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The  Arrival  of  the  Battle  Cruiser 
"San  Francisco" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or   CALirOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday. 
December  11.  1942,  will  always  be  re- 
membered in  the  annals  of  the  United 
States.  But  nowhere  will  it  mean  quite 
so  much  as  to  the  people  of  my  city. 
For  it  was  on  December  11  that  the  bat- 
tered and  scarred  United  States  battle 
cruiser  San  Francisco  came  home.  As 
she  steamed  in  through  the  Golden  Gate 
and  later  came  to  dock,  everyone  paid 
homage  to  ship  and  gallant  crew.  It  is 
doubtful  if  in  the  Nation's  history  a 
similar  reception  has  ever  taken  place. 
Visualize,  if  you  will,  a  ship  returning 
from  a  titanic  sea  battle,  overcoming 
superior  odds,  winning  victoriously,  and 
then,  under  her  owti  steam,  returning  for 
repairs  to  the  port  for  which  she  was 
named  and  which  is  also  the  place  where 
she  was  built. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  grips  one.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  visit  aboard  the  San  Francisco 
on  that  memorable  occasion.  I  was  the 
guest  of  Admiral  Greenslade,  comman- 
dant of  the  Twelfth  Naval  District. 
A-mongst  those  aboard  was  C.  W.  Calla- 
ghan.  father  of  the  daring  Admiral  Dan 
Callaghan,  who  led  the  San  Francisco 
Into  battle,  and  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  service  of  our  country. 
Aboard  also  were  Mrs.  Bruce  McCandless 
and  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Byron  McCandless, 
wife  and  parents  of  Comjiodore  Bruce 
McCandless.  It  was  Commodore  Mc- 
Candless who  assumed  command  after 
both  Admiral  Callaghan  and  the  ship's 
captain,  Cassin  Young,  were  killed  by 
enemy  fire.  Admiral  Callaghan's  last 
\\ords,  "We  want  to  get  the  big  ones 
first,"  will  be  remembered  along  with 
John  Paul  Jones'  immortal  "We  have  Just 
begun  to  fight."  and  Commodore  Perry's 
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"We  have  met  the  enemy  ana  mey  are 
ours." 

The  Daily  Commercial  News,  of  San 
Francisco,  published  an  editorial  on  De- 
cember 14.  1942,  entitled  "She  Had  a 
Rendezvous."  which  reads  as  follows: 

6HX    HAD    A    RENDEZVOUS 

Our  San  Francisco  had  a  rendezvous — with 
death,  with  victory,  with  undying  glory. 

"Fight  on,  my  men,"  sir  Andrew  saves, 
•  A  little  Ime  hurt,  but  yett  not  slalne; 

lie  but  lye  dowue  and  bleede  a  while; 
And  then  He  rise  and  fight  againe." 

She  Is  hurt  but  not  slain;  she  Is  bleeding, 
but  she'll  fljht  again,  never  fear. 

"Uncle  Dan"  Callaghan  and  Cassin  Young 
and  the  rest  of  the  heroic  dead  will  be  re- 
venged. When  her  wounds  are  healed  shell 
sally  out  once  more  to  get  the  big  ones  first. 

Her  boys  proved  that  the  teen  age  is  a 
fighting  age.  and  that  the  thirties  are  the 
years  for  coinmand.  Yes;  it  was  a  young 
man's  work  (McCandless  is  only  31),  young 
man's  work,  and  therefore  It  was  excellently 
done. 

"At  the  fuot  of  her  streets  are  spars, "  Oeorge 
Sterling  sang  of  his  beloved  city.  It  has  been 
so  since  48;  it  will  '  "^  so  forever.  The  port 
18  the  heart  of  San  Francisco,  the  source  of 
most  of  our  blessings,  the  cenfr  of  many  of 
our  most  It  spiring  traditions. 

The  homecoming  of  the  San  Francisco 
would  seem  to  be  the  climax  for  our  harbor, 
yet  you  never  can  tell  about  San  Francisco. 
Bret  -iar^^e'B  "warder  of  two  continents." 

The  city  la  rising  to  this  occasion  with 
nobUlty  and  dignity.  You  may  always  trust 
San  Pranclaco  for  that;  the  higher  tiie  cause. 
the  steadier  and  more  unerring  Is  the  spirit 
In  which  we  signalize  it. 

The  San  Franciaco  Is  sacred  grcvmd — a 
cruiser  rebaptlzed  In  the  blood  of  heroes. 
The  President  /f»B  the  first  to  know  that  the 
■hip.  as  well  as  Its  living  a.nd  Its  dead,  should 
be  uniquely  honored. 

Sacred  ground  I 

"In  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  concecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men.  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it.  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  to  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  present  herewith 
complete  text  of  the  radio  program 
broadcast  from  the  deck  of  the  San 
Francisco.    Future  generations  will  be 


interested   in   reading   about  this  soul- 
stirring  event: 

U.  S    S.   "SAN  rHANCISCO"  COMES   HOMB 

Lieutenant  Venteb.  This  morning  San 
Franciscans  saw  coming  through  the  Golden 
Gate  a  cruiser  which  had  very  obviously  been 
In  a  battle  somewhere  In  +he  South  Pacific, 
Steaming  bravely  through  the  gate,  she 
passed  beneath  the  Golden  Gate  bridge  and 
Irto  the  quiet  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
She  was  battered  and  torn,  her  decks  were 
ripped  by  Jap  steel,  her  bridge  was  patched — 
but  at  the  gaff  she  proudly  flew  the  ensign  of 
the  United  SUtes  Navy.  A  flutter  of  signal 
flags  from  the  foremast  announced  her  name, 
and  Immediately  the  news  spread  ove.  the 
city  that  the  cruiser  U.  6.  S.  San  Francisco 
had  come  home. 

Under  her  own  steam,  she  had  sailed  all  the 
way  from  the  Solomon  Islands,  where  she  had 
so  gallantly  led  the  American  task  force  Into 
tattle  with  the  enemy  In  one  of  the  most 
decisive  naval  actions  of  the  war. 

She  came  Into' dock  a  short  distance  from 
the  well-known  Perry  Building  on  the  Exn- 
barcadero. 

This  la  Lt.  Mel  Venter,  United  SUtes  Coast 
Guard,  speaking  to  you  from  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  cruiser  San  Francisco. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  a  broadcast  from 
the  decks  of  a  fighting  ship  of  the  Navy  wblcb 
has  seen  action  In  the  South  Pacific  has  been 
permitted  by  the  Navy  Department.  Por  the 
first  time,  members  of  the  ship's  company 
are  to  be  Interviewed  and  the  public  is  to 
be  allowed  to  view  the  vessel. 

She  lies  here,  battered  but  not  broken, 
secured  to  pier  16.  Close  to  our  mlcrophcme 
are  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  ^lant 
crew  of  the  San  Francisco  and  other  high- 
ranking  naval  officers  are  due  aboard. 

Sound:  Btigle  blows  "Attention";  trill  of 
boatswain's  pipe. 

Lieutenant  Vkntkh.  Here  comes  Vice  Ad- 
miral John  Wills  Greenslade,  Commandant. 
Twelfth  Naval  District,  and  Commander  of 
the  Western  Sea  Frontier,  and  his  official 
parties.  They  are  coming  aboard  to  greet  the 
San  Francisco's  new  commanding  officer  and 
her  officers  and  men. 

You  have  Just  heard  the  ship's  bugler 
blowing  "Attention."  All  the  men  ol  the 
cruiser  San  Francisco  have  come  to  atten- 
tion and  are  facing  the  quarterdeck. 

The  official  party  stops  almost  at  the  bead 
of  the  gangway,  faces  aft,  and  aU  salute  the 
national  ensign  flying  at  the  stem  of  the 
cruiser.  And  as  Admiral  Greenslade  steps 
aboard  you  can  bear  tbe  bostm  piping  him 
over  the  side. 
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The  cfflckil  party  Is  now  passing  between 
eight  Bldeboys  who  are  members  of  the  San 
Francisco's  crew  as  the  side  honors  are 
rendered.  Everyone  Is  standing  perfectly  still 
as  the  official  party  accepts  the  honors. 

In  peacetime  the  official  party  would  be 
accorded  a  15-gun  salute,  but  this  custom 
has  been  done  away  with  In  time  of  war. 

The  ofBcers  of  the  San  Francisco  are  now 
welcominR  the  official  party  aboard. 

Yes.  she's  San  Francisco's  own.  this  cruiser 
from  which  this  broadcast  is  coming  today. 
Her  keel  was  laid  at  Mare  Island  on  AdmlB- 
slon  Day  In  1931.  She  was  launched  In  1933 
and  commissioned  on  February  10.  1934.  Yes. 
Bhe's  San  Franciscos  own — and  the  city,  to  a 
man.  Is  proud  of  her  Present  at  her  com- 
nlsslonlng  was  the  one  person  empowered  to 
epeak  fcr  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
Honorable  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  mayor  of  S:\n 
Francisco.  He  Is  here  today  to  welcome  her 
home  again  from  the  South  Pacific.  Mayor 
Rossi. 

Mayor  Rossi.  I  am  honored  to  be  a  guest 
aboard  this  ship  today.  It  Is  a  happy  day  for 
San  Francisco  that  she  has  returned  home. 
Thla  city  is  faced  with  the  difficult  but  gladly 
accepted  task  of  living  up  to  the  glorious 
name  of  our  ship  In  the  future  I  promise 
that  San  Francisco  will  wear  her  honors 
proudly,  proud  of  the  record  this  cruiser  has 
made,  proud  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
served  aboard  her  We  will  never  forget 
Admiral  Dr\nlel  J.  Callaghan.  Ensign  Jean 
Carter  Witter,  Jr  .  and  other  brave  sons  of 
the  city  who  gave  their  lives  In  the  fight  lor 
freedom. 

I  cannot  tell  ynu  the  spirit  of  pride  and 
Joy  which  swept  thrcu-i^h  San  Francisco  this 
morn:ni^  when  we  learned  that  the  cruiser 
San  Francisco  had  come  home.  Each  citizen 
feels  a  personal  pride  In  and  responsibility 
for  this  vessel  She  Is  the  city's  own — and 
In  the  name  of  all  San  Franci.scans.  where- 
ever  they  may  be.  I  extend  greetings  to  ship 
aira^  crew  and  a  right  hearty  welcome  to  you. 

Lieutenant  Vfntir  Admiral  Green.^^lade  Is 
now  approachins^  the  captain,  Albert  F. 
France.  Jr  .  and  the  next  voice  you  will  hear 
will  be  that  cf  Ad-nlral  Oreen.slade. 

Admiral  Greenslade  Captain  France,  I 
welcome  you  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
United  States  cruiser  San  Fraricisco  to  your 
home  port  The  Navy  Is  proud  of  the  fight- 
ing record  this  ves.'-el  has  made  in  her  recent 
action  in  the  Solomons 

We  know  that  this  ship  will  soon  be  back 
In  action  against  the  enemy.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  the  bearer  of  these  greetings  from 
brother  officers  and  men  of  the  fighting  forces. 

In  one  of  the  nu.st  daring  of  naval  maneu- 
vers, the  San  Francisco,  with  true  American 
Bpirit,  led  the  attack  between  columns  of 
enemy  vessels,  blasting  away  with  her  guns. 
She  engaged  a  Japanese  battleship  of  three 
times  her  size  and  armament  at  point-blank 
rr.iige  and  f^o  deadly  wjs  her  fire  that  the  bat- 
tleship's guns  were  silenced  and  she  became 
a  target  for  our  guns  and  torpoc:ce.s. 

That  dash  through  the  enemy's  fleet  won 
Immortality  for  the  cruiser  San  FraJicisco 
and  for  her  gallant  ofiicers  and  men. 

She  will  take  her  place  In  naval  history 
along  with  the  CoJistitution  and  the  Oregon. 
I  should  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral Callaghan  and  Capt.  CiU-sin  Young, 
whose  decisive  act.on  Is  exemplary  of  Ameri- 
can fighting  spirit.  It  Is  the  spirit  of  John 
Paul  Jones,  cf  Farragut,  Perry,  and  Admiral 
Dewey. 

The   ship    was   built   at   the   Mare   Island 

Navy  Yard,  and  It  Is  not  too  much  to  state 

^that    the    sweat    and    sinews    of    the    sturdy 

Workmen  who  built  her  were  a  genuine  factor 

In  her  recent  victory. 

V.'e  in  the  Twelfth  Naval  District  are  proud 
thi  t  the  San  Francisco  proved  herself  worthy 
of  h  ?T  name. 

L.eutenant  Commander  Schonl.^nd.  Thank 
fou.  Adnili&l,  lu  behaU  ol   the  olilcers  ana 


men  who  were  aboard  the  San  Francisco  when 
the  went  Into  action.  I  am  happy  to  be  serv- 
ing aboard  such  a  famous  vessel. 

Lieutenant  'Ven'ter.  A  few  days  ago  the 
President  awarded  a  special  citation  to  the 
San  Francisco.  This  Is  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  that  a  ship  has 
been  so  decorated  for  outstanding  service. 
The  only  other  comparable  citation  was  that 
given  the  Island  cf  Malta  by  King  George. 

Repair  parties  aijoard  our  fighting  ships 
are  cf  va.st  importance  and  function  even 
while  a  ship  Is  In  action  agalni^t  the  enemy. 
Thcy  are  on  the  Job.  all  over  th^  vessel,  in 
the  engine  room  and  holds,  ready  to  repair 
damage  -on  the  spot.  That  Is  why  our  ships 
can  keep  on  fighting,  even  though  hit  many 
times  by  enemy  shelLs  and  torpedues. 

At  no  time  has  the  importance  of  this 
repair  work  teen  better  exemplified  than  In 
the  dogged  battle  put  on  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco. Sister  ships  thought  she  was  lost, 
sunk,  but  she  came  right  back  with  guns 
roaring. 

The  man  mainly  responsible  for  keeping  her 
afloat  during  the  fight  and  for  bringing  her 
safely  back  to  her  home  port  Is  here  beside 
me.  He  is  Lt  Comdr  Herbert  E  Schonland, 
of  Portland,  Maine,  and  New  London,  Conn., 
who,  by  the  way,  was  the  senior  uninjured 
officer  aboard  the  ship  after  the  death  of 
Capialn  Young.  Commander  Schonland. 
where  were  you  when  you  were  Informed  cf 
Captain  Young's  death? 

Lieutenant  Commander  Schonland.  Be- 
low decks  with  the  repair  party 

Lieutenant  Venter.  Then  you  were  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  ship? 

Lieutenant  Commander  Schonland  Yes; 
but  when  I  heard  that  Bruce  NicCand:ess  took 
charge  on  the  bridge,  I  sent  word  that  he  was 
to  carry  on  and  if  he  needed  assistance  to 
let  me  know 

Lieutenant  Venter.  And  you  remained  be- 
low.' 

Lieutenant  Commander  Schonland  Yes. 
My  Job  is  to  keep  the  .ship  aflo  it  for  tlghting. 
Down  below,  we  knew  that  we  had  been  in  a 
terrific  battle.  We  '.lad  heard  our  own  bat- 
teries in  action  and  we  knew  that  we  had 
been  hit  But  we  were  much  too  bu.sy  re- 
pairing damage  to  think  about  what  was 
going  on  topside.  We  were  fully  prepared  for 
any  form  of  attack  or  damage  by  the  enemy. 
And  I  must  say  that  while  we  had  our  hands 
full  every  man  did  his  Job  and  stuck  to  It 
right  through  the  fight 

Lieutenant  Venter  Thank  you.  Command- 
er. Ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  moment  ago 
Commander  Schonland  mentioned  Bruce  Mc- 
Candless,  who  was  on  the  bridge  of  the  flag- 
ship on  that  historic  morning  of  November 
13.  He  has  been  awarded  by  the  President 
and  Congre.s3  ind  will  8(M-)n  receive  the  Navy 
Congressional  Medal  ol  Honor. 

This  medal  .s  award'.^d  to  any  per9<in  who, 
while  m  the  naval  servl<-e  of  the  United  States, 
shall  in  action  involving  actual  conflict  with 
the  enemy  or  in  the  line  of  his  profession 
distinguish  himself  conspicuously  by  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  with- 
out detriment  to  the  mission  of  his  com- 
mand or   the  command   to  which  attached. 

Commander  M'Candless  Is  standing  beside 
our  microphones  now.  Commander,  what 
were  your  observations  during  the  battle  with 
the  Jap  ships  off  the  Solomons? 

Commander  McCakdless.  Admiral  Cal- 
laghan  seized  the  opjjortunlty  of  engaging 
the  enemy  and  stood  Into  the  Japanese 
formation  to  really  get  at  them.  As  his  flag- 
ship, we  occupied  the  leading  position. 

Night  operations  are  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe— something  Uke  a  dcgflght  at  night — 
but  during  the  action  we  engaged  several 
Jap  ships.  Including  one  battleship  which 
we  severely  damaged  and  which  subsequently 
was  bUnk. 


We  were  hit  repeatedly  about  the  bridges 
and  superstructure  and  I  was  left  as  the  only 
officer  on  the  bridges  capable  of  periorm.mg 
duty.  I  had  been  on  watch  as  cfflrer  of  the 
deck  for  some  time  previous  to  the  action 
and  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  situ- 
ation, and  tried  to  carry  out  the  general  plan, 
when  I  found  that  Captain  Young  and  Ad- 
miral Callaghan  had  been  struck  down. 

The  personnel  of  th.s  ship  have  lived  to- 
pether.  trained  together,  and  recently  fought 
together,  over  a  period  cf  several  years.  All 
hands  turned  In  a  sterling  performance  and 
through  the  efforts  of  over  a  thousand  men — 
some  of  whom  didn't  coma  back — the  San 
Francisco  foueht  thrcugh  to  victory. 

Lieutenant  Venter  Thank  you.  Command- 
er V.'e  understand  that,  beside  your  pro- 
motion from  lieutenant  commander  to  Com- 
mander and  the  Navy  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  awarded  you.  Admiral  William  F. 
Ha'.sey,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  South 
Pacific  Force,  has  awarded  29  Navy  Crosses 
and  23  Silver  Stars  to  the  living  and  dead 
heroes  aboard  this  ship  He  must  have 
thought  that  you  people  had  earned  them — 
and  so  does  the  American  public.  Are  ycu 
Klad  to  be  back  In  California,  Commander 
McCandless'' 

Commander  McCandless  Indeed.  I  am. 
I've  got  a  family  out  here  you  know  — my 
wife  and  children — down  In  Long  Beach. 
And  I  know  that  every  man  in  the  crew  Is 
pleased  to  be  here  again. 

Lieutenant  Venter.  Can  you  tell  us  any- 
thing  about  your   trip  bark.   Commander? 

Commander  McCandiess  Only  that  we 
were  under  Cjuite  a  strain  bringing  the  ship 
back  across  the  Pacific 

Lieutenant  Venter  It  must  have  been 
quite  a  trip  I  can  Imagine  how  ycu  and 
your  men  felt  when  the  Golden  Gate  came 
Into  view. 

Commander  McCandiess  Did  you  hear  the 
cheer  that  went  up''  We  were  anxious  to 
get  the  ship  into  a  yard  where  she  could  be 
repaired  because  we  want  to  gel  back  Into 
action.  And  now,  I  think  I've  said  enough. 
Ju.'^t  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  spirit  of  the 
men  on  this  ship,  I  want  you  to  talk  to 
Chief  Machinist's  Mate  McCan.  He  was 
aboard  during  the  action  of!  the  Solomons 
and  can  give  you  the  crew's  viewpoint  cf 
what  went  on. 

Lieutenant  Venter  How  do  you  do.  McCan, 
Commander  McCandiess  tells  me  you  saw 
plenty  of  action  down  the  e. 

Mr.  McCan.  Yes,  sir;  that's  right.  My 
battle  station  Is  topside  patrol. 

Lieutenant  Venter.  When  did  the  action 
begin? 

Mr  McCan  The  action  began  early  In  the 
m<irnlng  while  it  was  still  dark.  Star  shells 
and  flares  lit  up  the  sea  In  all  directions.  The 
Jap  battleships  came  in  to  pave  the  way  for 
an  invasion.  We  caught  them  off  Savo  Island 
near  Guadalcanal,  and  we  gave  'em  the  works. 
Lieutenant  Venter  Could  you  tell  us 
something  about  what  hap|>ened — I  mean,  do 
you  know  any  Incidents  which  might  Interest 
the  public — Individual  acts  cf  bravery — 
things  like  that? 

Mr.  McCan.  Well,  sir,  there  were  so  many 
Individual  acts  of  bravery  aboard  the  ship.  I 
wouldn't  knf>w  where  to  beg.n.  I'll  tell  you 
one,  and  I  think  this  has  been  published  so 
I  can  talk  about  it.  and  that's  what  happened 
to  the  gun  crew  of  an  ack-ack 

They  were  shooting  at  Jap  planes  and  a 
torjx'do  plane  came  over  and  they  hit  It.  It 
caught  on  fire  and,  like  the  Japs  always  try 
to  do.  It  turned  and  headed  right  for  cur 
ship.  These  men  could  see  it  c  mlng,  like  a 
big  torch  falling  out  of  the  sky.  It  was 
headed  right  for  them,  but  they  stuck  to 
their  guns  and  fired  to  the  very  last.  All  17 
men  died  All  cf  them  have  been  decorated 
iiuce.    Thai's  only  one  of  the  many  example* 
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of  kjyalty  and  courage  that  occurred  all  orer 
Ibe  ship. 

Lieutenant  Vevtes.  It  must  have  been 
pretty  rough  when  that  Jap  battleship  fired 
on  you  with  14-lnch  guns. 

Mr.  ]*:Cajv.  Tea,  air;  It  didn't  feel  so  good. 
The  San  Fran^sco  bucked  and  quivered  all 
over  when  she  was  hit.  The  men  down  In  the 
engine  room  and  the  men  at  batUe  stations 
below  deck  knew  what  was  going  on  tut  every 
one  of  tliem  stuck  by  his  post. 

Lieutenant  VEMTca.  It  soimds  to  me  as  if 
you  were  mighty  proud  of  your  ship. 

Mr.  McCan.  Believe  me.  we  are.  Every  man 
aboard  ber  is  proud  of  the  record  she  has 
made  and  the  part  he  had  in  the  fight.  Our 
officers  don't  do  any  bragging  but  I  can  brag 
for  them.  We  are  proud  cf  the  way  they 
handled  the  ship  all  the  way  throtigh  the 
fight.  Admiral  Callaghan  was  a  brave  man 
and  so  was  Captain  Young.  We  are  proud  of 
the  way  Commander  McCandiess  took  charge. 
I  have  talked  to  men  from  other  ships  which 
were  with  us  that  night,  and  they  said  they 
thoueht  we  were  gone.  They  could  see  flame 
pouring  out  of  us  and  a  lot  of  smoke,  and 
they  said  to  themselves.  "There  goes  the  San 
Francisco."  They  were  certainly  surprised 
when  we  pulled  into  position  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  right  where  we  belonged. 

Lieutenant  Venter  It  must  have  been  a 
let  of  work  to  keep  the  ship  from  sinking  and 
to  brinp  her  home 

Mr.  McCan.  Tea.  sir;  but  we  are  all  trained 
for  our  Jobs  and  w«  knew  what  to  do  We 
weren't  going  to  let  the  Japs  brag  that  they 
sank  the  Stm  Francisco.  She'll  be  back  In  the 
fl^ht  before  long,  and  niost  of  us  will  be 
aboard  her.  All  we  ask  is  another  chance  at 
the  Jap  fleet  because  we  know  now  what  we 
can  do  and  we  knew  that  we  can  lick  em. 
American-built  ships  and  guns  ard  ammuni- 
tion and  Aaaerlcan  men  can  beat  the  Japs  any 
time. 

Llenteiumt  VmNTO.  Well,  thank  you  very 
much.  Chief  MachinUt's  Mate  McCan.  You 
have  glveu  us  a  fine  picture  of  the  bravery  of 
the  crew  of  the  San  Francisco. 

Now  we  would  like  to  tell  ycu  of  the  radio 
audience  Bomethixkg  of  the  appearance  of  the 
ship.  Military  security  prevents  us  from 
giving  you  an  exact  description  of  the  damage 
she  1-iv  auCCered  but  we  caji  tell  you  that  she 
is  battered  and  pitted  and  that  Japanese 
shells  have  smashed  her  superstructure  and 
cut  ragged  holes  in  her  plate.  Ycu  get  a 
shock  when  you  first  see  her — but  It's  a 
breathleM  port  of  shock — a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion that  an  American  ship  cculd  take  such 
pun^hment  and  still  come  back  to  her  home 
port  to  be  repaired.  It  makes  you  proud 
to  be  an  American  Just  to  lock  at  her. 

Thoiisands  upon  thousands  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans are  ccming  down  today  to  tlie 
dock  to  have  a  look  at  their  favorite  ship. 
She  is  lying  on  one  side  of  a  great  pier  and 
the  pub'.lc  is  being  admitted  to  the  pier  oppo- 
site. They  can't  come  aboard  the  San  Fran- 
cisco but  they  can  look  across  about  50  yards 
of  water  and  see  her.  There  Is  net  much 
cheering  and  very  little  lauehter  in  that 
crowd  across  the  way.  Their  fares  are  solemn 
but  there  Is  a  proud  look  In  their  eyes  as 
th?y  gaze  at  this  once  beautiful  cruiser  and 
realize  what  she's  been  through. 

It's  a  prrat  day  here  in  Ssn  Francisco  and 
many  receptions  and  celebrations  are  being 
planned.  The  city  Is  going  to  shew  these 
men  back  from  the  Solomons  on  the  San 
Francisco  what  they  tnlnk  of  them. 

We  have  been  speaking  to  you  from  the 
qtia.tcr-cleck  of  the  cruL-^er  San  Franci.<ico 
from  which  vantrge  point  you  have  heard 
official  cert  monies  and  interviews  with  the 
men  who  brought  this  great  ship  back  to  her 
heme  pert.  This  was  an  oQcial  Navy  broad- 
crst  narrated  by  Lt.  Mel  Venter.  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  and  came  to  ycu  through 
the  united  efforts  cf  network  and  Independ- 
ent stations. 


Th«  Yanks  Are  CoaungI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  LUIXibW.  Mr.  Speaker.  "The 
Yanks  Are  Coming"  is  the  title  of  a  very 
striking  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
December  issue  cf  the  Eagle  magazine, 
the  publication  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles.  This  editorial,  from  the  pen 
of  the  gifted  editor.  Prank  K  Hering.  has 
been  widely  commented  on  and  approved 
as  a  notable  and  inspiring  contribution 
to  the  war  effort.  Bacause  of  its  high 
patriotic  tone,  the  Inspirational  message 
it  brings,  and  its  general  excellence,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Cougbessional 

RECCfRD. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

THE    TANKS    ARE    CCTMING 

Eleven  months  to  the  day  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  air  waves  beamed  this  radio  message 
to  the  world  1  "The  Yanks'  Are  Coming." 
The  Yanks,  convoyed  by  warships  and  pro- 
tected by  an  umbrella  of  airplanes,  had  landed 
en  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts  of 
North  Africa. 

"The  Yanks  are  coming  " — coming  not  In 
thousands  nor  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  but 
in  millions.  Coming  with  airplanes,  tanks, 
and  guns.  Coming  with  hearts  of  courage  to 
fight,  if  necessary  to  die,  for  ijoen's  right  to 
think,  to  worship,  and  to  be  governed  as  free 
men. 

"The  Yanks  are  coming!"  Enslaved  nations 
heard.  And  hearing,  they  turned  their  faces 
to  the  Blast  whence,  2.000  years  ago.  came  a 
heavenly  chorus  proclaiming  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men."  Yes,  once  more  a  star 
had  appeared,  and  conquered  pecples  every- 
where quickened  with  hope  and  renewed 
faith. 

"The  Yanks  are  coming!"  Starved  but  un- 
conquerable Greece  heard,  and  hearing, 
scanned  the  horizon  for  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  runner  who  centuries  ago  brorjght  the 
news  of  victory  over  another  bartjarlan 
horde — the  Persian. 

"The  Yanks  are  coming?"  Norway  and 
Denmark,  captured  but  unbeaten,  heard  and 
•aw  the  doors  of  their  Valhalla  of  freedom 
open  wide. 

"The  Yanks  are  coming!"  Poland,  bleed- 
ing but  unbowed,  heard,  and  Christian  and 
Jew  knew  that  the  promised  land,  rich  with 
the  milk  and  honey  of  liberty,  was  jv.£t  beyond 
the  desert  of  their  ignominious  suffering, 

"Tlie  Yanks  are  coming!"  Betrayed  Bel- 
gium heard,  and  Rotterdam's  dead  arose  to 
testify  that  truth  again  Is  marching  en. 

"Tlie  Yanks  are  coming!"  The  message 
ran  through  the  ghostly  streets  of  Lidice,  and 
the  mtirdered  men  of  that  vlll?fTe  smiled  in 
their  graves,  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  had  not  died  in  vain,  and  that  their 
w&mer.fclk  and  children,  now  scattered  ever 
an  alien  nation,  would  come  home  again. 

"The  Yanks  are  coming!"  The  message 
resounded  through  the  mountain  passes  cf 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  valorous  Mihhailcvitch 
knew  that  Freedom's  great  putsch  was  at 
hand. 


'  Every  fighting  man  from  America — 
whe'her  he  ccmes  from  the  North  or  East  or 
West  or  South — Is  known  In  Europe  and  in 
Africa  as  a  Yank. 


"The  Yanks  are  coming!"    China.  Java,  and 

the  Philippines  heard  it.  And  hearing,  they 
knew  that  the  white  man  was  coming,  net  as 
master  but  as  "His  brother's  keeper."  Inspired 
by  a  new  understanding  of  the  democratic 
preposition  that  men  are  created  equal. 

"The  Yanks  are  ccming!"  Americans  In 
enemy  prison  camps — the  "expendable  "  men 
and  women  of  Bataan,  Corregidor.  and 
Wake — heard,  and  hearing,  knew  that  they 
had  not  been  expended  in  vain.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  group,  these  sons  ai.d 
daughters  of  the  Star  and  Stripes  know  the 
real  slgniflcaix?e  of  "The  Yanks  are  coming  " 

Free  Americans  heard,  and  hearing,  re- 
solved to  keep  the  Yanks  coming  There  will 
be  dark  days  ahead — daj^  of  defcr.t.  with 
thousands  cf  otir  own  flesh  and  blood  dying 
on  cur  far-flung  battle  fronts.  But  through 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle,  thmuph  the  h?art- 
break  of  personal  less,  we  shall  remain  one — 
130.000.000  Americans  with  one  mind  and 
heart  for  victory. 

Listen,  this  is  America's  song  of  victory: 

Trees  falling  in  the  great  Northwest  for 
victory  ships.  Fires  roaring  In  furnaces  to 
make  steel  for  the  armor  of  democracy.  Ships 
splashing  down  the  ways  to  sail  the  seven 
seas.  Assembly  lines  turning  out  bombers  to 
darken  the  enemies'  skies.  Looomotlvea 
screaming  In  the  night,  rushing  troops,  guns, 
and  tanks  to  embarkation  points.  Tractora 
breaking  the  sod  to  grow  food  for  America 
and  her  allies.  Our  savings  pouring  Into 
Uncle  Sam's  war  chest  to  buy  weapons  for  the 
Yanks  over  there.  Fathers  saying.  "Good-bye, 
son."  Mothers  praying,  "God,  keep  blm 
safe." 

An  Eafle  Yank  wrote  to  his  aerie  at  Endl- 
cott.  N.  Y.:  "Has  the  lodge  botight  any  bonds 
lately?  I  need  some  more  fighting  equip- 
ment, and  If  bonds  are  not  bought,  I  dont 
get  it.  Don't  let  me  down,  and  when  I  am 
over  there,  I'll  do  my  damndest  for  you  " 

To  him  and  to  the  other  51,000  i^les  abd 
SODS  of  Eagles  everywhere — in  the  sky,  on 
the  sea.  under  the  sea.  on  the  land,  we  say: 
"Yes,  we're  behind  you.  Well  build  the  ships 
and  submarines  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open 
between  you  and  home.  Well  give  you  air- 
planes, tanks,  and  guns  to  destroy  the  powers 
of  evil  that  have  wrought  misery  upon  peace- 
loving  people*  of  the  world.  Well  work,  save, 
and  pray  for  you  and  victory." 

Of  that  Supreme  Power  that  shapes  the 
(Ifetinles  of  men.  we  humbly  ask  that,  on 
this  Christmas  Day.  there  may  come  to  fre« 
and  enslaved  nations  alike  the  determina- 
tion and  courage  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
until  th**  horrible  wrongs  are  righted  Today, 
the  world  knows  that  beyond  the  clouds  cf 
war  that  darken  the  Christmas  sky.  the  bright 
eun  cf  victory  Is  shining — because  the  Yanks 
are  coming. 


The  Britisli  Colonial  Empire 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  NrW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  recently 
published  in  Life  magazine  by  Jan 
Christiaan  Smuts,  whose  reputation  is 
world-wide,  and  whose  thoughts  on  post- 
war problems  command  the  respect  of 
the  world.  General  Smuts  is  a  soldier, 
scholar,  and  statesman,  and  personifies 
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the  r'>n?'-i'.y  of  tho  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  to  ccnvert  its  bitterest 
enemiCo  into  its  most  respected  Jidvo- 
cates.  Smuts,  thouph  born  a  British 
subject  on  a  South  African  farm  72  years 
ago.  was  a  Boer  by  inheritance,  and.  as 
STicIi.  took  a  di>tinp;ui>hed  psrt  in  the 
Bit  r  War  a-^ainst  the  Enqli.-h.  Yet  in 
the  pc'act'ful  years  that  followed  he  not 
only  had  a  major  hand  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  but 
contributed  a  vast  amount  of  creative 
statesman.ihip  to  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire. 

As  a  soldier.  Boer  Smuts  led  a  sensa- 
tional "commando"  raid  against  the 
Biiti.sh.  In  Woild  War  No.  1  he  com- 
mand -d  British  imperial  troops  in  G:^r- 
m.an  Ea.->t  Africa.  Today  he  is  field  mar- 
shal of  the  British  Army — the  only  field 
marshal  in  the  dominions. 

As  a  statesman,  he  sat  with  Lloyd 
George's  inner  war  cabinet — 1917-18 — 
supplic'd  Wilson  with  oricinal  ideas  for 
his  L?acu"  of  Nations,  and  helpc'd  to 
ma.ke  his  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  phrase — 1917 — a  uotldwide  re- 
ality—1926 

As  .>onior  Prime  Minister  in  that  Com- 
monwealth, Smuts  has  broken  a  long 
miniytenal  precedent  to  write  for  pub- 
lication. But  the  editors  of  Life  per- 
suaded thi>  scholar  of  government  that 
his  vi"ws  should  be  known  in  America 
as  thoroughly  as  they  are  known  and 
respected  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Jominions. 

The  article  follows: 

The  British  Colonial  Empire 

(By  Jan  Chri^tiaan  Smuts.  Prim'  Mnus'cr  cf 

the  Union  of  South  Africa  i 

I  have  followed  with  Interest  the  recent 
dlscus£U)ns  ui  the  American  preN.s  on  the 
Bniiih  Empire  and  Its  colonies.  These  dis- 
cusslon.s  hav.'  received  an  added  Importance 
from  the  intervention  of  Mr  Wendell  WiUJcie. 
*nythlni;  fiem  a  public  man  of  such  high 
standing  and  so  fr.endiy  a  critic  Is  certain 
to  attract  one  as  of  the  first  importance  not 
only  as  a  domestic  issue  of  the  Briti.sh  Empire 
but  alho  In  it.^  lnt?rnatlGnal  aspects  and  net 
leait  in  Its  possible  bcarlna;  en  the  future  cf 
An^l(>-.Am-?riraii  relations  A  few  rem.Hrlts  by 
me  addressed  to  the  Ainerican  public  may, 
therefore,  not  be  out  of  place 
-  It  is  in  fact  not  only  the  British  system  but 
the  A'h-^le  world-wide  color lal  issue  which  is 
raised  with  all  its  implications  for  the  peace 
and  for  the  po't-war  international  order. 
This  intere>t  cf  America  in  the  colonial  ques- 
tion la  heartily  welcomed  as  evidence  of  its 
larger  outlook  on  the  international  situation 
and  the  growing  realization  of  its  responsi- 
bilities reaching  beyond  '  thcie  states"  and 
the  Western  HemL'^phere  Tliis  Interest  may 
becom"  ihi'  basis  of  new  fruitful  contacts  and 
c  'llflbcration 

Coming  now  to  the  British  Empire  and  its 
colonial  system,  it  is  first  of  all  necessiiry  to 
get  rid  cf  ancient  prejudice  about  the  subject. 
Tlie  name  of  the  Britl'-h  Empire  stirs  up 
nienlories  of  C>ecr^e  III  in  Americans  while  in 
a  Beer  like  myself  It  may  conjure  up  visions  of 
a  daris  pnc^o  in  Eritlsli  history  The  fact,  how- 
ever. IS  that  when  today  we  talk  about  the 
Britlsli  Empire  it  is  not  the  same  thing  es  the 
Erili.^h  Emp.re  of  bygone  times.  That  old 
empire  is  dead  It  died  at  the  end  cf  the 
nineteenth  ccntv'ry  It  found  Its  grave  in 
the  B  KT  Will  The  Beers  thus  rendered  the 
Briti.?h  pe.  pio  a  pnceltss  service,  which  they 
repaid  by  the  return  service  of  restoring  free 
6.Mf-govcrnlng  institutions  to  the  conquered 
people  within  a  few  years  after  tho  British 
victory,  and  v.ithln  8  ycais  thereafter  S.iuth 
Africa  wat,  a  united  country  with  full  sclf- 


gorernmeni  and  In  due  course  with  sovereign 
status  In  the  world.  This  surely  dues  not  Icck 
like  the  old  British  Empire  but  I'.k?  nn  en- 
tirely new  thing  animated  by  a  new  attitude 
toward  human  liberty.  And  indeed  today  it  is 
the  widest  system  cf  organized  human 
freedom  which  has  ever  existed  In  history. 

EMriRE'S  COALl   FLT-L  rBEtCOM  FOR  ALL 

Twenty-five  years  ai;o  m  a  wartime  ad- 
dress to  members  cf  boih  Hoti.^eo  cf  the  B;it- 
b-h  Parliament.  I  pointed  cut  that  the  torm 
•Brliish  Empire"  was  mlsleacliag.  that  tho 
British  system  was  not  an  empire  like  Rome 
or  Germany  or  many  c:hers  of  the  past,  that 
it  consisted  of  a  vast  congeries  of  states  and 
territories  in  all  stages  of  devflopment.  some 
free  and  fully  ielf-g3vc."niug.  .>-ome  lu  piocess 
of  attaining  full  freedom  and  others  in  vari- 
ous stages  along  the  read  to  freedom  I 
added  that  I  preferred  for  it  the  name  cf  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  a  name 
wliicli  was  EubsequenUy  enctoisrd  by  the  Im- 
perial conferences  nnd  tiiu-s  became  the  of- 
ficial name  lor  Britain  plus  the  free  domin- 
ions. The  entire  Empire  cons'sts  of  a  great 
forward  movement  of  states  and  territories 
which  have  either  readied,  or  are  still  march- 
ing lorwiird  to.  the  goal  cf  full  freedom  and 
independent  status 

Tiie  inner  dynamic,  the  motive  force  of 
this  movement,  is  the  principle  of  constitu- 
tional freedom.  A  great  variety  of  political 
Institutions  are  In  operation  all  over  the 
British  world  but  all  progressively  planned 
for  the  attainment  sooner  or  later  of  lull 
freedom  and  self-government  In  a  recent 
able  speech  in  the  House  of  L'^rds.  Lord  Cran- 
borne  reviewed  at  length  the  details  of  the 
British  colonial  system  and  its  progressive 
experiments,  all  working  toward  final  free- 
dom in  the  colonies.  I  need  only  mention 
that  authoritative  statement.  That  it  is  a 
system  of  political  freedom  and  ever  closer 
approximation  to  freedom  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  Idea  that  the  Brili.-h  colon. al  sys- 
tem is  based  on  keeping  people  in  subjection 
and  exploiting  them  for  Britain  is.  today  at 
any  rate.  Vildly  and  demonstrably  prepos- 
terous. 

WHAT   ABOUT   INDIA'' 

Cut.  it  Is  retorted,  wliat  about  India? 
Why  is  India  not  given  her  freedom''  Why 
is  she  kept  in  political  subjection  against 
the  wish  of  lier  peoples  if  it  were  not  for 
British  imperialism?  The  ;;n?^wer  is  even 
simpler  than  the  question.  India.  If  she 
wills,  can  be  free  In  the  f.ime  way  and  by 
the  same  means  as  Canada.  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  are  today  free  .vovereign  slates. 
In  all  these  state.s  their  people.s.  through 
their  representatives,  came  together,  worked 
out  a  constitution  for  themselves,  aiid  a.-ked 
Britain  to  ratify  the  result,  and  m  no  case 
in  vain.  In  Canada,  Frencli  Canadians  and 
Brlti.'h  Canadians,  in  South  Africa,  Dutch 
and  Engli.'^h.  after  a  century  of  struggle  came 
together  and  made  those  grand  compromises 
which  are  always  the  expression  of  the  hiijh- 
ebt  political  wl.>doin. 

The  same  course  is  open  to  India  if  the 
peoples  of  India  will  agree  abjut  the  terms 
cf  a  free  constitution.  Hlthrrto,  it  has  been 
the  biller  misfortune  of  India  that  her  peo- 
ples or  their  leaders  will  not  a[;ree  to  do  tli 
thing  which  Is  their  own  clear  responsibility 
and  nobody  else's.  They  cannot  or  will  not 
make  the  grand  compromise  or  national  pact 
which  will  give  them  their  freedom  and  se- 
cure their  future,  luid  they  blame  th°ir  fail- 
ure on  Britain.  '"The  fault,  dear  Brulus.  is 
not  in  o  ir  stars  but  in  oMrselves  that  we 
are  underlings."  Freedom  is  not  a  thing  that 
cun  be  imposed  from  without.  It  can  only  be 
created  from  within.  Its  very  esrence  is  that 
It  Is  a  free  self-creation  It  must  be  the 
free  expression  of  India's  own  wise  political 
soul. 

INDM  S  FREECOM   TS   INCIA'S  JOB 

Next  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  the  eman- 
cipation of  India  without  internal  disrup- 
tion is  today   perhaps  the  greatest   prize  m 


the  world.  God  give  that  India'.s  peoples 
and  their  leadcis  may  win  this  prize.  God 
grant  wisdom  to  experienced  British  Etate.=  - 
manship  to  help  India  out  in  this  almost  too 
heavy  task  before  her.  But  in  the  last 
resort  It  is  India's  job  and  India's  responsi- 
bility to  her.-tlf    nnd  her  future. 

I  have  also  heard  the  fall  of  Sineapore 
given  as  an  Instance  cf  the  failure  cf  the 
British  colonial  policy.  But  how  eC  Did  not 
Siam.  in  full  possession  of  national  sov- 
ereignty, al.so  succumb  to  Japan;  did  not 
Indochina,  a  French  colony,  alro  succumb; 
did  not  the  Dutch  East  Indies  under  the 
exemplary  colonial  government  if  the  Neth- 
erlands ali^o  fall  as  they  all  fell  because 
France  fell,  and  Japan  thus  slipped  through 
Indochina,  the  defenseless  back  door  of 
that  world,  and  oil  the  rest  followed  by  the 
remorseless  logic  of  war''  Didn't  the  Phil- 
ippines also  trll  m  spite  of  their  freedom  and 
American  protection?  To  use  all  this  series 
cf  disasters  a*  an  argument  against  British 
or  Dutch  or  French  colonial  policy  is  quite 
absurd  and  beside  the  mark 

S)  much  for  the  past,  the  past  cf  the 
colonies  and  th-  colonial  system  which  has 
teen  such  an  Important  phase  in  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  Europe.  What  of  the 
future,  the  future  of  the  colonies  after  this 
war? 

COLONIES    IN    A    DIFFERENT    WORLD 

They  grew  up  haphazard  In  the  past.  It 
wr.s  a  mere  matter  of  chance  who  among  the 
competing  naMons  happened  to  arrive  first 
and  first  hoisted  the  flag.  And  their  subse- 
quent fate  and  rate  of  progress  have  de- 
pended largely  on  the  qualities  and  the  re- 
rcurceu  cf  the  power  to  which  they  happened 
to  belong  The  question  Ib  how  far  they  will 
fit  Into  the  new  world  that  will  emerge  after 
the  war  For  it  will  In  many  Important  re- 
spects be  a  diJTerent  world  from  that  which 
the  war  overwhelmed.  For  one  thing,  it  will 
be  a  world  t,ovprned  by  the  Atlantic  Charter 
niKi  similar  international  Instruments,  the 
world  of  internal ional  collaboration  as  dis- 
tinct fiom  the  old  C(  mp-'titive  order,  the 
world  where  colonies  situated  on  the  strate- 
gic routes  cf  the  world  will  become  impor- 
tant Items  in  the  program  cf  general  secu- 
rity against  war,  the  world  of  security  bases 
for  the  United  Nations,  of  controlled  war 
materials,  and  of  equal  supply  of  necessary 
raw  mater. als  for  the  economic  needs  of  the 
world  I  ment'on  only  a  few  matters  obvi- 
ously coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter  which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
futuie  of  colonies  Here.  too.  the  lalssey.- 
faire  policies  of  the  past  will  have  to  make 
v,:iy  in  the  necesiury  controls  of  the  futuf. 
And  to  that  extent  the  colonial  individu- 
alism of  the  past  will  have  to  adjust  itself^ 
to  the  collectlvlst  requirements  of  general* 
deferjse  and  security  acain.-t  war  in  the 
future. 

I  mention  a  few  other  points  on  the  future 
cf  the  colonies  which  appear  to  me  impor- 
tant to  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
disturb  the  existing  administrative  relation- 
ship between  mother  countries  and  their  c  )1- 
onles.  Mother  countries  should  remain  ex- 
clusively responsible  for  the  administration 
of  their  colonies  and  Interference  by  ethers 
should  be  avoided. 

LITTLE  COLONIES   CROUPED  INTO  BIG   UNITS 

In  the  second  place,  wherever  possible,  iso- 
lated colonics  belonging  to  a  mother  cotintry 
should  be  grouped  into  larger  units  IXDth  for 
mere  efficient  and  economical  adminictra- 
ticn,  and  for  larger  scale  development  pol- 
icies common  to  all.  Thus  British  colonics 
in  the  West  Indies  or  in  the  Far  East  or  on 
the  African  Continent  could  be  grouped  with 
larger  powers  assigned  to  the  group,  and  cor- 
responding decrease  of  power  exercised  in 
London.  Such  a  change,  involving  decentral- 
ization so  far  as  the  mother  country  Is  con- 
cerned and  centralization  with  larger  poWeri 


so  far  aa  the  colonies  are  concerned,  would 
be  a  welcome  advance  in  the  direction  of 
colonial  freedom  and  responsibility,  which  is 
the  general  trend  of  colonial  development. 

As  a  further  stimulus  to  the  development 
of  such  an  enlarged  colonial  unit,  Its  general 
development  policy  should  be  entrtosted  to  a 
council  on  which  not  only  the  British  Gov- 
ernment as  the  parent  state  but  also  the 
unit  itself  and  any  interested  neighboring 
British  Commonwealth,  such  as  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  could> 
prove  beneficial  in  the  advance  of  their  less- 
develcped  neighbors  and  colonial  areas  be 
enabled  to  make  the  best  progress. 

THB  XTHTirD  STATES  SHOULD  HAVZ  A   DIUCT   SAT 

In  the  third  place,  there  should  t>e  a  system 
of  regional  grouping  of  colonies  to  whatever 
mother  countries  tbey  happen  to  belong. 
Thus  colonies  In  the  West  Indies  or  In  the 
Far  East  or  on  the  African  Continent  could 
be  grouped  to  whatever  powers  they  may  be- 
long for  purposes  of  ultimate  control  of 
defense  or  economic  policy  under  the  Atlantic 
Charter  or  for  other  purposes.  While  the 
mother  countries  will  be  exclusively  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  cf  their  colonies, 
the  ultimate  control  of  general  or  common 
policy  would  oom^  under  a  regional  commis- 
sion or  council  on  which  will  b3  represented 
not  only  the  mother  countries  but  also  others 
regionally  Interested  for  security  or  economic 
reasons.  Thus  the  United  States  of  America, 
although  no  colonial  power,  could  be  en  the 
regional  control  council  of  the  West  Indies 
or  of  Africa  or  elsewhere.  It  appears  to  me 
essential  that  the  United  States  of  America 
should  In  the  future  have  a  direct  say  with 
the  mother  countries  In  the  settlement  of 
general  colonial  policies  and  seme  such  or- 
ganization as  is  here  suggested  that  would 
give  her  the  necessary  status  with  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  implied.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  a  partnership  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  overhead  colonial  controls 
would  be  cordially  welcomed  so  far  es  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  Is  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  briefly  indicated  a  few  directions  In 
which  this  war  Is  likely  to  affect  existing  co- 
lonial arrangements.  But  I  am  aware  that 
the  whole  subject  is  more  complicated  than 
would  appear  from  this  brief  statement.  And 
I  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  careful  atten- 
tion and  objective  dlpcusslon  which  both  its 
Importance  and  Us  dlfBcu'ltles  call  for. 

The  peace  conference.  If  and  when  It  comes, 
Should  find  public  opinion  prepared  for  a 
notable  advsnce  in  the  colonial  development 
of  less -advanced  regions  of  the  world. 


Climax  of  Blunders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  passing  from  a 
feeling  of  irritation  to  anger  in  their 
resentment  over  the  bungling  manner  in 
which  the  various  governmental  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  function  during  these 
war  days..  They  strongly  resent  the 
alleged  shortages  in  food  that  have  been 
created  by  heedless  and  ne»dless  govern- 
mental buying,  also  by  unnecessary 
warnings  of  impending  shortages  which 
have  led  to  frantic  hoarding  and  actual 
shortages. 


The  American  people  are  a  long-suffer- 
ing race.  They  will  make  any  sacrifices 
necessary  to  promote  our  war  efforts,  but 
they  strongly  resent  being  treated  like 
minor  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  desire  to 
insert  an  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis 
Daily  Times  entitled  "Climax  of  Blun- 
ders." which  appeared  in  the  issue  for 
December  18,  1942: 

CUUAX   or   BLUNOEKS 

The  mess  of  Incompetence  and  blunders 
and  lack  of  foresight  which  preceded  and  In- 
volved so  many  of  our  shortages  and  the  re- 
sulting rationing  programs  has  come  to  a 
head. 

Leon  Henderson  has  quit  aa  OfBce  of  Pro- 
duction Administration  chief,  the  czar  of 
price  fixing  and  rationing.  The  East  is  vir- 
tually running  out  of  gasoline.  In  New  York, 
canned  milk  Is  being  sold  on  doctor's  pre- 
scription for  babies. 

Here  in  Minneapolis,  shortages  of  many 
kinds  are  beginning  to  appear  somewhat 
later  than  elsewhere,  but  Just  as  Inexorably 
tliey  are  coming  as  the  Inevitable  results, 
not  alone  of  the  war  but  alao  of  mislian- 
dllng  of  our  resources  before  and  after  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Hardly  a  shortage  exists  which  cannot  be 
traced,  at  least  in  part,  to  ill  planning  by 
eager  makers-over  of  the  world  and  their  fel- 
low bureaucrats. 

The  rubber  fiascos  are  too  well  known  to 
merit  repetition.  Mouthy  microphones  of 
Washington  have  repeatedly  rushed  tr  broad- 
cast warnings  of  rationing  in  order  to  create 
unnecessary  splurges  of  hoarding,  with  their 
artificial  shortages.  In  order  to  bring  com- 
modities and  the  people's  dally  lives  more 
quickly  and  firmly  under  bureaucratic  con- 
trol. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  seen  the  spectacles  of 
tank  cars  used  to  carry  wine  Instead  of  essen- 
tial gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  read  dispatches 
about  Government  offices  stuffy  at  76  degrees 
while  householders  are  told  to  be  comfort- 
pble  at  65;  and  see  all  kinds  of  unnecessary 
complications,  ridiculously  Involved  for- 
mtUas.  and  reams  upon  reams  of  time-wast- 
ing and  unintelligible  questionnaires  In- 
jected into  phases  of  American  life  from 
home  heating  to  business  administration. 

Mr.  Henderson's  frfends  say  the  resigna- 
tion was  forced  by  politics. 

If  that  Is  so.  It  was  politics  based  on 
Indignation  of  a  public  which  will  sacrifice 
anything  necessary  to  the  war  but  gets  coldly 
furious  at  the  blunders  which  have  brought 
the  situation  to  its  present  pass,  and  wants 
assurance  that  the  necessary  wartime  con- 
trols will  be  handled  on  a  basis  of  Intelligence 
and  foresight. 


Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man  Than  This, 
That  a  Man  Lay  Down  His  Life  For 
His  Friends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOV/ 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pvt.  Paul 
E.  Taylor,  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  fine 
young  men  of  our  community  whom 
everybody  loved,  was  killed  in  action  in 
the  far-away  Solomons  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  celebrate  his  first  Christmas  in 


the  Army,  but  his  parents  believe  he  had 
experienced  something  more  Important 
than  the  joy  of  Christmas — a  knowledge 
of  what  it  was  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 
All  of  Christmas  Day  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burt  S.  Taylor,  of  45  Gladstone  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  waited  for  word  from  their 
23 -year-old  son,  word  which  would  tell 
them  he  had  received  his  Christmas  gifts 
and  that  he  was  well  and  happy.  The 
next  day  they  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  The  Adjutant  General: 

The  Secretary  of  War  desires  me  to  express 
his  deep  regrets  that  your  son,  Pvt.  Paul  E. 
Taylor,  was  killed  in  action  In  defense  of  bis 
country  In  the  Southwest  Pacific  area  on 
December  6. 

And  SO  the  sorrowing  parents  and  the 
soldier's  heart-broken  fiancee,  Miss  Mir- 
iam Neiman.  turned  for  solace  to  his  last 
letter,  dated  October  1. 

That  letter  deserves  to  be  enshrined 
in  the  permanent  literature  of  this  tragic 
age. 

Every  so  often  the  question  comes  up  as  to 
what  we  are  fighting  for — 

He  wrote — 

and  the  usual  points  of  profiteers,  democracy, 
and  their  subtitles,  but  even  this  large  ques- 
tion seems  clearer  now.  If  there  is  bope  for 
a  peaceful  settlement,  if  there  Is  hope  for  a 
steady  advance  foi  mankind,  certainly  that 
hope  will  be  found  in  a  nation  and  govern- 
ment whose  responsibility  and  aim  la  educa- 
tion for  all,  and  where  the  responslbUlty  of 
aeclslon  Is  the  people's.  What  could  come 
closer  to  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
Individual?  What  hope  of  fair  treatment  of 
conquered  nations  can  be  fouiul  in  any  other 
philosophy?  Or  perhaps  It  is  better  said  lu 
ttois  way.  What  form  can  offer  more  respect 
for  the  rights  of  advancement  of  these 
peoples? 

Of  cotu^ae,  our  Interests  are  not  entirely 
unselfish.  Many  interests  seek  wealth  and 
commercial  strength  from  the  struggle,  but 
what  nation  would  be  more  apt  to  t>e  unself- 
ish than  one  which  already  possesses  nearly 
all  of  the  essentials?  We  are  fighting  for 
what  appears  to  be  the  strongest  hope  for 
advancing  the  status  of  tbe  Indlvldnal  man 
the  world  over. 

XT  TOU  IZALLT  KNOW  A  MAN,  TOX7  CANNOT  RATI 
HIM 

Knowledge  Is  an  immense  force.  Even 
God's  Judgment  is  according  to  knowledge. 
To  really  know  a  man.  a  country,  or  a  people, 
is  to  be  more  sympathetic — more  tolerant — 
toward  them.  Soueone  said.  "If  you  really 
know  a  man,  you  cannot  hate  him." 

Wby  this  long,  drawn-out  discourse?  Well. 
It  was  partly  dtie  to  a  Boake  Carter  article 
sometime  back  which  either  Mlml  or  one  of 
you  sent  me.  In  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
an  eye-for-an-eye,  too th-for-a -tooth  phlloso- 
I*y  by  BlbUcal  quotation.  Much  as  I  gen- 
erally like  him,  he  couldn't  push  that  one 
down  my  throat. 

Christ  was  pretty  definite  on  that  subject, 
and  retaliated  with.  "But  I  say  unto  you" — 
in  short,  we  fight  not  l>ecause  we  hate. 

Tell  the  folks  who  sent  their  regards 
thanks.    Loads  cf  love  to  all. 

Paxtl. 

This  Indianapolis  boy  knew  why  he  was 
willing  to  die.  His  message  shall  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  right-thinking  people 
on  this  sorrow-laden  earth.  Christ,  the 
blesse'^  Saviour  of  mankind,  must  have 
had  such  as  he  in  mind  wheu  He  said: 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  tbls:  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  11 'c  for  liis 
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With  Hope,  Confidence,  and  Courage,  We   ' 
March  to  Victory 


EXTf^NSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 


VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcditcsday.  January  6.  1943 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.       Mr.     Speaker. 

this  yoar  will  be  marked  with  Rrimness. 

reheved  by  promise  of  eventual  belter 

days.    We  must  face  It  fearlessly,  cour- 

.agoously.  and  steadfastly. 

Thi.s  new  year  brings  a  hope  and  a 
premise.  It  also  brings  a  test  of  our  de- 
termination, our  sincerity,  our  integrity. 
Now  ii;  the  time  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  task  before  us — to  contribute  of 
our  ideas,  our  energies,  and  our  worldly 
goods  toward  the  speediest  possible  vic- 
tory. Above  all.  we  miu^t  rem'.'mber  that 
the  needs  of  our  armed  forces  come  first 
but  not  lose  sight  oi  the  fact  that  the 
protiucLs  of  the  farm  and  factory  are  es- 
sential not  only  to  our  armed  forces  but 
our  civilian  economy  as  well. 

Hopeful?  Yes.  Confident?  Of  course. 
Courageous?  Certainly.  Our  new  year 
must  be  all  of  these,  for  everything  we 
have  and  everything  we  stjind  for  is 
pitted  in  this  struggle  for  survival.  But 
happiness  itself  depends  on  human 
rights,  so  today  Ameiica  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  brave  new  year  and  not  a 
liappy  one. 

We  must  ask  for  courage  that  we  may 
ma>:e  our  sacrifices  gladly. 

We  ask  for  confidence  that  we  may 
give  our  toil  and  sweat  unstintingly  to 
final  victory,  with  full  conviction  that 
cur  cause  is  just  and  liiat  our  efforts  will 
be  crowned  with  triumph  over  evil. 

We  ask  for  hope  that  we  may  hve  to 
see  a  world  reborn;  where  every  nation 
on  the  Qilobe  will  guarantee  the  sanctity 
of  human  rit;hls,  the  dijjnity  of  man. 

We  ask  for  bravery  that,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary,  we  may  give  our  lives 
and  our  loved  ones  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
without  faltering,  wuhout  fiirchin,i;.  but 
with  tlie  solemn  pncio  of  patnots  who 
love  their  country  pnd  their  God. 

To  America  the  dawn  of  1943  presents 
a  mij;hty  chnllcnge.  one  that  will  re- 
quire all  of  the  fortitude  and  strong' h 
that  we  can  muster.  We  shall  meet  the 
challenge,  ks  we  march  forward  on  the 
road  to  victory,  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence and  courage  into  a  brave  new 
year. 


Freedom's  Textbook 


EX  I  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   EOVTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesday.  January  6.  1943 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    my 
opinion,  Fred  C.  Christopherson,  distin- 


guished and  widely  read  editorial  writer 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Argus 
Leader,  has  made  a  highly  meritorious 
suggestion  in  proposing  that  Americans 
generally  turn  to  their  Bibles  as  a  text- 
book of  freedom  during  this  trying  pe- 
riod. I  take  pleasure  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try Mr.  Christ opherson's  timely  and  tal- 
ented editorial: 

FREEDOM  S    TEXTBOOK 

The  most  important  books  in  a  nation's 
life  arc  its  textbooks.  The  nation  cf  tomor- 
row is  determined  by  what  it  is  studying  to- 
day, for  textbooks  do  more  than  impart 
information.  They  mold  the  very  spirit  of 
tlie  nation  for  the  years  to  come.  America's 
passion  for  freedom  was  born  out  of  a  cen- 
tury of  colonial  education  centering  In  one 
bock— the  Bible.  The  simple  social  struc- 
ture cf  thciie  days  was  reared  upon  three 
institutions:  Tl»e  hom^.  the  school,  and  the 
church,  in  all  of  which  the  Bible  whs 
supreme 

T'le  political  structure  of  the  United  States 
Government  designed  by  men  trained  in 
colonial  concepts  rcflcct.s  the  teacliings  cf  tlie 
Bible  There  it  is  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States 
tfward  her  neighbor  nations  has  always  been 
more  like  t+iat  of  the  pood  Samaritan  than 
i"  has  lilcp  that  of  the  robb^-r  Today  our 
Nation  fires  not  only  her  responsibility  lor 
ridding  tlie  woild  of  International  gangsters 
but  llie  next  task  of  rebuUdmit  the  world  on 
the  patterns  of  her  own  national  structure. 
No  day  in  any  of  these  war  year-4  is  there- 
fore any  more  linpoil.nit  than  Universal 
Bible  Sunday,  winch  may  serve  to  remind  the 
.American  people  of  the  source  of  tlielr  Na- 
tion's s'renvitli. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  suggested 
the  .-slogan  "Watch  your  scripture  rt-ading" 
for  th;s  year's  observance  We  .'•ugpest  that 
among  the  other  wholesome  habits  cf  life  to 
wliUli  we  i*re  r.ovv  being  svimmoned  as  con- 
tributing to  the  winning  of  the  war,  that 
every  cltircn  add  tlie  retiular  rnuding  and 
study  ox  the  textbook  of  American  freedom 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said:  "The  founda- 
tions of  our  Oover?>.ment  rest  so  much  on  tiie 
teachings  of  tlie  Bible,  that  it  would  be  diffl- 
ctilt  to  support  them  If  faith  In  the.se  teach- 
ings should  cease  to  be  practically  universal 
in  our  country."  How  can  we  have  faith  in 
them  unless  we  know  them''  Let  every  Amer- 
ican turn  to  his  textbook  of  freedom. 


The  Pope's  Christmis  Wcssaje 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  TORX 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnesdarj.  January  6.  19  43 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Spcakor,  on 
Ciiristmas  Eve  the  great  leader  of 
Christianity  addressed  the  world  on  the 
burning  topics  of  the  day,  and  expres.'^ed 
the  oiTicial  views  of  his  church  on  the 
problems  of  war  and  peace. 

He  condemned  racial  intolerance, 
totalitariani.'^m,  and  atheism. 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  at  Washington.  D.  C,  request- 
ing him  to  furnish  me  with  the  official 
copy  of  the  Pope's  address.  The  letter  is 
as  foUov;s: 


Decfmber  24.  1942 
Most  Rev.  Amleto  Giovanni  Ckocn.\ni. 
i4po<;foitr  Delegate.  Waslixngton.  D    C. 
Yov'R  E.noEtLENCY ;   I  was  thrilled  with  the 
message  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII.  which 
appear.'i    in   today's  press. 

May  I  request  you  to  send  me  the  official 
text  of  the  Pope's  message  as  .scon  as  avail- 
able. EO  that  I  may  have  the  honor  of  having 
the  same  published  in  the  CoNcr.E£,.sio:iAL 
Record? 

Reverently  yours. 

Samuel  Dickstcin, 
Mcmbir  of  Congress. 

I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  ofificial  copy 
of  the  Pope's  address,  but  a  rather  au- 
thentic vcr.sion  of  it  appears  in  the  Now 
York  Times  of  December  25.  1942.  I. 
therefore,  wish  to  insert  this  mes.sar.e  in 
the  form  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

My  drar  children  of  the  whole  wo:lcl.  as 
the  Holy  Christmas  season  comes  round  each 
year,  the  mos.sage  of  Jesus,  who  if.  light  in  the 
midst  of  darkntss.  echoes  once  more  from  the 
crib  of  Bethlehem  in  the  ears  of  Chrisaans 
and  recchocG  m  their  hea.ts  with  an  ever-m  w 
freshness  of  joy  and  piety. 

It  1;  a  mcs'-age  that  light.'-  i;p  wi'h  hca^erly 
trutli  a  world  that  is  plunged  In  darkness  by 
fatal  errors  It  infuse.s  exuberant  ar.d  trutt- 
ful  Joy  into  mankind,  torn  by  the  anxiety  cf 
deep  and  bitter  >-orrow.  It  i)rcclalms  liberty 
to  the  .«ons  of  Adam,  shackled  with  the  chains 
of  sin  and  guilt  It  promi.^>-.s  mercy,  love, 
peace  to  the  countless  hosts  of  those  in  suf- 
fering and  tribulation  who  see  their  happli".e.,s 
shattered  and  their  efTort.s  broken  li  the 
temnt•^-tuou.s  striie  and  halt-  of  cur  stormy 
days 

Tl'-e  watchword.  "I  have  compa-ssicn  on  the 
multitude."  is  for  us  a  sacred  trust  v.hich 
may  not  be  abvised.  and  It  remaln.s  ytrong 
and  intelligent  at  ail  tirr.es  and  in  all  human 
situations,  as  it  was  the  dlstlngu.shing  wo.d 
of  Jesus. 

The  church  would  be  untrue  to  h?r.velf. 
would  cease  to  be  a  mother,  if  .••he  tunud 
deal'  ears  to  lier  children's  anguished  cues 
that  reach  her  Irom  every  class  cf  the  human 
family. 

She  does  not  Intend  to  take  sides  for  either 
of  the  particular  forms  in  which  several  pe<j- 
ples  or  states  try  to  solve  the  gigantic  prob- 
lem of  domestic  order  or  international  col- 
laboration, as  long  as  these  forms  conform  to 
the  law  of  Gad. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth  and  guarciian  by  the  will  of 
G-^d  cf  the  mandate  of  Ch.l«:t,  and  of  XU^ 
natural  and  supernatiu-al  order,  the  church 
cannot  renounce  her  rUht<?  to  proclaim  to 
her  sons  end  the  whole  world  the  unchan^- 
Int;  basic  laws,  saving  them  from  every  per- 
version or  fruFtraticn.  corruption,  false  intt  r- 
pretatian,  and  error. 

This  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  fact 
thr.t  some  exact  maintenance  of  these  laws, 
not  merely  by  the  efforts  of  the  noble  and 
courageous  will,  depends  in  the  la^t  analysis 
on  the  solidity  of  any  national  quality  cf 
courage  and  sacrifice  cf  all  peoples 

Wi'  know  the  qualities  of  courage  and  snc- 
riilce  of  those  peoples,  and  v.-e  al.->o  know 
their  straitened  condition"!  and  their  sorrow^: 
and  in  this  hcjur  of  unspeakable  trial  and 
strile  we  fevl  ourselves  bound  tu  each  other, 
and  every  one  of  them  without  exception,  Ly 
u  deep,  all-embracing,  immovable  affection, 
ar.d  by  an  immense  desire  to  bring  them  every 
solace  and  help  whicli  is  in  any  way  at  our 
command 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS    AND    CHDER    WITIIl.N 
THE    NATIONS 

In  our  last  Ciiristmas  message  we  ex- 
pounded the  principles  which  Christian 
thought  suggests  for  the  e.'itabllshment  of 
an  international  order   of  friendly  relations 


and  collaboration  such  as  to  conform  to  the 
demands  of  God's  law.  Today  we  shall,  with 
the  consent,  we  feel,  and  the  Interested  at- 
tention of  all  upright  men,  pause  to  con- 
sider very  carefuUy  and  with  especial  Impar- 
tiality, the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Internal 
order  of  states  and  peoples. 

INTEKNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  INTISNAL  ORDER 
ABE   INTIMATIXT    BELATED 

International  equilibrium  and  harmony 
depend  on  the  internal  equilibrium  and  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  states  and  In 
the  material,  social,  and  Intellectual  spheres. 
A  firm  and  steady  peace  policy  toward  other 
nations  Is,  in  fact.  Impossible  without  a 
spirit  of  peace  within  the  nation  which  In- 
spires trust. 

It  is  only,  then,  by  striving  for  an  In- 
ternal peace,  a  peace  In  both  fields,  that  peo- 
ple will  be  freed  from  the  cruel  nightmare 
of  war,  and  the  material  and  psychological 
causes  of  further  discord  and  disorder  will 
be  diminished  and  gradually  eliminated. 

Every  society  worthy  of  the  name  has  orig- 
inated In  a  desire  for  peace,  and  hence 
alms  at  attaining  peace,  that  "tranquil  liv- 
ing together  In  order  "  In  which  St.  Thomas 
finds  the  essence  of   peace. 

Two  primary  elements,  then,  regulate  so- 
cial life;  A  living  together  In  order  and  a 
living  together  in  tranquillity. 

UVIKQ    TOGETHXR     IN     OBOKB 

Order,  which  is  fundamental  in  an  as- 
sociation of  men  (that  Is,  who  strive  to  at- 
tain an  end  appropriate  to  their  nature)  Is 
not  a  merely  external  Unking  up  of  such 
parts  which  are  numerically  distinct. 

It  Is  rather,  and  must  be.  a  tendency  and 
an  evermore  perfect  approach  to  an  In- 
ternal union;  and  this  does  not  exclude 
difTerences  founded  In  fact  and  sanctioned 
by  the  will  of  God  or  by  supernatural  stand- 
ards. 

The  origin  and  the  primary  scope  of  social 
life  In  the  conservation,  development,  and 
perfection  of  tb?  human  person,  helping  him 
to  realize  accurately  the  demand  and  valixes 
of  religion  and  culture  set  by  the  Creator 
to  every  man  and  to  all  mankind,  both  In  the 
whole  and  In  Its  natural  ramifications. 

This  social  life  comprises  unity  between 
the  people.  And  not  at  the  same  time  does 
it  exclude  differences  which  are  founded  in 
fact  and  nature.  But  when  one  holds  fast 
to  God.  the  Supreme  Controller  of  all  that 
relates  to  men,  then  the  simUarlties,  no  less 
than  the  differences  of  men.  find  their  al- 
lotted place  in  the  fixed  order  of  things,  of 
values,  and  henceforth  of  morality. 

When,  however,  this  foundation  is  removed 
there  ^  a  dangerous  lack  of  cohesion  In  the 
various  spheres  of  culture;  the  frontier  of 
true  values  becomes  uncertain  and  shifting, 
even  to  the  point  where  mere  external  factors 
and  often  bi.nd  Instincts  come  to  determine, 
according  to  the  prevalent  fashion  of  the  day, 
who  is  to  have  control  ol  this  or  that 
direction 

Aft«.r  the  fateful  economy  of  the  past 
decades,  during  which  the  lives  of  all  citizens 
were  subordinated  to  the  stimulus  of  gain, 
there  now  succeeds  another  n.nd  no  less  fate- 
ful policy  wbio.  ,  while  It  considers  everybody 
and  everything  with  reference  to  the  state, 
excludes  all  thought  of  ethics  or  religion. 
This  Is  a  fatal  masquerade — a  fatal  error.  It 
is  calculated  to  bring  about  incalculable  con- 
sequences for  social  life,  which  is  never  nearer 
to  losing  its  noblest  prerogatives  than  when 
it  thinks  it  can  deny  or  forget  with  impunity 
the  eternAl  source  of  its  own  dignity — God. 

JX7BIDICAL    OKDBa    OF    BOCntTT    AMD    RS    AIMS 

That  social  life,  as  God  willed  it,  may  attain 
It!-  scope  It  needs  a  Juridical  order  to  support 
it  from  without — to  defend  and  protect  It: 
the  fimction  of  this  Juridical  order  Is  not  to 
dominate  btrt  to  serve — to  help  the  develop- 
ment and  increase  of  soclety'i  vitality  in  tb« 


rich  multiplicity  of  its  ends,  leading  all  the 
individual  energies  to  their  perfection  In 
peaceful  competition  and  defending  them 
with  appropriate  and  honest  means  against 
all  that  may  militate  against  their  full 
evolution. 

Such  an  order,  tliat  it  may  safeguard  the 
equilibrium,  the  safety,  and  the  harmony  of 
society,  has  also  the  power  of  coercion  against 
those  who  only  by  this  means  can  be  held 
within  the  noble  discipline  of  social  life. 

But  in  the  Just  fulfillment  of  this  right  an 
authority  which  is  truly  worthy  of  the  name 
will  always  be  painfully  conscious  of  its  re- 
sponsibility In  the  sight  of  the  Eternal  Judge, 
before  whose  tribunal  every  wrdng  Judgment, 
and  especially  every  revolt  against  the  order 
established  by  God,  will  receive,  without  fail, 
Itc  sanction  and  its  condemnation. 

The  Juridical  order  has,  besides,  the  high 
and  difficult  scope  of  insuring  harmonious 
relations,  both  between  individuals  and  be- 
tween societies,  and  within  these.  This  scope 
Will  t>e  reached  if  legislators  will  abstain  from 
fcUowlng  those  perilous  theories  and  prac- 
tices, so  harmful  to  communities  and  to  their 
spirit  of  union,  which  derive  theif  origin  and 
promulgation  from  false  postulates. 

Among  such  postulates  we  must  count  the 
Juridical  positivism  which  attributes  a  decep- 
tive majesty  to  the  setting  up  of  purely 
human  laws,  and  which  leaves  the  way  open 
for  a  fateful  divorce  of  law  from  morality 

There  is,  besides,  the  conception  which 
claims  for  particular  nations,  or  races,  or 
classes  the  Juridical  Instinct  as  the  final  Im- 
perative and  the  norm  from  which  there  Is 
no  appeal  Finally,  there  are  those  various 
theories  which,  differing  among  themselves 
and  deriving  from  opposite  Ideologies,  agree 
in  considering  the  state  or  a  group  which 
represents  it,  as  an  absolute  and  supreme 
entity  exempt  from  control  and  from  criti- 
cism even  when  Its  theoretical  and  practical 
postulates  result  in  and  offend  by  their  open 
denial  of  essential  tenets  of  the  human  and 
Christian  conscience 

Anyone  who  considers  with  an  open  and 
penetrating  mind  the  vital  connection  be- 
tween social  order  and  a  genuine  Juridical 
order  will  realize  at  once  the  urgent  need  ol 
a  return  to  a  conception  of  law  which  Is 
spiritual  and  ethical,  serious  and  profound, 
vivified  by  the  warmth  of  true  humanity  and 
Illumined  by  the  splendor  of  the  Christian 
faith  which  bids  us  seek  in  the  Juridical  or- 
der an  outward  refraction  of  the  social  order 
willed  by  Got*,  a  luminous  product  of  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  turn  the  Image  of 
the  spirit  of  God. 

On  this  organic  conception  which  alone  Is 
living.  In  which  the  noblest  humanity  and 
the  most  genuine  Christian  spirit  flouri£b  in 
liarmony,  there  is  marked  the  scripture 
thought,  expounded  by  the  great  Aquinas: 
"Opus  Justltiae  pax — the  work  of  Justice 
shall  be  peace, '  a  thought  which  Is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  Internal  as  to  the  external  aspect 
of  social  life.  It  admits  of  neither  contrast 
nor  alternative  such  as  expressed  in  the  dis- 
junction, "love  or  right,'  but  the  fruitful 
synthesis,  "love  and  right." 

LIVINO    TOClTHni    IN    TBANQLTLLrTT 

The  second'  fundamental  element  of  peace, 
toward  v  hlch  every  human  scx:lety  tends  al- 
most instinctively,  is  tranquillity. 

Tranquillity  and  feverish  activity  are  not 
opposed  but  rather  form  a  well-balanced 
pair  for  him  who  is  inspired  by  the  beauty 
and  the  urgency  of  the  spiritual  foundations 
of  society,  and  of  the  nobility  of  its  ideals. 

To  you  young  people  who  are  wont  to  turn 
your  backs  on  the  past  and  to  rely  on  the 
future  for  your  aspirations  and  your  hopes, 
we  addrefls  ourselves  with  ardent  love  and 
fatherly  anxiety.  Enthusiasm  and  courage 
do  not  of  themselves  sulBce.  If  they  be  not. 
as  they  should  be,  placed  In  the  service  <H 
good  and  of  a  spotless  cause. 


It  Is  vain  to  agitate,  to  weary  yourselves,  to 
btistle  about  without  ever  resting  in  Gcd 
and  his  eternal  law. 

You  must  be  inspired  with  the  conviction 
that  you  are  fighting  for  truth,  tliat  you  are 
sacrificing  In  the  cause  of  truth  your  own 
tastes  and  energies,  wishes,  and  sacrifices; 
that  you  are  fighting  for  the  eternal  laws  of 
God,  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  perbon, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  Its  destiny. 

When  mature  men  and  young  men,  while 
remaining  always  at  anchor  in  the  sea  of  the 
eternally  active  tranquillity  of  God.  coordi- 
nate their  differences  of  temperament  and 
activity  In  a  genuine  Christian  spirit,  then  U 
the  propelling  element  Is  Joined  to  the  re- 
fraining element,  the  natural  differences  be- 
tween the  generations  will  never  become 
dangerous  and  will  even  conduce  vigorously 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  eternal  laws  ol 
God  In  the  changing  course  of  times  and  of 
conditions  of  life. 

THK  WOBLD  OF  LABOB 

In  one  field  of  bcx:Ih1  life,  where  for  a  whole 
century  there  was  agitation  and  bitter  con- 
flict, there  is  today  a  calm,  at  least  on  the 
surface.  We  speak  of  the  vast  and  evergrow- 
ing world  of  labor,  of  the  Immense  army  of 
workers,  of  breadwinners,  and  dependents. 

If  we  consider  the  present  with  Its  war- 
time exigencies,  as  an  admitted  fact,  then 
this  calm  may  be  called  a  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable demand;  but  If  we  look  at  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  light  of  Justice,  and  with 
reference  to  a  legitimately  regulated  labor 
movement,  then  the  tranquillity  will  remain 
only  apparent,  until  the  scope  of  such  a 
movement  be  attained. 

Always  moved  by  religious  motives,  the 
church  has  condemned  the  various  forms  of 
Marxist  socialism,  and  she  condemns  them 
today,  because  It  is  her  permanent  right  and 
duty  to  safeguard  men  from  the  currents  of 
thought  and  influences  that  Jeopardize  their 
external  salvation.  But  the  church  cannot 
Ignore  or  overlook  the  fact  that  the  worker, 
in  his  efforts  to  better  his  lot,  is  opposed  by 
a  machinery  which  Is  not  only  not  in  accord- 
ance  with  nature  but  is  at  variance  with 
Gcxi's  plan  and  with  the  purpose  He  had  in 
creating  the  goods  of  earth. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ways  they 
followed  were  and  are  false  and  to  be  con- 
demned, what  man.  and  especially  what  priest 
or  Christian,  could  remain  deaf  to  the  cries 
that  rise  from  ;he  depths  and  call  for  Jus- 
tice and  a  spirit  of  brotherly  collaboration 
In  a  world  ruled  by  a  Just  God? 

Such  silence  would  be  culpable  and  un- 
justifiable before  God.  and  conuary  to  the 
Inspired  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  who,  while 
be  inculcates  the  need  of  resolution  in  tne 
fight  against  error,  also  knows  that  we  must 
be  full  of  sympathy  for  those  who  err,  and 
open-minded  In  our  understanding  of  their 
aspirations,  hopes,  and  motives. 

When  He  blessed  our  first  parents.  God 
said:  "Increase  and  multiply  and  fill  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it."  And  to  the  first 
father  of  a  family  he  said  later :  "In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  The  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person,  then,  requires 
normally  as  a  natural  foimdation  of  life  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  goods  of  the  earth. 

To  this  right  corresponds  the  fundamental 
obligation  to  grant  private  ownership  of 
property.  If  possible,  to  all.  Positive  legisla- 
tion, regulating  private  ownership,  may 
change  and  more  or  less  restrict  its  use.  But 
if  legislation  is  to  play  a  part  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  eommimity.  it  must  prevent  the 
worker,  who  is  or  vrtll  be  a  father  of  a  family, 
from  being  condemned  to  an  economic  de- 
pendence and  slavery  which  is  irreconcilable 
with  his  rights  as  a  person. 

Whether  this  slavery  arises  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  private  capital  or  from  the 
power  of  the  state,  the  result  is  the  same. 
Indeed,  under  the  pressure  of  a  state  wbleb 
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dominates  all  the  controls  of  the  whole  field 

of  I'libllc  and  private  life,  even  going  into  the 

realm  of  Ideas  and  beliefs  and  of  conscience. 

thlii  lack  of  liberty  can  have  the  more  Ferious 

cor_sequences,     as     experience     shows     and 

proves. 

rvn  rcND^Mr.vTAL  points  for  ttie  ordeh  and 

PACIFICATION    OF    HfMAN    SOCIETY 

/nyone    who    ccaslders    In    the    light    of 
reason  and  of  faith  the  foundations  and  the 
alms  of  social  life,  which  we  have  traced  in 
broad    ctitUne.    and    contemplates    them    in 
their    purity    and    moral    sublimity,    and    In 
their  beneSts  In  every  sphere  of  life,  cannot 
but  be  convinced  of  the  powerful  contribu- 
tion to  order  and  pacification,  which  efl'^rts. 
directeci  toward  great  ideals  and  resolved  UK 
face    difHcuUies,    could    present,    or    better.' 
C'~u;d  restore  to  a  world  which  in  internally 
unhinged,  when  once  they  had  thrown  down 
the  Intellectual  and  Juridical     barriers,  cre- 
ated  by   prejudice,   errors,   indifference,   and 
by    a    long    tradition    of    secularization    of 
thoufi;ht.  feeling,  action  which  succeeded   in 
detaching   and    subtracting    the    e..rthly    city 
from  the  light  and  force  cf  the  city  of  God. 
The  call  of  the  moment  is  not  lamentation 
but  action;  not  lamentation  over  what  has 
beon.  but  reconstruction  of  what  Is  to  arl.«e 
and   must  arise  for   the  gcx>d   of  society      It 
U  for  the  h>est  and  most  dlstinguLshed  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  family,  filled  with  the 
enthu-slasm    of    crusaders,    to    unite    In    the 
spirit  of  truth.  Justice  and   love  to  the  call; 
"G(x\    wills    If — rearty    to    .serve,    to   sacrifice 
themselves,   like   the  cru.saders  of  old. 

If  the  l>Rue  was  then  the  lilx-ratlon  cf  the 
land  hall<j»ed  by  the  life  of  the  Incarnate 
word  of  God.  the  call  today  1«.  If  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  to  traver.-e  the  sea  of  errors 
of  our  day  and  to  march  on  to  free  the  "holy 
land"  of  the  spirit,  which  is  destined  to  sus- 
tain In  its  foundations  the  unchank;eat)le 
norms  and  law.s  on  which  will  arise  a  j^ocial 
construction  of  solid  internal  consistency. 
With  this  lofty  purpo-se  before  us,  we  turn 
from  the  crib  of  the-  Pnr.ce  of  Peace,  confi- 
dent that  Hi^s  irrace  is  difTu.sed  in  all  hearts, 
to  you.  beloved  children,  who  recognize  and 
adore  in  Christ  your  Saviour;  we  turn  to  all 
those  who  are  tinited  with  us  at  least  by  the 
bond  of  faith  in  God;  we  turn  to  all  those 
who  would  be  free  of  doubt  and  error,  and 
who  desire  light  and  guidance;  and  we  ex- 
hort \ou  with  .'^uppliant,  paternal  insistence 
not  only  to  realize  fully  the  dreadful  gravity 
of  this  hour,  but  also  to  meditate  upon  the 
vistas  of  good  and  supernatural  benefit  v.hich 
It  opens  up,  and  to  unite  and  collaborate 
toward  the  renewal  of  society  in  spirit  and 
truth. 

The  essential  aim  of  this  necessary  and 
holy  cru.sade  is  that  the  ttar  of  peace,  the 
star  cf  Beihlelum,  may  shine  out  again  over 
the  whole  of  mankind  in  all  its  brilliant 
splendor  and  reassuring  consolation  as  a 
pledge  and  augury  of  a  brltcr.  mere  fruitful. 
and  happier  fu'ure  It  Is  true  that  the  road 
ffum  nij'ht  to  full  d:iy  will  be  long,  but  of 
decisive  inip'-rtance  are  the  first  steps  on  tb* 
path  becHuse  the  first  five  milestones  bear 
chiseled  the  following  maxims: 

1.  Dlgnltjr  and  rlghUi  of  the  human  p«T- 
•on:  Me  who  would  bav«  the  star  of  p^ace 
•btst  Mtt  MMl  Miind  gUMd  over  society  should 
for  Itto  tmrt  in  ffiving  back  to  th« 
ptvtm  ttoa  tOgtilXf  glvm  to  it  U/  d'^t 
(ha  vary  bafpnnUi*;  ha  ah'.utd  '.u;-"*^ 
ttw  0»t$mi¥*  hardin«  or  mtm,a»  if  "  •^y  ""• 
a  mum  without  •  wmtl,  tb4rtr  Moiu/fxi^,  &  .c,»i, 
It,  Uitrllectual,  and  moral  toetjuMiml' 
tbalr  daarth  of  solid  prlnelplr-s  and 
•tfonf  eoovletlona.  thair  surfeit  u(  inntlnctive 
Mnalbta  excKetnent,  and  thr:r  'A  '..Ihum. 

f!«  should  favor,  by  tvery  IuaIU  mean*.  In 
»v 'ry  ephere  of  life,  sijcial  inbtilutions  In 
whl'-h  a  full  peiKonal  responsibility  is  assured 
and  guaranteed  both  In  the  earthly  and  the 
ete  nal  crder  of  things. 

I?*  should  uphold  respect  for  the  practical 
realiZaUon  of  the  fullowlng  fundamental  pti- 


Ronal  rights:  The  right  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop (jne  s  corporeal.  Intellectual,  and  moral 
life  and  especially  the  right  to  religious  for- 
mation and  education;  the  right  to  the  wor- 
siup  of  God  In  private  and  public  and  to 
carry  on  lehgious  works  of  charity;  the  right 
and  principle  to  marry  and  ty  achieve  the  a.m 
or  married  life,  the  right  to  conjii'^al  and 
domestic  society,  the  right  to  work  as  the 
Indispensable  means  toward  the  maintenance 
of  fam.iy  life;  the  right  to  free  chclce  of  a 
state  of  life.  and.  hence,  too.  of  the  priest- 
hood or  religious  life;  the  right  to  the  use  of 
material  goods,  in  keeping  with  his  duties 
and  social  ttmuafons 

2,  Defense  of  scclal  unity  and  especially  of 
the  family:  He  who  would  have  the  star  of 
peace  shine  out  and  stand  over  society  should 
reject  every  form  of  materialism  which  tees 
In  the  people  only  a  herd  cf  individuals  who, 
divided  and  without  any  internal  cohesion, 
are  coiisidered  as  a  mass  to  be  lorded  over  and 
threatened  arbitrarily;  he  should  strive  to 
understand  scciety  as  an  intrinsic  unity, 
which  has  grown  up  and  matured  under  the 
guidance  of  Providence,  a  unity  which,  within 
the  bounds  assigned  to  It  and  according  to 
It.s  own  peculiar  gifts,  tends,  with  the  col- 
laboration of  the  various  clas.'-es  and  profes- 
sions, toward  the  eternal  and  ever  new  alms 
of  culture  and  religion 

He  should  defend  the  lndiH.s(;lubillty  of 
matrimony,  he  should  give  to  the  family, 
that  tinlque  cell  of  the  people,  space,  light, 
and  air  so  that  It  may  attend  to  its  mimlcn 
of  perpetuating  new  life  and  of  educating 
children  In  a  spirit  corresponding  to  its  own 
true  religious  convictions,  and  that  It  may 
pir-K^rve.  fortify,  and  reccnstiiutc.  according 
to  Its  powers,  its  proper  economic,  spiritual, 
moral,  and  Jurldic  unity 

He  should  take  care  that  the  material  and 
spiritual  advantages  of  the  family  be  shared 
by  the  domestic  servants,  he  shculd  strive  to 
secure  for  every  t^mlly  a  dwelling  where  a 
materially  and  morally  healthy  family  life 
may  be  seen  in  all  Its  vigor  and  worth;  he 
should  take  caie  that  the  place  of  work  be  not 
so  separated  from  the  home  as  to  make  the 
head  of  the  family  and  educator  of  the  chil- 
dren a  virtual  stranger  to  his  own  household. 
He  should  take  care,  above  all.  that  the  bond 
of  iru.st  and  mutual  help  should  be  reestab- 
lished between  the  family  and  the  public 
school,  that  bond  which  in  other  times  gave 
such  happy  results,  but  which  now  has  been 
rephiced  by  mistrust  where  the  schccl.  influ- 
enced and  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  matc- 
rialL-m.  corrupts  and  destroys  what  the  par- 
ents have  Instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
children. 

3.  Dignity  and  prerogatives  of  labor:  He 
who  would  have  the  star  of  peace  shine  out 
and  stand  guard  over  society  should  give  to 
wctk  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  God  from  the 
begin  r.ing 

As  an  indlspen,=able  means  towa'd  gaining 
over  the  world  that  mastery  which  God 
w.'-hes  for  His  glory,  all  woik  has  an  Inherent 
dignity  and  at  the  same  time  a  close  connec- 
tion With  the  perfect. on  of  the  person;  this  Is 
the  noble  dignity  and  privilege  of  w  rk  which 
in  not  In  any  way  cheapened  by  th'*  fatigue 
and  the  burden  which  have  fo  br  h'Tne  ns  the 
FlTrct  of  or:{(in^l  sin,  in  obedience  and  sub' 
misalon  to  the  will  of  Ood 

Those  Who  sra  familiar  with  tha  fraat 
an/-yclicaU  of  t.ur  pr*d#C'»«(yfft  and  c/ur  f>ivn 
pfwviotta  t<."  •.■  m  ki.'.-t.  n-n  (hat  tha  «tiujrctt 
tfotf  not  1  '  •  •'  •  '1  ;iw  'h-  prtctieal  eon- 
clUklotts  which  utf  (I'ti'.'-'i  {■•,ii>  ii.<  rri'.ral 
ftoblUty  of  Work,  and  i.  n.-.c  thtui  all  ttta 
bupport  of  her  authority. 

llxeaa  exigencies  Include  bi .  idei  a  Just 
waga  which  covers  the  ».e»<;-.  i,!  :  he  woiker 
and  his  family,  the  ccukeiNai  ion  ui.d  pi'ifi-c- 
tion  of  a  iccial  order  v.h:ch  w.:i  niakt-  posKible 
an  a&»urc-d,  even  if  mcde.-t,  private  property 
for  ail  classes  cf  scciety.  wh;ch  wiH  promote 
higher  education  for  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing  class   s\ho   are   especially  endowed    with 


Intelllgerce  and  good  will,  will  promote  the 
care  and  the  practice  cf  the  social  spirit  in 
ones  immediate  neighborhood,  in  the  district, 
the  province,  the  people,  and  the  Nation,  a 
spirit  which  by  smoothing  over  friction  an*-  ^ 
ing  from  privilege  or  class  interests,  removes 
from  llie  Wt.ikers  the  sense  cf  isolat  on 
th-cugh  the  assurir^g  exper:ence  of  a  genu- 
inely human,  and  fraternally  Christian 
solidarity. 

Th9  progress  and  the  extent  of  urgent 
reforms  depend  on  the  economic  possibilities 
of  single  nations. 

It  is  only  through  an  Intelligent  and  gen- 
erous sharing  of  forces  between  the  strong 
and  the  weak  that  it  will  be  possible  to  effect 
a  universal  pacificatlcn  in  such  wise  as  not 
to  leave  behind  centers  of  conflagration  and 
Infection  from  which  new  di.-astrrs  may  come. 

There  are  evident  signs  which  go  to  show 
that,  in  the  ferment  of  all  the  prejudices  and 
feelings  of  hate,  those  inevitable  but  lamenta- 
ble nfT'prlng  rf  the  war  psvchosis.  there  Is 
still  aflumc  in  the  peoples  the  consciousness 
of  their  Intimate  mutual  dependence  for  good 
or  for  evil,  nay.  that  this  consciousness  la 
more  alive  and  active. 

Is  It  not  true  that  deep  thinkers  see  ever 
more  ritarly  in  the  renunciation  of  eroi.Bm 
and  national  I'olation,  the  way  to  general 
salvation,  ready  as  they  are  to  demand  of 
their  peoples  a  heavy  participation  in  the 
sacrifices  necessary  for  sfKial  well-being  in 
other  p'oples? 

M^y  this  Chrlgtmas  message  of  ours,  ad- 
dre'-sed  to  all  those  who  are  animated  by  a 
good  will  and  a  generous  heart,  encourage 
and  lncrea.se  the  legions  of  these  social  cru- 
sades in  every  nation  And  may  God  deign 
to  give  to  their  peaceful  cause  the  victory, 
of  which  their  noble  enterprise  is  worthy 

The  rehabilitation  of  Juridic  order.  He  who 
would  have  the  star  cf  peace  shine  out  and 
stand  guard  over  social  life  should  collaborate 
toward  a  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Jurid- 
ical order  The  Juridic  sense  of  today  is 
often  altered  and  overturned  by  the  profes- 
sion and  the  practice  of  a  positivi.-m  and  a 
utilitarianism  which  are  subjected  and  bound 
to  the  service  of  determined  groups,  classts. 
and  movements  whose  proj^rams  direct  and 
determine  the  course  of  legislation  and  prac- 
tices cf  the  courts. 

Tlie  cure  for  this  situation  becomes  feasible 
when  we  awaken  again  the  consciousness  of 
a  Juridical  order  resting  on  the  supreme  do- 
minion cf  God  and  safeguarded  from  all  hu- 
man whimG;  a  consciousness  cf  an  order 
which  stretches  fcrth  its  arm  In  protection 
or  punishment  over  the  unforgettable  rights 
of  man  and  protects  them  against  the  attacks 
of  every  human  power. 

Prom  the  Juridic  order,  as  willed  bv  Gcd. 
flows  man's  inalienable  right  to  Juridical  se- 
curity, and  by  this  very  fact  to  a  definite 
sphere  of  rights  immune  from  all  arbitrary 
attack 

The  relations  of  man  to  man.  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  society,  to  authority,  to  civil  duties, 
the  relations  rf  society  and  of  authority  to 
the  Individual  should  be  p'acei  on  a  firm 
Juridic  footing  «nd  be  guarded,  when  th«! 
need  arises,  by  the  authority  of  the  <  ourts. 
This   suppore^r 

Firstly.  A  tribunal  snd  a  judge  who  taka 
thatr  dirtctlons  from  m  ckarly  formutatad 
and  daflned  ri«^.t; 

tfasondly  Cl'or  juridtcst  nmini  whirh  msy 
not  ba  ov'fi  .,f/i  r,y  or.,  .i,  •,<«»i  sppcuu 
to  •  »wpp»!=  !  I '  finUr  M-1,1  ill,  I  '  Of  by  marrly 
Utllltarotn  '  'i<-u' .'  i.-     .  /.o 

Thirdly  It. I-  f' ■■■!.■  .'u  <f  tt.«-  p!iri^(j)I# 
that  even  the  I- '>'<  io.o  n.c  fiio*  i.;',n.>  i«--  imd 
organizations  ni-pen<i' ni  <n  it  ii-i-  tb.iiiid 
to  repair  and  to  withdi...,  tn.  ..^  j  t«  which 
are  harmful  to  the  liLer;>  prcpeiiy,  honor, 
pr<  grebb.  <jr  hi  tlih  cf   the  individuals 

6.  Conception  of  the  stat?  according  to  the 
Christian  sp.rit ;  He  who  would  have  the  stor 
of  peace  siune  out  and  stand  guard  over 
human  society  should  cocpsrate  toward  the 
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aetting  up  cf  a  state  conception  and  practice 

founded  en  reasonable  dircipline,  exalted 
kindliness,  and  a  responsible  Christian  spirit. 
He  should  help  to  restore  the  state  and  its 
power  to  the  service  cf  human  society,  to 
the  full  recognition  of  the  rei-pect  due  to 
the  human  pei^on  and  his  efforts  to  attain 
his  eternal  destiny.  He  sbculd  apply  and 
devote  himself  to  dispelling  the  errors  which 
aim  at  deviating  the  state  and  Its  authority 
from  the  path  c  morality,  at  severing  them 
from  the  eminently  ethical  bond  which  links 
them  to  individual  and  social  life,  and  at 
making  them  deny  or  In  practice  Ignore  their 
essential  dependence  on  the  will  cf  the 
Creator,  Pe  should  work  for  the  recognition 
and  diffusion  of  the  truth  which  teaches, 
even  In  matters  of  this  world,  that  the  deep- 
est meaning,  the  ultimate  moral  basis  and 
the  universal  validity  of  "reigning"  lies  In 
"serving." 

r  ONSIDEaATlONS    OF    THE     WOaU)    WAR    AND    THE 
RENOVATION     OF    EOCIFTT 

Beloved  children,  may  God  grant  that 
while  you  listen  to  our  voice  your  heart  may 
be  profoundly  stirred  and  mcved  by  the 
deeply  felt  seriousness,  the  loving  eollcltude. 
the  unremitting  Insistence  with  which  we 
drive  home  these  thoughts,  which  are  meant 
as  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  world, 
and  a  rallying  cry  to  all  those  who  are  ready 
to  ptjnder  and  weigh  the  grandeur  of  their 
mla.--lon  and  rc»p(  nslblllty  by  the  vastnesa 
of  this  univfr,«l  disaster 

A  great  part  of  mankind,  and.  let  us  not 
shirk  from  I'aylnK  it.  not  a  few  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  have  to  some  extent 
their  share  in  the  collective  responsibility  for 
the  growth  of  error  and  for  the  hwrm  and  the 
lack  of  moral  fiber  in  the  society  of  tfxlay 

What  Is  this  world  war.  with  all  Its  attrnd- 
ant  circumstances,  whether  they  be  remote 
or  proximate  causes.  Us  progress  and  ma- 
terial lecal  and  moral  effects— what  Is  It 
but  the  crumbling  process,  not  expected,  per- 
haps, by  the  thoughtless,  but  seen  and  dep- 
recated bv  those  who=e  pa?e  penetrated  Into 
the  realities  of  a  social  order  which,  bchnd 
a  decepiiy^  exterior  or  the  mask  of  conven- 
tional shibboleths,  h'd  Its  mortal  weakne^s 
and  Its  unbridled  lust  for  gain  and  power? 

That  which  In  peacetime  lay  coiled  up. 
broke  loose  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  a  fad 
succession  of  r.cts  at  variance  with  the  hu- 
man   and    ChrlstlRn    sense. 

International  agreements  to  make  war  less 
Inhuman  by  confinlnp:  it  to  th?  ccmbptants. 
to  regulate  the  procedure  of  occupation  and 
the  imprisonment  of  the  conouered.  re- 
mained In  various  places  and  a  dead  letter; 
and  who  can  see  the  end  of  this  progressive 
demoralization  of  the  people;  who  can  wish 
to  watch  Impctently  this  disastrous  progress? 

Should  they  not  rather,  over  the  ruins  of 
a  social  order  which  has  given  such  tragic 
proof  of  Its  Ineptitude  as  a  factor  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  gather  together  the  hearts 
of  all  those  who  are  magnanimous  and  vp- 
rlght  In  the  solemn  vow  not  to  rei«t  until  In 
all  peoples  and  all  nat'ona  of  the  earth,  a 
vast  lefflon  shall  be  formed  of  those  hand- 
fu's  of  men  who.  bent  on  brinslng  back  so- 
ciety to  it«  certer  of  frrsvlty  which  Is  the  law 
of  O'd.  aspire  to  the  sf-rvice  al  the  human 
p'-rwin  snd  at  his  common  life  enr.obled  In 
O'd' 

M  >rik)nd  f.i»?«-«  rhsf  v/w  Ui  lUr  r/;<ifiM'»ii 
<U-»(1  wh/*  IMr  hufl*d  on  tb*  ffKt  of    ».  ••> 
Th*  iHtcntU'^  lit  ih*lf  r.f<'  in   'h*    furilla.'-;,' 
(jf  ti^ir  duty  Is  a  h'/t'xaii»l  '/fl^f<1  for  a  ».<  w 
and  belter  s<^ul  Ofd«r 

Manktt.d  owe*  that  vow  to  the  innumerable 
sorrowing  ho*t  of  mothers,  widow*,  and  rr* 
ph  lis  who  have  se«-n  the  Ufhl.  the  soluce, 
aid  the  support  of  their  lives  wrenched  from 
tl.(..i 

H  riklnd  owes  that  vow  to  those  number- 
k'V'  exiles  whom   the  Luirlcaue  of  war  baa 


torn  from  their  native  land  and  scattered  In 
the  land  of  the  stranger,  who  can  make  their 
own  the  lament  of  the  prophet:  "Our  inherit- 
ance Is  turned  to  aliens,  our  house  to 
strangers. " 

Mankind  owes  that  vow  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persona  who,  without  any 
fault  on  their  part,  sometimes  only  because 
of  their  nationality  or  race,  have  been  con- 
signed to  death  or  to  a  slow  decline. 

Mankind  owes  that  vow  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  noncombatants,  women,  children, 
sick,  and  aged  from  whom  aerial  warfare, 
whose  horrors  we  have  from  the  beginning 
frequently  denounced,  has.  without  d  scrlm- 
Inatiou  or  through  lnac"equate  precautions, 
taken  life,  goods,  health,  home,  charitable 
refuge,  or  house  of  prayer. 

Mankind  owes  that  vow  to  the  flcod  of 
tears  and  bitterness,  to  the  accumulation 
of  sorrow  and  suffering,  emanating  from  the 
murderous  ruin  of  the  dreadful  conflict,  and 
crying  to  heaven  to  send  down  the  Holy 
■  Spirit  to  liberate  the  world  from  the  inun- 
1    dation  of  violence  and  terror. 

And  where  could  you  with  quieter  as-ur- 
I  ance  and  trust,  and  with  mere  cfBcacicus 
I  faith,  place  this  vow  for  the  rcnewnl  cf 
j  society  than  at  the  feet  of  the  "Desired  of 
I  All  Nations"  who  lies  before  us  in  the  crib 
!  with  all  the  charm  of  His  sweet  humanity  as 
I  a  babe,  but  alao  In  the  dynamic  attru;tion 
of  His  incipient  mission  as  Redeemer? 

Where  could  this  noble  and  holy  crusade 
for  the  cleansing  and  renewal  of  society  have 
a  more  s!gnldcant  consecration  or  find  a 
mor^  potent  inspiration  than  at  Bethlehem, 
where  the  new  Adam  appears  In  the  adorable 
mystery  of  the  incarnation. 

For  it  is  at  His  fountains  of  truth  and 
grace  that  mankind  should  find  the  water  of 
life  if  it  is  not  to  perish  in  the  desert  of  this 
life  "Of  Htfi  fulness  we  all  have  received  " 
His  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  flows  as  freely 
tcday  as  It  has  for  20  centuries  on  the  world 

His  light  can  overcome  the  darkness,  the 
rays  of  HiS  love  can  conquer  the  icy  egoism 
which  holds  so  many  back  from  becoming 
great  and  conspicuous  In  their  higher  life. 

To  you,  crusader  volunteers  of  a  distin- 
guished new  society,  lift  up  the  new  alarm  of 
mor.;l  and  Christian  rebirth,  declare  war  on 
the  darkness  which  comes  from  deserting 
God.  on  the  coldness  that  comes  from  strife 
between  brothers. 

It  Is  a  fight  for  the  human  race  that  Is 
g.avely  ill  and  must  be  healed  In  the  name 
o'  conscience  ennobled  by  Christianity. 

May  our  blessing  and  paternal  good  wishes 
and  encouragement  go  with  your  generous 
enterprise,  and  may  they  remain  with  all 
those  who  do  not  shirk  hard  SBcrificcs — those 
weapons  which  are  more  potent  than  any 
steel  to  combat  the  evil  from  which  society 
suffers. 

Over  your  crusade  for  a  social,  human  and 
Christian  ideal  may  there  shine  cut  as  a  con- 
solation and  an  Inspiration  the  star  that 
stands  over  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem,  the 
first  and  the  perennial  star  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Prom  the  sign  of  it  every  faithful  heart 
drew,  drnws  and  ever  will  draw  strenKth: 
"If  srntie«  in  camp  shoiikl  »t>ind  sg»in«t 
me.  my  heart  «ha]|  not  f*^r  " 

WhTe  that  eur  Khln*^,  tb^r^  is  CTirUt 
"V>,')i  H/ffi  for  i'-Hfi*-r  w*  shall  not  inurtfUrt. 
thfooKi    Him  let  U»  nil  to  Hiffi,  IMit  with  <i»«r 

Oh;!d    that   IS   bortt    today   we   n»sy    rejoue 

Mr.  6pe*k«r,  I  hope  that  the  word*  of 
Hu  JIolmeM  will  be  heeded  by  the  world 
at  war  and  that  the  new  society  which 
will  arlKe  after  the  war  will  be  built  on 
the  principles  of  Justice,  unity  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 


Freetown,  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  6,  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  append  hereto  a 
poem  composed  by  Col.  Floyd  E.  Evans, 
United  States  Army.  Colonel  Evans, 
who  fought  in  the  last  war  in  the  skies 
over  Prance,  for  many  years  was  direclor 
of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  of  the 
S-.ate  of  Michigan.  He  organized  the 
original  air  unit  of  the  Michigan  National 
Guard,  serving  as  its  commanding  officer 
for  some  time  and  then  becoming  air 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  division  of 
which  the  Michigan  National  Guard  was 
a  unit.  He  Is  at  present  on  duty  in 
Fie^town.  Sierra  Leone.  Africa,  being  as- 
signed to  ihe  Royal  Air  Force  as  a  mili- 
tary intelligence  cfBcer.  Closely  associ- 
ated with  him  Is  Lt.  Comdr.  Jack  MrP.ill. 
United  States  Navy,  who.  many  of  our 
Members  WiU  pleasantly  recall,  seivtd  as 
clerk  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
this  House. 

Colonel  Evans  composed  this  little 
poem  to  b?  read  at  a  New  Year's  parly 
bsing  sponsored  by  himself.  McFall.  and 
United  States  consular  agent,  Chris  Neil- 
sen.  I  think  ycu  will  find  it  of  factual 
interest  not  only  because  of  the  many 
wild  stories  we  hear  about  the  condi- 
tions in  Africa,  as  exemplified  by  the 
predictions  of  the  Atlantic  skipper,  but 
also  it  will  be  of  interest  as  setting  forth 
the  true  spirit  of  comradery  existing  be- 
tween the  ofiBcers  cf  our  armed  forces  and 
our  allies. 

FREETOWN  ON  THE  COAST  OF  SIESBA  LXONI 

Oh,  they  shipped  me  on  to  Freetown  on  the 

c^ast  of  SiCiia  Leone, 
For  no  o'her  possible  reason  than  my  earthly 

6  lis  to  atcne 
Now  this  city  from  a  distance  is  a  beauty  to 

behold 
With  lU  harbor,  trees,  and  mountains,  with 

its  structures  clear  and  bold. 
As  you  pass  Into  this  harbor  and  float  gently 

past  the  bocm. 
Tou  get  a  closer  picture  of  the  famous  White 

Man's  Tomb. 
You're  then  told  by  the  aklppper  be  ain't 

envious  of  your  post — 
He's  discharged  too  many  a  laddie  for  the  last 

time  or-  this  coast. 
He  aays  "That  malaria  will  get  you.  and  you 

fall  t/>  the  Cysentery. 
Blacki^stet  feter.  ec7*ms.  or  even  water  on 

the  knee 
The  Iniwt  theyu  bite  »>y  day  and  niifht, 
fr't.rplon*  will  Kl**  f'Ai  ronstaiit  Iright, 
'fhA  nunti*.n'U  tmiU*'  fiM  th«^'ll  hts*. 
Af'd  1  '/n«  mua  ttif^f*  11, At  Arl/V/m  mtm, 
HyfUht  snd  Uu^ttton  ty  it«e  fuel, 
Wint  cearly  relish  whit*  mutt't  n»*at, 
C.ot-Hu  and  'iiuU/T»  are  in  the  Ixay, 
Writdy  U)  eat  your  sppendiiKes  sway. 
Boa  ccjfittricUjra  are  here  by  the  scora. 
Trey  hug  «<  u  once  then  there  i.in't  no  mora. 
Bii boons  with  a  grin  and  ii.  11  of  lun 
V/ill  tear  you  opart  fore  ><jur  wtvrk's  begun. 
There's  scores  and  i>cores  of  driver  anta 
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Whoni  eat  you  up   without  removing  your 

pants. 
The  Jiggers,  too.  have  a  terrible  bite, 
A  few  nibbles  from  them  and  you'll  never  be 

right." 
Now,   this    Is    the   story   you   get   from    the 

skipper. 
And   you   go   ashore   "vlth   mind   blank   and 

bitter. 
You've   sailed   far  and   long   and   tried   to   be 

brave. 
You're    finally    landed    at    the    White    Man's 

Grave. 
On  shoie  you  are  met  by  an  amiable  guy, 
Who  surely  doesn't  look  like  he's  come  here 

to  die. 
"Chris  Neilsen's   the   name,"  he  says  with  a 

~  grin. 
"I've  come  here   to  greet  you  and  welcome 

you  In  " 
He's   tall,    blond,    and    healthy,    and    full    of 

good  cheer. 
You'd  swear  by  the  Bible  he  ain't  been  here 

a  year. 
"Sixteen  years  on  the  coast,"  he  says  with  a 

smile, 
From    Las;os    to   Bathurst.    and    it's    many   a 

mile. 
Now.  Freetown  to  me  is  a  mighty  fine  place 
In  spite  of  that  skipper  and  its  alleged  dis- 
grace. 
There's  health,  vim,  and  vigor,  and  a  fine  place 

to  swim, 
This  malaria  stuff  is  only  a  whim. 
Just   five   Plains   of  quinine   and   much  very 

good  whisky. 
You'll   live   long  and  happily   and   always  be 

fri-sky. 
Now  take  it  from  me — but  I  won't  tell  you  the 

best 
Tin  you've  come  and  had  a  drink  at  Refugees' 

Rest 
"I'm  consular  agent,"  he  says  n.s  we  dine, 
"And  repre-pntative,  too.  of  a  U    S    bout  line 
My  nelKhb<T  above — hi."*  name  is  McKall, 
An  observer  bv  title,  but  111  not  tell  you  all 
He's  tall  and  he  i  handsome  and  a  very  swell 
Kuy. 

W^  11  (tiv»»  him  n  ring  und  hnvr  him  drop  fry  " 
"It  •  (otjr  month*  ln«t  Tu»»-«l«v  t/iat  Iv*-  be«*n 

hefp,'  'f^'/^  J^m 
"AttH  1  U1^t•  U  rniK-b  t^'-ft  when  I'm  Hat  tm 

fr»7  f'l   •! 

1  re  ttft^it  bitteti  (ry  «li#eter»  ati'i  1  *e  trtanen 

thai  tW-i  im  ihnn$gH" 
"I  ii<  k  ('/  y>;w   trU'nii,  '  tm^it  I^Ht:  «it>i  «  «Drtlf, 
"ICffli   hlttlMK   iht;  iitilnine,    ke*-!)  uway  from 

fhf   biifc(  " 
Th0ie'»    romance   and    ait    in    thie    hiatorU.'al 

pltt(f. 
There  e     eisters     and     nurses — ah,     heavenly 

grace ! 
There's  an  admiral    named   Pegram,   a   swell 

guy  to  know. 
And  a  general  named  Woolner.  who  runs  well 

the  land  show. 
Cole-Hamilton  Is  a   dandy,  and   an  admiral 

too. 
'Piloting   the   R     A    F.   beiter'n    most   others'^ 

could  do. 
Ai;d  high  up  on  the  hill  behind  the  big  gun 
Tlie  big  £hv)t  of  all — Sir  Hubert  Stevenson. 
No-w  Hubert,  my  friend,  is  another  swell  per- 
son; 
He  governs  this  place  with  love  and  devotion. 
He's  C(.>mmander  in  chief  and  speaks  for  the 

Crown; 
A  more  popular  person  will  never  be  found. 
Ko*   there's  English  and  Welsh  and  Irish  a 

few. 
There   are   Scotsmen    and    Aussies    and   New 

Ze.^larders,  too. 
There's   Scuth    Africans,    Canadians,    and    If 

furthir  you  icc':. 
You'll    find   Indians,  Egyptians,   and   even   a 

Greek. 


The  Free  French  are  courteous,  Elways  cheer- 
ful, never  chagrined. 

A  tou'^h  road  they've  had,  but  most  deter- 
mined to  win. 

Tluy'll  wine  you  and  dine  you  and  show  you 
much  fun; 

Your  hitch  will  be  over  'fore  It's  hardly 
begun 

Now  let's  drink  to  our  Allies,  their  spirits  to 
cheer 

And  to  all  here  assembled — a  Happy  New  Year. 


New  Congress  Must  Halt  Bureaucratic 
Waste  and  Bungling  and  Restore  Con- 
fidence in  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    V.ICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Wednesday,  January  6,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain every  Member  assembling  here  for 
this  new  Con!.;ress  feels  the  solemnity  of 
the  obliRation  resting  upon  us  to  do  all 
within  our  power  to  expedite  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

An  early  and  complete  victory,  won 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  minimum  of  lives, 
is  the  Roal  of  all,  regardless  of  party,  I 
know  that  the  House  approaches  its  task 
in  that  spirit. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  will  not 
be  diflerences  of  opinion.  It  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance of  everything  that  l.s  proposed. 
It  doe.T  not  mean  that  v^e  vuli  accept 
blindly  and  wJthiout  debate  whatever 
ideat;  and  projecs  m«v  be  pl»red  be- 
fore ws 

Wtif  H  doe<!  mrtiu.  1  b'li'V",  A  mlnlfntim 
oi  «'fld  (hhst'f  tttii}  «  >'/«*»!  »b«;¥'n^*i  hi 
niU'Utn   t'tf   tti"  t^kfi  1)1  itif,iUtn      !• 

O'lt'ii  Uti't*tt,  1  )ft\\itf  H  «//««»)  »\t(i4'Ui  >>  of 
\r-tt  UittU  wrcl  |/«  li'iUi*\  tit  \tUtl  Wt  *  h'  >  "if 
tKJi  («»(//>(    n1     Dtr    |»»//M»«  <<''/U4    \lt>^tUU^i. 

'I'ill.'i  »('-'//  C'^iKN  -s  VUll  >*-fSf  no  •l.-#'flll 

pu/po.v  If  It  (Iff <  fMialf'j  inio  it  i><^jlil'al 
d<  buiin^  .so(i«  ly,  wiili  u->  M<'nib«-/.'5  mon- 
impre.i.^jtd  by  wlmt  niuy  hapjx'n  ui  iJif 
poll-s  two  yeiirs  iKun  now  lh;ui  lliey  are 
witii  what  l.s  ciiMcntly  happening  on  the 
battlffleids  of  the  world  ;ind  what  i.s  hap- 
p'-nmg,  as  a  result,  in  our  domestic 
affairs. 

If  ever  in  our  history  as  a  Nation  there 
were  a  time  wh(?n  individual  Members 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  must  rise  to 
tlie  full  level  of  statesmanship,  this  is  the 
time.  And  there  Is  no  doubt  that  our 
Members  a.ssemble  today  with  that 
thought  in  mind. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  there  is 
no  fundamental  difference  among  the 
Members  as  to  the  necessity  of  winning 
this  war  as  quickly  and  as  efficiently  and 
as  economically  ;i.s  it  can  be  won.  Any 
differences  as  to  that  died  on  the  day 
of  Pearl  Harbor  and  they  were  buried 
in  the  last  election. 

In  order  to  do  our  part  in  the  winning 
of  the  war  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress exercise  fully  the  rifUits  and  obli- 
I  gallons  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Consti- 


^, 


tution  and  by  the  traditions  of  our  his- 
tory- 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  unrest  and 
discontent  that»exists  among  our  people 
today.  That  unrest  and  discontent  does 
not  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  our 
uniformed  forces  are  conducting  them- 
selves on  the  battlefields  and  on  the  seas 
and  in  the  skies  of  the  world. 

It  arises  from  a  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  manner  in  which  our  domestic  affairs 
are  being  conducted. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  this  Congress 
to  restore  that  confidence,  and  the  way 
to  restore  it  is  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  affairs.  The  bungling, 
waste,  and  bureaucratic  whims  which 
have  marked  and  marred  many  of  the 
Government's  domestic  activities  is  the 
concern  of  this  House.  If  we  do  not  do 
our  full  duty  in  correcting  the  error.<» 
which  have  been  made  and  which  are 
continuing  to  be  made,  I  fear,  as  do  the 
people  of  my  district,  for  the  future  of 
our  country. 

It  is  a  war  obligation  which  we  will 
meet  when  we  tackle  the  domestic  prob- 
lems plaguing  our  people.  It  is  just  as 
much  a  war  obligation  as  is  the  proper 
supplying  of  our  armed  forces  wherever 
they  may  be. 

Unle.ss  the  confidence  of  our  people  at 
home  in  their  Government  is  restored, 
the  discontent  will  become  so  great  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  give  to  our  armed 
forces  the  tremendous  volume  of  support 
which  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  go 
on  to  the  victory  which  they  are  so 
valiantly  pursuing, 

I  realize  that  the  diCRcultie.s  which  our 

domestic  economy  l.s  bound  to  encounter 

under  the  impact  of  war  cannot  be  mad* 

I   ca.sy.     But  that  l.s  no  reason  why  lhe> 

1   shf>uld  be  made  iinnecr^carily  hard. 

Y't  that  \'^  what  awr  people,  many  ol 
th'-m   ^^li^v^  ts  brine;  (VitiP 
I       f.t^hfT  ^ftnp  til  tiip  hHfd«hip«!  miKt  b" 
tfUiini't]  bv  •hi'!  (Uiinetf^*t  tft  ihpff  mue 

it*'  Hti  pn*fh;f  tfi*^h'H)  liffltn)  111  fdu/ ttf 
)>»«   ihf  UUhit*'   Ui   i\t*>   ttt>nn»\i\$fii  tit  Uy 

If   W^tiAf  lhlfil/0  IhMl  Ihir  \iH\i\u    Its  un* 

niiiat  \tf  told  fiunkly  und  (r*«-)y  niiy  iUff 
are  neri'hsjtiy  '1  U»-y  vniMuii  (x*  con- 
I  vinced  "Jiiii  ihey  are  nece.shiiry  in  the 
United  States  hjmply  Ix-caus*?  they  are 
necf.s.sary  in  somt'  other  country  where 
vastly  different  conditions  prevail. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  that  this  Congress 
can  go  into  this  problem  of  restorin? 
public  confidence  in  the  Government  in 
a  thorough  manner  and  without  the 
name  calling  and  aspersions  tliat  so 
often  niar  attempts  to  get  at  the  root  of 
things. 
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New  Year's  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KOH.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATr\'E3 

Wednesday,  January  6.  1943 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  lu  e.xlcnd  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  over  the 
radio  on  New  Year's  Day: 

Men  and  women  of  Blnghaxnton,  Johnson 
City,  and  Endlcott,  and  the  Thirty-fourth 
Congressional  District,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  you 
for  a  most  successful,  victorious  New  Year. 
Upon  one  point,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  in 
agreement,  that  the  year  1943  has  a  brighter, 
surer  outlook  for  America  and  her  allies  than 
bad  the  beglrming  of  the  year  we  are  leaving 
behind. 

Although  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  be 
starting  upon  my  third  term  as  your  Bepre- 
f«?nt£tive  in  Congress,  I  cannot  escape  the 
feeling  of  a  tremendous  responsibility  which 
you  people  have  placed  on  my  shoulders  as 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  convenes.  For 
while  it  18  the  duty  of  mlUions  of  our  splendid 
American  manhood  to  conquer  the  dictators 
and  overlords  on  our  far-flung  battlefrcuts 
all  over  the  globe.  It  Is  likewijse  incumt>ent 
upon  the  American  Congress  to  guarantee  a 
balance  of  power  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  here  at  home.  Unless  the  Congress 
Is  vigilant  on  behalf  of  the  people  who 
elected  its  Members,  the  Nation  may  not 
always  be  protected  by  its  magnificent  Con- 
stitution and  the  BUI  of  Rights  which  have 
kept  our  citizens  free  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
Isent  down  by  tyranny  and  oppression. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  I  am  sure,  that  the  year 
1043  will  see  the  course  of  this  ghastly  war 
turn  definitely  In  favor  of  the  Allied  cause. 
For  2>-3  years,  American  industry  and  labor 
have  worked  as  never  before  to  turn  out  the 
grim  weapons  of  war  which  our  armed  forces 
must  have  to  win.  The  results  of  this  gigan- 
tic effort  are  already  beginning  to  show.  A 
•teel  ring  of  destiny  is  forming  around  the 
Axis  countries  of  Europe  and  even  now  Is 
tightening  as  tbs  Unlt«d  Nations  advance 
on  many  fronta.  Another  steel  ring  Is  being 
forgpd  In  the  Pacific  where  the  treacherous 
Japanese  »«em  to  have  reached  an  «nd  to 
their  ability  to  saturate  the  peaceful  Islands 
and  natt'/Tts  they  bate  c<^mquer«1.  The 
British  and  Ma<'Arthur's  m#n  have  held  them 
at  f/sy  un*tl  n  fAi%h  0nu\ptn*ut  an/J  nuppMf* 
totM  be  bf(/i)Kht  to  (tiffi  ih^it  a<lv*fi««  k/ 
ft  tfrut 

t«»,  #i«h  fh*  ifiumphlHii  •t^ftU  Uffti  »»#♦* 

UiUtftt*-*    HUt^rtt    ItMttnUt   Mrf<«W(    nM    l>«"    f>f»4 

Ui  vu«>/fy  tttit-utt  Hp/,tijif 

y*(  u>t"iM  %M  »ui  hftvs  ttfnif*4  at  t^  ft*4 

U>s  uttit'Ktt^niti  mui  dii«  hi*(^p«i4U^«  will 
liisks  our  t'/uci  ditncuU  li)4«fd     71i«  Atni^rt' 

curt  fnuji}Ut  huva  only  brguti  Vi  sscr;fl£« 
Tlieir  sen*  have  only  be((un  to  A^ht.  Yt^i 
their  umty  and  deurmlttt.tion  to  wm  the 
war  are  glurjcufc  to  see  Their  undying  pa- 
triotism deterves  the  admiration  of  tlie  whole 
world. 

Your  Government  In  Washington  owes  It 
to  you  to  guarantee  the  effectiveness  of  the 
patriotic  and  sincere  effort  which  you  are 
putting  Into  this  fight.  By  that  I  mean  you 
folks  back  home  should  not  be  shackled  down 
and  hindered  by  endless  red  tape,  by  complex 
regulatlcr.s.  or  by  confusing  orders.  Your 
hands  and  hearts  and  minds  must  be  free  to 
do  the  one  Job  all  of  us  are  dedicated  to  ac- 
complish— to  win  the  war.  You  must  not  be 
Irritated  and  annoyed  by  unnecessary  orders 
from  an  army  of  overseers.  A  free  people 
dedicated  to  wace  war  will  do  so  thorou'^hly 
and  completely  by  their  own  loyal  patriotism. 
I  cannct  condcne  forcing  them  to  accent  the 
very  rcglmentatlcn  which  they  are  striving 
against. 

or  course,  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  drastic 
steps  have  had  to  t>e  taken  on  the  home  front 
w^:ch  never  before  were  dreamed  necessary. 
Whoever  thought  a  year  ago  that  pleasure 
driving  end  excessive  use  of  the  Amerlccn 
automobile  would  noiv  be  at  an  end?  Yet  we 
are  learning  to  accept  these  Inconveniences 
as  incumbent  upon  wlnnln?  the  war.  Who 
ever  believed  a  year  ago  that  practically  all 


foods  would  be  rationed  In  the  near  future?  | 
Yet  in  order  to  facilitate  the  tremenckivis  task 
which  those  in  authority  have  taken  upon 
themselves  of  meeting  lend-lease  orders,  of 
feeding  the  armed  forces,  and  of  preparing 
for  anticipated  shortages  of  foodstuffs,  the 
American  (>eople  have  accepted  the  rationing 
of  their  dally  diet  as  something  inevitable. 
You  don't  like  it;  I  don't  like  It.  Yet  we  are 
agreed  this  equitable  division  of  our  groceries 
and  edibles  is  wise  and  farsighted  If  it  is 
carried  out  on  a  fair,  sensible  basis.  At  no 
time  should  oxnr  people  go  hungry  as  long  as 
there  is  available  food  produced  wltliln  our 
borders. 

It  <s  my  opinion  that  American  Industry 
has  reached  its  stride.  The  millions  of  pa- 
triots laboring  in  the  factories  and  plants  of 
this  great  land  are  backing  up  the  Army  and 
Navy  with  everything  they  need  in  ever-In- 
creasing numbers.  The  year  1943  will  see 
their  output  of  planes  and  tanks  and  guns 
stepped  up  to  proportions  never  before  imag- 
ined by  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  b€lieve 
American  labor  is  working  hand  in  h.nnd  with 
American  Industry  for  a  common  purpose  in 
a  manner  which  we  all  applaud. 

A  few  months  ago  the  industrial  labor 
outlook  was  not  one  bit  encomaging.  We 
had  sustained  damaging  strife  in  defense 
plants  all  over  the  country.  There  were 
misunderstandings  between  the  Govern- 
ment, the  entrepreneur,  and  the  working- 
mian.  Now,  however,  this  situation  has 
vastly  Improved.  I  believe  that  present  rela- 
tionships, arrangements,  and  orders  are 
working  to  the  advantage  of  everyone  in  the 
war-production  set-up.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Government  had  exercised  the  same  car*;, 
the  same  diplomacy,  and  the  desire  for  coop- 
eration In  connection  with  agriculture  and 
other  pursuit*  that  It  has  with  the  American 
labor  situation,  we  would  not  now  be  faced 
with  the  aertotM  problems  which  exist  on 
the  home  front. 

Probably  ttie  most  dlsloceted  part  of  all 
mxr  national  eeonomy  is  aicrlculture.  Ther^ 
to  no  point  in  trying  to  hide  the  ttnM>  and 
•etufti  picture  rtt  the  farmer's  unhappy  pHght 
At  th«  dfttne  time  th«  prk^  he  ftwu-ee  Uft 
hie  (Twn  prti<hKiiUm  hate  l»*«i  Uw^tt.  \h» 
ptu<m  he  tntmi  ptif  Urr  f^m^tttrt^rn  ptna* 
tufin  rttflitttftf,  ntt4l  Ntlmtti  ttt  /«*/M  1'*r  h>« 
Hn^n  httf*  rU0n  utihmi^t>4  tu  m/M  ui**mii*'0* 
Mm  t44*f  ittftm  h#ifti  tut^u  Af»1Ui^  Ut  tf^u  ifl 

f)M<   ¥iiit   tti  titrt^tmut  Ui  (Ui  nHtffViXtH'      'Hm 

t»f»tMf  hUnMfit,  4uuut*ti'tH(*4  wiii«  >>»*  UntMU*f 
Ui  Alt  tsvufiU  m*n'tt  ^tfrU  t>y  uufunrit,  Mi4  l»i« 
wM«*  Mm,  tm*  otu^n  •>>(»ful/>ni4  hi*  tintn 
end  uniMfMi  (M  tumr^i  ottfitnm  pUnt  bo  tttmn 
a  more  lucrative  an4  Utm  prfecartous  Iiviok 
Add  Ui  all  this  the  growing  list  of  regulations 
arid  rtd  upe  he  must  go  through  In  order  tu 
purchase  neeeeaary  machinery,  report  his 
simple  inventories,  and  be  in  constant  dread 
of  violating  bureaucratic  dictation  and  you 
do  not  aee  a  cheerful  outlook  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  for  1943. 

I  believe  the  new  Congress  owes  it  to  the 
people  It  represents  to  give  the  farmer  a  real 
break  This  can  be  done  by  demanding  of 
those  with  delegated  authority  to  proceed 
along  the  principle  that  the  best  government 
Is  the  government  which  has  the  fewest  laws 
to  enforce.  We  are  asking  our  farmers  to 
produce  enough  to  feed  ourselves,  our  armed 
forces,  and  cur  allies.  The  farmers  are  only 
too  anxious  to  do  this.  Let's  back  them  up 
by  Insisting  that  as  little  hampering  and 
hindering  regulation  be  liaced  upon  them  r.s 
possible.  Let's  make  It  so  they  can  produce 
and  keep  on  producing  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We 
can  win  the  war  this  way. 

Thus,  with  Industry  and  labor  aj:id  the 
American  farmer  all  pulling  together,  and 
guided,  not  driven,  by  reasonable  Intelligent 
euperv'lslon  from  the  Nation's  Capital,  1843 
may  even  prove  to  be  the  final  and  decisive 
one  In  this  terrible  struggle. 

Lastly,  as  your  Representative  In  Washing- 
ton, I  want  to  see  everything  possible  done 


for  the  benefit  of  the  men  In  service,  and  for 
the  well-being  of  their  wives,  children,  and 
parenta  at  home.  Shortly  after  the  new  Con- 
gress opens  I  plan  to  reintroduce  the  Hall 
free-furlough  transportation  bill,  which  will 
assure  every  soldier  and  sailor,  regardless  of 
the  smallneas  of  his  income,  the  opportunity 
to  ride  home  without  cost  when  he  has  been 
granted  a  furlough. 

I  believe  the  new  Congress  owes  it  to  the 
men  at  the  front  to  study  the  present  in- 
adequacies cf  the  dependency  allotment  pro- 
gram and  make  such  improvement  and  in- 
creases for  dependent  parents  and  children 
as  Is  possible  to  accomplish. 

To  those  mothers  and  fathers,  wives  and 
dependents  of  our  boys  who  are  so  gallantly 
fighting  all  over  the  world,  I  will  say  at  this 
time:  Please  feel  free  to  call  on  your  Con- 
gressman if  any  problem  arises  which  you 
may  have.  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  to  locate 
your  boy;  I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  In 
getting  your  allotment  money.  Perhaps  there 
is  some  unfortxuiate  family  who  does  not 
know  how  to  make  application  for  depend- 
ency money  which  they  should  be  receiving. 
To  all  of  you  I  aay,  get  In  touch  with  me,  I 
will  help  you. 


Statement  and  Action  Profram  Presented 
to  the  Republican  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILUMOIS 
IN  THZ  House  OP  RKPRESKIfTATIVKS 

Wednt$day.  January  6,  1943 

Mr.  DIRKBdf.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 5.  1943.  with  the  approval  of  arxS  by 
direction  of  th«  KepuWUmn  <Sel«ffatkm  of 
Illln<n«,  1  prtmmU)6  ih«  followtnir  ftiMit' 
fm^t  and  artwm  proffram  to  th«  n^pub' 

J  «t>efe  ♦>»*  i¥\mii  «r»ii/^  >»<M  fcfMti  «' 
f^MMMMl  ii4^^  Ut4itf  M  «»#<  ttt$tf0f  fM  ihttfn^t 
*i^niHi*h  tff  tmt  tfut If  Ut  Ut*  imh  tUfttu*^** 

f   fM«u    t4tmti  4ut^ni4Mn\uu   4«to   wi*#f« 

ini«  Ij'^y     U  4iupp*d  trum  'i'tU  m  \V4\  Ut  btt 

Id  11^7  an4  ha*  *iit««  lUen  to  'UM  Ui  ttMi 
7Vth  CouKreae  in  ltl42i.  \  rtmumtter  hU>o  that 
tlie  Illinois  fUpubllcsn  dekgution  conalsted 
of  but  6  Members;  tod(>y  we  rejoice  In  the 
fact  that  we  havs  10  to  participate  In  the 
deliberations  of  this  body  and  lend  vote  end 
voice  to  a  program  of  constructive  national 
good. 

Lord  Stanley  once  obssrved  that  "the  duty 
of  an  opposition  was  very  simple — It  was  to 
oppose  everything  and  propose  nothing"  We 
believe  however  that  on  November  3rd  1942. 
we  were  mandated  to  purposeful  action  «nd 
that  there  must  be  a  blueprint  for  such 
action. 

Republican  strength  In  the  78th  Congress 
by  popular  decree  brings  opportunity  and 
responsibility. 

The  people  expect  action  with  objective 
and  design. 

Our  first  task  is  victory. 

Our  second  task  Is  peace — a  people's  peace. 
The  dogs  of  war  will  not  again  be  so  easily 
unleashed  if  the  people  have  a  voice  in  the 
peace. 

In  a  world  where  legislative  power  is  in 
eclipse  or  retreat,  we  must  sit  in  Judgment 
on  ourselves  and  restore  legislative  power  and 
prestige  by  overhauling  our  methods  and 
techniques  to  make  them  effective. 

There  must  be  unrelenting  war  on  waste. 

What  shall  It  profit  us  to  achieve  freedom 
for  all  the  world  and  lose  it  at  home. 


APPTTMniY    TCi    TWT?    mMnPFQQinM  A  T.    PT^mPH 


Alt; 


ever   uciicvt:u   u    y^ixi  ut^u    vuai  piactiv^cuijr    cui     i 


TV  AAA  b         W       O^V        VT^A.J« 


AU 
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We  need  moro  freedom,  not  lers. 

Labor  Is  entitled  to  freedom  from  oppres- 
sive leaders:  farmers  are  entitled  to  freedom 
from  Federal  promotion  and  pressure;  busi- 
ness Is  entitled  to  freedom  from  threats; 
little  business  Is  entitled  to  live,  the 
middle  class  is  entitled  to  freedom  from 
paternalls^m 

Between  the  extremes  of  the  turj;id  twen- 
ties, the  tempestuous  thirties,  and  the  furi- 
ous forties,  theie  Is  a  middle  grc.)und  of  sense 
and  sanltv  where  we  can  t;\k.e  our  stand  In 
seeking  complete  victory,  luating  peace,  bal- 
anced government.  Improved  public  service, 
reduction  of  waste,  preparation  for  post-'var 
problems,  and  a  full  parlnerbhlp  between 
people  and  government. 

That  middle  course  suggests  a  program  of 
action  wliich  einbroces  the  following  pro- 
posals: 

•1.  A  unified  congressional  high  command 
to  better  Fer\e  the  war  »'fTort. 

•2.  A  Joint  commiltee  aided  by  a  technical 
staff  to  study  peace  propiMals,  that  peace 
makers  might  not  become  prisoners  of  public 
cpinlon. 

•3.  A  staff  of  congressional  commandos  to 
explore  Government  and  aid  in  a  sciei^tiflc 
attack  on  wnste.  overstafRng.  and  nonessan- 
tlal  functions. 

•4  Bold  action  on  the  economy  front  by 
l;qii:d«tirfj  nonessential  agencies  such  as  the 
Farm  Security  and  National  Youth  Adminis- 
trations. 

•o.  A  Joint  committee  equlppffd  with  a 
staff  of  experts  to  study  po!=t-war  reconstruc- 
tion to  avoid  superboondoggllng. 

6  Elimination  of  subsidies  as  instrviments 
of  complete  economic  control  and  the  resto- 
ration of  free  markets. 

7.  Curtailment  of  camouflage  on  the  home 
front  by  removing  the  defen.'^e  label  from 
activities  not  essential  to  the  victory  effort. 

8  Supervision  of  powers  delegated  by  Con- 
gre.ss  by  means  of  a  joint  committee  to  co- 
operate With  executive  agencies  and  review 
the  formulation  and  administration  of  rules 
and  regulations. 

9  Protection  of  the  public  through  Judi- 
cial review  of  ndrnlnlstrative  decisions. 

10.  Complete  and  immediate  levlew  of  our 
entire  tax  system  at  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels  and  prompt  consideration  of  a  pay-as- 
you-earn  revenu?  program. 

11.  A  Baruch-type  committee  to  study  and 
reccmmend  fvirther  reorganization  cf  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 

12.  A  frank  statement  of  war  alms  in  terms 
which  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  will  understand. 

1.3  Rationing  of  \v.«r  contracts  to  aid  small 
busme.-s 

14  Abcliticn  of  ell  regional  organizations 
for  war  and  nonwar  agencies  to  eliminate 
waste,  lost  motion,  and  unnecessary  person- 
nel. 

15  Complete  revision  of  patent  laws  and 
procedures  for  full  utilization  of  American 
genius  and  enterprise  In  the  post-war  period. 

16.  Overhai'lmi?  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  to  make  It  an  effective, 
and  democratic  adjustment  agency  for  agri- 
culture by  eliniinatlni»  Kederal  domination 
and  promotion,  the  elimination  cf  promo- 
tional literature  aid  pressure  prorcdures. 
elimination  cf  unnecessary  regional  orp.aniza- 
tlon  and  per.sonnel.  limitation  cf  per  diem 
services  of  county  end  community  commit- 
teemen, and  restoration  of  farm  freedoms. 

17.  Eatabllshment  of  a  Bureau  of  Negotia- 
tion as  an  Independent  agency  under  the  Im- 
mediate direction  of  Congress  for  the  renego- 
tiation cf  war  contracts. 

•18  Repeal  cf  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934 

•19  Creation  of  a  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional   Reorganization. 


20.  A  review  cf  all  ifbor  legislation  and 
agencies  administering  such  legislation  to- 
gether with  a  survey  of  the  manpower  prob- 
lem for  more  eircctivc  Integration  In  the  vic- 
tory cffcit. 


•Denotes  bills  which  have  been  prepared 
an:!  are  ready  f  r  ititroducticu  ty  R?pre- 
Bcutaixve  Everett  M  Oirksen. 


V/ork   of   the   Seventy-seventh   Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  pranted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  made  by  me  over  station  KRMD. 
Shreveport,  La.,  on  December  30,  1942; 

Only  a  few  day.s  ago,  the  Seventy-.seventh 
Congress  came  to  an  end  Ip  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  Its  Members  dispersed  to 
their  liomeh  ni  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  This 
Congre.'-s  had  been  In  continuous  session 
longer  than  any  other  Congress  In  the  entire 
history  of  this  Republic,  and  this  adjourn- 
ment marked  the  end  of  almost  4  years  of 
continuous  session  When  the  hi.-.tory  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  Is  written.  It 
will  he  remembered  as  one  which  coura- 
geoiuly  faced  the  Herculean  task  of  preparing 
a  great  pccple  to  face  the  hardest  war  In  all 
hl.itory  It  will  likewise  be  remembered  as 
the  Congress  which  faced  the  kaleidoscopic 
task  of  converting  a  peace-loving  people  into 
the  veil  organized,  compact,  all-out  striking 
force  of  total  war. 

For.  my  friends,  it  wp.s  at  the  very  midpoint 
of  the  sef«lon  of  the  S?venty-seventh  Con- 
gro-s  that  the  high  crime  of  the  age  was  com- 
mitted against  our  people  in  the  unprovoked 
and  di-stardly  attack  cf  the  Japs  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Congress  promptly  r:?cognlzed  a 
state  of  war  to  exist  and  with  equal  prompt- 
ness p.'-oeeeded  about  the  bu.?iness  of  placing 
our  Nation  on  a  war  footing  A  self-retpect- 
Ing  ana  liberty-loving  people  could  do  no 
less 

Our  first  act  wa*  to  pf-ss  a  re.sr.lution  pledg- 
ing the  entire  resources  of  the  Nation  to  the 
winning  c'  the  war.  The  Congress  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up.  one  after  another,  the 
vital  pieces  f)f  legislation  which  were  needed 
to  pro.seciite  the  war.  It  made  niistake.s; 
yes.  Anv  Congress  cr  any  other  bcdy  of  men 
f.Tcrd  v.'ith  a  program  as  varied  and  as  diffi- 
cult as  that  which  faced  the  Members  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  would  make  mis- 
takes; but  my  friends,  they  were  mistakes  cf 
the  hand  and   net   the  heart 

As  the  ."^make  of  the  burst ins^  Jap  bombs 
lifted  from  a  wiccked  navy  at  Pearl  Harlxir 
and  from  a  blackened  city  at  Honolulu,  our 
people  locked  ab(jut  to  find  out  just  where 
we  were  and  what  v.e  had  on  hand  m  the  way 
of  defen-es  We  fcund  that  Congress  had, 
with  rare  foresight,  developed  in  time  cf 
peace  an  uriny  of  1.80O.0C0  men.  well  trained 
and  fully  equipped  rnen.  It  found  your  Con- 
gress had  also  built  a  navy  which  in  spite  of 
the  staggering  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  lull 
import  of  which  was  not  realized  until  the 
last  few  wee'fs  was  feared  by  Japan  and  Ger- 
many Our  Air  Crrps.  which  in  1907  possessed 
only  11,400  men,  your  Congress  had  expanded 
with  thou.-ands  upon  thousands  of  our  Amer- 
ican boys  tialnecl  as  pilots  In  the  Civil  Aero- 
naut C3  Administration  and  Army  pilot- 
training  schools  throughout  the  Nation, 
They  were  ready,  waiting,  and  eager  to  defend 
this  Nation;  and  this  is  the  real  reason  no 
Jap  army  of  Invrs'on  was  ever  .'ent  or  con- 
tenipli.tjd  sent  to  our  continental  shores. 


In  the  12  months  which  have  passed  since 
that  fatal  December  7  day,  tlie  Sjventy- 
scventh  Congress  has  expanded  our  armies 
and  rebuilt  our  navies.  Only  the  other  day, 
you  wili  recall  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  made 
the  statement  that  we  had  almost  fully  re- 
paired cur  Pearl  Harbor  fhip  losses  i.nd  tliat, 
our  Navy  was  far  stronger  today  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  V.'e  have  expanded  our 
Army  until  by  the  end  of  19*3  it  will  have 
ieach£d  llie  gcr.l  cf  7.C0O.CC0  men  in  contrast 
With  the  pitiful  number  of  1C8  000  which  we 
had  when  I  went  to  Washington  to  represent, 
you  in  Congress.  Our  Air  Corps  alone  has 
passed  the  1,000  000  mark  and  is  planned  to 
be  expanded  to  2,000.000  men  by  the  end  of 
1943  Our  armed  forces — Army.  Navy.  Ma- 
rine, and  Coast  Guards — will  have  passtd  tlie 
figure  of  incOO.COO  men  in  19t3. 

I  can  recall  during  the  course  cf  the  yeai 
a  bitter  controversy  arcse  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  our  aircraft  with  those  of  the  Jap> 
and  the  Germans.  As  we  kck  back  on  thu 
controversy  seme  of  u«  now  smile  to  thud: 
how  much  we  were  worked  up  over  thin 
matter.  A  committee  cf  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber— the  aviation  committee  of  the  MUitars 
Affairs — was  called  upon  to  make  a  thon  ugh 
probe  cf  this  matter  and  to  istUi?  a  report  ti) 
allay  the  fears  cf  our  people  In  th's  rtpor' 
we  showed,  in  tact,  cur  planes  had  on  thi' 
average — and  this  was  during  the  month  of 
September  of  this  year— knocked  down  seven 
Jap  planes  In  the  Pacific  to  one  cf  cur  cwn 
brought  down  and  for  the  entire  v.'sr  the  box 
score  in  our  report  proved  that  the  enemy  cu 
all  fronts  was  losing  two  and  one-half  plane;; 
to  our  one  plane  lost  This  report,  wh  ch 
speaks  for  Itself,  has  s»-t  tlie  public  mind  a'. 
rest  and  has  shewn  that  our  mechanics  and 
our  workmen  In  Amer.ca  are  tli?  equal  and 
even  superior  to  these  ci  r.ny  o'hcr  nation  in 
the  world,  and  that  our  c^Mnbat  planes  can 
hold  their  cv.'ii  against  any  foe. 

One  of  the  real  struggles  of  the  Seventy- 
seven  tli  Congie.ss  was  to  pass  legislation  to 
put  the  Nation's  industries  on  a  war  footing, 
so  that  they  cculd  manufacture  ecjuipment  ir. 
liuge  quantities  for  our  armies  and  our 
navies.  We  are  now  producing  at  the  rate  of 
almost  50.000  planes  a  year  and  at  the  rate 
cf  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tanks,  guns 
and  shdis.  In  feet,  our  production  cf  fcullets 
is  counted  in  tetms  of  billions  rather  than  In 
terms  cf  millions  as  we  fonnrr'iy  counttd 

To  build  the  factories  and  make  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  win  the  war  costs  iv.oney 
and  this  Congress  was  presented  with  the 
problem  cf  appropriating  unheard  of  sums 
for  the  prcsc:nitlon  of  the  war  and  then  to 
provide  for  raising  these  sums  by  taxation. 
We  h:ve  appropriated  In  bill  after  bill  s.nee 
December  7.  1S41.  sums  totaling  almost 
CIOO.COO.OOO  OCO.  S  nee  the  beginning  cf  our 
preparations  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
we  have  appropriated  sums  c:;ccccling  two 
htmdrcd  and  twenty  bill:o!)s  of  dollars — an 
astronomical  sum  so  large  that  It  dwarfs  the 
human  Imaglnaticn. 

A  year  rgo.  we  may  have  had.  my  friends, 
some  misgivings.  Our  preparedness  piogram 
had  been  completed.  Our  war  pre  gram  liad 
not  yet  started.  The  future  lay  ahead, 
mysterious  and  unre'.eallng;  and  we  wlic 
had  made  a  study  of  the  situation  knew  the 
miglit  and  the  fuiy  of  the  Axis  forces.  To- 
day, cur  armies  and  our  navies  on  eveiy 
field  cf  battle  and  in  every  sea  are  on  the 
offensive.  The  full  rising  might  of  cur  arms 
is  beginning  to  tell.  In  the  Far  East.  In 
New  Cu.nca  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  our 
forces  are  slowly  pusiiing  the  Japs  from  tliclr 
bases  into  the  sea.  In  Rursia.  the  worst  that 
the  Germans  were  able  to  hurl  pgainst  our 
allies  has  been  received  and  an  unconqucied 
and  heroic  people  are  still  fighting  the  Nazis. 
The  second  front  which  was  opened  In  north 
Africa  Is  being  pushed  with  all  possible  vigor 
and  we  confidently  Ic^l;  lorwaid  to  the  time 
when  the  Axis  will  have  l)een  pushed  ccm- 
plciely  out  of  Africa.     A  long,  bitter  wjlt  sUU 


lies  ahead:  but  this,  In  the  words  of 
Churchill,  is  "the  end  of  the  beginning." 
In  other  words,  we  have  done  the  ground 
work  for  ultimate  victory;  and  it  is  on  these 
foundations  that  we  will  build  during  the 
next  12  months,  as  we  continue  to  battle 
the  Axis  on  every  front. 

Turning  now  to  the  Internal  programs,  the 
Congress  which  has  Just  parsed  into  history 
has  been  faced  with  many  baffling  problems. 
The  one  great  danger  which  everyone  dreads 
and  for  the  solution  cf  which  almost  everyone 
had  a  remedy  la  that  of  Inflation,  This 
alone  has  been  the  cause  of  much  worry 
and  considerable  legislation.  Tlie  Ccmmlttee 
on  Military  Affairs  of  which  I  am  a  meml^er 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  excessive 
profits  which  some  Industries  were  making 
cut  of  the  Industrial  war  program.  I  had 
early  adopted  the  slogan  cf  the  American 
Legion  that  "no  man  should  be  permitted  to 
profit  on  the  blood  or  tears  of  his  fellowman." 
With  this  in  mind,  some  of  us  started  to  work 
to  develop  a  renegotiation  provision  for  ail 
war  contracts.  A  contract  with  the  renego- 
tiation stipulation  is  new  being  extensively 
used  by  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  last  week  that  the  Sec- 
retary cf  War  had  calculated,  the  War  De- 
partment has  recovered  for  the  taxpayers  oX 
America,  a  sum  uf  a  little  less  than  $1,000.- 
000.000  In  moneys  which  were  excess  profits 
and  which  certain  firms  had  to  kick  back  into 
the  Treasury  to  be  further  used  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  I  am  further  informed  in 
7  montlis  of  operations  cf  this  type  of  con- 
tract, ail  departments  using  this  renegoiiation 
stipulation  In  their  contracts  have  saved  to 
our  people  in  excess  of  13.000,000,000  in 
moneys  which  would  hive  l>een  otherwise 
termed  luiconscionable  profits  to  war  indus- 
try. 

The  last  few  months  have  shown  many  of 
us  that  little  business  Is  being  smothered 
under  the  avalanche  of  too  many  question- 
naires and  too  much  red  tape.  It  has  shown 
many  of  us  that  Incompetency  and  ineffi- 
ciency too  often  prevail  in  governmental  de- 
partments rapidly  thrown  together  during 
times  of  stress  and  of  war.  Too  many  em- 
ployees on  the  Government  pay  roll  In  Wash- 
ington are  like  too  many  cooks  that  spoil  the 
broth.  We  will  get  along  better  with  few^r 
employees  and  more  efficiency  and  compe- 
tence In  those  who  remain  in  the  Govern- 
ment bureaus  throughout  the  Nation,  espe- 
cially In  Washington.  It  was  a  conpressicnal 
investigating  ccmmlttee.  headed  by  Senator 
Btrd,  of  Virginia,  which  recently  reported  to 
tlie  country  that  cur  Government  could  be 
run  with  one-third  fewer  employees  I  am 
glad  to  report  the  weeding-out  process  in 
Washington  has  alrendy  begun,  and  I  believe 
If  continued  more  efficiency  will  develop  in 
many  of  our  agencies  of  Government. 

To  elimlnat*  bome  of  the  numerous  ques- 
tionnaires and  some  of  the  red  tape  which 
vexes  our  people  and  Impairs  the  efficiency  of 
our  war  effort,  only  2  weeks  ago  Congress 
passed  a  bill  to  abolish  all  useless  question- 
naires and  to  require  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  pass  upon  each  printed  form  to  be 
sent  out  to  the  Nation  before  It  can  be  used. 

Little  business  is  facing  the  fight  of  its 
existence  within  the  next  12  montlis.  It 
faces  the  rationing  of  materials,  the  critical 
Bhortcges  of  even  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the 
day.  the  loss  of  a  normal  supply  of  labor,  and 
the  thousands  and  one  rules  and  regulations 
which  the  fortunes  of  war  have  thrown  atxDUt 
our  society.  Many  of  the  riiles  and  regula- 
tions are  nece&bary;  and  to  those  which  are 
needed  and  necessary  to  win  the  war.  our 
people  made  no  complaint.  If  we  are  to  save 
our  little  grocery  man  and  our  little  business- 
man from  extinction  in  America,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  render  aid  to  him  in  this  emer- 
gency: and  I  am  one  who  believes  that  the 
little  crosn-roati  general  mer^ar  tile  store  and 
the  little  corner  grocery  store  has  an  indis- 
pensable place  In  our  aociety.    I  believe  that 


the  little  Industry  and  the  little  factory  are 
needed  to  win  this  war  as  well  as  the  large 
mail-order  store  and  the  tremendous  factory 
employing  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
workmen.  I  am  supporting  with  active  effort 
the  Small  Business  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  its  effort  to  preserve 
our  small  business  Institutions  for  necessary 
use  during  the  war  and  for  the  period  of 
peace  following  Its  close. 

We,  your  Representatives  In  Wsishlngton. 
feel  that  the  time  of  large-scale  additional 
employment  In  Washington  In  the  war  effort 
is  largely  passed.  We  look  forward  to  the 
months  ahead  as  a  time  of  consolidating  the 
agencies  alrerdy  flushed  with  a  mushroom 
growth,  weeding  out  the  InefBclencies  In  these 
agencies  and  eliminating  red  tape  and  un- 
necessary forms  and  questionnaires. 

lu  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  one  phase  of 
the  wcrk  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
has  interested  me  very  much.  It  Is  the  effort 
of  your  Congress  to  relieve  distress  among  the 
population,  which  distress  Is  the  direct  out- 
growth cf  taking  men  into  the  armed  serv- 
ice. One  bin  which  in  my  opinion  Is  a  land- 
mark in  legislation  is  the  serviceman's  allot- 
ment bill.  By  means  of  this  law  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
laer,  sought  to  eliminate  hardship  and  want 
by  jjrovidlng  Government  payments  to  de- 
pendents of  those  who  enter  the  armed  serv- 
ice. The  War  Department  makes  a  direct 
contribtltion  to  these  dependents  ranging 
from  $10  per  month  to  over  $150  per  month 
in  certain  cases,  depending  upon  the  facts 
in  each  Individual  case. 

The  other  law  to  which  I  refer  la  the  Sailors' 
and  Soldiers'  Civil  Relief  Act,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  study  by  the  Canadian  and 
other  governments.  This  law  provides  gen- 
erally that  no  one  shall  use  our  courts  to 
take  advantage  of  or  to  deprive  our  men  in 
service  of  any  property  or  rights  during  their 
absence  while  defending  the  Nation. 

Both  of  these  laws  are  of  the  type  which 
any  Congress  might  well  be  proud.  They  are 
based  upon  the  humanitarian  principles  of 
Juctlcs  and  fair  play.  They  are  based  upon 
the  idea  of  relieving  the  mind  of  the  soldier 
and  the  sailor  from  worry  as  he  faces  the 
hostile  gun  and  the  lethal  bullet,  and  of 
removing  want  and  misery  from  the  ranks  of 
the  loved  ones  he  leaves  at  home. 

My  friends,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
the  new  year.  We  gaze  steadfastly  into  the 
future — cloudy  and  unrevealing.  Louisi- 
anans  have  courage  in  the  present  and  have 
confidence  In  our  future.  We  have  a  big 
Job  to  do,  and  we  are  prepared  to  see  it 
through.  Somewhere  in  the  future — we  knew 
not  Just  where,  but  we  fervently  hcpe  per- 
haps during  1943  or  1914 — the  bright  sun 
will  break  throvgh  the  clcuds  of  an  embat- 
tled world,  and  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
Tennyson: 

"The  war  drums  throb  no  longer; 
And  the  battle  flags  are  furled. 
In  the  parliament  of  man. 

The  federation  cf  the  world." 

Until  this  time  we  will  carry  on. 


Mr.  Six-Foot-Six  Goei  to  Wasbington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaxGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FJ^RESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  6,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  welcome  as  one  oX  Uie  new 


Members  in  our  distinguished  body  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Lowkll 
Stockman,  who  was  sworn  in  today  as 
the  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Second  Oregon  District.  The  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  StockmamI  is  a  native 
Oresonian,  has  sp>ent  all  of  his  life  in  our 
State,  and  comes  to  the  Congress  well 
C'QUipped  to  represent  our  State  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  short  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  Sunday  Oregonian 
in  its  issue  of  December  20.  1942,  giving 
some  of  the  backgroimd.  education,  and 
qualifications  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Stockman),  which  article  I 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Mk.  Six-Foot-Six  Goes  to  WASHijpiow — In  a 
CiTT  or  Pompous  Ficubxs  oKaoN's  Bia 
LowzLL  Stockman  Will  Bk  a  RsntasHiMO 
Change — Nrw  Concbessman.  or  Covmse, 
Will  Be  Vicmc  or  Qagb  Aboxtt  "Man  the 
Capital  Looks  Up  To" 

(By  Melvln  Arnold) 

The  West  has  never  experienced  a  shortage 
of  colorful,  and  even  bizarre,  political  fig- 
ures. But  it  haa  Just  produced  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  them  aU. 

He's  the  author  of  the  greetinc;  that  has 
been  heard  repeatedly  on  every  main  street 
in  eastern  Oregon:  "I'm  Lowell  Stocblman, 
of  Pendleton." 

This  week-end  Lowell  Stockman  Is  arriv- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  his  scbool- 
leacher  wife  and  their  three  chUdren.  Next 
month  he  will  be  escorted  into  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  there  take 
his  place  at  a  desk  on  the  Republican  aide 
of  the  aisle. 

Congressmen  who  survived  the  November 
upsets  will  identify  him  as  "the  man  who 
beat  Walter  Pierce" — for  In  Washington,  as 
well  as  in  Oregon,  a  legend  of  Invincibility 
had  been  built  up  around  Mr.  Pierce,  the 
eloquent  spokesman  for  "the  land  of  white- 
faced  cattle,"  as  he  descritied  it. 

And  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  Washington  wiU 
not  t>e  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
puns  about  "the  biggest  man  In  Congress" 
and  about  "the  man  all  Washington  looks 
up  to." 

These  will  be  variations  of  the  chestnuts 
that  have  long  made  the  rcunds  of  his  home 
State,  inspired  by  the  six-feet-six  height  and 
27J-pound  heft,  and  the  stevedore's  muscular 
development  of  this  Paul  Bunyan  of  Oregon 
politics. 

It's  another  safe  bet  that  Lowell  Stock- 
man will  be  as  welcome  a  political  new- 
comer back  in  Washington  as  he  was  to  the 
voters  of  Oregon's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. In  a  city  that  has  more  than  its 
quota  of  pompous  would-be  statesmen, 
breast-lseatlng  world-savers  and  leather- 
lunged  appealers  to  prejudices,  Lowell 
Stockman  should  prove  a  refreshing  addition. 

CAPITOL    WON'T    ECHO    WITH    SOX7ND    OP 
STOCKMAN'S  VOICE 

The  even-tempered  Umatilla  rancher 
scarcely  ever  raises  his  voice  In  private  circles; 
he's  not  the  type  to  make  the  Washington 
welkin  ring.  Fellow  legislators  can  expect  to 
wait  a  long  time  before  they  hear  the  Ore- 
gonian speak  at  all.  Lowell  brocKMAN  is  not 
going  back  to  Washington  to  listen  to  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

Neither  is  he  going  to  ride  any  legislative 
hobbies,  except  governmental  economy.  But 
he  isn't  rushing  back  with  a  pocket  full  of 
Budget-slashing  mt^asures.  He  has  a  defl- 
nlte  conviction  thai;  "there's  too  much  bu- 
reaucracy, and  I  ve  seen  plenty  evidence  of 
that  right  in  eastern  Oregon." 

Stockman  doesn't  fit  mto  the  pattern  of  a 
"party  man."  He's  not  an  Old  Guard  Re- 
publican; he's  not  a  new  dealer.  His  public 
admission  that  he  doesn't  try  to  vot«  a 
etralght  party  ticket  Is  enough  to  maks  an 
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old-line  politician  furicus.  Back  in  Wash- 
ington the  parly  whip  can't  count  on  eastern 
Oregon's  pride  swinging  behind  any  partic- 
ular legislation  Just  because  it's  "party 
pchcy." 

In  fact,  Washington  will  find  It  difficult  to 
pigeonhole  this  stranger  from  Oregon. 
Lowell  Stiktkman  himself  doesn't  tend  to  be 
self-analytical,  but  the  other  day  he  was 
caught    m    an    introspective    mocd.     Here    Is 

STtXTKMAN   on   STOCKMAN: 

"It  has  never  been  my  fcrte  to  take  the 
long  look.  I  Just  work  my  way  throui^h.  As 
Congressman.  I  don  t  have  any  fancy  schemes 
up  my  sleeve  fur  saving  the  world.  1  m  Just 
going  to  tackle  things  one  at  a  time  as  they 
come  up" 

In  going  to  Congress,  Stockman  leaves  the 
farm  23  BMlrs  north  of  PfiuiU-ton  on  which 
he  was  Hern  —on  April  12,  1901.  It  was  a 
wheat  ranch  bet  tied  30  years  eailh>r  bv  his 
parents,  who  came  to  Oregon  from  the  Middle 
West  When  son  Lowell  was  2  the  elder 
Stcckmans  decided  to  retire  and  moved  to 
town 

CAREER    AS    FARMER   CHOSEN    WHEN    HE    WAS    BOT 

Almost  from  cradle  days.  Stockman  has 
known  his  own  mind.  "When  I  wa.s  8,"  he 
recall.'^.  "I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to 
Oregon  Agricultural  College;  that  I  was  going 
to  get  my  degree  i!i  agriculture,  and  that  I 
was  going  back  to  live  on  the  family  ranch. 
One  i)f  my  half  brothers  had  been  to  the 
university  and  frequently  argued  with  me 
about  going  to  his  school  and  learning  a 
profession.     But   my    mind   was   set  " 

After  majoring  In  agriculture  in  the  Pen- 
dleton High  School,  Lowell  entered  the  col- 
lege of  his  choosing  at  the  age  of  17  He  was 
the  butt  of  much  twitting — because  he 
towered  to  his  present  height,  but  wajs  exactly 
105  pounds  lighter  than  he  Is  today.  Life 
magazine  embarrassed  the  Cungres.«mun 
slightly  a  few  weekii  ago  by  reporting  Stock- 
man s  alle^'ed  prowess  as  a  football  player  at 
Oregon  State  College.  "But  thtre  was  no 
room  for  a  human  beanpole  on  the  varsity," 
he  explains. 

In  college  the  Pendletonlan  was  "Just  one 
of  the  boys,"  graduating  with  an  average 
grade  of  82  percent  and  without  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  any  field.  His  lowest  grades 
were  In  typing  and  French — "I  s'.udled  a 
whole  term  and  all  I  learned  was  how  to  say 
's'll   voua  plait.'  " 

Each  .'■ummer  the  lanky  student  worked  as 
a  farm  hand,  accumulating  $.300  or  $400  to- 
ward his  t-choollng.  In  his  Junior  year  at 
Corvallls  he  cut  loose  with  a  model  T  roadster, 
ar.d  began  rating  "two  or  three  dates  every 
wctk-end  " 

The  new  legislator  chuckle?  when  he  re- 
calls: "I  got  along  without  studying  by  werk- 
Ing  on  the  psychology  of  each  professor.  I 
paid  strict  attention  In  class,  and  then  about 
once  a  week.  Id  go  up  and  say.  'Prof,  I  don't 
quite  agree  with  you  on  that  last  point,"  or 
'Prof.  I  want  to  be  sure  to  get  your  line  of 
reasoning  straight.'  Each  professor  would 
th?n  figure  I  was  concentrating  on  his  sub- 
ject and  help  me  over  the  bumps" 

By  curious  coincidence.  Stockman,  while 
a  schoolboy,  encountered  Harris  Ellsworth. 
who  later  was  to  become  a  Roseburg  news- 
papsmian  and  was  to  v.ln  an  election  as 
Congressman  from  Oregon's  new  fourth  dis- 
trict on  the  sime  day  as  Stockman's  vic- 
tory. You::g  Lowell  went  to  Eugene  to 
spend  Junior  week  end.  and  by  chance  was 
ass  g lied  to  room  with  Ellsworth  in  the 
Kappa  Sigma  house.  The  two  have  been  close 
friends  ever  since. 

When  Lowell  was  handed  the  State  college 
sheepskin  that  he  had  set  out  at  the  age  of 
8  to  get.  he  promptly  returned  to  Pendle- 
ton. On  a  shi>estrlng  bass,  the  graduate 
floated  a  bank  loan  of  several  thousands  and 
bought  the  equipment  of  a  cousin.  Carl 
Engdahl — a  Slate  legislator — who  was  rent- 
ing the  ranch  from  the  elder  Stockmans, 


The  first  year  the  earnest,  ambitious  farm- 
er "batched  it."  doing  his  own  cooking  and 
all  the  plowing  and  summer  fallowing  on 
the  480-acre  dry-farm  rarch.  Tl;e  second 
year  he  leased  500  acres  adjoining  and  hired 
a  man  and  wife  to  he'p  "I  felt  like  a  b'.g 
shot."   he  admits. 

After  another  year.  "I  married  mamma  ' 
She  was  Ekjrcas  Conklm.  a  Monmouth  girl 
who  had  graduated  from  the  University  cf 
Oregon  in  physical  education  and  was  teach- 
ing 111  the  Pendleton  High  School. 

The  energetic  youth  kept  expanding  every 
year,  buying  up  the  outfits-— horses,  mules, 
combln-^s,  drills  and  other  facilities— cf 
other  farmers.  He  was  forward-looking  and 
picmeered  bulking  of  wheat  In  his  district, 
building  the  first  bulk  elevator  on  a  railroad 
in  the  locality.  This  was  a  great  advance 
ever  sacking  of  wheat,  and  was  soon  adopted 
throughout  the  region. 

"I  happened  to  start  fa:mlng  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  old  era."  Stockman  points  out. 
"The  first  6  years  I  U-=ed  wagons  and  horses 
and  mules,  with  27  head  of  horses  on  a  com- 
bine. Then  we  switched  to  trucks  and  trac- 
tors. Tlie  first  year  I  vltrloled  the  seed 
wheat  for  smut;  the  second  year,  the  vastly 
superior  copper  carbonate  treatment  ccme 
In — a  major  landmark  In  wheat  growing" 

The  Stockmans  have  had  their  shafe  of 
economic  trials.  For  example,  there  was  the 
depression  year  of  1941.  All  spring  and  sum- 
mer Lowell  worked  on  a  day-and-night 
schedule  and  brought  In  a  crop  with  the  help 
of  only  one  hired  man.  Autumn  came,  and 
"wheat  was  going  begging  at  two-bits  a 
bushel."  The  Stockmans  sold  what  they 
could  and  finally  scraped  together  $300 — and 
this  had  to  carry  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren through  the  winter  and  spring. 

Dorcas  Stockman  chuckles  now  when  she 
t^Us  of  it:  "We  didn't  know  where  to  put 
the  money  for  safekeeping.  Tlie  Ijanks  were 
closing  And  If  we  kepi  the  money  in  the 
house.  It  might  be  stolen  or  lost  In  a  fire.  So 
finally  Lowell  put  the  8300  In  bills  into  a 
coffee  can  and  burled  It  several  feet  deep 
under  the  locust  tree  In  the  front  yard." 

family  consumed  wh^at  in  many  guises 

"Periodically  through  the  winter  Lowell 
would  dig  up  the  can,  take  out  a  few  dol- 
lars, and  buy  a  few  grcceries.  Meantime.  I 
taxed  my  Ingenuity  thinking  of  new  ways  to 
prepare  wheat  for  the  family.  We  ate  many 
a  pot  of  boiled  wheat  kernels.  And  our 
standard  breakfast  cereal  was  cracked  wheat, 
which  I  ground  In  my  kitchen  coffee  grinder. 
We  learned  to  like  it:  in  fact,  it's  still  our 
favorite  breakfa.'-t  cereal. 

"In  the  dead  of  winter,  when  fuel  ran  low. 
we  burned  wheat  in  the  heating  stove. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  go  through  such  a  year, 
with  youngsters,  again.  But  we  did  pull 
through." 

Currently  Stcxtkman  Is  growing  two  spe- 
cialty crops,  along  with  wheat.  He  Is  one  of 
the  largest  growers  in  the  Northwest  of 
crested  wheat  grass  seed,  a  Siberian  Importa- 
tion used  for  reseedlng  grass  on  range  land 
He  is  also  raising  several  hundred  acres  of 
alfalfa  for  seed,  and  Is  doing  IhLs  on  the  hilly 
wheat  country  and  not  In  the  bottom  lands 
usually  devoted  to  this  crop. 

How  did  Stockman  get  Interested  in  pol- 
itics? 

"Well.  It  was  like  this,  I  had  been  farming 
for  20  years  and  It  had  lost  Its  glamor.  I 
wanted  to  do  ;oinethlng  new.  First  I  figured 
on  serving  a  term  In  tlie  legislature,  to  get 
my  feet  wet  in  politics.  But  when  the  con- 
gressional election  approached  and  the  field 
was  wide  open  for  a  Republican  candidate.  I 
decided  to  plunge  In.  I  h.'^.d  never  believed 
the  talk  about  Pierce  being  unbeatable,  and 
thought  I  should  make  a  try  for  It." 
candid.\te  w.\s  methodical  in   his  campaign 

Methodically  Stockman  started  out  to  be- 
come known  In  every  portion  of  eastern  Ore- 


gon. His  sy.'^tem  was  simple.  In  every  town 
he  got  a  list  of  business,  professional,  and 
civic  leaders.  In  the  morning  he  would 
start  at  one  end  of  Main  Street  and  drop  in 
at  nearly  every  store  and  cfflce.  His  greeting 
was.  "I'm  Lowell  Stockman,  from  Pendle- 
ton.   I  want  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

Here  his  sl/e  was  a  conspicuous  asset.  Am- 
bling down  any  Main  Street,  Stockman  was 
so  noticeable  that  the  queries  were  heard  on 
all  slde^^:  "Who's  that  huge  fellow.' "  By  the 
time  he  had  flnUhed  his  day's  calls  In  a  typl- 

.    cal    town.    n?arly    every    man.    woman,    and 
child  knew  about  "that  feller  Stockman  from 

'    Pendleton" 

I        In  his  only  campaign  speech,  delivered  at 

I  Hood  River.  Stckkman  referred  to  his  oppo- 
nent merely  as  "a  fine  old  man."  He  talked 
about  carrying  out  the  President's  war  legis- 
lation program,  about  cutting  down  on  the 
bureaus,  and  about  v.'orklng  out  some  world- 
wide set-up  alter  the  war  to  keep  peace 
When  the  votes  were  counted,  he  had  carried 
every  county  but  Morrow  and  had  run  up  ii 
margin  of  better  than  3  to  2. 

As  Oregon's  political  colossus  prepared  to 
leave  for  Washington,  he  mentioned  to  some 
friends  the  time.  2  years  ago.  he  made  a  first- 

'   hand  check-up  on  CongreM. 

The  late  Joe  Singer.  Doorkeeper  of  the  Ben- 
ate,  escorted  the  visitor  around  the  Capitol 
He  met  numerous  Senators  and  Congress- 
men and  asked  them  questions  such  as  "How 
does  this  Congress  business  suit   you?  "     He 

!    sat  In  the  galleries  and  "watched  'em  per- 
form." 

I       There  he  decided:  "It  looked  all  right;  yes 
sir;  it  looked  mighty  all  right,  being  there  on 

I    the  floor  of  the  House,  right  In  the  middle 
of  things." 

So  now.  next  January  6.  when  the  Speaker 
raps  the  House  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress to  order,  there  will  be  a  new  and  pic- 
turesque figure  on  the  floor — and  the  "biggest 
man  m  Congress." 


Army-Navy  E  Award  to  Union  Iron 
Works  Plant  &t  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
in  continuou.s  operation  since  "the  days 
of  old.  the  days  of  gold,  the  days  of 
'49."  The  founders  were  James  and 
Peter  Donahue,  who  started  business  m 
a  small  tent  on  the  beach.  The  plant 
now  is  part  of  the  great  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  one  of  America's  outstanding  indus- 
trial enterprises.  Wheieas  the  pay  roll 
under  the  Donahues  listed  but  2  or  3 
employees,  today  those  who  rep>orX  for 
work  at  the  Union  plant  number  approx- 
imately 30.000.  The  crui-ser  Olympia. 
flagship  of  Admiral  George  Dewey  at  the 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  as  well  as  the 
famous  battleship  Oregon,  forever  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
this  country  for  her  remarkable  service 
in  the  Spanish-American  War.  were  both 
built  at  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

The  present  management  is  carrying 
on  in  the  same  devoted,  patriotic,  ener- 
getic manner  as  did  those  of  former 
years.    Best  evidence  is  the  Army-Navy 


E  award,  presented  in  San  Francisco  on 
December  11,  1942. 

As  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  district  in  which  the  Union  Iron 
Works  is  located,  I  include  herewith  p.nd 
make  part  of  this  permanent  record,  ad- 
dresses of  Hon.  Elarl  Warren,  Gov- 
ernor-elect of  California:  Vice  Admiral 
John  W.  Greenslade.  United  States  Navy; 
General  Manager  A.  S.  Gunn.  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.;  Lt.  Col.  John  R.  Reilly.  United 
States  Army;  and  Secretary  Perry  Orr. 
war-production  committee,  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  at  the  Army-Navy  E  award 
ceremonies.  San  Franci-sco  shipyard,  at 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Friday,  December 
11,  1942: 
address  of  oovirnor-hect  earl  warren,  or 

CALIFORNIA 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  you  In  this  cere- 
mony, because  your  accomplishm.ent  is  a 
worthy  cause  for  celebration. 

Everything  that  represents  unusual  effort, 
efficiency,  sacrifice,  and  accomplishment  for 
the  war  effort  merits  public  recognition 
whether  It  is  done  on  the  field  cf  battle  or 
In  the  Industrial  establishments  on  the  home 
front.  Loyal  service  to  the  cause,  wherever 
performed.  Is  of  equal  Importance  in  winning 
the   war. 

However,  it  is  not  Just  for  being  loyal  or 
for  merely  working  or  for  building  that  we 
are  entitled  to  acclaim  either  in  battle  or 
In  production,  because  that  is  Just  plain 
everyday  American  duty.  It  is  only  for  added 
efTort  and  unusual  BccompllEhment  that  we 
are  singled  out  for  public  recognition.  You 
have  earned  the  right  to  this  public  honcr 
because  you  have  done  much  tetter  than  a 
workaday  Job  By  your  efficiency  you  have 
helped  greatly  to  compensate  for  our  losses 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  In  the  Philippines,  and  in 
the  Solomons.  You  have  added  strength  to 
our  armed  forces  throughout  the  world.  You 
have  hastened  the  day  of  victory.  You  have 
made  America  more  secure. 

Your  accomplishment  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  Job  abroad  and  at  home  1?  but  one 
Job — that  what  we  do  here  Is  reflected  In  the 
outcome  of   battles 

This  prtsentation  of  the  E  award  to  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  the  San  Francisco 
plant  stands  as  a  ver>-  deserved  tribute  to  both 
workers  and  management  for  a  Job  well  done. 
It  demonstrates  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  we  sutwrdinate  ourselves  to  the  com- 
mon caure  cf  all  freem.en. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful 
rltlzen  that  the  only  way  we  can  win  thl3 
war  completely  and  quickly  Is  to  gear  every- 
thing— Government,  business.  Industry,  and 
our  dally  lives— to  the  war  efTort.  And  In 
order  that  the  price  might  not  be  too  great. 
we  must  win  It  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Those  who  have  been  clamoring  for  a  sec- 
ond front  surely  must  now  realize  that  our 
Government  and  our  armed  forces  have  been 
more  anxious  than  anyone  elre  to  take  the 
offensive  as^ainst  the  Axis  Just  as  soon  as  It 
could  be  done  with  reasonable  assurance  of 
success.  Just  as  soon  as  we  could  train  men. 
produce  munitions,  and  build  ships.  The 
day  of  one  front  or  two  has  now  passed.  We 
must  prepare  ourselves  for  a  dozen  fronts  on 
every  ocean  and  every  continent  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  We  must  prepare  to  carry  of- 
fensive warfare  to  our  enemies  In  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  apparent  that  we  will  re- 
quire all  of  the  warships  and  merchant  ves- 
sels we  can  build  and  muster  together  if  we 
are  to  supply  our  brave  men  on  these  fronts 
with  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  war  ma- 
terial. It  is  In  plants  like  this  upon  which 
the  burden  of  this  Job  will  rest.  It  Is  In 
plants  like  this  that  the  war  will  be  won. 

Let  this  award  stand  not  only  for  the  ex- 
cellent achievement  in  production  but  aUo 
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as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  task  that  lies 
ahead  that  we  may  be  faithful  to  the  trust 
given  us  by  our  fighting  men.  Hearty  con- 
gratulations to  you  all. 


ADDRESS    or    VICl    ADMIRAL    JOHN    WILLS    GREEN- 
SLADE,   tJNrTED   STATES    NAVT 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Joy.  Mr.  Gunn.  Colonel 
ReiUy.  and  men  and  women  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  I  am  pleas?d  to  be  present  today  and 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  awarding  the 
Army-Navy  E  to  this  company.  The  work 
you  have  accomplished  here  has  earned  you 
this  symbol  of  approval  from  both  the  Army 
and  Navy.  This  E  pennant  is  not  casually 
handed  out  to  every  plant  engaged  in  war 
industry.  It  Is  awarded  only  after  careful 
consideration  of  accomplishment  by  the 
Navy  Board  for  Production  Awards  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  ships  and  other  war  materials  con- 
structed here  are  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
forces  which  are  at  grips  with  the  enemy  on 
distant  fronts.  Destroyers  from  this  yard 
have  already  proved  themselves  In  battle  In 
the  Coral  Sea  and  at  Midway  and  In  the  fight 
now  being  so  fiercely  waged  In  the  Solomons. 
They  have  seen  action — plenty  of  It — and 
have  delivered  crushing  blows  to  our  enemies 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  We  need 
these  ships.  We  must  have  them  to  protect 
our  merchant  fleet  and  our  extended  supply 
lines. 

You've  done  a  fine  Job' here  at  Bethlehem 
Steel.  Both  management  and  labor  are  to 
be  congratulated.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  emergency,  a  few  short  months  ago,  a 
total  of  slightly  over  3.000  workers  were 
employed  here.  Now  six  times  that  number 
are  engaged  In  the  construction  of  ships  for 
the  Navy.  And  from  your  ranks  have  already 
gone  2.700  men  into  the  armed  forces. 

The  combatant  ships  you  are  building  here 
cannot  be  constructed  on  assembly  line  meth- 
ods. You  cannot  prefabricate  their  Intricate 
sections  as  you  can  the  comparatively  simple 
sections  of  merchant  vessels.  Each  ship  is 
an  individual  problem  and  must  be  tnet  with 
individual  effort.  Designs  are  constantly  be- 
ing changed  to  meet  demanded  Improve- 
ments and  the  shifting  conditions  and  prob- 
lems of  war.  Other  yards  may  hurriedly  de- 
liver standard-type  ships  in  record-breaking 
time.  Tliat  Is  their  function  and  duty.  Here, 
sober  purpose  and  determined  skill  are  of 
greater  value  In  the  production  of  our  needed 
fighting  craft.  The  Navy  already  knows  this 
and  the  public  will  come  to  know  of  the  fine 
workmanship,  the  serious  accomplishment 
for  which  this  yard  is  Justly  famous  in  mari- 
time  circles. 

I  am  informed  by  competent  authority  that 
workmanship  here  Is  Indeed  excellent  and 
that  leadership  is  of  the  highest  type.  The 
last  three  ships  constructed  at  this  yard  were 
delivered  ahead  of  schedule — with  no  sacri- 
fice In  your  high  standards  of  workmanship. 

I  should  also  like  to  compliment  you  on  the 
training  program  carried  on  here  at  this  yard. 
The  older  emplojees  of  the  yard  have  handed 
on  their  time  and  energy  and  the  skill  of 
experience  to  thousands  of  new  men  and 
women  who  have  entered  this  Industry  from 
other  fields  Your  training  program  has 
proved  its  efllciency  in  the  high  quality  of 
workmanship  which  this  yard  maintains. 

It  has  come  to  me  from  the  commanding 
officers  of  ships  of  the  Navy  which  have  been 
repaired  here  that  the  work  was  carried  out 
With  despatch  and  efficiency.  You  know  the 
Importance  of  getting  our  fighting  ships  back 
at  sea  and  Into  the  battle  where  they  are 
needed.  You  have  extended  every  effort  to- 
ward that  end.  For  this  you  have  won  the 
wholehearted  approval  of  the  Navy. 

This  Is  the  first  yard  to  cooperate  In  the 
complete  fitting  out  of  ships  before  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  service,  thus  speeding  by 
weeks   the  delivery  ol  vessels  to  the  fleet. 


Mana^emjnt  here  has  wlUingly  accepted 
changes  in  construction — m  fact  has  in- 
sisted that  construction  and  desigii  keep  pace 
with  the  latest  developments  in  modern  war- 
fare. 

Tliere  prevails  here  a  fine  attitude  of  co- 
operation and  initiative  In  your  supervisory 
force  which  Is  transmitted  to  the  mechani- 
cal force  and  ail  personnel  In  the  yard.  This 
spirit  is  illustrated  In  the  energy  and  plan- 
ning which  In  lesi  then  18  months  cut  away 
an  entire  hill,  constructed  shops  and  ways, 
and  built  a  ship  v.hich  Is  now  at  sea  and  In 
the  fighting. 

The  men  of  the  building  trades  which  car- 
ried out  the  new  construction  here  have  con- 
tributed their  share  to  this  speed-up  pro- 
gram and  are  to  be  commended. 

Each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  plant  here  will  receive  a  distinctive 
emblem  suitable  for  wearing  In  a  buttonhole 
or  on  a  pin  displaying  the  Army-Navy  E. 
The  Army-Navy  E  burgee  will  be  hoUted 
over  the  plant  so  that  all  may  become  aware 
cf  the  results  of  your  Industry  and  skill. 

You  have  earned  this  award,  earned  It 
with  your  sweat  and  energy,  your  skill  and 
patience,  your  will  to  do  the  Job  well  and 
speedily. 

In  the  Navy  we  have  a  tradition  of  long 
sUnding.  When  a  Job  has  been  well  done, 
we  believe  In  saying  so.  Recognition  of  ex- 
ceptional group  performance  has  become  • 
firmly  fixed  part  of  our  tradition.  Back  In 
1906  the  Navy  established  a  policy  of  recog- 
nizing merit  with  the  I'avy  E  for  excellence 
or  outstanding  performance. 

In  the  Navy  this  award  Is  highly  prized 
and  highly  respected.  That  Is  why  we  have 
chosen  this  symbol  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  you  fo"-  the  outstanding  Job  you  have 
done  here. 

It  is  a  rare  pleasure  for  me  to  be  the  In- 
strument through  which  the  Army-Navy  B 
burgee  Is  delivered  to  this  plant.  Every  em- 
ployee of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  can  take  spe- 
cial pride  In  his  individual  part  In  the  pro- 
duction record  you  have  made  for  the  Navy. 

And  so.  Mr.  Gunn.  It  is  my  proud  and 
happy  privilege  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  present  to  you.  representing 
the  management  of  this  company,  the  high- 
est recognition  the  Navy  can  bestow  upon 
you — our  prized  E.  May  It  fly  from  your 
flagstaff  with  the  same  pride  that  accompa- 
nies Its  bestowal.  May  your  E  be  not  only  • 
source  of  pride  but  spur  you  on  to  greater 
and  greater  success.  Let  the  E  stand  for 
effort  as  well  as  for  excellence,  for  energy, 
for  enthusiasm,  and  finally  fbr  entire  ex- 
haustion and  extermination  of  our  enemiea. 


ADDPJESS      OF     A.     S.     GtJNN.     GENERAL     MANACm. 
BETHLEHEM    STEEL    CO. 

Vice  Admiral  Greenslade.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Reilly.  Governor-elect  Warren,  honored 
guects,  and  fellow  employees.  It  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  accept  for  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.'s  San  Fruncisco  yard,  and  for  all  lie 
employees,  the  Anny-Navy  award  for  excel- 
lence In  production. 

Tills  Is  a  high  honor  that  the  representa- 
tives of  our  fighting  forces  have  bestowed 
upon  us.  It  means  that  we  have  been  work- 
ing together  with  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation. 
It  means  that  we  havf  been  building  ships 
better  and  faster  than  ever  before.  And  It 
means  that  our  fighting  forces  know  they 
can  depend  en  us  to  produce  the  ships  they 
need  so  urgently. 

In  accepting  this  award  we  are.  by  Infer- 
ence, promising  to  continue  this  good  work. 
We  must  do  more  than  promise — we  must 
perform.  More  and  more  ships  must  be  built 
in  shorter  and  shorter  time. 

It  is  not  the  American  way  to  leave  unfin- 
ished the  kind  of  Job  we're  working  on  new. 
We  will  drive  through  to  victory.  And  bo. 
speaking  as  one  voice  for  all  the  people  of 
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this  yard.  I  say  to  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 
••We  will  not  lail  you.  We  U  build  your 
ships." 

ADOSESS    or    LT.    COL      JOHN     R      RETLLY,    rimTD 
STATES    AHMT 

Ninety-three  years  ago.  not  far  from  the 
spot  on  which  we  stand.  James  and  Peter 
Donahue  establLshed  the  pioneer  Iron  foun- 
dry on  the  Pacific  coast,  later  known  as  the 
Union  lion  Works.  This  company  has  grown 
from  a  small  foundry  sheltered  by  a  tent  on 
the  beach  and  equipped  only  with  hand  tools 
to    the   great    Indui^try    ue    know   today. 

Probably  the  first  major  Guvernment  con- 
tract obtained  by  this  concern  was  for  build- 
ing the  engines  of  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Saginaic.  In  1859.  Since  that  time.  In 
war  and  In  peace,  your  shipyard  has  done 
Its  part  In  filling  our  country's  needs  for 
Bhips.  and  during  all  this  time,  almost  a 
century,  your  yard  has  been  known  as 
builders  of  good  ships  and  only  good  ships. 
TTat  reputation  was  not  lightly  earned,  tut 
It  can  be  quickly  lost — It  Is  in  the  keeping  of 
the  employees  of  the  company.  It  Is  yours. 
each  one  of  you  to  guard  that  reputation 
well,  for  yours  Is  a  company  and  yours  Is  a 
product  In  which  you  can  ail  take  real 
pride 

It  Is  my  purpose  here  today  to  present  the 
Individual  Army  and  Navy  E  award  pins  to 
three  of  ycur  senior  employees.  In  recogni- 
tion of  their  personal  contributions  to  your 
ctimpanys  splendid  record.  These  pins 
phculd  mean  much  to  yru.  for  they  are  a 
visible  symbol  of  distinguished  service  to 
JOUT  country. 


Address  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie 


ADDRESS  OF  PERHT   ORR.  SECBrTART.   WAR  PRODUC- 
TION   rOMMITTEE.    SAN    FRANCISCO    YARD 

Vice  Admiral  Oreenslade,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Rellly,  Governor-elect  Warren.  Mr. 
Gunn.  honored  guests,  and  fellow  workers: 

Tlie  award  of  the  Army-Navy  E  to  the  San 
Francisco  yard  Is  Ixjth  an  honor  and  a  chal- 
1(  nge  to  every  employee 

We  are  proud  Indeed  to  receive  these 
symbols  of  excellence  They  stand  f<^r  a  Job 
well  done,  for  hard  work  by  all  of  us  for  fine 
cooperation  all  along  the  line  between  labor 
and  management 

While  we  are  Justly  proud  of  this  award 
now.  we  must  work  to  be  even  more  proud  of 
It  6  months,  or  a  year  from  now.  Look  across 
the  world  and  you  see  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  by  the  thouf.inds,  yes.  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thou.sands,  fighting  cr  about  to  go 
Into  battle.  Those  aie  the  men  we  are  work- 
ing for. 

The  issue  In  this  war  is  simple  and  clear. 
It  i.s.  Will  wf  be  slaves  or  will  we  be  freemen? 
In  plain  terms.  It  menns  that  In  defeat, 
labor  will  lose  all — everything  Only  In  vic- 
tory can  you  retain  your  free  and  independent 
American  way  of  life  And  we  have  a  definite 
responsibility  in  rr.aklng  that  victory  possible. 
We  must  build  ships  to  support  those  fight- 
ing m.en.  Mere  and  better  ships,  built  faster 
and  faster.  This  E  award  is  a  stralpht-cut 
-challenge  to  us  to  do  better  than  we  have 
ever  done  Can  we  meet  that  challenge? 
Can  we  show  the  world  that  free  American 
workmen  can  build  better  and  faster  than 
enslaved  Europe  or  Imperial-ridden  Japan? 
Each  of  you  know*,  deep  down  In  ycur  heart 
and  soul,  that  we  can  do  It.  So  let  eich  one 
of  us  give  more  and  serious  thought  to  our 
Jobs  herr  Let's  do  a  real  American  Job  at 
bunding  these  ships.  Tlien.  In  6  months' 
time,  we  may  be  honored  with  a  service  stiir 
to  place  upon  this  E  Qai?.  It  will  tell  the 
world  that  labor  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder 
With  the  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  In  one 
resolve — and  this  Is,  to  win  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  thi.s  fa- 
mous shipyard  is  in  my  di.^^trict,  and  I 
wish  the  management  and  employees 
continued  success  and  achievement. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  WrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  it  is  unwise  to  devote  too  much 
time  to  consideration  of  post-war  prob- 
lems until  we  are  certain  of  complete 
\1ctory,  I  feel  it  is  neces.'^ary  that  some 
consideration  be  given  these  serious  and 
complicated  issues  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  world  re- 
ceive our  careful  deliberation.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  including  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Wendell  L.  Willkie  on  November 
25.  1942,  in  the  Maple  Leaf  Gardens, 
Toronto.  Canada,  at  a  rally  of  the  Cana- 
dian Aid  to  Russia  Fund: 

Everj'thlng  I  want  to  say  to  you  tonight  Is 
summed  up  more  dramatically  and  more 
effectively  than  I  can  hope  to  state  It,  by  thf' 
simple  fact  of  this  great  meeting  You  aro 
here  as  citizcn.s  of  the  British  Ccmmcnwealth 
of  Pree  Nations — one  of  history's  most  ex- 
citing and  magnificent  achievements  In  the 
self-government  of  free  peoples. 

You  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  your  Russian 
allies.  Those  allies  have  shown  by  the  skill 
and  by  the  fortitude  with  which  they  have 
been  fighting  the  Nazis,  that  their  own  sys- 
tem of  government,  whether  we  like  It  cr  not, 
has  the  tou?h  and  sinewy  strength  which 
cornea  not  from  leaders  but  only  from  the 
people 

Finally,  you  have  Invited  me  to  talk  to  you 
tonight,  a  private  citizen,  a  representative  of 
no  government,  but  one  of  the  American 
people  who  are  your  allies,  and  Russia's 
allies,  in  this  fateful  war 

So  this  meeting'  sjrmbollzes  the  essential 
nature  of  the  war  we  are  fighting  today. 
For  this  war  is  either  a  "grand  coalition"  of 
j)eoplee.  flgh'lng  a  ccmmcn  war  for  libera- 
tion, or  It  Is  nothing.  It  must  be  either  a 
great  pooling  of  all  cur  energies.  Inspired  by 
a  united  strategy,  planned  and  fought  on  a 
global  scale,  or  it  will  be  lust 

Finally,  as  we  are  doing  here  tnnlght.  we 
must  talk  about  this  war  as  united  peoples; 
we  must  d!sc\is.<?  Its  Issues:  we  must  declare 
the  common  purpose  which  drives  us  all;  or 
we  run  the  risk  of  having  wrrked  and  sacri- 
ficed and  suffered  to  win  a  war  for  no  ptirpose. 

People  of  Canada.  I  say  to  you  this  war  is 
all  or  nothing.  There  Is  no  halfway  house  to 
vlctrry  where  we  can  stop  and  rert  And 
there  Is  no  halfway  alliance  pr)^slble  between 
tis  and  any  of  our  allies  We  are  fighting 
this  war  for  keeps  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  we  are  fighting  It  for  ket-ps  In  Brit- 
ain, ill  Russia.  In  China,  in  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  and  In  Africa.  We  must  win  It 
for  keeps 

Five  weeks  ago  I  returned  to  New  York 
from  a  fli;^ht  around  the  world.  I  had  seen 
the  war  on  several  of  the  fitjhtlng  front,-*. 
And  everywhere  I  had  seen  what  lies  behind 
the  front.  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people 
who  are  our  allies. 

I  came  back  hopeful  end  encotiraged  by 
what  I  say  on  the  fronts  them.^elvcs.  In 
Egypt.  General  Montgomery  showed  me  In 
September  what  he  showed  to  General  Rom- 
mel a  month  later.  It  was  plain  then,  and 
I  said  so,  that  the  days  of  the  Afrlka  Korpa 
were  .numbered,  even  thotiph  they  were  at 
the  deepest  point  they  ever  reached  In  Egypt, 
literally  a  few  mllea  from  Alexandria  and 
Cairo.  The  gallant  and  hard-flphting  men 
of  the  Eighth  Army  have  proved  that  Gen- 


eral Montgomery  was  right  in  what  he  told 
me. 

In  Russia,  at  Rzhev.  I  saw  Soviet  soldiers 
pushing  the  Germans  back  en  one  small 
sector  of  the  front.  After  I  had  talked  to 
these  soldiers,  had  seen  their  equipment,  had 
sensed  the  spirit  of  the  civilians  behind  the 
lines,  and  had  Interviewed  German  prisoners. 
I  was  convinced  the  Russians  were  not  going 
to  lose.  And  I  said  so.  Stalingrad  stands 
texlay.  In  the  fourth  month  of  siege,  and 
her  enemies  are  broken.  In  retreat.  Winter 
has  come  across  the  north  Caucasian  steppe. 
Hitler  has  not  taken  Russian  oil.  Hitler 
has  not  taken  Moscow.  Hitler  has  not  taken 
the  Red  Army.  And  I  say  to  you  tonight 
on  the  basis  of  what  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes:  he  will  not  take  them. 

In  China  I  saw  a  nation  already  6  years 
at  war.  The  front  I  saw  there  was  a  stable 
front.  The  Chinese  were  not  retreating 
there  or  anywhere  else  on  their  vast  battle- 
field against  Japan.  In  places  they  were 
advancing  In  a  military  sense.  And  every- 
where they  were  advancing  In  the  sense  that 
they  were  building  with  Incredible  Industry. 
Ingenuity,  and  patience,  the  very  sinews  of 
war  which  they  need  and  which  we  cannot 
give  them. 

In  Africa,  I  saw  a  combination  of  the  skill 
and  resources  of  Great  Britain.  Canada. 
Australia,  the  Pree  French,  and  the  United 
States.  I  naturally  was  proud  of  the  per- 
formance of  our  planes  and  pilots  and  I 
shared  the  eager  anticipation  with  which 
officers  and  men  alike  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  new  General  Sherman  tanks,  only  a  few 
days  before  unloaded  at  the  Suez.  I  visited 
Genernl  Brereton's  camp  of  Intrepid  Ameri- 
can aviators  The5e  were  our  vanguard;  men 
who  were  contributing  dally  to  the  sinking 
of  German  transports  bringing  aid  and  com-" 
fort  to  Rommel  across  the  Mediterranean. 

And  then  on  the  last  lap  of  my  Journey 
I  crossed  Alaska  and  Canada  There,  too, 
was  a  front.  For  there  I  trw  the  fine  co- 
operation of  American  and  Canadian  engi- 
neers laying  cut  airfields  for  vital  air  supply 
lines.  There  I  saw  them  together  building 
the  Alaskan  highway,  the  great  war  artery 
which  wii;  make  possible  the  further  en- 
circlement of  beth  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans. 

I  found  encouragement  and  hope  on  all 
the  fighting  fronts.  And  I  found  the  reso- 
lution to  win  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  people  behind  those  fronts.  But  I  also 
found — and  this  troubled  me  greatly — I  also 
found  worry  and  doubt  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  behind  those  fronts. 
They  were  searching  for  a  conunon  purpose. 
This  was  plain  In  the  questions  they  asked 
about  America  after  the  war.  about  Great 
Britain,  about  Russia  The  whole  world 
seemed  to  me  In  an  eager,  demanding,  hun- 
gry, ambitious  mood  ready  for  Incredible 
sacrifice  if  only  to  Justify  the  sacrifices 
already  made. 

Europe  In  1917  was  probably  In  much  the 
same  mood.  It  Is  an  Inevitable  corollary  of 
blood  and  war-weariness.  Then,  In  1917, 
lenln  gave  the  world  one  set  of  answers.  A 
little  later  Wilson  gave  It  another.  Neither 
set  of  answers  ever  became  blood -and -bone 
part  of  the  war,  but  were  superimposed  on 
It.  In  the  peace.  So  neither  set  of  answers 
redeemed  the  war  or  made  It  anything  more 
than  a  costly  fight  for  power.  It  ended  with 
an  armistice,  not  a  real  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  this  war  need  be  the  same. 
There  are  now.  during  the  war,  common  pur- 
poses In  the  minds  of  men  living  as  far  apart 
as  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Pree  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  Russians,  and  the  Chinese.  But 
we  shall  have  to  make  articulate  and  real  our 
common  purposes. 

I  am  saying  to  you  In  Canada — as  I  have 
said  all  over  the  world — that  the  people  must 
define  their  purpoees  during  the  war.  I  nm 
quite  deliberately  trying  to  provoke  discus- 
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sion  of  those  purposes  between  the  p?oples 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  For 
I  live  in  a  constant  dread  that  this  war  may 
end  tefore  tho  people  of  the  world  have  come 
to  a  common  understanding  of  what  they 
fight  for  and  what  they  hope  for  after  the 
v.ar  is  over.  I  was  a  soldier  In  the  last  war, 
laid  after  that  war  was  over  I  saw  our  bright 
dreams  disappear,  our  stirring  slogans  become 
t!ie  jc£is  of  the  cynical,  and  all  because  the 
f.jhting  peoples  did  not  arrive  at  any  com- 
mon post-war  purpose  while  they  fought.  It 
must  be  our  resolve  to  see  that  that  does 
not  happen  again. 

Millions  hr.ve  alrcr.dy  died  In  this  war  and 
tliousands  more  will  go  before  it  Is  over. 
Unless  Britons  and  Canadians  and  Russians 
and  Chinese  and  Americans  and  all  our  fight- 
ing allies,  in  the  comm.on  cooperation  of  war. 
find  the?  Instrumentalities  and  the  methcxls 
of  cooperative  t-ffDrt  after  the  war.  we.  the 
people,  have  failed  our  time  and  our  gen- 
eration. 

Our  leaders.  Jointly  and  singly,  have  ex- 
pressed i>cme  cf  our  common  aspirations. 
One  of  the  finest  expressicns  came  only  the 
other  day  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  a  messape 
to  the  western  world,  delivered  through  the 
Hcrr.ld  Tribune  Forum  in  New  York  City.  He 
concluded: 

"China  hss  no  desire  to  replace  western 
Imperialism  in  Asia  with  an  oriental  tm- 
per.alism  or  Irolaticnism  cf  Its  own  or  of 
anyone  else.  We  hold  that  we  must  advance 
from  the  nrrrow  Idea  of  exclusive  alliances 
and  regional  blccs.  v.hlch  in  the  end  make 
lor  bigger  and  better  wars,  to  effective  organi- 
zation rf  world  unity  Unless  real  world  co- 
opeiation  replnce;-  bch  Isolationism  and  im- 
perialism of  whatever  form  in  the  new  inter- 
dependent world  of  free  nations,  there  will 
be  no  lasllng  security  for  you  or  for  us." 

L?t  me  read  you  another  statement  of 
purpose,  singularly  explicit  and  exact: 

".Abolition  of  racial  excluslveness.  equality 
of  nations  and  integiity  of  their  territories. 
liberation  of  enslaved  nations  and  restora- 
ti  )ii  of  their  soveie.gn  rinhts.  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  arrar.go  ts  affairs  as  It  wishes, 
economic  aid  to  nations  that  have  suffered 
and  assistance  to  them  In  attaining  their 
material  v.-elfnre,  restoration  of  democratic 
liberties,  the  destruction  of  the  Hitlerite 
regime." 

Is  that  a  statement  by  Winston  Churchill 
or  is  it  a  str-t^-ment  by  Pres.dent  Rorsevelt? 
It  might  well  hr.ve  been  wr.tten  by  the  au- 
thcrs  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  It  happens  to 
be  Stalin's  defliiition  of  the  objectives  for 
v.hlch  v.e  fipht.  So  he  defined  them  on  No- 
vember 6  1942.  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
flftl    anniversary  of  the  October  revolution. 

Other  statements  of  purpose  by  our  lead- 
ers liave  been  phrased  as  hopes  cr  intentions. 
This  Mr  Stalin  c.".Ks  a  'prugram  of  action." 
A  program  for  Britain  and  the  British  com- 
monwealth of  nations,  for  the  United  States 
and  for  Russia 

Now  I  am  going  to  read  it  to  you  again, 
er.ch  phrr.se  and  clause  in  it  and  ask  you 
whether  any  citizen  of  any  of  the  gieat  de- 
mocracies could  find  anything  in  it  to  which 
to  object: 

■■Abo'.iiicn  of  racial  excluslveness.  equality 
of  nations  .and  Integrity  of  their  territories, 
libiraticn  cf  enslaved  nations  and  restorat  on 
cf  their  sovereign  riphts.  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  arrange  Its  affairs  as  it  wishes, 
economic  ad  to  nations  that  hi-.ve  suffered 
and  atsistar.ce  to  them  lii  attaining  their 
ninterlal  welfare,  restoration  of  demcciatic 
liberties,  the  destruction  of  the  Hitlerite 
regime  •■ 

I.  for  my  part,  find  one  objection:  Mr. 
Sialin  limits  his  program  of  action  to  the 
Ang'.o-Scv.et-Anicr.can  coalition.  It  should 
b?  applied  to  the  world. 

V/e  mr.y  a-k;  Dv:s  Stalin  mean  what  he 
6ay.^?  &"rne  will  point  cut  that  only  2  years 
ugo  Ru'iSia  WRs  in  alliance  of  expediency  with 


Germany.  I  make  no  defense  of  expediency, 
military,  political,  temporary  cr  otherwise. 
For  I  believe  the  moral  losses  of  expediency 
always  far  outweigh  the  temporary  gams. 
And  I  believe  that  every  drop  of  blood  saved 
through  expediency  will  be  paid  for  by  20 
drawn  with  th2  sword.  Put  a  Russian,  feel- 
ing that  by  the  German  alliance  his  country 
was  buying  time,  might  well  remind  the 
deniocracies  of  Munich  and  of  the  7.000,000 
tons  of  the  best  grade  of  scrpp  iron  my  coun- 
try shipped  to  Japan  between  1937  and  1940. 

Perhcps  we  can  better  measure  the  good 
faith  of  Stalin's  statement  in  the  liglit  of 
the  millions  of  Russians  who  have  already 
died  defending  their  fatherland  and  cf  the 
70.000.000  who  have  become  slaves  of  th? 
Nazis;  in  these  other  millions  of  Russian  m.en 
and  women  who  are  working  feverl.'-hly  66 
hours  a  week  In  factories  and  mines  to  forge 
and  produce  instruments  of  war  fcr  the  fight- 
ers at  the  front;  in  the  effort  that  went  Into 
the  almost  miraculous  movement  of  great 
factories,  hundreds  of  miles,  that  they  might 
operate,  uninterrupted.  b?yond  Nazi  reach. 
For  it  is  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  that 
we  may  find  the  best  interpretation  cf  Stalin's 
purpose. 

And  while  we  are  questioning  Rutsias  good 
faith,  we  might  well  ask  ourselves — are  we 
prepared  to  carry  out  our  avowed  programs? 
Are  we  willing  to  give  our  declared  purposes 
reality?  To  do  so  will  undoubtedly  mean 
different  methods  for  each  of  us  You  in 
Canada  know  your  cwn  problen.s.  We  In  the 
United  States  haVe  ours  We  must  guard 
agaln.st  the  recurrence  of  dollar  and  prag- 
matic diplomacy  We  must  guard  against 
the  use  of  the  great  moral  force  of  our  coun- 
try not  for  the  liberation  of  mankind  but 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  international 
order — the  spawning  ground  of  the  present 
struggle.  We  must  educate  ourselves  to  ac- 
cept the  economic  changes  which  must  take 
place  in  the  world.  But  most  Important,  it 
remains  for  us  to  convince  those  people  to 
whom  we  are  premising  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity, that  we  really  believe  what  we  de- 
clared to  be  self-evident  truth  in  our  cwn 
Declaration  of  Independence:  Tnat  all  men 
are  created  equal.  If  we  are  to  convince  oth- 
ers of  our  good  faith,  we  mvist  see  to  it  that 
racial  and  cultural  and  economic  exclusive- 
nefs  belong  to  the  past,  within,  as  well  as 
without,   cur   borders 

Our  leaders  have  tried  to  state  our  pur- 
poses. These  purposes  will  not  be  accom- 
plished merely   by  statements  from  leaders. 

It  is  the  people  who  must  bring  them 
about — not  after  the  war.  but  while  we  fight. 

The  people  of  the  world  must  win  this  war. 
Tlie  people  of  the  world  must  win  the  peace. 
And  so  I  come  to  you  tonipht.  not  to  plead  for 
help  for  Mr.  Stalin,  or  help  fcr  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  I  ask  you,  as  men 
and  women,  to  give  aid  to  the  men  and 
wcm?n  of  Russia.  We  are  here  to  honor  and 
to  help  a  brave  people  who  are  our  allies. 
For  hcv.ever  much  men  may  disagree  with 
Russia's  political  economy,  all  men  must 
recognlne  the  superb  fight  her  p?cple  have 
made  in  defense  of  their  homeland. 

Many  among  the  democracies  have  feared 
and  mistrusted  Soviet  Russia.  They  have 
dreaded  the  Inroads  of  an  economic  order 
that  would  be  destructive  cf  their  own. 
Such  fear  is  weakness.  Russia  Is  neither 
going  to  eat  us  nor  seduce  us.  That  Is — 
and  this  Is  something  for  us  to  think  about — 
that  is.  unless  our  democraflc  institutions 
and  our  free  economy  become  so  frail  through 
abuse  and  failu-'^e  In  practice  as  to  make  us 
fcoft  and  weak.  The  best  answer  to  Ccm- 
munUm  Is  a  hvlng.  vibrant,  fearless  democ- 
racy— economic,  social,  and  political.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  to  stand  up  and  perlorm  ac- 
cording to  our  professed  Ideals.  Then  those 
Ideals  will  be  safe. 

No.  we  do  not  need  to  fear  Russia.  We 
need  to  learn  to  work  with  her  a<^ainst  our 
common  enemy.   Hitler.    We  need  to  Icara 


to  work  with  her  In  the  world  after  the  war. 
For  Russia  Is  a  dynamic  country,  a  vital  new 
society,  a  force  that  cannot  be  bypassed  In 
any  future  world. 

But  today  she  needs  our  help.  Five  mil- 
lion Russians  have  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
are  missing.  The  great  fertile  farm  lands  of 
southwestern  Russia  are  largely  in  Nazi 
hands.  Their  products  are  now  feeding  the 
enemy  and  their  men  and  women  are  forced 
to  be  his  slaves.  Thousands  of  RufSia's  vil- 
lages have  been  destroyed  and  their  people 
are  homeless.  Her  transportation  system  is 
overloaded;  her  factories,  producing  to  the 
very  limit,  require  the  full  output  of  her  re- 
maining oil  fields  and  coal  mines. 

Food  in  Rus^a  this  winter  will  be  scarce — 
perhaps  worse  than  scarce.  Fuel  will  be  little 
known  this  winter  in  Russian  homes.  Even 
when  I  was  in  Moscow,  women  and  children 
were  gathering  wood  from  50  miles  around  to 
make  a  little  warmth  against  the  coming 
cold.  Clothing,  except  for  the  Army  and 
essential  war  workers.  Is  nearly  gone.  Many 
vital  medical  supplies  Just  don't  exist.  Rus- 
sian women  by  the  millions,  side  by  side  with 
their  children,  some  of  them  as  young  as  8 
or  10.  are  manning  war  machines  and  run- 
ning farms.  Every  able-bodied  man  Is  in 
tho  Army  or  giving  the  maximum  hours  of 
hard  work  In  war  factories. 

Such  Is  Russia  today,  with  the  bitter  long 
winter  Just  ahead.  We  can  help  by  sending 
food  there  this  winter  to  fill  shrinking  stom- 
achs. We  can  help  by  sending  medical  sup- 
plies to  ease  pain  and  suffering.  We  can 
help  by  sending  clothes  to  cover  shivering 
bodies.  We  can  show  through  our  giving,  the 
warm  admiration  we  feel  for  such  gallant 
^hters.    That,  too,  will  help. 

The  Russian  people  are  turning  to  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  west  for  hope  and  aid.  We 
must  not  fall  them.  For  Just  as  the  African 
front  Is  Russia's  front,  so  Stalingrad  and 
Moscow  are  our  fronts.  And  the  Russian 
people  behind  those  fronts,  who  are  our 
Allies  tcday,  must  be  our  friends  tomorrow. 

It  is  with  them  that  we  must  work  to  make 
this  war  what  their  leader  has  called  It:  "A 
great  war  of  liberation." 
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Build   FIood-CoDtroI   Projects  After  the 
War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6,  1943 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  here 
insert  tha  address  I  delivered  at  the  an- 
iiual  convention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
flood -control  convention  held  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  December  18  and  19,  1942: 

I  am  glad  you  invited  me  down  here. 

I  like  your  country.  I  like  your  people,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  one  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association,  because  we  )  ave  common  in- 
terests and  are  working  together  to  provide 
effective  protection  for  those  cf  our  citizens 
whose  families,  whose  homes,  and  whcse  busi- 
ncsie.  are  subject  to  the  ravages  cf  flooc's. 

My  familiarity  with  the  flocd  problem  did 
not  begin  with  my  responsibility  In  connec- 
tion With  the  appropriation  cf  public  funds 
looking  to  ultimate  freedom  from  the  damage 
that  floods  entail.  I  was  bom  and  reared 
rl'^ht  next  n  Johnstown,  Pa  I  live  in  f^.s 
heart  of  an  area  which  is  the  scurce  cf  much 
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of  your  difficulties  along  the  great  Mississippi 
Irom  Cairo  to  thr  Gulf 

Having  witnessed  and  experienced  the  dev- 
astation of  many  floods,  it  was  v,ilh  peculiar 
Ratlsfactlon  that  I  became  a  member  of.  and 
lat«r  the  chairman  of.  the  subcommittee  cf 
the  Commlttre  on  Appropnaticns.  whose  re- 
sponsibility It  l^.  so  f.tr  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
rr!=entatlve3  Is  concerned,  to  etTectuate  the 
authorizations  which  are  sponsored,  by  rea- 
fon  of  hl.s  chainnauship  of  the  Flood  Contrd 
Committee,  by  the  distlniOJished  and  learned 
gentleman  from  Mlssis.'-ippl,  the  Honorable 
William  M    WHnTiNcroN. 

I  know  It  Is  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to 
tell  ycu  gocd  people  cf  your  great  good  for- 
tune m  having  Judge  Whittington  at  the 
helm  of  the  legislative  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  of  fl<x)d- control  legislation. 

He  Is  generally  acknowledged  by  his  col- 
leagues to  be  the  t>esi- informed  man  in  the 
Congress  upon  that  subject,  und.  I  might  add, 
a  guiding  light  on  many  national  qviostions. 

I  ."hculd  be  remiss,  speaking  of  Judge  Whit- 
tington, If  I  did  not  speak  of  your  further 
good  fortune  and  my  gocd  fortune  In  having 
on  the  Senate  side  my  good  fncnd  the  dis- 
tinguished and  much  beloved  Sei  ator  OvtK- 
TON  from  this  great  State  of  Louisiana 

The  Senator,  among  his  many  committee 
B.«isignments.  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  passes  upon  river  and  harbr  r 
and  flood -Qpntrol  appropriations  The  action 
my  committee  tak^s.  and  the  House  takes,  is 
reviewed  and  Independently  acted  upon  by 
Senator  Ovtbton  s  committee,  and  then  our 
two  committees  meet  In  conference  and  rec- 
oncile any  ditTercnces  that  might  have  de- 
veloped. I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  we  have  had  mighty  tine  teamwork. 

We  probably  could  have  done  better, 
though,  if  Just  the  Senator  and  I  had  had 
Xree  rein 

I  want  to  say  to  ycu.  my  friends  that  the 
Senator  knows  his  subject,  and  I  can  ap.sure 
you  that  no  t)etter  or  stronger  champion  of 
your  cause  than  he  sits  in  the  National 
Legislature. 

We  have  made  remarkable  strides  in  the 
pa^t  few  ypiirs  toward  tbe  control  of  tlood.s 
gi^nerally  and  toward  th-  -.^ontrol  of  fl  x-ds  In 
the  alluvial  valley  ol  the  Mississippi  River. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Judge  Wiiitting- 
TTN,  authorizations  •■><allng  more  than  $930.- 
000.000  have  been  enacted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  485  pr(>JecLs.  scattered,  as  you  know, 
all  over  this  broad  land,  but  a  very  great  per- 
centage In  areu.s  whero  the  ultimate  objective 
Is  the  protection  of  those  expanses  flanking 
the  Father  of  Waters  from  Cairo  south,  an 
area  Into  which  have  rolled  the  cre.-^ts  of  so 
many  heart -sickening  flood';,  magnified  b.  the 
flotxis  of  tnbutarie.-*.  reaching  out  Into  the 
back  country  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

In  my  Judgment,  those  cf  us  In  the  Con- 
gress at  Wa.shlnt;tGn  can  point  to  no  piece  cf 
legislative  action  of  greater  good  to  more 
potential  benefJciarles  tlian  the  General  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1936  and  its  later  supplemen- 
tation. 

Of  course,  as  fpr  p?  the  alluvial  valley  of 
the  Missls.sipp  River  Is  concerned,  general 
flood -control  legislation  In  large  measure 
very  prcperly  may  be  vlewec'  as  supplement?! 
to  the  much  earlier  prcject  embracing  that 
particular  Ilocd-control  problem,  which  very 
wisely  was  the  initial  movement.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  teh  you  c  the  author- 
izations that  have  been  enacted  touching 
flood  control  In  such  are:i.  The  projects  are 
many,  and  It  Is  the  earnest  hope  of  r.ll  cf 
v.s  th.1t  when  ompletely  accomplished  "OV 
Man  River"  will  roll  along  wHhout  dl'turb- 
ance  to  the  normal  pursuits  of  those  to  whom 
normally  it  is  such  a  rich  i)!esring.  Here, 
too.  ackncvledgment  rr.".'t  he  giv^-n  to  the 
fi'-»  h-jndlwork  cf  Judge  WMrrmtcTow. 

My  friend.*,  when  we  were  well  launched 
upou    the    vast    newly    BUtb:>rlzed   corTectl\e 


measures,  our  Nation,  because  It  had  no 
other  decent  cr  honorable  alternative,  became 
Involved  in  war — a  war  of  undreamed-of  di- 
mensions; a  war  that  is  taxing  to  the  utmost 
our  resources  of  manpower  and  materials;  a 
war,  God  willing,  that  permanently  will  efface 
war  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  demands  of  this  all-cut  war  have  made 
It  compulsory  for  the  Nation  to  channel  all 
of  Us  means  into  its  pro.-ecution;  to  lay 
aside  for  the  present  many  undertakings  and 
to  postpone  the  commencement  of  many 
undertakings  that  lock  to  the  public  gocd 
Some  of  these  deferments  may  not  have 
seemed  wise  when  made,  but  I  think  all  of 
us  have  come  to  see  the  light  and  fully  recog- 
nize that  our  paramount  Job  tiKlay  is  to 
cru.sh  Hitler,  and  Muswlini,  and  Tojo,  and 
their  satellites,  despite  whatever  sacrifices 
that  Job  may  entail,  and  crush  them,  my 
friends,  we  shall.  You  need  have  no  doubt 
on  that  score. 

Our  pilncipal  Job  today,  as  I  Fee  It,  so  far 
as  flood  control  and  many  other  authorized 
Federal  projects  are  concerned,  is  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  Ui  see  that  the  proper  agencies 
do  everything  they  can  to  be  in  immediate 
readines.s  to  go  forward  with  such  projects 
when  our  energies  and  cur  resources  may  be 
freed  from  the  war  effort. 

You  eentlemen  can  do  much  to  make  that 
pc.^lble 

All  of  us  can  visualize  the  Herculean  re- 
adjustment problems  following  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Plain,  com- 
mon sense.  In  my  Judgment,  dictates  the 
building  up  of  a  backlog  of  u.sclul  projects 
that  may  be  proceeded  with  at  once  for  pro- 
viding employment  to  cu.'shlon  the  Impact  of 
the  great  industrial  change  that  will  need  to 
be  effected 

The  Chief  of  Engineers.  General  Reybold. 
Is  an  advocate  of  such  preparatory  meat.ure.«. 
and  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  thanks  to  Senator  Overton  s  help. 
Includi  s  an  amount  for  .such  advance  meas- 
ures. That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  log- 
ical course  for  us  to  pursue  at  this  time  or  as 
long  as  war  demands  niu>t  be  served  first. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  compliment 
you  upon  the  fine  work  you  have  done  m  the 
pa.st.  The  pains  that  have  been  made  are 
largely  in  consequ'  nee  of  yrur  untiring  ef- 
forts spread  over  many   years 

You  may  be  sure  that  as  long  a£  I  am  In  a 
position  to  help  In  the  good  work,  I  shall 
esteem  It  a  privllei^e  to  co<~perate  with  In 
every  consU^tent  and  practicable  way,  and  I 
wish  each  (^f  you  to  know  that  there  awaits 
you  a  ready  welccjme  at  my  office  in  Wash- 
ington at  any  time. 

I  thank  you. 


Inaugural  Address  of  Hon.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OF  .NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT-VES 
Wednesday,  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate' that  there  be  included  in  the 
RECcr.D  the  inaugural  addrc5;.s  of  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  Governor  of  New 
York. 

His  i.s  a  call  to  unity  of  spirit  and  work 
In  the  prcsecution  of  the  war  that  Is 
I   truly  Inspiring. 


The  address  follow.s: 

No  man  could  take  up  the  duties  of  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  without  a 
profound  sense  of  respcnslblllty.  even  In  ordi- 
nary times.  To  assume  those  duties  in  this 
hour  of  grave  national  peril  brings  a  deep  and 
humble  sense  of  the  great  trust  Imposed  by 
the  office. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  savage  war  for  sur- 
vival. It  Is  a  war  not  merely  of  men  and  ma- 
terials, but  also  a  war  of  human  faith.  It  Is 
a  war  between  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
believe  In  the  principles  cf  liberal  self-gov- 
ernment and  In  the  way  of  life  that  has  de- 
veloped under  free  Institutions,  and  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  that  way  of 
life  Is  ended.  In  the  final  analysis,  It  is  a 
war  by  malignant,  reactionary  forces  against 
the  dignity  and  strength  of  the  individual — 
a  war  ai';alnst  mankind  Itself. 

In  all  things  needed  for  the  winning  of  the 
war  we  are  united  In  unswerving  loyalty  to 
our  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Pre.'-ident  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  united  In  our  faith 
in  freedom.  In  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Jus- 
tice and  In  the  triumph  of  free  men  under 
God  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  every  re- 
source at  our  command,  we  shall  carry  on 
the  fight  to  total  and  lasting  victory. 

In  the  winning  of  that  victory  our  State, 
with  Its  13.500.000  people.  Is  called  upon  to 
play  a  vital  role. 

The  primary  task  of  our  State  government 
during  the  war  is  to  lead  the  way  in  trans- 
lating Into  productive  effort  the  Indomitable 
will  to  victory  among  our  people. 

The  wartime  tasks  cf  the  State  Include  the 
fullest  utilization  of  our  Industry  In  war  pro- 
duction; every  assistance  to  our  farmers  In 
the  maximum  production  of  food;  raalnte- 
nance,  and  improvement  of  transpr;tatlon 
fnciiltlcs  necessary  In  the  movement  f  war 
goods,  workers,  and  farm  products;  aujust- 
ments  of  our  tax  procedures  so  far  as  pos- 
cible  to  ease  the  stag>:erlng  burdens  of  Fed- 
eral taxation  upon  our  citizens;  Improvement 
of  housing  and  sanitation  facilities  In  de- 
fense areas;  revision  of  the  State's  system  of 
vocational  and  general  education  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  war;  coordination  of  police, 
fire  and  air-raid  protection:  continuous  Im- 
provement In  the  relations  between  labor  and 
management;  and  above  all.  vigorous  leader- 
ship In  work  and  sacrifice  to  make  ever 
stronger  the  unity  of  our  people. 

MUST  WIN  IN  CONFUCT  Of  IDF.AS 

In  this  way  we  shall  put  our  real  strength 
Into  the  .struggle  for  national  survival.  But 
while  so  dolni'.  we  nuiFt  remember  that  force 
alone  cannot  decide  the  contest  now  going 
on  In  the  world. 

Victory  will  not  be  secured  the  moment 
fighting  steps.  It  will  not  be  enough  to 
put  down  by  force  of  arms  the  military  eg- 
gression  that  has  been  loo.sed  against  man- 
kind. We  need  also  to  put  down  by  force  cf 
Ideas  the  reaction  against  liberal  society 
which  our  enemies  represent.  To  win  the 
conflict  of  Ideas  is  the  greater  end  and  the 
ultimate  victory.  To  win  that  victory  we 
shall  need  to  recognize  and  constantly 
amend  the  shortcomlni^'s  of  our  own  society. 

Seldom  have  the  minds  of  men  been  more 
confused  over  the  specific  means  of  cbta:n- 
Ing  the  objectives  we  are  seeking.  But  be- 
hind all  the  surface  arguments,  deeper  and 
more  ccmpelling  than  anything  that  may  b? 
said  by  any  individual,  we  sense  clearly  and 
uninist.ikably  the  overwhelm.mg  aspirations 
of  the  mas.-t  s  of  people  everywh?re.  V»'e  want 
a  society  which  combines  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  with  an  ever-greater  measure 
of  .security 

The  new  administration  of  yf)ur  btaie  l» 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  our  feo- 
ciety  muit  provide  full  employment  throu^'h 
fu'l  production.  We  know  that  the^e  objec- 
tive* axe  attainable  at  a  price,  for  twice  within 


our  generation  they  have  been  attained  at 
the  price  of  war.  They  must  also  be  achieved 
In  peace. 

We  must  achieve  them  by  methods  which 
do  not  destroy,  but  rather  strengthen  the 
Ideals  of  poht'cal.  religious,  civil,  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  For  material  things  are  not 
In  themselves  the  all-suf!iclent  end  They 
are  rather  the  means  which  assure  men  the 
opportunity  to  pcs.sess  spiritual  and  Intel- 
lectual values  which  are  the  es.sentlals  to  a 
rich  and  happy  life 

Thffe  r.'-e  not  partisan  objectives  Nor 
will  they  bo  achieved  by  partisan  action.  It 
Is  a  pr.rt  of  the  gonla-^  cf  the  American  pro- 
pie  that  they  can  contest  political  elections 
with  vl^or  and  intens  ty.  But  once  the  de- 
cision has  been  fairly  made,  they  can  unite 
wisely  and  generously  behind  the  parties  and 
Individuals  who  have  been  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  government 

PEACE    TASKS    ARE    AHEAD 

Your  State  administration  which  takes 
office  today  will  be.  G>.d  willing,  not  only  a 
wartime  brt  also  a  peacetime  administra- 
tion Its  responsibilities  In  the  period  of 
readjustment  after  the  war,  will  be  no  less 
than  Its  responsibilities  In  war 

To  meet  the^e  obligations  our  Stale  gov- 
ernment must  emerge  from  the  war  with  un- 
impaired 'Strength  But  it  can  do  this  only 
ns  the  strength  o^  Its  citizens  and  its  institu- 
tions is  maintained  against  the  ravages  of 
war  We  shall  find  a  State  geared  to  great 
war  production;  and  much  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  sm.all  'ousmess  will  face  grave 
problems  of  conversion  to  peace  At  the 
sair.e  time  the  members  of  the  aimed  fo:ces 
will  be  tilumirhantly  returning  home  ex- 
pecting to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  free  sys- 
tem they  have  successfully  defended 

I  state  It  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  your  new 
State  administration  that  these  young  men 
and  women  are  entitled  to  expect  something 
better  than  the  hope'tss  period  of  govern- 
ment-made work  and  relief,  of  which  they 
have  seen  so  much  in  the  past  decade  They 
are  entitled  to  a  fruitful,  productive  place  in 
a  free  economic  6<iclcty,  dependent  on  the 
favoi*  of  no  man  or  political  party  for  their 
livelihood  or  for  their  security  They  are  en- 
titled to  come  home  to  a  State  in  which 
employment  can  freely  be  found  and  In  which 
a  man  caii  work  and  look  forward  to  a  future 
limited  only  by  his  own  skill  and  ability. 

To  achieve  these  ends  there  mvist  be  a 
sound  economic  structure  In  this  State.  We 
must  prepare  for  the  prompt  and  full  Utili- 
zation of  technological  advances  in  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  Industry;  we  must 
prepare  to  carry  the  staggering  peacetime 
buidens  we  will  be  assuming 

Beyond  this,  the  State  will  have  a  duty  con- 
stantly to  adjust  its  social  welfare  agencies 
and  educational  facilities  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  a  post-war  community. 

Tlie  read.ustmcnt  of  family  and  social  re- 
lationships torn  apart  by  war  is  a  problem 
which  will  call  for  wise  and  sympathetic 
handling 

Just  as  we  achieve  unity  In  war.  we  must 
sustain  unity  in  peace  In  that  unity  there 
shall  and  must  be  no  place  for  distinctions 
among  us  by  reason  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

PF.OBIEMS   OF   RECONSTRUCTION 

In  addition  to  these  human  objectives  we 
will  face  a  problem  of  civic  recon.structlon. 
Three-fourths  of  cur  population  live  in  cities 
which  are  deteriorating.  Industry  and  popu- 
lation have  been  movine  out  of  the  centr.tl 
cities  Into  expanding  suburb^,  leaving  beliind 
them   vacant   stru-^tures   and   blighted  areas. 

To  make  our  economy  more  efficient  and 
life  happlei  and  healthier,  we  face  the  need 
of  rebuiidins:  cur  cities  Whole  obsolete  busi- 
ness an  1  residential  districts  will,  in  time,  be 
torn  down  There  will  be  reserved  to  Indus- 
try ICKatlor.s  permitting  efficient  o;)erat;nn, 
together  witn  the  Uevc;oi>in*;nt  of  neighbor- 


hoods with  their  own  civic,  recreational,  and 
ril;2"3us  centers.  a::d  the  pie:,er".  ation  of 
bror.d  spaces  for  parlis  and  playgrounds. 

Bus.nes^s  and  inf.ustry  must  once  again  be 
attracied  to  our  Slate.  We  shall,  indeed,  need 
the  genius  aiad  productivity  of  private  en- 
t?rprise  on  a  large  scale  Full  employment 
must  be  achieved  in  peace,  and  the  Stale  of 
New  York  must  maintain  its  prime  position 
in  the  Nation. 

In  meeting  the  problcm.s  of  the  future. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  authorities  must 
develop  the  practice  of  fair  and  intelligent 
cooperation.  Each  branch  of  government 
should  be  free  from  domination  cr  encroach- 
ment by  the  others.  This  country  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  federal  sm.  a 
principle  devised  to  maintain  th;^  balance 
between  Nation  and  Slate.  Siate  and  locality. 
Government  and  the  individual.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  principle  that  the  nfTcirs 
of  ycur  State  will  be  administered  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

We  have  seen  within  the  past  decade  an 
altogether  unprecedented  expansion  of  Ffd- 
eral  activities  on  the  economic  and  suoal 
welfare  fronts  Some  of  this  expansion  was 
expressly  temporary  in  nature,  some  perma- 
nent 

FOR     RECOVERING    STATE    CONTROL 

The  war.  being  total  In  character,  has  led 
to  still  further  extension  of  Federal  controls 
far  beyond  anything  contemplated  before  the 
conflict. 

In  the  post-war  period  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  called  upon  to  abandon  its 
sweeping  wartime  controls  over  the  freedom 
cf  the  individual.  Still,  its  field  of  opera- 
tions IS  bound  to  be  very  broad  At  the  same 
time  a  large  area  cf  responsibility  for  domestic 
reconstruction  will  fall  upon  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

Thtre  has  already  developed  in  recent  years 
a  considerable  degree  of  such  Joint  action  in 
the  fields  of  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance, organization  of  public  works,  plan- 
ning, unemployment  relief,  and  certain  as- 
pects of  social  security.  In  recognizing  the 
need  for  Joint  action,  your  State  will  neither 
evade  nor  surrender  its  responsibilities 

We  are  fighting  this  war  for  cur  form  cf 
liberal  society — the  only  form  cf  society  any- 
where in  which  men  are  free  to  diHer  ?,mGr;g 
themselves,  to  later  achieve  improvement, 
and  then  to  achieve  change  peacefully.  If 
W"?  are  to  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  democracies  we  must  have  a  soc.ety 
that  can  grow  We  must  have  the  kiud  cf 
society  that  gains  in  strength,  not  by  draw- 
ing solely  upon  the  ideas  of  the  past  but  by 
moving  boldly  Into  the  future. 

We  seek  security  from  the  economic  hazards 
cf  large-scale  industrialization.  But  we  caia- 
not  rely  solely  upon  government  for  that 
security.  For  free  government  can  never  be 
stronger  than  the  sum  total  of  the  individ- 
uals who  are  Its  ultimate  masters.  So,  also, 
can  Us  resources  be  no  more  than  the  total 
cf  the  productivity  of  all  its  people  Only  in 
a  society  which  gives  scope  and  opportunity 
to  individual  initiative  can  we  exp.'Ct  to  con- 
tinue the  economic  progress  that  has  made 
this  country  unique.  Only  In  a  society  which 
providt s  ( conomic  freedom  can  we  preserve 
other  freedoms. 

To  the  cause  of  human  freedom  we  again 
dedicate  curselvts  today.  It  Is  not  for  any 
man  to  say  that  any  single  freedom  is  cur 
principal  objective  or  that  some  freedoms 
may  be  permanently  sacrificed  to  preserve 
others 

No  man  can  be  part  slave  and  part  free. 
Freedom  is  indivisible. 

AmcriCr.ns  are  fighting  for  our  whole  free 
system,  and  It  Is  cur  hieh  diity  as  Amer- 
icans to  presTve  and  build  meanwhile  every 
part  of  that  free  system  for  the  prei^ent  a-.d 
for  the  future.  A?  we  jipproach  cur  ta'ks. 
l»t  xt\  humbly,  and  with  the  help  cf  God. 
ded.caU  curj»elvt»  unreservedly   to  that  end. 


Things  To  Be  Considered  First  in  1943 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Wednesday.  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Spc  aker.  I  am  in- 
cluding as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article 
by  one  of  the  outstanding  Baptist  leaders 
of  our  Nation.  Dr.  L,  L.  Gwaltney.  editor 
of  the  Alabama  Baptist,  which  appeared 
in  that  paper  on  December  31.  1942.  Dr. 
Gwaltney  is  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  progressive  tliinkers  cf  this  age.  He 
is  a  Christian  philosopher;  a  religious 
wiiter  of  international  note,  and  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  in  America.  Dr. 
Gwaltney  should  be  a  member  of  the 
peace  conference.  I  wish  that  every  per- 
son who  is  interested  in  permanent  peace 
could  read  hi;  articles  every  week.  The 
editorial  follows: 

THINGS     TO      EE      CONSIDERED      FIRST     IN      194  3 A 

HOMILT  RELATED  TO  THE  WAR.  TO  THE  PEACE. 
TO  ISOLATIONISM,  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION.  TO 
THE  KINGDOM   OF  COD 

It  Will  be  agreed  that  the  first  thin-js  during 
1943  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  people  cf 
this  Nation  is  to  go  as  far  toward  winning  the 
war  as  possible  It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that 
the  morale  of  the  German  people  and  the  Ger- 
man Army  will  crack  up  during  1943  But  if 
it  does  not  at  that  time  it  certainly  will  do 
so  before  1944  expires  Of  course,  we  have 
rj  Inside  Information  with  reference  to  the 
matter,  but  It  is  permissible  for  anyone  to  put 
two  and  two  together. 

The  case,  however,  is  different  with  the  Jap- 
anese. They  are  never  going  to  surrender  and 
they  are  never  going  to  oui>t  their  little  Em- 
peror-god This  means  that  not  only  Singa- 
pore, Malaya,  Burma,  Indochina,  the  Dutch 
Indies,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  will  have 
to  be  retaken,  but  the  Japanese  mainland 
Including  Tokyo,  will  have  to  be  annihilated 
as  when  one  pours  boiling  water  over  a  yellow- 
J.icket's  nesi  And  to  use  the  language  of 
the  street  there  is  a  plenty  of  "hot  stuff" 
ccmlng  to  them.  One  shudders  to  think  of  it, 
but  it  is  hard  to  forget  Pearl  Harbor. 

Much  is  being  said  about  winning  the  war 
and  losing  the  peace.  That  is  a  catch  sen- 
tence  which  may  easily  middle  the  thinking 
oi  men.  There  are  those  who  say  that  World 
War  No.  1  was  won  but  the  pe.ce  was  lost, 
which  Is  not  the. whole  truth.  The  winning 
of  that  war  prevented  German  "kultur."  which 
was  based  upon  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche 
and  his  school  of  thought,  from  overrunning 
the  world  at  that -time  Had  not  that  war 
betn  won  by  the  Allies  all  that  Is  best  In  our 
civilization  would  have  then  been  doomed. 
Meantime.  It  is  true  that  the  fullest  fruits 
of  the  peace  were  lost  and  this  largely  because 
the  Isolationists  prevented  the  United  States 
from  taking  a  worthy  part  among  the  na- 
tions which  won  the  war. 

While  the  war  is  being  won  the  Allied  Na- 
tions should  agree  that  they  WiU  stick  to- 
g»>ther  after  the  war  is  over  as  well  as  now 
when  the  war  is  being  fought  This  Is  a 
thought  of  Walter  Llppmann  and  It  is  right. 
L'^t  all  of  those  natic^ns  winch  are  gome:  to 
v,:n  this  war — the  British  E.T.pire.  the  United 
State*.  Ruissia.  and..China— firmly  re'-olve  now 
that  they  are  gcing  to  rem.nn  united  after 
the  war  is  won  and  unles=  they  do  that  ti.e 
peace  may  be  lost.  And  should  the  othf:8 
fail  to  remain  In  the  coalition,  then,  Brita..i 
5ind  America  mat  at  Jcai>t  stiCk  t^^ether  and 
they  f.honld   have  fcn  air  force   and   surtac* 
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fleet  suOcient  to  wholly  control  all  the  seven 
seas.  This  fcrce  chould  exist  not  to  harm  nny 
people  or  nation  but  merely  to  maintain 
order  under  law  and  to  forever  protect  the 
smiill  nations  against  national  gangbters. 

Mr  Churchill  has  s^ald  that  peace  came  so 
suddenly  following  the  other  war  the  Allies 
were  not  prepared  for  it  That  could  happen 
again  Hence,  the  United  Nations  should 
now  give  themselves  to  a  serious  and  purpose- 
ful determination  to  formulate  a  Ju-^t  peace 
alter  the  war;  that  Is.  a  peace  based  neither 
upon  national  aggrandizement  nor  upon  vm- 
dictiveness  to  the  enemy,  but  a  peace  of  abso- 
lute Justice  to  all  men  This  would  mean 
that  all  national  boundaries  should  be  settled 
by  plebi.scite  and  that  all  the  oppres-sed  na- 
tions of  Europe  should  be  restored  to  their 
original  status  and  this  should  even  Include 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  after  their  rulers 
have  been  overthrown. 

The  Axis  Powers  will  certainly  be  disarmed 
and  the  United  Nations  will  doubtless  put 
armies  of  occupation  in  all  of  those  countries 
at  the  close  of  the  war  Ju-st  as  our  Federal 
Government  put  armies  of  occupation  in  the 
Southern  States  following  the  War  between 
the  States,  and  as  France  at  the  close  of  the 
first  World  War  put  an  a^my  of  occupation  In 
the  Rhineland  (the  rich  industrial  district 
of  Germany ) 

The  armies  of  occupation  In  Europe  will 
probably  remain  from  5  to  10  years  and  while 
that  Is  going  on  there  must  be  brought  into 
belns;  a  federation  of  nations  with  an  inter- 
national court  to  adjudicate  the  dllTerenc-.'s 
which  may  arise  between  the  nations  and 
said  federation  must  have  an  International 
police  force  with  powers,  if  need  be,  to  en- 
force by  blockade  or  by  force  of  arms  the 
decisions  of  the  court.  Either  that  or  some- 
thing else  like  it  simply  must  be  done  or  el^e 
this  dirt  ball  of  ours  %vhich  we  call  the  earth 
Is  doomed  to  perpetunl  wars  In  al.  of  this 
there  will  be  found  a  thousand  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  b\it  the  main  thing  In  the 
way  will  be  found  that  of  national  selfLsh- 
ness. 

In  America  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
resurgence  of  the  iFClatlontsts  at  the  close 
of  this  war  Should  they  agnln  ccme  Into 
Control  as  they  did  at  the  close  of  the  other 
war  and  start  the  same  propaganda  that  the 
two  oceans  are  sufficient  to  protect  us.  hence 
Ift  America  merd  Its  own  fences  and  with- 
draw from  having  nny  part  In  fonnulatlng 
the  policies  Ict.klng  to  permanent  peace — 
should  that  »~appcn  ai^aiu  all  the  sacrifice 
of  this  Nation  m  winning  the  war  will  have 
been  In  vain. 

And  do  not  forget  th»t  there  have  been 
Borne  Inklings  oi  this  attitude  already  The 
elections  In  Noven;ber  su^igested  it.  Tiie 
perpetual  cnticusm  on  the  part  of  some  cor- 
porations of  the  present  a<Unlnlstratlon  sug- 
gests the  same  attitude  And  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  some  of  the  tlnanclally 
big  boys  were  willing  to  let  both  Germany 
and  En'.^land  shtnit  themselves  to  pieces  while 
they  sold  American  good*  to  both  sides  and 
built  thfir  own  private  fortunes  even  If  half 
the  w<.]rld  died  And  think  of  a  speech  re- 
cently made  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manuiacturers  who.  In  ad- 
dressing that  body,  said:  'T  am  not  making 
guns  or  tanks  to  win  a  people's  revolution. 
I  am  not  hghtlnp  for  a  quart  of  milk  for 
every  Hottentot,  or  for  a  Tennessee  Valloy 
Authority  on  the  Danube,  or  for  govern- 
mental hand-outs  of  free  Utopias."  That  Is 
a  return  to  Isolationism  and  bourbon'.sm 
with  a  vim  If  that  view  gains  the  ascend- 
ancy, there  will  be  another  war  In  10  years, 
no  matter  who  wins  the  present  one  And 
If  the  writers  two  sons,  who  are  offering 
their  lives,  die  for  the  rcactlonlsm  Implied 
In  thnt  statement,  they  will  die  in  vam 

As  to  the  New  Deal,  we  suppose  there  are 
few  men  who  would  endorse  all  of  it.:,  meas- 
tires  But  these  whn  hrwe  kept  up  a  per- 
petual   tirade   against   It  should   be   mindful 


of  the  fact  that  In  the  New  Deal  this  Gov- 
ernment was  simply  bending  to  a  world 
revolution.  This  revolution  broke  out  In  ac- 
tual war  In  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  war 
now  being  waged  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini  at 
Its  deepest,  has  been  and  Is  now  against  the 
plutocrats  of  the  democratic  system.  And  In 
both  England  and  America,  government  bent 
to  this  revolution  Instead  of  being  broken 
by  It. 

A  great  shock  absorber  against  a  revolution 
In  America  which  was  certainly  brewing  In 
1!)33  and  1934  ^vas  Mr.  Roosevelt  He  boldly 
Slated  that  he  proposed  to  put  "human  rights 
ahead  of  property  rl 'hts"  and  "no  one  In 
America."  he  said,  "should  starve  .-o  long  as 
the  Nation  had  power  to  tax  "  Now,  there 
are  some  industrialists  who  have  not  quit 
"cu.'s^lng"  him  yet  on  account  of  those  things. 
But  they  forj.'et  that  something  could  easily 
have  happened  to  this  country  at  that  time 
which  could  have  been  wiirse  than  the  thiiiirs 
which  th(^  President  proposed  and  actually 
accomplished  Many  bankers  are  now  dead 
set  against  the  man  who  In  1933  saved  the 
whole  banking  system  and  financial  structure 
of  the  Nation. 

Tlius  the  matter  of  greatest  Importance  to 
this  NatUjii  next  to  winning  the  war  and 
next  to  the  United  Nations  remaininK  united 
after  the  war  Is  over — next  to  these  la  a 
matter  already  seething.  This  relates  itself 
to  isolationism  and  rui.,gcd  individualism  on 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  a  controlled 
an  '  rnlfled  na",ional  economy  and  as  to  how 
far  governmenial  controls  over  the  national 
economy  shall  go.  Many  have  not  seen  this 
yet  but  It  is  going  to  enter  Into  Congress  and 
In  the  next  Presidential  election  and  the 
whole  Nation  Is  to  be  shaken  by  It. 

Finally,  all  thoughtful  men  must  see  that 
such  matters  nlTect  In  oi-.e  way  or  in  another 
the  cause  of  religion  and  the  progress  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  Christianity,  which.  If  gen- 
mne.  is  the  Uff  of  Christ  and  His  teaching 
transmitted  to  and  Imbibed  by  His  followers, 
can  never  be  contained  in  an  airtight  com- 
partment but  must  be  related  to  eve.y  cau^e 
cf  both  right  and  wrong  In  the  world. 


Keeping  Hapsburg  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NFW   YORK 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPKEi^ENTATIVES 

Wi'dncsdajj,  Januaru  6.  19i3 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record,  I  include  the  follotsing  radio 
addreo.s  delivered  by  me  over  the  At- 
lantic Coa.st  Network  over  station  WNEW 
on  Sunday.  December  20.  1942: 

Article  III  Of  the  Atlantic  Charter  reads: 
"T»iey  (the  signatories)  respect  the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live;  and  they  wi.-^h  to 
see  sovrrel'Ui  rights  and  sel(-i;overnment  re- 
stored tc  tho&c  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them  " 

This  declaration  Is  In  line  with  President 
Wocdtow  Wilson's  Insistence  upon  self-deter- 
mination of  tl  e  peopU's  of  Europe  I*  Is  a 
thoroughgoing  democratic  principle  and  th? 
fighting  of  this  second  World  Wr"-  will  have 
been  abortive  unless  It  Is  carried  out  It  was 
deliberately  inserted  In  the  Atlantic  Charter 
by  Piesldent  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Church- 
Ill  for  the  benfflt  of  Poland.  Czechorlavnkla. 
Yugoslavia,  and  many  other  countries  which 
governments  are  row  In  exile  with  accredited 
ministers  in  Wash.ngton      The  nationals  of 


these  nations  now  under  the  heel  of  Nazi 
oppression  wish  to  maintain  themselvea  as 
citizens  of  a  government  of  their  own  choos- 
ing The  Atlantic  Charter  renewed  their 
hopes  for  the  reestablishment  of  their  home- 
lands That  provision  quickened  and 
sharpened  their  efforts  against  the  Nazi 
Jackals, 

•Unfortunately  at  the  present  time  In  our 
own  country  there  are  those  who  would  uy&^t 
tae  calculations  of  Churchill  and  Rco8.?velt 
as  annou.iced  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
would  destroy  the  democratic  aims  and 
aspirations  of  Poles.  Czechs,  and  Yugoslavs 
to  reestablish  their  democratic  homelands 
after  the  war  shall  have  been  won  and  the 
Nazis  shall  have  been  banished  to  limbo. 
Attempts  are  being  made  by  certain  groups 
to  set  up  Archduke  Otto  von  Hapsburg  us 
emperor  in  a  sort  of  reconstructed  Austro- 
Hungarlan  Empire,  which  wou'd  comprise 
Austr.a.  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  Polaid. 
and  Yugoslavia 

This  dastardly  plot  Is  being  hatched  at  our 
doorstep.  Few  Americans  realize  it.  These 
monarchists  are  making  of  the  United  States 
a  political  arena  in  which  they  develop  their 
intrigues  and  schemes  to  restore  this  charm- 
ing and  handsome  yf)ung  man.  Otto  von 
Hapsburg.  to  a  throne  In  Austria  Mc.it.  11 
not  all.  of  these  monarchist  conspirators  are 
refugees  We  have  given  them  a  hospitality 
and  a  refuge  which  they  are  dally  misusing. 
When  a  visiting  alien  receives  an  Ame.  ican 
visa  on  his  passport,  he  Is  cautioned  against 
engaging  in  political  activity  while  In  the 
United  States.  These  so-called  royal  refugees 
are  no  exception  They  are  dally  violi  ting 
the  terms  upon  which  their  visas  were  Issued. 
A.ssurtdly  our  country  cannot  be  made  a 
stamping  ground  for  agitations  and  propa- 
ganda campaigns  to  set  up  empires  or  mi  nar- 
chies  Our  citizens  should  give  neithei  aid 
ncr  comfort  In  such  schemes  Unfortunri  tcly, 
there  are  in  New  York  and  In  Washington 
some  of  our  denizens  who  like  the  Idra  of 
playing  the  role  of  courtiers  and  flunkies  to 
a  would-be  king  and  are  lending  th!s  pre- 
tender. Otto,  considerable  support.  They 
little  realize  the  harm  they  are  doing.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  In  a  recent  address  In  Ciiicago 
on  New  Apprr^ach  to  'e.i^  said,  among 
other  things;  "Our  first  necessity  is  to  pro- 
vide a  stage  for  peacemaking  that  will  lavor 
tl.  '  spiritual  forces.  go(  d  will,  and  Idea  Ism, 
rather  than  the,  old-time  diplomacy.  We 
must  preven.  nests  of  Intrigue  that  can  agi'in 
do  evil  " 

Otto  von  riapsburg  has  surrounded  lilm- 
sclf  by  a  committee  abetted  by  certain  eo- 
ciallte  Americans  that  are  duplicating  the 
old-time  diplomacy  and  the  ne.-t?  of  In- 
trigu'  against  which  Herljert  Hoover  has 
properly  Inveighed  The  old  Austrian  Em- 
pire was  a  feudal  aristocracy  supported  by 
an.  imperial  army  It  was  the  very  antithesis 
of  democracy.  Its  restabllshment,  in  any 
form,  would  be  ter.rlng  the  Atlantic  Charter 
Into  scraps  of  paper 

Reiently  the  War  Department  authorized 
the  s^ttUiR  up  cf  an  Austrian  battalion  in 
the  United  States  Army.  This  followed  the 
familiar  pattern  cf  establishing  foreif^n  bat- 
talions whereby  aliens  In  otir  midst  are  en- 
couraged to  Join  our  armed  forces  In  the  fight 
against  nazi-ism.  fu.scl,-.m.  and  nlppo:i:sm. 
We  have  alreadv  established  a  Japanese  bat- 
talion and  a  Norwegian  batt.Tllon  and  the 
other  day  there  was  established  a  Greek  bat- 
talion The  formation  of  other  battalions 
may  be  In  the  ofBn'?, 

When  the  War  Denartment  announcedTRe 
formation  of  the  Austrian  battalion.  Otto 
v-in  Hapsburg  and  hts  ptippots  sought  to 
capitalize  this  Austrian  rer-lment  or  cadre. 
They  claimed  credit  for  Its  formation  and 
the  committee  siirrcundliR  Otto  proclaimed 
Itself  an  cfflclal  recruiting  arency  T.cy 
c?nnot  under  the  statute  act  as  re'-ailting 
agents  in  nny  sense  of  th"  wrr  I  Enroll  nrnt 
in  any  of  these  battalions  by  aliens  must  be 


through  the  draft  t>oards.  The  alien  apf)ears 
before  the  draft  board  for  so-called  volun- 
tary induction.  The  battalion  must  be  offi- 
cered by  American  citizens.  Neither  this 
pretender  Otto  nor  his  lickspittles  can  be- 
come officers  as  they  are  not  citizens.  Inci- 
dentally. Otto  Is  an  alien  refugee  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  on  a  Belgian  diplo- 
matic passport.  How  he  can  presume  to  act 
as  a  Belgian  diplomat  and  r.t  the  same  time 
seek  the  Austrian  throne  Is  beyond  my  ccm- 
piehenslon.  This  Is  a  matter  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation by  our  State  Department, 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson  wrote  a  letttfr 
to  Otto,  thanking  him  for  any  aid  he  mlglit 
rend(  r  In  Inducing  Austrian  nationals  In  cur 
midst  to  Join  this  battalion.  The  letter  was 
perfectly  In  order  but  it  has  been  horribly 
mlstised  and  abused  by  Otto  and  his  stocges. 
It  ha.s  been  made  to  appear  that  the  Secre- 
tary cf  War  has  given  tlie  Imprimatur  of  his 
approval  to  Oito  and  his  committee  in  their 
ridiculous  protenslons  to  have  some  authority 
over  this  battalion.  They  try  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  War  D.-partment  has.  In 
some  way.  espoused  Otto  and  his  cause. 
These  false  Impressions  which  emanate  from 
tne  offices  of  Otto  s  committee,  which  he  has 
Iroiici^lly  named  the  Military  Committee  for 
the  Liberation  of  Avistria.  have  stunned  cur 
Central  European  allies — the  Czechs.  Yuf»o- 
slavH,  and  Poles,  as  well  as  liberal  anti-Nazl 
Austrians,  Italians,  and  Hungaiians  They 
have  s"iit  wiTd  of  piotest  to  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  and  Secretary  of  War  Stiinson  A 
number  of  false  notions  and  write-ups  ap- 
peared In  the  public  prints  concerning  Otto 
and  this  Austrian  battalion.  The  writers  of 
these  articles  and  ether  Americans  In  high 
places  are  unaware  of  the  game  that  this 
young  man  and   his  sycophants  are  playing. 

Otto  Von  Hapsburg.  being  here  on  a  Belgian 
diplomatic  pa.'sport.  is  Immune  from  our 
draft  laws  He  thus  operates  from  a  safe 
distance  He  is  free  to  come  anu  go  and 
cannot  be  questioned.  That,  In  and  of  itself, 
is  a  damnable  outrage  He  confers  upon  him- 
self the  title  of  a  sovereign  in  exile 

He  permits  himself  to  be  addressed  as 
"Your  Majesty  '  by  his  entourage,  he  confers 
titles  and  decorations,  and.  I  am  Informed, 
accepts  oaths  of  allegiance  from  his  followers 

He  claims  to  be  extremely  democratic  and 
liberal.  If  democracy  consists  of  shaking 
hands  and  making  speeches  which  extol  de- 
mocracy. Otto  of  Hapsburg  certainly  Is  a 
democrat  Yet.  queerly  enough,  that  demo- 
crat surrounds  himself  with  people  who  are 
anything  but  democrats  Tliey  have  Ottu  as 
a  smoke  screen  to  hide  their  schemes 

At  present  he  goes  under  the  name  of  Otto 
of  Austria,  while  but  a  year  fi^o  he,  with 
equal  conviction,  played  the  rolo  of  King 
of  Hungary  in  exile 

Let  us  first  examine  what  his  Austrian 
set-up  Is  in  this  country.  Who  are  his  Aus- 
trian advlsprs?  On  whose  back  does  he 
think  he  will  be  able  to  ride  back  Into 
Vienna?  There  is  first  of  all  Mr,  Guldo  Zer- 
natto.  Guido  Zernatto  was  a  prominent  fig- 
ure in  Austria — not  in  the  Austrian  demo- 
cratic republic,  where  he  was  completely  un- 
known, but  in  the  authoritarian  state  of 
Kanzler  Schuschnlgg,  after  the  Social  Demo- 
crats had  be.n  bombed  out  of  existence,  Mr. 
Zernatto  was  then  the  head  of  the  Father- 
land Front,  an  organization  set  up  along 
strictly  totalitarian  lines  in  a  state  modeled 
after  the  corporate  state  of  Mr.  Benito  Mus- 
solini Zernatto.  incidentally,  was  a  great 
and  trusted  friend  of  Signor  Mti&sujini, 

Another  one  of  the  archduke's  advisers  is 
a  Mr  Hans  Rott,  member  of  that  more  au- 
thoritarian government  which  was  Imposed 
upon  the  Austrian  people. 

Never  have  either  of  these  two  politicians 
other  than  by  lip  service  proved  their  love 
for  demcx;racy  and  all  their  acts  speak  of  com- 
pletj  contempt  and  hatred  of  democratic  m- 
BUtutlona. 


These  are  Otto's  Austrian  advisers;  vainly 
dvj  we  look  for  representatives  of  all  those 
liberal  and  democratic  forces  which  have 
made  the  name  of  Austria  an  honored  name 
In  the  world. 

But  Otto  is  not  only  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Austria.  He  Is  also  pretender  to 
the  Hungarian  throne,  and  he  has  therefore, 
of  course,  also  provided  himself  with  a  Hun- 
garian set-up  In  the  United  States.  And 
there  the  democratic  and  liberal  Otto  has 
found  no  one  better  than  the  infamous  Tiber 
von  Eikhardt.  Tlbor  von  Eckhardt  is  a  gen- 
tleman Alio,  as  early  as  20  years  ago.  founded 
the  Av.akcnlng  Hungarians,  a  terrorist 
group  who  for  years  terrorized  the  Hungarian 
countryside,  indulged  in  orgl'='s  cf  anti-Scmit- 
ism,  and  by  the  hundreds  murdered  Hun- 
garian Jews  and  liberals.  Today  Tibor  von 
Eckhardt  is  an  ardent  liberal.  Not  so  liberal 
though  that  the  present  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment with  which,  incidentally,  the  United 
States  is  at  war.  did  not  provide  him  with  a 
passport  to  come  to  this  country,  to  be  rts 
second  iron  In  the  fire,  Just  in  case  Adolf 
Hitler  were  beaten. 

Just  about  a  year  ago.  Otto  of  Hapsburg 
toured  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in- 
v  ang  all  Hungarians  to  Jump  on  the  band 
wagon  of  Tibor  von  Eckhardt,  but  that  band 
wagon  was  upset,  as  even  our  State  Depart- 
ment considered  Mr.  Tibor  von  Eckhardt  too 
unpalatable  a  dish  to  swallow.  Mr  Eck- 
hardt resigned  from  the  Free  Hungarian 
movement  which  he  had  founded,  and  today 
lives  In  "retirement"  in  Washington,  waiting 
for  the  time  to  come  when  he  may  step  Into 
leadership  again. 

But  not  satisfied  with  building  up  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  Fascist  forces  In  the 
United  States.  Otto  who  also  claims  the 
Czechaslovaklan  throne,  has  begun  Interfer- 
ing with  the  affairs  of  our  Central  European 
allies 

There  is  a  certain  Dr,  Milan  Hodza  In  this 
country,  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Czerhcslnvaklan  Republic,  a  man  whose  op- 
position to  the  present  Government  in  exile 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic  is  well 
known  and  whose  closest  affiliation  Is  with 
the  S'ovakian  League  The  Slovakian  League 
again  is  headed  by  a  Dr  P,  P  Hlesko,  a  par- 
tisan of  that  Nazi  puppet  state  of  Slovakia, 
which  Adolf  Hitler  has  created. 
•  Mr.  Hodza  is  in  close  connection  with  Otto 
of  Hapsbuig  and  his  one-time  private  secre- 
tary is  today  adjutant  to  the  pretender. 

All  that  is  quite  a  nice  little  set-up  tor  the 
Hapsburgs,  They  hope  that  when  the  war  is 
over  they  will  have  acquired  sufficient  Amer- 
ican backing  to  be  able  to  return  to  the 
countries  from  which  they  have  been  ousted 
by   the   peoples,  as  liberators   from   nazidom. 

The.ie  schemes  and  machinations  of  Otto 
and  his  gang  are  greatly  disturbing  those  of 
the  Allied  Nations  in  exile.  They  are  espe- 
cially annoyed  at  so-called  Americans  who 
want  to  wear  the  trappings  cf  royi>lty  and 
who  have  become  cohorts  of  this  "chocolate 
so'.dier," 

The  very  name  "Hapsburg"  Is  anathema  to 
Czechs,  Poles,  and  Slavs.  They  have  never 
forgotten  that  It  was  the  Hapsburg  regime 
that  fired  the  first  shot  of  the  first  World 
War  They  are  not  unmindful  that  It  was 
the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire,  in  cahoots  with  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm  ol  Germany  that  planned  that  world 
conflagration  and  intended  perpetual  slavery 
for  the  non-Germanic  nationals  that  com- 
posed the  Austro* Hungarian  Empire, 

The  Hapsburgs  have  forfeited  for  all  time 
the  right  to  rule  anywhere  in  Central  EXirope. 
Theirs  was  a  regime  of  torture  of  minorities, 
of  the  stifling  of  every  democratic  effort. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America,  in  a  releas*dated  December  7.  1942. 
states: 

"The  Hapsburgs  have  such  a  record  of 
broken  promises  and  most  solemn  oaths   as 


rivals  that  of  Hitler  himself.  They  are  not 
trusted  by  the  Czechoslovaks,  Poles,  Yugo- 
slavs, democratic  Hungarians,  and  even  their 
own  Austrians.  The  Hapsburg  regime  in 
Austria  proper  was  eliminated  unanimously 
by  the  Austrian  Parliament  In  1918.  The 
Hapsburgs  may  speak  for  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  Austrians,  a  minority  which 
overthrew  the  democratic  regime  in  Austria 
only  with  the  aid  of  Mussolini.  E\'en  in  this 
country  they  are  opposed  by  the  Austrian 
bourgeois  refugees  as  well  as  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Austrian  labor, 

"The  necessity  of  a  close  cooperation  of  the 
nations  in  Central  Europe  is  recognized  by 
every  politically  minded  person.  But  It 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  create  in  that 
region  a  federation  headed  by  a  prince  of  Ger- 
man blood  at  a  time  when  we  are  confronted 
with  the  task  of  taming  the  warlike  Ger- 
mans  and  preventing   aggression." 

Some  misguided  Americans  make  a  com- 
parison between  Admiral  Darlan  and  Otto 
von  Hapsburg,  saying  we  have  used  Darlan 
and,  therefore,  we  should  use  Otto  I  am 
realistic  enough  to  appreciate  the  old  Balkan 
p  overb,  "In  order  to  cross  a  bridge,  it  may 
some  times  be  necessary  to  walk  with  the 
devil.  ■  Recognition  of  Darlan  has  been  a 
matter  of  military  strategy.  Thousands  of 
lives  have  been  saved  and  the  conquest  of 
North  Africa  is  thereby  more  expeditiously 
accomplished  It  was  worth  while  taking  the 
chance  with  Darlan,  but  Otto  von  Hapsburg 
serves  no  military  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
aid  to  him  Is  equal  to  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemies.  It  means  a  reversal  to 
feudalism  and  the  turning  back  of  the  clock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  making  the  above 
statement  on  the  radio,  President  Roose- 
velt has  very  properly  stated  that  Otto 
has  no  official  standing  as  far  as  this 
Austrian  battalion  is  concerned.  He  or 
any  Austrian  national  is  free  to  join. 
His  two  brothers  have  signed  up.  That 
is  creditable. 

Finally  this  is  all  important:  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Austrian  battalion  cannot. 
shall  not.  directly  or  indirectly,  be  prosti- 
tuted in  furtherance  of  Pretender  Otto's 
ambitions  to  ascend  any  throne. 


Why  Work  on  a  Plan  for  Peace  It 
Necessary  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  KEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  RrcoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  of  Hon.  Warren  R  Austin. 
United  States  Senator  from  Vermont,  on 
National  Radio  Forimi,  arranged  by  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  broadcast 
over  the  Nation-wide  Blue  Network  Co.. 
Wednesday,  December  30.  1942: 

One  reason  Is  enough,  namely:  It  is  nec- 
essary to  win  the  war.  Winning  the  war  Is 
not  limited  to  beating  the  enemy.  Moreover, 
winning  the  war  would  not  be  accomplishea 
by  causing  an  armistice,  A  peace  must  be 
dictated  to  the  Axis  by  the  United  Nations 
which  wUl  guarantee,  by  all  cf  the  force  that 
Is  necessary,  that  the  children  of  the  men 
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who  now  give  their  lives  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  repeat  that  sacrifice  in  pericdlc.  barbarous 
aggressions  by  Axis  forces. 

The  triumph  of  arms  must  Insure  the  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  for  which  these  boys  fight. 
Here  at  home  the  dangers  to  us  Individually 
aie  less,  but  the  responsibility  is  at  least  as 
great.  We  owe  the  millions  of  men  la  the 
field  of  battle  th;  contribution  of  all  that 
it  takes  to  assure  the  permanent  establish- 
ment In  the  w.)ild  of  the  principle  of  free- 
dom. 

This  Involves  wise  planning  on  our  part 
and  patient  negotiation  with  our  allies  for 
a  structure  of  peace  having  those  bastions  of 
securliy,  of  Justice,  of  economics,  and  of  Inw 
ei.'orcement  which  will  maintain  frecdc;m  as 
the  prevailing  principle  throughout  the  world. 

The  performance  of  this  obligation  could 
not  be  accotpplL'hed  by  people  who  bad  not 
prepared  themselves  for  it  during  the  hos- 
tilities Among  ourselves,  as  Americans.  It 
will  take  time  and  conscious  efTort  to  coordi- 
nate nur  Ideas.  From  the  experience  of  the 
last  World  War  we  know  that  the  necessary 
advance  In  civilization  through  International 
convention  and  the  structure  for  enduring 
peace  is  utterly  impossible  i(  public  opinion  Is 
not  ready  for  the  progressive  principles  and 
thfones  essential  to  the  peace  treaty  We 
can  attribute  the  failure  of  the  United  Stfl'es 
in  1920  to  recognize  her  rrRpon?lb!llty  largely 
to  lack  of  Information  dtirlng  the  period  of 
negotiation.  This  lesson  Is  so  impressive  that 
I  ne;d  not  labor  the  point  by  argument 

The  President,  the  State  I>partment.  the 
Senate,  all  of  whom  participate  In  the  plans 
for  peace,  need  and  drslre  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales.  This  Is  a  peo- 
ple's war.  and  the  peace  shall  be  a  people's 
peace  It  takes  time  to  obtain  their  views. 
Indeed,  it  takes  time  for  the  people  to  formu- 
late thun  Thereft.re.  we  should  be  at  work 
U'-'on  .'uch  plans  iminedlatcly  and  continu- 
ously 

Let  me  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  our  study: 

The  commerce  of  the  world  will  be  carried 
on  In  ever-growing  ratio  by  the  great  air  lines 
of  the  world  Practlcallv  every  great  treaty 
power,  exrepting  the  United  State.-,  has 
determined  its  policy.  Our  commercial  in- 
ternatumal  curriers  by  air  are  being  used  by 
the  Government  under  nothing  but  a  war 
policy.  The  location  of  basts  on  the  Islands 
of  all  of  the  oceans,  and  the  control  of  them 
In  peace  after  the  war.  will  be  Important 
from  the  p<iint  of  view  of  both  military 
strategy  and  civilian  service  to  markind. 

We  Americans  have  not  determined,  for 
example,  the  question  whether  our  air  lines 
shall  be  consolidated  lute  a  Government 
monopoly,  or  whether  they  shall  be  owned 
partly  bv  the  Government  and  partly  by 
Individual  citizens;  or.  thirdly,  whether  they 
shall  be  wholly  ciwred  by  private  indUiduals, 
and  ktpt  operated  under  vigorou;-  Govern- 
ment rt>;uIations  In  the  absence  of  a  de- 
rision determining  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  air  commerce  following 
hostilities  we  would  be  handicapped  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  competing  foreign  powers 
who  have  well  establLphed  policies  already 
In  operation  wuuld  iK^cupy  much  of  the  field 
and  perform  the  service  which  America  ought 
t<j  perform 

I  have  not  closed  the  door  upon  any  new 
thought  resjardlng  the  precise  policy  which 
Congress  ought  to  adopt  re.'^pectlng  Inter- 
national air  commerce  I  point  to  the  three 
possible  soluticiis  solely  to  Illustrate  why  It 
is  necemary  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  b«  at  work  now  on  the  determination  of 
a  plan 

The  questions  involved  In  our  American 
policies  of  tariff  and  Immigration  already 
press  up*>n  us  for  consideration.  Men  and 
women  are  asking  the  question:  To  what 
extent  aliall  we  let  dcvMi  the  protective  v^alls 
of  these  venerable  Institutions  In  response  .to 
benevolent  instincts  toward  the  downtre>ddSu 
and   sufTering    of    the   earth,    or   as   the    net 


remainder    of    keen    conflict    of    negotiation 
respecting  trade? 

What  would  be  your  answer  to  the  question 
whether  Immigration  should  be  made  more 
free  and  easy?  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the 
answer  now?  I  know  that  1  am  not.  And  I 
point  out  that  this  Is  another  Illustration  of 
the  truth  that  It  Is  necessary  to  be  at  work 
now  for  the  post-war  world. 

Have  you  formed  an  Idea  of  which  type  of 
gcvirnment  Is  better  for  humanity,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  orderly  conduct  of  Interna- 
tional relations,  a  union,  a  federation,  a 
league,   or   a   council? 

Have  you  an  idea  whether  the  Institution 
of  peace  should  be  one  central  world  gov- 
ernment, or  whether  it  shruld  be  multiform 
with  reference  to  geographical  regions  and 
ethnic  conslderat:ons. 

But  we  know  that  we  must  have  a  position 
on  these  questions,  and  does  It  not  take  time 
and  work  to  forrr.ulatc  the  Ideas'' 

Even  the  mcj5t  humble  contribution  will 
have  this  value,  namely:  That  the  Individual 
who  has  expressed  it  has  become  a  part  of  this 
great  whole  army  that  is  doing  Its  utmost  to 
win  the  war  through  winning  the  peace. 

JiLstlce  concerns  us.  We  have  always  cher- 
Isficd  our  form  of  maintenance  of  Justice 
In  this  we  are  nrt  a  unlqu?  Nation.  Others. 
too.  are  devoted  to  their  own  forms  of  adml"- 
Lstratlon  of  Justice  Can  we  at  once,  and 
without  preparation,  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  United  Nations  upon  the  form  of 
administration  of  Justice''  The  answer  Is 
"No."  For  this  reason  it  is  Important  that 
we  begin  to  formulate  the  plan,  taking  under 
coii'^ideration  the  views  of  our  allies. 

We  are  aware  of  special  problems  relating 
to  small  States,  and  we  know  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  future  of  those  States  will 
affect  the  permanency  of  our  pf'ace  and  the 
stability  of  the  institutions  of  freedom  Can 
we  leave  this  pioblem  untouched  until  h  )s- 
tilitlts  are  over?  The  end  of  hostilities 
might  come  suddenly. 

What  form  of  protection  Is  the  United 
Nations  to  give  to  small  nations  aspiring  to 
independence  during  the  porioc'  of  their  pro- 
bation? Shall  It  be  like  that  benevolent 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands''  Shall 
It  be  like  the  mandates  which  followed 
World  War  No  1?  Or  shall  It  be  some  form 
of  International  trusteeship  In  which  no  one 
nation  shall  be  able  to  exploit  such  a  country' 
through  the  trusteeship  intended  for  Its  pro- 
tection? This  IS  another  lllu-'tration  of  the 
kind  of  problem  upon  which  there  should  be 
a  well-lnfcrmed.  vigorous,  and  earnest  public 
opinion 

Who  shall  maintain  the  aimed  forces  re- 
quired for  supremacy  over  any  aggressor?  Do 
you  have  an  opinion  whether  collective  se- 
curity cc;uld  be  best  maiiuainod  by  regional 
uulons  in  agreement  to  flgh'  Jointly  against 
aggression?  Shall  the  policing  of  the  ensuing 
p.-ace  be  done  by  an  international  military 
organization,  or  shall  we  provide  for  policing 
an  individual  country  bv  the  armed  forces  of 
its  opponent  which  may  have  an  interest  In 
the  political  or  ideological  future  of  that 
country? 

I  repeat:  Much  thought  must  be  given  to 
su"h  subji^cts;  and  It  requires  time 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United  States 
should  feel  encouraged  to  undertake  the  great 
and  difficult  service  of  leadership  in  the  nego- 
tiations among  the  Allies  The  relations 
which  have  been  established  thus  far  during 
thi>  war  through  basic  agreements  under  the 
Lend-Lea^e  Act.  through  the  Joint  proclama- 
tion of  Britain  and  the  United  States  known 
as  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  through  the 
agreement  cf  union  Itself  among  the  29  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  have  already  for- 
malized a  union.  Does  anyone  doubt  that 
the  progress  made  Is  directly  due  to  the 
common  danger  and  mutual  Interest  which 
the  operations  of  war  create? 

I  tjelieve  that  It  Is  Important  for  us  to 
conduct  further  negotiations  while  this  Inter- 
est IS  such  an  impelling  cause  for  harmony. 


War  Is  a  solvent  of  tho«e  elements  which 
normally  cause  division  among  great  treaty 
powers,  and  prevent  agreemeia  Vs  Pn  rac- 
thean  fire  new  consumes  the  selfishness  and 
the  unworthy  motives  of  the  larect  numbor 
of  people  In  all  history.  Therefore,  the  pre:j- 
ent  hcur  cfTers  an  opportunity  which  we  shall 
not  neglect 

We  have  advanced  toward  victory  cf  cur 
arms  and  toward  winning  of  th-  peace.  In 
the  theaters  of  combat  the  armies  cf  the 
United  Nations  on  land  and  sea  and  In  the 
air  have  the  Initiative,  and  direct  the 
strategy.  In  the  United  Staves,  whase  vast 
area  has  been  touched  by  invasion  only  en 
the  outer  rim,  a  miracle  of  production  ar.d 
transportation  has  occurred  In  the  roa!,n 
of  education  for  war,  no  country  ever  pro- 
duced so  great  a  military  force  of  wcU-train'd 
mm  and  women  in  so  sh'  rt  a  time 

Our  contemplation  of  what  this  means  has 
already  lifted  us  to  certain  heights,  namely: 
The  determination  that — We  will  not  inase 
peace  until  after  vlcti  ry;  we  will  establish 
an  organi7atlon  of  world  pei.ce;  we  will  d  s- 
arm  the  aggressor  nations  and  d:.-able  thtm 
to  provoke  war;  we  will  administer  stern 
and  exact  Justice  toward  them:  and  that 
\  e  will  provide  adequate  enforcement  of  the 
peace 

We  nui.st  be  determined  that  our  sons  shi  11 
I    (.oin-    back  to  a  country  of  opportunity;  thit 
there  shall  be  the  incentive  for  hikih  achlev*- 
rr.ent  which  will  create  a  future  world  tran- 
scending any  vision  ever  beheid 

We  have  already  be?un  orRanizatlon  of 
means  to  encourage  and  to  help  practically 
all  other  niiticns  who  aie  willing  to  cooper- 
ate in  making  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in 

Believing  that  the  present  wai  cannot  ei^d 
by  an  agreement  between  totalitarian  n  i- 
tions  constituting  the  Axis,  and  the  Unlt''d 
Nations,  I  hold  that  one  cf  the  most  iri- 
portant  reasons  for  advancing  to  a  hrm  pj- 
sltlcn  Intelle -tually,  economically,  politual  y. 
and  spiritually.  Is  that  a  grave  test  of  t  le 
morale  ol  our  American  people  is  conilrg. 
For  the  day  will  come  when  our  death  losses 
will  be  reported  In  mounting  numliers,  and 
our  people  will  become  sad  and  weary  Be- 
fore that  tune  is  upon  us.  tfie  faith  and 
resolution  of  our  people  must  become  flrn  ly 
established  We  must,  as  a  people,  hcve 
strengthenea  our  character  and  have  irnde 
the  cause  for  which  our  boys  are  fighting  a 
cherished  objective,  from  which  no  sorrc  w. 
no  suJ.erlnc  no  sacrifice,  can  cau.-e  us  to 
retreat 

Such  devotion  and  stamina  cannot  be  de- 
velope<^l  without  knowledge  and  underslar.d- 
Ing  Thi.s  understanding  mu-t  be  achle\ed 
thniugh  the  contributions  of  numerous  men 
and  women  whase  thcAights  are  not  uniform, 
but  who  have  different  ideas,  and  yet  through 
whose  thoughts  there  runs  the  golden  thread 
of  unity  In  objective 

The  leadership  which  logically  will  develop 
in  the  total  war  service  of  this  numerous  aid 
energetic  people  must  be  of  the  highest  aim. 
It  must  be  Inspired  It  must  be  zealous  It 
must  be  guided  from  on  high  It  mi;st 
champion  a  far  better  world  than  mankind 
has  yet  envisaged.  It  must  surmount  the 
obstacles  of  doubt  and  falnt-heartedness 
thrown  Into  Its  way  by  those  on  the  roadsi<1e 
doing  nothing  but  scout  the  Idea  as  Utopian  — 
those  who  protest  that  It  cannot  be  done 

This  opportunity  to  serve  magnificently  n 
the  reformation  of  civilization  is  being  seized 
and  used  to  fulfin  the  divine  purpcjse  This 
purpose  is  being  unfolded  through  the 
thoughts  and  prayers  and  expressions  of 
people  In  rapidly  growing  numbers.  This  Is. 
Indeed,  the  evolution  of  public  opinion — tlie 
strongest,  the  moat  effective  element  of  our 
free  Republic. 

This  Is  the  necessary  basl*  for  that  advice 
and  consent  by  the  Senate,  which  representa 
the  voice  of  a  free  people 

These  principles  are  the  spiritual  founda- 
tions on  which  our  Republic  was  erected. 


As  our  ;cns  n-ct  t  and  overwhelm  "the  fury 
of  th'?  opprcsscr."  we  on  the  home  front  must 
av.-al:e  and  put  on  strength,  that  w?  may  ex- 
ptr. enc?  the  fumilmenl  of  Isaiah's  prophecy: 

"And  I  have  put  my  worda  in  thy  mouth, 
rnd  I  have  covered  ih(-e  m  the  shadow  of 
nunc  hand,  that  1  m;.y  plant  th?  heavens,  and 
liy  the  Icundations  of  the  earth,  and  eay 
unto  Zicn.  "Thou  art  my  people.'  " — Isaiah 
81.  13. 


They  Eat,  Drink,  and  Make  Merry 


FXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  MOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bel- 
5.1ii>zi:.iriiko  $40-a-plate  dinner  given  to 
entci  ioin  llie  bride  of  Harry  Hopkins,  the 
irresponsible  spender  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  at  which  60  New  Deal  officials 
fea.sted.  drank,  and  danced,  is  typical  of 
the  :U  w  D:al  atlitud?  toward  the  war. 

Wlulc  our  men  are  fighting  and  dying, 
the  new  dealers  dine,  dance,  drink  wine, 
and  make  merry.  Before  the  grass  has 
grown  on  the  graves  of  the  young  men 
who  h.ave  died  to  preserve  this  Nation; 
before  .some  of  Ihcir  nearest  relatives 
have  received  word  of  their  death,  the.'^e 
irro possible  merrymakers  in  the  Na- 
tion s  Ci.pital  show  a  callousness  toward 
llie  NaliGir.N  problems  that  was  iiut  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Nero  him.self. 

The  farmer  of  the  North,  the  North- 
west, ai.d  the  Middle  West  is  bucking 
snowdrifts,  and  his  wife— yes.  and  the 
tov.n.>pcop!.'— are  fi.-urinp  ways  and 
means  to  obta.n  fuel  to  not  only  kepp 
proriuctior  r.nd  transportation  going,  but 
the  homes  warm  enough  lo  keep  off  colds 
and  pneumcnia. 

Meanwhile.  Henderson,  who  had  no 
dinkulty  in  finding  high-test  gasoline  for 
the  plane  which  took  him  from  "Washing- 
Ion  to  his  home  in  New  Jersey  to  vote  on 
flection  day.  is  reported  to  have  danced 
with  every  woman  at  the  party  and  so  to 
have  won  the  prize.  For  llie  moment  at 
lea.>t.  Henderson  mu.^t  have  forgotten  the 
lllno..s,  the  physical  exhaustion,  the  lame 
back  I  that  interferes  with  dancinC, 
vhich  he  assigned  as  his  reason  for  re- 
sigr.ing  as  O.  P.  A.  Aditiinistrator. 

There  were  only  35  items  on  the  menu, 
winch  indicates  that  rationing  in  its 
severest  form  has  not  yet  reached  official 
Wasliin;]ton.  Among  those  items*  was 
ca\iar,  which,  you  will  recall,  the  Presi- 
dent, when  teilinij;  the  people  that  we 
must  all  make  additional  sacrifices,  said 
he  was  v.-Jlmg  to  go  without  as  one  of 
the  sacrifices  on  liis  part. 

'Tis  said  every  cloud  has  its  silver  lin- 
ing. This  merrymaking  in  warimie, 
while  so  many  sacrifices  are  being  made 
by  our  people  throughout  the  Nation,  has 
its  amusing  as  well  as  its  beneficial  side. 
B.irnev  Baruch.  who  is  reported  to  have 
paid  for  the  party,  shortly  thereafter  and 
apparently  as  a  result  of  the  publicity 
gi\en  it,  m?.de  a  donation  of  a  million 
dollais'  v.orth  of  War  bonds  for  a  chari- 
table puroose  and  so  sought  to  spread 
over   the   whole   painful   scene   a  cold- 


cream    coaling    of    apparent    generous 
giving. 

The  party  in  itself,  which,  for  the  60 
guests,  IS  reported  to  have  cost  $3,000.  is 
not  vitally  important,  but  as  a  symbol 
of  New  Deal  indifference  to  the  fate  of 
the  country,  as  a  sj'mbol  of  waste  and 
extravagance,  of  thoughtlessness,  it  is 
astounding.  It  is  typical  of  the  New  Deal 
attitude  toward  the  war. 

The  children  are  asked  to  give  their 
pennies  to  buy  War  stamps.  The  people 
are  admonished  morning,  noon,  and 
n'ght  to  deprive  themselves  of  things 
they  need  to  buy  War  bonds  and.  when 
they  do.  the  new  dealers  appear  to  for- 
get the  sources  from  which  the  money 
comes,  the  purposes  for  which  it  should 
be  spent. 

Tlie  New  Deal,  instead  of  devoting  it- 
self to  the  winning  of  the   war  in   Ih? 
shortest  possible  space  of  time  and  w.th    | 
the  least  possible  cost  in  suffering  and  in    ' 
lives,  continues  to  make  merry  in  the 
Nation's     Capital.    The    theaters,     the   | 
dance  halls,  and  the  places  which  dis-    [ 
pense  liquor  and  cater  lo  entertainment 
cannot  take  care  of  the  more  than  capac- 
ity crowds.     The  new  dealers  continue  to 
talk  about  remaking  America  and  feed- 
ing, clothing,  and  housing  the  world  with 
money  none  of  v/hich  they  have  earned; 
none  of  which  they  will  earn. 

From  the  day  when  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  visited  the  Nation's 
Capital  down  to  the  present  moment, 
there  has  been  a  succes.sion  of  visits  by 
so-called  royal  guests,  some  representing 
nations  still  in  existence,  more  coming 
from  countries  whose  governments  nave 
been  destrcyed. 

While  the  new  dealers  play  politics, 
while  they  keep  in  force  domestic  poli- 
cies which  some  figure  are  doubling  the 
cost  of  the  war.  while  they  spend  and 
waste  and  waste  and  spend,  while  the 
crowds  in  Washington  eat  and  drink  and 
dance  and  pat  each  other  on  the  back, 
and  while  official  Washington  turns  ever 
to  the  representatives  of  other  nations 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  our  own  i)eople.  who  are  the 
foundation  reck  upon  which  the  whole 
world  is  now  depending  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  civilization,  are  not  only  made  to 
suffer  and  to  sacrifice  but  are  hindered 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  super- 
structure. 

Belshazzar  in  his  banquet  hall  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  sought  the 
meaning.  The  new  dealers,  the  Com- 
munists, and  those  who  have  no  faith  in 
our  Government  are  blind  lo  tlie  hand- 
writing written  across  America's  skies  by 
the  people  on  November  3.  Tliey  pre- 
tend to  be  unable  to  understand  the 
overwhelming  repudiation  of  their  poli- 
cies as  registered  by  the  people  at  that 
election: 

V.'^hich  have  eyes  to  see.  and  see  not;  they 
hr.ve  ezrs  to  hear,  ai'.d  hear  r.ct. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  for  any  mi.sunder- 
standing  about  the  m.eaning  of  the  No- 
vember election.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  new  dealers  or  the  Communists 
fhould  be  bewildered,  as  they  claim  to 
be.  at  the  result  of  the  election.  It 
meant  for  them  what  the  handwriting 
on  the  banquet  hall  of  Belshazzar  meant 
to  him,  and  the  interpretation  of  that 
handwriting    on    Belshazzar's    banquet 


hall,   as  given  by  the  prophet  Daniel, 
was: 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing: 
"Gcd  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  fln- 
Uhed  It.  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  art  found  wanting. " 

That  may  be  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  November  election. 


The  American's  War  Creed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  American's  War  Creed. 
written  by  Mr.  Paul  H.  Ditzen.  a  member 
of  the  Wyandotte  County.  Kans.,  bar. 

THE    AMERICAN'S    WAR    CREED 

What  are  we  fighting  for?  For  America 
and  Americanism.  For  the  American  way  of 
life— for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur.«ult  of  hap- 
piness For  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights;  for  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right 
to  vote;  for  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  land  we  love;  tor 
treasures  more  precious  than  silver  or  gold; 
for  Plymouth  Rock  and  Mount  Vernon;  tor 
Niagara  Falls  and  the  Grand  Canyon;  for 
the  glories  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
mighty  Father  of  Waters.  For  these  and 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  we  stand  ready  to  de- 
fend our  country  to  the  death  against  Euro- 
pean aggressors.  For  the.se  and  the  Golden 
Gate  our  armies  and  our  navies  challenge 
the  treacherous  hosts  of  Japan 

We  are  fighting  for  the  flag  unfurlec  and 
flying  high  with  13  stripes  and  48  stars;  for 
the  indestructible  United  States  of  America, 
a  nation  united.  Independent,  unshackled, 
and  free. 

We  pre  fighting  for  the  future:  for  a  world 
m  which  all  men  may  have  work,  toed,  and 
happiness;  for  children  whose  hopes  and  op- 
purtunitles  will  be  secure;  lor  happy  homes 
in  every  nation;  for  international  commerce 
on  the  seven  seas,  and  for  the  perpetual 
peace  of  all  mankind. 

To  attain  these  sacred  cue's  we  dedicate 
ourselves  and  all  ve  have;  with  the  help  of 
AlmiPhty  Gcd  we  shall  win  the  victory 

PAt"^  H   Ditzen. 

Decemeeb  4.  1942. 


Scratch  My  Back  and  I'll  Scratch  Yoiu^s" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


KCN.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1943 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"■^cratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours," 
if  not  considered  vulgar,  would  at  lea.'^t 
be  characterized  as  provincial  by  titled 
nobilit*-— Lord  Beaverbrook.  However, 
the   average   working   American  Icdov  s 
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what  it  means  and  no  doubt  even  those 
in  court  circles  are  not  unaware  of  the 
practice  it  describes. 

Republ^ans  had  a  similar  procedure, 
which  they  called  reciprocity.  When 
they  used  it,  however,  the  one  giving 
something,  expecting  something  in  re- 
turn, rave  it  to  the  one  who  wa:i  to  make 
return.  That  is  to  .^ay.  if  you  and  I  had 
a  df-al  on  and  I  expected  to  get  some 
special  concession  from  ycu,  I  made  a 
feift.  but  I  made  it  to  you — not  to  your 
wife,  unless,  perchance,  making  it  to 
ycu  would  be  a  little  too  obvious. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  is  an  accomplished 
diplomat.  He  expects  results  from  his 
activities.  So.  when  he  recently  gave  the 
Wife  of  Harry  Hopkins,  .special  assistant 
to  Presid»'nt  Roosevelt  in  charge  of  lend- 
lease  operations,  a  lavish  bridal  gift  of 
a  parure  of  emerald*,  consisting  of  a 
bracelet,  ear-drops,  a  necklace,  and  a 
brooch,  presumably  he  sent  his  gift  to 
the  right  person  to  secure  the  greatest 
returns. 

To  a  suspicious,  hard-headed  Yankee, 
quite  naturally  occurs  the  thought,  VVho 
paid  for  the  jewels  and  why  were  they 
given  to  the  wife  of  Harry  Hopkins? 
Why  not  to  Harry — or  would  that  have 
been  too  raw?  Was  it  just  a  gesture  or 
does  the  good  L<ird  Beaverbrook  expect 
some  substantial  return  to  his  country? 
Did  he  pay  for  the  jewels  or  did  his  coun- 
try? Or  did  the  cost  come  out  of  lend- 
lease  funds? 

Harry  Hopkins,  as  we  know,  has  not 
a  little  to  say  about  who  gets  lend-lease 
funds  and  how  much  of  the  lend-lease 
fund  is  allocated  to  the  respective  seek- 
ers. Beaverbrook's  England  is  a  per- 
sistent seeker  after  lend-lease.  Natur- 
ally, England  wanus  all  it  can  get  of  the 
fifty-odd  billion  dollars  which  are  to  be 
poured  out  to  other  peop'e.  Just  as 
naturally  Beaverbrook  wants  those 
funds  or  the  goods,  whichever  it  may  be, 
turned  over  in  the  greatest  possible 
amount,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Can  It  be  that  Um\]  Beaverbrook  fig- 
ured that  an  expensive  gift  of  jewels  to 
the  wife  of  the  man  who  controlled  the 
purse  strings  would  open  the  money  bags 
&  little  wider,  a  little  quicker'' 

The  law  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  a  corporation  to  contribute  to  a  po- 
litical campaign  fund.  A  candidate  who 
accepted  a  substaritial  gift  of  money  or 
jewels  from  an  admirer  who  was  seeking 
iipecial  favors  would  be  regarded  with 
"  su.^picion,  but  It  probably  would  be  of- 
fensive to  royalty  to  suguest  there  is 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  propriety,  if  not  a 
lack  of  political  morality,  in  the  act  of 
one  seeking  largesse  making  expensive 
gifts  to  the  wife  cf  tlie  man  who  is  to 
determine  the  amount  of  tiie  loan,  or 
more  accurately,  of  the  gift. 

Described  in  the  lanf,uage  of  the  com- 
mon man,  was  not  Lord  Beaverbrook  just 
preasins  the  skids  down  which  Hopkins 
is  expected  to  slide  another  chunk  of 
lend-lease? 

Administration  spokesmen  have  urged 
the  apprcpriaU^nrss  cf  War  bonds  as 
rifts.  Maybe  Beaverbrook  did  not  hear 
them. 

Or,  if  Beaverbrook  has  jewels  of  fabu- 
lous va'ue  to  give  away.  v,hy  not  convert 
them  into  cash  and  give  the  cash  to  one 


ot  England's  many  agencies  contributing 
toward  the  relief  of  the  dependents  of 
the  fighting  men? 

And.  did  the  jewels  come  in  duty  free? 

Another  thought.  What  was  the  actual 
value  of  these  jewels?  And  was  the  gilt 
tax  paid  on  the  transaction? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
entitled  'America's  Part  in  World  Recon- 
struction," delivered  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion 
of  the  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Woodrcw  Wilson,  December 
28.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

For  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
war  is  entering  its  grimmest  phase.  At  home. 
we  are  beginning  at  last  to  learn  what  war 
privations  mean.  Abroad,  our  boys  In  ever 
greater  numbers  are  coming  to  grips  with 
the  enemy  Yet.  ewn  while  warfare  rages 
on,  and  we  of  the  United  Nations  are  re- 
doubling our  great  drive  for  victory,  th'^e 
Is  dawning  the  hope  of  that  day  of  peace, 
however  distant,  when  the  lights  will  go  en 
again,  all  over  the  world. 

Adolf  Hitlers  desperate  bid  for  a  Nazi  world 
order  has  reached  and  passed  its  hlRhest 
point,  and  is  on  its  way  to  us  ultimate  down- 
la!!.  The  equally  sinister  threat  of  world 
domination  by  the  Japanese  Is  doomed  even- 
tu;illy  to  fail.  When  the  Hitler  regime  finally 
collapses  and  the  Japanese  wnr  lords  are 
smashed,  an  entirely  new  phase  of  world  his- 
tory will  be  ushered  in  Tlic  task  of  our 
generation — the  generation  which  President 
Roosevelt  once  said  has  a  "rendezvous  with 
destiny" — is  so  to  organize  human  affairs  that 
no  Adolf  Hitler,  no  power-hui.gry  warmon- 
gers, whatever  their  niitionalr.y.  can  ever 
again  plunge  the  whole  world  into  w.ir  and 
b'oodshed 

The  situation  in  the  world  today  is  parallel 
in  some  ways  to  that  In  the  United  States 
Just  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
when  It  was  realized  thai  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  had  failed  and  that  some 
stronger    union   was   needtd. 

Totiay,  measured  by  travel  time,  the  whole 
world  Is  actually  smaller  than  wp.s  our  little 
country  then  When  Georpe  Washington 
was  Inaugurated.  It  took  7  days  to  go  by 
horse-d'-awn  vehicle  from  Movmt  Vernon  to 
New  York.  Now  Army  bombers  are  flown 
from  the  United  States  to  China  and  Ind.a 
in  less  than  3  days. 

It  is  in  this  suddenly-shrunken  world  that 
the  United  Nations,  like  cur  Thirteen  Ameri- 
can States  in  1787,  soon  will  be  laced  with  a 
fundamental  choice.  We  know  now  that  the 
League  of  Nations,  like  our  own  union  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  not  strong 
enough.  Tne  league  never  had  American 
support,  and  at  critical  moments  it  le.cked 
the  suppoit  of  seme  of  its  own  members. 
The  league  finally  disintegrated  under  the 
successive  blows  of  world-wide  economic  de- 
pression and  a  Second  World  War,     Soon  the 


nations  of  the  world  will  have  to  face  this 
question:  Shall  the  world's  affairs  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these 
twin  disasters— the  bitter  woe  of  depression 
and  the  holocaust  of  war? 

It  Is  especially  appropriate  to  discuss  this 
subject  on  thia  particular  date,  because  it  Is 
the  blrlhdav  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  gave 
up  his  health  and  eventually  his  life  in  the 
first  attempt,  a  generation  ago.  to  preserve 
the  worlds  peace  through  united  world  ac- 
tion At  that  time,  there  were  many  who 
said  that  Wilson  bad  failed.  Now  we  know 
that  It  was  the  world  that  failed,  and  the 
sufifering  and  war  of  the  last  few  years  is  the 
penalty  It  Is  paying  for  Us  failure. 

When  we  think  of  Wccxirow  Wilson,  we 
know  him  not  cnly  for  his  effort  to  build  a 
permanent  peace  but  for  the  progressive 
leadership  he  gave  our  country  In  the  years 
before  that  first  World  War.  The  Kevr 
Freedom"  for  which  Wilson  fought  was  the 
forerunner  cf  the  Roosevelt  'New  Deal"  of 
1933  and  cf  the  worldwide  new  democracy 
which  Is  the  goal  of  the  United  Nations  In 
this  present  struggle. 

Wilson,  like  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  before 
him.  was  Interested  first  and  always  In  the 
welfare  of  the  common  man  And  so  the 
Ideals  of  Wilson  and  the  fight  he  made  for 
them  are  an  inspiration  to  us  today  as  we 
take  up  the  torch  he  laid  down. 

Resolved  as  we  are  to  fight  on  to  final 
victory  In  this  worldwide  peoples  war.  we 
are  Justified  in  looking  ahead  to  the  peace 
that  will  inevitably  come  Indeed,  It  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  not  to  prepare  for 
peace.  Ju.<^t  as  In  the  years  prior  to  December 
7.  1941.  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly 
not  to  prepare  for  war. 

As  territory  previously  overrun  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Japs  Is  reoccupkd  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations,  measures  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  will  have  to  be  un- 
dertaken Later,  ..ut  of  the  experience  of 
these  temporary  mea.',ures  of  relief,  there  will 
emerge  the  possibilities  and  the  practicalities 
of  more  permanent  reconstruction. 

We  cannot  now  blueprint  all  the  details, 
but  we  can  begin  now  to  think  about  some  of 
the  guiding  principles  of  this  worldwide  new 
democracy  we  of  the  United  Nations  hope  to 
build. 

Two  of  theee  principles  must  be  liberty 
and  unity,  or  in  other  words,  home  rule  and 
centralized  authority,  which  for  more  than 
150  years  have  been  foundation  stones  of  our 
American  democracy  and  our  American 
Un:cn. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  proposed  the 
Leneue  ot  Nations.  It  became  apparent  that 
these  same  principles  of  liberty  and  unity, 
of  home  rule  and  centralized  authority, 
needed  to  be  applied  among  tiie  nations  If  a 
repetition  of  the  First  World  War  was  to  be 
prevented.  Unforttmaitly  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  not  ready.  Thi  y  believed 
In  the  doctrine  of  litx-rty  in  international  af- 
fairs, but  they  were  not  willing  to  give  up 
certain  of  their  International  rights  and  to 
Phrulder  certain  Internnilonal  duties,  even 
though  other  nations  were  ready  to  take  such 
stepc-  Tliey  were  In  the  position  of  a  etrong, 
well-armed  pioneer  citizen  who  thought  he 
could  defend  himself  against  robbers  without 
going  to  the  exp^iise  and  bother  of  Joining 
with  his  neighbors  In  setting  up  a  police 
force  to  uphold  civil  law.  They  stood  for  de- 
cency In  international  affairs,  but  in  the 
world  of  practical  international  politics  the 
net  effect  of  their  action  or  lack  of  action  was 
aaarchy  and  the  lo^s  of  milliuris  of  Ir  es  and 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  a  second 
world  war. 

The  sturdy  pioneer  citizen,  proud  of  h'.» 
own  strength  and  Independence,  needed  to 
be  robbed  and  beaten  only  once  by  bandits  to 
be  ready  to  cooperate  with  his  law-abiding 
neighbors.  I  believe  the  United  States  i.lso 
has  learned  her  le*son  and  that  she  is  wil'.ng 
to  assume  a  responsibility  proportionate   to 
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her  Etrength.X England.  Russia.  China,  and 
most  of  the  other  United  Nations  are  per- 
haps even  mere  eager  than  the  United  States 
to  g.J  beyond  the  charter  which  they  have 
signed  Bs  a  declaration  of  principles  Tiie 
United  Nations,  like  the  United  States  155 
years  ago,  are  groping  for  a  furmuia  \»iiich 
will  give  the  greatest  possible  liberty  With- 
out producin;;  anarchy  and  at  the  sr.mc 
time  will  not  give  so  many  rights  to  each 
member  nation  as  to  Jeopardize  the  security 

cf  r'l 

Obviou-^ly.  the  United  Natiors  must  flrrt 
have  machinery  which  can  disarm  end  keep 
disarmed  t'.ioje  parts  of  the  world  which 
would  break  the  peace.  Also,  there  must  be 
machinery  for  preventing  economic  warfare 
a-.d  enhancing  economic  peace  between  na- 
tions Probably  there  will  have  to  be  an 
International  court  to  make  decisions  In 
CA.ses  of  dispute.  And  an  international  court 
presupposes  seme  kind  of  world  c®uncll,  so 
that  whatever  world  system  evolves  will  have 
enough  flexibility  to  meet  changing  circum- 
ptances  as  they  arise 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  may  find  that 
the  regional  principle  Is  of  considerable 
'.a'ue  in  International  affairs.  For  example, 
European  CDUntrles,  while  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  pan  America,  should  net 
hnve  to  be  preoccupied  with  them,  and  like- 
wise pan  America,  while  concerned,  should 
ret  h.ive  to  be  preoccupied  with  the  problems 
of  Europe?.  Purely  regional  problems  ousht 
to  be  left  in  regional  hands.  This  would 
Icdv?  to  any  federated  world  organization 
problems  Involving  broad  principles  and  those 
practical  matters  which  affect  countries  of 
difTerent  regions  or  v.hicl.  aflect  the  whole 
world. 

The  aim  would  be  to  preserve  the  liberty, 
equality,  security,  and  unity  of  the  United 
Nations — liberty  in  a  political  oensc.  equality 
of  opportunity  in  International  trade,  se- 
curity against  war  and  business  depression 
due  to  international  causes,  and  unity  of 
puiprse  in  promoting  the  general  welfare 
of    the   world. 

In  other  words,  tl-!e  aim  would  be  the 
maximum  of  heme  rule  thru  can  be  maJn- 
tHiiied  along  with  the  minimum  of  central- 
ized F.uthorlty  that  mu?t  come  into  existence 
to  give  the  necessary  protection.  We  In  the 
United  States  mu  t  remember  this:  If  we 
are  to  expect  guaranties  agalr.st  military  or 
economic  aggression  from  other  nations,  we 
must  be  wUimg  to  give  guaranties  that  we 
v/ill  not  be  guilty  of  fuch  aggression  our- 
.■^c'.ves.  We  must  recognize,  for  example,  that 
It  is  perfectly  justifiable  for  a  debtor,  pioneer 
nation  to  build  up  Its  Infant  Industries  be- 
hind a  protective  tariff,  but  a  creditor  nation 
can  b?  Justified  in  such  policies  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  making  itself  secure  in  casie  of 
v.::r 

A  :ppci£il  prcblem  that  will  face  the  United 
Nations  immediately  upon  the  attainment  cf 
victory  over  either  Germany  or  Japan  will  be 
v.hat  to  do  with  the  defeated  nation.  Re- 
venge for  the  sake  of  revenge  would  be  a  sign 
of  barban.'-m— but  thl&  lime  we  must  make 
ahejlutely  sure  that  the  guilty  leaders  are 
punished,  that  the  defeated  nation  realizes 
Us  defeat  and  is  net  permitted  to  rearm 
The  United  Nations  must  back  up  milltiiry 
disarmament  with  psychological  dlserma- 
meut — supervision,  or  at  least  inspection,  of 
th?  school  systems  of  Germany  and  Japan,  to 
ur.dc  so  far  as  possible  the  d.abolical  work  cf 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese  war  Icrds  in  polsoa- 
m^  the  minds  cf  the  young. 

Without  doubt,  in  the  building  of  a  new 
and  enduring  p?acc,  economic  reconstruction 
Will  play  an  all-important  role.  Unless  there 
is  careful  planning  In  advance,  th?  return  cf 
priice  can  in  a  few  years  bring  a  sliock  even 
worse  than  the  shock  cf  war 

The  m.agnitude  cf  the  problem  here  in  the 
United  S'-atcs,  for  e.nample.  is  indicated  by 
the  probability  that  in  the  peak  year  cf  the 
^ar    we    thcill    be    spending    something    like 


$90.0C0.OOO.0OO  cf  public  funds  in  the  war 
effort.  wht>reas  2  years  later  we  mriv  be  spend- 
ing less  than  $20"000  000.000  for  military  pur- 
pose*. In  the  peak  year  cf  the  war  cUcrt  It 
is  probable  that  we  shall  have  around  10- 
000.000  men  m  the  armed  services  and  20.- 
000.000  additicinal  men  and  women  producing 
war  goods  for  the  armed  services  It  would 
seem  that  within  the  first  2  years  after  tho 
peace  at  least  15,000  000  cf  those  30,000,000  ' 
men  and  women  will  be  seeking  for  Jobs  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  they  had  when  peace 

came. 

Our  expenditures  have  been  going  at  a  '^ate 
fully  seven  times  as  great  as  m  World  War 
No.  1.  and  the  conversion  of  cur  Industry  to 
wartime  uses  has  lx:cn  far  more  ccmp'.ete. 
Thousands  of  thoughtful  businessmen  and 
economists,  remembering  v>hat  happened 
after  the  last  war.  being  fi.mihar  with  tha 
fantast.c  Egures  cf  this  war.  and  knowing 
th?  severity  of  the  shock  to  come,  have  been 
greatly  d:stu:bed  Some  have  concerned 
themselves  with  plans  to  get  over  the  first 
year  Others  have  given  thought  to  the  more 
distant  future. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  practically  every- 
one that,  without  well-planned  r-nd  virorcus 
aclicn,  a  scries  cf  economic  strrms  will  fol- 
low this  war  Tliese  will  take  the  form  cf 
infiatlon  and  temporary  scarcities,  followed 
by  surpluses,  crashing  price~.  unemployment, 
bankruptcy,  and  in  seme  cases  vio'ent  revolu- 
tion. If  there  Is  lack  of  well-planned  and 
vigc-ous  action.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  human  misery  in  certain  ccu-urirs  after 
the  war  may  be  even  greater  than  during  the 

war. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  long  run  any  naticn. 
like  any  individual,  must  follow  the  principle 
of  self-help,  must  look  to  its  own  efforts  to 
raise  its  own  living  standards  But  It  is  also 
true  that  stronger  nations,  like  cur  own,  can 
provde  guidance,  technical  advice,  and  in 
some  cases  capital  investment  to  help  those 
na*:cns  which  are  Just  starting  on  the  path 
(  f  industrialization.  Our  experience  with  the 
Philippines  IS  a  case  in  point. 

The  suggestions  I  have  mcdc  with  a  view 
to  prcmcting  dcvelcpm.ent  and  encouraging 
high?r  standards  cf  living  are  necessarily 
fragmentary  at  this  t*me.  But  in  some  quar- 
ters, either"  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  they 
have  been  grossly  distorted  and  misrepre- 
sented During  the  recent  political  c.im- 
paign  one  Member  of  Conqrecs  seeking  reelec- 
tion made  the  flat  statement  that  I  was  in 
favor  cf  having  American  farmers  give  away 
a  qu-irl  of  miik  a  day  to  every  inhabitant  cf 
the  v,-ond  In  other  quarters  these  sug;?es- 
licns  have  been  referred  to  by  such  terms  as 
"Utopian, ■■  "soggy  sentimentality,"  and  the 
"dispensing  of  milk  and  honey."  But  is  it 
Utopian  to  foresee  that  South  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  will  In  the  future  experience 
a  dcvclcpment  of  industry  and  agriculture 
comparable  to  what  has  been  experienced  In 
the  past  in  Europe  and  North  America''  Is 
it  soggy  sentimentality  to  hold  out  hope 
to  tlo.se'  millions  In  Europe  and  Asia  fighting 
for  the  cau.se  of  human  freedom — our  free- 
dom'.' Is  it  the  "dispensing  of  muk  and 
honey"  to  picture  to  their  minds  the  pos- 
sible blessings  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
when  the  war  Ls  ever  and  their  own  pro- 
ductivity has  increased? 

Among  the  .salf-styled  realists  who  are  try- 
ing to  scare  the  American  people  by  spread- 
ing worry  abjut  "mtsgulded  idealists  "  giving 
away  United  States  products  are  some  whose 
policies  crused  us  to  give  away  billions  of 
dcllf.rs  of  stuff  in  the  decade  oi  the  twenties 
Their  high  tariff  prevented  exchange  of  cur 
surplus  for  gocds.  And  so  we  exchanged  cur 
surplus  f'^r  bonds  of  very  doubtful  value. 
Our  surplus  will  be  far  greater  than  ever 
within  a  lew  years  after  this  war  comes  to  an 
end.  We  can  be  (iecently  human  and  realiy 
hard-headed  If  we  exchange  cur  post-war  s-r- 
plus  for  go.jds.  for  peace,  and  for  improving 
the  standard  of  living  oI  so-called  backward 


peoples  We  can  get  more  for  our  surplus 
production  in  this  way  ihan  by  any  high- 
tanff.  jienny-plnching.  Isolationist  policies 
which  hide  under  the  clcalc  of  100-percent 
Americanism 

Self-interest  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  United  States  deeply  concerned 
With  the  contentment  and  well-being  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world.  Fur.  as  President 
Roosevelt  has  {xjinted  cut,  such  contentment 
will  be  an  important  contribution  to  world 
peace,  and  it  is  cnly  when  otlier  peoples  are 
prosperous  and  economi  e'ly  productive  that 
we  can  find  export  msrkets  annong  them  for 
tlie  products  of  our  factories  and  our  farms. 
A  world  family  of  nations  cannot  be  really 
healthy  vuiless  the  various  nailcas  in  that 
family  are  getting  along  well  in  their  cvvn 
Internal  affairs  Tlie  first  concern  cf  each 
nation  must  be  the  via-being  of  its  owa 
pecpl?.  That  is  as  true  of  the  United  States 
as  of  any  other  nation. 

During  the  war  ws  liave  full  employment 
here  m  the  United  States,  and  the  problem 
is  not  to  find  Jobs  for  the  workers  but  to  find 
v.orkers  for  the  Jobs.  Af^er  Uie  var  It  will 
be  vital  to  make  sure  that  another  perlcxl  cf 
unemployment  does  not  come  on.  With  this 
end  In  view  the  EUggestlon  has  been  made 
that  Congress  should  formally  recognize  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment  as  a  declared 
national  policy.  Just  ns  it  now  recognizes  as 
national  policies  the  riglit  of  farmers  to  parity 
of  mccme  witli  other  groups  and  the  right  of 
workers  to  unemployment  Insurance  and  old- 
age  annuities. 

Full  employment  is  vital,  not  only  to  city 
prosperity  but  to  farm  prosperity  as  well. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  stable  farm 
prosperity  than  the  maintenance  of  full  em- 
ployment in  the  cities  and  the  assurance  that 
purchasing  power  for  both  farm  and  factory 
products  will  always  be  adequate. 

Maintenance  of  full  employment  and  the 
highest  possible  level  of  national  income 
should  be  the  Joint  responsibility  of  private 
business  and  of  Government.  It  's  reas.sur- 
Ing  to  know  that  business  groups  In  contact 
with  Governm.ent  agencies  alrecdy  are  assem- 
bling facts,  ideas,  and  plans  tha\  will  speed 
up  to  shift  from  a  Government-financed  war 
program  to  a  privately  financed  program  of 
peacetime  activity. 

This  shift  must  be  mudc  as  secure  against 
mischance  as  if  it  were  a  wartime  campa.gn 
agaiiist  the  enemy.  We  cannot  afford  cither 
a'^speculativc  boon  or  its  inevitable  bust.  In 
the  war  we  use  tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  ships 
1'^  gre-^t  volume  and  of  most  effective  design. 
Tlieir  equivalents  In  the  defense  against  post- 
war economic  chaos  will  be  less  spectacular 
but  equally  essential.  We  must  keep  prices 
in  control.  We  must  have  continuity  in  the 
fl-iw  of  incomes  to  cxmsuniers  and  from  con- 
.-^umers  to  the  industries  cf  city  and  farm. 
"  e  must  have  a  nat'onal  system  of  Job  place- 
ment. We  must  have  definite  plans  for  the 
convci-sion  cf  key  Industries  to  peacetime 
work. 

When  the  war  is  over,  the  more  quickly  pri- 
vate enterprise  gets  bad;  iiitc  peacetime  pro- 
duction and  sells  its  goods  to  peacetime  mar- 
gets  here  and  abroad  the  mere  quickly  will 
the  level  of  Government  wartime  expendi- 
tures be  reduced  No  country  needs  deficit 
spending  when  private  enterprise,  either 
through  its  own  efforts  or  In  cooperation 
with  Governm.ent.  Is  able  to  maintain  full 
!  employment.  Let  us  hope  that  the  best 
thought  of  both  business  and  Government 
can  be  focused  on  this  problem  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  our  American  democracy  and  our 
American  way  of  life. 

The  war  has  brought  forth  a  new  type  of 
Industrialist  who  gives  much  prom.se  tor 
the  future.  The  type  of  businers  leader  I 
have  in  mind  has  caught  a  new  visicn  of 
rrDorLunities  in  natici.al  and  mtcrnatioral 
pVoJects.  He  Is  wiUu  g  to  cooperate  with  the 
people's  government  in  carrying  out  sccaliy 
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desirable  programs.  He  conducts  these  pro- 
grams cu  the  basis  ci  private  enterprise,  and 
for  private  profit,  while  putting  into  etTtct 
the  people's  standards  as  to  wages  ai.d  work- 
ing conditions  We  .^hall  need  the  best  ef- 
lorts  or  such  iren  as  we  tackle  the  economic 
problem  of  the  peace 

This  problem  is  well  recognized  by  the 
average  man  on  the  street,  who  sums  it  up  in 
a  nutshell  like  this:  If  everyb^.dy  can  be 
given  a  Jcb  In  war  work  now,  v.hy  cant  every- 
btdy  have  a  Job  In  peacetime  production 
later  on?  He  will  demand  an  answer,  and 
the  returning  soldier  and  sailor  will  demand 
an  answer — and  this  will  be  the  test  cf  states- 
manship on  the  home  front.  Just  as  ability  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  for  peace  and 
Improved  living  standards  will  be  the  test 
of  statesmanship  on  the  International  front. 

H.)W  thrilling  it  will  be  when  the  world  can 
move  ahead  Into  a  new  day  of  peaceful  work, 
developing  Its  resources  and  translating  them 
as  never  before  Into  goods  that  can  b.-  con- 
sumed and  enjoyed!  But  this  new  day  will 
not  come  to  pass  unless  the  people  cf  the 
United  Nations  give  whole-hearted  support 
to  an  effective  program  of  action  The  war 
will  hav.>  been  fovght  in  vain  if  we  In  the 
United  States,  for  example  are  plunged  Into 
■Mtter  argument.'?  ever  our  part  In  the  peace, 
or  over  such  fictitious  questions  as  govern- 
ment versus  bus'ness  Such  birrernes.';  v.ovikl 
only  confuse  us  and  cloud  our  pith.  How 
much  more  sensible  it  would  be  if  our  people 
could  be  suDplted  with  the  facts  ard  then, 
through  ord°rly  discussion,  could  arrive  e.t  a 
commrn  understanding  of  what  needs  to  be 
done!. 

I  have  heard  the  fear  expressed  thfit  after 
the  war  the  .«-plrit  of  .^^clf-sacrlflce  which  now 
animates  so  manv  of  our  people  will  disap- 
pear, that  co'd  and  blind  .selfl.shness  will  sup- 
plant the  fp.rtt  which  makes  our  voting  men 
willing  to  g<i  thousands  of  miles  Trom  h(  me 
to  fight — and  die  if  need  be — for  fretdcni. 
Those  who  have  this  fear  think  that  a  return 
of  blind  sem.*hness  will  keep  the  nations  of 
the  world  fr-  m  Joining  to  prevent  a  repetition 
cf  this  disaster 

We  should  approach  the  whole  question, 
not  emoilonally  from  the  standpoint  .>f  either 
sacrifice  or  selfi«^hnefs,  but  objectively  from 
the  standpoint  of  finding  the  common  meet- 
ing grt  und  cii  which  th-  people  cf  the  world 
can  stand  This  meeting  ground,  after  all. 
should  not  be  hard  to  And— It  Is  the  security 
of  the  plain  folks  against  depreiision  and 
against  war  To  ur.l'e  against  these  two 
evils  Is  rot  reallv  n  sacrifice  at  all.  but  only 
a  common-sen-e  facing  of  the  facts  of  the 
World  In  which  we  live. 

Now  at  last  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
a  second  chance  to  erect  a  lasting  structure 
of  peace — a  strxicture  such  as  that  wh.ch 
Woodrow  Wilson  soueht  to  build  but  which 
crumbled  away  because  the  world  was  not 
yet  ready.  Wilson  himself  foresaw  thnt  It 
was  certr.in  to  be  rebuilt  some  day  This  is 
related  bv  Ji^sephus  Daniels  in  his  book.  The 
Life  c  f  Wocdrcv.-  Wilson,  as  follows: 

•Wilson  never  kne^'  defeat,  for  defeat  never 
cjmes  to  any  man  until  he  adml'j  it.  Not 
long  before  the  close  of  his  life  Woodrow 
Wilson  said  to  a  friend:  Do  not  trouble  about 
the  things  we  have  fought  for  They  are  sure 
to  prevail  They  are  cr.ly  delayed  *  With 
the  qu:ilntre.-s  which  gave  charm  to  his  say- 
ings he  added:  "And  I  will  make  this  conces- 
sion to  Providence — it  n.ay  come  in  a  better 
way  than  we  prcpoee.' " 

And  now  wc  of  thU  generation,  trusting  In 
Providence  to  guide  our  steps,  go  forward  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  day.  For  the 
challenge  we  all  face  la  the  challenge  of  the 
new  democracy.  In  the  new  democracy,  there 
will  bo  a  pi  ce  for  everyone— the  worker,  the 
fanner,  the  biuineuxnan.  the  bonwwife.  the 
doctor,  the  Kilesman.  the  teacher,  th»  atu- 
dnt.  the  store  clerk,  the  taxi  driver,  the 
prcadUT.  the  engineer— ail  the  mUllona  who 
icskc    up    our    modern    world.    Tlila    new 


democracy  will  give  us  freedom  such  as  we 
have  nevtr  known,  but  only  if  as  individuals 
we  perform  our  duties  with  willing  hearus. 
It  will  be  an  adventure  in  sharing — sharing 
of  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  sharing  of 
the  Joy  that  can  cume  from  the  give-and- 
take  of  human  contacts  and  fruitful  daily 
living.  Cut  of  it.  If  we  all  do  our  part,  there 
will  be  new  opportunity  and  new  security  for 
the  common  man— that  blend  cf  lit>erty  and 
unity  which  is  the  bright  goal  of  millions 
who  iire  bravely  oJfering  up  their  lives>  uu  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  world. 


Resolutions  of  and  Addresses  Delivered 
at  Meeting  of  Mississippi  Valley  Flood 
Control  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF   lOVTSI.ANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thit'sdaii,  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  Dtc^mber  19.  1942.  the  Missis- 
sippi Vall''y  Rood  Control  A.s.sociation. 
of  whith  I  have  the  hoi^or  to  be  the  pres- 
ident, held  an  annual  meeting  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  La.  This  waa  the  fir.'^t 
meeting  of  the  association  since  our  coun- 
try's entrance  into  the  war. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  levee,  drainage,  and 
nav.gaticn  districts  of  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky. Tennesi.ee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana;  by  S^-nators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  cur  National  Congress,  and 
by  Army  engineers  charued  with  the  rv- 
sponsibility  of  improving  and  maintain- 
ing Mississippi  River  flood  control  and 
navigation.  Speakers  on  the  program 
included  the  junior  Sonator  from  Mis- 
souri iMr.  Truman] :  Hopre.sentative  Will 
M.  Wliittin^ton,  of  Missi.ssippi.  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol: Repre.sentative  J.  Bu.'ll  S-iyder,  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Army  and 
National  Defense  and  Civil  Functions  Ap- 
prcpriations  Subcommittee  cf  the  House; 
Representative  Dewey  Short,  of  Missouri, 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress;  Lt. 
Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  chief.  Serv- 
ices of  Supply.  United  States  Army;  BrjfT. 
Gen.  Max  C.  T>ier.  president  cf  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission;  Hon.  Chester 
C.  Tiiompson.  president  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation,  and  Hon.  Sam 
H.  Jones.  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
association  it  was  specifically  declpred 
that  the  association  recommends  that — 

The  Congrei-8  cf  the  United  Stales  ap- 
propriate annually  adequate  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maximum  progress  on  rais.ng 
and  broadening  main-line  levees  to  grade 
and  section  as  provided  by  act  of  Aug\i»t 
18.  IMl.  coiwiBtent  with  siccewslul  prusecu- 
tlcn  of  the  war.  as  well  as  to  mainlUiU  the 
worka  tliat  have  been  completed. 

I  ask  unanimous  cons"nt  that  a  copy 
of  llie  resolutions  adopted  by  the  M:.-;- 
&lssippl  Valley  Flood  Control  A.s.soclatlon 
be  pilnied  In  tht  Appendix  of  Liie  Record. 


Mr.  President.  I  abo  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  very  able,  eloquent,  and 
inspiring  address  delivered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Truman]  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  that 
unanimous  con.-^ent  be  given  to  print  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  the  very  In- 
formative address  made  to  the  a.s.'^ocla- 
tion  by  Gen.  Max  C.  Tyler,  president  of 
the  Mi.^si.ssippi  River  Commi.'^slon.  I  de- 
sire to  make  the  observation  that  Gen- 
eral Tyler  recommended  a  plan  of  flood 
control  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
modifying  the  original  project,  which 
modification  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  is  now  being  put  into  exe- 
cution under  the  .supervisJcn  of  General 
Tyler  with  the  general  approval  and  to 
the  giatiflcation  of  all  Interested  In  flood 
protection  in  the  lower  Missi.ssippi  Val- 
ley: and  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  Gen- 
eral Tyler  will  be  retained  In  his  present 
position  on  the  expiration  of  his  present 
term,  in  ordf^-r  that  he  may  complete  the 
great  work  he  is  so  ably  executing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion.s  and  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RXSOLLTIONS 

I 
Resolved.  That  the  project  for  flood  control 
of  the  Mi5^1s,mppi  River  in  its  alluvial  valley 
and  for  Its  improvement,  from  the  H'^ad  of 
Pas.«es-to  Cape  Girardt  au,  adopted  by  the  act 
of  May  15.  1928.  ivs  amt  rided  by  the  acts  cf 
June  15.  1936.  June  28  1938.  and  August  18. 
1941,  owes  Its  present  excellence  in  design 
a::d  construction  to  the  practical  and  efUcient 
manner  in  which  It  is  being  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Corps  of  Bnglneera  of  the 
United  States  Army  The  Mi.ssisaippl  VaUey 
Flood  Control  Association  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  .step  by  .'■tep  Improvement  of  the 
authorized  project  for  the  lower  Misuss^lppl 
Valley  has  been  the  only  practical  method  of 
prisecutmg  a  plan  of  such  magnitude  and  It 
urges  that  this  practice  l>e  continued  in  the 
future  In  order  that  this  important  under- 
taking may  be  improved  and  extended  from 
tune  to  lime  as  warranted  and  re<iulred  by 
changes  In  national  and  local  conditions. 

II 
Resolved,  That  since  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation of  the  lower  Mi.^sisfclppl  River  are  most 
important  to  orderly  and  efJlcient  progress  of 
the  national  war-emergency  program,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriate  annually  adequate  funds 
to  provide  for  the  m.^x:mum  propres?  on  rais- 
ing and  broadening  inam-lme  levees  to  grade 
and  f-ectlon  as  provided  by  act  of  Aupu^t  18, 
1941,  consistent  with  succes.slul  prosecution 
of  the  war,  as  well  a.s  to  maintain  the  works 
that  have  been  completed  Maximum  elB- 
ciency  and  economy  In  the  projsecution  of  this 
flood-control  project  will  be  attained  by 
maintaining,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  steady 
rate  of  adequate  appropriations.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  delay*  and  difTlcultles  resulting 
from  alternate  cessations  and  relnlliatlons 
of  activities. 

in 

R*:scliid.  That  since  adequate  allocation* 
by  the  War  Production  Board  are  as  e-t.cntlj.1 
as  adeq'.:.Tte  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
the  c-fScient  proHcution  of  the  flo,,d -control 
project  for  the  alluvl;il  valley  of  the  MlsMS- 
fcippl  River,  v:c  respectfully  request  that  such 
allocations  be  asulgned  for  the  relatively  small 
amount  cf  supplies,  material*,  and  equip- 
ment needed.  We  can  lll-aflcrd  to  relfx  cur 
determination  to  prevent  an  uncontrolled 
flood  that  would  Jerpardize  the  lives  and 
working  conditions  of  our  people  Since  M:<- 
kiMlppl  River  levees  protect  important  Uau*« 


portallon  lines,  highway?,  communications, 
and  military  es-tablishmcnts.  an  uncontrolled 
flood  in  wartime  would  be  a  national  calamity 
of   the  greatest  magnitude. 

IV 

Ri'sohed,  That  since  the  project  for  Missis- 
sippi Rivor  flood-control  projects  tlie  mcst 
efficient  food-  and  cotton-prcducing  nrea  In 
the  country  and  since  the  bcnefius  of  this 
protection  accrue  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  its 
neglect  would  be  tantamount  to  neglecting 
proviMon.s  lor  the  pioiection  and  welfare  of 
the  majority  of  our  popuKition.  Of  tlie  E:xiy- 
odd  million  productive  men.  women,  boy?, 
and  girls  in  the  United  States,  less  than  50 
percent  can  be  engaged  directly  In  our  war 
effort  at  its  m.ixlmum  The  more  than  50 
percent  engage*!  In  civilian  industry  and  the 
70.000.000  of  nonproductive  men.  women, 
boys,  and  girls  con?tltute  three-fourths  cf 
the  population  of  this  Nation  They  require 
food  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear,  and  emplryment. 
They  include  the  families  of  our  fighting 
men.  the  civilian  worker?,  the  doctors,  and 
the  leaders  of  Government.  Provision?  for 
their  continued  existence  contribute  more  to 
the  morale  cf  our  soldier?  than  all  other  ac- 
tivities designed  for  that  purpose.  Without 
thi?  portion  of  the  population,  there  would 
be  no  country  to  fight  for. 

Rcr.oli€d.  That  a?  pioneer?  In  flood  control 
and  the  con.servation  of  water  resources  In 
the  United  States  It  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  the  Federal  planning,  execution,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  public  improve- 
ments for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes 
are  being  adminL«tercd  to  the  best  Interests 
M  the  public  and  the  National  Government 
by  the  existing  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  reaffirm  our  recommendation  that 
the  work  now  established  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion cf  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War 
Department,  that  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  that  under  the  Department 
of  Interior  continue  to  be  administered  in 
this  manner  and  we  repeat  our  opposition  to 
the  creation  or  extension  of  valley  authori- 
ties We  hereby  reaffirm  our  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  are 
exceptionally  qualified  to  handle  skillfully 
large  administrative  organizations  without 
permitting  waste,  inefficiency  or  questionable 
practices  of  any  kind,  and  who  are  amply 
prepared  and  fully  capable  of  prosecuting  any 
civil  program  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  may  assign  to  them  a?  well  as  car- 
rying cut  their  military  functions  in  the  ex- 
isting war  emergency. 

VI 

Resolved.  Ti^at  with  thankful  recognition 
of  the  human  happiness  and  freedom  enjoyed 
In  America  a?  compared  with  the  sorrow,  de- 
spair, and  oppression  fcufTered  eLscwhere  in  the 
world  and  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
fundamental  duty  of  citizenship  is  defense 
of  our  beloved  America,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Flood  Control  Association  pledges  Its  full  sup- 
port to  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
this  war  emergency  and  offers  to  serve  the 
national  cause  in  every  way  possible. 

DeWltt  L.  Pyburn,  chairman;  Arkan- 
sas: George  Eiackburn,  W.  F. 
Craggs,  A.  C  Zellner.  F.  N  Burke; 
Kentucky:  W  B,  Amberg.  H.  C 
Helm,  Henry  S.in-er;  Misbcur::  C. 
P.  Bloker.  T.  P.  Rus-ell;  Louis. ana: 
George  S  Yergcr.  William  G  Zetz- 
n:iinn.  Henry  O.  Ncrrl«.  Claudius 
M.  Dickson;  Ml.'Siss  ppl:  E  M. 
B^rry,  Icl.x  Nicholson,  G.  F  Btn- 
iictt.  E  M  Hclmes;  Tenr(8Ke;  C. 
B  Rhodes,  R.  C.  Donaidf-oa. 

A-^OEEss   or   Senatoh   Harkt    8    TatMAN.   or 
laissovxi 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  la  an  honor  to  address 
the  annual  n.cetlng  of  the  Ml.'.«H>*ippl  Valley 
Flood  Control  Association.    You  have  given 


me  the  real  pleasure  of  being  once  aj'.uln  with 
m.y  friends  in  th?  M-ssissippi  Valley.  Ycur 
organization  was  formed  to  tattle  against  the 
needless  waste  of  cur  natural  resources  and 
wealth.  This  v.aste  has  cost  us  too  much  In 
the  past.  We  have  never  b.^cn  able  to  afTord 
it.     We  certainly  cannot  now  afTord  it. 

Your  conservation  work  is  of  paramount 
im.portanre,  especially  in  these  days  when  the 
costs  of  carrying  on  global  warfare  ere  so 
staggering.  The  Special  Committee  of  'he 
United  States  Senate  to  Investigate  the 
National  Defense  Program,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  chairman,  has  as  one  of 
its  paramount  objectives  a  Job  of  conserva- 
tion 

V/e  will  win  this  war.  We  know  that  we 
cannot  win  it  without  expending  huge  sums 
of  money.  From  your  own  experience  in 
flood  control  you  know  that  money  must  be 
spent  now  to  keep  the  forces  of  evil  from 
destroying  us  As  you  also  know,  unneces- 
sary expenditures  defeat  their  own  purpose. 
The  larger  the  sum?  Involved,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  reckle.ss  extravagance. 

The  committee  is  a  watchdog  for  the  peo- 
ple, nnd  an  organized  expression  cf  the  com- 
mon desire  that  every  nece.«sary  military  need 
and  every  necessary  service  cf  Government  be 
adequately  supported,  but  that  not  one  cent 
be  spent  needlessly. 

It  is  easy  to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars, 
but  It  is  not  po  easy  to  obtain  those  billions 
of  dollars.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
by  which  we  can  safely  Increase  our  national 
debt. 

Every  dollar  that  Is  appropriated  and  spent 
must  some  day  be  paid  back  and  paid  back 
with  Interest.  Any  suggestion  that  it  will 
not  is  malicious  rumor  mongerlng.  The  only 
way  it  can  be  paid  back  Is  through  taxa- 
tion. 

New  plans  for  Increasing  tax  revenues  are 
constantly  being  made.  New  sources  of  ad- 
ditional tax  revenues  are  continually  being 
sought,  but  the  tax  burden  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly harder  to  bear.  We  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  taxation  when  made  too 
severe  des  roys  the  subject  upon  which  it  is 
sought  to  be  levied.  If  we  keep  on  piling 
-tax  upon  tax  there  will  come  a  time  when 
we  pile  on  the  last  straw  that  will  break 
the  camel's  back. 

It  is  unfortunately  Inevitable  that  part  of 
the  burden  of  paying  for  this  war  must  be 
passed  on  to  the  next  generation.  We  ought 
not  to  saddle  the  next  generation,  however, 
with  a  burden  so  great  that  it  will  spoil  the 
fruits  of  the  hard-won  victory.  Our  duty 
to  posterity  is  not  merely  to  beget  them  and 
foreet   them. 

In  the  midst  of  a  war  for  our  vei.  existence 
we  cannot  flinch  at  paying  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining equipment  and  supplies  necessary  to 
win  the  war.  but  we  can  Insist  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  be  carefully  expended  now  so 
as  to  redure  to  a  minimum  the  future  tax 
burden.  Wasteful  expenditures  of  money 
not  only  require  needless  taxation  but  also 
demonstrate  that  wasteful  methods  cf  pro- 
duction have  been  used.  The  result  is  that 
scarce  materials  rnd  sorely  needed  manpov.er 
are  frittered  away.  The  American  people  are 
willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  and  to  Incur 
every  burden  necessary  to  win  this  v.ar.  but 
they  are  not  willing,  and  must  not  fc?  ask?d, 
to  suffer  urnccesrary  burdens  of  waste,  care- 
lessness?, and  confusion. 

The  S'-na'e  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
National  Defense  Program  was  organized  early 
m  1011  to  ;:r:r?r.t  rt::h  v.a.-*-:  end  T.as  aulhor- 
izfd  and  directed  by  the  United  States  Senate 
to  inve='tig.te  the  cpcratlcn  of  the  program 
for  the  pr  .furement  and  c.>n.strtic'trn  of  all 
supplies  materials,  munition",  vehicle,,  alr- 
cra't.  V(-reU.  pl-^ntc,  carr.p«.  nnd  other 
articles  and  facllltl»s  connected  wUh  the  war 
pr.-<«ram.  The  ccmmltt'-e  w;.s  directed  to 
examine  Into  the  typ«>»  and  tenni  of  all  con- 
tracu  awarded,  the  methiXU  by  which  they 


were  awaid^d.  and  the  contractors  selected, 
the  utilization  of  small  business  concerns 
through  subcontracts  or  oth?rwise,  geo- 
gri^phica!  distribution  of  contracts  and  loca- 
tion cf  plants  and  facilities,  the  eCTcct  of  such 
program  with  respect  to  labor  and  the  migra- 
tion of  labor,  the  practices  of  management  or 
labor,  and  the  benefits  accruing  to  contractors 
With  respect  to  amortization  for  purposes  of 
taxation  or  otherwise.  In  oiher  words,  the 
committee  was  directed  to  examine  into  every 
phase  of  the  entire  war  program 

Tlie  committee  was  not  organized  to  tell 
the  war  agencies  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  not  to  sub- 
stitute its  Judgment  for  their  Judsment.  Its 
function  is  to  insure  that  Intelligent  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  the  important  and  diffi- 
cult problems  presented  by  the  war  program 
for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  that  the 
sure  victory  to  be  won  is  won  with  the  least 
cost  In  human  lives  and  property. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  is  bota 
nonsectional  and  nonpartisan.  The  com- 
mittee has  never  had  a  minority  report.  I 
hope  that  It  never  will.  Its  members  con- 
stitute 10  percent  of  the  Senate,  and  both 
parties  are  represented.  Memliers  come  from 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  South  is 
represented  by  Senator  Connallt,  of  Texas; 
the  Southwest  by  Senator  Hatch,  of  New 
Mexico;  and  the  west  coast  by  Senator  Wall- 
GREN,  of  Washington.  Tlie  New  England 
States  are  represented  by  Senator  Brewster, 
of  Maine:  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  by  Sen- 
ator Mead,  of  New  York;  the  Ohio  Valley  by 
Senator  Kilgore,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Sena- 
tor Burton,  of  Ohio:  the  North  by  Senator 
Ball,  of  Minnesota:  the  Middle  West  by  Sen- 
ator Herring,  of  Iowa,  and  myself. 

The  committee  was  organized  to  do  a  Job, 
and  its  members  have  no  preconceived  no- 
tions, no  partisan  views  to  promote,  and  no 
beliefs  to  prove.  It  Is  determined  to  have 
neither  a  whitewash  nor  a  smear.  It  wants 
to  build  and  not  to  destroy. 

In  the  last  war,  investigations  were  post- 
poned until  ^he  end  of  the  conflict.  Then 
we  witnessed  a  spectacle  of  literally  scores  ol 
congressional  committees  Investigating  after 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  except  to  ap- 
portion the  blame,  with  the  aid  of  hindsight. 
It  was  not  remarkable  that  in  almost  every 
instance  those  committees  wrote  majority 
and  minority  reports  which  reached  oppo- 
site conclusions. 

We  are  determined  that  this  time  the  In- 
vestigation win  take  place  while  the  war  pro- 
gram Is  in  progress.  In  this  way  there  will 
be  ample  opportunity  to  correct,  not  merely 
to  find  fault.  Experience  has  shewn  that 
post  mortem  Investigations  vsually  are  fu- 
tile. We  did  not  even  profit  in  this  war  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  war. 

During  this  war  the  investigation  must 
and  will  be  carried  on  simuHaneously  with 
the  war  program,  so  that  mistakes,  discoveied 
by  focu^iing  public  attention  upon  acti'-'ns 
of  the  war  aaencics.  can  be  remedied  be'oie 
irretrievable  damage  is  done.  Responsibility 
for  such  mistakes  can  be  assessed  now  In  the 
light  of  t^e  facts  as  they  occur  and  repetition 
prevented. 

In  short,  we  are  doing  a  st-rreon's  Job  to 
cure  and  not  performing  an  eutopsy  to  find 
out  why  the  patient  died 

P;cple  usually  think  cf  Investigators  as 
long-nosed  snoopers  perpetually  pointing  an 
accusing  finger  and  bro:.dcasti.".g  carping 
critlcicm.  As  we  all  know,  ivn  invest  eaiion 
fand  Intellgcnt  crlt'clsm  are  mr,  t  valuable. 
The  threat  of  exposing  arbitrary  or  capricious 
action  Is  the  one  way  to  maJce  bjrer.urratj», 
rot  elected  by  the  people  re'pon^ble  to  them. 
The  bare  pt^s.^lbllity  of  Ruch  expofure  con- 
(sTltuteK  a  mot  salutary  check. 

The  committee  han  \x-'-n  critical  of  many 
things.  But  Jt  has  tried  to  te  bcAh  re- 
e'.ralncd  and  conJ-tructive  In  It*  crttlciem. 
More  imp<.irtaj.i  evch  than  iUi  ret  trained  and 
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constructive  criticism  is  the  work  of  the  com- 
millee  In   compelling  consideration  and  in- 
telligent decision  on  numerous  matters  which 
never  became  the  subject  of  public  criticism 
b'"  the  committee,  but  which  without  atten- 
tion and   investigation  might  have  resulted 
in  great  Injury  to  the  war  program.     Things 
are  seldom  all  white  or  all  black.     Most  of 
our  appointed  public  officials  are  not  arbitrary 
or   capncloup.    but    many    are    often    Jealous 
and   stubborn.     They    often    have    problems 
which  are  difficult  to  solve  and  with  respect 
to  which  Intelligent  men  hold  dlflerent  views. 
The   more   energetically   a   capable    adminis- 
trator functions  :n  his  particular   field,  the 
less  IS  he  likely  to  take,  or  be  able  to  take, 
an  over-all  view  of  the  war  effort  as  a  whole. 
Administrators  must  be  brought  together 
and   Induced   to   agree  upon   some   workable 
conclusion  so  that  we  can   get  on  with  the 
Job.     The   committee   has  frequently   found 
It  possible  to  assist  In  such  matters.     There 
la  a   tendency  for  each  agency  and  for  each 
8Ubdivl.slon  of  each  agency  to  overemphasize 
the  particular  portion  of  the  war  program  for 
which  It  is  responsible.     This  results  In  our 
having  20  or  30  separate  programs  which  are 
competing   with    each   other    for  scarce   ma- 
terials   and    manpower    and    which    in    the 
aggregate    are    making    demands    upon    our 
economy  greater  than  our  ability  to  produce. 
These  agencies  conscientiously  tried  to  keep 
each  other  Informed,  but  direction  was  nec- 
essary.    Mere  coordination  was  not  sufficient. 
Tlie   Job   of   provldint;    that   direction   was 
given   to   Mr.   Donald  Nelson,   the   Chairman 
of  the  War  Production   Board      He  has   the 
difficult    task    of    allotting   too   little   amung 
too  many  and  scaling  war  agencies'  requests 
down  to  a  point  that  can  be  met   with  the 
materials    available.      The    disputes    which 
arose   between    the   contending   groups   were 
many  and   loud,  and  often  Important  ques- 
tions remained  undecided  for  many  months. 
The  committee  has  assisted  In  breaking  these 
log  Jams  by  Investigations,  both  public  and 
private.     Frequently,  disputes  that  have  con- 
tinued for  months  have  been  resolved  almost 
overnight,    after    the    committee    betjan    an 
Investigation  into  the  matters  Involved. 

Materials  are  so  scarce  that  Mr.  Nelson  has 
had  the  Job  not  only  of  parceling  out  the 
materials  among  the  various  agencies,  but  of 
muking  certain  that  they  are  efficiently 
utilized  without  waste  of  manpower. 

To  win  this  war  mas.*;  production  is  es- 
sential. This  requires  efficient  planning  so 
that  there  will  be  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
materials  from  the  mines  and  quarries,  for- 
ests, and  farms,  on  through  to  the  finished 
product.  Such  problems  can  be  resolved  only 
bv  civilians  with  mas-s-production  experience. 
They  are  not  military  problems 

Ine  soldier's  Job  is  to  determine  where  he 
Is  going  to  fight,  what  he  will  need  to  fight 
with  and  how  to  u.se  It  after  It  Is  produced. 
There  has  been  a  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  armed  services  to  want  com- 
plete control  over  everything  that  Is  to  be 
produced  for  them — a  tendency  which  has 
led  to  many  disputes  with  the  trained  civilian 
businessmen  who  were  retained  by  the  War 
Production  Board  for  the  puipose  of  making 
Bvatlable  their  production  experience.  This 
situation  Is  dan^jerous  The  Army  and  Navy 
can  use  only  the  finished  products.  Each 
of  their  officers  Is  Intent  on  procuring  the 
material  imder  his  direction.  Tlie  raw  ma- 
terials are  everybody's  business,  and  every- 
body s  business  is  likely  to  become  nobody's 
business.  Their  natural  Insistence  on  ob- 
taining finished  articles  has  had  a  tendency 
to  lerd  thom  to  butld  unnecessary  new  plants 
to  assemble  finished  goods  with  an  agsjregate 
capacity  far  in  excels  of  the  raw  materials 
and  scmiflnu^hed   goods   available. 

Realizing  this,  the  committee  almost  from 
Its  inception  urged  the  expansion  of  facilities 
to  proc  uce  basic  raw  materials,  such  as 
alumliium,  steel,  and  copper,  and  the  con- 


version of  facilities  for  civilian  production, 
such  as  automobiles,  to  war  production  so  as 
to  reduce  the  over-all  need  for  basic  com- 
modities. Such  changes  have  been  made,  al- 
though belatedly. 

Notwithstanding  this,  our  ever-increasing 
c  emands  for  additional  military  equipment 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  exceed 
the  quantities  which  can  be  made  available 
to  the  armed  forces  consistent  with  our  lend- 
lea.se  commitments  to  our  allies  and  with  the 
preservation  of  an  essential  civilian  economy, 
rtr  example,  the  total  amount  of  steel  for 
which  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission had  Issued  priorities  for  a  recent 
nunth  exceeded  the  entire  amount  of  steel 
to  be  produced  that  month.  The  ccmmlt- 
tee  insisted  that  this  amazing  situation  be 
corrected  by  evolving  a  system  of  allocations 
whereby  each  essential  user  of  steel  would  be 
allocated  the  tonnage  it  could  expect  to  re- 
ceive. Such  a  system  has  recently  been  put 
into  effect. 

Since  we  cannot  now  expect  to  receive  ap- 
preciable benefits  for  many  months  from  new 
facilities  to  be  erected  to  produce  basic  com- 
modities, and  since  manpower  Is  so  scarce, 
we  must  now  give  attculion  to  the  problem 
of  whether  the  Army  and  Navy  In  the  sizes 
planned  are  In  balance  with  the  ships  to 
transport  them  and  the  supplies  for  their 
maintenance. 

Under  th-"  present  program,  an  army  of 
7..500.000  men  Is  contemplated.  Bii-;adler 
General  Llttlejohn,  of  the  Army  Quarter- 
ma.ster  Corps,  said  In  London  recently  that 
10' 2  tons  of  shipping  must  be  U'^ed  to  trans- 
port 1  soldier  to  Great  Britain  and  I'a  tons 
each  month  to  malhtaln  him  there.  The 
Brookings  Institute  has  estimated  that  four 
and  six-tenths  million  tons  of  shipping  in 
continual  operation  are  required  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  1.000.000  men  abroad  for  the 
first  year. 

It  will  do  little  good  to  raise  a  huge  army 
unless,  consistently  with  supplying  cur  allies 
with  the  weapons  they  need,  we  can  trans- 
port and  supply  our  own  Army  overseas. 
It  is  even  more  futile  to  rai^e  so  large  an 
army  that  its  attempted  supply  and  main- 
tenance will  destroy  the  es-sentlal  civilian 
economy.  We  must  retain  the  essentials  of 
a  sound  civilian  economy  so  that  after  we 
heve  won  the  war  we  will  have  a  foundation 
on  which  to  rebuild  and  make  secure  the 
American  way  cf  life. 

We  must  not  forget  that  war  today  is  total 
war  In  order  to  win  the  war  we  mu)=t  not 
only  outfight  our  enemies  but  we  must  out- 
produce them  in  all  important  fields  It  Is 
not  enough  to  have  airplanes  and  bullets. 
We  must  also  have  food  for  our  armed  forces, 
fcr  our  war  workers,  and  for  our  allies  Tlie 
farmers,  in  producing  that  food  are  engaged 
111  a  vital  war  effort.  We  cannot  expect 
them  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  we 
must  take  steps  now  to  Insure  maintenance 
01  their  labor  supply  and  to  cqu:p  them  with 
the  farm  machinery  and  other  things  that 
they  require  to  maintain  their  production. 

Similarly,  war  workers  and  essential  civil- 
ian workers  alike  muf^t  be  fed  and  clothed 
a  id  kept  reasonably  warm.  To  that  end  we 
should  make  available  for  civilian  use  as 
many  of  the  necessities  as  can  be  spared, 
without  endangering  the  .<:uccess  of  our  armed 
effort.  Til's  means,  first,  that  everyone 
should  produce  to  the  limit  of  his  ability; 
second,  that  the  armed  forces  and  ether  wnr 
agencies  should  make  certain  that  they  do 
not  use  any  materials  that  do  not  directly 
C3ntribute  some  military  advantage;  third, 
tnat  the  methods  for  rationing  materials  to 
the  civilian  population  should  be  fair  and 
easily  understandable. 

The  broad,  general  principles  as  to  how 
much  manpower  and  how  much  material  can 
be  made  available  for  the  various  us«>s  must 
be  determined  nationally  by  national  officers, 
but  the  actual  application  of  those  general 
prmciples   sliould   be  made  locally  by  local 


boards  composed  of  persons  familiar  W"th 
local  problems,  who  are  given  suIDclent  au- 
thority and  discretion  to  make  a  fair  and 
equitable  dl.strlbution. 

We  can  solve  these  problems.  We  can  out- 
produce and  outfight  the  Axis,  but  we  m'ost 
do  so  in  the  American  way  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution.  As  a  militant  peo- 
ple we  can  show  the  Axis  that  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  Is  the  only  way  and  ever 
renews  Its  vitality  from  the  vigor  of  a  united 
people  If  It  Is  believed  that  we  cannot  win 
this  war  without  aping  the  totalitarian  pr.\c- 
tlces  of  our  enemy,  we  have  lost  the  peice 
before  we  have  won  the  war  This,  it  Is  my 
unalterable  conviction,  we  do  not  have  to  do. 
This  It  is  the  work  of  the  commit'ee  to 
prevent. 

The  Mississippi  Rivzb  in  Wa« 

(By    Brig.    Gen.    Max    C.    Tjler.    president. 

Mississippi  River  Commission) 

It  seems  lmp<issible  to  discuss  the  Mis- 
sissippi River's  place  In  this  war  without  first 
talking  about  the  Mississippi  River  war.  The 
Mississippi  River  war  has  been  going  on  now 
for  200  years.  It  Is  the  war  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  waged  against  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  possessing  and  working  the 
rich  bottom  lands  constltutini?  the  alluvial 
valley  and  of  developing  a  stable,  prosperous, 
high-order  civilization  thereon.  The  Mls- 
sls?:ppl  River  war  Is  not  over.  True,  grjat 
progress  has  been  made  and  victory  seems  In 
sight.  But  before  it  can  be  won.  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done,  \yhen  victory  has  bten 
achieved  the  price  of  peace  will  be  eter  lal 
vigilance  The  enemy  can  uever  be  destroyed. 
He  is  powerful.  He  never  sleeps  and  he  wili 
never  stop  his  attack  against  your  d?fen£es. 

To  understand  the  Mississippi  River  v.ar 
one  must  appreciate  the  strength  of  the 
enemy.  Tlie  modern  Mississippi  River  flows 
in  alluvial  deposits  laid  down  in  a  deeper 
valley  at  the  end  of  the  last  ice  period  Down 
through  this  alluvial  valley  must  come  the 
ruh-ofl  from  41  percent  of  the  United  Stales 
and  parts  of  two  Canadian  provinces  F;e- 
cordrd  flows  below  the  Arkansas  vary  from  a 
low  of  about  100.000  cubic  feet  per  second 
to  a  high  of  about  2.500.000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  High-water  levels  are  some  60 
feet  above  low  water.  Velocities  of  flow  of 
10  feet  per  second  arc  net  uncommon.  The 
combination  of  great  volumes  of  water,  h  gh 
velocities,  great  depths,  and  easily  erodiole 
beds  and  banks  produces  an  extremely  un- 
stable river.  In  recent  times  the  river  snd 
all  its  tributaries  have  occupied  many  differ- 
ent locations  through  the  valley  To  men- 
tion some,  the  Mississippi  has  occupied  :he 
courses  of  the  St  Francis,  the  Tnzoo.  the 
Sunflower,  Walnut  Bayou,  and  the  Black  At 
one  time  It  reached  the  Gulf  down  the  course 
of  Bayou  Teche;  at  another  time  d-wn  the 
course  of  Bayou  Lafourche 

The  present  meander  bolt  Is  the  third  rf  a 
series  which  the  modern  river  has  followed. 
In  each  meander  belt  the  river  has  swting 
back  and  forth,  caving  its  banks,  building 
bars  and  ctitting  off  bends  Every  year, 
on  the  average.  It  caves  750  000  000  cubic  yards 
of  material  from  Its  b.mks  into  the  river,  a 
Inrge  portion  of  which  Is  depo'=lted  in  bars 
which  force  the  current  against  the  opposite 
bp.nk.  causing  It  to  cave,  and  so  on  down 
the  river.  When  DeSoto  flrst  saw  the  r:ver 
400  years  ago.  It  hnd  been  occupying  its 
present  meander  belt  for  some  time  Tlie 
river  was  out  of  banks  and  some  80  miles 
wide  at  the  latitude  of  Greenville  The  al- 
luvial valley  was  a  wilderness  of  forest  and 
swamp  and  a  hunting  ground  for  the  Indian. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  our  pioneer  prcdei-es- 
sors  began  their  war  against  the  river  to  keep 
It  cff  these  rich  bottom  lands. 

The  alluvial  valley  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  great  basins  In  each  basin  the  highest 
land  Is  alone  the  river  front  Dralnag.;  Is 
away  from  the  river  Into  streams  which  flow 
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generally  parallel  to  the  main  river,  and 
enter  it  at  points  where  the  Mississippi  ap- 
proaches a  valley  wall  or  at  the  confluence  of 
the  main  river  and  a  major  tributary.  In 
erecting  flood  defenses  against  the  river  the 
early  settlers  of  the  valley  had  only  a  limited 
choice  of  location  for  a  defensive  line.  The 
result  is  that  each  basin  from  the  beginning 
was  protected  by  a  single  line  of  levee  lo- 
cated on  the  highest  ground  close  to  the  river. 
At  first,  these  levees  were  of  such  height  and 
section  as  to  keep  out  only  the  smaller 
overbank  high  waters.  As  the  country  was 
cleared  up  and  settled  and  more  money  be- 
came available  from  taxation,  these  levee  lines 
were  strengthened  and  raised  to  keep  out 
larger  floods.  Time  after  time  the  river  has 
broken  the.sc  defenses  and  flooded  tlie  bottom 
lands  behind  them.  The  local  people  in  this 
valley  have  .'-pent  $230,000,000  of  their  own 
money  on  th3  levee  system.  Necessity  de- 
manded the  adoption  of  the  single  line  sys- 
tem of  defense  against  the  river  for  each 
tasln.  For  example,  a  single  line  runs  from 
St.  Johns  Eayou  to  the  m.outh  of  the  St. 
Francis.  228  miles.  A  single  line  270  miles 
lont:  protects  the  Yazoo  Basin.  The  line  from 
Fine  BlufT.  Ark.,  to  Point  Breeze,  La.,  extends 
for  306  miles  Tactically  a  slnele  line  .system 
of  defense  assumes  great  risks  and  entails 
great  difficulties  The  fight  must  be  made  on 
this  single  front  line,  Tliere  are  no  switch 
poslMcns  and  there  are  no  second  lines  to 
which  to  retreat.  A  break  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  basin  means  the  flooding  of  the  entire 
basin.  A  break  In  the  middle  means  flooding 
most  of  the  basin,  and  a  break  at  the  lower 
end  means  flooding  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
basin 

Now,  breaks  in  the  levee  line  during  high 
water  occur  from  several  causes:  From  un- 
derseepage,  causing  .'.and  bolls  and  piping; 
from  through-seepage,  causing  sloughs;  from 
wave  wash,  causing  loss  of  section;  and 
from  overtopping  Any  one  of  these  occur- 
rences may  result  In  a  crevasse  which,  once 
started,  often  enlarges  to  a  width  cf  several 
th<.usand  feet.  So  to  hold  these  long  levee 
lines  in  high  water  they  must  be  patrolled 
and  guarded  Low  sections  muit  be  built  up, 
Incipient  sloughs  must  be  drained  or  weighted 
down,  protection  against  wave  wash  must  be 
placed  ani  said  boils  ringed.  All  these  oper- 
ations take  men  and  money 

But  in  addition  to  the  high  water  dangers, 
the  river  may  at  any  time  decide  to  change 
Its  direction  and  go  through  a  main  line 
levee.  There  are  but  three  ways  of  dealing 
with  such  an  attack.  One  is  to  fall  back, 
that  is.  to  prepare  a  retired  position,  a  setback 
levee  loop  The  construction  of  such  a  loop 
may  take  from  several  months  to  2  years,  de- 
pending upon  Its  lenj^th.  hel-^ht,  and  founda- 
tion conditions  and,  of  course,  such  a  set- 
back is  expensive.  Or  the  caving  bank  may 
be  held  by  bank  protection  work,  willow  mats 
loitded  with  stone,  articulated  concrete  mat- 
tress or  asphalt  mattress.  This  method  also 
is  expensive,  costing  upwards  of  $500,000  per 
mile  of  bank  prettcted.  Or  in  some  cases 
the  river  may  be  diverted  from  its  purpose 
of  changing  Its  course  by  extensive  channel 
dredging.  None  of  these  operations  can  be 
Carried  on  during  high  water. 

A  great  flood  In  the  alluvial  valley  causes 
conditions  closely  approximating  those  exist- 
ing in  a  theater  of  operations  In  war.  There 
are  the  same  mud  and  rain,  confusion,  panic, 
and  difficulties  of  transportation  that  are 
found  m  a  military  campaign.  A  recent  flocd 
en  the  Potomac  caused  considerable  excite- 
ment and  anxiety  in  the  Capital  City. 
Imagine  that  condition  magnified  a  thousand 
times  and  you  have  some  Idea  of  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  during  a  great  flood  In 
this  valley.  Tlie  1927  flood  caused  such  wide- 
spread disaster  and  suffering  in  this  valley 
that  the  whole  country  was  aroused.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  from  $200,000,000 
to  $400,000,000.     All  east  and  west  rail  lines 


south  of  Cairo  except  one.  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific at  New  Orleans,  were  interrupted. 
Towns  were  under  water  for  weeks.  The 
existing  project  is  the  outgrowth  of  that 
flood. 

The  project  provides  for  levees  along  the 
main    river    to    take    care    of   an    estimated 
discharge  of  2.450.000  cubic  feet  a  second  at 
Cairo.   3.000  000   cubic  feet   a   second   at   the 
latitude  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  3,0C0  000 
cubic  feet   a  second  at   the  latitude  of  Red 
River;  for  floodways.  namely,  the  New  Madrid, 
the    Morganza,    the    West     Atchafalaya.     the 
Atchafalava,  and  the  Bonnet  Carre  floodways, 
and   the   Wax   Lake  Outlet,   to    take   care   cf 
flows  In  excess  of  the  main  channel  capacity; 
for   channel   improvement   and   stabilization 
on  the  main  river  to  provide  for  navigation 
and  to  Increase  discharge  capacity;  for  head- 
water projects  on  the  Yazoo  and  St.  Francis 
Rivers  to  protect  the  St.  Francs  and  Yazco 
Bpsins   frcm   headwater   floods   by   the   con- 
struction   of    reservoirs,    levees,    and    channel 
Improvements;  for  the  protection  of  the  Ya- 
zoo and  Red  River  backwater  areas  by  levees; 
for    the    Improvement    of    Bayous    Rapides, 
Bceuf.  and   Cocodrie,  La.,  and   the  construc- 
tion of  a  lock  through  the  ea.'it  guide  levee  of 
the   Atchafalaya    floodway   at    Bayou    Sorrell. 
The  Federal  Government  has  spent  $430,000,- 
OCO  toward  the  completion  of  this  project,  so 
we  are  talkine:  about  an  Investment  of  seme 
$660  000  000.  $230,000,000  of  which  was  put  up 
by  the  local  people.     This  investment   is  in 
earthworks,  revetments,  channels,  reservoirs, 
flcodwavs.     It   is  not  like  having   money   in 
Government  bonds  with  nothing  to  do  but 
cut  the  coupons.    This  Investment  Is  in  works 
which    must    be    constantly    maintained,    or 
the  river  will  destroy  them.    Neither  the  peo- 
ple in  this  valley   nor  the  Government  can 
afTord  to  allow  this  investment  to  be  lost  or 
even  Jeopardized  fcr  lack  of  adequate  funds 
for  constant  and  flrst-class  maintenance. 

Now,  let  us  take  stock  of  what  has  been  ac- 
compllsh(>d  in  this  Mississippi  River  war. 
Substantial  defenses  have  been  raised  against 
the  river.  Over  3.000.000  people  now  live  be- 
hind these  defenses.  There  are  35  Slates  in 
the  Union,  each  of  which  has  a  population 
less  than  that  of  the  alluvial  valley.  On  the 
basis  of  the  present  strength  of  the  armtd 
forces,  the  alluvial  valley  has  furnished  them 
135  000  men.  and  that  number  will  Increase 
to  170.000  when  the  proposed  strength  of  the 
armed  forces  Is  realized.  The  alluvial  valley, 
then,  has  furnished  to  the  armed  forces  the 
equivalent  of  8  dvlslons.  That  Is  mere 
men  than  the  combined  forces  of  Grant  and 
Pemberton  In  the  decisive  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  almost  as  many  men  as  Meade  and 
Lee  together  commanded  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

Tlie  existing  levee  system  affords  substan- 
tial protection  to  2.500  miles  of  m.aln-line 
railways  and  to  2,000  miles  of  main-lme 
highways.  It  protects  a  large  proportion  of 
the  country's  cotton  acreage  and  the  sugar 
industry  cf  Louisiana,  and  oil  and  sulfur 
develooments  In  that  State.  Behind  the 
levees  "arc  Air  Corps  school  and  tactical  in- 
stallations and  other  Army   plants. 

The  defensive  system  Is  not  completed. 
There  remains  $232,000,000  worth  of  work  to 
do.  The  need  for  additional  work  on  the 
main-line  levees  is  greater  now  than  it  was 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1941.  The  straightening  of  the  river 
accomplished  in  the  last  10  years  and  the 
readjustment  of  levee  grades  Is  to  compensate 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  Eudora  flood- 
way.  The  river  will  not  stay  straight  unless 
it  is  controlled  by  revetments  and  dredging. 
Some  $70,000,000  must  be  expended  to  bring 
main-line  levees  throughout  the  system  to 
project  grade  and  section. 

We  may  hope  that  we  have  finally  learned 
from  our  reverses  so  far  in  this  war  that  the 
time  to  prepare  for  war  Is  during  peace. 
Preparations  made  after  war  starts  are  ex- 
pensive  In  lives  and  money.     The  same   is 


true  of  flood  defenses.    They  cannot  be  built 
during  a  flood.    They  must  be  built  between 
floods.     The    last   great    flood   was    in    1937. 
A  break  in  the  front-line  levees  in  any  of 
the  bivsins  of  this  valley  during  this  emer- 
gency  would    prove   a    national    disaster   in 
the  interruption  of  transportation  facilities 
and  general  confusion  in  the  very  center  of 
the  country.    It  unquestionably  would  divert 
from  our  military  operations  much  strength 
which  could  not  well  be  spared.    Fortunately, 
a  minimum  of  critical  materials  Is  required 
for   the   strengthening   of   the   levee    system. 
The  levees  are  built  of  earth  and  the  earth 
is  secured  immediately  adjacent  to  the  levee. 
All  that  is  needed  to  continue  to  prosecute 
t^ie    work    are    funds    and    repair    parts    for 
earth-moviiiR    equipment.      We    who    know 
what  the  river  can  do  believe  that  our  higl  - 
est  executive  authorities  v.'ill  recommend  and 
that  our  statesmen  in  Congress  will  see   to 
It  that   the   strengthening  of  the   flood  de- 
fenses   of    this    valley    is    continued    at    this 
time. 

While  the  river  has  been  an  Implacable 
enemy  to  the  development  of  the  alluvial 
valley,  it  has  loomed  large  in  our  national 
history  as  a  great  route  of  trade  and  travel 
by  water.  The  need  for  the  development 
and  safeguarding  cf  navigation  on  the  river 
has  been  one  of  the  firm  convictions  of  the 
American  people  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic. 

Trade  on  the  river  began  with  flat  boats 
for  down-stream  traffic.  Later,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  steam- 
boat made  its  appearance.  The  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  dictated  largely  by  the  neces- 
sity to  control  trade  on  the  river.  The  Bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans  was  fought  by  the  British 
to  get  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  strategy  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  war  between  the  States  was  largely 
based  on  the  Importance  of  controlling  the 
Mississippi  River  and  cutting  the  Confed- 
eracy in  two.  When  the  Navy  captured  New 
Orleans  and  Grant  captured  Vlcksburg.  the 
river  was  open  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  and 
the  ultimate  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  wi» 
Inevitable. 

The  great  era  of  railroad  building  after 
the  War  between  the  States  saw  the  trade 
gradually  leave  the  river  packets  for  the 
rails.  By  the  time  of  the  last  World  War 
the  old  romantic  packets  were  practically 
gone,  and  a  large  down-stream  coal  trade 
was  on  the  viay  out  due  to  the  discovery 
and  development  of  extensive  oil  and  gas 
fields  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 

Those  who  believed  in  water  transporta- 
tion were  active  lust  prior  to  the  last  World 
War  in  attempting  to  establls:h  barge  lines 
on  the  M'ssissippi,  and  the  congestion  on 
the  railroads  in  the  east  and  at  eastern  porta 
and  their  almost  complete  breakdo'wn  dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  of  1917  and  1918  gave 
Impetus  to  this  movement.  Some  shipments 
of  equipment  and  supplies  for  our  armies 
overseas  were  attempted  by  barge  to  New 
Orleans  during  1918.  With  the  completion 
of  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River,  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  and  the 
provision  of  better  channels  on  the  Missis- 
sippi south  of  Cairo  and  the  completion  of 
the  Intracoastal  Canal  along  the  Gulf  const, 
barge  transportation  on  the  great  Inland 
waterway  system  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  There  are  now  operating  on  this 
sj-stem  a  large  number  of  well-equipped 
barg(!  lines  connecting  Texas  and  Louisiana 
with  the  upper  Ohio,  the  Great  Lakes  at 
Chicago,  and  with  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul 
en  the  upper  Mississippi.  Individual  tows 
carry  from  3.000  tons  to  as  high  as  13.000 
tons  of  net  cargo.  The  principal  war  com- 
modities moved  are  gasoline,  lubricating  oils, 
Euiphur,  and  scrap  metal  to  the  Industrial 
areas.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  movements 
of  war  materials,  the  river  is  performing  an- 
other great  service  for  the  country  at  this 
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time.  All  the  Jnlftr.d  boatbulldmt;  yards 
are  workaig  to  capacity  to  turn  out  assault 
boats,  patrol  boats,  net  tenders,  mine, plant- 
ers, and  subnaarines  Jor  the  Navy.  These 
vessels  In  large  numbers  are  reachintf  the  sea 
by  wav  of  the  Ohio,  the  lilinols,  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Bivors. 

It   Is  peculiar   how    history   repeats   lUelf. 
The    railroads    were    unable    tu    carry    the 
freight,  passenger,  and  troop-movement  load 
in  the  last  war  without  most  serious  delay 
and  congestion.     The  Association  ot  Ameri- 
can RaUroads  now  states  that  rail  transpor- 
tation   has    already    reached    the    saturation 
point    In    the    southeastern    territory       Tie 
association    further   says    that    the    ra'.lrnod 
freight  traffl-:  next  year  Is  expected   to  -"ur- 
pus  that  '1*  the  peak  year  of  the  First  W<nld 
War  by  75  percent      The  railroads  are  now 
operating   with   approximately    600,000   tewer 
freight   cars  and   about  22  000   less   locomo- 
tives than  they  had  In  1918     The  Mississippi 
River    between    Cairo    and    B:iton    R(nip;e    Is 
now   handling  over   10,000  000  tons  of   long- 
haul  freight  j:er  annum  over  the  well-lighted 
and  buoyed  channel.    Tlie  amount  of  freight 
which  dan  be  carried  on  the  Misslss'ppi  south 
of  Cairo  is  limited  only  by  the  flnatine;  equip- 
ment available.     The  river  could  carry   100.- 
000,000  tons  as  ea.slly  as  it  cm  carry  10,000.000 
tons.     It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  make  greater  and  greater  use  of  this 
riflclcnt  transportation  route  In  order  to  re- 
lieve the  congestion  and  overloading  of  the 
railroads,    particularly    in    the    southeastern 
territory,  v^h:ch  has  already  become  apparent 

The  mnintenfince  of  the  river  channels 
requires  the  operation  of  a  fleet  of  dredges 
Without  constant  channel  work,  navigation 
will  become  Impossible  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  this  great  artery  of  commerce  be  ob- 
structed at  this  time 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

CF     NiW    .IFRSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHF   UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniinoUi  consen'  tn  have  printtd  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  .<?peech  on 
L-ibor'.s  Shme  in  VVinninc  of  the  War, 
recently  delivered  by  me  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
organizanon  in  Now  Jersey.  This  article 
appeared  in  the  Peith  Ainboy  Evening 
News  of  December  31.  1942 

There  bemcr  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

B.^RROUa    SAYS    U^BOB  S   SllARX    IN     WINNING    WAR 
&EC0>:D      O.NI  Y      to      men      on      THK     tICHTING 

LIUZS 

(By  W    W\RREN   Barik>ur,  United  States 
Senator) 

Labors  share  in  the  winning  of  the  war 
will  be  second  to  none,  excepting  only  the 
men  on  the  firing  lines,  but  Its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  w.nning  of  the  peace  will  be  even 
greater,  so  declared  United  States  Senator 
W.  W.\juiEN  Barbour  in  reviewing  labor  activ- 
ity diu-ing   1942 

"The  winning  of  the  peace.'  Senator  Bar- 
bour sa.d  "IS  a  task  that  cannot  be  post- 
poned until  military  victory  Is  won.  It  runs 
on  »  parallel  track  with  the  winning  of  the 
war.    While  our  Government  is  studying  the 


pioblenvs  of  that  poet-war  period  now  and 
the  research  workers  of  the  IdboT  organiza- 
tions struggle  for  their  solution,  organized 
lalxir  of  liself  raxist  start  to  look  ahead  now. 
and  to  prepare  for  the  greater  national  re- 
sponsibility that  win  belong  to  its  members 
as  American  citizens  In  the  days  of  recon- 
struction (-.head." 

The  Senator  predicted  that  organized  labor 
would  have  a  vi-ry  major  voice  in  formulating 
the  peace  and  In  organizing  the  world  alter 
the  Ax's  has  Ijeen  crushed  '  Vict<jry  over 
our  enemie.?  ctJLs  for  phy^lcal  courage  and 
stamina  such  as  America  has  never  before 
summoned,  in  the  shoi.s  and  mills  as  on  the 
teas  and  baltleflelds."  the  S'-natcr  continued. 
"But  we  could  still  win  the  war  and  I'sr- 
what  we  are  fighting  for.  unless  we  match 
physical  c<;urage  with  as  maf^niflcent  a  dis- 
play of  character  and  toul.  so  that  what  we 
have  come  to  call  the  American  way  of  life 
may  b»>  preserved  an^l  magnified  " 

Uncontrollable  Inflation  and  paralyzing  de- 
pression, Barbottr  said,  could  make  military 
victory  meaningless  Labor,  he  declared,  has 
as  great  a  resoonslbility  toward  preventing 
such  national  disaster  as  any  other  element 
in  American  society 

"There  Is  no  use  hoping  for  a  return  of 
the  so-called  good  old  days  of  self-sufficiency." 
the  Senator  «ald.  "But  unle«s  we  are  crim- 
inally negligent  now  in  taking  courageous 
precautions  against  economic  and  social  and 
political  collapse.  It  Is  wholly  probable  that 
we  may  cnceivably  emerge  from  this  period 
of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  Into  belter  days, 
morally  and  socially,  than  our  country  has 
even  si^n  It  means,  however,  harder  work 
than  we  have  been  performing — all  of  us;  less 
.<ie;flshne.-.=  .  more  cooperation,  more  fore.slght. 
less  regard  for  the  momenta*^'  advantage  so 
we  can  insure  the  greater  advantage  of  the 
future  '■ 

The  b.isis  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Senator  BARrotii  said,  was  free  initiative  and 
free  enterprii^e.  which  is  just  a.s  vital  to  labor 
as  to  capital  "I  feel,  however,  that  the  phrase 
'capitalistic  system'  is  unfortunate.  becau.--e 
It  carries  the  in.plicaticm  that  money  of  it- 
self Is  the  chief  Ingredient  In  an  industry, 
when  in  reality  the  w.  rkfi?'  .vjcill  is  Ju.st  as 
Importr.nt  an  investment  nnd  must  actually 
be  more  jealously  protected  than  the  stocks 
and  bonds  which  are  only  a  part  of  manage- 
ment's contribution  to  the  whole.  But 
neither  can  exiit  prosperoiusly  without  the 
otliei .  and  labor's  inj\i?tlce  to  the  capital 
structure  would  be  Just  as  suicidal  as  n.;n- 
figement's  injustice  to  the  workers  Th-  very 
basis  of  democracy  Is  the  real.zation  that  the 
protection  of  one's  own  rights  is  guaran'eed 
by  one's  willingness  to  protect  the  rights  of 
others." 

Conseqtiently  labor  mtist  shnre  the  respon- 
sibility in  avoiding  disastrous  Inflation  ai-d 
In  preparing  Useli  for  the  inevitable  p<!!-t-war 
period  of  conversion  and  adjustment  from  a 
military  to  a  civil  economy,  the  Senator  dc- 
Glared  Inflation,  even  more  than  depression, 
would  Jeoj:ardize.  If  not  destroy,  union 
organization,  union  Income,  and  would  wipe 
out  Inb-^rs  reserves  both  In  money  and  In 
technical  skill. 

T^nit  there  will  be  drastic  adjustments  In 
kinds  of  work  and  scales  of  Income,  while 
the  Nation  struggles  back  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  must  be  realized  by  labor,  by  man- 
agement, and  by  all  elements  In  America,  the 
Senator  explained.  Any  group's  Insistence 
upon  special  privilege  at  this  crucial  time 
will  footer  evils  which  can  be  prevented  by 
Intelligent,  cooperative  planning.  As  one  of 
the  largest  elements  in  the  human  structure 
of  the  Nation,  labor  has  a  very  great  respon- 
sibility toward  preserving  our  democracy  and 
thereby  consolidating  and  Increasing  lU  hard- 
won  gains,  the  Senator  said.  By  the  same 
evidence,  he  said,  labor  deserves  a  very  major 
vclce  in  defining  the  peace  and  administering 
the  rules  by  which  a  war-free  world  will 
operate. 


"But  of  this  I  am  cerUin  In  discharging 
lU  responsibilities,  labor  will  be  guided  by 
what  Is  democracy's  good.  Labor  will  de- 
mand, and  shall  receive,  the  shnre  In  victory 
that  It  Is  Investing  In  the  war.  It  will 
shoulder.  In  turn,  the  grave  respcnslb.lltl  s 
that  are  also  labor's  eliare — labor's  share  as 
Americans.  Labor,  agriculture,  capital,  the 
sciences  and  the  prcfcs.slons— these  are  but 
paits  of  the  great  entity  which  Is  Am'^rlca, 
and  only  as  they  work  with  and  for  earh 
other  can  America  remain  great  and  become 
greater." 


We  Need  a  Courageous  and  Independent 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF    OHIO 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  addres.s  entitled  "We  N^rd 
a  Courageous  and  Independent  Con- 
gress." delivered  by  me  at  Aberdeen,  S. 
Dak.,  on  October  12.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  and  fellow  Americans,  u  Is  a  tre- 
mendou.s  pleasure  to  get  away  from  th  •  pres- 
sure and  confusion  of  Washington  and  meet 
the  people  who,  together  with  their  rons 
in  the  armed  forces,  are  really  carrying  on 
this  war  It  is  refreshing  to  learn  s<>m'.'thi!ig 
at  first  hand  of  their  thou'^hls  about  the  v.ar 
and  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 

This  Is  a  peculiar  campaign  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint  Politics  mu-'t  take  a  back 
seat  becau.se  the  first  thou;;iit  of  everyr.r.e 
must  be  to  do  the  work  which  Is  necessrij 
for  the  war.  But  that  very  i.^ct  makes  the 
election  a  mere  solemn  un'lertak'ng  to  wh  ch 
the  people  must  turn  with  an  even  g'e«t»r 
sense  of  responsibility  They  must  quietly 
exercise  the  same  kind  of  Jucif^mcnt  in  re- 
lectlng  Congressmen  that  the  Pre.'-ident  must 
exercise  when  he  appoints  a  director  of  pro- 
duction like  Mr.  Nc!s<jn.  or  a  director  of 
ec';)nomlc  stabilization  like  Justice  Byrnes. 
Tlie  rerult  of  the  Congrerslonal  and  S''na- 
torlal  elections  must  be  d'>c!d'd  this  y».ar 
not  on  party  lines,  but  on  the  chnrpctcr, 
ability,  and  independence  of  the  Indivlcual 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

We  are  engaged  In  the  greatest  war  In  his- 
tory. We  face  the  most  powerful  mMlt.ry 
nations  which  the  world  has  ever  sten. 
There  can  be  no  stopping  short  of  cfinp'rto 
victory  Anything  else  wou'd  snbjfct  this 
countiy  to  constant  Insult,  haia-scment.  and 
attack  Whatever  you  may  read  of  confusion 
In  Washington,  you  can  be  certain  of  one 
thing:  There,  as  throughout  the  United 
States,  there  Is  a  unanimous  determlnat.on 
to  carry  the  war  through  to  its  nccrssarv-  and 
victorious  conclusion  Furthermore,  what- 
ever criticism  there  mr>y  be  of  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  everyone.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike.  Is  In  favor  of  giving  full  and  com- 
plete power  to  the  President  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  N:ivy  to  carry  on 
the  military  operations.  Whatever  else  you 
may  ask  Congress  to  do  you  cannot  ask  a  b  dy 
of  531  men  to  carry  on  a  military  and  naval 
campaign.  No  one  with  any  IntelUgenc*-  Is 
disposed  to  Interfere  with  decisions  on  mili- 
tary and  naval  matters  made  by  those  wnej-e 
whole  lift  has  been  spent  In  studying  the 
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extremely  technical  and  complicated  subject. 
There  never  has  been  a  war  extending  to  so 
many  corners  of  the  earth,  none  with  so 
many  complications,  none  whose  success  de- 
pends BO  much  on  expert  end  technical 
knowledge.  The  universal  disapproval  which 
has  met  Mr.  WUlkle's  attempt  to  Interfere 
with  the  Judgment  of  our  military  author- 
ities on  a  second  front  shows  that  you  need 
have  no  concern  with  any  such  interference, 
whether  Republlrans  or  Democrats  control 
C<inf:res«  I  hope  that  even  the  President 
hlm-^lf  will  not  Interfere  with  their  judg- 
ment. 

Congress  has  reftised  the  Prt-Mdent  no 
appropriation.  It  has  refused  no  men 
deemed  necessary  for  active  service  It  has 
approved  the  appointments  ot  the  President 
wuhout  qiiegtlon.  Of  course,  there  is  criti- 
cism and  justiflrd  criticism.  Of  course,  si-g- 
gestlons  are  made  and  should  be  made  But 
the  only  way  to  run  the  military  end  of  a 
war  is  to  let  some  man  run  It.  and  the  only 
P'lS.cible  choice  is   President   Ro<i.=e\clt. 

Furthermore.  I  disagree  strenuously  with 
th('se  who  have  g^ne  out  announcing  that 
we  are  losing  the  war.  I  have  complctp  con- 
fidence In  our  ultimate  victory,  in  sp.te  of 
Washington  confusion  and  delay.  The  peo- 
ple are  naturally  Impatient,  but  to  conquer 
two  great  military  nations  acro.>s  th"  great 
oceans  of  the  world  Is  no  simple  task  Two 
cr  three  years  cf  preparation  would  net  be  un- 
reascn.ible  for  thut  task.  Tlie  war  must  be  a 
lo'^.g  war — we  should  have  realized  that  when 
we  went  In  It — but  we  are  not  IcsinK  It  now, 
ar.d  we  will  not  lose  it  In  the  future. 

The  second  field  of  war  preparation,  how- 
ever. Is  not  so  exclusively  the  task  of  the 
Pres.dent.  Tliat  Is  the  field  of  p: eduction 
for  military  purposes  The  amount  and  the 
chiiracter  of  guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  ships 
which  are  necessary  Is  again  a  military  prob- 
lem, and  we  cannot  easily  question  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  and  his  advisors  But 
when  we  come  to  the  method  In  which  these 
munitions  are  to  be  p.'-oduced  we  must  turn 
to  the  civilian  pnpulation  Itself.  Congress 
can  Judge  their  rt  action  as  easily  as  the 
President.  In  the  field  of  production  there 
are  many  men  outside  of  the  Gcvornment 
who  are  fully  as  experienced  as  those  in 
cliargo.  and  constructive  criticism  Is  of  real 
valne  to  the  progress  of  the  war 

Take  the  question  of  the  organization 
necessary  for  the  production  of  munitions. 
As  long  ago  as  May  29.  1940.  Senator  Austin. 
of  Vermont.  Senator  VANDENPrac.  end  I  urged 
the  creation  of  an  agency  with  a  single  head 
to  take  charge  of  the  production  of  munitions. 
On  June  15.  1940.  and  again  In  November 
1940,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  set  up  a  War  Re- 
B  nircfs  Administration  compo.<^cd  of  a  single 
administrator  and  an  advisory  council.  Such 
an  administration  had  been  provided  for  In 
the  Industrial  mobilization  plan  approved  for 
years  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Navy  But  It  took  nearly  2  years 
of  steady  criticism  before  that  result  was 
finally  reached  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Nelson.  First  the  President  created  a  board 
of  seven,  called  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
CcmmLssion.  which  did  not  even  have  a  chair- 
man. Then  we  went  through  the  double- 
headed  Office  of  Production  Management, 
under  Mr.  Knudsen  and  Mr.  HUlman.  with  all 
the  conftision  and  futility  which  delayed  so 
long  our  productive  eflort.  In  each  case  the 
administration  insisted  that  they  were  doing 
a  perfect  Job.  If  Independent  criticism  has 
8ccc>mplished  nothing  else,  It  has  finally  put 
on  a  sound  basis  the  organization  of  produc- 
tion. Modem  war  depends  entirely  for  Its 
BViccess  on  that  production.  It  can  be  made 
much  shorter  by  constructive  criticism. 

Furthermore,  intelligent  Investigation  by 
the  Truman  committee  has  eliminated  many 
serious  f&ults  and  abuses  In  vpjicus  prodiic- 
tiou    and    constructive    proJecUi.    Excessive 
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profiteering  and  excessive  costs  In  many  con- 
struction projects  have  been  brought  to  light, 
and  I  hope  have  had  some  effect  In  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses.  Every  day,  however,  I  still 
hear  of  vast  waste  In  construction  projects. 
The  payment  of  wages  Is  so  high  that  It  Is 
draining  men  from  essential  agriculture  and 
from  essential  mining  Undoubtedly  when 
billions  are  available  there  will  bo  waste,  but 
I  venture  to  think  that  if  Congress  were 
Juft  a  trifle  more  Independent  and  Investi- 
gating committees  were  not  so  friendly  to 
the  adminl.'-tration,  they  would  crack  down 
en  the-e  criminal  InefBclcncies.  I  venture  to 
think  thflt  American  cliizens  might  not  have 
to  pay  from  |.W  to  $120  f(  r  the  privilege  of 
workinf^  on  projects  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment, essential  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Here  Is  a  field  In  which  Independent  and 
intelligent  Cor.-^res.'^inen  are  of  far  more  use 
to  the  people  than  those  who  blindly  follow 
some  pa;ty  line. 

But  there  Is  a  third  field  In  which  Intelli- 
gence nnd  independence  are  t-till  more  es.«rn- 
tlal.  We  have  never  seen  a  war  in  which  so 
many  economic  controls  over  the  daily  life  of 
the  people  have  been  propo.'ieri  We  are  mov- 
ing; rapidly  toward  a  condition  In  which 
every  essential'  article  will  be  rationed 
Every  price  will  be  fixed,  and  every  wage  and 
salr.ry  dictated  from  Washington  Except  ;n 
the  field  of  rubt>er.  and  iU  the  East  in  the 
fif^ld  of  petroleum  products.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  conditions  are  really  e.'^scn- 
tially  different  from  what  they  were  In  past 
wars,  but  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  of  the 
New  Deal,  prefers  detailed  Government  con- 
trol  over  everything  and  everybody 

The  greatest  difference  between  thi.=  war 
and  the  last  i.s  In  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Grvernmtnt  approaches  these  controls  In 
the  last  war  the  whole  Food  Administration 
and  many  other  controls  were  based  almost 
entirely  on  an  appeal  for  patriotic  coopera- 
tion. The  p?ople  were  told  what  they  were 
expected  to  do.  and  the  reasons  why.  Every 
town  in  America  and  every  rural  community 
knows  how  to  organize  itself  for  patriotic 
work.  We  are  a  self-organizing  nation.  We 
cant  meet  without  forming  committees  and 
electing  chairmen.  Today  the  people  are 
only  a£king  for  a  clear  statement  of  the 
manner  by  which  they  can  cooperate  In  the 
war  True.  In  the  last  war  we  had  a  little 
compulsion  In  the  background,  a  few  paddles 
In  the  closet,  but  after  90  percent  of  the 
people  had  been  sold  on  the  job  to  be  done 
It  was  hardly  ever  necessary  to  use  those 
paddles  to  spank  the  other  10  percent. 

New.  the  whole  control  Is  based  en  threats, 
threats  to  crack  down,  t.ireats  of  shortages 
and  rationing.  Instead  of  being  asked  to 
save  sugar  for  the  Army  and  foreign  ship- 
ment, wild  statements  and  threats  of  a  com- 
plete disappearance  of  sugar  produced  a  rush 
to  every  grocery  store  In  the  United  States. 
Except  for  the  methods  of  the  Government 
I  don't  believe  sugar  rationing  would  ever 
have  been  necessary.  Instead  of  rationing 
meat,  if  there  Is  •  shortage,  why  not  try  a 
few  meatless  days,  and  appeal  to  patriotism? 
Instead  of  threatening  to  confiscate  tires, 
why  not  go  out  and  offer  to  buy  the  extras? 
There  Is  a  crowd  in  Washington  who  think 
they  know  what  the  people  want,  and  ought 
to  have,  l>etter  than  the  people  themselves. 

They  prefer  to  Issue  directives  (a  good 
Fascist  term  now  becoming  fashionable  In 
Washington),  regulations,  and  threats  of 
prosecution.  In  the  Price  Control  Act  we 
provided  for  volunteer  Industry  committees 
to  cooperate  with  the  Price  Administrator. 
If  they  have  been  appointed  at  all,  their  ad- 
vice Is  utterly  Ignored.  The  Price  Adminis- 
tration is  full  of  professors  and  theorists 
with  hardly  a  practical  businessman  In  the 
crowd.  To  many  of  them  It  Is  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Ideal  planned  economy  to 
which  the  New  Deal  has  long  looked  forward. 


They    revel    in    directing    the    dally   life    of 
130.000.000  people. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  temporarily  dur- 
ing the  war  of  certain  Fascist  controls  I 
supported  the  Price  Control  Act  and  the  re- 
cent antl-lnflatlon  bill.  I  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  rubber  situation,  and  1  have 
long  urged  that  gas  rationing  be  extended 
throughout  the  country  to  save  rubber,  with- 
out waiting  until  after  the  election  But  out- 
side cf  the  gasoline,  I  think  we  can  get  along 
without  rationing  if  we  will  try  a  little 
cooperation. 

We  have  now  before  Congress  the  tremen- 
dous difficult  manpower  problem  By  taking 
10,000,000  m^-n  f(jr  the  armed  forces  we  are 
ciektiiig  shortages  in  every  walk  cf  life  It 
is  particularly  difficult  for  the  farmer  But 
here  aeiin  I  doubt  If  compulsion  directed 
from  Washington  Is  going  to  s  ilve  the  prob- 
lem. I  don't  b"lievp  that  In  this  great  demo- 
cratic country  we  need  any  plan  for  forced 
labor.  Apart  from  the  principle  of  the  thing. 
I  don't  believe  that  men  ordered  to  work  on 
particular  farms  or  for  particular  manufac- 
turers are  going  to  be  efficient  workers. 

You  cannot  order  Americans  around  like 
sheep,  the  way  some  of  our  bureaucrats  would 
like  to  do  I  Introduced  a  bill  la-^t  week 
providing  for  the  making  of  a  master  plan 
to  provide  the  necps.sary  men  not  only  for 
the  armed  forces  but  also  for  agriculture,  for 
war  Industry,  and  for  other  essential  activi- 
ties If  we  tell  any  man  where  he  can  be 
most  useful  In  the  war  effort,  the  chances 
arc  10  to  1  he  Is  going  to  accept  that  Judg- 
ment voluntarily.  We  cnn  recruit  both  men 
and  women  for  the  necessTry  services  if  the 
Government  will  undertake  to  pay  the  cc>«t 
of  moving,  if  that  Is  necess.-.ry.  and  even  take 
their  homes  and  farms  off  their  hands  where 
the  move  appears  to  be  permanent.  A  plan 
of  compulsory  labor  will  certainly  not  work 
without  intelligent  planning  and  supervision. 
If  we  have  that  Intelligent  planning  and 
supervision,  the  whole  question  can  be  solved 
on  a  volunteer  basis.  And  nothing  Is  more 
important  today  than  the  question  of  agri- 
cultural labcr.  Already  herds  of  milk  rattle 
are  being  sold,  and  unless  we  keep  farm  labor 
on  the  farm,  we're  going  to  find  a  real  need 
of  rationing  milk  and  butter  and  other  food 
essential  to  ourselves  and  our  allies 

In  any  event,  I  should  like  to  see  a  Con- 
gress which  would  only  come  to  compuLsory 
controls  when  It  is  forced  by  circumstances 
to  do  so.  I  would  like  to  see  a  Congress  that 
would  not  accept  blindly  every  Idea  urped  on 
the  President  by  some  professor  of  economics 
who  enjoys  the  opportunity  of  telling  the 
people  where  to  get  off. 

Furthermore,  In  this  field  of  economic  con- 
trol there  Is  nothing  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  at  war  to  justify  turning  over  arbitrary 
power  to  the  President.  Regardless  of  the 
attitude  of  some  newspapers,  the  war  is  not 
going  to  be  won  or  lost  by  a  small  amount 
of  Inflation.  We  can  take  enough  time  In 
deciding  what  the  controls  shall  be  to  be 
sure  we  are  right.  So  far  the  cost  of  living 
has  Increased  about  20  percent,  compared 
with  120  percent  In  the  World  War.  It  Is 
Important  to  control,  but  It  should  be  con- 
trolled fairly  and  equitably  between  the 
different  groups,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
freeze   every   existing  Inequity. 

In  short,  the  Constitution  makes  the 
President  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  It  does  not  make  him  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  civilian  population.  He  has 
no  more  right  to  set  aside  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  civilian  population  In 
time  of  war  than  he  has  In  time  of  peace. 
His  threat  to  do  so  on  September  7  only 
created  disunity  and  dissension  In  the 
United  States. 

I  have  seen  various  statements  In  news- 
paper editorials  and  elsewhere  Jtiblilylng  the 
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President's  position  on  the  ground  that  Lin- 
coln stretched  tl;e  executive  power  far  In 
times  of  crisis.  That  Is  true,  but  I  know  of 
nothing  he  did  which  did  not  have  a  close 
relation  to  the  actual  operations  of  the  Army. 
His  were  individual  acts  made  necessary  by 
8<jme  great  emergency  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  Itself.  But  the  Presidents  claim  today 
that  he  can  fix  wages  and  prices  throughout 
the  entire  United  States  and  set  aside  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  is  a  claim  of  legis- 
lative power  over  the  civilian  population 
which  no  other  President  has  ever  even 
asserted.  There  is  no  constitutional  author- 
ity for  such  a  position,  and  if  it  should  be 
acquiesced  in.  there  would  be  no  dem<x:ratlc 
government  remaining  In  this  country.  If 
that  power  were  admitted  to  exist  today  it 
would  necessarily  extend  until  the  making 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  might  be  5 
years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  U'lder 
the  present  plan  for  a  waiting  period. 

The   division   of    authority    today    1»    very 
clear  In  my  mind.    The  President  Is  In  lull 
charge  of  all   military  and  naval  operation. 
By  congresmlonal  action,  he  has  been  placed 
in  full  charge  of  production  of  war  mate- 
rials.    In  the  economic  field,  howiver.  while 
he  ha«  been  given   wide  power,  his  discre- 
lioa    is    much    more   limited,    and   Congress. 
under   the  Constitution,   has  the   right   and 
duty  to  determine  how  the  burden  ol  this 
war  shall  be  distributed  among  the  civilian 
population.     Congress  determines  what  our 
tax    system    shall    b«    and    how    much    etch 
person  shall  pay.     It   determines  how  farm 
'  prices  and  wages  .'*hall  be  regulated.    It  mast 
determine   how    manpower   thall   be   distrib- 
uted and  men  a.'ked  to  serve  the  country.    Of 
course,    even    In    these    field.'',    much    more 
power  must  be  delegated  to  the  admlnistra- 
._    tlve  agencies  than  In  time  of  peace,  but  Con- 
grem  must  fix  the  standards  and  the  meth- 
ods that  are  to  be  pursued.     Having  deter- 
mined those  standards,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the    administrative   agencies   must   actually 
fix   the  prices  on  each   commodity   and    the 
wages  to  be  paid  in  each  industry.     Tlie  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  like  the  draft  bonrds, 
must  pass  on  thj  Individual  capacity  of  each 
man,  but  they  should  do  so  under  clear  rules 
laid    down    by    law    according    to    principles 
establi.-^hed    by    Congress.      Any    attempt    by 
the    Executive    to   seize    such    power    breaks 
down  the  very  democratic  system  for  which 
we    are   fighting    throughout   all    the   conti- 
nents  of   the   world   to   preserve.     That    sys- 
tem depcnd.s  on  the  making  of   the  people  s 
laws  by   the  people's   representatives. 

Certainly  we  should  have  a  Congress  de- 
termined to  assert  the  right  of  the  people 
to  pass  on  those  matters  which  affect  their 
daily  life,  the  prices  they  pay.  the  wages  they 
receive,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  enlisted  for  war  serv- 
ice. We  don't  want  Congressmen  who  follow 
blindly  the  orders  of  anyone  and  acquiesce 
In  every  claim  of   arbitrary  power. 

Finally,  we  want  a  Congress  to  deal  con- 
structively with  the  problems  of  pest -war  re- 
organization. I  am  much  less  confident  of 
success  in  that  field  than  I  am  of  victory  in 
the  war.  We  will  face  the  most  difficult  do- 
mestic and  foreign  problems  this  country  has 
ever  seen.  Surely  those  problems  should  be 
decided  by  a  Congress  anxious  to  carry  out 
the  peoples  ^111  instead  of  being  subservient 
to  a  group  of  "bralntrusters"  m  Washington 
whose  ideas  a.^e  nearly  all  of  Etiropean  origin. 
We  don't  want  Congressmen  who  haven't  got 
the  intelligence  to  criticize  the  plans  which 
this  crowd  makes  for  the  administration;  and 
haven't  got  the  courage  to  oppose  them.  And 
I  might  say  that  nothing  has  impres.sed  me  so 
much  In  Washington  as  the  cleverness  with 
uhich  New  Deal  plans  are  prepared  and  pre- 
sented in  the  most  Innocuous-appearing 
measures.  Sometimes  even  the  reputed  au- 
thcrs  of   tho»e  measures  wake  up  to  find  a 


vast  bureaucratic  organization  of  which  they 
had  never  conceived,  carrying  out  an  am- 
br.ious  and  expensive  plan  which  they  had 
not  under.stood. 

Tliere  are  plenty  of  people  in  Washington 
today  looking  forward  to  the  post-war  period 
as  a  time  for  completing  the  socialization  of 
the  United  States.  Because  no  large  nation 
has  evf-r  been  socialized  successfully  without 
some  kind  of  limited  dictatorship  they  hope 
to  center  all  possible  power  In  the  PrrsUient. 
Thus  the  press  quoted  Attorney  General  Bid- 
die  as  follows:  "Ttirnlng  to  the  United  States 
after  the  war."  Blddle  said,  "thought  mu.'^t  be 
given  to  the  extent  war  controls  will  con- 
tinue after  peace  comes.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized generally  that  the  Government  will  be 
.slow  to  release  the  vast  powers  under  which 
industry  and  prople  are  being  regimented  m 
the  war  period. 

"We  are  now  in  a  noncompetitive  economy 
which  1.1  becoming  a  completely  integrated 
Oovernment-controlled  economy,  and  can- 
not be  abandoned  instantly  when  p"ace 
comes. "  About  the  same  time  Mr  Blddle 
urged  new  dealers  to  kei  p  up  the  political 
fight  regardless  of  the  w.ir  He  «ald  that  the 
New  Deal  had  succeidid  as  a  liberal  move- 
ment because  It  wu.s  a  p'jlltlcal  party  allied 
with   the  labor  movement. 

Mrs  Roosevelt  stated  In  her  July  magazine 
article  entitled  •What  Are  Wc  Fighring 
For?"  that— 

"When  we  look  over  the  pnM   few  years  we 
t    discover   tliat  the  war  as  we   know   It    now  is 
only  a   phase  of  something  which  has   been 
going  on  ever  since  the  last  war,  a  kind  of 
world   revolution.     •     •     • 

"Once  people  a.s  a  whole  understand  that 
these  are  the  objectives  of  the  leaders  of 
the  United  Nation.s  there  will  be  sorrow  at 
the  young  lives  that  are  sacrificed,  but  not 
bitterness.  All  will  be  willing  to  accept 
civilian  hardships  and  sacnflcc,  for  there 
will  be  full  understanding  that  failure  to  win 
the  revolution  In  the  way  of  democracy  will 
bring  only  unbearable  di.saster.  The  war  is 
but  a  .step  in  the  revolution.  After  the  war 
mu.st  come  the  realization  of  the  things  for 
which  we  have  fought,  the  dream  of  a  new 
world." 

One  of  the  mo.^t  Influential  economic  ad- 
visors of  the  Government  is  Dr.  Alvin  H. 
Hansen.  He  is  a  special  advi.sor  to  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  connected  with  the  Naval  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  which  is  engaged  in 
making  our  plans  for  us.  He  sets  out  his 
idea  of  what  conditions  should  be  in  the 
post-war  period.  He  said  on  June  27,  "Con- 
gress will  surrender  to  the  admlni-siration  the 
power  to  tax.  keeping  to  itself  the  right  only 
to  establish  broad  limits  within  which  the 
administration  may  move.  Congress  will 
appropriate  huge  sums  of  money,  surrender 
Ita  p*wer  of  directing  when  and  how  the 
money  shall  be  spent.  Other  extraordinary 
powers  surh  as.  for  instance,  the  power  to 
effect  wholesale  social  reforms,  will  be  dele- 
gated to  the  administration  which  will  re- 
tain most,  II  not  all,  of  the  extraordinary 
wartime  powers. 

Now,  if  you  want  that  kind  of  a  post-war 
United  States,  vote  for  thosf>  men  who  say 
that  they  are  100  percent  for  Piesident  Roose- 
velt and  will  do  exactly  as  he  says.  If  you 
want  the  people  after  the  war  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  their  own  daily  lives,  then 
vote  for  that  Congres.-^man  who  will  do  his 
own  thinking.  No  one  can  civerestimatc  the 
difficulty  of  our  post-war  problem.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  want  to  go  back  to  a 
system  of  free  enterprise  subject  to  proper 
regulation  of  the  abiuses  which  that  system 
develops,  and  above  all  a  system  in  which 
they  can  direct  their  own  lives  and  not  lie 
bossed  from  Washington. 

The  time  has  hardly  come  to  discuss  In 
detail  the  International  problem  which  will 


arise  after  the  war.  Undoubtedly  we  cannot 
march  to  Tokyo  and  Berlin  without  assum- 
ing some  responsibility  for  reestablishing  the 
world  on  a  peace  basis.  Exactly  what  that 
svstem  frhould  be  we  cannot  now  be  sure, 
l' believe  that  everyone  will  desire  to  set  up 
an  economic  and  political  world  system  which 
win  insure  a-s  far  as  humanly  possible  that 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  World  War  will  not 
recur.  I  believe  we  should  adopt  any  plan 
which  Is  practical  enough  to  promise  suc- 
cess. But  again  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  and  their  representatives  In 
Congress  ought  to  dttermino  what  our  cour.-e 
shall  be.  I  am  a  gix>d  deal  disUirbed  by  the 
apparent  tendency  of  the  President  to  d'-- 
termlne  the  post-war  foreign  policy  without 
consulting  the  people.  It  is  tuggesled  that 
there  should  be  a  waiting  period  of  5  years 
before  the  treaty  of  peace  i«  made.  I  agree 
that  that  may  be  desirable,  but  the  country  » 
foreign  policy  diinnt?  that  period  ought  to 
be  that  which  the  people  of  America  wi  h 
It  to  be. 

The  Constitution  wisely  provides  that  tren- 
tle«  muaj  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  but 
more  an«  more  the  President  U  whittling 
away  that  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Atlantic  Charter  was  never  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  It  U*  "a  Joint 
declaration  of  the  Prc»ldent  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Churchill,  representing  His  Majesty'* 
Government  in  the  United  Kingd(jm"  They 
"deem  it  right  to  make  known  certain  com- 
mon principles  In  the  national  policies  of 
their  respective  countries"  Then  follow  vari- 
ous clauses  expressing  hopes  and  beliefs.  In 
the  fourth  clause,  however,  the  President  pur- 
ports to  speak  for  the  entire  Nation,  and 
to  establiMi  a  policy  extending  many  years 
Into  the  future.     That  clause  reads: 

"Fourth.  They  will  endeavor,  with  due  re- 
spect for  their  existing  obligations,  to  fur- 
ther the  enjoyment  by  all  states,  great  or 
small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of  acce.ss.  on  equal 
terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic prosperity." 

If  this  clause  means  what  It  says,  it  com- 
mits the  United  States  to  give  every  other 
nation  access  to  our  dome-tic  trade.  Ap- 
parently this  access  is  to  be  on  equal  terms 
with  our  own  citizens  which  would  moan  an 
abandonment  of  the  entire  tantT  policy.  It 
may  be  noted  that  this  clau.^e  promises  an 
endeavor  by  the  United  States  rather  than 
by  the  Piesident  himself,  and  gives  the  Im- 
pression to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
Is  assuming  thi.s  obligation.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  stibmit  it  to  Congress,  however, 
it  is  clearly  not  a  treaty,  and  I  believe  cm 
do  no  more  than  express  the  policy  of  t!ie 
President  and  his  adiTiinistration.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate, however,  to  give  to  foreign  peoples 
who  do  not  undeistand  our  system,  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  some  kind  of  a  binding  obligation. 

On  January  2.  1942.  the  Presidint  entered 
into  the  Twenty-six  Nation  Agreement,  which 
he  executed  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  as- 
sumed that  this  agreement  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  but  no 
such  action  has  ever  been  taken.  It  Is  a 
simple  agreement,  one  which  no  doubt  the 
Senate  would  promptly  approve,  for  it  con- 
tains only  the  following  tmdeitaklngs: 

"(1)  Each  government  pledges  it.'^elf  to 
employ  its  full  resources,  military  or  eco- 
nomic, against  those  membei.s  of  the  tri- 
partite pact  and  its  adherents  with  wh'.ch 
such  government  is  at  war. 

"(2)  Each  government  pledges  it.self  to  co- 
operate with  the  government.s  signatory  here- 
to, and  not  to  make  a  separate  armistice  or 
peace  with  the  enemies  " 

The  Constitution  clearly  gives  Congress 
only  the  power  to  declare  war.     It  gives  Con- 


gress only  the  power  to  make  a  treaty  of 
ptace.  It  IS  hard  to  see  how  th?  United 
States  of  America  can  be  pledged  by  the 
Prctiuent  alone  not  t<i  make  peace  Without 
some  other  nation's  consent.  In  my  opinion 
this  agreement  should  be  promptly  sub- 
mitted to  the  S  nate  for  raiiflcaticn.  Many 
cf  the  other  nat.ons  Eir;iilng  it  have  beta 
authorized  to  act  by  their  legislatures.  I 
notice  that  even  Russia's  Supreme  Soviet  met 
In  exLraoidlnary  session  on  June  18  for  the 
first  time  since  M  .rch  1941  to  ratify  the  later 
pact  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  understand- 
ing, whatever  it  was,  that  Coaimit^ar  Molotov 
arrived  at  with  Pre.^ident  Roosevelt  Ap- 
pHrcntly  Mr.  Stalin  thought  it  was  an  agree- 
ment for  a  second  front.  But  Congress  has 
never  seen  It. 

In  the  varl.  lis  lend-lease  a'^reenierf.  made 
by  the  S?crciai-y  of  S  ate  tiicr.^  is  also  an 
attempt  to  gjve  leg-il  rjinctlc.n  to  the  varlcu3 
provlM<jns  of  ihe  Ai!:.nt!c  Ch.'»rtfr  and  pro- 
vide for  Ihe  elim  nallin  cf  all  forin<i  of  dls- 
crlmlna'.cry  treatnxiit  In  International  com- 
Hicrce  and  ih?  reducthJij  of  tarlf.'s  Ih-  form 
cf  the  e  agrerments  (Hfins  to  Indicite  a  de- 
libriatp  ir^tcnt'on  on  the  p.ii  i  fjf  the  Govern- 
ment to  commit  ihli  c  untry  to  a  world  wide 
eitnomic  policy  lnlitnat«ly  ifTecting  ('Ur  own 
domeclic  sfucture,  Without  any  authority 
by  or  from  C oiiKresf 

This  new  economic  policy  may  be  good,  or 
may  be  bad,  but  it  in  one  which  under  our 
lonn  of  governuient  ehculd  nqu-fe  the  a.^sent 
cf  Congress. 

If  we  have  a  rubber-stamp  Congress  thf-re 
Is  little  doubt  that  we  wi.l  find  a  complete 
revision  cf  our  enure  taiiff  pcLry.  and  pcs- 
slblv  cxtentlvc  internatlcnal  ccnmifments, 
undTtaken  by  the  Executive  while  Congrr-ss 
remains  silent   and  supnie. 

What  Is  the  lesson  of  all  this  In  the  con- 
Rresclnnal  elections?  It  doc. a  not  point  nec- 
es'-arlly  to  Republicans  or  Democrats.  It 
doc-  point  to  the  election  of  n^.in  wlio  are 
n(  •.  rubber  et^-inips  M-^n  who  d)  their  own 
thinklne  Men  of  courage.  Independence, 
end  experience  It  Is  mv  Jud^rment  that 
other  things  beinr  equal.  RepiibUcnn  candi- 
dates are  more  likely  today  to  meet  ti  at  test 
tlmn  D:'mocia*:c  candidates  There  are  many 
new  dealers  who  speak  out  bravely  at  home, 
bu'  wlien  they  get  to  Washinc'on  they  vote 
with  the  President  The  pressure  frcm  ad- 
ir.in'..stratlcn  sources  is  iremendovis  on  m-^m- 
bers  of  th?  party  Of  course,  there  are  mai>y 
Indei^endcnt  Democrats  and  many  Independ- 
ent new  dealers,  but  even  the.se,  after  mak- 
ine  a  flcht  on  some  important  issue,  per- 
liaps  will  po  along  with  the  adm*nlstration  en 
t^e  next  10  i.^sues  In  order  to  restore  them- 
selves to  good  standing  in  the  party.  Then, 
cf  course,  when  the  New  Deal  maiority  is  as 
large  as  it  Is  today  in  Congress  the  admin- 
istration can  lo-e  a  fair  proporiicn  of  In- 
df  pendent  Democrats  and  stiil  command  a 
majority   of  both  Houses. 

In  short,  the  very  fact  that  a  man  Is  not 
looking  to  the  administration  for  patron- 
ape  or  support  In  the  next  electicn  leaves 
him  much  more  f'C"  to  exercise  his  Inde- 
pendent Judgment.  Problem  after  problem 
will  arise  during  the  next  2  years,  many  of 
which  wc  cannot  foresee  today.  For  each  of 
those  prrblems  the  new  deal  will  ha\e  a 
solution  based  on  a  system  of  compulsion 
directed  from  Washington.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  11  a  subservient  House  and  a 
Eutaservicut  Senate  should  t)e  elected  those 
folutions  will  ride  ea-^aly  along  until  we  find 
a  completely  totalitarian  government  running 
our  d&:ly  lives.  I  should  be  very  much  afraid 
that  the  people  would  have  httie  to  say 
about  their  ov.n  aUairs  In  time  of  war,  and 
even  less  to  say  about  the  reconstruction  of 
the  country  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end. 
If  you  wisli  to  preserve  the  kind  of  Am.crica 
under  which  ycu  have  grown  up.  elect  those 
Ccn'-,refcsmen  who  will  repreecnt  you,  aud 
who  won't  take  orders  from  anybody. 


The  Fifth  Freedom 


FXTENSION  OF  RE\IARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.«;ent  to  have  prinlcd  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recof.d  a  speech  en- 
titled "The  Fifth  Freedom, "  whicii  I  de- 
hvercd  in  Milwaukee  on  December  17, 
19-12. 

Tlicie  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Toastmawter.  fellow  Aniei  icajis.  Ihl")  U 
a  h'ppy  f^ca-lon  f(jr  me  I  always  like  to  net 
back  to  Mi:wat;kee  and  Wutcninn  It  Is  g'-x-d 
to  be  with  old  friends.  I  am  happy  to  meet 
Eenatcjr-elec  t  VViiutny 

The;'»c  rr  •  dtiys  wlilch  <  xp;  nd  nuns  sotil.-!. 
The  dcubter.  the  defeatist,  will  hcne  his  tuy. 
but  the  man  with  hope  and  faith  will  nee 
through  the  Btcjrms  of  the  prtbcnt  to  a 
f  lorlti  s  triumph  of  our  arms,  and  after  that 
lie  will  sec  a  glorious  page  in  wcild  history 
wiicre  his  country  plays  a  gallant  ui.d  a  ju;->t 
ro'c 

Quo  vadis  Anicilca  (America,  whither  goest 
thcu)? 

We  who  are  living  will  provide  the  answer. 
Pray  God  we  find  the  correct  ansv.cr — vic- 
tory first;  then  the  right  kind  of  a  peace 
tre:'ty  and  the  right  kind  of  a  post-war  world, 
incltdii.g,  of  course,  the  right  kind  of  an 
America 

It  is  well  for  us  to  think  net  only  cf 
Americas  respcnsibility  but  of  our  own  indi- 
vidual re.-pon£lblllty  as  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public 

It  Is  no  time  to  let  the  world  down  or  to  let 
America  down.  Truly  you  and  I  are  livirg 
in  a  cnallenging  period  We  were  bcrn  for  a 
purpose,  and  the  grander  the  purpose,  the 
prar.der  life  will  be,  providing  we  measure  up 
to  our  responsibility. 

Of  course.  It  Is  no  time  to  lose  our  heads 
and  become  .soft  thinkers.  There  Is  much  to 
criticlre.  There  are  many  mistakes  mnrir. 
but  Wf  must  place  first  things  first.  Wc  must 
hnve  the  vi.slcn  to  see  the  right  way  a:;d  thfn 
have  the  courage  and  the  strength  to  take 
thrt  way 

Every  citizen  In  America  expects  of  the 
Government  the  utmost  cfloits  and  effi- 
ciency to  w:n  through  to  victrrj-.  On  the 
annivsrsarj'  of  Pearl  Harbor  a  £p<^'kesman  cf 
Jrpan  sc\d.  "America  mtist  be  destroyed  " 
We  know  Hitler  is  doing  that  very  thing  to 
every  nation  he  has  occupied,  so  the  first  Job 
for  each  of  tis  is  to  make  our  contribution 
toward  a  decisive  victory.  Victory  Is  a  bigger 
job  than  most  of  us  realize.  We  must  tend 
to  that  job.  Nothing  must  interfere  with 
the  lull   performance  of  tliat  responsibility. 

America  didn't  want  war.  Her  people  didn  t 
want  war,  but  we  got  war.  The  Axis  Powers 
Intrrvcr.cd  in  our  aff.tirs.  In  our  lives,  and 
threatened  our  liberties.  Therefore,  we 
stand  ni,w  as  one  people,  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  our  allies,  to  down  the 
oppressor. 

The  last  election  in  the  Nation  indicated 
a  trend  of  public  opinion  that  1944  -may 
sweep  into  a  tidal  wave,  placing  the  NationaJ 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
minority  party. 

Will  we  Republicans  be  ready  and  equipped 
to  meet  that  responsibility?  We  can't  side- 
step the  job.    It  18  upon  us. 

These  times,  my  friends,  call  for  statescraft 
of  the  highest  degree — not  petty  zninds,  but 


minds  capable  of  sensing  America's  responsi- 
bility and  America's  opportunity  to  contrib- 
ute toward  a  better  world  and  to  become  a 
better  America — such  minds  we  must  have 
to  head  this  great  party. 

Let  us  digress  a  moment  and  a.sk.  Why  this 
swing  In  the  Nation  to  the  Republican  Party? 
I  can  only  give  you  my  Interpretation  of  the 
causes. 

1.  Tlie  people  remembered  something  Pres- 
ident R^x>6evelt  said  in  1932  when  he  was 
campaigning.  Let  me  quote  it  to  you  |  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  quoting  former  President 
Ccolidgel  : 

"For  one  reason  or  another  even  a  wisely 
led  political  party,  given  a  long  encu/h  ten- 
ure of  cfTice,  finally  falls  to  expie^s  any  longer 
the  will  of  the  people;  and  wiun  It  d^K*  so 
fall  to  txprcRs  the  will  of  th.e  pc.  pie.  It  ceases 
t')  be  an  f  fitctive  Infitrumeni  rf  gcvernmcnt. 
It  Is  far  b'-tter  for  such  a  jK.llt'.cal  party — 
und  cirt...nly  b  fcr  for  the  >.t,iie  -ihat  Jt 
fclKjuld  he  relegated  to  the  role  rf  the  criur 
niul  that  the  oppi*in({  po'Hlcal  parly  nhould 
i.w>umc  the  reins  of  Koverjiment  This  con- 
dltim  a;;p(  urs  to  have  nrr.vid  in  America," 

2  T»)c  p<>oj)Ic  didn't  like  the  way  ti:e  Exec- 
utive v,Mt  centralizing  everything  in  his 
hands— t^>o  much  control  over  civilian  righle 
of  our  people 

.i  They  dldn  t  like  the  vast  buieaucratic 
tni.fhro'jin  growth  in  Gcvtrnnient — over 
2,5f)0.000  Civilian  employees. 

4  Thiy  didnt  like  the  waste  In  Govern- 
m.cnt  and  the  luck  of  common  f>tni.e  in  the 
ttdminlstration  of  the  ovcrt;ri  wn  bureaus. 

5  I  believe,  too,  the  people  wanted  m  ire 
practical  and  realis'ic  brains  representing 
America  in  tl:.:-  coming  peace.  They  didn  t 
want  Amt-rica  "soid  th'irt." 

The  people  know  n;.w.  after  the  lalure  of 
tlie  Kellopt;-Briand  Pact  outlawing  war.  that 
you  can't  by  legislation  or  internatlcnal  con- 
vention change  human  nature  and  make 
wars  cea^e  any  more  than  you  can  by  the 
mere  passage  of  a  law  make 'a  bad  mun  into 
a  good  man. 

We  were  caught  napping  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  people  do  not  want  us  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping in  the  peace  conference  or  any  time 
theicaftcr  Eternal  vigilance— alertness— Is 
the  price  we  must  pay  to  maintain  and  re- 
tain our  liberty 

Yes;  the  people  want  level  heads,  unpreju- 
diced minds,  not  mere  experimenters,  theo- 
rists, and  impractical  idealists  to  look  after 
America's   Interest    at    the    peace    table 

The  results  of  the  recent  election  not  only 
exemplified  a  great  people  in  actlrm.  but  a 
pe-:^ple  who  by  their  decisive  action  at  the 
polls,  told  the  world  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  thii  was  still  a  government  by  the  peo- 
p'e.  The  election  was  a  mandate  t)  their 
servants  to  make  this  a  government  f'  r  the 
p.  cp!e  and  not  a  government  for  a  drss  or  a 
rroun  or  a  party.  It  was  a  dirrrtion  to  the 
adm.inJstration  to  stop  copyinR  Europe 

America  has  the  most  intelligent  electorate 
in  the  world.  The  people  know  that  the  New 
Dealers  have  controlled  Conprejs  and  that 
every  piece  cf  legislation,  bef  jre  it  could  be 
p.i.s.srd,  had  to  have  the  stnm.p  of  the  admln- 
Istrst'on. 

Tjhey  know,  too.  that  every  policy-maker  In 
tlie  executive  and  admin'strstive  branches  of 
government  has  reflected  the  Ideology  and 
the  thought  of  the  New  Deal  branch  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  mere 
"yes  "  men.  They  are  sick  and  tired  of  un- 
necessary administrative  interference,  and 
the  people  do  not  like  the  way  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  taking  control  of 
everything. 

In  the  recent  election,  they  exercised  thetr 
American  right  In  a  secret  ballot.  Thev  re- 
vived our  two-party  system.  When  Sen  tor 
Whzxrt  comes  to  Washington,  Instead  of 
only  29  Republicans  out  of  a  total  of  96  Sen- 
ators, we  will  have  88  out  of  a  total  of  94. 
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Tlie  people  realize  a  war  Is  on.  They  art 
doing  the  greatest  Job  In  history  In  produc- 
tion, on  the  fiirm,  in  the  factory.  They  are 
not  against  necessary  mcijnvenlences.  but 
they  are  resentful  of  the  bungling  of  the 
bureaucrats 

The  American  citizen  la  a  reali.st  He  wants 
America  to  achieve,  to  grow.  He  knows  that 
In  the  days  which  are  up  ahead,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  tremendous  problem  on  our  hands — 
the  world  having  been  contracted— but  he 
doe'*  not  believe  that  It  Is  our  function  or 
our  duty  to  try  to  achieve  a  lot  of  social 
reforms  all  over  the  world  and  follow  th« 
mistaken  steps  of  other  nations  and  other 
p«rio<ls  tn  m<)T\a  histr/ry. 

Our  p«opl«  are  aKxInst  careles*  and  reck- 
|M«  iip«Ddin((  of  th«  p«f/pl«'s  mon^y,  iy\-7 
•M  liesrljr  that  fiuinf  m'<:itlUi6  pUr.r.<-r» 
«r«  tuit  npwumctd  num.  but  tnnuft  thiry 
•r«  oittn  mtt0  tbtoruiu  with  t)ttt«  Mp«n« 

•tUM 

Ana  so,  th«  p«opt«  r*cut#r*d  th«lr  du* 
•pprovat. 

Now  fellow  Republlrans,  that  was  ju»t  thu 
beKinnlug  of  a  ^reat  tremendoiM  swaep  that 
will  inundat*  this  ccmntry  In  1«44  So  ws, 
who  liiive  been  Republicans  ull  through  the 
jrears.  will,  I  am  sure,  sense  the  responsibility 
of  the  occnslun. 

A  Republican  administration  may  have  to 
finish  the  Job  of  winning  the  war. 

Armies,  ships,  planes,  and  nations  are 
clashing  all  over  the  world.  Everywhere  Ideas 
are  tearing  into  the  souls  and  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  as  never  before.  Old  ramparts 
In  every  field  of  human  activity  are  being 
tested  and  battered  and  shattered— but  thank 
God.  some  are  being  repaired  and  rebuilt  to 
Withstand  the  shocks  of  another  day. 

On  our  shores  the  bastion  of  freedom  for 
free  men  still  remains  Intact. 

We  In  America  fight  not  to  extend  our  geo- 
graphical borders,  but  to  extend  freedom's 
borders — to  set  a  world  free  from  Nazi  and 
Jap  slavery,  and  to  do  our  part  toward  bring- 
ing about  a  world  that  is  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war. 

A  Republican  administration  may  hav  •  the 
responsibility  of  achieving  a  Just  and  en- 
during peace.  How  a  post-war  world  is  to 
be  established  and  maintained  will  depend  in 
a  large  measure  on  the  thouglu  and  leader- 
ship of  America.  Here  are  a  few  problems 
we  can  begin  to  think  about; 

1.  Will  the  peace  treaty  create  a  new  bal- 
ance of  power,  a  federation  of  democracies, 
a  league  of  nations,  regional  arrangement*, 
an  American-British  alliance,  or  will  America 
go  It  alone? 

2.  What  will  Americas  position  be  In  rela- 
tion to  the  pivotal  air  bases  of  the  world — • 
are  we  to  own  and  control  them  singly  or 
Jointly? 

3.  What  about  the  strategic  and  command- 
ing sea  bases  on  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world — 
who  Is  to  control  them? 

4.  What  will  America  do  in  relation  to  the 
policing  of  the  world? 

5.  What  will  be  Am:^rlcas  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean? 

6.  What  will  be  done  to  and  with  the  Axis 
Powers — their  leaders,  their  people,  their 
economy,  and  their  colonies? 

7.  What  about  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
world — li  It  a  Joint  problem? 

Recently  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
In  relation  to  a  resolution  I  had  Introduced, 
and  In  that  speech  I  stated  we  were  In  this 
war  to  see  that  the  'five  freedoms"  were  re- 
tained In  America.  You  will  remember  the 
President  In  a  speech  heralded  all  over  the 
world  spoke  of  the  "four  freedoms."  Som'>- 
one  asked  me  If  I  hadn't  made  a  mistake, 
and  I  said.  -No."  I  said  that  I  thought  the 
President  had  omitted  a  great  freedom— the 
freedom  of  enterprise.  I  think  It  Is  up  to 
every  sane  thinking  person  to  think  about 
this  matter  of  whether  or  not  after  the  war 
Is  over  we  shall  ha, e  frecdi.ni  of  tiiterprlso. 


I  think  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  Republican    I 
Party  to  pledge  to  the  people  that  this  fifth 
freedom — freedom    of    enterprise — shall    not 
perish  from  American  soil. 

We  know  that  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  the  b.eeding  ground  and 
the  place  of  refuge  for  demcxratic  thinking 
and  living.  People  here  have  learned  that 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  prer-s.  equality 
before  the  law,  frecd(jm  of  conscience,  and 
freedom  of  enterprise  constitute  democracy. 

I  can  readily  understand  why  the  Pre-1- 
denl  and  many  of  hl.^  advL-iers.  when  hl<i  great  | 
speech  was  composed,  did  not  include  free- 
dom of  enterpr»««.  They  d-m't  think  that 
frred/im  of  enterprise  to  Dec««a«ry.  In  my 
opinion.  If  freed/;m  of  •nt«rprlM  In  p^-ace- 
tlme  AnMrrtca  nht/tild  fo  out  of  nilst«hc«  tt 
Will  bt>  the  Kr«!»te«t  blow  wtiKrh  O/Uld  b« 
Ktruck  aKMi'tdl  the  "four  ffd'/ms" 

WtMlt    tS   ff«'*d'/m   of    .•l.<«t|,M  v*?      I*    H    »h« 

rllftii  tit  any  inttn  i'.  K"  ■• .  ;,  i,  ,  ,  . .  r 
M  raek«t*«r7  ()f  mui'-  i.  l>  »«  <ue  <.,.', 
of  every  Amerlcnn  u.  \,<  .v  fl\mm  vi  »if.tte 
out  for  himself,  to  Ijuiia  l.i«  own  i  roui/in.r 
home  and  buslnfuc,  lo  iitkn  tin*  ri»k!i  that 
are  necessary  and  to  reap  the  r«'Ward»  that 
come  from  hU  enterpimr  buljjec  t  to  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  hubject  always,  ot 
course,  to  the  law  of  the  land,  ar^d  to  the 
moral  law,  and  the  rights  of  his  neighbor. 

No  one  wants  to  return  to  the  Jungle  when 
we  speak  about  freedom  of  cnterprl.se.  Free- 
dom of  enterprise  was  a  great  factor  in  rais- 
ing man  out  of  the  Junule.  Man  wants  to 
retain  his  right  to  accumulate  property,  to 
order  his  own  life  subject  to  the  rights  of 
society.  Deny  any  man  this  mo.st  important 
fifth  freedom  and  yuu  have  taken  the  first 
step  toward  the  tyranny  that  created  the 
Nazi  state,  the  first  step  backward  toward 
the  destruction  of  those  principles  upon 
which    our    fathers    built    this    Government. 

Of  course,  when  a  great  war  strikes  or  a 
great  emergency  arises,  enterprise  cannot  be 
as  free  as  it  would  be  in  peacetime,  but  let 
us  not  tise  wartime  as  nn  cxcu.se  for  the  exer- 
cise of  wartime  controls  In  peace.  I  believe 
the  experience  of  our  people  In  this  period  has 
definitely  determined  them  to  see  to  It  that 
government  Is  in  the  picttire  as  little  as 
possible  when  peace  comes. 

All  history  is  full  of  examples  where  peo- 
ples hive  surrendered  their  right  to  free 
enterprise  or  activity,  with  the  thought  that 
they  could  Improve  their  economic  condi- 
tions, and  the  re.-^ults  have  spoken  for  them- 
selves.    Rome   tried    it   and   Rome  collapsed. 

There  are  various  ways  that  an  insidious 
approach  to  the  curtailing  of  freedom  of 
enterprises  can  be  brought  about.  One  way 
is  for  Government  to  compete  with  Its  cit- 
izens, to  take  over  IxDdily  the  business  of 
the  country.  Of  course,  if  the  Government 
owned  all  the  business,  there  would  be  left 
no  freedom  of  enterprise.  When  you  take 
away  economic  liberty  from  your  citizens,  civil 
liberty  disappears.  In  Rome  the  empercr 
who  deprived  the  citizens  of  freedom  of  en- 
terprise took  the  next  step  and  deprived  the 
citlzei:s  of  freedom  of  .speech,  of  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  Hitler  was  not  an  originator — 
he  wa.s  a  copyist,  but  he  copied  old  Rome  so 
well  that  civil  liberty  went  out  the  window 
In  Germany. 

Let  us  remember,  eternal  vigilance  Is  the 
price  of  lit)erty.  economic,  siKial,  religious  and 
political.  Bad  men  make  bad  conditions, 
whether  they  are  in  business,  in  labor.  In 
church,  or  In  government  Through  the  cen- 
turies we  have  learned  that  power  Is  safest 
when  It  Is  lod^^ed  In  many.  Otir  forefathers 
1-new  that  when  they  btult  this  Government. 
We  cannot  cure  economic  ills  by  restricting 
freedom  of  enterprise.  We  cannot  by  un- 
furling a  banner  called  social  progress,  or  by 
pa.s.=ing  a  law.  change  bad  mm  into  good  men, 
or  impractical  men  Into  realists,  or  sluggards 
Into  ambitious  men  of  IndiLstry  and  courage 
We  must  t>ee  to  U  that  under  tne  guise  of 


that  much-used  phrtit  "•ocial  progress"  we 
do  not  get  State  soclkMim. 

Yes;  the  price  of  freedom  Is  eternal  vigi- 
lance. That  is  true  a!-o  of  freedom  of  enter- 
prise. Man  didn  t  have  this  freedom  under 
feudalism,  autocracy  or  abst)lutism.  He  won 
this  freedom  en  th.s  continent  by  banding 
together  with  his  fellows  and  forming  a 
jtpublican  form  of  government— a  govern- 
ment of  checks  and  balances  (the  last  10 
year.^  have  been  mostly  checks  and  no  bal- 
anced) . 

Let  no  one  say  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
social  betterment,  economic  betterment,  po- 
litical betterment,  but  tha'  will  c  rnf  only, 
not  by  dimlpating  our  freedoms  but  by 
improving  our  vtolon, 

1  repeat  that  9cot>t,m\e  liberty  and  p«« 
iKlral  liberty  are  twin*--k/««  one  and  yoU 
|,,«.  h"*i, 

I  ),f  u-iiuhlU'  and  whwt  It  »«sfi/1«  f//f  |«  oijf 
blf't  .'/.'  ii.'''  :'.-  Ufifti'ii,'  fl'»K  fH'Te 
p««j|,..  i,.i  I  ••I.J  'ji'i  t(i«  Uf'Ut  lifo  t|mr% 
<'.«r  (/«'for«  uf»d«-r  nfiy  <thfr  ftajf  Thai 
(lotnn  t  UM  un  (Itiit  ih«rr  ctfn't  lie  un  itnptuve* 
iiieiii  in  the  ^^:«nUl•rd  of  living  of  <;ur  people, 
but  It  will  never  be  accompUfched  tliri/Ugli 
what  Is  known  as  "econtJinic  planning," 
whl.'h   submergej   freedom   <.f  entirpil^e 

What  is  "economic  planning  '  by  govern- 
ment? It  means  generally  some  bcKik-learned 
but  Inexperienced  theorist  getting  a  thrct- 
tle-hold  on  the  economic  life  of  t+ie  coun- 
try. It  simply  means  that  some  folks  be- 
lieve that  if  they  are  given  authority,  they 
can  evolve  a  new  order.  Hitler  had  the  same 
Idea.  In  this  country  we  followed  that  sug- 
gestion for  awhile  and  every  third  row  of 
cotton  was  plowed  under  and  we  lost  much 
of  our  export  market.  We  saw  the  little  plg3 
destroyed  and  the  average  man  couldn't  buy 
pork  because  of  the  price.  The  fanner  was 
given  certain  aids  In  order  that  he  would 
not  produce  and  he  was  fined  If  he  produced 
too  much.  This  wasn't  new.  Germany  and 
Italy  tried  the  .same  thing.  How  much  of 
this  m.isplanning  was  really  a  cause  of  war 
only  the  hl.storian  a  hundred  years  from 
now  will  be  able  to  tell,  when  he  weighs  the 
regimentaticm  and  destruction  of  free  enter- 
prise In  the  Axis  countries. 

We  in  America  are  the  envy  cf  all  the 
world.  Free  enterprise  was  permitted  to 
flower  here.  Under  fre"  enterprise  we  fol- 
lowed out  the  old  Idea  of  Franklin  that  every 
man  should  strive  to  make  a  living  and  lay 
something  aside.  Tliat  implied  that  a  man 
would  work:  that  he  would  render  service 
and  get  paid  therefor.  Society  got  the  bene- 
fit of  what  he   produced. 

Under  free  enterprise  the  spirit  of  Inven- 
tion flowered  and  all  the  great  Inventions  of 
the  List  50  years  came  forth  as  the  result  of 
free  men  going  Into  action  to  discover  new 
wonders. 

Now,  because  I  argtie  for  free  enterprise  I 
want  no  one  to  say  that  I  do  not  reco;^nizo 
that  there  are  ills  in  society  to  be  cured.  But 
they  are  not  the  result  of  free  t  nteipri'-e. 
There  are  plenty  of  things  for  us  to  tend  to 
during  this  war  period  and  during  the  post- 
war period,  but  they  will  never  be  properly 
looked  after  except  by  free  men — men  cf  in- 
itiative. Indu'^try,  enga<^ed  In  free  enterprit^c. 

Economic  freedom  should  be  the  slogan  of 
every  American — not  regimentation  and  gov- 
ernmental restrictions.  Where  there  are  eco- 
nomic captives,  free  them  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity,  an  incentive,  a  mark  at  which 
to  shoot.  Any  other  course  stops  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Individual.  Our  problems 
here  w.ll  be  solved  if  we  put  freedom  of  enter- 
prise into  action.  We  will  increa.-e  our  pro- 
ductivity. We  will  work  out  a  better  plan 
for  redi.'-trlbution  of  wealth. 

The  Am.erican  will  not  agree  to  give  up 
freedom  of  enterprise  for  this  false  concept 
of  social  .security.  Why''  Becau.'e  that  would 
mean  complete  loss  of  freedom  and  no  social 
.-security.  There  can  t>e  no  social  eecuiity 
when  freedom  itseil  is  not  In  e\ideuc«. 
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We  have  laJd  aside  frefdom  of  enterprise 
tc  a  large  degree  during  thl$  war  period.  We 
have  done  this  that  victory  may  be  certain. 

We  are  resolved  to  win  the  war.  We  are 
resolved  to  achieve  a  real  and  enduring  peace. 
And  we  are  reaolved  that  the  five  freedoms 
of  the  Republic — which  Includes  freedcni  cf 
enterprise — shall  remain  Inviolate. 


Foan^«r«  of  Protected  Home  Circle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  i.  DAVIS 

BIT/iic  wrNAff  or  iiit:  unvin)  niMf^ 
Tfiumdnv,  January  7 .  lUii 

Mr,  DAVIS.  Mr  Pri'Ud.^m.  I  flU 
I  rianMn(Mir>  roli^f-nl  to  Ir.vi-  pilnU'd  lii 
ih*"  PrcoRD  an  adCre*.^  delivfred  by  me  on 
(i^c  subject  of  tlif  founder:-:  ot  Protoct<d 
I.omf  Circle,  at  the  third  annual  grad- 
uation of  junior  members  of  Sharon 
Circle  No.  1  to  tho  Son'or  Circle,  Pro- 
tected Home  Circle,  en  December  14. 
1942. 

Tnore  being  no  obj(  ttion.  the  Bddres.s 
wa.s  ordered  lu  be  piinied  in  the  Recct?3, 
a.s  follows: 

We  arc  r.ll  Inspired  tojprt  more  worthily  by 
th3  contemplation  of  nible  deeds  «nd  c^eat 
Ideals.  We  are  kept  In  the  paths  of  duty  and 
good  citizenship  thrcugh  the  retpect  and 
devotion  which  we  feci  for  the  men  and 
women  of  thought  mid  of  character,  and  who 
are  and  were  responsible  for  the  ia^tltutions 
of  which  vvc  arc  a  purt. 

Then  followed  e.\  temper  aneous  remarks 
about  the  founders  cl  the  society  who  were 
the  leading  men  of  Shircn. 

Th:;r  nio'.ive  In  orj,aJiliang  was  to  be  help- 
ftd  to  o'htrs.  While  tl^ey  lived  at  a  tln-e 
when  an  organization  IJJie  tlie  PrcU'cted 
Home  Circle  was  needrd,  it  1*  niore  than 
doubly  needed  now 

'V^'e  need  not  follow  slavif-hly  every  word 
that  was  uttered  by  Uiose  men,  but  we  should 
elways  try  to  catch  the  spirit  of  those  out- 
Btancling  men  tmd  women  and  strive  to  do 
for  cur  time  what  they  did  lor  theirs.  We 
thould,  like  they,  eiudy  the  conuiticiis  of  cur 
thne  and  find  the  xocd  to  progrcse.  Their 
thcughis  of  that  day  were  brotheihood. 
Brotherhood  nvuns  helping  one  anoilier.  or 
••One  for  all  and  aU  for  one  " 

FYalcruity  came  into  the  world  with  lib- 
erty. When  all  mm  were  declaied  equal, 
fraternity  wajj  exempilfl»<l  in  Its  fuiks!,  and 
broad'  St  sense,  and  tc  thi.s  d;.'-  h':*  -ry  records 
nothing  more  b;auiiful.  m<:  e  inspiring,  than 
tlie  untir-aiR  efloris.  tlu-oUi'  i  -il  'whe  changes 
cf  the  centuries,  of  iho.-?  men  wao  have  lilted 
the  human  race  out  of  ignorance  and  vice 
Into  a  hij;her  and  nobler  cx:':t€nc€  and  muted 
them  into  the   bond  cf  brotherhood. 

Wc.  as  ir?mberE  of  the  Protected  Home 
Circle,  ere  Justly  proud  of  our  fraternity 
which  has  done  so  n^ uth  to  provide  for  those 
v.ho  have  been  accepted  a5  memtx-rs.  We  Je 
al'^o  proud  of  the  t€iichi:if;s  of  our  fratern"y. 
To  h:ive  a  real  Jcb  cf  livini;  we  mu^t  barter 
our  talent*:,  no  matter  what  they  are.  a&  a 
medium  of  exchange  with  which  to  purchr.se 
the  [rratitude  of  others  and  that  the  Gjldcn 
Rule  is  more  than  n  mere  bit  of  sentimental 
rhetoric — that  is  the  true  way  cf  Ute. 

Always  strive  for  unity.  Unity  cannot  be 
had  for  the  asking— It  can  only  be  had  by 
.nrlvlng.  It  can  only  be  achieved  If  Its  ex- 
ponents arc  profoundly  sincere.    It  '.vlU  never 


succeed  If  It  is  used  by  a  small  group  for  the 
■elfish  furtherance  of  the  Intereets  of  that 
group. 

The  founders  were  not  aelfish  people  be- 
cause thejr  estjUsUshed  the  basis  of  what  is 
now  a  0ocl«t7  that  all  (tf  us  are  proud  of.  and 
those  who  are  leading  now  aie  carrying  that 
spirit  forward  because  tbey  are  the  type  of 
people  that  follow  the  poet  a-hen  be  said: 

'"Those  who  bring  sunshine  into  the  live* 
cf   others  cannot  keep  It  from   th»>mselTe>." 

All  of  t!s  are  fortunate  in  haTing  these 
splendid  men  who  are  now  at  the  bead  of 
tbe  Protected  Home  Circle  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  our  order 

In  dlnru#ftlrg  wo'^k.  he  r^ld: 

'Make  It  yiiir  llvin?  Kentlmfiit  !'■  wmk 
»r  'J,  With  the  We<»iiing  of  O'yd  m»>»^e  it  yo-^r 
dying  one." 


Tttt  StmotQ  tiul  Oth«f  UUadi  o(  tfct 
PAcidc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PrNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  7,  19iZ 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Breckcriridse  Long.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  has  been  recently  given  credit 
for  his  foresight  regarding  preparedness 
in  1919.  There  is  an  Literesting  docu- 
ment just  made  public  resatclmg  the 
tjamoan  group  of  islands,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  incorporated  in  the  Ricokd  along 
with  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Star  covering  this  subject. 

There  being  no  obJL^tion,  the  extract 
ai:id  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 

1  Extract  from  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States.  1919.  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
lertnce,  vol.  II,  p.  512  et  seq.) 

UlCBER    BHnrSH     OCCUPATIOM 

The  British  took  possession  in  1914  of  all 
the  German-ov.ned  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  south  of  tiie  Equator.  TliCFe  islands 
lie  In  two  localities : 

(A)  Between  tlic  one  himdred  and  fortieth 
and  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  dcg.'-ees  of  lati- 
tude, and  between  the  Equator  end  5*  S..  and 
tlie  island  of  Nauru  Just  east  of  this  section 
aiid  north  of  the  Equator. 

(B)  Tl\e  Samoan  group. 

Referring  to  these  In  order,  the  United 
States  has  little  or  no  interest  in  the  owner- 
ship of  those  designated  as  being  in  group 
(A)  above.  As  regards  the  Samoan  group, 
(B).  the  United  StaUs  has  considerable  in- 
terest. Part  of  the  Samoan  group  are  in  the 
p(j?^pssion  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
i-sland  of  Tutuila  and  its  harbors.  Great 
Britain  has  a  great  number  of  islands  lying 
to  the  west,  southwest,  south,  and  .■southeast 
of  the  Samoan  group.  Including  the  Fijis. 
Paltnerstcns,  Tongas,  and  Cook=.  North  of 
the  Samoan  group,  it  has  only  Fanning  and 
Washington  Islands,  the  former  bein?  its 
cable  station.  Also  north  of  the  Samoan 
gi-cup  and  between  it  and  the  Hawaiian 
group,  are  the  Palmyra  Islands  and  a  small 
island  Just  west  of  due  north  of  Palmyra 
(United  States  pos.'^essions) .  The  only 
other  Islands  lying  between  the  Samoan  and 
the  Hawaiian  groups  ere  the  Guano  Islands. 
of  wliich  there  are  quite  a  number,  some  of 
tiiCm  ot  doubtfiU  exisu-nce,  bonie  certainly 


existent,  and  some  certainly  nonexlfteut. 
(The  eilstenre  or  nonexistence  of  these  is- 
lands 18  shown  by  a  map  delirered  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison for  tike  Secretary  )  These  Guano  Is- 
lands— some  of  them  have  been  claimed  by 
tbe  United  States,  some  by  Great  Britalu. 
some  by  both,  and  some  today  are  of  doubt- 
ful sovereignty.  Generally  they  are  not  valu- 
able. From  a  naval  or  stratezlc  standpoint. 
they  are  ncU  very  valuable,  except  Insofar  a^ 
they  might  be  fortified  or  used,  some  of 
them,  for  naval  bases.  In  them  the  Ur.it^d 
States  ha*  an  Intenat.  Their  poaMrmk^n  will 
iKit  be  very  stronxly  contasUd  bT  Ofat 
Britain,  and  l^e.-auM-  of  their  very  rViM  )ux- 
tap'Altton  to  the  f^mitoan  »rrnip  and  th«ir 
Intel p«»s»t  ion  b'twM>r)  tf>e  H»n»'»*n  tn  Q  M»- 
waMHfi  lU'fupi'.  ib'y  }ii'4imf  ».f  •UMt*i»w  m»- 
p'/fiorfi*  Ut  l(»f  tu,n*^\  (I'aUs  II  )<  tt44>tn' 
ttift^aO  fh»»  Bft  fftmi  Hr  »•«/)«  i4>  b»i*»  »»*r»» 
ptuUtl>  I'l  tlK'^*  >*la«»/i*  t>»rvtf«»rod  l>  ««m 
<>l<ftl   tU\l»Uf   Ui  «!»•  UftiUv]  H  -Htm. 

'Hi"  eK-<rjtr«rii.n  ulaiidfe  lyii  ;/  ttotih  ni  t»i#> 
E<|uat/)r  Wf|(t  imken  pMM^«i*ion  of  and  «ii<- 
Ltow  h«ld  by  Ji'piiii  TbeM'  i*lHiidk  O'tiifi^i 
of  three  pnnrtrMi  group--::  T»»e  Murianas    Ihr 

Carolines   and  the  Mrirfhull*.  at.d  n  tew  scat- 
tered (-utlyme  Inlands  In  the  sume   vicinity, 
and  all  lytn^  between  the  one  hundred  and 
thirtieth  and  the  one  hundred  und  seventy- 
tieth  decrees  east  latitude,  and  between  the 
first  and  the  twenty-first  degree*  north  long- 
itude.   Principal  among  the  out  yini;  islands 
not  connected  with  any  of  the  gr.mps  is  the 
island    of    Yap,    which    Is   the   southeastern 
termlntis  cf  the  cable  connecilng  Yap  with 
Shanghai,    and    which    was    rnre    a    German 
cable  now  in  pcfssession  cf  tlie  Japanese     Yap 
Is  also  connected  by  cable  row  with  Guam. 
Guam    lif5    b^'twcen    the    Marianas    on    the 
north  and  tiie  Carolines  on  the  south,  with 
Yap  to  the  soutlieest.     It  is  practically  siu"- 
rourded    by    islands    tk)w    ur.der    occup-ition 
by  tlie  Japanese.     Guam  Is  a  rstble   station 
of   great   Imprrtauce    to    the    United   States. 
Our  Pacific  cable  rutm  trotn  Manila  to  Guam. 
and  from  Guam  to  San   Francisco,  touching 
at   Midway    and    the   Hawaiian    croup      The 
ccble  line  runs  from  Guam  north  to  Yoko- 
hama,  emerging,  however,  at   Bonin   Island, 
wliich    is    the    extent    to    which    the    United 
Si^ates  owns  the  cable  norlhwsrd      Notwith- 
standing tlie  fact  thai  the  Umted  States  owns 
the   ciible    to    th;it    point,   landing    is    there 
made  upon  Japanese  soil  aiKi  oper.itors  other 
than  Japanese  are  not  allowed  tm  that  island. 
Consequently.   Japiin    is    in   control   at    that 
point  of   the   American   cable      As   has  been 
slated.   Guam    is   al>o    connected    with    Ytip. 
and.  consequently,  can  commur.lcate  throu<xh 
Yap   directly    with   Shanghai    over    the   Ger- 
man cable      This  makes  Guam  the  principal 
cable  station  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  ca- 
bles from  Manila.  Shanghai.  Yokohama,  and 
San  Francisco  center   there      iLs   utility    to 
the  United  States  as  r  cable  staticn  is  Jeop- 
ardized by  the  fact  tiiflt  it  is  practically  sur- 
rounded by  islands  under  foreien  jurisdiction 
and    control.      The   ex -German    i;-^lands   now 
under  Japanese  occupation  have  been  closed 
to  forelsn  trade.     'Vba.sels  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flac:  and  belcngmg  to  Amencari  luteres>J! 
which  formerly  did  a  large  copra  businebs  in 
these    isianfls    have     been     precluded     irom 
landing  and  from  continuing  tlieir  butmch.-j 
(except   that    permision    hcs    been    granted 
for  one  spe-iflcd  ste.amer  tc  call  at  two  speci- 
fied islands — one   In   each   group--to  collect 
copra  there  dep<x=iU'd).     So  th£t  because  of 
the    fact    th£:t    Amer.can    vcsst'.i   have    been 
denied  the  privilege  of  coasting  between  and 
stopping  at  the  islands  in  these  three  groups. 
we  are  without  information  as  to  what  has 
been  done  bv  way  cf  defense  and  fortiflra- 
tion  in  those  Islands.     It  has   been  rumtTcd 
that  the  Japanese  hsve  fortified  to  a    c>n- 
tiderable  extent  a  few  of  them.    This  may 
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lind  may  not  be  true.  If  it  Is  true,  our  cable 
station  is  already  Jeopardized.  If  It  Is  not 
true.  It  can  easily  be  true,  and  the  utility  of 
our  station  Is  thereby  Jeopardized. 

So  that  In  these  Islands  the  Unit<-d  States 
has  a  very  material  Interest.  In  time  of  war 
the  cable  could  be  very  easily  cut  by  ships 
op>eratlng  from  any  one  of  the  Islands  lying 
north,  south,  southeast,  or  southwest  of 
Guam.  If  the  cable  were  cut  at  that  point, 
CUT  communication  with  the  Philippines 
would  be  not  only  Interrupted,  but  prevented. 
Besides  serving  as  a  menace  to  the  continuity 
of  our  cable  commun;caticn  with  the  Ph.lip- 
plnes.  these  Islands  also  form  a  screen  sepa- 
rating the  Philippines  from  the  Hawaiian 
group  and  from  the  United  States.  Any  boat 
going  to  the  Philippines,  unless  It  passes 
through  Japanese  waters,  must  pass  either 
through  or  close  to  the  islands  en  the  north 
or  south  of  Guam  (all  now  under  Japanese 
occupation).  It  would  be  impossible  to  send 
any  military  forces  to  the  Philippines  with 
any  safety,  If  the  convoy  were  directed 
through  the  usual  channels.  Also,  tliey 
would  be  a  constant  menace  to  naval  ships 
moving  througli  the  Pacific  and  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States. 

-;  SfCCESTlO.NS 

Japan  will  undoubtedly  claim  possession  of 
the  islands  she  now  occupies,  formerly  Ger- 
man. England  will  undoubtedly  do  the  same 
as  regards  those  Islands  which  she  now  occu- 
pies While  the  United  States  has  an  Interest, 
and  while  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States  to  own  Samoa  and 
the  Carolines  and  the  Marianas,  the  United 
States  cannot  make  a  direct  claim  to  them 
or  to  any  of  them.  Immediately  that  a  claim 
to  made,  we  admit  the  right  of  both  Engletui 
■nd  Japan  to  claim. 

It  l«  conceivable  that  If  the  United  States 
took  the  (xjflttion  that  nome  or  all  of  the 
Psciflc  tsliinds  ahoul'l  be  returned  to  Ger- 
many, the  Unltid  State*  could,  after  the  peace 
conference  adjourns,  ome  to  some  arrange- 
ment with  Germany  which  would  transfer 
the  Marianas,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Samoan 
group  to  the  sovereli^nly  of  the  United 
States.  If  a  war  Indemnity  Is  demand,  d  and 
obtained  frf)m  Germany,  the  payment  of  the 
Indemnity,  or  a  part  of  it,  might  be  offset  by 
a  transfer  of  these  Islands  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  this  could 
not  be  done  morally  while  the  peace  confer- 
ence sits.  Tlie  insistence  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  return  of  the  islands  to  Germany 
would  be  unpopular  and  would  not  be  under- 
stood in  this  country.  (Let  us  hope  not  in 
Japan  or  In  England  )  No  other  procedure 
which  would  Insure  to  the  United  States  the 
possession  of  those  Islands  which  are  so  ma- 
terial to  our  present  possessions  and  future 
safety  appears  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  therefore  recommended: 

First.  That  the  United  States  take  the  po- 
sition that  the  Carolines.  Marshalls.  Mari- 
anas. Yap.  and  the  Pelew  Islands  and  the 
Samoan  group  be  returned  to  Germany  by 
the  peace  conference. 

Second.  That  after  the  peace  conference 
adjourns,  the  United  States  immediately  en- 
ter Into  negotiations  with  Germany  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  Marianas,  Carolines, 
Yap.  and  the  Samoan  group,  and  such  others 
as  may  be  desirable  or  obtainable. 

Third.  That  the  Guano  Islands  lying  be- 
tween the  Samoan  and  Hawaiian  groups  be 
arranged  for  transfer  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States,  or  that  such  of  them  as 
are  claimed  by  Great  Britain  shall  be  as- 
signed by  her  to  the  United  States. 

Since  Germany,  under  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  has  surrendered  practically  her 
whole  Navy  lo  the  Allied  command,  i^he  is 
x\o  longer  a  nav.il  power  and  for  many, 
many  years  cannot  hope  to  be.    England  and 


Japan  are  great  naval  powers.  The  pc6,ses- 
slon  by  England  and  Japan  of  many  Islands 
throughout  the  Pacific  which  can  be  us^d  for 
naval  bases  and  which  are  situated  at  strate- 
gic points  Is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Its  dominant  p)osltlcn 
in  the  Pacific.  The  argument  that  the  re- 
turn of  the  Islands  to  Germany  wlU  place 
her  In  a  position  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Pacific  has  now  no  foundation  and  falls 
utterly. 

Note. — In  connection  with  this  memoran- 
dum please  see  map  showing  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  colors  and  map  show- 
ing the  existence  and  nonexistence  of  the 
Guano  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  two  vol- 
umes confidentially  printed  as  follows: 
Notes  on  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific  and  Notes  on  the  Guano  Islands 
of  the  Pacific,  all  of  which  were  delivered  to 
Mr.  Harrison  for  the  Secretary  of  State. 

B(EECKINRIDCE)     L(ONG). 

To  the  American  Commission  to  Negoti- 
ate Peace,  December  14.  1918. 


Eif  hty-sixth  Anniversary  of  Birth  of 
Woodrow  Wilson 
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(From    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
December  29,  1942] 

ISLANDS   LOST  IV    1919 

No  nation  Jti^tly  can  complain  about  being 
penalized  for  its  faults,  but  it  sometimes  has 
happened  that  the  American  people  have 
been  obliged  to  suffer  for  their  virtues.  An 
Interesting  case  In  point  recently  was  dis- 
closed by  the  State  Department.  It  refers 
to  an  effort  to  prevent  certain  German  pos- 
sessions In  the  Pacific  falling  Into  Japanes* 
hands  In  1910— an  endeavor  which  unfortu- 
nately failed  with  results  now  sadly  apparent. 

To  understand  the  strategic  values  involved 
In  the  matter  It  is  necessary  merely  to  glance 
at  the  map  showing  the  expanse  of  water 
lying  between  Hawaii  and  the  Phlllpplnet, 
Scattered  over  the  chart  there  are  three 
groups  of  Ulands  bearing  the  names  Caroline, 
Marshall,  and  Marianas  cr  Ladrones.  Thoee 
tiny  dots  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  as 
Breckinridge  lymg,  then  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  now  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, realized,  "formed  a  screen"  which  might 
menace  communications  between  Honolulu 
and  Manila.  Germany  owned  all  three 
archipelagoes  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
In  1914.  Mr.  Long  advocated  temporary 
restoration  to  the  Reich  in  1919— as  a  pre- 
liminary to  acquisition  by  the  United  States. 

But  traditional  American  Idealism  inter- 
ferred  with  the  plan  In  harmony  with  the 
policies  of  1883  and  1908.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  on  January  8.  1918,  told  the  world 
that  "we  demand  •  •  •  nothing  pecu- 
liar to  ourselves."  Public  opinion  supported 
his  disavowal  of  compensations.  At  Ver- 
sailles, indemnities  were  required  lor  Bel- 
gium and  France,  but  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States,  acting  in  line  with  the  pat- 
tern of  prevailing  sentiment  at  home,  re- 
fused to  accept  anything.  The  League  of 
Nations  then  mandated  the  Carolines.  Mar- 
shalls, and  Marianas  to  Japan,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  confirmed  at  the  Washington 
conference  in  1P22. 

Of  course,  the  Japanese  Government  sol- 
emnly covenanted  not  to  fortify  the  former 
German  Islands.  Even  after  it  was  known 
that  Toklo  had  broken  Its  pledge.  Congress 
still  declined  to  take  steps  to  protect  adja- 
cent Guam.  The  romantic  transcendental- 
ism of  the  American  mind  continued  until 
Pearl  Harbor.  How  seriously  it  handicapped 
the  defense  forces  of  the  United  States  now 
Is  obvious.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  State 
E>epartment,  releasing  the  story  of  Mr.  Long's 
frustration,  says:  "Any  intelligent  approach 
to  another  world  settlement  must  take  Into 
consideration  the  errors  •  •  •  of  the 
last." 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thur.^dau,  January  7,  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  an  article  on 
Woodrow  Wil.son.  written  by  the  Honor- 
able Josephas  Daniels,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record, 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

(From  the  Raleigh   (N.  C  )   News  and 

Observer] 

Wilson  Annut.rs.^ry  Finds  Mfn  Tltning  to 

His     Vi.sioN--Jo=EPHrs     Danieis     Reviiws 

United  States  Rejection  of  Pe.\ce  Program 
I  By  Josephus   Daniels) 

Tlie  eighty-sixth  anniversary  today  cf  the 
birth  of  Wocdrcw  Wilson  finds  a  distraught 
world  feverishly  .=eeklng  a  way  to  .secure  and 
underglrd  the  world  peace  which  Wilson  en- 
visioned and  wh;ch  the  United  States  Senate 
rejected.  That  generation  demon.«tratfd 
willingness  to  do  and  dare  and  die  In  war.  tut 
put  away  the  peace  that  was  within  Itjt  gra<p. 

A  score  and  3  y  ars  later  men  who  wcr« 
blind  then,  and  millions  mere,  are  looklnf 
t»clc  to  glory  to  Wilson's  vision  splendid. 
In  their  hearts  they  now  are  enshrining  th« 
one  man  who  never  doubted  that  the  fate  of 
the  world  was  wrr-pped  up  In  the  covenant 
he  brought  to  hu  people  from  the  peac* 
conference. 

At  Paris  there  were  those  who  wi>hed  • 
separate  peace  treaty  which  would  ha\e  tnada 
the  Trf-aty  of  Vcrrallles  as  unworthy  and 
sordid  as  that  of  Vienna.  Wilson  sto(  d  In.- 
movably  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  cove- 
nant In  the  terms  of  peace.  No  deferred 
plan  then  cr  now  would  Insure  permpnent 
peace, 

rnar  and  only 

The  Lejigue  of  Nations  was  the  Rrst  and 
only  plan  cf  nearly  all  nations  ever  devised 
by  the  hand  of  man  to  fulfill  the  long- 
cherlihed  hope  of  peace  on  earth.  Its  Im- 
perfections were  remediable.  The  great  bcdy 
of  people  hailed  It  as  the  fulfillment  of  the 
shibboleth,  "A  w.-\r  agaln.st  war."  which  car- 
ried America  Into  the  World  War 

Wilson  had  promised  the  ycuth  h"  sum- 
moned Into  battle  that  their  sacrifice  would 
Insure  a  warless  world.  That  goal  was  In  his 
heart  when  he  said  in  his  war  me:j5agc  to 
Congress : 

"The  right  Is  more  precious  than  peace, 
and  we  .«^hall  fight  for  the  things  which  wo 
have  always  carried  nearest  our  heart.«— for 
democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  '■ubmlt 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  natio;is.  for  a  universal  dominion  cf 
right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  r.s 
shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations 
and  make  the  world  Itself  at  last  free." 
His  one  aspiration 

During  the  long  struggle,  that  pledge  w?s 
Wilsons  pillar  cf  cloud  by  day  and  piUur  cf 
fire  by  night.  To  him  a  treaty  of  permanent 
peace  was  his  heavenly  vision.  He  was  net 
dl.<;obedient  to  it.  Woodrow  Wilson  went  to 
Paris  with  but  one  aspiration  and  aim— to 
garner  the  fruits  cf  victory  by  a  world  organ- 
ized for  peace.  He  returned  crowned  v.llh 
success  in  his  holy  quest. 
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In  addition  to  thLs  wholehearted  oonae- 
cration.  Wilson  felt  he  could  not  face  the 
mothers  who  had  lobX  tbelr  sons  if  he  did  not 
make  certain  that  their  sacriQce  would  be 
the  guaranty  that  those  who  came  after 
them  would  be  freed  from  the  fate  of  those 
who  had  given  their  lives. 

A    PKOPHECT 

Returning  home  with  the  precious  cove- 
nant, he  fcund  the  great  bcdy  of  the  people 
In  sympathy  with  the  noble  instrument  he 
submitted  for  ratification.  In  advocacy  of 
the  League,  at  St.  Lculs.  September  25.  1919. 
Wilson  said  that  il  the  treaty  were  rejected 
or  impaired  he  felt  he  ought  to  stand  up 
before  the  youths  vhose  devotion  had  bought 
victory,  and  say: 

"Boys.  I  tc!d  you  Ijefcre  you  went  bctoss 
the  seas  that  this  was  a  war  against  wars, 
end  I  did  my  best  to  fulfill  the  promise,  but 
I  em  oM:'.,ed  to  come  to  ycu  In  mortifica- 
tion and  shame  and  say  I  have  not  been  able 
to  fulfill  the  promise.  Ycu  are  betrayed. 
Tou  fought  for  somethlne  you  did  not  get 
And  the  elory  of  the  armies  and  the  navies 
cf  the  United  States  is  gone  like  a  dream 
of  the  night,  and  there  ensues  upon  It.  In  the 
BUlUble  darkness  of  the  nlnht,  the  night- 
mare of  dread  which  lay  upon  the  nations 
before  this  war  came;  and  there  will  come 
eomettme  In  the  vengeful  providence  cf  Gcd. 
anc'.hcr  st-uggle  In  which  not  a  few  hundrtd 
thousand  fine  men  from  America  will  have 
t-)  ai".  but  as  many  million*  as  are  necr«sary 
to  arcf  mpliSh  the  final  freedom  of  the  peoples 
cf  the  Wf;r!d  " 

Tbrre  grimly  sprjfce  the  true  prophet  who 
saw  further  Into  the  future  than  most  of  hi*  ; 
cr>nteml>'r*ries  We  have  lived  to  see  the 
prophecy  fum:i«»d  In  the  terrible  losses  which 
V.'jUon  toret<  !d  Thi:.  wur  wfnild  never  have 
cursed  the  W'Tld  If  the  dominant  trwncmty  in 
the  Senate  had  not  rejected  mankind  s  most 
ln»pire<J  civilian  prophet. 

"THE   aUTAT    CASUAI.IY" 

Wilson  was  the  great  cawualty  of  the  World 
War.  The  doctors  did  n<>t  d'fgnose  the  d'.s- 
ra.'^e  that  ended  his  life  Th'-r;?  who  were 
admitted  Into  Intimate  relations  know  thnt 
he  died  cf  a  broken  heart — seeing  that  his 
••great  deed  was  too  great  " 

Until  the  blow  struck,  Wilson  coul.i  not  be 
persuadt-l  thnt  enough  Ser.atois  w  uld  vole 
to  scrap  the  In.'trumcnt  wh'.ch  was  the  sure 
chart  of  world  peace.  Whrn  the  door  to  a 
new  world  In  safety  was  closed  his  heart  was 
broken. 

Wlicn  his  noble  dream  seemed  to  have  been 
la.d  aside.  V.'ilscn  never  lost  faith  thr.t  his 
countrymen  some  day  would  come  to  a  reali- 
zation that  a  world  acvccmcnt  for  peace  was 
essential  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  civili- 
zation, lie  died  in  tlial  faith.  We  have 
lived  to  Bce  men  belatedly  adopting  the 
creed  they  rejected. 

L.AST  TALK  WITH  CHIEF 

Why  do  I  say  that.  In  his  disillusionment 
afur  the  covenant  was  rejected,  Wilson  nevtr 
lost  faith  Uiat  his  inspired  dream  would 
come  true?  Not  long  before  his  passing — 
the  last  time  I  saw  my  old  chief— he  asked 
of  my  reactions  to  the  world  of  that  hour. 

When  I  confessed  to  depression  over  the 
larst  following  the  rejection  of  the  peace 
treaty,  he  made  this  conlcssion  of  his  In- 
cicmitable    faith,    saying: 

"Do  not  be  overanxious  about  the  things 
we  have  carried  in  our  hearts  and  for  which 
we  have  fought.  They  arc  sure  to  prevail. 
They  are  only  delayed."  and.  leaning  heavily 
upon  his  cane,  putting  one  hand  on  niy 
shoulder,  he  said  with  ti.at  qualntness  which 
g;.ve  charm  to  his  SfiVings:  "And  I  will  make 
their  concession  to  Providence — it  may  come 
In  a  better  way  thajx  we  proposed." 


He— 

•TJever  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  thouph  right  were  worsted, 

wrong  would  triumph. 
Held   we   fall   to  rise,  are   baffled   to  fight 

better. 
Sleep  to  wake." 

AND   TOD  AT 

Today,  fighting  on  land  and  sea  and  air, 
millions  In  our  armed  forces  have  their  pur- 
pose steeled  to  win  a  victory  that  vlll  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  the  inliumanlty  of 
war.  And  at  home  more  than  a  hundred 
million  civilians  fully  enllsied  for  victory 
have  highly  resolved  that  never  again  shall 
free  men  lack  the  machinery  to  prevent  a 
return  of  the  present-day  tragedy. 

Faith  In  the  coming  of  the  day  of  a  world 
covenant  of  peace  gave  satisfaction  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson  as  his  ship  sailed  we,=:t.  It  Is 
to  us.  the  living,  cursed  by  the  lack  of  wis- 
dom nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  to 
translate  the  Wilson  covenant  into  a  com- 
pact that  will  Insure  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men. 

It  may  not  ccnie  in  the  exi^ct  terms  of  the 
Instrument  Wilson  brought  from  Pans.  In- 
deed, as  he  prophesied,  the  lasting  peace  may 
come  In  a  bietter  way  than  Wilson  conceived. 

DAT  OF  DEDICATION 

December  28.  1M2.  coming  as  his  dire 
prophecy  Is  being  fulfilled  in  bkxxl  and  m.c- 
rlflce.  should  be  a  day  f<f  consecration  to  ih  • 
Ideals  for  which  Wllvjn  (tave  his  life  8%  well 
as  of  fuM  dedlralion  to  winning  the  war  and 
wlnnlog   the  peace. 


Mileafc  Rationiof 


EXTENSION  OP  liEMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  subject  tcdii>'  of  greater  interest  on 
our  home  front  than  mileage  rationing. 
The  program  for  limiting  automobile  use 
to  the  end  that  all  cars  may  be  kept  in 
operntion  until  synthetic  rubber  is  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  was  originally 
recommended  by  the  Baruch  committee. 
It  has  been  translated  into  action 
through  the  Office  of  Rubber  Director 
JefTers,  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation. However,  there  is  widespread 
concern  over  rationing  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. It  is  evident  that  rigid  regula- 
tions drafted  in  Washington  cannot  meet 
special  local  conditions.  While  ration- 
ing boards  have  done  a  patriotic  job 
under  trying  times,  it  is  fast  becoming 
evident  that  rationing  is  too  important 
to  be  handled  by  boards  without  suffi- 
cient personnel,  equipment,  and  operat- 
ing expenses.  I  am  confident  that  this 
whole  problem  must  be  faced  by  the 
present  Congress. 

One  of  the  organizations  wliich  has 
from  the  very  first  supported  the  mile- 
age-rationing plan  and  given  full  co- 
operation to  Federal  agencies  is  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  of 
which  I  am  a  vice  president.  Through 
Its  aetwork  ol  affiliated  mo^or  clubs,  the 


A.  A.  A.  has  made  a  very  constructive 
survey  of  rationing.  It  finds  that  there 
Is  an  imperative  need  for  overhauling 
rationing  machinery  and  procedures,  and 
has  so  reported  to  Rubt>cr  Director  Jcl- 
fers. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.seni  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  rep>oit  on  mileage 
rationins  by  the  Amencan  Automobile 
Association  as  submitted  to  the  Rubber 
Director. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 


RKPOKT     ON     MIUJ^CZ    RATinNTNG     BT     AMOtTOAN 
AtTTOMOBILE     ASSOCIATION — IMMFOIATT     0\1«- 

HAtn,rNG  or  rationing  machinery  and  p«o- 

CEDCSES  FOUND   IMPESATIVI 

The  mileage  rationing  program  l*:  based  on 
the  report  of  the  Baruch  committee  The 
objective  of  the  pngram  is  to  keen  m  rnrra- 
tion  during  the  period  of  rubt>er  stringency, 
en  a  limited  m:leage.  all  the  automcbilrs  that 
are  mechanically  f^t.  In  putting  the  program 
Into  effect,  the  Government  rcc. prized  one? 
and  for  all  that  p.is?enger-car  transyortatlon 
Is  of  vital  Irrportance  to  the  war  effort  and 
to  the  civilian  ect>nrim.y  of  the  country 

Because  of  the  broad  objectives  ot  the 
program  and  the  urgency  cf  tlie  rubber  sltu- 
at.on.  the  Amirlcan  Automobile  A.ssofiatlon 
endcr.=;ed  the  program  at  ltJ«  Inf-epilon  and 
has  ccr'sistcntly  rupp  irt'd  It  We  have  kept 
In  clo<-e  touch  with  the  oprration  "f  rsMor.tiig 
slnrc  the  bfijliinlng  of  ih**  (^a^'iP**  >h'  rtag.- 
nl'.n?  the  A*;.intU  vaboird  a;.d  In  It.r  cmji.- 
try  as  a  whole  sinct-  tk-rrrAyr  1.  wt^en  Tfa- 
llon-wlde  tuA^ragt  rationing  wer.f  Ir.to  rfltct. 
Our  afTlIlat'd  tnilor  club-  Ifi  <  vi  ry  r'rtion  of 
the  Country  have  worl'.f  d  f 'o  '■',}  wi'h  their 
local  rai:onli.g  boarCf  lu  an  t?TMt  Vi  tnakrt 
the  i>r  aitirn  ►.Ufrf,'%»ful  In  Ut  praci:r4l  ippl;- 
<■  i"'  Th'.«  and  our  own  <\'>tv  rn  pcratioji 

uiiij   the  OHicc  cf  Pr.ce  Adni.JuMjatioa  na- 
tionally ha.*:  ni-de  tli!.--  btuJy  p  *  Ible 

Wf  have  Ju^it  completed  a  cl.cck  with  our 
clubs  on  their  exj>crlei.ci'.  Our  f.ndliigH 
clearly  indlciite  that  If  tJie  pro^jani  lo  V) 
fuinil  the  oLJtctlvch  of  the  Baruch  C(.  nmittee, 
if  It  IS  to  be  bucccj»'5;ul  and  net  bf;g  di>wn 
ar.d  fcrffit  public  confldence.  Immediate 
Btep:s  niiist  be  taken  to  overhaul  the  progriira, 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  cf  admin- 
istrative set-up  and  procedures. 

The  corrcciu>ns  suggestrd  in  this  memo- 
randum are  In  every  In.stance  b.-r^r d  on  actual 
e.\i>€rience  of  our  affiliated  motar  clubs.  In 
addition,  the  more  Important  corroctiun.*  ad- 
vanced definitely  reflect  the  views  of  the  ra- 
tioning boards  themselves. 

1  Tit  m.leage  ratlonii.g  program  a.Tecta 
some  42  000.000  drivers  In  Its  ever-all  re- 
sults It  reaches  a  very  Itrge  segment  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Slates.  We  strongly 
believe  that  Government  agencies  reapon-sible 
for  the  program  should  take  It  fcr  granted 
that  the  ovcrwhelmlr.p  mr.j-rity  of  these 
people  are  willing  and  anxious  to  coopernf? 
with  the  Government  In  rubber  conservation 
during  the  emergency.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Baruch  committee  It-self  recgnized  that 
voluntary  coop)eratlon  on  the  part  of  the 
motorists  had  brought  about  substantial  re- 
duction of  driving  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  date  on  which  the  report  was  Issued.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  there  wou'd  have  been 
more  cooperation  and  a  larger  drgree  of  vol- 
untary conservation  had  the  motorists  clearlv 
understood  what  was  expected  of  them.  The 
confusion  and  the  conflict  In  Washington 
made  such  a  clear  understanding  impossible. 

We   therefo.-e   suggest   that  from    now   oix 
more  stress  be  placed  en   voluntary  cccpora- 
tlon     by     motorists     and     by    commun-.ts 
throughout  tlie  United  States;  that  such  c;  -' 
operation  be  taken  for  granted  by  all  tho-e 
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charged  with  the  atJmlnlstrat  ion  of  the  pro- 
gram. Intimatums  that  motorlata  are  chJa- 
elers  who  must  be  policed  at  every  step  »erv« 
only  to  create  mass  resentment  and  rrsist- 
ance.  T*^ 

2.  There  are  IndlcatterHH-Wuii^nilinons  of 
motcnsts  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the 
mlleagp-rationlng  program  Is  necessary. 
Clearly  a  big  educational  Job  still  remains  to 
be  done.     Hence  we  suggest — 

(a)  That  In  dealing  with  this  problem  of 
mileage  rationing  in  the  future,  the  respon- 
sible officials  give  to  the  public  the  facts  and 
the  real  reasons  for  rationing  actions  In  a 
manner  similar  to  that  recently  followed  by 
the  Department  o{  Agriculture  and  the  Office 
of  War  Information  In  explaining  the  rea- 
sons and  the  objectives  of  the  food  rationing 
program.  Nothing  comparable  to  that  was 
done  In  connection  with  mileage  rationing. 

(b)  That  specially  equipped  and  trained 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, of  the  regional  offices  and  of  the  dis- 
trict offices  be  assigned  to  telling  the  ?tory 
behind  mileage  rationing  and  that  they  tell  a 
consistent  story  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  in 
the  situation.  There  Is  room  for  more  em- 
phasis on  the  training  of  all  personnel  em- 
ployed to  deal  with  the  public  in  the  ration- 
ing set-up.  In  addition,  whenever  possible. 
local  people  with  knowledge  of  local  condi- 
tions should  be  selected  to  R\\  Important 
positions  In  regional  and  district  offices. 

(c)  That  before  announcing  new  programs 
through  the  press,  the  local  rationing  boards 
be  fully  Informed  as  to  what  is  coming  and 
thoroughly  Instructed  In  the  new  procedures 
that  are  to  be  established.  One  of  the 
mo.'^t  demoralizing  things  to  date  has  been 
the  lag  betwern  press  announcement  and  ine 
receipt  of  Information.  Instructions,  and 
forms  by  the  rationing  boards.  Tlie  boards 
cou2d  not  do  an  adequate  Job  of  exphilnlng 
or  servicing  If.  as  so  often  happened,  they 
themselves  did  not  know  what  it  was  all 
about. 

<d>  That  there  should  be  brought  about  a 
dejjree  of  simplification  that  is  now  entirely 
lacking.  There  should  be  a  minimum  of 
forms  to  decipher,  understand,  sign,  file,  and 
check  back  on.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  most  unfortunate  conse- 
quences that  have  resulted  from  complicated 
and  highly  technical  rationing  forms  ema- 
nating from  W:vshlngton.  Instructions  going 
to  local  boards  should  be  stripped  of  legal 
verbiage  and  technicalities  to  the  end  that 
laymen  serving  on  these  boards  may  under- 
stand them. 

(e)  That  rationing  programs  should  be 
timed  far  enough  apart  to  enable  the  boards 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  procedures 
governing  one  program  or  a  phase  of  a  pro- 
gram before  a  new  project  is  given  to  them 
fw  administration.  For  example,  tiie  ration- 
ing boards  In  30  States  were  struggling  with 
the  Intricacies  and  the  processing  demands 
under  the  mileage  rationing  program  when 
the  fuel -rationing  program  was  thrown  In 
their  laps. 

3.  The  local  boards  are  definitely  breaking 
dowii  under  the  burden  of  the  rationing  tasks 
that  they  are  being  asked  to  perform.  No 
praise  Is  too  high  for  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  have  worked  on  these  boards 
without  compensation.  But  the  Job  has  now 
far  out-stripp{d  volunteer  help  and  the  paid 
help  that  has  boen  made  available.  It  Is  not 
too  much  to  siy  that  if  mtle.Tge  ra»!f.ning  Is 
in  i.ucceed.  the  maximum  rfflciencjr  and  cour- 
t«»y  mu.4t  be  •slAblished  In  the  local  ration* 
ing  itft'Up  It  Is  impftattve  (hat  more  paid 
and  i4dec|UHtr}y  trnlned  prr^sotuirl  be  aatlgned 
l<i  ih0  l"cal  h'>ai(i«  with';in  dolajr 

To  drtte  CKttgtP<^»  hno  nfP^'^rMnted  I140,< 
OOUOOO  for  ItiD  onV'K  t,t  t*>>«  A<linl«it«<r(iUi(ii. 
It  !•  cur  uitii«r*tNM<tui«!  it.ni  tiuo^yju^joo  at 
that  m»Mf  h>i«  lH>ei»  »\Un"*i0(l  Ut  tll«  MtlOtWl 

titHt'i'ii  lit  Wm  t^ '    '1,  lit*  0  rrfllonai  Ctnre; 

and  ihudiaK        >•     \  mmiI  I4d,000,0<><i  (m  Him 
1,000  IuchI  niU'iiitiM  uoflida,    In  other  wurd«, 


less  tl.an  30  percent  of  the  money  Is  bfing 
expended  In  the  offices  to  which  the  public 
has  to  look  for  servict..  There  are  900  paid 
emplo>ees  In  the  regional  office  of  the  Office 
of  Piice  Admlnl-af ration  in  New  York,  as  com- 
pared with  1  "»00  paid  employees  for  all  the 
local  boards  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pre.sumably.  from  the  standpoint  of  balance, 
a  similar  situation  pertains  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  not  our  contention  that  too  much 
money  is  being  spent  on  national,  regional, 
and  district  Office  of  Price  AdmlnL-rtratlon 
offices.  We  have  not  gone  Into  that  phase 
of  the  set-up  But  what  we  do  contend  and 
cannot  overemphasize  Is  that  not  enough 
Is  being  spent  on  local  offices  Tlie  result  Is 
that  demoralization  Is  proceeding  apace 
with  long  lines  of  motori.'-ts  left  waiting  out- 
side rationing  boards  day  after  day  and 
with  unending  delays  in  securing  the  services 
implied  in  the  program,  be  It  supplementary 
gasoline  rations,  tires,  cr  what  have  you.  If 
the  funds  to  do  a  proper  Job  locally  are  not 
available  then  Congress  should  be  asked  to 
make  them  available  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

4  Any  program  for  streamlining  pro- 
cedures should  aim  at  reducing  the  number 
of  personal  appearances  that  the  present  sys- 
tem makes  obligatory.  The  fact  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  boards  meet  only  infre- 
quently to  pass  on  supplementary  applica- 
tions means  that  many  npphcations  go  over 
from  week  to  week.  A  more  adequate  .set- 
up should  make  poF.<;ible  the  delegation  of 
authority  by  the  beard  to  Individual  members 
to  pass  on  applications.  There  should  be  a 
review  of  present  procedvires  in  regard  to 
"B"  and  "C"  coupons  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  can  be  Issued  for  longer  periods, 
thu*;  requiring  fewer  person.-^l  appearances  en 
the  part  of  applicant''.  We  feel  that  11  Is 
entirely  possible  to  bring  this  about. 

Under  present  operating  practices  the 
boards  are  Inundated  with  paper  work  inci- 
dent to  filing  this  or  that  form  The  filing 
systems  are  wholly  Inadequate.  Many  of  our 
clubs  feel  that  a  good  deal  of  this  paper 
work  and  filing  can  be  di-^^pensed  with. 
Manifestly,  with  employees  already  over- 
worked, there  should  be  no  paper  work  that 
Is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Local  boards  should  be  supplied  with 
enough  of  the  neces'^ary  forms  to  meet  the 
service  demands  of  the  public  Too  often  we 
get  the  story  at  no  forms  available  at  the 
local  boards.  Even  admitting  printing  diffi- 
culties, it  should  not  be  inujo.ssible  *o  keep 
the  ritioning  boards  supplied  with  forms  and 
to  get  these  forms  to  the  boards  In  ample 
time. 

Tlii're  .'hculd  be  a  review  of  the  relation- 
ship between  local  b<^ards  and  the  regional 
offices  B<iards  In  large  centers  of  popula- 
t'on  resent  the  fact  that  they  are  operating 
under  long-distance  control.  For  example, 
Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  2,000.000, 
pets  instructions  from  a  regional  office  in  New 
York  City  rather  than  fiom  a  point  In  Penn- 
sylvania. WashingU  n,  at  stone's  throw  from 
the  national  Office  of  Price  Administration 
offices,  gets  Us  Instructions  from  New  York 
City.  Detroit,  with  Its  tremendous  accumu- 
lation of  war  Industries  and  its  great  depend- 
ence on  automobile  tran'=p<irtntlon.  gets 
rationing  Instructions  from  Cleveland 

5  Mileage  rationing  Is  psAentlally  different 
from  any  other  form  of  rationing  that  we 
have  had  to  dote  or  are  likely  to  hAve,  It 
is  predicated,  not  on  ab^'lute  eqitnlltjr  as  be- 
tween   till   r|f|/»ti«i   but    |a   rt"«iKMPd    to  aMiffn 

•very  iMdividont  owr.<r  "f  nn  aut^rtnoblle  a 
nilk  i:  '  r  ,r,,i  f.,,  1,1,  I  r.  t  'tUmim  Uft6»  Vafjr 
fi<ifn}''  <  ■.  o  ptfez/f,  c,,  riMi' h  «o  that  roMU* 
l(ti|'/ii«  iitiiat  if  osiioiirjy  nH'i/lc  III  r/tdcr 
(•>    U' Uiov    lit*    i/Vfi    nit    ^l\lll,  >*«       lleni.0,    In 

adiniiiiai'-rliig  Min  riiil<<ui(«  ra)t'/nlii|  iifitntum 
It  \s  ri'-('r<*a«ry  Omi  (Im  loi  al  bonrda  be  vranied 
II  iiiii>  h  ((<"•*' 1^  iitxHoHit*  if  iiu(i/iM>nty  (linn 
III'  y  have  tr<  u  niJi*  t '  <  »•   '  =«  to  date,    It 


would  be  all  to  the  good,  therefore.  If  we 
could  pnx-eed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
txjards  Job  is  to  interpiet  and  act  on  the 
spirit  of  the  mileage  rationing  regulations 
rather  than  on  the  strict  form,  and  that  the 
boards  are  not  violating  this  or  that  law  or 
regulation  when  they  act  counter  to  a  regula- 
tion or  make  a  dccHion  in  a  situutltn  for 
which  no  provision  has  been  made 

Rubber  Director  William  M.  Jeffers  and 
Leon  Henderson,  who  recently  resigned  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
cppeared  before  the  Truman  committee  on 
Novimber  27,  Ju.^t  a  few  days  beft)re  the  mile- 
age rationing  program  went  Into  effect.  The.'^e 
officials  vehemently  proclaimed  their  belief 
In  local  autonomy  for  the  rationing  boards 
and  In  common-sense  administration.  Said 
Mr.  Jeffers : 

"It  must  be  common-sense  administration: 
and  if  I  continue  to  handle  it.  It  will  be 
common-sense  administration." 

Said  Mr    Henderson: 

"Common  .'-ense  will  be  exercised,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  any  situation  that 
develops  in  which  essentiality  is  involved." 

And  yet  the  reports  we  get  are  uniformly 
to  the  effect  that  this  declaration  of  faith 
has  not  reached  the  field  force  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Office  of  Price  Admini.'^trat'.on  em- 
ployees to  whom  the  boards  look  for  advice 
are  Insisting  on  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
and  the  last  comma  of  the  regulations;  that 
they  are.  In  fact,  urging  the  boards  to  bf» 
tough.  Tlie  local  boards  must  be  tru.'-ted 
to  deal  fairly  with  their  neighb<5rs.  to  pro- 
tect the  .social  and  economic  structure  of  their 
communities,  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  safe- 
guard the  national  Interest  from  the  stand- 
point of  making  the  rubber-conservation 
program  successful. 

Many  ca.ses  arise  every  day  that  are  not 
covered  in  any  regulation.  In  a  structure  as 
complicated  as  ours  such  cases  will  arise  no 
matter  how  many  regulations  are  Issued. 
Take  two  examples  out  of  many.  Wounded 
service  men  are  returning  every  week  from 
the  battle  fronts.  Their  condition  precludes 
the  use  of  mass  transportation.  They  need 
fresh  air  and  they  want  to  visit  relatives. 
The  family  Is  operating  on  an  A-coupon  book. 
As  the  regulations  stand  today,  the  boards 
cannot  give  any  gasoline  for  the  benefit  of 
the  service  men  home  on  sick  leave.  But 
common  sense  would  indicate  that  some  gas- 
oline should  be  grunted  In  these  cases  and 
the  boards  would  grant  it  if  they  understood 
that  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
to  put  them  In  a  strait  Jacket.  An  auto- 
mobile Is  stolen  and  Is  found  150  ni!le.s  from 
the  owner's  home  with  the  tank  empty,  of 
course.  The  local  board,  under  present  regu- 
lations, can  provide  enough  gas  to  take  thl.s 
stolen  car  to  the  nearest  storage  gar.ige  but 
not  enough  to  take  It  home.  Here  you  have 
a  case  where  common  sense  either  is  rationed 
or  has  abrogated.  Cases  like  those  Instanced 
may  not  be  very  Important  in  themselves. 
The  point  is  that  thousands  of  such  instances 
would  be  handled  smoothly  if  the  boards  were 
able  to  proceed  more  under  their  own  power 
and  act  on  their  own  discretion.  The  com- 
mon sense  and  the  good  Judgment  of  the  citi- 
zen boards  can.  In  our  Judgment,  be  rflKd 
upon  to  prevent  such  violent  departures  from 
the  regulations  as  would  endanger  the  pro- 
gram Itself. 

6  More  rmphaiils  must  be  placed  on  occu- 
pational driving  -that  Is.  the  ptovidin(j  f/f 
adrqu.ite  mileage  for  perw.ns  outside  thn 
a'rlctly  prpfrrr«f|  <  ifj?  r|r*  who  Jlrpend  f,ti 
the  fiutoriioblle  ft  '  i  rviriK  "u  »h"if  ii'Tfriiil 
bti*lfi<-M  n^Mvl<)r  H'tt>  |«  n  «  qen  where  (]\^- 
pretl'/li  It)  ftio  t,/,ii(dq  nii(|  the  nj.pll/ tit  |/,(i  «,f 
roffifnof)  •eliei  '/  1  I  litllo  (life  of  Itmtiy  lh';t|. 
•ail'l*    of    Jtrfa  .1.4    V  ho    will    t  nve     I'l    Kl'.n    up 

elOfr  their  tioftiea  t,t  (tieir  b*|»iii<-e:,  in  \t  in, 
If  lliey  are  rcalilMed  in  (he  H  iitllcut^K  i''||> 
liii;  'Hie  |/rovi*|oii  of  iiUilltlohul  imiti.^if  (of 
*n|c-cIiioii   im   lii'iitly    HlillOUIuuit   Is  a  kl<  p    lU 
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the  right  direction  but  it  is  more  important    I 
that  there  be  established  a  liberal  and  sane 
approach  to  the  needs  of  occupational  mileage 
as  such. 

7.  There  Is  considerable  criticism  of  the 
great  lack  of  uniformity  in  mileage  allow- 
ances granted  by  the  boards  on  the  ba.-^is  of 
applications  involving  tlie  same  set  of  condi- 
tions. Today  it  would  be  entirely  pi^ssible  to 
submit  three  Identical  applications  to  the 
tame  boaid  and  pet  three  different  decisions. 
If  this  can  happen  to  persons  dealing  with 
the  same  board.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  the 
wide  \anatioi:s  in  different  localities,  d.ffer- 
ent  States,  and  different  regions  of  the  coun- 
t.'V.  Tlie  situation  Is  In  part  due  to  the  d.ffl- 
cultles  that  the  boards  have  in  Intf'rprtting 
regulations  and  to  the  lack  (  f  a  competent 
staff  to  do  the  spadework  With  the  field 
force  at  lis  disposal,  the  OSice  o;  Price  Ad- 
ministration should  l>e  able  to  do  a  better 
Job  in  heipinL;  the  beards  in  developing  uitih- 
ods  and  cla-^slQcations  that  would  to  scrae 
extent  alleviate  this  continuing  irritation 

8  There  Is  mtich  dissatisfaction  with  the 
mileage  rationing  program  on  the  ground 
that  ths  gh'oline  allowance  is  based  on  an 
average  of  15  miles  per  gallon.  This  as^sumed 
mileage  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  millioas 
or  cars.  As  a  result,  the  cars  in  the  latter 
class  do  not  get  the  mileai^c  that  U^ty  are 
supposed  to  get  under  the  program.  There 
Is  also  some  criticism  cf  the  failure  to  make 
any  allowance  for  climate  (such  as  winter 
conditions  In  the  northern  sections  of  the 
country)  and  terrain  (such  as  mountaincus 
country)  that  render  it  impos-sible  to  get 
anyihing  like  the  mileage  {>ermitted  to 
motorists  under  A  and  B  cards  in  the  mileage 
rationing  program. 

We  appreciate  that  the  C2Bce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration is  perfectly  av. are  cf  the  exist- 
ence of  the  problem  created  by  the  differ- 
ential In  the  '  f>eratlcn  of  vehicles  of  different 
sizes  and  operated  under  different  condi- 
tions. The  Office,  in  fact,  has  given  serious 
consideration  to  the  problem  We  realize  the 
d.fficulties  involved  in  reaching  an  equitable 
solution.  We  have  m  the  East  a  gusoline 
shortage  as  well  as  a  rubber  jhcrta':e  to  con- 
tend with.  We  know  that  Individual  car  per- 
formance d<p)ends  upon  many  factors,  in- 
cluding mechanical  efficiency,  manner  of 
driving,  and  climatic  conditions,  the  result 
being  that  large  cars  in  some  instances  get 
more  miles  to  the  gallon  than  do  small  cars. 
We  realise  the  large  amount  of  work  Involved 
m  further  differentiation  as  between  vehicles. 
However,  there  is.  broadly  speaking,  a  defi- 
nite discrimination  In  favor  of  the  smaller 
cars.  Perhaps  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  division  of  all  cars  Into  three  cr  four 
categories,  depending  on  weight  and  horse- 
power, and  gasoline  awarded  on  seme  rough 
average  mile-per-gallcn  basis  for  the  type  as 
a  whole. 

9  It  is  too  early  to  suggest  modifications 
in  the  basic  mileage  rationing  program  iUelf . 
We  do  recommend,  however,  that  there  be  an 
early  appraisal  of  that  part  of  the  preigram 
dealing  with  tire  inspection.  It  is  bas?d  on 
the  veil-founded  principle  that  tire  casings 
must  net  be  injured  beyond  the  point  where 
they  can  be  repaired  and  recapped  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Baruch  report 
f imply  recommended  "periodic"  Inspect lona 
and  did  not  Indkate  the  frequency  of  in'pec- 
ll'ins  Now,  from  a  prattkal  stanUfxTlnt.  the 
job  involved  In  rurrymf!  out  the  Mhedule  it 
lii»pfCtlon»  ordered  by  the  Office  at  Frite  Ad- 
ltllf»l«»»«Moii    I*    n    KlamtMe    la*lc       It    W'.uld 

941*1  v,$>  n.i'ofHite  appfo«im«'«-iy  $ni) out) (xut 
a  tenf  t«i|(  tnt  nt'tre  l(np<'r«ati«  ltie»o  In- 
*f  e<i|/<ti«  w'Mitil  require  ihe  full  iirne  <*f  *"fi»e 
UliJlHIt)  MieMiuitlt*  at  a  (line  Wll'li  the  tttuiittu* 
ii(  Miediaiilia  has  rem  bed  HUiliilhtf  pii'ieir* 
tlmie  1  lif  niuh|x/wer  avullablu  to  the  tear»it(a« 
<i(  (he  rouMiy  I'Xley  la  not  auffi^ienl  even 
to  linitdta  the  (ututiotiitl  rrpi«iri>  llulUent  to 
tttalutuliiiiiK  our  laia  in  upeiailou, 


We  certainly  believe  that  the  requirement 
of  three  Inspections  a  year  for  holders  of  A 
mileage  books — that  is.  every  720  miles  (every 
540  miles  In  the  area  where  A  coupon  book 
value  has  been  reduced) — Involves  far  tco 
much  work  and  expense  for  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing. One  inspection  a  year  for  this  class 
01  car  shotild  meet  all  reasonable  require- 
ments, bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  there 
must  bo  a  special  ln.spectlon  before  a  cer- 
tificate for  a  tire  cr  a  recppiug  is  secured 
from  the  local  boards,  and  that  this  requirc- 
mmt  in  Itself  can  be  made  to  carry  a  lot 
of  moral  suasion  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the 
Importance  cf  tire  care.  Under  the  tire- 
ln::r.cctlon  program,  holders  of  B  coupon 
books  mus^t  have  their  tires  inspected  six 
t.niis  a  year,  or  every  940  miles.  This  re- 
quirement could  very  properly  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  three  inspections  without 
bringing  material  harm  to  the  program  and 
with  an  enormous  saving  of  money  and  m.an- 
powcr.  Tills  Is  the  time  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  garages  are  not  equipped  today  to 
handle  this  part  of  the  program  on  the  ex- 
tensive basis  on  which  it  Is  now  projected. 

In  submitting  these  suggestions,  we  desire 
to  make  it  clear  that  they  are  net  intended 
ir.  any  sense  as  a  critici-m  cr  an  indictment 
of  those  officials  who  pioneered  this  gigantic 
program  of  mileage  rationing  The  Job  if-elf 
wa«  immense,  the  time  was  short,  the  diffi- 
culties and  complexities  wvrc  overwhelming. 
It  was  inevitable  that  experience  should 
demonstrate  weaknesses  in  tlie  structure.  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  suggestions  we  are 
making  herewith  will  be  helpful  in  bringing 
about  a  smoother  administration,  a  greater 
dtgree  of  motorists'  accejHance  and  under- 
siaiidlng.  the  success  of  the  mileage  rationing 
pri.g.am  Itself — all  to  the  end  that  es'-ential 
car  use  may  be  maintained  as  a  necessary 
part  of  our  war  effort  and  that  the  period 
of  drafitlc  restrictions  on  automobile  opera- 
tion may  be  made  as  short  as  possible. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  January  7,  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  brings  new  evidence  of  the  magnifi- 
cent contribution  to  the  Alhed  war  efifort 
being  made  by  Norwegian  men  of  the  sea. 
The  cruel  and  devastating  blows  that 
have  been  directed  at  the  Norwegian 
people  have  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
free  people  throughout  the  world.  On 
December  5,  1942.  the  New  York  Sun  car- 
ried an  article  written  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Sokolsky,  which  I  believe  should  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  the  people  of 
America.  The  article  Is  entitled  "These 
Day.s."  and  I  am  pleased  to  Incorporate 
It  herein  a«  part  of  these  remaiks: 
Tmm«  Days 
(By  Of-mH"  E  Bok^lekv) 
tMit  nnnwt4)it^M  fitrr 

I  eat  tUiWh  Ui  hfttlttit  and  (>l<>ririlKAft  oti  a 
M'-rweKiaii  IreiKbier  tpipnuy  wMti  verjr  u""*^ 
iiitniiHttf,  and  they  Uiia  rrte  l|»«  »i<»y  «/f  H'lt. 
way  lit  the  war  It  w»a  a  ttwmim  lele  i,t 
inmn^n  and  pride  and  the  «if)'i»ia  operaiioM 

lit  «lil(HI  lUtUUuU  di<li|!«l"U«  i/«etoli»  Allien* 
tiitiik  larely  giaep  the  niyihMMimnu  at  the  Noi* 
^eglail  Fleet,  whli  li,  brfotu  tliu  wur,  vkea 
fount)  Ui  uU  the  MoilU  and  tiuw  ik  icUnetU 


by  the  loss  of  1,000.000  deadweight  tons,  and 
the  Norwegians  take  that  In  their  stride. 
From  Vlkinps  to  their  buttles  with  Geiman 
U-boats,  the  Norwegians  have  remained  the 
greatest  eeamen  In  the  wo: Id.  and  that 
cea.-es  to  be  surprising  when  one  is  told 
that  three-quarters  of  this  people  live  within 
20  miles  of  the  seacoatt. 

LITTLE   LATTD   FOB    FOOD 

I  was  also  told  by  these  Norwegians  that 
only  3  percent  of  their  land  Is  .-raijle.  which 
menns  that  they  hare  to  import  neariy  all 
of  their  food.  Japan  is  onlv  20  percent  arable 
and  the  Japane-e  have  always  ued  that  as 
an  e'xetise  for  their  ab'^oiute  necessty  to  ex- 
pand on  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  Nor- 
wegians have  not  attempted  to  expand  by 
military  force  nor  even  by  colonization. 
They  texik  their  chance«  with  tiEde  and  the 
traffic  cf  the  sea.  and  they  did  exCci  dingly 
well,  keeping  up  with  tli  "the  woild  in  the 
modernization  of  their  fl"et. 

Now,  of  course,  they  are  losing  ships  con- 
stnntly  About  40  percent  of  their  fleet 
has  gone  to  Davy  Jones*  locker  and  there  is 
no  telling  how  much  more  will  disappear  be- 
fore this  war  is  over,  Sd  far  the  Norwegians 
have  received  no  aid  from  the  United  Suites, 
through  lease-lend  or  otherwise,  to  replace 
their  lost  shipping.  They  carry  what  is 
needed  to  wherever  the  United  Sa'es  or 
Great  Britain  wants  the  cargoes  carried:  they 
are  paid  for  their  service.'^:  and  if  a  ship  is 
gone,  they  take  it  without  coTrsplaining 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  Norway, 
when  peace  comes  again,  lacks  a  fleet,  tlie 
Norwegians  will  nrt  eat  any  better  than  they 
do  today — which  is  nothing  to  get  excited 
about  They  cannot  prow  their  own  food 
on  their  own  soil.  They  cannot  earn  a  liv- 
ing except  by  shipping  and  fishing.  Unless 
they  can  restore  their  fleet,  they  must  ei..her 
become  a  dependent  p)ee>ple  or  Etarve. 

I  make  this  point  about  Norvkay  becau.se 
so  many  of  our  serious  thinkers  who  are 
planning  for  the  perfect  world  forget  that 
the  human  race  lives  by  diver-se  means.  To 
an  Iowa  farmer  it  might  seem  tremf-ndoxisly 
important  that  corn  and  pics  should  have 
priority  In  the  Interest  of  the  nations,  and 
the  late  Senator  Plttman  used  to  believe 
that  nothing  could  be  wrong  in  the  world 
if  silver  were  protected,  but  a  Norwegian  la 
concerned  with  shipping  and  fishing  because 
that  is  the  way  he  lives.  Even  if  a  perfect 
new  world  were  designed  bv  some  ecstatic 
rearranger  of  human  destiny,  it  would  still 
not  matter  If  the  Norwegians  lacked  ships. 
And  even  money  does  not  matter  If  they 
cannot  use  it  to  build  ships,  as  they  are 
unable  to  build  them  now  because  the  Ger- 
mans hold  their  shipyards  and  the  Brlt.sh 
and  American  yards  are  too  occupied  with 
their  own  affairs.  Tlicrefore  the  prcsprcts 
for  Norway  are  very  poor  indeed,  no  matter 
who  wins  this  war.  unless  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on  ships  to  replace  their  IcfS'^s. 

THE    UNHAPPY     SMALL    NATIONS 

What  folks  call  the  United  Nations  is  a 
complex  of  many  small  countries  In  the 
days  before  the  new  orders  of  various  kinds 
struck  at  human  sanity  these  small  naMona 
were  among  the  happiest  on  this  earth.  They 
lived  modestly  but  well:  they  were  thriuy 
piHjplrs  who  worked  bard  at  their  particular 
rperlaltlesi  they  met  their  obDga'ions  and 
ppld  their  debt*  They  ack^d  no  other  favr-ra 
of  the  tfteat  ptmetn  than  io  be  Jet  alone  to 
work  out  ibeir  simple  deetlfilee  Tortny  the^e 
ertmli  ria'lofie  «ip  « onrjiiered  e'MiMrM»e,  b^ld 
by  a  ra«iriK  blHt^i»ee«  nifahi^t  ilcir  will,  their 
K"Vet»iirie»i»»  me  fl/IM|/M<»  (fi*tMii<l'(fi»  IIVKiM 
I'll  the  bop"  ♦»••»,  aft^r  the  wer   tfilnea  *lil 

(in  l»«rh  l«i  ¥>U"f  they  %ireie  M'liWNV  e«v*d 
Unt  fleet  Of  Mi'>el  i,t  H  and  pot  H  l-<i  a*! v. 
ii  «  IK  Ilia  wer  If  MrMivwIia'  <'<  >>•*!  n«ei  i  uii 
be  kavixi  t"r  \wmf  time  will  be  a  M<»»t»"y 
#KMlli  Aitd  *bel  the  Woi  wri/iHic^  d.rt  l»<'l  •..y 
wita  Kitti  tliey  tliuuKlil  *«•  mlKlit  do  a</ii.<  • 
tJiUig  abuul  Hint. 
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A  Mutual  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

CF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  1943 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Congre.ss  a-ssumes  serious  obligations.  It 
will  share  with  the  President  the  re.spon- 
sibility  of  proving  a  faith — the  faith  of  a 
free  people  in  themselves  and  in  their 
institutions.  Upon  the  shoulders  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  falls  the 
duty  of  challenging  America  to  an  all- 
out  .service  and  to  a  restoration  of  faith 
in  the  Government  itself. 

For  the  high  purposes  to  which  they 
are  jointly  committed  they  might  well 
adopt  a  creed  embodying  the  articles  of 
thoir  faith.     They  might  declare: 

We  believe  that  the  war  must  be  won 
by  the  devotion  ol  the  people;  that  de- 
votion cannot  be  commanded  but  must 
be  challenged;  and  that  common  hon- 
esty and  common  sense  will  provide  a 
challenge  for  .-^uch  devotion. 

We  believe  that  a  demand  for  courage 
-should  not  be  confined  to  the  conflict  of 
a  battlefield  but  that  an  even  greater 
courage  is  called  for  on  the  part  of  those 
who  assume  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship. 

We  believe  that  the  trusteeship  of  a 
promise  made  carries  the  accountability 
of  a  strict  and  faithful  performance,  and 
that  excuses  for  failure  in  the  line  of 
duty  are  no  more  tenable  in  Washing- 
ton than  on  the  battle  front. 

We  believe  that  the  people  have  forti- 
tude to  accept  heroically  the  sufferings  of 
real  sacrifice,  if  candor  rather  than  cun- 
ning be  the  Government's  standard  in  its 
every  activity. 

We  believe  that  the  war  has  not 
changed  the  traditional  philo.>ophy  of  a 
free  people — that  the  Government  is  the 
servant  and  not  the  ma'^ter  of  men. 

We  believe  that  the  Government 
shcu'.d  .set  the  example  to  a  people  who 
are  calkd  upon  to  do  without,  by  cut- 
ting to  the  bone  every  nonessential 
activity  and  by  eliminating  every  ex- 
travagance no  matter  how  politically 
valuable. 

We  believe  that  the  rights  acquired  by 
the  Government  from  the  people  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  are  merely 
temporary  grants  of  power  and  that  their 
prompt  return  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities is  a  part  of  the  obligaiion  incident 
to  their  exerci.se. 

We  believe  tl;at  the  formation  of  plans 
and  the  adoption  of  policies  carries  the 
responsibility  of  a  practical  appraisal  of 
the  possible  successful  execution  of  such 
plans  and  policies. 

We  bohcve  in  the  capacity  and  the 
willingness  of  free  men  to  work  harder 
and  longer  and  better  than  regimented 
men  and  that  political  serfdom  is  more 
dangerous  than  economic  slavery. 

We  believe  that  the  primary  obliga- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  President 


is  the  preservation  of  America's  distinc- 
tive characteristics  and  that  they  can  be 
perpetuated  by  keeping  the  fires  of  free- 
dom burning  brightly  in  every  American 
heart  despite  the  darkness  of  prevailing 
despotism. 


An  Independent  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

^  or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  views  contained  in  the 
following  editorial,  but,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  think  it  well  for  the 
mcmber.ship  of  the  Concress  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Times  in  an 
editorial  of  January  7,  1943. 

The  editorial  follows; 

AN    INDEPENDENT    CONGRESS 

The  speech  made  in  the  Dcmociatlc  cau- 
cus by  Representative  Rayburn,  reelected 
yesterday  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  was  made 
behind  closed  dcxirs  and  ha.s  not  been  Icx- 
tually  reported.  But  it  is  described  by  hear- 
ers as  "a  declaration  of  independence"  Irom 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
particularly  of  its  departments  and  bureaus. 
At  one  point  In  his  address  the  Speaker  Is 
quoted  as  a.«^serting  tliat  "'this  Congress  won"t 
take  legislation  written  by  men  who  not  only 
never  were  elected  to  office  but  never  ran  for 
office  "  This  remark  is  reported  to  have  been 
received  by  the  Democratic  caucus  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  Is  a  good  thing  to  have  Congress  reas- 
sert Its  intention  of  becoming  a  coordinate 
and  coequal  branch  of  the  Government  lii 
Its  relationships  witli  the  administration. 
But  it  Is  of  the  Hrst  Importance  for  Congress 
to  recognize  now,  rather  than  later,  that  it 
cannot  assume  this  role  unless  It  Is  willing 
to  reorganize  Itself.  Most  Congressmen  are 
realistic  enough  to  recognize  that  sound  leg- 
l.slatlon  cannot  be  written  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  But  few  Congressmen  yet  seem 
willing  to  admit  that  neither  can  a  sound, 
positive  program  of  legislation  be  framed  by 
Congress  as  at  present  organized. 

Congress  today  Is  r\iled  by  seme  80  stand- 
ing corrmittees  and  by  nearly  a  hundred 
committees  of  all  kinds.  The  heads  of  nearly 
all  these  committees  are  cho.sen  not  for  their 
ability  or  because  they  most  nearly  repre- 
sent the  sentiment  of  Congress  on  their 
special  subject,  but  on  grounds  of  seniority. 
These  hundred  committees  operate  in  water- 
tight compartments,  like  a  hundred  little 
Congresses,  each  pa.sslng  legislation  In  Its 
special  field.  It  is  obvious  that  Congress  will 
never  have  a  coherent  legislative  program  of 
Its  own  until  all  thc^e  committees  are  sub- 
crdlnated  to  one  central  committee;  until. 
Instead  of  reporting  their  findings  or  pro- 
posals directly  to  Congress,  they  funnel  them 
through  such  a  single  central  committee. 

L  iiless  Congress  is  willing  to  do  this,  un- 
less committee  heads  with  vested  interests 
are  willing  in  the  national  Interest  to  waive 
some  of  their  traditional  prerogatives  and 
submit  themselves  to  such  a  discipline,  un- 
less Congress  Improves  Its  secretariat  and 
Its  facilities  for  guidance  by  Its  own  experts. 
It  can  have  no  legislative  program  worth  the 
name;  and  it  must  find  Itself  forced  to  con- 


tinue to  accept  leelslation  drafted  by  the 
bureaucrats.  Congress  cannot  achieve  inde- 
pendence. In  brief,  until  it  actepts  respon- 
sibility. If  It  hopes  to  adopt  its  own  positive 
program,  It  must  begin  by  reforming  Itself. 


Point  Rationing  of  Foods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  6,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  announcement  on  last  Sun- 
day. December  27.  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Wickard.  that  point 
rationing  of  foods  would  begin  m  Febru- 
ary has  created  a  vast  amount  of  u-n- 
derstandable  controversy.  Elmer  Divis, 
head  of  O.  W.  I.,  stated  frankly — ana  his 
frankness  was  refreshing — that  this  an- 
nouncement of  rationing  to  come  next 
February  in  additional  food  lines  wouM 
give  the  chiselers,  the  hoarders,  and 
especially  the  food  speculators  a  chance 
to  operate  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  Nation  at  large, 
them.sclves  included. 

The  controversy  has  ari.sen  over  the 
fact  that  there  are  black  .narkets;  that 
food  speculators  are  at  work  in  the 
United  States;  that  the  so-called  *"10 
percent"  who  are  chi.selers  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  90  percent  of  decent, 
patriotic,  cooperative  citizens,  under  cir- 
cumstances where  announcements  of 
future  rationing  regtilations  are  made 
sufficiently  in  advance  for  the  food  spec- 
ulators and  chi.selers  to  get  in  their  dirty 
work. 

There  is  much  logic,  perhaps,  in  th.e 
reason  a.ssiened  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  head  of  O.  W.  I  for  thus 
announcing',  more  than  a  month  in  ad- 
vance, the  contemplated  rationing  pro- 
gram. The  Point  System  will  be  compli- 
cated and  difficult  to  operate.  On  the 
other  hand,  unless  .some  effective  remedy 
is  found  to  prevent  the  inevitable  "10 
percent"  of  pocket-book  patriots,  prof- 
iteers, speculators,  chLselers,  and  hoard- 
ers, from  penalizing  the  real  patriotism, 
the  decency,  the  hone."=ty,  and  the  coop- 
erative .spirit  of  the  90  percent  of  ttie 
people,  any  rationing  program  must  fail. 

It  would  .seem  to  the  average  man  that 
the  remedy  is  at  hand,  that  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  somewhat  simple.  The  rem- 
edy lies  in  pitile.ss  publicity  and  relent- 
less prosecution  for  the  gougers  and 
chi.selers  and  the  .speculators  wherever 
they  may  be  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised by  the  governmental  officials  to 
prevent  innocent  per.sons  from  being  un- 
fairly publicized  or  prosecuted  as  viola- 
tors of  rationing  regulations.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  rumors  of  black 
markets  that  have  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions as  to  indicate  that  such  black 
markets  do  exi.'-t.  and  perhaps  exten- 
sively, throughout  the  United  States.    If 
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the  governmental  officials  have  not  the 
power,  the  means  of  apprehension,  and 
the  attorneys  to  seek  out  and  prosecute 
the  black  marketeers,  the  big  food  specu- 
lators, and  the  big  hoarders,  then  our 
chance  of  winning  this  war  is  mighty 
slim.  It  would  be  incredible  if  the  gov- 
ernmental officials,  with  all  the  power 
and  all  the  billions  they  have  at  their 
command  should  be  unable  to  wipe  out 
the  black  markets  and  stop  the  food 
speculators  in  their  tracks. 

It  is  not  the  housewife  who  may  take 
on  an  extra  pound  of  sugar,  or  an  extra 
pound  of  coffee  or  an  extra  can  of  beans, 
or  an  extra  can  of  tomatoes,  who  is  going 
to  do  the  damage.  It  will  be  the  food 
speculators  and  the  black-market  oper- 
ators who  go  into  the  mai  kets  and  buy  up 
carloads  of  provisions,  fuel  oil.  gasoline, 
tires,  and  what  not,  who  will  do  the 
greatest  damage.  It  is  true  that  a  mil- 
lion cans  of  tomatoes  hoarded  by  a  mil- 
lion housewives  Is  just  as  much  a  mil- 
lion cans  of  tomatoes  as  the  million  cans 
bought  and  hidden  away  by  food  specu- 
lators; but  there  Is  this  difference; 
Where  food  speculators  and  black-mar- 
ket operators  are  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  nefarious  activities,  such  opera- 
tions break  down  the  morale  of  the  pri- 
vate citizens  and  lead  a  million  house- 
wives to  hoard  a  million  cans  of  tomatoes 
or  a  million  pounds  of  sugar.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  pitiless  publicity  and  re- 
lentless and  certain  prosecution  became 
the  portion  of  the  black  marketeers  and 
the  food  speculators,  not  only  would  pri- 
vate citizens  be  deterred  from  small 
hoarding — great  in  the  aggregate — but 
their  patriotic  sense  of  fair  play  would  be 
satisfied  and  their  innate  and  natural 
patriotism  would  do  the  rest. 

Tliere  is  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  any 
governmental  official  to  close  his  eyes, 
or  to  look  the  other  way  when  violatioris 
of  rationing  regulations  are  being  car- 
ried on.  even  though  the  unpatriotic 
traitorous  violators  may  be  friends  of 
those  in  high  governmental  service. 

We  are  at  war.  Our  boys  are  dying  on 
the  far-flung  battlefields  across  the 
seven  seas.  Whatever  else  we  do,  we 
ought  to  demonstrate  In  the  United 
States  of  America  that  black  marketeers, 
food  profiteers,  food  speculators,  and  big 
hoarders  cannot  pet  away  with  their 
shameful  and  indefensible  operations 
while  good  citizens  suffer  penalties  for 
being  patriotic. 

Let  us  turn  the  light  and  the  heat  on 
the  black  markets,  their  operators,  the 
food  speculators,  and  the  profiteers. 


Work  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  1943 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  the  column  by 


Walter  Lippmann,  which  I  Include  here 
with  my  remarks,  is  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  and  significant  statements 
regarding  the  basic  future  policies  of  our 
country. 

The  conception  that  the  foundation  of 
peace,  of  peace  that  can  be  lasting,  must 
be  "coordinate  national  policies  designed 
to  guarantee  the  right  to  work"  is  to  me 
the  conception  on  which  our  best  hopes 
must  be  founded. 

The  article  follows: 

[From   the  Washington   Post   of   January   2, 
1943] 

Today  and   Tomosirow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

WORK    AND   PEACE 

Much  has  been  made  out  of  the  differences 
among  those  who  like  MesFrs.  Wallace.  Hull, 
Welles,  Hoover,  Willkie,  and  S'assen  are  ham- 
mering out  on  the  anvil  of  debate  the  next 
phase  of  American  policy.  But  In  fact  the 
diflerencea  are  small,  often  merely  verbal, 
whereas  the  amount  of  common  understand- 
ing and  ccmmon  purpose  Is  remarkable.  Cer- 
tainly among  the  authors  of  the  Con.stltution 
there  were  far  deeper  conflicts  of  opinion. 
Ideological  conflicts  we  now  call  them,  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  than  there  are  today  among  rep- 
re.^entative   Americans. 

What  differences  are  there  today,  for  exam- 
ple, which  are  as  radical  as  these  which  sep- 
arated the  men  of  1787  who  thought  they 
preferred  a  centralized  m.cnarchy  from  those 
who  thought  they  preferred  not  one  union 
but  two  confederacies?  Mr.  Wallace  s  speech 
of  May  8  and  Mr.  Hull's  of  July  23  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  some  kind  of  profound 
conflict  but,  if  we  reread  them  both  today, 
where  Is  this  profound  conflict?  Mr.  Wallace, 
If  I  understand  him,  puts  rather  more  em- 
phasis on  Government-sponsored  private  cap- 
ital Investment  abroad,  and  Mr.  Hull  puts  a 
little  more  emphasis  on  the  lowering  of  tariff 
barriers  to  promote  International  trade.  But 
the  differences  are  In  empha.=is  rather  than 
In  principle  or  purpose,  and  they  have  been 
needlessly  exaggerated.  Ncr  is  there  any  very 
great  difference  between  Mr.  Welles"  effort 
to  reach  basic  agreements  prior  to  the  armis- 
tice and  Mr.  Hoover's  proposal  for  a  condi- 
tional peace  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
They  are  both  talking  about  essentially  the 
same  thing  and  seeking  the  same  end. 

In  this  debate  which  has  now  been  going 
on  for  7  months — coinciding  we  may  note 
with  the  development  of  the  offensive  phase 
of  the  war — the  President  has  held  himself 
somewhat  aloof.  Unlike  President  Wlleon, 
who  made  all  the  great  pronouncements 
himself,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  careful  not 
to  get  himself  Irrevocably  committed  to  any 
one  formulation  of  policy.  This  is  most 
eagacicus.  For  the  true  line  of  American 
policy  cannot  be  invented  by  a  single  brain. 
What  is  In  the  making  is  the  constitutional 
order  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  place 
of  America  In  that  order.  In  an  undertaking 
of  this  size  there  will  be  needed,  as  John 
Adams  put  It  In  1787  when  he  was  writing  to 
Rufus  Kmg:  "The  greatest  single  effort  of 
human  understanding,  the  greatest  single 
effort  of  national  deliberation  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen." 

In  that  exertion  and  In  that  effort  the 
President  has  the  deciding  part  to  play.  But 
he  will  play  It  most  effectively  If  he  con- 
llnuf's  to  preside  over  the  debate  until  each 
phase  of  It  is  ripe  for  decision.  Mr.  Wilson 
suffered  greatly  from  the  fact  that  as  the 
foremost  advocate  of  speciflc  mcas^ures,  he 
very  soon  lost  his  power  to  Judge  and  modify 
measures  which  were  not  altocether  workable 
or  acceptable.  President  Wilson  could  not 
alter  what  Mr.  Wilson  as  advocate  or  negoti- 
ator had  done.     It  Is  evident  that  Mr.  Roose- 


velt has  learned  the  lesjon  of  that  experience 
and  Is  making  sure  that  he  retains  the  power 
to  correct  what  his  own  tpokesmen  or 
emissaries  do. 

Mr.  Wallace  s  speech  this  past  week  must 
be  looked  upon,  then,  as  the  latest  but  not 
the  last  of  a  series.  As  such  It  is  much 
the  best — best  precisely  because  it  sums  up 
and  elucidates  what  he  and  Mr.  Hull  and 
the  others  have  said  before,  and  takes 
honestly  into  account  what  has  been  learned 
from  the  critical  discussion  of  the  past  7 
months.  In  fact,  rer.ding  this  speech  one  has 
the  feeling  of  having  found  a  simple  state- 
ment of  what  so  many  have  been  groping 
fur — of  having  come  through  a  maze  of  high- 
scunding  generalities  (which  are  always  a 
sign  of  immature  Ideas)  to  somcihing  which 
Is  self-evident  and  true. 

What  men  want,  said  Mr.  Wallace,  Is  work 
and  peace.  That  Is  exactly  what  they  really 
want.  And  if  they  have  work  and  peace, 
they  will  have  the  four  freedoms,  five  free- 
doms, six  freedoms.  Indeed  all  the  freedom 
that  is  practicable,  and  they  will  have  all 
that  the  Atlantic  Cliarter  promises.  But 
what  is  more,  and  this  point  marks  the  great 
advance  In  our  thinking  since  Wilson  s  day, 
work  and  peace  are  Inseparable.  For  there 
can  be  no  peace  In  which  men  do  not  have 
the  full  opportunity  to  work  for  their  own 
welfare;  nor  can  men  have  the  full  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  their  own  welfare  unless 
they  are  sure  of  peace. 

In  this  conception  of  peace  the  foundation 
on  which  the  whole  structure  would  be  built 
Is  not,  as  In  the  past,  on  the  arrangement  of 
frontiers  and  on  diplomatic  agreements  and 
en  covenants  like  that  of  the  League,  but 
upon  coordinate  national  policies  designed  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  work.  Thus  the 
enormous  problems  of  demobilization,  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  of  the  development  of 
new  wealth  and  new  opportunity  would  be- 
come the  central  and  primary  concern,  and 
not,  as  In  previous  wars,  be  left  to  chance. 
Around  them,  auxiliary  to  them,  the  polit- 
ical and  constitutional  problems  of  the  post- 
war world  would  fall  Into  their  proper  per- 
spective. 

This  approach  Is  as  human  and  practicable 
as  It  is  sound  In  principle.  To  see  this  we 
liave  only  to  ask  ovirselves  this  question: 
What  wlU  the  15,CX)0,(XK)  Allied  soldiers  be 
thinking  about  when  hostilities  end,  and 
what  will  their  families  be  thinking  about, 
and  what  will  the  countless  millions  of  Indi- 
viduals who  have  been  dislocated  by  the  war 
he  thinking  about?  Will  It  be  peace  in  the 
abstract,  or  how  to  constitute  a  world  court, 
or  how  many  votes  each  nation  is  to  have  on 
a  world  council,  or  what  Is  to  be  the  disposi- 
tion of  colonial  territory?  Not  at  all.  It  will 
be  bow  to  resume  their  lives,  how  to  reestab- 
lish their  homes,  how  to  repair  their  enter- 
prises, how  to  find  jobs  that  they  like  to  do. 
If  this  is  not  made  possible  for  them,  then 
nothing  that  statesmen  decide  at  a  diplo- 
matic conference  will  be  worth  the  paper  It 
is  written  on.  But  if  It  Is  made  possible  to 
them,  then  the  statesmen  will  stand  upon 
solid  groimd  when  they  seek  to  build  a  new 
order  of  things  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  approach  to  peace  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  opportunity  to  work  could, 
I  beheve,  be  Initiated  only  here.  Per,  as  It 
happens,  only  the  United  States  tcday  will 
have  the  reserves  of  power  and  of  wealth 
which.  In  Its  first  beginnings,  It  requires. 

Moreover,  this  policy  answers  not  only  the 
primary  American  post-war  problems,  which 
is  how  to  find  jobs  for  at  least  15,(K)0,(X)0 
American  soldiers  and  war  workers.  It  an- 
swers also  the  profound  effect  on  the  minds 
of  Americans  made  by  the  war  Itself.  For  in 
this  war  Americans  have  discovered  their  r  wn 
power,  and  what  they  can  do  when  they  put 
together  all  their  energies  In  a  great  effort. 
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V.'i>e  to  th?  politicians,  then,  whc  fail  to 
Bee  that  Americans  will  not  be  satisfied  un- 
less they  can  find  ways  to  do  In  peace  whal 
thty  have  learned  that  they  are  capable  of 
doint;  m  war.  For  Americans  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  peace  which  Is  a  mere  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  and  a  return  to  the  status 
quo  ante.  The  momentum  of  the  war  effort 
will  continue,  and  it  will  run  hcg  wild  when 
-military  di>cip!lne  Is  relaxed  unless  the 
gigantic  energy  that  has  been  unloosed  Is 
enlisted  in  great  undertakings. 


The  Lady  of  the  Fans,  Caroline  O'Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
\\  ho  served  in  Congress  with  Mrs.  Caro- 
hne  O'Day  were  grieved  to  hear  of  her 
death.  We  know  that  the  world  made 
richer  for  her  having  hved  in  it,  is  made 
poorer  today  by  reason  of  her  passing. 

We  know  her  as  a  persuasive,  persis- 
tent partisan;  an  energetic  proponent, 
and  an  ardent  defender  of  those  causes 
in  which  slie  beheved  so  genuinely,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  which  she  gave 
the  best  that  could  be  given. 

An  outspoken  pacifist  during  the  World 
War  and  la^rr.  Mr.s.  O  Day  admitted  the 
need  of  a  dn''ri.se  program  when  Hitler's 
aims  became  clear.  She  had  said  fre- 
quently th.it  If  the  United  States  should 
become  embroilt  d  in  a  war.  "I  wottld  just 
kis.s  my  children  good-by  and  start  off 
for  Leavenworth."  Presented  with  many 
difficult  decisions  in  1940,  Mrs.  O'Day 
voted  for  bills  to  strengthen  the  Nation's 
defenses,  but  opposed  the  draft. 

Born  in  Perry.  Ga..  In  1875.  she  was  a 
member  of  an  old  southern  family.  She 
attended  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  and  v. as  later  sent  abroad  to  study 
art.  She  spent  8  years  at  art  schools  in 
Pari.*?.  Munich,  and  Holland  and  later 
exhibited  her  paintings  in  this  country 
and   in   Europe. 

In  1923  Mrs.  ODay  succeeded  Miss 
Harriet  May  Mills  as  associate  chairman 
of  the  State  Democratic  Committee  of 
New  York  and  later  became  acting  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Mrs.  O'Day  was 
a  member  of  the  State  board  of  social 
welfare.  State  director  of  the  National 
Recovery  Adininistration— N.  R.  A. — and 
president  of  the  Rye  school  board. 

In  1936.  when  a  group  of  women  car- 
ried a  petition  for  peace  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires.  Mrs.  O'Day  rep- 
resented the  Women's  International 
League  for  P;ace  and  Freedom. 

ACTIVE    SOCI.\L    WELF.VRE    LEADER 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare,  Mrs.  O'Day 
headed  many  major  social  surveys. 

As  a  Member  of  C0n.5re.ss,  Mrs.  O'Day 
baeked  bills  for  humanizins:;  deportation 
laws.  sou::ht  pas.sage  of  a  national  anti- 
lynching  law.  and  in  1940  she  sponsored 
a  bill  to  prov.de  for  'taikins"  books  for 
the  blind. 


One  who  knew  her  well  has  well  said 
that,  to  comprehend  Mrs.  O'Day,  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  her  as  an  artist  all 
her  life.  She  made  creative  u.se  of  many 
faculties.  Her  voice  was  an  instrument 
which  she  employed  as  notably  as  an 
opera  singer  might  a  similar  endowment. 
She  dre.s.sed  with  exquisite  taste.  Her 
style  of  penmanship  was  richly  beauti- 
ful. She  was  generous  to  a  fault.  She 
was  an  aristocrat  in  the  best  meaning  of 
the  word,  preferring  all  "that  is  noblest 
in  the  universe  and  devoting  her  own 
personal  gifts  to  the  advancement  of 
idea!  ends. 

She  made  an  indilible  and  a  lasting 
mark  on  those  of  us  with  whom  she 
woiked.  Her  graciousness.  kindliness, 
backed  by  an  inten.se  enthusiasm,  which 
made  her  finer  qualities  only  the  more 
apparent;  her  forceful  but  gentle  fear- 
lessness, marked  her  as  always  the  lady 
who.se  aristocratic,  yet  democratic  at- 
tributes and  complements  of  ability  gen- 
erously qualified  her  for  her  work  and 
duties  which  she  discharged  with  great 
loyalty  and  to  the  .satisfaction  of  her 
constituents  and  with  credit  to  her.self. 

I  differed  with  her  in  respect  to  many 
of  the  cau.scs  she  espoused. 

We  shall  miss  her,  "the  lady  of  the 
fans."  Her  pa.ssing  was  "like  to  the  fall- 
ing of  a  star." 


The  Late  Philip  A.  Bennett 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  funeral  sermon  of  the 
late  Honorable  Philip  A.  Bennett,  by 
Rf^v.  Barton  A.  John.son,  of  Sprinyfield, 
Mo.,  and  eulogy  of  the  late  Honorable 
Philip  A.  Bennett  by  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssourl.  Hon.  Dewey 
Short: 

invocation 

Must  holy  God.  our  loving  heavenly 
Father,  in  whose  spiritu;il  likeness  we  are  all 
created:  Thou  art  our  refuge  and  our 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
great  trouble.  Thou  hast  surrounded  us  all 
the  days  of  our  life  with  Tliy  mercy  and  lov- 
ing kindness.  Louk  with  pity  now  upon  Thy 
servants  who  are  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
Replenish  their  failing  strength  from  the 
reservoir  of  Thy  ab<mndlng  grace.  Comfort 
and  sustain  them  through  the  visible  and 
the  hidden  channels  through  which  Tliy 
grace  operates.  Increase  their  faith,  we 
beseech  Thee.  Grant  that  tlu-y,  as  countle-'Ss 
generations  before  them,  m.\y  obtain  light 
for  their  darkness  and  healing  for  their 
wounded  hearts  from  Thy  hcly  word. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  we  pray. 
Amen. 

(Psalm  23:  John  14  (portions);  Romans  8 
(portions) .) 

I.    OBITUARY 

Phil  A.  Bennett  was  born  on  a  farm  In 
Dallas  County.  Mo  ,  March  5,  1881.  He  was 
the  ninth  ciilld  of  Marlon  Francis  and  Mary 
Jane  O  Bannon   Bennett. 


He  graduatrd  from  the  c'.d  Fprlngfleld 
Normal  and  Business  College.  He  thought 
of  education  as  a  continuing  process.  Ha 
had  a  wide  and  varied  experience.  Upon 
graduating  from  college  he  began  working 
as  a  stenographer  for  the  FrLsco  Railroad  in 
St.  Louis  Then  he  returned  to  BufTnlo, 
where  for  18  years  he  served  as  a  progressive 
newspaperman  His  newspaper  experience 
was  followed  by  services  as  State  senator, 
as  lieutenant  governor,  and  f.nally  as  Con- 
gre>.'man  frcm  the  Sixth  Di.strict  of  Mis- 
souri. He  survived  both  success  and  defeat. 
He  mu?t  have  been  a  man  who  made  most 
of  his  own  way,  for,  being  a  member  of  a 
family  of  14  children,  his  parents  could  not 
have  coddled  him.  He  continued  his  educa- 
tion in  the  school  of  experience;  and  ha 
learned  as  he  earned. 

Mr.  Bennett  married  Bertha  Tlnslev.  of 
Buffalo,  May  16.  1912.  Two  children  wer» 
born  to  them:  Marion,  an  attorney  and  his 
fathers  .secretary;  and  Mary  Edith,  a  teacher 
in  tlip  Plielps  School  in  Springfield. 

i.Ir.  Bennett  was  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  of  all  the  Masonic  bodies  of  the 
Y'  k  rite.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  Shrine  of  Springneld  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  South  Street 
Christian  Church.  He  and  Mrs.  Bennett 
Joined  the  churcli  April  20,  1924. 

His  untimely  passing  is  mourn*  d  by  all 
kinds  of  fnend3  from  various  walks  of  life. 
The  House  of  Representatives  adjourned  out 
of  respect  to  his  memory  Monday.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  pages  from  the  Congrfssional  Rec- 
ord for  Monday,  December  7.  paying  tribute 
to  Mr.  Bennett.  Friends  have  been  sending 
telegrams,  flowers,  letters,  and  making  calls, 
trying  In  a  sincere  way  to  express  .sympathy 
With  his  stricken  wife  and  childraii.  Befldes 
his  wile,  his  son  and  wile,  and  his  daughter, 
he  is  mourned  by  Ave  brothers:  George  W. 
Bennett,  Elkland;  James  L.  Bennett,  of 
Springfield;  Gordon  Bennett,  of  Buffalo;  Paul 
Bennett,  near  Elkland;  and  .Arthur  Bennett; 
and  two  sisters:  Mrs.  R.  T.  Lemon?,  Hallway; 
and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Williams,  Elkland. 

II.    rERSON.1L    .1PPRECI.\TION 

We  wish  to  consider  the  life  of  Congress- 
man Bennett  from  three  points  of  view:  A« 
a  Christian  man,  as  a  husband  and  father, 
and  a.-i  a  wortiiy  citizen. 

First,  He  was  a  Chrl.stian  man.  He  was 
regular  In  attendance  at  wor.^hlp.  He  was  s 
regular  member  of  the  mens  bible  cla.ss  of 
the  South  Street  Christian  Church,  and  one 
of  Its  teachers  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
served  until  his  death  as  an  elder  of  the 
church,  and  all-^o  as  a  member  of  the  official 
board.  Moreover,  wlien  he  wa.?  in  Wa.slilng- 
ton  he  was  Just  as  regular  In  attending  the 
Ninth  Street  Christian  Church.  Some  men 
would  have  excused  them.selves  from  their 
religious  duties  because  of  the  pre.ssure  of 
business  in  the  Capitol.  But  he  continued 
steadfastly  In  the  fel!ow.shlp  of  the  church. 

The  sweet  old  hymns  of  the  church  were  a 
vital  part  of  his  faith.  The  Golden  Rule 
commaiMled  him  deeply,  and  he  sought,  as  best 
he  could,  to  live  by  it. 

Second,  we  arc  moved  to  think  of  him  as  a 
husband  and  father.  That  man  has  lived 
well  who  has  won  and  held  the  respect  of 
his  family.  Mr.  Bennetts  family  rise  up  to 
do  honor  to  his  memory. 

This  husband  and  wife  loved  each  other 
dearly.  They  trusted  each  other.  They  had 
a  splend;d  home  life.  The  postman  handed 
Mrs  Bennett  a  letter  this  Tuesday  morning. 
It  was  written  at  6  p.  m.  last  Saturday  night, 
shortly  before  her  husband  was  stricken.  It 
was,  of  course,  her  last  message  from  him. 
The  arrival  of  that  dear  letter  broke  open 
the  w'jund  in  her  heart.  Yet  this  last  per- 
sonal me.ssase.  written  In  the  pattern  of  their 
deep  mutual  understanding  and  affection  Is 
precious  beycr.d  words  to  her.  Tiiere  are 
hosts  of  pecplp  who  would  give  all  they  pos- 
sess for  a  few  fleeting  moments  of  the  domes- 


tic felicity  this  man  and  wife  regularly  en- 
Joyed. 

This  family  enjoyed  being  together.  We 
know,  unfortunately,  that  there  are  families 
who  put  up  a  pas  ably  good  front  together  In 
publK,  but  who  quarrel  bitterly  beliind 
closed  doors  Quite  to  the  contrary,  this 
family  enjoyed  being  together.  That  man 
h;is  lived  well  who  wins  and  holds  the  trubt 
and  the  love  of  his  family. 

Third,  A-e  think  of  Mr.  Bennett  r-  a  citi- 
zen It  was  in  the  course  of  discharging  his 
obligations  as  a  citizen  that  he  became  a 
Congressman 

He  had  personal  convictions,  and  acted 
upon  them  We  are  obliged  to  respect  the 
man  wltli  personal  convictions,  whether  we 
agree  wiih  him  or  not;  the  man  who  strug- 
gles to  infurra  himself  upon  the  itsucs  before 
\is,  and  who  comes  forth  t<j  make  any  en- 
during contribution.  He  lives  up  to  the  high 
privileges  of  his  manhood  and  h'.s  citizenship. 
Mr.  Bennett  spoke  his  mind  freely  on  the 
Issues  before  us.  Because  of  his  outspoken- 
ness he  made  many  enenilet,  but  also  he  made 
many  fast  friends. 

He  took  his  responsibility  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  his  constituency  seriously.  He 
regarded  his  otBce  as  a  trust  He  was  a  tire- 
less worker  His  physicians  believe  his  un- 
timely death  came  as  the  re.'^ult  of  overwork 
and  worry.  He  tried  to  do  his  duty  honestly 
as  he  s:>w  it 

Mr.  Benmtt  believed  passionately  In  ihe 
democratic  processes.  He  was  a  member  of 
"the  loyal  opposition"  He  understood 
democracy  to  make  a  plnce  specifically  for 
the  free  expression  of  the  mlncrity  point  of 
view  He  thnueht  thst  a  strong,  alert  minor- 
ity had  not  only  a  right  but  also  a  duty  to 
perform  as  the  critic  of  the  majority.  He 
loved  his  coimtry  sincerely.  No  one  who 
knew  him  ever  questioned  that. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  his 
cc^mniunity.  It  is  mcst  refreshing  to  find 
those  noble  persons  who  feel  an  obligation 
to  help  buld  a  better  community,  rather  than 
to  live  off  of  it. 

ni     COMFORT    FROM    CODS    WORD 

When  all  hum.'in  words  have  been  ppoken, 
tlie  endur.ng  comfort  comes  from  God's  Holy 
Word.  We  read  In  Romans  8;  28  these  noble 
words:  "And  we  know  that  all  things  work 
togctlier  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 
to  them  who  are  called  in  terms  of  His 
purpo.se  " 

Docs  It  seem  alm'^ist  Impossib'.e  to  believe 
the  truth  of  Uiis  passage  in  the  face  of  this 
unexpected,  bitter  loss?  If  this  passage 
should  be  made  to  crawl  on  all  fcurs  it  would 
be  repulsive. 

What,  then,  does  this  passage  mean?  Cer- 
tainly It  does  not  mean  that  all  the  things 
we  experience  are  good  In  themeelves.  AH 
of  us  have  repeatedly  had  experiences  which 
can  only  be  described  as  bitter  and  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  endure. 

lh;s  stp.trment  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
mighty  affirmation  of  faith.  This  affirmation 
covcr.s  Pauls  attitude  toward  the  entire  span 
of  life.  He  Is  not  thinking  in  terms  of  Iso- 
lated moments  but  in  terms  cf  the  direction, 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  life.  He  affirmed 
that  God  means  good  for  thoEe  who  live  lives 
of  trust  and  obedience.  He  aflarmed  that  In 
spite  cf  many,  many  trials  and  bitter  losses, 
that  God  intends  life  Itself,  tlie  sum  total  cf 
our  living,  to  be  good,  and  to  lead  us  Into 
closer  fellowship  with  the  Father.  Two  co- 
opera  tiuf^  factors  Joined  together  to  enable 
the  apostle  to  make  this  affirmation  of  great 
faith. 

First,  Paul  was  sustained  by  a  profound 
conception  of  God.  A  man's  conception  of 
God  i£  the  most  valuable  insight  he  possesses, 
for  as  he  tliinks  of  God.  so  will  bis  courage 
be,  so  wUl  bis  morals  be,  so  will  his  service  be. 

Pauls  conception  of  God  was  based  upon 
tlie  Iniiight  he  got  into  God's  nature  through 


the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  prophet  Isaiah  bad  an  exceed- 
ingly high  conception  of  God.  He  said.  "I 
saw  the  Lord,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  His 
glory  filled  the  whole  temple."  By  these 
words  be  meant  to  convey  the  sublime  truth 
that  he  bad  an  exalted  vision  of  God — far 
higher  than  any  had  had  previously.  It  was 
so  high  that  It  filled  bim  with  a  sense  of 
personal  tin  worthiness.  Higher,  far  higher 
yet  was  Paul's  conception  of  God.  Not  only 
was  He  holy  and  merciful,  but  He  was  a  lov- 
ing Father,  working  in  all  the  ways  open  to 
Him  lor  our  good.  Paul  saw  God  in  the  char- 
acter and  life  of  Jesus  He  saw  God  some- 
times temporarily  defeated  but  never  aban- 
doning tlie  flight  for  right.  He  saw  God 
running  the  risks  love  has  to  run.  He  saw 
Ckxl  as  the  moral  hero  cf  the  universe.  He 
experienced  Crod  as  a  svistainmg  power  within 
his  own  soul.  He  found  that  through  liv- 
ing as  Christ  had  lived  he  was  brought  Into 
a  saving,  satisfying  relationship  with  the  Cre- 
ator, the  eternal  moral  hero,  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth,  the  loving  Father.  Paul  had  a 
very  high  conception  of  God. 

Second,  the  most  distinguishing  fact  about 
Paul  is  the  fact  that  he  lived  a  life  of  trust 
and  obedience.  He  was  a  '•surrendered  man," 
by  which  he  meant  that  he  kept  his  thoughis, 
his  acts,  his  life  in  harmony  with  the  holy 
purposes  of  God  He  sought  sincerely  to 
discover  and  do  God's  holy  will.  He  walked 
clQSf'ly  with  Christ,  and  Christ  led  him  Ui 
God.  The  tactics  of  the  German  army  have 
been  characterized  by  tlie  old  strategy  of 
"divide  and  conquer."  They  like  to  drive 
a  wedge  Into  the  lines  of  their  enemy  in  order 
to  split  them  up  into  little  groups,  to  dis- 
rupt their  lines  of  communication  and  sup- 
ply, and  then  decimate  them  separately. 
Paul  allowed  no  enemy,  however  powerful. 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  him  and  Christ 
Jestis.  He  was  a  "surrendered  man,"  he  was 
rot  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision. 

In  the  third  place,  his  noble  conception  ol 
God  and  his  unswerving  cb.dience  to  Gcc 
joined  together  to  produce  a  sustainlrg 
power,  a  spring  of  Inexhaustible  powei 
within  him.  His  power  to  live  came  fronr 
his  religion. 

How  did  Paul  behave  In  the  most  trying 
situations?  He  was  arrested  in  Jerusalem 
while  on  an  errand  of  Christian  reconcilia- 
tion. Finally  he  was  taken  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome  where  he  had  lor.ged  to  go  as  8 
missionary.  Any  man  without  Paul's  faith 
would  have  been  utterly  discouraged.  Most 
of  us  would  have  conciuded  that  our  hope 
was  grou:idless  We  would  have  felt  that 
God  did  not  care.  Still  other  men  would  be- 
come BuUen  and  remorseful.  But  not  Paul 
In  spite  of  the  shattering  of  hLs  lon^- 
clienshed  dream  to  go  to  Rome  and  on  tc 
Spam,  in  spite  of  the  violent  termination  ol 
his  public  ministry,  he  maintained  his  un- 
flagging interest  in  life,  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and 
his  unshakable  faith  in  God.  He  wrote 
glorious  letters  from  his  Roman  prison  which 
defy  prison  walls,  which  turned  tliose  very 
walls  into  a  sounding  board  whicii  made 
them  echo  and  reecho  down  the  lengthening 
corridors  of  the  generations.  He  had  noth- 
ing external  upon  which  to  depend.  Never- 
theless, Inexhaustible  power  welled  up  within 
him.  That  power  sprang  from  his  faith,  and 
It  enabled  him  to  make  the  best  of  an 
exceedingly  difficult  situation. 

Let  us  then,  sustained  by  a  life-forming 
conception  of  the  goodne'-s  of  God,  living  a 
life  of  trust  in  Gcd  and  obedience  to  Him. 
rely  upon  cur  faith  in  God.  Such  faith  will 
sanctify  and  sweeten  even  our  sorrows.  Let 
us,  like  the  Apostle,  face  every  crushing  blow 
and  soaring  triumph  with  the  determination 
to  meet  each  in  the  very  best  manner  possi- 
ble. If  we  love  God  sincerely  and  yield  our- 
selves unreservedly  to  Hii  holy  purposes,  if 
ve  do  our  Tery  best  In  every  situation,  let  us 


have  faith  to  believe  that  God  will  yet  bless 
tts  with  the  crown  of  a  good  life.  He  does 
not  Intend  to  crush  us  with  WTath.  but  to 
bless  us  with  His  loving  kindness.  His  mercy 
•nduretb  forever. 

Such  a  faitb  is  both  a  possibility  and  a 
reality.  Robert  Browning  knew  what  faith 
meant  when  he  wrote  of  the  dauntless 
disciple ; 

"One    who    never    turned    his    back    but 
marched  breast  forward. 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never    dreamed    that    thouph    right    were 

worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall   to  rise,   are   baffled   to   fight 
better. 

Sleep  to  wake. 

"No!  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  cf  a  man's 
worktime 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer : 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  buck  as  eitlier 
should  be, 
'Strive    and    thrive!'    cry.    "Speed — fight 
on.  fare  ever  There  as  licre!'  " 
—From  ilte  Epilogue,  by  Robert  Browning. 

FRAYES 

Our  Father  and  our  Gcd:  Cr.mt  unto  Thy 
bereaved  servants  a  splendid  and  nobler  vision 
of  Thee,  that  knowing  Thee  In  all  the  plentl- 
tude  of  Thy  goodness  they  may  more  fully 
trust  Thee,  "Whom  to  know  Is  life  eternal." 
May  they  confidently  trust  Tliee  even  where 
they  cannot  see;  and  be  instant  in  clxdience 
to  Thy  holy  wUl.  Thus  like  the  great 
apostle,  and  all  the  faiii^ful.  they  will  be 
sustained  inwardly  by  Thy  grace,  stiength- 
ened  through  faith,  and  conilcrted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Through  Jesus  Chribt,  oiir  Lord. 
Amen. 


HON,    DEWEY    SHORTS    ETLOCY    OF    PHIL    A.    BEN- 
NETT, DBCEMBEK   10,   1942,  AT  SfRINGFlELD,  MO 

"Sunset  and  evening  star,  and  one  clear  call 

for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

when  I  put  cut  to  sea. 
But   such    a   tide   as   movinp   seems    asleep, 

too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less der*p  turns  again  home. 
Twilight   and   evnlng  bell — and  after  that 

the  dark! 
And   may   there   be   no   sadness   of   farewell 

When  I  embark; 
For,  though  from  out  our  bcurne  of  time 

and  place  the  flood  may  bear  me  far. 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face  when  I 

have  crossed  the  bar." 

Friends,  we  all  feel  things  at  this  moment 
which  no  one  can  say  aiid  we  discover  that 
language,  after  all,  is  a  raihtr  weak  and  im- 
potent vehicle  to  give  utterance  to  Uie  deep 
emotions  that  well  up  in  our  hearts  when 
those  dear  and  beloved  ones  whom  we  Icve  as 
much  as  life  Itself  «u-e  suddenly  taken  away. 
On  such  a  sad  and  solemn  occasion  as  this, 
silence — perhaps  a  sacred  silence — is  the  most 
eloquent  tribute  we  could  pay  to  the  one 
whom  we  have  known,  many  of  us  most  of 
our  lives,  for  whom  we  had  the  highest  re- 
spect, and  whom  we  held  in  dear  and  fond 
affection.  When  I  look  over  this  %'ast  throng 
•  nd  the  many  who  are  outside  unable  to  get 
Into  these  many  different  rcoms,  and  see 
faces  of  old  friends,  and  faces  of  new  ones, 
men  and  women  who  have  traveled  long;  dis- 
tances and  many  miles,  who  have  come  not 
only  out  of  the  district  that  our  departed 
friend  so  faithfully  and  well  represented  in 
the  Congreas  erf  the  United  States  but  who 
have  co~oe  from  regions  outside  and  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  great  District  he  repre- 
sented, it  convinces  me  that  Phil  Bennett's 
111-  was  not  lived  in  \am.  And  these  mtmy 
beautiful  floral  offerings  here  today  are  a 
silent  but  a  beautiful  and  convincing  tribute 
to  a  mind  that  was  honest,  to  a  beart  that 
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was  Kocd.  to  a  soul  that  was  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God  and  his  fellowmen. 
Death  Is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  levels 
cur  difftrences.  Scmetlmes  It  strikes  with 
eudden  fury;  at  ether  times  over  long  periods 
It  exacts  through  bitter  pain  and  great 
sufTerlng  the  final  toll  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  must  pay. 

••Death  comes  with  a  crawl,  It  comes  with  » 
pounce. 
But   whether   slow   or   spry,    It    Is   not   th« 
fact  you  are  dead  that  counts,  but  only. 
How  did  you  die?" 

Our  friend  whom  we  are  here  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  had  a  long  and  distinguished  politi- 
cal career,  starting  when  he  was  a  very  young 
man.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  one  of  the 
counties  of  my  district.  He  was  one  of  a 
large  family  of  pioneer,  patriotic  ancestors. 
Going  back  to  the  American  Revolution  and 
down  through  all  the  years,  his  forefathers 
fought  not  only  to  establiFh  this  Republic. 
but  to  save  this  Union.  After  graduating 
;rom  school  he  taught  school.  He  taught 
in  a  country  school,  where  he  learned  to  knew 
liuman  nature  as  It  actually  Is.  For  many 
years  he  edited  a  country  newspaper  making 
It  one  of  the  outstanding  periodicals  of  Its 
kind  in  the  State.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
his  county  committee,  on  the  State  ccmmlt- 
tee.  was  chairman  of  his  congressional  com- 
mittee; he  was  elected  to  the  State  senat© 
and  he  wa.s  a  faithful  worker.  Later  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  then  defeated 
for  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  this  great 
Commonwealth.  Phil  Bennett  knew  both 
victory  and  defeat.  He  felt  the  glory  of  tri- 
umph at  times  and  he  tasted  also  the  bitter- 
ness of  defeat  and  disillusionment.  But,  he 
could  win  without  crowing  and  could  los© 
without  crabbing.  He  wa.s  strong  in  ad- 
versity and  he  was  humble  in  victory.  Later 
when  many  people  thought  he  was  through 
politically  .^-peaking,  because  of  severe  re- 
verses— he  had  lost  and  suffered  as  many  of 
us  did  during  the  long  years  of  the  depres- 
sion— because  of  his  strength  of  character 
and  his  word  as  a  man.  more  than  his  cunning 
as  a  politician,  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  again  elected, 
which  proves  the  high  confidence  that  the 
people  of  this  great  district  had  In  him.  the 
re.spect  and  love  they  had  for  him. 

Yes;  character  counts.  He  knew  the  fleet- 
ing, passing  character  of  temporal  fame;  he 
was  a  strong  partisan,  but  he  loved  his  party 
only  as  an  instrument,  an  agency,  or  a  vehicle 
through  which  he  could  serve  his  country. 
He  believed  in  party  government  and  strong 
partisan  though  he  was,  he  had  honest  re- 
spect for  those  who  differed  with  him  and 
were  as  loyal  to  their  party  as  he  was  to  his. 
He  believed  In  party  government  and  party 
responsibility  because  he  thought  that  kind 
of  government  be.st  served  the  welfare  of  all. 

After  this  irresistible  onslaught  of  death 
that  cuts  Indiscriminately  through  our  ranks. 
Vice  President  Hfnry  Wallace,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  named  the  Senior 
United  States  Senator,  Bf.nnett  Champ 
Clark,  and  Representatives  Bell,  Ploeser, 
and  myself,  colleagues  of  this  worthy  man. 
to  c<-)me  here  from  the  Nations  Capital — 
we  who  have  served  In  the  same  body  with 
him  and  who  testify  that  since  coming  to 
Congress  In  the  past  years,  few  men  have 
spent  more  hours  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
worked  more  diligently,  or  spent  longer,  more 
tedious  hours  in  the  office  answering  the  mail 
and  correspondence  that  comes  to  us  in 
these  trying  days  and  times  than  did  Phil 
Bennett  He  was  faithful  to  his  task.  He 
was  a  good,  loyal  servant.  He  was  a  great 
warrior,  and  he  died  on  the  front  line  of 
battle.  He  gave  his  life  for  his  country  as 
much  as  young  men  In  the  line  of  combat, 
whether  it  be  in  the  far-off  Solomons,  the 
Aleutians,  or  on  the  desert  sands  of  Africa. 

Friends.  It  was  never  very  easy  to  serve  In 
public  life  even  in  normal  times  and  in  these 


days  of  uncertainty  and  of  trial.  In  this 
l-.our  when  our  Nation  Is  being  given  a  bap- 
tism with  fire,  when  all  that  we  have  or  own 
or  ever  hope  to  be  Is  at  stake,  we  must  be 
big  enough  to  put  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try above  our  own  little  personal  political 
fortunes,  forget  partlsan.^hip,  and  realize 
we  are  all  Americans  and  Join  hands,  hc.ids. 
and  hearts,  to  put  out  the  flame,  el.se  we  will 
all  be  consumed.  The  onerous  burdens  are 
multiplied  today,  the  heavy  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  heads  of 
the  Nation.  I  can  testify,  regardless  of  party. 
Is  exacting  a  toll  among  our  membership  that 
is  terrific. 

Phil  Bennett  died  In  the  harne.=s,  and 
God  blCES  him.  that  Is  the  way  he  would 
have  chosen  to  go.  After  all,  he  had  much 
to  be  grateful  for.  His  people  had  honored 
him;  God  had  given  him  one  of  the  finest 
pioneer  families  that  ever  was  born,  and  then 
he  was  ble.=sed  with  a  lovely  wife,  a  fine  son. 
and  a  beautiful  daughter.  He  had  a  lot  to 
be  thankful  for.  And  he  was  so  sincere,  so 
honest,  so  earnest,  so  devoted  to  duty,  with 
a  patriotism  that  burned  with  a  passion.  If 
you  please,  because  he  loved  his  God  and  he 
loved  his  country,  and  he  loved  his  f.imily. 
But  these  great  Increasing  duties  in  recent 
months  told  upon  him.  I  told  him  he  was 
working  too  hard  In  Congress  and  In  the 
campaign,  and  Phil  was  Inclined  to  worry. 

He  was  not  thick-'^kinned  but  he  v.as  a 
sensitive  soul  and.  of  c<)urse,  anyone  who 
has  ever  gone  through  the  fire  knows  how 
deeply  he  was  cut  at  times,  perhaps  by  har.'^h 
words  and  unfair  words  that  were  spoken 
not  in  a  spirit  of  malice  but  In  a  way  that 
told  upon  him.  Well,  he  Is  gone;  we  could 
HI  afford  to  lose  such  a  man.  Sixty-one  years 
Is  not  long.  To  our  little  finite  minds  It 
seems  a  life  was  cut  short.  He  did  not  live 
as  long  as  some  men  but  he  lived  a  full,  rich. 
and  rounded  life  He  had  received  honors. 
God  had  blessed  him  and  with  that  religious 
conviction  that  was  his  he  gained  solace  and 
comfort  from  a  source  greater  than  any  hu- 
man well  of  inspiration  and  comfort  could 
give. 

'Let  me  live  out  my  years  In  heat  of  blood! 

Let   me  die  drunken  with   the  dreamer's 

wine! 

Let  me  not  see  this  sotil-hou^e  built  of  mud 

Go  toppling  to  the  duat — a  vacant  shrine. 

Let  me  go  quickly,  like  a  candlelight 

Sntiffed  out  Just  at  the  heyday  of  Its  glow. 

Give  mc  high  noon— and  let  it  tiien  be  night  I 
Thus  would  I  go. 

And  grant  that  when  I  face  the  grisly  thing. 

My  song  may  trumpet  down  the  gray  per- 
haps. 
Oh,  let  me  be  a  tune-swept  flddlestrlng 

That  feels  the  master  melody — and  snaps!" 

Phil  Bennett  went  like  a  candlelight 
snuffed  out  Just  at  the  heyday  of  Us  glow. 
He  escaped  long  suffering  and  bitter  pain. 
hard  work,  worry  and  concern  over  tlie  Na- 
tion, and  sharing  the  anxiety  of  those  fathers 
and  mothers  of  boys  who  are  out  there  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  this  hour.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  know  and  to  feel  like  a  tune- 
swept  flddlestnng.  the  master  melody,  and 
then  he  snapped.  But.  his  spirit  lives  on. 
And  we  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  him.  to  have  been  associated 
with  him.  who  have  worked  with  him  and 
worried  with  him,  are  thanking  God  for  the 
rich  legacy  of  his  pieclous  memory,  stronger 
than  iron,  than  bands  and  hoops  of  steel,  that 
welded  our  hearts  together  as  we  worked  and 
tolled  and  fought,  and  as  we  must  sometime 
die.  In  the  harness  we  li.po.  He  went,  try- 
ing earnestly  to  serve  both  God  and  country 
well.  May  Gods  richest  blessing  and  the 
faith  that  was  In  Phil  Bennett  comfort  and 
sustain  his  widow  and  children,  even  unto 
the  per;ect  day. 


Republican  Objectivei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  ot 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
delivered  at  the  caucus  of  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Tuesday.  January  5,  1943: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Republicans  In 
Congress  to  help  win  the  war  and  to  buttress 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  their 
Government  and  to  restore  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress.  We  will  be  a  militant  force 
for  the  preservation  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. We  will  battle  to  save  private 
enterprise  from  destruction.  We  will  fight 
for  the  protection  of  cur  free  press. 

We  shall  cooperate  fully  In  the  winning 
of  the  war.  Tliere  mtist  be  no  partlsaa 
politics  In  the  war  effort,  and  as  far  as  we 
Republicans  are  concerned  there  will  be  none. 
We  demand  this  war  to  be  fought  vigorously 
and  efficiently  to  achieve  the  earliest  possible 
victory  and  to  bring  our  boys  back  home. 
We  are  determined  the  war  effort  shall  be  la 
charge  of  administrators  selected  solely  for 
their  ability  and  capacity  to  do  the  Job.  and 
not  because  of  parti.san  or  personal  favorit- 
ism. Victory  can  come  much  earlier  if  thu 
is  made  the  war  of  all  the  people  and  con- 
ducted as  such. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  every 
citizen  to  have  an  equal  chance.  They  are 
opposed  to  special  privileges  for  any  group 
which  will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
Nation.  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  Republi- 
cans to  bring  equality  of  opportunity  and 
equality  of  effort  for  all,  and  to  drive  the 
special  privilege  seekers  from  entrenched 
positions  In  government. 

In  our  effort  to  restore  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress  we  believe  the  first  important 
step  sh(>uld  be  to  curb  the  rcckles.s  granting 
of  blanktt  powers  and  blank  checks.  Con- 
gress will  be  in  session  practically  all  the 
time  throughout  the  war.  Congress  has 
given  and  is  ready  and  willing  to  give  any 
money  essential  for  the  war  effort  or  for  our 
domestic  affairs.  Tlie  great  expenditures 
must  be  authorized  by  the  peoples  repre- 
sentatives rather  than  by  some  bvireaucratio 
chief.  Bureaucratic  spending  must  be  care- 
fully checked.  Promiscuous  granting  of 
blank  checks  and  blanket  powers  leads  to 
arrogant  bureaucracy,  inflation,  higher  taxes, 
and  eventual  destruction  of  our  American 
system   of  government. 

We  shall  Insist  that  any  necessary  laws 
which  tax,  regulate,  and  regiment  the  Ameri- 
can people  shall  come  from  their  CongreF3 
and  not  from  the  bureaucrats.  When  Con- 
gress, representing  the  people,  turns  down  a 
proposal,  it  Is  a  direct  defiance  of  constitu- 
tional government  If  .some  appointed  bu- 
reaucrat puts  It  Into  effect  by  decree. 

We  will  not  tolerate  this  way  of  destroying 
constitutional   government. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  battle  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  seme  of  the  bureaus  which  have 
grown  up  like  Topsy  until  they  have  reached 
such  proportions  and  power  as  to  menace 
our  American  way  of  life.  The  people  want 
less  unnecessary  meddling  by  the  bureau- 
crats; they  want  less  unnecessary  Inquisi- 
tions. It  has  come  to  be  that  we  can  well 
say:  "Count  that  day  lust  who.se  low  de- 
scending   sun"    doco    not    bring   6c>me    new 


questionnaire  or  some  needless  regulation 
which  rt suits  in  waste  of  time,  money,  and 
manpower  and  accomplishes  nothing  except 
to  give  work  to  the  vast  army  of  bureaucrats 
In  Washington.  The  wiu"  effort  has  been 
seriously  retarded  by  the  meddlers  seeking 
an  excuie  to  keep  on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

We  shall  seek  to  bring  to  this  country  a 
better  planned  and  more  equitable  tax  pro- 
gram. High  taxes  are  necessary  but  they 
mu't  not  be  punitive.  Tliey  must  not  de- 
stroy initiative  or  business  expansion.  The 
chief  purposes  of  Government  after  the  war 
must  be  to  bring  more  prosperity  to  the 
people;  more  production  at  lower  costs;  bet- 
ter Jobs  at  better  wages.  Tliis  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  a  wise  tax  system,  which 
will  promote  our  fixed  policy  of  building 
a  better  civilization  on  the  foundation  of 
an  ever-expanding  private  enterprise  system. 
The  Job  of  collecting  taxes  aue  makes  it  im- 
perative for  us  to  have  some  system  of 
pay-as-we-go.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  delay 
tax  reform  The  sooner  we  get  a  better  svs- 
tcm  the  earlier  will  the  people  reap  tho 
benefits. 

We  shall  In' 1st  upon  a  radical  reduction  of 
unnecess.ary  Government  expenses.  Some 
Eonwar  burea'is  must  be  eliminated:  many 
ethers  can  be  sharply  reduced,  and  their  over- 
grown personnel  put  into  war  wcrk.  There 
is  no  place  in  cur  Nation  for  political  strap- 
hangers and  the  granting  of  vast  partlsaii 
patronage. 

Tlie  heavily  burdened  taxpayers  are  de- 
manding action,  and  so  far  as  we  Republicans 
are  concern'  d  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

The  services  of  everybody  are  needed  In 
the  war  effort,  and  all  unntcesEury  em- 
ployees should  be  put  at  work  in  some  part 
of  the  war  program.  We  might  well  release 
every  third  Federal  employee  in  the  regular 
establishments  for  war  work.  Better  wages 
could  be  paid  those  who  remained,  and  all 
service  would  be  improved. 

While  we  shall  respond  promptly  to  every 
request  fur  nidney  needed  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  we  Republicans  will  Insist 
that  the  war  shall  not  be  the  excuse  for  un- 
necessary appropriations  or  a  subterfuge  for 
waste  and  extravagance. 

Aviation  will  be  an  im.portant  factor  In 
the  wmnmg  of  the  war.  It  will  be  an  Im- 
portant factor  111  maintaining  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  It  looms  large  In  our 
future  national  prosperity.  The  country  ' 
which  is  strongest  in  the  air  will  be  most  ! 
secure. 

We  believe  that  while  we  concentrate  on 
our  war  aviation  needs,  we  must  also  plan 
the  place  Amer.ca  mui>t  occupy  In  air  trans- 
portation in  the  post-war  world.  It  shall  be 
ou"  purpose  to  demand  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  deal 
with  otir  aviation  problems  and  development. 
America  mu.st  rule  the  air.  and  to  do  this 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  plan  In- 
telligently for  this  air  supremacy  following 
the  war. 

Obviously  the  future  of  our  country  needs 
careful  study.  Tlie  bureaucrats  and  their 
thousands  of  employees  are  preparing  their 
plans  f.  r  this  "new  day"  after  the  war.  Ccn- 
gTCEs,  respwnsive  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
and  thp  welfare  of  our  people,  must  have  a 
committee  of  its  own  to  ftudy  the<*  prob- 
lems and  be  prepared  with  its  own  care- 
fully considf^red  p;o^ram. 

The  small  businessman  has  become  the 
"orphan  child"  of  our  Government.  His 
relief  up  to  date  has  been  chiefly  glowing 
promises  and  the  spend. n^  of  propaganda 
morsfv  to  make  him  believe  something  was 
to  be  done  In  his  behalf. 

If  small  business  perishes  It  will  be  a 
national  disaster,  and  we  Republicans  shall 
direct  our  efforts  to  fighting  for  the  survival 
of  the  "little"  businessman.  We  Intend  to 
see  that  small  business  gets  a  fair  deal  and 
as  opportimity  to  survive.    These  small  busi- 


ness enterprises  constitute  the  very  founda- 
tion or  America.  They  must  be  kept  alive 
to  give  Jobs  to  the  millions  of  our  men  and 
women  when  the  war  Is  over.  If  we  permit 
the  ruin  of  the  small  buEiness  structure  of 
this  Nation,  some  form  of  state  socialism  will 
rule  all  business. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  are  some  of  our 
outstanding  objectives.  This  program  will  be 
expanded,  and  adnpted  to  any  changes  In 
conditions.  We  have  been  given  a  definite 
job  by  the  American  people — the  Job  of  sav- 
ing the  American  way  of  life  and  of  being 
a  compelling  force  for  the  efBcient  conduct 
of  the  war  and  for  sound  government.  We 
shall  not  fail  the  Nation  which  has  put  its 
trust  in  us.  We  are  sure  we  will  find  others 
In  the  Congress  not  of  our  polit  cal  faith  who 
will  unite  with  us  in  these  American  ob- 
jectives for  the  common  good. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
refresliing  thing  about  the  two  new 
charming  women  Members  is  that  both 
gave  their  exact  ages  in  their  biographies. 

A  soldier  boy  writes  me  that  he  has 
been  in  six  widely  separated  Army  camps 
since  September.  Most  of  his  training 
has  been  under  a  conductor. 

An  inspiring  and  encouraging  example 
for  the  ambitious  is  the  life  of  the  late 
George  Wa.shington  Carver,  the  noted 
scientist,  a  colored  man  born  in  slavery. 

"We  cannot  make  America  an  island  in 
either  a  military  or  an  economic  sense." 
Neither  can  we  make  her  strong  by  bleed- 
ing her  to  resuscitate  an  ungrateful 
world. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  Congress  was 
adjourned  on  a  motion  of  the  new  Will 
Rogers,  who  was  serving  his  first  day  on 
the  floor.  Of  course,  the  majority  lead- 
ers ananged  this. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Flood  Control  in  the  House  comes  from 
the  Delta  land  of  Mississippi — made  by 
the  black  soil  from  the  great  Northwest 
States  and  brought  to  him  In  overflows. 

While  presenting  Speaker  Rayburn  to 
the  new  House,  Joe  Martin  referred  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  his  birthday.  In- 
stantly the  House  interrupted  to  sing, 
Happy  Birthday  to  You.  It  is  little 
things  like  this  that  help  to  relieve  the 
tension  at  times. 

The  only  Cabinet  member  ml.ssing  at 
the  joint  session  Thursday  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasuiy.  He  probably 
knew  what  was  in  the  message  and*  was 
a  little  bewildered  at  how  we  would  pay 
for  this  new  exposition  of  carrying  the 
four  freedoms  to  the  world. 

The  one  main  weakness  in  the  vic- 
torious Allies'  guaranteeing  the  j)erma- 
ncnt  peace  by  keeping  militarized  them- 
selves and  denying  arms  to  the  Axis  Is 
that  new  alineznents  are  inevitable,  just 
as  there  have  been  new  ones  since  this 


war  began.    Permanent  peace  is  a  beau- 
tiful ideal  but  an  iridescent  dream. 

In  the  last  week,  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  year,  we  have  heard  several 
high-powered,  paid  columni.sts  make  pre- 
dictions. Let  me  make  two:  First.  I 
forecast  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
intends  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  as  long  as  he*can;  second,  as  long 
.as  he  is  President  the  national  emer- 
gency will  last,  regardless  of  military 
Mctory. 


A  Letter  From  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NTW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'E3 

Wednesday.  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived and  which  I  deem  to  be  a  very 
Interesting  and  illuminating  report  from 
one  who  is  presently  serving  in  our  armed 
forces  and  whom  I  have  known  per- 
sonally for  a  number  of  years.  It  im- 
presses me  such  that  I  deem  it  useful  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

It  is  as  follows: 

November  30,  1942. 

Dear  Gene:  I  have  now  been  in  the  Army 
Of  the  United  States  for  7  monihs  and  can 
truthfully  say  that  it  is  the  he^t -lived  7 
months  of  my  life.  The  clean  living  and 
thorough  training  we  have  been  put  through 
shall  not  only  insure  victory  for  us  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  but  also  insure  a 
stronger  and  longer-lived  generation  to  come. 
I  believe  that  can  be  the  opinion  of  any  fel- 
low who  has  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  best- 
t.-ained  and  equipped  soldiers  in  the  world, 
bar  none. 

Here  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Infantry  Training 
Battalion,  Camp  Croft,  S.  C.  we  seemed  to 
have  been  blessed  with  competent  and  capa- 
ble officers  and  noncommiss.oned  oflicer^  who 
net  only  have  a  thorough  kno"k-dc;e  of  the 
rubjccts  they  teach  but  also  the  most  hu- 
mane and  certain  manner  of  handling  men 
taken  from  civilian  life  end  trained  to  be 
soldiers  as  soon  as  they  arrive  here. 

At  the  head  of  the  battalion  we  have  MaJ. 
Raymond  S.  Stripling,  who  has  had  many 
years'  service  in  the  Army.  He  can  be  seen 
every  minute  of  the  day  with  the  four  com- 
panies he  commands  on  the  drill  fields  and 
firing  ranges,  seeing  that  tlie  men  are  in- 
structed correctly  and  that  no  man  goes  out 
without  proper  training.  He  is  an  idol  among 
us,  and  we  look  up  to  him  for  that  quality  of 
leadership  which  Is  inherent  in  American 
Army  commanders. 

Our  second  in  command  Is  MpJ.  Arthur  L. 
Woodslde  who  acts  as  aide  to  Major  Stripling 
and  as  executive  officer  of  the  battf^lon  He 
is  one  of  the  remaining  ofQcers  who  helped 
to  activate  this  battalion  beck  In  Jar.uary 
of  1941  when  he  arrived  here  as  a  lieutenant. 
He  plans  the  training  scliedules  for  the  men 
and  sees  to  it  that  the  men  are  well  cared 
for  at  all  times.  He  is  also  cur  summary 
court  officer.  In  this  capacity  he  is  known 
for  his  fairness  In  meting  out  punishment. 
Next  to  him  we  have  our  beloved  kdjutant. 
First  Lt.  Ralph  K.  Lee.  who  takes  care  of  all 
administration  and  personnel.  He  has  charge 
ot  all  records  of  enlisted  men  and  officer*. 
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It  Is  his  painstaking  Job  to  hce  that  every 
communication,  transfer,  etc  .  goes  out  fiom 
this  office  correct  aud  on  time.  I  happen  to 
bf  directly  under  his  supervision  and  he  Is 
the  kind  of  man  we  all  dream  about  working 
lor  In  some  position. 

Our  company  commander  is  First  Lt.  Wll- 
llsm  E.  Carpenter  who  recently  took  over  the 
reins.  He  is  a  well-drilled  soldier  for  whom 
the  men  put  out.  He  has  the  respect  of  all 
his  noncoms  and  privates.  He  has  to  see  as. 
to  our  comfort  and  work  When  you  con- 
sider that  he  has  to  handle  absolutely  raw 
recruits  and  make  them  happy  as  well  as 
work  you  can  fee  the  personification  of 
patience  of  which  he  has  an  overabundance. 
He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  our  train- 
ing right  through  from  right  face  to  night 
marches  with  ritle  firing,  bayonet,  grenades, 
bivouacs,  field  fortifications,  gas,  and  compass 
teaching  thrown  In  for  gocd  measure.  In 
his  work  he  is  ably  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
lieutenant*!  whom  the  men  look  up  to  instead 
of  griping  about.  Here  we  have  Lts.  Thomas 
W.  Day.  Maurice  K.  Goddard.  Francis  E.  Lord, 
John  E.  Packer,  Schoenfeld.  and  Munro. 

In  the  "ncncom"  ranks,  the  sergeants  and 
corporals  are  all  boys  who  received  their  train- 
ing here  at  this  Company  C  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Battalion.  They  are  the  boys  that  were 
selected  from  their  boards  to  fight  the  tight 
for  freedom  and  democracy.  To  say  they 
have  done  a  good  Job  Is  short  measure,  for 
they  have  accomplis-hed  what  Hiiler  thtmght 
was  impossible  here — cooperation.  All  four 
platoon  sergeants,  John  W.  Evans.  Lawrence 
J  Zampogna.  Harry  C.  Shutt.  and  William  F. 
Borda-.rh.  come  from  selective-service  ranks, 
and  that  system  can  salute  itself  on  the 
performance  these  boys  put  on  in  training 
recruits.  They  are  all  well  ver.sed  and  capably 
assisted  by  corporals,  any  one  of  whom  could 
lead  his  own  platoon  and  is  given  every 
opportunity  right  here. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  much  abu-sed 
first  sergeant,  Johnnie  Suiphin.  Here  we 
work  in  reverse;  we  always  look  lor  the 
chance  to  meet  our  first  sergeant,  as  he  Is 
well  liked  and  has  a  very  pleasing  manner. 
He  Is  a  soldier  of  the  old  Army  and  can  find 
an  answer  for  anything  you  ask  him.  He 
has  to  hear  all  the  gripes  and  deal  with  it 
accordingly.  He  is  the  commanding  offlcer's 
right  arm  and  dtx-s  a  splendid  Job  by  Just 
applying  common  sense  to  everything.  I 
have  worked  very  closely  with  him  for  6 
months  and  would  have  to  go  far  to  meet  a 
man  In  his  position  who  has  a  greater  love 
for  his  Army  a  id  the  men  I:'  It. 

AM  In  all.  Gene,  these  are  the  men  that 
are  fighting  for  the  things  that  they  In- 
herited at  Lexington,  Valley  Forge.  Gettys- 
burg. San  Juan  Hill.  Belleru  Vy"(x>d.  and 
Bataan — freedom.  That  we  shall  win  Is  ob- 
vious, but  this  time  we  shall  win  for  all 
time  and  show  the  world  at  large  that  a  com- 
mon people  can  band  together  from  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth  and  conceive  and  keep 
alive  a  nation  where  there  Is  equality  of  Jus- 
tice and  freedrm  for  all. 
Respectfully, 


The  Late  Dr.  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  M.\.ss.\c:ii.".-nTd 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  bioeraphical  .state- 
meut  coiicermny  Dr.  Abbott  Lawrence 


Lowell,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
Univer.sity,  who  died  on  January  6  at  his 
home  at  Boston.  Mass.  His  life  is  a  won- 
derful example  of  fine  accompli.shmcnts. 
I  hope  many  persons  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  this  most  inspiring 
.statement: 

A    Laarenck  Lowell,  President  Emeritis  of 

Harvard,  Dies— H£AD  of  University  ior  24 

Years  Originated  College  "House  Plan" 

Boston.  January  6.— Dr    Abbott  Lawrence 

Ixjwell,    86,    president    emeritus    of    Harvard 

University,  died  today  at  1  's  B<jston  home. 

The  aged  educator,  who  pre.sided  over  the 
destinies  of  the  three-century-old  un.versity 
for  24  years,  died  after  a  rhort  Uness. 

His  family  announced  that  funeral  serv- 
Ice-s  would  be  held  at  the  Harvard  Memorial 
Church  in  Cambridge  at  11  a.  m  Saturday. 
Dr.  Willard  Learoyd  Sperry.  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  will  officiate. 

After  becoming  president  emeritus  In  1933, 
he  retained  an  active  Interest  In  Massachu- 
setts civic  affairs,  but  more  recently,  with 
declining  health  :n  the  past  year,  had  with- 
drj.wn  a  great  deal  from  public  activities. 

stricken    10  DAYS  AGO 

He  was  stricken  ill  10  days  ago  at  his  Back 
Bav  home  and  gradually  failed  until  his 
death  thus  morning. 

His  nearest  surviving  relatives  were  three 
nephews.  Cfcorge  Putnam,  Augustus  L.  Put- 
nam, and  Roger  Putnam,  who  has  served  as 
mayor  cf  Springfield  and  was  the  unsuccess- 
ful Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Ma.isachuselts  last  November.  His  wife  died 
m  1930. 

Dr.  Lowell  was  a  Unitarian. 
Dr.  Lowell  virtually  remade  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

He  became  the  twenty-fourth  president  of 
the  country's  oldest  school  cf  higher  learn- 
ing in  1909.  when  It  had  an  enrollment  of 
1.800  students  and  an  endowment  cf  $22.- 
716,000. 

When  he  announced  his  rrsisnatlon  In  the 
fall  of  1932  there  were  more  than  8.000  stu- 
dents, despite  Increasingly  severe  standards 
of  admission,  and  the  university's  endow- 
ment. $123,415,000.  was  the  greatest  of  any 
In  the  country. 

Dr.  Lowell  started  his  career  as  successor 
of  the  scholarly  Charles  Hlot  with  the  con- 
viction that  Harvard's  famous  system  cf  elec- 
tiv^s  had  failed  In  many  cases  to  work  for 
systematic  education.  He  changed  thl^  al- 
most overnight  with  a  requirement  that 
every  student  must  concentrate  In  some  one 
fle'.d  of  education  while  still  utilizing  elec- 
tlves  to  obtain  a  liberal  acquaintance  In 
many. 

STARTED    "HOUSE    PLAN  ' 

He  established  the  far-reaching  tutorial 
system  and  the  general  examinations,  both 
new  to  American  college  life  In  their  appli- 
cability to  the  student  body  ps  a  whole. 

Finally,  as  a  capstone  to  Dr  Lowell's  many 
accomplishmen's,  came  the  celebrated  house 
plf.n.  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  experi- 
ments ever  attempted  by  an  American  college. 

This  plan,  first  outlined  in  1926.  realined 
the  social  life  of  undergraduates  by  subdi- 
viding Harvard  College,  the  university's 
school  of  liberal  arts  as  distinct  from  Its 
graduate  and  profes-sicnal  departments,  into 
reven  units  or  houses. 

The  plan  was  brought  to  fruition  In  1930 
through  the  generos;ty-**f  Edward  Harkness. 
New  York  capitalist  and  philanthropist,  who 
gave  Harvard  nearly  $15,000,000  to  make  the 
houses   possible. 

To  Dr.  Lowell  It  marked  the  crowning 
achievement  of  a  long  career  and  when,  2 
years  after  the  last  hou.se  was  opened,  he  an- 
n  )i  need  his  decision  to  retire  to  the  quiet  of 
private  life,  he  felt  he  had  accomplished  what 
he  had  set  out  to  do. 

Dr  Lowt';i  was  b  )rn  In  Boston,  Deoembcr 
13.  135e.  .■;.  n  of  wealthy  par  r.ts  and  t'.ie 
grand^n  cf  the  two  mcu  wr.ose  names  are 


perpetuated    by    the    great    textile   cities   of 
Lowell   and  Lawrence. 

He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  In  1877 
with  highest  honors  In  mathematics  and  sub- 
sequently attended  the  law  .school  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1880.  For  17  years  there- 
after \\e  practiced  law  until  he  accepted  an 
offer  to  lecture  on  government  at  Harvard. 

Shortly  afterward  he  was  api:ointed  Eaton 
professor  of  government  and  assumed  direc- 
tion of  "government  l,"  one  of  the  largest 
introductory  courses  at  the  university. 

In  the  next  few  years  he  came  gradually 
to  take  over  many  of  the  administrative 
duties  of  Pre.'-ident  Eliot,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  building  up  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  leading  experts  in  this  country  on  the 
science  of  government 

His  most  notable  bock,  "The  Government 
of  England,"  published  a  year  before  he  v.as 
voted  the  pr.^sldency,  brought  him  Into  in- 
ternational prominence  and  was  regarded  as 
having  done  much  to  obtain  him  that  coveted 
post. 

Anyone  who  had  visited  Cambridge.  Mass  , 
in  1903  and  returned  aga:u  at  the  close  of 
Dr.  Lowells  regime,  would  have  marveled  at 
the  transformation  cf  the  university. 

New  groups  of  dormitories.  In  the  classic 
Georgian  ."^tyle.  which  has  distinguished  H  ir- 
vard  in  recent  years,  had  sprung  up.  Amss 
the  Charles  River  stofjd  the  magnifireiit  grcup 
of  Harv.ird  Business  School,  presented  to  'he 
university  by  the  late  George  F.  Baker,  New 
York  financier,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $6,000,000. 

In  other  directions,  both  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  new  buildings,  immense  lab-.Tatorles 
and  museums  and.  finally,  ilie  vast  Widener 
Library,  third  largL-st  in  the  country,  tcstilied 
to  the  growth  of  the  university  and  its  many 
EClentiflc  schools  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

CAVE   SUNDAY    RECEPTIONS 

But  to  the  educational  world,  tlie  Internal 
reforms  and  Innovations  of  President  Lowell 
were  more  important. 

Dr.  Ixiwell  was  lor  years  a  striking  figure 
about  the  Haivard  yard.  Slightly  .<- looped, 
but  alert  of  manner,  the  only  Inhrmity  he 
carried  into  retirement  was  a  touch  of  deaf- 
ness. 

His  appearance  had  become  aliron  tradi- 
tional. His  suit  coat  was  buttoned  only  at 
the  top:  a  heavy  gold  watch  chain  almost 
invariably  spanned  his  trim  waist;  he  carried 
his  5  feet  10  Inches  well,  and  his  penetrat- 
ing blue  eyes  regarded  the  world  and  th« 
university  with  serenity.  And  by  his  side 
there  trotted  a  spaniel. 

To  the  undergraduates.  Dr.  Lowell  was  one 
of  the  most  accessible  cf  university  head;--  and 
his  Sunday  afternoon  tea=.  to  which  i^tudents 
and  members  of  the  faculty  needed  no  spoclal 
Invitation,  were  always  well  attended. 

Eh-.  Lowell  had  no  hobbles.  In  his  youth 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Crimson  track  team 
and.  In  age,  he  took  his  recreation  mainly  by 
walking.  He  read  extensively  and,  like  hla 
conversation  with  Intimates,  his  reading  waa 
cosmopolitan  and  many  sided. 

never    gave    an    I.NTFRVItW 

His  New  England  breeding  was  reflected 
In  his  intense  dislike  of  personal  publicity. 
He  never  gave  a  newspaper  Interview  despite 
the  fact  that  his  views  were  sought  as  were 
those  of  few  other  men. 

Dr.  Lowell  took  little  part  in  the  varicus 
controversies  which  periodically  raged  con- 
cerning overemphasis  of  sports' and  kindred 
subjects,  but  his  actions  were  frequently 
more  emphatic  than  words. 

He  refused  to  sanction  a  proposed  expan- 
sion of  the  H;\rvard  stadium  at  a  time  when 
ether  univer?ities  were  buildini;  st.idia  twice 
as  large  as  Harvard's  and,  with  two  excep- 
tions, he  refu.std  to  allow  the  Harvard  foot- 
ball team  to  play  more  than  one  game  away 
from   Cambridge  In  a  single  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  lent  warm  ap- 
proval to  development  cf  Intramural  sj^orts 
and  durlnj  his  administration  the  Harvard 


at'.iletlc  plant  was  enormously  enlarged. 
Dr.  Lowell  married  a  distant  cousin.  Miss 
Anna  Parker  Lowell,  in  Boston,  on  June  19. 
1P79.  She  died  March  23.  1930.  They  had  no 
ciiildren. 

Dr.  Lowell's  list  of  honorary  degrees  read 
a'most  like  a  catalog  of  the  leading  Insti- 
tutions of  America  and  Europe.  He  held 
UL  D  's  from  Illinois,  Williams,  Columbia. 
Pi mcetcn,  Yale.  Dartmouth,  Bowdoln,  Brown, 
and  M:.--sou:l.  and  from  Louvaln  University, 
Beicium. 

The  degree  cf  doctor  of  philosophy  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  Friedrich  Wllhelm  Unl- 
versity.  Berlin;  Stra.'-bourg.  Germany;  McGlU 
University.  Montreal;  Cambridge,  England; 
and  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. 

Oxford  made  him  a  doctor  of  literature. 
Ley  den,  Holland,  and  the  University  of  Paris 
bestowed  the  degree  of  doctor  of  political 
science. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  and  sole  trustee  after  1900  of 
Lowell  In.=titute,  Boston.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  many  cultural  societies  In  this 
country  and  a  correjiponding  or  honorary 
member  of  ."several  European  "academies." 
France  n.ade  hini  a  commander  of  its  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  Belgium  gave  him  that  rank 
In  its  Order  of  the  Crown. 


Status  of  Married  Men  Under  Selective 
Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived several  inquiries  as  to  the  proper 
cla  .>ification  of  men  who  have  been  mar- 
ried since  September  16,  1940,  and  into 
vihoi^e  family  children  have  been  born  up 
to  Septeinber  1942.  The  inquiries  indi- 
cated that  draft  boards  in  my  congres- 
sional di.strict  have  used  different  dates 
and  different  factors  in  classifying  such 
men.  I.  therefore,  believe  that  a  letter 
\\hich  I  sent  to  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
on  December  1,  1942.  on  this  subject  and 
his  reply  under  date  of  December  21, 1942, 
mav  be  cf  interest  to  members  of  the 
draft  boards  throughout  the  country. 
For  that  reason,  I  wish  to  bring  the  let- 
ters to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.    They  are  as  follows: 

December  1,  1942. 
Brig   Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey, 
Selective  Service  System, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  had  considerable  corre- 
spondence lately  with  local  draft  boards  and 
constituent.-  concerning  the  position  under 
the  draft  of  men  who  have  been  married  at 
various  dates  since  September  16,  1940.  and 
who  are  now  the  fathers  of  young  children. 
Some  draft  boards  appear  to  be  taking  one 
dat^  as  dete»  mining  whether  or  not  they  shall 
consider  such  a  person  as  a  married  man; 
ether  boards  arc  taking  a  different  date.  Like- 
wise som^"  boards  are  treating  the.'-.e  mm  as 
If  tliey  had  no  children  while  others  are  de- 
ferring them  because  of  the  children,  as- 
suming that  the  child  has  been  born  before 


September  1&42.  9  months  after   the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Craft  Act  became  law  en  September  16. 
1940,  and  there  Is  logic  to  the  position  of  some 
of  the  boards  that  anybody  who  did  anything 
after  that  date  did  it  with  full  knowledge  that 
he  might  be  subject  to  its  terms  and  applica- 
tion. Then  came  the  emergency  proclama- 
tion of  May  27.  1941.  and  some  boards  appar- 
ently used  that  date  for  fixing  the  rights  of 
registrants. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  fairness  to  all  regis- 
trants, and  in  order  that  there  may  not  be 
confusion  and  lack  of  harmony  In  the  action 
of  the  various  boards  in  a  single  congressional 
district,  the  headquarters  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  shouid  issue  some  directive  or 
statement  Indicating  the  views  of  those  In 
charge  of  the  draft  on  this  subject. 

I  will,  therefore,  appreciate  It  If  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  Indicate  to  me  which  date 
should  be  treated  as  the  date  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a  marriage  shall  be  considered 
as  effective  In  determining  the  rights  of  a 
registrant,  and  also  I  would  like  a  statement 
a.s  to  the  effect  of  the  birth  of  a  child  in  a 
registrant's  family  prior  to  September  1942. 

I  have  had  this  matter  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  local  draft  boards  In  my  district 
and  I  wUl  appreciate  it  if  you  will  advise 
me  of  the  position  taken  by  you  on  this 
increasingly  Important  matter. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  R   Clason. 


National    Headquarters, 
Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.  C.  December  21,  1942. 
Subject:  Imminence  of  Induction. 
Tlie  Honorable  Charles  R.  Clason, 

HoiLSe  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ma.  Clason  :  Receipt  is  acknowledged 
of  your  letter  of  December  1,  1942,  concern- 
ing the  above  subject. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  set  any  specific  date  be- 
tween September  16,  1940,  and  December  8. 
1941,  and  say  that  any  marriage  or  other  ac- 
quisition of  dependency  accomplished  after 
that  date  constitutes  acquisition  of  depend- 
ency In  the  face  of  Imminent  selection;  there 
are  too  many  factors  which  Influence  the  de- 
cision relative  to  Imminence  of  selection.  As 
a  general  rule,  we  can  take  the  date  of  Octo- 
ber 16,  1940  (the  date  cf  the  first  national 
registration),  and  May  27,  1941  (the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  of  unlimited  emergency), 
and  rtate  that  those  two  events,  particularly 
the  latter,  should  have  placed  the  registrant 
on  notice  that  the  country  was  likely  soon  to 
require  his  services.  After  those  dates,  there- 
fore, his  case  must  be  extremely  good  to  war- 
rant a  finding  of  no  imminence  of  selection. 
The  ether  factors,  however,  mtist  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  board  must  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  registrant  had  a 
high  order  number;  whether  he  was  already 
classified  in  1-A.  or  at  least  had  received  his 
questionnaire;  and  whether  he  had  already 
been  classified  into  such  classes  as  4-P  or 
4  A.  which  would  lead  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  more  or  leas  permanently  disqualified 
for  military  service.  Since  these  factors  must 
be  taken  into  account.  I  think  you  can 
readily  see  that  it  might  be  possible  for  one 
man  with  a  rather  low  order  number  to  have 
been  married,  say  in  November  of  1940.  at 
a  time  when  selection  was  imminent,  where- 
as another  man  with  an  extremely  high  or- 
der number  or  with  a  classification  of  4-P 
might  have  married  at  the  same  time  and 
yet  be  found  to  have  married  when  selection 
was  not  Imminent. 

In  short,  the  circumstances  peculiar  to 
esch  Individual's  case  affect  the  board  In  Its 
determination  of  classification,  and  no  abso- 
lute date  can  be  permitted  to  govern  exclu- 
si\ely  in  the  making  oX  these  determinations 
of  imminence. 


On  the  matter  of  children  bcin  after  De- 
cember  8.    1S41.    the   situation    is   somewhat 
different.     Regulations  now  provide  that  no 
dependency  acquired  after  that  date  can  be 
considered    as    a    basis    for    classification    In 
Class    3  A    or    3-B.     An    unborn    child    be- 
comes   a    dependent    from    the    moment    of 
conception.     Therefore,    In    order    to    deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  child  born  after  De- 
cember 8.    1941.  can  be  made   the    basis  fcr 
dependency    classification,    the    approximate 
date    of    conception    must    ue    determined. 
Our   Medical   Division   has   advised    us   that, 
since  the  normal  period  of  gestation  m  hu- 
man   beings    is   280   days,   we   may   presume 
( 1 )    In  case  of   mature  Infants  born  before 
Septembei   14,  1942,  conception  occurred  be- 
fore December  8,   1941.     The  father  of  such 
a    child    may,    therefore,    claim    dependency 
classification  on  the  basis  of  the  support  of 
the  child,  provided  always  that  his  marriage 
occurred  when  selection  was  not  imminent, 
and  before  December  8.  1941.     (2t    In  cases 
of  mature  Infants  born  after  Septeml)er  14. 
1942,    It    may    be    assumed    that   conception 
occurred   after   December  8.   1941,  In  which 
Instance  the  birth  of  the  child  cannot  In 
any  way  affect  the  registrant's  classification 
Insofar  as  it  pertains  to  dependency. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lewis  B  Hfrshey.  Director, 
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The  Late  Caroline  O'Daj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

OF  NOXTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Thursday,  January  7,  1943 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to  print  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
in  yesterday's  Evening  Star  paying  a  de- 
served tribute  to  Mrs.  Caroline  OT)ay, 
recently  a  Member  of  this  House.  This 
is  a  true  and  beautiful  tribute  to  a  great 
and  good  woman  and  is  worthy  to  be 
treasured  in  the  records  of  this  great 
body. 

Mrs.  OT)ay  was  gentle  and  courageous, 
patient  and  sympathetic,  approached 
every  question  with  a  keen  and  intellect- 
ual mind  and  was  faithful  to  every  obli- 
gation submitted  to  her  by  God  or  man. 
She  possessed  the  charm  and  aristo- 
cratic air  of  her  own  Southland,  the 
place  of  her  birth,  and  all  who  knew  her 
were  impelled  to  admire  and  love  her. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  "What  sur- 
rounds us  reflects  more  or  less  that  which 
is  within  us."  She  loved  the  beautiful 
things  in  life  and  surrounded  herself 
with  those  things  which  appealed  to  her 
superb  character  and  made  others  hap- 
py. Mrs.  O'Day's  spirit  has  gone  back  to 
the  Great  Author  of  the  beautiful.  Back 
of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  back  of  the 
landscape,  back  of  all  beautifiU  things 
that  enchant  us  there  must  be  a  great 
lover  of  the  beauty  principle.  Every  star 
that  twinkles  in  the  sky.  every  flower 
bids  us  look  behind  it  for  its  source  and 
points  us  to  that  Great  Author— who  is 
God, 
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MRS     O  DAT 

>Trf<  Caroline  OT)av  was  one  of  the  truly 
Rrtat  women  of  her  tune  It  was  by  th^  exer- 
cise of  her  own  natural  genius  that  she  rose 
to  fame,  and  none  of  her  ccntcmpjrarles  w;is 
more  deservedly  celebrated  B<jrn  on  her 
grandfathers  plantation  at  Perry.  Oa  ,  June 
i;8.  1875.  she  wa.*;  edvaated  at  th»>  Lucy  Cobb 
Institute  and  abroad  For  8  years  she  studied 
In  the  ateliers  of  Paris.  Munich,  and  the  old 
Cities  of  the  Netherlands  Her  palntines  and 
etchings  were  exhibited  In  wveral  important 
salons  in  Europe  and  later  In  America  If 
t-he  had  chosen  to  continue  her  professional 
career  she  eaMly  might  have  won  very  high 
distinction 

But  other  interests  intervened      From  the 
date  of  her  Tnarrlnge  in   19U2  until   her  hu?"- 
bands   death    In    1916.    she    was    preoccupied 
with  her  home  and  her  children.     Then,  be- 
ginning   with    participation    In    the    equal- 
franchifie  campaign,  she  became  Increasingly 
concerned  about  S'xrlal  l.«sues  of  many  differ- 
ent   kinds      Opposing    thf    entrance    of    the 
United  States  into  the  Fir?-t  World  War,  she 
contributed  to  the  Emergency  Peace  FedTa- 
tlon  and  other  pacifist  organizations  of  1917 
Her  liberal  enthusla?mF  gradually  led  her  into 
political  activity.     Without  being  sKilJed  or 
experienced  In  the  social  sciences,  she  devel- 
oped a  gixxl   practicil   understanding  of   re- 
form procedures      The   Utmocrats  welcomed 
her  help  and  gave  her  opportunities  to  be  of 
constructive   service    in    Westchester   County 
beginning  In  1920.    She  wxs  chosen  associate 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee  in  1923.    The  election  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  brought  her 
Into  national  prominence.     Washington  saw 
her  arst  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, subsequently  a.^  New  Ycrk  State  direc- 
tor o.f  the  NatloiiiU  Recovery  Administration. 
She  wa-s  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Representa- 
tive at  large  In  1934  and  was  ree'.ected  almost 
iiulomatiCHily  in  1936.  1938,  and  1940.    At  the 
Capitol  slie  was  popular  with  all  classes  of 
people. 

To  comprehend  Mvs.  ODav  it  is  necessary 
to  regard  her  a-s  an  artist  all  her  life.  She 
made  creative  use  of  many  facilities.  Hrr 
voice  was  an  mstrtuncnt  v. huh  she  employed 
as  notably  as  an  opera  smi^er  mujht  a  Eimilar 
endowment.  She  drei^.^ed  with  exquisite 
taste  Her  style  of  penmanship  was  richly 
beatitiful.  She  was  generous  to  a  fault. 
Even  when  her  health  was  failing,  she  still 
put  thought  for  strangf  rs  above  convenience 
for  herself.  She  was  an  aristocrat  In  the 
best  meaning  of  the  word,  preferring  all  that 
lb  noblcit  In  the  universe  and  devoting  her 
owu  personal  gifts  to  the  advancement  of 
Ideal  ends.  B:ddlng  her  farewell,  these  who 
were  prlvilctjed  to  tncx  her  will  mourn  her 
I0S.S  especially  because  humanity  Just  now  has 
poignant  need  for  vision  such  as  she  pob- 
bes->-cd. 


Addresses  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri 


EX'ITINSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

^        HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Mi.ssouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\Tn'ES 

Thursday.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Spraker,  undrr 
Irave  granted  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  R£cx>RD  I  include  the  following  radio 
addi"e.«s  delivered  by  me  over  station 
KWTO.  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  January  4. 
1943: 

My  fellow  Missourlans  and  fellow  country- 
men, 2  mouths  ago  the  voters  of  the  Sixth 


Congressional  District  of  Missfurl.  bv  a 
miijorifv  of  moie  than  10  000.  reelected  Hon. 
Phil  Bennett  ail  their  Representative  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  voted 
not  only  for  a  man  who  was  a  fine  Chrl.stian 
gentleinan,  but  they  als  >  voted  for  the  Ideas, 
Ideals,  and  principles  fur  which  he  stood 

For  more  than  20  yean;  I  have  known  Phil 
Bennett  personally  and  intimately  After 
teaching  school  he  edited  for  17  vcars  a  news- 
p;iper  ut  Builalo.  in  D.i'.las  County,  in  my  dis- 
trict At  an  early  age  he  became  intensely 
Interested  in  civic,  clnirch.  and  political 
activities.  He  served  as  county  chairman, 
congressional  chairman,  and  on  the  State 
committee.  He  was  elected  as  State  senator 
from  my  own  district  Lnt?r  he  served  as 
lieutenant  governor  of  Mlssotirl,  and  because 
of  his  sterling  qualltler  as  a  man  and  his 
dcmoM.'^tratrd  ability  as  a  legL-ilator.  he  was 
twice  elected  as  Representative  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him  du'lng  the  pa;,t  2  years 
In  t:ie  House.  In  time  of  peace  and  In  l:me 
of  war  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
him  wcrSmg  under  great  presfure  for  the 
Interests  of  the  people  who  had  so  highly 
honored  him.  Last  November  I  was  elected 
to  serve  my  sixth  term  In  Congress,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  spent  In  Washington  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  met  no  man 
who  has  been  more  diligent  or  courageous  In 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  more  loyal  or 
patriotic  In  the  service  of  his  country,  than 
was  Phil  Bennett. 

La.st  month,  with  other  colleagues  of  his  In 
the  House  and  Senate.  I  returned  en  the  sad 
mission  to  M'fsnurl  to  .sneak  at  Phil  Bennett's 
funeral.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  only 
1  month  aft' ••  his  reelection  to  Congress, 
Phil  Bennett  was  stricken  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  dead  He  died  a^  hi':  post  of  duty.  Be- 
cause of  hard  work  and  much  worry  over  the 
fate  of  our  Natii-n  In  this  crucml  hour  he  fell 
victim  to  this  war  as  much  as  any  mnn  on 
tie  field  of  battle.  The  lar^e  gatheilns:  of 
repre^ntative  citizen-;  of  all  religious  faiths 
and  political  creeds  who  attended  his  funeral 
wa-  a  silent  but  glorious  tribute  to  this  great 
American  for  whom  they  had  stich  high  ad- 
miration  and  fond   affection. 

Though  Phil  Bennett  died  shcrtly  before 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term  in  Congress, 
It  became  necessary  imder  the  constitution 
and  the  lews  of  our  State  and  Nation,  for  the 
Governor  to  call  a  special  election  for  the 
citizens  and  voters  of  the  Sixth  District  to 
name  Phil  Bennett's  successor  Tliat  election 
Will  be  held  on  January  12.  Tl'.e  Republican 
Party  which  Phil  Bennett  served  so  faith- 
fully and  well  all  during  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished political  career,  after  much  de- 
liberation, decided  at  Its  congressional  com- 
mittee meeting,  to  name  his  son,  Marlon  T. 
Bennett,  a.s  our  candidate  to  succeed  his 
Illustrious  father. 

Marlon  Bennett  I  have  known  since  he  was 
a  small  boy.  He  is  no  longer  a  kid,  but  a 
y^ung  man.  28  years  of  age,  older  tJian  s(  vera! 
prtsent  M.'mbers  of  Congress,  and  nearly  4 
yeais  past  the  constitutloniil  age  requirement 
for  Representatives  In  Congress.  He  Is  a 
graduate  not  only  of  the  Southwest  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College  In  SprinpOcld,  but  of 
the  law  school  of  Washing'.on  University  In 
St.  L'juis.  one  of  the  best  of  Its  kind  In  this 
country.  He  huo  practiced  his  profession,  wun 
the  State  oratorical  contebt  as  a  student,  and 
hai>  assumed  resporislbllltles  ol  leadership  un- 
usual to  a  yoiu~.g  man.  HLs  youvli  Is  an  asset 
and  not  a  lii'.bility.  He  Is  young,  energetic, 
ambitious,  and  Is  a  tireless  worker. 

Alter  all  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
youth  his  accomplished  much  In  thus  world. 
Lord  Byron  was  famous  aa  a  poet  at  1^4. 
William  CuUen  Bryant  wrote  Thanatopsis  at 
the  age  of  17,  and  John  Keats  was  26  years 
old  at  death.  At  the  age  of  25  Alexander 
Hamilie.n  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  at  29  a  New  York  delegate  to  the 
Annapolis  convention,  at  30  a  member  of  the 


legislature  and  at  32  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Ti.  a.-ury.  Hi  .iry  Clay  at 
the  age  of  29  was  elected  to  the  United  Spates 
Senate;  at  the  age  of  32  he  wr.s  reelected  to 
the  Senate,  and  at  33  he  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Represontatlves.  William 
Henry  Harrison  at  the  age  of  26  wai^  a  Ri'pre- 
sentatlve  in  Congress,  and  at  tho  i!ce  of  27 
he  was  Governor  of  Indiana.  At  23  Patrick 
Henry  w.is  a  member  of  the  Hoiux'  of  Bur- 
gesses, and  shortly  afterward  made  the  st  eech 
that  made  him  immortal.  Andrew  Jackson 
at  the  age  of  29  framed  the  constitute n  cf 
Tennessee  and  represented  that  Slate  In  the 
House  of  Rei>resentatlves  At  the  age  of  30 
he  became  United  States  Senator.  Wi:ilam 
Pitt,  the  younger,  entered  Parliament  at  the 
age  of  21  and  at  22  became  Chancolcr  of  the 
Exchequer  The  Great  Teacher  of  all  times 
wa  .  ciuclfled  when  He  was  only  33  years  of 
age  Today  Uncle  &i\m  Is  dialling  18-  and 
19-year-cld  boys  to  ll^-ht  a.;U  die  for  their 
country  on  the  battlefields  cf  every  continent 
and  on  the  waters  cf  every  otean. 

Weak  and  futile  Indeed  Ls  the  allly  argu- 
ment of  the  opposition  that  Marion  Bennett 
Is  too  young  to  go  to  Congress.  The  thing 
that  counts  is  not  how  long  a  man  lives,  but 
how  much  he  has  lived  In  ai'dltlon  to  hU 
splendid  education  in  college  and  university, 
besides  b^in?  4  years  past  th*^  constitutional 
age  requirement,  and  older  than  .seve  al  of 
the  New  Deal  Members  of  Congress,  Marlon 
Bennett  has  had  the  Invaluable  pmctical 
experience  of  having  served  as  his  lathers 
fir;-t  secretary  for  the  p:>t  2  years.  Marion 
Bennett  is  no  straiiKer  to  Wailungtor..  He 
knows  the  ropes.  He  is  acquainted  with 
the  .scene.  He  has  run  hl.s  father's  office 
and  written  not  a  few  of  his  speeches.  He 
Is  acquainted  with  the  various  depart.iienta 
and  bureaus.  He  knows  the  people  cf  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  In  Missouri  and 
their  needs 

Marion  Bcnn?tt  1?^  no  greenhorn  who  will 
have  to  learn  Uie  a'phabet.  He  now  incws 
his  A-B-C  s  and  his  way  f.r  und  Wai.hlng- 
ton.  Any  other  man.  new  to  the  Job.  r>?gurd- 
less  of  tils  ability  or  experience  outside  of 
Waohington,  would  require  at  '.cart  a  year  or 
two  before  he  could  learn  the  war  needs  and 
problems  cf  the  sixth  district  end  the  Nation. 
Earlier  In  this  broadcast  I  said  that  the 
voters  of  the  sixth  district  voted  lor  Phil 
Bennett  because  they  appr-^ved  the  things 
for  which  Phil  Bennett  stood.  Phil  Bninelt 
was  u  friend  of  the  farmer.  He  worktd  and 
voted  for  farm  parity  prices.  Hit  son. 
Marion  Bennett,  will  do  the  snme.  This  fine 
young  man.  of  clean  habit?,  of  unimoeach- 
ab'.e  Intei^lty,  of  fine  education  and  much 
native  ability  because  of  his  character  back- 
ground, tnilning  and  expericiice,  is  qualified 
to  render  the  farmers  of  the  sixth  district  a 
great  sirvice. 

Phil  Bennett  was  a  friend  of  the  oM  p«-o- 
ple,  who  worked  fur  their  Interests,  and  who 
lamented  Uie  fact  that  the  Social  Security 
Act  has  been  badly  administered.  We  want 
the  old  people  to  receive  m'  re  than  the 
miserable  pittance  they  are  now  r  tt  n;.  and 
we  want  to  see  the  money  which  the  tax- 
payers voted  for  old-age  pen-sions  to  bij  used 
for  that  specific  purpoe*'  M..r;on  Bennett 
will  fitht  lor  the  old  people  as  did  his  lather. 
Phil  Bennett  was  a  friend  of  the  veteran 
and  ex-service  man.  He  voted  for  the  in- 
crease in  pay  for  our  soldiers,  for  b«  uelltB 
and  allotments  to  be  paid  their  deptndcnt 
wives,  children  and  parents,  atid  we  greatly 
deplore  Uie  fact  th  it  Interminable  delays 
have  caused  serious  hardships  to  the.ie  de- 
pendt  nts  who  have  not  yet  received  their 
allotment  checks.  I  knew  that  Manor.  Ben- 
nett w.ll  Join  with  me  In  insist.ng  that  the 
War  Department  and  that  the  Bureau  for 
Benehts  and  Allotments  speedily  take  care 
of  these  dependents  of  the  men  who  are 
fighting  and  dying  en  remote  fields  t.nd  in 
distant  waters. 

Phil    Bennett    was    also    a    friend    of    the 
small    businessman    who    Is    overtaxed,    ra- 


tioned and  regimented,  denied  priorities,  and 
forced  to  spend  most  of  his  time  In  filling 
out  forms  and  filing  endless  reports  with  the 
bungling  bureaus  sending  out  orders  from 
Washington. 

Phil  Bennett  also  believed  In  union  labor, 
the  right  cf  men  to  organize  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  own  toll.  He  did  not. 
however,  sanction  seme  of  the  evil  practices 
of  labor  racketeers. 

In  all  sincerity  and  seriousness.  I  want  to 
psk  you  voters  of  the  Sixth  District,  whether 
Republican  cr  Democrat,  who  knows  the 
policies  cf  Phil  Bennett  better  than  his  son 
who  has  worked  so  intimately  with  him? 
Who  will  more  faithfully  carry  cut  these  poli- 
cies which  we:e  so  overwhelmmyly  endorsed 
by  you  In  November?  Marion  Bennett  will 
not  "hesitate  to  oppose  unnecessary  rationing, 
regimentatlrn,  wa.'-tc.  and  extrav.igance  In 
Government  spending,  but  he  will  at  the 
same  time  favor  In  every  way  all  our  efforts 
to  win  the  war  quickly.  He  will  not  be  a 
rubber  ftamp.  He  will  not  favor  a  fourth 
term,  and  he  will  not  consider  intelligent, 
just,  and  constructive  criticism  as  treason- 
able. He  believes  with  Woodrow  Wilson  that 
"V/e  do  not  need  le.ss  criticism  in  time  of 
war,  btit  more.  It  Is  hoped  that  criticism 
will  be  con.'=tructlve.  but  better  unfair  attack 
than  autocratic  repression.  Honesty  and 
competency  require  no  shield  cf  secrecy." 

Parti'ian  New  D?al  newspipcrs  recently 
asked  -Why  Marlon  Bennett  Is  not  In  our 
armed  scrvicci?  '  This  Is  an  unfair  and  un- 
just question,  which  is  maliciously  asked  In 
order  to  embarrass  him.  The  fact  Is  Marion 
Eennett  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Navy 
last  August,  but  was  physically  rejected 
These  same  newspapers  hn\e  not  a^ktd  why 
It  Is  that  the  several  husky  New  Deal  Con- 
gressmen In  Washington  tcduy.  younger  than 
Marion  Bennett,  are  not  In  the  Army.  No 
fair-mindtd  person  who  knows  Marion  Ben- 
nett, his  fatiier,  or  any  of  their  people,  ever 
for  one  moment  questioned  their  patnotitm. 
You  good  Americans  of  the  Sixth  District  will 
not  allow  such  a  smear  campaign  to  mislead 
or  prejudice  you.  when  Mnrion  Bennett 
couldn't  meet  the  physical  requirements  for 
combat  service.  In  my  own  humble  but 
honest  judgment.  Marion  Btiinttt  will  be  of 
vastly  more  service  to  his  country  at  this 
critical  hour  in  the  Halls  ol  Congress  than 
he  would  be  in  the  front  line  of  battle.  The 
young  men  who  are  fighting  this  war  need  a 
few  youi.g  men  of  their  own  age  back  heme 
fighting  f(jr  them.  My  friends.  Marion  Ben- 
nett belongs  to  no  faction.  He  is  a  stranger 
to  machine  politics,  and  his  only  political 
boss  as  your  Representative  in  Congre.'-s  will 
be  the  will  of  the  people  who  elect  him  and 
his  own  good  conscience  with  which  the  Lord 
has  endowed  him. 

Vote  for  Marion  Bennett  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 12.  theieby  assuring  the  perpetuity  of 
cur  Republic  and  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties. 

May  God  bless  you  all  and  protect  your 
boys  wheie^er  they  may  be. 


Norwalk   Acts   Out   1943    Victory   Book 
Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OK   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  Icavo  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Reco;.d,  I  include  the  following 
i-iaiemcuL  noni  the  National  Campaign 


Board.  1943  Victory  Book  Campaign.  New 
York  City: 

A  complete  specimen  of  democracy  In  ac- 
tion was  placed  under  a  microscope  In  Nor- 
walk. Conn.,  this  month  when  the  strategy 
of  the  forthcoming  1943  victory  book  cam- 
paign was  given  a  1 -week's  intensive  try-out 
in  that  typical  New  England  city  of  46,000 
population. 

The  preview,  which  lasted  from  Mor.riay, 
D?cember  7.  to  Tuesday.  December  15.  re- 
sulted in  the  highly  successful  collection  of 
18300  books,  of  which  less  than  3  percent 
had  to  be  discarded  either  because  of  bad 
physical  condition  or  reading  matter  unsuit- 
able to  the  tastes  of  servicemen,  such  as 
cookbooks,  children's  stories,  or  ladles'  novels 
of  Victorian  vintage. 

The  1943  victory  bock  campaign,  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  United 
Service  Organizations,  will  open  nationally 
on  Tuesday,  January  5.  and  continue  through 
Friday,  March  5,  1943.  During  that  period, 
every  organized  group  and  every  interested 
individual  in  the  country  will  be  asked  to 
donate  and  collect  books — as  many  a?  pos- 
sible, but  with  emphasis  on  quality  of  con- 
dition and  content — for  men  :n  all  branches 
of  the  service,  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine.  Coast 
Guard,  and  merchant  .seam.an  services. 

Last  years  drive  netted  a  total  of  more 
than  10.000  000  books,  cf  which  approximately 
50  percent  were  suitable  for  distnfcuticn  To 
Insure  the  gathering  of  a  much  greater  per- 
centage of  worth-w'T.le  becks  in  th"  secii:  d 
annual  drive,  a  pVin  was  dcvL-ed  by  the 
National  Campaign  Board,  of  which  Franklin 
P  Adams,  Edward  L.  Bcrnays,  and  Norman 
Ccus.ns  are  ccchairmcn.  The  plan  involves 
calling  in  the  cooperative  action  of  every  able 
group  in  the  entire  country,  such  as  women's 
organizations,  educational  and  trade  as.=o- 
ciatlons.  social  service  and  youth  groups,  and 
labor  organizations. 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  of  average  population  tize 
part  residential,  part  manufacturing,  part 
urban,  part  rural,  was  chosen  because  It  was 
believed  typical  proving  piounds  for  bringing 
together  widely  divergent  groups  In  a  ccmmcn 
undertaking. 

Howard  Gorham.  h^ad  cf  the  Gorham  Press, 
a  Job- printing  company,  and  former  police 
and  fire  commissioner  of  Norwalk,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  campaign.  Gorham 
went  into  action  Immediately  and  called  into 
consultation  the  leader^  of  Norwalk's  office  oi 
civilian  defense:  Capt.  Walter  R.  Soilings, 
chi?f  air-raid  warden;  Jeremiah  F.  Dorncy, 
chief  of  police  and  director  of  civilian  de- 
fense; Herbert  J.  Sturtberg  and  Postmaster 
James  J.  Slaitery.  coordinators  of  civilian 
derense;  and  George  S.  Richards,  assistant 
ciuef  air-raid  warden. 

Using  the  defense  map  of  Norwalk,  with 
the  whole  area  subdivided  into  sectors — each 
sector  with  a  sector  post — an  advance  plan 
was  worked  out  for  having  book  donations 
flow  from  home  shelves  to  sector  posts  and 
then  to  central  headquarters. 

With  this  good  beginning  as  a  basis,  a 
dinner  was  held  at  the  General  Putnam  Inn, 
in  Norwalk.  on  Wednesday,  December  2. 
Cdell  Shephard,  lieutenant  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, author  and  litterateur,  made  a  pres- 
entation of  his  latest  book.  Mr.  Gorham, 
Mayor  Prank  Stack,  of  Norwalk.  and  the 
members  of  the  national  campaign  board 
were  hosts.  Guests  included  leaders  ol! 
all  Norwalk's  important  organizations:  The 
American  Red  Cross;  the  Boy  Scouts;  the 
Girl  Scouts;  the  American  Legion:  the  Wom- 
en's City  Club;  the  League  cf  Women  Voters; 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women:  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution;  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary;  the  Council  of  Cathol:o 
Women;  the  heads  of  the  police,  fire,  and 
postal  departments;  the  chamber  of  ccm- 
merce;  the  board  of  education;  the  public 
hbiary  system;   the  religious  leaders  ol  the 


community;    representatives    of    the    State"! 
press 

Each  attendant  was  called  upon  to  bring 
the  group  they  represented  Into  the  full  pic- 
ture of  acquainting  the  public  with  the  alms 
and  needs  of  the  drive  and  of  accomplishing 
the  actual  collection,  sorting,  and  packing  oj 
the  books  for  distribution. 

Immediately,  all  these  separate  groups  got 
to  work  on  a  smgle  idea.  A  store  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  was  donated  by  Russell  J. 
Frost,  prominent  real  estate  man.  for  use  as 
victory  book  headquarters.  A  telephone  was 
donated  by  an  anonymous  donor.  The 
Young  Men  s  Christian  Association  furnished 
headquarters  by  lending  chairs,  tables,  and 
desks. 

Through  the  newspapers,  residents  of  Nor- 
walk were  asked  to  have  their  book  donatlona 
stacked  and  tied,  ready  to  be  picked  up  by 
the  first  volunteer  to  come  along.  They  were 
also  advised  to  knot  a  white  handkerchief 
around  the  outside  doorknob  In  order  to 
notify  collectors  that  there  were  books  within. 
The  newspapers  also  kept  reminding  residents 
that  the  book  drive  was  not  a  scrap  drive — 
good  books  m  good  condition  were  wanted. 

Air  raid  wardens  canvassed  their  sector 
neighborhoods,  asking  residents  to  make 
their  selections  and  bring  them  to  sector 
heidquarters.  Reports  of  incoming  books 
were  telephoned  to  victory  bock  headquar- 
ters by  the  wardens.  The  Boy  Sccuts  and  the 
Girl  Scouts  made  docr-to-docr  collccticrvs 
after  school  hours.  The  motor  corps  of  the 
Amerkan  Red  Cross,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs  Mary  Frost,  was  dispatched  to  ga'her  in 
books  from  sector  posts  and  convey  them  to 
headquarters.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  assisted 
the  motor  corps  drivers  in  the  task.  Schools 
placed  collection  containers  In  their  main 
halls  and  students  brought  books  from  home 
to  swell  the  total.  Upperclass  students  vol- 
unteered to  convey  schoGl  collections  to 
headquarters. 

Activities  at  vlctorv*  bonk  headquarters 
were  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Marion  Ham- 
ilton Diller,  chairman  of  the  Norwalk  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  member  of  several 
community  boards  and  organizations  Thou- 
sands of  books  came  in  to  headquarters  on 
the  first  day  of  the  campaign.  As  they  ar- 
rived, they  were  stamped  with  a  Norwalk 
Identification  and  counted.  The  receiving 
committee,  headed  by  Mrs  Philip  Jakob, 
wife  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  then 
passed  the  bocks  on  to  separate  tables  In 
the  center  of  the  store  where  women  volun- 
teers inspected,  sorted,  and  placed  the  books 
in  large  cartons.  A  different  women's  or- 
ganization each  day  supplied  the  volunteer 
workers.  These  included  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Daughters  cf  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Council  of  Catholic  Women,  and  the  Women'i 
City  Club. 

Inspection  and  sorting  was  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Miss  Ella  C.  Llndeberg,  librarian. 
Donated  volumes  were  emptied  of  any  en- 
velopes, pressed  flowers,  or  similar  mementos 
that  might  have  been  left  in  by  the  giver. 
One  volume  turned  up  a  check  for  $100, 
made  out  to  a  local  doctor.  Upon  Investiga- 
tion. It  was  learned  that  the  check  was  • 
down  payment  on  a  resident's  baby  daugh- 
ter. 

Unsuitable  volumes,  such  as  those  In  bad 
physical  corditlon,  or  these  with  inappro- 
priate content,  like  children's  stories,  cook- 
books, and  the  like,  were  put  aside  for  future 
distribution  in  more  acceptable  channels. 
(Less  than  3  percent  were  found  unsuit- 
able, however  )  Then  the  accepted  book* 
were  packed  in  cartons  donated  by  several 
local  manufacturers.  Statistics  were  also 
kept  as  to  the  percentage  of  fiction,  non- 
fiction,  historical  books,  biographies,  etc.. 
turned  in  to  the  collectors. 

Large-muscled  firemen,  volunteering  their 
help,  moved  the  packed  cartons  from  the 
center  of  the  store  to  a  back  room  where 
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they  we;e  scaled  and  plastered  wiih  mailaig 
stickers  The  American  Leeion  furctioned 
in  the  shipping  department,  moving  the  car- 
tons on  ror  shipment.  Under  the  direction 
of  Commander  George  Wetmore.  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  workers  set  a  record  of  packing 
6.000  booka  In  one  afternoon. 

When  plans  were  projected,  a  quota  of 
10.000  books  was  announced  as  the  goal  of 
the  full  preview  campaign.  The  final  total 
of  over  18330  excellent.  hl?her-type  books, 
collected  despite  heavy  snow,  low  tempera- 
tures, gas  rationing,  and  nightly  black-outs, 
provea  the  practicability  of  following  the 
same  general  plan  In  securing  the  lull  coop- 
eration of  the  Nation's  many  large  organ- 
ized groups.  By  molding  them  Into  one 
hiige  cooperating  mass  with  a  sinqle  purpose 
In  mind,  in  the  2-month  period  of  tha 
forthcoming  national  campaign,  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  excellent  books  will  be 
collected. 


Suspension  of  Gasoline  Sales 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michgan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  latent  news  froin  tiie 
gasoline  and  fu^-l  fronts  still  b.inR  very 
depro5;sinr  as  ihis  is  written,  the  mystery 
of  the  sudden  su.spension  of  all  Rasoline 
sales  on  Piiday.  December  18,  lasting  un- 
til midnit:ht  of  Monday.  December  20, 
still  remains  one  of  the  unsolved  mys- 
teries. The  circumi^tances  surrounding 
the  sudden  ju.-pcn^ion  order  have  not 
been  explained  on  any  satisfactory  basis 
by  the  officials  concerned. 

The  nr'ji-.. papers  of  Friday.  December 
18.  earned  the  story  that  the  threatened 
suspension  of  all  gasoline  sales  had 
leaktd  out  ?A\d  lines  of  motorists  were 
stcrming  oil  stations  ne;\rly  24  hours  be- 
fore the  oflic'cil  announcement  of  the  ban 
was  made.  The  nc\v.<;pap£rs  of  that  date 
further  stattd  thot  the  suspension  would 
have  been  made  effective  as  of  Thursday 
nishl  at  midnight  instead  of  Fiiday  neon 
except  for  tiie  fact  that  Petroleum  Co(.r- 
dinatcr  Harold  Ickcs  nnd  the  retiring 
O.  P.  A.  Director.  Leon  Honder.son,  were 
in  di.'-an:"eement  for  12  hours  over  what 
reason  should  be  riven  the  public  for  this 
niddcn.  and  in  some  cases  disastrous,  sus- 
pension of  gasoline  sales. 

This  12-hour  delay  m^akes  it  obvious 
that  the  aliened  reason  given  the  public 
-.^  for  the  sudden  suspen.'^^ion  must  net  have 
*•  been  the  real  re-j.-on.  Tlie  newspapers  of 
last  Friday  and  Saturday  carried  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  a  sliortage  of 
fuel  oil  resulting  from  failure  of  tlie 
O.  P.  A.  to  heed  the  advice  of  eastern 
retail  and  wholesale  fuel-oil  doaleis  had 
caused  the  suspension.  Later  it  was  said 
by  some  newspap-rs  that  a  gasoline 
shortage  in  large  cities  like  Nev.'  York  and 
Boston  had  necessitated  the  suspension 
of  gasoline  sales.  Still  later  President 
Roosevelt  announced  to  his  press  confer- 
ence that  the  suspension  had  been  neces- 
sitated by  a  sudden  military  demand 
Irora  Africa. 


The  latter  explanation  still  remains  an 
incredible  performance  because  if  it  were 
true  that  the  Govornment  officials  wcio 
shipping  oil  from  tiie  Ncnh  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  our  military  forces  in  Africa,  the 
President's  statement  to  this  effect 
amcunied  to  due  notice  to  the  Axis  .'sub- 
marines that  our  tankers  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly busy  carrying  thi.s  gasoline  on 
the  jouin^y  of  11  to  15  days  from  the 
United  States  to  our  military  forces  in 
Africa.  Naturally  this  would  make  good 
hunnnf^  for  enemy  submarines.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  dilTicult  to  under- 
stand why  the  ban  could  h.ave  b-'en  lifted 
so  suddenly  in  48  hours  if  the  ga.soline 
supplies  Were  depleted  by  military  neces- 
sities in  Africa.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  shipment  of  this 
gasoline  in  tankers  to  our  military  fore  s 
in  Africa  would  not  be  considered  mili- 
tary inform^ation — which  it  should  have 
been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  very  diflicult  to 
understand  why,  if  the  emergency  could 
be  met.  as  apparently  it  was  met  by  a 
reduction  in  the  eallon  value  in  the  B 
and  C  coupons  of  1  gallon  each  within 
48  hours,  the  O.  P.  A.  eould  not  have  an- 
nounced such  a  reduction  in  the  first 
in.-tance.  as  they  originally  did  and  later 
re.:Cinded  on  the  A  cards  without  any 
com.pleie  suspension.  In.-^tead.  as  the 
country  now  knows,  millions  of  citizens 
were  caupiht,  unwarned.  aw?y  from  hoiii-^ 
in  bitter  winter  weather,  in  many  case.-, 
with  not  enough  gasoline  to  get  their 
cars  back  to  their  homes. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
for  this  sudden  startling  su.s'pension  of 
all  gasoline  .sales  in  the  17  Eastcia 
States.  It  is  now  obvious  that  the  whole 
thing  was  badly  bungled,  that  it  was  so 
atrociously  handled  as  to  have  created 
not  only  tremendous  consternation 
among  the  people,  but  a  vast  amour.t 
of  unnecessary  hard.hip  and  suffeiirg 
as  well.  There  undoubtedly  resulted  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  war  m.anpower 
In  those  48  gasless  hours.  The  very  fact 
that  no  explanation  has  been  given  of 
these  glaring  discrepancies  and  contia- 
dicticns  in  tli^  original  reasons  assigned 
for  the  drastic  Eind  sudden  action  indi- 
cates very  strongly  that  it  was  another 
bureaucratic  blunder  to  be  charged  up 
to  the  administration. 

Whatever  sacrifices  the  people  must 
make  in  th''  war  effort,  they  are,  of 
course,  ready  and  willing  to  make,  but 
certainly  sucii  performances  as  this  sud- 
den gasoline  ban  add  nothing  to  tiie 
public  morale,  lend  nothing  to  the  war 
effort,  and  do  not  rtrergthen  th"  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  obvious  to  any  thinking  p^v- 
son  that  gasoline  consumption  can  be 
reduced  to  only  a  certain  point,  after 
which  it  begins  gravely  to  interfer^e  with 
the  production  of  machines  and  muni- 
tions of  war  so  desperately  needed  by 
our  fortes  on  the  lighting  front. 

Certi'inly  th*^  administration  owes 
some  adequate  explanation  to  the  coun- 
try concerning  this  latest  inexplicable 
performance  which  has  .such  distin- 
guish.ing  earmarks  of  burtautratic  bluu- 
derins. 


The  way  to  get  the  people  to  cooper- 
ate fully  and  willingly  in  rationinf:.  and 
restrictions  is  to  give  them  at  least  rea- 
sonable reasons  for  some  of  thes^e  st  .-ange 
and  apparently  needless  performances. 


Eight   in    Service   and    Four   in   Defense 
Plant  From  One  Family 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF  OK!  AH'MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  6,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  real  a  letter  Trom  a  typical 
patriotic  Oklahoma  family  which  has 
eight  sons  in  the  armed  service,  each  of 
whom  volunteered,  and  one  daughter  and 
three  rons-m-law  who  are  employed  in 
deff-nse  industries  furthering  the  war 
effort.  You  can  readily  understand  why 
Oklahoma  has  for  many  m.onths  ranked 
No.  1  m  percentage  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment in  the  United  States: 

C.oTFno.  Okia  .  December  U,  1942. 
Hen    Victor  Wickek;-ham. 

House  of  Rcprefrntafive!'. 

Washuigto^i.  D  C. 

Eear  Me  Wickfrsham:  1  received  the  Con- 
gressional Tecord  which  you  bent  me  re- 
cently mcnticning  our  boys  In  the  service. 
We  Ihank  ycu  and  yen  will  be  interested  to 
kno%v  that  we  now  have  tight  boys  In  the 
Army  and  Nr>vy.  We  also  have  two  sons-in- 
law  In  the  Army.  Our  clhrr  Eon-m-law  and 
his  wife   are  in  defense  work  In   Oklahoma 

Citv. 

^^^.  HershPl  L  Ward,  seaman,  .second  class. 
Ijni'.ed  States  Naviil  R'^serve  Aviation  Base, 
BJ.nacks  7  F,  Norman,  Okla. 

Sanity  J.  Ward,  apprentice  soaman.  Com- 
pany 1566,  United  States  Naval  Training  Sta- 
ll, n,  Gri  at  Lakes,  111. 

Donald  W.  W.ifd,  United  States  Navy  (ad- 
dre-s  unknown  at  present), 

Glenn  Price  Ward,  carpenter'.";  mate,  firt-t 
class,  Navy  8035,  Fleet  Pest  Office.  San  Fran- 
Cisco.  Calif. 

Lt.  Jack  Ward.  516  Qunrterma.st,cr  Regi- 
ment (iruck).  Camp  Van  l>jrn,  Mi'^.''. 

Lt,  Jesse  R  Ward.  629  Tank  Destroyer 
B.iUalion,  Camp  K«  od.  lex. 

Leo  D.  Ward,  section  12S,  United  Stat-3 
Maritime  Service  Training  Station,  Sheeps- 
head  a.y.  Brooklyn,  N    Y. 

W.  D.  Ward,  Jr  .  radio  technician,  second 
class,  U  S.  S.  Pike,  care  postmafler.  S.m 
Franrl-co.  Calif. 

Mrs  Bob  Wltcher  (daughter),  706  North- 
east Sixth  Street.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  (De- 
fense worker  In  aircraft  factory.) 

Bob  Wltcher  (son-in-lawi .  706  Northeast 
Sixth  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla  (Defense 
worker  in  air  depot,) 

Pvt.  Maurice  L,  Holman  (son-in-law), 
Company  A,  Reception  Center.  Fort  Siil.  Okla. 

Pvt.  William  H  Vickers  (son-in-law ),  Head- 
quarters and  Hcac  quarters  Company,  Thiid 
Battalion,  Fifty-fourth  Armored  Infantry 
Regiment,  Tenth  Armored  Divi.-ion,  A  P  O. 
260.  Fort  Emnlnc,  C:a 

We  are  thankful  th.it  we  havo  our  M'  nibcr 
of  Congress  who  can  take  time  elf  l:cm  his 
other  duties  to  notice  the  humble  fclks  back 
home.  My  family  and  I  believe  the  winning 
of  this  war  is  the  mrst  Important  Job  tlieie 
Is  for  all  of  us  We  ie<tr  toii  much  griping 
ab<jUt  what  we  ar*  having  to  do  without,  but 
U  It   u    iiecebfaiy    to   win   XL.i  war  wm  ur« 
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willing  to  sa-nflce  more.    My  wife  and  I  will 
carry  en  as  best  we  can  as  long  as  wc  can. 

Mr.  WiCKTRSHAM,  WC  are  prcud  of  the  way 
our  boys  entered  the  service.  Every  one  of 
them  volunteered.  There  were  no  defer- 
ments, Wc  te'.ic-ve  every  man  between  the 
nges  of  18  and  38  sliculd  get  in  Just  as  soon 
as  possible  bpcau.se  if  these  boys  that  are  in 
ever  were  needed  it  is  now. 

We  have  always  been  proud  of  the  people 
of  Washita  County,  This  is  not  my  war,  it 
is  our  war.  and  we  have  got  to  fight  to  win. 
fight  on  .he  battle  front  or  at  home  ..nd  we 
don't  have  gall  enough  to  want  someone  else 
to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  All  those  who 
can't  fight  should  be  willing  to  work,  sacri- 
fice, and  buy  bonds  to  support  the  boys  who 
are  doing  the  fighting 
Very  trulv  vours. 

Mr    and  M:s    W    D.  Ward. 


Membership  Rolls  of  the  Democratic 
Steering  Committee  From  Its  Inaugu- 
ration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1943 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Mi.s-souri,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  inquine.s  from 
."=eveial  delecations  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remark.s  the  membership  rolls  of  the 
Democratic  Steerms  Committee  from  its 
inauguration: 

DEMOCR.^TIC    STEERING    COMMITTEE 

Seventy-tJiird  Congress 
William  P,  Connery.  Massachusetts:  John 
F.  Boj'lan.  New  York;  Patrick  J  Boland. 
Pennsyh-ania;  P.itrick  H.  Drewry.  Virginia: 
E.  E.  Cox.  Georgia;  Lifter  Hill.  Alabama; 
William  V.  Gregory.  Kentucky;  Robert 
Cros-cr,  Ohio;  WilUim  H.  Larrabce,  Indiana; 
Adolph  J.  Sa'.:ath,  Illinois;  Ralph  F.  Lc?ier, 
Missouri;  W.  W.  Hastings,  Oklahoma;  Sam 
Rrvyburn,  Tcx;.s;  Edward  T.  Taylor.  Colorado; 
Sam  B.  Hill.  Washington. 

E.\  omci.);  Henry  T.  Raincy,  Illinois, 
Speaker;  Jo.-eph  W.  Byrns.  Tennessee,  floor 
leader;  Clarence  F.  Lea,  California,  caucus 
chairman;  Edward  W.  PoU.  North  Carolina, 
chairman.  Rules  Committee;  Patrick  J.  Bo- 
land, Pennsylvania,  chairman,  whip. 
Sevcnty-'uurth  CongTess 
William  P.  Connery.  Massachu.^etts;  John  J, 
Boylan,  New  York;  Francis  E.  Walter,  Penn- 
sylvania; Zebulon  Weaver,  North  Carolina; 
liampton  J.  Fulmer.  South  Carolina;  Lister 
hill,  Alabama;  W.  V.  Gregory.  Kentucky; 
Robert  Crors?r,  Ohio;  William  H.  Larrabee, 
Indiana;  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  lUinoLs;  Clarence 
Cnnnon,  Mitsouri;  J?d  Johnson,  Oklahoma; 
Luther  Johnson,  Texas;  James  G.  Scrugham, 
Nevada;  Clarence  F.  Lea,  California. 

Ex  officio:  Joseph  W.  Byrns.  Tennessee, 
Speaker;  William  B.  Bankhead.  Alabam.a.  floor 
leader;  Edward  T.  Taylor.  Colorado,  caucus 
chairman;  John  J.  O'Connor,  New  York, 
chairman.  Rules  Committee;  Patrick  J.  Bo- 
land. Pennsylvania,  whip. 

Scienty-fi.nh  Congre^'i 
William  P.  Connery,  Massachu.'etts;  John 
T.  Boylan.  New  York;  Francis  E.  Walter.  Penn- 
.•^vlvania;  T.  Alan  Gold.- borough,  Maryland; 
J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Florida;  Llbter  Hill.  Ala- 
bama; John  E.  Miller,  Arkansas;  Robert 
Crufser.  Ohio;  William  H.  Larrabee.  Indiana; 
Adolph  J  Sabath.  niinois;  Clarence  Cannon, 
Missouri;    Jed    Johnson,   Oklahoma;    Luther 


Johnson.  Texas;  James  G   Scrugham   Ncvadp; 
Walter  M.  Pierce.  Oregon 

Ex  officio:  William  B.  B.mkhead.  Alabama, 
Speaker;  Sam  Rayburn,  Texas,  floor  leader; 
Robert  L.  Doughton,  North  Carolina,  caucus 
chairman;  John  J.  O'Connor,  New  York, 
chairman.  Rules  Committee;  Patrick  J  Bo- 
land. Pennsylvania,  whip. 

Sfi-ctuy-.<ixth  Congress 

Joseph  E.  Casey,  Massaclm.settfi;  William  T. 
Byrne,  New  York;  Charles  I.  Faddis,  Penivsyl- 
v.inia;  Howard  W.  Smith.  Virginia:  Malcolm 
C,  Tarver,  Georgia;  W'all  EKixey,  Mississippi; 
Jere  Cooper,  Tennessee;  Robert  Grosser,  Ohio; 
William  H.  Larrabee,  Indiana;  Harry  P.  Beam. 
niir.ois;  Clarence  Cannon.  Missouri;  Jed 
Johnson,  Oklahoma:  Marvin  Jones,  Texas; 
James  G.  Scrugham.  Nevada;  Charles  Kramer, 
California. 

Ex  officio:  William  B  Bar.'r.head.  Alabama. 
Speaker;  Sam  Rayburn.  Texits,  floor  leader; 
John  W.  McCormack,  Massachusetts,  caucus 
chairman;  Robert  L.  Doughton,  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 
Edward  T.  Taylor.  Colorado,  chairman.  Ap- 
propriations Ccmmiltee:  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 
Illinois,  chairman.  Rules  Committee;  Patrick 
J.  Boland,  Pennsylvania,  whip, 

Sercnty-.'-cicntli   Congress 

Le  Roy  D.  Downs.  Connecticut;  William  T. 
Byrne,  New  York;  Francis  J.  Myers.  Penn- 
sylvania; John  H.  Kerr.  North  Carolina; 
James  P.  Richards,  South  Carolina:  A.  Leon- 
ard Allen,  Louisiana;  Jere  Cooper,  Tennes.see; 
Robert  Crasser,  Oliio:  William  L.  Larrabee, 
Indiana;  Harry  P.  Beam.  Illinoi.=  :  John  J. 
Cochran,  Mis-souri:  Jed  Johnson,  Oklahoma; 
Luther  A.  Johnson.  Texas;  James  G.  Scrug- 
ham, Nevada;  Harry  R.  Sheppard,  Califcrnia, 

Ex  officio:  Sam  Rayburn,  Texas,  Speaker; 
John  W.  McCormack,  Massachusetts,  floor 
leader;  Richard  M.  Duncan.  Missouri,  chair- 
mhn,  caucus:  Robert  L  Doughton,  North  Car- 
olina, chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee; Clarence  Cannon.  Missouri,  chairman, 
Appropriations  Committee;  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 
Illinois,  chairman.  Rules  Committee;  Patrick 
J.  Boland,  Pennsylvania,  whip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  the  avail- 
able list  of  chairmen  who  have  presided 
over  the  Democratic  caucus.  Unfortu- 
nately the  list  is  fragmentary  as  no 
knov^-n  record  remains  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  any  session  prior  to  the  Thirty- 
firs;t  Congress: 

Chairman   of   Democratic  caucus 


Chairman  oj  Dtuiociatic  caucus —Continued 


Cinipioss 


Cdiiprcss 


Chairman 


31st  (lM9-5n.. 
32<1  (;k51-53)„. 
XU[  (ls53-Wh.. 

;Mtli  (18.';.V57).. 
3.'!h  (1H57-.W>.. 
:vth  (Ih.M*-61)-. 

:i7iii  (iw;i-^.3).. 
:m1i  dwa-^'^).. 

S'.ith  (IWi.'^7).. 

41  nil  (lSC7-€',n.. 

41vl  (lNr>9-71).. 

42-1  (lS71-7:i)... 
Ai'\  (|s7;<-7.'.)... 
44; h  (1H7.V77).. 
4. nth  (1S77-791.. 
4i.th  (1K79-M).. 
47tii  (lh»I-K!).. 
4sth  (IHRS-W).. 
4i,lh  (1880-87).. 

5(nh  {1R87-K))-. 

Mst  (1889-91)-. 
.'2<1  (1881-93)... 
r:i<\  (18W-9.')... 
.'4th  (189.V1.7,.. 
i:\.h  (1k<j7-9<J)  . 
,'«ith  (\HW-\»\) 

,'7th  (I'JOl-03).. 

:Mxh  d'HO-wc).. 
t-iith  (1:107-01/).. 

tut  (19'J»-ll)-. 

02(1  (1911-13) 

(^d  (191J-1J)„. 


James  Thompson  (Pcnrsylvania). 

FdsonB.  Olds  (Ohio). 
George  W.  Jones  (Tennessee). 

Georgr  S.  Houston  (Alat  an.a). 


f>"aiTm«  1  J.  P.andall  (Pennsylvania). 
\\Vlllijm  E.  Niblack  (In<5iana). 

William  E,  Kiblack  (Ind). 
L,  y.  C.  Lamar  (Mississippi^- 
Iliestcr  Clymcr  (Pennsylvania). 
John  F.  House  (Tcnncssci). 

Ornrpo  W.  f;e(lde<!  (Ohio). 
J,  Randolph  Tucker  (Virpinia). 
Samui  1  S,  ("ox  (New  York). 
iJt.mes  U,  McCnary  (Kentucky). 
William  S.  Holniaii  (Indiana). 

Ho. 

Do. 
David  B.  rulUr<;on  (Tckb'^'. 
James  D.  Hictiardson  (ItiiDt.'^c). 
Jami-s  Hay  (Vircinia). 

Do, 

Do 
RoUrt  L,  Renry  (TcTa.O. 
Henry  D,  Clavtun  (Alabama). 

Do. 
fJamrs  Hay  rN'irfinia'. 
l.Ml-ert  S.  Burleson  (Texas). 
A.  Mitcbell  Talmtr  (i'eimsj  Ivsnla). 


Mth  (191,'>-17).. 
t,-.th  (1917-19). 
t-.th  iiyio-'.'l).- 
t;7th  (! 921-2.0.. 
twh  (|y2:i-'.'.'.V. 
t.'.'th  ii:-2.'>-27i  . 

70th  (1V27-29).. 
71st  (UCV-3D.. 

7Jd  (i«;n-:«)... 
7:id  (I93:j-3,'.i.. 
74th  (iy;i.v;<7). 
7.'ith  tl'.«7-39). 
701  h  (iy;{9-4i). 

77th  (l»41-4:jt. 
7Mb  (1943-45). 


("biirniBn 


K.  W.  Saunders  (VirpiniaV 

Do. 
.Kril.ur  <">.  Dcnalt  (rcnnsy.vsnia) 
.^aiu  Uavburn  (IcxaN', 
Heiirv  T.  l{ain<-y  (Illinois). 
Charits  I).  I'lirrrr  (UklsUioniaV 
.\riliur  H.  lirci'tiwotMl  dndiiuiiO. 
Dnvul  11.  KuielKioe  (KontU(k>). 
William  W.  .\riiold  (lllinoisi. 
("lan'nee  K.  I.<-a  (I'alif'imia), 
Kdwiird  T.  Tavlor  it'olortwlo*, 
liobcrt  I..  D..Uf.hton  (North  ('aroIimi>. 
Jdliii  W.  NUrorraaek  i.\la.>«aehusi'tt.<). 
Ridiar.l  M.  Duncan  (.Mis.'souri). 
Uarrj  li.  Shcpimrd  (California), 


The  Great  North  Road  to  Alaska 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  or.rr.cN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  8.  1943 
Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  of  the 
West  appieciate  deeply  the  successful 
completion  of  the  great  highway  leadiny 
from  continental  United  States  north  to 
our  Alaskan  possessions.  The  Army 
engineers,  with  their  usual  efficiency, 
have,  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  made 
possible  this  great  accomplishment.  The 
strategic  importance  of  this  ma.ior  hit;h- 
way,  I  am  sure,  is  realized  by  all  of  us. 
Aside  from  its  value  as  a  part  of  our 
national  defense  equipment,  when  peace 
com.es  it  will  cement  more  closely  the 
common  interests  of  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  to  the  north. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion three  short  poems  descriptive  of  this 
great  north  road,  officially  known  as  the 
Alcan  Highway.  Pursuant  to  pcrmis.sion 
heretofore  given,  I  am  including  these 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  The  first,  en- 
titled "The  Canalaska  Highway,"  was 
written  by  Miss  Hazel  A,  McEwan.  of 
Toronto.  Miss  McEwan.  a  school  teacher 
who  has  been  ill,  wrote  the  poem  from 
her  sickbed. 

The  second  poem.  "The  Building  of  the 
Alcan  H:ghway."  was  written  by  Maj. 
Willis  Bergen,  chaplain  of  the  Northwest 
Service  Command.  In  civilian  life  Chap- 
lain Bergen  is  pastor  of  the  Piedmont 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Portland.  Oreg.. 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  third 
poem.  "Great  North  Road."  Is  by  F.rst 
Lt  R'chard  L.  Neuberger.  now  stationed 
in  Alaska.  Lieutenant  Neuberger  is  also 
a  resident  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  Legislature. 
The  poems  are  as  follows : 

THE   CANALASKA   HICHWAT 

(By  Hazel  A.  McEwan) 

Canala^ka.  Athabaska,  Daw.<-:on  City,  Nome! 

Do  they  thrill  you  as  they  thrill  me,  and  call 
your  feet  to  roam? 

Athaba.ska.  Canalaska,  Dawson  City.  Nome! 

They  stir  longings  In  my  very  heart  lor  wavf 
I've  never  known. 

Canalafika,  Athabaska,  Pcpcc  and  Yukon,  too! 

The  new  road  shows  to  heathen  men  what 
Christian  men  can  do: 

It's  a  symbol  and  a  warning  to  that  black- 
hearted  race 

That  drives  a  dagger  In  ycur  heart  »h.^ 
cmlUng  In  your  face. 
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Oh.  the  Canalaska  Highway  leads  to  far  Attu 
To  Dutch  Harbor  and  the  Aleutians  In  a  sea 

more  gray  than  blue 
For   sixteen   hundred  mounuln  miles.  Irom 

the  praine  to  the  sea 
Its  the  road  that  Freedom  travels  that  the 

helpless  may  be  free. 

Canalaska.  Athabaska,  White  Horse  and  Great 

Bear; 
Mackenzie  and  the  Yellowknlfe— they're  all 

up  there! 
There's  music  In   those  lovely  names — can't 

you  hear  them  call? 
But  the  Canalafka  Highway  Is  the  loveliest 

of   all. 

THE  BUILDiaS  OF  THE  ALCAN 

(By  Willis  Bergen) 

The  test  of  your  heart  and  the  test  of  your 
pluck 
Isn't  skies  that  are  sunny  and  fair. 
But  how  do  you  stick  by  the  truck  that  Is 
stuck 
And  how  do  you  battle  despair? 

It's  the  way  you  hold  out  against  odds  that 
are  great 
That  stands  when  your  courage  is  all. 
Remember  Pearl  Harbor,  Bataan.  and   youll 
rate 
What  we've  done  on  this  road  to  be  small. 

For  our  buddies  e.re  takmg  the  rap  from  the 
Jap 

And  the  fight  Is  as  tough  as  hell. 
So  we  11  keep  on  digging  until  the  last  lap 

And  buiUl  this  highway  we'.l. 

Oh.  the  road  to  the  North  Is  the  road  to  the 
East 

To  where  you  and  I  are  bound. 
Ai  knl^^hts  0:1  an  errand  to  tackle  the  b«ast 

And  bury  his  fangs  In  the  ground. 

We'll  sweat,  well  freeze — a  long  trail  Indeed 
That  will  never  fade  from  our  dreams. 

For   Its   woven    Into  the   very   fabric  of  our 
rrepcl 
And  up  and  duw  n  the  scams. 

For  victory  Is  naught  but  sign  of  your  skill 
Veneered  with  a  glory  that's  thm. 

Unless  it  be  proof  of  your  faith  and  your  will 
And  unless  you  have  struggle  to  win. 


CRBAT    NORTH    ROAD 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
"Wilderness  ahead?  "  they  asked  and   looked 

into   the   Northland  6  ominous  stare. 
"Wilderness,"     the     Mcuntles     said,     "until 

neither  man   nor    beast  can  fare" 
"We  ve  a  Job  to  do."  they  replied,  "a  rough, 

tough  Job  which  cannot  wait. 
"For  with   these  wlio  struck  us  in  the   back 

wc  mu£t  keep  a  particular  date  " 
to  off  Into  the  Arctic  they  plunged.  Into  the 

frowning  pclar  barricade. 
What  manner   of  men   was  this,  who  waited 

not  even  for  winter's  gr.p  to  fade? 
"Why.   we're   American   soldiers,   sir.   soldiers 

from  the  U    S   A. 
"We're  O  B-len    from   Boston.   Jackson   from 

Georgia,  and  Sli)cum  from  Iowa 
"We're   Just   ordinary   gnys.   Rosenberg   from 

the  Bronx  and  Kennedy  from  L   A 
"We're  the  same  kind  who  did  all  this  before. 

In  the  crisis  of  another  day" 
Across  rlver&  that  snapped  and  snarled  they 

built  bridges   from  dawn   to   treezmg 

dawn 
Valst  deep  in  water  from  the  Icefields,  they 

matohfd    courage    w.th    s-inews    aiid 

brawn 
Kegroes  bridged  the  Slkannl.  and  their  white 

comrades    pxit    timbers    over    Morley 

Bay. 
60  that  all  men  across  the  world  could  live 

again  in  a  civilized  sort  of  way 
"A  road  to  Alaska  in  a  year?     It  cuuldn  t  be 

done  in  five."  the  scoffers  aald. 
Yet  In  seven  months  the  trucks  crossed  the 

Tanana.    and    there     was"  Fair'oaak3 

right  ahead. 


Who   did   this   Job    that    couldn  t    be    done? 
Who   hewed    tins    road    that   couldn't 
be  hewed? 
"American  soldiers,  sir.  soldiers  from  Omaha 
and    Chicago    and    Birmingham    and 
Butte 
"We  were  with  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Fremont 
and  Custer  and  all  their  gallant  com- 
pany, 
"Wilderness   tasks   are   tasks   for   us;    we   do 
them  so  tliat  mankind  can  be  free" 
Through  the  forests  and  the  mountains  the 
Great   North    Road    now    twists    and 
th'-usts. 
A   symbol    to   all   the    earth   that   American 
soldiers    are    worthy    of    a    thousand 
trusts. 
Men    around    tables   heaped     and     plentiful 
snorted    and    voiced    their    truculent 
doubt. 
But  hungry  men   In  the  wilderness  had  the 

courage  to  put  their  smfflng  to  rout 
Mall   was   late,   bread    was  stale,   meat   was 
spoiled,  clothes  were  shot,  beds  were 
cold: 
Yet  through  the  fastnesses  they  shoved  and 
forged,   brave   and   defiant,  grim   and 
bold: 
"We're   American    prldicrs.   jlr.   5r!ri!Prs   from 
Valdez.  and  Oswego,  and  Denver,  and 
Salt  Lake. 
"Those  other  scores  we'll  settle  later,   right 
now   we've   historic    things   to   under- 
take 
"We've  never  failed  our  trust  before.    In  (Jiir 

lexlcf  n  there's  no  such  word  as  fall. 

"We've  reached  Alu.'ka  overland,  the  flr.st  of 

all  men  Ir   history  to  blaze  the  trail." 

From   the   Yukon    barrens   the   Mountles    In 

scarlet  and  gold  came  to  look  and  sec. 

Over  the  Rix-kies  and  Selkirks  they  baw  how 

their  American  conirudcs  had  struck  u 

blow  for  liberty. 

In  a  long  red  line  they  Ftood  at  salute,  as 

the  Arctic  sun  crossed  the  skies. 
"Well  done.  Yankee  .soldiers."  they  said.  "We 

are  proud  to  be  your  Allies" 
The  trucks  mil  through  t<i  Faiibank.s  now.  In 

a  column  dusty  and  dirty  and  trray 

And  their  motors  sound  a  paean  of  tribute 

to  the  men  whose  toll  clc-ired  the  way. 

"We're  American   soldiers,  sir.  soldiers  from 

'Frisco  and  Mobile  and  North  Banks. 

"Flannlpan  cut  the  timber.  Russo  drove  the 

tn.ick.  and  Cohen  .»awed  up  the  planks. 

"We'd  never  met   before,   but   we  re  frontier 

comrades  now.  along  a  1.600-mlle  line. 
"Tl^e  road  we  bu.lt  for  our  fighting  men  to 
bring  the  aggressor  to  time. " 


He  Is  Just  One  of  Millions 


EXTENSION  OF  R'nMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARE  E  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration persists  in  kicking  the  foun- 
dation out  from  under  the  war  effort,  in 
making  it  Impossible  for  us  to  fight  a  war 
to  the  best  advantage  or  to  preserve  the 
"four  freedoms"  heic  at  homo. 

The  people  now  know  that  the  New 
Dealers  ar.  worse  than  incompetent  and 
they  should  know  that,  if  thiy  continue 
to  follow  the  pohcy  of  feeding  the  whole 
world  first  and  of  first  supplying  those 
who  are  fighting  our  enemies,  while  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  must 
first  have  an  eflBcient  machine  here  at 


home,  they  are  headed  straight  for  dis- 
aster. 

A  letter  printed  herewith,  published  in 
the  Dcrember  25,  1942,  issue  of  the 
United  Slates  News,  accurately  de.scribes 
the  condition  of  one  Indiana  farmer. 
which  is  typical  of  more  than  a  million 
other  farmeis.  Tlie  farmer  who  wrote 
that  letter  is  courapcou.s.  He  is  deter- 
mined: he  is  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice. But,  if  I  read  his  letter  correctly, 
he  is  blunkety-blank  m.ad  at  those  who 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  perform 
his  duty  as  a  patriotic  American. 

There  are  millions  in  the  same  frame 
of  mind,  and  this  administration  and 
the  Congress  are  sitting  on  dynamite, 
with  a  none  too  Ion?  ."^puttering  fuse. 
Are  we  going  to  awaken  and  act? 

Read  this  letter,  and  then,  as  your 
feelings  may  move  you,  swear  or  pray. 
But.  if  ycu  are  in  Congress,  act  before  it 
is  too  late: 

A     F.\RMER     AND     HiS     TROtJBLES — HoW     LaEOR 

Shortagc,    Government   REsraicTioNs    Are 

Cutting     Otrri-UT— In.adkql-ate     Gasoiinf. 

L.\CK   OF   Machinery    Parts   Among   Chief 

Complaints 

(By  an  Indiana  P'armer) 

A.S  a  practical  farmer,  I  write  In  the  hope 
that  I  may  throw  some  lltrht  on  the  reasons 
for  the  impending  f(X)d  shortage.  Just  as  I 
see  them  developing  on  our  350-acre  Central 
Indiana  farm. 

Our  normal  labor  force  was  two  hired  men, 
my  two  sons  and  myself.  Mv  unmarried  son. 
aged  23.  was  taken  by  the  dr.%ft  over  a  year 
ago.  Our  hired  men  long  ago  left  for  fac- 
tory work,  though  we  nonnally  paid  them 
eacl-  »70  a  month  and  furnished  a  pood 
house,  electricity,  fuel.  meat.  milk,  and  gar- 
den stuir  for  themselves  and  families  Our 
present  force  Is  my  married  son.  aged  25. 
and  myself,  aged  59.  and  such  help  as  our 
Wives  and  my  daughters  can  g:ve.  We  can- 
not hire  help  of  the  kind  we  need.  In  compe- 
tition with  the  8-hour  day  ard  over  a  dollar 
an  hour  and  overtime  In  the  factories. 

Normally,  we  fed  around  300  head  of  cattle 
a  year,  vi  about  350.000  pounds  of  com -fed 
beef.  To  feed  this  many  cattle,  with  grind- 
ing, shelling,  and  unavoidable  rchandling  of 
roughage,  bedding,  etc ,  It  Is  necessary  to 
handle  about  14  tons  cf  material  every  day. 
rain  cr  shine.  In  addition  comes  mnr.uro 
hauling,  which  on  this  farm  ran  arour.d  900 
loads  a  year,  all  of  which  had  to  be  forked. 

Then  came  celling  prices  which  removed 
all  chance  for  a  rea.sonable  proht  Obvi- 
ously, two  men  could  net  do  all  this  work 
as  only  a  part  of  the  necessr.ry  work  of  the 
farm,  and  since,  vinder  the  ceilir.s,  there 
wiu  no  profit  in  it  anyway,  our  feed  lots  are 
em.pty.  and  beef  will  sCK^n  be  rationed. 

We  have  always  raised  a  good  many  ho^s 
to  follow  the  cattle,  but.  since  we  could  not 
feed  cattle,  we  planned  to  Inert a.^e  our  hog 
product K  n  to  around  a  thcusand  head  a 
year  In  spite  of  celling  prices  on  pork,  the 
farmer  has  ail  the  best  end  of  the  hcg  bu.'^i- 
ness  However,  we  ran  Into  difficulties.  We 
could  not  get  BUfflclcnt  metal  water  tanks, 
self -feeder?,  or  posts  and  fencing  for  tempo- 
rary lots,  and  hogs  cannot  be  k' pt  In  the 
t>ame  lot  two  years  In  succession  Without  in- 
vii.ng  dMeaFe.  The  manufacturers  are  re- 
stricted by  the  Governintnt  to  s.ue  material 
for  allegedly  more  neces;ary  use  and  we  can- 
not produce  hogs  In  volume  witliout  them. 

We  have  even  had  diffculty  In  getting 
material  for  hog  hou'-es.  to  say  nothing  of 
naiLs  to  put  them  together  We  are  make- 
shlffliH!;  with  wooden  feeders,  whi^h  reqmre 
frequent  Inspection  to  avoid  clocging.  ri.d 
cur  production  under  tl.ese  condlnona  w  11 
hardly  reach  SCO  head  this  year  Even  tl.rit 
makes  a  lot  cf  work  .or  2  men.  though  wc  are 
both  trained  down  ae  hard  as  ualls. 


Also,  we  f^nd  plenty  else  to  do.  Tliis  year 
we  produced  and  delivered  260  tons  of  toma- 
toes. To  get  this  crop  In.  2  of  my  daugh- 
ters rode  the  tomato  planter  and  a  third 
drove  the  tractor.  My  wife  and  I  .separated 
some  80.000  plants  and  I  kept  water  and 
plants  up  to  the  planter  with  the  truck. 

We  hired  a  crew  of  10  pickers  cut  of  Ar- 
kansas and  furnished  them  housing  and 
a':cut  everything  they  needed.  They  agreed 
to  pick  the  crop  for  7  cents  a  hamper.  Later 
we  raised  to  8  cents,  then  to  9  cents,  and 
then  they  all  struck  and  walked  out  because 
we  would  not  pay  10  cents.  A  good  picker 
will  average  close  to  150  hampers  a  day.  so 
what  they  wanted  w.is  about  $15  a  day  for 
their  Individual  work. 

We  had  to  haul  these  tomatoes  about  a 
mile  to  the  tomato  station.  My  wife  drove 
the  truck  la  the  field,  my  son  stacked  the 
hampers  on  the  truck,  and  I  handed  them 
up  from  the  ground.  That  was  over  a  half 
million  pounds  of  tomatoes,  or  about  14.850 
hampers  of  35  pounds  each,  and  they  all 
had  to  be  handled  again  In  unloading,  so 
the  two  of  u?  lifted  over  1  000.000  pounds 
In  handling  the  crop.  Incidentally,  we  re- 
ceived eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  gross 
fcr  our  tomatoes.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  selling  In  the  Indianapolis  .supermar- 
kets at  7  cents  per  pound.  Next  year,  if  we 
have  to  abide  by  present  restrictions  en  the 
use  of  our  farm  trtick.  we  cannot  raise  any 
tomatoes  at  all 

Last  September  28  a  freeze  chopped  off 
the  tomato  busine's  and  we  started  imme- 
diately to  combining  soybeans,  of  which  we 
had  70  acre^  It  requires  a  highly  skilled 
man  to  handle  and  'service  a  combine  and 
tractor,  to  avoid  cracking  the  beans  or  tear- 
ing up  the  combine.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
high-school  boys  r.t  odd  times  or  by  a  pretty 
farmerette  in  "slacks  with  a  rake  over  her 
.choulder.  My  son  did  It  all.  unlcading  the 
combine  Into  the  truck  standing  m  the  field. 
A  soon  as  the  truck  was  loaded,  he  would 
.-^top  and  drive  the  truckload  to  an  elevator 
I  own  some  8  miles  away. 

We  hauled  le.^s  than  a  thousand  bushels 
this  way.  and  then  our  own  and  all  the  other 
elevators  were  filled  up  and  remained  that 
way  because  we  cou'.d  not  get  permits  from 
the  Government  to  .'Jiip  out  cars.  The  re- 
sult was  that  we  had  to  fill  the  downstairs 
of  a  big  old  house  on  the  place,  scooping 
the  beans  in  through  the  Windows  Some 
time  this  winter  the  two  of  us  will  have  to 
sco.jp  several  thousand  bushels  of  beans  back 
cut  through  the  same  windcw?  and  onto  the 
truck  again.  heca'-Jse  the  Government  wanted 
a  big  cop  of  b?ans  and  took  no  thought  as 
to  how  the  crop  was  to  be  handled.  All  th.s 
extra  labor  is  pure  loss. 

During  combining,  my  wife  made  three 
emergency  trips  to  Indianap-ilis.  cr.  In  total. 
drove  cur  car  150  miles,  to  get  repair  parts. 
If  a  belt  breaks  the  combine,  tractor,  and 
all  sit  there  till  you  get  a  new  belt.  The 
n»»arby  smaller  towns  no  longer  have  a  sttck 
of  parts  except  m  a  very  limited  way  These 
bicak-downs  cannot  be  anticipated,  and  It 
would  do  no  good  if  they  could  be  foreseen, 
for  mostly  ynu  have  to  take  the  broken  part 
with  you.  under  present  Federal  regulations. 
In  order  to  have  it  to  show  so  you  can  get  the 
replacement,  so  you  have  to  wait  till  some- 
thing actually  goes  bad  and  let  your  equip- 
ment set  and  the  crop  wait  till  you  get  the 
repair. 

During  silo  filling  I  had  to  drive  400  miles 
to  Chicago  and  baik  to  replace  a  broken  cast- 
ing that  could  not  be  welded.  Since  gaso- 
line row  is  rationed  for  our  cars,  wc  may 
even  have  to  wait  till  we  build  up  a  reserve 
of  gasoline  sufflccnt  to  go  get  a  necessary 
repair.  Meantime,  nature,  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  rrgulated,  will  not  wait. 

As  soon  as  combining  of  beans  ended  v;^ 
jumped  right  m  en  picking  corn,  of  which  we 
had  60  acres.  It  all  ran  heavy,  from  100  to 
110  bu;;lu-ls  per  ac:e.     We  are  fully   mecha- 


nized and  equipped  except  that  we  do  need 
a  corn  elevator,  but  have  not  had  time  to 
try  to  unravel  all  the  red  tape  the  Govern- 
ment has  wound  around  trying  to  get  this 
piece  of  equipment  since  they  rationed  farm 
machinery.  We  used  a  two-row  picker  and 
my  son  and  I  scooped  from  900  to  l.COO 
bushels  of  corn  a  day  till  the  crop  was  In. 
One  Job  like  that  would  kill  any  two  men 
not  trained  dov.n  to  it.  and  yet  it  is  proposed 
that  women,  and  the  tag  end  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  and  such,  can  fill 
the  gap  m  farm  labor 

Earlier  in  the  sca&on.  we  put  up  60  acres 
of  our  own  alfalfa,  besides  30  acres  fcr  a 
neighbor  whose  he'p  went  to  the  factory  and 
left  him  stranded.  We  have  hay  making 
down  to  a  one-man  Job.  but  that  one  man 
has  to  use  approMmately  55.000  worth  of 
equipment:  A  truck,  three  tractors,  a  side- 
sweep  rake,  a  buck  rake,  a  hay  chopper,  and 
a  blower.  My  son  put  up  the  30  acres  for 
our  neighbor  that  way  and  turned  out  over 
a  ten  an  hour,  including  hauling  It  a  mile 
and  blowing  it   into  the  mow  cf  the  barn. 

We  just  bougiu  all  his  sows  from  another 
ne.ghoor  who  u-  past  60  and  has  heart  trouble 
and  lost  all  three  of  his  sons  to  the  draft. 
His  farm  is  cut  of  business  next  year  and  is 
a  good  blackland  farm  of  280  acres.  In  the 
hofx?  of  getting  some  needed  things.  I  went  to 
a  sell-out  sale  of  aiiotlier  580-acie  farm  last 
week.  They  sold  out  a  dairy  herd  and  every- 
thing elhc.  Most  of  the  cattle  went  for  beef. 
We  may  have  to  quit  or  greatly  curiail 
our  production  next  year,  for  now  comes  th.e 
Government,  under  the  authority  given  to 
Joseph  B.  Eastman  by  the  President,  and 
requires  us  to  have  a  certiiicatc  of  war  ne- 
cessity to  use  cur  farm  true!.,  which  is  at  the 
center  of  almost  every  cperation  on  the  farm. 
I  am  a  college  graduate  and  reascnabiy  in- 
telligent, but  it  took  me  several  hears  of 
needed  tim^  to  unravel  the  pamphlet  cf  rules 
we  received  from  Detroit  to  find  out  what 
applied  to  us.  and  what  did  not,  and  fill  cut 
the  appllcatim 

We  Ju.'-t  received  the  certificate,  and  what 
do  you  think?  A  bureaucrat  sitting  in  an 
office  m  Detroit,  who  never  saw  our  farm,  de- 
cided that  we  could  drive  our  truck  exactly 
717  miles  per  year  cr  be  liable  to  fine  and 
imiirisonment.  It  requires  seme  25  trips  cf 
50  "miles  each  Ju.si  to  market  our  hogs  alone, 
if  we  used  the  truck  fcr  nothing  else  at  all. 
so  how  can  we  deliver  260  tens  of  tomatoes 
next  year  as  we  did  this  year,  or  a  crop  cf 
canning  peas  which  we  produced  this  year, 
to  say  nothing  of  .'■r.ybeans.  wheat,  etc..  be- 
sides distributing  feed  on  the  place  and 
bringing  in  supplement  feeds,  fertlhzer.  etc.? 
By  what  process  of  loijic  or  alchemy  the  odd 
figure  of  717  miles  could  be  arrived  at  as  our 
needed  t'se  Is  a  mystery  to  me. 

This  final  regulation  will  cost  hundreds 
of  tons  of  food,  which  we  could  otherwise 
produce  in  the  next  2  years.  If  wc  have  to 
abide  by  it.  This  would  be  the  price  it  would 
cost  to  have  a  few  extra  miles  left  In  our 
truck  tire*  2  years  from  now  when  synthetic 
rubber  should  be  available.  But  the  worst 
cf  it  is  that  the  regulation  assumes.  In  ef- 
fect, that  we  have  no  personal  patriotic  In- 
terest In  winning  the  war  and  that,  unless 
restrained,  we  will  spend  our  time  Joy  riding 
In  the  truck.  It  Is  an  insult  to  bjth  cur 
Intelligence  and  our  patriotism. 

Working  as  hard  ah  we  do.  and  worrying 
about  the  boy  In  service,  this  is  Just  about 
the  last  straw  of  Government  stupidity  to 
break  our  back.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
urged  to  produce  and  told  that  "focxl  will 
wm  the  war"  and  now  we  are  told  that  we 
are  criminals  and  liable  to  fine  and  imprls- 
onm.ent  unless  wc  let  our  crop  ret  in  the  field 
In  case  we  run  out  of  allotted  truck-mllcs 
to  deliver  It  to  market. 

The  whole  trouble  seems  to  keep  boiling 
down  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  and  Govern- 
ment regulations  are  being  made  by  per- 
sons, from  the  top  down,  who  never  produced 


anything  themselves  but  politics  and  pussy- 
foot words.  If  anybody  goes  hungry,  that  is 
the  reason  of  It  all 

Under  the  duplicating  authority  cf  Mr 
Jeffers.  we  may  get  some  relief  on  the  use  of 
our  truck;  that  is,  In  case  we  do  not  have 
to  go  to  Jail  for  violating  the  orders  of  one 
Federal  authority  while  obeying  the  rules  of 
the  other.  We  will  hope  for  the  best  and 
hope  that  our  city  friends  will  not  get  loo 
hungry  in  the  meantime. 


Congress  Passed  the  So-Ca!led  Price  Fix- 
ing Bill,  But  Congress  Did  Not  Appoint 
Mr.  Henderson 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or   SOVTII    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  8.  1943  T 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inseiting  herewith  an  addres.s 
delivered  by  mo  over  WOL  ihrouah  WNA, 
New  Yoik.  on  the  evening  of  December 
18.  19421 

The  S?venty-seventh  Congress,  with  It.s 
magnificent  record,  has  passed  into  history. 

Not  only  have  we  been  very  busy  but  we 
have  had  a  history-making  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  histcrians  will  record  the 
Seventy-seventh  Cor.erers  as  having  shaped 
c.ne  of  the  greatest  military  program^  in  the 
world's  history 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  give  to  you.  step 
by  step,  month  by  month,  t'ne  prompt  and 
efficient  action  of  Congress  In  the  passage  of 
many  important  bills  and  appic.i;riat;on8 
dealing  with  eur  domestic  economy  and  cur 
war  program. 

It  Is  pitiful  to  me.  however,  as  well  as  to 
all  well-thinking  Americans,  to  note  the 
selfishness  and  uncooperative  spirit  on  the 
part  of  millions  of  cur  citizens,  ba.sed  purely 
on  what  they  read  at  the  hands  of  many 
columnists,  editorials,  and  Items  carried  In 
the  newspapers,  especially  the  large  metro- 
politan papers,  as  well  as  statements  m.ade  by 
many  commentators  over  the  radio,  all  cf 
which,  in  a  great  many  Instances,  are  for  the 
purpose  cf  creating  headline  news,  and  which 
frequently  are  the  handiwork  cf  the  selfish 
groups  of  the  country. 

Why  have  we  had  so  many  bottlenecks  In 
connection  with  our  war  program— for  In- 
stance, the  shoriage  of  rubber,  tugar.  critical 
materials,  and  proper  distribution  of  gasoline 
and  Gil? 

The  real  answer  In  every  Instance  Is  be- 
cause cf  the  operations  of  the  sdflih.  mo- 
nopolistic groups  of  this  country.  In  a  great 
many  Instances  being  tied  In  with  foreign 
groups  prior  to  this  v.ar. 

Why  has  th-^re  been  so  much  confusion, 
fumbling,  and  the  changing  from  month  to 
month  of  various  programs? 

The  answer  l-s  these  same  grovipE.  their 
representatives  and  their  technical  adM'-ers. 
are  in  control  of  all  the  key  places,  as  well 
as  the  Important  committees  connected 
therewith. 

Keep  a  watch  on  the  press  of  the  country, 
thousands  of  magazines,  and  listen  In  on  the 
radio,  and  ycu  will  find  that  these  groups  and 
their  paid  repre.-^entatives  are  doing  much 
advertising,  costing  millions,  much  of  which 
Is  propaganda  in  a  great  many  Instances, 
used  lor  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  the  covering  up  oX 
what  is  going  on. 
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These  millions,  thus  expended,  are  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  cost  under  the  plus 
profit  contract,  with  a  profit  thereon,  as  well 
as  allowable  In  making  out  income-tax  re- 
turns. 

In  the  meantime.  If  you  will  read  betwe?n 
the  lines,  you  will  be  able  to  observe  that 
they  are  not  only  determined  to  control  oxir 
war  program— that  Is.  controlling  contracts, 
distribution,  and  getting  profits,  as  usual— 
but  they  are  determined  to  be  In  a  position 
to  take  a  leading  part  In  writing  the  peace, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  continue  their  selfish, 
monopolistic  operations  after  the  war,  appar- 
ently being  more  interested  in  getting  the 
money  than  they  are  in  suffering;;  humanity 
It  Is  true  that  the  Congress  has  given  to 
the  President  various  necessary  powers  in 
order  to  carry  on  promptly  and  efficiently  our 
war  efforts.  However,  all  of  this  adds  up  to 
very  little  in  comparl.son  with  the  powers 
given  the  President,  our  Commander  in  Chief 
In  this  great  emergency,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  hold  the  Presldent^and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  hold  the  President — altogether 
responsible  for  what  Is  going  on  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operations  of  our  war  agencies. 
The  President  Is  Just  one  human  being, 
perhaps  doing  his  very  best  in  selecting  ad- 
visers, as  well  as  those  at  the  head  of  our 
various  agencies  engaged  In  our  war  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  mav  be  helpful 
by  earmarking  certain  appropriations  to  be 
expended   uiKlcr   certnin   limitations. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  In  the 
coming  Congress  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
be  helpful  without.  I  hope,  attempting  to 
pass  drastic  legislation,  which  would  tend  to 
take  over  the  administration  of  the  war  pro- 
gram by  Congress. 

V^'hat  about  our  unorganized  farmers? 
Under  the  price-control  program  they  have 
to  accept  whatever  is  left  in  the  way  of 
prices  fur  their  products,  all  of  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  manipulation  of  th(jusands  of 
useless  middlemen  and  speculation  on  the 
futures  exchanges,  with  a  tremendcu.*  shcrt- 
&2,e  of  htbor.  all  because  of  unlimited  wages 
paid  by  industrial  aid  contractual  groups, 
to  say  nothlns  abjut  the  shortage  of  farm  im- 
plements and   fertilizer. 

Small  bu«inc.'^smen.  small  industrial 
groups,  as  well  as  small  contractors,  are  on 
the  cutoide  looking  in.  all,  a.'-  previously 
stated,    on   account   of   selfishness. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  millions  of  our 
constituents  blaming  Congress  for  not  solv- 
ing all   of   the.se   problems. 

It  Is  true  that  Congress  passes  all  legis- 
lation and  mal-cs  .-11  appropriations,  but  Con- 
gress does  not  appoint  those  who  administer 
these  laws  or  those  who  spend  the  money. 
Fo  Instance.  Conpn^ess  passed  the  .so-called 
price-fixing  bill,  which  is  administered  by 
Mr.  Henderson;  but  Congress  did  not  ap- 
point Mr.  Henderson.  Yet  Congress  pets 
the  cussing  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
Price   Control    Act   Is   edminlstered 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  act  authorizing  Mr.  Henderson  to  ap- 
point hundreds  of  theorists  who  apparently 
are  staying  awake  late  at  night  for  th.e  pur- 
pose of  seeing  how  many  thousands  of 
blanks,  contracts,  and  questionnaires  they 
can  f<irce  upon  the  people  in  connection 
with  the  rationing  and  price-flxing  program. 
The  pitiful  thing  is  that  because  of  this 
attitude  on  the  part  cf  many  of  our  people 
toward  Congre.*^^.  when  an  individual  Con- 
gressman returns  to  his  district,  although 
his  record  of  service  to  his  people  and  to  his 
ci  untry.  as  well  as  his  voting  record,  may 
be  99  percent  perfect,  he  is  held  responsible 
for  what  Congress  has  done  or  for  what  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  do. 

We  have  thous.inds  of  constituents  visit- 
ing Wivshiagton  and  the  galler.es  of  the 
House  from  yen-  to  year.     From  what  they 


see  In  the  performance  of  Cont^rcss.  much  of 
which  they  do  not  understand,  in  a  great 
many  instances  they  leave  the  C.ipilol  with 
a  grave  misunderstanding  of  the  workings 
of  the  House. 

Sometimes  they  find  only  25  or  50  Members 
out  of  the  435  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  may  be  at  a  time  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  previous  day's 
work. 

Perhaps  you  will  see  25  Members  stand- 
ing, awaiting  reeognition  by  the  Speaker. 
This  may  seem  more  or  less  confusing.  Tins, 
however,  is  the  regular,  orderly  prix:edure 
under  the  rules  governing  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  for  1-minute  speeches  or  for 
the  purpcxse  of  extending  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Look  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  from  day  to  day,  and  yuu  will  find 
these  speeches  and  extensions  of  remarks. 
Some  of  there  are  for  home  consumption 
and  others  pertain  to  pending  bills  and  on 
Important  subjects  in  which  Members,  as  well 
as  the  public,  are  interested. 

Sometimes  you  may  cb.sei  ve  a  Congres man 
down  in  the  well  of  the  House  making  a 
speech,  while  the  few  Members  present  are, 
apparently,  unconcerned  Some  of  the  Mem- 
bers may  bo  reading  newspapers,  and  others 
holding  .small  conferences  on  tlie  floor  of  the 
Hou.^e.  TliLs  speech  may  be  fi.r  the  Record, 
or  to  be  mallr d  to  the  Member's  constituents. 
If  you  will  make  a  thorough  investigation 
you  may  find  ><'ur  Coni;resvnian.  as  well  as 
two  or  tliree  hundred  other  Congressmen, 
either  doiiig  overtime  committee  work,  lock- 
ing after  departmental  work,  or  in  tlielr  of- 
fices giving  their  usual  careful  attention  to 
the  thousands  of  letters  received  from  their 
constituents. 

It  takes  time  for  a  Con^ressnian  to  gain 
cci-.gressicnal  experience,  make  friends,  and 
secure  good  committee  assif?nments. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  when  I  came  to 
Congress.  I  was  assigned  to  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  there  is  not  an  Indian 
in  my  State. 

At  the  bec^innlng  of  my  second  term  I  was 
given  an  appointnient  on  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  and  2  years  aw^f)  I  became  chair- 
man of  this  great  committee. 

When  I  came  to  Concress  104  other  new 
Members  came  in.  Today  there  arc  only  2 
of  us  remnining — the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mi.s.sisslppl,  the  Honorable  John  E 
Rankin,  and  myself. 

I  have  witnessed  the  coming  and  going  of 
many  Congressmen ,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  many  capable  and 
u.seful  Congressmen,  Members  who  were  in- 
terested in  their  constituents  and  their  coun- 
try, perhaps  with  good  committee  appoint- 
ments, were  defeated. 

For  instaiice,  in  the  recent  election,  many 
outstanding  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  were  defeated,  men  who.se  experience 
and  who.=;e  outstandiiig  ahlMty  will  be 
missed  In  the  Seventy-eighth  and  future 
Congresses,  at  a  time  when  we  are  engaged 
in  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  ever  In  the 
history  cf  the  world,  as  well  as  facing  Im- 
portant pcst-war  planning. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  two  or  three 
Members,  examples  of  the  ty!)e  of  men  about 
whom  I  am  talking — Senator  Norris,  of  Ne- 
bix  ka;  Congre.s-sman  Pierce,  cf  Oregon;  Con- 
grestman  Nelson  of  Missouri — men  who  have 
given  their  very  lives  in  the  interest  of  their 
people  and  their  country,  and  there  arc  many 
others. 

Never  in  the  history  cf  this  t;rcat  cou!it;-y 
of  ours  do  we  ne<'d  more  than  at  this  time  to 
select  and  kc  'p  in  Congress  strong  men.  men 
with  practical  experience,  men  endowed  with 
common  sense,  giving  to  them  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  citizens  cf  this  great  Re- 
public. 

The  magnificent  record  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh    Cougreis   wlU    be   exteaUtd    to    the 


Sevcntv-plehth  Congros?,  In  that  we  are  only 
In  the"t>eglnning  of  the  winning  of  this  war. 
The  great  task  confronting  llie  Congress, 
the  American  people,  and  our  allies  is  not 
only  winning  the  war,  but  a  wo:ld  peace,  a 
peace  wliich  will  eliminate  seifiihness  and 
which  will  bring  about  freedom,  happinej.s, 
and  equal  Jut-tice  and  opportunity  to  all  the 
people  of  all  the  world. 

Certainly,  there  are  conditions  ahead  of  us 
which  tend  to  cause  you  and  me  uiicasincss. 
For  instance,  we  may  come  out  of  this  war 
with  a  nallcnal  debt  of  $250,000,000,000  or 
mcic.  i'et.  if  we  eliminate  seitishne-TS  and 
keep  our  thinking  straight,  we  need  not  be 
disturbed  in  our  post-war  planning. 

We  know  we  shall  win  this  war,  and  in  so 
doing  we  shall  emerge  with  our  national  re- 
sources, the  greatest  in  the  world,  unim- 
paired. 

We  shall  have  In  this  country  unlimited 
Industrial  plants,  the  largest  and  best  trained 
millions  of  factory  workers  in  the  world. 

K  we  can  produce  the  necessary  goods  and 
create  full  employment  to  satisfy  our  war- 
time needs,  the  American  people  will  demand 
that  our  economic  system  shall  function 
ecjually  well  with  the  return  of  peace. 

Mo.'-t  as.,uredly  our  farmers  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  furnishing  food  and  clothing 
for  130.000,000  Americans,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
port for  the  purpose  of  serving,  on  a  friendly 
and  profitiible  basis,  millions  of  our  allies  and 
other  hungry  and  naked  people  in  Europe. 

The  problem  is  human,  religious,  moral, 
social,  and  political  as  well.  There  must  be 
a  renewal  of  that  true  spiritual  courage  which 
inspired  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  woik  te)gether 
for  the  common  good. 

The  thing  that  I  am  Interested  in,  and 
which  you  should  be  interested  in.  Is  the  hope 
that  our  people,  including  tliose  millions  who 
have  offered  themselves  as  a  living  sacrifice, 
to  save  a  demex-racy,  which  should  be  made  to 
work  in  the  intere:;t  of  all  the  people,  putting 
humanity  above  selfishness,  will  see  to  it  that 
we  maintain  an  administration  and  a  Con- 
gress which  will  function  to  the  end  that  we 
may  have  a  Government  cf  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 


The  Constitution  and  the  Affairs  of  Our 
Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  8.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  tremendous  job  to  do  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  our  Government  in  the 
most  serious  war  in  its  history,  and  will 
want  to  function  with  minimum  friction 
and  for  maximum  results.  I  recommend 
that  we  keep  always  in  mind  the  Novem- 
ber election  returns,  and  reread  that 
ancient  charter,  the  Con.'-titution,  espe- 
cially section  8,  which  say.s,  in  part: 

Congress  shall  have  power — 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts, 
and  e.xclses  to  p.iy  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  commcn  defense  and  general  welfare'  of 
the  United  States. 

To  borrow  mcu;ey  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  Stales. 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  amoni;  the  several  States. 

To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  natural. za- 
ticn  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  ol  bank,- 
ruptcies. 
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To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

To  constitute  tribunals  Inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

To  declare  war.  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal. 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appro- 
priation cf  money  to  that  u^e  shall  be  Icr  a 
longer  term  th«n  2  years. 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  reg- 
ulation of  land  and  naval  forces. 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces.sary 
and  prop'-r  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
oflacer  thereof. 


The  Results  of  the   Washington  Naval 
Treaty  of  February  6,  1922 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NOETH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  S.  1943 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  que.stion  aro.^e  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  United  States  warships  which  were 
scrapped  diinn;?  the  administration  of 
President  Harding  under  the  terms  of 
the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1922. 

I  thought  that  this  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.^e  in 
order  that  they  might  know  how  many 
.ships  were  scrapped,  the  cost  of  these 
ships,  and  the  salvar.e  of  same. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  rrmarks.  I 
include  a  recent  compilation  from  the 
November  20,  1941,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

SHIPS  SCTIAI'PFD  BY  THE  UNrTED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  WASHING- 
TON   NAVAL   TREATY    OF    FEBRUARY    6,    1922 

According  to  H.  R.  11214  of  July  1.  1922.  In 
Statutes  at  Large,  volume  42.  page  814.  the 
President  was  empowered  in  fulfillment  of 
the  Washings, n  Naval  Tr-aty  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  British  Empire,  France. 
Italy,  and  Japan  on  February  6.  1922.  to  order 
the  destruction  of  7  firit-class  battleships 
and  6  battle  cruisers  as  authorized  to  be  built 
on  August  29.  1916  Two  battle  cruisers  were 
converted  Into  th"  aircraft  carriers  Saratoga 
and  LcT'.rwton.  Thus  11  new  ships  were 
■scrapped.  In  addition  17  old  ships  e>f  from 
12  to  20  years  old  vvere  also  discarded  to  ful- 
fin  treaty  e)bligations. 

The  total  cost  of  these  11  new  ships  wa3 
to  be  $420.000  000.  At  the  time  the  treaty 
was  ratified.  $153,814,000  had  been  spent  on 
these. 

The  11  partially  completed  ships  were  sold 
for  8616.2C2  37:  expense  of  scrapping  was 
$86.543  32;   balance  lor  salvage,  $529,719.05. 

Hence  on  the  11  new  ships  the  total  loss  was 
$153,284  281. 

The  dijposal  cf  the  11  new  vessels  was  as 
foUcws: 

Battleships:  Washington,  to  be  sunk  by 
bombing;  Soiith  Dakota,  sold  for  $266,996; 
Ind.ana.  scrapping  cost  $59,317;  Afontaria, 
f47  110;  North  Ccroltna.  $12,365;  lou-a.  $55.- 
666;  Masxarhusitts.  sold  for  $26,043,  scrap- 
ping  cost    $3  COG. 

B.ittle  cruisers:  Ccnstrllation  .=old  for  $46.- 
666;    Ranger,   »10,666;    Constitution   told   for 


$181,747;      U'iifcd     States,     scrapping     cost, 
$23,619. 

Total  displacement  of  11  vessels  was  465.000 
tons. 

The  disposal  of  the  17  old  ships  was  as 
follows.     All  were  becoming  obsolete. 

Maine  sold  for  $44,556;  Missouri.  $44,556; 
Nebraska.  $37,110;  Gcorgria,  $58,666;  Rhode 
Island.  $47,666;  Connecii<nit.  $42,750;  Louisi- 
ana. $60,560;  Vermont.  $41,110;  New  Hamp- 
shire. $66,560;  Kansas.  Mimusota.  South 
Carolina.  Michigan,  $1,089,391;  Delaware,  for 
bombing;  Virginia,  Neu  Jersfy.  North  Dakota, 
as   target  ships. 

Seventeen  eld  ships  sold  for  $1,538.905  80; 
expense  of  scrapping.  $584,598  34;  balance  for 
old   ships,   $954,307.46. 

Total  displacement  of  17  old  ships  was 
267,000  tons;  balance  for  new  ships  cf  465,000 
tens.  $529,719  05;  balance  for  17  old  ships  of 
267.000  tons.  $954,307  46;  balance  for  28  ships 
cf  732,000  tons.  $1,484,026  51;  additional  ex- 
pense for  scrapping,  $73,267.22;  total  Junk  in- 
come lor  28   vessels,  $410,759  29. 


Tax  Time  Is  Coming 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  8,  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  January 
3,  1943: 

TAX    TIME    IS    COMING 

We  are  now  in  1943,  This  means  that  the 
victory  tax  deductions  from  pay  checks  are 
starting. 

The  man  who  earns  $20  a  week  will  now 
find  40  cents  deducted  from  his  pay  check, 
that  being  5  percent  of  the  amount  beyond 
the  $12  a  week  which  is  exempt.  The  man 
who  earns  $40  will  find  his  check  $1.40  short. 
Tlie  man  who  earns  $60  will  find  $2  40 
deducted. 

These  deductions,  which  may  not  In  them- 
.selves  be  too  painful,  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  of  us  that,  come  next  March,  in- 
come   tax   payments   will    also   be    expected. 

The  man  who  has  been  earning  $20  a  week 
since  the  beginning  of  1942  will,  If  unmar- 
ried, have  to  pay  a  Federal  Income  tax  of 
about  $90  and  a  State  income  tax  of  about 
$3.  Between  now  and  March  15  he  should, 
if  posi;ible,  lay  aside  $93,  or  nearly  5  weeks' 
pay.  He  must  have  at  least  $25  even  if  he 
pays  only  the  minimum  installment. 

The  man  who  has  had  a  steady  income  of 
$40  a  week  will,  if  married  but  without  de- 
pendents, have  to  pay  a  Federal  tax  of  ah>out 
$140  and  a  State  tax  of  about  $8.  Between 
now  and  March  15  he  should  lay  aside  about 
4  weeks'  pay  and  must  have  at  least  $40. 

The  man  who  has  been  earning  860  a  week 
will,  if  married  and  having  two  dependents, 
have  to  pay  a  Federal  and  State  tax  totaling 
about  $210.  Hijs  tax  will  amount  to  3 '  ^  weeks' 
pay.  of  which  nearly  a  third  will  have  to  be 
available  by  March  15. 

A  married  man  without  dependents  earn- 
ing this  $60  a  week  will,  of  course,  find  his 
lax  much  heavier — more  than  $350.  A 
single  man  earning  this  $60  will  find  his  tax 
about  $520,  or  nearly  9  weeks'  pay. 

It  may  be  feared  that  most  working  men 
and  women,   accustomed  to  viewing  the  in- 


come tax  as  only  for  the  rich,  have  not  so  far 
made  much  preparation  to  meet  these  tax 
bills  when  they  become  due.  Thase  who  have 
not  had  best  begin   to  think  right   now 

Today  many  a  workman  is  niaking  $i  50 
an  hour.  This,  en  a  43-hour  basis,  means 
$78  a  week.  This  $78  a  week  will  culi  for  a 
victory  tax  deduction  of  $3  30.  From  the 
remaining  $74  70.  money  will  liave  to  be  saved 
for  a  combined  Federal  and  State  income  tax 
amounting  to  from  five  and  a  Ijalf  to  ten 
times  the  net  weekly  earnings. 

The  single  man  working  48  hours  a  week 
at  $1  50  an  hour  will  pay  a  tax  cf  about  $760. 
For  the  married  man  with  tlie  same  pay  the 
tax  will  be  nearly  $600.  For  the  married  man 
with  two  dependents  the  tax  will  be  about 
$430. 

Tlie  variation  is,  of  course,  considerable, 
but  the  tax  is  heavy  for  all  three  groups.  Tlie 
tax  this  year  "ain't  hay."  Anybody  who 
fancies  it  may  be,  had  best  wake  up. 


Gasoline  Rationing  and  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday,  January  8,  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  give  Congress  some  Idea  of  the  hard- 
ships that  are  being  imposed  upon  the 
American  farmer  by  gasoline  rationing,  I 
desire  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  which  de- 
scribes the  situation  rather  fully.  It  Is 
not  with  the  thought  of  criticizing  the 
local  oflBcials  that  the  letter  is  inserted 
but  rather  with  the  hope  that  those  who 
promulgate  the  general  policy  of  ration- 
ing will  be  as  lenient  with  the  farmers  as 
the  supply  of  gasoline  and  our  war  needs 
will  permit.  I  may  say  that  the  letter 
which  follows  is  being  inserted  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  writer: 

GEoaGEV^LI.E.  Minn  ,  DeccTTibcr  14,  1942. 
Office  of  Pricx  Administration. 

Deax  Sir:  The  card  cf  recent  date  marked 
"rejected"  to  my  request  for  more  gas  lias 
been  received. 

I  wonder  if  our  local  gas  rationing  board 
knows  what  4  gallons  of  gas  will  do  on  a  farm. 
Tlie  following  statements  of  last  weeks  hap- 
penings on  this  farm  will  give  you  some  idea, 
as  one  week  is  very  much  like  another  and 
one  farm's  problems  is  similar  to  another 
farm's  problems. 

On  Monday  I  used  the  car  to  haul  the 
cream  to  town.  Arriving  home.  I  lour.d  that 
our  pump  engine  was  out  of  order.  Our  water 
system  consists  of  an  overhead  tank  fiom 
which  water  is  supplied  to  all  cf  our  needs 
both  for  our  household  and  our  50  head  of 
stock.  Unable  to  repair  the  e.ig.ne,  I  put  it 
on  the  trailer  and  went  to  New  London,  12 
miles  away.  Nolxjdy  in  that  town  could  fix 
it.  so  I  went  home  to  do  mere  chores  and  get 
dinner.  I  then  went  to  Belgrade,  but  no  cne 
could  fix  it  there  either. 

On  Wednesday  I  delivered  my  cream.  A 
gear  wheel  on  my  manure  spreader  b-oke  in 
five  places.  This  machine  is  almost  new.  Our 
blacksmith  Informed  me  that  this  gear  was 
made  so  we:.k  in  the  first  place  that  it  could 
not  hold,  hence  would  not  stand  up  if  welded. 
but  new  and  heavier  wheels  were  bou7ht 
this  fall  for  $6.  A  farmer  verified  this 
statement.     The  dealer  could  not  get  me  a 
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whe^\  v.r.-yr  for  IP??*  thnn  $10  Th?  Price 
Artmlnl.>*tra«or  muM  have  put  s.ime  very  high 
ceiHiig  prices  on  machinery  rt-pairs 

On  Thursday  evening  our  young  folks  went 
to  a  4-H  Club  mtetlUK  9  miles  away  and  had 
car  trouble  After  w.usting  porif  gns  they 
had  somebody  push  the  car  part  of  the  way 
heme  On  Friday  we  tried  to  fix  the  car  at 
home  To  =ave  ga5.  I  hauled  the  cream  to 
town  with  the  hor?es  By  this  time  I  hnd 
found  out  that  In  another  town  they  had  a 
new    wheel    for   mv    spreader    lor   .'■ale    at    $5 

"and  I  started  for  that  point  to  get  It  but  th" 
car  ftarted  trouble  again  and  I  had  to  give 
up  the  trip  I  tcx)k  the  car  to  a  garage  for 
repairs.  1  then  brought  heme  a  boar  pig  that 
I  had  borrowed  from  a  neighbor  7  miles  away. 
I  had  to  pull  a  trailer  bthlnd  the  car. 

Friday  night  I  was  called  to  our  chu'ch 
for  song  practice,  but  could  not  go  because 
there  was  no  more  gas.  I  also  ran  out  of 
leed  and  having  no  grinding  facilities  on  the 
farm,  I  take  the  car  and  trailer  and  haul 
the  grain  to  the  nearest  mill,  6  miles  away, 
to  get  It  ground;  now  there  was  no  gas,  so  I 
Just  had  to  be  without  feed  and  try  lo  Inform 
my  stock  that  feed  Is  rejected.  Without 
ground  feed  I  will  have  to  ship  my  hogs  to 
market  unfinished.  My  neighbors  with 
grinding  facilities  on   the  farm   are   allowed 

'  gas  for  feed  pr.nding.  In  my  cas>e  gas  was 
rejected   for  this   purpwse. 

I  am  allowed  19  gallons  of  gas  for  3  months 
for  pumpln:-;  water  and  for  the  washmt;  nm- 
chlne.  I  do  not  know  If  this  will  be  enough. 
I  do  not  think  It  will.  We  wash  clothes  r  r 
two  families  and  our  only  source  of  water  is 
the  pump  111  the  barn  run  by  a  gas  eiiguie. 
If  I  have  to  pump  wftter  by  hand,  I  will  have 
to  redrre  my  stock 

On  Sunday  I  would  have  liked  to  take  my 
family  to  church,  but  there  Is  no  g;is  and 
our  church  Is  8  miles  away.  You  may  tell 
me  to  lise  horses.  This  could  be  done,  vet 
the  extra  horses  and  nc;  and  the  barn  by  the 
church  are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  cannot  ba 
had  overnight.  Farmers  have  been  Informed 
by  mdlo  and  newspapers  from  h'gher  authcr- 
Ities  that  we  .^hnll  get  all  the  gas  we  need  to 
carry  on  the  war  effort,  but  if  the  local  ration- 
ing iKJard  Just  sends  us  cards  marked  "re- 
jected," we  will  not  get  any  more  gas  than 
those  livln-;  in  Ujwii  who  can  us«  their  4 
gallons  of  gas  a  week  Just  for  pleasure  driving. 


Should  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration Program  Be  Continued 
During  the  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  RF.MARKS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEaENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7.  19 i3 

Mr.  ^CCHENER  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  considerable  discussion  throughout 
the  country  at  this  time  concernm?  the 
advisability  of  continuing  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  AuminisLration  pro- 
gram during  the  war.  Tlie  farmers 
themselves  are  not  agreed.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  organized  farmer  groups. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling 
among  oui-  people  that  payment  of  bene- 
fits and  subsidies,  the  purpose  tf  v  hich 
is  to  control  production,  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  our  war  economy. 


Mr  Sneokcr,  it  is  most  regrettable  that 
the  fanners  themselves  cannot  agree  as 
to  just  what  policy  should  be  pursued  in 
connection  with  agriculture  at  thi.s  time. 
This  IS  no  time  for  pride  of  organization 
to  a.s.sert  itself.  Unity  of  action,  espe- 
cially among  the  producers  of  food.  Is 
presently  es.sential.  None  of  these  or- 
ganizations can  have  its  own  way  and 
dominate  the  picture  in  tins  hour  of  the 
Nation  s  crisis.  All  should  be  willing  to 
sit  around  the  conference  table  and  acree 
on  some  general  course,  and  then 
unitedly  fight  for  the  objective.  It  will 
be  soon  enough,  after  the  war  is  won  and 
our  liberties  guaranteed,  to  think  about 
the  advancement  of  any  farm  organiza- 
tion PS  such  It  seems  to  me  that  tlus 
is  not  only  sound  rea.soning  but  prac- 
tical patriotism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  p<(i- 
tion.  addressed  to  the  Congress,  numer- 
ously signed  by  Monroe  County.  Mich.. 
farmers,  members  of  the  Miehlgan  Farm- 
ers' Guild,  protc-^ting  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  A.  A.  A.  procram  at  this 
time.  I  have  been  asked  to  present  this 
petition  to  the  Congress  and.  pursuant 
to  the  permission  granted  me.  I  am  in- 
cluding that  petition  in  these  remarks. 
The  petillon  is  as  follows: 

To  tlie  Confess  of  the  Vnit'-d  Statr^;- 

Gentlemen:  We.  the  undersigned,  join  the 
Michipan  Fa:-mers'  Guild  m  petitioning  the 
Congres.s  to  repeal  the  Agriculturnl  Adjust- 
ment Administration  program,  as  an  uimec- 
es8nry  waste  of  public  fuudj  and  a  hindrance 
In  the  production  of  an  aUequ.ite  food  sup- 
ply for  our  firmed  forces,  the  Allies,  and  our 
own  Nation;  to  cancel  all  penalties  on  wh?at 
or  any  other  farm  commodities,  all  surplus. 
If  any.  of  such  farm  crops  h:ivlng  been  us?d 
on  the  farm  for  Iht  prcduclion  of  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs,  thereby  rendering  a  great  patri- 
otic service  to  our  country 

Every  dollar  paid  out  by  the  Government 
for  subsidies  through  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  Is  money  diverted 
from  the  war  effort  Therefore,  we  ask  no 
subsidies — Jtist  a  fair  price  based  on  reason- 
able compensation  plus  cost  of  production. 
The  farm'T  is  not  entitled  to  more.  He 
eh'  uld  not  he  askid  to  accept  less. 

In  conclusion,  we  mu't  not  forget  that 
there  Is  no  money  In  the  Federal  Treasury 
today:  that  the  tcx  gatherer  has  scr-.iprd  the 
bottom  of  r.he  bi-.rrc!;  and  that  the  actual 
national  debt  as  of  Dec  mber  31.  1942.  not 
Includlig  contingent  liabilities,  was  $108,- 
000  000  000  Every  dollar  paid  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  subsidies  or  benefits  to 
asrlcuUure  or  other  Indu.'^try  at  ths  time 
must  either  be  taken  from  the  pccliets  of  the 
taxpayers  or  borrowed  from  the  taxp.jyers. 
Our  whole  cconom.y  and  financial  structure  is 
quivering  under  the  strain.  How  this  In- 
debtedne.'^s  id  to  be  liquidated  Is  a  real  prob- 
lem. Certainly  offlclal  repudiation  wlU  never 
be  countenpinced  by  the  Congress.  The  pro- 
miscuous printing  of  money  would  be  just  as 
bai. 

In  the  final  analysts,  the  answer  must  be 
found  in  Uirift  and  ecnai;my  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  Itself.  Thi.-^  can  only  be  ac- 
conip'..i;h.f:l  when  a  malorlty  of  our  peop!c  are 
willing  to  Mt  aio\ind  the  table  and  work  out 
our  prv  blcn.s  without  greedy  self-interest. 
Indeed,  these  are  times  of  give  and  take. 
These  are  times  when  Industrial,  pjUt uv.l, 
and  group  advantas^es  mu.-t  yield  to  the  tom- 
mcn  good  of  all  There  nui.st  Ije  sacrlflce,  and 
th.u  tacrlfl.     mu5t  be  unlver.'-.il. 

(Signatures  omitted.) 


Railroads  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  8.  1943 

Mr  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
paratively few  American.s  realize  the 
fine  work  that  the  American  railroa  i^  are 
performing  in  the  war  emerpency.  What 
thty  have  done  and  are  doing  .'Should 
forever  silence  those  who  clamcr  for 
Government  owner.hip  and  operation, 
more  especially  wh"n  we  compare  such 
opeiati(m  with  what  v.-e  had  to  contend 
with  during  the  brief  period  following  the 
last  war  when  the  raiiroadb  were  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government.  Tliose 
whose  m(  mories  go  back  that  far  will  re- 
call that  the  operation  wa.s  mo.st  ineffi- 
cient and  that  the  Federal  Government 
lost  about  two  thoirsand  million  dollars 
as  a  result  of  engaging  ir.  that  venture. 

There  can  be  no  operation  of  th"  rail- 
road.s  a.s  efLcicnt  as  the  present  method. 
It  i.s  free  from  favoritism  and  waste  and 
it  is  !,:gn:fl.'ant  th.-^t  wh"n  we  tiike  taxes, 
wages,  and  quality  of  .«:"rvice  into  con- 
sideration freight  and  pa.s.songer  rates 
are  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

A  very  gocd  resume  of  the  fine  service 
bo  ng  rendered  by  the  American  railways 
is  contained  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Tmes  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  1943  which  I  urge  the  Mem.bers  of 
the  Houoe  lo  read.     The  editorial  follows: 

RAILROADS  AND  THC  WA» 

The  people  of  the  United  States  owe  • 
debt  to  the  Nation's  railroads  that  will  be 
most  difficult  to  repay.  After  virtually  rele- 
gating them  to  the  status  of  a  stepchild,  they 
called  upon  the  railroads  Immediately  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  to  supp.y  most 
of  their  transport  reeds.  Accepting  the 
task,  the  railroads  last  year  did  the  .^leatett 
transportation  Job  In  the  history  of  this  or 
any  nation. 

Having  emerged  from  a  10-yc.ir  period  of 
poor  business,  the  railroads  were  i  ot  well 
prepared  for  such  a  pigimtic  Job.  After  re- 
porting net  deficits  for  4  of  those  years,  many 
were  in  bankruptcy  proceedings.  T  le  fnct. 
however,  that  the  volume  of  freight  handled 
last  year  was  one  and  one-h.ilf  tln.es  that 
moved  in  the  Fii^t  World  War  year  1918 
showed  that,  despite  their  lean  peru  d.  they 
h:id  maintained  their  flxed  plant  and  equip- 
ment In  excellent  condition. 

In  their  poverty  of  the  1930s,  the  state- 
ment that  the  railroads  were  "through"  as 
the  mainstay  of  the  Nation's  tran.'^jjort  fa- 
cilities generally  wa.s  accepted  as  e.n  accom- 
plished fact.  Int-rest  was  centered  In  the 
development  of  other  tr;msp«.)rlhMon  meth- 
ods The  rubber- borne  vehicle  r.nd  the  va-t 
network  of  highways  would  be  the  Nation's 
mainstay  In  a  crisis.  Inland  waterways  and 
coastwL,e  and  IntercoRstal  v;ati  r  rcutt  s  would 
be   the  o'her  principal  melhcds. 

Under  the  impact  of  war  these  methods  of 
transport  did  not  meet  the  test.  With  the 
Japai.ese  soon  In  pe,sesslon  of  the  .•■  lurce  of 
&0  percent  of  the  world's  crude  rubber,  the 
effect Ivenes.s  cf  tho  rubb' r-tc-ne  vehicle  la 
meeting  the   increased   traiiapcrt  tieedb  ».^3 


greatly  reduced  Submarine  sinkings  and 
the  diversion  of  ships  to  wnr  services  over- 
seas soon  resulted  in  coastwise  shipping 
drcpplng  to  a  fraction  of  Its  former  Impor- 
tance, intercoastal  freight  trafflc  through 
the  Panama  Canal  was  suJ'pended 

These  traffic  disruptions  made  the  Nation 
more  dependent  on  rail  transportation  than 
at  any  other  period.  To  the  railroads  fell 
the  joij  of  maintaining  a  steady  flow  of  mate- 
rials to  wnr  Industries  and  then  moving  the 
weapons  they  pr'Kluced  to  ports  and  train- 
ing centers.  Millions  of  men  In  the  armed 
services  had  to  be  transported  and  essential 
civilian  transport  needs  had  to  be  met.  The 
railroads  have  handled  this  enormous  vol- 
ume cf  traffic  with  remarkable  efficiency. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  beli;g  f^pent  by  the 
Government  to  expand  other  Industries,  but 
the  railrcads  have  done  their  war  Job  well 
without  any  outside  assistance.  Further- 
more, they  have  contributed  liberally, 
through  taxes,  to  Gover:iment  expenditures. 
John  J.  Pc'.ley.  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Rallroad.s.  recently  estimated 
that  railroad  taxes  In  the  \2  months  ended 
with  October  amounted  to  the  unprecedented 
sum  of  81  077.000.000.  the  equivalent  of  rev- 
enues derived  frcm  56  days  of  operation. 


Let  Us  Have  a  Show-down  in  Connection 
Wlih  the  Major  Problem  Confronting 
Farmers  and  Consumers  Under  the  Old 
V/asteful  and  Disgraceful  Marketing 
and  Distributing  System  Wherein  We 
Have  Thousands  of  Useless  Middlemen 
Sapping  tiie  Very  Lifeblood  Out  of 
Producers   and  Consumers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

itl    M   IIH    CAROMNA 

m  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  8,  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  a  House 
resolution  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  makinc  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  marketing  and 
distributing  of  farm  products  from  the 
ruial  areas  on  throuch  to  the  actual  con- 
sumer in  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

Under  the  present  marketing  system 
consumers  are  called  upon  to  pay  un- 
reasonably high  prices,  which,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  they  believe  are  being 
received  by  farmers,  while,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fad.  the  many  additions  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  going  to 
various  types  of  middlemen,  including 
ovrlapping.  improper  grading,  and 
waste,  are  coming  out  of  either  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  consumer,  or  both. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  farm  organi- 
zations, the  consumer  organizations,  as 
well  as  legitimate  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, wiU  become  interested,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  secure  the  real  facts, 
out  of  which  we  will  be  able  to  set  up  a 
real  up-to-date  marketing  and  distribut- 


ing system  from  the  county  on  through 
State  and  National  agencies. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  a  subcommittee. 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  present  system  of 
marketing,  tranfportation.  and  distribution 
of  farm  products  from  rural  areas  through 
the  various  marketing  agencies  to  the  ulil- 
niate  consumer,  as  It  affects  farmers,  the 
various  types  cf  middlemen,  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, and  consumer?,  with  a  view  to  a.=cer- 
tainlng.  among  other  things: 

(a I  The  effi'Ctlvenefs  of  the  present  system 
of  marketing,  and  the  adequacy  of  pre.«ent 
marketing  facilities,  with  partlcuh-.r  regard 
to  the  protection  of  fanners  and  consumers. 

(b)  The  effect  of  transactions  on  the 
futures  grain  and  cotton  exchanges  upon 
such  system  and  upon  farmers  ar.d  con.^umers. 

(cl  The  existence  ef  any  practices  in  con- 
nection with  the  grading,  sicring.  processing, 
transporting,  distributing,  or  marketiiig  cf 
farm  pioducts.  which  adversely  affect  farm- 
ers and  consumers. 

(d)  The  present  and  prospective  d^^velop- 
ment  of  the  types  and  methods  of  tran.^por- 
tation  for  farm  products,  and  the  existence. 
If  any.  of  discrimination  In  railway  freight 
or  In  motor  carrier  rates  en  farm  products  In 
the  various  areas. 

(ei  The  feasibility  of  establishing  an  up- 
tn-date  marketing  and  distributing  .system 
from  the  rural  nrea^  through  local.  State, 
a!.d  National  marketnii^  agt-ncies  under  a 
farm  cooperative  prct<ram  that  would  provide 
facilities  for  proper  gnidlng  and  dstnbution, 
"necessary  storage,  and  for  other  essential  ac- 
tivities of  an  orderly  marketing  program. 

The  committee  sliall  m.ike  a  report  to  the 
Hou-e  as  soon  a.''  practicable  after  its  study 
and  iiivestlgation  h.nr;  been  concluded,  and 
In  Its  report  the  comnnttee  shall  make  .such 
recommendations  as  It  may  deem  proper.  In- 
cluding reccnimcndatlons  with  respect  to  any 
legislative  action  necessary  to  effectuate  Its 
rLCcmmendaticns. 

Sec.  2  For  the  purpose.*  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized  and  directed  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whcher  the  HoiL'^e  is  In 
session,  has  reces.5cd.  or  has  adjourned,  to 
employ  such  experts  and  such  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  to  require  the 
attendance  cf  such  witnesses  and  tlie  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  have  such  printing  and  binding 
done,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  a?  it 
de<ins  neces-ary.  Subpena  shall  be  i'^.-ued 
ever  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
cnmmittee,  and  may  be  ."ierved  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  the  chairman.  Oaths  or 
affirmations  may  be  administered  by  the 
chairman  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him. 


Oil  Alibis  Leave  Voter  Cold 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  8.  1943 

Mr.   WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  by  David  Lawrence  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

Oil  Alibis  Le.*ve  Votek  Cold — Interested  in 

ScppLY.  Not  Buck  Passing  on  FAiLmra 
(By  David  Lawrence ( 

Washington  ought  to  be  known  as  the  alibi 
capital  of  the  world.  As  the  citizen  tries  to 
discover  what  agency  Is  the  one  to  which  he 
must  go  for  a  particular  problem,  he  is  Just 
as  likely  to  l>e  sent  to  two  or  three  othei-s 

The  most  flagrant  example  of  the  alibi 
practice  is  In  connection  with  the  rationing. 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration  claims  It 
Isn't  responsible  for  the  delays  that  made  It 
difficult  to  get  rationing  of  fuel  oil  under  way 
before  the  cold  season  started.  The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  also  claims  that  it  Lsnt 
responsible  for  the  matter  of  supply  and  that 
this  is  a  question  wholly  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  petrf)leum  administrator.  Then 
there  is  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
which  issues  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  use  of  trucks  and  rail  earners  that  trans- 
port oil. 

Again,  governmental  agencies  urge  the 
public  to  convert  to  coal.  The  citizen  Is  as- 
sured that  the  cut  might  be  as  much  as  25 
percent,  but  he  Isn't  told  it  might  be  as  much 
as  70  percent.  The  citizen,  meanwhile,  tries 
to  get  equipment  to  convert  his  furnace  to 
coal  May'oe  he  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
find  the  right  equipment.  Or  m.r.ybe  he  runs 
up  agam-^t  the  fact  that  priorities  have  to  be 
obtained — then  the  War  Production  Board 
comes  into  ihe  picture.  , 

ONE   GOVERNMENT   TO    CITIiLEN 

But  the  citizen  Isn't  interested  In  all  the 
ramifications  of  Jurisdiction  that  seem  to 
enmesh  the  bureaus  here.  He  locks  to  the 
Govenimcnt— his  Goverriment— lo  make 
out  his  ration  and  tell  him  what  it  wants 
done.  He  isn't  concerned  with  the  jealousies 
or  frictions  between  bureaus  or  departments. 
I!e  knows  only  that  his  Government  is  a 
single  entity  in  the  imposition  ol  Us  restric- 
tive power. 

Under  a  system  of  responsible  government 
such  as  exults  In  what  are  known  as  parlin- 
mentary  systeni  countries,  the  administra- 
tion in  power  can  be  turned  oat  of  office 
overnight  becau.'^^e  of  the  acts  of  any  of  its 
constituent  groups,  whether  legislative  or 
administrative.  In  the  United  States  there 
Is  a  sort  of  irresponsible  set-up  whereby  no 
one  agency  can  bo  held  to  account  and,  as 
a  conseouence,  each  agency  can  point  to 
another  In  an  alibi  as  to  nuthoilty  and 
Jurisdiction. 

Price  Administrator  Henderson  says  he 
wasn't  tough  enough  and  that  if  he  had  It 
to  do  over  again  he  would  be  even  tougher. 
But  the  place  where  he  ought  to  have  gotten 
tough  was  with  some  of  his  official  brethren 
or  mayhap  with  his  theoretical  b<3ss — the 
Chief  Executive. 

If  Mr.  Henderson  was  right  about  his  pro- 
gram, he  didn't  get  the  proper  support  at  the 
top.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  customary 
complaint  among  the  bureaucrats— namely, 
that  they  are  not  helped  as  against  other 
agencies  whose  authority  overlaps  cr  whose 
powers  have  not  been  made  clear. 

ESSEN'TIALS    FORGOTTE.V 

Tlie  persons  who  thought  up  all  the  curious 
questionnaires  and  complicated  ration  sys- 
tems, for  the  farmer  to  get  gas  for  his  trucks, 
for  Instance,  try  to  shift  the  blame.  They 
can  always  say  they  consulted  someone  In 
Industry."  But  Industry  has  its  Inefficient 
planners,  too.  And  the  citizen  isn't  Inter- 
ested so  much  In  who  was  consulted  but  who 
thought  up  all  the  queer  ways  to  ration  and 
then  forget  that  there  was  a  simple  matter 
of  transportation  and  supply  Involved. 
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People  who  have  coupons  and  find  It  hard 
to  get  oil  because  deliveries  have  broken  down 
or  because  there  has  been  a  m.ildi6tnbution 
aren't  Interested  In  t!.c  fact  th..t  one  ni;ei)cy 
didn't  get  bu«y  soon  enough  or  that  ?omf  one 
else  held  up  the  regulailcns  because  of  a 
complexity  uf  legal  or  other  obstachs.  The 
Citizen  expects  his  Government  to  have 
known  as  early  as  la.st  summer  what  Its 
probable  oil  f-upply  problem  would  bo  and  to 
have  lalten  measure-  to  meet  it.  telling  the 
public  the  facts  lorthnglitly  and  preparnig 
for  the  restrictions  In  a  sensible  and  candid 
way. 

NO   BATTLE    ALIBIS 

nie  Army  and  Navy  have  similar  matters 
of  organization  and  supply  and  delivery  and 
these  armed  services  cannot  make  alibis  to 
the  effect  thr.t  the  weapons  didn't  arrive  on 
time  It  is  always  somclxjdys  business  to 
Bee  that  supplies  reach  the  front  in  time  for 
the  fl^ht. 

In  this  war  there  Is  no  over-all  commander 
on  the  civilian  front.  The  President  has 
delegated  all  soru  of  tasks  to  different  indi- 
viduals, but  he  hasn't  cleared  up  the  dupli- 
cations and  overlapplngs.  That's  why  tJ.e 
alibis  are  so  numerous.  In  truth,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  to  blame  for  the  mistake  of  his  sub- 
ordinates and  yet  he  can't  suixrvise  them  In 
porson.  Maybe  if  the  parliamentary  system 
were  in  vot;ue  there  would  be  more  care  In 
selecting  the  so-called  administrators  in  the 
first  place. 


End  the  Silver  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  8,  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exund  my  rtmark-s  in  tlie 
Kecokd.  I  include  the  fuliowing  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  January 
3.  1943; 

rND  THE  SILVER  SCANDAL 

Silver  Is  needed  ttxlay  in  the  making  of 
ships,  airplanes,  taiJts,  trucks,  guns,  shells, 
b.  mbs,  aiid  torpedoes.  The  fa.«ter  ve  make 
thesQ  and  the  better  they  are  made  the 
fewer  lives  of  Americans  and  their  allies  will 
be  sacruued.  But  silver  cant  ^o  to  war;  it 
18  more  valuable  th.an  lives.  Though  the 
Government  has  113  000  t«.)ns  of  it,  must  of 
It  bought  at  a  scandalous  price,  though  only 
14  000  tons  arc  in  u-^e  as  coin,  Government 
must  not  say  how  the  rest  of  it  shall  be  used. 

It  all  grows  out  of  a  de.U  wiih  the  silver 
bloc  in  1934— that  Is,  a  punhi^se  of  the  vutes 
of  Si-'nators  for  support  of  adzulnisiratiun 
policies.  The  law  said  Cioveninuat  was  to 
buy  domestic  silver,  at  a  fictitious  price,  and 
foreign  silver  until  cither  the  price  of  silver 
hac'  reached  $129  an  ounce  Ui  the  world 
market  or  the  value  of  silver  In  our  Treasury 
was  one-third  of  the  value  of  our  gold  hold- 
ings. The  price  never  did  rer.ch  the  subsidy 
price  paid  by  the  United  States  for  domestic 
silver,   now  71  11   cents  an   cunre. 

The  pi'.ver  bloc — that  l.«,  the  Senators  from 
the  SIX  States.  Colorado.  Utah.  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana. Anzon,"*.  and  Nevp.da — had  In  mind  a 
permanent  fictitious  value  for  sllvor  as  a 
money  base — a  revamping  of  the  old  Bryan 
creed  It  didn't  work,  the  rept  of  the  world 
wa»n't  using  silver  for  a  nmnev  base. 

With  the  crab  went  a  ^oi  d  deal  of  loose 
theory  about  how  we  wc.e  K'^-ng  to  help 
China,  which  hncl  money  backed  by  silver. 
Very  soon  we  had  pioduced  panic  lu  China 


by  our  purchases  of  silver  and  forced  It  ofT 
silver.  Inridentally  this  helped  Japan,  which 
drained  off  silver  from  cunqueicd  Chinebc 
provinces. 

All  this  chicanery,  pretense,  and  failure  of 
the  silver  laws  has  been  n  alized  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  M<..rgcnthau  said 
again  and  again  that  the  silver  lesl.slatlcn 
ought  to  be  wiped  oft  the  book*^.  But  the 
votc.«  of  12  or  14  Senators  were  st.U  attractive 
to   the  Roosevelt    administration. 

A  compromise  was  fi.xcd  up.  The  Treas- 
ury could  lea.sc-lend  unpledged  silver  for  uses 
which  would  permit  Its  lat^T  return.  But 
It  must  keep  iU  silver  pledged  as  backing 
for  notes  which  already  Imd  more  gold  back- 
ing than  they  needed. 

Recently  Ave  sliver  Senators — Johnson 
and  MiLiiKiN.  CoNjrado;  Clark  and  Thoma.s. 
Idaho;  Whe.-cllk.  Montana — saw  a  bit  of  har,d- 
writing  on  the  wall.  Tluy  s-aid  they  didn'r 
consider  silver  a  "sacred  cow,  "  too  good  to  go 
to  war.  They  would  therefore  favor  allow- 
ing their  Gtjvernment  ti>  dispose  of  Its  un- 
pledged sliver  at  711  cents  an  ounce  and  to 
use  the  pledged  silver  for  noncousuniptive 
purposes. 

The  price  of  everything  else  could  be  set 
by  Government  Everybody  niu.'-t  tighten 
his  belt — everybody  except  the  Harry  Hop- 
kins crowd,  anyway.  But  six  States,  or  at 
most  eight,  will  still  tell  us  how  much  silver 
can  be  u.sed  in  the  war  and  on  what  terms. 

Have  the  EV^inocrat.s  in  Conere.ss  eiKuu^h 
patriotism  and  gut.«  to  wipe  out  this  f-ilver 
pretense  that  was  trickery  iroiu  the  cu^rt  and 
now  is  a  scandal?  Or  will  they  add  It  to  the 
mounting  Inclatment  to  be  brought  against 
thein  in  1944,^ 


Blue  Star  Mothers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oi- 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE1'RESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  January  8,  1943 

Mr,  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  plca.sure  on  February  6,  1942.  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  RtroPD  an  ar- 
ticle pertainin::  to  the  organization  of  the 
Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America.  The 
Flint  New.s-Advcrtiscr,  of  Flint,  Mich., 
has  been  very  enthu.sia.slic  in  spon.Mi:  ing 
the  organization  of  tliis  proup,  and  as  a 
reivult  thereof,  the  orranization  has 
spread  throu'J:hotit  the  country  with  an 
ever-increasing   membership. 

The  Blue  Star  Mother.s  orpanization 
ha.s  had  phenomenal  growth  because  the 
mothers  of  our  boj'.s  in  svvwcn.  now  num- 
bering approximately  7,000,000,  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  of  joining  a 
patriotic  orpanization  such  as  this. 

The  Blue  Star  Mothers  orfranizttion 
demonstrates  to  the  public  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Qovernmeni  itself  that 
while  their  son.<;  are  in  .service  helping  to 
protect  our  Constitution  and  flag  and 
preserving  Lbeny  Lhrou^huut  the  world, 
they,  the  mothers,  are  devoting  their 
patriotic  eflorUs  on  the  home  front  in 
buiiding  up  the  morale  of  our  people  and 
in  cooperating  with  the  boys  in  service. 

Mr.  Spoak'T,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  e.xttiui  n.y  remnrk-s  in  the  Record 
I  include  certain  extracts  from  the  Flint 
News-Advertiser  of  January  1,  1943,  con- 


taining data   and  information  of   this 

organization: 

Blue  Star  Motheks  of  Amebic*  ForNnrc  IM 

FUNT  ASD  SrONSOKEO  AS    A    NeWS- ADVI  RTL.LR 

Project — MoTHtas    or    Service    Men    fno 

WOMFN   ORt;A>flZEfl  NATIONALLY 

Probably  the  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  war  c'fTort  of  the  Flint  Ntws-Ac^^ertr  er 
has  been  the  sponsorship  of  the  Blue  tlar 
Mothers  of  America,  which  has  become  a 
nationfiliy  known  organization  in  Us  hrst 
year  of  life 

Foundtd  in  Flint  by  the  News-Advertisffs 
defense  txv.ii  nulitary  ediU^r,  Capt.  George  H. 
Malnee,  thi.'?  newspaper  hnanced  its  e;  rly 
growth  until  a  State  and  National  asaociation 
was  formed  last  summer, 

rimely  was  the  explanat:on  many  ne*E- 
paper  editors  have  given  for  the  extension  ol 
the  order  lu.d  its  rapid  growth  which  has  car- 
ried Blue  Star  Moohers  fronx  coabt  to  ccaat 
to  add  new  chapters  spoutaneou.sly, 

Mrs.  Adda  Hams,  of  Flint,  was  chosen  to 
be  the  fiif;  local  prr'..ldent  and  the  first  ^a- 
tional  presiden  .  Mrs.  Lena  Mealier,  of  Flint, 
has  been  treasurer  and  sccretary-trcusuroi  of 
the  local  and  national  asscciation,  with  Mrs. 
Lc'.i  Beni.son  as  ftrst  national  vice  preMdtnt, 
and  Mib.  Iva  Cole  second  national  vice  pies- 
Ident. 

HEADQfARTLRS  OPENED 

A  national  headquarters  wikS  opened  in  the 
Industil.il  B.mk  Buildin.g  in  the  middle  of 
1942.  ThiF  winter  a  serv.-e-men".?  lounge  i:ul 
recreation  ceiuer  has  betn  added,  completely 
furni'^hed.  Service  men  ar.d  women,  together 
with  their  wives  or  mother.";,  have  the  use  of 
the  center  to  rest,  write  Utters,  or  be  served 
h«.mc-corktd  sweetmeat?.  Sewing  of  the 
button-mending  variety  is  also  provided. 

DUfereiit  groups  have  charge  of  the  cer.ter 
at  stated  times 

Similar  centers  have  been  opened  In  other 
cities. 

Blue  Star  Mothers  have  participated  In 
Defense  Ixi.d  sa'.es,  have  cooperated  with  the 
chambers  of  ccmmeice.  with  the  Red  C.  jss, 
and  in  patriotic  [j.ir:  des  and  ceremonies.  At 
Christmas  every  service  man  and  woman  from 
Flint  was  sent  a  box  packed  with  gifts.  This 
was  done  by  the  Blue  Star  Mothers  in  mtny 
communUies,  the  reports  show. 

A  register  is  kept  at  the  Center  where  ihe 
name  and  address  of  a  visiting  service  ma. is 
mother  or  relative  Is  recorded.  A  letter  fol- 
lows to  the  service  man  or  woman  s  mother 
reliMng  something  about  her  sc^ldlcr,  sailor, 
or  marine  son, 

OPERATE  CANTEEJJ 

The  Blue  Star  Mothers  have  cooperated  In 

the  war  cTorts  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, and  expect  to  be  more  closely  a.s<o- 
ciated  In  the  y.iuth-morale  work  of  that 
b-plendid  program,  whi^h  offers  Industrial 
training  to  young  people  for  the  war  effcrt 
and  a  )cib  in  private  Indust.'-y  after  the  w,ir. 

In  many  cities  throughout  the  Natif!i;  can- 
teens have  been  opened  In  rmlrcad  ttntioi.s 
for  the  benefit  of  trt>.velln!:  .vrvlce  men  and 
women  In  Toled-i  recently  ti^.e  Netr^'O  Blue 
Star  Mothers  entertained  and  fed  500  Negro 
troops  en  route  to  duty. 

Prayers  and  services  have  been  held  In 
churches,  temple-,  and  synagogues  tlirough- 
out  the  country  in  cbicrvance  of  some  spe- 
cial occasicn.  or  on  BIul'  Star  Mothers'  Day. 
the  anniver.sary  of  Pe:.rl  H.i."!i.r. 

Governor  Van  Wagoner,  Michigan,  and  G(  v, 
John  W  Brlcker,  of  Ohio,  among  others,  of^- 
clally  set  Dflde  and  Issued  proclamatiOTia 
dedicatiL^i  and  mcmorializjng  LXccmbcr  7  ;ji 
Blue  Star  Mothcr«'  Day, 

N\TION-W:3E    MOVEMENT 

Th*  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  among  other 
newspapers,  has  sponsored  Blue  Star  Mothcis. 
and  edi  orlally  the  movement  has  been  com- 
mended and  thus  called  to  thealtcuticn  of 
a  community. 


In  CalifornlJ,  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Florida. 
Wi.-consin,  Arkaii'Sis.  New  York,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  Masi>achu.-etts,  North  Carolina,  Wett 
Virginia,  Vsr\i:i:a.  Georgia,  and  jiher  States, 
the  Blue  S'VrikJothers'  banner  is  seen  in  the 
windows   of  \housands  of  homes 

Repteit'ntuVive  W.  W.  Blacknlv,  of  Flint, 
has  had  a^il.-tory  of  the  movement  spread 
on  the  CoNCRFS.sioNAi.  Record.  Senator  Van- 
denberg.  Senator  Brown.  Senator  James  W. 
Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  Representative  Je.sse 
WoLcoTT,  and  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives have  commended  the  oiganizaiion  and 
It.-  f^pcnsorship. 

The  mayor  of  CI-  vrl.md.  Frank  J.  Lauschc; 
Mayor  Edward  J.  JcfTers,  of  Detroit;  Mayor 
W  Osmund  Kelly,  of  Flint;  and  the  mayors  of 
several  cities  have  appeared  at  Blue  Star 
Mothers'  meetings  and  have  prai;=ed  the 
mothers'  activities, 

NATIONAL    OFFICERS    HERE 

Groups  and  chapters  have  sprung  up.  al- 
most overnight,  and  the  Flint  mothers  who 
have  been  elected  to  national  leadersrhip  for 
the  fir.«t  year  are  busy  day  and  night  answer- 
ing the  mail  and  the  requests  that  come 
daily  to  Flint  with  word  about  the  Blue  Star 
Mother.s"   organi^iation. 

A  typical  newspaper  editorial  is  reprinted 
from  the  De  Land  (Fla.i  Sun-News  of  De- 
cember 8.   19112      the  editorial  follows: 

•'We  wonder  how  many  pecple  In  De  Land 
have  any  real  idea  of  the  morale-building 
task  being  carried  on  by  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Blue  Star  Mothers? 

"The  organization  bolsters  the  spirits,  not 
only  of  soldiers,  sailer^,  and  marines  or  others 
in  the  services,  but  the  parents  of  those  boys 
who  may  be  hundred?,  perhaps  thousands  of 
miles  from  home. 

"They  have  a  rcgi.ster  In  the  Blue  Star  quar- 
teis  on  the  Boulevard.  When  a  .'^ervice  man 
enters  he  i?  a^ked  to  sign  that  register,  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  Ms  parents.  Later 
a  Blue  Star  Mother  WTites  the  parents  of  the 
boy.  telling  them  that  they  have  seen  him, 
and  that  he  is  looking  well. 

•Many,  many  letters  of  thanks  have  been 
received  frini  mothers  of  boys  who  have 
dropped  into  Blue  Star  quarters  here,  an  ex- 
ample of  which  i.-;  the  following  from  a  mother 
in   Baltimore,  Md.: 

•■  'Your  card  received  this  mi  rning  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  in  words  how  happy  you  made 
me.  This  is  the  diy  before  Thank.sgivmg  and 
It  Is  the  first  time  in  22  years  my  son  and 
myself  have  been  separated,  and  I  mi.ss  him 
so  very  much. 

"'He  has  always  tafen  a  wonderful  son.  I 
do  thank  G.d  and  all  the  Blue  Star  Mothers 
for  their  wonderful  care  of  our  boys  who  are 
so  far  from  home  and  all  their  loved  cne."^,  and 
I  am  sure  that  when  we  think  of  women  like 
ycu  it  giv.  .s  us  cour..ge  to  go  on. 

"'So  when  I  kneel  in  pray.r  tomorrow 
morning  to  pray  that  all  our  beys  will  re- 
turn to  u-s  well  and  victorious,  I  wont  forget 
to  ask  God  to  bless  all  the  Blue  Star  Mothers 
who  have  helped  our  boys  and  sent  ccmfcrt 
to  their  mothers. ' 

'The  Blue  Star  Mothers  attempt  to  have 
their  quart-'rs  homehke — a  place  where  the 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  may  write,  play  the 
victrola.  listen  to  the  radio,  or  raid  the  ice 
bcx. 

•And  It  Isn't  always  a  simple  matter  to  keep 
th.it  ice  box  st-Kked  with  food.  Several  of 
the  Blue  St.ir  Mothers  are  kept  pretty  busy 
cooking  f(  odstufis  In  order  that  the  scldier 
boy  may  find  something  in  addition  to  empty 
space  when  ho  opens  tlie  Ice  box  door. 

"Of  late  somebody  has  been  generously 
donating  a  c:insidcrable  number  of  oranges 
each  week  end,  and  it  is  said  that  the  men 
In  the  service,  especially  those  from  the 
Northern  States,  are  particularly  pleased 
with  it, 

"This  isn't  an  appeal  for  aid  for  the  Blue 
Star  Mothers.  It  is  written  simply  to  give 
ycu  some  idea  of  the  work  they  are  carrying 
on.    Ho-vcvcr,  if  you've  got  an  excess  of  food- 


stuffs, fruit,  etc  .  around  the  house  they'd  no 
doubt    welcome    the   donation." 


Governor-Elect  Sends  Message 

Tlie  following  telegram  has  been  received 
by  the  Flint  News- Advertiser  from  Gov. -elect 
Harry  F.  Kelly,  a  World  War  veteran,  who 
was  a  speaker  at  the  Flint  meeting  last  spring 
when  the  Blue  Star  Mothers  national  organi- 
zation was  perfected.     Tlie  message  read: 

"Keeping  alive  in  the  hearts  of  cur  fighting 
sons  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten, and  that  loved  ones  at  home  are 
carrying  on  bravely  en  the  home  front,  has 
been  so  valiantly  exemplified  by  the  Blue  Star 
Mothers  of  Michigan. 

"Tlieir  work  is  a  paramount  inspiration 
which  will  speed  the  day  of  victory  when  the 
bovs  will  come  home  again. 

"IL^rry  F    Kemy." 

Blue  Star   Mothers  Devote  Mich  Tim:    to 
War  Effort 

During  1942  the  Blue  Star  Mothers  of 
America  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Michigan,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
Ohio,  and  in  several  other  State?. 

Officially  commended  to  the  citizens  by  the 
Governors  of  States. 

The  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor,  December 
7,  was  memorialized  by  Gov.  Van  W.igoner, 
cf  Michigan,  by  Gov.  John  W,  Brlcker,  of 
Ohio,  among  others,  as  official  Blue  Star 
Mothers'  Day. 

Service  and  mending  centers  were  opened 
in  Flint.  Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  and  throughout 
the  country,  sponsored  by  Blue  Star  Mother 
groups. 

Canteens  opened  in  Jackson.  Mich  .  Mil- 
waukee, Wis  ,  San  Angelo,  Tex  .  DeLand,  Fla., 
Guthrie,  Okla  ,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  in  other 
centers. 

Oluo  led  in  total  membership  with  more 
than  56.000  Blue  Star  Mothers,  sponsored  by 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Michigan  led  with  67  communities  cigan- 
ized.  and  contributing  to  the  war  elTort,  with 
10  more  towns  forming  new  chapters. 

Genesee  County,  Mich  ,  is  leading  in  county 
membership  with  14  active  groups,  or  units, 
with  a  total  of  more  than  3.500  families  re- 
ceiving the  Blue  Star  Mother  window  em- 
blem and  membership  card. 

Among  activities  have  been  visits  to  hos- 
pitals and  Institutions,  and  to  homeless  and 
motherless  service  men  and  women.  These 
are  alv.ays  remembered  by  kits,  gifts,  and 
letters  written  to  patients  regularly  by  a 
Blue  Star  Mother. 

Each  group  is  urged  to  buy  one  or  more 
defense  bonds. 

Each  group  has  a  correspondence  sccre- 
taiy  whose  duties  are  to  write  letters  to  the 
mothers  of  service  men  and  women  in  their 
re"rpective  communities,  who  are  aw.iy  from 
home.  Informing  the  distant  mother  about 
her  son. 

Mending  uniforms  and  sewing  on  buttons 
wliere  equipped  In  the  Blue  Star  Mother 
service  centers,  being  regularly  opened  across 
the  Nation. 

Attending  patriotic  functions,  cooperating 
with  the  Red  Cross,  and  encouraging  mothers 
and  daughters  to  complete  a  Red  Cross  train- 
ing course 

A  Blue  Star  Mother  "pie  brigade"  makes 
regular  trips  to  training  centers. 

Cooperating  with  air-ralo  wardens,  and 
preparing  to  aid  them  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Aiding  the  recruiting  of  naval  aviation 
cadets  for  the  United  States  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Flint  mothers  set  a  Nation-wide 
record  according  to  the  Navy  Department. 

Started  a  rehabilitation  fund  for  use  after 
victory  lor  needy  war  mothers,  and  their 
sons  and   daughters. 

Packed  and  shipped  thousands  of  birthday 
gifts  during  year,  and  many  thousands  of 
special  Christmas  packages,  especially  to 
motherless  boys  and  girls,  and  to  wounded 
men  in  hospitals  acrose  the  Natiou,  to  Alaska 
and  abroad. 


A  Part  of  a  Country  Journal  Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      1 

Friday.  January  8.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inserting  herewith  a  portion  of 
a  broadcast  for  Country  Journal,  a  farm 
paper,  over  WJSV.  1  p.  m.,  Saturday, 
December  19,  1942,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Joseph  B,  Eastman,  Director  of  Dcfen.sa 
Transportation,  took  part  with  Mr. 
V/orcester  and  my.sclf: 

Mr.  Worcester.  Without  exception  tho 
greatest  problem  on  the  farm.":  cf  the  country 
these  days  Is  one  of  getting  enough  help. 
Besides  the  regular  call  cf  farm  men  and 
beys  to  the  armed  forces,  many,  many  moro 
have  kft  the  farm  to  take  better  paying  Jobs 
in  war  industries.  Farmers  cannot  pcsibly 
afford  to  pay  the  wage  level  offered  by  in- 
dustiy.  But  in  order  to  keep  all  the  help 
they  can,  farmers  have  been  forced  to  pay 
Increasingly  higher  wages  to  their  workers. 
This  increased  labor  cost  means  more  ex- 
penses for  a  farmer  to  meet  in  producing 
crops  and  livestock — and  this  additional 
labor  expense  is  Just  what  our  next  Country 
Journal  guest  is  going  to  discuss  With  us 
today  is  Representative  Hampton  P.  Fulmer. 
cf  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  who  will  explain  the 
current  legislation  to  include  farm  labor 
costs  in  the  determination  of  farm  parity 
prices.  Mr,  Fulmek,  I  wonder  if  first  you'd 
briefly  state  the  purpose  of  this  measure. 

Mr  Fulmer.  Well,  as  you  know,  parity  is  a 
farm  price  level  designed  to  give  the  farmer 
the  same  buying  power  he  had  Just  beloie  the 
last  war.  If  prices  for  things  the  farmer  has 
to  buy  are  higher  now  than  before  World 
V/ar  No.  1,  then  the  price  for  farm  products 
tliculd  be  advanced  on  a  parity  basis.  Th3 
only  catch  to  this  farm  parity  is  that  farm, 
labor  costs  are  not  included.  And  since  th9 
cost  cf  farm  labor  has  gone  up  considerably 
since  the  last  war.  the  purpo.se  cf  the  current 
kgislation  is  to  figure  these  Increased  labor 
costs  into  the  parity  formula  and  thus  cor- 
rect the  Injustice. 

Mr.  WoRCESTFR,  If  the  measure  Is  finally 
app.oved  and  becomes  htw,  what  are  tl.e 
chances  of  farmers  actually  getting  higher 
prices  lor  th?ir  products? 

Mr.  Fulmer.  The  chances  are  very  good; 
though,  I  might  say,  'bettor  on  some  prod- 
ucts than  on  others.  The  Government  is 
helping  to  support  the  price  of  some  tsrin 
products  by  loans,  subsidies,  and  outiipht 
purchasing.  These  supports  are  usually 
bf.'-ed  on  parity.  If  the  parity  level  goes  uj'. 
prices  en  these  particular  products  wculd 
likely  go  up  soon  after.  And  then  th  rr  .s 
the  grcup  of  farm  products  sflrcted  by  pnc9 
controls.  The  price  control  level  is.  als", 
ba.sed  on  parity,  ycu  know,  so  these  products 
should  see  a  prompt  rise  In  price  on  a  Jur-t; 
basis. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well.  I  suppose  the  m.ai.i 
objection  to  this  measure — or  any  legi  lat.on 
for  that  matter  that  would  raise  fsrm 
prices— is  that  it  would  increase  the  cj-i 
of  living  and  we'd  be  on  the  n^ad  to  Inflation. 
What's  your  answer  to  that  argum.ent? 

Mr.  Flt,mer.  The  most  direct  answer  I  can 
think  of.  Mr.  Worcester,  Is:  Is  the  term 
group,  representing  only  22  percent  of  tne 
total  population,  receiving  only  about  U 
percent  of   a   total   annual   income   of   ovtj 
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$100  000.000.000,  most  of  which  Is  us^d  In 
debt  paying,  responsible  for  Inflation?  Farm 
after  farm  is  being  rold  the'^e  days  becau<=e 
larmers  are  not  getting  enough  for  their 
products  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  rapidly 
rising  co6t  of  farm  help.  When  a  farmer 
cant  afford  to  pay  the  money  a  hired  man 
demands,  and  he  cant  possibly  do  all  the 
Work  himself,  he  Jii5t  has  to  quit.  And  when 
anyone  begins  to  worry  about  the  cost  of 
living  going  up  a  few  cents,  they  ought  to  re- 
member that  If  enough  farmers  quit  farm- 
ing, some  of  us  may  go  hungry. 

Mr  WoRCESTFR  I've  always  felt  that  the 
farmer  is  blamed  unfairly  for  the  so-called 
high  cost  of  living  anyway. 

Mr.  FULMER.  It  isn't  fair  to  blame  the 
farmer.  And  I  could  give  you  figures  to  prove 
the  point.  Right  down  in  my  home  commu- 
nity in  South  Carolina  farmers  are  getting 
2  cents  anf'  less  a  pound  for  their  sweet- 
potatoes  while  the  consumer  pays  6  cents 
In  the  store  The  average  price  on  eggs  in 
the  South  and  Midwest  Is  somewhere  aroui.d 
25  to  35  cents,  and  they  retail  as  high  as  65 
and  70  cents  in  many  places.  In  New  York 
City  the  farmer  gels  around  5  or  6  cents 
a  quart  for  his  milk,  but  the  housewife  pays 
up  to  17  cents  delivered  at  the  door. 

Mr.  WoRCESTTR.  Would  you  say,  then,  that 
cutting  down  food  distribulion  costs  would 
be  a  better  way  to  control  the  cost  of  living 
than  trying  to  keep  farm  prices  at  an  un- 
teaponr.bly  lew  level? 

Mr.  FULMER  I  think  that's  the  logical  way 
to  do  it  In  peacetime  we've  built  up  some 
very  expensive  methods  of  food  distribu- 
tion. Milk  deliveries  are  still  made  to  indi- 
vidual homes.  Not  only  that,  but  frequently 
two  or  three  different  milk  companies  deliver 
to  the  same  apartment  house.  We  buy  many 
foods  that  have  been  shipped  from  some  far 
corner  of  the  country.  Potatoes  we  get  at 
the  grocery  store  often  have  been  brnight 
from  the  farmer  by  a  truckman,  broker,  or 
commission  salesman,  who.  m  turn,  sells  to 
a  wholesale  or  comml8.-^ion  merchant.  Tlie 
wholesaler  ships  to  another  commission  mer- 
chant at  some  market  center,  who  sells  to 
A  retailer,  who  sells  to  the  consumer  After 
all  these  middlemen  take  out  their  fees  for 
handling,  plus  a  profit,  the  potatoes  cost 
two,  three,  or  four  times  what  the  farmer 
receives  for  them. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Sound.s  like  It  might  be 
the  mkklleinan  In.-^tead  of  the  farmer  that  s 
pushini?  the  cost  of  living  up  In  many  cases. 
Mr.  t"uiMER.  That  s  th  ?  situation  exactly. 
Tlie  cost  of  processing  and  distribution,  with 
thoviaands  of  useless  middlemen  operating 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  Is 
mere  of  a  problem  than  the  co.st  of  farm 
products.  When  price  ceilings  are  placed 
on  retail  prcxlucts,  I've  heard  many  consum- 
ers say.  "Ah,  now  farm  prices  can't  po  any 
hii?her."  Tliafs  a  bii?  Joke,  because  frequently 
what  happens  Is  that  farm  prices  go  lower, 
but  this  does  not  hc'n  the  consumer.  When 
a  fixed  celling  is  placed  on  retail  products, 
Increased  costs  of  processing  and  distribu- 
tion are  taken  away  from  the  farmers  price. 
It's  the  old  story  of  everyone  getting  a  lair 
price  plus  a  profit,  except  the  farmer;  he  gets 
whatever  he  s  offered  or  wh.itever  is  left. 

Mr  Worcester  And  if  the  cost  of  labor  on 
the  farm  goes  up.  he  still  gets  what  he's  of- 
fered  

Mr  FfLMTR.  Not  only  that  but  he  has  to 
pay  fixed  prices  for  the  things  he  buys.  We 
hope  through  this  new  measure  that  calls 
for  Including  the  cost  of  farm  labor  In  the 
detornunation  of  the  parity  price  level  to 
make  It  possible  for  faimers  to  receive  a 
fair  price  for  their  products,  and  we  hope  to 
make  it  pcss:t;le  for  more  farmers  to  con- 
tinue their  Vital  Job  of  producing  fend. 
Those  who  are  wrongly  blaminc  the  farmer 
for  everything  that  happei.s.  high  co^t  vl 
living  as  well  as  inflation,  should  realize  we 
cant  keep  them  rolling  or  flying  unless  we 
can  keep  them  eating. 


Food  Situation  Critical 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        i 

Friday,  January  8.  1943 

Mr,    HOPE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the    year 
jll^t  ended  suw  the  greatest  agricultural 
pruduction   in   our   hi.story.     Crop   pro- 
duction was  14  percent  higher  than  In 
1941    and    12   percent    hit^her   than   the 
previous  high  year  of  1937.     Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  cnormoas   production,  the  year 
1943  bids  fair  to  be  ont'  m  which  the 
entire  Nation  is  going  to  b:;  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  si-curinc  a  suflicient 
supply  of  nourishing  food.     This  is  true 
in  spite  of  increased  production  because 
the  demand  is  the  greatest  ever  known. 
Aside  from  what  goes  for  lend-lease  pur- 
poses we  have  no  more  mouths  to  feed 
than  we  ever  had.  but  men  in  the  Army 
con:5ume    more   food   than   they   do   as 
civilians  and  it  is  a  sad  but  true  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  our  population  has  never 
had  enoUBh  nourishing  food.     With  in- 
creased Incomes  millions  of   people  are 
for    tht^    first    time    securing    adequate 
amounts   of   food.     Since  even   our   in- 
creased supply  of  food  Is  not  going  to  be 
sufBcient  to  go  around  if  everyone  pur- 
chases all  he  desires,  rationing  in  a  con- 
stantly increasing  degree  is  going  to  be- 
come necessary  in  order  to  assure  a  fair 
distribution. 

A  short  time  aso  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  the  food-production 
goals  for  1943.  With  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions the.se  goals  call  for  greater  pro- 
duction than  during  the  record-breaking 
year  of  194'2.  Unless  these  goals  are  met 
it  would  seem  that  even  more  severe 
rationing  than  is  now  contemplated  will 
be  required. 

What  is  the  prospect  for  meeting  our 
food  requirements  in  1£43?  I  should  say 
it  is  hopeless  unless  there  is  a  sharp  re- 
versal in  the  governmental  policie.s  which 
have  prevr.iled  during  ,he  pa.st  2  years. 
Tlie  year  1942  was  as  nearly  perfect  from 
a  climatic  standpoint  as  could  be  imr.g- 
ined.  Although  our  supply  of  farm  labor 
dwindled  rapidly  in  1942,  yet  during  most 
of  tiie  year  longer  hours  on  the  farm  and 
Increased  work  by  women  and  children 
resulted  in  an  adequate,  although  not 
plentiful,  supply  of  labor.  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  estimated  that 
2.000,000  persons  have  been  v.ithdrawn 
from  llie  farm-labor  supply  since  April 
1940.  Supplies  of  farm  machinery  wtre 
generally  available  this  year.  Fuel  sup- 
plies for  trucks,  tractors,  and  other  farm 
vehicles  were  not  curtailed  except  in  a 
few  areas. 

We  do  not  know  what  Providence  will 
give  us  in  the  way  of  weather  in  the  com- 
ing year  but  we  do  know  that  in  every 
other  respect  the  capacity  of  farmers  to 
produce  will  be  seriously  curtailed  if 
present  policies  are  followed.  The  sup- 
ply of  gasoline,  distillate  and  other  farm 
fuels  is  being  rationed  and  so  confusing 
Is  the  rationing  system  that  farmers 
generally  have  no  Idea  at  this  time  as  to 


whether  they  will  be  able  to  secure  suf- 
ficient tractor  and  truck  fuel  to  carry  on 
their  operations.  Instead  of  farm-ma- 
chinery supplies  being  adequate,  the 
War  Production  Board  has  limited  the 
production  of  farm  machinery  to  an 
amount  which  is  about  20  percent  of 
1940  or  1941  production,  whichever  year 
the  manufacturer  wishes  to  use.  The 
drain  upon  farm  labor  still  continues 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a  million  more 
persons  will  be  withdrawn  from  farm 
labor  before  October  1,  1943.  recent  leg- 
islation designed  to  free7.e  labor  on  the 
farm  notwitlistanding.  Farmers  cannot 
work  lon.ger  hours  nor  can  farm  women 
and  children  do  more  than  they  did  in 
1942.  We  cannot  expect  the  deficit  in 
farm  labor  to  again  be  made  up  that 
way. 

Farmers  are  also  confronted  with  the 
uncertainty  that  thoy  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  price  which  will  enable  them 
to  pay  the  cost  of  production.  Expenses 
of  farm  operations  are  constantly  in- 
creasing, wages  have  doubled,  the  price 
of  second-hand  machinery  has  gone  sky- 
high,  and  taxes  and  other  costs  are  in- 
creasing. There  are  no  ceilings  on  these 
items  with  the  exception  of  some  second- 
hand machinery  just  now  Imposed. 
We  are  confionted  with  the  fact  also  that 
many  thousands  of  farm  units  devoted 
to  the  production  of  the  most  essential 
foods,  such  as  meats  and  dairy  product.'', 
have  gone  out  of  txi.>tence  during  recent 
months.  In  addition  to  all  these  handi- 
caps many  farmers  are  sincerely  and 
honestly  afraid  to  go  ahead  and  plan 
their  farming  operations  for  the  coming 
year  for  the  simple  rea.son  that  they  do 
not  know  what  further  restrictions  and 
regulations  will  come  out  of  Washington. 
Many  feel  that  they  are-  at  the  mercy  of 
men  in  authority  in  Washington  who 
know  nothing  of  their  problems. 

What  can  be  don*»  to  save  the  situa- 
tion? The  appointment  of  Secretary 
Wickard  as  Food  Administrator  will  help 
a  great  deal.  The  only  trouble  is  it  comes 
about  a  yoar  too  late.  Just  what  a  Food 
Administrator  can  do  now  will  depend 
very  largely  on  how  much  real  authority 
he  has  been  given.  If  the  serious  situa- 
tion confronting  our  consumers  of  food 
is  to  be  met,  the  Food  Administrator  or 
someone  mii.st  ptit  into  cHect  a  minimum 
program  embracing  at  least  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  drain  on  farm  labor  and  manage- 
ment by  the  armed  forces  and  war  indus- 
tries must  be  stopped  immediately.  In 
addition  there  should  be  released  from 
military  service  thousands  of  farm  oper- 
ators who  should  never  have  betn  in- 
ducted in  the  first  place.  The  need.^  for 
seasonal  and  hand  labor  can  be  partially 
met  by  tho  use  of  women,  children,  and 
Imported  unskilled  labor,  but  these 
groups  cannot  replace  the  shortage  of 
sk'lled  year-round  labor. 

Tne  allocation  of  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  machinery  must  be  in- 
crea.^ed  immediately.  We  need  more 
machinery  than  usual  to  make  up  for 
labor  shortages. 

Order  must  be  brought  out  of  chaos  in 
connection  with  the  rationing  of  motor 
fuels,  which  has   upset  and  disturbed 
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farming  operations  more  than  any  other 
one  thing. 

Governmental  agencies  must  find  some 
way  of  reducing  the  time,  energy,  fuel, 
and  tires  which  farmers  are  required  to 
use  in  complying  with  rationing  and 
other  governmental  programs. 

Assurance  must  be  given  that  those 
imposing  pi  ice  ceilings  will  take  into  con- 
sideration increa.'^ed  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  farm  production. 

The  emphasis  in  the  administration  of 
the  food  program  must  be  on  increased 
production  rather  than  on  the  rationing 
and  distribution  of  reduced  production, 
important  as  that  may  be. 

Finally,  the  confidence  of  farmers  in 
their  Governm-nt  must  be  restored. 
Conflicting  orders  and  incomprehensible 
and  foolish  regulations  in  connection 
with  rationing  and  other  programs  ad- 
ministered out  of  Detroit  and  Washing- 
ton must  be  done  away  with. 

I  think  most  farmers  have  confidence 
in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  They 
feel  he  under.=  tands  their  problems. 
They  are  glad  he  has  been  appointed  as 
Food  Administrator.  They  likewise  liave 
confidence  in  their  neighbors  who  are 
serving  as  members  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  county  war 
boards.  I  think  the  greatest  stimulus 
which  could  possibly  be  given  agricul- 
tural production  at  the  present  time 
would  be  an  assurance  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Wickard  as  Food  Administra- 
tor that  he  had  been  given  ample  au- 
thority to  see  that  farmers  receive  ade- 
quate labor,  adequate  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  that  farm  prices  will  be 
such  that  farmers  can  produce  without 
running  the  risk  of  financial  loss.  If  he 
can  give  the  further  assurance  that  these 
programs  will  be  administered  as  far  as 
possible  locally  and  through  the  county 
war  boards,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  do  a 
great  deal  toward  inspiring  the  farmers 
of  this  country  to  meet  the  almost  im- 
pos.sible  goals  which  have  been  set  up  for 
agricultural  production.  Without  such 
a  program  and  such  assurances,  the  con- 
sumers of  food  In  this  country  will  face 
a  serious  situation  in  1943. 


Iron  Men  of  Bataan 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF    NfW    ME.XICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  8.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Allingham-Golding  Post. 
No.  18.  of  the  Am»^rican  Legion,  at  Silver 
City.  N.  Mex.,  df'cided  to  draw  up  a  suit- 
able resolution  to  be  sent  to  parents  and 
others  in  Grant  County.  N.  Mex.,  who 
ha\e  near  relatives  in  the  Philippines, 
Wake,  Guam,  and  Pearl  Harbor,  or  who 
had  near  relative-  on  Navy  ships  which 
were  lost. 

The  officers  of  this  post  have  drawn  up 
a  very  fine  and  inspiring  resolution  and 


I  am  happy  to  include  it  in  my  remarks. 
It  is  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Allingham  Golding 
Post,  No.  18,  of  the  American  Legion,  depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  held  at  Silver  City.  N. 
Mex..  on  the  1st  day  of  June  1942,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Col.  W.  C.  Porterfield  that  Com- 
rade Michael  A.  J.  Doty  be  designated  to 
formulate  an  appropriate  resolution  to  be  sent 
to  parents  and  others  in  Grant  County.  N. 
Mex  ,  who  have  near  relatives  In  the  Philip- 
pines, Wake,  Guam,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Navy 
ships  lost,  said  resolution  to  be  mailed  to 
these  relatives.  The  motion  was  unanimously 
earned,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  July  1942  this 
resolution  was  presented  and  adopted,  the 
same  being  on  the  following  pages: 

"On  December  7,  1941.  America  was  chal- 
lenged by  a  hideous  monster  which  swept  over 
Pearl  Harbor,  leaving  the  horizon  convulsed 
in  tragedy,  desolation,  and  ruin.  Not  content 
with  the  insidious  attack  upt)n  a  nation  with 
whom  she  was  at  peace,  this  black  nightmare 
puslied  her  armies  toward  the  riches  of  the 
Ea^t  Indies,  attacked  our  own  Philippine 
I.slands.  and  is  now  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
Australia. 

"For  5  years  this  deceitful  nation  attacked 
the  Chinese  and  sought  to  enslave  that  na- 
tion.   She  would  be  master  of  Asia. 

"In  her  lu.'-t  for  power,  she  has  thrown  in 
with  Germany's  and  Italy's  gangsters  and 
murderer.-:.  They  call  themselves  the  'Axis,' 
upon  which  falls  the  duty  of  creating  a  new 
order. 

"Tliey  failed  to  take  into  consideration  that 
America  would  rise  with  Just  indignation  and 
turn  our  land  into  an  arsenal  for  tiie  democ- 
racies. They  did  not  foresee  that  we  could 
turn  our  factories  Into  an  ever-rising  tide  of 
production  for  war  needs;  neither  did  they 
believe  that  our  fields  would  be  turned  into 
•food  baskets'  to  feed  the  people  throughout 
the  world  who  are  fighting  for  their  right  to 
live  unmclested. 

'America  accepted  the  challenge  and  Is 
training  armies  of  great  strength,  building 
fleets  that  will  sail  the  seven  seas  carrying 
death  in  their  holds,  trapping  and  smashing 
the  mi.ssionarlcs  of  hate.  Our  armies  have 
embarked  on  the  five  continents  and  on  dis- 
tant Islands  with  Old  Glory  flying  dehantly, 
bringing  hope  to  the  world. 

"W'e  shall  repossess  our  rightful  heritage. 
The  Philippines  will  be  restored  and  the  na- 
tions that  drew  the  s-word  to  conquer  the 
world  shall  perish.  We  will  drive  the  Japs 
into  the  sea.  bomb  their  cities,  villages,  and 
hamlet.-,  destroy  their  brazen  images,  and 
break  the  chains  that  have  enslaved  these 
people  for  centuries.  Yes;  America  accepts 
the  challenge.  A  new  order  shall  come,  but 
it  will  be  the  order  of  freemen  and  free  people 
everywhere. 

"Bear  witne.ss.  ye  spirits  of  the  men  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Bataan.  your  pacrifices  shall  not 
be  in  vain.  We  have  taken  up  the  torch  and 
will  carry  It  forth  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  who  slew  you  in  the  night  and  carry 
it  on  to  victory. 

"You  men  of  Pearl  Harbor,  lie  In  peace: 
your  comrades  will  not  forget  you.  They 
will  not  forget  how  a  treacherous  foe  stole 
upon  you  in  the  dark  of  night  and  slew  you; 
we  shall  not  forget  your  valor  and  courage — 
your  deeds  wiU  hve  as  long  as  America  is 
America. 

"You  men  of  Wake,  of  Midway,  of  Cebu, 
of  Guam,  and  of  our  armed  forces  on  the  high 
seas,  we  give  you  our  word  that  your  long 
hours  of  suffering,  your  thirst,  your  hunger 
shall  be  avenged.  You  who  have  given  your 
lives  will  always  have  the  fondest  place  in 
our  hearts.  We  will  not  think  of  you  in  those 
tragic  hours,  but  we  shall  remember  you 
smiling  and  happy  and  as  loyal  sons  oX 
America. 

"And  to  you  daughters  and  sons  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  given  yoiAr  firstborn  and  others 


to  the  cause,  mourn  not  — grieve  not.  The 
ground  your  sons  traveled  is  hallowed  ground. 
Wherever  they  spilled  their  blood,  they  made 
it  a  holy  place.  We  shall  not  let  the  bar- 
barians desecrate  It.  Wherever  American 
blood  is  spilled  the  place  becomes  a  part  of 
the  sanctuary. 

"Grieve  not.  You  have  given  that  others 
might  live.  We  shall  erect  a  shrine  to  them, 
and  it  shall  become  a  consecrated  altar,  with 
the  inscription  'Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  he  who  layeth  down  his  life  for  his 
friend." 

"And  another  epitaph  shall  we  write  to  you, 
loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  America,  to  yovi 
who  have  given  this  great  measure  of  devo- 
tion. Of  you  we  shall  say:  'These  were  the 
spirits  of  a  greater  America."  For  eternity  we 
shall  remember." 

Whereupon  Comrade  Arthur  E  Gill  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  the  Two  Hundredth 
Coast  Artillery.  Antiaircraft: 

"Comrades.  I  wiih  to  speak  very  briefly  as 
one  cf  those  whose  households  was  sad- 
dened by  personal  grief  at  the  fall  of  Bataan, 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  own  Two  Hundredth 
Regiment  of  Coast  Artillery,  Antiaircraft,  of 
New  Mexico,  probably  the  mast  complete  ail- 
American  regiment  that  ever  followed  our  flag. 

"In  the  muster  rolls  of  that  regiment  are 
names  of  men  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  search  ol  our  way  of  life;  there  are  names 
of  men  whose  ancestors  fought  for  our  inde- 
pendence; there  are  descendants  of  men  who 
marched  with  Grant  or  Lee;  men  whose 
personal  and  family  names  are  inscribed  in 
the  yellow  parchments  of  colonial  Spain. 
Men  of  patient  fortitude  and  love  of  sun  and 
sky.  handed  down  to  them  out  cf  the  ageless 
mystery  of  ancient  America. 

"With  blood  and  suffering  they  consecrated 
the  soil  of  B  taan  to  give  token  of  our  prom- 
ise to  the  Philippine  Commonwealth,  a  prom- 
ise, which,  In  God's  name,  must  and  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

"With  indomitable  courage  they  stayed  the 
vandal's  advance  for  4  cruel  months,  until 
sickness  and  hunger  laid  them  low.  and  his- 
tory will  record  that  by  that  stubborn  defense 
they  frustrated  completely  the  ultimate  plan 
of  the  enemy. 

"Tho.se  Iron  men  of  Bataan,  In  advancirg 
the  banners  of  freedom,  added  another  name 
to  our  most  sacred  traditions  and  memories, 
and  enriched  the  mighty  drama  cf  New  World 
destiny" 

The  above  tribute  was  incorporated  in  and 
made  a  part  of  the  resolution. 


Dr.  George  Washington  Carver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  8,  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  January  7.  1943.  on  the  hfe 
of  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver: 

DR.  C.^EVTR 

No  other  people  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  achieved  more  notable  progress  than 
has  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States,  and 
Dr.  George  Washington  Carver  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  was  the  living  symbol  of  that  tre- 
mendous advancement.  Concerning  him. 
the  Star  on  June  7.  1937,  was  proud  to  say: 
"Both    an    artist    and    a    wientist,    (hej     is 
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predominantly  a  personality.  A  natural  ca- 
pacity distinguishes  him.  He  feels  and  he 
thinks  with  an  efflcienry  rarely  excelled  in 
modern  times.  Those  who  knew  h:m  bebt 
speak  of  him  &s  bein^  possessed  of  a  ration- 
alized energy  like  disciplined  electricity  He 
conceives  an  objective,  then  moves  straight 
toward  It  without  deviation  and  without 
compromise — until  It  has  been  attained. 
The  inventions  he  has  perfected,  the  dis- 
coveries he  has  made  are  freely  given  to 
humanity.  He  does  not  regard  them  as  hla 
personal  property.  Most  of  them  •  •  • 
have  been  developed  from  values  created  by 
God — such  humble  materials  as  trees,  pea- 
nut*, and  sweetpotatoes  ■' 

The  logic  of  such  a  life,  obviously.  Is  that 
It,  too,  comes  from  a  pro'  Ide  tlal  source.  Dr. 
Carver  was  born  a  slave  and  once  was  traded 
for  a  horse.  He  grew  to  manhood  without 
BChocUng,  had  no  Instruction  until  he  had 
reached  adult  estate,  then  earned  his  way 
through  an  agricultural  college  by  hard  labor. 
A  profound  determination  sustained  him 
through  jxjverty  and  illness.  He  made  reli- 
gion a  creative  force  to  a  degree  unsurpassed 
b;  any  contemporary.  During  four  nnd  a 
half  decades  he  directed  the  endeavors  of 
the  research  and  experimental  laboratory  at 
Tuskegee,  literally  bringing  the  world  to  his 
door.  Hi.s  major  purpose  from  first  to  last 
was  to  find  new  and  more  helpful  u.ses  for 
common  things.  In  a  long  succession  he 
produced  plastics  and  lubricants,  medicines, 
fcUbhtitutes  for  wood  and  stone,  foodstuffs, 
II ud  such  homely  commodities  as  soaps  and 
^hoe  polishes.  His  methods  were  chemical; 
his  objectives  entirely  Idealistic. 

But  honors  were  showered  upon  him.  It 
would  have  been  an  Indictment  of  civilization 
had  he  been  neglected.  His  pictures  were 
accepted  for  the  Luxtmtxjuri?  Gallery  In  Paris; 
he  was  elected  r  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  in  London;  he  received  the  Splngarn 
medal  In  1P23  and  the  Roosevelt  medal  In 
1939.  A  bronze  pnjrtrait  bu^t  of  him  standi 
on  a  pink  Georgia  marble  shaft  on  the  campus 
of  the  Institute  with  which  his  name  Is  im- 
mortally associated.  No  one  knew  his  nt-e. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  was  born  about  1864. 
Time,  however,  meant  little  to  such  a  spirit. 
He  always  was  old.  yet  he  always  wus  young 
His  countrymen  esteemed  him,  admired  him. 
loved  him.  and  even  nuw  will  not  Ut  him  go. 


Scrap  Metal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF    KA.NS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridau.  January  8.  1943 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimnu<>  consent  granted  me  by 
the  Hou.se  Lo  extend  my  remark^s  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  an  articl'^  from 
the  Wichita  E'^sle  undt>r  date  of  Janiinry 
2.  entitled  •'FincLs  Scrap  "Mine'  in  For- 
saken Camp."  I  think  it  is  very  unfor- 
tunate that  Ped.^ral  fund.«  and  property 
should  be  so  extravagantly  wasted,  as 
indicated  in  this  article.  Tlie  whole  sit- 
uation ouffht  to  be  examined. 

The  article  follows: 

FINnS    SCRAP       MINt"    IN    FOR.SAKCM    CAMP IOWA 

EDITOR    INCOVEKS    OI  D    TRT'CXS.    OTHEK    MATE- 
IIMI-S     AT    OLD    CIVILIAN    CONSEHVATI.  N     CORPS 

SITE 

Dkorah  Iowa  Jantiary  2 — If  the  aban- 
doned Civilian  Con.-i.Tv  .tion  Corps  camp  here 


Is  typical,  there  still  Is  an  untapped  source 
of  scrap   metal   In   the  United  Slates. 

Dale  Ahern,  editor  of  the  Decorah  Public 
Opinion,  Investigated  the  local  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  camp  ^hlle  schcol  children 
i.nd  c.tl-/ens  of  Winneshiek  County  were 
scoiirinc:  farms  and  towns  for  scrap  recently. 

Nestled  In  the  weeds,  he  found:  25  ti-ucks 
of  varied  klnd?=.  more  than  100  tires,  a  $1  925 
air  compressor,  a  caterpilLir  tractor,  shower 
and  lavatory  fixtures  and  piping,  a  boiler  with 
fittings  and  a  500-gailon  hot-water  tank,  2 
road  scrapers  with  3  heavy  blades.  41  coal 
heaters,  an  all-metal  portable  restaurant  sink, 
3  Army  range  cook  stoves,  a  large  bake  oven. 
3  lots  of  steel  drums,  a  large  hot-air  heater, 
several  large  barracks  heaters,  thousands  of 
feet  ot  electrical  wiring  and  hundreds  of  elec- 
trical fixtures,  3  automobiles,  and  a  metal 
building. 


Wallace  and  Cur  National  Tariff  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  RP:MARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP.^ESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  January  4,  1943,  there  ap- 
peared an  arl.cle  by  Gforpe  Rothwell 
Bruwn  entitled  '■W.\llace  and  Our  Na- 
tional Tanll  Policy." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  no  article 
which  more  concisely  or  more  completely 
discloses  the  wishful  th.nkine;  of  V.ce 
President  VV.^t.lace.  or  which  more  accu- 
rately characterizes  the  .same,  than  this 
article.  It  should  be  read  carefully  by 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.«;entatives  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  unfortunate  that  every 
thinkinc;  American  throuphout  the  coun- 
try cannot  be  given  this  privilege. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  article: 

The  Political  Parade 
(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

WALLACE   AND   OL'R    N.ATIONAL   TARIFF   POLICY 

Washington.  January  4 — Vice  President 
Wallace  is  a  heart-thinker  and  in  no  sense 
a  brain-thinker,  and  .since  in  persons  of  this 
type  a  sort  of  ecstatic  emoiiunalism  takes 
the  place  of  intellectuality,  it  Is  often  dan- 
gerous to  accept  their  leadership. 

Great  Britain  and,  thus  far  in  its  history, 
the  United  States  of  Amer.ca  have  won  out 
to  nation-  1  greatness  because  nearly  always 
they  have  oeen  guided  by  hard-headed  men 
and  women  of  practical  common  sense. 

Winston  Churchill,  when  he  said  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons  that  it  was  no  part  of 
his  Job  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
Briti.sh  Empire,  wiis  fcjUowmg  realistically 
In  the  footsteps  of  Queen  EUzabcth.  who — 
apparently  callouslv — ri.sked  no  part  of  Eng- 
land to  aid  the  oppressed  Prutesiants  of  the 
Low  Countries  until  England  herself  was 
menaced  by  Philip  of  Spain. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Civil  War,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  meeting  the  Confederate  Com- 
mis.sioners.  said  to  them: 

'•Gentlemen,  if  you  will  write  Unlcn  at  the 
top  of  this  sheet  of  paper,  you  may  write 
anything  el.'^e  you  like  " 

Lincoln's  heart  was  set  on  preserving  the 
Union,  not  on  freeing  the  slaves.    The  senti- 


mentalists of  the  sixties  would  have  sacrificed 
the  Union  to  abolish  slavery. 

When  public  men  in  high  places  like  Henrt 
W.ALLACE  undertake  to  condition  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  it  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  per- 
mit their  sentimentality  and  emotionalism 
to  run  away  with  the  facts  of  lue. 

One  of  the  great  economic  facts  of  the 
American  way  of  life  has  been  the  protection 
of  American  Industries  by  tariff  laws.  Some 
of  these  particular  laws  have  been  In  them- 
selves Indefensible,  but  the  general  principle 
has  been  Found,  and  but  f'.r  the  industrial 
strengrh  they  nourl^hed  and  devehyped.  the 
United  States  today  would  not  be  in  a  po- 
sition— as  It  is  in  a  petition— to  arm,  feed, 
clothe,  and  fin.ince  virtually  the  wh  )le  world 

In  Mr  Wallaces  latent  speech  are  several 
disquieting  thoughts  which  seem  to  reflect 
a  purpose  concealed  within  the  Idea  to  which 
he  gives  expres-lon.  He  hints  that.  In  the 
after-war  world,  the  American  tariff  policy 
cannot  be  Justified. 

Thii  does  not  stand  alone  In  this  par- 
ticular speech  of  the  Vice  President.  Not 
long  ago  he  said  In  another  address  that  after 
the  war  our  synthetic  rubber  industry  must 
be  scrapped,  except  for  a  bare  laboratory  nu- 
cleus, in  order  that  we  might  continue  to  buy 
Imported  rubber. 

This  is  a  striking  example  of  heart  tl. ink- 
ing. The  clear  meanug  of  today's  tremen- 
dous effort  to  supply  rur  rf.bber  needs  for 
war  from  synthetic  processes  Is  that  after  this 
«.ar  is  over  we  shall  never  again  have  to  go 
back  to  obtaining  rubber  from  the  Juice  of 
trees  halfway  across  the  world.  We  shall 
have  learned  how  to  get  rubber  more  cheaply 
and  more  easily — and  without  ever  a<:aln 
placing  oursehes  at  the  mercy  of  an  uncou- 
scionaolo   alien    rubber   cartel. 

rhe  Impediment  offered  by  our  national 
tariff  policy  to  the  altruij^m  flickering  through 
the  rt.sy  dreams  of  Mr  Wallace  Is  under- 
standable 

It  Is  disquieting,  moreover.  t>ecause  we  have 
at  the  hrad  of  cur  State  IV-partment  a  very 
distinguished  and  otherwise  able  American 
gentleman  who  unfortunately  happens  to  be  a 
convinced  free-trader.  Thus  our  forel>;n  af- 
fairs are  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  Intel- 
lectually hosnle  to  the  whole  protective 
theory. 

What  Mr.  Wallace  Is  driving  at  naturally 
causes  one  to  wonder.  It  causes  one  to  recall 
the  recent  request  of  Cf  ngre.-s  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  power  to  suspend  at  pleasure  all 
tariff  laws,  a  request  which  the  Congre.'^s.  Jri 
Its  hard-headed — If  belated — wisdom,  refused 
to  grant 

Those  tariff  principles,  behind  whose  walls 
American  Industry  has  grown  to  the  stature 
of  a  s;iant  and  American  labor  h.i.s  become 
the  wealthiest  In  the  world,  stand  In  the  way 
of  the  far-flung  philanthropies  of  the  vision- 
ary and  the  internationalist. 

Mr  Churchill  is  the  British  exponent  of  a 
policy    cf  enlightened   national   self-interest. 

We  probably  shall  not  lock  In  vain,  when 
the  time  comes,  for  a  Yankee  of  the  same 
.  hard-headed  breed. 


Sludy  of  Peace  Problemi 
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HON.  JESSIE  SUMNER 

or  iLi  iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREyENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  8.  1943 

MLS.S  SUMNER  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Sp«-ak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 


submit  the  followinp:  informal  comment 
on  the  President's  message  of  January  7 
because  it  relates  to  the  House  resolution 
for  a  special  investigating  committee 
which  I  have  introduced  today: 

Every  American  takes  off  his  hat  to  Amer- 
ican heroism  and  accomplishment  in  th.s 
war.  Every  American  will  welcome  the  Pies- 
Idenfs  hint  that  victory  may  come  before 
the  1944  election.  The  Presidents  descrip- 
tion of  his  peace  aims  were  as  Tague  as  his 
promise  cf  a  prosperous  i^rmanent  Job  for 
each  and  every  person.  What  has  he  In 
niina?  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  dors  not 
btlieve  In  kf^ping  enough  Army  and  Navy  to 
defend  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  don't 
know  of  anybody  since  Columbus  who  thinks 
of  America  as  an  Island. 

New  Dealers  have  been  sending  up  so  many 
trial  ballccns  concerning  their  post-war  plans 
Lhat  they  have  created  a  barrage  balloon 
which  prevenu  our  getting  down  to  their 
real  Intentions.  Anyway,  I'm  for  having  a 
special  congressional  committee  investigate 
the  kind  of  peace  terms  America  needs  to 
announce  In  order  to  hasten  the  day  when 
cur  enemies  shall  surrender  and  we  can 
bring  the  boys  home. 

The  Senate  alone,  to  be  sure,  has  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  Constitution  over  peace 
treaties,  but  tome  of  the  suKgested  peace 
plans  are  more  important  than  treaties. 
They  tre  as  significant  a.«  a  counterrevolution 
against  the  American  War  for  Independence. 
I  shall  Introduce  at  once  a  resolut.on  for  an 
Investigation  by  a  special  committee  cf  the 
House.  I  want  to  be  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  want  the  chance  to  cross-examine 
the  New  Dealers  who  are  saying  that  Joining 
the  League  cf  Nations  would  have  kept  us 
out  of  this  dreadful  war.  And  these  who  are 
saying  that  America  was  Isolationist  during 
the  1920  8  when  American  money  was  run- 
ning wild  all  over  the  world  building  up 
ccmjietitive  foreign  Industries  and  even 
financing  foreign  rearmament.  I  want  to 
find  out  If  America  hasn't  been  running  hrg 
wild  ever  since  we  fell  off  the  wagon  In  1917. 

We  f^hould  not  abandon  the  foreign  policy 
laid  down  by  George  Washington  which  & 
century  full  of  American  statesmen  of  both 
partte«  were  wipe  enough  to  follow,  without 
at  least  knowing  what  we  are  doing.  Our 
traditional  American  foreign  policy  con- 
sisted of  letting  Euroj)ean  nations  find  out 
that  when  they  went  to  war  America  stayed 
out  and  developed  while  they  lost  their  re- 
.«'iurces  and  the  flower  of  their  manhood. 
That  traditional  American  foreign  policy 
brought  more  peace,  freedom,  prostienty,  and 
rivillzation  to  the  world  than  It  had  ever 
known  before.  The  American  people  have 
the  right  to  know  whether  It  was  our  tra- 
ditional foreign  policy  which  failed  us  In 
1917  and  again  In  1941  or  whether  the  fault 
was  with  the  leadership  which  failed  to  fol- 
low cur  sterling  policy. 

It  looks  suspicious  that  the  very  same  peo- 
ple who  were  so  red  hot  to  get  Into  both 
Wer'.d  War  No.  1  and  World  War  Nc  2  should 
be  leading  the  fight  for  tome  v.igue  law  or 
plan  which,  they  say,  will  keep  us  cut  of  the 
next  scrap.  Ma\be  there  Is  no  law,  tradi- 
tion, alliance,  or  Keeley  cure  which  will 
break  us  of  the  war  habit  we  seem  to  have 
acquired  since  1914;  maybe  there  Is  a  legis- 
lative solution.  Since  the  question  Involves 
life  er  death  for  tlie  next  generation  of 
American  manhood,  however,  It  deserves  a 
8' icntlfic  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 
Permanent  union  with  foreign  nations  Is  not 
a  question  whirh  should  be  decided  in  one 
small.  smcJte-filkd  brain  or  grcup  of  brains. 
To  each  and  every  American  eitizen  It  Is  at 
least  as  important  as  his  marriage  contract. 
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OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAXD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  at  the  Institute  of 
World  Affairs,  Riverside,  Calif.,  on  De- 
cember 14,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  subject  which  our  chairman  has  paid  I 
selected  for  tonight  was  In  reality  selected 
for  me  I  realize  that  such  a  subject  is  a 
challenge,  but  I  felt  that  if  I  could  meet  the 
challenge  here  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Institute  of  World  Affairs  that  I  might  be 
able  to  think  the  problem  through  md  thus 
see  If  the  history  and  governmental  habit  cf 
the  United  States  offer  constructive  contri- 
butions toward  a  new  world  order. 

Whenever  we  talk  about  America  to  Amer- 
icans, the  temptation  Is  to  revert  to  the  spirit 
of  the  old  coUege  song  whose  words  ran,  'Of 
course,  you  can  never  be  like  us,  but  be  Just 
as  like  us  as  you  are  able  to  be  '  If  the  whole 
world  could  be  like  us,  we  assume  it  would  be 
a  perfect  world  Now,  for  fear  you  might 
think  I  am  going  to  answer  the  challenge  by 
assuming  that  we  have  the  answer  to  all 
problems  In  world  organization,  let  me  say 
first  of  all  that  If  we  do  not  win  this  war  there 
is  nothing  in  American  political  experience  or 
American  political  history  which  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  world  order  that  will  be 
thrust  upon  us.  If  those  things  which  we 
call  American  arc  good,  then  th.s  war  which 
we  are  fighting  Is  In  every  sen.%e  a  war  against 
wickedness.  All  that  America  stands  for  Is 
found  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  for  very  httle 
American  theory  or  practice  Is  represented  In 
fascism,  nazl-lsm,  or  In  the  theories  cf  a 
dominated  Asia.  The  notion  of  bringing 
about  a  forced  world  unity  is  not  consistent 
with  American  traditions.  Therefore,  before 
we  can  contribute  to  the  new  world  order, 
victory  must  be  ours.  That  victory  I  assume, 
and  with  It  I  assume  that  the  victors  want  to 
bring  about  a  world  of  peace  where  peace- 
maintaining  institutions  will  prevail. 

There  Is  a  phase  of  this  world  struggle, 
spoken  of  as  global,  which  we  have  never  had 
before.  Of  this  phase  we  are  forgetful.  It 
is  the  most  Important  of  all  phases  because 
in  this  struggle  which  is  now  going  on  we  not 
only  have  democracy  fighting  for  its  very 
life,  .^ut  we  have  at  the  same  time  coming  to 
a  fruition  the  three  greatest  revolutions  that 
the  world  has  ever  experienced.  These  revo- 
lutions, separate  and  different  as  we  Imagine 
they  are,  are  a  unity  in  fundamental  prob- 
lems, and  the  succe.ss  of  these  revolutions  Is 
linked  to  the  success  of  the  American  cause 
in  this  war.  The  three  great  revolutions  are 
the  Russian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Indian,  All 
of  them  must  be  settled  constructively  if 
those  great  peoples  are  to  contribute  to  the 
new  world.  Without  those  great  peoples  we 
cannot  have  a  new  world;  and.  what  is  more, 
without  them  we  cannot  even  have  victory. 
In  many  characteristics  these  revolutions  are 
complements  and  outgrowtlis  of  the  Ameri- 


can Revolution.  In  a  reall7atlon  of  thl;  fact 
we  m.\y  find  the  key  to  their  contribution 
toward  a  new  world  order. 

Another  point  we  must  keep  constantly  In 
mind  is  that  our  allies,  natural  as  they  now 
seem  to  us.  were  in  fact  allies  by  chance. 
The  big  four — Great  Britain.  China.  Russia, 
and  the  United  S.ates — are  not  allies  liom 
choice;  they  were  forced  into  unity  by  attack 
from  without.  Just  as  China  *as  forced  into  a 
unit  by  the  Japanese  Invasion.  E;Kh  of  the 
preat  revolutions  presents  problems  that  seem 
insurmountable.  These  rre  our  problems  be- 
cause they  are  those  of  our  aHies  and  we 
cannot  separate  the  revolution  from  China. 
India,  and  Russia.  Add  to  the  pioblcm?  of 
the  victorious  those  of  the  vanquished,  and 
all,  I  hope,  must  see  that  the  pc.;ce  is  not  to 
be  an  easy  one.  It  is.  In  fact,  very  much  more 
difficult  and  complex  than  the  winning  of 
the  war  Itself. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  a  happy  time 
In  making  the  pence.  I  will  cite  but  one 
problem:  Of  Ru.ssia's  180.000.000  people.  90 
percent  are  small  agriculturists,  and  until 
lately  many  faced  sure  stanat'on  every  year. 
In  India,  with  380.000.000,  95  percent  are 
small  farming  people,  and  they  face  the 
Fame  sort  of  privation.  Then  we  turn  to 
China,  with  her  400,000.000,  made  up  of 
Pimple  farm  people  almost  all  of  whnm  have 
had  their  troubles  in  gaining  the  minimum 
supplies  for  life.  Thus  one  unity  found 
in  the  revolutions  of  three  of  cur  great 
allies  Is  a  unity  of  stress  and  ecor.rmic  want. 
Relieving  such  conditions  is  one  cf  our  great- 
est hopes.  Here  also  Is  the  key  to  our  own 
future  prosperity.  With  the  new  wealth 
created  by  the  activity  of  these  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  In  redeeming  them- 
selves from  economic  misery  will  cme  de- 
mands for  our  surpluses  and  the  subsequent 
promotion  of  our  own  prosperity 

There  Is  another  unity  which  .s  indeed  a 
culmination  of  the  American  Revol\i':cn. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  our  Revo- 
lution, we  find  the  peoples  of  these  three 
great  countries  thinking  in  terms  of  wel- 
fare— welfare  for  human  life,  welfare  for  all 
the  peoplet«nd  the  genius  or  that  spirit 
has  borne  fruit,  e.spectally  in  Rus.'ia  greatly 
in  Ch.na,  And  will  become  more  and  more 
evident  In  the  Indian  revolution  There- 
fore, America  has  offered  much  toward  the 
new  world,  and  her  ideals  have  been  an 
incentive  to  action  and  thought 

Now  to  our  theme.  With  the  background 
presented.  It  Is  not  dilHcult  to  see  why  the 
theme  given  me  is  a  challenge  America 
should  contribute  much  because  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  represents  the  oldest  of 
all  living  governments.  Our  Constitution  is 
now  the  father  of  many.  We  have  been  able 
to  bring  about  stability  because  we  have 
not  expected  perfection  at  any  time  in  our 
constitutional  rights  or  In  our  behavior. 
There  are  many  questions  still  un.'^lved. 
We  have  not  reached  absolute  ju.'^tlce  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  in  our  different 
States,  but  we  do  pet  along  with  one  an- 
other and  we  do  not  do  much  harm  to  one 
another.  We  have  learned  how  to  be  re- 
strained by  law.  The  glory  of  America  Is 
not  entirely  in  her  accomplishments,  for 
America  today  is  still  a  great  hope  and  a 
wonderful  promise  more  than  she  Is  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

Still,  there  is  much  In  our  Cons*  itut ion 
upon  which  the  new  world  order  may  build. 
F.rst  of  all,  there  is  our  Federal  rhtr-m  I 
know  of  no  contribution  that  in  any  way 
ranks  with  that.  The  Federal  system  has 
not  been  worked  out  perfectly.  There  is 
not  an  equality  of  opportunity  In  all  *he 
States— the  citizen  In  cne  State  is  not  quite 
so  weU  ocr  as  in  other  States.    Still,  the  not.on 
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that  the  local  community  shall  take  care  of 
local  atTajra  and  the  national  community  gen- 
eral. Is  %  theory  which  will  hold  for  a  com- 
muni(f  as  wide  and  complex  as  the  world. 
It  may  become  the  key  to  a  Just,  honest,  and 
equitable  world  order.  And  the  Fpdcnil  sys- 
tem can  be  expanded  In  bringing  ab(jut  that 
world  order.  Every  organization  that  has 
been  suggested,  every  organization  that  has 
been  obtained  locking  to  a  broader  world 
organization,  whether  on  a  regional  scale  or 
on  a  whole  world  ocale.  has  always  accepted 
some  Clements  of  the  Federal  system.  So 
America   can   offt-r   that   contribution. 

!f  we  are  going  to  have  a  lasting  world! 
society  which  can  and  will  control  the  wrong- 
doer among  nations,  we  must  be  able  to 
conceive  of  the  whole  world  as  a  unit.  A 
rmaller  unit  will  no  longer  suffice.  The 
League  of  Nations  is  Just  what  it  is  called. 
a  league  of  nations  It  Is  not  world-wide  in 
Its  aspects.  It  was  never  thought  of  as  a 
world  society.  It  was  assumed  to  be  a  league 
of  nations  where  nations  dtalt  with  one  an- 
other. It  did  not  extend  itself  in  taking 
care  of  men  within  a  nation,  excepting  as  it 
acted  as  an  agent  for  the  various  nations  In 
that  regard  Another  thing.  It  was  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  Europeans  primarily.  It 
was  not  assumed  that  It  would  be  universal 
In  the  sense  that  the  Atlantic  Charter  has 
bein  made  out  to  bo  universal.  The  new 
world  order  mu.st  think  of  the  world  as  an 
entity.  That  Is  poshible  not  only  to  con- 
ceive, but  also  possible  to  attain  if  we  will 
build  it  upon  the  theory  which  the  founders 
of  our  Government  had  In  mind  when  they 
provided  for  a  Union  made  from  smaller 
entities,  wherein  the  smaller  entitles  con- 
trolled matters  of  particular  or  local  Inter- 
ests while  the  Union  was  established  to  con- 
trol things  common  to  all  and  of  general 
lulerest. 

The  problem  of  peace  and  war  was  recog- 
nized then  as  being  cf  general  Interest,  so 
the  right  to  make  war  and  maintain  the 
peace  was  left  with  the  Union.  Since  war 
and  peace  are  now  proved  beyond  question 
to  be  matters  of  universal  concern,  there  can 
be  nc  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  the 
United  Nations  must  maintain  a  peace  force. 
That  force  must  be  directed  from  tliat  center 
where  the  United  Nations'  power  has  been 
and  IS  new  bouig  directed  in  the  wur. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  world  entity — 
social,  political,  economic,  geographic,  physi- 
cal—  the  biggest  entity  that  we  can  conceive, 
tiie  world  as  it  is;  if  we  are  going  to  think  of 
a  ►tuvernment  of  people  and  a  world  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  world  people  we  must 
sor.u'  way  or  another  work  into  that  scheme 
the    place   for    the    individual    in    the    world. 
That  IS  the  greatest  problem  facing  any  gov- 
ernment  and    It   IS    multiplied   hundreds   of 
times  when  we  think  of  the  place  of  a  person 
In  any  kind  of  world  organization.     The  key 
to    tlie    individual    and    his    place    in    world 
8<K'iety   can   be   found   within   the  structure 
of  the  American  Constitution,  and  that  is  a 
very,   very   important   contribution.     It    took 
us  in   America   until   after   the   Civil   War    to 
write  Into   the  Constitution   a  definition   of 
citizenship,    and    when   we    wrote    it   In    we 
wrote   In   larger  terms  than   we   thought.     I 
am  sure,  too,  that  citizenship  aspects  of  the 
fourteenth     amendment     have     never     been 
thought  through,  becau.se  we  did  something 
which  In   the  history  of  governments  must 
be  considered  as  epochal.     It  came  after  the 
Civil   War.  after  a  wa.-  between   tlie  States, 
after  a  war  that  occurred  because  both  sides 
accepted    a    concept    and    definition    of    the 
Government  that  does  not  have  great  mean- 
ing today      Taus  when  Webster  and  Calhoun 
debated.  Mr    Webster  said   that  sovereignty 
Is    indivisible,   therefore   must    be   vested   In 
the    Nation      Calhoun     accepted     the    same 
definition,  and  ars^ued  that  since  sovereignty 
*a9    indivisible    it    must    be    vested    In    the 
States.     Since  a  Icg.eul  deduction  Is  always 


worth  fighting  over,  we  fought,  but  cut  of 
the  fight  came  better  understanding  and 
now  we  see  that  the  old  definition  did  not 
amount  to  very  much.  We  smashed  that 
definition  by  creating  a  new  definition  of 
citizenship,  growing  out  of  our  Federal  ex- 
periences, which  pledged  tliat  "all  persons 
born  In  the  United  States  or  under  Us  Juris- 
diction are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside."  A  duality 
of  citizenship  was  set  up  It  worked  It 
worked  better  than  we  imagined,  and  we 
here  tonight  are  citizens  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  also  of  the  State  wherein 
we  reside.  We  owe  responsibility  to  both  of 
tliose  sovereignties. 

Thus  we  have  worked  out  a  technique  which 
can  be  expanded  if  wc  want  to  expand,  a  tech- 
nique which  may  go  so  far  as  to  bring  out  all 
of  the  characteristics  ot  sovereignty  ar.d  indi- 
viduality and  thus  bring  about  a  multiplicity 
(.f  personality  as  we  h.ive  It  In  our  lives.  Of 
cour.se.  we  do  not  admit  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  but  the  American  citizen  is.  indeed,  a 
very  complex  indUidual. 

The  American  tlicory  of  dual  citlzen.'=ihlp 
does  not  permit  of  duality  where  obligations 
aie  in  conflict.  The  duality  does  not  work 
horizontally;  it  only  is  possible  vertically  By 
that  I  mean  there  cannot  be  two  State  citi- 
zenships or  two  national  citizenships  But 
a  person  can  be  a  citl/en  of  many  political 
entities  without  conflict.  It  is  that  American 
experience  which  can  c( mtribute  to  the  future 
world  organlz;itlon  without  in  any  way  mar- 
ring the  obligations  or  detracting  from  the 
privileges  of  American  citizenship.  The  pres- 
t  lit  Allied  air  force,  whidi  is  made  up  cf  citi- 
zens of  many  nations,  not  only  shows  us  how 
easy  It  will  be  to  form  a  Uni'.ed  Nations  peace 
force  but  it  also  shows  us  how  citizenship  in 
many  nations  does  not  detract  from  ability  to 
dupiay  general  loyalties.  There  are  many 
f-ne  things  in  the  making,  all  of  which  will 
contribute  to  a  better  order  If  we  but  have 
wit  and  common  sense  to  use  them  Tl'.e 
finest  thmg.s  in  life  are  those  we  share  with 
others.  As  with  love,  the  more  we  give  the 
more  we  get;  so  with  liberty  and  freedom. 
The  more  we  allow,  the  surer  our  own  be- 
comes. I  cannot  refrain  quoting  here  what 
I  wrote  about  France  nearly  3  years  aco:  "I 
wonder  If  the  thoughtful  in  France  today  are 
not  lookmi?  with  a  new  hope  to  their  goddess 
left  with  us  here  in  the  We*^!?  Surely  this 
symbol  of  a  better  world,  placed  with  us  lor 
salekceplng.  must  shine  with  greater  mean- 
ing than  ever  It  has  before  Perhaps  some 
future  poet  oi  France,  with  that  French 
subtlety  which  took  our  liberty  from  the  bat- 
tlefield and  made  her  the  goddess  of  culture, 
v.'ill  say.  'We  rave  her  to  you  to  keep  for  us 
so  that,  when  we  wandered  from  the  way.  we 
cnild  be  guided  back  again  That  which  was 
svAeet  and  dear  in  life  we  did  not  appreciate 
when  it  was  ours.  Now  that  it  is  lost  we 
know  Its  worth  If  you  will  help  us  to  get  it 
back,  we  promise  we  will  not  withhold  It 
from  others.'  The  French,  like  some  Ameri- 
cans, thought  freedom  was  for  them  alone. 
No;  freedom  is  for  all.  Like  the  greatest  of  all 
the  gifts  of  the  gods,  if  we  arc  selfish  with  it, 
we  lose  It."  I 

When  we  are  thoughtful  we  discover  that 
our  American  citizenship  is  so  complex  that 
another  responsibility,  another  duty,  another 
obligation,  or  another  rl^ht  will  In  no  sense 
destroy  Its  greatnes*  This  then  Is  another 
key  In  our  American  scheme  to  which  we 
may  turn 

But  the  greatest  cf  all  contributions  Is 
one  written  in  our  Constitution,  to  which 
few  call  our  attention  It  is  the  simple  guar- 
anty that  the  Federal  Government  will  see 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  Is 
maintained  in  all  the  States  Every  State 
government  Is  built  on  the  basis  of  that  Con- 
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fititutlon.  and  every  State  Governor  takes  an 
oath  to  abide  by  that  Constitution   in  addi- 
tion to  his  State  constitution.    It  is  probably 
the  greatest  guaranty  of  any  political  dccti- 
ment  in  the  world  and  a  most  effective  one. 
Now,  If  the  future  world  is  to  grow  up  or  if 
It  Is  to   be  built.  If  it  is  going  to  be  lasting, 
if  It  Is  going  to  mean  anything  In  peace  aa 
in  war.  we  must  first  of  all   have  a   United 
Nations  peace  force   to  see   that  the  wrong- 
doers among  nations  are  brought  to  order  and 
that  no  nation  shall  f:.ll  into  the  state  Into 
which  seme  have  fallen  during  the  last  few 
years.    The  United  Nations  organization  must 
be  something  besides  a  body  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  the  aggressor  and  put  him  down — 
to  pa.*s  Judgment   on  the  nations  and  stop 
at  that  point.    It  must  have  some  authority 
In  its  document  cf  organization  to  maintain 
the   republican   form   of   government,    in    the 
sense  that  we  understand  it.  m  all  countries. 
Now,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  Jerk  kings 
from  their  thrones.    But  if  this  war  is  to  be 
what  we  think   it   is  — a  people's  war  against 
those     forces     which     will     destroy     people's 
rights — If  It  Is  to  be  a  war  to   take  care  of 
the    people's    Interest    against    those    single- 
willed  statesmen  who  believe  that   all   Id^as 
should  come  from  a  dictator,  if  this  war  is 
for   the   people   aealnst   a  totalitarian   dcmi- 
I    nated  community,  then  .seme  idea  closely  re- 
lated to  what  we  call  the  republican  form  of 
government  is  necessary.     We  cannot  have  a 
world   oreanization    unless   it    is   based    upon 
some    type   of   democratic   proce.ss   if    we   are 
going  to  keep  it  controlled  and  keep  it  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
If  we  arc  not  fighting  for  the  benefit  of  men, 
women,   and   children,   then    it  seems   to  me 
that   all    that   we   are   doing    is   definitely    in 
vain      If  we  do  not  want  to  take  the  stand 
that    America    has    decided    to    take    in    this 
regard,  we  must  turn  our  backs  upon  these 
American  idc^als. 

Wc  Fhculd  look  to  the  efficiency  of  Admiral 
Yamamato.  who  kncjws  exactly  what  he  Is 
doing  and  does  It  If  we  do  not  like  the 
principles  of  American  Government,  let  us 
turn  to  the  glorious  efficiency  of  Hitler  and 
Goebbels  They  have  a  single  purpose  and 
are  going  to  thrust  upon  the  men.  women,  and 
children  cf  the  earth  p  world  order  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  ideas.  If  we  do  not  like 
the  American  way  the  United  Nations'  way. 
let  us  turn  to  these  gentlemen.  I  ought  to 
mention  Mr  Mussolini.  I  suppose,  Wc  ought 
to  bring  h.m  in.  and  when  we  bring  him  in 
along  with  the  others  wc  come  to  the  biggest 
of  all  the  problems  we  have  facing  us  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  Is  the  problem  cf  Wi.r 
guilt  and  punishment  afterwards  My  hope 
tonight  Is  that  you  and  I  will  face  rot  only 
this  problem,  but  also  the  others  I  have  stated 
tonight,  intellectually  and  not  emotionally. 
These  men  may  have  to  be  punished,  but 
don't  let  us  talk  about  "hanging  the  Kaiser" 
and  then  not  do  anything  about  it! 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  place  where  I 
started.  We  have  got  to  win  the  war.  and  we 
have  got  to  win  it  In  such  a  way  that  the 
war  leaders  of  our  enemies  Know  that  wo  have 
beaten  them.  We  mu.^t  never  do  what  we 
did  before,  let  the  German  armies  go  horns 
Intact  and  organize  the  "steel  helmets  ' 
against  the  people  back  home  who.  accord- 
ing to  the  soldiers,  deceived  thim  and  Ud 
them  into  defeat  That  Is  the  greatest  shcrt- 
comlng  of  all  that  we  did  bcfoic.  Let  us 
not  be  sentimental;  kt  us  do  what  was 
done  when  Washington  ux)k  the  sword  from 
Cornwallls.  By  that  act  we  got  an  admis- 
sion from  the  soldier  In  the  field  that  he  had 
been  defeated.  That  admission  must  come 
from  all  our  enemy  generals  and  admirals 
before  a  peace  built  around  the  philosophy  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  possible.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  teach  the  le.sson  this  world  ncf  ds 
most:  First,  that  war  is  of  concern  to  th." 
whole  world;  and  second,  that  the  Unltfd 
Nations  will  soe  to  It  that  wrongdoers  amon^ 
natioiis  are  taught  that  war  does  not  pay! 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

.Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Append!"  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  over  short-wave  radio  to 
Latin  America,  on  January  7.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  llie  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

(Translation  from  the  Spanish) 

Friends  and  fellow  Americans,  It  is  Indeed 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  this  evening  over 
short  wave  for  the  purpose  of  directing  to 
Latin  America  a  few  Ideas  related  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  new  North  American  Congrets 
during  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

God  willing,  the  year  1943  will  see  the 
banners  of  the  Allied  Nations  waving  victori- 
ously In  the  vanguard  of  our  military  units. 
In  order  to  attain  this  goal,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  every  American  face  the  many  and 
complex  problems  which  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  war  effort.  Recent  experience 
has  proved  that  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of 
measures  that  are  anything  other  than  com- 
plete and  efficient.  It  Is  equally  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  work  together,  making  like 
sacrifices.  During  the  critical  times  In  which 
we  live,  this  Is  imperative. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  role  played  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  role 
which  It  must  continue  to  play,  is  one  of 
fingular  Importance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  legislative  body  represents  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  government  In  our  dcmoc- 
r.^cy.  In  spite  cf  the  fact  that  the  functions 
of  the  legislative  branch  are  expressed  with 
all  clarity  In  our  Constitution,  the  tension 
Incident  to  the  present  crisis  hr.s  created  the 
necessity  of  affording  the  President  powers 
much  more  extensive  than  have  ever  been  ex- 
tended to  any  other  Chief  Executive  As  we 
have  already  eald,  this  action  was  necessary 
as  a  result  of  the  great  emergency  In  which 
we  found  ourselves.  Before  commenting 
tipon  what  we  should  expect  of  the  new 
North  American  Congress,  let  us  rapidly  sur- 
vey recent  W(  rid  happenlnt;s.  which  in  their 
turn  have  enpeiuiered  the  problems  which 
the  new  Ct/ngress  must  solve. 

During  the  pa-t  few  years  there  have  de- 
veloped in  this  world  of  ours  military  forces 
whose  powers  are  nothing  le^s  than  formi- 
dable, and  whof-e  ambitions  are  nothing  other 
than  diabolical  Tliere  Is  no  need  for  me 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  nations  to 
which  I  refer.  Tl^.e  result?  which  they  expect 
to  attain  do  not.  In  any  wise,  constitute  ele- 
ments of  mystery,  considering  that  the  Axis 
chiefs  have  expressed  them  b<jth  through 
the  medium  of  print,  and  also  by  means  of 
the  conqtiests  of  vast  geographic  areas.  The 
suppression  and  the  suffering  of  ur:fortunate 
peoples  permits  us  to  visualize  with  great 
facility  what  could  happen  to  tis  were  we  not 
to  dedicate  ourselves  without  reserve  to  the 
task  of  national  defense.  The  brutality  Inci- 
dent to  the  recent  conquests  of  the  Axis 
powers  was  born  of  an  Infernal  determina- 
tion to  dominate  the  earth  Now  that  the 
Axis  Is  beginning  to  suffer  defeat  we  may 
expect  a  still  mere  extensive  and  Intensive 
application  of  this  same  brutality,  consider- 
ing that  this  Is  always  what  happens  with 
an  agg:es£ive  people  In  the  throes  of  despera- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  doubt  whatever 
tiiat  the  Allied  Nations  will  be  the  victors. 


but  at  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that 
the  task  which  we  face  Is  tremendovis,  and 
Involves  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  From  the 
time  of  the  atr.ack  on  Pearl  Harbor  until  the 
present  date,  the  North  American  people  have 
performed  miracles  In  the  field  of  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  of  war,  and  this  produc- 
tion of  only  1  year  Is  a  sample  of  what  can 
be  expected  later.  We  North  Americans  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  &n  all-out  wj.r 
effort.  Tliere  are  some  commodities  which 
can  no  longer  be  secured,  and  there  are 
others  which  can  be  acquired  only  In  small 
quantities.  The  pleasure  car  (Is  there  any- 
thing more  American!)  Is  disappearing  from 
the  streets  and  highways  of  the  Nation.  Our 
brothers  are  In  trenches  of  Guadalcanal,  and 
on  the  uncomfortable  sands  of  Africa. 
American  mothers  weep  over  the  departure  of 
their  sons  to  distant  lands,  perhaps  never  to 
rettirn.  Yes,  gentlemen,  we  fully  under- 
stand that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  total  war! 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  wa?.  is, 
and  always  will  be  an  Integral  part  of  the 
North  American  political  system.  But  there 
are  moments,  my  friends,  during  which  the 
slov;  pace  o;f  the  democratic  process  must  be 
modifled  In  lavor  of  the  common  weal,  giv- 
ing to  the  Executive  extraordinary,  but  tem- 
porary, pov.ers.  The  task  of  the  new  Con- 
gress will  be  difficult;  It  will  have  to  modify 
normal  legislative  procedures  In  order  to 
adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour, 
and  at  the  same  time  function  within  the 
contents  of  the  Constitution.  It  must,  how- 
ever, maintain  a  constant  vigil  over  those 
special  and  exclusive  privileges  which  that 
great  document  has  granted  to  the  American 
Congress. 

There  are  many  who  say,  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  say,  that  the  American  Con- 
gress is  losing  Its  Importance,  transferring  Its 
preroeatlves  to  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. This  notion  Is  the  fruit  of  super- 
ficial minds.  Although  our  Constitution  Is 
written  in  words  which  do  not  permit  of 
false  Interpretations,  nevertheless  the  prac- 
tical mentality  of  the  North  American  will 
not  fail  to  find  means  of  utilizing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  in  view  of  a 
great  emergency.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  never  failed  the  Nation, 
and  will  continue  to  fulfill  its  duties  without 
losing  an  lota  of  its  constitutional  privileges. 
The  Coi  gress  will  not  permit  a  time  of  crisis 
to  permanently  disturb  our  democratic  edi- 
fice. Similarly,  It  will  never  permit  the  loss 
of  that  liberty  and  Independence  which  we 
all  enjoy.  The  North  American  way  of  life 
Is  not  perfect,  but  It  is  so  i-uperlor  to  that 
which  the  Axis  wishes  to  ImpKise  upon  us  that 
the  very  notion  of  trying  to  compare  them  Is 
little  short  of  sickening. 

The  new  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  as  the  recent  Congress,  Is  composed  cf 
individuals  who,  in  spite  of  belonging  to  one 
or  another  political  party,  are  first,  last,  and 
always  American,  with  a  capital  A  1  am 
confident,  therefore,  that  the  new  Congress 
will  dedicate  itself  to  the  war  effort  with 
the  si-me  American  spirit  demonstrated  by 
those  who  work  in  the  factories  and  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  daily  expose  themselves 
to  the  enemy.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Whether  we  realize  It  or  not,  we  are  all  In 
uniform. 

During  the  past  year  our  President,  as 
everyone  who  understands  and  recognizes 
the  nature  of  the  present  struggle,  saw  the 
necessity  of  asking  special  powers  of  the 
Congreiss.  The  Congres.5  not  only  gave  him 
these  powers,  but  also  carried  out  with  care 
every  wish  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  to- 
ward the  end  of  defending  and  perpyetuatlng 
the  dignity,  the  sovereignty,  the  hberty,  and 
security  of  America.  Our  task  will  be  long 
and  arduotis,  and  until  such  time  as  the 
defeat  of  our  enemies  be  complete,  the  new 
Congress  wiU  not  cease  to  dedicate  Itself  to 
the  protection  of  those  ideas  which  are  the 
llfeblood  of  ovu:  democratic  institutions. 


As  soon  as  we  are  able  cnce  more  to  enjoy 
the  beautiful  music  of  peace,  the  President 
and  the  Congress  will  return  to  their  execu- 
tive and  legislative  duties  respectively  and 
exclusively.  At  the  present  moment  we  have 
grave  problems  to  solve,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  solve  them. 


Output  of  Vessels  Durin^^  the  Past  Year 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ofifer 
for  publication  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Admiral  Land, 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  War  Shipping  Administrator,  on 
the  subject  of  the  output  of  vessels  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Let  me  take  a  moment 
to  say  that  the  achievement  in  the  build- 
ing of  over  8,000,000  deadweight  tons  of 
shipping  in  the  past  12  months  is,  with- 
out any  extravagance  of  statement 
whatever,  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial 
marvel. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  every  member  of  it,  the 
Shipping  Administrator,  Admiral  Land, 
the  workers,  and  the  shipyards  in  the 
heartiest  and  most  enthusiastic  way. 

There  have  been  some  criticisms.  Let 
me  say  that  I  have  looked  into  them.  I 
do  not  intend  to  bring  them  forward 
new,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
every  complaint  which  has  been  made 
regarding  any  transaction  may  be  justly 
and  satisfactorily  answered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  meantime  I  wish 
to  express  grateful  appreciation  to  the 
leader  in  this  great  achievement.  Admiral 
Land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President  Roosevelt,  In  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
last  Januan,-.  Lssued  directives  for  the  war 
effort,  which  Included  the  construction  of 
8000.000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  to  be 
delivered  in  1942. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  report  that  American 
shipbuilders  have  not  only  met  the  Presi- 
dent's wartime  directive,  but  have  exceeded 
it.  We  have  put  into  service  746  ships  cf 
8  090  800  deadweight  tons  In  the  12  months 
Just  concluded.  The  total  does  not  include 
a  number  of  vessels  built  for  the  armed  forces 
nor  800  small  craft. 

As  the  year  closed,  four  ships  were  being 
delivered  every  day,  a  schedule  reached  a 
month  in  advance.  We  are  now  building 
ships  at  the  rate  of  14,400.000  tons  per  year. 
We  should  re;?ch  our  peak  In  May  when  we 
will  begin  to  pu.t  ships  In  .service  at  the  rate 
of  five  a  day.  Our  original  goal  for  1943, 
set  last  February  1942.  was  16000.000  tons. 
This  goal  will  be  passed  if  our  shipbuilders 
are  given  the  materials  and  equipment 
needed. 

The  Victory  fleet  of  746  vessels  delivered 
into  service  in  1942  included  542  Liberty  ships. 
62  tankers.  62  of  the  CcmmL^slon's  long-range 
standard  C-types.  55  cargo  «hlps  for  the  Brit- 
ish, 5  coastal  freighters,  6  ore  carriers,  and 
15  special  types. 
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Every  world  record  for  merchant-ship  con- 
struction was  broken  in  1942  At  no  time  In 
history — not  even  during  the  peak  of  the  great 
shipbuilding  program  of  the  last  war.  when 
5.5C0  000  tons  were  delivered  in  12  months — 
has  any  country  ever  built  as  much  mer- 
chant tonnage  in  a  singie  year. 

The  record  year  of  1942  was  climaxed  by 
a  record  month  in  December  when  121  ehipa 
of  1.199.300  deadweight  tons  were  placed  Into 
service.  The  best  previous  month  s  total  was 
Septembers  of  93  ships  cf  1.016.112  dead- 
weight tens.  It  IS  Interesting  to  recall  that 
during  the  entire  year  of  1941,  95  ships  cf 
4  083  000  tons  were  completed,  less  than  the 
month  of  Tjcember.  Thus,  in  the  space  of 
a  year  construction  has  increased  more  than 
700'  percent. 

Th»  Bhips  that  were  built  In  1942  are 
part  of  our  answfr  to  the  never-ending  battle 
a^ain-st  Axis  submarines.  This  steady  stream 
of  new  ships,  better  and  larger  than  many 
that  were  sunk,  carries  supplies  to  our  fighting 
forces  all  over  the  world.  Many  of  the  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  huge  convoy  that  made 
possible  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  were 
Liberty  ships,  recently  delivered  from  ship- 
yards and  rapidly  manned  and  loaded  for 
their  first  voyages. 

Several  factors  have  made  possible  the  pro- 
duction record.s  of  American  shipyard.^  Most 
Important  is  the  close  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management,  and  their  willing- 
ness not  only  to  adopt  new  methods  and 
Ideas  but  also  to  pledge  thrm.selves  to  elim- 
inate work  slow-downs  or  stoppages  The 
morale  In  mo?-t  of  our  shipyards  has  been 
excellent  and  has  had  an  Important  part 
In  attaining  great  production. 

Other  contributory  items  to  the  great 
records  are: 

Extensive  prefabrlcatlon.  or  the  building 
of  large  section?  of  a  ship  before  they  are 
carried  to  the  shipways; 

Adaptation  of  asjsembly  line  methods,  sup- 
ported by  ;i  flow  of  materials  procured  through 
central  purchasing; 

Increased  u.se  of  welding  Instead  of  riveting 
which  restilts  in  conserving  manpower,  faster 
constrifctlon.  a  saving  In  steel,  and  a  stronger 
ship  structure:   and 

Standardization  of  design  and  no  changes. 

The  achievements  In  most  of  cur  ship- 
yards have  been  sensational.  America  can 
be  proud  of  the  more  than  half  million  men 
and  women  employed  In  building  craft  for 
the  merchant  marine.  In  addition,  there 
arr  approximately  a  million  working  In  fac- 
tories throughout  the  country,  producing 
part.*;,  material.s.  and  supplies  for  ships 

Another  most  Important  factor  in  the 
maritime  program  Is  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  this  vast  merchant  fleet;  keeping 
our  vessels  in  service,  installing  guns  arid 
other  defense  equipment  and  repairing  dam- 
age Incurred  through  enemy  action  and  other 
causes.  Our  repair  yards  employ  many 
thousands  and  are  taxed  to  their  capacity. 
They  are  doins:  a  Job  that  has  attracted  too 
little  public  attention.  During  the  past  yee.r 
they  have  serviced  over  15.000  vessels  owned 
by  this  country  and  the  United  Nations. 
Ships  have  been  blown  in  half,  sunk  and 
raised  and  repaired  and  returned  to  service. 
Whenever  possible,  we  have  salvaged  every 
av.Tiiable  derelict  and  put  it  Into  use. 

The  shipbuilding  record  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable wh?n  it  Is  considered  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  workers  have  had  to 
be  trained  for  the  Jobs  they  are  now  doing 
In  tiie  fihipvards.  The  training  systems  spon- 
sored by  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  In 
which  the  various  shipyards  cooperate,  have 
r.Jded  us  in  cut  labor  problem.  Thousands  of 
the  men  and  women  working  in  our  yards  had 
never  seen  a  shipyard  until  the  day  of  their 
employment.  Our  manpower  problems  have 
been  difficult  and  will  continue  to  trouble  us 
lu  1943. 


Another  serious  problem  encountered  In 
our  rapidly  expanding  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram was  the  procurement  of  adequate  man- 
agerial talent  for  all  the  new  yards  set  up. 
Shipbuilding  had  become  a  minor  indu-iry 
until  revived  by  the  Maritime  CommL^sions 
initial  construction  program  begun  in  the 
latter  part  cf  1937.  Every  shipbuilder  was 
pressed  into  service  along  with  many  others 
from  other  fields. 

During  1942  many  crackpot  ideas,  plans, 
schemes,  and  "sure  answers"  to  all  troubles 
were  dumped  at  cur  door.  Many  were  con- 
scientious and  sincere — many  pure  buncombe 
end  promotion.  We  waded  through  the  del- 
uge and  have  reached  this  new  year  with  a 
magnificent,  dynamic  shipbuilding  Inous- 
try. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  plan,  organize,  and 
carry  out  this  huge  program  in  such  a  short 
time.  Mistakes  have  been  made  by  us  and  by 
the  yards.  Some  of  cur  plans  have  not  met 
our  expectations.  We  still  have  problems. 
New  ones  will  develop.  But.  m  face  cf  all 
the  problems  attendant  upon  such  an  under- 
taking, it  can  be  fairly  said  that  all  hands 
have  done  a  grand  Job. 

That  we  have  been  able  to  expand  cur  ship- 
building program  again  and  again  Is  prima- 
rily due  to  the  farslghted  action  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Congrest  In  1936  when  the 
present  Merchant  M;i.lne  Act  was  passed 
and  approved.  It  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission should  take  steps  to  reestablish  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  to  see  that 
ample  auxiliary  ves.sels  were  made  available 
for  our  armed  forces  in  event  of  an  emergency 
or  war  More  than  300  such  ships  have  al- 
ready been  turned  over  directly  to  our  Army 
and  Navy,  and  each  month  this  number  is 
steadily  increasing. 

In  the  latter  part  cf  1937.  the  Commission 
began  its  long-range  building  program.  It 
called  for  50  new  ships  a  year  for  10  years. 
At  that  time  there  were  but  10  yards  with  46 
shipways  in  the  United  States  capable  of 
building  400-foot  oceangoing  ves.sels.  Much 
oX  that  capacity  was  used  by  the  Navy.  To- 
day the  Maritime  Commission's  program  Is 
employing  more  than  60  yards  with  more 
than  300  ways  for  the  construction  of  large 
merchant  .ships.  This  increase  of  more  than 
600  percent  in  our  s^hlpbuilding  capacity 
would  not  have  been  pcstible  if  the  ground 
work  had  i  ot  been  laid  in  1937. 

Upon  the  Inauguration  of  the  accelerated 
building  program  in  1941.  the  Commission 
adopted  the  Liberty  ship  a*  a  type  of  simpli- 
fied design  for  an  emergency  cargo  ship. 
The  Commission's  program  was  viewed  as  a 
mass  production  assembly  project.  Mind- 
ful of  the  congestion  caused  during  the  Inst 
war  by  heavy  concentration  of  shipbuilding 
in  such  large  yards  as  Hog  Island,  the  Com- 
mission undertook  the  distribution  of  con- 
struction geographically  and  to  small  con- 
cerns throughout  the  country  long  before 
there  was  general  acceptance  of  a  spread- 
the-work  policy. 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  shipyards 
In  24  States  on  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and 
Gulf  coast.s  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  more 
than  1.200  lactorlcs  In  32  States  are  produc- 
ing material  for  ships.  The  Commission  set 
up  a  central  purchasing  plan  so  as  to  avoid 
highly  competitive  buying  and  undue  con- 
gestion In  one  area  while  another  Is  short  of 
work  The  efficient  proctirement  of  steel, 
engines,  gear,  and  auxiliary  equipment 
played  an  Important  part  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing production  record  as  at  all  times  It  was 
necessary  to  have  an  orderly  flow  of  mate- 
rliils  delivered  at  the  right  time  at  the  right 
places. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  many  to  appreciate 
the  great  Job  being  done  by  our  shipyards 
unless  It  is  compared  to  the  last  war.  the 
only  other  time  when  such  war  pressure  con- 


ditions existed  In  tho  l.i.=:t  war.  we  did  rnt 
reach  our  peak  until  10  months  after  the 
armistice,  in  September  1919.  when  814.886 
deadweight  tons  of  ships  of  all  types — stfcl. 
wood,  concrete,  and  composite — were  deliv- 
ered. Very  few  ships  were  completed  la 
time  for  war  service. 

Now.  although  we  have  yet  to  reach  our 
peak,  we  are  almost  400.000  tons  per  month 
ahead  of  the  1919  highest  mark.  We  have 
already  delivered  ships  that  are  playing  a 
most  vital  part  in  delivering  men  and* muni- 
tions throughout  the  world  on  voyages  3,000 
to  14.000  miles  to  the  battlefronts.  More 
new  yards  and  new  ways  about  to  come  into 
production  within  the  next  few  months  will 
help  tis  attain  our  petik  in  May.  when  we  will 
begin  to  deliver  ships  at  the  rate  of  five  a 
day.  Today  cur  ships  are  30  to  40  percent 
larger  than  these  built  during  the  lost  war. 
During  the  last  war  the  average  dtliveries 
took  about  7  months  per  ship.  During  thU 
December  82  Liberty  ships,  a  record  number. 
were  delivered — the  average  time  frf)in  keel 
laying  to  delivery  being  only  55  days  Last 
January,  when  the  3  Liberty  ship.s  were  com- 
pleted, they  required  about  280  days  each 

Some  yards  have  turned  In  notable  per- 
formances by  delivering  ships  In  particularly 
fast  time,  such  as  7  days  in  a  special  demon- 
stration Job  to  Illustrate  what  could  be 
accomplished  through  prefabrlcatlon.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  has  been  more  Inter- 
ested In  attaining  a  general  reduction  in  the 
building  time  for  all  ships  by  all  yards 

The  progress  made  by  the  liberty  shipyards 
Is  one  of  the  most  amazing  aspects  of  the 
entire  program.  With  about  65  percent  of 
our  program  devoted  to  this  10,590-ton  cargo 
carrier,  it  has  been  necessary  to  set  up  18 
yards  to  build  the  1,500  Liberty  thlps  con- 
tract«d  for  1942  and  1943,  Practically  all  the 
Llbcrty-ship  yarda  started  from  scratch  an;l 
have  converted  what  \*as  barren  waterfront, 
often  swamps,  into  throbbing  plants  employ- 
ing many  thousands. 

With  the  exception  of  Bethlehera-Fairfield 
and  Oregon  Shipbuilding,  which  each  deliv- 
ered one  ship  late  In  December  1941.  the 
Liberty  shipyards  did  not  come  auo  produc- 
tion until  1942.  having  first  had  the  task  of 
building  shops  and  sjupways  and  training 
workers.  The  great  volume  of  their  produc- 
tion can  be  seen  from  the  following  table 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Portland. 
Oreg  .  led  the  Nation  with  the  delivcrey  of 
113  Liberty  ships  representing  1.219.300  dead- 
weight tons.  Not  far  behind  was  Caflifornia 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Wilmington.  Calif., 
with  109  Libeny  ships  of  1,175.900  dead- 
weight tons. 

In  the  East  Bethlehem-Falrfield  Shipyard. 
Inc.  Baltimore.  Md  .  was  the  leading  pro- 
ducer with  77  Liberty  ships  of  830.4C0  tons. 
This  yard  would  have  delivered  over  100 
ships  also  but  as  It  was  reaching  its  peak, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Its  facilities  was 
diverted  to  a  specidl  type  of  construction  for 
the  armed  services.  Tlie  North  Carolina 
Shipbuilding  Co  .  Wilmington.  N.  C.  deliv- 
ered 51    Liberty  ships  of   549.600   tons. 

In  the  Gulf  area  Houston  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  Houston.  Tex.  with  32  Liberty 
ships  of  345  300  tons  and  Delta  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Inc  ,  New  Orleans.  La  .  with  28  Liberties 
of  302  200  tons  were  the  most  productive 

Tanker  construction  also  set  records  with 
the  delivery  of  62  during  the  year.  December 
set  a  new  manthly  high— 10  tankers.  Sua 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Deck  Co  .  Chester.  Pa  , 
which  turned  out  seven  in  December,  was 
the  leader  In  the  tanker  field  with  41  ships 
of  673,400  tons  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point 
Shipyard.  Inc  ,  Sparrows  Point.  Md  .  delivered 
13  of  197400  tons.  The  first  large  tarker 
to  be  built  by  a  West  coast  yard  was  de- 
livered by  the  Kal.ser  Co  .  Inc  ,  yard  at  Swan 
Island.   Portland,  Oreg. 


Grouping  the  yards  geogrEphlcally  West 
coart  yards  built  368  vessels  i;f  3  £88.400  tons 
rr  48  06  percent  of  the  nat;.  :.al  t  nnpjc 
tJUl;    Eait   coast,   272   shl^s,   S  089,500   tons. 


38  18  percent;   Gulf  coast,  97  ships.  1010  400    | 
tons.  1249  percent;  and  Great  Lakes.  9  ships, 
102.500   tons.   1.27  percent. 
The  complete  record  of  each  yard  follows; 


Shipyard 


NuiulxT  of 

Vl~JS<-ls 


Type  of  vessel 


iDfa  iwpiglit 
ions 


lie.  Aid 


/!i^'ini:i  l>r>'  P'^-k  A  .'^tiiiiUiild'ns  ('<v.  Mi.! 

Airicriean  Si:ijilKiiH;rip  t'o  .  Cleveland,  Ohio 

liaih  Iroo  Worlis,  Hiuh.  Msuik' -..-. 

lK;hl(  hcuj-I-  ttirfii'.'i  sliiiiywl.  Iiie.,  BalUmore,  Md 

Eethlehem-Fore  River  Yarl.  Quinry.  Ma-^a. 


lilo. 


ppihlehem-Sparrows  Point  SLipyar'l,  Inc.,  Sjiarrows  Point, 
M.l. 

rulifornin  Shipt'iiiUmc  ron>«n»tinn.  \\  ilminelon.  Calif 

»'<.n.>J>li»l»t.U  Mr.  I  CorjH.rHt:  >n.  I  id  .  W  ilnjiT:jnoii.  Calif... 

J  ii'ltn  ,--hi|'tiui!(liri'j  i'v  ,  Inc..  New  Orleans,  l.u 

ietlt-ral  shiphuiMiiiK  A  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearuy,  N.  J 

Clrrat  I.nkes  Frrin»^  rine  Wf.rks.  Rivor  n.Miep,  Mich 

<;ulf  i^hii'tHjildirt  CiTiK-ralion.  .Motil.  .  Ala 

liduston  Siii|>huil'tiiii'  CoriKK-iUion.  llmision.  Tex 

Iiij'«ill>  >lii|)l»uil!in-'  CnriKirHtii'ii.  ra.N<.aK«iuI,i,  Miss 

Kai-«T  Co..  Inc..  .'^wsn  MaP'l.  I'Ttluiul,  Orej; 

Kaispf  Co.,  Inc..  N'8I.'<'<»un<  r.  Wa^h 

I.<Mtbein  D.  Smith  Shiplmiklinc  Co.,  J^tuntoon  Hay.  Wis 
5;;irin  Shii  buiMiug  Uivu-ion,  W.  A.  nechtei  Co.,  iiausalili: 
Calif. 

Mo<.re  Dry  IXick  Co..  Caklan-l,  Calif 

iNwih  Catolira  Stiii:l>uiloing  Co.,  Wilniirmum,  N.  C 

« >r«¥ou  .<liii)!>uil»lLn^  C'orptiraiiuii,  Porilaiid,  Oreg 

I'aiiflc  lindpp  Co.,  ?a:\  lYarci'-fTt.  Calif 

Pernsvlvor.ia  Shii>>sr<ls.  In''..  Hr;i'in><»nt.  Tex 

Pii,«ev  A  Jon«  CoriKiralion.  >V  iliiiintior,  Del 

Kirhiuond  No.   1  U<'rnierl>   'Ud.l-«  uji/orcm;,  Kichiiiond. 

Calif. 
Kitlimond  No.  ?,  r.  ii  hrronrl.  f\ilif 

Sr^attle-Tacomo  Sliipl.iiildine  c'orixjfaiion.  'I  ac-on.a.  \\  ft.'h 
.Smth    I'onland    MjipbuiUliiir   Corimralion,    !>ouih    Port- 

lund.  Niaiiif 
Sun  Shipbuildmp  A  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester.  Pa 

Tndd-Bnth   IriMi  Shiplmildinjt  Corporation,  .<outh   Port- 
land, Maiiif. 

W  lUUT  ButUr  rliiplnuUUrs.  Iiic  ,  Superior,  w  is 

WlMiii;!  .■^tiil'>ard>^.  Inc.,  .Norfolk.  Va      ..  

Wcsleni  Fipi'  &  ^■teel  Co..  San  Francisco.  Calif 
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LiUrty 

Ore  carrier 

rScarco 
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Tankers 

C3 
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Pand  C 
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("1  careo 
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Liberty 
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WLat  the  Army  Drinks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'=;k 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  .'Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "What  the  Army  Drinks,"  writ- 
ten by  the  Honorable  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  now  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  formerly  a  Member 
of  this  body.  He  was  a  Senator  of  the 
United  Slates  diu-ing  World  War  No.  1. 
and  was  ranking  Republican  member  of 
tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
at  that  time  His  article  appeared  in  Col- 
lier's magazine  of  December  19,  1942.  I 
ask  that  it  bo  printed  in  full  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  have  had  an  esti- 
mate made  of  the  cost  to  print  ihe  arti- 
cle in  the  Record.  The  cost  will  be 
S101.25. 

There  bt^np  no  objection,  the  article 
v,'as  ordrrfd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wk.\t   t:!e   AaMT   Drinks 
(By    J.*MES    W.    Wmjsworth.    R'-prf.<=entative 
Thirty-ninth  Di.stritt,  New  York) 

If   there   wn«   the   ."sliphtest   chance   of   the 

Arn.y    bcuig    iir.jjrovecl    by    milrary    pnihibi- 
tion,  tvca  I  wouiU  be  for  it.    But  it  would   i 


not  only  bring  no  improvement,  it  •would 
actually  weaken — perhaps  ruin  -the  healthi- 
est, cleanest,  best-behaved  milltaiy  organi- 
zatior.  the  v.-orld  ha.s  ever  seen.  These  are 
not  intangibles.  They  can  be  measured 
mathematically. 

The  conduct  of  American  soldiers  began 
Improving  rith  repeal  and  It  has  continued 
to  improve  In  the  9  so-called  wet  years  since, 
until  it  is  now  firee  or  four  times  better 
than  in  the  holy  years  of  prohibition.  Tills  Is 
n  >t  coincidence  The  figures  are  too  sub- 
.'ti-itial  to  be  accidental.  The  tpeak-ca^y 
and  the  bootlegger  were  largely  respjonsible 
for  the  mis  jehavior  of  the  past,  and  repeal  is 
res^ponslble  for  the  Improvement.  The  mild- 
est prohibition  will  bring  the  bootJegger 
back  to  power  and  w^ill  again  degrade  cur 
Army. 

F^jrthermore,  our  modern  soldiers  drink 
Vfry  little  liquor,  whatever  lurid  storie.-^  you 
may  have  heard  to  the  contrary.  They  are 
healthier  than  they  were  In  the  last  war — 
Eo  much  healthier  that  the  figures  seem 
fanta.'^tlc — they  have  higher  religious  stand- 
ards than  civilians,  they  are  well-educated, 
well    trained,   and   self-respecting. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  effort  to  impose 
prohibition  on  our  troops  is  not  an  end  in 
Itself,  but  only  another  step  toward  making 
Uip  whole  country  dry.  It  ha.s  been  taken 
concurrently  uith  the  creeping  paralysis  of 
Iccal-cption  elections  that  now  have  almost 
a  fifth  of  the  United  States  population  liv- 
ing In  dry  areas,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
a  part  of  the  same  program  that  culminated 
in  1913  In  the  destructive  eighteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Let's  get  down  to  figure*  Tales  of  drunken 
soldiers  are  common  in  all  towns  In  miluary 
areas  and  are  u,'-ed  most  convincingly  in 
whi5pering  campaigns  organized  by  the  drys. 
I-L-w  of  tliem  are  true.    Eut  no  one  or  d-ztu 


such  instances  Is  an  accurate  Index  to  th« 
behavior  of  tlie  entire  Army,  ai  d  hs  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  figures  sluw  deci;i\ely  that  the 
occasional  spree  is  net  tipicul.  and  that  there 
is  less  soldier  rowdyism  than  during  the 
fnghuful  days  of  prohibition.  The  only  key 
to  the  Army's  manners  are  the  courts-mar- 
tial rate.  Three  diflerrnt  types  of  courts- 
martial  are  used — summary,  special,  and  gen- 
eral. Summary  court  deals  with  trivial  rJ- 
lensos,  as  in  a  civilian  police  court;  sprcial 
coTirt  with  more  serious  oflenrlers.  and  gen- 
eral ctjurt  witli  the  gravest  crimes 

The  number  of  cases  tried  has  declmtd 
steadily  since  repeal,  with  one  or  two  minor 
breaks  In  1932.  the  last  full  year  of  pro- 
hihition,  the  Arniv  had  103  summ..ry  courts- 
martial  for  every  1,000  eiiiisied  liieii.  in  1941, 
with  liquor  legally  available  to  80  percent  ct 
our  population,  it  had  only  31.  lt;>s  ihrn  a 
third  as  many  In  1932  it  had  41  special 
courts-martial  per  1  000  men;  in  1941  it  had 
only  13.  again  le.ss  than  a  third.  In  1932  it 
had  24  genenil  cciirts  martial  per  l.OOO  men; 
in  1942  it  had  Just  3.  one-eighth  as  many. 

If  our  EoldiPrs  were  as  riotous  as  prr:h:b!- 
tionists"  propaganda  would  make  us  bcUcve, 
Army  discipline  must  have  been  disu'raccfuUy 
relaxed  to  bring  so  few  punishments.  But 
Army  discipline  i*  too  standardized  by  tradi- 
tion and  experience  to  change  appreciably 

Hew  much  drinking  do  our  s«.)ldier6  do? 
Most  of  them  don't  drink  ulcoho!  at  all. 
Thofe  who  do  get  into  the  alcoholic  field  con- 
fine themselves  so  thoroughly  to  beer  that 
the  distillers  would  be  In  the  direst  financial 
Btr:\its  if  they  had  to  depend  un  soldiers  lor 
their  profit. 

The  Army  recently  made  a  survey  of  the 
dnnklntr  habit^-  of  two  C'-mbat  dins'ons  of 
prriund  troops,  and  the  results  surprised  even 
the  Army  itself.  Fifty-seven  rut  of  ev:  ry 
hundred  men  drank  nothing  alcoholic  even 
on  Saturday  nights,  the  traditional  ti  ne  for 
sprees.  Thirty-four  men  drank  only  hccr, 
nine  had  a  few  nips  of  hard  liquor 

In  a  similar  study  of  two  Army  Air  Forces 
units.  58  out  of  every  hundred  mm  cor.fincd 
themselves  to  nothing  more  Mtjlent  than 
sar-aparilla,  31  quaffed  beer,  and  11  turned 
to  liquor. 

On  Sunday  nights.  75  o\it  of  a  hundred 
!n  both  g?oups  were  compleu-ly  abstemious, 
21  had  beer,  four  had  liquor.  Wcekdp.y 
nights  were  about  the  same,  with  two  or 
three  more  boys  drink. ng  beer,  but  only  four 
touching  liquor. 

These  are  the  figures,  and  any  honest  man 
who  has  heen  in  close  touch  with  Army 
camps  knows  they  are  true.  I  h-ive  been 
In  more  camps  than  I  can  remember,  from 
Fort  Devens.  Mass  .  to  Port  Riley.  Kans  .  and 
If  whisky  drinking  were  an  accurate  Indi- 
cation of  a  man's  strength  and  virility,  we 
v.ould  have  a  feeble  Army  Indeed.  The  ni?n 
whom  I  saw  consume  remarkable  quantities 
cf  everything  but  alcohol.  M:Ik.  solt  drinks, 
and  coffee  arc  be;t  sellprs  in  post  cantepiis. 
while  near-by  liquor-selling  taverns  are  half 
empty. 

The  work  of  the  military  police  Impressed 
mo.  also.  Most  of  the  taverns  coopcrrte 
willingly  with  Army  authorities  around  the 
camps  I  have  seen,  but  wh^n  one  becomes 
too  shoddy,  it  becomes  "ofT  limits"  with  a 
speed  that  shaket  the  proprietor  to  his  senses. 

Once  "off  limits,"  It  is  guarded  by  two 
military  police,  who  tee  to  it  most  efl:c- 
tively  that  the  offending  establishment's 
soldier  business  vai;ishes.  VVhtn  a  tavern 
totters  a  bit  in  its  standards,  it  may  s-affcr 
nothing  mere  serious  tiian  a  few  visits  by 
veteran  sergeants.  The  rergeants  simply 
watch  what's  going  on,  but  the  expression 
on  their  faces — only  sergeants  can  get  these 
looks — usually  reminds  the  baitt-adci  to 
change  the  tavern's  policy. 

In  all  my  traveling  around  the  country, 
I   s>aw   liot   one   wide.-pitad  soldier   debauch. 
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The  nfarrst  thin?  wm  pathetically  tnoffen- 
•ive.  On  me  Train,  •  group  of  tallon  gath- 
ered at  one  end  oi  a  car  and  »ang.  dl«- 
cordaiitly,  but  aobeTly.  Compare  thu  with 
the  (igbu  we  saw  during  prohibition,  and 
with  the  oflJcUl  Army  atatutica.  and  you 
itiuat  com*-  to  the  condualon  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  liquor  to  men  In  uniform  would 
b*  cala»trophlr 

The  little  drinking  that  goe»  on  among 
our  aoldlem  definitely  does  not  make  the 
Imbibera  less  adaptable  to  Army  life.  In 
another  careful  Army  survey.  26  pt-rcent  r,(  the 
^ell-adjuated  joldlers  turned  out  to  be  beer 
drlnker55,  while  only  22  percent  of  the  badly 
RdJU'ted  men  had  the  habit.  Which 
doesn't  mean  that  drinking  beer  makes  a 
better  soldier,  but  It  does  mean  that  the 
better  soldiers  drink  a  little  more  beer. 

If  our  young  soldiers  were  the  gin-soaked 
creatures  they  are  sometimes  rumored  to  be, 
they  would  get  the  conventional  wages— 
Blckness  and  death.  Yet  they  are  Insplr- 
Ingly  sturdy,  healthier  by  far  than  anyone 
expected  them  to  be. 

In  1917.  for  imtance,  admissions  to  mili- 
tary hospitals  ran  at  the  rate  of  1.332  ed- 
mis-sioiis  for  every  thousand  men  In  the 
Ai-my  The  apparently  impossible  figure  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  man  with  a 
broken  foot,  a  chest  cold,  or  a  venereal  dls- 
ea.se  must  return  to  a  hospital  several  times 
lor  treatment,  and  each  visit  is  recorded  as 
a  new  admission.  But  In  AugUPt  of  1942  (a 
representative  month)  the  rate  v.as  only 
761  admissions  for  every  thousand  enlisted 
men,  little  more  than  half  what  It  was  in 
the  la.st  war  The  death  rate  for  the  same 
age  groun  was  3  35  per  1,000  In  1917;  In 
August    1942   Its    1.39. 

In  most  other  age  groups,  the  drop  In 
slckne.ss  and  death  rates  has  been  Ju'st  as 
dramatic  Only  among  men  between  30  and 
50  has  Illness  Increased,  and  only  among 
those  over  40  his  the  death  rate  gone  up 
Kllghtly,  a  minor  phenomenon  probably  due 
to  the  heavier  pressure  of  this  swilt  war  on 
older  men  In  1917  we  had  a  stagnant  war 
of  Httrlt|<in.  Now  wc  have  fast,  fierce  battle.s 
and  supersjx'ed  movement,  too  strenuous  for 
the  elderly  v.arrlur— a  powerhouse  argument. 
Incidentally,  for  getting  younger  men  Into 
the  service  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Rather  than  being  an  Army  of  dissipation, 
our  soldiers  are  religious  to  an  extent  the 
civilian  would  rarely  suspect.  Our  survey 
four.d  56  cut  of  every  100  enlisted  men  at- 
tended church,  and  that  a  big  majority  of 
the  well-adjusted  soldiers  were  in  the  grcaip. 
Twelve  out  of  every  100  covered  by  the  survey 
had  consulted  their  chaplains  for  personal 
advice,  a  remarkable  degree  of  reliance  on 
religion   for   guidance. 

RCLICION    ON    A    L.ARCE   SCALE' 

The  Army  began  an  unprecedented  pro- 
gram of  religious  development,  one  of  the 
E(jundest  safeguards  against  bad  living,  long 
before  Pearl  Harbor  On  May  4,  1941,  It 
broke  ground  for  a  chapel  at  what  was  then 
the  .\rllngton  cantonment  near  Washington, 
It  was  the  first  of  900  such  chapels  which 
carry  active  religion  to  every  man  in  service, 
the  biggest  single  church-building  program 
In  the  history  of  the  world  At  the  same 
time,  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen  and 
Jewish  rabbis  were  recruited  In  such  num- 
bers that  there  Is  now  one  chaplain  for  every 
1.200  enlisted  men.  Each  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  his  church,  and  each  endorsement 
must  be  renewed  every  yc^r.  If  the  renewal 
falls  to  come,  the  chaplain  is  released  by  the 
Army.  So  he  doesn't  relax.  At  the  same  time, 
steps  were  taken  to  "humanize  '  these  chap- 
lains. Thev  were  given  training  to  enable 
them  to  match  the  physical  condition  of  the 
enlisted  men,  proving  they  asked  no  special 
considerations.  They  were  literally  "meu  of 
God." 


There  rhr.plalns  have  fxtrrm^-ly  close  con- 
ta-t  with  the  wjldieru  They  penetrate  the 
lives  of  their  wards  much  more  deeply  than 
the  average  clergyman  can  ever  hope  to  rtach 
hlB  civilian  congregation. 

The  Army'a  though tfulnesn  went  Into  »uch 
detail  that  the  breaat  pocket  of  the  regular 
Army  bloiw  •  wai  dehlgned  to  accommexlate 
the  «p<.-clal  volume-*!  (-f  J'•wl^h  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  Nfw  Testament*  iMiued  by  chap- 
lams 

These  two  good   bock.s  themselvcf!  are   an    , 
Indication   of  the  religious  attitudes  of  our 
.soldiers.     They  are  Ls.-ued  only  when  directly 
requested    by   a  Eoldlcr  — yet   last  July  alone 
more  than  95,000  were  given  out. 

Other  figures  for  July,  the  latest  on  which 
compilation  has  been  made,  prove  the  usc- 
fulne-3  and  Influence  of  the  chaplains.  More 
than  52.000  services  were  held,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  almost  2.700.000  soldiers. 

Is  that  an  army  of  shame  and  degradation? 
Does  it  Indicate  that  our  "Fundamental  strat- 
egy seems  to  be  for  us  to  drink  our  way  to 
victory,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  George  Bar- 
ton Cutten.  president  of  Colgate  University? 
I    Somebody's  wrong. 

!  Every  responsible  Army  officer  I  have  talked 
I  with  says  drinking  among  his  men  Is  an  In- 
j  significant  problem.  And  every  available  re- 
I  port  shows  It  seldom  becomes  a  major  worry 
j  except  In  dry  parts  of  the  country.  Senator 
1  EttBO  gave  evidence  of  this  sort  when  he  let 
!  out  a  tremendous  blast  about  deplorable  con- 
ditions around  camps  in  his  home  State, 
bone-dry  Mississippi.  I  know  such  .condi- 
tions don't  exist  In  the  States  where  liquor 
is  legal. 

The  loc^l-optlon  system,  under  which  any 
area  has  the  right  to  vote  itself  dry.  Is  a  men. 
ace  to  the  Army,  although  no  one  questions 
the  Justice  of  the  system.  The  dry  areas  now 
are  simply  small  duplicates  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion during  prohibition.  Soldiers  are  strictly 
human,  tmd  the  eighteenth  amendment 
proved  completely  that  humans  will  drink  t 
some,  whether  the  law  says  they  can  or  can-  , 
not.  Where  liquor  Is  available  openly,  the  I 
military  police  have  little  dilBculty  keeping 
watch  over  the  men,  steering  them  away 
from  Intoxication  and  vice.  In  dry  areas, 
liquor  will  be  available  somehow,  and  since 
the  soldier  usually  can't  get  fancy  liquor 
through  prescription,  he  crawls  into  hidden 
speakeasies,  out  of  reach  of  reasonable  au- 
thority, rubbing  up  against  every  conceiv- 
able sort  of  wickedness:  and  he  will  drink 
more  when  It  Is  forbidden.  That's  one  big 
lesson  we  got  from  VoLsteadlsm. 

No  place  is  dry  simply  because  It  votes  that 
way.  The  Texas  Legislature,  for  Instance,  a 
year  ago  this  spring  passed  a  law  stipulating 
that  doctors  ccnld  write  only  100  liquor  pre- 
scriptions every  90  days.  The  law  became 
eTective  July  31,  1941.  and  here's  what  hap- 
pened that  August,  as  compared  with  August 
1940,  according  to  the  Texa.s  Liquor  Control 
Board  (43  percent  of  tiie  iS'.ate  is  now  dry, 
based  on  population): 

The  number  of  drug  stores  licensed  to  fill 
liquor  prescriptions  suddenly  dropped  from 
484  to  121:  the  number  of  physicians  holding 
permits  to  prescribe  liquor  fell  from  1,184  to 
95;  liip  number  of  liquor  prescriptions  filled 
was  cut  from  449.288  to  3.592;  the  number  of 
gallons  sold  on  prescription  skidded  from 
43.147  to  445. 

Coincldentally,  the  contre)!  board  reported 
that  ill  September,  the  second  month  of  lim- 
ited prescription  sales,  the  fines  assessed  In 
liquor  cases  and  the  numlxr  of  seizures  of 
stills  were  the  highest  cf  any  month  In  years. 
Yet  the  local-option  privilege  spreads  dry 
laws  through  lndiv;du.il  States  with  the  rc- 
lentle^sness  and  thoroughness  of  a  flcunsh- 
Ing  cancer.  The  strategy  Is  simple.  Prohi- 
bitionists concentrate  on  one  county — let's 
call  It  A — preferably  In  the  center  of  a  State. 


In  a  ferocious  campaign  they  get  It  to  vote 
Itself  dry 

HOW  p«oiiiBnioM  »nr.^D^^ 

Buslnc«s  promptly  start*  dmrtinK  the  dry 
county.  RettaurantB,  hotela.  legitimat*-  ni^ht 
clubf,  and  other  entetpriset  ju»t  acrofi  the 
line,  in  adjoining  county  B.  prc»p<r  v.ith 
trade  that  hai  I'f  th««  tiow-dry  nriKhlXiring 
county.  So  coutity  A  Jwins  with  the  prohl- 
bttlcnUU  of  county  B  m  another  »h<K,ping 
campaign,  and  county  B  Is  hypnotized  into 
going  dry.  Then  the  two  dry  counties  cpcn 
up  on  the  counties  surrounding  the  two  of 
them.  Pressure  Is  put  en  State  politicians 
for  help,  funds  are  toUcited  from  unhappy 
businessmen  who  don't  want  prchibition  but 
who  do  want  all  the  business  they  can  get. 
and  the  bootleggers  fatten  the  ante. 

A  list  of  recent  local-option  votes  In  Ken- 
tucky Intrigues  me.  In  the  far  western  end 
of  the  State,  Carlisle  County  voted  dry  on 
April  12,  1942.  The  next  September  Ballard 
County,  bordering  Carlisle  on  the  north,  like- 
wise went  dry,  along  with  25  precincts  cf 
McCracken  County,  another  Carlisle  neighbor, 

Butler  County,  in  the  southwest  center  cf 
the  State,  voted  dry  April  11  Seven  days 
later,  Muhlent)erg.  Butlers  western  neighbor, 
followed  suit,  and  the  next  September.  Hep- 
kins  County,  on  Muhlenberg's  western  border, 
also  fell  In  line.  Other  Kentucky  votes  on 
the  Issue  show  a  similar  pattern,  with  prohi- 
bition crawling  slowly  but  surely  from  one 
county  to  the  next  and  the  next 

In  some  c.ises,  we  have  found  retail  liquor 
dealers,  usually  most  helpful  in  encouraging 
temperance  and  wisdom  in  the  handling  of 
alcohol,  contributing  to  dry  campaigns  In 
nearby  counties,  deliberately  tryir.g  to  get 
their  neighbors'  business,  which  shows  hew 
much  it  can  mean  In  dollar  terms  Usually 
such  fools  find  they  have  thrown  a  murder- 
ous boomerang. 

No  matter  how  far  it  spreads,  this  crawling 
disease  never  reaches  a  pomt  satisfactory  td 
the  d;ys  I  recall  a  statement  mrdo  by  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  shortly  after  prohibition  was  adopted 
in  1918. 

"When  we  had  township  option,  we  could 
do  little  with  wet  townships  around  us."  he 
said  sourly.  "When  we  had  municipal  local 
option,  we  could  do  little  with  we>t  cities 
about  us.  When  we  had  county  option,  we 
could  do  but  little  with  wet  States  about  us. 
And  now  what  does  it  m.ean  to  have  wet  coun- 
ties around  us  with  tiie  system  of  trans- 
portation now  in  the  world?" 

So  whatever  the  drys  say  In  their  efforts  to 
keep  legal  liquor  from  a  town  or  State  or 
soldier,  they  have  only  one  objective — world- 
wide prohibition. 

Prohibition  Is  destructive  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  territory  dried  up. 
Every  area  containing  a  military  establish- 
ment weakens  that  establishment  when  it 
sets  Uself  up  as  dry  But  the  prohibitionists 
have  never  been  particularly  cemcerned  about 
such  destruction  Their  whispering  cam- 
paigns alone  have  hampered  the  .^rmy  in  its 
sincere  efforts  to  keep  morale  at  a  peak. 
Statements  printed  rep>eatedly  m  dry  publica- 
tions fed  the  grossly  false  whi.-pers  that  large- 
scale  drunkenness  was  responsible  for  our 
December  7  tragedy  at  Pearl  Harbor:  that 
liquor  was  being  sold  Inside  Army  camp*  and 
that  acute  alcoholism  was  videspread  among 
troops. 

Yet  even  a  cesual  study  of  the  truth  dem- 
onstrates that  the  last  thing  we  need  w  irry 
about  is  the  moral,  mental,  and  muscular  fit- 
ness of  our  soldiers,  so  long  as  we  leave  them 
alone.  The  surest  way  to  change  that  happy 
state  la  to  foib:d  them  the  basic  civii'an 
privilege  of  buvlng  a  drink  openly  and  ini- 
ashamedly  on  the  mirequeut  occasions  they 
want  one. 


The  Annj  Reports  to  In^uitry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tTAH 

IN  THE  8EN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr,  President, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  In  New 
York  CiLy.  on  the  evening  of  November 
12.  1942.  Mr,  Thomas  H.  Beck,  president 
of  the  Croweil-Collier  Publishing  Co., 
gave  a  dinner  to  several  hundred  emi- 
nent gupsLs  in  honor  of  the  Under  Set^re- 
tary  of  War,  JudP-e  Robert  P,  Patterson. 
Because  of  tho  general  public  interest  in 
the  addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion, 
I  a^k  unanimous  conisent  that  the  address 
of  Judge  Patitr.>on  and  the  remarks  of 
Thomas  H.  Beck  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RiccHD,  as  follows: 

ADDRTSS  BY  UN  i  ER  S=.CkrrA:tT  OF  WAK  PATTERSON 

Pf-r  Amevicins  tl.e  rfTenslve  phase  of  the 
war  opened  with  the  landing  of  our  forces  in 
Korth  Africa. 

The  Sunday  morning  attack  en  Pearl  Har- 
bor took  us  into  the  war  in  a  manner  and 
a',  a  lime  net  to  our  choosmg.  The  Japanese 
la=t  no  time  in  artackmg  our  other  out-posts 
In  the  Pacific — Guam,  Wake,  and  the  Philip- 
pines— always  with  superior  numbers.  These 
We  lest  after  making  heroic  stands.  But  they 
were  defen.-ive  ttands,  and  in  this  huge  global 
war  wc  were  at  the  start  forced  to  fi^ht  on 
the  defen  Ive. 

We  bent  e\ery  effort  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fen.sefi  in  Ala:ka,  Hawaii,  Panama,  and  eU-e- 
Where.  We  turned  back  the  Japanese  fleet 
In  the  Coral  Sou  and  at  Midway  with  heavy 
losses,  thuo  ibvarting  major  Japanese  ofTc  n- 
B'.vc  mcvcs.  We  remforced  the  Au.stralians 
cni  with  theiu  have  given  a  severe  check  to 
the  Jap-oiiese  forces  in  the  Australian  area 
by  operations  on  New  Guinea  and  the  Solo- 
mons. Tlie  Japanese  know  by  now  that  they 
are  not  fighting  a  decadent  demucrr.cy,  what- 
ever the  JupauGse  radio  broadca.ster.s  at  Tokyo 
may  SJiy.  But  most  of  our  fighting  thus  far 
hsL&  bccu  cf  a  dcfeui-lve  character. 

It  ts  generally  Uuit  wav  when  the  other 
■Ide  start.',  the  fighting.  The  force  tliat  takes 
tlie  offehMve.  that  carries  the  wiu-  to  the 
tncmy.  hai>  i<reat  ailvantagefi.  It  can  choose 
the  time  and  the  place  for  combat  and  can 
frequently  concuitraie  strong  strikuig  power 
■gains;  a  weak  point  in  the  defensive  line. 
It  can  force  the  fiwihting.  In  wur  it  Is  the 
ration  tliat  cau  take  th«  offensive  and  main- 
tain it  without  undue  loEsej  that  comes  out 
on  top. 

We  ere  n'  w  passing  from  the  defensive 
pha.«!e  of  the  war  to  the  ofien-.ive  That  is 
the  chief  signiCeance  of  our  landings  on  North 
▲fric.i. 

Our  exp?(iition  in  North  Afnca  Is  the  largest 
force  ever  landed  in  one  cperailf^n  by  the 
American  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest.  If  not  the  largest,  oi)cratlcn  of  its 
kind  in  the  wurld'a  history.  All  element* 
In  that  force,  lar^d,  water,  and  air.  Including 
the  British  elements  that  accompanied  the 
force,  are  under  a  single  commander.  General 
Blaenhower.  The  iandlDga  made  at  the  same 
time  at  many  points  on  a  coast  line  1,000 
miles  long  were  made  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision, hitting  almost  to  the  second  tlie  sched- 
Wed  times. 


Our  force  bM  atUilnetl  the  set  objective* 
thUA  far  well  kbead  of  acheOu'e  The  r«*u»t- 
ance  which  baa  hern  encounlercd  waa  les« 
than  wati  expected,  wm  the  ritult  of  lurpr/M 
ioul  ajtitiMAati.  and  r\fmt\y  ahot  that  the 
Prrruh  are  with  tja  In  our  war  on  th<-  Axla. 
Preiu'h  Morocco  nnd  Aigena  are  new  firmly 
within  otir  control,  and  it  U  beotiining  evident 
that  the  French  Army  m  U.ose  arcwt  will 
fight  at  our  slcte  a«  an  ally. 

Tbit  operation  mat  tlm'd  with  the  attack 
of  the  Brltiab  Eighth  A.'my  on  Rcmmel* 
Afrika  Korpa.  The  two  operationB  are  one 
and  were  planned  as  one.  A  l.iree  niearure 
of  the  credit  for  the  >tnnt  operation  muft  be 
given  to  the  British  ErghUi  Army.  After 
two  successful  drives,  both  failing  decisively 
to  defeat  Rommel,  both  followed  by  counter- 
drives  which  forced  the  Eighth  Army  back 
Willi  heavy  losses,  after  2  years  of  hard  fight- 
ing, the  British  Eighth  Army  has  gained  a 
notable  victory.  Rommel's  force  is  broken 
and  Its  elements  routed  or  captured.  The 
British  Eighth  Array  h.is  marked  up  the  first 
smaf-hliig  victory  for  the  United  Nations  on 
laiKl 

From  Algeria  our  task  lies  east.  One  of 
our  objectives  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
the  British  Eighth  Army  to  cla^e  with  the 
Axis  Army  In  ^k>rth  Africa  and  to  force  the 
flphting  on  giound  and  air  Another  objec- 
tive is  the  occupation  of  Tunisia.  Into  which 
Hitler  and  MusKJllnl  are  now  sending  tvocp5 
and  planes.  As  Mussolini  Is  W{  11  aware, 
Tunisia  Is  not  fer  from  Italy.  Within  4C.0 
miles  of  Tunisia  lies  the  heart  of  Italy. 
Siciiy  us  less  than  half  of  this  distance  These 
points  are  all  within  range  of  our  heavy, 
midium.  f»nd  light  bombers  and  our  heavier 
fighter  planes.  Mussolini  will  soon  have  many 
more  reasons  to  regret  that  fateful  day  when 
he  stabbed  fallen  France  in  the  t>ack. 

A  lurther  objective  of  our  expedition  to 
Nortli  Alrlca  Is  to  obtain  military  control  of 
th"^  Mediterranean  and  to  cut  down  the  sup- 
ply lines  to  Egypt  to  one-fifth  of  the  present 
di.^tiince.  It  will  aKso  shorten  the  supply 
lines  to  our  valiant  ally  Russia,  so  wc  m.^.y 
deliver  greatly  increased  quantities  of  muni- 
tions to  the  Russian  front.  Control  of  North 
Africa  also  U  part  of  the  encirclement  of 
Hitler,  an  encirclement  of  hemispheric  pro- 
portions, which  will  give  us  and  cur  allies 
many  more  jumping-ofT  places  to  carr^-  the 
wnr  to  where  It  will  be  won — on  German  seji!. 
I  want  to  tu.'-n  for  a  minute  I'rom  strategy 
and  the  job  being  done  by  our  coinbat  troops, 
to  mention  of  the  locistics  of  the  African 
oper.itlon,  Tlie  supply  of  armies  seldom  re- 
ceives the  plaudits  of  the  crowd.  It  lacks 
the  glamour,  the  dramatics  of  action  on  the 
battlefield.  Great  quartermasters  d.e  almost 
unnciiced;  none  of  us,  I  suppose,  could  say 
who  Napoleon's  chief  of  supply  was.  Yet  an 
army  can  never  be  better  than  its  supply 
system.  On  that  its  whole  operations  de- 
pend. 

Or.e  doesnt  merely  losd  soldiers  with  rifles 
on  ships  and  send  them  off.  Long  month*  of 
careiul  planning  for  the  task  fcjrce  are  nec- 
essary Workers  on  the  production  front 
kruw  what  it  is  to  plan  production.  You 
know  the  vast  amount  of  detailed  planning 
that  must  go  en  before  the  first  weapon 
comes  off  the  line.  It  is  that  way  in  planning 
the  d;.-patch  of  a  task  force  In  the  Army, 
only  much  more  so. 

First,  the  force  itself  has  to  be  decided  on. 
How  many  troops  are  to  be  employed  to  carry 
on  the  mission?  What  will  be  the  proportion 
of  air  troops  and  ground  troops,  and  of  the 
ground  tiocps,  how  many  will  be  armored 
units?  Once  these  questions  are  answered, 
it  tieccmes  necessary  to  plan  for  the  service 
trocips  required  to  maintain  the  combat 
troops  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Tlie  pro- 
viding of  service  troops  Is  a  corhplex  plan- 
ning operation  In  itself.  We  must  have  pert 
MXiiib  to  unload  vessels,  raUway  units  to  o|>er- 


fate  railruAdit.  en.'>neer  unltii  to  tulld  roMU, 
tmkery  uniu  to  provide  bread,  mediciU  unit* 
Ui  care  for  the  wounded  artd  tlkr  atck.  ar.d 
biADy  other  unit*  of  ■peciAluit*  t'>  mm  U>  it 
that  Uit  men  at  the  ft((htii>r,  .'ri  nt  arc  i»up> 
plied  With  tht.r  n«*dtt. 

When  it  hM  betu  decided  whtch  Uoofik  are 
tu  be  rmpluycd,  plan*  are  nutcU:  b»  to  their 
cquipourui  and  kupply  and  ti^.i^poruttion 

fievru  bundled  thuufcaiid  dillerri.t  itctna  of 
equipment  and  Kupplien  weie  requirt^d  tot  lti» 
Noriii  Afr:ciiu  operation  There  are  uioie 
tlu.n  ,')90  diflercui  iteuu  of  clothing  luid  indi- 
vidual equipiiwnt,  more  than  10  OOO  diHt  rent 
SigmU  Corps  items.  68,000  lUm.s  cl  mediCMi 
supplies  and  diAigt,:  100,000  Euguieer  C\»rpi 
articles,  including  such  tl.infcS  iis  brid6e;>, 
biilldoiHT.'^,  weU-<ut;ging  equipment,  fclorji^^e 
tank-s.  railioad  locainoti\e&.  There  tre  250,- 
000  different  crdnance  items  alone,  tlicsc  in- 
clude tanks,  guns,  ammuiiiiicn,  and  sp<ae 
parts. 

Not  only  must  the  initial  Fupplies  be 
shipped  but  the  mainteuaiice  oi  uoops  m  the 
field  in  combat  must  be  astvired.  la'.ie  an 
item  as  simple  a£^  shot.s.  Etxch  soldier  on 
the  North  African  expediUou  rurried  with 
him  or  in  his  barrack.s  bag  3  pans  cf  s^ioti. 
To  mr.lntain  these  trcxjps  ui  the  field,  Icr 
every  100  men  in  the  force  17  pairs  oi  .-hof« 
must  be  shipped  each  month. 

Ammunition  requirements  of  a  task  force 
are  tremendous.  An  infantry  division  i:i  a 
normal  day  of  combat  wculd  be  e^xpected  to 
cxpi^nd  300  tons  of  ammunition.  One  hun- 
dred 37  mm.  antiaircraft  guns  in  a  normal 
day  require  127.5  tons  of  ammunition.  GaisO- 
linc  on  the  basLs  of  a  planned  requirement 
of  10  gallons  per  day  pej  vehicle  is  also  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  supply  services 
of  the  Army.  There  are  few  fiihng  stations 
In  North  Africa. 

Then  there  is  the  shipping,  the  escorting 
warcraft,  and  the  loading  cf  the  ships  .so  the 
troops  can  come  off  the  boats  fighting.  In 
the  North  African  expedition.  7  tens  cf  ship- 
ping per  man  were  required  for  the  necessary 
initial  equipment.  And  I'a  sii.p  tons  per 
man  per  month  will  be  required  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  this  force. 

These  statistics  give  some  Insight  Into  the 
logistics  of  large  tusk-force  operations.  From 
them  we  also  pain  an  appreciaUon  of  the 
reasons  why  second  fronts  cannot  be  estab- 
lished overnight. 

The  North  Alricun  expeditionary  force  haa 
commenced  ita  task.  We  know  that  it  will 
give  an  excellent  account  of  itself  in  the 
fighting  that  will  fellow.  We  know  that  Hit- 
ler and  his  Italian  siitelilte  will  react  as 
violently  as  they  have  the  means  for.  and 
their  means  are  net  spent  by  a  long  shot. 
While  we  have  firm  confidence  in  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  our  troops  and  in  their  suc- 
cess, we  must  be  prepared  for  the  temporary 
setbacks  and  reverses  that  are  Uie  fortunes 
of  war. 

We  still  have  a  long,  hard  war  before  us, 
a  war  that  will  be  won  by  defeating  the  N;.Ei» 
and  the  Japaneso  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  war 
that  will  be  won  by  our  fighting  men  in  the 
air,  on  the  giound.  and  on  the  water.  We 
have  passed  from  the  defenPlve  to  the  offen- 
sive, and  that  is  great  progress  We  have 
made  a  successful  landing  and  have  opened 
up  a  new  theater  far  fighting  We  have  also 
won  the  suppoi-t  of  a  French  Army  Th*t 
Army.  Jnnctive  for  2  years,  will  fieht  on  our 
side,  with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  no 
territorial  ambitions,  no  de.sire  to  profit  at 
their  expense.  But  we  have  not  yet  won  a 
decisive  victory  over  our  adverraries  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  and  It  wou-d  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  road  from  now  on 
will  be  easy.     It  will  b-  hnrd. 

We  will  reinforce  that  Army  In  Nrrth  Africa. 
We  win  keep  the  supply  lires  op<^n  We  will 
redouble  our  production  of  wenp  ns  of  war. 
Our  hopes  tonight  are  with  those  brave  j-cung 
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Boldiers  of  ours  who  arc  In  Morocco  and  Al- 
giers, who  will  soon  be  In  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 
There  Is  a  sign  posted  in  Russian  factories 
»hirh  says  ■All  f^r  the  front"  A  sign  like 
that  .'.iKiukl  be  in  our  Industrial  plants,  in 
our  homes  and  In  our  hearts. 

We  now  come  to  the  less  formal  part  of  the 
program.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
of  the  purchase  |X)licles  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, cur  pricing  prrxredure  and  our  pro- 
gram on  the  renegotiation  of  contracts. 
[Applause. 1  I  didn't  know  that  renegotia- 
tion was  such  a  popular  procedure 

The  basic  principle  of  our  purchase  pro- 
cedure Is  to  keep,  so  far  as  prices  are  con- 
cerned, the  cost  to  the  Government  on  a 
reasonable  basis.  We  cannot  rely  upon  the 
competitive  forces  that  would  in  ordinary 
times  keep  prices  down  to  a  reasonable 
basis;  so  we  have  to  rely,  because  of  lack  of 
competition,  on  administrative  control. 

The  form  of  contract  the  War  Department 
prefers,  so  far  as  price  Is  concerned.  Is  the 
llxed-prlce  contract  or  the  lump-sum  con- 
tract, it  beint;  only  fair,  however.  In  view  of 
the  unsettlement  of  seme  conditions,  fur  the 
Government  to  assume  the  risks  that  can- 
i»ot  be  calculated. 

We  have  the  right,  under  the  War  Powers 
Act,  to  step  a  price  up — we  have  had  the 
right  since  last  December — in  case  the  con- 
tractor has  made  miscalculations  as  to  what 
his  figures  are  goiiiR  to  be  or  is  caught  short 
In  a  rise  of  costs.  Those  things  do  not  deter 
us  at  all  from  the  fixed-price  contract. 

We  have  now  been  developing  a  modified 
flxed-prlce  contract.  At  first  that  took  the 
form  of  Introducing  escalator  clauses.  They 
have  r.ot  worked  out  well.  They  get  very 
complex,  and  they  are  very  hard  to  calculate 
and  lead  to  many  misunderstandings. 

But  we  believe  that  by  a  modified  fixed- 
price  form  of  contract,  which  we  are  trying 
to  develop  now.  we  can  arrange  for  short- 
term  price  fixing,  with  the  price  to  be  read- 
Justed  at  stated  Intervals,  agreed  upon  In  the 
Ci)ntract,  from  lime  to  time;  the  price  lor  the 
first  period  to  be  firm,  and  then,  after  expe- 
rience has  shown  wh;it  conditions  amounted 
to.  we  can  arrive  at  negotiated  prices  for  the 
remaining  units  of  the  term.  The  contract 
will  be  for  the  same  quantity  as  at  present 
and  will  read  at  the  same  price.  Tliere  wouid 
be  an  apportumty  for  readJULUinent  after,  say 
the  first  6  months,  or  whatever  the  appropri- 
ate period  might   be. 

As  you  know,  we  resorted  in  many  cases, 
at  the  outset,  to  cost-plus  contracts.  We  are 
making  fewer  and  fewer  of  them.  They  are 
not  liked  by  the  War  Department.  There  Is 
no  control  of  costs  under  tliem,  and  they  are 
entered  Into  only  where  we  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  any  kind  to  go  (jn  and  where  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  contractor  In  undertaking 
some  Item  brand  new  to  him,  perhaps  brand 
new  to  anybody  in  the  country,  to  award 
him  a  cost-plus  contract. 

We  will  have  to  do  more  careful  work  than 
we  have  done  heretofore  on  price  supervi- 
sion. That  will  Involve  the  maintenance  of 
more  careful  price  records  than  we  have  had, 
more  careful  coat  analysis  and  particularly  a 
study  of  price  trends.  Take  the  contracts  we 
were  making  in  January  of  this  year — take 
that  as  a  base  and  arrive  at  trends  from  that 
points  forward 

A  good  many  of  you.  1  know,  have  been 
troubled  by  the  rtconversion  problem.  I  ani 
sorry  to  say  that  I  can't  give  you  any  definite 
light  on  that  issue.  I  dare  say  that  for  cur- 
rent contracts,  contracts  now  in  operation, 
the  problem  of  reconversion  and  the  problem 
of  tpinunatlon,  which  goes  along  with  It.  will 
not  be  a  pressing  problem,  because,  as  I  sa:d 
a  few  minutes  ago,  we  are  in  for  a  fairly  long 
pull,  and  those  contracts  will.  In  the  main. 
be  performed  before  there  is  any  pressing 
problem  ol   reconversion. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  on  that  popu- 
lar subject  of  renegotiation.  The  renegotl- 
atiou  move   had   its   beginning   last  March. 


Ihere  were  a  .series  of  ias«'s  presented  to  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hou.se  where 
certain  contractors  had  made  exorbitant 
profits  and  had  indulged  in  wasteful  items  of 
costs.  Bills  were  Introduced  in  Congress  pro- 
vldini,'  for  a  flat  profit  limitation. 

The  War  Department  alouj^  with  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  Maritime  Commis.sion 
opposed  these  measures  for  Hat  profit  limi- 
tation, and  we  tendered  Congress  instead  a 
renegotiation  act.  Congres.s  acceded  to  that. 
but  wrote  the  language  a  little  dlCTercntly 
from  what  we  presented,  in  substance  pro- 
viding that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  s-hould  have  power  to 
renegotiate  contracts,  that  contracts  from 
that  time  on  should  have  a  renegotiation 
clause  In  them,  and  gave  the  Secretaries 
power  to  declare  what  profits  were  unreason- 
able m  the  course  of  the  renegotiation. 

I  believe  that  that  form  of  statute  was 
much  better  than  a  flat  profit  limitation. 
With  the  great  variety  of  weapons  and  muni- 
tions that  we  have  to  buy.  I  don't  think  any 
flat  profit  limitation  could  have  been  worked 
cut  that  would  have  been  fairly  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  producers. 

Then,  you  had  the  problem  of  after  taxes 
and  before  taxes,  whether  the  profit  limita- 
tions applied  before  or  after  I  myself  have 
never  been  a  believer  in  a  flat  profit  limita- 
tion, applicable  to  contractors  who  deal  with 
the  Government  but  not  to  Industry  gen- 
erally. 

We  had.  as  you  know.  2  years  ago  a  prob- 
lem of  getting  some  producers  to  take  con- 
tracts for  the  War  Department,  and  it  al- 
way.^  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  a  fair  kick 
in  saying  that  they  had  plenty  enough  In 
their  civilian  business  and  why  should  they 
be  subjected  to  a  flat  profit  limitation  if  they 
dealt  with  the  War  Department  when  their 
competitors  and  others  in  the  same  line  of 
bu'=iness  were  allowed  to  cc  itinue  In  their 
civilian  lines  and  make  any  profit  they  saw  fit. 
Excess-profits  tax.  on  the  other  hand,  deals 
with  all  alike,  and  is  a  ceiling  upon  the  pro- 
ducer in  civilian  lines  as  well  as  on  the  pro- 
ducer who  produces  for  the  War  Department. 
Well,  we  organized  to  carry  out  our  duties 
under  the  Rencgollatiun  Act.  where  we  have 
an  extremely  able  man.  Mr.  Maurice  Karker. 
chairman  of  the  Price  Adjustment  Beard 
for  the  War  Department.  I  believe  the  Navy 
and  Maritime  Commission  are  effectively  or- 
ganized, too,  although  I  don't  know  as  much 
about  their  work.  We  ran  Into  a  great  deal 
of  criticism.  I  read  a  horrifying  account  a 
while  ago  of  the  amount  of  red  tape  that 
would  be  Involved;  that  swarms  of  locusts 
and  clouds  of  accountants  r.nd  all  that  kind 
of  thing  were  descending  on  people  right  and 
left. 

I  know  that  to  be  untrue  so  far  a.s  the  War 
Department  is  concerned,  because  in  our 
whole  price  adjustment  work,  in  central 
headquarters  at  any  rate,  we  have  less  than 
50  people.  Someone  Just  drew  on  his  Imag- 
ination for  that  whole  story,  unless  he  con- 
fused price  adjustment  people  with  the  peo- 
ple that  we  have  out  doing  auditing  on  cost- 
plus-lixed-fee  contracts.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  that  going  on.  and  necessarily  so,  and 
there  may  have  been  some  confusion  between 
people  engaged  in  that  activity,  which,  of. 
course,  has  been  going  on  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  people  engaged  in  price  renego- 
tiation. 

Another  criticism  Is  that  there  are  no 
standards  to  go  by.  That  Is  a  fairly  good 
criticism,  I  believe.  Yet  there  are  no  stand- 
ards to  go  by  when  we  make  original  ne- 
gotiations with  a  prospective  contractor,  and 
It  Is  true,  unfortunately,  that  some  get  bet- 
ter bargains  than  others.  That  is  part  of 
the  social  contract  I  gues.'?  But  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  case  and  it  doubtless  will  be 
the  case,  no  matter  what  our  efforts  may  be 
on  contract  renegotiation. 

Then  our  critics  said  that  the  contract 
for  lenegotiation  procedure  amounted   to  a 


penalty  on  efficiency.  That  Is  not  true.  Tlie 
more  efficient  producer  Is  allowed  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  on  contract  renegotiation 
than  the  less  rlHcient,  and  that  is  the  set- 
tled policy  that  we  follow. 

We  h.id  a  series  of  amendments  that  were 
added  to  the  Price  Renegotiation  Act  in  Octo- 
ber. Several  of  them.  I  think,  are  important 
enough  to  deserve  mention.  The  amend- 
ments passed  in  Octcber  cover  these  things. 
In  the  first  place  thry  permit  renegotiation 
by  an  over-all  time  basis  rather  than  contract 
by  contract.  That  has  the  advantage,  of 
course,  of  not  requiring  private  contractois 
to  allocate  costs  between  contracts  It  also 
has  the  advantage  cf  allowing  the  producer 
to  set  off  loss  on  one  contract  against  prof.t 
on  a  concurrent  contract.  There  are  also 
amendment*  putting  time  limits  on  renego- 
tiation. It  is  now  pr'ivided  thiit  unless  re- 
negotiation is  commenced  within  1  year 
after  the  close  of  the  fuscal  year  In  which 
the  contract  is  completed,  there  will  bP  no 
renegotiation,  which  I  think  ought  to  allay 
the  fears  of  those  who  bellevp  that  ,S  or  8 
years  from  now  they  will  be  hauled  up  and 
the  whole  business  gene  over  and  analvxed 

Another  provision  of  the  new  amendments 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  War  may  make  final 
settlements  which  are  not  the  subject  <  t 
renegotiation  Once  renegotiated,  that  Is  the 
end  of  It,  There  Is  also  a  provision  thnt 
the  Secretary  may  exempt  contracts  freni 
renegotiation  and  omit  the  renegotiatlcn 
clause  where  the  profits  may  be  determim  d 
with  reasonable  certainty,  or  where  other  pre- 
visions are  adequate  to  prevent  undue  profits. 
That  may  be  done  either  for  the  contract 
as  a  whole  or  for  the  first  period  of  the  con- 
tract. 

I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  that  we 
have  In  mind  a  unit  system  whereby  ve 
will  say  the  price  will  be  firm  for  the  perl(  d 
during  which  the  costs  are  being  ascertaliHcl 
In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  contract. 
I  believe  that  the  act  as  new  amended  and 
the  practice  under  the  act  will  prove 
successful. 

Bear  this  m  mind,  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment Is  Interested,  the  »ain»»  as  you  are,  in 
keeping  prices  at  a  reasonable  level  Our 
prices  are  made  up  by  c«sts  and  profit.'?. 
We  nrc  interested  the  sfune  as  you  are  in 
keeping  the  cost  to  the  contractors  on  • 
reasonable  level,  and  we  are  Interested,  and 
I  know  the  bulk  of  American  business  if 
intrested  in  keeping  profits  on  a  reasonable 
level.  If  we  don't,  v.'e  will  have  uncontrolled 
Inflation,  and  if  we  don't  have  the  War  De- 
partment keeping  a  firm  control  over  !•• 
prices,  and  you  have  the  Office  of  ?rlce  Ad- 
ministration in  the  field  with  an  elaborate 
pricing  formula.  That  ve^y  nearly  happened 
last  summer. 

We  have  now  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Oflice  of  Price  Administration  whereby 
they  will  keep  out  of  the  military-equipment 
field.  I  Applause  1  That  puts  upon  \is  the 
responsibility  and  the  obligation  of  policing 
our  own  back  yard,  because  if  the  volume 
of  production  in  the  military  field  were 
allowed  to  run  wild  so  far  as  prices  are 
concerned,  It  would  be  enough  to  wreck  the 
economy.  So  It  is  up  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department  to  make  sure 
that  their  costs  and  prices  are  kept  on  a 
reasonable  basis  and  on  a  rea.sonable  level. 
I  want  to  point  out  one  other  thing,  that 
since  we  have  had  the  price-renegotiation 
procedure.  I  don't  know  whether  it  la  acci- 
dent or  whether  it  is  design,  but  we  haven't 
had  any  more  cases  of  the  character  that  was 
presented  last  March  before  the  Na\al  Affaire 
Committee,  and  I  am  sure  thi't  American 
business  in  general  does  not  want  those  cases 
presented  as  If  they  were  samples  of  what 
was  going  on  all  over  the  land.  (Applause  J 
Well.  I  will  lay  off  that  subject.  I  might 
speak  a  few  words  about  the  Army's  man- 
power problem.  As  you  know,  we  now  ha' e 
aa  army  of  four  and  a  half  milUou  men.    IC 


Is  rather  curious  that  when  they  count  the 
men  they  never  count  the  officers,  and  yet, 
over  the  years.  I  guess  It  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  our  military  history,  the  ratio 
of  men  to  officers  seems  to  be  about  15  to  1. 
That  doesn't  m«au  that  every  15  men  are 
inarched  around  by  an  officer.  But  we  have 
so  many  ofBrert.  behind  de-ks  and  thuit;*  like 
that,  that  it  brings  the  ratio  up  about  like 
that. 

Next  year  we  expect  to  have  In  the  Army 
7,.5C0.Oo6  men,  and  that,  of  course,  does  not 
co\er  what  the  Navy  and  the  marines  and 
the  Coast  Guard  expect  to  have. 

I  have  heard  many  people  say  they  thought 
that  wi.s  too  high.  Well.  I  a' sure  you  that 
our  land  forces  today  of  the  United  Nations 
rre  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  land  forces 
cf  the  Axis  Powers.  There  Is  ncthin;?  like  a 
parity.  The  w.ir  must  be  won,  and  It  must 
he  won  by  large  forces.  I  am  not  talking  of 
mass  armies,  but,  nevertheless.  In  the  air 
end  on  the  water  and  on  the  ground,  it  will 
call  for  forces  the  like  of  which  this  Nation 
has  never  raised.  The  Axis  Powers  are  be- 
lieved to  have  over  500  divisions  The 
United  Nations  have  nothing  like  that 

So  I  don't  think  anybofly  who  is  informed 
on  the  sub.tect  at  all  can  dispute  the  need 
of  the   Army    f^r    forces  of   that   size. 

New,  of  course,  we  have  the  shipping  prc^b- 
lem.  I  think  we  will  all  prant  that  there  is  no 
U.^e  In  raising  an  army  of  that  size  if  there  Is 
no  prospect  of  u-ing  it  overseas  The  ship- 
plntT  sltua'ion  has  been  taken  into  rcc(  unt. 
We  h,ive  to  take  It  Into  acrount,  cf  course, 
upon  a  rather  sanjruine  ba&is  We  ccu'.d  not 
have  a  situation  develop  where  there  is  need 
of  the  men  In  the  fichting  theater?  overseas 
and  where  It  tu-ned  cut  that  there  was 
plenty  cf  shipping  but  we  didn't  have  the 
soldiers  or  the  munitions  to  send  on  the  sV.ips. 
So  I  take  it  that  it  Is  sound  to  say.  that  the 
Eize  of  the  Army  should  be  predicated  upon 
shipping  calculated  upon  an  cptimislic  basis. 

And  you  have  another  factor  to  take  Into 
account,  and  that  is  the  lap  In  time  due  to 
the  necessity  cf  training  It  is  the  Army's 
policy  to  train  units.  In  the  mam,  a  year  at 
least.  Not  every  man  In  the  unit,  because  If 
you  have  a  division,  we  will  «iv.  of  13.000 
men.  and  the  full  strength  Is  15.000,  you  can 
very  well  put  2  000  men  Into  that  division 
who  have  not  hii'J  a  year's  tralnlne.  and  the 
unit  will  be  a  lu'ly  tialned  unit.  When  you 
take  into  account  the  time  factor  due  to  the 
necessity  of  training,  and  training  for  a  con- 
siderable time  all  cf  ycur  combat  units,  we 
believe  that  the  figure  we  have  set  down  as 
the  goal  for  the  end  of  next  year  is  the  goal 
that  the  Army  must  stiive  for. 

Now,  there  is  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
country  can  stand  that  many  men  in  the 
Army,  particularly  in  view  of  the  commit- 
ments we  have  to  produce  munitions  for  the 
ether  United  Nations.  Rus-sia,  Britain,  China, 
etc.  We  believe  that  that  Is  possible.  We 
btlicve  that  an  army  of  that  eize.  along  with 
the  Navy,  marines,  and  Coast  Guard.  Wiil  not 
diminish  or  Impair  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  produce  the  necessary  weapun,s  for  tiiat 
army  and  the  arm.es  of  our  allie.s,  and  at  the 
E.ime  time  keep  up  the  es.-ential  civilian 
supplies. 


ADCEESS    EY    THOMAS     H.    BECK.    PRESIDENT,     THI 
Cr.OWTr.L-COLLJEa   publishing  CO. 

Mr  Secretary.  I  should  like  to  ti.ke  a  very 
f'w  nionient-s  on  behalf  of  this  distinguisncd 
audience;  first,  to  thank  you  for  a  very  at- 
tractive evening  and  important  Information 
ycu  have  convtyed  here.  I  wuu'.d  like,  also, 
that  ycu  should  know  th:.t  wc  have  in  this 
audience  leaders  In  industry,  in  nearly  every 
line. 

We  ha%'e  presidents  of  great  railroads  whose 
llnps  h.'.ve  done  an  outstanding  Job,  as  you 
well  knew.  undT  the  most  difUcult  circum- 
stances and  with  enormous  increases  In 
freight,  passenger,  and  military  traffic. 


Wc  also  have  great  shipping  men  and  ship- 
builders, bus  a.:d  truck  m.en  who  have  done 
thc.r  pait  We  have  men  here  from  the  prin- 
cipal r.iw  materip.1  lndusirie= — metals,  cop- 
per, steel,  aluminum  We  have  fabricators 
of  all  the.se  things.  We  also  have  a  great 
number  cf  aircraft  manufacturers  who  i.re 
deeply  interested;  munition  manufacturers; 
heitdi  of  g  eat  busi:.e^se.<  who  have  taktn 
tht.se  contracts  and  regirdless  of  renfgoi.n- 
tion.  regardless  of  profits,  have  g(-ne  en  wnh 
Increa'i-d  prnducli'n  to  win  Army  and  Navy 
E  awards;  some  of  them  as  many  as  three 
tlm&s  successively.  And  we  have  men  who 
are  ent^ag  d  in  the  di'iribution  of  civilian 
products,  who  are  trying  their  utmost  to  ob- 
serve governmental  ceilings,  governmental 
priorities  and  controls. 

Ill  fact,  I  think  I  am  utterly  safe  In  assur- 
ing you  that  you  have  btfore  you  here  mi 
audience  devoted  to  one  cause  only,  and  that 
is,  the  winning  of  this  great  w:ir. 

A  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago,  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  a  much  smaller  group 
men  sat  around  a  table  and  wrot.'  whi.i 
we  now  know  to  be  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, one  of  the  world's  greatest  docu- 
ments. Most  of  us,  ne.,rly  all  cf  us  know 
how  It  starts:  "When  in  tlie  course  of  human 
event.s."  Not  so  many  cf  us  remember  hew 
It  ends,  and  I  think  the  ending  of  that  great 
document  is  a  fitting  end  for  this  dinner, 
because  those  men  said  to  one  anotlicr; 
•■»  •  •  With  a  lirm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 


Address  of  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OKEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Paul 
J,  Raver,  the  Bonneville  Administrator, 
on  Octcber  27,  1942,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Inland  Empire  'Water- 
way A.sscciation,  at  Lf"A-i.vton,  Idaho, 
which  contains  much  factual  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
ConpTCss.  In  it  he  sets  forth  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  hydroelectric 
development  in  the  Columbia  River  area 
and  shows  the  preat  contribution  that  is 
being  made  to  our  war  effort  by  this  in- 
dustry, so  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I 
Include  Dr.  Raver's  address,  which  is  as 
follows: 

A  little  ever  a  year  ago,  about  6  months 
pricr  to  Penrl  Harbnr,  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  a  me-.ting  in  Portland — a  lunciieon 
meeting  cf  the  chamber  cf  commerce.  Tlie 
principal  speaker  of  that  m.ecting  was  Mr. 
Louis  Marlio,  former  head  cf  the  aluminum 
cartel  of  Europe  a-id  leading  aluminum  manu- 
facturer and  industrialist  of  France.  When 
Hitler  moved  In.  Marlio  moved  cut.  He  came 
to  this  coun.ry  v,iih  his  family  and  has, 
since  that  time,  devoted  his  knowledge  and 
his  energy  and  his  brilliant  industrial  ability 
to  an  analyi-is  of  the  war-prc<iuctlon  facili- 
ties and  abilities  of  this  country.  His  speech 
on  this  particular  occasion  was  directed  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  could  stop  Hitler. 

I  remember  the  significant  conclusion  of 
this  m.an  in  his  brilliant,  analytical  addres= 
He   said,   "IX  America   awakes   in   time — and 


that  means  now — the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try, if  properly  and  quickly  mobilized,  are  suf- 
ficient to  stop  Hitler  s  machine  If  you  wait, 
licwevcr.  It  will  be  too  late."  But  he  aclded, 
"I  think  the  United  States  can  co  It  1  have 
analyzed  the  production  lacilltie.s  and  I  think 
you  can  do  It.  One  of  ih  ■  rea-^or.s  that  1  leel 
so  confident  that  ycu  cf.n  is  becau-'je  you 
have  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams.  If 
you  d;d  not  l.ave  thc.'^e  great  pcver  facilities, 
it  would  take  you  tcxi  long  lo  develop  tlie 
necessary  power  capa.nty  to  build  the  kind 
cf  a  war-production  mnchine  that  Is  going  to 
be    necestary    lo   lick   Hitler." 

About  6  months  later  I  was  on  an  automo- 
bile trip  with  my  family  to  the  town  of  Cor- 
vallls.  OrcK.,  to  visit  my  dau^-hter.  a  student 
at  the  college  tliere.  We  w.re  spend. ng  the  , 
early  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  family  gather- 
ing, and  had  not  turned  on  our  radio  cr  paid 
any  particular  attention  to  the  discussions 
of  other  people.  ina.-much  as  it  was  a  family 
gathering,  and  we  decided  to  go  to  a  moving- 
picture  show.  While  at  the  theater  I  was 
called  to  the  telephone  My  exi  cutive  a.--- 
sistant  told  me  that  we  were  at  war.  It  v.as 
Sunday  afternoon,  December  7. 

He  said.  "I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  If  you 
were  hearing  the  radio  reports  and  were  dis- 
turbed about  w  liat  was  going  on  at  Bonne- 
ville that  I  could  relieve  your  mind,  because 
we  have  things  under  control."  Tl'e  organi- 
zation had  responded  to  that  neus  almost 
to  a  man.  The  many  executives  and  super- 
visory personnel  of  that  ore.anizatiOu  as-^em- 
blcd  at  the  J.  D.  Ros.s  substation  at  Vancouver 
and  prepared  an  orKani/i.tion  for  voluntary 
patrolling  cf  the  substation  and  towers  and 
oil^.er  important  electrical  farilities  until 
such  time  as  mere  permanent  protection  de- 
vices could  be  developed. 

The  spirit  of  that  organization  was  typical 
of  what  happened,  I  think,  to  all  of  us  when 
Pearl  Harbor  occurred.  While  up  to  that 
time  v,e  had  been  en^'agcd  in  a  lend-lease 
program,  and  we  were  the  so-called  arsenal 
of  democracy,  we  were  really  not  in  this  war 
until  Pearl  Harbor  was  hit.  Tlien,  regard- 
less of  our  prior  occupations,  or  what  our 
programs  may  have  been  or  what  our  alms, 
cur  purposes,  our  aspirations  may  have  been, 
we  all  realized  that  we  had  one  bi2  Job  to 
do — to  organize  ourselves  and  our  equipment 
and  our  facilities,  whatever  tliey  might  be, 
for  the  purpose  of  .saving  our  democracy 
through  an  all-cut  ftghtinc!  war. 

That  kind  of  spirit  dominated  the  Bonne- 
ville organization,  and  I  tiiink  you  oupiU  to 
know  that  the  power  facilities  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Dam  and  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  aie 
practically  100  percent  devote-d  to  war  effort. 
With  the  splendid  facilities  and  C(-OFeration 
of  the  three  agencies  of  the  Fedf^ra!  Govern- 
ment Involved  In  this  develrpment — the 
United  States  Army  engineers.  E'r.iin.ng 
every  effort  and  using  every  resource  lo  de- 
velop Bonneville  Dam  and  eet  all  of  the  10 
generators  in  and  functioning,  and  with  a 
similar  attitude  and  spirit  In  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  the  development  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  the  Bonne- 
viVe  Power  Administration  has  hr.d  the 
finest  kind  of  cxperation  and  ccxjrdinaticn 
that  you  can  find  any  place  among  Govern- 
ment Bgencies;  and  it  has  not  taken  a  lot 
cf  detailed  paper  work  or  red  tppe  or  confer- 
ence.s  either 

We  have  all  realized  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem r.nd  Importance  of  developing  the  great 
power  supply  of  the  Columbia  River  and  mak- 
ing It  available  where  it  was  needed  In  the 
quickest  pos.«lble  time  for  u.=  e  in  war  plants. 
As  a  result.  I  can  repe^rt  to  you  that  by  July 
of  this  coming  year,  If  existing  scl.edulps  are 
maintained,  these  two  dams  will  be  turning 
out  about  8,000,000.000  kilowatt-hcurs  p^r 
year  for  war  production  purposes  That  is 
more  power  than  Is  needed  or  used  for  ctip- 
plrlng  the  entire  metropolitan  area  of  P'cw 
York    City    wltn    lU    7,000.000    inhabitants. 
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Th.it  i^  fire  power.  If  you  please,  for  winning 
this  war. 

When  I  was  here  as  your  guest  about  a 
year  tigty  and.  previous  to  that.  2  years  ago. 
I  had  a  story  to  tell  about  the  develcpment 
of  the  Columbia  River  Two  years  hkd  it 
was  something  of  a  dream,  a  virion  of  tilings 
to  come  of  the  ptjssibilities  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment, agricultural  development,  and 
general  Improvement  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  region  through  the  widespread  use  of 
larRe  quantities  of  cheap  rlectrinty 

It  was  hard  for  us  to  visualize  what   was 
meant  by  larpe  quantities  of  electricity,  but 
this    8  000.000.000    kilowatt-hours    per    year, 
repre.senting    almost     1.000.000    kilowatts    of 
hydroelectric     generating     capacity     utilized 
almrst    continuously     throughout    a    years 
time,    represents    as    much    capacity    as   the 
combined    hydroelectric   and   steam    capacity 
of  all   of   the   privately    owned   and   publicly 
owned   ntilitie.s  of  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  while  we  are  talking  about 
that,  we  have  seen  the  near  completion  of  the 
Installation  of  that  tremendous  capacity  in 
thp  short  period  of  a  little  more  than  3  years. 
In    my    second    appearance    before    you    I 
repeated  that  story  with  some  variations,  and 
I  haven't  a  different  story  to  tell  today.     It 
is  still  the  -•■tory  of  the  Columbia  River,  and 
all   I   want    to  do   today   Is   to   report   on    the 
tremendous    progress    of    this    year,    during 
which  the  facilities  which  have  been  designed 
nnd  constructed  and  installed  for  peacetime 
purpo.'ics  have  been   turned   to   the  purposes 
of  winning  a  war.  and.  in  my  opinion,  turned 
effectively    and    quickly    to    that    purpose    in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  differtnce  between 
winning  and  losing  that  war. 

The  other  night  in  preparation  for  my 
appearance  here  I  looked  ovt^  the  notes  of 
the  talk  before  you  on  October  30,  1941.  On 
that  occa.'^ion  I  reported  that  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  dams  were  producing  358  000 
kilowatts  of  electricity  each  hour  I  told  you 
that  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  had 
placed  5  generators  in  action  at  Bonneville. 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation" 
had  one  gtnerator  turning  over  at  Grand 
Coulee.  As  of  today  I  can  report  to  you  that 
there  are  6  generators  producing  at  Bonne- 
ville and  a  great  addition  to  the  generating 
plant  has  been  practically  completed  there 
and  the  foundations  installed  there  await- 
ing the  Installation  now  of  the  4  remaining 
Benerators.  which  the  Army  engineers  soon 
will  begin  to  assemble.  At  Grand  Coulee 
dam  three  generators  are  producing  power. 

The  combined  rated  generating  capacity  at 
these  two  dams  ly  n,,w  626.000  kilowatts  as 
contrasted  to  358  000  kilowatts  1  year  ago. 
Ptirthermore.  I  can  report  that  as  of  today 
all  of  these  generators  are  operating  at  ap- 
proximately 10  to  15  percent  overload  capac- 
ity; that  is.  while  we  have  Installed  listed 
capacity  in  those  machines  of  626.000  kilo- 
watts, the  daily  reports  that  come  across 
my  desk  show  thase  generators  carrying  from 
695  000  to  700.500  kilowatts  every  day.  Tliat 
means  an  additional  75.000  kilowatts  of  ca- 
pacity over  and  above  that  for  which  the 
generators  are  rated.  So  you  can  see  from 
these  figures  that  the  production  at  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  tcdav  is  prac- 
tically twice  what  it  was  when  l'  reported 
to  you  a  year  ago. 

Here  is  another  contrast.  In  mv  talk  last 
year  I  told  ycu  that  more  than  325.000  kilo- 
watus  of  power  had  been  contracted  for  sale 
to  new  industries  coming  into  the  region  ard 
that  the  Siile  of  200.0CO  kilowatts  of  additional 
industrial  power  w.is  being  negotiated,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  525  000  kilowatts  of 
power  going  to  new  enterprl^e  Today  I  can 
report  that  this  total  of  525.C00  kilowatts  of 
contracts  has  grown  up  to  903.960  kilowatts. 
practically  all  of  it  for  new  industrial  enter- 
prises   for    war    purposes. 

Thus,  in  addition   to  nearly  doubling  our 
Ceiierating  capacity,  we  have  nearly  doubled 


our  market  In  a  12-month  period.  That 
means  much  to  a  sales  agrnry.  Entirely  aside 
from  the  importance  of  this  development  for 
war-production  purposes  it  means  dollars  In 
the  cash  register.  We  are  currently  running 
about  $10,000,000  per  year  revenue.  Tills 
will  reach  approximately  f  18.000.000  per  year 
revenue  by  July  of  next  year.  This  is  Im- 
portant to  all  of  you  who  are  Interested 
in  the  financial  success  of  these  great  proj- 
ects, because  on  their  demonstrated  need 
and  u-sefulness  financially  rest  the  po.sstbili- 
ties  for  future  developments  on  this  great 
river.  We  know  this  power  devel(jpment  Is 
a  pay-out  project. 

I  think  I  mentioned,  in  the  flr^t  talk  that 
I  gave  before  this  group  that  our  program 
was  a  pay-out  program,  and  this  war  develop- 
ment is  assisting  us.  of  course,  tremendously 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  in  demonstrating 
that  It  is  a  pay-out  program.  Thus  our  Job 
as  a  marketing  agency  at  Bonneville  becomes 
laying  our  plans  and  using  the  energy  of 
our  engineers  and  economising  and  executives 
Insofar  as  we  possibly  can  to  develop  a  peace- 
time program  that  will  hold  these  indus- 
tries as  a  part  of  the  permanent  economy  of 
this  region.  Our  Job  is  to  expand  these  in- 
dustries through  the  development  of  fabrica- 
tion and  proce>-ing  plants  to  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  communities  of  the  region  and  to  de- 
velop the  regions  agricultural  economy.  Inso- 
far as  these  new  Industries  provide  greater 
population  and  thus  new  markets,  for  the 
progress  of  the  farmers  at  home. 

Last  October  I  reported  to  you  that  the 
capital  investment  in  new  Industrial  plants 
was  approaching  a  total  of  $100,000,000.  To- 
day I  can  tell  you  that  this  plant  Investment 
has  approached  a  total  of  more  than  $200  - 
COO  000. 

I  told  you  last  October  that  within  a  few 
months  the  Pacific  Northwest  would  be  pro- 
ducing well  in  excess  of  200.000.000  pounds  of 
alununum  a  year,  and  tliat  it  l(X)ked  as 
though  this  might  be  raised  to  400,000.000 
pounds.  There  are  five  huge  aluminum 
plants  in  this  region  now  oi)erating,  some  of 
them  still  uncompleted:  and  Bonneville  is 
committed  to  deliver  to  them  power  enough 
to  produce  close  to  600.000.000  pounds  of  alu- 
minum annually,  almost  tliree  times  as  much 
as  the  production  pr.or  to  our  lend-lea.-e 
activities,  and  about  one-third  of  the  alumi- 
num for  the  total  airplane  production  pro- 
gram of  this  country. 

Finally,  as  an  entirely  new  development  In 
the  past  year,  I  can  report  to  you  that  the 
existence  of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams  has  forestalled  a  power  shortage  in  this 
area  in  one  of  the  worst  drought  periods  of 
Northwest  history.  This  has  come  about 
through  interconnections  which  we  have 
made  with  the  major  utilities  .systems 
throughout  the  region.  I  doubt  if  many 
people  have  realized  that  during  the  present 
autumn  months  stream  flows  in  the  North- 
west have  been  the  lowest  on  record.  Let  me 
quote  to  you  the  actual  statistics: 

•Stream  flows  west  of  the  Ca.-cade  Moun- 
tains In  the  Puget  Sound  retjion  are  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  less  than  the  minimum  of 
record  for  the  month  of  August.  13  percent 
less  than  the  minimum  of  record  for  Sep- 
tember, and  14  percent  less  for  the  first  half 
of  October.  East  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
they  are  approximately  6  percent  lesi,  than 
the  minimum  of  record  In  August.  42  percent 
le.ss  than  the  niinimum  of  recoid  m  Sep- 
tember, and  14  percent  in  the  first  half  of 
October." 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  Columbia  River 
flow  was  22  percent  above  the  minimum  in 
August.  10  percent  above  the  minimum  m 
September,  and  15  percent  above  the  mini- 
mum for  the  first  half  of  October 

Thi.s  great  resource  of  yours  ha.'^  kept  roll- 
ing along  during  this  drought  period  and  has 
supplied  the  necessary  water  to  keep  thc^e 
generators  rolling  and  turning  day  after  day 


at  an  overload  capacity  to  save  the  Northwest 
from  what  would  have  been  a  worse  power 
shortage  than  was  experienced  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  last  year. 

Last  year  the  shortage  of  water  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  the  resulting 
power  shortage  in  that  region  resulted  iii 
severe  curtailment  of  the  use  of  power,  and 
was  the  subject  of  political  and  other  kinds 
of  comment  throughout  this  Nation  When 
another  great  Government  project  situated  in 
a  region  which  has  exi)erienced  a  similar 
drought  as  one  existing  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  last  year,  through  the  fore- 
sight of  the  people  who  built  that  project 
and  had  it  In  working  order,  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  a  region  with  a  power  supply  that 
prevents  that  shortage  occurring,  not  a  word 
is  said  about  it  in  our  daily  press. 

Tlie  result  of  studies  made  by  Bonneville 
engineers  shows  that  the  combined  power 
resources  of  the  Seattle  and  Tacoma  .systems 
and  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  have 
been  ample  to  meet  the  powe-  requirements 
of  war  production  industries  without  the 
use  of  reservoirs  owned  by  other  utilities. 
either  privately  or  publicly  owned  and  with 
a  minimum  use  of  oil  for  fuel  for  the  gen- 
eration of  power  The  surplus  from  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  above  that  re- 
quired to  meet  the  total  demands  of  their 
own  con.sumers  hits  been  sufficient  to  delay 
the  withdrawal  of  water  from  private  utili- 
ties' reservoirs  some  2  months  later  than 
otherwise  possible,  and  thus  has  conserved 
the  power  for  use  in  Ortober.  November,  and 
December  at  the  time  when  the  stream  flows 
are  the  lowest  on  record  for  September  and 
October 

Because     of    this    fact,    utilities     systems 
throughout    the    region    must    now    depend 
upon    the   water   in    their  storage   reservoirs. 
If   they   had    no  water   the  power   supply   In 
this    region    would    b-    most    critically    short, 
and  precious  fuel  oil  and  hogged  fuel  would 
be  consumed      The  presence  of   the^e   dams 
has   prevented   that    from    happening      The 
Bonneville    administration    has    b?en    drop- 
ping   millions   of    klluw.itt-hours    into    these 
public-utilities  systems  since  the  last  of  July. 
This  story  may  be  reversed  this  spring,     if 
our  load  grows  as  anticipated  and  our  gen- 
erator schedules  remain   where  they  are.   wc 
will   have  a  shortage  of  about    190000   kilo- 
watts at  the  Bonneville  administration  next 
spring.    We  expect  these  private-utility  com- 
panies   to    lake    water    from    their    reservoirs 
next  spring  when  their  reservoirs  will  be  full 
because  of  the  heavy  rains  which  ordinarily 
come  In  the  spring  and  our  leads  are  goin? 
down  at  tlie  same  time,  and  supplv  power  for 
the     Bonneville     customers     through     that 
s},ring  period  until  the  additional  generators 
which  Colonel  Park  spoke  about,  are  brought 
in   at   B<inneville   Dam   and   additional    gen- 
erators are  brought  in  at  Grand  Coulee      So 
this  interconnection  can   be   mutuallv   bene- 
ficial and.  I  am  convinced,  will  be  if  we  need 
it 

During   the   months  of  July.    August,   and 
September  Bonnevllles  deliveries  have  totaled 
almost  352.000  000  kilowatt-houis  delivered  to 
municipal    and   utility  company   systems  fcr 
transfer    to    customers    of    those    companies 
Of  these  352.000,000  kilowatt-hours,  142  000- 
000    were   delivered    to   the   Portlai  d   General 
Electric    Co.    19  000  000    to    the    Seattle    City 
Light  plant.  81  000  000  to  the  city  of  Tacoma 
plant,  and  IIOOCOOOO  kilowatts  to  the  Wash- 
ington   Water    Power    and    Pacific    Pcwer    ft 
Light  Co.  systems,  all  cxclu.<ive  of  energy  de- 
livered    for     transfer.     Tiiese     deliveries     of 
power  by  Bonneville  are   net  deliveries  over 
and  above  any  amount?  of  p<jwer  which  these 
systems  have  delivered  to  us.     This  tremen- 
dous volume  of  power  has  enabled  these  ccra- 
panics  to  meet  demands  of  the  war.  and  the 
very  rapidly   Increasing   normal   u.--e  of  elcc- 
tiicity   ihroughoui   the  region,  and   to  meet 
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other  customer  demands  without  any  power 
rationing. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  contrasts 
which  I  have  Just  been  reciting  and  this 
year's  develcpments?  It  Is  simply  this — last 
year  and  the  year  before  last  and  the  year 
before  that  when  we  talked  about  the  future 
we  were  talking  alxiut  5  years  hence  or  10 
years  hence  cr  15  years  hence 

But  the  events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  chani.red  all  that  That  future  Is  no 
longer  a  docade  away  or  5  years  away  or 
even  1  year  away.  We  are  no  longer  Jogging 
along  In  pursuit  of  our  economic  destiny. 
That  destiny  hPs  suddenly  turned  upon  us 
r.nd  charged  straight  into  our  faces.  If  we 
rr.pecx  to  shape  It  to  our  purposes  we  must 
be  prepared  to  act  quli^kly  at  the  proper 
time  through  our  representatives  in  Con- 
press  and  on  our  own  Initiative  through 
organizations  such  as  yours,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  this  great  development  to 
peacetime  advantage  to  this  region  may  be 
iTst.  Because  of  the  war  situation  we  all 
realize  that  tliis  Is  not  the  time  to  act  on 
those  programs.  I  am  C(3nvinced.  however, 
that  this  is  the  time  to  be  thinking  about 
It.  know  what  the  program  should  be,  and 
make  such  plfns  as  we  can  to  be  ready  to 
act  when  the  time  comes 

What  n.ust  we  do?  We  must  expand  and 
Insure  the  permanence  of  this  great  new 
Northwest  Industry.  There  will  be  a  tend- 
ency to  let  down  on  tlAs  great  dtvelcpnient 
cf  the  river  on  the  a.<:sumpt:on  that,  having 
constructed  two  dams  and  secured  this  tre- 
mendous addition  of  power  supply,  we  have 
done  enough  for  the  next  20  or  30  years 

But  that  is  not  enough  By  developing 
Iccal  sources  of  raw  material  to  forward  this 
industry  economically,  we  can  make  It  per- 
manent and  make  It  grow.  We  mu^t  develop 
the  alumina  from  which  aluminum  Is  made 
from  our  own  clays,  which  exist  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Northwest.  We  must  de- 
velop our  own  phosphates  from  our  own 
phosphate  rock,  which  exists  so  abundantly 
in  Idaho;  and  this  development  will  require 
iremcndous  quantities-   of   electricity. 

We  must  continue  the  fight  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  fabrication  in  consumers'  goods 
industries — the  wealth-creating  activities 
which  grow  out  of  basic  indu.^trlal  develop- 
ments that  arc  already  here.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  make  an  alumlnmn  pig.  It  takes  11  kilo- 
watt-hours to  mske  1  pound  of  aluminum — 
that's  3  days'  supply  of  electricity  for  the 
normal  home.  And  after  you  have  made 
that  1  pound  of  aluminum  you  have  possibly 
a  paper  weight.  It  has  no  coaimerclal  \alue. 
because  it  has  no  use.  any  moie  tiian  a  piece 
of  pig  iron.  It  must  be  proce-sed  into  some- 
thing useful,  and  lh:a  proces.'-ing  constitutes 
the  wealth-creating  activity  that  makes  an 
economy  self-sufBcient.  We  must  fight  for 
these  wealth-creating,  'abor-usmg  activities, 
to  follow  up  and  b<  supp  >rtrd  upcn  the  ba- 
sic pig  aluminum   indutiri:il  development. 

Tnis  Is  true  of  the  otli^r  ba.slc  electro- 
chemicnl  and  electrometallurgical  Industries 
already  completed  in  the  Nortliwest.  Forg- 
ing and  casting  plants  to  make  truck  and 
trailer  parts,  other  heavy  transportation 
fcuipmcnt.  machine  tools,  airplane  parts; 
new  plants  for  the  construction  of  planes, 
new  types  of  planes  for  commercial  u.^e — all 
these  are  possible  developments  which  will 
put  our  Northwest  economy  on  a  sound  com- 
petitive basis.  We  must  see  that  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  this  ma.ximum  production 
is  not  hampered  by  a  price  policy  on  the  part 
of  any  single  control  group  that  will  prevent 
those  wealth -creating  activities  from  coming 
Into  being. 

A  skilled-labor  supply  Is  vital  to  any  grow- 
ing Industrial  economy.  The  labor  shrrtage 
is  already  acute  In  Portland.  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Spokane,  and  points  of  principal  shipbuild- 
ing activity  of  the  country's  war -production 


(  elTort.  Labor  haa  been  drained  out  of  these 
regions  and  it  needs  to  be  restored  and 
trained  to  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  work  more  with  our 
hands,  to  use  these  tremendous  natural  re- 
sources that  are  avllable  to  us.  By  fighting 
for  lower  freight  costs  for  the  products  of 
Northwest  Industry  we  can  Improve  this  in- 
dustrial economy  and  the  possibilities  for 
Its  permanence  In  peace.  The  freight-rate 
prr.blem  is  peculiarly  of  interest  to  you.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  products  from  the  man- 
ufacture and  processing  of  aluminum  can  be 
competitive  commc;cially  as  far  east  as  the 
Dakotas.  but  only  if  the  freight-rates  struc- 
ture Is  properly  adjvu^ted  to  the  Northwest 
Industrial  economy. 

Finally  we  must  keep  our  low-cost  power 
supply  ahead  of  the  demand.  I  think  this 
was  one  of  the  thini.'s  1  mentioned  in  the 
first  talk  that  I  made  before  th:s  group:  That 
power  In  large  quantities  needs  to  be  on  the 
shelves  waiting  for  a  buyer.  If  you  are  going 
to  develop  thi*  kind  oi  a  power  Indu'jtrial 
economy. 

When  an  Industry  wants  to  legate  It  cannot 
wait  2  years  for  a  power  supply.  The  great 
advantage  that  the  Northwest  has  had  In  this 
^Aar  effort,  of  course,  has  been  that  its  power 
supply  was  available  when  needed.  That  was 
trtie  even  before  the  war  started.  It  brought 
the  first  great  aluminum  Industry  to  this 
region,  fortunately  In  time  to  be  In  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  before  the  war  started. 
Such  majBslve  Industrial  developments  as 
these  require  a  Government  project  such  as 
Bonneville  in  order  to  get  strated.  To  ri.'.k 
the  capital  Investment  necessary  to  Install 
tremendously  expensive  generators  and  trans- 
formation and  transmis.'^lon-line  facilities:  to 
have  the  resulting  power  availpble  so  that 
when  the  Industry  knocks  at  your  dof)r  you 
can  say,  "There  Is  the  power  supply  needed. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  set  in  your  plant  and  go 
to  work."  That  Is  a  tremendous  advantatre 
to  you.  That  is  one  of  the  subsidies  your 
Government  is  giving  you  people  in  providing 
this  Investment  In  advance  of  the  market.  It 
Is  a  Government  development  program,  a 
program  designed  to  develop  the  resources  of 
this  region,  and  every  Government  program 
of  this  kind  risks  capital  In  advance  of  the 
development  In  order  to  bring  the  develop- 
ment about. 

We  must  keep  that  kind  of  a  program  be- 
fore us.  In  the  peacetime  program  that  fol- 
lows this  war  keep  an  extra  white  elephant 
or  two  on  the  shelf,  if  you  please. 

Of  these  various  problems,  power  and 
freight  rates  perhaps  are  the  most  important. 
Tl^e  pcwer  problem  is  particularly  difficult 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  making  plans  In 
sufficient  time  to  make  those  plans  effective. 
Our  planning  engineers  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Army  engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers  are  rr.aking 
plans  continuously  for  6  year?  ahead  We 
are  keeping  that  up  so  far  as  we  possibly  can 
with  the  limited  facilities  left  to  us. 

The  presently  scheduled  penprator  installa- 
tions at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  will 
take  care  of  the  immediate  needs  as  sched- 
uled by  the  War  Production  Board  It  might 
turn  out  that  a  year  from  now  additional  sup- 
plies of  power  will  be  needed  for  the  war 
effort,  Euppliea  which  could  only  be  provided 
by  the  cotistructlon  of,  say.  Umatilla  Dam  or 
Bcme  of  the  other  projects  which  we  at  Bonne- 
ville in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Army  engineers  have  laid  out  and  proposed 
as  the  next  steps  In  power  development. 

We  have  recommended  that  construction  of 
the  Umatilla  Dam  should  start.  Now,  as  I 
say,  that  is  practically  out  of  the  question 
with  the  present  critical  material  shortage. 
But  we  ought  to  be  ready  for  Immediate  con- 
struction whenever  that  great  site  Is  given 
to  us.  It  might  take  a  minimum  of  8  years 
to  bring  this  dam  into  production.    I  can  aee 


the  posEibillty  of  sruch  a  rudden  need  for  ad- 
ditional power;  I  t>eUeve,  alsj,  that  the  pres- 
ent Rcuteness  of  the  material  shortage  me.y  be 
licked  at  a  not  too  distant  date  I  be.ieve 
the  practical  policy  for  us  out  here  must  be 
one  of  extreme  watchfulness;  and  when  we 
see  proof  that  the  Nation's  supply  of  cnticiJ 
materials  has  been  stabilized,  we  should  call 
fcr  action  on  the  6.000.000-kllowatt  program 
enunciated  last  February  by  the  Bonneville 
Advi.-ory  Board,  composed  cf  Colonel  Park 
cf  the  United  States  Army  engineers,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
a  representative  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  Bonneville. 

This  progri^m  which  was  suggested  at  that 
time  involves  the  complete  instaliation  of 
the  generators  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  It  in- 
volves the  construction  of  Uiiiatilla  Dam  with 
630.000  kilowatts  of  capacity;  ct  F.ve-Mile 
Rapids  Dam  with  from  90.000  to  210.000  kilo- 
watts; Nez  Perce  Dam.  50  miles  south  of 
Lewtstor.  1.000.000  kilowatts  on  that  devel- 
opment. It  calls  for  ether  dams  on  the  up- 
per Columbia  and  the  expansion  of  projects 
in  western  Oregon  and  Washington  contain- 
ing more  than  2.000.000  kilowatts  ol  capacity. 

These  are  your  great  resources  out  here. 
When  we  speak  of  electrochemical  and  elcc- 
trometallurgical  developments  as  being  the 
basic  industrial  development  for  the  economy 
of  tlie  future  of  this  region  we  are  speakini? 
of  power  as  one  of  the  Ingredients,  one  of 
the  natural  resources  for  that  kind  of  a 
development  Power  Is  a  part  of  an  elec- 
trochemical and  an  electrometEllurpical  de- 
velopment Just  as  much  as  are  the  chem- 
icals and  materials  that  go  into  it.  You 
have  to  mine  those  metals  and  chemicals  and 
you  have  to  mine  your  power,  but  when  you 
mine  your  power  by  building  your  dams  you 
have  a  permanent  resource — an  oil  well  that 
never  runs  dry.  That  is  the  reason  It  Is 
the  greatest  resource  that  you  have  In  this 
region  for  your  future  economic  and  social 
welfare. 

As  I  have  been  naming  those  projects.  I 
am  sure  they  have  reminded  you  that  the 
solution  cf  the  power  problem  can  bring 
about  thj?  solution  of  the  Northwest  s  freight- 
rate  problem.  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon 
the  savings  in  freight  rates,  savings  which  will 
be  reflected  in  lower  manufacturing  costs  for 
the  Northwest  products.  Problem  No.  21, 
the  report  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Joint  In- 
vestigations, is  already  familiar  to  you.  That 
report  with  its  estimates  of  5  mills  per  ton- 
mile  as  a  probable  future  water  rate,  shows 
the  tremendous  possibilities  of  river  naviga- 
tion, both  in  direct  savings  and  in  its  cflect 
upon  rail  rates  As  I  say,  you  know  these 
details  better  than  I.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  new  is  that  here  we  have  a  cau.se  for 
common  action.  When  the  time  ccmes  to 
fleht  for  the  expansion  of  our  power  supply, 
which  is  necessary  to  assure  the  perma- 
nence and  expansion  of  our  new  Industrial 
economy,  we  must  be  ready.  That  ex;;anEicii 
when  It  ccmes  will  key  in.  It  seems  ta  me. 
with  the  development  of  the  great  Columbia 
Busm  project;  the  development  cf  that  new 
land  through  water  supply  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  to  tx.ke  care  of  new  popula- 
tions which  will  come  Into  this  area,  as  well 
as  those  already  here.  The  products  from 
that  additional  i?.nd  will  key  In  well  with  an 
Industrial  program  which  has  already  been 
e.^tabllshed.  which  is  providing  new  Jobs  and 
which  will  provide  through  those  new  Jobs 
the  new  markets  for  the  agricultural  products 
from  this  additional  land. 

We  must  be  ready  to  do  our  part  in  carrying 
en  an  integrated  program  of  river  develop- 
ment, power  development,  and  land  develop- 
ment because  those  projects  are  multipur- 
pose in  their  nature.  I  think,  however,  that 
now  is  the  time  to  fight  for  the  rrdudion 
of  freight  rates,  or  at  least  get  your  facili- 
ties organized  for  that  purpose  so  that  the 
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prod  jct3  of  that  Industry  can  compete  In 
the  markets  of  the  world  when  this  war  la 
ever. 

It  will  take  blitzkrieg  tactics  to  Jar  ovir 
friends  in  the  Ea.st  into  the  realization  that 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  they  have  a  power- 
ful tool  which  they  have  only  half  sharpened; 
and  that  the  way  to  sharpen  It  Is  through 
the  ultimate,  complete  development  of  power 
and  navigation  in  the  Columbia  River  water- 
•hcd. 


The  Prince  of  Peace  and  a  World  at  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


(IF 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

I'F    ^!ONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  tlie  Montana 
Standard,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  for  December 
25.  1942. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE   PRINCE   OF   PE.\CE    .^ND   A    WORLD   AT    WAR 

On  thi-s  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Pp:ice.  132,000  000  Americans  are 
entrenched  in  a  world  at  war. 

We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  sacrifice. 
to  danger,  to  sorrow,  and  misery.  We  have 
girded  ourselves  In  the  stern  habiliments 
of  war.  We  have  gone  out  to  meet  our  ene- 
mies and  h<i\e  accepted    the  gage  of  battle. 

All  of  tills  we  have  done  for  a  single  all- 
encompassmt;  purpose — to  win  the  victory 
of  peace,  to  make  God's  word  a  reality  on 
the  earth. 

It  was  from  the  throne  of  God.  ruler  of 
the  universe,  tliat  word  came  down  to  man- 
kind at  the  birth  of  Christ  m  these  sayings: 
"Fear  not;  for  behold.  I  bring  yc  u  good  tid- 
ings of  great  Joy.  which  shall  be  to  all  peo- 
ple. For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
City  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord  •• 

And  thereupon  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
ho't  appeared,  praising  God  and  feaying: 
"Glory  to  God  In  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

Our  enemies  have  denied  the  word  of  God. 
They  have  Houted  the  teachings  of  God. 
They  have  willfully  and  selfishly  sown  the 
seeds  cf  war  upon  all  the  earth.  They  have 
desecrated  the  temples  of  God  and  sought 
to  enslave  his  children.  They  have  set  their 
leaders  up  as  equal  with  God  They  have 
practiced  hate  rather  than  gcxxl  will.  They 
have  undertaken  to  eradicate  from  the  earth 
whole  races  of  men.  They  are  ruthless  and 
cruel. 

Our  purpo.se  in  this  war  is  to  bring  jjeace 
en  earth  and  good  will  toward  men.  not 
only  for  our  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of 
all  suffering  humanity  everywhere  and  for 
our  children  and  our  children  s  children. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months,  as 
our  war  effort  has  been  Intensifltd  day  by 
day.  about  the  hate  which  wc  have  for  our 
enemies 

It  IS  not  the  hate  for  individuals  or  na- 
tions; it  !.<:  hate  for  their  works  and  their 
purposes  Theirs  is  an  evil  design  for  the 
world.     We  hate  that  design. 

Our  enemies  have  lived  by  the  sword,  and 
by  llie  wurd  of  God  they  shall  perish  by  th« 
iwoxd. 


Our  leaders  have  pledged,  first,  peace  on 
earth;  then,  security  for  all;  then,  Justice  to 
ail  mankind      That  is  our  creed 

It,  is  to  achieve  that  great  desire  for  the 
whole  world  that  we  have  sent  our  ycung  men 
into  the  seething  cauldron  of  war  and  de- 
struction It  is  to  pccomplish  peace,  security, 
and  Justice  that  we  have  set  aside  so  much 
that  is  near  and  dear  in  our  way  of  life. 

But  the  flesh  is  weak  and  we  are  prone  to 
selrish  purjxise 

Let  us  be  sure  on  this  anniversary  of 
Christ's  birth  that  we  are  worthy — worthy  of 
the  cause  in  which  we  fight;  worthy  of  the 
white  knights  cf  Christianity  whom  we  have 
sent  forth  to  battle  throughout  liie  whole 
world  against  the  forces  of  evil. 

Let  us  wa-sh  from  our  minds  the  complexity 
of  detail  in  the  multitude  of  our  modern 
need.s  and  a.spirations. 

Let  us  remember,  first  of  all.  that  we  are 
men,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  to  do  God's 
work. 

Let  us  put  aside  selfish  design  and  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  en  this  holy  day  to  the  difficult 
problems,  the  heavy  sacrifice,  the  blood  and 
tears  and  sorrows,  the  .sweat  and  toil,  as  we 
perform  God's  work  in  the  .service  of  our- 
Ee'.ves  and  all  mankind. 

L«t  us  be  worthy  of  the  fight  which  our 
youth  Is  so  valiantly  making. 


Salary  and  Income  Limitations 


EXTENSION  OF  RB:MARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
James  G.  Patton,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  bt'fore  the  Amer- 
ican Forum  of  the  Air,  delivered  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Sy.stem,  on  Sunday 
evening.   January   10.    1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President  Roosevelt's  proposal  to  limit  not 
only  salaries  but  also  Incomes  must  be  sup- 
ported as  a  simple  matter  of  fair  play.  On 
April  27,  8  months  ago.  he  pointed  out  that 
tlie  indivisitle  seven-pclnt  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram was  interlocked  and  that  all  its  parts 
had  to  be  put  into  effect  if  the  rest  of  them 
were  to  be  effective. 

Today  six  of  these  seven  points  are  in  ef- 
fect. The  seventh,  which  was  No  1  on  the 
list,  is  not  in  effect;  it  is  resisted  by  powerful 
Interests  representing  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  American  people. 

Today  we  have  price  and  rent  ceilings, 
wage  stabilization,  farm  price  stabilization, 
rationing,  cuts  in  installment  buying  and 
I)eople's  savings — ncnspending— at  the  rate  of 
four  billion  the  first  quarter,  six  billion  the 
second  quarter,  seven  billion  the  third  quar- 
ter, and  nine  billion  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1942  a  total  of  f26 .000,000  000,  including  the 
purctiase  of  nine  billion  in  war  bonds. 

Only  point.  No.  1.  remains  unacted  on.  the 
limitation  cf  p>ersonal  and  corporate  profits 
at  a  low  reasonable  rate.  It  is  estimated  that 
1&42  profits  of  all  manufacturing  Industriea 
will  show  about  a  40  percent  rise  over  the 
1941  level  Congress  not  only  refused  to 
limit  all  incomes  to  $67,200  a  year,  or  925.000 


a  year  net  after  taxe?,  but  pas.^ied  the  worst 
tax  measures  in  our  history.  Today  low-in- 
come families  are  taxed  5  percent  en  every 
dollar  over  $12  50  a  week,  while  millionaires 
lie  in  the  Florida  sun  peeling  calluses  off 
their  thumbs  after  the  quarterly  chore  of 
counting  and  cashing  tax-exempt  coupons. 

Everyone  in  America,  except  the  very 
wealthy,  has  Joined  in  the  battle  against  in- 
flation. We  have  re.sponded  to  the  call  of 
otir  President  and  wartime  Comm.ander  In 
Chief. 

Talk  of  the  hardships  cf  living  on  only 
$25  000  Just  can  t  be  taken  seriously  by  farm 
people.  40  to  50  percent  of  whom  work  and 
sweat  and  worry,  marry,  raise  children,  edu- 
cate them.  live,  and  die  en  an  average  income 
of  $500  net  a  year  — that  is,  an  Income  of  $0 
to  $1,000  a  year — which  is  cut  by  variovw 
taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  to  a  net  of  ap- 
proximately $450  a  year  They  can't  believe 
that  the  proposed  limitation  v.ill  kill  am- 
bition and  enterprise  among  hleh-mcome 
persons.  I  do  not  think  they  believe  that 
high  incomes  necessarily  make  the  recipients 
less  patriotic  and  energetic  than  the  average 
run  of  American  citizens  who  are  prepared 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  complete 
victory  and    a  decent  peace. 

If  privates  in  our  armed  services  risk  ar.d 
give  their  live-s  at  wages  cf  $50  a  month,  if 
American  factory  workers  meet  their  family 
bills  for  rent.  food,  clothing,  transportaticn. 
and  taxes  out  of  the  present  average  weekly 
wage  of  $.38  86.  if  Generals  Marshall.  Eisen- 
hower and  MacArthur  can  be  relied  upon  to 
do  their  utmost  for  $9  699  96  before  taxes.  I 
think  that  Hedy  Lamarr  should  be  expected 
to  get  along  for  the  duration  on  not  mora 
than  $67,200  instead  of  the  $80  000  for  whlcU 
she  contracted 

This  iim.taticn  of  income — and  I  thinK 
that  instead  of  limiting  it  to  salaries  it 
should  be  extended  to  all  incomes,  as  th« 
President  recommended — is  not  primarily  a 
matter  of  increasing  the  tax  yield  to  the 
Federal  Treasury;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
making  a  small  token  payment  toward  parity 
of  sacrifice. 


Beveridse  Social  Security  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 
Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  a<:k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  a  very  well  written  and 
informative  article  by  Howard  M.  Nor- 
ton, appearing  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  for 
yesterday,  January  10,  entitled  "Sir 
William  Beveridge's  Social  Security  Pro- 
posals Had  Roots  in  System  Established 
in  New  Zealand." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlcTa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sui  WiLii.^M  Bevfridce's  Social  SEcrmiTT 
Proposals  Had  Roots  in  System  Estab- 
lished IN  New  Zealand — Plan  Was  Piloteo 
Through  Parliament  and  Administered  hi 
Dominion's  Present  Washington  Envot 
I  By  Howard  M    Norton) 

Washington.  January  9  —When  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bcveridge  dofled  his  hat  to  New  Zea- 
land's social -security  system  last  month.  h« 
turned  the  world  &potli^ht  lur  a  momest  on  a 
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nation  that  has  Just  come  through  social 
revQiUtlon  as  complete  as  the  one  Berertdg* 
proposes  to  haunch  In  England. 

By  inference.  Sir  William  doffed  his  hat 
also  to  the  m?u  who  fathered  New  Zealand's 
"revclutlcn"  and  guided  it  through  Its  early 
months. 

That  man  is  Walter  Nash,  now  a  member  of 
the  Pacific  War  Council  and  New  Zealand's 
Muiibter  to  W.w^hingtcn. 

CtTDH  ACT  THROUGH  P.*Rt  lAMENT 

With  the  support  al  U.e  late  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand.  M.cl-..-iil  Jc-cpii  S>vagc.  Na-h 
piloted  the  social  security  act  th:ou:ih  Parlia- 
ment nnd  then  becam*  New  Zealand's  first 
minister  of  S'  c.al  security. 

Today,  in  h.s  panelled  cffice  in  the  Lega- 
tion building  at  27  Observatory  Circle,  here. 
Minister  Nn'h  described  his  nation's  social- 
sccuri'v  -et-up-a  set-up  thnt  Beveridge  sin- 
gled out  as  the  only  one  In  any  way  similar 
to  his  owu  plan  In  comprehensiveness  and 
method 

The  program  ccsts  Nfw  Zealand  5  percent 
or  ber  national  income  from  all  sources,  indi- 
vidUid  aj-.d  cctporaticn.  Mr.  Ntt-h  laid. 

GENEn.VL  REVENVE   AVAILABLI 

If  it  happens  to  cost  more  in  i-.ny  one  year, 
tlie  deficit  comes  out  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment revenue. 

For  their  racney,  the  New  Z'-«landers  get 
immediate  benefits  ns  well  ns  p-cmlse  cf  se- 
curity In  the  future.     Thty  get— 

1.  Free  hospitalization. 

2  Free  medlci.l  treatment. 

3  Free  medicine. 

4  Free  maternity  care  rv.A  crn«uU»ttrn. 
5.  ML^ccllanecus  free  medlewl  ."ervices 

6  Superannuation  psym^i^ts  to  eTery  man 
and  woman  who  renches  the  age  cf  65— rich 
and  poor  ahlic. 

7.  An  cld-age  pension  for  persons  60  year.s 
and  older. 

8  Caoh  p.ivments  to  familler,  in  the  lower- 
Income  b:acltet«»— the  payments  b^ecl  on  th  ■ 
number  of  children  and  size  cf  Incoaie. 

9  Widows'  benetiU. 

10  Orphans'  benefits. 

11  Invalids'  benefits 

12  Benefits  lor  dt^abied  miners. 

13  Sickness  benefits. 

14  Unemp.'o\-ment  benefits. 

Aside  from  ihes<.  every  New  Zoalitnd  school 
child  gtts  a  half  pint  of  milk  ti<£e.  daily,  and 
an  apcle  a  day  when  apples  are  in  season 
(this  helps  do  ayr&y  with  New  Zealand  s  e-ax- 
plus  apple  crept .  In  additwn,  every  S  raonOi.^ 
each  child's  teeth  are  examined  Irte  of 
charge. 

OPTRATrON  COST  ABOVI   COLLBCTIOM 

Lait  year  (the  year  ended  March  31,  19421 
the  social-K€Curity  collecaoiis  amounted  to 
»55.0O0.C0a.  but  the  cpcraticn  of  the  system 
cobt  »73.5C0,OOO.  Tlic  deficit  was  made  up  out 
of  ordinary  revenue. 

TlMit  year.  New  Zealai^d's  total  natlcnnl  in- 
come from  all  sources  was  $1,100,000,000. 
(PopuUtion;    1.641.000) 

[In  these  computations  the  New  Zealand 
pound  i»  figured  at  the  old  standard— £1 
equals  $5.  Thia  Is  used  rather  than  the 
present,  lower  exchange  rate,  because  It  gives 
a  truer  picture  of  the  actual  value  of  New 
Zealand's  inconui  in  terms  of  our  money  ] 

ThiB  year  aU  benefits  under  the  social- 
aecuntv  plan  »cre  Iricrea&ed  by  5  percent 
except 'Uie  lamily  benefiu.  which  were  in- 
c  eased  by  50  percent— from  »1  to  »1.50  a 
child.  The  o\-er-all  U^crease  took  the  form 
of  a  coet-of-livmg  bonus,  because  the  cost 
of  living  had  risen  by  that  much. 

NO   DEDUCTIONS  AFX   IXARE 

The  social-security  levy  Is  a  flat  tax  of  5 
percent   on  evervbody— with   no  dpdwtlons. 

This  monev  t5  put  into  a  special  account 
known    as    the    social-security    fund.      The 


benefits  themselTCs  and  miliUry  pay  and  al- 
lowauces  and  certain  Income  of  persons  un- 
der the  age  of  16  years  are  the  only  classes 
of  Income  exempt  from  the  paj-ment  of  this 
tax. 

The  tax  Is  deducted  at  Its  source  In  the 
case  of  incomes  derived  from  wages  and  sala- 
ries, and  In  otlier  cases  Is  paid  quarterly  on 
the  baMs  of  an  annual  declaration  of  Income 
received. 


SraSIDT    IS    PROVUSD 

Into  the  BOChil-secuTity  fund  each  year 
there  15  also  F>ut  a  subsidy  from  general  tax- 
ation revenue  soifflclent  to  meet  the  fund's 
annual   budgetary  requirements. 

For  the  present  financial  year  the  soclal- 
.cerurity  expenditure  is  expected  to  reach 
$80,990,000.  toward  which  sum  social-security 
taxntion  will  vield  $55,750,000. 

About  HSObo.OOO  will  have  to  be  paid  as 
a  sufc£.dy  out  of  the  general  tax  fund.  The 
rest  will  be  taken  from  cash  balances. 

Another  flat  tax— 75  percent,  with  no  ex- 
emptions—is levied  for  national  security, 

INCOMX  TAX  STARTS  AT    12.3    PKRCEWT 

Over  and  above  aU  'hts.  New  Zealand's  rejru- 
!ar  income-tax  rate?  start  at  12  5  percent  of 
tlie  first  $500  over  th.^  allowable  deductions 
and  exemptions,  and  reach  a  maximum  of 
90  percent. 

(For  the  sinfle  man  the  maximum  tax  Is 
reached  at  $12,700  ) 

New  Zealand's  social  theories — which  are 
the  theories  al  the  Labor  Party  and  the  pres- 
ent labor  goTcrnmenl — are  ieummed  up  thus 
by  Mr    Nash: 

"Tlie  first  charge  on  all  wealth  created  is 
the  care  of  the  aged,  the  young,  the  ailing, 
and  all  those  engaged  in  the  production  ol 
essential  utmtles." 

MAIN    OBJECT    or    PLAN 

"One  o<  the  main  objects  of  the  New 
Zealand  acbeme,"  he  ccntiuued,  "is  to  6o 
away  with  the  stigma  of  charity  which  had 
attach*d  previously  to  various  schemes  for 
peiiiiions.  auch  as  old-age  and  unemployment 
allowancee.  and  to  recogn'^ze  that  there 
should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  wealth  of  the 
country  to  provide  Icr  those  people  who  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves  " 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  free  medi- 
cal and  hospital  s?rvlce  fcr  a'.l  persons  ordi- 
narily resident  in  New  Zealand,  withcut  re- 
gard to  econcmic  sta'.us,  race,  or  nationality. 

AU  maternity  attention  1<?  free  The  phv- 
sician  is  paid  by  the  Oovrrnment  for  atten- 
tion given  to  all  mothers. 

When  the  mother  dees  nc>t  go  into  a  hos- 
piu.1.  a  nvirse  is  provided  free  for  14  cHiys  Just 
bUure  childbirth  and  for  a  period  after  tha 
child  has  been  delivered. 

MIDICINE   IS  PROVIDEn 

All  medicines  are  free,  provided  they  are 
p^e^crlbed  by  a  doctor  and  come  on  the 
pharmaceutical  list 

AH  general  practitioner  Ueatment  is  free, 
the  doctor  being  paid  later  by  the  state. 

If  the  patient  pays  him  direct,  the  fee  (tip 
to  a  certain  figure)  can  be  received  from  the 
state. 

Service  In  all  public  hospitals  is  entirely 

free. 

If  a  person  desires  to  go  to  a  private  noe- 

piuU.  he  may  do  so.  and  the  average  cost  of 

maintenance    Is    paid    to    the  owi^er    of    the 

I    private  hospital,  the  patient  then  paying  any 

diflfereuce. 

SOMB    TBIATMJKNTS    NOT    COVERED 

Except  In  public  hospitals,  certain  types  of 
treatment  are  not  provided  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  to  primarUy  coricerned 
with  that  given  by  general  practitioners. 

The  aervleee  of  recognized  specialists  are 
outside  the  scope  of  medical  benefiu.  and 
some  other  services  are  excluded.  Principal 
ol  these  are — 


1  Ad-niuistering  of   ano^thot'cs 

2  Medical  .examination  for  the  obtaining 
of  a  medical  certificate 

3.  Treatment   of   venereal  disease. 

4.  Extraction  of  teeth  by  a  doctor. 

The  m.etlicnl-brnrflts  pv  rtion  el  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  operates  lil:e  this: 

A  wcu!d-be  patient  names  on  a  special 
form  the  doctor  of  his  choice 

The  doctor  then  signs  the  fcrm  and  f(T- 
wards  to  the  social-wcuriiy  auihoritiefc  a 
list  of  his  patients. 

RKCUVBS    "CAPITATION  '  FIX 

For  these  patients  he  either  receives  a 
"capitation"  fee  of  $3.75  a  year  a  naone.  pins 
mileage  fees  if  the  patient  lives  ouUHle  the 
area  he  would  normally  be  expected  to  serve, 
or  a  fee  of  $1.87  for  any  occssioa  ou  which 
medic-al  services  were  provided. 

The  fee  is  raised  to  $3  12  if  he  is  required 
to  provide  services  at  ni^ht  or  on  Sundars 

The  doctor,  instead  of  clatramF  the  amount 

to  which  he  is  entitled  under  social  security. 

imay  '•ecelve  a  direct  payment  from  the  pa- 

llllent.  in  which  case  the  patient  then,  in  turn. 

can  recover  the  amount  ol  the  fee  from  the 

State. 

This,  of  course,  leaves  It  open  for  the  pa- 
tient to  pay  more  for  tlie  services  if  he  wishes, 
but  the  doctor  is  prevented  by  law  from 
claiming  more  than  the  sum  prcbcrlbed, 

COX-BmNMINT-OWNKD  HOSnTALS 

Ninety  percent  of  New  Zealand's  hosplUl.'* 
are  go%"emment -owned  and  most  of  those 
that  are  not  owned  by  the  government  have 
ccntractod  with  the  government  to  accept 
patients  whose  medical  care  is  undt'rwritten 
by  the  social  security  system. 

For  hospital  care  durlm^  t?ie  conflneroent 
pericd,  the  social-security  fund  ncnnaljy 
pays  $55  a  patient  to  the  private  hc.spiUl*. 
For  juiv  hot-pitai  treatment  given  prior  to  or 
EUbEequent  to  the  confinement  perkxl.  tliC 
fund  pays  $1  50  a  day. 

Lists  of  hospitals  which  have  entered  Into 
contracts  with  the  social-securi'y  system  are 
displayed  m  postoffioes  and  district  .oflices  of 
the  health  deparuaient.  Lists  of  obstetric 
nurses  lUider  contract  to  the  tjovernment  also 
are  published. 

FLAT    EATl    rOX    irOXSt 

The  fund  pays  the  nurse  a  flat  rate  nf 
$55  50  for  her  care  cf  the  patient  during  the 
days  ol  labor  and  the  14  days  following.  If 
she  did  not  act  as  midwife,  she  receives  $50  50. 

A  part-time  vi«iting  nurw  is  paid  $27  &0. 
or  $22.50.  depending  upon  the  capacity  In 
which  she  attends  the  patient. 

Only  six  doctors  in  all  New  Zealand  have 
rcfufed  to  sign  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  maternity-benefit  pUn. 

The  contract  provides  that  the  doctor  will 
receive  from  the  sccial-security  fund  a  sUnd- 
ard  fee  of  $26  25  for  attending  a  ncnnal  con- 
finement and  glviuf  antenatal  advice  Addi- 
tional fees  are  paid  if  he  provictes  special 
services.  

HOSPrrAL    BENWFTTS 

Under  thi.s  part  of  the  plan  the  resident  cf 
New  Zealand  receives,  fiee  of  charge,  full 
hotepitaliaation.  This  includes  medical  and 
■urgical  Ueatment  and  nursing  care  In  and 
cut  of  the  hcepital.  IsclaUcn  under  medical 
supervision,  and  medical  observation. 

Tlie  fund  pays  the  hospital  boards  for  thesa 
services  at  the  rate  cf  $1  50  a  day  for  each 
patient  (except  in  a  Karltane  hospital,  where 
a  mother  accompanies  her  infant,  in  which 
case  the  payment  is  $2  25  a  day).  The  bal- 
ance of  the  cost  cf  maintenance  is  shared 
equally  by  the  State  and  local  authotitie*. 

X-ray  diagnostic  servicee  also  have  been 
available  to  New  Zcalanders  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  since  August  11,  1941.  freo  of 
charge.  These  services  do  not  iiwlude  X-ray 
phGtographi  made  for  denial  purposes. 
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rNIVDtS.U.    ST-PKRANNUATION 

"An  entirely  new  principle  embodied  in  our 
Social  Security  Act  Is  that  of  universal  su- 
perannuation." Mr.  Nash  said. 

"Th*  idea  behind  it  is  that  the  qualification 
for  age  benefits  should  not  be  determined 
by  the  amount  of  money  saved,  but  should 
b*  paid  to  the  individual  because  it  is  his 
right  to  receive  it. 

"The  payment  Is  made  because  the  Indi- 
vidual has  reached  the  age  of  65  and  has  done 
a  jhare  of  work  in  that  time  that  entitles 
him  to  the  pajinents.  It  is  not  paid  because 
he  is  poor." 

This  plan.  Mr  Nash  added,  helps  to  remove 
the  stigma  of  chanty  from  all  the  other  kinds 
of  benefit  payments. 

Payments  of  this  sort,  he  asserted,  involve 
B  l<jt  of  money  and  must  be  increased  grad- 
ually. Therefore,  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment b^gan  by  paying  $50  in  1939  to  each 
person  eligible  for  superannuation.  The 
payment  is  b^lng  increased  by  $12  50  yearly 
until  1968.  when  it  will  reach  the  maximum 
cf  $290  yearly  a  person. 

AGE    BENEFITS 

To  receive  age  benefits — which  are  apart 
from  the  universal  superannuation  pay- 
ments—  the  applicant  ma«t  be  at  least  60 
years  old  and  fulfill  prescribed  residence  and 
other   residence   requirements. 

He  then  receives  a  pension  of  $7  50  a  week. 

But  he  Is  not  p.rihlbited  from  working. 
He  may  earn  up  to  $5  a  week  on  the  side  and 
still  receiv3  his  pension,  if  he  is  single  or  if 
his  wife  also  la  receiving  a  pension,  and  as 
much  as  $12.50  a  week  if  his  wife  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  a  pension.  Or  he  may  have  invest- 
ment income  in  these  amounts. 

But  if  his  income  exceeds  the  amounts  al- 
lowed, his  pension  Is  reduced  m  accordance 
vith  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

"We  are  not  at   present  paying  benefits  to 
old   people  to  p°nnit   them   to  leave  capital 
to  others."  Mr.  Nash  explains. 
widow's  benefits 

A  widow  with  dependent  children  receives 
"•6.25  a  week,  plus  $2  50  a  week  for  each  de- 
pendent child,  with  a  limit  of  $22  50  a  week. 

She  may  also  have  Hclditlcnal  income  with- 
out disqualifying  for  the  pension,  but  tliere  is 
B  fixed  limit  to  this  additional  income.  If 
she  exceeds  the  limit,  the  pension  te  redf.ced 
m  proportion  to  the  excess. 

The  widow  without  children  receives  a 
benefit  of  $5  a  week,  and  may  have  an  addi- 
tional income  of  $5  from  otl^cr  sources  with- 
out   l.slm?    any    part    of   the    benefit. 

When  the  widow  reaches  60  years  of  age 
the  jtarly  benefit  Is  reducible  by  $5  for  every 
•  50  of  accumulated  prop>erty  In  excess  of 
$2,500,  as  If  she  were  an  applicant  for  age 
benefits. 

ORPHAN  S    BE.NEFTTS 

An  orphans  benefit  Is  paid  m  respect  of 
any  orphan  born  m  New  Zealand,  or  whose 
la.st  siirvivmi;  parent  lived  in  New  Zealand 
for  the  3  years  before  his  or  her  death,  pro- 
vided the  child  is  not  maintained  In  a  state 
institution 

The  Ixnefit  must  not  exceed  $3  75  a  v.eek. 
or  S195  a  year  ar.d  Is  reducible  if  other  mccme 
1>  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan 
The  money  is  pa^d  to   the  gtiardian. 

FAMILY  BENEFITS 

If  the  income  of  any  eligible  New  Zealand 
family  is  not  more  tlian  $26  25  a  week,  the 
laiher  or  mother  may  apply  for  a  family 
b<?nefit  payment  of  $1  50  a  week  for  each 
child  in  tfie  family  under  16  years  of  age 
( 18  If  the  child  IS  In  schoul ) 

The  law  requires  that  the  family  benefit 
be  paid  to  the  mother--not  to  the  father — 
reRardless  rf  whether  the  mother  or  father 
applies  for  the  benefit. 


INVALID  S    BENEITTS 

Invalids  over  16,  but  net  old  enough  to 
qualify  for  age  benefits  are  qualified  to  re- 
ceive invalid's  benefits.  The  invalid  must  be 
permanently  incapacuattd  for  work  through 
accident,  illness,  or  congenital  defect,  or  be 
totally  blind,  and  the  'nca^acity  for  which 
the  benefit  is  claimed  mu-st  not  be  self-ln- 
Eicted  or  self-lnductd. 

Benefits  start  at  $5  a  week  for  single  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age.  A  married  man 
or  wldowc  with  dependent  children  would" 
receive  $7  50  a  week,  his  v.ife  (if  eligible 
I  under  tlie  law)  would  receive  an  additional 
]  $2  50  a  week,  and  he  would  receive  $2.50  a 
I'  week  for  each  dependent  child. 

Small  incomes  apart  from  the  invalid's 
benefits  do  not  disqualify  the  invalid  under 
the  social  security  law  so  long  as  the  outside 
income  does  not  exceed  amounts  prescrlt>od 
by  law. 

MINERS   BENEFITS 

Tills  Is  for  miners  who  have  become  dis- 
abled at  their  work.  The  rates  are  $7.50  a 
week  for  the  miner,  plus  $2  50  a  week  for  his 
wife  and  $2  50  a  week  for  each  child  under 
16.  The  nia.\iinum  payable  in  any  one  cate 
Is  $32  50  a  week. 

MAORI    WAR    BENEFITS 

Maori  war  benefit  i.s  payable  to  any  person 
who  served  in  any  of  the  Maori  wars  and  was 
awaided  a  medal  for  active  service  in  such 
wars . 

The  rate  is  $7  50  a  week,  and  It  Is  not  re- 
ducible on  account  of  Income  and  property 

SICKNES.S   BENEFITS 

Every  person  over  16  years  of  age  who  has 
lived  in  New  Zealand  not  less  than  a  year  Is 
entitled  to  receive  a  sickness  benefit  if  he  Ls 
temporarily  incapacitated  for  work  throuch 
sickness  or  accldont  and  has  thereby  svitTerrci 
a   less  of  salary   or  wngps  or  other  earnings. 

Persons  16  to  20  years  old  without  de- 
pendents get  $2  50  a  week.  All  others  get  $5. 
An  additional  $3  25  is  pnd  to  the  applicant 
who  IS  married,  to  cover  living  expen.ses  of  his 
Wife.  For  each  dependent  child  he  gets  an 
additional  $2  50  "The  maximum  payable  in 
any  one  case  is  $20  a  week. 

The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
duce the  rate  If  the  applicant  V.  is  other  In- 
come. 

t'NFMPLOYMENT    BENtFITS 

Every  person  over  16  years  of  age  who  has 
resided  In  New  Zealand  not  less  than  12 
months  is  entitled  to  receive  an  unemploy- 
ment benefit  If  he  is  capable  and  willing  to 
work  and  i;^  unable  to  find  work 

Persons  16  to  20  ycais  old.  without  depend- 
e.its.  receive  $2  50  a  week,  all  others  $5  a  week. 
For  his  wife  the  applicant  receives  an  addi- 
tional $3  25  and  fnr  each  dependent  child 
$1  25  weekly  Not  more  than  $20  a  week  is 
payable  in  any  one  ca.se.  The  payments  are 
subject  to  reduction  at  the  di.scretion  of  the 
authorities  if  the  applicant  or  Ills  wife  or  chil- 
dren receive  other  Income  or  own  property 
considered  sufBcient  to  care  for  at  least  part 
of  their  needs. 

EMERGENCY    BENEFITS 

An  emergency  benefit  may  t>e  granted  by 
the  Social  Security  Commission  on  the 
grounds  of  hardship  to  any  person  who.  by 
reason  of  age.  physical  or  mental  disability, 
domestic  circumstance,  or  any  other  reason, 
is  unable  to  earn  enough  t<)  take  care  of  him- 
self and  dependents  yet  Is  unable  to  qualify 
for  any  other  monetary  benefit  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

New  Zealand  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to 
adopt  a  svstem  of  scx-lal  benefits 

The  history  of  the  m-ovemt-rit  In  New  Zea- 
land goes  back  50  years  to  a  system  of  age 
benefits  adopted  in  ihe  1890s. 


Then  followed  a  system  of  widows"  b'^ncflts 
and  still  later  a  system  of  benefits  for  miners. 

It  wa-s  not  until  tlie  labor  Party  came  into 
power  m  1935  that  the  social  security  sys- 
tem wiLS  revised,  unified  and  broadened  to 
Its  present  scope  The  present  law  came  Into 
eifect  in  April  1939 
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How  To  Face  a  World  at  War  atid  Still 
Believe  in  the  Church 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF    TEKNE-^SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  8,  1943 

Mr,  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  i-emarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  follov^ing  .sermon 
by  Rev.  ChfTord  E.  Barbour,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.: 

The  subject  this  morning  Is.  How  Can  We 
Face  a  World  at  War  and  Still  Believe  In  the 
Church?  and  for  the  back.ftround  of  our  think- 
ing I  take  several  ver.'es  from  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  chapter  24: 

"And  If  It  seems  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the 
Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve: 
whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served 
that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or 
the  gods  of  the  Amcntes,  In  who.<e  land  ye 
dwell:  but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
serve    the   Lord 

"And  the  people  answered  and  said.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord,  to 
serve  other  gods." 

I  say  the  subject  Is.  How  Can  You  Face  a 
World  at  War  and  Still  Believe  in  the  Church? 
I  know  something  about  war,   and— I  don't 
like  It.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  a  gocd 
deal  about  It      I  was  in  the  la.'^t  one  as  mucli 
as  anyone  can   be   who  l^n't  carrying   a  gun, 
and  I  was  In  it  a  good  deal  more  than  many 
who  did   carry  guns.     I   was  on   the   French 
front    for  6   months— I    mean   on    the  front. 
I    don't    mean    in    »ance  -  I    mean    In    the 
trenche.';.  when  theie  were  trenches,  and  right 
behind  the  enemy  after  they  had  b:>en  driven 
out  of  their  trenches.     I  was  with  the  Young 
Men's    Christian    Association.     It    wasn't    a 
very  much-ltjved  organization.     Yet  my  divi- 
sion made  us  honorary  members  of  their  a-^so- 
clatlen.     There  were  33  of  u';.     The  mm  who 
was  at   the   head   of   ils   would    have   been    a 
general  in  anybody's  army.     We  had  to  work. 
There  wasn't  any  choice  and  we  had  to  work 
where  it  needed  to  be  done,  when  it  needed 
to  be  done,   whatever  the  conditions  might 
be.     Five  out  of  our  number  received  phys:cal 
wounds      One  little  preacher  had  his  ear  shot 
off.     Now  that  wasn't  an  accident — that  hap- 
pened   where    the    bullets    were    flying.     And 
that's  fairly   close   to    being   serious,   if   you 
Would  like  to  know.     Another  had  his  shoul- 
der blown  open  with  shrapnel.     Another  had 
both  legs  -iiot  up.     Then  there  were  two  other 
casualties  I  don't  remem.ber      There  were  11 
gassed.     I    was    gassed      I    was    gashed   with 
phofgene  gas       It    doc-n't    happen    very    far 
from    the    fighting      For    5    years    I    suffered 
succeeding  fits  of  depre<ieion      About  every  3 
weeks  for  about  3  or  4  days  I  went  through  a 
period    of    deep    depression.     It    wasn't    very 
enjoyable 

I  say  I  don't  like  war  I  don't  like  It  for 
what  it  mean-s  to  uur  physical  life  I  don't 
like  It  for  all  tlie  ghastUness  of  living  in  an 


area  of  conflict — the  mud.  and  the  filth,  and 
the  cooties,  which  ordinarily  aren't  anything 
to  be  laughed  ofl.  And  flies — flie*  are  almost 
the  worst  thuig  that  bappcuj*  living  at  the 
front! 

I  don't  like  It  for  what  It  does  to  boys' 
bodies.  One  night  In  Chateau-Tliierry 
1.100  boys  went  through  our  field  hc-^pital. 
There  weren't  enough  men  in  the  medical 
corps  to  care  for  them  so  thoae  of  us  who 
were  able  worked  both  day  and  night  as  long 
as  we  cculd,  caring  for  boys  in  various  stages 
of  serious  wounds. 

I  say  I  don't  like  war.  I  speak  as  one  who 
knows.  I  dont  like  it  also,  because  generally 
It  doesn't  get  what  you  are  after.  The  world 
certainly  was  not  saved  for  democracy. 
However,  I  still  contend  with  anybody  that  it 
was  saved  from  something  pretty  bad.  Maybe 
not  for  what  we  would  have  liked,  but  from 
R  world  that  would  have  been  far  wcrse  had 
v.e  lost. 

I  don't  like  war  but  i  think  there  are  some 
things  worse  than  war.  Defeat  is  worse  than 
war.  The  loss  of  the  things  that  mean  more 
than  life  is  worse  than  war — the  things  that 
are  spiritual.  If  we  lose  this  present  war  on 
the  fields  of  br.ttle.  we  will  see  a  society  sup- 
ported by  a  government  controlled  by  ma- 
terialists; a  society  In  which  ideals — the 
Ideals  of  honor,  and  Integrity,  and  honesty, 
and  kindness,  and  love,  and  God — will  be 
denied  expreselon. 

I  am  not  speaking  out  of  my  Imagination. 
Two  years  ago  an  edict  was  sent  from  Hitler 
to  the  gaulelter  of  Poland.  The  order  said: 
"There  shall  be  no  religious  organizations  per- 
mitted." Fellowships  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ist, but  fellowships  only  for  adults.  No  one 
under  21  shall  belong  to  any  such  fellowship. 
No  fellowship  shall  have  as  ita  leader  anyone 
who  is  giving  his  full  time  to  it  and  supported 
by  the  offerings  of  the  people  who  belong  to 
It.  No  such  fellowship  shall  have  any  re- 
lationship with  similar  fellowships  in  other 
countries.  This  dictum  Is  verifiable.  It  Is 
not  a  statement  growing  out  of  my  Imagina- 
tion. It  was  printed  In  several  of  our  news- 
papers and  given  space  in  Tlm.e  Magazine.  If 
a  military  victory  should  be  won  by  the  ene- 
my— God  forbid — those  things  for  which  the 
chtirch  has  stood  for  2.000  years  will  find  It 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  secure  expres- 
Bion,  maybe  for  centuries.  Goering  says  the 
new  order  will  persist  for  a  thousand  years. 
Because  I  believe  that  the  church  Is  the  only 
agency  qualified  to  give  adequate  expression 
to  those  ideals  which  mean  more  to  ine  than 
life  Itself,  and  that  military  defeat  would 
mean  the  death  of  the  church,  I  will  support 
in  any  way  that  I  am  p>ermitted.  the  program 
of  war.  Because  I  believe  In  the  church  as 
the  only  channel,  I  support  the  war. 
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But  make  no  mistake,  the  war  Is  only  the 
symptom  of  a  disease.  Two  books  have  In- 
fluenced my  thinking  more  than  any  others 
this  last  year.  Both  of  them  were  written  by 
Russians.  One,  a  book  spoken  of  here  many 
times,  is  The  CrLsis  of  Our  Age,  by  Sorokin. 
The  other.  The  EMd  of  Our  Times,  Is  by  a 
man  named  Berdyaev,  who  was  a  leader  In 
the  Bolshevist  revolution  but  who  was  run 
out  of  Russia  In  1922  because  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian. He  was.  the  last  known  of  him.  In 
Paris  directing  the  Academy  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion.  Both  of  these  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  watching  a  disease  attack- 
ing our  society — materialism.  A  disease  that 
has  captured  certain  countries  almost  en- 
tirely and  which  leads  men  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  reality  except  that  which  is 
known  to  the  senses;  that  the  only  real 
things  are  the  things  that  can  be  measured; 
that  man  is  only  bones  and  brain  and  mus- 
cles— a  purely  materialistic  concept.  For 
thoea  who  have  sucb  a  coocept  there  is  no 


place  for  kindness;  there  is  no  place  for 
brotherly  love;  there  is  no  place  for  honor 
and  honesty;  there  is  no  place  for  sacrifice; 
there  is  no  place  for  integrity  of  character; 
there  is  no  place  for  God.  These  things  are 
not  real  because  they  can't  be  meatured. 
The  church  says  they  are  real.  The  chvircfh 
says  that  integrity  of  character  has  more  to 
do  With  a  satisfactory  society  than  all  the 
wealth  cf  the  world.  Tlie  church  says  that 
honor  Is  more  Important  than  money.  The 
church  says  that  honesty  is  more  Important 
than  success.  The  church  says  that  "God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  hl5  only 
begotten  Son  thP.t  whosoever  believeth  In 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  The  church  says  man  Is  a  spirit — not 
bones  and  brains  and  muscle;  the  church 
says  he  Is  a  child  of  God. 

Tlie  disease  has  captured  certain  countries, 
but,  make  no  mistake,  the  disease  has  been 
active  In  America.  Many  Americans  giving 
lip  service  to  the  church  still  believe  In  ma- 
terialism. Many  Americans  entering  s'uper- 
ficlal  fellowship  with  the  church  believe  that 
success  is  more  important  than  honesty  and 
money  more  important  than  honor  and 
earthly  achievement  better  than  eternal  life. 
So  it  is  a  disease  that  will  have  to  be  attacked 
also  In  America.  And  unless  we  maintain  the 
church  through  the  crisis,  whatever  be  the 
outcome  of  our  conflict,  we  will  have  lost  the 
war. 

Consequently,  because  I  believe  that  honor 
and  honesty  and  Integrity  and  brotherly 
kindness  and  God  are  more  Important  than 
all  the  material  things  In  the  world,  because 
I  believe  in  that,  as  long  as  I  am  minister 
of  this  church,  we  are  going  to  function. 
There  will  be  great  temptations  in  the  next 
year  for  us  to  let  down  here  in  our  own 
church:  to  let  dovra  in  our  financial  support; 
to  let  down  in  the  program.  I  cm  not  going 
to  let  It  down.  I  believe  that  we  not  only 
must  win  a  military  victory,  we  must  con- 
serve those  things  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
If  we  don't  conserve  them,  whether  we  win 
or  not  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world,  we 
will  lose  at  home  and  our  children  and  their 
children  will  come  into  a  society  in  wlilch 
honor  is  not  a  virtue  and  honesty  is  not  a 
virtue  and  integrity  is  not  a  virtue  and  money 
and  success  and  power  are  the  things  to  be 
sought  for.  and  God  will  be  forgotten.  If 
you  want  to  live  In  a  society  like  that,  then 
"choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve; 
whether  the  gods  which  your  father  served 
that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or 
the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye 
dwell;  but,  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
serve  the  Lord." 
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Now  there  Is  one  other  reason  why  I  can 
believe  in  the  chtirch  in  a  time  of  war.  As 
of  today  there  are  98  txjys  out  of  this  church 
In  the  armed  services.  Ninety-eight!  Out 
of  the  98  I  suppose  there  are  75  that  I  call  by 
the'  ■  first  names.  They  are  boys  that  I  have 
watched  grow  up  through  high  school  and 
college.  Many  of  them  I  have  brought  into 
the  church.  Some  of  them  I  have  married. 
I  have  baptized  some  of  their  children.  My 
boys!  I  am  not  going  to  let  them  down.  If 
I  can  influence  you,  you  are  not  going  to 
let  them  down.  'When  they  come  back  they 
are  going  to  come  back  Into  a  church  that 
is  functioning.  They  left  one  that  was  func- 
tioning, and  to  which  they  lent  th61r  efforts. 
When  they  come  back  they  are  going  to  find 
one  functioning.  The  things  they  have 
taken  with  them — the  things  that  are  giving 
them  courage  and  strength  In  the  face  of 
many  temptations,  are  the  things  that  they 
got  through  their  homes  and  the  chtirch; 
through  homes  Influenced  by  the  church. 
When  they  come  back  they  are  going  to  find 
this  church  alive. 


Listen  to  what  they  say  to  their  nunl&tor: 

"I  get  a  sort  of  warm  feelmg  Ju&t  knowing 
that  I  i<ave  a  minister  I  can  write  to  and 
tell  my  troubles  to  and  my  happier  moments  '* 

Don't  think  that  doesn't  make  me  warm 
too.    I  am  not  going  to  let  that  btiy  down. 

Here's  one  written  Armistice  Day: 

"We  got  out  of  bed  at  4.15  so  you  can  read- 
ily see  this  is  going  to  be  a  long  day.  It  is 
now  almost  7.  so  I  will  close  and  prepare  for 
the  day's  festivities.  Please  continue  to  re- 
member me  in  your  prayers  and  I  will  con- 
tinue trying  to  do  my  best  for  God  and 
counti-y." 

I  won't  let  that  boy  down. 

Another  one  sent  his  letter — a  V-mall 
letter — half  way  around  the  world.     It  ends: 

"Look  afte.  the  folks.     Your  pal." 

I  am  not  going  to  let  him  down. 

Tliis  one  from  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard: 

"Dr.  Babboor:  I  don't  know  if  I  am  differ- 
ent from  most  of  the  sailors  I  have  run  into 
or  not.  but  I  dent  find  many  tlial  like  the 
same  things  I  do  for  relaxation." 

Where  did  he  get  his  guidance?  Out  of  the 
church.  He  tells  me  what  goes  on  Saturday 
nights  among  the  Coast  Guardsmen.  I  know 
what  goes  on  on  Saturday  nights.  I  was  in 
Paris  on  a  Saturday  night.  But  he  looks  for 
Ecme  other  form  of  relaxation,  and  he  was 
guided  in  his  tastes  by  the  church. 

Here's  another  one: 

"Is  It  all  right  with  you  if  I  have  my  service 
record  and  dog  tags  changed  go  that  you  will 
be  notified  in  case  anything  serious  should 
happen  to  me?' 

I  won't  lee  that  boy  down,  either. 

"Deas  Dr.  BARBOtJs:  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  your  sermon  on  Life  Is  a  Unit.  I 
found  it  very  stimulating  and  in  reading  I 
could  hear  your  voice  speaking  the  words. 
and  even  look  up  to  see  the  quotation.  *God 
is  love,'  inscribed  between  the  buttresses  to 
the  roof.    That  really  helps. 

"The  Bible  that  the  church  sent  also  helps 
a  great  de&l.  While  I  feel  that  in  general  I  m 
doing  what  Is  right.  1.  e.,  serving  here.  I  need 
His  guidance  constantly  in  order  to  do  bet- 
ter— my  life  must  be  a  unit." 

We  will  help  him  to  make  it  so. 

"Dear  Dh.  BARsotra:  I  have  today  witnessed 
a  very  impressive  ceremony  the  like  of  which 
I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  again.  It  was  so  impres.sive  that  I 
felt  that  I  would  Just  have  to  write  and  tell 
you  about  it." 

Then  he  tells  of  3.000  boys  at  communion 
service.  They  were  boys  who  had  learned  of 
the  significance  of  communion  in  churches 
like  this,  and  when  far  f.way  from  home  the 
influence  of  the  church  led  them  to  express 
their  faith  in  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  table. 
We  must  keep  that  influence  funcuonlng. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  men  are  tak- 
ing Christianity  seriously  into  battle.  For 
those  who  have  gone  from  us  we  will  main- 
tain our  Christianity  back  home  so  that  when 
they  return  they  will  know  we  have  not  let 
them  down.  The  church  is  in  a  crisis.  We 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  lot  of  tempta- 
tions to  give  up  the  church.  It  is  going  to 
be  very  easy  to  give  up  attendance  on  church 
services,  particularly  when  we  are  going  to 
be  on  the  air  in  2  weeks  and  when  gasoline 
rationing  limits  us  in  the  use  of  our  cars.  It 
is  going  to  be  easy  to  give  up  supporting  the 
church  financially,  when  heavier  taxes  and 
urgent  war  demands  are  made  upon  us.  It 
is  going  to  be  easy  to  give  up  supporting  the 
church's  program,  because  it  is  going  to  be 
easier  to  answer  the  call  of  more  specific  ap- 
peals in  the  war  effort.  But  if  we  let  the 
church  down,  no  matter  what  happens  in  the 
war,  we  will  have  lost  what  we  are  fighting 
for. 

How  can  we  face  a  world  at  war  and  still 
believe  In  the  church?    It  makes  me  believe 
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In  the  church  much,  much  more,  and  in  the 
need  of  the  church.  "Choose  you  this  day 
whom  yc  will  serve:  •  •  •  as  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord  "  I  am  not 
going  to  let  my  boys  down.     No. 


Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Jui>tice  D.  Lawrence  Groner.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. WashinRton,  D.  C,  in  appreciation 
of  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Chief 
Ju.stice  of  the  United  States  from  1930 
to  1941: 

Charles  Evans  Hughes 
an  appreciation 

Intellectual  greatness  has  been  said  to  con- 
sist not  alone  In  clearness  of  apprehension 
or  In  vigor  of  expression,  but  In  equal  de- 
gree, also,  In  the  grasp  and  comprehension 
of  ideas  in  their  relation  to  other  ideas  with 
wisdom  to  appraise  them  at  their  proper 
worth,  that  tiie  true  be  winnowed  from  the 
false 

If  this  is  an  accurate  definition,  then  meas- 
ured by  its  standard.  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
must  be  claf-sed  among  those  who  are  dem- 
onstrated great.  Born  In  upper  New  York 
In  the  most  critical  period  of  the  Nation's 
history,  he  reached  manhood's  estate  amid 
the  first  rumblings  of  popular  discontent 
at  the  greed  and  venality  which  In  the  after- 
math of  a  great  fratricidal  struggle  had 
gripped  the  industrial  and  public  life  of  the 
Republic.  'With  no  other  advantage  than 
Impeccable  character,  great  moral  courage. 
and  capacity  beyond  his  years,  he  began  that 
splendid  career  of  public  j^ervice  which  has 
made  his  name  a  iiousehcld  word. 

The  limited  compass  of  this  sketch  affords 
no  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  career  of  the 
great  Chief  Justice  except  in  the  most  gen- 
eral outline.  His  admitted  and  admired 
leadership  at  the  b.ir.  his  election  twice  as 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  and  the  record 
of  promises  fulruied  over  nearly  Insuperable 
obstacles,  his  first  6  years'  service  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  his  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  head  it  off. 
his  defeat  at  the  polls,  and  the  reasons  for 
It.  his  return  to  the  practice,  and  his  recall 
to  hlKh  public  office  in  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Harding  and  Coolldge.  will  some 
day  be  written  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  grate- 
ful people  whom  he  served  so  well.  But 
great  as  he  was  in  these  different  relatlon- 
thip.s,  he  wa.s  greater  still  in  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship which  he  is  now  surrendering  in 
Wise  deference  to  his   health   and  age. 

For  11  years  he  sat  as  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  as  such  the  head 
of  the  American  Judiciary  In  the  whole  of 
this  period  he  wrote  approximately  300  opin- 
ions for  the  Court  which,  con.-^ldered  In  the 
mass.  may.  I  think,  be  regarded  as  embodying 
as  much  of  erudition,  statesmanship,  breadth 
of  view,  and  sound  legal  principles  as  the 
work  of  any  previous  member  of  that  great 
Court.  Confronted  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  service  by  a  world-wide  depression  re- 
sulting  In   general   unemployment,   prostra- 


tion of  trade  and  commerce,  and  a  general 
Impatience  with  constitutional  limitations. 
he  saw  with  the  vi.sion  of  statesmanship  the 
necessity  of  adapting  the  great  charter  of 
American  freedom.  In  Its  scope  and  applica- 
tion, to  the  Impending  crisis.  In  this  spirit, 
he  was  not  afraid  to  advocate  such  readjust- 
ments as  he  believed  to  be  necessary  to  meet 
definite  and  permanent  changes  in  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  Nation,  and  he 
su.5tained  his  views  In  this  respect  with  a 
ripeness  of  research,  a  mastery  of  logic,  and 
an  accumulation  of  historical  knowledge  and 
political  lore  that  left  nothing  to  be  .said. 
Today,  as  he  leaves  the  Court,  the  Constitu- 
tion stands  unimpaired,  the  foundation  still 
on  which  Government  rests,  the  unchanging 
means  through  which  every  individual  right 
is  preserved,  the  guarantor  to  all,  rich  and 
poor,  strong  and  weak,  of  liberty  In  the  full 
sense  of  that  term.  Within  its  ample  folds 
are  yet  garnered  and  stored,  as  In  a  common 
repository,  the  hopes  of  labor,  the  security  of 
business,  the  stability  of  agriculture,  tlie 
peace  of  the  home,  and  the  protection  of  the 
fireside.  The  young  Athenian  was  made  to 
swear  that  he  would  adhere  constantly  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  The  fathers  of  our  Con- 
stitution claim  the  same  fidelity  of  their 
posterity.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  exemplified 
in  his  long  career  as  lawyer.  Judge,  patriot. 
and  .'■tatesman,  an  abiding  appreciation  of 
this  obligation. 

A  brief  view  Into  the  administrative  side 
of  his  headship  of  the  Court  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate. In  this  respect  he  regarded 
himself  as  discharging  a  sacred  trust,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  Court  he  looked  upon 
as  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  Hence 
he  was  ever  watcliful  that  it  should  not  be 
lessened  nor  destroyed.  As  the  head  of  the 
whole  Federal  judiciary,  he  was  Impelled  by 
the  same  sentiment  of  obligation  and  duty. 
And  when  it  became  apparent  to  him  that 
Congress  had  failed  to  provide  adequate  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  inferior  Federal  cc)urts.  result- 
ing In  delays  in  the  trial  of  cases  and  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  public,  he  advocated 
the  bill  to  create  the  administrative  office  of 
the  courts  to  afford  a  sane  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  system  and 
at  the  same  time  assuring  Judicial  Inde- 
pendence and  placing  the  responsibilltv  for 
Judicial  work  under  Judicial  supervision. 
These  and  other  like  services  in  behalf  of 
the  better  administration  of  Justice  attest  his 
foresight  and  his  wisdom. 

But  great  as  he  was  In  the  chair  of  Justice, 
sound  as  were  his  Judgments,  wise  as  wns 
his  administration— it  was  in  the  conference 
room  that  he  most  strongly  Impressed  him- 
self upon  hLs  brethren.  The  power  of  his 
expcsition,  the  clarity  of  his  statement,  the 
frultfulness  of  his  advice,  endeared  him  to 
the  members  of  the  Court,  and  I  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  Judges  who  served  with 
him.  that  all  regarded  him  as  the  ablest  Chief 
Justice  In  the  history  of  the  Court.  Primus 
not  only  Inter  pares— but  Inter  omnes. 

To  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence— the  11  senior  circuit  Judges — over 
which  he  annually  presided  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  Chief  Justice  was  universally  reci  g- 
lUwd,  and  the  severance  of  the  relationship 
which  his  retirement  makes  necessary  will  be 
deeply  felt  as  an  Ins-uperable  loss. 

The  historian  Gibbon  has  .said  that  It  was 
the  great  fortune  of  the  Emperor  Justinian 
that  his  greatest  work  had  been  in  the  admin- 
istration of  law  and  Justice  by  the  great 
code  which  he  provided,  and  that  his  memory 
was  committed  to  a  permanent  body  of  men 
who  profess  and  execute  the  Jaw  and  main- 
tain Justice.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that,  in  the  same  sense,  the  memory  of 
Chief   Justice   Hughes   will    be    preserved    £o 


long  as  truth  and  Justice  have  sway  to  vindi- 
cate the  right  and  .subdue  the  wrong. 
D.  Lawrence  Groner, 
Chief  Justice,   United   States   Court 
of  Appeal.'^. 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  July  1,  1941. 


Gasoline  and  Tire  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF   NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  on  December  15.  1942,  by  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  This 
la  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr ,  speaking  from  the  stu- 
dios of  radio  sUtion  WOL,  In  Washington. 
D.  C  .  but  before  we  get  around  to  the  newt 
here's  a  word  from  your  announcer. 

Well,  I  think  I'm  ready  to  give  you  a  final 
roundup  tonight  on  these  problems  of  ra- 
tioning In  general  and  gasoline-tire  ration- 
ing in  particular,  and  farm  gasoline  ration- 
ing in  very  particular,  about  which  I've  been 
reporting  to  you  from  all  ever  the  Nation  lor 
the  past  3  weeks. 

As  I  told  you  in  the  very  beginning,  there's 
not  much  use  In  doing  a  Job  of  this  kind  i* 
you're  going  to  be  merely  destructive,  and 
say  that  what's  been  done  is  bad.  without 
any  substitute  that's  an  improvement,  and 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  all  of  the  agencies  and 
individuals  here  In  Washington  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  rather  bad  scramble,  before  I 
gave  you  any  final  summary. 

But  I  have  talked  to  those  people  now.  I've 
gotten  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  OfBce  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  which  was  responsible 
for  these  fantastic  questionnaires  to  tha 
farmers.  I've  gotten  the  story  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  on  their  problems 
about  general  rationing.  I  spent  last  evening 
in  conference  with  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
who  needs  no  identification  to  you.  and  I 
spent  some  hours  today  with  Mr.  William 
Jeffers.  the  Rubber  Administrator,  who  Is 
immediately  responsible  for  the  rubber  prob- 
lem. 

And  after  doing  all  that  I've  tried  to  boll 
everything  down  to  simple  terms.  I  hop* 
you'll  listen  carefully,  because  this  Is  a  tre- 
mendous problem — one  of  the  most  critical 
we  have  In  the  whole  country— and  I  hop© 
that  the  gentlemen  here  In  Washington  who 
are  involved  will  realize  that  I'm  not  indulg- 
ing in  any  personalities.  I'm  merely  trying  to 
be  constructive. 

To  begin  with,  you've  heard  most  of  the 
reports  I've  made  fiom  various  parts  of  the 
country,  farmers  bewildered  and  hamstrung 
In  their  operations  because  of  long,  legalis- 
tic, highly  complicated  questionnaires  they 
were  required  to  fill  out.  In  order  to  get  gaso- 
line for  their  farm  operations,  and  then  being 
cut,  arbitrarily,  to  such  drastic  extents  that 
they  simply  couldn't  continue  their  farm 
operations;  ration  boards,  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, paralyzed  by  their  Inability  to  handle 
the  flood  of  gasoline  rationing  demands;  and 
the  public  partially  paralj-zed  because  the 
ration    boards    Just    cant    issue    the    ration 


books  fast  enough.  And  In  all  of  that  rush 
r.nd  turmoil,  the  local  ration  boards — which 
ure  trying  very  hard,  admirably,  to  do  a  gcxjd 
Job — being  swamped  by  a  deluge  of  new  reg- 
ulations every  day,  giving  detailed  instruc- 
tions and  revising  and  rerevlslng  existing 
regulations,  until  the  board  members  are  al- 
most crazy. 

There  are  six  high  points.  In  all  this  Infor- 
mation I've  gathered  for  you — and  for  what 
they're  worth,  I  want  to  give  them  to  you 
one  by  one.  with  Just  a  bit  of  explanation 
and  background,  and  perhaps  a  suggestion  as 
to  what  should  be  done  to  cure  them. 

In  the  first  place,  there's  one  general  weak- 
ness, that  seems  to  stand  out  like  a  sore 
thumb,  all  through  this  whole  picture,  and 
that  is  the  efforts  by  a  bureau  In  Washington, 
or  in  one  case  a  bureau  of  Detroit,  to  handle 
all  of  the  tiny  little  details  of  each  Individual 
situation  In  e\-ery  city  and  hamlet  and  coun- 
try crossroads  In  the  United  States. 

That  was  very  noticeable,  in  the  case  of 
the  OfBce  of  Defense  Transportation  In  De- 
troit, trying  to  Issue  Individual  ration  allow- 
ances for  each  Individual  farm  truck  In  the 
United  States.  It's  also  equally  noticeable 
In  the  case  of  the  general  rationing  regula- 
tions which  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion Is  sending  to  the  Individual  ration 
boards  all  over  the  Natlop.  The  smart  exec- 
utive Is  always  the  man  who  Issues  general 
policies,  and  gives  that  policy  to  assistants 
to  carry  out.  He  doesn't  follow  every  detail 
down  to  the  chore  boy  who  Is  carrying  out 
the  actual  work,  to  supervise  every  move 
that  the  chore  boy  makes.  And  In  the  case 
of  a  Nation-wide  governmental  program, 
that  becomes  more  Important  than  ever. 

I   can   understand   how  all    these   detailed 
regulations  have  built  up.     The  top  officials, 
here  in  Washington,  In  their  enthusiasm  for 
setting  up  a  perfect  rationing  system  in  gaso- 
line, for  example,  have  tried  to  make  It  air- 
tight— they've  tried  to  demonstrate  what  per- 
fect planners  they  are.  by  thinking  of  every 
little  detail,  and  leaving  not  the  tiniest  lcx)p- 
hole  by  which  anyone  could  cheat  on  the 
8>stem.      But   from    a   practical    standpoint, 
that's  an  impossible  thing  to  do  and  the  im- 
possibility   of    It    Is    showing    up    every    day. 
In  the  tire  rationing,  for  example,  In  order 
to  prevent   the   public   from    using   bootleg 
gasoline  and  thereby  using  their  tires  more 
than  they're  allowed  to  use  them.  Mr.  Leon 
Hender.son  has  put  in  this  system  of  having 
tires  checked  every  three  months,  or  every 
two  months,  according  to  whether  you  have 
an  A  card,  or  a  B  or  C  card.    And  as  a  check 
pgalnst    that,    is    the    speedometer    reading. 
The  difficulty  is  that  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. It's  impossible  for  any  tire  Inspector — 
certainly  a  tire  Inspector  who  Is  made  merely 
by  pinning  a  Government  badge  on  him — to 
really  tell  whether  tires  have  been  8.000  or 
12000    miles,    because    road    conditions    are 
different,  and  previous  driving  may  have  been 
different,  and  different  makes  of  tires  wear 
differently,  and  how  is  the   Inspector  going 
to  remember  what  the  tires  looked  like  the 
last  time,  so  as  to  compare  them  with  how 
they  look  this  time?    And  Its  easy  enough  to 
disconnect   a  speedometer   or   to   break   the 
thing  and  forget  to  have  It  fixed  for  a  few 
thousand  miles.    And  so.  even  with  all  your 
carefully   planned  checks,   It's  Impossible  to 
prevent  cheating  by  those  who  are  going  to 
cheat,  and  the  cheating  probably  Is  going  to 
amount  to  more  In  the  long  run  than  if  you 
didn't    try    to    make    all    these    checks    that 
don't  work  anyway,  and  Instituted  a  simple 
system  In  which  the  public  was  taken  Into 
the   Government's   confidence    and    asked    to 
help  as  a  patriotic  duty.     From  my  observa- 
tions.  I   cant   help   believe   that   this   mere 
punitive  approach  by  the  Government — tell- 
ing   the    public,    in    effect,    that    "we    know 
ycti're  going  to  cheat  and  steal,   and   we're 
going    to    stop    ycu" — only    antagonizes    the 
avercffc  citizen,  who  never  would  cheat  ordi- 


narily, and  removes  the  whole  thing  from 
the  plane  of  patriotism  and  cooperation,  to 
one  of  a  contest  between  whether  they  or 
the  rationing  board  regulation-writers  In 
Washington  are  the  smartest. 

It  would  seem  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  cut  out  some  of  these  Philadel- 
phia-lawyer regulations,  and  stop  all  these 
intricate  tire  Inspections — l>eyond  the  mere 
matter  of  checking  to  see  whether  tires  need 
repairs  •  •  •  after  all.  the  public  hasn't 
cheated  In  Red  Cress  work,  or  civilian  de- 
fense work,  or  In  buying  bonds,  or  In  serving 
In  canteens,  or  in  any  of  the  thousands  of 
other  things  that  are  done  every  day — all  of 
which  require  plenty  of  sacrifice  •  •  • 
and  It's  unfortunate  that  the  regulation- 
writers  have  to  still  be  suspicious  of  them. 
So  there  are  the  first  two  points: 
Stop  thu  business  of  trying  to  handle  every 
little  detail  of  rationing  from  Washington, 
and  let  the  local  ration  boards,  which  are  per- 
fectly honorable  and  capable — ration  boards 
who  know  the  people  and  the  needs  of  the 
local  community — use  their  own  discretion 
within  reaaonable,  broad  grounds. 

Mr.  Baruch  told  me  last  night,  that  the 
worst  disaster  that  can  come  to  any  program 
of  this  kind,  is  to  tie  It  up  in  red  tape  and 
complications,  by  trying  to  handle  everything 
from  Washington.  He  said  that  the  only  way 
it  can  be  done  fairly  and  equitably  Is  for 
Washington  to  lay  down  general  policies,  and 
let  It  be  handled  by  the  local  boards,  who 
know  local  problems  and  conditions. 

And  specifically.  In  the  case  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning to  the  public  at  large — stop  all  of  this 
ineffectual.  Impossible  business  of  checking 
tires  and  speedometers  to  see  whether  the 
evidences  of  travel  are  In  keeping  with  the 
gasoline  allowance  to  the  Individual. 

Now,  as  for  the  farm  rationing  situation. 
It  seems  painfully  apparent  that  the  OlHce 
of  Defense  Transportation  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  picture  completely,  and 
permanently.  It  has  been  removed,  tempo- 
rarily, you  know  •  •  •  the  impossible 
questionnaires  which  that  agency  sent  out  to 
the  farmers  so  gummed  up  the  whole  na- 
tional farm  situation,  that  the  question- 
naires had  to  be  disregarded,  and  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson  had  to  instruct  all  local  ration 
boards  to  grant  farmers  whatever  they  ask 
for — short  of  the  ridiculous — until  the  end 
of  January,  when  a  new  plan  will  go  into 
effect.  So  at  the  moment  the  problem  is 
temporarily  cured  •  *  •  but  what  hap- 
pens at  the  end  of  January?  The  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  wants  to  take  over 
figain,  at  that  time,  with  a  modified  sys- 
tem. 

Let's  look  that  over.  The  OfBce  of  Defense 
Transportation  was  given  authority  by  the 
President  to  conserve  the  actual  transporta- 
tion equipment  of  the  country — the  phys- 
ical, metal  trucks  themselves — and  It's  from 
that  standpoint  that  they  took  control  of 
farm  trucks.  But  all  they  have  ever  done 
was  to  issue  regulations  about  the  conserva- 
tion of  tires,  which  is  the  field  which  has 
been  given  to  the  rubber  administrator,  Mr. 
Jeffers.  That  transportation  agency  has 
never  Issued  any  regulations  or  taken  any 
official  steps  about  keeping  the  trucV:s  In 
working  operation  •  •  •  they  have  taken 
no  steps  to  see  to  it  that  continuous  sup- 
plies of  repair  parts  are  available  from  fac- 
tories, to  keep  the  trucks  running,  and  in 
the  light  of  that  it  does  seem  that  they  are 
totally  superfluous  In  this  picttire;  they're 
not  performing  any  function  that  Mr.  Jef- 
fers' Rubber  Administration  is  not  already 
performing,  and  why  complicate  a  situation 
that  already  Is  m.uch  too  complicated,  by 
having  them  take  over  this  one  little  field 
of  farm  trucks,  while  the  farmers'  other 
cars,  and  all  private  cars,  are  handled  in  the 
usual  way  by  the  regulation  rationing  twards. 
The  simple  thing  to  do  Is  to  let  the  county 
war  boards,  made  up  of  responsible  neigh- 


bors of  the  farmer  In  his  own  community — 
who  know  him,  and  know  how  much  he  really 
needs — decide  what  he's  to  get,  and  let  the 
ration  board  Issue  the  coup>ons.  That  seems 
only  common  sense. 

And  as  point  four.  It  seems  only  common 
sense,  too,  that  the  farmer  should  have  one 
single  questionnaire  to  make  out  for  all  of 
the  gasoline  and  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  he 
needs  on  the  farm — that  whole  question- 
naire to  be  handled  by  the  local  County 
War  Board.  He  uses  gasoline  for  the  tractor, 
for  the  water  pump,  as  well  as  for  the  truck. 
He  uses  kerosene  for  a  brooder,  and  for  heat- 
ing the  house,  and  for  lighting,  and  there's 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  one  simple  form — 
listing  his  needs  for  1  year — shouldn't  be 
enough  to  cover  all  of  those  points.  If  he's 
found  to  be  cheating  later,  he  can  be  pun- 
ished. But  his  neighbors  will  knew  a  lot 
better  than  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation In  Washington  or  Detroit  how  much 
kerosene  he  really  needs  to  operate  his 
brooder  for  a  thousand  chickens  In  that  par- 
ticular neighborhood,  and  how  much  he'll 
need  for  his  truck. 

Now,  finally,  the  most  Important  thing 
seems  to  be  to  try  to  get  the  rubber  shortage 
cured,  and  get  over  all  of  the  confusion  and 
complication  that's  entailed  by  this  ration- 
ing as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Jeffers  pointed 
out  to  me  today,  that  if  we  can  only  get  the 
machinery  necessary  for  these  plants,  that'a 
the  end  of  It,  that  gets  the  rubber  program 
out  of  the  way  so  far  as  other  government 
war  projects  are  concerned,  and  the  synthetic 
rubber  equipment  won't  compete  any  longer. 

Somebody,  somewhere.  Is  going  to  have  to 
have  the  courage  to  make  a  decision,  between 
the  needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  getting 
Immediate  delivery  of  ships  and  guns  and 
tanks  and  such  things,  and — on  the  other 
hand— the  necessity  bf  getting  this  equip- 
ment for  making  rubber  to  keep  the  Nation 
on  wheels,  because  you  can  have  all  of  the 
£hips  and  guns  and  tanks  in  the  world  and 
if  the  farmer  at  home  can't  produce  his 
fcxKl,  and  the  worker  in  the  plant  can't  get 
to  his  Job  of  making  ammunition,  you  still 
lose  the  war. 

That  machinery,  Mr.  Jeffers  tells  me,  la 
about  30  days  behind. 


The  Tolan  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause there  is  contained  therein  well- 
merited  praise  and  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  continuance  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  E>efense  Mi- 
gration, praise  in  which  I  can  heartily 
concur,  a  recommendation  which  I  sin- 
cerely trust  the  membership  will  approve, 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  ask  that 
three  editorials,  the  first  from  the  De- 
cember 25,  1942,  issue  of  The  Common- 
weal, the  second  from  the  January  1942 
Issue  of  The  Sign,  and  the  third  from  the 
December  26.  1942.  issue  of  America,  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  but  proper  that 
I  should  express  the  congratulations  of 
the   Congress   to   Representative  J<mm 
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ToLAN.  the  very  able  chairman  of  this 
splendid  selc^ct  committee,  as  well  as  to 
the  earnest  gentlemen  who  have  so  failh- 
iully  collaborated  v,ith  him  in  the  com- 
mittee's work,  on  the  excellence  of  the 
service  that  he  and  they  have  rendered 
to  our  common  country  during  this  criti- 
cal period.  Theirs  has  mdeed  been  an 
invaluable  service  ut  a  time  when  the 
Nation  Wivs  most  in  need  thereof. 
The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 

I  From  The  Commonweal  of  December  25, 
19421 

CONTINtT:    THE    ToLAM    COMMITm 

Unless  a  new  and  modest  appropriation 
Is  made  for  the  purpose  at  an  early  session 
of  the  new  Congress  which  meets  directly 
after  the  first  oi  the  year,  the  Tolau  con- 
gressional Cfimmlttfe  is  due  to  go  out  of 
extstence.  Not  as  highly  publicized  as  the 
Dies  committee  for  ex  uninlng  foreign  Isms,  or 
as  Thurman  Arnold's  forays  against  the  trusts, 
this  Kroup  has  to  Its  credit  the  di.^coverin^ 
and  complllni?  of  the  nic*t  Invaluable  dati 
rf  all  After  brlnKing  h>ime  unmistakably 
the  evl!'!  eharaotensf.c  of  the  widely  preva- 
t.^TTT  Anieric m  system  of  exploiting  d«»stltute 
migratory  farm  labor  the  Tolan  committee 
tackled  the  problem  of  directing  the  migra- 
tion of  deferjie  workers  so  that  it  would 
not  Impede  the  crowing  national  war  effort 
In  the  summer  of  1341.  After  thorouf^h  first- 
hand Investigation  it  issued  th.it  October  a 
ropcrt  on  such  key  factors  as  housing,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  recreation  In  defense 
plant  areas  It  recommended  as  a  result 
restriction  of  further  migration  through  end- 
ing discrimination  asrhlnst  hiring,  training 
rf  local  worker<i  in  th^  necessary  skill",  and 
preater  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Employmei't  Service  It  also  called  ftT  the 
Tsidest  possible  distribution  of  defense  con- 
tracts and  the  me.xirnum  use  of  subcontract- 
ing 

Since  then  the  committee  he.s  issued  five 
nddltional  reports  en  the  immediately  essen- 
tial question  of  mere  efficient  prosecution 
of  the  war.  They  have  dealt  with  such  topics 
ns  the  conversion  of  normal  Industry  to  war- 
time use.  regional  decentralization  of  Indus- 
try, and  the  Importance  of  utilizing  to  the 
full  the  Nation's  a.^seis  m  sm.aller  shops  and 
factories,  the  evacuation  of  Japar.e.<.e  aliens, 
and  the  national  manpower  problem.  Their 
recomraendatirns  hnv?  considerably  fur- 
thered the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war — at  the  moment  the  Nation's  basic  need. 

It  is  the  angle  from  which  the  Tolan  ccm- 
mlttec  approaches  nil  these  problems  which 
cannot  be  emphasized  often  enough.  Their 
primary  Interest  is  the  well-being  of  the 
American  family,  the  protection  of  the  "little 
man."  the  human  .=  ide  of  each  of  these  na- 
tional problems.  Representative  ToL.^N  him- 
self long  kiiew  poverty  at  Hrst  liand.  for  he 
l3  the  eleventh  ?on  of  e.n  Impoverished  Mini;e- 
fcota  farmer  At  the  various  commItt<  ?  hear- 
ings In  2.5  different  cities,  not  once  was  a  wit- 
ness subpenaed  or  subjected  to  cross-exami- 
nation. The  testimony  of  more  than  400  wit- 
nesses now  compiled  m  34  volumes  is  straight 
and  uniuductd  Such  Valuable  first-hand 
evidence  canuot  be  procurtd  In  any  other  way. 
In  the  periods  of  all-out  war.  and  then  gen- 
era demobllizntlon,  that  He  ahead,  the 
country  needs  an  Instrument  with  the  ex- 
perience, zeal,  and  v.s'on  uf  the  Tnian  com- 
mittee. It  is  one  Government  agency  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  without, 

(Prom  The  Sign,  Union  Citv.  N  J  .  of  January 
1943) 

THE  TOI^N  COMMITTTK 

Utoless  It  is  given  a  new  lease  on  life  by 
OmgreM,  the  Tolan  committee  will  go  out  of 
exlatence  on  January  6.  1943.     During  a  aes- 

iiou  lu  which  Congress  was  atcused  of  making    i 


but  minor  contributions  toward  the  war 
effort,  the  Tolan  committee  was  outetanding 
for  lt«  remarkable  accompll."hments  The 
reports  on  its  investigations  offer  the  best 
source  of  Information  a\ai!ablc  b-Uh  to  Con- 
gress and  the  country  on  migration  and  Its 
imfXACt  on  the  community;  the  converMon  of 
industry  to  war  and  prioilty  unemployment; 
utilization  of  smaller  and  medium-szed  busi- 
nesses for  the  war  effort;  problems  of  enemy- 
alien  control;  manpower  mobiliyalion;  and 
mobilization  for  total  war.  The  ground  cov- 
ered is  vast,  but  the  InvestigaLious  were  in- 
telligent and    painstaking 

The  problem  of  migration  will  be  with  us 
durinf,'  and  after  the  war.  and  it  is  perhaps 
in  this  field  that  the  Toian  committee  has 
performed  lis  greatest  service.  It  has  held 
hearings  in  over  2.5  cities,  traveling  some 
70.000  miles  in  its  search  tor  the  lacts.  Tlie 
vision  of  the  members  of  the  committee  can 
t)e  undor.stocd  when  one  rciUiz^^  that  they 
saw  as  well  as  heard.  It  is  quite  different 
sitting  In  a  resplendent  committee  room  on 
Capitol  Hill  ll.stening  to  an  academic  inter- 
pretation of  an  array  of  statistics  reeled  out 
by  some  bureaucrat,  and  seeing  some  of  th  • 
human  wrecks  which  are  hidden  behind 
"percentages  '  Defense  housing  becomes 
lmp<3rtant  when  you  hear  a  nervuus.  skinny 
man  tell  you  how  he  thouk;ht  he  was  going 
to  make  a  belter  life  for  his  wife  and  five 
children  by  taking  a  Job  In  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's big  shipyards,  but  Instead  found  land- 
lords who  "wun'r.  take  k;ds  "  and  had  to 
Journey  4  hours  dnily  back  and  forth  to  work 
from  a  deserted  hou.se  at  the  edge  of  the 
city.  Wnen  the  same  witness  pulls  out  a 
flstfull  of  dollar  b  lis  and  tells  you  they  won't 
buy  a  b.'d  In  ary  mauriuty  w.vrd  In  the 
city  for  his  wife,  who  is  ab<jut  to  bear  him 
another  child.  hospitaLa  and  medic. il  care 
cease  being  matt<.'rs  of  politics  and  become 
matters  of  humanity. 

We  hope  that  the  new  Congress  will  do 
Itself  aid  th«  country  the  great  service  tf 
providing  for  the  continuance  ol  the  work 
of  the  Tolan  committee. 


|Fiom  America.  New  York,   N    Y.,  of 
December  26.  194^) 

Out  of  Wit.-hlngton  comes  word   that   the 
House  ccjmmittee  investigating  dilense   mi- 
gration, popularly  called  the  Tolan  commit- 
tee, will  be  allowed  to  expire  with  the  S«v- 
fnty-s"venth  Cunpre.=s  which  created  it     On 
the  face  of  it    It  is  dtfflci.ilt  to  lend  credence 
to   this  rejKirt.   but   Inquiries  of   responsible 
people  hpve  elicited  nothing  that  would  con- 
tradict   It.      Th"    moment    is,    therefore,   op- 
portune   to   Insist   as    vigorously    as   possible 
that   the  Tolan  commltfee   be   permitted  to 
continue    Its   construc'ivo    W(;rk       It    Is    not 
a  ■■fla.'by"   commltee;    It.s  chairman   and   the 
members  who  work  with  hira  are  not  pub- 
licity  hounds       But    anyone   who   has   read 
their    balanced,    factual    reports    on    several 
critical    a^pt-c's   of   the   war   program,   knows 
that  here  is  a  group  which  has  consistently 
placed  the  national  welfare  above  sectional 
and  political  ct-nsideratlons      Through  their 
studies  of  defense  migration,  they  have  been 
able  to  make  recommendations  on  housing, 
on  the  use  of  farm  labor,  on  the  war-produc- 
tion program,  on  the  mobilization  of  man- 
power,    which     have     forced     badly     needed 
changes  and  resulted  in  a  more  efficient  and 
unified  direction  of  our  war  econcmy.    If  the 
little   manufacturer  has   not   been  squeezed 
out  of  business,  if  the  little  farmer  has  been 
encouragtd  to  produce  the  food  we  need  so 
badly,   if    the   dislocatioiis   of   war   have   not 
more   seriously   Interfered    with   family   life. 
If  the  -buslness-as-usual"  mentality  is  b.-mg 
gradually   exorcized— a   good  share    in    these 
achievements  belongs  to  the  Tolan  commit- 
tee.   To  discontinue  It  now  would  be  a  seriou.i 
blow  to  the  efficiency  of  th«  wax  effort  and 
the  whole  national  welfare. 


Electricity  Is  Manpower 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  R.\NKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
.sympathize  wiih  the  people  along  the 
Ohio  River  who  have  .sullered  as  a  result 
of  the  disastrous  fiood.^>  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  Jenkins  I  has 
just  referred.  Similar  floods  have  oc- 
curred on  other  rivers  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  many  instances  they 
were  af  tended  by  the  loss  of  human  live.s, 
as  well  as  the  destr-;ction  of  property 
amounting  in  value  to  tens  of  millions, 
if  not  hundreds  of  millions,  of  dollars. 

If  our  policy  of  controlUng  floods,  im- 
proving navigation  and  generating  hy- 
droelectric power  for  dustribuiion  to  the 
ptople  of  the  country  had  been  carried 
out  on  a  national  scale,  these  devastat- 
ir  '  floods  would  have  been  controlled — 
just  as  they  have  been  cont rolled  on  the 
Tennes.see  River.  Instead  of  the  great 
devastation  these  floods  have  wrought, 
they  would  have  been  transformed  into 
electric  power  which  is  so  badly  need-jd 
at  this  time. 

We  hear  so  much- about  the  manpower 
question  in  America  that  I  sometimes 
fear  it  may  leave  the  impression  on  our 
enemies  that  we  are  witho'.it  ability  to 
produce  or  transport  the  m.aterials  of 
war. 

During  the  la.st  few  years  we  have  been 
developing  the  water  power  in  several  of 
our  navigable  stream.s  and  d'Stribu'ed  It 
to  the  p-'ople  of  the  Nation  at  rates  thf^y 
could  aiTord  to  p^y.  Measured  in  terms 
of  manpower,  it  has  more  than  doubl;^d 
the  Nation's  strength. 

The  el'^ctricity  generated  at  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  ex- 
ceeds the  combined  physical  strength  of 
all  the  slaves  freed  by  thf  Civil  War. 

The  power  generated  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
on  the  Tennes.see  Rivor,  wnrkin<?  24  hours 
a  day.  exceeds  the  ccmbinrd  phy.-iical 
strength  of  the  entire  manpower  of  tlie 
Uniled  Slates  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  woikin,'-:  8  hours  a  da^'. 

The  power  generated  at  Boulder  Dam, 
on  the  Colorado  River,  woiking  24  hours 
a  day,  exceeds  the  combined  physical 
strength  of  the  entire  manpower  cf  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  woiking  8  hours  a  day. 

The  power  generated  on  the  Columbia 
River  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee, 
working  24  hours  a  day,  exceeds  the  com- 
bined physical  strength  of  the  enti:-e 
m.anpower  of  the  United  States,  working 
8  hours  a  day. 

If  the  water  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  were  fully  developed,  every  24 
hours  it  would  exceed  the  combined  phy;^- 
Ical  strength  of  the  entire  manpower  of 
the  Nation  living  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers. 

The  undeveloped  water  power  of  this 
Nation  that  is  now  going  to  waste  and 
wanton  to  the  sea,  if  developed  and  put 
into  operation,  working  24  hours  a  day, 


would  exceed  the  combined  physical 
manpower  of  the  entire  world,  working  8 
hours  a  day. 

These  are  staggering  statements,  but 
they  are  extremely  conservative.  They 
show,  in  a  way.  what  the  water  power  of 
this  Nation  means,  and  what  it  will  mean 
when  it  is  fully  developed  and  distrib- 
uted at  rates  the  people  can  afford  to  pay. 

If  we  had  the  water  power  on  every 
river  from  thei  Potomac  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence fully  developed,  there  would  be  no 
shivering  for  want  of  heat  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  oil  could  be  released 
every  day  to  be  sent  to  our  fighting  forces 
beyond  the  seas  and  to  our  allies  in  this 
war— to  say  nothing  of  the  protection  of 
human  life  and  property  which  these 
floods  are  now  destroying. 

Already,  in  the  last  few  years,  we 
have  built  something  like  half  a  miliion 
miles  of  rural  power  lines,  and  extended 
the  service  to  more  than  1.500,000  farm 
homes  throughout  the  Nation,  taking  to 
those  homes  light  and  life,  and  hope,  and 
relief  from  drudgery. 

It  is  the  greatest  helper  that  could  be 
provided  to  the  American  farmer,  and 
the  greate.-t  servant  the  housewife  has 
ever  known. 

We  are  jw^t  in  the  beginning  of  the 
electric  age.  When  this  war  Is  over,  this 
program  will  take  on  new  life  and  grow 
in  speed  and  proportion  until  we  shall 
have  a  completely  electrified  America. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Massacknsetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or   NTW   YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered on  December  18,  1942.  in  Boston, 
Mass..  by  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  dedication  of  a 
service  flag  for  the  168  men  of  Temple 
Israel,  in  Boston,  who  are  in  the  armed 
services; 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  share  with 
you  the  patriotic  gratification  that  comes 
with  the  unfurling  of  a  service  flag  of  168 
stars  representing  the  American  Jewish  young 
men  of  Temple  Israel  now  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Like  their 
fellow  citizens.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  white 
and  black,  native  born  and  foreign  bom. 
these  boys  have  given  vivid  testimony  as  to 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  on  land  and  in  the  air. 
In  continental  United  States  and  on  the 
seven  seas  of  the  world,  the  young  men  in 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States  are 
dramatic  symbols  of  the  strength  of  this 
great  democracy.  As  the  standard  bearers  of 
democracy.  th<»y  are  dedicated  to  the  Ideal 
cf  a  free  Nation,  •'indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all." 

That  168  young  men  from  Temple  Israel 
should  go  forth  to  fight  for  their  country  is 


a  commendable  record,  but  one  which  does 
not  surprise  me.  The  American  Jews  of  this 
city  and  Commonwealth — of  this  Nation — 
have  always  been  among  the  first  to  assume 
their  respcnsibtlitles.  As  Americans,  they 
have  always  made  their  contributions  to  the 
land  of  their  allegiance.  Your  p>eople  have 
always  been  good  Americans.  You  are  better 
Americans  for  being  men  of  faith.  Your 
faith  has  never  diluted  your  Americanism. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  caU  the  roll  of  out- 
standing Americans  of  Jewish  blood  who  have 
responded  to  the  call  of  our  country  for  serv- 
ice In  time  of  war.  In  the  Indian  wars  -re- 
ceding the  Revolutionary  War — in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  first  World  War— Ameri- 
cans of  Jewish  blood  responded.  And  In  the 
present  conflict  they  have  responded,  fight- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Americans  of 
other  racial  origins  and  of  other  religions  to 
preserve  the  democratic  way  of  life,  which  has 
its  origin  In  God  Himself. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  outstanding  heroes 
of  this  war  to  date: 

Sgt.  Meyer  Levin,  then  a  corpKjral,  was  Colin 
Kelley  s  bombardier  when  they  sank  the  Jap- 
anese cruiser  Haruna  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war. 

Ensign  Ira  Jeffrey,  who  was  killed  in  the 
treacherous  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor,  will  be 
honored  when  a  new  destroyer,  now  being 
built  in  Hlngham.  is  named  for  him.  Previ- 
ously, his  family  received  a  posthumous  com- 
mendation of  valor  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Knox. 

Lt.  Max  Sllverstein  was  killed  while  in 
command  of  the  destroyer  Sims,  which  was 
sunk  in  the  Coral  Sea  engagement. 

Capt.  Irving  Maddelson.  since  promoted, 
was  severely  injured  whUe  serving  with  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  on  Bataan. 

I  could  continue  on  with  this  honor  roll, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  Let  no  man  cast  as- 
persions on  the  valor  and  courage  of  any  of 
our  racial  groups  In  this  time  of  great  crisis. 
The  record  of  American  heroism  and  sacrifice 
in  this  greatest  of  wars  is  being  WTitten  dally 
in  our  newspapers,  and  there  you  will  find 
the  stories  of  the  Cohens  as  well  as  the  Kel- 
leys.  the  Levys  as  well  as  the  Joneses,  and  the 
Bergs  as  weU  as  the  Cabots. 

Despite  all  of  the  Insinuations  of  people 
among  us  who  are  attempting  to  do  advance 
work  for  Hitler,  or  unconsciously  doing  so. 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  American  Jews 
have  l>een  any  less  appreciative  of  what 
America  has  offered  or  any  less  willing  to 
fight  for  American  principles  than  any  other 
strain  among  the  American  people. 

When  the  poison  gas  of  prejudice  is  spread 
among  us,  let  us  remember  that  Americans 
of  this  generation  who  happen  to  be  born 
of  Jewish  parents  have  not  lagged  behind 
their  comrades  in  arms  in  the  magnificent 
record  already  established  by  young  America 
at  the  front.  I  know  that  InteUlgent  Amer- 
ican Jews  would  not  have  me  place  undue 
emphasis  up)on  this  service  record  in  a  war 
now  but  1  year  old.  I  know  that  patriotic 
American  Jews  would  not  wish  to  be  singled 
out  ahead  of  other  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion of  American  people.  Nevertheless,  the 
proud  record  of  American  Jews  In  this  war  is 
something  In  which  all  of  us  who  deeply  be- 
lieve in  Anrerlcan  principles  and  who  are  not 
American  Jews  take  much  satisfaction.  We 
know  that  the  enemies  of  civUization  rely 
upon  the  development  and  deliberate  In- 
crease of  tension  among  races,  classes,  creeds, 
and  colors  in  America  today,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  service  flag  is  further  disproof 
of  half-whispered  insinuations  reflecting 
upon  the  place  of  the  Jews  in  American  life, 
so  furtively,  yet  persistently,  being  spread 
among  us. 

A  ceremony  such  as  this  permits  us  all  to 
gather  strength  and  faith  to  help  us  meet 
whatever  may  lie  ahead.  A  guide  for  future 
conduct  may  be  found  in  ceremonies  such 
as  these.  Is  there  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  an  American  who  has  succumbed  to 


the  attempts  of  Hitler's  people  to  create 
hatred  of,  distrust  In.  and  suspicion  of  any 
of  our  pyeople?  Is  there  an  American  man  or 
woman  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who 
perhaps  half-wlttingly  and  half  secretly  has 
furthered  the  boasted  effort  of-Hitler's  man 
servant,  Goebbels,  to  play  on  the  many 
strings  In  America,  first  and  most  relied  on 
of  which  is  anti-Semitism? 

America  Is  unified  in  this  war,  and  every 
American  Is  doing  his  or  her  part.  Those 
who  say  otherwise  are.  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, stooges  for  Nazi  propaganda.  There 
may  have  been  some  differences  of  opinion 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  but  there  are  none  now. 
We  are  all  resolved  that  we  must  win  this  war 
as  soon  as  possible 

We  must  have  unity,  both  on  the  war 
front  and  on  the  home  front.  We  must  all 
do  our  part  in  the  ranks  of  civilian  defense. 
with  the  Red  Cross  auxiliaries.  In  buying  De- 
fense Bonds,  in  salvaging  scrap.  In  conserv- 
ing fuel  and  gasoline,  and  in  doing  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  little  things  that  loom  so  large 
in  this  total  global  war. 

We,  on  the  home  front,  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  our  sons  on  the  war  front.  We  must 
back  them  up  with  everything  they  need.  So 
that  they  shall  have  plenty,  we  must  deprive 
ourselves  when  necessary.  That  is  the  moral 
of  this  service  flag  dedication  this  evening. 
We  are  a  people — not  a  race.  The  intent 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  calls  for  tolerance  and  understanding. 
We  are  welded  together — not  as  a  race  but 
as  a  people — by  one  compelling  common  love 
from  a  worldly  angle,  our  love  of  America 
and  the  great  Ideals  of  mankind  for  which 
our  country  stands. 

This  is  a  war  of  survival.  If  we  lose  this 
war,  we  lose  our  country.  If  we  lose  our 
country,  we  lose  everything  that  God  has 
given  to  us  and  which  decent  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  believe  in. 

A  little  over  1  year  has  elapsed  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  A  great  deal,  so  to  speak,  has  gone 
over  the  dam  since  that  day.  On  that  day 
and  for  many  montlis  thereafter  gloom  ex- 
isted, but  not  despair,  and  there  also  existed 
In  the  minds  of  our  people  a  grim  determina- 
tion to  avenge  that  dastardly  act  and  to  win 
the  war. 

That  determination  on  the  part  of  our 
people  has  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  past  year,  when,  from  a  na- 
tion fightirio'  a  defensive  war.  we  are  chang- 
ing to  the  affirmative  and  starting  to  wage  an 
offensive  war. 

The  Nazi  blitzkrieg  is  over.  Its  first  failure 
was  when  it  failed  to  conquer  Britain  from 
the  air.  liast  year,  and  again  this  year,  it 
fallec"  in  Its  attempt  to  remove  Russia  from 
the  war  by  destroying  the  Russian  Armies. 
Those  faUures  enabled  our  beloved  country 
to  gear  Itself  to  a  wartime  economy;  to  step 
up  our  production  of  weapons  of  war  as  well 
as  England's;  to  build  up  our  Navy,  our  Army, 
our  air  troops;  and  now  Nazi  Germany  and 
war-crazed  Japan  are  faced  by  an  opposition 
developed  sufficiently  to  compel  the  enemy 
to  adopt  defensive  tactics. 

A  year  ago,  time — the  instrument  of  de- 
fensive warfare — was  our  ally.  Today,  tbe 
situation  has  changed  so  that  Hitler  and  hla 
vicious  cohorts  admit  that  time  Is  their  ally. 
We  have  gradually  taken  the  offensive,  and. 
as  time  passes,  our  offensive  atucks  will  be- 
come greater  and  greater.  The  enemy  la 
strong,  but  the  outlook  for  our  success  is  far 
brighter  than  it  was  1  year  ago. 

We  on  the  civilian  front  have  our  part  to 
play  in  this  confiict.  The  enemy,  in  Ixjmbing 
cities,  will  hurl  his  bombs  on  homes,  churches, 
hospitals,   not  military  objectives  alone. 

The  boys  of  the  service  are  playing  thla 
serious  game  hard  and  fast,  true  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past.  The  youth  of  this 
generation  have  riaen  to  the  heights  of  hero- 
ism and  glory  in  their  response  to  our  coun- 
try's call.  They  are  wUling  to  give  up  the^r 
lives  If  necessary,  that  freedom  might  exist 
In  this  world,  and  that  you  and  I— Americans 
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Should  go  forth  to  nght  for  their  country  is   j   voice  an  American  who  has  succumbed  to   |   in  tnis  wor.u.  a.u  ^-.  , 
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of  todav — and  of  e'^n*>rations  to  come — mli?ht 
continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  libf^riy. 

It  Is  up  to  ail  (jf  us  on  the  civilian  front 
to  play  the  r;arr:e  in  the  .'acie  way — to  make 
every  sacriflcf  pcsniljle  and  to  do  everything 
wp  can  to  he'p  (  iir  country  w:n  this  war 

Our  first  Job  is  to  w:n  the  war  and  save 
our  country.  And  af'.er  the  war  ts  over, 
with  victory  to  tur  c.ius*".  I  hope  and  pnvy 
that  In  America  and  in  other  c-un tries  men 
occupyinsf  hirh  places  who  will  decide  the 
peace  wiU  act  as  sta'i.-me.i — with  vi  ion  and 
courace — ar.d  take  tuose  steps  based  cu  Jus- 
tice that  w.:i  assure  pt  rn->an.  nt  p*"ace— that 
Will  save  the  next  generation — y(,ur  children 
and  your  children  g  children — from  bt'ing 
cannon  fodder— 20,  25    nr  30  years  fnim  now. 

Geniilc  aixi  Jew — Catholic,  Pmestant,  and 
Jew' — let  u.'i  lay  all  {iiffereiices  on  the  table 
and,  as  Americans,  unite  \v:th  erim  determi- 
nation to  win  the  wnr  and  save  cur  c  luntry— 
to  serve  and  fi^ht  for  God  and  country. 


The  Late  Lt.  Col.  Boyd  D.  Wagner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFJCS 

OP 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

CK  PTNNSTLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11.  1943 

^.,  Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
T»»av(?  to  extend  my  remaik.s.  I  in.sert  in 
tlie  AppcndJt  of  the  Record  an  fditorial 
in  th^  Johnstown  Tribune  paying  a  de- 
served fribuLe  to  Lt.  Col.  Boyd  D.  Wag- 
ner. This  IS  a  rt-al  tribute  to  a  great 
hero. 

The  trneric  death  nf  Lt.  Col.  Boyd  D. 
Wagner,  of  Johnstown.  Pa.,  wa.s  not  only 
a  shock  to  his  native  city  but  to  the  coun- 
try as  well.  The  aerial  hero,  nii.ssing 
since  Novr-mber  29  on  a  rouiine  flight  out 
of  Et?lin  Pltld.  Pia..  wa.s  found  on  Jan- 
iiarv  6  crushed  in  tiie  wrtTkasre  of  hi.s 
P-40  pursuit  plane  25  miUs  past  of  Eclin 
P.eld  and  4  miles  north  of  Ficeport,  F^a. 
Colon<>l  Wacner'.s  acccmpILslKncnLs  are 
almost  legendai-y.  He  fought  in  the 
Philippinf^s.  Java.  Ntw  Guinea,  and 
proved  him.self  a  one-man  scourge  to  the 
Japanese. 

Colonel  Wafrncr  dealt  more  in  action 
than  words.  He  would  never  discuss  hi.s 
personal  achievements.  There  is  no  oHl- 
i'!3l  record  of  the  Japanest^  planes  he 
destroyed,  but  comrades  say  he  de- 
stroyed between  15  and  50  enemy  planes 
in  the  parly  weeks  of  the  war. 

Th^^  f.  ej-  was  anarded  the  Di.stln- 
fruished  Flying  Cross  for  e.xtraordinary 
heroism  and  the  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  for  oeing  wounded  and  for  coolne^ 
under  action. 

Colonel  Wapner.  called  by  his  fellow 
pilots  the  hottest  and  best  pursuit  fight- 
er in  the  American  Air  Force,  poured  it 
en  to  the  Japs  with  everythtnsr  possible. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  war.  he  flew  with 
b<;)mbs  and  hand  grenades  in  liis  lap. 
He  skimmed  Jap  plane  formations  on  the 
Rround.  blasted  them  out  of  the  skies 
and  poured  machine-cun  bullets  into 
smpll  t:;»n.>^porLs  at  watsM-  level. 

On  one  occasion.  It  wrs  related,  thref 
Zrro«;  chased  him  around  a  volcano.  His 
fighter  piane  was  faster  on  level  flight 


but  slower  as  a  climber,  so  he  kept  going: 
around  the  volcano  until  he  was  chasing 
the  Japs. 

He  was  a  first  lieutenant  when  the 
war  broke  out,  just  about  a  year  after 
he  was  sent  to  the  Philippines.  He  was 
a  captain  by  January,  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel by  April,  skippini;  the  rank  of  major. 

In  Australia,  to  which  pomt  he  escaped 
from  the  Pliilippincs.  he  was  put  to  work 
instructing  gr:>en  pilots  while  an  eye  in- 
jury healed.  He  refused  to  slay  ground- 
ed, however,  and  personally  bagged  3 
of  13  Jap  planes  wiped  out  by  his  squad- 
ron in  hi.s  first  combiit  flying  mission 
from  the  Australian  base. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FALCON     COMES    TO    EAUTH 

'Buaa '  Wagner.  Johnstown's  great  war 
hero,  15  comm-.i  hrme  to  itay.  He  would  not 
have  had  It  so.  for  he  loved  the  caretr  m 
which  he  had  served  his  country  with  such 
hl^h  courai^p  and  daring  But  Fate  Irter- 
vencd  to  cut  irhort  th»t  c;at>er  and  tho  laicon 
has  returned  to  earth. 

Much  ha.s  b  en  said  nnd  written  about 
the  sensational  exploi's  of  "Buzz"  Wagner 
since  he  hrst  thrilled  American*  by  shooting 
down  two  Jiipanese  p'.ant*.  and  dcsitrcying  a 
dozen  ethers  grounded  en  an  enemy  air  fipld 
m  the  Philippines.  He  crowded  a  lifetime 
of  experience  into  the  few  shuit  muutiis  that, 
he  sfTve:!  m  tlie  Phil'ppm,  s  and  lu  Aus- 
traUa,  and  his  rap.d  advancement  m  rank 
was  a  fluing  recOj;nUion  of  his  service  to  the 
country  he  Icvtd. 

His  sobriquet.  "The  Plying  Fool."  was  ap- 
plied to  him  by  his  fellow  titers  as  a  term  of 
endearment  nni  admuatiou.  It  wao.  m  a 
sense,  a  niLsnomer.  for  tlie  dannij;  of  thi.s 
Crcat  war  ace  was  unmarked  by  recklessness 
or  8en.-ationalism.  It  Wc.s  a  darliig  marked 
by  coolnci^  and  cartful  calculation,  and  h.s 
success  against  the  best  men  the  Japanese 
could  send  atrainst  him  wa.s  at  once  a  tribute 
to  his  superior  intelligence  and  undaunted 
couraf^e. 

When  this  war  Is  over  and  the  liat  of 
heroes  cf  the  Urited  States  Air  Force  Is  com- 
piled, no  name  on  tlie  list  will  be  more  gcn- 
emWy  revered  by  Amcricins  th.-.n  that  of 
••Buzz"  Warner.  It  was  he  who  provided  the 
fir.st  example  of  the  superiority  of  our  flying 
men  over  tho,'-:e  of  the  enemv  and  the  In- 
.'••piratlon  that  fias  made  them  supreme  In 
the  nir  over  all  of  our  batt!c  frents 

If  "BxiTX"  could  speak  todny.  It  would  be  to 
urt;e  his  fomrndfs  in  arms  to  -Carr-y  on"  and 
uphold  the  fine  traditi'ni  they  have  e'^t^Pb- 
]'.shed  to  v;uldr  the  defenders  cf  democracy 
throughout  the  world. 


Rationinf  in  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R EPRESENT ATr^TS 

Alunday,  January  11,  1942 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  l>avo  granted  me,  I  am  inserting 
excerpts  from  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  Mr.  Ralph  G.  CailUe.  of  Perry. 
Iowa: 

I  have  been  thinking  for  seme  time  about 
writing  and  passing  on  to  you  my  oberrva- 
tions  of  th^  reartlon  of  thf»  voter:*  In  th's 
vicinity  to  the  present  mtloalni;  set-up  espe- 
cially the  reaction  oX  the  farmers.    I  don't 


claim  to  h--  an  expert  r.bserver  or  a  political 
analyst,  but  I  do  come  in  contact  with  a  .:^real; 
many  farmers  who  live  In  all  directions  with- 
in a  radius  of  20  miles  cf  Pfrry.  I  have  also 
assisted  a  great  many  cf  these  farme:-s  in 
preparing  their  appllcaiions  for  suppU m  ntiil 
gaioline  rations  for  their  automobiles  and 
for  their  tractors,  g.isohne  engines,  lamps, 
lanterns,  and  brooders. 

The  f.u-mers  are  not  opposed  to  the  ration- 
ing system  as  a  whole,  but  nearly  evtiyono 
of  them  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  ration- 
ing system  as  it  affects  their  trac'ors.  japo- 
line  enpines.  lamps,  lantern.^,  and  bncders. 
They  can't  see  any  sor*  in  this  part  of  th« 
program.  If  they  can't  have  all  the  izaso- 
llne  or  tractor  fuel,  or  fuel  for  their  lamps. 
lanterns,  and  brooders  that  thfv  netd  to 
finish  their  work.  Uiey  don't  need  any.  be- 
cause It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to'  rai;  e 
a  crop  if  you  couldn't  have  the  means  with 
which  to  flnl.sh  its  production  If  the  farm- 
ers are  going  to  have  all  the  fuel  they  need, 
as  the  Government  says  they  .shall,  they  ran  t 
see  any  need  of  belm^  forced  to  run  around 
wearing  out  their  tires  and  burning  up  their 
gasoline  Ui  obtiiln  a  permit  for  that  pur- 
pose. Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  a  farmer  knows  that  he  will  net  buy 
800  ^llcns  of  pas  for  his  tractor  wht  r  500 
gallons  will  do  his  v^ork  nor  he  will  not  buy 
20  gallons  of  coal  oil  for  his  brooder  and 
lamps  when  h'^  can  operate  them  on  10  In 
fact,  if  iJie  farmer  cuuld  get  a  tractcr  and 
a  brooder  that  would  run  en  nothing  t  very 
farmer  would  have  one. 

Another  thins  about  this  part  of  the  ra-.ion- 
Ing  propr.im,  tliere  Is  hardly  a  pcrtlrcnr  cur.s- 
tlon  on   any  of  the   h!f.n'T«:   the   farmer    ras 
to  fl!l  out  to  make  npnllention  for  his  tranor. 
p.rsoline    encine.    lamp,    lantern,    or    broader 
fuel.      "How  many   h  u:s  per  day  and   hew 
many  days  per  month  do  you  operate  :,cur 
tractor?  '     Such  a  que.'-iion  as  that  leaf's  the 
farmer   to  believe   that  those   who  drew  up 
the  blank  form   knew  n-. thing  at   all   alout 
farming,    or    didn't    plve   a   damn.     Anyone 
who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  farrrlng 
knows   that   a   farmer  docs  not   operate   h;s 
tractor  so  many  hours  [x>r  day  nor  so  many 
days  per  month       If   a   farmer  operates  on 
such    a    ba.=is    about    all    h''    will    prcdtice*    is 
weeds      Many  farmer.'!,  as  you  no  doubt  knew, 
begin  their  farmlns  operations  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit  and  continue  them  night 
and  day  continuously  until  tlie  Job  Is  done 
or  the  weather  stops  t:i-?ir  operations       .\ny 
good  farmer  will  do  th;».  and  they  don't  llLc 
the  idea  of  having  to  go  through  with  all  -Ji.s 
seemingly  useless  and  unreisonafc'.c  red  tape. 
If  some   of   the   f  jmcrs   may   be   I'-.cMncd 
to  snitch   a   little   ga.srl:ne   firm   their   t.ink 
Into  their  automobile,  they'll  r'o  that  in  sjjite 
of  the  rationing  pnigram.     I  find  most  cf  the 
fanners   in    a   C(x:p"rative    mood    cunctrr. ing 
anythlrf  that  setms  reasonable  to  Hum.   iv.d 
the  only  way  such  snitching  could  be  pre- 
vented, if  there  is  any.  is  thruuf^h  persua'-.oa 
and  the  fostering  cf  a  co  peratlve  atiltiide. 
It  can  never  be  done  bv  making  the  furmers 
do  something  that    tiiey   thu-.k   is  absoluTly 
unnecessary      I  have  heard  very  little,  11  any. 
objection   from   the   farmers   about   raticnirg 
gasoline  for  their  au'omobJes      They  all  .s«em 
to  realize    thst    there   is   a    rubber   shortap- 
and   that  anything  that   can   be  done   to   cut 
down  unntcessary  cperatiun  of  iheir  car    viU 
help    con.vrve    rtibbe:,    and    they    all    seem 
willing  to  do  whatever  they  can  in  ih!s  re- 
spect 

Another  thlnj?  that  the  farmers  are  very 
much  or-po-sed  to.  Is  the  rrqui.-ement  that  tliey 
must  obtain  a  priority  o.-der  to  buy  a  refatr 
part  for  their  machinery  and  equipment  The 
larmer  knows  enough  not  to  spend  bis  money 
for  a  repair  that  he  may  never  reed.  Any- 
one should  know  that  the  farmer  will  not 
buy  a  repair  for  any  p:rcc  of*hs  machni»ry 
\mless  and  until  he  abs<^j]ute;y  needs  It.  All 
the   Government    wculd    need    to   do   wo  ild 
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be  to  put  a  rigid  prlc?  ceiling  on  these  repair 
parts  so  that  no  dealer  or  anyone  so  in- 
clined might  buy  up  the  same  with  the  idea 
cf  making  an  exorbitant  profit  thereon.  If 
they  could  make  no  profit  in  thLs  manner,  no 
dealer  would  want  to  buy  any  more  cf  these 
parts  than  he  was  reasonably  sure  he  would 
fcell. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  the  inconven- 
ience and  ui-.nccessary  red  tape  m  this  con- 
nection, I  will  tell  you  of  an  instance  that 
recently  came  to  my  attention.  My  brother- 
in-law,  who  lives  m  the  southwe.st  corner  of 
Boone  County,  ah  lUt  5  miles  northwest  of 
Perry,  a  short  time  ago  had  some  part  of  his 
milking  machine  break.  He  went  to  Perry  to 
obtain  the  repair  part,  and  the  dealer  had  it 
in  stock,  but  my  brothcr-in-law  could  not 
buy  it  because  he  didn't  have  a  priority  order. 
He  needed  the  part  nght  away,  of  course, 
t-o  it  was  nece.->sary  for  him  to  drive  to  Boone, 
Iowa,  30  m.les  up  and  30  miles  back,  to  get 
the  priority  order,  and  then  make  another 
trip  to  Perry  Eighty  miles  of  wearing  out 
tires  and  burning  up  ga?,  when  a  10-mile  trip 
■•-hould  have  been  sufBcient.  Another  farmer. 
Just  yesterday,  told  me  of  his  having  to 
make  three  trips  to  Des  Moines  and  two 
to  Adel.  a  total  of  about  200  miles,  in  order 
to  replace  h:s  old  com  sheller  with  a  new 
one.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  di.sctissing  their 
opposition  to  the.se  matters  express  the  hope 
that  the  new  Congress  will  do  something 
about  it.  They  expect  the  new  Congress  to 
do  this.  Another  feeling  prevalent  among 
the  farmers  and  many  others  Is  that  a 
great  part  of  the  rationing  set-up  Is  not 
really  necc.s.sary  but  Jtist  another  attempt 
by  the  New  Deal  to  create  Jobs  for  political 
patrons. 


Rum!   Pay-A$-You-Go    Income-Tax   Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    KA.WSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  11.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  includins  a  very  excellent  analysis 
of  the  Ruml  tax  plan,  writt.^n  by  Mr. 
Ernest  K.  Lindley  and  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Po.st  under  date  of  January 
11.  1943.  I  want  to  urge  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  study  this  statement. 

On  the  opening  day  of  Congress  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  17.  which, 
if  enacted  into  law.  would  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  Ruml  plan.  Certainly  no  one 
who  has  studied  our  tax  structure  can 
condone  the  income-tax  debt  liability 
that  continually  confronts  our  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 

pAY-As-You-Go    Taxes 
(By  Ernest  K    Lindle;.  ) 

KG  LOSS  TO  THE  TKEASVRT 

The  President  favors  pay-as-you-go  taxes, 
hut  thinks,  or  thought,  that  the  Ruml  plan 
would  mean  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 
It  doe.s  seem  incredible,  at  first  glance,  that 
a  year's  taxes  can  be  skipped  without  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

Under  the  Ruml  plan  there  Is  no  Inter- 
ruption In  the  flow  of  money  Into  the  Treas- 
ury The  pers<^^nal  Income-tax  clock  simply 
is  moved  ahead  1  year.  You  pay  the  tax  due 
on  your  income  f  jr  last  year,  but  It  counts  as 


payment  against  your  tax  on  1943  Income. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  next  March,  the 
adjustment  will  be  made  for  over  or  under- 
payment. In  1944.  you  will  pay  the  tax  cal- 
culated on  your  1943  income,  but  it  will 
count  as  payment  on  your  1944  income,  and 
at  the  end  of  1944  cr  in  March  1945  the  ad- 
justment will  be  made  for  under  or  over- 
payment. 

As  long  as  tax  collections  are  kept  on  a 
current  basis,  there  is  no  loss,  or  none  that 
is  "-ubstantial.  to  the  Treasury.  There  would 
be  substantial  loss  if,  at  some  future  date, 
we  went  back  to  the  present  system  of  paying 
our  income  taxes  a  year  late.  But  there 
would  be  no  point  in  going  back  to  the 
present  system.  Paying  as  you  go  is  prefer- 
able at  all  times. 

There  are  ways  in  which  the  Treasury 
might  lose  some  money  under  the  Ruml  plan. 
It  would  get  less  from  person.s  whose  income 
in  1943  is  smaller  than  in  1942.  They  would 
he  chiefly  men  going  Into  the  armed  services; 
and  somf  tax  relief  lor  them  Is  only  fair.  It 
might  lose  some  revenue  from  taxes  on  cap- 
ital gains;  but  this  loss  can  be  avoided  by 
separating  capital  gains  from  Income  from 
other  sources.  Mr.  Ruml  has  proposed  that 
that  be  done.  Taxes  on  capital  gains  would 
continue  to  be  paid  a  year  late.  Just  as  the 
taxes  on  corporation  profits  would  continue 
to  be  paid  a  year  late. 

The  Treasury  might  lose  a  little  when  a 
man  dies,  since  he  would  have  paid  1  year's 
less  taxes.  But  this  loss  would  be  recovered 
in  large  part  from  estate  and  Inheritance 
taxes. 

The  Treasury  might  lose  some  money  when, 
or  if.  Income  taxes  are  reduced  after  the  war. 
But  it  need  lose  none.  For  Congress  will  de- 
termine when  and  by  how  much  Income 
taxes  shall  be  reduced.  In  the  same  way,  all 
the  small  losses  which  the  Treasury  might 
suffer  In  the  long  run  from  adoption  of  the 
Ruml  plan  can  be  offset  easily  by  slight  ad- 
justments of  the  tax  rates.  And  most  tax- 
payers, certainly,  wculd  be  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more.  If  necessary.  If  taxes  were  put  on 
a   pay-as-you-go  basi.':. 

The  Ruml  plan  Is  the  way  of  putting  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
without  double  taxation.  Some  persons 
whose  incomes  have  increased  substantially 
but  on  whom  the  Income  tax  still  falls  lightly 
can  pay  the  tax  for  2  years  in  1  year  without 
hardship.  Persons  with  accumulated  capital 
can  pay  the  tax  for  2  years  In  1  by  drawing 
on  their  capital.  But  for  many  persons  In 
the  middle  brackets,  who  have  not  accumu- 
lated substantial  savings,  paying  2  years' 
tex  in  1  Is  Impossible  at  pre.'^ent  rates  of 
taxation.  They  would  have  little,  or  noth- 
ing, left  for  living  expenses. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  for 
spreading  or  postponing  the  second  year's 
t.TX.  incident  to  switching  to  pay-as-you-go. 
The  tax  on  1942  incomes  might  be  spread 
over  5  years  or  postponed  until  after  the 
war.  as  Senator  Geouge  has  suggested. 
These  alternatives  are  feasible,  but  you 
wuuld  get  the  same  result  by  Increasuig  the 
tax  rates  somewhat  or  by  maintaining  the 
hi^h  war  rates  a  year  or  two  longer  after 
the  war. 

Tlie  Treasury's  opposition  to  the  Ruml 
plan  is  hard  to  fathom,  since  no  Treasury 
6p>okesman  has  made'a  convincing  factual 
rebuttal  to  the  claims  made  for  it.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  Treasury's  op- 
position reflects  the  best  tax  thought  in  the 
Treasury,  or  that  the  statement  of  Chairman 
DoucHTON  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  Ruml  plan  would  Im- 
pair the  credit  of  the  Government,  came 
from  careful  study. 

The  Treasury's  attitude  probably  Is  Influ- 
enced by  Its  difBculty  In  obtaining  adequate 
taxation  from  Congress.  It  Is  against  any- 
thing  that  even  looka  like   Ux  relief.     The 


Ruml  plan  would  give  actual  relief  to  per- 
sons who  suffer  a  sudden  decline  in  Income. 
The  relief  to  other  taxpayers  would  be  chiefly 
psychological — altogether  so  if  capital  gains 
were  separated  and  other  tax  rates  adjusted 
slightly  to  cover  the  small  longer  range  losses. 
And  this  Is  without  assuming  any  tax  de- 
faults under  the  present  system  of  paying  a 
year  late.  The  Treasury  does  not  expect  much 
trouble  on  that  score,  but  It  may  be  overly 
optimistic.  The  Ruml  plan  might  actually 
Increase  tax  revenues  by  eliminating  defaults. 
The  advantages  of  getting  the  Income  tax 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  both  psychologi- 
cally and  for  purposes  of  t>etter  fiscal  man- 
agement, are  so  great  that  they  would  be 
worth  probably  some  slight  loss  In  revenue. 
But  the  Ruml  plan  can  be  put  Into  effect 
without  the  less  of  a  dollar  to  the  Treasury, 
now  or  in  the  long  run. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATB«AN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  7, 1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  letter  to  me,  written 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Lechner,  of  Dallas.  Tex.; 
also  a  brief,  which  was  attached  to  the 
letter,  on  1942  development  and  explo- 
ration expenditures  on  oil. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Dallas.  Tex.,  December  10,  1942. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Congressman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  Referring  to 
our  conversation  while  you  were  in  Dallas  on 
November  19,  with  reference  to  statement 
pertaining  to  the  oil  Indtistry  and  why  we 
should  have  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
price  of  crude : 

The  compilation  of  this  data  has  taken 
more  time  than  I  anticipated,  but  It  has  been 
compiled  from  official  records  of  representa- 
tive oil  operators  In  sufficient  numbers  to 
reflect  a  true  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
Industry  at  present. 

Quoting  Mr.  J.  P.  Coleman,  of  the  firm  of 
McCarty  &  Coleman,  of  Wichita  Palls,  Tex.. 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mineral  Re- 
sources, he  said  that:  "The  firm  cf  McCarty 
&  Coleman  owns  225  of  the  15.000  small  wells 
In  north  Texas  and  that  the  average  produc- 
tion per  day  of  wells  owned  by  this  firm  Is  1.2 
barrels.  At  the  present  price  of  oil,  and  if 
the  present  rate  of  production  continues,  it 
will  take  15  years  to  recover  even  the  salvage 
value  of  these  wells.  Right  now  we  would  be 
better  off  to  pull  the  casing  on  these  225  wells 
and  put  the  money  In  Government  bonds. 
For  the  gocd  of  the  war  effort,  this  should  not 
be  done.  Independents,  under  the  present 
price  conditions,  do  not  have  the  money  with 
which  to  explore  for  new  reserves.  In  fact. 
our  business  Is  In  the  process  of  liquidation. 
When  the  producer  stops  looking  for  new 
reserves  he  is  liquidating  his  company.  In 
the  long  run.  the  way  to  cbUln  the  greatest 
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smount  of  nil  at  the  lowest  price  is  to  have 
fair  and  rea.'-onable  crude  prices  that  will 
encourrtc;e  orderly  exploratory  dnllint;  on  a 
constantly  increasing  scale  If  3  000  wild- 
cats per  year  do  not  find  enough  oil.  then 
6.000  or  mere  must  be  drilled  per  year.  It  is 
bettt-r  to  have  a  price  that  will  bring  forth 
a  pufficlent  amount  of  oil  so  that  we  will  not 
hive  abnormally  low  prices  at  one  time  and 
abnormally  high  prices  at  another." 

East  Texas  production  problems  and  costs 
are  already  on  the  Increase;  this  field  Is  taking 
the  Inevitable  path  of  all  other  fields  as 
ealt  water  encrcaches  and  cvits  producion. 
Thla  field  has  boen  an  abnormal  field  from 
the  start  and  cannot  be  u.sed  as  a  yardstick. 
Already  an  expenditure  of  $2,000,000  has  been 
made  to  prevent  prem.iture  abandonment 
because  of  salt  water  encroachment.  Four 
thousand  of  these  wells  have  been  placed  on 
pvimp  In  order  to  get  the  oil  lifted,  and  from 
here  out  It  will  be  almcet  a  continuous 
proposition  of  wells  ROmg  on  the  pump  (if 
pumping  equipment  can  be  obtained,  due  to 
priorities,  etc.).  and  Incre.islng  cost  of  han- 
dling the  Bait  water  and  Injecting  it  back 
Into  the  sands.  With  the  installation  of 
pumping  equipment  and  i^s  co.«t.  and  vast 
increase  In  labor  costa.  the  decline  in  reve- 
nue will  be  more  appreciable  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Oil  Is  as  essential  to  the  war  effort  as  guns 
and  ammunition  There  is  no  weapon  of 
modern  warfare  that  does  not  require  petro- 
leum; it  can  be  cons'deri  d  one  cf  the  prime 
factors  we  will  need  throughout  the  prc-^ent 
conflict,  and  after  p"ace  Is  v.on.  we  will  no 
doubt  be  c;i'.Ucl  upon  to  supply  sufficient 
oil  to  keep  the  wheels  of  commerce  moving, 
not  only  in  our  own  Nation,  but  others  as 
well,  or  until  the  destroyed  foreign  fulds 
and  refineries  can  be  rehabilitated 

At  the  present  rate  we  are  depleting  our 
reserves  at  an  alarm'ng  rate,  a.s  has  been 
f^hown  by  various  membtrs  of  Mr.  Ick  s'  staff, 
especially  Mr  R  E  Allen,  on  his  various  ap- 
pearances Ix'fore  House  and  Senate  ccininit- 
tees,  and  Mr  Den  K  Kuowlton,  Director  of 
Production.  In  an  ndrtrf-s  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Asscciatlon  of  Oil 
We'll  Drilling  Contractors  at  Tul^^a.  Mr. 
Kuowlton  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  our  present 
depletion  of  reserves  During  tht  first  half 
of  1942  new  discoverl-'s  for  the  Nation  adcii-d 
only  an  estimated  ISO  000  000  barrels  to  our 
reserves;  we  produced  680,000.000  barrels, 
showing  a  ratio  of  4  533  to  1  During  The 
same  period  Tix.ns  produced  236.000,000  bar- 
rels, and  new  discoveries  amounttd  to  an 
estimated  ';9.00(\OCO  barrel.?,  showing;  a  ratio 
of  2  987  to  1  We  know  the  number  of  bar- 
rels produced,  bu:  the  reserves  are  only  esti- 
mated. 

A  Government  subsidy  has  been  suggested 
as  a  way  to  handle  future  exploration.  This 
method  of  discovering  new  rt  .•serves  would  be 
Impractical  and  frau:ht  with  dangers  from 
the  start.  The  principal  reason  is  that  It 
would  necessitate  the  Government  setting  up 
a  geological  department  and  a  land  and  leas- 
ing departrarnt  to  operate  this  strategic  part 
of  our  War  program.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  private  ento; prise  to  surrender  the  heads 
of  these  departments  to  this  organization, 
and  It  would  take  a  year  to  Integrate  this 
organization,  and  the  war  would  not  wait  to 
train  a  new  crop  of  technical  men  for  these 
positions,  those  pre.-ently  doing  this  work 
would  be  the  only  men  available  for  these 
duties.  This  procedure  would  wreck  what 
remains  cf  t!ie  cil-pr^'dticing  lndu-^:ry,  which 
has.  under  n.itural  rper..ticn,  up  to  new,  pro- 
videa  a  constantly  Increasing  visible  reserve. 

Hon  William  P.  Cole.  Jr  .  in  his  report  to 
the  President  under  date  of  October  22.  1912. 
states  tha;  Government  drilling  is  "most  In- 
efficient, uncr-rtain.  and  expen^ve."  and  fui"- 
ther  states  that  "subsidy'  Is  subject  to  end- 
less dehiys  and  the  hiizards  of  favoritism  I 
Vnow  of  no  one  better  qualified  than  Mr. 
Cole  to  reach  this  decision,  as  it  has  been 


his  responsibility  to  make  long  and  careful 
study  of  the  oil  business 

In  closing.  I  might  add  the  oil  Industry 
certainly  got  a  break  when  the  Honorable 
Harold  L  Ickes  was  m.ade  Director  of  Petro- 
leum as  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
cope  with  the  situation  In  an  unbiased 
manner. 

What  we.  a??  independents  and  small  op- 
erators need,  is  sufficient  Increase  In  price  to 
i  enable  u.s  to  continue  in  business  and  en- 
deavor to  discover  new  reserves  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.  Eighty-five  percent  of  new 
discoveries  have  be.  n  luatie  h'.  i  ;i  "  mi.  nt 
Wildcatters,  so  you  can  readily  understand 
why  It  iK  so  vitally  Important  to  tiv-cp  him 
going.  Sooner  or  Inter  th«>  hankers  are  going 
to  be  unable  to  carry  the  loans  they  are 
calK-d  ujion  to  make  to  the  small  or  inde- 
pendent operator,  the  only  thing  being  lelt 
for  him  to  do  is  foreclose,  thereby  entering 
Into  a  business  about  which  he  knows  prac- 
tically nothing,  or  turn  the  recovered  pr-  p- 
erty  over  Uj  some  major  company  at  a  dis- 
count. 

Yotirs  very  truly, 

Walter    W     Lechner 

1942    Dn.'EtOPMENT    AVD    E.XPLORATION 
EXPINDITtlRES 

Drilling  4.643  oil  wells  and  dry 

holes  at  $26.800 $124,443,125 

Cost  of  acquiring  and  carrying 

leases - 62,644,991 

Geophysical  and  geological  ex- 
pense  13.  800,  000 

Total 200.  888,  116 

This  total  is  more  than  $60  000  000  less 
than  the  average  expenditure  for  the  past 
8  years  for  these  basic  costs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  production  in  Texas 

It  must  be  recognized  that  1942  expendi- 
tures represent  a  subnormal  year  for  both 
development  and  exploration  due  to  war- 
restricted   operations 

Au  examination  of  the  retun..s  from  pro- 
duction operations  this  year  shows  that  the 
Texas  oil  industry  has  expended  much  more 
than  It  received  for  its  oil  Oil  loans  to 
operators  aggregate  $160,000  000  used  to  help 
carry  on  operations  and  exploration  Any 
profits  whicii  may  accrue  to  pay  back  stich 
loans  are  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  ex- 
pected recoverable  oil  The  hazards  of  pro- 
duction are  .'such  that  it  may  never  be 
realized. 

TEXAS  OIL  PRODtJCTlON    RFVENUE   AND  COST,    TEAR 
1942 

Stveuty  pe.'cent  of  all  producing  oil  wells 
In  Texas  show  a  gross  profit  on  their  opera- 
tions, before  interest  on  Investment  and  Fed- 
eral taxes,  of  only  $G03  a  year  per  well. 

It  Is  penprally  recognized  that  conditions 
In  the  East  Texas  oil  field,  which  represents 
30  percent  of  the  States  producing  wcl's,  can- 
not be  accepted  as  reflcctinf;  the  experience 
of  the  average  Texas  oil  operator.  While  at 
the  present  time,  operating  costs  In  the  Ea.^-t 
Texas  area  are  lower  than  the  general  average. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  this  situation 
will  not  continue  to  prevail  by  re.a.son  of  the 
growing  salt  water  disposal  problem.  Already 
millions  oi!  dollars  are  being  invested  In  fa- 


cilities necessary  for  salt  water  disposal, 
which  will  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing oil  in  this  field. 

In  all  producing  areas  of  the  State  tiie 
average  annual  gross  income  per  well  is 
$5,016,  while  the  cost  of  production  is  $3,919, 
which  leaves  $1,097  a  year  before  interest  on 
Investment  and  Federal  taxes. 

If  Texas  oil  producers  did  not  continue  to 
explore  and  develop  new  sources  of  oil  sup- 
ply, their  business  would  evolve  itself  into 
liquidation.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
amortization  and  pro  rata  charges  for  all  of 
the  expenditures  incurred  by  past  develop- 
ment and  exp-oration  would  gradually  be 
absorbed  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  oil 
now  under  these  properties.  Yet.  if  the  oil 
Industry  Is  to  continue  as  it  has  In  the  past, 
it  is  nece.s3ary  that  returns  from  operations 
provide  sufficient  capital  to  permit  continued 
exploration  and  development  of  new  sources 
cf  oil  supply  for  immediate  and  future  needs. 

ANALYSIS  OF  STRIPFEE    WELLS   IN  TEXAS 

At  the  close  of  1941.  Texa-:  has  98.802  pro- 
ducing oil  wells  V. ith  proven  underground  oil 
reserves  of  10.975.S41.0'J0  barrels.  Analysis 
of  wells  and  reserves  .shows  the  following 
classification  of  producing  properties  In 
Texas  as  of  January  1.  1942: 
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An  exhaustive  study  of  stripper-well  oper- 
ations in  Texas,  based  upon  questionnaire 
data  supplied  by  sinpper-wcil  operators  and 
supplemented  by  detailrd  an.ily.is  of  Railro;  d 
Commission  well  records,  shows  that  there 
are  31  126  strijptr  wells  in  the  Sate  and 
the  producing  properties  upon  whi'^h  these 
wells  are  located  have  e'^timated  underground 
reserves  aggregating  385  926.500  barrels  of 
crude  oil.  Returns  from  stripper  well  opera- 
tors showed  that  67  percent,  or  25lj.j70.085 
barrels  of  this  reserve  oil  supply  may  be  re- 
covered by  primary  methods  and  33  percent, 
or  127.356,415  barrels  of  the  remanding  reserve, 
may  ultimately  be  produced  by  secondary 
recovery   methods. 

Sixty  pi  rcent  of  all  Texas  oil  wells  are  on 
the  pump  and  nearly  63  percent  of  the  State'a 
pumping  wells  are  stripper  wells  which  pro- 
duce an  average  of  only  three  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  A  study  of  the  rate  at  whicli 
Texas*  fl.'nwing  oil  wells  pas  into  the  pump- 
ing stage,  based  upon  7  years'  exp<  nence, 
shows  that  an  average  of  4  350  flowing  wells 
become  pumpt  r.s  each  year,  while  an  average 
of  1.686  stripper  wells  pa.s8  out  of  existence 
each  year  Over  the  past  7  years  30  440  flow- 
ing oil  wells  In  Texa.s  were  placed  on  the 
pump  and  11.802  stripper  v.  Us  wer,'^  fiban- 
dcned. 

A  factual  study  of  the  Texas  oil  well  situ- 
ation, covering  a  period  of  the  past  7  years. 
Is  of  Interest  In  this  connection. 
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The  effect  of  premature  ab.indonment  of 
stripper  wells  may  readily  be  appreciated  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  stnpptr  well  aban- 
doned within  the  past  4  years  still  had  a  re- 
serve of  10,407  barrels  of  unproduced  oil.  On 
the  basis  of  reports  received  from  stripper 
well  operators  in  every  section  of  the  State 
It  was  found  that  premature  abandoiiment  of 
8.226  suipper  wells  over  the  past  4  years  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  over  85.000,000  barrels 
of  unproduced  oil  remaining  in  the  under- 
ground reservoir. 

This  study  of  stripper  well  operations  in 
Texas  showed  further  that  the  average  op- 
erating stripper  well  represents  reserves  of 
approximately  12.399  barrels  and  the  average 
tinproduced  oil  reserve  of  all  pumping  oil 
wells  in  the  State,  including  stripper  wells, 
amounts  to  about  21.500  barrels.  Since  3,670 
stripper  wells  were  abandoned  in  1941,  the 
highest  rate  recorded  in  many  years,  it  is 
apparent  that  such  abandonments  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  over  38,000,000  barrels  of  recov- 
erable oil 

The  stripper  wells  of  Texas  produced  in  the 
year  1941  a  total  of  33.753.962  barrels  of  crude 
oil.  Which  was  valued  at  $35,959  156.  While 
the  average  price  of  crude  oil  in  Texas  during 
1941  was  $1  13  per  barrel  production  of  strip- 
per well.-?  returned  to  the  operators  an  aver- 
age price  of  $107  per  barrel.  Based  upon 
reports  received  f-om  stripper  well  operators, 
the  average  total  cost  of  producing  oil  from 
this  cla.ss  of  wells  was  $1.03.  This  left  an 
average  profit  margin  on  stripper  well  pro- 
duction of  only  4  cents  per  barrel. 

In  the  transition  of  flowing  well  to  pump- 
ing well  and  from  pumping  to  stripper  opera- 
tion, the  average  revenue  per  well  shows  a 
precipitous  decline.  Inversely,  the  unit  cost 
of  operation  moves  sharply  upward  and  in  the 
case  of  stripper  wells  the  cost  frequently 
equals  or  exceeds  the  posted  price  of  crude 
oil  at  the  well. 

The  three  stages  of  production  and  gross 
revenue,  from  flowing  well  to  pumping  well 
and  thence  to  stripper  oj>eration,  are  shown 
as  follows: 
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While  the  abandonment  of  8.226  stripper 
wells  in  the  past  4  years  left  over  85,000.000 
barrels  of  oil  In  the  ground,  it  is  evident  that 
the  ultimate  profit  on  this  oil  at  4  cents  per 
barrel  would  have  amounted  to  only  $3,420,320 
against  the  total  salvage  value  of  equipment 
in  these  wells  of  $9,057,700.  Since  this  study 
shows  that  67  percent  of  the  oil  remaining 
underground  on  stripper  properties  of  Texas  Is 
available  by  primary  recovery  methods.  It  Is 
apparent  that  less  than  57.000  000  barrels  of 
these  reserves  could  have  been  recovered  by 
primary  methods.  At  a  profit  of  4  cents  per 
barrel,  this  would  have  returned  a  total  net 
income  of  $2,280,000  against  an  immediate 
salvage  value  of  equipment  which  wus  re- 
ported to  aggregate  over  $9,000,000. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  received  directly 
from  stripper-well  operators  in  Texas,  the 
itemized  cost  of  producing  oil  from  stripper 
wells  in  1941  was  as  follows  i 


TCalcostK-;^- 


The  salvage  value  of  equipment  In  stripper 
wells  of  Texas  at  the  close  of  1941  aggregated 
$27  611.500,  an  average  of  $887  per  well.  The 
total  salvage  value  of  equipment  recovered 
from  itripper  wells  abandoned  in  the  past  4 
years  amounted  to  $9  057.700.  with  salvage 
values  per  well  ranging  from  $800  to  $1,350. 
Salvage  value  is  often  the  determining  factor 
in  the  abandonment  of  stripper  wells.  When 
profit  m.argins  are  reduced  to  the  point  where 
it  would  take  longer  than  the  equipment 
would  last  to  recover  its  salvageable  value,  it 
becomes  prudent  for  the  oi>erator  to  abandon 
his  well  and  recover  the  value  of  Its  equip- 
ment, even  though  he  leaves  over  10.000  bar- 
rels of  oil  in  the  ground. 
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The  survey  reveals  the  fact  that  the  average 
stripper  well  in  Texas  had  a  gross  income 
in  1941  of  $1,160  while  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducing oil  from  such  wells  averaged  $1,117, 
leaving  an  average  net  profit  per  stripper  well 
of  $43.  State,  local,  and  Federal  taxes  levied 
against  production  and  properties  of  stripper 
wells  in  Texas  averaged  $115  per  well,  which 
is  nearly  three  times  the  net  profit  left  to 
the  producer  after  all  expenses,  including 
taxes. 


Sale  of  Alcoholic  Liquor  at  Army  Camps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  members  of  Hopewell  United  Pres- 
byterian Missionary  Society  Church,  of 
Laurel,  Pa.: 

December  17,  1942. 
Congressman  Chester  H    Gross. 

Manchester.  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  Gross:  Mothers  have  worked  and 
prayed  that  their  boys  might  be  kept  from 
evil  since  we  are  in  the  war.  and  our  boys  are 
called  to  serve  their  country.  We  think  they 
should  be  protected  I^fcn  evil  infiuences  while 
in  the  service  of  our  country. 

Realizing  the  great  harm  alcoholic  drinks 
are  doing  the  people  of  our  country,  and 
especially  to  the  boys  in  the  Army  camps, 
we  beg  of  ycu  to  urge  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  give  us  wartime  prohibition  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  did  in  World  War  No.  1. 

Members  of  Hopewell  United  Presby- 
terian Missionary  Society  Church 
of  Laurel,  Pa  :  Mabel  E  Kinard, 
Brldgeton,  Pa  :  Florance  E.  Hyson, 
Stewartstown.  Pa  ;  Carrie  A  LefBer, 
Laurel,  Pa;  Mary  Belle  Keesey, 
Stewartstown,  Pa  ;  Mrs.  Retta  Mc- 
Conaughy,  Laurel,  Pa.;   Verna  M. 


Cross.  Laurel.  Pa  :  Sara  M  Hyson. 
Felton.  Pa  ;  Melva  L.  Collins, 
Stewartstown.  Pa  :  Jennie  M  Cross, 
Laurel.  Pa  ;  EthC.  V.  LefBer.  Laurel. 
Pa  ;  Emma  Cross.  Laurel.  Pa  ;  Mrs. 
Maggie  R.  P.  Hyson.  Stewartstown. 
Pa  ;  Mrs.  Mary  M  Hyson,  Stewarts- 
town, Pa  :  Mrs  Edith  H  McAllister, 
Felton.  Pa.;  Mrs.  Margaret  J  Cros-s. 
Laurel,  Pa  ;  Mrs.  Wilbur  Kmard. 
Felton,  Pa.;  Mrs.  J.  Webster  Keesey. 
Highrock.  Pa;  Mrs  Maggie  B. 
Wallace.  Highrock.  Pa  ;  Nellie  Hy- 
son Keesey.  Stewartstown.  Pa  ; 
Mabel  L  C.  Keesey.  Stewartstown, 
Pa  :  Mrs.  Arthur  Schnetzka,  Stew- 
artstown; Mrs.  Jesse  C.  Trout, 
Stewartstown,  Pa;  Mrs.  Walter 
Keesey.  Stewartstown.  Pa:  Latira 
I.  M  Hyson,  Stewartstown.  Pa  ; 
Mrs.  Edgar  E.  Fix.  Stewartstown, 
Pa  :  Mrs.  Barbara  L.  Hyson;  Mrs. 
Fergus  Wallace,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Relief  for  Naturalization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission to  citizenship  of  aliens  who  came 
into  this  country  prior  to  July  1,  1924. 

This  bill  provides  that  any  alien  eligi- 
ble for  citizenship  who  is  50  years  of 
age  or  more,  and  who  made  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  or  filed  a  petition  for 
naturalization  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  and  who 
was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  prior  to 
1924  and  has  ever  since  said  lawful  entry 
maintained  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the 
United  States  may  file  a  petition  for  nat- 
uralization without  regard  for  the  7-year 
limitation  on  the  declaration  of  intention 
and  be  exempt  from  all  educational 
requirements. 

This  bill  gives  relief  from  the  strin- 
gent naturalization  laws,  to  the  real  for- 
gotten people  of  our  Nation. 

Some  of  these  people  came  to  this 
great  America  in  the  1890's,  young,  hon-- 
est,  industrious  people,  who  never  really 
had  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  read. and  write.  They  married, 
had  large  families,  and  have  given  their 
best  years  in  honest  labor.  Many  are 
property  owners  and  taxpayers.  Many 
had  sons  and  daughters  who  .served  our 
great  country  in  the  World  War  and  are 
today  giving  their  lives  in  the  great  battle 
In  which  we  are  now  engaged,  for  the 
preservation  of  oui*  free  institutions. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  others  are  to- 
day in  the  vanguard  of  America's  prog- 
ress. Yet  these  same  clean-living  people 
of  America  cannot  become  citizens  unless 
they  pass  an  examination  that  would 
probably  "flunk"  a  high-school  gradu- 
ate or  perhaps  a  college  graduate.  If  the 
only  requirements  for  citizenship  were; 
contributions  to  national  wealth  through 
honest  labor  and  love  for  democracy, 
almost  all  of  our  noncitizens  could 
easily  become  citizens. 


Its*  ciei;iys  aiia  Tne  nazaras  oi  iavoriti?m  I 
know  of  no  one  better  qualified  than  Mr. 
Cole  to  reach  this  decision,  as  It  has  been 
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There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the 
UnitPd  States  who  hpve  made  applica- 
tion for  their  fiist  and  second  papers  but 
who  failed  to  pa^  the  examination.  In 
making  application  th'-y  renounced  al- 
legiance to  their  native  countries,  and 
yet  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
Stares.  They  love  America,  they  belong 
to  America,  they  are  willing  to  fiirht  to 
defend  America  and  k-^ep  it  democratic 
and  free,  so  why  deny  them  citizensh  p? 

This  bill  was  included  in  a  committee 
bill  at  the  last  Congress,  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  ImmlRration  Com- 
mittees but  Congre.^,s  adjourned  before 
action  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

I  feel  that  this  Is  a  ve:  y  necessary  and 
vital  piece  of  legislation  at  this  time,  and 
I  Sktk  for  favorable  consideration  of  it 
when  It  comes  before  the  House. 


I  Knew  Beveridge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mondaij.  January  11,  19 i3 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimou.-i  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Boston  Sunday  G'.obe  of  De- 
cember 13.  1942.  entitled  "I  Knew  Bever- 
idge." by  John  McLaren,  former  labor 
leader  in  Manchester,  England,  and  now 
president  of  the  stone  masons'  union  In 
Massachusetts.  The  article  deals  with 
the  Severidge  social-security  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"I  Knew  Beveridce'  —  One -Time  British 
Labor  Le.voer  Tei-ls  of  Part  Winston 
Churchill  Pi-ayed  in  Giving  Bevfridge  a 
St.\rt 

(By  John  McLaren,  former  labor  leader  In* 
Manchester.  England) 

Away  bad:  In  the  1390s,  there  wa.s  quite  a 
ferment  over  all  Eurcpe  and  In  Great  Britain 
caused  by  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  all 
workers  with  low  wages  and  poor  working 
•condition?.  Irregularity  of  employment 
marked  every  Industry,  dockworkcrs  espe- 
cially suffering,  as  that  Industry  was  hard  to 
organize  or  control,  and  this  brought  about 
the  drafting  of  many  labor  programs  looking 
to  the  greater  security  of  workers  In  their 
Jobs. 

Amongst  those  In  the  thick  of  the  social- 
reform  tight  of  thnwe  days  was  William  (now 
Sir  William)  Beveridge.  of  Toynbee  Hall. 
London.  In  general,  he  was  an  unknown,  but 
after  many  ye;irs  of  quiet  educative  work 
among  the  dockers  of  London,  he  came  to 
share  the  llmcliijht  with  so  prodigious  (at 
that  time)  a  labor  pcrscnality  as  John  Burns, 
the  first  labor  Member  of  Parliament  In  Great 
Britain. 

There  was  nothing  striking  about  the  WU- 
Iliim  Boveridi^e  of  those  days;  nothing  mark- 
ing him  cff  fr.<ni  the  run  of  the  mill  aca- 
demic speclali5Us  exc?pt  perhaps  his  earnest- 
ness ai.d  precise  losioal  mannerisms,  easily 
explained  when  o:^e  le.irii';  that  he  is  a  Scot, 
"aw'  the  wey  frae  Fife,"    On  closer  acquaint- 


ance, though,  one  soon  discovered  that  be 
was  a  man  with  a  mission  In  life. 

In  effect.  Beveridge  claims  that  business 
efficiency  can  only  be  attained  by  continuous 
employinenl  of  all  help  at  good  wages,  under 
good  conditions,  plus  resorvcs  of  labcjr  to 
meet  trade  vacillations — the  reserves  to  be 
maintained    under    first-class    conditions. 

In  his  study  of  unemployment  he  found 
that  practically  all  labor  was  casual,  from 
the  most  highly  ?kllled  down  to  the  lea^t. 
and  maintained  that  such  a  condition  of 
labor  wa.s  a  source  of  great  economic  wa.>5te 
and  dangerous  inefficiency  The  meat  of  his 
whole  philosophy  he  put  Into  a  small  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  De-Casuallzatiou  of 
La'tf  r  ■  Those  Interested  in  the  development 
of  his  theory  will  find  a  g  nd.  comprehensive 
study  In  any  public  library,  tliltd  The  Prob- 
lem of  Unemployment." 

MErriNO    with    BrvEHIDCB 

It  was  this  wrlter'g  good  fortune  to  meet 
Wiillim  Beveridge  at  the  Glasgow  University. 
Scotland,  when  he  made  a  talk  there  on  the 
question,  and  overnight  becime  a  convert  to 
his  idea 

The  labor-exchange  Idea  was  unpopular 
with  labor  at  this  time  bt-caube  from  bitter 
experience  they  knew  that  a  complete  register 
of  all  unemployed  wovild  mean  a  reduction 
of  wages  commensurate  with  the  p^-rcentagc 
of  thoee  unemployed  In  passing.  It  should 
be  noted  that  labor  here  takes  the  spme  vi-av 

Perhaps  labor  here  Is  correct  In  Its  view- 
point, but  In  Great  Britain  It  Is  different, 
because  there  problems  laid  bare  statistically 
become  Imm.edlately  n  concern  of  govern- 
ment—  while  the  opposite  Is  true  here  In 
America.  This  was  amply  proved  of  gov- 
ernment In  Grea^  Britain  In  this  particular 
case.  becau.=e  It  was  statistically  proven  be- 
yond doubt  that  vast  bodies  of  men  and 
women  were  out  of  work  thmuch  no  fnu't 
of  their  own  It  also  prirked  the  bul>ble  that 
character  was  the  primary  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment and  not  lack  of  Jobs 

The  results  of  the  survey  were  such  that 
the  Government  wxs  forced  to  put  through 
Its  .social  In.surance  program  In  les."  thnn  a 
year  after  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Labor  Exchanges  Beveridge  was  put  In 
charge  of  the  whole  undertaking  of  social 
securKy  and  has  held  the  position  right  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Such.  In  brief.  Is  the  story  about  the 
drafror  of  the  "Atlantic  Ch.irt"  for  Great 
Britain,  but  it  could  never  have  been  written 
had  there  not  been  a  brilliant  yount;  man  and 
close  friend  of  William  Beveridge.  called 
Winston  Churchill,  and  a  great  body  of  un- 
employed men  and  women  meeting  and  pa- 
rading dally  throuchout  the  ci  untry.  espe- 
cialiv  ill  Manchester.  Ehigland.  where  the  un- 
emnloyd  were  led  by  a  1 -legged  cobbler  cailed 
Arthur    Smith. 

In  orderly  fashion,  all  they  demanded  was 
work  as  agaln!^t  charity  and  the  removal  of 
the  Dl.stress  Committee  (the  equivalent  of 
welfare  departments  here)  from  the  police 
authority  wh'ch  was  d.me  throuL,h  the  e.^tab- 
lishment  of  labor  exchanfres  throughout  the 
country  under  the  local  government  board. 

WORK    AS    AGlT.ATOR 

This  writer  was  put  In  charge  of  the  whole 
agitation  by  the  trade  unions  and  the  Labor 
Party  of  the  Mancho^er  Dltitrict  anJ  for  a 
month  an  crriorly  fducation  >1  campaign  was 
kept  up  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
first  unemp'.nyment  bill  In  the  HcUte  of 
Commons.  When  the  agitation  was  at  Its 
height  the  man  for  the  occasion  appeared  on 
the  scene  In  the  person  of  Winston  ChurchiU. 
the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  a  Llbt-ral  then,  with  C-^bi- 
net  rank  In  the  Lloyd  Ge(jri;e  admini-ira-;'  n. 
seeking  the  suffra£;es  ol  the  Manchester  elec- 
torate and  at  the  same  time  he  married  the 
nioet  beautiful  womun  In   Eagland. 


On  his  wedding  day  In  the  reception  hall 
of  the  Midlands  Hotel  at  Manchester,  Mr. 
Churchill  rece.ved  a  committ-p  ol  the  un- 
employed, who  submitted  a  five-point  pro- 
gram, th.e  chief  of  wh.rh  w.is  that  r.tklng  for 
a  national  system  of  labor  exchanges 

In  reply,  he  said,  "Gentlemen.  I  do  net 
agree  with  your  entire  program,  but  your  re- 
quest that  a  bill  be  Introduced  for  labor  ex- 
changes has  great  merit,  and  while  it  Is  a 
ma'ter  which  comes  under  the  locil  govern- 
ment board  which  Is  headed  by  John  Burns. 
I  prcml.-e  ycu,  pcntlemen.  that  I  win  bring 
In  a  bill  for  that  purpose  "  He  k-^pt  his 
word,  and  saw  to  it.  aji  already  noted,  that 
hLs  friend.  Mr.  Beveridge,  was  made  director. 

Tliat's  how  the  British  revolution  began 
and  Winston  Churchill  will  see  It  through,  as 
charted  by  Sir  William  Beveridge. 


Law  on  Depletion  Allowances  for  Certain 
Minerals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 
Monday,  January  11.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  iii  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  tlie  law,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  depletion  allowances  for  oil.  ga.s,  coal, 
fluorspar,  ball  and  sapucr  clay,  rock  as- 
phalt, metal  mines,  and  sulfur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  R£co8D,  as  follows: 

PERCENT ACl    DEPLETION    FDR    OIL    AND   GAS    WTI-Lfl 

In  the  case  of  oil  ai.d  gas  wells  the  allow- 
ance for  depletion  under  section  23  (m)  shall 
be  27^ J  percent  of  the  gross  Income  from 
the  property  during  the  taxable  year,  exclud- 
ing from  such  gross  Income  an  amount  equal 
to  any  rents  or  royalties  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  In  respect  of  the  property. 
Such  allowance  shall  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  net  Income  of  the  taxpayer  (com- 
puted without  allowance  for  depletion)  from 
the  property,  except  that  In  no  case  shall 
the  depletion  allowance  under  section  23  (m) 
be  less  than  It  would  If  computed  without 
reference  to  this  paragraph. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PERCENTACE  DEPLETION  FOR  COAL.  FLT'OSPAR. 
BALL  AND  SAGGER  CI.AY.  ROCK  ASPHALT.  AND 
METAL   MINES  AND  SULFLTl 

(a)  Percentage  depletion:  Section  114  (b) 
(4)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Percentage  depletion  for  coal,  fluor- 
spar, ball  and  sagger  clay,  rock  asphalt,  and 
metal  mines  and  suirur:  The  allowance 
for  depletion  under  section  23  im)  shall  be. 
In  the  ca.se  of  coal  mine'-,  5  percent.  In  the 
ca.se  of  metal  mines,  fluorspar,  ball  and  sag- 
ger clay  or  rock  asphalt  mines,  15  percent. 
and.  In  the  ca.se  of  sulfur  mines  or  deposits, 
23  percent,  of  the  gross  Income  from  the 
property  during  the  taxable  year,  excluding 
from  such  gross  Income  an  amount  equal 
to  any  rents  or  royalties  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  In  rcsjiect  of  the  property. 
Such  allowance  shall  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  net  lucom.e  of  the  taxpayer  (com- 
puted without  allowance  for  depletion)  frrm 
the  property,  except  that  in  no  case  sinill 
the  depletion  allowance  under  section  23  <m) 


•w         T-v  T-i  /~1  y^  ■ 


his  well  and  recover  the  value  of  Its  equip- 
ment, even  though  he  leaves  over  10.000  bar- 
rels of  oil  m  the  ground. 
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be  less  than  It  would  be  If  computed  with- 
out reference   to   this  paragraph."' 

(b)  Discovery  depletion  not  applicable  to 
fluorspar,  ball  and  sagger  clay  or  rock  as- 
phalt mines:  Section  114  (b)  (2)  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "metal,  coal,  or  sulfur 
mines"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "metal, 
coal,  fluorspar,  ball  and  sagger  clay,  rock 
asphalt,   or   sulfur   mines." 


Drainage  of  Natural  Resources  in  United 
States  Is  Causing  Anxiety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  11.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Richard  L.  Stokes  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  January  10. 
1943: 

Drain. *CE  of  N.'Tltial  Rfsources  in  UNmn 
States  Is  Causing  Anxiety— Belief  Per- 
sists. However.  That  United  Nations  Have 
Enovch  Raw  Materials  To  Win  War  if 
Employed  Efficiently 

(By  Richard  L  Stokes) 
Another  legend  exploded  since  Pearl  Harbor 
was  the  belief  that  Providence  had  blessed 
the  United  States  with  inexhaustible  natural 
resources.  The  country  has  been  at  war  for 
only  13  months,  but  the  fury  with  which  Its 
material  wealth  is  being  ransacked  has  al- 
ready perturbed  the  Government  scientific 
agencies  In  contrast  to  military  and  politi- 
cal departments,  these  branches  do  not  think 
In  term.s  of  wishful  specifications  or  diplo- 
matic deals.  By  profession,  to  quote  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  they  are  men  of  "taste  exact  for  fault- 
les.-  fact  " 

Inured  to  lonp-range  vistas,  such  experts 
are  alarmed  over  the  drainage  of  metallic  and 
mineral  stores  which  Is  reflected  by  multiply- 
ing expenditures  In  1941  the  outgo  for  de- 
fen.se  was  $13. HOC  000.000.  War  disbursements 
soared  to  »52.5O0.0O0,0O0  In  1*12.  The  esti- 
mate for  1943  is  in  excess  of  $90,000,000,000. 
Chairman  Donald  M  Nelson,  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  predicted  recently  that  manu- 
facture of  armament  goods  In  the  current 
12  months  will  surpass  that  of  1942  by  two- 
thirds  He  defined  1942  as  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  facilities,  which  was  won;  and  prom- 
1<=ed  that  1943  would  bring  victory  likewise 
In  the  battle  of  materials 

If  so.  the  triumph  may  be  a  Pyrrhic  one. 
It  is  declared,  because  of  the  head-long  greed 
with  which  Mars  Is  rifling  the  Nation's  ma- 
terial stocks  and  rummaging  Into  elements 
formerly  despised,  like  clay  and  even  sand. 
On  the  presumption  that  World  War  II  will 
continue  several  years  and  that  depletion  of 
this  country's  natural  reserves  will  accelerate 
rather  than  decline,  the  following  questions. 
of  portentou'i  significance  for  the  destiny  of 
the  American  people,  are  now  being  raised: 
Is  the  United  States  headed  toward  an 
economy  of  scarcity  which  will  replace  Its 
historic  economy  of  abundance? 

Must  regimentation  of  materials  become 
national  pohcy  In  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
war? 

Will  there  be  a  leveling  down  of  American 
wage  and  living  standards,  with  a  propor- 
tionate leveling  up  of  such  standards  In 
countries  from  which  essential  supplies  are 
Imported? 


Is  a  revolution  In  our  trade  and  tariff  sys- 
tems bound  to  follow? 

will  the  United  States,  out  of  Its  own  re- 
sources, ever  again  be  able  to  fight  a  big- 
time  war? 

Rather  than  accept  a  have-not  status, 
would  the  American  people  turn  to  im- 
perialism? 

vital  metals  neae  exhaustion 

On  the  verge  of  exhaustion  or  serious  Im- 
poverishment, according  to  scientists  In  the 
E>epartment  of  the  Interior,  are  the  domestic 
stores  of  materials  having  such  ultra-vlial 
combatant  Importance  as  lead,  zinc,  mercury, 
and  iron,  for  which  there  are  no  substitutes; 
as  well  as  copper,  bauxite,  and  petroleum. 
Alternatives  for  the  last  three  are  known, 
but  they  are  either  at  a  primitive  ttage  of 
deveJopment,  exorbitant  in  cost,  or  relatively 
inefficient. 

Zinc  Is  Indispensable  In  die  casting,  for 
electrical  batteries,  for  galvanizing  Iron  and 
Kteel  against  ruat  and  as  a  component  cf 
bra«s  Smelting  facilities  are  adequate,  but 
the  Nation's  zinc  deposits  have  attained  what 
mineralogists  describe  as  "old  age."  Because 
of  ore  depletion,  output  is  expected  to  begin 
tapering  off  in  1944.  In  the  hope  of  stlmvi- 
latlng  production,  a  price  premium  of  2^4 
cents  a  pound  was  instituted  last  February, 
No  Increase  of  output  resulted,  but  probably 
a  decline. 

Pronounced  also  to  be  approaching  decrepi- 
tude are  American  deposits  of  lead,  found 
chiefly  in  the  trl-State  area  which  centers 
about  JopUn.  Mo.  At  current  rates  of  con- 
sumption, supplies  are  thought  to  be  avail- 
able for  no  more  than  5  yeart.  It  is  re- 
garded as  doubtful  whether  lead  production 
in  the  United  States  will  ever  again  equal 
that  of  pre-war  figures.  In  fact,  despite  a 
price  premium  of  2-*^  cents  a  pound,  the  rate 
of  output  m  1942  fell  below  that  of  1941. 
Recoveries  from  scrap  decreased  10  percent. 

However,  lead  was  the  one  Important  metal 
In  which  a  critical  shortage  did  not  exist 
at  the  end  of  1942.  Thanks  to  Increased  Im- 
ports, but  mainly  to  restrictions  on  civilian 
use.  the  Government  has  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate a  sizable  stockpile,  which  Is  con- 
sidered adequate  at  the  moment  for  mili- 
tary needs.  In  November  the  favorable  out- 
lock  brought  a  slight  easing  of  restrictions 
on  the  employment  of  lead  in  building  and 
other  products.  The  chief  military  u&es  of 
this  metal  are  for  ballast  and  storage  bat- 
teries in  submarines,  projectiles  for  small  arms 
ammunition,  tetra-ethyl  lead  In  gasoline, 
babbitt  metal,  pigments  and  cable  coverings 
u.=ed    in    Signal   Corps   communications. 

Mercury,  an  essential  component  of  det- 
onating powders,  attained  its  peak  of  domes- 
tic production  60  years  ago,  and  Is  expected 
to  begin  lU  ultimate  decline  during  the 
present  year.  Output  has  been  quickened, 
and  eventual  exhaustion  hastened,  by  a  price 
of  $192  a  flask  which  was  set  by  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company.  Before  1939.  the  figure 
ranged  from  $40  to  $70  a  flask.  The  world's 
principal  sources  of  mercury  are  Spain  and 
Italy,  the  latter  an  enemy  country.  The 
United  States  has  stood  third.  During  its 
opening  war  year,  this  country  disbursed 
$7,521,000  for  mercury  in  Canada,  Mexico  and 
South  America. 

In  1942  the  United  States  mined  approxi- 
mately 100.000.000  loiis  of  Iron  ore,  of  which 
93,000.(X)0  tons  came  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region  alone.  The  total  volume  Is  to  be 
pushed  up  to  110.000.000  tons  during  1943. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  country's  deposits 
of  high-grade  iron  will  be  able  to  support 
this  maximum  volume  for  only  3  years,  and 
will  be  exhausted  In  5.  Then  the  Nation 
will  have  to  fall  back  on  Its  low-grade  ores. 

COPPIH  deposits  dwindle 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  United  States 
had  reserves  of  copper  for  40  years  of  con- 
Bumptlon.     Today  10  years  would  be  retarded 


as  an  optimistic  figure.  Except  for  the  Butt* 
area,  virtually  all  of  the  country's  high-grade 
copper  deposits  have  been  exhausted. 

United  States  supply  of  copper  reached  a 
record  high  of  3.000.000  tons  In  1»42.  Includ- 
ing 700,000  tons  imported  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  600.000  tons  recovered  from  scrap. 
This  was  still  considered  not  enough,  and 
500.000  tons  In  addition  are  demanded  for 
1943. 

Apparently  the  compliment  Is  paid  to 
enemy  countries  of  supposing  that  they  can 
be  defeated  only  with  three  times  as  much 
equipment  as  their  own.  At  any  rate.  Chair- 
man Nelson  has  announced  that  attainment 
of  present  goals  "would  mean  that  by  the  end 
of  1943  the  United  States  alone  would  be 
outproducing  the  Axis  two  to  one,  and  with 
Its  Allies  would  be  outproducing  the  Axis 
three  to  one. 

Copper  Is  one  of  the  principal  deficiency 
metals  in  Germany,  which  has  commonly 
used  aluminum,  of  which  It  has  plenty,  as  a 
substitute.  Aluminum  Is  as  precious  as  cop- 
per In  the  United  Sutes,  and  the  only  avail- 
able substitute  In  this  country  Is  the  io- 
called  "slacker  metal."  silver.  The  Treasury 
owns  2.900.000.000  ounces  of  sliver,  most  of 
which  Is  burled  In  the  ground  at  West  Point, 
but  has  thiLs  far  made  only  562  000.000  ounces 
available  for  war  purposes — and  this  under 
lease-lend  arrangements  by  which  every  gram 
must  be  restored. 

Therefore,  the  use  of  Government-owned 
silver  has  been  restricted  mostly  to  bus  bars 
In  aluminum  and  magnesium  plants.  Bus 
bars  are  main  conductors  of  electricity  on  dis- 
tribution boards.  They  can  be  removed  In- 
tact when  their  service  Is  ended 

The  demand  for  bus  bars  is  limited.  It 
appears  certain  that  war  Industries  would  ab- 
sorb another  billion  ounces  of  "free  "  silver 
held  by  the  Treasury.  In  addition  to  Its 
monetary  reserve.  If  only  It  were  permissible 
by  law  to  dispose  of  Gcvernment  stocks  for 
other  than  nonconsumptive  uses.  War  agen- 
cies are  permitted  to  purchase  foreign  sliver 
at  45  cents  an  ounce,  or  10  cents  above  the 
level  maintained  by  the  Treasury.  But  the 
supply,  about  100,000.000  ounces  a  year  from 
Canada  and  Mexico,  Is  inadequate  for  the 
demand. 

Silver  has  qualities  vesting  It  with  high 
potential  value  in  war  production.  It  is  non- 
corrosive.  It  is  superior  to  copper  as  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity  and  to  tin  in  binding 
power  for  alloy  solders. 

SUver  solder  could  be  used  by  the  aircraft 
Industry  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  coolers, 
radiators,  ignition  systems,  pipe  connections. 
Instruments  and  fuselage  parts,  and  In  the 
armament  field,  in  recoil  chambers  of  anti- 
aircraft cannon,  aerial  and  Incendiary'  bombs, 
torpedo  tubes  and  the  Jackets  of  machine 
gur.s.  In  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  ships,  sliver  brazing  alloys  would  be 
suitable  for  Joining  pipes  and  In  refrigerator 
and  air-conditioning  equipment. 
the  silver  paradox 
There  exist  at  once  a  large  surplus  and  an 
acute  shortage  of  silver.  This  paradox  is 
due  to  a  small  clan  of  Ssnators  who  are 
known  as  the  silver  blcc  and  who  have  ex- 
hausted every  device  for  keeping  their  pet 
metal  out  of  the  war. 

Sinkings  of  bauxite  ships  from  Dutch 
Guiana  and  Brazil  by  enemy  submarines  have 
compelled  the  United  States  to  become  self- 
sufBclent  In  supplies  of  this  material,  the 
basic  source  of  aluminum,  which  is  the  one 
essential  metal  of  aircraft  production.  It 
Is  promised  by  Chairman  Nelson  that  by  May 
the  United  States  will  be  completely  Inde- 
pendent of  foreign  bauxite  Imports,  and 
that  by  September  It  wUl  be  able  to  supply 
Canada's  needs  as  well. 

Self-sufficiency  has  been  gained  at  a  cost 
of  so  frantic  a  pillage  of  the  country's  sole 
bauxite  resources  tliat  they  can  last  only  3 
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or  S  years  at  present  and  proepecuve  rates 
cf  consumpticn,  according  to  official  esti- 
mate 

The  situation  would  be  desperate  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  ti»ai  aluminum  is  the  most 
abundant  metal  In  the  earth  s  crust,  of  which 
U  forms  8  percent.  .  It  occurs  In  boundieaa 
volume  in  ccmmcii  clay  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  ha«  made  laboratory  experiment*  for 
the  econcmicaJ  extract;>jr.  cf  aluminum  from 
clay  but  1*J  exjjeriments  are  de>crlbed  as  be- 
ing little  more  than  "nebulous  "  The  Ten- 
neseee  Valley  Authority  has  developed  one 
small  pilot  plant  for  thia  process,  and  is  said 
to  have  proved  It  to  be  commercially  prac- 
ticable The  catch  is  that  aluminum  made 
from  clay  requires  four  times  as  much  equip- 
ment as  that  extracted  from  bauxite. 

Known  reserves  of  jjeiroleum  in  the 
ground  throughout  the  United  States  total 
approximately  20.000  000.000  barrels  Since 
production  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  3.900.000 
l>arrels  a  day.  it  Is  calculated  that  national 
petroleum  resources  will  be  exhau.sted  in  an- 
other 14  years  unless  they  are  replrnished  by 
the  diaccvery  of  adecjuate  new  GeldB. 

That  the  dumestic  petroleum  industry 
confronts  a  problem  of  mountine  gravity  Is 
fchown  by  the  fact  that  demand  h.as  been 
multiplied  by  aircraft,  tankis.  motorized 
equipment,  and  ihf  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gram, while  production  has  been  on  a  down- 
ward curve  since  1937  3a.  the  latest  2  years 
in  which  discoveries  of  new  supplies  exceeded 
•withdrawiUs  Records  of  the  75  biggest  Amer- 
ican fields  disclose  that  aggregate  production, 
taking  1936  as  a  base  at  100  percent,  rose 
to  107  in  1938.  but  fell  to  81  in  1939  and 
to  75  in  1941.  Present  and  future  decline  Is 
estimated  roughly  at  10  percent  a  year. 

The  number  of  new  wells  brought  In  since 
1938  Is  probably  greater  than  that  of  the 
4  years  precedin«.  but  the  average  size  has 
fallen  off  more  than  half 

The  fact  that  no  oil  shortage  ha.s  been 
Indicated  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ascribed  by 
some  observers  to  Its  Socialist  regime,  under 
which  petrnlevim  could  be  withheld  from 
consumption  Indefinitely,  either  under- 
ground or  In  reserve  tanks.  In  the  capital- 
istic United  States,  it  Is  argued,  the  profit 
motive  during  pr«--war  years  in.pt'iled  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  to  whip  up  maximum  vol- 
ume and  speed  in  both  output  and  con.sump- 
tion. 

According  to  the  War  Production  Board 
annual  report  for  1942,  "not  one  mineral  es- 
caped the  pressures  of  war  during  our  first 
year  of  the  conflict."  Shortage  materials 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  depending 
on  whether  the  principal  supplies  are  avail- 
able at  home  or  must  be  iraportetl.  High  In 
the  second  category  are  rubber,  tin.  and  five 
of  the  six  alloying  metals^— nickel,  chromium, 
manganese,  tungsten,  and  vanadium. 

Whether  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain will  be  able  to  carry  on  effectively  with 
the  war  hangs  literally  on  the  success  of  the 
American  synihelic  rubber  program.  v.h;ch  is 
not  due  to  reach  adequate  operation  fur  an- 
other year  or  more.  Tin  Is  essential  to  the 
war  effort   as  a  component  of  bronze. 

Ihe  only  sources  remaining  to  the  United 
Slates  are  Bolivia  and  the  national  stock  pile, 
which  is  not  expected  to  provide  more  than 
5.000  tons  a  year.  Japanese  purchasers  of 
tin  plate  clippings  bid  up  the  market  during 
the  appeasement  era  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Ainerican  de-tlnnlng  industry  was  put 
out  of  business.  From  these  clippings  the 
Japs  recovered  both  tin  and  Iron.  They  now 
command  atxjve  70  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  tin. 

In  1941  the  United  States  Imported  141.000 
tons  of  this  metal,  of  which  more  than  90 
percent  came  from  the  Far  East.  Tlie  Long 
Horn  Tin  Smelter  In  Texas,  the  first  plant  of 
the  kind  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Is  being 
expanded  to  an  annual  capacity  of  100.000 
tons,  which  will  be  able  to  handle  all  the  tin 


available  to  the  United  Nations,  including 
Bolivian  output.  The  country  fiices  a  long- 
term  shortage  of  tin. 

The  sixth  steel  alloying  metal  is  molyb- 
denum, of  which  the  United  States  in  1943 
produced  85  percent  of  the  world  s  supply, 
with  an  incre<ise  cf  one-seventh  promi.'ed  for 
1943.  But  molybdenum  has  become  a  de- 
ficiency rather  than  a  surplus  material  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  substituting  it  for 
scarcer  alloy  metals 

Among  these  is  nickel,  with  a  permanent 
shortage  in  proepect  Canada's  output  of 
some  100  000  tons  a  year  is  far  from  satisfying 
war  demands,  which  quadrupled  in  1942  and 
will  be  multiplied  by  five  in  1943  The 
American  scrap  pile  yields  no  more  than  2  000 
or  3.000  tor.5  annually.  Resort  Is  being  made 
to  low-grade  deposits  in  Cuba 

CHROMrCM    PRODUCnON    INCREASED 

Tlianks  to  development  of  low-grade 
chromite  ores  in  Montana.  California,  and 
Oregon,  the  United  States  booeted  domestic 
production  of  chromium,  vital  for  stainless 
steel,  from  269  ton.s  in  1936  to  more  than 
300,000  tons  in  1042.  But  the  war  will  de- 
mand somelhiuf:  hi  excess  (.f  1.000.000  tons 
this  year.  Strenuous  efforts  are  afoot  to 
make  up  the  difference  through  imp(.irts  from 
South  Africa,  Cuba,  and.  if  possible,  Turkey. 
In  the  meantime,  civilian  supplies  have  been 
cut  to  3  percent  of  their  former  total. 

Last  year  witnessed  a  greater  than  10  per- 
cent shortage  of  tungsten,  without  which.  In 
the  form  of  cemented  carbides  with  a  hard- 
ness rivaling  that  of  the  diamond,  machine 
tools  and  armament  Itself  would  be  impos- 
sible. The  United  States  imported  3.600  Urns 
of  tungsten  concentrates  in  1939.  The  de- 
mand doubled  m  1942  and  will  be  doubled 
again  this  year.  With  OrienUil  supplies  cut 
off  and  the  pre-war  stockpile  dwindling,  the 
country  is  feverishly  developing  tungsten 
deposits  in  California  and  Nevada,  and  stim- 
ulating other  sources  In  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Peru. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  better  in  re- 
spect to  vanadiimn  EKjmestic  prcduction  in 
1943  Is  expected  to  double  that  of  1942,  as  a 
result  of  subsidized  exploitation  of  extremely 
low-grade  ores.  But  the  chief  supplies  will 
continue  to  come  from  South  Africa  and 
Mexico. 

Manganese  holds  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion of  all  the  alloying  metals.  Without  the 
Increase  of  a  single  pound,  it  is  declared, 
the  American  stockpile  could  supply  military 
needs  for  2  years  to  come  Manganese  a 
purifying  agent.  Is  an  absolute  requirement 
for  every  bit  of  steel  produced. 

Magnesium,  an  essf-ntial  partner  of  alumi- 
num in  aircraft  manufacture,  represents  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  American  Industry  Its 
domestic  production  sprang  from  6.000  000 
pounds  In  1939  to  42  000  000  In  1941.  and 
260000  000  in  1942.  Operations  are  well  ad- 
vanced for  lncrea.'ing  the  figure  to  600.000  000 
pound.s  annually.  It  was  formerly  derived 
from  seawater  and  brine  wells  A  process  for 
extracting  this  light  metal  from  dolomite,  a 
plentiful  raw  material.  Is  declared  to  have 
been  the  outstanding  technological  achieve- 
ment of  1942. 

For  the  relief  of  shortages.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  Government  should  adopt  a 
general  policy  of  subsidies  on  war  materials. 
If  the  situation  as  to  raw  materials  Is 
alarming  In  many  respects  for  the  United 
Nations,  it  Is  still  believed  that  Allied  superi- 
ority of  mineral  resources  and  lndU5trial 
capacity  remains  adequate  for  winniuK  the 
war.  If  they  are  employed  with  efliclency  and 
expedition.  But  the  margin  of  advantage 
has  shrunk  Incredibly  since  1939.  The  fol- 
lowing table  illustrates  the  vast  changes  with 
which  3  years  of  conquest  have  strencthcned 
the  enemy.  Tlie  figures  represent  advances 
In  control  of  world-wide  material  resource.^: 
Mineral  resources  as  a  whole.  6  to  33  per- 
cent;  tin,  1   to  72  percent,   iron  ore,  6  to  46 


percent;  steel  output  capacity.  20  to  34  per- 
cent; petroleum.  1  to  7  percent;  coal.  27  to  53 
percent;  copper,  5  to  10  percent,  lend,  7  to  22 
percent;  zinc.  16  to  27  percent:  manganeee,  2 
to  30  percent;  chrome,  3  to  30  percent,  and 
tungsten,  6  to  60  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  Nations  are 
cut  cfT  almost  completely  from  tin.  crude 
rubber,  and  hard  fibers,  and  in  large  part 
from  Asiatic  sources  of  tungsten,  antimony, 
manganese,  chromite,  and  other  e.^ential 
materials.  Russia  has  lost  a  major  propor- 
tion of  the  manganese,  iron,  and  coal  iiidus- 
tnea  of  the  Ukraine. 


Libeling  Our  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  11.  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Birmingham  News  of  December 
31.  1942: 

UBSLINC   OUB    SOUJIZ5J3 

For  a  long  time  there  has  tieen  a  lot  of 
loor-e  talk  going  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that 
there  1=  heavy  drinking  among  the  soldiers 
in  our  Army  camps.  Such  talk  has  been 
widely  used  as  propaganda  for  prohibition, 
as  almost  anyone  viho  keeps  his  ears  open 
can  tcotify. 

Rumors  of  this  nature  gained  such  wide 
currency  that  the  Office  of  War  Information 
decided  to  make  an  Investigation,  "to  provide 
the  American  people  with  honest  and  accu- 
rate information  about  the  millions  of  men 
who  are  doing  their  patriotic  duty  In  the 
armed  services  " 

As  this  newspaper  has  pointed  out  before. 
It  is  plain  to  anyone  who  observed  conditions 
in  the  First  World  War.  when  there  was  pro- 
hibition in  camp  zones,  that  there  Is  much 
less  drinking  among  the  soldiers  now  than 
there  was  then.  That  statement  Is  verified 
by  the  investigation  made  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information.  Its  report  says  the  fact 
that  tliere  is  vastly  less  drinking  among 
soldiers  In  this  war  th.m  In  the  last  Is  al- 
most unive.'sally  apreed  to  by  commanded 
and  civilian   authorities  alike. 

In  a  coast-to-coast  survey  of  drinking  con- 
ditions around  Army  camps.  Office  cf  War 
Information  Investigators  traveled  more  tnan 
12000  milea,  making  first-hand  observations 
and  obtaining  the  testimony  of  commanding 
officers,  provost  marshals,  chaplains,  com.- 
munlty  leaders,  mayors.  United  Service  Or- 
ganizations directors,  newspaper  editors,  and 
others.  As  a  result  of  Its  extensive  Investi- 
gations and  Inquiries,  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation was  able  to  make  this  gratifying 
and  rea.'ssurlng  report  to  the  American  people: 

"There  Is  not  excrs-^lve  drinking  among 
troops,  and  drinking  does  not  constitute  a 
serious  problem" 

The  Office  of  War  Information  report  says, 
furthermore,  that  no  American  Army  in  all 
history  has  been  so  orderly.  "In  this  survey," 
says  the  report,  "the  weight  of  evidence,  col- 
lected from  many  sources  and  In  all  sec- 
tions, tips  the  scales  Inescapably — this  Amer- 
ican Army  may  not  be  the  btst  in  the  his- 
tory of  armies,  but  it  is  certainly  tlie  best 
behaved." 

That  Is  a  tribute  which  is  all  the  more  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  fathers  and  mothers 
and  other   rtlatives  and  friends  of  the  meu 


imported? 
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In  the  service,  as  well  as  by  the  men  them-  ' 
selves,  because  of  the  fact  that  It  is  based  I 
upon  an  oCQcial.  Impartial,  and  thorough  In- 
vestigation by  a  Government  agency  whose 
purpose  Is  to  keep  the  public  accurately  In- 
formed about  matters  relating  to  the  war, 
and  whose  Integrity  and  reliability  cannot  be 
questioned. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  sale  of  3  2 
beer  in  Army  camps  is  a  "health"  and  sen- 
sible arrangement."  which  may  t?  partly 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  ihe^^  is  less 
drinking  among  soldiers  In  th's  war  than  In 
the  last  one.  In  the  First  World  War  the 
camps  were  "bone  dry,"  and  as  a  consequence 
bootleggers  did  a  big  volume  of  business. 

Even  now.  In  States  that  have  prohibition 
or  local  option,  the  Army  "faces  the  problem 
of  bootleg  liquor."  It  is  extremely  significant 
that  the  Army,  thinking  of  its  own  discipli- 
nary problem,  usually  prefers  wet  communi- 
ties to  dry  communities,  because  "bootleggers 
cannot  be  regulated;  legal  dispensers  can  be 
regulated."  That  testimony  of  the  Army 
speaks  volumes  In  support  of  a  policy  of 
legalized  regulation,  rather  than  prohibition. 
In  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem. 

Several  examples  are  cited  In  the  report  of 
experiences  around  Army  camps  at  pay  day. 
In  one  camp  In  Missouri  about  $1,000,000  was 
paid  out  to  troops  there  on  the  Octol)er  31 
pay  day.  and  that  night  the  number  of  sol- 
diers arrested  In  the  adjoining  city  for  drunk- 
enness was  16,  representing  much  less  than  1 
arrest  for  every  1.000  soldiers  stationed  there. 
This  and  similar  records  "plainly  show  that 
Army  pay  night  is  rarely  the  Klondike  brawl 
and  blcw-off  that  rumor  makes  It." 

On  the  contrary,  coffee,  milk,  malted  milk, 
and  bottled  soft  drinks  are  the  biggest  selling 
beverages  around  Army  camps,  the  Office  of 
War  Information  found.  "Experienced  com- 
manding officers  all  over  the  country,"  Its 
report  says,  "agreed  that  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  troops  under  them  drank 
nothing  stronger  ihan  beer  by  choice,  and 
that  many  even  abstained  from  beer.  Chap- 
lains, with  one  exception,  concurred  In  the 
opinion." 

The  sale  of  beer  on  posts  provides  soldiers 
"with  a  mild  relaxation  without  Impairing 
their  efficiency,"  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion reports,  and  "there  Is  no  Indication  that 
sale  of  beer  lowers  the  number  of  total  ab- 
stainers." Soft  drinks  outsell  beer  by  33  per- 
cent In  the  canteens  at  one  Army  post,  de- 
scribed as  fairly  typical. 

Five  chaplains  at  Fort  Devens.  Mass.,  signed 
the  following  statement: 

"While  there  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
Isolated  cases  of  the  abuse  of  liquor  privilege 
among  service  men,  drinking  In  the  areas 
outside  Fort  Devens  is  not  to  excess. 

"Working  during  duty  hours  and  adequate 
recreational  facilities  efficiently  counteract 
any  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  the  liquor 
privilege  on  the  post  Itself. 

"Experience  has  proven  that  many  men 
coming  Into  the  Army  who  were  excessive 
drinkers  as  civilians  have  discontinued  drink- 
ing entirely  or  at  least  become  temperate  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

"There  Is  no  liquor  problem  at  this  post." 
Of  course,  there  Is  some  drinking  among 
soldiers,  and  there  will  continue  to  be.  As 
the  Office  of  War  Information  says.  It  is  legal 
for  a  civilian  to  take  a  drink,  and  it  would 
be  discriminatory  to  deny  the  same  right  to 
the  soldier  who  already  has  relinquished 
many  privileges.  But  it  Is  Indisputable  that 
this  is  by  far  the  soberest  Army  In  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  the  best  behaved. 

As  the  Office  of  War  Information  report 
concludes: 

"The  American  soldier  needs  neither  cur- 
tain lecture  nor  apology.  He  behaves  well, 
he  trains  well,  and  In  the  far-flung  places  of 
the  earth  he  Is  fighting  well.  He  Is  Intelli- 
gent; he  Is  able;  he  is  a  hard  worker.    He  is 


serious  of  ptirpose  because  he  fully  under- 
stands the  gravity  of  war.  Ht»  commanding 
officers  believe  in  him.  and  his  chaplains  are 
proud  of  him." 

That  tribute  Is  as  fine  as  It  Is  factual,  and 
all  Americans  should  be  cheered  by  it.  Our 
soldiers  are  neither  saints  nor  sinners,  but 
ordinary  human  beings  who  are  doing  their 
duty  well  and  living  reasonably  decent  lives. 
And  anyone  who  continues  to  spread  these 
ugly,  untrue  rumors  to  the  contrary  is  libel- 
ing the  men  In  our  armed  forces  and  should 
not  be  tolerated. 


Government  Cars  for  Private  Use 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  the  use 
of  Government  cars  for  private  use  has 
become  a  national  disgrace.  Let  one 
take  a  walk  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  or  in  the  evening,  in  any  part 
of  Washington  and  he  will  see  scores  of 
Grovernment-owned  cars  parked  along  the 
curb,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Government  oflacial  who  lives 
in  the  house  or  apartment  building  in 
front  of  which  the  car  is  parked.  These 
cars  are  of  all  makes  and  sizes.  In  the 
humbler  parts  of  the  city  the  car  is  driven 
by  the  official  himself.  There  one  finds 
Chevrolets.  Fords.  Plymouths.  and  other 
makes  within  the  same  price  range.  How 
different  in  swanky  northwest  Washing- 
ton. It  is  there  that  Cabinet  members 
and  overstuffed  bureaucrats  have  their 
habitat  and  every  Government  car  has 
its  liveried  chauffeur  who  is  paid  by  the 
Government. 

Several  years  ago  I  caused  an  investi- 
gation to  be  made  of  the  number  of 
Government-owned  cars  in  the  United 
States.  We  found  they  were  in  excess 
of  50.000,  and  I  dare  say  the  number  has 
greatly  Increased  since  then.  Many  of 
these  cars  are  probably  necessary,  espe- 
cially to  men  working  in  the  field,  but 
here  in  Washington,  where  we  have  the 
lowest  taxi  rates  in  all  the  country  and 
Government  officials  are  well  paid,  there 
is  little  or  no  excuse  or  need  for  them. 
I  feel  most  strongly  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
to  create  a  subcommittee  to  look  into 
this  shameless  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  committee  is  not  wholly 
blameless  for  this  inexcusable  and  waste- 
ful situation. 

The  ordinary  American  citizen  is  being 
urged  to  forego  the  needless  use  of  cars 
to  help  out  on  the  rubber  and  gas  short- 
ages, but  official  Washington  continues 
to  ride  blithely  and  carefree  in  Govern- 
ment-owned cars  and  to  hell  with  the 
poor  sap  who  pays  the  bills. 

Just  why  should  Congress  provide 
pleasure  cars  for  Cabinet  members  and 
bureau  chiefs?  They  are  well  paid  and 
can  afford  to  furnish  their  own  cars. 


Members  of  Congress  must  furnish  their 
own  cars  although  they  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  handle  some  departmental 
matter  that  requires  a  personal  visit. 
When  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  a 
departmental  call  we  either  use  our  own 
car.  which  is  propelled  by  gasoline  that 
is  paid  for  by  ourselves,  or  we  hire  a  taxi 
out  of  our  own  pocket  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  the  first  man  to  complain  over 
this  arrangement.  Where  Government 
officials  need  transportation  for  official 
business  they  should  use  a  taxicab  and 
receive  an  allowance  for  such  expendi- 
ture. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  a  shortage 
of  manpower.  Why  not  transfer  these 
liveried  chauffeurs  of  Government  -owned 
pleasure  cars  into  the  war  effort  and  sell 
the  cars? 

The  well-known  commentator  Pulton 
Lewis.  Jr.,  had  something  to  say  on  this 
abuse  of  Government  property  in  his 
broadcast  over  station  WOL,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  on  December  18. 
Let  him  continue  the  very  good  and 
necessary  work  of  showing  up  these  chis- 
elers  who  are  so  lacking  in  patriotism, 
good  taste,  and  ordinary  decency.  If 
the  President  will  not  act  an  outraged 
country  will  force  action  through  Con- 
gress. The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt 
on  this  graft,  and  that  is  what  it  is.  Let 
Mr.  Lewis  call  the  roll  and  I  will  see  that 
the  names  are  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  broadcast  by  Mr. 
Lewis  follows: 

We've  had  plenty  of  excitement  in  Wash- 
ington today  concerning  the  gasoline  situa- 
tion on  the  eastern  seaboard.  It  really  began 
late  last  night  when  news  reports  were  circu- 
lated that  A  ration  cards  for  gasoline  in  all 
of  the  Eastern  States  would  be  suspended 
sometime  this  morning  because  of  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  emergency  shortage  that  had 
developed  as  a  result  of  military  needs. 

By  this  morning  there  was  a  major  run  on 
all  gasoline  stations  throughout  the  East. 
Holders  of  A  cards  rushed  to  cash  In  their 
tickets  while  the  cashing  was  still  good,  and 
holders  of  B  and  C  cards  did  the  same 
thing,  figuring  that  they'd  get  what  A  gaao- 
lln©  they  could  get  and  use  their  B  or 
C  coupons  after  that  was  gone.  Even  if 
the  story  about  a  shortage  had  been  untrue, 
it  very  suddenly  came  true  as  a  result  of  that 
run. 

The  President  at  his  news  conference  ex- 
plained what  it  was  all  about.  He  said  that 
there  had  been  an  emergency  call  for  gasoline 
from  the  American  forces  in  North  Africa. 
They  had  to  have  motor  fuel  In  a  hurry,  and 
It  was  much  quicker  to  ship  It  from  the  east- 
ern seaboard  across  the  Atlantic  than  It  was 
to  ship  It  from  Texas.  Therefore  the  Army 
and  Navy  had  temporarily  "borrowed"  from 
the  reserves  In  the  eastern -seaboftrd  States 
which  resulted  In  the  shortage  until— from 
Texas— that  borrowed  gasoline  can  be 
replaced. 

At  the  time  of  that  news  conference  the 
expectation  was  that  the  A  cards  would  b« 
the  ones  suspended,  but  when  the  order 
came  out  It  went  much  further  than  that. 
All  ration  books  of  every  kind  were  sus- 
pended— A.  B.  and  C  cards,  and  the  so-called 
nonhlghway  ration  books — E  books  and  R 
books — everything  except  the  T  books,  which 
are  the  strictly  commercial  ration  allowances, 
used  by  trucks  and  taxlcabs  and  such  things. 

The  effect  of  that,  of  course,  is  to  com- 
pletely shut  down  all  operations  of  any  kind 
in  the  Eastern  States,  Including  farming, 
getting   to   and   from  offices   and   places   of 
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business,  everything — except  for  the  gasoline 
that's  in  Individual  tanks,  and  except  for 
those  commercial  transportation  operations. 
It  unquestionably  is  the  most  drastic  civilian 
move  that  has  yet  been  taken  In  this  war,  or 
the  last  one.  ^ 

The  President  said  this  morning  that  he 
expects  the  emergency  to  be  ovt-r  very  shortly. 
He  said  that  it  will  last  only  a  very,  very  few 
days,  and  later  this  afternoon  the  Informa- 
tion here  was  that  it  might  even  be  only  a 
matter  of  hours. 

But  in  New  York  City,  Petroleum  Coordina- 
tor Ickes — lu  whose  lap  the  whole  thing  wns 
tossed,  he  being  In  complete  control  of  the 
whole  petroleum  picture — seemed  to  indicate 
otherwise,  certainly  as  fur  as  the  A  latloii 
ho'ders  are  concerned 

He  s.ild  that  there  i.s  little  chance  of  pleas- 
ure-car drivers  getllng  back  tlieir  ration 
allowances  which  is  homewhat  puzzling,  be- 
cause presumably  ho  meant  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  A  ration  books  is  goinc;  to  be 
allowed  to  stand,  after  the  B  and  C  and  E  and 
R  ration  books  are  restored  to  pood  standing. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  indicates  that  Mr  Ickes 
1.*  confusr>d  ahoi-.t  the  whole  rp'icnin's:  set- 
up. The  A  ration  books  are  not  neces-sarily 
pleasure  driving  at  all-  quite  the  contrary  - 
they  are  the  basic  ration  to  which  the  B 
or  the  C  ration  allt>wance  Is  added,  to  make 
up  the  total  am.ount  of  gasoline  which  a 
ration  board  dfcldrs  thnt  thp  individual  nreds. 
That  has  been  a  hn'd  and  fust  rule  Pur- 
thfrmire.  in  cases  whe:e  th"  ordlr.ary  busi- 
ne.=is  driving  of  the  individual  is  nut  more 
tha:i  the  mileage  that  would  be  gotten  out  of 
the  A  ration,  the  ration  boards  have  had  a 
policy  of  Issuing  no  additional  ration  at  all. 

So,  In  reality,  only  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  A  ration  bookp  are  for  acttial 
pleasure  dnViUiT  A  vt^ry  larrte  part  r  f  them 
represent  the  basic  portion  of  the  total  allow- 
ance for  necessary  driving. 

Now.  as  f.ir  the  public  acceptance  of  this 
very  drastic  and  almost  stagt^enni:  devrlrp- 
ment  today— thnt  was  superb  Therf  was 
no  grumblinc.  no  complainini:  It  was  re- 
ceived with  the  same  equnnimily  and  philos- 
ophy that  greeted  the  clcsiue:  of  the  banks. 
back  in  1933  Once  the  I'd  had  been  clamped 
on.  today,  there  was  complete  public  coop- 
eration •  •  •  the  attitude  was;  'Well. 
I's  Just  too  bad.  If  we  cant  pet  pa.soline. 
we  cant  i^-et  gR-scline.  and  if  the  ixns  in 
Nortli  Africa  need  it.  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
Well  Walk  •• 

I  rej^ret  to  say  that  I  have  to  m.ike  one  ex- 
ception. ab<itit  that  complete  pubhc  coopera- 
tion, and  a  rather  sh-icking  exception  it  is. 
Sbccking.  because  the  e-ception  was  on  the 
p.'.rt  (if  Governnu-nt  otf.cia;.--.  r.^l'.t  hr:e  in 
Washington. 

I  tcld  you,  ladles  and  gen'.lpmen,  niPht 
before  last,  that  otticial  United  States  Gov- 
ernment car.-  —which  by  law  are  ab.solutely 
forbidden  to  be  u;;ed  for  anything  other 
than  strictly  Government  bvisiness — were  be- 
tnt;  u^ed  for  all  .sort.s  of  pergonal  plea-uro 
driving  by  the  privileged  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment here  I  told  you  that  wives  were 
using  those  cars  to  go  shopping.  That  they 
were  being  used  to  take  officials  to  football 
gumes,  and  dinner  parties,  and  evening  af- 
fairs, and  lu;K-!.ev.n.s  And  I  g.ive  very  fair 
warning,  on  that  occasion,  that  unless  it  wis 
stopped.  I  was  s'.oiug  to  undertake  a  persciial 
Investigation,  and  g.ve  you  numbers  and 
cas*s,  publicly  over  this  coast  to  coast  net- 
work. 

Apparently,  they  thought  that  was  Just  an 
empty  ^e>^ture.  because  I  rcizret  to  say  that  in 
spite  of  newspaper  sicr.es  published  here 
yesterday  and  today,  telling  a'o<nit  tiuu  warn- 
ing, it  continued  yesterday  and  today,  with- 
out apparent  Improvement 

Ordiiu'.rily,  I  wouldn't  bother  wi'h  a  thintr 
of  this  kind,  but  the  present  circumstances — 
the  fact  that  the  entire  population  of  the 
eastern  seab^.aru  of  the  United  States  is 
Kladly  and  courageously  and  patriotically  giv- 


ing up  not  only  pleasure  driving,  but  neces- 
sary business  driving  as  well — workers  who 
have  to  get  to  shlpyard.s,  and  mechanics  who 
have  to  get  to  war  production  plants,  and 
farmers  who  have  to  get  their  milk  or  eggs  or 
produce  to  market — that  mak>  s  it  a  pretty 
sorry  spectacle  for  Government  olBcials  here 
to  still  be  driving  around  Washington,  using 
Government  cars  and  a  Government  chauf- 
feur e.nd  Government  tire.s  and  Government 
gasoline  in  absolute,  specific  violation  of  the 
law.  to  go  to  luncheon  parties,  Christmas 
shopplr.sr.  and  what  not 

And  so  tonight  I'm  poing  to  read  out  a  list 
of  caies,  with  the  numbers  and  a  description 
of  the  people  involved,  and  exactly  what  they 
were  doing.  This  time  111  omit  the  names. 
Next  time.  If  this  doesn't  stop  this  practice, 
I'm  going  to  read  the  names  too, 

I  might  add  that  these  are  all  Instances 
which  I  myself  obsprved.  In  the  course  of 
a  little  more  than  an  hour  tiday,  and  these 
are  only  the  selected  few  ol  the  cases  in  which 
I  saw,  with  ray  own  eyes,  what  appeared  to 
be  evidence  that  the  official  cars  were  b; mg 
illegally   used, 

I  mii;ht  say  also,  before  I  begin,  that  the 
law  that  covers  these  cases  is  the  Treasury 
Department  appropriation  bill  of  last  M.irch 
10,  till--  3,  Faction  302  It  says  that  all  cars 
owned  by  the  Gt)vernment  sliall  t>€  used  ex- 
clusively for  ofilcial  purposes  and  that 
offlcml  purposes  shall  not  even  Include  the 
trani-portntion  of  offleers  and  employees  be- 
tween their  h(^mes  and  their  Go\,Tnment 
offices — except  in  the  case  of  the  President 
and  the  actual  members  of  the  President's 
cabinet. 

Now,  let's  go  ahead! 

At  1:55  p  m.  this  afternoon,  a  large  black 
sedan  witii  license  A  2193,  picked  up  a  mid- 
dle-aged Indy  in  a  fur  coat  at  the  east  doer 
of  Woodward  and  Lothrop's  Department 
Store  Slie  h  ;d  a  number  of  Chrl.stmas 
shopping  bundles  with  her.  and  she  went  on 
to  an  unknown   destination. 

At  '2  10  p  m  a  large  black  sedan  with 
United  Stales  license  508  circled  the  block  m 
which  the  same  department  store  is  located 
four  time.«;,  slowing  down  each  time  it  passed 
an  entrance  to  the  store,  obvioubly  waiting  to 
pick  up  a  passenger  It  must  h,".vc  been 
at  a  dcKT  on  the  other  side  of  the  building, 
however,  because  after  the  fourth  circle,  lie 
failed  to  return. 

A  Klile  later  a  Plymouth  sedan,  painted  In 
Aury  drab,  bearing  the  painted  black  num- 
bers W  12338,  unci  carrying  United  States  li- 
cence 929,  after  circling  the  same  block  four 
times,  picked  up  two  pa.ssengers  who  came 
out  of  the  main  door  of  the  store  Both  v^ere 
civiilans.  One  was  a  swarthy,  stout  man  in 
his  late  rtfties.  the  other  was  a  slender  young 
lady  la  her  twenties,  with  an  Imitation  fur 
coat  on,  and  they  both  earned  pack.iges  pur- 
chased inside  tJie  sto.-e. 

Shortly  thereafter  a  large,  dark-blue  Buick 
sedan  (-.nd  I  might  add  that  all  of  these  cars 
were  driven  by  Government-liveried  chauf- 
feurs) rolled  up  to  the  main  entrat^ce  It 
had  UnlU»d  States  Navy  license  13752.  but 
carried  no  United  States  llccni^e  plate.  In  it 
were  two  young  girls  in  the  teens,  one  with  a 
gray-green  twei d  coat,  the  other  with  a  plain 
gray  tweed  coat,  both  blond  and  wearing  no 
hats;  also  an  elderly  lady  In  black;  a'.'Aj  a 
middle-aged  lady,  handsomely  dre.-^Jiod  in  a 
mti.<;tard -colored  coat;  al.v)  a  naval  officer  \\ho 
looked  like  a  captain,  but  I  couldn't  tell  for 
sure,  because  the  collar  of  his  coat  was  over- 
lapping his  shoulder  pieces  The  visor  of  his 
cap  did  have  gold  embroidery,  however,  which 
leads  me  to  believe  he  was  a  capiam 

They  stopped,  let  out  the  elderly  lady  who 
went  into  the  store  and  began  cioing  som.e 
shopping,  then  they  pll?d  back  in  the  car  and 
went  on  their  way 

A  large  black  sedan,  which  appeared  to  be 
a  Cadillac  sedan,  began  circling  the  block  at 
about  quarter  before  four  this  aft?rnocn.  and 
one  of  my  assistants  who  remainder  on  watch 


until  after  5.30  said  It  was  still  Circling 
when  he  left.  The  number  of  that  one  was 
U.  S.  129. 

A  large  black  Buick  sedan  U.  S  140,  began 
circling  the  block — all  this  at  the  stime  de- 
partment store — at  about  3  4>  p  m  and 
after  several  loops,  a  tall  very  handsomo 
woman,  in  a  mink  coat,  came  out  of  a  side 
door  of  the  store,  and  put  a  large  pile  of 
shopping  bundles  In  the  front  seat  next  to 
the  chaUiTeur,  then  went  back  into  the  sWire 
again.  Incidentally,  that  U  b  140  had  a  very 
busy  day,  today.  One  of  my  assistants  re- 
ported thai  it  stood  in  front  ol  a  famouj 
grocery  store  on  Connecticut  Avenue  from 
12  30  to  12:45  today,  while  a  lady  in  a  fur 
coat  was  inside — motor  running  nil  the  while. 
She  was  reported  as  having  a  red  hat.  by 
the  way;  and  another  of  my  assi.  lants  re- 
ported that  U.  8  140  came  tc  the  Mayfl.jwer 
Hotel  at  about  2  45.  and  left  a  tall  lady  m  a 
fur  coat  and  red  bat.  who  proceeded  to  go 
into  th-'  hotel. 

There  it  Is.  for  what  It's  worth  to  ycu. 
Let's  see  whether  the  Government  depart- 
ments do  anything  to  st"p  this  practice  now, 
or  whether  we  11  have  to  go  further. 


Pay-As-Yon-Go  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATPrES 
Monday,  January  11.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Spraker.  I  have  re- 
ceivtMl  .scoro-s  of  letters  during  the  pai>t 
month.s  from  people  in  my  di.striet  favor- 
ing a  pay-a.s-you-go  tax  plttn.  These 
letters  have  como  from  pf'ople  in  all 
walks  of  Ule — bankers.  mcrchanUs,  manu- 
facturers, farmers,  laborers,  clerks,  ste- 
nographers, and  employees  in  dclen.>.e 
industries. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  .stire  we  all 
realize  a  great  hardshii)  v.  lil  be  impcsed 
on  million.s  of  our  American  citizens  to 
pay  their  income  tpxcs  unless  this  Con- 
gress takes  immediate  steps  to  amend 
our  tax  laws  .so  as  to  enable  our  people 
to  pay  as  they  earn,  in.stead  of  us  trying 
to  make  them  pay  a  year  after  Ihoy  earn, 
VI  hen  their  income  might  be  consider- 
ably reduced. 

Here  are  quotes  from  a  letter  I  Just 
received  this  morning  from  one  of  my 
good  friends,  in  which  he  points  out 
some  very  good  rea.sons  why  he  favors  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan  of  paying  income 
taxes: 

Dear  Mr  Jensew  :  Of  late  I  have  been  read- 
ing some  very  interesting  Itci.is  in  the  news- 
papers about  a  Ruml  plan  conceriunp  tho 
payment  of  income  taxes  1  have  talked  this 
Idea  over  with  many  other  W(  rkmg  people 
like  myself  and  8«i  far  have  found  everyone  in 
frvor  of  a  pay-as-you-go  phui  ol  paying  in- 
come taxes  The  main  reasons  being  the  in- 
crease in  taxes,  increase  in  wapee.  and  In- 
crease In  prices  one  has  to  pay  when  buying. 
The  average  workii..;  pf  rion  I  have  talktd  to 
Just  hasn't  enough  money  tcgeti.er  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  meet  the  taxes.  Thking 
myself,  for  example  I  have  a  iu'm'.>er  of  dcc- 
tf.r  bill."^,  repmr  bills  on  my  home,  and,  of 
coun*,  the  Iowa  State  income  tax. 

Now.  Mr.  Jlnstn.  1  want  you  to  understand 
that  we  are  very  anxious  to  pay  the  income 
taxp^,  mainly  to  h.eip  v.iii  ths  war,  but  are  up 
against  it  Tor  the  money,  r.nd  a  pay-as-you-go 
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plan  would  work  out  so  conveniently  to  us 
find  the  Government  would  get  their  money, 
v.hich  they  undoubtedly  need. 

For  the  pi.st  year  I  have  had  deducted  from 
my  wages  10  percent  for  the  buying  of  War 
bends,  have  a  19-year-old  son  somewhere  In 
the  United  States  Marines,  served  in  the  last 
war  myself,  and  will  certainly  feel  like  a  heel 
to  have  to  ci.sh  ir.  on  the  War  bonds  to  meet 
ti.e  payment  of  income  taxes  in  1943  on  the 
1942  income;  som.ething  I  will  most  certainly 
have  to  do,  as  will  thousands  of  others,  ac- 
cording   to   what    I   hear. 

And  if  sonu  arrangement  Is  ro»  made  to 
take  care  of  situations  like  mine  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  apparently  the  atmo.sphere 
v.  ill  be  that  it  is  lawmakers  like  you  that  will 
make  us  lose  our  self-respect. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Jensen,  I  believe  that  you 
can  be  sure  of  the  appreciation  of  people  of 
all  politics,  faiths,  and  religion-s  if  ycu  can 
see  It  to  support  with  all  your  might  a  move 
of  a  nature  similar  as  proposed  m  the  Ruml 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  millions  of 
Americans  in  a  similar  situation  with 
this  gentleman,  and  I  for  one  certainly 
want  to  give  this  very  necessary  and  im- 
portant matter  my  fullest  attention,  and 
I  trust  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  work  out  a  well-considered  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  plan  within  the  next  30  days. 


0.  P.  A.  Rr^ulations  Affecting  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Supply  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter,  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
Phillip  S.  Lavine.  of  New  York  City: 

New  York  City,  December  26,  1942. 
Hon.  Joseph  Cl.*rk  Baldwin. 

House  of  Rcprcsentatiies  Office  Building. 
Waflungton.  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  to  your  attention  a  situa- 
tion which  is  a  matter  of  sincere  concern  to 
everyone  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  supply 
meat  and  poultry  business. 

Existing  Office  of  Price  Adminl.'-tratlon  reg- 
ulations covering  this  industry  ere  so  difficult 
of  interpretation  that  the  Industry  is  In  a 
state  of  confusion;  and  where  these  restric- 
tions are  capable  of  interpretation,  it  becomes 
clearly  apparent  that  the  ma.'-gin  of  profit  per- 
mitted Is  so  small  that  the  only  course  cf  ac- 
tion to  pursue  is  to  liquidate,  for  every  sale 
will  mean  an  ac'ual  net  loss. 

The  hotel  supply  houses  are  certainly  a  vital 
link  in  the  chain  from  producer  to  consum- 
er, and  we  cnnnct  understand  what  purpose 
would  be  served  in  eliminating  us  as  an  in- 
dustry It  has  been  estimated  that  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  million  Americans  must  eat 
at  least  1  m.eal  a  day  out  of  their  homes;  we 
service  these  purveyors  who  feed  these  mil- 
lions cf  Americans,  and  they  depend  upon  us 
for  th.eir  supplies  The  city  of  New  York  has 
close  to  100<X)  dining  places,  according  to 
permits  Issued  by  the  department  of  health. 
These  places  cannot  come  to  get  their  sup- 
plies, for  that  would  mean  that  each  restau- 
rant and  hotel  would  require  its  own  trucking 
equipment,  with  wear  and  tear  en  tires,  addi- 


tional gasoline  consumption — the  very  things 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  is  trying 
to  conserve. 

While  I  must  agree  that  stabiliziUion  and 
control  over  prices  is.  in  times  like  these,  nec- 
essary, due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  industries  that  must  operate  under  these 
controls;  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Government  to  eliminate  the  small 
businessman  who  is  not  able  to  "tread  water" 
financially — who  cannot  survive  months  of 
red  ink  in  his  ledgers,  as  can  tlie  large  opera- 
tors 

I  know  of  many  boys  In  this  Industry  now 
in  the  service,  who  had  expected  to  return 
to  this  industry  when  they  could  resume 
normal  peacetime  pursuits;  where  will  they 
look  for  employment  when  they  return? 
Many  fathers  have  boys  In  the  service;  how 
will  these  boys  feel  when  they  learn  that 
their  fathers  have  been  put  out  of  employ- 
ment by  contrary  and  Indifferent  theorists 
employed  by  some  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment? These  men — and  I  include  myself— 
are  over  the  draft  age,  and  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  they  can  secure  employ- 
ment elsewhere  for  they  are  certainly  not 
fitted  by  training  or  experience  for  defense 
work,  particularly  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Are  they  then  to  seek  new  fields,  and 
start  all  over  again,  on  the  very  bottom  rung 
of   the   ladder? 

We  In  this  Industry  have  been  buying  our 
War  bonds — paying  our  taxes — participating 
in  every  possible  manner  with  the  war  effort. 
We  know  what  our  country  Is  fighting  for, 
and  will  continue  to  bend  every  effort  to 
assist  in  hastening  the  day  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory. But  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  our 
survival  as  an  industry  is  bound  up,  in  some 
manner,  with  the  survival  of  the  American 
way  of  life — the  spirit  of  free  enterprise. 

Will  you    as  my  Representative,  give  this 
matter  your  consideration? 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Philxip  S.  Lavane. 


A  Message  of  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  inspirational 
message  from  the  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana, 
News-Sentinel  of  December  5.  1942.  by 
one  of  the  religious  leaders  of  my  dis- 
trict—the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  D.  Lawrence 
Monahan.  pastor  of  the  St.  Patrick 
Church.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.: 

In  times  of  great  stress  the  spirits  of  many 
people  are  disturbed,  and  sometimes  panic- 
stricken,  by  forebodings  about  the  outcome, 
and  the  future  which  lies  beyond.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  even  to  souls  who  are  plainly 
earmarked  for  heaven  eternal  .'salvation  seems 
inipo-ssible.  Danger  is  ever  present,  and  the 
proven  power  of  the  enemy  seems  too  much 
to  expect  to  conquer. 

For  nearly  a  year  now  we  have  been  faced 
with  the  tremendous  task  of  winning  the 
most  devastating  war  which  the  world  has 
ever  known.  In  the  process  of  our  haistening 
preparation  we  hear  the  recurring  phrase, 
"We  can  lose  this  war."  Much  as  we  dislike 
to  think  of  such  an  outcome,  after  all  our 
expenditure  of  life  and  wealth.  It  is  true. 
We  can  lose  this  war,  If  in  this  dark  day  of 
need,  we  do  not  combine  our  united  activity 


and  intensive  training  with  a  steadfast  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  Almighty  God. 

At  this  time  wc  must  remember  that  It  Is 
cur  Saviour's  pleasure  to  show  love  by  doing 
for  us  what  never  could  be  done  withovit  His 
help.  As  St.  Hilary  has  said,  "For  what  was 
so  possible  to  the  power  cf  God  as  the  im- 
possible thing  of  saving  men  by  faith,  or  of 
regenerating  them  by  water,  or  of  conqueiing 
them  by  the  cross;  or  that  we  should  be  the 
adopted  sons  of  God  by  the  Gospel,  or  that 
men  should  be  made  alive  by  death?  " 

We  are  a  Christian  Nation.  In  spite  of  all 
our  wantonness  and  waywardness  we  still 
deserve  this  title.  Our  hope  is  In  the  Lord. 
Though  it  be  His  will  that  we  now  suffer 
chastisement  under  the  afllictlcn  of  a  cruel, 
unwanted  war.  we  may  well  turn  to  Him  in 
the  spirit  of  confidence,  and  beg  His  favor 
upon  our  cause.  Out  of  our  travail,  which 
we  are  Just  beginning  to  know,  should  come 
the  aroused  spirit  of  humility  and  contrition, 
as  we  plan  to  go  on  to  t>ettcr  things  than  we 
have  pursued  in  the  piping  days  of  peace. 
More  deeply  must  we  realize  the  truth  of 
the  psalmists  words  when  he  cries  out.  "Un- 
less the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  lat>or  in 
vain  who  build  It.  Unless  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  he  watcheth  In  vain  that  keepeth  It" 
Psalm  126. 

Too  great  a  part  of  our  Nation  has  found 
satiety  in  the  things  that  have  taken  'hem 
away  from  God.  Patiently  He  has  suffered 
It,  as  He  has  from  the  day  of  the  deluge. 
But  today  He  calls  to  us  through  the  din  cf 
war,  and  bids  us  turn  to  Him  with  living 
faith  and  abiding  hope.  If  only  America 
can  Join  the  power  of  prayer  to  the  skillful 
use  of  all  her  resources,  her  tremendous  pro- 
duction of  the  needed  instruments  of  thia 
war,  her  steadily  increasing  power  on  land. 
sea,  and  in  the  air.  we  may  confidently  expect, 
to  arrive  at  last  at  the  victorious  peace  which 
we  desire. 

On  your  knees  then,  America,  before  tho 
God  In  whose  divine  providence  our  victory 
must  be  won.  In  the  wisdom  of  our  leaders, 
the  shaping  cf  our  strategy,  the  effectiveness 
of  our  armed  forces,  in  the  unity  of  our 
national  effort,  let  us  hold  fast  to  the  hand 
of  God.  We  shall  set  up  a  second  front  of 
prayer,  through  which  even  the  legions  of 
Hitler  and  Hirohito  can  never  penetrate. 
And  we  shall  not  ask  for  the  smooth  way 
(of  which  we  have  known  too  much),  but 
only  for  the  elation  of  conscious  courage. 
We  feel  that  we  are  Indeed  on  God's  side,  and 
valiantly  we  shall  go  forth  to  battle  and  to 
conquer.  In  the  words  of  the  palmist  Uncle 
Sam  can  say,  "For  Thou  hast  been  my  hope : 
a  tower  of  strength  against  the  face  of  the 
enemy."     Psalm  60,  4. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  D.  Lawrence  Monahan. 

Pastor  of  St.  PatTick  s  Chuich. 


A  Pay-as-You-Go  Plan  for  Income-Tax 
Payers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  1943 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  a  suggest iou,  which 
comes  to  me  from  Mr.  O.  W.  Boswell. 
president  of  the  Firrt  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Paris.  Paris, 
Tex.,  relative  to  the  pay-as-you  go  pro- 
posal in  income  taxes.  The  suggeslioa 
appears  to  be  one  worthy  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Mean.s.  and  I  hope  this  statement  Is  given 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  when  the  question  to  w.iich 
it  relates  is  bemc:  pivcn  consideration. 
It  is  as  follows: 

FiEST  Fkeral  Swings  and 

Loan  Assocution  or  Paris. 

Pans.  Tt'i  ,  January  7,  1943. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Member  of  Congres.^.  Wa'^hington.  D  C. 
Dear  Wright:  The  present  income-tax  sys- 
tem. particu!arly  with  reference  to  taxes  ac- 
crutd  in  1942  to  be  paid  In  1943,  will  show 
the  greatest  amount  of  delinquents  or  per- 
centage of  taxes  unpaid  to  taxes  payable  in 
the  history  of  our  coantrj-. 

The  lowered  Income  tax  to  groups  never 
paying  before  and  having  no  Idea  as  to  what 
they  would  be  required  to  pay  has  thrown  a 
burden  on  them  which  they  arc  unprepared 
to  meet. 

Tliere  is  a  way  around  this  difficulty  and 
that  is  through  Increased  exemptions  for 
1942  only. 

I  wi.uld  be  ab.solutely  opposed  to  allcw- 
Ing  any  of  the  war  contractors  or  any  other 
Large  business  concern  making  extra  profits 
being  allowed  to  get  by  the  payment  of  the 
tax  through  any  su':'h  plan  as  the  Ruml  plan, 
which  a-s  I  understand  it.  forgives  the  1942 
tax.  To  forgive  a  man  who  cannot  pay  Is 
une  thing  and  to  forgive  a  man  who  has  made 
a  nice.  fat.  juicy  profit  Is  another. 

If  we  were  to  Increase  our  exemptions  by 
$5,000  thi3  year  only,  individuals  and  cor- 
porations alike,  that  would  allow  the  salaried 
group  and  the  whitc-collared  group  an  op- 
portunity to  get  their  breath  and  at  the  same 
time  require  the  large  war  contractor  or  for 
that  matter  any  big  individual  earner  to  pay, 
s-hould  we  authorize  the  above  exemptions. 

A  married  nirin  in  that  case  now  having 
an  exemption  of  $1,200  would  be  Increa.sed  to 
$8,200.  and  the  unmarried  person  from  $700 
to  $5,700 

This  exemption  would  be  extended  for  the 
year  1942  only.  Then  effective  with  the  1943 
income-tax  period,  pav  each  month  from  the 
source  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Vict'^jry  tax. 
the  amount  of  the  Income  tax  There  should 
be  no  chan<jes  In  exemptions  unle.ss  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  providing  for  the  payment 
of  the  Income  tax  at  the  scurce  of  Income 

As  srxm  as  the  194.3  t^x  Is  determined  the 
payment  would  b"  made  at  the  srurce  for 
cne-twelfth  each  month  from  the  source. 
and  at  the  end  of  1943  the  Government 
would  receive  a>^  much  tax  Income  as  It  would 
receive  under  the  present  plan  and  every- 
body would  be  paid  up  for  the  current  year 
Instead  of  belncr  a  ye  ^r  behind.  a.s  under  the 
present  plan,  and  at  the  same  time  collect 
the  large  tax  from  the  large  profits  of  large 
war   contractors   and   others. 

I  have  dlscu-^sed  this  method  with  a  num- 
ber of  Influential  peoj^le  throughout  the 
country  and  they  think  well  of  the  plan. 
It  Is  no  original  thought  of  my  own  I  got 
the  idea  from  Ben  H  Wooten.  Pre.-ldent  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock, 
in  which  bank  I  nn\  a  director.  The  present 
income  tax  ph,;i  H  Just  simply  not  under- 
stood by  the  people  and  those  unable  to  pay 
will    reach    Into    the    millions. 

I  Would  be  gli^d  to  see  you  Introduce  a  bill 
containing  a  plan  along  this  order. 

I  know  that  you  understand  the  financial 
operation  of  the  Government  as  well  as  any 
man  in  Congress  and  I  have  been  strong  for 
a  number  of  bills  yru  have  introduced  in 
Congres-.  which  were  at  the  time  supposed 
to    "bust  '    the   country. 

I  recall  your  first  soldiers'  "bonus"  bill.  I 
also  recall  wht  n  yu  Introduced  a  bill  to  pay 
the  sfldlers'  adjusted  service  certificates  in 
full  which  were  long  past  due,  In  currency, 
which  would  have  cost  the  Government  noth- 
ing, in  Interest,  as  a  feasible  plan,  but  many 
economists  rose  up  to  say  that  it  would  bo 


"wild  inflation,"  which  of  course  It  wouldn't 
have  been. 

I  am  for  the  plan  you  are  now  presenting 
which  you  mentioned.  I  believe,  in  your 
5D4th  weekly  letter  on  non-lnterest-bearlng 
cbligatlons  of  the  Government,  or  at  least 
bearing  a  very  small  rate  of  interest.  The 
Government  can  Issue  obligations  at  any 
rate  It  chooses.  It  can  finance  $200,000,- 
COOOOO  at  the  present  time  as  cheap  as  it 
could  finance  fifty  billion  20  years  ago. 

I  heard  the  President's  address  to  Congress 
today  and  think  It  was  a  masterpiece. 
Sincerely  yours. 

O.  W.  BoswELL,  President. 


I  Know,  for  I  Was  There 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TINNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  poem  WTitten  by  Lt.  Phil  M.  Canale.  Jr., 
Army  Air  Corps,  Lieutenant  Canale. 
whose  home  is  in  Memphi.s,  Tenn.,  wrote 
this  poem  when  he  was  a  private  in  train- 
ing at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  Our  soldiers 
were  fighting  on  Bataan  and  on  Corregi- 
dor  at  that  time.    The  poem  is  as  follows: 

That's  not  much  news      But  look  between 

Those  barren  lines  Just  read. 
Ycu'li  find  it  there  In  volumes  an* 

It's  etched  in  deep,  blood  red. 

It  tells  you  of  the  darkened  homes, 

The  dreams  of  men  defiled; 
How  mothers  wept,  and  lovers'  worlds 

Were  conquered  on  that  isle. 

Those  lines  u:i written  tell  ycu  of 

The  deeds  ot  men  who  bear 
Th'"  pledge  of  freedom  in  tlielr  hearts. 

I  know,  for  I  was  there. 

I  saw  what  happened  yesterday. 

Yes.  I  can  see  it  yet! 
Could  I  but  shun  it  fr^^^.m  my  mind. 

O  God!  Could  I  forget.'' 

I  saw  Death  stalk  across  the  earth 
And   wit-ld   his   sharpened    sword; 

I  felt  his  breath  upon  my  neck. 

And  trudged  through  blood  he  poured. 

He  came  by  night,  and  no  one  knew 

That  he  had  come  to  shorn 
The  earth  of  nil  its  beauty  e'er 

Another  day  was  born. 

The  moon  ha  J  faded  from  the  sky; 

The  sun  held  brilliant  sway. 
It  rimmed  the  world  in  glowing  red, 

A  portent  cf  the  day. 

It  climbed  'til  It  had  caught  the  earth 

Within  its  golden  noose. 
It  filled  the  land  with  warmth  and  light 

And  then,  all  hell  broke  loose! 

Midst  shouts  and  guns  and  leaden  death 
We  manned  our  posts  and  fought 

The  staunch  and  cunning  creatures  that 
The  devil's  mind  had  wrought. 

They  came  in  hordes,  with  crimson  lustj 

We  moved  into  the  fray. 
We  met  them  with  a  deafening  crash 

Which  echoed  through  the  day. 

It's  mortal  combat!     Life  and  Death  I 

I'm  dreaming.     Tis  not  true! 
This  can't  be  me.  who  oft  has  knelt 

And  prayed  in  peace  with  youl 


"Get  down,  you  fool! '  a  buddy  yell«: 

His  voice  Is  far  away. 
It  hardly  clears  the  motley  rear 

That  filled  the  air  that  day. 

Roaring  planes  and  tanks  and  guns, 
The  shouts  and  moans  of  men. 

The  clash  of  steel,  the  whine  of  shells. 
The  last  cry  of  a  friend. 

Gushing  blood  and  stench  and  filth. 
And  flesh  blown  from  the  bone. 

A  boy  beside  me  stumbles,  falls. 
Then  sharp  steel  chokes  his  groan. 

Gaping  wounds,  and  arms  and  legs 

That  once  belonged  to  men. 
And  bodies  crushed  into  the  ground 

■Where  monster  tanks  have  been. 

Hearts  which  once  slaved  gallantly 

That  bodies  might  be  fed 
Now  pump  in  dying  agony. 

For  all  their  blood  Is  shed. 

Men  were  killed  like  fettered  sheep. 

And  I  must  take  my  share. 
I  blow  a  Jap  to  Kingdom  Come, 

And  ofTer  him  a  prayer. 

And  then,  when  flesh  can  take  no  more 

And  spirit  prods  in  vain. 
The  foe  falls  back  and  grants  surcease 

Before  he  strikes  again. 

By  now  the  sun  is  setting  in 

The  caverns  of  the  west. 
And  drawing  all  the  reddened  soil 

Unto  Its  burnished  breast. 

We  fall  exhausted  to  the  ground. 

I  dream  of  far-off  things: 
The  girl  I  love,  the  folks  at  home. 

The  green  grass  by  the  springs. 

Our  captain  walks  among  his  men 

And  does  not  try  to  hide 
The  tears  he  sheds  In  memory  of 

His  comrades  who  have  died. 

I  want  to  weep  myself,  laecause 

Id  like  the  dead  to  share 
The  thrill  I  feel  when  I  t>ehold 

The  flag  still  waving  there. 

Perhaps  there's  not  much  headline  news 

That  papers  care  to  tell; 
But  they  can  say  to  folks  back  hom$ 

Their  boys  sure  fought  like  hell. 

And  gave  their  lives  without  regret. 

To  save  a  country  where 
The  humble  man  can  live  in  peace. 

I  know,  for  I  was  there. 


Traveliog   Salesmen's  Troubles  Not  Set- 
tled by  Recent  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  7,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Jackson, 
vice  pre.sident  of  the  Stock  Co..  Austin, 
Tex.,  relative  to  the  problem  of  traveling 
salesmen,  who  depend  upon  automobile 
transportation,  that  contains  such  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  present 
situation,  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  purpose  of 
cstlllng  It  to  the  attention  cf  the  execu- 
tive department,  and  especially  the  OflBce 
of  Price  Administration. 
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The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

The  Steck  Co., 
Austin,  Tex.,  January  5,  1943. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Ttlkh  Mr.  Patman:  It  looks  as  if  the  travel- 
ing salesman's  troubles  have  been  buried  with 
a  cunning  publicity  trick  on  the  part  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  I'm  speaking 
particularly  of  traveling  salesmen  of  the 
Southwest. 

The  complaint  regarding  the  discrimina- 
tion against  traveling  salesmen  was  wide- 
i-pread.  and  the  public  generally  supported 
the  position  of  these  men  because  it  believed 
that  their  cause  is  just  and  that  they  are  per- 
forming a  vital  service,  both  to  the  civilian 
and  the  war  economy.  The  public  viewpoint 
was  so  universally  and  strongly  expressed 
that  it  appear.^  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration fell  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  feint 
at  doing  something  for  the  salesmen. 
Accordingly,  it  did  this: 

1.  It  gave  a  lot  of  publicity  to  the  propo- 
sition that  it  was  going  to  do  something  lor 
the  sale.smen.     The  publicity  got  headlines. 

2.  Way  d(jv.n  in  the  bottom  of  the  release 
it  said  what  it  would  do  for  the  salesmen. 

3.  And  what  would  It  do?  Give  them  65 
percent  of  15.000  m:le^.  which  is  purported  to 
be  the  last  year  s  average  number  of  miles 
traveled  per  .salesman  in  the  United  States. 
You  might  as  well  give  the  householders  of 
Boston  the  average  amount  of  fuel  oil  used 
m  the  United  States  per  person  for  last  year 
and  average  in  the  entire  South,  where  little 
fuel  is  needed.  The  majority  of  the  travel- 
ing men  of  the  United  States  live  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  many  of  their  whole 
States  are  no  larger  than  one  county  in  Texas 
or  New  Mexico.  The  density  cf  population  is 
such  that  there  can  be  25  or  30  prospects  in 
1  short  day'.s  travel,  whereas  in  the  South- 
west a  man  may  have  to  travel  all  day  to 
serve  5  or  6  cu.stomers.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  can  understand  why  the  aver- 
age for  the  Nation  will  suit  the  eastern 
traveling  salesman  very  well,  but  what  does  it 
do  to  the  man  in  the  Southwest?  He  ordi- 
narily travels  35.000  to  40.000  miles  per  year. 
If  you  give  him  65  percent  of  that,  he'll  make 
the  l>est  of  it  lor  the  balance  of  his  traveling, 
even  though  every  other  bus  pa.sses  him  up, 
or  he  has  to  stand  up  all  night  on  a  night 
tialn  to  get  from  one  town  to  another. 

4.  Then  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
limited  this  liberalization  only  to  drug  and 
food  salesmen — the  two  classes  of  salesmen 
who  need  it  least,  and  whose  product  will 
more  nearly  dispense  Itself,  because  the  de- 
liverymen  usually  act  as  salesmen,  anyway. 

Tlie  cunning  w.as  in  giving  wide  publicity 
to  the  stat'^nient  that  the  salesmen  were 
getting  relief.  The  average  member  of  the 
public  read  the  headlines  and  said.  "That's 
fine — I  was  sure  they  would  do  something 
for  salesmen,  "  but  didn't  know  that  actually 
nothing  Was  done  for  those  who  really  need 
it.  Now  if  the  salesmen  continue  to  com- 
plain about  their  plight,  the  public  will  be 
inclined  to  say,  "Well,  what  do  the  salesmen 
want,  anyway'?  They  howled  at  first,  and  we 
were  for  them  They've  had  relief,  and  now 
they  keep  howUn:?.  and  we  liave  little  sym- 
pathy for  them" — not  realizing  that  relief 
was  never  granted,  and  that  the  salesmen 
have  been  made  victims  of  a  publicity  sub- 
terfuge. 

It  is  .'^iirpri.'^ing  how  many  merchants  rely 
on  traveling;  salesmen  for  merchandising 
counsel  and  advice,  and  it  would  be  amaz- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  know  how  valuable  the  serv- 
ices of  traveling  salesmen  are  in  channeling 
the  purchases  of  merchants  to  noncritical 
and  plentiful  poods.  The  public  knows  this, 
and  that  Ls  the  reason  the  public  was  so 
sympathetic  with  the  protest  registered  by 
salesmen  during  late  November  and  early  De- 
cember of  1942. 


But  the  public  has  been  fooled — by  a  slick 
publicity  trick  that  is  characteristic  of  ao 
much  of  the  bureaucratic  bad  faith  that  has 
been  coming  out  of  Washington  the  last  few 
years. 

Only  two  classes  of  salesmen  were  given 
any  relief  at  all — the  two  classes  needing  it 
least.  The  relief  offered  to  these  two  classes 
was  substantial  in  the  thickly  populated 
eastern  States,  but  is  inconsequential  even 
to  those  two  classes  in  the  West  and  South- 
west. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  this  fight  in  behalf 
of  traveling  men,  and  use  the  prestige  your 
office  gives  you  to  expose  this  cheap  trick 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  played 
on  one  of  the  strongest  economic  forces  In 
this  country  for  the  prevention  of  Inflation, 
and  for  stimulating  the  even  distribution  of 
merchandise  to  civilian  uses,  and  to  that 
end.  assisting  materially  in  winning  the  war. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  W.  Jackson. 
Vice  President. 


Toast  to  Victory  in  1943— What  South 
Carolina  Is  Doing  in  the  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  recently: 

Ladles  and  gentlemer  .  It  Is  with  pleasure 
that  I  participate  in  this  toast-to-victory 
program  so  generously  provided  for  by  your 
excellent  radio  station,  WWDC. 

Speaking  for  my  own  historic  State  of 
South  Carolina,  pointing  briefly  to  some  of 
her  major  contributions  to  the  war  effort,  I 
am  pleased  to  give  you  the  following  infor- 
mation which  will  indicate  that  although  our 
State  's  one  of  the  smaller  States  it  is  ren- 
dering substantial  service  in  winning  the 
war. 

More  than  100  firms  in  South  Carolina  are 
making  war  goods  worth  billions  of  dollars. 
Our  textile  mUls  predominate,  followed 
closely  by  lumber  plants.  A  large  prefabri- 
cating plant  is  making  parts  for  ships  which 
are  launched  at  the  m.ain  Charleston  harbor. 
Plywood  is  being  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  for  the  manulactiu-e  of  airplanes 
and  gliders. 

Our  State  has  already  contributed  46,540 
men  to  the  armed  forces,  of  which  36,191  are 
white.  Volunteers  of  both  races  aggregate 
13.964,  those  entering  service  through  the 
selective  process  total  32,576. 

Our  folks  are  gladly  investing  their  earn- 
ings in  Government  securities,  ♦58,000.000 
worth  of  War  bonds  having  been  purchased 
since  May  1941.  which  is  an  average  of  more 
than  $30  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Our  farmers,  although  confronted  with 
route  labor  shortage  due  to  the  siphoning 
away  of  their  needed  workers,  made  an  all- 
time  record  crop  in  1942,  consisting  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  hay,  peanuts,  lespedeza,  cot- 
ton, potatoes,  tobacco,  etc.  Our  agricultural 
crops  for  1942  amounted  to  $68,032,000  as 
compared  with  $36,300,000  in  1941. 

AJl  branches  of  the  service  are  represented 
In  their  training  programs  in  South  Caro- 
lina; the  Army  has  its  largest  infantry  train- 
ing center  near  our  State  capital  at  Fort 
Jackson;  in  my  own  disuict  »t  Spartanburg 


is  Camp  Croft,  another  large  training  center. 
There  are  11  important  air  bases  and  flying 
schools  in  our  State.  The  marines  have  one 
of  their  largest  training  bases  at  Parrls  Ifland, 
near  Charleston.  The  historic  navy  yard  of 
Charleston  employs  tens  of  thousands  of  effi- 
cient, patriotic  workers  launching  at  regu- 
lar intervals  various  sorts  of  seagoing  vessels. 

No  less  than  seven  of  our  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  are  engaged  in  the  train- 
ing  of  officers  for  our  armed  forces. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  State  is  gladly 
cooperating  toward  winning  a  complete  vic- 
tory and  a  lasting  {jeace  for  the  world. 


A  Proposal  of  a  Definite  United  Nations 
GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  January  11,  1943 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  of  Gov. 
Harold  E.  Stassen  delivered  at  a  Joint 
session  of  the  St.  Paul  and  MinneapoUs 
branches  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion. January  7.  1943.  at  the  CofTman 
Memorial  Union  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota : 

Dr.  Turck.  members  and  guests  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association:  In  responding  to 
yoxir  Invitation  to  speak  to  you  this  evening 
on  the  subject.  World  Affairs,  I  realize  that 
you  are  all  familiar  with  the  consistent  posi- 
tion that  Senator  Ball  and  I  have  taken 
upon  foreign  policy  throughout  these  past 
years. 

Thus,  rather  than  spending  our  time  in 
general  statements  about  the  advlsabUlty  of 
world  cooperation,  I  will  proceed  to  discuss 
with  you  a  very  specific  pattern  for  inter- 
national action. 

I  will  present  these  definite  suggestions, 
not  with  the  attitude  that  these  are  the 
answers,  but  rather  to  stimulate  a  search 
for  the  best  answers,  to  encourage  a  frank 
discussion  of  means  and  methods,  and  to 
expose  my  own  tentative  thoughts  to  help- 
ful criticism  and  clarification. 

It  is  important  that  we  be  specific.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  present  deterrent  to  in- 
creasing world  cooperation  Is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  people  to  admit  its  desir- 
ability, to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of 
general  statements  of  the  subject,  but  to  say 
It  is  impossible  to  work  out. 

History  also  tells  us  that  the  very  success- 
fiil  organization  structure  of  our  own  United 
States  of  America  came  about  through  a 
very  forthright  discussion  of  many  different 
suggestions  and  proposals.  Tills  was  car- 
ried on  even  during  the  War  for  Independence 
and  extended  through  the  years  cf  the  early 
association  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  The 
varied  ideas  were  finally  fitted  together  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  in  a  very  earnest 
session  of  men  of  many  viewpoints. 

It  is  my  proposal  that  we  should  contem- 
plate, and  begin  to  plan  now,  for  a  definite 
continuing  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  World.  China,  Russia,  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  all  of  the  smaller 
United  Nations  should  participate  in  this 
governmental  structure. 

On  this  basis  the  citizens  in  this  room,  the 
citizens  of  this  State  in  the  years  ahead 
would  be  not  only  citizens  of  Mlnneooia,  net 
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only  citizens  of  the  United  States  ol  America, 
but  also  citizens  of  the  United  Nations  of  the 
world 

The  key  gowernniental  device  should  be  a 
BlnKle-hotxse  paiiiamenl.  Representation  and 
voting  power  In  this  single-house  parliament 
cr>rld  be  based  upon  a  formula  which  would 
take  Into  consideration  the  numbers  of  the 
literate  population  of  the  respective  nations, 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  of  the  rc- 
Fpctlve  members  to  the  expenses  of  the  Joint 
government,  and  the  resources  of  the  member 
nntions.  The  representatives  In  the  parlia- 
ment would  be  eelected  In  each  nation  In 
general  accordance  with  the  means  by  which 
the  people  select  the  members  oi  tlie;r  own 
Icflslative  body  In  th.>  crse  of  this  country 
Eome  could  be  elected  on  the  Federal  barls 
throughout  the  coui  try  find  some  co\ild  be 
elected  within  prouns  of  States,  to  represent 
the  States  of  the  Union.  In  case  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations,  seme  cculd  be 
selected  en  a  ba-Ls  to  represent  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  others  on  a  brsis  to  repre- 
sent the  mdlvidral  members  of  the  Bri  Ish 
Ccmmonwealth  of  Nations,  such  as  the  Do- 
minion of  Cann.da,  Australia,  and  New  Zra- 
Iciid. 

This  United  Nations  parliament  would  then 
select  a  chairman  of  the  United  Nations 
crjuncll,  who  will  In  turn  select  seven  mem- 
bers for  his  council  from  the  parllameni  and 
submit  them  to  the  parliament  f^r  approval. 

The  council  wovld  thereupon  become  the 
executive  s'd»  of  the  Unlf-d  Nations  govern- 
ment and  the  parliament,  of  course,  the  leg- 
islative branch,  with  a  close  Interrelation- 
Bhlp  and  continuing  responsibility  and  p.c- 
countabllity  of  the  executive  to  the  parlia- 
XDtnt. 

This  United  Nations  government  should 
then  function  In  srven  major  categories,  each 
under  one  of  the  United  Nations  councUmcn. 

1.  To  estabU-sli  temporary  governments  over 
the  Axis  Nations,  preferably  using  citizens 
Of  the  United  Nations  whose  ance?ti7  goes 
back  to  the  particular  Axis  nation  Under 
these  temporary  governments,  the  Axis  Na- 
tions should  be  entirely  disarmed,  their  crim- 
inal leadership  punl.shed  for  their  acts  of 
hcrror  and  betrayal  of  civilization.  But  no 
wholesale  reprisals  aRainst  Innocent  civilian 
popu'atiors  should  be  countenanced. 

2.  To  administer  the  great  International 
airports  and  airways  of  the  future.  We  all 
recognize  the  significant  development  in  the 
■  Ir  that  Will  follow  this  war.  Wendell  Wiil- 
kie's  trip  around  the  world,  30.0CX)  miles,  all  in 
one  airplane  and  with  one  crew,  leaving  this 
country  from  New  York  In  one  direction  and 
arriving  back  In  Minneapolis  from  another 
direction  right  on  schedule,  dramatically  em- 
pbaslaed  these  potentialities.  The  exircme 
•drances  taking  place  In  designing  and  build- 
ing aircraft,  and  the  thousands  and  thou^nclB 
of  s^kiUed  young  fliei.';  and  navigators  In  many 
nations,  will  bring  about  a  very  unusual  de- 
velopment In  the  air.  The  establishment  of 
th?  right  of  fll':  ht.  rules  of  the  air.  air-trr.fflc 
controls,  elevation  channels  for  flight  In  dif- 
ferent direction.';,  with  various  types  of  planes, 
the  coordination  of  weather  data,  radio  beams 
and  communlrt;tlon-s,  ai:d  the  maintenance 
of  safe  and  stable  airports,  all  should  be  a 
major  activity  of  the  United  Nations  of  the 
World. 

3.  To  administer  the  gateways  to  the  seven 
aeas.  This  likewise  should  be  a  vital  function 
of  United  Nations  government  Shipping, 
find  the  u>e  of  the  seas,  will  be  of  tremendous 
Importance.  The  development  in  the  air  will 
not  les-en  Its  importance.  Rather,  this 
merely  adds  another  factor  In  a  widening 
ran^e  of  total  travel,  transport,  and  com- 
munication. 

4  To  Increase  trade  between  the  peoples 
of  th?  world  0:ily  in  thn  wav  can  the  pen- 
eral  standards  of  living  throughout  the  world 
be  gradually  improved  Only  in  thi.s  way  can 
UlOfic  countries  with  hich  standard.^  of  living 
maintain  high   standards  of  Uving   without 


war.  This  docs  not  contemplate  a  stidden 
change  to  univers.il  free  trade,  but  It  dc:>es 
contemplate  embarkii-g  upon  a  definite  trend 
toward  Increased  world  trade.  It  will  in- 
volve as.?tu-anct".s  by  our  Cicveriimeiit  to  agri- 
culture, that  the  total  percentage  of  ;  gricul- 
tural  export  and  Import  will  be  niaiiJ..i.incd  j 
at  apprc'Xlmately  the  same  percent^S"  -n  the  i 
Increased  total  trade.  Important  factors  in 
the  world  balance  of  trade  would  be  incvcased 
tourist  trada  and  increased  capital  invest- 
ments in  undeveloped  countries,  from  this 
and  other  countries  with  large  capital  re- 
sources. Stilling  ohsti-ucllons  or  heavy 
dumping  of  goods  should  both  be  avculed. 
as  both  break  down  economic  sys  ems  and 
cause  v.orld  distress. 

5.  To  Ircre.ise  the  literacy  of  the  people  of 
the  world.  This  should  be  approath'-d.  not 
as  any  Utopian,  grandiose  Idea,  but  with  the 
definite  realization  that  th"  ability  to  read 
and  write  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  progress 
of  m-in. 

6  To  establish  a  world  code  of  Ju-tlce  and 
a  United  Nations  court  to  administer  that 
cocto  The  code  of  Justice  should  obvicuFly 
include  provisions  piotectir'^  mli-»orltles.  pre- 
venting religious  persecution,  and  abolishing 
slavery.  The  court  should  be  nam.ed  by  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  member  nations.  The 
attorney  general  or  counsel  general  would 
be  one  of  the  United  Na'lons  councilmen 

7.  To  establish  a  United  Nations  Legion, 
consisting  of  units  of  air  strength,  efficient 
modern  naval  forces,  and  highly  mobilized, 
mechanized  land  divisions.  The  United  Na- 
tions Legion  would  enforce  the  code  of  Jus- 
tice, support  the  ndininlrtration  of  interna- 
tional airports,  airways,  sea  gateways,  and 
Insure  the  continued  riia.trmr.ment  of  the 
Axis  nations  and  of  outlaw  areas.  It  would 
be  backed  by  the  armed  .strength  maintained 
by  the  individual  members  of  the  United 
Nations  including  our  own  country. 

The  seat  of  administration  of  many  of  these 
functions  might  well  be  seme  point  like  Pan- 
ama, readily  accessible  by  sea  and  air  to  ail 
continents.  worlct-w,de  m  its  very  atmos- 
phere, and  yet  readly  defended  frcm  attack. 
Some  question  may  be  ralt^ed  as  to  the 
JusJce  of  having  a  United  Nations  govern- 
ment administer  so  many  of  these  activities 
on  a  world-wide  basis.  Including  thereby  ad- 
mmistration  of  these  matters  over  nations 
that  are  not  members  ol  the  United  Nations 
group 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  be  basicully  no 
different  from  the  fact  th.at  we  have  in  our 
midst  many  individual  men  and  women  who 
are  not  citizens  of  our  country.  Hence  they 
have  no  voice  in  the  decisions  as  to  o>..r  Gov- 
ernment or  our  li.w.^.  or  our  courts.  Yet  they 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Govern- 
ment, our  laws,  and  our  courts.  TtiCy  have 
certain  rights,  duties,  ri3ponslbllit.es  In 
fact,  we,  even  take  away  many  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  for  the  serious  violation  of  our 
criminal  laws. 

Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  nations  who 
In  the  wur.d  sphere  must  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions, rules.  Justice  of  a  United  Nations  of 
the  world.  i?\ en  though  they  arc  not  members. 
Furthermore,  the  course  should  alwr.ys  be 
as  clearly  d:^fiucd  as  possible,  throu::'h  which 
nonnicmber  nations  may  ultimately  become 
members  of  the  United  Nations  group. 

To  those  who  scoff  that  efforts  to  establish 
a  gjvernmental  organization  of  some  such 
nature  and  purpase  are  idealistic  and  iinpcs- 
Eible.  might  we  point  oi.t  that  the  altrrnative 
Is  recurring  wars  of  Increasing  tragedy  and 
horror. 

It  can  also  be  well  said  that  when  the 
foundins?  fathers  of  our  own  United  States 
of  America  were  struggling  to  devise  a  new 
method  of  government,  the  same  cry  of  the 
defeatists — Idealistic,  Impractical,  impossi- 
ble— were  heard 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  statement  of 
the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Jcwlah  Tucker.  In 
1786.  Just  1  year  befora  the  Coiistltutiou  ot 


these  United  States,  which  we  have  taken  for 
granted  for  a  century  and  a  half,  v  a-;  drafted: 
"As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  A:n  rica.  ond 
Its  being  a  rising  empire  under  one  head, 
whether  republican  or  monarchlal  In  its 
form,  it  is  one  of  the  id. est  and  most  vision- 
ary notions  that  ever  v.-is  ccncc  vcd  even  by 
writers  of  romance.  The  mutual  antipathies 
and  clashing  interests  of  tlie  Americans,  their 
dlfTerences  of  governments,  habitudes,  and 
manners.  Indicate  that  they  will  have  no  cen- 
ter of  union  and  no  common  Interest  T'.tcy 
never  can  be  united  Into  one  comfact  em- 
pire under  any  species  of  government,  what- 
ever; a  disunited  people  till  the  end  cf  t'me. 
suDplclou.'  and  distrustful  of  each  other,  they 
win  be  divided  and  subdiv  ded  Into  little 
commonwealths  or  princ'p^.lltier.  recording 
to  natural  boiinda'ie<^.  by  great  bays  of  the 
sea,  and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and  ndi^es  of 
mountains  '■ 

So  stated  the  D-^an  of  Gloucester  1  year 
before  the  Constitution  of  this  country  was 
drafted. 

We  now  have  a  world-wide  vision  to  win 
the  war.  We  mu.'^t  keep  our  sieh^s  hiph  and 
maintain  a  world-wide  vision  to  win  an 
enduring  prcples'  peace. 

America,  people  by  the  sons  and  danp^hters 
ol  every  nation  In  the  world,  livlnf;  and  work- 
ing side  by  side  in  48  different  Slates,  can 
and  must  furnish  leadership  In  meeting  thla 
challenge. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  enter  Into  the 
systems  of  devious  diplomacy  and  Inter- 
national Intr.pue,  of  relation  between  coun- 
tries, but  ru'her  that  we  bring  to  t!;ase  rela- 
tions some  of  the  forthrlc^ht  and  direct  deal- 
ing that  has  characterized  the  relations  be- 
tween the  48  Sate*  of  the  Union. 

We  should  start  movlniT  now  dcflnliely  in 
the  direction  of  some  such  or.ranization. 

The  Food  and  Supply  Of?xe  noA,-  under 
f  J  nier  Gov  Herbert  Lehman  could  well 
become  a  definite  United  Nations  agency  as 
a  forerunner  of  the  United  Nations  Govern- 
ment 

I  understand  that  as  to  many  of  the  alr- 
jxTtR  and  harb'~rs  we  are  building,  we  are 
renouncing  post-war  rights.  This  may  be 
Ju=;t.  but  we  ov.^ht  to  b>'  reserving  rights  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole. 

We  could  well  create  now  a  United  Nations 
Legion,  a  dlvl?lon  of  volunteers  with  varied 
nationality  background.-,  capable  of  speak- 
ing more  than  one  language  aid  wiilii.g  to 
fight  side  by  side  for  the  United  Nations 
c.u  e.  as  a  forerunner  of  the  police  force  of 
the    future. 

The  recent  addresses  of  Winston  Churchill, 
of  President  F-oosevelt.  of  General  ssimo 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  of  Vice  President  Wallace, 
ore  encouraging  In  their  reference  to  the 
problems  of  peace 

We  must  sr.y  over  and  over  again  that  men 
can  die  upon  the  baitletields  in  vain  becaube 
of  what  hr.ppons  after  a  war  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  what  happens  during  a  war.  Dunrg 
the  battle  of  lndepei;d?nre  ve  began  to  plan 
to  win  tliat  peace  We  loUiwed  througn  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  won  the 
peace 

During  the  War  Between  the  States  Lincoln 
began  to  plan  the  winning  of  that  peace.  We 
reverted  frrm  those  plans  to  that  shameful 
pr'rlod  of  carpetbosgmg  and  almost  lost  the 
peace.  Then  we  worked  out  tiie  means  of 
again  accepting  the  Southern  States,  in  kecp- 
l!,;?  with  hum:i:i  d;^:nity,  as  a  p.irt  of  our 
Union,  and  the  Nation  pro«;res5ed. 

Our  men  up(,n  the  field  of  battle  in  1917 
and  1918  acquitted  themselves  well.  They 
won  a  herrnc,  decisive  victory,  but — we  ail 
know  -we  lest  that  pra  e 

The  Winn  nc:  of  this  war  mu.'t  come  first 
It  must  be  uppermo=;t  in  our  minds  and 
thoughts  and  deed.s.  Each  of  us  must  add  to 
the  total  stren'^th  of  America  until  Tlctoty 
comes  to  the  Uritcd  Nations. 

But,  pray  God.  we  begin  now  to  definitely 
think,  and  plan,  and  criticize,  and  propo»e. 
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and  amend,  and  devise,  and  follow  through 
to  initiate  the  means  of  winning  this  peace, 
an  enduring  peoples"  peace,  for  the  sake  of 
the  future  welfare  and  progress  of  men.  and 
women  and  little  children  In  this  Nation  and 
lu  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 


National  Commander  Roane  Waring  De- 
Doances  Harvard  Armistice  Day  Speech 
of  Harry  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  January  8,  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  approval  of 
the  timely  and  vigorous  cntici.sm  of 
Roane  Warinp,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  of  the  action  of 
Harvard  University  In  permitting  Harry 
Bridges,  under  a  deportation  order  as  a 
Communist,  to  speak  at  an  Armistice  Day 
exercise  at  Emerson  Hall  on  November 
16.  1942. 

Commander  Waring  spoke  recently 
before  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  cited  the  Bridges  case  as 
illustrative  of  the  tide  of  strange  philoso- 
phies and  alien  ideologies  within  the 
country,  asainst  which  the  American 
Legion  must  remain  vigilantly  on  guard 
in  order  to  preserve  our  free  Ameri- 
can Institutions.  Commander  Waring 
minced  no  words  when  he  called  the 
presence  of  the  west  coast  alien  Com- 
munist at  the  Harvard  Armistice  Day 
exercises  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  our 
war  dead. 

He  spoke  as  follows: 

Speaking  of  these  false  Ideologies  It  Is 
dilQcult  to  believe  that  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Armistice  Day.  on  Novemt>er  11.  Just  5 
days  aeo.  Harvard  University  permitted  Harry 
Br.dges.  that  west  coast  alien,  now  under 
order  of  deportation  as  a  Communist,  to  speak 
a*  Armistice  Day  exercises  in  Emerson  Hall. 

Tins  Is  a  day  that  Is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
gave  their  all  in  the  last  great  war  to  perpetu- 
ate our  way  of  life.  It  la  an  insult  to  their 
memory  and  an  insult  to  every  member  of 
the  American  Legion  and  to  every  true,  hon- 
ett  American  citizen,  that  a  man  who  has 
l>een  notorious  in  his  efforts  to  undermine 
our  form  of  government,  is  allowed  by  a  sup- 
posedly great  university  to  speak  at  Armistice 
Day  exercises  commemorating  the  services  of 
American  patriots.  Such  action  by  Harvard 
University  is  a  slap  In  the  face  of  eveiy  man 
who  wenrs  the  uniform  of  America  today. 
Our  fighting  men  f  re  'bleeding  and  dying  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  defend  our  flag  and 
what  it  stands  for.  Yet  here  at  home  a  so- 
called  Institution  of  learning  openly  collab- 
orates with  a  known  enemy  of  our  flag,  and 
invites  him  and  lets  him  speak  on  Armistice 
Day  It  has  the  rotten  taste  to  make  this 
ignoble  obeisance  to  this  exponent  of  alien 
ideology  on  a  day  sacred  to  our  hero  dead. 

SCORZS    A    PnOFZSSOB 

When  this  action  was  challenged  by  the 
Massachusetta  American  Legion.  Prof  Kirtley 
P.  Mather,  a  professor  of  geology,  replied; 

"The  appearance  of  Harry  Bridges  on 
Armistice  Doy  was  merely  coincidental  and 
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bis  political  views  and  alien  status  are 
irrelevant." 

It  may  have  been  coincidental  to  this  ex- 
ponent of  Harvard  superculture,  but  It  is 
not  coincidental  to  decent  American  citizens. 
No  decent  American  would  try  to  get  by  with 
such  an  excuse 

Tlie  national  commander's  remarks  were 
loudly  applauded  by  the  assembly  that 
Jammed  every  nook  of  a  large  banquet  hall 
in  a  downtown  hotel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Include  herewith 
the  following  exchange  of  telegrams  be- 
tween Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  the  president 
of  Harvard  University,  and  National 
Commander  Waring  regarding  Bridges' 
speech : 

PRESmENT  OF   IIAEV.\RD  EXPLAINS 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  the  president  of  Har- 
vard University,  wired  an  explanation  of  the 
appearance  of  Harry  Bridges  at  the  institu- 
tion on  Armistice  Day  and  insisted  that  the 
talk  of  the  west  coast  stormy  petrel  was  in 
no  way  related  to  the  armistice  oliservance. 
The  telegram  of  President  Conant.  together 
with  the  reply  sent  by  National  Commander 
Waring,  was  read  to  the  national  executive 
committee,  then  in  session. 

The  text  of  President  Conanfs  telegram  to 
National  Commander  Waring  follows: 

'  Fetrl  sure  you  would  wish  it  called  to  your 
attention  that  if  newspapers  quoted  you  cor- 
rectly, your  statement  that  Harvard  Univcr- 
f-ity  included  Harry  Bridges  as  a  speaker  at 
Armistice  Day  exercises  m  Emerson  Hall  was 
made  in  mistpprehension  of  the  facts.  The 
university's  official  observance  of  Armistice 
Day.  1942.  was  the  one  which  has  been  cus- 
tomary since  1919.  namely,  a  special  morning 
service  In  the  memorial  chapel,  a  building 
created  to  the  memory  of  those  who  died  in 
the  last  war.  This  service  is  traditionally 
open  to  the  public  a.e  well  as  the  student 
body  in  honor  of  the  day.  Mr  Bridges'  talk 
was  unrelated  to  Armi;stice  Day,  permission 
being  granted  to  him  to  speak  at  the  request 
of  the  Harvard  teachers'  union  In  accordance 
with  general  university  policy  that  Harvard 
buildings  shall  be  available  for  meetings 
sponsored  by  recognized  groups  of  the  faculty. 
In  short,  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Bridges 
spoke  had  no  connection  with  Armistice  Day. 
and  he  came  as  one  of  many  speakers  who 
from  time  to  time  express  their  views  freely 
In  Harvard  halls  " 

WAKING  S   REPLY 

National  Commander  W\aring  s  reply  to 
President  Conant  follows: 

•I  have  your  telegram.  In  my  speech  be- 
fore he  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
November  16,  I  said  In  part:  'It  Is  difllctilt  to 
believe  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  anniver- 
sary cf  Armistice  Day  on  November  11.  Just 
5  days  ago.  Harvard  University  i>ermltted 
Harry  Bridges,  that  West  coaat  alien,  now 
under  order  of  deportation  as  a  Commimlst, 
to  speak  at  Armistice  Day  exercises  in  Emer- 
son Hall.' 

•'This  will  correct  you  on  the  false  assump- 
tion on  which  your  telegram  is  based. 

•'I  further  eaid:  'Such  action  by  Harvard 
University  Is  a  alap  In  the  face  of  every  man 
who  wears  the  uniform  of  America  In  this 
war  ■ 

"To  keep  the  record  straight,  may  I  inform 
you  that  on  May  28,  1942,  the  Honorable 
Francis  Biddle,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  ordered :  "That  the  alien  Harry 
Bridges  be  deported  to  Australia  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government'  on  Ave  charges 
duly  set  forth. 

"That  the  American  people  may  not  be 
misled  I  further  want  the  record  to  show  that 
on  November  6,  the  Department  of  Masschu- 
setts  of  the  American  Legion  protested 
againat  this  alien's  appearance  on  your  cam- 
pus on  Armlatica  Day,  and  that  on  November 


8.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  also  registered  pro- 
test, and  that  these  protests  were  pending  at 
the  time  Kirtley  F.  Mather,  professor  of 
geology,  stated  that  Bridges'  political  views 
and  alien  status  are  Irrelevant.' 

"I  desire  the  record  fvirther  to  show  that 
in  the  newspapers  of  Boston  this  alien  was 
billed  as  an  Armistice  Day  speaker 

"The  issue  of  free  speech  is  not  the  issue 
here.  The  American  Legion  recognizes  the 
difference  between  liberty  and  license,  and 
challenges,  and  will  continue  to  challenge, 
the  right  to  exercise  license  under  the  guise 
of  free  speech  by  anyone  who  has  sought  to 
sabotage  America's  war  effort 

"There  are  many  altimni  of  Harvard  Unl- 
ver.<<lty  who  are  members  of  the  American 
Legion  who  Join  with  the  other  members  o^ 
the  American  Legion  and  with  the  great  body 
cf  American  public  opinion  In  regretting  that 
the  name  of  a  venerable  seat  of  learning  has 
been  prostituted  by  its  association  with  an 
undesirable  alien." 

RANDOLPH   BIDOLK  IS  COMMENDED 

On  the  motion  of  National  Vice  Com- 
mander Arthur  J.  Connell,  Harvard  '21.  the 
national  exf^cutive  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  hers.  November  19.  approved  the 
pending  of  a  congratulatory  telegram  to  Ran- 
dolph Biddle,  son  of  the  Attorney  General. 
who  is  a  Junior  at  Harvard  Young  Biddle 
challenged  statements  made  by  Harrj-  Bridges 
when  the  west  coast  alien  appeared  as  an 
Armistice  Day  speaker  at  Emerson  Hall  on 
the  campus  of   Harvard  University. 

Tlie  telegram,  signed  by  National  Com- 
mander Roane   Warii^.  foUovirs: 

"Members  of  the  American  Legion  execu- 
tive committee  assembled  here  at  Indianap- 
olis, November  19.  1942,  salute  your  fine  spirit 
cf  Americanism  as  demonstrated  on  Armis- 
tice Day. 

"We  believe  that  your  attitude  reflects  the 
true  spirit  of  Harvard,  many  of  whose  sons 
were  comrades  of  ours  In  World  War  I  and 
others  of  whom  are  so  gallantly  serving  to- 
day in  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces 

"We  believe  your  action  may  well  ln.'pire 
your  fellow  students  to  divorce  for  all  time 
those  subversive  groups  which  under  the 
cloak  of  free  speech  have  done  much  barm 
not  only  to  Harvard  and  her  loyal  sons  but 
all  America  as  well." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  national  com- 
mander commending  his  action,  and  his 

reply : 

Deczmbeb  26,  1943. 

Mr.  Roane  WAaiNC, 

National  Commander.  The  American 
Legion,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Commander:  I  read  with  much  In- 
terest In  the  Legioimalre  your  corret<pond- 
ence  with  President  Conant  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity regarcLng  the  Armistice  Day  speech 
at  Emerson  Hall  by  xlarry  Bridges,  Commu- 
nist  agitator   under   deportation   orders 

As  a  Harvard  graduate,  a  Legionnaire,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  three  that 
wrote  the  preamble  to  the  American  Legion 
constitution.  I  desire  to  commend  your  posi- 
tion In  this  matter,  which  I  am  sure  repre- 
sents the  views  of  practically  all  Legionnaires 
whether  from  Harvard  or  elsewhere. 

Wishing  you  and  the  ijegion  every  success, 
and  assuring  you  of  my  cooperation,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hamilton  Fish. 

The  American  Legion, 
Indianapolis,  Irid.,  January  4,  194S. 
Hon  Hamilton  FitH, 

House  Office  BuHdinff. 

Washirmtov,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Concrtssmam  Fish:   I  appreciate 
very  much  your  letter  of  December  26  agree- 
ing with  the  statement  of  the  position  1  ux>k 
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mAlntala  h'.gh   standards  of   IlTlng   without    |    178€,  Just  1  year  beiors  the  CoiistUutiou  oX    |    thliik,  and  plan,  and  criticize,  aiid  propoM. 
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with  President  Conant  of  Harvard  on  the 
Bruises  matter.  Of  course,  they  were  entirely 
out  of  line. 

You  might  be  Interested  In  knowing  that 
National  Vice  Commander  Arthur  J.  Con- 
nell.  of  Connecticut,  and  Maurice  Devlne,  the 
chnirmjn  of  our  national  legislative  com- 
mittee, both  Harvard  men.  were  very  pro- 
nounced In  their  views  at  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  meeting,  which  was  In  session 
at  the  time  the  Bridges  matter  occurred. 

Tlinnlc  you  for  ycur  wishes  for  success  for 
the  Legion  and  of  the  assurance  of  your  co- 
operation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ro.\NE  Waring. 
National  Commander. 


Liicretia  Mott 


_^    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF    K.^NK.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or    REPRESENTATIVES 

Mouda'.i.  Jaiuiary  11.  1943 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  interpreta- 
tions of  Lucretia  Molt  by  Jeannette 
Marks,  given  without  note.s  at  the  cere- 
mony in  honor  of  .<if.squicentennial  an- 
niveisaiy  of  the  birth  of  Lucretia  Mott, 
arranged  by  the  World  Woman  s  Party 
for  Equal  Richt  ;  and  the  National 
Woman's  Party.  Crypt  of  the  Capitol. 
Saturday.  January  2,  1943,  2:1;")  p.  m., 
Wa.shinpton.  D.  C: 

LvcRETiA  Mott 
I 

The  place  is  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
the  town  is  Nantucket  town;  the  tune  is  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  house 
Is  the  Quaker  Capt.  Thomas  Coffins  and 
Anne  Folgcr  Coffin's  new  house,  built  In  1797, 
its  ir.mie  solid  hand-hewn  oak.  its  chimney 
pieces  paneled  up  to  the  celling.  It  is  still 
there,  on  the  street  In  Nantucket  which  is 
called  Fair  Street 

Inside  this  house  In  the  parlor  on  that 
cold  day  so  long  aw  Is  p  little  girl  arrang- 
ing chairs  In  a  circle  about  her  father's  and 
mother's  new  fireplace,  where  a  fire  of  heavy 
driftwood  is  burning  Counting  the  chairs 
as  she  places  them  In  a  circle  around  the 
fire.  Lucretia  Coffin  Is  oblivious  to  every- 
thing else  In  the  world.  Even  for  a  seventh 
year,  the  child  is  tiny,  and  quick  and  bird- 
like in  her  steps  She  does  not  hear  the  clink 
of  plates  being  taken  out  of  the  cupboard 
by  her  mother  in  the  adjoining  dining  room, 
or  the  heavier  stens  moving  about  as  rapidly 
na  her  own.  or  the  low  humming  of  the  clear, 
nweet  voice  of  her  mother 

The  humming  of  her  mother  cetuttn  alto- 
gether an  «he  %ay»  with  •atliifactlon.  "There, 
thitl  will  do  " 

Then  LiicfrtlB  henr«  her  mother  begin  to 
•IHK  nli'tid  I-nnc  Wnttt'  lullflbye; 
h'itt  and  ra«v  i»  fhy  rmdli* 

Oinr*9  una  hatd  ihy  Snviour  Iny, 

Now  tbr  rhild  aliiK*  with   h^r      Hut   If   la 
not.  with  th«  vi;ir«  (,t  nni(»|«,   f<ir  lirr  liltia 
iTfiM  I*  d<«riiiMt<ly  and  ciiMrrfuily  <ilT  kay; 
Whr'i  hiM  biithplNM  waa  n  niubla, 
And  tii«  auftftt  bad  wita  hay. 

Anna  riftiii  "lopa  nl;rii|iilv  imd  mrnm  Into 
Itir  pMrlor  I.atiiiiih|  over  (iKnliti.  l>itiKlio 
IiikIv  •hx  ra'har*  Itar  up  lit  her  yoiinK.  airoiix 
afm>,  ■.'>.i.g.   "Oil,  LucH-lU,   u    Uici!   waa   a* 


fur  (uit  of  town  as  thee  Is  out  of  tune,  thee 
woukln  t  get  home  tonight  " 

They  are  laughing  together  when,  as  her 
mother  sets  her  down,  comes  the  sound  of 
footsteps  and  a  knock  on  the  door. 

•'They  are  here.  Run,  Lucretia.  and  open 
the  door!" 

As  Lucretia  opens  the  door,  beyond  the 
cheerful,  familiar  sounds  of  many  greetings. 
an  Immense  resonance  envelops  all  other 
sound:  the  wideness  of  the  sea.  cold,  visible, 
and  gray  beyond  the  houses  of  Nantucket. 
To  these  guests,  little  Lucretia,  who  wel- 
comed them  at  the  door.  Is  not  Just  any 
child.  A  woman  very  fam'us  in  the  earliest 
life  of  NantU"k!'t.  Mary  Starbuck.  Is  this 
child's  great  grandaunt.  for  Mary  Starbuck 
was  the  mother  of  the  first  white  child  born 
In  Nantucket.  Tliey  all  know  Mary  Starbuck 
as  the  "great  woman."  They  know.  too.  that 
due  to  her  Influence  Nantucket  has  btcnme 
second  only  to  Philadelphia,  the  Quaker 
center  of  the  country  Lingering  f)n  unob- 
trusively the  child  watches  the  results  of 
her  work,  while  her  mother  welcomes  and 
seats  these  salt-water  aristocrats  of  Nan- 
tucket, the  Folgers.  the  Starbucks,  the  May- 
hews,  the  Macys.  and  many  others,  who  have 
come  for  a  dush  of  tea,  and  to  discuss  certain 
concerns  connected  with  their  Quaker  re- 
sponsibilities in  Nantucket. 

Again  and  again,  beft  re  she  slips  av  ny, 
Lucretia  hears  her  mother  say  to  the  guests 
as  she  scats  them  in  the  circle  of  chairs  the 
child  has  made:  "Move  up— come  forward — 
do  come  more  into  a  circle !" 

•  •  •  •  • 

Savcn  yc;ir.s  later  Lucretia  and  her  younger 
sister.  Elizabeth,  boarding  pupils  in  the 
Friends'  School  at  Nine  Partners.  N.  Y  .  are 
-seen  on  their  knees  before  a  locked  closet 
door.  Lucretia  looks  indignant  as  she  takes 
the  bread  and  butter  from  her  sister's  hands 
and  pu.'^hes  the  buttered  slices  beneath  the 
crack  of  the  dcor. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  door  comes  the 
inufTled  voice  of  a  boy:  "I  do  thank  thee,  Lusy 
up.d  Eliza.  If  it  were  manna  from  heaven  it 
could  not  taste  any  better!" 

But  Lucretia  goes  on  soberly:  "Thou  art  a 
foolish  boy  to  get  thyself  in  such  a  fl.x,  yet  to 
be  locked  in  a  dark  closet  without  food  I  do 
think  unreasonable  severity  to  thee.  If 
James  Mott,   thy  cou-in,— " 

Unobserved,  a  tall,  sandy-haired  youth  of 
about  19  years  of  age  with  kind,  blue  eves 
and  a  shy.  grave  manner  has  entered  the 
room. 

He  repeats:  "'If  James  Mott,  thy  cousin!" 
Lurretia,  what  art  th^u  doing  on  this  side 
of  the  f-chcol.  and  why  art  thou  here?" 

"Why  am  I  here,  Janus  Mott?  I  could  bear 
this  punishment  myself,  but  to  see  thy 
cousin  punished  with  such  unreasonable 
severity  I  was — I  am — not  able  to  bear  " 

James  Motfs  eyes  twinkle:  "So  I  see  from  ' 
the  butter  on  the  bottom  of  the  door  But 
thou  ait  ra.'-h,  and  thy  known  kindne.ss  has 
softened  like  the  butter  Into  Indulgence. 
The  boy  did  that  which  he  acknowledged  he 
shouM  not  have  done" 

Lucretia  staiuLq  her  gr(  und :  "What  thou 
jnyesl  i%  true,  yet  I  bn;  ihee  to  f<et  him  free!" 

"Thou  and  little  Eli/a  and  my  cm^ln  will 
grow  older  every  day,"  comnientji  James  Mntt, 
"nnd  aoon  will  know  for  yotjr»elvr«  tliat  what 
hM  b««ii  done  on  thi«  dtiy  «hr  uld  not  hav« 
b*«n  diitif  Hut  it  u  my  Iti'rniion  to  con- 
•Idar  w<ll  l)«-f'.ra  I  nny  'no'  to  any  f<'<juesi  «>f 
thin*  ur  or  r  M  >(«  !•  I*  my  winh  to  aay  'yaa' 
■a  of  tan  a«  I  <  .m 

lla  Ulllookn   Um  d'Kir  vnilly     "Coma  ouH" 

two  yanr*  li.lcr  l.lKtrilit  wn«  ImrhlliK  III 
tha  aaina  i<ch<;o|  wMli  Jiiin<«  M")l  1h<i 
yijiioK  p<  liplo  iHiwto  II  wlx'tn  ilti<r«-  wa«  a 
ilitti'iriii «  ii(  A  yiiii*  If  HK<'  ri'ali/ing  thai 
tli'V  liuvn  brc  ini"  ili»-|i|y  iiMnth.d  i.i  i  .icii 
Mil- 1  liiivn  ••niMifl  iipt/u  tin  iMguK*  itiiir  to 
bo  iiiMriK'd  They  nria  hiippy,  yoi  ii  wi« 
th'i)   that  I.ikutla  b'Ciiti  to  ihink  ubtiit    Uio 


discriminations  against  women.  Her  salary 
told  her  all  ttxj  often  that  although  board 
and  tuition  for  the  beys  and  g:rls  cost  the 
same,  when  they  became  teachers  the  men 
received  salaries  twice  as  large  as  those  of 
the  women.  In  her  own  words,  ehe  "early 
resolved  to  claim  for  (herself)  all  that  an 
Impartial  Creator  had  bestowed"  The  stim- 
ulus for  such  thinking  lay  not  only  In  the 
experience  of  half  pay  for  women  but  al.=o  In 
the  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  be 
a  birthright  Quaker  Is  to  be  a  member  cf  the 
first  Christian  body  to  reccgnize  the  equality 
of  men  and  women — the  great  Christian 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  sex  in  souls. 


It  Is  sad  to  record  that  many  groups  in  the 
Society  of  Ftlends  were  averse,  then,  to  agi- 
tation about  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Lu- 
cretia Mott's  opponents  u«=ed  to  say  that  the 
"lugged  In"'  these  disagreeable  subjects  As 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  her  to  be  away  from 
home  70  days,  besides  traveling  some  2.400 
miles  by  stagecoach  and  speaking  70  or  more 
times,  the  "lugging  In  "  amounted  to  an  Irri- 
tating sum  total.  It  was  not  alone  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  which  would  have  preferred 
less  agitation  In  the  Capitol  cf  the  United 
States  because  Lucretia  Mott  wouldn't  prom- 
ise not  to  mention  the  anlislavery  i^suc.  then 
rocking  the  Nation,  she  was  denied  th"  ripht 
to  deliver  a  scheduled  lecture  in  thr  Hall  of 
Congress  at  Wa.'hinpton.  D   C. 

By  1830  James  and  Lucretia  Mott  had  de- 
cided that  they  could  no  longer  profit  by  any 
of  the  ad\anta^'es  of  slave  goods.  This  de- 
cision meant  laying  the  axe  to  James'  buyirg 
and  selling,  for  he  was  In  the  cotton-com- 
mLssion  biisineirs.  Giving  it  up  he  entered 
the  wotil  bUEine.'^s  For  a  time  tliey  were 
poor  and  for  a  while  James  and  Lucretia 
walked  alone,  but  they  walked  erect.  Not  In 
nny  lino  of  the  records  which  remain  Is 
there  the  shadow  of  a  suggestion  that  either 
James  (,r  Lucretia  wa.s  ever  tempted  by  tlie 
art.s  of  creepmr;  and  crawling  Tley  were 
by  nature  peace  makers,  but  not  of  the  ap- 
peasement variety,  standing  upright  for  hu- 
man freedom,  for  Jiu-tice,  nnd  for  peace.  No 
tyranny  of  custom  compelled  either  of  them 
against  their  conscience.-^— and  in  con.sciencf. 
as  in  li'"  and  In  love,  they  were  united 

It  was  in  that  year  of  1830  when  th(  y 
made  the  decision  so  momentous  for  them, 
that  the  new  antlslavery  society  In  Phila- 
delphia attempted  to  find  an  influential  pre- 
siding officer  James  was  active  in  the  work 
of  this  organisation  which  had  turned  to 
Thomas  Wistar  and  to  Roberts  V'aux.  For 
prudential  reasons  both  declined  to  preside 
at  the  Convention.  Up  In  the  gallery  were 
Qve  or  six  women  who  had  been  in\lted  to 
be  present.  Lucretia  Mott,  a  young  woman 
in  her  thirties,  was  knit'inc. 

On  the  floor,  the  men,  discouraged  and 
unsuccessful  In  securing  piomtnent  leader- 
ship, were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their 
plans  for  a  convention,  when  In  her  clear, 
sweet  voice  Lucretia  Molt  said:  "R.ght  prin- 
ciples are  stronger  than  great  names  If  our 
princip'e«  are  right,  why  should  we  he  cow- 
ards? Why  should  we  wait  for  thasc  who 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  maintain  tha 
Inallenablr   rights  of   the   ulave?  ' 

After  that  *he  »at  down  quic'ly  and  weiit 
on  wiMi  her  knlttiiiK  (irid  the  men  wetit  on 
with  thJ-ir  pliin«  fT  th"  'onvrntion 

Hi  »of..  f(,r  th<  K' mill'  Ann  Ml  .•.■  rv  Ho. 
rl'-ty  bekfim  nlMHit  H  vnu"  Inter  in  imii  |  ha 
Woman  of  Ihn  fetniil-  An'l  HI..M  y  Mo/nly 
Wara  r>flcr)  *iiMoniiili <|  by  |io«kiii>|/  nwiia  not 
infraqUfiilly  atrndi   by   »lia  flying  timon  fioni 

■  itiHkllfrl     \    IndoWa      or    o')|ll!«d     t  (     hold     thru 

Kto  ittd  in  vHtioi  wiia  llifown  at  tbfin  Al 
Oiir  nlMinliivriy  itii'i<(ni|(  a  u''  o|'  ''  |o«^i||i<« 
alorinril  ihr  buililliiii  luiniut  n'ked  iha 
gaiitlamnii  who  VtU4  a»coiliiiK  hei  lu  Iftiva 
har  aii'J  co  to  ihe  irmur  i,{  i><  me  of  lur 
filfliU"   wi,      V*    II     biiok,   louylily    liMitdlrd    by 

the     |l,VI(li'r. 


"But  who  Will  take  care  of  you?"  he  asked. 
-This  man."  she  replied,  quietly  laying  her 
band  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  roughest  of 
the  group  "He  will  see  me  £.ifcly  through  " 
He  did,  taking  her  to  a  place  of  safety. 
It  was  against  this  background  of  training 
and  experience  in  the  antlslavery  movement 
that  Lucretia  Mott  entered  cr,-'anized  work 
for  the  freedom  of  women.  •  •  •  xhe 
best  written  record  of  her  own  thoughts  on 
the  status  of  women  is  that  to  l;e  found  In 
her  Disccurse  on  Woman  delivered  as  a  reply 
to  a  wretched  piece  of  dtrrgatiun  of  women 
by  a  man  who  should  have  used  his  great 
ability  and  his  fame  as  a  newspaper  editor 
for  better  purposes.  Net  once  did  Lucretia 
Mott  in  her  lecture  refer  to  him  cither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  R.sing  above  all  per- 
sonal Issues,  thL=  discourse  is  great  enough 
to  place  side  by  side  with.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
On  t'r.e  Stibjcctiou  oi  Women.  In  passage 
iiftcr  p.?sfaage  she  pleads  for  freedom  fcr 
women  and  ulTirms  tLeir  ri^ht  to  ecjuallty  of 
rppcrtunity  with  men  and  before  the  law. 
She  wrote  of  woman ; 

■•Slie  a'ks  notliing  as  favor,  but  as  right;  she 
wantb  to  be  acknowledged  a  moral,  rc^p;::ns;ble 
being.  S'^e  is  seeking  not  to  b^  govcri:ed  by 
laws,  in  the  making  of  which  she  has  no 
voice."" 

Again  aijd  again  in  tliis  Di.>~course  on 
Woman  that  which  she  spoke  scui.d.'-  as  if  it 
had  been  .'-aid  today,  as   for  example  this: 

"Wlio  knows,  but  that  if  woman  acted  her 
part  in  governmental  afXairb.  theie  m.ght  be 
an  entire  cliange  in  tlie  turmoil  of  political 
life.  It  becomes  man  to  speak  modestly  of 
his  ability  to  act  without  her  " 

H.rs  was  an  unfailing  protest  against  In- 
Jtsiice  to  race  or  to  woman.  The**  cf  us 
who  knew  the  streetcarij  of  long  ago  in  Phlla- 
delph.a,  either  ihroiigh  pictures  or  a  child  s 
memory,  have  quaint  recoil ectiOiiS.  Jingle, 
jmgle!  Jingle.  Jingle!  Jingle,  Jingle!  The 
streetcar  is  coming,  bravely  drawn  by  one, 
two.  or  more  horses.  "Whca-a!"  calls  the 
driver  from  his  open-frcni  platform,  and  the 
car  comes  to  a  stop  on  the  heels  cf  the  horhcs 
The  passenger  steps  n  If  It  is  a  cold  day, 
the  floor  of  the  unhealed  horse  car  is  bedded 
down  with  straw  in  which  many  feet  are 
gratefully  burying  themselves  On  one  cold. 
rainy  day  Lucretia  Mott  was  on  such  a  car 
Whoa-a!  and  the  horse  car  came  to  a  step. 
A  roapeclable  colored  woman,  looking  wretch- 
edly ill.  entered  tiie  car  and  was,  according 
to  the  law,  sent  by  the  conductor  to  star.d 
on  tiie  front  piatXorm  In  the  cold  and  the 
falling  drizzle  Lucretia  Mott  gazed  at  the 
woman  standing  out  on  the  open -front  plat- 
form, tlien  back  at  the  conductor  She  rose 
and  went  to  speak  to  him,  asking  him  to  per- 
mit the  woman  to  stand  inside  out  of  the 
rain.  He  said  It  was  the  law  that  colored 
people  should  stand  outside.  Theieupon  Lu- 
cretia went  c  ut  to  the  front  platform  and  in 
the  rain  stood  beside  the  woman  Seeing  this 
elderly  frail  little  Qu:ikcr  standing  In  the 
rain,  and  cherishing  Quakers  as  Philadelphia 
always  has  and  always  will,  other  occupants 
in  the  cor  be<:an  to  take  a  hand  in  It  and  to 
remom trate  with  the  conductor  who.  eventu- 
ally, wa*  oblii-^cd  by  them  to  go  out  to  ark  hit 
white  pa.-tengcr  to  come  bi;rk  In 

But  to  the  conductor,  Lucietia  Mott  ra- 
piled:  "1  cannot  f,o  Jn  without  this  woman  " 
Toa«««d  hplplev-Iy  to  and  fro  t^tween  thJa 
outaida  whli^  llrylla  and  black  CT't»r>bdl«  and 
tha  tn*idp  »tfBw-wftrm»-d  p'^tffvr'nn  lUP  run- 
flur1/if  iintd  rroaajy,  "Oti.  *.fll,  bring  bar  Jn 
then  " 

Ottfa  aha  and  *amaa  wara  i,n  tm  a  Quakat 
miaaK'ii  lit  Iha  n"itti«a«tarii  pari  of  ftiin*)!- 
vafila  Tltay  wara  atayiiiK  ii^rt  niglit  at  tba 
hotiaa  i/f  a  rnainlKf  of  tha  Moriaty  of  rtiatida 
a  mntt  who  rararilty  bad  r«ina  on  tha  dKath 
of  hia  father,  Itit4)  poaa<aatoti  of  a  ronifoft- 
Hbia  proparty  and  an  old  hurpantaad  Thay 
cungratulBifd  hlni  on  hU  nut  prMpeci*. 


"But."  objected  the  man,  "I  have  to  keep 

my  mother." 

"Was  she  an  active  woman  in  early  life?" 
asked  Lucretia. 

"Oh,  yes.  very,"  came  his  answer.  "She 
brought  up  a  large  family  of  children,  at- 
tended to  the  hoiose  and  the  dairy,  and  sel- 
dom kept  any  help;  she  was  a  very  saving 
woman." 

"And  yet.""  Mrs.  Mott  said,  "and  yet  I  un- 
derstand thee  to  say,  thou  hrst  to  "keep"  her. 
Did  not  her  Industry  and  frugality  in  her  de- 
partment entitle  her  to  an  equal  ownership 
with  her  husband  in  homestead  and  farm? 
Sliould  it  not  be  said  that  she  aliows  thee  to 
live  with  her?" 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  World's  Antl- 
slavery Convention  In  1840  In  London  the 
women  delegates  were  refused  admission 
because  they  were  women.  Although  re- 
fused admission  and  obliged  to  sit  s  -eened 
in  the  gallery  a  reporter  wrote  of  Mrs  Mott 
as  the  lioness  of  the  convention.  No  doubt 
she  was  the  lioness  of  the  occasion,  but  a 
lioness  caged  with  other  lionesses — Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  and  Ann  Phillips — and  with 
one  loyal  lion — William  Lloyd  Garriscn — be- 
hind railings  and  curtains— facts  of  im- 
prisonment or  subjection  not  to  the  likmg  of 
any  of  them  there  in  the  gallery. 

It  was  in  London  Lucretia  Mott  and  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  mrt  and  there,  lu  the 
year  1840 — not  1848— the  wcmen's  rizhts 
movement  was  born.  As  Lucr<»tla  and  Eliza- 
beth Stanton  at  the  clotc  of  their  first  day's 
session  In  the  gallery  of  the  world  con- 
vention walked  slowly  back  to  their  lodgmes 
together,  they  made  their  plans  for  call- 
ing a  women's  r  ghts  met  ting  on  their 
return  home.  Tliis  was  to  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  general  movement  on  behalf  of 
freedom  for  women.  Repeat.edly  Elizabeth 
was  warned  to  beware  of  the  Influence  of 
Mr.-  Mott.  but  she  knew  that  she  had  found 
the  great  woman  of  her  times 

It  was  only,  however,  after  several  years 
had  passed  that  they  met  together  in  Water- 
loo. N  Y  .  four  Quakers.  Lucretia.  he  sister 
Martha  Wright,  Jane  Hunt.  Mary  McCllntock. 
and  the  young  and  stylishly  drecsed  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton.  Their  plan  was  to  hold  a  wom- 
en's rights  convention  the  following  week  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  July  19  and  20.  in 
Seneca  Falls  Together  in  the  home  of  the 
McCiintockfi  they  worked  out  their  declara- 
tion of  rights,  based  on  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Declaration  of  Independence : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  and  women  are  created 
equal     •     •     •." 

It  continues  In  words  familiar  to  us  all, 
and  then  goes  on; 

"The  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations  on  the  part 
of  man  toward  woman,  having  In  direct  ob- 
ject the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  her.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  Bub- 
mlttcd  to  a  candid  world  "' 

The  declaration  lists  the  injustices  to 
women,  and  then  concludes: 

"Now  in  view  of  this  entire  diefranchlae- 
ment  of  one-half  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, their  eocUl  and  religious  degradation— in 
view  oX  the  unjust  laws  above  mentioned,  and 
b'canne  women  do  feel  th<m.9elvea  aegrleved. 
oppreaaed,  and  fraudulently  deprived  nt  their 
tiioat  sacred  rUhta,  we  Insifit  Ibnt  ihfy  hnvp 
immediate  adinla^lon  to  all  tha  riKhta  and 
prjvllagae  whlrh  liaiong  to  ihrm  »»*  (iti/pti»  of 
tha  United  Mtat^*" 

til 

At  II;HI  Arch  mi-eat,  rhIlMlcllthta  wlUi  tha 
fantlllaa  (If  iwn  of  their  rnarrlai]  riiildren  tlv* 
lug  taith  Ihetn,  tha  Motia  rrtada  up  a  lilg 
ttouarhuUl  Life  In  that  a(N>ciuua  b«iuaa  waa 
of  tha  aif ielM%  aimpltolly.  but  Uiay  gnva  wal* 
ettine  to  all  who  eairte,  wlt«t)>ar  rirh  ur  poor, 
kiiuwu  or  uitknuwu,  wtotte  ur  black.    Ujureiu 


was  among  tlie  best  of  housekeepers 
Neither  her  wide  Interests  nor  her  promi- 
nence as  a  Quaker  ever  made  her  neglect  the 
home  duties.  She  rose  early  and  worked 
hard.  She  never  asked  anyone  to  do  work 
which  she  herself  was  not  willing  to  do  She 
thought  nothing  of  making  the  mince  lc>r 
40  mmce  pies  and  then  crowning  that 
achievement  by  making  the  pies  theinst  Ive.- 
Records  of  15  and  30  and  even  more  guesus 
bitting  down  to  the  Mott  table  together  are 
not  uncommon.     James  said  of  Lurretia: 

"Lucretia  hae  numerous  calls  almost  dailv 
from  all  sorts  uf  folks,  high  and  low,  r.ch 
and  poor  *  *  *  I  am  sometimes  a:nu?ed 
to  hear  the  object  of  some  of  tlie  calls,  it 
seems  as  though  some  pt-ople  thought  tJru- 
could  do  any  and  eveiyihmg  It  it  true  tl.*»; 
she  does  a  great  deal;  no  one  out  of  the 
family  knows  one-half,  and  no  one  in  the 
family  knows  the  whole." 

In  1856  they  oecidcd  to  sell  338  Arch 
Street,  for  the  demands  on  Lucretia  weie 
wearuig  her  cut.  Tiiey  moved  Into  the  coun- 
try to  a  house  opposite  Oak  Faim  whce 
some  of  their  cliildren  were  already  living. 
This  heme,  the  last  they  were  to  have,  th^ 
Motts  called  Roadside.  There  Lucretia  had 
a  garden  On  the  borders  of  the  garacn  were 
cherry  and  a;p!e  and  pear  trees.  At  dawn, 
long  before  the  others  were  up.  slie  found 
new  energy,  sometimes  in  picking  pea£,  some- 
t.-nes  in  working  over  tlie  vegetables.  After 
breakfast  came  the  time  of  day  to  which  all 
members  of  the  family  looked  forward. 
Lucretia  had  helped  to  clear  the  breakfast 
table.  A  well-scrubbed  little  cedar  tub  w^ 
brought  in.  filled  with  steamii.g  water,  and 
set  down  at  Mrs.  Motfs  end  of  the  table. 
With  her  daughters  and  sometimes  her 
guests  helping,  she  wa^ed  and  burnisl.ed 
the  silver,  cuiua.  and  glass  while  the  n?ws 
of  their  world  was  discussed,  letters  rci.d 
and  talked  about,  and  tiie  plans  for  th-  day 
arranged  Friends  on  their  way  to  business 
dropped  in  at  tliis  breakfast  hour,  adding 
their  news  to  the  general  liveliness.  In 
friendliness  and  in  peace  their  day  began 
and  ended,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the 
presence  cf  James  Mott  was  a  benediction. 

At  the  close  of  the  day.  when  atter  supper 
the  members  of  their  family  and  their  guests 
were  soon  to  gather  about  the  Mott  fireplace 
in  the  parlor,  Lucretia  left  the  dining  room 
to  arrange  the  chairs  in  a  circle  before  the 
fi.e  As  the  guests  were  seating  themselves 
in  the  parlor  Lucretia  could  l>e  heard  saying, 
"Move  up — come  forward— do  come  more  into 
a  circle  "  When  she  became  Invalided  in  her 
room  and  was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  be 
with  them,  she  would  slip  out  Just  before  the 
family  and  their  guests  assembled,  set  the 
chairs  about  the  fireplace  In  their  gymbolic 
circle  of  love  and  welcome,  and  slip  back  up- 
stairs before  she  could  be  detected  by  any- 
thing except  by  the  symbol.  And  even  today 
In  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  and  reverence 
her  memory  echo  the  wonls.  "Move  up — come 
forv^.ard  -do  come  more  Intej  a  circle" 

Increasingly  frail  since  the  death  of  their 
daughter  Eni7,abeth  and  then  of  her  husband 
4  years  later,  she  waa  aeen  less  and  leaa  In 
public.  With  the  tragic  inconeiatency  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  public  which  had  eundemncd 
hef  now  gave  her  one  ovation  after  enother. 
tn  1M8.  33  year*  tSUet  the  erKl  ber  brU/ved 
Jamen  had  t«ken  their  alAitd,  ahe  uttendrd  an 
a'tntvarrary  meeting  of  il»e  anttalavary  lor(;e«. 
Hf\ihtt  phyaltal  nof  m^tiial  brirkbala  wne 
thttmn  Kt  her  Th«  treat  M>iiv<i'aii>Mi  »»• 
•peetfully  piirt«m  mt  thai  thia  hrava  Ittiie 
Woman,  who  ha4  fiven  eil  ittet  alte  had  fof 
the  cftiMie,  miffht  peaa  thruu«h  iliair  rank*  i<i 
the  pUitfirrm  •  •  •  In  IMM,  on  the  ^uui  th 
of  JuJy,  llie  NatlorMl  Woman  a  r-ufTr«f«  Aaao> 
elation  held  •  niMtini  in  Ur  ruineaa'  ehurrh 
in  H>llJUlelphl«  lor  Umi  pur|x>aa  iH  raad  iig 
the  Woman*  Uefllaraiion  of  Kighte  llUielr«Ui 
Ck^y  ftMilaii  WM  preeidinf 


.V 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


As  Liicretia  Mott  stood  up  to  speak  from 
her  place  In  the  audience,  voices  called  out, 
"Go   up  into  the  pulpit!" 

Modestly  rebelling,  nevertheless  she  started 
for  the  pulp:t.  Just  as  she  began  to  ascend 
the  steps,  a  single,  clear  voice  took  up  the 
hymn  Nearer  My  God  To  Thee  and  the 
entire   audience  Joined   In: 

There  let  the  way  appear, 

Steps    unto    heaven; 

All    that    thou   sendest   ne 

In  mercy  given! 

Angels  to  beckon  me 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee 

Nearer  to  Thee. 

Unconscious  of  the  personal  implication  of 
this  singing,  she  waited  until  the  hymn  was 
finished,  quietly  ascending  the  steps  still 
unaware  of  the  tribute  to  her.     •      •     • 

Some  time  before  her  death  her  daughter 
was  reading  aloud  to  her  an  editorial  about 
her  Increasing  physical  weakness  and  the 
valuable  lessens  of  her  long  life.  At  the 
close  she  said  quizzically.  "Its  better  not  to 
be  In  a  hurry  with  obituaries."  Then  in  an 
undertone,  sho  added,  as  If  It  pamed  her, 
"I'm  a  much  overrated  woman — It  is  humili- 
ating "  The  time  had  come  when  great- 
heariod  r"belllon  was  physically  no  longer 
possible.  She  could  not  leave  her  bi  d.  Pa- 
tiently, quietly,  without  fear  she  saw  the 
end  approaching.  During  those  last  weeks 
Lucrotia's  room  became  the  center  of  the 
family  life.  When  they  asked  her  if  their 
conversation  disturbed  her  she  would  say, 
"O!  no;  Ifs  plea.sant."  Even  her  little  great- 
grandson  who  hnd  a  room  adjoining  hers 
contributed  to  her  contentment,  for  she  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  him  whereby 
every  morning  as  he  dres.fed  he  sang  to  her 
In  his  high  sweet  voice.  Old  Folks  at  Home. 
If  in  those  memento  of  the  child's  singing 
she  recalled  her  mother's  laughing  words. 
"Oh  Lucretia'  if  thee  was  as  far  out  of  town 
as  thee  is  cut  of  tune,  thee  wouldn't  get 
home  tonight!"  here  was  compensation 
enough  for  her  own  lack  in  the  child  of  her 
children   singing  so  sweetly. 

Before  the  end,  suffering,  her  mind  began 
Its  flight  over  the  wide  spuces  of  eternal  life. 
They  heard  her  speaking  detached  sen- 
tences: "Wherever  you  may  be  led.  you  will 
find  all  the  ways  pleasant,  and  the  paths 
peace.  •  •  •  Now  thee  lead,  Maria,  and 
the  rest  will  follow  •  •  •  follow  as 
triuh  may  open  the  way." 

Then  as  it  in  pain  came  the  cry.  "Take  me 
now,  this  little  standard  bearer!" 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month, 
1880.  Lucretia  Mott,  stopped  breathing. 
On  Firsi  Day  fullowing  f.he  was  taken  in 
the  afternoon  to  rest  beside  her  husband 
and  two  daughters.  No  invitations  had  been 
given  but  thousands  stood  around  that  open 
grave.  As  they  stood  there,  everything  was 
done  in  the  simplicity  and  order  and  silence 
Lucretia   loved 

Suddenly  a  low  voice  said,  "Will  no  one  say 
anything  '•  And  another  voice  replied,  "Who 
can  speak''     The  preacher  is  dead!" 

As  a  little  child  Lucretia  Coffin  Mott  had 
lived  upon  Fa!r  Street  in  Nantucket.  She 
wa.  buried  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  Quaker  burying  ground  at  Fair  Hill. 

Tlie  object  of  these  interpretations  and  pic- 
tures is  not  any  recording  of  dates  or 
enumeration  of  facts,  although  both  are 
present.  The  object  is  rather  to  show  the 
profound  unity  from  first  to  last  in  one  great 
human  life;  to  suggest  that  in  the  Society 
cf  Friends,  a.s  well  as  in  the  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers— Lucretia  Mott.  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Alice  Paul,  and  others — is  to  be  found  a 
forward-looklnij.  projective  leadership  for 
the  freedom  of  women;  and  finally  to  repeat 
here  the  Lucretia  Mott  amendment;  men 
and  WDmen  shall  have  equal  rights  through- 
out the  Uni'ed  States  and  every  place  «ub- 
Ject  to  its  jurisdiction. 


Address  of  National  Commander  Roane 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  VINSON  of  Goorcia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REroRD,  I  include  the  lollowine  addre.'^s 
of  National  Commander  Roane  Waring, 
of  the  American  Legion,  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Militar.v  and  Naval 
Affairs  Committees,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  House  World  War  Vet- 
erans" Committee,  and  key  Legionnaires 
from  many  States  a.ssembled  for  annual 
committee  mectincs.  This  address  was 
broadcast  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  from  station  WRC,  10:30  to  11  p.  m., 
ea.^tcrn  war  time,  Monday,  January  11, 
1943: 

Members  of  Congress.  Legionnaires,  and  fel- 
low Americans,  we  here  in  Washington  have 
Just  witnessed  a  motion  picture  that  drama- 
tizes the  tragedy  of  this  war  and  the  crisis 
now  confronting  America.  There  v.as  no 
scenery  effect  In  this  picture,  no  Hollywood 
camouflage,  no  deception  of  photographic  art. 
The  death  throes  were  real.  The  treachery 
was  complete.  Portions  of  thl-,  picture,  pre- 
pared by  the  Army  under  the  title  "Prelude 
to  War"  came  from  archives  of  the  Axis  Na- 
tions. It  is  their  own  story  of  their  infamy.. 
All  of  us  in  America  .share  the  feeling  of 
utter  horror  and  the  realizsitlun  of  what  we 
face.  I  know  you  share  with  me  the  deter- 
mination to  put  an  end  forever,  not  only  to 
the  leaders,  but  to  all  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  who  foster  and  seek  to  perpetuate 
their  predatory  and  damnable  purposes. 

The  enemy  portions  of  these  pictures  were 
filmed   for   two   purposes.     The   first    was    to 
demonstrate  to  their  own  people  the  power  of 
their  military  machines  and  to  bol.'-ter  their 
morale.      The    second    was    to    palsy    and    to 
terrify  other  nations  into  tubmitting  to  Axis 
domination.    Little  did  they  realize  the  effect 
these    pictures   would    have   upon   a   free,    a 
brave,  and  a  resolute  people.     These  pictures 
have  taught  us  to  appraise  correctly  the  seri- 
ousne.-s  of  our  situation  and  to  buckle  down 
to  a  determined  all-out  effort  to  win  this  war. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  here 
tonight  at  this  dinner,  tendered  by  the  na- 
tional defense  and  legislative  committees  of 
the   American   Legion,   and   to  Join   them   In 
greeting   you,    the    members   of    the   Military 
Affairs  and  Naval  Affairs  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  of   the  .Senate   Finance 
Committee,  and  of  the  House  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans"  legislation.      You  hear 
the  burden  cf  the  re.pcnslbllity  of  preparing 
and  putting  into  effect  the  legislative  power 
and  directive  of  America's  war  effort. 

Ov»^r  the  years  we  Legionnaires  have  labored 
to  put  Into  force  the  American  Leglon"s  man- 
dates on  national  defense  and  Americanism, 
to  preserve  the  ideals  of  cur  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  make  and  keep  our  country 
strong    and    prepared 

I  shall  speak  frankly  to  you  upon  some  of 
the  questions  that  face  our  country  In  this, 
the  most  serious  time  in  its  history.  I  .speak 
for  more  than  1.135.000  men  who  in  time  of 
war  proved  their  devotion,  and  by  their  serv- 
ice earned  the  right  to  speak  with  authority 
and  with  a  knowledge  gained  in  war  The 
men  of  the  American  Legion  are  now  a  vital 
part  of  this  country.    They  represent  a  cross 


section  of  Amer.c.i  ^!..ny  of  them  have  ns- 
sumed  their  rightful  places  as  leaders  in  bu.":!- 
ness,  profe.ssional.  military,  and  public  life. 
More  than  150  000  LeRlonnalres  again  are 
wearing  the  uniform.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  their  .sons  are  fighting  on  every  battle  front. 
As  we  face  this  war.  the  American  Legion's 
obligation  Is  the  same  as  that  of  every  good 
American  citizen.  It  Is  to  bend  every  effort 
to  the  supplying  of  our  military  forces  with 
every  necessary  resource,  with  every  battle 
weapon,  and  with  the  maximum  manpower 
In  the  armed  conflict  with  the  enemy.  Our 
objective  is  to  kill,  to  destroy,  and  to  wipe 
the  Axis  governments  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  mu: vt  be  done  In  the  quickest 
time  possible.  We  must  realize  that  every 
minute,  every  hour,  and  every  day  this  war  Is 
prolonged  will  be  paid  ft-r  with  the  blocd  of 
American    fighting   men. 

We  of  the  American  L'>glon  are  practical  In 
our  f.pproach  as  to  what  Is  necessary  now. 

Our  sole  aim  mu-^t  be  to  devote  our  every 
effort,  our  every  thousht,  our  every  resource, 
to  the  victorious  concluElon  cf  this  war. 
Until  this  war  Ls  over  and  victory  Is  won, 
we  must  not  weaken  our  efforts  by  vain  and 
prematuie  planning  for  a  new  and  iiever  to  bo 
attained  world-wide  Utopia 

We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  this  hour 
with  the  needs  of  the  hour— we  must  make 
war.  We  mu£t  not  busy  ourselves  with  the 
terms  of  a  peace  not  yet  won,  except  to  make 
the  single  resolution  that  it  must  be  a  peace 
of  absolute  military  victory,  a  dictated  peace, 
and  never  a  negotiated  peace. 

The  American  Legion  Is  critical  of  som.e  r.t 
the  proposed  changes  In  our  war  policy.     We 
have  some  very  definite  views  on  them.     One 
of  thfse  concerns  the  size  of  the  Army.     Who 
Is  to  determine  the  number  of  men  v,ho  shall 
be  put  in  the  fighting  ranks?    The  American 
Legion    believes    all    decisions    of    this    kind 
should    be   left   solely    to    the   General    Staff. 
The  strategy  of  military  effort  is  a  military 
question    always    to    be    determined    by    the 
group  best  qualified  to  consider  it— the  High 
Command.     It  is  the  Army's  responsibility  to 
give  the  orders  as  to  where  to  light,  when  to 
fight,  and  how  to  fight.    With  thLs  responsi- 
bility they  must  also  control  the  number  and 
composition  of  troops  with  which   to   fight. 
The  High  Command  has  definitely  determined 
Its  needs.    Its  Judgment  Is  based  upon  a  mass 
of  factual  statl.«tlcs  which  are  not  available 
and  properly  .so,  to  us  civilians.     The  Ameri- 
can Legion  stands  on  the  Army's  Judgment 
The  number  cf  m.en  necessary  to  constitute 
the  Army  has  been  stated  by  the  High  Com- 
mand.    Certainly    the    Army    should    know 
how  many  troops  it  can  equip,  train,  transport 
to  the  battle  lines,  and  maintain  th-^re  suc- 
cessfully.    Curtailment    in    the    size    of    the 
Army  Is  advocated  by  some  who  argue  that 
the  formation  of  the  Army  as  called  for  by 
the  General  Staff  will   take  from  the  home 
front  some  of   the   manpower   necessary   for 
war  production,  and  that  such  an  Army  will 
reduce  the  man-hour  pool  below  the  point 
nece.ssary    for    efficient    war    production      If 
they   are   correct   In    this,    there    is   merit    to 
their  contention. 

But  before  we  change  the  Army's  plans  for 
fighting  this  war,  let  us  on  the  home  front 
put  our  house  In  order.  Let  us  effectively 
organize  and  e.ugment  existing  man-hour 
pools  by  checking  on  the  work  slackers  antl 
bringing  them  Into  the  field  of  w.ar  prodic- 
tlon.  Tills  can  and  should  be  done  by  clcs- 
Ing  gaps  that  now  exlit,  by  stepping  up  the 
tempo  of  production.  Let  us  first  exhaust 
every  effort  to  increase  the  civilian  pool  of 
man-hours  by  eliminating  all  civilian  con- 
struction and  production  not  essential  to  the 
war  effort  and  by  substituting  more  woman- 
power  for  manpower.  Let  us  first  break  down 
and  do  away  with  the  age-limit  reEtrictions 
which  are  new  In  effect  in  many  war  plan's. 
Most  important  of  all.  let  us  increase  civilian 
hour  production  by  taking  step.s  nccestary  to 
decrease  absenteeism  In  war  work. 
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For  e.xample.  In  the  Lake  Washington  Ship- 
yards on  Saturday,  November  21,  the  man- 
agement announced  that  1.146  men  were  ab- 
sent from  work,  which  I  understand  repre- 
sented 15  percent  of  the  total  workers  em- 
ployed A  survey  announced  January  6 
showed  that  In  8  representative  war  plants, 
employing  40.000  workers,  there  was  an  aver- 
age dally  absence  of  2.400  workers.  This 
absenteeism  was  restricted  mainly  to  15  per- 
cent of  tlie  workers. 

By  a  little  more  energy  and  work  and  toll 
and  sweat  at  home  we  can  produce  what  the 
Army  needs,  and  still  not  have  to  take  men 
v.ho  are  needed  as  soldiers  on  the  fighting 
line.  Just  a  little  less  folderol  and  trim- 
mings, a  little  less  concern  about  the  world 
of  the  future,  more  concentration  on  the  Job 
of  winning  the  war.  and  we  will  achieve  our 
goal. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  disastrous 
tlow-down  and  unjustifiable  strikes  EtUl  oc- 
ciirrint;  in  war  Industries.  I  say  this  with 
the  full  realization  that  accusations  of  this 
kind  are  publicly  ridiculed  In  some  high 
places,  and  those  who  make  them  are  labeled 
PS  labor  baiters.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that 
Ftrikes  and  slow-down  and  absenteeism  from 
work  are  occurring. 

The  American  Legion  is  proud  to  count 
Within  Its  ranks  many  veterans  who  are 
splendid  representatives  of  organized  labor. 
The  vast  majority  of  American  labor  is  as 
true,  patriotic,  and  devoted  to  the  Ideals  of 
this  country  as  Is  any  other  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Many  a  soldier  has  died  on 
Guadalcanal  with  a  bullet  through  his  union 
card.  I  yield  to  no  one  In  admiration  for 
the  honest,  patriotic,  hard-working  American 
l.'bor  man.  Nevertheless,  the  American  Le- 
gion knows  that  we  have  reached  a  crisis  In 
this  country  when  the  American  people  must 
plainly  distinguish  between  an  honest  and 
patriotic  union  worker  and  the  selfish,  sub- 
versive racketeer  who  has  put  his  personal 
gain  before  the  security  of  his  country.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  any  labor  dispute, 
the  American  Legion  places  the  life  and  se- 
curity of  the  fighting  men  at  the  front  above 
ail  other  considerations.  No  strike  and  no 
filiut-down  and  no  slow-down,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  civilians  Involved,  Is  worth 
the  life  and  blood  of  one  soldier  on  the  battle 
line. 

When  slow-downs,  work  stoppapes.  and 
strikes  cease,  when  Indvistry  realizies  that 
there  are  plenty  of  man-hours  of  labor  left 
in  the  hearts  and  muscles  and  brains  o  older 
men  who,  while  too  old  to  fight,  beg  the  op- 
portunity to  do  their  part  In  production; 
when  we  discard  for  the  duration  the  per- 
fectly ridiculous  theory  of  limiting  hours  f 
work  in  wartime;  when  women  are  given  a 
greater  part  In  prcxluctlon;  and,  yes.  when 
at  least  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Government  employees  and  bureau  attaches, 
entirely  unnecessary  in  the  war  effort  and 
who  serve  only  the  purpose  of  harassing, 
delaying,  and  impeding  Anierlcan  Industry 
and  the  armed  forces  by  xinr  >ce£sary  ques- 
tionnaires and  Investigations,  are  released 
for  labor  and  are  shown  their  places  en  the 
production  line,  then  our  manpower  problem 
will  be  solved,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  hamper  the  armed  forces  and  lessen  their 
effectiveness. 

Another  problem  that  Is  disturbing  the 
American  Legion  Is  the  effort  upon  the  part 
of  some,  and  they  have  some  support  in 
the  Halls  cf  Congress,  to  take  the  procure- 
ment of  military  and  naval  supplies  from  the 
hands  of  those  services  and  place  them  in  a 
civilian  munitions  board.  The  American  Lc- 
plon  recognizes  the  Importance  and  necessity 
for  the  proper  division  and  allocation  of  the 
necessary  raw  materials  between  civilian  war 
requirements  and  the  needs  of  the  Military 
Establishment.  But  when  once  these  raw 
materials  are  designated  for  and  allocated 
to  the  military  service  for  the  production  of 
war  Implements,   the   American   Legion  in-  j 


Fists  that  the  development  of  these  munitions 
be  left  to  the  respective  military  services. 

The  American  Legion  demands  that  the 
military  services  retain  the  final  authority  In 
the  selection  of  the  weapons,  their  models 
and  theli  type,  and  the  number  In  which  they 
shall  be  provided,  and  the  place  where  they 
shall  be  used.  The  procurement  and  pro- 
duction of  the  munitions  of  war  must  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  armed  services.  They 
must  retain  the  right  to  change,  at  any  time, 
the  model  or  type  of  equipment  used  In  com- 
bat, the  right  to  say  what,  where,  and  when 
It  shall  le  used.  The  American  Legion  holds 
that  the  prime  civilian  obligation  Is  to  supply 
the  Army  with  the  new  materials  necessary 
for  the  munitions  of  war. 

Our  fighting  men  are  doing  a  magnificent 
job.  No  man  can  question  their  courage, 
tlieir  ability,  or  the  leadership  of  their  com- 
mand. The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps 
and  their  respjective  air  services,  are  working 
Es  members  of  a  common  team — there  are 
no  jealousies  or  race  for  unfair  advantage 
there.  No  Juggling  for  position.  Why  can- 
not their  example  be  followed  by  those  in  the 
civilian  effort?  It  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
this  war  tliat  the  situation  exists  In  this 
capital  today  that  justifies,  or  at  least  gives 
lodgment  for  the  writers  In  o\u  daily  press, 
and  for  news  commentators  to  constantly  dis- 
cuss the  feuds  existing  between  Government 
departments  and  between  the  different 
agencies  of  Government  and  their  respective 
heads,  and  the  maneuvering  that  is  going 
on  upon  the  part  of  one  branch  of  govern- 
ment to  grab  a  plum  from  another  depart- 
ment. This  is  tragic  and  can  serve  only  to 
diSDrganize  a  united  effort.  When  these  at- 
tacks are  leveled  at  the  armed  forces  they 
can  only  serve  to  endanger  our  war  effort. 

Let  us  develop  a  little  more  hatred  for  our 
enemies  abroad  and  curb  a  little  more  our 
Interdepartmental  and  bureau  jealousies  at 
home.  There  is  glory  enough  In  this  war  for 
every  man  who  does  his  duty.  There  should 
be  no  place  and  no  glcry  for  the  man  who 
seeks  to  build  his  prestige  and  erect  his  future 
on  the  travail  and  agonies  of  his  country 
fighting  for  Its  very  life. 

There  is  too  much  time  lost  on  the  Indus- 
trial production  front  by  investigations  and 
bureaucratic  Interference  from  governmental 
departments  that  can  have  no  rightful  place 
In  the  efforts  of  a  nation  at  war.  The  Amtr- 
Ican  Legion  recognizes  and  would  be  the 
first  to  defend  the  rights  and  the  importance 
of  proper  and  necessary  Government  Inquiry 
and  investigation,  whether  by  the  Executive 
or  by  committees  of  Congress,  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  wherever  Important  policy 
matters  are  at  stake.  But  It  also  recognizes 
that  every  minute  taken  up  by  frivolous  and 
Inconsequential  Investigations  can  only  re- 
stiJt  In  taking  away  from  their  war  efforts  the 
leaders  r  nd  others  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  This  prolongs  the  war  and  the 
costs  are  paid  in  the  lives  of  the  fighting  men 
at  the  front.  The  Commander  In  Chief  and 
bis  General  Staff  cannot  successfully  lead  us 
to  victory  if  their  time  Is  unnecessarily  con- 
sumed in  fighting  the  battle  of  Washington. 
By  the  same  token  the  hands  of  industry 
and  nanagement  charged  with  war  produc- 
tion must  not  be  manacled  and  palsied 
through  governmental  red  tape  and  bureau- 
cratic paper-work  requirements.  Let's  fire 
mere  bullets  and  ammunition  at  the  enemy 
and  fewer  questionnaires  at  our  business  ex- 
ecutives. Let's  u.se  more  machine  guns  and 
fewer  mimeograph  machine*  Lets  win  the 
war  first,  study  its  history  later,  and  then  ask 
questions. 

The  American  Legion  is  proud  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  Independence  and  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  war  effort  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  now  con- 
stituted. The  American  Legion  holds  that 
this  Bureau  Is  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
people.  It  has  proven  Itself  a  barrier  be- 
tween pacifism   on   the   right   and   commu- 


nism on  the  left.  The  American  Legion  Is 
cognizant  of  the  many  efforts  to  eliminate 
this  agency  In  the  affairs  of  government,  but 
the  Legion  has  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

If  the  civilian  population  Is  willing  to  work 
as  hard  and  as  many  hours  as  the  soldier 
works,  if  li  is  willing  to  do  without  as  the 
soldier  does  without.  If  it  Is  willing  to  put  its 
all  Into  the  war  production  as  the  wildlcr 
bares  his  breast  to  the  enemy,  then  victory 
can  be  achieved. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  equation,  this 
means  that  the  supplies,  the  equipment 
must  reach  the  men  at  the  fighting  front 
not  only  in  sufficient  quantities  but  when 
they  are  needed.  Failure  to  get  them  there 
may  be  paid  for  with  the  lives  of  cur  fighting 
men. 

Our  only  aim  Is  to  win  this  war;  nothing 
else  can  matter  now.  We  must  not  slacken 
our  war  effort  by  stopping  to  plan  the  division 
of  the  world  In  the  future.  We  cannot  pause 
In  the  midst  of  battle  to  decide  sociological 
questions  nor  to  determine  how  we  can  bring 
the  Idealistic  freedoms  to  the  people  of  all 
the  world.  We  will  be  unnecessarily  wasting 
too  much  of  our  time  and  vital  efforts  on 
these  idealistic  and  perhaps  impractical  the- 
ories. Such  theories  have  no  place  in  a  war 
to  the  death  and  can  serve  only  to  distract  ua 
from  our  wartime  objectives  of  killing  the 
Japs  and  the  Germans  and  in  killing  as  many 
of  them  In  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Let  us  be  brutally  frank  about  this.  Let 
us  cast  aside  the  trimming  and  scrape  off  the 
varnish  and  ask  ourselves  plainly.  What  are 
we  fighting  for?  We  arc  fighting  to  preserve 
this  country  of  ours,  to  preserve  its  Ideals  and 
its  material  wealth;  to  preserve  its  Ideals  be- 
cause these  ideals  guarantee  to  us  our  indi- 
vidual rights  to  speak  our  thoughts,  to  wor- 
ship the  God  of  our  choice  in  our  own  way, 
and  to  live  our  lives  as  free  Americans.  So 
much  for  the  ideals.  Now  let's  consider  the 
material  wealth.  We  are  fighting  for  that, 
too,  as  we  fight  for  our  ideals,  because  we 
must  have  material  wealth  In  order  to  live, 
prosper,  and  enjoy  the  freedoms  that  our 
ideals  give  to  us.  Tliat  Is  why  we  are  fight- 
ing this  war.  That  Is  why  every  patriotic  na- 
tion has  ever  fought — to  protect  Its  ideals  and 
to  protect  its  material  wealth.  Do  not  lets 
delude  ourselves.  We  are  not  fighting  this 
war  primarily  to  preserve  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations,  nor  are  we  fighting  it 
to  restore  freedom  for  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  Exirope.  We  admire  the  British  and  their 
courage.  We  sympathize  with  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  Europe.  We  fight  to  aid  them; 
yes;  but  we  always  must  remember  that  we 
fight  because  it  fits  Into  our  picture  of  self- 
preservation.  This  being  true,  lefs  not  di- 
vert our  efforts  at  this  critical  stage  of  the 
war  with  what  kind  of  settlement  we  will 
have  and  what  planning  will  be  necessary  to 
restore  all  of  the  world  to  pepce  and  happi- 
ness. Too  much  attention  centered  on  the 
peace  of  the  future  means  too  little  atten- 
tion centered  on  winning  the  war  of  the 
present. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  We  of  the  American 
Legion  are  more  lnt?rested  now  In  pints  of 
nitroglycerine  that  go  into  bombs  than  in 
quarts  of  m.ilk  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  are  more  Interested  In  armor  for  our  tank.s 
than  in  silk  linings  for  Eikimo  coats.  We 
are  interested  In  a  rope  with  which  to  hang 
Mussolini  and  a  strait  jacket  for  Hitler  more 
than  In  starched  collars  and  shirts  and  fancy 
pants  for  the  people  of  India.  Let  us  be 
more  practical.  This  war  must  be  won  with 
bullets,  with  euns.  with  tanks,  and  with 
planes  and  ships.  It  cannot  be  won  wltn 
.jybrld  corn  and  serial  reforms.  Let  us  plan 
the  future  for  Timbuktu  and  Patagonia  alter 
we  have  destroyed  the  military  might  of  tiie 
Germans  and  the  Japs. 

"Then  conquer  we  must 
For  cur  cause  It  Is  Just 
And  this  be  our  motto 
111  God  is  our  trust."' 
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Representative    Ellsworth    for    the    New 
Fourth  Oregon  District  on  the   Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   ORKCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  (he 
r»dist riding  following  the  new  censu.s. 
Oregon  gained  one  additional  Congre.'^s- 
man,  and  the  la.st  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  established  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  which  was  a  portion 
of  the  district  heretofore  represented  by 
our  colleague,  Representative  J.ames  W. 

MOTT 

Harris  Ellsworth  was  selected  by  the 
voters  of  the  district  to  be  the  new  R?p- 
resentative.  and  he  is  now  actively  en- 
gaged here  representing  thus  new  district. 
Representative  Ellsworth  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Oregon  and  has  been 
engaged  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  has 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  development 
of  our  State  and  is  particularly  well  fitted 
to  represent  this  new  congressional  dis- 
trict. A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Ells- 
worth appeared  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
Ronian  in  its  issue  of  January  3,  a  portion 
of  which  I  am  including  in  the  extension 
of  the.se  remarks,  as  follows: 

A  New  Chaptir  for  Eli.swlirth — Roseeurc 
EDrroR  Says  He  I.sn  t  GoiNO  to  Congress 
'To  Get  —His  District  Wants     To  Give  ' 

(By  Mel  Arnold) 
If  southern  Oregon's  new  Congressman 
"tells  Off"  the  Roosevelt  administration  the 
way  he  delivers  verbal  kavoes  to  publicity 
seekers  in  his  home  State,  he  will  help  make 
the  Seventy-eighth  Contsre.-s  c  ne  lively  place. 
Heading  for  Washin<?t<m.  Harris  Ellsworth 
Is  leaving  a  long-suffering  typewriter  which 
rests  on  a  scarred  little  table  standmg  be- 
tween a  packing-case  waste  basket  and  a 
desk   that  Is  always  piled  high 

As  editor  of  the  Roscburg  News-Review. 
Ellsworth  has  always  kept  an  editorial 
cudgel  handy  for  a  vigorous  defen.^e  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  columns  of  the  pres.s.  Let 
a  hapless  press  agent  send  a  "pu(T  "  story 
to  the  News-Review,  and  he  could  expect  to 
receive  by  return  mall  a  caustic  letter  point- 
ing out  any  errors  of  fact.  ta.ste.  or  punctua- 
tion— and  sarcastically  oflering  to  print  the 
corrected  vers. on  in  the  advertising  columns 
at   standard   space  rates. 

This  will  be  fair  warning  to  Washington 
bureaucrats  in  the  National  Capital  that  the 
newcomer  from  Oregon  is  likely  to  bring  the 
tame  suspicious  eje  to  bear  on  the  pages  of 
the   next  Federal  Budget. 

The  outspoken  Mr  Ellsworth  treks  to 
Washington  a.^  t!.e  recipient  of  a  singular 
honor— that  of  being  the  first  man  to  rep- 
resent Oregon's  new  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  which  was  created  after  the  1940 
census  showed  Oregon  entitled  to  additional 
representation.  Tlie  editor-Congressman  is 
the  spokesman  for  seven  southwestern  coun- 
ties— Coos.  Curry.  Douglas.  Jackton,  Jose- 
phine. Lane,  and   Linn. 

SHIRT    lost    in    venture    IN    LUMBER    CMHK 

Taking  hi^  seat  on  the  Ropublic.in  side  of 
the  House  of  Reprrsentatives.  Ellsworth  is 
beginning  a  new  chapter  in  his  Journalistic 
career— a  career  that  has  been  interrupted 
only  once  before  by  a  nonpublishing  venture. 
That  was  the  t;nie  he  went  mto  the  lumber 
buslnesa.    Fortunately    for   Oregon   Journal- 


ism. "T  lost  my  shirt  in  lumber."     He  went 
buck  into  the  Geld  he  knew  best. 

The  lumber  episode,  which  occurred  soon 
after  his  graduation  from  college,  had  Inter- 
esting psychological  repercussions.  Until 
that  time,  his  signature  was  M.  H.^rris  Ells- 
worth (the  initial  standing  for  Matthew). 
After  the  bitter  buslne.ri  experience,  the 
chastened  young  hopeful  became,  more 
forthright ly.  just   Harris  Ellsworth. 

He  inhfritcd  the  intere.--t  in  lumber  from 
his  father,  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  who  followed 
the  timber  industry  from  northern  California 
to  Grays  Harbor.  The  elder  Ellsworth  acted 
as  operating  superintendent  fur  several  large 
companies,  and  designed  several  mills  In 
the  harbor  city  of  Hoqulam,  Matthew  Harris 
was  born  on  September  17,  1899.  While  he 
was  still  less  than  a  year  old  the  family 
moved  to  Oregon.  whTe  they  stayed  His 
mother  was  Eva  Kaiherine  Forbe.',  daughter 
of  a  pioneer  California  farmer  who  founded 
a  Sacramento  Valley  village  known  as  Forbes- 
town. 

M'ending  the  university  ouring  World  War 
No  1,  Ellsworth  enlisted  in  the  Army  m 
the  autumn  of  1918  as  a  member  of  the 
S    A    T    C 

Immediately  after  graduating  In  1922  the 
Industnous  Ellsworth  went  to  work  for  the 
Mcrning  Register  in  Eugene  as  advertising 
maiuigrr.  He  left  that  paper  to  take  the 
flyer  in  the  lumber  business,  as  mentioned 
above.  This  was  followed  by  3  years  as  ad- 
vertl.sing  manager  of  the  4-L  Lumber  News 
in  Portland. 

Meantime  he  ha&  married  Helen  Dougherty 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  who  also  came  from  a 
pioneer  lumber-manufacturing  family  The 
two  graduated  In  the  same  class. 

L,au;r  Ellsworth  became  the  first  fl?ld  man- 
ager and  secretary  of  the  Oregon  State  Edi- 
torial Association,  now  known  as  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publisl.crs'  .\ssociation.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  w>  rk,  he  served  as  assistant 
prjfes-sor  in  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

»Vhcn  the  Eugene  Register  Publishing  Co  . 
whose  principal  owners  were  Frank  Jenkins 
and  Er.iest  Gilstrap.  bought  the  Roseburg 
News-Review,  they  sent  Ellsworth  south  as 
editor  In  the  intervening  years  he  has  ac- 
quired a  substantial  ownership  interest  in  the 
paper. 

radio    PIONEtRED   AMONG   SMAi-LER    PAPERS 

In  1935  the  editor  made  a  study  of  radio 
broadcasting  and  decided  it  was  due  for  ex- 
pansion into  smaller  cities.  He  prepared  and 
filed  for  the  News-Review  an  application  for 
a  radio  station,  which  was  granted  by  the 
Federal  radio  authorities.  Station  KRNR  be- 
came the  first  newspaper-owned  ludio  station 
in  Oregon  outside  Portland 

After  moving  to  Roseburg.  Ellsworth  ac- 
quired his  first  hobby— fi.^hing  He  now  ad- 
mits. "I'm  a  nut  about  It — and  I'll  miss  the 
Oregon  Ishing  streams  terribly  when  I  get 
back  to  Washington,  D.  C." 

ELL.SWORTH  makes  it  clear:   "I  have  never 
before  taken  part   in  politics  as  a  candidate 
for   public   offlce.     Late   in    th?    1941    ses.si,;,n 
of  the  legislature,  however,  I  wa»  appointed 
to    the    Stflte    senate    to    take    the    place    cf 
Senator  Charles  W.  Clark,   who   died   during 
the   ses.sion.     My   actual    term    of   service    in 
the  ses.sion   was  too  brief   to   mention.     The 
Douglas    County    court    wanted    me    to    go 
down  for  the  end  of  the  session,  which  1  did 
purely  as   a  service  to  the  county  and    with 
no  thought  at  that  time  of  entering  polltias.  ' 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure  tor  the  National 
Capital,    the   Fourth   Or.gon    Districts    first 
Congressman    emphasized:   "I   am   not   going 
bark    with    the  thought  of  'getting'  for  this 
district.     The  saddle  is  very  definitely  on  the 
other  horse.     We  have  in  these  seven  coun- 
ties a  great  deal  to  give  our  Nation. 

"Our  war  effort  needs  the  protluct  of  our 
forests.  Our  dLstrict  contains  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  Douglas  fir  in  the  United  States. 


Some  60  percent  of  the  timber  Is  publicly 
owned.  I  want  to  do  my  part  toward  help- 
ing to  plsice  this  timber  at  the  disposal  of 
our  Army  and  our  Navy  and,  after  the  war, 
to  use  it  for  the  rebuilding  of  our  country 
and  the  world. 

"In  our  district  is  enough  coal — almcst 
totally  undeveloped — to  supply  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  western  United  States  with  coal. 
I  know  about  that  coal.  I  have  heated  my 
house  with  It  It  should  be  m.  de  available 
to  the  people. 

"There  is  a  goodly  store  of  nickel  in  the 
mountains  of  our  district.  There  are  chrome 
deposits  as  yet  unexplored  and  not  mined. 
There  Is  a  sizable  deposit  of  copper  in  Doug- 
las County.  There  are  some  really  important 
gold  mines  here.  There  is  a  vein  of  cinnabar 
ere  south  cf  Eugene  that  is  considered  the 
best  In  the  world.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  undeveloped   water  power." 

COOPERATION    SOfCHT    TO    DFIELOP    NATVR.AL 
RESOURCES 

■  In  seeking  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources we  are  asking  no  gifts,  only  reason- 
able co<jperatlon  and  the  right  to  develop 
them  in  the  American  way — under  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  not  under  Govern- 
ment dictatorship." 

Ellsworth  is  convinced  that  Federal  bu- 
reaus, boards,  and  commissions  have  lisurpod 
dangerous  powers,  and  "I  want  to  have  a 
voice  toward  bringing  back  the  business  of 
lawmaking  to  Congress,  where  it  belongs. 
Congre.ss.  dominated  hopelessly  by  the  New 
Deal,  has  drifted  into  a  state  of  indiflcrencc, 
a  condition  born  of  fear  and  fed  by  political 
demagcguery.  I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject 
and  am  straining  at  the  leash  to  do  what  I 
can  toward  correcting  it." 

And  If  the  Roseburg  editor  is  as  energetic 
in  "working  ever"  these  bureaucrats  u,  he 
is  in  dealing  with  Oregon  publicity  seekers, 
certain  Washlngtonians  will  probably  feel 
an  urge  to  declare  unconstitutional  the  1940 
census,  which  showed  southern  Oregon  en- 
titled to  a  congressional  district  of  Us  own. 


The  Enactment  of  H.  R.  1  Will  Save  Tax- 
payers  Billions  of  Dollars  in  Interest  on 
Government  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  12.  1943 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  House  bill 
1.  introduced  the  first  day  of  the  Seventy- 
ei.qhth  Congress,  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  nonnegotiable  United  States 
Government  bonds  to  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  terminates  the  authority  of 
the  Trea.sury  to  issue  interest-bearing 
obhgations  of  the  United  Statc:i  to  com- 
mercial banks. 

In  the  President's  Budget  message  de- 
livered to  Congress  on  yesterday.  Jan- 
uary 11.  1943.  it  is  disclosed  that  n-xt 
year  our  Government  will  be  paying 
$3,000,000,000  a  year  in  interest  on  the 
Government  debt.  If  the  debt  continues 
to  rise,  the  total  amount  of  interest  to  be 
paid  will  also  increase. 

ENCOURAGE    SALE    OF    UNITED    STATES    BONDS    TO 
PUBLIC 

I  do  not  object  to  the  Treasury  selling 
United  States  Government  bonds  that 


war  implements,   the   American   Legioa  in-  |  tween  pacifism   on   the   right   and   commu-   I 


lii  God  is  our  trust." 
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are  Interest  bearing  to  individuals  and 
corporations  that  have  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  bonds  with,  since  such  trans- 
actions tend  to  retard  Inflation  by  using 
up  available  purchasing  power.  How- 
ever, I  do  object  to  the  Treasury  selling 
Government  bonds  to  commercial  banks 
that  create  the  money  or  credit  with 
which  to  purchase  them:  this  is  highly 
Inflationary,  and.  in  addition,  causes  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  commercial  banks  for 
the  use  of  money  that  is  created  upon  the 
Government's  own  credit;  it  pays  the 
commercial  banks  for  money  that  the 
commercial  banks  do  not  have  and,  in 
effect  and  in  practice,  pays  the  commer- 
cial t>anks  interest  annually  thereafter 
for  the  use  of  funds  that  are  created  by 
a  bookkeeplDg  or  a  pencil-mark  trans- 
action. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  bonds  that  were 
Bold  during  Deceml)er  1942  were  sold  to 
commercial  banks  that  created  the 
money  to  purchase  them  through  the 
fountain-pen  method.  I  believe  in  the 
private  banking  system  and  do  not  want 
it  destroyed.  Anyone  who  has  given  the 
subject  thought  must  realize  that  the 
American  taxpayers  are  not  going  to 
ttand  for  the  commercial  banks  of  this 
country  creating  the  money,  or  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  it,  with  which  success- 
fully to  prosecute  this  war  and  then  re- 
quire them  to  pay  Interest  on  it  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  taxpayers  today 
are  paying  Interest  on  money  that  was 
borrowed  to  prosecute  the  War  between 
the  States.  On  $1,000,000  that  was  bor- 
rowed for  the  War  between  the  States, 
oiu-  taxpayers  have  already  paid  three  or 
four  million  dollars  in  interest  and  still 
owe  the  $1,000,000  originally  borrowed. 

By  the  time  United  States  Government 
bonds  are  paid,  the  taxpayers  normally 
pay  as  much  in  interest  as  the  amount 
of  the  bonds,  or  $2  for  every  $1  that  is 
borowed.  In  the  case  of  a  huge  na- 
tional debt  under  the  same  system,  the 
taxpayers  will  be  compelled  to  pay  several 
times  as  much  in  interest  as  the  amoimt 
borrowed 

ROUSE  BILL   1 

This  must  be  changed.  H.  R.  1  is  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 15  authorized  to  Isaue  from  time  to 
time  United  States  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  alkali  be  available  to  meet  any  public 
expenditures  authorized  by  law  and  to  re- 
tire any  outstanding  obligations  of  the  United 
States  bearing  Interest  or  issued  on  a  dis- 
count or  on  a  combination  interest- bearing 
and  discount  basis.  Such  bonds  shall  be 
issued  in  such  form  or  forms  and  in  such 
denominations,  and  mature  at  such  times 
(not  in  excess  of  40  years  from  the  date  of 
IsEue)  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe.  Such  bonds  shall  not  bear  in- 
terest or  be  iasuea  on  a  discoimt  basis,  and 
shall  not  be  negotiable  or  transferable. 

SBC  a  Bonds  isBued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  sliall  be  issued  solely  to  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  ahall  be  subscribed  for 
by  the  various  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  such 
proportions  of  the  entire  issue  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  pay.  out  of  any  funds  hereafter 
appropriated  for  such  purpose,  to  each  Fed- 


eral Reserve  bank  subscribing  to  bonds  issued 
under  this  act,  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  reimburse  such  bank  for  any 
expenses  incurred  by  It  in  connection  with 
■u<;h  bonds. 

6ac.  3.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tteasury  to  issue  any  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  (including  ob- 
ligations lssi>ed  on  a  discount  basis  or  on 
a  combination  discount  and  interest-bearing 
basis)  imder  any  other  provisions  of  law 
Is  hereby  terminated  Insofar  as  the  Issuance 
of  United  States  bonds  to  any  bank  receiving 
demand  deposits  is  authorized  thereby.  Ex- 
cept in  accordance  vtrith  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  orderly  disposi- 
tion of  United  States  bonds  held  by  any  bank 
receiving  demand  deposits  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  no  such  bank 
shall  at  any  time  hold  any  amount  of  United 
States  bonds  in  excess  o  the  amount  held 
by  It  on  December  81.  1941. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  two  paiagraphs  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  7.  After  all  necessary  expenses  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank  have  been  paid  or  pro- 
vided for  and  a  surplus  equal  to  the  paid-in 
capital  stock  of  such  bank  accumulated, 
the  annual  net  earnings  of  such  bank  shall 
be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

"Should  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  be  dis- 
solved or  go  into  liquidation,  any  surplus  re- 
maining, after  the  payment  of  all  debts  and 
the  par  value  of  all  stock,  shall  be  paid  to 
and  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States." 

Section  1  of  the  bill  will  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  instead  of 
selling  Government  interest-bearing 
bonds,  to  receive  the  money  necessary  to 
meet  any  public  expenditure  by  issuing 
and  depositing  with  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  bonds  that  provide  for  no 
Interest.  These  bonds  will  not  be  sold 
to  the  public,  as  the  public  generally 
would  probably  not  be  interested  in  buy- 
ing them  since  they  will  not  draw  inter- 
est, but  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  can 
keep  them,  and  each  year  the  Govern- 
ment can  make  a  pasTnent  on  the  bonds 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Under  our  present  system  the  Treas- 
ury, when  it  needs  money,  sells  bonds 
that  provide  for  interest  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  in  that  way 
the  Treasury  receives  credit  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  which  is  checked 
upon  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
Govenunent.  This  proposal  will  permit 
the  Treasury  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  credit  as  on  interest-bearing 
bonds  and  the  Treasury  may  check  upon 
this  credit  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is 
checked  upon  today  when  interest-bear- 
ing bonds  are  sold.  In  other  words, 
when  this  proposal  is  enacted,  the 
Treasury  will  give  the  same  kind  of 
checks  to  the  same  people  for  the  same 
service,  or  in  payment  of  the  same  debts. 
The  people  receiving  these  checks  under 
the  new  proposal  will  deposit  them  or 
receive  the  money  on  them  in  the  same 
way  and  manner  that  they  now  receive 
credit  at  the  local  banks,  or  receive  the 
money  In  return  for  their  checks. 

This  will  not  cause  the  distribution  or 
circulation  of  one  extra  dollar  of  actual 
currency.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  greenback,  or  printing-press. 


proposal.  It  is  strictly  an  orthodox 
banking  method,  which  will  permit  tlie 
Government  to  finance  the  war  debt 
without  paying  tribute  to  a  few  people, 
who  are  using  tlie  Governments  credi. 
and  idle  gold  absolutely  free. 

HOW  NON-INTEREST-BIAWNG  BONDS  rrSTUrBUTED 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  the  meth- 
od by  which  the  bonds,  which  will  be 
noninterest  bearing,  will  be  distributed 
among  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
The  method  that  will  be  agreed  upon  will 
doubtless  be  according  to  the  capital 
stock  or  resources  of  the  particular  bank. 
If  the  Treasury  needs  a  million  dollars. 
It  will  distribute  the  bonds  among  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  will  ag- 
gregate a  million  dollars.  The  largest 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  of  course,  will  take 
much  more  of  the  bonds  than  the  small- 
est Federal  Reserve  bank. 

The  distribution  will  be  made  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

BANKS    WILL    BS   PAID    rOK    SEBVICB 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  will  not  lose  any 
money  by  reason  of  servicing  these  loans 
to  the  Government  without  Interest  since 
the  bill  provides  that  each  bank  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  any  expenses  incurred 
In  connection  with  the  bonds.  The  ex- 
penses, of  course,  will  be  practically 
nothing— not  as  much  as  one-twentieth 
of  1  percent  Interest — compared  with  the 
huge  amount  of  Interest  that  would  nor- 
mally be  paid  on  the  bonds  that  will 
necessarily  be  issued  to  finance  the  war 
debt. 

tr  ICONXT  IS  TO  BE  CREATED  IT  SHOUID  BE 
CKEATED  BY  THE  COVCKKIMENT  AND  NO  UTrEHEST 
PAZD   ON   IT 

Section  3,  the  first  sentence,  provides 
that  no  more  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  shall  be  issued 
and  sold  to  commercial  banks,  or  banks 
receiving  demand  deposits.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  such  a  bank  does  not 
have  anything  to  give  the  Government 
In  return  for  Its  bonds.  It  merely  re- 
ceives the  bonds  and  gives  the  Govern- 
ment credit  in  bookkeeping  transactions, 
or  pencil-mark  or  fountain-pen  money. 
Every  Informed  person  admit.s  that  under 
such  circumstances,  the  commercial 
banks  create  the  money  outright.  If 
money  is  to  be  created  outright,  it  should 
be  created  by  the  Government  and  no 
interest  paid  on  it. 

BANKS    err    MONET    POK    1    PXaCENT    ON    BONDS 
DKAWINO  MUCH   MOBE 

If  a  bank  purchases  bonds  imder  exist- 
ing rules,  laws,  and  regulations  that  pro- 
vide for  interest  payments,  and  the 
bank  should  need  money  to  pay  its  de- 
positors or  for  any  other  purpose.  It  can 
deposit  the  same  bonds  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  as  collateral  security  and 
receive  funds  for  one-half  of  1  percent 
interest  on  the  bonds.  In  other  words, 
the  bank  will  continue  to  receive  interest 
provided  for  on  the  bonds,  but  wUl  only 
be  reqiiired  to  pay  one -half  of  1  percent 
from  the  local  Federal  Reserve  banks  on 
loans  using  the  bonds  as  collateral. 

During  the  first  week  in  December 
1941,  Gov.  Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman 
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of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  slated  in  a 
letter  to  all  banks: 

Continuing  the  policy  whlrh  was  an- 
nounced follo-Aing  the  outbreak  of  war  In 
Europe.  Fedrral  R?s<  rve  banks  stand  ready 
to  advance  funds  on  United  States  Govern- 
XT-ent  securities  at  par  to  all  banks. 

All  banks  in  the  country  are  notified 
that  ihpy  can  buy  all  the  Government 
bonds  that  they  desire  to  buy,  although 
they  do  not  have  the  money  to  purchase 
them,  and  if  tliey  should  need  the  money 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  will  furnish 
it,  and,  of  course,  the  discount  rate  is 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

BANKS  CANNOT    FrFTHTR  INTRrASE    HOLDINGS  OF 
GOVERNMENT    BONDS 

Section  3.  in  the  second  and  last  sen- 
tence, provides  that  no  bank  which  re- 
ceives deposit.s — in  other  words,  a  bank 
that  must  create  the  money  in  order  to 
buy  bond.s — shall  at  any  time  hold  any 
amount  of  United  States  bond.s  in  e.xccss 
of  the  amount  held  by  it  on  D'^cember  31. 
1941  In  other  words,  if  a  bank  held 
$2,000,000  in  Government  securities  on 
the  date  mentioned,  it  can  sell  any 
amount  nf  tho.se  bonds  that  it  desires  to 
sell,  and  may  in  turn  purchase  other 
United  States  Government  securities  up 
to.  but  not  in  excess  of  the  $2,000,000, 
w  hich  was  the  amount  held  December  31. 
1941. 

GOVERNMENT  CREDIT  lAr.MED  OtT 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  Constitution,  has  the  power, 
ana  it  is  the  duty  of  tlv"  Government,  to 
create  all  money.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is.>,ues  both  money  and  bonds.  Un- 
der the  present  systf  m  it  .sell.-,  the  bonds 
to  a  bank  that  creates  the  money,  and 
then  if  the  bank  needs  the  actual  money, 
the  actual  printed  creenbacks  to  pay  the 
depositors,  the  Treasury  will  furnish  that 
money  to  the  banks  to  pay  the  depositors. 
In  thr.t  way  the  Government  farms  out 
the  use  of  its  own  credit  ab.solutely  free. 

BACKING  FOR   NON-INTEREST-BEABING   BONDS 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  provide 
the  credit  to  finance  the  war.  as  proposed 
in  the  bill,  inserted  herewith,  these  bonds 
will  be  backed  by  the  credit  of  the  Na- 
tion, which  includes  the  taxing  povvcr  of 
the  Nation,  and  also  the  $23,000,000,000 
in  gold  that  is  now  idle  and  unused,  ex- 
cept that  portion  that  is  u-ed  free  by  the 
private  bankins  sj'stem  of  this  country. 

BONDS    BACKED  BY  TAXING    POWER,  TOO 

A  bond  i.ssued  by  the  Government  car- 
ries with  it  an  obliRation  that  Congress 
will  pass  laws  levying  taxes  which  will 
be  suflHcient  to  cause  the  taxpayers  to 
pay  money  in  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  bonds,  and  to  eventually  retire  them 
whcm  duo.  The  history  cf  the  issuance 
of  lonp-term  bonds  by  our  Government 
is  conclusive  that  the  Government  invar- 
iably pays  $2  to  every  $1  that  it  borrows. 
In  other  words,  it  pays  $1  in  interest  and 
$1  in  principal. 

COV^^N^TENT    to    pat     DOX-TBIE 

A  $200.000  000.000  debt  means,  under 
the  present  systt-m,  that  th^-  taxpay.^rs 
will  eventually  have  to  pay  S400.000  000.- 
COO.  With  a  hui:e  debt  of  $300  000.000.000, 
which  is  estimi^^ed  by  many  Government 
authorities  a^  being  the  amount  that  the 


public  debt  will  reach  before  the  war  is 
over,  it  will  probably  be  impossible  for 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  enough  money  each 
year  to  liquidate  any  part  of  the  principal 
of  the  bonds.  Therefore  they  will  remain 
in  bondage  for  centuries  because  they 
will  be  unable  to  pay  any  more  each  year 
than  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds. 

ONE    DOLIAR    PAID    MONET    CHANCERS    FOR    EVERT 
DOLI-AR    PAID    \   SOLDIER 

Viewing  the  situation  from  the  most 
optimistic  viewpoint,  the  taxpayers  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  at  least  $2  for  every 
$1  boi rowed.  For  every  $1  that  is  paid 
to  a  soldier  the  money  creators  who  have 
nothing  to  offer  except  the  Government's 
credit,  which  has  been  given  to  them  free, 
will  also  receive  $1.  For  every  $1  that 
IS  paid  to  every  person  for  materials 
furnished,  the  money  creators  will  re- 
ceive $1  in  interest  for  no  service  what- 
soever in  the  form  of  interest  for  fur- 
nishing the  Government's  credit,  which 
has  bten  furnished  to  the  money  cre- 
ators free.  For  every  $1  that  is  paid  out 
for  any  purpose,  in  this  war  or  for  peace- 
time pursuit,  the  interest  will  amount  to 
p.t  least  $1.  and  the  result  will  be  that 
the  taxpayer  must  pay  $2  in  order  to 
liquidate  every  $1  debt. 

I  cannot  understand  why  anyone 
should  insist  that  the  credit  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  Government's 
gold  .should  be  farmed  out  absolutely  free 
to  the  privr-te  commercial  banking  cor- 
porations of  this  country,  and  require  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  at  least  $2  in  order  to 
obtain  $1  in  our  war  preparation. 

KEI'AIR     HOPELESSNESS     OF     PEOPl  E 

Let  US  repair  the  hopelessness  that  is 
new  being  felt  by  the  people  on  account 
of  what  they  think  will  probably  happen 
after  the  war  v^lth  a  $300,000,000,000  pub- 
lic debt  by  changing  the  system  so  that 
the  Government  can  use  its  own  credit 
and  its  own  gold  and  not  pay  $2  for  every 
$1  that  is  borrowed. 

WAR    DEBT    CAN    BE    PAID    IN    4  0    TEARS 

If  our  national  debt  for  the  war  is 
$300,000,000,000,  it  can  be  paid  over  a 
period  of  40  years  without  an  unbearable 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  by  the  Govern- 
ment borrowing  money  from  the  Feaeral 
Reserve  banks  and  paying  it  back  2'- 
percent  each  year.  This  2 '  2  percent  Will 
be  no  more  than  interest  that  is  being 
charged  today,  and  the  amount  will  be 
sufficient  to  entirely  pay  off  the  bonds  in 
i  40  years.  Whereas  if  we  continue  the 
pre-sent  system  of  paying  interest  on 
these  bonds,  at  the  end  of  40  years,  after 
paying  2 '2  percent  each  year,  we  wiU 
still  owe  the  principal  amount  of  the 
bonds,  and  the  debt  will  be  Just  as  large 
at  the  end  of  40  years  as  it  Is  today  or 
when  the  debt  is  the  largest. 

WILL    REDUCE   CHANCE.S   OF    INFLATION 

If  we  borrow  $300,000,000,000.  or  the 
part  that  cannot  be  rauscd  from  individ- 
uals and  corporations  having  money,  to 
finance  the  war  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  it  is  paid  2' j  percent  each  year 
and  entirely  paid  off  and  liquidated  in 
40  years,  there  will  be  no  likelihood  of 
inflation  during  that  time.  Whereas,  if 
re  continue  paying  tribute  to  a  few  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  s  own  credit. 


we  will  in  all  probability  have  inflation 
unless  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it  by  price 
control  and  other  methods. 

DUTY   or  CONGRESS   TO    MAKE   CHANGS 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  duty  of  making 
this  chanj^e  is  on  Congress.  It  is  not  on 
the  executive,  the  Judiciary,  or  any  de- 
partment of  our  Government.  It  rests 
solely  and  alone  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  change  the  system  that 
cau.ses  our  credit  to  be  farmed  out  and 
enormous  interest  burden  paid  unneces- 
sarily and  uselessly  on  its  credit. 

ALUSE   OF   POWER   TO   TAX 

If  Congress  continues  to  require  the 
people  to  pay  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
unnece.ssarily  as  interest  on  Government 
bonds  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  an  abuse 
on  the  part  of  Congress  of  the  power  to 
tax.  Congre.ss  has  the  power  to  tax  and 
is  exercising  that  power  to  the  limit,  but 
certainly  Congress  should  not  abuse  the 
power  by  levying  taxes  to  pay  a  debt 
that  is  extravagant,  wasteful,  and  un- 
necessary in  every  way. 

NOW   TI.ME    TO   MAKE   THL   CHANCE 

One  of  the.se  days,  the  American  people 
are  going  to  wake  up  and  realize  the  sit- 
uation, and  they  will  blame  this  very 
Congre.ss  for  not  making  the  change  at 
this  time,  when  we  are  entering  upon  a 
$300  000.000,000  war  program.  Now  is 
tlie  time  to  make  the  change.  It  is  not 
a  change  that  will  involve  unorthodox 
banking  methods.  It  is  a  chanue  that 
will  save  the  Government  interest  on  the 
public  debt  hereafter  contracted,  but  will 
not  be  in  any  way  dangerous  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  greatly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try because  the  war  debt  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  only  50  percent,  at  least,  of 
What  It  will  cost  under  the  present 
system. 

BOND    SALES    TO    PtTBI  IC    SHOULD     CONTINUE 

I  am  not  proposing  that  bond  sales  to 
the  public  be  stopped  or  impeded  in  any 
way.  It  is  my  belief  that  bond  sales  to 
the  public  should  be  encouraged  because 
they  are  calculated  to  prevent  or  stop 
inflation  to  a  certain  extent.  At  the  same 
time  we  know  that  the  bonds  that  the 
public  are  buying  at  this  time  will,  when 
this  emergency  is  over,  be  in  the  market 
one  way  or  another  and.  that  being  true, 
the  money  creators  will  be  in  a  position 
to  purchase  them  by  using  the  Govern- 
ments  credit  free  and  the  idle  gold  free, 
and  receive  interest  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  no  service  whatsoever. 

NINE   HUNDRED   DOLLARS    INTIXEST   PER  CAPITA   TO 
BE     PAID     ON     THIS     TEAR"S     BUDGET 

The  Budget  for  the  next  year  is  $109.- 
000.000.000.  This  means  that  it  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  by  the  time  the 
$109,000,000,000  debt  is  paid,  under  cur 
present  system  of  farming  out  our  credit 
free  twice  that  amount,  or  $218,000,000,- 
000.  This  means  that  every  man.  wom- 
an, and  child  in  America,  on  this  $109,- 
000.000.000  debt,  will  have  to  pay  at  least 
$900  in  interest  and  $900  on  the  prin- 
cipal, presuming  that  the  debt  can  be 
paid  in  40  or  50  years.  It  is  not  right 
for  Congress  to  make  the  people  pay  that 
$900  for  ever;-  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
America  as  interest  for  the  use  of  the 
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Government's  own  credit  and  for  the  use 
of  the  Government's  own  idle  gold  by 
farming  out  the  Government's  great 
privilege  and  right  to  create  money  to 
private  banking  interests  of  the  Nation. 

fLKfL'l  U  AL  DESrr 

The  current  estimate  of  what  the  war. 
whole  war.  is  going  to  cost  us  is  $300,- 
000.000.000.  If  we  spend  $300,000,000,000 
on  this  war,  it  will  cost  about  nine  or  ten 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  $300,000  000.000.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, that  is  all  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  pay.  and  will,  therefore, 
be  unable  to  make  any  payment  on  the 
principal  of  the  debt  each  year.  That 
being  true,  money  that  will  be  raised  in 
taxes  to  pay  on  the  national  debt  will  go 
to  the  people  who  are  using  the  credit  of 
the  Nation  absolutely  free,  and  who  have 
had  farmed  out  to  them  the  use  of  the 
idle  gold  free,  and  the  people  will  thereby 
be  caused  to  pay  a  debt  that  is  useless, 
wasteful,  extravagant,  and  unnecessary. 

THE  CEIATFST  BACKING  BEHIND  OUR  MONET  AND 
BONDS    IS    THI    TAXING    POWER    OF    CONGRESS; 

THE  Dtrrr  of  congress  to  tax  the  people 

TO  PAT  ALL  THE  OBLIGATIONS   OF  OUR  GOVKRN- 
MENT HOW   SUCH    A   STSTEM   BUILT   UP 

Who  created  such  a  sy.stem  that  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars 
a  year? 

The  answer  is  that  such  a  system  was 
built  up  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Con- 
gress passed  monetary  laws  without  giv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention  to  them, 
being  told  that  money  was  a  mystery  and 
very  few  p>eople  understood  it,  and  those 
understanding  it  were  the  ones  wanting 
the  monetary  laws.  It  was  smart  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  say  "All  I  know 
about  money  Is  that  I  do  not  have  enough 
of  it."  or  some  similar  crack  that  invari- 
ably drew  laughter  and  applatise,  and  the 
bill  was  passed.  If  some  person  who  had 
given  the  subject  thought  and  considera- 
tion attempted  to  show  how  the  credit  of 
the  Nation  was  being  farmed  out  free  to 
privately  owned  commercial  banks  he 
could  very  quickly  be  silenced  by  a  whis- 
pering campaign  that  he  was  a  monetary 
nut.  a  crackpot,  or  a  greenbacker,  who 
wanted  to  flood  the  country  with  worth- 
less printing-press  money.  Then  with  a 
few  references  to  continental  currency, 
fiat  money,  and  German  inflation,  the  bill 
was  sent  on  Its  way.  All  such  bills  were 
referred  to  as  a  bill  to  further  strengthen 
our  sotind  monetary  system. 

LOGICAL  REASONS  WERE  PRBSENTED 

In  the  beginning  of  our  country  there 
were  logical  reasons  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  issue  Interest-bearing  bonds 
to  pay  its  expenditures  instead  of  obtain- 
ing the  use  of  its  own  credit  without  in- 
terest. 

At  that  time  gold  and  silver  repre- 
sented practically  all  of  our  medium  of 
exchange.  When  a  miner  went  out  into 
the  mountains  and,  by  laboring  with  his 
hands,  through  the  hardest  kind  of  man- 
ual labor,  produced  some  gold  or  silver. 
It  was  right  that  the  Government  pay 
him  interest  for  its  use  if  the  Government 
desired  to  borrow  It. 

Further,  if  money  were  borrowed  from 
a  foreign  country,  it  was  right  that  our 
Government  pay  Interest  for  its  use. 
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In  addition.  If  the  Government  paid 
interest  for  the  money  or  credit  it  used, 
it  would  have  a  retarding  effect  on  an 
extravagant  Congress.  For  the  reason 
that  if  Congress  appropriated  too  much 
money,  no  one  would  buy  the  bonds.  In 
other  words,  as  more  bonds  were  sold, 
they  would  be  worth  less  and  less,  and 
Congress  would  either  have  to  cause 
bonds  to  be  sold  at  a  great  discount  or 
not  be  able  to  sell  them  at  all.  or  quit 
appropriating  so  much  money.  This  had 
a  retarding  influence  on  Congress. 

NETTHIB   SEASON    GOOD    NOW 

Neither  of  these  three  reasons  Justify 
the  Government  in  paying  interest  on  its 
own  credit  now.  Silver  in  our  exchange 
represents  an  infinitesimal  part  of  our 
money.  Gold  is  not  used  as  money.  Our 
Government  does  not  borrow  from  a  for- 
eign country.  United  States  Govern- 
ment bonds  are  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
sold  for  less  than  par  since  the  banks  can 
always  put  up  their  Government  bonds 
as  collateral  and  obtain  money  for  them 
dollar  for  dollar — no  discount. 

The  interest  paid  by  our  Government 
amounted  to  such  a  small  sum  each  year 
for  the  first  125  years  of  our  country's 
existence  it  presented  no  problem.  Now 
it  presents  one  of  our  most  serious  prob- 
lems. 

XONET    NOW    CBZATEO    ON    GOVERNMENT    CREDIT 

Our  money  now  is  created  upwn  the 
Government's  credit,  as  all  money  is 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Although  Federal  Reserve  banks 
have  had  the  great  privilege  of  issuing 
and  paying  out  money,  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment's money  tiiat  is  paid  out.  Elvery 
bill,  note,  or  piece  of  currency  bears  the 
obligating  clause  of  our  Government  in 
the  language  "The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment promises  to  pay  on  demand  — 
dollars."  This  Is  printed  on  every  piece 
of  paper  currency. 

POWER    OF     CONGBSSS    TO    TAX     BACKING     BEHIND 
BONDS  AND  MONET;   ALSO  COLO  BACKING 

We  have  an  additional  backing  which 
is  not  absolutely  needed  and  a  commod- 
ity that  is  used  by  other  countries  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  that  is 
$23,000,000,000  in  gold  that  is  idle  and 
unused.  Every  dollar  of  it  belongs  to  the 
United  States  Government.  There  are 
those  who  contend  that  this  gold  is  mort- 
gaged to  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
or  that  these  banks  have  some  kind  of 
claim  against  it  notwithstanding  the  law 
that  places  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
and  to  the  gold  in  the  United  States. 
This  contention  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
Government  reimbursing  the  private 
banks  for  the  $140,000  000  they  have  in- 
vested in  stock  in  these  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  It  is  this  comparatively 
small  investment  that  permits  the  owners 
of  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  place  a  cloud  on  the  title  to  this  gold. 

If  something  Is  not  done  to  prevent  it. 
the  money  creators  will  make  as  much 
out  of  this  war.  and  more,  as  the  entire 
cost  of  the  war.  By  money  creators  I 
mean  those  who  use  our  Government 
credit  free  and  not  the  patriotic  citizen 
who  buys  bonds  with  money  he  has 
worked  for  to  prevent  inflation. 


Liberal    Arts    Should    Hare    Place 
Education  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENN1SSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  12,  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  an  article  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Guerry,  vice  chancelor  and  president  of 
the  University  of  the  South,  as  printed 
in  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  December 
7,  1942.  Dr.  Guerry  makes  a  very  force- 
ful argument  for  giving  the  teaching  of 
liberal  arts  a  place  in  the  war  program. 
I  feel  that  his  presentation  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

The  article  follows: 

The  University  of  the  South  Is  ready  and 
wUllng  to  close  its  doors  or  to  make  any 
sacrifice  necessary  to  help  win  the  war.  80 
are  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America. 
With  the  colleges  and  universities,  country 
comes  first  and  preservation  of  the  Nation 
comes  before  preservation  of  self. 

Furthermore,  the  University  of  the  South 
and  all  colleges  and  universities  realiE«  that 
victory  for  the  Allied  cause  is  essential.  We 
know  fuU  well  that  the  triumph  of  the  Axis 
Powers  would  bring  tyranny  to  tlie  world 
and  the  end  of  freedom  everj'where.  W« 
know  also  that  the  Nation  must  be  free 
If  colleges  and  universities  arc  to  be  free,  for 
free  Institutions  can  exist  only  In  a  free 
nation. 

In  the  time  of  crisis.  In  the  hour  of  bat- 
tle there  must  be  unity  among  the  people  of 
a  nation.  This  we  know  full  well  also.  In 
unity  of  purpose,  plan,  and  effort  and  only 
In  unity  of  purpose,  plan,  and  effort  lies  the 
strength  for  victory.  Not  for  anything  would 
the  colleges  and  universities  draw  apart  from 
the  war  effort  or  Impair  the  might  and  power 
of  America  or  the  unity  on  which  this  might 
and  power  must  rest.  We  pledge  our  al- 
legiance to  our  Government  and  otir  loyalty 
to  our  country. 

HARMrun.   TO   WAB    DTOHT 

Out  of  that  very  loyalty,  however,  and 
because  of  our  deep  concern  for  the  effective- 
ness of  the  war  effort  and  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation,  we  feel  compelled  to  state  our  con- 
viction that  the  contemplated  policy  of  our 
Government  toward  liberal  arts  education  Is 
wrong  and  will  be  harmful  to  the  war  effort 
and  to  the  Nation.  As  we  Interpret  the 
present  situation  and  the  proposed  plans, 
only  those  young  men  of  18  years  and  older 
will  be  In  college  after  June  whom  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  send  to  college  and 
these  young  men  will  take,  for  the  most  part, 
technical  courses  or  courses  In  science  or 
engineering  or  concentrated  premedlcal  work. 
Liberal  art*  .tudles  will  be  practically  elim- 
inated or  will  have  a  very  subordinate 
place  In  the  student's  schedule.  The  col- 
leges which  these  young  men  will  attend  will 
be  selected  by  the  Government,  and  the 
number  will  not  be  more  than  several  hun- 
dred. 

This  will  mean,  of  course,  that  some  or 
many  colleges  will  be  closed  after  June  1943, 
until  after  the  war  Is  over  and  that  In  the 
other  colleges,  the  liberal-arts  curriculum  wUl 
be  almost  abandoned  or  tremendotisly  cur- 
tailed. This  wlU  be  In  our  opinion  •  greet 
misfortune. 

We  believe  that  a  man  Is  a  leader  becnuee 
oX  certain   essential  qualities  of   mind   and 
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character.  We  believe  that  military  leader- 
ship as  utli  as  leadership  In  any  field  de- 
pends upon  thes<  qualities.  Among  these 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  are  intellect- 
ual resourcefulness,  power,  and  versatility  of 
mind,  comprehension,  insight,  understand- 
ing, resolution,  initiative,  imagination,  and 
creative  abi!.ty.  We  believe  that  liberal-arts 
education  more  than  any  other  means  en- 
dows a  man  with  these  qualities. 

We  realize  clearly  the  value  of  special  train- 
ing and  special  military  training.  But  special 
training  in  itself  is  net  sufficient.  The  effec- 
tivene.ss  of  ."special  training  rests  upon  the 
foundation  of  general  education,  liberal-arts 
education.  In  the  words  of  General  De 
Gaulle.  "The  real  school  of  leadership  Is  gen- 
eral culture." 

BEST  LE.^DERSHIP  MATERIAL 

If  the  Army  and  Navy  are  to  deprive  all 
or  most  youn^  men  of  a.  liberal-arts  educa- 
tion, they  will  deprive  themselves  of  the  best 
material  for  leadership,  the  best  material  for 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers.  This 
will  be  a  draw-back  even  In  a  short  war  If 
the  war  i.s  not  a  short  war,  this  course  will  be 
disastrous  for  the  war  eCfort.  In  either  case 
It  will  be  a  calamity  for  the  Nation. 

For  this  reason  the  new  Army  and  Navy 
program  for  sending  students  to  rollcge  for 
special  training  should  Include  100.000  young 
men  and  more  for  liberal-arts  education, 
thus  increaiing  whatever  will  be  the  total 
number  of  men  in  college  by  at  least  100.000 
liberal -arl.s  students.  There  Ls  no  valid  argu- 
ment againi?t  this  proposal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  every  reason  for  such  considera- 
tion of  the  value.  Importance  and  necessity 
of  the  liberal-arts  curriculum  for  the  war 
effort  as  well  as  for  the  period  after  the  war. 
It  is  a  very  great  mufortune  that  the  an- 
nounced details  make  provision  for  the  most 
part  only  for  technical,  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  premedical  training  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Navy  deck  service  and  pre- 
aviation  course,  no  provision  for  a  group  of 
men  in  tlie  litieral-arts  field. 

Such  a  proeram  for  an  additional  100  000 
or  even  200.000  men  for  liberal  arts  studies 
would  not  deprive  the  armed  forces  of  the 
immediate  use  of  young  men  18  and  19  years 
old  for  active  service.  Only  about  one  out 
of  six  or  stven  men  of  college  age  are  in 
college.  The  arnied  forces  can  secure  all 
the  men  18  and  19  years  old  they  can  ac- 
cept and  train  this  coming  year  outside  of 
those  In  or  to  be  in  college.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  college  men  would  be  coming 
Into  active  service  In  a  regular,  uninterrupted 
stream. 

And  this  is  not  special  privilege  for  the 
coJle'-;e  men.  but  a  wise  policy  for  the  coun- 
try. After  all,  college  education  is  not  a 
trade,  a  business,  an  occupation,  or  a  pro- 
fession. College  education  is  training  and 
preparation  for  a  finer  and  more  useful  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  in  war  and  in  peace. 

In  and  for  a  great  war.  In  and  for  a  sus- 
tained war  effort,  the  philosophy  of  life  to 
which  the  men  and  officers  and  the  people 
of  a  nation  hold  is  as  important  as  com- 
petent leadership  or  adequate  preparation 
and  training  for  military  leadersliip.  The 
liberal  arts  college,  the  liberal  arts  curricu- 
lum, study  in  the  great  fields  cf  knowledge 
does  give  a  man  a  philosophy  of  life,  does 
give  him  an  understanding  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  life,  does  bring  to  him  a  sense 
of  valupi^.  does  give  him  an  appreciation  of 
spiritual  Ideals. 

He  knows  the  meaning  of  freedom,  liberty, 
ju^t  ce.  equality  of  opportunity,  the  dignity 
of  life,  and  other  great  concepts  because 
through  hiitory.  literature,  philosophy  and 
like  subjects  he  has  seen  s<jmething  of  the 
struggle  of  the  human  race  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  to  achieve  freedom,  liberty. 
Justice,  equality  of  opportunity,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  lUe 

He  knows  the  reality  and  slenificance  of 
spiritual  ideals  l>ecause  he  has  seen  that 
these  arc  Uie  most  enduring  things  in  human 


history  and  in  human  life  and  that  the 
spsiitual  depth  of  a  people  i.s  their  one  In- 
destructible fortress,  the  source  of  their  ulti- 
mate strength. 

He  knows  that  there  are  such  things  as 
good  and  evil,  not  because  someone  has  stated 
this  fact,  but  because  in  his  liberal  arts 
studies  he  has  perceived  tlie  eternal  conflict 
between  good  and  evil  in  the  world  for  the 
mastery  of  man.  And  he  perceives  also  the 
necessity  for  an  Individual  and  for  a  people 
to  resist  evU,  cruelty,  selfishness,  deceit,  and 
aggression. 

A    I.ESSON    FROM    COLLEGE 

He  knows  that  there  are  such  things  as 
beauty  and  truth,  not  l)ecause  someone  has 
declared  this  to  be  so,  but  because  he  has  read 
the  story  time  and  again  in  history,  in  litera- 
ture, in  philosophy.  In  science,  in  mathe- 
matics, in  economics.  In  poetry,  in  music,  and 
in  art  of  the  aspiration  of  man  since  his 
creation  toward  the  realization  of  truth  and 
beauty  In  his  life  on  this  earth. 

He  can  comprehend,  therefore.  In  a  war  like 
the  present  conflict  the  Is.'^iies  at  stake  and 
for  this  reason  he  will  persevere  to  the  end 
for  victory.  He  will  never  surrender,  never 
despair.  In  a  short  war  this  Is  Important. 
In  a  long  war  this  is  the  most  vital  and  essen- 
tial quality  in  the  armed  forces  and  in  the 
people  of  a  nation.  The  determination  to 
win,  an  unfaltering  stoutheartedness  built 
on  understanding,  is  the  cliief  component  of 
victory  In  a  long,  hard  conflict. 

If  an  edueatlonal  program  and  ideal  are 
fundamentally  sound  and  right,  they  are 
right  for  war  and  for  peace.  If  an  educa- 
tional program  and  ideiil  are  to  be  abandoned 
In  time  of  war  or  peace,  then  the  program 
and  ideal  cannot  be  sound  and  right,  for  to 
forsake  the  program  and  ideal  will  be  a  griev- 
ous error.  The  liberal  arts  Ideal  and  program 
of  education  are  basically  sound  and  right. 
They  cannot  be  abandoned  without  harmful 
consequences.  And  yet  it  seems  that  liberal 
arts  education  will  be  abandoned  or  tremen- 
dou.sly  restricted. 

If  the  war  should  end  soon,  the  harm  will 
be  severe  in  tlie  Impairment  of  liberal  arts 
education.  If  Ihi-  war  f^hould  continje  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  harm  will 
be  incalculable  for  the  young  men  of  several 
college  generations  and  for  America.  If  the 
study  of  the  humanities  Is  discontinued  for 
5  or  6  years  In  all  colleges,  the  result  of  a 
purely  materialistic  educational  procedure 
win  be  a  major  calamity. 

EXAMFLE  OF   GERMANY 

The  people  of  a  cotintry  are  the  result  in 
part  of  their  system  of  education.  Educa- 
tion is  an  exp>€rlence  as  well  as  a  process  and 
procedure.  We  cut  from  the  edi'cational 
process  the  e.xperence  in  a  sen.se  of  values, 
in  an  appreciation  of  goodness,  beauty. 
truth,  and  Justice,  in  spiritual  Ideals  if  we 
take  from  the  educational  program  study  in 
the  fields  of  knowledge  and  human  history, 
which  constitutes  an  experience  In  values 
and  Ideal.?.  We  In  America  cannot  possibly 
escape  a  materialistic  attitude  and  concept 
of  life  If  our  educational  process  Is  to  become 
materialistic. 

Germany  ought  to  be  an  example  for  us. 
She  is  in  part  the  fruit  of  her  own  educa- 
tional system  and  her  own  educational  phi- 
losophy. The  thoroughness  of  German 
scholarship  and  German  technical  and  scien- 
tific training  without  motivation  and  con- 
trol by  spiritual  Idealism  turned  from  every 
spiritual  and  cultural  concept  of  life  and, 
on  a  materialistic  foundation,  built  a  piii- 
losophy  of  might,  cruelty,  and  oppression. 

An  education  shackled  to  this  program 
chained  the  people  to  the  sanie  concept  of 
life.  And  we  have  been  witnessing  tho  most 
amazing  spectacle  of  all  time,  the  return  of 
an  apparently  educated  and  enlightened 
people  to  barbarian 

That  l.<!  Just  what  has  taken  place  in  Ger- 
many. The  whole  pher.omenon  shows  thnt 
triumphs  in  the  material  world,  thai,  miracu-    , 


lous  inventions  of  every  sort,  that  material 
wealth  and  progress,  are  external  to  the  soul 
of  man  or  enslave  the  soul  of  m.an  unles'-  the 
world  of  science  and  Invention,  unless  the 
world  of  transportation,  trade,  and  commerce 
Is  ruled  by  spiritual  and  cultural  concepts  cf 
life  or  by  men  who  are  governed  by  spiritual 
idealism  and  by  the  culturi'.l  traditions  and 
experiences  of  iiberal  arts  education. 

FRUITS  OF  VICTORT 

Everyone  knows  full  well  that  the  all-lm- 
portart  end  and  objective  for  America  and 
every  American  is  the  winning  of  the  war. 
No  one  possessed  of  common  sense  or  cf  love 
of  country  could  possibly  advccate  any  course 
that  would  Jeopardize  the  course  of  the  war 
or  postpone  victory. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to  win 
the  war  In  such  a  way  that  we  lose  the  fruits 
of  victory,  that  we  surrender  the  very  values 
for  the  preservation  of  which  we  fight.  And 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  we  can  lose  a 
great  deal  for  which  we  now  wage  war  if  we 
lose,  or  impair  Fcriously.  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion in  America.  There  will  come  an  end  of 
the  war.  There  will  come  the  honorable 
peace,  which  we  seek  to  secure  for  ourselves 
and  the  world.  There  will  come  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rebuild  cur  civilization  as  well  as 
our  country.  For  that  purpose  we  must  have 
men  educated  In  the  liberal  arts  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  stream  of  human  history, 
with  an  understanding  of  the  precious  values 
of  life,  and  with  an  appreciation  of  spiritual 
ideals. 


South  Carolina   Dictator  Gave   President 
War  Power 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOLTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti'.csdau.  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  therein  a  ncw.s  item  carried  in 
The  State,  published  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
January  10.  1943.  I  .--ubmit  the  following: 

SOUTH    CAROLINA    DICTATOR   C  AVE    PRLSIDENT    W  .'.R 
POWFH 

The  powers-of-the-Prcsident  clause  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  in  a 
very  real  sen.se  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
John  Rutledgc,  the  first  President  of  the 
first  Republic  In  America,  the  Republic  of 
South  Caiolina 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  war- 
time can  do  practically  what  he  pleases.  The 
powcrs-cf-the-Prcsident  clause  is  bo  written 
that,  without  violating  the  written  covenant, 
any  Chief  Executive  in  wartime  is  restrained 
only  by  his  conscience  and  his  political  sense 
of  expediency. 

Richard  Biirry.  in  his  definitive  biography 
of  John  Ftuiledge,  makes  an  excellent  con- 
tribution, not  only  to  the  history  of  South 
Carolina,  but  to  the  historical  knowledge  of 
Americn  In  It  he  tells,  among  many  other 
things,  how  the  Presidential  clause  came 
about. 

Rutlerige  wns  a  Delegate  to  the  Constltu- 
ticnal  Convention  from  South  Carolina  in 
1787  and  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  draft- 
ing ccmmatee  He  as.^igncd  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  first  draft  cf  the  Constitution  to 
Edmund  Randolph,  former  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  worked  with  James  Madison 
on  his  plans  for  a  constitution. 

Randolph  reported  back  with  an  executive 
clause  severely  limiting  the  Presidential 
power  at  all  times.  It  was  not  the  clause 
John  Putledge  (In  the  light  of  his  expcr.euce 
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as  a  wartime  executive  in  South  Carolina) 
thought  should  bind  a  President  of  the 
United  States  In  wartime,  so  he  struck  it  out 
and  inserted  the  succinct  words  now  in  the 
Constitution.  These  designated  the  Presi- 
dent "Commander  in  Chief  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  Union,  and  the  milltla 
of  the  several  States." 


Mrs.  Caroline  O'Day 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tua<clay  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Times  of  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y..  of  January  6,  1943.  eulogiiing  the 
late  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  Mrs. 
Caroline  OTDay: 

MRS.    CAROLINE    O  DAT 

l;i  the  person  of  Mrs.  Caroline  O  Day  of 
Rye.  Wisichester  had  Its  first  woman  Mem- 
ber Of  Congress:  in  fact.  Its  only  woman 
Mcmbrr  of  tiiat  legislative  body  to  date.  As 
•••uch.  although  elected  as  a  Representative 
at  large  ^rom  the  State  and  not  Irom  either 
Westchester  cougrtssional  di-stnct,  Mrs. 
O'Day  niiturally  brought  to  this  tour.ty 
through  her  widespread  activitiet  a  coi.s.d- 
erable  prestige. 

Foremost  in  her  admiration  for  the  social- 
service  reforms  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  ODay  displayed 
ingenuity  and  tkill  In  rallying  the  women  of 
this  State,  and  later  of  the  Nation,  to  a 
bu' king  of  these  pieces  of  legislation.  She 
did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  woman 
of  her  political  career  to  knit  together  the 
Democratic  women  of  this  county  and  of 
this  State  into  a  hard-working  force  which 
made  its  strength  felt  time  and  again  at  the 
polls. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  what  It-  well  known, 
that  in  her  congresaional  votes  Mrs.  ODay 
frequently  found  herself  at  odds  with  the 
views  of  a  large  majority  of  her  neighbors 
in  Weetchest*  r.  An  ardent  pacifist,  she  had 
opposed  selective  service  and  was  one  of  41 
Representatives  who  did  not  vote  on  the 
declarations  of  war  In  December  1»41.  Yet 
It  must  be  stressed  that  she  stuck  to  her 
convictions  courageou&ly  and  despite  embar- 
rassments in  her  contacts  with  Westchester 
ncr.hbors  retained  to  the  end  their  respect 
and  keen  friendship. 

Above  all.  Mrs.  O'Day  was  a  worker  for 
women:  she  believed  in  their  value  as  u  civic 
force,  and  she  saw  to  it  that  thl'^  force  was 
exerted  vigorously.  She  will  be  missed 
sorely  In  these  trying  times. 


The  Seventj-eifkth  Confres> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12.  1943 

Mr     BRADLEY    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaiier,  under  leave  grtini.d  to  extend 


my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  radio  broadcast  over  stations 
WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  WMAM. 
Menominee.  Mich.,  on  Sunday,  January 
10.  1943: 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congress  began  to 
function  on  Tuesday,  when  tjoth  major  par- 
ties held  their  party  conferences  or  cau- 
cuses. Both  parties  exhibited  a  considerable 
degree  of  harmony  in  these  party  meetings. 
Reports  from  the  Democratic  side  were  high- 
lighted by  Speaker  Raybtjrn  s  blunt  warning 
to  the  bureaucrats  that,  in  this  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  It  will  be  the  Congress  and 
not  the  biueaucrats  which  will  run  the  coun- 
trj'  and  write  the  laws  for  this  great  Nation. 
That  Is  a  hopeful  determination,  and  the 
Speaker  meant  what  he  said. 

In  our  Republican  conference  we  had  the 
opportunity  for  the  first  time  to  meet  the  In- 
coming Members,  and  they  are  certainly  a 
splendid  group;  which  gives  me  Increased 
confidence  that  they  will  be  responsive  Ui  the 
demands  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the 
pells  last  November  3 

As  our  leader.  Joe  Martin,  pointed  out.  we 
Republicans  are  no  longer  the  minority  party 
in  this  country.  True,  we  are  still  the  mi- 
nority party  in  the  Congress,  but  the  fact 
remains,  as  Mr  Martin  stated,  that  in  the 
election  last  November  3 — and  aside  from  the 
Democratic  solid  South— the  Republican 
Party  cast  over  one  and  one-half  million  more 
votes  for  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
than  did  the  Democrats 

Now  we  in  the  Republican  minority  in  the 
House  are  attacking  our  job  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  not  only  with  a  spirit  of 
enthtisiasm  and  a  full  sense  of  our  grave 
re?p>onsibillties  but  with  a  very  definite  pur- 
pose and  with  a  very  definite  program  for 
constructive  action  planned  In  advance  by 
our  Icddershlp. 

Lord  Stanley  once  observed  that  "the  duty 
of  an  opposition  party  was  very  simple;  It 
was  to  oppose  everything  and  propose  noth- 
ing." We  in  the  Republican  Party,  entering 
upon  our  duties  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gre-s  repudiate  that  statement.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  on  Novemt>er  3  last  de- 
manded that  we  repudiate  any  implication 
of  such  a  statement.  We  reci  gnize  that  pur- 
poseful action  demands  a  blueprint,  caie- 
fuUy  prepared  in  advance.  Representative 
Everett  M.  Dirksen.  leader  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  has  prepared  one  such  blueprint, 
which  I  think  is  a  bit  more  comprehensive 
and  a  bit  more  all  inclvisive  than  several 
other  blueprints  considered  by  cur  leader- 
ship; and  I  want  to  read  to  you  at  this  time 
Mr  DiRXSEN  8  statement  read  to  our  Repub- 
lican  conference   last  Tuesday 

'Republican  strength  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  by  popular  decree  brings  op- 
portunity end   responsibility. 

"The  people  expect  action  with  objective 
and  design. 

"Our  second  task  Is  peace — a  people's 
peace.  The  dogs  of  war  will  not  be  so  easily 
unleashed  If  the  people  have  a  voice  In  the 
peace. 

"In  a  world  where  legislative  power  Is  in 
eclipse  or  retreat,  we  must  sit  on  Judgment 
on  ourselves  and  restore  legislative  power  and 
prestige  by  overhauling  our  methods  and 
techniques  to  make  them  e3ectlve. 

"There  must  be  unrelenting  war  on  waste. 

"What  shall  It  profit  us  to  achieve  freedom 
for  all  the  world  and  lose  it  at  home.  We 
need  more  freedom,  not  less.  Labor  Is  en- 
titled to  freedom  from  oppressive  leaders, 
farmers  are  entitled  to  freedom  from  Federal 
promotion  and  pressure,  business  Is  entitled 
to  freedom  from  threats,  little  business  is  en- 
titled to  live,  the  middle  class  Is  entitled  to 
freedom   from   paternalism. 

"Between  the  extremes  of  the  turgid  twen- 
ties, the  tempestuous  thirties,  and  the  furious 
forties,  there  Is  a  middle  ground  of  sense  and 
sanity  where  we  can  take  our  stand  In  seek- 


ing complete  victory,  lasting  peace,  balanced 
government,  improved  public  service,  reduc- 
tion of  waste,  preparation  for  post-war  prob- 
lems, and  a  full  partnership  between  people 
and  government.  Here  is  what  we  Republi- 
cans propoee: 

"1.  A  unified  congressional  high  command 
to  better  serve  the  war  effort. 

"2.  A  Joint  committee  aided  by  a  technical 
staff  to  study  peace  proposals,  that  peace 
makers  might  not  become  prisonerb  of  public 
opinion. 

'3.  A  staff  cf  congressional  commandos  to 
explore  government  and  aid  in  a  scientifio 
attack  upon  waste,  overstaffing.  and  non- 
essential functions. 

"4.  Bold  action  on  the  economy  front  by 
liquidating  nonessential  agencies,  such  as 
Farm  Security  and  National  Youth  Admin- 
istrations. 

"5.  A  joint  committee  equipped  with  • 
staff  of  experts  to  study  p)06t-war  reconstruc- 
tion to  avoid  superboondoggllng. 

"6.  Elimination  of  subsidies  as  instruments 
of  complete  economic  control  and  the  resto- 
ration of  free  markets. 

"7.  Curtailment  of  camouflage  on  the  home 
front  by  removing  the  defense  label  from 
activities  not  essential  to  the  victory  effort. 

"8.  Supervision  of  powers  delegated  by 
Congress  by  means  of  a  Joint  committee  to 
cooperate  with  Executive  agencies  and  re- 
view the  formulation  and  administration  of 
rules  and  regulations. 

"9  P'-otection  of  the  public  through  Ju- 
dicial review  of  administrative  decisions. 

"10.  Complete  and  immediate  review  cf  ouf 
entire  tax  system  at  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels  and  prompt  consideration  cf  a  pay-as- 
you-earn  revenue  program. 

"11.  A  Baruch-type  committee  to  study  and 
recommend  fiirther  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 

"12  A  frank  statement  of  war  aims  in 
terms  which  people  of  tlie  United  States  and 
the  world  wlU  understand. 

"13.  Rationing  of  war  contracts  to  aid  small 
business. 

"14.  Abolition  of  all  regional  organizations 
for  war  and  nonwar  agencies  tu  eliminate 
waste,  lost  motion,  and  unnecessary  per- 
sonnel 

"15.  Complete  revision  of  patent  laws  and 
procedures  for  full  utilization  of  American 
genius  and  enterprise  in  the  post-war  period. 

"16.  Overhauling  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  to  make  it  an  effective, 
and  democratic  adjustment  agency  for  agri- 
culture by  eliminating  Federal  domination 
and  promotion,  the  elimination  of  promo- 
tional literature  and  pressure  procedures, 
elimination  of  unnecessary  regional  organiza- 
tions and  personnel,  limitation  of  per  diem 
services  of  county  and  community  commit- 
teemen, and  restoration  of  farm  freedoms. 

"17.  Establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Negotia- 
tion as  an  independent  agency  under  immedi- 
ate direction  of  Congress  for  the  renegotiation 
of  war  contracts. 

"18.  Repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934. 

"19.  Creation  of  a  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Reorganization. 

"20.  A  review  of  all  labor  legislation  and 
agencies  administering  such  legislation,  to- 
gether with  a  survey  of  the  manpower  prob- 
lem for  more  effective  Integration  in  the 
victory  effort. 

"21.  Establishment  of  a  Committee  of  Con- 
gress on  Civil  Aeronautics." 

From  time  to  time  other  items  will  be  added 
to  this  action  program 

As  usual  I  made  this  transcription  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  not  long  after  I  had 
heard  the  President  deliver  his  annual  mes- 
sage on  the  stat*-  of  the  Union  I  do  not 
intend  to  comment  at  any  great  length  on 
that  message  because  by  this  time  you  h-vc 
doubtless  all  read  the  speech  very  carefully 
and  have  read  many  of  the  various  commeats 


these  arc  Uie  most  enduring  things  iu  human    4    triumphs  in  the  material  world,  thai,  miracu-    i    John  Putledge  (In  the  light  ol  his  expcr.enca 
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thereon   given   by  political   experts,   byth   In 
and  out  of  Congress. 

Several  features  of  the  speech  In  general, 
however,  did  make  a  considerable  lmpres.slon 
upon  me. 

The  President  seemed  very  definitely  on 
the  defensive  from  a  political  viewpoint.  Of 
course.  It. Is  true  that  after  a  very  careful 
build-up  throughout  the  entire  speech,  he 
advocated  a  broader  social -security  system — 
or.  perhaps.  I  should  say  advocated  a  complete 
overhaul  of  our  present  social-security  pro- 
gram. This  had  been  previously  forecast  in 
the  newspapers  and  in  those  same  forecasts 
It  was  stld  that  the  President  doubtless  will 
submit  hla  cxn  Ideas  to  the  Congress  later 
and  that  hi.s  proeram  fur  the  reformation 
win  follow  closely  that  advanced  In  Eng- 
land I  hesitate  to  predict  Just  what  the  at- 
titude of  the  Congiess  may  be  m  this  matter, 
but  certain  It  Is  that  the  President's  sugges- 
tion In  his  speech  that  a  broad  social-security 
reform  be  Instituted  at  this  time  met  a  very 
chilly  reception  on  IxJth  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  Is.  of  course,  true  that  a  certain  amount 
of  applause  was  undoubtedly  heard  over  the 
radio,  but  to  one  observing  closely  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  you  could  see  that  that 
applause  emanated  only  from  the  compara- 
tively few  New  Dealer-s  still  retaining  their 
seats  m  the  House.  The  overwhelming  sen- 
timent seems  to  be  that  while  It  Is  perfectly 
proper  to  study  this  as  well  as  other  post- 
war meabures  at  present,  that  this  Is  not  the 
time,  however,  to  subordinate  an  all-out  war 
effort  to  social  reform. 

Another  observation  Is  that  everyone  In 
the  House  seemed  overjoyed,  and  accepted 
With  warm  approval,  the  Prtsldent's  recital 
of  our  recent  war  victories  on  the  several 
fronts,  and  his  prediction  for  a  European 
offensive  on  one  or  more  fronts  In  the  near 
future.  We  were -all  cheered  at  his  official 
accounts  of  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
American  industry  and  American  labor  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  all-out  war  produc- 
tion Tlie  one  thought  the  President  did 
not  stress,  however,  is  the  fact  that  .\mer- 
Ican  industry  and  American  labor  had  ac- 
complished these  miracles  despite  the  bun- 
gling ant  the  idiotic  handicaps  continually 
Impo.sed  upon  the  war  effort  by  autocratic 
bureaucrats  here  in  Washington.  The  Presi- 
dent did  allude  to  the  so-called  Washington 
madliouse  and  In  hli  very  allusion  to  this 
present  hubbub  In  Washington,  he  showed 
that  apparently  public  criticism  is  Retting 
und(  r  his  sltln  and  apparently  he  hi«  seen 
the  light  of  day  and  realizes  that  it  is  up 
to  his  own  executive  department  to  stop 
this  nonsense  down  here  and  get  their  feet 
on  the  grcimd  so  that  we  can  proceed  In  a 
more  orderly  and  sensible  manner  in  bring- 
ing about  the  earliest  possible  and  most 
com()lete  victory. 

One  thought  frequently  expressed  in  his 
speech  brought  warm  approval  from  all  of 
us,  and  more  especially  those  who  have  been 
following  the  developments  in  the  Pacific  war 
theater  and  that  was  the  overwhelming  and 
spontaneous  applause  every  time  the  Presi- 
dent alluded  to  the  magnificent  battle  being 
fought  by  our  prttven  true  friends,  the  Chi- 
nese. The  warmth  and  unanimity  cf  the 
applause  was  greater  at  the  mention  of 
China  and  at  the  mention  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  than  was  noticed  when  other  of  our 
allies  and  their  leaders'  names  were  men- 
tioned. This  applause  must  have  meant  a 
great  deal  to  the  Chinese  who  may  have  been 
listening  to  their  radios  back  in  their  own 
country,  because  observers  who  have  recently 
returned  from  the  China  sector  have  brought 
back  reports  that  China  is  not  getting  her 
fair  share  of  the  lend-lea.»e  arms  and  muni- 
tions, and  that  there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
Chinese  people,  to  say  nothing  of  Chiang 
Kal-sLek   and  his  valiant   armies,   were   be- 


comms  discouraged  and  were  losing  heart 
and  fiiith  in  our  pmmlse:;  to  give  them  the 
proper  support  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  It  must  not  be  forgotten— and  Is  not 
forgotten  by  the  American  Congress  at 
least— that  after  all  China  has  been  fighting 
this  war  longer  than  anyone  else  and  against 
greater  odds. 

And  lastly  as  you  listened  closely  to  his 
speech,  you  noted  a  marked  change  in  the 
President's  attitude.  No  longer  was  It  "I" 
this  and  "I"  that,  but  rather— and  for  the 
better  let  us  say — was  it  "we"  did  thl.s  and 
"we"  did  that,  and  let  us  take  hope  from  that 
changed  attitude  that  henceforth  the  Presi- 
dent Will  team  with  the  Congress  so  that  we. 
all  of  us,  and  we,  the  people,  can  proceed  In 
a  constructive  manner  to  win  this  war  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure cf  American  blood. 


Continuation  of  Select  Committee  Inves- 
tigating National  Defense  Migration 
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HON.  G^RGE  H.  BENDER 

CF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remiuks. 
I  wi.sh  to  include  the  following  letters 
from  Donald  M.  Nel.son.  Chairman,  War 
Production  Board;  Elmer  Davi.s,  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  War  Information;  and 
Claude  R.  Wickard.  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Apriculture.  urging  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Select  Committee  Investi- 
gating National  Defense  Migration: 

Office  of  W.ar  Information, 

Washington.  Jafiuary  9,  1943. 
Hon   John  H   Toi-an, 

Chairman,  Selfct  Committee  Investigat- 
ing    National     Defense     Migration, 
Washington.  D    C. 
Dear  Mr    Tolan:    At   the  outset  of  a  new 
Congre.':S,    I    want    to   express   my    hope    that 
your  Committee  Investigating  National    De- 
fense Migration  will  be  able  to  continue  the 
fine   work   it  has   done    In   the   past.      I  can 
think  (if  nothing  more  conducive  to  public 
confidence     In     the    Government     than     the 
knowledge    that   a   select   Committee    of    the 
Congress  la  constantly  at  work  on  the  criti- 
cal war  problems  with  which  the  committee 
deals. 

Cordially, 

El:jer  Davis,  Director. 


Department  of  Aciuculturi. 
Washington.  December  30.  1042. 
Hon    John  H.  Tolan, 

House  of  Ripresentatives. 

Dear  Mr  Tol-an  I  want  to  express  to  you 
and  your  fellow  m  mbers  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Defense  Migration  the 
appreciation  of  myself  and  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  fcr  the  contribution  your  com- 
mittee has  made  to  the  welfare  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  work  of  thLs  Department. 

During  the  2'^  years  that  your  committee 
has  been  In  existence,  it  has  produced  a 
greatly  needed  bcdy  of  constructive  infor- 
mation alXDUt  agricultural  labor,  the  lea-^t 
explored  and  one  of  the  most  vital  phases  of 
cur  farm  economy.  Your  committee  has 
built  up  through  its  painstaking  hearings 
and    research    throughout    the    country     the 


most  thorough  and  tlme'.y  body  of  facts  and 
opinion  that  we  have  today  on  the  problem 
of  farm  manpower  and  Its  relationship  to 
our  agricultural  and  National  economy. 

I  knfjw,  a.s  do  others  who  have  followed 
your  work,  cf  the  impartial  devotion  that  tha 
members  cf  your  committee  have  given  to 
this  investigation.  You  have  been  free  to 
criticize,  but  you  have  also  contributed 
knowledge  that  has  been  and  long  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  primary  source  of  pcvcrnmental 
action  and  public  understanding. 

While  all  considerations  for  the  pre.«ent 
must  be  bent  toward  victory  In  this  war.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  importance  cf  the  com- 
mittee's work  in  restoring  the  Natloii  to 
peace  and  order  when  the  war  is  won.  When 
farm  workers  come  back  to  the  land  and  we 
again  face  the  need  of  adjusting  cur  economy 
to  the  reemployment  of  millions  now  en- 
gaged in  military  or  war  activities,  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  your  commit- 
tee Will  without  doubt  be  an  Indispensable 
'ource  of  guidance  in  carrying  out  the  po!^t- 
war  Job. 

Will  you  please  convey  to  tl.e  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  to  your  stafi  cur 
appreciation  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  Important  and  useful  work  they 
have  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clavde  R.  Wickard, 

Secretarj/. 


War    PRODt-nioN    Board 
Waihi'igton.  D.  C  .  December  14.  I9i2. 
Hon.  John  H   Tolan, 

House  of  Represrntativca. 

Wa.thingtun,  D    C. 

De-ar  Congressma.n  Tolan;  A<?  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Cur.gre.s.s  draws  to  a  clo.se,  I  am  moved 
to  communicate  to  you  my  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  ycur  Committee  on  National 
Defense  Migration. 

It  is  now  many  months  since,  as  Director 
of  Purchases  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, I  first  appeared  before  your  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  effects  of  national  de- 
fense procurement  on  the  migration  cf  labor. 
Since  that  time  I  have  had  a  number  of 
opportunities  to  discuss  with  you  and  ths 
members  of  your  committee  the  problems  cf 
war  mobilization  as  they  have  developed  la 
all  their  complexity.  These  dlscu.vslons  have 
been  very  helpful  to  u",  both  in  stimulating 
thought  and  in  clarifying  problems  requiring 
policy  decision. 

One  of  the  most  import  and  practical  forc«s 
In  making  democracy  work  is  the  conere.'- 
sional  committee.  It  is  right  and  proper  that, 
however  the  chips  may  fall,  the  peopl'", 
through  their  duly  elected  repre.^entatlvis 
working  in  committees,  should  persistently 
seek  to  get  the  right  an-i^wers:  to  how  goveri.- 
ment  should  operate  and  should  persistently 
seek  to  appraise  the  caliber  of  the  people  to 
whom  administration  is  entru.-^ted  and  tl"» 
quality  of  their  administration. 

As  the  administrator  of  the  war-production 
progrtma,  I  can  testify  from  my  own  exp<  - 
rience  to  the  usefulness  of  such  commltteii 
as  yours.  Naturally.  I  have  not  necessarily 
agreed  with  all  testimony  before  congres- 
sional committees  nor  with  all  conclusions  of 
such  committees,  but  your  activities  ha^9 
been  a  constant  stimulus  to  me  and  to  ny 
organization. 

The  problems  of  migration  and  dlslocatlca 
of  our  population  arising  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  entire  war  program  are  with 
us  yet;  the  best  brains  and  hearts  of  all  of 
us  must  be  applied  to  solving  them  continu- 
ously through  this  period  and  fcr  some  im  « 
after  the  war  is  over.  I  hope  we  may  coi:- 
tinue  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  committee  a 
aid  and  guidance  in  this  difficult  field. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Do.NAij)  M  Nelson. 

Chairman. 
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A  Local  Hero  Comes  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  ifTW  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  L«! 
a  young  townsman  of  mine  home  from 
the  war  on  a  furlough  who  ha.s  such  a 
distingui.<^hed  record  that  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Concressiow.^l 
RicoRD  to  insert  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  News,  published  in 
Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.,  on  Deceml>er  12, 
1942.  He  is  23  years  of  ase.  is  a  captain 
In  the  Air  Corps,  and  has  thilce  been 
decorated. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A   LOCAL  nXMO  COMES  HOI  IK 

Not  BO  lont^  ago  Rob  Roy  Carruibers.  son 
of  Mr  and  Mr*  A  C  Carruthers.  wan  just 
anc^hcr  of  our  high-echool  boys  Today  he 
Is  Capt  RPb  Roy  Carruthers,  a  full-fled?*^ 
hero,  who  has  not  only  plaved  an  Important 
role  on  the  war  staKe  but  who  haM  now  come 
home  on  a  30-day  furlough— the  poese»or  of 
thrf  decorations  awarded  him  for  his  ex- 
ploits since  he  went  overseas  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago 

He  won  his  promotion  from  lieutenant  by 
BCte  of  bravepr  In  the  battle  of  Solomon  Is- 
lands, acta  which  also  brought  him  the  Silver 
Star  medal  He  received  the  Dlatlngulshed 
Crc-«  and  the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  aft^  his 
Bataan  fllRlus.  One  of  these  flights  was  for 
the  removal  of  General  MacArthur  from  a 
southwest  Pacific  island  to  a  place  of  safety 
in  Australia.  A  second  flight  was  to  deliver 
President  Quezon's  famUy  to  Australia. 

Naturally  enough,  many  local  on?anl2»tlons 
are  besieging  Captain  Carruthers  with  In/l- 
tatJons  to  speak  on  his  war  exptrlences.  He  is 
generously  consenting  to  make  several  ap- 
pearances, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tjefore 
h»  leaves  us  everyone  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  speak  No  young  man 
has  ever  given  this  community  better  reason 
to  be  proud  of  him.  and  we  are  proud  of  him 
As  long  as  he  ren^alns  with  us  we  shall  feel 
that  a  ti-uly  great  guest  is  in  our  midst. 


Uaeicployinect  CompeasatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ElEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  u_ider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inchide  the  following  address  by 
Mr.  W.  T,  Roberts,  a  mrmbor  of  the  Un- 
em.plojTneut  Compensation  Commicsion 
of  Ohio: 

Blnce  January  1.  1939.  1.045.4W  Initial 
claims  for  benefits  have  been  filed  and  10.- 
646.864  claims  continued.  Benefit*  paid 
amount  to  »74.1S'<,625.  and  at  the  preaent 
tune  the  fund  has  a  surplvis  of  approximately 
t370.C00,0C0. 

In  a  few  short  years,  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  has  accomplished.  In  a 
great  degree,  the  things  labor  claimed  for  It. 
It  has  Boftened  tbe  barsh  re«ulu  ol  unem- 


ployment and  preaervetl  the  dignity  of  un- 
employed worters  who  formerly,  durmg  un- 
employment, were  subject  to  poor  relief— 
often  going  hungry — and  exhausting  tlieir 
savings  which  left  many  of  them  heavily 
eiKiunbered  with  debts. 

The  law  i»  not  perfect,  but.  in  lime.  It  will 
be   improved  and  its  cbjecuves  will  be  in- 
creased.    Unemployment     ccmpensation     in 
America    Is   stlU    In    its    .nfancy.    and    many 
changes  wUl  be  made  both  legislatively  and 
administratively   to   increase  the  scope   and 
efficiency    In   meeting   the   problems   of    the 
worker  and  aar^ist  in  the  stabilization  of  em- 
ployment.    Through  past  itgislatlon  tlie  plan 
lor  determining  weekly  benefit  rates  has  been 
changed  increasing  the  average  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  approximately  82  50  per  week.    The 
waiting  period  has  tjeen  reduced  from  8  weeks 
to  2  weeks  and  the  duration  increased  from 
16  weeks   to   18  weeks,   and   the   metixxl  of 
payment  for  partial  unemployment  has  l>een 
6in.pMflcd.    Then  too.  the  machinery  fcr  ap- 
p>eais  has  been  improved  increasing  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Board  of  Review  and  giving  the 
Board  autoncK^y.     The  dec.slons  of  the  Board 
now  become  a  precedent  fcr  administration  In 
similar  caaes.     While  not  bound  by  the  or- 
dinary  rules   of   evidence   in    the   hearing   of 
appeais.  the  Board  of  Review  Is,  nevertheless, 
required  by  law  to   provide  procedure  given 
a  tair  hearing  to  the  parties  and  all  parties 
must   be   duly   notified   of    hearings  or   any 
final  action  of  the  Board.     Transcripts  of  tes- 
timony must  be  taken — all  of  which  delays 
the  puyment  of  t>enefits  In  appeal  cases.    This 
deity  will  apparently  prevail  to  some  extent, 
as  the  records  must  l>e  complete  In  anticipa- 
tion  of   the   appeal  eventually    reaching   the 
courts  even  thovgh  a  very  small  percentage  of 
appcils  get  to  the  ourts 

A  great  deal  of  effort  and  study  has  been 
made  to  decrease  the  lapse  of  time  in  appeal 
cases  between  the  filing  of  the  claim  and  the 
piiyment  of  benefits     In  the  mam.  we  have 
made  progress,  but  there  will  always  be  a  few 
c.isi  s  f^uffer  Inevitable  delays      For  inBtance. 
the  app>eal  arising  out  of  the  determination  cf 
claims  for  unemployment  through  a  stoppage 
of  work  pending  the  negotiation  of  the  1Q41 
contract  by  the  Appalachian  conference  has 
suffered  unu£uai  delay  which  the  Board  tried 
to  avert.    Following  the  filing  of  the  appeal 
in   an   attempt   to  set  down    a   hearing,   we 
found  that  many  of  the  miners  and  operators 
who  would  be  required  to  give  testimony  In 
the  ca.'c  were  busy  In  district  conferences  cr 
tied  up  with  the  Coal  commiss'.on  in  Wash- 
ington.    Some  of  the  division  agreements  in 
this  district  were  not  closed  up  unlll  Sep- 
tember or  October  1941.     Also,  during  a  ptrt 
of  that  time,  the  attorney  for  operators  was 
interested  in  a  settlement  and  appeared  with 
the  attornejrB  for  the  miners  belore  the  board 
of  review  in  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  settle- 
ment  but  the   effort   failed.     We   then   held 
preliminary  hearmgs   In  an  attempt  to  con- 
solidate the  29  appeals  affecting  about  8,000 
claims.    The  minerb,  through  Attorney  John 
Cinque,  Jr.  (who.  Incidentally,  has  very  ably 
handled  this  case),  were  willing  to  consolidate 
but  the  attorney  for  the  cperators  encoun- 
tered some  dlfftculty  and  this  caused  further 
delay.    After  feveral  days  elapsed  in  hearings 
It  was  learned  ttuit  Presidwit  Owens  was  Ul 
and  hearings  were  postponed  for  an  indefinite 
date     awaiting     President    Owens'    recoverj-, 
since  it  was  important  to  the  miners  that  his 
testimony  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.    This 
case  has  been  vrarmly  contested  and  the  rec- 
ords comnrlse  several  hundred  pages  of  testi- 
mony, briefs,  end  reply  bnefs.     Following   a 
study  of  this  vo.uininous  reccid,  the  botrd 
of  review  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  decision. 
May  I,  without  more,  say  briefly  that  I  am 
still  hopeftil  for  a  favorable  decision. 

The  board  of  review  has  rendered  decisions 
affecting  the  rights  of  claimants  to  compen- 
sation in  many  different  types  of  cases.  Some 
of  these  decisions  have  been  carried  to  the 
courts  azul  the  court*  have  reversed  the 
board  in  teytnl  instances. 


Tune  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the 
cases    involving    important    policies.      How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  decision  of  the  board  of  review  reversed 
by  tbe    appellate   court  of   this  district   and 
which   the   State   supreme   court   refused   to 
certify.     In  this  partlcualar  case,  the  board 
held  that  a  claimant  who  was  unable  to  fol- 
low his  usual  occupation  because  it  affected 
bis  heall2i  and  who  had  refused  an  offer  of 
such  work  would  be  entitled  to  benefits  for 
ensuing  untmployment  if  capable  and  avail- 
able for   other   work.     (It  has  always   betn 
the    board's    contention    that    the    law    in- 
tended compensation  should  be  paid  in  such 
cases.)     II  the  court  had  reversed  the  board 
on    a    question    of    fact,    nancly,    that    the 
claimant  was  able  to  contmue  iu  his  former 
work,   the   case   would   lose   some   of   Its  Im- 
portance.    But  tlie  oouil  ha*  htld,  in  effect. 
that  a  worker,  because  cf  Injury  or  the  effect 
of    the   work   upon   his  health,  is   un..ble   to 
continue   in    the    performance   cf    the    stimc 
work  offered  by  the  employer,  then  no  bene- 
fits shall  be  paid  even  though  claimant  was 
available  for  other  work. 

The   board   and    the    court   dlfler   on   the 
meaning   of    the    term   "reaaonubly   fitted." 
The  court  holds  the  term  "reasonably  fitted' 
applies  to  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
claimant.    The  board  has  held  the  term  not 
only  applies  to  the  experience  aiul  training 
of  the  worker  but  albo  to  the  effect  the  work 
has  upon  the  morals,  safety,  and   health   ol 
the  worker.     For   Instance,   shortly   alter  we 
began  to  pay  benefits  under  this  law  a  simi- 
lar case  arose  at  a  mine  In  Unicinvale  near 
Cadiz.     A   miner  had   an   Infection  near   his 
eye,  and  his  doctor  advised  him  not  to  work 
where    there   was   coal   diist.      The    claimant 
quit  his  work  inalde  the  mine,  tiled  a  claim, 
and   sought  other  work.     The  employer  of- 
fered   him    work    In    the    tipple,    which    the 
worker  n'fused  on  the  ground  that  tbe  dust 
in  the  tipple  would  prevent  the  infected  area 
from  healing.    The  board  held  that  the  term 
"reasonably  fitted"  applied  not  only  to  train- 
ing and  experience  but  also   to  the  effect  of 
dUEt   upon   this   worker  In    the  offered   em- 
ployment, which  endangered   the   health  of 
the   worker    and    that    the    worker    was    not 
"reasonably   fitted"  for  such   work.     Further 
finding  that  claimant  was  able  and  available 
for  other  work,  the  board  allowed  benefits 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  cases  rtmllar 
In  Issue,  and  It  would  probably  be  better 
to  correct  this  situation  through  legislation 
rather  than  through  costly  Utlgatlon  in  the 
courts. 

In  the  development  of  decisions  labor 
anticipated  the  law  would  be  liberally  con- 
strued to  accomplish  the  purposes  thereof. 
but  we  have  two  schools  of  thought  on  this 
topic.  One  school  holds  that  unemployment 
should  only  t>e  compensable  when  the  usual 
employer  was  unable  to  provide  work;  the 
other  school  holds  ttiat  unemployment  is  the 
Important  problem  and  does  nut  look  so  much 
to  the  cause. 

There  are  still  many  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  unemployment  compensation 
program.  For  the  Instance,  weekly  benefit 
amounts  and  the  duration  ol  benefits  should 
be  increased;  waiting  period  shcrtcred; 
coverage  broadened;  and  sea.'xinal  emp\'^7- 
ment  should  be  deleted  cr  amended  to  apply 
only  to  agricultural  products  The  provision 
for  a  predetermination  of  claims  and  the 
promoting  of  federalization  rre  further  prob- 
lems to  be  considered.  A  few  of  the  problems 
can  be  corrected  by  legislation  For  instance^ 
the  provision  freezing  the  rights  of  wor^«r* 
who  have  entered  the  military  service  Will 
expire  this  coming  year — not  much  If  any 
opposition  will  face  the  rcenaciment  of  this 
measure.  Just  what  consideration  the  Legls- 
lattire  will  give  to  tbe  controversial  Issues 
remains  a  question. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  talk  for  a  few  minuus 
on  a  subject  of  serious  concern  to  those  in- 
terested in  social  security;  namely,  what  art 
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we  doine:  about  the  post-war  period  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  victory  that  Is  to 
be  ovir«? 

Any  attempt  to  visualize  the  conditions 
facing  cur  Nation  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  post-war  period  will  require  that 
our  perspective  bf  adjusted  to  a  point  from 
which  we  must  view  it.  The  Importance  of 
'our  unemployment-compensation  program 
will  no  doubt  reach  new  heights  In  the  post- 
war pcricd  And  even  though  we  have  a 
sizable  reserve,  will  it  be  PuRicient  to  meet 
the  test?  One  group  proclaims  that  social 
reform  Is  not  in  keeping  with  the  times. 
Then  we  have  another  group  proclaiming 
that  now  Is  the  time  to  determine  how  the 
unemployment -compensation  program  can  be 
strengthened  to  meet  the  Impact  of  unem- 
ployment when  our  economy  system  changes 
from  war  to  peace.  What  kind  of  benefits 
will  be  ttest  suited  to  the  post-wnr  period? 
What  funds  will  be  required  at  that  time? 
How  should  these  funds  be  raised''  What 
additional  workers  should  be  covered?  How 
long  a  period  should  benefits  be  forthcoming? 
And  many  more  questions  which  indicate  the 
wusdom  of  being  prepared  to  cope  with  a 
situation  presenting  serious  problems. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tni't  fund,  held  In  trust  to  all  the 
States,  contains  approximately  »3.000  000  000. 
The  State  of  Ohio  hi\s  a  reserve  of  approxi- 
mately S270. 000.000  in  the  fund  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1942.  The  average  contribution  rate  for 
1942,  due  to  merit  rating,  will  be  about  1  21 
percent  of  pay  rolls.  This  will  produce  about 
$41,000,000  in  contributions  for  the  year  1942. 
It  is  contemplated  that  about  $15000000  in 
benefits  will  be  paid  during  1942.  This  will 
result  In  an  lncrea=-e  In  the  reserve  of  about 
»25000  000  for  this  year.  However,  the  rate 
for  1943  will  no  doubt  be  lower  because  more 
employers  will  qualify  for  merit  rating  and 
the  increa.-e  of  employment  in  1942  will  lower 
tlie  average  rate  for  1943.  Merit  rating  should 
be  waived  uniil  after  the  war  or  the  maxi- 
mum rates  should  apply  to  the  pay  rolls  In 
defense  plants. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  will  receive  $40,- 
000.000  in  1943  and  that  the  rate  of  bene- 
fits paid  in  1943  will  equal  the  amount  paid 
in  1942  Now  let  us  further  assume  that  the 
war  will  end  in  September  1943  (a  date  that 
Is  Inspired  by  mr.re  wishful  thinking,  no 
doubt)  and  at  which  time  we  will  have  ap- 
proximately $290,000,000  In  the  fund.  There 
are  approximately  2  40O.0O0  workers  covered 
by  the  Ohio  unemployment  compensation 
law  at  the  present  time.  The  trend  of  in- 
creasing employment  Indicates  this  number 
may  be  Increased  tn  2  500.000  in  covered  em- 
ployment. If  40  percent  (1.000.000)  of  these 
covered  workers  m  Ohio  were  to  become  un- 
employed sufficiently  to  draw  the  maximum 
benefits  of  18  week.>  for  1  year,  receiving  the 
average  weekly  benefit  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $13.  It  would  reduce  the  fund  by  $234.- 
000  000  This  would  decrease  the  reserve  to 
about  $56,000,000,  which,  plus  the  estimated 
contributions  of  $25,000,000.  would  bring  the 
total  reserve  balance  to  about  $81000,000, 
Now.  If  In  the  second  year  of  the  post-war 
period  30  percrnt  qualify  for  the  maximum 
benefits.  $178  000.000  would  be  needed  to  pay 
benefits,  wiping  out  the  reserve  and  leaving  a 
deficit  of  about  $75,000,000.  We  must  not 
forget  that  when  unemployment  Is  at  Its 
peak  contributions  are  much  lower  because 
of  reduced  pay  roils.  These  figures  are  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  demobilization  and 
reconstruction  period  will  bring  unemploy- 
ment to  a  high  peak. 

Many  Individuals  and  groups  (on  a  na- 
tional scale)  are  concerned  about  the  post- 
war period  Some  are  asking  questions. 
Some  are  trying  to  find  the  answers,  A 
workman  in  a  defense  plant  wants  to  know 
what  he  and  about  24,000,000  others  engaged 
in  producing  the  mimltions  of  war  are  going 
to  do  when  peace  comes  and  munitions  are 
no  longer  a  necessity. 


Peace  is  what  we  are  striving  and  praying 
for.  But,  mark  well,  my  friends,  the  preser- 
vntion  of  the  principles  of  democracy  will  not 
of  Itself  prevent  the  appearance  of  unem- 
ployment and  Its  companions — hunger,  na- 
kedness, and  suffering.  The  principle*  of  de- 
mocracy are  only  a  means  to  an  end — a  means 
the  majority  has  not  always  used  wisely. 

The  demobilization  of  several  millioiis  of 
our  boys.  Including  several  hundred  thousand 
from  Ohio,  will  swell  the  number  of  men 
who  must  either  find  wcirk  or  become  the 
recipients  of  unemployment  compensation  or 
some  governmental  subsidy  to  meet  their 
needs  in  the  post-war  period.  How  can  we 
answer  those  millions  returning  and  expect- 
ing to  find  work  when  peace  comes? 

Vice  President  Henry  A  WALLACt  envisions 
peace  will  bring  a  new  world  order  that  will 
establish  economic  guaranties  of  future  peace 
as  included  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  by  such 
measures  as  an  international  bank  and  an 
international  .system  of  public  works. 

On  November  5,  1942,  President  Rcxisevelt 
sent  to  Congress  a  report  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board.  The  report  vas  the 
result  of  a  2-year  study  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Owen  D. 
Young.  They  recommended  a  new  dfclara- 
tlon  of  rights  comprising  eight  points  and 
the  post-war  m'xiernizr.tion  of  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  the  Nation  under  a  na- 
tional transportation  agency  with  emphasis 
on  air  travel,  regional  consolidation  of  rail- 
roads, and  Federal  financing  of  railroad  im- 
provements as  public  works  projects.  The 
survey  is  one  of  a  series  of  six  special  reports 
analyzing  America's  post-war  problems  by  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  and  pro- 
poses social  sectirity  from  unemployment, 
sickness,  disability,  old  age,  or  death. 

Stuart  Chase,  economist.  In  a  report, 
states:  "With  productive  capacity  geared 
to  the  highest  level  in  history,  the  United 
States  will  emerge  from  this  war  equipped  to 
meet  the  minimum  living  standards  lor  every- 
one in  this  country  "with  ease,'  " 

The  National  Planning  Ass(jclation,  a  re- 
search organization  headed  by  Ch.-'.rles  E 
Wilson.  President  of  the  General  Electric 
Co,  and  composed  of  representatives  from 
government,  business,  'abor.  the  sciences, 
and  professions,  has  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  national  development  authority,  through 
which  the  benefits  of  modern  technology  and 
modern  capital  equipment  could  be  spread 
throughout  the  world  after  the  war. 

State  aid  In  financing  plans  lor  municipal 
construction  projects  to  employ  post-war 
Jobless  will  be  proposed  In  the  1943  New  York 
Legislature.  The  New  York  State  Commission 
for  Post-war  Public  Works  Planning  will  rec- 
ommend that  sufficient  funds  be  provided  so 
that  the  State  might  contribute  50  percent 
toward  the  cost  of  such  plans. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  an 
article  titled  •Plan  for  Post-war  Tomorrow.  ' 
by  Charles  E  Wilson,  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Electric  Co  ; 

"After  the  war,  if  we  follow  a  policy  of 
drifting,  we  shall  have  our  pre-war  head- 
aches plus  new  cni-'s.  We  shall  be  faced  by 
a  vicious  spiral;  men  laid  off  In  defense  fac- 
tories; hence,  less  purchasing  powers;  hence, 
other  factories  closing;  hence,  even  greater 
unemployment  rolls,  greater  relief  burdens, 
and  less  taxable  Income  to  support  them.  We 
know  how  deadly  such  a  spiral  Is  and  how- 
hard  It  is  to  stop." 

I  submit  these  reports  and  statements  in 
support  of  those  who  hold  that  the  post-war 
period  will  bring  new  heights  In  unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

Just  recently,  another  school  of  thought 
presented  a  picture  of  the  post-war  period 
They  contend  the  post-war  period  will  bring 
an  unprecedented  era  of  prosperity.  They 
cannot  see  the  need  of  providing  large  re- 
serves to  meet  the  Impact  cf  unemployment 
Ijecause  they  hold  there  will  be  Jobs  for  all. 
There  are  others  who  say  that  the  plants 
must  all  be  kept  operating,  otherwise  how  can 


we  keep  our  national  Income  high  enough  to 
produce  taxes  necessary  to  retire  our  national 
debt,  predicting  the  country  will  be  in  dire 
straits  if  the  debt  cannot  l>e  met.  Tiie  na- 
tional debt  In  the  post-war  period  will  be  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  then.  But  no  one 
should  be  heard  to  protest  now  for  we  dtslre 
to  preserve  our  democratic  institutions; 
furthermore,  to  accomplish  these  principles 
we  have  the  utmost  desire  that  our  sons  who 
are  fighting  this  war  be  properly  equipped  to 
carry  on  regardless  of  any  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  We  cannot  anticipate  that  fac- 
tories will  operate  In  the  post-war  period  Just 
because  the  country  Is  In  debt.  They  will 
operate  only  when  they  can  market  their 
products. 

It  Is  well  to  plan  public-work  projects  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed  in  the 
post-war  period.  But  what  assurance  can 
be  given  now  that  legislative  bixlies.  both 
Federal  and  State,  will  appropriate  funds  for 
ptiblic-works  projects  and  Increase  rur  na- 
tional debt  which  at  that  time  may  exceed 
$200.000  000.000.  You  all  recall,  no  doubt 
that  It  was  almost  Impossible  to  obtain  ap- 
propiiatioiis  for  public-works  projects  In  the 
midst  of  a  depression  when  the  national  debt 
was  only  a  few  billion  dollars.  Can  we  expect 
the  soions  In  peacetimes,  except  m  the  direst 
emergency  to  provide  additional  money  In  the 
face  of  a  $200  OOO.OOO.OCO  debt?  I'm  not  say- 
ing that  plans  for  providing  public-works 
projects  for  the  po-t-war  period  are  not  made 
in  good  faith.  I  believe  they  arise  from  the 
best  of  Intentions;  but.  one  group  may  pro- 
pose and  another  group  may  choose  to 
dispose. 

Great  Britain  has  repaid  all  the  money  be  r- 
rc.wed  during  the  last  depressiem  to  helj) 
finance  unemployment  insurance  and  has  ac- 
cumulated a  balance  In  its  fund.  It  is  ex- 
pected, if  the  war  continues,  their  fund  will 
double  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Suggestion?, 
of  organized  employers  that  a  reduction  be 
made  in  contribution  ra'es  and  labor  pro- 
posals for  increas<>d  benefits  wire  met  with 
the  answer  that  the  first  obligation  of  the 
British  Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
mittee Is  to  con.serve  funds  Personally,  I 
believe  benefit  rates  should  keep  pace  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  Now,  if  Great  Brit- 
ain, facing  a  life-and-death  struggle,  can 
evaluate  Its  whole  social-security  program, 
we  certainly  are  capable  of  doing  likewise. 
Therefore.  It  seems  to  me.  In  this  preamble  on 
post-war  conditions,  it  would  be  w^se  t«> 
predicate  our  program  on  the  theory  that  It 
will  bring  an  unprecedented  period  of  un- 
employment—  a  conditum  requiring  large  re- 
serves in  our  unemployment-compensation 
fund. 

It  is  highly  Importan:  we  do  not  forgei 
that  the  unemployment  compensation  lav/ 
in  America  was  the  blessed  event  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  No.  1.  The  law  emanated 
from  the  experiences  of  those  who  suffered 
from  lack  of  food,  clothing,  and  rhelter,  be- 
cause we  failed  to  provide  a  reserve  In  tlm« 
of  plenty. 

In  empha5izing  the  Importance  of  suffi- 
cient reserves.  It  would  be  like  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle  for  me  to  draw  the  attention 
of  this  convention  to  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  workers  suflerin; 
from  the  pangs  of  hunger  In  the  post-war 
period  would  become  a  threat  to  the  stand- 
ards erected  by  our  unions  Ijecause  they 
lacked  Income  maintenance  provided  by  un- 
employment compens.itlcn. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  A  difficult  period  of 
rehabilitation  will  follow  the  peace.  During 
that  period  soldiers  who  have  waged  war  and 
workers  who  have  produced  food,  clothes,  and 
weapons  will  need  a  bridge  over  which  they 
may  walk  with  dignity  above  the  chasm  cf 
unemployment  and  deprivation.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation,  more  than  any  other 
policy,  can  and  should  build  that  bridge 

While  the  first  order  of  business  will  be  to 
win  the  war,  the  several  nations  of  the  AUits 
should  be  planning  what  they  will  do  witu 
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thlB  victory  when  it  Is  won.  There  should 
be  an  understanding  between  the  Allied  Na- 
tions that  the  Atlantic  Charter  shall  not  be 
forgotten  with  the  achievement  of  victory. 
Further,  the  voloes  of  those  brave  men  who 
■re  doing  th?  fighting,  and  the  voices  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  providing  amu  and 
equipment,  shall  be  heard  at  the  peace  table. 
Let  our  plans  be  so  constructed  that  the 
power  of  victory  shall  not  create  seed  for  fur- 
ther wars — nor  be  used  to  sate  the  appetite 
of  those  on  the  winning  side  who  may  have  a 
lust  for  conquest.  Let  th.?  plans  for  peace 
be  that  all  nations  of  the  world,  both  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished,  shall  be  com- 
pelled by  a  world  court  to  abide  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  "four  freedoms  ';  ( 1 »  Freedom  of 
f^peech  and  expression;  (2)  freedom  of  religion 
and  worship;  (3)  freedom  from  want;  (4) 
freedom  irom  fear.  Whether  this  world  court 
be  set  up  in  a  league  of  nations,  a  confedera- 
tion of  all  nations,  or  a  united  states  of  the 
world  Is  not  bo  Important  ns  the  fact  that 
In  the  enforcement  of  rules  to  recognize  tlie 
Just  rights  of  states  It  Is  far  better  that 
police  powers  be  controlled  by  the  forces  of 
Justice  than  to  permit  the  forces  of  evil  to 
menace  and  endanger  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

We  tried  living  in  iaolatlon  with  the  hope 
that  as  a  nation  we  could  continue  to  live  in 
peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  ob- 
setved  the  Fascists  pillage  Ethiopia,  the  Japs 
ravifch  Manchvikuo  and  China,  the  Naiiia  in- 
vade Austria  and  rape  Czechoslovakia.  We 
were  wholly  sympathetic.  We  deluded  our- 
Btlves  into  thinking  that  iuch  acts  of  war- 
lords were  no  concern  of  oure.  We  thought 
our  peace  was  not  endangered.  Today  mil- 
lions of  our  sons  are  facing  the  dangers  and 
horrors  of  these  same  warlords,  as  they  battle 
the  ruthless  enemy.  Yes;  the  breasts  of  our 
sons  are  bared  to  those  who  would  make  con- 
quest with  the  sword.  Our  sons,  the  sons  of 
your  generation  and  mine,  are  facing  modern 
ceath-deallng  weapons  because  our  genera- 
tion did  not  face  Its  responsibilities  in  the 
past.  It  was  our  re^onaibUlly.  but  we  left  It 
Taj  our  children. 

Yes;  the  time  to  plan  an  approach  for  a 
more  permanent  peace  and  new  world  order  is 
now  It  will  give  incentive  and  Impetus  to- 
ward winning  the  war.  It  will  brighten  the 
beacon  lighting  the  pathway  to  victory. 

It  is  Inspiring  to  note  that  labor  fully  real- 
ifies  that  victory  is  dependent  upon  produc- 
tion. The  mines,  mills,  factories,  farms,  and 
workers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  exceed  the 
estimated  quota  of  planes,  sliips,  tanks,  guns, 
and  munitions  vitally  necessaiy  to  equip  our 
military  forces  fighting  the  enemy  on  many 
fronts.  Lnlxjr  Is  willing  to  sacrifice  and  eager 
to  cooperate,  for.  as  a  group,  labor  has  mere 
at  stake  to  this  war  than  any  other  group  in 
our  land.  Let  us  not  forget  that  here  in  this 
representative  democracy  labor  enjoys  many 
rights  and  privileges  obtained  through  the 
exercise  and  freedonr  that  peoples  of  nations 
conquered  by  Hitler  can  never  hjpe  to  enjoy 
until  dictators  are  destroyed  and  peace  reigns 
throughout  the  world. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Members  of  the 
SeTenty-cigbtli  Concres$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISOON8IM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jantutm  12.  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord ,  I  Include  the  following  article  printed 
in  the  Farm  Journal  of  January  1943 : 

Gentlemen,  you  are  heartily  welcomed  to 
your  duties  by  the  farmers,  and  by  the  whole 
people,  of  the  United  States. 

We  rejoice  that  two-party  government  Is 
restored  to  the  extent  that  a  numerous  mi- 
nority can  again  be  heard  in  cur  national 
legislature.  We  expect  that  Congress  sh'dl 
again  debate  and  write  cur  laws,  and  the 
bureaucrats  shall  no  longer  have  their  wishes 
rubber-stamped.  You  are  our  nearest  part 
of  the  Government.  You  are  the  equal  of 
the    executive    and    of    the    Judiciary 

Our  whole  Interest  now  Is  in  two  thinps. 
The  first  Is  victory  over  our  foreign  enemies. 
The  second  is  that  the  powers  of  us,  the  peo- 
ple, shall  not  be  destroyed,  either  directly  or 
by  indirection. 

In  total  war  we  expect  to  lend  to  our  Gov- 
ernment a  good  many  of  our  normal  pre- 
rogatives; we  must  center  all  necessary  power 
where  It  can  be  exerted  in  the  common  ctuse. 
But  for  every  power  we  lend,  we  want  a 
demand  note  providing  for  its  prompt  return 
at  the  earliest  proper  time.  See  to  that 
for  us. 

Events  ol  the  past  year  prove  that  censor- 
ship has  been  used  to  cover  up  blunders  that 
you  and  we  should, be  told  the  truth  about, 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  knows.  Will  you  h«ve 
that  stopped?  Tell  us  the  bad  news  so  we 
can  then  believe  the  good  ne«-8. 

Washington  and  the  whole  country  are 
overrun  with  paper  patriots  and  plain  pay- 
rollers.  Cant  you  cut  out  and  off  enough 
appropriations  to  get  rid  of  several  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  these?  War  le  our  only  Job, 
probably  for  years.  After  we  figure  up  cur 
new  taxes  we  are  going  to  be  pretty  mad 
whenever  we  see  or  hear  of  a  single  paper- 
pusher  or  payroller  who  Isn't  absolutely 
needed.  How  about  contributing  a  few  hun- 
dred whole  boards,  bureaus,  and  all  tlie  other 
dead  timber  to  the  scrap  pile? 

V/e  can't  always  tell,  from  out  here,  which 
bills  are  Intended  to  help  win  the  war  and 
which  are  calculated  to  slip  over,  under  the 
cover  of  war,  schemes  that  have  no  good  in- 
tentions. We're  depending  on  you  to  use  a 
flne-tooth  comb  on  anything  etisplclous 

We  want  to  do  everything  to  win  the  war. 
But  we  dont  want  to  wante  any  time  on  wild 
goose  chases,  and  we  resent  any  needless 
pushing  around. 

Further,  we  want  to  be  trusted  and  we 
want  our  home  people  to  be  trusted.  Tell 
the  bureaucrats  that  if  they'll  let  us  knew 
what  Is  to  be  done,  we  can  often  figure  out 
the  details  here  lots  better  than  their  city 
boys  can  do  It  for  us. 

Tell  them  they  can  count  on  us.  Our  ini- 
tiative will  get  more  done,  quicker  and  bet- 
ter, than   their  regimentation. 

Free  people  can  do  anything,  even  tight  a 
total  war,  better  than  regimented  people. 

We  have  hired  you  to  do  some  work  that 
has  been   rather  neglected   at  times  lately. 
That  Is  to  represent  us, 
Hope  you  do  all  right. 
Sincerely, 

The  Homz  Polks. 


Twenty-five-Thousand-DoUar  Salary 
Limitation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  WSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  plan  to  confiscate  all  income,  Includ- 


ing salaries,  in  the  United  States,  above 
$25,000  is  an  idea  taken  from  the  party 
platform  of  the  Communist  Party  of  1928; 
It  has  many  sponsors  among  the  Com- 
munists occupying  key  positions  In  the 
Government,  not  because  it  will  produce 
income,  but  because  it  will  weaken  the 
educational,  charitable,  and  religious  in- 
stitutions of  this  Republic.  Notwith- 
standing that,  this  program  of  confisca- 
tion has  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  I  feel 
those  who  have  the  welfare  of  our  free 
institutions  at  heart  should  read  the 
article,  reprinted  from  the  Cornell 
Alumni  News  of  December  10. 1942,  which 
I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Salakt   LiMrr   Attbctb   Untvdieitt — Govsxm- 

tsTtrr  REsraicncK  to  •25,000  Mat  Snuouai-T 

Cm  GriTB  to  Co«n«ll 

(By  Provost  H,  W.  Peter? ,  1914) 

Passase  of  the  antl-lnflatlon  law  by  Con- 
gress in  October  was  followed  immediately  by 
a  Pre^dentlal  directive  ar.d  a  series  of  regu- 
lations from  James  P.  Byrnes.  Director  cf 
Economic  Stablll2atlon.  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  wages  and  salaries  One  of  these 
regulations,  the  so-called  $25,000  salary-limi- 
tation decree.  Is  causing  great  concern  among 
those  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  charitable 
institutions  which  depend  on  private  philan- 
thropy. Studies  made  by  qualifled  repre- 
sentatives of  such  institutions — churches. 
hospitals,  charitable  foundations,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  United  Service  Organizations,  oom- 
mimlty  chests  and  councils,  privately  sup- 
pa  ted  colleges  and  universities — all  Indicate 
that  if  this  regulation  is  allowed  to  stand 
It  will  seriously  curtail  gifts  from  large  donors 
during  the  next  2  years  and  may.  if  continued 
beyond  19*4.  eventually  force  affected  insti- 
tutions to  limit  their  services  or  to  appeal  for 
direct  Federal  subsidies. 

CEBCXATION    LIMITS  GIFTS 

Section  4010,10  of  the  regtilations  specifies. 
In  brief,  that  after  January  1,  1943,  no  em- 
ployee may  be  paid  or  may  accept  salaries 
which  will  leave  him  more  than  $25,000  after 
paying  his  Federal  Income  taxes.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  however,  an  employee 
may  be  paid  or  may  accept  additional  sums 
for  specific  pvirposes,  such  as  life  Insurance 
commitments  and  p*her  fixed  debt  obliga- 
tions, provided  that  he  establuhes  that  he 
cannot  meet  these  obUgatloas  'after  resort- 
ing to  his  income  from  all  sources  •  •  • 
without  disposing  of  assets  at  a  substantial 
financial  loss  resulting  in  undue  hardship." 

With  regard  to  charitable  couulbutlou*. 
the  regulations  provide  that  "In  any  case  in 
which  an  employee  establishes  that  his  in- 
come from  all  sources  is  insufficient  to  meet 
payments  cuetomarUy  made  to  charitable, 
educational,  or  other  organizations  described 
In  section  23  (C)  of  the  code,  without  result- 
ing In  undue  hardship,  then  an  additional 
amount  sufflcient  to  meet  such  payments 
may  be  paid  or  authorized  to  be  paid  to  or 
accrued  to  the  account  of  any  eniployee  or 
received  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
even  though  it  exceeds  the  amount  otbtr- 
wise  computed  under  paragraph   (A)." 

It  is  evident  that  the  word  "customarily" 
is  subject  to  varying  Interpretations  and  will 
have  to  be  clarified  before  a  man  of  large  sal- 
ary can  iLnow  how  much  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  give  to  a  charitable  organization. 

The  Interpretation  of  "undue  hardship" 
also  rna)ct^  it  impossible  for  an  individual 
taxpayer  coming  under  the  directive  to  make 
charitable  gifts  in  advance  of  a  .special  rullrig 
on  his  case  from  the  Treasury  Department 
throtigh  his  employer,  who  must  complete 
the  arrangement  between  the  Treasury  I>e- 
partment  and  the  taxpayer.  If  the  taxpayer 
and  the  employer  should  make  In  advance  an 
arrangement  subsequently  tjverruled  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  both  would  be  subject 
to  criminal  prosecution  and  fines. 
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to  do  when  peace  comes  and  munitions  are 
no  locger  a  necessity. 


There   are   others   who  say   that    the    plants 
must  all  be  kept  operating,  otherwlic  how  can 


win  the  war.  the  several  nations  of  the  AUks 
should  be  planning  what  they  will  do  wltti 
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HITS  IMPORTANT  INSTITCTIONS 

Certainly  these  regulations  remove  the  in- 
centive to  charitable  givmi?  which  has  been 
Incorporated  in  every  tax  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years,  because,  to  make  a  gift 
Irom  salary  above  the  »25  000  limit,  the  tax- 
payer must  not  only  establish  that  the 
p mount  Is  •customary"  but  must  also  prove 
that  he  could  not.  without  •'undue  hardship." 
make  the  gift  from  other  Income  or  from 
capital. 

If  the  regulation  Is  narrowly  Interpreted 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  indicated  by 
recent  statements,  several  results  seem  In- 
evitable: (1»  Annual  gifts  from  donors  who 
receive  large  salaries  will  be  materially  cut 
diwn  or  eliminated;  (2)  a-s  present  large 
donors  drop  cut.  there  will  be  no  new  ones 
to  take  their  places  so  long  as  salaries  are 
Xrozen  and  there  is  no  Incentive  to  make 
donations  larger  than  ••customary"  amounts. 
Even  if.  on  the  mof.t  optimistic  basis  possible. 
It  were  assvimed  that  the  amounts  of  gifts 
from  donors  with  large  salaries  remained  sta- 
tionary, the  result  would  be  harmful  to  such 
organizations  as  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions, the  Red  Cross,  and  the  community 
chests  and  councils,  all  of  which  are  asking 
for  "icrensed  gifts  because  of  the  expansion 
of  their  activities  demanded  by  the  war.  It 
may  we.l  prove  disiustrous  to  many  small 
colleges,  which,  with  decreased  enrollments 
becaiu^e  of  the  drafting  of  students  for  mili- 
tary service,  must  sevk  additional  gifts  to 
carry  them  through  the  crisis. 

CORNELL  WILL  SUFFER 

Cc  .lell  has  a  number  of  donors  with  large 
Incomes,  some  cf  whom  receive  very  high 
salaries.  Their  substantial  gifts  In  recent 
years  have  been  usfd  for  such  valuable  uni- 
versity purpo.-;es  as  much-needed  buildings, 
faculty  salurks,  Fchol.irshlps,  research,  and 
Important  future  university  developments. 
Thefe  donors  be'.ieve  In  Cornell  and  its  fu- 
ture, but  It  Is  d'fllcult  to  see  how  they  can 
continue  to  carry  out  their  benevolent  Inten- 
tions In  the  light  cf  these  new  restrictions. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  all  Cornelllans 
Immediately  make  known  to  their  Congress- 
n-.en  and  Senators  the  serious  eflects  of  this 
situation  on  their  university. 

Even  such  harmful  con.sequenres  might  he 
accepted  without  widespread  and  determined 
protest  If  It  were  clear  that  the  $25,000  salary- 
limitation  regulation  would  raise  consider- 
able sums  to  aid  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  war  effort.  The  regulation  seems  not  to 
have  been  designed,  however,  to  produce  that 
result  A  prev.cu.s  Treasury  proposal,  which 
Would  have  lev.ed  a  100  percent  supertax  on 
all  Incomes  over  $25,000  was  disapproved  by 
Congress.  Under  the  present  rule,  as  Chair- 
man Waltfr  F  George  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  pointed  out,  the  amounts 
above  Ihf  salary  limit  do  not  go  to  the 
Treasury  but  are  retained  by  the  em- 
ployer Senator  GroacE  has  publicly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  $25,000  limitation  will 
therefore  cost  the  Treasury  revenue  Instead  of 
Increasing  Itj  receipts,  since  the  companies 
will  pay  lower  income  tax  rates  on  the 
amounts  retained  than  the  taxpayers  would 
have  paid  on  them  under  the  present  Income 
tax    law. 

Tlie  same  point  was  made  by  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Jr  .  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York 
•Times.  ••Tlie  salary  limitation,"  he  said, 
••makes  nobody  contribute  anything  On  the 
contrary,  it  takes  from  the  high-salaried  man 
most  of  his  power  to  contribute  In  taxes  and 
probably  all  hl.'^  power  to  contribute  by  gift 
or  boncV  purchase.  Not  a  cent  of  the  money 
of  which  It  deprives  him  Bi:)es  to  Uncle  Sam. 
It  benefits  only  the  employing  corporations 
If  (and  It  is  a  big  If)  they  can  get  the  same 
services  at  a  reduced  rate" 

There  is  evidence  that  the  directive  will 
come  undtr  congressional  scrutiny  In  the 
near  futuRP.  for  numerous  other  reasons  be- 
sides tho«*  cited  here.    In  the  meantime,  the 


United  Service  Organizations  and  the  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils.  Inc  .  have  asked 
the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  for  a 
liberal  Interpretation  of  the  present  regula- 
tion They  have  .suggested  that  "customary" 
contributions  be  Interpreted  to  mean  15  per- 
cent of  the  donors  net  Income,  even  though 
In  former  years  he  may  not  have  given  away 
the  full  percentage.  Such  a  ruling  would  be 
in  line  with  the  permissive  provisions  of  the 
present  Income-tax  law  and  would  be  an 
immediate  stimulus  to  generous  glvlr.g  to 
charitable  and  educational  institutions  pend- 
ing a  final  decision  on  the  principles  involved. 

FURTHER     RESTRICTIONS     PROPHESIED 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
feems,  at  the  moment,  however,  to  contem- 
plate still  further  restrictions.  It  has  been 
strongly  suggested  that  the  President  may  atk 
Congress  to  apply  the  $25,000  limitation  to 
income  from  all  other  sources  as  well  as  sal- 
aries. Passage  cf  such  an  act  would  immedi- 
ately bring  additional  curtailments  of  philan- 
thropic gift.-^  from  the  affected  taxpayers,  and 
would  be  another  serious  blow  to  charitable 
and  educational  Institutions  throughout  the 
country. 

EScports  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
philanthropic  gifts  as  rep<iried  in  Federal  In- 
come-tax returns  estimate  that  between  10 
and  20  percent  of  the  total  amount  given  an- 
nually for  charitable  and  educational  pur- 
jKise.s  by  Individual  taxpayers  comes  from 
those  having  net  taxable  incomes  of  $50,000 
or  more.  Most  of  these  taxpayers  will  be  af- 
fected by  any  regulations  limiting  net  Income, 
after  Federal  taxes,  to  $25,000.  Colleges  and 
universities  are  especially  dependent  on  these 
do'.iors,  because,  unlike  the  Red  Cross,  the 
community  funds,  and  similar  organizations. 
they  cannot  make  widespread  appeals  to 
large  numbers  of  persons  In  the  lower  Income 
groups . 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  delve  Into  the  social 
and  political  Implications  of  the  $25,000  in- 
come-limitation program,  significant  as  those 
are.  to  indicate  that  here  is  a  problem  calling; 
lor  keen  scrutiny  and  thorough  discussion  by 
Congress  and  the  people  It  represents.  Any 
program  whlcli  tends  to  dry  up  so  important 
a  source  cf  philanthropy  at  a  time  when 
philanthropic  institutions  are  already  hard 
pressed  to  finance  essential  services  will  have 
repercu.^sions  m  every  couuuunity  throughout 
the  Nation. 


Sect  Demand  for  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Robert 
L.  Norton,  from  the  Boston  Post  of 
December  27.  1942: 

Eees  Demand  fob  Kennedy— House  Leader 
McCoRM.\cK  Finds  Movement  To  Draft 
His  Genius  to  Amekicas  War  Effort 

(By  Robert  L.  Norton) 
In  his  discussion  of  national  affairs  and 
the  problems  which  will  face  the  next  Con- 
gress, majority  leader  of  tha  House.  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  took  occasion  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  talents  and  genius  of  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy  will  be  used  In  the  war  effort. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  won- 
d3rment  why  the  President  has  not  drafted 
the    former    Ambassador    to    Great    Brluiu. 


Recently  Mr.  Kennedy  was  s  White  House 
guest,  but  what  came  out  of  his  meeting 
with  the  President  was  never  revealed. 

It  Is  Interesting,  because  of  the  Intlmats 
personal  relations  which  Congressman  Mo 
CoRMACK  enjoys  with  the  President  as  tie 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  House, 
that  he  urges  the  drafting  of  Joe  Kennedy 
In  the  war  effort. 

Said  Mr.  McCormacki  •Joe  Kennedy  is  one 
of  my  personal  friends.  I  consider  him  one 
of  the  outstanding  Americans  of  this  gener- 
ation. He  Is  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability, 
dynamic  personality,  a  real  leader,  and  one 
who  gets  rcf^ults.  What  we  need  In  this  war 
effort  is  men  In  all  spheres  of  war  activity 
who  are  real  leaders,  and  Joe  Kennedy  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  In  our  Na- 
tion. He  IS  a  great  organizer.  He  Is  able  to 
pick  up  the  loose  ends  of  an  uncertain  ac- 
tivity, piece  them  together,  make  a  cohesive 
organization  out  of  them,  and  get  the  best 
restilts  possible  In  the  quickest  time  pos- 
s  ble.  The  availability  of  Joe  Kennedy  to 
the  President  Is  certain  and  definite,  and  I 
hope   his   services   will    be   utilized   quickly." 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  in  Washing- 
ton that  Mr  Kennedy  be  named  as  special 
envoy  of  the  President  to  the  Irish  Republic. 
Eack  of  this  suggestion  Is  the  thought  that 
the  former  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
might  be  able  to  effect  the  transler  of  bases 
In  Southern  Ireland  to  the  American  armed 
forces. 

MIGHT    err     IRISH     BASES 

It  has  been  Intimated  to  the  President  by 
rien  high  up  In  the  Government  of  Eire  that 
Kennedy  Is  the  one  American  who  might  be 
able  to  negotiate  the  use  of  these  bases  by 
our  armed  forces.  It  Is  emphasized  from 
these  responsible  sources  at  the  same  time 
that  under  no  consideration  would  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Eire  consent  to  the  use  of  thess 
bases  by  Great  Britain. 

A  leading  member  of  the  Government  of 
the  Irish  Republic  has  sent  word  to  Mr, 
Roosevelt  that  former  Ambassador  Kennedy 
Is  the  one  American  In  whom  De  Valera 
and  the  Free  State  Government  places  Im- 
plicit confidence. 

With  the  likelihood  nf  a  great  expedition- 
ary force  being  landed  In  western  Europe 
during  1943,  the  Importance  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  bases  by  the  American  Army 
is  apparent. 

The  spearhead  of  our  attack  will,  of  course, 
be  launched  from  the  British  Isles,  and  ws 
have  huge  forces  of  men  and  equipment  In 
northern  Ireland  tcxlay.  It  would  be  of  ex- 
traordinary advantage  If  these  bases  could 
be  used  by  the  American  Army. 

AIDS    MAINTAINING    SUPPLY    LINS 

If  they  were  turned  over  to  our  armed 
forces,  their  use  would  also  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  constant  source 
of  supply  from  the  United  States  to  our 
armed  forces  which  will  occupy  Europe  and 
eventually  march  to  Berlin.  With  these 
bases,  the  fighting  forces  of  the  United 
States  would  be  In  a  much  better  position 
to  dominate  the  northern  Atlantic  and  to 
meet  the  menace  of  the  German  submarines. 
They  would  also  be  invaluable  should  Hitler 
invade  Spam. 

It  Is  expected  that  some  announcement 
as  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Kennedy  In  the  war 
effort  may  be  announced  from  Washington 
within  a  short  time.  It  Is  a  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  powerful  men  In  the  executive 
branches  of  governm.ent,  as  well  as  In  Con- 
press,  are  urging  that  Mr.  Kennedy  bs 
drafted. 

VAST  TASK    rOI    CONCKXSS 

The  new  Congress  will  assemble  January 
6.  The  make-up  of  the  House  will  be  223 
Democrats,  209  Republicans.  1  Farm-Labor, 
a  Progressives,  and  1  American  Laborlte  In 
the  Senate  there  are  57  Democrats.  38  Re- 
publicans, and  1  ProgresstTS.    This  Congress 


bldo  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
In  our  history.  It  Is  clear,  as  a  result  of  the 
election,  that  it  will  be  far  less  amenable 
to  the  liifltiencc  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  was 
the  precedint'  Congress.  It  Is  therefore  ex- 
pected to  show  a  contrasting  degree  of  In- 
dependence It  is  quite  within  the  realms 
of  possibility  that  this  Congress  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of 
the  peace  Also,  It  will  have  before  It  the 
tremendous  problem  of  post-war  planning 
end  the  readjustment  of  our  national  econ- 
omy, so  that  chaotic  conditions  shall  not 
persist  in  the  world,  following  the  end  of 
the  war. 

CLOSE    TO    WAR   PROCRAT*! 

No  man  In  public  life  Is  better  acquainted 
With  the  problems  of  government,  or  the  in- 
ner working  of  Congress,  than  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK  He  has  the  confidence  and  warm  per- 
Rrnal  regard  of  the  President. 

No  Other  Member  oi  Congress  is  mere  closely 
Informed  as  to  our  war  program,  and  par- 
ticularly the  program  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  nrmed  forces.  Of  necessity,  as 
one  of  the  major  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  Mr  McCormack  Is.  of  course,  commit- 
ted to  the  administration  program.  He  Is.  In 
efTect,  the  ncht  hand  of  the  President  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

However.  Mr  McCormack  Is  realistic  enough 
to  view  the  situation  confronting  the  next 
Congress  and  the  many  problems  which  will 
be  encountered  from  an  Independent  stand- 
point. In  his  contact  with  the  President,  Mr. 
McCormack  Ls  not  a  'yes'  man.  He  has  the 
established  reputation  in  Washington  of  call- 
ing thln5;s  as  he  sees  them  and  of  being  titterly 
frank  with   the   President. 

rACr.S  GRAVE  PROBLFMS 

This  likely  accounts  for  the  confidence 
Tvhlch  Mr.  Rcjosevelt  has  Imposed  In  him. 
The  Boston  Congreseman  has  one  of  the  best- 
trained  political  and  analytical  minds  of  any 
Member  of  the  National  Legislature. 

In  our  discussion  with  Mr.  McCormack  we 
took  up  categurically  some  of  the  problems 
which  will  confront  this  historical  session  of 
Conjresis.     Thus: 

1  What  is  the  outstanding  job  of  the  new 
Congress? 

••To  do  everything  from  a  legislative  angle 
m  cooperation  with  the  Commander  In  Chief 
and  our  mllltriry  and  naval  leaders  in  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
Is  no  time  for  partisan  or  obstructive  criti- 
cism. At  a  time  when  this  generation  Is  on 
trial,  when  we  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
Winning  the  war  and  preserving  our  country 
and  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands,  we  should 
utilize  every  ounce  of  strength  In  that  direc- 
tion 

CONSTRUCTIVE    CRITICISM    WELCOMED 

"No  one  for  an  Instant  objects  to  construc- 
tive criticism  In  my  opinion.  It  wou'.d  be  a 
serious  mistake  at  a  time  like  this  for  the 
press  and  Individuals  to  cease  all  criticism  of 
Government  acts  and  policies.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  lor  men  In  public  life  to  cease  to 
make  proper  and  constructive  criticism.  But 
picayune  utterances,  sniping  statements,  half 
truths  and  falsehoods,  the  dividing  of  our 
jH>ople,  are  destructive  and  not  constructive. 
The  one  big  question  that  should  address  It- 
self to  all  of  us  In  our  actions  and  expressions 
IS  •whether  or  not  the  best  Interests  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  served'" 

2  In  your  opinion,  what  will  be  the  dlspo- 
Bltion  of  Cor^ress  In  according  further  arbi- 
trary powers  to  the  President  and  the  war 
agencies. 

CHIEF   AIM    TO    WIN   WAR 

T  think  that  the  next  Congrefs  will  te 
more  Indepcnflent  than  the  one  which  pre- 
ceded It  in  the  consideration  of  war  legls- 
latlcn  I  have  no  hesitancy,  however.  In  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  In  connection  with 
the   war   efforts   the   next    Congress    will   do 
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everything  within  Ito  pow^r  to  pass  quickly 
necessary  legislation  to  win  the  war.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
united  on  without  regard  to  party  afflliatlon. 
it  Is  to  quickly  win  the  war 

"Tliere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  advisability  of  setting  up  a  general  com- 
mittee of  Congress  made  up  of  members  cf 
both  parties  to  conduct  the  war.  This  sounds 
all  right  in  theory,  but  It  would  be  unwise 
in  practice  Lincoln  had  such  an  experience 
during  the  Civil  War  and  he  encountered  the 
utmost  difficulty.  In  fact  his  conflict  with 
this  (committee  nearly  resulted  in  losing  the 
Civil  War. 

DIVISION     OF     LEADERSHIP 

"I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  organiza- 
tional setup  of  committees  of  Congress  to 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  President 
should  not  be  Improved  upon  when  experl- 
em  .*  shows  that  It  Is  necessary,  but  for  a 
committee  to  be  established  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  would  be 
an  unwise  move  for  the  best  Interest  of  our 
country  It  would  tend  to  create  a  division 
of  leadership  and  would  serve  to  disunite 
Congress  In  Its  single  purpose  of  doing  every- 
thing jxjsslble  to  win  the  war." 

3  What  Is  your  disposition  toward  ac- 
cording the  Republicans  larger  representa- 
tion on  the  Important  committees  of  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  their  Increased  member- 
ship? 

INCREASED    C.    O.    P.    FEPRESENTATION 

•Of  course,  the  Republicans  should  have 
Increased  representation  on  practically  all 
of  the  committees  and  they  will.  Speaker 
Rayburn  and  I  have  conferred  with  Repub- 
lican Leader  Joe  Martin  and  have  come  to  a 
reasonably  amicable  arrangement  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  matter  of  arrangement  on 
Important  committees  of  the  House  will  work 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  minority  party, 
since  It  is  our  disposition  to  be  entirely  fair 
in  this  matter.  I  have  never  had  any  diffl- 
culty  on  House  organization  matters  with  the 
Republican  leadership.  My  relations  with 
Joe  Martin  have  been  of  the  most  friendly 
nature.  I  have  insisted  St  all  times  that  the 
minority  be  respected  and  given  every  op- 
portunity to  establish  its  record  for  the 
country.  The  great  game  of  American  poli- 
tics must  be  played  fairly." 

BEATS    rOR    CABINET    MEMBERS 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  that 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  heads 
of  the  war  agencies,  be  given  seats  on  the 
Floor  of  Congress  so  that  they  may  answer 
questions  and  also  be  permitted  to  make 
statements? 

■I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea.  We  have 
got  to  change  the  procedure  of  Congress  from 
lime  to  time  to  fit  the  change  of  conditions. 
I  have  always  been  Impressed  with  this  pro- 
posal. It  has  had  the  support  in  the  past  of 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  many 
outstanding  men,  such  as  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes.  John  W.  Davis,  and  numerous 
outstanding  figures  in  both  parties.  It  has 
worked  out  with  great  efficiency  in  the  Eng- 
lish parllamenUry  system  and  is  a  practice 
which  we  might  profitably  adopt  In  Congress. 

WOULD  crvT  DiREtrr  AcmoN 
•While  a  member  of  the  British  cabinet 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
nevertheless  this  proposal  could  be  put  into 
prpclical  operation  under  our  constitutional 
setup.  It  would  bring  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  closer  together,  create  bet- 
ter understanding  as  a  result  of  direct  action, 
ajid  would  be  conducive  to  the  best  Interest 
cf  the  public.  It  would  result  In  providing 
Congress  and  citizens  with  accurate  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  purpose  of  the  war  agencies. 

•'Had  such  a  system  been  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  much  of  the  conflict 
which  developed  over  gasoline  rationing,  es- 
tablishment    ot     food     prices,     and     other 


war  measures  could  have  been  avoided.  As 
has  frequently  been  the  case.  Congress  has 
been  no  more  familiar  with  some  war  activ- 
ities than  has  the  average  American  clllaen.'" 

POST-WAR     PEACE    FORMULAS 

5.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  disposition  on 
the   part   cf   Congress   to   set   up   a   definite 

'   post-war  peace  formula? 

,  "There  are  several  resolutions  pending  to 
establish  a  special  committee  to  study  post- 
war (X)nditlons  and  recommendations  in  rela- 

i  lion  to  the  same.  There  Is  consldei-able  sen- 
timent in  and  out  of  Congress  for  such  a 
committee.  In  my  opinion,  something  is 
likely  to  happen  during  the  next  Congress 
in  this  direction,  but  the  powers  of  a  special 
committee  should  be  confined  to  post-war 
conditions.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  possible  at 
this  particular  Juncture  of  the  war  for  our 
Governrient,  whether  it  be  the  executive  or 
the  leg'slative  branch,  to  determine  upon 
Ju3t  what  circumstances  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  when  the  war  ends.  It  is.  how- 
ever, the  part  of  good  Judgment  to  keep  pace 
with  the  war  developments  as  they  may  af- 
fect the  determination  of  the  kind  cf  peace 
upon  which  we  may  agree" 

ALL   SORTS    OF   SCHEMES 

"All  sorts  of  schemes  have  been  advanced 
by  various  groups  of  citizens  in  this  counti-y 
as  to  what  the  United  States  should  do  when 
the  war  ends.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
highly  fantastical.  However.  I  am  thoroughly 
in  favor  of  public  debate  and  giving  the  ut- 
most consideration  to  many  sincere  proposals 
which  will  advance  the  cause  of  world  peace 
af t>  r  the  war  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
horrible  nightmare  through  which  we  are 
now  passing.  It  must  be  perfectly  obvious 
that  today  no  man  living  can  foresee  the 
conditions  which  will  confront  us  when  the 
great  victory  is  won. 

"In  the  meanwhile.  Congress  can  do  many 
things  in  a  practical  fashion  toward  building 
up  the  peace  structure.  It  is  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  our  chief  responsibility  will  be  to 
feed  the  starving  millions  of  the  world  as  a 
preliminary  to  any  peace  agreement,  and  In 
this  program  for  feeding  these  millions,  we 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
Nations. 

MUST   FEED  STARVING   FIRST 

"You  can't  discuss  peace  with  starving  peo- 
ples until  they  are  first  fed.  Also,  It  is  patent 
that  our  entire  internal  economy  must  be 
readjusted  to  chaotic  post-war  conditions, 
but  at  all  times  preserve  the  essentials  of  our 
system  x>f  free  enterprise.  Obviously,  the 
matter  of  tariffs  and  the  protection  of  our 
own  industries  must  be  decided  upon  by  Con- 
gress. Just  how  far  we  can  go  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  free  economy,  which  some  advo- 
cate, is  not  to  be  determined  at  this  time. 

"However  Important  our  international  sta- 
tus will  be  after  this  war  is  won,  our  first  duty 
to  the  American  people  wUl  be  the  readjust- 
ment of  our  own  economy.  It  would  be  Idle 
to  attempt  to  impose  the  terms  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  or  the  Four  Freedoms  upon 
other  peoples  unless  and  until  we  have  fur- 
nished an  example  of  a  democracy  sucoess- 
fully  conducted  in  America. 

I  AMKEICAS  INTCEESTS  FUtST 

"We  will  be  required,  first,  to  ask  ourselves 
'  In  this  poet-war  program  as  to  what  Is  to  the 
I  best  Interest  of  America.  Congress  must  and 
i  will  look  at  the  matter  practically.  One  of 
!  our  main  objectives  will  be  to  provide  employ- 
I  ment  for  our  people  so  that  we  may  not  en- 
'  counter  the  frightful  experiences  of  the  last 
war  Our  entire  national  economy  today  Is 
geaied  to  war.  When  peace  comes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  return  this  gigantic  industrial 
power  into  the  manufacture  of  things  for 
I    our  people. 

I        "So.  therefore,  preeminent  In  the  consld- 

i   eration  of  post-war  problems  Is  the  setting 

up  of  a  program  for  a  return  to  peacetime 
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economy.  II  industry  shows  the  same  genius 
which  It  has  demortsirateii  in  translonning 
all  Its  tremeriUciUS  emergencies  Into  making 
things  for  war  by  makiiiR  things  for  peace- 
time, all  Will  be  well  wUh  America  and  we  will 
be  ill  a  better  position  to  help  the  p^xiplcs  of 
the  world  and  to  contribute  toward  perma- 
nent pencf 

STAND    ON     MANPOWEB 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  manpower  bill.  v.hich  will 
rtqulre  that  all  able-bodied  persons  should 
do  feoaiething  in  'he  war  cr  shui:ld  the  Gcv- 
crnmeiit  d(  peud  upon  voluntary  action  from 
the  Citizen^.' 

"My  persurai  reaction  Is  that  voluntary 
eff'it  should  he  resorted  to  and  then,  if  that 
IhUs.  everyone  will  willingly  ace*  pt  the  ne- 
cessity of  mandatory  action,  not  (  niy  on  th-3. 
but  on  any  other  matter  which  is  connected 
with  war  ' 

7.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Social  &."turity  Ac:  ' 

"Tliia  is  connected  in  the  mnin  with  post- 
war conditions.  The  present  S.ocial  Security 
Act  brliiRs  a  feeling  of  security  t,)  mi!lio!;s 
of  our  people  and  that  is  a  very  important 
question  In  tlie  life  of  all  of  u.s — security. 

WIN    TUB    WAB    FIRST 

"While  the  furtherance  of  necessary  50- 
dal-securlty  legislation  should  not  be  over- 
locked.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  next  Con- 
greae  first  will  act  en  those  matter?  that  are 
connev'ted  with  the  conduct  and  the  winning 
of  the  war.  I  do  not  look  for  the  loss  of  any 
social  pains  As  to  ext.ension.  the  prohabill- 
ties  are  that  the  time  of  Congress  will  he 
taken  up  so  much  on  war  mea.sures  tliat  the 
con.sideraticn  of  further  social-security  leg- 
islation Is  doubtful.  In  connection  wlih  th.s 
we  have  to  consider  the  extraordinary  tax 
burdens  which  are  lmpK<sed  upon  our  people 
;■.&  well  UlS  the  poKsioJliy  of  an  additional 
burden  of  taxation  placed  upon  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  There  lb  a  limit  to 
which  taxes  can  be  imposed  " 

8.  ^hat  action  should  Congrefs  lake  to- 
ward the  protection  of  women  In  Industry 
Bip.re  It  Is  apparent  that  millions  will  be 
employed  to  take  the  place  of  men? 

CRtATtn  DFMANDS  ON   WnvFN 

"O'  ccur.=^e.  in  wartime  the  wc-.nan  l.s  the 
r"«erve  monrower  rf  a  nation  As  our  young 
men  enter  the  armed  force.s,  the  demand  be- 
comes greater  and  greater  upon  this  re'^erve 
prwer  Every  step  should  be  taken  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  to  safeguard  all 
persons  employed  In  Industry  and  parilcti- 
larly  our  womenfolk.  Sanitary  conditions 
mil  t  exist  Every  effort  saould  be  made  to 
reduce  as  far  as  possible  Injuries  arising  out 
of  employment  Many  of  our  womenfolk 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  work  and  p..ss!st 
In  winning  the  war  through  the  production  of 
weapons  of  war  will  be  married  women  At 
all  times  and  under  any  circumstances  we 
must  protect  the  American  home  and  tlie 
health  of  the  mother  and  of  the  child." 

SEES    CONTROVICRST    ON    LABOK 

'"If  the  local  authorities  are  unable  to  ade- 
quately protect  mothers  In  Industry  and  their 
children  It  will  become  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Gcvemment  to  step  In  In  any  evert 
the  Federal  Government  should  coi  peiate 
with  the  local  government  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible The  supc-ivlsicu  must  be  local  In  char- 
act  t-r" 

Mr.  McCoRM.^CK  kxiks  for  a  great  contro- 
versy la  Congress  over  labor,  but  la  of  the 
opinion  tliat  the  leaders  of  organized  labor 
will  be  wi.^e  enough  to  appreciate  tiie  condi- 
tions which  confront  the  country  during  this 
war  p^'rlcd.  Otherwise,  It  will  face  the  loss 
cf  the  great  gains  which  labor  has  made 
during  the  past  oecadc.  an  outcctne  which  in 
the  o{  inion  of  the  Congressman  would  be 
hl^jhly  unfortunate. 


Ail-Out  War  ProgT>«n  »n  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  loave  granied  me,  I  am  herewith 
inserting  excerpts  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Journal, 
of  Washiiu;Lon,  Iowa,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 13.  1942: 

And  .'jprakir.g  of  the  all-out  war  program, 
Harry  Hrpkins,  who  Is  so  close  to  the  center 
of  the  administration  Inner  circle  that  he 
lives  at  the  White  House,  writes  for  the  Amer- 
ican Mac;azlre  this  month  under  the  caption, 
Yuu  and  Your  Family  Will  Ee  Mobilized. 
M'-  Hcpklns  is  a  firm  believer  in  regimenta- 
tion, only  he  calls  It  "democratic  mobiliza- 
tion." He  believes  it  Is  neces.-ary  to  concen- 
trate all  manpower  upon  three  vital  ef- 
forts—sending men  to  war.  supplying  their 
need.?,  and  maintaining  families  at  home.  To 
do  this  he  says  no  man  or  woman,  wivhcut 
pocd  cause,  will  leave  a  war  job  for  one  that 
pays  more  Tlirough  forced  savings  and 
taxes  our  spending  will  be  limited.  No  man 
should  have  more  than  five  automobile  tires. 
We  should  not  be  permitted  to  ride  on  a  train, 
make  a  long-distance  telephone  call,  or  send 
a  telegram  without  evidence  that  the'-e  are 
necv.sary.  Every  cjllege  and  university 
shculd  be  turned  completely  into  an  Army 
and  Navy  training  center  Thousands  of 
women  now  in  none.>%fientlal  work  must 
change  their  Jobs.  Millions  not  ncjw  In  Jobs 
must  go  to  work.  Those  women  who  cannot 
work  m  the  factories  and  shops  will  perform 
such  essential  tasks  as  caring  for  children 
wii'<se  mothers  are  working  In  munitions 
plants.  Tliese  and  many  other  supgestions 
are  laid  dnwn  by  Mr  Hopkins  as  the  proper 
pattern  for  America  at  war.  Without  ques- 
tion there  Is  an  Inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  do  everything  possible  to  win 
this  war.  No  sacrifice  Is  too  great  for  that. 
But  knowing  something  (-f  the  backgn  ui.d 
of  Mr  Hopkins,  the  uneasy  question  nrl.'^es — 
are  these  wartime  measures  he  advocates  in- 
tended also  PS  peacetime  mea-ures?  Has 
voluntary  cocperation  with  the  war  efTort 
actually  fallen  down?  Do  yc  u  know  of  any- 
one who  is  refusing  to  turn  in  his  extra  tires? 
Has  anyt-ne  heard  of  anybody  in  this  sect un 
who  Isn't  going  alon<»  wholeheartedly  on  all 
the  ratloninK  progmms?  Is  there  any  reas<in 
why  the  Government  must  cudgel  everybody 
into  obedience?  Must  we  have  gestnpo 
methods  In  America  while  our  boys  are 
flghMng  against  that  same  thing  on  all  the 
battle  frni'ts'  The  high-powered  planners  In 
Washington,  D  C  ,  continue  to  think  of  the 
American  people  as  dumb,  driven  cattle  to  be 
directed  and  regimented  as  our  ordained 
lenders  see  fit 

We  are  sorry  Mr.  Hopkiixa  coulctn  t  have 
been  here  the  other  day  to  participate  in 
our  scrap-metal  drive  Ho  cculd  have  s«'en 
America  at  war  In  a  different  light  than  he 
apparently  sees  It  from  the  White  House 
window.  He  could  have  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  hundred  trucks  t.nd  500  petiple — 
men,  women,  and  children — working  011  the 
project  together,  not  because  the  Govern- 
ment ordered  them  to  do  it  but  becau^ie 
the  Government  made  It  known  scrap  metal 
was  essential  for  our  war  Industries.  And 
If  Mr.  Hopkins  came  to  Washington.  Iowa. 
he  would  see  meu  and  women  devoting  much 


of  their  time  to  various  war  acllv.tips.  many 
V7lthout  compensation.  There  ptcple  don't 
have  to  be  ordered  about.  They  serve  vol- 
untarily. 

In  this  community  there  are  hundreds  of 
Rbie-bxlled  citizens  Just  waiinig  to  make 
themselves  useful  in  the  war  program. 
Bufainesstnen  will  close  their  scores  if  neces- 
sary. Farmers  will  contribute  their  time 
and  their  ecjulpment.  Wcmeii  will  leave 
their  household  dutie<-  at  a  moments  no- 
tice to  serve  In  s^ime  war-work  activity. 
Its  the  tame  In  every  oih«r  Icwa  com- 
munity 

Why  then  must  the  powers-thai-be  get 
tovgn  with  the  American  people,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  grand  emergency  lav  out 
an  endless  program  of  ruleu  and  re^ulntionsV 
Is  it  not  enough  to  tell  us  m  s.inple.  under- 
standable terms  Just  wh;it  is  needed  ui  the 
way  of  cooperation  and  .'-how  us  w;iy?  Has 
the  American  spirit  decenerated  to  the  point 
where  it  can't  be  trusted  with  this  war  Job? 

We  are  Inclined  to  think  there  is  more 
real  patrlotL-^m  out  here  on  the  prairies  of 
Iowa,  more  real  desire  to  win  the  war  at  any 
cost,  mere  sincere  cooperation  in  any  rea- 
Bonable  war  effort,  than  you  11  find  among 
these  same  bureaucratic  p'.annpis,  planners 
who  Insist  upon  "cracl:lr.g  down." 

In  a  land  that  prtds  itself  en  \tn  free- 
dom our  appointed  manaeers  can  think  only 
In    ttrms   of   faaclstlc   control. 


Purchases  of  War  Bonds  in  Harris  County, 
Tex. 


EXTEI-fSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

f  or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jiinuai I  12.  ID'il 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texa.-.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  bring  to  the  atitnlion  of 
Congress  and  the  country  what  the  peo- 
ple of  the  preat  scacoa.'-t  county  of  Har- 
ris, Tex.,  which  I  have  the  hunor  to  rep- 
resent, are  doing  in  the  way  of  bond 
purchases. 

The  quot.a  of  Harris  County  for  War 
bonds  and  stamps  for  the  yetir  1942 
was  $39,135,790;  $46  357  094  25  uas  sub- 
scribed, lpa\ing  $7,171,304.25  over  our 
quota. 

In  addition  to  that  fine  record,  the 
citizens  of  the  coiuity  set  out  to  raise 
$36,000,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  another 
cruiser  Houston.  They  did  not  stop  at 
the  $36,000,000.  but  raised  $85,749,884.24. 

I  am  sure  everyone  will  agree  that  Har- 
ris County  is  in  the  war  100  percent. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
entire  citizenship  and  to  the  bond  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Charles  I.  Francis, 
general  ciiairman;  Claud  B.  Hamill. 
chairman  of  the  Harris  County  War 
Bond  Committee;  B,  D.  Hams.  George 
V.  Rotan.  L.  R.  Bryan.  .Jr  R.  E.  Moroney, 
Thomas  W.  Gregory.  L.  S.  A^lams,  John 
R.  Suman,  H.  O.  Clarke,  J^.,  Otis  Ma.<--sey, 
Gordon  Riclimond,  K.  L.  Simons,  Sterling 
Evans,  W.  W.  Slions,  W.  D.  Gentry. 
George  N.  Allen,  Robert  Dundas,  and 
David  Ritchie. 
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Pay-Ai-You-Go  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucfdau.  January  12   1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  Itave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Samuel  E.  Robison,  of  London, 
Ohio: 

LoND'N   Ohio.  December  30,  1942. 
Hon    CL.^RExrE  Brown, 

Mcvibcr  or  Congress.  Washington.  D  C. 

De.^r  Cl.\ren'ce:  You  are  probably  receiving 
bushels  of  free  ad'.ice  from  constituents  and 
I  realize  that  or.e  more  letter  cannot  make 
much  cJuTeici.ce.  but  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  one  matter  which  will  no  doubt  be 
before  Congress  in  January. 

Various  prrpcsals  for  putting  taxpayers  on 
a  curient  basis  are  said  to  have  been  oflered 
durms  the  jast  few  months  but  nothing 
tangible  seenxs  to  have  come  of  any  of  them. 
So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  a 
single  sound  reason  why  such  a  proposal 
should  not  be  appiovcd  and  I  have  thought 
o'  a  great  many  reasons  why  such  approval 
should  be  ^iven  without  any  delay  whaf.so- 
ever  Without  attempting  to  state  p11  of 
these  reasons.  I  want  to  mention  a  few  of 
them 

In  my  29  years  and  10  months  of  business 
experience  1  have  learned  that  some  few 
peopl"  plw.ivs  have  enough  money  saved  to 
pay  crsh  f(yr  what  they  mtist  have:  a  larger 
^'roup  of  people  can  be  given  unsecured 
credit,  thr  cbli.;atlonji  of  which  they  will 
meet  as  ih»>  Use  the  article  purchased,  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter;  a  very 
large  numbe'  of  buyers  can  tx-  given  credit 
only  wh"n  properly  secured  and  at  a  charge 
for  the  credit,  approximately  four  times  as 
great  as  the  s  cond  group — the  finance- 
company  borrower;  another  group  cannot  be 
given  credit  under  any  circumstances  if  you 
wish  to  collect  the  debt.  When  a  depres- 
sion strikes  the  country  the  second  group 
pay  although  it  frequently  takes  the  shirts 
off  their  baiks  and  as  a  result  they  are  now 
very  careful  a>xjut  creating  indebtedness; 
the  third  group  pays  If  possible  In  order  to 
save  an  automobile  or  household  goods  but 
frequently  default;  the  fourth  group  merely 
go  their  way  pay  cash  if  they  have  It  and  are 
compelled  to  or  look  for  another  sucker  to 
Impose  on. 

The  broad'  base  and  higher  rates  of  the 
new  tax  bill  w.ll  make  the  Government  a 
creditor  of  practically  all  of  the  above  groups 
and  will  be  equi'.'alent  to  granting  credit  in- 
discriminately t'->  flll  of  them  for  articles 
which  are  used  up  and  vanished.  It  Is  sheer 
nonsense  for  any  person  or  Government 
agency  to  beli?ve  that  credit  granted  un- 
der such  circumstances  will  be  liquidated 
and  inevitably  great  Injury  will  be  done 
to  many  rebponi.ble  taxpayers  upon  whom 
collection  cati  be  enforced  Possibly  this  In- 
Jury  wfil  not  be  disa.-trous  until  depression 
strikes  again  but  in  that  year  literally  thou- 
sands of  taxpayers  will  suffer  a  collapse  in 
their  Income  and  the  debt  for  the  previous 
year  s  taxes  will  be  ruinous.  You  who  come 
from  a  rural  community  must  remember  the 
farm  foreclosures  and  general  wreckage  of 
the  early  tweiitie*  and  after  1929.  the  men 
who  lest  then  farms.  busines.ses.  and  savings 
because  values  fell  while  debts  remained 
the  snme,  hence  there  Is  no  need  to  drama- 
tize the  situation.  You  likewise  remember 
previous    wartime    earnings    and     recognize 


th«    wisdom    of    the    merchant    and    banker 
who  made  people  pay  up  currently. 

After  this  war  Is  over  there  will  doubtless 
be  a  strong  Veterans'  lobby  and  I  expect  to 
see  them  demand  a  forgiveness  of  accrued 
taxes  charged  ..gainst  the  ex-soldler.  The 
amount  Involved  will  be  small  and  the  de- 
mand will  have  much  merit,  hence  will  prob- 
ably be  granted.  As  soon  as  that  Is  done, 
organized  labor  will  likewise  demand  a  for- 
giveness of  accrued  taxes  against  war  work- 
ers and  labor  generally,  and  while  this  de- 
mand win  be  without  merit,  considering 
the  great  disparity  between  a  soldier's  pay 
and  a  war  worker's  pay.  Congress  will  prob- 
ably bow  to  It  likewise  and  write  off  hun- 
dreds of  millions  In  tax  claims.  The  rest 
of  the  taxpayers  will  be  pursued  relentlessly 
for  such  action  fits  In  with  the  Ideas  of 
those  who  believe  themselves  to  be  socially 
minded. 

We  are  Just  coming  into  the  pericjd  when 
our  law  ofUces  will  be  Jammed  with  people 
having  their  tax  returns  prepared  and  the 
prospect  has  become  a  nightmare  to  me. 
If  you  can  make  yourself  a  one-man  com- 
mittee to  press  for  Immediate  action  on 
seme  bill  to  put  the  taxpayer  on  a  current 
basis  you  will  do  for  your  constituents 
more  than  has  ever  been  accomplished  by 
any  one  representing  them.  The  taxpayer 
himself  Is  commencing  to  stir  with  uneasi- 
ness and  dread  of  what  he  faces  and  will 
more  than  appreciate  your  efforts  along  this 
line 

With  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year.  I  am. 
Very  tru^  yours, 

Samuel  E.  Robison. 


Hitler 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Webster  P.  Huntington: 

HITLER 

Maker  of  autocrats  and  slaves. 
Chief  of  red-handed,  blinded  knaves, 
Dictator  of  the  law  of  force. 
Devoid  of  feeling  or  remorse; 
Usurper  of  each  right  divine. 
Pretender  that  "the  world  Is  mine," 
If  that  philosophy  be  right. 
That  Justice  rests  alone  with  might. 
Then  Heaven  Is  Hell  and  virtue  vice. 
Then  hate  for  love  may  well  suffice; 
Then  honesty  Is  so  uncouth 
That  foul  corruption  mocks  at  truth! 

Were  tortured  Europe's  bloody  soil 

In  travail  with  maternal  toil. 

Like  some  huge  monster  giving  birth 

To  monsters,  from  the  depths  of  earth 

Each  long  drawn  out  and  labored  groan 

Would  find  an  echo  In  thine  own. 

Thou  perjurer!     Prom  filthy  mines 

Where  Imps  erect  their  grimy  shrines 

To  worship  Satan  from  afar; 

In  dungeon  cells  that  peep  of  star 

Or  ray  of  sun  has  never  blest. 

Thy  victims'  souls  would  break  their  rest 

And  fly  from  every  slimy  lair 

To  catch  thee  In  a  gruesome  snare! 

From  sUent  tombs  and  depths  remote 

Tlie  bones  of  these  thy  anger  smote — 

To  such  misshapen  forms  restored 

As  most  to  fight  thee — would  arise 

To  rend  thy  heart,  to  bla«t  thine  eyes! 


O  evil  mockery!     O  shame 
Of  all  mankind!     A  fuehrer's  nam* 
Is  greater  than  all  human  life! 
An  armed  host  prepared  lor  strife, 
A  name  by  slavery  upheld 
The  forces  of  Damnation  weld. 
And  over  all  thou  seek'st  to  rule, 
O  ruthless  t>Tant,  gibbering  fool! 

Speed,  tardy  Justice,  ^eed  the  hour 
When  Vengeance  may  his  prey  devour! 
Let  tyrants'  blood  in  torrents  pour. 
So  Hitlcrlsm  reign  no  more! 

—  Webster  P.  Huntington. 


Dr.  George  Washington  Carver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12,  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  on  the  life 
anii  works  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  taken  from  the  columns 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  <Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
of  January  8.  1943: 

HE  POINTTD  THE   WAY 

It  was  on  Tuesday  evening.  January  5.  1943. 
that  the  sad  news  first  came  over  the  air 
that  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver,  venerable 
son  cf  a  slave,  had  died. 

The  spirit  of  this  great  Negro  scientist, 
whom  many  had  regarded  as  America's  mott 
saintly  citizen,  had  slipped  away  from  this 
still  so-very-wlcked  world,  leaving  all  hu- 
manity a  great  ho.'-t  of  blessings  for  which  be 
personally  had  firmly  declined  payment  or 
acclaim. 

He  al'A'ayb  said:  "I  did  nothing,"  explain- 
ing that  the  Creator  (to  whom  he  talked 
daily  as  he  walked  In  the  woods  at  sunrise, 
and  to  whom  he  humbly  took  all  his  ques- 
tions) had  merely  "used"  him  and  taught 
him  all  that  he  knew,  and  directed  all  that 
he  did. 

Close  friends  who  knew  Dr.  Carver's  hu- 
mility before  his  Creator  have  likened  him  to 
St.  Francis  of  Asslsl. 

And  even  his  critics  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  touched  by  some  mystical  genius  of 
creation. 

While  Grover  Cleveland  was  In  the  Whlt« 
House,  Dr.  Carver  went  to  Tuskegce,  Ala.,  to 
work  among  his  own  people. 

He  taught  them  many  things  about  plants 
and  food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  'and  he  even 
taught  them  much  about  the  arts,  for  he  was 
an  accomplished  pianist  and  painter  (making 
hlB  own  canvases,  pigments,  and  oils) . 

One  of  his  paintings.  Incidentally,  was  so 
highly  regarded  that  it  was  bought  for  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Pans;  and  In  1916.  he 
received  a  fellowship  In  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  In  London.  But  it  was  as  a  scientist, 
rather  than  as  an  artist,  that  he  was  princi- 
pally known  to  fame. 

W'hen  the  boll  weevil  was  threatening  the 
cotton  crop.  Dr.  Carver  cried  out  to  his  peo- 
ple: "Plant  acres  and  acres  of  goobers  (pea- 
nuts ) ,  and  acres  and  acres  cf  sweetpota- 
toes." 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  the  yield  was  so 
great  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  overabun- 
dance; and  Dr.  Carver  was  worried  by  the 
prospect  of  waste,  and  was  fearful  that  he 
had  committed  a  serious  error. 

And  so,  he  walked  In  the  woods  and,  look- 
ing up,  addressed  his  Great  Teacher,  saying: 

"Mr.  Creator,  please,  why  did  You  make 
the  peanut,  and  why  did  You  make  the  tweet- 
potato?" 
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Then  Dr.  C.uvtr  hid  1.  lubell  in  his  labora- 
ti>vy  u>,  work,  and  his  qiieslions  we-^e  an- 
swered as  the  mysteries  began  to  unlold. 

From  sweetp<>latoe»  lie  made  starch,  viiip- 
gir.  shocblacking.  ink.  library  p:iste.  dyes. 
candies,  tapioca,  veneer  glue,  ginger,  ct^cc- 
nut,  chocoiAte.  compound,  stock  feeds,  coffee 
Bubstitutes.  moiaoscs.  and  rubber — and  a 
flour  that  was  used  In  time  cf  World  War 
No.  1,  when  cereal  flours  were  scarce.  All 
these  things  he  made,  and  others — to  a  t<->tal 
of  118 

From  peanuts,  Dr.  Carver  brou'^ht  forth 
mUk.  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  shavlnt^  lution. 
breakfa.>-.t  food,  soap,  cosmetics,  salad  oils, 
wood  stalni'.  soft  drink*-,  axle  grtase.  tan 
remover.  Insulating  boards,  dyes,  and  an 
ever-expanding  list  of  other  things,  to  total 
more   than   300 

Thin  was  changing  waste  to  wealth.  This 
was  changln;?  a  a  ecunomv  of  scarcity  to  one 
of  plenty.  This  was  chemurgy — or  chem- 
ijBtry  at  work. 

Christy  Borth,  in  his  extremely  Interest- 
ing book  entitled  "Pioneers  of  Plenty."  calls 
George  Washington  Carver  "the  first  and 
greatest  chemurg.st  "  He  certainly  was  the 
Xirst  preat  "plr.nrer  of  plenty  " 

Born  a  slave,  he  h  »d  bf<?n  freed  by  the 
Enutnclpatiun  Proclamation  and  the  victory 
of  the  Union  Armle.*  But  the  grcnt  eman- 
cipatlon,  as  applied  to  Dr.  Carver,  was  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind 

He  cam-  lUerally  to  walk  with  the  kings 
and  lords  of  this  Industrial  and  agricultural 
world.  Yft  ulw:iyb  h  :•  mind  and  §pirlt  were 
free  of  pride  and  uv.u'.cc  and  grcc! 

He    Rave    all    lils   "nij^ttrU  s  '   aw.iy.   refus- 
ing personal  pajmient  f  >t  al'.  hi?  jrood  worlt- 
He  served  his  Creator  and  all  of  Uod's  crea- 
tures entirely  without  porsrnnl  reward. 

Sometlmns  he  arou»cd  the  ire  of  more  for- 
mal, or  "clftSfclcil."  academics  by  hi^  hum- 
ble Insistence  that  all  his  products  were 
the  work  of  God.  rather  thf.n  of  science 

And  even  his  most  friendly  associates  were 
often  exa.'spcrated  because  ethers  maOe  for- 
tunes from  his  discoveries  and  Inventions, 
which  ho  tave  freely  to  everyone  wbo  mani- 
fested a  de«lre  to  learn  about  them,  rather 
thpn  rmke  the  least  effort  to  capitalize  on 
them  personally 

But  Dr  CarviT  could  not  be  shaken  from 
h!«  whc'e-sctilcd  altnilsm  In  his  singulfrly 
musical  voice,  he  explained  his  unique  scleti- 
tlflc  methods  in  thus  way: 

"What  I  am  creattn'^  Is  net  tn  any  book  I 
have  to  become  my  ov/n  bcokm.<»ker.  When  I 
get  an  Ir.spiraticn.  I  ^o  into  the  woods  and 
fleldf.  and  then  into  the  laboratory,  and  Gcd 
rells  me  what  to  do  What  I  have  done  with 
the  peanut  and  the  sweetpitato  can  be  done 
with  all  th«>  things  of  earth.  God  has  said 
that  every  herb  and  everj'  pl.int  that  He  ha.s 
created  can  be  made  of  use  to  mankind  " 

He  was  named  George  Wa.'^hlngton  as  a 
very  small  child,  because  the  Carver  family 
who  rats«^  him  thought  him  such  a  nice, 
tinnest  child 

Ills  entire  nnme  was  an  appropriate  one. 

For,  he  was  destint-d  to  "carve"  cut  new 
ways  at  living  and  of  making  Uvlnps  which 
are  potent  to  c^rnw  thi?^.  our  country,  back  to 
the  national  philosophy  of  its  Qrst  President 
and  of  his  distlnguushed  Nevjro  namesake 

B<^rn  durini?  a  bloody  civil  war.  George 
Washln?;t^  n  Carver  has  now  left  this  mun- 
dane life  diirlna:  a  pre.'it  chemical  revolution. 
the  full  import  of  which  is  not  yet  s'lfflclenily 
5ensed  >?y  the  millions  which  It  has  alTected 
and  will  long  continue  to  affect. 

These  United  States  of  America  h.Tve  been 
richly  Messed  by  the  life  work  of  this  great 
man      Let  us  not  forget  him. 

If  the  implications  of  his  brilliant  work  had 
only  been  heeded  by  move  selflrh  and  greedy 
nier.-— men  less  wls"  but  more  powerful  in  a 
material  ?ense- — this  wiirld  tcclny  would  be 
les^  wicked  and  less  bloocly  and  more  happily 
blessed  with  bountiful  living  and  Christian 
Justice. 


Now  the  great  man  is  gone  from  us.  But 
his  work  and  his  mestuge  inspire  us  to  live 
and  strive  and  carry  ou  to  even  greater 
achievements,  because,  through  his  enlight- 
ened trust  in  "Mr.  Creator."  Dr  Oe  rge  Wush- 
uigton  Carver  has  shown  us  the  way. 


No  Brass  Above  Shoulders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OV   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TiiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Tuesday,  Jannartj  12.  1943 

Ml-.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  lor  the  la^t  6  years  to 
visit  and  inspect  mo.si  ol  the  Aimy  camps. 
Army  posr.s,  and  Army  Installations,  air- 
plane factories,  tank  factories,  and  mu- 
nition factories  in  the  United  States.  It 
alway.s  sound;?  very  empty  to  hear  some 
swivel-chair  diplomat  casting  reflections 
on  the  armed  forces. 

I  do  not  kr.ow  the  reporter  or  colum- 
nist Walter  Stone  v^ho  writes  for  the 
WashtnKfr.n  Daily  N  ws.  but  hS  article 
en  pai'C  24  In  th :•  N<  ws  of  January  8. 19t3. 
i;  a  real  t-jn::  for  the  bni.H,s  hat«  of  liie 
Army,  so  I  take  plea.sure  in  in:ert:ng  It. 

The  article  I  refer  to  Is  as  follows: 

stay  In  Washln^'ton  months  on  end  Wit- 
ness the  confusion,  the  petty  scjuabbllng  of 
bureaucrats  griifcb.nR  for  power  with  one  hand 
and  pai<8lng  the  buck  with  the  other.  Observe 
this  month  after  month  and  you  can  h.irdly 
he;p  wonderaij;  how  this  Nation  can  ever  win 
this  war. 

Get  out  of  this  town  a  few  days  Leave  t)e- 
hind  this  mu  iible-Juiiible  Talk  with  real 
men  who  are  :lo;nR  re:il  w nk  .n  perfecting. 
pioducmg.  anil  supplyuig  n.umtions  to  our 
fighting  tr(-op3  W,«tch  them  riemon.«'rate  the 
terrible  effectiveness  of  this  fighting  equlp- 
nient  Nute  tie  abundance  in  which  it  is  be- 
ing produrfd  Look  at  the  newer  designs  fur 
still  deadlier  weawns  to  come  D.t  this,  and 
you  realize  thtt  thin  Nation  cannot  possibly 
lose  tins  w.ir 

The  writer,  with  other  W.ishlngt^m  news- 
papermen, went  last  week  oii  an  inspection 
tour  to  Wright  Field  Dayton  Ohio,  the  ma- 
teriel center  «nd  experimental  and  testing 
li'.boratones  of  the  Army  Air  Forcew:  to  Atatr- 
do(  11  Md  ,  ;he  provine  v'.round"*  of  Armv  ord- 
nance; to  Ed^'ewCTxl.  Md  .  the  "pilot  plant" 
arsenal  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

JOB  IS  BEING  DONE 

Tlie  chief  impression  gained  is  the  )ob  Is 
being  done  in  u  bij;  wuy  by  bl^  men  who  know 
wl  at  they  are  doiiig.  These  Aimy  officers  and 
technicians  an;  long  ou  action  and  declslor.  - 
not  words.  They  ate  thinking  only  ui  fur- 
nishing the  tcxils  with  which  our  fighters 
can  finish  the  job.  They're*  not  currylni;  favor 
With  politicr.1  pressure  blrc*;.  They're  not 
concerned  with  who«  going  to  get  the  ncml- 
natlon  in  1944  or  who's  goln?  to  win  the  elec- 
tion. They're  wasting  no  time  In  blab  about 
Irteolc^ies,  social  pains,  or  blueprints  of  a 
Utopian  peace  to  follow  They're  interested 
only  in  ways  and  means  of  sr^vlng  the  llv?s  of 
cur  troopjs  and  taking  the  lives  of  the  enrmy  s. 

These  tough -minded,  single-purposed  men 
who  are  so  at  home  In  laboratories  and  work- 
shops and  on  the  proving  grounds,  who  are 
fhowin?  surh  detcrmlnatlcn  nnd  resource- 
fulness—and results — would  probably  fee:  ill 
at  ease  In  Wishingtcn  salons  and  cccktail 
lounges  They  haven  t  had  the  training  to 
fit    them    for    the    "BatJe    of    Washington." 


Tliey  probably  have  never  read  Veblen  or 
Mordecal  Ezeklel.  The  only  mandate  they 
know  is  to  win  the  wur  ah  speedily  as  possible. 

NO    AKMCUAia    STRAIBCISTS 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  go  a  week  without 
cnre  runniiig  across  an  arm-chair  strategist 
or  a  80cla^  economist. 

The  "Battle  of  Wafhlngton"  is  largely  a 
battle  of  dialectics,  wiiere  they  l.'.y  down  a 
smoke  .screen  of  social  cbjerlives  and  pass 
the  ammunition  in  the  form  of  erudite 
phrases  cuUcd  from  economic  treatises  in 
triplicate      And  it's  largely  a  sh.am  battle 

Take,  lor  instance,  the  issue  of     the  civil- 
ian  versn.s  the   military"-    such    a   b:K   issue 
in  Washi'.igton.     Get  out  where  the  tools  of 
war    are    being    tested,    produced.    pr.-K-ured 
Scratch  most  any  uniform,  and  you'll  prob- 
ably find  that  the  man  sportins?  a  captain's 
bars  or  a  major's  gold  leaf,  and  living  on  a 
cr.ptaln's   t "  a   mnjo'  's  pay,   nas   a   chemist. 
I    a  physicist  or  an  industrialist  in  civilian  life 
I    only  a  few  months  ago.  ard  new  v/.'nfs  noth- 
j    Ing  more  than  to  get  this  war  C'lii-hed  and 
I    back  to  his  civilian  Jcb  with  its  greater  com- 

for'*!  nnd  much  higher  pay. 

'        Or   the   Kstie   of  government   vcrsua   bu«{- 

I    ne«? — over  which  so   many  political  bcinfiies 

are  built   in  Washington.     You  get  the   Im- 

1    presGlon  around  here  that  most  buslne.^men 

.    filling  orders  for  the  Governner.t  are  try'ng 

to  tfouge  and  proflfvr     But  you  learn  o'hci- 

wi'-e  when  you   talk   with   the  Arrr.y  orSrere 

,    who  are  .Ttually  letili.a:  the  contr.ict*.  sthtd- 

1  ling  th:^  row  of  material*.  In  pictlng  Cfliv- 

erlrs  and  prjl.cmg  toe  profits 

CUEOIT    TO    INOVsrmT 

Listen  to  Chief  of  Ordnanc.  proudly  t'  lllng 
of  the  BCbirvemenu  of  the  industry  ord- 
nance te.iin.  grat(fuli}'  kf^Mig  the  ni.Jor  credit 
to  industry  Hear  Chief  of  Army  Air  forcr.s 
m'>terlil.  ^ny  b<<w  well  plan**  in.mufacturers 
cooperate  m  feeding  n^w  in.provcmenti  into 
production  schedule*  Or  Chief  of  the  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service.  t»"ll  of  a  cheir.ical 
engineer  m  private  industry  who  came  forth 
with  an  Idea  for  a  g  gant.c  binoke  machine, 
and  how  those  niaclunts  were  in  quantity 
production  2  months  later. 

You  learn  that  Oover.iment  and  Industry 
are  not  In  s  tug-ol-war,  but  are  puling  to- 
gether. 

All  of  the  above  are,  as  they  say  In  Wash- 
ington, "brass  hais  '  But  watch  tht  n  In 
action,  and  while  you  may  easily  belicvi  they 
have  plenty  of  br.Ts.s  or  snne  other  luugh 
metal  m  their  make-up.  you  decide  th:re  Is 
none  abive  the  siiouider^. 


We  Must  Save  the  Small  Collefei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NIW    kORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIV  E3 

Tucsdai),  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
colleges,  particularly  the  small  colieRes. 
are  feeling  the  impact  of  tlie  war. 
There  are  about  1,700  colleses  m  this 
coiinlry;  50  have  already  closed  their 
doors.  How  many  more  will  have  tc  fold 
up  in  the  ensuing  months  is  dilHcult  to 
state. 

These  smaller  colleges  take  care  of  the 
higher  educational  needs  of  the  far- 
flung  communities  o*'  the  Nation  It 
would  be  catastrophic  to  have  hundreds 
of  communities  suffer  an  eriucat  onal 
black-out.    There  is  the  old  adage  that 
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the  wheel  that  makes  the  most  noise 
gets  the  most  grease.  The  larger  uni- 
versities through  accredited  representa- 
tives in  and  out  of  Washington  have 
been  most  importunate  in  their  demands 
upon  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  aid. 
As  a  result,  theie  seems  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
accord  relief  only  to  such  institutions 
and  colleges  that — first,  have'  facilities 
for  1,000  or  more  students;  and,  second, 
that  empha.^ize  teclmieal  and  scientific 
comses;  and,  third,  have  dormitories  for 
large  numbers  of  students.  In  other 
words,  the  laipe  universities  arc  getting 
the  most  "grease." 

The.-^e  drastic  requirements  will  pre- 
clude scores  and  scores  of  .^mall  colleges 
from  receiving  aid.  They  cannot  main- 
tain themselves  with  their  dwindling 
number  of  .students.  Endowments  and 
legacies  are  few  and  far  between.  High 
personal  taxes  will  emphasize  their  diffi- 
culty. 

A-s  a  result  of  the  Army  emphasis  on 
technical  and  .scientific  curricula,  these 
small  liberal  arts  colleges  will  be  hit  the 
harde.<.t.  Then  clo.sing  will  bring  about 
a  practical  ce.ssatlon  of  the  teaching  of 
the  humanitios  in  an  era  of  inhumanity. 
Without  Oo".  ernment  help  they  cannot 
carry  their  expense  loads;  th^-ir  doors 
must  be  shut. 

Engineering  schools,  medical  colleges. 
.«.chools  speciahzir.g  in  chemistry,  physics, 
geography,  navigation,  political  economy, 
and  Government  are  the  white-haired 
boys  in  the  college  world. 

in  a  way,  we  might  say  our  colleges  are 
becoming  regimented  and  studies  are  be- 
ing chann'-hzed  along  technical  and  mil- 
itary lines.  Literature,  poetry,  fine  arts 
are  being  consigned  to  limbo. 

Our  colleges  have  always  been  a  symbol 
of  our  advancin;::  civilization.  As.suredly. 
all  are  worth  saving.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion and  the  armed  forces  to  protect 
small  colleges  and  to  preserve  the  teach- 
ing of  the  humanities. 

It  is  very  .significant  that  the  selective 
service  board-;  wcrt  compelled  to  defer 
over  450,000  men  because  of  illiteracy. 
This  IS  a  terrible  indictment.  It  em- 
phasizes greater  need  for  college  men. 
Our  educational  system  should  be  bol- 
stered up  :ather  than  knocked  down 
throuch  our  failure  to  nurture  the 
growth  of  the  smaller  liberal  arts  col- 
leges. 

It  is  likewi.se  significant  that  only  12 
percent  of  the  men  already  inducted  into 
the  armed  forces  have  had  college  train- 
ing. Eighty  percent  of  the  men  selected 
lor  officer  training  have  been  chosen 
from  this  group  of  college  men.  The 
Army  thus  recognizes  the  essentiality  of 
college  training.  It  should  therefore 
seek  to  maintain  in  good  condition  as 
many  colleges  as  po.ssible. 

Tlie  present  plans  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission apparently  lean  too  much  upon 
tlie  materialistic  and  military  concepts 
of  education. 

I  am  willinp  to  have  all  colleges  closed 
if  that  will  mean  the  winning  of  the  war. 
But  we  can  win  the  war  without  loss  of 
teaching  the  hberal  humanities.  Dor- 
mitories and  large  enrollments  should 


not  be  the  determining  factors.  Our 
camps,  training  centers,  and  canton- 
ments are  spread  all  over  the  Nation,  as 
are  the  .smaller  colleges.  There  should 
be  no  hard,  fast  rule  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  small  colleges  to  receive  sub- 
sidies. They  should  be  based  upon  their 
nearness  to  our  training  centers. 

We  need  the  colleges  more  than  ever, 
all  of  them,  not  only  for  officer  training 
during  the  present  emergency  but  also 
for  post-war  leadership. 

Of  the  1,700  colleges,  it  is  contemplated 
to  give  the  green  light  to  only  200.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  must  not  only  train  leaders  for  the 
war  but  for  the  peace  as  well.  The  Nazi 
form  of  government  needs  technically 
trained  men;  they  eschew  educated  men. 
Democracy  needs  both. 

Many  small  colleges  remain  small  be- 
cause they  deem  that  the  best  way  to 
educate  the  young  men  of  the  sparsely 
populated  communities.  They  should 
not  be  penalized. 

Finally,  liberal  arts  colleges  should  not 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  colleges  teach- 
ing only  the  technical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects such  as  dentistry,  medicine,  engi- 
neer, and  kindred  professions.  Liberal 
education  should  not  be  talx>o  for  the 
duration.  It  sliould  not  be  a  war  cas- 
ualty. 

Blinding  the  nation  as  to  the  humani- 
ties and  liberal  arts  is  the  Nazi  way. 
In  the  totalitarian  college,  .science  and 
technology  are  in  the  .saddle,  and,  as 
Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  of  Time,  Life,  and 
Fortune,  stated: 

Science  ha^  marched  right  on,  helpless  and 
lgii.;;unt,  right  on  to  chaos. 


Seventy-eighth  Congress  Should  Enact  a 
Pay-As-You-Go  Income-Tax  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

-or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.«iTIVES 
Tuesday.  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  imbued  with  a  win-the- 
war  spirit.  They  realize  that  it  will 
take  bilhons  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  this 
war,  and  they  are  wilhng  to  accept  bur- 
densome taxes  in  order  to  remain  free. 
They  realize  that  money  is  needed  now 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  and  Amer- 
ican public  opinion,  with  little  exception, 
favors  the  pay-as-you-go  income-tax 
plan,  better  known  as  the  Ruml  plan. 
In  a  brief  personal  survey  among  83  la- 
boring men,  businessmen,  and  profes- 
sional men.  82  of  them  favored  the  so- 
called  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  income-tax 
plan.  I  feel  that  my  district,  being  a 
cro.ss  section  of  the  type  of  people  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nation,  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  the  Nation. 

Thi3  is  the  opportune  time  for  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  to  get  in  step 
with  the  American  people— who  are  far 
ahead  of  us— by  enacting  into  law  a 
pay-as-you-go  income-tax  plan.  It  is 
simple  in  its  application.    It  proposes  to 


lift  the  tax  load  of  the  ordinary  taxpayer 
by  the  simple  process  of  forgiving  everj-- 
body  1  year's  taxes.  This  gives  the  tax- 
payer the  opportunity  to  get  himself  set 
on  a  current  pay-as-you-go  basis.  In 
other  words,  it  provides  for  the  payment 
of  current  taxes  out  of  current  income, 
and  by  the  authorized  collection  of  the 
taxes  at  the  source.  This  will  eUminate 
bookkeeping,  budgeting,  and  the  usual 
taxpayers'  ncura5thenia  every  March 
15 — the  principal  reason  for  its  almost 
unanimous  endorsement  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation.  The  adoption  of 
a  pay-as-you-go  plan  will  replace  the 
present  antiquated,  cumbersome,  and 
complicated  system  of  paying  income 
taxes  on  taxes  owed  and  for  the  previ- 
ous year.  In  sub.stituting  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan,  the  United  States  Treasury 
would  not  lose  an  entire  year's  cash,  as 
some  authorities  state,  because  current 
taxes  would  begin  to  roll  into  the  Treas- 
ury coffers  immediately.  The  advan- 
tages are  readily  apparent.  The  tax- 
payer by  paj'ing  his  current  taxes  from 
current  Income  would  be  relieved  of  the 
danger  of  confronting  a  year  in  which  his 
income  might  be  sharply  reduced  while 
he  faced  the  necessity  of  paying  a  pun- 
l.shlng  tax  bill  due  for  'he  year  before. 
With  constant  economic  readju.«^tment» 
confronting  a  taxpayer,  .such  a  .situation 
is  certain  to  occur. 

The  pay-as-you-go  plan  would  benefit 
the  United  States  Treasury  because  if 
$10,000,000,000  were  due.  $10,000,000,000 
would  be  collected  by  the  Government 
under  the  Ruml  plan,  while  under  the 
present  system  millions  of  taxpayers  are 
indebted  to  their  country  and  millions 
of  dollars  are  uncollected  hens  on  the 
Federal  dockets.  If  the  war  ends  this 
October  or  November — and  we  all  hope 
and  pray  it  will — it  is  my  humble  opinion 
that,  under  the  present  system,  over  a 
billion  dollars  will  be  lost  to  the  Trea.sury 
when  March  15. 1944.  rolls  around  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  millions  of  war  workers 
will  be  displaced.  Leaders  throughout 
the  Nation  favor  the  pay-as-you-go  plan. 
Just  last  week,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  endorsed  the  pay-as-you- 
go  system  of  income  tax  collection,  but 
he  did  not  favor  the  outright  cancela- 
tion of  1942  taxes.  If  this  is  the  only 
obstacle,  the  1942  taxe.s— as  suggested  by 
Senator  George — could  be  amortized 
over  a  3-to-5-year  period  in  order  to  case 
the  burden  of  the  taxpayers  of  America 
during  this  war  period. 

The  only  organized  opposition  to  the 
Ruml  plan  comes  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department.  This  opposition 
is  difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  revenue  will  be  lost  to  the 
Treasui-y  this  year.  In  fact,  there  will 
be  a  constant  flow  of  current  revenue  to 
the  United  States  Treasury.  This  should 
be  the  Treasur>''s  chief  and  only  concern. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  Congress  erred 
in  placing  on  the  statute  books  the  pres- 
ent system  of  income  tax  collection.  This 
Congress— already  called  the  Victory 
Congress— can  rectify  this  error  and  can 
start  victory  on  the  march  by  enacting 
into  law  House  Joint  Resolution  30,  the 
pay-as-you-go  income  tax  plan  which  I 
introduced  on  January  6.  1943,  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
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Labor's  Victory  Pledge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  12,  194i 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highly 
encouraging  report  on  production  figures 
given  by  the  President  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage last  Thursday  originated  in  the 
shops  and  mills  of  America  where  men 
and  women,  with  great  devotion  to  duty, 
are  working  long  hours  to  forge  the  im- 
plements of  war. 

Typical  of  the  spirit  of  those  workers 
Who  are  keeping  our  fighting  men  sup- 
plied with  the  smews  of  war  is  a  pledi^e 
signed  by  the  1,500  employees  of  the 
Brunswick-B^lke-Collcndcr  Co.,  of  Mu.s- 
kegon.  Mich.    That  pledge  is  as  follows: 

I  solemnly  pledge  to  devote  every  working 
moment  to  tlie  task  given  me  by  the  united 
fighting  forces.  1  pledge  to  extend  my  ef- 
forts to  do  my  Job  well,  bo  that  I  may  never 
have  It  on  my  conscience  that  I  caused  one 
Boldier.  sailor,  marine,  or  coast  guardman 
to  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  pledge  was  accepted 
In  behalf  of  the  President  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Clark  H.  Woi^dward,  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
Lt.  Col.  Charles  Kerwold.  U.  S.  Army.  It 
was  presented  in  behalf  of  the  Brunswick 
employees  by  Mr.  Earl  Snyder,  pre.sident. 
Local  No.  824,  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Mr. 
Jacob  Andree  of  Federal  Local  No.  19635 
and  Mr.  Charles  Newman,  president, 
Local  No.  83,  International  Federation 
of  Technical  Enpineers.  Architects,  and 
Draftsmen's  Unlon.s,  all  of  Muskegon, 
Mich. 

It  may  be  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
lathe  and  drill  press  to  the  fighting 
fronts  but  here.  In  these  few  words,  are 
enunciated  the  principle  and  the  pur- 
pose that  link  us  throuRh  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  brave  men  who  bear  our  cause 
In  battle. 


How  To  Write  to  Yoor  Confressman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NtW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  Seventy-eighth  Cong'ess 
will  be  as  arduous  as  the  historic  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Representatives 
In  this  Congress  will  be  less  deluged  with 
mail  from  home  than  we  were  In  the  last 
Congress. 

We  all  appreciate  short  letters  that 
are  to  the  point.  Unfortunately,  some 
people  are  not  able  to  be  brief.  The 
longest  letter  that  I  ever  received  since 
I  came  to  Congress  was  sent  me  in  three 


sections,  two  sections  each  consisting  of 
50  and  one  of  42  pages  of  foolscap  paper, 
written  on  both  sides.  I  have  not  yet 
completed  my  reading  of  it. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  real  pleasure 
that  I  read  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Good  Housekeeping  entitled  "How  To 
Write  to  Your  Congressman."  The  au- 
thoress was  Miss  Mar>-  Jane  Gallagher, 
the  secretary  to  our  former  colleague, 
Repre.sentative  Michael  J.  Kennedy,  who 
has  jan  terminated  his  legislative  ca- 
reer in  Washington  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  that 
historic  political  organization  in  New 
York  known  throughout  the  Nation  as 
Tammany  Hall.  Miss  Gallagher  is  pres- 
ently the  secretai-y  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Representative  Thomas 

F.   BURCHILL. 

The  article  is  r.s  follows: 

WHAT  TO  DO 

1.  Write  your  congressional  repre.sentative 
about  any  oiece  of  controversial  legislation 
la  which  you  may  be  interested  If  he  Is  In 
a  quandary  about  tlie  effect  on  the  fclks  back 
tiome,  your  letter — fxprcsilng  the  views  of  a 
jiartlcular  cla.ss  affected — may  represent  the 
will  of  the  people  If  you  are  affiliated  with 
a  club  or  organization,  have  the  secretary 
convey  the  vie   s  of  the  membership  as  a  unit. 

2  Be  brief  Confine  your  letter  to  one 
page.  The  psychological  effect  of  a  letter  of 
more  than  one  page  is  extremely  bad.  Yvut 
Congressman  receives  hundreds  of  letters 
dally.  If  ycu  do  not  express  your  conviction 
or  problem  within  one  page,  he  simply  will 
not,  read  It.  Probably  his  secretary  will  not 
even  present  It  to  him 

3  Be  gracious.  Written  charm  Is  Just  as 
effecuve  as  any  other  brand.  It  wiU  get  you 
added  courtesies  and  efforts. 

4.  Write  your  Congressman  about  any  mat- 
ter you  may  have  pending  In  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  in  Wa^^h- 
Ington  .r  In  the  field  offices  Tliat's  what 
he's  there  for,  and  this  privilege  Is  one  of  the 
many  advantages  of  your  vote  Every  Con- 
gressman prides  himself  on  the  prompt  action 
of  his  office  Give  him  all  pertinent  facts 
on  the  subject,  such  as  file  reference  or  num- 
ber and  a  brief  cutime  of  the  facts  In  the 
ca  e  to  date.  When  requesting  copies  of 
legislation,  gl^•e  number  of  bill  If  you  know 
It:  If  not.  Identify  the  subject  matter  as 
there  are  thousands  of  bllU  pending  The 
same  rule  applies  when  requesting  copies  of 
speeche.';.  Give  title  and  approximate  date. 
If  possible;  If  not,  the  general  subject  matter 
generally  will  suffice 

5  If  you  are  writing  about  legislation,  give 
a  clear  statement  of  your  views  and — most 
lmp<'rtant  of  all — your  reaaons.  Your  Con- 
gressman In  interested  In  knowing  how  a 
pending  bill  would  aflect  your  home,  your  Job, 
your  pocketbcxDk — In  general,  your  economic 
and  social  welfare  In  considering  his  vc.t« 
on  the  bill  he  is  concerned  with  how  to  create 
the  greatest  beiieflt  and  least  hardship  to  you. 

6.  Send  htm  any  constructive  sugRestlon 
that  mav  occur  to  you  with  regard  to  the  war 
effort.  That  is  one  c:nwc  for  which  all  of  us 
are  working.  Your  suggestion  may  pre.'-ent 
an  excellent  bisls  for  legLBlatl>;n  to  correct  an 
exititing  abu^  or  weakness 

7.  Ai.ic  him  to  help  you  with  your  victory 
garden.  He  has  a  quota  of  publications  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this 
and  allied  subjects  which  he  vill  be  happ>  to 
send  you.  If  you  are  interested,  he  also  will 
forward  a  hat  of  available  publications  on 
various  other  subjects.  Seeds  have  not  been 
available  fi.r  distribution  for  many  years. 

8.  Send  him  any  Inquiry  you  may  have  on 
any  of  the  tollowing  Fubjects:  Rcgi.lations 
l.ssued  by  Selective  Service:  War  Production 
Board;   rationing  by  the  OflBce  of  Price  Ad- 


ministration; civilian  defense:  ImmlgraMon; 
citizenship;  members  of  your  family  In  the 
service;  veterans"  clalm.s;  procedure  wltt  re- 
spect to  commissions  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps;  cen.sus  information;  available 
positions  In  the  civil  service.  He  will  exp.dite 
the  handling  of  any  matter  you  may  aave 
pending  in  any  of  these  agencies,  or  ot  taia 
the  information  you  seeic 

9  If  you  telegraph,  be  sure  to  give  your 
full  address,  in  order  to  receive  an  aniwer. 
However,  telegrams  receive  no  more  cons  der- 
ation and  carry  no  greater  weight  than 
ordinary  letters.  Buy  a  war  stamp  with  the 
difference 

10.  When  extending  an  invitation  to  riake 
a  speech  or  be  guest  of  honor,  tender  i  at 
least  1  month  in  advance  Also,  give  the 
name  and  location  of  your  club  or  organiza- 
tion, the  purpose  of  the  function,  ard  If 
possible  the  names  of  other  speakers. 

11  When  a.sk;ng  your  Congressman's  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  a  p>oslticn  In  the  Ocv- 
ernment  or  some  defense  industry,  en  :lose 
an  outline  of  your  qualifications,  training, 
and  background,  so  that  he  will  know  where 
you  would  fit  in  best  and  can  place  youi  en- 
tire record  t)efore  the  appropriate  departn.ent. 

12  If  you  wish  your  Congressman  to  make 
an  appf)lntment  for  you  with  some  olBcial 
In  Washington,  be  sure  to  write  at  le::st  A 
week  In  advance.  sp«^cifylng  the  exact  date. 
You  also  should  check  transportation  reser- 
vations to  make  sure  you  can  be  tbare.  The 
same  rule  applies  if  you  are  making  ar  ap- 
pointment with  your  own  Congressman  or 
Senator,  who  are  subject  to  unexpectcci  ap- 
pointment."! and  tr'.p.*  cut  cf  town  on  cUclal 
business  If  you  follow  this  procedure  ycu 
allow  time  for  confirmation  and  perhap;  will 
save  yourself  the  expense  of  a  trip  In  vfcln. 

WH.\T  nor  TO  DO 

1.  Don't  become  Involved  in  any  cam oalgn 
of  organized  mall  This  mall  can  be  spotted 
at  10  paces  and  usually  receives  no  acknowl- 
edgment— or  at  the  most  a  form  letter — and 
even  less  coiisideratlon.  Such  corresjwnd- 
ence  usually  originates  In  highly  organized 
pressure  groupe  and  oonaista  of  Identical 
form  letters,  mimeographed  and  distributed 
ready  for  signature.  Such  letters  have  abso- 
lutely no  effect;  if  anything,  their  anonymity 
militates  against  them,  since  the  aponforlng 
organization  never  Is  revealed. 

2  Don't  write  emotional  or  antagonistic 
letters  This  apparently  Is  a  falling  more 
common  to  the  female  of  the  8j)ecle8  than 
to  the  male.  Men  seem  to  have  a  more 
objective  approach  to  their  correspondence. 
Enumerating  the  number  of  votes  in  your 
family,  and  warning  your  Congressmar  that 
his  fate  In  the  next  election  will  be  a  fad 
ore  if  he  falls  to  vote  as  you  say.  is  not  an 
effective  way   to  insure   his  cooperatlo:i. 

3.  Don't  send  lmpK)rtant  pai>ers  or  docu- 
ments. Or,  if  you  must,  have  photcstatic 
copies  made,  for  your  own  protection  In 
most  cases  your  Congressman  has  to  forward 
documents  to  the  department  where  your 
matter  Is  pending,  and  he  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible fo    their  safe  return. 

4  Don't  pester  your  Congressman  with 
endless  letters  on  the  same  subject.  This 
places  him  tn  an  embarrassing  position  and 
also  casta  an  addltioi.al  burden  on  the  ofBce 
staff,  which  will  christen  you  a  "chronli;  cor- 
respondent " 

5.  Don't  ask  your  Congrei^sman  to  ceclde 
whether  you  .«-hould  go  to  Washington  i»t>nut 
a  business  matter  or  a  ptifUlon  This  mu^t 
be  your  own  decision.  He  cannot  posslb  y  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  putting  you  U  that 
expense  without  any  nwiurarce  of  success. 
And  he  shudders  when  he  thinks  of  the  u:ute 
lack  of  hotel  acromn.oc'  '.tlcns  or  any  acccm- 
mo<l»»tlon8  If  you  do  go.  It  is  to  your  gTfat 
advantage  to  arrange  to  tran.«act  all  yiur 
buslncAS  in  one  day.  since  obtaining  •  hotel 
room  Is  virtually  an  impoeflblhty. 


8.  Don't  give  your  Congressman's  name  as 
a  reference  unless  he  knows  you  personally 
or  knows  someone  who  will  vouch  for  you. 
If  you  do  give  him  as  a  reference,  advi.se  him 
to  whom  you  have  given  it  and  bring  him  up 
to  date  on  pertinent  data. 

7.  Don't  ask.  any  time  later  than  the  first 
2  months  cf  each  new  Congrcs.":,  to  have 
your  name  placed  on  his  mailing  list  to  re- 
ceive the  CoNXRESSiON.'VL  Record  daily.  He  is 
allowed  only  abrut  50  copies  for  a  constitu- 
ency of  several  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
demand  Is  always  much  greater  than  the 
supply. 

8.  Don't  dl&cu.'is  your  political  affiliations 
when  making  a  request.  Your  Congressman 
represents  the  entire  district  In  which  you 
live.  He  will  not  quiz  ycu  about  your  po- 
litical creed,  and,  particularly  il  ycu  belong 
to  the  opposite  party,  why  make  an  issue 
of  it? 

9  Don't  write  to  more  than  one  Member 
of  the  delegation  from  your  State.  It  is  never 
necessary  to  write  to  more  than  your  own 
Congressman  and  your  two  Senators.  If  you 
write  to  the  other  Representatives  from  your 
State,  congressioiiHl  courtesy  demands  that 
these  letters  be  referred  for  acknowledgment 
and  consideration  to  your  ovn  Congressman. 
So  duplication  Is  lust  wasted  effort. 

10.  Do  not  direct  a  letter  to  your  Congress- 
man unless  you  are  sure  of  his  full  name  and 
the  correct  spelling.  There  are  435  Members 
cf  the  House  cf  Representatives,  and  some 
duplication  of  names  exists.  Check  with  the 
nearest  post  office  or  political  organization  If 
jou  are  not  sure. 


Analysis  of  the  Political  Scene 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 


OF    W.VSHINCTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
have  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  talk 
by  the  able  commentator,  John  B. 
Hughes,  given  .some  time  after  the  elec- 
tion over  the  Mutual  network; 

The  witty  observation  of  Economic  Dlrcc- 
tcr  James  Byrne.-;  that  elections  should  have 
been  postponed  a  week  Is  beginning  to  back- 
fire In  the  fact  that  the  African  campaign  has 
quelled  American  political  chatter  ns  effec- 
tively as  politic:  1  pull  In  a  lower  court  some- 
times squashes  charges  against  public  per- 
sonages. It  has  yet  to  develop,  but  the  first 
'-atlonal  election's  cf  World  War  No.  2  seem 
to  have  brought  the  United  States  to  a  politi- 
cal crossroads,  and  the  fate  of  this  Nation 
hangs  on  wh:ch  trail  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  chooses  as  Its  rightful  pathway  to- 
ward the  future,  or  perhaps  the  past 

Unfortunately,  the  elections  of  la.^t  week 
were  pushed  off  the  front  pages  before  the 
politicians  had  fini^lied  a  series  of  amazing 
outbursts,  and  before  the  American  public 
cotild  properly  Judge  and  balance  those  out- 
bursts agains'  the  realities  of  the  times. 
Rather  than  po^stpone  the  elections  a  week, 
a.^  Mr.  Byrnes  suggested,  the  President  might 
have  put  off  the  African  front  fcr  another 
week  or  two  In  order  to  let  the  American 
politl(?Bl  situation  solidify  a  bit  more.  There 
is  Ijasic  sense  in  either  direction,  regardless 
cf  the  humorcus  aspects  of  the  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wine  of  victory 
went  to  Republican  heads  for  the  most  part, 
but  it  also  had  its  effect  on  the  Democratic 


dls.sldents  who  oppose  the  administration. 
Whether  by  accident  or  Intent,  the  voices 
raised  loudest  in  a  victory  chant  are  the 
I  same  voices  which  a  year  ago  were  loudest  in 
opposing  the  administr.'-aon's  foreign  policy 
were  loudest  in  demanding  that  we  stay  out 
of  a  war  which  came  to  us  anyhow  at  a  time 
and  place  selected  by  the  Axis 

Because  neither  President  Roo.^evelt  nor 
Wendell  Willkie  have  yet  spoken  outright 
about  the  elections,  there  is  both  significance 
and  inconsistency  in  thv^  sound  cf  the  voices  j 
which  have  spoken.  By  some  unclanfied  ' 
reasoning  these  voices  claim  vicarious  credit 
for  the  fact  that  the  elections  reaftirmrd  and  •. 
strengthened  the  two-party  sy^-tem — but 
there  is  never  a  word  fcr  President  Roosevelt  j 
who  affirmed  his  own  belief  in  the  two-party  j 
system  by  staying  cut  of  the  national  politi- 
cal arena,  and'  while  they  talk  of  a  two-party 
sj-stem  they  also  talk  about  a  ccfclnicn  of 
parties  In  and  cut  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  his  willingness  to  forget 
politics  for  the  duraiion— he  has  appointed 
two  mcinbers  cf  his  C.<b;net  out  of  the  ranks 
cf  the  opposition,  and  he  has  retained  these 
Cab.net  members  in  the  face  of  growing  pub- 
lic criticism  of  the  abilities  cf  tlie  men  in- 
volved. The  President  has  also  indicated  his 
willingness  to  see  established  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  oversee  the  war  effort — 
but  the  letter  by  which  he  expressed  such 
willingness  was  not  brought  forth  until  10 
mcnths  after  it  was  written. 

Other  suggestions  go  beyond  mere  political 
armistice.  Senator  Vandhnberg.  a  Republi- 
can, proposes  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  demand  that  the  administra- 
tion pigeonhole  the  New  Deal  and  politics  for 
the  duration.  Former  Democratic  Congress- 
man John  J.  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  urges 
James  Farley  to  lead  what  O'Connor  calls  the 
real  Democrats  out  cf  the  New  Deal  Party. 
In  such  statements  the  America  of  the  past 
decade  is  face  to  face  with  Its  cwn  conscience. 
It  is  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  Sev- 
entv-eighth  Congress  might  hnd  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  dissident  Democrats  dropping 
party  lines  to  defeat  administration  legisla- 
tion. Yes;  the  voices  call  for  the  elimination 
of  politics — but  the  underlying  intentions  of 
all  the  exclamations  are  political. 

The  voices  list  what  they  consider  the 
faults  and  failures  cf  the  administration  in 
pursuing  the  war.  Among  the  faults  and 
failures  they  list  the  lack  of  vigorous  and 
forceful  leadership— tlTe  lack  of  a  definite 
program  and  the  blaming  cf  Congress  for  In- 
adequate legislation— they  speak  of  bicker- 
ing and  political  maneuvering  within  the 
administrations  ngencifs— those  same  v,-ar- 
tlme  agencies  that  are  as  full  cf  Republicans 
as  they  are  Democrats,  as  full  of  old-guard 
capitalists  and  managers  as  they  are  labor 
leaders  and  progressives— and  they  say  the 
American  people  went  to  the  polls  to  express 
their  dibsati.^faction  and  resentment  with  the 
m.anapement  of  the  war  effcrt. 

They  overlook  t)  e  fact  that  if  the  admin- 
istration had  been  doing  as  poor  a  Job  cf  it 
as  they  paint,  there  wculd  have  been  forty  or 
fifty  million  Americans  voting,  not  Just  26.- 
000,000.  The  fact  that  so  small  a  prcportlon 
of  the  electorate  went  to  the  polls  Indicated 
that  dl-ssatlsfaction  with  the  administraticn 
Is  net  as  widespread  as  the  chanters  of  vic- 
tory would  have  us  believe.  And  as  Vice 
President  Wall.^ce  points  out.  there  Is  still  a 
margin  of  Democratic  power  in  both  Houses 
for  the  sixth  straight  election  hand-running. 
Still,  time  and  again  in  the  victory  chant 
the  phrase  is  repeated  that  the  elections  were 
a  mandate  cf  the  people  against  New  Deal 
social  reforms.  The  bipartisan  critics  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  what  they  call  the 
faults  in  the  war  program  are  due  to  social 
experimentation  and  New  Dealism.  They  call 
for  the  pigeonholing  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
end  cf  politico — but  will  they.  In  turn,  step 
their  own  political  attacks  on  social  rtlcrms 


already  established  once  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  convenes?  Will  they  agree  to  stop 
such  attacks  which  would  only  raise  domestic 
issues,  start  the  bickering  and  political  ma- 
neuvering going  full  blast,  with  the  resultant 
ill  effects  on  the  whole  war  effort? 

They  speak  of  political  peace,  but  already 
they  are  discussing  the  bill  of  W.  Lee  "Pass- 
the-Biscuit«-Pappy  "  ODaniel  to  abolish  the 
40-hour  week      There's  a  lot  of  talk  about 
getting  the  fuiI  pnd  efficient  tise  of  our  man- 
power resources,  but  there  is  some  doubt  t^s 
to  whether  abolition  cf  the  40-hour  week  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  as  long  as  ether  lec- 
tors are  out  of  joint.     Our  shipbuilding  fell 
off.  tut  tha    wasn't  the  fault  of  manpower; 
that  was  due  to  the  weaknesses  In  our  raw 
mat?^rial  supplies    ystcm — or  lack  of  system — 
which  has  not  yet  provided  all  the  war  plants 
in  the  Nation  with  all  the  material  they  Coii 
u.se  in  keeping  with  the  40-hour  week.     One 
reporter  in  Washington  even  went  so  far  :;s 
to  write  that  the  abolltlcnists  would  write  In 
clauses  making  the  abolition  of  the  40-hour 
wetk  E'.and  for  the  duration  only,  but  that 
such  clauses  would  only  be  a  sop  to  labor. 
They  talk  about  unity  In  the  war  effort, 
but    the  Washington  reporte-s  speak  of   the 
possibility   that   the  Republicans   and   dissi- 
dent  Democrats  will  not  only  try  to  shelve 
the  New  Deal  but  will  try  to  do  away  with 
some  of  its  accomplished  reforms.     There  H 
reason   to  wonder  whether    the   talkers,  the 
voices  we  have   heard  so  far.  will  use  then- 
claimed   election    mandate   to   put   the   war 
effcrt  on  a  more  efficient  fcwting  or  to  back- 
pedal   on    social   progress,   whether    they   are 
out  to  win  the  war  or  to  v  reck  reform.    They 
overlook,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal 
program  tended  in  the  same  direction  taken 
by  the  Atlantic  Charter.    Those  reforms  we;e 
meant  to  increase  the  security  of  the  com- 
mon man.  to  implement  what  we  new  call 
freedom  from  want — the  right  of  men  to  have 
si"  Iter    and    food    in    ade-quate.    comfortable* 
proportions.     The  projection  of  what  is  often 
called  derisively  the  New  Deal  to  an  interna- 
ticnal  scope  Is  entirely  American,   basically 
American,  early  A.merican.    If  the  voices  of 
reaction  start  now  to  tear  down  tlie  fourida- 
tions.  what  will  they  do  to  the  house  most 
Americans  want  to  build  when  the  war  has 
ended? 

These  voices  say  they  will  demand  efficiency 
In  the  war  effcrt — they  gather  strength  for 
the  formation  cf  a  Joint  House-Senate  com- 
mittee to  oversee  the  war  effort.  Nearly  a 
j'car  ago  the  President  thought  such  a  com- 
mittee would  be  a  fine  thing — but  tjecause 
the  idea  is  now  proposed  by  the  men  who 
speak  of  political  victory,  there  is  reason  to 
wonder  whether  such  a  committee  would 
really  fulfill  its  duty— whether  It  would  get 
down  to  the  task  of  straightening  cut  the 
weaknesses  In  cur  raw  material  supply  sys- 
tem— or  would  play  politics  with  the  men 
who  now  make  that  system  a  muddle.  V.'culU 
they  straighten  out  the  political  maneuver- 
ings  and  Jealousies  existing  in  some  ranks  cf 
the  aimed  forces — or  set  right  the  shameful 
sll\er  situation  created  by  Just  12  Senators 
who  make  up  the  silver  bloc— and  set  right 
the  farm  blcc.  which  has  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience with  the  silver  blcc  by  which  they 
both  wield  power  far  beyond  the  influence  cf 
their  actual  numbers?  Would  there  be  a  de- 
mand fcr  a  unified  command  to  set  the 
strategy  and  goal  for  a  United  Nations  war. 
instead  cf  a  war  of  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  and  the  Anglo-Americans  each  fight- 
ing a  separate  war  against  the  Axis?  Would 
there  be  a  congressicnal  demand  for  the 
establishment  cf  pcst-war  policy  and  the  pur- 
suance cf  that  policy  through  logical,  definite 
planning? 

V/oU,  these  are  the  questions  only  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  can  answer.  Nat- 
urally the  Republicans  are  most  pleased  with 
the  outcome  of  the  elections— they  will  now 
be  able  to  criticize  the  adnnnistratlon  mora 
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freely  than  they  felt  like  doing  before,  and. 
in  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  they  can 
wield  the  power  by  appealing  to  dissident 
Democrats  Only  Republican  Senator  Van- 
DENBERG  has  givcn  recognition  to  the  tre- 
mcnd'U^  respansibihty  this  po-:\-er  t-nta;ls, 
and  the  recognition  of  Senator  Vandenbet-O 
may  be  dimmed  by  his  record  Neverthe- 
less, while  Republicans  could  cpp<-se  the 
administration  war  plans,  they  wcu!d  not  be 
bl?.med  for  wnr  failures — the  defeats  would 
be  blnmed  on  the  Democrat  majority.  That 
very  fact  mahes  it  all  the  more  Imperative 
that  the  House  Republicans  examine  their 
future  actions  carefully  In  the  Itght  of  the 
eflJclency  and  elimination  of  politics  they 
now  cnll  their  goal 

If  the  American  people  have  given  the  Re- 
publican Party  more  than  40  new  seats  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  they  have  also 
charged  the  Republican  Congressmen  with  a 
greater  responsibility  than  the  Republicans 
have  held  In  their  history.  Now  that  the 
•econd  front  is  underway,  now  that  were 
getting  shoulder-deep  into  this  thing,  the 
question  la  whether  the  Snenty-cighth  Con- 
gress will  measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
times — whether  the  men  elected  will  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  forces  of  freedom 
at  work  in  the  world  and  will  give  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  of  bending 
those  forces  to  th3  will  of  man.  Not  as 
Euperleaders.  but  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility as  It  is  preached  to  our  fighting  men 
at  the  front,  and  as  It  Is  rccof^nlzed  and 
worked  for  by  our  allies,  the  Chinese  and 
Russians  and  the  Brlti'h  people,  all  of  whom 
see  the  future  within  the  clean,  round  mo- 
ment of  equality-- the  clear,  large  era  of 
possible  post-war  organization  and  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW   YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPP.EPENTATTVES 

Tucsdav.  January  12.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtnmrk.s  in  the 
RtccRD  I  include  the  followme:  poem  by 
MKs  Miurern  Elliin.';  daughter  of  for- 
mer S  'nator  Davi.<;  Elkin.s: 

DEDICATED  TO   THE   BOYS  OF    PEARL    HARTOR 

(By  Maureen  Kkin.".  nee  12.  of  Washington. 
D    C  .  IDecember  8.  194:2) 

Across  the  mighty  ocenn.  beyond  the  setting 

?^un. 
T'was   the  roaring  of   the  cannons,  and   the 

blasting  of  the  guris 
T.iat  gave  the  warning,  cur  Nation  to  b*  ware 
For  the  sons  cf  Nippon,  with   vengeance  in 

their  hearts, 
Planned  to  destroy  and  tear  us  apart. 

Soaring  aloft,  their  challenge  we  met. 

But.  deep  In  our  heart.*,  our  sorrow  we  kept. 

Like  our  fathers  before  u.'-,  whtv-e  bravery  we 

cherish. 
Gave   us   tl.eir   proniL-e   our   flag    would    not 

perish. 

And  so.  with  voices  raised  In  silent  prayer,  and 

with  a  arm  trust  In  God, 
We  salute  our  bovs  on  land,  sea.  and  In  the 

air. 
And  give  them  our  promise  their  burden  to 

share. 
"And  this  be  our  motto,  ui  God  \s  our  trust" 
For  victory  we  must. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF     ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  14    1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pi  evident,  I  ask  unan- 
imoii.s  consent  to  have  prin'ed  in  the 
Appendix  of  fie  Record  an  interview  be- 
tween the  Vice  President  and  Mr.  Ray- 
I  mond  Clapper  which  wa.s  bi'oadoa.st  over 
the  Mutual  Network  on  Decemoer  31  la.st. 
There  being  no  objection,  ^he  interview 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follow.s 

Mr  Wallace.  Ray,  you  wcra  unking  me  some 
questions  about  my  speech  of  the  other  n!ght. 

Mr  Cl.\pper.  Mr  Wallace,  la  your  Wood- 
row  WUsen  anniversary  address  this  week  you 
dlscuised  the  necessity  ol  enforcing  peace  at 
the  end  cf  this  war. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  seems  to  me  four  out  of 
five  Americans  arc  convinced  th.^t  It  Is  a  good 
thliig  to  use  power  to  enloite  peace. 

Mr.  Clapper.  You  mean  on  the  military 
side.  How  alKjut  economic  warfare,  Mr. 
Wallace? 

Mr.  Wallace.  When  it  cumes  to  cooperation 
between  the  nations  to  prevent  economic 
war  and  to  enhance  ecoiujraic  peace,  there 
are  thoubands  of  Ideas  Some  people  say  ihut 
we  should  tiilk  now  only  about  those  matters 
on  which  the  American  people  are  most 
agreed— In  other  words,  that  we  .should  taJk 
only  about  preventing  military  war  and  say 
nothing  about  preventing  economic  war. 

Mr   Clapplh.  How  do  you  feel  about  it,  Mr. 

WaIXjVCF.  .' 

Mr  Wallace  I  am  sure  th.tt,  unless  con- 
tinuous, strenuous,  and  united  efforts  are 
made  to  atuln  economic  juitice,  li  w:Il  be 
liupocisible  to  prevent  military  war  by  any 
tvpe  of  fone  Force  is  important,  but  it  is 
not  enough.  Force  without  Jubiice  would 
sooner  or  later  make  u.s  Into  the  image  of 
that  which  we  huve  hated  m  the  Nazis.  In 
my  opuikn.  the  first  round  in  the  battle  lor 
a  Just  peace  will  con^e  duriiif^  the  next  2  or  3 
nionth^s  when  Congress  again  Is  a.-ked  to  ex- 
i  lend  the  reciprocal  trade  program  the  pro- 
gram or  canity  in  interna  lonal  trade  wlurh 
w:is  bv!,un  under  an  act  of  Congress  in  1934 
and  which  Coniire«s  has  since  e.ttendcd  twice. 
The  present  Trade  Agreements  Act  expires 
Ji;ne  30 

Mr  Ci.AppEB  How  Is  the  reciprocal  trade 
pr(-i;ram   related    to  pnventini?   war? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  trade  agreements  Icrls- 
lafion  enables  the  United  States  to  act  as  a 
creditor  nation  must  act.  If  it  la  not  to 
play  the  part  of  a  bully  U)ward  debtor 
nation.*  A  creditor  nation  which  In.sl.sts 
by  Us  high-tarlft  policies  on  detaU)r  nations 
paying  n(;t  In  goijds  but  In  money  1?  like 
a  man  who  tftkes  a  boy  by  the  back  of  his 
neck  and  pulls  the  boy  t<iwnrd  him.  but  at 
tne  same  time  he  pokes  a  stick  in  his 
sTomach  and  pushes  him  away  When  the 
United  States  as  a  creditor  nation  played 
this  game  In  the  decade  of  the  1920s  with 
the  debtor  nations,  some  of  them  In  their 
exasperation  used  totalitarian  methods  of 
economic  warfare  and  then  at  the  same  time 
prepared  themselves  to  back  up  the  economic 
war   with    military   aggression 

Mr  Clappfh  Then  vou  think  It  la  espe- 
cially important  at  this  time  to  extend  the 
trnde-agreemcnts   program? 

Mr.  Wall.\ce.  It  will  be  enormously  re- 
assuring  to  all  those  wlio  are  Interested  In 


an  enduring  peace.  ba."^ed  on  economic  Jus- 
tice, if  the  trade-agreement  program  can  he 
renewed  by  decl.'lTe  vote,  and  doubly  »o  If  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  pcrtiea 
vote  for    the  pn^am. 

Mr  Clai'i  ER  Mr  WALt-ACB,  purely  you  'lon't 
think  renewing  the  reciprocal  trade  a.jree- 
ments  pi\>gram  will  by  ii.'^'lf  be  enough  to 
give    real   economic   ptmce  in    the  world? 

Mr  WAI.IJ4CE.  I  think  more  will  have  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Clappek  It  secmi  to  me  you  have  said 
•omethlng  about  the  need  of  an  lnf*riiatlornl 
propam  to  develop  le.sources  and  prcvetit 
unemployment 

Mr  Wall'.ce  I  have  suggested  that  In  .'orr.e 
of  my  speif lies 

Mr  CiAPPFR  Do  you  really  think  it  Is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  finance  for 
Instance,  a  combined  liigliway  and  airway  all 
the  way  from  Br.cm.s  A. res  to  Moscow  by  way 
of  Aln.ska  and  Sibeiia? 

Mr  Wvi.LACF  Of  course  not  But  ]  do 
think  tlirre  1<=  need  of  a  United  Nations  fi  lan- 
clal  agency  to  handle  certain  types  of  Intirnn- 
tional  projects,  including  perhaps  the  one 
you  have  JUEt  mentioned 

Mr  Capper  Such  a.«  v.hat.  Mr  Wallace,  in 
addition? 

Mr.  Waliace  The  most  Important  one  is 
to  build  the  International  airports  which  are 
absolutely  vital  If  the  International  air  fcrre 
Is  to  safeguard  the  pc.ice  cheaply  and  cfT.- 
clently.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Interna- 
tional airports  ufed  for  police-enforcement 
purposes  cannot  also  be  u.-ed  for  peaceful 
commerce.  International  authorities  can  be 
set  up  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  N'^w 
York  Port  Authrrlty  or  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Such  international  authnities 
would,  of  course,  be  confined  to  actl-  ities 
wh!ch  are  International  in  character  and 
which  should  br  supcrvL-^cd  by  the  Unitcc  Na- 
tions In  order  that  their  actions  may  prompt 
peace  and  not  cause  war 

Mr.  Clapper  Can  you  suggest  types  o  in- 
ttrnatlonal  economic  action  other  tiian  these 
concerning   public   wcrk.s  or   tran.'piiiation? 

Mr.  Wallace  Well,  within  a  few  yeai.s  ;  fter 
the  war  end.s  It  Is  almost  certa.ln  that  furm- 
produrt  priees  v.Ul  fall  very  greatly.  At  the 
E.\me  time  it  will  tie  apparent  that  the  faimer 
u  able  to  produce  larger  quantities  of  farm 
produce  than  ever  befuic  MiUioi.s  of  fann- 
ers will  probably  be  facing  bankruptcy  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr  CiAPPFR  How  are  you  going  to  ge  at 
that  Wirt  ( f  a  problem' 

Mr  Wallace.  Several  of  the  United  Nations 
have  set  a  pattern  for  meeting  this  pro'jleni  in 
the  interiiatlonal  wheat  agre.  ment  uhlch  has 
already  been  signed  TliLs  international 
uheat  agreement  protects  both  farmers  :  nd 
consumers.  If  the  same  principle  were  .ip- 
phcd  to  certain  other  raw  materials  tliat 
move  in  world  trade,  much  might  be  done  to 
prevent  depression.  The  soldiers  and  .sailors 
that  come  heme  after  this  war  will  not  per- 
mit the  paradox  of  bursting  abundance  on 
the  farms  and  empty  stomachs  In  the  cu  es. 
A  United  Nations  commodity  agency  can  do 
much  to  prevent  bankrxiptcy  on  the  f.^nns, 
unemployment  in  the  mines,  and  hung,  r  in 
the  cities 

Mr  Clapper  A  United  Nations  commodity 
agency  w-u:d  be  a  rather  technical  operation. 
I  should  think. 

Mr  Wallace  The  farmers  now  have  the 
technical  ability  to  prevent  hunger.  The 
only  que.vtlnn  Is  whether  the  United  Nations 
have  the  technical  ability  to  put  this  produc- 
tive powr-  pfflclently  to  u?e  In  serving  the 
needs  of  hungry  people 

Mr.  Clapper  Mr  Wallace,  you  don't  think 
it  Is  the  duty  of  the  American  farmers  to  feed 
the  world' 

Mr  Wallaci.  Of  course  not.  But  I  do 
think  the  American  farmer  l."*  mightily  Inter- 
ested in  getting  a  market  for  his  surplus  pro- 
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ductlon.  I  think  he  will  want  to  cooperate 
with  ether  farmers  In  the  world  In  some 
sensible  scheme  whereby  the  surplus  of  the 
farms  can  he  exchanged  for  the  surplus  that 
can  be  turned  out  by  the  enormous  factories 
which  will  have  been  built.  We  Just  don't 
begin  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  productive 
power  both  on  the  farms  and  In  the  cities 
that  will  be  ours  soon  after  this  war  ends. 
The  only  thing;>  that  can  prevent  this  pro- 
ductive power  from  giving  a  higher  standard 
of  living  are  individual  selfi«hnes«.  class 
selflshnesvs.  national  selfishnes.'^.  and  plain 
dumbness 

Mr.  Clapper.  Do  you  think.  Mr  Wallace. 
that  we  have  as  good  a  chance  to  win  the 
jjeace  as  we  have  to  win  the  war? 

Mr.  Wai-l.*ce.  There  are  many  In  high  po- 
sitions in  the  Axis  today  who  know  that  mili- 
tary defeat  is  certain  for  Germany  and  Japan. 
Therefore,  as  s<x)n  as  defeated,  the  Axis  will 
turn  Its  attention  to  winning  *  le  peace  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  World  War  No.  3. 
Germany  and  Japan  will  win  the  peace  and 
also  World  War  No  3  if  we  follow  the  same 
methods  as  we  did  last  time.  Even  If  Hitler 
and  the  top  criminals  are  all  blotted  out,  the 
competent  brains  down  the  line  in  the  Ger- 
man Army  would  ftlll  remain  ready  to  plan 
economic  and  fifth-column  war  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  next  military  aggression 
under  a  new.  less  crazy,  and  therefore  more 
dangerous  Hitler 

One  of  the  fifth-column  objectives  will  be 
to  drive  a  wedge  t>etween  the  United  States 
and  England  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  We  can  tell  Americans  not  to 
fall  for  propaganda  against  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. But  the  Important  thing  is  to  build 
for  a  peace  in  which  the  United  Nations  will 
cooperate  in  developing  a  new  frontier,  not  on 
an  imperialistic  basis  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
welfare  of  the  common  man  everywhere  An 
informed  American  public  must  not  let  the 
Axis  fifth  column  stir  us  up  against  the  other 
United  Nations,  either  during  the  war  or  In 
the  peace  to  come. 


Wastefulness    of    Cost-Plut    Contract 
System  Cries  to  High  Heaven 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  are  looking  for  opportunities  to  save 
money,  in  accordance  with  a  public  man- 
date that  is  calling  lor  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  the  cost  of  government,  I 
would  like  to  direct  attention  to  the 
glaring  wastefulness  and  injustices  of 
the  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  form  of  con- 
tract, a  system  of  luxuriant  growth 
which  is  being  made  use  of  extensively 
by  many  departments  and  bureaus. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved  by  rele- 
gating that  form  of  contract  to  oblivion, 
where  it  belongs. 

The  new  Congress  now  beginning  has 
been  heralded  as  an  economy  Congress. 
If  we  do  what  the  people  are  expecting 
us  to  do  we  will  be  looking  around  for 
leaks  that  can  be  plugged  so  that  at  least 
some  measure  of  relief  may  be  brought 


to  the  taxpayers,  who  are  heavily  enough 
burdened  at  best,  heaven  knows. 

A  good  place  to  begin  wotild  be  to  re- 
examine the  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  sys- 
tem of  Government  contracts  with  a 
view  either  to  reducing  the  application 
of  that  system  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  situations  that  cannot  be  handled  ad- 
vantageously otherwise,  or  abolishing  the 
system  altogether. 

Under  the  cost  plus-a-fbced-fee  sys- 
tem all  of  the  costs  involved  in  a  con- 
tract are  saddled  on  the  United  States 
Government — that  is  to  say  on  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

La.st  spring,  when  I  first  addressed  the 
House  on  this  subject,  I  submitted  28 
typewritten  pages  of  names  of  company 
officials  and  employees  whose  salaries 
were  increased  30  percent  and  more  the 
moment  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts  be- 
came effective.  These  increases  ranged 
as  high  as  700  percent.  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  services  of  an  of- 
ficial or  employee  suddenly  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  increase  in  value 
three  or  four  times  the  instant  he 
switches  from  private  to  Government 
employment. 

The  28  typewritten  pages  of  sudden 
Increases  of  emolument  when  the  shift 
was  made  from  private  to  Government 
pay  rolls  were  furnished  to  me  from  the 
records  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
Office. 

Today  I  have  in  my  possession  from 
the  records  of  the  same  office  10  addi- 
tional single-spaced  typewritten  pages  of 
sudden  increases  of  salaries  that  became 
effective  when  contractors  came  under 
the  wing  of  cost-plus  contracts.  Sam- 
ple increases  noted  in  this  list  include: 
A  cashier  from  $125  to  $310  a  month. 
A  draftsman  from  $110  to  $240  a 
month. 

A  comptroller  and  acting  general  man- 
ager from  $18,000  to  $24,000  a  year. 

A  factory  manager  from  $7,200  to 
$12,000  a  year. 

A  construction  engineer  from  $175  to 
$400  a  month. 

A  rodman  from  $80  to  $175  a  month. 
An  instrumentman  from  $75  to  $225  a 
month. 

A  stakedriver  from  $30  to  $105  a 
month. 

A  typist  from  $60  to  $150  a  month. 
A  rodman  from  $30  to  $125  a  month. 
A  timekeeper  from  $600  to  $2,080  a 
year. 

A  junior  engineer  from  $900  to  $2,340 
a  year. 

A  timekeeper  from  $750  to  $2,080  a 
year. 

A  superintendent  from  $3,000  to  $7,800 
a  year. 

Seventeen  officials  in  one  company 
whose  salaries  had  previously  ranged 
from  $125  to  $300  a  month  were  all 
boosted  to  $450  a  month. 

On  one  cost-plus  contract  in  the  Mid- 
west an  assistant  general  superintendent 
who  had  been  receiving  $3,000  a  year  was 
immediately  raised  to  $4,200  a  year,  and 
an  assistant  superintendent  from  $3,150 
to  $3,900  a  year.    On  a  Kentucky  cost- 


plus  contract  80  employees  received  a 
v,indfall  in  the  shape  of  salaries  rang- 
ing from  30  percent  to  several  hundred 
percent.  Sample  increases  in  that  set-up 
were:  A  principal  assistant  engineer 
from  $400  to  $750  a  month;  an  assistant 
chief  designing  engineer  from  $200  to 
$400  a  month:  a  constiniction  engineer 
from  $175  tc  $400  a  month;  an  aide  from 
$75  to  $175  a  month;  an  Instrumentman 
from  $75  to  $225  a  month;  a  rodman  from 
$35  to  $125  a  month;  a  field  clerk  from 
$25  to  $125  a  month;  a  designer  from 
$185  to  $400  a  month;  a  construction 
engineer  from  $200  to  $350  a  month;  a 
designing  engineer  from  $260  to  $400  a 
month. 
And  so  on. 

I  repeat  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  picture  when  an  em- 
ployee who  is  brought  under  the  tim- 
brella  of  a  cost-plus  contract  suddenly 
flnds  himself  drawing  a  salary  from  two 
to  four  times  as  great  as  he  ever  drew 
before  in  all  of  his  Ufe.    Such  examples 
naturally    raise   a    question    as    to    the 
reasonableness    of    many    other    items 
which  may  be  figured  into  the  basis  of 
cost  of  these  contracts.    They  show  that 
the  system  fairly  reeks  with  possibilities 
of  swollen  cost  accounts  and  extrava- 
gances at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
At  this  time  when  the  United  States 
Government  Is  entering  Into  almost  In- 
nimierable  contracts  the  Interest  of  the 
taxpayers  should  be  properly  and  ade- 
quately   protected.    The    War   Depart- 
ment alone  now  has  contract  offices  all 
over  the  world.    It  Is  of  the  highest  Im- 
portance that  a   new  policy  shall  be 
adopted  that  will  practically  eliminate 
the  application  of  the  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  system  to  the  rare  Instances  when  It 
is   possible   that   because   of   necessary 
haste  or  some  other  uniisual  reason  no 
other  form   of   contract   will   suffice.     I 
have  had  this  matter  up  with  the  War 
Department  and  am  pleased  to  learn 
from  Judge  Robert  P.  Patterson,  sound 
administrator  and  able  Under  Secretary 
of  War,  that  the  Department  Is  taking 
Initial  steps  to  wash  out  cost-plus  con- 
tracts In  the  supply  services.    I  hope 
this  reform  will  flourish  until  this  iniq- 
uitous form  of  contract  is  wiped  out  In 
the  construction  branch  and  all  other 
services. 

In  opposing  the  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
system  and  recommending  Its  eradica- 
tion. I  am  privileged  to  quote  no  less  an 
authority  than  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  chief  among  Government  uccovmt- 
ants.  Mr.  Warren's  long  service  among 
us  in  the  House  endeared  him  to  every 
Member  of  this  body.  As  an  official  he 
is  noted  as  a  sovmd  thinker  and  second 
to  none  in  ability.  His  great  establish- 
ment audits  all  of  the  cost-plus  contracts 
and  he  is  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
their  operation. 

Recently  I  asked  Mr.  Warren  to  give 
me  his  opinion  of  cost-plus  contracts  in 
the  light  of  his  experience  and  his  reply 
should  be  read  by  ail  taxpayers  and  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States,  for  it  certainly 
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Is  lUuminatmg.    He  sums  up  his  views 
as  follows: 

It  may  he  that  under  certa'.n  condltlon-s  the 
ure  of  the  cost-plus-a-fixcd-fee  s^ysiem  of 
tontractmk^  is  necessary,  but  my  view  Is  that 
It  shcjuld  uevcr  be  u-^ed  when  the  prcx;edure 
of  awarding  fix.d-price  cotitracts — partlcu- 
hxrly  en  the  bisis  of  competitive  bidding — 
Is  pv?.!!r.l)Ie.  even  though  the  antirlpated 
profits  under  such  fixed-price  contracts  may 
seem  to  be  exorbitant. 

The  wise  counsel  of  the  Comptroller 
General  ought  to  prevail  and  the  various 
services  that  award  contracts  should  con- 
form to  his  suggestions  just  as  soon  as 
ix)ssible. 

VIEWS  OF   THE  COMPTROLLER  CENTRAL 

By  unanunou.s  con.sont  of  the  Hou.se. 
I  submit  for  i)UbhC'ition  in  the  Congres- 
siON.AL  Record  letters  I  have  received 
from  Comptroller  General  Warren,  as 
follows : 

COMPTR'ILIJR  C??:NEBVL  OF 

THE  United  St.*tes, 
Wa^nmgton,  December  dH,  1042. 
Hon    Lori-s  I  oluw. 

House  of  RcpTcscntaitvc'i. 

Mt  De'R  Mr  Ludlow:  With  further  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  D.cember  7,  1942,  nc- 
Knciwled":rd  Dereniber  9  I  am  plea.sed  to  si.b- 
mit  the  folk  wu  »  comrr*  nt.s  rel  itive  to  wliat 
I  regard  a.  some  of  the  delects  of  and  cb- 
Jections  to  the  'coei  plua'  ?ystem  of  Oovern- 
ment  contracting  now  being  bo  extensively 
employed. 

As  ycu  no  doubt  arc  aware,  m  neg jtlating 
a  cost-plu.s-a-fixed-fee  contract,  the  Govern- 
ment apeiicy  desiring  supplies,  service?,  or 
con.«!tn;C'.ion  work-  thnnich  Its  r-  nrfser^a- 
tlve* — selects  the  contractor  deetned  moet 
capable  of  ef.ectlvelv  and  efflclent!y  perform- 
ing the  required  work.  The  estimated  ccst 
ot  the  work,  tlie  e>.t. mated  completion  dale, 
the  fiXtd  fee  to  be  paid  the  contractor,  and 
tlie  Items  of  expenditures  to  be  coiiisldLred 
as  "custs"— including,  generally,  in  ndcUtion 
to  certain  spociflf  items  mentioned,  such 
other  expenditures  as.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
con  tract  mg  offlct^r,  should  be  Included  In  the 
cost  of  the  wotk— are  arrived  at  by  mutual 
agreement  and  set  forth  In  the  contract  pm- 
V18U  ns  In  the  (per.Ulon  thereunder,  the 
Guvernmeut  currently  reimburses  tlie  con- 
triiCtur  for  sucti  of  his  actual  txpenditure.s  in 
the  pcrformnr.re  of  the  work  a.s  mny  be  ap- 
prrn'ed  or  ratified  by  the  contracting  offlrer 
and  as  are  included  In  the  lt«>m8  of  reim- 
bursable CLWtB  as  defined  in  the  contract. 

The  cost-plus-a-axed-fee  coi. tract  basically 
con  templates  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
whole  work  and  tt^?  ri.';k.s  there(  f  are  to  be 
nsi^um'^d  by  the  Guvernm^'nt — ih.it  Is.  re- 
gardless of  contingencies,  the  contractor  Is  to 
receive  reimbursement  of  the  ci">sts  Incurred 
m  performing  the  work  In  acccrdance  with 
the  contract  and  the  dii-ecttona  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  authorised  Government  repre- 
senUitive.  plus  a  fixed  fee  presumably  to  C-ver 
ct.mpen.satlou  for  certain  services,  geiitral 
overhead  expenses,  and  profit.  The  theory, 
of  course,  ts  that  by  thus  assuming  the  risks 
and,  in  effect,  guaranteeing  the  contrector 
against  loss,  an  incentive  will  be  provided  for 
doing  the  work  as  primptly  and  efficiently  as 
pt>s?iDle  and  with  a  muiimum  of  cost  to  the 
Government  Such  objectives  of  the  cot^t- 
pliis-a-fixed-fee  contract  arc.  of  course,  laud- 
able, but  I  seriously  doubt  that,  in  actual 
practice,  these  objectives  have  hren  a-hlevrd. 

The  contractors  are  well  aware  of  the  vital 
Importance  in  the  general  mobillaatlcn 
pcheme  of  the  work  which  they  are  requested 
to  perform  and  realise  that  the  burg-<Uning 
positlou  of  U;e  Goveriinie;it  Is  Cuiisidcrubiy 


weakened  by  the  pressure  and  dire  necessity 
of  obtaining  essential  war  buppliea  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Ftirther,  where  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  contract  !«  intricate  and 
specialised,  the  Government's  representa- 
tives may  not  l>e  expected  to  have  the  de- 
tailed informaticn  and  knowledge  netcsfary 
to  deal  on  equal  term.s  with  the  private 
contractors.  Consequently,  such  contracts 
visually  are  mo.st  f.tvorable  to  the  contractor 
not  only  in  the  amount  of  tlie  fixed  fee  to  be 
paid  but  also  la  the  Items  to  be  reimbursed 
as  costs.  In  fnct.  In  many  of  the  contracts 
the  definition  of  the  reiml>urs;ible  conts  Is  bo 
compreben.sive  that  in  some  instances  1  am 
Inclined  to  wr.nder  whether  the  greatpr  por- 
tion of  the  initial  amount  of  the  fixed  lee — 
which  may  be  as  mmii  as  6  percent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project— is  not  clear 
profit. 

Many  rf  these  crst-plus  contra^'t.s  c<nitaln 
a  provlsl  'n  as  follows: 

"FV)r  purposes  of  determliilner  the  amounts 
payable  to  the  contrr.ctor  under  this  con- 
tract, allowable  items  of  cost  will  be  det.-r- 
minet'  by  the  contracting  cfficer  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  for  the  determination 
of  the  cost  of  perfonnlr;g  a  contract  as  pro- 
mul'^ntert  by  the  Tre;\sxiry  Department  in 
section  26  9  of  chapter  I  of  title  2o  of  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  as  toutaincd  In  T  D. 
5000." 

This  T  D.  (Treasury  Decision)  5000  was  is- 
sued as  a  rule  or  regulation  to  l)e  followed 
In  connect lun  with  the  enforcement  of  llie 
act  of  June  28.  1940  (54  Stat  676),  providing 
for  the  recoupment  of  excr.ss  proflt.s  oii  con- 
trtjc^s  for  naval  vessels  and  Army  »r  Na%-^•  air- 
craft. Tlie  generously  inclusive  formula 
therein  .'^et  forth  for  determining^  coi,ls — in- 
cluding si!ch  items  as  repair  and  deprecia- 
tion of  ofQce  equipment,  contributions  to  lo- 
cal chiUiLies  or  community  chests.  lees  and 
dues  for  memberships  in  trade  as;.ociatious. 
etc,  expenditures  in  connection  with  em- 
ployees' welfare  activities,  and  other  expendi- 
tures eonnfc^ed  only  Indirectly  with  thf»  ac- 
tual work  under  the  contract  inav  t>e  entirely 
proper  m  the  determination  cf  excess  protlts. 
but  I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  or  pro- 
priety of  ac'optlng  It  by  reference  in  these 
contracts  as  a  yardstick  for  use  by  the  con- 
trarttns^  officer  in  dcterralnlni^  what  Item'^  are 
to  be  reimbursed  a.s  ccsts  under  the  cost- 
plua-a-hxed-fee  contract  I  have  no  doubt 
ihiit  many  expendiiures  are  made  by  some 
cost-plus  contractors  winch  could  have  tn-cn 
avoided  without  d>'trimcnt  to  the  cuniract 
performance  and  which  would  have  Deen 
avoided  but  for  the  fact  that  the  contractor 
knew  they  were  relnibursable  under  the  cc  n- 
tract. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  that  some  of  tlie  c<>st-plus  contracts 
do  not  dehne  with  particularity  the  |  art  or 
parts  of  th«  work  to  be  perlornied  by  the 
contractor's  own  ori;unizati  u  and  what  part 
or  parts  are  to  be  subconiracted.  This  may 
resuU  in  a  pinanidin^  of  pn  tits  -at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government — and  in  the  cost- 
plu-  c  -ir.ractor  receivini;  a  substantial  ftxed 
lee  for  doing  little  or  nothing. 

Al.so  the  cost-plus  contract  presents  at 
Ica.'-t  a  temptation  to  the  contractor  to  at- 
tempt to  further  augment  h!s  profits  by  rn- 
tiriiii;  Into  arrange  intiUs  wi'h  suppliers  for 
a  sharing  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  s  ile 
of  materials  and  supplies  prccuied  for  use 
In  the  performance  of  the  contract  work. 

Even  if  It  be  conceded  that  the  amouut 
which  a  contractor  would  include  in  his  bid 
on  a  £xccl-price  contract  to  ever  profit,  over- 
head, and  unforeseeable  c<jnt!ngenc(es  would 
be  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  fixed  fee 
If  the  same  contract  were  awarded  on  a 
cost-plus-a-iix'd-fee  basis,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  difference  wi  aid  be  largely  ex- 
ceeded by  the  eiiorinotii  uccoui.t.ng  coits — 


those  reimbursai  le  to  the  contractor  as  well 
as  those  incurred  by  the  Government — 
neceBs.iry  to  the  establl*hment  and  verifica- 
tion of  the  actual  costs  under  a  cost-plus 
contract  "Jnder  such  contract*  the  Govern- 
ment mu.«;t  ha\e  proof  of  the  expenditure  of 
every  dollar  for  which  the  contractor  claims 
reimbursement,  whether  for  labor,  materials. 
Incidentals,  overheed.  or  wh  itncjt.  This 
requires  the  keeping  and  the  examination 
of  tons  and  tons  of  records,  which  would 
not  h'.ve  to  be  kept  and  examined  it  the  work 
were  performed  under  a  fixed-pnce  contract. 

In  view  iif  thp  nuhority  and  discretion 
which  these  ccst-phrs  contj-acis  vest  in  the 
contracting  officer  in  the  matter  of  de- 
termining what  expenditures  are  reimburb- 
able.  there  Is  presented  an  cpportunity  for 
collusion  and  favoritism  at  tlie  exprnse  of 
the  Government;  and  even  though  the  op- 
portunity may  n"ver  be  availed  of.  the  sit- 
uation may  nevertheless  give  rise  to  sus- 
picions or  charges  of  ccllution  or  favorit- 
ism -a  condition  which  shou'd  not  be  per- 
mitted tn  exist  in  the  peifonr.ar.ce  of  Oov- 
errment  contracts  w'.ien  It  can  t)e  avoided 

There  m'ght  be  mentioned,  also,  the  ob- 
jection—frcm  the  standpoint  of  apprrpria- 
tlon  or  budsjetary  control^ — that  under  a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  it  Is  Impos- 
sible to  determine  In  advance  the  final  cost 
of  a  project. 

It  may  be  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  use  of  the  cost-plus  a-flxed-fee  system  of 
contr.ictlng  Is  nects^^ry.  but  my  viev  is  that 
It  should  never  be  u^ed  wlien  the  procedure 
of  aw;irdlng  fixed-price  contr.icts.  particu- 
larly on  the  basts  of  competitive  bidding.  Is 
available  even  though  the  anticipated  profits 
under  such  fixed-price  contracts  may  seem 
to  be  exorbitant. 
Kcfpectfully, 

LiNDSAT  C   WAp:irM, 
Comptroller    General    of 

the  United  States. 


CoMPTRomnt  General  or  the 

United  States, 
Washington.  Decembr  14,  1942. 
Hon.  Loms  Ludlow. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Df.'r  Mr  Lt'ni.ow :  Wth  further  refer- 
ence to  ^  MT  letter  of  Novepi'oei  '/Q.  1942,  fc- 
knowledsjei  December  1,  rcquest'ng  any  avail- 
able information  supplemental  to  the  reports 
heretofore  furnislied  to  you  relating  to  in- 
creases In  salaries  paid  to  employees  rf  con- 
tractors ei'f^iped  in  the  perf  :;ri:»:ce  c-f  war 
contr.iris  on  a  co.st-pius-a-tixci!-;'*e  bas.s.  I 
am  encloeing  an  additional  I'st  of  such  casrs 
which  have  come  to  the  attention  of  tljis 
o.'Ece  since  my  letter  of  April  13  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LiNOSAT  C     WAaRFN. 

Comptroller  General  oj  Die  L'/iiuJ  States. 
i  Enclosure.  I 

Cost-plus-a-fixed-fre  contrcctor'a  employeeit 
uho!:e  pre.writ  iulartex  ae  .'f'J  percent  or 
more  tu  excess  of  those  of  the  prior  yenr 

.•^vrrLKMk.STAl    UsT 

Trianj(iji;ir  liivsion  Camp.  Aiiiiiisia,  Qs  Contractor. 
J.  H.  MfCriry  EnKiuiering  Corporation.  W-rcC9- 
qni-5 


Narii'  of  employee  and  title 


I'n~vnt 
Mlory 


Fotrarty.    H.    T 
nianafrr 


r.,    cffioe 
Mitcbell,  Mary  E.,  atsbier... 


Pattillo.  Kraiik  Jr  .IrftlLTiiar 

lac^v.    K.    p.,   Jr.,   •.<e>L'tant 
ciiKiiii>cr 

'  I'ti  uiutilU. 
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Co.<>t-plu'!-a- filed- fee  contractor's  employees 
uhose  present  salaries  are  30  percent  or 
more  in  excas  of  those  of  the  pi-tor  year — 
Continued 


Naiue  of  eni|ili>yt-e  an<l  title 

PrevlouJ 
wilary 

rrr.<ent 
salary 

Sintnon.    Oor'lon,    dp>.if;Dlng 

pvesneer 

$325.  (» 

$450  00 

Plinth.  Charles  H.,  as-i.'^lsnt 

pDRinetT    

320.00 

435.00 

A\.«vi.    Uorate,    instruuient- 

n'-an 

IJO  (If) 
2«0  on 

240.00 

Hall.  M.  W  .,  I'lifty  ibief 

2^5.00 

Itichardsoii,    Davil    L.,    In- 

strnineniinan 

IC^l  00 

240  00 

Doininy,  C.  L.,  io.-'tmnient- 

inau          

yy)  CO 
i.i.s.  eo 

240  00 

FerU,  A.  W  .,  party  ehief 

2>5  00 

Thomai,    Wayt,    office   engi- 

neer   - 

2fi0.00 

4,'VO.  tX) 

liiin\Bii.     Oeorge,     eleitric&l 

eiiHiieer 

248.75 

37.S.  00 

Bart..n,    John    H..    assistant 

fiipiricer           .          .... 

275.00 

400  00 

Vriclit.    J.    K.,    Iii5iruraent- 

nian 

120  on 

24(1  00 

FnsiT,  HhI.  parly  chief 

20<).  00 

2W.  00 

I'rsti,  U.  B.,  as^iiatant  rngi- 

ne«r 

.■110  00 

435  00 

TxKlTiiI.  J.  h..  intiriirncnitnan 

itm  (Ki 

240  00 

Kcllv,    I,.    1"   ,  putIV  (111.  f    

ItiO  00 

2S.'-.  00 

Colliiiii,  Hi  b.  M.,  insiruiiur.t- 

man 

no.  00 

210  00 

EtafT'trd,  M.  C,  inslmmrnl- 

ninn 

1:^1.00 

240.00 

Viu-'.n,  Ci.  K.,  assL-iant  enfri- 

n;tr.  

325.  00 

43.-..  00 

Cannafax,    ClarcLce,    Insiru- 

nieiiinian  

IHO.OO 

240.  00 

Invinau,   A.   M.,  chief  jur 

vi-yor 

Pa\  >,  C.  I.3iii;ir.  party  rhief.. 

240  00 

4:1.1.  00 

200.00 

2S5.00 

J«nkin«.     Hasil     M.,     instru- 

nirniman   

MO.  00 

240.00 

CUcif.  Jack  H.,  instrument- 

iiKin 

1  160.00 

210  00 

Chiliin>s«.  F.  ».,  party  thi.f.. 

1  2lh  «^ 

:N,i  INI 

lliti'lersfjn.  C.  \  ,    arty  chitf 
Caiitn-Il,    Clyde    '1'.,    inslru- 

IV.  0(1 

2S5  00 

120.00 

240.00 

ii'cntman 

FilwdTfls.  C.  W.,  pitrty  chief.. 

200.00 

2K;.00 

Kniphton.  J.  11.,  bberatory 

enrinptT 

32.''  00 
IM  liO 

4.^^  00 

Itainsford,  J.  C.,  party  rhirf  . 

285.00 

'I'uten.  .Mien  V.,  instraiurnt 

man       

HI*!.  00 

240.00 

Jokler,    lUibtrt    E.,    instru- 

H'l  nt'i  an.   

1N>  00 

2iO  00 

Jiariis,  W.  .K  .  party  chief 

'  42.  30 

asioo 

Ausiai,   K.    \N .,    u.<triiiurnt- 

man  

1  l.V)  on 

240  00 

r.lackMrcll.  W.  A.,  parly  chief. 

»  45.  00 

2S5.  (WJ 

propeller  assemblies  and  spare 
Ciintrartor,  Nash  kelvinator 
635  ac-14'J 


parts,  l.an.'inp,  Mich. 
Corporation     DA-\V- 


Crosptt,   W.   XI.,  coiTiptroller  '  | 

aii.l  aetinp  pn.Tal  inamtfor.  '$18,000  00     "$24,000.00 

Kill<r.    K.    i.,    Jr..    (actory 
nianact-r 

l)al!,  U.  K..  production  nian- 


7, 20LI.  00 
7.500.00 


12,000.00 
12,000.00 


Construction  of  jiort  f;icilitifS  and  giiart<  rniaster  (ien- 
eral  l)pp»pt.  Oakland.  Calif.  Contracli-r,  Army  Post 
Contractors.    AV-7052-<im-2 


bright.   Noble   A.,  ck-ctrieal 

superintendent 

'$300.00 

'$400.00 

lull.  Carroll  P..  mvt.  r  nie- 

cliuiuc-.-uiH  rinit-ndi  iii  

250  00 

400.00 

T8\lor.  llutih,  pluniUag  su- 

perintendent   

300  00 

400.00 

Ne».s,s.    Lawrrnrc.    n  ir.foreed 

Blwi  suixTintendenl 

300  0<' 

400  00 

Con.'^Irucli"n  of  niil.'non'.enl  center,  M.ictjn,  (ia.  Con- 
tractor. He<TS  C'>n-tn:ction  Co.  and  W.  L.  Cot>t)  Con- 
struitiuu  Co.     >S  -( 12!»  tim-2 


Ilaniif.  ^^  lUiam 

auditor 

plUUli'Ulg  5U- 

•$50.00 
70.00 
M  00 
84  00 

•$95.00 
100  00 

IvikK,    H  ,    bcaliug   superiD- 
t-nd-nt 

Do» dy.  Karl,  warm  air  super- 
tutcndrut 

V5  00 
05.00 

'  I'tT  nion!h. 
«  I'c  r  wifk. 
»  I'lr  ><ar. 


Catt-plus-a-fized-fee  contractor  s  employees 
whose  present  salaries  aie  30  percent  or 
more  in  excess  of  those  of  the  prior  year — 
Continued 

Arkansas    ordnance    plant.    Jack.sonvllle.    Ark.    Con- 
traitor,  Ford,  Bacon  4  Davis.    W-Ord-519 


Name  of  employi-e  and  li'.Ie 


IWrmrcke,  C.  P.,  mechanical 
enjiiileer.. 

Cialliirhcr.     A.     A.,     ■ssL-'tant 

jirnject  controller 

Nelson,  C.  v.,  office  engiiurr.. 


Previous 
salary 


$70.00 

f  JS  00 
68.00 


Present 

salary 


$104  00 

100.  00 
M.  50 


Ordnanre  plant,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Contractor.  Folrv 
Hnis.  inc.,  and  Walbndge.  Aldinper  Co.  W-Urd  527. 
Subcontract  No.  2 


Ames,  T.  H.,  pcncral  superin- 
tendent        -   - 

('a-stien.  I  po.  assistant  general 
stiiiCTintendent 


'$125.00 
75,00 


=  $173.07 
11. '..00 


.ViriK.rt,  Tallahassee,  Fla.     Contractor,  Ivy  H.  Smith 
and  S.  t!.  Jacobs  Co.     \V-5«i9-eng-23ti8.     \V-6'J71-iim-2 


I    Hansen.  Harry  John,  purchas- 
I        int;  Hpi-nt 


Brinii.  J.  W.,  building'  sujier- 
intrndent .. 

WallHW,  J.V.,superinti'ndiiit, 
watvr - 

Davi'i.  John  B.,  electrical 
supiTinteudent 


$50.00 

65.00 

MOO 

60.00 

$7.j.  00 
SO.  00 
7.''.  00 
(10.00 


Clieniic-al   warfare   plant,    Kostoria,   Ohio.     (Contractor, 
IJiIlinore,    Cannichael,    Ol.son    Co.     W-7037-(4iu-l 


Marsh,  John  M.,  office  man- 

a?er 

$54.00 

$80.00 

Walker,  Harold  F  ,  Job  enci- 

nwr 

55  00 

R.-.CW 

WiLson.  ChasF.,timekeeiHr.., 

40.00 

CVOO 

Scliottin,  Carl  U.,  labor  fore- 

man         -  

4.";.  00 

60.00 

Constnution  of  cantonment  camp.  Camp  K<iward«, 
Muss.  Contractor,  Walsh  Construction  Co.  W-tisSi- 
<im-l 


BiUflirldrr,  C.  H.,    enpineer 

rts.'<i.-t;iiit 

•  $4. 000  no 

•  $100  no 

Boy<l,  H.  I,., desiftn draftsman. 

3.  5O0.  m 

100  (X) 

Col.-iiian,  K.  F.,  suiH-rinlend- 

ent  ro.'td^              

3,000.00 

150.00 

CouBlilan.  H.  J.,  general  su- 

juTintendent 

6, 000.  00 

173.00 

Crr<-don,   I).  J.,  construction 

suiwrlntendent 

3,000.00 

85.00 

DeutschlHin,     U.     D.,    civil 

cnpineer -   

4, 000.  00 

l'J5.  00 

Feen>y.   L.   W.,  chief  ware- 

hou.stman 

3,500.00 

«5  00 

Gr^fHin.  C,  general  cari)enter 

4,000.00 

15fi  00 

Oaldner.     U.    K.,    jiersonnel 

niiiiiHlJcr 

4.000.00 

100  00 

Housh,  M.  C,  assistant  pay- 

ni;i-ler 

3,000.00 

80.no 

La  I  lake.  J.  H.,  group  suiK-r- 

iiiundrnt   

6,000.00 

150  00 

LaMorte,  group  suiHTinlend- 

ent             

4,500.00 

150.00 

Nripoli.   J.  J  ,   Kencral  labor 

su|X'rlntendent -  - 

3,000.00 

150.00 

Polhamii.-i,  H.  F.,  group  su- 

l)erintendpnt 

4,500,00 

150  00 

Ri(hards,    S.    C,   chief  field 

mpino**r               . --...._-- 

3,600.00 

125  00 

Torrello.    Jos.,   carpenter   su- 

pfriiupiident 

'  4, 000.  00 

•150  00 

.<5lierlotk,  U.  :;.,  prot;re.«;i  engi- 

neer..    

3,000.00 

75.00 

Stark,    L.,  concrete  superin- 

tendent  

3,000.00 

85.00 

Heber,  E.,  labor  sui)criaiend- 

pnt  

J.  ono.  00 

125  00 

Whit  more,  R.,  mill  superin- 

4,000.00 

1.10  00 

Wild,  J.  A.,  carjienter  super- 

intpn*1**iit                     -  -  - -  - 

3.500.00 

150  00 

Wild,  W.  J.,  group  sui)prin- 

t^rd^nt                 --- --- 

3,500.00 

125  00 

»  Per  montb. 
'  ptT  week. 
I  I'tr  j.ar. 


Cost-pltLS-a-fixed-fee  contractor's  employees 
tchose  present  sttlaries  are  30  percent  or 
more  in  excess  of  those  of  the  prior  year — 
Ck)Dtlnued 

New    Orleans    Municipal    Airport,    New    tirleanji,    la. 
Contractor,   I.ional  F.   Favret  and  Boh  Bros.  Con- 

.-.truction  Co.     W-10y«-enp-73XS 


Name  of  pmplover  and  title 

Previous 

Present 

salary 

salary 

Elan,  E   E.,  project  manager  . 

|$4:«  00 

•  $150  00 

Ewini'.  \  .  L.,a'i.sislaiit  proj«>i't 

manairer 

«  3.  000.  00 

125  00 

Montague,    C.   C,   assistant 

."«ui>erKiifndent 

'fift  00 

»0.00 

Meyn.  J.  M..  as-^btant  build- 

ing suix'rintendpnt     .. 

'  250.  00 

BO  00 

DiCarlo.  J.  F^.,  niiscellanpvias 

superintendent 

200  00 

75.00 

\\  hriler.  1).  P.,  misc<llaaoous 

«ii[>»'nnU'ndcnt 

130  Oil 

6a  00 

Fisscltp,     J.     .v.,     assistant 

superintendent 

'.65 

60.00 

Baker,  A.  B  .assistaiil  general 

superintendent      .   

'  35.  00 

(5.00 

King,  H.  1).,  sssL'taiit  su|)er- 

intendenf 

50.0(1 

65  00 

Fishraan.  M.  M.,  director  of 

planning 

'  2.10.  00 
2J.V  0(1 

80  on 

Castain^'.  U.  J.,  afx^junlant. . 

W  00 

Mannini;,     P.     E  ,     assistant 

din'iior  of efjuipinent  rrntal 

1,'*  00 

to  00 

Scariano,     S.     J.,     assistant 

directiir  of  material  .    .   

130.  00 

«)  00 

Lane,  J.  I,  .  a<vi>tani  director 

of  matnriai 

'.36 

eo  00 

Scarianr,    P.,  Jr..  director  of 

truckiic 

•35.00 

60  00 

KorndorfTer.  K.  L.,  assi'^lant 

directiir  of  trucking       ..     .. 

».M 

Ui  (Kl 

Lizana,  J.  M.,  assL-ilant  build- 

ing "iiijxTintpndeut 

•2,000  00 

75  00 

Krewil.r,     W.     1).,    a-Vib^tant 

suptrintendent 

2,100  00 

»U  00 

HoosiiT  firdnancT  plant,  Charlestow  n,  Ind      Conira(  t.ir, 
Shreve,  Anderson  &  Walker.     W-7oi3-qrn-l 


Wells.    Dalton    R.,    a-sistant 

general  su|vrint<'ndent '  $3,  000.  00 

Wemette,Claudpf;.,  ai^sistant 

superintendent  of  survey...        3,150.00 


'  $4.  200  (10 

3,900  UO 


Arehileclural  engim-ering  scrvipi>s  for  rantnnmpnt  camp, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.  Contractor,  Ua\ens  A-  Euier.M>n. 
W-t>3i:j-<jiu-244 


Kimberly.  A.  Elliott,  princi- 
pal assistant  cnpineer   

Leach,  W.  L.,  chief  dc.vign  en- 
gineer   

Morrow,  O.  J.,  designing  en- 
gineer  

Palocsay.  F.  .'^.,  assistant  chief 
design  engineiT 

Savokii,  J.,  construction  en- 
gineer   - 

Adams,  C.  W.,  construction 
engineiT 

Broestl.  A.  J.,  chief  of  party.. 

Bodfish,  Ed  H.  chief  of  party 

Bonner,  Robert  L..  chief  of 
P»rty 

Lees,  T  I>eslie,  insinimenl- 
man. 

Brenan,  Carl,  rrKlman 

Jones,  Woo<lbury,  side 

Morris.  Eugene  B.,  draftsman 

riartman,  .^rthur,  instru- 
mentinan 

Rowley,  P.  Mells,  computer. 

Dawiion,  N.  D.,  construction 
engineer 

FulkT,  Jack  U.,  construction 
engineer 

mil.  Arthur,  rodman   

Jenkins,  WiUiaru.  instrument- 
man 

PiKnelet.  Glenn,  rodman 

Tate,  Claude  E.,  inslrument- 
man 

Kopf,  John  B.,  instrument- 
man 

Clausi  I.  C,  coDsiruction 
engineer .  

Highland,  John  J.,  rodman... 

Downard,  Robert,  chief  of 
party 

1  Pw  month. 

»  Per  week. 

•  Per  year. 

'  Per  year  and  bonus. 

'  Per  tuAU. 


$400  00 

300.00 

2.10.  00 

2(KI  IHi 

250  (H) 

17.1  00 
2110  (XI 
200  00 

150.00 

200.  00 

100  (XI 

7.1,  0(1 

125.00 

200  00 
•200.  (X.' 

<*} 

250  00 
MO.  00 

150.00 

ir..  00 

150  00 

80  00 

2.10  00 
lUO  00 

175.00 

I  $750  (10 

,600.00 

400.00 

4O0  00 

«I0.00 

400  00 
300  IKI 
3UU.00 

300.00 

a-w  25 

17.1.00 
17.1.00 
2.*  00 

2^,7  75 
275  00 

4U0.00 

430  .10 
175  00 

250.00 
175.00 

225.00 

175  00 

3.10  no 
1.'*  (JO 

25(J  00 
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Co3t-plus-a-fliPd-ter  mntractors  employees 
whose  present  salaries  are  30  percent  or 
more  in  excess  of  ttiote  o/  the  prior  year — 
Continued 


Nam*'  ofempbyp*  and  tttle 


Wlati,  Jan)i9,  tmtrnmcntman. 

f\itm.  b  r  .  craftinit  .Mr 

CofTrll,  Ouy  W  .,  iu.-.t.'iin>«>f)t- 
ni.m  .    . 

1*y»ll.  Pf-Wltt  H..  di-Mrninf 
rnriin'«'r  .  

Loncffllow.  Robert,  dnlsnlnB 
I'l.idnrrr  

Rl<>hiir(lw>n,  Robert.  tUke- 
<lrlv<T         

Brownr.  B«i.  <l«rt(mln«  M»fl- 
rii-rr 

Clark,  Biw.  ■tenocrsph^- 
typW  

TniMv,  MiMtrkic  A.,  CMoMme- 
iHiM  iTi''in#>er 

itatte»,  Obert,  instruoieDt- 
Dmn    

Tinktr.  Krith  D., hMtrumenl- 
man 

^'(ifU'V.  Chfstcr.  rrximan 

W  illi.iiiis,  llayiic.'*,  ilri.ifl.tmiin. 

Baktr.  'rii>im«»  H.,  t<iri»lruc- 
tion  entineor ... 

>\  il!mnai>n,  R.  L.,  instru- 
ment man 

Milkr,  K.  C. chief  clerk 

Baik»y ,  Hamon,  nxlraan 

Kinlaysoii,  A.  J.,  instrument- 
man    

Cniss,  \V.  C  draftsman  aidf.. 

I>inp.  (JcorRe  C.^-siRner  

t^lan.-wll.  Samuel  E..  instru- 
mentnian 

<"imnin?ham,  B.  ."i.,  desitrfxr  . 

Bchnfiiicr,  Walter,  instru- 
nii'iitni.in 

I^athatn.  James  K  ,  desi'mer.. 

Oiiither,  C  Oonlon,  dcsiRner.. 

Small.  James  H  .  chief  con- 
si  ruction  tu(tin«^^r  

HrtiifV,  Carl,  riMJnian    .    

Vickn^y,  Janifii  i'  ,  rwliitan  .. 

I'ald,  Jdhn  E.,  chief  oi  party... 

Chinn.  Arthiu-,  stake<lriver.. 

l>ovo,  I^wreno'.  rrxlmaD 

Cnlcman.  Joe,  rodmiin   

White,  John  B  .  constniction 
en.eincer ... 

Mtrtityrc,  Cornelia,  typist.. 

Martin,  1).  T..  nvlman    

«'ro!Mfield,  Willie.  (iel<l  clerk. 

Koyalry,  Klnin.  flold  cl'Tk   .. 

Martin,  Hnbort  K.,  designer. . 

t>niith,  William  U.,  instru- 
me:ttman 

Knieht,  Ncal  W.,  cost  engl- 
nwr      .     .  

Pay.  Kdwaril  F  ,  estiiimtor... 

l)Hvis  I'rvton  M.,BrcliiU(t 

Harper,  t'dward  L).,  stake- 
driver 

Wolfe,  V'arncy  O.,  rodman  . . 

IhlcCuue.  it.,  structural  de- 
siffntr  

Lovfll,  l.i'wi.s  W.,  .<t<\kt-(lrivir 

Strsder.  V'lrniniH,  secretary    . 

Wait.  NeLson  P.,  rec«>r'l  clrrk 

Kinc.  K.  T.,  electrical  de- 
.-iljacr      

Hesse,  tlilhert.  Inspector 

Adams,  W   I..,  insp<'ctor. 

Mooelcy,  Hurry  11.,  iltsiKning 
engiuirr... 

Alexander.  Paul  E.,  structural 
fncin-.H-r  

Kuthary,  Ku.ss<Ml.  insp<'ctor   .. 

Bruwo,  llowiwd  U„  chief  of 
PMty 


Previous 
•alary 

Present 
•alary 

noaoo 

100.00 

m&oo 
aooiOD 

ISO.OO 

2U.0D 

150  00 

400  00 

230  00 

3.10  no 

70  00 

106.00 

too  00 

aoooo 

70  00 

LSO.0O 

J7iOO 

350.00 

150.00 

223.00 

1,V1  00 
12.1.0(1 
170.00 

250.00 
175.  m 
250.00 

200.00 

350.00 

100.00 

l.W.  (K1 

80.00 

2.10.00 
275.00 
125.00 

7.V0O 
130.00 
210.  00 

22.1.00 
200.00 
4(H).  00 

100  00 
200  (HI 

22.1.  (X) 
350. 00 

\~f,.  (K) 
150.  (K> 
185.00 

2.10.00 
4(10.  (H) 
400.00 

7.1  00 
7.V  (Kt 
210.  IKI 
30.00 
65.00 
35.00 

6.10  on 

i.'iii  (111 

lis.  (Kl 
*)»•  UJ 

105.  no 

121  00 
125  00 

200.00 
fi0.00 

m.oft 

25.00 

fiOOO 

ZK).  00 

,3.'/i  00 
],">{).  1)0 

iyj.00 

12.1.110 

12.1(H) 

V*).  oo 

150.00 

200.00 

300.00 
IT.i.  00 
17j.  00 

400.00 
200.  Wl 
3U1.00 

3o.no 

30.00 

KVI  00 
125.00 

300  00 
.HI  00 

100.  (HI 
80  IH) 

400.  00 

lav  (>o 

13.V  00 
loO.OO 

2.10  00 

150  no 

130.  00 

3.V).00 
200.  W) 
2(Xl.  00 

2f<j.  00 

2.10.  (X) 
150.00 

175  00 


400.00 

va\  no 

250.00 
300.00 


Lft  Garde  fleiieral  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  La.    Con- 
tractor. O«orge  J.  IJIover,  Inc.    W-C9Wi-<jiu-2 


Vincent,  W.  H.,  assistMnt 
engiiietT 

Hutnaiel,  A.  F.,  chief  time- 
keej>er 

Flynn,  W.,  office  manager 

Branch,  W.  yi..  sopermtoid- 
enl  of  roads 


»  $3,  200  Ot 

2.  400  (Hi 

3,  .100.  00 

2,500.00 


R  200. 00 

3,000  00 
4.  tS80. 00 

4.160  00 


OrdnaBK  training  renter,  AS  erdeer,  Md.    ('ontraotor, 
Irwin  A  l,eii;tiu>n.     U  -tiLtJ6-<iiu-lJ4 


^forrLson,  Frank,  general  so- 
l*rimcndent 


'$90  00 


•  $120  00 


»  i*or  »  eek. 


*  i'er  J  ear. 


IndeflniU). 


Cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contractor's  employees 
whose  present  salaries  are  30  percent  or 
more  <n  excess  of  those  of  the  prior  year — 

Continued 

Con.'<?  ruction  of  canUinniiut  cam  p.  Kort  Knoi.  Ky. 
i'l'UtTM'UiT.  Wtutu-nl>erir  Cor.sinictiori  to.,  .'•initW 
('oii.»lru<ii..n  (  o.,  Ini  .  <"u'..rt'r  S\  ►.ndy  to..  Inc., 
Iliiitilaud  <'■)..  Ir.i'.     W  <U1.;  i|ni  ;i.') 


Name  d  employe* 


Pouchof,  Walter,  Kcner-U  su^ 
erioti'U'lrnt 

BlUari,  <)  W.,  aasistant  cen- 
tral suiN-rinU'ndent      

Shaffer,  Hoy  K.,  nmeral  man- 

DcTieuU,  F.  J.,  coraptroUicr.... 

Relhln'an.  Karl  9.,  purchas- 
ing llL'Mll 

Bontt,  Walter,  auditor 

Neh,  'Ihi-o   11, ,  draft.sman 

Davis,  ("al  T.,  paymaster. 

FuhrniMn.  J.   .M.,  Jr.,  equip 

n:ent  iiii'<iti>r 

Pflumni,     Walter,     aasistBDt 

purcba.HinK 

Ash,   HoU-rt,  assistant  office 

manajter 

Neb.  C.  K.,  traffic  tnanaeer  .. 
Uuleruiutii,  J.  W.,  ruudsujii-r- 

intenili'iit 

Sch<K'lller,  F.  W.,  draftsman 
Smith,  J.  O.,  assistant  road 

suiHTint-'Odeiit 

Isert.  Wilson,  draft-nnsn 

Whitetioiisc.    Kdgar   R.,  em- 

pkiymcnl  clerk 

ridilcy.  Ora,  assistant  super- 

inten<lent 

Knth,  \a'-,  sMTi'tary  _ . 

(Jr.if,  r-itlii-rinc.  employment 

reoni  clerk 

Kreiinr,  lliriiM  1'..  enjtineer. 
('la\.  U  .tA,  .lr..exi)i'ditir  ... 
Duit'iiid.    Will    Ed.,    utility 

sii:>cnnteniient .... 

Oreer.  .S.  M.,  assistant  sui>er- 

intendent 

SchailT.r,   lAveme.  ssslstaiit 

diviiiin  siiiwrintendent.   .. 
Whittenl'cr?.  II.  ("   T..tt.s.si8t- 

ant  sii;>i'rintendent  .  .. 

BuiP'Tar'Inrr.  Jrtines.  aii.lilor 
t*mith.  (irrtnide.  hookkwpinp 

n;w;hme  o|>ernt(ir 

Iloten,  Ditna,  assistant  pity- 

nT\^ter 

Sulluaii,  Kdw.  T.,  estimator.. 
Be,";!,    Harrie,   su|>eriuten<ient 

of  rimteri.'ils 

lliirns,   James.    oomptomeliT 

oi>erator 

KiiiTiilxMiil.      Oi-oije,      cluef 

tnaterial  clert 

Allen.  J.  K  ,  ilnii'kec(i«'r 

Meyer",  Klor;*,  s<wetary . .  . .. 
Wclcti,  J;iiiies,  as.«i.^taut  utility 

sup<  riiit'iident 

Rii.<';cll,  Kot)ert.  tit;u-tcecjicr 

UuRan,  Jo<   T..  fuiditor   

.Mulh:ill.  t  ha";.  .\  ,  timekeeper 

Bonil,  K.  .■^..  tixuekec'ix'i 

Fitch,      ("has       F..     nmllni; 

.•<upcrii;t.'iidont 

K!.(.  r,  Lillian,  ikcretary  . 

M  wldox.     Clyde    P.,    time- 

lMi|K>r .       

Baike,  Win  H.,  assistant  ri(a<l 

suK'ri^it.ndent . 

Bush,    Karl   O.,    mechanical 

cl.rk 

Bennett.  I.indsey  I.,  clrrk     ... 
l>eI.cUil.  I'.  H  .  ilviclhl'K  sujv 

erint<r:'!i'nt 

.'^inith.  l),lj'a  n..  fl.  1(1  cUTk... 
Kdwar!-.  liiUic.  timeki-  {>"r 
Sh;iiif,  HiiNvt,  assk-tunt  chi«'f 

timcki-eivr 

Curry,  J.hmm-s  R.,  lin.eki.ei«'r. 
bal.ver.   .Arthur,  assistant  su- 

iN'rinteiident 

KW.  Earl  \V..  tool  clerk 

Fn'\<T.  H:iiid''ll  Ct..  scslf  clerli 
^iH-ckniaii.    Kriitst   J..    ti:ne- 

k.'<i'ir         -  -       

Mascn.  James  F.,  liineke«'|X'r 
Mftralfc.  W  ni.  K.  tirDcke<'i»er 
Nehon.    l^uis   ('..   ».s>istatit 

division  suiieriiitindeiit 

KraiLs^'.  I     .\.  clerk  

Faitii.     .Mauij<.f     It.,     time- 
keeper     

Nay.  Uen  F.,  tinekeeper 

Baker.   Clay,   assistant  divi- 
sion siiiiiTint<n  lent 

Br(M)ivs,    Ivu&seil    U.,    Juii^r 
en^jiueer 


rrrvtouskD 
oual  !>alary 


KflW.uu 

3.  MO  00 

a,  130  (XI 

3,3HO.(X) 

3.1W  no 

l..V»l.  00 
2,1)^1.  (Ml 

2,  ow.no 

1.  5fl0  00 

2,  two.  oo 

1.R20  no 

2.  eoo  00 

3,  (Ml.  Oil 

1.  8-JO  00 

2.  n«n  no 

1,  .100.  (A> 
(MO.  00 

2.o(w  no 

1.  320.  00 

eaivoo 

2.400.00 

1,  lucoo 

2;  600.  00 

3.  130.  00 
3,860.00 

2.  .Wi  CO 
1.  SUO  IX) 

810.  UO 

1.  .v/1  on 

2,0«s0.  00 
3.000.00 
1.O40  00 

1.  300.  00 
titi.  t>tl 
936.00 

2.  \M.  00 
Li-O.  00 
2.  Mil  Ul 

UM)  on 

1.  040.  00 

2.  4t)0  00 
1,  JIO.  00 

7M.0U 

%0«O.0O 

7H0  00 
1,  200.  00 

3,1211.00 
1.150.00 
1,  XO.  00 

1.  .'flO  00 
MiO.  (U 

2,400.00 

7m)  00 

1.200.0U 

I.  tim  00 

I .  M  K '  ( ICI 
1,300.00 

1,  M).  00 

1,  scm.  00 
1, 1.10  no 

1.  OOU.  00 
3,00000 

euo.  00 


Pnstnt  an- 
nual salary 


rr.  '•"I  '" 
6,  TC/O  no 

ft.  73)  00 

6.  aw.  iKi 

4.  CMi  nil 
3.  Vf)  0(> 
3.  IV40  on 
3,(V40.00 

2.3eO.(X) 

3,  3M)  00 

3.  130  00 
3.  VOO  OO 

5. ««)  00 
3.380.00 

3. 900  no 

3.  120.00 

2.080.00 

3.  flOO  OO 
I.SJJ.  00 

1.H3U.0O 

3.  (MO.  00 

1.  SJl).  uo 

6.9HO.  00 
5.300.00 
4,t>80.00 

3.  900.  01) 

2,  a«».  00 
i,b;axoo 

2,«»  00 

a.  (HO.  00 

6.  200.  00 
2,080.00 

2.  noo.  00 

2.  OW).  00 

l.82aui 

Z  900. 00 
2,  USO.  tU 
X  O*  1.0(1 
2.  IMO  00 
2,000.00 

4.  >iWi  0(1 
2.1»)0.  00 

2,0X0.00 

a.<joaoo 

1.820.00 

1.  sao.  00 

6,  300.  00 

2.  OHO.  00 

iOhUOO 

2,  340.  00 

2.  OW  00 

3.  HOd.  00 
1.^20.00 

2,  OK).  00 

2.  li>*)  tt) 
2,U)0.  00 

2.  (to.  00 
2.0bO.  00 

2.  ON).  00 
2,aM).00 

4.  080  00 

2,340.00 


Cost-plus-a-f.xrd-frr  cnritrartor's  crr.plnycrs 
whose  present  salaries  are  30  percent  or 
more  in  excess  of  those  of  the  prior  year- 
Continued 


Name  of  employee 


Prerlottsao-'  Present  sn- 
niial  itolary    onal  sal.iry 


Oroves,  Nf:ke,  fjuarry  soper- 

Intenditi; 

Simro<,  \\  m    K  .  linn  lir-eper 
%'andiv<T.  W  m  J  ,  turn  kci-ix-r  1 
Hint":!.   H    J  .  tinxl.i'  t»  r     . 
Miu'i.  ':.   fiary  L.,  ti.l'!  rierk     ! 
Til.-':.  ,  J«jn»-<.  tinii'ki«'i>er 
>  ftriiM-r.    Fdltoo,   rhtef  tiroe- 

kf'i"  r     ..   

MilUr.   (..orire   K..  a.H>i*taot 

rot»<l  <>.!•  riiiu-ntlrnt   

FldiT,  1- r.trici'..  tim<  ki^-per 

Hmout.  Taul,  liiiM'kK  ;»'r  

CiilUTt  ^n,    H     E  ,   .livlsioD 

Mi(M-riiit<'n(le<it 

Ruhkaiiip,  N   J.,  tlmik.>ri>«T  . 
Arvio,     Iii-my    C„    a«!.i«laiit 

stiixrintcndent 

lloust'in.     Alien,    warehoui^ 

foreman  

John«)n.  .\   >r . .  a5si<tant  unit 

sunerititindent 

BolIK    Clrtus   A.,   assistant 

dlvi.^iciti  '-uucrintcndrrit 

Btaat.H,    H     R.    W.,    chkf  of 

watchiiifn 

ArnoM.  Chester  L..  n>siiitant 

division  supt-rintenileiit 
Ilth'snmn,  Kilwln  J.,  ns.slh-tanl 

painter  s<i{ierinteadent 
Connely.  Janic  W.,  Jr.,  chief 

watt  h  man 

Frazee,  <i.  J.,  awdstant  divi- 
sion siipcrlnt«'ndent 


$i,Maoo 

1. 440  on 

I.  UNO  oil 

1.  •!?(>  («: 

1.  '<«!  (  o 

'.(T  .  >»> 

1.  si«i  on 
1.  wa.  m 

7.VI  (U 
MO  10 

3.  'Al  no 
1.  I3U(I0 

3^400.00 

i,e<».oo 

3,  OOO.  00 
3,120.00 

1,  440.  00 

2,  J40.  00 
wn  no 

1, 092.  00 
2.  .W  OO 


i^.aon  no 

Z  (Wl  III 
2.  (Mt  (SI 

,:.  (Ml.  no 

2.  "«<•  (10 
2.0N0  00 

Z(MiO  00 

1    ..'  (A 

^. (Ml  m 

2,  UaO.  no 

1^300.00 
^000. 00 

«.flM.OO 

2.340.00 

4.4aaoo 

4.041.08 
2.  (OO.  00 
4,420.00 

8.«iaoo 

2,600.00 
3,040.00 


Construction  of  cantonment.  Fort  Pevens  Mass. 
Curiinictor,  Coleman  Bro».  Corporation  ami  John 
lioW(  II  Co.    W-«101-(inj-148 


Present 

weekly 


King,  John,  general  superin 
tendi'iit 

0'lx)uirhlin.  Jos.,  coioptrotitr 

Boweti.  John  Jr„  ai.^isfant 
superinicfulent 

Callahan.  F.dward,  as.vlstant 
superintendent 

At'^iet.  John,  assistant  sap«r- 
int4-n.lent . 

Lansill",  Oliver,  assi.Mant  su- 
jH-riiiten<lent     

Morri:4>n.  Haiph,  aasistani  su- 
perintendent    

Morrison,  Jack,  assistant  su- 
IxTliiteii'liTil 

Moore.  I>awrence,  asKistani 
Stlperintenilcnt 

Cassidy,  John  F.,  chief  enfi- 
neer 

Finlay,  Oeorge,  diief  time- 
keeper, heavy  eqaipmcni   . . 

Dononue,  Joseph,  ciiief  time- 
keeper  


$12.1.00 
67.31 

$173.n» 

J. ■-).(« 

100.00 

l.'^J.OO 

loaoo 

l.VI  00 

W.0O 

1:0.00 

M.00 

l.vi.oo 

07.00 

150.00 

100.  (jO 

150  00 

7.1.00 

J.'-O.OO 

67.00 

110.00 

50  00 

100.00 

25  no 

lin.no 

Peace  and  War 


i:XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

,  OF  KtNTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Thuraday,  Jaruary  14,  1941 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.s(>nt  to  have  print  ;d  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  a  .sfate- 
mf^nt  made  on  the  3d  day  of  J.-inuary  by 
the  Secretary  of  Slate.  Hon.  Cord-^U 
Hull,  with  reference  to  the  document  is- 
sued by  the  State  Dtparimcnt  entitUd 
"Peace  and  War." 


4  1  on 


A  TDOtrx'TM  V    aTk   nniJU'    rrkX'r '  r>T.^C!CTr\\T  a  T     T> IT r r\T> T\ 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


AI2: 


There  bin?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.s: 

We  are  Is'^Miiig  t  jdny  a  publication  entitled 
"Pc.Tce  and  War,'  prepnred  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  r.  is  nn  Introduction  to  a 
collection  cf  documents  concerning  the  for- 
eign rclatioiis  of  the  United  States  during 
tlic  fateful  decade  1931-41.  This  book  and 
the  collection  of  d'..cume:it«  which  Is  in  the 
process  of  publica'ion  p^c^enl  a  rfc<;:d  of 
pclicles  and  acts  by  whuh  the  United  States 
siucht  to  promote  conditions  of  pe.ice  and 
world  order  and  to  meet  the  world-wide  dan- 
gers recultlng  from  Japanese.  G.-rman.  and 
Italian  aggression  ua   those  dan'4«r>^   arow 

That  record  rhows.  I  think,  that  throu^;h- 
out  this  period  our  Government  con  .isteiilly 
advocated,  practiced,  and  tirged  upon  other 
countrloB  principle*  of  intern-ttlonal  conduct 
on  the  ba-^ls  of  which  the  nations  ('f  the 
world  could  attain  security,  confidence,  and 
progress.  Much  was  accomplished  In  the 
face  of  Immeiise  dtflicultles.  It  is  for  the 
c.'^tabllshmcnt  of  those  principles  that  we 
and  our  a£-crlatc?  are  fighting  today. 

I  am  convinced  that,  had  these  principles 
h(en  adopted  and  applied  by  the  nations  of 
the  vurld.  all  legitimate  grievances  and  con- 
troversies between  nations  could  have  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted  by  peaceful  processes 
and  without  rc-«ort  to  force.  We  and  all 
mankind  would  have  been  spared  the  horrors 
of  this  world-enveloping  war.  thru.'^t  upon 
us  by  the  criminal  ambitions  of  the  leaders 
of  JapAn,  Germany,  and  Italy,  who.  intent 
upon  conquc?^t.  rejected  all  principles  of  law. 
justice,  fair  de.\Iing.  and  peaceful  negotia- 
tion and  resorted  to  the  sword. 

In  making  this  information  more  fully 
available  to  the  people  cf  .he  United  State.'-. 
we  earnestly  hope  that  a  study  of  it  wiil  help 
cur  citizens  to  a  clearer  understandli^g  of  the 
problems  and  tasks  which  have  confronted 
ti«.  of  these  which  confront  us  now.  and  of 
those  which  will  confront  us  in  the  crucial 
d.'^ys  ahead. 

There  will  be  crf.dent  hope  for  the  future 
provided  our  peop'e  and  other  peoples  hold 
-a.st  to  the  eternal  principles  of  law.  Justice, 
fair  dealing,  and  morality  which  we  have 
oon.stai-.tly  proclaimed  and  sought  to  apply, 
and  which  must  underlie  any  practicable 
program  cf  peaceful  international  collabora- 
tion for  the  Eood  of  all. 

Our  people  and  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  will  need  to  have  In  the  future,  as 
they  have  tcday.  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a 
willingness  to  make  appropriate  and  Indis- 
pensable contributions  toward  the  achieve- 
ment cf  military  victory  ai^d  toward  the  es- 
tablii-hmeiit  .md  m.iintenance  of  a  peace  that 
will  endure.  With  unity  of  purpose  and 
common  effort,  there  can  be  achieved  a  peace 
that  will  open  to  all  mankind  gieater  oppor- 
tunity than  ha.s  ever  before  existed  for  wel- 
fare and  progress  in  c\ery  avenue  of  human 
endeavor. 


Permit   Suicide   Squad   of   Jewish   Army 
To  Bomb  Nazis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

'T    COI  OR.^DO 

IN   THE  SEN.ME  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurydaij.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  on  December  16  I  delivered 
an  address  m  New  York,  under  the  aus- 
pices cf  the  Committee  on  a  Jewish 
Army,  in  which  I  ai'.vocated  the  organiza- 


tion and  training  of  suicide  squads  of 
stateless  and  Palestinian  Jews  to  bomb 
the  Nazis  in  retaliation  for  their  perse- 
cution of  helpless  Jews  in  Europe.  I  ask 
unanim.ous  consent  to  have  the  address 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  \hv  Record, 
as  follows : 

Uiifcrtunately  clo^e  aJsocUtlon  with 
mibery  cften  lireeds  callousness.  One  may 
anticip.ite.  therefore,  in  a  wc-rld  at  w.ir  a 
dulling  of  wr.slbllitv  toward  b!cK;d  and 
carnage  Sordid  report  ft  Dowh  soidid  report, 
and  ve  proceed  with  cur  knitting  as  each 
fottgy  b!ood-»cakcd  head  lall»  with  a  rtull 
thud  into  the  basket.  Ma.>^s  murder  in  an- 
other continent  seem.s  Jar  rem.ved  But 
even  s.).  America  view>  with  Lir  too  much 
unconcern  lor  her  own  pood  tl,e  cui'ieiit 
cold-blooded  deliberate  premeditated  ti.- 
tennlnatlon  of  5.000  000  Jew- 

A  few-  weeks  ago.  I  noticed  a  frnnt  page 
stoiy  !n  one  of  .America  s  leading  news-papers 
whose  glaring  h.adlincs  announced  '■Lo\es;ick 
Wcinan  Kills  Self"  It  seems  a  poor  de- 
mented .'^ul  desperately  in  love  with  a  man 
she  could  not  have  took  tlie  ea.«=y  way  cut  by 
destroying  her  own  life  and  thereby  made  the 
big  type  and  front  p;*.re. 

I  glanced  thrcu?.h  other  pr;ECP.  On  page 
17  of  that  particu'arly  well  known,  widely 
read  metropolitan  newsjiaper.  I  noted  a 
short  story,  this  time  in  small  headilties:  In 
fact,  it  was  Inserted  in  the  bottom  left  hand 
corner  of  page  17.  Subbtantiatcd  by  cur  own 
State  Department  it  reported  therein  very 
cisuallv  that  since  1939  in  central  Europe 
2.000  000  human  beings  have  already  been 
mowed  down  by  machine-E.un  fire,  choked  to 
death  in  poison  gas  chambers,  and  buried 
alive 

Think  of  it!  Tv,o  million  human  bcm^s 
created  In  the  image  of  the  Father  de- 
liberately de'croyed  by  beasi.s  in  men's  cloth- 
ing, and  it  barely  made  pi'ge  17. 

Is  ii  becati-^e  these  2.000000  human  beings 
happen  to  be  Jews  thai  the  Ktory  is  so  well 
hlcklcn?  I  challer.ge  the  American  pre.ss  for 
a  reply— and  the  radio  news  ccm.mei:tators— 
and  the  leaders  of  democracy  and  of  the 
United  Nations  Why  should  we  not  hear  at 
least  the  .lame  s-trcng  words  of  condemnation 
heaped  upon  the  perpetrators  of  these  inde- 
scribable horrors  as  was  heard  immediately 
after  the  Lidice  tragedy,  when  an  entire 
Czech  village  was  wiped  out  by  tlie  Nazi  bar- 
barians? The  Jew.s  have  .'-uttered  a  thou.sand 
LKlicei5 

Men  Fpeak  of  international  cooperation 
after  the  war.  'tis  well  they  do;  but  before 
there  cr.n  be  international  cooperation  there 
mu.st  be  universal  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. Heart?  mus-t  grasp  and  hold  fast  to  the 
knowledge  that  Israel  cannot  bleed  alone  but 
that  her  wounds  are  the  wounds  of  all  man- 
kind 

Jews  in  Europe  are  being  slaughtered  on 
the  average  of  7.000  per  day  or  5  per  minute. 
In  the  10  minutes  allotted  to  me  on  this 
program.  50  Jews  have  beer  ignominiously 
put  to  death  And  yet  no  outraged  demand 
that  such  ma.ss  tragedies  .^hall  end  V.'hy 
this  silence?  Why  the  closed  lips  of  democra- 
cies' spokesmen?  Why  the  paralyzed  har.ds 
of  democracies'  penmen?  Enough  of  silence. 
We  I  U.St  speak  out— we  must  do  something — 
Ignoring  these  tragedies  is  Fcccnd  only  to 
their  commitm.ent. 

What  can  be  done  immediately?  Today — 
not  tomorrow.  I  recom.mend  at  least  three 
steps:  First,  notify  the  Nazis  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  for  every  10.000  Jews  slaughtered 
a  suicide  squadron  compo.sed  of  Palestinian 
and  stateless  Jewish  youths  well  trained  by 
the  United  Nations  will  bomb  the  residence 
section  of  some  Naal  city  in  reprisal  and  con- 
tinue the  bombing  until  10,000  Nazis  shall 


have  paid  with  their  lives     That  is  one  form 
of  protest  they  will  retpect 

StKTond.  a  call  to  arms  by  the  United  States 
of  all  Jews  or  military  age  li\lng  in  North 
Africa.  There  are  thousands  of  such  Jews 
there.  These  young  Jews  rhculd  be  crga:.- 
l;ed  Into  a  separate  unit  within  th?  rank.'^  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  face  the  Nazis  in  Tunisia 
on  equal  terms. 

La.«t!y.  England  and  the  United  States 
must  get  to«eiher  and  squarely  face  this 
pr.  l^lem  of  mas»>  murder  of  Jews  and  step 
•pKKhing  the  buck'  and  f^top  ■dilly-dnllyirt'' 
and  stop  "playing  hide  and  s -ek"  and  Im- 
mediately pprmlt  the  formation  of  an  ftll- 
Jewish  army,  composed  cf  Palef^tinlan  and 
BtatelesH  Jews,  to  firht  ats  J< w."  against  thoi-e 
who  are  extcnninatii  ;;  them  btcux  they  are 
Jews  Thjnk  wel'-lf  a  Je'  i:  h  army  hud 
partic  paUd  in  the  i^  utiii,;  of  the  Ro.Tiinel 
Afrika  Korps,  and  iJ  the  thousand.s  of  Nazis 
taken  prisoners  m  that  campaig.i  1  ad  f  UUn 
Into  tiie  hands  of  these  young  avenf::r.g  Jew.-., 
that  fortunate  circumstance  could  have  been 
used  to  stop,  or  at  least  slow  up  the  swift 
and  terrible  m.arsacre  of  their  helpless 
brethren  caught  m  Eurrpes  hell  hole 

Jews  are  miurcieied  with  impunity  only  be- 
cause Jc'ws  are  hclple.'-s  to  enforce  repri.'^aKs. 
How  different  It  would  be  if  Jews  enjoved 
th?  dignity  of  other  nationals  and  held  mem- 
bership in  the  family  of  nations  as  equal 
partners  in  thi.s  great  cause 

The.se  unfortunates  whcm  Hitler  has  \owe.i 
to  exterminate  and  whom  Hitler  Is  method- 
ically exterminating  have  been  denied  net 
only  the  right  to  fight  in  tlie  com.mcn  cause 
of  the  free  people  of  the  earth  but  they  have 
been  denied  the  God-giv^n  right  to  defend 
theniselvts  and  their  ancient  h  ime.  U-."  Holy 
Land,  against  the  threat  of  barbarian  horde*. 
The  battle  for  the  Mediterranean  i.s  enter- 
ing its  fateful  pha.-e.  Hitler  and  hi.'-:  gang  cf 
arch  murderer^  are  working  frantically  day 
and  night  to  muster  every  available  cunce  of 
fighting  strength  in  both  men  and  muni- 
tions becau.^e  he  leuiizes  that  tins  is  the  cru- 
cial battle  of    he  Mediterranean. 

At  this  hour  the  s.tuaticn  not  only  ap- 
pears hopeful — it  appears  downright  encour- 
aging— and  yet  we  mu-t  not  let  cur  optimism 
for  a  c.uick  vietory  run  away  with  our  better 
Judgment.  Hitler  will  not  give  up  the  vital 
Mediterranean  v.ithout  playing  every  trick  In 
his  bag.  That  old  de.^ert  fox.  Rommel,  may 
be  drawing  General  Montgomery  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  the  Middle  East  to  niake  it 
feasible  to  launch  a  new  campaign  into  that 
area  from  Greece,  The  Immediate  result 
from  such  a  countermove  would  be  to  trap 
the  Brlti.'^h  Eighth  Army  and  turn  to  ashes 
cur  hopes  cf  cjuick  tuccesa. 

Once  that  is  cicnc.  the  Axis  w;l!  not  stop 
in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Suez  They  will 
m.arch  on  against  little  cr  no  resistance  into 
cil-rieh  Iran  and  Iri'q  and  farther  i:n:il  they 
clasp  bloody  hands  with  the  sneaking  Miktdo 
In  Burma  and  Indochina  That  is  why  the 
immediate  recruitment  of  all  tlie  availftbie 
and  loyal  manpower  m  the  Middle  Ea't  is  (f 
immediate  necessity.  As  far  e.s  I  know,  the 
only  rcmpletely  loyal  potential  soldier  in 
that  threatened  area  is  the  Jew  who  hr.s  been 
pleading  for  the  oppc-tunity  to  fight  and  die 
like  a  man.  He  asks  to  give — not  to  rece.ve. 
In  this  desperate  situation,  and  it  is  a  des- 
perate situation,  why  do  w-e  not  mobilize  him? 
Why  is  this  pcteniial  human  resctirce  net 
being  permitted  'o  Join  the  ranks  cf  those 
other  oppressed  peoples  who  are  fij:htlng  with 
us  for  a  better  world  for  ah  human. ly  and 
among  other  things  for  a  national  luture  for 
the  Jewish  people':' 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  foolhaidy— yea. 
It  Is  wicked — to  deny  ourselves  the  m.lltary 
services  cf  thete  Jews  of  the  Middle  East. 
Hew  can  we  in  decency  and  In  Justice  to  c,  r- 
selves  deny  them  the  opportunity  to  show  t  .e 
world  In  general  and  the  common  enemy  in 
particular  that  they,  too.  do  not  accept 
Elavery. 


*  T>T»-r<xfr\T-v    rrr\    rriTTTr<    nrwjnjycaoirWJ  \  T     T>T?nr\T>T\ 
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Army,  in  which  I  ai'vocated  the  organiza-   |  tinue  the  bombing  \mtu  10,000  Nazis  snau  1  ciavery. 
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Interview  Between  Earl  Godwin  and 
U.  (Jr.  Gr.)  Stephen  Fuller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdav.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  January  12,  during  the  broad- 
cast over  the  Blu^>  Network,  by  Mr.  Earl 
Godwin,  therf  appeared  an  interviev.-  be- 
tween him  and  Lt.  (Jr.  Gr.>  Stephen 
Fuller,  a  resident  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
with  regard  to  his  experiences  recently 
in  the  war.  It  wa.s  a  very  interesting  and 
impressive  dialogue,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

Pnends.  you  and  I  are  honored  tonight 
to  have  with  us  a  survivor  of  the  alrcialt 
carrier  Hornet,  whlcl-i  the  Navy  auuuunced 
last  night  had  been  sunk  after  a  violent 
battle  In  the  South  Pacific  Tnat  was  Ui 
October.  Our  truest  Is  It.  (Jr.  Or.)  Stephen 
Fuller,  of  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Chevy  Chase  H:gh  School  and  Duke 
University,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
splendid  fra'ernlty.  Kappa  Sis^ma.  Steve  Is 
Just  a  regular  American — an  Insurance  man 
who  a  few  years  ago  was  swatting  baseballs 
for  the  Duke  team.  Now  he  has  given  up 
all  that  to  swat  the  Japs  Instead  of  a  base- 
ball bat.  his  sharp  eyes  direct  the  Are  of  an 
antiaircraft  gun.  Steve,  suppose  you  tell 
the  folk.s  about  your  experience.s. 

Lieutenant  Fuller.  All  riRht.  Mr.  Godwin. 
After  a  destroyer  trip  to  Iceland  I  wivs  trans- 
ferred to  the  carrier  Hornet.  Our  first  real 
action  was  In  the  Battle  of  Midway  We 
cr.rrled  the  famous  Torpof^o  Squadron  Eight. 
That's  the  Navy  squadron  of  torpedo  planes — 
about  1.5 — that  wei.t  cut.  and  none  came 
bark.     The  only  survivor  was  Ensign  Gay. 

Mr  Godwin  How  did  that  affect  morale 
on  the  Hornet? 

Lieutenant  Fuller.  Naturally,  everybody 
waa  mtuhty  blue  and  moody  for  days  But 
the  boys  were  al.so  -nighty  mad,  and  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  really  Ciack  tho«e 
Japs 

Mr    Godwin    Uid  they  «rt  a  chance  later? 

Lieutenant  Yvu.r.w..  Yi-n.  sir;  after  a  rett  nt 
PfHrl  Harb<jr  we  »aUpd  for  the  8<^uth  PftrifJc, 
And  It  wann't  lon^  before  our  plaiim  w«;r« 
•oarln«  off  the  de«  k  f'lr  heavy  raids  on  liie 
Japn  ut  K.thaiil,  Oua  1  licanul,  and  Jup  buMi 
in  the  Hhorthind  iButnUft. 

Mr   Godwin    Did  you  get  to  wc  that  action? 

Lw  uienant  Fi-u.rp.  N(it  tho^e  of  uh  left  on 
Bhip,  Mr  Gxlwin  Things  were  pretty  quiet 
for  the  gun  crews,  though  lotH  ut  Jap  sub- 
marines sniped  at  us  One  of  the  ships  offl- 
cers  UiJd  m«'  the  Hornet  :i  \o^  recorded  33  Jap 
torpedoes  that  had  be^n  Arid  at  us  But  all 
mis.vetl  One  of  them  was  headed  rl«ht  for  us 
when  a  Navy  patrol  plane  spotted  It  and 
dropped  a  depth  charge  right  In  Its  path. 
The  torpedo  was  blown  out  of  the  water,  and 
When  It  crashed  back  into  the  sea  it  had  ex- 
ploded about  2.000  yaids  from  us. 

Mr    Godwin    Then  what? 

Lieutenant  Pullir.  Well,  that  was  about 
all.  Mr  Godwin,  until  the  battle  of  Santa 
Cruz  on  October  26  We  knew  a  Japanese 
ta5k  ftTce  was  in  the  area,  but  planes  from 
another  carrier  had  failed  to  locate  it  the 
night  before.  The  moon  made  It  almost  as 
bright  as  day.     It  was  beautiful.    Theu  the 


nex'  morning  about  9  30  our  planes  took  off 
Ju.>>t  a  short  time  later  we  got  woid  2  groups 
Ox  enemy  planes  were  headed  our  way.  There 
were  70  or  80  altogether — torpedo  planes 
and  dive  bombers.  After  that  we  were  pretty 
busy.  We  were  hit  by  several  torpedoes  and 
several  bombs  before  being  disabled.  They 
hit  the  eng;.neroom.  knocking  ovit  our  p<iwer 
and  lights  That  left  us  Ju.<;t  drifting  help- 
lessly Of  course,  we  were  blastint;  them  with 
everything  we  had.  I  never  saw  so  many 
things  drop  Into  the  water  In  my  life  as  the 
Jap  planes  that  fell.  Our  ship  must  have 
knocked  down  about  20.  Other  ships  In  the 
area  shot  down  another  40.  Then,  too,  3 
Jap  planes  crashed  rii^ht  In  t  the  sh!t:>— 1  on 
the  flight  deck,  another  Into  the  .stark,  and 
1  torpedo  plane  that  had  already  dropped  Its 
torptrlo  cra.'ihed  Into  the  side  of  the  Hornet 
Ju:  t  below  our  guns.  It  went  through  3 
staterooms  and  Into  the  hangar  room.  Its 
ga.sollne  exploded  and  started  quite  a  fire. 
sin^ein^  th«  hair  and  ey»  brovs  of  our  gun 
crew.  Plirh'incr  the  Are  wa.s  almost  Impos- 
sible because  our  power  was  out  and  the 
water  h(jscs  were  useles.*;  We  started  a 
bucket  briL;ade.  Finally  we  got  It  out.  but 
the  blaze  had  warped  my  guns  and  they  were 
ustless.  We'd  tiirown  the  ammunition  over- 
board to  prevent  it  exploding  from  the  heat. 

Mr.  Godwin  That  must  have  been  a  reg- 
ular  bedlam. 

Lieutenant  Fuli  i.R  Everybody  wa.s  orderly. 
Mr.  Godwin.  But  the  day  was  one  wild 
scene  after  another  until  the  order  came  to 
abandon  ship.  Tlie  salt  water  stopped  my 
wrist  watch  at  5.05  that  afternoon.  I  start- 
ed swimming  and  for  some  rea.^on  started  pic- 
turing t!:e  sailors  searching  all  ab<,ut  the 
Jap  planes  that  crashed  Into  the  sliip  for 
souvenirs  of  pistols,  knlve.s,  and  b*  Us 

Mr.  Godwin  I  can  see  you're  hale  and 
hearty.     Did  we  lo.>-e  many  of  our  boys? 

Lieutenant  Fttli-fr.  Actually,  we  lost  very 
few.  Mr.  Godwin  Some,  of  course,  but  few 
In  romparlEOn  to  the  total  men  aboard.  Tlie 
destroyers  moved  right  In  to  pick  us  up. 
And  you  could  see  the  men  on  their  decks 
firing  submachine  guns  at  the  sharks  I 
didn't  actually  fee  any  Ehi;rkfl  myself 
and  as  far  as  I  could  learn  only  cne  man 
might  have  been  lo«t  that  wav.  The  destroyer 
which  picked  me  up  later  transferred  us  to 
a  cruiser.  It  wa?^  the  Northampton,  which 
was  sunk  later  In  another  battle  I  was 
returned  to  one  of  our  bases  and  then  here 
to  Washington. 

Mr  Godwin  'What  are  your  plans  now, 
Steve? 

Lieutenant  Puli.ct.  Ttie  same  as  all  the 
bovs  who've  b<'en  up  ai?nlnst  the  Japs.  I 
KU'  s."  I'm  In  »cho<a  rl«ht  now  but  ( xpect  to 
be  shipped  out  aoon  to  a  new  carrier  And 
then,  brick  at  them  till  they're  licked  And 
we  will   beat,  them— you  can   count  on   It 

M.'  Godwin  I  m  sure  we  will  Thank  you. 
Llruteiiont  Kullr-r  Thin  Is  thf  first  r.idlo 
broiulriirit  from  anyone  who  wns  on  tlio 
Hurn'-t  durliig  tu  hfrolc  death  struKglr.  and, 
I  believe,  the  first  time  in  hi'tnry  that  any- 
one  has  reporu-d  the  destruction  of  a  tor- 
pedo  III  the  wit/r  by  an  aerial  torpedo  from 
one  of  our  war  planes. 


Delaj  in  Allotment  Payment! 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHt^SZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Janua.  y  14.  1943 

Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker,   a 
number  of  Members  have  received  letters 


from  mothers,  in  particular,  and  rela- 
tives of  men  in  the  service  who  live  in 
their  districts,  complaining  abtiut  the 
delay  in  the  payment  of  allotments,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Army  :ind  the 
fact  that  letters  of  inquiry  have  not  been 
an.swered.  Several  weeks  ago  I  vi  as  very 
much  concerned  about  this  siiuation. 
and  I  took  it  up  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. I  have  received  a  very  int<  resting 
letter  from  Col.  H.  N.  Gilbert.  Director 
of  the  OfiBce  of  Dependency  Benefits, 
and  also  a  letter  and  enclosure  from 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  H.  Carter,  which  I  ara  going 
to  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Re'^ord. 

The  import  of  the  letter  is  that  the 
huinp  that  they  experienced,  dut  to  tlie 
tremendous  number  of  applicaticns  and 
.  the  lack  of  help,  as  well  as  in  moving 
from  Washington  to  Newark,  his  now 
been  gone  o\or.  The  considcra'.ion  of 
applications  for  allotment  and  the  mak- 
ing of  allotments  will  be  accompli.shed 
more  .speedily.  I  am  sure  this  is  of  in- 
terest to  every  Member.  I  know  it  is  of 
great  interest  to  me  and  particuUrly  to 
the  relatives  to  whom  aliolments  have 
been  made. 

Mr  RABAUT  Will  the  gen.leman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCOFlMACK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miciugan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Does  this  &hxi  cover 
the  bonds  that  have  been  purchased  by 
the  boys  in  the  service? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  cannot  an«;wpr 
that  question.  I  have  not  had  it  called 
to  my  attention.  If  the  gentlemin  will 
give  me  some  Information  in  relation  to 
it,  I  will  take  it  up  with  the  department 
that  handles  that  matter. 

Mr  RABAUT  There  is  a  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  the  bonds  that  the  boys  buy. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  will  take  that 
matter  up  if  my  friend  will  give  me  in- 
formation. These  letters  from  Colonel 
Gilbert  and  General  C  utiT,  with  ihe  ac- 
conipanyinp  memorandum,  will  be  in- 
teresting reading,  because  it  shows  that 
the  hump  has  been  gotten  over  and  the 
situation  is  much  improved  and  will  be 
better  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.';k  unanimous  consent 
to  include  these  letters  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oi)Jcctlon  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
."sachuseit.s   (Mr,  McCorm-.ckI? 

There  wa«i  no  objection. 

lh<'  letters;  nud  memorandum  referred 
to  are  a.s  follows: 

Was  DrfAJtTMCNT, 
Orrici   or   DrrtNuiMCY    BrwErrrs, 

Sewark,  N   J  .  January  6,  1<J41. 
Hon     John   W    McCosmack. 

House   of    Rrpreaentaiivcs.   House   Office 
Buildtnp.  Waf^^hington,  D   C. 

My  De\r  Mr  McCorma(  k  Undoubtedly 
manv  inquiries  have  reached  you  concerning 
class  E  allotments  and  family  allowances  t« 
dei;endcnts  of  Army  personnel.  I  am  writing 
this  letter  with  the  thought  that  It  might 
be  helpful  for  you  to  have  at  hand  a  few 
facts  al>out  the  operations  of  this  oflQce.  the 
common  misunderstandings  or  errors  made 
by  soldiers  and  their  dependent*  which  de- 
lay payment  of  these  benefits,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  OtBce  of  Dependency 
Benefits  to  date. 

The  principal  payments  to  dependents  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  tlie  Aimy  admin- 


istered bT  tho  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits 

■  t  this  time  are  the  fam.ly  allowances  under 
Public  Law  625  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
the  emergency  class  E  allotment  under  Pub- 
lic Law  490.  S'-venty-seventh  Congress,  and 
the  voluntary  class  E  allotments.  The  fam- 
ily allowance  con>ist»  of  a  soldier's  contrl- 
bxition  from  his  pay  supplemented  by  one 
from  the  Government;  the  emergency  class 
E  alloiment.  under  Public  Law  490  Is  an 
allotment  which  may  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  (SO  far  as  Army  personnel  la 
concerned)  for  the  benefit  of  dependents  of 
Army  peisonnel  who  ore  missing  In  action. 
Interned.  bele;iguf  red.  besieged.  In  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  under  several  other  condi- 
tions; the  ordinary  class  E  allotment  is  a 
voluntary  allotment  which  any  officer  or  sol- 
dier may  authorize  from  his  own  pay  and 
Which  he  may  terminate  or  change  at  hlB 
option. 

Army  personnel  should  submit  authoriza- 
tions for  class  5  allotments  or  nppl. cations 
lor  family  allowance  to  the  Office  of  De- 
pendency Benefits.  213  Washington  Street, 
Newark. "n.  J.  Applications  or  Inquiries  con- 
cerning benefits  to  dependents  of  sailors, 
Marines,  or  members  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Gucird  are  not  handled  by  this  office. 
Many  people  are  confused  as  to  tlie  difference 
between  a  family  allowance,  under  Public 
Law  625.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  and  a 
class  E  voluntary  allotment,  and  who  is  eli- 
gible for  each  A  family  allowance  Is  ap- 
plied for  on  WD,  AGO  Form  625.  and  the 
class  E  allotment  authorization  i.s  filed  on 
WT)  AGO  Form  29.  WD,  AGO  Forms 
No.  625  are  available  at  Army  popts  or  camps, 
at  Army  recruiting  stations,  or  at  any  of  the 
nme  service  commands,  at  local  chapters  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  this  office  WT). 
AGO  Forms  29  are  u.-cd  only  by  the  soldier 
or  officer  and  are  avaUable  at  all  Army  posts 
or  camps.  . 

In  a  largo  portion  cf  the  Inquiries  hemg 
received  by  the  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits 
there  is  no  record  cf  Cither  an  authorization 
for  a  class  E  allotment  or  an  application  for 
the  familv  allowance  having  been  received. 
Wc  have  received  applications  from  overseas 
iis  much  as  151  days  after  the  date  on  the 
document  and  many  from  domestic  sources 
35  days  after  the  date  on  the  application. 
Such  delays  arc  beyond  cur  control.  The 
probability  of  properly  addressed  mail  being 
lost  is  ratlier  remote  except  by  losses  at  sea. 
Miiny  cases  of  alleged  family  allowance  appU- 
caiions  show  that  up.m  approval  of  the  act 
some  soldiers  filed  Informal  applications  with 
their  organizations  In  the  field  in  order  to 
establish  a  fllin?  date  for  their  formal  appli- 
cations to  be  fll'.d  later  and  those  subsequent 
applications  l.av.-  r.ot  been  ex'cutcd  and 
Kubtnilted  to  the  Office  of  Lxpendcncy 
D«nrflts 

Autliorl/Jitlon  of  pa\m*rit"i  \iiid<r  the-  Serv- 
icemen »  D«pendenU  AlU  wai.rc  Act  of  1942 
Is  iiubjcct  to  re(|Uirimenls  of  law  which  mu*t 
be  met  b«  lo  n  lutionshlp  and  or  dependi  ncy. 
OtjvioUKly,  all  appllcoti  >n»  for  the  family  al- 
loujiice  caiuioi  be  lipproved  for  pajment. 
lh(,u«and»  ol  th*  m  do  not  meet  tin  ri<|ulre. 
meniH  of  the  law  In  spite  of  the  widt  pub- 
licity that  has  be -n  Ki^en  the  matter,  many 
porbons  seem  to  thmli  that  the  pu>mentK  are 
due  them  himply  because  they  are  the  father 
or  mother  vl  a  s.. Idler.  In  one  instance,  the 
widow  of  a  Sp.*nibh-Amerlcan  War  veteran 
applied  fir  her  fami'.y  allowance  based  on 
hi  r  deceased  husband  s  service. 

There  seem>  to  be  a  widespread  misunder- 
standing amcng  dependents  regarding  the 
efl'ective  date  of  allotments  and  family  al- 
lowances. N:ithfr  Is  paid  In  advance.  A 
class  E  allotment  Is  payable  after  the  end 
of  the  month  in  which  It  begins,  since  It 
comes  out  of  the  pay  which  accrui-s  during 
that  month  A  family  allowance  bcj^ins  to 
accrue  the  htn  day  ci  the  momh  following 
that  m  which  It  la  applied  for,  and  is  actu- 
ally payable  afler  the  end  of  that  month. 


Thus  an  application  for  family  allowance 
made  In  January  becomes  eflLCtlve  February 
1,  and  the  first  check  Is  payable  on  March  I. 

In  the  great  avalanche  of  business  devel- 
oped In  a  mass  task  such  as  this  and  the 
pressure  under  which  the  Job  mtist  be  done, 
a  certain  percentage  of  errors  and  some  de- 
lays are  Inevitable.  However,  we  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  keep  them  to  a  mini- 
mum The  law  Is  relatively  new.  Tlie  Office 
of  Dependency  Benefits  Is  new,  and  the  pro- 
cedure of  getting  a  dependent  paid  mu.«t 
minimize  the  possibility  cf  impn  per  pay- 
ment and  fraud.  A  frequent  error  on  the 
part  of  dependents  or  soldiers  applying  for 
the  family  allowance  or  Class  E  allotment 
Is  the  oml.sslon  of  essmtlal  information  .<;uch 
as  the  soldier's  Army  serial  number,  to  prop- 
erly identify  him,  the  correct  address  of  the 
dependent  to  whom  the  payments  are  to  be 
made,  or.  In  family  allowance  cises.  the  omis- 
sion of  required  documentary  evidence  to 
establish  the  relationship  of  the  individual 
to  the  soldier. 

In  addition  to  building  a  completely  new 
organization,  training  and  equipping  it.  bjing 
thrown  into  cperaticn  2  months'  ahead  cf 
the  originally  scheduled  time,  making  the 
largest  and  fastest  decentralization  move 
from  Washington  to  date,  getting  reestab- 
lished m  a  new  location,  and  again  having 
to  procure  and  train  over  4.000  new  employees 
with  limited  or  no  previous  experience,  the 
War  Department.  Office  of  Dependency  Bene- 
fits and  its  component  parts  have  accom- 
plished the  following  within  less  than  6 
months. 

Of  the  1,519.055  family  allowance  appli- 
cations received  through  December  31,  1942, 
already  1.294.852  have  been  approved  and 
133,750  have  been  temporarily  disallowed 
pending  the  submission  of  additional  neces- 
sary Information  or  evidence,  and  10.607  have 
been  di.'-approved. 

Class  E  allotment  accounts  in  effect  as  of 
December  31,  1942.  total  779,544.  of  which 
183.617  are  new  accounts  received  since  No- 
vember 2.  1942. 

In  addition,  we  have  received  and  handled 
over  3,500.000  pieces  of  incoming  mail,  and 
have  prepared  and  dispatched  over  5,000.000 
pieces  exclusive  of  the  millions  of  checks 
mailed.  At  this  time  our  incoming  mall 
averages  over  62,449  pieces  per  day  and  our 
outgoing  mail  63.422  pieces  per  day. 

There  is  nothing  of  record  in  the  Army  or 
civilian  life  comparable  to  the  work  that  has 
been  done  under  similar  conditions  In  s^uch 
a  brief  time.  Despite  the  handicaps  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  the  main  Job  to  'Get 
'Eju  Paid!'  \n  being  accomplished  We  are 
working  day  and  night.  The  skies  look  clear 
ahead. 

MU'ht  I  take  this  ofiportunlty  to  invite  you 
to  xtop  over  m  Newark  at  any  time  con- 
vrnletit  to  you  and  "ee  our  plant  in  operation. 

Willi  regards  and  bml  wlhhe>i  lor  the  new 
year.  I  am, 

Bln<  ei(  ly  youin. 

H     N     OlLBMIT, 

Colonil,  A   G  D  ,  Director. 

JANI'ABT,  13.   1943. 
Hon    John  W    McCormack. 

Houf^e  of  Rrprescnlativea. 
Dear  Mb  McCormack:  In  view  of  your 
helpful  interest  in  the  operations  cf  the 
Office  of  Dependency  Benefits.  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  enclasing  herewith  a  state- 
ment of  the  status  of  business  In  that  office 
as  of  January  6.  1943.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  the  statement  discloses  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office  is  as  nearly  up-to-date  as 
could  be  expected,  considering  the  volume  of 
applications  received.  I  believe  It  will  Jus- 
tify your  continued  support  of  our  eflorUs, 
Sincerely  yours. 

AH.  Carter. 
Brigadier  General.  G  S  C  , 
Budget  Officer  Jor  the  War  Department. 


Over  a  million  and  a  half  checks  were 
mailed  to  the  wive*  and  parents  ol  toldters. 
January  6.  1943.  by  the  Office  of  Det>endency 
Benefits.  War  EKpartment.  Thchc  checks  are 
for  the  support  of  tlie  dependents  of  soldier.'. 
A  total  of  1  693.319  check>  covering  December 
payments  were  mailed.  This  was  reported  by 
the  Office  of  Dependency  B.nefi;.-,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  which  Is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Serviceintn  8  Dependency  Allow- 
ance Act  cf  1942  and  the  voluntary  allotment 
acUvities  of  the  War  Dvpartmenl. 

The  principal  payments  to  the  dependents 
of  officer^  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Dependency  Bene- 
fits are  the  family  allowances  under  the  Ser- 
vicemen's D'pendency  Allowance  Act.  the 
emergency  c!ab.s  E  allotments  under  Publ.c 
Law  490.  and  the  vcluntary  class  E  allot- 
ments. The  family  allowance  consists' of  a 
soldier's  contributions  from  his  pay,  supple- 
menud  by  one  flora  the  Government;  the 
emer^iency  class  E  allotment,  under  Public 
Law  490,  Is  an  allotment  which  may  be  made 
by  the  Secrctaiy  of  War  (so  far  as  Army  per- 
.sonncl  is  concerned)  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
pendents of  Army  personnel  wh;)  are  miss- 
ing In  action,  interned,  beleaguered,  besieged, 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  under  several 
other  conditions;  the  ordinary  class  E  allot- 
ment is  a  voluntary  allotment  which  any 
soldier  or  officer  may  authorize  from  his  own 
pay,  and  whicli  he  may  terminate  or  change 
at  his  option. 

The  family  allowance  work  constitutes  an 
activity  of  the  War  Department  which  was 
created  last  June  on  the  basis  of  istrUing  the 
firtt  checks  on  November  1.  This  date  was 
subsequently  advn.nced  to  October  1.  The 
Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  which  admin- 
isters these  activities  reports  that,  through 
December  31.  1942,  1,519.055  family  aUow- 
ance  applications  were  received,  of  which 
1.294  852  have  been  approved  v;th  over  100- 
000  in  process  and  over  150,000  cases  which 
have  been  temporarily  disallowed  pending  the 
submi.Sc.ion  of  additional  evidcr.ce. 

Class  E  allotments  are  voluntary  allotments 
made  by  officers  and  men  to  dependents  and 
for  payments  to  commercial  Insurance  com- 
panies. As  of  December  31,  1942,  779,544  class 
E  allotments  were  in  effect.  New  applications, 
changes  in  amount  of  allotment  and  changes 
In  address  on  hand  total  126,796. 

While  there  have  been  some  delays  caused 
by  the  large  influx  of  applications  over  a 
short  period  of  time  and  by  moving  the  office 
from  Washington  to  Newark,  the  figures  given 
above  Indicate  that  considerable  headway  has 
been  made  In  getting  checks  out  to  the  fami- 
lies of  men  in  the  service. 


The  P«y-A>-You-Go  Income-Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PETER  G.  GERRY 

or    HJtODE    IBI  *S0 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  KTATES 

Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr,  GERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 7  last  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Clark]  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  RECoro  a  very  able 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  pay-as-you- 
go  income-tax  plan,  delivered  on  Janu- 
ary 6.  1943,  before  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  by  Mr.  Beardsley  Ruml. 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York.  The  manuscript  was  re- 
turned becau.se  it  would  take  up  three 
and  one-third  pages  of  the  Record,  and 


u 
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bright  HB  day.    it  was  beautliul. 


Theu  the 


number  of  Members  have  received  letters 


ine  principal  pajinents  to  depondents  of 
officers  and  euiisted  men  of  tbe  Arm;  admiu- 


fcily  payable  alter   the  end  ol  that  month. 


I  Eudyci  Oficerfor  the  War  Department.       |   ana  one-imra  page:,  ui  uic  *^..v.«nv. 
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two  pages  is  the  Hmit  for  matters  which 
may  be  inserted  in  th?  Record  without 
statins  the  cost  and  again  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  I  am  informed 
that  the  cost  of  printin^j  the  address  will 
be  $150.  On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  renew  the  request  that  the 
addre.'^s  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  new  legislative  year  has  Just  been  begun, 
a  new  Congress  takes  up  new  and  unflntshrd 
legislative  businets.  and  a  new  opportunity  U 
presented  to  correct  an  old  de'ect  In  cur  In- 
ccme-tax  procedure,  a  defect  which  has  now 
had  the  result  of  putting  27.000.000  income- 
tax  payers  In  debt  for  the  tax  on  their  last 
years  Income. 

When  the  Federal  Income  tax  bill  was 
passed  In  this  country  in  1913.  it  had  a  de- 
fect which  at  the  time  seemed  of  no  prac- 
tical consequence  but  which  has  since  come 
to  have  the  greatest  importance.  This  de- 
fec  was  that  a  citizen  was  required  to  pay 
in  the  year  1914  a  tax  on  his  1913  income. 
In  this  way,  we  got  started  on  a  vicious  prac- 
tice of  paying  out  of  1  year's  iaccme  a  tax 
on  the  year  that  had  plready  gone. 

1  have  said  that  at  the  time  this  defect 
seemed  of  no  practical  consequence.  The 
rea.son  Is  that  income-tax  rates  were  low 
and  affected  comparatively  few  people.  In 
191^  the  rates  began  at  1  percent  and  the 
top  (normal  plus  surtax)  was  7  percent. 
Exemption  for  a  sink;le  person  was  $3,000. 
Contrast  this  situation  with  that  which  con- 
fronts  us   In    the   Revenue   Act   of    1942. 

The  consequence  of  these  increasing  rates 
Is  th.it  tl.p  citbt  which  pei.plc  owe  to  the 
KecK-ral  Ci.vernment  for  tax  en  their  last 
years  Income  has  b  ■come  a  nallon.W  danger. 
NothuiK  i-s  to  be  gained  by  ar;{Ulng  tl^at 
pi  ople  ou^ht  to  ha/c  r.avcd  the  tax  on  last 
years  Income  out  of  last  year  t  inccmc. 
The  fact  Is  that  they  did  not  do  It  and  now 
they  cannot  do  it 

HtattstlcH  ahowli.g  lorge  IncrcaKC*  In  aggrc- 
gAt«  net  Hrtvinv.<«  during  th«  pMt  yaar  r1v« 
cold  •taiiti»<iii  cofnf'ift  to  the  m«|orliv  of 
Incmc-tttx  pnyprn  TU^iw  HMVlnitn  have  K'  >•« 
to  li(|Uliiitie  nlU  Ucbia,  to  ptovlde  cliculHtlt.K 
tiicdlurn  iii'r<)«>(l  hv  m  vanity  MpHiidrd  iind  n 
ri><ni<  iimIiiIc  worki'iK  potiulmion,  Ut  cwUUm 
fii"  p'i<<(  ;i  fif  (•iifi«l«'fi  wipriofiiir  *«tvtr»ra,  in 
liiiV  Wnf  l»'p(i(U  M«  n  ((iiitidnHfiii  fur  n  fi'iniiwl 
)M  n>'*<Mfii«>  III*-  «>liir  »•  "•null  \int<'i>u  lti«lK«f| 
Jin»  fifph  ^nf  ftii'fh"  «l  f'lf  tm(«"<  "'I  tiiM  liicnino 
tit    lUri.   fnlMiMlh    •!   <•'!   Hulnly    llMil    I'     'II    •- 

N>  htiitti  In  p'^riiiU  U  f^tttit'  imin^n  i'  '  i  '  t 
Iti  (((«>  Kdw  ynHt  i»f  IWil  nr  rvu  ik  (itntMi  imm 
yohi  •    |»iytnt<iil    tf     IU44    lumina    ftliitulil    (if 

»I»IHP     f      fl-      ll     ••<((  b       IrlllHf     oil      UlIM     |l<Htll      IK 

evriyAi'ii  ii  ImikI  111  •!  •  .11  h  <  .til  jUiti'i!  Iiy 
J)l»  (IV  n  txp^rieiue  mIkI  tiy  rjuf^' lonit  ({  nKietii 
Th«  UhIIu|)  poll  of  Niivernbff  10,  ll>43,  ahoWiMl 
75  percent  uie  not  aavlng  for  Income  tax  and 
71  perct-ni  uiidere^tlmattd  the  tax  they  v/ould 
have  to  pay  No  substHnllal  portion  of  tlie 
tax  on  1!MJ  Income*  has  bt'tn  act  rued  by  in- 
dividual t.ixp.ivers  in  a  form  either  iiiUMKl»d 
^or  avallnble  t«iday  to  meet  the  tax  debt  on 
1942.  and  it  would  come  as  a  shock  to  the 
public  If  Cons;ress  shculd  require  that  the 
1843  tax  be  p.iid  concurrently  with  the  In- 
come tax  on  the  uuome  cf  1943 

The  fact  Is  that  few  people  .'■eem  to  realize 
how  much  money  ihey  owe  the  Goveri:ment 
for  income  t.-ix.  They  seem  to  feel  that  since 
they  have  paid  an  Installment  on  December 
15.  and  si:ice  the  n»xt  payment  isn't  due 
until  next  March,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
they  are  not  in  debt  for  Income  tux.  They 
are  wronp.  They  are  In  debt  now  for  income 
tax  on  what  tiiey  earnei  last  year.  Under 
our  present  system  this  d  bt  will  hnve  to  be 
paid  whether  this  year  they  then  have  any 
income  or   net. 


If  they  die.  this  amount  will  be  taken 
from  whatever  estate  they  leave.  If  they  lo.«e 
their  Job«.  there  will  be  a  chari^e  ac^lnst  what 
thry  have  saved.  If  their  eamlncs  are  less, 
the  full  tax  must  be  met  out  of  the  lower 
earnings.  Nothing  can  step  the  march  ef  the 
days,  and  when  the  due  date  comes  they  must 
pay  the  tax  they  ewe  on  the  income  they  have 
already  had.  It  ir  a  real  debt,  and  practically 
all  Income-tax  payers  are  actually  in  debt 
continuously  for  about  1  years  full  Income 
tax. 

There  are  two  broad  purposes  for  reform- 
ing our  historic  income-tax  practice  in  order 
to  place  our  income  taxes  on  a  current  basis 
and  to  eliminate  the  accumulated  income-tax 
debt.  Tlie  first  purpose  relates  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  war.  to  the  reduction  of  potentially 
Inllationary  purchasing  power,  and  to  the 
preservation  cf  the  integrity  of  our  Income- 
tax  system  through  obtaining  the  highest 
possible  level  of  collections  and  the  lowest 
possible  level  of  defaults.  The  second  pur- 
po-;e  springs  from  the  personal  and  humane 
de«lrabll:ty  of  removing  from  millions  of  cit- 
izens the  constant  threat  of  unpaid  tax  debt, 
a  debt  impost d  under  a  faulty  tr.x  sy=tem. 
unwittingly  unprovided  for  by  our  citizens,  a 
debt  now  grown  so  large  under  present  tax 
rate3  that  Iocs  of  current  Income  for  any 
reason  by  the  Individual  taxpayer  brings 
acute  financial  and  personal  dlstrers 

The  fl'st  purpose,  that  of  financing  the  war 
find  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the  In- 
come-trx  system,  appeals  powerfully  to  oil 
students  of  taxation,  in  and  cut  of  the 
Government.  They  ar:-  well  aware  that  the 
economic  well-brir.*;  of  the  country  will  be 
safeguarded  by  collecting  the  taxes  on  our 
rising  1C43  income  in  1943  and  r.nt  a  year 
If.ter  in  1944  They  are  also  awe  re  of  the 
prohpbllity  that  It  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
plemi^nt  the  present  tnx  prcgrnm  with  a 
proprem  of  compulsory  Bavlng?.  and  that  this 
program  tern  must  be  related  to  the  current 
Income  of  the  clflz«'n 

The^e  uu'horltles  are  al-o  apprehensive 
abcut  liu'omc-ti'x  cllr'-f:'  n.i  and  default. 
Can  we  fxpect  lOOOOOOO  new  tnxpayerd  to 
make  declarntlnna  and  bot<in  to  pav  income 
tax  twi'iT  the  old  n'-h'me  on  what  thry 
enrned  \i\yf  yar'  Cnii  v,r  rxperf  th«'«<'  new 
tuxpAycra,  f>r  rvru  t\>f  nUI  niif*  ti  kofp  up 
thair  p«ymi»nt«  for  tax  on  thrir  lfi«t  ymr  « 
lM''in«'  at  i)r  (""fif  rntcn  If  ^^lrlr  ni-rpfi!  In- 
t«ifn^  alioiild  ^'a'k'ii  nt  'ilriip^'v  rmnp'    H'  * 

Would    UiP    d«>r  lUlta    l)«    ^l•lti<ll^(l'       Wi  <ll(l    fl>M 

f'lU'titi  fiovpf fiifinn'  n^l/»  ih"ir  »iivitig"    tlii-ir 
Wf«r  b'Hiilt    Mi'd  th'-tr  Ui<iufei 

AM    I"''"   f '  ti«|ilrt(il|i(ii«   friirn    ijt«'    |ili'''it)K 

lit     Ml"'  ('Kg    oM     1     Mt'ixii*     liii'la    liiij     al 

(ilifin     tivrti    If    'lio'f    <*••*»    ii'i    |i' I    'iital    lit    ItM* 
fimi.r     iii'ol.a     (ill     Itnlli)/     r.,  f'ul      ||      |«     |||t« 

po•^|hl0  to  ('(>(  ofl  n  miinnl  Imib<ii  WKhnlll 
alllitliiHMliK  the  Inn  d«l/t  mt  I'JIU  liMontua 
Nu  uurrfiii  proKinin  wilmiiit)!  i(  in  wiililmlil' 
Int^,  rompuUoiy  Kav>iit<»,  or  apttiiUiiii<  ina  rim 
he  ii|)|ilifd  Mt  titc  ruinn  M'lt-.-?  11  y  im  lonu  »» 
the  104'-'  i:iK  deljf  ih  iilho  i'nuiliiineiiuilv  p»V- 
Hble  Theie  U  no  e-cup;t.g  the  (  jIu  lu.^ll;n 
that  the  income  tax  on  1U42  Incoine."  inuat 
be  eitlier  dn)[  f)i-d  or  defi-rr  d 

The  aecond  brDod  purpose  for  this  Income- 
tax  reform  rests  on  pers<jnal  and  humane 
grounds.  On  the  1st  of  J muary  under  f^ur 
pre.sent  system  some  27  000.000  citizeris  will 
be  In  debt  to  the  Fede.'-al  Government  for 
Income  tax  If  we  estlni.ite  two  per.soa.s  bade 
cf  each  taxpayer,  we  have  8C.0G0  000  people 
Involved  In  the  hazard  of  Income-tax  debt. 
It  is  Inevitable  that  every  year,  even  in  1943. 
some  smaU  percentage  of  our  taxjjayers  will 
suffer  loss  of  income  fr^m  one  or  another 
cuu.-^e.  Even  ;f  as  few  as  4  percent  were  t^o  af- 
fected, this  would  mean  more  than  a  million 
taxpayers  In  trouble  because  of  income-tax 
debt  What  are  the  rea.sons  that  might  make 
for  lower  current  ir.come  for  the  Individual 
Inconie  taxpayer?  Men  are  called  into  the 
armed  services,  others  go  Into  Government 
work  at  lower  pay,  men  and  women  are  dis- 


placed from  peacetime  Industry  bv  wartime 
dislocation,  sejme  suffer  sickness  and  acci- 
dent, others  must  retire  because  ol  advancing 
years  All  of  these  find  that  now  with  the 
new  high  tax  rates  thoir  income-tax  debt 
becomes  an  Intolerable  hardship  wiping  out 
savings  that  have  been  acct'.mu:a»ed  over  the 
years.  And  for  the  htmdreds  ff  thousands 
that  have  already  been  Injured,  millions  ef 
us  are  in  danger,  because  we  are  each  sub- 
ject to  the  same  hazards  and  the  same  inevi- 
table loss  of  income. 

The  present  system  Is  a  bad  system  for  all 
of  us,  and  it  should  and  can  be  corrected.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  Government  cannot  coi'.tinue 
for  long  to  be  the  creditor  of  some  27.C00.CO0 
taxpayers  and  their  families  n  debt  for  In- 
come ta.\.  partlcul.irly  when  there  is  no  st  b- 
stantial  question  of  revenue  involved  In  Flip- 
ping B  year  and  g?^ting  the  whole  country  on 
a   current   pay-as-you-no   hai;i£. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  objec- 
tive of  getting  our  income  taxes  on  a  current 
basis.  I  suggested  to  the  Treasury  in  March 
of  last  year  and  to  the  S^.'.ate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  July  a  plan  which  I  called  the  pay- 
as-yru-go  Income-tax  plan.  This  plan  is 
to  be  applied  to  Individuals,  not  to  corpo- 
rations Since  then  there  has  been  a  pr*»at 
der.l  of  discussion,  many  suggestions  and  a 
little  criticism. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  m.ake  a  state- 
ment abtut  the  p  an  whlcli  will  brlnj;  It  up 
to  date,  adding  to  and  modifying  the  origi- 
nal plan  In  the  light  of  th?  surgestlonh  and 
criticisms  which  I  have  received 

The  first  problem  Is  hew  to  get  our  per- 
.sonal  income  la.res  on  a  current  basis  with- 
out paying  2  yecrs"  taxes  in  1  year  The 
answer  is  as  simple  as  dayl'^ht  saving  Let 
us  turn  our  tax  clocks  ah^ad  1  year  The 
taxes  we  have  paid  lazt  yer.r  out  cf  our  1942 
Incomes  are  tr.xes  en  cur  Income"  received 
In  1941  We  can  best  s^'.ve  the  problem  nnvv 
by  recognizing  these  1942  peyments  to  be 
tiixe"t  on  1941  a«  they  nally  are;  and  by  be- 
Rlnnlpg  1941  by  paying  on  1943  thereby 
drnppng  rut  the  year  1942  frmn  the  tax 
calendar  forever 

In  my  ot'glnal  trmlmony  before  the  B:'n« 
ate  Fit  anrn  Committ*?,  I  f\]">rf*i(i  drop* 
p  I'g  out  1011,  inif  th"  Ti'-i-Mv  pt'fr  r-i 
'hii'  If  any  yrii'-  r/nn  tn  hr  rlfijiKtl  l»  rh'U'rl 
!<«•  lfH2  fJ(,w  tr  n»  1P<1  li  •«  Mrrndv  b' 'Hfl 
l»  )o  r''(ir  tli'i'  tbn  T^'nitiry  |«  riKh*  aiul 
Hint  H>43  WoP'd  hr  n  betlrr  jrewr  tn  ak  p  It 
la  iinfortunfito  that  nrilnn  cnuld  not  hnv* 
beofi  taken  )ri  tiiTa  in  fiiatt*  prnnirnl  tha 
•  klpplhi?  if   1041       Til"  S»nr   KM)    *►    k''1  t.nva 

>""(l     a     fflU'  ll     b"Mp|     fl'HI      U,    \,n     •liltp'il     f'lf 

liiMfiy   jiii' i)ttn   timitiiyar*  who  aia  •itvii>t<   iim 

pni  1  lo     (if     Uin     l'nllf'1     «lhl«i,     |||     |»ir<     Hilii»#1 
fii.t    ir     111     l)(«     Jfiilrinl    llyil    biifVUa        ^"1  • 

li    |i         111'    iMtilhoit  I' :|i  tid  w  Iliad  iiUl  tn  Kit* 

'b     ".      IliK      lltii).  »      i,{       lU<il      U|       tUiJ  I      )>     tl<t 

II  1'   I  b  ^  riiii  l^a  ijoii* 

Mil-  i|U<iiUiii  ml  in  lit  onre  In  t\'tr<)i\i\^» 
miiirt,  H'jw  <  an  \*i  11.' [)  bii  inri.nif -i.ix  ye'.ir 
<  ut  nf  the  CHlfi'dii  '.n  thin  way  vkHhoiU  huv- 
Iti!?  the  T!ea.-,iits  I  '«•  a  lot  of  mn<ev  that  '■ 
bae'ly  needed  for  the  wur  efT  irt?  The  anawer 
U  that  we  Bhall  all  >;o  alorii^  paying  our  in- 
come taxes  a.«i  we  h  ive  befo.».  only  they  will 
will  be  on  a  current  basis.  The  Treasury  w.ll 
also  go  along  getting  its  revenues.  Tlie  only 
difference  Is  that  when  a  taxpayer  de^  <r 
ceases  to  receive  Income  he  will  not  owe  in- 
come tax  a^j  he  does  una -r  the  present  system 
Reduction  of  tax  payment  by  the  taxpayer 
as  a  resu't  of  setting  the  tax  clock  ahead  oc- 
curs only  at  some  future  date,  when  and  as 
the  taxpayer's  Income  ceases  or  declines. 
The  reduction  Is  therefore  spread  over  the 
wl'.o'e  lifetime  of  the  present  ir.come-tax- 
paylng  generation,  and  occurs  beneficially 
for  each  taxpayer  at  the  time  when  hi"  In- 
come falls  As  for  the  Trea.'^u.'-y,  the  Treas- 
ury has  never  consider?  1  taxe^  recelv.ible  ag 
an  a.s.set,  and  accordingly  they  can  be  wri.ten 
olT  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Government 
without  the  change  of  a  eingle  perny. 


If  we  study  the  consequences  ot  the  plan 
over  the  generation,  we  find  that,  since  the 
loss  would  be  ^read  over  a  periexl  of  some  85 
to  50  years,  the  gross  amount  of  $8,000,- 
000.000  estimated  as  the  tax  liabUltles  on 
1942  Income  would  amount  to  an  average 
of  only  fl60.000,000  to  •220.000.000  a  year 
over  this  perlexl  This  gross  loss  of  revenue 
In  any  case  would  be  partially  offset  by  better 
tax  collections  and  collection  methexls  and 
also  by  recoveries  throuph  the  estate  t;ix  of 
part  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
payable  as  Income  tax  The  loss  In  revenue 
is  relatively  net  subetantlal  in  comparison 
with  the  gro.sf  tax  revenues  to  be  received 
In  these  years.  Another  way  of  looking  at  It 
is  that  the  net  Kiss  over  a  generation  would 
be  about  the  same  as  1  month's  current  ex- 
penditures. The  flrst  big  loss  would  come, 
11  at  ail.  In  the  first  year  of  a  {xjst-war  de- 
pression, and  It  would  occur  as  a  timely  ad- 
justment both  for  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  for  the  help  of  each  Individ- 
ual taxpayer  whose  Income  had  suffered  re- 
duction. It  Is  a  small  cost  to  achieve  a  basic 
income-tax  reform,  pieserving  the  Integrity 
of  the  system  and  affecting  t>eneficially 
27.000.000  citizens. 

The  questiein  Is  sometimes  raised  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  plan  on  Inflation.  The  only  pcr- 
soiis  who  would  have  more  cath  on  band 
under  the  plan  are  the  few  who  have  accrued 
their  Income  taxes  and  who  hold  them  in 
liquid  form.  These  are  few  Indeed,  and  they 
are  not  spendthrifts.  On  the  contrary,  11  la 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
American  people  will  not  spend  their  sav- 
ings, or  their  War  bond  purchases  when  they 
have  once  been  acquired,  except  under  con- 
ditions of  real  economic  pressuie.  Striking 
evidence  of  this  Is  found  In  the  familiar 
Christmas  savings  clubs,  where  money  Is  pur- 
po-sefully  saved  to  buy  Christmas  presents; 
and  yet  when  the  time  for  expenditure  comes, 
under  all  the  pressure  of  the  holiday  scaaon 
and  In  anite  of  the  Identification  of  the  aav- 
Inga  with  the  season,  only  30  percent  of  the 
Chr.s'.nii.s  club  reajurcea  are  actually  spent 
for  conaumer  purchases.  Aa  a  matter  e)f  fact, 
hlnce  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  will  make  wlth- 
holdlbg  t  ixea  possible  at  a  h\y.h  U\rl,  and 
since  we  «lll  bo  collectliiK  for  1043  In  1043. 
the  total  effect  will  be  nntl-lnflatlonary  mther 
th  lb  rthei v/l  e 

The  laa  ItrM-arch  Department  (if  the  Tieaa- 
ury  feela  Ituit  a  wltlihnldlnR  taa  at  ■  hiuh 
ru*e  la  Irnporlant  In  k^xpliiK  tuxpayfta  mm* 
raiit  1  1(1(1  t»\i<i  n  witlihbidina  taa  h»'nu»» 
It  liiahe*  P  anal«>t  fi^r  paoplf  to  kerp  iiti  m 
f»y-tt*'tiiu  an  bnala  And  If  wa  v/anl  n  with* 
ri«'ldl»)t!  tns  at  a  high  tata,  iha  \,ni^t>»-fmt  u>i 
|,|nii  iii.i*  («itva  Iha  ptiibl«>Mi  (if  IihVIiiK  a  ^liii' 
li'ildlbtf  In*  williDiH  lavlMK  aotiif  niiK'uli)  it 
iloiiltb  luan'l'ii,  Itial  la  iif  payiiH'  V  yxai*' 
ti.^Mi  lit  I  tlot^aver,  If  N  «yiii>lM<ldiittf  Imn 
provtaioii  tit  H  li\\iU  lain  lurna  out  lu  !>«  fllher 
libHreiiablt  oi  (ntpi tit  tli  n|,  llio  puy -Hk-yiil4-|<iJ 
(.Un  itubdn  (^M  lit  ij\»n  ttiti  itb  a  btiund  int^lhod 
of  getting  the  country  free  of  Income-tax 
debt 

The  second  point  In  the  pay-as-you-go 
Income-tax  plan  is  dtalgned  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  we  can  pay  our  income  taxes 
on  a  current  basis,  when  we  do  not  know  at 
the  beginning  of  a  year  what  our  Income  is 
going  to  be  in  that  year.  Tlie  way  of  solving 
this  problem  is  not  too  difficult.  'We  will  go 
ahead  as  we  do  XJday,  filing  an  income-tax 
schedule  about  the  ICth  of  March  declarhig 
our  prevlcu'.  year's  Income.  But  this  will  be 
a  tentative  return  for  the  year  then  begin- 
ning and  we  will  pay  our  current  taxes  on 
the  basis  of  this  tentative  return.  After  the 
year  had  ended  here  would  have  to  be  an 
adjustment  up  or  dov,'n  depending  on  whether 
cur  actual  Inccme  for  the  year  was  greater 
or  less  than  that  on  our  tentative  return. 
But  this  adju-stment  would  be  made  on  the 
same  blank  and  at  the  same  time  as  cur 
return  for  the  following  year.    This  return 
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would  be  at  one  time  the  final  return  for  the 
old  year  and  the  tentative  return  for  the 
new  There  would  he  no  doubling  of  returns 
involved  and  only  a  few  extra  lines  for  the  ad- 
justment computations. 

The  third  feature  of  the  plan  Is  the  pro- 
vision for  relief  In  case  a  taxpayer  knows  his 
Income  in  the  current  year  is  going  to  be 
less  or  greater  than  that  of  the  year  of  his 
tentative  declaration.  The  plan  provides  that 
he  may  declare  his  true  knowledge  of  lower 
or  higher  Income,  as  a  result  of  salary 
changes,  and  so  forth,  which  have  actually 
occurred,  and  make  his  current  payments 
accordingly. 

Tills  provision  eliminates  the  awkwardness 
of  avoidable  year-end  adjustments  and  keeps 
the  plan  closer  to  a  true  pay-as-you-go  basis 
than  It  would  otherftlse  be. 

The  fourth  point  about  the  plan  covers  the 
spe-cial  provisions  for  minimizing  objection- 
able windfall  cases.  These  provisions  were 
not  Included  in  the  original  plan  and  have 
been  added  to  meet  a  widespread  feeling  that, 
even  though  the  nun^ber  of  cases  be  few.  it 
Is  desirable  to  guard  against  them. 

To  meet  this  feeling.  I  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing three  suggestions  for  handling  these 
windfall  cases; 

1  Do  not  cancel  the  Income  tax  on  capital 
gains.  Capital  gains  are  not  like  ordinary 
recurring  income,  and  can  properly  be  sep- 
arated out  in  the  plan. 

2.  Provide  a  special  death  tax  to  recover 
what  may  be  considered  windfall  arising  be- 
cause of  death  in  1942,  or  during  some  appro- 
priate transition  period. 

3.  In  all  cases  where  claim  for  credit  ex- 
ceeds $10,000,  or  some  other  suitable  amount, 
tiike  an  average  of  1941.  1942,  and  1943.  The 
average  of  the  3  years  will  be  a  practical  way 
of  determining  a  fair  normal  Income  Instead 
of  wlndfaU  Income. 

These  three  provisions  will  catch  all  of  the 
most  objectionable  windfall  cases.  But  even 
ao,  there  may  still  be  a  few  remaining  What 
then? 

Much  M  I  dislike  windfalls,  even  if  they 
cannot  be  entirely  eliminated.  I  am  still  for 
the  plan.  In  all  fairneaa,  wo  ahould  not  re- 
fuse to  do  good  (or  mllllona  simply  brcnuie 
we  win  be  doing  t<x)  mu(  h  gofid  for  a  1(  w 
that  don't  d«»erve  It 

The  fifth  point  about  the  pny-na-you-KO 
li)r«.ma.ta*  p\i\n  l»  that  II  propw^a  to  jtivp 
rquitl  treatment  to  all  laapBV»ra  under  th« 
plan.  Tlila  tniiMMa  to  aklp  «  Ink  yat  for  all 
iillke  In  avarjr  bfacket  and  a(«ft  tha  i*hol« 
CMKitty   llil'<rftia-l««    llelit    fraa 

'Mit-aa  $ta  my  fawaofia  K'-r  tlioa»i  In  tba 
lirwai  biHikata  tha  tilan  will  bHyioti«tiv  haya 
f«(>(ai»<  IdbH  liatianiilal  taaiiHa  atiiia  tibfoilM. 
i.tiiB  M«i  (tMwii«tt'  a*  I'f  It**  I'f  iMdofua  will  »'"« 
lie  (I'.ijbly  UI>lm(tlMMl4i  Uftnu-p  lit  la**  y'ai'a 
dclil 

J^oi  lli/iaa  in  tha  tniddlt?  hratkela,  ll»«!  plan 
v^iil  trliinint»i«  coutitlt«6ti  pcrnobiil  and  family 
liuKidua,  free  many  ublti  ciii^trnj!  for  publia 
fcervice,  and  step  up  the  emciei.ey  of  Amtricuii 
Indubiry  by  making  possible  the  retirement 
and  pensloninii  of  executivea  who  are  holding 
on.  largely  to  pay  their  Income  tax  and  never 
catching  up 

For  those  in  the  upper  brackets,  it  will  make 
much  less  practical  difference  than  might 
appear.  First.  becau.=e,  like  anybexly  else,  as 
long  as  they  have  their  income  they  continue 
to  pay  their  taxes;  and.  wh?n  they  die.  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  payable  as  Inccme 
tax  on  the  taxpayer's  previous  year's  income 
is  subject  to  estate  taxes  in  his  highest 
brackets. 

But  apart  from  the  practical  considera- 
tions, the  reason  I  favor  over-all  application 
of  the  principle  is  because  It  gives  equal 
treatment  to  all  taxpayers  under  the  plan. 
In  adopting  pay-a.s-you-go  by  skipping  a 
year,  I  believe  we  should  treat  all  citizens 
alike.    As  we  turn  the  tax  clock  ahead  for 


some,  we  should  turn  It  ahead  for  all.  and 
get  the  whole  Nation  out  of  income-tax  debt 
as  of  the  beginning  of  1943. 

Insofar  as  we  want  more  equality  of  in- 
come and  of  wealth  we  can  have  these 
through  the  prog.-esslve  income  tax  and  th* 
progressive  estate  tax,  but  we  should  not 
use  this  general  income-tax  reform,  pay-as- 
you-go,  unequally  to  accelerate  indirectly  the 
impact  of  prcgresslve  taxation.  Let  us 
achieve  such  levelling,  or  lack  ol  It,  as  we 
desire,  directly  through  legislative  action 
on  measures  exphclly  drawn  to  serve  that 
purpose. 

There  is  a  deeper  and  perhaps  a  truer  way 
of  IcKiking  at  this  problem  of  correcting  our 
income  tiix  practice  equitably.  Most  agree, 
I  suppe)t>e,  on  a  policy  of  taxation  based  on 
ability  to  pay,  with  graduated  rates  as  steep 
or  as  mild  as  Cong: ess  from  time  to  time 
determines  proper.  We  are  not  unmindful  of 
other  social  criteria  for  the  Imposition  of 
taxes,  but  presumably  these  would  all  be  con- 
sistent with  ability  to  pay. 

If  we  now  look  at  our  traditional  Income- 
tax  practice  fundamentally,  we  see  what  we 
have  really  l>een  doing  Is  to  estimate  ability 
to  pay  In  terms  ol  last  year's  Income.  Now 
as  a  matter  of  observable  fact,  last  year's  in- 
ccme 16  over  and  gone  as  income;  It  is  a 
cntfcrlon  of  ability  to  pay  only  in  so  far  as 
last  year's  income  remains  as  a  residue  in 
current  wealth,  or  as  it  portends  income 
presently  to  be  received. 

The  true  significance  of  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan  is  that  it  denies  the  applicability  of  last 
year's  Income  as  a  criterion  either  of  ctirrent 
wealth  or  of  Income  presently  to  be  received: 
and  therefore  rejects  for  all  alike  the  use 
ef  last  year's  income  as  a  basis  of  taxation 
acc.-rdlng  to  ability  to  pay.  Tlie  plan  in- 
volves not  only  the  elimination  of  income-tax 
debt;  basically  It  involves  a  change  In  the 
criterion  of  ability  to  pay.  By  starting  the 
new  year  with  a  new  criterion  of  ability  to 
pay.  we  simulUneously  start  It  with  all 
citizens  income-tiik-debt  free 

Tlie  Treasury  has  devised  a  modified  plan 
which  would  apply  to  the  full  lax  debt  of 
aume  tnxpayrra  and  tei  only  a  part  of  the  tax 
debt  of  the  rrst  Concretely,  the  Treanury 
propoised  that  th»  tax  year  be  skipped  ff»r 
only  the  normal  tax  and  tho  lowMt;t  bracket 
rati"  of  aurtAK  (that  in,  a  l</ial  of  Jo  p'-rrent 
nod  that  the  balance  of  the  t.aa  rW»*t  frnaln- 
iriK  atiouid  be  \ni\i\  ovrr  tha  ti'Sl  J  yearai,  thia 
In  nddlllrrti  to  curfptit  itientna  tniii'*  that 
will  ha  payabia  lii  thb»#  year*  'Iba  ti^n^ritt 
«o»i'Mli>»l  Ibal  tliia  wiiild  bave  bi.t*»#i«.|i  |0 
I'li'l  'dH  pareant  i<l  out  fatpnvara  ailll  ('laliiM 
Ibf  ()oyariitb«>bt  titt  laaaa  nu  H\p\t  laal  yaat  a 
li, ii,tnt>  Ihi*  K'i'bp  hi  III  to  '*ii  pi'M'ttii  iiK 
ilU'loA  piatllialiy  nil  nl  lht>  i-tubOya  iMbbi* 
(-al  adiuiMlotrativ^  ami  |>iirfaMii<i  al  yyoiaara, 
mail  and  wumicii  vttui  lu  llia  mativa  aiid 
dybtoinic  uvutuiioti  iif  out  lUiUniiy  ^im  Hf*4 
fitftidout  (roni  uu oiiiti-iHK  uriu  danger  m 
li.uett  aa  anyone  trliu:' 

I  am  invtiriably  bkked  what  the  'iruHkury'i 
(.objections  are  to  the  plan  In  creei  to  an« 
bwer  this  quetiiion,  I  have  ai>b!y£ed  the 
sources  known  to  me  of  oiflciul  Treasury  pro- 
nouncement on  the  plan.  These  conslfct  of 
the  following: 

1  Statement  to  the  press  by  Randolph 
Paul.  August  19,  1»42,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

2  Press  release  of  August  24.  1942.  from 
the  Treasury. 

3  Radio  speech  by  Randolph  Paul  on  Au- 
gust 31.   1942.  over  the  Muti^al  network. 

4.  Speech  by  Randolph  Paul  Uj  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers'  Guild.  September  26,  1942 

5.  Letter  by  Randolph  Paul  in  reply  to 
Louis  Bromfield  in  the  Washirgron  Post  of 
December  17.  1942 

On  analyzing  these  several  EtatemenU. 
there  appear  to  be  four  principal  potntc  at 
difference. 
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paid  whether  this  year  they  then  have  any 
Income   or    not. 


armed   services,   others  go   Into  Government 
work  at  lower  pay,  men  and  women  are  dls- 


off    the    balance    sheet    cI    the    Government 
without  the  change  of  a  elngle  penny. 
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1.  The  T:ta}.ury  raLses  the  point  of  admin- 
istrative difficulties.  Here  the  objection  is 
fco  wenk  that  the  following  statement  is  used: 
"In  effect,  the  Ruml  plan  requires  two  re- 
turns and  two  set.s  of  computations  to  de- 
termine 1  years  tax."  Yes.  In  eff-ct.  that  is 
true,  but  in  fact  it  is  all  done  at  the  buine  time 
and  on  the  same  return. 

2  The  Treasu-y  suggests  the  possible  dan- 
ger of  inflation.  This  objection  fails  into  two 
parts:  First,  people  who  have  saved  for  taxes 
may  spend  tlieir  savings;  and  second,  people 
would  not  have  the  repressive  influence  on 
their  spending  of  a  large  impending  tax  lia- 
bility. This  argument  has  been  presented 
strongly  only  in  the  December  letter  to  Mr. 
Hromfteld.  As  I  have  ~aid  earlier,  the  few  who 
have  accrued  their  taxes  are  not  spendthrifts; 
and  second,  the  burden  of  current  tax  pay- 
ments under  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  will  be 
as  great  or  greater  than  payments  wKainsl  the 
debt  on  last  year's  income  under  our  present 
practice.    In  a  later  sentence  Mr.  Paul  states: 

--••As  desirable  as  collection  at  the  source  is,  It 
Is  unnecessary  to  adopt  it  at  the  cost  of  fc:r- 
giving  a  years  tax  liability."  This  sentence 
seems  to  imply  tliat  there  is  thought  of  col- 
lecting 2  years  taxes  In  1  year,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  some  or  all  income  taxpayers.  This 
1«  exactly  what  we  want  to  avoid.  Congress 
fixes  the  income-tax  rates  according  to  its 
Judifment  as  to  whHt  is  proper  at  the  time. 
These  rates  are  fixed  openly  and  no  c.ury-over 
of  debt  liability  sl.ould  be  permitted  to  carry 
us  beyond  the  decision  of  Congress  as  to  the 
assessment  to  be  imposed  currently  on  the 
Income  taxpayers  If.  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  burden  should  be  greater,  the  evicteiice 
can  be  presented  to  Congress  and  it  will  make 
an  explicit  determination  of  its  own  for  the 
country. 

3  The  Division  of  Tax  Research  of  the 
Treasury  has  persistently  insisted  that  the 
pay-as-you-go  plan  be  linked  with  coHection 
ht  the  source.  I  have  from  the  beginning 
favored  collection  at  the  source  and  have  said 
fc  I  think  collection  at  the  source  imprr)ve.s 
the  pay-as-you-go  plan.  But  collection  at 
the  source  is  not  indispensable  for  pay  as  you 
go.  Accordingly,  if  collection  at  the  source 
proves  Impractical  or  inacceptable,  there  is 
no  reason  for  not  having  the  benefits  of  the 
pay-as-you-go  plan  anyway.  I  became  par- 
ticularly apprthtn^ive  about  linking  pay  as 
you  go  tv.io  cloely  »i'h  a  withholding  tax  after 
an  incident  before  Senator  Clark  s  subcom- 
mittee on  the  withholding  tax  which  Senator 
CiARK  described  in  the  New  York  Times  cf 
August  20.  1942  On  the  same  day  that  the 
Division  of  Tax  Research  wa.s  advocating  col- 
lection at  the  source  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  another  department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, •"raised  a  niunber  of  objections'  to  it. 
Under  the  circumst.ince.s.  It  seemed  to  me 
tliRt  I  had  gone  far  enough  in  expressing 
favor  for  the  withiiolding  tax  without  tying 
up  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  in  a  controversy 
that  was  in  no  way  crucial  as  far  as  the  pay- 
as-you-go  plan  was  concerned.  I  gladly  sup- 
iwrt  the  recommendation  for  collection  at 
the  source,  but  not  at  the  risk  of  the  pay- 
as-you-go  plan  itself  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  have  a  withholding 
t;ix  at  tho  neided  h.sh  rates  without  first 
adopting  the  pay-as-you-go  plan 

4  The  last  objection  cf  the  Treasury  cen- 
ters around  the  question  of  giving  equal 
treatment  to  all  taxpayers.  I  have  niiide  the 
suggestions  which  you  have  heard  for  elimi- 
nating windfall  c.^ses.  but  these  seem  not  to 
satisfy  the  Treasury  since  they  do  not  and 
are  not  intended  to  affect  the  higher  brackets 
that  are  not  windfall  cases.  It  has  b^en  my 
feeling  that,  except  for  windfalls,  all  citizens 
should  be  fronted  alike  and  the  tax  year 
Bhould  be  skipped  for  all. 

I  feel  That  the  Trea.^ury  misjudges  the  po- 
litical tides  because  it  Is  too  close  to  the 
waves.  I  believe  that  the  country  is  tired 
of  Indirection  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  a 
leveling  beyond  the  explicit  acts  of  Congress. 


Equal  treatment  for  all  by  turning  the  tax 
clock  ahead  for  all  alike  has  been  a  point  of 
principle  that  I  have  felt  worth  while  de- 
fending. 

But  this  point  of  principle  is  one  that 
Congress  propierly  will  decide  If  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  so  Important,  or  if  I  have  wiongly 
construed  it,  then  I  must  point  out  frankly 
that  it  is  entirely  practical  to  draw  up  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan  that  would  leave  a  resi- 
due of  debt  remaining  to  be  paid  by  taxpayers 
in  the  higher  brackets  Several  proposals  of 
thi.s  .sort  have  been  suggested,  but  none  cf 
them,  as  they  stand.  Is  .satisfactory  because 
the  residue  cf  debt  remaiiUng  Is  not  suffi- 
ciently closely  related  to  ability  to  pay.  But 
a  plan  could  be  drawn  up  that  would  leave  a 
residue  of  debt  payable  and  at  the  same  time 
relate  thi.=  debt  sharply  to  the  taxpayer's 
ability   to  pay. 

One  criticism  of  the  plan  that  has  been 
made  by  some,  but  not  to  my  knowledge  by 
the  Treasury,  stems  from  a  feeling  that  Eome- 
how  It  Is  wrong  to  cancel  a  debt.  These 
critics  wfiuld  like  to  get  en  a  pay-a.^-you-go 
bas;s  in  1943.  but  retain  the  tax  liability  for 
1942  as  Well.  ;!lthough  they  reccgnize  that  it 
must  be  deferred  or  spread  over  many  years. 
TJie  effect  of  all  such  proposals  Is  to  compli- 
cate the  problem,  to  leave  a  disagreeable  debt 
overhanging  millions  of  taxpayers — a  debt 
that  would  be  a  perp>etual  football  of  poll- 
tics — and  to  increase  beyond  the  will  of  Con- 
gres.s,  as  expre.~sed  in  legislated  incf)me-tax 
rates,  the  burden  of  payments  to  the  Federal 
Government  assessed  on  the  individual  tax- 
payer. 

The  feeling  that  It  Is  somehow  wrong  to 
cancel  a  debt  run.-"  very  deep  and  it  is  re- 
spected in  quarters  where  the  feeling  itself 
is  not  shared.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  the  rea- 
son. Certainly  It  is  a  c(<mmon  practice,  as 
evidenced  by  the  experience  of  banks  and 
other  commercial  Institutions,  to  reorganize 
debtor-creditor  relations  without  prejudice, 
upon  the  initiative  of  eith(T  party,  whenever 
It  becomes  necessary  in  lurthering  the  best 
continuinij  Interests  of  both.  Removal  of 
debt  liabilities  In  thi;,  way  Is  considered  a 
me.ms  of  prese:  vlir.;  the  InteKrity  cf  the  rela- 
tionship and  a  recognition  jf  Joint  interest 
in  a  future  welfare.  It  avoids  the  deceit  and 
bitterness  characteristic  of  evasion  and  de- 
fault. 

Certaiiily  the  cancellni;  of  debt  In  order 
to  further  the  welfare  of  all  concerned  has 
had  the  high  approval  of  age-old  moral 
authorities.  An  Interesting  contemporary 
comment  has  been  made  on  the  plan  itself. 
A  writer  In  the  Information  Service  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  after  describ- 
ing the  pay-as-you-go  plan,  g(.>es  on  to  say, 
"At  the  meetings  of  various  interdenomina- 
tional oiganizations  held  at  Cleveland  iii  De- 
cember, a  member  of  this  Department  .n  staff 
Informally  interviewed  a  number  cf  church 
officials  and  found  those  consulted  uniformly 
in  favor  of  the  plan.'^ 

There  is  also  a  special  reason  why  the  lia- 
bilities which  have  arisen  under  our  Income- 
tax  procedure  may  properly  be  set  aside  as 
I  have  suggested.  Tl^ese  liabilities  are  not 
detat.s  such  as  those  which  arise  in  the  ex- 
change (it  money,  property,  or  services  be- 
tween private  individuals  Tliey  cannot  be 
removed  by  bankruptcy  proceedings.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  result  of  a  unilater- 
ally Imposed  levy  by  a  le^'slative  body  under 
a  traditional  practice  of  asses.sment  recog- 
nized by  all  to  be  defective  This  practice 
wa<,  in  fact,  so  defective  lh:it  m  1942  not  only 
was  the  Income-tax  debt  itself  so  inrposed, 
but  the  amount  of  the  debt  was  not  estab- 
lished until  October  21.  1942.  nearly  ten 
months  after  the  taxable  year  began. 

There  would  therefore  appear  to  be  neither 
practical  nor  ethical  grounds  of  a  general 
character  for  not  canceling  the  old  Income- 
tax  liability  If  that  seems  the  best  way  of 
solving  our  problem.  Moreover.  In  view  of 
the  defect  and  delay  in  our  Income-tax  law 


there  is  sound  and  Just  rea.son  why  the  cor- 
rection should  now  be  made.  At  this  lime 
when  citizens  will  bear  more  tax  burdens  than 
ever  before,  and  when  the  expectation  of  ad- 
ditional burdens  is  in  the  mindc  of  all.  Con- 
gress may  well  extend  a  friendly  and  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers  Con- 
gress may  well  remove  the  distress  of  income- 
tax  debt  from  the  unfortunate  whose  in- 
comes fail,  and  the  fear  of  Income-tax  debt 
from  the  rest  of  us. 

Broadly  speaking,  what  will  the  plan  ac- 
complish? 

The  pay-as-you-go  Income  tax  plan  Is  a 
three-way  plan. 

First  of  all,  it  Is  a  plan  that  will  relieve 
thousands  of  citizens  from  hardship  and  dl.s- 
tress  arising  from  Income-tax  debt,  and  that 
win  bring  peace  of  mind  to  millions  more 
who  are  in  income-tax-debt  dan'^cr. 

Second,  it  is  a  method  for  clearing  the 
decks  for  an  all-out  war  financing  pre  gram. 
If  we  can  all  be  free  of  Income-tax  debt  on 
the  first  of  rext  year,  we  can  start  on  a  pay- 
B»-you-go  basis  and  stay  there.  If  we  need 
y',v,i^  withholding  taxes  we  can  have  them; 
U  -vf  m-ed  to  supplement  voluntary  savings 
I  wl'.ii  compulsory  savings,  we  can  do  that  tco. 
But  whatever  is  called  for.  it  would  be  paid 
out  of  the  current  year  s  income  as  an  assess- 
ment on  the  same  year's  income  We  would 
not  be  paying  for  dead  horses  while  we  are 
fighting  a  war. 

In  the  third  place,  the  pay-as-you-go  In- 
come-tax plan  Is  the  best  kind  of  financial 
planning  for  the  post-war  period.  Our  poli- 
cies can  then  be  forward  looking,  not  back- 
ward looking  We  will  not  be  trying  to  col- 
lect Income  taxes  from  people  who  are  un- 
employed; we  will  not  be  debating  whether 
we  should  collect  taxes  on  1941  incomes  from 
men  demobilized  from  the  armed  forces.  We 
will  not  have  a  spending  spree  in  the  first 
little  boomlet  flnandd  on  unpaid  taxes,  and 
then  a  tax-debt  headache  if  Incomes  should 
drop  off  for  a  year  or  so. 

The  chances  of  getting  the  new  year  194:3 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  seem  to  me  to  be 
distinctly  good.  I  fee!  that  a  pay-as-you-go 
ptan  in  a  form  acceptable  to  Congress  will 
certainly  be  adopted,  because  li^.come-tax 
payers  want  to  pay  their  tnxet  on  a  cur- 
rent basis,  they  want  to  be  free  of  income- 
tax  debt  and  they  know  It  can  be  done 
without  hurting  the  Treasury  and  without 
paying  2  years'  taxes  in  one  The  taxpayers 
know  that  pay-as-you-go  solves  the  problem 
simply  and  fairly  by  skipping  an  income- 
tax  year.  They  know  the  whole  trouble  was 
caused  by  a  basic  defect  in  our  Income-tax 
law  which  has  existed  from  the  beginning, 
that  of  paying  a  tax  on  last  years  Income 
out  of  this  year's  receipts.  This  defect  was 
not  their  fault  and  they  know  it  They  want 
it  corrected  and  they  want  to  be  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  in  1943 

Ei^ough  time  has  elapsed  nnce  the  plan 
went  to  the  Treasury  and  since  it  was  made 
public  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  permit  the  development  of  criticism, 
suggestions,  and  modifications  of  the  plan. 
The  critics  have  not  been  negligent  and  I 
feel  sure  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  are  the  result  of  painstaking  ex- 
amination. At  the  same  time,  the  lark  t'f 
force  in  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  plan  has  been  apparent  to 
press  and  public  alike  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject cf  nation-wide  comment 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  the  pay-as-you- 
go  plan  will  be  in  the  rea'.m  of  legislative 
action  The  needed  decisions  and  compro- 
mises are  the  appropriate  rcsp.insibillty  of 
Congress  The  evidence  is  in  Let  us  have 
earnest   consideration   and   early  action. 

As  a  nation  of  individuals  we  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  present  and  to  attack  what- 
ever the  future  has  In  store  for  us  if  we  are 
paid  up  In  our  Income  tax  and.  being  out 
of  Income-tax  debt,  we  can  pay  as  we  go 
out  of  what  we  earn. 
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Interim  Report  of  New  Enfland  Members 
of  the  Confress  of  the  United  States  To 
Inyestigate  Fuel-Oil  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or   NEW   IIAMPSHIEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  inseit  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  interim  report 
of  the  investigation  of  the  fuel-oil  situa- 
tion made  by  the  New  England  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  Interim  report  Is  to 
present  the  facts,  findings,  conclu.sions,  and 
recommendations  to  date  of  the  New  Eng- 
land delegation  In  the  Congress  on  the  fuel- 
oil  situation  as  it  concerns  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States. 

The  New  England  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, having  further  reviewed  and  Investi- 
gated the  fuel  situation,  find  the  following 
facts: 

1.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  more 
than  95  percent  of  all  petroleum  products 
were  transported  to  New  England  by  ocean 
tankers.  Submarine  warfare  and  the  needs 
of  our  armed  forces  have  reduced  this  method 
of  transportation  to  a  minimum.  Practi- 
cally all  transportation  of  fuel  oil  into  New 
England  today  Is  by  rail  or  local  barge. 

2.  Tlie  amount  of  petroleum  required  In 
the  6  New  England  States  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  by  experts,  but  It  is  approxi- 
mately 320.000  barrels  per  day. 

3.  "fhe  amount  of  petroleum  now  being 
transported  Into  New  England  is  about 
220,000  barrels  per  day. 

4.  The  difference  In  the  amount  required 
and  the  amount  now  being  tranrported  is 
100,000  barrels  per  day — one-third  short  of 
requirements 

5  The  supply  on  hand,  or  the  Inventory, 
has  also  been  variously  estimated  by  experts 
and  Is  between  nine  and  one-half  and  eleven 
million  barrels. 

6.  The  danger  point  on  Inventories  has 
been  estimated  at  6,000.000  barrels.  This 
means  that  whenever  the  New  England  in- 
ventory becomes  less  than  6  000.000  barrels 
many  corisumers  In  New  England  will  find  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  secure  any  supplies. 

7.  At  the  present  time  the  reserve  supply 
cf  No.  2  fuel  cU  In  New  England  is  relatively 
good,  but  the  supply  of  bunker  oil  and  range 
oil  Is  much  below  normal. 

8  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  experts 
Is  that  unlefs  there  is  a  considerable  In- 
crease of  shipments  Into  the  area  within  60 
days,  we  will  have  used  all  available  Inven- 
tories on  hand  and  be  down  to  an  unsafe 
level.  The  OfBce  of  Petroleum  Coordinator 
assures  us  that  early  In  February  there  will 
be  an  increased  movement  Into  the  East 
of  120.000  barrels  a  day  as  a  result  cf  the 
completion  of  the  pipe  line  to  Illinois. 
Whether  more  than  20.000  barrels  of  this  will 
go  into  New  England  is  uncertain. 

9.  New  England  can  no  longer  depend  upwu 
any  ocean  tanker  movement — at  least  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  year  1943. 

10.  Pipe  lines  now  under  belated  construc- 
tion win  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  New  Eng- 
land area  during  the  present  winter. 

11.  Prior  to  December  2.  1942.  there  were 
amazing  conflicts  In  the  views,  opinions,  and 
delegated  authority— if  any— to  the  various 
governmental  agencies  charged  with  the  ex- 


peditious solution  of  this  problem.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  until  December  2,  1942, 
the  policies  controlling  the  entire  petroleum 
set-up  were  under  several  and  various 
agencies,  euch  as  rationing,  price  control. 
OfBce  of  Defense  Trrnsportation,  Office  of 
Petroleum  Coordinator,  and  War  Production 
Board,  and  that  frequently  these  agencies 
were  working  at  cross  purposes. 

The  OfBce  of  Petroleum  Coordinator  has 
dealt  more  than  any  other  agency  with  the 
supply  of  petroleum  products.  The  OfBce  of 
Defense  Transportation  had  no  authority  to 
designate  the  shipment  cf  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  other  freight  to  the  east  const  or 
elsewhere.  It  dealt  merely  with  the  general 
transportation  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  facilitating  the  transportation,  by  rail,  of 
all   freight  and  passengers. 

The  rationing  of  petroleum  and  other 
products  Is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and  the  allotment  and  distribution 
of  the  prescribed  amount  Is  entirely  In  the 
hands  of  the  local  rationing  boards  appointed 
by  Mr.  Henderson  and  is  not  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Petroleum  Coordinator. 

It  will  surprise  the  people  of  New  England, 
who  have  not  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation,  to  learn  that  the  Offlce  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Coordinator  has  had  no  authority 
hitherto  to  order  or  direct  any  producers  of 
oil  to  direct  rail  shipments  to  New  England. 
Its  efforts  have  been  confined  to  using  Ita 
good  offices  to  make  recommendations.  It 
had  no  authority  to  compel  or  enforce  the 
diversion  of  petroleum  products  from  one 
area  to  another.  This  lack  of  authority  has 
been  apparent  to  all  Interested  for  many 
months.  For  more  than  9  months,  continu- 
ously and  repeatedly,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  Induce  the  Chief  Executive  to  establish  a 
Nation-wide  authority  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products.  Nearly 
every  Member  of  the  New  England  delegation 
has  requested  this  power  and  has  been  prom- 
ised that  it  woiild  be  done.  It  is  remark- 
able that  conditions  are  not  worse  than  they 
are,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  real  of- 
ficial power  to  act.  The  naming,  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  of  a  so-called  oil  czar  with  greater  au- 
thority should  tend  to  Improve  the  situation, 
for  It  at  least  fixes  definite  responsibility  and 
grants  the  necessary  power  to  act. 

12.  The  Government  policy  through  volun- 
tary Instruction  and  solicitation  to  convert 
oil  burners  to  coal  burners  wherever  possible 
has  met  with  very  little  degree  of  success 
among  home  owners,  apartments,  public 
buildings,  and  Institutions.  It  has  met  with 
some  degree  of  success  among  the  Industries 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  about  50  percent  of 
the  potential  conversions  have  been  accom- 
plished by  Industry.  The  savings  by  con- 
version of  approximately  32.000,000  barrels 
per  year  have  been  absorbed  and  offset,  how- 
e\er,  by  the  expanded  requirements  of  war  in- 
dustries and  war  use*. 

13.  Tlie  tank  cars  now  In  service  were  never 
Intended  to  be  used  at  the  terrific  speed  ar.d 
turn-about  that  Is  now  necessary.  Great 
delay  has  been  brought  about  because  of 
ever-required  repairs,  and  the  repairs  have 
been  made  only  at  the  repair  shops  of  the 
car-owning  companies.  The  speed  of  the 
movement  Is  hampered  by  the  less  serviceable 

cars. 

14.  Various  Government  agencies  have  from 
time  to  time  In  the  past  stated  in  the  public 
press  and  otherwise  that  their  best  estimate 
Is  that  the  people  of  New  England  would 
have  75  percent  of  their  oil  requirements  sub- 
ject to  various  qualifications  which  include 
military  requirements.  Such  statements  have 
been  unfortunate  In  their  effect  upon  our 
present  problem,  since  too  few  people  have 
undcrstocKl  the  significance  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  have  not  converted  to  coal  because 
of  the  assumption  held  out  that  they  would 
be  supplied  with  75  percent  of  their  normal 
requlrenients. 

15.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  chief 
bottleneck  at  the  preaent  tim«  U  the  lack  of 


sufficient  tank  cars.  The  delegation  Is  as- 
sured that  the  movement  In  Inrge  trans- 
portation has  been  greatly  Increased  and  with 
the  addition  of  the  Great  Lakes  barges  to  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  areas,  additional 
supplies  of  fuel  oil  will  come  Into  New  Eng- 
land. 

16.  The  delays  In  transportation  and  un- 
loading are  due  In  many  instances  to  the  In- 
evitable results  of  changing  over  from  water 
transportation  to  rail  transportation. 

17.  It  is  possibls  that  the  amount  of  fuel 
oil  for  heating  purposes  may  be  as  low  aa 
50  percent  of  normal  requirements — some 
evidence  other  than  that  from  Washington 
officials  Indicate  from  40  to  60  percent  In 
view  of  this,  the  people  of  New  England 
.«:hould  and  must  do  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  way  of  conversion  to  coal  than  they  are 
doing  at  the  present  time 

18.  The  directive  of  the  President  of  De- 
cember 2.  1942,  placing  greater  power  and 
authority  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ickes.  subject 
only  to  minor  limitations,  Is  In  line  with  the 
recommendations  repeatedly  made  by  the 
New  England  delegation. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  there 
are  four  major  causes,  all  contributing  to  the 
present  fuel  shortage  iituation  In  New  Eng- 
land: 

1.  Tlie  war — the  transferring  of  tankers 
that  have  carried  oil  to  New  England,  to  the 
Allies  before  and  since  we  entered  the  war, 
and  the  loss  of  tankers  by  submarine  war- 
fare. 

2.  The  lack,  until  December  2,  1942,  of  an 
Oil  Coordinator  with  power  and  authority 
to  compel  the  delivery  of  fuel  oil  and  other 
needed  petroleum  products  to  areas  like  New 
England  where  It  was  apparent  a  famine  la 
these  necessities  was  developing. 

3.  The  failure  to  build  the  oil  pipe  lines 
that  were  authorized  by  Congress  In  July 
1941  which.  If  ImmedUtely  constructed, 
would  now  have  been  In  full  operation  and 
wou'd  have  made  available  more  tank  cara 
for  transporutlon  of  oil  to  New  England. 

4.  The  slowness  and  unjustifiable  delays 
In  making  decisions  and  In  carrying  out  di- 
rectives by  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator, Office  of  Defense  Transportation.  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  and  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

It  Is  obvious,  from  the  facts  as  outlined 
above,  and  from  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee,  that  New  England  will  have  a 
dire  and  dangerous  shortage  of  residual  or 
bunker  ol  and  domestic  heating  oil  during 
the  coming  winter  unless  steps  are  taken  Im- 
mediately to  increase  the  supply. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  rationing 
plan  at  lorg  last  In  effect  all  over  the  United 
States  since  Decemoer  1.  1942.  should  help 
New  England  but  It  Is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  Its  Inauguration  was  so  long  delayed. 
In  no  other  way  that  this  committee  can 
ascertain  can  more  fuel  oil  be  had  In  New 
England  except  by  the  use  of  more  tank  cars 
and  barge  transportation  on  the  New  England 
run. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Tran£i>ortatlon  gives 
little  encouragement  that  there  can  be  any 
substantial  Increase  In  petroleum  shipments 
by  rail  to  New  England  because  of  the  gen- 
eral transportation  situation  throughout  the 
country  and  the  possible  Increased  military 
needs. 

The  authorities  agree  that  the  difficulty 
In  New  England  is  greater  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country  because  the  storage  Is 
less,  the  climate  colder,  the  distance  greater, 
and  the  means  of  reaching  the  area  are  more 
limited.  The  authorities  also  assure  the 
committee  that  the  fuel-oil  rationing  pro- 
gram has  been  applied  throughout  the  17 
Atlantic  Coast  States  and  13  Midwestern 
States. 

The  authorities  testify  that  domesUc  con- 
version has  not  been  accomplished  to  any 
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of   Indirection   in  the   attempt   to  achieve  a 
leveling  beyond  the  explicit  acts  of  Congret-s. 


soiviiiR  our  problem.     Moreover.  In  view  of 
the  defect  and  delay  la  our  Income-tux  law 


l^aiu     \j^j     ui     uui      IIILUUIP      laX     aiUI.      DCinR     (   III 

of  Income-tax   debt,  v.e   caa   pay    as   »e    ^u 
out  ul  what  we  cam. 
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appreciable  extent  and  that  compulsory  con- 
version ts  goirjg  to  be  necessary.  The  New 
England  delesfation  earnestly  recommends 
conversion   whenever  practicable. 

It  Is  hoped  that  placing  the  principal  con- 
trol of  petroleum  products  under  one  head 
and  granting  the  authority  necessary  will 
remove  the  confusion  formerly  caused  by 
confltcting  statements  and  directives  is.sued 
by  the  heads  of  various  bureaus  and  their 
eubordlnat:**. 

The  New  England  delegation  as  an  or- 
ganized group  will  continue  its  year-old 
.struggle  for  adequate  fuel  supplies  for  New 
England.  The  present  crisis  has  been  long 
anticipated  and  called  repeatedly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  in  Washington  by 
the  delegation  and  by  public  officials  of  the 
various  States  and  by  various  civic  organiza- 
tions. Failure  of  those  in  authority  to  act 
has  brought  ui  to  the  present  perilous  situa- 
tion. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  public 
Phould  be  Inform.ed  that  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  there  will  be  a  dras- 
tic shortage  of  petroleum  products  in  New 
England  this  winter.  Even  with  greatly  ac- 
celerated conversions  and  Increased  tank-car 
trarusportation.  one  factor  which  no  one  can 
determine  Is  the  type  of  winter  New  England 
will   experience. 


Addresses  by   Rev.  Dr.  John   P.  Boland 
and  Paul  M.  Herzog 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

Ol    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Boland.  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Labor  Relations 
Board,  who  wa'*  formerly  a.s.sociated  uith 
the  National  Labor  Relation.s  Board,  and 
also  an  addnv^s  by  Paul  M.  Herzo?.  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  S'ate  Labor  Rela- 
tion.s Board,  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
honor  of  Father  John  P.  Boland. 

There  bein.s  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follow.-: 

SAID    IN    PARTING 

(By  Rc-v.  Dr.  John  P.  Boland.  chairman.  New 
York  tJtaie  Labor  Relations  Board) 

Years  ago  I  p.iid  a  visit  to  the  little  House 
of  Divine  Providence,  in  Turin,  an  institu- 
tion of  many-sided  mercy  which  reached  out, 
with  motherly  interest,  and  embosomed  the 
unwanted  of  all  the  ages  of  man.  Inside  the 
walls  of  this  city  of  refuge  Its  busy  builders 
had  fashioned  a  foundling  asylum,  an  or- 
phanage, vocational  schools,  a  heme  for  the 
blind,  and  one  for  the  aged.  In  its  800-bed 
Infirmary  the  patients,  when  expressing  their 
gratitude  f.r  gifts  of  dolcl  or  fruit,  did  not 
use  the  common  phrase  thank  you.  I 
heard  them  say,  Instead.  "Thank.<i  be  to  God, 
Deo  ^ratlas."  as  If  they  meant,  tl.ey  and  the 
nuns  who  had  taught  them,  we  are  grateful 
for  the  things  you  bring  us,  to  Him  Irom 
whom  thry  originally  come. 

I  can  thi:;k  of  no  better  way  of  saying 
thank  you  to  thl»  vast  gathering  of  my 
friends  than  by  imitating  these  beneficiaries 
of  Old  World  act.s  of  kindness.  I  am  grateful 
to  God  for  inspiring  you  to  bo  gfMiorous  in 
ycur    thoughts    about    me.     Your    spr^akers. 


your  committee  you  yourselves,  Individually 
and  c  jUeclively.  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
breaking  bread  with  me.  the  bread  of  warm, 
tingling  fnend'^hip.  The  effect  has  been,  as 
you  may  have  noird  during  the  program  of 
spcakinR.  akin  to  that  wrought  by  thp  white 
magic  of  a  man's  love  for  his  fellow.s.  We 
have  discovered  that  our  various  philoso- 
phies, when  fused,  melt  Into  that  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  love  God  best 
when  we  serve  one  another  and  thrice  bles.srd 
are  they  who  clasp  tight  the  hands  of  men 
afflicted  by  poverty  cr  oppre.ssed  by  des^pots 
or  persecuted  for  Justice's  sake. 

We  stand  as  one  In  our  deep  conviction 
that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  by  His  wish. 
every  mans.  Wc  believe  unitedly  that  man's 
innate  dignity  Is  his  most  precious  possession 
and  that  it  must  be  acknowledged,  respected, 
and.  when  attacked,  defended  with  all  our 
substance  and  with  our  lives.  We  hold,  to- 
gether, that  opportunities  for  employment 
should  exist  for  all.  always,  whatever  the 
color  of  our  skin,  whatever  our  racial  or  na- 
tional origin,  whatever  our  creed.  No  man 
can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  satisfying  stand- 
ard of  living,  if  one  man  sufTer.-j  from  their 
lack  or  loss.  Wo  mu.st  agree,  too.  that  what- 
ever we  do.  by  organization  or  legi.slatlon.  to 
pull  our  depros-sed  fellowim  n  to  hichcr  places 
alongside  us.  must  be  guided  by  the  moral 
law.  Its  supremacy  and  tlr.alily  must  be 
recognized  by  state  and  by  private  citizen. 
It  must  be  accepted  as  the  Instrument  by 
which  each  day  s  conduct  Is  measured. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  moral  code  m.U^t 
all  good  labor  relations  be  planned  and  prac- 
ticed. Including  the  right  of  employees  as 
well  as  of  employers  to  organize,  the  right  of 
both  freely  to  cho&s«»  gents  as  their  spoki  s- 
men  In  collective  barpalnln?:.  the  right  to 
negotiate  contracts  coverine  hH  terms  of  em- 
ployment, contract.-,  that  wlU  be  binding  for 
a  mutually  satisfactory  period  of  time  and 
the  right  to  invoke  local  conciliation  and.  If 
it  falls,  voluntary  mediation  and.  as  a  final 
step.  If  the  dispute  centlnues.  voluntary  arbi- 
tration, thus  pushing  strikes  Into  the  distant 
atmosphere  of  things  th.it  are  rare.  Woik- 
Ingmen  and  their  employers,  farmers  and 
professional  m.en,  too.  make  their  vocational 
contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  free  and 
abundant  Industry  and  service,  more  ade- 
cjuately.  wh?n  they  make  It  through  organ- 
ized groups.  Woe  unto  that  state  where  there 
are  no  free  associations  of  Indtviduals.  where 
the  state  deals  only  with  masses  of  Individual 
mm  Tliere  you  will  find  totalitarianism. 
Finally,  normal  labor  relations  cannot  subsist 
long  on  a  rich  diet  cf  rights  and  claims  and 
privileges.  A  Just  regard  for  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  The  other  man's  viewpoint 
keeps  the  body  economic  healthy. 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  a  task  that  may 
occupy  us  for  a  generation.  We  are  getting 
the  feel  of  its  opening  phnpes.  Slowly  and 
onerously  we  are  readying  ourselves  for  the 
shock  of  a  full  head-on  collision  with  the 
mightiest  forces  in  all  history,  forces  that  arc 
bent  on  warping  our  theories  of  government 
and  Industry  to  suit  their  own  narrow  racial 
and  corporat'stic  formula.  Labor  and  man- 
agemciat  in  the  free  countries  are  forging  the 
weapons  that  are  needed  to  defeat  them. 
Our  servicemen  are  fighting  them  on  every 
continent,  mx'st  fight  them  on  every  island 
that  the  world  knows,  in  Jungles  and  on 
mountain  tops,  on  all  seas  and  under  them, 
and  In  the  heavens  above  them 

I  see  In  this  conflict  two  frparate  wars,  one 
military  and  the  other  philosophical,  a  war 
of  Idr'ufl  Phy.stcaHy  the  enemy  is  but  one, 
though  across  the  Atlantic  his  language  Is 
German  or  Italian,  while  to  our  west  it  Is 
J.ipanese  They  have  said  that  they  are  one. 
He  is  Ideologically  one.  aNo,  for  the  Axis 
countries  give  complete  allegiance  to  one 
political  theory,  that  all  men.  Individuals, 
and  families  and  professions  and  business 
and  ciaflFRien  are  the  servants  of  the  state. 
Mens  bodies  and  minds  and  souls,  their  birth 


and  death  and  all  the  sacred  happenings  be- 
tween these  outposts  c;f  life,  their  employ- 
ment and  recreation,  their  sickness  and  recov- 
ery are  to  b  ■  stooped  and  bont  over  the  state's 
work  benches.  Against  such  evil.s  we  are  bat- 
tling. God  giving  us  unity  and  seriousress 
of  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  end  the 
gift  of  prayer,  we  will  win.  We  will  win  both 
wars  We  will  keep  cur  souLs  as  well  as  our 
bodies  free. 

I,  too.  want  to  take  part  in  that  struggle, 
as  btisy  a  part  as  I  may.  In  the  field  of  war- 
time mediation  and  arbitration,  hitherto 
closed  to  me  by  statute,  as  well  as  In  the 
task  of  keeping  America  America  after  the 
war.  This  and  my  parish  with  Its  added  war 
duties  made  my  resignation  Imperative 

The  fact  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Board 
iMid  my  associates,  mem.bers  of  tha  Boards 
.staff,  are  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  good  employer-employee  relation- 
ships and  fully  awake  to  their  responsibili- 
ties under  the  act,  and  wonderful  men  and 
women,  besides,  made  the  chairman's  seat  a 
firm  and  fixed  one.  They  were  my  family, 
bright,  willing,  loyal,  oh,  so  loyal.  I  am 
proud  of  them.  I  cannot  properly  thank 
them  Whatever  of  good  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Board  must  be  attributed  to 
them,  whohy,  in  toto,  and  without  any  reser- 
vation. This  dinner  is  given  to  honor  them, 
and  In  particular  John  D.  Moore,  whose  beau- 
tiful soul  is  with  God.  and  my  dear  younger 
brothers,  Paul  Hcrzog  and  George  Cassidy. 
I  am  but  an  ancient  ship's  figurehead  stick- 
ing out  over  the  sea.  yards  beyond  the  prow, 
a  symbol,  i'ou  will  never  know  how  com- 
forting It  Is  to  feel  that  you  have  a  friend 
when  a  fellow  needs  one.  a  source  of  un- 
failing patience  and  of  solid  counsel,  until 
you  have  someone  to  back  you  like  the  in- 
defatigable Governor  who  has  iu»\.  finished 
an  epochal  social  program  for  his  native  State 
and  is  now  beginning  one  for  the  wo.ld — 
Governor  Lehman  whom  it  will  be  impossible 
fur  me  to  forget.  I  am  grateful  to  you.  Gov- 
ernor Pclrttl.  Father  Gannon.  Mr  Blaine, 
Mr  Green  Mr  C.ircy.  Mi.  Her^og.  I  am  your 
debtor. 

Friends,  all.  quiet,  quarrelsome,  shy.  Im- 
petuous, generous,  thoughtful,  helpful,  em- 
ployers, employees,  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  of  independent 
unions,  legal  coun.sel.  State  and  city  officials 
whot#  advice  I  needed  so  often,  members  of 
societies,  members  of  the  reporting  staffs  of 
the  daily  newspapers  who  have  been  so 
.sympathetic  and  honorable  and  helpful, 
folks  without  ally  such  affiliations.  If  I  have 
offended  forgive,  olease;  if  I  have  been  want- 
ing, forget.  I  hold  ycu  close  to  my  heart 
Vvith  hoops  of  steel.  You  have  made  me 
love  New  York,  In  December  as  well  as  in 
June  To  mo  New  York  is  more  than  a  city; 
it  is  an  Institution.  Americ;i's  greatest,  the 
world's  most  magnificent,  history's  chief  In- 
stitution, dedicated  by  human  daring  to 
human  needs,  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily, 
cheerful,  valiant,  beloved.  I  am  happy  be- 
cause you  adopted  me.  Let  the  adoption 
papers  stand  When  you  meet  the  members 
cf  the  committee  which  worked  out  this 
testimonial,  tell  them  for  me  that  I  .un  simply 
overwhelmed  Charles  Tuttle  and  Jim  Far- 
ley, Judge  Collins  and  Jim  Mead  will  know. 
I  Will  always  remember  to  ask  God  to  blese 
you.  all  cf  you  forever  and  a  day. 


ADDHESS  or  P*fL  M.  IIEPZOC.  rHAir.MAN  OT 
IMF.  KrW  YORK  STATE  LAEOB  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

Mr.  Toasfmaster.  Governor  PoU'ttl.  Your 
ExcoUencv  Bish<  p  Donahue,  Father  Boland, 
and  admirers  of  Father  Boland  who  com- 
pri.se  this  audience.  I  rise  tonight  to  voice 
a  formal  tribute  of  farewell  to  Father  Bo- 
land from  Commissioner  Cassidy  and  the 
members  of  the  board's  staff  who  love  him 
60  well.     Mure  thaa  any  other  speaker,  per- 


delegated  authority— If  any— to  the  various 
governmental  agencies  charged  with  the  ex- 


botUenS.  it  the  pre^Tnt  time  U  tiTe  la^of   |  version  has  not  been  accompliKbea  to  any 
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haps,  I  am  aware  of  the  solemn  character 
cf  this  occasion.  To  all  of  us  at  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Relations  Board  It  sym- 
bolizes the  sad  day  3  weeks  from  now, 
when  Father  Be  land  will  cease  to  be 
our  ccllf;  izue  and  our  dully  associate.  We 
have  been  preparing  for  that  day  for  6 
months,  always  hoping  against  hope  Uiat 
•acne  change  might  occur  which  would  allow 
US  to  keep  him  a  lit  tie  longer.  But  now 
he  h';*  ref.ignod  the  chMrmanship.  Tonight 
niereijr  conhrms  that  melar.clvoly  fact  to 
his  friends  on  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

Most  of  you  must  long  have  envied  the 
board  and  Its  staff,  knowing  that  we  had 
the  prcat  privilege  of  being  with  Father  Bo- 
land every  day  f^ir  5  years  Rt-momber,  please, 
that  his  coileai^es  are  paying  the  pnce  for 
that  privilege  tonight,  paying  it  in  our 
deeper  pain  at  present  parting  But  we  are 
prciKl.  too,  of  Puther  Boland  and  proud  Vo 
p -riicipate  in  tonight's  bpkndid  tribute  to 
him. 

Knowing  him.  I  suspect  that  he  may  trj- 
to  tJ^ank  you  lor  that  tribute  in  the  name 
cf  the  board  Tills  will  be  because  he  ts  too 
modest  to  admit  to  himself  Uiat  it  is  directed 
to  Father  B  jland.  the  man  I  shall  force 
hlra  to  recognize  the  true  fact  by  robbing 
htm  of  the  opportunity  to  thank  all  cf  ycu 
in  the  board's  behalf.  For  that  reR«-on.  and 
th.Tt  reason  alone.  I  do  so  now  myself. 

I  addrers  my  cioslrg  remarks,  which  are 
prTOTHJil.  directly  to  the  gvjcs-t  rf  honor: 

Father  Boland,  your  two  colle8"\T*  and 
tie  bcard'«  entire  steff  will  mi's  y  u  more 
th.-'c  ycu  ran  ever  know  We  thu'l  mlr" 
your  unrndinp  p;  tie  nee  v.ith  the  Indivldur  1 
pcc-.iharitics  of  some  of  us.  wh'.rh  must  have 
tried  that  patience  more  than  many  of  the 
libor  c::5putrs  ihTt  ycu  have  si-ttled.  We 
fil^ali  mirs  your  humor,  your  c<lm,  ycur  sure 
rapacity  to  pTeirate  le(»al:=m  mherever 
fourd  and  to  d  If  cover  the  simple,  the  moral 
truth  which  lie*  beneath  We  shall  mlrs 
ycur  priestly  guidance  wherever  a  deep 
understanding  <if  human  nature  offers  the 
only  poiution  to  a  difficult  problem  M^st  cf 
nil.  wc  shall  miss  the  wisdom  and  idealism 
which  pervcd  d  your  ev?'-y  tii«->ught  and  ac- 
tion whenever  we  embarked  together  to  dis- 
cover the  true  mean.ng  ol  tht  State  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

We  h?;l  you.  Father,  for  the  lessons  you 
have  taught  us  in  the  5  years  that  ycu 
have  been  our  PTUidc  Rest  assured  that  for 
rnur  friends  at  the  bjard  y(Air  teachings 
"will  not  have  been  in  vain  They  wiU  point 
us  the  way  in  the  years  to  come.  As  your 
fucceseor.  1  wUl  strive  to  keep  the  chairman- 
ship the  post  of  honor  which  you  have  made 
ii  Geoige  CasKldy  and  I  pledge  ourseUes  to 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  contmue  your 
policies  and  methods,  knowing  that  any  otl«r 
(ourse  would  bring  destruction  to  the  thing 
which  you  have  built  with  such  loving  care. 
Patlier,  you  have  done  Gods  work  here. 
You  return  to  Buffalo  to  do  God's  work  in 
your  pari.'h.  The  men  and  women  at  the 
l)oard  ernd  ycu  on  ycur  way.  rtpeatmg  tlie 
Words  which  you  onoe  taught  me;  "Go  away 
slowly;    come   back  quickly." 


Bernard  Bamcli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  sotrrH  carolima 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdat.  January  14.  194J 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
onaniinous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recop.d  an  editorial 
appearing   in   the   Spartanburg,   S.  C^ 


Herald,  of  December  25,  1942.  In  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch.  This  dis- 
tinguished American,  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  has  on  various  occasions  been 
of  great  service  to  his  Government,  and 
from  time  to  time  has  made  noteworthy 
contributions  to  various  worthi'  CaUses, 
in  his  native  State,  South  Caroiina,  and 
tho  United  States  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BEENAKD  a^UCH 

When  a  man  gives  away  a  million  dollars 
It  makes  a  news  story  worthy  of  publica- 
tion aiid  commeot.  That  was  the  story  con- 
tained In  a  New  York  dispatch  of  Friday  The 
giver  was  Bernard  Baruch,  a  eon  of  Souih 
Carolina  who  left  his  naUve  State  when  a 
boy  to  find  opportunity  in  America's  largest 
city.  He  was  suocessful.  He  worked  his  way 
uphill  from  an  obscure  position  In  Wall 
Street  and  became  one  of  the  leading  h- 
nanriers  of   his  country. 

But  Bernard  Baruch  was  more  thFii  f. 
successful  financier.  He  was  counselor  rnM 
adviser  of  men  in  high  political  positions — 
of  governors,  treasurers,  memtjers  of  the 
State  Department,  and  of  Pres.dents  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  he  was  intimately  aiiso- 
clated  with  President  Wilson.  He  has  been 
cf  service  to  other  Presidents  since  the  war 
and  In  the  present  conflict  Franklin  D, 
P.o'scvelt  often  has  called  upcu  him  for 
guiding  counsel. 

Priday  Mr.  Baruch  gave  away  »1 .000 .000. 
as  follows: 

Army  Relief.  $200,000;  Kavy  Relief,  ^200  000; 
M-rchsnt  Seamen's  Relief,  Red  Cross.  Rtr^- 
Klan  Belief  Society.  United  China  Relief 
Society,  each  $100,000;  Amfncr-.i  fT.i'rtis 
Service  Committee  (Philadelphla-QuEher), 
$30,000:  JolJit  Distribution  Committee  (J;w- 
Ifhi  I20.OO0:  Greek  W«r  Relief.  810  000; 
Norwegian  Relief,  Inc.  (Chicago).  $10,000; 
American  Friends  of  Cze-hoslovakia.  $10,- 
000;  American  Committee  for  Christian  Ref- 
ugees. $10,000;  Catholic  Committee  for 
Refugee's  from  Germany.  $5,000;  Unitarian 
Service  Committee  (Boston),  $5,000.  A  bal- 
ance of  $10,0C0  was  earmarked  for  le.ter. 

Read  the  ll«t  of  gift.*  carefully.  Note  that, 
though  Mr.  Baruch  was  bom  of  Jewish  par- 
ents, only  one  gift,  $20,000.  went  to  a  Jewish 
orpanlzatlon.  The  donation  was  one  to 
mankind,  regardless  of  nationality  or  creed. 
In  this  great  charity  Bernard  Baruch  adds 
to  his  rich  life  as  a  philanthropist — as  one 
who  loves  his  fellow  man.  He  takes  his 
place  in  the  company  cf  that  galaxy  of 
American  Jrws,  from  those  who  helped  to 
finance  the  American  Revolution  to  those 
of  the  present  day,  who  have  built  hcs- 
pltals,  established  schools,  supported  wel- 
fare mo^-ementa,  rprnsored  libraries,  and  en- 
coiTaged  rtv.dy  of  the  arts  and  Bciences. 

Mr.  Baruch  once  said,  "It  has  always  been 
easy  for  me  to  make  money,  why  shouldn't 
I  give  It  away?"  May  there  he  many  more 
men  like  him  in  the  America  of  the  future. 


Pay-Ai-You-Go  Taxei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or  COMKBCIICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  14,  1943 

Mr,  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 


article  written  by  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  re- 
ferring to  the  so-called  Ruml  plan. 

I  have  not  as  yet  found  a  reason  why 
I  should  not  support  the  Ruml  plan, 
and  I  am  among  those  anxious  that  the 
Congress  prepare  legislation  proriding 
for  tax  pajTncnLs  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  I  am  very  confident  Uiat  tlie  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate  looks 
with  fcU'or  on  such  a  proposal,  and  I 
should  like  to  be  recorded  as  among  tho.se 
anxious  and  hopeful  that  such  a  proposal 
vnll  be  adopted  before  t*'.e  date  when 
income-tax  payments  are  next  due. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pat-As-Yot7-Go    T.^XES 
(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley > 

KO  LOSS  TO  1  HE  TKtASUKT 

The  Presldenv  favors  pay-a.s-you-?ro  taxes, 
but  thinks,  or  thought,  that  the  Rum!  plan 
would  mean  a  los.«  of  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury, It  does  seem  Incredible,  at  first  glance, 
that  a  year's  taxes  can  be  ••>kipped"  without 
loss  of  revenue  to  tne  Treasury. 

Under  the  Ruml  plan  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption In  the  flow  cf  money  into  the  Treas- 
ui-y.  The  personal  income  lax  clock  simply 
Is  moved  ahead  one  yeai .  Ycu  pay  the  tax 
due  on  your  income  for  la?t  year,  but  It 
counts  as  payment  against  ..our  tax  on  1943 
Income.  At  the  end  of  tiie  year,  or  next 
March,  the  adjustment  wlU  h*-  made  for  ovtr 
or  under-payment.  In  1»~4  ycu  will  pay  the 
Xfx  calculated  on  your  1943  Income,  but  jt 
will  count  as  payment  on  yrur  19*4  ircome. 
and  at  the  end  of  1944  or  in  Marc^i  1945.  the 
adjustment  will  be  made  fcr  under  or  over- 
payment. 

As  long  as  tax  collections  are  kept  on  a 
current  basis,  there  is  no  loss,  or  none  thst 
is  FUbstantlaJ,  to  tiie  Treasury.  There  would 
be  fcubttantial  loss  if.  at  some  luture  date, 
wc  went  back  to  the  present  system  of  pay- 
ing our  Income  taxes  a  year  late.  But  there 
would  be  no  point  In  going  back  to  the  pres- 
ent system .  Paying  as  you  go  is  preferable 
at  all  times 

There  are  ways  in  which  the  Treasury 
might  lo.^e  some  money  trader  the  Ruml 
plea.  It  wovild  get  leia  from  persoiis  whose 
income  in  1943  Is  smaller  t'.^an  in  1912.  They 
would  be  chiefly  men  going  into  the  armed 
services;  and  some  tax  reliet  for  them  is  only 
fair.  It  might  lose  some  revenue  from  taxes 
en  capital  gams;  but  tills  less  can  be  avoided 
by  sfparatirg  capital  galr.r  from  income 
Irom  other  sources.  Mr.  Ruml  har,  proposed 
that  that  be  done.  Taxes  on  capital  pains 
would  continue  to  be  paid  a  year  iotc,  just  as 
the  tExes  on  corporation  pr,  fits  wou'.d  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  a  year   lat«. 

The  Trcas-oiv  might  lose  a  little  when  a 
man  dies,  since  he  would  have  paid  1  year's 
lesfc  U-xes.  But  this  loss  would  be  recovered 
In  large  part  from  estate  and  inheritance 
taxes 

ITie  Treasxiry  might  lose  some  money  when, 
or  if  incOTne  Uxos  are  redtjced  after  the 
war  But  it  need  loae  none.  Fcr  Congrcf^s 
win  determine  wtien  and  by  how  much  in- 
come taxee  shall  be  reductd.  In  the  same 
way  all  the  unaU  leases  which  the  Treasury 
might  puffer  In  the  lon«  r;in  from  adoption 
of  thr-  Ruml  plan  can  be  cITnet  eturtly  by  alight 
adjuatmenu  cf  the  tax  raes.  And  moat  tax- 
paycn  certainly,  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
llt-ac  more,  if  necccnary,  If  taxes  were  put  en 
a  pay-ui-you-go  batis. 

The  Ruml  plan  U  the  vny  of  putting  p^r- 
sor.al  income  taxes  on  a  j.ay-^-s-you-go  basis 
without  double  taxntlrn.  Seme  perscna 
whose  incomes  have  Increav^l  tubttantially 
but  on  whom  the  income  tar.  rtlll  fail'-  hght.y 
can  pay  the  tax  for  2  years  tr.  1  year  wl'.hcui 
hardsh'p  Persons  with  accumulate<J  capital 
can  pay  the  tax  for  2  years  in  1   by  draw.ng 
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on  their  capital.  But  for  many  persons  In 
the  middle  brackpts,  who  have  not  accumu- 
lated substantial  savings,  paying  2  years'  tax 
in  one  is  impossible  at  present  rates  of  taxa- 
tion. Tliey  would  have  litile.  or  Kothiug, 
left  for  living  expenses. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  for 
spreading  or  postponing  the  second  year's  tax. 
Incident  to  switching  to  pay-as-you-go.  The 
tax  on  1942  Incomes  might  be  spread  over  5 
years  or  pcstponed  until  after  the  war,  as 
Senator  George  has  suggested.  These  alter- 
natives are  feasible,  but  you  would  get  the 
same  result  by  increasing  tlie  t.ix  rate.s  some- 
what or  by  maintaining  the  high  war  rates 
a  year  or  two  longer  after  the  war. 

The  Treasury's  opposition  to  the  Ruml  plan 
Is  hard  to  fathom,  since  no  Treasury  spokes- 
man has  made  n  convincing  factual  rebuttal 
to  the  claims  made  for  it.     It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  Treasury's  opposition  re- 
flects the  best  tax  thought  in  the  Treasury, 
or  that  the  statement  of  Chairman  Douchton 
of    the    House    Ways    and    Means    Committee 
that  th'  Ruml  plan  would  impair  the  credit 
of  the  Government,  came  from  careful  study. 
The    Treasury's    attitude    probably    Is    In- 
fluenced   by   its  difficulty   in   obtaining   ade- 
quate taxation  from  Congress.     It  is  against 
anything  that  even  looks  like  tax  relief.    The 
Ruml  plan  would  give  actual  relief  to  per- 
sons who  suffer  a  sudden  decline  in  income. 
Th?  relief  to  other  taxpayers  would  be  chiefly 
psychological — altogether  so   if  capital   Kalns 
were  separated  and  other  tax  rates  adjusted 
slightly  to  cover  the  small  longer-range  losses. 
And   this  is  v.-ithout  assuming  any  tax  de- 
faults under  the  present  system  of  paying  a 
year    late.     The    Treasury    does    not    expect 
much  trouble  on  that  .score,  but  it  may  be 
overly  optimistic:  The  Ruml  plan  might  ac- 
tually Increase  tax  revenues  by   eliminating 
defaults. 

The  advantages  of  getting  the  income  tax 
en  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  both  psychologically 
and  for  purposes  of  better  fi.soal  manage- 
ment, are  so  great  that  the\  would  be  worth 
probably  some  slight  loss  in  revenue.  But 
the  Ruml  plan  can  be  put  into  effect  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  the  Treasury,  now 
or  in  the  Ions  run. 


Review   of  the   Prosecution  of  the   War 
in  1942 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or   LTAII 
IN   TIIE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tr  ursdau.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimoius  consent  to  have  incorpoiated 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
by  Raymond  Gram  Swing  broadcast 
on  December  31  over  the  Blue  Network 
from  Radio  Station  "WMAL.  The  speech 
impressed  me  very  much,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  a  natural  evening  to  look  back  at 
the  past  year  r.nd  to  peer  ahead  into  the 
year  to  come  Nineteen  forty-two  has  been 
•  more  gratifyfing  year  than  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  on  last  New  Years  Eve.  It  wa» 
clear  that  It  was  going  to  be  a  year  of  catch- 
Ij.g    up.     We    had    only   just    become    a   bel- 


ligerent   and    we   had    a   stupendous    task   of 
converting  our  life  to  a  war  basis.     The  Allies 
were  behind  In  production,  they  still  had  to 
bring   the  offensives  of   the  Axis  to  a   halt, 
and    to    produce   force    of    their   own    which 
could  start  the  long  and  grueling  campaigns 
that  should  push  the  enemy  back.     The  year 
In  the  Pacific  started  with  a  sequence  of  de- 
feats.    In  Europe  one  awaited  the  new  Ger- 
man advance  Into  Russia,  and  it  took  more 
I    faith    than    calculation    to    believe    that    by 
I    tonight  the  Germans  would   not  be  in  Mos- 
I    cow,    Stalingrad,    and    Leningrad,    and    have    : 
'    completed     their     occupation     of     European 
Russia.     No  one  could  guarantee  that  Rom-    I 
mel  would  not  drive   through  to  Cairo  ni^d 
Suez,  and  that  the  Fascists  of  Europe  would 
not  join   hands  with    the   Japanese,   and   so 
have    thrown    their    encirclement    over    two 
continents,  with  Africa,  too,  in  their  domain. 
Nineteen    forty-two    w.-is    the    year    in    which 
the  Axi«  had  to  win  the  war  if  it  was  going 
to   win   it.     It   was   the   last   year    In   which 
the  Allies  would  be  Inferior  in  men.  woapon«. 
and    war    materials.     By    tonight    we    ha\e 
cruised    past    'he  shoals  and   reefs  of    these 
menaces      We   end    the   year   in   a   spirit   cf 
confidence,  perhaps  a  .'■hude  too  easygoing  In 
our    acceptance    of    our    improved    position 
We    are    better    off    than    we    knew    we    were 
going  to  be,  because  of   great    achievements. 
Some  of  these  are  unsung  and  unrecognized, 
such  as  the  achievements  of  the  individual 
men   on   ships   and   in   battles,   and   some    of 
them   are    not   adequately   acknowledged,   e.s 
the    work    of    the    Navy    in    the    Midway    and 
Solonior.s    battles,    and    the    success    of    the 
British  Eighth  Army  m  standing  off  Rommel. 
and  thou  driviiig  him  back  In  the  war's  most 
spectacular    retreat      Above    all.    stands    the 
feat  of  the  Russians      They  not  only  bore  the 
shock   of   the    German   oflensives,   but   they 
actually  added  to  their  strength  and  vitality 
so  as  to  bring  this  year's  offensives  to  a  stop 
inside     Stalingrad    and     then     launch     their 
counteroffensives.     This   has   been   the   out- 
standing contribution  to  the  United  Nations' 
war  in  this   year. 

For  many  months,  the  Allies  gave  ground 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  and  the 
question  was  not  whether  to  retreat  btit 
where  the  retreat  could  be  stopf>ed  But  the 
Japanese  came  to  the  limit  at  their  reach, 
and  so  did  the  armies  of  Hitler  And  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Axis  was  on  the 
defensive 

The  mo':t  spectacular  event  of  the  year  was 
the  landing  in  Africa.  That  act  brought 
many  men  and  much  material  to  Moriicro 
and  Algiers,  but  it  brought  more;  it  brought 
dark  foreboding  to  the  Axis  and  high  hope 
to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  occupied  Europe. 
It  may  not  have  been  the  turning  point  of 
the  war.  speaking  in  military  terms  Prob- 
ably it  was  less  so  than  the  defense  of  Stalin- 
grad. But  the  larding  in  Africa  was  the 
swinging  of  a  sword  in  the  light,  where  no 
sword  or  light  had  been  before.  It  was  a 
promise  and  a  materialization.  It  was  Amer- 
ica, the  name  tif  a  far-away  country,  trans- 
formed Into  men  and  tanks  and  planes;  it 
wa.s  this  America  collaborating  with  Great 
Britain  in  an  intricate  operation  of  most 
amazing  difflculties.  Between  them,  they 
were  annihilating  space,  and  the  Axis  would 
be  beaten  If  space  cculd  be  so  etTcctively 
destroyed. 

So  in  this  year  of  1942  we  have  lost  less 
than  had  been  reasonably  expected  and  grew 
strong  more  quickly  than  reasonably  could 
have  been  hoped  And  the  />xis  showed 
signs,  not  of  exhaustion,  but  of  inability  to 
maintain  the  rate  of  expanding  power  which 
the  global  war  called  for.  Tliey  have  dis- 
appointed themselves.  We  have  surprised 
ourselves  And  it  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we 
go  into  1943.  Last  year  was  our  year  of 
catching  up;  next  year  will  be  our  year  of 
forging  ahead.  We  shall  begin  to  have  the 
Bupenority,    first    In    the    air,    then    as    the 


months  adv.^.nce.  on  th"  ground.  If  net  In 
numbers,  then  in  weapons.  And  behind  our 
flyers  and  sailors  and  soldiers  will  be  an  in- 
dustrial plant  the  like  of  which  the  Axis  can- 
not duplic  ite,  and  which  had  not  even  been 
dreamed   of    in    the   past. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  about 
the  course  of  this  coming  year,  to  predict  a 
campaign   in   this   or  that  country,  to  fore- 
see the  likely  counter  moves,  and  try  to  fill 
in  the  box  score  la  advance.     My  own  sen.se 
of  the  future,  if  I  may  speak  subjectively,  is 
somewhat  fatalistic.     We  are  now  caught  up 
In  the   stream   of  doing,  and    the   stream    is 
stronger  than  any  individual  of  today.     For 
what  Is  in  this  stream  Is  our  past— all  of  it. 
both  strong  and  weak — and,  coming  now  to 
the  te^t,  we  ourselves  cannot  be  sure  how  we 
as  a  nation  shall  perform      For  better  or  for 
worse,  we  are  ccmnutted     An  Individual  can- 
not foresee  before  his  hour  come^  how  he  will 
act.    A  general,  in  the  heat  of  a  campaign,  is 
submitted    to   the   acid   of   the   unknowable, 
and  it  eats  away  what  Is  weak  in  his  judg- 
ment   and    his   character.     Ard    in    the   same 
way  a   n.itlon  goes  to  war   with   the  .'•tamma 
bred   through  generations,  with   the    inven- 
tiveness of  courageous  spirits,  with  the  ca- 
pacity   for   work,   with   the   ability    to    sacri- 
fice, not  any  of  them  developed  on  the  .'pur 
of  the  moment,  but   fining   the  reservoir   Cif 
its  accumulated  character  as  a  nation      No 
doubt  sometimes  you  have  wondered  whether 
the   strong    in   us  was   going    to   be   enough, 
and  the  weak  in  us  was  going  to  be  too  much, 
for  us   to    triumph    in   this  war   and   In    the 
peace  to  come     Well,  we  can't  be  sure.     We 
are  what  we  are,  and  we  aren't  going  to  be 
better  now.     And  it  Is  what  wc  already  have 
becom»>    that   will   carry    us   to   the   point    we 
are  destined  to  reach 

But  If  we  can't  be  sure,  we  can  have  deep 
satisfaction  In  appraising  what  has  been 
done  In  this  past  year  of  our  testing  time. 
Living  as  I  do  In  Washingtcju,  and  seeing 
government  at  clo.-e  hand.  I  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  inefnclency,  thp  conflict.'^,  the 
bottleneck?,  the  this  and  that  of  the  experi- 
ences of  one  person  or  another  And  thc-e  all 
make  a  let  of  n?ws.  which  I  also  have  to 
read.  It  happens  that  I  have  spent  a  large 
part  of  my  life  as  a  foreign  correspondent, 
which  mfHUS  that  I  have  watched  several 
governments  at  close  hand  Perhaps  I  have 
become  immune  to  a  certain  kind  if  tale 
about  how  badly  a  government  Is  doing 
things. 

When  I  was  In  London  last  year  I  found 
my.-elf  several  times  with  persons  who  were 
moaning  and  groaning  about  the  dreadful 
way  things  were  being  done  by  the  British 
Government  And  I  said.  "Walt  a  minute; 
let  me  tell  you  ab<iut  things  In  Waahin?- 
ton";  whereupon  the  Englishmen  looked 
startled,  and  said.  "For  goodness'  sake,  don't. 
Let  us  at  least  have  the  comfort  that  gov- 
ernment somewhere  else  Is  better"  Wher- 
ever there  Ls  government  you  can  be  sii'-e 
there  is  friction,  ferment,  fever,  frustration, 
and  a  high  heat  of  personal  fury.  It  Is  so  in 
Berlin  and  in  Moscow,  not  only  In  London 
and  Wa.-h;ngton.  I  am  not  saying  that 
thing*  couldn't  be  better  in  Washington,  or 
that  efforts  should  not  be  insistent  on  mak- 
ing them  better.  But  I  do  say  that  the 
m.easure  of  progress  is  not  the  temper  of 
critical  observers  who  watch  Washington. 
Washington  and  the  Nation  are  like  a  ship, 
and  one  could  go  from  one  part  to  another 
and  find  everywhere  that  the  work  l,:>n't  'all 
going  smoothly;  that  rflatior.s  are  not  as 
they  should  be;  that  this  cornir  is  in  need 
of  overhaul;  th.it  morale  of  some  individu- 
als is  low,  and  so  on.  And  after  such  a 
round  trip  an  observer  might  be  tempted  to 
s;»y.  "This  ship  Is  doomed  "  But  the  answer 
is  not  how  the  ship  seems  on  the  Inside  but 
what  the  day's  run  has  been  and  what  Is  tl.e 
progress  on  the  voyage.  The  ship  of  Ann  r- 
ica  has  moved  remarkably  this  past  yecj,  and 
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the  prospect  for  a  triumphant  voyage  Is 
bright.  That  may  not  be  the  daily  story  In 
your  newspapers  or  the  topic  of  your  Con- 
gfft.sman'9  last  speech.  Well,  Judge  for 
yourselves:  take  a  look  at  the  chart.  See 
where  jdu  were  a  year  ago  tonight,  what 
you  were  thinking  and  fearing  about  the 
voyage.  Then  look  at  the  chart  and  see  where 
you  are  tonight.  And  carry  the  lines  of 
progress  forward  and  see  where  they  point 
for  the  year  to  come.  Most  of  the  news  in 
your  papers  about  Washington  has  been  true 
enough.  Washington  Is  full  of  friction  and 
conflict.  But  I  don't  think  Jt  would  matter 
much  who  was  rtmnlng  the  Government,  or 
with  what  personnel,  Waalilngton  would 
Btill  be  full  of  friction  and  confiict,  for  that 
is  the  nature  of  any  government  I  have  been 
close  to.  The  friction  and  conflict  and  criti- 
cism are  all  part  of  the  process.  They  are  not 
what  matUrs  most.  What  matters  most  Is 
tlie  voyage. 

The  truth  Is  that  bMlde  friction  and  con- 
flict there  is  something  In  great  volume  and 
high  quality  in  Washington  which  doesn't 
make  news,  and  so  It  isn't  recognized  enough. 
It  is  the  loyalty  and  hard  work  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  here.  If  there  is  a  harder- 
working  city  In  the  world  than  Washington, 
I  never  heard  of  It.  That  Is  a  generaliza- 
tion, but  I  think  it  holds  despite  tlie  excep- 
tiorus.  Men  and  women  of  ability  toll  long 
hours.  They  have  to  work  harder,  I  grant 
you,  becau;>e  Government  work  always  Is 
frustrating  Nor  Is  it  well  compensated,  and 
certainly  it  does  not  bring  much  reward  in 
praise  and  personal  honor.  The  same  hard 
work  has  been  done  not  only  In  Washington, 
but  wherever  war  work  has  been  In  hand. 
The  fervor  and  public  spirit  cf  Industrial 
management  In  this  war  has  been,  as  a  whole, 
a  flowering  of  citizenship  and  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  The  devotion  of  American 
workers  In  industry  and  on  the  farms  has 
been  steady  and  deep,  and  not  enough  grati- 
tude ha*;  been  expressed  for  that.  I  have  said 
before  that  two  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments this  year  have  been  the  building  of 
the  Anuriraii  Army  and  the  expansion  of 
American  war  production.  Any  year  that 
records  them  both  is  a  great  year  in  Ameri- 
can history  Neither  has  been  done  without 
mistakes  and  delays,  but  they  are  there  to 
see  And  the  Army  is  In  Africa  today,  the 
Marines  are  on  Guadalcanal,  the  Navy  is 
active  in  all  corners  of  the  world,  our  planes 
are  ranging  over  the  Pacific,  over  Burma, 
China,  end  the  homelands  of  the  European 
axis.  This  Is  the  fruit  of  tireless  effort  and 
of  a  leader.'^hip  that  has  been  both  sound 
and  nnayinatr.e  A  year  ago  we  had  little 
Inkling  of  it  And  tonight,  before  we  go  into 
another  year  which  is  bound  to  bristle  with 
Incessant  criticism  like  the  old  one,  we  can 
quite  truthfully  and  gratefully  think  back 
over  1942  and  take  heart  from  It.  It  looks 
very  much  as  though,  being  what  we  are,  we 
are  going  to  fulfill  our  destiny  and  not 
fRll  short  cf  It. 


AgTicclhiral  Conditions 
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HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILUS 

OF   UfDIAMA 

IN  TOE   SENATE  OF  THE  CNl'l'ED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  O.  B.  H.  Mil- 
ler, of  Winchester,  Ind.,  a  representative 
Xarmer  of  one  cf  the  most  substantial 


agricultural  communities  in  my  State. 
I  believe  it  reflects  the  calm  Judgment  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  my 
State,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  Inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Raymond  E.  Wilms. 

United  States  Senate,  Wa.thington.  D  C. 
Dkak  Benatoe  Willis:  With  the  tremen- 
dous reKponslbllity  you  are  facing  In  this 
present  session  of  Congress  and  after  noting 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  circular  letters 
sent  out  seeking  views  as  to  agricultural  con- 
ditions, I  thought  It  my  personal  duty  to 
write  this  letter.  I  realize  if  the  demand  and 
need  for  food  continues  very  long  there  will 
be  a  shortage  which  will  be  a  very  serious 
handicap  in  winning  the  war.  I  am  a  farmer 
and  I  have  been  observing  the  farmers  and 
their  activities  In  my  own  community  for 
the  past  few  years,  especially  since  the  soil- 
conscrvatlon  program  has  been  In  operation. 
I  believe  what  Is  true  in  my  own  community 
would  be  the  experience,  from  a  basic  stand- 
point, of  agriculture  In  general  Without 
Government  planning  and  aid,  farmers  would 
have  been  producing  foodstufTs  of  which  ptr- 
hc.ps  the  major  part  might  have  been  In  the 
hands  of  the  speculator,  but  it  would  be  avail- 
able now  in  this  emergency.  Instead,  they 
have  t>een  flirting  with  the  farm  program  to 
the  effect  that  by  the  time  they  received 
their  benefit  payments  the  money  was  spent 
and  nothing  to  show  for  it.  It  was  a  live  issue 
and  was  used  more  or  less  as  a  political  foot- 
ball by  some  politicians.  Now,  this  Is  water 
over  the  dam  and  by  mistakes  we  benefit  and 
should  proceet*  more  carefully. 

Referring  to  your  committee  Inquiry  and 
question; 

No.  1.  If  the  selective-service  boards  con- 
tinue to  draft  experienced  farm  labor  as  they 
have  been  doing,  the  result  will  be  very  dis- 
astrous It  is  high  time  for  the  Manpower 
Commission  to  exercise  their  authority  to  re- 
tain experienced  farm  hands  for  the  produc- 
tion of  food,  also  the  Commission  should  es- 
tablish and  control  equitable  wage  scales  to 
lessen  tlie  pressure  on  agriculture  lalxDr  to 
go  Into  Industry.  The  boys  In  the  armed 
forces  have  no  choice  as  to  wages. 

No.  2  Let  supply  and  demand  with  market 
guaranties  insure  necessary  production  and 
eliminate  Government  doles  and  subBldies 
from  tax  collected  funds. 

No  3.  If  provisions  are  made  to  keep  the 
present  farm  machinery  in  proper  repair  and 
It  Is  efficiently  operated,  there  is  enough  In 
use  at  the  present  time  to  keep  up  production. 

No.  4.  Industry  figures  labor  costs  in  their 
finished    products.     In    computing    parity 

prices  or  production  costs  for  farm  products, 
why  should  they  not  be  peimltied  the  same 
privilege? 

No  5.  Restrictions  on  farm  transportation 
In  present  form  promise  to  get  top-heavy 
and  may  prove  to  be  a  hindrance  on  pro- 
duction. 

No.  6.  If  the  city  press  and  some  of  th? 
radio  commentators  would  voice  an  honest 
and  intelligent  view  of  this  price  and  labor 
situation  one  great  cause  for  discouragement 
on  the  part  of  farmers  would  be  removed. 
Farmers  are  working  long,  honest  hours 
which  have  always  been  necessary  to  conduct 
successful  agriculture,  and  under  present 
conditions  industrial  labor  should  be  appre- 
ciative enough  of  the  present  wage  scale,  to 
call  a  halt  to  some  of  their  radical  labor 
leaders  and  their  ideas. 

Farmers  are  becoming  discouraged  with 
the  enormous  agency  that  is  being  set  up 
and  employed  to  administer  the  program  per- 
tiilning  to  agriculture,  which  has  developed 


too  much  red  tape  and  unnecef'sary  re- 
quests and  demands.  Famera  wlU  give  to 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the  pa«,  the  best 
the)  have,  if  reasonably  dealt  with. 

If  this  will  be  of  any  help  to  you  in 
making  future  decisions  you  are  welcome 
to  It. 

Tours  for  fair  dealing  for  agriculture. 


Hif  h  Time  To  Shackle  America's  Greatest 
Sabotenr,  Our  National  Waste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NSW  JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sent for  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following  editorial.  High  Time  To  Shackle 
America's  Greatest  Saboteur.  Our  Na- 
tional Waste,  apF>earing  in  the  January 
13  issue  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning 
Call.  Time  Is  of  the  essence.  The  cam- 
paign against  waste  must  be  all-out  and 
effective  to  win  the  war  and  keep  faith 
with  our  fighting  forces  and  allies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

During  the  10-year  boom  of  inflated  pros- 
perity that  followed  the  First  World  War  this 
land  of  plenty  gained  the  none  too  laudable 
reputation  of  being  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
the  world,  and  on  its  heels  came  the  all  too 
shameful  reputation  of  being  also  the  most 
wasteful.  Even  during  the  staRgcring  de- 
pression that  was  the  natural  sequence  of  cur 
wasteful  and  ridiculous  excesses,  waste  still 
unbridled  continued  with  wanton  abandon, 
flagrantly  exhibiting  itself  not  only  in  the 
so-called  upper  crust  of  society  but  in  cur 
less  materially  fortunate  strata  of  human- 
kind as  well,  until  It  had  even  infected  and 
dulled  the  minds  of  many  of  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington,  with  iU,  f::lse 
bootstrap  doctrine  of  proeperity  through 
scarcity.  To  such  an  unt»elitvable  extent  did 
it  spread  that  even  cur  trusted  ofRciaLs.  bUad 
to  the  God-given  blessings  of  bumper  crops 
to  feed  our  hungry  thousands,  crdered  these 
precious  crops  plowed  u.nder  end  thovisands 
of  pigs  and  other  livestock  e'aughtered  bt- 
cause  they  could  see  no  immediate  need,  and 
were  too  blind  to  foresee  the  famine  tmd 
pestilence  to  follow,  too  negligent  to  recall 
the  eternal  lesson  which  Joseph,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  gave  to  the  world  in  th3  days  cf 
Pharaoh,  when  with  divine  guidance  he  stored 
the  surpliis  crops  cf  Eg>pcs  bcuniecus  7- 
year  harvest  to  tide  his  people  over  the  7-year 
drought  that  was  soon  to  plague  a  scrry  world. 

But  now  that  the  rationing  of  all  fcodstuffs 
Is  in  sight  en  the  home  front  in  the  hope  cf 
amply  providing  as  we  must  for  our  own  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines,  and  our  long-sMf- 
fering  allies,  who  with  the  opening  of  bpt.ng 
will  be  with  us  on  the  march  in  the  mightiest 
military  stiuggle  cf  all  history,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives,  as  many  thcuso.nds  EUie;y 
will,  to  rid  the  world  cf  Hitler  and  keep  the 
Nazi  menace  from  cur  shores,  we  will  cs  a 
nation  learn  to  our  sorrow  the  bitter  lessoa 
that  the  wages  of  waste,  like  the  wag?s  cf  sm. 
Is  death. 

Only  a  year  ago.  Just  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
It  was  estimated  that  there  was  enough  food 
waste  in  this  country  annually  to  feed  all  the 
starving  peoples  of  Europe  whom  Hitler  ha« 
enslaved  and  methodically  starved  into  sub- 
mission.    While   this   food   waste   kas   been 
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lessened  since  we  entered  the  war.  It  Is  still 
said  en  g(j<Kl  authority  to  be  enormous,  and 
must  be  checked 

But  not  only  does  this  sin  of  waste  apply  to 
our  foods,  as  we  enter  the  second  crucial  year 
of  the  war,  but  also  to  every  vital  product 
needed  for  ammuiiition  and  Implemc'iita  of 
w.ir.  of  which  we  are  bound  to  face  a  shortage 
unless  the  leaks  ot  waste  are  effectively 
stopped  up;  and  in  time  of  war.  with  the  life 
of  our  Nation  at  stake  as  well  as  of  our  boys 
at  the  front,  they  must  be  stopped  up  force- 
fully lest  we  find  no  force  left  u.s  in  the  final 
hour  that  spells  victory  or  defeat.  We,  there- 
fore. r'?spectriU;y  but  t-mphatically  urge  our 
Government  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  set  the  pace  for  the  Nation  in  stopping 
the  turbulent  stream  of  Nation-wide  waste 
that  has  it?  source  in  Washington. 

For  example,  we  are  told  a  serious  shortage 
of  paper  thrcp.fns  c;n  account  of  the  war. 
but  they  fhould  have  added  on  account  cf 
waste,  for  hundreds  of  tons  of  paper  could  be 
saved  dally  by  tho  simple  innovation  of  using. 
In-tead  of  wasting,  the  reverse  side  of  the 
millions  of  sheets  of  Government  forms,  re- 
ports, aiid  letter  which  dally  congest  the  mails 
throughout  the  Nation  Here  is  a  piopo.'^al 
that  would  ofyend  and  liurt  no  one.  and  if  the 
Government  decieed  it  the  people  of  America 
would  willingly  follow  suit  by  also  using  both 
sides  of  their  paper  for  every  pha^e  of  our 
business  and  social  correspondence  Any 
businessman  of  today  who  has  been  deluged 
from  Washington  with  a  constant  flow  of 
forms  and  report-  and  instructions  during  the 
year  Just  past  can  realize  the  tremendotis 
paper  saviups  that  would  result  from  this  one 
simple  expedient. 

Wlien  a  business;  letter  1«  only  long  enough 
to  fill  one  page,  as  are  the  great  majority,  the 
reply  to  the  send.M-  could  te  usually  Jiust  as 
effective  written  on  the  reveise  side  of  same. 
Instead  of  contliuilng  the  present  peacetime 
iractlce  of  making  every  reply,  no  matter  how 
brief,  on  a  separate  sheet.  Here  al.«o  would  be 
an  immediate  pnper  suving  of  hundreds  of 
dally  tons 

We  are  told  that  already  there  is  an  acute 
ehortage  of  oil  on  account  of  the  war,  and 
here  In  the  East  we  need  no  further  proof, 
but  they  should  have  added,  on  account  of 
waste,  fo-  in  one  vital  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  here  at  home  there  appears  to 
be  a  standing  order  to  change  the  oil  in  every 
motor  vehicle  every  500  miles,  whereas,  with 
a  simple  cil-cIeanslng  attachment,  the  oil  in 
the  thousands  of  vehicles  affected  could  he 
used  without  any  loss  of  efUciency  twice  and 
three  times  as  long. 

Months  ago  the  American  people  were  told 
of  the  shortage  of  iron  and  metals  so  essen- 
tial to  our  w.ir  industrie.<:.  but  little  was  done 
to  tap  the  vast  t.'ores  of  scrap  metal  lying  In 
the  durnp.s  and  vacant  iots.  in  the  attics  and 
cellars,  throughout  every  square  mile  of  our 
vast  domain,  until  the  school  children,  with 
a  patriotic  enthusiasm  that  electrlfled  their 
elders,  organized  the  great  youth  army  of 
^'unior  Command.^s  to  do  this  vital  Job  cf 
collecting  the  millions  of  tons  of  wasted  scrap 
for  their  country,  and  we  can  be  proud  here 
of  the  fact  that  our  Paterson  and  north  Jer- 
sey boys  and  girls  were  among  the  first  of  the 
Nation  to  blaze  the  way 

But  there  are  still  millions  of  tons  of  un- 
used and  retting  metals  waiting  to  be  col- 
lected and  one  large  yet  untapped  source 
that  everyone  cculd  spare  In  these  days  of 
scarce  and  slow  driving  are  the  front  bump- 
ers of  the  millions  of  pleasure  cars  that  will 
do  mighty  little  driving  from  now  on  until 
this  war  is  won  Nmety-nme  percent  of  the 
people  of  America  would  immediately  do- 
nate this  rich  source  of  metals,  now  merely 
wasted  deadweight,  to  turn  Into  the  muni- 
tions that  will  help  save  our  Nation,  for 
the  mere  ask.ng  of  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
These  and  many  ether  untouched  sources 
of  the  precious  metals  and  materials  that 
Will  be  needed  by   us   this  year  in  ever-in- 


creasing volume  to  speed  the  day  of  victory 
are  at  our  Government's  immediate  dis- 
pos.il. 

To  fail  to  make  use  of  them  In  this  crucial 
year  of  the  struggle  for  our  survival  may 
prove  nothing  less  than  criminal  and  dis- 
astrous waste,  for  which  our  boys  at  the 
front,  like  their  predecessors  at  Wake  Is- 
land,  must   tragically  suffer. 

We  must  stop  the  waste  In  every  town. 
In  every  hom»o  and  on  every  front,  or  the 
waste  will  stop  us  m  our  tracks,  on  our 
last  mile  to  victory. 

The  Morniiig  Call,  therefore,  urges  upon 
our  authorities  m  Washington  the  Imme- 
diate launching  of  a  national  antiwaste 
campaign  that  wlil  give  to  our  fighting  forces 
this  year,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the 
tools  that  are  going  to  be  so  desperately 
needed  by  our  boys  at  the  front  to  save 
themselves,  their  Nation,  and  their  world. 


Congress  Can  Save  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
article  in  this  week's  Collier's  Magazine, 
entitled  "Congress  Can  Save  Itself."  Rep- 
resentative Albert  Gore,  of  Tennessee, 
has  had  Vie  courage  to  scotch  a  snake, 
to  strip  an  idol  of  its  glittering  tinfoil,  and 
to  tell  the  truth. 

PARt.IAMENTART       PROCEDURE— AN       ANCHOR 

A  long-time  clerk  and  later  speaker  of 
the  finest  parliamentary  body  in  the 
world — if  you  do  not  know,  it  ls  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, which  follows  lules  and  sustains 
its  speaker  who  abides  thereby — jealous 
of  everything  and  anything  which  inter- 
feres with,  abrogates,  or  minimizes  puie 
parliament?.ry  procedure.  I  am  not  going 
to  talk  at  any  length  about  parliamentary 
law  and  procedure,  the  necessity  for  rules 
and  their  strict  enforcement,  the  prestige 
and  power  and  protection  of  the  minority 
affordf'd  by  the  rules  themselves,  but  I  am 
going  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  dev- 
astating things  ever  done  to  this  coun- 
try and  the  prestige  and  power  of  Con- 
gress, as  represented  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  accomplished  ex- 
actly as  Congressman  Gore  sets  forth  in 
his  article. 

THE   POWER  CF    THE   SPEAKER 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  day  for  repre.senta- 
tive  government,  and  it  has  been  ever 
since,  when  the  champion  of  parliamen- 
tary law.  Its  exponent  in  personam,  was 
laid  in  tiie  dust  by  those  horsemen  in- 
surgents who  did  the  country  irreparable 
damage  by  riding:  rough -shod  over  the 
body  of  America  as  they  did. 

I  was  present  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  as  a  spectator  when  Representa- 
tive Norris,  of  Nebraska,  and  his  crack- 
pot insurgent  followers  stripped  the  then 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  that  power  and  prestige  which  had 
always  theretofore  been  enjoyed  by  that 
presiding  officer  ol  the  coordinate  branch 


of  this  Government,  third  only  in  rank 
to  the  President;  destroyed  and  never 
since  that  day  enjoyed  by  reason  of  the 
action  then  taken. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Tenne.ssee 
suggests  as  to  procedure,  but  his  idea  is 
all  right  and  much  of  what  he  says  Is 
in  line  with  what  the  mincrity  has  been 
trying  to  do  and  to  accomplish  for  sev- 
eral years  as  evidenced  by  speeches  made 
and  by  bills  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives DiRKSEN  and  Taber,  and  others  on 
our  sid"  of  the  aisle. 

DESTRUCTUE    DEVASTATION    OF    PArLIAMrNT ART 
PRtKtDURE 

I  am  sure  that  cooperative  and  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  tho.se  who 
are  jealous  of  the  rights  and  power  and 
reputation  of  the  Hou.se,  and  particularly 
of  the  power  which  should  belong  in  the 
Speaker  as  the  representative  of  this  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government,  will 
accomplish  much  to  retrie\e  that  which 
was  lost  on  tiiat  sad  day  to  which  Repre- 
sentative Gore  has  referred. 

So  I  am  including,  under  permission 

to  extend   my  remarks,   a  copy   of   the 

j   article  by  Repre.sentative  Gore,   which 

I   appeared  in  Collier's  for  January  16.  and 

which    everybody   who    believes    in    the 

i   system  of  checks  and  balances  in  our 

!   Government  may  well  take  time  to  read 

and  profit  by  the  reading. 

What  Congress  needs  Is  to  have  Its  valves 
ground  and  the  carbon  cleaned  out.  The 
old  motor  has  lost  its  zing  Congress,  in 
other  words,  should  *  reorganize  Itself.  Its 
fundamental  deign  is  good  but  It  .should 
step  up  its  efficiency.  It  must  reach  a  swift, 
sure  pace  to  keep  up  with  current  events  and 
to  keep  its  place  in  our  three-cornered  sys- 
tem of  government. 

I  hcix"  I'm  not  being  presumptuous  in  mak- 
ing such  a  dogmatic  statement.  I'm  not 
precisely  a  congiesslonal  veteran,  but  that 
may  only  give  me  groater  obJi°ctivlty  in  ap- 
proaching the  problem  of  what's  wrong  with 
our  legislative  branch.  I  am.  after  all.  in 
my  fifth  year  of  service  and  I  have  studied 
the  situation  as  extensively  as  I  could  be- 
cause I've  been  disturbed  by  Congress'  lost 
of  prestige  Our  domorracy  would  be  n  farce 
without  a  strong,  dignified,  and  lively  Con- 
gress 

Congress  has  reorganized,  or  allowed  to  b« 
reorganized,  both  other  branches  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  fury  of  fighting  over  the 
so-called  Supreme  Coiirt  packing  bill,  many 
of  us  overlooked  the  fact  that  court  proce- 
dures actually  were  revised  rather  exten.slvely 
by  the  legislation,  although  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  number  of  Justices  wa.s  defeated. 
And  twice  the  President  has  been  given  con- 
siderable authority  to  remold  the  executive 
end  of  our  Government.  Oi-.Iy  Congrt.ss  has 
been  untouched  and  is  still  ploddinej  along 
with  the  methods  and  ceremonies  of  50  years 
ago. 

Asking  Congress  to  modernize  Itself  l-;  like 
expecting  a  dentist  to  pull  his  own  tooth, 
but  I  believe  it  could  bo  done  with  little  pain.' 
compared  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  it. 

Congress  sliould  it  ."^eems  to  me.  take  three 
definite  steps:  First.  It  should  hire  It.eelf  a 
suff  of  specialists  in  each  of  the  major  areas 
of  public  welfare  Thr^e  expert.s  would  not 
represent  the  biased  view  of  bureaus  or  pri- 
vate groups,  but  Ju.st  what  Congress  repre- 
sents—the public.  Second,  it  should  re- 
organize Us  committees  to  end  the  confusion 
and  complexities  which  now  tie  ua  d<  wn. 
Third,  it  should  give  more  power  and  re.«p~n- 
sibllity  to  Its  leaders,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  pro  tempoie  of  the 
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Senate,  bestowing  upon  them  authority  to 
hpeak  for  Congress  In  formation  of  national 
policAaod  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Con- 
gress. ^ 

In  behalf  of  Congress,  it  should  be  said  that 
much  of  the  crltlcum  and  contempt  has  not 
been  leveled  at  Congress  alone,  but  vaguely 
at  something  called  Washington,  of  which 
Congress  is  only  a  part  The  institution  Is 
blamed  In  the  absUact  for  the  confusion 
;;nd  contradiction  emanating  from  the  Capi- 
tal In  short.  Congress  takes  the  rap  for 
many  things  of  which  It  is  Innocent. 

For  Instance,  a  person  who  had  become 
confused  by  conflicting  statements  on  the 
draft  a.^ked  me.  'Why  doesn't  Congr«s6  clear 
up  this  confuoion?  "  Another  person  wrote 
me  ridiculing  Congre.'ss  for  being  so  slow  In 
pas&ing  a  pending  bill,  but  later,  when  he 
Ixcame  d.s-'atisfled  with  he  administration 
of  the  law.  he  cussed  Congress  for  ever  pass- 
ing such  an  infernal  law 

Nevertheless,  there  are  basic  reasons  why 
Congress  ha.^  steadily  declined  in  public 
popularity  and  power,  and  the  need  for  an 
overhaul  job  is  clear  The  fact  is  that  Con- 
gress has  fa. led  io  kei  p  step  with  national 
development.  Appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Government  leaped  from  a  little  more  than 
flGOCOOOOOO  in  1916  to  over  $13,000,000,000 
in  1940  Yet  Congress  has  remained  the 
Fimple.  parliamentary  body  that  was  con- 
ceived by  the  founding  fathers  So  Con- 
gress ha^  become  wholly  unable  to  funotlon 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ever-swollen 
executive  bianch  of  the  Government  Cir- 
cumstances hi-ve  been  too  much  lor  Congress 

Even  the  initiation  of  legislation — certainly 
a  basic  function  of  any  legislature — Is  now 
mostly  In  the  hands  cf  executive  bureaus 
and  agencies  Rarely  does  Congress  pass  an 
Important  law  that  does  not  ongu.ate  in 
s<jine  executive  agency  Today,  executive 
officials  not  only  draft  legislative  proposals 
and  submit  them  to  Congress,  but  they  use 
the  facilities  and  overwhelming  strength  of 
the  executive  branch  to  push  and  persuade 
the  people  and  C<jngre.ss  to  their  points  of 
view. 

According  to  Dr  Floyd  M  Rlddick.  In 
the  first  si'S.sicn  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress— a  typical  session — no  less  than  271 
drafts  cf  proposed  bills  were  fed  Into  the  con- 
pre-sslonal  hcpper.  after  having  been  sent  to 
the  hill  by  the  heads  of  departments,  bu- 
reaus, and  commis.-lon».  Many  of  them  be- 
came law   as  Xh^y  came  to  us 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  in  1908.  when  a  terrible  row  was  cre- 
ated because  a  Cabinet  officer  had  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  Tlie 
Senate  indignantly  ordered  the  bill  sent  back 
and  adopted  a  rule  ordering  all  gratuitous 
executive  communications  returned  unless 
transmitted  through  the   President. 

Perhaps  the  mo.st  Ironical  reflection  to  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  v.rs  ut- 
tered by  Representative  Monronet  last  year 
wliilc  spc.ilang  in  support  of  a  bill  I  had 
cfTered  as  a  substitute  for  the  administration- 
sponsored  price  control  bill.  He  said,  "There 
Is  criticism  attached  to  this  stibstitute  bill, 
a  blight  that  I  am  afraid  may  kill  It.  accord- 
ing J  the  popular  conception  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  that  Is  that  the  bill  originated  In 
Congress." 

Then,  in  the  field  of  public  relations,  vital 
In  a  democracy,  the  legislative  branch  is  at  a 
distinct  dl.sadvantage.  The  Exvcutive,  fully 
realizing  tlie  power  of  public  opinion,  has 
become  extremely  skillful  in  shaping  and 
controlling  It.  The  Presidential  press  con- 
ference, invented  by  President  Wilson  and 
adopted  and  improved  by  Presidert  Roosevelt, 
has  become  a  terrific  propaganda  weapon. 
When  our  President  speaks,  whoever  he  may 
be,  the  world  listens  and  absorbs.  He  can 
bring  public  opliiion  to  bear  upon  a  Congress 
In  a  most  potent  manner. 


A   WXAKNSM  TN  PtTBLICTTT 

Even  with  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Congress  is  painfully 
handicapped  In  public  relations  The  heads 
of  these  agencies  speak  with  authority,  and 
their  names  and  words  make  ne^^-s  If,  for 
Instance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes 
a  statement  on  the  tax  bill,  It  Is  carried 
to  the  whole  country  A  score  of  Congress- 
men may  make  statements  of  equal  pro- 
fundity and  even  mere  sense,  but  nobody 
pays  much  attention 

"The  proceedings  of  Congress  are  open  to 
the  public,  press,  and  radio  The  routine 
sessions  seldom  make  headlines;  a  crackpot 
idea  or  an  lnt€mp>erate  speech  usually  does. 
and  Congress  takes  a  blast  of  ridicule,  for  all 
such  utterances  are  for  some  reeson  consid- 
ered typical  of  the  whole  body  But  the  de- 
liberations and  discussions  of  an  executive 
agency  are  closed  to  the  public  eye  and  ear 
If  some  participant  in  the  discussion  has  a 
wildly  ludicrous  quirk  of  mind.  It  Is  not 
broadcast  to  the  country  to  make  the  whole 
conference  look  foolish  Only  the  result  of 
the  conference,  a  carefully  worked -out  pro- 
gram, dripping  with  dignity,  is  released. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress  Is  frequently 
used  as  a  whipping  boy.  For  Instance,  Sec- 
retary Morgenthau  now  criticizes  Congress 
for  nut  having  enacted  a  compulsory -savings 
program  Thoiigh  the  public  has  lorqotten 
It,  Members  of  Congress  know  that  this  is 
the  same  Mr  Morgenthau  who  for  months 
resisted  every  effort  to  pass  such  legislation. 

On  last  May  11,  I  Introduced  a  carefully 
drawn  compulsory-savings  bill  and  it  re- 
ceived a  very  favorable  public  response. 
Three  days  later  Speaker  Rayburn  told  me 
that  Secretary  Morgenthau  had  called,  ex- 
pressing concern  lest  such  a  move  hinder  the 
bond  sale  program,  and  he  wondered  if  I 
would  not  "lay  low"  on  the  subject  as  a 
matter  of  cooperation.     I   did. 

On  Labor  Day,  for  another  notable  In- 
stance, the  President  gave  Congress  perhaps 
the  most  severe  castigation  of  any  Fres.deut 
in  American  hUtory.  He  undertook  to  blame 
Congress  for  iU  failure  to  enact  a  proper 
bll  to  combat  Injflation.  without  mentioning 
the  fact  that  Congress  passed  the  bill  he  then 
wanted  and  which  he  signed  into  law.  aid 
without  mentioning  that  several  months  nfo, 
the  Administration  itself  brought  about  the 
defeat  of  the  very  kind  of  ovf  ai  price- 
control  bill  we  are  now  accused  of  having 
stalled 

The  President  not  only  blamed  the  Con- 
gress for  both  Its  action  and  inaction  but 
said  he  o'ld  Impose  an  over-all  control, 
similar  to  that  previously  oppased.  unless 
Congress  acted  b  Octooer  1.  So  Congress 
was  scolded  by  the  press  and  the  public  as 
well  as  by  the  President  for  doing  almost 
precisely  what  the  President  wanted  done. 
A  fe-..  Members  publicly  ^jointed  out  that 
Conisress,  though  mistaken,  had  acted  upon 
what  it  supposed  was  excellent  advice,  but 
this  did  not  even  dent  public  opinion. 

So  in  an  age  marked  by  rapid  changes 
and  quick  decisions.  Congress  Is  finding  it- 
self at  an  Increasing  disadvantage,  as  tra- 
ditional lef^lslative  procedure  clashes  with 
a  wcl-oiled,  weU-ttaffed.  and  organiaed  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  Its  myTiad  bureaus, 
commissions,  and   boart  r,. 

Now.  how  can  Congress  regain  Its  rightful 
place  as  an  independent  b/anch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  recapture  public  esteem?  Ob- 
viously, such  a  significant  political  meta- 
morphosis cannot  be  wrouc;ht  quickly  or 
without  conflict.  The  more  one  studies  the 
problem,  the  more  difficult  the  task  appeals, 
and  yet  the  deeper  becomes  one's  conviction 
that  unlc^  It  Is  to  become  even  more  im- 
potent. Congress  must  open  its  eyes  and  face 
the  problem  with  courage  and  intelligence. 

In  wartime.  Congress  has  an  egg-walking 
Job.    If  Congreae  faile  to  perform  the  legisla- 


tive functions  necessary  for  victory,  the  Presi- 
dent, though  against  his  will,  would  be  driven 
to  an  assumption  of  such  powers.  On  the 
other  hand.  Congress  cannot  abdicate  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  What  It  can— 
and  must — do  is  make  Itself  more  eflicient.  so 
that  it  can  handle  the  responsibUlties  it  wlU 
have  if  It  Is  In  fact  Independent  and  un- 
domlnated. 

SPECIALISTS  COME   IV   HANDT 

Executive  agencies,  whatever  their  short- 
comings, are  fully  stafl-Kl  with  specialists  in 
all  fields  Congress  has  not  thus  modernized 
Itself,  and  the  bureaus  consequently  apeak 
with  more  assurance  and  respectability  At 
committee  hearings  on  a  proposal  from  some 
bureau,  the  bureau  presents  exhaustive  sta- 
tistics and  smooth  arguments  to  establish  Its 
viewpoint.  Then  the  skilled  advocates  of  spe- 
cial Interests  and  groups  particularly  affected 
by  the  bill  present  their  side  of  tl  ?  question. 

It  is  a  rare  sight  indeed  when  someone  ap- 
pears before  a  congressional  committee  with 
a  disinterested  viewpoint.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  bureau  misrepresents  the  facts.  It 
presents  its  point  of  vi.w.  and  bureaus  have 
a  habit  of  becoming  overenthuslastlc  about 
their  particular  field  of  endeavor.  At  any 
rate,  everybody  gets  ardent  and  skUlful  rep- 
resentation except  the  general  public,  the  one 
group  that  should  get  a  special  break. 

Of  course.  Members  of  Congress  are  sup- 
posed to  be  guardians  of  the  general  welfare. 
Many  are,  but  heavy  duties  and  many  prob- 
lems make  it  impossible  for  Individ  jal  Mem- 
bers to  study  every  proposal  In  detail  They 
need  help — help  of  their  own.  This  help 
could  be  provided  by  an  efficient,  strictly  non- 
partisan staff  of  trained  specialists  and  ana- 
lysts, assuring  the  presentation  if  at  least  one 
factual,  unprejudiced  viewpoint,  and  supply- 
ing the  necessary  Information  for  policy  and 
program  -jlannlng — the  first  step  in  making 
Congress  efficient. 

I  would  go  further  and  give  to  the  prin- 
cipal minority  party  (whichever  It  might  be) 
a  staff  of  its  own  to  assist  it  in  developing  a 
political  program.  A  stronger  minority  op- 
position would  make  for  a  stronger  and  bet- 
ter majority  performance.  But,  of  course, 
this  may  as  well  be  forgotten,  because  no 
p,irty  in  power  would  want  to  strengthen 
the  opposition  party.  It  would  be  helpful, 
though 

In  overhauling  the  congressional  commit- 
tee system,  the  committees  should  be  set  up 
along  the  broad  lines  of  policy,  program  plan- 
ning, p.nd  functional  need.  As  an  example 
of  the  duplication  and  frustration  In  the 
present  committee  system,  let  us  take  fiscal 
affairs:  Any  one  of  several  committees  In  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  can  conrder  and 
report  bills  authorizing  approprir.tlons.  Any 
one  of  several  different  subcommittees  can 
consider  and  report  appropriation  bills,  and 
jet.  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  en- 
tirely different  committees  must  consider  and 
report  tax  bills. 

This  confusion  is  still  further  confounded 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  being  a  purely 
executive  agency.  In  this  situation,  how 
cculd  Congress  have  a  ft-  cal  policy  or  follow 
It.   If  It  had  one?     Impossible 

But  what  Is  even  more  essential  Is  for  the 
legislative  branch  to  become  more  coherent 
In  its  relationships  with  the  executive  branch, 
and  this  s  w  ere  its  leaders  mu.st  be  made 
stront;er.  Unless  Congress  can  xmify  In  sup- 
port of  its  basic  rights  and  In  giving  authority 
and  responsibility  to  Its  agent."'  to  defend 
them  effectively,  domination  will  continue 
to  be  its  lot. 

Before  the  revolt  which  overthrew  "Speaker 
CzariELa,"  led  by  the  then  young  Representa- 
tive George  W.  Norris  against  the  legislative 
reign  of  former  Speaker  Joe  Cannon,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
actually  was  second  only  to  the  President 
in   power    and    prestige,    and   be   frequently 


vm  be  needed  by  us  this  year  In  evcr-in-  •  pre^siding  officer  ol  the  coordinate  branch  ' 


•  ^*^       a\.av<vl£', 


House  and  the  President  pro  tempcie  of  the 
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exercised  even  more  Influence  over  legislation. 
Overthrow  of  the  system  undoubtedly  re- 
sulted In  more  democrat y  within  the  House, 
but  it  Just  as  surely  denuded  tlie  leadership 
of  Congress  of  sufficient  authority  to  main- 
tain Its  position  us  a  coequal  branch  In  the 
—   American  pcIUIc^l  system. 

'.^  .  True,  there  are  majority  leaders  In  both 
t  the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  they  have  no 
authority  other  than  that  arifclni?  out  of 
party  organization  Too,  the  party  having 
a  majority  In  Conyress  has  usually  held  the 
Presidency  also,  so  the  majority  leaders  have 
l>een.  for  the  most  part,  men  satisfactory  to 
the  President.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  majority  leaders,  quite  understandably, 
are  more  truly  spokesmen  for  the  White 
House  than  for  the  Congress. 

A     Nrw     POUCY     NEEDED 

These  leaders — the  Speaker  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore — should  represent  all  Con- 
gress in  defondini;  it  against  encroachments, 
preserving  \Xs  power  In  the  general  govern- 
mental situation  and  making  It  a  leader 
rather  than  a  docile  follower  In  national 
policy  and  planning.  To  mitigate  this  con- 
centration of  authority  in  leadership,  strong 
Joint  House  and  Senate  committees  on  policy 
and  program  should  be  created  to  work  con- 
stantly with  these  leaders  empowered  to  aid 
as  well  as  check  use  of  power. 

In  this  way.  Congre.ss  could  exercise  some 
Initiative  In  solving  the  Nations  problems, 
thereby  adopting  the  surest  way  to  get  public 
confidence  and  avoid  domination  by  the  ex- 
ecutlv  branch  of  the  Government 

This  suggested  plan  of  action  need  not  re- 
sult In  a  battle  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  for  prestige  and  power. 
It  would  not  strip  down  the  executive  branch: 
It  would  only  build  up  the  Congress,  which 
,        I  consider  ab.solutcly  necessary  to  democracy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

O.'-  NEW   YORK 

IN    THE  SEN.'\rE  OF   THE   UNITED  ST.^TE3 

Thursday.  Junuary  14.  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  ."lometime 
In  December,  as  a  member  of  the  Tru- 
man commit t^>e,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues.  I  made  a  visit  to 
the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  at  Aber- 
deen. Md.  The  visit  on  that  occa.sion 
was  not  only  interesting  and  educational 
in  character  but  was  amazing.  I  recom- 
mend that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
make  a  like  journey  to  Aberdeen  to  see 
the  great  contribution  that  the  men  of 
the  Army,  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
and  of  science  are  making  to  our  war 
effort. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  printed  ;n  the  Record 
a  statement  entitled  'Aberdeen's  Scien- 
tific Contribution  to  the  War  EfTort." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Importance  cf  science  in  the  present 
war  IS  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The 
very  existence  of  England  as  a  free  country 
has  been  authoritatively  attributed  to  the  de- 
velopment by  British  physicists  of  new  appa- 
ratus for  airplane  dttfctan  This  enabled 
the  powerful  English  Spitfires  to  fly  aloft  In 


time  to  shoot  down    the  attacking  German 
Iximbtrs. 

While  many  scientific  agencies  and  labora- 
tories are  devoting  all  their  efforts  to  the 
war.  the  scientific  work  carried  on  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  Is  of  especial  In- 
terest because  It  pertains  to  phenomena  and 
uses  techniques  which  are  not  encouiitored 
In  the  civilian  scientific  laboratories. 

In  the  field  o:.'  electricity,  the  speed  of  a 
bullet  traveling  at  nearly  a  mile  a  second  Is 
measured  by  the  small  transient  currents 
produced  by  the  bullet  and  timed  with  a.s- 
tonishing  precision.  In  the  field  of  aerody- 
namics the  complicated  force  system  of  the 
swiftly  moving  projectile  or  b<jmb  has  to  be 
measurfd  by  special  techniques  The  pressure 
in  a  gun  as  It  goes  off  and  the  pressures  near 
an  exploding  bomb  have  to  be  recorded  accu- 
rately even  though  they  last  only  a  thou- 
sandth cf  a  second. 

Even  If  suitable  civilian  scientific  labora- 
tories were  prepared  to  carry  on  the  type  of 
work  needed  In  the  design  and  development 
of  the  weapons  cf  war,  the  tune  factor  alone 
renders  It  Imperative  that  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment have  under  its  direct  control  a  com- 
petent scientific  organization  to  deal  with 
these  matters.  New  offensive  weapons  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy  must  be  continually  devel- 
(jped  and  weapons  or  armaments  to  neutralize 
the  new  enemy  weapons  als<j  The  more 
rapidly  these  developments  are  brought  about 
the  more  effective  they  will  be  on  the  field  of 
battle  To  obtain  the  utmost  rapidity,  an 
organization  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Army  is  essential  Such  an  organization  Is 
to  be  found  at  the  Army's  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  which  has  been  visited  and  In- 
spected frequently  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Army  Ordnance  Depart meru's  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground  is  under  the  commai^d 
of  Maj.  Gen.  C.  T.  Harris.  Jr.  lu?  training 
center,  which  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen. 
J.  S  Hatcher,  provides  skilled  men  for  the 
supply  and  maintenance  of  arms;  Its  prov- 
ing center,  under  the  command  of  Col  W  B. 
Hardigg,  looks  tc  the  quality  of  the  weapons. 
The  proving  center  has  two  distinct  divisions 
to  look  after  two  logically  different  phases  of 
quality:  The  prcof  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col  G  G  Eddy,  which  tests  cur- 
rently produced  ammunition,  guns,  and 
tanks  and  carries  on  the  engineering  and 
development  work  of  new  models:  and  the 
ballistic  research  laboratory  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  Lt.  Col  Leslie  E  Simon,  which 
furnishes  fundamental  design  data  for  new 
weapons,  firing  and  bombing  tables,  and  car- 
ries on  the  more  highly  scientific  phases  of 
research   and   development 

The  data  furnished  enable  the  designer  to 
calculate  how  long  and  how  strong  a  gun 
must  be  to  give  the  projectile  the  required 
velocity,  what  velocity  the  projectile  must 
have  to  attain  tl  e  desired  range,  and  what 
striking  velocity  it  m'-st  have  to  ptnetrate 
the  steel  armor  or  concrete  at  the  target. 
The  firing  tal'  „  (ell  the  artilleryman  how  to 
point  his  gun  to  hit  the  distant  target,  mak- 
inn  allowance  for  wind  and  the  varying  air 
density.  The  bombing  tables  tell  the  bom- 
bardier In  the  flying  fortress  hew  to  set  his 
bomb  sight  that  the  released  bomb  may  hit 
the  enemy  battleship. 

The  design  data  and  the  fl:li.g  and  bomb- 
ing tables  depend  upon  the  science  of  bal- 
listics. This  is  the  science  of  the  motion  of 
the  projectile  and  powder  In  the  gun  (in- 
terior ballistics),  of  the  motion  of  the  projec- 
tile in  the  air  (exterior  ballistics),  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  projectile  and  its  fragments  at 
the  target  (terminal  ballistics) .  The  quality 
of  our  weapons  and  the  accuracy  cf  the  fir- 
ing and  bombing  tables  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  state  of  ballistic  science  as 
developed  at  the  ballistic  research  laboratory. 
The  lab<3ratory  has  a  staff  of  competent 
scientists  many  of  whom  have  devoted  many 


j-ears  to  special  pha«o«!  cf  ballistics  Tliosp 
who  have  Joined  the  staff  more  recently  are 
well  qualified  for  work  in  this  field  because 
of  their  outstanding  achievements  In  the 
sciences  upon  which  ballistics  depend^: 
Mathematics,  physics,  astrophysics,  aero- 
dynamics, and  physical  chemistry.  The  staff 
members  have  adequate  facilities:  Office 
laboratories  supplied  with  gas,  water,  com- 
pressed air.  scientific  apparatus,  and  special 
instruments  for  experimental  work,  and  a 
panel  board  which  supplies  alternating  cur- 
rent of  any  desired  frequency  as  well  as  direct 
current,  connections  to  experimental  ranges, 
and  connections  to  special  measurement  serv- 
ices which  measure  time  In  millionths  of  a 
second  and  distance  in  microns. 

For  the  computation  of  firing,  bombing, 
and  other  ballistic  tables  the  laboratory  has 
the  most  modern  labor-  and  time-saving 
equipment:  the  Bush  differential  analvitr 
and  the  automatic  Hollerith  card-punch  ng 
machines. 

When  Lt  Col  Leslie  E  Simon,  the  director 
of  the  laboratory,  was  ?sked  how  the  Ord- 
nance Department  succeeded  in  a.ssembling 
such  a  modern  plant  and  such  speclalisted 
equ.pinent  so  early  in  the  war.  he  promptly 
replied  that  It  had  not  been  done  during  the 
war  Ttiis  valuable  asset  to  the  Nation  In  a 
time  of  peril  is  due  to  American  support  of 
science  and  especially  to  the  vision  and  fore- 
sight of  his  predeces.Kor.  Col  H.  H  Zorr  Ig 
In  itl^  years  of  peace  Ordnance  officers  spent 
nights  and  Sundays  drawing  up  detai  ed 
plans  for  the  laboratory,  its  staff,  and  its 
relations  with   peacetime  civilian  science. 

In  peacetime  the  Government  could  not 
afford  the  expen.se  of  maintaining  a  large  staff 
of  competent  j-cienti.'^t.'-  in  the  field  (,t  bal- 
listics The  small  staff.  Including  such  rr.en 
as  Kent  and  Dedenck,  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  important  work  and  had  accumulatet;  a 
considerable  store  of  ballistic  knowledge 
which  had  borne  fruit  in  sound  ordnance  de- 
sign and  satisfactory  firing  and  bombinjr 
tables  To  supplement  the  slender  staff  and 
to  advl.se  the  director  and  staff  in  scientific 
matters  a  scientific  advisory  committee  was 
appointed.  The  following  eminent  scien- 
tists have  now  been  .serving  on  this  com- 
mittee for  several  years: 

H  L.  Dryden.  Bureau  of  Standards,  presi- 
dent. Institute  cf  Aeronautical  Sciences. 

A  W  Hull.  re.search  Iab<jratory,  General 
Electric  Co.  president-elect  of  the  American 
Physical  S'X-iety 

Bernard  Lewis,  physical  chemist.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

I    I    Rabi.  physicist,  Columbia  University. 

H.  C  Urry.  chemist,  Columbia  University. 
Not)el  prize   winner  in  chemistry. 

H.  N  Russell,  astrophysicist,  Princeton 
University. 

J.  von  Neumann,  mathematician,  the  In- 
stitute  for  Advanced  Study 

Theodore  von  Karman.  director,  Guggen- 
heim School  cf  Aeronautics,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology 

These  scientists  have  made  many  impor- 
tant contributions,  in  the  lorm  of  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  and  in  advice  regarding 
personnel. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  required  the  swift- 
est enlargement  of  the  lat>oratorj-s  staff  con- 
sistent with  efficient  absorption  of  new  per- 
sonnel, 111  order  to  bring  its  vital  services 
to  maximum  efficiency.  At  an  early  stage 
the  services  of  Prof.  Oswald  Veblen  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  were  se- 
cured. Tlirough  his  long  leadership  In  the 
scientific  world  he  knows  not  only  a  great 
proportion  of  the  best  scientists  but  al.so 
their  work  and  its  relation  to  other  war- 
essential  activities  He  was  of  great  service 
in  selecting  and  recruiting  competent  per- 
sonnel and  in  explaining  to  them  the  im- 
portance of  their  playing  a  vital  rc'.e  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  laboratory,  rather  than  ac- 
cepting some  more  obvious  and  prominent 
war  Work.     In  this  way  the  laboratorj'a  staff 


has  been  greatly  itxengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  men  as  Hubble  of  the  Mount  Wll- 
Bon  Observatory,  Johnson  of  the  Bartol 
Foundation,  Lemon  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Mayer  of  Coltunbla,  McShane  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  Webster  of  Le- 
land  Stanford. 

Under  war  conditions  it  was  importajit  not 
-only  to  swiftly  augment  the  laboratory's 
staff  but  to  alter  the  nature  of  its  work.  In 
all-out  war  effort  the  abilities  and  capacities 
of  all  clvUian  agencies  should  be  used  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable.  The  National 
Defense  Research  Committee  (N.  D  R.  C  ) 
and  later  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development  (O  S.  R,  D  )  were  formed 
by  the  President  to  faclUUte  this  work  on 
a  huge  scale.  These  agencies  turned  to  the 
Ballistic  Research  Laboratory  first  as  a  re- 
pository of  ballistic  Information  and  as  a 
source  of  practical  advice;  and  later  l)egan  to 
look  to  It  for  assistance  In  defining  prob- 
lems and  In  swiftly  getting  the  products  of 
their  scientific  research  into  practical  form 
for  useful  fighting  tools.  Here  they  found 
men  who  spoke  their  language.  In  whom  they 
had  confidence,  and  an  institution  close  to 
the  firing  line  whose  practicality  was  proved. 
On  its  part  the  Ballistic  Research  Laboratory 
welcomes  the  cooperation  of  the  National  I>e- 
fcnse  Research  Committee  and  has  rrcom- 
mended  the  Initiation  of  various  National 
Defense  Research  Committee  projects  It 
has  found  the  scientific  data  obtained  from 
the  National  Defense  Research  Committee  of 
the  utmost  importance  In  Its  work. 

The  proof  division  has  two  main  func- 
tions; first,  the  development  and  research  on 
new  weapons,  automotive  vehicles,  and  am- 
munition, and,  second,  the  testing  of  guns, 
automotive  vehicles,  and  ammunition."  It  Is 
the  engineering  proving  ground  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  where  the  "bugs"  are  taken 
out  of  new  designs  and  where  the  quality 
level  of  production  Is  established  for  new- 
manufacturers  of  ordnance  materiel. 

To  provide  direct  liaison  with  the  combat 
arms  and  To  obtain  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  opinions  of  these  arms  on  the 
military  features  of  the  new  weapons,  rep- 
resentatives of  these  arms  arc  stationed  at 
the  proving  ground  and  witness  the  develop- 
ment tests. 

The  instruments  of  the  proof  division  have 
to  be  highly  specialized  and  as  modern  as 
tlie  new  designs  on  which  measurements  are 
tiiken.  Tlieir  concept  can  arise  only  with 
mtn  who  hnve  devoted  a  major  portion  of 
their  lives  to  the  development  and  testing  of 
munitions.  Many  of  them  have  been  devel- 
oped jointly  by  the  proving  ground  and  lead- 
ing industrial  laboratories  and  have  led  to 
preci.:ion  developments  which  will  later  pay 
dividends  in  pe.-icetime  Industry.  As  a  lar^e 
part  of  the  Instruments  Is  associated  with 
violent  phenomena  which  exist  for  very  short 
times.  It  Is  quite  natural  that  modern  clec- 
tionlcs  should  t>e  Important  In  their  con- 
struction. The  time  of  travel  of  a  projectile 
between  two  points  (from  which  velocity  Is 
Inferred)  can  be  measured  to  a  hundred 
thousandth  of  a  second  and  automatically 
recorded  In  a  distant  building.  The  burning 
time  of  an  antiaircraft  fuze  can  be  measured 
with  like  accuracy  and  absence  of  effort  or 
human  fallibility.  The  drawbar  pull  of 
tanks,  rate  of  fire  of  guns,  and  other  operat- 
ing characteristics  are  taken  with  utmost  pre- 
cision, not  just  because  such  methods  pro- 
mote good  engineering  discipline  but  because 
precision  of  measurement  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  mea.?urements  which  must  be  made, 
thereby  reducing  the  time  and  cost,  and  t)e- 
cause  provlng-ground  test  measurements 
must  be  correct  to  Inches,  In  order  to  assure 
field  performance  correct  to  yards 

As  Its  name  Implies,  one  of  the  jobs  of  the 
proof  division  Is  the  test  of  ammunition, 
tanks,  and  guns.  To  conserve  material  and 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  information  from 
%  minimum  of  tests,  scientific  statistical 
methods  have  t)een  introduced  by  Colonel 


Eddy  into  the  fonnulatlon  of  specification 
requirements  and  the  analysis  of  the  results 
of  tests.  These  methods  have  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  In  the  test  of  armor  plate 
and  of  powder.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  however,  many  preliminary  tests  of  a 
nondestructive  nature  are  made  to  satisfy 
the  exacting  military  requirements,  the  final 
test  has  to  be  made  under  conditions  simu- 
lating service  conditions  on  the  field  of 
h&ille  as  closely  as  possible.  The  armor  of 
the  tank  must  be  shot  at  and  the  powder 
must  be  fired  in  the  gun.  If  all  the  pieces  of 
armor  were  fired  at,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
left  for  the  tanks.  If  no  armor  Is  shot  at, 
there  would  be  no  degree  of  assurance  that 
any  of  It  would  stand  up  under  the  enemy  fire. 
To  strike  the  just  balance  between  firing  at 
everything  and  firing  at  nothing,  calls  for  the 
assistance  that  statistical  science  can  give. 
This  assistance  has  been  most  effectively 
utilized  In  the  proof  division.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  these  statistical 
techniques,  the  Army  Is  now  receiving  better 
armor  plate  with  approximately  one-half  of 
the  testing  prevlou.sly  employed.  The  sav- 
ings In  material  should  result  in  consider- 
able Increase  In  tank  production. 

The  major  function  of  the  proof  division  is 
rtsearch  and  development  In  the  weapons  of 
war.  Pilot  models  of  new  weapons  are 
brought  to  the  proving  ground  for  test.  As 
a  rule,  defects  and  weaknesses  are  discovered. 
The  proof  division  analyzes  the  results,  sug- 
gests modifications,  which  are  quickly  made 
in  the  shops  of  the  proving  ground,  and  the 
modified  weapon  is  tested  e.gain.  In  this 
way  rapid  progress  Is  made  In  perfecting  the 
weapon  to  the  point  that  It  Is  ready  for  the 
field  of  battle.  The  development  of  armor 
plate  and  Its  fabrication  Is  an  outstanding 
Illustration  of  this  procedure.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  all  tanks  were  of  riveted 
construction.  Tests  made  at  Aberdeen  and 
elsewhere  indicated  the  undesirable  features 
of  this  type  of  construction  and  work  was 
started  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  In  col- 
laboration with  industry,  on  the  welding  cf 
armor  plate.  That  this  development  has  suc- 
ceeded Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  tanks 
now  manufactured  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment are  of  welded  construction. 

Many  of  Atxrdeen's  scientific  contributions 
to  the  war  cannot  be  tcld  until  after  the  Tlc- 
torv,  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  present 
•secret  weapons."  However,  some  of  these 
weapons  have  wrought  so  much  destruction 
upon  the  enemy  that  they  are  already  well 
known,  at  least  to  him.  Statistical  methods 
Icr  the  analysis  of  acceptance  tests  which  the 
proving  ground  has  brought  Into  actual  use 
during  this  war  have  saved  millions  of  dollars, 
thousands  of  precious  man-days,  and  have 
improved  ammimltlon  quaUty  The  success 
of  the  Flying  Fortresses  In  shooting  the  enemy 
pursuit  out  of  the  sky  Is  due  in  no  small  part 
to  exacting  experiments  conducted  at  Aber- 
deen employing  precision  techniques  and  In- 
volving long  hours  of  painstaking  labor  over 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  this 
precision  work  cognizance  was  taken  even  of 
the  bending  of  the  machine-gun  barrel  in  the 
Bl'p'-tream  of  the  airplane.  The  results  speak 
for  themselves.  Pursuit  craft  have  been 
forced  to  flee  from  our  bombers.  Urgent  Jobs 
have  been  swiftly  done  on  tanks  and  combat 
cars  to  adapt  them  to  beachhead  landing  in 
time  for  Immediate  use  by  our  combat  forces. 
The  antiaircraft  fire  controlled  by  directors 
using  the  cam  data  provided  by  the  Ballistic 
Research  Laboratory  has  been  found  effective 
against  the  Japanese  Ijombers  to  a  most  grati- 
fying degree.  Aside  from  human  life,  almost 
any  one  of  these  accomplishments  would  pay 
for  the  entire  cost  of  the  organization  many 
times  over.  Firing  tables,  bombing  tables,  or 
cam  data  for  every  type  of  gun,  ammunition. 
iKimb.  or  fire-control  device  have  been  sup- 
plied on  time  (firing  by  the  Proof  Division, 
computation  by  the  Ballistic  Research  Lab- 
oratory) .  These  are  some  of  Aberdeen's  scien- 
tific contributions  to  the  war  effort. 


Air  Power  Continnes  To  ProTe  Its  Worth 
in  Winiiiiif  the  War  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Allied  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WTEST  VIRGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
sectors  of  this  global  war  the  strength 
of  air  power  Is  proving  its  value  for  vic- 
tory. In  this  connection  I  herewith  In- 
clude a  statement  issued  by  William  H. 
Byington,  Jr..  chairm&n  of  the  Aviation 
League  of  the  United  States,  Inc.: 

In  order  to  confirm  these  statements  of 
the  two  pioneer  advocates  of  air  p<iwer  "to 
make  America  supreme  In  the  air."  the  late 
Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A  Fiske  and  the  late 
Brig.  Oen.  'William  L  Mitchell,  we  are  giving 
some  incidents  and  disasters  of  the  present 
world  war. 

When  Poland,  a  nation  of  over  30.000000 
people,    was    conquered    and    destroyed    by 
Hitler   In   1939,   there   were   nearly   2  000,000 
well-trained  and  well-armed  Poles   ready  to 
protect   their   country.     They  tried   to   stop 
this  Nazi  invasion  backed  up  by  a  small  air 
force.     They     were    unsuccessful     as    Hitler 
first   attacked   with   planes,   bombing  cities, 
airports,  and  landing  fields  and  at  the  same 
time  strafing  troops  with  machine  gun  fire 
from    these  same   planes.     The   airports  and 
landing   fields   were    destroyed   and    the   few 
planes   that   the   Poles   had    available    were 
unable  to  take  off,  which  made  the  conquest 
of  Poland  only  a  matter  of  days     The  Poles 
didn't   need    soldiers  or   battleships   to   stop 
the  Nazis  and  could  not  use  them  but  begged 
both  France  and  England  for  planes.     Un- 
fortunately, neither  of  these  countries  could 
send  planes  as  they  did  not  have  them,  al- 
though both  countries  had  known  for  years 
that  war  with  Nazi  Germany  was  inevitable, 
but  made  no  effort  to  build  up  an  air  force 
In  the  face  of  repeated  warnings  as  to  what 
was  taking  place  inside  Germany.     After  in- 
specting    the    air     forces    of    the    different 
European  powers,  Lindbergh  told  both  coun- 
tries   that   the    Nazis    were    building    plane 
after  plane  and  had  the  strongest  air  force  in 
the  world  at  that  time.     He  was  discredited 
and  called  a  Nazi  sympathizer,  among  other 
things.     France  depended  on  her  supposedly 
mighty    manpower    army    and    England    de- 
pended  on   her   supposedly   invincible   na^-y. 
When    Denmark.    Holland.    Belgium,    and 
northern  France  were  overrun  by  the  Nazis 
it  looked  bad  for  the  French  and  English. 
What    happ>ened?     France    kept   calling    for 
planes  from  America.    The  commanding  gen- 
eral- begged  for  planes,  and  the  last  despair- 
ing cry   of  officers  and   men  before  France 
went   down    to    an    Inglorious    defeat    was: 
"Planes!     Give  us  planes!"     France  did  not 
beg  for  soldiers.     They  did  not    need   man- 
power.    They    had    millions    of    weU-trained 
and  well-armed  men  in  the  field  backing  up 
the   supposedly    Impregnable    Maginot    Lme. 
France  didn't  ask  for  battleships  and  cruisers. 
Thev    had    one    cf    the    strongest    navies    In 
the     world — which     couldn't     help     them. 
What   they  did  not  have   were  planes  and 
horsepKJwer  when  they    needed   them   most. 
France   could   have  been   saved   with   planes 
but  was  helpless  without  horsepower. 

The  English  were  forced  to  retreat  to 
Britain  and  were  able  to  continue  the  fight 
with  the  few  planes  that  the  Royal  Air  Force 
could  muster.  However,  the  bombing  of 
liondon  and  other  cities  forced  the  English 
into  •  night  and  day  production  on  hor*- 
power  and  all  types  of  military  plane*.    This 
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all  takes  time  and  the  Royai  Air  Force  was 
handicapped  by  the  small  output  of  planes, 
but  was  able  to  save  the  British  Isles  with 
this  hursepcwer  while  the  production  was 
Increased  and  more  pilots  were  being  trained. 

A  hectic  pro<.;ram  was  started  here  to  build 
all  types  of  military  planes  well  over  a  year 
aftrr  France  and  England  entered  the  war. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
time  that  we  had  lost  when  we  should  have 
been  building  up  our  air  forces.  In  the 
mrantime.  the  fate  of  Britain  was  In  the 
balance  but  we  wtre  able  to  ?end  over  more 
planes  that  had  been  ordered  for  our  Army 
and  Navy,  and  others  that  had  been  bought 
from  air  lines  and  Individuals.  By  that  time 
we  had  Jncreastd  our  production  of  planes 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  able,  during 
the  following  year,  to  send  aerial  horsepower 
throughout  the  world. 

And  now  to  our  own  country,  where  the 
damage  and  destruction  wrought  by  the  Japs 
at  Pearl  Harbor  a  year  ago,  the  details  of 
which  have  Just  been  made  known  to  the 
public  by  the  Navy  Department. 

This  dama';;e  and  destruction  war  accom- 
pll.'-hed  in  90  minutes  by  the  Japs  using  the 
horsepower  in  21  torpedo  planes,  48  dive 
bombers,  and  36  horizontal  bombers  with  a 
few  hundred  men.  A  total  of  2,343  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  officers  and  enlisted  men  were 
killed.  1.272  were  wounded,  and  960  sailors 
and  marines  are  still  reported  as  missing. 
Ten  warship.s.  including  5  battleships,  were 
sunk  or  seriously  crippled;  3  other  battle- 
ships and  5  (jther  w.ircraft  were  d.imaged  so 
severely  that  they  could  serve  no  military 
purpose  for  a  considerable  time.  Everyone 
of  the  battleships  In  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  vic- 
tim of  Jap  bombs  from  Jap  plane.s  from  Jap 
airciaft  earners,  not  shells  from  Jap  battle- 
ships or  cruisers. 

The  los-s  of  the  warships  was  not  all.  In- 
stallations and  a  larye  floatlni?  drydock  were 
bla.sted  Into  wreckage;  177  Army  and  Navy 
planes  were  lost  and  70  more  were  disabled. 
A  Navy  spokesman  said.  •Sixty  or  .seventy 
fighter  plants  able  to  get  Into  the  sky  would 
liave  saved  the  day;  they  could  have  shot  the 
Jap.-^  out  of  the  sky  But  there  wiis  no  ade- 
quate air  support  for  the  fleet."  Why?  Who 
should  have  supplied  this  air  support?  The 
Army  or  the  Navy.'  The  an.«wer  is  an  in- 
dependent and  separate  United  States  Air 
Force.  England.  Canada,  and  Germany  all 
have  Independent  and  effective  air  forces, 
organized  as  a  separate  military  unit. 

Now  to  the  South  Pacific,  where  the  Dutch 
and  their  allits  were  fighting  desperately  to 
hold  Java  in  the  la.st  days  of  February  1942. 
Daily  came  such  pleas  as  the  following  trans- 
pacific telephone  request  from  Ensign  Edgar 
P.  Hazelton.  Jr.,  In  Batavia  to  his  father: 
"I  in  sure  that  we  can  hold  Java  if  you  can 
only  send  us  some  planes — fighting  planes, 
dive  l)ombers.  bombers,  planes  of  every  sort." 
Once  more,  while  It  Is  a  far  cry  from  France, 
Poland,  and  England,  horsepower  could  also 
have  saved  Java. 

We  have  shown  what  has  been  done  with 
aerial  horsepower  to  date  In  this  war;  in 
spite  of  these  facts  most  of  the  leaders  of 
our  armed  forces  want  this  war  won  with 
manpower — with  soldiers  In  hand-to-hand 
fighting  In  ground  attack.?.  They  still  figure 
that  wars  are  won  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
With  manpower.  French  and  BrltLsh  gen- 
erals also  felt  this  way  at  the  start  of  this 
war. 

Our  naval  leaders  feel  certain  that  this 
war  will  be  won  on  the  seas,  forgetting  that 
battleships,  armored  ciuisers,  and  other  war 
craft  have  proven  obsolete  in  the  face  of  an 
aerial  attack  without  the  protection  of  a 
strong  air  force.  The  sinking  of  the  British 
battleship  Prifjce  of  Wale.t  and  the  armored 
cruiser  RrpuLie  proves  this,  not  mentioning 
the  losses  of  other  ships  in  both  the  British 
and  our  own  Navy  through  aerial  attack. 
The  whole  British  Navy  could  not  keep  the 
Nazis   out    of    England,    but    the   Royal    Air 


Force— small  as  It  wa.s  at  that  time — did  this 
with   aerial   horsepower. 

We  can  and  will  win  this  w;ir  with  hor.-e- 
power.  as  we  are  the  greatest  creators  and 
builders  of  horsepower  in  the  world  nnd  can 
produce  thousands  of  horsepower  overnight. 
It  takes  just  so  long  to  produce  manpower 
and  you  cannot  cut  this  time  very  much. 
Allowing  so  many  years  for  babyhood,  child- 
hood, and  boyhood,  then  after  a  total  of  18 
years  you  have  a  man.  With  from  6  to  12 
months  more  of  military  training  you  have 
a  .''okller — 1  manpower.  While  we  can  create 
and  build  thousands  of  horsepower  over- 
night, we  are  not  able  to  make  future  sol- 
diers or  manpower  In  any  less  time. 

"Only  Cod  can  make  a  man"  and  "Only 
Gcd  can  make  a  tree  " 

A  Nazi  or  a  Jap  coolie  hasn't  much  to  live 
for.  as  they  are  born  to  become  cannon  fodder 
or  manpower  In  a  dictators  army.  Our  Army, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  comp<).«ed  of  educated, 
liberty-loving,  and  patriotic  Americans  from 
all  walks  of  life,  who  have  become  soldiers 
in  this  fight  for  freedom.  Lefs  not  draft  a 
larger  army  than  we  can  possibly  find  use  for 
at  this  time.  This  is  catLslng  an  unneccs.sary 
shortage  of  manpower  In  many  essential  and 
other  hnportant  Industries.  This  manpower 
is  more  effective  and  Is  worth  much  more 
on  the  Industrial  line  building  horsepower 
or  plants  to  fight  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs 
than  It  Is  on  a  battle  line  being  shot  at  by 
these  same  Nazis  and  Japs.  We  have  the 
manpower  to  build  this  horsepower  which 
will  enable  the  Allied  Nations  to  win  this 
war  quickly,  but  we  haven't  any  manpower 
to  needles.sly  waste  or  sacrifice  on  any  battle 
line. 

We  need  a  strong  Navy  and  a  stror.gly 
mechanized  Army  and  the  strongest  and 
greatest  air  force  In  the  world.  This  air 
force,  which  should  be  a  separate  branch 
of  our  armed  forces,  would  make  It  easier 
for  our  Army  and  Navy  to  do  their  part  In 
winning  this  war  with  fewer  men  and  ships 
and,  in  the  end,  smaller  losses  In  both  men 
and  ships. 

We  niUit  and  will  win  this  war  quickly 
with  a  muuinum  lo&s  of  American  lives  pro- 
vided we  keep  ample  manpower  at  h'  me 
building  horsepower.  Hor.sepower  will  win 
this  war!     Horsepower  for  a  speedy  victory  I 

AVIATIO.N   I.EACt.-E  OF 

THE  United  States, 
By  William  H   Byincton,  Jr  ,  Chairman. 
December    15,    1D42. 


World  Trade — Final  Declaration  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

C-r   MONT.VNA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThuTudav.  January  7,  19iZ 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Presidrnt.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  final  dochration  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,  held  at  Boston,  Mas.s.,  Oc- 
tober 7.  8,  and  9,  1942.  As  a  rttlcction 
of  the  view.s.  by  and  large,  of  American 
indii.striali.sts  and  busine.ssmen  Kenerally. 
the  final  declaration  of  the  1942  con\  on- 
tion  is  a  valuable  ptilde  to  public  opinion 
on  questions  which  ultimately  must  en- 
gage the  serious  considcraLion  of  Mem- 


hevs.  of  Congress.  Wc  cannot  too  early 
decide  the  broad  lines  of  our  post-war 
foreign  commercial  policy.  The  part 
that  private  enterprise  must  continue  to 
take  in  the  development  and  expansion 
of  its  external  commerce  mu:5t  be  adapted 
to  a  reconstruction  of  world  trade  rela- 
tions. It  is  my  bel  ef  that  dome.^tic  t-co- 
nomic  security  is  attainable  only  through 
international  cooperation  and  the  defeat 
of  all  isolationist  tendencies.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  manu.script  will  make  ap- 
proximately three  pages  of  the  Record, 
and  will  cost  $135. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  d-^clara- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FixAL    Declaration    of    the    Twtnty-nintk 
National  Foreicn  Tr-^de  Conve.ntion 

Now  that  we  are  at  war.  we  face  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  the  Nation  against  the 
ruthless  aggressiveness  of  the  Axio  Powers. 
The  defeat  of  theje  enemies  Ls  the  supreme 
pu  po.se  of  all  our  people.  In  convention 
pledges  Its  support  to  the  Government  In  Us 
task  of  utilizing  most  effectively  the  entire 
resources  of  ;he  Nation  behind  the  fighting 
forces.  Superior  economic  pov^er  will  play 
a  decisive  part  in  the  attainment  of  victory, 
in  a  war  u'  production  for  backing  up  th* 
armed  services. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  war  economy.  Imports  of  stra- 
tegic materials,  and  the  supply  to  our  Alllea 
of  war  and  other  necessities,  are  of  vital  Im- 
portance. Our  external  trade  also  Is  Indi.s- 
pensable  as  a  means  cf  bringing  relief  to 
frtentlly  nations  to  wh-^m  we  are  so  closely 
bound  by  a  common  Interest  In  the  future 
deitiny  of  the  world.  Shut  off  from  their 
normal  sources,  our  exports  supply  their 
pressing  needs,  and  the  loss  of  a  part  of  their 
former  markets  Is  largely  compensated  by 
our  Increased  Imports  from  them. 

During  a  war  which  presages  great  eco- 
nomic changes,  the  coir-ention  reaffirms  lt« 
adherence  to  the  following  program  which 
embodies  the  fundamental  principles  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  comcierce: 

1.    RECONSTIiUCTION    OF    WORLD   TRADE   RELATIONS 

Reconstruction  policies  should  have  as  a 
primary  purpose  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
world  economy,  by  which  the  individual  na- 
tions may  in  turn  share  In  the  fruits  of  In- 
creased World  prosperity.  Opportunity  for 
private  enterprise  Is  indLspensable  to  any  last- 
ing peace.  This  opportunity  can  exist  only 
If  our  national  policy  avoids  both  Isolationism 
and  regimentation. 

As  stated  in  the  final  declaration  of  last 
year,  the  emergency  measures  so  widely 
adopted  In  the  last  post-war  period  were  na- 
tionalistic and  dlscrlmlnatv;ry.  Trade  bllat- 
erallzation,  barter,  exchange  manipulation, 
quotas  and  licenses,  export  subsidies,  exces- 
sive and  preferential  tariff.^,  and  other  devices, 
were  the  practices  generally  adopted.  These 
prevented  the  normal  flow  of  International 
commerce  and  the  expansion  of  production 
and  Its  Wider  dLstrlbuiion,  causing  a  definite 
setback  In  the  improvement  of  the  standards 
of  living  throughout  the  world.  We  a.^e 
fighting  for  a  peace  which  will  bring  fieedc  m 
from  these  trade  restrlclicns,  and  for  the  open 
door  to  the  rehabilitating  processes  cf  sound 
reconstruction  measures. 

The  convention  reafllrma  Its  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  nondiAcrlmlnatory,  multi- 
lateral trade,  and  expresses  agreement  with 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican agreement  of  February  23,  1942.  This 
agreement  provides  for  early  ccnvtrsation  be- 
tween the  parties.  Including  subsequent  sig- 
natories of  similar  agreements,  and  otluT 
like-minded  governments,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  best  means  of  attaining  the 
stated  objectives. 


etep?  should  be  Initiated  now  to  establish 
the  proper  batis  on  whi^h  these  multilateral 
adjustments  can  be  made. 

A  formula  should  be  agreed  upon  for  the 
abandonment  of  discriminatory  bilateral 
trading  and  the  adjustment  of  uneconomic 
tarifls.  having  { rrp?r  regp.rd  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  standards  of  living  In  the  par- 
tic. p;.t:ng  countries  Ihe  ccnvention  be- 
lieves the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram should  be  continued  In  force. 

2       PLANNING     POST-WAB     POLICHS 

The  ccnventicn  requests  the  Nr-tlonal  For- 
etpn  Trar^e  Council  to  confer  with  local  ex- 
port bcdlfs.  n.-itlonal  associations,  and  trade 
organizations,  and  to  form  a  council  commit- 
tee on  foreign  trade  reconstruction. 

This  committee  should  seek  to  coordi- 
nate the  recommendations  and  planning 
of  b!1  foreign  trade  inteiest,s  concerned  with 
poUcle?  for  the  post-war  protection  rnd  ex- 
pan«^!on  of  r\     foreign  trade 

The  service"  of  this  committee  shoiild  be 
oflcrcd  to  the  Government  agencies  and  com- 
mittees that  are  engnged  In  devising  post- 
war economic  meaf^ures.  so  as  to  utilize,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Government,  the  advice 
and  experience  of  private  enterprise  in  world 
markets. 

8.    MONET  ART    POLICT    AND    EXCHANGE 
STABILIZATION 

At  the  present  time,  the  monetary  policy 
of  this  country  and  of  the  other  United  Na- 
tions, muft  of  necessity,  be  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  financing  of  the  war.  In 
BccompH'hlng  this  objective,  every  effort 
fhculd  be  made  to  minimize  and  control  in- 
flation, for  otherwise  war  production  wlU  be 
Impaired  and  che  dlfficultlep  cf  post-war  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  will  be  intensified. 

What  stabilization  of  price  levels  is  to  war 
finance,  stabilization  of  the  exchanges  U  to 
po5t-war  reconstruction.  World  trade  can- 
not be  fuHy  revived  or  prosper  In  the  face  of 
abnormal  fluctuation  of  exchai  ge  rates. 

Pcst-war  ctu-rency  stabilization  Is  not  to 
be  achieved  by  it.'^elf  alone.  It  Is  dependent 
up'-in  sound  domestic  budget,  monetary  and 
price  policies,  liberal  trade  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures designed  to  avoid  violent  business 
disturbances.  It  depends  alEo  upon  the  firm 
resolution  anc'  commitment  of  a  people  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  its  currency.  Tills 
commitment  was  a  major  virtue  of  the  gold 
Btandard  It  resisted  the  whims  and  preju- 
dices of  political  pressures  better  than  any 
ether  mechanism  so  far  devised. 

For  these  reasons,  we  reaffirm  our  confi- 
dence In  the  international  gold  standard  and 
our  belief  that,  in  order  to  reestablish  post- 
war trade,  tlie  stabilization  of  world  curren- 
cies should  continue  to  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  responsible  Government  cfB- 
ciaLs. 

4.    COVEKNMENT  CONTBOL8  ArFECTINO  DPOBT 
TKAOE 

United  war  effort  requires  close  coop)cratlon 
between  Government  and  buslnee*  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  established  American  commercial 
•hipping  and  financial  Bervlces  throughout 
the  world.  The  existing  structure  of  private 
enterprise  must  be  utilized,  In  the  Joint  ef- 
fort of  government  and  business,  to  maintain 
our  war  efforts  and  our  commercial  relations 
with  friendly  caUoiu. 

Tlie  convention,  accordingly,  requests  the 
Katlonal  Fcrclgn  'irade  Council  to  continue 
to  advocate  to  the  Government  the  necessity 
lor  such  cooperative  eflort.  Those  experi- 
enced In  industry,  commerce,  finance,  and 
transportation,  can  be  of  great  ass-lstance  In 
establishing  simplified,  practical  controls, 
w-lth  the  opportunities  now  given  to  express 
their  views  prior  to  the  Imposition  of  new 
regulations. 

While  agreeing  that  certain  controls  are 
necessary,  these  should  be  such  as  to  assure 
the  shipping.  In  the  most  expedient  manner 


possible,  of  the  maximum  volume  of  essential 
supplies  available  to  friendly  nations.  Ex- 
porters must  not  be  burdened  with  unneces- 
sary requirements  and  technical  regulations. 
Goods  which  are  In  plentiful  supply  or  of  a 
noncritlcal  nature,  and  which  can  be  readily 
manufactured  and  processed,  or  which  already 
have  been  specially  prociuced  for  foreign  con- 
sumption, should  be  shipped  to  acceptable 
cons  gnees  under  general  license  wherever 
possible.  Changes  in  procedure  and  policy 
recommended  by  exporters,  are  now  belr.g 
considered  Jointly  by  government  and  by 
committees  of  exporters  in  order  to  minimize 
delays  in  license  procedure,  and  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  detailed  paper  work  and  informa- 
tion required.  Scnte  of  these  changes  have 
been  ai.nounced  at  this  ccnvention. 

Revisions  In  the  shippine  allocation  sys- 
tem, now  also  under  consideration,  should  be 
mr.de  effective  at  once  so  that  delays  In  the 
movement  of  goods  can  be  avoided.  Regula- 
tions must  provide  for  close,  effective,  coop- 
erative action  by  Government  agencies,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  Involved  in  the  move- 
ment of  export  commodities,  In  order  to 
B.ssure  adequate,  prompt  clearance  of  such 
export  shipments  within  the  full  loading 
capacity  of  available  ships. 

The  maximum  export  price  regulation 
should  be  constantly  reviewed  so  that  the 
price  allowed  for  exports  shall  Include  the 
ct'.stomary  additional  expenses  of  conducting 
expirt  business,  the  increase  In  overhead 
expenses,  and  costs  arising  from  established 
recognized  contractual  obligations  both  here 
and  abroad.  Sales  to  export  merchants  In 
the  United  States  should  come  under  the 
export  price  regulations. 

The  present  regulation  specifying  control 
of  resale  prices  or  end  ure  of  goods,  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  should 
be  di":ccntlnued  as  conflicting  with  the  rights 
and  laws  of  foreign  countries,  and  as  un- 
enforceable. 

Retroactive  governmental  regulations,  af- 
fecting contracts  In  foreign  trade,  should  not 
be  p  rmltted  to  prejudice  the  exporter  or  Im- 
porter when  It  can  be  proved  that  the  con- 
tract, when  made,  complied  with  the  regu- 
lation then  existent. 

New  Interpretations  of  existing  laws  that 
are  made  retroactive  have  resulted  In  the 
prosecution  of  American  firms.  This  con- 
vention ref,'ards  such  action  as  prejudicial  to 
the  war  effort  and  to  production  for  export. 

6.   COVEKNMENT     CONTROLS     ATrECTINQ     IMPOST 
TRADE 

The  convention  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  wartime  control  of  Imports  to  assure  that 
foreign  materials  urgently  needed  by  war 
Industries  are  Imported  In  the  priority  order 
and  in  the  volume  required. 

The  convention  approves  the  practice  of 
relaxing  such  restrictions  as  soon  as  these 
objectives  have  been  achieved.  A  flexible 
policy  should  be  consistently  followed,  de- 
signed to  permit  of  a  maximum  flow  of  Im- 
ports essential  to  civilian  requirements  ajlter 
war  needs  have  been  supplied. 

The  convention  recommends  tliat  maxi- 
mum price  regulations  affecting  Imports  con- 
tinue to  be  based  upon  the  present  policy  cf 
maintaining  desirable  Imports  Insofar  as  con- 
sistent with  domestic  production  under  war- 
time conditions. 

The  convention  commends  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  pursuing  economic  war- 
fare in  full  cooperation  with  importers  of 
strategic  materials,  and  with  the  lca.st  pos- 
sible disruption  of  established  channels  of 
supply  and  distribution. 

While  recognizing  the  necessity  of  Govern- 
ment control  of  foreign  trade  during  the  war, 
the  convention  recommends  that  such  con- 
trols should  be  removed  after  the  war  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
private  enterprise. 


S.    CENSORSHIP    AND    MAIL    REGULATIONS 

The  prompt  dispatch  cf  legitimate  com- 
munications by  air  mail  or  cable,  transmu- 
ted to  promote  the  fore  iin  trade  of  the 
United  States,  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  war 
effort  and  should  be  so  considered  by  those 
making  regulat'ons  to  govern  transmittal  of 
such  documents  and  communications 

Inasmuch  as  the  current  limitation  of 
wcicl^Ls  and  mer.suremems  of  the  Foreign 
Parcel  Post  Service  lmp<Tses  serious  hard- 
ships on  our  customers,  especially  tliooe  in 
Latin  America  who,  prior  to  the  war.  always 
depended  upon  this  pract  cal  and  economic 
service,  this  convention  urges  that  the  proper 
Government  departments  establish  a  system 
of  issuing  exception  permits,  preferably  blan- 
ket permits,  under  which  the  pre-war  users 
of  the  Foreign  Parcel  Service  may  resume 
their  normal  export  shipments  under  the 
limitations  previously  In  effect. 

7     SHIPPTNG 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Is  effec- 
tively serving  the  fighting  fronts  and  lines 
of  supply.  Men  and  officers  are  making  a 
brilliant  record  of  valor,  endurance,  and  sac- 
rifice, commanding  the  Nation's  pride  and 
gratitude. 

The  regular  and  frequent  American-flag 
steamship  services  developed  by  private  en- 
terprise pursuant  to  the  national  shipping 
policy,  have  been  disrupted.  In  response  to 
war  needs,  American  ships  have  been  with- 
drawn from  nonwar  trades  with  friendly 
countries  to  an  extent  which  Impairs  their 
economic  welfare.  Insofar  as  this  Is  Inescap- 
able, no  criticism  is  jtistlfled,  but  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  friendly  countries  ad- 
hering or  favorable  to  our  cause  have  such 
a  definite  relation  to  the  total  war  effort, 
that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  give 
them  American  steamship  service  for  the 
trade  which  is  their  economic  lifeline. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  sklU 
of  American  industry,  new  ships  are  being 
built  with  unprecedented  speed.  In  excess 
of  700  new  ships  this  year,  and  probably  1,500 
next  year,  will  be  added  to  the  merchant 
marine.  We  urge  that,  while  making  this 
vast  addition  to  war  transport  and  supp'y, 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  and  Marl- 
time  Commission  endeavor  to  restore  such 
frequency  and  regularity  of  American  steam- 
ship service  as  essential  military  objectives 
permit.  The  dependence  of  both  defense  and 
commerce  upon  American  fip.g  shipping  has 
been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  American  ship- 
ping organizations  at  home  and  abroad 
should  be  maintained  and  not  permitted  to 
disintegrate. 

A  problem  of  surplus  tonnage  may  follow 
this  war  as  it  did  the  last.  While  lending 
every  energy  to  the  war,  it  Is  not  too  early 
to  plan  for  the  futtire.  as  suggested  by  the 
Maritime  Commission's  encouragement  of 
the  American  Maritime  Council,  with  which 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  Is  co- 
operating. Now.  as  always,  since  the  latter 
council  was  formed  on  the  eve  of  World  War 
I,  the  objective  is  continuance,  under  pri- 
vate ownership  and  operation,  of  adequate 
freight  and  passenger  service  under  the 
American  flag,  to  ail  markets  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  national  interest. 

While  war  condltloiu  necessarily  tend  to 
slow  up  the  movement  and  handling  of  ships, 
there  are  certain  avoidable  delays  the  elim- 
ination of  which  would  add  to  the  total  of 
■hipping  space  available.  The  convention 
urges  the  interested  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  redouble  their  efforu 
to  reduce  such  delays  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum, 

S.    INSt^ANCE 

Both  marine  and  war-risk  In.-urance  on 
cargo  shipments  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
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during  these  days  of  Increased  hazard  for  all 
types  of  voyages 

The  council  la  commei  ciecl  for  Its  action 
In  icqueslln?  the  Government  to  take  a  part 
In  the  Insuring  of  war  risks  and  the  conven- 
tion also  coinmenda  the  War  Shippltig  Ad- 
ministration for  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  arrangtments  that  have  been 
put  Into  effect,  to  provide  such  insurance  In  a 
practical  form. 

The  convention  also  expresses  Its  appre- 
ciation fO'-  the  cooperation  evidenced  between 
commercial  insurance  underwriters  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  in  dealing  with 
th?  difficult  question  of  vessels  missing  for 
unknown  causes.  The  action  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Adminl -tration  in  providing  open-pt)llcy 
coverage  on  Imports  is  especially  commended, 
as  it  Indicates  an  endeavor  on  their  part  to 
furnish  Irsviance  in  a  form  which  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  commerce  The  conven- 
tion recommends  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  extension  of  the  same  coverage  to  ex- 
perts 

The  cor.ventlon  further  recommends  that 
the  Government  facilitate  the  adjustment  of 
all  in.sured  l>)ssos  through  experienced  com- 
mercial underwriters  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment retire  from  the  direct  underwriting 
tteld  and.  Instead,  provide  adequate  reinsur- 
ance faciritles  for  the  commercial  vu^.der- 
wrlters  at  rea.sonable  rates. 

9     INTl:CR.^T10N  OF  rKOTTmOS .  PROMOTION.  AND 
CONTROL  AGENCIF.S 

The  protection  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
commerce  during  and  after  the  war  requires 
dose  Integration  of  those  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  WashUiglon  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
our  foreign  trade.  Any  lack  of  essential  co- 
ordination of  autonomous  departments 
through  a  central  authority  results  In  con- 
fusion, is  prejudicial  to  the  war  effort,  and 
delrlnieatal  to  the  present  and  permanent 
interests  i>f  cur  foreign  trade  and  shipping. 
The  additional  expense,  delay,  and  complex- 
ity involved  1«  an  added  burden  on  our  com- 
merce and  irritates  and  alienates  customers 
and  suppliers  In  friendly  nations. 

10.     FEDEKVL    FINANCIAL    AGENCIES 

Financing  of  foreign  trade  will  be  a  major 
pcst-war    problem. 

Under  world  conditions  of  great  risk  and 
tincertalnty.  governments  of  all  countries 
must  assi.'-t  and  c.xiperate  with  private  en- 
terprise in  industry,  trade,  and  finance 
Such  financial  assistance  as  has  developed 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  Lend- 
Lease.  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company  etc  .  which  may  be 
necessary  during  war.  should  not.  however, 
prevent  the  p>st-war  pncouragnnent  and  re- 
turn to  private  enterprise  and  financing  of 
sound  undertakmg.s  abroad.  In  asM:xrlatlon 
With  available  foreign  capital,  and  with  ade- 
quate protection  of  American  Investments, 
equities,  rights,  etc  All  governmental  trade 
arraii(?ements  with,  and  loan.s  extended  to, 
f<)re,gn  governments  should  permit  of  the  en- 
C'luragement  and  supix^rt  ot  subsequent  pri- 
vate financing  in  those  fields  Provision 
should  be  mnde  for  the  prompt  transfer  of 
funds  arising  from  imports,  earnings,  dlvl- 
derds.  interest,  royalties,  services,  and  the 
repatriation  o'  capital. 

United  States  Government  loans  extended 
to  foreigti  governments  for  development  cf 
resources  and  facilities  tributary  to  our  war 
requirements,  or  to  assist  in  maintaining 
the  ec(>nc.mies  of  friendly  nations,  should 
provide  for  American  participation  in  capi- 
talization, construction,  and  management  of 
new  or  cxpandtd  enterprises. 

The  convention  urges  the  further  study  of 
the  possibility  of  providing  foreign  credit 
Insurance  facilities,  preferably  through  pri- 
vate banking  chanac^ls.  such  as  are  available 
to  the  exporters  cf  other  nations,  American 
exporters  should  enjoy  facilities  in  the  post- 


war   period   equal    to    those   available   to  the 
exporter  of  other  countries. 

11.    LEND-IEAPE    AID 

The  convention  approves  the  war  policy  cf 
reciprocal  aid  and  services  amongst  the  AUie.s. 
in  supplying  munitions  and  such  other  ne- 
cessities as  cannot  be  secured  through  private 
business  channels  Congress  now  has  author- 
ized lend-lease  aid  to  the  extent  of  over  $62.- 
000.000.000 

The  convention  recommends  to  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  continuous  ccl- 
laboration  with  the  Government  In  the  .sclu- 
tlon  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  exten- 
sion of  lend-lease  aid:  utilizing  for  this  pur- 
pof^e  the  experience  cf  tb.e  foreign  traders  of 
the  United  States  whose  operations  will  be 
Intimately  affected 

The  continued  operation  of  American  ex- 
port industry  and  representation,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  post-war  economy  Likewi.'^e  the  preser- 
vation of  American  trade-marks,  names, 
brands,  etc  .  is  essential  and  will  he  of  great 
valuo  to  American  liulusiry  when  peace  is 
established.  The  convention  urgently  rec- 
ommends that  lend-lease  and  other  govern- 
mental purchasing  agencies  recognize  the 
value  to  our  post-war  economy  of  trcd?- 
marks.  n.imes  and  brai.ds.  and  that  they  co- 
operate with  their  owners  in  supplying  t;ocd8 
by  trade-mark.s.  brand-s,  or  names,  whenever 
they  are  specified  by  the  foreign  purchaser. 
Such  specuuations  should  not  be  iitnored  or 
changed.  The  maintenance  of  the  normal 
agencies  of  sales  and  distribution,  and  their 
competitive  and  goodwill  relation.s.  is  Im- 
portant during  the  war  In  order  to  Insure 
their   preservation   in   post-war  years. 

Sa!es  to  Government  procurement  agencies, 
operating  under  lend-lea.se  authorization, 
should  be  considered  as  "sales  for  expert," 
and  should  come  under  export  price  regula- 
tions. Proper  allowaMce  should  be  made  for 
legitimate  and  cu.slomary  expen.ses  Involved 
In  the  handling  cf  such  business. 

12     INTER- AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

T\\e  Interdependence  of  the  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  In  peace  and  war  has 
been  demoii'^trated.  Our  economy  and  the 
arming  cf  our  forces  require  materials  fr<Mn 
the  other  American  nations;  their  economies 
need  from  us  the  sustained  sujjply  of  their 
es.sential  requirements. 

The  ultimate  objective  being  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sustained  and  mucuUy  beneficial 
post-war  economic  relationship,  the  conven- 
tion urges  continuance  of  the  utmost  Inter- 
American  collaboration,  economically  and 
politically,  and  the  continued  allocation,  sup- 
ply, and  transport  of  essential  requirements 
as  a  vital  part  of  cur  war  effort 

13.     AOMINISTKATIVS     MEASL'RES     ArTECTI.NG 
ACRKEMENTS 

The  convention  call.*  attention  to  the  fact 
that  agreements  made  between  nations  are 
too  often  voided,  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  uni- 
lateral administrative  measures  The  con- 
\ention  recommends  that  corrective  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  prac- 
tices 

14      AMERICAN    ASSOC  .ATIONS    OE    COMMERCE    A.ND 
PRODfCTlON 

The  convention  regards  with  satisfaction 
the  completion  of  the  organization  of  the 
Permanent  Council  of  American  Associations 
of  Commerce  and  Production  which,  with 
headquarters  at  Montevideo,  now  provides 
needed  opportunities  for  the  Interchange  of 
views  and  formulation  of  policies  for  the 
economic  development  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  promotion 
Of  inter-American  exchange  of  commodities. 
Congratulations  from  the  business  Interests 
of  the  United  States  are  extended  to  the  Per- 
manent Council  upon  the  successful  results 
cf  it.-  fiist  plenary  .session  held  at  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso,  Chile,  lu  July  1942. 


15.    STANDARDIZATION 

The  convention  approves  the  endeavor  to 
establish  throughout  the  Americas  r  coinpr.^- 
lienslve  acceptance  of  agreed  standard  speci- 
fications as  a  necessary  step  forward  m  facili- 
tating orderly  commercial  procedure,  and 
closer  Inter-American  commercial  coopera- 
tion. 

10.    COMMERCIAL    ARBITRATION 

A  national.  inter-American,  and  Canadian 
system  of  commercial  arbitration  constitutes 
a  complete  hemispheric  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  business  disputes,  and  provides  an 
important  element  of  economic  peace  In 
post-war  reconstruction.  The  convention 
recommends  that  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  collaborate  with  the  American  Arbi- 
tration As.soclation,  the  Inter-American  and 
Canadian-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Commissions,  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  such  other  international 
crganlzaiions  as  tho.it'  named  may  invite,  for 
study  of  the  plans  and  facilities  in  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  No,  2  and,  as 
projected,  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations for  a  complete  world-wide  sys- 
t?m  of  commercial  arbitration,  to  be  ins-tl- 
tuted  as  part  of  the  post-war  rcconstructiun. 

17,  PROTECTION   OF  DIRECT  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS 

Tlie  convention  l>€lleves  that  lc;:al  security 
against  confiscation  is  an  indispensable  bas.s 
of  International  trade  and  investment.  In- 
ternational law  and  municipal  law.  during  the 
past  century  and  a  half,  have  established 
such  legal  security,  under  the  rule  that  pri- 
vate property  may  not  be  expropriated  with- 
out adequate  and  concurrent  compensation. 
This  principle,  adopted  in  the  constitutions 
cf  most  states,  should  be  reemphaslzed  by 
the  United  States  as  a  coi  dlticn  of  all  Inter- 
national cooperation  and  should  be  included, 
as  an  encouragement  to  foreign  Investnicnt 
and  trade.  In  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 

In  thus  reaffirming  its  belief  In  the  value  C)f 
law.  Justly  administered,  within  and  between 
nations,  the  convention  at  the  same  time 
Invites  attention  to  the  practical  necessity  ftjr 
the  restoration  of,  and  compensation  for, 
property  of  American  concerns  and  Individuals 
which  has  been  taken  over  or  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  Axis  Powers  have  systemati- 
cally practiced  spoliation  under  the  pretense 
of  legality.  They  are  deliberately  planning 
for  economic  domination  In  the  post-war 
world  through  the  control  of  property  and 
through  other  means. 

Before  the  American  Government  commits 
Itself  reciprocally  to  abstract  principles — 
admittedly  essential  in  a  secure,  stabilized 
world— It  should  see  that  Injustices  done 
American  owners  are  redressed  by  restoration, 
by  substitution,  by  full  compen?atlon.  from 
the  enemy  It  should  weigh  the  equities  in 
each  case  and  Insist  upon  a  reality  cf  solu- 
tion which  Will  frustrate  unfair  Axis  Inter- 
ference In  foreign  trade  and  Investment,  and 
which  Will  enforce  the  spirit  of  law.  condemn- 
ing confiscation  and  the  misuse  of  power; 
then,  in  the  more  delil>erate  procefses  of  seek- 
ing a  durable  peace,  the  United  States  can  be 
more  effective,  as  in  earlier  days,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  those  legal  and  moral  principles  which 
make  po-ssible  the  sound  movement  of  capital 
and  goods  across  frontiers, 

18.    FOREIGN  PROPERTY  LOSSES  FROM  WARFARE 

It  Is  recommended  that  consideration  be 
given  by  the  Congre.ss  to  compensation  for 
damage  suffered  by  Americans  to  their  prop- 
erty situated  In  enemy  occupied  or  controlled 
territory 

Ttie  operations  of  the  War  Damage  Corpora- 
tion should  cover  the  Philippines,  so  that 
American  owners  of  real  and  persrnal  property 
In  those  Islands  may  secure  coverage  for  lo^res 
suffered  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  b\'t 
without  the  requirement  of  premium  p:iv- 
mcnts  until  the  inlands  no  longer  are  under 
enemy  control. 


19.    TAXATION 

The  btirdcn  of  war  taxes  In  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  sharp  Increase  In  rates 
in  Allied  and  friendly  countries,  makes  relief 
all  the  more  Imperative  from  the  cumulation 
of  such  tax  burdens  on  American  companies 
operating  in  those  countries.  The  malntc-  t 
nance  cf  the  credit  for  foreipn  tt  xcs.  and  the  ! 
exemption  of  earned  income  of  American 
citizens  who  are  bona  flde  residents  of  for- 
eign countries,  as  well  as  special  relief  for 
war  lOE-scs  abro.nd.  are  among  tho  matters  of 
particular  concern  to  Am?rlcan  fnrelgri  trade, 
Th?  ccn\entlon  Is  grEtlfled  over  the  coming 
into  force  ol  the  tieaty  bev.cen  the  United 
Stales  and  Canada,  to  prevent  doubl-?  taxa- 
tion, and  wl'l  welcome  favorable  depart- 
mental and  congressional  and  State  consider- 
ation of  any  measures  to  extend  th  relief 
provided  in  existing  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation. It  cjnmcuds  the  t.nx  Cemmittee  of 
the  council  for  the  excellent  work  it  has  done. 
and  requests  It  to  give  continued  coru'^ider- 
tion  to  tax  measures  which  will  tend  to 
maintain  our  fort.gn  trade  and  stlmplate  the 
resumption  of  commerce  in  th.c  period  of 
rcconstructlcn. 

20.    C.10BAL   AIR  TKANSPOET 

World-Wide  schedtiled  air  transport  of  pas- 
sengers, mall,  and  cargo  wr.s  attained  long 
before  the  war  by  American  carriers,  albeit 
With  fairly  low  frequencies  and  capacities. 
Technrlogtcal  developments,  simulated  by 
the  war,  and  the  tran.sport  demands  of  the 
reconstruction  period  to  follow,  will  afford 
opportunity  for  tremendous  exnansion  of  ot:r 
global  nlr  sen-ice  and  the  extension  of  ltd 
benefits  to  the  people  of  every  land. 

Consonant  with  the  objectives  of  winning 
both  the  war  and  the  peace,  the  Convention 
recommends  to  the  Government  the  follow- 
ing proeram: 

(..)  That  It  make  Bvailable  for  air-line 
purchase,  at  the  earlleJ«t  date  consistent  with 
urgent  military  reeds,  a  sufflclent  n'imber  cf 
pa?senger  and  cargo  plane*  to  enable  %  re- 
sumption or  expan.slon  of  exlstlnp:  services  to 
levels  ess.*ntlal  to  pressing  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, humanitarian,  and  good-neighbor 
needs 

,  (b)  That  It  simultaneously  make  available 
for  a:r-!inc  training  sufficient  flight  and 
ground  porsonnel  to  man  the  above-men- 
tioned equipment, 

(C)  Tliat  It  seek  stabilization  of  safety  con- 
trol, franchise  authorization,  mall  payment, 
and  other  b.islc  policies,  and  Intensification 
of  long-ranpe  planning,  with  particular  re- 
gard to  cargo-transjxjrt  developments  and  to 
every  e3scnt;al  of  the  minimum  sixfold  ex- 
pansion of  passtnger  services,  within  5  years 
after  the  war's  termination,  as  predlcttd  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

21      PAN-AXniCAN    HICHWAT 

The  Conrentlun  note«  with  satisfaction  the 
efforts  of  the  participating  American  govern- 
ments to  ex[>ed.te  the  compl*tlcn  o  the  Pan- 
American  Highway,  by  which  hemUphertc  de- 
fense and  the  strengthening  of  close  com- 
mercial and  cultural  ties  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  other  Americas  may  be  ad- 
vanced 

The  completion  of  the  Alaskan  Highway, 
and  projects  for  additional  highways  in  that 
area,  will  link  North  America  mere  closely  to 
it-;  southern  neiehbcrs,  In  additlcr.  to  serving 
military  needs  In  the  present  emergency. 

2  2.    FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONES 

The  Convention  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
adHDtlon  of  the  New  York  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
to  emergency  wartime  operations  and  sup- 
port* the  further  eetabllihmenl  of  foreign- 
trade  zones  In  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf 
coast  ports. 

23,    rOOD-DiaTRlBUnoif     PLAN      fOl      HAWAJl, 
PUEIITO    BICO,    AND    THE    VIRGIN     ISLANDS 

The  present  food  procurement  and  dis- 
tribution plan  followed  by  our  Government 
for    Hawaii.    Puerto    Rico,    and    the    Virgin 


Islands,  to  meet  the  situation  caused  by  the 

thipping  shortage,  is  cf  grave  concern  to 
shippers  In  this  country  who  have  been 
Obliged  to  cancel  bookings  and  take  losses, 
and  also  to  merchants  here  who  no  longer 
are  able  to  keep  up  their  connections  In  these 
outlying  areas, 

Tlie  Convention  again  reconimends  that 
the  procurement  and  distribution  cf  food 
and  other  merchandtse.  wherever  possible, 
be  made  through  the  usual  commercial  chan- 
ne!s  and  that  every  possible  facility  be  prc- 
vidcd  for  private  business  to  keep  open  its 
trade  channels, 

24.   EDUCATION 

The  constantly  changing  economic  scene, 
due  to  th?  global  war,  makes  active  work  ui « 
the  field  of  foreign  trade  education  of  In- 
crea.slng  importance.  The  program  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Education  Commlti.ee.  operat- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  has  t>ecn  shaped  to  meet  tins 
responsibility.  The  experience  of  the  last 
3  years  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
procedure  cf  working  through  regionai  com- 
mittees, in  order  to  convince  adults  and  un- 
d.  n.  laduatD  student  bodies  throughout  the 
United  States  of  the  vital  reality  cf  world 
economic  Interdependence.  Is  the  most  prac- 
tical and  effective  method.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  number  of  these  committees 
be  enlarged,  as  circumstances  warrant,  beyond 
the  12  now  existing,  and  that  tducational 
effort  in  the  foreign  trade  field  be  amplified 
Uirough  forum  meetings  for  adult  grouF>6, 
r.idlo  broadcasts,  moUon  plcluree,  loreign 
language  classes,  and  closer  coojieratlon  with 
ccmmercial  groups  and  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  educational  authorities. 

Inter-American  education  has  made  gratlfy- 
Ine  progress  The  convention  endors^'s  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  Ahairs.  private 
business,  and  philanthropies,  wliicii  have 
brought  a  large  number  of  Latln-Ameritan 
students  to  the  United  States  for  education 
In  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions,  and  en- 
larged the  program  of  exchanse  scholarships 
and  professorships. 


The  Prepayment  Plan  for  Pott- War 
Purchases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  CAUroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATI\'E8 

Thursday.  January  14. 1943 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  nu- 
merous schemes  are  being  advanced  at 
the  present  time  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  any  excess  funds  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  after  payment 
of  taxes,  insurance,  and  bonds  cf  all  sorts, 
may  be  drained  off  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
possible  inflation.  The  most  widely  pub- 
hcized  of  these  schemes  is  the  one  which 
proposes  to  reverse  the  usual  installment 
purchase  plan,  whereby  the  purchaser 
takes  delivery  after  a  down  payment  and 
then  proceeds  to  pay  the  balance  due  in 
regular  Installments.  Under  the  pro- 
posed scheme  the  purchaser  would  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  to  make  his 
down  payment  and  continue  to  pay  the 
various  installments  of  the  purchase 
price,  but  would  not  take  delivery  until 
after  the  war  has  been  terminated. 

The  scheme  sounds  quite  plausible  at 
flist  glance,  but  there  are  many  difficul- 


ties to  be  encountered.  The  foremost 
consideration  is  that  the  articles  to  be 
sold  have  not  been  manufactured  and 
no  model  or  type  of  the  article  to  be 
bought  is  available.  The  buyer  there- 
fore must  purchase  blindly  some  article 
for  future  use,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
desired  when  tlie  unknown  delivery  day 
shall  arrive.  He  must  purciiase  some 
article  which  today  appears  useful,  but 
which  he  might  not  need  or  which  he 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  when  the  un- 
known delivei-y  day  shall  arrive. 

Under  this  scheme  the  buyer  must 
purchase  from  some  dealer,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  in  business  at  the  future 
date,  some  article,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  manufactured  at  the  future  date, 
to  serve  some  need,  which  may  or  may 
not  exist  at  the  future  date,  at  some 
price,  which  may  or  may  not  be  what  you 
expect  at  the  future  date,  to  be  delivered 
somewhere — and  it  may  or  may  not  be 
delivered — at  the  future  dat.e.  Yet  we 
tried  to  stop  speculating  on  the  stock 
market  to  prevent  the  loss  of  huge  sums 
through  such  gambling,  and  now  we 
propose  to  legitimize  the  blindest  kind 
of  blind  buying  which  may  lead  us.  we 
know  not  where. 

Then  as  to  the  money  to  be  paid  in  on 
the  prop>osed  or  anticipated  purchase 
price,  what  is  to  become  of  that?  It  will 
be  turned  in  to  the  Treasury  to  be  spent 
by  the  Government,  not  invested,  and 
ultimately  paid  over  to  the  proposed 
dealer  when  the  future  delivery  date  may 
have  arrived.  The  Government,  having 
spent  the  money  for  war  purpKises,  wili 
have  to  raise  the  needed  funds  through 
additional  borrowing  at  that  future  date, 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tional debt  and  regprdles-s  of  the  amount 
0*  interest  which  may  ultimately  have  to 
be  paid  out  on  this  new  borrowing.  Tlie 
only  benefit  from  such  a  program  will 
be  to  the  Government,  which  will  use 
the  money  between  now  and  the  future 
date  without  ha\'inK  to  borrow  it  and 
pay  interest  on  it.  The  Government  will 
merely  act  as  custodian  or  tru.st^e  of  the 
dealer's  fimds  until  the  dealer  shall  de- 
liver the  goods.  But  it  will  be  the  first 
time  that  a  trustee  of  funds  will  bo  pf r- 
mitted  to  use  tru.st  fund.s  for  his  own 
benefit  without  having  to  render  an  ac- 
counting thereof. 

To  add  further  to  my  comment  on  this 
scheme.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  editorial  from  Southern 
California  Business,  published  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
x'Hr  Pat  Twice  Plan  » 

If,  In  the  name  of  post-war  prosperity,  the 
Lcs  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  to 
send  up  the  follov.'mg  trial  balloon,  how 
would  the  citizens  of  this  community  react? 

After  the  payment  of  the  new  income  taxes. 
property  taxes,  the  5-percent  Victory  tax, 
retail  sales,  and  other  taxes,  and  after  spend- 
ing 10  percent  of  Income  for  War  bonds,  and 
after  paying  the  new  high  costs  of  living,  all 
citizens  in  this  area  should  buy  bonds  cr 
purchase    certificates    from    the    county    of 


I 


^k 


'  The  people  will  pay  for  merchandise-pur- 
chase certificates  and  they  will  have  to  b« 
taxed  later  for  the  Government  to  redeem 
them.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  Gcv- 
emment  will  not  save  or  invest  the  raomy 
received  from  these  certificates.  The  Ccv- 
ernment  will  spend  the  monej  for  expend- 
able war  items. 
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Lo«  Angeles  which,  after  the  war.  will  be  ex-  I 
changeable  only  at  John  Doe's  for  any  mer- 
chandise that  store  holds  for  sale  It  Is  to  b« 
understood  that  the  county  government  will 
not  save  or  Invest  the  money  received  for  these 
bonds  but  will  spend  It.  for  some  worthy 
cause,  of  course. 

No  doubt  such  an  Idea  would  be  labeled 
preposterous  Few  people  would  see  any 
pro8pt>rity  angles  to  the  notion  and  nearly 
everyone  would  consider  It  unfair  to  Jones". 
Smith  s.  Brown  s,  and  the  thousands  of  other 
stores  selling  at  retail.  Obviously.  John 
Doe's.  Its  employee.*  and  the  Arms  from  whom 
U  buys,  would  have  an  advantage  over  their 
competitors.  No  other  benefit  can  be  per- 
ceived. 

Yet  this  silly  fabrication  la  fairly  similar  to 
a  proposal  under  consideration  In  Wa.'shlng- 
ton.  so  serlotisly  considered  that  It  has  been 
released  to  the  press  to  determine  the  coun- 
try's reaction. 

NO    CnVSTAL    GAZERS 

As  nearly  as  It  can  be  understood  from 
press  releases  and  from  supporting  utterances 
by  some  busine-.s  leaders,  the  proposal  calls 
for  the  buying  of  bonds  or  purchase  certifi- 
cates now.  from  the  Go\ernment,  these  cer- 
tificates to  be  exchangeable  after  the  war  for 
automobiles,  automatic  furnaces,  pianos, 
radios,  and  refrigerators.  The.se  purchase 
certificates  are  to  be  distinguished  from  war 
bonds  and  political  support  is  to  be  won  for 
the  scheme. 

1.  By  giving  the  certificates  priority  and 
discount  features 

a.  By  assuring  their  handling  through  local 
flnan':e  companies,  and 

3.  By  applyliu  their  ptirchase  value  to  cer- 
tain specified  durable  consumer's  goods  of 
the  Installment  variety — goods  which  pro- 
vide not  only  mass  employment  but  hlgh- 
wa^e  rmpluym-'nt. 

As  Angr-lcno.-;.  we  Inquire,  why  should  not 
airplanes  be  added''  It  may  be  argued  that 
our  Government  planners  dont  know  the 
shajHJ  of  planes  to  come.  But  do  ihey  know 
the  shape  of  post-war  automobiles  and 
radios" 

Perhaps  U  will  be  argued  that,  as  yet.  we 
do  not  know  what  aircraft  companies  will  be 
iraMng  planes  for  civilian  use.  Do  we  know 
who  are  to  be  the  future  manufacturers  of 
autos  and  refrigerators  and  furnaces'*  If 
they  are  known  now,  why  should  you  or  I,  In 
considering  our  part  in  private  post-war  re- 
construction give  any  thovight  to  starting 
new  businesses  in  these  lines?  The  future  Is 
already  being  cut  and  dried? 

WH.\T  CHANCE   FOR   OTHERS^ 

What  chance  has  the  aircraft  Industry  or 
any  other  maker  cf  consumer  durable  goods 
if  a  substantial  part  of  our  savings  Is  to  be 
earmarked  for  a  few  or  even  two  dozen  items? 
With  what  will  we  purchase  the  other 
things  we  may  want  after  the   war? 

What  Incentive  will  be  left  the  designer  of 
new  things?  New  products  will  have  a  tough 
time  competing  m  a  market  already  com- 
mitted to  the  purcha.se  of  pianos  and  other 
Items  favored  by  this  plan.  Or.  have  we 
Invented  evcrj-thing^ 

With  what  will  be  buy  new  homes?  New 
fii.niture?  New  vacuum  cleaners?  New 
lawn  mowers?  New  sausage  grinders?  The 
t.'.x  burdens  to  pay  for  this  war  will  be  heavy 
for  years  to  come,  leaving  skimpy  margins  at 
best  for  new  goods  and  services  Yet  we  are 
to  be  encouraged  to  tie  up  what  margin  we 
Will  have,  or  a  goodly  part  thereof,  by  pledging 
ourselves  now  to  buy  certain  specified  articles. 
The  resulting  curtailment  cf  our  post-war 
freedom  of  choice  will  not  make  post-war 
prospects  Interesting  for  consumers  For 
those  manuiactur.'rs  net  numbered  among 
the  favored  few  it  will  assure  an  uphill  fight, 
a  very  unfair  fight,  for  their  sliare  of  the 
consumer's  dollar. 

And  whore  did  we  pick  up  the  amazing 
uotion  tliat  gjvt=imnent  should  help  deter- 


mine what  we  shall  buy  or  not  buy  after  the 
war? 

HIJACKING   BT    'PATRIOTS  ' 

Perhaps  you  are  a  person  who  wants  no 
automobile  or  any  of  these  other  things 
usually  bought  on  the  Installment  plan. 
However,  if  this  proposal  Is  put  Into  effect 
the  purcha.se  of  these  bonds  will  be  "'talked 
up  "  as  a  patriotic  duty  Just  as  War  bonds 
are  presented  today  Campaigners  will  be 
at  you-  over  the  telephone,  at  your  door, 
by  mail,  in  the  cinema,  on  the  radio,  at 
public  meetings,  everywhere.  Thousands  of 
them  selling  automobiles,  radios,  pianos,  au- 
tomatic furnaces,  and  refrigerators!  IXiing 
It  as  a  patriotic  duty!  What  a  manufac- 
turers dream  come   true! 

The  makers  af  airplanes,  of  homes,  of 
furniture,  of  lawn  mowers,  and  of  sau.sage 
grinders  will  still  have  to  hire  their  salesmen 
when  the  war  is  over,  salesmen  who  will 
have  to  plod  In  a  market  with  all  the  gravy 
gone.  But  there  will  be  a  superabundance  of 
salesmen  to  compete  for  these  lean  pickings, 
for  the  .^eilins  of  autos.  pianos,  refrigerators, 
radios,  and  furnaces  will  already  have  been 
done. 

One  thoughtful  businessman  .^ums  vip  the 
Idea  as  follows:  "The  purchaser  of  one  of 
these  certificates  or  bonds  can  get  no  defi- 
nite promise;  no  one  can  promise  to  deliver 
to  her  or  to  him  a  specific  item  of  merchan- 
dise at  a  specific  date.  All  that  can  be 
promised  is  that  if  the  item  of  merchandise 
you  want  is  being  manufactured  at  the  time 
you  want  It,  and  if  the  style  of  merchandise 
available  is  what  you  want,  and  if  the  price 
is  what  you  expect  it  to  be.  and  if  you  are 
still  alive  and  have  not  in  the  meantime 
changed  your  mind,  there  will  be  delivered  to 
you  the  merchandise  which  you  now  think 
you  want." 

WHY   NOT  WAR  BONDS? 

The  proposal  finds  support  In  some  quar- 
ters on  the  groand  that  it  will  "sop  up"  pur- 
chasing power  and  thus  lessen  inflation. 
True.  It  woi.ild  partially  postpone  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  Inflation,  rising  prices — no 
more,  however,  than  would  any  form  of  sav- 
ings on  a  comparable  scale  The  same  antl- 
Inflationary  objective  would  be  accomplished 
with  a  comparable  increase  in  the  sale  of 
war  bonds,  which  will  put  no  prcxlucer  under 
an  unfair  handicap  In  competing  for  post- 
war markets.  This  alrerdy  h.Ls  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  also 
observes  quite  properly  that  the  plan  would 
give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  stay-at- 
homes  at  the  expen.se  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  have  gone  overseas.  "Die  latter  would 
return  to  find  many  of  the  things  they  want 
to  buy  already  reserved  for  tho^c  who  had 
used  war  savings  to  gratify  personal  desires. 

But  ap.irt  from  the  above  the  scheme  has 
one  grave  hidden  danger.  It  rests  upon  the 
fallacy  that  all  financial  sacrifice  caused  by 
the  war  will  end  with  the  cessation  of  hrs- 
tlllties.  It  assumes  that  a  large  part  of  the 
public  can  convert  War  bonds  into  cash  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  to  gratify  every  post- 
p<.)ned  whim.  It  relies  Ufxin  the  mistaken 
notion  that  Government  and  the  banks  can 
supply  cash  In  exchange  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  bonds  represented  by  exploded  shells, 
useless  cannon,  warships  tied  in  docks,  empty 
cantonments,  and  other  items  of  no  economic 
value.  Such  an  Idea  could  bring  about  the 
most  stupeiidous  Inflation  ever  witnessed  by 
man. 

POST-WAK    PERIL   CRE.\TE4>T 

The  real  danger  of  runaway  price  Inflation 
will  not  occtir  during  the  war.  It  will  ccme 
later  when  the  people,  tired  of  the  depriva- 
tions of  war.  try  to  embark  on  a  spree  of 
spending  and  consuming  as  sotm  as  the  fti^ht- 
Ing  stops.  It  has  been  thus  after  past  wars, 
and  human  nature  Is  little  changed  If  the 
owners  of  war  bonds  are  going  to  throw  them 
on  the  market  in  a  wild  scramble  for  cash  for 
spending,  we  will  have  billions  of  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  limited  s-appUe*  of  goods 


and  services.  Price  controls  will  be  dl-^re- 
garded.  If  they  should  still  be  attempted,  and 
all  prices  will  skyrocket.  The  bonds  them- 
selves will  depreciate  In  value  America  will 
resemble  a  small  town  in  the  midst  of  a  gold- 
mining  boom.  This  will  be  the  price  of 
attempts  to  ""monetize  debt""  that  should  be 
kept  in  our  safety  deposit  boxes  long  after  the 
war. 

Some  will  say  that  this  proposal — esti- 
mated at  16. 000. COO. 000  per  year— involves 
only  a  fraction  of  the  war  debt  and  that  It 
could  not  alone  cause  all  the  evils  mentioned 
above.  True,  but  It  Is  one  more  powerful 
force  pulling  us  in  a  direction  we  ought  not 
to  go. 

Lest  this  be  mliconstrucd  as  a  criticism  cf 
the  War-bond  prcgram.  it  should  be  printed 
out  that  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  solidly  bark  of  high  taxes,  cutting 
of  nonwar  expenditures,  and  sales  of  bonds 
to  Investors  long  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  same  enlightened  patriotism  that  im- 
pels us  to  buy  bonds  now  should  tell  us  that 
they  cannot  be  vi-sed  as  ca.sh  Immediately 
after  the  war.  and  that  attempts  to  do  so 
then  H'lll  be  as  unpatriotic  as  failure  to  buy 
them  now. 

(JL'ESTIONo   FOR  CONSIDERATION 

Several  questions  suggest  them.selves  for 
consideration  on  the  part  of  our  thinkfrs  In 
Washington  and  by  some  of  our  businessmen f' 

What  will  be  the  value  of  the  dollar  when 
this  war  IS  over? 

Can  this  be  determined  now?  Will  $1,000 
buy  the  automobile  it  will  today?  If  so.  what 
measures  have  been  undertaken  to  insure  la- 
bor and  other  costs  remaining  the  same?  If 
the  dollar  value  is  se\erely  changed  is  not  this 
plan  liktly  to  cause  public  dlslavor  and  dis- 
trust of  governmtnl? 

Is  money  and  v. illln^'ness  to  spend  it  all 
that  Is  needed  for  post-war  recovery? 

This  proposal  seems  to  imply  Just  that. 
Were  tiie.se  the  only  two  conditions  for  full 
employment  and  properity.  we  would  have 
enjoyed  them  long  ago.  We  would  net  have 
had  to  wail  lUO.OOO  \ears  for  Mr.  Keynes  to 
come  over  here  from  England  or  for  the  Wash- 
ington spendsi's. 

To  what  extent  would  this  plan  promote 
the  cartellization  of  industry? 

Obviously,  the  Go\ eminent  would  not  par- 
cel out  this  busine.'-s  to  individual  firms. 
Government  would  give  the  radio  orders  to 
the  radio  Industry  as  a  whole.  Pools  would 
be  formed  to  distribute  the  business  To 
assure  equitable  factory  distributicn  prices 
and  models  might  have  to  be  on  some 
"victory"  standardization  basis.  Competition 
would  cease  to  exist.  Government  would  su- 
pervi.-^  the  d^ta.ls  of  manufacture  This 
would   be  fascism   m   an   extreme   form 

Perhaps  this  proposal  should  not  be  taken 
so  seriously  But  we  have  had  such  thoughts 
before  Most  people,  laf^t  summer,  did  not 
take  the  »25  000  salary  limitation  Idea  se- 
riously when  it  was  tossed  cut  as  a  trial 
balloon.  Most  people  thought  It  was  too  far- 
fetched to  bother  about.  Wasn't  Congresa 
opposed'     But  we  got  It. 

Congress  and  public  opinion  have  a  hand- 
In-hand  Job  to  do  in  batting  down  harmful 
schemes  while  they  are  still  trial  balloona. 


We'll  Have  To  Feed  the  World  Ajain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF    NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  S:TA"TTS 

Thuri.day.  January  7,  1943 

Mr.    TOBEY.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\  e  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  former 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States,  entitled, 
••We'll  Ha. e  To  Feed  the  World  Again." 

I  am  advised  by  the  Public  Printer  that 
the  cost  of  printing  the  address  will  be 
$202.50. 

There  bcinc;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foIlcv..>: 

Well  Have  To  Feed  the  World  Again 
(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

A  starving  world  must  be  fed  after  this 
war  ends.  That  iias  been  promised  to  the 
victims  cf  the  war  again  and  again  by 
President  Roo.seveit  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  Evt  n  if  it  had  not  been  promised, 
we  would  have  to  do  it  if  we  v.ant  to  make 
a  lasting  peace  instead  of  lasting  anarchy. 
And  we  will  need  to  do  it  unless  we  are 
willing  to  stand  by  and  watch  millions  of 
human  beings  die  after  we  have  made  gi- 
uantic  saenfices  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
five. 

If  this  war  stopped  tomorrow  there  would 
be  mllllf'ns  of  permanently  debilitated  adults 
and  millio.is  of  stunted  children  But  there 
will  always  be  mlliionj  who  can  be  saved  If 
European  civiiization  Is  to  live.  Ihcy  must  be 
fed  And  especially  must  this  be  done  for  the 
cliildren.  or  we  shall  be  faced  witli  a  genera- 
tion of  physical  degenerates  and  potential 
^angsteis 

Ent  if  these  promises  are  to  be  kept  we  shall 
need  to  begin  preparedness  long  before  the 
w.-r  ends  Tliu.  preparedness  means  some 
new  direction  and  new  strategy  for  American 
BgricuUure.  It  means  preparation  cf  supplies 
Vrom  Souih  America.  It  means  advance 
agreements  with  cur  .Miles  as  to  control  of 
world  supplies,  finance,  shipping,  and  admin- 
istration. It  mean?  creation  of  organization 
In  advance,  with  an  understanding  of  the  huge 
volumes  needed,  the  kind  of  food  needed, 
the  source  of  these  supphes.  their  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  and  the  economic,  social, 
aid  political  problems  which  must  be  met. 

There  are  more  horsemen  that  follow  mod- 
ern war  than  at  the  time  the  Apocalj-pse  was 
written.  In  modern  total  war  famine  and 
pestilence  are  accompanied  by  four  new  re- 
crtilts  whose  names  are  revolution,  unem- 
ployment, suspicion,  and  hate.  These  addl- 
tlcnal  destroyers  make  the  Job  harrier  to 
manage 

That  there  Is  and  will  be  famine  needs 
little  dcmon.sirat;on.  Already  148.000  000 
people  In  the  occupied  democracies  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  are  short  of  food:  millions  of 
thorn  are  actually  starving  and  rur  allies  are 
obviously  running  on  very  short  rations. 

The  Nazi's  food  supply  is  sufficient  for 
their  evils  of  today  They  are  working 
hordes  of  prisoners  on  the  farms  and  robbing 
some  of  the  occupied  territories.  But  their 
.Internal  production  will  get  worse  a-s  the  war 
goes  on  and  there  is  less  to  steal  from  the 
subjected  peoples 

In  fact  the  whole  of  Europe  will  continue 
to  degenerate  in  domestic  food  supply.  The 
rcfsons  for  that  are  simple  enough.  Europe 
In  peacetime— and  by  "Europe"'  I  here  mean 
Britain  and  all  cf  EXirope  excluding  Russia — 
has  to  import  l.-.rge  amounts  of  fcxxl  for  hu- 
man beings  That  Is  now  cut  off  by  the 
blockade  except  to  Britain  and  some  small 
amounts  to  the  neutrals. 

On  top  of  this,  under  the  pressure  of  total 
wr.r  field  crops  decline  year  by  year.  Man- 
power and  horsepower  are  increasingly 
drained  to  the  war;  farm  Implements  cannot 
be  replaced;  fertilizers  are  diverted  to  ex- 
plcsives;  planting  is  less  effective  and  har- 
vesting less  perfect.  Also  the  animals  in 
Ei'rope  are  in  considerable  degree  dependent 
upon  imported  feed.     In  consequence  oi  the 
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blockade  some  part  of  the  dairy  and  breeding 
herds  must  be  slaughtered  early  in  total  war. 
And  domestic  feed  for  the  remaining  animals 
tiecreases  because  more  fields  must  be  turned 
to  direct  fcx>d  for  humans — and  thus  still 
mor-  cf  the  flocks  and  herds  must  be 
slaughtered. 

In  the  last  war  the  principal  food  animals 
of  Europe — cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep — decreased 
by  over  70,000,000  head  and  that  is  again 
going  on.  The  invaluable  chicken  vanishes, 
pnd  fishing  i^  greatly  diminished  Tlius  the 
stream  of  animal  products  stead  ly  decreases. 
To  all  this  must  be  added  the  ravages  of 
nri-nie.s  and  schorched-earth  policies 

Nor  will  famine  this  time  be  limited  to 
Europe  for  these  causes  are  also  working  in 
Asia  and  Rusbia. 

THE   MEANING  OF   HVNCER.   STARVATION.   AND 
FAillNE 

It  1;?  ditficUit  for  Americans  to  picture  wide- 
spread hungtr  or  starvation.  We  have  rot 
had  such  a  thing  in  America 

Nation-wide  hunger  and  starvation  mean 
prim  sufferln'.^.  incalculable  pricf  over  wilting 
children,  physical  degcnen  tion,  stunted 
growth,  distorted,  embittered  minds,  and 
death.  Its  lasting  elTect  is  one  of  degree  and 
time.  Adults  can  recuperate  from  months  cf 
undernourishment.  Children  can  stand  less. 
In  fact,  the  undersized,  rickets,  and  the  death 
rate  {.mong  children  are  the  sensitive  ba- 
rometers of  fetarvQtlcn.  Not  even  during  our 
Civil  War  was  there  a  town  or  city  where 
these  effects  reached  one-tenth  of  what  they 
are  in  certain  cities  of  the  occupied  democra- 
cies at   this  moment 

THE  THREAT  OF  DISEASE 

From  all  food  shortages  comes  the  danger 
of  pestilence.  People  do  not  often  die  di- 
rectly from  starvation.  Their  resistance  is 
weiikened  and  tliey  fall  easy  prey  to  con- 
tagions. Moreover,  people  consume  their 
available  fat  supplies  and  '  ave  little,  or  none, 
left  for  soap.  Uncleanllness  invites  such 
scourges  as  typhus,  whiclr  Is  transmitted  by 
lice. 

There  is  another  vital  peril  in  this  question. 
Unle.ss  these  masses  of  people  in  scores  of  na- 
tions can  have  food  and  b^  protected  from 
pestilence  there  can  be  no  social  or  political 
stability  upon  whicii  peace  can  be  built. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

We  had  a  parallel  experience  with  this  prob- 
lem after  the  First  World  War.  In  that  famine 
America  bore  the  major  load  of  supplies, 
finance,  and  admlnlstratlcn.  Except  for 
American  food  preparedness,  food  strategy, 
and  American  Intervention  there  would  then 
have  been  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  human  life 
in  all  history — even  more  devastating  than 
that  which  followed  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
when  one-third  of  the  population  of  Europe 
is  said  to  have  died.  That  America  succeeded 
In  Its  task  is  evidenced  .lot  alone  by  grateful 
statement  of  every  government  in  Europe  but 
by  the  statistical  fact  that  their  populations 
did  not  decrease  during  the  period. 

No  nation  had  ever  undertaken  such  a  mis- 
sion before.  We  had  to  pioneer  through  the 
thickets  and  swamps  of  governmental,  social, 
financial,  and  economic  problems,  including 
human  nature  In  th?  raw.  From  that  experi- 
ence we  can  make  some  estimates  as  to  the 
need  next  time,  the  source  of  supplies,  and 
the  strategy  and  tactics  necessary  to  defeat 
both  famine  and  pestilence  and  to  set  mil- 
lions upon  the  road  twick  to  strength  and 
health 

The  nations  in  Europe,  outside  Russia, 
short  cf  food  after  World  War  No.  1  varied  in 
degree  of  need  and  again  after  World  War 
No.  2  will  vary  in  need,  as  all  nations  In  any 
circumstance  have  some  domestic  supplies. 
After  the  last  war  we  grouped  them  as  to 
degree  of  hunger  and,  for  administrative  pur- 
Doses,  into  four  categories. 


There  was  the  "neutral  group"  of  6  na- 
tions of  43.000.000  people,  the  "Allied  group" 
of  6  nations  embracing  132.000.000  peo- 
ple, the  "enemy  group "  comprising  the  4 
shrunken  old  empires  with  102.000,000  peo- 
ple, and  the  "liberated  group"  of  13  states 
freed  from  domination  having  98.000.000  peo- 
ple. That  was  a  total  of  28  nations  em- 
bracing about  375.000.000  human  beings 

Although  the  positions  of  nations  in  the 
groups  will  be  shifted  after  World  War  No  2 
yet  there  will  be  about  390.000  000  people 
short  of  food  And  this  time  Russia  and 
fhlna  Will  need  be  added. 

In  the  last  war  defeated  Russia,  with 
roughly  140.e00.000  people,  was  famine 
stricken  in  certain  areas.  We  made  an  effort 
to  furnish  food,  but  Russia  refused  relief 
becKUse  the  Allies  stipulated  that  she  must 
stop  flghtins;  her  neighbors.  It  was  not 
until  the  renewed  famine  In  1922  that  we 
were  able  to  assist  her  on  a  large  sc»*le 

Russia  will  need  food  help  during  this  war 
and  afterwaid.  with  lands  despoiled  and 
scorched  by  the  Germans,  there  will  be  tens  of 
millions  to  add  to  the  prospective  totals. 

China's  normal  food  supply  Is  a  bare  sub- 
sistence level  and  therefore  shortage  spreads 
disaster  even  faster  than  in  countries  of 
higher  standards.  Despoiled  and  ravaged  by 
Japan,  she  will  have  scores  of  millions  to  add 
to  these  totals. 

Tlierefore  it  is  possible  to  estimate  over 
5C0.OOO  000  people  will  be  suffering  from  some 
degree  of  food  shortage  after  this  war  and 
that  some  European  countiles — Norway.  Hol- 
land. Belgium.  France.  Greece.  Poland.  'Yugo- 
slavia, and  tlie  Baltic  States — will  be  much 
worse  off  than  last  time. 

HOW   MUCH   FOOD  WILL  BE   NEEDFD'' 

Certainly  the  amount  of  food  required  to 
meet  the  emergency  cannot  be  lets  than  after 
World  War  No.  1.  even  if  the  war  fhould  end 
tomorrow.  The  ultimate  need  will  depend  on 
the  length  of  the  war,  as  that  controls  the  de- 
gree of  the  demoralization  in  domestic  sup- 
plies. 

The  total  amount  of  food  for  human  beings 
Imported  from  overseas  into  the  Eurcpean 
area  during  the  acute  period  of  12  months  fol- 
lowing the  armistice  in  November  1918  was 
about  27.000.000  tons  ( 54.000.000.OCO  pounds). 
Of  this,  between  4.500.000  and  5.0C0.000  tons 
(9.000.000.000  to  10  000.000,000  pounds)  were 
animal  and  vegetable  oil  products,  the  bal- 
ance mostly  grains,  rice.  peas,  beans,  and 
sugar.  There  was  insufficient  shipping  to 
transport  much  feed  for  animals  The  total 
value  of  this  food  at  the  prices  of  that  time 
was  roughly  $6,000,000,000. 

Something  over  16.00C  000  cut  of  tha 
27.000.000  tons  of  food  came  from  the  United 
States,  including  about  2.400.000  tons  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  oil  products. 

Of  the  American  food  which  had  a  value 
of  about  $3,300,000,000.  we  furnished  about 
$2,400,000,000  on  credit,  about  $325,000,000  in 
charity  (mostly  for  children),  and  about 
$575,000,000  was  paid  for  in  goods,  gold,  and 
services.  As  the  credits  (our  war  "loans") 
were  only  about  6  percent  repaid,  the  balance 
of  that  item  can  t>e  written  off  as  a  gift  also. 

Of  the  11.000,000  tons  from  other  quarters, 
most  of  it  went  to  the  neutrals  and  our  allies 
and  was  paid  for  in  gold  and  foreign  trade. 
The  Allies  and  neutrals  also  furnished 
$200,000,000  of  food  on  credits  to  the  more 
desperate  countries.  Of  this,  the  British  fur- 
nished about  $100,000,000,  the  French 
$30,000,000.  the  Italians  $30,000,000.  and  tb« 
balance  came  from  the  neutral  nations. 

PREPAREDNESS  OP  ORGANIZATION 

To  be  prepared  to  fight  these  famines  and 
their  Inevitable  companion  of  pestilence,  we 
shall  need  to  have  great  preparedness  in  sup- 
plies, but  to  lay  some  foundations  of  organi- 
zation in  advance. 
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After  the  present  war  the  CTjriinizaiion.  the 
tactic*,  the  strategy  will  not  dilTer  much  Irom 
the  last  one  There  are  no  new  iiiveations  in 
Inod  except  synthetic  vitamin*,  and  iht -e  do 
not  reduce  the  need  f>r  food.  The  melhodb 
cf  determining  the  supplies  needed,  their 
sources,  the  methods  of  finance,  ol  trunspor- 
tation  and  dii-trlbutu)n  w!!l  be  the  same.  The 
•  rea  of  laraine  will  be  greater  and  the  need 
mere   Intense. 

Advance  preparedness  In  1918  was  placed 
by  the  President  In  the  hands  of  the  United 
SUt&j  Fuod  AdmlnlsUa'.lun.  We  net  unly  had 
grtat  reserves  prepared  but  we  hi\d  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  other  potsible  supplies 
In  the  world  In  October  1918.  wuh  the 
arml-'tice  In  prospect,  I  was  able  to  lay  before 
the  President  an  estimate  of  world  supphes. 
It  showed  a  total  of  about  3O.C0O.0C0  tons 
ol  essential  rtx)d  available  for  overseas  ship- 
ment, and  as  27.000.000  tons  of  It  was  de- 
livered the  estimate  waii  rt'asoiuib'.y  accurate. 
Ten  days  after  the  armistice  we  had  cargoes 
headed  for  the  famine  areas  and  we  hud 
arranged  to  turn  over  several  hundred  thou- 
Fand  tons  accumulated  m  France  as  a  reserve 
lor  our  armies  as  insurance  against  sub- 
marines. 

rOUR    rUNDAMINTAl^ 

During  the  last  war  we  demon.strated  cer- 
tain fundamentals  in  crRanizatinn  to  fight 
wide-scale  famine  that  will  repeat  themselves 
again. 

The  first  of  these  wns  that  fighting  famine 
Is  a  gmantic  ecutiomic  and  governmental 
operation  handled  by  experi.s  and  not  welfare 
work  of  benevolent  handing  out  food  hit  or 
nii:^  to  bread  lines.  1  here  must  be  no  waste, 
no  inefficiency 

The  second  wa.s  that  when  this  ma.ss  of 
hiintjry  people  odd  their  demands  upon  world 
food  supplip."*  there  will  not  be  enough  fats 
to  go  around  on  a  normal  basis  of  con.-^ump- 
tlon  for  everybody  There  will  again  llkc>lv 
be  a  shortage  In  shipping  Therefore,  the 
dlvL-'lon  of  ffxxl  among  nations  must  be  con- 
trolled during  the  emergency  perhxl  To  do 
thl.s  a  lari^e  part  of  the  pureha.se.  the  over- 
seas transportation,  and  the  distribution 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  governments  And 
with  the  economic  pro.stration  of  the  famine 
area,  the  fo^id  must  be  largely  financed  by  the 
Allied  aovernmentfi.  Restoration  of  com- 
merce will  be  too  slow  to  meet  such 
emergencies 

The  third  fundamental  whli  h  d.veloped 
was  that  the  prcblem  divided  itself  Into  two 
periods — the  acute  period  and  the  recon- 
struction p»'ri(xl.  The  acute  period  la.«totl 
about  13  month.1.  from  the  arini.'tice  In  No- 
veinbtr  1913  until  after  the  harvest  of  1919 
This  Is  a  period  demanding  fast  work  and 
complete  controls.  The  .second,  or  recon- 
struction peruKl.  last  time  extended  from 
the  autumn  of  1919  until  the  harvest  of  1921 
Peace  ha  vine  be«'n  made  the  har^•e6t  of  1919 
being  in  hand,  the  situation  relaxed  Indris- 
try.  exports,  and  private  credius  revived  some- 
what, and  we  abandoned  control  of  ?^h5pplng 
and  control  of  dl.strlbutlon.  The  European 
shortage  of  food  diirlne  this  second  period 
was  of  large  dimensions  btit  was  largely  over- 
come by  the  Initiative  of  Eur<  pean  govern- 
ments themiselves.  We  were  able  to  confii-.e 
our  actlvit'es  in  this  period  to  the  aid  ot  those 
governments  still  econt  mlcallv  destitute  or  to 
groups  of  destitute  children  and  others  which 
weak  governments  were  unable  to  protect 

The  fourth  fundanu  ntal  was  that  the 
problem  oi  undernoun.shed  and  diseased 
children  had  to  be  scpimtcd  from  all  other 
questions  and  handled  directly  and  Inde- 
pendently of  Icc.U  Kivernments. 

Tlie  fifth  fund.'inental  was  that  some  In- 
dividual with  great  powers  must  direct  and 
coordinate  all  this  Such  an  operation  wouJd 
be  hopeless  In  the  hands  of  International 
commissions  or  committees.  In  the  Isst  war. 
by  the  appomtmei.r  of  the  Allied  Oovem- 
ments  and  with  the  wil'lng  cooperate  n  of  all 
tiie  countries  bhort  ol  lood,  I  occupied  that 


positkn— which  Is  my  Juttificatiou  for  spK-ak- 
ing  on  the  subject 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments to  direct  and  coordinate  these  mat. 
ters.  I  i^et  up  headquarters  lu  Paris  wiihm  2 
weeks  after   the    arml-tice. 

For  the  Ameiican  staff,  I  brought  to  Europe 
some  kcymen  from  the  United  States  Focd 
Admmistiaticn  and  in  time  added  to  them, 
throui',h  the  (ooperatlon  of  General  Pershing 
and  Adnuial  Benson,  a  magnificent  staff  of 
some  1.600  American  officers  They  were 
worthy  pie-\.ar  civilians  who  had  special 
fckillb.  coun.gt',  and  slnglemmdcdiicss.  A^ide 
from  clerk.s,  no  civilian  rtcelved  a  .salary,  some 
received  expen-ses.  The  Army  and  Navy  men 
received  pay  and  allowances  from  those  serv- 
ices 

To  save  time,  avoid  duplication  and  red 
tape  we  mcd"  as  much  use  ns  possible  of  our 
exlf^ting  American  crpan!zation.'=.  that  Is.  the 
United  States  Food  Administration.  Its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Grain  Corporation  and  the  Bel- 
gian Relit  f  which  had  tunctloned  during  the 
war  feeding  the  10.000  000  people  In  Belgium 
and  France. 

SIMPLITTINC  COMPLEX   PROBLEMS 

We  created  only  one  new  organization— the 
American  Relief  Administration— which  dealt 
largely  with  the  charitable  problems,  chiefly 
children  We  used  the  Eiiropean  branches  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Federal  Rist-rve  Bank  ol  New 
York.  We  s«'t  up  branches  of  combined  or- 
ganiztktlons  in  each  of  the  28  countrio.s  thort 
of  food  and  in  8  countries  which  were  major 
sources  of  f'X>d  supplies. 

Coordination  wUh  the  other  Allied  Govern- 
ments was  worked  throiH'h  the  Allied  Foi>d 
Council,  of  which  I  had  been  a  part  durlnt^ 
the  war  This  council  comprised  the  food 
ministers  of  the  Allied  countries  We  cleared 
many  Joint  problems  through  the  Allied 
Blockade  Council,  the  Allied  Shipping  Coun- 
cil, and  th?  Supreme  Economic  Council 

In  order  to  C(X>rdlnnte  the  diversion  of  world 
supplies  and  to  simplify  the  whole  adminis- 
trative prciblera.  we  divided  countries  short 
of  food  into  four  grotips — that  Is,  the  Alllej*, 
the  neutral,  the  enemy,  and  the  liberated 
nations  We  further  separsted  out  the  spe- 
cial problem  to  undernuurished  children 

The  Allied  countries-  Britain.  France.  Italy. 
Greece,  and  Portugal — comprising  ab*TUt  132- 
000.000  people,  drew  part  of  their  supplies 
from  the  Far  East,  the  Southern  Heml.'phere, 
and  Canada,  and  part  from  the  United  btates. 
They  did  the.r  own  purchasing  shipping,  and 
finance  for  the  supplies  from  outside  the 
United  States  We  furnished  their  American 
supplies  through  the  Uulied  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration as  we  had  done  before  the 
armistice 

Ou'-  European  allies  provided  the  shipping 
for  their  Aineric;in  food  and  we  financed 
their  supplies  through  loans  from  the  United 
suites  Treasury  Tlie  Allies  restored  their 
con.sumptlon  to  not  far  tielow  normal  Their 
total  overseas  supplies  during  the  acute 
peruxl  amounted  to  about  17  000000  tens  of 
which  seme  secondary  part  wiis  feed  for 
animals 

The  "neulral"  group — Denmark.  Holland. 
Norway.  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  — 
comprLslne  s.bout  43,000.000  people,  were  as- 
signed their  supplies  partly  from  the  United 
States,  but  mainly  from  other  parts  ol  the 
world  They  furnished  their  own  shipping 
*n<l  finance  They  cooperated  splendidly 
with  us  in  cxirdinatlon  of  sources  oi  supply, 
and  In  chartering  their  suiplus  shipping  to 
us  On  many  occasions  they  diverted  cargoes 
and  their  o'«m  stockf  to  us  with  which  to 
meet  emergencies  We  replaced  these  sup- 
plies to  thera  later  on.  This  group  restored 
the  consumption  of  their  people  to  near 
normal  I .,  Importing,  during  the  acute  period, 
abt)ut  4.300. XHJ  'on    of  food. 

In  the  ■•lU)erated"  and  "enemy"  groups  our 
administrative    prublems    were    cnormou^y 


greater  than  the  other  groups  This  w.is  the 
area  not  only  of  acute  fariilne  but  o-  eco- 
nomic prostration  and  cur  organization  had 
not  only  to  procure  the  food,  finance,  ships 
and  organize  the  distribution,  but  we  had 
to  do  It  amid  the  chaos  of  revolution,  sus- 
picion, hate,  and  conflicting  allied  puiposcs. 

The  ■iiberated"  group  ol  13  nation.';  with 
98.000000  people  embraced  Albania.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan.  Belgium.  E  tenia.  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania. Czchoslovakla.  Finland,  Georgia,  Po- 
land. Rumania,  and  Jucoslavia 

The  enemy  grotip  comprised  Austria  Hun- 
gary. Biilcana,  Germany,  and  Ti;rkey  The 
total  popuL.tu  n  wa-s  about  102.000.000 

Ddrlng  the  acute  period  cur  orrpn  zatlon 
brougVit  from  one  quarter  or  another  about 
4.000.000  tons  of  food  Ir.to  the  libcrnted  coun- 
tries and  atotit  3.000.000  tors  Into  the  enemy 
countries  which,  added  to  domestic  supplier, 
lifted  the  ration  for  adults  to  an  endurable 
level. 

rooD  AND  RtrvoLtmoM 

Prior  to  the  arml.stlce  all  the  peoples  under 
enemy  dommat.on.  liberated  us  well  iis  enemy, 
were  being  rigidly  rationed  At  the  nrmis- 
tice  the  people  in  the  13  liber.itcd  cojntrUs 
at  once  sit  up  their  own  Independei  t  gcv- 
trnmcnts  in  democratic  form.  Mi^st  tf  their 
ministries  were  formed  cf  revolutionaries  who 
had  been  active  agaiuit  the  eld  empires.  lu 
the  shrunken  enemy  areas  cf  Germany, 
Austria.  Hungary,  and  Turkey  the  old  gov- 
ernments coUiipsed  In  revolutions  a:  d  also 
emerpied  in  democratic  lcxn\<  They  like- 
wise were  controlled  by  men  of  revolutionary 
type,  Hungary  m  fact  went  through  I  revo- 
lutions whilv?  we  were  trving  to  feed  her. 
Most  of  the  former  officials  of  all  these  na- 
tions were  driven  from  o2ce. 

In  these  tran.sformations  and  rcvc'utlons 
the  disciplines,  .'-uih  as  rationing  food,  either 
collaps'Xl  or  nei«r-col!apsed.  Control  of  dis- 
tribution was  weakened  or  nonoistent. 
Every txKly  who  could,  grabbed  food  from  the 
farmers,  bootlegged  it.  and  hoarded  It.  There 
was  at  the  start  some  rioting  and  pllla^jlng  of 
the  countr>olde  The  poorer  people  of  the 
towns  and  cUios  were  for  a  time  much  worse 
off  than  they  were  before  the  arml.'-tice  when 
there  were  rigid  food  controls. 

Thus  H  ct)nilderuble  part  of  the  200.000.000 
hungry  people  in  the  liberated  and  enemy 
groups  Were  suddenly  governed  ty  me.i  with 
little  or  no  experience  In  administration  and 
whose  minds  were  more  fixed  upon  political 
and  ideological  kirus  than  the  hard  toil  e>f 
government  housekeeping.  Added  to  all  tl^.e 
other  growing  pains  of  these  new  denccra- 
cles  was  the  fact  that  the  Communlris  were 
stirring  up  more  revolutions.  Ar.d  they 
found  so  receptive  an  atidience  In  hungry 
people,  that  Ce  mmunlst  revolutions  one  lime 
or  another  seized  a  dozen  large  cities  and 
one  whole  country— Huni,ary. 

SUSTAINING    DEMOCRAerr 

Otir  major  purp<'>se  w.is  to  save  hundreds 
of  mlUions  of  lives  But  food  and  restored 
employment  were  the  fi>urdations  up  in  which 
order  could  be  preserved  nnd  the  completion 
of  the  peace  made  possible  Moreover,  we 
sought  to  sustain  the  feeble  plants  of 
democracy  which  had  sprur.g  up  in  all  of 
these  countries.  We  had  hope  that  they 
would  bring  not  only  frred<  m  to  men  but 
that  they  would  make  the  firm  fourJatlons 
of  la.sting  peace. 

A  wenk  government  possessed  of  the  weap- 
on of  food  for  starving  people  cm  preserve 
and  strengthen  lt*elf  more  erTectively  th.m 
by  arms  Therefore.  In  our  major  opera- 
tions we  sought  to  work  through  thee  gov- 
ernments, even  at  the  price  ol  sur.ie  lest 
efHclency. 

In  consequence,  one  of  our  first  necessi- 
ties was  to  stiffen  or  set  up  a  foexl  jdmln- 
Istratlon  In  each  of  these  new  goverrments. 
To  secure  the  proper  working  of  distr  button 
we  had  to  furnish  to  many  of  them  ex- 
perienced Americans  as  advisors.    Th«se  new 


food  administrations  took  control  cf  agri- 
culture. aH  domestic  food  stocks,  and  plus 
the  Imports  which  we  furnished,  and  to  ra- 
tion their  populations  anew.  We  set  up 
machinery  to  check  them  constantly,  to  see 
that  food  reached  the  people  equitably  and 
sufficiently. 

VNDEP.NOl'RISHED  CHILDREN 

I  believe  that  the  problem  of  restoring  the 
acutely  undernourished  children  was  of  such 
Importance  from  a  humane  point  of  view 
and  so  vital  to  the  future  that  we  organized 
It  as  the  "American  Relief  Administiation." 
Independently  of  all  local  governments,  but 
In  cooperation  with  them. 

The  Icve  of  children  is  universal  in  m.an- 
klnd  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a 
point  where  these  peoples,  torn  with  Internal 
dls.sension,  conflict,  and  discouragement 
could  find  a  common  cause  and  a  common 
hope.  We  set  up  In  each  countiy  a  national 
committer,  principally  of  women,  who,  with 
the  astistance  of  our  staff,  extended  their 
oiganlzation  into  every  ward  and  village 
Ve  selected  the  Initial  staff  from  Americans 
who  had  already  had  experience  in  Belgium. 

The  plan  was  to  give,  under  medical  super- 
vision, one  meal  a  day  to  undernourished  and 
undeveloped  Infants  and  children  In  addl- 
ticn  to  the  iMtional  ration.  Thi,s  food  and 
clothing  for  the  children  waa  a  gift,  partly 
American  private  charity  and  partly  from  our 
Government.  We  delivered  the  supplies  to 
seaboard  and  these  d*. voted  women  raised  the 
m  ney  locally  to  transport  it.  to  equip  and 
condtict  the  canteens.  Schoolhouses.  public 
bu;ldin«js.  anything  pvallablc  were  turneei  into 
kitchens  and  eatuig  places. 

Some  12  or  15  million  of  these  children, 
enemy  and  friend  alike,  were  thus  fed  until 
they  were  ristoied  to  normal 

We  handled  some  175000  tons  of  second- 
hand gift  clothing  which  wns  m.ide  over  by 
workshops  whicli  we  organized  among  the 
women  in  the  d;fTerent  countries.  Mostly 
for  the  w.'.if  and  undernourished  children  we 
furnished  millions  of  yards  ol  new  materials 
and  new  shoes  to  the  value  of  several  mil- 
lions of  dollnrs. 

Tlie  total  of  our  American  charitable  out- 
lays amounted  to  about  $325,000,000.  The  ex- 
penditure ol  the  local  committees  for  trans- 
portation and  equipment  amounted  to  at 
least  this  much  again.  We  continued  this 
work  for  over  2  years.  The  local  organiza- 
tions were  strong  enough  to  carry  on  there- 
after. 

pestilence: 

Originally  It  had  been  intended  that  prob- 
lems of  pestilence  should  be  met  by  the  Red 
Cross  organizations  of  the  different  countries, 
assisted  by  the  American  and  Allied  Red 
Crof  •  organizations.  But  typhus  developed 
on  a  fearful  .scale  along  the  line  of  the  old 
Rus-sian  front  and  began  a  march  westward 
over  Europe.  The  health  authorities  of  the 
countries  infected  reported  to  the  S'lpreme 
Council  in  Paris  that  there  were  1.000  000 
cases  and  a  mortality  of  125.000  every  week. 
It  was  not  the  province  of  my  organization, 
but  the  Rid  Cross  societies,  finding  them- 
ielves  unable  to  cope  with  It,  the  Job  was 
assigned  to  us  by  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Ministers.  As  typhus  Is  a  lotise  disease,  our 
Job  was  to  quarantine  a  huge  area  and  then 
dcIou.se  the  population  In  those  areas.  We 
secured  a  staff  from  the  Army  Medical  Corps, 
some  8  000  carloads  of  delouslng  equipment 
of  the  Britl-sh.  American,  French,  and  Ger- 
man Armies.  The  Job  required  many  months 
of  steadily  pushing  back  the  Invasion,  but 
we  completely  succeeded. 

FosT-W.«  Orc*niz.^tion  To  Feed  the  World 

In  my  previous  article  I  discussed  the  In- 
evitability of  widespread  food  shortage  and 
famine  after  this  war  and  some  of  the  expe- 
rience developed  after  the  First  World  War. 


Tiiere  are  a  multitude  of  problems  to  be 
met.  Many  of  these  will  be  different  from 
our  experience  In  1918  21.  But  there  Is  no 
more  effective  way  to  Indicate  what  may  be 
anticipated  than  by  some  account  of  what 
happened  and  what  we  did  last  time 

In  some  form  most  of  the  old  questions 
will  rise  again.  Preparedness  Includes  an  un- 
derstanding of  these  questions  and  the  meas- 
ures to  meet  them. 

riNANCE 

All  imported  food  to  meet  any  famine 
must  be  financed  from  somewhere.  The 
farmers,  the  processors,  the  transporters  of 
the  world  mtist  be  paid.  After  the  First 
World  War,  American  Government  "loans" 
were  made  to  the  Allied  and  liberated 
countries  covering  the  food  furnished  from 
America.  Some  comparatively  minor  loans 
were  made  by  the  Allied  and  neutral  Govern- 
ments to  the  amount  of  food  furnished  by 
them.  That  ahso  included  one  enemy  coun- 
try—Austria. 

We  had  no  loan  funds  for  Germany,  Hun- 
gary. Bulgaria,  or  Turkey.  One  result  of 
the  war  blockade  was  that  the  enemy  coun- 
tries had  not  been  able  to  spend  their  gold 
abroad  to  buy  things  during  the  war,  and 
they  .still  had  it.  We  supplied  food  agalnFt 
gold  payments,  against  the  service  ol  their 
ships,  and  against  some  goods  which  they 
exported. 

Both  the  delays  In  removing  the  blockade 
and  the  delays  In  peacemaking  after  the 
First  World  War  contributed  to  Increase  the 
fir.ancial  burden  upon  the  United  States 

the  efflct  of  blockade  .'.nd  delays  in 
peacemaking 

During  the  war.  the  Allies  had  maintained 
a  food  (and  other)  blockade  against  the  \^hcle 
of  Europe.  Including  neutrals  as  well  as 
enemy-cccupied  countries.  After  the  armis- 
tice, the  mlMtary  authorities  were  fearful 
that  they  wotild  not  be  able  to  enforce  the 
armistice  terms  on  the  enemy  or  to  lmpe>se 
the  peace  terms  if  the  blockade  were  re- 
laxed before  peace  was  signed.  Tlie  neutrals 
and  Belgium  had  been  allowed  a  meager 
ration  through  the  blockade  during  the  war, 
but  they  were  suffering  a  great  deal  of  hard- 
ships And  the  military  authorities  feared 
that  if  the  blockade  were  taken  off  even  for 
the  neutrals  or  liberated  countries  there 
would  be  leaks  into  enemy  areas. 

After  2  months  we  finally  got  the  blockade 
removed  from  the  neutral  and  liberated 
countries,  except  as  to  some  special  articles. 
But  as  to  enemy  countries,  despite  our  strong 
urging,  we  were  not  able  to  secure  even  a 
partial  relaxation  of  the  blockade  until  four 
and  a  half  months  after  the  armistice. 

It  was  not  until  those  countries  were  on 
the  verge  of  collapse  Into  communism  that 
relief  from  the  blockade  was  given.  There- 
after, a  limited  amount  of  food  Imports  and 
the  export  of  a  few  Industrial  articles  were 
allowed  until  the  peace  was  signed  in  July. 
Tlien  all  restrictions  came  dow-n.  Tliat  chap- 
ter IS  not  an  agreeable  one  upon  which  to 
expand. 

Nine  months  were  consumed  In  making  the 
peace.  This  delay,  together  with  the  block- 
ade. Increased  suffering,  and  stifled  economic 
recup>eratlon  greatly  In  both  the  liberated  and 
enemy  areas.  The  unemployment  was  huge 
and  dangerous.  Had  the  blockade  been 
promptly  removed  and  peace  quickly  made, 
all  Europe  could  have  made  more  rapid  re- 
covery. We  could  have  greatly  lessened  the 
social  disturbances  and  the  burden  upon  us 
to  finance  relief.  If  exports  could  have  been 
carried  freel;   In  our  returning  empty  vessels. 

The  first  lesson  from  this  is  that,  in  our 
own  interest,  the  blcxrkade  should  be  taken 
down  instantly  when  the  enemy  hands  over 
his  weapons. 

The  second  lesson  is  the  need  for  a  quick — 
an  immediate — provisional  peace.  We  cannot 
afford  to  delay  the  revival  of  Industry,  ex- 


ports and  the  reestabllshment  of  private 
credit  during  the  long  months  necessary  to 
elaborate  a  final  treaty  of  peace.  The  In- 
telligent course  would  be  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  reach  agreement  in  advance  as  to  the 
terms  of  a  provisional  peace — recognizing  de 
facto  governments,  drawing  provisional  fron- 
tiers, and  taking  other  steps  to  allow  people 
to  get  to  work.  Such  a  peace  could  perfectly 
well  be  Imposed  by  the  military  authorities 
simultaneously  with  the  terms  of  surrender — 
and  thus  do  away  entirely  with  the  armistice 
period.  Then  the  process  of  reconstruction 
can  begin  at  once.  Arrangement  of  the  final 
terms  of  peace  can  be  completed  later  on. 

The  amount  of  loans  or  gifts  by  the  victo- 
rious governments  that  will  be  required  to 
fight  the  next  famine,  of  course,  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  It  is  not  likely  to  be  less  than 
after  the  first  World  War,  save  by  the  one 
possibility  of  the  Immediate  removal  of  the 
blockade  and  a  provisional  peace. 

communications    AND    PASSPORTS 

For  .some  time  after  the  armistice  the  pas- 
sage of  mall,  telegrams,  or  persons  ever  the 
frontiers  of  enemy  and  liberated  countries 
wa.s  slow  and  uncertain  Fear,  tension,  and 
hate  were  universal.  The  first  need  of  our  or- 
ganization was  communications  and  passport 
recognition.  In  order  to  secure  communi- 
cations. I  requested  each  of  the  governments 
to  lend  us  two  telegraph  circuits  between 
principal    centers. 

All  23  governments  Involved  willingly  did 
so  except  the  French.  C»eneral  Pershing 
solved  this  by  giving  me  two  wires  from 
Cologne  to  Paris  from  the  American  military 
service  lines.  Within  2  weeks  we  had  a  com- 
plete telegraph  system  connecting  every  cap- 
ital from  Helsingfcrs  to  Constantinople  with 
American  Army  and  Navy  operators  at  the 
clearing  points. 

Passage  over  the  frontiers  of  the  liberated 
and  enemy  nations  was  a  great  trial  and 
filled  with  delaj's.  I  finally  app>ealed  to  all 
the  governments  In  the  acute  area  to  honor 
an  informal  passport  signed  by  myself  per- 
sonally. They  did  so.  Such  arrangements 
PS  these  should  be  agreed  upon  and  estab- 
lifhed  at  once  when  firing  ceases  next  time. 

shipping  problems 

Shipping  was  scarce  from  war  destruction 
and  made  more  so  by  the  frenzy  of  all  the 
Allies,  including  our  Americans,  to  get  back 
to  foreign  trade. 

The  Germans  and  Austrians  had  some 
3,000,000  tons  of  cargo  and  passenger  ships 
held  in  their  ports  during  the  war  At  once 
after  the  armistice  we  requested  the  Allied 
military  authorities  to  secure  these  cargo 
ships  for  use  of  our  organization  in  carrying 
foexl.  Furthermore,  with  the  assurance  of 
food,  they  could  secure  the  passenger  ships 
to  repatriate   the   armies. 

The  ships  were  ultimately  obtained,  but 
some  of  our  allies  kept  part  of  the  cargo 
ships-v^aside  from  the  enemy  and  neutral 
ships  we  still  required  Allied  ships.  During 
the  whole  acute  pcrlexl  wc  had  daily  to  haggle, 
beseech,  and  swear  at  our  allies  and  the 
American  Shipping  Board  to  get  the  millions 
of  tons  we  needed  to  save  the  lives  of  this 
mass  of  humanity. 

Our  shipping  division  had  not  only  the 
duty  of  directing  a  giant  fleet  but  also  cf 
maintaining  large  warehouse  facilities  la 
some  20  ports.  Obviously,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems was  to  determine  a  program  to  meet  the 
need  of  each  of  the  countries. 

Inexperienced,  panicky  officials,  faced  with 
heart-breaking  situations  and  fearful  that 
our  organization  might  fall  In  deliveries, 
always  wanted  their  food  all  at  once.  We 
were  forttmate  In  having  able  and  patient 
men  In  our  organization  to  determine  the<a 
programs.  They  Euccessfully  guided  the 
flow  of  cargoes  to  meet  the  need. 

Shipping  problems  will  be  with  us  again, 
but  should  be  settled  In  advance  by  a  fleet 
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cf   appr  ixlmai*ly    four  or   five   million    toiis, 
dtfliiitely  a^f'^.gned  l«  the  relief  ori;an..-aiion. 

CHAOS    IN     INTir.NAL    TRANSPORTATION 

Another  of  the  problems  which  will  arise 
Hgftln  will  be  to  secure  9rme  unity  of  action 
among  the  Mb»n»ted  and  enemy  countries 
The«e  countries  were  derendent  upon  one 
another  for  Inlarxl  transportation,  coal,  com- 
mxjnlcatlons.  nnd  many  other  things  Un- 
derlying and  spread  over  them  all  were 
the  violent  hates  resulting?  from  centuries 
of  oppression  and  outr?gi-.  conflict,  jealousy, 
and  ether  m"n'nl  dlsturhances  that  made 
It  difBcult  to  secure  Joint  action. 

There  were  ju.st  two  pjolnts  of  unity— a 
realization  that  somehow  there  must  be 
unified  action  If  millions  were  not  to  die 
of  starvation  and  disease;  and  a  wllllus^nesa 
of  all  (enemlr.s  nnd  friends)  to  trust  the 
AniTlcans  completely. 

la  the  libcratxl  and  enemy  areas  the  ports, 
railways,  and  cf.nals  were  riemora:i?.^d  by  the 
war  a«d  more  demoralized  by  the  revolut'ons. 
Ten  new  states  had  been  sepiuau-d  from 
the  five  old  empires,  and  Uie  bcuudirics  In 
four  other  liberated  states  had  been  rear- 
ranged. Each  governmeut  8eli;ed  all  the  rail- 
way rolling  stock  and  canal  boats  that  It 
could  lay  handa  upon.  ai:.d,  out  of  prccd  or 
fear,  refused  to  allow  them  to  cross  Uie 
twenty-odd   frontiers. 

The  railways  of  Central  Europe  had  been 
government-hullt  ar  J  operuted  upon  emp.ro 
■ystems.  When  the  empires  cracked  the  rail- 
ways were  disjoined  so  that  to  move  between 
places  within  a  new  country  by  rati  It  wr^s 
necessary  to  pass  over  the  frontiers  of  nelsh- 
borlug  countries. 

On  too  of  all  this.  son>e  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment railway  offlclaU  had  never  seen  a 
railway  before  exctpt  to  ride  oik  one  occa- 
sionally. The  railway  systems  In  s^'Veral 
countrie."?  almost  ceased  to  function  Th- r.-- 
fore.  part  of  our  pr>  blem  was  to  get  the  purls 
optn  and  to  arrangj.  where  necessary,  for 
shipment  of  fot^d  by  rail  cr  canal  across  or,e 
country  to  another.  In  order  to  persuade  the 
diCerent  governments  concerned  to  all<;w 
rolling  stock  to  pass  over  frontiers,  we  under- 
took to  check  the  Icccmotives  and  cars  at 
frontier  points  and  guarantee  their  return, 
and  we  did  the  snme  with  cannl  boats  In 
Kjme  areas  we  had  practically  to  take  over 
cprratlon  of  the  railwaj/s  under  Ame'-icnn 
«nd  Allied  railway  exf^cutives.  We  further 
furnished  experienced  American  railway  pd- 
Tlsers  to  several  of  the  governments  and 
•ided  tho.«e  who  bad  seciircd  litil  ■  railway 
stock  In  the  grab  to  obtain  It  frcm  o'her 
countries  We  required  that  each  govern- 
ment pay  all  costs  of  Internal  Eiiropean 
transportation  and  distribution. 

COAL  rAMI.VK 

Beyond  these  troublvjs.  the  coal  districts  In 
the  old  empires  canie  under  new  govern- 
ments, acme  uf  winch  did  not  need  all  the 
roal  but  d;d  not  want  to  sell  the  surplus  to 
li.ited  lu'ighbors.  In  any  event,  most  uf  their 
nemiib  .rs  did  not  hiive  money  or  excujnge 
to  pay  for  it.  Certain  inipoitant  coai  d:s- 
trlcia  were  in  tlie  gnp  of  blcody  struggies  by 
TiVal  countries  for  their  poises^slc  n.  la 
others,  violent  strikes  were  In  progress.  As  a 
result,  we  had  a  famine  In  ccal.  In  the  grip 
of  winter,  the  aiipp'its  were  insuffic.eni  in 
certain  countries  to  keep  tlie  p«^>ple  warm  or 
to  operate  their  railways  and  utilities. 

We  therefore  placed  American  coal  engi- 
neers In  ehare.e  of  certain  C(^»tl  districts,  we 
established  American  ccal  advisers  in  the 
governments  of  others,  and  we  had  to  nego- 
tiate the  financial  arran;ementB  f>ir  c  >al 
purchases  by  thi:u,e  counirie.s  which  were 
short.  We  had  the  same  problems  in  ni'  v- 
Irg  oil  fri,;n  Himianla  ta  the  other  countries. 
Tue  abHIt.p*  and  tact  of  our  Americans 
brought  b.ick  the  coj<I  production  In  an  as- 
tou.shinj,'ly  short  time. 


One  day  I  received  a  tcUgiam  from  the 
American  colonel  of  en'.;Uicers  In  charge  of  a 
certain  ceil  dLstrlct:  'Sending  $25.C00 
Send  me  that  much  tcoacco."  This  was  new 
In  our  experience  in  two  directions,  bcjlh  the 
paying  of  c;.sh  aiid  the  UiC  of  tobacco  tor 
relief.  I  Incjulred  for  mere  details.  It  ap- 
peared that  Che  colonel  had  found  $25,000  In 
American  gold  certificaics  in  tlie  banks  of 
the  re:l(  n  which  they  had  held  since  before 
the  war. 

"Theie  pcor  devils  of  coal  minors  haven't 
had  a  smoke  In  3  years,"  he  rxplnlned.  "You 
know  a  mint  r  must  have  a  smoke.  We  could 
lift  the  prod-uction  of  this  dls-trlct  by  20  per- 
cent if  we  could  ^'.ve  a  tobacco  premium  " 

We  bouEht  him  the  tobacco  from  the 
American    Aimy. 

BAKTIR    STSTIM    rOR    FOOD 

Some  limited  district*  had  a  surplus  of  food, 
and  thcEC  which  needed  it  bad  no  acceptable 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  it.  Currencies 
were  breaking  down  and.  during  the  stas^na- 
tlon  of  the  armistice,  there  was  little  move- 
ment of  trade  even  hislde  Europe.  To  aid 
generally,  our  organization  furnished  Anierl- 
caji  financial  and  ecouoiuic  adv.tors  to  scveial 
governments.  The  batidling  of  food  and  coal 
exchanfe.s  wir,h  neighbors  mostly  came  dcwn 
to  barter  under  directum  cf  these  Americans 
as  neutrals  in  the  performance. 

One  df.y  I  had  an  app?'^!  from  one  of  our 
representatlviis  to  decide  how  many  egga  from 
Gallc'a  should  be  paid  per  locomo'ive  from 
Austria  Being  siuinp<'d.  I  could  only  tell  the 
man  to  decide  it  hlmbelf  and  to  be  gu  ded  by 
the  age  of  e.irh  We  mcv-d  by  this  barter 
tyst^m  some  600.000  'ons  of  food  Internally 
In  Europe,  aid  millions  of  tons  of  coal. 

PiriCE    AND    ACCOUNTING    PROBLEMS 

In  order  to  secure  the  great  surpluses  with 
which  to  carry  the  Allies  in  war  over  1919  or 
to  meet  lamiue  if  peace  came,  we  had  guaran- 
teed our  Airerican  tarnie"^  ?2  20  jier  biishel 
for  wheat  and  $15  50  to  $17  per  100  pDuncs 
for  hug.-;  There  were  si  me  otlier  minor 
guaranties.  The  armistice  broupht  a  tempo- 
rary choke  In  the  f.ow  of  our  gigantic  Ameri- 
can supplies.  It  came  penlot  s  y  near  break- 
ing down  our  guarantips  and  bankrupting 
the  AiTif'ican  fr'.rmer  and  everybctly  who  had 
loaned  him  monev  wi»h  which  to  produce. 
The  .situation  came  about  hi  cause  fo-.d  pri' ts 
for  thi'  (;fi.'Timecl-b  aek  supphe  from  the 
Southern  Hemi.sphere  were  n;uch  lower. 

Some  ff  tiie  Allies  naturally  went  at  once 
to  these  quarters  for  this  chei»p^r  {(  od  This, 
together  with  delays  In  rerr.ovlng  the  block- 
ade. cr<Mf.d  a  perilous  situation  f"r  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  as  we  d:d  r.ot  have  storage 
caii.icity  In  t.^>e  United  States  to  hold  such 
enormous  quantities  as  he  Wiis  marketlrc; 
while  we  were  settling;  these  p  oblcms  We 
onlv  solved  It  bv  tian&portti:^  huge  quanti- 
ties of  food  to  European  porta  and  storing  It 
there. 

Uliimatelv  the  Allies  had  to  come  back  to 
us  for  supplieo  I  have  no  doubt  the  farm- 
ers' prices  would  here  crashed  hed  it  net  bt^en 
fir  the  miarantets  and  the  m'-.sures  taken. 
We  may  erjxTievre  this  sttuntlon  ag»?in 

A!!  the  hujie  stras  of  money,  quantities  of 
commodities.  Ecrvlces  of  Phips  nnd  men  had 
to  be  accounted  for.  We  worked  out  srme 
.simplifications  In  our  accountlnr^  We  rrr.de 
the  fa.-ne  prices  for  the  various  articles  of  food 
to  cve'-y  nnt*i  n  and  mnde  them  at  a  level 
that  wcnid  cover  all  our  guaranties  and  out- 
lays plus  a  margin.  We  contmctrd  that  the 
receiving  governments  in  the  liberated  and 
enemy  arr.us  would  accept  th?  final  state- 
ments of  a  well-known  firm  of  accountants 
without  question.  In  turn  we  a^-reed  ih.it  If 
we  made  any  profits  from  our  margins  we 
would  turn  it  over  to  child  feeding  We 
were  able  to  turn  over  some  140  000  000  and 
lived  a  peaceful  accounting  life  as  wcil. 


FOOD     TKaOVGH      MONET     EXCHAKCB 

As  I  sa.d.  the  currencies  of  most  of  these 
countries  had  broken  do'\n  or  at  least  ev>m- 
mandetl  little  respect  in  the  exchanres  of 
the  world.  To  accompli:  h  a  multiple  jOb  of 
relitvliiK  our  Government  from  making  loans 
to  pay  for  food  and  at  the  sanie  tme  pet  tbe 
food  Into  the  hands  of  the  needy,  we  set 
up  some  mechanism  of  exchange.  We  ac- 
cepted remittances  thrv  ujjh  banks  In  the 
Western  HtmL-phero  to  friends  nnd  rclatlveg 
in  tlie  demoralized  currency  areas  We  paid 
for  food  In  the  United  States  with  these 
sums,  and  turned  the  fixjd  over  to  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  for  lo^al  currency,  which 
ve  then  tuined  into  thtir  d  )rce.Rtic  banks 
lor    payment   to    the    individual   desiitnatt-d. 

A  Utile  later  we  improved  this  greatly  by 
selling  through  the  banlis  In  Noith  and  South 
America  what  we  named  a  food  draft.  Thl« 
trait  callei  for  a  tpecUlc  number  of  f  ound* 
of  fijur.  lard,  su.ar.  mi!  or  bacon,  and 
upOii  its  presentation  to  any  of  our  many 
warehouses,  we  delivered  tlie  poods.  These 
transactions  ran  Into  many  milhons.  Kivcd 
that  much  in  "loana"  from  the  American 
C»cviTiimeni.  We  made  a  modest  pri  tit  on 
tiie  "drafts"  and  tUined  It  over  to  the  Child 
I-.cd:ng  Division  for  charitable  work — bome 
$2,000,000. 

The  urgent  question  today  Is  to  lay  some 
foundniiOn'i  In  preparedneis  of  .supplies,  es- 
peeially  in  fat.--,  to  meet  the  Inevnable  need. 

lo  unde' bland  th"  practical  problem  cX 
fcccl  .supplies,  requires  a  siiort  d.gretaicn  to 
iiulritional  questions  Human  beings  can- 
not t>e  kept  aiive  or  rebuilt  In  health  by  Ju^^t 
any  kind  of  food. 

In  nuiiition  terms,  food  sht.uld  be  a  bi«l- 
anced  ration  of.  tirM.  cir  boh  yd  rates  (princi- 
pally hrfad.  potatoes,  f-ugar,  rice,  etc  i;  sec- 
ond, proteins  iprinc  pally  ments,  fish.  fheeiC, 
eggs,  etc  c  and.  third,  fat?  (principally  but- 
ter, lard,  bacon,  vrg  table  ml)  There  la 
some  pr   teln  in  the  first  end  last  two  groups. 

The  high-protetn  fcoda  are  hard  to  come  by 
under  famine  cciidiiions.  Anv  laige  supply 
of  meat*  requires  rcfn'.^erator  th'ps.  and  ti'.  -re 
rre  not  many  to  be  h;;d  alt'T  a  war.  fcui  we 
found,  out  of  v.ist  experlenc;?  in  the  Ir.st  war, 
th£t  adults  can  be  carried  ever  erangencles 
on  a  bread  and  fat  di<  t.  supplementing  their 
domestic  supplies  Ine  devcl  )pmi.nt  cf  syn- 
thetic vitamins  makes  this  easier  to  do  but  • 
positive  supply  cf  f.m  is  just  as  urgent  as 
bread.  G.veii  time  enough,  people  will  die 
on  bread  alone. 

Children  must  have  a  supplement  cf  meat, 
da^ry  products,  and  £cme  o  her  protective 
foods  to  a  bread  and  other  fat  diet.  If  they 
are  to  recover  strength  fiom  their  privations. 

For  reasons  given  later  en  we  will  most 
likely  again  go  through  the  experience  cf  a 
shortage  cf  shipping  which  will  rcquue  the 
utm.QEt  ccnder.saticn  and  the  rxcluslcn  ol 
feed  for  animals  at  Itatt  in  the  Initial  stagea. 

In  addition  to  cur  ei:p"rlence  with  the 
quantities  required  lest  time,  we  cr.n  c^t 
some  Idea  of  the  forthcoming  European 
need — supposing  tl^e  we.r  stepped  tomorrow — 
by  msntcting  the  rations  now  current  In  the 
different  countries  as  indicating  their  domes- 
tic .'Ujp.ies  On  this  basis,  to  brli^^  ti.e  sup- 
ply not  to  normal  but  fo,  on  endurable  level  fur 
fduUs  would  new  require  more  than  the  last 
time  At  this  moment  a  rough  e.'-tlmate  for 
the  war  would  be,  for  the  first  year,  a  mlnl- 
mvm  cf  21.000.000  tons  of  bread  graln-s.  rice, 
pens,  beans,  and  at  least  7,000  000  tons  mcFtly 
of  animal  and  vo:;etab!e  oil  fats  This  7.000.- 
000  tons  would  Include  n  jfupplemental  nro- 
pram  fdr  children  And  Russia  and  Chin.i 
will  al.so  require  help  which  Is  not  Included 
ill  ihLs  estimate. 

A  rough  expioratJnn  of  the  food  rescurces 
that  Will  be  available  m  the  w.  rid  dis'lcirPs 
two  pertinent  facts — one  good  and  the  other 
terribly  bad. 


We  h.iv"  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  a  sur- 
plus of  wheat  nnd  other  breadstufTs  sufficient 
to  meet  any  probable  requlremejit.  But  at 
this  moment,  there  U  not  m  sight  20  percent 
cf  the  meat  and  e.speciayy  fat  supplies  neces- 
6a  ry. 

SOfRCES   OF  SUPPL--S 

This  volume  of  meats,  fats,  and  supple- 
mentary food  for  'hlldren  cannot  be  mo- 
bilized unless  there  is  definite  advance  food 
strategy.  The  srituation  at  the  armi.'-tice  In 
1918  was  much  better  than  If  we  had  to  meet 
this  problem  tomoircw. 

The  shortape  of  shipping  In  the  last  war 
ultimately  forced  Britain.  France.  Italy,  and 
Belgium,  and  neutrals  to  depend  mostly  upon 
the  short  route  to  North  America.  To  help 
the  then  180.000.000  people  of  our  European 
Allies  and  their  armies,  together  with  neu- 
trals whose  ships  we  were  pressing  into  u.'^e, 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  under- 
took to  pioduce  for  them  for  the  harvest  year 
of  1918-19  a  surplus  from  the  United  States 
of  about  17.500.000  tons,  of  which  2.600.000 
tons  were  to  be  largely  animal  and  vepctable 
Oil  fats.  Tlie  balance  was  mostly  biead  grains. 
beans,  rice,  and  sugar.  This  huqe  program 
was  far  in  excess  of  cur  normal  pre-Wcrld 
War  I  annual  export  surplus  of  about  5.300. (X>0 
tons  of  bieadstulTs  and  650,000  tons  ol  animal 
and  vegetable  oil  products 

Besides  this  Al  ltd  pro!:;ram,  we  ha  '.  to  sup- 
ply our  own  armies  Men  in  armies  u.se  up 
about  twice  as  much  feed  as  when  at  home. 
We  met  all  these  requirements.  We  did  It  by 
elimination  of  waste  a  id  unneces.sary  con- 
sumption and  by  appealing  to  our  farmers  for 
their  maximum  effort. 

I  may  emphasize  again  that  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  future  problem.  Just  as 
It  was  last  time  is  the  fat  supplies.  In 
the  lost  war  we  decided  that  the  shortest 
route  to  fats  was  the  American  hog.  To 
In.'ure  the  faimcr  against  loss  if  the  war 
suddenly  ended,  we.  as  I  have  said,  guar- 
anteed him  from  S15  50  to  $17  per  l.u:idred 
for  hogs.  Under  patriotic  urge  and  our 
guarantiee,  the  farmer  certainly  delivered 
the  hogs.  Ill  ihe  years  1918  and  1919  he 
sent  an  average  of  CCOOO.OOO  of  them  to 
slaughter,  compared  wuh  57,000,000  in  1917. 
He  increased  the  tuiplus  of  other  animal 
pnducts  also.  The  Canadians  had  likewise 
built  up  their  iurpluses. 

Altogether  we  had  North  America  geared 
up  In  preparation  to  carry  the  brunt  of  the 
Allied  Situation  until  the  s-ummer  of  1919 
had  war  continued,  or  alternately  we  weie 
prepared  to  aid  In  the  Intvitable  famine  if 
the  war  came  to  an  end  With  the  armis- 
tice In  November  we  had  a  large\  part  of 
these  supplies   in    hand 

At  the  present  moment  the  United  States 
is  geared  up  to  supply  less  than  one-half 
the  meat  and  fat  suiplus  of  the  last  war, 
and  the  next  famine  will  demand  more.  We 
are  already  fceimg  the  pinch  of  shortages 
of  this  kind  at  home  as  the  result  of  even 
these  demai.ds. 

Moreover,  after  the  last  war  we  had  large 
quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable  oil  re- 
serves in  South  America,  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralasia, the  Indies,  and  Manchuria  dammed 
back  by  the  shortage  of  shipping.  Japan 
will  have  exhausted  these  supplies  from  the 
East  Indies  and  Asia.  In  fact,  after  the 
present  war  the  only  consequential  sources 
of  supply  will  be  the  Western  Hcmi.;pl;ere 
and  Africa  With  some  supplement  fr;m  Aus- 
tralasia. 

The  reason  for  cur  diminished  American 
supplies  of  meats  and  fats  Is  that  during  the 
24  years  since  the  last  European  famine,  the 
population  of  human  beings  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  about  30  percent  while 
the  animal  population  has  not  Increased 
proportionally. 

Animal  statistics  are  difficult  to  compare 
because  of  several  variants,  but  taking  the 


Fi»c>d  Administraticai  statistics  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1918.  and  lho.«-e  of  the  Depaiiment  of 
Agriculture  tor  January  1,  1942,  the  figures 
are: 

Jan    1.  1918: 

Cattle 73  040.  000 

Hogs... 70,880,000 

Sheep. 48,  900,  000 

Jan.   1.  1942: 

Cattle 74.  600  000 

Hci;s 60.  530.  000 

Sheep 55,  930.000 

There  is  some  compensation  by  increased 
productivity  from  improved  bretdii.g.  No 
doubt,  under  the  present  admirable  stimula- 
tion of  production  and  reduced  civilian  con- 
sumntun.  our  production  will  increase.  But 
even  these  increases,  after  satislymg  cur  do- 
mestic need*-  and  those  of  our  allies  and  our 
armies,  have  no  present  margin  for  the  vol- 
ume ol  fat  that  will  be  required  kr  tl:e  next 
fr.mii-.c,   without   further   preparedness. 

If  we  look  over  the  /est  of  the  Western 
Hemispliere  for  after-war  supnlies.  and  even 
If  we  include  Australia  and  Africa,  we  will 
find  that  their  pre-Woild  War  No  2  exports 
of  animal  and  vegetable  oil  products  amount 
to  le-s  than  200.000  tons  a  month.  Of  this, 
hi  wevei.  the  laigost  part  is  fresh  meat,  which 
net  only  in  In  minor  pait  fat.  but  requires 
refrigerator  ships  of  which  'here  will  be  but 
f<w 

The  fat  part  of  the  problem  will  be  unsolv- 
able  unless  the  strategy  is  determined  now 
end  unless  Western  Hemisphere  agriculture 
is  oriented  to  cairy  it  out. 

The  only  immediate  source  would  seem  to 
be  to  stimulate  our  hog  production  stiil  fur- 
ther And  to  do  this  he  farmer  may  pos- 
sibly iioed  to  be  assured  that  his  prices  will 
not  suddenly  collapse  when  the  war  ends. 
Such  assurances  must  be  given  to  him  a  year 
be: ore  the  hogs  are  ready  for  market.  The 
pr(  duct  cannot  be  carried  in  storage  for  more 
than  6  or  8  months.  If  the  war  did  not  end 
at  that  time  there  would  be  another  loss  to 
chalk  up  agr:inst  the  cost  of  the  war.  Dairy 
products  Will  be  no  less  needed  but  they  in- 
ciea.se  more  slowly. 

However,  a  stimulaved  Am.erican  program 
would  require  much  more  agricultural  labor 
than  is  now  in  prosnect  With  the  heavy 
drafts  upon  farm  labor  and  scarcer  equip- 
ment our  production  is  more  hkely  to  de- 
crease than  to  increase  m  a  long  war.  If  we 
are  to  solve  our  food  problems,  agriculture 
must  be  envisicned  as  a  munitions  indu.stry 
and  treated  as  sue'-.  If  it  Is  not  done  we 
may  be  faced  with  gigantic  failure  after  the 
war. 

Certainly  the  ijihole  question  of  fats  needs 
urgent  consideration.  It  would  seem,  outside 
our  own  pcs-Sibllities,  that  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction could  he  undertaken  in  South  Amer- 
ica They  have  the  feed  and  labor.  With 
Allied  financial  cuaiantles.  they  could  do  a 
great  deal  In  preparedness 

IN  CONCLVSION 

All  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  possible 
problems  that  will  ari.se  again.  In  the  last 
famine,  the  day-to-day  purchase  cf  focd  in 
eigh.  countries  from  over  seven  seas,  the 
fight  for  ships,  their  assignment  to  sources 
of  supplies,  their  prcgiaming  to  keep  the 
flow  constant  to  a  score  of  countries,  the  un- 
loading, warehcusing,  distributing,  actcunt- 
l:,g,  disputing  with  dumbbells,  lustcning  to 
hourly  advice  from  the  well-intentioned  but 
ill-lnfcrmed  and  to  the  prayers  of  heads  of 
needy  governments,  conciliating  hurt  feel- 
ings cf  cur  allies,  coordinating  supplies  with 
them  and  the  neutrals,  and  tempering  the 
ideas  of  military  authorities  made  a  112-hour 
woikweek  for  a  magnificent  staff  of  Ameri- 
cans 

All  this  account  may  seem  dry  and  statis- 
tical But  the  high  purpose  was  to  meet  the 
prayer  of  nations  for  a  chance  to  live  and 


the  cry  of  mothers  for  their  children.  Be- 
yond that,  it  was  the  hope  that  we  were 
giving  strength  to  the  frail  democracies 
which  had  been  brought  into  being,  that 
through  them  the  world  might  find  peace. 
We  had  won  \ictor-  by  arms,  and  we  dreamed 
that  this  unparalleled  generosity  and  serv- 
ice by  a  great  nation  would  set  new  stand- 
ards of  htunan  relationships  In  the  world. 
And  it  expressed  the  Christianity  that  wa« 
within  us.  We  will  need  to  do  it  all  over 
again  as  part  of  cur  effort  to  bring  peace  to 
a  weai  V  world. 


Pay-As-You-Go  Income-Tax  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^L^RKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF    NEW    .JERSIV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Januar-    14.  1943 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  demand  for  pay-as-you-go 
income-tax  legislation  is  emphasized  m 
the  following  letter  ju.st  received  from 
Mr.  Walier  T.  Margetts,  Jr..  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association, 
Inc..  which  recently  surveyed  its  mem- 
bership on  the  subject ; 

New  Jersey  Taxpayehs  Association'.  Inc  , 

Trenton.  N.  J.,  January  13,  1943. 
Hon   Gordon  Canfield, 
House  Office  Building, 

Wa.'^hingtcn    D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Canfield  The  New  Jer- 
.sey  Taxpayers  Association  has  asked  its  large 
m.embcrship  for  expressions  of  indivldu*il 
opinion  on  the  proposal  that  1943  income 
taxes  be  collected  from  1943  receipts.  A  copy 
of  an  authoritative  booklet  describing  the 
Ruml  pay-as-you-go  income  tax  plan  has 
been  furnished  each  member. 

This  is  probably  the  most  complete  can- 
vass of  rank  and  file  taxpayer  opinion  mace 
anywhere  on  the  proposal  which  is  attract- 
ing  widespread   attention   everywhere. 

Testifying  to  deep  public  Interest  m  pay- 
as-you-go  taxation  is  the  continuing  flood 
of  hundreds  of  individually  written  letters 
pouring  into  this  office  in  response  to  the 
request  for  personal  opinions.  The  consen- 
sus of  opinion  expressed  in  this  thorough- 
going taxpayer  poll,  is  one  of  hearty  endois^- 
ment  of  pay-as-you-go  taxation.  Without 
exception  every  reply  approves  the  prcpo.sal 
and  most  writers  favor  adoption  of  tliC  Ruml 
plan  to  carry  It  into  effect. 

Tlie  poll  cuts  acro.-s  all  classrs  of  taxpaying 
citizens.  Included  are  heme  owners,  leaders 
of  local  taxpayer  crganlzations.  realtors,  busi- 
nessmen, professional  men.  finance  RUthcri- 
tles.  tax  experts.  industriallSLS.  civic  leaders, 
and  virtually  every  other  major  class  of  tax- 
paying  citizens.  Despite  their  diverse  inter- 
ests, these  citizens  express  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  is  probably  unprecedented  in 
New  Jersey  where  citizens  are  among  the 
most  alert  of  the  Nation  on  tax  matters.  The 
results  of  the  pell  are  indicative  of  a  power- 
ful demand  for  a  sensible  plan  of  financuig 
the  huge  burden  of  war  costs. 

Typical  of  sentiment  widely  expres.sed  in 
the  response  to  the  pell  was  one  letter  which 
stated.  "Taxes  must  be  paid  and  the  closer 
you  can  get  to  pay-as-you-go  the  l)etter," 

Many  considered  the  plan  essential  to  the 
war  effort,  one  letter  declaring,  "I  think  this 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  things  in  the 
financing  of  tbe  war  that  can  possibly  be 
done."      Another    taid,    "I    heartily    approve 
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of  the  plan  and  fepi  that  If  It  Is  not  put 
Into  full  force  and  effect  literally  millions 
of  taxpayers  In  this  country  will  ro  bustrd' 
and  the  loss  of  inajme  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  so  tremendous  that  the  war 
effort  will  be  seriously  Impeded." 

Said  a  tax  specialist  nt  20  years'  experience: 
"In  my  opinion  the  Ruml  plan  Is  the  best 
scheme  yet  proposed  for  making  the  Income 
tax  a  workable  law   " 

The  present  system  of  findlni?  money  in 
1943  to  pay  1942  taxes  reminded  one  writer 
of  "searching  down  the  river  for  a  purse 
•  •  •  that  flowed  --ver  the  dam  a  year 
ago."  A  similar  idea  was  expres.sod  by 
another  citizen  as  follows :  "The  present  ret- 
roactive system  of  rapidly  Increasing  income 
taxation  presents  a  situation  similar  to  that 
of  a  person  running  downhill  with  cumula- 
tive equallbrial  Instability  The  steeper  the 
grade,  the  greater  Increase  In  speed  required 
and  the  faster  one  goes,  the  surer  and  greater 
l3  the  catastrophic  collapse  " 

Businessmen  declared  "Pay-as-you-go  Is 
the  only  safe  way  and  also  Is  a  businesslike 
procedure."  and  "It  seems  to  me  like  a  sound 
business   proposition  " 

Fear  of  widespread  tax  defaults  under  the 
present  system  w.is  many  times  expressed. 
Said  one  writer:  "Human  nature  belnt,'  what 
It  Is.  any  effort  by  the  Government  to  collect 
taxes  from  millions  of  new  Income-tax  payers 
on  the  pres«"nt  methods  can  only  result  In 
disapp(jintment  and  failure  •  •  •  I  wish 
to  register  my  approval  of  Immediate  con- 
gressional action  on  the  adoption  o{  a  pav-as- 
we-earn   basis  of   tax   collection " 

A  local  taxpayer  organization  leader  de- 
clared; "Our  Association  Is  of  the  unbiased 
opinion  that  the  Ruml  tax  plan  is  the  one 
best  suited  for  ourselves  at  this  time  "  An- 
other said;  "It  Is  mv  firm  belief  that  the  tax- 
payers of  tills  community  will  be  unani- 
mously In  favor  of  paying  Income  tax  as 
we  go  along  " 

Many  Individuals  expressed  surprise  at  any 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  national  leaders 
to  go  forward  with  pay-as-you-go  taxation. 
"Not  one  person  with  whom  I  have  talked 
has  raised  any  question  except  to  wonder 
what  sound  reason  the  Treasury  Department 
Can  have  for  hesitating  to  adopt  the  plan." 
observed  one  writer. 

"The  sooner  It  Is  put  Into  effect  the  better 
It  will  be  for  Individuals  and  for  the  govern- 
ment." was  a  viewpoint  common  to  many 
citizens. 

Since  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  Is  meeting 
such  widespread  public  acclaim  among  the 
taxpayers  of  New  Jersey,  we  sincerely  hope  It 
win  receive  the  full  support  of  the  New 
Jersey  Coni,'resslonal  delegation.  Failure  by 
Congress  to  adopt  such  a  program  may  lead 
to  a  national  financial  fiasco. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Walter  T.  Margetts.  Jr.  President. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF    KA.NS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14    1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Cl.\son.  of  Massachusetts:  H.ale,  of 
Maine:  and  FYlbright,  of  Arkansas,  are 
Cecil  Rhodes  scholars. 

A  one-hundred-bilLon  budget  for  1 
y^ar  is  two-thirds  of  the  as.ses.'-ed  valu- 
ation of  all  the  proF>erty  in  the  United 
States  of  A.norica. 


Hoover  promised  a  car  in  every  garage 
and  a  chicken  In  every  pot,  but  it  took  the 
Roo.'jevelt  gas-meat  rationing  program 
to  do  it. 

The  White  Book  does  not  disclose  a 
word  on  a  half  dozen  positive  acts  of 
war — it  Is  not  a  complete  history  of  the 
pre -Pearl  Haibor  e\-cnts. 

While  45  of  the  minority  party  went 
down  in  the  congressional  election,  Louis 
Ludlow,  famous  for  his  re.^olution,  still 
survive.'^. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  re.st oration  of 
Constitutional  procedure  in  the  House, 
is  the  Speaker's  positive  announcement 
that  he  was  going  to  see  to  it. 

Josh  Lee's  going  to  the  Aeronautics 
Board  after  his  defeat  for  reelection  to 
the  Senate  suggests  the  lame  duck  or  the 
bird  with  the  broken  pinion. 

Repudiating  congressic^nal  action  by 
Executive  order  on  the  $25,000  income 
had  precedent  In  the  lend-lease  bill; 
convoying  was  expressly  prohibited,  and 
yet  in  2  weeks  we  were  convoying. 

Clare  Booth  Luce  Is  capable  and  Is 
liked  by  the  House.  She  can  charge  her 
failure  to  make  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee partly  to  the  announcement  by 
Walter  Winchell  In  early  December  that 
slie  was  "seated"  for  it. 


Speaker  Rayburn 


A  Suggestion  for  the  New  Congress 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
one  of  the  folks  back  home — just  one  of 
the  plain,  ordinary,  common  people — 
come  a  few  suggestions  which  every 
Member  of  Congre.ss  might  stop  and  con- 
sider and  then  act  upon.  That  part  of 
the  letter  to  which  reference  Is  made  is 
as  follows: 

Here  are  a  few  tilings  I  would  like  much  to 
Bee  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  enact. 

Open  tt.e  way  for  a  court  review  of  all 
Executive  orders  and  also  all  doings  of 
bureau.-^ — yes-  -everything 

Word  all  appropriations  so  that  funds  can- 
not be  switched  here  and  there,  eveu  In  same 
department,  and  cut  most  appropriations  by 
50  percent,  except  on  definite  war  phiu'-es. 

Kick  England's  domination  of  our  war  effort 
overboard 

Kill  all  the  crazlnesa  In  rationing:  leave  It 
in  U.rge  measure  to  our  honesty. 

Put  a  midvvesterner — a  real  m.an  — as  censor. 

Choke  off  Wallace's  mouthlngs  —  even 
th'  ii','h  he  is  stooge  for  his  boss 

Quit  talking  about  four  freedoms  until 
they  are  established  here  at  home 

km  off  the  War  Labor  Board  and  put  In 
real  red.  white,  and  blue  men.  and  so  curb 
the  Congrtss  of  Industrial  Organlzaticns 

Give  an  Incentive  for  food  production  by 
removing  restrictions  and  red  tape,  and  cut 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and 
Agricultural  Department  appropriations  at 
least  half 

Best  wLshes  for  good  health  to  stand  up 
under  what's  coming. 
Cordially, 

Henet  C  Ancell. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  AHKANSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Januar     14.  1943 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  followinK  article  by  Robert 
Humphreys,  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  January  6.  1943: 
(By  Robert  Humplireys) 

Washington,  January  6.— The  House  today 
reelects  Sam  Ratburn  of  Texas.  >  what  tra- 
dltionnily  has  be«"n  called  the  second  most 
powerful  cfflce  In  the  land — the  Sp>eakership. 

The  action  comes,  by  coincidence,  on  his 
sixty-first  birthday 

With  many  Members  already  .ncllned  to 
rate  him  with  the  great  Speakers  of  all  time — 
the  Thomas  B  Reeds,  the  Champ  Clarko.  and 
the  Nick  Longvorths-  this  quiet-  nannered 
but  tenacious  Texan  resumes  his  post  under 
circumstances  almost  certain  to  make  or  treak 
his  rank  in  history: 

1  He  heads  a  war  Congress. 

2  On  his  left  Is  a  liberal  President  whose 
nominal  legislative  agen*  he  Is  On  his  right 
Is  a  highly  conservative  House  whose  leader 
he  Is  In  both  name  and  fact  but  whose  Mem- 
bers have  already  made  It  clear  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  them  are  against  the  New 
Deal. 

NO  WORKING   MAJORITY 

3  He  Is  without  what  Congressmen  call  a 
working  majority  there  being  only  14  more 
Democrats  In  the  House  than  Republicans. 
With  the  count  now  222  Democrat*  to  208 
Republicans,  onl>  a  half-dozen  or  so  Demo- 
crats need  Join  with  the  Republicans  to  upset 
any  New  Deal  legislative  prograr^ 

4  Congress  Itself  has  been  under  severe 
fire  during  the  past  year,  with  RATBtiRN  its 
leading  anJ  staunchest  defender  An  almost 
fanatical  believer  In  the  democratic  role  of 
Congress,  he  has  already  gone  on  record 
that  he  will  sink  or  swim  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  this  Government,  come  whi.t 
may 

In  short.  Ratburn  Is  in  the  well-known 
"middle  " 

On  the  question  of  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  there  is  an  unanimity  In  Congress, 
but  on  th?  dome.-tlc  front  and  on  pc>st-war 
policies  the  differences  are  sharp  and  bitter. 

Crux  of  the  picture  Is  the  part  some  50  to 
75  conservative  Democrats  mostly  Southern- 
ers, are  gome  to  play  Their  leader.  Repre- 
sentative Gr.Nt  Cox.  of  Georgia,  has  already 
made  a  speech  in  the  House  proposing  "coal- 
escence" with  Republicans 

RAYUURN  S   rOLLOW^N0  BIO 

House  Members  rate  Rayburn  s  personal 
popularity  with  his  southern  collcak,ue8  as 
the  one  thing  that  may  save  much  of  any 
domestic  program  the  President  mTy  ad- 
vance Cox.  altliough  he  differs  with  the 
Speaker  on  much  Is  one  of  Rayburn's  clos- 
est friends  and  ha*,  repeatedly  pledged  his 
"devotion"   to  the   man   occupying   the  chulr. 

Although  It  Is  not  likely  to  result  In  many 
votes  for  New  Deal  Icg.slatlon.  RAYBt-TiN  also 
has  a  considerable  following  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  Twice  during  the 
past  year.  House  Republican  L<»ader  Jc«eph 
Martin  took  the  floor  to  laud  the  Speaker, 
terming  him  "one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
the  era  " 

As  With  Members  of  Congress.  Rayburn's 
relations  with  President  Roosevelt  have  al- 
ways been  on  a  steadfast  basis  HaMne  an 
abhorrence  of  effusiveness,  and  being  a  dev- 


otee of  the  unadorned  truth  the  Speaker 
has  neve,  been  less  than  plalntalklng  in  his 
frequent  conferences  at  the  White  House. 
There  are  numerous  Incidents,  notes,  and 
public  statements  that  attest  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's regard  for  his  principal  legislative 
lieutenant. 

"1    LOVE    THE    HOUSE" 

Of  his  61  years.  Rayburn  has  devoted  37 
of  them  to  a  Ugislative  career.  Born  of 
humble  parents,  reared  en  a  meager,  little 
Texas  cotton  farm,  and  educated  on  a  "two- 
teacher  '  country  school  basis,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives  at 
24.  was  Fpeaker  at  29.  and  a  Member  of 
Congress  at  31.  He  has  been  In  Congress 
ever   since 

Making  one  of  his  rare  speeches  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Seventy-f-eventh  Ctngres-s, 
the  bachelor  Ravfurn  stated  his  cictd  In 
the  following  measured  words: 

"I  love   the   House  of   Representatives. 

"I  am  proud  of  Us  accomplishments. 

'I  am  proud  of  its  membership 

"To  these  of  \ou  who  will  be  with  me  In 
the  next  session.  1  say  that  It  will  be  my 
unwavering  ambition  to  protect  the  honor, 
the  prerogatives,  and  the  peters  of  the 
House   of   Representatives  " 

And  with  characteristic  abruptness,  he  sat 
down. 


The  Destruction  of  the  Dairymen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
the  dairy  farmers  in  my  Slate  think 
about  the  way  the  milk  situation  is  being 
handled  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
hnter  of  Gerald  C.  Pullam.  which  1  have 
leceived,  and  which  I  insert  herein  under 
my  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

West  View  Farms. 
Randulpli  Center.  Vt..  January  0.  1943. 
Hon    CUAS    A   Plumlet, 

Co'.j;rfS5  of  the  United  States,  House  of 
Repreaentatnes.     Vr'ashington .   D    C. 

Honorable  Sir:  On  April  1st.  unless  s jme- 
one  does  stimetlung  to  prevent.  48  creamcnea 
In  New  England  are  to  be  closed  by  orders 
from  Washington  The  power,  so  we  aie  told. 
IS  given  by  F  D  to  WicKard  and  he  m  turn 
to  Samuel  Tator.  nr.lk  administrator  of  Bos- 
ton These  cr»amerie5  are  all  doing  business 
and  have  built,  and  some  of  them  Govern- 
ment financtd.  to  take  car?  of  the  milk 
business  of  New  England.  No  man  or  com- 
pany wants  their  plant  closed  -lO  the  dic- 
tator decides  which  to  close. 

Is  this  giving  us  protection,  uider  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  free 
business   and  free  enterprise? 

They  claim  this  is  a  measure  to  save  tires 
and  manpower  but  it  looks  as  though  it  was 
Just  a  blind  to  control  Everything  that  has 
happened  m  Washington  since  1932  has  been 
under  stress  (jI  an  emergency  but  he  was  not 
smart  enc  ugh  to  see  we  needed  rubber  and 
pipe  lines  to  llie  east  coast  and  strong  pro- 
tection in  our  Pacific  possessions. 

We  farmers  save  manpower  by  working  12 
to  14  hours  a  day  7  da\s  a  week  and  yet  he 
tries  to  tell  us  what  we  are  to  raise,  where 
we  shall  sell,  and  what  we  shall  get  for  It. 
The  future  will  tell  il  he  wins.  We  remem- 
ber his  program  to  curtail  production:  tax- 
ing hogs,  killing  little  pigs,  destroying  cot- 


ton; In  fact,  destroying  everything  truly 
American.  If  they  can  tell  us  who  shall  stay 
in  business  and  who  must  get  out  they  will 
soon  tell  us  where  to  go  to  church  and  when. 

If  Congress  has  delegated  any  such  power 
to  Roosevelt  and  his  gang  It  Is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  take   that  power  away  and  at  once. 

It  has  been  publicly  stated  within  a  few 
days  that  this  administration  Is  intending 
to  establish  a  dictatorship  here  and  If  they 
can  do  this  to  the  milk  Industry  of  New 
England  they  have  it  established  now.  The 
next  thing  In  line  will  be  to  send  you  men 
hom.e  or  to  the  firing  squad  as  in  Germany 

Please  get  at  the  bottom  of   this  at  once 
and  let  me  know  what  we  must  expect. 
Very    truly   yours. 

CiERAIX     C      Ftn-LAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  morning  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  A.  Leroy  Smith, 
secretary  cf  the  Vermont  Dairymen,  en- 
closing: copy  of  a  letter  they  sent  to  the 
Regional  Office,  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, Boston.   Ma.'=s.,  which   I   here 

insert; 

January  7,  1943 

Region  At  Oftke 

Office  of  Prkf  Administration, 

Boston.  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  A  committee  representing  a 
majority  ol  the  milk  markets  of  Vermont 
have  today  con.'=idtred  the  serujus  conditions 
which  milk  distributors  m  the  State  are  now 
facing,  and  have  lurnished  your  representa- 
tive, Mr  C.  P  Smith.  Jr  .  with  figures  for 
your  consideration. 

It  has  been  clearly  brought  out  that  it  is 
Imperative  that  ceiling  prices  be  raised  in 
order  to  prevent  furtlur  seiious  diversion  of 
milk  from  Vermont  markets. 

Recognizing  that  the  relief  recently  given 
is  nut  sufficient,  we  request  that  the  Regional 
Office  of  Price  Administration  send  a  repre- 
sentative. With  power  to  act,  to  meet  with 
this  committee  within  1  week  to  establish 
ceiling  prices  which  will  enable  Vermont  dis- 
tributors to  meet  Boston  and  New  York  pro- 
ducer prices  and  thus  insure  an  adequate 
volume  of  milk  for  Vermont  towns  and  cities. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Signed:  Ernest  H  Bancroft,  Barre  Vt  ; 
Richard  H  Hall.  Bennington.  Vt  ; 
Howard  E  Wilcox.  Manchester.  Vt.; 
Fred  C  Fiske.  Burlington  Vt  :  The 
Hill  Farm.  G  S  Rand,  manager. 
St  Albans.  Vt  ;  Kemper  F  Pea- 
body,  St.  Albans.  Vt  ;  A  R  White. 
Burlington.  Vt  ;  William  J  Burke. 
R  D.  1.  Rutland.  Vt  ;  Fred  W. 
Knowlton,  St  Johnsbury,  Vt  :  N. 
T.  Scott.  Newport,  Vt  ;  I.  H  Buck, 
White  River  Junction,  Vt  .  Willard 
C  Arms.  Burlington.  Vt  ;  A  Leroy 
Smith,  Barre.  Vt  ;  G  E  Fleming, 
St.  Johnsbury.  Vt  :  O.  A  Thomas. 
Rutland,  Vt  ;  A  B  Edwards.  Bur- 
lington. Vt. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  In  this  connection  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  say  that, 
while  the  President  appeals  to  the  farm- 
ers to  produce  more  food,  his  bureaucrats 
make  it  impossible.  The  farmer  is  for- 
bidden to  plant  or  sow  or  reap,  except 
under  certain  prohibitive  regulations. 
They  make  a  rule  one  day  and  send  out 
a  r:-gulation  the  next  day  canceling  the 
rule,  they  practically  prohibit  the  use 
of  gas  and  trucks  by  the  farmers;  they 
clo.se  creameries,  while  the  supply  of  milk 
dwindles,  the  price  of  butter  soars,  and 
it  becomes  a  scarcity ;  they  force  the  .sale 
of  dairy  herds  for  beef;  the  price  of  beef 
reaches  such  figures  that  nobody  can  buy 
it;  they  wake  up  when  too  late,  to  find 
that  they  have  taken  the  essential  men 
from  the  farms,  men  absolutely  necessary 


to  the  production  of  food,  a  primary 
weapon  of  war. 

This  administration  has  done  about 
everything  that  could  be  done  to  destroy 
little  business  and  the  individual  farmer, 
and  behind  that  program  stands  the 
sinister  program  of  the  socializat'.cn  and 
centralization  these  bureaucrats  have 
hoped  to  accomplish. 

All  the  bureaucrats'  talk  amounts  to 
nothing,  for  what  they  have  done  speaks 
louder  than  any  honeyed  words  of  theirs. 
Thanks  to  this  mismanagement  we  are 
in  an  awful  mess  economically  and  in- 
ternally. The  responsibility  for  it  all 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Its  bureaucrats  and  those 
misguided,  coat-tail  hanging  rubber- 
stamp  Membeis  of  Contzress,  most  of 
whom  today  are  convinced  of  the  error 
of  their  way.  This  will  be  evidenced 
later  in  this  Seveiily-eighth  Congress, 
we  hope. 


To  Make  the  0.  P.  A.  Effective 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  ihe  following  editorial 
from  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1943,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very 
pertinent  to  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  at  the  pre.sent  time: 

Greater  authority  must  be  vested  in  the 
State  directors  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration if  the  price-control  structure  which 
has  spread  out  from  Washington  Is  to  work 
with  any  degree  of  success 

Reno  and  Nevada  are  entirely  conscious  of 
this  need  The  milk  situation,  which  has  been 
a  problem  for  weeks,  could  have  been  solved 
quickly  and  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  if 
the  Nevada  Office  of  Price  Administration 
office  had  been  granted  the  authority  to  make 
a  proper  settlement.  Instead,  the  problem 
must  be  referred  to  a  regional  office  in  San 
Francisco,  and  then,  mere  than  likely,  sent 
on  to  Washington  for  a  final  study 

This  givec  rise  to  the  question:  What  does 
a  regional  OfHce  of  Price  Administration  ex- 
ecutive in  San  Francisco,  (jr  a  general  Office 
of  Price  Administration  executive  in  Wash- 
ington, know  about  economic  conditions  In 
Nevada? 

Competent  men  were  selected  to  serve  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  Nevada,  and 
It  is  Eaf3  to  assume  that  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  State  directors  and  their  top  assist- 
ants are  men  who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
communities  and  State  at  heart.  But  they 
are  handicapped  and  smothered  under  a  maze 
of  regulations  from  which  there  has  been  no 
escape  so  far. 

If  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  Is  to 
become  an  effective  force.  State  directors  must 
be  given  power  to  settle  problems  within  their 
own  State,  and  the  scope  of  control  over  prod- 
ucts must  be  limited  to  the  basic  items  affect- 
ing increased  cost  of  living  It  is  folly  to 
believe  that  any  effective  control  can  be  ex- 
ercised over  the  thousands  of  items  which 
the  ambitious  program  stemming  from  Wash- 
ington now  seeks  to  include  A  slmpilfJetl 
program  can  be  made  to  work  If  authority  i« 
given  the  State  directors. 
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Problems  of  American  Small  Business 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  ca;  ik>rni.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPUESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14    1943 

Mr.  ROLFH.  Mt.  Speaker,  the  House 
S'-Iect  Committed'  on  Small  Business  un- 
ri»r  chairmanship  cf  Representative 
Wright  Patm\n  is  doing  a  splendid  job. 
The  Patmaii  committee,  In  conntclion 
With  a  similar  Senate  committee  under 
chairmanship  of  Senator  James  E.  Mur- 
ray, sponsored  legislation  our  of  which 
has  come  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration. 

Next  week,  on  January  19.  20,  and  21. 
1943.  puisuant  to  a  call  from  Chairman 
James  E.  Mtrray.  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  to  Stiuiy  Problems  of  Amer- 
ican Small  Buhine.s.N  v-iH  hold  a  confer- 
ence in  the  Senate  OfBce  Building  This 
conference  is  for  retailers  and  whole- 
salers. The  California  Ri'tail  Grocers 
and  M'rcliants  As.sociation.  Ltd..  with 
head  office  In  my  district  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, addres.sed  a  lett(>r,  under  date  of 
January  4.  1943.  to  Senator  Murray  out- 
lining the  association's  ideas.  The  let- 
ter clearly  sets  forth  several  problems 
affecting  the  Pacific  Coast  and  I  submit 
It  herewith: 

Cat  rroRNiA  Retaii   CJrcxers 
AND   Mfrch^nts   Association.    Ltd  . 

San  francu^co    January  4.  1943 
Hon   James  E   Mukrav. 

Chairman.  Special  Committee  to  Study 
Prohlevi^  <>/  Arfiencun  Small  Business, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Wa:.nittgton.  D  C 
Dear  Sir  It  U  our  understanding  that  the 
Special  Senate  Cc>mmiitee  on  bmall  Bu?lne!-s 
is  calling  a  conlerence  for  retailers  and 
wholesalers  Interested,  on  January  19.  20  2\, 
1943,  to  consider  certain  qU€stlon.s  ut  pri- 
mary Importaiice  to  our  people  here  on  the 
Pacific  coast  Inasmui  h  tis  It  will  not  De 
posftlble  to  have  a  represientative  at  this 
meeting.  1  am  subinlttins;  some  ot  the  tacts 
relating  to  the  qne-tlons  v.hkh  we  trust  will 
be  helpful  In  aidl:;i;  small  business  In  meet- 
ing the  present  situation  under  war  condi- 
tions. 

Question  1:  Govemment  policy  relative  to 
meeting  essential  civilian  requirements  for 
gooda  and  manpower: 

The  PaciUc  coast  area  offers  many  dif- 
ferent situations  that  do  not  exist  anywhere 
else  in  the  Unitrd  States,  especially  when  we 
take  into  con.-iideration  climatic  conditions, 
production,  and  Increased  population  At 
the  present  time  California  has  an  Increase 
In  population  of  approximately  2.COO.C00. 
when  we  Include  the  armed  forct-s  moving  in 
and  out  and  around  this  State  This  natu- 
rally has  caused  an  added  drain  on  the  fo(xl 
Industry,  seriously  atletting  the  stocks  of 
both  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  many  of  the  communities 
where  defense  Industries  have  caused  an  ab- 
normal Increajie  in  population,  we  are  now 
confronted  with  a  tremendous  Incrtaiie  in 
volume  of  business  but  a  material  reduction 
based  on  normt!   purchases 

In  order  to  make  cur  position  clear,  we 
cite  several  specific  Instances: 

We  have  a  case  of  a  retail  grocer  In  the  city 
of  Richmond,  located  clnse  to  large  Kaiser 
shipbuilding  plants.    Thi.s  retaUer  Xurmerly 


did  a  business  of  some  $6,000  per  month,  and 
Is  now  doing  a  business  of  $7,000  per  week, 
struggling  each  day  to  secure  enough  mer- 
chandise to  try  and  serve  these  defense  wi  rk- 
ers  housed  near  the  base  of  operation  This 
retailer  definitely  Informs  us  that  he  cannot 
hold  out  much  longer  unless  he  is  given  an 
Increase  In  quota  allocatt'd  to  him  as  his 
present  quota  is  based  on  hia  purchases  dur- 
ing normal  times 

We  then  cite  a  second  case  of  a  retail 
grocer  located  in  Mill  Viilley.  a  community 
Close  to  the  Mann  shipbuilding  plants  re- 
ciiitly  construcied  and  emjiloving  22  OOU  de- 
fense workers  which  have  be»Mi  added  to  the 
community  Quoting  from  this  grocer  s  let- 
ter, he  writes: 

"T  spoke  to  your  secretary  regarding  allot- 
ments from  our  wholesalers.  We  are  in  a 
difficult  position  here  due  to  increased  popu- 
lation from  Miirin  shipyards  that  has  mere 
tli.m  doubled  our  volume,  yet  our  source  of 
Ruppl>  has  been  cut  in  half  In  other  words. 
we  are  receiving  apprtixima'ely  a  quarter  of 
our  necesjary  ttap.les  required  to  serve  the 
demands  of  the  community  We  have  far 
less  than  our  normal  supply  of  stock  on  hand 
at  present,  and  are  advi.sed  that  we  are  un- 
able to  repleni.-h  tliein  because  of  the  10 
percent  quota  9.et  on  many  of  these  canned 
Items  '■ 

This  same  problem  lia.s  been  repeatedly 
submitted  to  us  from  many  other  retailers 
and  wholesaler';  throurhnut  the  State  where 
a  similar  condition  exists.  We  feel  that  rec- 
(■gnition  of  such  increased  {xipuhition  must 
be  given  consideration  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  in  allocating  its  quota  to  tha'^e 
respective  States  or  sections  of  States  where 
these  conditions  exist  Under  the  same  ques- 
tion we  submit  another  problem  which  has 
cau.sed  a  great  deal  of  grief  to  the  consumers 
as  well  as  to  the  Industry,  and  that  Is  the 
failure  en  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  take  Into  consideration  all 
branches  of  the  food  Inriustrv  In  making 
price  adjustments  We  have  numerous  In- 
stances of  this,  but  cite  two  <.peciflc  Instances 
In  order  to  bring  out  our  problem 

All  prices  on  fresh  riirus  fruits  were  tiozen 
under  a  temporary  6U-d;iy  freezing  order  of 
Ofllce  of  Priie  Administrntlon  However  this 
was  shortly  revised  bv  removing  the  fret-zing 
order  from  the  producer  and  the  wholesaler 
but  allowing  the  frozen  price  to  stand  for 
retailers  The  result  was  that  the  cost  of 
these  citrus  fruits  Jumped  from  $1  to  $2  50 
per  case-  even  In  such  a  citrus  fruit  State  as 
California  Retailers  whose  prices  were 
frozen  were  confronted  with  a  demand  from 
the  consumer  for  these  p:oducts  but  because 
of  the  tremendous  lucre. (."ie  In  price  at  whole- 
sale were  unable  to  supply  thi.«  demand  witli- 
out  destiuction  to  their  bu.--iness.  or  violation 
of  Oflli  c  'if  Price  Adnunlstratlnn  repulatioiis. 

It  IS  our  c  pinion  that  many  chanses  in 
such  price  structure  should  be  carried  on 
through  to  the  consumer,  otherwise  It  should 
not  have  been  granted  at  all 

A  similar  situation  existed  on  an  Increase 
In  price  granted  to  manufacturers  and  con- 
densers of  evaporated  mtlk  (granting  an  In- 
crease of  45  ce.Tts  per  case),  while  the  price 
to  the  wholes. iler  and  retailer  was  frov.en  as 
cf  Septtmber  28  to  October  2  The  result 
was  that  wholisalers  and  retailers  were  un- 
able to  purchii.se  this  evaporated  milk  from 
the  manufacturer  without  .susialnlng  a  heavy 
loss,  because  the  price  advance  allowed  by 
Office  of  Price  Administration  did  not  muke 
any  adjustmei:t  in  the  price  to  the  whole- 
.saler  and  retailer  There  is  no  sound  reason 
why  such  changes  should  be  made  without 
giving  due  consideration  to  ail  branches  of 
distribution. 

At  the  time  the  Increased  allowance  on 
evaporated  milk  was  made  to  the  manufac- 
turers, there  was  a  very  definite  shortage  of 
this  product  on  the  markets  of  the  Pacific 
coaat  which  presented  a  serious  problem  to 


the  feeding  of  babies  In  hospitals  and  prlvata 
homes  It  was  expected  that  the  increase  In 
price  would  release  a  large  amount  of  evapo- 
rated milk  which  was  Ijeing  held  by  the 
processors  because  of  the  price  situation  but 
this  did  not  take  place  as  the  price  of  whole- 
salers and  retailers  were  fiozen  on  the  old 
basis  This  presentt»d  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion and  urgent  appeals  weie  made  to  manu- 
facturers to  relieve  the  situation  even  at  a 
lor>s  to  them  wh.ch  w.is  apparently   done 

Still  a  third  instance  existed  on  dry.  edible 
beans,  where  farmers  had  rais«-d  their  price 
far  above  the  fro/en  price  of  the  brokers. 
In  this  instance  whole.salers  and  retailers 
could  have  adju.>ted  then  pncc  according  to 
a  percentage  allowance  under  GMPK  237 
and  238  as  amended  but  here  v.e  have  a 
case  where  the  Drokcr's  price  was  frozen. 
He  therefore  refused  to  purchase  because 
of  the  severe  lo.«s  that  he  would  have  to 
su'^taln  In  operating  unucr  the  higher  price 
from  the  fnrmer 

Still  another  prrblem  presen's  Itself  under 
essential  civilian  requirements  for  merchan- 
dise, and  that  is  the  scaronable  conditions 
that  exist  along  the  Pacific  const  As  a 
large  farm  and  dairy  prcoucinc  State  Cali- 
fornia has  n  very  heavy  buvlng  period  of 
canru'd  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the 
monrhs  of  November.  December,  January, 
and  February,  which  drop.s  <  :!  materialiy 
when  new  items  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  appear  on  the  market  be^'innini;  with 
the  month  of  March.  Under  the  quota  set 
by  the  War  Production  Board  the  distribu- 
tion is  equalized  throughout  tlie  12-montli 
period  of  the  year,  bm  no  special  recogni- 
tion Is  given  to  the  Increased  demand  due 
to  seasonable  conditions  on  canned  goods 
during  the  heavy  buying  period 

Unless  this  situation  is  relieved  consumers 
will  have  to  go  without  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  before  the  end  of  January,  Feb- 
ru.iry.  and  March  We  t>e!leve  that  gr'-atcr 
P'-rcentakie  allowances  should  be  granted  to 
wholesalers  and  retailers  of  these  canned 
Items  during  the  peak  pf-rlod  of  sales  and 
the  percentage  reduced  when  fre.'h  products 
enter  our  markets 

Question  2  Voice  of  small  retailers  and 
wholesalers  In  Government  policy  making: 

Under  this  all-lmportaiit  question  wc  wish 
to  present  certain  cond'tlcns  and  recom- 
mendnMons  which  we  trust  will  be  helpful 
in  a  more  practical  application  of  the  neces- 
sary requirements  urdei  tbe  powers  granted 
to  the  various  governmental  agencies  under 
la'vs  recent! V  passed   by   Congress 

While  we  recngnlzt  the  sh-rtage  of  man- 
power niifl  the  Inability  to  secure  the  varied 
types  of  full-time  employees  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  these  laws  and 
th?  difficulty  to  secure  types  of  men  neces- 
sary to  prcmulpate  regulations  applvrg  to 
the  varirais  types  of  Industries,  yet  we  be- 
lieve this  could  be  greatly  solved  by  ttsing 
two  additional  methcdv  that  is  first  to  f;rant 
authority  to  regional  offices  of  these  various 
govpmmpntal  agencies,  and  second  lo  Incor- 
porate official  recognition  of  boards  or  com- 
mittees from  these  industries  to  coopi>rate 
with  governmental  agencies  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
comply  with  provisions  of  the  law.  In  this 
manntr,  men  who  are  qualified  to  advise  and 
serve  could  be  secured  and  a  great  de,il  of 
the  difflculties  of  small  business  could  be  pre- 
sented before  official  orders  are  issued.  They 
mirht  even  be  drafted  into  service  from  rade 
groups 

We  are  satisfied  that  these  two  provisions 
would  be  extremely  helpful  and  that  the  selec- 
tion of  such  boards  or  committees  of  irdus- 
try  should  be  made  in  a  manner  that  would 
give  equal  recognition  to  both  small  and  large 
businesses. 

We  do  not  believe  that  committees  slould 
mrrely  be  called  In  for  advice  and  then  before 
the  meeting  is  over  that  they  should  be  i;l%en 


the  Instructions  and  the  regulations  without 
any  due  consideration  having  been  given  to 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  these  committeea. 
After  all.  men  In  Industry  today  are  fair 
minded  and  desire  to  serve  their  country  to 
the  be.=t  of  their  ability  with  all  honesty  and 
sincerity  and  render  that  service  In  whatever 
manner  the  country  needs,  whether  It  be  on 
the  battlefields  or  In  giving  sound  counsel 
for  the  proper  allocation  and  regulation  of 
the  food  industry  of  our  Nation 

We  believe  that  if  sufficient  authority  Is 
granted  to  regional  offices  that  many  local 
problem-  c:.n  be  adjusted  speedily  without  all 
the  necess -.ry  Washington  red  tape  which 
sometimes  tak'^s  months  to  correct. 

Another  problem  of  serious  concern  to 
b«3tli  retailers  and  wholesalers  in  the  food 
indu>;try  is  the  increased  requirements  for 
voluminous  records  and  the  filling  cut  of 
numerous  feirms  required  by  governmental 
agencies.  With  a  shortage  of  manpower 
operators,  liistead  of  devoting  most  of  their 
tune  to  the  op^^iation  of  their  business  of 
buying  and  selling  of  food  commodities,  are 
being  rcQU.rtd  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  ' 
their  \.\me  to  the  filling  out  of  forms  and 
complying  with  other  demands  of  Govern- 
ment This  lias  reached  such  serious  propor- 
tions that  tlipy  find  it  physically  Impossible 
to  comply  100  percent  with  regulations — and 
run   their  business. 

It  the  various  governmental  agencies  could 
simplify  the  forms,  and  eliminate  many  that 
are  not  absolutely  neecssary.  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  the  industry  There  are 
many  of  these  required  forms,  such  as  the 
monthly  changes  m  cost-of-living  commodi- 
ties several  hundred  items  to  be  filed  with 
the  rationing  boards  under  Form  338  1.  regu- 
lar interval  fil  ng  under  the  Victory  tax,  filing 
of  income  tax  returns,  social  security.  State 
old-age  and  unemployment,  filing  of  State 
sales  tax,  reports  of  sales  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, returns  on  special  Federal  taxes  on  al- 
coholic l>everagf^5.  cigarettes  and  cigars,  regis- 
tering of  tire-  and  trucks,  proper  control  of 
sugar  and  coffee  stamps  under  the  rationing 
plan,  numerous  local.  State,  and  Federal 
licenses,  and  ethers  of  a  like  nature. 

Wc  appreciate  that  some  of  these  are  ap- 
plicable lo  Stale  regulations,  but  nevertheless 
they  still  are  problems  of  the  Industry  for 
comphanee  under  the  laws.  We  urgently 
appeal  for  a  simplification  and  elimination 
rf  seme  of  these  forms  and  regulations  as 
the  food  industry  with  Its  limited  manF>ower 
has  a  trem.endous  problem  in  endeavoring  to 
purcha  e  and  sell  foods  for  civilian  use. 

Question  3:  Steps  necessary  today  for  se- 
curing a  competitive  distribution  system 
after  the  wr.r: 

This  question  is  all  Important  for  the  future 
welfare  ol  small  business  in  our  country.  Un- 
less we  plan  for  such  post-war  conditions,  we 
may  find  busirjess  confronted  with  a  destruc- 
tive "lement  which  would  be  difficult  to  guard 
against.  One  of  the  worst  items  of  destruc- 
tion would  be  below-cost  selling  Many 
people  would  be  driven  out  of  business  t)e- 
cause  cf  their  inability  to  stand  the  strain 
of  such  price  slashing  This  must  definitely 
be  guarded  against,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
same  machinery  which  Is  now  functioning 
to  prevent  Inflation  could  continue  to  func- 
tion to  prevent  deflation,  establishing  a  mini- 
mum below  which  merchandise  cculd  not  be 
.sold  until  such  time  as  proper  reductions 
could  be  made  without  total  destruction  to 
.'mall  business  It  is  reasonable  lo  assume 
that  a  tremendous  exchange  of  business  op- 
eration and  manufacturing  will  take  place 
Immediately  after  the  war  is  over  to  replace 
many  of  the  items  which  have  been  on  the 
priority  list  an  I  which  undoubtedly  will  need 
replacing.  Tliis  expansion  for  the  time  being 
should  bring  great  prosperity  to  the  Nation 
but  after  wc  have  reached  this  peak  and 
returned  to  normal  condillons  ii  is  then  that 


we  can  look  for  the  big  problems.  We  believe 
that  some  system  of  credit  to  small  business 
could  be  adopted  whereby  reasonable  loans 
could  be  made  by  Government  to  permit  this 
business  to  expand  on  a  sound  basis  and  to 
make  the  necessary  changes  which  always 
follow  any  war,  as  wars  introduce  new  meth- 
ods of  merchandising,  many  new  Items,  and 
many  economic  changes  in  business  opera- 
tions. Therefore  Government  aid  is  most 
necessary  to  help  small  business  and  plan 
now   for   post-war  conditions. 

In  submitting  this  brief  we  have  not  In- 
cluded many  other  items  of  equally  serious 
importance  to  the  food  industry  but  trust 
that  these  suggestions  will  be  helpful.  Our 
association  compliments  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  American  Small  Business  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  that  they  have  been  and  are 
dcin  and  wants  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue this  excellent  work  on  behalf  of  small 
business. 

Sincerely  yours, 

California  Retail  Grocers  and 

Merchants  Aesociation, 

W   D.  Hadelet,  Secretary. 


The  Aladdin  Club 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T  lursday,  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 12,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

THZ    ALADDIN    CLUB 

Mrs,  Roosevelt,  who  makes  more  Republi- 
cans every  time  she  opens  her  mouth,  assured 
an  audience  in  New  York  State  the  other  day 
that  'after  the  war  there  will  be  a  complete 
state  of  chaos  throughout  the  world,"  The 
prospect  did  not  appear  uninviting  to  her. 
She  continued  that  the  British  people  are  soon 
going  to  have  to  decide  whethei  they  will 
continue  rationing  for  3  years  alter  the  end 
of  the  war  In  order  to  feed  other  nations. 
The  Implication  was  obvious  that  the  United 
States,  which  is  doing  a  major  part  of  the  Job 
of  feeding  Britain,  might  be  expected  to  fel- 
low this  example. 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  take  a  different  view  of  their 
responsibilities  after  the  flghting  stops,  the 
view  that  Europe  brought  the  war  on  itself 
by  its  failure  over  the  decades  to  adjust  Its 
political  and  economic  problems  more  wisely 
and  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing order  In  the  chaos  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
anticipates  rests  on  the  same  people  whose 
mistakes  brought  it  about.  Our  people  have 
never  been  wanting  in  a  spirit  of  charity  in 
the  past,  nor  will  they  lack  any  generosity 
to  genuine  calls  for  charity  after  the  war.  but 
a  nation  which  had  already  sickened  of  the 
Work  Projects  Admln'stratlon  on  domestic 
scale  is  not  going  to  exhibit  much  enthusiasm 
for  it  on  an  international  scale, 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  their  star  boarder  in 
the  White  House,  "Hardship"  Harry  Hopkins, 
the  New  York  Investment  bankers  who  have 
managed  to  get  themselves  such  a  big  slice  of 
the  war  controls,  and  the  social  climbers  who 
glow  in  the  patronage  of  the  exiled  princelings 
all  see  themselves  collectively  as  Aladdin  and 
Uncle  Sam  as  the  slave  of  the  lamp.  They 
deny  that  Americans  have  any  interests  to  be 


respected  or  protected.  Americans  have  only 
the  duty  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  foreign 
rulers  and  for  the  rectification  of  blunders  In 
statesmanship  for  which  cur  people  bear  no 
responsibility. 

The  lamp  which  these  fake  Aladdins  are 
rubbing  is  that  of  patriotism.  The  sacrifices 
are  represented  as  being  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  whereas  in  many  Instances  the  coun- 
try Itself  is  being  sacrificed.  Nor  is  the 
charmed  circle  of  mutual  admirers  sharing 
them.  Eight  hours  after  the  OfBce  of  Price 
Administration  prohibition  cf  all  so-called 
pleasure  driving  in  the  ESist  became  effective, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  rode  to  a 
concert  in  one  of  the  White  House  auto- 
mobiles. 


We  Ask  Representation  for  the  West  on 
Policy-Forminf  Afenciet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CtLirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.— Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  by  Mr. 
Manchester  Boddy  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  states  forcefully,  and.  I  be- 
lieve, unanswerably,  the  case  for  the  ap- 
pointment to  positions  of  real  influence 
in  policy-making  governmental  agencies 
of  western  men  who  know  the  problems 
and  conditions  of  our  agriculture,  our 
business,  and  our  people  generally. 

TWO    VIEWS    OF    THE    NEWS 

(By  Manchester  Boddy) 

Food  trouble  was  Inevitable  in  any  event. 
Our  war  position  made  that  cerialn. 

However,  much  of  the  trouble  could  have 
been  mitigated  at  least  by  intelligent  action 
In  Washington.  Throughout  the  Nation  the 
public  was  literally  driven  into  food  mar- 
kets— hoarding  bent — by  conttant  warnings 
about  drastic  shortages  to  come. 

Rationing  should  have  been  invoked  first, 
then  explained.  As  matters  stand,  hoarding 
was  precipitated  and  followed  With  threats  of 
rationing  which  have  not  yet  been  carried 
out. 

As  always,  the  blow  has  fallen  hardest  on 
citizens  least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Small  home  owners  without  warehouse  or 
freezing  facilities  have  been  forced  to  buy 
from  day  to  day.  Still  worse,  they  are  forced 
to  buy  from  little  businessmen  who  In  turn 
are  on  the  tall  end  of  the  line  of  dealers  in 
a  position  to  take  care  of  themselvts. 

All  of  this  is  old  stuff;  merely  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  obvious.  There  is  no  use  talking 
at>out  it  unless  we  accompany  the  recitation 
of  abuses  with  a  suggestion  as  to  how  they 
can  be  eliminated  and  the  damage  repaired. 

Our  first  specific  criticism  is  that  official 
Washington  continues  to  ignore  a  shameful 
situation  that  we  have  pointed  cut  on  innu- 
merable occasions. 

The  West  simply  does  n^t  have  representa- 
tion at  the  top  In  the  bureaus  that  make 
decisions  affecting  us. 

Consider  the  case  of  agriculture. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
points  out.  Pacific  coast  States  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  an  Irrigated  agriculture.  Our 
year  round  production  of  crops  under  irriga- 
tion and  the  development  of  specialized 
equipment  and  skills  gives  us  a  production 
per  acre  many  times  greater  than  In  other 
sections  of  the  country.    The  Southwest  u 
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of  va&t  in^.pf.rtance  t(i  the  war  efTori — cilrui. 
rniits,  deciuuous  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy 
and  p«)Uitry  prodvcts,  mofiUs — uli  depeiideul 
upon  irrigauon  djreculy  or  indirectly 

Our  problems  of  prv^cefefiing  and  distrlbu- 
tiua  are  different. 

Yet— and  notwithstanding  the  unique  na- 
ture  of  our  problems — Whshington  givcj  lull 
powers  over  our  food  production,  our  proc- 
essing, our  dstrlbution.  and  our  ratloiimi: 
to  strangers  from  a  distnnt  sectli  n  of  the 
liniitd  b'atee  who  have  dcnoiistratixl  bv 
tbeir  act  ons  time  and  attain  that  they  are 
handicapped  with  a  iauil  lack  of  knowledge 
»Uh  rcsixct  to  local  conditions. 

These  strangers  to  cur  agriculture  and  Its 
problems  write  the  lav.  ar.d  then  get  l(x;al 
men  to  act  as  eiiforcemeut  agents.  Chars 
clways  results  The  local  men  finally  per.; - 
tratc  the  outer  defenses  of  Washinsl^on 
bureatirrticv  and  plefld  fnr  recognltlcn  tf 
1  cal  conditions.  This  Is  granted,  if  at  nil. 
i  nly  after  weeks  and  often  months  of  di.^a.'- 
trous  experl?>nce 

We  In  the  West  recognize  the  need  fcr 
bureaus,  for  rationing,  for  cooperation,  and 
for  united  action 

But  we  ask  that  Washington  recognl/e  tie 
^•ltal  necessity  of  putting  wrsreni  men  who 
know  local  conditions  at  tlie  right  elbow  of 
the  men  who  dictate  the  law. 

This  section  must  have  representation  In 
policy  making  That  1.'  a  constructive  sui- 
ge.stli  n 

Oflrlnl  Wa.<htn[:;*>n  wMl  either  net  upon  :t 
or  they  will  shoulder  the  re.' pon^ibilltv  for 
continued  chaos  In  the  fO(xl  siiuatlon.  which 
tan  o::Iy  result  In  a  critical  let -down  in  Itie 
\*hoie  war  production  effort. 
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Labor  aad  Ecoaomic  Reconstruction 
After  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF    PENNSYIVAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TITE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-.k 
luiaiiimous  con5ent  to  have  prinU'd  in 
the  Appendix  of  Uie  Record  an  addrcss 
doiiveiod  by  tht^  Rt.  Rrv  John  A.  Ryan, 
D  D..  at  the  Amtrican  Cathol:c  Socio- 
logical Society  Convention  at  Cleveland. 
Oh'O,  on  Dtvember  29.  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  pr^ntcc  in  the  Rjccord, 
as  follow.s: 

Our  main  concern  here.  1  a.srume,  Is  not 
Inb'ir  ft!l  over  the  world:  It  H  labor  In  the 
United  States  In  thi.s  respect  aid  for  pres- 
ent purpoje^  we  are  all  I.sclationists  And  I 
tAke  the  liberty  of  restrlctir.g  the  .■subject  still 
furthei  I  shaM  deal  mainly  with  organized 
labor  All  'iitel!if;ent  nr.d  realistic  observeris 
•re  fiwnre  that  the  condition  of  the  wag-?- 
enrnlnjt  cla.'iscs  in  a  reconstructed  CTpitali^t 
order  will  be  detei mined,  as  in  the  past, 
mainly  by  their  ability  to  orgnnize  In  tl  is 
connection  I  desire  to  quote  the  eloquent 
hi.storlcal  summary  put  down  more  than  40 
years  a.^o  by  Adams  and  Sumner; 

"In  the  la.'t  six  centuries  the  laboring  popu- 
lation has  risen  from  a  condition  of  ser:dom  to 
a  state  of  political  freedom  In  this  struggle 
for  economic  equality  the  victories  have  been 
won  by  the  wage  earners  themselves  When 
they  did  not  pursue  their  Interest  they  lost 
their  Interest.  Wheti  they  forgot  to  dema*  d 
their  full  reward  thrv  failed  to  receive  their 
full  reward.    They  had  occa*ioual  encourage- 


ment, and  even  an  occasional  leader,  from 
the  employing  class,  but  In  the  main  they 
fought  their  way  agulr-st  the  opposition,  and 
not  with  the  asbi^iance  of  their  employers. 
Tlielr  weapons  were  the  strike  and  the  trade 
union.  V/hen  the  pondercas  machinery  of 
fcupply  and  demand  was  ready  to  give  them  a 
liiL  its  Inertia  and  Initial  friction  had  to  be 
ovcrccme  with  a  strike.  When  It  had  k)cgun 
to  thru.st  Wc-.ges  down  It  was  prevented  from 
entirely  degrading  the  wage  earner  by  Uie 
trade  union  Always  iuid  everywhere  the  s,il- 
viition  of  the  working  clais  has  been  collective 
action;  and  while  the  wage  system  reinaii^s 
their  progress  w'.U  continue  to  depend  upon 
collective  action"     (Labor  Prcblrms,  p    2C5  ) 

EUher  of  two  dliimetncally  opprjsite  situ- 
ations may  confront  Amincan  labor  after 
the  war  It  mny  lose  all  the  advantages  that 
It  has  obtained  since  June  193:?,  In  particu- 
lar the  National  Lubor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Minimum  Wage  and  Maximum  Hcurs  Act. 

This  will  undoubtedly  happen  If  It  can 
be  brought  about  by  the  dominant  economic 
groups  and  their  assoctat'-s  and  satellites. 
That  stich  Is  their  deliberate  desire  and  de- 
sign is  clearly  Indicated  by  certain  slgnlticant 
event.s:  The  d<  claiatii^iis  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Mnntifncturprs,  the  attitudes 
and  utterances  of  the  majority  of  the  metro- 
politan newspapers,  the  pronouncements 
and  performances  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  farm  organizations,  and  the  reactionary 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  recently 
elected  Congress.  These  persons  and  institu- 
tions are  the  autlientlc  Bourbons  of  our  time. 
They  have  learned  notiiing  and  forgotten 
nothlnt* 

In  an  address  delivered  December  7  In  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Wayne  L.  Mor.,e.  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  de- 
nounced those  Industrialists  who  are  so 
"doped  by  the  phUusophy  of  economic  feu- 
dalism" that  they  misinterpret  the  trend  of 
events  and  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  is  ripe  to  "carry  on  a.  tight  against 
unionism  "  He  went  on  to  say.  however,  that 
"tliL"  number  of  these  would-be  feudal  baroi.s 
am  ^ng  American  employers  IS  small  •  •  •." 
I  v.i.sh  I  could  agree  with  him  in  this  en- 
cour.4;ing  estimate.  Even  if  the  group  of 
"feud.il  barons"  among  employer.s  be  small 
numenca.ly  it  will,  I  ana  airaid,  exercise  a 
domuiant  infiuence  upon  the  thinking  and 
plans  of  )tisiness  as  a  whole  with  riforence 
to  post-war   lndu.-trial  relations. 

II  the  Republicans  elect  their  candidate 
for  the  Tresidency  In  19^4  and  if  they  are 
able,  witli  the  assistance  of  Democratic  re- 
actionarits.  to  control  both  Houses  of  C<in- 
gTf.Hs.  the  status  and  iiiHuence  of  orpanlzed 
labor,  an  I  therefore  of  the  whole  body  of 
wage  earners,  will  undergo  a  diSiistrous  de- 
cline A'  a  matter  of  fa(  t.  this  combination 
of  Republicans  and  reactionary  Democrat.s 
already  di:)minatc«  the  House  of  RepreKcnta- 
tivc.s.  thai  Is.  the  body  that  was  elected  the 
3d  cf  last  month.  Except  for  two  ob- 
6f.acles  the  most  Important  recent  gains  of 
labor  would  all  be  .'-wept  away  within  the 
next  6  months.  These  obstacle.-^  are  the  Stm- 
ate  and  Vie  Prealdeni.  :  nd  we  cannot  be  too 
conttdi-nt  about  the  Senate.  So  Ion?,  how- 
e%-er  as  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
H'  use  rer.aalrji  there,  no  fears  nred  be  enter- 
tained for  the  cause  of  labor  or  the  cna-^c  of 
social  Justice 

After  ttie  beplnnlnt;  of  the  year  1945  the 
situation  may  be  dlsa.strous!y  different,  and 
labor  may  face  the  Imminent  peril  of  losing 
all  that  It  h«»8  gained  through  legislation 
since     1933. 

Assume  that  thla  pofisiblllty  l.^  realized 
In  order  to  simplify  the  problem  let  us 
assume,  too.  that  by  1945  the  war  will  have 
cea«ed  and  the  period  of  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion will  have  commenced 

What  political  and  economic  policies  will 
the  masters  cf  indiistry  adept  In  order  to 
guide  and  determine  the  processes  of  eco- 
nomic   reconstructlou?    According    to    theiJ 


most  V'/cal  representatives  they  wi  1  restore 
what  with  weari-some  reiteration  t.ity  have 
been  calling  the  "system  of  free  ei.terprifce  " 
The  phrase  itself  la  not  very  precise  Proba- 
b'y  It  wa£  not  intended  to  be  too  definite. 
Probably  It  Is  more  effective  as  a  magic  for- 
mula, a  blogan,  a  shibboleth  At  any  rate 
many  cf  those  who  are  fondeit  ci  It  seem 
to  give  11  abtut  the  same  mcanin;  that  Is 
conveyed  by  the  phrase,  lal.-5ez  faiie  "Free 
enterprise"  implies  freedom  of  bu.si  if«6  from 
the  rej-traints  imposed  by  cither  lab  ir  unions 
or  political  governments.  Cue  b  isincss  a 
free  hand  and  it  will  auton^tically  produce 
universal   prosperity 

To  be  sure,  the  champions  of  "fiee  enter- 
prise" would  admit  that  for  a  few  months 
after  the  boys  come  uiaichlng  heme  from 
the  war,  many  of  them  will  be  unal :le  to  find 
jcbs  But  the  "free  eiiterpn.^ers'  wlshfu'.lv 
think  that  tins  temporary  uilBculty  can  be 
adequately  met  by  Uovvrnment  rf  lef  Vast 
public  works  will  be  &s  unneces.«Rry  as  they 
are  undesirable  Wlien  tiie  brief  emergency 
is  over  'free  enterprise'  will  automatically 
insure  fuil    emplovment. 

have  culled  these  men  Bourhoiis  They 
have  learned  nothing  from  the  fal.si'  prosper- 
ity of  the  1920's,  nor  Irom  the  re  '  <l(p:e«i.ion 
of  the  1930'8.  They  have  f.rgttteii  nothing 
ol  their  antiquated  and  discredited  economic 
heresies  They  look  back  longingly  to  the 
1920'8.  as  the  golden  age  ol  "free  cnterpvisi  " 
whin  Government  never  uittrftrcd  with  ihe 
performances  rf  bu.slness  end  when  labor 
unions  were  almost  equally  impotent.  They 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  well-known  facts  that 
In  lliat  decade  ol  p-.tudo  prcFp>e-ity  "free 
enterprise"  v.afl  unable  to  keep  t  le  indus- 
trial plant  operating  at  more  tlian  ))0  percent 
of  capacity,  even  though  sutflcirnt  Idle  and 
williiiu^  workers  were  aTuilable  to  maintain 
operations  at  full  aipaclty  Why  did  not 
"iree  enterprise"  bring  the  idle  men  and  idle 
marhiiies  together?  Becau.'<:  the  "Iree  enter- 
prisers" knew  that  Uiey  could  net  sell  the 
addliloral  product  Wiiy  ci  uld  they  not 
have  sold  tho,se  additional  gocdi?  Because 
they  had  not  put  suITicieiil  puicha.'lng  power 
Into  the  hands  of  thase  who  would  like  to 
buy.  thai  is,  the  wage  earners  and  the 
farmers 

This  unpleasant  bit  of  Indu-strial  history 
OUT  ch  rapioi-..4  of  free  enterprise"  have 
conveniently  loi gotten.  They  sl'li  believe — 
n<  t  explicitly.  ou!y  impliiiily — t  lat  go(xls 
can  be  sold  witiiout  buyers  Hence  they  are 
longing  for  the  lime  after  the  war  when  they 
can  "put  the  labor  unioi.s  in  thiir  place." 
even  if  that  means  greatly  r-xiu'ed  wages 
aiid  greatiy  reduced  purchasing   p  iwcr. 

A  few  weeks  h;'o  I  hoard  over  t  le  radio  a 
university  professor  extravagantly  eulcg./e 
"free  enterprise"  because  of  its  acl  levemenls 
In  the  lo-st  150  years,  a:ul  pariicuhJly  m  the 
years  1921  2J.  1  listened  m  va»:i  for  the 
e.Toclive  retort  that  hl«  opponent  should  have 
m<ule  'L  could  have  taken  ih;s  foim:  "Yes. 
free  enterprise  had  full  scope  in  the  1920s 
and  It  did  produce  a  kind  of  meretricious 
prosperity  But  why  did  It  not  u»<  its  magic 
powtrs  and  formulas  to  prevent  the  crxsh 
ol  1929?  Why  c:id  it  not  bii-ifi  ab.)Ul  UidUj- 
trlal  recovery  during  the  4  lung  years  that 
e!apjrf>d  between  1929  and  19^?  Why  were 
tlie  l.^t  months  of  this  4-yeur  period  worse 
than  the  first?  Free  eaterptite  was  as  free 
and  unhannpcred  under  H-rbcrt  Hoover  as 
under  Warren  Gamalal  Harding  tnd  Calvin 
Cjclidge  "  SomcUmts  I  think  thit  the  ex- 
ponents of  "free  enterprise"  are  without  a 
saving  sense  of  humor 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Walter  Uppmann  cited 
Alexis  de  Tocquevilies  L  Ancien  Hei:ime  et  de 
la  RevoluUon  on  the  different  reactions  of 
the  aristocracy  of  France  and  Oi  England  to 
the  doctrines  and  the  Uircut  of  the  French 
Rev(>iutlcn.  The  privileged  clasfff  In  Eng- 
land took  account  of  these  c\eutj.  gave  up 
seme  of  their  privileges  and  saved  themselves 
from    dostructicu.      Les    clasbcs    tarlEeaniea. 


that  Is.  the  nrlstorrncy  In  France,  refused 
to  yield  up  anything  and  lost  everything. 
According  to  Mr.  Lippmann  the  business 
classes  oi  the  United  States  have  long  oc- 
cupied and  still  occupy  the  position  of  power 
which  was  held  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  by  the  nobility  In  England  and 
France.  He  raises  the  question,  whether  our 
ariitccracy  cf  bu;-iness  will  imitate  their  so- 
cial forbear.s  in  England,  or  thote  m  France. 
They  will  soon  be  compelled  to  make  a  de- 
cision. Here  are  the  words  In  v. huh  he  de- 
scribes the  situation: 

"I  think  that  the  American  businessmen 
tcday  face  es-sentinliy  tlie  same  choice  as  did 
the  British  and  French  nobles  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  Will  the  Amierican  business- 
men assume  very  heavy  burdens  in  order  to 
continue  to  lead  cur  Industrial  society,  or  will 
they  become  so  absorbed  in  complaining 
about  their  burdens  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  lead?  This  is  a  \ery  real  qucsticn  It 
Is  the  answer  to  this  question  which  will 
determine  the  future  cf  American  business- 
men and.  I  believe,  the  Vi  ry  futuie  of  Ameri- 
can Industr.al  society  under  private  manage- 
ment." 

It  is  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  years 
since  De  Tocqueville  wrote  the  following 
sentences  in  another  great  work. 

"I  am  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
manufactunni;  aristocracy  which  Is  growing 
up  under  our  eyes  is  cne  of  the  harshest 
which  ever  existed  in  the  world;  but,  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  ou"  of  the  most  confined  and 
least  dangerous.  Nevertheless,  the  friends  of 
democracy  should  keep  their  eyes  anxiously 
fixed  In  this  direction;  for  If  ever  a  perma- 
nent inequality  of  conditions  and  aristocracy 
ap.am  penetrate  into  the  world,  it  may  be  pre- 
dicted that  this  is  the  gate  by  which  they 
will  enter"  (De  Tocqueville.  Democracy  in 
America,  II,  197  i 

Of  course,  the  business  elem"nt  in  our  pres- 
entfcSociety  includes  other  groups  m  addition 
to  the  manufacturers,  who  were  the  domi- 
nant social  class  110  yrars  ago  The  preat 
financial,  commercial,  railroad,  petroleum, 
and  mining  inteiests  have  to  be  added  to  the 
manulacturing  interest.  Taken  together 
thi'se  great  economic  groups  wield  far  greater 
Mjcial  power  m  our  time  than  did  the  manu- 
facturing aristocracy  in  the  days  of  De 
Tocqueville.  The  question  of  what  they  will 
do  with  their  gnat  influence  after  the  war, 
is  one  of  Uie  most  crucial  that  has  ever  cen- 
tre.nted  the  American  people. 

So  much  for  the  unpleasant  situation  that 
labcr  may  have  to  face  in  the  post-war  perkd. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  the  contrary  po.^sibility. 
It  IS  possible  that  the  economic  theoiies  of 
the  "free  enterprisers'  and  their  spiritual 
associates  will  not  determ.inc  the  policies  of 
post-war  reconstruction  Accordirigly.  the 
Congress  and  the  rational  administration 
will  recognize  the  immediate  necessity  of  very 
larce  expenditures  for  public  works  to  take 
care  of  the  millions  whom  private  Industry 
will  be  unable  to  employ  The  tragic  mistake 
made  in  the  years  1933  to  1937  of  spending 
only  a  fraction  cf  the  amount  neces.=ary  to  re- 
employ ail  who  we'e  unemployed  in  that 
period  must  not  be  repeated  After  the  war 
appropriations  for  public  works  must  not  be 
limited  by  the  discredited  theory  of  priming 
the  Industrial  pump  Public  works  can 
"prime  the  pump"  in  the  sense  that  so  long 
a^  they  are  continued  they  cause  an  Increase 
I  1  private  business  and  private  employment. 
The  ratio,  1  believe.  Is  two  and  one-half  men 
employed  In  subsldiarv  private  Industries  for 
every  one  engaged  i.pon  the  public  project. 
After  the  stimultis  f^f  public  works  is  with- 
drawn, however,  private  Industry  cannot  con- 
tinue at  the  pace  that  It  has  artificially  ac- 
quired. Even  if  the  Government  were  to  put 
Into  operation  a  program  of  public  works  so 
large  that  a'.l  the  unemployed  found  either 
public  or  private  Jobs,  private  Industry  alone 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  this  happy 
condition.  Private  industry  would  be  un- 
able to  continue  with  lull  operation  and  full 


employment.  The  reason  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  bad  distribution.  In  the  fact  that  the  own- 
ers of  capital  still  would  receive  more  than 
they  could  sjaend  and  that  labor  would  obtain 
less  than  it  would  like  to  spend.  In  other 
words,  the  industrial  pump  would  not  stay 
primed,  unless  capital  received  less  and  Inbor 
more  than  under  the  present  distribution. 
(Can  Unemployment  Be  Ended,  p.  12  ) 

To  be  sure,  when  and  if  private  industry 
brings  about  a  better  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing power  than  any  that  we  have  known 
under  the  free  enterprise  system,  when  and  if 
the  masters  ot  our  Indu-strial  system  come  to 
reali/e  that  full  employment  cannot  be  main- 
tained unless  more  of  the  national  income  is 
spent  for  consumption  goods  and  less  ol  it 
sived  for  unprofitable  or  impossible  invest- 
ment, when  and  if  they  reach  the  conclusion 
that  capital  must  be  content  with  less,  while 
labor  and  the  farmers  receive  more,  of  the 
national  product  than  has  been  the  case  .n 
the  past,  then  public  spending  to  emjiloy  the 
unemploved  can  safely  be  brought  to  an  end. 
Until  this  remote  and  Improbable  contin- 
gency arrives,  government  will  have  to  main- 
tain a  public-works  program  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  provide  a  Job  for  every  person 
who  cannot  find  a  remunerative  place  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

If  the  foregoing  policy  should  be  put  into 
operation  in  the  period  of  post-war  economic 
reconstruction.  obviou.->ly  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  labor.  F^Jll  employment  would 
mean  good  wages  and,  therefore,  adequate 
opportunity  for  labor  organii^ation.  The  pos- 
sibility that  Congress  might  wipe  out  labors 
recent  legislative  gains,  or  in  any  other  way 
unduly  restrict  the  activities  of  the  unions, 
would  be  negligible.  Such  an  altitude  to- 
ward labor  could  not  exist  side  by  side  with 
the  economic  and  political  philosophy  implied 
in  a  piogram  of  Federal  spending  to  pro\ide 
ftiU  employment,  any  more  than  a  generous 
attitude  toward  labor  and  labor  unions  is 
compatible  with  the  economic  and  political 
thf^ories  cherished  by  the  champions  of  free 
enterpris  \  The  two  attitudes  and  the  two 
philosophle-  are  mutually  exclu.~ive. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  merits,  feasibility, 
and  necessity  of  large  public  spending  in  the 
period  of  post-war  economic  reconstruction 
is  in  line  with  that  of  Prof  Alvln  E.  Han.sen 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  National  Resources 
Planning  B'^ard.  Here  are  three  pertinent 
paragraphs  from  their  pamphlet  entitled 
"After  the  War — Pvill  Employment,"  Issued  la 
January  1942: 

"We  have  to  make  up  our  mir.ds  as  a  na- 
tion that  we  will  not  permit  a  post-war 
depression  to  overwhelm  us  We  do  not  have 
to  take  economic  defeat  after  the  military 
victory  Is  won  We  can.  If  we  will,  maintain 
btislness  prosperity.  We  can  sustain  a  con- 
tinuing demand  for  goods.  We  can  keep  in- 
dustry  going  at  high  levels  We  can  main- 
tain substantially  full  employment.  We  can 
achieve  a  society  in  which  everyone  capable 
of  and  willing  to  work  can  find  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  a  living,  to  make  his  contribu- 
tion, to  play  his  part  as  a  citizen  of  a  pro- 
gressive,  democratic  country. 

"If  purchasing  power  is  maintained  at  a 
hi?h  level,  we  need  have  no  fears  that  pri- 
vate manufacturers,  retailers,  wholesalers, 
and  farmers  will  not  come  forward  and  sup- 
ply the  market  with  the  goods  demanded  by 
the  public — a  rich  variety  of  goods  at  reason- 
able prices.  Private  busine.ss  can  and  will 
do  the  Job  of  production  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  government  to  do  its  part  to  insure 
a  sustained  demand.  We  know  from  past 
experience  that  private  enterprl.^  has  done 
this  for  limited  periods  only.  It  has  not  been 
able  to  insure  a  continuous  and  sustained 
demand. 

"When  the  war  is  over  the  Government 
cannot  Just  disband  the  Army,  close  down 
munition  factories,  stop  building  ships,  and 
remove  all  economic  controls.  We  want  an 
orderly   program   of  demobilization   and  re- 


construction. The  Government  cannot 
eifcape  responsibility.  To  fulfill  Its  responsi- 
bility it  needs  the  hearty  c<x)peration  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  farmers,  and  the  professions  in 
the  great  task  of  developing  a  vigorous,  ex- 
panding, and  prosperous  society." 

Which  of  the  two  possibilities  that  I  have 
tried  to  descr.be  Is  the  more  likely  to  be 
realized'  I  have  no  confident  answer  If  I 
were  required  to  lay  a  bet  on  the  question 
I  sh'uld  offer  even  money  en  either  side,  btit 
1  should  determine  my  choice  by  the  toss  of 
a  coin  When  I  reflect  upon  the  insidious 
and  enormous  power  of  American  plutocracy 
end  Us  retainers  and  satellites  in  politics,  in 
Journalism,  and  in  the  professions.  I  am  in- 
clined to  be  pessimistic  On  the  other,  when 
I  recall  the  education  which  the  people  have 
received  from  economic  event*  and  political 
personages  during  the  last  decade  and  h  half, 
I  have  some  hope  that  by  1944  the  majority 
will  be  able  to  see  through  the  fog  of  sham.s 
and  shows  which  new  surrounds  them,  end 
that  they  will  choose  for  their  rulers  men 
who  brlieve  In  labor  organization  and  sr.cial 
justice 

About  two  future  contingencies  I  can  speak 
confidently.  First,  the  millions  of  return- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors  will  net  t»e  satisfied 
r,r  fooled  by  the  old  claptrap  concerning 
"rugged  Individualism"  "American  oppor- 
tunity.' or  "American  equality  "  With  their 
knowledge  of  the  almost  unlimited  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  industries,  as  shown  dur- 
..iig  the  war.  th?y  will  demand  the  opjxir- 
tunity  to  earn  by  honest  labor  a  decent 
.imuuiit  of  that  enormous  potential  product. 
And  they  will  demand  that  then  share  of 
the  potential  product  be  made  actual.  They 
will  net  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  commonplacts 
ibout  the  limitations  and  difficulties  ol  d.s- 
iribuiion.  nor  by  promises  of  "prosperity  Just 
around  the  corner  '  They  will  demand  jobs 
here  and  now.  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
fconomy  dominated  by  the  philosophy  of 
"free  enterprise"  will  be  able  to  meet  that 
demand 

Tlie  second  positive  statement  that  1  can 
make  with  some  confidence  is  this:  Unless 
the  middle  classes — that  is,  the  comfortable 
farmers,  the  members  of  the  professions,  the 
small  businessmen,  the  holders  of  executive 
and  directive  positions  in  the  great  corpwra- 
tions.  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  while- 
collar  classes — cease  to  get  their  opinions, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  from  the  daily  papers 
and  strive  to  acquire  a  greater  amount  of 
realistic  economic  intelligence  than  they  now 
possess,  they  may  exercise  sufficient  voting 
power  to  place  the  champions  of  "free  en- 
terprise" in  control  of  economic  reconstruc- 
tion after  the  war.  From  such  a  calamity 
may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us. 


United  Nations  Can  Win  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14.  194^ 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  James 
Morgan,  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
of  January  10,  1943: 
Unitd)  Nations  Can  Win  Peace — It  Can  Br 

Lost  bt  Tall  Talking  and  Theori.  inc.  Blt 

It  Can  Be  Won  bt  Acting  Now 
(By  James  Morgan) 

"The  way  to  resume  la  to  resume."  blurted 
Horace  Greeley   in  his  Impatience  with   too 
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in\:ch  talk  p.nd  too  11U!p  acllon  on  thr-  srib- 
jpct  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payminiis 
after  their  8uspenB:on  In  the  Civil  War. 
While  we  today  are  standin;?  around  tallc.ni; 
about  hoTt  to  organize  the  world  alter  ih.s 
war.  we  need  to  be  similarly  reminded  that 
the  way  to  organize  It  is  to  orsanlze  it.  and 
organize  it  now.  We  have  the  orBanlzai:on 
already  at  hand,  the  most  widespread  and 
Impowng  one  in  history,  but  we  are  giving 
the  United  Nations  ncthlnt;  to  do 

Whatever  beralls.  let  us  in  this  country  try 
not  U)  b'  caucht  in  another  crofi.L.nre  be- 
tween the  80-ca'led  idealists  and  the  so-calH-d 
reallats.  between  the  starry-eyed  and  the 
fishy-eyed.  Their  furlou  >  quBrrel  left  the 
dead  of  the  other  war  without  an  epitaph 
and  left  the  Uvln?  a  disillusioned  and  bltf-r- 
ly  cynical  Renrratlon  At  Versuilles  tine  Irlcal- 
Ists  pot  a  I^airue  of  Nations  thnt  wouldn  t 
work  and  thr  realtr.ts  got  a  trraty  of  pe?ce 
that  eavp  th^m  control  of  the  world.  And 
look  at  that  world  now! 

WAU.ACES    HYBRID    CORN 

It  takes  no  prophet  to  prophesy  that  there 
will  be  precious  little  idealism — or  good  will  — 
leit  in  H  wcTlcl  weiiried.  hvingcrtd.  exhausted 
by  this  raoe^t  savage  war.  T^e  peaccmatcln^. 
If  we  leavH  it  ail  to  bo  done  t!  :n,  will  b"  an- 
other open  season  f-^r  reactionary  n.arplots. 
with  their  deniat^j:.;^-  appeals  to  the  primi- 
tive passions  of  mankind 

It  may  be  th.*t  we  can  avoid  another  head- 
on  'cUiElcn  between  so-called  Idealists  ar^d 
Bo-ca.leri  realistF  bv  not  ^entlmentallr•,ng  the 
hard,  pr.icticai  job  ahead  of  us  President 
Wllsor'8  rhetoric  permitted  his  policy  and 
purpf-e  to  be  mistakrn  (or  an  altruistic  int.  r- 
naticnaLsm.  His  cpponents  took  advant.ige 
of  his  fine  words  to  nilsrepresent  hitn  «•;  a 
diea:r.er  with  his  head  in  th»'  clouds,  wl-.o 
wanted  us  to  save  Eurc  pe  instead  of  stayu:^ 
hnmc  ard  lookup:  cut  lor  the  United  States 

Now.  Vice  Prcsirtrnt  Wallace  Is  an  execu- 
tive character,  with  br.tli  feet  on  the  ground 
a  practical  thinker  wh3  ihcuf.ht  out  a  thlrz 
as  practlrpl  a.s  the  huccessful  focd  stamp 
plan.  NeverJhtle&s  he  is  not,  In  hK  cpm- 
palf^ning  fnr  tn  organized  peace,  sufficiently 
puardiTK  himself  against  tlie  attack  that  de- 
fcHted  Wilson. 

In  hi*  yruth.  Mr  Wallac?  saw  the  folly  cf 
awarding  pr*'/?a  p.t  cciunty  fairs  to  the  racFt 
beautiful  fars  of  or'i.  when  he  reflected  th.;t 
they  VI ere  prown  mnitdy  to  ^e  f' d  to  swme 
v/'th  no  f-en!^  of  beau'y  He  went  to  wrrk 
en  the  development  rf  a  hybrid  corn,  which 
Is  net  so  pretty  to  look  at  but  is  a  more 
profitable  h  Jtr-fattener,  and  he  started  a 
revoiutton  In  »he  growing  of  that  greatest  of 
all  American  crops 

Hybric'i^aticii — or  compromise — often  Is 
best  In  the  field  of  ideals  also,  lest  these  be 
tDO  bright  or  jjoikI  fcr  human  nature's  dady 
food.  That  is  what  politics  and  statesman- 
ship are  for — to  fit  institutions  to  the  pe  pie 
and  not  attempt  the  impi  s.sible  of  making 
the  people  over  to  flt  even  a  ijerfectly  logical 
theory. 

WORK    Wmi    TI'K    UOPID    WE    HAVE 

By  all  means,  let  us  po  on  dobatlnR  what 
kind  of  world  we  want,  but  meanwhile  let 
us  go  to  work  right  now  wltli  the  kind  of 
world  we  have  Lt  t  us  take  tlie  United 
Nations  as  they  are.  and  do  our  best  to  m.ike 
them  function.  "What  we  need."  Mr  Will- 
kle  said  recently.  "Is  not  the  hope  of  a  grand 
council  alter  the  war  Whi't  we  neea  Is  a 
r  (uncil  today  of  the  Unitett  Nations,  not  a 
prtp»r  council  but  an  aciual  wci  ki.if  council  " 

Lut  when  Mr  WlUkie  prciX-^seU  a  council 
cf  grind  military  strategy."  that  most  pub- 
licly useful  of  our  private  citiE,-'r.s  went  ite- 
yond  the  hounds  of  uhat  w?  have  a  nght 
to  dcmjind  of  th.»  U-^ited  Nsticns  Thi-.t 
t>'«a!.*.Mti>  n  Is  ni't  crr-prtrnt  to  rcver  the 
r.Ulltaiy  tie'd  becau.se.  among  Its  lour  pir.i- 
cipAl  membtrs.  I'Uly  Anietica  and  Brit^xtn  arv^ 
lavolTed  m  the  global  ^ar.     Chintt  is  at  peaci: 


wi'h  the  Axi--  Powers  in  EXirope  and  fighting 
only  the  Asiatic  partner.  Russia  Is  at  peace 
with  Japan  and  Is  at  war  with  only  the 
European  partners  In  the  gang. 

In  these  cii-cumsu.nces.  Justifiable  in  each 
instance,  there  can  be  no  unlticd  command  or 
grand  council  of  military  strategy  Nor 
c<  u".d  we  improve  at  present  on  what  yta.in 
an  1  CMaiif:  Kai-shek  are  domn  on  their 
resp-ftive  ri<;htU'.g  fronts  Nor  c.  uld  tht  y 
b?  of  hi'.p  t.)  us  on  our  fronts  In  the  S- u'h 
PiiCitiC  and  in  North  Africa  The  British 
a:id  Americans  are  cporating  under  a  uni- 
fied command  In  both  thobC  ureus,  with  two 
cf  the  C' mmandere  Americans — MacAnhur 
and  Eisenhower. 

LEARNING    FHOM    OTTR    NORTH    AFRICAN    ME-SS 

Thi  re  Is  qtiite  enough  work  waiting  to  be 
done  bv  the  United  Nations  ovitside  the  com- 
bat zones.  In  the  apportl.min;.;  of  supplies, 
we  have  organized  a  cose  ka.-e-lend  aiopera- 
tlon  with  Britain  But  we  hear  of  no  com- 
mon ouncll  where  Russia  and  China.  Can- 
ada. Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union 
of  S;nith  Africa  sit  In  on  a  rrund-tf ble  dis- 
cussion of  their  needs  and  of  what  rcsi  urces 
they  h?ive  to  ccntribut.-  to  the  cointm  n  [>  ol 
Thf  y  should  all  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
on  an  even  footing 

Ther,'  Is  t<.o  much  cf  an  Anglo-American 
alliance,  which  Stalin.  In  his  ta'ka.  expends 
Into  an  Ariglo-Amerlean  S.-viet  alliance 
That  is  chiselling  on  the  grand  alliance 

The  United  Nations  can  be  his:hly  useful 
Immediately  in  studying  and  apieelng  upon 
political  policies  for  the  territories  that  will 
come  under  our  power  Axis  propagandists 
have  made  hay  out  of  Anglo-American  bick- 
ering ovr  the  recot^nit'.on  (jf  Darlan  We 
wrre  lucky  m  having  North  Africa  for  an 
ex;er1mi-nt  siation  wli'.re  we  are  'earnlnp,  by 
experience  what  a  mess  we  c^\n  get  into  wiien 
wc  occupy  a  country  That  Is  but  a  tempest 
In  a  teapot  It  cculd  easily  become  a  hurri- 
cane in  the  occupation  of  FYance  lierEPlf  or 
of  Italy  or  th.-  Balkans 

WH.M   THE    rvmro   n.^tions   could   be   DUIWO 
NOW 

Why  shoulc,  there  not  be  a  standing  com- 
niitiet*  of  Lh(?  Unltt'd  Nations  on  occnp.i,'d 
coiuitrie.s?  Ard  a  comniillee  on  relief  for 
the  oOO.OOO.OlM)  hun;-iy  people  of  Europe, 
wliom  we  c:innot  abandon  to  st^rvaLica 
after  we  shall  have  liberated  them  from  tiie 

Ax  S:* 

A  commitKe  on  economic  rehabilitiition 
couid  be  pi.uminc  how  to  take  inose  pe>  pie 
off  relief.  wiUi  lo^is  of  credit  and  matei.als 
for  tiie  restoration  cf  their  di'v.-\otatcd  farms, 
without  livestock,  seed,  fertilizers,  or  imple- 
ments, and  for  the  retquipmeiit  of  th.eir 
looied  mines  and  factories  A  conimittec 
sliouli!  be  reati\inn  p.nns  Iwr  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  wretcl".ed  million.s  who  have  been 
uprooted  and  driven  from  their  homelaiids 
A  committee  on  nation»il'..tlc,  racial,  and  re- 
ligious niinoriUrs  should  be  studying  hew 
certiun  of  the  reesuiblished  nations  can  be 
persuaded  or.  if  need  be.  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  former  misrule  of  thote  m.nont.es. 
A  committee  on  the  occupation  of  enemy 
countries  would  have  a  nio-si  perplexing  ques- 
tion to  examine  and  decide 

Once  the  United  Nations  got  the  iaabit  of 
working  together  they  m.ij;hl  even  Ije  pcr- 
nutieci  to  explore  the  futuie  oi  tlie  ovei.s^-as 
empires.  American  forces  Will  have  a  lar^e 
part  la  cleiirir.g  the  Japmese  out  of  Dutch 
and  British  {jcr^se.'-sioiis  m  the  e.'^t.  Surely 
we  .shju'd  not  be  left  in  the  enibariiissmg 
plight  of  Ireeing  Ul  .>e  people  fioni  their 
new  master  on. y  to  deliver  them  over  to  their 
old  mas'.er 

Here  s  an  c  pportunity  for  an  epcch-mak- 
\'i'Z  achievein-nt  in  SLatesnianslup— to  de- 
vise and  proclaim  a  charter  f i  r  li.^-  gradual 
scheduletl  advaiixemeiit  toward  freedom  of 
the  pctiples  of  the  east,  a  major. ty  of  the  hu- 
man family  accompanied  by  Uietr  training 
for  beif-i;overmnent. 


HOW  TO  WTN  A  WORT  D- WIDE  PEACl 

In  his  greatest  mesba^i  tr  Congrer-s.  Presi- 
dent Rorsrvelt  said  last  Thursday  thai  "the 
United  Nations  can  and  m.urt  rcmn  n  t  nlted 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.'  The  v  ay  to 
unite  Is  to  unite,  and  unite  now 

Tt.e  United  Nat;^  n>  should  be  slowly,  gently. 
but  persistently  pushed  Ju.'t  as  fast  rnd  a* 
far  as  the/  car  go  without  disruption  To 
do  more  would  be  suicidal  To  do  less  would 
be  suicidal  on  a  vaster  wale  If  hunanlly 
should  be  left  In  despair  of  saving  It.' elf  by 
n.e;'.ns  of  exl.stlng  political  rnd  economic  and 
social  Institutions,  those  Institutions  would 
be  clcomcd 

The  United  Nations  have  not  the  nr.llltary 
training  and  the  war  spirit  of  the  Axis  But 
they  have  a  more  decisive  advantar-e  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  losing  the  war  b?cr.use 
their  peace  aim  provides  no  partnersJ^  Ip  for 
any  other  pe  )ple  but  only  a  mai.ed-fl.st  domi- 
nation by  an  assumed  master  rare  /.ll  the 
once  free  peoples  now  in  subjug.itii  n  are 
drawn  to  our  side  bccauic  our  success  would 
not  mean  our  rule  over  them 

We  f.re  going  to  win  this  World  War.  We 
should  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  win  also 
a  woild  peace  To  draw  to  our  side  all  |  ecplea 
everyrvhore  we  have  only  to  give  then  the 
pledge  of  the  United  Nations  that  eviryone 
shall  have  a  stake  Lu  the  victory. 


Addrsss  of  Hon.  William  G.  Stratton 


EXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or    ILUNOiS 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI  ,  IB 

Thu:sda-j.  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Pprakcr,  i  nder 
leave  U  extend  my  remaik.=;  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  want  to  insfit  the  sddif  -s  givon  by 
our  colleague  of  the  S  ■ve:ity-ie\enlii 
Congress.  Wiliiani  G.  StratiOn.  Ccngres.s- 
man  at  Laipe  frum  Illinois,  (o  a  .joint  .«s<'s- 
sion  of  the  Sixty-third  G-n  t  al  Asse  nbly 
of  Illino  s  on  hi.s  inau:;tiration  as  Skate 
trcasuicr  uf  Illinois; 

Mr  Spci.ktr.  I  am  highly  con- clous  o.  the 
grtat  honor  and  resptnsibiiity  which  has 
Juu  been  conferred  uixin  me  t  ilh  the  t;  kmp 
of  tiie  c  ith  of  office  from  the  distingu  shed 
chief  Ju.'iiK.*'  cf  the  supreme  couit,  Mr.  jus- 
tice June   Smith 

In  a  State  il\p  bize  of  Illinois,  the  trea  urer 
is  the  cuMt-dian  of  hundreds  cf  millions  of 
dollars  This  year  Vvc  have  an  uddec  re- 
fponslbllity  for  the  Investment  of  a  large  i>ur- 
pius  fund  uuaiing  over  $60  OCO.oCO.  In  view 
of  the  treaMirer  s  bm.all  bond,  we  can  rtallre 
the  fx'rstjnal  cbiigat:<in  borne  by  the  .ndi- 
viduaJ  holding  this  post. 

Although  t.ie  number  ,f  en.p'oyees  iri  the 
office  is  not  large  wlien  c^impared  with  iome 
of  the  other  tjtate  departments,  the  nature 
cf  the  work  i.s  such  that  they  play  a  ver\  im- 
portant pait  in  the  functioi.mg  i  f  the  S'ate's 
biLsinesf 

W.th  this  tnought  in  mind  I  have  taken 
great  care  to  cbt£.tn  abl"  and  well  qua.ihed 
persons  to  .'^rve  in  suiiervi.*!  y  uiid  exi>ert  po- 
sitiorL'^  And  I  am  insisting  that  all  em- 
ployees give  full  attentnii  to  tlie  duties  as- 
s.gned  Uiem.  Furthermore^  inrtflc.eiu  y  or 
d  s^ourtesy  to  ih?  public  will  net  be  tol- 
erated. 

It  16  my  firm  belief  that  efOcleucy  and 
proper  aclniin.stration  of  the  ofQoe  can  only 
be  maintained  throutih  close  peibonal  super- 
vision Will  this  in  mind.  1  shall  devote  my 
full  t.iuc  ii.:d  clloils  to  ine  conduct  o>  the 
Office. 


It  will  be  the  policy  cf  the  cfSce  at  all 
times  to  cooperate  with  the  Ugulature  and 
tlie  other  government  bodies. 

Operating  under  these  policies  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  treasurer's  office  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  State  and  that  anyone  having  business 
with  the  trea.-urer  will  feel  that  he  has  re- 
ceived courteous  and  friendly  service. 


Investigation  of  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration Enforcement  Procedures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MA3SACHL'srrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ihursdav.  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  filed  a  re.^olution  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Comniitlee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  certain  enforcement  pro- 
cedures vliich  are  or  have  been  practiced 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
My  reasons  for  flUng  this  resolution  are 
briefly  as  follow^: 

Violators  of  price-control  regulations 
are  subject  to  criminal  prosecution,  with 
heavy  fine  or  imprisonment  if  found 
puilty.  and  are  subject  also  to  civil  suits 
for  triple  damages.  These  penalties  are 
provided  for  in  the  Price  Control  Act. 
They  are  the  teeth  in  the  statutory  en- 
forcement provisions.  No  one  proposes 
their  repeal.  No  one  seeks  to  dull  their 
edge. 

Businessmen,  big  and  little,  harassed 
by  an  avalanche  of  rapidly  changing  price 
orders,  report  forms  and  complicated 
regulations,  and  when  honestly  doing 
their  be.-t  to  comply  are  deserving  of 
sympathy,  and  if  guilty  of  involuntary 
violation  are  deserving  of  mercy.  But 
deliberate  price  chisclers  and  black  mar- 
keteers arc  a  menace  and  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  and  severely  punished.  How- 
ever, this  punishment  should  be  meted 
out  by  the  court.s  through  regular  legal 
procedures  and  as  provided  by  law. 

The  fact  i.^.  however,  that  O.  P.  A.  en- 
forcement agents  have  used  a  technique 
of  their  own  for  dcahng  with  alleged  in- 
fractions of  price  and  ration  regulations. 
It  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  accused 
culprit  is  called  upon  to  make  a  voluntary 
contribution  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury in  an  amount  spocified  by  the  O  P.  A. 
and  receives  in  return  an  inconclusive 
and  unenforceable  promise  that  the 
charges  will  not  bo  pressed. 

Tins  sort  of  thinp:  has  no  sanation 
either  in  law  or  in  conscience.  lus  vice  is 
self-evident.  It  affords  unlimited  op- 
ix)rtunity  for  abuse  and  tyranny.  It  is 
the  extortion  of  hush  money  perilously 
close  to  blackmail.  O.  P.  A.  agents  are 
powerles.s  to  give  the  violator  of  price  or 
ration  regulation.-  a  legal  immunity  bath. 
They  cannot  secure  the  violator  against 
a  civil  suit  by  th.e  overcharged  customer, 
and  if  there  's  a  basis  for  criminal  prose- 
cution, any  hush-up  in  consideration  of 
a  money  payment  is  in  itself  a  criminal 
act.     It  u>  compoiuiding  a  felony.    The 


fact  that  the  money  reaches  thi?  Federal 
Treasury  makes  no  difference. 

These  so-called  voluntary  contribu- 
tions are  carried  on  the  Treasury  books 
under  "Miscellaneous  receipts,  donations 
to  the  United  States — Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration." The  names  of  the  con- 
tributors are  not  published,  and  I  am  re- 
liably informed  that  they  are  not  subject 
to  public  inspection  but  that  each  con- 
tributor receives  a  letter  fiom  the  Divi- 
sion of  Bookkeeping  and  Wanant.s,  ac- 
knowledging that  his  money  has  been 
turned  in  to  the  Treasury  by  the  O.  P.  A. 

This  shocking  and  utterly  indefensible 
practice  ought  to  be  exposed;  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  resorted  to  should 
be  ascertained  and  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  it  identified.  There  should  be 
an  end  to  it  not  simply  by  a  promise  of 
O.  P.  A.  ofiBcials  to  cease  and  desist  but 
by  such  explicit  legislative  action  as  will 
prohibit  the  O.  P.  A.  or  any  agency  of 
the  Government  and  any  bureaucrat  at 
any  time  hereafter  from  pursuing  such 
a  policy. 

If  the  civil  and  criminal  penalty  sec- 
tions of  the  .Price  Control  Act  are  too  un- 
wieldy for  effective  use  in  enforcement, 
then  Congress  by  an  amendment  of  the 
act  should  legalize  some  simpler  pro- 
cedures, but  not  the  tactics  of  the 
gestapo. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  filed  seeks 
to  shed  light  on  the  whole  question  of 
the  enforcement  policies  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  in  particular 
to  sift  out  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
matters  I  have  enumerated  above.  I 
realize  that  there  are  many  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance  before  the  Con- 
press.  However,  as  the  enforcement  of 
price  and  rationing  regulations  will  soon 
be  affecting  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  most  important  in  main- 
taining the  necessary  anti-inflation 
efforts  of  the  Government,  the  sooner  it  is 
investigated  and  placed  on  a  proper 
statutory  footing,  the  better.  Nothing 
could  add  more  to  the  morale  of  our  peo- 
ple tiian  the  feeling  that  the  restrictions 
wliich  are  daily  being  put  on  them  are 
being  equitably  enforced  under  statutes 
specifically  approved  by  the  Congress, 
rather  than  by  arbitral y  dicta. 


Child  cf  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF    MICIIIClN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  lake  this  occasion  of  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Dr.  George  Wa.'-hmgton  Carver 
for  the  fine  accomplishments  that  he 
made  during  his  lifetime  under  the  most 
extraordinary  handicaps.  His  career 
typifies  the  fact,  emphasized  by  Emerson 
many  years  ago.  that  America  is  another 
word  for  opportunity.  His  life  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the  land. 


particularly  of  his  race,  in  illustrating 
what  one  can  do  if  he  has  undymg  en- 
ergy, indomitable  will  power,  and  a  de- 
sire to  'earn 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  educa- 
tion because  my  own  State  of  Michigan 
is  known  as  one  of  the  pioneer  States  in 
educatioii.  Therefore.  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested in  schools  such  as  the  Tu.-^kegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for 
Negroes  and  Howard  University  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  These  two  institutions 
have  played  an  important  factor  in  the 
upbtiilding  of  the  colored  race. 

Howard  University  was  oiganized  dur- 
ing the  school  year  of  1866-67.  with  very 
meager  equipment,  with  a  haiidtul  of 
students  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  unfaith  in  the  ability  of  the  colored 
man  to  advance.  It  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  teachers  to 
help  that  race.  During  the  75  years  cf 
its  history,  it  has  attained  a  distinction 
as  a  great  institution  of  learning,  whose 
students  now  number  in  excess  of  2.200. 
These  students  are  in  tl:ie  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  professional  schools  of 
that  university.  They  comie  from  more 
than  42  States  and  16  fore.gn  cjuntnes. 
The  university  has  an  investment  in  ex- 
cess of  $9,000,000.  It  has  more  than 
10.000  graduates  who  are  now  woiking 
in  43  States  cf  the  Union  and  in  more 
than  24  foreign  countries.  Hov,nrd  Uni- 
versity has  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
youth  of  the  colored  race. 

The  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  for  Negroes,  in  which  Dr. 
George  Washington  Cai  ver  was  a  teacher, 
has  attained  also  an  enviable  reputation 
for  progress  and  for  tff.c.pnty.  Tlif 
Tuskegee  Institute  was  founded  in  liiSO 
by  Booker  1.  Wa.'hington.  who  was  its 
principal  until  his  death  in  1915.  and  was 
endowed  by  Congress  in  1C89  with  25.0C0 
acres  of  land.  The  institute  provides 
practical  training  for  many  trades  and 
agricultural  occupations  and  for  nurs- 
ing, teaching,  and  homem.akmg  and  com- 
mercial poL-itions.  In  the  year  1940-41 
the  enrollment  was  1.280  fuil-time  stu- 
d'^n's.  Its  endowment  exceeds  $7,000,- 
000. 

D;-.  Carver  accomplished  much  for  thf* 
Tuskegee  Institute  and  fcr  tlie  colored 
students.  These  two  mstiturions.  Hov;- 
ard  University  and  Ta:kegce  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  a;e  pionfering  in 
education  for  the  colored  racp.  These 
two  institutions  have  demonstrated  to 
the  youth  of  that  race  that  here  m  Amei  - 
ica  much  can  be  accomplished  by  proper 
work  and  proper  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  lemarks  in  iVie  Record,  I 
include  certain  extracts  from  the  Flint 
Journal  of  January  7,  1942.  pertaining 
to  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver  and 
the  great  work  that  he  has  accomplishrd 
in  education,  in  science,  and  in  the  up- 
building of  his  race: 

CHILD    or    Drj»OrEACY 

Story  of  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver 
outranks  that  of  many  of  Americas  self- 
made  men  Dr  Carver  was  the  ton  of  slave 
parents;  he  had  extraordinary  handicaps  to 
overcome  that  were  peculiar  to  his  time  and 
environment. 

This  noted  Negro  scientist,  teacher  at 
Tuskegee  Institute  for  more  than  *0  years. 
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gamed  wcrld-wide  lame  in  some  of  the  most 
useful  arts  known  to  man.  Dealing  with 
Buch  Icwly  products  as  cornstalks,  pcanuis, 
bweetpotatoes.  trefs.  even  clay,  he  found  that 
chemical  and  physical  transformations  could 
chan5e  these  into  highly  useful  matenals. 
He  pr.-Kluced  paper,  plywood.  Ink.';,  pltrments. 
ICKJd  products  from  sources  hitherto  un- 
noticed. Science  will  benefit  from  his  work 
for  generations  to  come. 

But  if  Ge<irk;e  Washington  Carver  had  done 
none    of    these    thing's,    his    life    presented    a 
shining  example  of  service  In  behalf  of  man- 
kind.    He     wore     thrradbare     clothes     while 
much  of  hl.s  salary  went  toward  helping  de- 
eervlnt;    students    through    school.     Many    of 
his  formxjlas  were  K»ven  to  the  public  with- 
out a  cent  in  return.     In  his  spare  time  he 
developed  his  talents  aj<  an  artist,  one  of  hla 
paintings  hant's   in   the   Luxrmbur«  Gallery. 
Dr     Carvers    greatest    regret    w,**    that    he 
had  left  w  many   tlUngs  umlone-the   mark 
of  a  truly  educated  man  wlio   realizes  how 
pitifully    small    U    his    knowledge    compared 
with  what  there  Is  to  learn  and  do.     Amer- 
ica honors  the  merrory  of  a   man  whose  life 
work   was  one   of   flie   most   eloquent   testi- 
monials to  the  soundness  and  worth   of  Its 
democratic  system. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
meat  for  Service-Connected 
Veterans 


Employ- 
Disabled 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSArHUSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursdav.  Januarv  li.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  gr:\nted  to  extend 
my  rcmark.s  in  the  Recxird.  I  include  the 
following  bill  introduced  by  me; 
A  bill  to  authorize  and  to  direct  the  Veterans' 
Adminisiration    to    provide    vocational    re- 
habilitation and  assistance,  in  securing  f-uit- 
Rble  employment  for  service-connected  d's- 
abled  veterans  in  need  thereof,  and  feasible 
therefor,  and  for  other  purposes 

Br  it  rnac'rd  etc.  That  section  1.  title  I. 
Public.  No  2.  Se\enty-thlrd  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  20.  1133.  be  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thtrcof  a  new  section  known  as 
subsection  (f)  and  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Any  persoi^  who  served  In  the  active 
military  or  naval  forces  shall  be  entitled  to 
vocational  rehabilitation,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions and  limitations  of  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  1  (ft),  as  amended,  part  VII  " 

Sec.  a.  Veterans  Regulation  No  1  (a),  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  part  to  be  known  as 
part   VII  and   to  provide  as  folic ws: 

"PART    VII 

"1.  Any  per-^on  who  has  served  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  at  any  time  and  who 
was  or  is  honorably  discharged  therefrom  and 
who  has  a  dlsablluy  incurred  in  or  aggravated 
by  such  servicf  for  which  pension  or  compen- 
sation Is  payable  under  laws  admlnltitered  by 
the  Veteran.s'  Administration,  or  would  be  but 
for  receipt  of  retirement  pay,  and  is  in  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  such  disability,  shall  be  entitled 
to  .«uch  vocational  rehabilitation  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Admin. strator  en'  Veterans' 
AP.iirs  to  fit  hnn  f(  r.  uv.d  place  him  in  suit- 
able employment  consistent  with,  the  degree 
Of  bis  disablement;   Provided,  That  no  course 


of  training  under  this  act  in  excess  of  a  period 
of  4  years  shall  be  approved. 

•  2.  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  power 
and  duty  to  prescribe  and  provide  euiluble 
training  and  other  services  to  persons  in- 
cluded in  paragraph  I,  and  for  such  purposes 
may  employ  such  additional  personnel  and 
experts  us  aie  deemed  neces&ary,  and  may 
Utilize  and  extend  existing  Veterans'  Ad- 
rainLstratlon  facilities  and  utilize  thi «  of 
any  other  governmental  agency  as  well  as 
those  mainui.ned  by  Joint  Federal  and  Stale 
contribution;  a^d.  in  addition,  he  may.  by 
agreement  or  contract  with  public  or  private 
Institutions  or  establli^hments.  provide  for 
such  additional  training  facilities  as  may  be 
suitable  and  necessary  Uj  acci^mpll.^h  the 
purposes  of  this  part 

■3    While     pursuing     training     prescribed 
herein,  and  for  2  months  after  his  employ- 
ability    Is  determined,  each    veteran    will    be 
rated  as  totally  disabled  by  reason  of  service- 
connected  cILsablUty.   and   pension   and   com- 
pensation   dhall    be    puNable    to    him   nccord- 
liigly    Provid'-d.  That  when  the  course  of  vo- 
cal; nial  rehabilitation  Jurnixhed  to  any  per- 
son  as  herein    provided   consists   of    training 
on   the  Job   ny  an   employer,  huch  employer 
shall  be  rerjuired  to  t-ubm.it  monthly  to  the 
Administrator  a  statement  under  oath  show- 
ing any  wage,  compensation,  or  other  Income 
paid  by  him  to  such  person  during  the  month, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  and  based  upon  Fuch 
swoin  statements,   the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  the  pension  of  such  per- 
son to  an  amount  considered   equitable  and 
Just,  but  not  below  the  amount  of  pension, 
compensation,   or   retirement   pay    to   which 
he  wnu'tl   be   entitled   for   service-connected 
disability  if  not  following  a  course  of  voca- 
tional   rehabiiitation 

■■4  Where  any  person  while  following  a 
course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  part  sutlers  an  injury  or  an 
aggravation  cf  any  injury,  as  a  result  of  the 
pursuit  of  such  course  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  not  the  re;ult  of  his  own  willful 
misconduct,  and  such  Injury  or  aggravaticn 
results  In  additional  disability  to  or  death 
of  such  person,  the  benefits  under  laws  ap- 
plicable to  such  veterans  shall  t>e  awarded 
in  the  same  manner  and  extent  as  If  such 
disability,  aggiavation,  or  death  were  service 
connected  wiihm  the  meaning  of  such  laws; 
exf-ept  that  no  bi-nertts  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  awarded  unless  application  be  made 
therefor  within  2  years  after  such  Injury  or 
aggravation  was  suffered,  or  such  death  oc- 
curred. 

"5.  (a)  The  purpose  of  rehabilitation  Is  to 
restore  employability  K>6t  by  virtu<^  of  a  ma- 
terial and  perm.intiit  handicap  due  to  serv- 
ice Incurred  disability  Tlie  Administrator 
shall  have  the  power  and  duty  to  cooperate 
with  and  employ  the  facilities  of  ether  gov- 
ernmental and  State  employment  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  service  connected 
disabled  veterans  in  suitable  gainful  em- 
ployment 

"(b)  To  remove  the  prejudice  against  em- 
ployment of  honorably  discharged  veterans 
having  10  percent  or  more  service-connected 
disability,  and  to  aid  In  securing  employment 
of  such  veterans,  where  an  Injury  or  death 
of  such  veteran  Is  Incurred  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  result  in  payment  of  bene- 
fits under  State  employet>s'  compensation 
laws  or  by  recovery  from  or  settlement  with 
or  on  behalf  ol  the  employer,  the  Adminis- 
trator cf  Veterans  Affairs  shall  reimburse  the 
Insurer  or  the  fund  from  which  surh  pay- 
mdit  is  made  to  the  extent  of  the  net  loss 
suffered  by  such  Insurer  or  fund:  Provided. 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  payment  of  benefits  under  an 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  for  such  injury 
or  death,  and  under  paragraph  4  hereof  for 
the  same  period  of  time  to  a  veteran  or  his 
dependents,  by  such  veteran  or  his  depend- 
ents may  elect  which  benefit  to  receive;  And 


protirfed  further.  That  the  appropriations  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  avail- 
able for  any  expenses  Incurred  under  this 
section 

"6  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  auttorlzed 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  ns  may 
be  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  piomote 
good  conduct  and  cooperation  on  the  pnrt.of 
persons  who  are  following  courses  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  provided  by  this  part. 
Penalties  for  the  breach  cf  ruch  rules  and 
regulations  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator,  extend  to  a  forfeiture  by  the 
offender  for  a  pericxl  of  3  months  of  such 
portion  of  the  pen-ion  herein  provided  a» 
will  leave  htm  not  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  pension,  compensation,  or  re- 
tirement pay  to  which  such  person  is  en- 
titled for  service-connected  disability,  and 
«uch  penalties  may  also  extend  to  perma- 
nent dl'continuancfs  cf  all  fur-her  benrlVu 
of    this    part 

"7  The  AdmlnlKtrator  li  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  granting  of  leave 
of  absence  to  those  lollowing  courses  of  to- 
cational  rehabilitation  provided  by  this  part 
where  In  his  opinion  such  leaves  do  net  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  such 
courses  Such  leaves  of  absence  shall  not 
in  the  case  of  any  person  be  granted  In  ex- 
cess of  30  days  In  any  consecutive  12  months 
except  in  exceptional  circumstances  as  de- 
termined by  the  Acimnlstrator:  P.'otndcd, 
That  during  leave  of  absence  under  this  para- 
graph such  person  shall  be  considered  to  be 
pursiUng  his  course  of  vocatioiral  rehabilita- 
tion under  this  part. 

"8  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  bo  ap- 
propriated, out  of  anv  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury cf  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, available  immediately  and  until 
expended,  the  sum  of  t500,000  to  be  utilized 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe,  as  a  rev(  Ivii-'s  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  making  advancements  not  exceed- 
ing 1100  in  any  case,  to  persons  commencing 
or  undertaking  courses  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation under  this  part,  such  advance- 
ment to  bear  no  Interest  and  to  be  reim- 
bursed in  such  installments  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  by  proper  de- 
ductUms  from  any  future  payments  of  pen- 
sion  or  retirement    pay. 

••9.  Tlie  Administrator  shall  have  the  power 
to  provide  courses  of  Instruction  for  person- 
nel and  mr.v  detail  employees  to  attend  the 
same  any  may  detail  any  such  personnel  to 
attend  courses  conduc'.eri  by  other  than  Vete- 
rans" Adm.in.srraiion  agencies.  Including  prl- 
va'e  organi^atK  nr    and  such  fm:>loyee^.   In 
addition    to    their  salaries,  shall   be   entitled 
to  the  payment  of  expenses  Incident  to  .^uch 
d-^taU.  including  transportation  and   tuition, 
as    the    Administrator    by    rules   and    regula- 
tions shall  provide:  and  al.so  In  his  discretion, 
to   make,   or.    as    by   ai.jrtement   with   other 
agency    or    Institution,    cause    to    be    made, 
studies.  Investigations,  und  retxirts  Inquiring 
Into   the    rehabilitation   of   disr.blcd    persona 
and  the  relative  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  capa- 
cities of  the  several  groups  of  the  variously 
handicapped    and    as    to    how    their    poten- 
tialities can  best  be  d  veloped  and  their  serv- 
ices  best    utilized    In    gainful    and    suitable 
employment.     Including    the    rehabilitation 
programs  of  f(jreign   nations      For  this  pur- 
po.'e   he   shall    have    the    power   to   cooperate 
with    siich    public    and    private    agencies    as 
he  mav  d'-em  advis-.ible  and  to  call  In  con- 
sultants who  shall   receive  as  compen.sation 
for  their  services  a  reasonable  per  diem,  which 
the  AdminisiratJr  shall  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions  provide,   for   each    d:.y   actually    spent 
in  the  work  provided  for  herein  and  rhill  in 
addition   be   reimbursed   for   their   nec.'-:ary 
traveling  and  other  expenses      For  the   nvir- 
pcse   ol   this    part,    the    Administrator    may 
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accept    imcompensated    services   upon    such 
agreement  as  he  may  deem  feasible. 

Sec.  3,  The  appropriations  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  "Salariefi  and  expenses, 
medical  and  hospital,  and  compensation  and 
pensions,"  shall  be  available  for  necessary 
expenses,  including  but  not  confined  to  neces- 
sary medical  care,  and  pension  payment,  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  of  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  supplying  suitable  training 
under  this  act;  and  there  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  additional 
amount  or  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
accompli-'-h  the  purpose  of  this  act. 


Veteran  Organizations  Endorse  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Traininf  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  Disabled 
Members  of  Armed  Forces  of  World 
War  No.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNST1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  6  I  introduced  H.  R.  739,  a  bill 
designed  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation training  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  those  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  become  disabled  by 
reason  of  their  service  in  line  of  duty  in 
the  present  war. 

The  several  veteran  organizations  of 
the  country  support  H.  R.  739  and  mil- 
itantly  oppose  the  idea  that  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment other  than  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  veteran  organizations  of  America 
are  not  opposed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  all  disabled  persons  in  this 
country,  but  they  believe  that  disabled 
war  veterans  should  be  treated  as  a  sep- 
arate class  and  their  problems  handled 
specifically  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion which  was  created  for  that  specific 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  in.^ert  at  this  point  a 
self-explanatory  communication  received 
from  Mr.  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  National 
Leg'slative  Representative,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

VETER.^^s  OF  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Kansas  CUtj,  Mo.  December  Jf,  VJ42. 
Hon  James  E   Van  Zandt, 
House   O^icc   Building. 

Wa.'^lttngton.  D  C. 
My  Dfar  Mr  Van  Zandt:  Enclosed  is  draft 
of  a  bill  v!i:ch  would  provide  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  for  those  members  of 
the  armed  forces  who  become  disabled  by 
reason  of  their  service  In  line  of  duty  dur- 
ing the  prc-er.t  war 

As  legislative  representative  for  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
I  would  like  to  have  you  introduce  this  bill 
at  your  earliest  convenience  when  the  new 
or  Seventy-eighth  Congress  convenes.  This 
bill  ha.«  the  unanimous  sf.pport  and  approval 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  is  covered  by  a  resolution  adopted 


by  the  delegates  to  the  forty-third  national 
encampment  which  was  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Augtiat  30  to  September  4.   1942. 

For  your  further  information,  this  blU  was 
drafted  in  collaboration  with  the  American 
Legion,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
the  Veterans'  AdnUnistration  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  understand  has  the  com- 
plete endorsement  and  approval  of  the  two 
mentioned  veteran  organizations,  as  well  as 
tentative  approval  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

An  effort  was  made  In  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  to  obtain  approval  of  this  bill, 
but  due  to  the  desire  of  the  administration, 
along  with  certain  other  groups  to  incor- 
porate the  needs  of  disabled  veterans  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  a  broad  program 
to  cover  all  disabled  persons  In  the  Nation, 
no  final  decision  was  reached  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  are  not  opposed  to  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  all  disabled  peritona  In  this 
country,  but  we  do  believe  that  disabled 
war  veterans  should  be  treated  as  a  separate 
chui.s  and  their  problems  handled  specifically 
by  the  Veterans"  AdmlnLbtratlon  which  was 
created  for  that  specific  purpose. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  there  are  already 
thousands  of  disabled  veterans  of  tha  pres- 
ent war  who  are  In  need  of  vocational  rehabil- 
itation training,  and  the  Congress  should 
give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to  their 
needs  and  not  continue  to  Jeopardize  these 
needs  by  waiting  to  work  out  a  program 
which  would  tie  all  disabled  persons  In  with 
di.sabled  veterans. 

Trusting  we  may  have  your  wholehearted 
cooperation,    as   well    aa   that  of    your   col- 
leagues, in  pushing  this  meritorious  legisla- 
tion to  a  successful  conclusion,  I  remain 
Respectfully  yours. 

Omar  B.  KrrcHrM, 
National  Legislative  Representative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  realize  the  im- 
portance of  having  disabled  veterans  cf 
the  present  War  given  the  benefit  of  hav- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration  admin- 
ister to  their  needs  and  not  subject  them 
to  an  independent  agency  whose  prime 
interest  is  rehabilitation  of  civilians. 


Farewell  to  a  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  .Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Helena  In- 
dependent, of  Helena.  Mont.,  of  January 
7.  1943,  eulogizing  the  late  Lt.  R.  E. 
(Red)  Morrison.  "Red"  Morrison's 
death  Is  felt  keenly  not  only  by  his  multi- 
tude of  friends  in  Lewis  and  Clark  County 
but  by  all  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Montana  as  well.  He  was  a  fine  citizen, 
an  outstanding  soldier  in  the  defense  of 
our  country,  and  a  real  American. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FAHEWELL  TO    A   mtENO 

Helena  has  the  sad  duty  of  saying  Its  final 
farewell  to  First  Lt.  B  E.  Morrison,  who  gave 


his  life  for  his  country  in  an  airplane  cra&h  a 
few  days  ago. 

Because  "R-G"  Morrison  was  good  and 
genial,  because  he  was  a  community  leader 
and  never-tlrlng  worker,  and  because  he  was 
a  wholesome  example  for  many  a  boy  here, 
news  of  his  death  in  the  line  of  duty  vhm 
particularly  shocking. 

Lieutenant  Morrison  was  State  senator 
.from  Lewis  and  Clark  County  at  the  time  cf 
his  passing.  Before  he  had  served  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  He  was  every  busy 
In  public  affairs,  but  this  popular  citizen 
leaves  his  greatest  mark  as  an  aviation  ex- 
pert, one  who  prepared  many  Montana  youths 
for  aerial  careers  that  today  find  them  serv- 
ing their  Nation,  Just  as  did  their  skillfui 
mentor. 

A  veteran  of  the  last  war.  Lieutenant  Mor- 
rison. In  the  intervening  years,  kept  up  his 
qualifications  as  a  flying  ufflcer  When  the 
call  came  again  he  was  ready 

Now  he  comes  home  from  his  second  war. 
His  legion  of  friends  will  mlM  his  ufTable 
greetings.  These  friends  will  miss  hla  happy 
way.  It  is  difficult  to  say  gixxlbye  to  "Red" 
Morrison. 


Tennessee  Cooperates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
desire  to  include  the  text  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  1.  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  resolution,  which  expresses  appre- 
ciation for  the  work  of  the  President,  his 
Cabinet,  military  and  naval  leaders,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  also 
pledges  every  possible  cooperation  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  in  hastening  the  day 
of  victory. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  Cabinet,  military  aides,  and  the  Congress 
have  worked  untiringly  and  unselfishly  in  giv- 
ing their  leadership  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war;  and 

Whereas,  considering  the  magnanimity  of 
their  task,  we  feel  that  they  have  led  us  in 
making  most  excellent  progress  toward  saving 
our  Nation  and  the  world  from  tyranny  and 
slavery;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  {the  senate  con- 
curring). That  we  hereby  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  Piosldent, 
his  Cabinet,  and  other  aides,  and  the  Con- 
gress for  their  Invaluable  and  sacrificial  serv- 
ices which  they  have  rendered  to  the  Nation 
since  cur  country  has  been  at  war;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved  That  this  'xidy  most  heartily  en- 
dorses the  general  idea  of  a  world  congress 
to  keep  the  peace,  when,  through  God's  help, 
we  shall  have  atta'ned  it.  so  that  our  posterity 
may  be  saved  from  the  constant  recurrence  of 
war,  and  the  dire  threat  of  the  annihilation 
of  our  civilization;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  general  assembly  as- 
sure said  leaders  of  the  Nation  that  it  Is  most 
anxious  to  cooperate  in  any  way  possible  to- 
ward hastening  the  day  of  victory;  and  be  it 
further 
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Re.folved.  That  a  copy  of  this  rcsolutltm  be 
sent  to  PreMdent  Rn.,.Nr\rlr.  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  and  to  each  Member  of  Con>n"es«  from 
Tennessee,  and  that  It  bp  spread  upon  the 
Journal  of  the  House  and  Senate. 


A  Message  to  the  Italian  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLl 

Of    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLl.  Mr.  Speaker  citi- 
zens of  Italy,  I  am  an  American  of  Ital- 
ian oriRin.  and  I  ha\e  the  hunur  ol  bting 
a  M  Mn!)cr  ot  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States.  As  such.  I 
represent  a  di.stnct  which  Is  populated 
by  thousands  of  Americans  also  of  Italian 
origin. 

I  know  the  activities  of  the.se  particu- 
lar Americans.  I  also  knew  their  senti- 
rriffits  and  their  prayers.  All  of  us  are 
convinced  tliat  an  Allied  victory  is  inevi- 
table. No  effort  has  been  spared  by  the 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  to  brin;.' 
about  an  Allied  victory  They  have  be.  n 
at  the  fiont  lines  of  Bataan.  Corresi- 
dnr,  Midway  Island.  North  Africa— yes. 
wherever  the  toil,  sweat,  and  blood  of 
American.'::  were  needed  there  did  you  find 
ihem  striving  hard  for  an  Allied  victory. 
In  addition,  they  are  found  on  the  home 
front.  amonRit  the  purcha.'-ers  of  War 
bonds,  amongst  all  the  voluntary  civilian 
war  workers,  and  in  every  activity  to  fur- 
ther the  war  effort. 

Throughout  the  hi^^tory  of  our  two 
countries,  the  Italian  people  and  the 
Americans  have  been  at  peace.  Tl.ey 
have  always  had  a  n.uiual  regard  and 
respect  foi  eacii  other  You  know,  and 
I  know,  that  there  were  nevei  any  de- 
signs on  the  part  ol  the  AmencHns 
against  the  safety  and  well-being  ol  the 
Italian  people,  and  vice  versa  In  fact, 
our  two  peoples  have  been  comrades  m 
arms,  facing  death  together,  in  an  eff<it 
to  insure  the  safety  ot  our  two  countries. 
America  has  stood  out  as  a  haven  and 
land  of  oppor'ainity  to  those  millions  of 
Italians  who  left  the  Italian  shores  and 
have  taken  their  places  in  all  walks  of 
American  life.  All  this  has  been  changed. 
Why?  Simply  becau.se  of  the  unwar- 
ranted interference  in  your  affairs  by 
Hitler,  who  directed  Mus.solini  to  declare 
war  against  the  United  States.  We  in 
Anieriea  are  convinced  that  you  people  of 
Italy  have  no  rancor  nor  hatred  against 
us.  Certainly  we  Americans  have  no 
hatred  for  you.  We  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  war  forced  upon  you  by  the 
Italian  politicians,  acting  under  orders 
from  Hitler  and  against  your  wishes. 

You.  a.s  the  descendants  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  ma^t  share  the  same  pride 
which  we  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
experience.  In  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
the  courage  and  foresight  of  an  Italian 
which  gave  to  the  world  a  land  dedicated 
to  the  grand  ideals  of  human  freedom, 
tolerance,  and  charity.  You  are  being 
forced  against  your  will  to  contribute  to 


an  effort  to  destroy  those  Ideals.  It  Is  In 
accordance  with  those  Ideals  that  Amer- 
ica has  as.sured  the  world  that  it  Is  feed- 
ing, and  shall  continue  to  feed,  the  peo- 
ple of  all  lands  which  are  now.  and  will 
in  the  future  be.  occupied  by  the  Allies. 
Contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of  Hit- 
ler, who.  through  his  German  officials, 
has  publicly  assured  the  Germans  that 
if  anyone  will  starve  in  Europe  this  win- 
ter, it  will  not  be  the  Germans 

The  exgencies  of  war  have  made  nec- 
essary the  bombardment  of  Italy  it.-^elf. 
Genoa,  MJlano.  Torino,  and  many  other 
places  in  Italy  have  already  experienced 
the  ravages  of  aerial  bombardment  You 
mu.^t  understand  that,  of  ncce.s.^!ty.  this 
will  be  nothing  compared  to  what  v.ill 
follow  if  the  Grrmans  are  still  permitted 
to  overiun  and  control  your  counuy 
Do  you  not  rnrlize  that  Mus-solini.  be- 
cau.-^e  of  his  cooperation  with  Hitler,  has 
brought  chaos  and  ruin  to  your  empire? 
Can  you  not  see  that  the  only  hope  for 
the  future  of  Italy  lies  in  AUi!  d  victory? 

We  are  youi  frunds.  We  do  not  wi.sh 
you  harm.  All  the  sufferings  of  your 
people,  all  the  agony  which  we  know  is 
yours,  will  come  to  an  end  the  moment 
you  put  your  faiih  and  trust  in  the  United 
States  Only  thiouph  an  Allied  victory 
will  the  Italy  of  the  arts,  music  and 
peace  exist  once  more. 

The  Allies  seek  no  territoria,  aggran- 
dizement America  is  in  this  war  apainst 
your  government  becau.se  1  year  ago  Mus- 
Milini  declared  war  aguin.st  us  We  know 
that  the  hearts  of  your  civilian  popula- 
tion and  of  youi  soldiers  are  not  m  this 
war  uhich  v.as  forced  upon  you  by  the 
Nazi-Fasci.'^ts.  We  have  only  one  objec- 
tive and  that  Is  to  rid  the  earth  of  Hit- 
lerism  and  of  fascism  and  all  the  evil 
they  have  broupht  in  their  wake  There 
can  be  no  peace  until  this  objective  is 
attained. 


Five  Sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
Sullivan,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Missing  in 
Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  the  people  of  Iowa  learned  with 
pride  that  from  one  family  five  broth- 
er<;  weie  in  the  United  Sia'.es  Navy. 
They  were  Francis  Henry.  Jo.«;eph  Eu- 
gene, Georre  Thomas.  Madison  Abel,  and 
Albert  Leo  Sullivan,  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Sullivan.  98  Adams  Street. 
Waterloo.  Iowa.  They  enlisted  January 
3.  1942.  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  serve  together. 

All  of  these  young  men  were  on  the 
criu.ser  Juneau,  sunk  in  enemy  action  on 
November  13.  1942.  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment reports  them  all  missing  in  action. 
I  am  sure  we  all  join  In  the  prayer  that 
a  report  of  their  safety  may  yet  be  re- 
ceived. 


No  poor  words  of  mine  could  lessen  the 
grief  that  must  be  felt  by  these  parents. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  sympathy  of  our 
community  of  this  House,  and  of  the  N•^- 
ticn  goes  out  to  them  In  the  face  cf 
this  dreadful  tragedy  how  small  the 
troubles  of  the  rest  of  us  seem 

Ltt  us  resolve  that  the  sacrifices  of 
this  family  shall  spur  us  on  to  greater 
efforts  until  the  great  day  dawns  when 
the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  victorious 
close. 


The  Alternative  to  a  Post-War  W.  P.  A. 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EVAN  HOV^ELL 

OF    U  I  INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  temaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Pied  I.  Kent,  which  appeared  in  the 
Seventh  Annual  Voice  of  Business  Edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Sun: 

The  Altfrnative  to  a  Post- War  W  P  A  — 
IF  There  Should  Be  No  Bi>om  To  Absorb 
Quickly  Our  Workep.s  in  Peacftime  Indus- 
TRiF.s.  It  Is  Proposkd  That  the  CIovekn- 
Mt.NT  Underwrite  Employment  in  Pan  ate 
Jobs 

(By  Fred  I  Kent) 
The  world  has  been  fiooded  with  propa- 
ganda which  has  tended  to  ste.Tl  thr  sens^  of 
Individual  r(spon.'^:bllity  from  nil  munklnd 
P(  pie  have  been  tauicht  to  think  tliat  the 
world  owe.s  th«m  a  living,  that  they  have  the 
right  to  demand  security  from  out.'^ide  of 
themselves,  that  s>>cU  ty  is  obligated  to  pro- 
vide them  With  Wi.rk  cr  wi'h  buying  power. 
Of  what  does  thl.«  w(  rid  and  tins  society 
consist'.'  Nothing  mt^re  n"r  les"*  than  the  peo- 
ple who  are  upon  our  earth,  and  each  Indi- 
vidual bears  the  same  ref-pKjn.slbility  to  every 
other  Individual  that  each  and  all  bear  to  him. 
riiL'iefi  re,  what  the  world  and  society  owe  to 
every  man  every  man  owes  to  the  world  and 
to  society  In  the  last  analysis,  ilils  nie.ins 
that  every  individual,  to  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  owes  it  to  society  and  to  himself  to 
provide  himself  with  a  llvlnc.  and  to  strive  for 
the  security  of  hmiself  and  of  those  for  whom 
he   is  reapers: ble 

The  complexities  in  living,  engendered  by 
vast  pxipulations  and  rnciiil  and  climatic  var- 
iables, have  resulted  in  tho  formation  ot 
nations  and  of  group  forces  within  these  na- 
tions, of  different  forms  of  labor  both  mental 
and  physical,  and  of  many  kinds  of  govern- 
ment. However,  the  hlrhe.'^t  standard  of  liv- 
ing always  prevails  wliere  individual  initiative 
and  individual  Incentive  exist,  and  In  the 
proportion  that  they  are  controlled  by  fair 
laws  for  the  protection  of  all  the  people 

The  chaotic  world  of  tf  dav  is  In  larte  part 
the  result  of  the  growing  curtailment, 
through  government  usurpation,  of  the  dy- 
namic vfllues  which  lie  within  the  power  of 
Individual  Initiative  and  Incentive. 

SO-CALI.FD   SE-  URITY 

Now,  with  the  turmoil  of  war  brought 
upon  us  through  the  widespread  unrest  cre- 
ated by  false  promises,  the  acceiil  upon  post- 
war planning  Is  being  directed  in  high  placca 
toward  social  security  built  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  quicksand  rather  than  upxin  one  of 
constructive  recovery  through  private  enter- 
prise. 

Government  will  have  a  (jreat  work  tr  do 
In  the  post-war  period  and  It  wUl  take  all  of 
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the  ability  and  all  of  the  energy  of  men  In 
government  to  Buccecsfully  carry  out  lU 
legitimate  functlona  without  intruding  upon 
those  which  should  be  borne  by  Its  citizens. 

There  will  be  many  prob'ems  to  solve 
When  the  war  ends  but  the  moet  critical  of 
all  will  be  that  of  how  to  put  back  men  and 
women  into  peacetime  pursuits  without  a 
long  period  of  great  unemployment. 

This  problem  must  be  solved  first  of  all. 
Others  will  depend  ujaon  Its  proper  solution. 
Paying  men  and  women  by  government, 
with  no  constructive  work  being  dtrmanded 
In  return,  Is  uo  answer.  If  undertaken  It 
uill  certainly  lay  the  foundation  for  another 
war  which  will  begin  to  brew  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  peace.  Nor  can  government  take 
the  place  of  private  enterprise  In  the  employ- 
ment of  Its  citizens  and  provide  a  standard 
of  living  that  the  people  can  have  and  should 
have. 

TTKDEE WRITING    JOBS 

^^Tiat.  then,  can  Government  do  that  will 
be  effective?  Create  public  works?  Yes;  in 
a  limited  way,  but  If  carried  too  far  It  can 
be  most  harmful  The  acts  of  Government 
to  be  effective  must  serve  to  restore  confi- 
dence because  business  revival  builds  upon 
confidence  and  lags  or  disintegrates  upon 
uncertainty  To  treat  this  subject  fully 
would  require  volumes,  but  It  Is  possible  to 
take  up  one  phase  In  this  article. 

If  upon  the  close  of  the  war  every  Industry 
had  confidence  that  the  people  would  have 
consumer's  power  and  could  buy  their  re- 
quirements and  fulfill  their  desires,  men 
would  be  employed  to  peacetime  capacity 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  Government 
should  guarantee  the  consumer-goods  Indus- 
tries against  loss  if  they  would  reemploy  men 
in  pre-war  numbers.  If  this  were  done,  men 
would  be  employed  in  constructive  Jobs  by 
private  enterprise.  But  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  private  enterprise  Industry  should 
pay  Government  if  It  mad-  a  profit.  If  In- 
dustry had  to  pay  Government,  say.  half  the 
profit  It  might  make.  It  would  naturally  wish 
to  get  out  from  under  the  guaranties  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Also,  if  the  Industries 
realized  that  men  were  being  employed  gen- 
erally, because  Government  guaranties  were 
available,  many  would  prefer  to  undertake 
employment  at  their  own  risk  They  would 
know  that  the  consumer  power  created 
through  work  would  build  llemand  and  they 
woul  have  confidence  that  there  would  be 
markets  for  their  goods. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  Government 
guaranties  could  be  accomplished  on  a  de- 
centralized basis  without  the  development  of 
bureaucracies.  The  Treasury  Department, 
through  the  Federal  Beaerve  System,  could 
authorlae  member  banks  to  arrange  the 
guarantiea  with  their  own  customers  under 
proper  regulations  The  banks  would  then 
be  Justified  In  making  advances  to  their 
clients  for  raw  materials  and  the  coat  of 
processing  goods  The  whole  banking  sys- 
tem would  be  reestablished  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  demand  for  raw  materials  would  restore 
the  producing  industries  and  their  shipment 
to  factories  would  add  to  transportation  re- 
quirements. The  movement  of  finished 
goods  to  markets,  made  possible  by  renewed 
consumer  buying  power,  would  further  accel- 
erate transportation 

A  BTIMtrLANT 

The  reestabllshment  of  Industry  would 
therefore  spread  out  through  normal  chan- 
nels and  restore  the  demand  for  services  of 
all  kinds.  Giving  the  guaranties  only  to  the 
consumer -goods  industries  wovild  make  work 
for  men  without  guaranties  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  mines  and  for  purposes  of  trans- 
portation E>urable  goods  would  be  required, 
making  for  employment  in  those  industries. 
Increased  consumer  buying  power  would  re- 
sult in  growing  con^^ump'  Ion  of  food.  But  the 
farmers  would  gain  most  from  the  normal 
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employment  of  men.  taken  from  the  farm* 
and  made  both  consumers  of  farm  products 
and  producers  of  industrial  goods  required 
by  the  farmers,  instead  of  growers  of  addi- 
tional unneeded  food  units 

Such  a  system  should  only  be  established 
for  a  short  period,  possibly  for  a  year  or  at 
most,  a  year  and  a  half.  It  Is  of  course  en- 
tirely possible  that  its  necessity  would  dis- 
appear beion  that  time  In  which  case  It 
would  automatically  run  ovit. 

This  method  of  procedure  would  be  a  true 
pump  primer  whereas  Government  expendi- 
tures lead  into  a  continuation  of  depressions 
which  are  apt  to  become  progressively  worse. 

Government  spending  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  during  the  last  decade  has  not 
been  a  pump  primer  at  all.  but  has  proved  to 
be  a  very  bad  system  harmful  to  all  con- 
cerned and  one  almost  impossible  to  stop. 

THI  PHICE  or  "RELIEr" 

IX  some  other  method  is  devised  that  may 
be  better  than  a  Government  guaranty  of 
consumer's  industries  against  loss  if  they  re- 
employ men  It  should  be  adopted.  Otherwise 
we  may  have  only  two  alternatives  In  the 
post-war  period  provided  a  quick  boom  does 
not  develop,  the  one  Government  relleX,  the 
second  the  guaranty  we  have  outlined. 

Government  relief,  the  giving  of  buying 
power  without  receipt  by  Government  of  Its 
equivalent  in  work  or  production,  would 
mean  growing  Government  expenditures,  the 
building  up  of  bureaucracies  and  the  dlasl- 
pation  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  that 
might  remain  following  the  war. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  it 
would  mean  increasing  taxation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  many  unemployables  as  has 
been  the  case  In  the  United  States  and  in 
European  countries  during  the  past  10  years. 
When  men  and  women  begin  to  lean  upon 
Government  they  lose  their  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  rapidly  deteriorate  into  public 
burdens.  Unemployment  is  not  necessary. 
There  is  work  for  everyone  tinder  a  system 
which  does  not  restrict  business  and  indus- 
try but  only  alms  to  control  wrongdoing. 
There  has  been  propaganda  claiming  this  is 
not  true,  but  production  and  work  statistics 
prove  the  contrary 

Labor-saving  devices  and  inventions  always 
result  in  creating  new  conveniences  for  the 
people  which  require  more  labor  than  that 
which  inventions  may  save.  To  be  sure,  they 
often  occasion  a  transfer  of  work  from  one 
plant  to  another,  from  an  old  one  to  a  new 
one.  or  from  one  department  to  another  In 
the  same  plant.  But  again  statistics  show 
that  even  in  individual  plants  where  labor- 
saving  devices  have  reduced  the  require- 
ment for  the  employment  of  men  there  has 
been  a  lag  of  only  about  2  years  under  normal 
conditions  before  the  same  plants  have  re- 
quired greater  numbers  of  employees  than  be- 
fore, due  to  the  Increase  in  markets  which 
inventions  have  provided  by  lowering  of 
prices  and  by  the  production  cf  new,  useful 
articles. 

The  alternative  to  relief  would  be  that 
Goveriunent  guarantee  the  consumer's  in- 
dustries against  lose  if  they  employed  pre- 
war quotas.  Under  such  conditions,  with 
the  certainty  that  buying  power  would  be 
created,  confidence  would  be  restored  Then 
Government.  Instead  of  paying  out  money 
that  could  never  be  recovered,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  profit  as  losses  would  un- 
doubtedly be  more  than  offset  by  the  Income 
received  from  the  extension  of  guaranties  to 
industries  which  make  a  profit  Men  would 
be  working  In  normal  ways  and  the  buying 
power  which  they  received  would  come  from 
the  production  of  goods  that  would  go  into 
the  markets  and  directly  or  indirectly  replace 
those  things  which  they  had  taken  through 
their  purchases. 

Taxes,  other  things  being  equal,  would  be 
greatly  reduced  and  could  be  obtained  on  a 


fair  basis  from  all  citizens  and  not  bare  to 
be  a  burden  upon  a  few. 

waa  MXASuaa 

As  between  the  two  methods  of  procedure. 
If  either  one  proved  to  be  necessary-,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  people  The  ex- 
p>endlture  of  funds  by  governments  In  some 
form  of  dole  has  throughout  history  proved 
to  t)e  harmful  to  all  the  people  and  particu- 
larly to  those  who  received  the  payments, 
whereas  government  guaranties  to  the  con- 
sumer's industries  against  loss  would  result 
in  the  natural  normal  upbuilding  of  all  the 
forces  which,  working  together,  go  to  build  a 
sound  national  economy. 

While  the  war  continues  It  Is  our  duty  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  war  effort 
while  at  the  same  time  laying  a  safe  founda- 
tion for  procedure  during  the  post-war  pe- 
riod. To  accomplish  this.  Congress  must  re- 
duce wasteful  expenditures,  amend  the  Wag- 
ner Labor  Relations  Act  In  such  manner  as 
to  make  it  fair  for  labor,  fair  for  industry, 
and  fair  for  the  public,  clean  out  our  bureauc- 
racies while  the  manpower  is  needed  in  in- 
dustry and  by  the  military  services,  and  re- 
build our  systems  of  rationing  in  such  man- 
ner that  they  can  be  dropped  promptly  when 
they  are  no  longer  needed.  Effort  should  also 
be  made  to  see  that  such  regulation  of  the 
people  as  the  war  makes  necessary  shall  be 
set  up  so  as  to  enable  prompt  withdrawal 
when  the  need  Is  over. 

The  immense  sums  that  are  going  to  be 
needed  to  win  the  war  call  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  flj.anclal  power  of  the  country  in 
every  legitimate  way. 

The  country  is  going  to  require  the  indi- 
vidual and  composite  Intelligence  of  our 
people  to  the  utmost  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
loss  of  life  necessary  to  win  our  battles  to  the 
minimum.  We  caxuiot  afford  to  have  bu- 
reaucracies play  fast  and  loose  with  the  forces 
that  lie  within  the  individual  initiative  of 
our  people  any  more  than  we  can  afford  to 
have  them  waste  our  economic  power  and 
needed  raw  materials. 

We  must  be  an  alert  people  during  this 
war  and  make  certain  that  the  peace  Is  not 
delayed  one  single  month  or  one  single  day 
with  the  unnecessary  loss  of  life  that  would 
be  entailed. 

The  people  of  America  must  be  ever  wide 
awake. 


They  Shill  Not  Die  in  Vain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
tention ot  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  splendid  edi- 
torial on  realistic  post-war  aims  which 
was  written  by  Editor  Elmer  W.  Olson, 
of  the  Red  Wing.  Minn.,  Republican 
Eagle.  In  the  issue  of  his  paper  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  1943: 

rOB    MANT    THZKX    CAN    BE    NO   VICTOKT 

Amid  all  this  talk  about  what  the  peace 
shall  tM  when  this  horrible  war  Is  at  IsKt 
ended — ended,  perhaps,  not  because  tbe  ag- 
gressors have  been  made  to  acknowledge  that 
their  ideas  were  wrong,  but  simply  becauf 
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tolerance,  and  charity.     You  are  being 
forced  against  your  will  to  contribute  to 


a  report  of  their  safety  may  yet  be  re- 
ceived. 


Government  will  have  a  great  work  tr  do 
In  the  post-war  ptrlod  and  it  will  take  all  of 
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they  have  been  ovcrwhel'iiod  by  those  who 
thmlc  otherwise — it  should  be  taken  Into 
consideration  that  there  is  one  great  mass  of 
humanity  which  will  have  no  voice  In  the 
world  s  luture.  but  who  should  be  considered 
first.  This  Is  the  voice  of  the  great  host 
fiilenced  forever  in  the  strugg;e. 

After  every  war  the  peacemakers  solemnly 
resolve  that  "these  who  died  here  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,"  and  then  the  world  pro- 
ceeds about  the  business  of  getting  Iti-elf  In- 
volved Into  another  conflict,  and  the  sordid 
business  has  to  be  repeated  all  over  again 

There  Is  always  talk  about  brave  young 
men  of  all  nations  giving  up  their  lives  wlll- 
l^ngly.  and  gallantly,  for  the  cause  they  be- 
lieve Just  and  right.  But  deep  In  our  hearts 
we  know  that  a  majority  of  those  who  fight 
do  so  because  It  Is  a  duty;  most  of  them  are 
not  at  all  sure  of  the  right  or  the  wrong  of 
the  main  Issues;  there  Is  confusion  In  their 
minds  whether  they  have  been  led  aright  and 
whether  there  isn't  a  chance  they  are  fighting 
merely  because  someone  has  maneuvered 
them  into  a  position  where  there  ifnt  any 
ether  way  out.  through  blundering  or  the  evil 
machinations  of  the  enemy. 

One  thing  Is  certain  — those  who  die  in 
war  do  so  for  a  cause,  or  for  a  purpose — right 
or  wrong.  Seems  as  if  it  Is  up  to  the  peace- 
makers to  make  sure  they  didn't  die  in  vain 
by  aiming,  first  of  all.  to  remove  any  and 
nil  causes  which  resulted  In  their  being 
offered  up  as  human  sacrifices.  Too  often, 
after  victory-  perches  on  the  banners  of  those 
who  are  still  living,  those  who  made  such 
victory  possible  through  their  sacrifices  are 
forgotten  in  the  human  bickerings  that 
follow.  For  those  who  have  died  there  can 
be  no  victor>-;  neither  for  them  nor  for  those 
whose  entire  lives  were  wrapped  up  in  them. 
The  signing  of  an  armistice,  the  drawing  up 
of  treaties,  the  fixing  of  botindarles.  brings 
no  thought  of  Joy  to  those  who  have  lost 
dear  ones  In  the  fight.  To  them  there  is 
scant  comfort  In  the  oft-repeated  phrase: 
"Tliey  did  not  die  in  vain  " 

Sa  it  would  seem  It  is  up  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  survive  boeause  others  have  died, 
to  bend  every  effort  toward  creating  a  world 
in  which  other  y^'ung  men  won't  have  to  go 
out  and  give  up  their  lives  In  like  manner; 
to  see  that  there  is  no  need  in  the  future  to 
repeat  "they  shall  not  die  In  vain."  but 
rather  to  make  sure  they  don't  have  to  die  at 
all  except  in  the  orderly  pursuit  of  their  own 
lives  and  ambitions. 

In  the  writini;  of  the  peace  the  debts  be- 
tween the  living  should  be  forgotten;  the 
debt  owed  those  who.  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  had  no  choice, 
gave  up  all.  should  l>e  settled  in  full.  'Ihi  se 
who  survive  have  no  right  to  make  selfish 
peace  terms.  Thn.^e  who  survive  didn't  win 
any  wars;  It  Is  tho.se  who  peri^shed  and  In 
doing  so  made  victory  ix)sslble.  And  unless 
Jn  dying  they  have  made  future  wars.  Im- 
pos?ible.  then  they.  too.  have  lost.  They 
have,  v.ithcut  a  dcubt,  died  in  vain. 


One  Basic  Defect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MKHI(..^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan  so  clearly  sets  forth  the  reasons 
why  the  present  administration  has  not 
been  as  successful  as  it  might  well  have 


been,  th.it  it  properly  has  a  place  In  the 
CoNGRE'  'ONAL  RECORD.  I  commcnd  it  to 
th.'  Mf.-.oers  of  the  House  and  Senate: 

One  Basic  Defect 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

CONSEQUENCE     OF    CENTRALIZED     AL'THORITY 

The  discontent  about  rationing,  climaxing 
In  the  resignation  of  Chief  Ralioner  Leon 
Henderson,  is  occasion  for  considering  the 
whole  matter  of  Government  controls  and 
limitations. 

The  first  thing  to  say  Is  that  the  controls. 
and  the  sacrifices  by  citizens,  are  necessary — 
they  are  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
war.  The  greater  the  sacrifice  by  the  citi- 
zen, the  greater  the  help  tcjward  winning 
the  war  (as^'uming,  of  course,  that  the  system 
of  control  Is  wisely  devised  and  well-admmis- 
tered ) .  Right  now.  the  gas  we  did  not  get 
on  our  Pennsylvania  larm  last  Saturday  is 
the  identical  gas  which,  a  few  weeks  from 
now.  will  turn  up  In  the  engine  of  one  of 
our  tanks  in  North  Africa.  The  direct  rea- 
sota  for  the  extremely  drastic  limltatioii  on 
gas  in  Atlantic  seaboard  States,  over  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  was  a  hurry  call  from 
North  Africa  for  more  gas.  Tlic  citizen  who 
did  without  gas  was  helping,  directly  and 
concretely,  to  win  otir  battle  In  North  Africa. 

But  the  need  fur  saerlfice.  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  citizen  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
does  not  relieve  us  from  conslderli:g  whether 
the  system  is  sound  and  well  administered. 
To  that  question  the  answer  is.  In  many 
respects  no.  The  system  has  fundamental 
misn^kes  of  planning  and  carrying  out. 

The  most  con.splcuous  single  mistake  was 
about  rubber.  Of  rubber  we  ought  to  have 
no  shortage  at  all  as  yet.  and  perhaps  never. 
That  we  are  short  of  It  Is  the  result  of  a 
most  serious  defect  of  foresight  and  Judg- 
ment. The  Admlnlstratl(jn  ought  to  have 
foreseen  that  war  with  Japan,  and  possible 
early  successes  by  Japan,  might  cut  off  our 
supply  of  rtibber  from  Malaya  and  the  Eas-t 
Indies.  In  forehandednes-s  against  that  pos- 
sibility, we  should  have  built  up  in  advance 
an  Immense  stock  pile  of  rubber  or  have  set 
up  synthetic  rubber  manufacture. 

Yet  even  the  avoidance  of  that  mistake 
might  not  have  helped  us  as  respects  auto- 
mobile driving.  Even  if  we  did  not  lack 
rubber,  we  would  still  lack  gas.  Our  need 
for  maintaining  two  Inige  fighting  forces  in 
two  oceans,  at  distances  .'lome  7.000  and  5,000 
miles  away,  creates  a  need  for  gas  and  oil 
that  is  unlimited  Tlie  need  is  unlimlt'd  in- 
the  sense  that  the  more  our  fighting  frrces 
have,  the  better  they  can  fight  If  we  Ci)Ulrl. 
without  detriment  to  our  manufacture  of 
military  supplies,  do  without  any  gas  at  all 
for  civilian  use.  we  would  help  our  w.ir 
effort.  And  what  is  true  of  gas  Is  true  of 
food,  clothing— everything  There  is  liter- 
ally no  degree  of  sacrifice  that  is  too  much  — 
again,  provided  the  system  is  well  devised 
and  administered 

The  system  so  fiir  hius  had.  among  others. 
one  basic  and  glarUig  defect  —  it  was  recog- 
nized and  admitted.  !)platedly.  in  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's radio  swan  song  last  week  This 
defect  is.  too  much  authority  held  tightly 
In  Washington,  over  minute  detal!s^— unwill- 
ingness to  give  discretion  or  authority  to 
local  communities. 

This  mistake  Is  inherent  in  the  broad  pat- 
I  tern  of  the  present  administration's  pt:)licles 
and  practices.  During  the  years  before  war 
came,  the  effort  was  to  centralize  authority 
at  Washington,  an  effort  going  so  far  as  to 
deprive  States  and  other  \ocal  units  of  gov- 
ernment of  functions  they  have  always  had. 
The  administratlo:-  was  erecting  a  changed 
structure  of  American  society  In  which  cen- 
tralization at  Washington  was  a  cornerstone. 
This  broad  purpose,  and  the  details  of  It, 
when  war  approached,  were  guarded  Jeal- 
ously. Not  only  did  the  administration  hold 
fast  to  changes  already  made,  it  insisted  on 


more.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  prepnrednew 
for  war  would  not  be  allowed  to  Interrupt 
the  program  of  what  he  called  social  reforms. 

In  this  spirit,  when  wartime  controls  were 
set  up.  care  was  taken  to  man  them  with 
administration  men.  Mr.  Henderson  Is  a 
conspicuous  example;  he  Is  a  veteran  of  the 
New  Deals  old  guard;  his  service  goe^  back  as 
far  as  the  National  Recovery  Act  and  the 
blue  eagle  In  1934.  and  has  been  practically 
continuous  since.  In  practically  all  the 
war  and  defense  organizations,  veteran  New 
Dealers,  such  as  Vice  President  V/ailace  and 
Mr.  Harry  Hopkins,  were  placed  in  positions 
where  they,  with  fellow  New  Dealers,  could 
have  control  or  check. 

When  outsiders  were  brought  in.  they  were 
surrounded  with  boards  on  which  New  Dealer  i 
had  a  majority.  When  outsider  Mr.  William 
Knudsen  was  put  In  a  high  post,  his  power 
was  limited  to  exactly  50  percent;  along  with 
him.  and  having  equal  authority,  was  New 
Dealer  and  labor  leader  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman. 

This  determination  to  keep  the  personnel 
of  the  New  Deal  In  authority,  and  to  preserve 
the  purpose  and  pattern  of  social  reform,  the 
reluctance  to  concentrate  s<jlcly  upon  fighting 
the  war  and  organizing  the  country  f.r  that 
purpose  only — this  accounts  for  much  ol 
what  the  country  must  endure. 


Military  Government 


F.XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  preseiu  to  the  mcmber.ship  of 
the  Hou.se  an  outblandin^'  address  deliv- 
ered by  Brig.  Gen.  Cornelius  W.  Wicker- 
sham.  United  States  Army,  commandant 
of  the  School  of  Mihlary  Government  at 
Charlottesville.  'Va..  on  "Military  Govern- 
ment." This  address  wa.s  Riven  last  ni^ht 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  before  a  joint 
mceling  of  the  Foderal  Bar  As.sociatioii, 
the  American  Bar  A.s.sociation,  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Law  Committee  in  the 
pre.sence  of  the  outstandin.t;  members  of 
the  law  profession.  Members  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  the  leading  mihtary 
officials. 

The  military  occupation  of  enemy  territory 
suspends  the  operation  of  the  enemy's  civil 
government  in  the  occuiieti  area.  It  Is  then 
necessary  for  the  occupying  power  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  uf  tjovernraent  and  to 
maintain  public  order.  The  responsibility 
for  restoring  law.  order,  and  public  safety 
falls  on  the  military  forces  of  the  occupant 
under  the  command  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  a  theater  of  operations,  who  is  the 
military  governor.  The  organs  through  whic.'i 
the  military  forces  carry  out  this  mission  are 
known  collectively  as  military  government. 
The  exercise  of  the  function  Is  a  command 
responsibility  and  the  assistants  to  the  mili- 
tary governor  are  known  as  civil  affairs  of- 
ficers    They  are  the  administrators. 

Military  government  must  be  distinguished 
from  martial  law.  The  form.er  Is  the  form 
of  government  established  and  maintained 
by  a  belligerent  by  force  of  arms  over  oc- 
cupied territory  of  the  enemy,  and  Its  In- 
habitants. Martial  law.  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  control  and  government  of  the  civil 
population  through  the  military  force*  in 
domestic  territory  as  distinguished  Irom  oo^ 


cupled  territory  of  an  enemy  recognized  as  a 
belligerent 

To  give  an  Idea  of  the  necessity  for  wide 
knowledge  and  experience  of  those  who  ad- 
minister military  government.  I  Invite  your 
attention  to  the  functions  of  civil  affairs 
sections  on  the  staff  of  the  military  governor. 
They  must  deal  wlUi  public  works  and  utili- 
ties, the  financial  affairs  of  the  occupied 
territory,  public  health  and  sanitation,  educa- 
tion, public  safety,  legal  mattere.  communica- 
tions, public  welfare,  economics,  and  public 
relations 

Too  often  In  loose  dlscus-^lon  and  thought 
as  expre«-red  In  the  newrpaprrs  and  else- 
where, reference  Is  made  only  to  those  one  or 
two  Individuals  who  appear  as  military  gov- 
ernors. One  thiaics  of  General  Wood  in 
Cuba:  of  Cllve  In  India,  of  Lord  Kitchener 
In  E  ypt,  and  of  Lyautcy  In  Morocco  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  one  man  cannot  do  it 
all;  that  he  must  be  supp'Ttcd  by  a  lar^^e 
and  highly  trained  staff;  and  that  unless  he 
Is  so  supported,  and  unless  the  staff  is  so 
organized  that  all  of  the  neces.'-ary  functions 
of  government  will  be  given  adequate  at- 
tention. It  will  be  Impossible  for  him  to  ac- 
complish a  worth-wbile  re-'-ult 

The^e  principles  are  even  more  necessary 
to  be  borne  In  mind  when  we  consider  occu- 
pation under  the  complexities  of  modern 
governmental  organization  in  an  Industrial 
country  witii  a  large  population.  This  fact 
hes  been  recognized  by  our  enemies  who  have 
trained  not  dozens,  but  thousands  of  civil  af- 
fairs cfflcers  All  our  own  studies  lead  to  the 
same  concltislon 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  we  were,  as  In 
the  past,  wholly  unprepared  for  the  task  of 
military  government  In  the  occupation  of 
the  Cobleni  bridgehead  in  Germany  we  em- 
ployed over  200  officers  In  the  work.  Hastily 
organized,  wholly  unprepared,  with  no  defi- 
nite plan,  they  succeeded  better  than  we  had 
any  reaton  to  expect. 

Owing  to  economic  and  other  conditions, 
the  GermaoB  were  willing  to  accept  our  gov- 
ernment and.  with  few  exceptions,  to  ol>ey 
Its  decrees  When  the  occupation  was  over. 
the  officer  In  charge  of  clvU  affairs  under  Gen- 
eral Dickman  and  General  Allen  made  a  re- 
port which  In  many  ways  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  Interesting  ever  made  by  on 
American  ofBcer.  In  making  this  report. 
Col  I  L  Hunt,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
expressed  the  hope  that  never  again  would 
the  United  States  Army  be  found  unprepared 
for  the  imp  'rtsnt  duties  of  military  govern- 
ment. This  report  slumbered  in  the  archives 
at  the  War  Department  for  many  years.  It 
was  resurrected  shortly  before  the  present 
emergencj-  and.  owing  to  the  foresight  of  Col. 
Archibald  King,  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
erals Department,  and  other  officers.  It  waa 
used  as  the  basis  for  our  manual  on  military 
government,  which  was  iasuid  In   1940 

The  manual  led  to  the  establlahraent  by  the 
War  Department  of  the  School  of  Military 
Governmrnt  at  Charlottesville  under  the 
supervision  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Allen  W.  Gullion. 
United  States  Army,  tlie  Provoet  Marshal 
General  This.  In  turn,  led  to  the  adoption 
by  the  War  Department  of  a  w.de  military 
govemm'-nt  program  We  are  determined 
that  in  the  great  tasks  that  lie  before  us.  the 
Army  shall  not  be  unprepared. 

Let  lis  Tisualtsae  the  organization  and  re- 
quirements as  they  actually  exist  in  a  theater 
of  operations.  When  our  front-line  troops 
Invade  et  emy  territory  the  powers  of  the  bos- 
tUe  government  ceaae  to  exist.  The  advanc- 
ing armies  will  find  chaos,  physical,  mental, 
and  moral.  Authority  will  have  been  re- 
moved, cities  will  have  been  destroyed,  cban- 
Qcls  of  communications  disrupted,  food, 
money,  clothing,  medical  supplies  swept 
away,  and  the  dvU  populaUon  will  t>e  disor- 
ganized and  witlxmt  order  It  U  obvious  that 
only  the  commande:  uf  our  troops  can  give 
orders,  (or  the  prima  neceaslty  Is  tlw  success 


ful  conduct  of  military  operations  without 
Interference  from  the  local  population,  and 
the  protection,  feeding,  and  housing  of  our 
own  troops.  The  armed  forces  of  the  enemy 
may  be  only  over  the  next  hill.  Military  ne- 
cessity requires  that  our  tactical  operations 
shall  be  conducted  with  the  least  possible 
Interference  from  the  hostile  population 
Subject  only  thereto,  humanity  requires,  and 
the  best  interests  of  our  own  country  demand, 
that  they  shall  not  t>e  allowed  to  starve  or  to  : 
suffer  unduly  from  our  occupation.  The  best  | 
results  will  be  obtained  by  a  policy  of  Justice, 
honor,  and  liumanity. 

Civil  alTalrs  officers  must  tx»  ready  with 
plais  for  the  prompt  restoring  of  public  order 
and  public  safety,  and  for  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  food,  medical  supplies,  and  other  relief 
to  the  local  population  Tiie  sooner  that 
normal  life  can  be  restored  the  better. 

As  the  fighting  troops  advance,  a  more 
stabilized  form  ol  militaiy  government  can 
be  L-siabllshed.  where  offlcers  in  chnrge  cf 
c'.vU  affairs  can  be  appointed  for  each  large 
city,  country,  or  province,  and  for  larger 
areas  Each  of  these  cfflcers  mu.n  have  an 
adequate  staff  of  trained  assistants  to  ad- 
minister the  matters  of  public  health  and 
saniutlon.  public  safety,  economics,  fiscal, 
legal,  and  the  other  functioiis  of  military 
government  At  the  heac'quarter.s  of  the 
commanding  general  of  the  theater  of  oper- 
ations there  must  be  an  adequate  planning 
staff  under  an  officer  In  charge  of  civil  affairs 
who  will  advise  the  commanding  general  on 
matters  relating  to  civil  affairs  and  see  that 
his    decifiionp    are    earned    out    within    the 

theater. 

The  broad  policies  under  which  the  func- 
tions of  government  will  be  conducted  will 
be  laid  down  by  the  Pre.<?:dent  or  the  State 
Department  or  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  theater 
commander  and  his  staff,  and  of  sulxirdinate 
commanders  and  their  staffs,  to  carry  out 
and  administer  the  policies  so  laid  down. 
In  this  way  It  is  hoped  tliat  the  policies  of 
our  Government  can  be  carried  cut  in  the 
field  by  trained  administrators  Many  oper- 
atives will  also  be  needed,  and  the  military 
government  program  coiuemplates.  besides 
the  training  of  the  staff,  the  selection  of  an 
aciequate  number  of  en-;;ne€rs  public-health 
experts,  fiscal,  legal,  and  other  specialists 
who.  when  the  time  comes,  will  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  operation  cf  the  vari- 
ous activities  that  will  be  required  in  enemy 
territory.  Junior  fc-.sistantf  to  the  Army  ad- 
mlnlstratcfs  will  be  obtained  from  the  Mili- 
tary Police  Corps  and  other  sources. 

The  use  of  tactical  officers  without  particu- 
lar training  for  this  work  must  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  better  the  work  is  done,  the 
less  win  it  be  necessary,  to  call  for  the  assist- 
ance of  tactical  offlcer^and  troops,  who  must 
be  kept  at  all  tlme^ready  to  continue  or 
resume  tactical  operations  In  the  field. 

At  the  School  of  Military  Government. 
coursM  are  given  In  Army  organization  and 
staff  functlonlnif.  public  admlnistraticn.  the 
principles  of  miUtary  government,  and  thjse 
of  international  law  liaison  functions  and 
duties,  the  history  of  and  experiences  in  mili- 
tary government.  Including  our  own  past  ex- 
periences and  those  of  other  countries,  and 
courses  in  the  Intensive  study  of  the  principal 
enemy  countries  and  special  areas,  including 
their  system  of  government  and  political 
economy,  their  recent  history  and  geography, 
their  national  psychology,  and  their  legal  sys- 
tem. Lectures  are  given  by  the  members  of 
the  faculty  and  by  vlsltiiig  lecturers.  We 
have  called  upon  tlie  unlversiUes,  various 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  others  to 
assist  us  by  sending  their  experts  on  various 
topics  of  Interest  to  lecture  at  the  school. 
They  have  Included  some  of  the  best -known 
experts  In  the  country.  In  addition  to  lec- 
tures and  individual  study  and  research,  and 
In  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  ap- 


pllcatory  method  through  the  problem  work, 
which  Is  similar  in  procedure  to  that  of  the 
War  College,  the  class  Is  divided  Into  commit- 
tees, each  with  a  section  chief,  and  problems 
ar«  Issued  periodically.  These  committee  re- 
ports have  a  double  value.  They  are  ua->ful 
as  an  applied  method  of  Instruction,  and 
also  as  a  baste  for  plans  which  may  be  put 
Into  effect  when  called  for 

The  work  requires  a  large  amount  of  re- 
search Among  other  documents  examined 
our  school  library  has  secured  over  i.OOO  doc- 
uments of  rele\'ant  materials  of  recent  in- 
formation; 60  periodical  publications  are  re- 
ceived; over  6  000  selected  bCK^ks  have  been 
obtained  from  30  libraries  In  the  country  on 
loan  during  each  4-month  course;  and  ap- 
proximately 1.000  volumes  have  heen  pur- 
chased for  cur  use  Our  own  catalog  now 
numbers  In  excess  of  5.000  Items,  and  the 
bibliographies  prepared  from  institutions, 
regional  experts,  and  elsewhere  together  with 
our  catalog,  now  contain  over  10.000  selected 
Items  The  map  col.'eciion  consists  of  2.600 
maps  of  varying  scales  This  Illustrates  the 
broad  field  cf  research  and  study  which  form 
the  bas!*  of  the  committee  reports 

Prom  these  facts,  and  In  view  of  the  mis- 
sion of  training  for  subsequent  detail  to 
military  government  and  liaison  the  prin- 
cipal administrators  of  the  work,  it  will  be 
seen  that  only  those  of  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations can  be  considered  as  students  We 
have  an  allotment  of  officers  of  the  Army 
from  the  grade  of  captain  to  colonel  and  an 
allotment  of  civlUans  who  may  be  commis- 
sioned in  the  Specialist  Reserve  for  the 
course.  They  must  be  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  a  former  military  government 
or  In  Federal.  State,  couiity,  or  city  govern- 
ment, or  In  public  utilities,  or  as  lawyers, 
sanitary  engineers  or  civil  engineers,  or  have 
real  acquaintance  with  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries by  former  residence  or  travel  Their 
experience  must  have  been  far  beyond  that 
of  the  ordinary,  or  they  must  have  excep- 
tional distinction  and  have  exhibited  par- 
ticular success  in  their  field  In  addition, 
they  should  possess  administrative  or  execu- 
tive ability  of  a  superior  type  The  language 
qualification  Is  also  of  high  Importance  All 
recommendations  and  all  applications  are 
thoroughly  examined  by  a  board  of  officers 
and  only  a  small  percentage  are  finally  recom- 
mended There  were  over  2.000  applications 
for  the  course  beginning  this  month,  from 
whom  only  150  were  selected 

The  organization  of  the  civil-affairs  sec- 
tion on  the  staff  of  commanders  of  high 
unite  does  not  appear  to  be  thoroughly 
understood.  It  Is  a  separate  cection  of  the 
staff,  wholly  distinct  from  all  ether  sections. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  will  be 
the  head  of  the  civil  affairs  section  of  the 
staff  of  the  unit  concerned  He  will  super- 
vise civil  affairs  in  the  subordinate  territorial 
commands;  he  will  advise  tlie  commanding 
general  on  clvil-affalrs  matters  in  the  hoetUe 
territory,  and  he  will  handle  for  the  com- 
mfending  general,  in  accordance  with  ap- 
proved pollcie«,  matters  in  connection 
therewith 

It  will  be  interesting  to  you  as  lawyers  to 
know  that  the  legal  department  of  the  civil 
affairs  section  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
supervision  of  provost  courts;  the  supervision 
of  the  civil  courts,  of  public  proeecutors,  and 
the  practice  of  law;  the  consideration  of 
claimjB  of  inhabltanU  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tory against  the  United  States,  and  of  claims 
by  the  United  States  against  the  enemy  coun- 
tries. This  department  Is  also  charged  with 
the  duty  of  giving  legal  advice  to  the  com- 
manding general,  the  officer  In  charge  of  civil 
affairs,  and  other  personnel  engaged  In  mili- 
tary government  In  respect  to  the  operation 
of  such  government  and  matters  eonnaeted 
with  It. 

The  procedure  for  military  commission* 
and  provost  courts  u  verj  aUnllar  to  that  of 
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generil,  .'ppcia!.  and  ."^vimmary  cgiirts  martial, 
respectively  While  the  general  courts  mar- 
tial have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  mili- 
tary commissions  and  provost  courts  to  try 
any  cfTtnder  who.  by  the  law  or  war.  Is  subject 
to  trial  by  military  tribunals,  It  is  the  general 
practice  that  military  commissions  do  not 
deal  ordinarily  with  such  purely  military 
oBenses  speci.'ied  In  the  articles  of  war.  and 
governing  cur  own  forces,  as  those  articles 
expressly  make  punishable  by  sentence  of 
court  martial,  except  where  the  military  com- 
mi.ssion  is  also  given  express  statutory  Juris- 
diction over  the  offense.  In  practice,  offend- 
ers who  are  not  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War, 
bui  who  by  the  law  of  war  are  subject  to 
trial  by  military  tribunals,  are  tried  by  mili- 
tary commission^  or  provo.-t  courts. 

Members  of  our  armed  forces  who  commit 
offenses  are  U'-ually  tried  by  our  own  courts 
martial.  Members  of  the  civil  population 
who  violate  the  proclamations  and  ordinances 
of  the  military  governor  are  ordinarily  tried 
by  military  commissions  or  provost  courts, 
depending  on  the  character  and  seriouiinesa 
of  the  offense. 

While  'he  other  functions  of  military  gov- 
ernment call  for  administrators  of  hi^h  ability 
and  real  e.xpenence  in  the  fields  of  finance, 
engineering,  ccontinic'.  sanitation,  commu- 
nication, and  public  relations,  there  is  also 
an  important  place  for  trained  lawyers  of 
wide  experience  who  will  be  prepared  to  ad- 
vise many  complicated  questions  of  law  and 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  hostile  ter- 
ritories. I  feel  sure  that  our  bar  can  pro- 
duce men  of  suflictent  experience  and  ability 
for   this   moht   important   work. 

The  policies  which  govern  the  conduct  of 
military  government  by  American  forces  em- 
phasize military  necessity,  the  welfare  of 
the  Government,  flexibility,  economy  of 
elfort.  and  permanence  of  personnel  during 
the  pcncd  of  occupation.  Our  m.iiuial  con- 
tains a  striking  statement  of  policy  with 
which  I  may  well  close  tonight.  "As  military 
goveimnent  is  executed  by  force.  It  is  in- 
cumbent up'iii  those  who  administer  it  to  be 
stiiclly  guided  by  the  principles  of  Justice, 
honor,  and  humanity  — virtues  adorning  a 
soldier  even  more  than  other  men  for  the 
very  rcast)n  that  he  possesses  the  power  of 
bis  arms  ag.iinst   tlie  unarmed  " 


Government  Should  Utilize  Facilities  of 
Priyate  Business  Schools  in  War 
Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tua^day.  January  12.  1943 

Mr,  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress should  take  immediate  steps  to  see 
that  the  facilities  of  the  now-existing 
1.700  private  business  schools  of  the  Na- 
tion are  utilized  for  training  typists,  ste- 
nographers, and  clerical  help  so  greatty 
needed  in  today's  war  effort. 

The  present  system  of  hiring  incom- 
petent stenographers.  bookkeepers, 
clerks,  and  typists  and  then  training 
them  while  on  the  job  in  Government 
offices  through  improvised  departmental 
schools  while  there  are  ample  facilities 
throughout  the  United  States  to  train 
efficiently,  economically,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  all  such  employees 
needed,  just  does  not  make  sense. 


Private  business  schools  pioneered 
business  training  In  America  and  are 
rightfully  entitled  to  consideration  by 
the  Government  In  this  much-needed 
program.  These  schools  already  have 
their  organizations,  experienced  instruc- 
tors, and  the  equipment  necessary  to  do 
an  efficient  job  at  a  great  saving  of 
money.  Their  facilities  were  utilized  in 
the  last  World  War,  and  in  the  rehabili- 
tation program  that  followed — and  with 
marked  success.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  considered  now. 

Certainly  the  Goveimnent  should  not 
maintain  "departmental  schools"  in  com- 
pete ion  with  the  private  bu.siness  schools. 
That  is  what  is  actually  happening  to- 
day, and  at  i  needless  wa.ste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  To  add  insult  to  injury 
the  private  business  school.s  were  recently 
called  upon  to  surrender  to  the  Govern- 
ment 10  percent  of  their  typewriters — 
many  of  which  are  now  being  used  in 
competition  against  them. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  administration 
to  utilize  already  exi.sting  facilities  wher- 
ever pos.sible  for  the  production  of  nec- 
e.s.sary  war  materials.  It  utilized  the 
engineering  schools  for  technical  train- 
ing along  mi.'chanical  lines.  I  think  all 
M(  mbers  of  this  Hou.se  will  agree  that 
some  common-sense  program  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  private  busine.ss  schools 
to  overcome  the  existing  .shortage  in  ef- 
ficient office  help  should  be  followed. 

Unless  some  action  is  taken  by  the 
proper  committee.  I  am  serving  notice 
now  that  v.hen  the  various  appropria- 
tion bills  are  considered  I  shall  a.sk  that 
no  part  of  the  moneys  appropriated  shall 
be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of  maintaining 
the  so-called  departmental  schools  that 
have  recently  come  into  being  in  gov- 
ernment. 


Tomorrow 


I'XTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuri'day.  January  14,  1943 

I  Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
calendar  of  Calvary  Baptist  Chtirch.  of 
Washington.  D.  C,  for  Sunday,  January 
10.  1943.  was  printed  a  very  beautiful  and 
expressive  poem,  which,  under  leave  to 
i  extend  my  remarks.  I  now  print  in  the 
I  Appendix  of  the  Record  as  an  extension 
of  my  remarks: 

,  TOMORROW 

Tomorrow  wlien  this  night  is  passed 

As  even  long  nights  do, 
Aiid  peace  and  brotherhood  return 

To  weary  hearts,  yet  true. 
When  nations  all  at  least  are  free. 

And  our  great  world  at  rest; 
When  children  sing,  and  mothers  smile, 

And  no  lard  Is  oppressed. 
When  libert}.  and  peace  and  hope 

Have  come  with  new  day's  dawn — 
Tomorrow,  rr.agic  word,  rose-hued. 

With  sunrise,  night  Is  gone. 
Tomcrrow,  when  the  night  Is  passed. 

We'll  build  otir  world  anew; 


Restore  our  broken  dreams,  and  find 

Lost  joys  and  treasures  too 
With  faith  and  love  and  truth  we  11  build 

Our  house  of  life  once  mere. 
With  Justice  as  the  cornerstone 

And  hearts  forever  pure 
With  courage  for  these  darkest  days. 

Calm  and  unshaken,  we 
Await  tomorrow  unafraid 

Though  black  the  night  may  be. 
Tomorrow's  morning  sun  will  fade 

Dark  clouds  to  azure  sky. 
Tomorrow,  blessed,  magic  world — 

God  grant  that  morn  is  nigh 

— Rena  Mary  Taylor. 


Transportation  of   Oil    and   Gasolint   by 
Intracoastal  Waterways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHES 

Thursday,  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Roy  Miller,  vice  president  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Canal  Association,  Corpus  Christ i, 
Tex.,  by  the  gentleman  fiom  Texas,  Hon. 
Joseph  J.  Mansfield: 

Columbus.  Tex  .  Decembfr  27,  1.U2. 
Hon.  Roy  Miller. 

Vice  President,  lyitracoastal  Carial 
Association.  Corpun  Christi.  Ti  x 

Dear  Rot:  This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  December  19th  in  which  you 
call  attention  to  a  Wa.shington  Associated 
Press  di!-patch  stating  that  Donald  Nelson. 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board,  had 
authorized  the  construction  of  more  than 
1,000  bargfs,  tow  boats,  and  tugs  to  convey 
oil  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  of  new  lermi- 
nal  facilities  at  Cairo,  111  ,  and  Jacksonville 
and  Panama  City.  P'la, 

I  am  al.so  advised  that  the  Wash  ngton 
Evening  Star  of  December  IG  published  an 
article  entitled  "Fedt  ral  Offlcials  O  K  Inland 
Fleet  To  Bring  Fuel  Oil  to  East  '  This  irttcle 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  inland  waterways  are 
expected  to  increase  by  100.000  barrels  per  day 
the  movement  of  fuel  o'.l  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 50.000  barrels  to  go  up  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  50  000  barrels  by  the  Gulf  Coast 
Canal  from  Texas  to  Panama  City,  thcice  by 
tank  cars  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  arti- 
cle states  that  the  program  had  been  under 
discussion  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  Tour  letter  you  call  attention  'o  the 
fact  that  more  than  a  year  ago  1  had  urged 
that  the  Intracoastal  waterways  be  made  use 
of  to  relieve  the  then  threatened  oil  anc;  gaso- 
line shortage  in  the  East.  My  letters  to  Ad- 
miral L.TPd.  of  the  Maritime  Commlsslrn;  Mr. 
Icke.s.  Oil  Coordinator;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Pelly, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Arrerlcan 
Railways,  were  printed  in  the  Congressional 
RccoRD  in  September  and  October  1941. 

My  proposal,  as  you  will  recall,  'vas  to 
build  a  large  number  of  wooden  barges  and  a 
few  additional  steel  barges  for  the  shipment 
of  oil  and  gasoline  from  Texas  to  St.  Joe. 
then  by  rail  or  pipe  line  across  Florida  to 
Jacksonville,  then  by  barge  up  the  Atlantic 
coastal  canal.  Falling  to  get  full  cccpera- 
tion  along  the.se  lines.  I  then  Introduce  1  a  bill 
to  enlarge  the  inland  channel  along  the  Gulf 
coast  and  to  extend  It  across  Florida  to  con- 
nect with  the  Atlantic  Inland  channe  For 
Immediate  use.  the  bill  provided  tor  one  or 
more  pipe  lines  across  Florida. 
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This  bill  passed  the  Hou.^>e  and  Senate  and 
was  approved  by  tbe  President.  An  appro- 
priation was  made  for  building  barges  to  be 
operated  on  tblt  waterway,  but  up  to  this 
time  no  bargee  have  been  buUt.  The  bill 
contemplated  pipe  lines  sufflcient  to  move 
350.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  across  Florida, 
but  one  8-lncb  pipe  line  only  has  been  laid, 
having  capacity  for  only  35.000  barrels  dally. 

InEtead  of  connecting  tlie  Gulf  and  At- 
lantic coastal  channels  with  an  adequate  pipe 
line,  a  34-lnch  line  has  been  laid  from  Texas 
to  Illinois.  It  Is  two  and  one-half  times 
longer  than  the  distance  across  Florida,  re- 
ouiring  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
ttetl.  Its  terminus  Is  approximately  1.000 
miles  by  rail  from  the  c?nt*r  of  need  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Its  ext:}nslon  to  the  Ea^t 
has  now  been  authoriaed,  a£  I  am  Informed, 
ixquiring  another  year  and  enormous  ex- 
penditures for  Its  completion. 

There  are  two  or  three  administrators  or 
c  ordinators  involved  In  the  problem,  the 
most  pcwrrful  of  which  are  the  Administra- 
tor of  Defense  Transportation  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oil.  The  transportation  czar 
has  spent  h\£,  life  on  tfce  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  la  only  natural  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  imagine  any  course  of 
I'.ctlon  but  one  which  will  help  the  railrocds 
get  priorities  and  which  will  increase  railroad 
rcveiiu'  a.  Moreover.  If  the  organization 
principles  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission are  followed  there  would  be  thou- 
sands of  clerks,  great  volumes  of  paper  work, 
and  years  of  delay  Instead  of  prompt  and 
virile  actloD. 

The  oil  and  gasoline  shortage  is  on  and 
near  the  eabteru  seaboaid,  the  region  for- 
merly supplied  by  the  ocean  tankers.  Tbe 
intracoa^tal  watci-ways  extend  through  the 
jame  region  and  can  supply  it  at  le^s  cost 
than  would  be  possible  by  any  Interior  pipe 
line.  With  tbe  exception  of  the  steel  pipe 
for  the  comparatlTely  short  distance  acrobs 
Florida,  the  equipment  will  consist  largely 
of  wooden  barges  aiKi  towtjoats.  The  huge 
continental  pipe  line  is  all  steel — steel,  so 
ncce'-sary  at  this  time  to  build  tankers  to 
supply  the  Armies  and  Navy  ovcrpeas. 

Certain  major  oil  Interests  are  promoting 
the  transcontinental  pipe  line  If  extended 
to  tl.e  eastern  seaboard.  Its  estimated  cost 
exceeds  •100,000,000.  The  pipe  Is  24  Inches 
in  diameter,  requiring  enormous  pumping  In- 
bUllaUons  perhaps  every  40  miles.  This  size 
of  pipe  has  never  heretofore  been  uted  for 
cU  or  gasoline,  but  only  for  natural  gas  In- 
sofar as  oU  and  gasoline  are  concerned,  the 
line  will  become  obsolete  when  the  coastwise 
Unker  service  is  restored.  lU  principal  pro- 
moter stated  to  a  congresalonal  committee 
that  the  line  would  then  be  used  for  natural 
gas.  Private  Inte.eEta  might  profit  enor- 
mcufily  In  the  post-war  period  by  having  a 
treat  transcontinental  pipe  line  erected  for 
them  at  Government  expense 

Months  ago  when  the  transprrtation  of  oil 
products  by  barge  was  before  a  committee  of 
Congress,  a  major  oil  companr  official  from 
the  OfHce  of  the  OU  Administrator,  submitted 
ev'.denre  designed  to  prove  that  transporta- 
tion by  pipe  line  was  more  efficient  than  by 
barge  He  did  this  by  giving  figures  on  the 
number  of  banrls  per  day  per  ton  of  8t*el. 
But  when  the  pipe  line  acroes  Florida  to  con- 
nect the  Gulf  coast  waterways  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  waterway  was  brought  up  he  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  this  pipe  line  could 
carry  only  gaaollne  because  the  viscosity  cf 
other  products  precluded  the  pumping  of 
them  With  efficiency  In  neither  case  did  he 
give  the  number  of  barrels  per  day  per  ton 
of  5teel  for  viscoiis  products. 

The  argument*  presented  at  first  appeared 
to  indicate  that  pipe  lines  were  best  for  oil 
products,  trot  later  a  pipe  line  across  Flortda 
could  not  transjXM-t  anything  but  gasoline. 
Now,  the  newspapers  say  that  fuel  oil  (which 
according  to  tbe  oil  man'a  testimony  could 
not  be  piped  across  Fkrlda )  Is  to  be  piped  by 
the  tiauficontinental  line  to  the  East. 


Barges  can  carry  all  oil  products  with  just 
about  the  same  efBcienc.,  that  pipe  lines  can 
carry  gasoline,  and  barges  will  carry  fuel  oil 
and  crude  oil  with  mote  efficiency  In  barrels 
per  day  per  ton  of  steel.  Moreover,  barge 
transportation  Is  flexible  and  can  carry  whlch- 
evei'  product  is  desired  when  and  where  It  Is 
desired.  Pipe  lines  pumping  gasoline  could 
not  very  well  change  to  other  oil  products 
within  a  reasonable    time. 

If  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  waterways 
had  been  promptly  utilized  in  accordance  with 
my  urgent  recommendations  In  September 
1341.  with  the  comparatively  short  pipe  ime 
or  rail  b&xil  acroas  Florida,  the  oil  shortage  of 
the  East  would  now  have  been  Infinitesunai, 
if  at  all. 

After  all  the  delay  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  way  to  transport  all  oil  products  from 
Texas  to  tlie  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  absence 
of  the  ocean  tankers,  was.  and  still  is.  in 
b.'u^es  by  way  of  the  canals  already  In  exist- 
ence along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts,  biid 
across  Florida   in  pipe  lines. 

Of  course.  It  would  not  have  done  to  put 
Into  operation  the  ooabtal  route  before  the 
transcontinental  pipe  line  had  been  author- 
ized, because  in  that  event  there  would  never 
have  been  any  need  for  tue  transcontinental 
pipe  line. 

I  want  to  commend  the  good  judgment  of 
Donald  Nelson  for  providlug  this  additional 
waterway  equipment.  If  the  transportation 
czars  will  now  help  us  to  get  across  the  Florida 
isthmus  by  pipe  line  or  short  tail  haul,  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  will  give  at  least  partial 
relief  to  the  eastern  oil  situation  In  less  time 
and  at  less  cost  than  can  be  afforded  by  any 
other  proposed  methcxl  of  transportation. 

I  am. 

Tours  sincerely. 

J.  J  Mansfield. 


PayMent  of  Income  Taxes  by  Minors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF   MABaACtrUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  14. 1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  requested  to  furnish  information  to 
several  minors  who  are  earning  more 
than  $624  a  year.  Some  of  them  are  still 
attending  school.  I  am  sure  that  both 
the  minors  and  their  parents  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  information  furnished  to 
me  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Guy  T.  Helvering.  concerning 
the  liabilities  and  responsibilities  of  both 
minors  and  parents  with  reference  to  the 
Victory  and  income  taxes.  As  this  prob- 
lem confronts  the  entire  country.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
other  members  of  Congress. 

The  letter  which  I  have  received  is  as 
follows: 

TaXASTTBT    DaPABTMnCT, 

Waahtngton,  January  12,  1943. 
Hon.  CubMXJM  R.  Clason, 

Hoyue  of  Repreaentatives. 

IfT  Dkab  Mb.  Clason:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  dated  December  29.  1942.  reU- 
tlve  to  Inquiries  received  by  you  from  scliool 
children  tinder  16  years  of  age  who  wish  to 
know  whether  or  not  they  are  subject  to  the 
Victory  and  Income  taxes.  You  request  In- 
formaUon  as  to  the  responsibility  for  tbe 
payment  of  these  taxes  on  the  income  of 
minors  under  present  laws. 

An  IndlTldual.  although  a  minor,  having 
gross  Income  from  a  source  other  than  earn- 


ings for  personal  serriccc.  equal  to  or  In  excess 
of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  25  (b)  (1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  ametided  by 
section  131  (a)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942 
(«500  If  single  or  $1,300  If  married  and  living 
with  husband  or  wife),  for  the  taxable  year 
1942.  mtiEt  file  a  return  or  a  return  must  be 
filed  for  him  by  his  guardian  or  other  per- 
son charged  with  the  care  of  his  person  or 
property.  Amounts  received  from  any  prop- 
erty which  he  possesses  or  from  any  funds 
held  In  trust  for  hi  n  by  tn  stee  or  guardian 
must  be  reported  on  the  minor's  Individual 
return  and  are  never  Included  in  the  par- 
ent's return. 

In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary, 
the  regulations  assume  that  all  earnings  of 
a  minor  for  his  personal  services  belong 
to  the  parent  and  should  be  Included  In  the 
parent's  own  return.  If,  however,  under  the 
laws  of  a  State,  the  earnings  of  a  minor  be- 
long to  the  minor,  or  If  he  has  been  emanci- 
pated by  his  parents,  or  If  the  minor  mar- 
rles  with  the  pwrent's  consent  or  enters  the 
armed  fordea.  such  earnings  are  not  required 
to  be  Included  In  the  return  of  the  parent. 

In  most  jurisdictions  emancipation  need 
not  be  evidenced  by  formal  act  but  may  be 
expressed,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  or  It 
may  be  Impilesd  from  action  of  the  parent. 
For  Instance.  If  a  minor  son  Is  permitted  to 
keep  his  wages  for  hla  own  use  and  Is  not 
dependent  for  support  on  the  parent  or  the 
parent  permlte  the  child  to  leave  home  and 
work  for  his  own  t>eneflt.  there  la  implied 
emancipation  and  the  minor  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  filing  his  return  and  pajrlng 
the  taxes  on  his  Income. 

The  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  added  by  section  172  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1942  impo^ng  the  Victory  tax  make 
no  distinction  between  minors  and  other 
Indlviduala  Every  individual,  other  than  a 
nonresident  alien  subject  to  tbe  tax  Impoeed 
by  section  211  (a)  of  the  code,  having  groas 
Income  In  excess  of  the  specific  exemption  cf 
$624  for  the  taxable  year  ending  December 
31.  1943,  is  subject  to  this  tax.  A  minor  who 
files  his  own  return  or  whose  return  is  filed 
for  "him  for  the  year  194S  would  be  responai- 
ble  for  tbe  payment  of  the  tax  computed  on 
his  Victory  tax  net  Income.  A  ptircnt  who 
Includes  a  xninor  chl'd'a  earnings  with  his 
taxable  Income  for  1943  must  also  Include 
such  Income  for  Victory  tax  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  an  employed  minor  receiving 
wages  or  aalailes  tea  services  rendered,  there 
will  be  withheld  from  such  salaries  or  wages 
paid  a  tax  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  excess 
of  such  payment  of  wages  or  salaries  over 
the  withholding  deduction  allowable.  Tbe 
act  provides  that  the  total  deduction  allowed 
any  individual  with  respect  to  wages  re- 
ceived from  any  one  employer  during  a  cal- 
endar year  shall  not  exceed  the  anu^imt  which 
would  have  been  allowable  If  such  Individual 
ha/f  an  annual  pay-roll  period.  The  maxi- 
mum amoimt  of  the  deduction  allowable  with 
reepect  to  wages  paid  to  an  employee  by  any 
one  employer  during  tbe  year  Is  $634. 
Very  tiuly  yours. 

Gxrr  T.  Hklveximc, 

Comm  LUtoner. 


Eiwri  i.  LyMtt,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

or   PEXIfSTI.VAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUS«  OF  RJCPKBBKWTAnVK* 
Friday.  January  8.  1943 

Mr.  BflJRPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
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the  Scianton  (Pa/*  Tribune  of  January 
2,  1943.  and  also  an  editorial  from  the 
8cranton  T:mes: 

(Prom   the   Scranton   Tribune   of   January   2. 
1943  1 

EDWARD  J.   LYNETT,  SR. 

In  the  death  of  Edward  J  Lynett.  Sr  .  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Scranton  Times,  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  has  U>st  one  of  Its  fore- 
most Citizens  aiKl  public  benefactors,  and 
American  Journalism  ha.i^  lost  one  of  Its  most 
viK'Tous   and   fiosltlve    figures. 

Althuutjh  he  had  achieved  an  advanced  age 
which  would  have  found  many  another  pub- 
lisher retired  frcm  the  field.  Mr  Lynett  was 
daily  at  the  office  of  the  Times,  until  Just  re- 
cently, as  hud  been  his  custom  for  many 
years.  While  he  had  divested  himself  cf 
many  duties,  Mr  Lynett  interested  himself 
lu  the  conduct  of  the  publication  that  he 
had  guided  from  a  circulation  of  3.000  to  one 
of  the  must  successful  and  enterprising  news- 
prtpers  of  the  East.  His  death  comes  as  a 
elioclc  to  his  wide  circle  of  friends  who  had 
been  unaware  of  his  brief  illness 

Mr.  Lynetts  career  was  a  sa^a  of  American 
Ji.urnallsm.  Like  so  many  othtr  leaders  of 
this  area,  he  began  wor'.c  as  a  slate  picker. 
When  he  w;us  16,  however,  he  was  employed 
as  deputy  clerk  to  the  mayors  court.  Later 
he  turned  to  the  .study  of  law  but  fovmd 
this  was  not  his  calling.  It  was  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance lor  the  commvmily  nnd  region 
that  he  embraced  Journalism,  for  his  years 
of  service  In  the  newspaper  field  were  produc- 
tive of  countless  public  Improvements 

Plr.st  obtalnmv;  a  J<ib  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Sunday  Free  Press,  Mr.  Lynett  In  a  short 
time  became  managing  editor  and  editor  of 
the  publication  and  remained  with  It  until 
1895  when  he  bought  the  then  strucglin^; 
Ecrauton  Times  Mr  Lynetfs  fearless  edi- 
torial policies,  hi.x  champion'ihip  of  the  com- 
mon man,  his  leadership  In  community  affairs 
Boon  won  the  paper  a  toUowmsj.  and  year 
bv  year  the  Times  grew  m  circulation  and 
Influence  until  it  achieved  a  secure  place 
among  the  Journals  of  the  United  States. 

A  charitable  man  by  nature,  Mr  Lynett 
generously  supported  every  worthwhile  cause. 
Apart  from  his  prominent  association  with 
organized  charities.  Mr  Lynett.  through  his 
generosity,  aided  countle.ss  numbers  of  peo- 
ple and  helped  establish  others  in  Independ- 
ent careers.  Before  the  organization  of  the 
Scranton  Community  Chest,  of  which  he  was 
an  organizer  and  an  ardent  supporter  since 
Its  inception,  Mr  Lynett  was  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities 

A  Democrat  in  politic?,  Mr  Lynett  loyally 
■upported  his  party  year  in  and  year  out,  tlie 
Times  rallying  to  the  Democratic  banner 
through  many  lean  years  for  the  party  In 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation.  Although  Mr. 
Lynett  never  aspired  for  a  city  or  a  county 
elective  office,  he  was  honored  by  his  fellow 
Democrats  on  many  occasions  by  being  na- 
tional delegate  to  Democratic  national  con- 
ventions. The  State  Democratic  organization 
time  and  agnin  paid  tribute  to  his  loyalty  and 
notable  services  to  the  party  by  be.stowing 
honors  on  him  When  President  Roosevelt 
visited  Scranton  during  the  second  term 
Presidential  election  the  Chief  Executive  made 
it  a  point  to  meet  Mr.  Lynett  and  renew  hia 
friendly  relations  of  former  years.  Demo- 
cratic notables  across  the  years,  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  Scranton.  raid  Mr  Ly- 
nett the  respect  of  a  call  to  his  ofBccs  or  to 
his  home 

The  city  and  region  and  State  have  lost  a 
valued  public  figure  at  a  tim?  when  America 
can  111  afToid  such  a  loss,  but  the  Times  has 
lost  a  treloved  leader,  and  the  management 
and  staff  of  the  Tribune  extend  heartfelt  fra- 
ternal condolences  to  the  official  Times  family. 
To  Mr.  Lynetts  Immedl  e  survivors,  this 
paper  expresses  its  deepest  sympathies  en  the 
loss  of  a  loving  and  devoted  father. 


(From  the  Scranton  TlmeeJ 

EDWARD  J     LTNETT 

Over  a  long  lifetime  Edward  J  Lynett— he 
was  86  past — had  deeply  Impressed  himaelX 
on  the  community  and  won  an  abiding  place 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Lynett,  who  died  today,  was  editor  and  pub- 
ILsher  of  the  Times,  His  newspaper  career 
extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  65  years, 
a  longer  time  than  any  other  man  In  Scran- 
ton Journalistic  history  He  had  not  only 
developed  the  Times  from  a  paper  with  little 
prestige  into  a  great  Journal  but  had  seen 
and  helped  Scranton  and  the  county  grow 
with  it.  In  hullding  the  Times  he  built  for 
the  community 

The  Times  under  his  direction  strove  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  peiple  of  the  com- 
munity Strong  convictions  were  a  part  of 
his  nature  He  believed  that  when  a  task 
was  undertaken  it  should  be  completed.  His 
Judgment  wa.-s  certain.  He  was  prompt  to 
make  a  deci.'ion.  In  his  newspaper  career 
he  had  seen  many  changes  in  the  community 
and  hnd  bnttied  in  many  causes  The  goli.g 
was  not  always  smooth  There  were  blows 
to  be  taken  as  well  as  to  be  given.  His  courage 
was  on  a  par  with  his  convictions;  he  never 
flinched  He  yielded  to  no  man  or  group 
where  public  Interest  was  concerned. 

It  was  not  easy  away  back  when  beloved 
John  Mitchell  came  Into  the  region  to  stand 
out  almost  alone  in  the  newspaper  field  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  mine  workers. 
The  pfiwer  and  Influence  of  the  coal  com- 
panies was  i.'rcat  Mr,  Lynett  wrote  and 
ar-ued  that  the  miners'  cause  was  Just.  This 
same  courage  he  displayed  in  numerous  other 
battles.  Through  the  Times  he  fought  for 
lower  water.  |;as,  electric,  and  street-car  rates. 
He  urged  better  treatment  for  workers  in 
many  fields  cf  (ndeavor  He  was  a  Itadt-r  In 
granting  belter  wages  and  working  conditions 
in  tlie  printing  industry  and  rightfully  proud 
that  in  all  of  his  half  century  or  so  of  man- 
agement of  Scranton  newspapers  there  was 
never  an  Industrial  disturbance  on  or  within 
his   ijublication. 

Mr  Lynett  felt  that  he  had  a  duty  toward 
the  community.  For  60  years  he  worked  for 
pr.iCticaliy  every  movement  for  Scranton's 
benefit  and  contributed  of  his  means,  as  well 
as  the  Influence  of  his  newspaper.  In  World 
War  I  he  was  energetic  in  gathering  funds 
for  the  pro.srcutlon  of  the  war  and  for  or- 
ganization purposes.  He  was  an  orpani/er 
of  the  ccmn. unity  chest,  a  board  member  and 
campaign  worker,  Muniplcal  reform  found  in 
him  an  advocate.  He  wa.s  cru.sader  but  not 
reformer  There  was  no  Influence  strong 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  exposing  mis- 
rule or  grafting  of  public  funds  He  believed 
In  an  uncontrolled  press  and  kept  his  news- 
paper free  of  outside  domination.  Newspaper 
making  was  his  life  work  He  controlled  the 
Times  for  47  years 

Politically,  Mr  Lynett  was  a  Democrat  of 
the  old  school,  stanch  and  loyal  to  his  party 
but  reservmg  for  himself  and  his  newspaper 
the  right  of  criticism  and  of  dissent.  Tliere 
were  ptriods  when  the  party's  outlook  wa.s 
dark,  yet  Mr,  Lynett  was  sanguine  that  a  new 
dawn  would  come  again  He  had  no  per- 
sonal political  ambitio!is.  He  could  have  had 
any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  party  in  city, 
county,  cr  State,  Mr  Lynett  was  last  of  tho 
original  county  officeholder!?,  having  been 
named,  when  but  twenty-two,  a  county  inidi- 
tcr  when  Lackawanna  wa.s  created  in  1878 

Mr  Lynett.  without  display,  was  rprn- 
hearted  and  charitable  He  gave  to  petjple 
of  all  races,  creeds,  and  color.  Naturally 
friendly.  Mr  Lynett  enjoyed  companionship 
He  was  close  to  his  workers,  advi.sed  and 
helped  and  was  free  in  saying  that  much  of 
the  success  which  came  to  him  as  the  editor 
an-  publisher  of  the  Times  was  due  to  the 
loyalty  and  the  capacity  of  the  men  and 
women  who  helped  him.  day  by  day,  in  mak- 
ing the  newspaper.    He  was  loved  by  hi*  tui- 


ployees    for    his    often-displayed    kincnessea 
and  consideration  for  them 

By  his  achlevementa  in  his  profession,  by 
his  participation  In  community  effort,  by  hia 
deep  understanding  of  people  and  their  needs, 
acquired  by  close  association,  and  by  his  de- 
votion to  whatever  task  was  assigned  him 
Mf ,  Lynett  had  gained  for  himself  an  endur- 
ing place.  He  leaves  a  record  that  his  few 
parallels  In  the  life  of  Scranton  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  children,  by  the  people  of  the 
community,  humble  and  great,  and  b>  those 
of  us  who  labored  with  hin  m  making  the 
Times  a  newspaper  which  reflected  his  honest, 
unafraid,  progressive  public  viewpoint. 


Official  Statement  by  Farm  Orfanizaiions 


S-^TTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or   MISSOt-Rl 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, those  who  oppose  adequate  farm  leg- 
islation often  excuse  their  opfKisition 
by  asserting,  with  tonfruc  in  cheek,  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  n  be- 
half of  the  farmer,  if  they  knew  wliat  he 
really  wanted,  but  the  failure  cf  the 
farm  orpanizr.tion.s  to  agree  on  a  program 
makes  it  impossible  to  reach  coinm.on 
ground  on  which  friends  of  agriculture 
can  unite. 

Such  alibis  are  conclusively  dispo  ;ed  of 
by  the  collaboration  of  the  national  farm 
organizations  in  the  la.st  Congres.s  and 
by  their  unity  of  program  in  this 
Congres.s  as  expres.sed  in  the  statt  ment 
just  i.ssued  by  the  four  great  farm 
organizations,  the  National  GranK'\  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperutives 
find  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation.  The  statement  is  also 
concurred  in  by  unaffiliated  state  onrani- 
zations  throughout  the  Union,  including 
the  Missouri  Farmers  Association  of  my 
own  State. 

The  statement  is  admirably  set  foi  th  in 
an  address  by  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, over  the  Blue  Network  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1943.  which  I  include  in  full: 

Farm  organization  leaders  from  ai:  over 
the  United  States  have  been  here  In  Wash- 
ington this  week  to  formulate  prrgrams  to 
meet  the  agricultural  problems  created  by  the 
war,  and  to  work  with  Congress  and  the 
admini.st;ation  In  carrying  out  thos€  pro- 
grams through  legislative  measures. 

The  war  has  changed  everything,  includ- 
ing Uie  procedure  of  the  farm  organiz-Ulons 
in  seeking  farm  legislation  Realizing  the 
value  of  unity,  the  leaders  of  the  four  major 
farm  organizations  are  meeting  in  Jolr.t  ses- 
sions to  come  to  agrtemeut  on  as  many 
issues  as  possible,  so  that  all  may  Join  in 
the  requests  that  are  made  to  Congress 
The  organizations  cooperating  in  thin  way 
are:  The  National  Grange,  the  AmiTican 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  the  Na-.lonal 
Milk  Producers  Federation.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  these  four  organizations  worked 
together  very  effectively  last  fall  in  the  price- 
control  fight. 

Starting  In  where  we  left  off  last  fall,  we 
have    already    leacheU    agieemeut   on    acme 
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major  Issues,  and  we  will  continue  our  con- 
ferences througbout  the  year  In  an  effort 
to  attain  stlU  greater  unity.  It  Is  too  much 
to  bopt  that  all  the  orgBnlaatkmt  can  agrea 
on  aU  iaeues.  aiace  to  our  ranka  are  rrpre- 
aentatlvcs  of  all  types  of  farming  aod  all  catn- 
modltiea  produced  in  this  country.  It  la  our 
hope  to  reach  agreement  on  major  Issues 
which  affect  the  welfare  of  agriculture  as 
a  whole.  If  we  can  do  this.  It  will  be  an 
aehlevement  at  tremendous  aignlficance  to 
sgricultura. 

In  a  statemoit  adopted  yestenlay.  these 
four  organisations  announced  agreement  on 
ttie  prlc*  control  and  manpower  isEues. 
These  Issue  are  so  Important  that  I  am  going 
to  read  the  statement,  which  is  as  follows: 

"STATXMZNT    BT    TAMU    OBfiANIZATIONS, 
JANCAXT    8.    ia4  3 

"We  reafflrm  the  position  of  our  respective 
organizations  In  offering  our  fullest  coopera- 
tion to  the  Ctovemment  in  carrying  oat  sound 
means  to  prevent  inflation. 

'^e  again  afltrm  our  conviction  t^t  price 
ceilings  on  some  war-eoaentlal  agrlTultural 
conunodUies  as  presently  appilcd,  under  the 
condition  of  agricultiue'a  continued  diaparlty 
with  war  Industry  and  labor,  discourages  their 
production  This  promotion  of  scarcity.  In 
addition  to  threatening  the  Nation's  food 
si'pply.  releases  inflationary  forces  of  the 
most  vicious  character. 

"We  demand  that  whenever  Oovernment 
imposes  agrlculttiral  price  ceilings.  Its  of- 
ficers and  agencies  exercise  their  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  approve  only  such 
price  ceilings  aa  will  neither  discourage  nor 
prevent  increased  production. 

"Furthermore,  we  insist  that  the  use  of 
subsidies  In  plsce  of  fair  prices  in  the  mar- 
ine t  plsoe  be  discarded. 

"Early  victory  tn  the  war  requires  the  maxi- 
mum effort  of  every  indtrldual.  "Hjerefore, 
for  the  duration,  while  Anxrlcan  tx>y8  are 
giving  their  Uvea  and  fighting  without  regard 
to  hours,  and  American  farm  famlliea  are 
working  to  -neet  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber 
requirements  without  any  limit  aa  to  hours, 
we  insist: 

"1  That  increased  volume  of  labor  be  pro- 
vided by  adopting  legislstlon  extending  the 
woik  week  to  at  least  64  hours  and  elim- 
inating any  requirements  for  overtime  pay- 
ments Any  increased  profits  accruing  to 
employers  as  a  result  of  this  action  should 
be  rerovered  by  Government  through  ade- 
quate taxation: 

"3.  That  all  tributes  now  being  exacted 
as  a  requisite  for  employment  be  Immediately 
and  definitely  terminated. 

"We  believe  that  these  actions.  If  imme- 
diately taken,  will  std  materially  In  solving 
the  manpower  problem  In  both  industry  and 
agriculture. 

*We  reiterate  otir  former  position  that  all 
farm  labor  shsll  be  included  in  any  eomputa- 
tlon  of  parity  (or  price-ceiling  purpoeea  and 
condemn  vigorously  the  contrary  interjnreta- 
tlon  by  some  administrative  agencies  of  the 
present  law  which  Interpretation  excludes  the 
consideration  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family  Furthermore,  we  may  seek  addi- 
tional legMatton  eallhig  for  more  ftmda- 
mental  changes  In  the  method  of  computing 
parity  prices  when  stuxlies  which  are  now 
being  made  have  proceeded  to  satisfactory 
conclusion 

"Other  coodttioBa  ncceoary  for  escentlal 
production    are — 

"1  Elimination  of  slow-downs  snd  racket- 
eering ormctloes  being  imposed  by  organized 
labor. 

"2    Adequate  machinery  and  equipment. 

"3.  Importation  of  Mexican  and  West  In- 
dian labor  under  practical  procurement  and 
dlstrlbQtioD  coodltlflna. 

"4  Elimination  of  all  impractical  restrlc- 
tlofxs  cm  the  placement  of  domestic  farm 
labor. 


"5  Pull  utilization  and  organization  oX 
Tohmtary  and  school  labor. 

~6.  Adioptlon  of  practical,  workable  regula- 
tlona  and  standards  under  the  Tydhiga 
amendment  to  the  Selective  bervlce  Act  so  as 
to  assure  the  deferment  of  all  essential  per- 
aons  engaged  In  agricultural  production  (m- 
cludlng  seasonal  lat>or)  as  intended  by  Con- 
gress, 

"7.  Elimination  of  any  attempted   regula- 
tions or  activities  in  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  or  any  other  ageitcy 
of  Government,  wiilcb  aeeks  to  impose  union 
conditioas  in  the  employment  of  farm  lator. 
"Albest  S  Goss, 
"Master,  the  National  Grange. 
"Edward  A  O'Nfal. 
"President.  American  Farm 

Bureau  Federation. 
"Ckarlss  C.  Tkagub. 
" President .  National  Council  of 

Farmer  Cooperatives. 
"John  Brandt. 
'President.  National  Cooperatire 

Milk  Producers  Pet  eration." 

So  much  for  the  Joint  action  of  the  farm 
organizations.  Now  I  will  report  on  i:he 
other  Washington  activities  this  week  of  my 
own  organization,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau ^deration.  Our  executive  oommittee 
has  been  here,  aa  well  aa  a  number  of  State 
Farm  Bureau  leaders,  to  map  out  a  legisla- 
tive program  based  on  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  last  convention  of  the  organi- 
zation in  Chicago  In  December. 

We  prepared  a  series  of  reconunendatlons 
based  on  the  resolutiorts.  and  presented  them 
to  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  caaude  Wickitrd 
last  Tttesday  afternoon.  These  recommenda- 
tions do  not  represent  our  complete  legisla- 
tive program  but  on  the  issues  covered  tliey 
do  represent  the  Ideas  of  our  convention 
delegates,  which  we  as  leaders  are  laboring 
to  carry  out. 

The  comfits  text  of  our  recommendations 
is  aa  follows: 

1.  American  fanners  pledge  all-out  effort 
to  produce  the  food  and  fii>er  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
farmers  win  not  be  able  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibility unless  the  Oovernment  cooper- 
ates by  assuring  certain  minimum  easentlals. 

2.  Experienced  azxl  skilled  workers  must 
be  kept  oo  farms.  Impractical  restrictions 
on  the  Importation  of  Mexican  and  other 
labor  should  be  liberalized.  Bscatise  of  the 
Impracticability  of  regulating  vrages  and 
hours  of  farm  labor,  we  urge  that  all  at- 
tempts to  do  this  lie  abandoned. 

3.  Addltknal  supplies  of  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  must  tie  made  available  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  further  insist  that 
plans  now  be  put  into  effect  to  greatly  step 
up  production  for  1944.  Extremely  ui^nt 
la  the  immediate  need  for  additional  repair 
parts. 

4.  Traoqiortatlon  facilities  essential  to 
farm  production  and  marketing  most  be  pro- 
vided and  maintained. 

6.  Farm-price  provisions  of  price-control 
legislation  and  of  the  SteagaU  Act,  llteraJly 
interpreted,  must  be  obseived.  Farm-price 
ceilings  must  be  Immediately  adjtisted  to 
permit  estaMlshing  prices  which  will  assure 
adequate  farm  production.  Subsidies  used 
in  lieu  of  fair  market  prices  should  be 
eliminated  Immediately.  Prices  at  which 
the  market  will  be  sui^iiorted  and  the  time 
limits  of  such  support  should  be  announced 
at  the  time  the  productioi;  goal  is  announced. 

6.  In  order  to  permit  farmers  more  nearly 
to  meet  competitive  wages  for  labor  we  in- 
sist that  all  increaaed  farm  labor  coats  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  parity 
prices  for  farm  commodities  at  least  tat  the 
duration  of  the  emergency. 

7.  TO  win  the  war  requires  the  maximum 
effort  of  every  individual  This  cannot  be 
given  with  the  restricted  hours  of  employ- 
ment DOW  In  eOectk     We  therefore  insist  on 


the  elimination  of  these  restrictions,  at  least 
for  the  duration   -<  the  emergency. 

8.  Nooeasential  Oovernment  agoKics  and 
aerrlcca  abould  be  Immediately  aUmlnated. 
and  other  Government  agencies  and  acrf- 
Icee  ahouid  almplify  and  deoentrallae  ad- 
ministrative procedures  ao  that  personnel 
may  be  reduced,  costs  lowered,  and  cltiaens 
relieved  of  the  present  Intolerable  burden 
of  red  tape  and  conftislon  Imposed  on  them 
by  administrators  of  national  programs  and 
regxUatlona. 

9.  A  larger  portion  ot  war  costs  mi»t  be 
paid  ciurently  throu^  tax  and  savings  pro- 
grama  designed  to  siphon  off  that  part  of 
every  Individual's  income  which  is  in  excess 
of  fair  normal  Income. 

10.  All  neceraary  services  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  should  be  transferred 
to  other  existing  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
with  the  admlnistratton  of  such  services 
decentralized  as  far  aa  poaslbLe. 

11.  Congress  should  hnmedtetrty  enact  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  racketeering  and  other 
abuses  in  the  labor-imlon  movement,  includ- 
ing violence,  coercion,  hot  cargoes,  secondary 
boycotts,  enforced  membership,  etc. 

12.  All  efforta  to  destroy  the  cooperative 
features  and  to  centralise  control  of  the  farm 
credit  system  in  Washington  should  be  vigor- 
ously resisted. 

13.  The  Oommodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  take  tnuxtediatc  steps  to  make  avail- 
able to  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  producers 
the  protein  ingredients  so  badly  needed  in 
feeding  operations. 

14.  The  services  of  the  grand-land  ccUleges. 
experiment  stations,  and  extension  services 
should  be  utlllBed  to  a  greater  extent  in  carry- 
ing out  the  vartons  farm  programs.  These 
agencies  should  be  barged  with  the  full  re- 
sponaibUlty  ot  dlaaemlnatlng  the  essential 
facta  and  information  pertaining  to  these  pro- 
grams. I  wish  I  had  time  to  discuss  each  of 
these  recommendatlnr  -,  but  time  remains 
only  to  present  the  formal  actl  n  taken  by 
our  executive  committee  on  the  question  of 
revamping  the  parity  formula.  In  the  resohi- 
ti<Mi  aa  this  lasiie  we  said : 

"Consistent  with  ova  resolutions  of  2  jrvars 
ago,  and  iaat  year,  the  leaders  of  the  federa- 
tion ( 1  >  do  not  consent  to  any  change  in  the 
parity  formula  as  directed  to  the  basic  crops 
enumerated  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  as  originally  enacted;  (2)  but  that  for  the 
term  of  the  emergency  the7  Join  with  others 
In  seeking  authority  and  direction  of  the 
Coagiess  that  there  be  added  to  parity  aa 
computed  under  the  present  law  an  amount 
to  compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of  farm 
wages;  and  (3)  that  the  leaders  of  the  fed- 
eration be  authorised  and  directed  to  clearly 
and  forcefully  inform  the  leaders  of  any  com- 
modity group  not  conaidered  a:~  t  basic  crop 
of  the  willingness  and  desire  of  the  federation 
to  aggressively  pursue  s  udy  and  determine 
and  seek  a  law  that  will  '^rmu'ate  a  parity 
for  the  particular  oonunoditlcs  that  will  give 
them  a  comparable  pnaltlon  in  the  markets 
otf  this  county  with  the  producers  at  baaie 
crops." 


VrttA&m  of  tW  PrMt  TbreakneJ  'm 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  9IAFER 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A ITVES 

Thundap.  Janiuury  14, 1943 

Mr.  SHAFER,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  high  respect  in  which  I  hold  tha 
eourta  of  this  land,  notbinr  less  tban  an 
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Imminf'nt  dancer  to  one  of  our  national 
fundnmentahi  could  impel  me  to  discuss 
upon  the  floor  of  this  House  a  case  pend- 
Int?  in  the  courts. 

One  of  our  national  fundamentals  is  in 
danger— that  fundamental  established 
and  proclaimed  by  the  Constitution,  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  danger  to  the 
fn-edom  of  the  press  does  not  arise  from 
the  courts—!  a-r.  confident  that  they  will 
maintain  that  freedom— but  the  danger 
does  ari.sp  from  the  maneuverings  and  the 
snide  and  cynical  acts  upon  the  part  of 
governmental  leaders  and  politicians 
which  preceded  the  filing  in  the  Federal 
court  in  New  York  the  action  seeking  to 
enjoin  the  Associated  Pres.s  on  the  ground 
that  it  Ls  a  monopoly  within  the  meaning 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

As  I  say.  my  confidence  in  our  system 
rf  justice  is  such  that  I  would  not  make 
any  remarks  that  might  be  interpreted 
as  seeking  improperly  to  sway  the  judse 
or  judM:  's  who  might  hear  this  case.  They 
will.  I  know,  judge  it  wisely  and  in 
accord  with  American  tradition,  not 
blindly  and  in  accord  with  certain  prac- 
tices ana  so-called  principles  which  have 
sprunfT  up  in  our  national  comity  within 
recent  years. 

However,  the  vital  importance  of  the 
Issue  of  a  free  press  and  the  equal  im- 
portance of  a  government  which  governs 
all  with  tven-handtd  justice  prompt  me 
to  raise  before  the  House  and  before  the 
country  a  warninK.  That  warning 
should  be  heard  with  particular  clarity 
in  certain  Gcvernn^^nt  offices  here  in  the 
National  Capital.  For  it  is  in  these 
cfiBces  that  what  seems  to  be  a  morbid 
conspiracy  to  de>troy  that  bulwark  of 
all  freedoms — an  untrammeUd  and  un- 
controlled prf'ss — seems  to  have  been 
hatched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tha:  the  personnel  of  our 
Government  in  recent  years  has  become 
irritated  and  irked  by  the  operation  of  a 
press  free  to  print  the  news  and  comment 
upon  it   has  been  most  evident. 

Petty  bureaucrats  have  only  been  fol- 
lowins  the  expressions  of  more  highly 
placed  officials  when  they  have  snivelled 
and  smirked  their  plaints  against  the 
exercise  of  our  newspapers'  precious  her- 
itage. Unable  to  answer  factually  the 
legitimate  objections  which  some  of  our 
papers  have  raised  against  the  fads  and 
fancies  of  those  who  would  make  Amer- 
ica over,  Government  officials  at  first 
threw  mud  at  the  press  and  then  delib- 
erately and  maliciously  set  out  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  a  free  people  in  their 
fre''  press. 

And  unfortunately  they  almost  suc- 
ceeded. Sycophancy  from  the  press  was 
what  these  Government  officials  sought. 
They  wanted  adulation.  They  demand- 
ed that  the  press  conform  in  every  way 
and  in  every  detail  with  everyone  of  the 
schemes  they  advanced,  the  degree  of  the 
idiocy  of  the  scheme  being  no  criterion. 

Why  we  have  even  been  treated  to  the 
ludicrous  speciacle  of  those  sitting  in 
Government  offices  in  just  so  many  words 
tellins  the  editors  of  the  country  not  only 
the  manner  in  which  a  specific  story 
should  be  treated,  but  actually  dictating 
the  headlines  which  they  wanted  on  that 
story. 

Ask  any  country  editor — and  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  know  many  ol 


them — just  how  asinine  such  a  procedure 
is.  And  then  ask  them  just  how  danger- 
ous to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country  such  a  procedure  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  spectacle  in 
many  countries  In  Europe  where  the 
Government  tells  the  editors  just  how 
each  story  ij;  to  be  played  in  their  papers. 
We  have  country  after  country  in  which 
the  headlines  over  each  story  are  dic- 
tated by  Government  offlcials.  And 
those  spectacles,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  among 
the  reasons  why  we  find  in  the  so-called 
Atlantic  Charter,  listed  as  one  of  the  as- 
pirations for  which  our  great  country  is 
fighting  a  bloody  war.  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

It  might  be  well  if  those  who  prate 
about  the  four  freedoms  we  are  going  to 
impose  on  the  world  would  restore  to 
American  editors  the  freedom  which  has 
been  guaranteed  to  them  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  Republic.  It  might 
be  well  if  they,  in  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority which  they  have  bten  briefly 
clothed,  would  relieve  the  pressure  and 
the  mud-slinging  by  which  they  have 
sought  to  coerce  American  editors  to 
surrender  their  freedom,  which  in  es- 
sence is  the  guaranty  of  the  other  free- 
doms we  hold  so  dear. 

The  attempt  to  ridicule  and  debase  the 
American  press  to  pohtical  servitude  by 
means  of  jibes  and  sneers  fortunately 
failed.  Confronted  bv  that  failure  cur 
bureaucrats  decided  that  more  forceful 
even  if  more  obvious  tactics  must  be 
followed  to  bring  the  free  press  to  heel. 

A  person  of  tremendous  wealth — one 
of  those  who  fits  the  well  remembered 
phrase  "those  who  sit  in  well-stocked 
clubs" — was  induced  to  take  some  of  his 
millions  and  start  a  so-called  newspaper. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  the  more 
willing  to  do  this  because  he  knew,  or 
was  told,  that  if  the  paper  did  not  pros- 
per— certainly  a  remote  possibility  be- 
cause our  bureaucrats  must  know  what 
the  people  want  to  read — he  could  deduct 
his  losses  from  his  income  taxes.  As  to 
the  truth  of  that  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  do  know  that  he  started  a  news- 
paper dedicated  to  the  theory  that  the 
bureaucrats  could  do  no  wrong.  For 
whatever,  reason,  that  man  sold  the 
birthright  of  American  editors  to  free 
expression  and  apishly  followed  those 
with  whom  he  curried  favor. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  man.  made 
wealthy  by  inheritance,  as  so  many  of 
our  poseur  "champions  of  the  f>eepul" 
are.  found  that  his  newspaper  did  not 
prosper.  Not  only  did  not  prosper  from 
the  standpoint  of  revenue,  but  did  not 
prosper  from  the  standpoint  of  circula- 
tion. For.  although  that  newspaper 
could  tell  all  that  the  bureaucrats  wanted 
told,  the  free  Americans  expressed  their 
opinion  cf  it  by  staying  away  from  It  in 
droves. 

Th.en  was  born  the  most  brilliant 
brain-child  of  an  epoch  in  which  many 
a  scintillating  offspring  has  been  born. 
The  bureaucrats  would  obtain  for  this 
publisher,  by  force  of  government,  tliat 
which  the  publisher  could  not.  with  his 
record,  obtain  for  himself,  something 
v.hlch  would  dress  up  and  disguise  and 
thus  perfume  the  buicaucracy-dictattd 
slories  and  headlines.    They  wuuld  ob- 


tain foi  this  publisher  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press. 

As  a  result  of  that  bureaucratic  cogita- 
tion, agents  of  the  Government,  accred- 
ited agents  of  Government  offices  in 
which  the  freedom  of  the  press  might  be 
thought  to  be  most  secure,  went  among 
the  members  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Directly  and  by  indirection  they  told  these 
editors  that  unless  the  new-fledged  pub- 
lishers were  voted  into  membership  in  the 
highly  respected  and  tremendously  effi- 
cient and  clean  Associated  Press  the  most 
dire  things  would  befall.  Civil  court  ac- 
tion would  be  brought,  ma^be  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Associated  Press  v.ould  even 
be  sent  to  jail  throufeh  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

Well,  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  did  just  exactly  what  the  American 
people  could  depend  upon  them  to  do. 
They  voted,  with  marvelous  accord,  that 
the  sycophant  publisher  could  play  In  his 
own  back  yard  with  his  customary  play- 
mates, but  that  the  Associated  Press 
wanted  none  of  him. 

So  the  bureaucrats  took  what  was  to 
them  the  logical  step.  They  moved  to 
break  up  the  free  association  of  free  edi- 
tors of  a  free  press.  They  took  the  atti- 
tude of  many  a  doting  parent  and  went 
to  the  neighboring  children's  parents  and 
told  them  that  they  had  to  "let  our  boy 
play  with  them  or  else." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  brings  the  matter 
into  court.  The  issues  set  forth  in  the 
Government's  suit  on  behalf  of  a  blindly 
following  publisher  will  be  tried  there.  I 
do  not  seek  to  try  them  on  this  floor. 

But  the  great  misdeed  of  attacking 
our  free  press  not  only  this  once  and  not 
only  with  this  weapon,  but  many  times 
and  with  a  whole  arsenal,  cries  aloud  to 
this  Congress  and  to  our  people  for  in- 
vestigation and  punishment. 

This  attempt  to  torpedo  an  institution 
essential  to  our  national  livelihood,  an 
institution  recognized  by  Government 
officials,  at  least  in  words,  as  being  so 
beneficent  that  it  must  be  given — by 
force — to  the  whole  world,  is  an  attempt 
against  the  life  of  onr  entire  body  politic. 
Whether  the  court  action  succeeds  or 
fails  it  is  by  its  very  filing  a  gun  held 
against  the  ribs  of  every  editor  and  every 
writer  in  America,  whether  he  operates 
in  a  vast  city  or  a  humble  township. 

This  House,  representing  tho.se  editors 
and  representing  the  people  for  whom 
they  hold  in  trusteeship  the  right  of  a 
free  press,  cannot  longer  ignore  the  in- 
sidious as  well  as  the  overt  attempts  to 
destroy  the  stron,';:est  thread  In  the  fabric 
of  our  democracy. 


General  Jutto  Passes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Wednesday,  January  13.  1943,  entitled 
"General  Justo  Passes."  General  Justo, 
who  had  served  as  President  of  Argen- 
tina, was  a  great  statesman  as  well  as  a 
great  warrior.  He  was  a  leader  of  fore- 
sight and  vision  who  had  registered 
consistent  dissent  against  the  isolationist 
foreign  policy  of  the  present  Argentine 
administration.  E.spccially  since  the 
entry  of  the  United  Slates  into  the  war, 
General  Justo  had  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  pan-American  solidarity  and 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations.  His 
pas.sing.  particularly  at  this  time,  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  cause  of  hemisphere 
solidarity  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
farsighted  and  patriotic  ajns  will  be 
carried  on  to  the  successful  coiiclusion 
for  which  he  had  labored  so  long. 

GENERAL  JUSTO  PASSES 

For  the  second  time  within  the  war  period, 
sudden  Illness  and  death  have  Interveiud  in 
Argentlna'6  political  scene.  Tiae  unexpected 
deati  of  Gen  Agustln  P.  Justo  aUer  a  briel 
Illness  re'noves  one  of  the  mtst  colorful  and 
Influential  factors  In  Argentina's  political  life. 
Unfortunatt  ly,  both  those  bereavements  have 
been  detrimental  to  that  country's  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  and  Pan- American 
cooperation. 

General  Justo.  who  died  at  the  age  of  66. 
had  behind  him  a  long  career  as  both  soldier 
and  statesman.  After  able  service  as  Minister 
of  War  during  the  troubled  years  which  fell 
upon  Argentina  during  the  world-wide  eco- 
nomic depression,  he  was  elected  President 
for  the  6-year  term  from  1932  to  1938.  In- 
eligible immediately  to  succeed  hlnoself  under 
the  Argentine  Constitution.  General  Justo 
did  much  to  insure  the  election  of  a  coalition 
ticket  by  which  Roberto  M.  Ortiz  became 
President  and  Ramon  S.  Castillo  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  new  chief  executive  was  pledged 
to  a  program  of  litierailsm  and  reform.  When 
the  '^I'-opean  War  broke  out  In  the  autumn 
of  1939.  President  Ortiz  at  once  showed  hla 
solidarity  with  the  Pan-American  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  his  nK>ral  sympathy 
With  Britain  and  France  as  against  Axi'  ag- 
gression Had  he  remained  at  the  political 
helm,  the  isolationist  and  indirectly  pro- Axis 
policy  of  Argentina  would  never  have  evolved. 

UnfortUiiatvly.  the  President  was  stricken 
by  an  Illness  which  soon  incapacitated  him 
for  his  cfBce.  As  provided  by  the  Argentine 
Constltuiion.  the  E.xecutlve  functions  were 
taken  over  by  the  Vice  President,  who  exer- 
cised them,  first  in  a  temporary  capacity  and 
then  as  President  when  Ortiz'  sickness  was 
diagnosed  as  incurable 

Ramon  S.  Castillo  represents  the  most  con- 
servative, not  to  say  reactionary,  elements 
In  Argentine  politics,  centering  In  the  big 
landowners  and  commercial  Interests,  which 
play  a  political  role  disproportionate  to  their 
voting  strength  Partly  for  domestic  reasons 
and  partly  Ijecause  of  economic  considera- 
tions, those  elements  favored  a  policy  of 
aloofness  toward  the  war  and  toward  Wash- 
ington's mobilization  of  the  New  World 
against  aggressive  Axis  alms.  Both  as  acting 
President  and  as  Chief  Executive.  Castillo 
has  hewed  consistently  to  this  line,  despite 
growing  oppotlticn  at  home  and  Increasing 
diplomatic  pressure  from  abroad. 

Against  this  Isolationist  foreign  policy, 
General  Justo  has  registered  consistent  dis- 
sent Especially  since  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  war.  he  came  out  as 
■  stanch  supporter  of  pan-American  soildur- 
Ity  and  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 
Wlien  Brazil  declared  w^ar  against  the  Axis, 
General  Jvisto  cfTered  his  services  to  that 
coimtry,  thereby  arousing  such  anger  in  con- 
Bervatlve  circles  that  he  was  p>elted  with  a 


barrage  of  eggs  and  tomatoes  when  he  left 
a  meeting  in  which  be  had  made  a  strongly 
pro-Ally  address. 

Argentina's  political  pot  is  already  begin- 
ning to  boll  Ln  anticipation  of  the  next  presi- 
dential campaign,  and  General  Justo's  name 
was  prominent  on  the  list  of  prospective  can- 
didates. That  he  had  presidential  ambitions 
Is  more  than  probable,  and  his  political 
Ehrewdness  combined  with  his  exceUent  con- 
nections rendered  him  a  likely  rallying  f>oint 
for  a  coalition  of  several  powerful  elements 
wiiich  could  unite  on  his  candidacy  more 
easily  than  on  any  one  else.  His  sudden  re- 
moval from  the  political  arena  probably  will 
have  a  disturbing  eUtcl  on  the  formulation  of 
campaign  plans.  As  a  power  behind  tlie 
scenes  and  as  a  potential  candidate,  General 
Justo  wiU  not  be  easily  replaced. 


The  Rationing  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement 
sent  to  me  by  the  director  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.: 

Some  Constkuctive  Suggestions  for  Improve- 
ment IN  THE  Rationing  Program  Based  on 
THE  Experience  of  a  Local  Rationing  Board 
Chairman  Serving  a  Cmr  of  35.000  Since 
Rationtnc  Began 

Under  war-inspired  patriotism  the  public 
has  accepted  the  discipline  of  rationing  like 
good  soldiers.  But  they  have  been  subjected 
to  much  unnecessary  confusion,  delay,  and 
Irritation,  the  cumulative  effect  of  which  can 
ultimately  undermine  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. Many  of  these  factors  which  handicap 
the  movement  may  be  eliminated  through 
relatively  nnall  Increases  In  expenditures,  in 
decentralization,  p.nd  In  planning.  An  outline 
of  the  needed  Improvement  follows. 

I.  efficient  rUNCTlONINC   OF  LOCAL  RATIONING 
BOARDS    IS    A    PRIME    REQUIREMENT 

A.  Adequate  staffing 
1.  More  paid  clerical  help  Is  a  first  essen- 
tial: The  txsards  have  been  overloaded  and 
understaffed  from  the  very  inception.  Month 
by  month  the  work  load  doubles  and  trebles 
without  a  corresponding  Increase  in  staff. 
Much  of  the  delay  and  Irritation  of  the  public 
Is  due  to  this  situation. 

2  Revised  salary  schedules  are  necessary: 
Clerical  salaries  of  from  $100  to  $120  jser 
month  fall  to  attract  or  to  retain  competent 
employees  in  face  of  comp>€tition  from  other 
Federal  agencies,  not  to  mention  war  indus- 
tries. Even  the  made-work  programs  of 
Work  Projects  Administration  offer  higher 
pay  for  some  classes  of  clerks  than  Office  of 
Price  Administration  pays.  The  $2,300  com- 
pensation to  chief  clerks  generally  fails  to 
produce  men  capable  of  coping  with  the 
rising  volume  of  work.  Changing  the  title 
of  this  ofllce  from  "executive  secretary"  t» 
"chief  clerk"  produces  a  wholly  unnecessary 
psychological  barrier. 

3  Volunteer  help  falls  to  fill  the  require- 
ments: While  voluntary  help  does  respond  to 
meet  peak  loads,  a  larger  skeleton  of  trained 
staff  would  eliminate  much  of  the  confusion 
which  prevails  at  such  times.  For  the  steady 
grind  of  dally  work  and  the  ttimlng  out  of 
ever-Increasing  reports,  the  8  or  4  houis  per 


week  work  of  the  volunteer  Is  totally  Inade- 
qtiate.  The  increasing  complexity  of  each 
new  rationing  program  can  only  be  m.et  by  a 
permanent  staff  far  larger  than  u>  now  pro- 
vided local  boards. 

B.  Adeqitate  office  rpace  and  supplier 

1  Ample  working  area  must  be  provided: 
Lack  of  rental  funds  forces  many  fcoirds  to 
operate  under  overcrowded  condlilcns  which 
add  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  and 
handicap  efficiency. 

2.  Local  acquisition  of  supplies  would  re- 
lieve a  serious  bottleneck:  National,  regional, 
and  State  offices  are  months  behind  in  fur- 
nishing such  ordinary  cffice  supplies  as  pen- 
cils, pens,  and  paper.  No  funds  are  available 
to  provide  for  sucli  simple  time-saving  steps 
a«;  printing  stationery  with  local  board  ad- 
dresses and  acquiring  much-neecled  rubber 
s'amps. 

C.  The  work  load  of  local   boardx  and  their 
chairmen  shovld   be   reduced 

1.  Persons  actively  engaged  In  the  business 
life  of  the  community  make  the  mcst  de- 
sirable board  members:  Such  men  and 
women  are  best  equipped  to  exercise  a  sound 
Judgment  In  applying  rationing  regulations 
to  local  conditions  with  which  they  are 
thoroughly  conversant.  Carrying  on  their 
own  business  affairs  limits  their  time  avail- 
able to  rationing  problems  to  an  hour  or 
two  per  day. 

2.  Competent  staffs  should  process  appli- 
cations for  board  consideration:  Each  appli- 
cation requires  preliminary  scrutiny  and  in- 
vestlgatlcn  before  submission  for  board  ac- 
tion. The  work  of  txjard  members  is  far 
more  valuable  in  considering  all  available 
facts  pertaining  to  applications  than  In 
spending  their  time  developing  needed  Infor- 
mation which  properly  staffed  offices  could 
secure. 

3.  Boards  should  be  relieved  of  extraneous 
burdens:  Local  boards  and  their  chairmen 
should  not  be  required  to  devote  so  mucU 
time  to  recruiting  volunteers  to  offset  under- 
manned permanent  staffs  and  to  overcome 
the  tremendous  turn-over  of  this  type  of 
assistance.  They  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  spend  hours  begging  for  free  office  space 
and  seeking  alms  with  which  to  buy  otherwise 
unprovided  office  supplies. 

U.    LNCliZASES    DECENTRALIZATION 

A.  More  authority  to  local  boards 

1.  Rationing  regulations  should  provide 
means  of  meeting  local  problems:  The  most 
serious  injustices  created  by  rationing  are 
often  minor  cases  not  covered  by  the  general 
rules.  Every  regulation  should  contain  a 
general  relief  clause  authorizing  local  board 
action  on  such  problems  Tliis  would  enable 
conscientious  boards  to  make  within  the  law 
the  small  modifications  needed  to  soften  the 
Impact  of  regimentation,  adjuttments  which 
many  boards  now  approve  regardless  of  any 
real  authority  to  do  so. 

2.  Requests  for  rulings  from  district  offices 
on  minor  matters  should  be  eliminated:  The 
present  requirement  of  referring  many  almost 
insignificant  matters  to  district  and  State 
offices  could  be  avoided  by  vesting  only 
slightly  increased  authority  at  the  local-board 
level. 

B  More  authority  to  district  and  State  officert 
The   process   of   decentrallEation   Includes 
enlarging  the  atithority  of  these  intermediary 
bodies  to  handle  problems  of  larger  scope. 

C.   Uniformity  through  urider  dissemination 
of  departmental  rulings 

Digests  of  rulings  made  by  national,  re- 
gional. State,  and  district  offices  should  reach 
all  local  boards  promptly  by  Indexed  weekly 
bulletins.  Pressure  from  applicants  for  more 
liberal  Interpretation  of  regulations  because 
other  boards  have  taken  conflicting  pcsl- 
tions  would  be  greatly  reduced  by  this  pro- 
cedure. 
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m    BETTER  PLANNING   AT  THE  TOP 

A  The  rubber-boot  program,  a  model  of  how 
rationing  sh.culd  be  done 
A  thoroughly  thought  out  system  placed 
In  the  hands  of  local  boards  m  completed 
lorm  before  being  announced  to  the  public. 
Result:  No  confusion.  Immediate  answers  to 
all  questions,  full  acceptance  of  a  firmly  and 
quickly  enforced  ration. 
B.  The  gasoline  program.     Hoic  not  to  ration 

Lack  of  conception  of  the  time  elements 
Involved.  Results:  Delays,  confu-lon,  and 
Incipient  revolt  Boards  forced  to  operate 
ga.soline  rationing  for  weeks  without  having 
nvallnble  for  study  the  final  regulations, 
Forn:s  prepared  with  little  conception  of 
their  inadaptability  for  public  use  and  in- 
adequacy of  space  for  required  entries. 

C   Split  authority  fatal 

Truck  rationing  partially  by  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  with  its  highly  cen- 
tralized organization,  and  partially  by  the 
local  agencies  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
minis.tratlon.  has  already  been  proven  un- 
successful. The  division  of  authority  over 
trucks  could  well  be  resolved  m  either  of 
two  •vays: 

1  Complete  operation  of  truck  rationing 
through  present  local  rationing  boards.  The 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  nui;lu  re- 
tain authority  to  set  standards,  but  all  di- 
rectives would  be  given  Xo  the  natlii^.al 
ofBre  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
with  dissemination  from  that  source  to  ex- 
isting boards  throughout  the  Nation.  Proc- 
essing of  farm  truck  applications  by  local 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
war  boards,  functioning  in  a  capacity  simi- 
lar to  exist iiii;  Defense  Plant  transporta- 
tlcn  committees,  would  insure  sound  consid- 
eration. 

2  Complete  divorcement  of  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation  activities  from  any 
connection  with  local  OfSize  of  Price  Admin- 
istration rationing  boards.  Office  of  Defense 
Tiansportation  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  impi^led  to  establish  Its  own  local 
agencies  to  ra'ion  gasoline  and  tires  to  trucks. 

The  public  could  understand  the  first  so- 
lution, could  eventually  be  educated  to  ac- 
cept the  second,  but  is  completely  befogged 
by  th^  present  dual  control. 

Considering  the  lssu?s  at  stake.   Is   It   too 
much   to  ask   that   the   money,  the  thought, 
r.nd   the  faith   in   local  authority  called  for 
by  the  above  suggestions  be  forthcoming? 
EespectfuUy   submitted. 

DON.AI-D  Mykick, 
Chairman.  Local  War  Price  a-.d 
Rationing  Board.  No.  82  11  2. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
December  8.   1942. 


Poil-Tax  Bill's  True  Nature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAHKS 


HON.  WINDER  R.  HARRIS 

C/F    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OP  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Thuri>day.  January  7.  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  Appendi.N  of  the  Record.  I  herewith 
submit  a  recent  editorial  frrm  the  In- 
dianapoli.s  (Ind.>  News,  which  was  cap- 
tioned "Poll-Tax  Biir.s  True  Nature." 
This  editorial  was  rpprinted  in  The 
Chri.stian  Science  Monitor  and  other 
nonsouthern  newspapers,  and  com- 
mented on  widely.   I  trust  it  shall  be  read 


carefully  by  the  Members  of  the  House, 
especially  the  new  Members,  when  the 
ne.\t  announced  effort  is  made  to  stam- 
pede them  in  support  of  this  unconstitu- 
tional and  highly  dangerous  legislative 
proposal. 

The  editorial  from  the  Indianapolis 
News  is  as  follows: 

POLL-TAX    BILL'S    TRt'E    NATfRE 

Now  that  the  poll-tax  bill  has  been  laid 
aside  for  the  session,  and  will  die  uitli  this 
Congress,  its  true  nature  Is  tieing  examined. 
While  It  was  under  consideration,  both  In 
the  House,  which  passed  it.  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  grossly  misrepresented.  The  pub- 
lic pressure  exerted  fi-r  its  adoption  aroused 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  deception 
was  deliberate,  and  that  the  tiue  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  establi.'-h  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  define  all  the  quali- 
fications of  voters,  which  is  or.e  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  tctalitanans  who  would  destroy 
the  States 

The  poll-tax  requirement  for  voters  In 
eight  Southern  States  does  not  discriminate 
agaii  St  Negro.'s  All  qualified  electors  who 
choose  to  cast  a  ballot  arc  required  to  pay 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  most  States  have 
repealed  the  poll-tax  requirements  for  vot- 
ing and  that  the  eight  hold-out  States  wculd 
di)  well  lo  repeal  it  But  to  force  repeal  from 
Wii.^hington  would  necessitate  a  validation  of 
the  right  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  time  affords  the  advantage  of  a  fair 
Judgment  of  the  filibuster,  the  general  con- 
clusion may  be  thftt  the  southern  Senators 
made  two  good  contributions  to  a  settlement 
of  the  l.s.>^ue — they  drew  attention  to  the  In- 
fringement of  Negro  rights  in  the  &juth.  and 
they  helped  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States. 


The  Way  We  Have  Come 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Thursdaii.  January  14.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFT"  of  Michican.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  there  was  published  a 
book,  by  Samuel  Crowther  entitled  "Time 
To  Inquire."  This  book  must  be  read  to 
really  appreciate  what  a  mapniflcent  con- 
tribution It  is  to  the  understanding  of 
The  Way  We  Have  Comt  Further,  it 
sets  forth  clearly  what  we  must  do  if  we 
are  to  preserve  this  a.s  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  coming  generations. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  read  a  review  of 
this  bock  by  Mary  Carter  Roberts  in  the 
Washington  Po<:t  of  December  20.  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  this 
writer  has  briefed  the  things  incorporated 
in  "Time  To  Inquire."  I  am  ofTerinu  it  for 
the  Record.  I  commend  it  to  everyone 
who  finds  himself  concerned  over  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  his  country. 
TuF  Way  We  Have  ComfWhiteti  Sris  It  as 

I.NDKATION    OF   THfc    WaY    We    Are    Col.NG 

(By  Mary  Carter  Roberts) 

time  to  inquire 

(By  Samuel  Crowther  (J(jhn  Day)  ) 

Some  time  ago.  apropos  of  the  times  and 

customs,  the  reviewer  commented,  purely  in 

pas.<ing,  on  the  prevalence  of  what  she  called 

socio  book.«.     There  were,  she  felt  obliged  to 

remark  at  that  luoment,  a  great  many  works 


being  written  which  publishers  hastily  de- 
scribed as  covering  the  broad  Joclo-polillco- 
economic  field  Examined  somtwhat  more 
closely,  such  bcxiks  generally  revealed  them- 
selves to  be  the  emotional  opinions  of  earnest 
but  unprofessional  thinkers  on  the  state  of 
the  world  in  general 

John  Jones,  for  instance,  a  good  fellow  who 
did  not  pas*  his  exams  in  engineering  or  law 
school,  but.  nevertheless  sold  an  article  to  u 
big  magazine  when  he  wes  only  23  and  so  be- 
came a  writer— John  Jones  locks  about  the 
world  and  sees  a  lot  of  things  which  do  not 
strike  him  as  pcrfict.  John  has  several  bcok.s 
behind  him  by  the  ilme  hr  does  thi.=  prospect- 
ln(?:  he  is  by  then  not  onlj  a  v. riter,  but  a 
middling  prominent  writer  Si  he  takes  6 
weeks  off  and  turns  out  a  hot  number  on  how 
to  .)x  It  all  up  He  dtps  about  quite  freely  In 
this  writing  He  Is  no  a  sociologist,  bo  he 
cannot  write  a  book  on  sociology  He  Is  net 
an  economist,  so  he  cannot  write  a  book  (  > 
economics.  He  is  not  a  political  economist, 
either,  so  he  cannot  wri'e  on  political  econ- 
omy But  he  is  an  Ingenious  fellow,  so  he 
covers  the  broad  soclo-|X)litlco-economlc  field. 
Result:  John  becomes  an  authority,  \b  wlde'y 
qu<jted.  Is  petitioned  fir  his  opinion  on 
astronomy,  egyptolcgy  and  chiropractlcs.  and 
quite  probably  betore  long  is  resp: ctfully 
asked  to  come  to  Washington  and  take  a  J<  b 
telling  the  taxpayers  what  they  cannot  do. 
Such  works,  the  reviewer  dtcided  might  well 
be  called  socio  books  After  all.  it  saved  ap- 
proximately 6  picas  of  type 

A  book  revkwer,  naturally.  IrK^ks  only  on 
the  field  of  bock-s  The  prevalence  of  soclo- 
literature  is  her  concern,  but  not  the  prev- 
alence of  soclo-men  In  office  There  are 
qualifier  writers  however,  who  have  turned 
their  eyes  on  the  latter  phenomenon  Samuel 
Crowther  is  one.  and  his  pre.seiit  berk  combs 
the  hair  on  the  socio-heads  very  finely. 

Mr  Crowther  calls  this  book  an  lnc|Uiry, 
and  its  subject  is.  How  Can  We  Restore  the 
Freedom.  Opportunity  and  Dignity  of  the 
Average  Man?  Restore" — observe  pler.se — 
not  'seeure  "  Foi  Mr  Crowther's  thesis  Is 
that,  under  the  gui.se  of  securing  the  good 
things  of  life  to  the  citizens,  tho.se  scclo- 
offlcc-ht'lders  already  have  taken  most  of  the 
good  thmes  away  and  are  m  process  of  taking 
the  rest  as  rapidly  as  Is  feaMble  He  enters 
a  slashing  protest  He  difTcrs  from  the  John 
Jones  school  of  writing  'n  that  he  docs  not 
apply  emotional  thlnkir.g  to  fields  of  exact 
subject  matter  He  dc^s  not  close  his  eyes 
and  leap  enthusiastically  Into  the  future,  but 
plants  his  feet  on  the  factual  earth  and  points 
sternly  to  the  recent  past.  Look  at  the  way 
we  have  come,  he  says.  Figure  out  for  your- 
self the  way  we  are  going 

Sees  currenci/  bring  made  inlueless  by 
rationing  coupons 

It  is  an  appalling  picture.  Our  chosen 
public  .servants,  says  Mr  Crowther.  have 
served  us  by  removing  our  liberties  and  our 
prt.sperity  They  seem  to  have  as  their  ob- 
jective, he  declares,  to  substitute  a  universal 
and  compulsory  p<.verty  for  a  poverty  which, 
heretofore,  has  been  partial  and  e>capable 
Their  economic  policy  as  he  de.-cribes  it.  Is 
much  like  the  reasoniiig  of  the  man  who  says 
to  his  neighbor;  "We  are  all  d(  wn  with 
smallpox  at  my  house  Why  don't  urn  Infect 
your  family,  t<<..  so  that  I  can  be  sure  you 
are  really  sympathetic?"  Lockin:;  on  the  ills 
of  the  world  and  perceiving  that  America  has, 
to  some  extent,  fared  better  than  other 
tountnes,  our  seivants  in  office  seemingly 
have  decided  to  piunee  us  into  the  worst  of 
the  misery  in  the  interest  of  making  the 
sltuati(m  better  everywhere  Presumably, 
they  believe  tha'  smallpox  should  not  be 
allowed  to  spread,  and  conclude  that  it  cannot 
possibly  spread  once  everybody  has  it  S) 
the\  hasten  to  make  the  infection  universal 

Th.at  Is  a  conden-satlon  of  an  elaborate, 
coldly  rea.soned  ca.se  which  Mr  Crowther  pre- 
sents  ui    Time    to   Inquire.     We   aie   on   our 


way,  he  says,  to  acquiring  dictatorship  and  all 
Its  horrors,  not  excluding  the  concentration 
camp.  Our  currency  Is  being  made  valueless: 
you  have  a  dollar  but  no  ration  ticket,  and 
you  cannot  get  the  91  rationed  article  which 
you  need  In  other  words,  the  ration  tickets 
become  our  American  money,  and  you  have 
not  as  many  as  you  have  earned,  but  as  many 
a«  you  are  permitted  to  have.  They  bear, 
moreover,  no  relation  to  your  service  to  your 
country,  to  your  energy,  brains,  or  good  citl- 
senshlp.  We  have  not  come  to  full  rationing 
as  yet,  but  It  Is  being  foretold  and  our  minds 
are  t)eing  prepared  for  the  advent  by  admoni- 
tions that  rationing  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
win  the  war 

Rationing,  says  Mr.  Crowther,  would  have 
been  necessary,  given  our  recent  course, 
whether  we  went  to  war  or  not  As  he  sees  it, 
war  has  merely  hastened  the  process  It  was 
the  war  itself,  In  his  view,  which  was  the 
necessity.  It  was  necessary  because  It  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  a  country  which  is  substi- 
tuting dictatorship  for  free  economy. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  he  makes  no 
charge  of  a  malignant  plot  on  the  part  of  our 
public  servants.  He  does  not  claim  that  they 
have  undertaken,  delloerately.  to  destroy  our 
constitutional  government  They  are  In  the 
midst  of  such  destruction,  he  says,  because 
they  have  not  realized  that  wealth  is  goods 
and  services,  and  that  trade  is  an  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  for  other  goods  and 
services  In  place  of  that  fundamental  truth 
they  have  put  the  "mone.  Illusion."  which  is 
a  belief  that  money  itself  is  wealth,  and  that 
by  creating  great  sums  of  money  and  great 
resources  of  credit  they  have  made  the  Nation 
rich  According  to  that  notion,  says  Mr. 
Crowther,  Germany,  In  the  midst  of  its  Infla- 
tion period,  was  the  richest  nation  In  the 
world,  for  it  had  the  most  cash.  He  traces  our 
own  course,  from  the  setting  up  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  the  1929  crash,  and  finds 
th.U  through  thoee  13  years  we  were  steadily 
losing  sight  of  economic  realities. 
Says  income  taxes  tran'^fer  spending  rights 
to  politicians 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Sjetem,"  he  says,  "haa 
been  the  instrument  by  which  most  of  the 
virtues  of  private  banking  have  been  lost  in 
the  course  of  stamping  out  the  vices  of 
private  banking  In  consequence,  we  are 
already  in  a  situation  where  tlie  normal  func- 
tion of  money  has  ceased,  and  credit  has  be- 
come a  political  force  gradually  Jamming  the 
people  into  the  narrow  confines  of  a  rationed 
economy  " 

The  present  administration,  in  his  view. 
Inherited  confusion  But  It  made  the  con- 
fiLsion  worse  Mixing  up  social  theorizing, 
economic  singing  by  ear  and  political  skul- 
duggery. It  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  only 
the  politicians  are  safe  The  social  thinkers 
and  the  economists,  once  so  flne  and  free,  new 
rapidly  conform  to  the  political  pattern,  and 
the  common  man's  freedom  to  disagree  with 
that  pattern  is  being  removed  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible Economic  enslavement  Is  already  close 
at  hand,  .says  Mr  Crowther,  with  Intellectual 
bondige  imminent.  An  American  dictator- 
ship Is  on  the  way. 

Here  are  some  of  the  bock's  hard  corn- 
men  ts : 

"The  income  taxes  meiely  take  away  from 
the  individual  the  right  to  ►pend  money  and 
thereby  to  employ  someone,  and  they  trans- 
fer that  right  to  the  politicians  " 

"A  corporation  tax  is  a  concealed  tax,  which 
gives  the  politician  the  chance  to  talk  unc- 
tuously  while   he    Is   picking   pockets." 

"A  planned  and  regimented  economic  (In- 
ternational) union  Is  being  actively 
planned  •  •  •  by  a  use  or  misuse  of  the 
Leai>e-Lend  Act  and  the  war  powers.  •  •  • 
The  scheme,  as  Its  outlines  begin  to  appear, 
is  strikingly  like  the  world  which  Hitler  has 
promised  under  Nazi  domination,  except  that 
In  the  Hitler  plan  the  economies  of  all  na- 
tions will  fit  into  the  German  economy  and 


Germany  will  be  the  sovereign  state,  while 
in  the  American  plan,  the  member  states, 
including  the  United  States,  will  merge  their 
economic  nationalities  and  therefore  their 
standards  of  living." 

"We  are  in  the  grip  of  welfare  workeriam 
conceived  on  noble  principles  and  implement- 
ed  by   vast  delusions  of   grandeur." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Crowther  cover*  that 
•Tjroad  soclo-poUtico-economic  field,"  but 
without  strewing  any  roses  His  book  closes 
with  a  project  for  recovering  our  freedom 
and  prosperity,  based  on  the  suggestion  that 
we  limit  Congress'  taxing  powers.  It  Is  a 
most  eloquent  plea  for  our  traditional  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 


Maryland's  Contribation  to  the  War  Ef- 
fort— Address  by  Maj.  Gen.  Milton  A. 
Reckord 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  L  RADCLIFFE 

or  MAPTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  insertion  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  of  a  very 
illuminating  speech  made  in  Baltimore 
on  January  11  by  Maj.  Gen.  Milton  A. 
Reckord  on  the  subject  of  Maryland's 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  General 
Reckord  is  the  head  of  the  Third  Service 
Command,  which  includes  in  its  area 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  General 
Reckord  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  civilian.  How- 
ever, he  had  an  excellent  record  in  the 
First  World  War,  and  he  is  now  doing 
highly  eflacient  work  in  the  Army. 

This  address  was  made  by  General 
Reckord  before  the  century-old  Mary- 
If.nd  Historical  Society,  of  which  society 
I  have  been  an  officer  for  30  years,  and 
of  which  I  am  now  president.  The  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  has  an  exceet*- 
ingly  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
records  and  other  historical  materials 
and  the  society  is  playing  a  useful  role  in 
connection  with  war  activities. 

The  address  by  General  Reckord  illus- 
trates clearly  what  our  State  of  Maryland 
Is  doing  In  furtherance  of  oiu"  war  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  be  asked 
to  address  the  members  of  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society  this  evening.  I  think  some 
who  delight  in  studying  the  recurrences  of 
the  past  are  prone  to  forget  the  Importance 
of  our  daily  activities,  and  I  feel  this  occa- 
sion affords  me  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
stressing  Maryland's  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  of  today. 

I  believe  that  reverence  for  past  events 
should  never  be  perm.tted  to  blind  one  to 
the   significance  of   current   happenings. 

You  will  agree,  I  think,  that  the  real  his- 
torian Is  the  man  who  strives  to  develop  from 
amidst  the  welter  of  past  occurrences  certain 
universal  truths  which  serve  as  guldeposta 
in  the  Intezpretatlon  of  contemporary  trends. 


The  purpose  in  delving  Into  the  past  la  to 
shed  light  on  the  present. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  quote 
Lt.  Oen.  James  Q.  Harbord:  "The  roads  you 
travel  bo  briskly  le«d  out  of  dim  antiquity, 
and  you  study  the  past  chiefly  because  of  its 
bearing  on  the  living  present  and  Its  promise 
for  the  future." 

I  do  not  need  to  point  cut  to  the  group 
before  me  that  Maryland  Is  today  writing  the 
pages  of  history  of  tomorrow — and  glorious 
pagM  they  are.  She  is  already  ope;ating  on 
the  basis  of  a  full  wartime  economy.  All 
her  resources  of  manpower,  machinery,  and 
materials  have  been  mobilioed  to  the  end  of 
getting  men  to  the  fighting  fronts  and  of 
keeping  them  properly  equip|}ed  with  vital 
weapons,  foods,  and  supplies. 

More  than  any  war  in  history,  this  war  has 
demonstrated  the  interdependencs  of  the 
military,  the  agricultural,  and  the  Indtutrial 
fronts.  Our  theater  of  operations  mtist  be 
regarded  as  extending  from  the  combat  son* 
to  our  factories  and  shipyards,  and  even  be- 
yond, to  the  mines,  farms,  and  forests,  from 
which  we  get  the  raw  materials  for  our  in- 
struments of  war.  Having  a  full  crew  of 
steel  workers  at  Sparrows  Point  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  Army  as  having  a  full  comple- 
ment of  soldiers  in  an  Aleutian  Islands  base. 
We  cannot  attack  the  Nazis  with  planes  that 
never  come  out  of  the  factory.  We  must  be 
I  sure  that  we  have  more  and  better  planes, 
more  and  l>etter  arms  of  every  sort  before 
we  can  be  certain  that  we  will  win  this  war 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  the 
least  sacrifice  of  American  blood. 

Since  Pearl  Hartwr  our  national  progress 
has  been  remarkable.  No  longer  are  we  mere- 
ly on  the  defensive.  We  are  aggressively 
taking  the  offensive  on  the  far-flung  battle 
fronts  of  the  world. 

Victory  in  total  war  depends  on  over- 
whelming economic  as  well  as  military  prow- 
ess— on  production  and  on  manpower.  In 
these  important  spheres  Maryland  ts  making 
history  today  In  the  short  time  allotted  me 
I  cannot  hope  to  cover  the  whole  panorama 
of  Maryland's  contributions  to  the  war  ef- 
fort— but  let  me  touch  briefly  on  the  high- 
lights. 

Naturally,  I  am  most  conversant  with  her 
contributions  to  the  armed  forces.  WTien 
war  clouds  first  began  to  threaten,  the  Presi- 
dent called  the  National  Guard  into  active 
Federal  service,  and  on  February  3.  1941,  as 
commanding  general  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Division,  I  was  proud  to  take  over  4.000  fel- 
low Marylanders  into  the  service  with  me 
Many  of  those  officers  and  men  have  left  the 
old  division  to  form  the  cadres  for  new  or- 
ganizations and  are  now  bravely  fighting  In 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  units 
of  the  colleges  of  this  State  have  been  and 
are  continuing  to  produce  highly  trained 
and  skilled  officers.  At  the  State's  capital, 
the  Naval  Academy,  by  shortening  Its 
courses,  la  turning  out  the  largest  annual 
nimiber  of  midshipmen  ever  to  be  gradu- 
ated and  commissioned. 

Selective  service  in  Maryland  has  been 
fxmctioning  efficiently  and  smoothly.  Of  in- 
calculable value  in  the  operation  of  the  system 
has  been  the  capable  work  of  the  hundreds  of 
voluntee''  members  of  the  local  draft  boards. 
Already  many  more  men  from  this  State  have 
entered  the  armed  forces  than  In  World  War 
No  1  In  the  last  war  Maryland  furnished 
9,413  men  to  the  Navy.  1,241  to  the  marines, 
and  51,914  to  the  Army.  Today  all  of  these 
figures  have  been  eclipsed 

The  doctors,  too,  have  responded  to  the 
call.  Mure  than  one- third  of  Maryland's 
medical  men  are  now  in  the  service.  Th« 
famed  medical  units  from  Johns  Hopkins  and 
the  University  of  Maryland  are  today  carry- 
ing on  the  r  ch  traditions  of  their  predt  ea- 
sors.  Maryland  men  are  strengthening  the 
ranks  of  that  brave  body  of  sailors  in   tb« 


«.Mi»<».v.t«» 


mented  on  widely.   I  trust  it  shall  be  read 


SOCIO  book5.     There  were,  she  felt  obliged  to 
remark  at  that  uiomeut,  a  great  many  works 


coldly  reasoned  case  which  Mr   Crowther  prc- 
Bents   ui   Time   to  Inquire.     We   are  on   our 


In  the  HlUer  plan  the  economies  or  aU  na- 
Uoos  will  fit  into  tbe  German  economy  and 
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merchant  marine  who  are  rcspKjnsible  for 
niaintaininB;  the  steady  flow  of  shlpplni?.  In 
additiun.  muny  patriotic  young  Maryland 
women  have  entered  the  Army  and  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  or  have  become  VVAACS  or 
WAVES 

True,  the  mphasls  of  our  military  leaders 
ttxlay  Is  placed  on  carrying  the  war  Into 
eneniy  territory,  but  the  security  of  our  home 
shores  has  not  been  overlooked.  In  this 
respect  you  will  be  interested  to  know  what 
Maryland  is  actually  doink?  In  the  way  of 
organization  lor  i.he  protection  of  Its  citizens 
If  the  emergt'iicy  comes.  At  all  defense 
plants  the  personnel  is  carefully  checked  to 
guard  against  the  danger  frcm  saboteurs. 
Prohibited  and  restricted  zones  have  been 
established  in  vital  areas  as  a  precaution 
against  the  influx  of  enemy  agents.  Lights 
from  the  i^ore.  which  otherwise  would  .sil- 
houette our  friendly  shipping  and  disclose  it 
to  preying  enemy  submarines,  ha\e  been 
dimmed.  Undesirable  enein)  aliens  are  under 
constant  surveillance.  Tnroiigh  the  whole- 
hearted cooDerat.on  of  Governor  O'Conor, 
missions  I  nve  been  assigned  and  a  plan  has 
been  formuliited  for  the  employment  of  the 
Maryland  State  Guard  and  the  Maryland 
Minutemen  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  Army  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the 
enemy 

Over  3.000  public-spirited  men  have  Joined 
the  State  guard.  They  diligently  attend 
weekly  drills  and  summer  training  at  Camp 
Ritchie  without  pay  The  Maryland  Minute 
M«n  now  number  over  11.000  members  and 
are  capably  organized  throughout  the  crm- 
munities  of  the  Slate.  Further  protection  is 
provided  by  the  Aircraft  Warning  St^rvlce 
It  was  organized  by  the  Maryland  Council  of 
Defense  In  cooperation  with  the  American 
Legion  in  the  summer  of  1941.  and  at  present 
there  are  15.000  men  and  women  volunteers 
manning  212  spotter  posts  throughout  the 
State  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  n  ght  Tiie 
posts  were  equipped  by  the  volunteers  at 
their  own  expense  In  addition,  volunteers  In 
the  protective  servicer — the  air-raid  wardens, 
auxiliary  firemen,  auxiliary  policemen,  emer- 
gency mediCal  crew.s,  fire  watchers,  nurses' 
aides,  messeii^ers.  drivers,  road-repair  crews, 
and  others  who  have  qualified  for  civilian 
defense  Jobs  total  over  165,000  enroUees.  The 
State  pKjilce  has  established  a  communica- 
tions center  for  coordinating  the  actlvltit.s 
of  the  Army,  the  police.  State  g\iard,  air-rald 
warning  centers,  and  other  civilian  defense 
agencies  which  Is  the  first  and  best  of  Its 
kind  in  my  command. 

Numerous  black-out  tests  have  been  held 
in  preparation  for  the  eventuality  of  an  air 
raid  I  can  assure  you  that  owing  to  the  en- 
thusiastic response  of  Its  citizens.  Maryland 
Is  well  prepared  and  will  luU  be  caught 
napping. 

Nuw  let  us  glance  at  the  steps  taken  by 
Maryland  to  gear  Its  econcm.y  to  a  full  war- 
time pitch. 

Maryland  wa-s  the  first  to  org.inize  a  State 
defense  council.  Sensing  the  emergency 
which  then  was  dc\  eloping.  Governor  O  Con- 
or on  August  1.  1940—16  months  before 
Pearl  Ilarbcr— established  the  Maryland 
Council  of  Defense  and  Resources  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  State's  faciltles  and  man- 
power should  the  need  arise  Mr  W  Frank 
Roberts  was  named  chairman  of  the  council. 

One  of  the  first  a.sslgnment5  was  from  the 
Federal  Government — a  request  for  a  survey 
of  Marylai.d  s  industrial  and  labor  resources. 
The  report  submitted  as  a  result  of  this  sur- 
vey was  a  major  factor  In  Mar>iand  being 
recognized  as  a  key  Industrial  center  In  war 
production 

It  mUht  be  well  to  list  a  few  figures  of  the 
War  Production  Board  In  this  connection. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty-one  manufac- 
turers In  Maryland  have  received  prime  or 
subcontracts,  and  virtually  every  usable  fa- 
cility Is  being  utilliTd,  particularly  in  the 
metal-workmi:  trades. 


The  dollar  value  of  prime  contracts  awarded 
to  Maryland  plants  exceeds  $2,500,000,000. 
This  represents  2.2  percent  of  the  national 
total,  whereas  Maryland's  proportion  of 
the  population  Is  but  14  percent.  The 
State  ranks  twelfth  In  the  Nation  In  the 
dollar  value  of  prime  war  contracts.  It  has 
been  given  17 'j  percent  of  the  dollar  value 
of  all  the  prime  contract  awards  to  the  17 
Southern  Slates. 

The  E  award  for  excellence  In  prcductlon 
has  been  pn»sented  to  35  planl.s  In  Mary- 
land—an Indication  that  the  armed  services 
are  keenly  av/are  of  the  (luality  and  quantity 
of  war  materials  produced  in  M.iryland 
plants. 

Here  in  Maryland  we  are  producing  steel, 
ships,  and  planes  in  large  quantities — all 
vital  In  our  drive  toward  victory 

The  first  L.bcrty  ship— the  Patrick  Henry — 
wa.s  launched  at  Fairfield  on  December  30, 
1941.  Since  that  date  this  yard  alone  has 
launched  and  delivered  77  of  these  ships. 
Many  other  Liberty  ships  have  been  com- 
f  eted  at  Sparrows  Point,  and  scores  of 
smaller  vessels  have  been  constructed  at 
other  yirds  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Its 
tributaries.  In  addition,  the  various  ship 
repair  yards  have  been  overhauling  and  re- 
converting hundreds  of  vessels  In  evet^  war 
in  our  history  the  shipyards  of  the  Chesa- 
peake have  consirvicled  and  outfitted  vessels 
whu  h  brought  fame  to  their  heme  port,  and 
Maryiand  u  continuing;  this  splendid  tradi- 
tion today  Ships  are  launched,  completed, 
and  put  m  .service  at  an  almtjst  unbelievable 
speed.  Marjland-built  vessels  are  carrying 
supplies  to  our  arintd  forces  throughout  the 
woiij. 

Maryland  Is  achieving  an  enviable  record 
In  the  producticn  of  bombers.  More  than 
50.000  workers  are  engaged  in  turning  out 
this  type  of  plane  which  has  proved  so  effec- 
tive in  the  aerial  warfare  of  today. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  Im- 
portance of  the  steel  produced  In  Maryland 
Our  mills  are  busily  euguged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  huge  quantities  destined  for  pro- 
tective armament  and  ci^mbat   weapons 

Ihe  B.'iltimore  Association  of  Commerce, 
along  with  ".he  20  other  chambers  of  com- 
mf  rce  throui;hout  the  State,  has  transformed 
Its  opiratioi^s  to  fit  into  the  war  effort,  and 
is  assisting  in  handling  the  administrative 
and  detail  work  of  war  housing,  war, trans- 
portation, and  commercial  and  industrial 
civilian  defense  It  has  assumed  many  tasks 
Incident  to  emergency  port  operation,  and 
has  cooperated  In  matters  Involving  war 
manpower,  arlorltles.  contract  distribution, 
salvage,  civilian  mobilization,  conservation, 
and  rationing 

Approximately  300.000  persons  are  now 
actively  working  in  Marvlands  war  indus- 
tries Of  this  number  m  ire  than  65,000  are 
Women.  The  need  for  manpower  in  these 
plants  has  beccme  largely  a  womanpower 
problem.  Women  are  needed  as  replece- 
ments  for  the  men  taken  by  selective  service. 
Rrports  froai  approximately  200  essential 
establishments,  employing  .'103  000  workers, 
indicate  that  while  their  combined  total 
employment  advanced  25  5  percent  from  May 
to  November,  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployee^  increased  by  85  1  percent  over  the 
same  period  It  Is  noteworthy  that  tlie  em- 
ployment of  W(  men  in  certain  s«'lectcd  plants 
in  the  Baltimore  area  alone  Jumped  from 
22.000  to  44  000  m  the  past  6  months  Tins 
Is  most  gratifying,  but  the  area  war  man- 
power office  says  35.000  more  women  must 
be  added  to  war  industries  within  the  next 
12  months  ending  December  1943  The  figure 
Is  not  worrisome,  however.  l>ecau.se  the  re- 
cruiting Job  has  been  turned  over  to  a  wom- 
anpower committee,  and  I  am  sure  the  ladies 
will  succeed  m  reaching  their  quota 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  transporting  the 
thousands  of  workers  to  war-production 
plants  has  been  enormous  The  Maryland 
Wartime     Transportation     Committee     has 


been  working  feverishly  and  has  sxicceeded 
In  eliminating  most  of  the  difficulties.  Ac- 
cess roads  to  the  large  Indiostrial  centers 
have  been  completed.  A  cross-harbor  ferry 
service  has  been  eCtectively  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  additional  bus  facilities  have  been 
secured.  Workers  have  been  eager  to  co- 
operate In  the  share-your-car  plan.  In  order 
to  lessen  the  load  at  peak  periods,  work  hours 
at  plants  have  been  staggered,  and  school 
hours   have    been   changed. 

Nor  has  the  Importance  of  feeding  our 
Maryland  soldiers  and  war  workers  been 
neglected.  City  dwellers  have  even  turned 
their  minds  to  the  problem.  In  June  of 
last  year  it  Is  estimated  that  nearly  4.000 
acres  of  Victory  gardens  were  In  cultiva- 
tion. Maryland  farmers  have  shouldered 
their  overwhelming  responsibility  magnifi- 
cently In  their  work  they  have  been  as- 
sisted by  the  Department  of  Ai;riculture  and 
by  the  State  and  county  war  boards,  with 
the  extension  service  of  the  UiUversity  of 
Maryland  conducting  the  educational  phases 
of  the  various  activities 

In  the  early  fall  of  1941  goals  for  increased 
production  of  vitally  needed  farm  products 
were  established  on  a  State,  county,  and 
individual  farm  basis.  In  line  with  the  goals 
set  up  in  the  national-defense  piogram. 
Maryland  farmers  met  these  goals  la.'t  year, 
and  they  are  confident  of  repeating  in  1943, 
despite  the  problem  of  soil  conservati.in  and 
a  critical  shortage  of  lab<jr  and  farm  mate- 
rial. Limitation  of  travel  resulted  in  cur- 
tailment of  the  farmers'  ability  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  measures.  This  has  been 
overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  org  inlzlng 
i.eighborhood  leaders  who  are  charged  with 
passing  on  important  information  to  10  or 
12  of  their  neighbors  Seme  7  500  ot  these 
leaders  have  been  appointed,  with  the  result 
that  the  rural  population  has  been  able  to 
keep  up  to  date  with  the  news. 

The  State  Farm  Labor  Committee  f.nd  the 
various  county  committees  were  su'-cessful 
In  providing  approximately  5.000  farm  labor- 
ers in  1941  By  agreement  with  the  selec- 
tive-service officials,  some  2,000  boys  were  de- 
ferred for  farm  work  The  University  of 
Maryland  Instituted  a  course  to  train  women 
for  farm  work  and  boys  are  being  eijucated 
for  this  e.«.sentlal  activity  at  the  McDonogh 
School  Tomorrow  — January  12— lus  been 
proclaimed  Farm  Mobilization  Day  by  Presi- 
dent R30sevplt.  and  Maryland  farmers  are 
recognizing  the  occasion  by  assembli  ig  at  a 
conference  in  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  to 
discuss  the   1943  farm  program 

Other  cogs  In  Maryland  s  war  mad  Ine  are 
operating  smoothly  and  efficlentl.v  The 
tremendous  Job  of  bearing  Its  siare  in 
flnancinfT  the  war  has  been  undertaki'n  with 
enthusiasm  During  the  era  of  the  last  war 
Marylanders  subscribed  a  total  of  ever  $290.- 
OOOOOO  to  Liberty  Loan  and  Victory  Loan 
Issues  It  is  amazing  to  learn  that  this  fig- 
ure has  already  been  far  exceeded  In  the 
short  time  elapsing  s:nce  Pearl  Harbor.  Mary- 
landers  hav?  bought  over  $530,000,000  worth 
of  all  series  of  War  bonds 

Under  the  capable  guidance  of  thr  Mary- 
land State  Salvage  Committee  of  the  Mary- 
land Council  of  Defen.se.  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land have  given  tangible  evidence  that  thef 
are  solidly  behind  the  Victory  program  The 
firs*  efTcrt  was  centered  upon  waste  paper. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  dealers  reported  that 
pap«r  collecticn  had  lncrfa.sed  approximately 
100  percent,  and  that  the  conversion  mills 
were  receiving  more  paper  than  thrv  could 
use  By  March  1942  the  paper  program  was 
called  off  because  of  the  glut  The  people 
of  Maryland  had  responded  too  well. 

The  collection  of  scrap  metals  is  liest  In- 
dicated by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  of 
scrap  iron  shipped  to  consuming  m  lis.  In 
October  1941,  the  total  shipments  to  steel 
mills  amounted  to  12.043  gross  tens  By 
March  this  had  Increased  to  21,904  gif  .ss  tons, 
and  by  September  had   reached  28,4t>8  gross 


tons.  Shipments  are  being  maintained  at 
this  level.  The  scrap  Iron  from  Maryland 
will  make  steel  eiu>ugh  for  2280  27-ton  tanks, 
cr  127.800  a.COO-pound  aerial  bombs. 

During  the  IS-day  scrap  rubber  drive  Mary- 
land contributed  10.000,000  pounds  to  the 
Bcrap-rubl)er  stock  pile.  This  State  has  al- 
ready collected  600  tons  of  tin  cans  prepared 
for  detlnntng. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  fat-salvage 
program.  Maryland  housewives  turned  in  34.- 
659  pounds,  and  by  the  third  month  this 
had  increased  to  64.943  paunds  and  Is  In- 
creasing every  month.  Preliminary  reports 
Indicate  that  at  least  one  pair  of  silk  or  nylon 
hose  has  t>een  turned  In  by  every  woman 
lu  the  State. 

Maryland  has  proven  a  strong  bulwark  in 
furthering  the  efforts  of  the  OfBce  of  Price 
AdmlnlEtratlon  to  curb  inflation  and  control 
the  cost  of  living.  Many  roll-backs  in  prices 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
on  commodities  ranging  from  frankfurters 
to  bobby  pins  have  occurred  People  are 
now  accustomed  to  having  automobiles,  bi- 
cycles, typewriters,  rubber,  sugar,  gas,  oil,  and 
coffee  in  rationed  quantities.  Three  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  applications  for  fuel  oil 
have  been  processed  in  this  SUte.  The  Mary- 
land State  office  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
minUtratlon  reports  that  In  all  these  activi- 
ties the  public  has  been  very  understanding 
and.  In  general,  they  have  taken  their  "cut ' 
In  a  patriotic  manner.  Of  course,  the  admin- 
istration of  this  vast  program  would  have 
been  Impcwible  without  the  help  of  volun- 
teer workers.  Local  war  and  price  rationing 
boards  are  comprised  of  over  7C0  citizens  who 
work  entirely  without  compensation.  Eight 
thousand  five  hundred  school  teachers  ^ave 
devoted  their  time  to  assist  in  registering 
applicants  for  sugar,  gasoline,  and  fuel  cil. 
Nine  hundred  thousand  sugar  ration  books 
were  issued  in  this  manner  The  volunteer 
service  cf  2.5C0  ladles  matfe  possible  the  de- 
livery of  copies  of  the  general  maximum  price 
regulation  to  every  retailer  In  th"  State  on 
July  8.  1942.  Approximately  3.500  volunteer 
clerical  workers  assist  regularly  at  the  boards, 
in  addition  to  hundreds  brought  In  for  the 
peak  load  as  each  program  reaches  Its  climax. 

A  brief  comparison  cf  the  prices  existing 
in  1918  with  the  present-day  levels  demon- 
strates the  effertlveness  of  the  combined  ef- 
fcrU  in  this  field.  In  1918  butter  sold  at  $1 
a  pound  and  eggs  at  $1  40  a  doien;  whereas 
today  the  same  may  be  obtained  at  66  cents 
and  63  cents,  respectively 

Unlike  the  conditions  existing  in  Nazi-dom- 
inated tutalltartan  countries,  the  humanities 
have  not  been  neglected  In  the  creation  of  the 
Maryland  war  machine  The  American  Red 
Cross,  the  United  Service  Organizatlcns.  tlie 
Army  Emergency  Relief,  the  Navy  Relief  So- 
ciety, and  the  churches  are  all  continuing 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  needy.  Hun- 
dreds of  volunteer  workers  have  l>een  at- 
tracted to  assist  these  worthy  causes.  The 
blcod-donor  project  of  the  Red  Cross,  which 
was  awarded  the  Army-Navy  "E"  a  few 
months  a?o,  can  proudly  boast  that  65.000 
Marylanders  have  donated  60  000  pints  of 
blood  during  the  past  year.  Ninety  thou- 
sand men  and  women  have  been  graduated 
frcm  the  course  in  first  aid.  Hundreds 
more  have  devoted  their  time  and  energies 
In  assisting  the  canteen  service  and  the 
Motor  Corps,  The  churches  and  United 
Service  Organliatlor  have  established  recre- 
ational centers  for  the  enlisted  men  who 
seek  relaxation  In  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
whPi  ofT  duty.  The  Army  Emergency  Relief 
and  the  Navy  Relief  Scclety  has  been  effi- 
ciently organized  in  this  State,  und  are  reliev- 
ing the  financial  worries  of  many  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  service. 
In  Maryland  the  race  tracks  during  the  last 
year  contributed  over  IISO.OOO  to  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief  alone. 

The  adjustments  made  in  the  educational 
program  of  this  State  to  conform  to  wartime 


conditions  are  manifold  Briefly  they  In- 
volve accelerating  and  adjusting  the  school 
program  to  prepare  youths  more  quickly  for 
profeasional  training  ard  service  in  the 
armed  force*.  Courses  in  pre-fllght  aero- 
nautics and  pre-induction  training  to  pre- 
pare high  school  seniors  lor  entry  Into  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  l>een  instituted.  Voca- 
tional schools  are  giving  full  credit  for  time 
spent  by  high  school  seniors  actually  working 
part-time  in  defense  plants.  The  problems 
resulting  from  a  shortage  of  teaching  per- 
sonnel and  Inadequate  heating  and  trans- 
portation facilities  have  been  squarely  faced, 
and  practical  solutions  are  being  reached. 

Nor  have  the  arts  in  Maryland  sufTered  as 
a  result  cf  the  war.  The  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony, under  the  direction  of  Mr  Reginald 
Stewart,  has  attracted  some  of  the  finest 
artls'>.s  in  the  country,  and  ha'  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  attendance.  A  recent  exhibit 
of  the  art  of  the  armed  forces  at  the  Balti- 
more Museum  featured  the  paintings  of  10 
Maryland  artists.  The  works  revealed  ap- 
pealing qualities  cf  boldness,  humor,  and  per- 
sistence, coupled  with  the  true  American 
passion  for  freedom  of  spirit. 

From  the  foregoing  synopsis  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  Maryland  Is  a  cardinal  link  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  one  goal  we  have 
as  a  Nation:  To  destroy  the  military  strengtli 
of  the  Axis  Powers  so  completely  that  they 
will  never  rife  again  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Yes — 100  and  200  years  hence 
your  successors  in  this  ori^anizatlon  will  ex- 
perience a  Justifiable  sense  cf  pride  as  they 
leaf  through  the  pages  recounting  the  history 
which  Is  being  forged  In  Marjland  today. 
The  years  to  con-.e  will  never  tarnish  the 
brilliance  of  this  record. 


Acting  Governor  Goodland's  First  Mes- 
sage to  the  1943  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATI3 
Monday,  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  messajre 
which  the  Acting  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  delivered  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  given  1  minute  to  make  a  prefatory 
remark. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  tlie 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
every  Member  of  this  body  hsts  read  of 
the  tragic  death  of  the  Governor-elect  cf 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Orland  S.  Loom- 
is,  on  December  7,  1942. 

The  supreme  court  of  our  State  has 
since  decided  that  Lt.  Gov.  Walter  S. 
Goodland  will  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
Acting  Governor  for  the  term  for  which 
Mr.  Loomis  was  elected.  Because  of  this 
unusual  circumstance,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  situation 
and  a  number  of  Senators  have  ques- 
tioned me  concerning  the  new  State 
administration . 

In  view  of  this  interest,  it  seems  fitting 
that   the   first   message   of   the  Acting 


Governor  to  the  1943  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture, delivered  on  January  14,  1943.  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Corgrks- 
sioNAL  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  insertion.  I  feel  that  this 
message  is  of  distinct  value  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  because  it  so  well 
expresses  the  nonpartisan  approach 
which  I  am  certain  Is  characteristic  of 
every  State  in  this  great  crisis  in  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoaD. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  cltlaens  of  'Wisconsin's  Legislature. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  stand  here  today  and 
greet  you  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  Its  sixty-sixth  sef- 
sion  I  rm  sure  jmu  have  come  here  to  give 
the  best  that  is  in  you  in  service  to  the  splen- 
d.d  citizenry  cf  this  great  productive  and 
prosperous  Staie  of  cur?,  end  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  that  is  my  own  single  and  sincere 
desire. 

Paramount  to  duty  to  oui  SUte  is  duty 
to  our  country.  In  every  act  we  perform  we 
should  ask  ourselves.  "Will  this  fit  In  with 
and  not  detract  from  the  national  struggle 
fcr  sel^^-preservstlr  n?"  Wisconsin  has  never 
fp.lled  In  the  past  In  Its  full  duty  to  our 
common  country. 
t  will  not  faU  now. 

We  are  fighting  not  only  for  self-preserva- 
tion but  also  to  preserve  to  future  genera- 
tions the  rights  and  privileges  our  people 
have  enjoyed  for  over  150  yecrs.  Every  ounce 
of  effort— all  we  poi-s^ss — will  tje  freely  given. 
1'  necessary.  In  defense  of  our  country  and 
to  win  vltiiry  for  our  cause 

We  meet  aLso  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  be- 
cause of  the  untimely  death  of  one  -tf  Wis- 
consin's splendid  young  leaders.  I  address 
you  as  Acting  Governor  of  the  State  cf  Wis- 
consin because  the  inexorable  working  of  fate 
ri?creed  the  tragic  death  cf  Governor -elect 
Orland  S.  Loomis  after  his  election  and  before 
he  could  take  office.  The  provlElons  of  our 
constitution,  as  Interpreted  by  the  mandate 
of  our  supreme  court,  have  imposed  upon  me 
the  duties  of  Acting  Governor  for  the  residue 
of  the  term  for  which  Mr.  Loomis  was  elected. 

I  know  that  the  duUes  of  the  office  of  Oov- 
ernor  would  have  been  ably  administered 
by  Mr.  Loomis  had  not  fate  decreed  other- 
wise. 

He  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
State  regardless  of  creed  or  party. 

I  served  with  him  in  the  SUte  senate. 
I  know  something  of  his  Ideals  and  ao  far 
as  lies  in  my  power  I  wUl  endeavor  to  carry 
on  for  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  clean, 
wholesome,  upstanding  citizenship. 

Wisconsin's  head  is  bowed  in  sorrow  for 
his  un'iimely  death  and  the  deepest  and  sln- 
cereet  sympathy  goes  out  to  bis  stricken 
wife  and  family. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War,  a 
naw  inctunbent  is  called  upon  to  become  chief 
executive  of  Wisconsin  during  wartime.  I 
am  fully  cognlMint  of  the  grave  dutlea  and 
reFponsibllities  which  war  brings  to  you  and 
to  the  executive  department.  Those  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  now  nwsre  grave  and 
frightening  than  have  t)een  those  lacing  any 
of  my  predeoiesors. 

War  condltiona  call  for  sacrifice*  unknown 
to  all  of  us  in  the  past;  they  caU  for  vastly 
Increased  Federal  Uxee;  they  demand  that 
we  eliminate  from  the  claas  of  ncoeasity  much 
that  we  thought  that  we  could  not  live  with- 
out, and  ceruinly  they  caU  for  a  changing,  if 
x>ot  a  lowering,  in  our  sundards  of  living. 

Tbe  coat  of  this  war  U  enormous. 

We  should  not  deceive  ourselvca  in  believ- 
ing that  our  tax  burden  will  end  with  the 
ending  cl  hostilities  The  poft-war  ec  .iK.my 
Will  necessitate  Uxing  the  resources  of  this 
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metai-workin"  trades. 


Wartime     Transportation     Committee     has    j    and  by  September  had  reached  28,41.8 
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Nation  a»  never  before  In  lt«  history  This 
ift  apparent  to  all  and  does  not  need  elabo- 
rating. 

Our  State  will  follow  the  course  of  wisdom 
If  !t  prepares  adequately  fcr  the  strain  that 
Is  sure  to  follow  the  closing  of  the  war. 

We  hear  »ome  people  say  that  it  is  folly 
to  talk,  about  post-war  plans  before  we  have 
won  the  war.  but  thoee  who  follow  this  line 
of  thinking  forget  that  the  Uansitlon  from 
a  war  economy  to  a  peace  economy  does  not 
take  place  over  night 

We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience 
that  the  time  to  plan  for  peace  is  while  we 
are  at  war 

The  readju-stment  of  our  life  from  a  war 
economy  to  a  peace  economy  will  give  rise 
to  many  complicated  and  serious  problems. 
hume  of  these  problems  we  encountered 
after  the  close  of  World  War  No.  1.  but  many 
of  them  will  be  new  and  we  will  have  to 
t^lve  tnem  without  the  benefit  of  precedent 
ut  experience. 

It  IS  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  30.C00.OC0  men  now  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  and  !n  war  Industries  who  will 
have  to  be  absfirbed  In  peacetime  employ- 
ments. It  seems  evident  that  our  unem- 
ployment problems  will  be  intensified  to  a 
degree  never  before  experienced  unless  ade- 
quate plans  are  made  to  meet  the  problem. 

About  '200  ager.cies  throughout  the  ajun- 
try.  both  governmental  and  private,  have 
been  created  and  are  now  at  work  studying 
post-war  problems  and  preparing  peacetime 
ph'-nnlng.  Some  of  the  States,  Including 
Nlw  York,  have  created  a  State  agency  to 
btucly  post-war  problc-ms.  particulii.y  as  af- 
fecting employment. 

It  1-s  my  Judgment  that  Wi»=consln  sh<.u'd 
provide  for  an  agency  to  study  post-war 
condltloru!  as  affecting  the  livelihoods,  occu- 
pations, and  bu5> messes  of  the  people  of  this 
Slate,  to  cooperate  with  similar  agencies 
throughout  the  country  and  In  ether  States, 
and  to  make  plans  and  reconimendailons  ft.r 
meeting  various  problem^)  which  will  arise 
following  the  teimlnatlon  of  h')stil!t>.'S 

These  duties  could  well  be  Imposed  on  a 
State  council  of  defense,  which  I  will  discuss 
later,  or  they  might  be  assigned  to  some 
existing  State  agency,  whlrhfver.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  legislature,  would  be  the 
most  effective. 

Along  with  this  Idea  of  future  planning, 
we  must  not  ovrl'wk  the  neces.«ity  fcr  mak- 
ing financial  provision  ahead  of  time  so  that 
the  burden  will  not  be  so  great  in  the  future. 
One  way  to  insure  this  financial  provision  Is 
to  practice  economy  at  every  turn. 

Thi.s  "hould  be  done  not  only  in  our  pri- 
vate lives  but  In  government  itself. 

The  coPt  of  government,  not  c>nly  the 
S'ate  government,  but  government  at  every 
level,  shruld  and  must  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum so  that  re.serves  may  be  built  up  to 
meet,  as  adequately  as  we  can.  our  poet-v, ar 
problems  I  am  confident  that  the  members 
of  thi.s  legislature  will  fully  cooperate  to 
that  end 

All  these  responsibilities  sacrifices,  and  du- 
ties can  be  met  If  we  work  t<:gether  as  c:.e 
p>eople,  and  not  as  parties  or  groups.  We 
face  a  common  eiirmy  and  unity  alone  can 
defeat   a   common   enemy 

I  pledge  tn  ycu  my  complete  and  whole- 
hrarted  c«K)peraiion  with  the  legi.'latlve 
branches  of  cur  Government,  to  the  end  that 
partisanship  as  such,  be  completely  elimi- 
nated for  the  greater  cause — the  welfare  of 
State  and   Nation 

I  will  expect,  and  am  sure  I  will  receive 
from  you.  that  same  kind  of  state.«manllke 
c:)operHtion.  I  am  confident  that,  as  matters 
of  vital  importance  come  before  you.  they 
will  be  considered  strictly  upon  their  merits 
and  upon  the  basis  cf  the  effect  of  such 
nieii.sures  upwin  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  rather  than 


upon  the  bails  of  how  they  may  afJect  you 
Individually,  or  ycur   district. 

It  seems  not  to  be  out  of  order  now  to 
Btat^  that  I  am  here  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  serving  my  State  and  country,  to  the 
limit  of  my  capacities;  I  have  no  future  po- 
liticai  ambitions;  I  have  not  political  debts  to 
pay  r:or  future  political  rewards  to  seek 

it  has  b''en  my  past  privilege  to  serve  In 
several  public  capacities — long  years  as  an 
editor  o'  a  Wisconsin  dally  newspaper,  several 
terms  a.":  Mayor  of  the  second  city  in  the 
State  12  years  as  a  memt><>r  of  the  State 
senate,  and  4  years  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
ai.d  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  have 
given  me  an  Insight  Into  public  life  which 
comes  to  lew  men.  Durlni;  all  these  years, 
I  have  never  been  a  hide-bound  pailisan. 
but  have  always  sought  to  learn  the  needs 
and  wishes  cf  our  people  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  the  needs  and  washes  of  any  group  cr 
party.  My  experiences  have  confirmed  In 
me  a  strijng  conviction  that  the  welfare  of 
this  State  calls  for  that  kind  of  an  approach 
now.  and  it  will  be  my  pledge  to  you  to 
carry  on  fcr  such  period  m  the  future,  as  It 
Is  my  privilege  to  serve,  with  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  philosophy  which  have  motivated 
me  in  the  past. 

We  are  all  united  on  one  fundamental 
proptjsltion— that  we  must  all  do  everything 
we  can  to  aid  In  winning  the  war.  Our 
first  and  primary  consideration,  not  only  in 
our  private  homes  and  businesses  but  in  our 
State  and  local  governments,  should  be  to 
do  those  things  which  are  urgently  neces- 
sary In  this  emergency.  I  submit  that  this 
should  be  your  guiding  thought  In  this  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature 

In  past  wars  Wuscon-^in  and  her  citizens 
have  played  th«>ir  full  part  The  record  of 
Wisconsin  fighting  men  at  the  battle  fronts 
and  of  the  people  m  the  fields  and  factories 
at  home  Is  one  of  which  we  are  all  very 
proud. 

The  record  is  one  of  achievement  and  of 
duty  well  done. 

The  present  war  ha.s  been  no  exception. 
Our  citizens  have  responded  ,nobly  to  the 
many  demands  and  sacrifices  that  have  been 
imposed  The:*  will  continue  to  respond  and 
will  never  falter  In  doing  their  full  duty 

The  citizens  on  the  home  front  are  anxious 
to  do  the'-  full  share.  At  times  there  has 
been  seme  confusion  and  lack  of  under- 
stai.ding  as  to  what  citizens  could  do  This 
was  perhaps  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
lack  of  an  effective  organization  for  the 
civilian  defense  activities  throughout  the 
State 

In  World  War  No  1  Wisconsin  was  the 
first  State  to  enact  a  law  creating  a  State 
council  of  defense  and  was  the  first  State  to 
perfect  the  organization  of  civilian  defense 
on   a  State-wide  basis. 

The  Wisconsin  plan  was  copied  promptly 
by   many   States. 

The  Wisconsin  plan  was  exceedingly  rffec- 
tlve  and  whs  to  thoroughly  organized  that 
citlzt-ns  in  every  section  of  the  State  par- 
ticipated 

It  is  my  thought  that  we  ."should  have  a 
.similar  plan  In  the  pre.sent  emergency,  or- 
ganized on  a  democratic  basi.^.  and  with 
broad  powers  to  enlist  the  services  of  all  the 
citlzms  I  am  informed  that  the  late  Gov- 
ernor-elect Loomis  had  the  same  view.  I  do 
not  wish  to  suggest  any  details  fcr  a  State 
plan  cf  civilian  defense  I  have  confidence 
that  this  legislature  will  provide  a  plan  that 
will  be  effective  and  beneficial  to  the  State 
and  Nation. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  Wiscon- 
sin finances.  Including  suggestions  for  dras- 
tic reduction  in  taxes. 

We  are  faced  with  a  war,  and  with  war 
economy  and  with  vast  post-war  problems. 
These  cannot  now  be  decided  in  detail,  be- 
cause we  know  not  when  hostilities  will  cease. 


and  we  have  less  knowledge  of  what  eco- 
nomic conditions  Will  be  when  th.»t  happy 
moment  arrives  Would  It  not  be  lolly  now 
to  determine  problems  of  which  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge?  Would  It  no:  be  the 
safer  and  more  conservative  course  to  build 
for  the  future,  so  that  when  the  diy  comes 
these  problems  may  be  solved  as  ".c  detail, 
with  a  financial  backlog  to  make  their  solu- 
tion possible? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  present  it  you  at 
this  Juncture  any  study  of  State  finances  or 
suggestions  for  a  tax  program.  This  is  a 
subject  fcr  future  study  and  conference,  and 
I  will  submit  to  you.  in  a  future  message, 
a  detailed  study  of  these  matters,  and  limit 
comment  on  the  subject  at  this  tine  to  the 
statement  that,  in  the  light  of  conditions 
facing  us.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessa.-y  or  de- 
sirable to  make  substantial  tax  rciucticns. 

I  favor  a  short  and  businesslike  session  of 
the  legislature. 

This  must  not  be  construed  to  Justify  the 
sacrifice  of  good  Judgment  and  sound  delib- 
eration for  speed  In  this  State  It  has  been 
a  tradition  that  all  legislation  proposed  Is 
well  ai:d  seriously  considered  befcre  It  is 
disposed  of  That  tradition  must  ever  be 
carried  on,  but  speed  and  efficiency  can  bo 
attained  by  eliminating  much  unnecessary 
legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  It  to  t>e  amiss  to  request 
of  ycu  that  you  refrain  from  the  introduction 
of  anything  but  essential  measures,  devoting 
all  your  energies  and  thought  to  victory  in 
the  war  and  to  perpetuating  the  Institutions 
of  democracy  wh:ch  have  made  our  progress 
po.Si,lbIe. 

During  the  course  of  the  legislative  session 
I  shall  communicate  with  your  honorable 
body  whenever  any  problems  or  questions 
arise  which  may  warrant  your  special  con- 
sideration. 

I  recognize  the  well-deflned  functions  cf 
the  three  branches  of  our  Government,  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  assure  ytiu  that 
neither  the  legislative  nor  the  Judicial 
branches  will  be  imposed  upon  by  the  execu- 
tive department  during  my  period  In  office 

I  shall  scrupulously  endeavor  not  to  Inter- 
fere beyond  what  I  deem  tc  t>e  necessary,  with 
the  administrative  agencies  of  the  State  so 
long  as  their  functions  are  earned  out  effi- 
ciently and  in  conformity  with  law 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  executive  office 
should  usurp  the  functions  of  the  legislature 
by  unwise  use  of  the  emergency  beard  or  by 
failing  to  call  you  into  special  session  when- 
ever  the  needs  of  the  State  may  require   It. 

I  shall  Invite  ycu  to  confer  with  me  for 
counsel  and  advice  en  matters  of  importance 
to  the  State  service  It  will  als<i  be  my  pur- 
pose to  comply  literally  with  the  statutory 
provisions  for  apj.cintment  cf  men  to  State 
service,  where  the  law  provides  that  such 
app<jlnlments  l>e  made  "upon  the  advice  and 
consent   c-f  the  senate  ' 

Such  provisions  have.  In  the  past,  been 
construed  to  mean  merely  the  "consent,"  but 
I  prefer  to  couii'^el  with  the  senate  on  such 
matters  before  asku.g  their  consent. 

As  *as  the  case  25  years  ago.  many  mat- 
ters may  be  presented  to  you  as  the  result 
of  war  hysteria  Pre^ure  groups  may  try  to 
stampede  you  en  matters  having  no  real  con- 
nection with  war  cr  victory,  but  using  those 
terms  as  Justification  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  be  capab'.e  of  sifting  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  and  not  be  misled  by  groups  and  causes 
of  this  kind 

Plans  will  be  presented  to  you  for  post-wnr 
needs  possibly  noi  in  minute  detail,  but  In 
fo.m  u  permit  the  building  of  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  that  period  Those  plans  will  te 
m  recognition  cf  the  fact  that  men  will  want 
work— not  doles;  v  ages,  not  charity  We 
should  so  build  and  prepare  that  Indus'.ry 
may  not  be  hampered  and  hamstrung  but 
that  It  be  given  opportunity   to  Itirniih   to 
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labor  Its  God-given  right  to  work  and  re« 
celve  fair  pay  for  lt«  efforts.  Wc  shoiUd  so 
p. an  that  government  may  not  need  to  sub- 
ildise  and  artificially  create  work  of  ques- 
tionable value.  Now  Is  the  time  to  build 
cuch  a  foundation  when  all  who  are  able  to 
work  are  employed,  and  earnings  are  at  an 
all-time  high. 

Our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who 
return  from  foreign  battlefields  and  foreign 
seas,  are  entitled  not  only  to  the  beet  that 
we  can  give  them,  but  to  our  constant  and 
persistent  efforts  now  in  preparing  for  their 
Xuture  social  and  economic  welfare. 

The  denials  and  sacrifices  we  at  home  are 
called  upon  to  make  are  trivial  Indeed  when 
compared  to  what  the  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  other  members  of  the  armed  forces 
in  the  Nation's  service  are  cheerfully  and 
faithfully  giving.  The  very  least  we  can  do 
is  to  try  and  equalize,  as  beet  we  can,  their 
sacrifices  as  compared  to  ours  when  peace 
comes  and  they  return  home.  The  ill, 
wounded,  and  disabled  should  be  given  every 
poGsible  care.  It  In  oin-  duty  to  see  that  the 
Sta*e  Is  prepared  to  do  this  In  full  measure. 

My  long  and  varied  experience  in  public 
affairs,  has  demonstrated  to  me  tluit  govern- 
ment can  be  run  efllclentiy  and  on  a  business- 
like basis,  although  government  is  not  a 
business.  Government  is  a  service— de- 
manded and  created  by  the  people  It  serves, 
and  government  must  be  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  As  a  service,  govern- 
ment is  aa  different  from  our  concept  of  a 
private  business  as  day  Is  from  night,  but 
that  difference  should  never  be  the  excuse 
for  inefllciency  and  dishonesty. 

CX)NCLt78IOM 

I  have  tried  In  this  message  to  keep  before 
you  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Stale  in 
dealing  with  the  present  war  emergency.  If 
we  will  give  our  most  constructive  thought 
and  our  whole  energy  to  its  primary  problems, 
we  will  have  met  our  duty  and  rendered  a 
great  public  service. 

I  rely  with  complete  faith  on  your  coopera- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  In  times  like  these 
you  will  not  permit  selfilsh  party  loyalty  or 
partisanship  to  control  your  deliberations. 
You  and  I  have  be«i  called  to  render  a  public 
service  in  a  time  of  great  public  emergency. 
Let  us  rise  to  the  high  opportunity  which  is 
before  us,  forgetful  of  self,  and  conscious  only 
of  our  duty  to  the  State  and  Nation. 
Walteb  S.  Goodlahb. 

Acting  Governor. 

Januast  14,  1943. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOXTTH  CAIOUNA 

IM  THE  8ENATB  OP  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  IB,  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
written  by  William  P.  Kennedy  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  of  January 
10,  1943,  with  reference  to  a  book  en- 
titled "Tennessee  Senators."  written  by 
the  dlstinculsbed  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  McKkllar].  Among 
other  things,  the  boOk  sets  forth  the  long 
fight  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  do 
Justice  to  an  early  predecessor.  Senator 


William  Bk>ant.  the  first  Senator  ever 
expelled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday   Star  of 
January  10.  1*431 

IfdCBXAB  Calls  Bloumt  Ocsm  Dntais  Blot 
ON  Tknkksseam — Senator,  in  Book,  S\ts 

PSXDBCESSOR  OF  150  YCARS  ACO  SHOtJLO  HaVI 

Got  Mzdal 

(By  Will  P.  Kennedy) 

Senator  UcKxllab,  Democrat,  of  Tenne&see, 
serving  his  thirty-fourth  consecutive  year  in 
Congress,  has  Just  published  his  first  book,  a 
volume  of  635  pages  which  scU  forth  his  long 
fight  to  do  Justice  to  an  earlier  predecessor. 
Senator  William  Blount,  the  first  Senator 
ever  expelled.  The  book  was  the  result  of 
Senator  McKixlax's  determination  to  study 
'h3  original  records  whereby  Senator  Blount 
In  1797  was  expelled  by  a  vote  of  25  to  1. 

In  his  book  Senator  McKp.i.ai  takes  to  task 
Labor  Secretary  Perkins  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan, 
former  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  chairman, 
fcr  their  aspersions  on  the  eastern  Tennessee 
mountaineers,  especially  those  residents  of 
counties  in  the  lost  State  of  Franklin. 

"nils  book,  a  "labor  of  love."  is  "affection- 
ately inscribed  to  the  memory  of  my  beloved 
mother.  Caroline  Howard  McKellar,  whose 
tender  and  ever  present  devotion,  whose  care- 
ful training,  and  whose  teaching  from  a  vast 
storehouse  of  learnint  and  knowledge,  have 
ever  been  an  inspiration  to  me." 

It  is  entitled  "Tennessee  Senatora."'  as  seen 
by  one  of  their  successors,  and  contains 
biographies  of  the  39  Senators  from  Tennessee 
who  have  died.  Regarding  them  as  a  group 
Senator  McKkllae  writes:  "I  do  not  believe 
any  other  State  has  had  more  gifted  or  more 
unusual  representatives  in  the  Senate.  The 
lives  of  many  of  them  read  like  romance. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  attained  most  envi- 
able places  In  the  oorm try's  history." 

This  list  Includes  two,  Jackson  and  John- 
son, afterward  Presidents  of  the  United 
Slates;  three  were  presidents  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate, — Anderson.  White,  and  Harris; 
five  were  later  Cabinet  members — Campbell, 
Eaton.  Cave  Johnson,  Grundy,  and  Key;  one, 
HoweU  B  Jackson,  was  subsequently  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

BAS  KISflOaiC  VALUS 

Senator  HcKxllak  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  history  in  his  summary  and 
conclusions  regarding  the  Blount  incident. 
Mr.  Blount  had  been  a  paymaster  of  the  Con- 
tinental troops,  a  Member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  (1782-87),  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  Constitution,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Washington  Governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  oonTentlon  that  framed  the 
Constitution  of  Tennessee. 

I^e  was  found  guilty  "of  a  high  misde- 
meanor entirely  inconsistent  with  his  public 
trust  and  duty  as  a  Senator."  He  was 
charged  with  conspiring  and  Intending  to 
set  on  foot  a  mUltary  expedition  against  the 
terrltorias  and  dominion  of  Spain  while  a 
treaty  of  friendship  existed  between  Spain 
and  the  United  SUtes. 

It  aU  happened  years  before  Congress  had 
passed  Its  first  Neutrality  Act,  and  many 
Americans  were  heeding  Washington's  warn- 
ing to  avoid  entangling  alliances. 

Florida,  southern  Alabama,  and  southern 
Mississippi  were  owned  by  Spain.  Louisiana, 
which  comprised  Arkansas,  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Missouri.  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Kansas. 
Mlnneaota,  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
parts  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  was  claimed 
by  the  French,  and  also  by  Spain.  America 
did  not  own  any  of  U.    The  only  way  Ten- 


nessee had  of  getting  its  products  and  BMr> 
chandiae  to  world  markets  was  down  the 
Tenne— et  or  Cumberland  Rivers  to  the  Ohio 
and  on  down  the  MltlsalK'l  to  the  port  of 
New  Orleans.  France  had  closed  this  port  to 
the  great  injury  ol  all  the  wcctem  country, 
as  it  was  then  called. 

Governor  Blount  was  Interested  in  having 
New  Orleans,  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
made  a  free  port  and  MobUe  and  Pensacola, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaxilsh.  made  free  citlea 

Through  his  influence  whUe  Governor  acd 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
it  was  written  Into  the  Constitution  of  Ten- 
nessee as  the  twenty-ninth  Fection  of  its  bill 
of  righu:  "Thst  an  equal  participation  In 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River 
is  one  of  the  Inherent  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
this  State;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  ceded  to 
any  prince,  potentate,  power,  person  or  per- 
sona, whatsoever." 

■MCLZSB  MSIOIta 

The  English  had  long  had  designs  on  both 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  Governor  Blount  was 
approached  to  coc^ierate  with  an  expedition 
of  Canadians — was  considering  it — and  bad 
written  cm  the  subject  to  James  Carey,  an 
Indian  interpreter,  who  was  In  the  pay  of 
the  United  SUtes  at  gas  a  month  and  his 
board. 

After  searching  through  vaon  than  1.000 
pages  in  the  annals  of  Congress  rikI  examin- 
ing every  book  and  magazine  article  he  could 
find  on  the  subject.  Senator  McKellar 
writes:  "I  am  convinced  thst  William  Blount 
violated  the  terms  of  no  treaty;  thst  he  com- 
mitted no  actual  overt  act  agaii»t  his  coun- 
try Is  Just  as  certain.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  were  any  real  grounds  for  expelling 
htm.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  ever 
would  have  found  him  guilty  on  the  impeach- 
ment charges  if  aU  the  jaoat — and  it  is  pub- 
lished In  the  annals  of  Congress — had  been 
brought  before  the  Senate:  and  I  believe  that 
had  he  lived  he  would  have  been  restored 
to  his  place  in  the  Senate." 

Senator  McKxllar  points  out  that  Just  a 
few  years  later  Spain  yielded  to  France  her 
claim  to  LotUslsna  but  retained  Florida, 
southern  Alabama,  and  southern  Mlsslselppi. 
In  180S  President  Jefferson  bought  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  from  France,  and  In  1818  An- 
drew Jackson,  figuratively  following  In  Mr. 
Blount's  footsteps.  conqu««d  Florida,  threw 
out  the  English  there,  and  our  Government 
afterward  paid  Spain  for  Florida. 

"The  only  crime  of  which  Mr.  B!ount  seems 
to  have  been  gtillty  was  that  of  conceiving, 
before  Jefferson  did  and  before  Jackson  did, 
the  great  benefits  which  would  come  to  the 
United  States  from  opening  up  the  ports  of 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola  For 
this.  In  my  Judgment,  he  should  have  received 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Instead  of 
having  been  expelled  from  the  Senate.  Un- 
doubtedly, If  Mr.  Blotmt  bad  lived  a  year  or 
two  longer,  the  Senate  would  have  repealed 
the  CRtter  of  expulsion.  The  men  who  were 
really  guilty  of  favoring  Britain  were  Robert 
Uston,  the  Brltteb  Minister,  snd  Timothy 
Pickering.  President  Adams'  Secretary  of 
State,  but  the  wesLk  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams  would  not  even  have  Listen  recalled." 

Senator  MtKbj.ar  calls  attention  that  Mr. 
Blount  was  of  distinguished  lineage — "one  of 
his  forebears  being  a  favorite  offlcial  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Ellaabeth  and  a  personal 
friend  of  that  great  queen." 


I6S  rioicvls 
In  reply  to  aspersions  cast  upon  the  nsoun- 
talneers  of  east  Tenseaaee,  Mr.  McKjbxar 

pays  bis  respects  to  Secretary  Perkins  as 
follows:  "I  recall  that  so  distinguished  and 
highly  educated  and  peraonaUy  agreeable  a 
person  as  Madam  Perkins.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  once  spoke  of  the  people  of  east  Ten- 
nessee as  being  so  far  down  In  the  scale  of 
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civilization  tl.at  they  did  not  even  wear 
»hoes.  She  knew  nothing  about  the  people 
of  the  South  and  her  unfortunate  state- 
ment brought  upon  her  head  much  ridicule 
In  the  entire  country.  She  was  perhaps 
never  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  truth 
Ls  there  are  perhaps  more  Ignorant  and  un- 
kempt people,  many  of  them  not  Americana 
at  all.  llvlna;  within  a  few  thousand  yards 
of  where  Madam  Perkins  lives .' 

An.swering  cntici.sm  of  his  people  made  by 
•*a  very  we.ilthy  and  lovely  lady  who  owns  a 
newspaper  in  Washington."  Senator  McKbl- 
L.*R  said  Washington  has  Its  counterpart  of 
persons  In  his  east  Tennessee. 

Senator  McKeixar  makes  reply  also  tu 
Dr  A.  E  Morgan,  one-time  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  who  told  hlra 
that  "the  real  purpose  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  was  to  lift  up  the  "poor,  be- 
nighted. Ignorant  people  of  east  Tennessee" 
to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  and  enlight- 
enment equal  to  that  of  other  communities 
of  the  country  ■'  The  Senator  says  that  Dr. 
Morgan  "had  no  capacity  for  meeting  peo- 
ple or  knowing  them.  He  kept  himself  aloof 
from  them  and  did  not  know  how  to  talk  to 
them  '■ 

Ho  challenges  In  his  book  Dr.  Morgan. 
Mf'.dam  Perkins,  or  anyone,  to  show  as  many 
nationally  known  persons  from  their  home 
States  such  as  he  names  from  east  Tennes- 
see, which  IS  one-third  of  the  entire  State. 
He  lists  2  Presidents,  13  Cabinet  members, 
5  Justices  cf  the  Supreme  Court.  39  Sena- 
tors, 25  Governors  of  States  and  a  very  long 
list  of  noted  persons  m  many  callings. 

To  give  particvlar  point  to  his  defense  of 
enst  Tennessee  mountaineers,  he  cites  the 
records  of  nine  famous  men.  Including  Gen. 
John  J.  Perching,  who  was  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
m  the  First  World  War.  whose  mother  was 
born  in  Fast  Tennessee,  and  Sgt.  Alvin  C. 
York,  the  most  ceicbsated  enlisted  soldier  In 
the  First  World  War  The  others  are  Cordell 
Hull.  Secretary  of  State;  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn:  John  Q.  Tilson.  former  House  leader; 
Frank  Houston,  president  of  the  Chemical 
Bank  &  Trust  Co  .  New  York,  one  of  the  eight 
largest  bants  m  the  world;  Sam  Houston,  who 
grew  up  in  ea^t  Tennessee,  was  Governor  of 
the  State.  President  of  Texas,  who  served  long 
In  tlie  United  States  Senate,  and  was  a  noted 
warrior;  Martin  W  Littleton,  one  of  the  all- 
time  great  lawyers  of  the  Nation:  and  Samuel 
L.  Clemens,  known  best  as  Mark  Twain,  who.^e 
father  wius  pi>8tmaster  at  Pall  Mall,  where 
Alvin  York  now  lives. 

Df3f  NKS   SCANDAL 

As  a  result  of  his  research  for  the  biography 
of  Senator  Eaton.  Senator  McKkllar  en- 
deavors to  dobank  much  of  the  scandal  alxiut 
Peggy  ONelll.  whom  Senator  Eaton  married. 
He  points  out  that  her  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Gov  Richard  Howell,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  her  father,  who  operated  the  "beat  hotel 
In  Washington."  as  a  Mason,  was  one  of  thase 
selected  to  officiate  at  George  Wafihlngton's 
funeral.  She  herself.  Instead  of  being  a 
•"tavernkeeper's  daughter  or  bar  maid."  was 
well  educated  and  popular  in  Washington 
society  until  gusslp*.  lesa  well  bred,  gave  her 
a  bad  name. 

The  first  chapter  In  Senator  McKellar  s 
btxjk  concerns  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
he  writes  that  'perhaps  In  the  history  of 
mankind  no  other  legislative  body  was  ever 
equal  to  It  In  Importance,"  or  has  "so  Im- 
pressed Itself  upon  the  people  of  the  world: 
no  senate  has  been  freer  from  scandals  or 
has  t)etter  maintained  Its  constitutional 
rights.  ■  He  challenges  that  "no  legislative 
body  on  earth  has  set  for  It-self  and  uni- 
formly maintained  a  higher  order  of  ethics, 
legislative  morality,  and  honorable  dt.allng.s." 


Small  Business  Helped  Very  Little  by 
Murray-Patman  Act  Creating  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  but  Intent  of 
Congress  as  Expressed  in  Act  Has 
Caused  War  Department  To  Make  Spe- 
cial Effort  To  Assist  Small  Business  and 
Has  Succeeded  in  Doing  so  to  a  Very 
Substantial  Extent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAS 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Public 
Law  No.  603,  the  Murray-Patman  Act, 
creating  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpo- 
ration, has  not  been  satisfactorily  ad- 
ministered, since  the  act  was  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  June  11.  1942.  I 
have  reasons  to  believe  that  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  Board  and  its  activities  is 
now  under  way  by  Mr.  Donald  Nelson. 
War  Production  Board  chief,  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  this  organization  will 
yet  get  a  satisfactory  start  and  help 
small  business  even  at  this  late  day  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress. 

WHAT  CONGRESS    INTENDED 

In  the  passage  of  the  act.  it  was  con- 
templated that  there  would  be  a  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  representative 
at  each  War  Production  Board  office  in 
the  Nation:  that  this  representative 
would  be  In  a  position  to  inform  any 
small  business  m.an  what  the  needs  of  the 
Government  procurement  agencies  would 
be  in  the  near  future,  or  in  1  year 
or  2  years;  that  this  representative  would 
be  in  a  position  to  make  a  contract  with 
a  small  business  man  and.  if  needed,  fur- 
nish capital  for  additional  machinery  or 
for  operating  expenses,  and.  In  addition, 
if  needed,  his  plant  could  be  rehabili- 
tated or  extra  facilities  or  equipment 
furnished  by  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation;  and  that  a  special  effort 
would  be  made  by  these  representatives 
to  aid  small  business  during  the  war  in 
producing  or  manufacturing  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Elssontial  war  supplies. 

Second.  Essential  civilian  supplies. 

By  December  31.  1942,  these  offices  had 
not  been  set  up.  nor  these  representatives 
provided.  Neither  has  there  been,  up  to 
this  date,  a  satisfactory  inventory  or  cen- 
sus taken  of  the  available  capacity  of 
small  businesses  in  the  country,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  first  part  of  the  act  express- 
ing the  will  of  Congress.  The  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  can  tak*'  prim.e 
contracts  and  subcontract  therr  out  to 
small  concerns.  This  has  not  been  done 
in  a  single  case.  There  have  been  other 
failures.  The  fact  is.  the  will  of  Con- 
press  has  not  been  carried  out  and  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  reported  this  fact  to  the  Speaker 


of  the  House  the  17th  day  of  December 
1942.  ITiave  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Etonald  Nelson  to  yet  make  this  cor- 
poration function.  Having  that  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose I  am  waiting  patiently  for  a  new 
start  to  be  made. 

BILLIONS    rOR     SMALL     BUSINESS    IN     194  3 

The  War  Department  aided  during  the 
month  of  December  1942  a  substantial 
number  of  smaller  plants  over  the  nimi- 
ber  aided  in  November,  the  preceding 
month.  In  November  14.7  percent  of 
the  total  contracts  let  were  given  to  small 
concerns.  In  December  the  percentage 
was  24.1  percent.  This  gain  was  made 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  great  reduction  In  procurement  activi- 
ties during  the  month  of  December.  If 
this  percent:*ge  is  projected  into  1943 
the  small  concerns  should  receive  con- 
tracts aggregating  from  ten  to  twenty 
billion  dollars  from  the  War  Department 
alone  In  1943. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  letter  from 
Maj.  Alvin  Hewitt,  acting  chief  of  the 
Small  War  Plants  Branch,  Purcha.ses  Di- 
vision, under  Services  of  Supply,  War 
Department,  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somer- 
vell in  charge,  dated  January  15,  1943, 
together  with  a  chart  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  business  to  small  concerns: 

January    15.    1943 
Hon    Wright  Patman. 

House  Small  Businesi  Committee, 

Waslitngton,  D  C. 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  cmmlttee, 
during  the  mouth  of  December  tlie  trend 
toward  a  greater  proportion  of  purchasinR 
being  done  In  small  plants  by  the  War  De- 
partment continued 

December  '-ontract*  placed  with  all  con- 
tractors by  the  Services  of  Supply  totaled 
25.089  and  represented  an  outlay  of  Govern- 
ment funds  of  11,226.051000  In  November 
36.418  CO  itracts  were  placed  for  a  total  out- 
lay of  $2,317,324,000  While  the  December 
volume  was  lower  the  proportion  of  con- 
tracts and  dollar  volume  directed  to  sp  aller 
war  plants  employing  600  persons  or  less 
shewed  a  continued  gain. 

In  plants  with  less  than  iOO  employees 
11.183  contracts  were  placed  In  December  to- 
taling f93.133.C00,  or  8  percent  of  the  over- 
•Tll  tntal  as  compared  with  9  px-rcent  during 
November. 

In  plants  from  100  to  500  employees.  5.681 
C(5ntract8  were  placed  durlr.g  the  month  ol 
December  for  a  total  dollar  value  of  $197.- 
744.000  This  represented  16  1  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  volume  for  the  7  supply  serv- 
ices In  Wovember  this  classification  of 
smaller  concerns  obtained  14  7  f>ercent  of  the 
total. 

The  added  gain  in  December  over  Novem- 
ber for  smaller  war  plants  employing  Icsa 
than  500  F>erson8  was  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent, bringing  the  total  percentage  to  small 
plants  up  to  24  1.  This  gain  was  made  de- 
spite the  reduction  in  procurement  activi- 
ties 

The  accompanying  charts  show  the  dis- 
tribution by  supply  services  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Ordnance  Department  In- 
creased Its  percenta(;e  of  dollar  volume 
placed  with  plants  employing  less  than  100 
persons    by  approximately  60   percent. 

The  Signal  Corps  more  than  doubled  the 
percentage  of  doUfW  volume  placed  with 
plants  employing  100  persons  or  less  and 
nearly  doubled  the  percent  of  dollar  voUime 
ai-qulred  by  plants  employing  from  100  to 
SCO  persona. 
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A  reduction  of  •pproxlmately  65  percent 
In  the  dollar  volume  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers" contracta  Is  shown  for  plants  employ- 
ing less  than  100  persons.  This  was  princi- 
pally due  to  the  f<ict  that  the  December  fig- 
ures Include  a  large  procurement  of  trac- 
tors, contracts  for  which  could  only  be 
placed  with  a  few  large  manufacturers  of 
this    item. 

Normally,  the  Transportation  Corps  places 
the  bulk  of  Its  contracts  with  plants  employ- 
ing less  than  100  persons.  In  November,  when 
the  Transportation  Corps  was  placing  con- 
tracts for  small  boat  construction,  nearly  all 
went  to  smaller  contractors.  In  December, 
however,  the  latlo  was  temporarily  reversed 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  Transportation 

Number  and  dollar  value  of  prime  contracts 

of  the  War 


Corps'  locomotive  procurement  program,  the 
contracts  for  which  could  be  awarded  only 
to  comparatively  large  locomotive  builders. 

While  the  percentage  of  prime  contracts 
placed  to  date  by  the  Army  Air  Forces  with 
smaller  plants  has  been  relatively  low.  you 
will  note  that  It  is  increasing.  Preliminary 
Investigation  indicates  that  the  greatest  use 
of  small  plants  by  this  service  lies  In  the  field 
of  subcontracting. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alvin  S  Hewitt. 

Major,  Acting  Chief. 
Fred  C.  Fot, 
Colonel,  A   U.  S.. 
Chief.  Small  War  Plants  Branch. 

Purchases  Division. 

awarded  in  December  1942,  7  supply  services 
Department 
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NoTK  —  Al><ivi>  fipurcs  rejiresent  Fiipph  contracts  only. 

WAS    DtPARTMZNT    OEMONSTKATXS    STMPATHLTIC 
ITEXINC     rOK     SMALX     BUSINESS 

In  addition,  I  am  inserting  herewith  a 
letter  of  January  16.  1943.  from  Major 
Hewitt,  stating  what  has  been  done  by 
the  War  E>epartment  to  caiTy  out  the  in- 
tent of  Conpress.  as  expressed  in  Pubhc 
Law  No.  603  of  the  Seventy -seventh  Con- 
gre.ss.  This  letter  discloses  a  sympa- 
thetic feehng  on  the  part  of  tlie  oflClcials 
of  the  War  Department  toward  the  act 
and  a  sincere  eflfort  to  carry  out  fully 
the  intent  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in 
the  act: 

January  16.  1943. 
Hon   Wsiciit  Patman, 

Chairman.  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Ma  Patman:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  a  review  of  the  activities  under- 
taken by  the  Services  of  Supply  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed In  Public  Law  603,  Seventy-seventh 
Conpres?.  the  following  facts  are  submitted: 

You  will  recall  that  beginning  in  July, 
ranking  officii!!.?  of  the  War  Department  In 
addition  to  there  who  were  to  be  charged  with 
the  functioning  of  the  small  war  plants  pro- 
gram wlth;n  the  Services  of  Supply  met  at 
frequent  intervals  with  Mr  Holland  and 
others  iiUercsted.  In  these  m.eetlngs  careful 
consideration  was  given  to  every  pofslble 
factor  that  might  affect  the  functioning  of 
this  program  and.  after  stu(jy.  Including  a 
report  from  Mr  Hedley  Williams  on  the 
British  experience  with  small  plants,  a  work- 
able policy  and  procedure  was  agreed  upon 
which  we  believed  would  have  the  prcper 
effect  In  spreading  War  Department  pur- 
chr.sini?  fu.'ther  to  small  plants. 

A  preliminary  policy  directive  wa.-;  Issued 
from   the   headquarters,  Services  of   Supply. 


on  September  15.  very  clearly  pointing  out 
the  desire  of  the  War  Department  to  sprefid 
procurement  as  widely  as  possible  to  small 
plants 

On  October  14,  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Director  of  Procurement.  Issued  instructions 
to  the  Supply  Services  that  the  earmarking 
of  procurement  directives  from  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Supply  Services  for  placement  with 
particular  contractors  by  the  field  contracting 
ofUcers  was  to  be  discontinued  regarding  both 
new  and  continuation  orders,  except  where 
it  was  necessary  due  to  particular  circum- 
stances. Tbe  basic  reason  for  this  was  to 
Insure  that  the  local  contracting  officer  would 
have  as  much  authority  as  possible  to  spread 
the  work  to  those  local  factories  which  he 
knew  from  personal  experience  were  suitable. 
This  procedure  also  made  it  more  popslble  for 
the  small  plant  manager  to  secure  his  busi- 
ness from  the  local  contracting  officer  with- 
out the  necessity  of  further  contact  with 
Washington  headquarters. 

On  October  30  General  Somervell  issued  a 
personal  memorandum  throughout  the  Sup- 
ply Services  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  Ma- 
teriel Command  together  with  a  policy  and 
procedure  directive  which  set  up  the  basis 
of  the  small  war-plants  program  operation 
between  the  War  Department  services  and  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division,  War  Production 
Board,  as  it  was  finally  agreed  upon  between 
these  two  organizations. 

This  policy  and  procedure  directive  as- 
sured to  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division. 
War  Production  Board,  the  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  related  parts  of  the  Army  sup- 
ply program,  selecting  from  It  Items  suit- 
able for  mtmufacture  by  small  plants  and 
developing  through  agreement  the  propor- 
tion of  the  procurement  on  suitable  Items 
which  would  t)€  held  aside  for  placement  In 
plants  recommended  by  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Division,  War  Production  Beard. 
Such  procedure  has  been  adopted  by  each 
service  and  is  beginning  to  be  effective. 


Also.  It  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
War  Department  not  to  limit  Its  placing  of 
business  with  small  plants  to  the  propor- 
tions allocated  to  the  Smaller  War  PlanU 
Division.  War  Production  Board,  for  facili- 
ties recommended  by  them,  in  cases  where 
additional  suitable  small-plant  facilities  are 
known  to  our  contracting  officers 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  small  war  plants 
program  and  cur  work  with  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Division.  War  Production  Board,  a 
small  war  plants  branch  was  established 
w:thln  the  Purchases  Division.  Headquarters. 
Services  of  Supply,  In  September  and  staffed 
with  competent  personnel.  In  addition,  at 
the  headquarters  of  each  service,  personnel 
was  designated  whose  function  It  Is  to  assist 
representatives  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Division,  War  Production  Board,  assigned  to 
that  senlce  in  working  out  the  maximum 
degree  of  cooperation  with  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Division,  War  Productlor  Beard,  in 
keeping  with  the  Intent  and  specific  direc- 
tions of  Public  Law  603.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress.  Furthermore,  In  December  per- 
sonnel was  designated  at  each  district  pro- 
curement office  or  depot  of  the  Supply  Serv- 
ices and  the  Army  Air  Forces  Materiel  Com- 
mand whose  function  it  Is  to  coordinate  the 
local  procurement  activities  with  the  local 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division.  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  representatives  and  to  assist  those 
representatives  in  their  relations  with  the 
local  contracting  officers. 

In  December,  in  order  to  assure  that  our 
field  offices  as  well  as  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Di\islon.  War  Production  Board,  field  repre- 
sentatives had  a  full  understanding  of  the 
Intent  of  Public  Law  603.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  and  the  procedures  established  to 
carry  out  that  Intent,  we  Jointly  organized 
wl'h  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division,  War 
Production  Board,  five  regional  meetings,  to 
t)e  attended  by  both  the  local  representatives 
of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division,  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  representatives  of  th* 
district  procurement  offices.  All  reports  In- 
dicate that  these  regional  meetings  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  both  the 
Sn.all  War  Plants  Branch,  headquarters.  Serv- 
ices of  Supply,  and  the  Supply  Services  have 
held  many  meetings  and  conferences  with 
procurement  officers  both  at  headquarter* 
and  In  the  field  In  order  to  further  the 
placing  of  contracts  with  small  plants  and 
to  work  out  details  of  procedure  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  Smaller  War  PlanU  Division. 
War  Production  Board.  These  meetings  and 
conferences  have  related  both  to  the  placing 
of  prime  contracts  as  well  as  subcontracts. 

"jTie  above  Is  a  review  of  major  actions 
taken  In  organizing  the  Small  War  Plant* 
effort  within  the  War  Department  In  keep- 
ing with  the  intent  of  Public  Law  603,  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress.  It  is  to  the  result* 
that  we  must  look  for  an  Indication  of  the 
merits  behind  this  planning  and  Initial  op- 
eration. Reports  have  been  submitted  to 
your  committee  and  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  showing  the  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  volume  of  business 
placed  by  the  Services  of  Supply  with  small 
plants  since  the  law  was  passed.  For  ref- 
erence, as  of  September  1,  1»42.  the  7 
tupply  services  had  53.072  contracts  in  af- 
fect with  small  plants  employing  under  500. 
amounting  to  20.8  percent  o.'  the  dollar  vol- 
ume of  outstanding  War  Department  con- 
tracts. In  November,  contracts  awarded  by 
the  7  supply  services  to  small  plants 
with  under  500  employees  totaled  26.201.  for 
23.7  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  awarded 
during  that  month.  The  December  flr-tres, 
jtist  available,  show  a  continuat'On  of  t>i  s 
trend  with  16,864  contracts  placed  with  small 
plants  employing  under  500  for  a  slight  per- 
centage gain   of  the  dollar   volume  tu  24  1 
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percent    of     the     total     lor     the     7    supply 
services. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AI.VIN  S.  Hcwmr, 

Major.  Acting  Chief. 

FlTD    C     FOT. 

Cnlcnel.  A     U    S  .  Chief.  Small 
War  Plants  Branch,  Purchases  Ditnston. 

CONGKZSS   HAS   DONE    ITS    PART 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Con- 
gress stated  in  tlui  Murray-Patman  Act 
that  small  conct-rns  should  be  helped 
and,  if  necessary,  procurement  agencies 
sliould  pay  even  more  to  small  concerns 
for  the  same  items  purchased.  However, 
I  think  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  small  concerns  can  usually  meet 
the  price  of  tlie  larger  concerns  and 
sometimes  produce  for  a  lower  price 
than  the  larger  concerns.  Congress 
placed  in  that  act  everything  necessary 
to  help  the  producing  and  manufactur- 
ing concerns  in  this  country  and  pro- 
vided the  Corporation  with  $150,000,000 
in  capital. 

I  am  uLso  inserting  a  letter  from  Major 
Hewitt,  dated  January  15.  1943,  relative 
to  the  information  that  was  disclosed  by 
our  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  when  public  hearings  were  con- 
ducted recently  m  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  country.  Col.  Fred  Foy 
and  Major  Hewitt  attended  most  of  these 
hearings.  This  letter  is  self-explanatory 
and  i:i  further  evidence  of  the  close  co- 
operation of  tlie  War  Department  in  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, as  expre.ssed  in  the  Murray-Pat- 
man Act  of  June  11.  1942: 

Jakuahy  15,  1913. 
Hun.  Wright  Patman. 

Huu3i'  VI  Keprrseritatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Tear  Mr  Patman:  During  the  recent  hear- 
ings conducted  by  yuur  coinnnttee  in  tha 
Sv^uihwest,  ^wHie  of  the  testimony  brought 
lorth  certain  prc-blrms  wuh  respect  to  Arii.y 
purcliasing  proce<Uire.  1  hese  1«.U  Into  two 
general  cla.s.se.i:  "Ihoj-o  appl. Cable  to  all  or  .-i 
ciuiBiderable  part  of  Army  purchasing,  aiid 
tpecihc  caaeb  v^hicb  seemed  in  need  oi  some 
aiteuUon. 

Specific  c.-3es  calhd  to  the  attrition  ot  our 
repjesenCatJve  present  were  cliecked  Into  and 
lu  son»e  casr.s  ulreuUy  h;ive  been  adju^iied. 
In  other  ci..se£  where  no  immediate  aiJjujst- 
nient  wa.6  possible,  sicp.s  J'ave  bctn  takon  tn 
Insure  adeijuale  cunsiderhtion  lor  the  partiea 
concerned  in  future  Army  purchus>e». 

In  tha  broacier  fleld  of  general  procedure 
there  were  f«.ur  gtneral  practice^i  which 
fitemed  in  need  of  attention: 

1.  Many  prospeclue  contractors  felt  that 
they  did  nut  have  sufflcieut  time  In  which  to 
prepare  bids. 

2.  Many  smaller  plants  felt  that  It  was 
difflcuit  for  them  to  learu  in  advance  what 
the  Army  planned  to  buy. 

3.  S<^me  difficulty  was  had  In  obtalnir.;? 
nece.'sary  .^ji -ciftcatlons  or  In  some  c.ises  it 
was  lelt  speciflratious  t«nd  to  place  a  penalty 
on  small  bii.siness. 

4.  The  committee's  attention  was  called 
to  the  waste  of  raw  material  on  construc- 
tion projects  becau.se  no  apparent  provision 
had  been  made  fur  the  sale  of  lumber  and 
other  scrap   material. 

For  your  information  the  following  steps 
have  been  taken  with  respect  to  each  of 
these  four  broad  problems: 

1  .  ALXOWING  SUrFIClEKPT  TIMl  TO    BID 

The  chiofs  of  the  supply  services  have  been 
direc:ed  that  "the  normal  time  to  be  »lIoweti 
lor  the  return  of  bids  to  contracting  cfliccrs 
shcuM  be  extended  to  3  weeks  wlierever  it  is 
poisible  to  adjust  the  planning  accordingly. 


On  difDcult  or  conflicting   Items  more  time 
should  be  allowed  if  available." 

3.    ADVANCE   NOTICK  ON    WHAT  THB    AKMT    PLANS 

TO    BUT 

We  have  already,  as  you  know,  established 
a  procedure  whereby  liaison  representatives 
of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board  are  In  residence  at  the 
headquarters  of  each  of  the  supply  services 
and  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Materiel  Com- 
mand, wheie,  With  the  actlvt  assl.stance  of 
the  liaison  ofllcer  designated  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Supply  S?rvlce.  thl.s  War 
Production  Board  representative  will  review 
w.th  the  proper  pers^^mnel  of  the  Supply 
Service  the  related  parts  of  the  Army  supply 
program  and  select  from  It  prcducts  suitable 
for  manufacture  by  plant.s  recommended  by 
the  Wir  Prrductlon  Board  In  addition,  this 
War  Production  Board  rrprcsentatlve  will 
daily  review  all  procurement  directives  issued 
at  heHrtquarters  to  the  dK-ftrlct  oflftce  or  de- 
pots so  that  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Dl- 
vl.^lon.  War  Production  Board,  may  recim- 
mend  suitable  facilities 

Steps  are  now  beinp;  taken  with  the  Smaller 
W.^r  Plants  Division  of  the  War  Production 
B  )ard  which  wiil  result  In  these  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  suitable  facilities 
being  made  by  the  local  Sniailer  War  Plants 
reprtser.tatlve  of  the  War  Prrxlucllon  Board 
working  in  cooperation  with  our  own  kx"al 
contracting  ofacera  located  throughout  the 
country  In  areas  where  the  purchases  will  be 
made  In  this  way  knowledge  with  respect 
to  War  Department  purchasing  plans  will 
be  made  available  to  the  small  buslnessmnn 
whether  he  contacts  the  local  Smaller  War 
Plants  Division  of  the  War  Production  board 
In  hi:  area  or  our  own  C(-ntracting  i  Alice r. 

3      I.SSUANf'E  OF  SPEtlFICATlDNS 

Wl'  are  now  making  a  careful  study  of  our 
practice.s  with  respect  ti)  Issuing  specifications 
to  proi-pectlve  bidders  with  a  view  to  seeing 
what  further  steps  may  be  taken  to  make 
specifications  as  readily  available  as  possible 
to   small   business  concerns 

In  addition  one  section  of  the  Production 
Division  Is  concerned  at  all  times  with  a 
study  of  speclflcHtlons  with  a  view  to  slm- 
piiiylng  them  as  well  as  to  conserving  "rlti- 
cal  materials 

4      aXSALX   OF   SALVACXD    WAB   DEP.\aT;MENT 
MATERIALS 

At  one  point  in  the  testimony  presented 
betore  your  committe.  the  comp.aint  w.is 
made  that  waste  lumber  frvm  War  Depart- 
ment c(  nstruction  projects  was  being  burned 
ratl.er  than  offered  for  resale.  The  witness 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  War  Depart- 
meni  regulations  made  it  Impossible  for  him 
to  purchase  this  material 

In  order  that  your  committee  will  be  fully 
Informed  as  to  War  Department  regulations 
with  respect  to  this  subject,  there  is  attached 
a  marked  copy  of  our  procurement  regula- 
tions showing  the  procedure  esUblished  foa 
the  disposal  of  salvaged  materials. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alvin  8  Hewitt. 

Major.  Actmg  Chief. 
Phed  C  Fot, 
Colonel.  A.  U.  S  , 
Chief.  Small  War  Plants  Branch, 

Purchases  Divuion. 

OTHTH     agencies     KEQtrCSTTD    TO    MaKC    REPORTS 

I  am  requesting  the  Navy  Department, 
the  Recoustruction  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  other  procurement  agencies  of 
the  Government  to  give  our  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  a  state- 
ment, which  will  disclose  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  assisting  small  busi- 
ness after  the  passage  of  the  Murray- 
Patman  Act.  Their  statements  will  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
when  received. 


Appomtaents  to  West  Point 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuisday.  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bt  lieve  this  announcement  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  Confrressmen  from  at 
least  16  States,  that  is.  the  States  of 
Aiizona,  Florida,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee,  each 
of  which  gained  1  congrc.s.sional  dis- 
trict, and  California,  which  gained  3. 
al>.o  the  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Ma.ssachusetts.  Nebraska.  Ohio. 
Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania,  each  of 
which  lost  1  district. 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  West  Point 
section  of  the  War  Department  informed 
me  very  emphatically  that  we  who  rep- 
resent States  which  have  lost  districts 
would  not  be  entitled  to  our  appoint- 
ments to  West  Point.  Later  some  of  the 
ofTuials  decided  it  would  be  best  to 
charge  the^e  against  the  States  which 
had  gained  districts.  I  pleaded  and  ar- 
gued with  them  for  8  days  in  behalf  of 
these  16  States,  urging  that  a  district  at 
large  be  created  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  order  that  neither  the  States  losing 
nor  those  gaining  districts  would  lose 
appointments. 

Yesterday,  thjough  the  efforts  of  Col. 
C  J.  Hauck.  Col.  E.  J.  WaLsh.  and  Adjt. 
Gen.  J.  A.  Uho.  it  was  decided  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  would  carry  an  "ac- 
count at  large."  as  suggested  by  me  in 
order  that  neither  the  Stales  which  lost 
nor  tho.se  which  have  gained  districts 
would  be  deprived  of  West  Point  ap- 
pointments. 

This  will  mean  that  you  Congre.ssmen 
from  these  16  States  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  either  thi.'»  year  or  1944  or  1945. 

Tlie  Navy  Department  is  inclined  to 
apree  accordingiy.  therefore  we  will  have 
approximately  75  more  West  Point  and 
75  more  Annapolis  graduutts  within  the 
next  3  years  than  we  would  otherwise 
have  had. 


The  Florida  Bu^e  Caul— Letter  of 
General  Summerall 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREdENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18.  1043 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress 
j  had  passed  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  a 
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year  ago.  or  If  the  bill  that  we  did  pass 
to  build  a  barge  canal  across  the  i)enln- 
sula  of  Florida  had  been  put  into  opera- 
tion, the  eastern  seaboard  would  soon  be 
supplied  with  ample  oil.  We  have  all  the 
oil  in  Texas.  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Mississippi  needed  to  supply 
the  entire  world,  but  our  boats  are  being 
sunk  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  the  Florida  Straits,  the  Windward 
Passage,  and  the  Dragons  Mouth  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  people  of  the  East 
are  freezing  for  want  of  fuel. 

General  Summerall.  former  Chief  of 
Staff  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
America,  .says  that  If  this  barge  canal 
were  started  now,  it  would  take  only  about 
10  months  to  finish  it.  Then,  before  an- 
other winter  rolls  around  the  eastern  sea- 
board would  have  all  the  oil  it  needs  from 
American  oil  fields;  besides  that,  we 
would  have  eliminated  one  of  the  chief 
preying  grounds  of  the  German  sub- 
marine. I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  General  Summerall  which  I 
hope  every  Member  will  read : 

Jacksonville.  Fla.,  January  16,  1943. 
Hon   Levebett  Saltonstall. 
Gcirrncr,   Boston.  Mass. 

Dear  Governor  Saltonstall:  The  present 
gasoline  and  fuel-oil  famine  In  the  East 
rould  have  been   avoided. 

Even  now.  the  recurrence  of  these  condi- 
tions nfxt  winter  can  be  prevented. 

Within  10  months  the  petroleum  shortage 
In  the  Eaf-tern  States  can  be  fully  and  per- 
manently relieved  by  connecting  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  Intracoastal  waterways  and  re- 
sorting to  large-scale  Inland  barge  transport 
direct  from  t!ie  oil  fields. 

Tliis  Inland  water  route  Ls  now  open  to 
tiaffic  from  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex.,  to  Trenton, 
N  J  ,  except  for  a  ehort  connecting  section 
across  northern  Florida  comprising  abcut 
S'l  percent  cf  the  total  length  of  the  water- 
way. This  connecting  channel  was  author- 
ized by  Concrres-s  in  an  act  passed  last  July, 
"in  order  tu  promote  the  national  defense 
and  to  promptly  facilitate  and  protect  the 
tran.sport  of  materHls  and  supplies  needful 
to  the  Military  Establishment   ' 

But  in  the  6  months  which  has  elapsed 
neither  Congress  nor  the  Government  has 
mcvfd  In  the  ma.ter.  In  fact  It  has  t>een 
definitely  opposed  and  retarded  by  those 
executive  agpnc;es  whose  duty  it  Is  to  pro- 
vide fuel  and  ttantport  for  the  Nation. 

The  inevitable  results  have  overtaken  our 
people  in  the  East,  and  bid  fair  to  remain 
with  us  with  increasing  acuteness  for  the  rest 
of  the  war  period,  unless  we  demand  action. 

Any  statements  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing it  1.S  possible  to  construct  this  con- 
necting channel  and  to  initiate  barge  traffic 
on  a  scale  adequate  to  supply  the  entire 
petroleum  needs  for  the  Eastern  States  (with- 
out rationing)  within  10  months  after  the 
work  is  begun.  This  Authority  is  prepared 
to  undertaiie  this  construction  and  to  com- 
plete It  in  time  to  entirely  relieve  the  situa- 
tion next  winter,  if  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  act  now. 

I  have  before  me  propo.sals  from  a  number 
of  the  largest  and  most  responsible  construc- 
tion firms  in  the  country  comprising  offers  to 
complete  the  work  within  10  months,  using 
their  own  existing  and  available  equipment, 
and  without  consequential  amounts  of  so- 
called  critical  materials  or  manpower. 
Barges  and  tugs  al.=o  will  have  to  be  built  in 
large  numbers,  and  buUt  In  time  to  move  with 
the  opening  cf  the  waterway.  Facilities  for 
this  exist   in  abundance. 

The  responsibility  for  the  delay  and  the 
resulting  situation  rests  squarely  in  the  lap 
Of  government.  There  has  never  been  any 
excuie  for   the  falltire  to  provide  adequate 


inland  transport  between  Gulf  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  areas  and  the  Atlantic  aeaboard. 
The  strategic  necessity  for  connecting  and 
completing  these  waterways  has  been  con* 
tinuously  urged  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

It  Is  admitted  by  all  that  if  this  com- 
pleted waterway  were  now  in  existence,  there 
would  be  no  petroleum  shortage  In  the  East; 
no  looming  shadow  of  food  and  other  vital 
supply  shortages  beginning  to  materialize: 
and  no  breaking  down  of  our  rail  transport. 

The  situation  for  the  present  winter  Is 
pa^t  mending,  and  is  only  a  foretaste  of  the 
next.  But  it  Is  possible,  by  Immediate,  ener- 
getic action,  to  fully  solve  the  problem  of 
next  winter.  We  shall  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame  if  we  do  not  now  demand  action. 
Congress  should  forthwith  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  and  the  work  should  be 
begun  at  once. 

Our  transport  must  be  maintained,  regard- 
less of  priorities,  materials,  or  manpower. 
It  Is  time  for  Congress  and  the  Government 
to  take  a  realistic  view  of  the  position;  to 
ceage  considering  the  Nations  arterial  water 
transport  in  political  and  sectional  terms; 
to  look  upon  this  work  as  the  stark  mUitary 
necessity  it  Is,  and  to  think  of  construction 
in  months  instead  of  in  years. 

It  can  be  done,  and  It  must  be  done,  if  we 
are   to  avoid   a  situation  which  none  of   us 
cares  to  contemplate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  P.  Summerall. 
CAiairman,  Ship  Canal  Authority. 

State  of  Florida. 


National  Youth  Administratioii 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

OF  GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  TARVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  testified  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  re- 
garding the  work  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  Before  a  great  while 
the  Congress  will  have  to  pass  upon  the 
question  of  the  continuance  or  not  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
its  functions  either  under  its  present  set- 
up or  in  combination  with  the  activities 
of  some  other  organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  House,  therefore,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  interested  in  a  summary  of 
Mr.  Williams'  evidence,  whether  they 
agree  with  it  or  not,  for  I  know  that  all 
of  us  want  to  secure  as  much  information 
as  possible  on  this  subject.  I  have  pre- 
pared such  a  summary,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
insertion  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  rea- 
son."^  were  mentioned  which  critics  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  have 
given  as  to  why  this  organization  should 
be  abolished.    These  are  as  follows: 

First,  that  the  agency  was  established 
to  provide  employment  for  young  people 


who  were  unable  to  secvu-e  work  in  pri- 
vate industry,  and  now  that  these  condi- 
tions no  longer  exist,  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Second,  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  War  Produc- 
tion Training  Program  does  not  provide 
genuine  training,  that  it  serves  no  use- 
ful function  in  the  war  effort,  and  that 
the  time  of  young  people  spent  in  N.  Y.  A. 
training  is  being  wasted. 

Third,  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  training  pro- 
gram is  too  costly,  and. 

Fourth,  that  whatever  theie  is  of 
worth  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  vocational  schools. 

These  four  points  were  answered  one 
by  one. 

It  is  true — 

The  Administrator  stated — 

that  the  National  Youth  Admlulftratlon  was 
established  to  give  employment  to  unem- 
ployed youth.  During  the  7>i  years  of  Us 
existence,  it  has  given  work  and  training  to 
4,600.000  youth,  2,100,000  of  whom  were 
in  school  at  the  time  of  their  employ- 
ment.     •      •      • 

Therefore,  there  is  not  too  much  historical 
validity  in  the  position  taken  by  the  critics 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  that, 
because  it  was  depression  born,  it  should 
for  that  reason  be  abolished.  Even  admit- 
ting— which  I  do  not — that  the  National 
Youth  Administration  is  not  rendering 
timely  and  valuable  service  to  the  war.  this 
would  not.  even  if  it  were  trvie — mean  that 
this  agency  is  not  needed  in  our  national 
economy  and  should  be  done  away  with. 

Everyone  who  is  familiar  with  what  is  hap- 
pening to  young  people  in  the  cities  and  on 
the  farms  realizes  what  has  become  a 
familiar  fact  that  during  recent  years  per- 
sons under  20  years  of  age  have  found  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  in  normal  times  to  secure 
employment  and  the  percentages  of  young 
people  employed  have  steadily  declined.  It 
is  also  well-known  that  in  periods  of  unem- 
plojmnent  young  people  along  with  old 
people,  are  the  first  to  be  let  out  and  the  last 
to  be  rehired.  It  is  also  common  knowledge 
that  young  people  are  more  easily  influenced 
and  mwre  readily  fJlike  up  this  or  that  "ism" 
and  become  the  ready  prey  of  false  leaders. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  who  Inquire  into  tlie 
matter  that  we  have  a  very  serious  task 
ahead  of  us  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  including 
all  of  our  young  people  in  industry,  agricul- 
ture and  business  and  that  we  will  need 
every  bit  of  knowledge  and  every  possible  aid. 
both  public  and  private.  In  accomplishing 
this  goal. 

I  hold  that  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, which  has  operated  work  programs 
for  young  people  in  every  part  of  the  Nation 
and  which  has  developed  a  seasoned  tech- 
nique of  training  and  emplojrment  is  a  very 
valuable  resource  and  a  very  necessary  activ- 
ity and  that  if  we  dismantle  it  ru)w  that  such 
will  mean  a  great  loss,  for  it  Is  inevitable  that 
we  shall  have  to  have  something  similar  to 
this  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  be- 
fore we  are  through  with  the  total  war  and 
the  reestablishment  of  peace. 

However,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  matter  will  be  settled,  for  the  pres- 
ent, not  upon  the  long-time  issues  Involved, 
but  upon  the  basis  of  whether  the  agency 
Is  capable  of  making  a  contribution  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.     •     •     • 

Again,  It  was  stated — 

No  one  should  quarrel  with  this  require- 
ment. It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
I  welcome  this  test  being  applied  to  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  In  what 
terms  may  one  measure  whether  an  agency 
Is  contributing  to  the  war?  That.  I  suppose, 
goes  back  to  the  simple  elements  of  making 
war.    Reduced  to  lu  elemental  parti,  you 
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niake  war  with  soldiers  and  thPlr  equipment, 
and  anjthing  which  contributes  to  either 
of  th«»  is  h"lplnK  ta  win  the  war.  It  Is  with 
regnrd  to  the  latter,  f-quipmeiit.  that  the 
National  Youth  Administration  ha«  to  do. 
BrlrtJy.  the  facu  are  th«»e;  we  have,  in  roui.d 
numt-ers.  700  work  kxraiioiis  In  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  thesf  700  locations  there 
are  39.000  work  RVallon.s  There  are  16  800 
lathrs  drl'.l  pr»'s«es,  and  other  heavy-duty 
types  ot  equipmtnt.  There  are  2^00  heavy- 
duty  arc  welders. 

We  have  a.  turn-over  of  30.000  young  people 
a  inonih.  of  which  approximately  17.000  po 
Into  war-producuon  Indusuit-S.  The  great 
bulk  of  the.-e  are  machine  operators,  welders, 
sheet  metal  and  radio  workers  That  Is. 
they  go  Into  the  skilled  parts  of  production, 
and  net  Into  the  automotive  part. 

Teaching  these  people  we  have,  put  to- 
gether, a  staff  of  Ices  than  5.000  sea-ioned 
c:;iftsmen— not  12  000  This  Is  about  1 
craftsman  to  12  persons  lu  uidu^u-y.  it 
Is  I  to  1,  or,  at  best  1  to  3  Usually,  they 
a.'Klgn  ft  beginner  to  one  craftsman  and  hia 
machine. 

Further,  it  was  testified  that — 
Ii  you  are  a  critic  and  a  d<jubter.  you  say. 
•*i;ut  how  can  you  feci  eo  suic  that  what  you 

•  le  dcmg  IS  of  rtal  service?  You  say  It  Is 
Bo.  what  do  those  who  run  the  production 
plants  say?" 

In  the  extensive  file  ot  letters  sent  to  me 
by  officials  of  war  firms  In  virtually  every 
6iate  of  the  Union  and  reprebcnting  virtu- 
ally every  type  of  war  industry,  there  is  more 
solid  praise  of  the  N.iUonal  YoULh  Admin- 
istration war  contribution  than  I  could  read 
to  you  In  1  day  or  eveu  1  week.  War 
Arms  all  over  liie  country  are  t)eneflung 
from  the  pre-employment  training  which 
IT  any  of  their  present  employees  received 
In  National  Ycuih  Admini*traticn  woik- 
shop  and  these  war  plants  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  express  their  appreciation,  and  to 
request  that  more  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration trainees  l>e  referred  to  their  plants 
fur    employment. 

The  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress IS  cailcd  to  the  attached  letter  that 
this  agency  received  from  Ihe  Kaiser 
Siupbutldm^  Corporation:  • 

P.irHMoivT)  Shift A«D  No  1  or  Tire 

PxxMAivnrr  Mttals  Co«po«AnoN 

Rxc^-mfynd  Calif  .  Januani  9   1741 
Mr    Lkoi«.«b  SwmttM* 

NcUo'ial  Youth   Admtr titration. 

R\chmoT\d.  Calif 
Dcui  It*   Seranof »!« •  This  Is  to  advise  you 
that  the  Richmond  shipyards  will  employ  all 
the     sr.eet     meTal.    coppersmith,     machinist, 

•  rMl  welder  tratr.ee^  you  can  train 

We  hare  found  a  definite  shortage  In 
skilled  men  within  these  crafts  and,  with  the 
ar.tlclpatlcn  that  we  will  hire  approximately 
20  000  additional  emplcyeos  within  the  next 
8  to  4  months,  we  bellere  the  shortage  will 
become  still  mere  acute  This  figure  might 
also  be  enlarjjed  by  the  inroads  made  on  our 
personnel  because  of  Selective  Service,  enlist- 
ments "     the  armed  forces,  etc. 

These  shlpyr.r  Is  appreciate  the   work  your 
organization  has  been  doing  in  the  past  and 
thank  you  fcr  your  continued  cooperatlcii. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jamzs  C    Ecaw, 
Director  of  Labor  Rclat'ions. 

Mr.  Williams  states: 

It  should  be  noted  from  the  above  that 
this  agency  is  placing  700  persons  a  day  In 
war  prtxluctlon  Industries  I  am  listing  be- 
low some  figures  nith  respect  to  the  types  of 
war  Industries  In  which  these  people  are  en- 
tering (these  figures  coTcr  the  period  from 
July  1942  through  NOTember  1942): 

Aircraft  frames  and  engines 11,580 

Smelting    and    refining,    steel    works 

and  rolling  mills _     1  466 


Brass,  bronze,  copper,  aluminum,  and 

other  nonferrous  products 735 

Electrical   machinery,  apparatus  and 

supplies 2.095 

Foundry,   machine    shop,    and   other 

Iron  and  steel  products 5,  568 

Other  machinery  and  equipment  (ex- 
cluding metalworklng  machinery).     1,658 

Machine  tools  and  accessories 2,143 

Ordnar.ce  and  accessories  (including 
small  arms,  explosives,  and  ammu- 
nition)  2.536 

Ship,  boat  building,  and  Navy  yards..  13,008 

Tranrport  and  combat  vehicles 651 

Instruments,  optical  goods  and  abra- 
sives           298 


Direct  war  Industries,  total 41,740 


Textile,     rayon,     leather     and     allied 

products 4.70:^ 

Petroleum,  chemical,  rubber  and  coal 

products    (excluding  explosives) —  779 

PiKKl  and  kindred  products 1.617 

Other  manufacturing  Industries 3.048 


Indirect  war  industries,  total..  10.  148 


Manufacturing    Industries,    to- 
tal  51.866 

With  regard  to  cost — 

At  the  present  time  it  costs  t65  88  per 
month  per  trainee,  of  which  (52  63  '  for 
trainee  wag«>.s,  subsistence,  and  cost  of  direct 
training  atid  $1323  is  for  supervision  and 
adminiitriitivp  overhend  These  costs  cou'.d 
be  pared  downward  if  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministiatlon  facilities  were  utilized  to  utmost 
c;^.paclty:  but  under  the  p.esent  statutory 
limitations,  the  trainee  costs  are  as  low  as 
they  can  be  made,  consistent  with  effective 
training 

The  allegations  in  regard  to  possible  econ- 
omies at  the  expense  of  the  Nat'ontl  Youth 
Administration  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  money  expended  by  this 
agency  The  expenditures  of  the  National 
Youth  Adm.nistratlcn  for  war  training  dur- 
ing the  first  11  nwnths  of  1942  account  for 
only  about  10  cents  out  of  every  $100  of 
total  Government  war  expenditures  during 
tbts  period 

In  actual  facts,  on  a  doUars-and-cents 
basis.  National  Youth  Administration  train- 
ing is  now  one  of  the  least  expensive  forms 
of  preeniploymeut  training.  Take  as  one 
item  of  comparLsnn  the  c<^t  of  trainee  wages. 
The  average  wage  to  lational  Youth  Admin- 
istration trainees  Is  15  cents  an  hour  In 
comparison  with  this  rate,  the  average  wa«e 
paid  to  Indu&trtal  in-plant  trainees  is  about 
60  cents  an  bcrur:  the  average  wage  paid  to 
trainees  employed  by  Industry  and  assigned 
to  trainlrg  courses  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  Is  55 
cents  an  hour,  and  ranges  from  28  cents  an 
hour  to  tl  an  hour  On  an  average,  that  Is 
to  say  National  Youth  Administration  train- 
ees are  paid  at  least  72  percent  an  hotir  less 
than  persons  empjloyed  by  Industry  and  as- 
signed to  United  States  OfQce  of  Education 
training  programs  Many  nf  the  trainee's 
who  are  close  to  the  completion  of  their 
National  Youth  Administration  training  pe- 
riod have  acquired  a  large  measure  of  skill, 
but  even  so.  their  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration wage  averages  74  percent  leas  per 
hour  than  unskilled  workers  are  paid  In  the 
war  ludustrles  and  68  percent  leas  than  un- 
skilled workers  are  paid  on  an  average  in 
nonwar  industries.  These  are  the  going 
rates,  and  despite  the  fact  that  we  pay  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  going  rates,  there 
are  those  who  claim  that  our  coeta  are  ex- 
cessive Quite  th«  contrary  is  true.  If  any- 
thing, our  present  coats  are  too  low  and  It 
may  prove  neocaaary  for  us  to  increase  them 
Lo  order  to  preseve  the  quality  of  training 
and  to  continue  to  attract  a  high  type  of 
trainee. 


This  18  not  a  question  of  being  uncmplcycd 
any  longer,  and  we  are  not  operating  a  work- 
relief  program.  It  Is  a  question  of  the  Gjv- 
einment— that  Is.  war  production— being  in 
need  of  the  services  and  having  to  pay  the 
market  price  for  labor  •  •  ♦  It  Is. 
therefore,  necessary,  and,  under  present  cir- 
cumstance.--,  proper,  to  pay  these  workers 
whether  tliey  are  in  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration or  in  industry 

Between  July  1943  and  July  1944  an  addi- 
tional 4.600.000  persons  musjt  be  employed 
In  war  production  Industries  Practically  ail 
of  t'lese  will  have  to  receive  some  form  of 
definite  training  in  unit  skills  before  they 
can  be  producers.  The  urgency  and  a/e, 
therefore,  trf  the  immediate  trainiug  prob- 
lem imposes  a  difficult  tafk  on  the  agencies 
rcspcn  ble  for  the  mobilization  and  supply- 
ing of  trained  and  qualified  manpower 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  fourth  and  final 
pclnt  that  the  training  functions  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion should  be  transferred  to  public  voca- 
tional schtXJls.  it  should  be  rememt)er<*d  that 
we  r*o  not  have  a  Pe<leral  school  system  but 
48  school  systems  representing  as  many  States 
and  that  within  each  State  there  is  also  al- 
most complete  autonomy  in  the  conduct  of 
the  schools  The  power  and  n^pons'.bllity 
for  their  direction  Is  reposed  In  districts  and 
local  school  lioarda.  Kven  if  local  school 
boards  or  St^ite  legislatures  were  willing  to 
afsumr-  financial  burden  and  direction  lor 
the  plants  which  have  been  established  by 
National  Youth  Administration,  which  Is  very- 
doubtful  In  many,  many  instances,  the  lo£.s 
In  time  anc"  the  confusion  which  would  re- 
sult at  this  f.me  would  be  very  cosily  to  the 
war  eflort. 


The  Sanctity  of  the  Law 


EX  PENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  KrW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mi.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  t-o  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  timely  sermon  by  the  Rr^erend 
Isnatius  Smith.  O.  P..  dean,  school  of 
philasophy.  Catliollc  Univci-sity  of  Amer- 
ica, at  the  Red  Mass,  at  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Shnne.  on  Sunday.  January 
IT,  liH3.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  was 
The  Sanctity  of  the  Law.  I  commend 
to  m5  colleagues  of  the  Congress  the 
reading  of  this  splendid  effort.  They  will 
find  it  both  enlightening  and  refreshing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
&.<;  follows: 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  and  Its 
School  of  Law.  welcome  you  to  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Yuu 
are  lawmakers,  judges.  i.dvocat«9.  and  others 
Interested  In  the  law  by  which  this  greet 
Republic  has  Ijecome  a  genuine  and  a  bik- 
cessful  :iemocTacy.  You  gather  with  us  at 
ths  solemnlwition  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
the  highest  act  of  our  religion 

Por  centuries,  it  has  been  the  custom  In 
France  for  judges  and  legislators  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Red  Mass.  The  tradition  was 
mitiated  by  the  Judges  who.  conscious  of 
their  human  limitations,  met  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  Invoke  the  aid  of  the 
divine  source  of  wisdom  and  Justice  In  their 
deliberations.    The    unlqtje    term    "the   Red 
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Mass"  was  adopted  because  the  particular 
petition  of  the  mass  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Hcly  Spirit  symbolized  by  the  flaming  fire  of 
divine  love  and  wisdom  Tlie  vestments  of 
the  priests  were  red,  and  the  robes  of  the 
Justices  who  attended  were  scarlet.  The  deep 
appreciation  by  the  court  of  the  solemn  sig- 
nificance of  this  votive  mass  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  a  special  chapel  was  erected 
In  Paris  during  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  St. 
Louis  of  France  (1226-1270).  a.s  a  proper  set- 
ting for  this  beautiful  ceremony.  La  Salnte 
Chappelle,  an  architectural  gem,  was  used 
but  once  during  the  year,  and  then  for  this 
impressive  ceremony. 

You  assemble  at  a  time  wiien  this  Nation 
with  its  sister  nations  of  Central  and  South 
America  Is  at  war.  fighting  against  might  and 
t<  talitarian  power,  for  right  and  liberty  which 
real  law  Is  obligated  to  protect.  You  meet 
w;th  hemispheric  solidarity  in  a  spirit  and  in 
an  atmosphere  of  prayer,  In  a  genuinely 
American  plea  to  God  for  His  blessing  en 
your  important  work  and  on  our  nations. 
All  this  A-ould  Indicate  that  the  law.  In  which 
you  are  so  Interested  and  which  we  honor 
today.  Is  something  holy.  It  should  be  holy 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  sacrosanct  In  this 
Nation  when  It  preserves  Its  relation  to  rea- 
son, when  it  has  regard  for  human  dignity, 
w\en  It  respects  the  importance  of  the  com- 
monweal, and  when  It  retains  Its  afflliaticn 
with  religion.  This  statement  I  would  like 
tf    elaborate 

I  say  that  the  sanctity  of  law  Is  condi- 
tioned by  Its  relation  to  sound  intelligence. 
In  this  connection  one  must  keep  in  mind 
three  facts  The  first  fact  is  that  law  must 
be  reasonable  In  th .  sense  that  it  must 
emerge  from  intelligence  and  not  from  senti- 
ment, whether  this  sentiment  be  good  or  bad. 
Sound  reason  Is  a  stable  foundaticn  lor  law 
and  for  the  government  of  which  It  Is  the 
voice.  Even  noble  sentiment  is  too  Instable 
and  untrustworthy  an  anchor  for  law  and 
government.  Base  passions  as  a  foundation 
for  lfgi?'.ation  profane  the  law  with  cfflclal 
e.xpressions  of  class  hatred,  race  prejudice, 
religious  bigotry,  and  party  Intolerance  and 
they  Jeopardize  the  stability  of  any  political 
society,  particularly  that  of  a  democracy. 

The  second  fact  essential  In  the  relation 
of  law  to  Intelligence  and  reason  is  that  any 
law  must  be  reasonably  possible  of  observance. 
C.vil  society  and  earthly  authorities  legislate 
for  men  and  not  for  angels:  they  legislate 
for  men  with  human  limitations  that  seem 
to  be  ineradicable  One  need  not  abandon 
the  hope  of  Individual  and  national  better- 
ment in  accepting  the  cnvlctlon  that  Utopias 
are  impossible  of  realization  and  the  convic- 
tion that  unreasonable  and  unintelligent 
laws,  Impossible  of  enforcement,  are  subver- 
sive of  all  law  and  social  order 

The  third  fact  essential  In  the  relation  of 
law  to  Intelligence  and  reason  is  that  reasc>n 
itself  is  most  likely  to  be  sound  when  it  Is 
reenforced  by  the  light  of  sound  religious 
faith  and  by  the  strength  of  religious  devo- 
tion There  Is  sound  Americanism,  sound 
political  philosophy,  and  sound  Jurisprudence 
behind  the  frequently  repeated  call  of  our 
President  for  a  revival  of  religious  faith  and 
Worship.  History  reveals  that  sound  reason  la 
never  so  completely  abdicated  as  when  the 
Almighty  Is  repudiated.  The  sovereignty  of 
reason  in  law  is  erased  when  the  sovereignty 
of  God  In  life  la  effaced  Fantastic  philoso- 
phies always  multiply  with  the  widening  of 
godletsness.  L;»ws  that  mock  reasfjn  increase 
With  the  development  of  Irreligion.  Men- 
acing and  Irrational  governmental  forms  al- 
ways attempt  first  to  blockade  the  boulevards 
of  communication  between  men  and  their 
Maker.  These  facts  Indicate  that  the  sanctity 
of  law  postulates  Its  Intimacy  with  sound 
reason  that  has  not  divorced  itself  from  eter- 
nal values. 

I  say  that  the  sanctity  of  law  depends  on 
preserving  the  relation  between  h.w.  In  all 
Its  phasci-,  and  the  holy  value  of  Individual 


human  nature  in  all  its  aspects.  Law.  na- 
tional or  International,  which  Ignores  distinc- 
tively human  dignity  and  destiny.  Individual 
and  social,  disgraces  itself  and  frustrates  Its 
purpose.  In  this  Nation  there  is  legal  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  but  only  the  law 
of  death  can  separate  the  soul  from  the  body 
of  man.  Law  Is  concerned  with  Individuals, 
composed  of  body  and  soul.  The  soul  is 
created  by  God  personally,  for  every  person, 
individually;  it  is  of  divine  origin,  made  to 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God;  it  has  an 
immortal  destiny  In  another  world.  This 
life  leads  to  another  future  life.  The  laws 
for  this  life  must  reverence  the  divine  origin 
and  endless  existence  of  man.  They  must  be 
evaluated  by  their  recognition  of  real  human 
d.gnity  and  by  their  power  to  advance  hu- 
manity to  its  really  human  destiny.  Law  is 
a  fiasco  when  It  Is  based  on  a  merely  ma- 
terialistic or  positivistic  concept  of  the  value 
and  destiny  of  the  individual  man.  Govern- 
ments which  articulate  such  laws  have  gone 
far  on  their  way  to  either  totalitarianism  or 
anarchy. 

Fcr  the  law  to  know  the  inestimable  worth 
and  eternal  destiny  of  each  individual  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  s!  x.  religion,  or  race,  Irund 
or  foe.  resources  of  human  thinking  may  te 
bufTicient,  but  the  incontrovertible  principles 
of  divme  revelation  are  challenging  and 
as.suring  It  is  well  to  know  that  God  has 
revealed  Himself  as  the  Creator  of  the  human 
soul:  that  on  this  soul,  which  makes  man 
human,  is  impressed  the  image  of  the  Creator; 
that  this  divme  touch  gives  to  every  Indi- 
viduel  sublime  dignity,  and  rights  which  are 
inaliei  able  and  beyond  the  power  of  human 
government  and  law;  that  God  Is  the  sov- 
ereign Lord  and  Judge  of  all  men,  both  sub- 
jects and  rulers.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
d:gnlty  and  destiny  of  Individual  persons  the 
law  IS  helped  to  retain  its  sanctity  by  main- 
taining its  contact  with  the  Almighty. 

I  say  that  the  sanctity  of  the  law  can  be 
preserved  only  by  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
commonweal.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 
Law  merely  for  the  sake  of  law  is  a  nuisance. 
Law  is  disastrous  and  hateful  when  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  strongly  intrenched  mi- 
norities, for  the  accumulation  and  perpetra- 
tion of  party  power,  for  the  security  of  a 
dictator.  By  such  laws.  Ignoring  the  com- 
monweal, the  sanctity  of  law  Is  profaned. 
By  such  laws,  the  security  of  democracy  is 
threatened.  Law  may  be  profaned  even  by 
a  wrong  concept  of  the  common  good  Law, 
liLe  that  of  the  absolutistic  state,  which  aims 
to  promote  national  power  and  a  common- 
weal in  which  all  citizens  do  not  share  is  a 
profanation  of  the  sanctity  of  law.  The 
commonweal,  which  all  law  must  advance. 
Is  a  common  good  to  which  all  will  con- 
tribute according  to  their  means,  from  which 
all  will  receive  according  to  their  needs,  and 
which  the  government  will  achieve  and  dis- 
tribute with  Justice  Law  deserving  of  a 
respect  as  holy  must  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced  on  such   principles. 

It  IS  not  difficult  for  law  to  become  Iro- 
If.ted  from  the  commonwal  when  lawmakers 
have  broken  faith  with  God.  It  Is  not  diffi- 
cult for  law  to  lose  sight  of  its  obligations 
to  some  or  many  people  when  the  Justice,  the 
equity,  and  charity  which  spring  from  reli- 
gion are  blurred  by  godlessness.  Law  has  a 
better  chance  to  remain  holy  when  legisla- 
tors and  the  legal  profession  accept  and  are 
guided  by  principles  from  which  godly  men 
cannot  escape.  They  are  safest  when  they 
acknowledge  that  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  more  than  a  phrase,  that  it  means  more 
than  a  natural  affinity  of  Uke-natured  human 
ir.dividutils,  that  It  means  more  than  son- 
ship  under  a  common  divine  Father  but  that 
It  means  also  high-level  kinship  of  human 
nature  with  humanity  everywhere  because 
this  humanity  met  with  divinity  In  the  per- 
son of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ. 
All  men  are  His  brothers  and  brothers  of  one 
another.     Law  and  lawmakers  are  safe.st  and 


sanest  when  they  knew  and  live  the  basic 
principle  of  Christian  discipline,  that  the 
love  and  service  of  God  Is  nullified  by  failure 
to  love  and  serve  neighbor,  by  failure  to 
advance  the  commonweal. 

I  say  that  the  sanctity  of  law  Is  preserved 
when  It  maintains  Its  relation  with  religion 
and  consecrated  conscience.  Human  law 
may  not  obstruct  the  sound  religious  life  of 
a  people  any  more  than  It  can  erase  the 
laws  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  God.  Law 
should  make  opportunities  for  worship  easy 
for  all  people  If  it  hopes  to  obtain  the  human 
cooperation  and  the  divine  assistance  which 
l.'>.w  needs.  And  law  needs  religious  support. 
It  needs  principles  and  sanctions  which  only 
religion  can  give.  It  needs  the  moral  con- 
science whicli  religion  promotes.  It  needs 
the  spiritual  organization  of  Interior  life, 
where  crime  begins,  which  human  law  can- 
not touch  and  which  religion  promotes.  It 
needs  that  Interior  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, of  hatred  of  perjury  and  Injustice, 
of  love  of  truth  and  Justice,  of  detestation 
of  sin.  of  hope  of  eternal  rewprd.  of  fear  of 
eternal  punishment  which  genuine  religion 
creates  and  preserves.  The  collapse  of  re- 
ligious life  in  so  many  millions  of  our  Amer- 
ican citizens  has  wiped  out  so  many  Internal 
and  conscientious  motives  for  correct  deport- 
ment and  has  thrown  such  a  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility on  civil  law  that  despite  our 
avalanclie  of  legislation  it  is  confronted  by  a 
task  well  nigh  Impossible  of  fulfillment. 
You  do  well  in  gathering  here  today  to  try 
U)  bring  to  law.  to  your  profession  and  to 
your  work,  the  God  lo  whom  this  Nation  Is 
dedicated  and  without  whose  providence 
the  Nation  cannot  endure 

The  law,  in  all  Its  pha.ses  will  remain  holy 
if  It  retains  Us  essential  relations  with  in- 
telligence, with  sacrosanct  human  person- 
ality, with  the  genuine  commonweal  and 
with  God  For  the  preservation  of  these  re- 
lations, and  for  all  of  you.  so  help  us  God. 
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Pay-As- You-Go  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  LTilTED  STATES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr,  President,  sug- 
gestions for  the  adoption  of  the  pay-as- 
you-go  method  of  Federal  income-tax 
collection  have  been  made  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  heartily 
favor  the  plan.  This  morning  I  read  a 
very  interesting  and  enlightening  edi- 
torial entitled  "Anybody  Lose  by  Ruml 
Plan?"  published  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Antbod*  Lose  by  Ruml  Plan? 
The  Ruml  plan  for  a  complete  one-Jump 
shift  to  a  pay-as-you-go  method  of  Federal 
income-tax  collection  is  so  simple  that  some 
people  fear  It  would  mean  a  large  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Government. 

That  is  not  so,  and  here  Is  why: 
Under  the  present  system  we  do  not  pay  as 
we  go 

TWENTT-SEVEN  MILLION   TAXPATTBa 

Federal  Income  taxpayers  are  always  a  year 
behind  in  their  paymenu.     Tliis  is  because. 
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IIJ^UITTB     UVTfl       Vllt:       J71-1  H^U      tll^Il 


July  1942  through  NoTember  1942): 

Aircraft  frames  and  engines 11,580 

Smelting    and    refining,    cleel    works 

and  rolling  mills _     1  466 


thln^.  our  present  coats  are  too  low  and  It 
may  prove  ncccs—ry  for  us  to  Increase  tliem 
In  order  to  preseve  the  quality  of  training 
and  to  continue  tu  attract  a  high  type  of 
trainee. 


initiated  by  the  Judges  who.  conscious  of 
their  human  limitations,  met  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  inroke  the  aid  of  the 
divine  sotxrce  of  wisdom  and  Justice  In  their 
deliberations.    The    unlqtie    term    "the   Red 


I  pay  that  the  sanctity  of  law  depends  on 
presening  the  relation  between  li.w.  in  all 
Its  phases-,  and  the  holy  value  of  Individual 


son  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ. 
All  men  are  His  brothers  and  brothers  of  one 
another.    Law  and  lawmakers  are  safest  and 
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Federal  Income  taxpayers  are  always  a  year 
behind  in  their  payments.    This  Is  because. 
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ever  since  the  adoption  In  1913  of  the  Income- 
ta.x  ani^rdn.ent  to  tho  Constitution  (amend- 
ment 16).  the  Treasury  Department's  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Furrau  has  been  billing  tax- 
payers this  year  for  Income  brought  in  last 
ytar 

It's  an  old  story  to  long-time  Income  tax- 
payers. As  long  as  t^ere  were  only  a  few  of 
them,  with  ta.x  rates  low  and  exemptions 
high,  it  made  little  dUTerence.  Now.  how- 
ever, tax  rates  are  high  and  probnbly  going 
higher,  exemptions  are  low  and  probably 
going  lower  and  an  estimated  27.000.000  per- 
sons are  going  to  be  stuck  for  income  taxes 
this  year 

Many  of  these  persons  will  not  have  saved 
the  money  to  pay  taxes  Ihl.s  year  on  Income 
earned  last  year  Many  others  wlU  be  hard 
put  to  It  to  scrape  up  the  money  All  of 
them — those  who  do  pay  and  those  who 
can't — will  go  on  performing  the  squlrrcl- 
In-a-revolvlng-cage  act.  never  getting  out  of 
debt  to  the  Government,  as  long  as  tlie  pres- 
ent system   is  kept 

SKIPPING    A    YEAR 

The  Ruml  plan  W(  uld  change  all  This  and 
In  one  simple  operation  It  would  put  all 
Federal  income-tux  payers  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
bu»L8  as  soon   as   it   went   Into  eJIect. 

Here  Is  how  it  would  work:  We  would  all 
pay  Income  taxes  as  u  ual  this  year;  but  we 
would  redefine  the  taxable  year  by  calling 
them  taxes  on  1943  Income.  Instead  of  taxes 
on  1942  Income  The  taxf^s  would  be  taken 
out  at  the  source  of  Income,  meaning  de- 
ducted from  pay  checks,  dividend  checks,  etc  , 
periodically  As  fast  as  one  made  the  money 
one's  Income   tax  on  it  would  be  paid  up 

In  the  ca.se  of  a  husinest^man  who  didn't 
know  how  much  he  was  going  to  make  this 
year,  he  would  file  a  tentative  return  on 
March  l.S.  on  the  basis  of  what  he  might 
reasonably  expect,  from  experience  and  busi- 
ness prospects,  to  make  this  year  He  would 
pay  as  he  w?nt  along  If  he  found  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  he  had  overguessed  or 
underguessed.  adjustments  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  would  be  made 

The  scheme  Is  similar  to  daylight  saving 
We  would  turn  the  Income-tax  clock  ahead 
1  year  and  go  on  paying  our  regular  taxes. 
Just  as  we've  turned  the  time-telUng  clock 
ahead  1  hour  for  the  duration  and  gone  on 
working  our   regular   days'   schedules. 

HOW    ABOtT    THE    SLUMP? 

The  Treasury  theoretically  would  lose  1 
year's  Income  taxes  per  taxpayer  by  this 
scheme — when  the  taxpayer  ded  Inheri- 
tance tax"fl.  however  would  make  up  fvir 
much  of  that  loss;  and  It  looks  as  If  death 
taxes  are  going  to  keep  mounting  apace  with 
other  taxes 

Another  offset  to  this  theoretical  loss  wou'd 
be  the  fact  that  tho  Government  wiu'.d  be 
much  surer  than  It  now  Is  of  getung  its 
money  from  many  a  taxpayer  Employment 
1?  at  a  peak  this  year,  because  of  the  war; 
will  most  likely  stay  so  for  the  duration. 
All  these  people  can  pay  their  Income  taxes 
now.  on  a  pay-as-yuu-go  basis. 

But  how  at»otJt  after  the  war?  As  soon  as 
the  war  ends,  it  Is  a  100-to-l  bet  that  war 
orders  are  going  to  be  canceled,  and  that 
there  Is  going  to  be  widespread  uncmplcy- 
ment.  at  least  for  a  time  If  the  war  workers 
are  then  In  debt  to  the  Government  for  taxes 
on  Income  earned  during  the  war  boom,  what 
chance  of  collecting  will  there  be  In  millions 
of  cases? 

The  most  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
do  will  t>e  to  grab  a  lot  of  personal  propjerty. 
sell  It  for  what  It  will  bring,  and  hound  these 
millions  of  people  for  Its  balances  due  for 
months  or  years  afterward  There  will  be 
an  Incalculable  amount  of  pcpuUir  resent- 
ment, premature  cashing  of  War  bonds,  and 
demands  for  some  Income-tax  revision  far 
more  radical  Uiau  tlic  Ruxul  plan. 


The  Ruml  plan  Is  not  radical  at  all  It  is 
a  plan  for  shifting  us  to  the  prudent,  safe, 
sure-fire  pay-as-you-go  sjrstem  of  collecting 
Income  taxes  under  which  we  should  have 
operated  from  the  sturt.  It  Is.  further,  mainly 
a  bookkeeping  operation,  from  which  all  of 
us  will  profit  and  the  Treasury  at  worst  will 
lose  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  It  will  lose 
if  we  stay  on  the  pay-next-year-or-when- 
they-Ciitch-you  basis 

Congress  .should  enact  the  Ruml  plan  be- 
fore next  March  15,  when  the  lirst  Install- 
ment under  the  present  system  becomes  due. 


First  Things  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE^3 
Monday.  January  18.  1913 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Walter  Lippmann  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washinf^ton  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 12.  1943. 

Tills  article  is  entitled  "First  Things 
First."  and  comments  upon  one  of  the 
very  serious  war  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted,  that  of  protection 
against  enemy  submarines.  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann"s  article  set^  forth  the  suggestion 
that  there  be  appwinted  a  "commander 
of  the  submarine  war."  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  that  suggestion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  many  per.sons 
entertain  the  thought  that  we  are  head- 
ing rapidly  tcward  final  victory — and 
without  much  doubt;  but  I  am  fearful, 
and  Mr.  Lippmann  is  also  among  those 
who  appear  to  be  apprehensive,  that  the 
war  will  be  delayed  and  the  los.'ses  much 
heavier  unless  we  find  a  way  to  reduce 
the  sinkings  by  submarines.  I  have  long 
thought  that  someone  should  be  charged 
with  the  re.sponsibility  of  directing  our 
antisubmarine  operations.  Nothing  in 
connection  with  this  war  seems  more  im- 
portant, at  least  to  me.  at  the  moment. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today    and  Tomorrow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

riRST  THINGS   nXST 

The  controversy  over  priorities  for  the  syn- 
thetic-rubber plant*  seems  iieaded  for  the 
White  House  Unless  the  answer  is  more  self- 
evident  than  It  now  seems  likely  to  be,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  to  reconvene  the  Baruch 
committee  and  ask  it  for  an  advisory  opinion.'' 

There  are.  It  seems  to  me.  good  reasons  for 
doing  this  The  controversy  has  arisen  be- 
cause much  the  sr.me  kind  of  mechanical 
equipment,  of  which  there  Is  a  short  supply. 
Is  needed  for  the  rubocr  plants,  for  the  high- 
octane  gas  plants  needed  for  combat  aviation, 
and  for  the  escort  vessels  which  the  Navy 
uses  to  fight  submarines 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  Navy  escort  pro- 
gram is  of  absolutely  first  importance  in  the 
year  1943  No  one  who  knows  a  little  of  the 
history  of  that  program  will  have  any  doubt 
th&t  come  what  may,  tho  construction  oi 


these   Indispensable   ships   must   not   be   In- 
terfered with  again  as  it  has  been  In  the  past. 

Nor  will  anyone  deny  that  high-octane  gas, 
which  Is  now  used  solely  for  aircraft  In  battle 
and  no  longer  for  training.  Is  of  equal  Im- 
portance. Our  military  prospects  for  1943 
In  all  theaters  of  war  are  ba.scd  first  of  all 
upon  the  conquest  of  the  air 

But  when  we  come  to  rubber,  though  no 
one  will  underestimate  Its  vital  importance, 
the  pi»-itlon  Is  not  so  absolutely  clear  as  it  is 
in  regard  to  the  escort  vessels  and  the  high 
octane  gas  It  Is  not  so  clear  because  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  we  have  reached 
the  limit  of  our  power  to  conserve  the  exist- 
ing supply  of  rubber. 

It  may  be  thnt  Mr.  Jeffers  has  done  all 
that  can  safely  be  done  to  make  the  exist- 
ing supply  last  a  few  montiis  longer- -the  few 
months  of  the  danger  period  which  would 
come  If  he  doesn  t  get  the  ab.solutely  highest 
priorities  for  his  whole  synthetic  program. 
All  that  the  ordinary  lay  observer  can  say 
Is  that  the  appearances  are  against  him  and 
that  the  civilians  do  not  seem  to  be  con- 
ser\lng  rubber  as  strictly  as  they  could.  A 
m..tter  of  this  sort  should  not,  however  be 
Judged  by  mere  impressions,  and  a  Judgment 
by  the  Baruch  committee  would,  th' re  fore, 
be  very  useful. 

It  wotild  be  useful  to  know  from  them 
whether  existing  tires  could  not  be  con- 
served_  still  more  if  througliout  the  Country 
pleasure  driving  were  prohibited  for  a  few 
months — cay  all  Sunday  driving  and  all  driv- 
ing after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  ex>-ept.  of 
course,  for  war  workers,  dcxrtors.  and  those 
specially  designated  as  doing  indispensable 
services.  It  would  be  useful  to  know 
whether  further  savings  could  not  be  had  by 
strict  rationing  of  tiri'S  for  commercial  ve- 
hicles, and  by  expedients  which  compelled 
them  to  get  along  with  poorer  quality  tires. 
Certainly  it  is  not  on  its  face  convincing  for 
Mr.  Jeflers  to  asstime  that  escort  vessels  and 
combat  aviation  must  be  cut  down  because 
no  further  measures  are  possible  to  conserve 
rubber.  If  that  contention  is  corrt-ct.  It 
should  be  supported  by  the  E;»ruch  rcmnut- 
tee.  And  if  it  is  not  supported  by  the  Baruch 
committee,  then  the  contention  should  not 
be  advanced 

This  controversy  gives  added  point  to  the 
argument  that  the  Navy  would  gain  much  by 
carrying  on  Its  war  against  the  submarine 
through  a  more  diftiuctlve  organization — 
through  some  kind  of  division  or  corps  within 
the  Navy  which  had  Its  own  known  leader 
and  responsible  advcx:ates.  There  Ls  no  more 
critical  phase  of  the  war  than  the  fight 
against  the  German  submarines.  In  the 
coming  months  It  Is  the  general  expectation 
that  the  .submarine  will  make  a  fierce  effort 
to  break  down  our  supply  lines  to  Africa  and 
it  is  no  secret  that  the  Navy's  eso>rt  vessels, 
en  which  It  relies  principally,  have  been 
delayed  because  other  things  have  been 
pujshed  ahead  of  them 

If  things  go  poorly  in  the  next  mouths. 
as  they  may.  and  the  highest  hopes  of  our 
offensive  are  disappointed  because  the  sh'p- 
ping  is  not  sufficient,  the  Navy  will  suffer 
for  it  And  one  of  the  reasons  It  will  suffer 
will  be  that  It  has  waged  the  war  apainst 
the  submarine  silently  and  anonymously, 
and  In  conseqtience  ha.«  not  hnd  the  kind  of 
support  It  needed  when  Its  program  came 
Into  conflict  with  other  programs  The  time 
has  come  when  the  Navy  oueht  to  become  as 
aggressive  publicly  for  Its  rights  and  It.s  nr  ds 
In  fighting  the  submarine  as  the  .Mr  Corps 
is  in  fighting  for  its  planes  and  Its  high  oc- 
Une  gas  This  Is  not  Ukely  to  happen  until 
somebody,  as  clearly  identified  in  the  public 
mind  as  any  of  our  other  commanders  as 
ELsenhower.  MacArtlmr,  Halsey,  Nlmltz.  Ar- 
nold, Spaata — ^is  made  the  commander  of  the 
bubmuriae  war. 


How  many  people  In  the  United  States 
today  know  anything  about  Vice  Admiral  Ed- 
wards, or  have  any  notion  of  his  tremendous 
burdens? 


Successful  Small  Plant  Pooling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOU-E  OF  RFPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  mo."<t  serious  problems  confronting 
the  country  and  the  Congress  is  the  situ- 
ation that  presents  itself  to  our  small 
businessmen.  Its  solution,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  offers  many  difficulties.  Inaction 
will  not  solve,  but  only  increase,  the  situ- 
ation that  exists.  One  of  the  ways  to 
lessen  the  efTects  of  the  war  upon  this 
group  of  businessmen  is  to  place  az  many 
of  them  as  is  possible  in  a  position  where 
they  can  compete  with  large  corporations 
in  obtaining  war  contracts.  I  think  most 
persons  would  support  our  Government 
if  a  rea.sonable  higher  price  was  paid  to 
them  for  the  production  of  weapons  or 
materials  of  war— if  it  is  not  too  high — 
than  is  paid  to  larger  corporations,  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  the  production  or 
operating  costs  of  smaller  units  is  and 
mu.st  be  higher  than  larger  units.  Too 
high  a  cost  of  production,  so  I  am  in- 
formed, in  individual  units  of  smaller 
companies  or  firms  is  the  difficulty. 

To  help  meet  this  problem  and  diffi- 
culty, the  small  businessman  and  local 
government  and  oiganizations  of  busi- 
nessmen, as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  cooperate. 

Recently  I  read  an  interesting  article 
appearing  in  a  magazine,  and  written  by 
Fiank  J.  Taylor,  Bringing  Small  Shops 
Into  War  Production,  showing  what  has 
been  accomplished  to  date  in  California 
through  a  production  pool  to  handle  war 
contracts,  and  .he  prominent  part  played 
by  the  son  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend  from  California  I  Mr.  TolanI 
in  the  success  in  California  of  small 
concerns  in  the  forming  of  pools,  result- 
ing in  the  reduction  of  high  operating 
cost?,  so  that  as  a  pool  they  were  able  to 
compete  and  obtain  war  contracts.  The 
importance  of  this  is  apparent. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  on  this 
important  subject  in  the  Record  and  in- 
cluding therein  the  articles  mentioned, 
as  well  as  that  pertinent  portion  of  the 
letter  received  from  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Tol.^nI.  becau.se  they 
might  present  a  thought  or  an  idea  to 
.seme  of  the  small  busines-smen  of  other 
sections  of  the  country  that  they  can 
devf^lop  and  utilize  to  their  advantage. 
If  the  small  basinessmen  of  California 
and  of  Iowa,  which  State  is  also  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  articles  included  in 
my  remark.^,  can  pool  their  activities  and 
interests  and  successfully  compete  for 
war  contracts,  it  seems  to  me  that  small 
concerns  or  firms  of  other  sections  of  the 
country  can  do  the  same  thing. 


While  this  might  not  constitute  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem  of  what  is 
termed  "small  businesses,"  nevertheless, 
if  developed  as  extensively  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
extent  that  pools  are  formed  and  succeed 
in  securing  contracts,  the  present  plight 
of  the  small  business  group  will  be  im- 
proved upon. 

As  a  result  of  reading  that  article.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Tolan],  seeking  further 
information  as  to  the  means  employed  by 
his  son  In  forming  of  pools  in  California. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  an  interesting 
article  wi'itten  by  his  son.  John  H. 
Tolan.  Jr.: 

[From   California   of    September    19421 

SVCCESSrUL  SMALL   PLANT    POOLING 

(By  John  H.  Tolan.  Jr  ,  War  Production  Board 
Pooling  Specialist) 
Tlirough  small  plant  consolidation,  some 
16  manufacturing  groups  m  California  have 
discovered  that  they  are  wanted  In  Uncle 
Sams  war  production  program.  Tliey  have 
acquired  most  of  the  earmarks  of  large  cor- 
porations. Thev  are  able  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  Cahfornlas  largest  production 
plants  They  offer  to  procurement  officers 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Maritime  CommLssion 
short  delivery  dates,  precision  performance, 
and  quick-acting,  responsible  management. 
Today  .small  west  coast  plants  no  longer 
bid  against  national  competition.  It  is  fu- 
tile for  war  agencies  to  place  orders  with  the 
larger  corporations  when  short  deliveries  are 
required.  War  Production  Board  Chairman 
Nelson  has  a  new  stop  ordjr  on  plant  con- 
fatiuciion.  Now  it  L>=  plainly  up  to  the  small 
manufacturer  in  California  to  sell  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  his  readily  available 
production. 

■Pocling."  "mother  hen."  and  "facilitifs 
groups  "  were  suggested  to  the  little  business- 
men over  a  year  ago  as  a  tailor-made  cure  for 
their  troubles.  There  were  real  reasons,  it 
was  urged,  why  30  large  corporations  had  been 
awarded  67  percent  of  all  the  Army  and  Navy 
orders.  Following  the  good  old  American 
slogan.  "E  plur^bus  unum.'  many  unsuccess- 
ful war  production  associations  were  formed 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  usually  gave 
the  aimed  services  a  new  reason  for  dealing 
with  the  big  fellow. 

Obtaining  legal  clearance  for  collusive  bid- 
ding under  the  Sherman  A.nti-Trust  Act.  and 
haphazardly  associating  a  number  of  small 
plants  met  with  failure,  in  mo.-t  cases,  be- 
cause the  member  plants  forgot  that  ulti- 
mately they  would  have  to  sell  under  terms 
imposed  by  the  Army,  N-ivy,  and  Maritime 
Commi.sslon.  They  would  have  to  sell  their 
ability  Uj  perform  satlslactory  manufactur- 
ing operations  on  specilic  Jobs.  Too  great  an 
emphasis  was  placed  on  what  the  plants 
wanted  to  do,  and  too  little  emphasis  on 
Vvhat  the  armed  services  needed  to  get  done. 
In  California  our  pocils  had  anticipated 
that  procurement  cfTictrs  were  going  to  meet 
them  only  about  halfway,  and  that  if  any  one 
cf  a  number  of  objections  Ui  dealing  with 
con.^clidattd  plants  could  be  maintained, 
their  efforts  to  get  an  order  would  be  fruit- 
less In  anticipating  thci-e  objections,  they 
clcse'.y  studied  Gcvernmer.t  procurement  re- 
quirements in  negotiating  contracts.  They 
knew  In  advance  where  the  buyer  could  yield 
and  where  he  was  bound  not  to  act  by  lnfl?x- 
ible  military  directives 

Associations  were  formed  with  particular 
military  needs  in  mind.  Programs  were  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  items  necessary  for 
the  outfitting  of  troops,  the  construction  of 
ships,  the  manufacture  of  gun  and  airplane 
parts.  Landing  such  a  contract  would  in- 
sure high  priority  assistance  and  repeat  or- 


ders. The  heaviest  congreFslonnl  appropria- 
tions were  earmarked  for  the  supply  of  these 
items  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Metal  and  wcx-d- 
working  tool  lists  were  assembled  to  show 
clearly  the  balanced  manufacturing  facilities 
and  Idle  capacity. 

By  August  1,  1942.  pooling  operations  in 
northern  Califoinia  had  resulted  in  almost 
complete  acceptance.  We  found  a  new  ap- 
preciation by  certain  procurement  olBcers 
tliat  m  order  to  get  some  Jobs  done  expedi- 
tiously, organized  groups  of  small  shops  had 
become  the  only  answer. 

"If  you  are  a  small  plant  with  only  limited 
capacity  we  will  try  to  help  you  along. "  they 
said.  "But  we  will  never  have  available  sal- 
uried  in.spectors  who  can  afford  to  stand  by 
In  a  plant  filling  a  >5.000  order.  In  spread- 
ing w.)-k  we  preler  to  deal  with  pools." 

Pooling  m  northern  California  would  never 
have  been  sucresslul  If  It  had  not  b?en  for 
the  helpfulness  and  encouragement  given 
these  small  plants  by  the  procurement  staffs 
of  the  United  States  Army,  particularly  the 
Army  Engineers,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Quartermaster  Corps  at  Oakland 
and  at  Philadelphia.  On  July  1.  1942.  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  intnxluced  its  newly 
perfected  type  C  contrac,  and  this  contract 
already  has  been  signed  with  five  approved 
pools. 

When  the  pool  engineer-manager  found 
himself  before  the  right  procurement  officfr, 
at  the  right  time,  and  Inquiring  about  the 
right  item,  almost  invariably  tlie  conversa- 
tif  n  followed  the  hypothetical  pattern  shown 
below.  Many  hungry  California  shops  todr.y 
remain  in  business  because  they  Joined  with 
ethers  to  work  out  these  answers. 

Pkocl-rement  Officer.  My  e.vperlence  is 
that  when  you  little  fellows  get  t  igether  no 
one  Is  responsible.  You  can't  make  up  your 
mind  who  is  going  to  act  and  when.  If  I 
give  you  this  contract,  who's  going  to  be  the 
boss,  and  to  whom  can  I  look  lor  per- 
formance? 

Pool  Manager  Before  I  came  here  we  had 
already  decided  which  plants  were  going  to 
do  this  Job.  As  many  of  our  mem.bers  as 
possible  submitted  figures  on  each  operation. 
Those  With  the  lowest  bids  submitted  to  our 
board  of  directors  will  do  this  Job.  Partici- 
pating shops  have  named  a  production  com- 
mittee. Thcv  will  in  turn  select  a  produc- 
tion chief.  "You  will  deal  with  the  produc- 
tion chief,  and  the  shops  have  agreed  to 
accept  his  decisions,  and  can  appeal  only  to 
the  production  committee  if  they  don't  like 
his  orders.  In  other  words,  you  are  only 
going  to  deal  v.ith  the  actual  shops  that  are 
participating  on  this  Job— not  the  entire  pool 
me-nbership. 

Proctrement  OrricER.  Well,  if  It  Is  as  sim- 
ple as  that,  why  do  you  have  the  repuutioii 
of  fighting  among  yourselves? 

Pool  Manager.  Repulalion.  or  no  reputa- 
tion, pools  are  working  Potential  Iniernal 
bickering  is  alv.ays  cited  as  the  chief  stum- 
bling block  for  "successful  consolidation  C)f 
small  bu.'iness.  In  actual  practice  our  board 
of  directors  can  make  a  quicker  decLsion  than 
a  IcrKC  company  can  give  you  a  decision  out 
of  New  York  or  Chicago,  because  we  know 
IccKl  ccnditicns.  We  are  normally  ccmpetl- 
tcrs,  but  the  war  effort  Is  bigger  than  cur 
pafct  busine-ss  history.  Majority  rules.  We  U 
give  vou  action 

Procurement  Officer  I  dent  see  how  your 
members  will  be  able  to  finance  this  Job. 
Most  of  them  arc  doing  business  in  their  own 
name  or  as  partnerships.  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  regulations  for  defense 
leans  require  that  the  borrower  be  a  corpora- 
tion. 

Pool  Manager.  We  have  formed  a  non- 
profit corporation  under  the  State  law.  We 
have  the  power  to  borrow  in  the  pK»cl  nsme 
and  will  arrange  with  the  biink  to  finance  tha 
Individual  firms. 
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Procittjment  OmcTH  Bvit  your  corpora- 
tion hR8  no  assets,  and  It  .eays  In  the  articles 
that  the  mf-mbers  are  not  liable  In  any  way 
for  the  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  corporation. 
How  can  you  borrow  without  assets? 

Pool  Manages  We  have  arranged  with  our 
loral  bank  to  accept  from  the  plants  ptirttci- 
patin(»  on  this  Job  a  ratable  guaranty  fir 
their  share  of  the  contract  On  the  basis  of 
that  guaranty  the  bank  will  participate  with 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  or 
obtain  an  Injured  loan  through  the  Fideral 
Re."^rve  to  purchase  materials  and  provide 
working  capital 

PnocLTUiMENT  Ofjiceh  Supposc  the  tool 
and  die  shop  owner  dies  lns<ilvent,  bofore 
he  tools  you  up  for  thts  Job  We  are  not  re- 
qulrlnj?  a  performance  bond,  but  who  U  going 
to  make  (?ood  to  the  ptioP 

Pool  Manages  The  tool  and  die  shop  will 
hold  a  subcontract  fr-m  the  pool  for  his  share. 
We  Will  obtain  a  performance  bond  or  other 
surety  that  he  will  perform.  If  he  dies,  or  Is 
unable  to  meet  schedule,  we  will  take  the  Job 
elsewhere  and  po  acamst  him  for  the  differ- 
ence In  price  on  his  bond 

Procttremevt  Okfu  er  This  is  a  cost-plus 
Job  We  require  rather  rl8;id  accounting:;  pro- 
cedures, and  If  the  pool  can't  get  reliable 
costs  from  the  memljers.  you  may  lose  all  your 
profits 

Pool  Manager  For  cost-plus  Jobs  we  have 
floured  In  our  price  the  cost  of  employing  a 
local  qualified  accountant  to  acquaint  all  the 
participating  members  with  the  require- 
ments     Our  systems  will  be  unllorm 

P«ocuR«MFNT  OmcER.  Suppose  my  com- 
manding officer  demands  a  performance 
bond.  There  Isn't  a  firm  In  this  lis-  ol  shops 
with  a  bonding  capacity  to  handle  the  en- 
tire bond.  Can  you  supply"  a  performance 
bond? 

Pool  Manacfr.  While  there  has  been  only 
one  Instance  where  such  a  bond  was  Issued 
to  date,  we  have  dl^ciissed  prrtormance 
bonds  In  the  name  of  the  pool  with  several 
local  companies  A  bond  has  been  Is-sued 
to  a  pool  under  the  following  conditions;  If 
the  bond  required  la  f  100,000  and  live  plants 
are  equally  Involved  In  the  Job.  each  plant 
executes  an  Indemnity  agreement  with  the 
bunding  company  for  t20.000.  He  will  be 
liable  for  default  up  to  $20,000  whether  the 
default  Is  due  to  his  failure  or  that  cf  any 
other  member.  But.  by  this  arrangei^ient, 
he  doe«  not  get  Involved  In  the  Job  for  any 
more  than  his  share 

Procuriment  Omen.  This  all  seems  ter- 
ribly complicated.  One  of  the  flrn^a  you 
suggest  will  take  about  40  percent  of  this 
Job.  Why  can  t  we  award  the  contract  to 
him  and  deal  with  him  instead  of  the  pool? 

Pool  M.4naccb.  We  worked  up  tlie  contr.ict 
»s  a  Joint  efft)rt.  No  one  can  perform  with- 
out the  help  of  the  other  shops.  However. 
we  are  not  frozen  to  any  procedure;  and  If 
your  branch  of  the  service  wants  to  deai 
.  with  one  of  the  plants,  we  are  ready  to  co- 
operate with  you  and  give  you  the  kind  of 
program  that  is  satisfactory  to  you  We  are 
saving  you  time  and  the  Government 
money.  You  only  have  to  deal  with  one 
person  to  reach  15  to  25  shops  A  lead  firm 
Will  take  a  profit  above  the  subcontractors. 
Our  nonprofit  set-up  cuts  this  added  cost  of 
subcontracting  and  our  member  plants  are 
not  squeezed  on  the  profit  they  earn  by  doing 
the  Job. 

PF.octniEME>»T  Omcsa  I  would  rather  deal 
With  a  lar^e  corporat'on  because  some  of  ovir 
8i5eciQcation»  and  plans  are  not  definite. 
Si^ime  Jobs  need  engineering  and  development 
work. 

Pool  Mvnager  We  are  all  paying  initiation 
fees  and  monthly  dues  to  bear  the  cost  of 
selling  our  lacillties  to  the  Government  II 
part  of  that  cost  U  engineering  and  develop- 
ment work,  we  can  hire  It  done  cut  of  the 
pool  trea-sury  In  8<'veral  caj.es  we  have  called 
uptn  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  city 
and  county  to  help  us  get  Government  con- 
tracts into  our  city.    That  help  has  already 


sent  engineers  and  technical  men  twice  to 
arsenals  In  the  East. 

PRoctTREMFNT  OmcEH  All  your  members 
Will  attempt  to  go  on  the  market  tor  the 
scarce  materials  Involved  In  this  Job.  There 
aren't  going  to  be  carload  shipments,  and 
they  11  never  get  delivery  In  let-s  than  car- 
load   lots 

Pool  Manageb.  We  can  and  do  pool  our 
purchases.  We  have  ether  contracts  in  our 
proup,  and  If  the  priority  Is  the  same,  we  may 
buy  at  the   same  time  for  both  Jobs 

HROcunEMENT  OFFICER  What  about  labor 
suyply?  I  hear  that  you  have  lost  most  of 
ycur  men  to  the  shipyards 

Pool  M.^nacfr  We  are  training  our  shop 
people  for  this  Job  and  they  are  donating 
their  Ume.  We  are  converting  their  skills  to 
wartime  manufacturing;  Seme  of  our  mem- 
btrs  not  involved  on  ths  Job  are  loaning  men 
to  their  neighbors  to  t;et  this  work  out.  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will  be  returned  to 
their  home  plants  when  the  Job  Is  flnlshfd. 

Those  wh  >  are  closest  to  the  picture  wiuld 
certainly  disapprove  any  unrestrained  state- 
ment that  po<jling  Is  a  cure-all  for  Idle  plant 

Contract  status  of  approved  faciltttes  groups 

held  in 


capacity  In  Callfornta  It  is  •  sotmd  and 
proven  method  to  do  a  better  selling  Job 
with  the  Government,  and  It  provide  a  new 
auxiliary  technique  In  bidding  for  a  negoti- 
ated contract.  Individual  smal!  plants  have 
let  thousands  of  Jobs  go  by  beciU-^e  they  have 
had  trouble  In  the  past  showing  adequate 
manpower  .nd  available  facilities  to  under- 
take a  hiavy  production  schedule 

Chairman  Donald  Ntlson.  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  In  August  appointed  Lou  Hol- 
land, rf  Kansas  City,  as  his  deputy  In  charge 
cf  the  Smaller  War  Plan's  Corporation  Mr. 
Holland  was  the  first  successful  pool  operator 
In  the  country 

The  Pacific  coa5t  Is  an  area  short  of  pro- 
duction tools  Remaining  Idle  cnpaclty  Is 
scattered  In  rallioad  sliops,  oil  fields,  miner, 
and  small  owns.  Administratively  the  Gov- 
ernment can  never  lead  these  plants  Irxll- 
vldually  by  the  hand  and  Into  war  work. 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  handle  their 
capacity  coc.peratlvely  and  C'llectlvely 

An  approved  war-production  association,  or 
pool,  cm  be  hal  by  any  group  of  plants  that 
can  show  production  capacity 

tn  northern  California,  Aug.  7. 1942— Contracts 
pool  name 


No. 


3 

4 

6 

t 

H 

U 

10 

11 
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i.i 

M 

l.s 
le 


Name  of  aasoclation 


>-an  Josf  Manu('K-tur»Ts.  Inc 

.^an  t  r:in(i.M-i)  lufriiM'  Wnrk^.  Inc 

Ocffii.s*'  .MiiriMfffctiirm^.'  I'lx.j.  Inc 

Koni  County  War  ln<lii?trics.  Inc 

Vul>s-SnltiT  IH-Itn*'  \\(.rk.i.  luc '". 

{^tocktim  fiMjrluialitl  Manulaeturers,  Inc 
t-'an  f  raiici.<c()  CJiirinrnt  MHnufacturcrs,  Inc. 
M<tntt'r»'y  Hay  ln>liislri<<,  Ii>c. 

Y<il'>--Milann  In'liiylnes.  liir 

<"»ritial  (  alilcrnia  War  ln'ln>iru's,  Inc  ""I! 

Oaltliui'l  \\  liT  ln'lii.<;Uicii   Inc .[ 

>'an  1  ranrbci)  Wmxl  and  Motal  Workers.." 

.^^Ml<  uiii<l  \\  ar  <'i>nlrii(i('rv,  Inc 

I'liiiii.^iila  War  I'rohict.s.  Inc 

f^scTBtin^n'.o  War  ln'!ii.siri«"«.  Inc...  .'.."'.'..'. 
Lotli  Lnittxl  Mamjluctiirirs  Corporation, .11 


Total. 
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11.  11.<J 
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rending. 


rrime  ctiU- 
tracts 


D 


0) 


0- 


Subcon- 
tracts 


24 


13 


'luiiil  I  <xi;  cnnlract.H 

1 1  tsl  j  (...Is  H  itli  contract!! 

J  .".iifijateil  value  olci/ntrarts.. 


.■<7 
It 
$22,0U0,UUU 


'  .N..  i>rcM  nt  (ILstres*  in  group,  nifficknt  sutx-outracts  held  by  IndivlJuaJ  menibera. 
T  he  total  nunilier  ol  planls  lnvolve.1  ig  71A.    1  otal  nunhw  of  einplov<>«>«   7  331 

.a".:;' un";;r,r",:wn  .".'uiirc^^Vpiiimrinr^V;''*"'''"'  "''■' '"  '^^'■"''•'"'^^'  "=^"'""'''  '^'"^  ^>-  '"<^'^-'^">'  ^'^-^^ 

ship  a^.U.'r/se'tl^-J^""'''*'''''*''  '""  '^'*'  '""*='■  "'  ^"°^  ""^  '""^  r*quircu,ents    from  blankets  and  uniform,  to 

PEOPrcTios  Divi.siox,  WAn  rHortmoN  Roarp, 

l^a  Slurkil  Sfrrtt  Nin  t'raneucn.  ialif. 

In  the  small-contracts  branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  fast-talking  Lcmbardl 
tackled  Army,  Na\7.  and  civilian  procure- 
ment officers.  All  had  the  same  answer. 
"Tour  plants  are  too  little  "  But  one  War 
Production  Board  engineer  said.  "You'd  better 
see  "loian   " 

"Whos  Tolan?" 

"He's  a  young  fellow  who  was  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia from  Washington  to  help  the  little 
fellows  out" 

Lombardl    repeated    Lodis    story    to    Jack 

Tolan. 

"You  ought  to  have  a  production  pcol  to 
handle  war  contracts.  "  advised  Tolan. 

•'What's  a  pool?  '  asked  Lombardl. 

"A  number  of  plants  that  consolidate  their 
facilities  under  Government  sponsorship. 
S  ch  a  pool  is  able  to  meet  the  heavy  pro- 
ductljn  schedules  demanded  by  even  the 
smallest  Government  contracts  today." 

"How  about  your  coming  over  to  help  us?" 
Lombardl  asked 

lolan  agreed.  Lombardl  called  a  meeting. 
Every  employe*  In  Lodi  attended.  Tolan  ex- 
plained why  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  large 
buyers  like  shipyards  and  aircraft  factories. 
Insist  that  their  contracts  be  fulfilled  by  mass 
production.  They  lack  ln.-pectors  to  check 
production  on  smaller  orders,  and  the  goods 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  the  article 
hcreinlx^foie  mentioned,  and  written  by 
Frank  J.  Taylor: 

I  From  the  Readers  Dlge*t  of  January  1943) 

BRINGING    SMALL    SHOPS    INTO    WAR    PRODUCTION 

(Condensed  from  Forbes) 
(By  Frank  J    Taylor) 

When  the  war  began  to  pinch  the  Cali- 
fornia town  of  Lodl  (population  11  079)  early 
laot  spring,  Henry  Lombardl  took  stock  of 
h's  business.  His  auto  truck  agency  had  no 
trucks  to  sell.  His  repalr-.'^hop  mechanics 
had  been  lured  away  by  higher  wages  in  the 
shipyards  Other  shops  in  town  were  In 
the  fame  plight.  Almcst  a  thousand  good 
craftsmen  had  been  drained  out  of  Lodl.  leav- 
ing the  community  anemic  and  depressed 
Scores  of  homes  were  empty,  families  gone 

The  town  s  best  machine  shop,  with  as  fine 
an  assortment  of  machine  tools  as  any  small 
manufacturer  could  ask,  was  Idle  because  its 
workers,  and  liniUly  lis  owner,  had  gone  to 
war  planus  in  the  big  cities  Without  much 
effort  Lombardl  persuaded  the  owner  to  sign 
an  option  to  sell  the  shop. 

"Lodl  can  do  something  to  help  win  the 
war,'  he  told  his  neighbors.  "I  m  going  to 
San  Francisco  and  get  a  war  contract." 


m  ut  be  on  time  or  the  war  machine  will 
be  thrown  cut  of  gear.  A  $10,000  minimum 
for  war  contracts  Is  required  by  the  Walsh- 
llealey  Act. 

That  evening  16  businessmen,  including 
the  owners  of  the  town's  garages,  planing 
mill,  awning  store,  and  machine  shops, 
formed  Lodl  United  Manufacturers.  Inc.,  a 
pool.  Into  Its  treasury  each  member  put 
J300.  and  the  local  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
America  premised  them  $10,000  credit  for 
wages  and  materials.  Now  when  Lombardl 
rushed  back  to  San  Francisco  the  Army  and 
Navy  buyers,  instead  of  saying,  "You're  too 
»mall,"  banded  him  specifications  upon  which 
to  bid.  Tlie  pool's  first  order  was  for  25.000 
carpenters",  diaftamen's.  and  machinists'  tool 
chests  for  Army  engineers. 

The  work  was  divided  among  the  coopera- 
tlves  members  best  qualified  to  handle  It. 
and  70  Lcdl  men  and  women  went  Into  war 
production.  While  they  worked.  Lombardl. 
the  bird  dog  of  the  pool,  went  once  more 
to  San  Francisco  and  talked  up  Lodl's  fa- 
cilities. This  time  he  landed  a  ocntract  for 
canvas  water  bags  for  Army  trucks.  Mary 
Putnam's  little  awning  store  had  eight  id!e 
sewing  machines.  The  staves  for  the  bags 
were  a  Job  for  the  Enterprise  Planing  Mill. 
Hooks  and  fasteners  were  right  up  the  alley 
of  the  Lcdl  Precision  Manufacturing  Co 
With  Henry  Lombardl  selling  the  town.  It 
seemed  there  wai  much  that  Lcdl  could  do 
to  help  win  the  war. 

Affable  young  Jack  Tolan.  who  solved  Lodl's 
war  problem,  has  done  the  same  for  16  other 
ccmmunlt  es  lu  central  California.  He  Is 
the  son  of  Congressman  John  Tolan.  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee  which  is  study- 
ing wartime  labor  migration.  Young  Tolan. 
while  secretary  of  the  investigating  commit- 
tee, discovered  that  workers  In  town  after 
town  in  the  rural  iiiddle  West  bad  aban- 
doned their  homes  to  crowd  into  defense 
plant  centers.  Back  In  Washington  early  this 
year.  Jack  Tolan  learned  that  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  had  successfully  organized 
p<^>ol8  in  medium-sized  cities  but  had  not  yet 
scratched  the  small  towns. 

"If  you'd  organize  the  little  towns,  you 
wouldn't  have  to  build  so  many  defense 
plants  and  small-town  workers  could  get  into 
the  war  ellort  w.thout  leaving  their  bomee." 
Insisted  Tclan. 

"If  you  know  so  much  about  It.  why  don't 
you  go  out  and  do  it?"  barked  a  War  Pro- 
duction Board  official. 

"I  will,  if  you'll  let  me  go  to  California 
where  I  know  the  towns."  replied  Tolan. 

Arriving  In  the  San  Francisco  War  Pro- 
duction Board  offices  on  January  7,  Tolan  was 
told  to  go  ahead  War  Production  Board  en- 
gineers were  Instructed  to  divert  to  Tolan 
"any  plant  too  little  to  handle  a  contract 
alone  " 

The  Lcxll  production  pool  is  the  smallest 
Tolan  has  organized.  He  calls  It  his  "pud- 
dle "  His  first  pool  was  In  Stockton,  a  manu- 
facturir^  city  with  54,000  population.  Sev- 
eral plants  there  were  already  doing  war 
work.  Others,  with  excellent  equipment, 
were  unable  to  get  contracts  and  faced  com- 
plete shut-down  as  priorities  shut  olT  sup- 
plies for  civilian  manufacture.  Their  skilled 
craftsmen  looked  toward  the  shipyards. 

Toland  had  the  answer.  It  was  Stockton 
Coordinated  Manufacturers.  Inc.  a  pool 
authorized  to  make  bids,  purchase  materials. 
and  divide  work  among  it^  members,  who 
pet  the  profits  The  pool  has  20  members, 
employing  580  craftsmen.  Its  shops,  some 
cf  them  working  three  shifts,  now  turn  cut 
Incendiary  bomb  components,  wooden  truck 
bodies,  sections  of  tank  and  landing  ships, 
winches 

In  4  towns  on  Monterey  Bay  2.000  homes 
were  empty  and  bundieds  of  valuable  ma- 
chines in  shops  were  idle.  Toland  met  65 
small  employers  with  shops  in  Santa  Cruz. 
Monterey.  Salinas,  and  Watsonville.  and 
organized  the  Monterey  Bay  Indiistries.  Inc. 


Before  long  the  32  partners  who  Joined  the 
pool  had  550  men  working  on  sections  of 
landing  l>arge8  and  Invasion  txsats.  on  water- 
tight submarine  doors,  and  pontoons  for  the 
Army. 

Nearly  every  shop  brought  into  war  pro- 
duction by  a  pool  otherwise  faced  shut-down 
for  lack  of  materials.  In  Fresno — hard  hit  as 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  drained  their 
skilled  workmen  from  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops — Central  California  War  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  soon  had  338  men  back  at  their 
machines  in  25  small  plants.  In  Bakersfleld 
a  pool  of  shops  that  once  serviced  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  oil  fields  is  tooled  up  to  make 
gun  barrels  and  barge  sections.  The  San 
Jose  pool  landed  two  Army  contracts  for  gun 
carriages. 

Tolan 's  17  pools  have  lanued  contracts 
aggregating  $24,000,000.  This  figure  repre- 
sents less  than  half  the  total  work  handled 
by  pcol  members  because  many  of  them, 
proving  what  their  little  shops  can  do.  have 
now  been  given  primary  contracts  and  are 
even  subcont.  acting  work  to  ether  small 
firms.  All  Jobs  are  taken  on  a  partnership 
basis  A  pool  bids  for  the  Job.  buys  the  ma- 
terial, guarantees  on-time  delivery.  Each 
employer  undertakes  as  much  of  the  contract 
as  he  can  handle  and  shares  proportionately 
In  the  earnings. 

Now,  t)ecause  of  his  outstanding  work. 
Tolan  is  War  Production  Board  contract  spe- 
cialist for  six  Western  States.  Enthusiastic 
over  the  possibilities  of  mobilizing  small- 
t..wn  production,  the  Small  Plants  Division 
of  the  War  Production  Board  is  organizing 
"the  sticks"  all  over  the  country.  Already 
there  are  99  pools  In  operation,  with  more 
than  2,100  members,  producing  materials  to 
win  the  war. 

"We  re  getting  deliveries  from  these  pools 
in  n.ontha'  less  time  than  it  would  take  to 
turn  out  small  orders  in  overloaded  large 
plants,"  declared  Tolan.  "For  Instance,  one 
of  our  garment  makers'  pools  Just  delivered 
mattress  covers  4  months  ahead  of  schedule, 
and  Is  now  starting  on  nurses'  uniforms. 
There  are  700.000  machine  tools  scattered 
ever  the  country  In  small  shops,  and  skilled 
men  who  know  what  each  tool  will  do.  In 
putting  a  few  thoiisacd  of  them  back  to  work 
we've  Just  scratched  the  surface." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  letter  to  me.  dated 
January  7,  1943.  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Tolan]  said,  in  part: 

CONGKESS  or  TH«  UNITED  STATES, 

HoxTSE  or  REP«ESEKTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.  C  January  7.  1943. 
Hon    John  W.  McCormack. 

House  Majority  Leader,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  John  :  •  •  •  The  idea  of  pooling 
was  first  developed  at  one  of  our  committee 
hearings  about  2  years  ago  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mr.  Holland,  presently  head  of  the  Small 
Plants  Corporation  In  Washington,  testified 
at  that  time  tjefore  our  committee  concerning 
a  pooling  of  17  small  plants  in  Iowa,  by  which 
they  were  able  to  get  Government  contracts. 
Singly  and  alone,  they  were  not  able  to  do 
so.  Jack  was  my  secretary  at  that  time 
and  became  intrigued  with  the  idea,  got 
himself  a  position  with  the  War  Production 
Board  and  is  presently  in  that  office  in  San 
Francisco   and    has    accomplished    25   pools 

0  small  industries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  under 
which  the  pools  have  obtained  about 
$24,000,000  In  war  contracts. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Jack,  which  explains  the  pooling  Idea 
in  detail.  He  visits  different  regions  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  helps  the  small  industries 
to  get  together  and  Incorporate.  I  spoke  to 
Donald  Nelson  about  the  matter  and  he  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  It  Is  one  of  the  fineist  things 
in  the  country  to  save  the  small  industries. 

1  do  not  think  the  idea  has  caught  en  as  yet 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  my  personal 
opinion  U  that  It  should  be  developed  at^ 


once,  for  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  small 
businesses  and  industries  are  going  down  by 
the  thousands.  We  certainly  cannot  and 
mus".  not  neglect  our  home  front. 


Fioancinf  Post- War  Unemplojnient 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  great  interest  shown  by  our 
people  in  the  post-war  economy  of  this 
country;  and  in  the  question  of  social-se- 
curity-law revision  which  has  been  added 
to  by  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  announcement  of  the  Bev- 
eridge  plan  for  England.  I  wish  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Ralph  W.  Manuel,  of 
Minneapolis.  For  years  Mr.  Manuel  has 
been  giving  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  a  study  of  this  important  ques- 
tion, and  I  consider  his  views  worthy  of 
serious  thought  and  study  by  other  stu- 
dents of  the  questions  involved: 

The  Marquettx  National 

Bank  or  Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  2.  1942. 
The  Honorable  Fred  L.  CRAwroao. 

Hmise  of   Representatives,  House 
Office   building,   Washington.   D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Crawtord:  Your  comments 
suggested  by  Dr.  Alvln  Hansen's  lecture  are 
very  welcome.  I.  too,  am  keenly  interested 
in  the  problem  created  by  our  recurring 
periods  of  mass  unemployment  and  deep 
depression.  It  is  a  problem  which  we  must 
face  again  after  the  war  and.  this  time,  with 
greater   Intelligence   and   more   realism. 

There  Is  no  physical  reason  why  subttan- 
tlally  all  men  and  women  capable  of  per- 
forming useful  service  ma.  not  have  oppor- 
txmlty  to  participate  In  the  economic  proc- 
ess by  which  we  make  our  living  in  the 
world,  and  thereby  to  earn  the  right  to  their 
respective  shares  of  the  useful  goods  and 
services  created  by  that  process.  Only  a  dic- 
tator can  make  Jobs  for  everybody,  to  be  sure, 
but  even  a  democracy  can  and  must  provide 
an  economic  pattern  within  which  pretty 
much  everybody  may  find  or  make  a  Job  for 
himself,  probably  no  nation  without  such  a 
pattern  can  long  survive 

As  I  understand  Dr.  Hansen's  plan  lor 
maintaining  full  employment.  It  proposes 
that  whenever,  for  any  reason,  the  partici- 
pants m  the  economic  process  of  creating 
useful  goods  and  services  withhold  or  divert 
from  the  current  markeU  a  substantial 
amount  of  their  current  money  Income,  and 
markets  begin  to  shrink  and  employment  to 
slacken,  the  Federal  Government  shall  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  take  Into  the  markets 
enough  money  purchasing  power  to  replace 
the  money  Income  which  Is  being  withheld 
or  diverted  and  thus  susUln  the  markets  for 
currently  created  goods  and  services,  and 
maintain  full  employment. 

There  appear  to  be  numerous  rather  fun- 
damental objections  to  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  but.  m  this  letter.  I  shall  discuss  only 
one  of  them.  Where  Is  the  money  purchas- 
ing power  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Government  shall  take  Into  the  markets  to 
come  from?  Honest  money  purchasing  power 
Is  not  created  by  government  fiat  In  the 
days  of  our  simple  borter  economy,  goods 
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and  services  exchiinged  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  everybody  knew  it.  Indeed,  gcxxla 
and  serrlcei  were  the  only  purchasing  power 
tor  g(X)cJs  and  services  and  everybody  un- 
derstc.jd  that,  toi)  What  we  now  call  a 
money  economy  U  only  a  barter  econo- 
my implemented  by  the  useiul  device  of 
money  incomt  Goods  and  services  still  ex- 
change for  grjods  and  sprvtces,  though  in- 
directly, but  wp  behave  as  thcugh  we  did 
not  know  it.  Gaod^  and  services  are  still  the 
only  primary  purchasing  power  for  goods  and 
services  but  we  seem  not  to  understand  it 

Money  Income  simply  reflects  this  primary 
purchasing  power.  It  is  generated  by  the 
economic  pn-ccss  of  C4eaun(;  useful  gccds  and 
services,  and  Is  distributed  among  the  partic- 
ipants In  that  process  as  wages.  6alarl(.s. 
fees,  commissions,  royalties,  rents.  Interest, 
dividends,  and  profits  Money  Income  Is  the 
only  wboUy  honest  money  purchasing  power 
there  is.  and  It  Is  always  roughly  Just  enoUv;h 
to  buy  the  whole  for-sale  product  of  the 
economic  process  at  the  existing  price  level 
Money  Income  In  our  private  Industrial 
capitalism  Is  primarily  a  device  for  imple- 
menting the  distribution  of  the  commcn 
product  of  our  largely  collective  economic 
process  acwnpst  these  who,  by  their  own  ef- 
forts or  by  the  use  of  their  po^scssluus,  culled 
capital,  contribute  to  the  creation  of  that 
product 

TTe  Government  may  possess  Itself  of 
honest  money  purchasing  power  with  which 
to  carry  out  Dr  Hanf en  s  plan  only  by  tak- 
ing it  from  those  who  have  It.  It  must  take 
current  money  income  from  the  participuius 
In  the  economic  process  because  there  Is  no 
other  scurce  of  honest  purcha.sing  power. 
The  Government  may  take  this  monty  income 
either  by  taxation  or  by  borrowing,  but  most 
of  the  mrney  Income  so  taken  wnu!d  other- 
wise have  been  spent  or  Invested  by  Its  own- 
e.s  ai.d  wculd  thus  have  been  Jus:  as  effective 
in  sustaining  the  markets  ano  employment 
as  when  channeled  throut;h  the  Trcamry. 
Tnking  money  Income  from  you  and  me  In 
crder  that  the  Government  may  spend  It  or 
Invest  It  to  sustain  the  markets  could  t)€ 
effective  only  to  the  very  slight  extent  that 
the  money  income  so  taken  might  happen  to 
be  money  Ir.ccme  which  would  not  otherwise 
hiive  been  spent  or  invested.  Almost  all  the 
burden  Imposed  upon  current  and  future 
taxj^ayers  by  this  procedure  would  muke  no 
contribution  toward  the  maintenance  of  full 
employTment,  and  all  of  the  money  income 
still  withheld  or  diverted  from  the  current 
markets  would  remain  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  markets  and  employment.  The  net  ex- 
tent of  market  stipport  which  such  a  proce- 
dure would  provide  would  be  negUpible  The 
main  effect  of  this  course  of  action  would  be 
a  long  step  (perhaps  one  should  say  another 
step)  toward  an  arbitrary  distribution  of  the 
benefits  created  by  the  participants  in  our 
economic  process  amongst  the  whole  popula- 
tion, participants  and  nonpar  tic  i  pants  alike 

The  Government.  Instead  of  taking  honest 
money  purchasing  power  from  Its  owners  by 
the  honest  procera  of  tajiation  or  borrowing, 
might  create  new  money  either  by  way  of  the 
printing  press  or  by  monetizing  Its  own  credit 
through  the  sale  of  Its  bonds  to  the  commer- 
cial banking  system,  and  take  this  rather 
spurious  money  into  the  markets  to  replace 
current  money  Income  which  Is  being  with- 
held or  diverted.  This  would  be  mouey 
which  would  not  coma  Into  the  markets 
otherwise  and.  therefore,  would  be  temporar- 
ily effective  In  replacing  money  income  which 
failed  to  come  Into  the  markets  in  due  course. 
This  would  not  be  a  sound  procedure,  bow- 
ever,  because  this  flat  money  reflecu  no  pri- 
mary purchasing  power  In  currently  created 
goods  and  services,  and  is  not  honest  money 
purchasing  power  It  Is  only  counterfeit 
purchasing  power.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  do  temporarily  In  a  great  war  emergency, 
Just  as  we  give  powerful  stimulants  tempo- 
xaril;  in  Om  crlsia  oX  1Uu«m,  but  lew  will  be 


heard  to  argue  that  It  would  be  sound  con- 
tiniUng  practice. 

It  would  appear  that  of  the  two  methods  of 
financing  Dr.  Hansen's  program,  one  Is  hon- 
est and  sound  but  burdensome  and  Ineffec- 
tive, while  the  other  it  temporarily  effective 
but  dishonest  and  unsound,  and  probably 
diaaatrous.  If  Dr  Hansen's  plan  contem- 
plated the  Government  financing  Its  support 
of  the  markets  by  means  of  a  confiscatory 
tax  on  boarded  current  money  income  only.  I 
think  we  would  have  little  reason  to  quarrel 
with  It.  Such  a  levy,  if  accompanied  by 
sound  reform  of  our  banking  process,  would 
be  both  effective  and  sound  Automatically, 
it  would  provide  the  Government  with 
roughly  }ust  the  right  amount  of  money 
purcha.«lng  power. 

Perhaps  It  la  hardly  fair  to  propose  such 
a  procedure  as  a  means  of  Implementing  Dr. 
Hansen's  compeiisatory  device,  however,  be- 
cause It  seems  quite  certain  that  Instead  of 
producing  revenue  to  finance  the  Govern- 
ment's support  of  the  markets.  It  would  do 
what  Is  vastly  more  desirable — namely,  cause 
the  would-be  hoarders  to  invest  their  own 
savings  in  due  course,  and  thus  would  largely 
remove  the  need  for  any  plan  of  Government 
support  of  the  economy  If  we  knew  that  we 
must  ciirrently  Invest  that  portion  of  our 
current  money  income  which  we  do  not 
choose  to  spend,  or  permit  the  Government 
to  take  It— If  we  knew  that  we  must  use  it  or 
lose  it — we  would  chooee  to  u.'-e  It,  of  course, 
and  the  diversion  of  current  money  income 
from  the  markets  Into  hoarding  would  ceRS.e 

The  levy  of  a  confiscatory  tax  upon  that 
part  of  each  person's  current  money  Income 
which  he  does  not  take  Into  the  markets  cur- 
rently, or  give  or  lend  or  trade  to  others  who 
will  take  it  ii^to  the  markets  In  his  stead, 
when  accompanied  by  sound  bank  reform. 
becomes,  In  Itself,  an  effective  and  wholly 
honest  plan  for  maintaining  full  employ- 
ment 

Since  sound  banking  reform  must  accom- 
pany a  confiscatory  tax  upon  current  hoard- 
ing uf  money  income  in  order  to  make  it  cvm- 
pletely  etfeciive  in  maintaining  full  empicy- 
ment  perhaps  I  should  pause  here  to  make 
that  fact  plain 

While  diversion  of  current  money  income 
away  from  the  current  markets  Is  the  prin- 
cipal immediate  cause  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment and  deep  depression,  such  diversion  is 
not  alwaya  diversion  Into  hoarding  It  may 
be  diversion  Into  the  payment  cX  captal  or 
consumer  loans  at  commercial  banks,  which 
act  extinguishes  the  money  Income  wltht  vit 
taklivg  any  goods  or  st^rvices  from  the  mar- 
kets Tlie  unsound  practice  of  monetizing 
capital  and  consumer  credit,  like  the  practice 
of  monetizing  Government  debt,  creates  a 
sort  of  counterfeit  money  purchasing  power 
having  no  honest  foundation  in  primary  pur- 
chasing power  (currently  created  goods  and 
services),  and  comes  Into  the  markets  In  ad- 
dition to  current  money  Income  (itself  suffi- 
cient to  buy  the  whole  for  sale  prrduct  at 
the  existing  price  level),  creating  Inflationary 
distortion  of  the  economy  The  subsequent 
extinguishment  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  money  by  the  diversion  of  current  money 
Income  Into  the  payment  of  these  capital  and 
consumer  loans  creates  corresponding  defla- 
tionary dli^tcrtlon. 

Many  smart  men  appear  to  believe  that 
tiie  continuance  of  this  manifestly  unsound 
practice  Is  Justified  by  the  need  of  such  a 
compensatory  device  to  offset  the  economic 
distoruons  createo  by  hoarding  and  "dlshoard- 
ing"  mouey  Income.  This  may  be  true,  though 
little  success  has  thus  far  been  attained  in  so 
using  It.  Thus  far  this  misuse  of  the  banking 
process  has  operated  rather  to  magnify  the 
evil  effects  of  boarding  and  dlshoardlng  than 
to  minimize  them.  In  fact,  this  counterfeit 
purchasing  power  does  not  come  to  the  sup- 
port cf  the  m&rketa  In  the  downswing  of  the 
biisiness  cj'cle  when  it  might  offset  the  hoard- 
ing of  money   Income,  whicb  always  takes 


place  at  that  time,  but  does  come  Into  the 
markets  In  the  upswing  of  the  cycle,  and  aug- 
ments the  evil  Influence  of  disgorging  pre- 
viously hoarded  money  Income  Into  the 
current  markets.  Likewise,  the  diversion  of 
current  money  income  away  from  the  mar- 
kets Into  extinguishment  by  the  payment  of 
capital  .  and  consumer  loans  in  comroerclnl 
banks  does  not  occur  In  the  boom  phase 
when  It  might  offset  the  Inflationary  Influ- 
ence of  disgorging  previously  hoarded  money 
income,  but  does  occur  In  time  of  depre«?lnn 
when  it  serves  only  to  augment  the  defla- 
tionary Influence  of  hoarding  current  money 
Income 

There  Is  plenty  of  .-ocm  for  doubt  that  this 
perverse  Influence  exerted  by  the  mouetlring 
and  demonetizing  rt  capital  and  consumer 
credit  can.  by  any  sort  of  credit  control  short 
of  dictatorship,  be  converted  into  a  beneficent 
Influence  At  any  rate  when  we  have,  by  the 
threat  of  escheat  to  the  Government,  pre- 
ventec*  the  hoarding  of  current  money  in- 
c(jme.  there  will  be  no  need  to  set  up  snifi- 
clal.  arbitrary,  and  unsound  devices  to  offset 
hoarding  and  dlshoardlng  All  that  will  be 
necetsary  then,  and  probably  all  that  could 
b?  accomplished  anyhow  is  to  prevent  mar- 
ket distortions  due  to  the  banking  process 
Itself— to  render  the  bnnking  process  neutral 
with  respect  to  inflation  and  deflation  Thl.«. 
can  be  quite  readily  accomplished  by  permit- 
ting ccmmerclal  banks  to  mnke  capital  and 
con-umer  loans  only  with  the  svperate  saved 
money  Income  of  their  deposifrs  When  the 
even  flow  of  the  money  Income  generated  by 
the  economic  process  back  through  the  mar- 
kets can  no  longer  be  interrupted  or  distorted. 
elth.T  by  the  disuse  of  current  money  In- 
come (jr  by  misuse  of  the  bunking  prrcess,  we 
shall  have  an  honest  and  "-ound  economy  In 
which  every  man  capable  of  performing  useful 
service  can  And  nn  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate, and  can  thereby  acquire  as  much  of 
the  gotxl  things  of  life  as  he  is  willing  and 
able  to  earn 

This,  by  the  wp.y,  would  appear  to  oe  the 
very  essence  cf  social  Jurtlc."  Attempts  of 
Sfx-iety  to  provide  Individuals  or  grm'p<i  ol 
Individuals  with  more  cf  the  common  product 
cf  our  economic  process  than  ccrresponds  to 
tl  etr  contribution  to  the  crmtlon  of  that 
product  would  appear  to  be  social  tnjiistlce 
Instead  of  social  JU'=tlre  It  Lx  compulsory 
beneficence  on  the  !:art  of  the  other  partici- 
pants m  the  economic  process 

Tl^ils  proposal  to  '■cmnve  the  Immediate 
cause  of  mass  unemployment  by  the  threat 
of  escheat  of  currently  hoarded  money  in- 
come to  the  Government,  accmpanled  by 
sound  banking  reform,  is  nn  untried  phin. 
to  be  sure,  and  It  prcbably  Involves  msny 
administrative  difficulties,  but  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  It.  partlculp.r'y  that  It  defl- 
nitely  wculd  accrmpllsh  our  ptirpose  prevent 
mass  u:icmulo>'ment  and  deep  depression, 
and  that  It  would  not  be  another  step  In 
the  direction  of  state  !<xrlaltsm  Unlike  the 
many  other  plans  new  so  eioquently  advo- 
cated. It  would  not  tend  to  destroy  our  free 
institutions  but  to  preserve  them 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  plan  Inrolvps 
no  political  planning,  bureaucratic  b->8«lng. 
money  man.pulatlon,  or  economic  magic  No 
p-ilicy  decisions  by  Government  bureaus, 
agencies,  or  officers  are  required  No  discre- 
tion must  be  exercised  by  those  in  authorliy, 
no  unsound  money  would  be  brought  Into 
being,  no  public  debt  would  be  created,  no 
Inescapable  tax  burden,  present  or  future. 
would  be  Imposed  upon  anybody  It  la  a 
reversal  of  trend:  a  realistic  proposal  to  re- 
move the  economic  distortion  which  creates 
ma.«»  unemployment  instead  of  the  artificial 
and  dubious  procedure  of  creating  new  dis- 
tortions to  offset  the  one  from  which  we 
niffer 

This  Is  a  radical  remedy  comparable  to  a 
major  operation,  to  l>e  sure,  but  the  olsea.«.e 
Is  a  malignant  one  which  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  our  free  economy  and,  perliaps. 
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even  the  survival  of  our  democracy.  Time 
was  when  we  simply  endured  these  periodic 
debacles  with  patience  and  fortitude  as 
thcugh  they  were  God's  discipline.  More 
recently  we  have  tried  all  sorts  of  appease- 
ment, amelioration,  alleviation,  pump  prim- 
In?  boot-strap  lifting,  oonfldence  games,  and 
faith  curco.  All  have  proved  useless  or  In- 
adequate. f'Jow  the  situation  becomes  des- 
perate. Before  the  next  downswing  begins 
(the  time  may  be  shorter  than  we  think) 
something  adequate  miist  be  done  Shall  we 
remove  the  root  of  '.hla  cancer  by  surgery  or 
shall  we  put  our  faith  in  magic? 
Yours  very  truly. 

Ralph  W    Manijzi.. 


The  Trainiof  of  American  Youth  for 
Ground  Aviation  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  NEW  VORK 

TS  THE  HOUS1.E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  8,  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, nor  for  the  apparent  waste,  extrav- 
af^ancc.  and  a!l-out-of-proportion  num- 
ber of  employees  that  have  been  carried 
on  its  pay  rolls  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  trainees.  In  fact,  I  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  my  opposition  to  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration program. 

However,  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  the  ground  aviation  center  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  located 
opposite  Stewart  Airfield,  near  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y..  is  doing  a  fine  job  training 
young  men  from  17  upward  as  airplane 
mrchanics,  and  some  of  them,  according 
to  reports,  as  qualified  flying  cadets. 

Both  our  Army  and  Navy  are  in  need 
of  skilled  mechanics,  as  are  our  war  in- 
dustries, and  I  am  in  favor  of  this  phase 
of  training  American  youth,  under  the 
National  Youth  Administration  program, 
as  aviation  mechanics  either  for  our 
armed  forces  or  for  employment  in  our 
war  factories. 

In  accordance  with  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Newburgh  News.  Newburgh,  N.  Y..  of  De- 
cember 23,  1942,  which  endorses  the  rec- 
,  ord  made  in  the  ground  aviation  center 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
near  Newburgh  in  turning  out  trainees 
who  are  badly  needed  by  the  aviation 
branch  of  our  armed  forces  and  also  in 
our  war  factories: 

NATIONAL    TOITH    ADMINISTRATION    CENTFR 
TtniNINO   'EM  OUT 

Ground  aviation  center  of  National  Youth 
Administration.  Richard  S.  Wallach,  director, 
located  on  Cochecton  Turnpike,  at  Stewart 
Field,  is  making  a  proud  record  In  training 
boys  for  ground  and  sky  duty  In  the  flying 
forces  of  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard.  So  exceptional  Is  the  training  that 
nine  trainees  in  a  class  being  graduated  to- 


night have  been  accepted  outright  as  flying 
cadets. 

Six  others  have  been  taken  by  the  Navy 
as  ground  mechanics,  and  nine  are  going  to 
the  Pu3me  supply  depot  t>ecause  they  are 
under  age  and  will  receive  additional  expe- 
rience before  entering  the  armed  forces. 

All  the  rest  of  the  63  graduating  trainees 
will  seek  Induction  Into  the  armed  lorces 
and  will  be  readily  accepted,  because  they 
have  had  the  preliminary  training  which 
makes  them  valuable  in  maintaining  and 
flying  warships  of  the  air. 

It  i.s  a  far  cry  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  when 
youths  were  received  on  basis  of  family  needs 
and  were  put  to  work  at  various  projects, 
with  their  training  for  Jobs  the  main 
objective. 

National  Youth  Administration  is  now 
geared  100  percent  to  the  war  effort.  The 
training  It  gives  relieves  Army  and  Navy  cf 
much  preliminary  work.  Both  these  forces 
keep  an  eye  on  the  Stewart  Field  center  and 
vie  with  each  other  In  getting  the  more  prom- 
ising lads. 

Federal  officials  who  have  visited  the  center 
are  warm  in  their  praise  of  the  instruction 
being  given.  Shop  work  Is  practical  and  cal- 
culated to  afford  trainees  a  certain  future  in 
the  aviation  branches  of  the  services. 


Nomination  of  Edward  J.  Flynn  To  Be 
Minister  to  Australia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  MEW  YOEK 

IN    IHE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  E:7.'>lTES 
Monday,  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  the  remarks  made  by  Earl  Godwin, 
radio  commentator,  on  January  15,  1943, 
over  the  Blue  Network,  dealing  with  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Flynn  to  be  Minister 
to  Australia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Next  week  there  will  be  a  thumping  big 
open  hearing  on  the  charges  that  Senator 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  brings  against 
Eddie  Flynn,  nominated  Minister  ta  Australia. 

And  now  that  the  Bridges  charges  against 
Flynn  have  been  aired,  printed,  and  head- 
lined, let  me  take  the  other  side  and  relate 
to  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  President 
cho.se  Mr.  Flynn  to  be  minister  to  a  country 
with  whom  we  Americans  are  growing  into 
closer  and  friendlier  relations. 

Mr.  Flynn  is  an  educated  gentleman  with 
a  cha»rring  personality.  He  is  diplomatic. 
He  can  be  as  close-mouthed  as  any  man  and 
ra-ely  says  the  wrong  thing.  He  is  a  natural- 
born  politician,  wnlch  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment under  a  democracy  and  in  this  Repub- 
lic To  those  who  can't  abide  politics  let  me 
remind  you  that  in  this  country  at  this 
moment  oi.e  must  first  be  a  politician  before 
one  can  stick  It  out  long  enough  to  be  a 
statesman. 

In  the  Bronx,  Flyni.  was  closer  to  the  Tam- 
many organization  than  the  Brooklyn  boys. 
Flynn  became  a  Roosevelt  man  early  in  the 
game      In   aU    the  years   leading   up   to    the 


Mayor  Walker  debacle  Flynn  is  said  by  Demo- 
crats here  to  have  kept  bis  t>aUlwlck  pretty 
clean.  Goodness  knows  big -city  politics  has 
dirt  around  the  edges  al  Its  best,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  folks  who  wlU  tell  you  with  con- 
siderable authority  that  t.ew  York  politics 
have  not  been  as  corrupt  and  dirty  as  the 
politics  of  many  another  city. 

I  just  recall  now  that  nynn  made  a  speech 
on  politics  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
Ilna.  The  American  political  system  was  his 
general  topic.  He  frankly  stated,  In  effect, 
that  loyal  party  workers  should  be  rewarded. 
As  long  as  we  have  the  two-party  system, 
Flynn  believes  the  party  workers  should  be 
rewarded.  That,  of  course,  is  nothing  new. 
Andrew  Jackson  Is  commonly  believe  to  have 
made  the  statement.  "To  the  victors  belong 
the  spells,'  but  I  think  it  is  more  nearly 
correct  to  say  that  Senator  Marcy.  of  New 
York,  dropped  that  statement  Into  the  mill 
of  history. 

The  thing  which  will  live  long  after  Flynn's 
constructive  deeds  have  been  forgotten  Is 
the  so-called  Ecandal  of  the  paving  blocks. 
Someone  found  out  or  charged  that  the  court- 
yard to  the  rich  Flynn  estate  had  been  paved 
with  blocks  that  belonged  to  New  York  City, 
and  that  New  York  labor  laid  the  blocks. 
Flynn  is  a  well-to-do  gentleman  who  didn't 
need  to  steal  paving  blocks  and  his  friends 
say  someone  put  something  over  on  hlra  as  a 
misdirected  favor  As  to  the  other  charge  by 
Senator  Bridges  that  Flynn  had  a  noted  crlm  - 
Inal  on  his  staff  as  deputy  sheriff.  I  have  not 
found  anyone  In  Washington  so  far  who  can 
explain  or  answer  that  statement.  And  so  1 
let  that  ride.  Next  week  there  will  probably 
be  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  charges  and  criti- 
cism against  this  well-mannered  and  well- 
educated  gentleman.  Tonight.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  fairness,  I  pretent  an  independent  side 
to  the  case. 


h  *:■ 


Contribution  of  the  ATerage  Citizen  to 
Winninf  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  C.  WAYLANO  BROOKS 

or  n-LiNois 
IN   THE  SEasfATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  James  W.  Shoemaker,  secretary  of 
the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Ol  Charleston,  111. 

I  ask  that  this  letter  be  printed  be- 
cause it  represents  a  cross-section  of 
country  which  is  representative  of  our 
people.  The  Eastern  Illinois  Normal 
School,  which  is  charged  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  teachers  of  that  section  of 
the  State,  is  located  in  Charleston.  It 
is  one  of  the  charming  cities  of  Illinois 
in  which  retired  farmers,  active  business 
and  professional  men,  artisans,  and  the 
ordinary  citizen  live.  The  letter  is  tem- 
perate in  tone,  and  presents  a  senti- 
ment which  might  well  be  taken  to 
heart  by  the  organizations  which  are 
drafting  the  complex  regulations  under 
which  our  people  must  live.  I  hope  tliat 
it  will  receive  the  attention  which  I  be- 
lieve it  merits. 
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Thi-re  bfina.  uo  lAjitcXion.  the  letter 
wax  ordrred  U)  be  pnnUftl  in  Itu:  Rtcotto, 
as  follow."-: 

ClIAtI  ESTOH  CHAMprR  OF  COMUmCT 

Charlnton.  Ill .  DccembcT  i!,  1912. 
The  Hrnorafcle  C   V/ayiand  BnooKs, 
Senate  OHlce  BuHd:ng. 

Washington,  D  C- 

Cear  Senatoh  Brodks.  You  have  visited 
cur  ccrTimunliy.  Ydu  know  us  and  our 
rtlghbors — small  business  ar.d  profi-sslonal 
men— the  S(:lf-re»poctlng  lUiIe  i^eople— the 
ones  80  often  accused  of  complacency,  of  Ui- 
tiifferrnce.  of  failure  to  understand  the  piob- 
Icn?..'!  which  war  hus  brought  to  us. 

We  are  weary  of  these  accusations  On  our 
public  square  Is  a  b^^ard  bearing  the  names  of 
our  men  in  military  service.  The  vast  ma- 
,  Jority  went  as  volunteers.  Everyune  In  our 
community  has  seme  direct  or  collateral  In- 
terest In  one  or  more  mimes  on  that  boaid. 
The  beard  is  lightly  dotted  with  gold  stars 
now;  we  expect  that  sprinkling  will  grow,  but 
we  have  no  interest  in  seeing  it  expand. 

A*  a  community,  weve  hit  no  Jackpot  In 
this  war.  we  have  neither  great  nor  small  war 
indu-^tnes  Bocause  of  that  miiny  of  our 
people  have  gone  elsewhere  We  certainly 
make  no  complaint  about  lack  of  material 
gam  from  this  contlirt  Our  ccmmunlty  ha.s 
exceeded  its  quota  In  War  bond  purchases 
and  willingly  assumed  its  share  oJ  taxation 

We  believe  many  of  the  accusations  leveled 
at  us  rl.se  from  the  fact  that  we  r-e  still 
people  o  independent  thought.  We  may  be 
little  people  but  not  necessarily  people  of 
little  IntelllFfnce.  We  have  not  blindly  fol- 
lowed every  Washington  proposal  made  in 
the  name  of  war  winning.  To  follow  blindly 
Implies  an  absolute  faith  In  and  respect  for 
t^  >  opinion  of  those  who  propose.  If  we  lack 
that  complete  and  unquestioning  confidence, 
ve  are  not  to  blame. 

Some  proposals  recently  mnde  would  ac- 
cr'.crntc  the  much  advert.sed  destrucf.on  of 
Main  Street  business  We  believe  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  war  effort  that  Main  Street 
business  survive;  we  believe  It  Is  bclh  reason- 
fible  and  possible  for  cur  Utt'e  economy  to 
live  In  a  war  economy.  Apparently,  all  Wash- 
ington officialdom  does  not  agree  with  us 

Not  long  ago  we  saw  the  text  of  an  address 
which  Mr.  Randolph  Paul,  general  couiisel  of 
the  Treaaury.  made  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  on 
November  30  We  a.ssume  that  Mr  Paul's 
speech  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  Treasury 
and  Is  not  merely  an  expression  of  personal 
views.  Doubtless  you  are  familiar  with  this 
speech  or  with  the  trend  of  thought  it  repre- 
sents. 

In  his  address.  Mr.  Paul  states  that  the  Na- 
tion will  have  an  income  of  $110,000,000,000 
in  1B43 — that  in  1943.  goods  and  services 
available  to  civilians,  will  be  so  restricted 
that  an  Inflationary  gap  of  some  $40,000.- 
000  000  will  be  generated. 

On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  Mr  Paul 
prop<i8e«  to  close  the  gap  by  the  restriction 
of  spending  He  would  prevent  spending,  be- 
yond a  bare  minimum  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  by  penalizing  the  spender  through  a 
mMlum  of  progressive  taxation  Apparently 
this  la  not  a  case  of  the  Treasury  seeking  a 
new  source  of  revenue,  but  a  resort  to  puni- 
tive taxation  to  achieve  a  predetermined 
end — regulation  for  regulation's  sake. 

We  are  alive  to  the  dangers  of  Inflation. 
We  believe  the  curbs  so  far  Imposed  are  vital 
and  we  submit  to  them  gladly  If  we  have 
complained.  It  Is  because  the  Inflation  curbs 
Hilled  U)  apply,  or  were  gingerly  applied,  to  all 
element*  of  production  alike,  and  btxause  the 
cuirp'iexity  of  the  regulations  appear  to  de- 
feat their  purpose  Imagine  the  difficulties 
the  1-man  proprietor  of  a  country  store 
faces  In  understanding  and  complying  with 
11.000.000  words  of  Oitlce  of  Pr.ce  Adminis- 
tration regulations     Mucii  of  tho.e  11.000,000 


wordo  apply  to  htm.  and  the  Oflke  of  Prke 
Admlnlit ration  u  only  on<?  r^Kulatory  body 
wiih  which  lie  muj>t  deal.  IiicUU'nully.  he 
muat  try  to  run  a  bualaeas  w1k>*«  proUlema 
are  increusiugly  dlfBcult. 

Aj»  we  k«ld,  wc  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
Inflation  to  us  Individually  and  collectively 
We  are  equally  aware  of  the  Implications  in 
Mr  Pauls  propoaal.  and  we  believe  these  pro- 
po6iiU  li;reateu  Main  BUeet  business  as 
grimly  as  intlation. 

We  believe  controls  exist  for  curbing  In- 
flation- if  such  controls  are  properly  cxer- 
ci-sed.  We  believe  existing  controls  can  keep 
the  Inflationary  gap  within  bounds— a  gap 
whose  size  must  necessarily  be  a  matUT  of 
pure  conjecture. 

We  are  anxious — end  abundantly  willing — 
to  mrik?  any  needed  sacrifice  or  contribution 
to  the  task  of  winning  this  war  but  we 
suspect  that  at  times  the  war  effort  Is  used 
t«)  cloak  objectives  which  are  not  at  all  con- 
cerned with  the  war  and  Its  winning  We 
believe  regulation  for  regulation's  sake  In 
wartime  is  a  brake  on  and  not  a  help  to  the 
war  effort. 

We  have  every  legitimate  right,  we  think, 
to  protest  those  proponula  which  threaten 
the  desUuction  of  us  little  people  and 
handicap  the  war  effort. 

Individually,  or  In  tiny  groups  such  as 
this  chamber  of  commerce,  we  are  Inconse- 
quential, but  in  the  i»ggregate  we  represent 
a  formidable  force  in  the  war  effort.  We 
believe  our  liquidation  would  materially 
weaken  that  effort. 

We  believe  you  aro  sjrmpathetic  with  the 
viewpoint  which  we  respectfully  submit  to 
jou  in  this  letter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

jAMfS  W   Shoemaker. 

Secretary,   Cfiarleston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Expansion  of  Social  Security 


EXTLNSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW  Tout 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  number  of 
editorials  in  support  of  an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  sociiil  security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUo'*s: 

[From   the   Washington   Post   of  January   4, 
19431 

PCST-WAH    SECUKITT 

Immediate  expansion  of  the  social  security 
program  Is  being  urged  by  Arthur  J  Alt- 
meyer.  Chairman  of  the  Socla'  Security 
Board,  on  the  ground  that  a  well-rounded 
system  would  cushion  the  shix-k  of  post-war 
readjustment.  Of  course.  Mr  Altmeycr's 
suggestions  for  rounding  out  and  extending 
the  existing  system  are  not  war-Inspired. 
When  compulsory  Federal  old-age  insurance 
and  Federal -State  comptilsory  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  systems  were  Introduced 
some  years  ago.  it  was  generally  understood 
that  certain  wide  gaps  in  the  protective  sys- 
tem would  eventually  be  filled  in  and  other 
changes  made  In  the  light  of  experience. 

Enough  time'  has  now  elapsed  to  enable 
the  authorities  to  take  on  new  administrative 
tasks,  such  as  extending  old-age  insurance 
coverage  to  furai  labor  and  domestic  service 


kud  providiiitf  new  lypcs  of  liikUranca  tc 
cover  slciinMs  and  dluibiliiy  There  l.  no 
doubt,  fuJibcrroore,  that  tnuny  of  the  State 
aystcms  of  unemployment  Inturance  are  m- 
adeciiute  and  that  there  Is  need  for  greater 
uniformity  of  unemployment  bentflts.  Tlie 
Immediate  question  nt  Issue,  therefore,  does 
not  concern  the  patent  merits  of  Mr  All- 
meyer's  recommendations  but  rather  their 
timeliness. 

Unfortunately,  propi^als  for  extending 
social  insurance  have  been  linked  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  SecreUry  Morgenthau 
with  recommendations  for  increasing  pay- 
roll levies  a-i  a  means  of  combating  wartime 
inflation.  The  Poet  has  consistently  aken 
the  position  that  pay-roll  levies  should  not 
be  deliberately  Increased  for  such  ulterior 
purposes  However.  If  increases  in  such  pay- 
ments bear  a  rational  relationship  to  In- 
creased benefits,  there  Is  much  to  be  said 
for  expanding  the  soc;al-ln<urance  program 
at  a  time  when  employment  Is  supernormal 
and  pay  rolls  tremendously  Inflated. 

Contributions  made  undei  such  conditions 
will,  from  the  viewpoint  of  wage  earners, 
provide  a  reserve  against  the  rainy  days  that 
will  Inevitably  be  the  lot  of  thousancs  of  dis- 
placed war  workers  in  the  years  ahesd  The 
people  rightly  expect  systematic  provi.sion  to 
be  made  for  dealing  with  such  c.Tses  And 
they  are  opposed  to  having  that  provision 
take  the  form  of  charity  or  spasmodic  hand- 
ouvs.  Insurance  benefits  financed  by  contri- 
butions of  wage  earners  and  roughly  ad- 
Justed  to  meet  varying  needs  best  eatUify  the 
unpredictable  requirements  of  the  future  and 
provide  the  kind  of  aid  that  does  not  Impair 
self-respect.  For  these  rea.snns  f'.r  Alt- 
meyer's  appeal  should  be  given  sympathetic 
consideration    by   Congress. 

(From  the  Washington  P«\st  of  January  8. 
19431 

SOCIAL     INSrBANCl     SHOULD     SI     EtPAN'DFD     AND 
IMPBOWD 

(By  Ernest  K    Llndley) 

For  several  weeks  we  have  been  hearing 
about  nn  "American  Beverldge  plan  "  There 
is  no  need  to  borrow  a  British  tac'.lne  for  the 
studies  of  social  security  which  have  been  un- 
der way  In  the  American  Gvivernment  for 
some  time. 

The  Buvrridge  report  goes  back  to  June 
1941  Then  Sir  William  Beveridge  accepted 
the  chalrmnnrhip  of  an  Interdepartmental 
committee  of  the  Britl.sh  Government  to  sur- 
vey existing  schemes  of  wxrial  Insurance  and 
allied  services.  His  report,  submitted  In  No- 
vember 1942.  Is  not  a  plan  for  postwar  re- 
construction It  Is  not  an  over-all  economic, 
social,  and  fiscal  program.  There  is  nothing 
revolutionary  or  even  startling  about  It.  It 
makes  recommendations  for  expanding,  con- 
solidating, and  otherwise  Imprcving  the  Brit- 
ish 'oclal  Insurance  and  public  assistance  sys- 
tem This  system  l.«  alretdy  more  compre- 
hensive than  ours,  but  It  is  In  some  respects 
a  patchwork.  It  has  some  holes  and  many 
cf  tne  benefits  are  too  low  to  provide  the 
essential  minimum  of  security  against  the' 
principal  hazards  of  life.  Tlie  Bevrrldge  plan 
would  consolidate  the  various  British  insur- 
ance systems  Into  a  single  system  providing 
Insurance  for  a  worker  and  his  family  agaiiif: 
Interruption  and  destruction  nf  enrnlrg 
power,  for  old  age.  and  for  special  expendi- 
tures arising  at  birth,  marridge.  or  death. 
The  plan  is  admirable  In  its  ccmprcheii&ive- 
ness.  but  the  benefits  proposed,  although  as 
a  rule  higher  than  the  present  benefits  now 
paid  In  Great  Britain,  are  not  large  enough 
to  thrill  an  American.  With  cur  productivity 
we  can  afford  a  more  liberal  system  of  social 
insurance  and  allied  services  than  Beverldge 
has  proposed  for  Great  Britain. 

There  are  two  sets  of  studies  or  pruposa.s 
Issuing  from  the  American  Government 
which  have  lieen  referred  to  lo;  =;ly  anrt 
rather  mk>leadingly  as   an  American  B«.ver- 


Idge  Plan  First  ktc  the  lontj-ttanding  pro- 
poruU  c(  the  Hocial  becuriiy  Board  for  luund- 
Ing  out  our  own  »y»tem  of  social  ln*ur- 
ance  and  public  auistance  These  are  not 
new.  In  part  they  are  the  missing  pieces 
of  the  original  social  insurance  program  of 
1935.  Ill  part  they  are  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions   in    the    existing   system. 

Then  there  is  a  second  study  completed 
a  few  months  ago  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  a  planning  agency  respon- 
sible t')  the  President.  This  study  was  begun 
in  1939.  2  years  before  Beverldge  went  to 
work.  It  is  a  icvlew  and  analysis  of  our 
experience  during  the  last  10  years  with 
social  insurance,  relief,  public  works  and  re- 
lated subjects,  with  proposals  concerning 
future  policy.  It  is.  therefore,  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  Beverldge  report. 

Social  Insurance  is  not  a  substitute  for 
full  employment.  It  depends  upon  at  least 
a  fairly  high  level  of  employment  and  pro- 
ductivity over  the  long  run.  Only  one 
phase  of  social  Insurance,  as  we  now  have 
It  or  as  anyone  now  proposes  to  have  It. 
Is  an  Insurance  against  unemployment  for 
an  able-bodied  worker  That  is  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Tills  provides  limited 
benefits  for  a  limited  period.  It  is  a  cushion 
for  a  p>erlcd  of  temporary  unemployment. 
All  the  other  divisions  of  social  insurance 
are  Insurance  against  hazards  to  which  all 
workers  are  subject,  even  in  periods  of  full 
employment — against  the  death  or  disable- 
ment of  a  wage  earner  before  his  family  has 
been  reared,  against  temporary  loss  of  earn- 
ing power  due  to  illness,  against  hospital  and 
doctors'   bills,    and   against  old  ape 

Social  Insurance  is  not  a  barrier  to  an  eco- 
nomic depression  or  to  a  general  inflation. 
But  it  can  be  managed  so  as  to  even  off 
somewhat  the  economic  peaks  and  valleys. 
When  employment  Ls  high  and  at  pood  wages, 
social -security  taxts  can  be  Increased  and  re- 
serves piled  up.  When  depressions  set  In.  the 
taxes  can  be  lowered  and  the  reserves  drawn 
upon.  Right  now.  when  there  is  an  Immense 
excess  of  purchasing  power  over  the  total  of 
goods  and  services  available,  is  the  proper 
time  to  Increase  social -security  taxes  and  pile 
up  reserves  These  can  be  piled  up  not  only 
lur  the  generdl  .social-insurance  program  but 
for  special  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments to  cover  the  post-war  reconversion  to 
civilian  production. 

Tlius.  from  the  viewpoint  of  sound  finance 
and  economics  now,  and  looking  ahead  lo  the 
next  several  years,  this  is  a  most  appropriate 
time  for  Congress  to  expand  and  Improve  the 
social -insurance  program.  Tliere  are  other 
good  reasons  for  acting  now.  It  probably 
would  make  a  lot  of  prudent  people  feel  bet- 
ter, without  In  any  way  Interfering  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  It  might  reassure 
many  citizens  at  home  who  cling  tenaciously 
to  social  p.-.lns.  such  as  the  40-hour  week, 
which  should  be  suspended  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  ar.d  would  be  a  demonstration  of 
confidence  in  our  own  future  which  would 
have  propaganda  value  abroad 

[From  the  Chicagc  Sun  of  Dc  ember  28.  1942) 

SECVJUTY    IS   NONPARTIJAN 

Tlie  new  Congress  will  face  a  challenge  of 
the  first  order  when  it  considers  a  proposal 
for  1  beralizatlcn  and  xtension  of  the  sucial- 
securlty  program  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced In  his  Budget  message  of  last  Janu- 
ary that  such  a  proposal  would  be  offered  in 
1943  Congress  turned  down  his  request  for 
immediate  increase  of  pay-roll  deductions 
then  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  But  there  will 
be  no  excuse  for  rejecting  the  liberalization 
program  itself,  except  hostility  to  the  funda- 
mental Idea  of  social  security. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  for  the  new 
Congress  to  show  that  it  comprehends  the 
needs  of  today's  world — and  tomorrow's — 
than  to  ceclare  itself  *n  favor  of  social  secu- 
rity.   That    would   lift    the   procram    above 


paity  polKUk  and  mukc  it  a  pint  ui  e^tab- 
hbhed  national  policy 

There  *ua  a  time  when  t-oclely  considered 
hii  none  of  its  concern  what  happened  to  Indi* 
viduals  who  loot  their  Jobs,  grew  too  old  to 
Work,  suffered  injury  or  iilness.  or  became 
dependent  on  others  for  supi)ort. 

Those  were  the  Individuals  problems,  we 
said,  let  each  look  out  for  himself.  It  is  still 
true  that  the  primary  obligation  rests  on  the 
Individual.  Yet  we  have  learned  that  under 
the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  multipli- 
cation of  individual  distress  produces  stxrial 
crises  so  acute  that  they  cannot  be  ignored. 
It  is  elemental  prudence  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  those  crises  so  far  as  we  can. 
Society,  as  well  as  the  individual,  has  a  stake 
In  providing  against  the  loss  of  income 
caused  by  unemployment,  illness,  accident, 
or  old  age.  For  the  preservation  of  democ- 
racy and  of  an  economic  system  based  on 
private  initiative,  we  would  be  blind  not  to 
insure  ourselves  against  the  social  injust.cj 
and  social  upheavals  which  might  sweep  both 
away. 

Whatever  party  or  coalition  Is  In  power, 
these  principles  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Let  the 
new  Congress  recjgni^e  them  and  it  will 
exU'nd  old-age  insurance  to  farm  and  do- 
mestic workers  and  otherwise  liberalize 
and  strengthen  the  security  program. 


The  Victory  Tax 


EXTENSION  or   REI^IARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Hill],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Alabama 
Bapti.<^t  of  January  7,  1943,  dealing  with 
the  Victory  tax. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REConn. 
as  follows: 

CONCERNING     THE     VICTOET     TAX 

A  provision  of  the  act  entitled  "Tlie  Victory 
Tax"  is  that  every  American  who  pets  a  wage 
or  salary  above  $12  a  week  or  $624  annually 
shall  be  taxed  a  flat  5  percent  for  all  sal- 
aries or  wages  above  that  amount.  There 
are  certain  exceptions  as  in  the  case  cf  do- 
mestic servants  or  farm  laborers,  but  the  ex- 
ceptions do  not  come  within  the  purview  of 
what  is  now  to  be  said.  This  5-percent  tax 
upon  all  citizens  who  have  an  Income  above 
$624  a  year  is  in  addition  to  the  surtaxes 
which  will  be  levied  on  those  who  have  larger 
incomes  The  levy  has  been  extended  to 
reach  about  23,000,000  citizens  who  hitherto 
have  paid  no  Income  tax  at  all  and  the  levy 
is  supposed  to  yield  about  $2,000,000,000.  All 
the  people  who  pay  this  tax  will  thereby 
be  made  better  citizens,  for  they  will  feel 
that  they  have  some  part  In  the  victory 
which  miist  be  won  and  the  tax  each  one  pays 
will  help  bring  about  that  victory. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  an 
•over-all  tax"  levied  upon  all  people  alike, 
but  It  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  primarily 
for  business  and  commercial  agencies,  lor 
corporations,  and  the  great  munition  plants 
which  employ  millions  of  men.  A  provision 
of  the  levy  Is  that  the  tax  be  taken  cut  at 
Its  source.  That  Is  to  say  that  all  who  are 
paid  more  than  $12  a  t  eek,  or  $624  a  year, 
will  have  the  tax  deducted  by   the  agency 


wtiK  h  rmp!o)ii  th<-in  weekly  or  mcnthly,  M 
the  cub«  may  be 

Ocjub'lees  the  <  hurches  mid  reliKtuua  in- 
stitutions never  once  entered  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  enacted  the  lc\y,  but  whether 
this  is  true  or  not  there  was  certainly  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
encruach  upon  the  matter  of  religious  free- 
dom or  the  separation  of  church  and  stale, 
and  if  there  was  no  such  Intent,  this  should 
go  far  to  relieve  what  some  consider  an  em- 
barrassing situation 

In  some  quarters  the  Baptists  are  objecting 
not  to  this  tax,  but  to  the  method  of  collect- 
ing it.  They  object  to  making  the  churches 
and  religious  institutions  agencies  for  the 
Government  in  collecting  the  tax  with  severe 
penalties  attached  in  case  they  do  not  do  it. 
This  seems  notably  to  be  true  in  Texas,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Maryland.  The  Texas  State  Bap- 
tist Convention  adopted  strong  resolutions 
against  the  tax  on  the  ground  that  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax  at  its  source,  in  the  case  cf  tho 
churches  and  religious  Institutions,  contra- 
venes the  Bill  of  Rights.  As  we  understand, 
representatives  from  Maryland  and  Kentucky 
brought  a  memorial  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
at  Its  recent  meeting  in  Nashville.  The  mat- 
ter was  discussed  by  the  committee  but  was 
finally  referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
relations.  This  latter  committee,  it  will  Ije 
understood,  exists  under  the  aegis  of  the 
northern  and  southern  conventions  and  tho 
national  (Negro)  convention,  but,  of  course, 
neither  the  executive  committee  nor  the  com- 
mittee on  public  relations  have  any  authority 
in  the  premise  and  neither  could  do  other 
than  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

In  our  Judgment  this  matter  In  no  wise 
contravenes  the  Bill  of  Rights.  That  Bill 
grew  out  of  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
founders  of  this  Republic  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  foster  or  support  one  church 
in  preference  to  another  as  had  been  done  in 
colonial  America  until  the  Established  Church 
(Church  of  England  set  up  in  Virginia)  was 
overthrown.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Govern- 
ment fostered  that  church  In  preference  lo 
others.  But  the  provisions  of  the  Victory  tax 
in  no  way  favors  one  church  in  preference  to 
another.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  a  tax  alike 
upon  the  people  of  every  faith  and  of  no  faith 
and,  as  we  see  It.  In  no  wise  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  penalties  attached  to  the  bill.  In  case 
the  tax  Is  not  collected  at  Its  source,  in 
the  thinking  of  some,  smaclcs  of  coercion 
of  the  churches  and  religious  Institutions 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  But  in  a 
time  of  dire  national  peril  why  shouldn't 
the  churches  and  religious  Institutions  assist 
the  Government  in  collecting  a  tax  which 
is  imposed  upon  all  the  people  without  re- 
gard to  church  affiliation.  Hundreds  of 
churches  throughout  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  and  many  of  them  In  Alabama 
are  a-ssistlng  t'^'e  Government  In  buying  War 
bonds  and  in  turn  the  bonds  which  bear 
Interest  are  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
churches. 

We  think  with  relerence  to  this  matter. 
as  with  many  others  which  come  up  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  that  purpose  aid 
Intent  should  be  taken  Into  consideration 
and  if  this  is  done  it  helps  to  clarify  many 
things.  And  we  do  not  believe  that  In  the 
case  cf  this  Victory  tax  there  was  any  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  encroach 
either  upon  the  matter  of  religious  freedom 
or  the  separation  of  church  and  state  For 
how  cculd  either  the  Congress  or  Govern- 
ment do  that  when  the  present  war  is  ac- 
tually being  fought  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  religion  along  with  our  other  freedoms 
and  rights?  Therefore,  we,  for  one.  hope 
that  the  Baptists  shall  get  by  this  difficulty 
In  this  time  of  national  peril  without  em- 
barrassment either  to  the  Government  o;  to 
the  churches. 
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Forward  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  iLM-Nois 

ir:   THE  SEMATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monaaij.  January  18,  iy43 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  dt.sk  excerp'is  from  an  addro.ss  de- 
Jiveif'd  by  me,  and  a^k  that  they  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
This  address  was  to  the  Traffic  Club  of 
Chlcaso  at  their  Forward  America  dinner, 
in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Palmer 
House.  Chicaso,  Thursday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 14. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  shirp  outline.s  of  the  story  of  the  fa- 
mous ride  of  Paul  Revere  from  LexiiiRton  to 
Concord  have  dimrri»d  under  the  erosion  of 
time  His  wa.s  »  ml.ssloii  ot  traiv>p<irtmg  the 
Jiews  to  the  forces  of  the  New  World  (  f  the 
approaching  army  of  the  Old  World,  sent  here 
with  equipment  ar.d  (?old.  to  tjeat  or  buy  up 
the  force*  of  rebcUltMi  out  of  which  a  new 
civilization  was  to  be  formed 

The  .tory  of  the  heroic  trek  of  the  covered 
w.igons  across  the  mountani.s  through  the 
s,tream.<i,  to  push  and  build  westward  this 
new  civilization  hft*  t>ecome  less  distinct 
through  the  pa-swlng  years,  giving  way  to  the 
appearance  of  the  freight  tram  and  then  the 
truck. 

The  danger  and  romance  of  the  p>ony  ex- 
press passed  into  distance  with  the  appear- 
ance of  more  modern  facilities 

The  bu'.lduig  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road was  the  marvel  of  another  day.  The 
f-low-movlnn  tui?  and  barge  of  lake  and  canal 
and  tl'ie  side-wherler  steumboat  that  carried 
life,  entertainment,  and  freight  up  and  down 
the  MtsslFS'.ppi.  stem  far  off  in  the  present 
day.  ftiled  with  .storirs  of  the  dash  and  daring 
oX  the  modern  PT  boat 

The  modern  mot<^)rcar  running  60  mile  an 
hour  over  wide  ribbon.s  of  cement  across  an 
entire  continent  was  a  new  experience  of  only 
yesterday  The  fa.st,  comfortable,  streamlined 
trains,  speeding  by  night  and  by  day,  are 
slow  compared  with  t-.e  speed  of  the  modern 
transcontinental  airplane.  They,  ttxj,  loae 
their  ^'lauiour  in  the  presence  of  the  globe- 
girdUng  clippers,  and  even  iliey  muve  back 
m  the  presence  of  the  str.itollner  E.»ch  una 
has  played,  however,  a  briillant  and  sii;- 
Uificant  part  In  tlie  building  ot  a  civilization 
and  a  trunsportatlcn  lndu.nry  of  which  ycu 
are  a  proud  and   l-n;nrtant  part. 

If  you  want  to  st .-  a  monument  to  the 
American  transportation  system,  look  around. 
Eveiy  factory,  every  mile  of  steel  track  or 
cement  throurh  or  over  the  mctintalns,  every 
»^rldge  acrcss  the  streams,  every  airport,  every 
thriving  city  every  prosperous  D)mmunlty, 
every  hnppy  countryside  are  the  pniduct  of 
Pur  American  transportation  system,  and 
they  constitute  living  monuments  to  Ameri- 
can transportatlm  a-s  developed  by  the  In- 
genious mind  ar.d  the  restless,  heaving  enc-gy 
of  free  Americans  They  are  the  product  of 
free  private  enterprise  n'nslontd  and  cre- 
attd  by  free  men,  operating  under  a  s-ystem 
of  government  with  written  guaranties  of 
Individual  human  rights 

Yesterday  we  led  the  world  in  peacetime 
tran.sportation.  We  were  a  nation  rolling  on 
or  propelled  by  wheels.  We  produced  and 
used  more  wheels  than  any  nation  on  earth. 
We  had  the  finest  railroads,  the  finest  high- 
ways, more  traina,  truck.*,  and  automobiles 
than  any  other  country  We  had  developed 
the    finest    clvUlan    aviation    system    In    the 

\mf  verse. 


Today  we  transform  this  transportation 
system  into  the  action  of  war  Our  trains, 
our  planes,  our  automobiles  and  trucks,  our 
barges  and  boats  move  American  resfjurc^s 
and  our  gallant  armed  forces  by  sea,  by  land 
and  air  to  make  the  world  unsafe  for 
tyranny. 

The  great  transportation  sytttm  and  in- 
dustry of  America  is  now  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated to  war  ai;U  to  victory,  stj  that  we  may 
have  a  belter  and  a  happier  world  in  which 
to  live  and  move  forward,  where  responsible 
men  of  integrity  may  wiirk  out  an  enduring 
peace,  a  peace  :n  which  our  ships,  trains, 
p!n!v«  and  trucks  may  be  transformed  from 
temporary  instruments  of  de.^truciion  to 
I)ermanent  In.stniments  of  common  good  and 
help  weave  a  liner  pattern  of  man's  humanity 
to  man. 

Our  American  transp«)rt.ation  system  and 
Industry  that  has  been  the  blocd^tream  of 
the  .inest  peacetime  civilh-ation  known  to 
man  must  now  .te  the  pipe  luip  ol  terror  in 
war  and  then  reach  out  In  peace  again  to 
continue  our  Aineriran  pioyress.  to  develop 
our  Ani'-rlcan  civilization  and  American  se- 
curity, plus  aid  in  the  building  of  a  greater 
fellowsh.p     mon?  tlie  men  of    the   earth 

You.  gentlemen,  and  your  trantpc/i tation 
Industry.  like  all  Ame: -cans,  must  now  stand 
tlK-  crucial  test  of  trial  by  battle  You,  the 
men.  the  mean.-?  and  the  method  of  modern 
American  transportation  must  push,  pull, 
and  propel  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of 
Icod.  matennl.  and  military  supplies,  by 
night  and  day,  acro.>^s  tlie  continent,  across 
the  sea  to  the  desert,  to  the  swamp,  to  and 
ever  the  mountains,  to  stipply  tlie  battle  fiont 
and  the  home  front  a.s  well 

The  rails  and  the  trains,  the  cement  and 
the  trucks,  the  hulls  and  the  propellers,  tlie 
wing.s  and  the  motors,  the  men  and  their 
nervous  system;!,  must  measure  up  now  as 
never  btiore  ai.d  curry  burdens  never  coi;- 
templated.  but  caused  by  tlie  prim  strain  and 
cruel  realities  end  necessities  of  war  You 
have  been  the  longest  and  most  regulated 
Industry  In  America  You  will,  no  doubt, 
submit  to  additional  pressure,  burden,  and 
restriction  of  war  necessity  to  .«erve  your 
country  You  must  do  It  so  well  that  you 
will  contli:ue,  as  ycu  have  in  the  past,  to  be  a 
leading  part  atid  standard  bearer  of  private 
enterprise  m  America. 

Tlie  gallantry  of  our  soldiers  at  the  front, 
the  miraculous  endeavor  of  our  production 
lines  at  home,  the  morale  and  stamina  of  our 
whole  pe(  pie,  will  write  lu-w  pages  of  glory 
and  accomplishment  of  freemen  But  the 
raw  material  muot  be  transported  from  the 
mine,  from  the  field,  the  forest,  and  the 
factory  to  the  production  line  and  then  to 
the  fighting  line 

Your  achievement,  past  and  present.  In 
peace  and  war.  has  earned  for  ycu  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  all  America  Upon 
your  achievement  now  and  In  the  future  rests 
the  success  of  our  armed  forces,  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  civilian  population,  and  In 
a  large  measure  tbe  hoj^e  of  the  entire 
civilized  wo.ld 

Good  luck,  gentlemen. 


Great  Grandmother  Third  Generation  of 
War  Workers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAHKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or  MASSAC  HTTsrrrs 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18, 1943 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  luider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Greenfield  (Mass  )  Recorder-Ga- 
zette of  Saturday,  January  9.  1943: 

CRIAT-CaANDMOTHrH   TUmD   GFNEEATION    OF 
WAR    WORKEKS 

The  entrance  of  Mrs  Flora  Kalldlan,  58,  of 
146  Uavis  Street,  into  defense  work  completes 
what  Is  believed  to  be  the  first  trio  of  county 
women  representing  three  generations  of  one 
family  engaj^ed  In  war  work 

Mother  of  5  children,  grandmother  of  25, 
and  great-grandmother  of  6.  tills  Intrepid 
matriarch  began  work  this  week  as  caretaker 
In  plant  1  of  the  G   T   D 

She  Is  a  former  chef  and  wa.s  In  charge  of 
kitchen?  m  hotels  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions She  has  three  grandsons  In  service 
and  feels  it  Is  only  her  part  to  work  along 
with  them 

Her  daughter.  Mrs  Bertram  Bllnn,  41,  of 
Davis  Stri-et.  Is  employed  at  the  same  plant 
p.s  an  Inspector,  while  her  granddaughter, 
Mrs  Adelnrd  LaPolnte.  22  of  62  Lincoln 
Street,  is  employed  as  a  gage  lapper  at  plant  2 


Nobody's  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  IWALONEY 

OF   CONrftCTlCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  18   1943 

Mr.  MALONEY,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Nobody's  Business."  written  by 
Walter  Lippmann  and  published  in  '.he 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today   and    Tomorrow 

(By   Walter   Lippmann) 

NOBODY  a    BUSINESS 

While  the  Axis  ^  exaggerating  our  lofses 
in  the  submarine  war,  our  own  rep<'irt8  are 
coi  cealing  the  seriousness  of  our  lt)S8es  If 
the  whole  picture,  stripped  of  statist  cal 
finaglin;;;.  were  disclosed,  we  should  wake  up 
with  a  start  to  a  realization  that  the  Ger- 
man submarine  is  now  cur  most  deadly  op- 
ponent 

The  facts  cannot  be  printed  But  It  nay 
be  said  that  we  have  lost  and  are  continuing 
to  lose  so  many  cargo  ships,  tankers,  and 
t-ansports  that  everywhere— In  North  Af- 
frica.  In  New  Guinea,  and  the  Solomons,  on 
the  vitally  Important  Burmese  front — we  are 
like  a  man  fl^zhtinp  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind his  back  Eventually  we  shall  win  the 
war  anyway  But  eventually  is  not  foon 
enough  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  Ger- 
man submarines  can  soften  our  blows  enoueh 
to  prolong  the  war  In  E^urope  for  an  extra 
year.  If  they  do.  It  may  well  mean  that  the 
Japanese  will  gain  the  time  to  exploit  their 
conqviesta  while  our  Indl.spensable  Chinese, 
Rus.«tfln,  and  British  allies  will  be  suffe.'lng 
from  the  cumulative  strain  of  an  additional 
year  of  war 

It  may  be  said  that  in  1942  the  submarines 
sank  more  ships  tha''  our  shipyards,  with 
all  their  miraculous  achievement,  were  able 
to  launch  Moreover,  the  German  submarine 
navy  is  today  larger  than  it  has  ever  been. 
New  submarines  are  being  built  very  much 
faster  than  we  are  destroying  them  The 
newer  submarines  are  Increasingly  formid- 
able 8trat«gically  and  tactically  the  0«r- 
m&xxB  are  always  several  jumps  abead  of  us. 


There  Is  no  praspect  now  of  our  having 
enough  escorts  to  deal  with  them  until  the 
end  of  this  year.  Even  tills  prospect  Is  at 
present  dubious. 

If  these  general  statements  could  be  sup- 
ported with  the  actual  figures  and  with  maps 
showing  where  the  sinkings  occur,  everyone 
would  appreciate  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

Yet  the  problem  Is  soluble.  We  know  it  is 
soluble  because  whenever  we  decide  that  a 
convoy  must  go  tnrough  we  can  organize  Its 
protection  and  push  It  through.  The  solu- 
tion depends  upon  two  things:  one.  upon 
enough  escorts,  planes,  and  other  material 
equipment,  manned  by  trained  personnel; 
and,  two.  upon  setting  up  the  command  and 
an  adequate  general  staff  to  wage  a  sustained, 
coordinated  campaign  from  North  and  South 
America,  from  the  British  Isles  and. from 
Africa. 

Our  shortage  of  equipment  was  due  Ini- 
tially to  inck  of  foresight  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. After  that  had  been  remedied,  as  It 
Wiis  about  a  year  ago,  and  after  the  Navy  had 
adopted  a  good  program,  the  prodviction  of 
the  necessary  ships  and  equipment  has  been 
set  back  at  least  twice  and  perhaps  oftener 
becau.se  other  things  got  a  hleher  priority. 
We  have  lost  perhaps  as  much  as  9  months 
time.  On  the  basis  of  recent  sinkings  of 
Inadequately  escorted  conveys,  this  means 
something  near  the  destruction  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  c)ur  current  output  of  cargo  ships, 
and  yet  the  Navy  is  still  not  a.ssured  of  the 
backing  of  the  rest  of  the  Government.  In 
the  present  controversy  over  synthetic  rub- 
ber, there  is  grave  dancer  that  the  escort 
ships  will  once  again  be  set  back.  If  they  are 
set  back,  It  ''111  be  because  Mr  Nelson  and 
Mr  Jeffers  are  more  Impres.sed  with  the  civil- 
ian demand  for  rubber  tires  than  with  the 
paramount  importance  of  fighting  the 
submarine. 

The  Navy  Is  set  back  In  this  controversy 
because  the  Navy  ha.s  yet  to  make  the  admin- 
istration and  the  country  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  business.  That  Is  at  bottom  the 
Navy's  own  fault;  If  the  Navy  would  organ- 
ize an  adequate  command  and  staff  to  con- 
duct this  complicated  war  of  all  arms  as  a 
combined  operation  with  our  allies.  It  would 
at  tlie  same  time  possess  the  organization 
capable  of  making  its  case  effectively  with 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Jcflcrs,  the  Congress,  and 
the  country. 

Although  the  Atlantic  Is  one  ocean,  and 
the  German  submarines  are  under  one  .stra- 
tegical command,  there  Is  nothing  on  our 
side  which  corresponds  to  the  situation. 
Tlieoretically.  of  course,  the  American  effort 
is  all  headed  up  in  Admiral  King.  In  fact, 
the  antisubmarine  war  Is  carried  on  by  a 
loose  conglomeration  of  several  naval  services 
and  of  tiie  Army  Air  Force,  partially  but  not 
firmly  coordinated  with  several  Canadian  and 
British  services.  But  as  the  Atlantic  Is  one 
ocean,  as  shlp,«;  have  to  cross  it.  the  case  for 
unity  of  command  and  a  combined  operating 
staff  would  seem  to  be  compelling. 

It  Is  most  probable  that  no  radical  im- 
provement can  t>e  expected  if  we  rely  upon 
negotiations  between  our  admirals  and  our 
generals  and  upon  their  negotiations  with  the 
:  dmlrals  and  air  marshals  of  our  allies.  In 
this  respect,  the  situation  today  has  many 
resemblances  to  1917  when  the  war  might 
have  been  lost  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
war  cabinet  had  not  Intervened  at  the 
Admiralty. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  President  would 
reread  today  Llcyd  George's  War  Memoirs, 
volume  III,  beginning  page  1129,  and  also 
Victory  at  Sea  by  Admiral  Sims  These 
Will  remind  him,  for  he  himself  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  matter,  that  with- 
out any  reflection  upon  the  admirals,  a  situ- 
ati'in  of  this  kind  needs  the  strong  hand  of  a 
powerful  civilian  to  set  it  In  order.  There 
is  no  civilian  today  who  has  the  authoiity  to 
make  it  his  one  and  only  bu.siness  to  get  the 


campaign  organized  and  conamanded.  A 
civilian  Is  needed  because  the  hierarchy  of 
rank,  the  Jealousy  of  the  services,  and  the 
stand-ofllshnesa  of  the  professionals  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  to  be  tactfully  but 
firmly  mastered. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs 
how  It  became  necessary  for  him  to  transfer 
Sir  Edward  Carson  from  the  post  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  In  order  to  put 
through  the  necessary  reform.  "Someone 
was  needed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, " 
he  says,  "with  a  greater  reserve  of  vitality, 
more  resource,  and  greater  mastery  of  detail." 
Carson,  he  tells  us,  never  got  the  views  of 
the  younger  naval  oflQcers  because  he  felt 
that  this  would  "imply  distrust  of  his  col- 
leagues and  therefore  a  professional  disloy- 
alty. He  therefore  availed  himself  of  the 
advice  of  the  acknowledged  Admiralty 
chiefs."  Tlie  Prime  Minister,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  the  need  of  a  man  who  felt  that 
no  "rule  of  honor  or  etiquette"  prevented 
htm  "from  sending  for  any  person  either 
inside  or  outside  his  office,  whatever  his  rank, 
to  seek  enlightenment  on  any  subject  affect- 
ing his  administration." 

There  is  now  needed  in  the  administration 
a  strong  civilian  with  vitality,  resource,  and 
mastery  cf  detail  to  see  that  this  campaign 
is  pulled  together  and  stepped  up.  Secre- 
tary Knox  cannot  do  it.  and  has  plenty  of 
other  u.seful  things  to  do.  But  until  there  is 
somebody  who  makes  this  campaign  his  busi- 
ness, it  will  falter  because  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business. 


Employment   of   War   Production   Board 
Dollar-a-Year  Personnel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  i.<^sued  by  the 
Food  Distribution  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  entitled 
"Director's  Memorandum  No.  39.  Policy 
on  the  Employment  of  W,  P.  B.  Dollar-a- 
Year  Personnel  Transferred  to  the  Food 
Di.'^tribution  Administration." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  War 
Production  Board  personnel  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9280.  questions  have  arisen  con- 
cerning the  assignment  of  transferees,  who 
include  some  43  persons  who  have  been  em- 
ployed In  the  War  Production  Board  on  a  dol- 
lar-a-year  basis.  Accordingly,  the  following 
policies  are  outlined: 

1.  No  one  shall  be  employed  in  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration  on  a  doUar-a- 
year  basis  of  compensation. 

2.  All  deputy  directors  and  chiefs  of 
branches  of  the  Food  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  full-time,  paid  employees  of 
the  Government. 

3.  All  persons  having  procurement  func- 
tions in  the  Food  Distribution  Administration 
shall  be  full-time,  paid  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

4.  All  persons  administering  any  orders  In 
the  Food  Distribution  Administration  series 
shall  be  full-time,  paid  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

5.  Those  persons  employed  on  a  dollar-a- 
year  basis  as  they  are  transferred  Into  the 


Pood  Distribution  Administration,  shall  be 
Invited  to  accept  positions  as  full-lime,  paid 
employees  of  the  Government,  ceasing  en- 
tirely to  receive  compensation  from  a  private 
corporation  or  similar  enterprise. 

6.  If  they  feel  that  this  Involves  a  sacrifice 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  make  financially 
or  otherwise  but  wish  to  contribute  their 
time  and  broad  experience  to  their  Govern- 
ment In  wartime,  they  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
consultants  panel  without  compensation. 
The  consultants  panel  as  such  shall  have  no 
administrative  responsibility  or  authority. 

7.  Personnel  from  such  consultants  panel 
shall  be  available  as  consultants  to  any  dep- 
uty director  or  branch  chief  to  perform  duties 
as  a  consultant  under  their  personal  direc- 
tion. 

8  In  order  that  their  status  as  consultants 
without  administrative  responsibility  or  au- 
thority shall  be  entirely  clear  and  to  protect 
them  as  well  as  those  executives  utilizing 
their  services  from  any  misinterpretation  of 
their  status  and  function.  It  shall  be  clear  in 
all  Instances  that: 

(a)  No  person  who  is  serving  without  com- 
pensation as  a  consultant  shall  participate 
in  making  any  determination  directly  af- 
fecting the  affairs  of  the  firm  or  company  in 
which  he  Is  employed. 

(b)  The  services  of  such  persons  shall  be 
utilized  as  a  consultant  in  connection  with 
problems  which  require  special  business  or 
technical  knowledge  and  experience;  for  other 
work,  we  will  employ  paid  personnel. 

(c)  Any  person  whose  services  are  utilized 
as  a  consultant  without  compensation  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  supervision  and  di- 
rection as  regular,  salaried  employees  and  are 
expected  to  observe  established  policies  and 
regulations. 


Tbe  Place  of  Farmer-Owned  and  Farmer- 
Controlled  CooperatiTCs  in  the  National 
Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Monday.  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  a  declar::tion  made  by 
the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooper- 
atives, adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  on  Janu- 
ary 6.  1943.  entitled  "The  Place  of 
Farmer-Owned  and  Farmer-Controlled 
Cooperatives  in  the  National  Economy." 
Tills  is  very  timely  and  should  be  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.     It  follows: 

The  national  Interest  demands  that  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer-controlled  nonprofit  co- 
operatives be  accorded  effective  considera- 
tion because  they  have  gained  exi>erience  In 
accomplishing  for  years  the  very  objectives 
now  required  of  Government  war  agencies. 
Being  agencies  regarded  by  the  Congress  aa 
highly  important  to  farmers  for  the  best  de- 
velopment of  their  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  farmer  cooperative  market- 
ing and  purchasing  associations  must  more 
than  ever  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 
The  maximum  effectiveness  of  our  farmers 
is  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  war  and 
post-war  effort — both  because  the  United 
Nations'  program  rests  on  the  production  of 
these  farms  and  because  the  Industry,  Ini- 
tiative   and   devotion    to    responsibUlUea   of 
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American  farmers  dramatizes  a?  no'hing  else 
can  the  cause  which  Americans  defend. 

Such  cooperatives  are  skilled  in  getting 
farm  prcdu-r5  from  fnrm  production  Into 
consumpMon  expeditiously  and  at  low  cost  in 
terms  of  precious  manpower  and  materials. 
They  enable  farmers  tC'  secure  supplies  of  the 
most  effective  sort  In  the  same  manner  They 
are  organized  to  contact  scattered  producers 
quickly  and  Intimately  for  prompt  and  need- 
e<i  action. 

In  time  of  peace  such  facilities  are  highly 
desirable  In  the  successful  prosecution  of 
an  all-out  war  they  are  absolutely  essential 
Being  a  part  of  the  farm  enter]irlse  they 
occupy  a  different  place  a.s  links  between  the 
farm  and  market  than  distribution  agencif* 
established  to  serve  for  prottt  in  the  chain 
of  distribution 

It  l8  appropriate  to  emphasize  that  on 
June   15.   rj29    the  Concrress  enacted  that: 

"It  Ls  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  promote  the  effective  merchan- 
dising oi  agrirui:uial  comnioditU'S  in  inier- 
Btate  and  f.Tcik;!)  c( mmerce  so  that  the  in- 
dustry of  agriculture  will  be  placed  on  a  basis 
of  economic  equalltv  with  other  Industries, 
and  to  that  end  to  protect,  control,  and  sta- 
bilize the  currents  ut  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  their  food  products  •  •  • 
by  encouraKing  tl'.e  ^TKilnl^ut;oIl  ot  prtniuccrb 
Into  etTectlve  associations  or  corporations  un- 
der their  own  control  for  greater  unity  of  ef- 
fort In  maketing  and  by  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment and  financing  of  a  fHrm-marketir.g 
system  of  producer-owned  and  producer-con- 
trolled cooperative  associations  and  other 
agencies  ' 

Subsequently,  on  June  3,  1935  (Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1935).  the  Congress  Included  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer-controlled  nonprofit  co- 
operative purchasing  ansoclatlons  with  such 
marketing    a.shociat u  lis. 

Recognizing  this  national  policy  and  the 
oppi.rtunltles  it  affords  toward  the  succtvwful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  Nations  war  ctfort 
must  .see  to  It  that  all  programs  dealing  with 
farmers  and  farm  products  .specifically  take 
the.>e  facts  into  account  and  speciQcally  di- 
rect their  agents  throughout  the  country  to 
do  likewise 

Ycur  committee  recommends  that  these 
facts  be  promptly  brought  and  kept  before 
the  attention  of  the  keymen  our  executive 
secretary  shall  select,  preferably  wUh.  but  If 
recessary  without  the  .'u;'port  of  the  other 
national  farm  organizations. 


How  We  Can  Meet  War  Debts- 
Better 


-And  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 
Monday,  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  Prei^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  the  Vice  President  entitled  '•How  We 
Can  Meet  War  Debts— And  Uve  Better." 
which  appeared  in  PM's  daily  picture 
mapazine  of  January  18,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOW  WE  CAN  MEET  W-AR  DEETS — AND  LI\'K  BETTER 

(By  HiNRT  A    Wallace) 
I  am  happy  to  answer  this  question  which 
has  been  put  to  me  by  PM.    "Must  we  all  go 
hungry  to  pay  for  the  war?" 


If  we  make  the  wrong  decisions  and  try 
to  pay  for  the  war  the  wrong  way,  millions 
may  go  htmgry,  just  as  they  did  In  1932  but 
there  Is  no  ne?d  for  that  When  the  war 
comes  to  an  end  there  will  be  the  farms,  the 
farm  help,  the  foil,  and  the  technical  skill  to 
produce  more  than  ha.s  even  tn'cn  produced 
In  the  world  before.  Our  own  farms  are  new 
producing  25  to  30  percent  more  food  tluin 
the  average  of  the  decide  before  the  war. 
Most  of  that  increase  now  goes  to  our  armed 
forces  abroad  and  to  our  allies.  But.  aft«r 
the  war.  as  devastated  countries  qtnckly  re- 
store their  crop  production,  all  of  the  In- 
crease In  i^ur  own  capacity  to  produce  will 
be  available  to  make  us  a  b-ntor-fed  nation 
than  we  liuve  ever  been. 

There  Is  no  more  reason  why  peopie  should 
go  hungry  to  p;iy  for  the  war  than  that  they 
should  go  without  Jobs  to  pay  for  the  war. 
As  a  matter  of  tact,  the  only  way  we  can  really 
p,>y  for  the  war  Is  to  sec  that  pcnple  have 
Jobs  and  full  stomachs.  TechnoU>gically  this 
Is  possible.  Psychologically.  It  mav  be  diffi- 
cult tiecause  not  enough  people  have  Uwked 
at  the  simple  arithmetic  of  the  problem. 

A  nation  that  maintains  full  employment 
at  useful  production  In  peacetime  has  no 
problem  of  people  going  hungry.  People  then 
have  Income  not  only  for  food  but  also  for 
the  rest  of  their  budget,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  Income  to  pay  debt  charges  that 
are  not  burder.some. 

At  present  cists  of  borrowing  our  primary 
fear  should  no"  be  of  the  size  of  our  national 
debt,  even  wHh  the  steep  Incrense  In  that 
debt  which  tl'.e  war  Inevitably  brings.  We 
need  rather  to  make  sure  that  Jobs  and  ade- 
quate  Income.?   are   maintained. 

It  Is  concel'.able  that,  a.s  we  push  on  to 
victory,  the  cost  of  the  war  will  double  the 
Federal  debt  over  what  It  is  now,  raising  the 
total  to  around  $200,000,000,000  It  Is  also 
conceivable  that  private  long-term  Invest- 
ment after  the  war.  will  Incrca."^  the  private 
debt  to  $100,000,000,000.  The  burden  of  the 
annual  Interest  charges  on  these  debts  at 
present  Intereit  rates  would  be  about  as  li^ht 
In  proportion  to  Income  as  in  1023  or  1929, 
provided  we  have  full  employment  and  a 
continued  totnl  national  income  of  about 
$130  000.000  000. 

These  simple  figures  will  show  what  I 
mean:  In  1929  we  had  private  lone-term 
debts  amounting  to  $87,000,000,000  and  an 
annual  Interest  charge  of  five  billion.  We 
had  ft  net  Ftderal  debt  of  nearly  Jixtetn  bil- 
lion and  State  and  local  government  debts 
of  nearly  fourteen  billion,  with  interest 
charges  amounting  to  one  and  one-fourth 
billion.  These  Interest  charges,  totaling  six 
and  one-fourth  billion,  were  the  equivalent 
of  7' J  percent  of  a  national  Income  of 
$8n  000  COO. 000. 

At  pre.'^ent  interest  rates  the  annual  carry- 
ing charge  on  a  $200,000,000,000  Federal  debt 
would  be  S5.C00  000  000.  thf  carrying  rhnrae 
on  a  $100.000  000,000  long-term  private  debt 
would  be  $4  000  000.000.  and  the  carrying 
charge  on  a  $20  000  000,000  State  and  local 
debt  would  bo  $600  mx), 000,  making  a  total 
Interest  charge  of  $9  600  000,000.  This  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  little  over  7  percent  of  a 
$130,000,000  COO  national  income  (our  pros- 
pective Income  for  1943)  and  would  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  percentage  of  our  na- 
tional Income  as  we  devoted  to  paying  inter- 
est on  debt  in  1929 

The  real  problem  is  to  maintain  full  em- 
ployment in  peacetime  production  as  we  are 
now  doing  In  war  production 

As  peacetime  production  expands  and  war 
production  Ls  contracted,  the  annual  deficit 
will  go  d^wn.  and  we  can  then  begin  to  have 
substantial  relief  from  the  wartime  burden-s 
of  tajtati>  n  But  If  10.000,000  people  should 
be  thrown  out  of  work,  the  result  would  be 
a  reduction  of  national  Income  by  perhaps 
30  billion  dl^llars,  and  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion In  both  private  and  corporation  Income 
tax  payments.  The  one  criterion  by  which 
we  should  Judge  all  fiscal,   monetary,  and 


taxation  policies  Is  whether  they  bring  about 
an  increased  balanced  production  of   useful 

goods. 

Two  simple  facts  for  all  of  us  to  bear  in 
mind  are  these;  First,  that  the  more  suc- 
cessfully private  enterprise  maintains  full 
employment,  the  le*s  Government  spending 
Is  required;  and.  second,  that  cirlain  types 
of  Government  economy.  If  they  bring  on 
wlde^pread  unemployment,  can  uctually 
drive  us  deeper  Intj  debt  Instead  of  pulling 
us  out. 

We  need  not  go  hungry  or  unemployed  If 
we  follow  sound  policies.  If  experts  In  money 
end  taxation  match  the  technical  compe- 
tence of  those  who  work  on  the  farms  and 
In  the  factories  A.^  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way 
to  pay  for  the  war  is  to  utilize  fully  our 
greatly  expanded  farm  and  factory  faculties, 
and  to  continue  to  expand  the  productivity 
of  our  agriculture  and  industry  to  the  limit. 
If  we  do  this.  It  Is  quite  possible,  within  a 
few  yeiirs  after  the  war  ends.  In  spite  of  the 
war-c.">ated  debts  for  the  perple  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  mo^t  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  have  a  higher  stand. ird  of  living 
than   they  have  ever  had  before. 


Address  on  One 
sixth  Birthday 
Robert  E.  Lee 


Hundred   and   Thirty- 
Anniversary    of    Gen. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   SOCTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  In  Statuary  Hall  on  Saturday 
January  16,  1943,  on  the  commemoration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth 
birthday  anniver.'^ary  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee.  the  same  actually  being  January  19. 
under  au.'^pices  of  the  Di.'^trict  of  Colum- 
bia division,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy: 

It  is  indeed  a  dl.stlnctlon  of  the  highest 
degree  to  appear  before  you  In  these  clri'um- 
stances  and  surroundings. 

The  hallowed  Chamber  In  which  we  have 
thus  assembled,  at  our  Nation's  Capitol, 
known  as  the  Statuary  Hall.  Is  an  appropriate 
place  for  the  statue  of  the  Immortal  Lee.  In 
all  the  world  no  better  selection,  either  of 
location  or  company,  could  po^^slbly  be  made 
than  this  sacred  shrine  to  our  honored  dead. 

As  we  stand  In  the  presence  of  the.se  tow- 
ering statues,  bron/e  or  marble,  portraying 
features  of  our  founding  fathers,  we  readily 
recognize  why  they  are  repre.-^ented  h^re.  On 
this  side  a  President,  on  that  side  a  Senator, 
there  a  Member  of  the  Houtie  of  Roprerrnta- 
tlvt.^.  a  Cabinet  officer,  an  Ambassador,  a 
scientist,  a  physician,  an  educator,  a  soldier. 
By  what  rlv'ht  comes  the  inquiry.  Does  the 
statue  of  Lee  rrp<».se  here? 

It  Is  Indeetl  gratifying  that  under  our 
democratic  form  of  government  even  while 
we  are  fighting  the  most  destructive  war  of 
all  history,  the  descendants  of  those  brave 
and  gallant  soldiers  who  followed  Lee  and 
Jackson  are  permitted  to  unfurl  the  Confed- 
erate flag  In  our  Nation's  Capitol  and  to 
observe  the  annual  birthday  of  the  com- 
manding general  In  the  Ist  cause  We  in- 
quire. What  makes  the  life  of  Lee  appear  so 
Immeasurably  grand?  It  mu.'^t  be  the  fact 
that  he  went  beyond  the  heights  of  greatneas 
and  on  to  peaks  of  nobility. 


"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  ao 
mixed  In  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
and  aay  to  all  the  world:  This  was  a  man." 

We  have  only  to  witness  the  degree  of 
fortitude  and  courage  with  which  Lee  ac- 
cepted adversity  as  well  aa  the  gracious  man- 
ner In  which  be  bore  pam.  suffering,  and 
even  defeat  to  appreciate  the  true  stature  of 
his  greatness.  Everything  about  Lee,  the 
loftiness  of  nis  ideals.  manline;:s  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  the  unselfishnejss  of  his  deed.s. 
seemed  firmly  ancbcred  In  the  b'-drock  of 
Christian  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

Both  by  nature  and  necf-sslty  General  Lee 
was  a  lover  of  hard  work.  He  cared  little  for 
the  social  or  lighter  pursuits  of  life  He 
liked  the  soldier's  bardfchips.  the  soldiers 
toll,  even  the  soldier's  fare,  as  well  as  the 
Boidier  s  glory. 

General  Lee  was  born  in  Virginia  January 
19.  loCT  Ihe  youncest  son  of  MaJ  Gen. 
Henry  Lee  (' Lli;ht  Horse  Hirry")  aid  Ann 
Carter  LK.e.  Due  to  financial  reverses  the 
rearing  and  training  of  the  Lee  children  was 
left  largely  to  Mrs  L<e  In  1825  through  the 
generosity  of  that  nubie  Souih  Caro;in;aa 
then  Secretary  of  War.  J.>hn  C  Calhoun, 
young  L-e  was  admitted  to  Wcot  Point,  gradu- 
ating therefrom  4  years  later  wiUiout  a  de- 
merit, second  in  his  c'.a&s. 

In  1831  our  hero  was  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter cf  the  adopted  son  of  George  Wushmgton, 
tl.e  grandson  of  Mrs  Washington.  H  was 
Commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  1E36  and 
captain  in  1833  During  the  Mexican  War 
Lee  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  co.oncl  and 
was  appointed  suprrinttndent  of  West  Point 
Military  Acfidemy  in  1852. 

Probably  the  mc  st  unusual  experience  ever 
rrming  to  an  individual  ci'me  to  Lee  in 
March  1861.  when  at  the  Blair  Hou'e  in  Wash- 
ington, he  was  confronted  with  the  declin  n 
a.<;  to  whether  he  should  conim.and  the  Fed- 
eral forces  or  the  poorly  organized,  scantily 
clad  troops  of  Virginia.  He  as.^^umed  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  In  1861,  with 
thf>  rank  of  gencr.-il,  which  he  held  until  his 
surrender  at  ApTx^mnttcx  on  .^pril  9.  1865 

After  the  war  Genernl  Lee  w;is  chosen  to 
be  h'  r>d  of  what  Is  now  Wa.sh!nptcn  and  Lee 
Univers'.ty.  which  pest  he  held  until  the  date 
of  his  death  on  Octcber  12.  1870 

Someone  has  said  that  the  presence  cf  Na- 
poleon In  bottle  line  wa«  eouTl  to  the  pres- 
ence of  100  000  trrx  ps  If  thnt  be  true,  hew 
could  we  estimate  the  vclur  of  the  presence 
of  the  matchless  Lee  as  he  reckle'=«:ly  rede 
nmrne  his  tic  cps  in  his  modest  un;f  >rm  of 
gray  bearing  only  the  stars  to  Indicate  his 
rank? 

We  have  always  been  fortunate  and  with 
hardly  an  exception  cur  military  leaders  have 
been  men  of  hlph  character  and  great  ability. 
It  Is  gratilylnq  and  comforting  to  knew  that 
those  in  command  of  our  tror  ps  in  this  plobal 
war  are  of  unquestioned  character  broad  ex- 
perience, and  unexcelled  leadership 

The  latp  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  has 
described  the  character  of  Lee  in  the^e  beau- 
tiful and  striking  words:  "He  was  a  foe 
without  hnte:  a  fnend  without  treachery,  a 
soldier  without  cruelty;  a  victor  without  op- 
pression and  a  victim  without  murmuring. 
He  was  a  public  officer  without  vice;  a  pri- 
vate citizen  without  wront^;  a  neighbor  with- 
out reproach;  a  Christian  without  hypocr;.«y: 
and  a  man  w.thuut  puilc  He  was  C.iesar 
without  his  amhition:  Frederick  without  his 
tyranny;  Napoleon  without  his  s^lflsh.ncs: 
PT  d  Washington  without  his  reward.  He  was 
as  ol->edlent  to  authority  as  a  s-rvant.  and 
royal  in  authority  as  a  true  king  He  was 
gentle  as  a  woman  in  life,  and  modest  and 
pure  as  a  virgin  In  thought:  wa'>chlul  as  a 
P-ouian  vestal  in  duty:  submUslve  to  law 
as  Socrates:  and  grand  In  battle  as  Achilles." 
So,  like  the  varicolored  threads  of  a  rich 
tapes*  .-y  which  combine  to  produre  one  per- 
fect, balanced  design  of  beauty,  the  attri- 
butes  of   Lee's  greatness — that   is,  his  out- 
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standing  ability  and  talent,  his  sterling 
character,  his  high  moral  caliber,  his  Chris- 
tian faiUi  and  devotion,  together  with  the 
nameless  other  qualitative  attainments  and 
representations  of  his  life — were  Joined,  it 
seemed,  to  create  the  world's  grandest  and 
most  enduring  design  for  noble  living 

I  quote  the  following  unbiased  opinions 
of  General  Lee:  Said  the  late  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt:  "The  world  has  never  seen 
better  soldiers  than  those  who  followed  Ix-e; 
and  their  leader  will  undoubtedly  rank,  with- 
out any  exception,  as  the  very  greatest  of 
all  the  great  captains  that  the  Engltsh-speak- 
In^  people  have  broupht  forth   ' 

Sir  Frederick  Maurice  said :  "I  place  Lee 
as  a  general  above  Wellington.  'Read  and 
reread.'  said  Napoleon,  the  eighty  five  cfira- 
paifrns  cf  Alexander.  Hannibal.  Cnesnr.  Ous- 
tpvus,  Turonne,  Eugene,  and  PYederick  T?ke 
them  as  your  models,  for  it  Is  the  only  means 
of  bec:im.lng  a  great  lender,  and  of  ma«'iering 
the  secrets  of  the  art  of  war  '  To  that  select 
band  of  great  ccmniaiiders  the  name  of  Robert 
E    Lee  mu'-t  be  added  " 

British  Field  Marshal  Garnet  J  W  Wolseley 
once  said:  "He  was  the  ablc-t  general,  and 
to  me  seemed  the  greatest  man  I  had  ever 
conversed  with  •  •  •  General  Lee  was 
one  cf  tne  few  men  who  ever  sericusly  Im- 
pressed and  awed  me  with  their  natural  and 
inherent  greatness  " 

To  be  sure  there  is  no  longer  any  feeling 
of  spctional'sm,  no  South,  no  North,  no  East, 
no  West;  all  of  us  are  now  sons  and  brothers 
cf  our  great  common  country  It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  pride,  however,  that  those  of  us 
from  the  St-uth  extol  the  virtues  of  our 
heroes  and  count  their  ccntr.butions  to  his- 
tory. Patrick  Henry  provoked  the  Revolu- 
tion: Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  its  Declaration 
cf  Independence;  George  Wa'-hlngton  led 
the  Continental  arm.los;  Jam.es  Madison 
drafted  the  Constitution;  John  Marshall 
Interpreted  the  organic  law;  James  Monroe 
promulgated  the  great  doctrine  bearing  his 
name:  Andrew  Jackson  routed  the  British 
at  New  Orleans;  General  Scctt  scaled  the 
walls  of  Mexico;  and  Woodrcw  Wilson  steered 
our  Ship  of  State  .'■afely  through  the  turbu- 
lent waters  of  V/orld  War  No.  1 

The  South  has  uneque.='ticnab!y  contr.b- 
utcd  her  share  of  leaders  and  has  and  does 
give  unstlntlngly  of  her  brave  sons  in  the 
present  world  conflict. 

If  called  upon  to  designate  one  individual 
from  all  the  pat^s  of  history  for  my  own  sens 
to  fellow,  I  would  unhP'ttatingly  name  the 
m.a'chless.  ccuraeeous,  Christian  soldier  and 
leader.  Robert  Edward  Lee. 


Renewal  of  Pre-War  Controversial  Issues 
by  International  Newspapers  Disrupts 
National  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAMILTON  EISH 

or  KTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
frranted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, dated  January  12.  1943.  and  pub- 
lished in  Its  edition  of  Sunday,  January 
17,  1943.  The  letter  is  in  answer  to  a 
front-page  article  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
stating  that  I  had  been  rebuffed  l)ecause 


of  my  pre-war  noninterventionLst  views 
by  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
from  New  York  State,  when  the  facts 
were  that  I  was  not  a  candidate  for  any 
office  and  the  question  of  Intervention  or 
nonintervention  was  not  raised  by  any- 
one on  the  delegation. 

This  statement  that  I  had  l>oen  re- 
buflfed  is  utterly  unwarranted  and  is  part 
of  the  scheme  of  the  internationalist 
press  to  attack  former  nomnt<*rvention- 
ists.  regardless  cf  the  truth.  This  policy 
is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fai.ure  of 
the  eastern  internationalist  press  even 
to  mention  last  week  the  elect 'on.  in  Mis- 
soviri,  of  Marion  Bennett,  a  Republican 
noninterventionist,  by  14.000  votes  in  the 
same  congressional  district  v.hxh  his 
father — now  deceased — carried  by  7.000 
votes  only  last  November.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Bennett  to  replace  his  father,  by 
double  the  majority,  is  an  indicat'on  of 
the  temper  of  the  American  people  and 
that  they  are  not  being  deceived  by  New 
Deal  and  foreign  propaganda  of  any  kind. 

The  letter  referred  to  above  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrxo  States 

House  of  Keprhsentativls. 
Washington    D  C.  January  12.  1943. 
The  Editor, 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Nnr  Ynrk    S    Y. 

De.kr  Sir:  I  dislike  replying  to  false  Infer- 
ences and  statements  emuTiHtinn  iroir.  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  as  It  lntcrfere.s  with 
far  more  important  work  in  the  Ccnzress. 
The  New  York  Heridd  Tribune,  like  the  Harrl- 
nian  Times  Herald  of  Mlddletown  in  my  dis- 
trict, apparently  continues  to  see  everything 
through  a  discolored  and  distorted  interven- 
tionisL  vision,  as  if  there  had  been  no  Pearl 
Harbor  and  as  if  100,000.000  Americans  who 
favored  keeping  out  of  foreign  wais  unless 
attacked  were  not  making  equal  sicriflces 
with  interventionists  to  win  the  war. 

Every  word  or  action  In  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  these  two  rabid  Interventionist  and 
Internationalist  newspapers,  seems  to  revolTe 
around  pre-war  controversial  Issues,  sunk  at 
PchtI  Harbor,  but  which  are  revived  by  them 
on  every  possible  occasion,  tending  to  disrupt 
national  unity  and  impede  our  war  eSort 
and  march  to  victory. 

If  ?t;ch  a  policy  was  Inrpired  by  Hltkr  or 
the  Japs.  It  would  be  readily  recognizfd  as 
enemy  propr.sanda  However,  coming  from 
American  newspapers,  it  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose and.  In  the  interest  of  national  unity 
and  winning  the  war,  should  cease  immedi- 
ately. 

The  latest  insinuation  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  quoted  In  other  newspapers, 
was  that  because  I  was  a  noninterventionist 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  I  had  been  rebuffed  by 
the  New  York  State  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  exfiresslng  a  desire  "to  get  rid  of  any 
Isclationist  tinge."  I  was  not  a  candidate  for 
any  otflce  but  did  plnce  the  name  of  Repre- 
sentative Daniil  a.  Reed,  of  Dunkirk.  N  Y., 
one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  House. 
where  he  has  served  with  di.«tlnction  for  24 
years.  In  nomination  for  election  to  the 
committee  on  committees,  to  which  he  was 
entit'.ed  as  the  senior  member  of  our  dele- 
gation. He  refused  to  solicit  any  support  and 
also  requested  his  fiiend.«  not  to  There  was 
no  mention  of  Intervention  or  n->nlnterven- 
tlon.  Mr.  Wadewoeth  s  name  was  presented 
without  debate  by  RepresenVitive  Joseph 
O'Brien,  of  Rochester,  who  often  diflered 
With  him  on  foreign  polcies.  I  merely  cite 
these  facts  to  shuw  hew  the  intejar;;iunalist 
press  tries  to  make  mountains  out  of  rr.o!e- 
hlllfl  and  revive  dead  Issues,  wh'ch  can  only 
be  a  diaservice  to  the  Nation  at  this  time. 
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The  committer  on  committers  recom- 
mpnded  me  fnr  rlectlon  as  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Committee  c>n  Rule?, 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  today,  and 
which  carries  with  it  membership  on  the 
Repubhcan      steering      committee      ol      the 

HCUM? 

Tlie  Republicans  In  Congress  are  united  In 
their  determination  to  do  everything  to  ex- 
pedite victory  and  an  overwhelmlni?  ma- 
jority resent  the  continued  attempts  to 
resurrect  pre-war  b*sues  and  thus  create  dis- 
unity when  all  our  efforts  should  be  devoted 
to  winning  the  war  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Hamilton  F^sh. 


,">» 


Resolution  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Bargaining  Agency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

Of    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  Jannarij  18.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  never 
failed  to  make  their  full  patriotic  con- 
tribution in  manpower,  food  supply,  bond 
purch.a.se.  aru!  ta.xes  in  every  war  in 
which  this  country  has  beer  engaged. 
This  World  War  No.  2  finds  the  farmers 
willinK  and  anxious  to  make  their  ma.xi- 
mum  contribution  to  the  cause  to  which 
their  country  is  committed. 

Notwithstanding'  that  an  administra- 
tion spokesman  has  charged  the  farmers 
with  lack  of  patriotism,  I  a.ssert  that  no 
group  in  the  Nation  has  responded  to  the 
country's  wartime  call  with  greater  alac- 
rity tlian  has  liie  farm  uroup.  This  has 
been  true  even  in  the  face  of  a  shortage 
of  farm  labor,  resulting  from  failure  of 
the  administration  to  recognize  the 
farms  as  e.ssential  war-produclicn  plant.s. 
This  sh(jrtau'e  of  farm  labor  is  admitted 
by  thf  administration  m  its  Information 
Digest,  dated  January  16.  1943.  where  it 
is  slated  that — 

th''  number  of  farm  worker"  on  January  1 
was  e.stlmHtfd  at  8  171.0CO.  the  Kmallest  for 
any  month  .«ince  records  were  started  In  1925 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoin;j  statement 
of  fact  from  ofBcial  records  that  the 
number  of  farm  workers  on  January  1. 
1943.  was  the  smallest  for  any  month 
since  1925,  what  could  be  more  disturb- 
ing; and  inconsistent  than  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt  that  -farm  pro- 
duction has  not  been  curtailed  by  short- 
_.  age  of  manpower".' 

I  represent  one  of  the  most  important 
segments  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  that  has  been 
carefully  and  skillfully  built  up  over 
many  decades.  The  war  policies  of  the 
administration  have  deprp.ed  the  dairy 
farmers  of  labor.  It  has  sought  to  step 
up  production  of  oleomarKarine.  It  has 
attempted  to  raise  farm  waues  to  $2,500 
a  year,  a  rate  of  wages  for  farm  labor  at 
the  present  price  of  farm  products  that 
would  bankrupt  the  farmers  generally 
and  the  small  dairy  farmer  m  particular. 
The  case  of  the  dairy  farmer  is  pre- 
sented in  a   recent   resolution   adopted 


unanimously  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Metroixjhtan  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers"  Bargaining  Agency  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1943,  which  I  in.sert  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  under  leave  to  extend: 

In  response  to  the  President's  call  for  an 
expression  of  farm  opinion  on  this  Agricul- 
tural Mobilization  Day.  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Metropolitan  CiH)peralive  Milk 
Producers  Bargaining  Agency.  Inc  ,  desire  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the  oppcTtunity 
iiffjrded  to  present  to  the  countiy  a  descrip- 
tion of  .some  of  the  obstacles  which  must  be 
cleared  away  before  fanners  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  their  part  of  the  war  task 

We  regret  that  the  total  necessary  farm 
production  will  not  be  achieved  this  year; 
Instead,  there  will  be  Important  shortages 
and  Increased  rationing  for  consumers.  All 
true  farmers  believe  in  ample  production 
and  are  opposed  in  their  hearts  to  arbitrary 
crop  curtailments  because,  knowing  the  un- 
certainties cf  Nature,  it  seems  to  a  farmer 
a  sacrilege  for  the  land  and  the  animals  on 
It,  not  to  prodtice  to  the  utmost.  For  about 
2  years  the  leaders  of  dairy  cooperatives 
have  been  urging  Government  officials  to 
make  possible  ample  production  and  have 
warned  them  that  shortages,  both  relative 
and  actual,  were  in  the  (^fflng  Our  leaders 
have  pointed  out  particularly  tliat  when 
farmers  are  forced  to  slaughter  good  dairy 
animals  for  lack  of  adequate  price  returns, 
it  requires  from  3  to  4  years  to  make  replace- 
ment and  in  times  of  war  those  will  be  long 
years 

Most  people  attribute  this  condition  to 
farm  labor  scarcity  While  farm  labor 
scarcity  Is  generally  recogni/.ed  as  being  the 
major  handicap,  those  segments  of  the  Na- 
tion aside  from  agriculture  do  not  realize 
the  real  causes  of  the  labor  shortage.  Only 
one  man  in  four  leaving  the  farms,  goes  into 
the  Military  Establishment  The  other  three 
are  drawn  int(j  civilian  einpluyment  and  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  this  employment  Ls  In 
nondefense  Industries.  N(Jt  only  are  hired 
hands  leaving  the  farm  but  many  farmers 
everywhere  are  selling  livestock  and  farm 
equipment  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
carry  on  under  present  relatively  small  com- 
pensation for  their  effort 

The  rea."ion  for  ail  ot  thi*  is  the  price  re- 
presulon  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  wage  Increase  policy  of  the  same  Gov- 
ernment. Wageji  continue  to  skyrocket.  Al- 
most every  strike  in  mtiltd  by  a  wa/e  In- 
crcaM"  Any  industrial  di.sf  urtjaiicc  is  re- 
ferred to  the  War  Labor  Btiaid.  which  has  a 
standard  p<'licy  of  settling  every  wage  dlF- 
pute  by  giving  labor  a  15  percent  increase  in 
wages  Tlie  admiiu.ttration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  wor.stned  the  situ.ition  by  increas- 
ing the  wage*-  of  3.000.000  white-collar  work- 
ers by  amounts  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  income  taxe.s  of  these  workers  on 
their  1942  Income.  This  wage  advance  for 
Government  workers  has  di.sturbed  the  entire 
Inside  office-work  situation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  has  opened  the  door  to  the 
loss  of  womanpower  on  tlie  farm.-. 

If  agriculture  is  to  carry  on.  tiiere  must  b" 
Immediately  Inaugurated  a  wartime  policy 
of  guaranteed  minimum  prices  for  those  agri- 
cultural commodities  now  known  to  be  e<'sen- 
tial  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the 
sustenance  cf  the  civilian  populations  who 
are  behind  the  firing  line  Such  a  policy  was 
adopted  and  enforced  in  the  last  World  War 
and  It  worked  satisfactorily  for  all  Minimum 
prices  of  these  esfential  agricultural  com- 
modities should  be  at  least  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  shall  include  all  farm  labor 
costs. 

The  authorities  in  Washington  should  im- 
mediately announce  the  abandonment  for  ail 
tiinf  to  come,  of  the  [payment  of  subsidies  in 
lieu  of  price  increases.  It  matters  not  wheth- 
er such  payments  are  called  farmer  subsidies 
or  consumer    bubbidici..     The   facts   are    that 


they  aie  Government  subsidies  intended  to 
help  people  pay  their  kitchen  bills  and  they 
arc  being  paid  at  a  time  when  the  buyin.; 
power  of  the  Ajnerican  people  is  at  its  all  t.me 
high.  These  subsidies  are  being  paid  at  a 
time  wh^n  the  greate.si  problem  before  the 
Treasury  is  how  to  absorb  an  e.xcc-s  purchas- 
ing power  of  about  115  000  OOO.OCO  We  can 
see  no  Justification  for  a  policy  wliich  keeps 
industrial  profits,  rates  of  wages,  and  farm 
prices  in  a  state  of  unbalance,  even  thougli 
such  a  disastrous  policy  Is  called  a  move 
against  Inflation.  We  point  out  that  sub- 
sidies in  lieu  of  price  are  funds  taken  from 
the  tax  moneys  and  mu'-t  be  paid  for  probably 
in  the  days  of  ecom  mic  depression  or  else 
the  break-down  of  Government  credit  will 
result  in  real  inflation. 

We  remind  those  In  power  that  farmers 
must  have  enough  farm  machinery  to  produce 
their  products  even  if  there  were  adequate 
prices  and  sufficient  labor  to  man  the  ma- 
chinery. At  the  J  re.-icnt  time  tlie  production 
of  farm  machinery  has  been  reduced  to  20 
percent  of  the  normal  output. 

Inasmuch  as  a  high  percentage  of  the  milk 
produced  on  eastern  farnvs  is  priced  undtr 
the  Federal  order  system,  based  upon  a  maxi- 
mum of  parity  purchasing  power,  we  Insist 
that  Congress  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  include  all  the  elements  of  farm 
labor  In  building  the  national  price  index 
Failure  to  do  so  aggrevates  the  situation  cf 
Inequality  produced  by  a  40-hour  week  based 
upon  enormous  wage  rates  and  overtime,  and 
the  cost-plus  system  of  producing  war  ma- 
terials. If  Industry  is  entitled  to  recognition 
of  Its  costs  why  should  not  farmers  be  en- 
titled to  at  least  recognition  of  farm-h.bor 
costs  In   the  pricing  of  farm  commodities. 

We  particularly  urge  upon  our  national 
officials  a  kindly  attitude  in  their  putting 
into  effect  restrictive  regulations  covering  the 
transportation  and  cotmtry  proce.ssing  of  farm 
commodities.  We  doubt  whether  the  tragic 
effects  of  Washington  bluepnnls  with  th:.9 
respect  Is  realized  by  those  responsible  for 
them  The  certificate  of  necessity  cannot  aid 
but  it  may  destroy  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  farmer  cooperative*  There  is  a 
fundamental  difference  In  the  effect  upon 
commercial  handlers  and  cooperative  handlers 
of  concentrations  of  routes  and  closing  down 
of  plants  In  case  of  the  one.  it  merely 
transfers  the  vf)lume  and  in  the  case  of  tl'.e 
Other  It  may  destroy  the  memberhhlp  rela- 
tlODI 

Finally  we  protest  ngaln»it  tlie  unsympa- 
thetic attitude  of  many  city  publications, 
radio  commentator*,  and  sjwkei*  nen  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  The  farmers  and  their 
leaders  have  been  maligned,  abused,  and  their 
own  attitudes  distorted  This  long-sus- 
tained propaganda  against  agriculture 
greatly  wpakens  the  morale  cf  our  producers 
It  has  discouraged  them  and  made  them  feel 
that  everyone  s  hand  is  against  them  We. 
therefore.  appe»l  to  those  In  Washington  to 
change  this  unfair  attitude. 


What  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  Has  Accom- 
plished by  Voluntary  Cooperation 


•      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   PENNSYl  VANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18,  1943 

Ml.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Of 
the  most  remarkable  achievements  in  the 
sale  of  Government  securities  has  been 
made  in  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  during  the 
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last  6  months  of  the  year  1942.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  successful  raising  of  the 
money.  Dauphin  County  has  shown  what 
can  be  done  with  a  true  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation and  individual  effort,  I  am  includ- 
ing in  my  remarks  the  report  of  the  vic- 
tory fund  committee  and  also  the  names 
of  the  directors  of  it  and  the  banks  that 
participated: 

A   Pttri   Case   or   Voluntary    Cooperation — 

Report  of  the  Victory  Fund  in   Dauphin 

CotTNTT,  July- Decembee  1942 

SulMcrlbed  $88,422,314  in  6  months  to  14 
United  States  Government  issues  at  a  cost  of 
$834  25,  or  lees  than  one  one-thousandth  of  I 
percent,  through  the  voluntary  effort  of  15 
members  of  the  victory  fund  committee  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  28  banks  In  Dauphin 
County,  supported  by  patriotic  Investors  of 
all  kinds  and  f^ne  assistance  from  State  officers 
and  other  public  officials 

Perhaps  another  unusual  feature  of  this 
intensive  and.  we  believe,  record  low-cost  cam- 
paign was  that  the  victory  fund  committee, 
at  its  members'  own  request,  never  had  a 
meeting,  but  conserved  the  time  and  energies 
of  its  members — all  of  whom  had  other  essen- 
tial war  activities — for  the  Job  at  hand. 

This  result,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
press  and  accomplished  by  patriotic  subscrip- 
tions on  the  part  of  many  Arms,  corporations, 
asfeociations.  societies,  and  Individuals,  was 
featiored  by  especially  large  purchases  by 
funds  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
whoee  officials,  particularly  Mr.  John  Byerly, 
head  of  the  bureau  of  securities,  gave  the  ut- 
most cooperation  In  addition  to  Mr.  Byerly, 
Mr  George  W  Relly,  director  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  and  Mr  M.  8  Hershey,  Hershey. 
Pa.,  have  served  from  the  Inception  of  the 
victory  fund  in  an  advisory  but  unofficial 
capacity,  and  their  guidance  and  assistance 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value. 

An  «dl-out  effort  of  this  nature,  Including 
many  nonrecurring  subscriptions,  naturally 
exhausts  the  capital  accumulations  of  years 
and  cannot  be  sustained  or  maintained  over 
any  protracted  period,  or  to  any  comparable 
degree  Dauphin  County's  financial  cupboard 
has  been  searched  and  scoured  clean  and  Its 
Investors  have  bought  again  and  again  up  to 
the  limit,  so  that  if  future  resulU  are  not 
comparable  in  even  a  small  degree,  it  will 
only  prove  the  Job  has  been  well  done  In  the 
pnst 

List  of  istues  and  amounts  of  reported  »ub- 
scripfionf,  July  •December  1942 

Julv      15      2-percent     Treasury 

bondR.    1949  61 - 117,647,600 

Au5.      3,      2'-; -percent      Victory 

bondr.    1962^7 13,552,218 

Aug.  15.    ""g -percent  certificates, 

due  Aug    1,  1943 9,552,000 

Sept  21,  0.65-pcrccnt  certifi- 
cate.'^  due  May  1.  1943 581,000 

Sept     25     1 '4 -percent    Trea-sury 

notes.  March  1943 10.137,000 

Oct      15.     I'i -percent     Treasury 

notes.   December    1946... 2,352,000 

Oct.      19,      2-percent     Treasury 

bonds,   1950-52 1,043,500 

Nov.    2,    ■;« -percent    certificates. 

due  Nov.  1.  1943 1.654.000 

Nov.     30.     2'.. -percent     Victory 

bonds.    1963-68 5,163,000 

Nov.    30.    1^4 -percent    Treasury 

bonds,   1948 2,403.500 

Nov.  30.    "j -percent   certificates. 

series  E,  1943 9,510.000 

91-dav  Trea.'^urv  bills... 6.044,000 

Series  F  and  G  Savings  bonds...  3,783,471 
Tax  Anticipation  notes,  A  and  C.       4,  999,  025 

Total 88,422,314 

Dr.  Alfred  H.  Williams,  president.  Federal 

Reserve    Bank,    at    Philadelphia;    chairman. 

Third  Federal  Reserve  Area. 

Hon.   William  C.  Freeman.   Cornwall.   Pa., 

regional  chairman.  Group  Five. 


Edward  C.  Bendere,  executive  manager. 
United  States  Treasury  Victory  Fund 
Committee. 

dauphin  county  committee 

George  R.  Bailey,  chairman,  vice  president, 
Harrlsburg  National  Bank-Harrlsburg  Trtist 
Co. 

William  W.  Dodson,  president.  Merchants' 
and  Business  Men's  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 

E.  R.  Eckenrode,  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Robert  A.  Enders,  president.  Camp  Curtin 
Trust  Co. 

Benjamin  Gainsburg,  president.  Vision  Co. 

A.  F.  Gilbert,  president,  MlUersburg  Trust 
Co 

Henry  M  Gross,  vice  president.  State  Capi- 
tal Savings  &  Loan  Association 

William  N.  J&asdY,  manager,  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Ezra  F.  Hershey.  treasurer,  Hershey  Choco- 
late Corporation. 

Arthur  H.  Hull.  Snyder.  Hull,  Leiby  & 
Metzger. 

Donald  McCormlck,  president.  Dauphin 
Deposit  Trust  Co. 

H  A  Rutherford,  vice  president,  Harrlsburg 
National  Bank. 

Robert  M.  Rutherford,  president,  Steelton 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Wllbert  Wear,  president,  Harrlsburg  Steel 
Corporation . 

W.  D.  Lewis,  secretary,  assistant  secretary, 
Dauphin  Depoelt  Trust  Co. 

DAtTPHIN  COUNTY   BANKS 

Dauphin  National  Bank,  Dauphin;  First 
National  Bank,  Lykens  Valley  Bank.  Eliza- 
bethville:  Halifax  National  Bank,  Halifax: 
Allison-East  End  Tnist  Co .  Camp  Curtin 
Trust  Co.,  Capital  Bank  &  Trust  Co  .  Central 
Trust  Co.,  Citizens  Trust  Co  .  Dauphin  De- 
pcslt  Trust  Co.,  Harrlsburg  National  Bank, 
Harrlsburg  Trust  Co.,  Keystone  Trust  Co.. 
Market  Street  Trust  Co  .  Harrifeburg;  Hershey 
National  Bank,  Hershey;  Hlghspire  State 
Bank,  Hlghspire;  Farmers  Bank.  Hummels- 
town  National  Bank,  Hummel^town;  Miners 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Lykens;  Citizens  Bank  & 
Trust  Co..  Parmen  Trust  Co  ,  MIddletown; 
First  National  Bank.  Millersburg  Trust  Co . 
MlUersburg;  National  Bank  of  Penbrock,  Pen- 
brook  Trust  Co.,  Pcnbrook,  Peoples  Bank. 
Steelton  Bank  &  Trust  Co  ,  Steelton;  Wll- 
Uamiitown  Bank,  Wllllamstown, 


Shortage!  of  Farm  Labor  and  Machinery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18.  1943 

Ml.  SCHWABE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
summary  of  conclusions  reached  at  a 
conference  on  the  subjects  of  farm  labor 
and  machinery,  held  in  Columbia,  Mo., 
on  December  30,  with  representatives  of 
the  implement  industry  in  Missouri  and 
the  University  of  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  participating,  which  is  an 
authoritative  statement  showing  the  sit- 
uation as  regards  shortages  of  farm  labor 
and  machinery  in  Missouri  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  follows: 

First.  There  Is  a  serious  shortage  of  farm 
labor  In  Mlssovul,  practically  one-third  of 
the    hired    and    family    labor    having    gone 


Into  the  armed  services  and  into  belter 
paying  Jobs  m  Industry,  In  spile  of  an  In- 
crease of  30  percent  In  farm  wages  and  a 
25  percent  increase  In  "furnish"  in  1942 

Second.  Normally,  the  labor  shortage  would 
have  been  offset  to  a  large  degree  by  In- 
cre€«ed  use  of  farm  machinery.  But.  by 
Government  order,  manufacture  of  machin- 
ery has  been  restricted  to  about  23  percent  of 
normal,  and  prospects  are  that  only  little  If 
any  of  this  will  be  available  to  farmers  for 
the  planting  season  of  1943.  Releases  of 
steel  and  other  materials  should  be  made 
to  manufacturers  at  once. 

Third.  From  the  standpoint  of  food  pro- 
duction It  would  seem  to  have  been  wiser 
not  to  have  restricted  new  machines  so 
much,  partictilarly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  country's  nor- 
mal steel  production  Is  required  for  making 
Jarm  machinery. 

Fourth.  In  order  to  meet  the  situation  In 
the  best  possible  way.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
county  extension  agenta.  representing  the 
college  of  agriculture,  and  the  Implement 
dealers  of  the  Stale,  would  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  keep  all  present  farm 
machinery  in  repair  and   in  running  order 


Statement  on  1943  Barley  Tobacco 
Acreaf  e  Allotment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or   VIKCINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  increasing  burley  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  for  1943  eight-tenths 
of  an  acre,  or  20  percent,  whichever  shall 
be  the  greater.  Such  a  plan,  if  adopted, 
would,  In  my  opinion,  wreck  the  burley 
tobacco  growers,  I  hope  the  burley 
growers  will  read  the  statement  care- 
fully and.  having  done  this,  that  they 
will  then  let  me  know  their  wishes  in  re- 
spect to  the  matter, 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  articles  on  increasmg  burley 
tobacco  allotments  that  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  Bristol  Herald-Courier.  I 
understand  similar  statements  have  been 
appearing  in  other  papers  over  the  burley 
tobacco  area. 

That  I  am  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
burley  tobacco  allotments  to  the  highest 
figure  consistent  with  safety  to  the  grow- 
ers, and  in  seeing  the  smaller  growers 
given  preferential  treatment,  goes  with- 
out saying.  I  have,  since  being  in  Con- 
gress, along  with  others,  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  tobacco  growers — especially  the 
smaller  growers — and  I  do  not  think  that 
our  efforts  have  been  entirely  in  vain, 
because  during  this  time  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  marked  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  tobacco  growers  gen- 
erally. 

While  thoroughly  In  accord  with  the 
stated  general  objects  of  the  article.s  re- 
ferred to,  namely,  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  tobacco  growers,  I 
am  a  little  disturbed  as  to  the  influences 
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behind  thesp  articles,  especially  so  since 
the  increases  asked  for  would,  in  my 
opinion,  absolutely  destroy  the  burley 
growers  and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the 
larpe  tobacco  compani"s  and  probably 
the  warehousemen.  I  hope  that  this  is 
not  the  motive  that  prompted  the  ar- 
ticles. However,  if  the  allotment  plan 
advocated  is  adopted,  I  think  I  have  cor- 
rectly stated  the  results. 

In  the  beginning  let  me  ^ay  this  to  the 
tobacco  firowers  in  general:  While  I  am 
one  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  whom 
the  tob'ncco  growers  look  for  representa- 
tion. I  have  not  received  a  single  com- 
munication from  a  single  tobacco  grower 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
plan,  nor  has  any  oth^^r  tobacco  Repre- 
sentative, as  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out. 
received  such  a  communication.  It  is 
therefore  apparent  that  the  proposed 
plan  is  inspired  by  others  than  the  to- 
bacco growers.  Who  is  furnishing  the 
inspiration  is  a  pe  tinent  question. 

With  reference  to  tobacco,  my  one  ob- 
Jeit  since  being  in  Congress  has  been  to 
imp-ove  the  condition  of  the  growers, 
esperially  the  condition  of  the  small 
growers.  For  taking  my  stand  with  the 
tobacco  growers,  and  standing  up  and 
fighting  when  the  fighting  at  times  got 
hot,  I  know  I  have  received  a  lot  of 
underground  kicks  from  those  \*hose  in- 
terests are  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  growers.  Well.  I  can  still  stand  the 
underground  kicking,  and  will  gladly 
stand  It  btfor*'  I  will  sit  idly  by  and  see 
the  growers  duped.  Now.  I  simply  want 
to  present  the  true  facts  to  the  tobacco 
growers,  and  offer  a  suggestion  based 
nf>on  my  long  study  of  the  tobacco 
problem.  After  I  have  done  this.  I  want 
the  tobacco  'growers  to  write  me  frankly 
what  they  think  should  be  done.  It  will 
be  my  pleasure  to  resp<  ct  their  judg- 
ment, arrived  at  after  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  true  facts,  and  I  hope  they 
will,  as  in  the  past,  feel  tree  to  write  me. 

I  said  that  the  program  advocated  in 
the  articles,  that  is  an  increase  in  allot- 
ments of  ••eight-tenths  of  an  acre  or  20 
percent,  whichever  shall  be  the  greater," 
would  destroy  the  burley  growers  and  en- 
rich the  large  tobacco  companies  and 
probably  the  warehousemen.  Now,  let 
me  tell  you  why  I  think  this  is  true. 

First  as  to  the  tob;icco  companies: 

Overproduction  of  burley  tobacco,  like 
overproduction  of  any  other  crop,  brines 
about  a  surplus.  The  surplus  of  any  crop 
Bxes  the  value  of  the  crop  at  surplus  or 
nunous  prices.  We  all  know  what  hap- 
pened when  we  had  an  overpioduction  of 
burley  tobacco.  The  buyers  bought  the 
tobacco  crop  for  a  song  and  dance  and 
the  growers,  due  to  the  surplus,  were 
helpless.  For  instance,  when  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1931  there  were  503,000  acres 
planted  in  burley.  This  acreage  pro- 
duced 425.000,000  pounds,  when  the  dis- 
appearance was  only  252.000.000  pounds, 
and  the  farmers  received  8.7  cents  per 
pound,  or  $36,900  000  for  the  entire  crop. 
And  al  that  time  we  did  not  hear  any  of 
the  buyers  t.'lling  the  farmers,  as  I  un- 
derstand they  are  today,  that  "we  are 
sorry  we  cannot  pay  you  70  or  75  cents 
per  pound,  but.  you  know,  the  Govern- 
ment has  placed  a  ceiling  upon  us." 
Why,  they  took  the  entire  1931  crop  at 
8.7  cents  without  compunction  of  con- 


science or  offering  a  single  apology;  and 
if  we  bring  about  overproduction  again 
the  same  thing,  in  my  opinion,  will 
happen. 

Now,  Mr,  Grower,  compare  the  surplus 
year  1931  with  the  deficiency  year  1942 
and  decide  for  yourself  if  the  grower  is 
not  running  a  greater  risk  producing  a 
surplus  than  he  is  a  deficiency.  In  1942 
the  Government  allotted  382,800  acres, 
expecting  a  crop  of  three  hr.ndred  and 
forty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
pounds.  Due  chit^fly  to  late  planting 
and  climatic  conditions,  the  production 
is  now  estimated  at  330.000.000  pounds, 
ten  to  twenty  million  pounds  short. 
What  does  this  mean  to  the  growers?  It 
means  this:  The  growers,  due  to  the  sup- 
ply being  less  than  the  disappearance, 
are  placed  in  a  strong  market  position, 
and  for  their  330  000,000  pounds  will  re- 
ceive at  least  40  cent.>  per  pound  or,  in 
dollars  and  cents.  $132,000,000.  wliich  is 
the  largest  price  per  pound,  as  well  as  the 
largest  amount  in  dollars  and  cents,  the 
burley  growers  ever  received  for  a  crop  of 
tobacco.  While  I  am  not  advocating 
production  of  deficiency  crops — I  would 
like  to  see  supply  and  demand  kept  in 
line,  .<-o  we  would  have  stable  and  de- 
pendable markets — I  do  say  that  a  rea- 
sonable deficiency  is  far  better  than  a 
surplus.  Let  me  recapitulate,  so  the 
growers  can  get  a  birds-eye  picture  of 
these  2  years,  because  it  tells  graphi- 
cally the  story  of  controlled  and  uncon- 
trolled burley  allotments: 


Year 

Acreage 

Poundage 

Price 

Value  of  (Top 

V/M 

liHi 

X>2. 700 

38:j,soo 

424,HOO.OOO 
33U,U0U,U0U 

Cfnlt 

«.7 
'40 

t3fi,  9(10, 000 
ISJ.MO.WO 

'  At  least. 

Now.  Mr.  Grower,  do  not  let  anyone 
fool  you  into  believing  that  the  allotment 
plan  now  being  advocated  will  not  bring 
about  overproduction.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  an  increase  of  "eight-tenths  of  an 
acre,  or  20  percent,  whichever  will  be  the 
sneater,"  means.  In  1942  there  were 
245,600  burley  growers  in  the  United 
States,  divided  into  groups  according  to 
acreage,  as  follows: 


Si/e  of  allotmrnt 


Number 
of  allot- 
ments 


Acrt-aee 

allotted 


P.l  to  0..*;  acre 

Of.  to  1,0  acri» 

1,1  to  1..5  fltrcs ... 

l.«  to  2.0  acres 

2.1  to  .^.OacTi'.s 

3.1  to  4,0  arns 

4,1  to  4,2  acres 

4,3  acres  and  over 


M.r<n 

.'H,  2.'i» 

•JM>75 

24,  SM 

21,  .vr. 

10,  950 

1.450 

15.500 

2P.700 
4t..  700 

;t\  uio 
4;<.  Tjo 

ZK  2110 
12.'.  700 


Total 245,600 


382,800 


A  similar  break-down  covering  Vir- 
ginia is  as  follows; 


Site  ol  allotment 

Number 

of  allot- 

mcnta 

S rrcagf 
allotted 

0,1  to  O,,*;  acre .... 

7.338 

1.  321 
WO 

ifa 

114 

88 

2.571 

2,  vjs 

1.1  to  !..'>  acres.. 

!.«•« 

l,fi  to  2  acrv^ 

1.421 

'.M  to  Smtos 

1.  IJ) 

.1  1  to  4  acres    .. 

If  IS 

4.1  acres  and  over 

"■-'4 

Total 

13,770 

III,  oJO 

It  will  be  obser\»'d  from  these  figures 
that  the  breaking  point,  thr.t  is,  the  point 
up  to  which  the  eighl-t-.-nths  of  an  acre 
increase  would  apply  and  the  point  from 
which  a  20-percent  increase  would  apply 
is  4.2  acre.s.  Of  the  245  600  growers, 
there  are  230,100  at  and  belov*  the  break- 
ing point  and  15.500  above  the  breaking 
point. 

Now.  an  increase  of  "eight-tenths  of 
an  acre,  or  20  percent,  whichever  is 
greater"  would  mean  that  every  burley 
grower  under  4.2  acres  would  be  in- 
creased eight-tenths  of  an  acre.  What 
would  this  mean?  Why  it  would  mean 
that  230.100  of  the  245.600  burley  froweis 
would  be  increased  eight-tenths  of  an 
acre,  which,  in  turn,  means  an  increase 
in  the  burley  acreage  of  184,080  acres. 
This  additional  acreage  would  produce 
around  950  p<ninds  per  acre,  or  a  total 
poundage  of  174.876,000  pounds.  The 
remaining  growers,  tliat  is.  the  growers 
from  4.3  acres  and  up,  amountmg  in 
numbers  to  15  500  growers,  would  be 
increased  20  percent  under  the  proposal. 
This  would  mean  an  additional  acreage 
of  25.140  acres,  and  an  additional  pound- 
age of  23,883,000  pound.-.  This  would 
simply  mean  increa>inc  the  burley  to- 
bacco acreas;e  from  382,800  to  592  020 
acres  and  the  burley  poundage  from  the 
estimat'^d  330.000,000  for  1942  to  528,- 
759.000  in  1943.  Hence,  if  the  allotment 
proposal  suggested  is  adopted,  the  1943 
acreage  and  poundage  compared  with 
the  1942  acreage  and  poundage  would  be 
as  follows: 


Year 


1»42 

li>43 


Acreage 


3R2.S00 
592,020 


Poundji 
produwd 


'  .T30,n(10.(*)0 
52!«,7.iU,OllO 


>  Estimated. 

In  pounds  this  would  be  an  increase  of 
198,759,000.  or  m  percentai.;e  an  increa.se 
of  60  percent.  The  1943  burUy  market 
simply  cannot  stand  such  an  increase. 
It  would  simply  mean  a  glutted  market 
and  ruinous  prices.  And.  Mr.  Grower,  a 
glutted  market  and  ruinous  prices  trans- 
lated into  plain  English  means  impover- 
ished farmers  and  increased  earnin&s  for 
the  tobacco  companies. 

Now.  as  to  how  the  warehousemen 
would  probably  profit  by  this  tremendou.s 
increase.  The  warehousemen  have  a 
minimum  charge  or  a  fixed  ch:\rge  of  so 
much  per  basket  plus  a  commission  on 
sales.  Of  course,  if  you  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  tobacco  handled,  that  is.  if  you 
increa.se  the  poundage  the  growers  pro- 
duce, the  fixed  and  minimum  charges  of 
the  warehousemen  increase  proportion- 
ately. I  doubt  seriously,  however.  If  the 
Increase  in  the  fixed  and  minimum 
charges  would  be  .sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  lo.ss  in  commission  the  warehouse- 
men would  ."-ufTer  by  reason  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  crop  a  surplu.s 
would  bring  about. 

I  am  not  charging  that  the  tobacro 
companies  and  warehous<:'men  are  be- 
hind the  agitation  for  an  increase  of 
"eight-tenths  of  an  acre  or  20  percent, 
whichever  i<^  the  greater.  '  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  think  I  have  correctly  detailed 
what  will  happen  if  such  a  plan  is  put 
into  effect.    The  plan   will  help  every 
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one  except  the  grower,  and  the  grower 
Is  the  man  I  am  interested  in  and  trying 
to  look  out  for. 

Really  and  truly  I  hope  the  tobacco 
companies  and  warehousemen  are  not 
behind  the  movement,  because  here  of 
late  the  tobacco  manufacturers  have 
Fhown  a  di.«;pa«ation  to  go  along  with  the 
tobacco  program  and  pay  a  reasonable 
price.  Many  of  the  warehousemen  have 
for  years  cooperated  with  every  eflort  to 
Improve  the  condition  of  the  growers. 
Why.  as  rrcently  as  Christmas.  Ware- 
hou.seman  Bernard  came  to  see  me  with 
reference  to  improving  the  condition 
of  the  tobacco  grower5,  and  expres.sed 
deep  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
smaller  growers,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
cooperate  to  the  fullest.  I  am  sure  if 
warehousemen  like  Bernard  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  propo.sal.  that  they 
have  been  incorrectly  informed  as  to 
just  what  the  proposal  would  do. 

Before  going  home  for  the  holldaj'S. 
realizing  that  the  1943  market  would 
stand  an  incresise,  I  commenced  to  work 
on  a  plan  that  I  thought  would  not  only 
be  fair  but  workable.  And  in  working 
out  the  plan.  I  am  frank  to  say,  I  ever 
kept  in  mind  the  .'^mailer  grower.  The 
plan,  simply  stated,  is  this:  Incxease  all 
growers  now  having  allotmenLs  under 
one-half  of  an  acre  by  enou,%h  to  bring 
them  up  to  one-half  acre.  Increase  all 
growers  having  one-half  acre  and  over 
by  10  percent.  And  thi.s  profX)saI,  of 
course,  Is  predicated  upon  the  grower 
having  enough  labor  and  barn  space  to 
take  care  of  the  increase.  As  above 
shown,  there  are  84.500  growers  with  al- 
lotments of  one-half  an  acre  or  less. 
These  growers  would  all  be  increased  to 
one-half  an  acre.  This  would  amount  in 
acreage  to  12  550  acres  and  in  poundage 
to  n.322.0C0  pounds.  Increasing  the 
161,100  growers  over  one-half  of  an  acre 
10  percent  would  amount  to  35  310  acres 
end  in  poundage  to  33.544.000  pounds. 
1  his  would  amount  to  a  total  increase  in 
arrearrp  of  47  860  acres  and  in  poundage 
of  45.46S.0C0  pounds  If  this  plan  is 
adopted,  the  1S43  picture,  compared  with 
tiie  1942  picture,  would  be  as  follows: 


-iesr 

»*-i^»0 
4»).(XJ0 

Poiin'lftre 

KK 

riio  Don  ooii 

J'AZ 

37,'  l&kOOe 

The  1943  market  could  stand  Euch  an 
Increase. 

While  the  plan  I  have  worked  out 
will — I  am  afraid  It  will  be  charged — fa- 
vor Virginia,  the  truth  is  it  will  favor 
the  smaller  grower  wherever  he  may 
live.  Many  of  these  smaller  growers  live 
in  Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  parts  of  Kentucky. 

And  I  want  the  growers  to  know  that 
whichever  proposal  is  adopted  it  will 
be  necessary  to  amend  the  Tobacco  Act. 
This  being  true.  I  hope  I  may  hear  from 
the  growers  immediately,  because  if  an 
amendment  is  to  be  gotten  throush  it 
should  be  put  through  before  the  1st  of 

March.  1M3. 

The  suggestion  of  increasing  the 
smaller  growers  20  percent  and  the 
larger  growers  10  percent  has  also  been 


made.  This  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

My  thought  In  suggesting  the  raising 
of  all  of  the  smaller  growers  up  to  one- 
half  of  an  acre  is  in  keeping  with  my 
efforts  of  the  pa^t  to  assist,  en:  far  as 
possible,  these  struggling  tobacco  grow- 
ers who  are  In  the  lower  brackets.  The 
tobacco  money  is  the  only  cash  many 
of  these  growers  have  with  which  to  buy 
shoes  and  clothing  and  schoolbooks  for 
the  children,  pay  taxes,  and  so  forth. 

Then,  too,  many  of  these  small  growers 
can  produce  one-half  of  an  acre  with 
the  family  help  about  as  well  as  they 
can  produce  two-tenths  of  an  acre. 

Before  closing,  in  order  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight,  let  me  correct  two  or  three 
incorrect  statements  appearing  in  the 
Bristol  Herald -Courier  articles. 

In  the  issue  of  the  6th  the  statement 
is  made  "the  Government  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  place  z  celling  on  flue  cured.  ' 
Now,  the  Government  did,  during  the 
marketing  season  of  fiue-cured,  place  a 
ceiling  of  34.80  cents  per  pound  on  flue 
cured,  which  applied  to  all  purchases  ex- 
cept those  made  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  lend-lease 
program.  Since  the  ceiling  price  was 
based  on  average  prices  paid  by  individ- 
ual companies  during  the  part  of  the 
season  before  the  ceiling  w^els  established, 
certain  exceptions  were  made  to  permit 
companies  having  price  averages  lower 
than  34.86  cents  to  buy  up  to  this  figxire. 
The  resulting  market  average  tor  the 
entire  flue-cured  crop  was  38  cents,  which 
is  3  or  4  cents  under  the  burley  average 
to  date. 

Prior  to  the  war  between  50  and  60 
percent  of  the  fiue-cured  tobacco  was 
exported.  Since  the  war  most  of  the 
export  tobacco  has  moved  under  lend- 
lease  and  the  percentage  of  flue-cured 
exported  has  been  reduced  to  about  30 
percent.  Very  little  burley  tobacco  is 
exported.  2  to  3  jiercent.  hence  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  not  pur- 
cha-sed  any  burley  tobacco  for  lend-lease 
shipments. 

In  the  issue  of  the  fourth  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  1942  burley  crop  is  sixty 
to  seventy  million  jwunds  short  Now 
the  Government  was  figuring  on  a 
poundage  of  from  three  hundred  and 
forty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
potmds.  The  latest  estimate  places  the 
crop  at  SSO.000,000  pounds,  a  shortage 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  million  pounds. 
While  I  did  think  the  burley  poundage 
could  have  been  increased  in  1942,  and, 
along  with  others,  tried  to  secvu-e  an  in- 
crease, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
thought  otherwise,  and  we  submitted  to 
their  judgment.  Had  it  not  been  for  late 
planting  and  climatic  conditions,  in  all 
probability  the  1942  poundage  would 
have  been  up  to  expectations. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  October  1.  1942.  the  stocks  of  burley 
tobacco  on  hand  amounted  to  755,000,000 
pounds,  which,  plus  the  1942  crop  esti- 
mated at  that  time  to  be  338,000,000 
pounds,  made  the  October  1942  supply 
1.093.000.000  pounds.  Against  this  sup- 
ply the  disappearance  for  the  year  was 
placed  at  380,000,000  pounds.  The  esti- 
mated supply  of  burley  as  of  October 


1943  is  1.060,000,000  pounds.  So  there 
Is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  over. 

In  only  5  years  during  the  last  25  years 
have  we  had  such  a  large  supply.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  play  conservative,  so  the 
growers  will  come  out  of  tlie  war  period 
in  as  strong  a  position  as  possible. 

In  the  issue  of  the  10th  it  is  stated  that 
*'to  the  '"filing  the  fanners  made  no  ob- 
jection." Well,  the  farmers  did  object 
to  the  celling,  and  numerous  hearings 
were  held  with  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. It  looked  like  we  were  go- 
ing to  be  held  down  to  the  34 -cent  flue- 
cured  ceiling.  We  finally  succeeded  in 
securing  a  38-cent  ceiling  based  on 
grades,  which  I  hope,  due  to  the  good 
smoking  quality  of  the  crop,  will  bring 
the  average  up  to  around  42  cents. 

Ever  keeping  in  mind  that  food  for  vic- 
tory must  come  first,  let  us  keep  our  feet 
on  the  ground  and  work  the  1943  burley 
allotments  out  in  a  sane,  safe,  and  sen- 
sible way. 


Majority  Leader  Writes  on  Necessity  of 
Woriuii{  Out  Program  To  Meet  Prob- 
lems of  the  Peace  Now 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.*T1VES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  herewith  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks a  most  forceful  and  timely  article 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  of 
the  House.  Hon.  John  W.  McConr*ACK, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
Sunday,  January  17. 

This  article  is  especially  heartening  to 
me  because  the  type  of  committee  for 
which  Mr.  McCormack  pleads  is  precisely 
the  kind  provided  for  m  House  Joint  R'^s- 
olulion  36,  Introduced  by  myself  on  the 
first  day  of  this  session : 

Peace  Pi  an  Termzd  Necissait 
(By  Representative  J.  W.  McCormack) 
The  task  of  working  out  a  post-war  prograra 
is  one  that  will  challerge  the  best  minds  ol 
the  country.  It  1b  sometbtng  that  we  should 
devote  our  att«ntion  to  now,  in  order  thst 
we  may  have  something  ready  when  the  war 
ends. 

In  my  opinion,  a  special  committee,  repre- 
senting the  Congress  and  ttie  public,  abouid 
be  created  to  draft  a  poet- war  plan. 

Legislation  would  be  required  to  set  up  nich 
a  committee.  It  should  be  a  group  of  out- 
standing men  and  women  in  wliora  the  public 
would  have  confklenoe — •  group  representa- 
tive of  the  various  economic  and  social  ele- 
ments of  the  country,  prominent  amorg 
which  would  be  tboee  capable  of  gtUdlng  and 
considering  the  Eplrltual  life  of  otir  Nation. 
If  we  do  not  work  out  a  post-war  prcgram 
while  the  war  is  on,  we  ahall  face  the  neces- 
sity, after  the  war  ends,  at  trying  to  device 
hasty  plans  to  meet  etnerfnieies  that  wlU 
descend  suddenly  upon  us. 

Shall  we  be  content  with  unprepared n«s< 
for  tlve  social  and  eoonomlc  conditions  tiisi 
we  know  are  bound  to  exist  when  the  war 
is  over? 
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One  thins;  Is  certain,  and  that  Is  that  we 
muit  keep  our  eyes  forward.  We  cannot  close 
cur  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  war  will  end 
some  time. 

It  Is  ab<^olutely  In  the  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic that  this  whole  post-war  situation  should 
tie  given  consideration  now. 

Of  course,  winning  the  war  is  our  first  ob- 
jective. It  will  cciitliiue  to  be  our  flrs^t  cb- 
Jectlve  until  the  Axis  Powers  are  thoroughly 
crushed.  But  that  does  nut  mean  we  should 
not  work  on  p->6t-war  problems  at  the  same 
tmie. 

It  will  be  a  severe  shock  to  the  coimtry 
If.  at  the  end  of  the  war,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  meet  the  post-war  emergency. 

With  regard  to  another  matter— the  sug- 
gestion that  a  permanent  peace  may  be 
made— it  i.s  intere.stlng  to  note  the  fatalistic 
reaction  of  som.e  people  that  the  himian  race 
mu.-)t  always  endure  war,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  it 

Naturally,  we  shall  always  have  wars  if  we 
continue  to  be  dominated  by  fear,  and  If  we 
lack  the  cuurage  to  stop  them.  This  may  be 
an  idle  dream  on  my  part,  but  I  would  rather 
be  an  idle  dreamer  on  thi,  question  than  a 
calloused  opponent  of  any  constructive  ef- 
fort in  this  direction— a  believer  In  the  kind 
of  defeatism  that  says  the  human  race  can- 
not achieve  what  the  animala  in  the  woods 
are  able  to  do. 

In  the  period  since  the  last  war,  we  failed 
the  youth  of  tcday  who  we.c  infants  then,  cr 
were  born  since  the  las.  war.  Unless  we 
establish  international  machinery  with  the 
necessary  implements  to  assure  permanent 
peace  when  this  war  is  over,  the  youn?  men 
who  will  come  along  25  years  from  now.  in 
the  event  of  another  world  maelstrom,  can 
Jvistiiiably  say  that  we  bftiayed  ihem. 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Monday.  Januarii  18.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark-s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  .'speech  delivered  by  me  over 
station  WNBF.  Saturday,  January  16. 
1943: 

Men  and  women  and  young  people  of  Bmg- 
hamlon.  Johnson  City.  Endicott,  and  the 
Thrty-fourth  Congressional  District,  before  I 
begin  my  discussion  this  evening.  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
manat;ement  of  WNBF  for  making  this  time 
available  to  me  BecaiL>e  of  my  continued 
absence  from  home  due  to  the  pressure  of 
business  m  Washington.  I  have  little  chance 
to  talk  personally  with  you  folks  about  prob- 
Kras  and  matters  of  importance  to  you.  Let- 
ter writing  Is  never  as  satisfactory  as  con- 
versation face  to  face  Although  these  pro- 
grams are  transcribed,  they  are  almost  direct 
contact  With  you  becau^^e  the  spoken  word 
means  more  than  the  written  one. 

Nevertheless.  I  want  you  people  at  home, 
you  parents  of  the  boys  at  the  front,  you 
wives  and  dependents  to  keep  in  touch  with 
me  by  letter  sir.ce  I  cannot  return  as  often 
■  s  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you.  Please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  about  your  prob- 


lems.   If  I  can  help  you  with  them,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  it. 

Remember  this;  all  people  on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll,  including  myself,  are  your 
servants.  They  are  supposed  to  serve  you. 
the  American  people.  They  are  not  your 
masters  They  derive  whatever  authority 
they  have  from  you  because  you  the  people 
are  hiring  them  to  work  for  you.  Therefore, 
you  have  the  right  to  expect  fair,  just,  and 
honorable  treatment  from  all  those  in  au- 
thority during  these  dark  days.  You  have 
the  right  as  free  Americans  to  anticipate  the 
use  of  the  Golden  Rule  from  your  public 
servants  As  long  as  the  people  are  ma.sttrs 
of  the  state,  this  will  be  America  Remem- 
ber the  cfUce  of  your  Congressman  Is  dedi- 
cated to  your  service,  no  matter  how  humble 
your  request  may  be  or  how  trivial  your 
interest  may  seem  to  otliers. 

As  I  have  many  times  slated,  the  most 
Important  t:^sk  any  of  us  has  l.s  to  tlie  war. 
To  that  end  we  as  patriotic  Americans  must 
strive.  We  mu.st  back  up  our  sons  and  hut- 
bands  and  brothers  new  struggling  for  our 
safety  throughout  the  world.  But  you  and  I 
owe  It  to  those  stalwart  men  to  make  their 
lot  better.  We  are  producing  the  weapons  of 
war  in  great  quantities;  we  will  see  to  it 
that  the  families  of  the  boys  in  service  are 
car^d  for  and  that  their  dependent.s  are 
given  every  consideration 

Every  day  there  comes  to  my  Washington 
office  a  whole  sack  of  mail  from  wives  and 
mothers  ar.d  fathers  back  home  asking  me  to 
straighten  out  their  allotment  problems,  ask- 
ing for  inlcrmaticn  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
their  husbands  and  sons  or  a  hundred  and 
one  other  questions.  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  supply  this  data  for  you  all  and  I  a.S8ure 
you  that  it  gives  me  no  end  of  satisfaction 
when  I  go  to  bed  each  night  to  recall  that 
on  that  day.  God  ha.s  enabled  me  to  help 
some  mother  with  her  allotment  so  she  can 
provide  fG<->d  and  ."-hi'lter  for  herself  and  the 
children  of  her  soldier  or  sailor  husband  So 
I  say  to  you  people  on  the  home  front;  please 
let  me  know  if  I  can  help  you 

A  few  days  ago.  I  made  public  my  feeling 
about  the  income-tax  situation  with  which 
we  will  all  soon  be  faced  My  statement  ap- 
peared in  the  Binghamton  Press  last  Satur- 
day evening  and  I  quote:  "The  people  of  my 
district  may  count  on  my  vote  for  a  reascn- 
able  pay-as-you-go  income  tax  plan  A  year 
of  worry  and  confusion  on  the  part  of  every- 
body earning  a  living  over  how  he  will  pay 
last  years  tax  with  this  years  money  has 
shown  me  the  necessity  for  immediate  action. 

Many  p€ople  making  good  wages  in  1942 
were  forced  to  use  what  they  would  ordi- 
narily save  for  their  income  taxes  to  clean 
up  bills  they  had  incurred  In  previous  years 
of  unemployment.  Even  people  who  have 
lived  frugally  find  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  so  drastically  they  have  been  un- 
able to  take  enough  money  out  of  their 
budgets  to  mett  the  taxes  required  In  the 
revenue  bill  pa-ssed  In  the  latter  part  of  1942. 
The  majority  of  those  In  the  middle  and 
lower  Income  brackets  are  at  a  loss  to  meet 
their  heavy  tax  bills  for  1942,  because  no 
way  has  been  shown  for  them  to  catch  up 
and  start  out  on  a  current  payment  basis. 
Therefore,  I  expect  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  of  meet- 
ing Income-tax  obligations.  This  will  bring 
abotit  cooperation  and  cheerfulness  on  the 
publics  part  and  less  trouble  and  grief  for 
the  people  and  Government  in  collecting 
these  taxes. 

It  Is  my  purpose  today  to  discuss  in  the 
time  allotted  me  the  agricultural  situation 
and  the  serious  dislocation  which  the  farm- 
ers of  my  district  and  the  farmers  through- 
out the  country  are  facing.  A  little  while 
ago  we  heard  a  Budget  mes<iage  from  the 
President    of    the    United    States.      Among 


ether  things.  I  think  you  will  find  if  you 
peruse  Us  pages  carefully,  a  statement  that 
food  is  a  primary  weap<jn  of  war.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  very  much  disagreement  with 
that  statement,  but  there  is  considerable 
disagreement  as  to  how  the  best  methods  of 
obtaining  as  much  of  that  food  as  is  pos- 
sible may  be  brought  alx)Ut.  Today  I  want 
to  express  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
the  food  situation  Is  being  handled  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
agencies  which  are  authorized  to  carry  out 
such  a  program  I  think  the  only  fair  way 
to  describe  one's  reaction  to  the  way  things 
are  going,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 
Is  to  go  back  to  the  actual  experience  which 
he  runs  across  in  his  own  locality.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  a  dairy  district,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  country. 
It  Is  also  my  privilege  to  represent  as  patri- 
otic and  interested  a  group  of  American 
farmers  as  there  is  In  America 

When  I  make  ob.servatlons  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  am  sure  that  I  do  so  only  as 
a  result  of  conferences,  suggestions,  advice. 
and  instructions  from  those  same  farmers 
I  represent,  and  for  whom  I  want  to  do  ^ 
everything  within  my  power  in  the  Congress  • 
of  tne  United  States  As  a  result  of  those 
observations  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today, 
the  title  of  which  is  the  return  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  In  production,  and 
to  su.spend  laws,  regulations,  and  orders 
which  restrict  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

1  shall  read  from  the  resolution  so  you 
may  know  what  it  contains:  "Be  it  enacted, 
etc  .  That  until  the  day  following  the  date 
on  which  the  President  proclaims  that  ho.s- 
tlllt:£s  of  the  present  war  have  ceased,  all 
provisions  of  law  and  all  regulations  and 
orders  which  restrict,  authorize  the  restric- 
tion of.  or  the  payments  of.  benefits  having 
the  effect  of  restricting,  the  production  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  are  hereby  sus- 
pended '" 

Throughout  the  entire  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  restrict  the  American  farm.er  in 
his  production  until  he  has  reached  the 
point  where  he  is  Just  about  dependent  upon 
the  Government  for  orders  and  regulations 
and  subsidies  of  all  kinds  to  run  his  business. 
I  think,  more  than  any  other  occupation, 
the  American  farmer  has  been  singled  out 
to  be  made  a  guinea  pig.  so  to  speak,  for  all 
the  socialistic  and  bureaucratic  experiments 
that  can  possibly  be  imagiiud.  Under  ordi- 
nary peacetime  conditions  these  experiments 
are  odious  enough  to  those  from  farm  sec- 
tions. But  when  the  farmer  is  restricted  in 
production  in  wartime,  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  everything  within  his  power 
to  produce  an  essential  primary  weapon  of 
war  which  the  President  calls  food.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  took  some  action  for  his 
benefit 

The  dairy  farmers  in  my  section  are  sick 
and  tired  of  regulations  Imposed  on  them 
which  are  definitely  working  against  their 
doing  their  best  in  producing  food  for  free- 
dom. 

The  farmers  throughout  America  are  be- 
coming Irked  and  resentful  over  Increasing 
regulations  t)elng  placed  upon  them  in  many 
cases  by  men  who  never  had  any  kind  of 
experience  in  working  one.  I  submit  to  you. 
therefore,  tiiat  it  Is  high  time,  as  we  are  em- 
barking upon  a  period  of  food  production  on 
the  farm,  to  put  an  end  to  the  regulations 
which  are  hampering  the  farmer  and  which 
make  him  unable  to  do  his  part  In  the  pro- 
duction of  food  for  freedom 

Dear  friends,  I  also  beg  leave  to  read  to 
you  this  evening  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Leon 
Henderson,  Office  of  Price  Administration 
chief,  appealing  to  bim  on  behalf  oX  those  in 
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my  district  who  are  dependent  upon  their 
rutcmoblloj  for  transportation  to  and  from 
church.     I  read  as  follows: 

Janvult  II.  1SM3. 
Mr.  Leon  Hxnocrson. 

Office  of  Price  Adminutration. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkai  Mx.  Hendcsson:  I  have  had  several 
complaints  from  patriotic  clergymen  of  my 
district  about  church  people  being  deprived 
of  gasoline  to  the  extent  of  their  having  to 
forego  church  attendance  In  the  case  ol  rural 
residents.  I  take  thi«  occasion  to  appeal  to 
you. 

In  order  to  Illustrate  my  point.  I  quote 
from  a  typical  letter  I  have  received  on  this 
subject: 

"1  have  folks  in  my  church  that  have  had 
to  drop  a  little  in  their  attendance  because 
of  their  lack  of  gas.:llne.  I  know  that  the  A 
book  Ijs  for  that  piirpoee.  but  it  is  also  for  the 
purpose  of  gouig  to  work,  and  so  forth.  Can 
they  receive  gas  to  go  to  churcli  or  must  they 
stay  at  home? 

•The  keeping  up  of  the  spiritual  end  of 
this  war  is  mere  important  than  the  muni- 
tion end.  We  don't  want  to  Joy  ride  all  over 
the  country,  but  we  Just  want  enough  gas 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
our  own  conscience. 

"The  ration  boards  don't  seem  to  pay  any 
attention  to  a  request  for  gas  to  go  to 
church,  and  you  know  we  cant  neglect  this 
part;  if  vie  do.  lock  out.  America. 

"Can  my  people  get  gasoline  to  go  to 
church?" 

I  present  this  matter  to  you  because  I  feel 
that  it  Is  Important.  Personally,  I  will 
gicatly  appreciate  any  solution  you  might 
have  to  stigf^rst  regarding  this  problem.  If 
you  can  work  out  a  policy  with  local  draft 
beards  to  allow  churchgoers  enough  gas  to 
attend  their  place  of  worship.  I  am  sure  the 
entire  country  will  benefit  therefrom. 

Any  Bu^gestlon  or   aid  you   may  have  In 
this  matter  will  be  most  gratifying. 
Thanklnc;  you.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EDW^N  Arthur  Hall. 


Standinf  Coni^rettional  Committees  on 
Amtion  Should  Be  Established;  Select 
Committee  on  Air  Accidents  Com- 
mended for  Its  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18. 1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  letter; 

January  15,  1943. 
Hon.  Jack  Nichols, 

Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
to  Investigate  Air  Accidents, 
House  of  Bepresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
E>CAR  Jack:  Referring  to  my  letter  to  you 
of  yesterday  I  am  pleased  to  follow  it  with 
further  observations  today.  I  do  this  after 
having  received  a  copy  of  your  final  report. 
The  findings,  suggestions,  and  recommenda- 
tions which  you  set  forth  are  most  Interest- 
ing and  Informative  and  will  certainly  chal- 
lenge the  Members  of  Congress  to  action.  I 
am  especially  Intereated  in  the  proposal 
which  you  have  made  for  the  creation  at  a 
standing  commltte*  on  aviation.     You  will 


perhaps  recall  that  I  have  long  favored  such 
a  proposal. 

During  my  campaign  in  1940  I  advocated  a 
four -point  program  for  the  development  cf 
civil  aviation  and  national  defense,  which  I 
made  at  that  tlm^  in  the  following  laiiguage: 
"1.  We  must  Imraediattly  begin  a  Federal 
airport  program  which  Will  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  thousands  cf  landing  fields 
In  this  country.  Already  Congress  Is  going 
forward  with  plans  for  con.strucUng  needed 
airports.  We  have  delayed  too  long  this  rni- 
portant  phase  of  our  air  activity.  West  Vir- 
ginia should  share  fully  ni  tuch  develcp- 
ments  due  to  the  rugged  terrain  over  which 
our  planes  navigate. 

"2.  It  Is  absolutely  neccsiary  that  we  de- 
centralize oiiT  defense  factories.  Aircraft  and 
allied  Industries  are  new  located  so  as  to 
be  vulnerable  to  possible  aerial  attack.  It 
Is  viUl  to  our  well-being  that  we  have  Inland 
aircraft  facilities  establLshtd.  not  10  years 
from  now,  but  at  once. 

"3.  Standing  committees  on  aviation 
should  be  established  in  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate. We  have  a  special  committee  devoted  to 
maritime  affaus  of  this  counUy.  and  a  spe- 
cial committee  for  land  transportation. 
Budding  roads  on  the  ground  receives  atten- 
tion cf  a  special  group.  It  is  necessary  that 
transportation  by  air  and  the  matter  of  build- 
ing loads  In  the  air  should  receive  exclusive 
attention  of  a  comm-ittee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  fostering  healthy  an<  needed  aviation 
growth.  Aviation,  more  than  any  other  force 
In  the  world.  Is  changing  the  very  map  of 
the  globe.  We  must  further  strengthen 
America's  proud  position  in  the  elties. 

"4.  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  ln;stead  of  having  a  separate 
Department  of  War  and  a  stparate  Elepart- 
ment  of  Navy,  with  military  aviation  scat- 
tered between  them,  there  should  be  a  single 
department  of  defense,  with  the  three  great 
arms  of  our  Nation's  power  coordinated  on  an 
equal  basis.  Our  fighting  forces  by  air,  by 
land,  and  by  water  should,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, find  a  place  in  a  single  great  depaitment 
with  one  head." 

At  that  time  I  also  said: 
Our  people  bend  every  energy,  both  In 
government  and  private  Industry,  to  the  ta.sk 
of  making  the  United  States  supreme  against 
the  Jealousy  of  unprincipled  aggressors. 
Especially  during  the  past  year  have  we 
recognized  what  the  power  of  aviation  means 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  Invader.  While 
God  gives  us  time,  let  us  nourish  our  aviation 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  continue  to  fly 
triumphantly  over  land  and  sea.  over  moun- 
tain and  wave — bulwark  of  strength  in  cur 
continued  efforts  to  keep  America  safe  for 
the  perpetuation  of  republican  and  demo- 
cratic institutions." 

Your  committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
Its  work.  You  have  made  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  aviation. 

Assuring  you  again  of  my  sincere  coopera- 
tion, I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

Jennings  Randolph. 


G.  0.  P.  Turmoil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OP  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18, 1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from  ' 


the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Jan- 
uary 15,  1943: 

Grand  Old  Partt  Tttrmou. 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  evidences  of  the  inner  turmoil  throuch 
which  the  Republican  Party  is  going  aie 
coming  more  clearly  into  the  open. 

This  turmod  is  not  a  personal  affair.    It  is 

I    a  public  affair.     It  concerns  what   the  Re- 

(    publican    Party    Is    going    to    do    w:th    the 

I   United   States   if   and    when    it   accedes    to 

(    control  of  the  Government,  which   at  Je«.>-L 

In  Congress  can  t>e  any  t.me  because  of  t!ie 

ever-present  prospect  of  coalition  with  di-- 

affected  Democrats. 

The  conflict  Is  over  where  the  Grand  Old 
Party  is  going  to  stand  in  foreign  policy  and 
whetner  11  can  be  relied  on  to  enable  America 
to  play  Its  lull  part  in  building  and  t»ecur::.i4 
the  future  peace.  The  issue  is  not  compli- 
cated; it  is  simple,  as  all  honest  and  funda- 
mental issues  are. 

The  issue  is:  Shall  the  United  States  seek 
through  national  Ij^olation  and  no  commit- 
ments to  avc.d  war,  or  shall  tlie  UniUMi  Statrs 
seek  through  International  cooperation  ai.d 
positive  commitmenis  to  prevent  wur? 

riding  in   all  DIRECnCNS 

At  the  present  time  the  Republican  Party 
has  taken  no  responsible  position  on  this 
most  Vital  of  all  questions,  is  without  any 
coherent  viewpoint  and  as  yet  show^  no 
signs  of  reaching  one.  It  may  be  a  stage  of 
confusion  which  precedes  clarity  but  at  the 
moment  its  Members  In  Congress  are  per- 
petually riding  off  In  all  directions. 

AH  In  recent  days: 

The  Republicans  removed  Hamilton  Fish 
from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
because  It  wanted  to  at  old  identifying  itscU 
with  such  extreme  isolationism.     •     •     • 

The  Republicans  took  note  of  the  fact  thut 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  thrice  G.  O.  P.  Governor  1 1 
Minnesota  and  keynoter  at  the  1940  Phila- 
delphia convention,  bad  recently  advcxrated 
a  uorld  parliament  and  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  branded  htm  "a 
stalking  hor^e  for  the  Dsmccratic  Party. ' 

Not  a  single  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  rose  to  utter  a  syllable  In  behalf  of  his 
party's  Minnesota  Governor  It  remained  fur 
Majority  Leader  John  W.  McCoiimack.  cf  Mas- 
sachusetts Ironically  to  come  to  Mr  Stassen  s 
support  and  remark:  "It  seems  rather  strar.pe 
that  a  Democrat  should  rise  to  the  defen.se 
of  a  Republican,  but  I  am  doing  this  for  tlie 
man.  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing, the  man  himself,  whom  I  resppct.  EKjes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Republican 
Representative  Prxd  L.  Crawford)  who  has  the 
fioor  entertain  the  opinion  that  Governor 
Stassen  would  be  a  stalking  horse  for  any- 
body?" 

They  didn't  say  "no"  and  they  didn't  say 
"yes." 

The  Republicans  witne.ssed  one  of  their 
number,  Representative  Karl  E.  Mundt.  of 
South  DakoU,  Introduce  a  resolution  to  ap- 
point a  post-war  plannmg  commission  to 
prepare  the  way  for  helping  America  play  a 
strong  role  In  maintaining  the  future  peace. 
"It  Is  Just  as  important."  he  said,  "in  time  of 
war  to  prepare  for  peace  as  it  U  In  peace  to 
prepare  for  war.  No  wi*e  and  lasting  peace 
can  be  develofxed  on  nairow  partiaan  hnes." 

arUST  MAXK  DBCISION8 

The  Republicans  witnessed  another  of  their 
numt>er.  Representative  jEsaiE  Sumnkr  cf 
Illinois,  introduce  a  resolution  to  appoint  a 
post-war  antiplannlng  commission  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  keeping  America  from  play- 
ing a  strong  role  In  maintaining  the  future 
peace.  "Our  traditional  American  foreign 
policy,"  she  said  "consisted  of  letting  Euro- 
pean nations  find  out  that  when  they  went  to 
war  America  stayed  out  asO  developed,  while 
they  lost  their  resources  and  the  flower  cf 
their  manlxood.     That  tradlUoaMU  American 
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foreign  policy  brought  more  peace,  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  Civilization  to  the  world  than 
It  had  ever  known  befo.'e." 

Like  now.  maybe. 

In  any  event  thl.s  Is  th^  kind  of  thing 
which  the  tV-publican  Party  will  have  to  re- 
s<jlve  and  how  it  resolves  it  will  be  the  most 
Impurtant  political  development  of  the  com- 
ing months.  It  is  a  difficult  and  unpleasant 
and  embarratisin^  turmoil  fur  any  party  to 
have  to  j<o  through,  but  It  is  a  worth-while 
turmoil  because  It  involves  a  real  is.sue.  not 
a  phony  issue — an  Issue  of  perhaps  life-and- 
death  confequeaces  for  the  party  as  well  as 
the   Naticn. 

It  IS  evident  that  the  Republican  ranks  In 
Congress  are  deeply  divided  on  Isolationism. 
but  It  is  by  no  means  evident  that  numeri- 
cally the  isolationists  are  in  a  m.ajoniy. 

On  this  point  Robert  E  Kennedy,  the  pains- 
taking Washington  corre.«ponder.t  )f  the  Chi- 
cago Times,  hes  Just  completed  a  poll  of  t^e 
new  Cirand  O.d  Party  membership  on  the  Hill 
and.  although  r(  pulsed  by  some  determined 
and  skillful  ft  nee  sitters,  merges  with  this 
f'  .niflcant  finding:  "The  old-time,  die-hard 
Isolationist,  who  still  shudders  at  the  word 
i:iternntlonali.«;m,  and  who  wouldn't  accept 
a:d  to  the  Allies  as  a  national  policy  as  late 
as  2  niontJ..s  before  Poarl  Harbor,  may  be  Jast 
as  vocal  and  Ju.«it  as  acrobatic  in  the  Oeventy- 
eiRhth  Congre's.  but  he  can  expect  few  votes 
and  little  sympathy  from  the  new  Republican 
Members  who  hlled  64  out  of  the  2U8  Grand 
Old  Party  sf-als  The  majority  ct  the  fresh- 
men do  not  consider  themselvi  s  i)re-Pearl 
larbor  Isolationists  of  the  Stephen  A  Day- 
Clare  Hoffman  type"  Mr  Kfiuudy  wrote 
thit  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  inquirie.s  a 
bcx  score  of  the  64  new  Grand  Old  Party  Mem- 
b-Ts  would  read — deunitcly  Isola' ionisi.  14; 
definitely  not  isolationist.  34;  no  definite  po:il- 
tJon  or  position  unknown.  16 

The  Grand  Old  Party  Isolationists  still  have 
the  words  and  are  still  controlling  a  lot  of 
appointments;  it  remains  to  see  whether  they 
really  have  the  votes. 

If  the  American  people  don't  want  Isola- 
tionism, the  Republican  Party  won  t  want  it. 
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OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF    CMIFCIRNIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  AIoT'daij.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  milk.  The 
prcbiems  of  the  dairympn  are  close  to 
every  Congres.sman  whether  from  urban 
or  rural  d!iitricts.  I  present  re.solution 
and  -staiement  issued  jointly  by  the  Dairy 
Dtpartin'-nt  of  the  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation;  the  California  Slate 
Grange.  Dairy  Depart  ment.  and  the 
Statewide  Miik  Producers'  Committee. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  at  Fresno, 
Calif..  December  2.  1942: 

Whereas  both  fluid  and  manufacturing 
milk  producers  (  f  California  are  in  full  ac- 
cord with  and  desire  to  assist  and  co<;perate 
With  the  national  policy  of  preventing  infla- 
tion:  and 

Wliereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California,  in  enacting  the  State  Milk  Con- 
trol Act.  has  rec'ignized  that  the  production 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  fluid  milk  Is  vital 
to  the  public  health  and  welfare  and  haa 
authorized  the  establishment  of  minimum 
prices  to  producers  refloctinp  the  proper  eco- 
uoniic  rela'louship  between  fluid  and  manu- 


facturing milk  prices,  taking  into  considera- 
tion feed  and  labor  costs  incurred  in  pro- 
ducing both  fluid  and  manufacturing  milk. 
Unless  thi.s  relationship  is  m.aintalned.  sup- 
plies of  fluid  and  manufacturing  milk  will 
tend  to  become  unbalanced;  and 

Whereas  milk  producers,  especially  fluid 
milk  producers,  in  California,  because  of  the 
highly  commercialized  methods  of  pruduc- 
tion  which  Involve  the  employment  of  skilled 
labor  and  the  purchase  of  much  of  their  hay 
and  grain  concentrates  and  herd  replace- 
m.ents  are  unable  to  long  withstand  maiad- 
Ju.itments  of  milk  prices  with  production 
costs;   and 

Whereas  some  of  the  principal  productloii 
cost  items,  such  as  the  prices  of  hay.  certain 
gram  concentrates,  and  the  wages  of  milk- 
ers and  other  dairy  labor  have  not  yet  been 
stabilized  while  the  whole.sale  and  retail 
prices  of  fluid  milk  have  been  placed  under 
a  celling  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion:   and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion has  recently  granted  some  rel'cf  to  Cali- 
fornia rtuid-miU  distributors  by  increa.slng 
consumer  prices  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
cfTset  Increases  In  producer  prices  necessi- 
tated by  lncrea.ses  In  production  costs  which 
have  (crurred  since  the  effective  date  of  the 
Keneral  maximum  price  regulation  i.ssued  in 
Mav    1942:    and 

Whereas  there  Is  grave  dan«or  that  such 
relief  may  be  only  temporary  because  of  In- 
creiises  in  the  prices  of  the  uncontrolled 
factors  entering    into   production   costs:    and 

Whereas  it  is  our  earnest  dfsire  that  these 
uncontrolled  co<;t  factors  should  be  stabilised 
so  that  fluid-milk  piice.s  m  California  will 
not  be  forced  to  higher  levels  as  a  result  of 
such  increasing  procuction  costs; 

Now.  therefoie.  we.  the  members  of  the 
dairy  department  of  the  California  Farm 
Bur^'au  Federation,  representing  both  flu.d 
milk  and  manufacturing  milk  prrducers; 
and  we  th°  members  of  the  Stalo-wide  milk 
producers'  committee  and  dairy  representa- 
tives of  the  California  State  Gran(;e.  repre- 
senting a  majority  ot  California  fluld-milk 
producers,  meeting  In  a  Joint  session  In  the 
city  of  Fresno  on  the  2d  day  of  Decemb-r 
1942.  do  unanimously  recommend  that  the 
foUowint;  steps  oe  taken  Immediately  to  sta- 
bilize our  milk  production  cost.s  in  order  to 
prevent  the  necessitv  of  further  Increases  in 
milk  prices  m  this  State: 

1.  It  is  requested  that  all  agencies  of  our 
State  and  Federal  Government-s  give  imme- 
diate consideration  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  milk  supply  in  California  which 
will  be  adequate  to  cover  at  least  the  requir* - 
ments  of  both  the  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces  and  civilians  residing  within  the  State 
of  California  While  our  milk  production 
has  been  maintained  cli^«  to  the  same  level 
attaiiied  in  1941.  demands  for  fluid  milk  and 
milk  products  have  Increased  greatly  becau-e 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  iii 
military  service  quartered  within  the  State 
and  also  because  of  the  greatly  Increased 
civilian  population  In  connection  with  the 
war  industries  operating  In  California.  Emi- 
nent physicinns,  dentists,  and  nutritionists 
agree  that  milk  and  dairy  pnxlucts  have  a 
high  protective  value  in  helping  to  maintain 
a  proper  health  standard.  This  Is  of  i<ar- 
tictilar  importance  today,  since  so  many  dot- 
tors  have  been  drafted  or  have  enlisted  in 
the  armed  forces  that  we  are  informed  that 
there  is  left  in  civilian  life  only  I  doctor 
for  every  2.000  persons.  It  would,  therefoie. 
appear  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  milk 
supply  in  California  should  be  increa.sed  to  a 
level  which  would  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply fcr  the  military  forces  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  for  the  civilian  population  at 
least  the  minimum  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  health. 

2  The  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  take 
steps  immediately  to  stabilize  the  prices  of 
dairy    feeds    and    particularly    the    price    of 


alfalfa  hay.  By  re.is.jn  of  hay  shortages 
which  now  exist  in  some  of  the  principal 
California  consuming  areas,  including  Sau 
Diego.  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco.  Oakland, 
and  Sacramento,  and  other  Important  mllk- 
productlon  areas,  rapid  Increases  In  alfalfa- 
hay  prices  are  taking  place  and  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  situation  will  probably  becomt 
much  worse  before  new  supplies  can  be  pro- 
duced or  before  euppUes  can  be  obtained  from 
sources  outside  of  the  State  because  of  the 
present  difficulties  and  costs  of  transporta- 
tion. Steps  should  be  taken  Immediately  to 
control  the  prices  of  alfalfa  hay.  which  at 
present  prices  (approximately  $.30  per  ton) 
Is  now  the  largest  single  Item  In  the  cost  r.f 
producing  milk  Ii  it  is  allowed  to  mcrea.'e 
further  over  the  November  ba.'-is  upon  which 
our  present  fluid-mllk  prices  are  e.-.tahli-'-h'-d. 
it  will  then  necessitate  a  further  raise  in  the 
price  of  fluid  milk  In  order  to  maintain  our 
present  production  Present  increases  in 
alfalfa-hay  prices  are  largely  resulting  in 
speculative  gams  to  dealers  lather  than  In- 
creases in  prices  to  alfalfa-hay  growers,  slncj 
most  of  the  hay  has  left  the  growers'  posses- 
sion. One  methcd  of  correcting  this  situa- 
tion would  be  to  advance  crop  loans  to  alfal.'n 
growers  who  at  present  are  forced  to  .sell  n^ 
soon  as  the  crop  is  produced  This  wou!d 
reduce  speculation  which  has  not  worked  out 
to  the  benefit  of  either  the  hay  growers  or  the 
dairy  farmers. 

3.  The  War  Manpower  Commission  shrvild 
take  steps  immediately  to  make  sure  that 
sufficient  manpower  will  be  made  available  to 
hay  growers  to  enable  them  to  properly  care 
for  the  1943  err  p 

4  The  Sc>cretary  of  Aericulttire  and  the 
War  Production  Board  should  take  s-tcps  at 
once  to  provide  sufllrient  equ  prnent  and  sup- 
plies such  as  hay-baling  equipment.  Irrigation 
pumps  and  repair  parts,  bale  tlcii.  canva". 
seed,  and  fertilizer  to  enable  hay  growers  to 
prodtice  necs^ary  supplies  of  hay  requard 
In  California  Hay  growers  in  California  aie 
at  this  time  decldii-.g  which  crops  to  grow  in 
1943  ar.d  present  indications  are  that  much 
alfalfa  acreage  will  be  used  for  other  crops 
unless  growers  are  assured  of  adequate  help 
and  supplies  Also,  the  Secretary  of  A^■ri- 
culiure  should  take  steps  to  provide  essenMal 
equipment  such  as  nulkint?  mathhu's.  ceil- 
ing equipment,  lumber,  and  other  Item.s  to 
milk  prcducers  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  production  of  flu  d 
and  manufacturing  milk  to  required  levels. 
It  shou!d  be  pointed  out  that  War  Production 
Beard  Order  No  L  170  (corrected  copy)  will 
cut  dairy-farm  machines  and  equipn.er.t  to 
such  a  low  point  that  California  dairymen 
will  not  be  able  to  maintain  present  nri  duc- 
tion.  These  quotas  mu.st  be  rai.sed  substan- 
tially If  serious  decrea.'cs  In  production  ate 
to  be  avoided 

5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  should  stahil- 
i/e  farm  prices  at  levels  which  will  enable 
agriculture  to  pay  wages  reasonably  com- 
parable to  those  paid  by  competing  war  in- 
dustries, in  order  to  enable  farmers  m  Cali- 
fornia to  retain  sufficient  help  to  nuiintan 
production  at  desired  levels. 

6  The  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  are  requested 
to  take  steps  to  make  soybean  meal  available 
to  California  dairymen  Due  to  the  fact  that 
California  is  unable  to  Import  c- pra  meal, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  commonly  used 
and  satisfactory  h'gh-protein  feeds,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  replace  It  by  using  soybean  meal 
as  a  high-proteln  source  We  are  advised 
that  It  IS  not  profitable  for  California  mills 
to  receive  and  crush  middle  western  soy- 
beans and  to  sell  them  at  present  price  ceil- 
ings Imposed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Admit. i— 
tration  This  di.sadvantage  should  be  re- 
moved Immediat-ely  so  that  existing  crushiiig 
equipm.ent  in  California  may  be  utilized  and 
so  that  soybean  meal  may  be  made  available 
to  California  milk  producers  at  prices  com- 
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parable  with  thoee  of  ether  high-proteln  feed 
concentrates. 

7.  It  Is  requested  that  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  arrange  to  make  available  to 
Callfom:a  milk  producers  and  hay  and  feed 
growers  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
farm  workers  All  unnecessary  rcstrictloiiB 
should  be  removed  which  make  it  Impossible 
for  milk  producers  and  hey  growers  to  obtain 
such  persons  without  long  delays  and  incon- 
venience 

8  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  take  appropriate  steps  to  make 
ture  that  the  proposed  subsidy  plan  recently 
fuincuiiced  for  manufacturing  milk  products 
Is  net  operated  In  California  In  a  manner 
which  Jeopardizes  fluid  milk  supplies.  It 
must  be  kept  In  mind  that,  In  order  to  main- 
tain stability  of  supply,  fluid  milk  pr.cos 
must  be  kept  In  proper  relationsh.p  with 
manufacturing  milk  prices.  Tlius  a  subsidy 
paid  to  m.anufacturing  milk  producers  with- 
out a  corresponding  adju.'^tment  in  prices  to 
fluid  milk  producers  would  cause  a  shift  in 
supply  away  from  fluid  milk  channels,  a 
trend  which  should  not  bo  brought  about  at 
this  time  because  of  present  sh  jrtages  of 
£u.d  milk. 

9.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  War  Production  Board  should  remove 
existing  quotas  regulating  the  tlaughier  of 
dalry-t\pe  cows  by  packers  operating  within 
the  State  of  California.  Tlie  pre.-^ent  regula- 
tions have  reduced  the  prices  of  cull  dairy 
cows  in  the  stockyards  from  $10  to  $15  per 
head,  thus  causing  loss  to  dairymen;  have 
slowed  up  the  sale  of  cull  cows  which  are  no 
longer  profitable  for  dairymen  to  keep  In 
their  herds;  and  have  created  a  Ferious  con- 
flict with  State  and  Federal  laws  which  re- 
quire that  tuberculous  reacting  cows  must  be 
flaughtered  within  30  days  if  an  Indemnity 
for  the  owner  is  to  be  obtained  It  is  cur 
opinion  that  these  regulations  should  be  re- 
moved entirely  so  as  tj  permit  tlie  normal 
fl.-w  cf  .«uch  cull-type  cows  for  slaughter. 
We  believe  that  the  present  methods  of  buy- 
ers in  the  various  stockyards  cf  the  State 
Will  remove  to  a  large  extent  the  possible 
slaughter  of  good  dairy  cows  since  any  such 
cows,  for  the  most  part,  are  now  reclaimed 
and  returned  to  dairy  herds  so  that  their 
production  is  ncjt  lost. 

10  The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  should 
make  sure  that  adequate  gasoline,  tiucks, 
repair  parts,  and  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities are  available  to  milk  producer.'^,  hay 
producers,  and  others  engaged  in  perform- 
ing esfential  services  for  the  dairy  Industry 
of  the  State,  to  eriable  them  to  carry  on  their 
work  without  Interruption  and  delay. 
Dairy  Dfpartmtnt.  CAi.rron.viA 

Farm  Euheao  Ff-dkr.mion, 
By  DwicHT    Sttphfnson.    Chairman. 
Caufornia  Stati  GRANCr. 

Dairy  Dfpartment, 
By  MATHErs   OtrvmiA 

Etatewtdz   Milk   Producers' 

CoMMmxE, 
By  Frank  L.  Pellissier,  Chairman. 


The  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BOLlVAR  PAGAN 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM   PrERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  PAGAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  pi  anted  by  the  un  iiimous  consent 
of  ttie  House  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 


am  Including  a  press  statement  released 
by  me  today,  in  relation  with  my  bill  to 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment for  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico; 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Gov- 
ernor by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and, 
to  that  effect,  to  amend  the  organic  act 
of  Puerto  Rico;  and  for  other  purposes: 

Today  I  Introduced  In  the  House  a  bUl  to 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  s  If -government 
for  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  provide 
for  the  election  of  the  Governor  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico,  and.  to  that  effect,  to 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 
for  other  purposes 

This  bill  provides  for  the  election  of  the 
Governor  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  at 
the  general  elections  to  be  held  In  1»44. 
amending  thereto  the  present  Organic  Act  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  1898.  when  the  Americans  took  over 
Puerto  R!co,  the  Island  was  enjoying  a  char- 
ter of  autonomy  or  home  rule  granted  by 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  By  such  charter  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished, with  an  Insular  parliament  elected  by 
the  Puerto  Rican  people,  and  a  premier  and 
executive  cabinet  responsible  to.  and  remov- 
able by,  the  Puerto  Rican  P;uliament.  The 
Infeular  government  was  authorized  to  puss 
tariff  laws  and  to  enter  on  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  countries,  to  protect  and  foster 
the  Puerto  Rican  economy  and  welfare.  Said 
charter  further  provided  that  no  law  of  the 
Spanish  Congress  could  be  enforced  in 
Puorto  Rico  without  the  consent  uf  the 
Puerto  Rican  Parliament  In  synthe.-i5:. 
under  the  Spanish  monarchy,  at  the  time 
when  the  American  military  government 
ousted  the  Island's  civil  government.  Puerto 
Ricans  had  home  rule  The  home-rule  char- 
ter also  made  Puerto  Rico  a  province  or  state 
within  the  Spanish  Nation,  and  Puerto  Rico 
had  the  right  to  elect  3  senators  and  16  repre- 
sentatives, with  full  rights  and  prerogatives. 
to  the  Spanish  National  Congress. 

After  44  long  years  of  American  adminis- 
tration. Puerto  Rico  is  today  a  mere  pos.'-es- 
slon,  under  an  out-of-date  colonial  system  of 
government  established  by  the  present 
Organic  Act.  The  people  of  Puerto  R.co  have 
no  voice  in  chocsing  its  Governor  who  wields 
tremendous  powers  over  the  Puerto  Rican 
people.  The  Gcverncr  is  appointed  and  re- 
moved at  the  pleasure  of  the  Prcldent  Tlie 
heads  of  the  executive  depa;tments  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  government  are  appointed,  seme 
by  the  President  and  others  by  the  Governor. 
The  Judges  of  the  insular  supreme  court, 
which  may  overrule  all  decisions  of  the  other 
insular  courts,  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent All  other  Insular-court  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  Our  insular  legis- 
lature passes  Its  bills,  but  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Governor,  which  veto  is  practicr.lly 
absolute  Tlie  President  decrees  if  a  bill 
passed  over  the  Governor's  veto  becomes  a 
law  or  not.  And  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  retervfcs  the  right  to  annul  all  our 
Insular  legislation. 

Such  colonial  shape  of  government  Is  out 
of  date  for  the  Puerto  Rican  people,  which  is 
a  civilized  people,  orderly  and  loyal  to  the 
United  States,  and  educated  and  trained  for 
self-government. 

Puerto  Rico  deserves  and  Ls  requesting  the 
right  to  choose  its  own  Governor,  one  that 
may  be  removed  by  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

Under  the  present  organic  act  it  has  been 
poiisible  during  over  1  long  year  that  one 
Rexford  G.  Tugwell  has  been  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  against  the  will  and  against  the 
consent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people.  Tug- 
well  has  been  facing  a  bitter  opposition  from 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  and  from  Its  bona 
fide  orfranlzations  representing  Industry, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor.  Governor 
Tugwell  Is  taking  Puerto  Rico  as  a  g\;inea 
ply  for  crazy  experiments.    He  is  enforcing 


measures  which  were  rejected  by  the  Puerto 
Rlcau  people  at  the  polls  In  last  general  elec- 
tion. Wblle  Tugwell  Is  wasting  millions  of 
the  Government  money  In  his  experiments 
and  unconstitutional  new  set-ups.  today  the 
Puerto  Rican  people,  more  than  ever,  are 
sviflerlng  unemployment,  want,  and  misery. 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  business  are  prac- 
tically wrecked,  free  enterprise  is  threatened 
to  disappear,  and  the  Island  Is  at  the  verge 
of  ruin  and  chaos. 

As  a  matter  of  Justice,  and  to  prevent  other 
Tugwells  in  the  future,  the  Puerto  Ricans 
are  requesting  the  right  to  choose  and  re- 
move  their  Governor. 

The  champions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
of  the  "four  freedoms. "  and  all  that  for  for- 
eign lands  should  see  that  Puerto  Rico,  an 
American  Tenltory,  Inhabited  by  2.0C0  000 
American  citizens,  under  the  AmerlcaJi  flag 
should  have  a  fair  and  Just  treatment  and 
should  be  under  a  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment, supported  by  the  will  and  coiiiient  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people. 


Maj.  Gen.  Patch's  Addresi  to  Hit 
Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


)r 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\*E3 
Monday.  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  Camp  Forrest,  Tenn..  on  No- 
vember 23,  1942.  Maj.  Gen.  J.  D.  Patch, 
division  commander,  addressed  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Eightieth  Division. 

The  originality,  sincerity,  earnestness, 
and  high  moral  tone  of  his  remarks  were 
calculated  to  inspire  the  highe.st  patriot- 
ism in  his  soldiers,  and  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  like  to  hear  his  words, 
and  under  leave  granted,  I  submit  here- 
with the  address  so  delivered  by  him. 
His  appeal  to  the  spiritual  side  of  his 
soldiers  is  highly  commendable. 

General  Patch  entered  the  Army  many 
years  ago  as  a  private,  and  came  up  the 
hard  way.  He  went  to  France  with  the 
first  contingent  of  American  soldiers  in 
the  last  World  War,  and  remained  there 
until  the  summer  of  1919.  He  was  badly 
wounded  in  action  during  that  war. 

Since  the  close  of  the  first  World  War 
he  has  had  many  important  as.signments. 
He  is  quiet,  unassuming,  and  above  and 
beyond  all  that,  he  is  at  all  times  a  sol- 
dier. 

His  wife  was  the  former  Minerva  Kinp, 
and  is  related  to  Congressman  Richard 
Kleberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Miller,  and 
other  pi-ominent  Texans. 

The  address  follows: 

Soldiers  of  the  Eightieth  Division,  as  your 
division  commander.  I  want  to  offer  you  one 
word  of  aavice  relative  to  prepar.ng  your- 
selves for  the  trying  days  to  come.  I  may 
Eay  that  I  speak  with  some  personal  experi- 
ence. 

My  one  piece  of  advice  is  to  be  yourself,  be 
an  American.  In  prepar.ng  ourselves  for 
battle — haianguing.  nagging,  bullying,  curs- 
ing, or  any  other  driving  metl".od.s — are  en- 
tirely out  of  order.  We  can  procuce  a  sort 
of  surface  d..sc.pline  by  such  meih'Cs— but 
It  wiU  break  In  battle.    Battles  are  wcu  and 
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lost  long  before  th"  battlefield  is  reached.  It 
IB  the  kind  of  leader  who  says  "come  on."  not 
'go  on  '  that  American  men  will  fellow. 

The  foundation  of  the  strength  of  our 
great  Nation  is  the  sacredness  of  the  home. 
Our  gpirltual  strength  comes  from  our 
mothers,  our  fathers,  our  wives,  our  sweet- 
hearts, our  sisters,  and  our  brothers  back 
home.  Harden  yourselves  physically— yes — 
but  always  look  back  home  for  your  spiritual 
guidance,  and  attend  religious  services  when 
you  are  away  from  home  He  Isn't  a  sissy 
who  Koes  to  church — he  is  a  man.  because 
he  there  derives  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause — and  once  In  that 
state  of  mind  he  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  flRhtcrs 

Again,  let  me  repeat — you  are  an  Ameri- 
can— you  are  Bill  Smith  from  Little  Rock, 
Ark. — you  are  Torn  Jenkins  from  Newark, 
N.  J. — you  are  Jim  Moran  from  Pittsburgh. 
Pa — and  no  slave-dnven  Jap  or  German  can 
ever  mole.st  or  destroy  our  people  back  home. 
You  will  flRht  for  your  country,  and  you  will 
fight  for  hiT  as  you  W'Uild  fight  for  your  own 
mother  if  a  criminal  were  to  a.ssault  her, 
because  you  will  know  that  you  are  fighting 
for  the  best  people  and  the  best  country  on 
the  face  of  this  earth. 


Books  and  Reading  for  Service  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

OF    MICHIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  coiiKratulat- 
ing  the  American  Library  Association, 
the  Red  Cro.ss.  and  the  United  Service 
Organizations  for  sponsoring  the  1943 
victory-book  campaign,  which  opened 
oflRcially  January  5.  This  movcm.ent  was 
laudable  and  thoroughly  patriotic  and 
should  meet  with  the  heartiest  rospon.se 
from  all  those  who  have  books  and  read- 
ing material  available  for  our  men  in 
camps,  naval  bases,  ports  of  embarka- 
tion, on  ships,  and  behind  the  battle  line. 

Our  Army  and  naval  officers  have  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  our  boys  in  serv- 
ice are  lovers  of  books  and  of  reading. 
This  movement  is  a  Nation-wide  project 
because  the  supplying  of  books  and  of 
reading  material  engenders  the  readers 
thfrtxjf  with  more  hope,  more  courage, 
more  enthusiasm,  and  more  devotion  to 
duty.  I  know  of  nothing  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  and 
the  men  and  women  of  America  than  the 
love  of  reading,  and  this  statement  holds 
particularly  true  with  the  millions  of 
boys  now  in  our  armed  forces. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  books 
and  reading,  and  I  feel  I  know  the  influ- 
ence good  books  have  had  upon  the 
youth  of  our  land. 

Palmer,  in  his  great  book  on  self-cul- 
tivation in  English,  aptly  says: 

He  Is  unwise,  however  busy,  who  does  not 
have  his  loved  authors,  vent.ible  f.-icnds,  In 
whom  he  may  se€,>i  refuge  in  the  intervals  of 
work,  and  by  whose  influence  he  enlivens, 
refines,  enriches,  and  emboldens  his  own  lim- 
ited  existence. 


Milton,  in  his  splendid  essay.  Liberty 
of  Printing,  in  comparing  men  and 
books,  said: 

Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth, 
but  a  good  b<K)k  Is  the  precious  lifeblood  of 
a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up 
on  puipose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

TTiose  of  us  on  the  home  front  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  we  would  make 
every  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  our  boys  in 
service.  If  our  books  home  bring  a  joy 
and  solace  to  us  after  the  turmoil  of  a 
bu.^y  day.  how  much  more  joy  and  solace 
and  comfort  and  inspiration  they  will 
bring  to  our  boys  scattered  everywhere 
in  their  fight  for  liberty.  This  move- 
ment should  be  endorsed  by  every  lib- 
erty-loving man  and  woman. 


Uncle   Sam  as   Santa  Claus   Forgot  the 
Postal  Employees  at  Pay  Boost  Time 


EXTEN-;ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing short  editorial  taken  from  the 
De  Kalb  (111.)  Chronicle  of  January  12, 
1943.  expresses  my  feelings  and  senti- 
ment- so  well  concerning  the  forgotten 
postal  employees  of  the  Nation  that  I 
wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  I  therefore  in- 
clude it  in  my  extension  of  remarks: 

UNCLE  SA.M    AS  SANTA  CLAUS  FORGOT  THE   POST.AL 
EMPLOYEES  AT  PAY   BOOST  TIME 

Just  now  while  the  memory  of  the  great 
Job  they  did  with  the  Chri.stmas  rush  Is 
fresh  with  the  E>e  Kalb  public  Is  a  good  time 
to  remind  the  citizens  that  the  action  taken 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  retiring  Congress  in 
voting  for  a  so-called  salary  Increase  for 
Federal  employees  does  not  meet  the  just 
demand  of  post  oflice  employees  for  a  basic 
Increase  m  pay. 

We  hope  that  the  public  does  not  get  the 
idea  that  the  faithful  and  hard-working 
postal  employees  had  been  taken  care  of 
under  this  action  because  that  is  not  the 
truth 

The  actual  facts  are  that  the  postal  em- 
ployers have  received  no  basic  pay  Increa.^e 
.since  1925,  but  they  did  receive  a  direct  cut 
In  their  ba.^lc  pay  back  In  1932  and  1933  and 
a  further  indirect  cut  through  the  rising 
prices 

The  new  mea.'^ure  passed  by  the  Congress 
applies  only  to  overtime  worked  by  postal 
employees.  During  the  holiday  season  and 
in  areas  crowded  by  new  war  industry  popu- 
lations, postal  employees  stand  to  benefit 
very  slightly  by  the  increase  m  overtime 
allowance  because  the  vast  majority  of  pc^tal 
employees   do    not    work   overtime. 

The  work  of  the  post  office  forces  is  about 
the  most  important  part  of  our  communica- 
tions system.  Their  demands  for  a  better 
basic  wage  rat€  have  been  given  the  run- 
around  time  after  time  by  the  Government. 
While  thousands  and  thousands  of  unneces- 
sary clerical  help  have  been  hired  at  good 
wages  to  hamper  the  work  of  the  bureaus  at 
the  capital,  most  every  post  ofBce  li  under- 


stalled    and    the    pay    Is    nf.t    commensurate 
with  the  grand  job  that  has  been  done. 

While  Uncle  Sam  was  doing  the  Santa 
Claus  stunt  for  the  horde  of  workers  who 
decorate  the  Federal  scene  at  the  National 
Capital  he  might  well  have  reached  in  his 
sack  and  pulled  out  .something  for  the  post 
office  workers.    They  deserve  it. 


Fuel  Shortage  in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

OF    MASSACHL'SETTS 

IN  Tin    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  critical  fuel  shortage  in  New  England 
and  the  East  at  the  present  time,  the 
members  of  the  State  legislatures  are 
deeply  concerned  in  the  handling  of  the 
problem. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
in  .support  of  any  necessary  legislation 
which  will  provide  relief  for  the  many 
sufferers  in  Ma.ssachusetts  at  this  time. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  en  then- 
part  to  relieve  this  critical  situation. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

RESOLUTiONS  MEMORIALIZING  CONGRESS  TO  TAKE 
IMMEDIATE  STEPS  TO  REUE\  E  DISTRESS  AND 
SLTTERING  CAUSED  BY  THE  SHORTAGE  OF  FUEL 
OIL   IN    MASSACHUSETTS 

Whereas  the  prosecuticn  of  the  existing 
war  ha.s  limited  the  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fuel  oil  into  the  New  England 
States,  thereby  drastically  reducing  the  sup- 
ply thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  flus  Commonwealth 
are  undergoing  great  .'suffering  by  rea.son  of 
their  inability  to  projjerly  heat  their  homes 
due  to  said  reduced  supply  of  fuel  oil,  thereby 
creating  a  deplorable  condition  and  a  serloujs 
menace  to  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people 
of  this  Commonwealth;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  thLs  Commonwealth 
look  to  Congress  for  the  providing  of  immedi- 
ate relief  from  this  dangerous  situation;  and 

Whereas  tragedy  has  already  occvirred  in 
this  Commonwealth  in  the  death  of  residents 
thereof  due  to  e.xpc.^ure  to  cold  in  their 
homes;  and 

Whereas  many  stricken  families  without 
heat  in  their  homes  will  soon  be  forced  to 
sei-k.  shelter  elsewhere  unless  immediate  relief 
is  provided:   Therefore  be  it 

Hesvlvcd.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  respectfully  urges 
upon  the  Conis'iess  of  the  United  States  the 
due  neces,sity  of  immediate  action  by  it, 
through  legislation  or  oiherwise.  so  that  re- 
lief may  be  provided  without  delay  for  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  who  are  so 
vitally  affected  by  this  e.ttraordinary  emer- 
gency which  c'epiive*  many  of  them  of  the 
only  means  of  heating  their  homes  and  who 
are  threatened  with  increased  suffering  if 
such  action  is  nut  taken  forthwith;  and  be 
it  further 

Reyolrcd.  That  the  .secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth forthwith  forward  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  p.'-e.siding  offlc3rs  of  both 
branches  of  Congres.s  and  to  the  Members  of 
CongresA  from  this  Commonwealth. 
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Faim  Prodaction  Qaotat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'^ES 

Monday,  January  18.  1943 

Mr  GWYNNE  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 12  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  War  Boards  will  hold 
county  conferences  throughout  the  State 
of  Iowa  to  explain  and  discuss  1943  pro- 
duction quotas  for  the  farms  of  the 
various  counties.  Farmers  will  be  asked 
to  produce  more  food. 

They  will  do  so  in  spite  of  the  short- 
age of  manpower  and  other  diCQculties. 
The  demand  for  food  for  ourselves  and 
our  allies  will  be  met. 

It  is  slightly  discouraging,  however, 
that  at  the  same  time  announcement 
is  made  of  further  cuts  in  the  supply  of 
new  farm  machinery.  For  example,  for 
the  whole  State  of  Iowa  there  will  be 
allowed  the  following  quotas  of  certain 
e.ssential  machinery: 

Horse-drawn  row-crop  planters,   more 

than  1  row 400 

Tractor-drawn   row-crop   planters 207 

Tractor-drawn    cultivators 2.992 

Tractors _-.  2,  051 

Farm  wagons 1,050 

Cream    separators 1,  162 

Horse-drawn  mowers 404 

This  will  mean,  for  example,  an  aver- 
age of  six  new  com  planters  for  each 
county.  On  certain  equipment  no  quotas 
at  all  were  established. 

We  also  have  constant  appeals  from 
small  companies  making  farm  equipment 
in  regard  to  their  Inability  to  get  small 
quantities  of  material  necessary  for  the 
making  of  farm  machinery. 

The  situation  is  complicated  further 
by  the  fact  that  many  men  skilled  in  the 
repair  of  farm  machinery  are  now  in  the 
Army. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  make  any 
complaint.  We  in  the  agricultural  com- 
munities recognize  fully  the  necessity  for 
getting  the  maximiun  production  of 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns.  It  seems  en- 
tirely proper,  however,  at  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  production  of  steel  in  1943  will  ap- 
proach twice  the  combined  output  of  the 
Axis  Nations  Current  United  States 
steel  capacity  of  89.000.000  tons  will  be 
increased  to  approximately  97.000.000 
tons  by  mid-1943.  All  we  wish  to  urge 
is  that  food  also  Is  necessary  to  win  the 
war.  We  trust  that  those  in  authority 
who  fix  the  quotas  for  machinery  will 
take  a  broad  and  realistic  view  of  the 
situation  and  allot  for  making  and  re- 
pairing of  farm  machinery  the  maximum 
tonnage  of  materials  consistent  with  the 
military  program. 

As  part  of  these  remarks  I  Include  a 
letter  from  E.  R.  Aschenbrenner.  of 
Traer,  Iowa,  which  sets  out  very  clearly 
the  practical  effect  of  the  limitation  of 
machinery  on  the  production  of  food.  It 
should  be  noted  that  since  the  letter  was 


written  further   limitations   have   been 
made  than  those  referred  to  in  the  letter: 

Trazk.  Iowa.  Soiember  29,  1942. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gwtnnk. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DE.^B  Mr.  Gwtnne:  As  I  am  a  pioneer 
farm-tractor  owner  and  operator  (I  pur- 
chased my  first  farm  tractor  in  1916),  I  am 
qualified  by  experience  to  state  the  need* 
and  requirements  of  agriculture  so  far  aa 
tractor  machinery  is  concerned. 

Regardless  of  how  good  your  land  Is.  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  the  seed  bed  is 
prepared,  unless  the  crop  Is  properly  planted 
the  harvest  will  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  present  war-production  needs.  For  the 
la.st  few  years  I  have  needed  a  new  corn 
planter  but  have  put  off  purchasing  one 
because  there  was  no  company  manufactur- 
ing one  that  could  be  operated  successfully 
when  drawn  by  a  tractor. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  manu- 
facturer built  a  planter  especially  designed 
for  tractor  operation.  They  did  attempt  to 
adapt  their  horse-drawn  planters  to  a  tractor 
but  these  make-shifts  are  not  reliable.  Some 
manufacturers  have  developed  mounted 
planters  which  can  only  be  used  on  tractors 
manufactured  by  them. 

Last  year  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.  placed 
a  two-row  tractor-drawn  planter  on  the 
market.  My  Investigation  has  proven  them 
very  satisfactory  and  last  spring  I  placed 
an  order  with  V.  D.  Webrandt,  of  Belnbeck. 
for  delivery  In  1943.  Last  week  Mr.  Webrandt 
Informed  me  that  he  could  not  deliver  me  a 
corn  planter  next  spring  l)ecause  some  effi- 
ciency expert  In  Washington  has  denied  the 
John  Deere  Co.  the  right  to  produce  a  single 
one  of  these  planters.  He  supported  his 
statement  by  showing  me  a  copy  of  the  quota 
allowed  different  manufacturers  of  farm  im- 
plements. The  manufacturers  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  volume  of  sales.  Large  man- 
ufacttirers  are  given  small  percentages  of 
production  while  the  smaller  companies  are 
given  about  75  percent  of  the  production. 
The  E>eere  Co.  falls  In  the  larger  class.  Pol- 
lowing  are  quotas  allowed  on  corn  planters: 

Percent 
production 
Tractor-drawn  corn  planters.  2-row: 

Large  companies None 

Smaller  companies 100 

Tractor-mounted  corn  planters: 

Large  companies -         15 

Smaller  companies "  85 

Now  Mr.  Gwtnne,  here  is  the  situation  as 
I  see  it  in  regard  to  the  thousands  of  corn 
producers  that  find  themselves  in  the  same 
situation  facing  me.  My  crop  is  reduced 
li  1942  by  at  least  15  percent  because  of 
worn-out  planting  equipment.  The  1943  crop 
will  be  reduced  more  unless  this  equipment 
lb  replaced  I  cannot  replace  it  with 
mounted  or  horse-drawn  equipment.  Be- 
cause the  order  issued  forbidding  the  John 
Eieere  Co.  to  build  any  planters  that  have 
been  designed  and  have  proven  succesEful 
for  tractor  operation  prevents  me  from  pur- 
chasing one  of  these  machines,  I  must  do 
one  01  the  following,  and  I  know  that  neither 
plan  will  result  In  100-percent  production. 

1  must  either  use  my  old  planter  which 
already  has  shown  15  percent  inefficiency,  or 
else  purchase  a  machine  primarily  designed 
fcr  horses  and  therefore  not  adapted  to  trac- 
tor speed,  inequality  of  seedbed  and  many 
othe*-  problems  that  confront  the  man  in  the 
field  and  are  unknown  to  the  efficiency  ex- 
pert who  farms  from  a  desk  in  a  heated  room 
and  Imagines  himself  a  dirt  farmer. 

This  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  you  but 
In  the  face  of  all-out  war  production  it  is 
a  very  big  Item  to  me  and  thousands  of 
other  farmers  In  the  Corn  Belt.  It  certainly 
demands  the  investigation  and  action  of 
Congress  while  there  is  yet  time  to  get  these 


planters  In  the  hands  of  the  farmer  befor* 
corn    planting   starts   which   wUl    b«   about 
the  middle  of  April. 
Yours  truly, 

£    R.  AaCH£KBR£NNEJL 


Tool  ProdlttctioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or  MAssACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18. 1943 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
Mathtw  bracL  Products.  Inc  . 
Shelhume  Falls.  Mass.,  January  4.  1943. 
War  Defartuknt. 

Army  Air  Forces.   Western   Procurement 
District.  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  Public  Relations  Bulletin 
No.  1  has  been  received  and  carefully  studied. 

All  that  you  say  is  important  and  should 
be  of  material  aid  In  the  tasks  ■which  con- 
front all  of  us. 

You  have  our  assurance  that  in  our  plants 
a  minimum  of  waste  or  loss  of  time  Is  ex- 
perienced. 

It  is  a  safe  statement  that  had  we  been 
able  to  obtain  steel  and  other  materials  on 
time  and  without  the  delays  and  "red  tape" 
of  the  system  used  by  War  Production  Board 
our  organization  readily  could  have  produced 
from  60  to  60  percent  more  in  1942  than  we 
did  accomplish. 

Furthermore,  we  have  Just  examined  some 
of  the  recent  invitations  to  bid  from  the 
Air  Corps,  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  For 
the  tools  we  are  prepared  to  supply  we  object 
to  the  plant  protection  clauses,  we  object 
to  the  requirement  about  copies  of  our  bal- 
ance sheets  every  90  days  and  if  we  are  bid- 
ding competitively  we  object  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  in  most  cases  Impossible  calcula- 
tions as  to  a  break-down  of  manufacturing 
costs.  So  far  as  we  have  seen  no  other 
branch  of  the  servicee  goes  to  such  lengths 
in  setting  up  what  we  regard  as  unnecessary 
detailed  reports  and  expense. 

Our  experience  for  nearly  100  years  is  the 
manufacture  of  tools — not  the  making  of 
reports  or  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of 
data,  most  of  which  will  never  be  iLsed  and 
which  accomplishes  little  toward  th-'  supreme 
war  effort. 

This  past  week  we  have  had  the  worst  sleet 
and  ice  st-urm  in  a  generation.  With  no 
fuel,  with  power  lines  down,  with  no  light- 
ing and  with  no  transportation  in  our  plant 
in  Conway  for  days,  we  nevertheless  con- 
tinued with  our  work  in  zero  temperatures 
and  on  December  31.  in  accordance  with  cur 
promises,  we  made  the  largest  shipment  of 
thread-cutting  Uxjls  for  war  production  use 
ever  made  from  our  plant  in  its  entire 
history. 

Men  with  the  fortitude,  the  backlrone.  and 
the  fiber  which  this  represents  can  carry 
out  the  ideals  of  accomplishment  which  your 
excellent  Bulletin  No.  1  requests.  But  by 
the  same  token  men  of  this  character  and 
unbreakable  determination  can  be  mentally 
and  spiritually  worn  down  when  they  see 
the  imnecessary  wasted  manpower  hours  of 
aa  increasing  percentage  ol  workers  who  are 
bequested,  besieged,  and  required  to  make 
reports,  reports,  reports  for  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  the  Army,  fcr 
the   Navy,   for    the    War    Production   Board. 
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f(.r    the  Bureau   of  the  Census,  and   now  for 
the  War  Department.  Army  Air  Corps. 

My  boys,  your  boys,  our  boys  irom  the 
neighbcrhoad  are  getting  Into  fighting. 
More  of  them  than  1  want  to  think  of  will 
d:e  That  Government  In  Its  multitude  of 
departments  can  ask  for  the  nonsensical 
wasting  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  manpower 
hiurs.  materials,  and  energy  for  the  sake 
of  forms,  questionnaires,  reports,  etc..  is  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  mistakes  of  this  war 
and  one  for  which  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  simple  an.swer.  which  I  earnestly  pray 
our  new  Congrcs.s  will  quickly  find. 
Faithfully  yours. 

J    B   Parsons,  Prc-'ident. 


Bill  To  Provide  National  Commission  on 
Post-War  Reconstruction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVLo 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  Cont^ress  and  of  the  very 
larse  niimbrr  nf  organization.s  and  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  Nation  wlio  have 
communicated  v.ith  me  about  the  matter 

1  a.'-k  to  include  ht-rrwith  the  text  of 
Hot4.se  Joint  Resolution  36.  This  mea- 
sure wa.s  introduced  by  me  on  the  first 
day  of  this  si'ssion  and  >k  successor  to  a 
measure — House  Joint  Resolution  291 — 
which  was  continuously  befoi-e  the  House 
during  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
and  which  was  unanimously  repoited  to 
the  House  by  the  Labor  Committee,  to 
which  it  W3S  referred  after  careful  con- 
sideration by  a  subcommittee  of  which 
Hon.  Robert  R.amspeck  was  chairman: 

House  Joint  Resolution  36 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  for  Post-Wnr  Reconstruction 
Rrsolved.  etc  .  That  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  National  Commission  for  Post-War 
Reconstruction  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission'  ) .  to  be  composed  of  10  con- 
gressional members  and  29  associate  mem- 
bers. The  congressional  members  shall  con- 
sist of  5  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
5  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives.  The  associate  members 
shall  consist  of  29  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  as  follows:  Three  from  the 
e.\ecutive  branch  of  the  Government:  3  from 
o'ganizations  of  farmers:  3  from  organiza- 
tions of  labor:  3  from  organizations  of 
business  and  industry  (at  least  1  of  whom 
shall  be  from  an  organization  of  sm;ill  busi- 
ness); 1  from  organizaMons  of  bank.s  and 
Pnanclal  Institutions;  3  Horn  church  organi- 
ziitions:  3  from  organizations  of  American 
war  veterans  (at  least  1  of  whom  shall  be  a 
combat   veteran  of  the  Second  World  War), 

2  from  educational  associations;  2  from  or- 
gt.nlzations  cf  consumers:  3  from  coopera- 
tives. 1  of  whom  shall  be  from  consumer 
cooperatives.  1  from  producer  cooperatives, 
and  1  from  credit  unions:  1  from  public 
health  and  welfare  associations:  1  outstand- 
ing economist;  and  1  outstaiiding  industrial 
engineer.  In  the  case  of  appointments  to 
bo  made  by  the  President  any  bona  fide 
nationally    recognized    or^aniz;ition    of    any 


groi;p  from  which  appointment  is  to  be  made 
may  submit  to  the  President  for  his  con- 
sideration a  list  of  not  less  than  3  persons 
as  nominees  for  appointment,  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  guidfd  by  such  nominations 
in  making  appointments  to  the  Commission. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  sha'.l  not  affect 
the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to 
execute  the  functions  of  *he  Commission  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  selection. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  recognlr.e  the 
fact  that  the  first  task  of  Am  --ica  is  the 
winning  of  the  war,  and  shall  conduct  its 
wo:k  with  this  primary  objec'ive  of  the  Na- 
tion  constantly  in  mind. 

Skc  3.  The  Commission  may  carry  forward 
Its  work  m  whatever  manner  will  In  the 
opinion  of  its  mtnibers  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults. It  may  conduct  hearings,  public  or 
executive,  assemble  and  publish  data,  analy- 
ses, and  opinion  regarding  the  meeting  of  the 
problems  of  tJ"'  post-war  period.  The  aim 
and  objective  of  the  Commission  s  work  shall 
be  the  democratic  development  of  a  practical 
program  for  the  continuous  full  employment 
of  all  Americans  able  and  willl  '  to  work, 
the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  a  con- 
dition of  economic  health  and  welfare,  for 
all  groups  in  the  population,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  cppoitunity  tur  free  entt'rpri.se. 
Such  a  program  stiall  not  be  limited  to  legis- 
lative proposals  but  may  also  Include  plans 
for  action  by  business,  tlnanc?.  labor,  agricul- 
ture, constinvrs.  or  any  other  groups,  organi- 
zations, or  citizens  wlin-h  would,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Comnii.ssion,  contribute  to  the 
objectives  set  forth  In  this  section  The 
Cor,imisslon  shall  give  special  attention  to 
measures  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Nation  to  a  peacetime  economy  In 
orde'  tliat  the  reduction  of  war  expenditures 
will  not  result  m  unrmploymtnt  and  distress 
Sec  4.  It  shall  ue  tlie  duty  of  members 
of  tlie  Commission  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  participation  and  Interest 
In  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  part 
rf  the  groups  fron.  which  such  members  shall 
have  been  chosen.  M  mbers  shall  constantly 
bring  before  such  groups  problems,  findings, 
and  proposals  of  the  Commission  and  shall 
encourage  dlscuasion.  analysis,  recommenda- 
tions, and  criticism   from  such  groups. 

Sec.  5.  (a  )  The  Commission  shall  elect  from 
Its  congressional  members  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman.  M' mbers  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsis- 
tence, and  other  nece.'sary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  fiuictions  of 
the  Commission 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  select,  on  the 
basis  of  qualifications  for  the  work,  an  execu- 
tive director.  Such  executive  director  need 
not  bo  a  member  of  the  Commission.  Tlie 
Commission  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
executive  director  at  not  to  exceed  tlOOOO 
per  year 

(c)  The  Commission  may.  if  it  deem"  it  in 
the  interest  of  tttectlve  prosecut...n  of  Its 
work,  select  an  executive  committee  from  its 
membership  and  delegate  to  such  committee 
such  special  duties  and  responsibilities  as  it 
sees  fit.  The  Commission  may  also  divide 
Itself  Into  subcommittees  for  the  considera- 
tion of  particular  phases  of  its  work  or  for 
dealing   with   particular   problems. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Cc.m.mUslon  may 
designate  some  one  person  to  act  as  his  alter- 
nate upon  the  Commission  at  times  of  his 
enforced  absence. 

Sec  6  tor  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, the  Commission,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
and  succeeding  Congresses,  and  to  use  such 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  as  it 
may  deem  necessary. 


The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  may  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  to  assist  it.  and  the  Commission  is 
auth'Tlzed  to  translcr  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessarv-  for  this  purpose  The  Commis- 
sion may  al.so  utilize  the  services.  Informa- 
tion lacilities,  and  personnel  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  It  may  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  other  experts  and  employ- 
ees as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  Its  duties 

Sec  7  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  continue  the  Commis- 
sion until  such  timo  as  its  work  is  com- 
pleted Tlie  Commission  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  progress  of  Its  work.  Within  I 
year  from  the  date  of  Its  creation  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  prcllmlnaiy  report. 
The  congressional  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  recommend  legislation  to  the 
Congress 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  congressional  mem- 
bers of  the  Commi.sslon  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  stich  a  quorum  being  present, 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Commission 
by  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  exeicised  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  members  present 

Sec  9  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$500,000  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  citrry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution 


Marion  T.  Bennett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  station  KVVTO, 
Springfield.  Mo.  January  11,  1943: 

Voters  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Missouri,  on  la.st  Monday  I  addressed 
you  over  thl«  same  station,  and  on  that 
same  evening  over  KGBX  In  Ix-half  of  M.-krion 
T.  Bennett,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Congress  to  succeed  his  Illustrious  father. 
Phil  A  Bennett.  In  the  special  election  to 
be  held  tomorrow.  Little  did  I  think  a  week 
ago  that  I  would  be  back  here  addressing 
you  today  I  returned  hurriedly  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  opening  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  last  Wednesday,  to  bo  sworn  in 
With  other  Members,  and  remained  to  hear 
the  President's  annual  message  delivered  the 
following  day. 

I  wish  that  every  one  listening  to  me  could 
have  been  present  at  the  opening  of  this 
new  Congress.  My.  what  a  different  scene 
from  the  ones  we  have  had  during  tlie  last 
10  years.  No  longer  do  we  have  a  lop-sided 
Congress,  with  a  top-heavy  New  Deal  ma- 
jority, but  a  membership  more  evenly  divided 
between  the  2  major  political  parties,  which 
should,  and  in  my  opinion  will,  give  bet- 
ter, mere  eff.clent  and  more  economical  gov- 
ernment to  the  American  people  Realiz- 
ing that  the  vote  last  November  was  a  pro- 
test against  bureaucratic  bungling  and  New 
Deal  waste  and  Incompetence,  and  faced  with 
the  most  powerful  minority  he  has  had  since 
his  first  Inauguration,  the  President  made  a 
moderate,  temperate  and  conciliatory  ad- 
dress. It  was  the  least  objectionable  of  any 
of  his  annual  messages  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  a  comprehensive  and  careful   review   of 
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our  progress  and  alms  In  this  war.  Smooth 
politician  tj^t  he  is,  he  was  cautious  to  avoid 
controvcrsi.if^subjects  and  on  the  whole  his 
address  was  well  received  by  most  Members 
rCf-ardle^s  of  p.irty  ties 

It  would  seem   that   the  American  people 
spoke    loud    enough    In    November    that   the 
President  at  least  heard  tliem.  and  we  should 
now  hare   mere  unity  and  cooperation   be- 
cause of  a  virile  and  strengthened  minority 
party.     Just  as  competition  la  necessary  in 
f  rder  to  have  good  business,  so,  in  order  to 
have  gCHXl.  efflclent,  honest,  and  economical 
government,  we  should  always  have  in  this 
Republic  a  hlghl:  organized,  intelligent,  and 
fearless  minority  party  which  lies  not  only 
the  sacred  right,  but  also  the  solemn  duty, 
to  criticize  and  hold  In  cneck  the  party  that 
happens  to  be  In  power.    This  is  why  I  re- 
turned  to  Missouri  during   the  holidays  to 
campaign  for  Maoion  BENNrrr,  and  It  is  the 
reason  I  returned  to  Missouri  over  the  past 
week  end  to  speak  In  his  behalf.     We  want 
to  hold  our  Increased  minority  strength,  not 
merely  because  we  are  Republicans  but  be- 
c.'use   we    believe   this    increased    cppoeltion 
already  has  had  a  tendency  to  put  the  brakes 
on    the    bureaucrats    and    has    caused    the 
President  to  pause  and  mejre  c;u^fully  weigh 
the  desperate  situation  In  which  the  coun- 
try finds  Itself.     This  wholesome  opposition 
Will  materially  aid  In  quickly  winning   the 
war. 

All    gCKXI    American.'?,    wherever    they    live 
and    whoever    they    are,    reg.irdu-ss    of   race, 
party,  or  creed,  want  to  win  this  war,  and  we 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  and  deny  ourselves  not 
only  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life 
but   even   give   up  some   of   the   necessities 
until  it  hurts  In  order  to  win.    At  the  s;tme 
time,  however,  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
cur  sncriflces  are  not  In  vain:  that  the  dimes 
collected  from  schtx>l  children  to  buy  stsmps 
and   the  Victory  tax  taken  out  of  the  pay 
rolls  of   the   men   and   women   who   toil    are 
not  wasted  in  futile  fashion  and  on  useless 
projects.     An  American  always  wants  to  get 
his  money  8  worth.    Certainly  we  do  not  want 
blmd  obstructionism,   but   we  do  want   In- 
telligent crltlrtsm  and  eflectlve  cooperation. 
MAaioN  Bennitt's  opponent  in  the  epeclal 
♦lection  tomorrow  Is  the  same  man  who  ran 
aga;n8t  his  father  and  was  defeated  last  No- 
vember hy  almost  8.000  votes      At  that  time 
Mr   BiK?firrT's  opponent  boldly  and  publicly 
declared   that   he  was   1.000  percent  for  any- 
thing the  President  wanted  and  was  even  for 
him  for  a  fourth  term     The  American  peo- 
ple do  not  a*k  for  such  blind,  slavish,  and 
servile  ob«'dlence  from  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  If  the  vote  last  November  proved 
one  thing   It  was  that  the  American   people 
do  not  want  one-man   rule  In  this  country 
Kor  do  they  want  any  me>re  rubber  sUmpe  in 
Congress.       Their   verdict    was    to   restore    a 
proper  balance  between  the  three  coordinate 
and   coequal    branches    of   our  Oovemment 
The  desire  of  all  true  lovers  if  liberty  Is  to  see 
the  new  Congres.*.  which  has  Just  convened, 
take  back  unto  Itstlf  many  of  the  excemlve 
and  extraordinary  powers  which  It  has  voted 
the  Executive  under  the  pressure  of  war  and 
the  cry  of  em:'rgency.    The  people  want  the 
men  whom  they  choose  and  elect  to  ofBce  to 
write  the  laws  under  which  they  are  to  live 
Instead  of  being  compelled  to  carry  out  the 
arbitrary  orders  erf  the  bureauorats  who  arc 
never  elected  by  anyone     There  Is  no  way  for 
the   people   to   resist  the   autocratic   decrees 
Issued  by  Executive  appointees.     The  people 
can  hire  end  ftre  Members  of  Congress,  but 
they  cannot  fire  or  vote  against  any  bureau- 
crats In  Washington      These  appointees  are 
responsible  only  to  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
In   this   Republic   no  one  wants  government 
by  Preside-- ti      flat. 

Since  I  spoke  to  you  last  Monday  aome 
of  my  friends  in  Springfield  have  told  you 
<  er  the  radio  that  Masion  BENifarr'a  op- 
ponent la  an  Independent  man  who  wUl  do 
llU  own  thuULing  and  not  be  controlled  by 
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anyone.     Indeed,  It  Is   being  said  over   the 
S;xaj   District   that   this    same  man   who  2 
months  ago  was  willing  to  be  a  rubber  stamp 
for  all  New  Deal  legislation,  who  was  for  a 
fourth    term,    and    for    Uie    President    1,000 
percent,  is  now  really  opposed  to  some  of  the 
administration's  domestic   pclicies.     What  a 
metamorphosis.      It  makes  one  smile,  if  it 
does  not  make  him  laugh,  to  witness  such 
an  about  face,  or  radical  change,  in  a  candi- 
date  within  2  months'   time.      Has   Maeion 
EENNErxs  opponent   really   been  converted? 
Has    he    personally    and    pubhcly    confessed 
his   error?     Has   he   sincerely    undergone    a 
change?     Or.    is  he   traveling   the    way    the 
wind  is  blowing?     I  am  not  questioning  his 
integrity.    Toward  him  I  have  only  the  kind- 
liest feelings.     He  is  a  most  personable  and 
likable    man.     I    have    not    mentioned    his 
name  because  I  want  everyone  to  forget  it. 
Nor  have  I  said  a  word  against  him  in  this 
campaign.    All  I  have  done  is  to  accurately 
review    the    good    works    and    the    valuable 
services  rendered   by  Phil    Bennett  as  your 
Congressman.     Ail  that  I  have  done  is  to  tell 
you  the  fine  type  of  man  his  son  is,  and  how 
well  qualified  from  the  standpoint  of  char- 
acter,  education,   and    experience   he    is    to 
faithfully    carry    out    his    father's    program 
which  you  gooc  people  in  the  Sixth  DisUict, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  approved 
by  such  a  substantial  majority  only  2  months 
ago       Marion  Bennett  stands  today  where 
he  and  his  father  stexxl  during  the  last  cam- 
paign.    He  has  not    ttu^ed  an   intellectual 
somersault,  nor  has  be  made  a  political  flip- 
flop    because  of   any   election    returns.     The 
people  of  the  Sixth  District  know  tliat  Phil 
Bennett  was  a  friend  of  the  farmer,  the  old 
people,  the  TCteran.  the  small  businessman, 
and  the  honest  union  laborer,  and  theise  who 
know  Marion  Bknnett  can  rest  assured  that 
he   will    be  the   same   stanch    friend   to  all 
there  groups  as  was  his  father,  serving  them 
all  faithfully  and  equally  well. 

On  my  return  to  Springfield  last  Friday 
night.  Just  as  the  large  BENNrrr  meeting, 
addressed  by  Governor  Stassen,  was  closing, 
I  was  chided  by  two  or  three  of  my  good 
Democratic  friends.  They  asked  me,  "Dewey, 
why  aren't  you  In  Washington?"  I  quickly 
replied,  "For  the  same  reason  my  friend 
Har£T  Tkumam  Isn't  in  Washington."  Sena- 
tor Tkuman  and  I  spoke  in  the  same  court- 
house at  Sedalia  Saturday  night  He  ad- 
dressed the  Democrats  on  the  first  floor  and 
I  spoke  to  the  Republicans  on  the  third 
floor,  and  I  believe  Mauon  Bennett  will  be 
at  least  two  floors  above  his  opponent  when 
the  votes  are  (»\uted  tomorrow  night  If 
a  vote  had  been  taken  at  the  two  meetings 
in  Sedalia  Saturday  night,  I  believe  Marion 
wcu'd  tiave  wen  by  two  to  one. 

I  was  greatly  amuftd  when  I  was  told  In 
Sedalia  that  they  were  spreading  the  ugly 
rumor  in  Pettis  County  that  Marion  Bfn- 
NiTT  is  a  cripple,  terribly  deformed,  and  un- 
able to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Congressman. 
I  suppose  that  Is  because  I  said  in  a  speech 
at  Sedalia  on  New  Year's  Eve,  just  13  nights 
ago,  that  Marion  Bennett  had  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  Navy  but  failed  to  pass  the 
physical  examination.  Of  course  Marion 
Bennett  Is  not  crippled  but  was  rejected  be- 
cause he  was  tmderwelght.  He  Is  not  the 
only  Hepubilcaii  who  has  been  almost  starved 
under  this  New  Deal.  The  poLsonous  rumor 
that  he  is  deformed  Is  nothing  but  a  mali- 
cious falsehood.  Suppose  1m  were  crippled? 
Would  that  necessarily  bar  him  from  holding 
office?  Are  there  not  many  Intelligent  and 
efBcient  crippled  offlcehoiders? 

My  good  friend  Jack  Cochram,  a  stanch 
Democrat,  who  has  represented  the  Thir- 
teenth Missouri  District  in  St.  Louis  for  many 
years  in  Congress,  had  one  of  his  legs  ampu- 
tated above  the  knee  the  other  day.  Do 
these  poison  peddlers  believe  that  this  dis- 
qualifles  Jack  Cocbbaw  from  being  a  Con- 
gressman?   Last  Thursday  I  saw  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  SUtes,  a  pitiful  cripple 
whose  affliction  would  ehdt  the  detpest  sym- 
pathy from  the  stoniest  heart,  lean  heavUy 
on  the  arm  of  General  Watson,  his  aide,  and 
walk  with  difBenilty  up  the  ramp  to  the 
Speaker's  rostrum  In  our  Capitol.  Would 
these  New  Deal  dabblers  In  dirt,  who  are  tell- 
ing the  people  Marion  Bfnnitt  is  so  crippled 
that  he  is  physlcaUy  unfit  to  be  Congress- 
man, criticize  their  own  idol,  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  this  great  Nation,  because  of  his 
afflicUon?  My  friends,  these  tacUcs  merely 
go  to  show  how  desperate  the  opposition  Is 
m  this  campaign.  They  know  that  Marion 
Bennett  is  going  to  be  elected  tomorrow,  and, 
like  drowning  men.  they  grab  at  anv  straw. 
Marion  Brnnkit  is  no  physlcsl  cripple,  and 
ceruinly  he  is  not  crippled  in  the  head  half 
as  much  as  most  of  the  cockeyed  New  Dealers 
in  Washington. 

Many  funny  things  happen  In  a  political 
campaign,  if  one  just  keeps  his  sense  of 
humor,  I  was  told  on  my  return  to  Spring- 
field that  several  of  the  Democratic  legal 
lights  of  this  fair  city  have  told  you  people 
over  the  radio  since  I  was  here  last  Monday 
that  the  only  reason  that  Dewet  Short  was 
back  here  speaking  for  Marion  Bennett  u 
because  he  wants  to  get  all  his  klnfolk  to 
Washington.  Well,  It  Is  really  too  bad  I  don't 
have  more  of  my  klnfolk  In  Washington  be- 
cause we  certainly  would  change  a  lot  of 
things. 

But  In  order  to  keep  the  reexjrd  straight.  I 
want  to  say  that  not  a  drop  of  Marion  Ben- 
nett s  blood  is  in  my  body.    I  am  rather  sorry 
that  there  is  not.  becavue  I  believe  Marion 
EENNnr  has  good  bk)od  in  bim.  He  is  built  on 
race-horse  lines — and  you  watch  him  come 
down    the    home    stretch    tomorrow    night. 
Marion  BcMNErr  did  marry  a  cousin  of  mine, 
and  that  is  proof  positive  that  ho  Is  a  smart 
young   man.    Marlon's   wife's    gn^ndmother 
and  my  father  are  brother  and  s:s;er.  and  I 
am    very   proud   at  the    fact.     Mrs.    Bennett 
was  June  Young  before  she  married.     I  gave 
her  commenejement  address  when  she  gradu- 
ated at  the  head  of  her  class  down  st  the 
little  high  school  at  Hurley,  in  Stcne  county. 
She  graduated  from  Southwest  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College  at  Springfield,  Jutt  as  her 
husband  did.  and  for  3  years  she  taught  Eng- 
lish In  the  Galena  high  school  and  lived  in 
my  home.     She  and  Marion  were  married  In 
my  home,  and  why  should  I    not  be  inter- 
ested in  these  two  fine  young  people?     I  have 
said  many  nice  things  about  Maw  jn  Bennett, 
both  m  public  and  private,  but  the  best  part 
of  him  is  his  dear,  sweet  wife,  who  Is  or.e  of 
the  finest  girls  I  hsve  ever  known  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  her  mother  is  my  cousin.     But 
again,    for   the   sake    of   argument,    suppose 
Marion   Bennett   himself  were  kin   to  me. 
would   that   l>ar  him  from  Corgn-fi«7     Have 
people  forgotten  that  William  B    Bankhead. 
while  Speaker  of  the  House,  had  s   brother, 
John  Bankheao,  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
who  is  still  there,  and  whose  father  served 
in  the  Senate  before  these  two  boys  came  to 
ConLress?     These  critics  seem  to  forget  fath- 
ers  and  sons  have  served   In  Congress  and 
that  their  present  Idol,  Prankltn  D.  Roosevelt, 
is  a  cousin  cf  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  is  a  niece  of  the  former  President 

If  Marion  Bennttt  were  my  brother,  that 
would  not  render  him  Ineligible  for  office,  and 
anyone  with  a  thimbleful  of  brains  knows  it. 
Yet,  ytnir  great  legal  ^uminanes  in  this  Ossark 
metropolis,  who  have  and  now  occupy  ofBclal 
posiUons  which  only  lawyers  can  fill,  would 
have  you  believe  that  Marion  Bknnett  should 
not  go  to  Congress  becatise  be  married  a  dis- 
tant cousin  of  a  Member  of  that  body.    This 
Is   not  silly   argument.    It   is   asinine.     It   Is 
lo^c  reductio  ad  absurdum — reduced  to  ab- 
surdity.   It  has  no  beairtiif  whatever  upon  this 
election  and  to  an  Issue  totally  foreign  to  this 
campaign.    It  is  an  ignoble  appeal  to  bUod 
prejudice.    Again  it  shows  how  desperate  tbe 
opf>oslticn  is,  and  what  tactics  they  will  resort 
to  In  order  to  win.    I  am  surprised  that  the 
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Democratic  committee  would  have  their  cam- 
paign orators  waste  their  funds  In  such  an 
Idiotic  manner. 

Voters  of  the  sixth  district,  you  have  not 
only  the  privilege  but  also  the  duty  of  choos- 
ing your  own  Government  officials  Your 
sons,  brothers,  husbands,  and  sweethearts  are 
fighting  imd  dying  on  foreign  fields  and  in 
distant  waters  to  maintain  this  sovereign 
power  for  the  individual  citizen.  America  is 
the  last  citadel  of  freedom  This  is  the  only 
great  country  left  where  free  elections  are 
held.  There  are  no  elections  In  Japan,  In 
Rusisia.  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  or  even  in  the 
so-called  Republics  of  Finland  and  Great 
Britain  Even  m  these  two  latter  countries 
elections  have  been  called  off  for  the  dura- 
tion. Unless  the  right  to  vote  Is  exercised. 
t:  at  right  will  die.  as  one's  arm  would  wither 
were  it  never  raised  I  urge  you  In  the  name 
of  patriotism  and  liberty  to  be  true  to  the 
thing  for  which  our  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  Regardless  of  weather  conditions  to- 
morrow and  the  difficulties  of  travel,  go  to  the 
polls  and  vot  for  Marion  T.  Bennett,  who 
win  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  his  good 
father. 

Tonight  I  will  see  you  good  people  of  Barton 
County  at  Lamar. 

Happy  New  Year  to  everyone.  God  bless 
you  all  and  protect  our  boys  wlierever  they 
may  be. 


These  Days 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark"?  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion by  Mr.  George  E.  SokoLslty.  from  the 
New  York  Sun: 

These  Days 
(By   George    E.    Sokolsky) 

A   UnUt  TO  CONGRESS 

Gentlemen  and  Lmdies  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States 

In  splt«  of  every  pressure  from  powerful 
propagandist  groups,  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  spoke  their  de- 
cision In  unmistakable  language  In  the  last 
election.  If  you  deduct  the  votes  in  th* 
s*'Iid  South,  where  the  choice  Is  not  made 
on  current  Issues  but  In  adherence  to  a 
tradition  which  Is  no  longer  tenable,  the 
protest  vote  was  overwhelming  The  Amer- 
ican people  expect  you  to  respond  to  their 
will  They  will  be  a  very  angry  people  if 
you  fall  them. 

You  possess  specific  constitutional  powers 
and  obligations  You  have  the  power  to 
legislate  You  have  the  power  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  the  Government  You  have 
the  power  to  control  expenditures.  You 
have  the  power  to  tax  the  people  You  have 
the  power  to  investigate  all  official  conduct. 
You  are  required  to  guard  our  structure  of 
Government  so  that  It  remains  a  representa- 
tive Republic  and  does  not  become  a  cen- 
tralized bureaucracy  after  the  German  or 
Russian  fashion  It  is  up  to  you  to  see  to  it 
that  our  relations  with  all  foreign  countries, 
friend  and  foe.  ally  and  enemy,  are  such  that 
our  future  is  not  Imperiled.  The  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  treaties  have  the  consent 
of  one  of  your  Houses— it  is  your  business  to 
see  to  It  that  no  subterfuge  Interfere!  with 
ycur  duty. 


TOO   MUCH    "MUST" 

Your  reputation  has  not  been  what  It 
should  have  been  in  recent  years.  That  defi- 
nitely was  so  tjecause  you  permitted  your- 
selves the  luxury  of  allowing  others  to  think 
for  you  and  to  write  bill"  for  you.  You  passed 
legislation  that  others  called  "must,"  that 
unresponsible  and  perhaps  even  Irresponsible 
persons  passed  or.  to  you.  The  people  dislike 
that  They  elected  you  to  legislate,  not  the 
others.  Ycu  cannot  pa.ss  the  buck  for  your 
failure  to  scrutinize  bills  and  to  understand 
their  purport  by  saying  that  the  President 
wanted  somethlr.g.  He  has  his  business  to 
do  and  you  have  yours,  and  it  is  plain  where 
his  functions  end  and  yours  begin.  When 
you  permitted  the  wealth  of  this  Nation  to 
be  dls.sipated  In  futilities,  that  was  your  fault 
and  you  are  to  blame  It  Is  your  fault  be- 
cause It  Is  up  to  ycu  to  make  sure  that  these 
things  do  not  hiippen. 

I.  a  simple  citizen,  write  to  you  sternly 
becau.se  I  have  a  vote  and  there  are  milllcns 
like  me  who  vote  and  who  are  definitely  dis- 
pleased. We  are  not  disloyal,  but  displeased 
We  do  not  want  Hitler  or  the  Japanese  to 
win  the  war.  but  we  al.so  do  not  want  the 
war  used  a.s  an  excuse  and  an  alibi  for  every 
cockeyed  fchemj  that  every  crazy  galoot 
wants  to  put  over.  We  are  not  exactly  dumb 
We  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  is  going 
on  and  we  don't  like  It. 

e\t:ry  dollar  should  be  well  spent 
For  instance,  1.  am  quite  willing  not  to  use 
my  car  beyond  ibsolute  necessity,  and  I  am 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  ought  to  have  adequate  gas  to  trans- 
port him  to  his  work.  But  I  will  never  agree 
that  his  wife  Is  any  better  than  my  wife  and 
that  she  is  ent'tled  to  more  gas.  And  mil- 
lions feel  the  sume  way  abou*,  it.  And  it  Is 
bad  tiiste  for  any  olBclal  or  his  wife  to  accept 
gifts  from  any  lorelgn  official  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  It  is  your  duty  to  discover 
whether  there  has  been  any  such  practice, 
and  if  there  has  been  any  such  carelessness. 
It  should  be  stopped. 

I  select  these  Incidents  only  becaase  they 
have  already  been  noted,  but  there  are  other 
matters  that  are  more  Important  and  more 
serious  that  you  ought  to  deal  with  and  con- 
sider For  Instance,  you  ought  to  know  that 
there  is  Justification  for  every  dollar  of  the 
people's  money  that  Is  being  spent.  I  am 
told  that  some  of  the  trips  to  South  America 
by  film  stars  and  other  actors  have  been  Jam- 
borers  at  terrific  expense  with  nothing  to 
show.  We  ought  to  have  the  facts  about 
that — the  facts,  not  excuses  and  whitewash- 
ing It  Is  your  business  to  get  the  facts  and 
to  understand  them 

Well,  here's  good  luck  to  you.  and  may  you 
Justify  the  confidence  gf  your  constituents. 
Faithfully  yours. 

George  E   Sokolskt. 


Future  Roll  of  Air  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  text 
of  an  address  given  by  Croil  Hunter, 
president  and  general  manager  of  North- 
west Airlines,  Inc..  at  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing held  Monday,  January  11, 1943,  at  the 


Pennsylvania  Hotel.  New  York  City.  In 
connection  with  the  annul*  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Secretaries: 

Any  discussion  on  the  future  of  air  trans- 
portation must  of  necessity  cover  only  the 
highlights  and  toe  a  summary  of  salient  facts 
that  have  been  forcibly  brought  out  recently. 
You  gentlemen  are  primarily  concerned 
with  distribution  of  goods  of  all  kinds  to 
the  public  and  in  transportation  since  it 
plays  an  Important  part  In  that  distrlbu- 
i.on.  not  only  because  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation Is  reflected  In  the  cost  of  the  arti- 
cles, but  because  new  markets  for  certain 
types  of  merchandise  are  made  possible  by 
the  kinds  of  transportation  serving  them 
In  other  words.  Items  such  as  dungeoness 
crabs  from  Puget  Sound,  orchids,  gardenias, 
and  other  flowers,  as  well  as  tree-ripered 
fruits  from  the  west  coast,  find  new  markets 
In  the  Midwest  and  the  East  only  because 
they  can  reach  those  markets  In  good  condi- 
tion within  a  few  hours  after  leaving  their 
source  Northwest  Airlines  has  conducted 
experiments  on  special  rates  for  those  com- 
m'ciities  that  have  proven  that  a  profitable 
volume  can  be  obtained  on  rates  that  ap- 
proach a  competitive  basis  with  other  trans- 
portation. It  is  obvious  that  retail  distrib- 
utors will  l)eneflt  from  high-speed  air  trans- 
port as  they  will  be  able  to  quickly  replenish 
their  stocks  and  change  their  inventories 
rapidly  as  Is  sometimes  necessary  due  to 
public  demand. 

To  date  we  have  had  only  a  slight  Indica- 
tion of  the  effect  this  may  have  on  the 
manufacturers,  the  Jobbers,  and  the  retailers 
as  the  cost  of  air  express  has  been  relatively 
high  and  the  effect  of  large-scale  air  trans- 
port has  not  been  felt 

It  certainly  is  conceivable  that  present  pas- 
senger fares  will  be  reduced  from  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  around  5  cents  per  mile  to  3  cents 
I>€r  mile,  or  even  less,  and  that  air  cargo  rates 
may  be  reduced  from  the  present  80  cents  to 
90  cents  a  ton-mile  to  15  cents  or  even  10  cents 
a  ton-mile.  With  the  vastly  accelerated  war 
development  of  larger,  more  efficient  aircraft, 
the  utilization  of  the  very  greatly  expanded 
production  faculties,  and  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  personnel  trained  during  this  war 
period,  direct  flying  costs  will  be  substan- 
tially lower  It  Is  certain  that  as  costs  are 
reduced,  traffic  volume  will  be  Increased  and 
thus  make  such  changes  possible. 

When  we  consider  that  present  rail  express 
rates  average  from  11  cents  to  18  cents  per  ton- 
mile,  first-class  less-than-carload  lot  freight 
shipments  from  7  centa  to  8  cent*  per  ton- 
mile,  and  motortruck  rates  3  cents  to  4  cents 
per  ton-mile.  It  is  certainly  clear  that  air 
cargo  rates  will  be  competitive  and  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  tonnage  now  moved 
by  rail  express  and  less-than-carload  lot 
freight  win  be  diverted  to  air.  as  well  as  some 
which  Is  now  carried  by  motortruck  A  diver- 
sion of  even  half  of  such  high-grade  cargo, 
now  carried  by  surface  transportation,  will  re- 
quire a  fleet  of  some  25  to  30  thousand  air- 
planes, as  compared  to  a  maximum  of  350 
planes  used  In  commercial  service  before 
at>out  one  half  were  requisitioned  by  the 
Government.  This  does  not  Include  the  addi- 
tional number  that  will  be  required  for  carry- 
ing all  flrst-class  mall  and  for  carrying  Pull- 
man and  other  flrst-class  railroad  passengers 
by  air  Probably  even  such  tremendous 
expansion  will  not  absorb  the  present  pro- 
ductive capacity  but.  together  with  private 
flying,  win  serve  as  a  potential  cushion  against 
violent  readjustments  during  the  period  of 
transition  to  follow  the  war.  Furthermore. 
It  will  provide  a  powerful  bulwark  for  our 
national  defense  by  constantly  maintaining 
a  reservoir  of  aircraft  and  trained  personnel 
for  any  future  emergency. 

EMverslon  of  cargo  from  other  forms  of 
transportation  should  not  be  a  matter  of  great 
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concern  to  surface  carriers  because  It  will  be 
a  gradual  proccn.  In  fact,  the  expanston  of 
air  transport  alone  creates  a  great  deal  of 
business  for  the  railroads.  During  tbe  post 
year  Northwest  Airlines  paid  the  raUroada 
over  $275,000.  In  the  meantime,  air  transpor- 
tation will  develop  much  new  business  and 
open  up  new  areas  now  Inaccessible  for  trade, 
■which  will  create  a  great  deal  more  business 
for  the  other  forms  of  transportation.  Just 
consider  how  areas  in  Central  America  and 
in  Alaska  have  t)een  made  accessible  by  tbe 
mobility  of  the  airplane  and  Its  capacity  to 
disregard  terrain  difficulties  that  made  pio- 
neering by  conetrtjctlon  of  highways  or  rail- 
roads too  slow  and  expensive.  Air  transpor- 
tation will  tiring  Into  the  channels  of  trade 
many  of  the  products  and  resources  of 
hitherto  undeveloped  regions  as  well  as  make 
new  markets  and  communities  to  be  later 
served  by  railroad  and  highways. 

While  we  are  all  interested  In  how  the 
momentous  developments  and  changes  now 
going  on  will  affect  ua  Individually,  and  they 
are  proper  subjects  for  discussion  and  post- 
war planning,  there  are  several  problems  of 
even  more  immediate  Interest  which  I  should 
like  to  touch  on.  First,  air  transportation 
In  the  war  effort:  second,  aviation  as  an  In- 
fluence for  lasting  peace;  third,  how  aviation 
can  aid  In  averting  a  post-war  economic  col- 
lapse. 

The  Air  Transport  Command  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
service  are  utlllrmg  airplanes  to  transport 
supplies  and  munitions  to  all  our  allies  and 
battlefields  In  this  global  war  and  to  bring 
back  casualties  and  strategic  materials.  The 
air  lines  are  currently  operating  many  Army 
and  Navy  transport  planes  from  this  country 
to  (ar-fluQg  theaters,  conducting  operations 
that  a  year  ago  would  have  been  considered 
Impossible.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  per- 
forming other  services  for  the  armed  forces,  as 
well  as  operating  domestic  commercial  air 
lines  taxed  to  capacity  with  priority  pmaaen- 
gers,  cargo,  and  maU.  all  vital  in  the  war  effort. 
It  Is  hoped  that  with  the  steadily  Increased 
production  of  transport  aircraft  and  with  the 
more  urgent  needs  for  them  in  the  oombat 
Bones  relieved,  there  may  be  some  available 
for  augmenting  the  air  lines'  present  Inade- 
quate alr-llne  fleets. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that.  Just  as  the  air- 
plane has  been  a  terrifically  destructive  force 
in  this  war.  It  can  be  an  equally  powerfiU 
constructive  force  In  brining  about  a  new 
world  civilization.  With  the  kind  of  think- 
ing and  planning  now  being  done  by  some  of 
cur  foremoet  statesmen,  we  can  hasten  tbe 
end  of  the  conflict  and  Inunedlately  progress 
toward  new  business  horizons. 

Vice  President  Waluks  recently  said.  I 
quote:  **Th«  situation  In  the  world  today  is 
parallel  In  some  ways  to  that  in  the  United 
Btates  }ust  before  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  ConsU- 
tuUon  when  it  was  realised  that  the  Articles 
of  Confecteration  had  failed  and  that  some 
Btrocger  union  was  neecled.  Today,  measured 
by  travel  time,  the  whole  world  is  actually 
smaller  than  waa  our  little  country  then 

"Item  7  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  In  tbe  century 
ahead  of  us.  however,  airports  throughout  the 
world  wUl  be  even  more  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  stable  peace  than  Suez.  Gibral- 
tar, and  the  Panama  Canal  were  in  the  pcwt. 
The  use  of  these  far-flung  air  bases  by  tbe 
United  Nations  can  do  more  than  prevent  war, 
however.  It  can  tie  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
together.  It  can  aaaure  increasing  economic 
opportunity  for  bumble  dtlaens  throughout 
this  modem  world  where  aclenoe  la  bringing 
us  ever  closer  to  each  other." 

A  world  tederatkm.  such  as  he  envisions, 
knows  DO  artlllelal  boundaries  nor  barriers 
except  for  purposes  of  local  policing  and  ad- 
mlnlstraUcMi.  Likewise,  in  the  ocean  of  air, 
there  are  no  boundaries  or  barriers  over  either 
land  or  sea.    To  pennlt  unnecessary  and  arti- 


ficial restrlcttoiM  to  interfere  with  freedom 
of  travel,  the  exchange  of  goods,  services,  and 
courtesies  between  the  countries  of  the  world, 
would  be  like  taking  away  from  o\ir  Congress 
the  exclusive  power,  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution, over  interstate  conunerce,  and  would 
seriously  retard  progress  toward  the  goal  we 
all  seek. 

To  Mr.  Pofue,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  which  governs  all  foreign  and 
domestic  air  transportation  in  this  country, 
we  must  credit  equally  advanced  thinking 
when  he  stated,  I  quote:  "Our  future  plans 
must  call  for  a  large  measure  of  freedom 
of  tbe  air  internationally  as  we  have  had 
freedom  of  the  seas.  Aviation  has  shrunk 
the  world  to  manageable  proportions.  No 
longer  will  there  be  continents  or  parts  of 
continents  isolated  or  unreachable.  Our 
own  United  States,  which  many  of  us  In 
the  Middle  West  were  taught  to  think  of  as 
t>elng  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
protected  by  the  two  greatest  oceans  in  the 
world,  must  face  the  fact  that  our  Isolation 
is  ended  forever." 

"Aviation  will  broaden  oxn-  understanding 
of  all  the  world's  people.  We  will  have  the 
means  of  rubbing  shoulders  with  everyone 
from  everywhere.  This  Is  new.  This  Is  im- 
portant. The  "air  age'  will  make  possible  the 
extension  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  to  all 
people.  It  will  change  civilization  and,  I 
firmly  declare,  it  will  contribute  mightily 
toward  the  cause  of  an  enduring  peace." 

The  adoption  of  a  policy  of  freedom  of  the 
air  and  its  addition  to  those  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  the  Atlantic  Charter  wotild,  In 
my  opinion,  be  a  lxx>n  to  the  war  effort  and 
to  the  peace  to  follow. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  a  press  release  from 
Washington  recently  that  stated  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  seek  an  under- 
standing on  commercial  world  alr-llne  rights 
in  the  post-war  world  before  the  end  of 
the  war  and  that  no  treaty  is  neceuary  to 
establish  sound  principles  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  is  xio  point  in  waiting  until  after 
the  war  to  reach  understandings.  The  poli- 
cies the  United  Statea  will  advance  Involve 
three  fundamentals: 

"1.  Establishment  of  the  'right  of  inno- 
cent passage'  through  the  air  over  any  for- 
eign country.  The  principle  means  that  non- 
military  aircraft  could  fly  over  any  country, 
BO  long  as  they  abide  by  the  regulations  made 
by  that  country  for  Its  own  commercial  air- 
craft. 

"2.  Bstabllshment  of  the  Tight  to  free  land- 
ing' on  the  airports  of  any  foreign  country  to 
refuel  or  for  technical  reasons.  This  prin- 
ciple means  that  nonmilltary  aircraft  ootild 
use  foreign  airp>orts  so  long  as  they  did  not 
pick  up  passengers  or  discharge  them,  and  so 
long  as  they  complied  with  regulations. 

"3.  Establishment  of  the  principle  of  'free- 
dom of  tbe  air.'  This  principle  means,  any 
country  could  license  commercial  aircraft  to 
engage  In  commerce  between  its  own  country 
and  others,  or  between  two  or  more  foreign 
countries. 

"A  parallel,  negative  principle  is  that  com- 
mercial aircraft  woiUd  not  be  parmltted  to 
engage  in  'intranational'  commerce  except  in 
thei.  own  country.  In  other  words,  foreign 
planes  could  not  pick  up  paasengers  or  freight 
In  New  York  and  land  them  in  Chicago,  and 
our  planes  could  not  pick  up  passengers  or 
freight  In  London  and  land  tbem  at  Liver- 
pool." 

Minnesota's  Oov.  Harold  E.  Stassen's  pro- 
posal for  the  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  world  contemplates  the  admin- 
istration and  regulation  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Council  of  International  airports  and 
air  routes  \uider  which  the  right  of  flight, 
airways  traffic,  radio  beams,  coordination,  and 
dissemination  of  weather  data  would  be  gov- 
erned. Such  airports  would  be  policed  by  the 
United  Nations  Legion  to  be  established  by 
the  Stassen  proposal. 


Governor  Stassen  said  also  that  our  country 
haa  renounced  post-war  rtghts  In  airporta  we 
are  now  tiuUdlng  all  over  the  world  with 
lend-lease  funds  but  that  rlghU  should  be 
reserved  now  lor  the  benefit  of  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  the  basis  for  such  inter- 
national control. 

This  would  be  a  logical  extension  of  the 
prlncli^e  of  "freedom  of  the  air"  and  provide 
a  nMthod  of  insuring  its  continued  effective- 


There  has  been  some  concern  among  our 
allies  and  neutrals  over  tbe  advantage  that 
our  country  will  have  in  international  alr 
routes  by  reason  of  our  present  military  oper- 
ation. Undoubtedly,  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  tbe  air  would  reas- 
sure them  that  we  seek  no  advantage,  and 
that  as  soon  as  hostilities  have  ceased  they 
will  be  enabled  to  develop  their  own  trai»- 
portatlon  systems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
an  understanding  now  would,  in  many  ways, 
clear  the  atnoosphere.  as  there  is  great  imme- 
diate need  for  additional  international  com- 
mercial air  tranqxjrtatlon.  Mail,  medical 
supplies,  blood  plasma,  mica,  and  other  vital 
and  precious  metals  and  materials  need  to 
be  exchanged,  and  the  time  element  Is  of 
greatest  importance.  ClvlUan  as  well  as  mili- 
tary personnel  on  vital  missions  oould  utilize 
such  service  and  the  morale  and  confidence 
of  our  allies  would  be  constantly  strength- 
ened thereby. 

The  problem  of  averting  a  world-wide  post- 
war depression  and  the  predicted  great  chal- 
lenge to  our  economic  system  after  the  war 
can  and  will  be  met  by  the  planning  that  our 
military  as  well  as  civilian  leaders  are  now 
doing.  Certainly,  with  ample  manpower  and 
facilities  of  production  released  for  construc- 
tive effort  and  with  the  prompt  and  full 
utilization  of  technological  advances,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  everything  for  everybody. 
It  then  becomes  only  a  matter  of  securing  an 
equitable  distribution.  If  we  can  solve  the 
seemingly  insoluble  problems  of  conducting 
a  world-wide  glotyal  war  at  a  tremendous 
cost  in  money,  property,  and  lives,  we  should 
be  able  to  solve  a  relatively  simpler  piroblem 
of  finding  the  means  of  distributing  through- 
out the  world  food  and  goods  to  save  lives, 
and  to  provide  a  new  basis  on  which  to  re- 
build. We  have  the  unity  for  conducting  the 
war  and  we  will  have  the  unity  for  preserving 
the  peace.  Truly  a  smaller,  more  understand  - 
Ing.  and  better  world  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  beneflts  of  the  air  age. 


Hayai  SaImmo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  XLLWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondat,  January  li.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
In  this  country  many  professional  writers 
and  publicists  who,  for  a  few  paltry  dol- 
lars, are  directly  and  indirectly  used  by 
Nazi  propagandists  to  create  d^ord  and 
dissension  in  our  country,  who  have 
wilfully  and  deliberately  sought  to  create 
resentment  against  the  Jewish  people  in 
charging  that  they  are  disloyal  and  with 
many  other  false  charges.  Therefore,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Rbcoks 
today  a  news  article  bearing  on  the 
unanimous  adoption  by  the  City  Cotmcil 
of  Chicago  and  a  proclamation  by  liayor 
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Edward  J.  Kt-lly  last  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 13,  of  Haym  Salomon  Day  in  honor 
of  the  great  American  patriot  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Haym  Salomon,  who 
not  only  gave  all  of  his  services  but  all 
of  his  possessions  to  aid  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  others  in 
our  struggle  for  independence.  And  may 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  others  who  have  at  ail  times 
demonstrated  their  patriotism,  loyalty, 
and  devotion  to  our  country. 

HAYM  SALOMON   DAT 

Tlie  city  of  Chicago  i«  to  be  congratulated 
upon  lis  splendid  obsprvance  Wednesday  of 
Haym  Salomon  Day  In  honor  of  the  great 
Jewish  patriot  at  the  American  Revolution 
who  died  In  Philadelphia  157  years  ago. 

The  day  upon  proclamation  of  Chicago's 
Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly  and  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  city  council,  was  devoted  to  re- 
telling in  schools  and  before  public  assem- 
blies, the  story  of  the  contribution  of  our 
founding  fathers  to  the  building  of  America, 
to  an  Intensified  campaign  fur  the  sale  of 
Victory  bonds  and  to  "rededicating  our  lives 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  for  which  Haym  Salo- 
mon sacrificed  all  he  had."  A  re.solutlon 
Introduced  by  Alderman  Frances  E  Callahan 
explained  that  "Haym  Salomon  risked  his 
life  and  sacrificed  his  fortune  in  behalf  of  the 
American  cause  and,  together  with  George 
Washington  and  Robert  Morris,  conducted 
this  Nation's  first  victory-bond  drive. " 

Salomon  left  his  native  Poland  to  find  lib- 
erty and  freedom  In  the  New  World  He 
early  Identified  himself  with  the  American 
Revolution.  In  Philadelphia  he  served  at  fis- 
cal agent  to  the  ofHce  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Revolutionary  Government,  following 
his  escape  from  enemy  Internment  In  New 
York.  He  placed  his  entire  fortune  and  serv- 
ices at  the  dlspcsal  of  his  country,  and  In 
addition  advanced  large  sums  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, James  Madison,  John  Paul  Jones, 
Baron  Steuben  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  General 
St.  Clair,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Revolution, 
thus  enabling  them  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
for  Independence 

In  1941.  Corporation  Counsel  Burnet  Modes 
and  Col  A  A.  Sprugue.  who  were  cochairmen 
of  the  Patriotic  Foundation  of  Chicago,  suc- 
cessfully initiated  plans  to  erect  a  monument 
in  Chicago  memorializing  the  services  to 
America  by  Robert  Morris  and  Salomon.  Tlie 
monument,  by  the  late  sculptor.  Ixiiado  Taft, 
was  unveiled  on  the  one  hundred  ar.d  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  December 
15.  1941,  and  has  since  become  a  shrine  sym- 
bolizing the  unity  of  all  peoples  and  all 
creeds. 

This  need  fcr  unity  in  the  struggle  against 
tyranny  was  reemphasized  on  Wednesday 
throughout  the  city,  and  this  gesture  repre- 
sents Americanism  at  Its  finest.  Further- 
more. U  also  serves  to  bring  home  to  many 
the  fact  that  there  were  Jews  in  America 
from  this  country's  earliest  days  and  that 
their  patriotic  record  has  been  outstanding. 
Beginning  with  Asser  Levy,  who,  in  1654, 
won  his  right  to  stand  guard  in  New  Am- 
sterdam, the  military  record  of  Jews  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  achieved  high  rank 
and  many  distinguished  tliemselves  for  brav- 
ery under  fire.  There  were  Jews,  for  exam- 
ple, on  General  Washington's  staff,  and  it 
was  a  Jew,  Benjamin  Nones,  who  carried  Gen- 
eral Lifayette  from  the  battlefield  after  he 
was  wounded.  There  were  Jews  on  the  front 
lines  In  every  war  In  America's  history.  More 
than  250.000  served  in  World  War  No.  1.  and 
this  number  will  be  greatly  Increased  in  the 
present  conflict. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  this  country 
face*  Is  tlie  eHort  of  the  Nazi  pi-opagaud;i 
macbine,  which  has  been  attempting  to 
fp.'ead  the  seeds  of  disunity  by  an  attacK  ou 


the  loyalty  and  courage  of  Jews,  and  then 
sowing  dissension  by  continuing  to  attack 
other  segments  of  America's  diversified  pop- 
ulation. This  evil  design  of  the  enemy  can 
be  counteracted  and  defeated  by  presenting 
the  truth,  and  publicizing  that  truth  as 
much  as  possible. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Chicago's  observ- 
ance takes  on  much  more  than  local  color 
and  is  deserving  of  national  Interest.  We 
would  like  to  see  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try mark  such  a  day  In  like  spirit,  and  then 
go  on  to  setting  aside  periods  to  publicize 
the  patriotic  records  of  American  heroes  of 
oilier  deiCfiits. 


General  Welfare  Act 


EXTTCNSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRF-SENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  18,  1943 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  lately 
regarding  social  security.  Although  our 
primary  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  win  the 
war  first  and  talk  the  peace  afterward, 
there  still  exists  a  duty,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  President  in  his  annual  message, 
to  the  legislative  bodies  of  this  Nation 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  better  social 
plan,  not  only  for  the  returning  men  of 
the  armed  services  but  as  a  stabilizer  in 
the  challenge  to  come  of  the  post-war 
world. 

I  have  reintroduced  again  the  so- 
called  general  welfare  bill.  The  pre- 
dominating features  of  this  bill,  of 
course,  deal  with  the  particular  problem 
of  old-age  assistance.  A  smaller  bill  in- 
troduced by  myself  in  1936  received  some 
213  signatures  from  this  body,  and  again 
the  bill  introduced  last  year  fell  short 
of  only  1  Member  on  the  petition  which 
would  allow  its  immediate  hearing  on 
the  floor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last 
week  of  Congress  found  217  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  urging  the 
body  to  discuss  and  pass  the  General 
Welfare  Act. 

The  salient  features  of  the  new  bill  are 
as  follows: 

BILL     ANALYZED 

The  new  General  Welfare  Act.  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
when  It  opens  on  Wednesday.  January  6 
(Just  as  this  issue  of  the  News- Advocate 
comes  off  the  presses  and  goes  Into  the 
malls  I  and  which  will  be  published  in  full 
beginning  with  out  next  Issue,  contains  the 
following   salient    features: 

1  All  who  pay  the  Victory  tax  of  5  per- 
cent for  2  years  to  be  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum or  ba.sic  "matured  annuity"  of  $30 
per  month  at  65  at  the  end  of  the  war  as 
a  refund  of  one-fifth  of  this  Victory  tax 
in  addition  to  the  cash  refund  already  pro- 
vided   for   in    the   Revenue   Act  of    1942. 

2.  The  matured  annuity  is  to  be  In- 
creased to  not  exceeding  185  per  month,  at  the 
rate  of  91  per  month  /or  every  full  12  above 
tS  per  calendar  quarter  that  is  paid  under 
the  Victory  tax  (which  Is  to  be  reduced  to 
2  percent  after  the  war  and  called  a  Ma- 
tured Annuity  Tax)  for  at  least  one-half  of 
the  quarters  the  Individual  In  question  Is 
subject  to  this  tax. 


3.  This  matured  annuity  is  to  bf  in  addi- 
tion to  "any  other  benefit  or  benefits  of  any 
nature  that  such  Individual  may  be  receiving 
from  any  source  whatsoever." 

4  It  is  to  be  considered  as  akin  to  life 
Insurance,  only  In  reverse — those  who  live 
to  be  65  get  it  and  those  who  die  before 
reaching  that  age  contribute  all  that  they 
have  paid  toward  the  fund  with  which  to 
pay  annuities  to  those  who  live  to  be  65, 
Just  as  a  person  who  pays  life  Insurance 
premiums  for  50  years  contributes  toward 
the  fund  to  pay  the  beneficiaries  of  a  person 
who  dies  the  day  after  taking  out  his  policy. 

5.  Funeral  benefits  of  4  months'  annui- 
ties are  provided  for  those  covered  by  this 
system  of  Government  annuities,  wiilch 
means  most  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

6.  Those  not  covered  by  either  this  ma- 
tured annuity  system  or  the  present  Social 
Security  retirement  l>eneflts  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  measure  In  the  following  par- 
ticulars: 

(a)  The  Federal  Government  under  It 
would  double,  instead  of  merely  matching, 
the  contributions  of  the  States  to  those 
receiving   old-age  assistance. 

(b)  The  maximum  cld-age  assistance  fig- 
ure would  be  raised  from  $40  to  $45  per 
month 

(c)  Recipients  would  Ije  allowed  to  earn 
not  more  than  $30  per   month. 

(d)  They  would  not  have  to  surrer.der 
their  homes  or  their  life  Insurance  policies. 

(e)  They  would  be  allowed  funeral  ben- 
efits by  the  Federal  Government  of  not  to 
exceed  $120. 

7  Those  drawing  retirement  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  under 
which  the  minimum  benefit  Is  still  $10  per 
jnonth.  will  be  allowed  to  earn  not  more 
than  $30  per  month  in  covered  employme«t 
as  well  as  any  amount  they  can  get  in  un- 
covered employment.  (Their  funeral  bene- 
fits are  also  taken  care  of  as  they  would  get 
them  by  virtue  of  their  paying  the  Victory 
tax.  they  being  eligible  under  both  systems.) 

8.  This  will  leave  the  taxing  facilities  of 
the  Government  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
S?curity  Act  and  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act  open  for  expansion  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  along  the  lines  recommended 
for  England  by  the  Beverldge  report.  The 
expansion  in  America,  according  to  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  the  President  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  long  t>ofore  the 
Beverldge  report  was  made  public,  would  give 
those  covered  by  the  present  pay-roll  tax  sys- 
tem (industrial  and  olBce  workers)  additional 
benefits  in  the  form  of  compensation  In  the 
case  of  disability  or  sickness  and  free  medical 
treatment.  We  have  no  objection  to  these 
benefits  being  extended  to  those  two  groupw. 
In  fact,  we  recommend  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  be  so  extended.  However,  since 
thesj  two  favored  groups  which  already  have 
quadruple  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  (a  temporary  f>enslon  at  any  age  in  case 
of  loss  of  position,  a  permanent  pension  at 
65.  pensions  for  their  wives  at  65.  and  pen- 
sions fcr  surviving  widows  and  minor  chil- 
dren) and  have  the  free  services  of  two  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  two  great  labor  organi- 
zations to  fight  for  their  further  protection, 
we  feel  that  we  should  continue  our  services 
exclusively  on  behalf  of  the  totally  unpro- 
tected and  forgotten  citizens  of  America— the 
have-nots  under  the  present  Social  Security 
Act.  approximptely  20.000,000  of  whom  would 
be  brought  under  coveisge  by  the  new  General 
Welfare  Act  for  two  Ijeneflts  (a  matured  an- 
nuity for  life  and  funeral  benefits) .  At  pres- 
ent they  get  no  benefits  whatever  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  except  by  poverty  regis- 
tration of  themselves  and  their  enth-e  fami- 
lies under  title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
although  they  help  to  subsidize  the  quad- 
ruple benefits  to  the  two  favored  groups  by 
helping  to  pay  in  passed  on  pay-roll  taxes 
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the  employer's  four-fifths  share  of  the  pres- 
ent pay-roll  taxes  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  all  economists  and  tax  experts  will 
admit.  Other  organizations  and  Individuals, 
Including  the  Ponzl  of  the  pension  field,  who 
stated  at  the  Chicago  £>emocratlc  National 
Convention  that  he  "would  not  l>e  interested 
in  the  old  people  as  a  class"  may  espouse  fur- 
ther benefits  to  the  haves  or  favored  groups, 
but  as  for  the  G.  W.  P.  A ,  supported  mainly 
by  the  contributions  of  the  "have  nets."  It 
Will  continue  to  lead  the  battle  for  them  at 
the  Nation  s  Capital  until  fuch  time  as  they 
receive  at  least  their  fair  share  of  the  t)eneflts 
and  at  least  the  modicum  of  compensation  a 
country  prosperous  even  in  wartime  can  affoid 
to  alicw  them  for  their  services  in  helping  to 
build  our  Nation  and  make  it  what  it  is 
today — the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

AS  BROAD  AS  WAR  WILL  PERMIT 

This  is  as  broad  an  extension  of  social  se- 
curity in  America  as  the  war  will  permit  at 
the  present  time.  Actual  contact  with  prac- 
tcally  all  the  Meml>er8  of  the  last  three  Con- 
gresses convinces  us  that  nothing  more 
stringent  than  this  along  pension  or  social 
secnnty  lines  has  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
getting  through  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress so  long  as  we  are  at  war  All  realize 
that  if  the  war  isn't  won  all  social  progress 
whatever  will  be  gone,  so  everyone  must  place 
the  war  effort  first. 

NEW    BILL   HAS  SPLENDID  CHANCE 

However,  a  bill  containing  the  features  out- 
lined above  have  a  g(X)d  chance  of  early  enact- 
n  ent.  as  It  would  help  rather  than  hinder  the 
war  situation.  No  new  tax  would  be  neces- 
sary. In  fact,  there  would  be  a  modification  of 
a  tax  already  levied  The  Nation  would  wel- 
come this  modification,  and  Congress  should 
hall  it.  as  it  would  clear  the  atmosphere 
and  make  the  task  of  Congress  easier,  for 
Congress  will  be  forced  to  find  new  sources 
of  taxation  as  our  war  demands  grow.  The 
result,  however,  would  t>e  the  Inauguration 
ot  a  general  system  of  annuities  to  all  groups 
Ilk  America  that  would  end  once  and  for  all 
the  Inequitable  end  un-American  system 
of  social  security  for  Just  certain  groups  and 
certain  classes. 

PRACnCAIXT    ALL   OBJECTIVES    ATTAINED 

Were  this  bill  adopted,  practically  all  of 
the  objectives  for  which  we  have  been  fight- 
ing foi  5'i  years  would  be  attained  We 
c»)Uld  then  fight  for  the  balance.  Just  as 
we  are  now  fighting  for  a  universal  social 
security  system  after  having  suggested  and 
Wijrked  for  the  tax  which  was  ultimately 
adopted  and  which  Is  Ideally  suited  to  sus- 
taining such  an  all-inclusive  social  security 
system  in  America.  In  other  words,  right 
before  our  very  notes  the  whole  pattern  is 
being  worked  out  Just  as  we  had  planned  It 
and  we  are  getting,  by  easy  stages,  everything 
for  which  we  have  fought  so  hard  in  the  last 
three  Congresses.  We  are  sorry  it  couldn't 
come  sooner,  but  better  late  than  never. 

SrrDATlON  VEST  HOPETUL 

The  situation  Is  hopeful  Indeed  and  all 
general  welfare  advocates  have  cause  to  re- 
joice thht  they  stuck  with  the  ship  and  are 
no-    helping  to  bring  It  safely  into  port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  broader  field  of 
social  security,  paramount  in  the  people's 
minds  today  for  discussion,  is  the  so- 
called  Beverldge  plan.  This  plan  origi- 
nated in  Great  Britain  to  coordinate  its 
social  security  with  its  war  effort.  Any 
discussion  of  old-age  assistance  and  so- 
cial security  must  of  necessity  lead  into 
an  over-all  plan,  which  the  so-called 
Beverldge  idea  contemplates.  It  may  be 
"s  ell,  therefore,  in  this  discussion  to  look 
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further  into  the  British  proposal.  One 
of  the  brilliant  editorial  writers  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  Mr.  E.  B.  Pussell,  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  in  an  article 
last  week  gave  a  very  able  history  and 
analysis  of  the  Beverldge  plan.  I  think  it 
well  that  Members  of  Congress,  who  will 
have  this  problem  before  them,  look 
carefully  into  the  Pussell  analysis.  He 
said  in  part: 

In  a  world  as  closely  knit  af  ours  has  be- 
come, no  sweeping  internal  change  can  be 
made  in  one  country  without  affecting  others. 

The  Beverldge  report,  proposing  a  striking 
extension  of  social  security  in  Great  Britain, 
i£  a  case  in  point. 

President  Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  on 
his  desk  a  report  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  which  In  many  ways  paral- 
lels the  Beverldge  report.  And  with  a  session 
of  the  legislature  looming  some  features  of 
the  Beverldge  plan  may  command  early  atten- 
tion in  this  State 

Great  Britain  started  social -security  plans 
much  earlier  than  the  United  States,  and 
already  has  carried  them  much  further 
though  rates  do  not  compare  with  those  in 
this  country 

The  first  British  workmen's  compensation 
legislation,  for  Instance,  dates  from  1895. 
The  State  of  Washington,  In  1911,  was  the 
first  in  this  country  to  put  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  into  tffect.  Besides  old-age 
pensions  and  unemployment  insurance, 
which  Britain  adopted  long  in  advance  of 
the  United  States,  the  British  system  now 
Includes  medical  care. 

The  Beverldge  report  proposes  to  add  such 
features  as  bospitallzat*on,  marriage,  mater- 
nity, and  funeral  grants. 

What  is  even  more  striking,  however,  is  the 
integration  of  the  entire  British  social-secu- 
rity bystem  which  the  Beverldge  report  pro- 
poses. The  present  British  system  started, 
much  like  our  own,  in  a  series  of  separate 
laws.  The  Beverldge  plan  calls  for  a  unified 
system  to  whitii  the  individual,  his  employer 
(if  he  has  one),  and  the  Government  will  all 
contribute  under  a  simplified  system  of  dis- 
tributing costs  und  with  a  schedule  of  equal- 
ized benefits. 

Under  the  present  British  laws,  it  is  pointed 
out  In  tne  report,  a  British  workman,  out 
of  a  jcb,  may  find  his  compensation  increased 
if  he  becomes  ill.  Another  workman,  also 
jobless,  may  lose  money  If  he  becomes  sick 
while  out  of  employment. 

Similar  contradictory  situations  may  be 
found  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Up  to  the  last  election,  for  Instance.  $40 
a  month  was  the  standard  for  an  old-age 
pensioner,  $35  for  a  worker  totally  incapaci- 
tated by  an  Industrial  Injury.  Under  refer- 
endum 22  the  rate  for  the  injured  workman 
was  rai-sed  to  $50.  But  if  the  Injured  worker 
is  married  he  and  his  wife  receive  consid- 
erably less  than  the  married  old-age  pen- 
sioner whose  wife  Is  also  of  pension  age. 
Rates  of  unemployment  Insurance  payments 
are  something  else  again. 

Under  the  Beverldge  plan  the  base  rate 
proposed  for  payments  to  an  unmarried  man 
is  24  shillings  ($5)  a  week,  for  a  married 
man  with  a  wife  not  gainfully  employed, 
40  shillings  ($8),  whether  unemployed  or 
Incapacitated  by  age  or  otherwise. 

Rates  reflect  a  British  scale  below  that  of 
the  United  States,  but  under  various  con- 
tingencies the  basic  rates  proposed  may  be 
increased. 

As  to  old-age  pensions,  the  Beverldge  re- 
port takes  Into  account  the  same  difference 
lietween  old-age  aaelstance  (requiring  means 
test)  and  old-age  Insurance  (in  which  the 
pensioner  contributes  to  the  cost  by  taxes 
paid  through  pay-roll  deductions)  which  now 
prevails  in  thia  countrj. 


The  plan  calls,  however,  for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  tbe  means  test  over  a  period 
of  ao  years. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  relating  to 
old-age  pervBlona  is  to  encourage  the  man  or 
woman  able  to  continue  work  after  reaching 
minimum  retirement  age  (66  for  men,  00  for 
women)  to  do  so.  The  pension  rate  would 
be  Increased  for  each  year  that  was  worked 
after   reaching  the  retirement  minimum. 


In  Time  of  War  Prepare  for  Peace 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Jantiary  18,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  initial 
responses  to  House  Joint  Resolution  28, 
which  I  introduced  on  the  opening  day 
of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  32-member  bipartisan  post-war  plan- 
ning commission  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing, and  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  substantial  segment  of  American  pub- 
lic opinion  that  agrees  with  the  premise 
that  it  is  just  as  important  in  time  of 
war  to  prepare  for  peace  as  it  is  in  time 
of  peace  to  prepare  for  war.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Americans  generally 
will  applaud  any  action  this  House  will 
take  to  set  up  the  machinery  now  for 
bringing  representatives  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, together  with  able  representatives 
of  the  general  public,  to  consider  real- 
istically and  dispassionately  without 
political  bias  or  partisan  plumping,  the 
optimum  outlines  for  post-war  policies 
which  will  best  serve  both  our  domestic 
economy  and  our  foreign  responsibilities 
while  making  the  maximum  contribution 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  man- 
kind. I  sincerely  believe  that  the  early 
adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution  28 
will  create  such  machinery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  in  mind  In 
sponsoring  my  resolution  is  the  creation 
of  a  somewhat  analogous  agency  in  the 
field  of  intangible  planning  as  that  which 
the  Government  has  set  up  in  the  field  of 
tangible  Inventions.  The  National  In- 
ventors' Council  provides  a  board  of 
hard-headed  experts  and  technicians 
who  examine  all  inventions  submitted  to 
it  which  offer  any  possibility  of  advanc- 
ing our  war  program.  These  inventions 
are  considered  on  their  merit.  They  are 
anab'zed  by  craftsmen  in  the  field  of 
machinery  and  science  on  the  basis  of 
the  results  they  wi?l  produce.  Not  the 
authorship  of  the  invention  but  the  abil- 
ity of  that  invention  to  serve  the  common 
cause  is  the  criterion  by  which  proposals 
are  accepted  or  rejected.  As  a  result, 
many  helpful  inventions  are  being  made 
available  to  our  armed  forces  and  our 
drive  toward  victory  is  accelerated.  It  is 
both  unfortunate  and  unwise  that  no 
similar  testing  laboratory  has  been  es- 
tablished for  an  equally  impersonal  and 
nonpartisan  examination  and  analysis  of 
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the  various  plans  and  proposals  for  post- 
war policies. 

Here  again,  not  the  authorship  of  the 
proposal  but  Its  ability  to  serve  the  com- 
mon cause  of  world  peace  and  human  ad- 
vancement must  be  the  criterion  for  its 
acceptance  or  rejection.  What  Is  of  im- 
portance in  not.  "Who  said  it?"  or  "Who 
propo-sed  it?"  but  "Will  it  work?"  and 
"Will  it  deal  Justly  and  effectively  both 
with  our  American  destiny  and  the  bet- 
ter world  which  we  all  hope  wUl  follow 
this  war?"  As  of  today,  the  man  with  an 
invention  In  the  field  of  explosives  or 
armaments  has  a  source  to  which  he  can 
submit  his  proposal  but  the  author  of  a 
proposal  in  the  field  of  human  rt-lations 
after  this  war  or  in  the  sphere  of  po.st- 
war  economics  or  politics  has  no  court 
before  which  to  try  his  case.  We  must 
take  action  to  coriect  this  deficiency  or 
the  victory  which  mechanicai  inventions 
are  helping  to  make  possible  may  again 
prove  to  be  only  a  successful  culmination 
of  a  military  contest  with  no  lasting  ad- 
vancement being  made  in  the  long  trail 
toward  a  better  and  more  orderly  civili- 
zation. 

Idealists  alone  can  neither  win  a  war 
nor  write  a  lasting  peace.  The  highly 
desii-able  plans  of  the  idealists  must  be 
measured  always  in  terms  of  the  practi- 
cal and  the  possible.  The  realists  who 
manage  the  world's  afTairs  must  be  con- 
sulted In  the  necessary  biisiness  of  trans- 
lating valuable  ideals  Into  workable  plans 
and  programs  of  action.  Such  a  task  is 
not  an  easy  Job.  It  cannot  be  done  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  It  cannot 
result  from  consultations  around  a  peace 
table  following  a  long  and  bloody  war 
unless  careful  and  conscientious  plan- 
ning and  preparation  have  preceded  the 
peace  conference. 

It  takes  longer  and  it  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  plan  a  program  of  peaceful  inter- 
national existence  based  upon  premises 
which  are  sound  and  principles  wlilch  are 
Just  than  It  does  to  plan  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  military  campaigns.  The  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  power  in  a  militaiy 
campaign  can  oveicome  and  conquer 
even  highly  important  errors  in  advance 
planning  but  in  the  field  of  peaceful  hu- 
man behavior  even  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  cannot  perpetuate  a  sys- 
tem which  is  based  on  inequities  or  which 
Ignores  fundamental  lessons  of  ex- 
perience in  its  make-up. 

Post-war  policies  for  America  must  be 
workable;  they  must  be  based  upon  the 
lessons  of  experience,  they  must  recog- 
mze  the  interplay  between  foreign  policy 
and  domestic  economy,  they  must  fall 
within  the  realms  of  plausibility  and 
possibility,  they  must  offer  real  hope  for 
permanent  peace  and  for  general  eco- 
nomic stability  and  prosperity  here  in  the 
United  States  wiuh  opportunity  aa  well 
for  other  nations  to  develop,  if  they  will 
practice  prudent  policies,  an  economy 
which  will  provide  stable  government  and 
Individual  prosperity.  Simply  to  discuss 
world  aflain  and  post-war  foreign  poli- 
cies without  evaluating  their  Impact  upon 
our  dOBDestlc  economy  la  no  more  wise  or 
•tateananlike  than  to  attempt  to  plan 
domeatlc  economic  program/,  for  recovery 
and  prosperity  without  studying  their 


workabUity  in  the  world  in  which  we  shall 
live  following  the  war. 

The  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  to  follow  this  war  Is  the  rela- 
tionship between  sound  domestic  econ- 
omy and  wise  foreign  policy.  Neither 
must  wreck  the  other.  Neither  must 
weaken  the  other.  Neither  must  ignore 
the  other.  Prom  this  It  should  follow 
that  both  should  be  considered  together 
and  that  plans  for  both  should  without 
further  delay  be  provided  with  some 
testing  laboratory,  uncolored  by  political 
bias,  where  experts  and  realists  could 
explore  their  workable  features,  discard 
their  unsuitable  provisions  and  begin 
the  development  of  an  area  of  agree- 
ment upon  which  all  good  Americans 
could  start  uniting  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  to  ask  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  which  I 
am  a  member  to  give  its  consideration  to 
my  resolution  at  an  early  date  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  those  in  this  Con- 
gress and  the  country  who  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  to  begin  planning  for  what 
is  to  follow  our  victory  will  Join  in  urg- 
ing the  creation  of  some  such  px)st-war 
planning  commission  as  I  have  proposed. 

Among  the  favorable  reactions  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  28,  I  have  ob- 
served comments  coming  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  from  almost 
every  conceivable  segment  of  political 
thought.  Prank  R.  Kent,  noted  colum- 
nist, said: 

It  ba.sicaUy  has  the  right  view  This  plan- 
ning business  should  not  be  left  exclusively 
to  the  executive  branch.  If  an  official  com- 
mission of  this  sort  could  be  created  by 
OongTcss  and  started  to  work  now,  there 
Is  no  reason  the  answer  could  not  be  found 
and  the  goal  which  all  desire  at  least 
measurably  approached.  At  any  rale,  what- 
ever the  progress  made,  such  a  commission 
would  achieve  at  once  two  eminently  desira- 
ble things:  First.  It  would  end  the  con- 
fusion engendered  by  some  20-odd  unco- 
ordinated and  unrelated  governmental 
agencies  which  are  mulling  around  on  this 
"better  world"  propoeitlon;  second.  It  would 
keep  whatever  plan  eventually  Is  evolvtd 
free  of  the  New  Deal  brand. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  said: 

Mr,  MuNDT's  peace-planning  resolution 
which  emerged  from  the  week's  grist  of  the 
new  legislative  mill,  takes  on  special  slgnlli- 
cance.  •  •  •  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  South  Dakotan's  peace  views  know 
that  his  objective  Is  to  stimulate  the  most 
representative  and  responsible  discussion  of 
post-war  plans  among  all  groups  In  the  coun- 
try, to  offer  an  authoritative  and  responsive 
forum  and  to  provide  the  means  for  bringing 
the  Congress  In  behind  the  Executive  on  the 
broado£C  posf'ible  agreement. 

Many  similar  statements  could  be  cited 
from  important  editors  and  commenta- 
tors. However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  con- 
clude these  remarks  by  adding  hereto  an 
editorial  from  the  Daily  Argus  Leader, 
of  Sioux  Falls,  &  Dak.  This  is  the  largest 
and  most  influential  newspaper  pub- 
lished In  five  Midwestern  States  and  re- 
flects a  typical  viewpoint  on  the  part  of 
a  paper  which  opposed  pre-Pearl  Harlwr 
steps  which  It  felt  brought  us  closer  and 
closer  to  war  but  which  today  is  in  the 
vanguard  urging  an  all-out  effort  for 
early  and  conclualve  victory  and  for  the 
development  of  post-war  policies  which 
will  be  both  wUe  and  workable. 


A    PCMrr-WAI    STTTBT 

Many  perrona  these  days  are  discussing  the 
International  policies  that  should  prevail 
following  the  war. 

The  ideas  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
speakers  One  school  nf  thought  advocates  a 
glorified  league  of  nations.  Another  sees 
merit  m  a  plan  for  a  federation  of  democra- 
cies. A  third  believes  In  a  rule  by  might  on 
the  part  of  the  stronger  n«tlon« 

Apart  from  these  broad  suggestions,  there 
are  some  specific  utterances — a  bit  of  pre- 
liminary discussion  about  how  Oermnny  and 
Japan,  for  example,  should  be  contnjlled. 
territorial  divisions,  future  empires,  etc. 

The  entire  subject  Is  a  complicated  one. 
and  there  are  few  persons  so  bold  as  to  sug- 
gest that  they  have  what  they  consider  a 
complete  and  a  perfect  answer.  E\en  Vice 
President  Wallace  admits  some  uncertain- 
ties. 

It  is  plain,  nevertheless,  that  the  post-war 
world  program  Is  one  that  will  be  crying  li.r 
attention  as  soon  as  the  war  Is  over.  It  will 
be  necessar)'  to  do  something.  Obviously  we 
will  be  better  prepared  to  present  construc- 
tive suggestions  if  we  have  engaged  In  ad- 
vance study  of  the  subject. 

So  far,  however,  the  discussions  have  been 
quite  inTormal  and  personal.  Governments 
themselves  have  refrained  carcluUy  from 
committing  themselves  to  a  course  of  action. 
This.  It  seems  to  us.  is  Judicious  prudence 
under  the  circumstances.  No  nation  will  be 
able  to  have  a  program  exactly  to  Its  liking. 
When  the  post-war  deliberations  begin,  com- 
promises win  be  required. 

Because  the  problem  Is  so  Immense  and  bo 
vital.  It  Is  unwise,  though,  to  assume  that  It 
should  be  ofBclally  Ignored  The  first  Job,  of 
course,  Is  to  win  the  war.  But  that  Victory 
wUl  be  In  itself  of  little  satisfaction  If  It  Is 
not  followed  by  the  best  action  possible  to 
Insure  an   orderly  world   in   the   future. 

Thus,  It  seems  to  us.  there  Is  much  merit 
In  the  proposal  presented  to  Congress  la.st 
week  by  Representative  KAia  Mundt.  of  South 
Dakota.  He  suggests  the  formation  of  a 
commission  to  study  the  problem.  Accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  this  commission  would  con- 
sist of  32  members — eight  to  be  appointed  by 
Secretary  Hull,  eight  by  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  the  remaining  16  to  be 
named  by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House.  These  latter  16 
would  be  equally  divided  between  Republi- 
cans and  Deoiocrata. 

Explaining  bis  proposal.  Mtrrnrr  sa!d: 

"It  is  Just  as  important  In  time  of  war  to 
prepare  for  peace  as  it  Is  In  time  of  peace 
to  prepare  for  war.  No  one  can  predict 
Just  when  this  war  will  be  won  nor  which 
political  party  will  be  charged  with  writing 
the  peace  and  directing  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. It  Is  also  true  that  neither  a 
wise  and  lasting  peace  nor  a  safe  and  sound 
reconstruction  policy  will  eventuate  if  either 
Is  to  be  developed  and  determined  upon 
narrow  partisan  lines.  Thus  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  adopt  my  proposal  to  make  realistic, 
bipartisan,  nonpolltlcal  study  of  post-war  for- 
eign and  domestic  proposals  to  the  end  that 
America  and  all  the  world  can  benefit  from 
recommendations  worked  out  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  serious-minded,  nousensational, 
deliberation  on  the  most  significant  prob- 
lems ever  facing  this  Republic.  The  peace 
ol  the  world  and  the  preservation  of  our 
way  of  life  here  at  home  may  well  depend 
upon  the  results  obtained  by  the  type  of 
careful,  impersonal,  fact-facing  plannli^g 
which  a  commission  of  tbis  type  cam  accom- 
pUata.  The  Ums  to  start  planning  without 
partisanship  for  a  victory  whicb  will  be  se- 
ctirc  and  significant  Is  now." 

A  commission  stich  as  llTmvr  contemplate* 
would  sfrvt  a  deflntt*  purpose.  It  cou'.d 
•errs  ss  a  fsct-floding  board  ■•  well  a<i  a 
pullcy'rscomm«ndlng  one.     Tto«  Informatloa 


It  would  nssrmble  ani  the  FUggfStlons  It 
w(.uld  p-aMde  should  be  invaluable  in  the 
deliberations  following  the  war. 

The  bdsis  on  which  the  perfconnel  of  the 
commission  Is  to  be  selected  offers  an  op- 
poriuntv  lor  a  breed  croes  section  of  Ameri- 
can cplnicn  Tl>*.8  is  an  Important  consid- 
eration m  \lew  of  the  fart  that  national 
erdor!'.''ment  will  t)e  neceseary  to  place  our 
participation  In  the  program  in  operation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORJ.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

KoLTOKE   Mass  .  Javuary  10.  1943. 
Hon    Allen  T    Treadway 

House  c]  Representatives. 

Wasfixngton.  D  C 
De.vr  Allen:  With  the  thermometer  at  65' 
in  my  library  I  presume  J'our  problems  in 
Wachington  keep  your  blood  In  circulation 
The  RcpubhcHu  Party  has  a  good  chance  this 
year  to  turn  th?  tpotllght  on  the  mismanage- 
ment cf  the  buronucrats  In  Washington,  and  I 
hope  the  New  England  Members  of  Con^retrS 
can  get  seme  constructive  action  In  this  great 
country  which  boasted  that  It  was  sclf-sufn- 
cient.  The  motto  In  Washington  .seems  to  be 
'Let  New  England  freeze  and  starve  and  walk 
and  like  it  "  The  silver  bloc  can  hold  up 
legislation  The  labor  bloc  can  hold  up  pro- 
duction.    The  farm  bloc  can  raL-^e  prices  but 

"to  h with   New   England."     We   can 

take  It  when  necessary  for  this  neck  ol   the 
woods  always  has,  but  there  is  a  limit  when 
bad  management  shows  up  so  grossly.     They 
knew    last    August    we    were    to    take    North 
Africa     Why  did  they  not  plan  their  logittlcs 
to  get  the  gasoline  where  It  would  be  avail- 
able?     The    opinion    Is    that    they   are    using 
thib    excuse    as    an    alibi.      With    plenty    cf 
gasoline  in  the  countr;  why  can  t  they  send 
one  or  two  convoys  of  tankers  up  this  way? 
The   pipe   line   of   Ickes   proposed   a   year   ago 
would  have  helped  but  that  is  over  the  dam. 
Why  not  let   the  Army  engineers  who  built 
the   impossible   highway  to   Alaska   in   record 
time  tackle  this  pipe  line  Job?     No  beef,  no 
bacon,    no   butter   for    New    England.      With 
millions  cl   pounds   of    butter   in    the    store- 
houses cl  New  York  growing  rancid   waiting 
tcv    shipment    to     Russia    according    to    the 
radio  where  they  may  use  It  to  grease  their 
machinery — and  probably  dont  know  butter. 
It    Is   pathetic    to   see   the   crowd    of    women 
storming    Kennedy's    butter    store    on    High 
Street  kept  In  order  by  a  policeman  and  the 
weather  ztro      All  the  stores  here  have  the 
sign  'No  butter,  dont  ask  for  It"  and  there 
Is   no  butter  in  Springfield.     An  Army  man 
from  Westover  Field  tcld  my  grocer,    'I  dont 
know  where  ail  the  butter  goes,  we  have  not 
had  any  In  Westover  for  3  weeks."     We  don't 
expect    to   get    beef   any    more   and    there    Is 
no  bacon  here  or  ir  Springfield.    The  lea«  said 
about   the  gasoline  situation  the  better  and 
the  rubber  situation,  too      Fulton  Uwls  Jr. 
is  focusing  on  that.     I  think  the  crowning 
racket  Is  the  invasion  of  the  home  by  spotters 
for  copper.  bra»s.  and  bronze,  when  n  woman 
sccompsnledbya  hl«h-»chool  boy.  with  scales. 
K0«s  into  the  horns  of  a  widow  on  Lincoln 
8tre»t.    as    wa*    dons    nince    Christmas,    and 
wriiihd   her  braw  candlesticks   and  andirons 
and  other  bou»ehold  srilcles  It  goes  back  to 


the  times  when  p?op'.e  openly  resented  the 
"search  and  seizure"  edicts  of  the  King  I 
don  t  think  Hitler  has  gone  as  far  as  that 
In  Germany.  How  can  we  be  free  from 
fear  if  our  homes  are  to  be  searched  in 
New  England?  Free  from  want  If  we  can't 
get  food.  Free  to  worship  If  the  churches 
are  closed  because  of  no  oil.  What  good  is  a 
free  press  if  you  freeze?  We  need  less  red 
tape  and  more  red  blood.  I  hope  you  can 
lead  the  New  England  Congressmen  to  action 
not  words.  No  alibis  allowed. 
Sincerely, 

ASTHUB   B     CKAPIN. 


Address  of  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas, 
Before  the  Texas  State  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  19,  1943 

Mr  COSSETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  am  inserting  herewith  an  address 
delivered  by  our  colleague  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman.  before  the  Texas  State 
Society  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Saturday  evening, 
January  16, 1943.  Texas  people  in  Wash- 
ington have  one  of  the  largest  societies 
in  the  Capital  City.  More  than  4.200 
temporary  residents  of  Washington,  who 
are  permanent  residents  of  Texa5.  arc 
members  of  this  organization. 

The  oflBcers  and  directors  of  the  Texas 
State  Society  are  as  follows: 

Hon.  Wright  Patman.  president;  Hon. 
Ed  Gossett.  Hon.  LindleyBeckworth.Mrs. 
Theo  L.  Edmiston.  vice  presidents;  Dale 
Miller,  secretary-treasurer;  Ira  Lee  Law, 
sergeant  at  arms;  Mi.ss  Alia  Clary,  offi- 
cial hostess:  Miss  Margaret  Black,  as- 
sistant hostess;  Mrs.  Tom  Connally.  Mrs. 
Luther  Johnson,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Roy  Miller.  Mrs.  Bob  Poage,  Clifford 
Beckham.  Hon.  Paul  Kilday.  Robert  Nes- 
bitt.  Arthur  Perry.  Ralph  Pittman,  Hon. 
Eugene  Worley.  George  Wythe,  executive 
committee. 

Tlie  address  is  as  follows: 

The  people  of  Texas  are  willingly  doing 
everything  within  their  power  to  help  our 
Commander  in  Chief  smash  the  Axis  a  the 
earliest  possible  time.  Texas  has  contrib- 
uted generously  in  men.  materials,  and 
money,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  need  exists.  Texans  have  gone  over 
the  top  In  every  war  quota  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

TZXANS    IN     MILrrART    SERVICE 

Texas  has  a  higher  proportion  of  her  popu- 
lation in  the  combat  services  of  our  country 
than  any  other  State— 50,000  in  the  Navy, 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  Army, 
and  the  majcr  part  of  an  entire  division  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  largfst  naval  air 
station  in  the  United  States  is  at  Corpus 
Christ  I;  and  tliroughout  Texas,  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  more  than  100  camps  and  stations. 

The  largest  group  of  aviation  cadets  ever 
seen  in  this  country  recently  gathered  at  San 
Antonio,  T«x..  to  hear  an  address  by  Lt.  ^en. 
Henry  H,  Arnold,  of  the  Army  Air  Porces. 
The  group  covered  10  acres  snd  numbertd 
tfns  of  tliotiasnds. 


vKvn  stx  nM» 
Texans  have  lived  urder  sU  national  flags, 
representing  France,  Spain,  Uexco.  the  Re- 
public  of   Texas,    the   Confederacy,   and    the 
United  States 

Kirmto  cmoN  bt  teiatt 

Texas  Is  the  only  State,  which  entered  the 
Union  by  treaty  made  as  an  Independent 
republic 

The  treaty  by  which  Texas  entered  the 
Union  contains  provisions  for  creating  out  nX 
Its  territory  four  other  States  "in  addition 
to  said  Stat*  cf  Texas."  if  the  Texans  »o  de- 
sire. It  win  probably  never  happen.  Texans 
are  too  proud  of  their  State  »m  It  is. 

LAND  or  PUlNTT.  PROMISE.   ADVENTURE,  AND 
ROMANCE 

Texas  Is  recrgnlzed  as  the  land  of  plenty 
and  promise,  where  the  people  combine  the 
culture  of  the  East,  with  the  vision  of  the 
West,  and  the  energy  of  the  North,  with  the 
hospitality   of   the  South 

Texas  has  been  transformed  from  a  land  of 
adventure  and  romance  to  a  rich  and  produc- 
tive area,  where  progressive  and  cultured  citi- 
zens challciige  the  world  In  civic,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  activities. 

INDtJSTRHS  AND  RESOt-TlCES 

Texas'  Industries  contribute  hugely  to  the 
"arsenal  of  democracy" 

Texas  oil  fuels  flghting  machines  all  over 
the  world  and  working  machines  at  home. 
Texa-s  has  one-half  of  the  oil  reserves  In  our 
country,  and  has  one-fourth  of  all  the  oil  In 
the  entire  world  Our  great  chemical  indus- 
try in  Texas  is  a  giant  In  war  production  and 
our  State  alone  could  clothe  and  feed  a  who:e 
army 

SIZE   or   TEXAS 

The  size  of  Texas  compares  favorably  with 
its  greatness  In  many  other  ways  Her  peo- 
ple are  equal  in  spirit  to  the  size  of  their 
Slate.  My  home  in  Texarkana  Is  nearer  the 
capitals  of  18  other  States  than  It  Is  to  an- 
other point  In  rur  SUte— El  Paso 

Texas  has  sufficient  land  to  supply  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States 
with  1  ncre  each. 

Texas  produces  about  tl.ree-fcurths  of  the 
Nation  s  total  supply  of  sulfur 

"DEEP   IN   THE   HEART  OT  TEXAS" 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  a  large  bombing  fac- 
tory, employing  57.000  people,  which  was  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  from  Texas,  but  26  percent 
of  the  working  personnel  was  from  cur  State 
Every  day  at  noon,  there  was  a  silent  period 
of  15  minutes  to  enable  the  workers  to  listen 
to  the  news  of  the  world  Usually  there  were 
1  or  2  minutes  remaining,  and  popular  selec- 
tions of  music  were  carried  over  the  public 
address  system  during  this  time  It  was 
necessary  to  refrain  from  playing  "Deep  in  the 
Heart  of  Texas, "  as  It  caused  so  many  of  their 
best  employees  -.o  resign  and  go  back  home 
in  Texas. 

DEMONSTRATED   PATRIOTISM    OF   TEXAS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  meeting 
of  Texans  here  in  Washington.  I  presume  it 
will  be  in  order  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
demonstrated  patriotism  of  the  yoting  men 
of  the  Lone  SUr  State  without  being  subject 
to  the  criticism  of  boasting.  We  are  proud 
of  our  servicemen  In  Texas  and  we  arc  also 
proud  of  the  civilian  population  that  is 
BO  patriotically  supporting  them  i  nd  as- 
sisting in  the  prosecution  of  thU  war.  I 
have  obtained  from  the  War  Department  the 
number  of  enlistments  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes  from  Deceml>er  8,  1941  (the 
day  after  Pearl  Harbor),  to  November  1.  1942, 
by  SUtes  of  residence.  After  obtaining  this 
information,  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congrsss  assisted  mc  in 
arriving  st  ths  percsntsge  of  enllstmsnts  to 
population  in  each  Ststs.  This  incltJdes 
volunury  enllstmentu — does  not  include  in- 
ductees—and only  Includes  ths  Army  »nd  oot 
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TETANW  MATNTAIX  TH13R  mEPCFTA'nON 

It  Is  rwx)riled  that  wPfTerson  Davis,  reviewing 
the  Tfxas  Brigade  at  Richmond,  Va  .  In  1861. 
e^xr^Tffned   It   itils  way 

•  The  soldiers  of  other  States  hav?  a  reputa- 
tion to  e«t*bl}sh.  TT.e  soiis  of  Texas  have  a 
reputation   to  maintain  " 

So  In  this  global  war.  as  In  all  other  wars, 
the  servicemen  of  the  great  Lune  Star  State 
cf  Tttsu*  will  raainta.ii  that  reputation,  arc! 
tTie  civUlan  ritlaen.shlp  of  Tfxas  will  contiiiui? 
to  support  them  lUO  percent. 


Farm  Financiii|[ 'Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or    ICOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  January  19.  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing a  letter  I  received  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  Don  Holloway,  o-  Pompeys  Pillar, 
Mont.  It  contains  some  factual  infor- 
mation I  think  the  Congress  should  have, 
and  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 

COMGilBbGIONAl  RlCOtO: 


PoMrara  PatAt,  Moirr ,  January  §,  1943. 
Conjre«aman  J  amis  F  O'Cowmob, 

Wanhitiffton.  D   C. 
DiAii  Bit-   immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor 

cnir  Ooverr.ment  flndlnn  the  preaalnf  need 
of  pbii  e*.  guns,  tanks,  and  munlllona, 
reached  drwn  In  Ita  p.xket  and  financed 
such  Indui^trlts  as  Oenerul  Motors  Chrysler 
Corpcjratlon,  and  others  to  expand  In  an  "'all 
out  ■  effort  of  production,  the  fcky  the  limit 

Popular  weekly  magaainea  carried  photos  of 
pl.mtH  costing  miniot.B  of  dollars,  built  with 
FedtTHl  money  I'hls  wu.s  ii  R'XkI  Invest nieni 
111  ovir  freedom  and  nc  kick  comini^. 

Howiver  nKfltulture — one  of  the  largest 
Industries  In  our  ct>untry— wa.s  told  to  get 
out  of  debt.  Parmers  w.-re  warntd  of  hur- 
rowiiig  mune>  In  uncertain  times  like  these 
But  In  the  next  breatli,  they  were  tuld  to  step 
up  their  prodiictlon 

Thf  f.irni'Ms  in  the  large-producer  class  are 
already  nt  top  production  and  have  been  f"r 
.sover;vl  years  They  had  to  be  to  moke  ends 
meet 

Wl.y.  thtn.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  food'' 
Why  dees  mt-at  have  to  be  rationed?  Why 
is  there  a  scarcity  of  butter  and  et;^s? 

Here  are  .some  of  th<  reason.s;  Many  farm- 
ers have  Increased  theli  production  by  a  small 
percentage,  whiie  on  the  other  hand,  mx:iy 
others  have  cut  down  because  of  labor  short- 
age, machinery  sliortage,  and  other  obvious 
reusocs  Th^re  are  any  number  of  low-in- 
come fanners  wh(  have  left  the  farms  and 
talien  up  Jobs, -Isewhere.  and  there  will  be 
more  as  time  goes  on  In  my  own  commu- 
nity I  know  of  three  fannltes  leaving  within 
tlie  week 

I  i^ve  attended  several  auction  sales  In 
the  post  3  or  4  montl^  Herds  of  fine, 
high-producln;^  dairy  cattle  were  sold  at 
market  price  These  animals  wre  purrha.secl 
by  packers  and  local  feed»"rs.  to  be  slaughtered 
la^'er 

l.et  us  l(X)k  at  the  farmers  In  another 
bracket,  the  low-income  o'  small  producer, 
and  there  are  about  80  uf  thet*  to  20  of  the 
lartre  pri.ducers  These  farmers  c*)Uld  in- 
crease their  production  at  least  100  percent 
and  in  many  ca.ses  200  to  300  percent.  Many 
of  these  farmers  are  milklnt^  two  or  three 
cows  (with  equipment  for  thre«  limes  that, 
number).  They  keep  35  to  30  laying  hens. 
and  oouJd.  Just  as  easily,  taxe  care  of  200  to 
34.0  This  could  be  done  without  additional 
labor. 

There  Is  no  manpower  shortage  on  the 
average  farm  Eech  farm  t  could  easily  pro- 
duce three  times  the  amount  he  Is  producing 
et   present.     Why  don't  he  do   It.  you  a.sk. 

Finance  Is  the  atsw^r  Why  nut  take 
Parm  Security  Administration  s  exptrlence. 
The  percentage  of  bud  loans  Isetied  by  th..s 
program  was  remarkably  small,  when  we  Stop 
to  con.sider  the  borrowers  were  bad  risks  in  the 
eyes  of  the  bankers  and  either  loan  aprtncles. 
The  8veraf;e  faimer  Is  lut  a  bad  risk 

Take  the  case  of  the  aforementioned  dairy 
cattle  Each  of  these  cows  could  have  been 
placed  within  a  radius  of  3  mlies,  where 
thrv  could  have  been  kept  In  production  if 
the  farmers  were  financially  able  to  buy  them. 

No  doubt  you  feel  that  we  do  have  Just 
such  a  program  now  In  the  Pilce  CXintrol 
Admlniauatton  and  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, but  they  are  inadequate.  Here  Is 
an  example.  A  farmer  with  10  head  of  good 
cattle  owned  his  own  place,  plenty  of  feed 
I  In  fact,  enough  feed  and  pasture  for  5 
times  the  number  he  had)  went  to  the  Price 
Control  Administration  to  borrow  money. 
They  gave  him  $400  and  even  wanted  a 
mortgage  on  his  late-model  pick-up  be- 
sides a  mortgage  on  all  hla  livestock,  includ- 
ing 5  head  of  horses — a  (2,500  security  and 
a  $400  loan. 

If  a  farmer  has  10  good  cows,  It  Is  equlv- 
alent  to  (1.000,  and  in  a  year's  time  It  will 
Increase  to  (1.500.  Surely  Uvestoclc  Is  Jtist 
as   good,   from   an   investments  standpoint. 


as  factflrlea.  which  cotild  be  obsolete  In  a 
few  jcum.    It  has  happened. 

We  farmers  want  freedom  and  security  as 
bad  as  anyone,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
bring  this  about  We  have  one  of  the  hneat 
countries  in  the  world  and  the  best  got- 
ernment  In  the  world.  If  we  didn't.  I 
wouldn't  feel  free  to  write  to  you  as  I'm 
doing. 

I  have  supported  you  In  the  past  and  will 
support  you  In  the  fuiure  This  letter  Is 
only  my  opinion.  But  I've  felt  all  along 
that  our  Government  and  th'.'  men,  like  your- 
self, who  represent  tis  haven't  forgotten  the 
"folks  at   heme  " 

In  order  to  do  any  good,  this  financing 
should  be  forthcoming  imniediately,  before 
another  crop  year  is  started. 

"Food  will  win  the  war  and  write  the 
peace"  So  give  the  small  farmer  a  chance. 
He  want.«  In  this  scrap,  too 

Give  the  small  larmtr  some  support  finan- 
cially, and  see  your  production  of  food  go  up. 
Yours  for  vlctoi-y. 

Don   Holloway, 
Pomprj/i  Pillar,   Mont. 
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War  Industries  in  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or  i.rw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19, 1943 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  i-emark.«  in  the  Rec- 
CRD,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  wai'  industries  in 
New  York  City  and  \icinily. 

We  are  now  engaped  in  a  total  war, 
A  war  that  requires  the  complete  mo- 
bilization of  all  of  our  re.sources.  A  war 
that  demands  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
try and  labor.  A  war  that  is  so  total  in 
scope  that  every  hamlet,  town,  aiid  vil- 
lage, as  well  as  our  large  cities,  must  un- 
QualLfledly  support  the  war  ellort. 

Indu.stries  and  plants  which  In  peace- 
time manufactured  nonp.«:scntir.l.':,  new 
create  the  tinews  of  war.  Manufacturing 
and  industrial  centers  have  now  become 
defense  area.s.  Communities  formerly 
nonproductive  are  now  teeming  with  war 
enterpri.ses. 

In  projecting  these  war  aim.s.  New 
York,  with  its  tremendous  facilitie.s,  ha.s 
sought  to  do  its  share.  Approximately 
$12,000,000,000  of  new  Victoiy  loan  bond.s 
were  sold,  which  amount  exceed.s  by 
$3,000,000  the  original  contemplated  sub- 
scription. Approximately  60  percent  of 
the  entire  subscription  was  sold  in  New 
York.  In  a  small  theater  in  Forest  Hills. 
at  one  attendance  on  Friday.  December 
11.  1942.  $7,000  worth  of  bond'^  were  pur- 
chased In  cash,  despite  the  fact  that  no 
one  In  the  audience  anticipated  a  sale. 

The  New  York  area,  which  sent  790,500 
tons  of  iron  and  .steel  scrap  to  mills,  dur- 
ing last  July.  August,  and  September, 
led  the  rest  of  the  country  in  percentage 
of  quota  shipments  (or  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year.  New  York's  men  and  women 
have  enthusiastically  joined  every  volun- 
teer organization.  It  has  more  than  met 
its  quota  In  the  armed  forces. 


NcvcrthrUv«s.  New  York  has  been 
trt'utpd  l.kf  an  unwanted  child.  It  has 
been  dl.«criminated  again.st  in  the  plac- 
inc  of  war  orders  and  in  the  transfer  and 
di.^tMbu'.lon  cf  Government  bureau-s. 

New  York  has  a  surplus  of  manpower, 
more  than  .sufflricnt  indu.'^trlal,  plant,  and 
office  space,  adequate  housing,  and  cheap 
and  pxcpllent  tran.portation,  while  other 
sections  of  the  country  engaged  In  war 
work  are  experiencing  serious  shortages 
of  the.'^o  citcgories. 

In  Washington.  D.  C,  the  scricu.s  lack 
of  housing  and  in.sufficicnt  tran.sporta- 
ticn  are  bottlenecks  that  impair  the  war 
activity.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
housing  is  far  .short  of  the  needs  for  the 
capitals  new  360.000  population  and  the 
30.000  or  mort'  expected  to  come  in  the 
nex,  6  or  8  months.  The  transportation 
problem  is  just  as  serious.  The  buses  and 
trolleys  are  In.'-ufficieni  for  the  needs  of 
so  man:,  r'n'crnmrnial  employees  who 
are  concentrated  in  less  tl;an  2  miles 
square,  abutting  Constitution  Avenue, 
from  Capitol  H:1I  to  tlie  War  Department. 

These  inad'^quacics  exic>t  and  arc  be- 
coming progressively  serious  and  m.enac- 
inr;  in  many  of  the  war  areas,  such  as 
Washington.  Baltimore.  Detroit.  Norfolk, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Younp  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, in  a  .'■urvey  of  the  problems  result- 
ing from  these  shortages,  revealed  that 
housing  congestion  in  war  centers  has 
created  gra\e  i.ssues  which  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Thousands  of  men  and 
wom.en  flocking  to  war  plants  have  taxed 
housing,  sanitary,  and  supply  facilities. 

On  the  fringe  of  these  war  areas,  many 
tiailcr  camps  have  j-prunp  up  housing 
thousands  of  workers.  Conditions  have 
become  so  bad  as  to  force  the  authorities 
to  app.'^al  to  families  whose  sons  have 
goni"  to  war  to  turn  over  the  vacated 
rooms  to  women  seeking  employment,  or 
employed,  in  these  areas. 

It  IS  paradoxical  that  New  York,  which 
ha-i  none  of  these  problems,  mtist  in  the 
midst  cf  this  gigantic  war  effoit.  become 
a  dying  city.  Today  New  York  has  the 
greatest  supply  of  unemployed  labor  in 
the  country.  Only  about  10  percent,  or 
370.000.  of  the  city's  woikcrs  have  been 
engaLied  m  war  work.  Between  June 
194'J  pnd  July  1942.  the  city  has  received 
only  2  p-iT'^nt  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
contracts,  although  its  peacetime  pro- 
duction amounted  to  8  percent  of  the 
Nation's  manufactured  goods. 

The  Office  of  War  Inlormation.  about  2 
weeks  ago.  stated  that  of  about  15,000,000 
women  cainfv.lly  employed  in  this  coun- 
try. 4  COO.OOO  weie  in  war  jobs,  and  pie- 
di'ct.'d  by  December  1943  there  would  be 
18.000.000  women,  about  29  percent  of  the 
population,  in  paid  employment,  and 
6.000  000  of  them,  or  30  percent  of  the 
expected  total  war  labor  force  of  20.- 
000.000,  in  war  indu."^tries.  This  in- 
creased employment  has  not  benefited 
New  York,  because  the  war  contracts  in 
this  area  are  practically  nonexistent,  or 
inconsequential,  in  comparLson  with  to- 
tal contracts  let  and  New  York's  ca- 
pacity. 

New  York  has  been  known  as  the  larg- 
est manufacturing  center  in  the  country 
with  more  than  25.000  factories  employ- 


ing approximately  500,000  p<'ople.  In 
peacetime,  it  manufactured  about  45  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  clothing  manufactured 
in  the  country.  With  the  large  number 
of  men  con.«!tantly  entering  the  armed 
forces,  the  demand  for  civilian  apparel 
has  fallen  off.  with  rc-ultant  unemploy- 
ment in  the  industry.  These  men  are 
skilled  workers.  They  could  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  any  war  work  re- 
lated to  their  industry.  There  is  ample 
need  for  their  skill  in  the  war  effort. 

As  a  result  of  war  restrictions,  private 
work  in  construction  has  practically 
ceased.  Today,  there  are  more  than  40,- 
000  registered  unemployed  construction 
workers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who 
have  little  hop?  of  finding  employment  in 
the  building  triides  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  These  workers,  migrating  to 
other  cities,  where  there  is  war  construc- 
tion, add  to  the  confusion  already  exist- 
ing. On  the  other  hard,  they  could  make 
a  real  contribution  to  the  war  effort  if 
they  were  able  to  obtain  employment  in 
their  industry  or  enter  a  related  industry 
in  New  York. 

New  York  is  al.'^o  known  for  its  small 
plants.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  our  fac- 
tories employ  250  people  or  less,  and  92 
percent  employ  50  people  or  less.  These 
plant  are  rapidly  being  eliminated  be- 
cause of  their  Inability  to  obtain  war  con- 
traeus.  A.S  a  result,  many  thousands  are 
facing  unemployment  daily. 

In  most  instances,  these  plants  could  be 
converted  to  war  use.  Mr.  George  H. 
Sloan.  Commissioner  of  Commerce  for 
the  City  of  New  Yoik.  and  chairman  of 
the  mayor's  busine.ss  advisory  committee, 
in  an  address  before  the  New  York  Build- 
ing Congress  on  November  25,  1942. 
stated  that  had  there  b.^en  planned  dis- 
tribution of  war  orders  with  small  plants 
receiving  contracts,  to  manufacture  the 
simpler  products,  and  being  provided 
with  the  proper  financial  and  technical 
a.ssistance.  small  business  would  not  have 
been  in  its  present  plight.  The  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  about  6  months,  but  a:  yet  no 
New  York  ofi&ce  has  been  set  in  operation, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  modus  operandi 
has  been  prepared  and  is  available  for 
use. 

New  York,  as  a  wholesale  and  retail 
center,  faces  a  gloomy  prospect.  Many 
small  stores  have  already  been  closed. 
Even  chain  organizations  have  been 
forced  to  eliminate  some  units  because  of 
lack  of  goods.  The  real  shortage  of  con- 
sumers' goods  will  appear  next  year,  and 
even  the  so-called  soft  lines,  such  as 
clothing  and  textiles  will  be  difficult  to 
procure. 

For  many  years,  New  York  has  pro- 
duced 70  to  80  percent  of  the  country's 
women's  apparel,  40  percent  of  the  men's 
clothing,  and  85  percent  of  the  boys' 
wear.  Curbs  on  production  of  these  con- 
sumers' goods  and  shortages  of  merchan- 
dise will  inevitably  result  in  reduced 
sales  and  increased  unemployment.  New 
York  City  could  easily  produce  a  large 
proportion  of  the  country's  essential  ci- 
vilian goods  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
without  impairing  the  war  production, 
and  at  the  same  time  permitting  war 
areas  to  concentrate  upon  war  goods. 


New  York  today  Is  well  equipped  to 
become  the  center  or  hub  of  civilian 
production  without  the  Impairment  of 
the  war  eflort. 

There  is  at  present  available  for  war 
utilization  In  the  city  of  New  York,  more 
than  9,000.000  square  feet  of  industrial 
.space.  Many  buildings  house  100  or  more 
firms  per  structure.  There  are  about 
50  industrial  buildings  with  a  floor  area 
in  each  of  more  than  400,000  ."square  feet; 
about  30  buildings  with  a  floor  area  of 
more  than  300,000  .square  feiH;  about  75 
buildings  with  a  floor  art  a  of  more  than 
200,000  square  feet,  and  more  than  250 
buildings  with  a  floor  area  of  more  than 
100.000  square  feet.  The  1.000  and  more 
industrial  buildings  of  .^teel  construction 
vary  in  height  from  5  to  45  stories.  Much 
of  this  area  is  available  for  war  plants, 
or  is  occupied  by  firms  which  would 
like  to  convert  to  war  industry. 

Less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  area 
of  loft,  factory,  and  warehouse  space  Is 
now  being  utilized  for  war  work.  A  great 
deal  of  the  remaining  area  is  now  vacant 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  war  contracts. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  the  mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York  by  the  regional  di- 
rector of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
on  December  10,  1942.  It  was  disclosed 
that  several  Army  and  Navy  contracts 
had  been  allocated  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  accordance  with  the  new  policy 
of  allocating  a  greater  measure  of  war- 
production  orders  to  communities  with 
a  surplus  of  available  labor. 

But  more  must  be  done.  More  Federal 
agencies  could  be  advantageously  moved 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  mov?d 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  provide  space 
for  increasing  war  activities. 

Moie  war  contracts  should  be  allo- 
cated to  the  city  for  employment  of  sur- 
plus labor.  New  York  has  shown  itself 
capable  of  meeting  great  consumer  good.s 
requirements,  and  should  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  do  so,  in  order  that 
other  areas  could  concentrate  on  war 
contracts  within  their  housing  and  indus- 
trial capacities,  eliminating  unnecessary 
new  construction  and  the  depletion  of  our 
vital  material  .stocks.  The  city  could 
readily  absorb  these  requirements  with- 
out dislocation  of  supply,  transportation, 
housing,  or  other  attendant  categories. 

These  problems  that  have  been  raised 
can  and  should  be  met.  For  only  by 
united  and  by  intelligent  planning  and 
distribution  can  we  win  this  war. 

New  York  wants  to  help.  New  York  can 
help — it  must,  and  will  help  win  this 
war.    Give  it  the  chance  to  prove  it. 


All  Should  Save 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19,  1943   . 

Mr.    SPRINGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
people  throughout  the  count ly  ?.re  urged 
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to  save,  and  to  conserve,  and  to  do 
everythint,'  humanly  possible  to  aid  in 
winning  the  war.  They  hear  these  de- 
mands rinKini;  in  tiieir  ears.  They  hear 
it  in  the  morning;  they  hear  it  in  the 
nighttime.  The  people  out  in  the  wide 
open  spaces  are  saving,  and  they  are 
conserving.  They  want  to  win  this  war 
quickly  and  decisively.  The  farmers,  the 
laborers,  the  merchants,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  iht'  downtrodden  small  busi- 
nessmen are  all  savin-; — they  are  doing 
their  be.si  to  aid  in  our  all-out  victory. 

There  is  very  little  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  saving  and  strugcling  to 
continue  when  the  news  is  fla.shed  over 
the  country  of  the  White  House  boarder, 
Harry  Hopkins,  giving  the  pretentious 
dinner,  at  which  wme  and  caviar  were 
served  to  his  guests.  The  people  are  dis- 
gusted over  this  continuous  plannini',  on 
the  part  of  those  in  control  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  boys  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Corps,  who  are  flighting  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  Republic,  are  disgusted  to 
learn  of  these  uncalled-for  festivities  In 
the  White  House. 

This  is  an  all-out  war.  This  is  the 
war  in  which  all  the  people  must  par- 
ticipate. This  is  a  war  in  which  all 
the  people,  in  high  places  and  in  low 
places,  must  participate;  all  must  sf.ve. 
and  all  must  conserve.  The  fact  that 
one  Harry  Hopkins  lives  in  the  White 
House  does  not  give  him  any  special 
privileges  as  an  American  citizen.  He 
should  be  the  very  first  to  save  and  con- 
serve— he  should  be  the  one  to  set  the 
pattern  for  every  American  to  follow, 
not  to  give  rich  banquets,  but  to  con- 
serve every  resource  of  our  Nation  and 
our  people  for  victory  in  this  war. 

One  of  cur  very  estimable  Hoo.slers 
has  written  a  poem  on  this  rich  dinner. 
given  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  White  House 
fame,  which  is  interesting  and  ilUimi- 
naiing.  which  I  ex!  end  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vmder  leave  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  an  article  and 
poem  from  the  Indianapolis  Star  written 
by  F.  E.  Heiland,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind., 
which  I  hope  all  may  read: 

ALL  SHOtTLO   SAVX 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Indian apoms  Star: 

Evfry  clay  for  a  full  24  h'  virs  we  hear  It  en 
the  radio  and  read  it  In  our  papers — save, 
save.  save,  to  help  win  thU  war 

None  of  us  objects  to  the  saving  of  every- 
thing we  can  and  doing  everything  possible 
in  order  to  brhig  un  tvul  to  thi.-  war  as 
quickly  as  It  can  be  6nne  But  when  you 
read  In  the  papers  of  the  elaborate  affairs 
put  on  by  the  higher-ups  In  our  NaMonal 
Capital,  it  seems  that  those  in  Wa.-hliigton 
who  are  urging  this  save,  save,  save  cam- 
paign are  proceeding  along  the  lines  of  "let's 
you  and  h;m  save." 

We  like  to  do  our  Uttle  bit  to  help  in  this  big 

flght. 
We  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  push 

w.th  all  our  mlt^ht 
We've  cut  down  on  our  sugar,  our  coffee,  and 

our  flciur. 
Whllt  Hopkins  is  partaking  of  his  wine  and 

caviur. 


Each  week  we  pay  our  taxes,  invest  In  bonds 

and  stamps. 
We  re   dally   doing   all    we    can    to    rout   the 

yellow  sc.'unps 
We've  cut  down  on  our  gasoline — hardly  use 

our  car. 
While  Hopkins  keeps  a'feastlng  on  wine  and 

caviar 

The  man  who  lives  by  labor  Is  glad  for  beans 

and   bncon. 
He  crawls  Into  his  bed  at  night  with  all  his 

Joints  a'achin'. 
He   Is  the   i<ne   who'll   carry   on — the  one   to 

wm  the  war. 
And   not  the   Hopkinses  who  fea^t  on   wine 

and  caviar 

We  hope  the  time  Ls  near  at  hand  when  we 

have  licked   the   Axis. 
We  hope  it  won't  be  long  until  there's  ratlon- 

in.^  of  taxes 
We   hope   the  day   Is   not  far  off   when   there 

shall  be  no  war. 
We  hope  that   then  we,  too.  can  have  some 

wine  and  caviar 

K   E   Heiland. 
La  FAYEnt,  Ind. 


Tax  Clinic  at  National  University 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALItORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtJ'KESENTATlVES 

Tuesday.  January  19,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  the  program 
of  the  National  University  School  of 
Law  taxation  clinic,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  one  of  the  most  vital  matters  now 
before  the  Congre.ss: 

National  University. 

School  or  Law. 
Washmgtoji.  D  C. 

Taxation  Clinic 

(Dr   Milton  I.  Baldinner,  Director) 

SCHEDULE 

January  6:  The  high  lights  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1942  -Mr  Stanley  b  Surrey,  Treasury 
D<- part  men  t 

January  13;  Spending  tax — Hon.  Randolph 
Paul.  Trea^^ury  Department  The  role  of  f^.-'cal 
policy  in  the  stabilization  program — Dr  Ger- 
hard Colm.  Budg<  t  Bureau 

January  20  Taxation  according  to  ability 
to  pay  and  tlie  financing  of  war— Hon  Jerry 
VouRHi.s  Sales  tax  or  spending  tax' — Sena- 
tor RoBiRT  Tafi 

January  27:  Deductions  for  Income-tax 
purposes — Dr.  Baldingf  r 

Fel)ruar  3:  Some  recent  Important  tax 
cases— Prof  Gerald  L  Wallace.  Department 
of  Ju=tice 

February  10:  Proce.sslng  tax- Mr  William 
V  Crosswhite,  Internal  R(  venue  Bank- 
ruptcy, receivership,  and  reorganization — Mr. 
A  W  CarndufI,  Internal  Revenue  Jurlsd.c- 
t'.,j:i  of  compromise  section— Mr.  CLflord  G 
Beckham    Internal  Revenue 

February  17:  Work  of  Civil  Division— Mr. 
S  S  Faulkner,  Internal  Revenue  Work  cf 
Appeals  Division — Miss  Marguerite  Rawalt, 
Internal  Revenue. 

February  24:  District  of  Columbia  taxa- 
tion— Hon.  Jo  Morgan 

March  3:  The  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States — Judge  John  W.  Kern,  the  Tax  Court 


cf  the  United  States.     Practical  aspects  of  tax 
accounting— Mr   Jack  L   Frledlander 

March  10:  British  taxation— Mr  Redvera 
Ople,  British  Embassy  Canadian  taxation — 
Mr.  A   F  W.  Plumptre.  Canadian  Legation. 


Office  of  Price  Administration  Meat 
Restriction  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsiay   January  19,  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kamm 
Sausage  Co..  Inc..  is  located  at  Oshkosh. 
Wis.,  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
repre.sent.  Tins  company  has  been  in 
business  for  many  years,  and  their  expe- 
rience under  the  meat-restriction  order 
of  O.  P.  A  i:5  typical  of  the  small  meat 
proce.^sors  and  nonslaughttrers  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  president  of  thus 
company.  Mr.  Edward  M(ycr,  is  a  splen- 
did American  citizen  who.  under  the  com- 
petitive spirit  of  free  American  enter- 
prise, lias  developed  a  splendid  business. 
Unless  relief  is  afforded  the  small  meat 
proct.ssors  and  nonslaUfhterers  from  the 
effects  of  O.  P.  A.  regulations  affecting 
that  inda>try  they  arc  all  threatened  with 
t  xLinclion  through  the  monopolistic  in- 
fluences of  the  big  packing  interests. 

On  January  9  Mr.  Meyer  wrote  me  as 
follows: 

I  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the 
unnecessary  action  talien  by  the  Ollice  ol 
Price  Admmlstrhlnjn  In  the  regulatiuiLs  re- 
ferred to  In  the  telegram,  and  urge  you  to 
exert  every  effort  to  correct  the  inequities 
arising  fmm  the  moiK.poUstlc  channels 
through  which  meat  l.<^  new  being  forced  to 
flow  to  the  public 

I  fully  realize  the  ncce.ssity  lur  meat  re- 
striction order  Nu  1.  wiiich  llniiu  the 
slaughter  of  meats  for  civilian  use  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  Our  armed  fcrces  must  Ije  fed.  no  mat- 
ter whom  It  may  affect 

However,  the  lantu.ipe  of  the  Emergi-ncy 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  (title  1.  sec  a  (h)) 
provides 

"The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  Uied  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  business  practices,  cl  st  prac- 
tices, or  methods  ur  means  cr  aids  to  dis- 
tribution establlFhed  In  any  Indtistry,  except 
to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any 
regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  require- 
ment undfT  this  act   " 

I  ftel  that  the  order  as  it  has  wi  rktd  in 
practice,  definitely  Is  c  ntrary  to  the  Intent 
of  Congres."!  In  that  no  allocation  of  meats  to 
the  wholesalers  and  processors  has  been  made. 
The  restriction  applies  o::ly  to  slaughterers 
and  enables  them  to  direct  the  flow  of  the 
meats  which  they  have  killed  throuu'h  any 
channels  they  see  fit  within  the  permitted 
percentsgi" 

The  slaui^htercr  Is  thereby  allowed,  and  he 
1."  taking  advantage  of  the  loophole,  to  d  rect 
the  di.'itrlbutlon  of  meat.'?  throut:h  channels 
which  he  Cfintrols  and  the  nonslaughterlng 
processor  and  wholesfil»  r  i£  left  without  any 
merchandise  to  distribute 

If  the  regulation  Is  to  contorm  to  the 
Emergency  Price   Control   Act,   under    which 


It  was  promulgated,  and  If  the  free  trade 
spirit  of  American  democracy  is  to  prevail, 
the  order  must  be  amended  so  as  to  equitably 
allocate  the  available  supply  and  the  slaugh- 
terer must  be  directed  to  sell  his  civilian  sup- 
ply to  the  wholesalers  and  processors  with 
whom  he  did  business  in  the  correspoi  ding 
base  period  In  the  same  amounts  sold  In  the 
base  period,  less  the  required  deduction  for 
the  armed  forces 

In  the  event  the  slaughterer  Is  killini'  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  armed  forces,  or  if 
for  any  other  reason  he  cannot  supply  the 
wholesaler  or  processor,  then  he  must  be 
forced  by  regulation  to  return  to  the  whole- 
saler and  processor  the  quota  to  which  they 
are  Justly  entitled  in  order  that  they  may 
present  it  to  another  slaughterer  to  the  end 
that  meat  may  once  again  be  allowed  to  be 
distributed  through  Its  normal  outlets,  as  It 
has  fi^r  the  past  50  years. 

I  solicit  your  immediate  assistance  In  stop- 
ping the  un-.^mcrlcan  monopolistic  practices 
now  being  engaged  in  due  to  the  meat-restnc- 
tlon  ordtr 

Respectfully  your=. 

Edward  H   Mfyer. 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  letter  Mr.  Meyer 
clearly  point>  out  the  difficulty  confront- 
ing the  small  meat  proces.sor.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  regulations 
of  O.  P  A.  operate  to  compel  changes  in 
business  practices  and  means  or  aids  to 
the  distribution  of  meats  established  and 
existent  in  the  industry  for  over  50  years. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  al.so  that  the 
O.  P.  A.  through  the  issuance  of  meat 
restriction  order  No.  1  has  created  a  mo- 
nopolistic control  of  the  meat  supplies 
available  for  civilian  consumption.  The 
big  packers  have  denied  the  processors 
and  wholesalers  of  their  just  i>ercentage 
of  meat  supplies  that  they  are  entitled  to 
receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  immediate  relief 
Is  granted  by  the  O.  P.  A.,  thousands  of 
nonslaughterlng  processors,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  throughout  the  country  will 
be  forced  out  of  business  and  Nation- 
wide distribution  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion will  be  seriously  impaired.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  morale  of  the  people  of 
America  is  being  seriously  undermined 
by  such  regulations  and  orders. 


Nothing  But  Highway  Robbery 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOVTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  how 
any  Congressman  or  anyone  else  can 
stand  up  and  state  that  farmers  are  get- 
ting a  .square  deal  out  of  the  joint  price- 
fixing  program  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  O.  P.  A.  is  beyond 
me. 

Let  me  give  you  a  case  of  definite 
highway  robbery  in  connection  with  price 
fixing  of  cottonseed  and  the  products 
thereof — oil.  hulls,  meal,  and  linters: 
Cottonseed  produced  in  the  year  1941  sold 
during  that  fall  and  the  spring  of  1942 
as  high  as  $65  per  ton.     In  the  early  part 


of  the  cotton  season.  September  1942.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fixed  the 
price  of  cottonseed  at  $49  per  ton.  f.  o.  b. 
the  farmer's  market,  based  on  the  follow- 
ing cost  prices  of  the  products  produced 
out  of  a  ton  of  cotton.seed  by  the  cotton- 
seed oil  crushing  mills: 

Products  manufactured  jro-n  a  ton  of 
cottonseed 

310   pounds   oil.   at    12  625    cents   per 

pound  - $39.14 

850  pounds  cake  at  $32  per  ton 13  60 

550  pounbs  hulls  at  $6  per  ton 1.  65 

180  pounds  linters  at  4.35  cents  per 
pound  - 7.  83 

Value  of  products 62  22 

From  the  above  value  of  products  may 
be  deducted  the  following  approximate 
costs: 

Per  ton 

Cost  of  crushing--. $10.00 

Ginners"  commissions,  buying  seed 2.25 

In-bound  freight  or  cartage 1.  CO 

Total  approximate  costs 13  25 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  approximate 
costs  are  deducted  from  the  value  of 
products,  a  break-even  buying  price  of 
about  $49  per  ton  for  cottonseed  is  the 
result. 

Farmers,  as  you  know,  are  unorganized 
and  have  to  operate  as  individuals  in 
selling  their  products  and  naturally  have 
to  accept  whatever  is  offered  them,  or 
whatever  is  left  after  the  other  fellow 
does  the  grading  and  the  pricing.  This 
is  not  true  with  others  who  are  operating 
between  the  farmer  and  the  ultimate 
consumer.  They,  as  a  rule,  are  well-or- 
ganized and  usually  well  financed,  and 
therefore  are  able  to  fix  their  prices. 
However,  in  this  instance,  to  show  you 
how  completely  these  groups  are  in  con- 
trol in  connect'on  with  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  connected  with 
our  war  efforts,  especially  the  O.  P.  A., 
the  price-fixing  outfit,  let  us  see  how 
they  have  taken  care  of  everybody  in  the 
handling  of  products  produced  out  of 
cottonseed — meal,  for  instance: 

POSITION    OF    MIDDLEMEN 

The  following  are  the  fixed  prices  to 
the  cottonseed  crushing  mills  and  others 
operating  between  the  mills  and  the 
farmer  on  the  products  obtained  from 
the  farmer's  cottonseed: 
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Or,  if  the  retailer  buys  direct  from  the 
processor,  under  the  present  language  of 
Office  of  Price  Administration's  amend- 
ment 81  conceivably  he  might  add  his 
own  margin,  $5.50,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
wholesaler,   $2.50,   and    the  jobber's   50 


cents,  totaling  $8.50.  plus   freight, 
not  to  exceed  $3.50  for  bags. 

In  a  release  issued  by  O.  P.  A.  on  E>e- 
cember  1,  1942,  there  was  contained  the 
following : 

Effect  ve  November  30.  1942.  less-than- 
carload-lot  sales  by  a  processor  to  a  Jobber, 
wholesaler,  or  retailer  now  will  command  not 
more  than  a  $1  per  ton  premium  over  full 
carload  dealings;  small-lot  transactions  by  a 
processor  with  a  consumer  or  feeder  will  be 
allowed  not  more  than  a  $3  per  ton  pre- 
mium over  full  lots. 

Cottonseed  buyers — those  who  buy 
from  farmers — are  just  about  as  help- 
less as  farmers  in  selling  their  seed  pur- 
chased from  farmers  to  cottonseed -oil 
crashing  mills,  in  that  either  the  mills 
do  the  grading  or  they  are  graded  at 
some  distant  point  and  the  buyer  does 
not  know  just  what  he  is  going  to  re- 
ceive for  his  carload  lots  of  seed  until 
they  have  been  shipped  in  and  graded. 
Therefore,  naturally,  they  have  to  buy. 
in  a  great  many  instances,  from  the 
farmers  below  the  price  that  farmers 
should  actually  receive,  with  the  hope  of 
protecting  themselves  from  any  loss  that 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  grading 
of  the  seed  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example 
about  which  I  am  talking.  During  the 
week  of  October  19-24.  inclusive,  a  cot- 
ton-gin operator  in  South  Carolina 
bought  cottonseed  from  farmers  as  they 
came  in  to  his  gin.  at  $47  j>er  ton.  You 
will  note  that  this  is  $2  per  ton  below 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  cottonseed  buyer 
shipped  to  a  cotton -crushing  mill  in 
South  Carolina.  On  November  2  the 
shipper  of  the  cottonseed  received  a 
statement  from  the  cottoixseed-crushing 
mill  stating  that  the  cottonseed  graded 
only  89  percent,  and  the  price  received 
by  the  shipper,  based  on  this  grade,  was 
$45  per  ton.  or  a  $2-per-ton  loss  to  the 
cottonseed  buyer. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Congres.s 
will  be  able,  during  this  great  emergency, 
to  remedy  the  serious  situation  confront- 
ing the  farmers  of  this  country  concern- 
ing what  I  am  talking  to  you  about. 
However,  it  is  my  firm  behef  that  unless 
something  is  done  along  constructive 
lines  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopolistic 
grazing  on  the  part  of  many  useless  mid- 
dlemen, as  well  as  the  monopolistic  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  the  well-organized 
groups,  who  are  not  only  able  to  control 
Their  production  and  their  distribution 
but  who  are  able  to  actually  fix  prices — 
you  can  take  it  or  leave  it — that  we  are 
going  to  .see  in  this  country  that  which 
none  of  us  would  like  to  witness. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  all  of 
my  life.  Prior  to  coming  to  Congress  I 
was  engaged  in  a  large  general  mercan- 
tile business,  as  well  as  operating  a  na- 
tional bank  I  was  located  in  a  small 
village,  doing  busine.ss  altogether  with 
farmers,  buying  and  selling  their  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  having  to  market  my  own 
products,  which  I  am  doing  today  from  a 
food-sized  farm,  and  I  can  state  to  you 
that  under  th'-  pre.sent  marketing  and 
distributing  system  farmers  and  consum- 
ers are  just  as  hopeless  and  as  helple.'-s 
as  a  man  on  the  chain  gang. 
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I  h«ft  introduced  House  Resolution  38, 
for  the  purpose  of  makinc  a  thorough 
lnve>ti£;ation  from  the  rural  areas  on 
through  to  the  actual  consumers  in  the 
larse  cities  of  thi>  country,  so  as  to  be 
pble  to  get  the  real  facts  which  I  am  sure 
will  indicate  to  you  that  not  only  are 
farmers  abs  >luttly  helpless  in  securing  a 
fair  price  but  Niat  millions  of  consumers 
are  called  upon  to  pay  unreasonably  hish 
fixed  prices  for  farm  products.  You 
r.hould  read  some  of  the  many  letters 
that  I  am  receiving  from  every  section 
of  this  country  concerning  the  problem 
of  marketing  farm  products  and  the 
requests  that  the  investigation  be  made. 

May  I  state  to  other  Members  re'^td- 
1ns  in  other  sections  of  the  country  the 
same  thing  applies  to  the  soybean  and 
to  the  chep.p  corn  and  wheat  that  was 
sold  in  the  name  of  the  farmer,  which 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  processors, 
to  whom  so  far  as  price  is  concerned  on 
mixed  feed  thp  skv  is  the  limit. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
th'^  penti' m;:i  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
hn<  expi'-ed. 

Mr  FULMER  Mr  Si^eaker,  1  a.ik 
itnanimoMs  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute 

The  Sl'KAKKR  pro  t'mpore.  1=;  there 
Ohlf^tiriTi  ' 

T'K^r  •  wa"?  no  obJecUon, 

Mr  rVI, MZH.  I  fi*•^6  to  Ih*"  eetitlf- 
TT'    -1  U'  ■•'  M\rh)tnr\, 

Mr  CMAWirmO     To  iA  fb*"  fffM^- 

WMm  t/t  h<«v  ■■"■  "  '"'  '  •»" ••  '" 

r</tt'/fi*«-' '1  "'  •'    ' '•''  ""y  •"'    '  '    ''  '■'''' 

thM  |f«rf»l'.  u.    u    h««   )t|«t   «•  '   'I        "■••  •    '■  ' 

t//'fitirfii:.»i  b-.'(w  jtny  t^**   ■•'  "'  »''  *'''v 

th«l     i»)lUut|<Wl    bluKltd    »'»/'      "       '*'«'     ••- 
%^hy   Iheri*  Hre   no  riK'itl   «»i    <  d  lon' >  <i 

take?,   Ml    Ihe    |iM     •  til    time? 

Ml  KUI.Ml'R  Wh'M  Kiev  (li^l  nxc'l 
th»»  price  of  (•(»(  lull-'  (d  IIh'V  UsMire'l  Ihi- 
rrttoriM'id   inillH  Hint  if    Ihey   v.iie  n.uk 

with  thi.'*  nieiil  thi'V  would  make  lln'iii 
loans  or  pif  a  mt  il\  W.  i.iving  that 
the  meal  nii''h'  i><-  a  (lr:it;  on  the  niatkei. 
However,  b  .  a  :  '•  of  these  price  fixing 
arrangements,  uith  pll  of  thc>e  brokers 
pnd  commt.sMon  fellows  and  whole.salers 
and  Jobbers,  they  bought  up  these  prod- 
uct^, and  now  they  are  being  rationed 
to  the  real  consumer  v. ho  actually  needs 
them.  The  fertilizer  manufacturers 
had  considerable  of  this  meal  to  use 
in  their  mixing  plants  for  mixed  fer- 
tilizer, with  the  understanding  that  the 
price  of  fertilizer  to  farmers  would  be 
one  or  two  dollars  higher  at  the  exptmse 
of  the  farmer,  this  spring,  at  a  time  when 
farmers  are  called  upon  to  increase  their 
production. 

Mr.  CRAWrORD.  And  it  goes  on  to 
show  al.^o,  v.hne  there  are  no  proteins 
even  to  feed  baby  chicks. 

Mr.  FULMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  correct.  And  in  my  own 
country,  where  we  ought  to  have  millions 
of  tons  of  cottonseed  our  farmers  can- 
not buy  any  except  on  a  ration  basis  and 
at  a  very  high  fixed  price. 


Benedict  Arnold  Broadcasters — Resola- 
tioD  To  Amend  Articles  of  War  To 
Permit  Military  Trial  of  Six  Traitorous 
American  Broadcasters  Now  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

O'    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
emanates  nightly  from  Germany  and 
I'aly  short-wave  broadcasts  by  Nazi  and 
Fascist  radio  broadcasters  who  unfortu- 
nately are  Americans  These  traitors 
are  Constance  Drexel.  FiTd  Kaltenbach. 
D.,uelas  Chandler.  Jan*-  Anderson.  Ezra 
P,)und.  and  Rrbert  H  Best.  Dougas 
Ciiandler  broadcai>ts  under  the  p.studo- 
nvm  of  "Paul  Revere."  P:ed  Kaltenbach 
b-. oa<^ca.sts  under  the  salutation  of  "Dear 
Harry  *  Constance  Dn  xel  entitles  her 
traitorous  utterances  as  'News  from  Ger- 
many." Robf-rt  H  Best  uses  the  alias 
"GufSR  WlU)  "  He  ftl.so  uiges  AmerUai\s 
to  write  to  their  Congressmen  to  impen'  h 
Rooftfvp'f  Jane  Ander«5on  appar'-ntly 
bi'rfid'^''*  from  Italy  and  I*  intrn'Micd 
iMKflllv  »e  »  f^rri'  il<!  or'i'or  F/rn  pfrtind 
np'^Ti.e.  h's  O-imMMhi"  tH'k  Wifh  n  ^m  of 
Ifftfrt]   F't^^'tM    IMil»U», 

rlvif«K  ltii< 'II  ill')  HO'I  tnintint  It  voimI 
rto'ih*       Kn."     ii,ii>\'(  II     I  who     H' in'iMi  I 

Am.'<I''  ■"  •  ilxti  I  I  <liiK  til'l  tiod  <  ''i"(''i  I 
(</  i/iii    tiiiiiiii:   l/>   uH' iniiiUiv   i'<   '■•     <    1 

II  Jl     I  Of   (Xl'ln  <      lit    Olir    (i'lVrMili.i  III     >«l|(l 

III  III  <  I'll-  tni  v,(ii(fi  *«'  fl^'lil  liny 
bi  I  III  nm  I'd' iiil<  •>  tt'id  (ly  Ut  coiivcH. 
their  iMftifru  U*  nvrie  Miller  und  hln 
(Ji  >lw|)o    II  Dure  ttiid  hl^  IJlacK  Mhlllh 

r  It,  ly  Ite  ihut  ihcv  iun  rioi  !)<■  l)iou;'ht 
U  i»ook  especially  in  Hb-eniia  In  !  iiy 
trial,  becau.se  the  sixlli  uinendiiu  nt  to 
till-  Con>lilutlon  provides  th:it  in  ull 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accu.ed  shall 
enjoy  the  ri;;ht  to  u  speedy  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  an'd  shall  be  confronted 
with  witnesses.  Such  confrontation  In- 
cludes the  right  to  cross-examine. 
Thus,  trial  by  jury  may  be  impossible 
and.  therefore  civil  prosecution  may  be 
barred. 

Shall  we  stand  Idly  by  and  do  noth- 
ing? Assuredly  these  people  must  be 
punished  summarily,  llieir  trial  now, 
even  in  tiieir  absence,  might  have  the 
effect  o  deterring  them  or  moderating 
their  treasonable  utterances. 

I,  therefore,  have  this  day  offered  a 
resolution  to  provide  for  aniendin;^ 
article  38  of  the  Ai  tides  of  War.  wlvre- 
by  the  President  will  be  empowered  to  set 
up  military  tribunals,  or  commissions,  to 
try  these  culprits,  even  in  absentia.  The 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  requires  trial  by 
jury,  is  not  applicable  to  the  Articles  of 
War.  If  Congress  so  provides,  persons 
tried  before  a  military  tribunal  cannot 


demand  trial  by  Jury  nor  confrontation 
of  witnesses.  Tlie  Articles  of  War,  by 
article  38,  may  even  now  give  the  right 
to  the  President  to  set  up  these  military 
commission.^,  but  I  believe  it  is  proper  for 
Congress  to  give  them  the  specific  power 
so  as  to  remove  any  doubt. 

Thus  far  in  this  war,  these  six  knaves 
are  the  only  known  cases  of  American 
traitors  on  foreign  soil.  While  trials  in 
absentia  are  a  bit  strange  to  us.  they  are 
of  everyday  occurrence  in  continental 
Europe.  I  am  bold  enough  to  suggest 
such  a  procedure  only  because  without 
it.  we  would  be  helpless.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  let  the.se  curs  go  unwhipped 
of  justice  now. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

/Jfcd/rfd  Tnat  arttrle  38  of  th«'  Articles  of 
War  (set  150K  I  S  Code,  tlile  le-Arrny) 
be  hcrihy  aniendecJ  to  read  as  foUcws 

"The  Presic'eut  may.  by  rej^ulations.  wnich 
he  may  mcdity  from  time  to  time,  prescnoe 
ih»  procedure,  int  ludiiit:  mudcs  ol  piiiol  In 
cases  befiire  cc)Urt.--n'.:irl:.il  ccurts  of  In- 
quiry, iniliiary  conmi..sM'ni!!  and  oUier  mili- 
tary tribunals,  which  rtgulitMns  shnll.  li.s)- 
far  a.s  he  <-ha!l  derm  prHCtlcable  hj  ply  the 
rules  of  evidence  tjriirrully  retciinlzed  in  the 
trirtl  of  rrtmriftl  cii«o«  In  the  dUtrlrt  courts 
of  the  United  States  PrmiCed.  I'la'  nothing 
contrary  tf.  or  lncoru<i»t«  nt  witn  tiM  »«•  Hriirlen 
dh^li  r>»-  wi  pre>«  rirxd  }'"ii  mrU  turtnrr  Tlint 
all  ruled  made  In  pur^ii  uKe  t<i  't\.n  HftKie 
.»1ih11  he  Inifl  before  fhe  C'  liKre^*  ^r.ntj.iJly 
/.June  4  1020  rh  2X7  nibrhnp  IJ  %tr  \  41 
H'fl*     7»4i 

«»♦*  3  Ibe  f^e«|/l»fi»  |«  befebt  »itl«b'»f (!"€l 
♦/.  iffuit-  ffillMnf7  f  .ff  (.,u«.  .t.«  fif  •>»#  Ifml 
n'  •;  ((<if,i«b»riefi*  i/f  '.'//>•  'f  • '•■  l/fii**'! 
<*  .it-t  -r  I  >,f(  foi>H/ii  •>.))  n'*  •*»»ii.i»  intt 
»...,...  I ,,  .ti,»r^  \i  >'ii  fcMl  J-i'-o  t-f  '.'  I  '  t 
« «,■  (i..»     i^M'i*  'i'  ■'•  'I    •' •'*•»•••''  '    (  '    1  "» 

f,...it  >ib     i\,-  »•».    ')■  .  <  m»i  *o  •  '■< 

I ,t.    •(,.     (,!,/., I.     fitf    lb*     '  '"•    "( 

r   ,.  '     ii'.l-    Kttmti   mi'',   ii'l''"**^  «•  (■ -"  !,• 

f    ,  I,    I .   ,.  I    i,»  titfH  •  i<    .   I     ' . '    ■  I    ■  ■  ii.ii.  «       n4 

|,<    I  l|       I.I       II   I,     lilt        (|.«      ,1      |,    I      p.  I    4«|»  •      i,t       Hit 


Leon  Htnderion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  CEORCM 
IN  THE  HCU8E  OF  REFRESENT ATIVES 

Tut"<dau   January  19   1943 

Mr,  RAMSPECK  Mr.  Speakei.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark^s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editor;  en- 
titled "He  Didn't  Learn,"  from  fie  Macoa 
(Ga.)   Telegraph: 

HE    DUN  T    LEARN 

If  we  were  disposed  to  p.ve  more  than  Tp 
service  to  the  old  quotation  of  letting  the 
dpad  past  bury  Us  dead  we  should  refrain 
fi'  m  sayintr  any  more  abo  it  Leon  Htuderson. 
■  ate  Price  Adtuin.st rator  and  champion  tough 
guy   In   presid.ng  o\er   the   pe.ipie  s  comturis. 

But  Lciin  breaks  into  public  print  a^aln  ty 
saying  that  u  he  had  his  jt  r  t.  do  over  again, 
he  would  be  tough.  tcuL'her  than  he  was 

That  kind  of  policy  and  the  end  to  which 
11  brouijht  Henderson  wcu'.r;  make  the  or- 
dinary man  pruud  to  say  that  tf  he  had  hli 
Jet  to  do  over  again  he  would  bo  more  con- 


ciliatory and  explanatory  In  what  he  had  to 
do.  and  less  tough. 

Everybody  In  this  country,  practically 
ppeaking.  *as  and  Is  in  thorough  sympathy 
With  what  Henderson  had  to  do.  There  are 
few  natural-born  bootleggers,  who  would 
stfw  the  fat  out  of  dead  men  for  profit  If 
they  could,  but  those  people  are  so  few  and 
fnr  between  that  the  right-minded  citizen 
wculd  bring  the  profiteers  and  evildoers  to 
bock  if  it  were  left  to  public  sentiment.  Bvit 
when  everyone  is  threatened  with  Jail  and 
reminded  at  every  turn  of  the  road  that  the 
devil  is  Just  ahead  and  is  sure  to  get  you  if 
ycu  don't  watch  out,  the  threat  becomes  a 
game,  and  one  xs  driven  to  try  out  things  to 
see  what  will  happen. 

In  this  case  the  devil-threatencr  had  the 
happening  to  himself,  instead  of  those  over 
wl:om  he  wielded  the  threat  and  lash 

Newspapers  and  magazines  were  responsible 
for  Henderson's  downfall.  They  played  him 
up  as  a  tuperguy  who  got  to  his  place  by 
being  tough,  v. ho  succeeded  in  spite  of  hell 
and  high  water  The  superpubUcity  went  to 
the  poor  devil's  head.  And  Instead  of  his 
failure  teaching  him  something,  causing  him 
to  turn  the  spotlight  on  his  innards  and  mak- 
ing him  try  to  eliminate  his  weakness  and 
all  things  wrong,  he  comes  back  shouting 
that  he  wruld  accentuate  his  wrong  policy 
If  he  had  it  tu  do  over  again. 

HcnderTion  says,  "My  only  regret  is  that  I 
was  not  tough  enough,  and  tf  I  had  It  to  do 
over  again.  I  d  be  harder  and  tougher  until 
they  rut  me  down,"  The  result  of  that  kind 
of  pohry  would  be  that  th€  "cutting  down" 
would  have  come  a  little  aoonn'  than  it  did 

On  the  other  hand.  Jtftm*.  the  rubber  man. 
•>»y^  Me')d"f»*»Ti  wa*  all  WfwiK  In  hi*  p«ychoI- 
orv.  II  nui  JffS^T*  wi'ii  "U  w«  felr  "h  ♦b# 
>f/rtt<i«if»  ntnl  ifi»#ff»f|r  Iff  ihm  in^ltMiial.  wa 
will  UK  »>*.|f'f  ifnttl*  than  Ihtinmh  a  |r«»nMt»» 

•i,  Oi«<  (•>*'  jii"  wmut  ^iMtit»t»i*  tti  t^iiu-  u<n 
l>»»oUh»  <'/>i><iMi|f<|/^>  U  0,\i\  Mi«l  If  #M« 
t,t"  ««•«>  1 

9tii  «,«ii«v«  il>«  \f0ny\it  Villi  itt4  <iiiytt«Ut«  0««{r 
«(«  «a(k*<l  I'l  d'l  II  \Uni  «»a  OoitU'i  wiO( 
luhtiht   mtid   fuiiiMM   in   Ui«  ai'pit'NiKib   I'l 

Hut  wht-ii  H»ii<l«rM/>ri  i>«y«  (j>  inn^mum  ruh' 
\.ii  |(  la  M'<i»*uiy  10  lu*  dowii  on  uh»oI|i,« 
iiiid  HUiii  niilfrtifr,  and  thmi  H|ipli«ii  ifKuU' 
iioi.»  I'l  17  ^liMi«a  and  laavea  Ul  unr«KUlNt«d, 
I  he  \.etif)it>  ju»(  don  t  "ijei  It"  and  they  refui»a 
lu  kWttlu.w  built  bunk  Why  rant  48  Htatra 
•ave  more  rubber  than  17  Hiates'/  Hend^r. 
son  said  h<-citUM  submarines  had  nunk  ao 
n  any  oil  tankers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
seabt.ard  Stateti  had  to  be  reduced  In  gaaoUne. 

Very  po<d.  if  true  But  why  couldn't  some 
freight  tank  cars  hauling  oil  into  Chicago  and 
other  mldwi  stern  cities  be  continued  on  to 
the  seaboaid  States,  and  all  States  and  peo- 
ple be  treated  alike?  No  ansv.er  has  ever 
been  made  to  this. 

At  the  very  time  Henderson  was  making 
his  many  cioss-flre  statements  and  contra- 
dictions Mr  Roosevelt  stepped  in  with  the 
statement  that  there  was  no  rubber  shortage 
or  j)robicm.     So   *hat? 

We  hope  instead  of  Mr,  Henderson  becom- 
ing tougher  in  whatever  else  he  may  under- 
take to  bungle  in  the  war  eflort.  the  people 
will  be  taken  into  administration  confidence 
and  every^ody  be  treated  alike  That  is  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  war  effort — to  what- 
ever extent  tliere  Is  anything  the  matter 
with  it. 

Officials  should  find  out  the  truth  and  tell 
it  to  the  public,  treat  the  public  fairly  and 
alike,  '•egardless  of  politics  and  their  being 
Seaboard  or  Midwestern  or  Western  or  Pacific 
States,  and  the  public  will  cooperate.  The 
public  showed  where  It  stood  in  this  war 
business  in  itb  November  election  thow-down. 


A  New  Approach  to  Peace 
World  Force 


-Newt  as  a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATniS 

Tuesday,  January  19. 1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House  today,  I 
desire  to  place  in  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  address  on  the  relation  of 
news  to  global  peace,  given  by  Dean  Carl 
W.  Ackerman,  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  of  Columbia  University,  at 
Haverford  College,  Tuesday,  January  12, 
1943. 

The  address  follows: 

I  accepted  President  Morley's  invitation  to 
visit  Haverford  College  today  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  relation  of  news  to  global  peace. 
There  were  friendly  and  aentimental  rea- 
sons, also.  As  a  graduate  of  Earlham  Col- 
lege, 1  respect  and  admire  the  Society  of 
Friends.  For  more  than  30  years  Haverford 
men  have  been  personal  frlenda.  Neverthe- 
less. It  was  not  these  ties  which  brought  me 
here  I  came  because  I  have  a  concern.  I 
want  to  speak  abcnit  a  new  approach  U)  peare 
to  you  aa  college  students  and,  on  your  plst- 
form,  to  oth«  ffillef<e  students,  the  majz/ritf 
(rf  whfrfn  will  aftmi  he  in  the  war 

»f  n^y-^aalff  <hl«  tnv*i  h^  a  ptno'rt,n\  en. 
p*tttitff*i.  elllWM  Ui  Mllcen,  rafh^f  ♦hwn  a 
/Man  •ftmikinu  Ui  (H<»<»*nf«  thf«rtiuh'ffti  <i.a 
|>.»f  W'ftm  Waf,  aa  a  frtHig  fitnu  )*t*^  "»H  "f 
txWU*  t  ♦•'M  N  t-4tffm^tuti*U*  in  fi*ni<pti  PI*  >t 
Aaia  t  if»*iht»i  tm4  KtM  wMh  fN*  iM^^/jia 
'//  «»anr  »»«<M/f«a  an4  whm  »#HHt**#  «M  aniM 

}l  M  w«>«  fMMiiMla  I'f  n»«,  «Mi  a  n^a^tna'^  ui  a 
Hu»k^f  mASitv.  ^t  )»«*^  anyiMn«  1  <*iiiu\n 
Iiat4i  war  %ui  wl»aM  war  ^m^innmt  an  im' 
kiMinioni  </|  inurnaiK/t.Ml  n«i«Miiy  aii«l  tuy 
iiWh  M/uniry  U  involvad,  I  wuh  I  »<!«  youiitf 
anouKh  Ui  Una  up  Willi  you  liia>niu«h  a» 
llihl  la  a  physical  Impoaait  ilUjr,  I  um  slllvlhi 
ui  ksfp  allva,  as  an  obligation  uf  cili/«nahip, 
the  hopa  I  had  aa  s  young  man  that  unlvti- 
feul   peace   la  an   altHinable   objective. 

More  people.  Including  soldiers  and  sailors, 
fcurvive  wars  than  perish  or  are  incapacitated 
thereby.  The  great  majority  of  college  men 
will  return  to  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  this  war.  You  and  they  will  have  some- 
thing to  lay  about  global  peace  and  what 
you  say  and  do.  personally  and  collectively, 
win  have  a  profound  Influence  on  public 
opinion  and  the  peace  conferences. 

Therefore,  as  citizens  we  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  peace.  Because  of  my  personal 
experience  and  knowledge  of  war  and  many 
years  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  I  have  come  here 
to  discuss  the  relationship  between  freedom 
of  international  news  and  global  peace. 

VNIYTRSAL    INTEREST    IN     NEWS 

Wherever  you  may  go  around  and  about 
the  globe,  wherever  there  is  an  inhabited 
locality,  town,  city,  or  metropolis,  you  will 
find  a  universal  Interest  In  news.  News  Is 
as  essential  in  the  life  association  of  men 
and  women  as  light,  air,  food,  and  water  are 
in  the  life  of  an  Individual.  Where  there 
are  newspapers  or  radios  this  fact  is  so  obvi- 
ous as  to  be  accepted  as  a  routine  factor 
of  living.  But  even  in  the  remote  areas  of 
India.  China,  Africa,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands    where    there   are   graduates   of    the 


Graduate  School  of  Journalism  with  our 
armed  forces,  people  seek  news  as  avidly  as 
their  dally  sustenance  because  they  crave 
the  true  facts  about  dally  events. 

Ira  Wolfert,  one  of  our  graduates  who  has 
returned  from  the  Solomon  Islands,  describes 
how  our  soldiers  make  friends  with  the  na- 
tives by  telling  them  news  about  the  war. 
Hollington  Kong  Tong.  another  graduate,  is 
in  charge  of  the  dissemination  of  news 
throughout  occupied  and  free  China.  Mar- 
shall Comerer  writes  from  India,  as  Grant 
Parr  broadcasts  from  Egypt,  as  Everett  Bau- 
man  reveals  In  his  letters  from  Argentina 
and  as  Ahmed  Emln  Yalman.  from  Turkey, 
told  us  recently  on  his  visit  to  New  York, 
news  is  the  universal  bond  between  people 
around  the  globe. 

These  and  many  other  graduates  of  our 
school  know,  as  every  citizen  should  know, 
that  this  universal  bond  of  news  la  essen- 
tial to  community  life  wherever  human  be- 
ings are  associated  with  each  other.  People 
everywhere  share  a  mutual  Interest  In  news 
which  is  readily  translatable  into  every  lan- 
guage and  dialect.  News  dispels  rumors 
which  lead  to  suspicion,  confusion,  and  strife. 
News  provides  a  basis  for  understanding  and 
peaceful  Intercourse.  News  la  a  universal 
form  of  communication. 

This  global  perapecttve  of  news  It  more 
evident  in  wartima  b«c«uae  when  the  xiee 
flow  of  newa  Is  Interrupted  by  propaganda 
p<>ople  Instinctively  seek  and  aearch  for  In- 
formation with  the  hope  that  they  may  learn 
the  truth. 

Today  all  belligerent  g4Tvernrr>enta  ar«  un- 
tng  propaganda  to  fight  their  enetnlea  In  ao- 
called  i^ythologlral  warfare  Wherever  fruh- 
llo  ititiftmttiUiiy  la  itt*6  lilt  (tiat  irt  Urt  a»7 
fdhfr  a^lflith  iff  fenflefifl/rtia  purptm*.  wh^fi- 
ev^if  It  M  WfMi-i'n,  Uttt^A  »tui  *lia»fiMil#fl  u> 
infltM-hM  tniUfit  fhan  Ut  thlittttt  pilHtU-  i/pit' 
tffft.  H  h**"thf*»  pt'ittnumiiHi  tn  Um*  f**" 
(«!*«  uMUffttUf  ff'^m^tfi'*  II  M  )H>/'t,  M  1/  ih*« 
N^Mtw  «M(  itthftttmiiiftt  la  Ult*  w»i«f     M  may 

Mf  t^ftff-*ith  la  Ut  kh'fH  wh»ii*»f  u^t^mi  ^it/»i 
l«  u,  tm  h»i>04  ttif'/u  ito*iHHiM*iAtt  itt  f»«wa  4< 
a  i^HiiUin,  I  «kalii  Ui  in*»t*  wna(l»#>  hHf  Hit*' 
tiihhtMhi,  0>»*,  ai*<l  il»«  Uintsa  NaMona,  a* 
«/M/  aliiaa,  |/lan  Ui  |/aMl£l|Nii«  In  tl««  (laa/^ 
ii«K'/iiitiiJjna  (/ii  a  i»nfpit§itiuiu  ut  on  a  !»««• 
baaU 

If  iha  praaani  cana<'rahl(>a  umiiol*  raairii^- 
tU^na,  and  pru|>a«aiula,  »a  wardnttr  nMiaaurr* 
contlnua  throughout  tha  next  psaca  confer- 
encaa,   thtt   treattta    will  be   mada  by   piupa- 
ganda. 

If  that  happenii,  global  peace  will  have  to  be 
maintained  by  propaganda.  In  that  caae, 
thera  will  be  no  national  or  international 
freedom  of  newa.  psychological  warfare  will 
continue  and  lead  inevitably  to  another  war. 

OWE  or  THE  "rOtm  FEEEDOMS" 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  the 
pledge  of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  is  to  be  enforced  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence and  whether  it  is  to  become  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaties.  If  It  Is  to  be 
enforced  at  the  conferences  there  must  be 
freedom  of  Inquiry  and  reporting  by  Journal- 
ists of  all  nations.  If  freedom  of  speech  is 
to  be  a  practical  factor  In  International 
affairs,  freedom  of  International  communi- 
cations must  be  provided  for  and  pledged  in 
the  peace  treaties. 

Freedom  cf  speech  is  of  use  to  mankind 
only  if  the  facilities  and  instrumentalities  cf 
communication  may  be  vised  by  all  those  who 
participate  in  debates  on  public  questions. 
Because  of  the  instantaneous  nature  of  inter- 
national communications  by  telegraph,  wire- 
less, and  radio,  news  Is  not  only  the  conveyer 
of  information;  it  is  also  the  chief  medium  of 
global  education  in  daily  events.  Ideolrgi'',^ 
and  pKDlicies  which  determine  international 
relationships. 
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Therefore  freedom  of  speech  as  provided  la 
the  Atlantic  Charter  must  be  expressed  in 
the  peace  treaties  a3  freedom  of  lnternatlon;il 
communications,  otherwise  freedom  of  speech 
will  be  national  not  univerfal.  Freedom  <jf 
speech  witliout  freedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom cf  the  radio  uould  make  the  people  of 
one  na'ion  as  inarticulate  in  their  inter- 
course With  nelphboring  peoples  as  the  deaf. 
dumb,  and  blind 

In  his  brxk.  Barriers  Down,  Mr.  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  Associat<(l 
Press  and  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  if 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  revtals 
for  the  first  lime  thr  history  of  hlb  etiortb  at 
Versailles  in  1919  ar.d  since  then  v^  brln^ 
about  freedom  of  Internatii-nal  news  ex- 
change 

ASSOCIATTD    FSESS    ANO    TNTTIT)    FUESS    FICIIT    FOU 
FKEE  PHESS 

Mr  Cooper  disclases  tn  facturl  derail  how 
the  chipi  fi-rett^n  r:ew8  agencies.  Renter.s. 
Havas.  and  Wolff  divid'd  the  news  nrtas  cf 
the  glebe  into  spheres  of  service  and  influ- 
ence before  the  last  war.  Then,  he  describes 
how  the  British  and  French  news  ngfnclKS, 
sub^idizfd  by  their  governments.  prevep*»>d 
the  estabilshmenl  of  freedom  of  international 
communications  after  the  Versailles  confer- 
enc'-s 

Over  a  peri(xl  of  years  the  Associated  Prcso 
carri'Xl  on  a  continuous  battle  with  thr?e 
forelen  8U.)sidT»d  atrencirs,  chtrfly  in  Latai 
Amcr:ca.  Although  business  ccmfetitors.  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Unite.!  Prers  asso- 
ciation.';, if^yal  alike  to  the  ideals  and  hlk;h 
standards  of  American  J«;urnallsm.  Pn  .lly 
Fiirceeded  in  establishing  freedom  of  inter- 
national ne«s  exchange  among  Tl-.e  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  of  the  Amrrican 
republics. 

This  contribution  by  North  Anierl'^an  press 
associations,  in  cooperation  with  the  news- 
j>a;>ers  cf  I.at  n  Americn.  preceded  the  pcod- 
ne.£;hbor  p^'Mcy  and  prepared  the  way  for  it. 

The  free  flow  of  ne^^-s  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
f^phere  h.".=!  been  a  powprfiil  factor  in  the 
development  cf  pub'ic  confidencf  in  the  good- 
neighbor  relationships.  Freedom  of  Intrr- 
nationnl  news  comm.untcation  Is  the  fotmda- 
tion  upon  which  the  bnsic  in.-tituttors  (  f 
soch^ty.  the  State.  tht»  church,  the  scho<  1.  and 
the  family  have  built  Inter-American  peace. 

Fr.r  two  decades  Mr  C-^rper  and  the  A«;so- 
r'atod  Prefs  carried  nn  one  cf  the  most  us  fiil 
peace  crusades  in  modern  times  Kncwtng 
that  wor'd  affnirs  are  realistic  and  recrgnfzii.g 
that  global  peace  will  be  renl-stic.  M:  Cooper 
hps  presented  in  Barriers  Down  a  construc- 
tive and  practical  plan  for  the  basis  of  global 
peace  aft?r  this  war. 

"Any  country  that  comes  out  of  th!e  war 
with  pxiTver  to  Impose  the  terms  of  peace  " 
Mr  Cooppr  declares,  "shoii'd  insist  upon  not 
culy  a  free  press  but  freedom  of  International 
news  exchank^e  I  come  to  this  conclusion. " 
he  added,  "tecause  havins?  had  no  freedom 
of  Uic  prcs.T  on  the  Eurtjpoan  Continent  and 
no  mears  of  international  exchan^je  of  un- 
biased news,  tins  war  tftat  now  L';  hcd  to  be  " 

Mr.  Cooper  al.so  presents  a  flvf-point  con- 
structive plan  for  lnternaticn.il  intercourse 
under  Rlobal  pence: 

"1  Ouiirnniee  frecdcm  of  the  press  through- 
out the  world  as  we  know  it. 

"2  Guiirantce  that  at  least  one  news  agency 
In  each  country  bo  owned  and  controlled 
mutually  by  the  newspapers  It  Fcrves. 

■  3  Guarantee  that  each  agency  miiv  make 
BUch  International  news  exchange  arrange- 
ments as  it  chooses 

■  4.  Guarantee  equality  to  all  In  the  matter 
of  availability  of  all  official  news  and  trars- 
missmn  facilities,  and 

"5.  Prohibit  the  Intentional  covert  inclu- 
«lon  In  any  news  service  of  biased  Interna- 
tional propaganda. 

•'If  these  constituted  the  basis  of  interna- 
tional news  exchmKe  and  If  they  were  im- 
plemented by  the  coavictloa  of  all  free  men 


thiit  they  shall  always  endure,  a  happier  day 
for  the  world  would  endure.  I'lternational 
Intercourse  would  rise  to  hf^iphts  cf  perfec- 
tion with  the  barriers  down  as  to  news 
exchange." 

In  1933.  without  knowing  the  facts  as  re- 
lated In  Mr.  Coo  pars  recent  bo.'k.  I  urged 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  Siate.s  to  advo- 
cate and  support  a  plan  for  the  ftublish- 
ment  of  frcedo.m  of  international  news  as  a 
new  approach  tn  peace. 

ALSO  PUOPOSrO  PLAN  IN  1934 

At  tlic  tweifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Anipric  m  S  ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  held 
in  Washingion  in  April  19:4.  the  cr  mmitcee 
on  press  and  public  relaiioni*  incluued  aii 
addiei.»  I  delivered  m  C<;lumbus.  Ohio,  in  Its 
report  wuh  a  favorable  recommendation, 
which  was  followed  by  the  endorsement  of 
the  editors. 

The  arguments  advanced  6  years  before 
Germany  invaded  Poland  ar.d  precipitated 
this  global  war  may  be  applied  today  with 
greater  urgtr.cy. 

•The  map  of  the  world  ti;day  is  black  with 
prohibitions  upon  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  cf  assembly,  of 
petitions,  or  of  religion, "  this  retxirt  said 

"Liberty  in  Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon  form  is 
limited  everywhere  cxceptinK  the  United 
States,  Enn.lmul,  Au' trallu.  Canada.  South 
Africa.  Switzerland  Holland.  Denmark.  Nor- 
way, Sv^eden.  ar.d  New  Zer.iand  In  these 
countries  the  pres.^  is  either  'the  voice  cf  tlie 
people"  or  as  in  England,  it  is  open  to  the 
opinion  of   the  ptsple  " 

Continuing,  this  pre-war  statement  reads; 
"This  p,  rsneciivo  of  world  Journalism  is  pre- 
sented because  there  Is  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
peace  between  nations  Tl^.e  time  has  come 
for  the  American  press  to  rectjn.mend  and 
support  a  new  American  policy  in  foreign 
aff-iirs. 

"That  there  Is  a  relationship  between  free- 
dom and  peace  is  cb\  ious.  The  chief  nations 
th.-eatcnmg  world  pe.ice  tcd«y  are  Germany, 
Japan.  France,  Italy,  and  Russia.  In  each 
of  these  countries  tlie  press  is  c  )ntrolled  by 
government  offlcrils  or  mllitarlst.s  who  have 
the  power  to  declare  war  or  force  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

"The  chief  nntlons  which  want  peace  t»i- 
day.  '  the  report  added.  are  the  Briii.>ih 
Commonwealth,  the  five  small  but  free  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  the  Unit«-d  Slates.  In 
these  countries  the  p.-ess  is  free  from  g.vem- 
nuntal  control  or  censorship  These  are 
facts. 

'War  fo'lows  controlled  news 

"The  most  Important  force  In  Interna- 
tional affa*rs  today  is  the  foreign  service  cf 
th"  Ameiican  pre.ss  associations  and  news- 
papers under  the  leadership  and  direction  cf 
mm  who  are  Interehted  In  and  concerned 
wiih  the  free  flow  of  InfOimation  rather  than 
with  anv  form  of  propaganda  by.  for.  and  of 
governments,  or  political  systems  or  peace 
societies  " 

Concluding,  the  report  s;iid: 

"American  newspaper  correspondents 
abroad  know  from  experience  and  as  a  result 
of  daily  contact  with  realities  in  every  world 
capital  that  war  follows  tiie  control  of  news 
as  inevitably  as  darkness  foiicws  light  " 

That  preposition  was  first  expounded  10 
j'ears  ago,  but  it  had  not  the  slightest  efTtct 
upon  international  pffa'rs.  Neither  will  Mr 
Cooper's  book  influence  the  course  of  global 
peace  after  this  war  unle.ss  the  people  of  the 
Unit  d  States  are  aroused  to  the  realization 
that  propaganda  in  wartime  can  lead  to  the 
freezir.g  of  international  communications  at 
the  peace  coriference  and  in  the  peace  treat- 
ies. A  repetltiou  of  the  old  order  of  European 
peace  conferences  will  not  give  you  or  your 
children  global  peace  but  another  global  war. 

The  concern  of  American  editors  in  1934, 
Mr.    Cooper's    concern    winch    prompted    his 


book,  and  tlie  concern  which  caused  me  to 
speak  on  this  sui^Ject  todny  is  the  desire  and 
hope  that  the  people  of  our  country,  espe- 
cially Uie  men  who  must  do  the  fighting  in 
this  war,  will  support  Uiis  new  approach  to 
global  peace. 

Tliroughout  the  life  span  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  the  globe  we  now  seek 
to  make  peaceful  has  sufTered  successiTC  wars 
and  revolutiors  since   1912. 

Throughout  that  30-yeflr  period  the  globe 
has  experienced  the  crcping  paralysis  of  a 
black  plague  of  governmental  propaganda, 
censorsh  p  and  control  of  news  until  today 
the  plague  haw  spread  to  and  Inicicts  th» 
people  of  every  nation  on  eartli.  The  only 
difterence  between  the  people  in  one  area  and 
another  is  the  depxee  of  their  ftver.  Dnd»  r 
the»  conditions  we  must  wage  a  global  war 
but  this  Is  not  a  healthy  condition  for  the 
establishment  of  global  peace. 

Therefore,  after  the  armistice,  newspapers 
and  radio  broadcasting  companies  must  be 
immediately  freed  from  censorship  and  con- 
trols in  order  that  public  opinion  may  be 
based  upon  freedom  of  news. 

My  concern  about  gloijal  peficp  Is  that 
peace  terms  will  be  propaganda  terms,  cre- 
ated by  fear  pressed  for  acceptance  In  haste, 
and  diafted  in  the  language  of  emer^jency 
rather  than  the  truth 

A  F/eiich  essayist  of  the  16'h  Century 
coined  that  phra«:  "chcxjsing  the  language 
of  emerge.. cy  rather  than  the  truth."  The 
"Discours  Sur  I-a  S^rv.tude  Volontaire"  by 
Eljonne  de  la  Boetle  was  publl.«;hed  recently 
by  tiie  Columbia  University  Pres;.  The  au- 
thor dtscrlbcs  how  cus.cn  becomes  the  fl'.-t 
reason  for  vo.untAry  servitude  which  leaJs 
to  Butccratl  •  control. 

"Men  are  like  handsome  n^ce  hordes  who 
first  bite  tiie  bit  and  later  lt;:e  it.  ard  rear- 
in;^  under  the  saddle  a  while  scon  learn  to 
enjoy  displaying  tlieir  li.ti:.c-s  and  prance 
proudly  beneath  their  trappings  Similarly 
men  will  grew  accustonM>d  to  the  idea  that 
they  have  always  beeu  in  subjection,  that 
th->lr  fathcr.s  lived  m  the  si.ine  way;  they 
w.ll  thliiX  tiiey  are  obliged  to  suffer  this  evil, 
and  will  persuade  themselves  by  exampie  and 
Imitation  of  others,  finally  invest. ng  those 
who  order  them  around  with  proprietaiy 
rlgiite.  based  on  the  idea  that  it  has  always 
been  that   way  ' 

For  this  reason  there  are  J(;urnalists  who 
are  vigilaiit  today  because  voluntary  cen- 
sorships and  the  voluntary  acceptance  of 
propaganda  as  war  measures  may  become  the 
ciistora  and  lead  to  voluntary  international 
news  servitude  at  the  end  of  th.s  war  For 
this  reason  they  advocate  frcedcm  of  inter- 
national news  communication  at  the  armis- 
tice so  that  news  may  be  subetituted  for  the 
language  of  emergency. 

PtJBUC  OPINION  BASIC  TORCZ 

Public  opinion  is  the  ^;reatcst  force  in 
every  individunl  nation  and  in  all  nations 
collectively.  When  the  people  in  all  coun- 
tries are  free  to  be  Informed  and  free  to  act. 
public  c^piulon,  for  the  first  tin.e  since  the 
inventions  of  printing  and  radio,  telegraph, 
and  airplane,  will  have  a  real  chance  to  be 
practiced  in  intematKjnal  relationships. 
Human  beings  respond  to  hop.or.  Justice, 
honesty,  and  integrity  In  their  relationships 
only  when  they  are  public,  not  when  they 
arc  secret.  Until  the  millennium  we  can- 
not expect  men  in  authority  in  any  country 
to  live  up  to  the  high  standards  of  Interna- 
tional idealism  behind  the  locked  doors  of 
diplomatic  chancelle r.cs. 

If.  as  a  result  of  this  global  war.  publ.c 
opinion  Is  free  to  be  Informed  and  free  to 
act.  if.  by  the  International  force  of  tlie 
free  exchange  of  news,  people  discover  a  new 
approach  to  understanding  each  other, 
global  peace  might  endure  more  than  a 
single  generation  By  freeing  int^mtlonal 
news    from    governmental    coutrola    at    the 


peace  conferences,  public  opinion  will  im- 
mediately become  the  most  powerful  inter- 
national force  on  the  globe. 

The  only  effective  means  as  yet  de^-igned  by 
the  ingenuity  of  man  to  control  the  con- 
genital weaknesses  of  human  beings,  includ- 
ing military  men  and  statesmen  in  their  exer- 
cise of  authority,  is  public  opinion.  Men  in 
Industry,  in  business.  In  finance,  in  labor  or- 
ganizations. In  colleges  and  universities,  but, 
above  all,  in  government,  fear  public  opinion 
even  If  they  do  not  respect  the  instrumentali- 
ties and  agencies  of  communication.  Expose 
if  the  printed  word  or  by  radio,  or  the  fear  cf 
eipose  is  a  disciplinary  force  certainly  equal 
t^  the  law. 

In  the  formative  years  of  big  business  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  the  public  expose  of 
their  ruthless  and  unsocial  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  destroyed  the  era  of  autocratic 
control  of  State  and  Federal  governments  by 
the  men  whose  philosophy  was  symbolized 
by  the  famous  expression,  "the  public  be 
damned.'" 

At  time^  In  recent  years  when  there  have 
been  grave  national  crises,  due  to  strikes  or 
the  era  of  terror  during  prohibition,  the  auto- 
cratic authority  of  strike  leaders  and  of 
gangsters  was  brcken  only  by  an  enlightened 
and  militant  public  opinion. 

Freedom  of  international  news  at  the  next 
peace  conference  and  as  an  article  in  the 
peace  tieaties  will  fortify  public  opinion  In 
every  participating  country  and  thereby  en- 
able peoples  nationally  and  irternationally 
to  protect  themselves  from  those  who  will 
seek  to  make  war  in  the  future.  It  will  hold 
In  check  the  propaganda  pressure  groups, 
which  again,  as  in  the  past,  will  sow  suspi- 
cion and  utilize  hate  motifs  to  gain  selfish, 
economic,  or  political  objectives  which  cause 
International  rivalries  and  conflicts. 

Freedom  of  International  news  has  never 
existed  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 
Surely  it  merits  recognition  at  the  conclusion 
cf  this  war.  for  It  may  be  the  first  real  be- 
ginning of  global  peace. 


Dr.  Georfe  Washington  Carver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansa.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  a  short  article  written  by  Mr. 
Everett  Palmer,  of  the  Jewell  County 
<Kan.s. )  Republican,  regarding  Dr. 
George  Washington  Carver.  Some  of  Dr. 
Carver's  early  boyhood  days  were  spent 
in  Kansas  and  it  is  lntere.sting  to  note 
that  he  finished  his  high-school  educa- 
tion there.  His  life  was  typical  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  motto  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  ad  astra  per  aspera, 
which  means,  '"to  the  stars  through  diffi- 
culty." Dr.  Carver's  life  was  full  of  diffi- 
culties but  he  overcame  them  all  and 
achieved  great  distinction  and  honor  for 
his  race  and  our  Nation.  Truly  it  can  be 
said  that  he  was  one  of  God's  noblemen. 
The  article  follows: 

DH.    CEORCC   WASHINGTON    CARVCT 

Dr.  George  Washington  Carver,  noted 
Negro  scientist  and  artist,  who  died  last  week, 
was  born  in  slavery.  When  quite  young  he 
and  his  mother  were  stolen  from  their  master 


and  taken  to  Arkansas.  The  master  gave  a 
fine  blooded  horse  as  a  ransom  for  them,  but 
before  the  deal  could  be  completed,  mother 
and  child  had  disappeared  The  boy  next 
appeared  in  Minneapolis,  Kans.,  where  he 
graduated  from  high  school.  He  earned  his 
way  through  college  and  then  graduated  from 
Iowa  State  College  and  became  a  member  of 
the  '.acuity  of  that  fine  institution.  Booker 
Washington  induced  him  to  Join  the  Tuske- 
gee  Institute.  He  became  consulting  chemist 
and  director  of  a  United  States  agricultural 
experiment  station.  His  service  to  southern 
agriculture  has  been  unprecedented.  He 
disclaimed  credit  for  his  valuable  discoveries. 
He  said,  '"The  things  already  are  there.  God 
through  my  hands  brought  them  to  light." 
Last  year  he  was  chosen  as  "Man  of  the  Hour" 
by  Progressive  Southern  Farmers  for  his 
service  to  agriculture.  As  an  artist,  his  pic- 
tures hang  in  numerous  noted  galleries,  and 
he  has  been  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  London.  Many  colleges  and 
institutes  have  paid  Mm  homage,  but  through 
it  all  he  walked  humbly,  seeking  no  money 
gains,  desiring  only  to  be  of  service.  A  great 
American!    A  grand  life! 


Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  19,  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago  I  directed  a  letter  to  Hon. 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  accordi^ig  proper 
recognition  of  the  magnificent  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
food  production  in  this  country. 

I  had  in  mind  at  the  time  that  the 
Army  and  Navy,  in  cooperation  with  the 
War  Production  Board,  were  awarding 
official  E  flags  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing laerformance  by  labor  and  man- 
agement in  the  production  of  war  mate- 
rials. I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  foodstuffs  was  as 
vital  to  the  war  effort  as  the  production 
of  munitions.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  morale  in  the  agricultural  field 
could  be  stimulated  by  official  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  productive  efforts. 
Some  publicity  was  accorded  this 
thought  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
The  idea  was  immediately  accepted  as 
sound  by  many  citizens.  Up  to  date  no 
provision  that  I  am  aware  of  has  been 
made  for  official  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing agricultural  effort. 

I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  America  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  an  out.«tanding 
contribution  to  the  food-production  pro- 
gram of  the  Nation,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculttire  and 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  will  im- 
mediately work  out  a  program  that  will 
give  official  recognition  to  this  effort. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under  date 
of  January  3,  1943,  Mr.  R.  W.  Havemann, 
president  of  the  South  Side  Business- 
men's Club,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  outlined 


the  work  of  his  splendid  organization  in 
connection  with  volunteer  aid  given  to 
agriculture  in  the  harvesting  of  crops 
last  fall.  This  effort  was  so  outstandinp 
that  the  local  press  called  attention  to  it 
on  November  6.  1942. 

I  am  including  Mr.  Havemann's  letter, 
together  with  the  news  item  from  the 
Oshkosh  Northwestern  of  November  6. 
1942,  which  together  describe  this  out- 
standing accomplishment.  Nearly  600 
acres  of  sugar  beets,  for  example,  were 
harvested  as  a  result  of  volunteer  efforts, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  wasted. 
Over  10,000  marv-hours  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice were  performed  by  students  of  high 
schools  in  my  district  in  assisting  farm- 
ers in  the  harvesting  of  their  crops.  This 
number  should  grow  throughout  the 
country,  and  under  prop>er  stimulus  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  it  will  go  a 
I  long  way  toward  solving  the  critical 
manpower  problem  that  faces  the  farm- 
ers of  America. 

Mr.  Havemann's  letter  and  the  news 
item  referred  to  follow: 

South  Side  Businessmen's  Club. 

Oshkosh,  Wis  ,  Jaijuary  3,  1943, 
The  Honorable  Frank  B.  Kexte. 
The  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Keefe:  It  is  with  much  in- 
terest that  I  have  followed  your  items  In  the 
local  news  columns  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Northwestern. 

Tlie  Item  In  particular  that  I  have  refer- 
ence to  Is  the  proposed  awarding  of  an  official 
E  to  agriculture  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance. You  are  familiar  with  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor  this  past  fall  and  likewise  with 
the  extremely  rainy  weather  we  had  in  har- 
vesting our  sweetcom  crop  for  the  canning 
factories,  to  be  followed  up  with  similar  un- 
favorable weather  in  harvesting  our  sugar- 
beet  crop. 

Mr.  Robert  C  HelTernan.  Winnebago  County 
agricultural  agent,  and  Mr.  Murt  Malone. 
manager  of  the  Oshkosh  office  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  exhausted  every 
effort  at  their  command  to  try  and  relieve 
the  labor  situation,  with  the  final  result  that 
in  desperation  they  asked  to  appear  before 
the  South  Side  Businessmen's  Club  of  Osh- 
kosh. Wis.,  to  tell  of  the  plight  the  farmers 
In  this  area  were  In.  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  businessmen.  Facts  and  figures  were 
presented  to  reveal  the  grave  conditions  ex- 
isting as  to  farm  and  agricultural  lalxir  In 
our  district. 

The  South  Side  Businessmen's  Club,  cf 
which  I  am  president,  has  150  active  mem- 
bers. As  a  result  of  the  pleas  of  Mr.  HelTer- 
nan and  Mr.  Malone,  a  committee  of  this 
club  called  on  the  school  fcooids  of  Oshkosh. 
OmrO.  Wlnneconne,  and  Ripon.  requesting 
permission  to  have  youths  volunteer  for  this 
harvest  work,  and  to  excuse  from  regular 
classes  students  with  a  C  or  better  average, 
so  that  these  patriotic  young  men  who  were 
willing  to  step  into  the  breach  and  assist  in 
harvesting  these  crops  would  not  be  penal- 
ized. 

This  permission  was  granted,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  farm  placement  section  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  and  ex- 
perienced supervisors  were  furnished  with 
each  group  of  boys,  in  some  cases  Smith - 
Hughes  agricultural  instiuctors  accompanied 
the  crews  of  boys  to  the  fields.  Members  cf 
this  club,  with  their  personal  cars  and  bue.- 
ness  trucks,  furnished  transportation  each 
morning  and  evening  to  the  farmers"  fields. 
They  called  at  the  schools  each  morning  at 
8:30  a.  m.  to  take   the   student  woikers   to 
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the  fields,  and  picSrd  'hem  up  at  5  p  in  to 
return  them  to  thf  schools  where  the  etn- 
dciits  entered  their  clas.'^rocirs  to  report 
after  their  day'fs  work  was  ccmplf  u  d. 

I.  R  W  Havemann.  president  of  the  South 
Sicic  Eusmesi.mc:;  s  Club,  ol  Oshkosh.  Wit.  , 
Sincerely  believe  thai  ihit  was  an  ouuutndmc 
acccmpUf-hmeut  on  the-  part  of  the  fac-veiai 
■chcol  beards,  the  ttudentf.  who  volunteered. 
and  all  who  aided  this  work 

Bven  wi'h  our  exceptionally  early  freeze-up 
thi-s  fall  not  li  suiRlc  salnble  suy  ir  beet  w:\.-i 
frozeu  in  the  prouid  or  failed  to  reach  u» 
destlnauon  at  the  eugar  refuiery 

perhaps  U  will  be  of  murf.st  to  you  to 
huve  .-ouie  uf  liie  fu;ui«;i>  that  v.ere  p;ci>cnl*d 
to  me  by  U.e  auil.or.iics  of  the  schools  and 
the    ag.iculturul    teachers: 

Number  of  man-hours  on  harvesting  craps 
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Do 

fvecteorn 
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)26 
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1.175 

1,  :>wi 
2.*ro 
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Oahkosb  UiRh  ."^^i  hool. 

1).,. 

Do 
Oram  Hinh  Schwl. 
W  i  a  nicu  u  iJ  f   11  ig  li 

"ch.H.i 
lUpon  liieb  school. 

Mr.  KOTZ.  this  country  is  at  war.  and 
we  on  the  home  front  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form which  must  be  performed  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  reiiariUess  ol  where  thai  duty 
calls  us. 

Next  spring,  when  the  new  crop  goes  Into 
th?  Rround  and  throughout  the  growing  oiid 
harvesting  seasoi:  farm  lab'.r  will  again  be 
the  Nation's  agricultural  prcbltm. 

We,  as  businessmen.  wiU  have  tc  Icck  cur 
doors' and  assist  and  aid  our  country  cousins 
in  producing  foodstuffs  wl>€nevcr  wc  are 
c.illed  upoji.  W.'.  as  a  buslneismcn's  club. 
Will  again  h;UL-  tu  appcur  before  these  re- 
spective school  boards  and  rccjur.st  their  ius- 
sifitaiice  and  aid  from  their  student  body 
the  same  as  we  did  this  Inst  year. 

To  pave  the  way  for  a  duplication  of  this 
noble  and  patriotic  ccuperation  which  we  re- 
ce.veil,  I  urn  askii.g  yuu.  Mr  Keefi:.  to  con- 
sider Uie  Unc  v.ork  theso  respective  schools 
and  their  student  bivlii  s  have  accomnllshrd. 
singlj  and  sepaiately  aurl  to  u^c  your  ef- 
foru  to  secure  azi  E  awaid  for  agriculture 
lur   Uie  services  rendered. 

This  rcquei,t  has  the  endorsement  of  Jerry 
timui.  Winnebago  County  chairman,  county 
board;  Cleorge  F  Oaiis.  mayor,  city  of  Osh- 
kish.  Wis;  C.  C.  BiSbop.  superintendent  of 
schools  Oshkosli  W.a  .  S  D  Fell,  principal, 
O  -hko.^n  Huh  School.  J  F.  WiUinson.  agn- 
cuUiire  iu.-.uuctjr.  Oslikot.h  Hi;;h  Schorl: 
H.  B  Putc:!.  principal.  Omio  High  School. 
R  B  Lccie.  agriculture  insirucior.  Oniro 
H.gh  School,  G.  R  Leistikow,  principal,  Win- 
nccouHf  H.gh  School;  Willis  DiVall.  agricul- 
ture instructor.  Whmecoune  High  Sc1t*jc1. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  ob:aining  more 
endorsements,  but  the  fitcts  and  figures  here- 
with prefienud  lire  suilJci;  nt  lo  give  you  a 
PiCtunj  of  the  acconiplishmeiiU  of  the^e  te- 
^pecllve  scbiHjls  and   the'r   f^tudent   bodies. 

Oshkcsh  High  School.  Winnebago  County. 

Oniro  I'A'ih  ich  h;!.  Wiiineb:.gLi  County. 

Wuuieconne  Higii  School,  Winnebago 
C(  uuty. 

Ripon  High  School.  Pond  du  Lac  County 

These  schools,  to  our  way  ol  thinking,  are 
entitled  to  an  official  "E"  award.  We  request 
tliat  you  give  this  n. a  tier  your  attenlioii  and 
use  your  utmost  efforts  to  secure  these 
a\^arUs.  If  more  irilormalion  on  this  subject 
i.s  needed,  may  we,  as  *  club,  be  ol  service 
to  \cu 

i'ours  lor  a  healthy,  prosperous  New  Year. 
I  remain, 

R    \V    Havemann. 
Prrstdt'Tit.  Sown  Side  Businessmcri's 
Club,  Oahkoih,  Wa. 


[From  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern  of 

November  6,  1942] 

Boys  or  High  Schooi3  "S.ivk'  Sugar  Bixt 

(;uO»» — VuLUNItEBS     SECURLO     AT     OsHliOSH. 

Omko,  and  Winnbconnb  ILtu  Hakvest  500 

Acres  in  Countt 

Wisconsin  8  sugar  bowl  may  scrape  on  bot- 
tom In  194.3.  but  It  wont  be  empty  and  credit 
for  this  feat  must  be  given  160  hi^u-school 
b«jys  from  Oshkosh.  Omro.  aid  Winneconne 

Ton.s  of  .-^ugar  beets  frcrn  ne.rly  500  acres 
are  bfin<»  topped  and  harvested  and  sent  en 
tl'.eir  way  to  sugar  roflner;cs  frcrn  Winnebago 
County  farm."?,  thank  to  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  these  vo.ithful  volunteers  and  the  coop'na- 
tlon  of  school  auihorltlts  In  O<^hko.sh.  Omro, 
and  Winneconne 

On  Octrber  1  svt^ar- re  finery  men  and  Wln- 
rteb'ipo  County  farmfrs  fr.red  the  po.^slbilUy 
that  nearly  500  acres  of  suj;:ir  be«  t.s  mi^-ht  go 
to  waste  with  heavy  loss.  In  spite  of  the  sugar 
shortage    due  to  acu"'  labor  shortflge 

These  f.Trmers  nnd  supsr  rompsny  repr?- 
sentatlvi-s  broupht  th-Mr  problem  to  thf  W;n- 
nebr.go  County  farm  labor  commtttre  hcnded 
by  R.  C.  Hcrrcrnan.  county  sL'pnt,  nrd  Otto 
Miller.  Agr. cultural  Adjust n.t'nt  Administra- 
tion chairman,  who  conferred  with  Murt 
Malone.  mana(:er  rf  the  Oslikosh  office  of  the 
United  Statfs  Employment  Ssrvlce. 

Reason  for  the  s.m.t.i^e  of  labor  In  the 
ttet  fields,  they  cxp!aln-cJ  wa.i  thf>  departure 
n;  many  Mexican  tx-et  workers,  brought  to 
V.'tsccnsin  from  T.xas  last  spring.  When 
the  heavy  frost  hit  this  district  these  ex- 
perlenct'd  workers  had  made  a  beelii.e  for 
■  deep  In  the  heart  cf  Te.x.is  " 

SCHOOLS    AID  SITUATION 

The  Of'hkosh  employmont  ofRce  flies  of 
avail  lb. e  m>'a  and  w>  nifO  for  larm  Work  were 
pr;tctically  empty  But  ihrou'?h  the  farm 
placement  section  of  tlie  employment  serv- 
ice, contact  was  made  with  tl.c  Os'.ikosh. 
Omro,  and  Winneconne  school  offclals  The 
plight  of  the  local  farmers  hnd  previously 
be?n  brought  to  the  att'^ntlon  of  C  C  Bishop, 
stiperli.tenrtent  oi  Of^lKosh  schools,  and  sev- 
eral schco!  board  member-^  by  the  South  Side 
Bu  intss  Men's  Associalion.  beaUeU  by  K  W 
Havemann. 

Principals  of  the  three  schools.  S.  U  Fell. 
Olikovh.  H  B  Patcii,  Omro.  and  O  R  Lels- 
tikow  Winneconne;  and  tbe  Smlth-IIughes 
agr.cul'ural  tnstnirtors.  J  K  WUkinon.  O-sh- 
Krsh:  P  B.  Locke.  Omro.  and  Willis  DlVall, 
Wlniu>c<tnne.  asked  for  volunieers  to  mt>et 
this  situation  from  their  respective  student 
bf<lies  As  a  le.suli  in  the  past  lew  weeks 
all  bugar-boet  fields  lu  Wmnebago  County 
bave    been   harvested. 

Oshkosh  hlgh-?ch{joI  students  who  volun- 
teered for  this  work  arc:  Robvrt  Farrow. 
Earl  Lannlng.  Walter  Dueolenskl,  Robert 
Perkins,  Edward  Ho<  ft,  Arthur  Hazcn,  James 
Rhyiier,  Richard  Hetzel,  Leonard  Lange. 
John  Kimball.  Thomas  Kasten.  Leland  Brad- 
Icy.  Charles  Hamilton.  George  Jury,  Ralph 
Doemel.  Harold  Stevenson,  Richard  Stang. 
Jack  Hanson.  J.  ck  Williams.  Henry  Wink- 
ler. Roix>rt  Grose.  Roger  Stromberg.  John 
Schneider.  Don  Schneider.  Ralph  Meltz.  Rob- 
ert Crnfoot.  Earl  MacEtonald,  Phillip  Grundy. 
CJecree  Dobbcrke.  Clayton  Kuehn.  Jamts 
Marhelne.  Peter  Zlmmer,  George  Reync'd^. 
Albert  Frederick.  Ray  Simons.  Melvm  Poeschl, 
Robert  Kossel,  George  Loewen,  John  Zwickey. 
Byron  Wees.  William  Jones.  Robert  Bahr, 
Carl  Pfeiflfer,  Vernon  Simons.  Ray  Luther. 
David  Fraker.  William  Koepke.  Carroll 
Kramer,  Kenneth  Braeger,  James  Overton, 
and    Edward    Rasmussen 

MORE  FROM   OSHKOSH 

Others  from  Oshkosh  are:  Norbert  Rich, 
Eugene  Bloechl,  Herbert  Berger,  Bruce  Sie- 
wert.  Lawrence  Felker.  Donald  Setberllch, 
Alvln  Schwanke,  Edwin  Rolph.  Robert  Tom- 
Ut«,  Russell  Nlemeyer.  Arthur  Baler,  John  B. 
King,  Edwin  Daubert.  Elmer  Prank.  Walter 
Doemel.  Robert  Clscel.  Ray  Klb^,  Ru.ssell 
Biikholz,     Ncrmau     Kerrle,     Bruce     McCray. 


Robert  Ledvlna  Robert  Koepk".  V^'-rpon 
Oehrke.  Vernon  Mora«rh.  Prank  in  Rnelke. 
Charles  Hopper,  nrd  Rnlph  G^rth 

Omro  Hfh  Schf)'^l  s'ude  I's  who  vnlun- 
teercd  f  r  this  work  are:  Or\llli»  Carpenter, 
Charles  Ret7lafT,  Lowell  Le-.  C;(?rrion  li.-sdley. 
Nathan  Gorr.  Gordon  Whltemarsh.  I.yle  Lee, 
L.-«itcr  Knllas.  Pr>ul  CTStello.  John  Costello. 
G  »rd  ip  Splegelberg.  Gene  Gldt'irgs.  Prbert 
Challoner.  Phillip  Mrnahrin.  ArtMir  B<-hm. 
M^rvm  Dehn.  J'^srph  Sninsbury,  Robert 
Fisher,  .nnd  Harlnnd  Tr:»t 

Stud' nts  from  Wlnnecorne  H:gh  School 
arc:  Myrle  Zimmermnn.  J' hn  B-r-  h.  Arthur 
Nlck(  1.  Georpe  Denrdirt  M^rworri  Amundson. 
H(>*aro  lleiistlul,  Robeii  Carow,  Thomas 
Hrcn,  Dor.ald  Jchn.«!on,  Arden  Luidtke.  Doii- 
ald  Duestcrbeck,  Gordon  Fahley.  Ljle  Berndt, 
Kob«-rt  Kittleson.  Earl  Nelson.  CHfTord  Much, 
V.ilUam  Dtke.  Nnthai  Straun.'^ec.  B.uce 
Ami.nd.'on.  Ted  Allen,  Robert  Neumann,  Ed- 
ward Qulgley,  I^'ster  Ra  mtii^'en.  Djnald 
Remmel.  R;iynu)nd  Posselt,  Warren  Romberg, 
Noim.in  Klanigan.  Hciuy  Claseii.  Robert 
Schuclcr.  and  Verne  Chrlstianson 

W.nnebago  County  farmeis  who  had  sugar- 
beet  fields  harvested  by  the  high-school 
boys,  claim  the  youths  d!d  as  well  or  better 
than  the  exrert  and  experienced  trews  used 
in  past  years. 
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Repretentatire  Clare  Hoffman 


It  Is  Food  Storage  and  Not  Food 
Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.'? 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  OXONNCR 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVF^ 

Tucsdai'.  January  19.  1943 

Mr.  OCONNOR.  Mr.  Kpeakrr,  I  pm 
in.s'Tlmg  in  thf  Congressional  Record 
today,  by  unamniOiis  con.'^ent.  an  pd:- 
toiial  from  the  BiR  Timber  Pion»>cr.  a 
newspap- r  putjii.^l.ed  at  BiS  Timber. 
Monl.  The  editor  of  this  pape;-  is  an  old 
Iriond  of  miH':^  und  porhap.s  one  ol  the 
ablrsi  new.spaponnen  in  the  We.st.  The 
editorial  Ls  entiUfd  "It  Is  Pood  Storage 
and  Not  Food  S^in:  tare,"  I  belirve  this 
ne\v."^paperman  ha.s  somethias  in  this 
editorial  worthv  of  study  by  not  only  tlic 
Conrre.si  but  by  radu)  announcei  j.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  tc  reid  the  editorial: 

rr  IS  moD  STOtAcr  ^fo  not  food  snoPTAcr 

According  to  rr»ull  merchnnrs  not  only  In 
Big  Tl.Tiljer  bu^  elsewhere  shortage  cf  foc-<l. 
empty  shelves  or  puits  of  sheUe*-  m  the.r 
stores.  Is  not  due  wholly  to  Fhc'..t;e  of  fowl 
but  in  many  cases  to  storage  ol  focJ. 

They  claim,  and  their  claim  is  Ju-st.  that 
food  scares  put  out  by  rado  anucu».ctrs.  not 
by  the  Goveinment.  result  in  many  cases  i-i 
a  rUi>h  to  stores  by  the  uiiCa^v  to  buy  ami 
store  various  focd.s  they  may  not  need  for 
months    If   then. 

A  report  comes  from  the  cut^;de  that  a 
country  merchant  had  a  $400  buying  run  o:i 
his  stoc'"  after  ci<wlng  time:  a  run  resu'.tmi; 
from  an  exaggerated  food  shertage  aniiouncc- 
meut  in  an  evening  radio  program. 

Additional  reports  are  fhat  in  many  cases 
gas  tanks  are  filled  to  capaflty  by  c^r  cvner*; 
that  R«s  Alls  demijohns,  5-galIcn  cars,  even 
quart  and  pint  bottles. 

If  Qovemment  authorltJe??  would  place  a 
black-out  on  these  radio  8'\\rcs.  notify  the 
public  to  accept  only  as  true  Government 
■tatements  regarding  present  or  future  fucKl 
Bborta^.  publUhed  by  the  Aosociaied  or 
United  Press,  by  Government  consev.t.  much 
of  the  food-shortage  bugabuo  would  be  tlin..- 
naied. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19, 1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.«;5;ion  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
( lude  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

REPRESENT.MIVE  CLARE  HOfTMAN 

For  a  number  of  years  Representative 
HorTM.\N.  of  Michigan.  ^  as.  to  all  appear- 
ances, a  lonely  figure  In  Congress.  He  was 
outspoken  In  his  opposition  to  the  dicta- 
torial trend  of  the  administration,  to  Its 
friendship  lor  Communisls  and  communism. 
to  its  waste  and  extravagance,  to  its  bias 
against  business,  and  to  Us  recklt-ssness  in 
domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Othf  rs  in  both 
parties  may  have  shared  his  convict:')ns.  but 
lew  of  his  colleagues  had  the  hardihood  to 
speak  cut  and  no  man  In  either  House  or 
cither  party  was  as  uncompromising  In  his 
opix)i-ition  as  was  Mr.  Hoffman  It  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  no  Member  cf 
Coiigrfs  was  more  thoroughly  vilified  by  the 
bleeding  hearts  and  the  fellow  travelers. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  New  Deal  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  been  saying  the  sair.e 
things  lie  said  before,  but  now  his  words 
carry  a  new  authority.  More  and  more  Con- 
gres.smen  are  coming  out  of  the  cyclone  cellar 
to  Join  him  and  the  little  band  of  out.spoken 
men  of  which  he  was  a  leading  spirit. 

Mr.  Hoffman  s  reputation  In  the  House 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  and  no  doubt  will 
continue  to  g'ow  He  has  consitiently  .'■pokcn 
for  th.e  people  of  this  country  and,  as  his 
record  of  reelcctions  shows,  the  pecple  of  his 
district  have  consistently  supported  him. 
He  has  kept  f.Tith  with  them  and  they  with 
him.  He  and  the  growing  band  of  Congress- 
men who  share  his  opinions  may  feel  confi- 
dent that  their  doctrine  Is  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country. 


Tolan  Plan  Hailed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  TH?:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  20.  1943 

Mr,  PRIEST.  Mr,  Speaker,  more  than 
a  year  aeo  I  introduced  in  the  Hou.se  the 
first  Civilian  manpower  bill.  Since  that 
time  this  problem  has  grown  in  com- 
plexity and  importance,  even  as  the  va- 
rious suggestions  for  solving  it  have 
multiplied. 

The  current  report  of  the  Tolan  com- 
mittee, in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  seri- 
ous, comprehensive,  and  practical  study 
yet  made  of  the  whole  question  of  man- 
power m.obihzation  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  production. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  include  the  following 
article,  written  by  Felix  Morley.  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  analyzing  some 


of  the  pertinent  recommendations  and 
foldings  of  the  Tolan  committee: 

Tolan  Plan  Hailed  as  Cle-an  View  of  Needs 
IN   Wartime   Organization 

(By  Felix   Morley i 

In  the  current  report  of  the  Tolan  com- 
mittee, which  may  well  come  to  stand  out  in 
retrospect  as  a  document  of  historical  Im- 
portance, occurs  the  following  tart  phrase: 

"War  production  Ls  treated  as  a  salesman's 
proposition,  rather  than  r..=  a  mobilization  of 
our  entire  national  plant  for  total  war." 

Many  Americans  have  for  months  been  un- 
easily aware  of  the  cogency  of  this  criticism. 
It  Is  brought  home  by  radio  broadcasts  la 
Which  war  news  is  made  a  setting  for  dulcet 
elaboration  on  the  virtues  cf  rival  brands  of 
cigars,  ice  cream,  and  chewing  gum.  It  is 
emphasized  by  newspapers  in  which  ndver- 
tii.ements  for  liquor,  furs,  and  cosmetics  sar- 
donically compete  with  editorials  urging  Pen- 
tecostal sacrihce.  Tlie  procedures  of  sales- 
manship are  tacitly  endoised  by  the  armed 
services  in  recruiting  drives  which  compete 
for  a  dwindling  manpower  much  as  the  popu- 
lar brands  of  cigarettes  Me  for  the  consumer's 
dollar. 

C(<upled  with  the  confu.'^ion  and  wastage 
cau.sed  by  these  competitive  procedures  is  a 
consistent  minimization  of  the  strength  of 
our  enemies  which  could  scarcely  be  more 
helpful  to  thrm  if  it  had  been  planned  by 
Mr.  Gocbbels  himself.  The  belief  seems  to  be 
that  exaggeration  will  somehow  increase  the 
difBculties  of  the  Axis  while  understatemeiit 
will  simultaneously  solve  those  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  net  result  is  a  general  Polly- 
anna  attitude  which  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  as  yet  indecisive  character  of 
the  American  war  effort. 

Through  this  dangerous  optimi.'^ni  the  re- 
port cf  the  Tolan  committee  cuts  with  the 
cold  precision  of  a  surgeon  s  knife.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  this  able  group  of  Con- 
gressmen, first  organized  to  investigate  na- 
tional defense  migration,  has  produced  a 
thoroughly  dispassionate  and  therefore  con- 
structive piece  of  criticism.  And  the  present 
Incisive  comments  give  further  illustration 
of  the  great  value  of  congressional  commit- 
tees as  independent  governmental  agencies, 
competent  to  fulfill  that  vital  function  of 
Strictly  factual  analysis  which  the  newspa- 
pers have  now  to  a  laige  extent  abandoned. 

II 

The  report  of  the  Tolan  committee  assails 
"the  absence  of  a  program  of  production  and 
an  organization  to  coordinate  it."  It  asserts 
that  the  war  effort  in  its  present  form  is  only 
"a  scries  of  Individual,  competing  production 
projects."  Unfortunately,  the  official  statis- 
tics of  national  production  serve  to  add  sub- 
stance and  meaning  to  these  charges. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Index  of  industrial 
production  has  risen  stiadily  from  161  in 
September  1941  to  an  estimated  185  last 
month,  on  ?  scale  where  the  average  physical 
volume  of  output  from  1935  to  1923,  inclusive, 
Is  called  100,  A  sharper  increase  than  this 
could  scarcely  be  expected,  thoU'.:h  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  rate  of  gain  during  the 
past  12  months  is  only  about  two-ihirds  that 
of  the  pre-war  j'car  preceding. 

This  climb  In  industrial  production,  how- 
ever, must  be  balanced  against  the  sharp  de- 
clines In  other  fields,  such  as  residential 
building,  which  emphasize  statistically  the 
grim  fact  that  war  production  can  only  con- 
tinue to  expand  as  normal  operations  are 
curtailed. 

Tlie  Indication  is  that  the  United  St.ites, 
as  the  first  year  of  war  draws  on  to  Its  close, 
is  already  at  or  near  its  maximum  total  pro- 
ductive effort.  Increase  of  war  production 
can  henceforth  be  made  certain  only  by 
parallel  curtailment  in  other  lines.  Or.  as 
the  current  issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin puts  It: 


"With  a  large  and  Increasing  proportion 
of  economic  activity  being  de\oiecl  lo  war 
purposes.  It  is  evident  that  siwner  or  later 
the  supjily  of  goods  in  many  civilian  niarkcta 
will  dechne." 

in 

This  picture  explains  why  the  Tolan  com- 
n.lttee.  at  the  <  penlng  of  its  report,  states 
flatly  that:  "This  war  can  be  lost  in  Wash- 
ington." 

'f  national  production,  taken  a.s  a  whole, 
is  already  not  far  from  its  maximum,  there 
Is  unquestionably  urgent  need  for  a  cold 
apprmsal  of  the  whole  hastily  bu;lt  war  or- 
ganization, f.s  well  as  of  the  (haraiter  of  its 
direction.  That  organization  and  direction 
alike  need  G\erhauling  is  the  ccntenUon  of 
this  nonpartisan  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  all  who  have  continu- 
ous Contact  with  the  confusion  in  our  con- 
cested  National  Capital  will  find  it  difficult 
to  dispute  the  charge. 

The  committee  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  authoritarian  "Office  cf  War 
Mobilization,"  to  which  all  rf  the  present  in- 
dejiendent  and  often  bitterly  competing 
em.ei-gency  agencies  should  be  subordinated. 
The  task  of  this  suggested  supreme  agency 
Would  be  to  establish  "a  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  of  war  production,  manpower 
mobilization  ai.d  economic  stabilization, 
bused  (^n  maximum  \ise  of  resources  fur  meet- 
ing military  and  essential  civilian  needs  " 

Until  this  step  is  taken,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Tolan  committee,  the  creation  of  new 
offices  and  the  proposed  conscription  of  labor 
can  only  lead  to  further  confusion  and  mis- 
direction of  efTort.  Tlie  movement  to  draft 
and  forcibly  allocate  manpower,  says  the  re- 
port, "is  a  symptom  of  prevailing  administra- 
tive shortcomings.  If  these  shortcomings  are 
not  quickly  faced  and  corrected,  our  war 
effort  IS  in  Jeopardy." 

IV 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  certr.in  Fascist 
implications  will  be  hastily  read  into  the 
Tolan  committee  report,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  it  proposes  a  well-organizfd  and  com- 
pletely nonpolitica!  control  of  the  war  effort, 
directed  for  that  end  alone  by  practical  ad- 
ministrators. Policy  decisions,  moreover, 
would  under  the  suggested  plan  be  largely 
removed  from  political  hands  and  entrusted 
to  centralized  functional  committees,  com- 
posed not  merely  of  representatives  of  the 
armed  services,  but  also  of  Industry,  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  other  specialized  national 
interests. 

From  any  long-range  Mewpoint.  however, 
there  seems  far  less  risk  of  dictatoiship  in 
the  program  of  the  House  committee  than  In 
the  present  rapid  drift  toward  universal 
conscription  without  any  evidence  of  clearly 
focused  or  carefully  safeguarded  executive 
direction.  A  real  danger  of  nazificatlon  may 
lie  behind  the  confusion  which  has  "brought 
us  to  the  verge  of  a  manpower  crisis"  before 
the  Nation  has  been  a  year  at  war. 

Furthermore,  in  pleasant  conformity  with 
American  tradition,  the  Tolan  committee  ad- 
vocates drastic  decentralization  of  the  top- 
heavy  Washington  bureaucracy.  "Authority 
for  making  decisions  should  so  far  as  passible 
be  conferred  upon  the  regional  and  area 
or  dL^trict  offices.  Broad  policies,  however, 
should  be  established  at  the  top  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  hltherio. ' 

What  this  committee  asks,  fundamf  ntaliy. 
Is  alterations  which  would  promise  less  sales- 
manship, less  ballyhoo,  le.'s  personal  ambition, 
and  less  frenzied  pulling  at  crass-purposes  In 
the  wartime  organization.  Here  is  a  clear 
visualization  of  the  national  emergency  a.s 
one  which  must  be  met  by  eliminating  the 
tinsel  and  concentrating  on  the  essence  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  At  present,  an  op- 
posite tendency  Is  apparent. 

Already  farms  are  going  fallow;  Institu- 
tions of  leaminc:  are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction;   many   a   small    business    Is   racing 
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ruin       Ypt    In    othf-r    fields    Mlf- Indulgence 
flouriMhfs  an  never  before. 

Lft  liii  decide.  »ay»  the  Tolan  committee, 
nhat  really  U  the  American  way  of  liJc,  in 
behalf  of  which  wo  h  ivc  none  to  war.  Having 
decided  »liiit  we  wi-^h  tu  preserve  let  ufl  act 
calmly,  wuhout.  confiihlon  und  panic.  In  ellm- 
liiare  uH  fader'  now  ter.dliiK  lo  make  the  war 
eflorl  "a  »iilesman  »  proposition." 


There  It  No  Substitute  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKI  AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne!^day.  January  20,  1943 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  home- 
spun phllo.'iophy  und  timely  advice  of 
the  country  editor  always  contains  food 
for  thought. 

The  Boi.se  City  News,  in  my  conpres- 
5ional  di.'^trict.  recently  carried  an  arti- 
cle written  by  its  a.ssociate  editor.  Fred 
KreiRer.  styled.  There  Is  No  Substitute 
for  Freedom.  To  my  way  of  thinking?, 
this  article  presents  a  fine  common- 
sense  philo.'^ophy  and  intelligent  under- 
standlHR  of  pood,  sound  Americanism. 
I  recommend  its  reading.    It  follows: 

THERE  S    NO    SUBSTITUTE    FOK    rHXEDOM 

(By  Fred  Krelger) 

The  further  we  po  Into  the  war,  the  more 
the  various  reRiilations  and  restrictions  hive 
B  sobering  effect  upon  our  Nation,  which 
seemed  to  be  •Jiell  bent  for  pleiisure  and 
frivolity"  before  the  cowardly  attack  on  Pearl 
Harboi. 

We  are  now  giving  more  attention  to  the 
stern  realities  of  life,  and  less  to  apjiearances 
and  make-believe — realizing  that  our  ulti- 
mate victory  will  depend  upon  farmers 
stumbling  up  and  down  ploughed  furrows, 
grimy-faced  workers  producing  in  factories; 
sincere  clerks  working  long  hours  In  stores; 
patrloac  wives  and  mothers  giving  much  time 
to  til"  welfare  of  workers  in  the  home,  and 
httle  attention  to  'hrlr  faruil  make-up. 

Russia  has  given  a  great  lesson  to  the  world 
of  what  a  nation  can  do  where  It  Is  compul- 
sory for  everyone  to  wcrk;  where  they  do  not 
tolerate  the  blabberlncs  of  Idiotic  radio  pro- 
grama  for  plea.'^ure.  and  where  there  are  no 
top-nctch  motion-picture  stars  to  pull  down 
ridiculously  high  salaries:  where  little  atten- 
tion Is  given  baseball,  football,  tennis,  and 
golf  celebrities,  and  where  night  roadhou.sca 
consist  principally  of  patriotic  sentries  on 
the  lockout  for  German  planes. 

As  'reo  American  citizens  we  must  meet  the 
test  of  war  We  hive  the  ability  and  re- 
Bources  to  get  things  done.  Our  men  have 
shown  in  stark  heroism  that  our  Nation  is 
not  soft  on  the  military  front.  We  can  still 
fight  with  the  tricks  of  our  forefathers 
learner  from  the  Indlaiis.  as  we  can  fight 
with  machines.  Guadalcanal  and  North 
Africa  have  proven  that.  In  brief,  we  can 
win  the  wur 

But  thi  re  Is  more  than  the  military  front. 
Tliere  i!>  the  home  front.  And  here,  except 
lor  the  production  miracle  of  industry,  there 
Is  evidence  of  softness,  of  confu-sion  of  ideals 
Group  bickering  h;.s  put  the  attainment  of 
personal  comfort  and  security  ahead  of  the 
national  welfare  In  many  quarters  the  de- 
sire to  eliminate  hum.an  want  at  one  swoop 
has  become  an  obsession.  A  Government 
agency  has  even  prepared  a  new  Bill  of  Rights, 
the   basic   tenets   of   whuh   is   economic   se- 


curity The  new  bill  ifl  proposed  »»  a  supple- 
ment to  the  old  bill  dcflmng  our  liberties  at 
the  time  the  United  States  Constitution  was 
adopted.  It  puts  f^curity  on  a  par  with  free- 
dom, on  the  theory  th«t  the  American  per  p!e 
will  abandon  freedom  If  they  are  not  luar- 
aiiti»ed  three  rriuare  meals  a  day  It  Implies 
that  the  American  people,  bitter  from  the 
great  depression  of  the  30b  and  fearful  cf 
p08t-war  uncertainty,  do  net  propose  to  go 
hungry:  that  If  they  cannot  have  their  free- 
dom with  full  stomachs,  they  will  go  with- 
out freedom. 

If  such  Is  really  true,  we  have  drifted  from 
the  Ideal  the  Pilgrims  carried  ashore  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock  Even  as  our  men  on  the  battle- 
fields are  now  dying,  the  Pilgrims  died  and 
suffered  hardship  for  Just  one  rea.sun — to  pre- 
serve a  spot  on  the  globe  where  the  indi- 
vidual could  be  free.  And  they  got  that  free- 
dom. They  got  It  becaase  they  were  touKh. 
Tlielr  Ideals  came  first,  their  sU:»machs  sec- 
ond Our  men  are  winnlni?  battles  now  be- 
cause they  are  tough.  They  are  thinking  of 
freedom. 

A  year  ago  there  was  a  grave  question  In 
the  mlnd.s  or  millions  whether  we  could  arm 
fast  enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  aggression. 
There  was  an  equally  grave  question  of 
whether  we  c-ould  do  »o  without  destroying 
free  enterprise  and  representative  govern- 
ment. Tliere  were  tliose  who  believed  It  would 
take  total  dictatorship  to  beat  the  dictators. 
The  challensie  fell  on  Industry.  Our  national 
resources  and  factories  had  to  be  mobilized 
for  war  on  a  scale  that  wrouKht  shattering 
changes  In  technique  and  precedent.  Indus- 
try knew  that  the  cracker-box  agitators  were 
waiting  tf)  pounce  upon  the  country  with 
revolutionary  changes  at  the  sllghtr.st  sign 
of  failure. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  thlnkinc  Government 
officials  that  revolutionary  changes  In  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  were  not  forced  bifore 
free  enterprise  had  a  chance  to  show  what  It 
could  do  to  prove  that  our  democracy  was 
not  a  failure.  Our  factories  did  a  magnifi- 
cent Job.  In  a  matter  of  months  they  un- 
derwent retooling  and  conversion.  Today 
tanks,  planes,  gtms.  ships,  are  rolling  off  the 
assembly  lines  by  the  thousand.".  Our  war 
production  haa  caught  and  pa.ss«»d  the  dicta- 
tor enemies  who  spent  years  producing  for 
war  under  an  elaborate  economic  security 
program  which  by  Ita  very  completeness  had 
destroyed  individual  freedom — the  same 
years  that  our  Industries  continued  to  pro- 
duce for  Americas  unregirnentcd.  peaceful 
millions.  Back  of  the  manufacturers  stand 
American  farm  producers  and  distributors, 
together  with  the  metal  and  coal  mines,  the 
oil.  the  power,  and  transfxirtatlon  Industries. 
They  feed  our  workers  and  keep  materials 
moving  Into  thf  a.'«spmbly  lines 

The  end  of  the  war  may  be  distant,  yet  I 
believe  It  is  In  s'ght  And  again  free  enter- 
prise faces  a  challenge;  again  it  faces  a  back- 
ground of  threats.  Those  threats  are  again 
cloaked  with  the  Idea  that  a  full  st^imach 
is  an  inalienable  rlcht.  Far-sighted  leaders 
know  that  the  challenge  of  the  post -war 
world  will  be  the  toughest  of  all  It  will  be 
far  tougher  than  the  facts  Justify  because  of 
demagogic  attempts  to  soften  our  people  with 
Illusory  social  dreams  of  total  economic  se- 
curity 

But  Industry  is  making  Its  plans.  And 
these  plans  will  have  to  be  daring.  Industry 
must  go  on  the  offensive.  It  must  shew  that 
unprecedented  production  under  a  bystem  of 
free  enterprise  Is  the  only  sure  way  to  build 
a  lasting  peace  under  the  banner  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom.  It  must  lay  the  groundwork 
fof  this  production  now.  And  it  mvi.'^t  have 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  all  Ameri- 
cans on  the  home  front.  Tliere  is  no  room 
for  the  labor  racketeer  any  more  than  there 
is  rotim  for  exploiting  capitalists  or  the  faith- 
lei^s  politician. 

We  on  the  home  front  m.ust  do  a  let  of 
clear  thinking.    W«  must  be  hardened  by  a 


determination  that,  above  all  else,  we  muFt 
•ave  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  free. 
We  must  realize  now  that  in  the  peace  to 
ccme  that  Individual  frtedcm  U  more  Im- 
portant than  individual  comfort.  Bitter  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  without  free- 
dom there  can  be  neither  comfort  nor  aecur- 
ity.  We  must  reafnrm  our  belief  In  Consti- 
tutional government. 


To    Make    Rifht   the    Matter   of   Might 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsdav.  January  20.  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  year  Legion  me- 
morial .services  were  conducted  at  All 
Saints  Epi.scopal  Church,  San  Francisco, 
on  Sunday,  November  8. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Marine 
Corps;  the  State  guard;  the  city,  county, 
and  State  officials;  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives, and  Legionnaires  from  various 
posts  attended  the  divine  services. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Paul  Little,  rector  of 
the  parish,  preached  the  .sermon.  Just  a 
month  ago  Dr.  Little  received  a  cita- 
tion from  the  State  Legion  department 
for  25  consectitive  years  of  active  Legion 
service  as  chaplain  and  is  known  and 
loved  throughout  the  State. 

Dr.  Little's  sermon  follows: 

To  Make  Right   the   Mastek   or   Might 
Text:    II  Peter  8:  13,  "We     •     •     •     look 

for   new   heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 

dwelleth  righteotisness." 

religious    rOUNDATlOWS 

It  has  been  quite  well  said  that  outside  of 
the  Biblical  messages,  there  are  no  greater 
ethical  documents  than  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. Even  the  compact  tignrd  In  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower  on  November  II.  16 JO.  bet;an 
With  an  ascription  to  God:  "In  the  name  of 
God.  Amen."  Verily,  we  believe  that  this 
Republic  was  conceived  In  ar.d  born  of  re- 
ligion. There  were  56  signers  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  every  one  of  them 
was  a  churchman;  two-ihlrc'.s  of  whom  be- 
longed to  our  own  communion.  In  a  real 
sense  we  cannot  separate  religion  and  gov- 
ernment. In  the  year  1215  the  fturdy  an- 
cestors of  the  Pilcnin  Fathers  wrested  from 
an  unjust  king  the  Magna  CarU.  In  1620 
their  descendants  signed  a  compact  In  the 
Mayflower  which  e^^tablished  a  free  state. 
In  1776  the  •'embattkd  farmers  •  •  • 
fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world."  On 
January  1,  1863,  Abral.am  Lincoln  with  c  le 
stroke  of  the  pen  gave  em.anc:pnti(  n  to  the 
slaves.  On  April  6  1917.  Woodrow  Wilson  In 
the  line  of  noble  succe.sslcn  Issued  the  call 
to  "Makp  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
And  now  In  the  year  1941  two  of  the  really 
great  leaders  of  the  woild.  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  and  Prcitdent  Roosevelt 
Issued  the  Atlantic  Chaiter. 

It  was  but  yesterday  that  our  President 
thrilled  the  Nation  by  broadc;isting  that  our 
armed  forces  were  l:u-.dir;g  on  the  western 
and  northern  shores  of  Africa.  In  the  5olem- 
nlty  of  this  very  hour  our  soldiers,  fal'ors. 
and  marines,  ably  supported  by  our  British 
allies,  are  siormmg  the  ramparu  of  our 
enemies. 


RICHTIOVSNESS  ABOVE  MIGHT 

In  the  early  daya  of  the  railway  Induatry 
many  were  dubious  regarding  Us  success. 
The  atory  la  told  of  an  aged  couple  in  the 
South  who  had  never  aeen  a  railway  train. 
TTic  huaband  and  wife  decided  U)  mukc  a 
special  trip  to  the  little  station  miles  from 
their  humble  farm.  When  they  reached  the 
station  the  train  had  already  arrived.  With 
wonderment  they  looked  at  the  Iron  monster. 
The  husband  said  to  hla  wife,  "Sally,  this  Is 
a  real  wonder  "  Like  a  pleasant  echo,  the 
wife  replied,  "Yes,  Sam,  this  Is  really  a  won- 
der." After  having  walked  around  the  loco- 
motive, S.im  remarked,  "^iUy,  this  thing 
Will  never  go,"  and  Bally  said,  "Sam,  this 
thing  Will  never  go,"  Suddenly  the  whistle 
blew,  the  bell  rang,  and  the  train  moved 
faster  and  faster  until  It  was  out  of  sight. 
Then  with  great  emotion  Sally  remarked, 
"Sam,  nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  stop  that 
train." 

For  over  3  years  upon  this  gocd  earth  have 
been  hanging  dark  clouds  of  death  and  de- 
struction. But  at  long  last,  thank  God,  the 
American  train  (American  way  of  life)  has 
begun  to  move  and  move  ever  faster,  and  may 
it  never  stop  until  It  reaches  the  terminus 
and  that  station  bears  the  motto:  "Final 
victory  over  Hltlerism  and  his  vulture  part- 
ners " 

"Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause   It 

Is  Just, 
And  this  be  our  motto:  In  God  we  trust!" 

Today  millions  of  our  men  and  also  women 
have  been  called  Into  the  service.  We  who 
still  enjoy  the  blessings  of  home  and  hearth 
also  have  sacred  duties  to  perform  To  be 
loyal  to  tho.se  undying  principles  of  right- 
ecusne.-s.  truth.  Justice,  and  liberty,  and  thus 
cooperate  with  our  Government  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  our  ability,  knowing  that: 

"Truth  cru.<;hed  to  earth  shall  rise  again; 
The  eternal  years  cf  God  are  hers." 

It  is  told  of  a  typical  sturdy  young  Norse- 
man who  pre.'sented  himself  to  the  draft 
board  for  Induction  into  the  Army,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  board  inquired;  •What  na- 
tionality:'" The  brawny  blond  Immediately 
replied  'Meef-ter,  I  am  an  American  but  of  a 
Norwegian  design,"  "Well,"  said  our  young 
American,  "it  matters  not  what  design  or 
from  what  cUme  or  country  our  ancestors 
may  have  ccme  from  f-o  long  as  we  become 
and  remain  true  Americans.  If  our  flag  is 
worth  living  under.  It  is  worth  fighting  lor.  " 

This  Is  the  essence  of  good  citizenship. 

fable    of    the    ox    AND    THE    DONKEY 

All  those  who  think  they  have  grievances 
against  our  country,  spreading  disunity,  and 
Imagine  that  they  can  overthrow  our  form  of 
gcerninent  might  well  be  reminded  of  the 
fable  cf  the  o.x  and  the  donkey.  One  day  the 
ox  balked  and  refused  to  work.  That  night 
the  ex  asked  the  donkey  how  things  were 
getting  along  without  him.  The  donkey  re- 
plied: I  had  to  do  double  duty  but  somehow 
I  staggerea  through."  The  second  day  the  ox 
still  refused  to  work.  That  night  wlien  the 
donkey  returned  from  its  work  the  ox  said: 
"Well.  d:d  the  boss  say  anything  today?  '  The 
donkey  replied:  "Not  a  word,  but  on  his  way 
home,  the  bos.*  .stopped  and  talked  a  while 
with  the  butcher  ■• 

Be  It  far  from  us  even  to  imply  that  we 
should  butcher  all  those  who  may  disapprove 
our  form  of  government.  In  a  democracy 
like  this  constructive  criticism  Is  welcome 
from  any  and  all  sources.  The  powers  of 
aggression  and  of  tyranny  !-ay.  ■Come,  let  us 
murder  togethrr"  A  democracy  like  this 
says.  Come.  let  us  ballot  togeth.?r  "  Just  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  there  were  some  would- 
be  prophets  who  predicted  that  In  3942  we 
would  have  a  dictatorship  In  this  country 
and  that  there  would  be  no  election  held. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  many  were  their  mLs- 
guided  followers  Last  week  we  had  our 
general  elections  and  there  was  no  blood  shed 


anywhere,  and  why  not?  For  the  simple 
reaaon  that  we  In  America  believe  in  human 
rights.  The  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  thta 
country  more  than  any  other,  yea,  here  more 
than  otherwherea.  a  man  may  be  m  man  in 
apite  of  hla  ancestry  or  poverty.  By  all 
means  let  ua  Americanize  the  aliens  in  our 
midst,  but  above  all,  let  us  first  Anu-ricanlM 
the  un-American  Americana. 

COD    NOT     COLD 

Oliver    Goldsmith,    the    dlscrrnlng    British 
author  of  the  eighteenth  century,  well  said: 
'III  fares  the  land   to  hastening  Ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. ' 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  that  In  this  country 
corn,  coal,  copper,  cotton,  wheat,  silver,  or 
gold  Is  king.  The  Almighty  meant  that  man 
alone  should  be  king,  and  the  nation  that 
will  grow  godly  men  and  women  will  abide 
while  others  will  perish  Just  as  the  ancient 
civilization  have  become  extinct.  True  man- 
hood is  the  needed  thing  today. 

In  his  book.  Fundamentals  cf  Prosperity. 
Roger  Babson  speaks  of  a  conversation  he 
had  with  the  President  of  Argentine  Re- 
public at  a  banquet  given  In  his  honor. 
The  President  said:  "Mr,  Babson,  I  have 
been  wondering  why  It  Is  that  South  Amer- 
ica Is  so  far  behind  North  America,  nct- 
withstandlng  the  fact  that  South  America 
was  settled  first,"'  Diplomatically,  Mr.  Bab- 
son replied,  "Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think?"  To  which  the  President  gave  the 
foliowing  remarkable  answer:  "South  Amer- 
ica was  settled  by  people  who  came  In  search 
of  gold,  but  North  America  was  settled  by 
people  who  went  there  In  search  of  God," 
Well  said.  Mr,  President.  butT  let  us  not  now 
kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  we  climbed 
and  at  the  same  time  let  us  not  forget  the 
true  foundations  upon  wlilch  all  permanent 
prosperity  Is  built,  namely,  God. 

"What    builds   a   nation's   pillars   high 

And  makes  It  great  and  strong? 
What  makes  it  mighty  to  defy 
The  foes  that  'round   It  throng? 

Not  gold  but  only  men  can  make 

A  nation  great  and  strong; 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake 

Hold  still  and  suffer  long. 

Brave   men   who    work   while   others   sleep, 

Who  dare  when  others  sigh; 
Tliey  build  a  nation  s  pillars  deep 
And  lift  it  to  the  sky," 

HIGHER     PATRIOTISM 

A  nation,  like  an  Individual,  has  soul.  No 
nation  can  survive  which  not  only  neglects 
but  actually  defies  Gcd's  divine  laws — right- 
eousness, truth.  Justice,  freedom,  and  mercy. 
Peace,  prosperity,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness will  be  our  heritage  In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  our  Nation  rededicates  itself  to 
these  high  principles  of  life 

For  these  higher  principles  our  forebears 
gave  themselves.  Freedom  was  worth  more 
than  life  Itself,  or  else  they  would  not  have 
died  at  Valley  Forge  or  Chateau  Thierry,  and 
now  Pearl  Harbor.  Bataan,  Solomon  Islands, 
and  now  In  North  Africa.  Truth  was  worth 
more  than  life  Itself  or  else  Socrates  would 
not  have  drunk  the  cup  of  poison,  nor  St. 
Paul  gone  to  his  martyrdom.  Righteousness 
and  Ju.stice  for  the  poor  and  the  weak  was 
worth  more  than  life,  else  the  lowly  Nazarene 
would   not  have  died  upon   the   cross. 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  need  good  citi- 
zenship and  godly  leadership  with  unques- 
tioned character.  In  these  days  of  commer- 
cialism we  are  apt  to  confuse  character  with 
that  of  mere  reputation.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
wide  chasm  between  the  two. 

Reputation  is  seeming.    Character  is  being. 

Reputation  Is  one's  photograph.  Charac- 
ter IS  one's  face. 

Reputation  Is  manufactured.  Character  Is 
grown. 

Reputation  Is  what  men  say  we  are.  Char- 
a:ifr  is  what  God  knowt  we  are. 


Reputation  la  what  we  need  to  get  a  Job 
Character  is  what  we  need  to  keep  our  Job 

Reputation  makes  one  rich  or  poor.  Char- 
acter makes  one  liappy  or  miserable. 

Reputation  is  what  U  chiseled  on  one'a 
tombstone.  Character  la  what  the  angels  say 
about  UR  before  the  throne  of  Ood. 

Nation  with  character  and  »  soul  will 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

"In  the  beauty  of  the  lillfs,  Christ  was  born 
across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  In  His  besom  that  transflgure> 

you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  fight 
to  make  men  free. 
While   God   Is  marching  on," 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Serenty- 
second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  20.  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  .submit  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  on 
January  15,  1943,  at  the  seventy-second 
annua)  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

This  board  is  composed  of  actual  work- 
ing farmers  who  are  leaders  in  their  own 
communities  and  throughout  the  State. 
The  resolutions  adopted  represent  the 
considered  Judgment  of  this  splendid 
group  of  farm  leaders  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  representative  of  the  views  of 
Kansas  farmers  generally.  I  submit 
them  as  being  worthy  of  the  mo.^t  care- 
ful consideration  by  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

THE  FARMER  AND   THE   WAR 

The  Kansas  farmer  will  strive  to  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  that  the  continued  war 
effort  wUl  require.  He  will  give  his  lalwr 
and  his  sons  to  the  cause.  He  asks  only  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  burdens  of  war;  the 
efficient  use  of  our  resources,  human  and 
national;  the  forsaking  of  special  privileges 
and  selfish  advantage;  and  the  elimination 
of  all  nonessential  activities.  The  Kansas 
farmer  stands  ready  and  will  fight  and  toil 
with  all  loyal  Americans  for  the  achievement 
of  an  early  peace  and  a  lasting  sectu-lty. 

ECONOMY   AND  EFTICIENCT 

In  the  interest  of  economy,  we  earnestly 
recommend  that  all  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, boards,  and  bureaus  not  essential  to  the 
war  effort  and  necessary  functions  cf  State 
and  National  Government  be  alxillshed:  that 
all  necessary  agencies  be  examined  critically 
as  to  duplicating  service;  and  that  a  program 
of  consolidation  be  carried  out.  We  recom- 
mend further  that  an  honest  effort  be  made 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  forms  and  ques- 
tionnaires, and  to  simplify  as  much  as  pos- 
sible these  that  are  found  to  be  essential. 

Farmers  are  anxious  to  do  their  part  In 
carrying  out  all  necessary  regulations,  but 
Strenuously  object  to  unnecessary  red  tape 
and  inefficiency.  We  Insist  on  improvement 
m  administration  of  plans  and  programs  to 
eliminate  waste,  delay,  and  confusion.  We 
are   convinced    that    the   situation   could    be 
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svibfi'anMal'.y  Improved  bv  docontrpJlzlng  the 
adminlKtratlvf  procpps  anri  hy  brofltienlnT  the 
dlBfr»»t.or.nrv  power  of  looil  txiards  or  Statt; 
authniit'.es  who  invariably  have  a  beit«r  un- 
derstandlnt?  of  local  conditions  than  Wash- 
InRto'i  3dmmistratorB  can  pos*lbly  have 

We  Irtvi  r  tlie  assl^tftnce  of  the  Government 
In  providing  needt  d  credit  to  worthy  farm- 
ers on  a  basis  that  will  contribute  to  thi  ir 
economic  independence  or  supplement  n\:rl- 
able  credit  to  allow  them  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  their  production  unit  when  sucii 
credit  Is  not  available  elsewhere,  provided 
that  such  credit  la  not  used  as  a  means  of 
regimenting  farmers  or  for  the  purpose  of 
building  duplicating  Government  agencies 
or  bureaus. 

We  urne  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  retain  all  needed  functions  of  tlie 
Farm  Security  Administration,  Including  tl.e 
tenant  purchase  program*  under  the  bank- 
hec.d-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  to  be  admin- 
istered under  standards  and  policies  to  ba 
determined  by  the  Congress,  by  consolidat- 
ing such  functions  with  appropriate  ex  stii.g 
State  and  Fcdi-"ral  Bg?nc;es,  and  that  thj  ad- 
ministration of  EUCh  functions  be  dectn- 
trnlized  as  far  as  po.sible.  Such  action  is 
««sentlal.  in  the  interest  of  economy,  tl  e 
greater  utilization  of  manpower,  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplicating  effort,  and  as  a  safe- 
guard against  further  devrlopnvent  of  so- 
cialistic land  policies  In  agilculture. 

WAR    PnODUCTlON 

Farmers  are  being  askfd  to  produce  In  1943 
a  substantially  greater  volume  than  the  icc- 
ord  proc-uctlon  of  1942.  Farmers  are  mfiking 
every  effort  to  discharge  this  rerponsibmty, 
but  It  cannot  be  accomplis.ei  unless  imme- 
diate and  definite  steps  are  taken  to  make 
available  to  farmers  the  absolute  essentials 
lor  this  lar^e  pn  ductlon.  Such  increased 
production,  even  with  nature  cooperating,  re- 
quires that  all  recognize  that  while  many 
UiUra  n:d  people  can  be  very  helpful  In 
supplyirg  the  labor  on  farms  to  meet  sea- 
sonal demands,  maximum  production  re- 
qinrrs  men  of  expei  lence  and  skill  in  the  arts 
of  producing  and  feeding  livestock,  poultry, 
dairy  production,  crop  production,  aiul  thf 
handling  of  modern  machinery  and  tqu  p- 
ment.  Farmers  are  alarmed  over  the  dras- 
tic curtailment  of  machinery,  equipnunt. 
and  supplies  available  for  1943. 

All  should  recognize  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  transportation  facilities  essen- 
tial to  production  and  marketing  operations. 
Trausportutlon  equit-ment  and  ability  to 
Mix  It  both  on  and  off  the  farm  are  vital  to 
continued   efficient  operation. 

The  necessity  fur  protecting  and  maliUaln- 
Ing  farm  prices  in  the  marUels  at  levels  thnt 
will  stimulate  the  Increased  production  de- 
sired, through  policies  that  are  certain,  clear, 
and  pr.ictlcal.  should  be  recognized. 

The  value  of  the  fnim  program  has  proven 
itself  in  timos  cf  peace  and  In  war.  Its  pro- 
visions are  adequate  to  secure  Immediate  ad- 
justment In  production  upward  as  well  .^s 
downward.  Hl?;hcr  prices  resulting  from  in- 
telligent farm  pro<luction  adjustments  and 
Increasmg  demands  for  farm  products  have 
greatly  reduced  the  need  for  parity  adjust- 
ment payments  and  have,  to  some  extent,  re- 
duced the  need  for  atrlculiural  conservaiiou 
payments.  We  urge  the  immediate  d  scun- 
tlnuance  cf  all  policies  and  practices  that 
have  for  their  purpose  the  holding  of  market 
prices  below  parity  and  that  require  con- 
tinued nppioprlatluns  if  farmers  a;e  to  secure 
parity  returns.  We  Insist  that  the  specific 
intent  of  Congress  when  enacting  this  law 
was  that  all  programs  administered  under 
the  law  should  be  directed  toward  encour- 
agu^g  and  mr.lntainiug  the  price  levels  of 
farm  ccmmodities.  at  parity  In  the  market 
and  that  cummcdltles  coming  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  as  a  result  of  commodity 
loa:.s  and  o'lur  practices  should  never  be 
used  to  d-jliberately  hold  prices  In  the 
market  below  such  a  level. 


Efflcient  farm  operation  requires  er.pcrl- 
enced.  able-l>odled  men.  as  certainly  do  our 
n^htlMg  foices  and  liidii-^try.  Tl  -  farm 
manpower  pro'olem  has  been  inten.-^ined  (jy 
the  current  shortage  <if  lnbor-s:'.ving  fiim 
machiiieiy.  In  th.s  trltical  war  peiiod  when 
dajlight-to-dark  mra  ure.c;  the  working  hours 
of  farm  families,  retention  of  the  4.)-hour 
ueck  In  industry  is  not  understandable.  The 
40-h()ur  week  was  adopted  as  a  df'vice  to 
spread  the  work.  Tod:iy»  war  necesMty  re- 
ciuires  that  we  spread  the  workers.  We  advo- 
cate abolition  of  the  40-hour  week  In  Ir.dus- 
try  for  the  war  emergcnty.  and  we  challenge 
ell  workers  to  suhscrtbe  to  lengthened  hours 
that  will  best  contribute  to  maxlrnum  pro- 
duction. We  strongly  urtre  that  overtime  pay 
be  eliminated  as  a  patriotic  contribtitlon  to 
our  common  war  effort. 

We  commend  Congress  for  creating  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  for  prescribing 
democratic  proctsfes  for  its  operation.  We 
commend  Congress  for  enRctin^?  legislation 
which  provides  for  deferment  of  necessary 
men  in  agriculture,  and  we  commend  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  for  Immediately  put- 
ting Into  effi'Ct  regulations  to  carry  cut  the 
intent  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

THE  f  AP.MEK  AND  GAS  RATIONING 

We  commend  the  War  P.oductlon  Board 
In  Its  efforts  made  to  adequately  meet  the 
requuem^nUi  of  farm  peop.e  In  the  ratu  nng 
of  gas  and  rubber.  We  especially  endorse  the 
additional  authority  delegated  to  local  beards 
and  efforts  being  made  to  simplify  reports  in 
connection   with  same 

SItBSIDirS 

Retail  prices* of  some  food  products  are 
being  maintained  below  cel.ing  price  le^e's 
through  the  paj-ment  of  subsidies.  We  be- 
lieve this  subterfuge  is  wrong  In  principle. 
If  tl.e  farmer  Is  receiving  no  more  than  a  fair 
price  for  Ills  products,  the  celling  retail  price 
sn  >uld  be  set  at  a  level  whlrh  will  reflect  this 
fair  pnce  to  the  farmer.  The  use  of  pay- 
nier^.U  t'  bring  farm  returns  up  to  parity  at 
a  time  when  huge  surpluses  are  depressing 
the  markets  is  entirely  Ju-^t.aed.  but  the  en- 
tl.-e  farm  program  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  parity  prices  are  fair  to  constuners 
as  well  as  to  farmers,  and  that  as  economic 
conditions  Improve,  market  prices  would  rise 
to  parity,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  parity 
pay.nents.  Now,  with  w.iges  hi:'her  In  rela- 
tion to  food  costs  than  ever  before,  th^re 
is  no  sound  reason  why  retail  prices  should 
not  be  peimittcd  to  rise  to  such  levels  as  to 
acsure  farmers  parity  for  their  prcxlucts  In 
the  market  place 

Tlie  practice  of  paying  subsidies  to  avoid 
raising  the  price  to  the  consumer  cannot  be 
fairly  considered  as  preventing  Inflation,  be- 
cause t.ie  same  total  amount  is  paid  whether 
the  consumer  pays  at  all,  or  whether  he  pays 
pait  of  It  and  the  taxpayer  the  balance.  We 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  use  of  sub- 
sidies In  lltu  of  fair  prices  In  the  market 
place  at  times  when  consumers  are  fully  able 
to  pay  fair  prices. 

r^r^■st  RrrRESENTATioN  on  ttvcral  agencies 
We  wish  to  restate  our  request  of  la.":!  year 

frr    adequate    farm    representation    on    war 

agency  beards. 

MACHINEIIT 

Secretary  V/lckard  Is  to  be  commended  on 
his  stand  for  making  material  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  new  machinery  to  the 
extent  cf  50  percent  of  that  availi.ble  In  19U, 
and  adequate  supply  of  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  repair  parts  in  1943. 

COMMODITT     PRICES 

All  factors  contributing  to  costs  must  b? 
included  In  cstabMshlntr  ceiling  prices  on 
farm  products.  With  the  fflrmer  forced  to 
compete  with  wa-'e  .«cnle?  current  In  otl.e-- 
industries,  hi.?  production  costs  have  advanced 
prcportlcnally  and  these  increases  must  bo 
added  to  what  is  otherwise  considered  parity 


VICIl-ANCT  ON  IMPORTS 

Our  Nation  Is  free  of  all  major  animal 
plagues:  we  fear  foot-and-moutii  dL»ease, 
especially ;  and  we  '  -ge  continued  vigilance 
acain.-t  possible  introduction  ol  some  foreign 
scourge  through  the  importation  of  live- 
stock or  livestock  products. 

PROTEIN   SDPri  E.MENTS 

Since  protein  supplements  are  essential  for 
economical  and  speedy  production  of  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  dairy  product?,  and  as  It 
hr  ;  become  impossible  for  many  feeders  to 
secure  their  requirements,  we  urge  Food  Ad- 
ministrator Claude  R  Wlckard  to  Immedi- 
ately take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fairly  apportion  available  siippUes. 
VKHICL2    SCALES 

Since  at  pre.-ent  there  Is  no  State  super- 
vision, we  recommend  the  enactment  of  a 
law  requiring  Inspection  of  all  scales  used 
m  commerce  within   the  Stale. 

If  ARKmNC 

A  State  agency  authorized  to  supcrvl.'^e 
the  grading  and  shipment  of  agricultural 
cumniodities.  and  with  current  special  ref- 
e;ence  to  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry 
prtducls,  is  bf.dly  needed,  more  so  no*  than 
ever  becaose  lend-lease  and  military  needs 
car  be  supplied  only  under  established 
grade<:,  while  products  w.th  ceiling  prices 
are.  without  exception,  subject  to  classifi- 
cation by  grades.  Hence,  we  favor  legisla- 
tion that  will  enable  Kansas  to  bes^.  s«rve 
the  States  Interests  in  the  m:=rketli:g  and 
distribution  of  its  products,  with  authoriza- 
tion for  cooperation  with  Federal  agencies 
having  to  do  with  the  grading.  cUisslliration, 
purchase,  and  movement  of  food  supjilies. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION 

We  recommend  that  the  State  board  cf 
agriculture  make  a  study  of  cur  tax  prob- 
lems. 

Pni3)ATORT     ANIMAL     AND     RODENT     CONTROL 

B?cau^  of  the  heavy  los-es  to  agriculture 
from  predatory  animals  and  rodents,  v.e  urge 
thit  our  present  laws  be  strengthened  for 
their  eradication  and  control  or  legislation 
FuppJementary  to  existing  bounty  liws  be 
enacted. 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS 

We  oppose  any  change  in  cur  diiry  or 
food  laws  which  would  permit  the  sale  of 
any    substitute    for    pure   dairy    products. 

SORGHUMS 

Whereas  low  temperatures  occurred  at  an 
unusually  early  date  in  1942,  result  Im?  In  In- 
juring the  gei-minatlun  oi  6Crt;huin  se-d;  it  Is 
recommended  that  farmers  sei.d  samples 
Of  seed  to  the  State  S.ed  Lab.ralory  of  all 
seed  intended  for  planting.  It  is  further 
recom.mended  tliat  certified  seed  be  vised 
where  specific  varieties  aie  desiied. 

BANC'S  DLSEA.se  COMMITTEE 

We  rect)mm-:^nd  that  the  B..ne's  Dsense 
Committee,  authorized  by  the  S'at>  Board 
of  ATlcu'ture  during  the  1941  sesjilon,  be 
continued. 

BANC  S    DISEASE 

Bang's  di&case  in  cattle  results  in  an  ero- 
nomlc  loss  to  the  Nation  by  grca'ly  reducing 
the  su.  ply  of  milk  and  beef  products  greatly 
needed  today  h&  a  v.-ar  necessity.  Tl'crefore, 
we  recommead  that  the  Live  Stock  S  .nitary 
Commissioner  Immediately  promulgate  a  plan 
which  will  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
prohibiting  the  movement  cf  Bang  infected 
animals  within  the  State  except  lor  slaughter, 
and  that  owners  b-  encouraged  to  develop 
imiiuin  ty  to  Infection  of  the  disea«'  by  the 
calfhood  vaccination  method. 

rAIRS 

We  believe  that  encouraeeraent  s^ould  be 
given  to  the  holding  cf  county,  district,  and 
State  falr>  durlr.R  this  war  pened  s<>  lor<;  as 
they  do  not  interfere  wr.h  needed  w.ir  proj- 
ects or  activities.     The  educationi-l  feaiures 


that  contribute  to  economic  and  efficient  pro- 
duction should  be  stressed. 


The  shortage  of  rubber  within  the  United 
States  plays  a  very  Important  part  In  the  pro- 
duction and  transpxsrtatlon  of  agricultural 
products.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  all  p)os- 
sible  speed  be  used  In  developing  plans  for 
th->  production  of  synthetic  rubber  from  any 
product  that  proves  most  economical  and 
available.  We  especially  recommend  that 
special  study  and  consideration  be  given  to 
the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  from  agri- 
cultural products. 

APPRXCUnON 

We  express  our  appreciation  for  the  services 
of  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  meeting  and  thank  the  speakers  and 
others  who  participated,  the  press  for  its  gen- 
erous ccKiperatlon,  the  city  of  Topeka  and 
State  officials  for  the  courtesy  and  hcspl- 
tallty.  and  particularly  to  Secietary  Mohler 
and  assistants  for  arranging  an  excellent  pro- 
gram and  looking  after  our  care  and  comfort. 


Aimed   at   John   L.   Lewis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdau.  January  20.  1943 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  foUowing  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  19,  1943: 

AIMED  AT  JOHN  L.  IXWIS 
That  many  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite 
belt  have  decided  to  remain  on  strike  and 
ignore  the  back-to-work  order  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  leaves  the  problem  In  President 
Rooscvelfs  Up.  Doubtless  he  will  himself 
*end  an  appeal  to  the  striking  workers.  And 
if,  as  a  result  of  such  a  request,  the  miners 
do  return  to  work,  the  problem  underlying 
the  strike  may  again  be  relegated  to  the 
background.  In  other  words,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  get  on  with  the  war  against  dicta- 
torship abroad  and  leave  the  war  against 
dictatorship  at  home  till  a  more  convenient 
season.  But  this  problem  won't  wait.  It 
will  continue  like  a  running  sore  to  poison 
our  labor  relations  till  Congress  takes  surgi- 
cal action  to  uproot  it.  This  is  what  the 
miners  themselves  seem  to  be  asking.  "I'd 
rather  work  under  the  soldiers."  said  Louis 
Novitsky.  president  of  a  local  United  Mine 
Workers  chapter  at  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  "than  un- 
der John  L.  Lewis 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  course.  Is  the  dictator  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  And  the 
United  Mine  Workers  has  a  stranglehold  on 
all  coal  labor,  bituminous  as  well  as  anthra- 
cite. The  Lewis  dictatorship  was  rounded 
out  by  the  successful  effort  a  year  ago  to 
extend  the  union  shop  to  the  captive  mines 
owned  by  the  steel  industry.  The  case  came 
before  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board. 
Mr.  Lewis  lost  by  nine  votes  to  the  two  cast 
by  his  friends  on  the  board.  Refusing  to 
accept  the  award,  Mr.  Lewis  called  out  the 
miners,  and  the  President  set  up  an  ad  hoc 
panel  to  adjudicate  an  Issue  that  had  already 
bean  settled.  This  agreed  with  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  Mr  Lewis  then  became  dictator  of  coal 
labor  throughout  this  country. 

At  that  time  the  chief  argument  In  favor 
of  the  Lewis  contention  was  that  the  closed 
shop  or  any  of  its  derivatives  would  insure 
union  responsibility.     It  sounded  platislble. 

LXXXIX— App 1 5 


A  union  shop  frees  the  union  offlclals  from 
worrying  about  the  retention  of  members  and 
from  proselytlring  for  members  among  non- 
union latKw.  Tliere  is  no  further  trouble 
about  dues,  either.  Just  as  no  man  can  be 
hired  who  is  not  a  unionist,  so  the  dues  are 
deducted  from  the  pay  envelope,  and  re- 
mitted to  union  headquarters.  Freed  from 
these  anxieties  as  to  both  membership  and 
dues,  ran  the  pro-Lewis  argument,  the  unlcn 
could  give  Its  full  time  to  Insuring  100-per- 
cent cooperation  of  labor  in  the  war  effort. 

Now  we  see  how  specious  and  how  disin- 
genuous is  this  argument.  All  that  the  cap- 
tive mine  decision  did  by  buttressing  the 
Lewis  dictatorship  was  to  make  that  dicta- 
torship irresponsible.  That  is.  of  course,  the 
way  that  all  tyrannies  degenerate.  Among 
slave  people  they  get  away  with  It.  but  Mr. 
Lewis  forgot  that  the  American  workers  find 
Hltlerlsm  Just  as  obnoxious  at  home  as 
abroad.  That  Is  why  they  have  rebelled.  The 
wildcat  strike  In  the  anthracite  t)elt  Is  a 
protest  against  the  extra  60  cents  a  month 
in  dues  which  John  L.  Lewis'  union  ordered 
la«t  October  and  which  the  operators  were 
cent! acted  to  collect.  The  demand  for  higher 
pay  was  an  afterthought. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  there  should  have  been 
such  a  walk-out  in  wartime.  The  glee  at 
enemv  propaganda  headquarters  in  Berlin 
and  Tokyo,  which  have  lately  been  hard  put 
to  it  for  material,  will  be  unrestrained  The 
walk-out  win  be  balled  as  a  sign  of  American 
dlstintegratlon.  To  be  sure,  the  strike  is  a 
blow  at  our  American  unity  and  a  set-back  to 
our  war  effort,  but  the  cause  is  easily  eradl- 
cable.  Let  Congress  take  action  to  break  up 
these  petty  dictatorships  1 1  our  midst  by 
making  the  unions  strictly  responsible  for 
their  funds  and  actions.  The  people  have 
long  demanded  such  a  housecleanlng.  The 
last  Congress  was  willing  to  undertake  it, 
but  both  people  and  legislature  were  pre- 
vented from  Insuring  it  by  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  administration.  Now  the  workers 
themselves  are  appealing  for  help.  If  the  call 
is  Ignored,  and  the  sore  is  patched  over,  the 
trouble  is  bound  to  break  out  again  in  even 
more  virulent  form. 


PUf  ht  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVB8 

Wednesday.  January  20.  1943 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
wish  to  insert  the  following  editorial 
from  the  December  19.  1942.  Issue  of 
America,  regarding  the  plight  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

AJJTI-TUCWKLL    CAMPAIGN 

One  of  the  most  ruthless  campaigns  ever 
conducted  against  an  American  public  offi- 
cial reached  a  climax  last  week  when  a  House 
committee  began  bearings  on  demands  for 
the  removal  of  Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  Senate  committee 
started  an  Investigation  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  Island.  Whether  or 
not  the  final  outcome  of  this  activity  will  be 
Mr.  Tugwell "s  scalp  depends  on  how  thor- 
oughly and  objectively  the  committees  do 
their  work.  If  they  plumb  the  bottom  of 
the  turgid  currents  of  Puerto  Rlcan  life  they 
may  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  prime 
trouble  makers  are  not   the   Governor  and 


hU  supporten,  but  the  vested  political  and 
economic  InteresU  which  have  reputedly  long 
dominated  thU  dependency. 

Puerto  Rico  U  a  lovely  example  of  the 
Creator's  beneficence  toward  man.  Its 
2.000.000  acres  are  extremely  fertile,  and  the 
mild  climate,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter,  makes  It  possible  to  plant  three,  and 
even  four,  vegetable  crops  a  year.  Its 
1.869.355  inhabitants,  of  whom  somewhat 
less  than  one-fourth  are  Negroes,  ought  to  be 
among  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  peo- 
ples on  earth.  Instead,  they  are  indescrib- 
ably poor  and  wretchedly  unhappy. 

Por  almost  60  years  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  been  struggling  with  the  problem 
of  Puerto  Rlcan  poverty.  Although  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  trying  to  Improve 
social  and  economic  conditions.  Senator 
Brewstek.  of  Maine,  could  say  recently  that 
on  a  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  last  fall  he  found 
"the  poverty,  the  suffering  •  •  •  incred- 
ible." Now.  after  1  year  of  war.  condlt.ons 
are  much  worse,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  in  the  world  has  become  so  materially 
dlftre,ssed  that  its  inhabitants  are  actually 
crying  to  us  for  food. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  cruel 
paradox? 

It  Is  not  simple,  but  If  two  facte  are  kept 
In  mind,  the  situation  begins  to  make  some 
sense.  The  first  is  that  su?ar  U  king  In 
Puerto  Rico,  as  cotton  was  formerly  king 
in  the  South,  and  200.000  men  and  women, 
engaged  In  planting,  harvesting,  and  proc- 
essing It.  are  Its  slaves.  Technically  cltlrens 
of  the  United  States,  they  are  In  reality  peons, 
completely  dependent  for  their  shoddy  live- 
lihood on  the  large  sugar  corporations  which 
are  said  to  dominate  Puerto  Rlcan  life 

The  second  fact  Is  that  large  estates  char- 
acterized landholdlng  on  the  Island  So  far 
has  the  concentration  of  land  ownership  ' 
gone  that  In  1935  the  2  percent  of  the  farms 
which  aggregated  260  acres  or  more,  owned 
or  controlled  43  percent  of  the  total  acre- 
age. Worse  still,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  land  was  operated  by  managers.  Twenty- 
one  of  every  26  persons  In  agriculture  were 
farm  laborers,  and  '•merely  casual  latxjrers 
at  that,"  wcM-klng  a  few  months  of  the  year  at 
meager  wages,  and  living  the  rest  of  the  time 
from  hand  to  mouth. 

Prom  the  concentration  on  sugar  and  the 
concentration  of  land  ownership  flow  many 
of  the  Island's  Ills.  The  concentration  on 
sugar  means  that  Puerto  Rlcan  economic 
life  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  export  market.  As 
long  as  the  sugar  and  a  few  other  cash  crops 
can  be  sold  abroad,  the  people  can  use  the 
proceeds  to  import  essential  foodstuffs  at 
high  prices  from  the  United  States.  But  If 
the  market  fails.  Puerto  Rico  faces  disaster, 
since  very  little  food  is  giown  at  home.  Tills 
in  turn  is  the  result  of  the  concentration  of 
land  ownership. 

Students  of  Puerto  Rlcan  affairs  have 
pointed  out  this  danger,  and  recommended 
that  the  unused  and  underused  land  be 
distributed  in  small  plots  and  devoted  to 
diversified  agriculture.  Congress  actually 
passed  a  law  years  ago  which,  by  limiting 
corporative  holdings  on  the  island  to  500 
acres,  was  designed  to  bring  this  about:  but 
the  sugar  corporations  easily  found  ways  of 
nullifying  the  legislation.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, the  Insular  legislature  renewed  the  600- 
acre  law  and  set  about  making  it  a  reality. 
And  that  brings  us  back  to  Mr.  TtigweU 

When  he  took  office.  In  1941,  he  announced 
his  belief  in  a  policy  of  plowing  up  the  land 
Instead  of  plowing  under  the  babies.  This 
sentiment  caused  con.-'ternatlon  in  certain 
quarters,  although  the  letter  elements  In 
the  Island  applauded  It.  Holding  power  at 
the  time  In  the  legislature  was  a  new  party — 
the  Popular  Democrats — which  had  suc- 
c<?eded  In  ousting  the  long-dominant  Coali- 
tion Party,  composed  of  Republl'-ans  »rd 
Socialists      And  the  Popular  DemocraU  were 
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willing— an  unusual  situation  In  Puerto 
Rlcan  politics — to  Implement  their  election 
promises  with  notion.  The  struggle  with  the 
vestea  interests  was  on. 

Opposo>d  to  the  social  reforms  Initiated  by 
the  Popular  Democrats,  not  by  Mr.  Tugwell. 
are  the  sutjar  Interests,  certain  leaders  of  the 
Free  Federation  of  Workingmen.  and  the 
dominant  personalities  In  the  Republican 
and  Socialist  Parties.  El  Mundo.  which  rep- 
resents the  Associated  Piess  and  is  the  island's 
most  Influential  newspaper,  Is  their  mouth- 
piece This  is  the  group  responsible  for  the 
anti-Tugwell  campaign. 

They  have  done  a  very  efficient  Job.  Fllipo 
L.  deHostcs,  for  .nstance.  president  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
manat;ed  to  secure  valuable  publicity  In  the 
American  prev,  Prudenno  Rivera  Martinez, 
head  of  the  Free  Federation  and  up  to  his 
neck  in  island  politics,  persuaded  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  conventicn  at  To- 
ronto to  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the 
man  who  "is  creating  a  reign  of  terror  in 
Puerto  Rico."  And  the  whole  movement  has 
been  shrewdly  advanced  by  the  Islands  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  in  Washington,  BolIvab 
Pagan,  head  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

Tugwell  is  supposed  to  be  a  •'visionary."  He 
has  also  been  accused  of  Marxism.  But  in  hl3 
determination  to  cooperate  with  the  insular 
legislature  In  the  work  of  social  reform,  pro- 
vided the  pace  of  the  reforms  be  gradual 
enough  to  be  practical,  there  is  nothing  vis- 
ionary, and  certainly  nothing  Marxist.  If 
this  Is  his  only  crime.  Mr.  Tugwell  deserves 
the  support  of  every  social-minded  American. 
He  deserves  his  day  in  court. 
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or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  20.  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  concurrent  resolution  concern- 
ing the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  relative  to  the 
operation  of  school  busses,  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  with  the  Senate  concurring. 

General  Order  ODT  No.  21  is  working 
a  great  hard.ship  on  the  operators  of 
school  bu.s5e.s  and  upon  many  school 
children  of  tender  ase,  and  should  be 
modified  so  a.s  to  relieve  these  harshlps. 

Tlie  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Omce  of  Defen.se  Transporta- 
tion has  ordered,  among  other  provisions, 
that  school  bu«sfs  should  ^^e  stationed  over- 
night near  the  point  w.^iere  the  first  pupil 
boards  the  bus  in  the  morning  and  should 
be  parked  close  to  the  school  during  school 
hour.s;  that  tran.sportation  be  provided  only 
for  those  pupils  who  have  to  walk  more  than 
a  miles;  that  existing  boundary  lines  of 
school  administrative  units  shall  not  t>e  con- 
sidered In  plannlnf  transportation  for  pupils; 
that  pupils  should  attend  the  nearest  school 
liavlng  space  and  facilities  In  order  to  b« 
provided  with  transportation  service;  and 

Whereas  most  of  the  school-bus  operators 
keep  their  busses  on  their  farms  and  usually 
live  considerably  distant  from  the  residence 
of  the  first  pupil  boarding  the  bus.  and  such 
operators  do  not  have  laciluies  lor  keeping 


such  busses  at  other  places  than  their  farms; 

and 

Whereas  the  enforcement  of  such  order 
would  result  in  great  hardship  to  bus  drivers 
and  pupils:  Therefore 

Section!.  Be  it  resolied  by  the  house  of 
representatives  (the  senate  concurring) , 
That  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Indiana  earnestly  urge  a  modification  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  OfBce  of  Defense 
Transportation  is.sued  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1942,  to  all  authorities  having  regu- 
latory powers  over  school  transportation  and 
to  all  school-bus  operators  .so  that  such  school 
busses  can  be  operated  without  such  incon- 
venience to  the  bus  drivers  and  pupils,  and 
that  in  formulating  any  such  modified  regu- 
lations that  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion survey  the  conditions  existing  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  as  to  the  manner  of  opera- 
tion of  the  rural-school  system  and  school 
transportation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  principal  clerk  of  the 
house  is  hereby  Instructed  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Indiana. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLl 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  January  20,  1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLl.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
Interesting  contest  has  been  conducted 
recently  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  an 
Italian-language  newspaper,  II  Progres- 
so  Italo-Americano,  published  by  one  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  who  has  been  com- 
mended many  times  by  high  officials  of 
our  Government  for  his  activities  in  our 
war  effort,  Mr.  Gene  Pope. 

The  contest  was  open  to  all  persons  in 
the  United  States.  The  contestants 
were  asked  to  .submit  letters  .setting  forth 
the  reasons  as  to  why  Italy  should  with- 
draw from  the  Axis  alliance  and  cast  her 
lot  with  the  United  Nations. 

Rve  prizes  were  listed,  amounting  in 
all  to  $2,000,  to  tje  paid  in  War  bonds,  for 
the  five  best  letters  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Judges.  The  judges  were  Dr. 
George  S.  Counts,  profes.sor  of  education 
at  Columbia  University;  Col.  Hf-nry 
Breckenridge,  former  As.slstant  Secre- 
tary of  War;  and  Hon.  Ferdinand 
Pecora,  well  known  to  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  now  serving  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

I  am  advised  that  hundreds  of  letters 
were  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  labored 
a-ssiduously  to  select  the  first  five  letters. 
These  letters  were  printed  in  full  in  the 
aforementioned  publication  under  date 
of  January  18.  1943. 

Of  course,  there  should  be  little  trou- 
ble in  setting  forth  the  many  reasons 
why  Italy  should  Join  the  United  Na- 
tions. However,  when  you  realize  that 
this  contest  attracted  per.sons  from  all 
over  the  country,  many  of  them  Ameri- 
cans not  of  Italian  descent,  then  it  be- 
comes   especially    interesting    to    know 


what  this  cross  section  of  the  American 
public  thinks  of  the  subject.  For  this 
reason  I  have  asked  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  these  five  let- 
ters, as  I  sincerely  believe  they  are  all  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  logical,  and  lorce- 
ful  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  put  these 
letters  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Italy.  I  am  sure  that  these  convincing 
arguments  would  strike  a  respcnsive 
chord  in  their  heai'ts. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  tht  win- 
ner of  the  first  prize  is  an  American 
soldier  of  foreign  birth,  whose  last  name 
has  not  been  published  becau.-^e  his 
mother  now  resides  in  an  Axis-controlled 
country. 

The  letters  follow: 

FIRST  PRIZE 

Italians,  this  Is  the  voice  of  freedom  railing. 
The  voice  of  the  same  freedom,  for  tl.e  love 
of  which  millions  of  Italians  gloriously  "ought 
and  peri.shed  down  through  the  ages  of  his- 
tory. 

You  are  told  every  day  that  victory  Is  cer- 
tain. Whose  victory?  Germany's  victory 
means  the  utter  humiliation  of  Italy;  the 
victory  of  fascism  Is  the  utter  defeat  of 
Italianism.  You  know  it,  and  we  ne-^d  not 
repeat  it.  You  know  also  that  only  tlie  vic- 
tory of  the  United  Nations  will  be  your  vic- 
tory, the  victory  of  your  freedom.  Wo  have 
the  unshakable  determination  to  win,  find  we 
have  the  means  to  do  It.  You.  too,  know 
that.  You  can  see.  week  by  week,  hew  the 
mighty  air  arm  of  the  United  Nations  reaches 
out  over  a  continent  of  powerless  enemies 
and  smashes  down  wherever  we  choose. 
Where  Is  the  protection  promised  you  by 
Hitler  and  the  Duce?  Where  is  the  power 
which  can  halt  our  armies  In  Trlpou  and 
Tunisia? 

Victory  for  us  Is  near.  Our  armies  ate  pre- 
paring the  decisive  blow.  Liberty  will  be  won 
with  you  or  without  you,  people  of  Italy.  Do 
you  want  it  won  against  you? 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Italy's  people  to  Join 
hands  with  the  fighters  for  freedom.  We 
know  that  means  sacrifice.  We  know  that 
means  revolution  and  bitter  struggle  against 
the  armed  forces  of  oppression.  But  this  ts 
Just  what  we  ask  from  you. 

Will  you  wait  until  the  German  invader 
accomplishes  the  work  he  has  begun  and 
makes  you  suffer  the  fate  he  prepared  for 
so  many  unfortunate  nations?  Will  you  wait 
until  he  builds  up  and  reinforces  the  ram- 
parts upon  which  these  countle.-s  oth'^r  he- 
roes of  liberty  will  die?  Will  you,  the  i)eople, 
become  thus  sullied  by  your  silent  complicity 
In  the  murder  of  your  own  freedom,  as  your 
Fascist  rulers  become  accompllceg  oi  your 
German  arch  enemies?  And  will  you  \/ait  In 
torpid  Inactivity  until  we  come,  and  have 
no  pr.rt  In  our  triumph?  Revolutlf  n  ha* 
Its  ethical  value  only  In  sacrifice  Tt  share 
In  our  Inevitable  triumph  over  a  beaten 
enemy  Is  no  ia-^rlfice. 

Freedom  is  at  the  threshold  r.f  It.ily.  Free- 
dom from  fear,  freedom  of  .speech,  freedom  of 
worship,  and  freedom  from  want  Italy,  his- 
toric nursery  of  liberty,  home  of  the  holy 
Catholic  Church  whose  sons  died  by  the 
thousands  In  the  concentration  camps 
throughout  the  Invaded  countrir?.  Italy 
must  ^tand  up  now  to  fight  with  her  friends, 
with  the  sons  of  the  men  who  fought  and 
perished  together  with  your  fathers  on  the 
Plave,  on  the  Isonzo.  and  on  the  Taglla- 
mento,  so  that  Italy  might  live.  You  must 
stand  up  now  as  one  man  against  this  same 
commijn  enemy,  the  only  true  one  you  ever 
had  In  history  since  the  memory  of  men. 

Come  to  us.  We  shall  give  you  back  what 
was  taken  from  you.  We  will  biir.g  back 
your  suns  and  fathers  driven  into  cruel  im- 


prisonment by  the  mad  clique  that  baa  op- 
pressed you  for  two  decades.  We  bring  you 
food  and  clothing,  seeds  and  cattle,  health 
for  you  and  your  children,  security  in  your 
homes,  and  our  friendship.  On  our  side  are 
triumph,  honor,  victory,  peace,  and  freedom. 
Arise,  Italy. 

Kurt  E 

second  prize 

Listen.  Italy!  You  the  farmer,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  laborer,  and  you  women  of  Italy. 
It  Is  all  of  you  together  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  Italian  Nation.  Your  fons.  fa- 
thers, brothers,  and  husbands  have  been  sent 
to  foreign  soil  to  fight  Many  have  returned 
hopeless  wrecks  of  humanity  Some  more 
fortunate  ones  were  left  by  the  roadside  to 
b-  captured,  but  great  numbers  of  your  men 
have  died  horrible  deaths  Are  these  men 
permitted  to  fight  for  the  safety  of  you — their 
people?  No!  Arc  they  fightlne  to  protect 
th^ir  land?  No!  Tlielr  sacred  honor?  No! 
They  are  forced  to  fight  for  fasclfim 

While  your  men  ar  far  away  from  home, 
the  Ner.ls.  whom  your  disloyal  p>olit!ciarj5  told 
you  were  your  friends,  are  overtaking  your 
country — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — your  Italy! 
They  have  «trtpped  Italy  bare  of  its  young  men 
and  have  left  only  old  weak,  helpless  women 
and  little  cliUdren,  so  that  they  could  have 
easy  access  Into  Italy,  to  pillage  it,  steal  your 
food  and  crush  your  spirit.  Your  soldiers 
have  been  absorbed  Into  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine and  are  forced  to  shed  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  for  their  oppressors,  for  the  op- 
pressors of  free  people^for  the  arch  crimi- 
nals of  all  time. 

Have  ycu  benefited  individually  or  collec- 
tively from  this  Axis  association?  And  to 
this  question  all  Italy  Is  united  In  one  thun- 
derous "no"  Awaken  Italy,  free  yourself 
from  the  shackles  of  slavery  Upon  you  at 
home  now  rests  the  burden  of  freeing  your- 
selTes  and  the  future  of  Italy  and  Its  people 
from  subjugation  acd  slavery 

Your  men  at  the  battle  front  are  war-weary 
and  disillusioned.  You  know  the  heartbreak 
and  terror  that  Nazi  domination  means  You 
have  suffered  much  already.  Why  then  keep 
up  your  end  of  a  bad  bargain?  As  you  well 
know,  food  for  Italians  grows  scarcer  and 
scarcer  every  day.  The  Nazis  do  not  starve  In 
Italy — Italians  do! 

The  IJnlted  Nations  want  to  help  Italy  rid 
herself  of  the  tyrannical  mass  murdering, 
■lave-labor-recrultlng  race  of  demagogues  led 
by  the  diabolically  twisted  and  cruelly  fanatic 
mind  of  Hitler.  Many  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  entered  this  world  conflict  only  after 
small  and  pitifully  defenseless  peoples  were 
nclously  attacked  and  overrun  by  the  Fascist 
invaders.  We  feel  It  our  sacred  duty  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  those  geographically 
smaller  freedom-loTing  nations,  to  that  by 
fighting,  working,  and  praying  in  unison,  we 
win  ultimately  crush  the  Fasctst  parasite 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  all  nations  again 
be  free  from  tyranny  from  within  as  well  as 
from  without 

Pe.T^ie  of  Italy,  we,  the  United  Nations 
want  to  help  you  to  freedom.  Our  soldiers 
will  fight  side  by  side  again  with  your  soldiers 
against  the  common  foe.  We  will  share  food, 
clothing,  ships,  planes,  guns,  and  ammuni- 
tion with  Italy  Tes.  we  welcome  you  with 
open  arms  and  hearts  Our  struggle  is  yotir 
straggle  Our  goal  is  one.  Help  us,  Italian 
people  to  help  you  We  shall  be— we  must 
be  victorious  because  we  fight  for  freedom 
and  righteousness  It  Is  the  inalienable  right 
of  every  living  man,  woman,  and  child.  Free- 
dom must  never  die! 

With  Italy  arisen  from  her  shame  and  again 
asserting  her  pride  we  can  again  t>e  united  in 
the  common  cause  for  freedom  and  lasting 
peace.  Raise  again  your  once  mighty  voice, 
Italy:  shake  off  the  chains  of  fascism.  Come, 
Join  the  fold  again;  because  you,  too,  know 


In  your  heart  of  hearta  that  regardlew  of  the 
cost,  tyranny  must  be  wiped  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

FU>MCNCS  R.   USTB. 
THniD  PSIZZ 

Before  the  Italian  people  can  make  a  wise 
decision  for  or  against  the  Axis  or  the  Allied 
Nations,  they  must  remember  those  eaily 
Inspired  days  before  the  pui-ge  of  blood  be- 
gan, and  the  political  and  spiritual  freedom 
which  they  were  truly  seeking.  They  must 
remember  that  many  once  haUed  fascism  as 
the  Italian  people's  revolution,  that  they  saw 
In  it  a  return  to  the  sturdy  democracy  of  the 
early  Roman  farmers  whose  bundles  of  bouud 
faggots  they  adopted  as  their  symbol;  that 
scholars  prophesied  from  it  a  reinsplration 
of  the  cultural  greatness  of  the  Renaissance; 
and  that  the  hearts  of  Italy's  youth  were 
fired  with  t.  new  Marseillaise,  La  Giovinezza, 
as  the  stirring  anthem  of  a  better  day. 

TJie  Italian  people  must  face  the  fact  that 
thc.r  very  hopes  and  idealism  were  deliber- 
ately exploited  and  debased  for  the  personal 
aggrandizement  of  one  man — oppression  for 
all  others.  Their  government  became,  not 
thi  early  Roman  democracy,  but  the  very 
prototype  of  the  oriental  tyranny  of  the  de- 
bauched emperors  of  Rome's  decay.  This, 
then,  is  what  Italy's  partnership  with  the 
pagan  Axis  has  profited  her. 

Let  us  suppose  the  Axis  had  a  fighting 
chance  provided  only  that  Italy  remained 
blindly  on  ita  side — would  Italy  gain  the 
destiny  she  has  sacrificed  so  painfully  to 
achieve?  Suppose  by  placing  her  bleeding 
body  before  the  crushing  United  Nations'  war 
machine,  fbe  could  temporarily  halt  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  democracy,  what  would 
be  her  reward?  The  recstabliahment  of 
Italy's  cultural  and  spiritual  greatness? 
Hardly  that!  To  the  Nazi  mind  there  Is  but 
one  culture,  the  mythological  volk  K"ltur 
of  the  legendary  Aryan.  Would  It  be  the 
colonial  greatness  of  the  early  Roman  Em- 
pire?    Hardly,  again. 

Italy  might  he  suffered,  perhaps,  to  sit  as 
a  vasaal  state  at  the  Barmecide  board,  while 
Hitler  served  up  his  usual  starvation  feast 
with  frenzied  oratory.  In  an  Axis  victory  the 
people  of  Italy  must  Inevitably  lose  the  very 
ends  for  which  they  have  fought. 

It  is  with  the  United  Nations  ttiat  Italy's 
true  destiny  lies,  though  her  false  Messiahs 
led  her  elaewberc.  Her  culture  is  our  culture, 
be  inherent  political  and  religious  Ideals  are 
our  Ideals,  her  only  hope  tat  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  qilrltiuU  freedom  lies  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  democracies.  That  this  victory 
will  be  a  hundredfold  more  valuable  to  Italy 
if  the  does  not  assist  Hitler  to  prolong  the 
European  bolocatut  to  her  complete  national 
exhaustion,  miut  be  even  now  a  burning  con- 
viction m  all  patriotic  Italian  minds. 

And  what  guaranties  have  the  Italian  peo- 
ple that  the  "four  freedoms"  that  men  have 
t>een  promised  again  and  again  shall  finally 
toe  achieved?  No  matter  what  bitter  experi- 
ences Italy  may  (eel  she  has  suffered  In  tbe 
past,  she  muct  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions' Atlantic  Charter  is  as  revolutionary  a 
document  In  the  history  of  world  politics  as 
was  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
In  America's  phUoeophy;  that  It  guarantees 
her  the  vef7  economic,  political,  and  national 
security  she  has  tried  by  such  paradoxical 
means  to  achieve.  It  la  not  Just  another 
scrap  of  paper  to  be  destroyed  (as  Germany 
destroys  her  promiMe*  when  they  fetter  her 
ambitions) ,  but  America's  sacred  pledge,  writ- 
ten and  signed  In  our  blood,  that  the  selfish- 
ness and  Indifference  of  V/orld  War  No.  1 
shall  never  t>e  repeated.  This  Italy  m\ist  be- 
lieve: That  ihe  can  renew  her  faith  in  us, 
since  at  lucta  a  peat  price  we  have  renewed 
It  m  ourselves. 

Mrs.  Amt  Camiu. 
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The  Italian  people  do  not  need  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  deep  and  abiding  regard  which 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  have  felt, 
and  still  feel  toward  them.  The>'  know  that 
In  each  country  one  of  the  saddest  features 
of  the  war  Is  felt  to  be  the  enforre<l  presence 
of  the  other  as  an  armed  opponent 

But  people  must  live  their  lives  and  make 
their  choices  In  recognition  of  all  the  forces 
and  factors,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual, 
which  affect  them.  And  Italian  people  do 
need  to  be  assured  that  the  sd vantages  to 
them  of  Joining  the  United  Nations  new  are 
so  great  as  to  outweigh  the  difficulties  of 
doing  so.  In  the  simplest  words,  the  self- 
interest  of  the  ItaUan  people,  even  If  there 
were  no  other  considerations,  requires  thpt 
they  force  that  change  of  alliance. 

If  the  Axis,  as  now  compoced.  should  finally 
defeat  the  United  Nations,  what  will  Italy 
have  gained  by  the  victory?  Is  there  any- 
thing In  the  history  of  the  preoent  reglm.e  in 
Germany  to  Inspire  confidence  In  Its  gen- 
erosity or  fairness  toward  even  an  ally?  Is 
there  anything  In  the  ruthless  voraciousness 
of  the  German  leaders  (as  attested  by  tiielr 
own  declarations)  to  Justify  even  a  faint 
shadow  of  hope  that  they  would  grant  to 
Italy  anything  more  than  the  cnunbs  at 
the  victory  table,  or  anything  more  than 
would  suit  their  own  pvu-poee?  Is  there  any 
ground  for  expecting  them  to  appreciate 
and  give  scope  to  the  expression  of  the  cul- 
ture which  has  been  Italy's  glory  and  her 
contribution  to  the  better  life  of  man'> 
Japan?  Surely  no  Italian  deludes  himself 
with  the  thought  of  cooperation  In  any 
sense,  with  a  nation  of  atavistic  megaloms- 
niacs. 

For  Italy  to  remain  a  part  of  the  Axis  and 
either  win  with  It  or  lose  with  it  Is  for 
Italy  to  share  In  receiving  the  hatred  and 
horror  of  people,  in  Europe  and  everywhere, 
who  have  seen  the  patient  gains  of  mankind 
crushed  beneath  the  trampling  feet  of  those 
who  have  turned  their  backs  away  from  hu- 
man betterment.  6uch  a  role  Is  not  In  the 
Italian  spirit,  nor  consonant  with  the  Italian 
heritage. 

For  Italy  to  Join  the  United  Nations  now. 
and  either  win  with  them  or  lose  vFltfti  them 
(though  loss  appears  less  and  less  pc»slb1e> 
Is  for  Italy  to  aline  Itself  before  the  world 
with  those  people  who.  whatever  their  past 
faults,  now.  surely,  embody  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind for  permanent  peace,  and  can  be  ac- 
cused of  no  aspirations  at  the  expense  of 
others 

But  one  does  not  slip  out  of  such  an  brbo- 
elation  ss  that  of  Italy  with  Germany,  as 
easily  as  one  slips  out  of  an  old  coat  There 
rrlU,  nf'  doubt,  be  violence  True,  but  Is  It 
not  a  reasonable  estimate  that  with  the  war 
shortened  through  the  added  welpht  of  Italy's 
power  on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
net  cost  to  tbe  Italian  people,  and  their  loss, 
will  b  less  than  they  wrnild  besr  whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  under  the  present 
allnement? 

To  fight  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  If, 
glortoiis  To  fight  for  one's  self  is  natural. 
To  fight  without  hope  of  either  of  these  re- 
wards, and  with  only  the  prospect  of  defeat 
or  of  vassalage  in  victory,  ts  msdneas  May 
the  Italian  people  say  to  themMlves  in  the 
words  attributed  to  Bpartams,  the  gladiator 
of  ancient  Rome,  "If  we  must  fight,  let  us 
fight  for  ourselves!  If  we  must  slaughter,  let 
us  sUugbtcr  our  oppressors  I" 

MAHtrc  PuonnM. 
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Because  I  have  known  and  loved  Italy  for 
nearly  40  years  I  spwak  to  you  as  sn  under- 
standing friend. 
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Disappointed  and  emblttetrd  by  the  Treaty 
ol  Vert.iiillcs,  you  turned  to  Mus.solinl.  a  dra- 
matic, blustering  fellow  who  made  you 
g-randlose  premises — stirred  your  miagmation. 
Instead  of  recognizing  him  for  what  he  Is— 
a  braggart,  a  swashbuckler,  a  sawdust  Caesar, 
you  saw  him  as  a  savior.  You  mli^ht  overlook 
his  broken  pledges,  the  n.iseries  he  ha« 
brought  upon  your  unhappy  land,  but  if  you 
are  a  patriot  you  can  never  fori^ive  his  be- 
trayal of  Itiily,  which  he  and  his  gangsters 
terrorized,  ruined,  and  finally  turned  over 
to  the  Germans 

Don't  you  realize.  O  Italy,  that  your  sol- 
diers are  fi«;hting  not  for  Italy  but  for  Ger- 
many? Hitler  is  using  them  fur  cannon 
fodder.  He  has  sent  tens  of  thousands  of 
them  to  death  in  Russia;  he  has  heartlessly 
abandoned  whole  divisions  to  he  captured, 
to  b3  slaughtered  or  to  die  of  thirst  in  Africa. 
To  h'm  the  Italians  are  not  partners  but 
pawns 

Look  at  Italy  after  3  years  of  war.  Almost 
every  strategic  point  is  held  by  the  Germans. 
Ycur  government  is  controll.-d.  ytur  malls 
censored,  by  Germans.  The  dread  shadow 
of  the  Ge-stapj  darkens  the  land.  And  the 
bulk  of  the  food  grown  in  Italy  is  being 
shipped  to  Germany,  though  Italy  Itself  is 
on  the  brink  of  starvation,  though  thousands 
of  Italian  children  are  dying  from  malnutri- 
tion 

Surely  you  must  realize  by  thi.s  time  that 
you  are  fighting  for  those  who  have  deprived 
you  of  your  freedom.  Not  only  that,  but 
you  have  betn  inveigled  Into  fighting  the 
Americans,  who  have  always  been  your 
friends. 

Though  your  present  government  has  de- 
clared itself  our  enemy,  we  hold  no  enmity 
for  the  Italian  people.  Rid  yourselves  of  the 
ruflians  who  are  ruining  you,  and  you  will 
find  that  we  are  your  friends,  eager  to  heal 
your  woundi^,  to  supply  you  with  food  and 
clothing,  to  restore  your  lo^t  freedom. 
Surely  you  do  not  believe  that  Italy  would 
ever  again  bo  free  should   Hitler  win. 

You  say  that  you  are  helple.'^s  to  rid  your- 
selves of  your  Nazi  and  Fascist  masters. 
Nonsense!  When  Italy  was  far  weaker  than 
she  is  today  she  drove  out  the  Au^-tnan^.  who 
were  the  Germans  of  that  tlm:?.  Are  40.000,- 
000  Italians  too  weak,  too  timid,  too  Uckiiii; 
in  love  of  freedom  to  do  today  what  a  hand- 
ful of  Pledmontese  did  then?  Can  t  you  see 
the  ghosts  of  Garibaldi.  Mazzinl.  and  Cavour 
beckoning  to  you.'  Cant  you  hear  the  rag- 
ged Redshlrts  cheering'  Fight  again.  Ital- 
lan;?.  fur  freedom  Down  with  the  tyrants 
and  up  wliU  the  tricolor!  Avanti  Italia! 
E.    Alexander    Powell, 


The  Work  of  the  ToUa  Committee 
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or 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdricsdaij.  January  20.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  I  might  acquaint  the  Congress  with 
a  part  of  the  reaction  to  the  work  of  the 
Tolan  committee.  I  would  like,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.*;,  to  include 
therein  a  copy  of  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1943: 

THE  TOL.AN  COMMITTEE   REPCjRT 

With  the  country  in  the  first  flush  of  a 
•clf-congratulatory  glow,  following  the  Presi- 


dent's "^tate  of  the  Nation'  address,  wherein 
he  cited  production  progress  of  the  past  year, 
the  report  of  the  Tolan  committee  serves  as 
a  strong  reminder  that  while  headway  has 
be»'n  made,  there  are  still  many  kinks  In  war 
production  which  need  to  be  unraveled.  In 
a  discasslon  of  what's  wrong  with  war  pro- 
duction, we  are  cognizant  of  the  tremendous 
Strides  America  has  made  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

One  of  tlie  developments  which  the  Tolan 
committee  finds  objectionable,  after  its  2-year 
investigation  of  defense  mr^ration.  is  that 
too  much  war  work  has  been  concentrated 
In  too  few  centers.  The  conimlttee,  on  its 
finding.^,  concludes  that  a  small  number  of 
commimities  threaten  to  gather  up  the  great 
majority  of  all  the  workers  in  the  country. 
This  situation,  the  committee  finds,  endan- 
gers not  only  war  production,  but  the  welfare 
of  mlllic*ns  when  the  peace  comes.  It  makes 
the  furtlier  important  point  thr.t  our  a!Ii-6 
have  "sufTered  severely"  for  nondelivery  of 
lend-lerise  supplies  while  "the  equipment  of 
our  own  forces  is  very  uneven."  It  took 
occasion  to  warn  in  its  report:  "This  is  not  a 
war  we  cnn  win  with  our  surplus  energies. 
We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  self-con- 
pratulation  on  the  production  record  of  1942 
We  do  not  yet  have  a  strong  manpower 
agency." 

As  to  the  delivery  of  lend-lea.^e  equipment 
to  our  allies  it  can  be  said  in  all  Irankness 
that  the  Chinese  have  fared  poorly  in  this 
respect.  Of  course,  the  delivery  route  was 
made  much  more  ditflcult  throUf?h  the  Japa- 
nese conquest  of  Burma,  but  the  fact  remains 
nevertheless  that  China,  which  has  fought 
the  Japanese  military  machine  for  5  years 
with  great  heart  and  uni^werving  courage, 
has  received  only  dribiet.s  of  eqinpmem  In 
China  it  is  a  case  of  where  so  little  could 
do  so  much;  In  other  words,  whatever  lend- 
lease  equipment  wi.s  delivered  to  China 
would  pay  off  hand.-omely  in  war  dividends. 

As  to  the  concentration  of  war  production 
in  certain  areas,  thus  paper  has  repeatedly 
warned  against  the  dau'jers  of  what  It  termed 
the  bottUneck  of  congestion,  pointing  out  the 
attendant  social  and  economic  problems  aris- 
ing from  such  a  pulley  It  is  plain  to  be  seen, 
too  how  this  will  work  against  orderly 
economic  readjustment  when  the  war  is  over 
and  the  country  must  get  back  to  a  volume  of 
civilian  production  svifficient  to  prevent  a  col- 
lapse In  the  post-war  era  the  small-business 
concern,  now  so  largely  ignored  in  war  pro- 
duction, will  prove  Invaluable  The  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  have  small  Industry  forced 
to  the  wall  It  is  the  best  kind  of  planning 
and  gcod  bu^lreitu  to  give  small  plants  their 
rightful  place  in  th."  war  production  program, 
■trengthening  for  the  day  when  ih«'y  will 
ploy  »o  vital  a  role  In  poet-wur  industrial 
readjustment 

The  commlttfe  whili-  favoring  an  of?ic»'  of 
war  mobilization  to  coordinate  the  demand** 
and  means  of  production,  opposes  any  form 
of  compulsion  in  dealing  with  the  manpower 
problem  It  is  generally  apparent  that  many 
things  can  be  done  on  a  voluntary  basis  with 
manpower  to  step  up  production  before  any- 
thing savoring  of  coinpuloion  was  attempted. 
In  fact,  the  whole  issue  of  manpower  Is  a 
fertile  field  for  the  exercise  of  American  in- 
genuity and  industrial  statesmanship  In  hit- 
ting 'la/lness  and  bureaucracy  "  as  two  official 
evils  of  the  war  program,  the  Tolan  committee 
has  pointed   to   two  sore  spots. 

The  committee's  findings  will  give  Congress 
something  to  think  about  as  the  legislative 
branch  embarks  upon  a  pro^^ram  of  taking  a 
more  direct  Intere.'^t  In  the  war  production 
program.  The  report  can  be  a  valuable  guide 
to  c(mstructlve  action.  It  Is  the  basis  for  a 
corrective  program  which  would  advance  the 
w?r  effort  and  help  materially  in  preventing 
leaden  economic  frustration  after  the  peace. 


The  American  Federation  of  the  Phyii- 
cally  Handicapped  Does  Not  Speak  for 
the   National  Association  of   the  Deaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    MEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdrirsdau  January  20.  1943 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur  the 
information  of  the  Hou.se.  I  wish  to  in- 
.scrt  into  the  Record  a  letter  that  I  have 
received  from  Dr.  Tom  L.  Anderson,  na- 
tional pre.sident  of  the  A.ssociation  for 
the  Deaf.  I  have  known  Dr.  Anderson 
for  many  years.  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  him.     His  letter  is  as  follows: 

Austin.  Tex  .  January  14    1943. 
Representative  Carl  T    Curtis. 
House  of  Rrpresentativcs, 

Wa.hington.  D   C. 

My  Dear  Carl:  Much  publicity  has  been 
given  by  the  promoter  of  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
to  alleged  endorsements  of  his  legislative 
program  in  behalf  <>f  a  section  of  our  popula- 
tion who  can  always  be  exploited  by  jjersons 
with  an  ax  to  i;rind  This  promoter  is 
flooding  the  country  with  promotional  litera- 
ture Tins  literature  is  such  a  distortion  of 
the  facts  that   I  am  amazed 

Please  be  informed  that  this  American  Fed- 
eration of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  pre- 
suming to  speak  for  the  deaf  people  of 
America,  has  never  been  endorsed  by  the 
deaf  of  this  country,  and  never  will  bo.  while 
the  National  Ass(, elation  of  the  Deaf,  i  r- 
ganized  in  1880.  incorporated  in  1900,  which 
has  fought  the  economic  ar.d  .s«  cial  battles  of 
the  deaf  down  through  sever.U  generations, 
can  and  does  pre:^umc  to  speak  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  derf  of  America  as  an  organiza- 
tion solely  of  the  deaf  which  has  minded  its 
own  business  and  refrained  from  exerting 
pressure  upon  Congress  for  favors,  and  for 
this  rea.^on  alone  is  unknown  to  Members  of 
the  Congress  Members  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Deaf  have  no  desire  to  aline 
ourselves  with  any  hastily  thrown  together 
conglomeration  of  orthopedic.-i,  cardiacs, 
tubercular,  blind,  disabled  veterans  nor  any 
other  phyBically  d..sab!ed  group,  however 
sterling  lis  Individeal  virtue,  wh'-se  prob- 
lems and  interests  are  not  thi)S«  of  the  deaf 
and  cannot  be  handled  as  those  of  the  deaf. 

We  can  a^aure  you  that  the  leadership  In 
this  haatlly  formed  organization  calling  lUilf 
the  Amencan  Federation  has  been  forma' !y 
rejected  by  the  duly  constituted  officials  of 
the  Ifatlonal  Aj.AOCiatlon  of  the  Deaf,  th^y 
hiinj^  th<'  ablest  authorized  Judges  of  iho 
national  intere.'^ts  of  the  deaf  in  the  abf'Crca 
of  a  national  convention.  Further,  we  can 
assure  you  that  members  of  the  national  as- 
soc!ati(  n  want  no  part  in  the  program  of  the 
American  Federation  nor  do  we  in  any  sense 
endorse  any  program  which  would  include 
the  deaf  of  America  in  the  organization  of  s 
pressure  proup  of  23.000,000  physically 
handicapped  persons  for  whom  this  federa- 
tion seeks  a  6p)ecial  rehabilitation  service 
bureau,  ignoring  the  fact  as  you  may  have 
overlookt-d  It.  that  all  physically  handicapped 
persons  who  are  amenable  to  restoration  are 
now  being  served  by  existing  Federal  and 
State  rehabilitation  divisions,  subject  to  no 
dues 

Flna'ly,  I  submit  that  In  any  matter  of 
legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  several 
hundred  thousand  deaf  people  of  America, 
the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  as  their 


oldest,  ablest,  and  most  understanding 
champion,  should  be  consulted  and  should 
have  a  voice  In  the  matter  of  the  legls- 
laflve  program  of  this  American  federation 
B«  It  preenmcfi  to  Include  the  deaf,  we  may 
well  ask.  Who  speaks? 

Very  respectfully  jrours. 

Tom  L.  ANnmsoN, 
Pr trident,  National  Axnycmt^on 

of  the  Deaf   Irtc. 


Pajr-As-You-Go  Income  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  20,  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marts.  I  am  including  a  statement  writ- 
ten by  David  Lawrence,  entitled  "As- 
■i'ou-Go  Tax  Appeals  Hit  Congress," 
which  appeared  in  the  E^■enmg  Star, 
Washington.  D.  C,  Tuesday,  January  19, 
1943: 
As-Yoi-Go    Tax     Appeals     Hit     CoNcaEas— 

Pl'iuic  Une£.->ponsiv^  lo  March  15  Dkadlinc 

WAaNINC 

(By  Davkl  Lawrence) 

CorgresE  is  beginning  to  bear  from  home 
abotit  the  delay  In  enacting  a  pay-as-you-go 
plan  01  taxation. 

The  recent  Joint  declaration  by  Chairman 
GEoacf.  of  the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee, 
and  by  Chalmuin  Dodchton,  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Mearvs  Committee,  warning  tax- 
payers that  they  must  pay  on  March  15  as 
usual,  has  been  received  with  little  en- 
thusiasm judging  by  the  letters  arrivirg  at 
the  Capitol  The  people  want  to  know  why 
tVjngrees  cant  do  something  about  It  between 
now  and  March  15. 

Congreas  has  bc«n  here  about  2  weeks,  and 
the  country  thinks  the  two  Houses  can  act 
promptly  If  they  wish  to  do  so.  Tiie  citizens 
have  obiieTved  that  Congress,  when  it  really 
wants  to  pa.'^s  legislation  quickly,  can  do  It 
overnight  somcLUnes.  But  Con(;re6s  has  to 
be  convinced  that  the  matter  Is  urgent  and 
that   tne  people  want  such   action. 

The  pay -as- you -go  idea  has  been  presented 
in  various  forma,  notably  by  the  proposal  of 
B"ard»ley  Ruml.  brilliant  economls*.  whose 
work  for  the  New  Deal  agcnclM!  has  b<'en  ccn- 
xlsienUy  helpful.  The  Ruml  plan,  in  its  es- 
sence, proposes  that  taxes  for  the  year  1942 
be  skipped  and  that  1043  taxes  be  paid  cur- 
rently Instead  of  a  year  late. 

The  Treasury  Departm.'^nt  for  reasons  of 
Its  own.  some  expressed  and  some  unex- 
pressed, has  been  opposed  to  the  Ruml  plan 
but  has  hinted  that  If  some  modifications 
weie  offered.  It  might  prove  acceptable.  But 
tiie  Treasury  Isn't  In  any  hurry  abcjut  it  If 
the  Ruml  plan  got  lost  In  the  shuffle  of  other 
matters  between  now  and  March  IS.  the 
Treasury  experts  wouldn't  be  at  all  disap- 
pointed. 

CHixr  oajBcnoN 

The  chief  objection  to  the  Ruml  plan  from 
the  Treasury  viewpoint — and  reflected  re- 
Cv'ntly  by  the  President  at  a  press  conler- 
ence — is  that  the  Treasury  would  be  minus 
a  year's  revenues.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
such  subtraction  would  occur  over  a  long 
period  of  years  and  wouldn't  be  felt  by  the 
Treasury. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  suggestion 
yet  made  la  thai  which  the  Hew  York  Times 


recommended  editorially  this  week  and  which 
Godfrey  Nelson,  Its  tax  expert,  previously  has 
recommended,  namely,  that  Indlvlduai  in- 
comes of  1043  and  1943  be  averaged  and  that 
tax  payments  be  made  currently  on  the  re- 
sultant amount.  Thus,  1943  Income  wotild 
be  estimated  by  each  taxpayer  now  and  1942 
Income  is  luiown.  and  the  2  years  would 
be  averaged  and  taxes  would  be  based  on 
that  average  If  at  the  end  of  1943  the 
estimate  proved  high  or  low.  the  citizen  could 
amend  his  return  to  adjust  it  to  meet  the 
aclua    figures. 

The  Godfrey  Nelson  plan  meets  the  objec- 
tion of  those  who  think  the  skip-a-year  pro- 
posal gives  too  much  of  a  break  to  the  cltl- 
z<'ns  Actually  neither  plan  gives  anybody  a 
brer:k,  because  the  citizen  will  not  feel  it 
while  he  Is  alive  and  when  he  dies,  his  estate 
will  be  tax  free,  but  that  merely  means  that 
the  Inheritance  tax  percentages — usually 
higher  than  tax  rates — wlU  take  approxi- 
mately the  same  or  a  higher  amount  from 
the  estate. 

Tlie  jjny-as-you-go  principle  is  worth  so 
much  to  the  more  efDclent  handling  of  the 
tax  problems  of  the  citizen  that  It  would  be 
worth  while  for  the  Government  to  adopt  It, 
even  If  the  ^-Indfall  did- benefit  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  citizens.  It  Is  fundamentally 
unsound  for  the  citizen  to  pay  this  year's 
taxes  out  of  next  year's  grofs  receipts,  espe- 
cially In  times  of  uncertainty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment l£  liable  to  be  left  holding  the  bag, 

ADMINISTaATION     COSTLY 

The  Treasury  spends  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  administer  the  whole  tax  system 
and  if  the  facts  could  be  gathered  on  the 
cost  of  administration  of  ta.'.es,  it  would  be 
found  that  a  lot  at  official  time  and  energy, 
plus  that  of  the  clttaens,  is  spent  trying  to 
take  care  of  the  four  Installment  payment* 
on  an  income  that  is  already  a  year  old  when 
th  >  fourth  payment  Is  made. 

The  dangers  to  the  Treasury  in  time  of 
sudden  panic  and  depression  are  greater  wlien 
taxes  are  paid  a  year  late.  Likewise  financial 
problems  of  the  individual  are  complicated 
when  he  has  to  give  the  Government  first  cut 
out  of  a  dwindling  wage  or  salary  In  a  year 
that  sees  a  severe  decline  In  his  income.  The 
time  when  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  will  be 
appreciated  most  by  the  Treasury  and  by  the 
people  is  when  tin  next  cycle  of  depression 
begins. 

The  New  Deal,  which  spends  billions  In 
Work  Projects  Administration  projects  In 
time  of  unemployment,  might  find  that 
bankruptcies  and  insolvencies  that  bring  on 
unemployment  when  individual  finances  go 
to  pieces  would  be  fewer  if  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan  is  In  effect  during  the  boom  years, 
llien.  as  Incomes  shrink,  tax  psyments  shrink 
cotncldentsliy  and  nobody  will  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment taxes  on  more  ttmn  he  has  earned 
in  a  current  quarter — a  psychological  benefit 
far  greater  to  the  Nation  of  tax-buidcntd 
Individuals  than  seme  of  the  features  of  so- 
called  boctal  security  so  often  extolled  as  the 
true  index  cf  liberalism. 


Editoruils  by  William  J.  McHale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or   WIBCONSIM 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  20,  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  sev- 
eral octr&sions  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  receive  unanimous  consent  to  insert 


in  the  Congressional  Recckd  oustand- 
Ing  editorials  written  by  Mr.  William  J. 
McHale.  the  editor  of  the  Chilton  (Wis.> 
Times  -  Jo  umaL 

Tlie  editorial  i>age  of  this  weekly  paper 
exercises  a  tremendous  influence  upon 
its  many  readers — it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  nspired  word  of  the  editor  does  not 
reach  all  of  the  people  of  America.  Be- 
cause the  entire  editorial  page  of  the 
issue  of  January  14. 1943.  is  of  consuming 
interest  at  this  time,  I  am  inserting  it 
as  part  of  these  remarks  in  order  that 
his  thoughts  may  be  carried  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country: 

THX  naUXAL  BUDGET 

President  Roosevelt  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress Monday  a  Federal  Budget  calling  for 
the  ap^n-oprlation  of  $109,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  will  begin  next  July  1.  Of 
this  amoimt  $100,000,000,000  Is  to  be  spent 
for  war.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  $77,000,000,000  wUl  be  spent  tor 
this  purpose. 

The  sums  are  so  vast  as  to  be  beyond  hu- 
man oooiprehenslon .  The  new  Budget  will 
mean  expenditures  by  the  Treasury  at  the 
rate  of  $3,515  every  second  of  every  passing 
day.  It  Is  a  rate  of  spending  which,  in  effect, 
deinands  a  contribution  of  nKsre  than  $800  by 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  country 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  spend- 
ing rate,  tliat  defies  the  imagination,  but  it 
Is,  as  the  President  said,  the  price  of  victory 
It  is  notice  to  our  enemies  that  we  shall  stop 
Bt-ort  of  no  sacrifice  to  preserve  our  freedom 

Although  the  Budget  is  the  largest  ever 
submitted  to  any  government  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  unexpected  by  the 
Congress  or  the  country.  We  are  committed 
to  the  cause  of  victory  at  any  cost,  however 
staggering,  and  the  only  reason  why  tl>e 
Bridget  was  not  larger  is  becavwe  the  indus- 
trial facilities  of  this  Nation  are  not  large 
enough  to  translate  nKire  money  into  war 
weepons.  The  limit  of  the  Budget  was  gaged 
by  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce 

The  country  may  be  thankful  that  there 
Is  no  disunity  on  the  matter  of  spending 
without  limit  to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 
We  want  to  win  the  war  and  we  want  to  win 
It  quickly  and  decisively.  Even  the  fact 
that  we  are  spending  far  cut  of  proportion 
to  the  contributions  of  our  allies  will  not 
arotne  serious  dissension.  It  Is  our  war  now 
and  we  must  win  it  even  if  the  entire  burden 
should  fall  on  us. 

The  job  of  tlie  Congress  must  be  to  see 
that  the  Oovemment  receives  value  for  the 
dollars  It  lajrs  on  the  line.  In  sri  vast  a  pro- 
gram  there  will  be  temptatlf-ms.  and  f)ppor- 
tunltle*.  for  great  waste  and  crtx^ked  dealing. 
The  people's  representatives  mu«  be  alert 
and  on  iruard  to  keep  scandalous  waste, 
extravagance,  and  shady  dealing  at  a  mini- 
mum. That  should  be  the  prindpsl  business 
of  Congress  from  now  until  the  war  is  won. 
It  will  be  a  big  job,  worthy  of  the  talents  of 
cur  ablest   leaders 

SALAST   LUCrrATXON 

The  Ideologies  of  fanatics,  such  as  com- 
munism, faclsm,  and  nud-lsm.  are  probably 
Inspired  more  by  envy  and  jealousy  than  any 
other  cause.  People  who  have  little  tieget  a 
dislike  for  people  who  have  mtich.  Wiien 
poverty  is  due  to  lack  of  opportunity,  or  to 
unfair  treatment,  such  dislike  may  have  jus- 
tification. But  often  it  happens  Uiat  the 
worst  gruml}lera  are  those  wtio  are  pocv  on 
account  ctf  their  own  intemperance,  shiftless- 
ness  and  lack  of  frugaUty.  They  comfort 
themselves  with  eelf-sympathy  and  blaaas 
their  friight  on  the  state  or  the  social  order. 

All  at  the  noodem  isms  pLay  on  this  spu^ 
of  discontent  among  the  poor.  They  play  on 
It  by  promising  reilel  by  doing  away  witb  the 
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wealthy  rl^ss  by  confiscation  of  all  property, 
as  In  Russia,  by  regimenting  all  activities.  a» 
In  Italy  and  Germany.  The  net  result  of  the 
schemes  of  the  demagogues  as  tried  out  to 
date  has  not  been  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
th»  poor,  but  to  reduce  the  standard  of  all 

A  step  In  the  direction  of  eliminating  the 
wealthy  cla.^s  In  this  country  was  recently 
Initiated  by  a  Presidential  decree  fixing  $25-  , 
000  as  the  maximum  salary  anyone  may  re- 
ceive after  deduction  of  Federal  taxes.  The 
Pre«idontial  decree,  strange  as  it  may  freem, 
came  after  Congress  had  refused  to  fix  such 
limitation  by  statute.  The  $25  (X>0  limit  ap- 
plied to  salailes  only.  In  his  Budget  message 
Monday,  the  President  recommended  the  125- 
000  limitations  on  Incomes  of  everyone  after 
payment  of  taxes,  regardless  of  the  source  of  I 
thf  Income.  Since  this  Is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  standard  that  has  prevailed  In  this 
country.  It   Is  certain  to  cause  much  debate. 

The  $25,000  maximum  Is  an  arbitrary 
figure.  No  argument  ha.s  been  advanced  to 
show  why  It  .'•hould  not  be  higher  or  lower. 
It  was  originally  decreed  as  part  of  an  Infla- 
tion measure,  though  no  one  appears  to  claim 
that  it  will  have  any  material  effect  In  pre- 
venting Inflation.  As  a  political  measure  It 
may  be  more  useful.  Class  consciousness — 
the  distinction  between  worker  and  em- 
ployer— has  been  strongly  emphasized  In  re- 
cent years,  and  the  gesture  of  fixing  a  top 
salary  for  Industrialists  may  be  counted  on 
to  curry  favor  with  the  millions  who  envy 
the  rich. 

Under  our  present  Federal  tax  laws,  only 
those  whose  salaries  are  above  $67,200  are 
aCtected  by  the  $25,000  limit  on  income  after 
Federal  taxes  ate  paid,  as  the  taxes  on  a 
S67,200  salary  will  reduce  It  to  $25,000.  The 
limitation  will  affect  less  than  3,500  people 
m  the  entire  country,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment tax  experts.  Confiscation  of  all  cf 
the  salaries  ci  the  3.500  by  the  Government 
would  reduce  the  taxes  of  the  rest  of  us  so 
little  as  scarcely  to  be  noticeable.  Certainly, 
distributed  among  the  millions  of  envious 
poor,  that  money  would  alleviate  their  con- 
dition but  little." 

There  Is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  cases  In  Industry  where  salaries 
have  been  set  ridiculously  high.  The  movie 
Industry  has  been  a  conspicuous  oflender. 
Life  insurance  companies,  railroads,  steel 
firms  i.nd  others  have  paid  salaries  to  execu- 
tives that  have  rvin  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year.  These  huge  salaries 
look  especially  bad  when  compared  with  the 
salaries  of  ordinary  workmen.  That  Is  why 
workmen  hail  the  President  s  decree  limiting 
such  salaries.  That  is  why  a  labor  govern- 
ment. Intensted  in  future  votes,  may  be 
more  concerned  about  doing  what  Is  popular 
than  what  will  prove  sound  and  right  In  the 
long  run 

While  none  of  us  believe  In  excessive  sal- 
aries— for  the  other  fellow — It  is  obvious  that 
IT  all  of  these  large  salaries  were  confiscated 
by  the  Public  Treasury,  the  benefit,  scattered 
among  130.000  000  people,  would  be  very 
trifling  to  each  Individual.  On  the  other 
hand  much  of  these  salaries  are  reinvested 
In  business  and  the  increased  pay  rolls  re- 
sulting; niay  easily  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
country  than  confiscation  of  the  salaries 
would  be. 

At  any  rate,  this  country  attained  the 
highe.-t  standard  of  living  ever  reached  any- 
where without  benefit  of  a  salary  limitation. 
The  fact  that  men  could  reap  the  benefits  of 
Inventive  and  organl.zmg  and  directing  abil- 
ity certainly  had  s>ome  part  In  that  record. 
Before  ca.^ting  aside  this  long-accepted  prin- 
ciple of  our  way  of  life,  we  ought  to  give  se- 
rious thought  to  the  consequences  rather 
than  take  the  step  In  the  arbitrary  fashion 
of  the  dictators. 

The  public  will  not  be  greatly  coucerned 
by  the  $25,000  limitation  because  the  great 
majority  of  ui  get  along  very  well  on  much 
lefs.  However,  should  the  principle  of  fix- 
ing an  arbitrary  limit  on  income  be  estab- 


lished, how  long  will  It  be  before  It  Is  found 
desirable  to  reduce  the  figure  to  $10,000  or 
$5  000,  or  $1,000?  Before,  maybe,  we  will  all 
be  ofTered  a  dole  from  Washington — condi- 
tioned on  how  subservient  we  are  to  the  ad- 
ministration In  power. 

"ONI.T   ONE  EOMDtR  r.'.ILKD  TO  RETmiN" 

How  often  we  read  In  a  report  given  out 
by  the  War  Department  the.se  words;  "Only 
one  of  our  bombers  failed  to  return." 

The  presence  of  the  word  "only"  Implies 
that  the  loss  was  light  In  view  of  the  number 
of  planes  engaged  In  the  attack  and  the 
amount  of  destruction  that  was  done  to 
enemy  planes  and  industrial  plants,  ships, 
or  harbors. 

To  millions  of  Americans,  then,  the  pres- 
ence of  that  word  "only"  is  cause  lor  rejoic- 
ing. It  signifies  that  our  airmen  harmed  the 
enemy  more  than  he  harmed  them,  and  that 
lb  the  way  to  victory. 

But  In  that  1  bomber  that  failed  to  return 
there  were  8  or  10  brave  and  highly  trained 
men.  Except  for  a  bare  chance  that  some  of 
them  may  have  parachuted  to  safety,  all  were 
lost.  When  they  set  forth  on  that  mission 
they  knew  there  was  a  strong  probability  that 
.some  of  the  ships  going  forth  would  not  come 
b,-\ck.  British  losses  average  5  p^ercent. 
When  100  planes  sail  out  over  German  tar- 
gets. 5  of  them  do  not  return.  That  is  the 
average  experience.  American  loJ-ses  so  far 
have  been  lower  In  the  European  fighting. 

While  we  rejoice  to  know  that  "only  one 
of  our  planes  failed  to  return."  we  should  not 
be  unmindful  that  In  8  or  10  homes  of  Amer- 
ica that  news  was  bad  news.  It  meant,  most 
probably,  that  a  son  or  brother  or  husband 
crashed  to  death  In  a  flaming  plane  Only 
a  few  months  ago  those  men  followed  peace- 
ful civilian  duties.  They  had  no  desire  for 
war.  They  were  content  to  work  at  their 
cho.'^en  civilian  tiisks.  But  when  the  call 
came,  they  went  forth  to  do  their  part  to 
turn  back  the  threat  of  savage  tyranny  from 
cur  slicres. 

They  sought  a  branch  of  the  service  where 
they  would  see  action.  They  went  through 
the  ti)tigh  course  of  training  to  fit  them- 
selves for  It.  They  may  have  completed  many 
successful  flight  missions.  Tliey  may  have 
Inflicted  more  than  their  share  of  damage 
on  the  foe.  But  m  thLs  engagement  the  foe 
proved  too  tricky  or  too  numerous,  or  they 
may  have  taken  an  extra  hazardous  risk  to 
plant  a  bomb  where  it  would  do  most  good. 
At  any  rate  a  blast  of  ground  fire  or  a  shell 
from  an  attacking  plane  struck  their  ship 
in  a  vital  part,  and  It  plunged  to  earth  with 
Its  human  burden  A  few  horrifying  mo- 
ments, and  the  eternal  black-out.  They  died 
that  others — you  and  I — might  live  aa  free- 
men. Tlielr  obituary  Is  an  impersonal  state- 
ment in  a  formal  communique: 

Only  one  of  our  bombers  failed  to  return." 


AS  WE  SEE   IT 

The  price  of  pigs  Is  reaching  such  a  high 
level  that  they  have  a  pretty  good  claim 
to  displace  the  lion  as  the  king  of  beasts. 
If  the  war  lasts  long  enough,  we  will  probably 
start  making  recordings  of  their  grunts  and 
b.oadcastlng  them  over  the  radio  as  music. 
Then  It  would  be  In  order  for  the  ration 
board  to  have  us  turn  em  on  at,  mealtime  as 
a  substitute  for  the  little  ham  that  Isn't 
there 

Well,  somehow  were  getting  along  on  the 
four  gallons  a  week,  plus,  of  course,  the 
vocal  exhaust  which  keeps  us  from  boiling 
over. 

"If  the  small  businessman  goes."  says  Sec- 
retary Ickcs.  "we  all  will  go."  Shucks!  And 
all  this  time  we  small  businessmen  have  been 
consoling  ourselves  with  the  thought  that,  if 
we  must  go.  well  at  least  get  away  from 
the  bureaucrats.  And  now  Ickes  steps  up  to 
plug  that  little  rift  In  the  clouds. 


Relchsmaisha!  Hermann  G'>erlng  celebrated 
his  fiftieth  birthday  Tuesday,  and  Hungary, 
an  Axis  puppet  state,  awarded  him  a  medal — 
the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  something  or 
other.  As  Hermann's  broad  breast  Is  already 
plastered  with  complimentary  hardware,  he  11 
probably  have  to  wear  the  newest  piece  on 
hU  back.  Relchsmlnlster  Alfred  Rosenberg, 
also  marked  his  fiftieth  birthday,  but  there  is 
no  report  that  he  got  any  decoration.  The 
Na7l  press  described  Goerlng  as  Germany's 
sword  and  Rosenberg  as  Germany's  thinker. 
Looks  as  if  both  boys  are  going  to  have  full- 
time  Jobs  for  a  while  anyway. 

That  expression,  "pay-as-you-go  tax" 
sounds  a  bit  tricky.  If  the  idea  were  pre- 
sented In  full  It  probably  wculd  read  "pay-as- 
you-go-bankrupt  tax." 

Although  this  war  has  been  notable  for  Its 
rapid  pace,  the  ^hlft  In  offensive  strength 
from  the  aggressors  to  the  side  of  the  aroused 
freemen  of  the  world  has  come  slowly  and 
almost  Imperceptibly.  But  the  change  h;\3 
occurred  and  the  momentum  of  It  Is  likely  to 
lncrea.se  with  the  passing  weeks.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Axis  nations  could  know  what  Is 
going  on  outside  their  confines,  and  they 
probably  do  sense  It  quite  clearly  In  spite  cf 
all  the  censorship,  they  must  know  that  the 
darkness  Is  closing  In.  The  alarmed  urglngs 
of  their  own  leaders  must  tell  them  that  the 
Jig  Is  up  and  they  cannot  win.  When  that 
stage  Is  reached  men  cannot  work  and  armies 
cannot  fight  with  the  re'rolutlon  of  those  who 
are  Ijeckoned  on  by  an  alluring  promise  of 
success  at  the  end  of  the  struggle. 

Hitler's  armies  In  Russia  are  bogged  down, 
and  weariness  and  vanishing  hope  are  prob- 
ably accountable  for  their  plight  as  much  as 
Russian  guns.  The  Japs  have  lo^^t  their 
energy  and  Initiative  and  are  not  doing  a  bril- 
liant Job  of  hanging  on  to  the  ground  they 
lately  ttole. 

It  is  possible  that  things  are  shaping  up 
for  a  catastrophe  that  will  be  the  prelude  to 
the  end  of  the  European  war.  Hitler  has 
chosen  to  make  a  desperate  stand  In  Africa. 
When  he  Is  driven  out,  as  he  will  be  before 
many  weeks  pass,  the  shock  to  his  prestige 
will  produce  reverbeir.tions  that  he  cannot 
live  down.  When  that  comes,  his  country  will 
know  that  his  cause  is  lost,  and  the  only 
question  will  be  how  much  punishment  to 
take  before  bowing  to  the  intvitable.  This, 
too.  win  pass. 

The  new  Budget  calls  for  $109  000  000.000. 
We've  got  the  zeros.  Now  for  the  hour. — 
W   J  M. 


Small  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  Must  Have 
Consideration  During  Wartime 


EXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wi-dncsdav.  January  20,  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  .small 
liberal  arts  ccllege.s  mu.st  be  treated  with 
sympathetic  con.sideration  during  war 
period;  corre.spondence  with  War  Man- 
power Chairman  McNutt  and  others  sets 
fortl.  view  on  thi.s  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  correspond- 
ence is  fully  explanatory: 

jANt-ART    18,    1943. 

Hon    PAt'L  V    McNiTT. 

Chatrman,    War  Manpouer   Covimission, 
Was'irnglon.  D    C. 
Mr  Dear   Mr    McNutt:    The  small  liberal- 
arts   colleges   In   the   country   arc   threatened 
with   their  very  existence.     Only  speedy,  lu- 


teUl^eut.  and  «ymp«thetlc  action  can  save 
them 

The  local  situation  In  my  congresstonal  dis- 
trict wa«  brought  to  my  attention  aeveral 
months  ago  Since  that  time  I  have  made 
careful  Inquiry  Into  the  affairs  of  similar 
Institution*  In  the  8ut«  of  Weat  Virginia 
and  those  of  other  States.  I  f\nd  the  condl- 
tloru  almost  universal. 

At  this  time  I  am  senring  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  two  small  colleftes:  Salem,  from 
which  I  was  graduated,  and  Davis  and  Elkins. 
where  I  formerly  was  a  teacher.  In  this 
capacity  I  have  occasion  to  be  accurately  In- 
formeu  concerning  the  drastic  reduction  in 
the  student  Ixxlles  and  the  resulting  income. 
As  you  know,  meny  of  these  Itvstltutlons  are 
not  endowed:  they  receive  no  Oovemment 
aid  and  are  dependent  on  the  fees  from  their 
students  and  donations  from  alumni  and 
friends  for  their  existence.  Early  In  Decem- 
ber 1942  letters  were  sent  by  one  bf  these 
collegea  to  Its  graduates  ant*  friends  outlin- 
ing the  plight  of  the  school,  and  I  am  quoting 
from  a  letter  which  came  In  response.  This 
was  from  a  man  who  normally  would  have 
contributed  aiO.OOO.  The  quoted  portion 
speaks  for  Itself: 

"You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  same 
difficulties  which  beeet  educational  Institu- 
tions of  the  country  are  also  faced  by  private 
enterprise  and  individuals  whose  Incomes  are 
derived  from  such  enterprise.  The  shocks  aiKl 
dislocations  resulting  from  the  war  have  been 
severe  Taxes  have  mounted  to  the  point 
where  they  are  almost  confiscatory,  with  the 
result  that  incomes  have  virtually  reached 
the  vanishing  point.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  called  upon  to  finance  great  activities 
which  contribute  to  the  war  effort.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  ever- Increasing  number  of  appeals 
from  worthy  Instltutioris  like  yours  which 
deserve  and  need  support. 

"Because  of  the  dlfflcultles  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  it  Is  not  possible  for  me  to  make 

the  contribution  to .  which  It  deserves 

and  which  I  would  like  to  make.  However.  1 
feel  that  your  work  has  been  so  splendid 
that  I  must  contribute  some  small  token  of 
my  appreciation.  Consequently,  I  enclose 
herewith  my  check  for  $1,000.  I  sincerely 
hope  and  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  institution  going  until  the  time  comes 
when  peace  Is  returned  to  our  world  and  our 
economic  condition  will  be  such  that  friends 
of  the  school  will  be  In  position  to  give  it 
the  support  it  ought  to  have." 

This.  I  believe.  Is  a  graphic  picture  of  what 
Is  happening  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  must,  therefore.  In  the 
immediate  futiire  take  action  to  forestall  the 
failure  of  these  schools. 

In  the  world  today,  when  strife  and  con- 
tention, war  and  bloodshed,  tyranny  and  op- 
pression rise  up  on  every  hand.  I  believe  it  is 
well  to  ask  ourselves  where  we  are  going,  bow 
long  It  will  take  us,  atul  what  we  are  going 
to  do  after  we  get  there.  Particularly  is  it 
Important  to  know  what  we  will  do  when  we 
arrive.  Our  Ijehavlor,  we  know,  will  be  condi- 
tioned by  the  education  of  our  people.  Our 
tolerance,  toleraiMX  of  each  other's  political 
views,  tolerance  for  each  other's  religious 
beliefs,  even  tolerance  for  each  other's  prop- 
erty rights  aiul  posseasions  will  be  governed 
by  the  direction  taken  by  our  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

As  the  pioneers  from  the  Atlantic  coast  fil- 
tered through  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
crossed  the  Great  Plains,  and  finally  ended 
their  triumphant  march  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  they  built  a  new  country.  As 
they  established  new  communities  In  the 
wilderness  with  homes,  farms,  churches,  and 
town  halls,  they  built  schot^  and  coUeges. 
The  wisdom  which  led  oiu'  forefathers  to  In- 
clude education  as  a  part  of  the  structural 
plan  of  the  young  American  States  has  con- 
tributed largely   toward  making  lu  a  great    I 


Nation  of  tolerant  pe<^le.  These  ooUegea  to- 
day are  tte  basis  for  our  hope  of  future 
achievement  and  future  progress.  Not  a 
single  petaon  living  in  a  locality  where  Uiey 
are  situated  has  failed  to  profit  in  some  way 
from  the  cultural  benefits  flowing  constantly 
from  them. 

It  U  true  hundreds  of  oolk^es  in  this 
country  have  been  graduating  many  thou- 
sands of  students  every  year  and  that  many 
of  the  graduates  have  not  been  proficient  in 
liberal  arts,  but  it  Is  equally  true  that  each 
and  every  graduate  is  better  prepared  and 
equipped  to  be  a  better  citizen  and  to  ac- 
cept his  responsibilities  of  citizenship  more 
Intelligently. 

Mr  Wendell  WlUkle  made  a  rtatement  in 
his  address  at  Duke  University  on  January 
14.  which  I  believe  to  be  most  pertinent  and 
am  including  in  this  letter,  since  It  ex- 
presses a  proposition  which  I  subscribe  to 
most  vigorously. 

"In  fact,  so  Important  are  the  liberal  arts 
for  our  future  civilization  that  1  feel  that 
education  in  them  shctild  be  as  much  a 
part  of  our  war  planning  as  the  more  ob- 
viously needed  technical  training  There 
vFlll  be  a  certain  numl)er  of  young  men  In 
every  college  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  not  available  for  military  service.  They 
should  be  given  the  facilities  whereby  they 
may  go  on  with  their  education. 

"There  will  be  a  certain  number  who  will 
be  returned  disabled  for  active  service,  but 
of  sound  and  eager  mind.  Ways  should  be 
provided  by  which  they  may  continue  their 
education. 

"In  addition,  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision In  the  manpower  program  for  leav- 
ing a  nucleus  in  the  colleges  of  men  whose 
aptitudes  qualify  their  as  definitely  for  our 
long-range  needs  as,  let  us  say.  other  men  are 
obviously  qualified  for  medicine.  So,  the 
structure  of  the  liberal-arts  colleges  will  be 
preserved  during  the  war  and  so.  minds  will 
be  trained  and  enriched  for  the  humanizing 
and  civUtelng  of  the  world  to  come  after. 

"Furthermore,  the  men  and  women  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  such  studies  should 
not  be  made  to  feel  inferior  or  apologetic 
in  the  face  of  a  PT  boat  commander  or  the 
driver  of  a  tank.  They  and  all  their  fellow 
citizens  should  know  that  the  preservation  of 
our  cultural  heritage  Is  not  superfluous  in  a 
modern  clvUlaatlon  and  Is  not  a  luxury. 
That  it  is  In  fact  what  gives  meaning  to  that 
civilization.  It  Is  what  we  are  fighting  for. 
And  they  are  serving  their  country  Just  as 
surely  In  fitting  themselves  to  preserve  It  as 
are  the  men  who  fly  the  planes  or  man  the 
ships  or  fire  the  g^uns. 

"For  we  cannot  win  a  true  victory  unless 
there  exists  in  this  country  a  large  body  of 
liberally  educated  cltlxens.  This  Is  a  war  for 
freedom — freedom  here  anu  freedom  else- 
where. But  if  we  are  going  to  risk  our  lives 
for  freedom,  wc  must  at  the  same  time  do 
all  we  can  to  preserve  the  deep  springs  from 
which  it  flows." 

My  plea.  Uke  Mr.  Winkle's,  Is  not  being 
made  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  colleges' 
physical  assets,  but  is  entirely  for  the  sake 
of  the  ability  to  think  under  a  free  system, 
plus  the  broad  knowledge  and  sympathetic 
understanding  which  our  peacetime  training 
provides.  It  is  that  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
The  smaller  liberal-arts  colleges  have  facul- 
ties of  trained  personnel;  they  have  housing 
and  classroom  facilities,  both  of  which  are 
urgently  required  and  difficult  to  replace. 
Sufficient  funds  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
assistance  expended  to  show  these  smaller 
institutions  how  to  serve  the  war  effort, 
which  of  course  they  are  anxioiu  to  do,  will 
result  in  immediately  implementing  it. 
Equally  important,  it  will  preserve  for  the 
future  the  source  of  that  vital  understand- 


ing, both  moral  and  political,  which  is  fos- 
tared  by  the  social  sciences. 

Tou  are  aarared  of  my  acuve  cooperation 
and  those  of  my  colleagues  In  any  effort  you 
may  make.  Tou.  as  Chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commlalon.  have  sn  opportunity 
not  only  to  moblliae  Uie  brainpower  and  man- 
power of  the  Nation  but  by  providing  for 
the  eontinuation  of  those  llberal-aru  eul- 
legM  can  assure  for  posterity  an  unlimited 
supply  of  free  brainpower  and  manpower. 
This  will  be  most  effective  m  winning  the 
war  and  eeUblUhlng  the  peace  and  the  read- 
justment which  must  follow 

I  strongly  urge  that  an  immedl.^te  survey 
be  made  to  determine  the  amount  needed 
for  such  a  program,  tiuit  an  appropriation  be 
requested,  and  the  work  be  surted  forth- 
with. Whatever  the  cost,  it  will  be  minute 
in  companson  with  the  tremendous  objec- 
tives I  have  discussed  this  propjosal  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  have  found  them 
ready  and  willing  to  cooperate.  I  pledge  you 
my  most  active  efforts  In  support  of  such  a 
program. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

jENifiircs  Randolph. 

Jantjabt  19,  1M3. 
Mr.    Wheelex   S-immoks, 

Publisher,  Who's  Who  in  Amcricn, 

Chicago,  III. 

Dea«  Ml.  Sammonb:  Tour  letter  of  January 
8  Impressed  me  deeply  with  tlie  national  crisis 
facing  the  smaller  liberal  arts  colleges.  For 
some  time  I  had  been  diligently  gathering 
data  in  my  congressional  district  in  an  effort 
to  assist  in  developing  some  means  of  main- 
taining a  sufficient  enrollment  which  would 
assure  their  continued  operation.  I  heartily 
concur  with  you  that  the  problem  is  a  present 
one.  not  local  In  character  but  national  in 
scope,  and  one  of  vital  importance  to  our 
future  welfare.  I  have  so  written  Mr.  Paul  V. 
McNutt  and  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  and  am 
enclosing  copies  of  these  letters  for  your  in- 
formation. 

Tour   kind  comments  concerning  my   re- 
election are  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JlNNIi^ja  RANDOI..PR. 


Who's  Who  in  America. 

Chicago,  January  8,  J 943. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Mt  Deak  Conckessman  :  You  may  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  attached  memorandum  which 
we  are  mailing  to  colleges  In  connection 
with  recent  bra'.npower  and  manpower  mobil- 
ization changes. 

Because  over  the  decades  Who's  Who  has. 
in  the  course  of  Its  task  of  recording  Amer- 
ican leadership,  become  Impressed  with  the 
contribution  otir  smaller  privately  controlled 
liberal  arts  colleges  make  to  training  this 
leadership — for  example,  8  of  the  last  13 
Presidents  were  educated  in  small  institu- 
tions— we  have  urged  that  their  facilitiaa 
and  faculties  be  utlllaed  in  oonuectlon  with 
the  war  effort,  instead  of  garrotlng  them  be- 
cause it  is  somewhat  easier  to  use  the  sim- 
ilar assets  of  the  large  universities  and  State- 
supported  institutions. 

We  urge  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  prrserrlng 
these  colleges'  physical  assets,  but  entirely  for 
the  sake  of  the  abillty  to  think  under  a  free 
system,  plus  the  broad  knowledge  and  the 
sympathetic  tinderstandlng.  which  their 
peacetime  training  provides.  The  armed 
forces,  industry,  and  agriculture  alike  need 
young  men  trained  to  think  as  well  as  to 
act,  and  If  the  staffs  and  the  faculties  for 
that  sort  of  training  are  blacked  out  now, 
and  only  the  great  universities'  vocational  or 
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professional  facilities  preserved  and  strength- 
ened, the  price  that  must  be  paid— unnecrs- 
sarily  — after  the  war  will  be  high  and  hard. 
inrlePd. 

Fortunately,  now  Mr  McNutt  and  his  ft.sso- 
clates  have  the  opportunity  to  mobilize  brain- 
power and  manpower  In  the  balanced  man- 
ner most  effectivp  for  winning  the  war- 
most  ffTective  because  It  provides  a  balance 
between  the  manpower  and  the  brainpower 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian. 
Industrial  ajid  agricultural  requirements 
needed  for  adequate  support  of  the  ntjlUini? 
forces.  We  are  hoping  the  ?mallt'r  privately 
controlu'd  liberal  arts  collegf.'-'  facilities  and 
faculties  will  be  used  by  Mr.  McNutt  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  problem,  particularly  in 
the  cases  of  institutions  without  large 
endowments. 

Suitable  funds  to  accompli.sh  this  will  pay 
Immediate  dividends  in  <=peedin?  the  war 
effort  and  avoiding  needless  expenditure  for 
expensive  housing  requiring  critical  materi- 
als, and  In  addition  a  return  of  tremendous 
national  import  in  terms  of  the  ^^reservation 
of  the  type  of  training  which  produces  abil- 
ity to  think  and  to  lead  in  a  fi-ce  country's 
way. 

These  small  colleges  are  not  organized  to 
.<.peak  for  themselves;  they  are  not  by  nature 
adept  at  pressure-group  political  canvassing. 
Those  who  know  from  first-hand  experience 
what  they  mean  to  America  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  price  their  extermination  will  levy 
on  us  all  fcr.  not  being  attuned  to  Felf 
interest,  they  will  not  speak  in  time  for 
themselves. 

So.  believinR  we  are  among  those  who 
know  their  worth — and  that  every  member  of 
the  Congress  is  also  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  peril  called  to  attention — we  have  felt 
an  obligation  to  attempt  to  speak  for  them. 
Yours  verv  truly. 

WiiEELtR  Sammons,  Publisher. 


Janimrt  19.  1943. 
Hon   VVend?:ll  L  Wilikit, 

Ncir  Ynrk.  N   Y 

My  Dear  Mr.  Williue:  I  offer  you  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  timely  talk  you  made  at 
Duke  University  on  January  14  Once  before. 
In  1940,  I  wrote  you  At  that  time  it  was  to 
express  my  agreement  with  your  views  on  a 
unifled  air  force.  I  was  then  workmg  for  this 
program  and  have  since  consistently  directed 
my  efforts  to  develop  it.  I  am  enclosing  H.  R. 
708,  which  I  reintroduced  in  the  78th  Con- 
gress It  will,  if  enacted,  brin?  about  the 
desired  reorgani/at  ion  of  our  armed  forces. 

Again,  in  1943,  I  concur  with  you.  I  am 
working  for  and  shall  continue  to  devote  my 
efforts  toward  the  preservation  of  the  small 
liberal  arts  colleges  throughout  the  Nation. 

By  way  of  clarification  of  my  use  of  the 
term  "liberal  arts  colleges."  I  mean  these 
which  ofTer  to  the  student  body,  not  training 
In  a  specific  ."^uhject  or  skill  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  but  rather  gives  a  broad  eeneral 
educatmn.  This  serves  to  develop  the  power 
to  think  and  gives  the  individual  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  experience  and  resultant 
growth  of  civilization.  It  presents  to  each 
rtciplent  understanding  which  serves  as  a 
strong  foundation  for  later  specialization. 
My  early  inttrest  in  them  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  quotation  taken  from  the  Congres- 
sional Rec  RD  of  October  17,  1942: 

•  As  a  former  teacher  in  a  college  myself, 
I  am  d-'-eply  con.^cious  of  the  imperative  need 
to  keep  alive  in  America  our  educ.itlonal  In- 
stitutions." 

On  the  day  you  made  your  address  I  had 
been  drafting;  a  communication  on  tills  sub- 
ject. You  so  impressed  me  with  the  points 
presented  that  I  have  revised  my  letter  to 
include  a  portion  of  your  material.  The 
strength  of  your  statement  will.  I  am  sure. 
add   persuasive   power    to   our   plea    for    the 


contintiatlon  of  the  small  universities  and 
colleges  vvhich  are  so  vital  to  Americas  way 
of  life 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have 
written  on  this  subject  to  the  Honorable  Paul 
V  McNutt.  You  are  a.'^sured  of  my  active 
participation  in  obtaining  Immediate  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  liu^ure  the  continua- 
tion of  these  seaUs  of  learning. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

J\NrARY   19,  1943. 
Dr    John  W.  Studeeaker, 

Commis,sioner,  United  States  Office  of 
Ediiraiiori.  Wasliington.  D.  C. 
Dear  John:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  have  written  to  the  Hoiuirable  Paul  V. 
McNutt  relative  to  tht*  need  for  immediate 
action  to  preserve  the  small  liberal  arts  col- 
leges throughout  the  Nation.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  have  your  opinion  concerning 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  accomplish  this 
end.  It  is  a  pr  )blem  which  will  of  necessity 
require  prompt  and  effective  coordinated  ac- 
tion. Yoti.  as  Conimisbioner  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  are  undoubtedly  In 
a  po.'-itlon  to  aid  materially  in  lis  s<jlution. 
Your  counsel  and  cooperation  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yuuis, 

Jennings  Randolph. 


Townsend  National  Recovery  Bill 


M.  L.  Benedum,  Nadve  West  Virginian, 
Writes  With  Sound  Judgment  on  Pro- 
posed Income  Limitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OJ     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wedrieaday.  January  20.  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a 
copy  of  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentative.s  of  the 
General  A.ssembly  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, the  Senate  concurring,  memo- 
riaUzins  Congre.ss  to  enact  legislation 
providing  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  a.s  set  out  in  the  Town.send  na- 
tional recovery  bill: 

\Vh;>reas  In  view  of  the  pre^nt  war  econ- 
omy and  post-war  planning  to  relieve  the 
State  of  Indiana  of  the  financial  burden  of 
old-age  assistance  and  to  assist  In  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  permanent  relief.  Tnere- 
fore 

Section  1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  H')use  of 
Rcpreseiitatnes  of  the  Grnrrul  AS'^emhly  of 
tlie  State  uf  Indiana  {the  senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  General  A.sjembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  hereby  respectfully  memo- 
rializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  su. table  legislation  providing  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  set  out  in 
the  Townsend  national  recovery  bill  now  In 
the  act  of  being  introduced. 

Sec  2  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  is  hereby  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hcu«e 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congres.--  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  United  States 
Ser.ator  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  from  the  Sta.te  of 
Indiana. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speak.r.  there 
is  incrt-a-singly  a  study  of  the  pioposed 
Income  limitation  of  $25,000.  Dcubt  is 
beginning  to  arise  as  to  the  logic  of  such  a 
plan.  More  citizens  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  implications  which  flow  from 
this  idea. 

Willford  I.  King,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Ne*  Ynrk  University,  expre.sses 
the  above  thought  in  the  following 
observation: 

When  the  usual  reader  learns  from  his 
paper  thai  one  of  the  leading  questions 
facing  the  next  Congress  is  limllaticn  cf  in- 
comes to  $25,000  net.  he  is  likely  to  shrug 
his  shoulders  ar.d  conclude  that  here  is  one 
thing  he  dctsn"t  need  to  worry  about. 
He  never  expects  to  receive  $25,000  a  year. 
He  knows  few,  if  any,  people  having  such 
incomes. 

This  question  of  limitation  of  private  In- 
comes is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  Perhaps  he  prefers  an  economy 
in  which  the  boy  with  brains  and  pers-ever- 
ance  has  a  chance  to  make  a  million  and 
keep  it.  Perhap.s  he  has  doubts  concerning  a 
system  in  which  private  endowment  of  col- 
leges, research  institutions,  and  tiie  like  will 
be  impossible  because  no  private  fortunes 
'  will  exist  Perhaps  he  is  sitspicious  that  this 
is  merely  a  ruundabcut  way  of  destroying 
free  enterprise  and  perpetuating  rtgimenta- 
tlon  after  the  war.  Perhaps  he  still  prefers 
a  square  game  in  which  the  victors  are  not 
robbed  of  their  winnings  At  any  rate,  it  Is 
worth  his  time  to  think  the  matter  through. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  correct  procedure  for 
all  of  us  to  do  as  Profes.sor  King  sugj^esUs — 
we  must  give  searching  attention  to  the 
limitation  idea.  In  this  connection  I  can 
speak  as  a  member  of  a  small  college 
board  oi  directors,  referred  to  in  the 
following  letter  by  M.  L.  Benedum.  a 
native  We.st  Virginian,  who  holds  the 
affection  of  a  large  circle  of  business 
a.s.sociates  and  friends  who  admire  his 
industry  and  courage,  recognize  his  gen- 
uine Americanism,  and  appreciate  his 
valuable  assistance  to  worthy  irustitutions 
of  religion  and  education: 

Janu.^ry    19,    1943. 
Dr    RoEtRT  Clarke, 

Geneva  College.  Beaver  FalLi.  Pa. 

Dear  Dr.  Clarke:  The  delay  in  acknowl- 
edging your  fine  and  much  appreciated  let- 
ter of  January  8  has  not  been  due  either  to 
neglect  or  lack  of  Interest.  The  truth  Is 
that  I  have  been  debating  for  .several  days 
as  to  whether  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  write  you  In  some  detail  about  • 
situation  which  confronts  our  country  and 
which  I  feel  is  filled  with  grave  peril  to  the 
continued  free  existence  of  our  educational, 
religious,  and  charitable  Institutions. 

My  hesitancy  has  been  caused  by  fear  that 
such  a  frank  letter  might  possibly  be  sub- 
ject to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  my  ir.o'ives. 
After  mature  thought  I  have  concluded  that 


CTen  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood  It 
Is  my  duty  to  write  you  fully  and  frankly 
about  this  threatened  condition.  Indeed,  I 
am  convinced  that  I  would  render  a  dis- 
service to  the  character  of  infitltuilon  which 
you  represent  If  I  failed  to  do  so. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  I  would  have 
responded  Immediately  to  your  letter  by 
Bending  my  check  for  the  amount  which  you 
requested  as  a  contribution  to  Geneva  Col- 
lege. There  is  no  doubt  about  the  worthi- 
ness of  your  appeal  and  of  the  fact  that  your 
Institution  Is  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  the  consideration  and  help  of  people  like 
myself  who  are  in  position  to  be  of  assist- 
ance. LikewL'-e.  we  have  a  duty  and  respon- 
BlblUty  to  respond  to  such  app>eals  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  lowerliig  of  standards 
In  our  educational  and  religious  Instituiions. 

The  disturbing  factor  which  prompts  this 
letter  Is  the  strong  possibility  that  Congre.'^^s 
may  adopt  the  recommendation  that  the  total 
of  any  individual  Income  In  America  may  be 
limited  by  law  to  $25,000  a  year.  It  Is  obvious 
that  if  such  a  limitation  is  written  Into  our 
statute  books  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for 
me  or  any  other  persons  to  make  contribu- 
tions of  a  substantial  nature  to  Institutions 
such  as  yours,  and  we  will  necessarily  be  com- 
pelled to  make  other  severe  adjustments  In 
cur  affairs.  Indeed,  the  very  possibility  that 
such  a  limitation  may  be  placed  upon  in- 
comes Is  sufBclent  to  compel  me  to  withhold 
any  contributions  until  the  uncertainty  Is 
dispelled. 

Frankly,  this  does  not  mean  a  great  deal  to 
me  personally.  I  am  73  years  old  and  have  no 
children  to  benefit  from  any  material  re- 
sources that  may  be  left  In  my  estate.  So 
far  as  Mr?  Benedum  and  I  are  concerned  we 
could  manage  to  get  along  comfortably  for 
the  remainder  of  our  lives  if  we  were  deprived 
of  all  Income.  However,  we  had  hoped  that 
such  resources  as  we  have  accumulated  would 
be  wisely  used  for  the  benefit  of  our  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  similar  Institu- 
tions. We  had  keenly  felt  the  responsibility 
of  conserving  those  resources  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned  but  I  cannot 
get  away  from  the  teachings  of  my  beloved 
father  and  mother.  Neither  can  I  be  con- 
Tlnced  that  everything  we  have  done  in  this 
country  in  the  last  150  years  has  been  all 
wrong.  Of  course,  some  mistakes  have  been 
made,  but  on  the  whole  we  have  built  here 
the  most  prosperous,  the  most  cultured,  the 
most  happy,  and  the  most  religious  Nation 
on  earth  I  for  one  am  not  willing  to  sur- 
render all  of  these  things,  including  the 
precepts  end  examples  of  my  parents.  In  ex- 
change for  a  nebulous  promise  of  Utopia. 

If  the  source  of  the  support  that  for  years 
has  been  given  to  Institutions  such  as  yours 
and  to  the  church  Is  cut  off  by  an  act  of 
the  Government,  It  Is  Inescapable  that  our 
schools,  churches,  and  hospitals  will  be  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  the  Government  for  their 
support.  This  means  that  those  Institutions 
win  become  creatures  of  partisan  politics  and 
their  very  existence  subject  to  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  the  leaders  of  whatever  po- 
litical party  may  be  In  power  at  the  moment. 
When  we  reach  that  situation  it  will  Indeed 
be  an   unhappy   day   for  our  great   country. 

Only  the  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  a  small  denominational  college 
In  my  native  State  of  West  Virginia — a  col- 
lege to  which  I  have  given  csslstance  on 
several  occasions  In  the  last  few  years.  He 
wrote  me  that  50  small  colleges  In  this  coun- 
try had  already  been  compelled  to  close 
their  doors  and  that  many  others  were 
threatened  with  extinction.  This  would  In- 
dicate that  the  people  who  have  been  sup- 
porting those  Instltutlona  feel  as  I  do  about 
the  absolute  necesalty  of  carefully  conserv- 
ing their  resources  so  long  as  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  their  Incomes  may  be  subject 
to  arbitrary  limitation. 


Since  I  have  written  you  at  such  consider- 
able length  on  this  general  proposition,  I  feel 
that  I  can  go  a  step  further  and  say  without 
l>elng  misunderstood  that  In  1942  I  gave  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Institutions  that  I 
felt  were  worthy.  This  was  In  addition  to  a 
very  considerable  sum  which  went  into  gifts 
and  rehabilitation  loans  to  hundreds  of  Indi- 
viduals who  were  In  distress.  I  have  worked 
hard  for  almost  60  years,  having  begun  when 
I  was  16  years  old.  In  that  period  of  time  I 
have  given  all  of  my  efforts  in  building  up 
several  dozen  corporations  with  which  I  was 
Identified,  which  gave  gainful  employment 
to  thousands  of  persons,  and  which  have 
contributed  substantially  to  elevating  the  liv- 
ing standards  In  some  backward  nations  as 
well  as  In  many  localities  in  our  own  coun- 
try. In  all  that  period  I  have  never  drawn 
one  penny  of  salary  from  any  company  with 
which  I  was  connected.  Whatever  Income  I 
have  derived  from  any  ol  these  companies  has 
come  In  the  form  of  dividends  out  of  their 
earnings.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is 
that  for  more  than  half  a  century  I  have 
been  trying  In  my  humble  way  to  build  and 
it  is  a  source  of  keen  distress  to  see  a  move- 
ment launched  In  this  country  the  results  of 
which  I  can  view  only  as  destructive. 

It  has  given  me  a  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  be  In  a  position  to  give  help  to 
worthy  institutions  and  Individuals.  I  am 
deeply  pained  over  the  possibility,  indeed,  I 
may  say  probability,  that  I  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  do  this — pained  not  at  the  con- 
sequences to  myself,  becaiise  as  I  have  said  it 
does  not  meam  a  great  deal  to  my  own  per- 
sonal comfort  and  welfare,  but  pained  at  the 
consequences  to  those  like  yourself  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  building  up  worthwhile 
Instltutloiis  that  serve  God  and  country. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  all  good 
wishes.  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

M.  L.  Benedum. 


EtUs  of  G>st-Plut  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    IMDL&NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnesday.  January  20.  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  House,  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Cowcressional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  News 
entitled  "War  Contracts,"  as  follows: 
WAS  contracts 

When  the  Federal  Government  began  Its 
war  Industry  expansion  following  passage  of 
the  Lend-Lease  Act,  It  adopted  a  policy  of 
paying  contractors  on  a  coet-plus-a-flxed-fee 
basis.  This  decision  was  made  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  such  profiteering  as  was  en- 
couraged during  the  First  World  War  by  let- 
ting contracts  on  the  cost-plus- 10-percent 
plan.  This  plan  encouraged  contractors  to 
increase  coats  so  that  the  10  percent  would 
yield  them  a  higher  profit. 

It  appears  now  that  the  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  plan  is  cot  without  Its  risks  of  abuse.  In  a 
speech  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Rep- 
resentative Ludlow,  veteran  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Ck)mmittee  and  Its  third  In 
rank,  charged  that  In  many  Instances  con- 
tractors increased  wages  and  salaries  in- 
ordinately as  soon  as  they  got  a  Government 
war  contract.  He  produced  bimdreds  of  such 
Instances  drawn  from  the  files  of  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce.  Most  of  the  Increases 
ranged  from  200  percent  to  300  percent,  but  i 


the  greatest  was  700  percent,  "Tt  ti  dltncult 
to  understand  why  the  services  of  an  olBcial 
or  employee  suddenly  and  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  increase  in  value  three  cr  four  times 
the  instant  he  switches  from  private  to  Gov- 
ernment employment,"  said  Representative 
Lttdlow. 

Hundreds  of  these  contracts  have  been  re- 
negotiated. If  they  were.  In  fact,  renegoti- 
ated with  a  view  to  reducing  unfairly  high 
profits,  and  not  merely  to  annoy  and  badger 
the  contractors,  these  hundreds  of  cases  of 
c.orbltant  salary  and  wage  increases  should 
have  been  taken  into  consideration.  Tliere  is 
no  valid  reason  whatever  for  paying  higher 
salaries  ani  wages  in  war  Industries  than  are 
necessary  to  obtain  competent  employees. 
This  provision  might  call  for  sllphtly  more 
than  prevailing  pay  rates  In  the  community, 
but  certainly  It  would  not  justify  the  exces- 
sive Increases  cited  in  the  Ludlow  report. 


Report  of  Tolan  Committee  on  National 
Defense  Mi^atioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATFVES 

Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorials 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Tolan 
committee: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  of  January  12,  IMS) 
carnciBM  based  on  TBtrrH 

The  House  Committee  on  National  De- 
fense Migration  (Tolan  committee)  has  made 
a  constructive  report  on  the  whole  subject 
of  war  mobiliaatlon  which  the  ofBclais  in 
charge  would  do  well  to  heed. 

There  may  be  legitimate  question  whether 
now  is  the  time  for  a  wholesale  reorgani- 
zation of  war  agencies  such  as  the  Toian 
committee  proposes.  Such  drastic  action  in 
the  crucial  6  months  of  war  production 
would  be  called  for  only  by  a  break-down 
of  the  present  system.  Although  the  pres- 
ent system  is  imperfect,  its  results  in  terms 
of  the  1942  production  do  not  signify  a 
break-down. 

Many  of  the  Tolan  recommendations,  bow- 
ever,  could  be  usefully  adopted  as  guides  to 
administrative  practice.  If  divided  counsels 
and  authority  have  created  confusion  in  the 
past,  the  remedy  lies  in  better  adminis- 
tration in  the  future,  which  requires  nather 
legislation  nor  a  reorganization.  If  we  still 
lack  a  strong  manpower  agency,  the  ad- 
ministration can  make  It  strong. 

The  Tolan  committee  has  shown  va  the 
better  side  of  congressional  InvestigaUons. 
Its  findings  should  be  put  to  work. 

[From  the  Louisville    (Ky.)   Courier -Journal 
of  January  12,  1943] 

BLUNT     WARNING     FSOM     HIGH     ADTHOEmr 

There  Is  no  group  in  this  country  today 
more  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  long-range  problems  of  manpower  dis- 
tribution than  the  five-man  Tolan  congres- 
sional committee  which  concluded  Its  labors 
of  2V^  years  last  week.  The  40  or  so  volumes 
of  the  committee's  report  represent  one  of 
this  country's  outstanding  social  studies  and 
although  most  of  Its  work  has  been  carried 
on  well  out  of  range  of  the  headlines.  !t  rep- 
resents a  monumental  tribute  to  the  value 
of  the  congressional  committee  at  lu  best. 
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It  Is  for  those  reasons  that  the  bhint  warn- 
ings of  the  committee  on  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent manpower  situation  deserve  more  than 
ordinary  consideration.  It  finds  that  we  are 
BtiU  the  victims  of  muddle  and  inadequate 
planning:  that  the  tendency  to  centralize 
production  and  employment  in  a  few  large 
centers  of  population  is  both  Inefficient  at 
the  present  and  dangerous  for  the  future, 
and  it  Is  a  Republican  committee  member 
who  warns  that: 

"If  the  war  continues  to  be  the  war  of  the 
100  major  corpt)ratlons  of  this  country,  we 
can  expect  that  the  peace  will  be  deter- 
mined in  larije  measure  by  their  viewpoint. 
The  war  and  the  peace  are  the  same  piece  of 
cloth." 

Those,  and  the  Courier-Journal  Is  among 
them,  who  have  advccited  compulsory  mo- 
bilization as  the  only  solution  of  the  drifting 
and  maladjustment  so  evident  in  manpower 
distribution  will  find  themselves  net  far  re- 
moved In  thinking  from  the  Tolan  commit- 
tee. In  spite  of  its  forthright  denouncement 
of  compulsion  at  the  present  time.  The  com- 
mittee warns  against  any  attempt  to  add 
Compulsory  mobilization  to  the  present  con- 
fusion of  authority  and  method,  adding  that 
compulsion  "would  permit  the  use  of  a  big 
stick  by  those  incompetent  to  gain  voluntary 
support  for  a  program  which  commands  re- 
spect  and   contldence  " 

But  In  advocating  its  single,  central  con- 
trolling committee,  invested  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  "careful  planning,  preserva- 
tion to  the  utmost  of  flexibility,  enlistment 
of  all  of  our  men.  materials,  and  machines." 
the  group  hopes  to  achieve  the  same  objec- 
tives which  advocates  of  compulsion  have 
seen  to  be  necessary.  It  Is  not  easy  on  this 
point  to  controvert  the  vast  experience  of 
the  Tolan  committee,  and  If  it  feels  that,  with 
reorganization  and  central  control  there 
would  be  no  need  of  compulsory  measures, 
then  its  viewpoint  is  one  deserving  careful 
consideration. 

The  one  fact  which  does  emerge  is  that  the 
Tolan  committee  Is  second  to  no  amateur 
calamity  crier  In  Its  doubt  and  distrust  of  the 
present  set-up  It  Is  dissatisfied  not  only 
with  the  waste  and  Inefflclenry  of  our  pres- 
ent manpower  allocations,  btit  with  the  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future.  Having  charted  one 
movement  of  around  3.000.000  citizens  from 
coast  to  coast  In  vain  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment. It  Is  well  qualified  to  warn  us  against 
the  possibility  of  a  still  larger  migratory 
movement  In  the  future  If  we  continue  with 
our  present  policies.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Tolan  committee  feels  that  pre.sent  measures 
aimed  at  stabilizing  workers  and  restricting 
piracy  are  wholly  inadequate  to  solve  the 
larger  problems  of  worker  migration.  The 
fact  Is.  of  course,  that  most  of  them  were  in- 
stituted long  after  the  damage  was  done, 
and  the  mass  movement  of  workers  inaugu- 
rated by  no  more  reliable  guide  than  grape- 
vine rumors  of  work  and  high  wages,  was 
well  under  way  long  before  we  began  think- 
ing of  the  need  for  controlling  manpower 
distribution. 

The  committee's  report  Is  a  challenging 
document  for  the  new  Congress.  Out  of  It 
should  grow  at  last  some  reorganization  of  a 
system  which  represents  our  outstanding  fail- 
ure In  conversion  to  war  standards.  But  the 
time  Is  now  desperately  short.  Tlie  endless 
and  futile  debates  upon  manpower  already 
buried  in  the  archives  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  would  fill  far  more  volumes  than  the 
Tolan  commjitee  has  filled.  And.  if  the  re- 
port can  do  no  more  than  stir  up  further 
verbal  avalanches,  then  its  completion  and 
the  work  of  its  compilers  will  have  been  as 
tragic  a  failure  as  our  manpower  program 
may  yet  be. 

jFrom  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  January  12, 
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THE  TOLAN   REPORT 

The  Tolan  ccnimittee  has  labored  long  and 
lotelligeutly,  and  the  forward  looking  report 


which  It  has  evolved  should  win  It  the 
gratitude  cf  the  Nation  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  H.  Tolan,  California  Democrat, 
the  House  group  bearing  his  name  has 
charted  certain  present  shortcomings  that 
are  critical,  and  a  number  of  future  perils 
that  are  grave.  If  we  accept  the  guidance 
offered  there  is  hope  that  we  may  facilitate 
both  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  transi- 
tion back  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Having  had  Its  origins  In  a  study  of  the 
migrant  problem,  the  committees  researches 
lean  heavily  toward  matters  concerned  with 
concentrations  of  labor  and  if  it  goes  seri- 
ously astray  on  any  point  it  is  in  Its  criticism 
of  practices  in  the  placing  of  war  materials 
contracts.  The  report  finds  It  bad  that  these 
orders  should  have  gone  so  exclusively  to  the 
great  Indvistrles.  such  as  those  that  typify 
Detroit 

And  in  theory  that  Is  bad  However,  the 
practicalities  are  that  the  big  plants  were  the 
only  pos.sesscrs  of  the  engineering  staffs 
necessary  for  quick  conversions  and  a  vast 
amount  of  technical  planning.  And  since 
the  first  consideration  was  to  arm  swiftly, 
economic  desirability  had  to  give  way  to 
expediency. 

Actually,  this  undesirable  condition  has 
been  rectified  to  a  considerable  extent 
through  the  processes  of  subcontracting. 
Nor  Is  there  any  need  to  fear  that  the  'njus- 
tlce  of  such  a  situation  to  the  small  manu- 
facturer and  the  virtue  of  dispersing  produc- 
tion facilities  have  escaped  the  national 
leadership. 

Only  Monday.  President  Roosevelt  said  In 
his  Budget  message.  "Some  progress,  but  not 
enough,  has  been  made  in  spreading  war 
contracts  more  widely  among  the  medlum- 
slzid  and  smaller  plants,  f'urthcr  efforts  are 
nece.s.>;ary.  Ir  certain  cases,  of  course,  saving 
of  manpower  and  materials  requires  concen- 
tration in  those  plants  best  equipped  to  pro- 
duce a  given  commodity." 

Where  the  Tolan  report  struck  f.re  most 
notably  was  on  the  score  of  manpower.  It 
stated  the  whole  case  In  one  terse  sentence. 

"We  do  not  yet  have  a  strong  manpower 
agency." 

Nowhere  In  the  report  are  personalities 
subjected  to  direct  opprobrium,  but  In  the 
case  of  Paul  V.  McNutt  there  Is  at  least  an 
oblique  Indication  that  the  committee  con- 
siders his  administration  of  manpower  a  fail- 
ure. The  "elation"  felt  at  his  appointment 
has  "ebbed."  the  report  states.  Mobilization 
of  manpower,  despite  the  existence  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  is  described  as  hap- 
hazard. It  Is  a  definition  the  accuracy  of 
whic  1  most  Americans  will  grant.  The  only 
possible  objection  is  to  the  terms  mildness. 


Agricultural  Production  and  Farm  Labor 


EXl  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN    THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tnursdau.  January  21.^  1943 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  C.  A.  Garnier,  pre.>ident  of  the  Los 
Anc:ele.<;  Cotinty  Farm  Bureau,  of  Decem- 
ber 3.  1942.  to  the  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Agricultural  Labor  Shortages 
in  the  West. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  problem  of  adequate  agricultural  pro- 
duction revolves  principaily  around  labor. 


We  shall  first  consider  the  farmer  himself. 
It  is  necessary  for  maximum  production  that 
he  be  given  some  reasonable  assurance  that 
after  surviving  risks  of  climate  and  di.sea.'-e 
that  the  price  for  his  commodity  will  return 
blm  his  costs  and  a  livelihood. 

The  pre.sent  pt^licy  of  Government  food 
purchases  and  the  Office  o.  Price  Administra- 
tion price  ceilings  make  It  impossible  for 
farmers  to  continue  to  produce  many  essen- 
tial foodstuff.^. 

The  farmer  Is  In  a  very  different  position 
than  Industry.  Industry  buys  Its  raw  ma- 
terials, fabricates  Its  product,  and  fulfills  its 
sale  contracts  m  a  matter  of  days  or  a  few 
weeks,  production  not  being  started  until 
satisfactory  price  arianpements  are  entered 
into;  then  delivery  is  made  before  any  gen- 
eral change  in  production  costs  come  into 
being.  Not  so  the  farmer.  His  only  guar- 
antee of  even  costs  of  production  Is  his  faith 
In  the  weather.  God.  and  the  future,  which 
in  loo  many  instances  does  not  satisfy  his 
banker. 

During  normal  times  future  turns  In  the 
labor  and  commodity  markets  can  be  fairly 
well  anticipated;  not  so  today.  We  have  an 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  a  Govern- 
ment that  has  shown  no  willingness  to  evolve 
a  stable  labor,  policy.  It  all  lends  to  a  lack 
of  confidence. 

We  are  planting  tomato  seed  now  In  De- 
cember. These  same  tomatoes  will  not  find 
their  way  into  a  can  until  next  fall. 

The  tomato  grower  has  no  control  over  70 
percent  of  his  production  costs,  ypt  he  Is 
expected  by  Government  to  risk  all  his  life's 
earnings  to  produce  this  vital  war  crop  while 
common  sense  dictates  the  opposite. 

With  the  lat)or  problem  being  thrown  from 
pillar  to  post,  the  tomato  grower  is  expected 
by  Government  to  enter  into  fixed  price 
contracts. 

fou  cannot  blame  the  farmer  if  the  Na- 
tion do^s  not  get  the  necessary  wartime 
production. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
set  a  minimum  canning  tomato  price  to  the 
grower  which  became  the  State  contract  price 
gener.'iUy.  This  minimum  price  of  tI8  50  per 
ton  was  less  than  farmers  requested,  the  re- 
sult being  that  a  majority  of  California 
tomato  growers  were  money  out  of  pocket 
for  the  tomatoes  they  produced  for  their 
Government  In  1942  This  will  not  Increase 
1943  production  A  large  percentage  of  the 
pack  went  Into  lend-lease  and  Army  order.*. 
Certainly  this  inflationary  cost  of  living  non- 
sense cannot  be  applied  here.  Why  Isn't  the 
farmer  treated  like  the  rest  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  war  supplies?  Unless  he  is  very 
qviickly.  we   will  have  dire  food  shortages. 

The  ill-considered  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration price  ceilings.  I  think,  are  excel- 
lently Illustrated  in  the  dry-bean-pricc  ceil- 
ings Last  year  we  sold  kidney  beans  for  $9 
a  bag  This  year  ceilings  were  set  at  *6  on 
t'le  wholesaler.  After  the  wholesaler  tiikes 
the  cost  of  freight,  handling,  and  commis- 
sion, there   Is  only  $5  70  left   for    the   grower. 

In  1941  we  paid  40  cents  an  hour  to  bean 
pullers  and  weeders.  This  year  at  harvest 
time  I  paid  a  little  fellow  whose  pitch  fork 
was  twice  as  tall  as  himself  40  cents  an  hour, 
the  rest  of  the  men  getting  60  cents 

We  had  to  use  youngsters  to  get  the  crops 
In.  The  labor  was  Inexperienced  though 
willing:  the  result  was.  in  comparison  to 
trained  labor,  a  cost  of  70  to  75  cents 
an  hour,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  accom- 
plished Burlap  bean  sacks  Increa.sed  from 
11  to  24 '2  cents  apiece:  threshing  from 
30  cents  per  hundredweight  to  50  cents. 
How  then  can  the  farmer  sell  these  beans  for 
60  percent  of  last  year's  easily  paid  by  con- 
sumers prices''  The  result,  farmers  will  not 
plant  In  1943  We  must  have  Immediate 
adjustment  of  celling  prices  on  a  regional 
basis  with  farmer  advisory  committees 
participating 

There  is  800  acres  of  grain  land  within  a 
I   lialf  mile  of  my  ranch  which  ut  this  ^ear  Idle. 


The  farmer's  equipment  stands  In  his  sheds 
while  he  produces  steel  tanks  for  submarliw 
nets  and  his  wife  works  tn  an  aluminum 
foundry,  both  located  in  small  towns  nearby. 
They  are  earnings  twice  the  money,  while 
working  short  hours,  and  have  no  capital 
risks  as  they  had  in  farming. 

Another  40  acres  adjacent  to  my  ranch, 
which  has  been  In  vegetable  production  for 
the  last  20  years,  has  been  Idle  since  March 
of    1942. 

IMien  the  owner  had  to  disk  under  10 
acres  of  onions  and  15  acres  of  cabbage  on 
which  he  had  employed  high-cost  labor,  he 
said  he  was  through.  I  could  continue  to 
recite  Instance  after  instance  of  this  same 
trend.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  future  of 
America. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  survey,  in 
Octot>er,  In  Riverside  County  revealed  mar- 
ket tomatoes  which  the  farmer  sold  for  2.3 
cents  per  pound  being  resold  in  fotir  retail 
groceries  at  from  20  to  23  cents  per  pound. 

My  Mexican  walnut  picker  labor  foreman 
this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  was 
not  able  to  help  me  at  harvest  time.  He  was 
an  apprentice  carpenter  at  an  Air  Corps 
training  replacement  center,  earning  962 
per  week.  You  can  Imagine  how  that  labor 
cost  would  fit  in  with  Mr.  Henderson's  price 
ceilings. 

How  does  Government,  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  builders  so  that  they  may  p.'xy 
such  wages,  expect  Its  food  supply  to  be 
plentiful?  Pood  being  purchased  as  cheaply 
as  possible  on  a  bid  basla  with  no  regard  of 
the  effects  of  its  purchase  price  or  the  ability 
of  the  farmer  to  continue  to  produce. 

It  is.  of  course,  possible  to  have  cheap  food. 
It  is  also  posalble  to  have  abundant  food. 
But  It  la  axiomatic  that  over  long  periods 
it  is  impossible  to  have  food  both  abundant 
and  cheap.  We  can  have  either  abundance 
or  cheapness,  but  we  cannot  have  both. 
Government  has  decided  on  cheap  food. 
Consequently,  it  will  not  be  abundant  as 
long  as  thla  policy  Is  continued. 

Agriculture  must  have  Ita  share  of  the 
skilled  labor  supply.  How  can  a  farmer  keep 
tractor  drivers  at  97  a  day  when  close  by 
Army  and  Navy  contractors  are  paying  $12 
to  914,  with  overtime  and  short  hours? 
Volimteer  city  harvest  labor  saved  much  of 
last  year's  farm  production  at  harvest  time 
In  California.  Farmers  appreciated  this  most 
needed  assistance,  but  certainly  this  condi- 
tion does  not  lend  to  cheap  production  or 
very  bountiful  production  over  any  period 
of  time,  especially  with  gas  rationing  axul 
restrictions  of  travel. 

In  the  year  ahead  permit  the  farmer  to 
operate  on  the  following  premises  and  all 
possible  production  will  be  achieved  : 

First,  let  there  be  price  ceilings  established 
only  on  those  commodities  of  which  an  in- 
crea£ed  production  Is  not  needed,  it  being 
Impossible  to  have  enough  flexibility  in  price 
regulation  so  as  to  not  curtail  production. 
Also,  the  marginal  producer  who  is  eliminated 
under  price  regiiiation,  must  be  Induced  to 
aid  the  production  of  his  more  forttmate 
neighbor  who  may  have  better  land  or  facili- 
ties. We  must  have  all  available  land  and 
equipment  producing  war  crops.  If  we  are  to 
feed  the  world  otir  armies  are  Invading  as  well 
as  ourselves. 

Secondly,  let  us  have  an  end  to  "crack  pot" 
regulations.  Consider  the  effect  on  produc- 
tion before  ISBUing  regulations  that  have  not 
been  well  considered  by  representatives  of 
farmers.  Then  give  the  farmer  some  assur- 
ance that  he  will  at  least  get  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  the  sale  of  his  oommoditles. 
Give  him  confidence,  let  government  take  a 
real  position  on  the  big  war  problems  of  man- 
power, aelectlvt  service,  machinery  rationing, 
and  economic  planning.  The  farmer  must 
plan  his  production  for  a  new  year  and  be 
must  have  some  etability  In  order  to  plan 
•oundly.     But  with  government  evading  and 


delaying  dectslons  on  vital  questions,  agricul- 
ture cannot  b«  expected  to  produce  what  is 
required  of  It.  We  must  have  food,  for 
without  an  abundance  of  food  for  victory,  can 
come  only  degradation  and  defeat. 


SoDM  Intcrestiiif  Facts — Do  We  Have 
3,000,000  Workers  on  the  Army  Pay 
RoU7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATWIAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Budget  message 
of  January  11.  1943.  shall  be  read  and 
reread  by  every  Member  of  Congress. 
It  Is  the  most  comprehensive  report,  I 
believe,  any  President  has  ever  made  to 
the  Congress,  and  In  view  of  our  total 
war  effort  it  Is  of  greater  importance 
and  more  significant  than  any  message 
that  has  ever  been  delivered  to  Congress. 

In  speaking  of  food  and  shortages,  the 
President  stated: 

There  will  be  sufficient  volume  In  our  bill 
of  fare  but  less  variety.  That  may  hurt  our 
taste  but  not  our  health. 

With  reference  to  small  farms,  he 
made  a  very  striking  illustration  that 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  this  message  on  this  subject, 
he  stated: 

Small  farms,  like  other  small  war  plants, 
must  be  encouraged  to  make  a  maximum 
contribution  to  the  war.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  give  as  much  sympathetic  consid- 
eration to  these  smaller  and  poorer  farmers  as 
It  has  given  to  the  smaller  and  poorer  indus- 
trial concerns. 

With  reference  to  the  expenditure  by 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  for  the  war  and 
for  other  costs,  his  statement  in  the 
message  Is: 

My  recommendations  contemplate  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  1044,  06  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar expended  by  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  used  to  pay  war  costs  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  only  4  cents  for  all  the 
so-called  nonwar  purposes. 

DO  WX  HAVS  3.000,000  WOBXKBS  ON  ntDEXAL  PAT 

aoLX? 

It  is  my  opinion,  assertions  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body,  and  in  public  addresses  made  by 
one  or  more  Idembers  of  the  other  body 
especially,  that  we  have  a  tremendous 
horde  of  Federal  workers,  aggregating 
approximately  3,000,000,  and  inferring 
that  many  of  them  are  absolutely  useless 
and  unnecessary,  should  be  clarified. 
The  statement  is  often  made  that  we 
have  3,0004)00  workers  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  or  in  the  Federal  service.  If 
we  have  one  Federal  worker  that  is  not 
needed,  he  should  be  discharged.  I  am 
not  endeavoring  to  Justify  the  employ- 
ment of  any  unnecessary  personnel  On 
the  other  hand.  I  think  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  the  maximum 
efllclency  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  imallest  number  of  woilcers  In 


this  wartime  period  when  there  is  such 
a  scarcity  of  manpower.  In  time  of 
peace,  as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  we  should 
economize  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  protect  the  taxpayers. 

In  President  Roosevelt's  Budget  mes- 
sage on  this  subject  he  stated: 

More  than  1,800,000— or  approximately 
three-fifths — of  all  Federal  civilian  employees 
are  engaged  directly  In  war  production 
They  build  and  load  ahlps,  make  guns  and 
shells,  repair  machines  and  equipment,  build 
arsenals  and  camps,  sew  uniforms,  operate 
airports  and  signal  systems.  These  are  the 
workers  in  navy  yards,  arsenals,  storage  de- 
pKJts,  military  airfields,  and  other  operating 
centers.  It  Is  scarcely  ethical  to  try  to  make 
people  believe  that  these  workers  are  holding 
down  armchair  or  unnecessary  Oovernment 
Jobs. 

I  have  looked  into  this  matter  more 
fully  by  securing  the  aid  of  Mr.  Elmer 
Davis,  Director  of  the  OflHce  of  War  In- 
formation. From  the  Ofllce  of  War  In- 
formation I  have  the  information  that 
there  are  a  total  of  2,687,093  Federal  em- 
ployees on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  but  only 
1,074.836  persons  are  employed  in  the 
regular  civilian  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  other  1,612,257  are  employed 
in  operations  in  war  plants,  navy  yards, 
and  so  forth,  as  disclosed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  Just  as 
fair  to  say  that  there  are  10,000.000 
people  on  the  Federal  pay  roll — 3,000.000 
carrying  on  the  civilian  operations  of  the 
Government,  working  in  war  plants, 
shipyards,  and  so  forth,  and  7,000.000  in 
the  armed  forces,  including  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  imfair  to  Indicate  that  the 
7,000,000  In  the  armed  services,  who  are 
also  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  should  be 
used  to  leave  the  impression  that  our 
Government  is  so  top-heavy  with  em- 
ployees. For  the  same  reason,  it  Is  un- 
fair to  say  that  there  are  3.000,000  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll  when  2,000,000  of 
them  are  engaged  in  war  woric  in  navy 
ynrtis,  shipyards,  war  plants,  and  else- 
where and  are  no  more  connected  with 
the  civilian  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  7,000,000  In  the  armed 
forces. 


Sedal  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  21,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  cannons  boom,  the  dive  bombers 
shriek,  and  the  gallant  fighters  of  the 
United  States  and  our  heroic  allies  are 
administering  upon  the  would-be  world 
enslavers  one  defeat  after  another,  the 
democracies  are  giving  serious  attention 
to  the  advent  of  a  better  future  which 
must  be  ushered  in  when  victory  has  been 
won.  In  England  a  Beveridge  plan  ia 
armotmced.  In  the  United  States  the 
Government  and  statesmen  and  free 
institutions  are  laboring  over  plans  for 


I 


Intelligently,  and  the  forward  looking  report    I    ducilon  revolves  principally  around  labor.       I  half  mile  of  my  ranch  which  Is  this  year  Idle. 
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the  day  whpn  rconomic  s':>curity  In 
America  will  be  the  heritage  of  all,  irre- 
spective of  origin  or  stalion  in  life. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Hon.  Theodor-i:  Francis  Green, 
has  for  many  years  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  movement  for  human 
betterment.  As  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  I.^land,  he  ha.s  worked  a.ssidu- 
ously  in  this  field  of  endeavor,  and  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Senate  special  committee  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congre.ss  investigating  the  old- 
age  pension  system. 

On  January  20,  1943,  Senator  Green 
addressed  himself  to  the  citizens  of  our 
land  via  the  radio,  and  spoke  on  the  vital 
subject  of  how  we  could  best  provide 
greater  security  in  this  complex  civiliza- 
tion of  ours  against  the  consequences  and 
hazards  of  old  age,  disability,  death,  and 
the  other  casualties  due  to  the  frailties  of 
human  life.  His  progressive  views  and 
the  eloquence  and  simplicity  with  which 
Senator  Green  has  tried  to  focus  our 
attention  upon  this  important  subject 
are  worthy  of  general  notice.  With  that 
in  view.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  illuminating  remarks 
of  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  subject  on  which  I 
am  given  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  this  evcnnig  is  one  of 
vital  Interest  to  us  all.  It  is  the  proposal  for 
Improving  our  present  social-security  pro- 
gram so  that  It  will  reach  all  of  the  people 
and  provide  greater  security  against  the  con- 
sequences of  old  age.  disability,  death,  and 
other  casualties  Inherent  in  human  life  or  In 
our  civilization,  and  over  which  the  Indi- 
vidual has  no  control. 

This  question  Is  one  to  which  I  have  given 
much  attention  for  many  years,  especially 
while  I  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  since  I  have  been  a  Meml>er  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  During  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  served  on  a  Senate 
speclfll  committee  appointed  to  Investigate 
the  old-age  pension  system  and  became  very 
much  Interested  In  the  Information  developed 
at  the  hearings,  and  In  the  committee  de- 
bates which  followed  The  views  expressed 
la  a"  minority  report  and  then  tiled,  have  now 
be^n  Incorporated  In  the  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  United  States  Senate  on  last 
January  11.  I  hope  that  l)oth  Houses  of 
Congress  will  find  time  In  the  near  future 
to  give  attention  to  the  matters  dealt  with 
In  that  bill 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  we  should 
not  bother  with  such  things  as  social  secu- 
rity now  We  have  a  wai!  to  win  and  must 
attend  to  that.  I  agree  fully  that  our  first 
Job  Is  to  win  the  Wiir.  But  surely  It  will  not 
hamper  our  war  effort  If  we  take  steps  now 
to  assure  both  the  men  In  the  armed  forces. 
and  the  men  and  women  working  on  our 
farms,  and  In  our  factories  and  mines,  that 
they  and  their  families  will  have  some  Income 
to  fall  back  upon  in  case  the  wage  earner 
dies,  or  Is  disabled,  or  unemployed  Far 
from  hindering  the  war  effort,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  such  a  stop  will  lift  morale 
by  relieving  the  husband.s  and  fathers  and 
sons  at  the  fron',  and  millions  of  working 
people  at  heme,  of  some  of  their  greatest 
worries  about  the  days  ahead 

Of  course,  we  all  recognize  that  a  system 
of  social  Insurance  or  social  security,  however 
comprthenslve.  is  no  substitute  for  employ- 


ment and  production  Tn  the  last  analysis 
the  security  of  all  of  us  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  keep  our  farms  and  factories  and 
productive  facilities  generally  at  work,  so  that 
we  may  have  plenty  of  the  f<X)d  and  clothing 
and  housing  and  other  goods  and  services 
which  make  up  a  good  standard  of  living. 

We  also  sometimes  hear  It  said  that  when 
the  war  ends  demobilization  of  the  armed 
forcr-s  should  be  regulated  so  that  men  will 
not  be  returned  from  the  se'vlce  until  they 
are  a>sured  of  Jobs  Of  course.  It  is  im- 
jxirtant  — indeed,  it  is  essential— that  we  have 
work  for  these  men  to  do  when  they  come 
back,  but  surely  when  the  war  ends  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  keep  them  In  the  armed 
service  Just  because  we  have  failed  to  provide 
Work  for  them  here  at  home  That  would 
b?  saying  that  we  must  continue  to  wage  war. 
or  at  least  to  support  a  large  army  and  navy, 
to  avoid  unemployment.  Germany  sjivod 
her  unemployment  problems  that  way,  and 
I  am  .sure  we  will  not  follow  that  same  patli. 

I  am  not  under  any  Illusion  en  this  point. 
I  know  It  will  be  a  diffl;  ult  task  to  get  back 
to  the  w.iy  of  peace.  It  will  take  time,  much 
more  time  probably  than  r  took  to  change 
from  peace  to  war.  And  that  is  one  rca.on 
why  A  broad  and  effective  system  of  social 
Insurance  will  be  particularly  Important 
when  the  war  ends  It  will  help  to  meet  some 
of  the  problems  which  will  inevitably  arise 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  war  demand  ceases 
But  even  if  there  were  no  war  and  no  problem 
of  post-war  readjustment.  It  would  still  be 
essential.  If  we  are  to  relieve  some  of  the  want 
and  c<estltutlon  which  exists  even  in  thia 
weilthy  country  of  ours,  that  we  make  some 
systematic  provision  for  those  who  lack  In- 
come through  no  fault  of  their  own— pri- 
marily the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  the  unem- 
ployed It  happens  th.it  becau.se  of  the  full 
employment  and  high  wages  and  ready  mar- 
kets brcueht  on  by  the  war  this  Is  a  par- 
ticularly opportune  time  t<i  expand  such  a 
system  of  social  insurance.  The  contribu- 
tions will  be  easier  to  pay  than  they  would 
be  later  In  a  time  of  poor  business  and  unem- 
ployment. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  is  In- 
tended only  to  meet  some  of  the  present  most 
urgent  needs.  It  does  not  cover  all  of  the 
fields  that  need  attention.  Some  of  these 
matters  need  much  more  study  than  others. 
One  In  particular,  the  system  of  unemploy- 
m<Mit  Insurance,  has  become  so  confused  with 
political.  If  not  partisan,  issues  of  States" 
rights  versus  Federal  administration  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  consider  tinemployment 
Insurance  on  its  merits.  This  is  unfortunate. 
However,  the  payment  of  cash  benefits  for  the 
unemployed  worker  presents  a  different  kind 
of  problem  than  l5  faced  In  paying  benefits 
to  the  aged  and  the  disabled  worker  or  his 
dependent.*  The  children  and  the  aged  and 
the  disabled  are  not  like  the  unemployed  In 
this  respect  They  cannot  or  should  not  be 
expected  to  work  and  earn  an  Income.  They 
need  a  different  source  of  Income.  The  un- 
employed are  able  and  willing  to  work,  and 
the  ultimate  solution  Is  to  find  work  for 
them  This  leada  directly  to  a  consideration 
of  plans  for  employment — public  employment 
If  necessary.  Otir  thinking  Is  as  yet  by  no 
means  clear  on  how  these  matters  are  to  be 
handled.  For  these  reasons  I  have  omitted 
entirely  the  mutter  of  unemployment  In.'^ur- 
ance  from  my  bill. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
Would  t>e  no  unemployment  Insurance.  My 
bill  would  leave  unemployment  insurance 
Just  as  it  Is  now.  And  this  does  not  Imply 
that  I  am  oppoeed  to  modification  and  Im- 
provement of  the  existing  program.  But  I 
have  net  been  able  to  give  sufllclent  atten- 
tion to  this  phase  of  social  security  to  be 
ready  now  to  present  any  specific  proposals. 

Without  dealing  with  unemployment  In- 
surance there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
Improve  the  present  social-security  program. 
It  u  good  so  far  as  It  goes,  but  rxperieuce 


proves  that  It  has  many  gaps  to  be  filled  In 
the  first  place  It  must  be  made  to  cover  all 
our  people,  agricultural  workers  and  domes- 
tic workers,  and  employees  of  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, and  Government  employees,  and 
also  self-employed  persona.  At  present  some 
15  000  000  cf  these  wage  earners  are  not  cov- 
ered at  all,  or  are  covered  only  part  of  the 
time.  Many  pay  contributions  but  are  not 
In  covered  employment  long  enough  to  get 
any  benefits  But  If  all  work  is  covered, 
everyone  will  have  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection. Incidentally  a  large  portion  cf  the 
destitute  people  of  our  country  come  from 
the  fields  of  agriculture  and  domestic  em- 
ployment and  occasional  work.  If  the  soc'al- 
securlty  program  Ls  to  achieve  Its  purpose  it 
mui-t  reach   these  people   who   need   It  most. 

There  are  no  special  problems  In  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  and  domestic  v.cikcrs 
which  cannot  readily  be  solved  We  will  reed 
to  change  the  method  of  record  keeping  and 
reporting  a  little,  but  this  might  be  a  gocd 
thing  to  do  anyway  for  other  small  em- 
ployers as  well  as  for  farmers  and  hcu.?e- 
wlves  The  Social  Security  Board  has  re- 
ported that  a  stamp-bock  system  can  te 
developed  which  will  tie  In  with  the  pres  nt 
system  cf  record  keeping  and  will  be  very 
simple  fcr  both  the  employer  and  the  worker. 
Under  the  bill  which  I  have  Intrcducid  this 
stamp-lxx)k  plan  covild  be  used  for  all  em- 
ployers for  whom  It  seems  more  conver.l-nt 
than  the  present  system  of  reporting. 

Government  employers,  too.  should  be  cov- 
ered Just  as  private  employees  are.  Hundieds 
of  thotisands  of  workers  have  recently  come 
to  work  for  the  Federal  Government.  Most 
of  these  have  been  In  private  employment 
covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act  When 
they  come  to  work  for  the  Government  their 
beneflt-j  decrease,  and  as  time  goes  on  they 
will  lose  whatever  protection  they  may  have 
had  and  they  o  not  acquire  any  similar  pro- 
tection In  Government  employment.  Most 
of  those  In  the  regular  departments  do  come 
under  the  civll-servlce  retirement  system,  but 
this  provides  little  protection  for  dependents 
or  survivors,  and  nothing  even  for  the  work- 
ers themselves  until  they  have  been  em- 
ployed at  least  5  years  And  those  in  the  war 
agencies  and  In  the  arsenals  and  munitions 
plants  and  the  like  which  are  being  oper- 
ated by  the  Government  have  no  protection 
at  all  I  hope  that  most  of  these  workers 
will  before  very  long  go  back  to  private  emr 
ployment,  and  it  is  important  for  them  that 
all  of  their  work.  Including  this  Government 
employment,  should  be  counted  together  la 
determining  the  benefits  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled 

The  problem  here  Is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  special  re- 
tirement systems  for  various  Government 
groups,  unrelated  to  one  another,  although  a 
given  worker  may  be  affected  by  several  of 
these  systems  during  his  working  lifetime. 
In  my  bill  I  outlined  a  plan  which  will  pro- 
vide coverage  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  all  Federal  employees,  except  those  who 
are  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  be  covered  under  some  other  satU->factory 
program.  This  seems  to  be  the  simplest  way 
to  get  at  this  matter  for  the  present.  Some 
day  It  may  be  possible  to  merge  all  of  these 
separate  system*:  but  that  can  wait  If  In  the 
meantime  we  protect  those  who  at  present 
are  left  out  m  the  cold. 

State  and  municipal  and  other  local  gov- 
ernment employees  at  present  have  even 
leas  protection  th.^n  employees  of  the  Fed-' 
eral  Governmei  t.  These  alto  can  be  covered 
In  the  same  way.  If  the  policemen  or  fire- 
men or  teachers  or  other  groups  now  have 
sufficient  protection  In  any  community,  tliey 
could  be  made  exempt,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  employees  could  be  brought  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  would  give  the  lat- 
ter very  substantial  protection  at  relatively 
little  cost.     Incidentally,  u  would  relieve  • 


good    many    States    and    municipalities    of 
some  very  difficult  protalema. 

Tben  tlvere  arc  a  large  number  of  persons 
wbo  work  for  nonprofit  organizations  of  some 
kind,  such  as  schools  and  churches  and  hos- 
pitals and  similar  organizations.  These  In- 
stitutions have  in  tiM  past  preferred  to  be 
exempt,  primarily  because  they  feared  that, 
since  the  social  security  contribution  is  called 
a  tax.  If  they  were  subjected  to  this  tax  for 
the  benefit  of  their  employees,  it  might  con- 
stitute a  precedent  for  abolishing  their 
exemption  from  general  taxation.  It  seems 
to  me  we  should  recognize  that  this  is  not 
properly  a  tax  but.  rather,  an  Insurance  pre- 
mium paid  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pro- 
viding certain  benefits  for  workers.  In  order 
to  emphasize  this  special  character  of  the 
contribution,  my  bill  provides  for  calling  it 
a  premium  as  In  any  other  system  of  Insur- 
ance, rather  than  a  contribution  or  a  tax 

T^here  has  also  been  some  objection  to 
treating  ministers  and  members  of  religious 
orders  as  employees  for  this  purpose.  My 
bin  specifically  exempts  ruch  persons  from 
coverage.  With  these  safeguards,  I  believe 
the  large  majority  of  both  the  workers  and 
the  employing  Institutions  In  this  field  would 
welcome  the  protection  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act 

If  these  extensions  are  adopted  practically 
all  employed  persons  would  have  the  e-ime 
protection  which  Industrial  workers  have 
now  Tills  still  leaves  the  employer  helping 
to  pay  the  cost,  but  not  sharing  In  the  bene- 
fits Many  small  employers  have  complained 
that  this  Is  unfair  and  ask  why  they  should 
not  have  the  same  protection  which  is  pro- 
vided for  emplryees.  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  It.  Then,  too,  there  are  several 
million  self-employed  persons,  owners  of 
small  business  establishments,  stores,  ga-spe«, 
filling  stations,  and  farms  who  are  likeu-ise 
entitled  to  some  protection.  The  bill  I  have 
Introduced  provides  the  same  coverage  for 
employers  and  for  self-employed  persons  as 
for  workers. 

Those  who  have  not  benefited  by  the  so- 
cial security  program  may  not  realize  what 
such  protection  can  mean.  The  small  sums 
paid  will  mean  the  difference  between  desti- 
tution and  reasonable  comfort  for  hundreds 
of  thoucands  of  our  workers.  That  Is  why  I 
say  it  should  be  extended  to  all  employed 
persons  and  to  the  self-employed  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

But  while  the  present  act  provides  sub- 
stantial benefits  In  case  of  old  r.ge  or  death. 
It  provides  nothing  for  the  worker  who  is 
totally  disabled.  The  loss  of  income  through 
disability  Is  one  of  the  worst  dangers  that  the 
worker  has  to  face.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  on  any  day  In  the  year  something  like 
800.000  people  who  would  otherwise  be  work- 
ing are  suffering  from  disability  which  has 
lasted  for  a  year  or  more.  But  mir  present 
social -security  program  provides  no  protec- 
tion In  such  cases.  The  bill  I  have  introduced 
would  provide  the  same  benefits  to  the 
worker  and  to  his  dependents  In  case  of  per- 
manent total  disability,  as  in  tiie  case  of 
retirement. 

Another  heavy  burden  on  many  workers 
Is  the  cost  of  hoepitalizatiou  in  cases  of  seri- 
ous lilneaa.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
amount  spent  in  connection  with  sickness 
la  paid  for  ho^)iUI  coau.  While  the  total 
amount  in  any  year  is  not  large  in  relation 
to  the  whole  population,  the  burden  on  the 
lanuly  which  needs  such  care  la  enormous. 
If  through  a  s^-stem  of  insurance  the  total 
cost  of  hospital  care  la  q;>read  over  all,  tben 
the  cost  to  any  individual  will  be  very  sn^Il. 
The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  provides 
cash  paymenu  for  a  maximum  of  30  days 
of  iKispiialization  in  any  year  for  an  insured 
worker  and  for  any  member  of  bis  family. 
Even  If  the  social  security  program  is  ex- 
panded to  include  t>eneflts  for  total  disability 


and  hoepital  costs  and  Is  extended  to  cover 
all  employed  persons,  we  shall  still  have  fcr 
many  years  the  ptoMem  of  caring  for  those 
who  are  now  old  or  disabled  or  for  some  other 
reason  unable  to  work  in  covered  employ- 
ment and  will  therefore  never  get  tlie  benefits 
provided.  Theee  persons  If  they  are  in  need 
get  some  help  new  from  the  State  or  the 
kcal  community.  In  the  case  of  the  aged 
over  65  and  the  blind  and  some  of  the  de- 
pendent children  the  Frderal  Government 
helps  meet  the  ccst  throiigh  what  is  known 
as  "public  assistance."  But  under  the  pub- 
lic-assistance program  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  pay  in  any  State  cnly 
as  much  as  a  State  will  spend  from  Its  own 
funds.  At  first  glance  that  seems  perfectly 
reasonable,  but  It  produces  very  tmd  results. 
It  results  In  most  of  the  Federal  money  being 
spent  to  help  the  wealthiest  States  and  rela- 
tively little  being  used  to  help  the  poorest 
States.  One  report  which  came  to  my  at- 
tention shonTd  that  one  wealthy  State  regu- 
larly uses  as  much  Federal  money  for  old-age 
assistance  as  more  than  20  poorer  States 
which  have  several  times  as  much  popula- 
tion--and  the  population  on  the  whole  Is 
much  poorer.  The  Federal  Government  helps 
those  States   most   which   need   It   least. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  seeks  to  correct 
this.  It  provides  for  giving  the  wealthy 
States  the  same  ^jroportlon  as  now,  but  giv- 
ing an  additional  amount  to  all  States  whose 
Income  is  below  the  average  for  the  Nation. 
The  same  principle  Is  applied  In  connection 
with  the  grants  fcr  the  cere  of  needy  children. 
But  even  with  this  provision  there  is  still 
one  large  area  of  need  which  has  In  the  past 
been  pretty  largely  neglected.  The  Federal 
Gcvernnient  helps  the  States  care  for  some 
of  the  children  under  18  and  some  of  the  old 
people  over  65  but  gives  no  help  at  all  In  car- 
ins;  for  those  who  are  between  18  and  65  ard 
may  be  Just  as  much  in  need.  Since  fl 
spent  by  the  State  for  peraons  over  65  brings 
an  additional  dollar  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  If  it  Is  spent  for  persons  under 
65  brings  nothing  additional,  many  States 
have  thought  it  best  to  spend  what  money 
they  have  where  it  will  bring  Federal  match- 
ing and  have  tised  very  little  of  their  re- 
sources for  the  rest  of  the  population.  In 
fairnees  to  destitute  persons,  whatever  their 
age  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sliould  help  the  States  care  for  the 
needy  of  all  ages  alike.  Under  the  bill  which 
I  have  Introduced  the  Federal  Government 
would  match  State  payments  for  all  thei:e 
groups  In  the  same  way  it  new  does  for  the 
aged.  This  change  would  be  desirable  at  any 
time  but  Is  of  particular  importance  now  be- 
cause of  the  shifting  of  population  resulting 
from  cur  war  program. 

All  that  I  have  proposed  helps  our  war  effort 
Indirectly.  What  I  now  propose  helps  It 
directly. 

There  are  a  few  special  provisions  which 
fhouid  t>e  made,  and  made  now.  in  connection 
with  the  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  These 
men,  so  long  as  tbey  are  actually  in  the 
service,  are  covered  by  the  veterans'  program, 
but  when  they  are  discharged  and  go  back 
to  their  peacetime  activities  they  should  not 
be  penalized  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  away  during  the  war.  Under  the 
present  Social  Sectvlty  Act  a  man's  protec- 
tion depends  upon  how  long  be  was  in  covered 
employment  and  on  how  much  his  average 
earninge  were.  Bvery  month  he  is  away  from 
hi*  job,  even  If  in  the  armed  service,  decreases 
his  average  earnings  and  therefore  his  bene- 
fit, and  pretty  soon  he  may  not  be  protected 
at  ail.  When  he  comes  back  he  will  have 
to  begin  all  over  again.  Under  my  bill  the 
period  cf  service  would  be  con&idered  as 
covered  employment  and  earnings  would  be 
credited  at  tlOO  a  month  or  the  average  earn- 
ings during  the  year  before  the  man  entered 
service,  whichever  is  higher.     This  would  not 


only  nuUntaln  the  protection  which  vorkera 
formerly  had  but  wotild  build  up  further 
protection  which  they  could  take  with  them 
when  tbey  return  to  private  employment. 

While  I  have  not  included  any  provision 
for  changing  the  system  of  unemployment 
Insurance,  there  is  one  problem  in  tins  field 
which  needs  special  attention.  Many  of  the 
men  returning  from  service  will  not  have 
any  protection  under  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws,  and  the  protecUoit 
of  others  will  be  limited  and  very  unequal. 
We  all  hope  that  these  men  will  And  work  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over  and  will  not  t>e  inter- 
ested In  unemployment  benefits,  but  we  can- 
not be  sure  of  that.  So  it  seems  wise  to  malte 
some  special  provision  for  dealing  with  tins 
problem  in  the  Immediate  poet- war  period. 
It  Is  obviously  related  to  the  war  and  should 
be  handled  by  the  Federal  Government.  My 
bill  provides  that  If  within  a  year  after  a  man 
returns  from  the  service,  he  is  involuntarily 
unemployed  but  able  to  work,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  benefits  for  not  more  than  26  weeks. 
The  cost  of  these  benefits  would  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  a  man  is  still 
unemployed  when  the  benefits  end  he  may 
be  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  State  law. 
This  provision  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
State  law  In  any  way. 

In  this  short  summary,  I  have  tried  to 
make  clear  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
rather  complicated  72-page  bill  which  I  have 
EuLunitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
The  bill  does  not  offer  a  complete  plan  cov- 
ering all  emergencies  like  the  Beverldge  plan 
in  England,  or  some  plans  proposed  by  cer- 
tain groups  In  this  country.  It  is  inunded 
only  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  Important 
defects  In  otir  present  system  and  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  that  system  to  all  of  our  work- 
ing population.  It  leaves  untouched  certain 
other  problem*  such  as  unemployment  In- 
surance und  health  insurances,  which  I  ad- 
mit are  of  equal  importance  but  on  which 
there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  program  I  have 
outlined  Is  one  on  which  all  interested  groups 
may  readily  agree.  If  such  a  program  is 
promptly  adopted  attention  can  then  be  di- 
rected to  those  remaining  problems  which 
need  more  extended  consideration  and  whlcb 
are  more  controversial. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  chief  objection  I  have 
heard  to  such  action  is  that  we  should  put 
It  off  until  after  the  war.  It  seems  to  me  this 
suggestion  overlooks  a  most  Important  point. 
The  present  time  Is  opportune  to  Initiate  a 
broad  contrlbutOTy  social  insurance  plan. 
One  of  the  difficulties  In  starting  the  origi- 
nal old-age  Insurance  program  was  that  It 
had  to  start  in  a  period  of  depression,  when 
on  the  whole  It  seemed  to  some  undesirable 
to  collect  contributions  In  excf'.s  of  the  bene- 
fits paid.  It  had  a  deflationary  effect  when 
the  opposite  influence  was  needed.  But  now 
the  collection  of  contributions  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  whole  economy,  even 
if  benefit  payments  were  postponed  for  a 
year  or  more. 

We  should  bear  In  mind,  too,  that  when  we 
find  it  necessary  to  impose  higher  and  higher 
taxes  on  medium  and  lower  incomes  It  is  go- 
ing to  leave  large  numbers  of  people  without 
any  reserves  and  In  desperate  straits  if  ad- 
verse circumstances  arise.  This  can  be  taken 
care  of  to  a  considerable  extent  if  we  adopt 
the  program  I  have  suggested,  because  in 
these  cases  a  person  will  be  assured  a  mlnl- 
mimi  basic  protection  against  entire  loss  of 
income. 

A  natural  question  for  ycu  to  a&k  is:  Hew 
much  would  stich  a  program  cost?  That  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  because,  while  the 
cost  of  retirement  t>encfits  and  dlrabllity 
benefits,  too.  is  low  at  the  beginning,  it  con- 
tinues to  increase  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Nevertheless,  some  reasonably  s".  tlsf actory 
estimates  of  cost  can  be  made.     Apparently 
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th**  contributions  being  ccMrctcd  now  for 
old-age  and  survivori  iniurance  are  mere 
than  enough  to  pay  the  benefits  Tor  some 
time  to  come  The  last  Congreis  voted  to 
•uspend  the  increase  from  1  percent  to  2 
percent  each  on  workers  and  employers  which 
was  to  go  into  effect  this  month,  btcause  thu 
present  rate  seem-d  to  some  to  be  high 
enough.  I  am  Informed  that  If  the  rates  are 
Increased  as  formerly  planned  and  another 
1  percent  Is  added  to  the  total  for  hospiiahza- 
ticn  benefits  the  contributions  would  be 
safflclent  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  program  I 
have  discussed,  for  some  years  to  come.  This 
would  be  a  total  of  8  percent  of  pay  rolls  as 
compared  with  the  pre.'ent  5  percent,  or  the  7 
percent  already  scheduled  fcr  January  1944.  a 
total  percentage  lees  than  that  now  in  effect 
.n  our  friendly  ally  England,  or  in  our  deadly 
enemy.  Germany. 

How  this  contribution  should  be  shared 
depends  upon  ones  point  of  view.  Many  feel 
that  employers  and  workers  should  share 
equally  In  the  cost  of  all  social  Insurance  pro- 
grams. If  the  additional  cost  Is  shared  In 
this  way  it  will  result  In  ccntnbutlcns  of  2'j 
percent  each  for  workers  and  errployers  for 
the  benefits  I  have  discussed.  This  la.  of 
course.  In  addition  to  the  present  charge  of 
3  percent  on  employers  for  unemployment 
compensation.  These  additional  charges  are 
surprisingly  low  In  relation  to  the  social  bene- 
fits accruing. 

If  my  proposal?  seem  to  you  reasonable  and 
meet  with  your  approval,  ycu  should  let  that 
fact  be  known  as  widely  and  emphatically  as 
possible.  There  Is  always  an  ultraconserva- 
tive  group  in  the  country  opposed  to  any 
change  no  matter  how  worth-while,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  entails  any  expense  no  matter  how 
reasonable. 

The  other  day  In  talking  with  an  Intelli- 
gent man  a»x;ut  my  bill.  I  tried  to  explain 
hew  Inadequate  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  Is.  The  one  and  only  question  he  a.-^ked 
was.  "How  much  will  these  changes  cost  the 
emploj'er?"  So  let  your  views  be  known 
and  take  your  part  In  this  reform  to  bring 
freedom  from  want  to  our  countrymen  here 
at  home. 

In  spite  of  such  opposition,  social  legLsla- 
tlon  ha.s  trade  great  advances  under  the 
superb  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Referring  to  thi.s.  cur  distinguished  majority 
leadfV.  Senator  Barkley.  In  a  recent  speech 
said.  '"He  d;d  more  than  simply  restart  the 
T^heels  (,f  industry;  he  brotight  about  the 
eiactment  of  a  series  of  social  reforms  which 
ci.d  more  than  anything  else  to  revive  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  In  the  validity 
and  Worth  of  democratic  government."  Let 
us  keep  that  faith  alive. 

The  world  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
seem  to  me  like  a  great  company  of  voyagers 
nil  sailing  on  one  .ship.  You  cannot  damage 
the  etfloiency  of  that  ship  without  In  some 
wuy  affecting  us  p!1 — everyone  of  us.  You 
cannot  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  ship 
without  affecting  us  all.  nor  can  you  sink 
only  a  part  of  the  fhip.  for  as  a  unit  It  will 
float  or  as  a  unit  it  will  sink.  We  realize 
this  now,  In  time  of  this  global  war,  more 
than  ever  before  When  peace  comes  at  last. 
we  will  have  discovered  that  a  wealth  of 
material  things,  such  as  America  has  boasted 
of  in  the  pa>t.  is  iu)t  enough.  We  must  con- 
sider the  needs  of  all  clasbes  and  kinds  of 
people  and  we  must  serve  them.  There  will 
not  be  e.icugh  wealth  in  the  world  to  Siive  us 
If  It  Is  Indiscriminately  packed  as  so  much 
cargo  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  unbalanced. 
We  shall  pitch  over,  and  the  gorged  and  the 
hungry  will  go  down  together.  But  balanced 
II. id  rationally  distributed  for  the  rightful 
f-hari:ig  of  all.  our  cargo  will  keep  and  nourish 
and  projper  all  of  us.  the  leiv^er  as  well  as  the 
greater,  the  la.st  as  well  aa  the  first.  This 
meaui  social  sccur;ty. 


Election  of  Hon.  Frank  C.  Walker  ai 
Chairman  of  Democratic  National 
Committee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  Piesident.  many 
enthiLsia.stlc  statement.s  have  been  made 
endorsing  the  election  of  the  Honorable 
Frank  C.  Walker  as  chairman  of  the 
Demccratic  National  Committop.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  a  telegram  from  the  Presi- 
dent, together  With  'wo  statement.s.  one 
issued  by  our  disiinguished  leader  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  BARKrtYl 
and  the  otlier  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Montana  IMi.  Murray  I. 

I  ferl  that  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  country  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
so  capable  a  man  as  Frank  Walker 
selected  at  this  time.  By  entru.sting  the 
management  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
a  man  of  his  caliber,  we  arc  sure  of  splen- 
did .iurieiment  being  shown  at  all  times, 
and  have  the  definite  assurance  of  party 
success  at  tlie  polls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  teleRram 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TtLECRAM  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Tnr  White  House. 
Wc<snington.  D.  C.  January  IS,  1043. 
Edwin  W    Pauley, 

Sccretarj.  Democratic 
Nat'onal  Committee, 

Chicago.  111. 

Dear  Ed  I  wish  very  much  that  you  in 
your  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  will  extend  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  attending  the  meeting 
my  cordial  regards  and  personal  good  wishes. 

T'ne  committee  Is  meeting  to  receive  the 
resignation  of  its  chairman  and  to  elect  his 
successor  I  am  sure  that  all  the  members 
Join  me  In  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
retiring  chairman,  my  old  friend.  Ed  Flynn, 
for  all  the  services  he  has  rendered,  not  only 
In  recent  years  as  chairman,  but  for  many 
years  before. 

i  see  by  the  papers  that  his  successor  will 
probably  be  another  very  old  friend  of  mine — 
ont  who  has  worked  long  and  Intimately  with 
me  in  the  cause  of  sound  liberal  govern- 
ment Please  extend  to  the  new  chairman 
my  best  wishes  for  his  usual  success  in  what- 
cvei  he  undertakes. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  at  this  time 
greet  you  in  a  more  personal  way  and  thank 
you  for  your  work  in  the  past  and  your  efforts 
for  the  future. 

Americans  of  all  parties,  are  of  course,  sub- 
ordinating all  considerations  of  partisan 
politics  to  the  single  task  of  these  days — 
defeating  the  enemy  and  e.«tablishing  a  bet- 
ter future  for  ourselves  and  later  generations. 
Where  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  country 
are  concerned  there  will  be  no  division  on 
political  lines.  But  even  In  times  of  war, 
democracy,  as  we  know  It,  continues  to  rely 
upon  sound,  honest,  strong  political  parties — 
all  bound  together  In  a  unified  purpose  to 
achieve  overwhelming  victory. 

With  warm  greetings  to  all  my  friends  In 
tlie  ccmmittee,  very  sincerely  yours. 

Fr.ank.un  D.  Roosnr.LT. 


statement  or  iio?c   jamcs  t  mu»«at,  of 

MONTANA 

The  election  of  Frank  C  Walker  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
19  most  gratifying  to  me.  Frank  Walker  la 
a  real  son  of  Montana.  Born  In  Pennsylvania, 
reared  in  the  heart  of  the  West  where  he  won 
tuccefcB  and  distii'.ction  In  his  profession,  he 
spent  his  maturity  In  the  great  Industrial 
and  financial  Er.st  Hta  Is  a  background 
from  the  standpoint  of  geography,  education, 
and  diversity  of  activities  and  experience  In 
life  possessed  by  few  men. 

After  a  distinguished  career  In  Montana, 
F.ank  Walker  came  to  the  center  of  this 
Natloi's  business  and  political  affairs.  In 
New  York  he  continued  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
success  reaching  his  present  high  position 
without  faltering.  His  high  personal  In- 
tegrity and  genial  sincerity  have  won  him 
hosts  of  friends  in  all  walks  of  life  and  In 
all  parts  of  the  Nation.  His  leadership  is  of 
the  person!  I  type  that  In.spire.s  men  to  work 
for  him  and  with  him.  The  Democratic  Party 
faces  important  tasks.  The  pathway  ahead 
requires  vision  and  strength  in  meeting  the 
complex  problems  that  will  come  to  us  as  the 
result  of  this  jfreat  world  upheaval  By  the 
elevation  of  Frank  Walker  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  party,  the  confidence  of  rank 
and  file  of  party  \.orkers  and  its  m.ember.s 
generally   will    be  strengthened   and   unified. 

We  are  divided  into  three  great  are.is  in 
this  country — the  Ea&t.  the  West,  and  the 
South  We  need  men  in  the  leadership  of  our 
party  who  can  bring  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  unity  among  these  sections  of  our 
country  which  have  grown  up  with  diverse 
interests.  The  East,  the  West,  and  the  S^'Uth 
must  find  a  common  level  upon  which  they 
can  work  for  the  continued  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation.  The  agricultural  and 
mining  interests  of  the  West  and  S<iuth  can 
only  prosper  on  the  basis  of  genuine  coopera- 
tion with   the  Industrial  East. 

Montana  ha.s  produced  men  of  prominence 
and  ability  in  the  past.  The  late  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  left  his  Influence  upon  the 
train  of  events  after  his  death.  The  Republi- 
can party  In  1892  called  upon  Senator 
Thomas  Carter  for  leadership  and  made 
him  its  national  chairman.  Hon.  Joseph 
Dixon  was  chairman  of  the  Progres-slvc  party 
In  1912.  In  goini;  West  of  the  Ml-sl.s.slppl 
River  for  Its  leader,  the  Democratic  Party 
again  places  Itself  in  the  forefront  of  hose 
progressive  forces  of  America. 

Walker  will  bring  to  his  work  on  the 
national  committee  a  broad  western  spirit  of 
Lberali.sm.  If  our  party  is  to  be  fuccessiul. 
It  mvust  find  a  common  ground  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  three  great  regioru",  the  In- 
dustrial Ea^t,  the  agricultural  and  mining 
West,  and  the  South  with  its  growing  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  activities. 

In  my  Judgment,  Walker  is  the  man  who 
can  help  bring  Into  play  that  unity  of  effort 
so  essential  to  the  progress  of  our  country 
and  the  success  of  our  party. 


STATEMENT  OP  HON     Al  BEN  W    EARKLET,  OF 
KENTUCKY 

Tl^e  election  of  FYank  Walker  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
Is  a  very  happy  choice  Mr.  Walker  is  not 
only  a  loyal  Democrat  and  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  but  he 
Is  a  man  of  broad  views  with  reference  to 
policies  which  our  Government  should  pur- 
sue and  his  whole  record  ui  public  and  pri- 
vate life  is  one  which  will  inspire  the  con- 
fidence  of    the    American    people 

Very  naturally  the  question  of  purely  par- 
tisan politics  m.u-t  be  submerged  to  the 
one  great  objective  of  winning  the  war.  I 
would  regard  it  as  a  very  unfortunate  situa- 
tion If  the  members  of  all  political  parties 
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were  not  wboleh«arte(Uy  conMcratcd  to  th« 
wlnulof  of  the  war  aa  the  first  great  job 
ct  tbe  Ainertcan  people.  Inaamucb  a«  polit- 
ical panic*  naturally  ptay  a  vlUl  pan  In 
'the  goTeniinent  ol  our  eountry.  tbe  people 
are  concerned  about  tbe  character,  the  ability 
aa  well  as  the  outlook  of  any  man  wbo  bcada 
any  political  orfanlzatton. 

The  change  In  tbe  cbalrmanchipe  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  la 
a  nurmal  procedure  and  the  people  have 
the  right  to  expect  botb  parties  to  present 
outstanding  and  qualified  men  to  head  their 
organizations.  Chairman  Walker  is  an  out- 
standing American.  He  has  never  Indulged 
in  small,  petty  political  methods  or  objec- 
tives He  Is  a  credit  to  our  country  and  we 
are  fortunate  In  having  such  a  man  take 
over  the  management  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  this  great  crleis  of  our  country's 
history. 

As  Postmaster  General  and  a  trusted  ad- 
viser of  the  President,  he  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  He  is  a  businessman  who  is  highly 
respected  by  his  associates  In  business  for 
his  integrity,  courage,  ability  and  foresight 
:ind  an  a  political  leader  he  has  shown  like 
qualities  of  statesmanship  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  appreciated  by  men  and  women 
of  all  parties  of  thla  country. 


Acceptance  Address  bj  Hon.  Frank  C. 
Walker  en  Election  to  Chairaianship 
of  Democratic  National  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  21,  1943 

Mr.  WAONER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  impor- 
tant address  by  Hon.  Frank  C.  Walker, 
newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  delivered  in 
Chicago  January  18.  1843. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  deeply  esteem  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me  To  be  called  upon  to  preside  at  the 
councils  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  a  mark 
of  confidence  which  no  man  can  fall  to 
appreciate  as  an  honor. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  conscious  also  of  the  tremendous 
refponslbillty  thrust  upon  me — Indeed  upon 
all  of  us  charged  with  the  dlrecUon  of  the 
P'Tty  to  which  the  people  have  entrusted 
the  affaire  of  the  Nation  for  three  consecu- 
tive administrations. 

I  realize  that  I  have  had  dlatlrig:ul5hed  pred- 
ecesaors.  men  who  have  carried  our  party 
to  success  gallantly  and  brUllanUy.  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  sltill  and  devotion  of  James  A. 
Farley  and  Edward  J.  Flynn  in  the  office 
to  which  I  succeed. 

In  accepting  the  chairmanship  of  the  na- 
tional committee.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say 
something  about  my  own  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, my  peraonr:  opinions  and  convic- 
tions in  matters  dealing  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country  and  with  the  serious  task 
imposed  upon  all  of  vm  at  this  time. 

First,  however,  let  mt  aUte  fAnkly  that 
I  do  not  lllLe  to  maJLe  a  speech.     I  have  long 


felt  an  linp»tJ«iiee  with  words,  a  dlstactc  (or 
oratory  ae  a  subctltute  (or  action. 

PanteulaHy  is  thle  true  at  •  tltne  when 
our  aons  and  bcotben  are  fighting  (or  our 
liv«s.  I  want  to  aid  them.  I  want  to  strug- 
gle With  them.  I  want  to  share  with  them 
the  spirit  and  the  determtnaticn  they  ar« 
nnw  displaying  on  many  battle  fronU  and 
in  successive  victories,  bringing  cheer  and 
confidence  to  afflicted  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

I  know  that  In  this  feeling  I  reflect  the 
sentiment  of  my  countrj'm.cn.  who  cherish 
the  deep  conviction  that  we  are  steadily  and 
surely  going  on  to  victory. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  role  of  the  public 
speaker  that  I  address  you.  but  rather  as  one 
chosen  to  assume  new  respcnslbillties,  who 
feels  it  his  duty  to  make  known  his  own 
ideas  and  ideals  for  the  exercise  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  the  ultimate  peace  and  security 
of  mankind. 

I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  the  two-party  sys- 
t?m  which  has  grown  to  be  more  than  a  tra- 
dition in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  democratic  processes  for  a  full 
and  free  expression  of  popular  aims  and  popu- 
lar desires. 

The  very  foundation  of  a  democracy  Is  the 
opportunity  afforded  its  people  to  determine 
the  will  of  the  majority  by  open  debate,  by 
conflict  of  opinion,  by  criticism.  The  debate 
should  be  conducted  on  a  high  plane  and 
governed  by  fair  rules  and  a  proper  sense  of 
ethics  The  conflict  of  opinion  should  be 
without  animus,  the  criticism  designed  to  be 
constructive  In  character. 

This  Is  democracy  at  work.  It  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  what  Hitler  calls  his  new  order.  It 
is  my  code,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  announce  It  and  repeat  it.  I 
believe  in  the  two-party  system. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  free  men  In  a  free  country.  American 
custom  fcr  generations  has  brought  about  the 
diviaion  of  our  vast  electorate  of  men  and 
women  into  two  main  groups. 

Functioning  under  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution, these  groups  choose  their  respec- 
i    tive  national  councils.     As  one  of  these  two 
councils  we  are  here  assembled. 

In  each  party  tbe  functions  of  the  national 
committee  are  mainly  to  present  for  the  in- 
formation and  understanding  of  the  public 
the  plans,  the  policies,  and  the  principles  de- 
termined by  all  the  members  of  that  party 
as  represented  in  their  national  conventions. 
The  party  in  control  of  the  Government 
presents  its  record  of  accomplishment  and 
its  plans  for  the  future.  The  other  party 
offers  the  program  it  proposes  to  substitute. 
Although  mainly,  by  instinct,  a  student 
rather  than  a  participant  in  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. I  have  been  from  early  manhood  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  humanitarian  Ideals  cf 
the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  under  the 
guidance  and  example  of  that  great  pioneer 
of  progressive  thought  and  action — the  late 
Senator  Walsh — that  I  took  my  early  training 
In  the  field  of  social  welfare  and  economic 
advancement.  Qrie  of  the  proudest  moments 
of  my  life  was  when  he  sat  In  my  seat  in  the 
Montana  legislative  assembly  and  heard  the 
call  of  the  roll  which  for  the  first  time  sent 
him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  his 
Illustrious  career  In  the  national  arena. 

My  more  Intimate  Interest  and  participa- 
tion waj!  stimulated  by  the  Inspiration  of  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  a  man  who  rose,  by  succes- 
sive stages,  to  a  position  In  which  he  is  now 
the  center  of  the  hopes  and  Ideals,  not  only 
of  the  plain  people  of  his  own  country  but  of 
disciples  of  freedom  In  every  country  the 
world  around. 

Liberty  found  a  grand  and  gallant  cham- 
pion In  the  person  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 


Bis  arrlral  In  the  national  theater  was 
nothing  abort  of  provldenUal.  T  shall  not 
rcecunt  the  penis  that  threatened  our 
country  In  the  late  twenties  and  (oLowing 
years.  With  that  situation  you  are  all  famil- 
iar It  Is  enough  to  aay  that  the  United 
States  stood  on  the  brink  at  ectwiooilc.  If  not 
political,  chaos  in  November  1983.  Then  the 
people  spoke  They  called  for  a  r»ew  regime 
under  Uie  leadership  of  a  (ar-seelng  Demo- 
cratic President. 

There  followed  a  period  of  rehabilitation 
that  forms  a  bright  chapter  In  the  histor>-  of 
the  Nation.  No  man  can  challenge  this 
simple  sutement. 

No  comparable  period  In  history  can 
match  the  achievements  in  the  fields  of  social 
progress,  secured  under  the  wisdom,  the  fore- 
sight, the  courage  of  our  President,  during 
the  past  10  years. 

Write  it  down  as  the  glorious  decade  in 
which  the  friendly  hand  of  the  Oovemment 
in  Wasiiington  reached  Into  every  humble 
American  bonoe  to  bring  security  and  confi- 
dence to  families  stricken  with  adversity  and 
dismayed  by  the  fears  of  fresh  disaster. 

I  am  told  that  It  would  be  a  serious  error 
of  judgment  on  my  part  to  discuss  our 
party's  record  of  social  achievement  In  the 
last  decade.  It  is  not  my  intention  nor  Is  it 
my  desire  to  Initiate  political  bickering— to 
ralae  new  and  unimportant  controversial  Is- 
sues. But  I  am  not  going  to  permit  the 
opposition,  designedly  furthering  their  own 
political  progress,  to  select  Issues  most  agree- 
able to  their  own  purposes  I  do  rot  pro- 
pose to  permit  them  to  Justify  their  con- 
tinued campaign  of  destructive  criticism  on 
the  heels  that  it  Is  essential  to  the  proeecu- 
tion  of  the  war.  No  doubt  they  would  gladly 
forget  our  record  of  the  past  decade.  The 
American  people  will  never  forget  it. 

In  the  years  before  1933.  our  country  was 
powerful  and  proud:  but  In  our  pride  we  had 
forgotten  the  homely  things  that  make  and 
keep  a  naUon  strong.  We  had  forgotten  that 
if  a  nation  Itself  is  to  endure,  the  common 
man  must  be  kept  strong  and  proud  of  him- 
self, his  home,  his  family. 

Prom  behind  the  clouda  of  uncertainty  and 
defeat  arose  the  spreading  rays  of  a  r»ew  dawn 
unveiling  the  promise  ot  a  brighter,  a  hap- 
pier day. 

Then  and  there  opened  a  new  horlron — 
then  and  there  began  a  program  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vast  and  fundamental  problem 
Of  aoclai  security.  Other  natlcna  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  us  in  that  field.  Then  came 
action. 

PDrty-one  million  wag«  earners  and  their 
families  are  now  assured  protection  againct 
destitution  In  the  late  years  of  their  lives. 
Forty  million  workers  now  en.^oy  unemploy- 
ment iruiurance.  The  blind,  the  depend«nt 
children,  the  physically  baixiicapped  are 
sheltered  undo-  the  protecting  »ing  cf  Gov- 
ernment. Means  have  been  er.^blished  to 
Improve  public  health.  The  working  ccm- 
dltions  and  standard  of  living  of  the  work- 
ing man  have  been  improved.  Crop  planning 
and  other  agricultural  developments  have 
been  insUtuted.  Huge  powtf  projecu  have 
been  developed.  Over  800.000  miles  of  roads 
have  been  constructed  and  Improved;  thou- 
sands of  bridges,  achocds.  librariea,  air  fields, 
and  parks  have  been  built.  Farm  and  IxMne 
owners  have  been  relieved  of  the  onerous 
burden  of  mortgages  long  past  due;  elec- 
tricity has  been  brought  to  rural  areas;  slums 
cleared;  a  Federal  housing  program  Insti- 
tuted: bank  deposits  guaranteed;  the  aectirity 
and  Investment  markets  safeguarded. 

These  advances  were  secured  under  the 
direction  of  our  President,  by  Democratic 
majorities  in  Congress,  and  by  capable  ad- 
ministrative officers  in  every  State  In  the 
Union. 

The  party  which  has  stoutly  defended  the 
political  rights  of  State  commuiUties  proved 
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that  It  could  also  become  the  Rreatest  cham- 
pion In  American  political  history  for  the 
human  rights  of  the  whole  community.  This 
party  led  our  Nation  from  economic  con- 
fusion and  social  division  to  a  unity  of  na- 
tional sentiment  and  ideas  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  our  country.  True  we  made 
mistakes  in  procedure;  under  pressure  of 
critical  luimiiM  needs  we  sometimes  Impro- 
vised and  we  had  to  change  certain  methods 
and  alter  our  empha.sls  to  sail  on  a  balanced 
keel. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  that  human 
welfare  is  the  true  goal  of  decent  govern- 
ment. The  Democratic  Party  has  empha- 
sized the  responsibility  of  government  for 
human  sfcunty  It  will  continue  to  empha- 
size It.  The  Democratic  Party  has  adapted 
Its  methods  to  the  changing  needs  of  our 
Individual  citizens  and  of  our  Nation — it  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  Democratic  Party 
believes  that  for  the  protection  of  our  inter- 
national freedom  It  Is  necessary  to  proclaim 
the  God-given  freedoms  of  humanity  —  It  will 
continue  to  believe  so. 

We  have  taken  this  stand  and  performed 
this  service  for  our  people  under  a  Demo- 
cratic admlnlstrntion.  Now  It  Is  our  Job  to 
see  to  It  that  there  is  no  Interruption,  no 
stepping  back  from  the  progress  we  have 
furthered.  That  work,  and  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities ihiit  the  end  of  the  war  will 
bring,  make  It  obligatory  en  you  and  me  to 
do  our  utmost  to  have  Democrats  on  guard 
agaln.st  the  forces  that  hold  contrary  views. 
We  dare  not  risk  having  the  wise  and  humane 
measures  th.it  have  been  achieved  nullified 
by  enemies  i)f  those  measures. 

I  would  not  say  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Rt-publican  Party  Joined  In  unanimotis  op- 
position to  the  social  and  human  policies 
of  our  admlni.Htration;  and  it  would  be  un- 
just to  imply  that  they  have  permitted  party 
differences  to  prevent  their  wholeliearted 
cooperation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war — 
but.  in  the  ptjlicy  of  preparedness  and  of 
that  national  social  security  which  Is  the 
groundwork  of  national  preparedness,  it  Is 
a  fart  of  rpct)rd  — and  of  regret — that  the 
Republican  Party  di«>played  something  le.'s 
than  foresight 

Yet.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  Democratic 
Party,  under  thf  leadership  of  a  truly  great 
man,  overcame  the  social  disorders  of  our 
time,  and  a!st)  a  deep-seated  error  for  which 
no  party  had  been  responsible;  I  refer  to 
the  error  of  seeing  In  humanity  a  machine 
rather  than  a  man 

We  see  now  that  much  of  the  blame  which 
we  had  placed  on  the  instruments  of  In- 
dustrial organiZiitlon  rests  really  on  our- 
selves— all  ot  us.  There  Is  no  mechanical 
road  to  prokjress;  there  is  no  economic  lib- 
erty without  political  liberty;  there  Is  no 
e.>cape  throuph  science  from  re.'-ponsiblllty. 
We  see  now  that  the  trouble  was  not  with 
the  w(3rld's  resources  but  with  cur  distribu- 
tion of  them.  We  see  now  that  we  had  not 
produced  too  much  but  too  little.  Nature 
was  n<it  ungenerous;  we  were  inordinate. 
Men  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty;  they 
were  Idle  while  a  whole  world  waited  to  be 
built — not  because  we  lacked  a  techniqtie  to 
control  prosperity  hut  becau.-;e  we  lacked  the 
iderstandmg  that  the  problem  could  be 
solved  only  by  Justice  and  never  by  science. 

The  philosophy  that  science  without  Justice 
can  Jolve  our  problems — that  economic  lib- 
erty may  be  won  without  political  liberty— 
the  philosophy  that  denies  the  responsibility 
of  the  Individual  and  the  dignity  of  man 
ts  the  pb"oscphy  of  the  Nazi.  It  Is  not  de- 
featism to  siiy  that  we  cannot  change  the 
facts  of  life  We  cannot  stop  the  earth- 
quake, the  cyclone,  nor  yet  the  ravages  of 
disease.  But  we  can  In  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  with  a  sense  ot  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  curs,  stop  the  evils  over  which 
we  are  masters  and  of  which  we  are  the 
cause.     We    can    stop    unemployment    with- 


out making  our  citizens  Inmates  of  a  to- 
talitarian state.  It  is  in  cur  power  to  give 
adequate  family  security.  We  can  give  eco- 
nomic protection  and  sufficiency. 

That  idea  and  tliat  way  of  life  are  not  Im- 
periled tod.iy  withm  the  United  States  by 
either  of  the  great  political  parties;  they  are. 
however,  ImperiUd  by  foul  forces  from  across 
the  seas  of  the  world 

The.se  forces  stand  In  direct  opposition  to 
everything  we  hold  near  and  dear  in  lite. 

Against  these  forces  we  all.  all  Amer;c?.ns, 
stand   uiilttd 

With  such  forces  there  can  be  no  comjiro- 
mlse  but  only  the  conquest  of  destruction. 
With  suii-h  forces  we  must  not  only  win 
battles  but  we  must  win  vars.  Too  often 
the  warfares  of  the  world  have  been  distin- 
guished by  frustration  of  the  high  purposes 
that  beckoned  men  to  death.  Too  often 
nations  have  lacked  the  strength  to  make  that 
last  advance  for  which  all  battles  have  been 
fought.  When  their  enemies  have  been  de- 
feated, they  laid  their  weiipons  In  weariness 
away  and  almost  forgot  why  they  had  fought. 
They  were  exhausted  by  the  triumph  of 
arms;  too  weak  to  march  on  to  the  triumph 
of  Idens 

That  Is  the  tragic  folly  of  past  failures. 
Will  It  be  repeated:^ 

I  would  be  lacking  a  spirit  of  proper  con- 
fidence If  I  were  even  to  insinuate  that  the 
United  States  will  lose  its  great  battles.  I 
scorn  the  pretentiously  wi.se  who  caution 
against  overconfldei.ce  We  will  look  care- 
fully to  our  weapons,  then  go  to  battle  with- 
out the  slightest  doubt  of  the  outcome.  We 
will  count  the  gain  and  not  the  cost.  Let 
the  Nazis  now  measure  the  blotd.  sweat,  and 
tears;  we  have  had  enough  self-con.scious- 
ness.  We  are  soldiers  on  a  world  battle- 
grourd  who  have  picked  the  place  of  our 
triumph  We  will  conquer  without  fer(  city. 
We  win  conquer  with  a  calm,  calculating 
thoroughness  that  will  call  forth  the  awe  and 
admiration  of  future  generations. 

Yet,  we  fight  battles  to  win  wars  not  merely 
to  silence  guns.  When  the  last  barricade  of 
the  enemy  Is  breached,  when  the  drums  of 
victory  have  reverberated  over  valleys  of  the 
dead,  a  w;de  prospect  will  open  before  us.  It 
Is  here  that  the  war  itj^elf.  the  essential  war. 
will  be  last  or  won.  It  is  here  we  must  sum- 
mon all  the  resources  of  our  scul  and  mud, 
our  wealth  and  power,  and.  this  time,  our 
armed  forces  for  the  last  piercing  fight  to 
place  the  laws  of  human  decency,  unshak- 
ably  and  forever,  as  the  pillars  of  the  social 
order  of  the  new  world  that  will  have  to  come 
out  of  the  war. 

Now,  It  is  an  alarming  evidence  of  a  dan- 
gerous misconception  of  realities  that  seme 
of  us  are  dividing  the  peace  and  the  war. 
Some  seem  to  believe  that  war  Is  to  be  for 
gotten  the  memory  of  It  dimmed  by  diplo- 
matic discussions,  before  peace  can  be  dia- 
grammed by  geopollticlans  and  tcchi^ocrats. 
If  we  are  fighting  to  put  the  architecture  of 
the  world  s  future  in  the  hands  of  diplomatic 
actuaries,  whose  only  stock  in  trade  is  statis- 
tical charts,  then,  though  we  win  the  bat- 
tles, we  will  certainly  lose  the  war. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the 
war  and  the  peace  are  not  divisible.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  that  our  war  alms 
are  identical  with  our  peace  terms.  We  will 
continue  the  war — :iot  until  we  have  reached 
an  armistice,  not  by  any  means — we  will  con- 
tinue the  war  until  we  have  established  peace. 
If  neccs.sary  we  will  compel  the  peace  of  the 
freedoms  by  armed  force;  and  we  will  main- 
tain it  by  armed  force,  because  that  peace,  and 
that  alone.  Is  what  we  arc  fighting  for.  Legal 
devices  and  political  devices,  international  in 
character,  may  serve  to  maintain  the  peace 
after  It  Ls  won,  but  a  constitution  must  first 
be  established  as  the  framewT)rk. 

Shall  we  have,  as  some  promlr.ent  persons 
propose,  a  breathing  spell  when  the  last  shot 
has  sounded  round  the  hills  of  the  world? 
Voicing  my  individual  opinion.  I  am  not  iu 


accord  with  this  view.  1  ask:  A  breathtnR 
spell  for  what?  For  every  political  rivalry  to 
renew  itself?  For  every  national  and  inter- 
national faction  to  make  itself  Intractable  in 
the  hope  of  being  bought  off  at  a  profit?  For' 
various  racial  groups  to  set  themselves  apart 
again  and  Invoke  the  very  principle  that  h:« 
brought  about  their  ruin?  For  cur  enemies 
to  negotiate  against  us?  A  breathing  spell 
for  what?  For  more  assa.ssinations?  To 
foster  civil  wars?  No.  no — the  peace  Is  not 
one  thing  and  the  war  another;  not  this  time, 
if  we  can  prevent  It. 

We  are  fighting  evil  forces,  not  merely  mili- 
tary forces;  we  are  striigcHng  against  a  dark 
fanaticism  of  human  destruction  with  which 
we  cannot  become  reconciled.  We  ar?  at 
war  because  we  could  not  make  peace  Sh.i'.l 
we  fight  now  only  to  sit  down  later  for  an- 
other Munich  conference?  Another  meeting 
at  Berchte.«gaden?  Another  political  court 
of  claims  at  Versailles?  Our  soldiers  are  n<  t 
fighting  and  dying  in  order  that  the  F"1'- 
ticians  of  tl»e  world  may  have  another  con- 
ference. We  do  not  intend  to  negotiate 
peace  with  the  Nazis  or  the  Japanese  mili- 
tarists. We  will  state  our  conditions  before 
we  will  accept  tlieir  sword  of  surrender 

Our  war  Is  to  compel  peace,  a  peace  founded, 
as  President  Roosevelt  has  said,  on  the  laws 
of  God.  We  do  not  expect  the  Nazis  to  like 
that  peace  The  war  will  not  be  won  until 
we  give  our  enemies  a  bill  of  rights,  national 
and  International,  and  tell  them  they  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  it 

Our  enemies  have  sought  to  Impose  upon 
humanity  a  slavery  of  body  and  soul.  W» 
will  bring  to  them  a  freedom  of  body  and 
soul  In  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  Justice 
and  of  human  rlghus. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  Americans 
befi)re  they  are  Democmts  or  Republicans; 
and  their  patriotism  Is  net  to  be  qu"it:tned 
when  they  become  either  one  (,r  the  other. 
We  are  brothers  in  the  battleflr-lds  of  w.ir. 

The  forces  of  evil  In  the  world  have  com- 
pelled us  to  fight,  to  struggle  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  true  peace.  This  time  we  shall  attain 
It;  we  shall  not,  m.ust  not.  fall.  Suffering 
shall  not  deter  us  nor  ►hall  the  agony  of  pain 
distract  us.  We  know  that  our  wisdom  Is 
often  learned  through  sorrow  We  promise 
to  win  the  war  as  well  as  the  peace.  With 
Gods  help,  we  shall  go  on  to  that  victory. 


Inauguration  of  Hon.  Edward  Martin  ai 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF   PENNSYIVANIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  inherent  constitutional  arranee- 
ment  of  this  great  Republic,  whereby 
each  of  the  several  States  i.s  endowed 
with  certain  rights  and  powtT.*^,  and  in 
view  of  the  further  fact  that  a  number 
of  our  individual  States  have  only  re- 
cently elected  and  inau;.;urated  new 
executive  and  legislative  officials.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  behooves  us  all  to  become 
familiar  'v.th  the  dominant  policy  and 
philosop....  of  the  leaders  of  the  respec- 
tive States  which  qo  to  make  up  this 
preat  American  Nation.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  very  sustenance  of  this 
Federal  Union  depends  in  laree  part  upon 
tinity,   cooperation,   and   understanding 


among  the  several  States  and  their  peo- 
ples. Therefore,  I  deem  it  not  only 
timely,  but  necessary,  to  inquire  Into  the 
policies  and  programs  of  State  leaders 
to  determine  to  what  extent  they  are 
united  on  the  vital  issues  now  confront- 
ing the  country. 

Last  Tuesday.  January  19,  I  attended 
the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Gen.  Edward  Martin  as  the  new 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  oath  of  office  was  administered  in 
a  most  impressive  manner  by  Hon. 
Georse  W.  Maxey.  the  able  and  distin- 
guished .iurist  who  is  now*  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  occasion  was  a  serious  and 
.solemn  one.  but  it  was  marked  by  a  num- 
ber of  encoi;ra!;ing  signs,  not  the  least 
encouraging  of  which  was  the  spirit  of 
firm  ani  hiph  resolve  with  which  these 
State  officials  entered  upon  public  serv- 
ice. Th-^  leaders  of  Pennsylvania  are 
resolutely  committed  to  a  full,  relentless, 
and  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
They  are  equally  committed  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  firm  and  enduring  peace  and 
they  are  no  less  resolved  to  combat  pov- 
erty and  maintain  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  all,  not  only  within  the  borders 
of  their  own  State  but  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  Nation  as 
well. 

I  can  devise  no  better  way  of  portray- 
ing the  spirit  of  determined  and  coopera- 
tive unity  which  flourishes  among  our 
people  today  than  to  quote  briefly  from 
the  inaugural  address  by  Hon.  Edward 
Martin.  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  he  said: 

With  a  united  people  working  tirelessly, 
with  strong  hands  and  unflinching  courage. 
God  willing,  we  will  achieve  victory.  Our 
lighting  men  deserve  every  consideration  In 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  wc  Pennsylvanlans  pledge  our  united 
and  unreserved  support  to  the  President,  the 
Commander    In   Chief  of  our   armed   forces. 

Nfr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
this  memorable  address  of  Governor 
Martin  carries  with  it  an  inspiring  mes- 
sage cf  the  hopes,  purposes,  and  objec- 
tives of  the  American  people,  not  only 
those  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania but  of  our  entire  Republic,  and 
because  I  believe  that  it  might  well  be 
read  by  every  American  in  the.se  perilous 
times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  commendable  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Edward  Martin  on  the  occasion  of 
his  inauguration  as  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  Harrisburg  on  January  19, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens.  It  Is  with  deep  htimllity 
that  I  accept  the  office  of  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania today.  These  are  trying  and  difficult 
times.  The  normal  and  peaceful  pursuits  of 
our  daily  lives  are  shaken  and  perturbed, 
leaving  us  puzzled  and  bewildered,  and  the 
problems  of  administering  our  Government 
have  multiplied  and  become  correspondingly 
complex  In  one  respect,  however,  we  who 
are  about  to  take  office  are  fortunate.  The 
administration  of  Governor  James  has  lieen 
outstandin'^  It  has  turned  a  deficit  Into  a 
surplus  by  the  American  principles  ol  econ- 
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omy  and  common  sense.  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  great  Commonwealth  I  extend 
thanks  and  appreciation,  and  hope  that  he 
and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  may  enjoy 
health,  peace,  and  prosperity  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  ceremonies  today  are  a  magnificent 
tribute  to  the  American  way  of  living.  In  the 
midst  of  a  total  war,  with  our  boys  daily 
marching  ofl  to  training  camps  and  fighting 
on  every  continent  of  the  globe,  we  took  time 
out  for  a  "battle  of  ballots" — to  permit  a  free 
people  to  elect  their  representatives,  who  are 
their  public  servants  and  not  their  masters. 
During  these  critical  times  it  Is  particularly 
urgent  that  those  of  us  who  remain  on  the 
home  front  should  uphold  the  banner  of 
demixrracy  and  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 
In  this  way  alone  can  we  keep  alive  for  those 
on  the  battle  front  the  most  sacred  right  that 
a  free  citizenry  possesses — the  right  to  choose 
our  public  servants.  The  smoke  of  battle  of 
the  last  election  has  cleared.  Today,  as  the 
Governor  of  all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
ask  for  united  support  in  order  that  during 
our  term  of  office  we  may  accomplish  the 
maximum  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

America  Is  in  the  second  year  of  the  great- 
est crisis  in  Its  history,  and  Pennsylvania  is 
carrying  her  share  of  the  war  burden.  Just  as 
she  has  in  all  past  wars  fought  for  the  estab- 
lushment  and  preservation  of  our  country. 
Her  soldier  sons  have  died  everywhere  Amer- 
icans have  fought.  Her  sailor  sens  are  buried 
under  all  the  seven  seas.  And  now,  in  our 
present  conflict,  one  man  in  every  ten  wear- 
ing the  American  uniform  Is  a  Pennsylvanlan. 
Our  mines  are  producing  coal  to  keep  the 
steel  furnaces  ablaze  and  to  keep  our  trains 
rolling  war  materials  for  thlpment  to  the  war 
fronts  Our  shipyards  are  turning  out  ships 
With  a  speed  that  Is  startling  our  enemies. 
And  Pennsylvania,  with  her  billion  dollar  In- 
vestment m  175.000  farms  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  food  producers  In  the  world  Our 
farmers  are  cooperating  magnificently  to  help 
feed  our  allies  and  to  make  our  Army  the 
best  fed  Army  in  the  world. 

This  war  effort  must  go  on,  move  forward 
and  its  tempo  must  be  increased.  To  this, 
we  today  pledge  ourselves  and  dedicate  all 
our  energies.  Our  land.  sea.  and  air  forces 
must  be  greater  in  numbers  and  superior  in 
training  to  those  of  our  enemies.  Right  now, 
nothing  matters  but  winning  the  war,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  win  it,  nothing  else  will 
matter.  We  are  fighting  a  ruthless  enemy— 
an  enemy  who  aims  to  destroy  everything  that 
we  hold  sacred.  Yes,  he  alms  to  destroy  civ- 
il:zation  itself  and  engulf  the  world  In  slavery 
and  d.irkness  and  to  drive  from  the  face  cf 
the  earth  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
a5.scmbly,  and  freedom  to  worship  God.  This 
monster  must  be  destroyed  and  with  him  we 
must  root  out  the  poison  of  hatred,  arrogance, 
and  podlessness.  which  he  has  instilled  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  men. 
With  a  united  people  working  tirelessly,  with 
strong  hands  and  unflinching  courage,  God 
willing,  we  will  achieve  victory,  and  our  sons 
will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

While  our  greatest  Job  is  winning  the  war, 
there  are  State  problems  that  must  have 
Immediate  attention.  Our  men  carrying  the 
bayonets  on  the  front  line,  guiding  and 
fighting  airplanes  and  battle  tanks,  manning 
our  ships  and  supply  lines,  deserve  every 
consideration.  The  democracy  they  are  fight- 
ing to  preserve  must  be  kept  clean  and 
strong.  The  door  of  opportunity  must  be 
k"pt  open  for  them,  so  that  when  they  re- 
turn, they  are  not  deprived  of  the  American 
prerogative  to  compete  fairly  and  strive  hon- 
estly to  succeed,  each  according  to  his  merits. 
It  seems  manifestly  unfair  to  fill  Govern- 
ment positions  by  civil  service  new.  Wo 
should  wait  until  these  men  come  home  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  their  rightful 


places  again  In  society.  In  the  meantime, 
those  In  the  service  must  know  that  the 
State  is  not  unnundful  of  the  loved  ones 
they  left  t>ehind  and  will  look  out  for  and 
guard  them  with  tender  and  diligent  care. 

The  war  will  put  unusually  heavy  burdens 
on  some  of  the  departments  of  our  State 
government,  and  In  the  foreground  of  these 
is  the  department  of  education.  Our  schools 
are  suffering  from  the  terrific  impact  of  the 
war.  With  the  drafting  of  boys  in  the  teen 
ages,  our  high  schools  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected Boys  are  restless,  and  eager  for  the 
adventure  of  serving  their  country.  Many 
teachers,  both  men  and  women,  are  leavint; 
the  profession.  Curricula  must  be  changed 
to  meet  war  requirements  Our  department 
of  education  must  act  with  fearless  strength 
to  see  that  our  educational  institutions  aie 
preserved  intact  Education  is  the  bulwark 
of  our  Republic,  and  next  to  the  church,  it 
f.isliions  our  lives  and  strengthena  our  be- 
liefs in  democracy  and  its  ideals.  Let  Ud. 
above  all.  teach  in  the  one-room  schot:;!- 
house.  as  well  as  in  cur  greatest  university, 
what  America  means;  let  us  teach  the  homely 
philosophy  of  work  that  made  America  great. 
Let  us  search  the  records  of  our  pioneers  aiid 
apply  their  ideals  of  thrift,  sacrifice,  and 
the  love  of  God  to  our  present-day  living, 
and  through  our  schools,  instill  in  the  youth 
of  Pennsylvania  tlie  real  principles  of  Ameri- 
canism. I  propose  this  to  be  the  gu.ding 
thought  of  every  man  and  woman  having 
control  cf  the  molding  of  the  minds  of  our 
children. 

We  must  have  a  ttrong  and  efficient  De- 
pa.  Iment  of  Public  Health.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  an  army  watches,  with  sciupu- 
lous  care,  over  the  health  ol  his  soldiers,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  dlseai-e  can  bring  dis- 
asters greater  than  the  ones  suffered  on  the 
battlefield.  It  is  equally  as  Important  to 
look  out  for  the  health  of  those  on  the  home 
fn  nt.  Due  to  the  war,  we  have  suffered 
many  dislocations  In  our  lives.  Thousands 
of  men  and  wotnen,  formerly  employed  in 
llg'itcr  work,  are  now  employed  In  mines, 
mills,  and  factories,  producing  war  ma- 
terials In  the  shifting  of  populations  to 
accelerate  war  work,  we  are  faced  with  In- 
adequate living  conditions.  With  the  re- 
stricted use  of  gasoline  and  automobiles,  our 
means  of  transportation,  bussea.  streetcars, 
and  trains  are  overcrowded.  Add  to  this  the 
rationing  of  food  and  other  essential  com- 
modities, the  anxiety  about  those  In  the 
service,  as  well  as  eventual  casualty  lists — 
all  these  are  factors  affecting  the  health  of 
the  community.  The  various  departments  of 
our  State,  therefore,  must  attain  the  high- 
est efficiency  In  the  strict  inspection  of  food 
and  sanitary  conditions,  and  increase  Its  ac- 
tivities in  all  the  many  branches  of  Its  service. 
In  order  to  guard  the  health  of  our  people 
and  the  safety  of  men  and  women  In  cur 
mines,  mills,  and  factories.  A  casualty  on 
the  home  front  may  be  as  ccstly  as  one  on 
the  battlefield. 

It  will  be  the  constant  effort  of  this  ad- 
ministration, through  the  Department  of 
Lal>or  and  industry,  to  foster  and  encourage 
better  relations  between  management  and 
labor.  In  this  country  we  recognize  that  the 
interesta  of  the  worker  and  the  employer 
are  basically  the  same  Both,  working  to- 
gether, have  helped  to  mold  and  create  this 
mighty  Republic,  a  land  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  with  the  highest  standards  of  living 
anywhere  on  this  earth.  American  labor 
knows  how  cruelly  workers  have  siiffercd  at 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant  abroad.  Millions 
of  workers  the  world  over  arc  today  en- 
slaved, driven  like  herds  of  cattle,  tolling 
ceaselessly  In  dark  despair  and  without  any 
Immediate  hope  for  the  future.  The  em- 
ployer, too.  cannot  call  anything  his  own — 
all  he  worked  for,  accumulated,  and  saved 
Is  ruthlessly  confiscated  by  the  gieedy  and 
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unprincipled  oppressorn  That  such  things 
may  never  come  U)  pass  In  our  beloved  land, 
labor  and  capital  are  worlting  together  to 
forge  the  weapons  for  the  destruction  of 
our  enemies  Let  there  be  no  slackening  of 
Iheir  Joint  effort*  We  stand  ready.  In  con- 
Junction  with  Federal  agencies,  to  adjust 
any  grievances  that  may  arise.  But  It  Is  our 
profound  conviction  that  no  grievance  ot 
any  kind  must  Imped"  nr  delay  the  making 
or  delivering  of  war  materials  to  our  armed 
forr(*8  and  deprive  the  American  soldier  of 
the  weapons  with  which  to  defend  himself 
from  attack  by  the  enemy. 

We  must  help  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  to 
overcome  his  lack  of  manpower  and  his  short- 
age of  materials  and  equipment.     It  may  be 
necessary   for  the   Pennsylvania  schODl   boys 
and   girl.s   to  sacrifice   some  of  their  time   In 
the    school    room    and     help    In    the    fields. 
Young    men    have    always   fought   our    wars 
In  the  War  between  the  States.  1.151.000.  or 
41    percent,  of  the  men  In  the  Union   Army 
were  under   18  years  of  age      If    they   could 
fight,  certainly   the  boys  under  that   age  In 
this   generation    can    help   to   produce    food 
Production    and    distribution    are    the    basic 
problems  of  agriculture      Both  of  them   are 
vitally  related  to  the  public  Interest  and  to 
the  war  effort.     Farmers  are  willing  to  work 
and  produce  and  we  must  give  all  the  help 
wc  can  to  furnish  the  necessary  manpower. 
In  all  matters  pertaining   to  the  prosecu- 
tion  of   the   war,   we    Pennsylvanlans   pledge 
our   United    and    unreserved    support    to    the 
President,   the   Commander   In   Chief   of   our 
armed  forces.     We  pledge  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion of  every  department  and  agency  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  bring  about  an  early,  vic- 
torious, and  lasting  peace      We  will,  however, 
Jealously  guard  those  functions  and  preroga- 
tives which,  under  our  Constitution,  belong 
exclusively  to  the  State      The  American  Gov- 
ernment   was    never    Intended    t<.)   direct    the 
II. 'es  and   control    the  efforts   and   desires  of 
the    Individual      While    seme    form    of    regi- 
mentation to  help  win  the  war  may  he  neces- 
sary, regimentation  under  the  pretext  of  war. 
is  dungerous  to  our  freedom  and  shculd  not 
\y  permitted      Bureaucracy  Is  running  ram- 
punt  and  mun   be  curbed       Government  in 
iMiw  In  helds  of  service  never  contemplated  by 
the  founders.     The  great  tax  burden  created 
by  the  essential  war  effort  and  by  nonessen- 
tial Government  work  Is  sapping  the  resources 
cf  our  people.     It  Is  destroying  capital  which 
rrpresenta  the  savings  of  the  thrifty      When 
the  war  ends,  we  mu.st  have  capital  for  pri- 
vate enterprise.     If  our  people  do  not   have 
capital,   the  Government  must  step  In  and 
provide  It.  and  that,  when  carried  too  far.  Is 
stnte  socialism,  which  Is  death  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  free  enterpriae      More  than  5  000  - 
000   men   and   women   are   now   employed    by 
Federal,    State,    and    local    governments,    and 
these   swollen   pay   rolls   add    dangerous   bur- 
dens to  an  already  over-ta.:ed  people      Let  us 
end    unnecessary   Government    boondoggling, 
-snooping,  overlapping,  and  duplication       We 
tnuft  never  forget  that  free  enterprise  with 
Ita  free  men  and  women  gave  ua  the  Ameri- 
can  farmer,   the   American   Industriali.st.   the 
American  worker  and   the  mighty  American 
Industrlos  that  are  now  arming  and  feeding 
the    United   Nation.^      This   Government    was 
created   to  serve   a   free   pt>ople.    to  establish 
cc  mmon  defense;  promote  education,  uphold 
tolerance:   stamp  out  abuses  of  power;   com- 
bat poverty;  and  to  maln'ain  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all.    The  greatne&s  of  the  United 
States  always  has  b?en  and  should  remain  m 
iLe  strength  of  It*  citiaen^h  p 

While  we  are  now  thinking  and  acting  in 
terms  of  war.  we  cannot  help  but  Indulge 
In  a  prayerful  hope  that  during  our  steward- 
ship In  cmce  a  hnppy  peace  will  crown  our 
efforts  And  peace  will  tiring  a  multitude  of 
prrblems  In  it8  wake,  equally  as  important 
as  those  confronting  us  today. 

First  to  receive  our  attention  and  consld- 
er..tion  will  be  the  soldier  returning  to  his 
heme.       Under    uo    circumstances    must    we 


permit  the  millions  of  soldiers  to  become  an- 
other lost  generation,  perplexed  and  unable 
to  find  themselves  Wherever  poeslble.  a 
soldier  must  be  returned  to  the  job  that  h« 
left.  If  he  desires  to  have  It.  New  and 
greater  opportunities  for  employment  will 
have  to  be  provided.  We  must  now  lay  down 
a  long-range  program  that  will  include  high- 
way planning,  flood  control,  reforestation, 
purification  of  streams,  and  other  needed 
public  wcrks  for  the  reemployment  of  men 
and  women,  and  private  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, many  thousands  of  young  men  who  had 
left  the  schoolroom  will  want  to  take  up 
their  education  where  they  left  off.  and  the 
Government  shculd  do  all  in  Its  power  to 
make  this  possible.  We  propose  that  a  grate- 
ful Government  shall  dedicate  it.self  to  the 
task  of  rebuilding  the  lives  of  our  soldiers 
and  give  them  help  and  encouragement. 
We  shall  also  have  the  problem  of  the 
maimed  and  the  wounded,  and  those  who 
have  been  widowed  and  orphaned  by  the 
war.  While  the  primary  responsibility  for 
these  rests  upon  the  Federal  Government. 
Pennsylvania  will  do  its  share  to  heal  their 
wounds  and  bring  cheer  and  comfort  Into 
the  bere.ivcd  hemes.  Wc  must,  in  our  own 
hearts,  destroy  Intolerance.  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  Jews  and  gentiles,  colored  and 
white,  flrst-generatlon  American  and  May- 
flower descendants — we  are  all  Americana. 
There  can  be  no  divided  allegiance.  He  who 
Is  not  with  us  Is  against  us.  There  is  no 
middle  way  There  is  no  place  for  the  mer- 
chant of  hate  In  America  "Fox  holes"  In 
desert  and  Jungle  and  rafts  adrift  In  open 
seas  make  for  deep  religious  convictions. 
Sacrifice  and  .sweat  on  the  home  front  should 
soften  men's  hearts  Peace  and  religion  are 
essential  to  American  life.  They  are  our 
assurances  for   the   future 

Peace  with  liberty  w"s  the  hope,  the  ambi- 
tion, and  the  prayer  of  those  who  founded 
this  Republic  Its  achievement  is  still  the 
great  Issue  and  the  object  for  which  the 
present  conflict  Is  being  waged  The  condi- 
tions under  which  It  can  be  achieved  are  no 
different  today  than  they  were  in  the  bitter 
Winter  of  Valley  Forge  These  conditions 
were  set  forth  simply  and  truthfully  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  when  he  said.  'Where  the  spirit 
of  the   Lord   Is.   there   Is  liberty  " 

With  the  help  of  almighty  God  we  pledge 
our  resources,  our  hearts,  our  minds,  the 
work  of  our  hands,  to  achieve  a  quick  and 
victorious  end  to  this  llfe-and-death  strug- 
gle to  maintain  our  freedom.  Humbly  ask- 
ing divine  guidance.  I  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  high  office. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  which  appeared 
in  Collier's  Magazine  for  December  19. 
1942.  under  the  title  "Mountain  Air  for 
the  Navy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

MotmrAiN  An  fob  tot  Navt 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

(That  old  Joke  about  the  Swiss  navy  may 
not  be  so  funny  alter  all.    Uncle  Sam  has  a 


naval  training  station  far  from  seashore  or 
.sea  level.  In  the  mountain  fastnef^ts  of 
Idaho.  The  water  they  use  is  as  Ircih  as  the 
whole  Idea  ) 

When  the  news  flrst  came  through  from  the 
far-off  National  Capital  folks  In  Idaho  s 
mountain  fastnesses  refused  to  t>elieve  it. 
Tlie  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  re- 
ceived queries  from  Idaho  newspapers  asking 
If  a  teletype  operator  had  mistakenly  tapped 
out  the  word  "Navy"  instead  cf  "Army  '  in 
the  dispatch.  Don  Moore,  editor  of  Sand- 
i  point's  Northern  Idaho  News,  scr.itched  h.s 
t  head  perplexedly  The  State  had  been  at- 
I  tempting  for  a  long  time  to  get  an  Army 
cantonment,  but  what  was  this  about  a  naval 
base?  Jim  Ryan,  tall  8upervi.=or  of  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest,  rushed  a  call  to 
regional  headquarters  to  find  cut  ^ho  had 
confused  Sandpolnt,  Idaho,  with  Sandpolnt. 
Wash  .  a  Seattle  suburb  485  miles  westward 
ov?r  on  the  seacoast. 

D  Wo«TH  Clakk  and  John  Thomas,  the 
Senators  from  Idaho,  had  Just  exultantly  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  Navy  was 
going  to  build  a  $31,000,000  training  station 
on  Lake  Pend  Oreille  (pronounced  Ponderay). 
where  the  Cabinet  and  Selkirk  and  Bltternxit 
ranges  converge  In  a  sprawling  Jtimble  of 
granite  peaks  and  pine  forests  People  In 
Kootenai  and  Bonner  counties  were  a  little 
breath-taken.  Not  only  did  the  cost  of  the 
station  exceed  the  combined  as.ses.«ed  valua- 
tion of  both  counties,  but  in  their  wildest 
fantasies  they  had  not  dreamed  of  a  great 
naval  undertaking  In  these  outlying  ram- 
parts of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Yet  there  It  stands  today— Farraput  Naval 
Training  Station.  Farragut.  Idaho,  on  the 
wilderness  shores  of  the  largest  lake  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Before  Christmas  30.000 
apprentice  seamen  will  be  quartered  at  Farra- 
gut  at  one  time  And  in  a  single  year,  despite 
the  alpine  setting,  which  makes  It  unique 
among  the  naval  training  stations  of  the 
world.  It  will  turn  out  nearly  1500C0  sailors 
ready  to  man  America's  ships  of  war 

Because  they  never  visloned  their  lofty  lake. 
37  miles  long  and  from  6  to  IS  miles  wide,  as 
the  site  of  a  vast  school  for  gobs,  the  men  and 
women  of  northern  Idaho  may  have  lacked 
Imagination,  but  the  President  and  someone 
In  the  Navy  Department  certainly  did  not. 
Few  maritime  projects  ever  have  been  con- 
structed so  far  from  either  sea  level  or  sea- 
shore Indeed,  the  location  of  Farragut  dem- 
onstrates that  there  could  be  such  an  Institu- 
tion as  the  Swiss  Navy,  after  all. 

SAILOma  IN  THI  HIUS 

At  either  end  of  the  lake,  which  Is  shaped 
like  a  big.  shimmering  question  m.-uk  dark- 
green  forests  slope  gently  down  to  the  blue 
water.  Along  the  east  shore  the  cliffs  of  the 
Cabinet  Range  sund  up  from  Pend  Oreille  as 
stiff  as  fortress  walls.  Off  In  tlie  disunce. 
wherever  crags  do  not  Intervene,  the  Selklrks 
and  Bltterroots  are  faint,  ch.illeiiglng  battle- 
ments on  the  horizon  A  boat  can  hug  the 
bank  for  miles  and  see  no  sign  of  habitation 
except  Forest  Service  lock-out  towers  on  Pack 
Saddle,  North  Snow.  Bernard,  and  other  peaks 
hii?h  above  It  Is  a  wilderness  scene,  the  sort 
ol  place  where  one  would  expect  to  meet 
mountaineers  and  ski  troops  rather  th;in  the 
apprentice  crews  of  destroyers,  aircraft  car- 
riers  and  stibmarlne.s 

After  he  had  glimpsed  his  flrst  Navy  o(Bcer«, 
natty  in  their  khaki  summer  uniforms  with 
blue  epaulets,  grizzled  Gene  Best  from  nearby 
Coeur  d'Alene  shifted  his  weight  on  his  pinto 
pony  and  observed.  "Well,  maybe  a  real  biUtle- 
shlp'll  come  steaming  up  the  Clark  Fork 
throtigh  Z  Canyon  Wouldn't  that  be  a  sight 
to  Jar  your  eyeteeth?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Lake  Pend  Oreille  l" 
both  deep  enough  and  large  enough  to  float 
any  dreaclnaught  ever  commissioned.  Sound- 
ings have  plumbed  to  2.800  tt^t.  and  tta  180 
square  miles  of  surface  make  It  one  at  tbe 
biggest  bodies  of  fresh  water  entirely  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  S*alcs  The 
"boots,"  which  Is  Navy  parlance  for  appren- 


tice seamen,  who  learn  seamanship  on  Its 
glacier-fed  bays  and  Inlets,  swing  their  oars  In 
whaletxjats  that  hold  50  sailors  each.  These 
'are  the  main  craft  of  Uncle  Sam's  alpine  flo- 
tilla. There  also  are  launches  and  patrol 
boats  and  tugs,  all  brought  Into  the  moun- 
tains on  railroad  flatcars,  for  the  streams  that 
drain  Lake  Pend  Oreille  Into  the  Columbia 
River  105  miles  away  drop  over  lava  ledges 
and  surge  through  rocky  chasms  and  thus 
are  unnavlgable.  So  the  only  battleships  are 
the  detailed  small-scale  models  used  by  Navy 
Instructors  In  the  classrooms. 

Thirty  thousand  men  are  too  many  to 
tram  efficiently  in  1  group.  Farragut  Is 
divided  into  6  separate  units  or  camps. 
Each  camp  can  accommodate  5.000  boots  and 
1?  practically  a  separate  unit.  It  has  at  least 
20  barracks  and  Its  own  mesa  hall,  adminis- 
tration building,  parade  grounds,  recreation 
building  and.  believe  it  or  not.  swimming 
pool.  The  pool  Lb  necessary  because  Ameri- 
cas seamen  must  learn  their  crawl  and  back- 
Ftroke  before  they  brave  the  chilly  depths  cf 
Lake  Pend  Oreille.  In  addit'on.  there  Is  a 
general  administrative  area  where  head- 
quarter?, service  buildLngs.  and  warehouses 
are  located. 

Like  the  amoeba,  the  divisions  of  the 
Navy's  alpine  trainiiig  station  are  subdivided, 
too.  Men  In  each  unit  will  be  at  3  stages 
of  their  apprentice  careers.  Approximately 
1  250  win  be  in  the  preliminary  3-week  deten- 
tion period  when  they  are  inoculated,  accli- 
mated, and  generally  Introduced  to  naval  rou- 
tine and  custom;  another  2.500  will  be  under- 
going the  basic  course  of  6  weeks  which  pre- 
pares men  to  go  to  sea;  and  the  remaining 
1.250  will  be  trying  for  higher  ratings  as 
elcctriclai'.p,  radio  operators,  machinists,  and 
yeomen. 

CAMPS  IN  THE  WIIDERNESS 

Tlie  Navy  Is  using  the  Idaho  wilderness  to 
keep  apart  the  station's  six  units.  Each  unit 
occupies  a  separate  clearing  In  the  thick  pine 
and  hemlock  forests.  From  the  lookout  tow- 
ers on  the  summits  half  a  mile  above,  the 
clearings  look  like  huge  brown  football  sta- 
diums scooped  cut  cf  the  green  mantle  that 
covers  the  Northwest.  This  is  a  pioneering 
frontier  task,  the  only  one  of  its  sort  ever 
undertaken  In  the  American  wilderness  by 
our  Ne\t.  which  usually  hugs  the  seacoasts 
cr  the  Great  Lakes  with  Its  bases  and  shore 
establishments. 

Telephone  lines  have  been  strung  through 
the  upland  fastnesses.  With  orders  to  work 
In  rain,  snow,  or  shine.  Idaho  road  crews 
constructed  a  four-lane  highway  along  the 
roadbed  of  an  abandoned  logging  railway, 
and  a  spur  Is  being  built  from  the  main  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Athol.  Fast 
freights  which  never  slowed  down  at  Athol 
now  stop  to  sidetrack  scores  of  cars. 

Farragut  Is  being  constructed  principally 
from  lumber  hauled  out  of  the  surrounding 
solitudes  This  calls  for  carpenters,  and  In 
Idaho's  tall  timber  where  men  build  their 
own  ranches,  churches,  and  stores,  virtually 
everyone  knows  how  to  handle  studs  and 
Joists.  Foresters,  loggers,  trappers,  Indians, 
and  hunters  Joined  the  crews.  This  back- 
woods assortment  worked  so  fast  that  a  pon- 
derosa  pine  one  day  was  a  roof  or  rafters  by 
the  following  sunset. 

The  foundation  for  a  mess  hall  was  dug  on 
a  Thursday  morning.  On  the  next  Tuesday 
the  smell  of  the  construction  workers'  tjeef 
stew  mingled  with  the  pungent  odor  of  pitch 
and  new  boards.  There  will  be  more  than 
100  separate  barracks  at  Farragut.  Flat- 
rotjfed  with  broad  porches,  even  In  their 
frame  forms  they  look  like  hunting  lodges 
or  national  park  inns.  The  Navy  Is  main- 
taining this  esthetic  touch  by  leaving  a  few 
evergreens  standing  In  each  clearing.  These 
shade  the  barracks.  When  they  are  com- 
pletely finished  the  barracks,  which  will 
house'  150.000  future  American  seamen  an- 
nually, will  be.  in  both  architecture  and  set- 
ting, genuine  vxldenicss  hotels.     "1  can  teU 


you,"  said  Gene  Best  proudly,  "they're  the 
slickest  buildings  ever  put  up  hereabouts." 

Exactly  why  the  Na\T  selected  this  forest 
and  mountain  frontier  for  Its  big  training 
station  is  military  Information.  Of  course.  It 
Is  far  from  the  p>otential  bombing  raids  that 
Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  forecast  for  the 
Pacific  coast  and  which  already  have  rocked 
Alaska's  Aleutian  Islands.  But  other  reasons 
are  equally  obvious.  Bojrs  from  anywhere  In 
the  land  will  find  Farragut  a  recreational 
paradise.  Lake  Pend  Oreille  Is  chock-full  of 
Kootenai  rainbows,  cutthroats,  steelheads. 
and  landlocked  blueback  salmon.  Some  of 
the  steelheads,  migrating  from  the  Columbia 
River,  weigh  30  pounds. 

The  woods  and  uplands  are  full  of  elk,  deer, 
and  all  kinds  of  game  birds.  Sharpshooters 
can  test  their  marksmanship  on  pheasants, 
mallards,  and  blue  grouse.  Winter's  snows 
turn  the  slopes  into  ski  runs.  In  the  summer 
the  lake  Is  dotted  with  boats,  although  civil- 
ian craft  have  to  stay  away  from  the  Navy's 
end  of  the  lake,  which  is  at  the  base  of  the 
big  question  mark. 

Kootenai  and  Bonner  Counties  will  never 
be  the  same  again.  Their  combined  popula- 
tion Is  37,950,  their  combined  valuation  $22,- 
344.465.  The  population  of  Farragut's  ample 
acres,  which  sprawl  almost  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  counties,  will  be  30,000  apprentice 
seamen  and  another  10.000  people  in  instruc- 
tors, doctors,  nurses,  cooks,  stenographers, 
warehousemen,  and  extra  Navy  personnel. 
Tlie  $46,000,000  cost  of  the  project  is  resulting 
In  the  region's  biggest  boom,  and  soon  the 
robust  appetites  of  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans will  tax  the  capacity  of  the  dairies, 
cattle  ranches,  vegetable  gardens,  and  or- 
chards in  the  adjacent  Idaho-Montana-Wash- 
ington area.  Nearby  farmers  are  turning  to 
growing  corn,  potatoes,  and  peas.  The  rivers 
are  being  gaged  for  additional  Irrigation  pos- 
sibilities. 

•"nils  is  the  biggest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  this  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  said  Jim  Rayan,  the  forest  super- 
visor, "but  I've  still  got  to  pinch  myself  to 
make  sure  I'm  not  seeing  things  when  I  run 
into  Navy  uniforms  way  up  in  these  moun- 
tains." After  recovering  from  the  flrst  sur- 
prise of  having  an  immense  naval  station 
thrust  Into  their  peak-barricaded  solitudes, 
the  people  of  Kootenai  and  Bonner  Counties 
are  agreed  that  the  changes  being  wrought 
are  unanimously  for  the  better.  They  are 
particularly  certain  of  this  when  they  con- 
template the  Job  that  Farragut's  stalwart 
Inhabitants  will  shortly  be  learning  to  do. 


Nature  of  the  Post-War  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  by  a  very  able  and  well-informed 
citizen.  Frank  Altschul,  of  New  York,  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
To  the  Editob  or  the  New  York  Times: 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  Mr.  Wlllkie  and 
so  many  others  are  beginning  to  speculate 
about  the  nattire  of  the  post-war  world.  No 
one  would  question  the  wisdom  of  continuing 


to  act  on  the  assumption  that  we  still  face  a 
long,  hard  struggle.  Yet  we  are  aware  that 
when  the  Germans  realise  the  certainty  of 
defeat,  strange  and  unpredictable  conse- 
quences may  ensue,  and  we  feel  we  mtist  t>e 
prepared  to  act  intelligently  and  at  once  In 
the  face  of  even  the  most  unforeseen  develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  clear  that  mlllUry  victory  will  not, 
in  and  of  Itself,  guarantee  the  survival  of 
those  liberating  forces  for  which  we  fight. 
We  are  coming  to  realize  that  cur  Institutions 
are  only  likely  to  siirvlve  if  In  an  Integrated 
International  order  our  economic  system  Is 
able  to  provide  steady  employment  and  a 
progressively  rising  standard  of  living. 
Twenty  years  of  blundering  down  the  road 
of  economic  nationalism  has  taught  us  that 
in  this  direction  we  find  no  answer.  We  are 
now  exploring  the  possibilities  of  a  great  ad- 
venture In  cooperation  with  other  nations  of 
similar  purpose.  We  seem  for  the  moment 
willing  to  assume  new  responsibilities. 

MOOD  MAT  NOT  LAST 

Yet.  few  familiar  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  American  public  opinion  would  be  pre- 
pared to  predict  how  long  this  prevailing 
mood  Is  likely  to  endure.  For  once  the  pres- 
sure of  armed  conflict  is  removed  the  forces 
of  domestic  reaction  will  be  unleashed;  and 
the  wisest  statesmanship  will  be  required  if 
we  are  not  to  follow  the  Isolationists  toward 
some  native  brand  of  thinly  disguised  fascism. 

It  Is  the  tragedy  of  liberal  leadership  that 
It  so  often  furnishes  reaction  with  Us  most 
effective  weapons.  Losing  touch  with  reality. 
It  becomes  the  victim  of  its  own  Utopian 
dreams,  and  makes  promises  which  the  hard 
facts  of  life  will  never  permit  It  to  keep. 
Yet,  because  these  premises  respond  to  a 
universal  longing,  they  gain  wide  currency 
and  command  general  confidence.  Thus  the 
way  Is  prepared  for  profound  disillusionment, 
and  when  masses  of  men  and  women  are 
deeply  disillusioned  reaction  Is  waiting  to 
take  over  the  direction  of  affairs. 

PRE\'IOUS    EXPERIENCE 

This  was  otxr  exp>erlence  after  the  last  war. 
The  hopes  and  aspirations  formulated  by  an 
Inspired  President  were  doomed  to  the  most 
limited  realization  long  before  the  delegates 
to  the  p>eace  conference  met  at  'Versailles. 
And  out  of  the  disappointment  of  liberal 
thought  the  forces  of  reaction  made  Imme- 
diate political  capital.  As  a  dream  in  which 
so  many  had  believed  gradually  disintegrated, 
the  mood  of  America  changed,  and  we  with- 
drew In  confusion  from  commitments  we  had 
been  almost  ready  to  make.  The  comrade- 
ship forged  under  the  Impact  of  war  gave 
way,  with  the  return  of  peace,  to  recrimina- 
tion, misunderstanding,  bitterness.  And  In 
an  atmosphere  of  broken  promises  we  set  otir 
course  for  that  new  disaster  which  was  to 
overtake  us  little  more  than  two  decades  after 
we  had  won  a  war  to  end  all  wars. 

It  is  time  o  Invoke  the  deadly  parallel. 
Once  again  we  are  embarked  upon  a  life  and 
death  struggle  under  determined  leadership 
sure  to  conduct  us  to  military  success.  Once 
again  we  are  engaged  In  formulating  an  ex- 
pression of  national  purpose  so  unrealistic, 
so  unattainable  that  it  threatens  to  deprive 
us  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  And  once  again 
we  are  exposing  ourselves  to  the  dlsastrou* 
consequences  of  a  new  disillusionment.  Con- 
ceived in  high  idealism,  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  four  freedoms  are  today  the 
two  most  striking  formulations  of  national 
ptu-pose.  If  one  suggests  that  both  requlra 
early  clarification.  It  is  because  In  this  man- 
ner much  may  still  be  savei  that  might  else 
be  lost.  It  is  time  to  build  a  bridge  between 
the  desirable  and  the  possible.  Otherwia* 
the  possible  Itself  may  elude  us. 

CHARTER    HELD    AMBIGUOUS 

The  Atlantic  Charter  remains  ambigooru. 
It  has  recently  become  evident  that  It  means 
one  thing  t^  Mr.  Churchill  and  something 
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very  dlffpTPnt  to  Mr  Wlllkl*  It  1!=  unlikely  to 
menn  to  thf  G^rmjin  p«tiple  whist  It  m«ins  to 
us.  It  bss  been  adher«l  to  by  the  United 
Nations  Do«M|  RuflvLn  on  this  account  con- 
FldPT  herwlf  committed  to  a  rwtoration  of 
thf  Independence  of  Bstonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania?  Does  Poland  feel  It  haa  aban- 
doned all  npht  10  ruii^e  thr  question  nf  East 
PrusBla'  D<ie«  Oechodlovakia  a^'-e  that  the 
Btrnteflc  barrier  of  the  Sudetenland  Is  per- 
manently loot?  To  these  and  countle.sa  other 
questions  the  charter  Itself  provides  no  clear- 
cut  answer 

Yet  It  Ifl  ever  more  urffent  that  we  consider 
realistically  the  -four  freedoms "  There  Is 
aomethli.g  mj  appealing.  «o  captivating,  so 
granclldse  alxut  this  concept  that  it  has 
spread  like  wildfire  even  to  regions  where  no 
one  of  the  'fcur  freedoms"  had  ever  be^n 
heard  of  before  Hopes  are  being  kindled 
which  In  m!«ny  quarters  are  sure  to  prove 
vain  The  ba.«is  is  being  laid  for  an  appalling 
disillusionment  world-wide  In  scope  This 
we  shall  avv;id  only  If  we  reexamine  t  iir  mes- 
fciaiUc  drearaa  In  the  light  of  the  huniatiJy 
possible. 

For  as  we  lock  cut  upon  a  war-scarred 
world  It  hardly  appears  renl;.'<t!c  to  say  that 
the  "four  freedoms"  "represent  a  definite 
buis  for  a  kind  of  world  attainable  in  our 
time  and  generation  '  This  would  seem  an 
optimistic  appraisal,  even  If  we  faced  a  task 
no  more  dlfOcuIt  than  that  of  5(ilvlr.g  at  last 
within  the  framework  of  our  free  institutions 
In  a  world  at  peace  the  un.^olved  economic 
prcbJems  wh'ch  have  plagued  us  during  the 
lost  quarter  century  But  it  Is  visionary  In 
the  extreme  In  the  midst  of  the  devastation 
and  impoverishment  of  total  war.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  very  mu«t  we  can 
reasonably  hope  to  accomplish  Is  to  establish 
a  world  cllm.ate  In  which  the  "fcur  freedoms- 
may  have  the  opportunity  gradually  to  take 
root  and  flourish. 

TRANQim.    PESIOO    NEKDCD 

This  in  I'self  would  t>e  a  very  considerable 
accompli.shment.  After  victory  It  demands, 
above  ail.  a  prolonged  period  of  world  tran- 
quillity. Our  first  task  will  be  to  lay  the 
fouiidatlons  of  a  durable  peace.  We  at- 
tempted this  once  before— and  we  failed. 
We  were  defeated,  in  son^  measure  by  a 
general  and  irresistible  tendency  to  take  an 
.nienselv  national  view  of  the  world  we  live 
in.  Global  war  is  awi-kenlng  us  to  the  need 
of  taking  a  broad  cultur^U  view. 

We  have  learned  that  an  attack  on  the 
we«t  la  only  Incidentally  directed  against 
Individual  natlor^  I;  is.  in  essence,  an 
Rtuck  upon  that  lltjeral  western  fcliropean 
culture  of  which  we  form  an  integral  part. 
We  ae*  more  clearly  n  jw  than  we  did  before 
tliat  we  are  inevitably  threatened  whenever 
wwtem  Europe  Is  attacked  Twice  in  a  gen- 
eration we  have  reluctantly  gone  to  Its  de- 
fense On  both  occasions  we  moved  slowly 
to  the  brink  of  a  war  which  no  one  wanted 
because  we  knew  Instinctively  that  the  secur- 
ity of  our  Institutions,  even  of  our  frontiers, 
demanded  armed   IntervenUon. 

Within  tills  western  European  culture  there 
are    many    nations,    many    languages,    many 
diverse  and  conflicting  interests.     But  char- 
BCterletlc  of  It  has  l>een  a  constant   striving 
for  human  lllwrty  and  a  profound  belief  m 
the  dignity  of  man.      We  are  the  joint  heirs 
of   that   greatest   of   human    tiaditlons— the 
Grcco-Roman  civilization,  long  since  revital- 
ised by  the  llfe-giving  touch  of  Christianity. 
No  preoccupation  with  the  recent  progress 
of  alien  culture*  should  be  permitted  to  ob- 
scure this  fact.    We  dare  not  again  Jeopardize 
our  proud  heritage.     We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  acute  divislc  n  within  one 
great  cultural  family  during  intermittent  pe- 
riods of  reiaUve   tranquillity.     Whenever  we 
lose    Sight   of   those    imperious   forres    which 
unite  us  we  Inevitably  invite  attack      Unless 
we  now  stop  this  fratricidal  folly,  after  some 
new  onrush  of  the  Caesars  our  western  cul- 
ture may  well  He  in  rums. 


ANOTHia  CHANCX 

It  seems  we  are  to  be  afforded  one  more 
chance  to  put  our  bouse  In  order.  We  owe 
this  good  fortune  In  no  small  meaa;ure  to  the 
valiant  efforts  of  our  Russian  and  Chinese 
allies  We  hope  In  time  to  pay  this  debt  by 
fostering  In  every  way  their  rapid  develop- 
ment To  be  able  to  do  this  effectively  it  is 
essential  that  we  make  our  own  culture  se- 
cure. For  all  prospects  of  a  better  world  any- 
where depend  on  the  survual  of  tha'c  liber- 
ating forces  which  have  been  cradled  In  the 
west  To  thi-  end  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
rifl  in  the  western  world  be  healed 

The  only  therapy  lies  In  the  closest,  the 
most  sympathetic  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  ourselves.  Events  have 
placed  upon  our  shoulders  a  grave  Joint  re- 
sprnslbllity  With  most  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  under  the  Nazi  yoke.  Great  Britain 
and  America  have  become  for  the  moment  co- 
trustees for  the  forces  of  western  clvlIl7j\tlon 
The  Brltl.'h  Commonwealth  and  friends  In 
Latin  America  have  accepted  a  share  In  this 
responsibility.  We  assuir.e  our  allotted  role 
in  no  spirit  of  pretentious  Anglo-American 
superiority,  but  rather  in  the  thought  that 
Insofar  as  we  keep  the  torch  of  western  cul- 
ture alight  we  serve  the  Interest  of  all  man- 
kind. 

TKi'STOBHip  srrw 

Conducting  ourselves  in  the  manner  of 
trustees,  we  must  think  in  terms  calculated 
to  safeguard  U»l-  western  world,  whose  destiny 
we  held  In  uus  If  thLs  high  purpose  guides 
U.S.  we  shall  lay  firm  foundations  for  a  new 
unity  in  the  west,  and  we  may  then  expect 
to  be  Joined  In  a  common  enterprise  by 
Scandinavia,  the  Low  Countries,  and  France, 
and  later  by  other  nations  of  like  Intent. 

We  shall  .'.ave  the  hard  ci;re  of  our  we.stern 
culture  only  on  the  basis  of  Anglo-American 
understandlnt;  and  leadership  It  Is  Just  en 
this  account  that  24  hours  a  day  the  Axis. 
over  the  shortwave  and  otherwise,  sows  seeds 
of  distrust  b-nween  the  British  and  ounelves 
At  the  m<  mei:t  the  old  bupa;>oo  of  British 
Imperialism  is  being  used  to  fan  the  flames 
of  .su-^plclon  In  our  own  Interest,  we  mu.'^t 
resist  the  impart  of  this  attack  On  this 
account  It  Is  Important  that  we  consider 
calmly  certain  aspects  of  the  ITmplre 

India  Is  a  problem  sul  generis  In  the 
Hoiij:e  of  Commons  on  October  8.  Mr  Amery. 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  said:  "IndLVn 
naticnalism.  the  desire  to  see  India's  destiny 
directed  by  Indian  hands,  free  from  all  ex- 
ternal control.  Is  net  confined  to  any  one 
parry  It  Is  shared  by  all  To  that  a'm. 
we  in  this  country  have  .sohmnly  pledged 
ourselves  before  India  and  before  the  world. 
In  the  name  of  Hi.s  Majesty's  Government,  I 
repeat  this  pledge  today." 

CHURCHIIL   MlSCON.STRUED 

This  pledge  U  in  no  way  superseded  by  a 
recent  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister,  mlrcon- 
strued  in  some  quarters  as  throwing  doubt 
on  the  Integrity  of  Brttteh  Intentions  The 
question  of  India,  of  Inftnite  complexity,  can 
hardly  be  an.swered  today  In  the  midst  ot  a 
war-torn  world  However,  an  loyal  AlUefi,  we 
must  rely  on  the  assurance  given  In  all  good 
faith  that  It  will  be  answered  tomorrow 
And  thereafter  this  ancient  culture  should 
become  a  welcome  partner  In  the  great  co- 
<^>eratlve  enterprise  of  building  a  new  world. 

And  what  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire?  Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Halley,  It  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 50  units  ranging  in  size  from  Nigeria. 
With  a  population  of  over  20.000.000.  to  small 
island*  with  fewer  than  3  000  Inhabitants 
Scattered  all  over  the  globe,  these  depend- 
encies present  an  Infinite  variety  of  prob- 
lems  in   colonial  administration 

From  the  Ume  of  the  explorers  Great 
Britain  has  made  Its  fair  contribution  to  the 
long  history  of  colonial  explolution.  But 
there  la  abundant  evidence  that  their  ad- 
ministration today  Is  in  the  main  enlightened 
and    benevolent.     From    our   point    of    view, 


however,  the  essential  consideration  is  not 
that  Great  Britain  dominates  an  empire  of 
60,000.000  sculs  St  varying  levels  of  culture  or 
whether  it  admlnlsteri  this  trust  entirely  la 
accortlance  with  our  own  conceptions. 

The  important  fact  is  that,  through  ita 
tmperlai  outposts.  It  has  control  of  far-flung 
strategic  points  looking  out  upon  the  cucn- 
munlcations  of  the  civilized  world.  Even  if 
we  never  knew  it  twfore.  we  should  know 
now  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
us  that  these  outposts  b:  held  in  friendly 
hands 

The  reason  for  this  lies  grounded  in  the 
geography  of  western  civilization.  Its  com- 
ponent parts  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
seven  seas  No  one  of  them  can  stand  alone. 
They  mu.^t  have  a  strategy  suited  to  their 
geographical  distribution  This  strategy  rests 
upon  the  freedom  ol  ocean-borne  commu- 
nications 

wFsrmN  uNrrT  sorcHT 
And  fo,  when  Mr.  Churchill  says.  *T  have 
not  become  the  King's  Firs'.  Minister  In  order 
to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the  Brlilsh 
Empire."  h"  makes  a  categorical  statement 
of  polky  which  we  should  applaud  as  afBrm- 
Ing  an  interest  us  much  Ajnerlcan  as  It  Is 
British. 

For  It  must  l>e  abundantly  clear  that  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire  would  shake  the 
fotindations  of  the  western  world  In  the 
process  iUl  hope  for  the  extension  cf  human 
liberties   would  for  generaticus  he  lost. 

And  ixj  it  is  for  no  eelfl^Ji  Interest  that. 
In  time  o  war.  under  Anglo-American  lead- 
ership wc  sftk  so  earnestly  for  unity  la  the 
west.  We  can  see  nothing  but  chaos  follow- 
ing a  victory  achieved  under  other  circum- 
stances Wc  reccgnlzc  that  the  awakening 
of  China  Is  preparing  that  eld  country  for 
an  Important  role  In  the  new  world.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Ru.'aila.  with  Its  dynamic 
population  cf  183.000.000  people.  Ls  destined 
to  exert  an  ever-increasing  Influence  on  the 
course  of  history  And  we  have  equal  cr,n- 
fidence  thrt  our  western  civilization  has  still 
to  make  its  greatest  contribution  to  the  wel- 
t.ire  of  mankind.  To  do  this  we  must  resolve 
those  Inner  conflicts  which  have  so  long 
troutled  us,  seeking.  In  a  faith  recaptured, 
to  preserve  but  not  to  Impoee  our  many- 
sided  culture 

The  United  Nations  are  at  present  Joln?d 
In  the  immediate  task  of  attaining  total  vic- 
tory Thereafter,  they  will  be  similarly 
Joined  In  the  .search  for  the  conditions  of  a 
Just  and  durable  peace 

To  succeed  In  this,  communist  Russia,  re- 
publican China,  ard  the  democratic  west 
must  have  the  courage  to  face  their  Inherent 
differences  In  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing They  must  have  the  willingness 
In  a  great  common  purpose  to  reconcile  their 
conflicting  alms.  Only  thus  can  they  hope 
to  establish  a  world  climate  In  which  the 
Four  Freedoms  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  root  and  flourish 

Should  they  fall  In  this,  the  last  vestige 
of   freedom  may  yet   perish   from   the  earth. 

Frank  Altschvl. 

Nsw  YoaK,  December  15.  1942. 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

or    ALXMAUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  Prrsident.  I 
a&k  vinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 


delivered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Hill]  to  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  on 
Tuesday.  January  19.  1943. 

I  also  ask  unanimoiL  consent  to  have 
printed,  following  the  address,  a  joint 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama,  inviting  Senator  Hill  to  ad- 
dress it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  joint  resolution  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Addrfss  of  Hon.  Lister  Hill 
america  at  v^■ar 

It  Is  a  rare  privilege  and  a  great  honor  for 
one  not  a  member  to  address  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  chosen  leaders 
of  Alabama. 

Our  country  Is  fighting  for  Its  existence 
We  are  fighting  upon  all  the  battle  fronts  of 
the  world,  and  all  the  world  Is  our  battle 
front.  The  loss  of  this  war  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  United  Slates. 

If  Hitler  and  his  gangsters.  Tojo  and  his 
Japanese,  civilized  In  training  and  technique 
but  savages  still,  could  vanquish  ua  they 
would  destroy  us  completely.  There  would  be 
no  more  assemblies  of  freemen,  meeting  to 
make  the  laws  cf  a  free  people.  The  chosen 
leaders  would  die  before  firing  squads  and  on 
the  scaffold.  Tlie  free  people  we  love  would 
become  slaves,  crushed  by  despotism  eg  ter- 
rible that  only  the  anguished  people  of  suffer- 
ing Europe  can  fully  grasp  Its  horrors.  We 
would  have  no  schools,  no  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, no  businesses  to  occupy  our 
thoughts,  and  no  homes  In  which  to  find 
comfort  and  happiness.  Our  sons  would  be 
torn  from  us.  our  wives  and  daughters  would 
live  miserably  and  suflf  •  unspeakable  deg- 
radation, and  In  the  end  our  vanishing  de- 
scendants would  lead  an  existence  of  stark 
horror  in  the  wreck  of  a  civilization  which 
our  forefathers  had  built  through  long  cen- 
turies of  toil  and  tribulation. 

We  owe  to  Almighty  God  our  heartfelt 
thanks  that  the  fate  I  descrllie  has  not  al- 
ready come  upon  us.  We  owe  to  a  little 
handful  of  English  aviators,  to  the  vast  multi- 
tudes of  patriotic  Russians,  and  to  the  un- 
conquerable Chinese  our  gratitude  for  the 
time  they  have  given  us  in  which  to  gird 
ourselves  for  war 

Last  summer  I  traveled  over  a  large  part 
of  Alabama.  Everywhere  I  went  I  urged  the 
people  to  have  faith,  to  be  of  good  courage, 
not  to  be  dL-^mayed.  I  urged  them  to  have 
faith  In  themselves.  In  cur  armed  forces.  In 
our  Government  and  Its  leaders,  and  faith 
in  our  everla.^tlng  and  omnipotent  God. 

I  saw  then  the  mighty  forces  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  gathering  themselves  together  for 
a  victorious  war.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  I  knew  then 
something  of  the  vast  plans  and  mighty  prep- 
arations being  made  to  save  our  country.  I 
knew  that  Congress  had  passed  every  single 
measure  necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  war 
In  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least 
possible  cost  in  human  life.  I  knew  then 
that  our  President  planned  to  keep  the  battle 
lines  far  from  our  shores.  I  believed  then 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  women  and  little 
children  of  America  to  live  and  escape  the 
thunder  of  bcmb«;  and  the  shrle.  cf  shells, 
to  escape  the  death  and  the  mutilation  which 
have  rained  from  the  skies  upon  wom.en  and 
children  in  so  many  cities  and  so  many  lands. 

Tliat  belief  is  stronger  today  than  ever  be- 
fore The  faith  which  I  cherished  and  urged 
upon  cur  people  has  been  more  than  Justified. 
We  have  finished  with  the  beginning  and 
have  begun  upon  the  end  of  this  dreadful 
conflict.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  trou- 
bles are  over  and  that  we  shall  ride  smoothly 
through  the  days  to  come.  I  tell  you  that  the 
way  will  be  hard  and  costly  But  I  do  say 
that    the    things    we    have    done    constitute 


strong  guaranties  of  the  greater  things  we 
shall  do. 

Those  who  were  Impatient  with  the  leaders 
of  our  people,  who  did  not  know,  and  could 
not  be  told  what  we  in  America  were  doing, 
criticized  us  for  what  appeared  to  be  the 
feebleness  of  our  efforts.  They  complained 
about  production,  that  we  had  not  opened  a 
second  front,  that  we  were  not  giving  sulD- 
clent  aid  to  our  allies.  Not  knowing  the 
situation  and  the  plans,  they  complained 
that  our  State  Department  recognized  Vichy. 
Today  you  and  I  know  that,  thanks  to  that 
State  Department  and  Cordell  Hull,  we  got 
to  deal  with  Darlan  instead  of  death  for  our 
doughboys. 

Do  you  not  remember  how  they  com- 
plained because  our  Navy  Department  did  not 
give  all  the  facts  alxDut  Pearl  Harbor?  Today 
you  and  I  know  that  our  losses  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor were  so  staggering  the  Japanese  them- 
selves did  not  gra.=p  the  full  extent  of  the 
damage  they  had  done  to  our  naval  forces. 
If  they  had  known  the  full  effect  of  their 
treachery,  is  It  not  probable  that  battles 
would  now  be  ravaging  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  that  the  Japs  might  even  have  landed  in 
force  on  our  Pacific  coast?  Today  the  losses 
at  Pearl  Harbor  have  been  overcome  We 
know  all  the  facts  now  and  the  danger  In 
would  have  l)een  to  our  country  to  have  re- 
leased them  earlier.  Can  any  reasonable  per- 
son ask,  "Which  Is  more  Important,  a  topic 
of  conversation  or  a  plar  of  salvation?" 

Those  who  complained  about  production 
have  received  their  answer.  Management 
and  labor,  working  hand  in  hand  together, 
have  wrought  miracles  in  our  staggering  lines 
of  production  as  planes,  tanks,  and  guns  wait 
at  the  seaboard  for  the  ships  to  carry  them 
to  the  battle  fronts. 

We  were  proud  of  our  achievements  in 
World  War  No.  1.  We  had  one  front  then. 
That  front  was  In  friendly  territory.  Then 
ou.-  allies  supplied  us  with  planes — somehow 
we  never  got  into  production  of  battle  planes 
in  time  for  them  to  be  of  much  help  to  us. 
Then  cur  allies  supplied  us  with  artillery  and 
guns  and  ammunition.  In  this  war  not  one 
of  our  allies  Is  able  to  supply  us.  We  are 
helping  to  supply  every  one  of  them,  as  well 
as    supplying    ourselves. 

Today  our  battle  lines  touch  every  conti- 
nent— they  encompass  the  world.  Today 
American  planes  are  rushing  down  the  assem- 
bly lines  in  numbers  that  exceed  the  total 
production  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
The  roar  of  our  engines  sounds  over  every 
land  and  our  planes  flash  across  every  sky. 
There  Is  no  hostile  city  that  can  escape  them. 
Our  Flying  Fortresses — forbidding  dread- 
naughts  of  the  air — deliver  their  cargoes  of 
destruction,  destroy  the  finest  fighting  planes 
of  the  enemy,  and  return  to  their  own  air- 
dromes. They  are  changing  the  course  of  the 
war.  The  score  to  date  stands  4  to  1  In  our 
favor  in  planes  shot  down.  We  alone  built 
our  planes  and  we  alone  welded  the  crews 
that  man  them  Into  the  finest  fighting  teams 
ever  to  course  the  skies.  In  the  first  months 
of  this  war  our  efforts  have  been  five  times 
as  great  as  our  efforts  of  the  last  war. 

Last  October  alone  we  delivered  to  tlie 
British  armies  In  East  Africa  supplies  and 
equipment  to  the  value  of  f915.000,000,  and 
this  at  the  very  time  when  our  own  African 
expedition  was  Imminent  and  we  were  en- 
gaged in  speedily  and  adequately  equipping  it. 

These  American  supplies,  as  Mr.  Churchill 
so  gratefully  acknowledged,  made  possible 
the  smashing  defeat  of  Rommel  and  his  army 
at  the  hands  of  Alexander  and  Montgomery — 
and  we  did  not  forget  Russia.  One  convey 
through  the  icy  waters  to  Murmansk,  running 
the  gantlet  of  Nazi  submarines  and  land- 
based  bombers,  was  so  vast  that  it  required 
77  warships  to  guard  It  against  German  at- 
tack, and  today  the  Russians  have  turned  the 
once  desperate  and  seemingly  hopeless  defense 
of  Stalingrad  Into  a  mighty  offensive. 


The  club-room  Caesars  and  the  curljstone 
Napoleons  who  complained  about  the  sec- 
ond front  have  also  received  their  answer. 
The  Canadians  made  a  Commando  raid  on 
Dieppe  In  northern  France  and  lost  3.500 
men  out  of  5.000. 

We  struck  in  Africa.  We  landed  an  army 
so  large  that  850  ships  were  required  to 
transport  our  men  and  their  equipment  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  protection  for 
them  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
daring  expeditions,  and  incomparably  the 
largest  and  greatest  of  Its  kind  in  all  the 
history  of  warfare  We  lost  out  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  entire  operation,  1.910 
men. 

After  the  event.  Hitler  and  his  Jackal  were 
able  to  learn  of  It  Before  the  event,  repre- 
.sentatives  of  our  State  Department  had  pre- 
pared the  way.  A  vast  area  came  into  cur 
hands  Great  bodies  of  soldiers,  who  might 
so  easily  have  become  our  enemies,  became 
our  allies.  Dakar,  fortified  against  cur  in- 
vasion, is  now  fortified  in  our  cause — and  no 
American  soldier  lost  his  life  In  this  trans- 
formation. Our  planning  and  our  leader- 
ship saved  thousands  cf  American  lives  in 
the  African  campaign,  and  at  least  6  months 
of  precious  time.  Yet  gallons  cf  ink  hr.d  been 
used  to  say  that  we  lacked  unity  of  com- 
mand and  a  global  plan. 

There  were  those  who  complained  that 
our  Navy  had  lost  the  war  in  the  PaclCc. 
and  they  have  also  received  their  answer. 
Our  Navy  received  a  blow  at  Pearl  Harlwr, 
planned  in  such  long-nurtured  treachery 
and  executed  with  such  deadly  precision  that 
It  might  have  spelled  a  long  eclipse  of  our 
sea  power,  but  for  the  fighting  heart  of  the 
American  Navy 

With  the  heart  of  a  champion,  our  Navy 
protected  itself  until  its  strength  returned. 
Then  the  fight  was  carried  to  the  enemy. 
Under  Rear  Admiral  Halsey,  we  stung  the 
enemy  a  little  In  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall 
Islands.  At  the  Coral  Sea  we  punished  and 
stopped  the  enemy.  At  Midway  we  dazed 
them  and  turned  them  back  with  our  sea 
battle  from  the  air.  And  in  the  battle  of 
the  Solomons  we  had  the  Japanese  ships 
shooting  one  another,  sent  28  of  their  ships 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  rest  reeling 
to  their  hidden  bases,  while  40,000  Japanese 
soldiers  went  to  their  death  beneath  the 
dark  waters. 

In  that  battle.  Halsey  and  his  gallant  olB- 
cers  and  men  of  the  American  Navy  drove 
their  ships  at  point-blank  range  between 
the  lines  of  enemy  ships  with  a  skill  and  a 
daring  not  equaled  since  the  incomparable 
Nelson  saved  the  British  Isles  at  Trafalgar. 
In  that  battle,  Halsey  did  not  follow  the 
book.  He  wrote  new  pages  in  the  lx)ok  of 
naval  warfare.  We  shall  not  follow  the  bock 
We  shall  make  plans  and  work  deeds  that 
will   make   bocks. 

Prom  North  Africa  we  shall  cross  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  drive  the 
enemy  back  until  we  meet  and  destroy  Nazi 
tyranny  on  Its  own  soil.  We  shall  then,  with 
our  allies,  retake  Burma,  rescue  China,  and 
march  on  to  Japan,  teaching  the  Japanese  a 
lessen  that  a  thousand  years  will  not  erafce 
from  their  memory. 

NTW  DEAL  AND  LOCAL  PROBLEMS 

We  must  put  first  things  first,  and  new 
the  foremost  thing  In  our  lives  Is  the  winning 
of  the  war.  Nothing  that  Interferes  with  our 
waging  of  the  war  has  any  place  In  our  lives. 
All  else  becomes  secondary.  This  Is  no  time 
to  assume  needless  burdens.  We  must  give 
all  our  strength  and  all  that  we  possess  In 
carrying  on  the  war.  This  is  no  time  for 
any  Individuals  or  groups  to  advance  their 
selfish  aims.  It  is  no  time  to  engage  In  con- 
troversies that  distract  our  attention  from 
the  great  task  that  confronts  us. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  turn  our 
bacKs  on  the  New  Deal.  We  could  not  if  we 
would.     We  could  not  close  the  school  houses 
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built  by  the  New  I>al  or  discard  the  prt^t 
public  works  established  by  U.  or  vacate  and 
•  banrtcn  the  homefi  saved  or  built  by  It  tor 
our  people,  or  tear  up  Us  roads  and  high- 
ways, or  pull  down  1'.^  rural  elKlric  lint.*., 
or  drriy  the  benefits  of  lU  ftorlal  security. 
We  fight  U>finy  to  pre«^rvp  the  freedom  to 
poueM  and  enjoy  th^  Re  v(  ry  thinn* 

Who  would  biast  the  miKhty  diirn*  on  the 
Tfiine^iwe  Riv;r  «hich  pr'  vide  tlie  p<j»«-r  for 
tl»e  <  piration  of  the  plants  from  wh;'  li  c<jme 
ni<"t  of  the  aiuriiinu/n  for  the  buudinu  it 
our  al^pUne^  '  Wii ")  *ould  deny  that  the  de- 
velopiiifiit  of  lite  T«"nn<'.-J«e  Valley  by  Iho 
New  Deal  haii  made  of  it  u  veritable  ari»enal 
c;  democriicy? 

Who  wculd  diire  touch  the  guuran'y  of 
bui.k  depooita.  or  destroy  the  bank*  uiid  the 
lUBurancf  ajinpariits  which  the  New  Ekal 
•aved  during  the  dark  dai.s  of  the  deprca- 
»lon?  Who  would  tamper  with  the  structure 
ot  the  New  Deal  which  not  only  wtved  the 
Nation  frtm  economic  chaos  and  financial 
ruin  but  which  gives  us  the  strength  and  the 
power  today  with  which  to  wage  victorious 
war!  a  re? 

Surely  we  do  iiot  fight  the  war  to  return 
to  the  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens,  to  the 
chaos  and  the  despair  of  the  dark  Hoover  era. 
The  present  Democratic  administration  is 
the  only  administration  in  our  history  that 
hus  energetically  and  efifectlvely  aided  the 
American  farmer  and  sought  to  give  him 
equal  treatment  In  the  Nation's  economy.  It 
built  for  him  th.e  foundations  of  a  temple  of 
e<iuality  and  of  Juttice.  tiie  cornerstone  of 
which  18  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
while  the  S<j11  Conservation  Act.  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  Act.  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Act  constitute  tlie 
other  three  corners 

In  the  dtfTerences  that  have  arisen  among 
friends  of  the  farmer  as  to  the  flniU  shaping 
axid  completion  of  the  temple,  Alabama  and 
her  leaders  have  stood  steadfastly  In  the 
position  which  found  wholehearted  support 
from  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  farmer. 
But  not  all  the  storms  of  controversy,  not  all 
the  dark  waters  of  petty,  selfish  Interest  can 
wash  away  one  stone  from  the  foundatk^ns  of 
tlie  splendid  edifice — the  new  home  of  equal- 
ity and  of  Justice  for  the  American  farmer 

Let  me  remind  those  here  in  Alabama, 
■mall  in  number  but  loud  of  voice  and  power- 
ful In  propai^anda,  that  not  even  the  Repub- 
licans, the  ancient  foe.  have  advocated  the 
repeal  of  a  single  one  of  the  major  New  Deal 
measures  Their  claim  is  simply  this  "Let 
Us  manage  all  these  children  of  the  New  Deal. 
We  realize  they  are  your  children  You 
brought  them  Into  the  world,  but  we  should 
raise  them  We  can  rear  your  children  better 
than  you  can  "  In  support  of  this  claim  these 
uould-t*  stepfathers  offer  no  evidence  of  pre- 
vious successes  with  beneficent  measures 

For  75  years  powerful  and  selfish  interests 
In  the  Ea-st.  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  it."  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, forged  upon  the  South  the  shackles 
of  economic  exploitation  deprived  u.s  of  the 
advantages  of  our  great  natural  resources, 
and  lime  and  acmn  robbed  us  of  our  inheri- 
tance The  New  Deal  proclaimed  the  injus- 
tice of  these  shackles  and  proceeded  to  break 
many  of  them 

Last  year,  with  the  removal  of  the  .^hackles 
and  with  wi\r  plants  and  Army  camps  and 
flclds  located  Withln  Alabama's  borders,  from 
the  Tennes.>ee  line  to  the  Gulf.  Alabama  s 
people  enjoyed  the  largest  increase  in  Income 
of  the  people  cf  any  of  the  other  47  States. 
The  South  has  its  own  peculiar,  local  piob- 
lems  These  problems  lie  In  the  very  depths 
of  the  social  structure  of  our  civilization. 
Outside  of  the  South,  these  problems  are 
dragged  Into  politics,  as  c;\ndidatps  and  fac- 
tions and  parties  struggle  fur  votes.  We  of 
the  South  do  not  need  outsiders  to  tell  us 
what  our  problems  are  or  how  to  solve  thrm. 
We  know  these  problems  because  we  have 
lived  with  them.    We  propose  to  solve  these 


problenas  ourselves,  without  outside  Inter- 
ference 

You  gentlemen  of  the  legislature  will  meet 
th«  re«pon»»ibilltie8  of  these  problems  and 
their  wjlu'ions  with  fairness  and  Justice, 
mindful  always  cf  the  n<ed  for  the  due  re- 
cpect  of  the  opinions  of  mankind  and  of  our 
»i*te.  Slates  of  the  Nation 

In  our  determination  to  <tolv«  cur  own 
problems,  let  us  not  permit  llio»e  who  would 
HKiin  forge  the  shackle*  of  economic  exploi- 
tation up<jn  liA  to  use  this  determination,  and 
Us  white  heat,  l^j  lead  our  footsteps  away 
from  the  p.iths  of  wisdom,  or  to  enrage  or 
confute  uh  Uy  our  own  undoing  Thc*e  who 
have  gr<;wn  rich  and  powerful  through  ex- 
ploiting us  are  tirclesb  In  their  selfish  ends, 
and  their  procontuls  and  agents  never  ceH*o 
to  bore  from  within  our  borders. 

As  we  gi'.e  of  our  all  to  the  winning  of  the 
wur.  wc  may  lock  back  with  pride  upon  the 
New  Deal  and  its  mighty  achievements  Its 
reforms  are  now  anchored  in  the  very  bed- 
rock of  our  institution.'-.  The  New  Deal  net 
only  Faved  the  Nation  In  the  beginning  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  Nation  to  save  It- 
self today,  but  it  opened  the  doors  that 
common  men  throughout  the  land  might 
enter  into  their  inhi  ritance. 

TOTAL  MOBILIZATION  AND  DNIVEHSAL  SERVICI: 

To  Win  thl.s  total  war  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  there  mvist  be  total  mobillzat:ou 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  Nation,  human  and 
material.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
this  purpose,  with  universal  service  for  all 
the  people  with  each  perstui  serving  la  that 
place,  b<"  .t  on  the  farm,  in  industry  or  In 
the  armed  forces,  where  that  particular  per- 
son can  make  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  winning  of  the  war 

As  Alabamians.  living  In  a  State  that  Is 
still  predominantly  agricultural,  we  can  Uike 
pride  In  the  magulhcent  contribution  made 
by  the  farmers  of  Alabama  to  the  production 
last  year  of  the  largest  crop  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  while  thousands  of  their  sons 
were  fighting  heroically  on  the  battle  lines 

Under  the  legislation  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced, the  fanners  could  secure  the  labor  for 
their  farms  now  so  needed  and  so  neces.sary 
If  they  are  to  produce  the  required  fixxl  and 
fiber  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Under  this  legislation  there  would  be  equal 
burdens  and  eaual  sacrlfljes  for  all,  and  war 
pioflts  and  war  benefits  for  none 

We  mu.u  now  make  the  plans  and  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  Insure  that  when  our  boys 
return  home  from  service  in  the  armed  forces 
they  will  have  Jobs  and  the  opportunity  of 
earning  a  decent  living  for  themselves  and 
their  loved  ones,  and  that  those  who  labor 
In  the  workshops  of  war,  producing  munitions 
and  supplies,  shall  have  work  and  a  fair  stand- 
ard of  living  for  themse'ves  and  their  fami- 
lies A  way  must  l>e  found  to  admit  the 
fanner  to  tlie  benefits  of  social  security,  and 
Uie  democracy  for  which  we  fight  must  be 
made  effective  throughout  the  land  by  pro- 
viding, through  Federal  aid.  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  the  children  of 
all  the  i>eople 

PEACE 

During  tlie  last  war  we  had  a  slogan, 
"Peace  wItUc  ut  victory  "  I  Rive  you  for  Uiis 
v«ar  the  sU^an,  "Peace  with  victory,"  for 
there  must  be  no  end  to  the  confi.ct  until 
the  Prussian  spirit  of  conquest,  with  Its 
arrogance  a:id  lus  unspeakable  brutality,  has 
been  crushed  to  earth,  never  to  ri.se  again. 
and  no  cessation  until  the  war  dreams  cf 
Tojo  and  his  savages  hive  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed and  turned  t*i  bitter  afh^^s. 

And  when  we  have  won  the  war  we  must 
win  the  pcp.ce  We  cannot  step  away  frcm 
the  conference  table  and  leave  to  cithers  the 
formulation  of  a  peace  that  will  hatch  an- 
other war  for  cur  children  We  must  play 
our  part  In  th?  formulation  and  maintenance 
of  a  world  organization  built  upon  the  "four 
freedoms'  for  all  people,  an  organization  that 


will  be  strong  enough  to  enforce  order,  and 
righteous  enough  to  administer  Justice  among 
the  nations. 

If  we  do  not  look  out  for  ourselves  In  battle 
we  shall  periah  If  we  do  not  look  cut  for 
our  Interest!  and  for  otir  personal  welfare  as 
K  people  at  the  peace  table  we  shall  alscj 
pertah.  albeit  a  bit  more  slowly 

Other  nations  will  send  to  the  peace  ccjn- 
ffrence  men  of  ureal  strength  and  vast  skill, 
veritable  masters  of  statecraft  and  diplo- 
macy I  can  see  them  now  as  they  alt  aiound 
the  table 

Stalin  the  man  of  steel,  ruler  over  millions, 
who  saved  his  ajuntry  because  he  mi  s  strong 
and  ruthlexs  And  I  do  not  see  his  strength 
falling  from  him  He  worked  for  Rua.'^ia. 
fought  for  Russia  and  sent  millions  to  their 
death  for  Russia  His  own  heart  wUl  be  for 
Russia  until  It  is  stilled  In  death,  or  I  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  patriotism. 

I  see  Churchill,  brilliant  and  seasoned 
leader  of  the  nation  which  has  ruled  the 
world  for  hundreds  of  years.  And  I  do  not 
8?e  him  consigning  his  people  to  any  Inferior 
station  in  the  world  after  the  war. 

I  see  Chiang  Kai-shek,  that  great  leader  of 
a  great  nation  of  400,000,000  people,  a  worker 
of  miracles  for  China  in  her  hour  of  agony. 
And  I  do  not  see  him  loc;king  away  from 
China  and  forgetting  the  heart  of  China,  as 
he  pulls  his  chair  closer  to  the  table. 

I  see  men.  practical  men,  men  toughened 
by  years  of  suffering  and  conflict,  men  who 
dreamed  dreams  and  made  the  se  dreams  come 
true,  men  who  will  not  through  misbegotten 
frenzy  throw  away  the  victory  they  have 
helped  to  win. 

The  man  we  send  to  that  table  of  giants 
must  equal  them  in  sUiture.  No  puny  figure 
In  a  high  chair  can  make  his  treble  voice 
heard  when  those  powerful  voices  are 
speaking. 

Once  more,  our  Nation  will  disclaim  any 
desire  for  territory  or  for  Indemnity.  But  we 
shall  want  something  for  ourselves  at  the 
conference  table.  We  want  a  pea<;e.  We 
must  have  a  peace.  We  shall  have  a  peace, 
so  ordered  and  established  that  never  again 
can  a  maniac  plunge  the  whole  world  Into 
a  war;  that  never  again  can  any  group  or 
race  of  men.  driven  by  hate  and  lust  for 
power,  execute  their  tortures  and  treacheries 
up<in  those  they  hate 

We  must  have  a  peace  that  will  assure  our 
mothers,  and  those  of  all  the  world,  that 
their  sor^s  shall  not  again  struggle  and  perk^h 
In  the  welter  and  blocxl  of  far-away  battle- 
fields. 

We  must  have  a  peace  so  maintained  In  or- 
der that  our  children  and  generations  to 
come  be  not  compelled  to  cower  In  darkness 
but  may  walk  upright  in  a  world  of  freedom 
and  of  light. 

SACRIFICE    AVD    V^CTOKT 

We  have  reached  that  stage  in  our  economy 
where  we  have  used  up  our  fat.  From  now 
on  we  must  more  and  more  husband  our  sup- 
plies and  tighten  our  economy.  This  mtaas 
that  as  the  war  goes  on  there  must  be  more 
and  more  rationing,  and  more  and  more 
control. 

In  times  such  as  we  face,  when  there  must 
be  more  and  more  denial  and  niore  and  more 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Individual  c;tl/en. 
when  businesses  suffer  as  casualties  of  the 
war.  when  the  hearts  cf  more  and  more  ptir- 
er.Ks  boat  the  count  of  an.xiovis  moment*  as 
their  sons  serye  In  battle  In  far-away  places, 
there  will  be  mere  and  more  iinhapplnefs  in 
th€  homes  of  the  people,  and  the  faith  of  the 
peopie  will  be  sorely  tried. 

This  is  the  supreme  hour  for  leadership, 
when  yoii,  gentlemen,  as  the  chosen  leaders. 
m\ist  fet  the  example  and  make  clear  the 
way— the  way  of  patience,  of  understanding, 
of  sacrifice,  and  of  unfaltering  faith. 

Everywhere  people  ask.  '"When  will  the  war 
end?"  The  answer  to  this  question,  and  to 
the  question  as  to  how  man;  of  our  boys  wUl 


have  to  give  their  lives,  lies  more  In  the  hands 
of  the  people  here  at  home  than  most  of  us 
realize 

Our  boys  have  shown  their  fighting  quali- 
ties, their  courage,  their  valor.  They  have 
shown  that  they  can  take  It.  They  have 
shown  that  they  can  outfight  the  enemy. 
Their  need  is  more  planes,  more  guns,  mere 
supplies  cf  all  kinds  And  the  answer  to 
their  need,  the  answer  to  how  long  they  will 
have  to  fight  tji.d  how  many  cf  thtm  will 
have  to  die  will  be  found  in  how  much  wc 
are  willing  to  work  and  work,  and  how  much 
euch  of  us  I*  Willing  to  sacrifice  and  Kadi  he  e 
to  send  them  the  planes  and  the  gutu  and 
the  fcu])plie* 

Is  there  an  American  who  has  not  wept 
within  the  quiet  chamber  of  his  heart,  who 
h.  8  not  choked  In  pride  at  the  heroism  of 
tliat  little  band  who  fofght  to  the  last  on 
the  peninsula  of  Eataan? 

They  were  American  boys,  seme  not  long 
from  the  schoolyards,  some  w.lh  sweethearts 
back  home.  %ome  with  young  brides  they  left 
behind,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  fol- 
lowed by  a  mother's  prayer. 

They  had  all  to  live  for.  those  boys  who 
died  as  men  on  Bataan.  But  they  stocd  and 
fought  and  fell  on  the  little  penin.^ula  in  that 
far-away  sea.  a  few  at  a  time,  then  two  by 
two,  and  one  by  one,  until  they  could  no 
longer  hold  back  the  flood  of  fire  that  rained 
fiom  the  skies  and  shot  from  the  ships  on  the 
seas. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  when  the  tragic 
news  came  that  Bataan  was  at  last  fallen, 
penned  12  lines  on  a  single  sheet  of  wrapping 
paper      Here  1=  what  he  wrote: 

"The  Bataan  force  went  out  as  It  would 
have  wished,  fighting  to  the  end  with  Its 
fl.ckering,  forlorn  hope.  No  army  has  ever 
done  so  much  v.ith  so  little,  and  nothing  be- 
came it  more  than  its  last  hour  of  trial 
find  agony.  To  the  weeping  mothers  of  its 
dead  I  cen  only  say  that  the  sacrifice  and 
halo  of  Jesu.'  of  Nazareth  has  descended  upon 
their  sens  and  that  God  has  taken  them 
unto  Himself." 

Just  12  lines  on  a  single  sheet  of  inex- 
pensive wrapping  paper. 

But  a  glorious  epitaph  from  a  warrior  chief 
for  one  of  the  most  heroic  bands  cf  soldiers 
ever  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  country 
and  the  people  they  loved 

Shall  we  allow  another  tand  cf  American 
boys  to  fight  to  the  end  with  hope  forlorn? 
Is  there  a  man  among  us  In  this  Chamber 
who  would  let  Bataan  be  repeated,  so  long 
as  th?re  is  any  sacrifice  he  can  make  to  pre- 
vent It?  Is  there  a  heart  that  beats  In  all 
Alabama,  in  all  of  our  United  States,  that 
would  not  gladly  make  any  material  sacri- 
fice to  save  any  band  of  American  boys  such 
a  last  hour  of  trial  and  agony? 

Sacrifice'' 

If  need  be.  we  will  shiver  through  the  cold 
rf  winter,  trudge  barefort  and  blistering  up 
the  rugged  way.  swelter  in  the  midday  sun 
and  toil  day  Into  night  and  night  Into  day. 
We  may  not  sleep,  we  may  not  eat,  but  we 
will  never  stop,  not  until  we  triumph  in 
victory  and  victory  brings  u.=  the  peace  for 
vhich  we  fight,  a  Just  and  enduring  peace, 
vhich  even  new  lies  beyond  the  horizon. 


Joint  RtsoLtTioN  Inviting  Hon   Listeh  Hill, 
Unitfd  ST.\Trs  Senator  from   Alabama,  to 
Address  the  Lec;islatvre  of  Alabama 
Whereas  the  winning  cf  the  war  is  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  our  pecp^;  and 

Whereas  we  are  all  intensely  Interested  In 
Its  progress    and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alabama  has  the 
honor  to  have  one  of  her  distinguished  sons, 
the  Honorable  Lister  Hill,  on  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee;  and 

Whereas  he  has  served  his  native  State  long 
and  well  and  has  achieved  during  the  course 
of  such   service   the  signal   honor   of    being 


named  the  Democratic  whip  in  the  Senate; 
and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  desires 
to  give  expreaslon  to  Its  appreciation  of  the 
labors  which  he  has  performed  in  behalf  of 
his  State;  and 

Whereas  Mr  Hill  Is  held  in  high  esteem 
and  regard  among  the  citizens  of  this  State 
as  a  thinker  and  an  oraUn:    nnd 

Whereas  It  Is  the  wnsr  of  thu  bo<Jy  that 
the  I>egUlature  ot  Alabmna  rhoijld  m-i/j*  this 
'jpp'rt-tunlty  to  hear  a  great  Demociat  who 
(.iccupicn  a  position  of  »uch  high  tru!<t  m 
Wa^hingUn:   Nov,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  haute  of  rrprexentattvea 
{thr  senate  concurring) .  an  lollow>: 

Fir«t  That  an  invitation  be  extended  to 
Hon  LisTEK  Hill,  United  States  Senator,  to 
addrf.-'s  on  Tuesday  January  lU  1943.  If 
convenient  to  him,  a  Joint  gr-ssion  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

Second.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
tiansmltted  by  the  secretary  of  the  house  to 
Mr.  Hill. 


Hitler  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELUR 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  speech  recently  made  before  the 
Kiwanis  Club  in  Bristol.  Tenn.,  by  former 
Gov.  John  I.  Cox.  Governor  Cox  served 
as  thirty-.«econd  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  filling  the  unexpired  term  of 
Gov.  James  B.  Prazier,  who  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  in  1905.  There  is 
no  finer  patriot  and  citizen  than  Gover- 
nor Cox.  He  has  passed  the  age  for  mili- 
tary service,  but  is  putting  his  income 
into  War  bonds. 

Thpre  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  on 
World  War  No.  2,  and  I  have  subdivided  the 
qu?stion  Into  Hitler,  hell,  and  hate.  When 
Hitler,  with  the  greatest,  best -organized, 
mechanized  army  of  all  times,  overran  the 
Low  Countries,  military  strategists  appraised 
hlni  the  war  genius  of  all  times.  But  from 
the  beginning  I  have  said  he  was  an  intuitive 
fool.  The  next  day  after  he  invaded  Russia 
I  said  it  was  the  prelude  to  his  Waterloo. 
Last  night  the  radio  announced  that  tne 
Arctic  Circle  has  moved  down  to  Join  the 
Russian  winter,  to  hasten  Hitler  on  to  his 
Waterloo.  And  with  the  Arctic  Circle  came 
the  polar  bear,  and  now  intuitive  Hitler  has 
two  bears  by  the  tail,  neither  of  which  he  can 
let  eo.  To  further  complicate  conditions,  the 
!•  tuitive  Hitler  got  to  Moscow  and  to  Stalin- 
grad too  soon,  to  Toulon  too  late.  Divided 
Hitler  Is  freezing  on  one  side  and  burning 
I  on  the  other,  though  the  latitude  of  Bristol 
passes  through  Toulon.  Bristols  elevation  Is 
2.000  feet;  Toulon,  sea  level.  The  bitterest 
enemies  of  Darlan  must  admit  he  was  a  bet- 
ter prophet  than  Laval.  Cordell  Hull,  when 
asked  about  Darlan,  said  yesterday:  "Political 
questions  must  be  settled  after  the  war." 

General  Elsenhower  has  often  said  that 
Darlan  has  greatly  helped  the  Allied  cause. 


and  I  say  today  that  more  flght  and  le«!^  talk 
will  save  the  lives  of  many  American  boys. 

AXIS  DrMrOtrNDCD  BT   INVASION   OF  AntlCA 

To  Hitlers  everlasting  undoing.  President 
Rcxiseveit.  the  greatest  apostle  of  peace  in 
nearly  2.000  years,  and  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State,  the  greatest  diplomat  in  the  WdrlU 
for  p<'are  and  plenty,  have  put  on  a  c(»up  dr 
mam.  the  mfjftt  brilliant  and  succe«»ful  In  the 
hlst^jry  of  military  Ktral<*gy,  that  dumlound- 
ed  the  A«ls  hordes  It  Inspired  a  brllllunt 
cartcKiiiUt  to  eketch  old  Hitler  as  a  turkey 
gobbler,  luunlng  like  Rimmel,  losing  his 
tall  fcc.tlers,  gobbling  all  the  while  and  gar- 
bling gobble  into  gloriou*  Ooebbeh  Clerniati 
propayanda  Yet  the  d(xjmed  Germans  al- 
ready madly  ruhed  to  Toulrn  to  unze  the 
great  French  fleet  Meihlnk.s  the  spUlt  of  the 
Immortal  j_,afayctte  hovered  over  that  fleet 
while  the  brave  officers  and  teamen  scuttled 
their  ships  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
that  their  beloved  France  might  be  free  again 
and  restored  to  its  proud  place  in  the  galaxy 
of  nations. 

I  said  in  the  bfglnniiig  that  revolution, 
famine,  and  disease  would  follow  in  the  waki* 
of  Hitler  to  his  destruction.  Free  France 
has  revolted  and  is  fighting  side  by  s:de  with 
the  Allies.  The  Finns  are  prc^posing  to  make 
peace  with  Russia.  The  Mussolini  kid5  run- 
ning with  Rommel  are  flagging  their  few  re- 
maining unstained  white  shirttails  as  a  token 
of  peace  to  Montgomery.  The  des?rt  fox, 
Rommel,  is  running  to  Alamein  to  change 
from  a  desert  fox  to  a  swamp  rat  When  the 
Russians,  the  best  fighters  in  the  world  ex- 
cept our  American  boys,  get  through  with 
chasing  the  Germans  into  trap's  and  extermi- 
nating them  there  will  not  be  left  enough 
German  soldiers  to  shoot  innccent  people 
and  keep  down  revolution  In  the  conquered 
countries. 

Kaltenborn  said  last  night:  "Italy  is  tot- 
tering"; Earl  Godwin  characterized  Mus- 
solini s  attempt  to  answer  Churchill:  "It 
was  the  boastful  performance  of  a  fan-tailed 
pigeon." 

Mus.solini,  the  vulture,  never  got  a  chance 
to  swoop  down  from  the  crags  of  the  Alps  into 
the  laps  of  the  lowland  to  feast  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  brave  soldiers. 

HITLER  NEAR  SUICIDE  OR  ASSASSINATION 

Hitler  is  nearing  suicide  or  assassination 
and  when  he  is  gone  and  our  boys  put  cold 
fcteel  to  his  deluded  followers  they  will  squeal 
like  stuck  pigs  and  stop  like  steers  In  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

If  the  Allies  knew  how  much  fight  there  is 
left  in  me  I  would  be  a  welcome  recruit  on 
any  front.  But  perhaps  I  am  fighting  where 
I  can  do  the  most  good — fighting  in  the  field 
to  produce  food  for  our  boys  on  the  battle 
line  who  cannot  fight  on  empty  stomachs. 

Above  all  it  Is  essential  to  buy  bonds  and 
furnish  money  to  .'■ustain  the  soldiers  at 
the  front.  Six  months  since  I  wired  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury:  "S?ll  offense  bonds 
and  I  wiil  sacrific?  to  buy  more  bonds"  He 
vrote  and  thanked  me  for  the  suggestion 
and  a.ssured  me  that  a  new  name  was  beirg 
considered.  It  came  as  ViCtory  bonds,  now 
^^ar  bonds,  and  I  am  putting  every  dollar  I 
get  out  of  tobacco,  cattle,  and  C(  rn,  sacri- 
ficing real  estate,  selling  it  at  half  its  value 
to  buy  more  Victory  Offense  bonds  to  put 
nails  into  Hitler's  ccffln.  No,  it  is  not  sacri- 
fice—for if  we  do  not  buy  bonds  and  more 
bonds  until  It  hurts.  Hitler  will  win.  con- 
fiscate our  wealth,  and  make  us  galley  slaves. 

HOME"   PLANNED  FOR   HOMELESS  SOLDIERS 

Hitler  scoffs  at  our  plutocracy  while  at  the 
end  of  his  rainbow  Is  American  gold  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.  If  Hitler  wins,  our  lands  and 
homes  would  go  to  German  bastards  I  said 
in  the  beginning  if  95  percent  of  our  boys 
owned  homes  we  would  have  no  sabctctir,  no 
fifth  column,  no  Pearl  Harbcr. 
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Judge  Caldwell  and  I  are  plannln?  for 
hrmes  aft*r  the  war  for  the  homeless  who  at 
the  front  are  fighting  for  our  homes  and  espe- 
cially for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
homeless  who  tore  the  battle  and  returned 
not  but  sleep  tn  foreign  fields.  Our  means 
are  limited,  and  we  must  ask  help  from  pa- 
triotic friends.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make 
It  more  than  homes  for  the  widows  and  the 
orphans  of  thee  who  refurn  not  On  this 
we  will  be  heard  from  again.  It  Is  close  to 
our  hearts.  Don't  consider  me  a  plagiarist. 
for  Solomon  said  1,500  years  before  Shake- 
speare. "There  is  nothing  new  ur.der  the  tun." 

When  I  cry  out.  "Fight  the  devil  with  fire — 
hit  while  the  Iron  is  hot  -hit  Hitler  ns  he 
runs" — don  t  tell  m°  Hitler  ha.s  pledged  the 
beer  garden  to  not  flee  Germany  like  the 
Kaiser,  fur  I  tell  you  he  Is  stark  naked  with 
no  plact'  to  go.  Don't  tell  me  Rommel  can 
outrun  Munt^'omery.  Fcr  answer  I  say.  Mont- 
gomery will  chase  Rommel  into  the  swamps 
and  change  his  name  from  desert  fox  to 
wharf  rat  In.sult  me  not  with  the  boasting 
of  Hitlers  twin  buddy,  old  Mui-solinl,  sick 
abfd  with  heart  failure,  while  his  kids  are 
running  and  doing  their  damnedest  to  keep 
up  with  the  Germans. 

Don't  tell  me  of  the  fatalist  Japs,  for  my 
grandson,  John  I  .  who  from  the  South  Pacific 
has  predicted  the  war  will  end  next  summer, 
has  Just  written  me  to  tell  all  the  mothers 
and  sister*  of  his  comrades  froni  Virginia  and 
Tennesste  that  they  are  now  at  Guadalcanal, 
well  and  happy,  with  Pearl  Harbor  green  In 
their  memories,  and  raring  to  go  and  get  the 
treacherous  Japs  while  getting  Is  good,  de- 
stroy them  on  land  and  on  sea,  that  they  may 
disturb  a  Christian  world  no  more  forever. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF   NrW   MEXKO 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Jan- 
uary Issue  of  the  Western  Construction 
News  contains  a  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticle on  post-war  planning  for  the  West. 
It  was  written  by  Rex  Nicholson,  regional 
director  of  tiie  Federal  Works  Agency  for 
11  Western  States  and  the  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Service  in  this 
capacity  and  in  other  important  Govern- 
ment posts  has  Riven  Mr.  Nicholson  a 
keen  insight  into  the  future  needs  of  the 
West. 

I  concur  in  his  thought  that  the  foun- 
dation of  sound  planning  for  the  western 
region  should  be  built  around  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  ask  that  the  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  from  the  West- 
ern States  and  others  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  views  expre.ssed  by  this  able 
administrator. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Public 
Printer  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  print- 
ing this  article.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$120. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

After  the  war.  which  l«  It  to  be — a  good 
Job   at  good    wages   on    important    work   or 


relief?  Our  men  In  the  flghtlng  forces  are 
asking  that  question.  It  is  up  to  us  to  And 
the  answer. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  post- 
war planning  There  are  many  different 
opinions  ns  to  what  should  be  done  There 
are  those  who  t)elleve  the  post-war  problem 
should  be  forgotten  until  the  war  has  been 
W(jn  They  feel  that  every  ounce  of  energy 
available  will  be  needed  for  the  Job  at  hand 
and  that  when  the  war  Is  over  the  demand 
for  consumer  goods  and  materials  for  the  re- 
habilitation (f  the  war-devastated  regions 
will  tax  cur  productive  power  to  the  limit  and 
utilize  our  surplus  manpower  for  several  years 
to  come  Another  school  of  thought  recom- 
mends the  Immediate  Initiation  of  a  large- 
scale  program  of  Nation-wide  planning,  not 
only  as  a  solution  for  the  post-war  problem 
but  also  lis  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a 
stabilized  economy  in  a  changing  world 
James  J  Hill  the  great  railroad  builder,  once 
said  the  only  way  to  succeed  In  the  field  of 
construction  and  development  Is  to  first  plan 
the  work  and  then  work  the  plan  Anyone 
who  has  ever  been  responsible  for  large  scale 
opetation.s  on  any  front  knows  hfiw  absolutely 
right  he  was  The  past  several  years  have 
taught  us  m.iny  lessons  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  One  of  the  mt>6t  Important 
of  these  Is  that  a  stable  economy  does  not 
Just  happen  uny  more  I  believe  the  second 
school  cf  thought  Is  the  right  one. 

Other  natlcns  of  the  world  which  have  t»een 
torn  to  pieceii  by  the  war  will  have  to  be  re- 
built and  a  large  portion  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  their  rehabilitation  will  have  to 
come  from  the  Americas. 

There  will  also  be  a  considerable  upturn  In 
production  for  consumer  markets  here  at 
home  becaiise  of  the  Inability  to  buy  In  war- 
time those  (;oods  and  services  which  have 
come  to  be  regarded  a.s  essential  to  normal. 
everyday  life.  Our  automobile  will  either  be 
worn  out  or  will  have  become  obsolete:  we 
will  need  a  u«  w  radio,  a  new  range,  and  a  new 
refrigerator.  Furniture  will  need  to  be  re- 
placed, and  the  rugs  will  be  badly  frayed. 
A  thousand  other  replacements  will  be  made 
by  those  who  have  the  purchasing  power 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  picture  from 
an  over-all  standpoint  The  adjustment  to 
be  made  thi«  time  In  changing  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy  will  transcend 
anything  we  have  ever  experienced  In  the 
past.  It  Is  estimated  that  our  armed  forces 
Will  require  from  seven  to  nine  million  men. 
and  at  least  25,000.000  workers  will  be  exclu- 
sIvpIv  engngod  In  actual  war  production  at  the 
height  of  the  war  effort.  Six  months  after 
the  actual  fighting  ceases  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  war  plants  will  close.  Some  of  them  will 
Immediately  start  to  retool  for  peacetime  pro- 
duction. But  this  will  require  from  6  to  12 
months  during  which  time  they  will  be  en- 
tirely Inactive  from  a  production  standpoint. 
It  is  hoped  that  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
armed  forces  can  return  home  during  the  first 
year  after  the  war  has  ended.  It  is  this  period 
of  transition  about  which  we  need  to  be 
vitally  concerned  There  will  be  definite 
need  for  a  large  cushion  of  public  works  to 
provide  Jobs  and  sustain  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  until  the  peacetime  In- 
dustrial upswing  call  get  under  way.  for  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Jobs  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  million  workers  will  vanish 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  gnat  depression  of  the  1930  s  caught  us 
wholly  unprepared  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
milhons  of  workers  thrown  out  of  Jobs  dur- 
ing that  period.  It  was  too  late  then  to  sit 
down  and  properly  plan  a  program  of  public 
work.  Time  was  the  vital  factor.  The  work- 
era  had  to  be  employed  immediately  so  they 
could  eat;  consequently,  projects  had  Ui  be 
Initiated  for  opeiatlon  at  once  without  proper 
preparation  and  without  being  tied  in  with 
any  over-all  plan 

It  was  impossible  to  furnish  employment 
quickly   on    the   type  of  project  that   would 


be  self-llquldating  or  provide  a  permanent 
return  on  the  invectment.  The  preparation 
of  this  type  of  project  requires  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  for  the  development  of  plans 
and  specifications  and  we  did  not  have  the 
time 

The  question  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
now  is,  Can  we  afford  to  have  a  repetition  of 
that  experience?  The  answer  is  very  clear. 
We  simply  cannot  What  we  need  In  the 
West  are  more  and  better  opportunities  to 
earn  a  living  If  It  becomes  necessary  to 
spend  money  to  alleviate  unemployment,  why 
not  m.ake  it  a  sound  Investment  that  will 
create  additional  opportunities  for  men  to 
earn  a  livelihood  in  their  own  communities 
and  accrue  a  return  on  the  Investment  at  the 
same  time?  If  we  plan  now  for  the  eflRcieni 
utilization  of  these  potentially  tremendous 
surplu'-es  of  labor  when  the  time  comes  a 
large  majority  of  them  can  be  employed  on 
sound,  well-planned  projects  at  prevailing 
wages  that  will  Increase  the  Income  of  this 
Nation  by  creating  from  $1  to  $2  worth  of 
profit-earning  assets  for  each  dollar  expended 

Let  us  examine  the  requirements  of  a  well- 
balanced  plan  for  this  western  region  of  the 
United  States  What  are  the  eesentlals  of 
any  program  that  wou'd  tend  to  stabilize  our 
community  life  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
average  citizen  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  amount 
of  prosperity.  In  either  the  rural  or  urban 
community,  sifter  the  war?  First,  no  urban 
community  In  the  West  can  be  prosi)erou8 
without  a  prosperous  rural  commun  ty  to 
support  It;  nor  can  there  be  any  rural  pros- 
perity without  those  essentials  that  go  to 
make  up  the  source  from  which  the  rural 
livelihood  Is  derived.  In  general,  our  rural 
population  In  the  West  derives  Its  Income  in 
peacetime  from  three  broad  fields  of  activity. 
They  are: 

1.  Agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

2  Coal  mining  and  the  mining  and  .-melt- 
ing of  our  vast  ore  bodies. 

3.  The  lumber  industry  throughout  our 
Rocky  Mountain  and  west  coast  reglor.s;  the 
alrc-aft  and  shipbuilding  industries  en  the 
west  coast,  fishing  and  other  allied  act.vltles. 
and  those  Industries  that  have  been  attracted 
to  th-  West  by  the  availability  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  cheap  power 

In  an  area  as  large  as  the  11  Western  States 
the  «cope  of  activity  in  each  of  these  fields 
takes  on  great  variation  and  provides  wide 
opportunity  for  diversification. 

Thise  crops  which  are  grown  successfully 
in  v-\r'oufi  parts  of  the  Western  States  include 
cltriis  fruits,  berries,  soft  fruits,  and  nuts  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States,  together  wl  h  all 
varli'tits  of  vegetables  and  some  small  grains 
and  cotton:  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
large  quantities  of  sugar  beets,  vegevables. 
hay.  grain,  and  fruit  are  grown  wherever  there 
Is  water  for  Irrigation,  while  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States  there  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
apple-  and  wheat-producing  belts  In  the 
United  States.  Stock  raising,  dairy  farming, 
and  poultry  products  provide  large  sources 
of  income  throughout  the  agricultural  and 
farming  areas  of  all  of  these  SUtes.  The 
mining  Uidustry  In  this  region  produces  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  man^'anese,  magnesium, 
tun^stt  n.  molybdenum,  cobalt,  antimony,  tin. 
chrome,  arsenic,  mercury,  zinc,  uranium, 
vanaalum.  zirconium,  aluminum,  titanium, 
beryllium,  and  tantalum  Some  ol  the 
largest  coal  fields  In  the  United  8Ut.'8  are 
found  in  the  West,  plus  large  depoelts  of 
pota.sh  and  aiJ>esto8  There  are  large  national 
f oreata  m  each  of  the  1  i  Western  States,  which 
contribute  more  than  two-thirds  of  ail  the 
lumber  produced  in  the  United  SUtes  each 
year  During  the  pest  10  years  some  of  the 
largest  hydroelectric  power  projects  In  the 
world  nave  t>een  constructed  in  these  fcitatee. 
providing  an  abundance  of  cheap  power 
within  their  transmission  radll. 

Yet  With  all  these  developments  we  have 
only  Just  begun  to  open  up  the  pot -ntial 
possibilities  of  the  West.     The  great  retabUl- 


tatlcn  program  made  necossary  by  the  war 
will  unlize  all  of  the  raw  materials  which 
can  be  produced  In  order  to  insure  continu- 
ous s-curces  of  supply  we  mud  develop  more 
mines,  timber,  water  for  irrigation  soil  pro- 
tecticn.  and  hydroelectric  power.  These  are 
ih?  basic  requirements  for  sustained  produc- 
tion 

Through  surveys  that  h^e  bfen  made  by 
the  Corps  of  Eagineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  it  has  been  determined  that 
ihere  are  many  more  practical  tites  en  cur 
rivers  and  streams  where  hydroelectric  power 
can  be  developed  at  reasonable  costs.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  same  water  that  pro- 
duces p^wer  can  be  used  for  Irrigation. 
Cheap  power  and  Increased  agricultural  ac- 
tivity will  attract  more  industries  to  the 
West  and  more  industrifs  mean  mere  Jobs  and 
more  income  and  more  opportunities  for 
small  business  Instead  ol  producing  raw 
materials  and  shipping  them  East  for  prcc- 
etsing  and  fabrication  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past  manufacturers  can  be  interested  in 
establishing  large  plants  near  these  raw  ma- 
terials and  cheap  power  so  that  cur  com- 
munities Will  have  the  advantage  of  the  le- 
bu;tant  pay  rolls  The  final  cost  of  the  fin- 
ish?d  products  can  be  reduced  materially  and 
still  allow  the  manufacturer  to  earn  a  rea- 
.•■onable  profit  through  the  elimination  of  the 
tianscontinental  transportation  costs  we  have 
cxptrienccd  in  the  past. 

Tlie  very  foundation  of  sound  post-war 
planning  for  this  western  region  should  be 
built  around  the  conservation,  development, 
and  preservation  of  all  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
stabilize  income  and  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  sources  from  which  it  i.s  derived. 

Generally  speaking,  responsibility  for  the 
financing  cf  a  program  cf  conservation  and 
developnieiil  of  natural  resources  will  have  to 
be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government.  A 
comprehensive  plan  for  this  purpose  should 
be  laid  cut  for  each  of  our  main  rivers  and 
their  watersheds.  In  most  cases,  these  rivers 
cross  several  State  lines,  making  their  de- 
velopment a  Joint  responsibility  of  groups  of 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Almost  without  exception,  conservation 
projects  can  be  set  up  on  a  sound,  self-llqul- 
t.ating  basis,  so  that  tiie  expenditure  will 
become  a  good  Investment  Instead  of  a  capi- 
tal outlay  Without  hope  of  return. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  foundation 
of  all  wealth  is  the  soil,  directly  or  indirectly. 
It  has  t>een  demonstrated  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil  can  be  increa.srd  immensely 
and  prolonged  almost  indefinitely  through 
carefully  planned  programs  of  soil  treatment. 
Tlie  best  authorities  on  soil  conservation 
state  that  In  order  to  properly  conserve  and 
protect  the  soil  in  this  western  region  a  bal- 
anced phm  must  Include  land  terracing,  nox- 
ious-weed eradication,  water  conservation, 
and  flood  control.  Millions  and  millions  of 
tons  of  the  most  fertile  soil  In  our  States  are 
washed  down  our  rivers  and  streams  to  the 
sea  each  year  because  of  cur  failure  to  pro- 
vide adequate  control  of  the  rainfall  and 
melting   snows. 

By  controlling  the  quick  run -off  of  surplus 
water  during  wet  seasons  three  essential  ob- 
jectives can  be  accomplished. 

First,  the  conservation  of  every  drop  of 
available  water  possible  for  the  irrigation  of 
arid  lands.  Water  Is  the  pearl  of  great  price 
in  tlie  West;  our  land  will  grow  almost  any- 
thing if  we  put  sufficient  water  on  It.  E\ery 
effort  should  be  made  to  develop  more  water 
for  this  purpose:  few  of  our  present  irriga- 
tion districts  have  a  sufficient  supply  to  in- 
sure good  crops  during  dry  years.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  supply  can  be  in- 
cieas  1.  and  immediate  attention  should  be 
given  this  prcblem. 

Brcond,  one  of  the  most  destructive  forces 
of  nature,  namely,  floods,  can  be  prevented. 
It  is  coujeivatively  estlma'.ed  that  many 
lives,  as  well  as  some  $700,000,000  in  property. 


are  lost  each  year  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  flood-control  pro- 
tection  for   cur  rivers   nnd   streams 

Third,  our  timber  resources  can  be  con- 
served. The  supervisors  of  our  great  forests 
tell  us  that  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  a 
sound  program  of  reforestation  and  preser- 
vation of  our  forests  Is  to  prevent  the  quick  , 
run -off  of  the  rainfall  and  snow  water.  If  ] 
proper  safeguards  are  provided  and  surface  i 
water  run-offs  are  slowed  down,  the  entire 
program  of  water  conservation,  soil  conscrva-  ' 
tion.  reforestation,  and  flood  control  can  be 
assisted  materially.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  broad  programs  of  land  terracing 
and  the  construction  of  literally  thousands 
of  small  check  dams  and  reservoirs  In  the 
mountains,  forests,  and  in  tiie  lowlands. 
This  Will  provide  a  means  of  slowing  up  and 
impounding  the  excess  water  and  releasing 
it  slowly,  so  the  capacities  of  tlie  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  lowlands  will  not  t>e  over- 
taxed: then  the  water  can  be  used  to  the 
maximum  for  power  development,  irrigation, 
and  stock  water. 

Another  very  definite  advantage  of  proper 
water  conservation  is  that  it  can  be  made  to 
provide  small  tracts  of  irrigated  lands  for 
thousands  of  farmers  who  are  trying  to  make 
a  living  on  dry  lands.  When  there  is  abun- 
dant rainfall,  these  dry-land  farmers  raise 
gof>d  crops.  becaui>e  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
But  generally  the  rainfall  is  light,  resulting 
in  poor  crops  or  In  no  crops  at  all  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if  this  dry  land  that 
has  been  plowed  up  could  be  seeded  to  grass 
and  again  used  for  grazing  livestock.  These 
dry-land  farmers  could  then  be  transfer! ed 
to  small  tracts  of  irrigated  land  where  they 
would  be  sure  of  regular  crops  and  a  lair 
chance  at  a  livelihood.  It  Is  still  profitable 
to  raise  cattle  and  sheep  on  this  dry  land  and 
will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  if  proper 
provision  is  made. 

In  the  beginning  this  Nation  liad  900,- 
000,000  acres  of  excellent  forests.  These  have 
been  depleted  until  there  are  only  about 
200.000.000  acres  left.  Even  large  portions 
of  the  forests  which  remain  have  been  logged 
off  or  burned  over  and  more  extensive  plans 
should  be  made  for  their  reforestation.  Mil- 
lions of  young  trees  should  be  set  out  each 
year.  The  forest  rangers  are  badly  in  need 
of  additional  fire  trails  and  roads  to  facili- 
tate lire  fighting.  Comprehensive  programs 
of  pest  eradication  and  blister  rust  control 
also  are  essential  to  protect  the  growing  tim- 
ber. 

Tliere  are  large  areas  where  snags  should 
be  felled  and  debris  cleared  away  to  make 
way  for  the  growth  of  new  timber.  The 
records  Indicate  that  we  are  consuming  two 
and  one-half  billion  board  feet  cf  lumber 
each  year  in  excess  of  the  new  growth.  It 
does  not  take  an  economist  to  tell  you  what 
will  happen  to  that  source  of  raw  materials 
in  a  few  years  if  we  do  not  begin  now  to  do 
something  about  it. 

In  providing  this  type  of  treatment  for  our 
forest  lands  a  speedy  reforestation  of  those 
areas  would  be  brought  about.  This  must 
be  accomplished  in  order  to  protect  our  fu- 
ture timber  supply. 

At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  ef- 
fort, a  great  contribution  will  l>e  made  to 
ward  .he  control  of  floodwaters.  Splendid 
programs  of  bank  revetment  and  channel 
stabilization  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  some  of  America's 
larger  rivers.  Projects  of  this  kind  should 
be  planned  for  every  stream  of  any  size  in 
the  entire  country.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  3.000.000,000  tons  of  fertile  top- 
soil  are  lost  every  year  through  erosion 
caused  by  wind  and  surface  water.  The 
actual  figures  on  property  damage  caused 
by  floods  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  10  years  are  simply  staggering.  If  a 
like  amount  of  money  could  be  spent  on 
well-planned  flood-control  projects  during 
the  next  10  years  the  Nation  would  be  com- 


paratively free  of  similar  losses  for  the  next 
50  years 

Th?re  is  tremendous  n?ed  for  the  extension 
of  rural  electrification  Comparatively  few 
country  homes  are  new  supplied  with  elec- 
tric power  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assets  a  farmer  can  have  Mtxlern  im- 
piovem.ents  in  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power  have  made  small  plants  both  practical 
and  economically  sound.  Tliere  are  hundreds 
cf  sites  all  over  the  country  where  both  large 
and  small  amounts  of  hydroelectric  power, 
considered  to  be  unsound  for  development  in 
the  past,  are  now  feasible  lor  exjloitation. 
Each  such  project  can  be  made  to  serve  the 
multiple  programs  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, reforestation,  and  flood  control 

The  potential  resources  in  mines  and  tlie 
metals  industry  are  unknown,  simply  because 
To  determine  where  available  low-grade  ore 
bodies  really  are,  and  their  extent,  adequate 
and  thorough  mineral  surveys  should  be  made 
of  each  State  in  the  West  It  is  generally 
believed  these  low-grade  ore  bodies  are  tre- 
niendcus.  but  in  order  to  make  proper  plana 
for  their  development  we  need  dehnlte  knowl- 
edge of  where  they  are  and  how  much  there 
is  in  each  place.  With  this  information, 
proper  determination  can  be  made  as  to  tne 
practicability  of  development  and  whether  or 
not  they  can  be  mined  *nd  marketed  on  a 
profitable  basis.  We  already  have  knowledge 
of  some  large  low-grade  ore  bodies  tiiat  have 
not  been  developed  because  of  the  lack  of  low- 
cost  transportation.  These  resources  should 
be  examined  and  plans  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  mlne-to-maritet  roads  wherever 
feasible;  also  some  shallow  water  transporta- 
tion from  potential  ore  bodies  to  markets 
should  be  expanded. 

Natural  gas  and  petroleum  production  are 
distinctly  localized,  at  present  confined  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Willi 
the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  southern 
California.  This  leaves  a  vast  area  on  tiie 
western  slope  which  contains  potential  pcssi- 
billties  of  these  natural  resources  which 
should  be  thoroughly  surveyed  for  future  de- 
velopments. The  present  localized  produc- 
tion presents  a  definite  distribution  problem; 
long  water  or  rail  hauls  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide these  vital  products  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
i!\g  northwestern  empire.  Including  western 
Canada  and  Alaska. 

Recent  exp>eriences  show  that,  during  times 
of  emergency,  rail  and  water  facilities  are 
overtaxed  in  the  transportation  of  materials 
which  can  be  moved  in  no  other  manner.  A 
comprehensive  plan  of  oil  and  gas  pipe  lints 
should  be  developed  at  this  time  in  prepara- 
tion for  future  emergency  needs. 

All  of  this  type  of  work  is  not  only  econom- 
ically sound  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  expect  to  hold  what  we  now  have  in  rural 
Income;  it  is  doubly  c£.-ential  if  we  expect  to 
increaie  it. 

Employment  can  Ije  provided  on  projects 
Of  the  kinds  I  have  suggested  for  every  sur- 
plus worker  residing  In  the  11  Western  States 
after  the  war  is  over.  Money  spent  for  such 
projects  will  be  a  sound  investment  in  perma- 
nent Income  that  will  double  and  triple  as 
the  years  go  on. 

The  entire  transportation  system  will  un- 
dergo a  radical  change  during  and  after  the 
war.  Both  automotive  and  rail  transporta- 
tion will  be  much  faster  than  It  is  now.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  redesign  the  major  por- 
tion of  our  present  highway  system.  A  com- 
plete grid  system,  tied  In  to  two  or  more 
transcontinental  highways  of  from  four  to 
eight  lanes  each  from  the  West  to  tlie  East 
and  four  or  more  similar  lines  from  the  North 
to  the  South  should  be  developed.  This 
North -South  system  should  connect  with 
Canada  and  Alaska  on  the  north  and  Old 
Mexico  and  Central  America  on  the  south. 
Our  State  highways  and  county  roaas  should 
be  tied  in  to  these  main  arterlals  in  a  net  of 
sufficient  scope  to  meet  the  entire  motor 
transportation  needs  of  tlie  covmtry  for  the 
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next  30  years  The  deve'.opment  of  additional 
impatecl  lanrt,-i  and  new  ore  bodies  will  re- 
quire many  more  farm-to-market  and  mine- 
to-market  roads.  Those  of  our  present  high- 
ways which  are  not  redesli^ned  will  have  tt)  be 
resurfaced  because  of  lack  of  attention  dur- 
ing the  war  The  Public  RoadP  AdmlnlstrH- 
tion  has  developed  a  <mr  excellent  plans 
along  this  line  that  shou'd  be  blueprinted 
and  made  ready 

Next    I    Invite    attention    to    the    hjuslng 
problem      By  the  end  of  the  war.  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  present  housing  m  the  United 
atales  will  be  50  years  of  age  or  older.    It  Is 
estimated   there  w.ll  be  a  definite   need   for 
9.000.000  new  rural  and  urban  hemes  In  addi- 
tion   tij    the   apartment   houses   necjssary    to 
replace   slums  that    must   be   removed    from 
the    larger    urban    cenlrrs       Slum    clearance 
and    Its    replacement    with    suitable    apart- 
ment houses  and   the  construction  of  indi- 
vidual homes  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  private  lnv«st.ment  on  a  U  ng-time  ba^i.s. 
Along  with  the  need  for  additional  h«)using 
will   ciime    an   equal    ne?d   for   rafire    utilitu-s 
and  community  facilities      Very  lew  wet;torn 
cities  and  towns  have  ample  sewage-dls^iosal 
facilities      Lakes  and  stri  ams  art-  sttU   being 
polluted  by  raw  sewatje     Modern  sewaire-dis- 
pofuil   plants  and  sewer  systems  of  sufficient 
capacity    to  moft   the  nef>d  for  the  next  20 
to  30  years  should  be  deMp;nrU  for  each  url>cn 
centir      Municipal  wat/^r  systems  should   be 
rfdeeigned    and   expanded      This,  of   course, 
win    require   additional    u-ater   supplies    and 
must  be   dovelcp«»<l.     Sidewalks,  curbs,  gut- 
ters,  and  streei-paVlng   progrums   Bliould    he 
plsnned      There  will   b**   ne«>d  for  additional 
schools,    hospitals,     health    centers,    clinics, 
pl.iv^round.-.   parks,  and   recrc-atUm  areas  to 
meet  the  requirements  c.f  an  expanding  pop- 
ulation.     Present    airport    facUitiffi    will    be 
found    entirely    in;vdcquate    after    the    war. 
Larger    and    better    afports.    hangars,    and 
shops   will    be    neo(ie,i   on   t  ur    n;!tu;nal    and 
Interniitional    airways    t<i    accommodate    the 
mammoth  air  trans|>irt«  tliat  are  being  dr- 
▼elf  ped    frr    long-haul    passenger    and    air- 
freight    transportation        Improvements     in 
light  aircraft  will  make  It  desirable  for  each 
community  to  have  It^  own  alrprirt      A  net- 
work of  small  air]X5rt8  .--hould  be  c  innected 
with   modern   flyw.iys  properly  laid  out   and 
marked  so  that  the  average  flier  cm  tlnd  hl.s 
way  around. 

Planning  for  all  of  these  c<iminunlty  facili- 
ties should  be  ba.sed  on  project-od  population 
expHiiamn  that  will  crnie  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  devel"ipment  of  our  naturtl  rrsourrfs 
and  the  lnrre:<«ie  of  cmmiinlty  Income 
Three  vital  factors  are  to  b;^  considered  In 
the  development  of  a  plan  of  this  sc<pe 
Tliey  are: 

(1)  The  acquisition  of  land  for  sites  and 
rights-of-way  and  the  financing  of  the  plan- 
ning 

(2)  Population  trends 

(3 1  Coordination  and  direction  of  the 
panning 

MaJ   Gen    Philip  B   Fleming.  Administrator 
of  the  Federal   Works   Agency,  in  an  address 
before  the  American  Munlcina!  A.ssoctatlOTi  In 
Chicago  on  October  21.   1942.  surnested  that 
in  his  personal  optnnn   Immediate  prepara- 
tion lor  laritf  scale  post-war  planning  should 
be  lnltlnt««<l  by  the  enactment  of  leglsl  ition 
that    Would    auth<<rl7e    the   Federal    Oovern- 
ment   to   make   leans  or   grants   or  both   to 
States  or  their  public  bodies    In   aid  of  the 
preparation     of     their     programs     of     public 
works      rie    suggested    thet    this    legislation    1 
shou  M    a!s«->    authorize    the    Oovrrnnietit    to    ' 
acquire  by   purch«».<:e  or  the   exercl<e  of   the 
puwrr  of  eminent   domain    any   lands   neces-     , 
sary  for  the  «c.  onipUshment  of  the  purposes 
of  »r.y  project  IncUided  In  the  comnrchens-ve 
program    of    public    works.     It    should    al.so 
authorize     Ihe     acqu'rement    of     additional 
property    when    It    Is   found    th-^t    Its   contT.i 
by    the   United    States   or    by   a   lo<  al   public 
body  will  proaiot«  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 


gram, and  to  sell  or  lease  any  property  ac- 
quired or  project  constructed  to  the  appro- 
priate local  public  body.  The  General's  sug- 
gestion offers  the  best  solution  for  thla  prob- 
lem that  has  been  brought  forth  to  date 

Comprehensive  studies  of  population  trends 
should  be  made  In  each  county  based  on  (a) 
,  the  county's  population  l>efore  the  war  effort 
I  begRn.  (b)  what  it  Is  now.  (c|  what  It  would 
be  likely  to  be  If  the  county's  natural  re- 
sources were  developed  to  the  maximum,  (d) 
how  many  of  those  who  have  gone  elsewhere 
to  work  In  war  plants  could  t>e  expected  to 
return  to  their  own  communities  when  the 
war  Is  over  If  they  knew  there  would  t)e  Jobs 
at  prc\-alllr;g  wage«  on  some  Important  public- 
work  project  waiting  for  them  If  thry  need 
them    to    hr-lp   reestablish    themselves 

The  development  of  a  truly  national  plan 

I  Will  require  the  active  participation  of  all 
Stales  and  their  political  subdivisions;  prac- 
tically al!  bnmclies  of  the  I->deral  Govern- 
ment op?rating  in  the  field,  con.sulting  engi- 
neers, architects,  contractors.  organiEt-d  lab<.>r, 
private  enterpri.'i  rs  rivie  and  trade  organiza- 
tions, and  all  public-spirited  citizens  who 
are  interested  In  tlie  progrefs  and  develop- 
ment of  their  own  communities 

No  proiO'H'n  of  the  magnitude  I  have  out- 
lined can  suaeed  without  thorouf;lily  ex- 
perienced and  competent  leadership  The 
agency  to  art  as  the  coordinating  head  sIk  u'd 
be  selected  and  It?  responsibilities  and  au- 
thority established. 

Each  participating  body  should  appoint  one 
or  m<Te  persons  to  represent  U  on  a  b-  ard 
which  would  um  ertnke  the  development  of 
the  general  )'.an  Tins  bonrd  sh(juld  have  at 
It-s  disf-os-^l  he  best  technical  advisers  avail- 
able In  the  vr.rk)us  fields  of  operation  Sec- 
ond, the  general  plan  .«hou!d  be  laid  out  care- 
fully and  checked  fr  im  every  anc;le  to  make 
sure  It  18  all-lnclusive  Third,  ct  mplete  and 
thorcuch  surveys  should  be  made  wherever  It 
Is  found  sufRcifnt  Information  and  dnia  are 
not  available  to  asr-st  ench  ircal  planning 
body  to  determine  the  dcr.irabllity  and  loca- 
tion of  Inc^l'Mdual  projects  Fourth,  as  scon 
as  this  tnf<  rmatlon  Is  availnb'.e.  the  indi- 
vidual project  should  be  decided  upon,  the 
actual  locnton  to  be  determined  <  n'.y  after 
It  had  Ijeen  thoroughly  invest  gated  from  an 
engineering  standpoint  Tests  for  f- otings 
and  foundations  and  any  nnd  all  other  tes  s 
necessary  should  be  made  and  raw  materials, 
such  K8  .^and,  gravel,  stone,  and  timber,  should 
be  fotind  as  near  the  construction  site  ss  pos- 
sible and  tested  for  quantity  nnd  quality 

When  this  preliminary  work  ha-s  been  com- 
pleted the  desUrn  of  the  project  should  pro- 
ceed Designing  should  be  done  by  the  most 
exT>erUnced  and  best  trained  experts  avail- 
able, after  which  complete  plans  and  speci- 
fications should  t)e  prepared  and  supp  rted 
with  detailed  estimates  nf  the  man-h'^u'S 
of  work  required  by  orcupntlonal  cl!Wv«5i(im- 
tlon.  and  the  materials  and  e<iutpment  nec- 
es.<rtry  to  complete  the  Job.  Thr^ie  blueprints, 
with  all  supporting  data  and  apptirtenant 
information,  should  be  approved  and  cata- 
logued In  th'-ir  prr  \ier  sequence  nf  priority 
to  th<"  over-all  plan  When  the  time  comes 
to  initiate  construction  all  that  will  be  nec- 
essary will  be  to  cell  in  the  ctm tractor,  price 
tbe  Job,  and  put  him  to  work 

A  considerable  amount  of  planning  Is  iDelng 
done  now  by  various  agencies  and  groups, 
but  much  of  It  Is  the  same  kind  of  planning 
that  has  been  done  for  the  past  50  yea.-s  It 
has  no  j;artlcular  relation  to  any  comprehen- 
.sive  regional  or  Nation-wide  program  and  vet 
most  of  these  bodies  ha-e  agreed  for  Fom? 
time  past  that  If  the  challenge  of  the  future 
Is  to  be  met  we  must  hive  a  Nation-wide 
plan  developed  by  regions  and  completely 
tied   into  the  over-all   for   the  NaMon      The 

II  Western  States  have  many  and  varied 
problems  that  are  pecul*ar  to  thcmvlves. 
\s  do  the  other  regions  <.f  the  United  States. 
But  If  the  outline  which  has  been  sugijcsted 
here  is  carried   to  lu   logical  conclusion,   it 


can  be  tied  Into  the  national  plan  «nd  win 
help  to  solve  a  major  portion  of  our  own 
peculiar  problems  in  the  West. 

America  is  a  compcratlvely  new  country 
and  very  rich.  She  has  tremendous  natu- 
ral resourCvS.  but  we  have  made  the  same 
mistake  that  humanity  has  made  from  the 
beginning.  We  have  taken  the  way  (f  least 
resistance  Raw  materials.  pt)wer,  and 
transportation  that  could  be  obtalni*d  and 
utilized  with  the  least  effort  are  being  de- 
pleted We  have  In  sight  no  well-developed, 
clearly  defined  over-all  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection, preservation,  and  perpetuation  of 
the  supply  Likewise,  *e  have  made  lo  such 
plan  for  the  development  of  thost  latent 
resources  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  tremendous 

When  the  war  Is  over,  our  war  Indtistrles 
will  have  to  close  down  and  retool  for  peace- 
time production:  during  this  retxdju  Ument 
period  there  will  be  millions  of  American 
workers  who  will  need  Jobs  until  the  Nation 
get.s  going  on  the  mammoth  Job  of  reb  jildmg 
and  rehablliution  that  lies  ahead. 

When  fiur  boys  come  home  frr^m  the  fight- 
ing fronts  they  will  need  and  want  pood  Jobs 
at  gfv-d  pay  on  Important  work— ard  God 
knows  they  are  entitled  to  them 

If  we  make  proper  preparations  t.ow  to 
uttliw  these  potential  surpluses  of  lab:ir  rep- 
resented in  war  workers  and  men  of  the 
armed  ferces.  to  develop  more  wenl'h  and 
Insure  a  continuous  supply  of  raw  muterlals. 
we  can  take  our  proper  place  In  the  rt habili- 
tation  of  the  wrr!d  nnd  fare  the  future  with 
confid'-nre  More  impor'nnt  we  can  prove  to 
the  Whole  world  that  a  free  people,  working 
through  chnnnels  nf  a  free  deniocra<7,  ran 
meet  the  challenge  of  any  forces  thtt  dare 
to  oppose   them 

There  are  those  who  believe  It  Will  be  Im- 
possible for  a  free  pecple.  operating  thrc.ujh 
the  channels  of  free  enterprise,  to  m<ft  the 
challenge  of  p<ist-war  rehnbilltatlcn  But 
America  has  been  huMt  Into  the  mos-  pow- 
erful Nation  on  earth  thr  ugh  the  j  ccom- 
pllshments  of  free  enterprises  America  docs 
not  need  and  America  does  not  wait  any 
other  system 

Tlie  enterpriser,  the  wrrker  and  the  Gov- 
ernment have  Joined  hands  with  an  unbreak- 
able grip  In  their  determinatlcn  to  win  this 
war  It  win  require  the  Joint  efTort  (f  this 
same  t.-^inity  after  the  war  is  over  -o  re- 
adjust and  restabilire  nur  own  countiv  and 
the  other  c«iuntries  nf  the  world  To  post- 
pone proper  preparation  for  this  t«c  c  will 
be  courting  disaster:  to  start  now  will  insure 
success 

The  challenge  Is  ours.    We  must  meet  It, 


Nomiaation  of  Edward  J.   Flyno  To  Be 
Minister  to  Australia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   TOaX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.VTES 

Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  \rEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
ur>an;mcus  consent  to  have  printeil  in 
the  Appt^nd'X  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress by  Robfrt  St.  Jo'.m.  bmadc.i.n  1  cm 
S-ation  WRC  in  Washington  on  January 
14.  1943 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broadcast 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Rec  3rd. 
as  follows: 

Monday  cf  this  *eek  was  Just  plnln  Janu- 
ary 11  oa  the  calendar,  but  poliUcally— asre 


l.incers?  Why 
the  ears,  this 
Joseph  Flynn 
of  the  Bronx 


In  Washington— !t  was  like  th?  Fourth  of 
July,  with  plenty  of  fireworks.  On  Monday 
I»res:dent  Roosevelt  nominated  Edward  Joseph 
Flynn.  Democratic  national  chairman,  to 
serve  as  Minister  to  Australia  and  roving  en- 
voy for  the  White  House.  The  effect  was  like 
.setting  a  match  to  a  warehouse  full  of  can- 
non cracker.',  pinwheels,  and  skyrockets. 
Tempers  on  Capitol  Hill  sizzled  to  the  boiling 
point  Words  flew  in  pyrotechnlcal  displays 
of  feeling.  Wendell  WlUkle  said  the  appoint- 
ment would  be  revolting  to  all  decent  citi- 
zens. Senat-or  Tom  Connally  said  he  would 
.•■ummon  Flynn  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  If  such  a  hearing  were  re- 
quested. Senator  Styles  Brioccs  branded  the 
nomination  'an  Insult  to  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia," The  Melbourne  Herald  said  Australia 
Is  prepared  to  accept,  without  question,  the 
Roosevelt  nomination,  knowing  that  the 
Prc.>^ldent's  Judgment  is  of  the  highest  worth 
and  that  he  could  not  make  an  appointment 
from  any  but  the  best  and  most  carefully 
cons;derecl  motives.  The  paper  said  Australia 
will  not  be  swayed  by  American  political 
clamor.  Before  the  sun  went  down  on  Capitol 
Hiil,  Flynn  himself  was  on  record  as  request- 
ing a  full  and  complete  hearing  of  any  ob- 
jections to  his  appointment. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Connally  he  wrote: 
"I  have  nothing  to  fear  in  my  past  life 
(either  political  or  personal)  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  open  It  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  if  such 
a  course  should  appear  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest."  That  was  Monday.  January  11, 
in  Washington.  The  only  day  which  could 
match  It  for  political  pinwheels  was  the  day 
Roosevelt  announced  that  nine  men  were 
not  enough  for  the  Supreme  Court.  Well, 
who  IS  this  fellow  Flynn,  who  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  arena,  surrounded  by  angry 
did  he  rate  this  boxing  of 
hot  denunciation?  Edward 
is  the  political  ringmaster 
And  the  Bronx  Is  a  borough 
of  New  York  City  vi-hich  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  people  call  home.  The  population  of 
the  Bronx  is  greater  than  that  of  the  three 
largest  cities  m  the  South  put  together — 
Houston.  New  Orleans,  and  Louisville.  And 
that  makes  the  Bronx  the  greatest  Demo- 
cratic stronghold  on  either  side  of  the 
Mason-Dixo.i  line.  The  Bronx,  acres  and 
acres  of  apartment  buildings,  in  solid  rows 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  Bronx,  home 
of  the  New  York  Yankees;  home  of  the  zoo; 
birthplace  of  a  certain  cheer  which  Is  any- 
-thing  but  a  cheer.  This  Is  'Flynn-land." 
Ar  Ed.  Flynn  is  solid  with  Its  citizens.  He 
has  a  reputation  for  delivering  on  his  prom- 
ises. The  Bronx  likes  Eddie  and  Eddie  adores 
the  Bronx. 

This  50-year-old  Irishman  with  freckles  as 
big  as  corn  flakes,  and  thinning  silver  hair, 
was  born,  raised,  and  educated  in  the  Bronx. 
He  went  to  Fordham  University,  right  there 
In  the  Bronx,  and  graduated  from  its  law 
J-chool.  He  Is  the  youngest  of  five  children 
born  to  a  practical,  bread-winning  mother 
and  a  dignified,  cultured  father  who  once 
ttudied  at  Trinity  College  In  Dublin.  Eddie 
had  a  slew  of  friends  when  he  opened  his 
law  offices  and  he  drifted  to  politics  like  iron 
Wings  to  a  magnet.  His  baptism  In  the  bal- 
lot industry  Is  now  one  of  the  funniest  leg- 
ends of  tlje  Bronx  He  ran  i- gainst  another 
Irii-liman.  Eugene  McGuire.  for  assemblyman. 
The  whole  assembly  district  boiled  to  a  fever 
over  the  contest.  Even  families  divided  up, 
over  the  choice  between  Flynn  and  McGuire. 
Everyone  was  fanatic  on  the  matter  except 
Messrs  Flynn  and  McGuire.  They  used  to 
meet  every  tma'.e  evening  lor  a  little  'night- 
cap" and  a  friendly  discussion  on  how  things 
were  going  for  each  other.  Out  In  Long 
Island.  Eddie's  brother,  John,  was  writing 
checks  to  put  Eddie  over,  and  Eddie  was 
spending  this  campaign  money  on  high  Jinks 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics  One 
day  brother  John  announced  he  was  coming 
to  the  Bronx  to  look  over  the  situation     Ed 


was  panlc-strlcksn.  He  rushed  around  to  all 
the  neighbors  and  explained  the  crisis  They 
agreed  to  help.  When  brother  John  arrived 
at  the  Democratic  clubhouse,  he  was  greeted 
by  a  cheering  mob  of  ardent  Flynn  support- 
ers. From  then  on  the  checks  came  more 
often,  and  Eddie  was  elected  over  McGuire. 

That  was  1918.  Three  years  later  Flynn 
was  elected  sheriff.  One  of  his  deputies  was 
a  man  named  Dutch  Schultz  Then  a  re- 
spectable citizen,  but  later  to  become  Crown 
Prince  of  the  Beer  Racket.  Flynn  learned 
the  elementary  rules  of  politics  from  Tam- 
many Chief  Murphy,  and  he  practiced  them 
with  refinements  as  he  forged  his  career 
In  the  scrawling  Bronx.  New  York  State, 
you  know,  delivers  the  largest  batch  of  elec- 
toral votes  in  the  country.  The  Bronx  de- 
livers the  biggest  Democratic  vote  in  the 
State.  And  Eddie  Flynn  always  delivered 
those  Bronx  votes  on  a  beautiful  silver 
platter  He  was  a  man  to  conjure  with  in 
Presidential  j-ears.  Flynn  and  Roosevelt 
first  met  in  1923.  Roosevelt  had  returned 
to  woik  in  New  York  City,  after  his  long 
illness.  Flynn  thought  it  "political  eti- 
quette "  to  call  on  this  man  who  had  run 
for  Vice  President — even  though  he  had  been 
defehted.  When  Roosevelt  went  to  Albany 
as  Governor  he  named  Flynn  as  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  Bronx  chief  then  had  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  old  Jeffersonian 
theory  of  government — the  theory  that  that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least. 
Flynn  was  repwjrted  to  have  spent  an  average 
of  1  day  a  week  in  Albany,  and  when  he  put 
In  an  appearance  at  his  department's  New 
York  office,  the  staff  didn't  know  him.  He 
had  to  identify  himself.  When  Roosevelt 
went  to  the  White  House.  Flynn  became  re- 
gional director  of  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion and  he  directed  the  spending  of  nearly 
$200,000,000.  Then,  as  United  States  Com- 
missioner to  the  world's  fair,  Flynn  was  oflB- 
clal  host  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
on  their  lightning  visit  to  the  big  show  and 
the  big  city. 

Life  has  held  few  dull  moments  for  Edward 
J.  Flynn.  In  1940  he  really  stepped  Into 
a  hornet's  nest.  After  that  year's  Democratic 
National  Convention  the  party  -was  shy  a 
national  chairman.  Roosevelt  offered  the 
Job  to  Flynn  several  times.  Each  Time  Flynn 
shock  his  head.  Then  one  Sunday  after- 
noon In  August,  the  President  telephoned 
from  Hyde  Park  •  •  •  asked  Flynn  to 
come  up  and  talk  it  over.  As  Eddie  went  out 
the  door,  his  wife  said:  "Remember,  you  are 
not  going  to  take  that  Job."  "Right!  "  said 
Flynn  And  he  swore  that  not  even  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  could  make  him  change  his 
mird  When  he  got  back  home  his  wife 
opened  the  door  She  took  one  look  at  htm 
and  said:  "You  con't  have  to  tell  me  what 
happened.  I  know  by  that  silly  grin  on  your 
face  "  The  charm  of  the  master  hid  worked 
Its  inevitable  way.  Eddie  Flynn  was  the  new 
national  chairman.  Apart  from  his  political 
activities,  Edward  Joseph  Flynn  is  a  man  of 
wealth.  His  law  firm  of  Gold  water  and 
Flynn  (which  accepts  no  government  busi- 
ness i  has  prospered  for  years — and  is  in 
no  danger  of  contracting  malnutrition  new. 
Flynn  has  made  money  In  real  estate,  and 
there  have  been  good  salaries  connected 
with  some  of  his  official  Jobs.  Eddie  is  in 
love  with  clothes.  He  wears  neckties  which 
shout,  but  his  exhibitionist  tendencies  end 
with  his  raiment.  He  does  not  resemble  the 
cartoonist's  picture  of  a  political  boss.  He 
rarely  goes  to  night  clubs,  voters'  picnics,  or 
Labor  Day  boat  rides.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
its  difficult  to  get  into  his  office.  In  the 
midst  of  a  gay  scene  he  is  likely  to  be  the 
pessimist.  As  a  result  of  his  years  of  horse- 
trading,  he's  a  skeptic.  Often  he  begins  a 
compliment  about  somebody  with  saying: 
"If  Joe  Doe  told  me  the  truth — which  I 
doubt,     •     •     •.'" 

Then   he'll  laugh  and  finish   the  compli- 
ment.    Flynn   makes  it   a  rule   not   to   let 


political  differences  of  opinion  stand  between 
him  and  his  friends.  He  prefers  men  with 
convictions,  no  matter  what  the  convictions 
are.  He  is  well  educated  and  widely  read, 
and  therefore  decidedly  not  the  Hollywood 
type  of  political  boss.  His  New  York  home 
is  a  terrace  apartment  on  the  ninth  fioor  of 
a  building  In  the  Bronx,  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River.  Eddie  keeps  his  home  life  en- 
tirely separate  from  his  Job.  He  likes  nothing 
better  than  to  play  gin  rummy  and  Russian 
bank  with  his  attractive  wife,  who  has  boine 
him  three  children  At  his  farm  in  Carmel, 
N.  Y..  Eddie  plays  gentleman  farmer  and  loves 
It.  He  relaxes  from  care  at  a  ranch  m 
Nevada.  In  all  these  meetings  Eddie  chews 
gum  with  vigor  and  smokes  a  chain  cf 
cigarettes.  "There  is  no  tangible  evidence 
that  Flynn  ever  took  money  for  political 
favors.  His  viewpoint  on  politics  is  quite 
realistic.  He  sees  it  as  a  game  of  uncom- 
pleted contracts — or  in  other  words,  the 
power  of  the  boss  is  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  favors  he  has  done  for  which  he  has 
not  collected  in  kind — so  me  for  meenle: 
minie  for  mce.  Flynn  weathered  both 
the  Seabury  and  the  Dewey  investigations 
in  New  York,  and  they  didn't  cast  a  shadow 
on  him.  He  was  roughed  up  a  bit  but 
not  scarred.  Today.  Flynn  Is  doing  his  own 
talking  about  the  famous  paving-block 
episode.  I  am  not  going  to  sit  in  Judgment 
on  the  case.  But  here  are  the  facts,  in  brief: 
A  New  York  City  employee,  since  dismissed 
by  the  mayor,  accused  Flynn  of  using  city- 
owned  Belgian  paving  blocks  to  cover  the 
driveway  of  his  summer  home.  A  Bronx 
grand  jury  conducted  an  Investigation.  That 
Jury  cleared  Flynn  of  the  charge.  Flynn  him- 
self says  tv.o  grand  Junes  and  a  supreme 
court  judge  have  vindicated  him  of  any  mis- 
use of  city  property.  But  the  Republican 
opposition  to  Flynn  as  prospective  Minister 
to  Australia  is  going  to  make  stumbling 
blocks  out  of  those  paving  blocks,  if  It  can 
be  done.  The  Democratic  Senate  leader, 
Bakkley.  of  Kentucky,  said  this  week  that  he 
is  confident  that  Flynn's  nomination  will  be 
confirmed  after  a  lot  of  what  he  called  politi- 
cal noise.  But  there  ere  those  who  don't 
agree.  As  for  Flynn  himself,  he  may  be 
chewing  his  gum  a  little  faster  and  smoking 
a  few  more  cigarettes  than  usual,  but  he's 
talking  without  stammering.  Meanwhile,  the 
world  (and  especially  the  people  of  Australia) 
are  watching  the  show  on  Capitol  Hill  with 
considerable  Interest— watching  to  see  if  his 
opponents  will  be  able  to  shake  the  'King 
of  the  Bronx  ■  off  his  throne. 


Civil  Service  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  21,  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  remarks  made 
over  the  radio  on  the  program  Your 
Giovernment  and  Mine,  in  celebration  of 
the  annivensary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  *he  Federal  service: 

Mr.  Berceh.  The  sixtieth  anniversary  cf  the 
National  Civil  Service  Act,  which  brought  the 
merit  system  in^o  the  Government  service, 
finds  the  United  States  at  war,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Government  employees  greater  than 
at  any  time  previously  in  the  entire  history 
of  our  country. 
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The  Goverriment  emplcyee  Is  doing  the 
work  behind  the  lines  ll.;it  made  possible  the 
^reat  achievetnenta  deiscrlbed  by  President 
Iioo«evelt  In  hla  messaKe  on  the  slate  of  the 
Union  a  little  more  than  a  week  ago.  There 
are.  &n  he  had  pointed  out  earlier,  about 
two  and  a  half  million  of  them. 

AJtiigether  too  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try seem  to  have  the  quite  erroneous  idea 
that  these  two  and  a  half  million  Govern- 
ment workers  are  cliistered  In  offices  In  Wash- 
liif^on.  most  nf  thim  in  soft  Jobs.  The 
Prebident  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  them  are  working  at 
riveting  In  Goveitiment  navy  yards,  at  guu 
making  In  Government  arsenals,  and  in  the 
many  thousands  of  ot.'.er  Jobs  that  are  being 
done  In  Government  factories  to  equip  our 
ttphtlng  men.  He  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  your  mall  man  and  mine,  your  po-st  office 
clerk,  your  rural  free  (Jellvery  carrier,  are 
not  sitting  at  desks  in  Washington — and  tliat 
there  are  300.000  Government  employees  en- 
gaged in  handling  the  malls. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  a  good  many  cJerical 
Jobs  in  the  Govrrnment  service  No  one 
could  seriously  contend  that  it  Is  possible 
to  run  as  vast  a  business  as  thiU  of  the 
United  States  wUhc^ut  clerical  eniplovees. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  Jobs  that  have  to  be 
done.  For  example,  theie  are  thousands  of 
nurses  and  attendant."!  in  Oovernment  hospi- 
tals; thousands  of  giiartls.  malnt«?uance  men, 
Hnd  watchmen  in  public  huildhiRS.  ihi-re  are 
employees  whose  Job  It  is  to  collect  the  inter- 
nal revenues,  to  inspect  mrat,  to  operate  the 
Alaska  Railroad  at.d  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
to  enforce  the  laws  made  by  Congress  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  cf  the  United  States. 
It  Isn't  necesaary  to  go  further.  The  facts 
are  that  the  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  doing  Jobs  the  Congie.'is  or 
the  President  have  decidt>d  to  t)e  necessary 
It  Isn't  the  province  of  the  employees  to  say 
what  should  be  done,  they  do  the  Jobs  to 
which  they  have   been  asslgntd. 

We  have  in  the  studio  today  a  group  of 
experts  on  the  civil  service -President  Harry 
B  Mitchell  and  Mrs  Luc.lle  Poster  McMUlln. 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssJcn;  Representa- 
tive Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Virginia, 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Civil  Service 
Committee;  and  James  B  Burns,  national 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees — so  that  we  may  obtain 
a  pretty  fair  cross  section  of  opinion  repre- 
senting the  Oovernment  service  Itself,  the 
public,  and  the  employees 

First,  let  s  get  a  picture  as  It  is  seen  from 
Capitol  Hill  by  a  Member  who  has  given  long 
and  efficient  service  to  the  caus^  of  better 
government  as  an  Influential  and  pubhc- 
spiritcd  friend  of  civll-oervice  reform  and  of 
Oovernment  emplnyee.';  on  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee  Representative  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  of  West  Virginia.  Is  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  Oovernment  employ- 
ment as  It  looks  to  Congres.';  I  take  pleas- 
ure In  presenting  Mr    Handolpu. 

Mr  RANtx>LPH  Mr  Berger  made  the  point 
that  Ovivernment  employees  are  all  doing 
work  that  has  been  assigned  to  them,  either 
by  act  of  Congress  or  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President  They  are  doing  work  that 
the  Executive  or  the  National  Legislature 
thought  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

Now.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  an  agency 
may  be  set  up  to  do  a  certain  Job  that  seems 
highly  important  at  the  time:  but  the  need 
for  the  functions  It  exercises  may  diminish 
for  one  reason  or  another  There  Is.  then, 
always  the  possibility  of  vestigial  survivals 
In  the  governmental  establishment — the 
continuance  of  some  function  that  was  nec- 
essiiry  when  Congress  or  the  President  de- 
cided upon  it.  but  which  is  essential  uo 
longer. 

Chairman  Rm<speck  of  the  House  Civil 
6erv;ce  Committee  intends  to  moke  a  thor- 


ru(?h  Investigation  nf  the  Oovernment  serr- 
li-e  this  year  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  have  too  many  Government  employees. 
Anyone  who  knows  Chairman  RAMsrccK  ■ 
sincere  devotion  to  the  caus«  of  good  govern- 
ment and  to  the  merit  system  has  advance 
Bssurance  that  this  Inquiry  will  be  con- 
ducted capably  and  fairly  and  that  the  In- 
t  ?rests  of  the  American  people  and  of  Fed- 
eral workers  will  be  protected  in  the  fullest 
possible  degree. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  in  the  rush  of  cre- 
ating a  civilian  establishment  to  carry  on  the 
manifold  activities  essential  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  global  war.  some  mistakes  may  have 
been  made  It  Is  quite  possible  that  some 
agencies  may  be  overstaffed.  But  we  know, 
t'jo,  that  others  are  understaffed.  We  know 
that  employees  In  some  Government  offices 
right  here  in  W;u>hington  have  been  working 
a  great  amount,  of  civertlme  without  com- 
pensation until  the  recent  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  170  which  permits  pay- 
ment of  overtime  compensation  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  enactment 
of  thl.s  resolution  will  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing overtime  within  the  bounds  of  the  official 
hours  set  for  Government  agencies,  and  there- 
by It  will  serve  to  ehmlnate  inequities  and 
discriminations. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  In  this  time  of 
national  crisis  every  C»overnment  employee 
should  do  the  Ijest  work  of  which  he  or  she 
Is  capable.  I  think  they  are  eager  and  will- 
ing to  work  hurd  and  to  do  their  best  It 
some  agencies  have  more  employees  than 
they  need,  on  the  basis  of  a  48-hour  week, 
which  has  now  been  extended  throughout  the 
service,  they  can  shift  the  surplus  to  other 
agencies  that  niN»d  niore  jieople 

Whether  or  not  there  are  too  many  Govern- 
ment employees  we  sh.ill  not  know  deflnltely 
until  the  forlhcoming  Investigation  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  bring  out  the  facts.  But 
the  mere  presence  of  this  inquiry  will  have 
the  effect  of  getting  administrative  officers  at 
work  tlght^-ning.  making  sure  that  the  em- 
ployers under  their  hupei  vision  are  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage 

There  has  been  extraordinarily  high  turn- 
over m  the  Government  service  In  the  last 
year  or  so.  and  that  has  meant  inefficiency 
In  the  agencies-  because  they  have  constantly 
had  to  train  new  people  for  Jobe — and  a  great 
burden  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which  has  had  to  recruit  the  replacements  for 
those  who  have  quit.  Recently  the  C'ommls- 
Blon  hcvs  arranged  for  Interviewing  some  of 
those  who  have  left  the  service,  and  the  re- 
sults show  that  poor  health  and  low  pay  have 
been  the  principal  factors  In  turn-over,  apart 
from  the  factors  that  cannot  be  prevented, 
such  as  death  and  retirement  of  employees 
and  induetlon  of  a  great  many  men  Into  the 
military  service. 

The  pay  situation  will  be  substantially  cor- 
rected by  tlie  recently  enacted  legislation,  and 
a  great  deal  will  have  been  accomplished  If 
we  can  reduce  the  high  turn-over  rate  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  hiring  large  numbers 
of  new  employees  to  replace  those  we  liave 
not  been  able  to  retain. 

In  any  event,  as  Mr.  Berger  has  pointed 
oiit.  If  there  are  too  many  employees.  It  is 
not  the  employees'  fault.  Congress  or  the 
Pi-esident  have,  no  doubt,  set  up  sonie  agen- 
cies not  urgently  needc'd  now  Supervisors 
may  have  employed  too  m.jch  help.  Or  agnin. 
It  may  be  tliat  In  some  offices  too  many  em- 
ployees are  (X^cupied  with  Internal  «dmlni»- 
tratlon  Instead  of  with  the  Job  the  agency 
was  eel  up  to  perform. 

All  Americans,  Government  employees  In- 
cluded, are  cooperating  In  winning  this  war 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We  are  all  in- 
terested in  efficiency  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice and  In  economy  too;  but  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  winning  the  war  comes  first,  doing 
the  job  as  efficiently  as  possible  ccmes  second, 
and  that  we  want  to  do  the  job  ecunoniiCiUiy. 


Thank  you  very  much  Mr  Randolph  for 
an  instructive  presentation 

Mr  BEXCEa  I  think  Mr.  Mitchell  can  tell 
tis  i^ome  of  the  more  Important  facts  about 
the  part  Government  employees  play  In  the 
v;ar  Mr  Mitchell.  Just  »h.it  problems  has 
the  war  placed  before  the  civil  service  and 
hew  are  these  problems  being  met? 

Mr  Mrrt-HiLL  TTvere  Is  rather  surprising 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  on  the  part  of  people  who  shi  uld 
know  l)etter,  about  what  Federal  civil  imti- 
ployees  do  On  October  31  last,  there  v/ere 
2.687. OOO  persons  In  that  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Of  that  number  1  8i?6.000  vwre 
working  directly  In  connection  with  the  'rar. 
These  were  In  the  Wru"  and  Navy  Dep»rt- 
ments.  and  In  other  apenclfs  that  exist  only 
because  of  the  war  such  ui  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Management.  War  Production  Board. 
Selective  Service,  and  others 

Mr  E>i:rcch  Have  other  Government  apen- 
cies  had  to  Increase  their  personnel  because 
of  the  war' 

Mr  MiTv-nri-i  Ye".  Mr  Berger;  some  of 
them  have  The  Veterans'  Administration, 
for  Instance  To  care  for  additional  war  ac- 
tivities. It  has  been  found  nece^ary  to  add 
about  4  000  more  employees,  and  probably 
there  will  be  further  increase  as  the  war  goes 
on.  There  are  more  men  at  work  at  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  23.000  In  the  Tenn««.<e«» 
Valley  The  Trea.sury  Department  has  10.000 
more  employees  to  collect  additional  taxes 
and  pay  the  money  out  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  had  to  add  13  000  more  peo- 
ple. It  Is  quite  a  Job  to  care  for  the  g^rater 
volume  of  mail,  and  get  It  distributed  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  where  the  men  In 
the  Army  and  Navy  are. 

Mr.  BEXCEa  What  do  all  the-^e  men  In  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  dc' 

Mr  MrrrnrLL  It  would  take  some  time  to 
answer  that  In  detail  Briefly,  however,  of 
the  1.178  000  clvlUanB  employed  by  the  War 
Dejjartment  on  October  31  only  about  5  per- 
cent were  employed  on  desk  Joh«fi  in  Washing- 
ton The  others  are  located  throughout  the 
country  wherever  war  construction  work  is 
KOing  on  Of  the  531000  em.plnyed  by  the 
Navy  Department.  483  COO  were  employed  out- 
side of  Washington  The  people  in  these  two 
departments  who  were  working  In  the  field. 
as  we  class  it.  were  employed  In  turning  out 
Implements  of  war.  just  as  other  workers  who 
are  employed  in  privately  owned  factories 
who  have  a  war  contract  are  doing 

Mr  BncER    These  are  not  white  collar  Job?' 

Mr  MrrcHELL.  No.  Mr.  Berger  Of  course, 
these  are  engineers  and  other  experts  and 
superviscT?!  in  these  plants,  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  field  civil-.«ervice  employees  in 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  laborers 
and  skilled  workers  who  are  in  the  navy 
yards,  arsenals,  ordnance  plants,  proving 
grounds,  air  bases  and  other  necessary  war 
establishments 

Mr  BcxcEX  Ha?  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Increased  Its  staff? 

Mr  MiTTHELL.  Yes.  It  Is  Just  about  dotible 
what  it  was  2  years  ago  However,  the  work 
the  Commission  has  been  doing  has  Increased 
much  more  than  that  For  Instance,  during 
the  6  months  ending  January  1941  the  Com- 
mission found  ab<5Ut  2(X).0O0  persons  for  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments;  and  during  the 
last  8  months  of  1942  we  made  slightly  over 
a  million  placements  In  these  Departments. 
That  does  not  mean  a  million  new  Jobs,  as 
the  turn-over  in  these  days  is  very  large 

Mr.  Behcu.  That  s  quite  an  increase.  How 
have  you  done  It? 

Mr.  MiTCHEU..  Well,  we  reorganized  for  the 
job  and  we  have  cut  a  good  many  corners. 
We  feel  that  seme  of  the  short -cuts  we  have 
adopted  In  order  to  get  men  en  the  job*  as 
soon  as  possible  may  be  continued  In  peace- 
time with  good  results. 

Mr  BxRcxa.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Mitchell,  for 
a  very  Lulormaiive  stalemeui. 


Mr.  Berger  And  now  It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  Introduce  our  friend  and  a  friend  of  all 
Government  employees,  and  a  most  gracious 
lady.  Commissioner  Lucille  Foster  McMllUn. 
Commissioner  McMUlln.  I  know  you  could 
disruES  many  phases  of  the  civil  service  In 
the  war.  but  this  afternoon  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  have  you  say  something  about 
the  importance  of  women  in  war  work 

Mrs.  McMiLLiN.  I  am  always  glad,  Mr. 
Berger.  to  bring  to  WWDC  listeners  a  civil- 
service  m.essage  It  is  particularly  a  pleasure, 
this  Civil  Service  Week,  as  we  look  back  over 
a  year  in  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
capable  women  of  all  ages  have  responded  to 
the  demands  of  their  Government  and  given 
so  willingly  and  eagerly  of  their  time  and 
effort  and  skill  to  meet  the  war  emergency. 
From  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf;  In 
large  cities  and  In  tiny  villages;  in  small  in- 
dustries and  in  gigantic  war  plants,  American 
women  have  laid  aside  their  dainty  aprons, 
taken  off  their  party  frocks,  and.  In  greasy 
overalls,  or  natty  slacks,  or  leather  Jackets 
have  stepped  Into  the  places  left  vacant  by 
the  men  who  are  now  fighting  in  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth.  Women,  young  and 
old.  thioughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  have  gone  to  war. 

Mr  Berger.  Won't  you  tell  us  more  about 
them.  Commissioner  McMUlln? 

Mrs.  McMiLLiN.  Gladly.  Mr.  Berger:  I  can- 
not tell  about  all  civil-service  positions,  but  I 
especially  want  to  mention  the  hundreds  of 
women  draftsmen  who  are  fashioning  the 
blueprints  from  which  come  bombers,  tanks, 
destroyers,  and  the  thousand -and -one  imple- 
ments of  an  all-out  war.  At  many  strategic 
points,  women  engineers  help  to  plot  the 
charts  and  graphs  of  production  that  will 
eventually  bring  freedom  to  enslaved  peo- 
ples in  many  lands.  And.  too,  I  should  men- 
tion the  dim  reaches  of  the  laboratory  where 
lights  burn  far  Into  the  night  as  women  scl- 
ent;sts  fathom  the  Intricacies  of  formulas 
that  are  to  bring  hope  to  a  world  that  Is  now 
darkened. 

Thousands  of  white-robed  nurses,  medical 
technicians,  and  laboratory  aides  soothe  paln- 
racked  bodies  and  bring  comfort  and  health. 
Denim-clad  young  women  cut  long  bolts  of 
cloth  and  their  skilled  fingers  fashion  para- 
chutes that  bring  safety  to  flyers  over  Guadal- 
canal and  the  African  Desert. 

Many  a  white-hot  rivet  goes  into  place  in 
the  fabrication  of  an  airplane  or  tank  guided 
by  the  same  hands  that  once  made  a  fourth 
at  afternoon  bridge.  The  fingers  that  used 
to  fashion  tempting  titbits  for  tea  parties 
now  fashion  the  materials  that  will  make 
possible  parties  for  our  boys  In  Berlin,  Tokyo, 
and  Rome. 

There  are  few  places.  Mr.  Berger.  In  all  the  \ 
great  Government  structure  where  the  sure  i 
touch  of  a  woman's  hand  and  the  keen  In- 
sight of  her  patriotic  mind  have  not  reached. 

Mr  Besger  And  now  before  you  close,  Oom- 
niissioner  McMiUin,  have  you  one  word  for 
the  women  of  America  who  are  working  In 
these  war  positions? 

Mrs  McMiLLiN  Of  course  you  know,  Mt. 
Berger.  that  a  woman  should  never  be  re- 
stricted to  Just  one  word.  Shall  we  make  It  a 
sentence?  Wherever  you  are  working.  In  the 
home,  in  a  parachute  plant.  In  a  Government 
office,  or  on  the  farm,  your  Government  is 
very  proud  of  you.  It  will  always  be  grateful 
to  you  for  the  Invaluable  help  you  are  giving, 
and  above  all.  your  Government  is  depending 
on  you  to  help  win  this  war. 

Mr  Berger.  Thank  you.  Commissioner  Mc- 
Millin  That  was  Indeed  an  Inspiring  picture 
you  have  given  us  of  the  contribution  women 
are  making  to  the  war  through  their  work 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

Now  we  have  a  spokesman  for  the  Govern- 
ment employees  themselves,  the  president  of 
a  great  employee  organization,  who  will  tell 
us  how  the  Government  service  looks  to  those 
on  the  Inside  who.  as  the  cogs  In  the  great 
war   machine,   make   It    tick.     I    take   great 


pleasure  In  presenting  President  James  B. 
Bums,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment   Employees. 

Mr  BtTRNS.  Government  employee.^  occupy 
a  unique  position  among  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America.  They  are  employed 
by  the  public;  they  are  themselves  a  part  of 
the  public.  They  pay  taxes.  Thus  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  are  their  own  employers  and 
pay  their  own  salaries.  They  have  therefore 
an  attitude  toward  their  employment  that  Is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  average 
employee.  They  want  fair  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  only 
sound  Americanism.  We  believe  that  Ameri- 
can standards  should  be  the  highest  in  the 
world 

Perhaps  the  difference  between  the  atti- 
tude cf  the  typical  Government  employee  and 
that  of  the  employee  in  private  industry  is 
that  he  takes  a  more  personal  Interest  In  his 
Job.  He  Is  an  American  citizen  as  well  as  an 
employee  of  the  Government.  Perhaps  th.s 
will  illustrate  what  I  have  In  mind 

A  recently  published  book.  "Public  Plun- 
der." by  David  Loth,  tolls  a  rather  extraordi- 
nary story  of  those  opportunists  who  have, 
since  colonial  days,  used  public  office  or 
public  trust  to  enhance  their  personal  for- 
tunes. The  author  begins  with  1617  and  con- 
tinues practically  to  the  present  day.  He 
excoriates  the  activities  of  certain  profiteers 
In  the  FirBt  World  War.  but  draws  a  sharp 
contrast  In  his  reference  to  the  record  of 
classified  civil  service  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.    I   quote: 

"In  the  exultation  of  victory  and  disap- 
pointment over  the  peace,  the  most  valuable 
administrative  lesson  of  the  war  was  largely 
missed.  This  was  the  plain  fact  that  security 
of  tenure  under  civil  service,  combined  with 
responsibility  exercised  in  the  revealing 
glare  of  the  national  spotlight,  worked  pow- 
erfully for  honesty.  Eighteen  thousand  new 
millionaires  were  produced  by  the  war.  the 
Income-tax  figures  showed,  but  none  of  them 
was  among  the  permanent  Federal  servants. 

"The  contrast  between  the  permanent  Job- 
holders and  their  temporary  colleagues  was 
plain  and  understandable.  Civil  service  had 
developed  a  standard  that  was  noticeably 
lacking  In  private  business." 

I  think  anyone  familiar  with  the  civil 
service  will  bear  out  that  judgment.  It  has 
Its  deficiencies,  but  civil  service  personnel 
In  general  ia  noteworthy  for  the  pride  It 
takes  in  Its  work  and  for  its  integrity. 

Mr.  Berger.  Do  you  think.  Mr.  Burns,  that 
the  record  you  cite  as  made  by  Government 
employees  in  the  First  World  War  will  be 
equaled  In  this  one? 

Mr.  BtTRNS.  I  think  it  will  be  surpassed.  I 
think  the  tremendous  Implications  of  this 
war  are  much  more  apparent  to  our  people 
than  was  the  case  25  years  ago.  The  war 
then  seemed  remote;  a  wall  of  fire  In  France 
and  the  Low  Countries  held  the  enemy  back, 
and,  though  submarines  prowled  about  our 
coasts,  planes  In  those  days  could  not  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  was  quiet.  Now 
we  have  powerful  enemies  facing  us  on  the 
shore  of  Europe  and  in  the  mid-Pacific 
islands.  Our  people  know  that;  they  know 
that  tneir  energies  will  be  taxed  to  the  full. 
They  are  ready  to  meet  the  test  and  con- 
fident that  our  cause  will  win.  Government 
employees  are  making  a  splendid  contribu- 
tion to  victory. 

Mr  Bergek.  Do  you  want  to  give  us  a  little 
more   detail   on    that   point.   Mr.   Burns? 

Mr.  BtmNS.  I  think  the  eagerness  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  serve  their  country 
was  shown  conclusively  by  the  attitude  they 
showed  when  they  were  called  upon  to  work 
many  hours  of  overtime  without  any  added 
pay.  Government  officials  have  testified  that 
not  one  complaint  was  made  on  the  MXire 
of  overtime  work.  It  is  true  that  Govern- 
ment workers  have  asked  and  obtained  more 
pay  within  the  last  few  weeks,   but  it  was 


generally  agreed  that  they  needed  it.  They 
had  for  the  most  part  had  no  pay  adjustments 
In  many  years.  Another  proof  of  their  In- 
terest In  the  national  cause  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  them  have  asked  to  be 
asslg'ied  to  Jobs  where  they  feel  they  are 
making  a  direct  contribution  to  winning  the 
war.  Many  have  taken  work  at  lower  pay 
because  they  had  skills  which,  while  they 
may  not  have  tised  them  for  many  years,  are 
needed  by  Uncle  Sam  today.  Some  have 
made  leal  sacrifices  of  this  nature.  And  of 
course  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them 
have  gone  into  the  armed  services. 

Mr  Berger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Burns.  Mr. 
Randolph  opened  our  discussion  panel  and  I 
shall  ask  him  to  close  It. 

Representative  Randolph  As  we  prosecute 
this  war  to  victory  let  us  pay  tribute  to  the 
bravery  of  our  fighting  men  on  all  battle 
fronts  and  let  us  commend  our  workers  on 
the  home  front.  Including  our  Government 
employees.  They  are  loyal  and  efficient. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  every  extravagance  In 
the  operation  of  government  here  lessens  by 
that  degree  the  equipment  and  manpower 
with  which  we  wage  war  against  our  re- 
sourceful and  ruthless  enemies. 

Mr.  Berger.  This  completes  a  roundtable 
discussion.  In  connection  with  the  observance 
of  National  Civil  Service  Week,  of  the  help 
Government  employees  are  giving  to  bring 
victory.  We  have  had  with  us  this  afternoon 
Representative  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia,  ranking  member  of  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  President  Harry  B. 
Mitchell,  and  Mrs.  Lucille  F.  McMUlln,  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commiseion,  and  President 
James  B.  Burns,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees.  This  is  Carl  Ber- 
ger speaking  and  reminding  you  to  buy  War 
bonds  and  stamps. 


Campaign  for  the  Sale  of  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  21,  1943 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  several  articles  from  the 
Delaware  Coast  News  and  the  Sussex 
News  relative  to  the  campaign  for  the 
sale  of  bonds  in  that  section. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Delaware  Coast  News  of  October 

23.  1942] 
cmzENS  or  lewes-rehoboth  hundrcd  pro- 
claim MONDAY  AS  "BTTT  WAR  BOND  '  DAY  — 
COMMUNmr  WANTS  BOYS  TO  KNOW  THEY 
WILL  BACK  THEM  UP — PtTBUC  URGED  TO  PLTl- 
CHASE    BONDS   ON    MONDAY 

Citizens  of  Lew«i  and  Rehoboth  Hundred 
I  want  you  to  read  the  following  and  think 
well  and  think  fast  becatise  there  Is  going  to 
be  action  In  this  small  community  on  Mon- 
day, and  I  mean  action. 

You  realize  that  we  have  boys  and  girls 
from  this  section  of  Suasex  County  that  are 
In  the  United  States  military  forces  and  are 
being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  You 
have  heard  that  ore  of  the  two  sons,  in  serv- 
ice, of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Graham  has  been 
shot  and  is  recuperating,  or,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, if  you  want  to  know  tli*  facte,  he  is 
hovering  between  life  and  death:  you  know 
that  Piank  Harold  Stevens.  Jr.,  is  catching 
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war   machine,   make   it   tick.     I   take   great       pay  within  the  la£t  lew  weeks,   but  it  waa       that  Piank  Harold  Bteven*.  Jr.,  u  caiening 
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hell  oti  Guadalcanal  In  the  Solomon  lalands. 
•nd  you  kn(  w  that  Capt  Roy  Simpler  Is  In 
charge  of  a  flylni;  squadron  on  a  battleship 
•hrotlni?  down  Japs  in  the  Solomona  There 
•  re  oth«»rs  and  many  others  away  from  good  " 
old  America  fl(;htlnt?  for  their  country  and, 
ladies  and  pentlemen,  for  ycu  and  yours. 

Yes.  we  are  goint:  to  have  a  Buy  a  B-md 
Day  In  Lewes  and  Rehob  .th  on  Monday.  Oc- 
tober 26,  1942.  and  you  and  I  are  going  to 
buy  a  bond  en  that  day.  Why  are  we  golnt; 
to  dedicate  Monday  for  our  b-md  drive?  Is 
It  a  special  date  or  a  special  day?  No 
fYlend'^.  we  are  g<'ing  to  shfiw  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  of  America  thac  a  Bmall  com- 
munity, numbering  not  over  4.000  cltieens, 
can  give  ovir  moral  support  to  our  boys  and 
girls  In  the  pervi-e  of  our  Government. 

I>>e.s  politics  enter  Into  this  buy  a  bond 
drive  to  give  moral  support  to  our  service 
personnel^     Not  by  a  damn  shot. 

The  President  of  the  Un;ted  States  Is  cur 
man  bocau.sc  we.  the  American  people,  respect 
the  office  irrespective  of  whether  we  regard 
the  man  aa  a  great  man.  an  average  man.  or 
an  ordinary  man  He  Is  our  President  and 
as  long  as  he  Is  !n  office  the  people  of  Lewes 
and  Rehobi  th  Hundred  will  stand  back  of 
him  In  all  his  effort*  to  end  thl.s  war  and  give 
to  our  people  a  Iree  and  everlasting  peace 

This  lUtle  coniniunlly  Is  very  well  prepared 
to  buy  bonds  on  this  dale  to  show  the  rest 
of  the  people  In  ether  lULle  communiiies  and 
huncUeds  that  u  isn't  necessary  to  have  a 
Rood-lo<iking  girl,  a  bra.ss  baud,  and  a  big 
parade  to  in.still  the  spirit  of  Americanliocd 
into  our  souls  In  tins  bond  drive  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  ki^mg  done,  then  this  48- 
year-old  ediu>r  with  false  teeth  loclied  up  In 
H  ci<j«et  is  ^uing  to  do  \.he  kissing,  and  J  the 
drive  rim-sn  t  g<  ncnss  right,  then  the  other 
Will  kiss  XXXXXXX  in  John  Wanamaker  3 
window  on  the  Tuesday  following  Mond.iy, 
October  26 

You  win  find  In  this  article  a  list  of  our 
Lewes  and  Rehob-ith  Hundred  boys  In  the 
service  This  list  wa«  given  to  us  through  the 
haid  work  of  Mrs.  Myrtle  Wlngate  and  Daniel 
G  Anderson  Because  of  the  fact  that  this 
drive  started  on  Tuesday  morning,  October 
20,  and  will  end  on  Monday,  there  has  b  en 
much  work  to  do  and  we  have  been  helped  by 
the  banks,  the  poat  office  personnel,  the  vari- 
ous organizations  of  Lewes  and  RfhuboUi 
but  we  have  Ix-en  unable  to  get  every  b<iy"s 
cr  girl's  name  tn  U\is  list  The  names  wU.  b(> 
held  over  until  our  next  Is.sue  and  il  you 
know  anyone  In  the  military  forceo  not  listed 
call  the  Delaware  Ckiast  News  and  the  names 
will  b«  added  the  following  week  and  that 
week  we  will  also  list  the  names  of  the  buyers 
of  txjnds  and  they  will  be  placed  on  the  <i«sk 
of  our  President,  the  Honorable  Prankliu  D 
Roosevelt 

Citizens  of  this  hundred.  I  know  you  have 
bonds,  bonds,  and  bonds  and  I  have  been 
smacked  In  the  ipct-  v.  ith   that  fact,  but  the 

people  who  read  this  paper  are  not  quitters 
and  they  can  make  a  special  effort  to  buy  a 

bund  on  Monday 

If  you  can  t  get  into  the  spirit  of  this  drive 

to  show  our  service  men  and  glrla  that  thry 
have  the  aupport  of  us  back  in  the  sticks 
then  you  are  m  a  rut  and  absolutely  out  of 

tewr. 

Bonds  can  t>e  purcha.sed  on  Monday  at  the 

Rehoboth  Trtist  Co  .  the  Rehobcth  Post  Office. 

the  Lewes  Truat  C«i  .  the  Sussex  Trust  Co  . 

or  the  Lewes  Post  OfBce.  but  rememt>er  that 

they  are  to  be  purchased  on  Monday.  October 

36.  1942 

Over  75  boys  In  the  service  get  our  paper 
each  week  No.  I  cant  afford  to  send  them 
mj-aelf.  but  they  are  being  paid  for  by  various 
organizations  in  Lewes  and  Rehoboth  Hun- 
dred, and  If  you  don't  think  that  they  appre- 
ciate m  home-town  paper  then  you  ought  to 
read  aome  of  the  letters  we  recelvt  Irom 
them. 


O  K  ladles,  gentlemen,  girls  and  boy» — get 
on  the  band  wagon — buy  a  bond  on  Mon- 
day 

Show  our  military  personnel  that  old  Lewes 
and  Rehoboth  Hundred  can  dig  down  and 
buy  bonds  when  It  Ls  necessary  And  folks, 
It  is  necessary 

On  Monday  stick  out  your  chests  and  go 
to  the  banks  or  post  offices  and  smack  down 
that  S18  75,  that  $37  50.  that  f75  or  that 
$3,750   and  say:     •Give  me  that  bond  " 


I  From   the  Delaware  Coast  News  of  October 
30,  19421 

riFTY-TIIREK  THOUSAND  SEVEN  IIUNDEED  DOL- 
LARS—DID  1EWES-REH0B07H  DO  THEIR  PART? 
YES — COMMUNITIES  SHCJW  GREAT  ENTHUSI- 
ASM IN  "BUY  WAR  Bt)ND'  OBIVE — NUMBER  OF 
BONDS  PURCHASED  GREATLY  EXCEEDS  EXPECTA- 
TION 

It  Is  better  to  give  than  !t  is  to  receive 
You  can  slet  p  sound  when  y^iu  have  In  your 
heart  a  feeling  that  you  have  done  a  Job  to 
your  complete  satisfaction 

Citizfii-s  of  Lewes  and  Rehoboth  Hundred 
you  have  done  a  Job  and  done  it  well  Satis- 
fied, certainly  you  are.  for  ytni  did  your  part 
In  bicking  up  our  boys  and  girls  wlu)  are  new 
m  the  service  of  cur  country 

Four  hundred  and  ten  pt'ople  purchased 
bonds  in  our  "Buy  a  War  Bond  on  Monday" 
drive  and  they  purchased  $5;i.70O  In  Ixinds 
Tlio  bonds  were  purchased  through  the  Re- 
hob<ith  Trust  Co,  the  Rehoboth  p  )st  office, 
the  Lewcs  Trust  Co  .  the  Sussex  Trust  Co.. 
and  the  Lewes  post  office  Splendid  cotjpera- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  Uie  above,  the  cocpeia- 
tloii  of  the  KiwanLs  Club,  the  cooperation  of 
the  Rotary  Ciub.  and  other  civic  organiz^i- 
tions  In  both  Rehoboth  and  Lewes  made 
this  drive   the  success  it  turned   out   to   be. 

The  editor  of  a  small-town  newspaper  con- 
ceived the  Idea  and  started  the  movement 
but  it  was  finished  by  practically  everyone 
who  told  his  neigliborK  to  buy  that  bond. 
The  editor  hoped  that  $20,000  could  be  raised 
but  look  at  that  amount  of  bonds  sold — 
$5o,700 — and  you  will  know  that  it  wasn't  a 
one-man  drive  but  a  community  drhe  that 
enthused  people  to  such  a  height  that  It  be- 
came   contaglou?'. 

Now  you  citizens  of  Lewes  and  Rehot>oth 
Hundred  have  sUrted  something  that  might 
become  a  Nation-wide  movement  If  we 
can  purchase  that  amount  of  bonds  to  back 
our  boys  and  glrl5  In  the  service,  why  cant 
Uie  powers  that  be  In  Washingt<jn,  D  C, 
get  in  touch  with  other  little  weekly  news- 
paper editors  and  tell  them  to  start  a  drive. 
Ye.s,  to  tlie  American  people  our  httle  con- 
tribution doesn't  amount  to  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  but  it  will  u  Uiey  give  the  many, 
many  editors  a  chance  to  put  on  a  drive 
to  give  m  ral  support  to  the  boys  and  girls 
In  their  own  particular  towns,  communities, 
and  cities 

The  list  of  name?  will  go  direct  to  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  because  Mr. 
Daniel  G  Conant.  gecrctary  to  the  Honorable 
James  M  Tunneli^  our  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, Ls  going  to  see  that  he  receives  them. 
Yes.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  has  been 
cooperation  from  the  start  to  the  flnlih. 

If  necessary  for  another  "Buy  Tliat  Bond" 
drive  we.  the  citizens  of  Lewes  and  Rehoboth 
Hundred,  can  do  It  again. 

The  $53,700  was  raised  in  exactly  I  week 
and  without  any  ••hullabaloo"  and  without 
any  premature  notice  to  our  people. 

(From  the  Delaware  Cout  Ncwa  of  January 
1.  194SI 
Untted  States  Senate 

Dfcembrr  23.  1942. 
Mr    Rowland  B    Ingram, 

Editor,  the  Delatcare  Coast  Nerr.t. 

Rrhoboth  Beach.  Del 
Dear  Mr    Ingram:    You   deserve   the  con- 
gratuiatlon*  of  tbe  Nation  In  the  remarkabl* 


success  you  achieved  through  your  news- 
paper, the  Delaware  Coast  News,  in  sponsor- 
Ing  ••Buy  War  Bond'^  Day  The  fact  that  the 
citizens  of  Lewes  and  Rehoboth  purchased 
more  than  $50,000  of  War  bonds  during  the 
Short  campaign  Indicates  that  the  appeal 
made  in  the  Delaware  Coast  News  on  Oc- 
tot)cr  23  was  genuine  and  sound  Tlie  people 
of  Lewes  and  Rehoboth  responded  in  the 
Imripes  of  our  honored  patriot*  In  their  de- 
termln.-itlon  that  America  will  not  fall. 
Through  you.  I  extend  to  them  my  sincere 
congratulation  for  their  spirit,  faith,  and 
the  support  of  our  boys  at  the  front  who  are 
making  every  sacrifice  in  order  that  our  free- 
dom, liberties,  a^d  the  American  way  of  life 
mav  be  continued 

The  record  made  by  the  Delaware  Coast 
News  should  be  an  Inspiration  to  every  news- 
pa;)er  In  the  country  Such  a  patriotic  pro- 
gram which  you  were  first  to  initiate,  should 
be  followed  in  every  community  I  am  In- 
formed other  newspapers  have  followed  your 
example    with    much    success 

The  prcgi-am  Innucrura'ed  by  the  Delaware 
Coast  News  and  the  refpmnse  of  It.s  subPcrlb- 
ers  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  public 
officials  all  of  whom  Join  In  their  praise  of 
such  an  effort 

The  copy  of  the  Delaware  Coast  News  of 
October  30  announcli.g  the  success  of  your 
■'Buy  War  Bond"  Day  drive  and  list  of  the 
names  of  those  who  no  cheerfully  subpcr'.t)ed 
was  transmitted  to  our  Commander  In  Chief, 
President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  who  I  am 
sure  deeply  appreciates  your  patriotic  achieve- 
ment I  am  informed,  were  It  physically 
possible  he  would  acknowledge  the  American 
spirit  of  the  Delaware  Coast  News,  and  com- 
pliment you  for  a  most  Fuccessful  endeavor 
to  help  our  Government  win  an  early  and 
dec's:ve  victory. 

Wishing  you  and  your  staff  a  most  pleasant 
holiday  season.  I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

James  M    TtJNNixi.. 


[From  the  Sussex  (Del.)  News  of  November  6. 
19421 

MU.TON     •'BUT-A-BOND'^    DRrVK    SATinUtAT- 
MONDAY COAL  SET  AT   SI  0,000 

From  an  Idea  suggested  by  the  editor  of  the 
Delaware  Coast  News  2  weeks  ago.  The  Sus- 
sex News  will  make  a  similar  drive  In  Brond- 
klln  Hundred  for  the  purchase  of  War  bonds 
The  Lewcs-Reholxjth  drive  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  over  $50  000  worth  of  the  bonds  Let's 
make  the  boys  from  Milton  In  the  armed 
forces  of  our  cotmtry  proud  of  their  home 
town  by  making  as  good  a  showing  as  did  the 
pe<  pie  of  that  vicinity  Of  course,  we  cannot 
expect  to  do  as  good  as  they  for  their  terri- 
tory «aa  much  larger,  but  we  believe  a  $10,000 
goal  is  fair  enou^jh  to  set  The  dates  of  the 
•Buy  a-Bond"  Drive  in  MUton  will  be  Satur- 
day. No\pmt>er  7.  and  Monday,  November  9 
Blinds  may  be  purchased  at  the  MUton  post 
office  or  the  Sutsex  Trust  Co  Lets  show  our 
Milton  boya  in  the  service  that  we  are  doing 
something  to  help  them  win  this  war! 

We  UT^e  everyone  in  this  community  to 
purchase  at  least  one  tx)nd  on  either  of  the 
two  ab<ive  dates  We  know  that  you  will  not 
le*  our  boys  down! 

Every  man  In  the  eervlce  receives  this  paper. 
at  home  or  overseas  Next  week's  issue  will 
bear  th?  names  of  every  person  who  buys  a 
bond  on  Saturday  or  Monday!  S^e  to  it  that 
those  boys  see  yotu"  name  in  that  list! 


(From  the  Sussex  (Del.)   News  of  November 
12.    19421 

Mn.TON     GOES     OVEK     TOP! — BOND     GOAL     B     EX- 
CEEDED BY    t3,300 $13,300   WORTH   aOUt  DOa- 

iNc  a-DAT  Darvx  in  milton 

Tlie  cltlzeni  of  Milton  really  came 
through'  Sixty-three  persons  purchased  a 
total  of  $13,300  worth  of  United  States  War 


Savings  bonds  during  our  2-day  ""Buy-a- 
Bond'  drive,  on  Saturday  and  Monday. 
That's  a  mighty  good  showing  for  cur  little 
town,  folks!  And  we  don't  mind  telling  the 
world  that  we  ere  proud  to  send  this  news 
to  our  boys  In  the  service.  These  boys, 
are  really  the  ones  that  are  sacrificing,  and 
the  news  that  this  paper  Is  carrying  them 
Will  certainly  make  things  a  lot  mere  com- 
forting for  them. 

We  want  our  boys  to  know  that  the  people 
back  home  are  also  willing  to  do  a  little 
sacrificing  in  order  to  make  things  a  little 
easier  for  them!  The  fact  that  the  people 
of  Milton  mPde  It  possible  for  our  drive  to 
reach  and  even  exceed  its  goal  of  $10,000  is 
proof  to  these  boys  that  they  are  being 
backed  up  on  the  home  front!  We  can  well 
realize  Just  how  much  this  news  will  help 
our  fighting  men  from  Milton. 

The  Sussex  News'  drive  held  on  Saturday 
and  Monday,  without  any  rdvance  notice  to 
the  people  of  Milton,  was  taken  from  an 
Idea  suggested  by  the  editor  of  the  Dela- 
ware Coast  News,  of  Rehoboth  Beach,  our 
neighboring  community.  Mr.  Roland  B. 
Ingram,  the  editcjr  of  that  ;.>aper,  held  a 
similar  drive  3  weeks  ago  and  set  a  goal  at 
$20,000  Mr  Ingram's  drive  succeeded  In  the 
sale  of  $53,700  worth  of  bonds  In  one  day! 
Your  editor  thought  that  this  was  a  great 
Idea  and  followed  It  up.  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Ingram  for  all  small  newspapers  all  over  the 
country.  Rehoboth  and  Lewcs  Hundred  is 
our  neighboring  district.  It  came  through — 
so  did  we!  Mr  Ingram  visited  Milton  on 
Moiiday  and  assisted  us  In  the  drive. 

The  business  firm  of  Clyde  Betts  went  "all 
out"  in  a  ICO  percent  bond-buying  spree 
when  the  11  employees  of  the  firm  each  pur- 
chased at  least  1  bond  during  the  drive. 


An  Enduring  System  of  Justice,  Progress, 
and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pf^ndix  of  the  Record  a  very  excellent 
editorial,  written  by  Mr.  McClellan  Van 
Der  Veer,  and  published  in  the  Birming- 
ham Aee-Herald  of  Tue.sday.  January  12, 
1943.  under  the  caption  "The  only  basis." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THt  CNLT  BASIS 

There  is  only  one  dependable  basis  for  an 
enduring  system  of  JtLstlce,  progress,  and 
peace.  It  Is  a  general  spirit  and  understand- 
ing which  freely  und  consistently  strives  for 
those  objectives. 

Of  course,  a  measure  of  Justice  can  be  en- 
forced: there  can  be  certain  kinds  of  prog- 
ress, under  compulsion — even  in  the  abso- 
lutist countries  there  have  been  certain  kinds 
of  advances  in  social  and  economic  fields; 
there  Is  the  sort  of  peace  that  can  prevail  by 
force  In  a  prison.  Often,  it  Is  necessary 
temporarily  to  limit  objectives  to  such  mere 
mitigations.  Enforced  order,  for  example, 
must  be  a  primary  objective  In  a  prison.  But 
even  in  a  prison,  if  it  is  Intelligently  operated, 
further  goals  are  established.  Some  limited 
liberties  are  permitted.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, men  must  seek  some  form  of  prog- 
ress If  they  are  to  avoid  deterioration. 


Certainly  there  could  be  no  security  or 
satisfaction  in  a  civilization  which  was  con- 
tent to  rely  basically  on  compulsion,  coercion, 
and  regimentation.  It  is  to  prevent  such  an 
order  that  the  United  NaUons  are  fighting  the 
Axis,  of  course.  Whatever  may  be  the  limita- 
tions that  must  be  placed  on  objectives  and 
hopes  In  this  world,  it  is  apparent  that  if  men 
do  not  at  least  keep  on  trying  to  press  forward 
in  pursuit  of  high  alms,  they  will  rapidly  slip 
backward. 

The  Nazis  afford  a  graphic  Illustration  of 
this  truth.  The  more  they  have  resorted  to 
compulsions,  the  deeper  they  have  sunk  in 
rctroeression  and  baibcrlsm. 

If  the  great  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
In  this  war  are  to  be  actually  advanced,  our 
aims  and  efforts  must  continue  to  be  centered 
on  that  fundamental  progress  which  is  pos- 
sible only  through  the  expant-lon  of  under- 
standing and  good  will  among  men. 

It  !.«,  such  progress  which  the  Peoples  Man- 
date Committee  for  Inter-American  Peace  and 
Cooperation  Is  working  to  advance. 

This  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Carrie  Cliap- 
man  Catt  is  honorary  chairman.  Miss  Mary  E. 
WooUey,  chairman,  and  M:ss  Mabel  Vernon, 
director,  and  which  includes  among  its  vice 
chairmen  Miss  Katherine  Devereux  Blake, 
Mrs  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Mrs.  Burton 
W.  Musser,  and  Mrs  Gerard  Swope,  has  re- 
cently issued  a  pamphlet  cutlining  various 
profXDsals  for  post-war  world  reconstruction 
now  being  discussed  in  this  country. 

The  committee  wisely  realizes  that  the 
widest  possible  discussion  of  such  plans  and 
problems  will  advance  that  understanding 
which  must  afford  the  foundation  for  sound 
and  enduring  progress.  It  also  stresses  that 
more  than  mere  plans  and  systems  Is  essen- 
tial to  a  lasting  advance  for  humanity. 

•'Every  plan  for  a  post-war  future,"  the 
pamphlet  declares,  "implies  that  If  we  are  in- 
deed to  creat  a  new  order  we  shall  have  to  do 
more  than  draw  up  outlines  of  new  institu- 
tions To  succeed  in  creating  the  kind  cf 
world  we  want  we  shall  have  to  prepare  our 
minds  to  accept  new  standards  of  value  and 
to  enliven  greatly  our  faith  In  the  spiritual 
truths  that  underlie  the  material  world. 
Humanity  must  change  spiritually  If  the 
world  Is  to  change  politically  or  economically. 

"Spiritual  change  can  arise  only  in  Indi- 
vidual men  and  women  and  needs  to  be 
accompanied  by  full  intellectual  understand- 
ing of  the  Issues  at  stake.  The  peoples  of 
the  Americas  have  now  the  opportunity  and 
responsibility  to  develop  by  constant  ex- 
change of  views  an  educated,  democratic 
opinion  which  will  create  and  maintain  the 
conditions  necessary  for  a  world  at  peace. " 

Often  cynical  or  merely  dispirited  persons 
despair  of  any  real  change  in  the  spiritual 
standards  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  They 
have  little  or  no  faith  In  the  regeneration, 
or  even  the  spiritual  growth,  of  their  fellows. 

Now  It  is  no  doubt  sensible  not  to  count 
too  heavily — or  even  at  all,  for  that  mat- 
ter— on  the  sudden  conversion  of  men  from 
one  way  of  life  to  another.  It  Is  possibly 
true  that  fidelity  to  conscience  may  have 
been  as  great  many  generations  ago  as  It 
is  now.  But  there  is  such  a  reality  as  growth 
in  understanding.  That  growth  makes  for 
the  elevation  of  standards  to  which  con- 
science Is  faithful. 

To  what  extent  understanding  dictates  ac- 
tion— to  what  extent  the  human  will  is  free 
irrespective  of  Its  understanding— these  are 
difficult  questions  to  which  thoughtful  minds 
win  not  undertake  to  give  precise  answers. 
But  there  can  be  broad  and  ready  agreement 
that  the  growth  of  true  understanding  docs 
make  for  the  advancement  of  human  stand- 
ards. In  striving  to  increase  such  under- 
standing, groups  like  the  Peoples  Mandate 
Committee  are  working  at  the  foundations 
that  must  underlie  any  durable  peace  and 
progress.  These  and  other  educational  ef- 
forts are  imperative  to  the  success  of  states- 
men striving  to  fashion  a  new  and  better 
world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thtirsday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  an  address  on  "A  Positive.  Con- 
structive Liberalism  for  Teachers  in  the 
Labor  Movement,"  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  John  A. 
Ryan.  D.  D.,  Director.  Department  of 
Social  Action,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  New 
York  Teachers  Guild.  Local  No.  2.  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers  and  Teachers 
Guild  Associates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Teachers  Guild  and  associates,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  and  privilege  indeed  for  me  to  ad- 
dress today  this  very  large  and  representative 
and   Intelligent  audience. 

The  topic  that  I  am  to  present  to  you  hasi 
been  given  you  already  by  Mrs.  Simonson^ 
A  Positive.  Constructive  Liberalism,  for 
Teachers  In  the  Labor  Movement.  The  ad- 
jectives In  the  title  of  this  address  imply 
that  liberalism  is  not  a  simple,  rigid  concept. 
The  Teachers  Guild  is  aware  of  other  kinds 
of  liberalism  than  that  which  is  positive  and 
constructive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few 
words  that  have  done  duty  as  shibboleths 
embrace  so  great  a  variety  of  nieanings  or 
have  been  tised  with  greater  lack  of  preci- 
sion. Therefore.  I  shall  begin  with  a  few 
preliminary  definitions. 

Liberalism  may  denote  a  disposition  of  will, 
an  attitude  of  mind  or  adherence  to  a  set  of 
opinions.  Accordingly,  the  liberal  is  a  per- 
son who  is  generous,  tolerant,  and  inclined  to 
credit  with  sincerity  those  who  differ  from 
him.  He  is  unprejudiced,  open-minded,  and 
friendly  to  new  ideas.  His  opinions  tend  to 
magnify  freedom  and  to  diminish  restraint 
and  authority.  Liberalism  may  exist  la 
many  fields  of  thought  and  discussion:  Eco- 
nomics, politics,  governmental  policy,  reli- 
gion, education,  science,  philosophy,  ethical 
theory  and  practice,  social  conventions,  etc. 
A  person  can  logically  and  consistently  ba 
a  liberal  In  some  of  these  departments  and 
a  conservative  or  an  authoritarian  in  others. 
He  can  look  upon  complete  and  centralized 
authority  as  reasonable  in  some  and  aa  un- 
reasonable In  others  of  these  spheres  of 
thought  and  action.  For  example,  he  can  be 
a  liberal  in  politics  and  economics  and  at 
the  same  time  an  authoritarian  in  religion. 
Many  men  find  no  difficulty  in  taking  a  di- 
ametrically opposite  position  under  botti 
these  heads. 

I  should  like  to  mention  a  good  Ulustra- 
tlon  of  that.  In  1923  a  meeting  was  called 
here  In  New  York  to  see  what  we  were  going 
to  do  about  minimum-wage  legislation  since 
the  Supreme  Court  had  a  few  days  previously 
declared  the  District  of  Columbia's  law  un- 
constitutional. I  remember  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley  was  there — the  most  active  person  In 
the  group — and  Felix  Frankfurter  and  a 
great  many  other  prominent  persons  who 
took  part  In  the  discussion.  Before  the  meet- 
ing opened,  a  man  happened  to  be  sittmg 
beside  me  who  was  from  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota.  In  fact,  a  member  of  the  State 
senate,  and  also  a  member  of  the  industrial 
commission   of   that  State.     His   name   waa 
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Putnam.  He  Fr\td,  "Father  Ryan.  It  Is  a 
curious  thing  that  you  are  Interested  In  thP^e 
liberal  movements  and  radical  movements, 
but  your  church  U  very  con.servat.ve  and 
RUthorltartan.  '  I  said.  ■'Yes.  what  about  It?" 
He  said.  "Well,  perhaps  It  Is  not  so  surpris- 
ing Now  I  i!m  a  cnn-servrtlve  In  economics." 
1  kntw  he  was.  Hla  position  In  the  State 
senate  of  Mmne.stta  and  also  en  the  Indus- 
trial c'lmmuvsion  sho^tsd  that  "But,"  he 
said,  "I  am  what  would  be  called  a  liberal 
In  religion  as  far  as  religious  government  Is 
concerned.  I  am  a  Conj^regatlcnallst  '  And, 
of  course,  the  Congregationallsts  are  the  most 
liberal  of  the  protestant  denominations  as 
regards  church  authority.  I  under.stand  each 
parish  or  c;ngTegaticn   Is   Us  c  wn   boss. 

W'"ll.  there  Is  a  good  example.  I  think,  of 
the  fact  that  one  can  be  a  liberal  in  one  field 
of  thought  and  an  authoritarian  or  a  con- 
eervatlve  in  ancther 

One  of  the  b«st-known  uses  of  the  term 
"liberalism"  is  that  which  hn.s  for  many  yei.r.s 
prevailed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  In 
some  Latin-American  countries.  These  who 
profess  this  variety  will  alma^t  Invariably 
b-"  anticlerical,  which  Is  frequently  a  eu- 
phemism for  nntl-CathoUc  On  lt8  theo- 
retical sde.  this  continental  Hoerallsm  denies 
cr  minimize i  the  authority  of  C'lOd  and  of 
the  church  over  the  huniiiii  intellect.  On  ltt< 
practical  side  It  denies  or  mlnlmlr'cs  the  au- 
thority of  God  and  of  the  church  over  human 
conduct  Ecth  the  thpnretlcnl  and  practical 
forms  of  continental  liberalism  exhibit  sev- 
eral de^ees,  from  the  complete  dental  of 
divme  authority— doctrinal  and  legislative — 
to  the  rejection  of  church  authority  outsid'> 
those  principles  of  faith  and  mora!s  which 
enjoy   the  preropntlve  of  infallibility 

In  pa'.sin«;  I  will  stv  that  it  Is  the  attitude 
of  the  Cath'^l'c  Church  toward  this  kind  of 
liberali.sm  that  hfis  le<l  many  persons  to  say 
that  the  rhurrh  is  oppos«»d  to  all  liberalism 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  opposed  In  e^^-o- 
romic  liberalism  or  political  lU>eraltsm  or 
Home  oThT  kinds  hut  it  Is  deflnltelv  aealnst 
this  phllosorhical  liberalism  thl«  liberalism 
which  d<«n'e«  divine  authority-  that  In  the 
extr»»me  form  of  It — or  which  denlen  the  au- 
thorltv  of  the  church 

If  I  were  rer^ulred  to  describe  In  ■  Btnu;le 
■entrncp  a  man  who  deserves  tn  be  called  a 
liberal  I  should  write  It  thtis  A  liberal  is  a 
tolerant  p.ers' n  who  is  a  dTnocrat  (with  a 
■mall  ■  d  I  In  politlo.  who  beluves  in  ample 
economic  opportunity  for  the  masm-s.  and 
who  lava  stroni?  emphaala  up<in  frrednm  in 
Bfjeech.  in  writing  in  theolou:lcal  opinion  In 
educaMon.  and  in  civil  actisities  of  all  sorts 

I  mentioned  in  theological  opinion  I  did 
not  say  In  religion.  l)ecause  we  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion  In  theolrgy  in  the  Catholic 
Church  and  plenty  of  freedom  In  that  matter 

To  be  sure,  many  liberals  demind  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  freedom  for  themselves  In 
one  or  more  of  the.'*  relations,  while  others 
are  Intole-ant  and  illlber«l  liberals  But  this 
.«;hort  riescriplinn  does  Indicate  r<^ughly  the 
limits  and  the  content  of  adequate  liberal- 
ism 

Probably  the  kind  of  litjeralism  that  Inter- 
ests us  most  Is  that  which  has  to  do  with 
economic  th.eories.  practices  and  inst'tutions 
In  this  sphere  the  meaning  of  liberalism  has 
undt'rpoi.e  not  cMily  profound  m-^diflcntlons 
but  a  complete  revolution.  Prom  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  for  tome  decades 
lonirer  In  France  and  the  United  States,  eco- 
nomic liberali.sm  advocated  the  freedom  of 
Industrial  nctivity  from  restraints  impost 
upon  It  by  civil  law  It  held  that  the  best 
government  is  that  which  governs  the  least, 
that  freedom  of  contract  should  hold  sway 
almort  without  excrprion.  that  civil  and  po- 
litical equality  by  themselves  provide  all  the 
economic  freedom  and  opportunity  that  any 
Citizen  could  reasonably  demand  In  a  word, 
that  liberalism  in  the  economic  sphere  was 
Identical  with  the  policy  of  laissez  faire. 


In  this  connection  I  turn  a^lde  for  a  mo- 
ment to  note  that  Pope  Plus  XI,  In  his  en- 
cyclical Quadrageslmo  Anno,  denounced  lib- 
eralism, but  he  was  very  specific  In  that  he 
denounced  the  llbera!l.=m  which  would  not 
perrMt  the  government  to  Intercede  on  be- 
half of  those  who  needed  .sp(  clal  legislation— 
the  weaker  economic  classes  But  that  was 
the  oM  economic  liberalism.  The  traditional. 
the  cla.ss'cnl  economic  liberalism  Is  Identical 
with  laissez  falrc. 

That  position  la  flatly,  sometimes  con- 
temptuous;y.  rejected  by  the  man  who  today 
culls  himself  an  economic  liberal  In  our 
time  economic  liberalism  advocates  all  those 
measures  of  gcveinineat.  and  th^se  activities 
of  private  organizations  which  promote  op- 
portunity for  the  mas.'-es  and  protect  them 
against  economic  oppression  under  the  guise 
of  free  contract. 

The  old  economic  liberalism  demanded 
frerdcm  frcni  public  restruint.  The  new  de- 
mands freedom  from  the  restraints  imprsrd 
by  private  pcwrrful  per.<^ons  and  corpora- 
tions The  concept  of  freedom  held  by  the 
old  economic  liberalism  was  almo.st  entirely 
negative — absence  of  governmental  restraint 
and  compulsion  The  concept  of  freedom 
held  by  the  new  economic  liberalism  likewise 
includes  freedom  from  restraint,  but  It  con- 
ceives uncle-irrble  restraint  as  net  merely 
governmental  but  private  as  Imposed  by  Indi- 
viduals, associations,  and  Institutions. 

A  more  significant  difference  between  the 
old  and  the  new  econ  imic  liberalism  is  that 
the  hitter  I'.dds  to  the  negative  concept  cf 
absence  of  restraint,  the  positive  idea  of  op- 
portunity After  all.  opportunity— the  effec- 
tive power  to  do.  to  earn,  and  to  possess — 
describes  the  real  end  of  all  liberty  and  all 
rights 

The  new  economic  liberalism  was  very  well 
dfscrlbed  by  Justice  Robert  H  Jnck.-'on  In  an 
address  on  the  meaning  of  liberrlism  almost 
5  years  ngo  when  he  occupied  the  position  cf 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Prom 
this  addre'8  I   quote   two  sentences : 

"The  liberalism  of  cur  day  U  cjnceriied 
with  the  right  of  men  In  industry  to  be  free 
from  unfair  lab<^ir  prijctictB.  to  enjoy  the 
privacy  of  their  individual  lives  without  the 
Invasion  of  labor  spies,  the  rlfht  collectively 
to  bargain,  the  rl^ht  to  have  Bcme  security  In 
t-nure  In  their  Jobs  a«  a?alnst  arbitrary  dis- 
ml'«al  and  the  right  to  a  plwce  tn  our  economy 
where  they  can  apply  their  labor  In  return 
for  th"  commodities  which  labor  produces 
And  we  are  also  concerned  with  the  right  to 
see  that  th"  surplus  of  prcduction  above  what 
l.-tbor  consumes  while  producing  L«  In  a 
pnper  proportion  applied  to  protection 
against  unemployment  and  against  depend- 
ent old  af?e,  against  Industrial  accidents,  and 
against   illne«s  " 

This  Is  the  kind  of  liberalism  that  the 
teacl-.crs  should  strive  to  pr-mote  In  the  or- 
gan'zcd  iHbor  movement  Th's  is  progrc.s.ve 
and  contsructive  liberalism  Its  most  impor- 
tant specific  elements  and  alms  are;  The 
rlpht  of  labor  to  organize  and  baigaln  col- 
lectively through  Its  chosen  rcpiessntatlves, 
at  least  a  decent  minimum  of  compensation 
for  every  worker  and  for  labor  as  a  whole,  a 
progressively  larger  portion  of  the  national 
Income,  labor  sharing  In  industrial  mmage- 
ment— as  illustrated  In  the  industrial  com- 
mittees established  by  the  War  Production 
Board — the  union  .'hop  wherever  it  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  de.-truction  of  the  union  by 
Insidious  manasertal  methods  and  wherever 
the  union  shop  promotes  harmonious  re!a- 
tlens  between  labor  and  m.anagement,  flr.ally, 
exten«=:on  cf  the  Siclal  Security  Act  and  ex- 
pansion of  its  provisions. 

All  these  reforms  concern  specifically  the 
welfare  of  wage  earners.  Some  of  them  have 
been  already  realized  To  ma;ntain  them 
undiminished  should  be  the  object  of  con- 
tinuous vigilance  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor.  Including  the  Teachers  Guild  Those 
reforms  in  the  preceding  list  which  have  not 


yet  been  achieved  or  fully  achieved  ahould 
be  foupht  for  by  all  legitimate  efTorta  and 
methods 

Economic  liberalism  champions  reforms 
which  would  be  beneficent  to  other  groups 
as  well  as  to  employees.  These,  too.  should 
command  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
Tei'chers  Guild 

Here  Is  a  summary  of  the  principal  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  achieved  since  1933. 
within  and  without  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions: guaranty  of  bank  deposit*.  leform 
of  the  Federa'  Reserve  System,  the  Holding 
Company  Act.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, the  Social  Security  Act.  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act.  the  law  which  enables  farm  tenant-s 
to  become  farm  owners,  and  the  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  toward 
economic    and    social    legl.s'.atlon. 

While  the  legislation  which  'stablished  th3 
Woiks  Progress  Administration  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  haa  declined  in 
present  Importance,  It  de:-erves  brief  mention 
as  indicating  a  revolution  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Federal  Government  toward  th:*  needs 
of  the  f^eopie.  The  first  of  these  measures 
Implies  that  our  National  Government  has 
the  obligatun  of  providing  s(  mething  like 
a  tolerable  li\ing  fur  pers.ins  who  would 
otherwse  become  paupers  The  second  com- 
mits the  Federal  Government  to  accrptaucc 
of  the  economic  theory  that  depressions  must 
be  met  by  public  spending. 

The  National  L»ibor  Relations  Act  Is  by 
far  the  most  beneficent  labor  law  ever  en- 
acted in  the  United  States  (applause),  not- 
withstanding the  agony  occasionally  mani- 
fested over  this  by  Westbrook  Pigler  and 
Mark  Sullivan  and  others  Ihe  wages  and 
hours  law  is  equally  helpful  and  even  mure 
revohiticnary 

I  give  vou  a  very  brief  review  of  the  change 
Indicated  by  the  Minimum  Wage  and  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act 

In  the  year  1920.  five  memterfl  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  New  York  Lrgi»lature,  o8ler.«i- 
bly  because  they  belonged  to  a  disloyal  politi- 
cal organization  namely  the  fcocialiBt  Party. 
but  more  probably  becau'e  of  their  radical 
economic  vlev.s  The  ni  )St  powerful  faccr 
In  their  expulfiion  wan  Mr  Sweet  at  that  time 
the  speaker  of  the  assembly  One  year  prrvi- 
oiuly  he  had  rvicceerfu  ly  f-rpoB«"d  the  enact- 
ment cf  a  minimum  wa^e  and  an  8-hour  la-A- 
for  women  and  nllno^^  These  proposala  be 
chriracterlzed  as  "bolshevistic  " 

In  1923  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court 
declared  minimum  wage  laws  fi  r  women  imd 
children  uncorostltutlonal  However,  in  1937 
the  same  tribunal  upheld  the  minimum  wage 
law  of  Wa^hlngton  Slate  and  explicitly  re- 
versed the  unfavorable  decision  which  it  had 
handed  down  14  years  earlier  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ca^e  And  In  reversing  that 
declelon  the  Ccurt  vred  language  that  It  has 
very  seldom  employed  As  a  rule  when  the 
Court  wants  to  reverse  Its  position  or  change 
it  very  much  It  distlngui.'-hes  between  the 
former  case  and  tho  Instant  ca«e  and  It  looks 
as  thouph  they  are  not  reversing  themselves, 
but  in  the  Washington  State  case  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hueihes,  speaking  for  the  Ccurt.  said.  "We 
think  that  th.-  Adklns  ca'e."  that  Is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columba  one.  "should  be  and  It  Is 
hereby  overruled  "  No  pussyfooting  about 
dlstingu'shmg      They  Jtist  overruled. 

In  1941  the  Supieme  Court  upheld  the 
Federal  Wages  and  Hours  Act  in  these  terms 
The  decision  was  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Stone. 

"Since  our  decision  In  West  Coast  Hotel 
against  Pamsh"--that  Is  the  Washington 
State  case — "It  Is  no  longr.-  open  to  question 
that  the  fixing  of  a  minlm.um  wage  Is  within 
the  legislative  power  and  that  the  bare  fact 
of  Its  exercise  Is  not  a  denial  of  due  process 
of  law  under  the  fifth  more  than  under  the 
fourteenth  am.endment  " 

How  will  the  foregoing  liberal  mep.«ures 
fare    in    the    immediate    future?     Will    they 
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continue  in  operation  after  the  war  or  after 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  leaves  the  White 
House?  If  the  history  of  World  War  No.  1 
repeats  itself  at  the  end  of  the  present  con- 
flict, a  systematic  and  powerful  attempt  will 
be  made  to  take  away  from  organized  lalxir 
not  only  the  gains  made  during  the  present 
war.  but  some  of  those  which  antedated  that 
event.  These  questions  cannot  now  be  an- 
swered with  any  degree  of  confidence.  The 
mild  set-back  sustained  by  economic  liberal- 
ism at  the  recent  congressional  elections  is 
undoubtedly  dtsttirblng  enough  to  put  all  its 
friends  on  their  gtiard. 

The  most  immediate  task  of  the  Teachers 
Guild  and  all  other  friends  of  humane  liber- 
alism is  to  oppose  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
any  attempt  to  destroy  or  substantially  to 
weaken  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
(Applause  I  They  should  recall  that  the 
Smith  bill,  which  would  have  done  this  very 
thing,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  large  majority  a  few  months  ago.  In 
all  probability,  it  or  something  very  like  it 
will  be  offered  again  in  the  Congress  which 
assembles  at  the  t>eginntng  of  the  year  1943. 

Teachers  in  the  labor  movement  can  serve 
progressive  and  constructive  lit>erallsm  by  en- 
deavoring to  correct  certain  abuses  of  power 
In  the  unions  These  Improper  practices  not 
only  injure  individual  workers  but  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  general  cause  of  organized 
labor.  They  lower  the  standing  of  the  labor 
movement  tn  the  eyes  of  outside  persons  who 
would  otherwdse  be  friendly. 

Racketeering  in  the  unions.  I  pass  over. 
because  It  is  an  obvious  evil  and  because  I 
do  not  see  Just  what  the  teachers  can  do 
to  correct  it.  A  more  imiportant  and  more 
difficult  abtxse  is  found  in  various  restrictive 
union  practices;  for  example,  the  Insistence 
upon  hand  brushes  instead  of  spraying  ma- 
chines In  the  painting  Industry,  the  recent 
banning  of  canned  music  by  the  Musician's 
Union,  the  JurlsQlctlonal  disputes  between 
different  crafts  In  the  building  trades  and 
elsewhere. 

All  theae  evlli.  these  three  classes  of  evils, 
•pring  from  one  general  source;  namely, 
rcarclty  of  Jobs  The  painters  fear  that  the 
UB*  of  Bpraylng  machtncB  will  throw  many 
cf  them  out  of  work  The  mtulctans  know 
that  many  of  them  cannot  find  employment 
In  their  trade  because  of  transcribed  musical 
records  The  plumt>eni  feel  that  if  Bome  of 
their  tasks  arr  taken  over  by  the  steamfltters, 
or  vice  versa,  some  of  their  number  will  be 
compelled  to  seiek  other  employment 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  re- 
flected on  the  fact  that  this  is  the  root  to 
the  evil  of  the«e  three  situations,  particularly 
Jurisd.ctlonal  disputes— scarcity  of  Jobs 

For  the*e  conditions  the  only  fundamental 
remedies  are  adequate  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  adequate  dismissal  wage  and 
a  program  of  retraining  for  those  displaced 
by  technological  changes.  The  cost  of  prog- 
ress in  indvutry  should  be  borne  by  industry 
itself  Instead  of  shifted  as  a  burden  upon  the 
displaced  workers.  (Applause  )  Teachers  in 
the  labor  unions  could  make  a  considerable 
contribution  to  progressive  and  constructive 
liberalism  by  working  for  this  humane  solu- 
tion of  a  very  difficult  problem 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  Teachers 
Guild  that  they  should  continue  their  active 
and  vigilant  opposition  to  communism.  To 
organized  labor,  as  well  as  to  all  other  groups 
of  Americans,  communism  has  nothing  to 
offer  except  strife,  false  promises,  and  futility. 
Nor  should  teachers  promote  any  other  form 
of  collectivism.  Collective  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  the  means  of  production  or  even  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  means  of  production 
Is  not  liberalism  under  either  the  new  or  the 
old  conception.  True  economic  liberalism 
demands,  indeed,  a  fundamentally  reformed 
capitalism  The  system  of  private  ownership 
and  management  of  the  Instruments  of  pro- 
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duction  miut  be  modified  by  collective  own- 
ership of  certain  public  utilities  and  national 
monopolies,  by  wide  extension  of  cooperative 
enterprite.  by  «a8ociaiion8  of  workers  and 
management  In  what  Philip  Murray  calls 
industrial  councils  and  Pope  Pius  XI  called 
vocational  or  occupational  groups. 

The  latter  system,  or  anything  like  it. 
would  be  neither  historical  capitalism  nor 
a  dictatorial  collectivism  Subject  to  the 
encouragement  and  supervision  of  the  state, 
it  would  be  a  practical  scheme  of  industrial 
self-government  and  social  Justice.  It  would 
exemplify  sane  and  progressive  liberalism.  I 
suggest  the  realization  of  it  as  a  lofty  and 
long-time  objective  for  teachers  in  the  labor 
movement. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  a  liberal 
which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
address  was  tolerance.  This  attitude  will  al- 
ways remain  a  pervasive  element  of  construc- 
tive and  progressive  liberalism.  Those  who 
adopt  it  will  not  hesitate  to  cooperate  for 
comm.on  purposes  with  other  groups  whose 
liberalism  in  seme  fields  will  differ  from 
theirs.  Many  persons  whose  ideas  and  ideals 
of  economic  lilserallsm  are  the  same  as  yours 
have  other  conceptions  than  yours  concern- 
ing liberalism  in  philosophy,  religion,  and 
education  Tour  assertion  and  defense  cf 
your  own  brand  of  liberalism  in  these  do- 
mains should  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  antagonize  those  persons  whose 
economic  objectives  are  the  same  as  yours 
Honest  convictiotis  need  not  be  given  up  or 
disguised.  Neither  should  they  become  an 
obstacle  to  common  effort  on  behalf  o.  liberal 
economic  programs.  This  attitude  and  this 
policy  are  not  the  least  important  and  benefi- 
cent elements  in  a  progressive  and  construc- 
tive liberalism. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOITH  CABOtlNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtday,  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  State  Magazine  of  January  16. 
1943.  by  Carl  Ooerch.  editor,  entitled 
"Unfulfllled  Predictions." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrUUTIXED    PHEDICnONS 

At  Ihe  beginning  of  1942.  Look  Magazine 
asked  some  of  the  most  famotis  commenta- 
tors m  the  country  for  their  predictions  on 
what  would  happen  in  the  theater  of  war 
last  year. 

Harry  Plannery,  former  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  commenator  in  Berlin  said : 
"Next  fall  (1942.  that  Is)  the  Nazis  will  be 
forced  to  consider  once  more  the  chances  of 
a  successful  Invasion  of  England.  They  may 
turn  instead  toward  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
Azores,  and  Canary  Islands." 

Raymond  Gram  Swing,  radio  commentator, 
said:  'Germany  will  offer  peace,  decked  with 
terms  appealing  to  British  pride,  American 
idealism,  and  Europe's  pitiful  need  for  re- 
covery Either  the  person  of  Hitler  will  be 
removed  by  his  own  promise  to  retire,  or  the 
Army  will  oust  him." 

Raymond  Clapper,  columnist  and  com- 
mentator, came  forth  with  this  prediction: 


"The  east  coast  will  see  a  token  bombing. 
Engiand  wlU  get  a  spring  blitz,  with  gas. 
Japan  will  be  checked  by  miUtsiry  and  eco- 
nomic pressure.  Most  IsoUtlonlst  Represen- 
tatives and  Senators  up  for  reelection  will  be 
defeated" 

And  Maj.  Oeorge  Fielding  Xllot,  war 
analyst,  stated:  "Unless  Jap>an  backs  down.  It 
is  war.  If  It's  war.  Japan  will  be  swlfUy  and 
decisively  beaten." 

John  T.  Whitaker.  war  correspondent  of 
the  Ch.cago  Dally  News:  "Within  a  month  of 
mid-March  Hitler  will  invade  Spain.  Portugal, 
and  North  Africa — which  are  vital  to  his  war 
against  America." 

According  to  our  way  of  thinking,  we  are 
two  lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  com- 
mer.ts  The  first  is,  never  to  put  down  one's 
predictions  in  black  and  white,  because — 
like  i-hickens  come  home  to  roost — they're 
liable  to  cause  you  considerable  worry.  The 
secoid  Is:  your  opinion  about  the  war,  after 
having  listened  to  the  news  over  the  radio 
or  after  having  read  it  In  the  newspapers.  Is 
just  ae  good  as  that  of  any  of  the  com- 
mentators who  write  or  talk  daily  atmut  the 
developments  on  the  home  and  foreign  front. 

Similar  predictions  were  made  in  Look 
Maga'ilne  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  We  are  sav- 
ing rke  issue  and  will  let  you  know  a  year 
from  now  how  these  predictions  have  worked 
out. 
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Treasury  Tax   Policy — A   Reply   to   Mr. 
Bromfield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MXCMUUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  January  20.  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
undnr  permit  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
Include  a  statement  by  Randolph  Paul, 
General  Counsel,  Treasury  Department, 
I  now  submit  same  for  the  Rccocd 

With  the  enormous  deflclt-f\nancliig 
the  Treasury  is  now  forced  to  partici- 
pate In  to  obtain  the  dollars  with  which 
to  meet  war  orders  and  expenses,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  our  people  cannot  very 
well  afford  to  Ignore  our  responsibility 
in  paying  taxes.  I  have  never  agreed 
with  the  philosophy  often  expressed  to 
the  effect  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
should  always  vote  for  every  appropria- 
tion bill  and  against  every  tax  proposal. 
That  has  never  been  my  policy.  If  we 
believe  in  a  program  of  Government  ex- 
penditures then  let  us  proceed  t«  put 
the  necessary  dollars  on  the  barrel  head 
with  which  to  finance  that  program  to 
the  very  limit  of  our  endurance  I  have 
not  yet  been  convinced  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  remit  or  cancel  out  the  tax 
liability  against  the  more  than  $115,- 
000.000,000  of  national  income  which  our 
people  received  in  tlie  calendar  year 
1942.  If  we,  the  American  people,  can- 
not meet  the  taxes  now  imposed  against 
us  and  which  relate  to  necessary  ex- 
penditures then  pray  tell  me  how  we  can 
move  into  the  position  of  world  leader 
and  retain  that  position.  A  lot  of  the 
people  who  are  now  so  brazenly  advo- 
cating world  union  might  well  consider 
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where  the  tax  dollars  are  coming  from 
and  to  the  extent  they  may  b?  involved, 
discontinue  their  advocacy  of  canceling 
1942  income-tax  liabilitiei>  or  obligations. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  December 
17.   19421 

TKEASURT    TAX   POLICY  — A    REPLY   TO  MR. 
BKOMFICLO 

Mr  I>)Uls  Brcmfleld  in  a  letter  published  In 
the  Washington  Po<:t  on  November  20.  headed 
•  Federal  Taxation  Up  to  Date.*'  eloquently 
voices  a  growing  concern  about  the  ability  of 
taxpayers  to  meet  Increased  taxes  next  March 
10  He  foresees  difficulties  for  many  taxpay- 
ers and  charges  that  the  Trensury  has  not 
lakrn  adequate  steps  to  help  them 

1  think  the  record  will  show  that  thp 
Tr.asury  has  txen  in  the  forefront  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  abiut  a  more  realistic  atti- 
tude toward  meeting  cur  Increasing  need  for 
war  revenue  We  have  urged  that  the  in- 
rotne'tax  be  plrced  on  a  current  basis  In 
order  to  scromp:i»h  two  primary  objpcllves 
(ll  to  Kdiip'  th»*  income  tax  to  the  weekly 
and  monthly  budgets  of  the  millions  of  wage 
earners  and  other  incnmv  reoplcntii  r.ho  are 
not  accuatcmed  to  yearly  kudtfrtlng  and  (2| 
to  convert  the  Inrcme  tax  Into  nn  efTectlve 
and  flexible  instrument  for  the  control  of 
inflation 

The  enormous  and  cvtr-growlng  war  pro- 
nr:>m  clurini*  \'i\\  remlied  in  an  Increasingly 
iiiil.itionary  thn-sit  of  price  rises  In  rt-pon^e 
to  this  threni  the  Trea.'-ury  Dcpurtnunt  in 
the  fall  cf  1941.  developed  a  program  d.M.:.,  cl 
for  Immediate  adoption  This  p.cgiuni  con- 
templated the  Imposition  cf  a  15  prrcent 
withholding  tax  on  Individual  Incomes  above 
exempticn;-  to  be  collected  at  the  source  on 
wagF9.  5<iUirl?s,  interest,  and  diviclrnds  The 
need  for  this  step  was  not  penerally  unde- 
stood  at  that  tlmo  and  action  on  the  pro- 
posnl  had  to  b?  deferred  until  Congress  ttok 
up  the  revenue  bill  of  1942 

In  his  stiitemenr  lo  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  en  March  3.  1942.  the  SfC- 
letary  .strcnc;ly  urged  the  adoption  of  collec- 
tion at  source  of  a  part  of  the  repular  Inome 
t^x  At  that  time  h»  said:  "Because  of  the 
threat  cf  Inflation  and  because  of  large  in- 
creases 6u:^ge.«!ted  thrcu^hcut  the  existing 
rate  scale  it  becomes  e.'-.sential  to  afford  a 
nioie  convenient  method  for  the  payment  of 
Income  taxe.s.  The  best  available  expedient 
frr  this  pi;rpo=o  Is  a  provision  for  coilectmt; 
nt  the  .'oiirre  f«ir  those  Incomes  that  are  paid 
perlcdically  including  wages,  salaries,  bond 
Int.M-est.  and  dividends." 

Thrcu-hcut  th?  consideratlcn  of  the  reve- 
nue bill  cf  1942  th.^  Treasury  con.sislently 
urged  the  importance  of  Introducing  collec- 
tion at  si  urce  for  the  net  income  tax  The 
bill  as  pa.-&ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
contained  provision  for  collcctitm  of  p.irt  cf 
the  Income  tax  at  source  on  wages,  salaries, 
bond  Interest,  and  dividends  Th?  S?nate 
Finance  Ccnimittec.  however,  after  ir.ltially 
approving  this  provision,  substituted  for  it 
collection  at  source  ui^der  the  new  victory 
tax  on  wages  and  salaries  oiilv  Despite  re- 
peated emphasis  by  th?  Treasury  on  the  im- 
portance of  current  collection  of  the  repu'ar 
income  tax.  the  bill  as  enacted  dtd  not  Include 
su'h  a  provision 

There  now  appears  to  be  rather  widespread 
.support  for  the  adoption  of  collect Umi  of  the 
leKiilar  Individual  income  t;'.x  at  the  source 
ThrcUijh  some  very  successful  publicity,  "pay 
as  you  go"  has  become  asscclatcd  In  the 
public  mind  with  t'.ie  p"a;i  prcp<\sed  by  Mr. 
Bea  ds!ey  Rum!,  which  Mr  Brnmlield  men- 
ticn.-- — apparert;\  wt;h  approval 

The  Treasury  agrees  with  the  profes.sed 
obJ.'ctiVv-  of  the  Ruml  plan,  that  of  puttini; 
ta.xpayers  on  a  cur;ent  or  pay-as-you-go  bas:s 
The  sound  and  equitable  method  of  paying 
as  you  go.  however  Ls  net  the  Ruml  plan,  tut 
COilecticu    of    the    individual    uicome    tax    ut 


the  source  The  Treasury  has  opposed  the 
orlKlnal  Ruml  plan  for  several  reasons  This 
plan  does  not  In  fact  put  tlie  taxpayer  on  a 
current  basis;  It  merely  chaii':.;e8  lubfls  on  the 
income-tax  payments  he  i.'^  now  making  By 
canceling  a  year's  tax  liability  It  gives  a 
windfall  to  persons  whose  incomes  were  ab- 
normally hl(;h  in  that  year  There  are  also 
numerous  acimmistrative  difflcullles 

Moreover,  both  the  p.syrhology  and  the 
fact  of  cancelation  of  tpx  llabililtfs  would 
b?  Inflationary  Reserves  that  had  b?en  sei 
up  In  advance  for  payr'.ent  of  taxes  would  be 
freed  for  expenditure  r.nd  people  would  not 
have  the  repressive  influence  on  the.r  spend- 
ing of  a  huge  impending  tax  liability  In 
the  mldit  of  total  war  It  is  economic  sulcld,' 
to  encourage  rather  than  to  discourage 
spending 

Mr  Ruml's  recent  mcd  flcatlons  have  not 
eliminated  effectively  the  »erlous  ihortcom- 
ings  of  his  propcsal  As  d'slruble  as  collec- 
tion at  source  u.  It  Is  unnecessary  lo  adopt 
l»  at  the  cost  of  forgiving  a  years  tax  liabil- 
ity 

Contrary  to  Mr  Brotnfle'd's  asuertion  that 
wr  have  suggested  paying  2  yeats'  Income 
tax  out  of  1  year's  income  the  Treanury 
ha*  been  lully  uwaie  of  the  problem  if 
d(.u'^llng  up  involved  In  the  Introduction 
of  collection  at  source  and  has  suggested 
several  K(.ilutl(jns  In  Its  recummendat'.onit 
lu  the  Cumniiuee  on  Waya  and  Means,  the 
Treasury  proposed  a  gradual  transition  to 
current  collecilon  The  com.mitlee  adopted 
a  pl:(n  providing  for  withholding  at  a  5- 
perceiit  late  in  iy4J.  and  10  prrcont  there- 
Hlter  VMi.-n  i1k»  u:gincy  of  current  collec- 
tion became  even  more  apparent  enuring  the 
summer  of  1042  and  when  the  Victory  tax  was 
under  consideration,  the  Treasury  recom- 
mended Inauguration  of  collection-at-source 
on  January  1.  1943,  nt  a  tale  of  15  percent 
of  net  laxahle  inrnine;  di.ul>ling  up  was  to 
be  avoided  by  scaling  down  the  rates  on  1942 
Income  by  10  percentage  points  and  raising 
the  rates  on  1943  Incomes  by  5  percentage 
points. 

The  Trea-ury  plan  would  have  led  to  the 
collection  of  a  largo  part  of  ir.dividu.il  In- 
c  )me  taxe.s  at  the  source  for  most  taxpayers 
About  three-fourths  of  all  income-tax  payers 
would  have  been  shitted  to  a  substantially 
current  basis,  with  about  two-thirds  of  their 
1943  tax  llibility  collected  at  source  The 
taxpayers  vhu  would  ha\e  t!ie  hirgest  pro- 
portion of  their  tax  liability  placed  on  a 
current  basis  are  those  In  tht-  lower-income 
bracket.*  In  other  woids.  the  Treasury  plan 
would  meet  most  fully  the  needs  of  precisely 
those  taxpayers  whose  budgeting  habits  and 
unfamiliari  y  with  income  taxes  make  a  pa>- 
as-ycu-go  system  most  u-setul. 

Tlie  Treasury's  proposal  for  securing  col- 
lection at  the  source  lacks  the  allure  of  the 
Ruml  plan.  However,  it  recognizes  the  de- 
mands of  ei^ulty  and  th?  urgency  of  curbing 
Inflation  The.-<e  are  important  guideposts  in 
developing  udecjiiule  nieu.'..ures  tor  tinaiicin< 
the  w.ir.  ai  d  the  Tiea.Moy  will  coniinue  to 
b.'  s^u.U'd  bv  ll-.ein  In  its  ettiut  lo  protect  the 
Inter  si.s  of    the   masses  of   taxpayers 

Besides  repeattdly  urplni;  the  intn  duction 
of  collection  at  source,  tiie  Treasury  has 
sought  to  facilitate  the  current  piyment  of 
income  taxes  in  other  ways  Since  August 
1941  it  has  offered  the  public  tax-anticipa- 
tion  notes  to  encourage  the  prepayment  of 
taxes  by  providing  an  Interest  return.  In 
addition,  the  Trea.sury  conducted  an  e."ten- 
sive  publicly  campali;n  to  encourage  indi- 
viduals to  accumulate  reserves  in  advance  for 
pavment  of  Income  taxes 

Exc-ptioi,  must  b'-  taken  to  Mr  Brom- 
fleld  s  statements  re!>»ting  to  the  fairness  of 
the  sales  tax  and  to  the  ab.sence  of  com- 
plai-  ts  agalnt^t  the  State  sales  taxes  The 
statement  that  the  sales  tax  is  the  "fairest 
tax  "  Is  Insupportable  Treasury  opposition 
to  the  sales   lax   ha^   been   based   cu  several 


Inescapable  facts.  The  sales  tax  rests  mo  t 
heavily  upon  the  very  low-income  groups, 
since,  on  the  average,  persons  with  small 
incomes  spend  larger  percentages  cf  their 
incomes  for  taxable  articles  than  do  thos<» 
with  larger  Incomes,  which  norm.nlly  are  In 
considerable  part  saved  The  sales  tax  tends 
to  reduce  the  plane  of  Uvtni;  of  those  whose 
Incomes  are  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  main- 
tenance cf  an  absolute  minimum  standard 
cf  livin^'  necessary  to  maintain  health  and 
workini?  efficiency  The  seles  tax  rii.'-crimi- 
nales  against  those  with  large  families  and 
those  who  for  other  reasons  must  spend  on 
taxable  goods  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  their  incomes. 

The  State  sales  taxes,  against  which  rela- 
tively little  complaint  has  been  rafe-l  onci* 
Ih^v  have  been  in  operatii  n  for  w-venil  year». 
are  levied  Bl  fate*  of  from  1  to  3  p«'rcrnt  If 
a  Federal  ref  ill  sa!<s  tax  of  perh-ip*  10  per- 
cent were  at'dcd  to  th.»  existing  State  and 
local  "ales  taxes,  levied  now  in  13  States  an'l 
2  large  cities,  it  I*  certainly  not  unlikely  th..i 
very  serUius  objection  would  b-  heaid  Yet 
even  a  lO-p^ccnt  sale*  fax  Irvle'l  on  all  re- 
tall  sales  ex'-fpt  tho«»r  to  g  vrrnments  »ii,d 
war  contractor*  would  y.eld  only  •  iii" 
C4,OC00OO.0OO  of  aclciltlonal  revenue  an 
amount  far  short  of  flncal  requirements  If 
additl'iinl  exemptir  ns  commonly  susceoted. 
inrludlng  fo<xl.  mfdicinex.  clothing  and  arti- 
cles subject  to  excise  taxes,  were  provided,  the 
yield  would  be  reduced  to  about  IKOO  000.000 
Exemption  of  f(H<d  alone  would  reduce  the 
yle'd  by  $1  500.000,000 

"Ihc  diflicully  of  paying  increased  taxi's 
winch  concerns  Mr  Bromlield  is  only  the 
symptom  of  a  more  ba#ic  problem.  This 
problem,  which  we  all  face.  Is  that  we  mu.«t 
adjust  our  standard  of  livlnK  to  the  reduced 
supply  of  goods  remaining  for  civilian  con- 
sumption after  war  needs  are  met  Wh"n  v.e 
devote  substantially  half  of  cur  manpower 
and  natural  resources  to  war.  we  cannot  ex- 
pect civilian  goods  to  grow  where  war  Kords 
&re  planted  The  economic  burden  which  we 
are  going  to  bear  In  the  next  few  yoars  should 
not  be  blamed  on  taxes.  Taxation  i>  th'' 
method  by  which  much  of  the  ci.--t  will  b* 
distributed,  but  the  burden  wculd  be  there 
and  would  h.Tve  to  be  borne  regardless  (f 
taxes 

Mr  Bromfleld  speaksof  'the  present  alarm- 
ing rate"  at  which  War  bonds  are  belnj? 
cashed  Tlie  rate  of  rfckinptions  today  Is  not 
only  not  alarming  but  shows  conclusively 
that  all  but  a  minute  fraction  cf  the  Sd.COO.COO 
bondholders  are  holding  their  bonds  and  buy- 
ing more  of  them  month  after  month  for  the 
mtst  part  cut  of  their  current  earnings. 
Randolph  E  Paul, 
General  Counsel.  Treasury  Department. 

Washington   D  C  .  December  S. 
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Expansion  of  Pott-War  Air  Transportation 


EXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .VflVES 
TliUrsdav.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speakt  r.  with 
aviation  playing  a  conspicuous  role  in 
the  present  war.  the  atu^ntion  of  the 
American  people  i.s  ceniered  on  the  fu- 
ture development  of  aircraft  and  its  ef- 
fect in  the  field  of  commercial  txans- 
portation. 

A  most  interesting  analy.'^is  cf  jxj.st- 
war  air  transportation  is  contained  in 
tile  following  address  by  Mr.  Han-j-  R. 


Stringer,  vice  president  of  All  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  lief  ore  the  Junior  TrafiBc 
Club,  of  Chicago.  January  14.  1943.  Mr. 
Stringer's  address  Is  as  follows: 

It  Is  no  prophecy  that  there  will  be  a  great 
expansion  In  commercial  air  transportation 
l>egmning  Immediately  after  the  return  of 
peace.  It  Is  a  certainty.  The  expan.slon  was 
impending  when  the  war  Intei-vened.  Ulti- 
mately, it  will  be  accelerated  by  the  recoil 
of  war  which  baa  made  the  world  conscloua 
of  the  tremendoua  utility  of  the  airplane  as 
well  as  Its  fighting  power. 

Within  the  paat  few  months,  military  air 
routes  have  been  established  throughout 
this  country,  and  from  this  country  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Over  these  routes  trans- 
port aircraft,  many  of  them  converted  air- 
Unera  whtch  were  deatgned  primarily  to  carry 
pawencers  and  not  cargo,  are  moving  trtKpt, 
supplies,  and  strateRlc  materials  which  con- 
not  wait  on  trains,  or  tniciu.  or  ships  The 
tonnage  they  are  moving  Is  eiv»rmous  They 
are  dotnK  an  incredible  Job  and  their  per- 
formance has  demonstrated  the  proficiency 
and  versatility  of  the  airplane  lliere  now 
can  be  little  doubt  that  much  of  the  interna- 
tional commerce  of  peacetime  will  be  air- 
borne It  Is  entirely  poaalble  that  the  mili- 
tary routes  of  today  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
van  sys'tem  of  world  airways  In  the  future 
In  fact.  It  Is  thU  Oeld  that  appears  to  offer 
the  most  Immediate  opportunities  for  the 
postwar  expansion  of  civil  air  transporta- 
tion. 

When  the  war  ends  there  obviously  will  be 
a  surplus  of  aircraft-production  facilities,  a 
surplus  of  pilots,  technicians,  and  mechanics, 
and  a  surplus  of  airplanes  These  facilities 
or  airplanes  cannot  be  Junked,  nor  can  thefae 
men.  most  of  whom  will  want  to  keep  on  in 
aviation,  simply  be  sent  oack  to  their  homes, 
because,  if  for  no  other  reaaon.  public  opinion 
In  which  this  legion  of  airmen  will  then  have 
an  organlred  and  articulate  voice  will  not 
permit  it  Tliese  condlt'ons  will  give  addi- 
tional impetus  to  the  expansion  of  air  trans- 
portation althr  iph  admittedly  no  peacellm.e 
system  Immediately  conceivable  will  be  able 
to  ak)sorb  aircraft  at  the  present  rate  of 
production,  nor  all  the  airmen  either. 

This  is  a  provocative  point  Ijecause  it  Is 
In  the  effort  to  make  a  dimensional  forecast 
of  the  poet-war  expansion,  especially  in  ref- 
erence lo  air  cargo,  where  opinions  diverge 
and  the  future  is  not  qu  te  so  clear  Our  air 
lines.  Independently  and  Jointly,  are  trying 
to  get  the  answer  So  are  the  railroads,  the 
Railway  Expre«  Agency  and  the  trucking 
Industry  which  have  a  big  stake  in  the  freight 
business  So  are  the  aircraft  manufacturers 
who  wsnt  to  know  what  kind  and  how  many 
planes  to  build  for  the  Job  Some  universi- 
ties have  turned  their  research  staffs  locre 
on  it.  Independent  aeronautical  analysts  are 
deep  In  it  Tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
oth»r  branches  of  the  Government  are  studj'- 
ing  It 

Judging  by  what  has  appeared  In  print,  the 
net  result  thus  far.  Is  confusion 

The  great  dlfflrulty  Is  the  dearth  of  experi- 
ence or  factual  data  on  air  cartro  Unlike 
the  ra.lroada  which  freight  supp'iris.  the  only 
cargo  the  a!r  lines  have  been  handlln?  Is 
m.ail  and  express,  und  It  represents  only  a 
fractional  part  of  their  trafRc  Air  freight 
operations  have  Ijeen  notably  successful  In 
Central  aud  South  America  and  other  foreign 
countries,  but  they  have  not  had  to  compfte 
with  the  best  rail  and  highway  system  In  the 
world  which  1e  our  own.  Statistical  data  on 
military  transport  operations  Is  not  available 
because  of  war  secrecy.  Figures  on  railroad 
and  tnjck  traffic  are  obtainable  and  coets  are 
comparable  and  they  seem  to  aCord  the  best 
Index  of  the  future  potential  of  air  freight 
except  that  they  have  l>een  cited  by  both  the 
extremists  and  the  realists  to  prove  their 
points  and  predictions. 


Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  no  surprise 
that  the  p\a>llc  lately  has  been  treated  In 
word  and  print  to  fuluramaa  of  air  commerce 
showing  winged  leviathans,  flying  boxcars, 
ualns  of  mammoth  gliders,  and  Immense 
helicopters  filling  the  heavens.  Extremtets 
among  the  visionaries,  their  imaginations 
soaring  higher  and  farther  than  any  airplane 
has  ever  flown,  jwedlct  the  day  when  aircraft 
will  supplant  railroads,  and  trucks  and  ships 
and  all  commerce  will  move  by  air  To  them, 
the  modus  operandi  Ls  a  mere  detail.  In  1M2. 
the  rallroide  carried  (J00.000.000  000  ton-miles 
of  fre.ght.  trucks  about  40,000.000.000  ton- 
miles  more.  Depending  on  their  size,  aero- 
nautical and  transporution  authorities  have 
estimated  that  It  would  require  40.000  to 
60.000  airplanes  m  handle  the  rail  traffic 
alone  Granting  that  enough  airplanes  can 
do  the  physical  Job  and  selecting  either 
flgure.  the  problem  of  trafllc  control  Itself 
would  utterly  preclude  such  an  operation 
Before  the  war  domestic  air  lines  were  or>erat- 
Ing  304  shlpa.  a  fleet  of  Inflnltestma!  stee  om- 
p^red  with  the  dream  fleets  at  the  future,  taut 
already  trafRc  control  was  becoming  a  seri- 
cus  headache  at  some  of  (nir  air  terminal* 

While  the  investors  In  railroads  and  truck- 
ing companies  and  shipping  securities  need 
have  no  nightmares  over  the  possibility  of 
the  alrplam  putting  them  out  of  business, 
there  Is  the  stem  stuff  of  reality  in  all  these 
visions  of  our  future  air  system,  fantastic 
as  some  may  seem.  Transport  alrcraf  which 
dwarf  our  present  air  liners  In  size  and  ca- 
pacity are  now  flying.  Glenn  Martin  has  pro- 
duced the  Mars,  a  flying  boat  weighing  70 
tons,  and  Henry  Kaiser  and  Howard  Hughes 
are  preparing  to  build  bigger  ones  Military 
prototypes  of  future  transport  planes  which 
will  be  able  to  carry  between  15  and  30  tons 
of  cargo  are  now  unloading  their  lethal  cargo 
on  the  entmy.  The  Curtiae  Commando,  de- 
signed strictly  for  cargo  purposes.  Is  oper- 
ating on  military  routes.  Tlie  Curtlss  Cara- 
van and  the  Lockheed  Constellation  which  are 
said  to  be  even  larger  cargo  carriers  have  had 
successful  flight  tests.  PcssiblUtles  of  gliders 
in  commercial  air  transportation  have  been 
demonstrated  by  th"*  Germans  who  used 
them  in  Norway  and  Crete,  and  are  now  using 
them  in  North  Africa  In  transporting  troops 
and  supplit ,  In  large  numtters  and  quanti- 
ties The  air  pick-tip  system  by  which  cargo 
Is  collected  and  disc^^arged  by  airplane  in 
flight  Is  constantly  developing  greater  pro- 
fl  lency.  And  anyone  who  has  followed 
the  progress  of  the  helicopter  realizes  that 
it  is  certain  to  have  a  tremendous  effect  en 
future  air  transportation  and  may  even  com- 
pletely revolutionize  present  thinking  and 
plannliig. 

Thu.s,  av'atlon  potentially  possesses  the 
physical  facilities  for  doing  the  Job  ahead, 
but  1x1  the  final  analysis  the  extent  to  which 
thesL'  facilities  will  be  em.ployed  in  the  fu- 
ture will  depend  essentially  on  the  economics 
of  the  undertaking.  In  war.  cost  is  of  no 
importanc  ,  but  In  peacetime  It  is  the  funda- 
mental consideratlcn  and  commerce  nor- 
mally moves  by  the  medium  offering  the 
cheapiest  rate.  To  successfully  compete  with 
surface  transportation  for  freight  as  dis- 
tinguished from  express,  the  cost  of  air  trans- 
portation must  be  drastically  reduced.  Tech- 
nological progrei.s.  and  new  operating  el3- 
clcncies  are  gradually  bringing  this  cost  down 
but  the  day  when  it  will  be  within  the  range 
of  ground  transportation  is  still  remote. 

In  eitlmatlng  the  effect  air  cargo  may  have 
on  post-war  growth  of  air  tran.sportation  the 
figures  on  rail  freight  are  often  cited  as  an 
Index  o'  potential  traffic.  In  1941  the  rail- 
roads moved,  to  use  round  flguree,  about 
475,000.000.000  ton  miles  of  freight.  Of  this 
tonnage  62  percent  was  coal,  ore.  lumber,  and 
other  heavy  commodities.  This  traffic  moved 
at  an  average  ton-mile  cost  of  less  than  1  cent 
making  It  quite  obvious  that  air  trans- 
portation cannot  compete  in  this  bracket. 
The  remaining  32  percent,  which  consisted 


of  manufactured  goods,  less-than-carload 
freight,  and  farm  products  probably  offers 
some  possibilities  for  shipment  by  air,  al- 
though this  traffic  moved  at  an  average  ton- 
mile  rate  of  around  6  cents,  much  lower  than 
any  prospective  air  freight  rate  that  has  been 
quoted  so  far.  While  the  ton-mile  rate  of 
air  express  to  the  shipper  is  »>etween  80  and 
90  cents,  actual  carrier  cost  cannot  be  esti- 
mated because  air  expreM  always  has  been 
handled  by  the  airlines  as  incidental  traJflc. 
The  over-all  operating  cost  of  air  transporta- 
tion is  about  33  cents  a  ton  mile  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  operating  the 
cargo  Bh^ps  that  will  be  available  after  the 
war  will  range  from  10  to  »  cenU  a  U  n  mile, 
but  even  thU  reduction  will  still  lf>ave  a 
substantial  margin  to  overcome  to  enable  air 
transportation  to  rurcesefully  compete  for 
this  class  of  freight  Proceeding  from  freight 
to  express  the  pountlal  for  air  trafttc  beeome* 
more  attractive  In  1940  less- than -carl*  a/l 
express  totaled  1,600.000,000  ton  rnlles  Half 
of  this  trafne  moved  at  first -clawi  mail  raus 
and  the  other  half  at  deferred  or  commodity 
rries  The  average  rate  was  abr  ut  11  cents 
per  ton-mile  for  all  classes  The  first -rlass 
ton-mtle  rate  was  about  18  rents  When 
costs  are  reduced  air  transportation  will  un- 
doubtedly make  sharp  inroad*  in  this  field 
where  speed  and  service  are  also  ImpcM-tsnt 
factors. 

The  slogan  "All  first-class  mall  by  air" 
which  has  t>ecome  a  national  advertising 
theme  of  aviation  suggests  another  poten- 
tial source  of  air  cargo.  However,  a  more 
practical  plan  and  one  that  would  be  im- 
mediately productive  would  be  to  estab- 
lish an  air  parcel  post.  Air  mail  now  con- 
stitutes atX3ut  6  percent  of  first-class  mall. 
Parcel  poet  poundage  In  1941  amounted  to 
3.530,011.091  pounds.  Assuming  that  air 
parcel  post  developed  In  the  same  ratio  as 
air  mail  to  flrst-class  maU.  176.500,£54  pounds 
would  have  moved  by  air  In  this  period, 
which  is  eight  times  the  volume  of  air  ex- 
press carried  in  1942. 

A  discouraging  and  short-sighted  feature 
of  the  poet-war  planning  Is  that  most  of  it 
is  predicated  on  bigger  and  faster  aircraft 
which  is  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued 
In  building  of  the  domestic  air-line  system. 
In  the  light  of  the  lessons  and  developments 
of  the  past  few  years,  it  appears  that  this 
policy  needs  revision  if  the  peacetime  ex- 
pacsloc  in  air  transportation  is  going  to 
mean  much  in  terms  of  additional  equip- 
ment and  new  routes. 

The  trend  in  air-line  development  toward 
bigger  and  faster  airplanes  has  been  dic- 
tated by  sound  economy.  This  is  not  dis- 
puted. By  reason  of  their  increased  capacity 
these  aircraft  can  render  more  efficient  serv- 
ice and  they  cost  relatively  less  to  operate. 
At  the  same  time  this  course  has  restricted 
rather  than  promoted  the  growth  of  the 
air-line  system  because  the  mcdern  air)»ner 
as  It  has  developed  In  size  and  speed  has 
steadily  loet  Its  flexibility.  It  cannot  be 
operated  efBclently  on  routes  requiring  fre- 
quent stops  because  landings  ncut.'-a'lze  its 
speed  A  recent  study  has  disclosed  that  on 
a  transcontinental  flight  making  four  In- 
termediate stops  525  miles  apart  an  air 
line  •  maintained  a  scheduled  speed  of  157 
miles  an  hour,  or  nearly  88  percent  of  its 
cruising  speed.  On  c  flight  of  570  ml'es 
making  four  Intermediate  stops  114  miles 
apart,  the  scheduled  speed  of  the  same  air 
liner  dropped  to  108  miles  an  hour. 

Normal  growth  of  the  air-line  system  also 
has  been  adversely  aflTected  In  another  way 
by  faster  and  bigger  aircraft.  Many  cities 
have  not  had  airports  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate them.  The  expense  of  providing  ade- 
quate field  facilities  discouraged  many  other 
communities  that  were  seeking  air  service. 
The  result  is  that  tlie  growth  in  the  alr-llne 
system  has  t>een  mostly  vertical.  In  other 
words,  growth  has  been  attained  through  fly- 
ing additional  schedules  over  the  same  routes 
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rather  than  through  expanding  route  mile- 
age. For  example,  the  air-Une  system  in  1936 
measured  30.369  route-miles.  In  1941.  it 
measured  40910  route-miles,  an  increa.-e  of 
35  peicent.  By  contrast,  the  revenue  miles 
flown  by  the  air  lines  In  the  same  period  In- 
creased from  58.528.101  miles  to  121.824854 
miles  or  108  percent.  To  do  this  flying  the 
air  lines  operated  272  aircralt  in  1936;  In  1941 
thoy  operated  364.  an  increase  of  only  92. 
From  the  standpoint  of  aircraft  employed, 
figures  on  air-line  operations  hif^t  year  whtn 
thev  are  niHde  public  will  present  a  more 
striking  contra.st.  This  is  quite  generally 
known.  It  Is  no  military  secret,  for  instance. 
that  early  In  1942  a  large  percentage  of  tho 
industry  s  aircraft  was  mobilized  for  war 
purposes,  commercial  service  wa.s  curta:led 
and  the  air-lin°  sy.'-tem  f-kelctonlzed.  po.«,'ibly 
for  the  duration.  Meanwhile,  air-express 
traffic  has  increased  from  11.165  812  pounds 
to  approximately  22  000  000  pcuud.s;  air-mail 
volume  ha.s  Jumped  nearly  50  percent  and 
per  mne  passenger  traffic  has  increased,  all 
of  which  the  air  lines  have  handled  efflciently 
with  loss  than  half  the  number  of  planes  they 
operated  in  1941.  The  record  Is  a  splci.did 
tribute  to  nlr-line  manangement.  but  when 
It  is  analyzed  in  reference  to  po.'-t-war  plans. 
It  Is  a  further  indication  that  even  though 
air  trafnc  multiplies  manyfold  the  air-line 
system  will  net  require  any  tremendnus  num- 
ber of  additional  planes  to  handle  domestic 
txpansion  if  It  is  confined,  as  it  has  largely 
been  in  the  past,  to  its  own  ambit,  e.speclally 
Since  even  bigger  and  faster  equipment  will 
be  available  at  that  time 

A  more  Rraphtc  Illustration  of  how  condi- 
tions and  influences  produced  by  b!g<,'er  and 
faster  flying  equipment  have  stuiited  the 
growth  of  domestic  air  transportation  Is  re- 
flected by  the  map  of  the  present  trunk-line 
system.  It  covers  only  250  cities  and  at  a 
liberal  estimate  serves  only  ab(nit  one-third 
of  the  population  In  1941.  service  to  40  or 
more  of  these  cities  had  b.-en  suspended, 
mainly  because  their  airports  were  inade- 
quate. In  1934.  the  air-line  system  covered 
178  cities  Certainly,  the  expansion  that  oc- 
curred In  this  direction  in  7  years'  time  can- 
not be  called  impressive.  The  bigper  and 
faster  tran^pc  rt  ships  now  on  the  way  w.ll 
obviously  utT!?ravate  rather  than  relieve  this 
situitlon.  Strictly  cargo  operations  will  im- 
pose still  another  restraint  The  vltlatinfj 
efTect  of  stops  on  scheduled  speed  in  present 
alr-llne  operrtlons  already  has  been  de- 
scribed. It  will  be  felt  more  seriously  in  a;r- 
frel>;ht  operations  because  cargo  cannot  he 
handled  with  the  same  celerity  as  passensers. 
This  will  make  fewei  stops  necessary  on  com- 
parable air  cargo  routes  if  the  service  is  to 
pres-rve  its  pdvantage.  speed,  over  ground 
transportation,  and  that,  of  course.  Is  Im- 
perative. 

3!tJese  circumstances  make  It  plain  that  In 
order  to  make  the  benefits  of  air  transporta- 
tion available  to  all  of  the  country  instead 
of  Just  to  a  handful  of  cities  and  a  third  of 
the  population,  post-war  plans  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air-line  system  must  make 
definite  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
short  haul  or  feeder  lines.  Before  the  tid- 
vent  of  the  air  pick-up  system  little  or  noih- 
Ing  in  a  constructive  way  had  been  dene 
either  by  tho  Government  or  the  air  trans- 
port industry  on  a  feeder  problem.  Such 
was  the  prevailing  attitude  at  that  time 
that  It  Iiterall>  took  not  one  but  2  a4:ts 
cf  Congress  to  get  recognition  of  the  air 
pick-up  Idea  It  was  called  impractical 
Many  said  air  pick-up  lines  would  never  haul 
enough  mail  to  Justify  their  expense  to  the 
Government.  The  service  has  now  been  In 
operation  nearly  4  years.  It  provides  direct 
air-mail  and  air-express  service  to  115  cities 
and  towns  In  6  States.  These  communities 
get  the  same  alr-mall  service  as  the  trunk- 
line  cities  Their  mail  is  not  delayed  a  day 
by  a  rail  haul  from  an  air  terminal  which 
laigaly  uulUflcs  the  value  of  tiie  seivlce. 


The  p-Dpulatlon  of  the  communities  on  the 
air  pick-up  routes,  outside  of  the  terminal 
cities  ranges  from  500  to  120.000.  They  are 
an  average  distance  of  17  miles  apart.  Some 
are  only  5  miles  rpart.  Most  of  them  have 
no  airports  and  of  those  that  have  only  a 
lew  could  accommodate  a  modern  air  liner. 
Since  the  service  was  started  the  air-mail 
pick-up  planes  have  flown  2.344.485  miles  and 
have  m  ide  215.000  pick-ups  and  delivenes 
without  serious  daitiage  to  either  cargo  or 
equipment  The  area  served  by  the  air  pick- 
up routes  lies  chiefly  In  the  Appalachian 
region,  where  s«.)me  of  the  worst  and  most 
variable  flying  weather  In  the  country  Is  en- 
countered Schedules  are  maintained  at  an 
average  speed  ^f  110  miles  an  hcur.  Al- 
though a  pick-up  pl.inc  on  a  regular  run 
must  always  fly  contact  or  within  sight  of 
the  t,roiind  and  it  can  never  fly  high  because 
of  the  proximity  of  the  ground  stations,  the 
system  has  consistently  completed  from  90 
to  95  percent  of  the  schedules  in  the  years 
It  has  (pperated,  a  performance  record  that 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  regular 
tran'port  liners  which  can  go  "over  the  top" 
when  the  weather  pets  bad.  Government  o.Ti- 
cials  have  described  this  record  as  unprece- 
dented for  a  new  operation.  It  has  even 
suipri.sed  the  birds  Out  in  the  Appalachians 
it  is  sal' I  they  doi.'t  come  out  in  the  morn- 
ing until  they  see  the  pick-up  plane  go  by. 
From  a  trickle,  air-mail  volume  on  the  lines 
has  increased  to  a  point  where  the  postal  reve- 
nues are  more  than  paying  for  the  cost  of 
the  service.  It  took  the  trunk  lines  nearly 
20  year.'  to  reach  this  point 

The  {.uccess  of  the  air  pick-up  system  has 
demonstrated  that  short-haul  air  routes  are 
practical  and  can  pay  their  own  way  even 
though  they  can  at  this  time  carry  only  mail 
and  cargo.  At  present,  there  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  applications 
for  now  pick-up  routes  which  would  add  25- 
000  miles  to  the  alr-llne  system  and  extend 
direct  air  service  to  1.500  additional  commu- 
nitifs  These  prospective  mutes  have  only 
scratch ^■d  the  surface  cf  the  opportunity  in 
this  country  for  the  est:.bllshmcnt  cf  air 
pick-up  operations  There  undoubtedly  will 
bo  considerable  post-war  expansion  in  this 
direction 

As  to  the  feeder  problem,  however,  air 
pick-up  lines  are  not  the  complete  answer. 
There  are  several  communities  on  the  present 
pick-up  lines  and  many  throughout  the  coun- 
try whch  could  support  passenger  service. 
These  communities  have  small  but  flrst-class 
airports  on  which  feeder  planes  could  easily 
operate  If  the  nlanes  are  tailored  to  fit  the 
facilities  of  tho  community  rather  than  mak- 
ing the  community  build  airp<jrts  to  fit  the 
planes.  As  feeder  routes  naturally  will  be 
short  and  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
serve  more  points  tn  properly  render  service 
they  are  going  to  experience  more  trouble 
with  the  problem  of  stops  than  the  trunk 
lines  A  ccmbination  pick-up  and  passenger 
plane  which  would  make  landings  unntces- 
sary  except  to  handle  passengers  may  solve 
this  problem  Tlie  idea  is  entirely  feasible. 
Helicopters  also  give  great  premise  cf  pro- 
viding the  answer.  Gliders,  too,  are  a  big 
pcssibility. 

The  spectacular  achievements  of  gliders 
In  warfare  has  started  the  alr-transporta- 
tlon  industry  thinking  about  their  commer- 
cial adaptation  and  value  Air-cargo  men 
particularly  have  been  interested  because 
the  glider  appears  to  offer  a  practical  and 
economical  means  of  augmenting  the  pay 
load  of  the  transport  plant,  which  would  be 
one  approach  to  the  problem  cf  reducing 
ton-mile  costs.  Tlie  study  of  their  utility 
has  provoked  controversy  as  to  whether  bet- 
ter results  could  be  obtained  by  building  the 
extra  capacity  afforded  by  the  gilder  directly 
Into  the  tug.  That  question  has  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  answered.  A  very  thorough 
analysis  of  this  subject  has  been  made  by 
Richard  C  du  Pont,  president  of  AU-Amer- 


Ican  Aviation.  Inc  .  who  was  among  the  first 
to  introduce  gliding  In  this  country.  All- 
American  picneercd  the  develoj)ment  and 
now  operates  the  air  pick-up  system  which 
Is  being  rapidly  adapted  for  military  use  in 
launching  gliders,  a  program  that  Is  being 
carried  on  by  AU-Amerlcan  under  contracts 
with  the  Army  Air  Forces  Mr  du  Pont  has 
expressed  the  conclusion  that  th;  best  pros- 
I^ect  for  tho  use  of  gliders  in  .-(.mmercial 
operations  is  on  short-haul  or  fei  der  routes. 
Over  long  routes,  he  has  said,  t  le  airplane 
would  be  more  efficient.  Howe\er.  Mr.  du 
Pont  has  qualified  his  opinions  to  si  me  ex- 
tent by  saying  that  the  success  of  gilders  In 
short-haul  operations  will  depeiui  on  the 
use  of  the  air  pick-up  whereby  they  can 
be  picked  up  as  well  as  delivered  at  inter- 
mediate points  nonstop  He  has  emphasized 
that  If  landings  are  necessary  at  thfse 
points,  the  size  of  the  airports  required  for 
launching  the  gliders,  the  time  r.st  on  the 
ground  in  loading  and  dlschaiging  cargo 
would  make  their  value  in  air  tran*.portation 
dubioii-s.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  yatd.  flrx- 
IblUty  and  speed,  factf  rs  Indispensable  to  the 
success  ot  short-haul  lines,  would  be  afTorded 
gilder  operations  by  the  pick-up  method  of 
operation. 

In  forecasting  the  future  of  air  tran.sporta- 
tlon  in  a  post-war  period.  It  appears  thr;t 
there  will  be  — 

1.  A  tremendous  expansion,  bcth  in  serv- 
ice and  equipment,  (n  International  opera- 
tioris  where  surface  transportation  is  slow, 
the  routes  long,  and  the  stops  few.  which 
Will  permit  the  maximum  utiUzi  ticn  cf  the 
higher  speed  transpcrt  aircraft  o'  tomorrow 

2  An  intensive  rather  than  e?:ten.=ilve  ex- 
pansion of  the  domestic  trunk-lino  system  be- 
cause of  the  inflexible  pattern  which  large 
and  fa.st  aircraft  have  automatics  Uy  imixxsed 
on  its  growth.  For  the  same  rerson.  expan- 
sion in  terras  of  equipment  will  be  moderate 
because  the  air  transport  of  the  future  will  bo 
able  to  carry  the  same  volume  of  traffic  that 
.several    now    handle 

3  A  moderate  expansion  of  air  cargo 
through  the  development  of  a  heavier  volume 
of  air  mail,  air  express,  and  perhaps  an  air 
parcel  post  rather  than  thro  ibIi  heavv 
freight 

4  A  widespread  expansion  of  feeder  lines. 
Including  air  pick-up  routes,  passenger  reader 
routes,  glider  route.9.  and  helicoj  ter  routes. 
If  nothing  el.se.  one  thing  that  will  bring 
about  this  expansion  Ls.  should  an  air  parcel 
post  system  be  established.  Congross  will  not 
be  Willing  to  restrict  the  service  to  a  few  cities 
and  a  fiactlon  of  the  pejpulatlon. 

This  picture  will  undcubtedly  disappoint 
the  visionaries  Yet  their  more  fxtravagant 
predictions  may  eventually  becon  e  realities. 
In  view  of  the  progress  made  by  aviation. 
which  all  began  a.s  a  fool  idea  anyway. 
their  opinions  cannot  be  entirely  dl.-'ccunted 
by  those  who  In  trying  to  fly  forwa  d  are  con- 
stantly looking  back  at  the  past  Unques- 
tionably, the  world  has  entered  the  air  age. 
and  this  age  may  produce  a  nev  economy 
and  a  new  social  and  cultural  structure  in 
which  all  of  the  old  concept:;  wi  1  have  no 
Importance. 


The  Telegraph  Trail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21.  1J43 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speakp;-.  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  Civil  W;  r  a  proj- 
ect was  Initiated  to  extend  a    elegraph 


Ifne  fbom  l^n  Pranoi.«»co  overland  to 
S.bsria,  Ru'^sia.  and  the  Orient.  It  was 
a  stupendous  undertaking  and  was  a 
project  ot  vision  and  toresight  on  the 
p.irt  of  our  pioneer  ancestors  to  bring 
into  closer  nelationship  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  and  the  Old  Worid, 
While  the  project  was  never  completed 
due  tt)  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cable,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
juccessfully  compJcted  and  is  of  great 
inteifst  now  in  view  of  the  succeasful 
completion  of  the  Aican  Highway  con- 
nfcting  continental  United  States  and 
cur  Alaskan  possessions. 

An  original  journal  and  letters  of  Col. 
C  S.  Bulklcy.  of  the  United  Stales  Army, 
of  this  Telegraph  Trail  Expedition,  1365 
to  1867,  is  now  In  the  possession  of  the 
Portland  Public  Library  and  is  a  most 
trewfiured  and  valuable  historic  docui- 
nient. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger.  special,  writer 
for  the  Ocegonian,  living  in  Portland,  has 
written  an  illuminating  and  intriguing 
article  descnibing  this  noteworthy  expe- 
dition. I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
mark.s  the  article,  which  is  a£  follows: 

The    Texxghapm     Trail — Wiee-Stiuncer3    cf 
186.1  Blazeq  a  Route  yow  ITsed  m  Part  bt 

TilZ   PL.fHNEBS  OF   ALASILAf   R.MLROAD 

(By  Richard  L    Nt'ubBrger) 

The  openlniT  of  ttle  1.630-mUe  Aloan  In- 
tomicanal  Highway  has  tirBd  man's  imagina- 
tions Gor.  Bmest  Grueninc  of  Alaska,  calla 
It  *'tll9  new  Northwe«t  PnswiRe.'"  the  start 
cf  ti»e  le«Tendary  route  to  Asia  aiid  the  Onent 

On  the  dHv  tHat  the  road  v.'a*  dsdlcated 
Vice  President  Hbtvat  A  Waixac»  wrote  tn 
Eng  Gen  Jamej5  A.  OXCOnrror,  at  the  Nortlt- 
we«  acTvicK  CommHnd^  "TUv  Aleakan  High- 
way is  part  of  an  evenPURl  lii^vsy  serving 
the  New  World  from  Skiuth  America  tadlbnrja. 
In  the  nor  too  distant  future  I  believe  it  will: 
bo  poaible  to  dnve  from  Buenoa  Aires  tD> 
Moscow." 

Throe-<^uartferB  of  a-  orntury  before  tile  flrst 
t.'-uck.s  rolled  on  tho  Alcan  Highway.  adVwn- 
tumu<<  men  dreamed,  too.  of  a  llind  nrut* 
nortlnwfatwnixl  across  tl-ie  Worttl  American 
Continent  and  then  oyer  ttie  narrow  gap 
of  the  Berinq  3tmit  to  the  vast  continental' 
dormain  at  A«a.  This  roiitB  was  the  Tele- 
graph Trail,  rt.  wns  ttle  firet  of  all  effort* 
to  make  Brltleh  ColUmtWa  and  AlasKa  an 
immens*  land  bridge  batwsen  the  Unitsd 
States  and  the  vital  cantvrs  of  Siberia,  Stis- 
sia.  and  the  Olisnt.  an  efttjrt  norw  under  wbv 
with  The  construction  of  the  Alcan  m.iliOary 
highvay. 

Hi  RffiftTch  of  1864,  as  tt»e  Civil  War  waa 
dmwmir  tx)  a  bloody  climax.  tUe  WeatiAm 
Ininn  Telfiimiptt  Go.  completed  a  line  north- 
w;ird  ftxim  San  Pmnolsco  to  Portland,  Oreg. 
ThlH  was  tlie  bsginninH  of  an  ambitlouB  and 
histonc  project,  a  talegraph  syatBm  pene- 
trating 5.000  miles  of  measureless  salltudea, 
Hiram  Sibley,  aecmid  prBBldent  of  Western 
Un.on.  vlsloned  it  as  a  system  which  would 
lii.lc  In  ccamruntcauou  the  grcAt  cities  of 
both  hem.ispheres. 

LINI   VfOVTLD  KEACH    EUEOPE    VIA   BERING    STRAnS 

The  line  waa  to  stretch  through  British 
Columbia  for  approxinrately  850  miles  start- 
ing at  the  intetnationaL  tK>unclar;.  Then 
it  was  to  tfiraMt  acmn  CSM  miles  oC  Bu!-- 
fian- America,  as  the  tiien  almost  unknown 
land  of  Alaska  was  called.  After  a  40-mile 
thrtiBt  by  orI}1»  over  ttte  Baring  StnUt,  the 
line  would  ^*n  SLberla  for  2.450  miles  to 
th?  moutu  of  the  Amur  River,  on  the  Sea 
of   OktiDtsk   nortto   at  VladlvoBtolt 

Attempts  to  lafi  a  cmble  aaro»  the  AtUntlo 
Orean  were  meeting  with  scant  success.    Per- 

hiaps    this     line    through    the    fastnesses    of 
Njrth  America  and  Siberia  was  the  only  way 


to  join  tbe  Hew  World  and  the  Old  by  tele- 
graph. The  line  would  enter  Europe  at  the 
back  door  via.  Moacow,  rather  than  at  the 
front  portals  via  London.  Russia  agreed 
to  do  lU  part  by  constructing  7.000  mUes 
of  line  across  tbe  Siberian  tundra  to  Nikola- 
yevBk,  near  the  moutii  of  the  Amur. 

In  1864  Queen  Victoria's  gcvemment 
granted  Western  Union  a  right-of-way 
ttirough  British  Columbia.  Preparations 
were  thtis  completed.  The  line  would  go 
northward  from  Portland,  along  the  shoras 
of  Puget  Sovmd  to  tile  United  States-Ca-  i 
nadlan  border.  U  would  span  British  Co- 
lumbia via  New  Westminst«r  and  Quesnel, 
and  it  would  cross  the  wide  neck  of  Bus- 
man-America. Much  of  the  territory  to  be 
traversed  was  blank  space  on  the  maps.  The 
expedition  was  to  explore  as  well  aa  build. 

To  lead  thi«  venturefiome  undertaking, 
the  Western  Union  Co.  selected  a  colonel 
in  tlie  United  StaXes  Axmy  engineers.  Cliarles 
S  Bulkley.  He  &uaw  telegraphy  and  tele- 
graphic construction.  During  the  critical 
days  of  the  Civil  Wac  he  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  mlUtary  telegraph  lu  the  Southwest, 
He  had  constructed  the  line  dawn  the  .At- 
llintic  seaboard  to  New  Orleans  and  he  was 
the  inventor  of  important  electrical  ItHitru- 
ments.  EC  had  strung  wires  through  the 
Indian  dcmtUn  ol  the  American  Sbuthwert. 
He  was  aware  of  what  perils  and  hardships 
meant. 

la  an  old  ledger  Colonel  Bulkier  kept  the 
account  of  this  flrst  trek  into  Alaska's  far- 
flung  hinterland.  In  it,  too,  he  kept  the 
letters  and  reports  which  came  to  him  fVom 
his  subordinates — from  oerge  Abapa.  a  Rus- 
sian nobleman,  chief  of  the  Siberian  under- 
t.iking;  from  Edmund.  Conway,  another 
American  Army  ofllcer,  who  explored  tlie 
SkEca  River  watershed  in  British  Columbia; 
from  Prank  L.  Pope,  who  also  probed  Brir.sn 
Columbia  s  timbered  fastnesses. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  whilto  engaged  In  re- 
search fox:  an  artlcla  on.  the  Alcan  Highway 
for  the  Beadar'a  Qlgest,  tlie  present  writer 
was  shown  a  vaiued  dccument  frcm  the  vaults 
of  the  Portland.  Public  Library.  It  was  a 
frayed  ledger,  oL  the  kiiui  that  apothecaries 
and  general-store  proprietors  once  used  for  all 
their  bookkeeping.  At  the  front  was  written 
In  faded  but  neat  handwriting:  *'U.  S -Rus- 
sian Telegraph  Expedition.  Charles  S  Bulklcy. 
engineer  m  chief." 

This  was  It;  this  was  tho  story  of  the  Tele- 
graph Trail,  the  most  fabulous  attempt  in 
American  hlBtnry  tn  open  the  mythical  North- 
west Parssge. 

Here  was  Colonel  Bulkley  himself.  In  the 
bitter  winter  of  IBfiS  and  1669.  raijertlng  to 
his  superiors  on  places  which  now  have  a 
niche  in  world  sttate^gy-  "We  arr.ved  at 
Petrapavlovslcl  and-  Snind.  tSte  steamBhlp 
Golden  Gate  lying  In  harbor.  Mr.  Abasa 
(chief  of  the  Rtunian  engineers)  and  one  of 
his  party  started  fronii  this  glaee  moving 
northward  through  the  Peninsula  of  Kam- 
chatKa.  intending  tb.  arrive  at  the  head  of 
Thylnslt  Bay  In  time  ftjr  snow,  traveling  west- 
ward. The  RnaslMiB.  sensible  of  tbe  Imper- 
tance  of  the  enteiprtae.  have  neglbctBil  no 
opportunity  to  eagnm  tbe  most  kindly  and 
highest  Interest  in  our  succeae,  receiving  us 
with  unbounded  hospitBlity." 

"Rjday.  PfctJtjpeviovBirt  and"  1*»e  dhgger-UlR 
Kamchatka  PenltianilB  figure  Ih  all  apeculb- 
tion  over  Russia's  uittmatb  role  in  the  war 
againsC  Japan.  S<i.  too.  dbee  the  Sbvlet  navckl 
base  at  IfUKriayevsk,  whens  Ibng  a^  ^Siae* 
conducted  his  telesrapb  surveys.  Hi  one  of 
the  lectger's  fadM  Ikttan  tbe  Russian  noWe-^ 
inan.  Aaxaea.  wna«»  (Mlenet  BtilKIey,  "IVo  mail 
havDeen  received' adr  9ort  Tetropavlbvsltl  sinoe 
nearly  3-  ymsn  ago.  llus  seacoaat  province  is 
so  ttilnl;  populated  tliat  travel,  is.  ezttemeljt 
dUBcult." 

Ahaaa  wee  alaa  oansemed  about  day-to- 
day  operating  handicaps.  "Colonel, '  ha  aAad« 
"don't  you  feel  alarmed  about  the  glass  insu- 
lator? will  not  the  severe  cold  affect  it? 
I  am  also  told  tliat  tbe  wind  blows  fearfully   , 


during  storms.  I  will  use  strong  poles  and 
put  up  stations  at  shorter  distances.  In  wm- 
tier.  if  the  cold  is  not  too  severe,  we  can 
easily  put  up  a  reel  on  a  sleigh  and  string 
the  nure  nicel]^  But  in  summer,  as  no  whoel 
vehicles  are  to  be  had  heie.  could  we  not 
fit  a  reel  on  a  special  saddle  and  unooil  the 
wire  from  horseback?" 

Northward  fixim  Portland.  In  the  United 
States,  the  line  waa  strung.  Under  R.  R. 
Haines  and  James  GanilUe,  the  telegraph  uail 
was  hewed  300  miles  to  New  Westminster, 
Brin»h  Columbia.  When  ttie  line  reeehed  the 
Fraeer  River,  British  ColunUiia's  Govaniur. 
Prederlck  aeymour.  was  on  hand  UimselX  to 
aid.  in  spanoing  the  surging  stceain.  He 
pilol;ed  the  launch  with  his  own  hands. 
BOEiB  COT  at*  pncsr  somvD  aitd  armam  Nocn-i 

It.  the  primeval  forest  along  Puget  Sound 
men.  cut  and  trimmed  ctmntleEB  poles.  These 
were  rushed  to  the  workers  setting  up  the 
line.  And  always  ahead  of  this  operation . 
traUbltizers  were  exploring  and  rtcminoitering 
Conway  chartered  the  little  steamer  Untun 
and  Investigated  the  basin  cf  the  Skeena 
River.  To  Colonel  Bnlkiey  he  sent  this  bill, 
which  was  duly  entered  in  the  thick  ledger: 

Wages 1930 

Charter  for  steamer. 1.325 

Sunilrles 835 


2  890 

And  from  Queanel.  Conwfiy  sent  this  report 
on  the  region;  'The  country  is  estroinoly 
favorable.  In  general  it  is  cpeu.  Beauuful 
pra;rles  are  scattered  along  the  route,  whicli, 
in  «nwry  direotion  seems  to  be  covered  with 
lalKta.  Qccaalonaily  we  pass  over  a  swamp, 
but  mcEt  of  the  swampy  country  can  be 
avoided  by  Ibllowins  the  higli  loiolls  litiy 
and  paaturage  can  be  had  in  a'oundance,  and, 
by  pceparing  for  it  in  time,  sufficient  hay  can 
be  Moured  to  wintec  any  number  of  stock. 
This  section  of  the  country  will  al.'-o  be  found 
well  adapted  for  raising  stock  and  growing 
veg«>tables  for  the  subsistence  ol  employees." 

Here,  again,  history  has  a  ccntempcrcry  ap^ 
plication.  In  this  area  wbioh  Conway  de- 
scribed. United  States  Army  engineers  hr.vc 
recuntiy  surveyed  a  route  lor  a  proposed  rail- 
road to  Alaska.  And  by  "following  the  h.gli 
kncUs."  General.  QiCoiiDor  succeeded  in 
building  the^Aio&n  Highsway  arovnd  the  mus- 
keg swamua  in  the  vicinity  ot  Fcrt  Nelson  pnd 
For:  St.  John.  British  Columbia  settlemelits 
acrcrs  the  Rocks  Mountalcs. 

While  his  subordinates  tolkd  over  tl'e 
raDi{es.  Colonel  Bulkley  sailed  into  the  flo.-d% 
and  coves  ol  tlie  Inside  Passage  loclcing  for 
places  to  land  suppllcB  President  Lirccin 
had  instructed  the  American  Navy  to  lend 
sloops  and  cutters  for  this  purpose.  FYom 
Port.  George  one  of  Bulklisy's  assistants.  Prank 
L  Pope.  wTot«  to  him; 

"I  have  preferred  to  use  the  original  Ihdlan 
names  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  in 
most  cases,  not  only  as  they  are  mere  ap- 
propriate, but  alio  fi-om  the  fact  that  they 
are  distinguished  By  the  nidian  appella- 
tions In  thcffie  portions  of  the  country  In 
which  they  are  located" 

Ri'portlng  on  pasB:ble  sources  cf  food  in  the 
area,  Kipe  continued,  "Whiteflfih  are  taiten 
in  tbe  lalees  fltim  Iftrveratoer  I  until  the  ice 
covers  the-  water.  They  are  excellent  flEh 
and  are  quite  numerous.  Thout  may  he  taken 
in  the  lakes  and  large  rivers  In  tlie  spring. 
The  scarcity  of  birds  is  parttally  compen- 
sated by  the  superabundance  cf  inseets  such 
as  moeqtiltoes,  bbclr  files,  gnatv.  and'  aoite. 
wim  which  the  whole  country  literally 
swm-ms-  during  ttle  summertime  " 

lib  thie  itratBnoe,  tiM.  mottem  devwiopmetite 
highlight  tike  TrtegEBph-  Tmu:  report  F^irt 
George,  ttava,  wttmm  Fbpe  wttrta  to  Colonel 
Btilltey.  la  now  PHncs  George,  ttw  souiAem 
terminns  of  tlie  propoesBt  reU  nrate  to.ASaiica. 
And,  ae  for  tbe  gnats  ami  fllas  whiiSi  nunde 
the  oplandj-  in.  tike  """""*'   the  men  win 

built  the  Alcan  Highway  have  en  enprcpriate 
story.  They  claim  that  one  of  ihem  came 
down    on    an    airport    and    the    attcndanu 
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thought  tt  v,a«  a  Flylne  Fortress  and  Riled  it 
V.ith  180  KaUoiis  cr  high  octane 

North  c!  Quesnel  in  the  British  Columbia 
•ohtudes  the  Western  tJnlcn  party  hewed  a 
BO-toct  right-of-way  out  of  th»  forests.  Fcr 
nearly  8  decades  this  swath  has  been  known 
throughout  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  as 
the  Telegraph  Trail  Aviators  have  used  it 
«s  a  route  to  gu:de  them  to  Alaska  Near  the 
British  Columbia-Yukon  line  the  Telegraph 
Trail  becomes  part  of  the  Alcan  highway 

COLONEL  RECEIVED   REPORTS  FROM    WIUJERNESS 

A*  the  work  prcgre?-sed.  Colonel  Bulkley 
received  his  reports  from  the  w'.ldorn»ss. 
Pope  wrote  back  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
•has  charged  us  most  exorbitant  prices  for 
all  that  we  have  received,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive by  the  vouchers  "  The  vouchers  listed 
%3  fcr  a  blue  serge  shirt.  50  cents  each  fcr 
C!imbs.  *5  fcr  beaver  traps,  $9  a  pair  for 
blankets.  50  cents  each  for  calico  handker- 
chiefs, and  »3  for  scarlet-hued  t)eUs  Pope 
also  iMjaeted  that  he  and  his  men  were  learn- 
ing more  about  the  country  than  the  Hud- 
Eon  8  Bay  factors  ever  had  known. 

As  8ome  of  the  parties  entered  Russian- 
America  and  others  roamed  acro.ss  Siberia, 
hardships  multiplied  The  temperature 
crowded  70  degrees  below  Men's  eyelid.s  frcze 
fchut.  Beards  became  as  hard  as  the  tele- 
graph wire.  Colonel  Bulkley  complained  to 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  that  the  Navy  was 
falling  to  deliver  the  promised  supplies. 
Capt  R  J  Bush,  in  a  masterpiece  of  undtr- 
Ktatement,  wrote  from  Bush's  station  In 
Siberia 

•'I  regret  very  much  that  the  crowded  state 
In  which  our  house  has  been  during  the  past 
wuuer  prevented  me  from  taking  any  obser- 
vations of  the  effect  on  the  line  by  the 
Aurora  Borcalls  A  house  25  feet  square 
occupied  by  from  30  to  60  men  to  eat  and 
sleep  in  leaves  but  little  room  for  experi- 
ments " 

Slowly  but  sTteadily  the  adventure  went  for- 
ward Poles  were  erected,  lines  strung,  and 
routes  surveyed.  Negotiations  even  were 
Btarted  to  e'^tend  the  line  to  China  Then 
In  the  summer  of  1866  the  steamship  Great 
Eastern  miraculously  laid  the  Atlantic  cable. 
Europe  and  America  were  thus  united  across 
the  ocean.  The  long,  tortuous  route  via 
North  America  and  Sllieria  seemed  unneces- 
aary.  The  \Ve«^tern  Union  Co  Issued  orders 
to  stop  work 

These  orders  did  not  reach  the  parties  in 
Alaska  and  Siberia  for  nearly  a  full  year. 
Gla£s  insulators  were  sold  to  Indians  and 
natives  for  drinking  cups  Ponderous  spools 
of  telegraph  wire  were  bartered  for  furs,  the 
Wire  became  suspension  bridges  and  flsh- 
net«.  To  this  day  Indians  in  British  Colum- 
bia still  ride  on  packhorses  along  the  trails 
blazed  by  Bulkley.  Conway,  and  Pope  On 
the  map  appear  Telegraph  Creek  and  the 
Bulkley  River,  and  In  Ala.<ka  a  lake  a  glacier, 
and  a  mountain  are  named  for  another  mem- 
ber of  the  expedition.  Robert  Kennicott. 

When  at  last  all  the  adventurers  had  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  the  main  outfitting 
point.  Colonel  Bulkley  told  them:  'Over 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  circumference  of 
the  glol>e  in  frozen  wild«.  among  savage 
tribes,  and  In  unknown  regions,  you  have 
steadily  pursued  your  way.  and.  although 
the  telegraph  Is  unfinished,  the  world  will 
recognize  and  applaud  the  knowledge  you 
have  added  to  its  stores,  and  the  daring 
spirits  wtK)  have  accomplished  so  much." 

Part  of  Bulkley's  ledger  Is  the  map  he 
used.  It  Is  listed  In  the  ledger  as  "Map  of 
Russian  America,  or  Alaska  Territory,  com- 
piled for  charts  and  surveys  of  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Expedition.  Charles  8  Bulkley.  en- 
gmeer-ln-chief  "  On  the  map  appear  many 
places  easily  recognizable  In  Alaska  today, 
even  though  the  spelling  has  slightly 
Changed;     Fort    Kadlak,    Fort    Sitka,    Fort 


Wrangell    Fort  Youkon    Behring   Strait.  Ko- 
diak  Island.  Bristol  Biiy    Mount  Fairweaiher. 

The  Lewes  River,  along  which  is  located 
Whitehorse,  main  ba.se  on  :he  Alcan  High- 
way, appears  as  the  Lewi.s  River  on  Bulkley  s 
map  The  Andref^nof  Islands  appear  a=  the 
AiidreanofTski  Inlands,  and  Unalaska  Island 
is  Ounslaska  Island  But  most  p<^)ints  are 
insuntly  familiar  to  Alaskans — for  example, 
the  S:.  Ellas  Mountains  Oumnak  Island, 
Norton  S'jund.  Corks  Inlet  and  the  Taku 
River  In  fact,  the  report?  which  Colonel 
Bulkley  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  may  have  been  the  deter- 
mining factor  In  the  latter's  decision  to  pur- 
chase Ala.ska  from  the  Czar  .s  Government  in 
1867  for  the  pittance  of  $7,200  000 

The  Telegraph  Trail  did  not  accomplish  its 
missi'-n  because  an  easier  route  for  wires  to 
Europe  had  been  found  Yet  it  played  a  vital 
role  In  America's  acquisition  of  Alaska,  a  step 
of  Immeasurable  historic  significance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  pre.sent-day  events 
It  a!so  pointed  the  way  overland  across 
Ameruf.  to  Asia  The  Alcan  International 
Military  Highway  Is  one  of  the  first  eflorts  to 
follow  that  trail. 

"Whenever  I  think  we  have  difflcultles." 
said  General  O'Connor,  the  commander  of 
the  Alcan  Highway.  "I  can  thumb  through 
the  Journal  kept  by  Colonel  Bulkley  and  see 
the  practically  Insurmountable  obstacles 
which  he  and  his  men  subdued  '"  Although 
the  Bulkley  Journal  Is  still  in  the  Portland 
library,  copies  have  been  photostated  at  the 
order  of  Lt  Col  Paul  W.  Thompson,  a  noted 
author  in  his  own  right  and  head  of  intelli- 
gence for  the  Army  engineers. 

A  copy  Is  now  In  General  O'Connor's  ofBce 
and  another  in  the  cfHce  of  Brig  Gen.  Clar- 
ence L  Sturdevant.  assistant  chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  who  outlined  the  basic  plan  for 
constructing  the  Alcan  Highway  General 
O'Connor  has  said  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent additional  photostatic  copies  to  libraries 
in  such  cities  as  Seattle.  Vancouver.  Victoria. 
Prince  George.  Juneau.  Whitehorse,  Fair- 
banks. Ketchikan,  Edmonton,  and  other  places 
directly  or  indirectly  assfTClated  with  the 
Alcan  Highway  and  the  Telegraph  Trail 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Sprague  Holden,  from  the  Detroit  F^ee 
Press  of  January  16.  1943: 

The  G    O    P    Sp.\ncler  Manner 
(By  Sprague  Holden) 

Tender  plants  who  wish  to  preserve  their 
illusions  about  the  G.  O.  P  s  status  as  one  of 
the  two  principal  ba-stions  of  our  democratic 
sj^stem  are  urged  to  stay  away  from  the  cur- 
rent American  Magazine.  Therein  is  dyna- 
mite to  their  dreams.  The  piece  Is  The 
G.  O.  P  s  New  Stand;  the  author.  Harrison  E. 
Spangler.  In  the  space  of  one  short  article 
the  new  Republican  national  chairman 
manages  to  give  more  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  New  Deal  than  any  one  since  Alf  Landon 
came  out  of  Kansas.  True  and  earnest 
friends  of  the  two-party  system  will  read  It 
and  weep. 


If  what  Chairman  Spangler  has  <iutllned 
16  new  then  time  fiows  backward  »nd  old 
men  grow  into  diapered  babies.  The  G.  O  P. 
has  beaten  to  the  bursting  point,  ,o  little 
avail,  any  ntimlx-r  of  empty  drums  In  the 
last  decade.  Spangler  misses  the  remains  of 
noi  one.  patching  them  up  with  threadbare 
catchwords  and  tattered  swatches — then 
pounds  their  heads  off  once  more. 

The  piece  has  more  cliches  and  tired 
phrases  than  can  be  found  outside  (f  Bart- 
lett's  Quotations.  It  has  the  fresh,  electric 
quality  of  the  air  In  a  sarcophagus  If  this  Is 
a  sample  of  the  G  O  P  credo  from  now  on, 
then  a  fourth  term  or  a  band-plcke<l  White 
House  heir  apparent  are  a  lead-pipe  cinch 
21 '2  monih-s  hence 

The  appaling  part  of  it  is  not  In  what  Span- 
gler says  he  is  for  and  what  against.  The 
fault  is  that  he  offers  standard  fire — too 
blamed  standard.  There  Is  not  an  original 
Idea  or  thought  In  the  whole  piece.  His 
Vision  Is  limited  to  the  point  of  blindness. 
The  America  of  tomorrow,  and  the  role  we 
must  play  In  the  world,  draw  from  him  only 
timorous  conjectures  and  a  timid  endorse- 
ment of  United  Nations  cooperation.  His 
closest  approach  to  a  positive  stand  <in  post- 
war matters  is  an  approving  word  at>5Ut  Jobs 
for  returning  soldiers  But  even  w.th  that 
there  are  only  vague  generalities  about  how 
these  are  to  be  provided. 

Perhaps  the  mt-st  damning  fact  of  all  Is 
that  most  Democrats  cuuld  freely  endorse 
everything  Spangler  sets  down,  excejjt  Items 
that  are  clearly  partisrn  Lists,  of  course, 
don't  make  for  strong  political  leader;  hip  and 
the  old  saw  about  It  being  unfair  to  rip 
things  from  their  context  applies  he-e.  But 
It  is  unfair  to  the  reader,  not  SpangUr. 

You  have  to  read  the  text  to  get  tl.e  whole 
dead  flavor.  "What  can  humanly  d€  done 
the  Republican  Party  will  do  to  see  to  It  that 
this  thing  Is  done."  is  a  sample  of  his  pedes- 
trian and  negative  exegesis. 

Either  as  a  whole,  or  by  Items,  the  piece  Is 
unbelievably  bad.  Spangler's  summans  has 
less  lift  than  a  wingless  bomber.  It  Is  con- 
structive with  appalling  Infrequency  and 
when  it  does  veer  slightly  from  the  stale  old 
pattern  the  afHrmation  Is  half-hearted.  Cas- 
par Milquetoast  is  a  brash  daredevil  In  com- 
parison. 

One  screed  doeen  t  make  a  party  program, 
of  cotu-se.  but  when  a  new  national  party 
chairman  seeks  to  survey  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture one  expects  something  besides  puerili- 
ties Parties — and  governments — perform 
their  principal  function,  which  Is  popular 
leadership,  only  when  their  alms  aie  chal- 
lenging, their  principles  Inspiring,  and  their 
programs  create  enthusiasm.  Spangler  s 
prospectus  Is  a  negation  of  these  basic  ele- 
ments. 

Oswald  Spengler  wrote  apperceptl  .ely  of 
The  Decline  of  the  West.  Harrison  E  Spang- 
ler unwittingly  writes  of  the  decline  and 
bankruptcy  of  the  Republican  Party.  Con- 
sider The  G  O  P  '8  New  Stand  as  a  criterion 
and  the  Republican  Party  may  have  got 
Itself  an  undertaker  Instead  of  a  national 
chairman. 


The  Coni^-ett  and  1943 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Record,  I  include  a  featured  editorial 
w  hich  appeared  in  the  Indiana  Farmers 
Guide,  isstie  of  January  1,  1948. 

TWs  editorial  Is  so  pertinent  and  tlinely 
that  it  needs  no  comment.  In  calling  tt  to 
the  attention  of  the  HOtise.  however,  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  thai  no  state- 
ment I  have  seen  more  accurately  re- 
flects the  hopes  and  dealrcs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  this  8eventy-«ghtb  Con- 
gress. If  thereto  any  dootot  in  your  mind* 
as  to  the  thmn^ts  of  the  voters  as  they 
went  to  the  polls  last  November  3, 1  want 
particularly  to  commend  this  short  edi- 
torial as  well  worth  your  careful  thought 
and  study: 

THB    CCOKMMam   AHD    1»4S 

When  tbe  new  CongreaH  convenes  in  'Wfteh- 
Ington  tn  Jammry  It  will  carry  Into  tta  set- 
sicn  the  one  remaining;  hope  at  the  people  of 
the  United  States  fcr  a  eontlnnatlon  of  the 
constitutional  government  under  which  they 
have  lived  since  the  birth  of  the  Nation. 

If  the  MemtJers  of  thts  Congress,  more 
evenly  divided  In  political  party  allegiance 
than  Its  Immediate  prwleceBsors.  can  unite 
to  recover  the  legislative  authority  which  the 
body  has  heretofore  been,  cajoled  into  sur- 
rendering to  the  executU-c  branch,  there  will 
be  an  Immediate  surcease  of  the  recklees  Im- 
positions that  have  wrecked  trfmsportaUon. 
business  and  individual  eflart  In  the  United 
states. 

If  the  Members  of  the  Congress  aline  them- 
selves as  Democrat  and  Republicans,  ab«eate 
to  the  lame  duck  administrators  nominated 
by  the  New  Deal  and  supinely  allow  the 
p<>rsonal  appointees  of  PtankWn  D.  Rooeevelt 
to  exercise  authority  vested  only  In  Meml>ers 
of  the  Congress  the  aoetaltatlon  of  the  Gov- 
ernment wtU  be  couaplete. 

There  exists  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  any- 
one as  to  which  couna  the  people  c€  the 
United  States  desire  the  Congress  to  toUow. 
The  Nation  Is  mote  than  weary  with  the  effort 
to  keep  tip  with  the  thonsands  of  roles,  pro- 
clalmations,  and  regulations  imposed,  wttb- 
out  rhyme  or  reason,  in  the  eflPort  to  destroy 
the  social  economy  of  our  forefathers.  It  la 
looking  to  this  Congress  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
encr&achments  on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
the  regimentation  of  their  Uvea,  and  the 
M'nsclese  spending  which  la  undermining  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  fight  a  total  war. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  no  Ijetter 
way  to  curb  the  rioting  of  the  bureaucrats 
than  to  cut  ofl  at  the  aouree  the  money  from 
the  Public  Treasury  that  Is  necersary  to  ths 
continuation  of  the  visionaries'  pet  schemes. 
Congress  may  do  this. 

It  has  also  tjeen  suggested  that  a  renewal  of 
the  bill  which  sought  to  confer  on  he  Fed- 
eral district  cotn-ts  the  authority  to  review 
each  mandate  of  the  multitude  of  New  Deal 
bureaucrats  wonid  serve  to  curb  the'  med 
u.surpatlons  of  authority  under  which  the 
Niitlon  Is  writhing.  Always  It  has  been  the 
ca.se  that  when  dictators  must  Justify  thHr 
dictation  they  are  more  restrained  and  wiser 
in  their  action  than  when,  as  at  present, 
there  Is  no  way  to  put  their  decrees  to  the 
test  of  reasonableness  and  sense. 

Either,  or  tjoth  of  these  methods  of  preser^'- 
Ing  the  Government  imder  which  the  United 
States  grew  Into  the  strongest  nation  of  the 
World  Is  recommended  to  the  Memt)ers  of  the 
new  Congress. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  care  not 
how  the  ta£k  la  accomplished  but  they  are 
praying,  as  fervently  as  they  can  pray,  that 
this  Coi^ress  will  not  let  them  down — that 
It  wUl  funockn  as  our  fonCatbecs  who  created 
i'  expeMetf  it  to  function. 

On  the  answer  to  the  prayer  depends  much. 
With  the  first  ludlcatian  that  Concreas  la 


reeponaive  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  last  election  there  wtU  spring 
up  a  oonfldence  in  the  future  that  will  put 
more  effort  and  vigor  into  the  prosecution  of 
this  unwanted  war  than  our  enemies  ever 
believed  was  possible. — Thc  Pubusheb. 


TkeClMdovooi 


Farm  TraniportatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  P.  LAMBERTStW 

or  KSMasa 
IN  THE  HOXJSar  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  20,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBSBTSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  agents  of  Busdia  refuse  to  accept  any 

oleomargarine  on  lease-lend.    They  de- 
mand butter.    AlHes  are  choosers. 

The  political  complications  on  the 
North  African  battle  front  are  only  a  hint 
of  the  difficulties  toward  a  permanent 
peace. 

The  jockeying  now  going  on  between 
nations  for  future  control  of  commercial 
airways  is  the  second  war  now  in  prog- 
ress. 

The  main  difference  between  the  in- 
dictments of  Ed  and  Errol  Fiynn  is  that 
the  former  deals  with  the  taxpayers  and 
is  not  statutory. 

The  guaranteeing  at  home  of  the  first 
of  the  four  freedoms  we  intend  to  extend 
to  the  world  is  the  safest  way  to  prevoit 
dictatorship  here. 

Two  store  burglars,  being  appre- 
hended at  night,  told  policemen  they 
were  janitors.  "O.  K.."  say  the  officers, 
"well  give  you  time  and  a  hall  for  this 
overtime." 

Representative  O^Rim,  of  Chicago, 
left  the  House  4  years  ago  to  be  the  CocA 
County  sheriff.  Having  served  his  4 
years  there,  he  now  returns  to  Congrras. 

The  victorious  sweeps  in  recent 
months  of  the  Russian  Army  had  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  House  Demo- 
crat caucus  toward  putting  Ma«can- 
TONTO  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Defeated  "lame  duck*," 
The  voters  turn  down, 

Are  put  in  bureaus. 
To  push  folks  around- 
— Contributed. 

The  recent  death  of  the  soldier. 
Rowan,  who  "carried  the  Message  to 
Garcia"  reminds  one  of  the  often  for- 
gotten lesson  it  taught.  His  type  in  the 
work-a-day  world  today  is  so  refreshing 
yet  so  rare. 

A  paid  half-page  ad  in  a  Washington 
paper  calls  Congress'  attention  to  the 
wicked  waste  of  three  men  doing  only 
the  work  of  one  in  defense  industries 
and  suggests  where  our  lost  manpower 
might  be  found. 

Chairman  Cla«m»cb  Cankow  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  throws  a 
luncheon  for  his  43  members,  the  larg- 
est standing  committee  of  the  House  in 
all  Che  country's  years.  The  table  was 
decorated  with  20  pots  of  flowers  and 
there  was  not  a  woman  in  the  room. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JQBN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALirosatu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKMIESENTATIVES 

Trntmday,  January  21,  1943 

Mr.  ANDEB30N  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  attached  commtmi- 
cations  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
many  serious  problons  that  confront  our 
country's  farmera.  who  have  been  asked 
to  produce  nuute  food  than  ever  before 
in  the  Nation's  history.  In  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  fair  play,  why  cannot 
some  of  thes^  burdensome  and  urmeces- 
sary  restrictions  be  hfted  so  that  farm 
producers  can  produce  to  the  limit? 

The  communications  follow: 
CALifOBNiA  FaaM  BtmsLU 

PSDSBSXXnV. 

Law  avb  OnLxma  Dvaanaar. 
Befketey,  Calif..  Jeanutrg  IS,  194X, 
Hon.  JoHM  Z.  Ammammx, 
HoM»e  02^0  BuUdtag^ 

WashiMgtom,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sih:  We  are  sending  you  a  c«py  of  a 
resolution  paseed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  MUL  on  January  7,  together 
with  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  H<M».  Jambb  P. 
BTa»a.  from  Mr.  Ray  S.  Wiser.  A  simUar 
letto^  was  sent  to  Meeara.  Jeffers.  Saetman. 
Hendenain.  and  WlekanL  The  statement  d 
facts  reJened  to  In  Mr.  Wtoer'a  letUr  was 
completed  by  the  writer  and  coptee  sent  by 
air  mall  to  each  of  the  persona  named  above 
on  Monday.  January  11. 

We  are  also  sending  you  a  oopy  of  the  state- 
ment prepared  as  directed  by  the  resolution. 
>k  caxeiul  trwpectlDn  of  this  fitatement  will 
show  you  that  a  deaperm^  altuation  prevaila 
here  In  Calif<»nia  aa  a  result  al  the  handilng 
of  applications  for  certlflcates  of  war  necea- 
slty  by  the  OOtoe  al  DeCense  Traaeportetlon. 
and  tbe  actaitnlatratlan  of  gasoliac  ratlonlog 
fcr  f"iw  tranaportatton  equipment  and  the 
regulation  of  its  use  for  all  other  farm  pur- 
poses liy  the  0«ce  of  Prtoe  Admlnletratlan. 

A  careful  analysis  of  over  800  cases  shows 
that  farmera  who  filed  their  appteatiam  di- 
rect with  Oflhje  at.  Defense  Transportation 
recetved  only  50  percent  of  tbe  mileage  re- 
quested and  only  SS  percent  of  the  mileage 
actxially  operated  In  the  conduct  of  their  bus- 
iness last  year,  while  thoea  fanners  who  made 
their  ap|rt»catk»s  through  county  farm  trans- 
portation committees,  and  the  mileage  re- 
quested had  the  committee's  approval,  only 
received  4«.5  percent  cf  the  amount  requeeted 
and  less  than  41  percent  of  the  miles  used  In 
thetr  farm  operatiorw  last  year. 

While  Offlee  of  Defenee  Transportation  em- 
ployees now  are  Inclined  to  make  eorPtetlorw 
and  In  some  cases  local  rationing  boards  are 
doing  a  good  Job,  more  often  the  local  Office 
of  Price  Administration  boards  are  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable,  and  In  many  cases  even 
refuse  to  grant  the  amount  of  gasoline  pro- 
vided for  on  the  farmers*  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  certificates. 

All  of  these  polnia  are  set  forth  time  after 
time  in  our  statement  of  facts,  and  we  assure 
you  that  the  progrum  as  now  being  operated 
does  just  tbe  opfmktm  from  wh»t  wa*  intend* 
ed.  and  ahcMrid  be  diseonttnned  limnedlately. 
If  that  is  not  done  tt  wlU  resisH  in  a  senou.s 
situaUon  In  the  producUon  of  food.  Wc  urge 
you  to  have  the  proper  parties  give  this  mat- 
ter  personal   attention.     If   any  additional 
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Information   !s  desired,   we   will  be   glad  to 
furnish  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J  J  Dei'ix. 

Director. 

California  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Berkeley.  Calif  ,  January  8,  1943. 
Hon    James  F.   Byrnes, 

Director.  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sir:  The  handling  of  Office  of  Defease 
Tran*p<^jrtatioii  Order  No  21  la  connection 
with  farm  transportation  equipment  has  been 
such  that  It  has  materially  reduct-d  plantings 
and  interfered  with  the  maximum  production 
of  fotxl.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  fac- 
tors Involved  was  had  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  yesterday.  Followini?  the  discus- 
sion  the  attached   resolution  was  passed. 

California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  a 
general  farm  ortjanization  having  more  than 
25.000  farm  families  In  California  as  mem- 
bers. Its  primary  activities  are  now  being 
carried  on  to  increase  the  production  of  nec- 
essary food  and  fiber  needed  In  the  war 
effort 

There  will  b^  filed  with  you  In  the  next 
few  days  a  statement  as  to  the  facts  which 
caused  the  attached  resolution  to  be  passed 
by  J  J  Deuel,  manager  of  our  law  and  utili- 
ties department.  Your  prompt  cooperation 
la  carrying  out  the  request  of  the  re<*olution 
will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ray  B.  Wiser. 

Prexident. 

Whereas  the  present  maladministration  of 
the  enforcement  nf  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation Order  No.  21  as  It  Is  applied  to 
farm  transportation  equipment,  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  u.se  of  gasoline  for  all  farm 
uses  In  connection  therewith  Is  seriously 
Interfering  with  the  production  of  food  so 
necessary  to  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  use  of  application  forms 
by  Office  of  Defense  Transp<irtatlon  contain- 
ing many  questions  impossible  to  answer, 
requesting  information  that  does  not  exist, 
and  aot  applicable  to  California  agricultural 
conditions,  the  use  of  poorly  worded  form 
letters  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  cases 
In  which  they  are  used,  and  the  lack  of 
necessary  forms  or  blanks  for  appeal,  much 
confusion  exists  resulting  in  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  useless  driving  and  waste  cf  man- 
power at  this  time  of  great  shortage  of  latx)r; 
ar.d 

Whereas  here  where  no  shortage  exists,  the 
rationlnK  of  gasoline  for  farm  transportation 
and  regulation  of  its  use  for  other  farm 
equipment  by  Office  of  Price  Administration 
offices,  which  in  many  cases  are  not  properly 
equipped  and  have  Insufficient  help  Uj  handle 
the  work,  causes  much  unnecessary  driving 
and  loss  of  valuable  time  by  both  farm  owners 
and    farm    employees:    Therefore    be    it 

Resotied.  That  we  favor  discontinuance  of 
gasoline  rationing  for  farm  transportation 
and  regulation  of  Its  use  for  other  farm 
purposes,  and  Instruct  our  law  and  utilities 
department  to  make  prompt  application  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  Immediate  discon- 
tinuance of  thi.s  useless  and  wasteful  practice. 


Food  Production  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Morris.  N    Y  .  January  15.  1943. 
Representative  Edwin  A    Hall. 

Wa.shington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall:  The  recent  Associated 
Press  release  In  which  you  were  quoted  as 
telling  the  House  that  efforts  had  been  made 
to  make  a  "guinea  pig"  out  of  the  American 
farmer,  is  very  timely,  and  perhaps  you  would 
be  glad  to  receive  a  small  portion  of  my 
slant,  and  observatK)Us  along  that  same 
subject. 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  pro- 
ducing about  500  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
and  could  produce  800  pounds  or  more  per 
day.  I  have  the  necessary  hay,  and  silage 
to  increase  production  that  much  How- 
ever the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  do 
no*  know  from  one  day  to  the  next,  what 
new  bureaucratic,  flim-flam  plan  will  be 
released  out  of  Wa^^liington.  which  will 
always  b?  designed  to  slap  the  farmer  in  the 
face,  and  win  votes  for  this  socialistic  New 
Deal. 

If  this  was  all  for  the  war  effort,  farmers 
would  not  mind.  They  are  willing  to  work 
even  longer  hours  to  bring  about  a  quick 
victory  However,  when  they  note  the  atti- 
tude of  labor,  and  that  of  the  present  admin- 
istration toward  the  8-h(jur  day.  with  time 
and  a  half,  and  double  time  for  Sundays, 
their  morale,  and  that  of  their  hired  help 
is  becoming  weaker  and  weaker.  Hired  help 
is  actually  "gold-bricking."  and  quoting 
wa^es  paid  to  war  workers.  They  say.  "Why 
should  I  kill  myself  on  the  Job?  You  do  not 
pav  me  overtime."  What  can  the  owner  of 
a  farm  say? 

Th(>  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  as  badly  as  this 
country  needs  milk,  and  lus  products.  I  pre- 
dict that  there  will  be  much  less  next  year, 
unless  steps  are  taken  at  once  to  forestall  the 
rea.sons 

What  arc  some  of  these  reasons?  Let  me 
give  you  my  own  experience  in  respect  to  feed 
and  I  might  add.  that  1  am  in  a  position  to 
know  what  constitutes  my  difficulty,  also 
ccnstitutes  the  difficulty  of  all  nr.lk  pro- 
ducers. Some  months  ago.  I  bought  on  con- 
tract. 20  tons  of  24  percent  dairy  ration, 
which  cost  me  $2  47  per  hundred.  After 
taking  out  1  ton.  I  was  told  that  the  balance 
cculd  not  be  mixed,  and  no  more  would  be 
available,  because  the  Government  had 
clamped  down  on  nece^sary  ingredients  of 
high  protein.  That  in  the  future,  only  an  18- 
or  20-percent  protein  Jeed  would  be  avail- 
able. The  price  of  the  same  would  be  $2  77. 
or  30  cents  higher,  to  produce,  if  my  Judg- 
ment is  correct,  from  10  to  20  percent  less 
milk  This  would,  of  course,  vary  en  the 
individual  farms,  due  to  quality  of  hay.  etc. 

There  are  conflicting  stories,  as  to  Just 
who  Is  responsible  for  a  condition  which  can 
only  spell  less  production  of  milk,  at  a  time 
when  every  pound  and  even  more  Is  needed  to 
feed  a  hungry  world. 

It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  Investigate  and 
correct  the  same,  or  this  Nation  may  awaken 
with   tcxi   little   and    too   late. 

It  Is  not  Just  my  lo.ss  In  this  feed  company 
not  being  able  to  live  up  to  their  contract. 
It  might  mean  that  the  soldiers  and  rifle 
makers  will  have  to  go  without,  or  eat  the 
steel  for  the  guns. 

May  I  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  you  and 
to  Congress? 

Get  tough,  and  see  that  Justice  and  equal- 
ity are  shown  to  all  in  this  country.  See 
that  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
retain  the  same  power  and  dignity  as  was 
given  them  in  the  Constitution,  and  that 
tne  executive  branch  goes  not  further  than 
lU  proper  place.  Leave  the  farmer  free  to 
produce  and  expand  his  production  of  all 
foods.  It  is  wistful  thinking  to  ask  farmers 
to  produce  more  and  to  establish  goals  of 
production  by  one  bureau  and  then  have 
them  roped  and  hog-tied  by  another  bureau. 
You  cannot  place  an  electrical  engineer  in  a 
position  of  authority  to  tell  me  how  to  milk    I 


cows  nor  to  tell  another  man  how  to  feed 
hogs. 

Find  out  who  some  of  these  soclallst- 
mlnded  reformers  are.  Look  Into  the  back- 
ground of  those  who  hold  responsible  Jobs 
in  these  various  departments  In  Washington. 
It  might  be  found  that  all  of  their  flag 
waving  for  our  way  of  living  Is  a  blind  alley 
for  other  activities. 

Farmers  want  ♦o  win  this  war.  and  they 
know  that  It  means  hard  work,  not  Just  hot 
air.  and  overtime  pay.  They  are  not  asking 
for  an  E  on  their  barn  doors,  nor  a  banquet 
thrown  in  their  favor.  If  they  refu.se  to  work 
after  8  hours.  They  expect  Congre.ns  to  be 
Jiis-t.  and  fair,  and  to  make  laws  with  that 
in  mind,  "they  want  no  special  handouts, 
and  then  have  the  Government  rub  those 
same  handouts  Into  their  face*,  to  build  up 
parity  prices,  ^ased  on  prices  of  1909  to  1914. 
the  time  when  Columbus  dl?covered  America, 
or  any  other  period  except  the  present  period. 

In  my  constant  contact  with  farmers.  I 
find  that  they  are  ready  to  back  you  nearly 
100  percent  In  your  efforts  to  preserve  democ- 
racy, under  the  system  which  has  made  this 
Nation  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 

The   .ubjcct  Is  long,  and  I  must  close. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Howard  H    Halbeht. 


McMasters  Advocates  World  Federal 
Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

of    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Chelsea  iMass.)  Record  of  January  13. 
1943: 

M'MASTERS  ADVOCATFS  world  FTDFRAL  VNlON-  — 
chairman  of  national  pension  COMMrTTEE, 
SPEAKING  AT  ROTARY.  L'RCES  ELECTION  OF 
ROOSEVELT    AS    PRESIDENT    OF    NEW    ORDER 

William  H.  McMasters.  chairman  of  Na- 
tional Pension  Committee,  speaking  before 
the  Rotary  Club  at  Its  regular  weekly  meet- 
ing yesterday,  outlined  a  plan  for  the  "United 
States  of  the  World '  that  he  Insists  must 
follow  the  present  war  or  else  our  entire  war 
effort  will  prove  Just  as  Ineffectual  as  the  last 
war. 

"I  feel  that  the  Fcdt  ral  Union  that  has 
been  so  successful  In  the  United  States  of 
America  can  be  spread  out  until  It  takes  In 
the  entire  world."  said  Mr.  McMasters.  "I 
heartl'y  disagree  with  most  of  the  plans  for 
world  peace  that  are  being  suggested  by 
those  who  feel  that  only  a  part  of  the  world 
should  become  associated  for  the  purp>ose  of 
preserving  peace.  Such  a  peace  or  compul- 
sion would  be  only  temporary.  Just  as  we 
have  finally  entered  Into  a  total  war.  so  we 
must  eventually  enter  Into  a  total  peace. 

"I  would  set  up  the  same  sort  of  union  and 
the  same  general  legislative  machinery  and 
executive  power  as  Is  now  In  force  In  Amer- 
ica— a  house  and  senate,  a  president  of  the 
world,  a  cabinrt  o'  advisers,  and  a  supreme 
court.  To  give  the  Idea  tangible  substance, 
I  offer  as  the  candidate  of  the  United  States 
for  president  of  tne  supergovernment  our 
own  President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  In  t^e  present  state  of  world 
thought.  If  the  plan  were  set  up  right  now, 
that  President  Roosevelt  would  be  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  whole  world  for  the  po.st 
of  president  of  the  new  and  peaceful  world 
government. 


"I  advocate  direct  election  by  the  Totes  of 
the  people  of  tbelr  senaton  and  repreaenta- 
tlvea  In  the  world  oongreaa — every  nation  to 
have  at  least  one  1  each  branch.  In  nations 
that  have  large  populations  I  would  limit  the 
representatives  to  1  for  each  6,000.000  of 
population.  On  that  basia  the  lower  branch 
of  the  world  government  wotild  have  only 
about  the  same  number  as  our  own  Congress. 
Those  who  think  the  plan  fantastic  might 
visualize  President  Roosevelt  as  the  new  head 
of  this  voluntary  world  democracy  and  It 
will  then  become  practical  and  Intriguing. 
The  only  time  when  wars  will  cease  to  scourge 
the  earth  wUl  be  when  every  nation  has  its 
free  voice  in  the  world  management.  This 
plan  covers  that  point   fully." 

Mr.  McMasters.  Introduced  by  Rotarlan 
William  E.  Dalley,  gave  the  club  one  of  Its 
most  Interesting  sessions  of  the  season. 


The  New  Confrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  LeCOMPTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  comment  from  Iowa  on 
The  New  Congress,  an  editorial  written 
by  a  distinguished  citizen,  A.  L.  Prisbie, 
for  the  Grinnell  (Iowa)  Herald-Regis- 
ter: 

THE  NXW  CONCaXSS 

We  cannot  help  wondering  about  the  new 
Congreas  which  came  Into  being  last  Mon- 
day. 

One  thing  seema  evident  and  that  Is  that 
It  wUl  not  be  a  "rubber  stamp"  Congress. 
We  believe  that  Is  as  it  should  be.  A  Con- 
gress which  Insists  on  passing  Its  own  legis- 
lation Instead  of  passing  legislation  which 
has  been  written  for  It  Is  a  Congress  which  Is 
performing  its  function.  It  Is  a  healthy  sign 
when  we  find  a  Congreas  which  gives  every 
evidence  of  doing  this. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  in  pmst 
years  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  to  take  unto  Itself  the  pow- 
ers of  the  legislative  branch.  There  has  been 
too  much  of  the  "paaa  this  or  else"  attitude. 
We  have  always  felt  and  believe  that  we  have 
mentioned  the  fact  occasionally,  that  a  gov- 
ernment that  operates  on  this  basis  Is  a  lop- 
sided government.  Congress  was  created  to 
make  the  laws  and  Congress  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  the  laws. 

Indeed,  Judging  from  the  past,  we  believe 
that  laws  passed  by  Congress  would  have 
been  better  than  some  of  the  half-l>aked  and 
poorly  written  meastires  which  have  been 
passed  under  Executive  compulsion. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  the  present  Congreas.  no  longer  over- 
whelmingly pro-administration,  will  "feel  Its 
oats"  to  some  extent  and  will  insist  on  stand- 
ing on  Its  own  feet.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
way  It  should  be. 

We  hope,  however,  that  Congress  will  re- 
member that  the  great  business  before  the 
country  today  Is  winning  the  war  and  that  no 
partisan  considerations  should  be  allowed  to 
Interfere  with  that  great  objective.  Con- 
gress, we  feel,  can  cooperate  to  that  end  with- 
out In  the  least  Interfering  with  Its  functions 
as  a  law-making  body.  We  hope  that  It  wlU, 
and  In  the  meantime  we  await  with  consid- 
erable expectancy  whatever  It  may  be  that 
will  happen  during  the  next  few  montha. 


Quettiona  and  ABswera  CeacowBC  the 
Income-Taz  Lubility  of  MeBbcrt  of 
the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  21,  1943 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  coosiderable  confusion  regard- 
ing the  filing  of  income-tax  returns  and 
payment  of  the  tax  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  prepared 
a  series  of  questions  and  answers  on  the 
sub.ject  which  I  believe  would  be  helpful 
to  Members  In  answering  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  and  I  therefore  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  brief 
statement  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows : 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Guy  T. 
Helverlng  said  today  that  certain  questions 
have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  Federal  In- 
come-tax liability  for  the  year  1842  of  the 
personnel  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Htates.  The  questions  and  answers  thereto 
are  as  follows: 

POSTPOKXMENT    OF    PATMBNT 

Question.  When  may  the  payment  of  In- 
come tax  be  postponed  by  reason  of  a  person 
being  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States? 

Answer.  If  such  a  person  Is  serving  In  the 
United  States,  the  collection  of  the  tax 
(Whether  the  tax  falls  due  prior  to  or  during 
his  period  of  millUry  service)  is  deferred 
without  Interest  for  a  period  up  to  6  months 
after  the  termination  of  his  military  service 
If  he  establlBhes  by  a  statement  of  his  finan- 
cial condition  filed  with  the  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  that  his  abUlty  to  pay  is  ma- 
terially Impaired  on  account  of  such  service. 
The  form  of  statement  may  be  obtained  from 
the  collector. 

In  the  caee  of  a  person  In  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  who  at  the  time 
the  tax  would  otherwise  be  due.  Is  serving 
on  sea  duty  or  outside  the  United  SUtes,  the 
collection  of  the  tax  Is  postponed  until  the 
16th  day  of  the  third  month  (approximately 
75  days)  following  the  end  of  the  month  In 
which  the  Individual  ceases  to  be  In  such 
service  outside  the  United  States  or  ceases  to 
be  on  sea  duty.  In  such  cases  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  establish  Inability  to  pay  the 
tax. 
EXTimNs  or  raosa  axaviNC  odtsedk  thk  uNrnm 

STATES 

Question.  Are  members  of  the  armed  forces 
serving  outside  the  United  States  required 
to  file  their  income-tax  rettirns  on  March  15. 
1943? 

Answer.  The  due  date  for  the  filing  of 
income-tax  returns  is  postponed  In  the  case 
of  any  person  In  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  who  at  the  time  the 
return  would  otherwise  be  due,  is  serving  on 
aea  duty  or  outside  the  United  States.  The 
term  "United  States"  means  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  time  within 
which  a  return  may  be  filed  in  such  cases  is 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  third  month  (ap- 
proximately 75  days)  following  the  end  of 
the  month  In  which  the  Individual  ceases 
to  be  In  such  service  outside  the  United 
Statea  or  ceaaea  to  be  on  aea  duty. 

•nXATUMXT    or    rAMILT    ALLOWANCZ 

Question.  la  the  family  allowance  made  to 
the  dependenta  at  the  membera  ot  the  armed 


forces   of    the    United    States    exempt    from 
Federal  income  tax? 

Anawer.  The  entire  amount  of  the  family 
allowance  la  exempt  from  tax  on  the  part 
of  the  beneflclary.  A  portion  is  contributed 
by  the  Oovemment  and  part  la  withheld  from 
the  pay  of  the  enlisted  man.  The  portion 
contributed  by  the  Government  la  consid- 
ered to  be  a  gift  and  the  amount  withheld 
from  the  pay  of  the  eoliated  man  la  part  of 
his  taxable  Income. 

TKKATicKirr  or  pat  aixotmxnt 

Question.  Is  the  pay  allotted  by  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  forces  to  designated 
beneficiaries  taxable  to  the  beneficiaries? 

Answer.  No.  The  amount  allotted  Is  tax- 
able Income  to  the  person  making  the  allot- 
ment. 

INCKXASES  KXXMPTION 

Queatlon.  Is  any  part  of  the  pay  received 
In  the  year  1942  by  the  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces  for  active  aervioe  during  the 
present  war  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax? 

Answer.  Yes.  If  the  person  la  not  a  com- 
missioned officer  and  then  only  to  the  fol- 
lowing extent — the  person  must  be  a  member 
of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  below  the  grade  of  commissioned  offi- 
cer on  December  31.  1942.  In  which  event  he 
should  not  Include  in  groM  income  the  first 
$250  If  he  were  single  on  such  date  or  the 
first  $300  If  married  or  the  head  of  a  family 
on  such  date.  These  exclusions  from  gross 
income  are  In  addition  to  the  personal 
exemption  of  $500  allowed  single  persons  and 
$1,2(X)   allowed   married   persons. 

TBIATMENT    Or   OaATtTITT    PAT 

Question.  Is  the  amount  paid  to  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  deceased  ofBcer  or  enlisted  man 
representing  6  months'  pay,  known  as  "gratu- 
ity pay,"  taxable  Income  to  the  beneficiary? 

Answer.  No.  This  amotint  represents  a 
gift  by  the  United  Statea  and  need  not  be 
Included  In  Income. 


Give  RecofnitioD  Where  Recofnition 
laDne 
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or 
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Mr.  RI2XEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  G.  Skelly.  president  of  the 
Skelly  Oil  Co.,  outstanding  business 
executive,  philanthropist,  and  commu- 
nity builder  of  my  State,  recognizing  the 
outstanding  part  the  American  farmer 
has,  and  is,  contributing  toward  winning 
the  war,  has  initiated  his  own  individual 
plan  of  recognition  to  the  farmers  for 
their  outstanding  achievements.  I  In- 
sert the  same  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

AN    OPXN    LETTXa    TO    THX    rAXMEaB    OT    AMZXICA 

Mt  Deax  FaixNoa:  Well -deserved  praise  haa 
been  given  the  membera  and  branches  of  our 
fighting  forcea  for  distinguished  aervlce  on 
the  far-flung  battle  fronts  of  this  global  war. 

Defense  plant  workera  In  all  part?  of  the 
United  States  have  been  cited  for  ouutanding 
contributions  in  the  battle  of  production. 

Business,  too,  haa  received  honorable  men- 
tion for  putting  national  welfare  ahead  of 
private  gain. 

AU  of  this  Is  entirely  fitting  and  proper. 

But  what  about  the  Amfrtran  farmer? 


^ri 


i.'S] 
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»  I  -f* 


tjpeaicer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-   1   positicn  of  authority  to  ten  me  how  to  mlllc   l   government. 
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It  Is  my  feeling  that  no  group  of  cltl/ens 
has  responded  mere  generously  or  more  mag- 
nificently to  this  Nations  call  for  increased 
production  than  American  farmers.  You 
have  done  what  was  asked  of  you.  quietly, 
without  fanfare— and  In  spite  of  increasing 
shortages  oi  labor  aiui  equipment. 

I  feel  that  due  recognition  of  your  achieve- 
ments should  be  made.  Because  of  my  many 
years  of  close  aseoclatlon  with  farmers  In  the 
Midwest  I  would  liKe  the  privilege  of  sponsor- 
ing recognition  of  superior  achievement  In 
agriculture. 

Starting  -v  s<:)on  as  possible,  therefore,  we 
v.lll  honor,  each  week,  a  Midwest  farmer,  farm 
v'.fc,  farm  family.  4  H  Club  member.  Future 
Farmer  of  America,  or  mi^mber  of  some  other 
farm  organization  for  notable  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  In  the  production  of  food.  A 
committee  of  recognized  authorities  on  agri- 
culture will  select  one  outstanding  person  or 
family  for  each  week  s  awHid  on  a  basis  of  ac- 
cf.mpUshment.  such  as  record  crops,  record 
puductlon  of  poultry,  livestock,  etc. 

Tlie  name  of  the  person  or  family  selected 
lor  citation  each  week  will  be  announced  on 
Skelly  Oil  Co  s  radio  program  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co  network,  and  the  ac- 
complishment will  be  told  In  detail,  so  that 
other  farmers  may  profit  thereby. 

To  each  person  or  family  thus  cited  for 
svperior  achievement  in  agriculture,  we  will 
av.ard  a  $100  United  States  war  bond,  and 
the  Skelly  "S"  pennant  for  superior  achieve- 
ment in  agriculture,  along  with  other  dis- 
t.nguishlng  and  Identifylni;  insignia 

Presentation  of  these  awards  for  superior 
achievement  In  agriculture  will  be  made  at 
r.pproprlate  ceremonies  in  the  city  or  town 
nearest  the  recipient's  residence 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  step  will  encour- 
rpe  you  to  hasten  victory  with  ever-Increasing 
production  of  food 

Sincerely  yours. 

WO.  Skellt. 


Address    of   Speaker    Sam    Rayburn    at 
Houston,  Tex.,  December  21,  1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 
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Monday.  January  18,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  permLs- 
sion  having  heretofore  been  granted  to 
me  for  that  purpose.  I  am  inserting  here- 
with an  address  delivered  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Sam  R.ay- 
BUHN.  on  December  21.  1942.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  launching:  at  Houston  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Afoorf  by  the  Brown  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  of  Houston.  Tex.    It  is  as  follows: 

We  watch  tixlay  while  a  ship  goes  down  to 
the  sea  m  freedom's  cau.^e.  Meeting  Are  with 
fire,  blast  with  blast,  she  is  dedicated  to  the 
protection  of  men  who  go  to  face  a  like  ordeal 
on  foreign  soil.  For  such  purpose  the  name 
she  bears — 'T.  S.  S  Moore — Is  well  chosen; 
It  Is  the  name  of  a  young  American,  scarcely 
out  of  boyhood,  who  stood  up  most  bravely 
to  that  ordeal,  and  most  bravely  Is  fallen  m 
that  cause  No  higher  adventure  can  cur 
life  hold  than  that  which  is  here  symbolized. 

We  bid  this  ship,  the  destroyer  escort  ves- 
sel U.  S  S.  Moore,  Godspeed  But  also,  for 
the  people  of  America,  let  us  address  our- 
selves to  one  who  has  gone  through  worse 
than  fire,  worse  than  the  terror  of  bullets 
cr  the  deadltness  of  bombs.  To  the  mother 
9f  Fred  Kenneth  Moore,  seaman,  first  class, 
who  fought  gallantly  for  mans  freedom  and 


gallantly  died,  and  whose  name  this  ship 
takes  back  into  the  same  fight — to  this 
mother  who  now  stands  here  at  my  side  let 
us  speak  for  America. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  you.  courageous  Amer- 
ican mother,  what  is  in  our  hearts.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  tell  the  other  American  mothers 
whose  losses  match  your  own.  The  price 
your  son  has  paid  is  reckoned  In  a  brighter 
currency  than  words.  So.  too.  the  silent 
agony  that  tears  do  not  wash  away  That  is 
why  we  are  trying  to  speak  to  you  In  action 
rather  than  In  words — to  you.  Mrs.  Fred 
Moore,  and  to  those  other  American  mothers 
v.ho  go  hand  in  hand  with  you  through  the 
days  ahead.  We  are  trying  to  say  It  In  the 
launching  of  warships,  rather  than  in  speech. 
We  are  trying  to  give  you  our  answer  in  vic- 
tories, rather  than  in  ceremony.  That  is 
the  answer  your  sacrifice  deserves.  And  an- 
swer It  we  shall,  at  home  in  working  and 
giving,  and  on  battlefields  abroad  in  fighting, 
until  the  blows  that  have  felled  your  loved 
ones  are  givon  back,  until  we  shall  know 
that  they  are  not  fallen  In  vain. 

Your  son.  Mrs.  Moore,  left  the  home  you 
made  for  him  In  the  little  town  of  Greenville, 
Tex  .  as  countless  other  American  boys  have 
left  their  homes  to  Joint  this  fight,  confident 
of  his  strength,  sure  of  his  purpose,  a  smile 
for  you  on  his  face,  and  an  ache  for  you  In 
his  heart.  When  he  walked  into  the  Naval 
Recruiting  Station  in  EhiUas  on  July  31.  1940. 
he  was  not  yet  19  years  old  Old  enough  to 
Join  the  Navy,  yet  not  so  old  that  you  your- 
self could  watch  him  go  without  something 
of  the  heartache  you  once  felt  on  seeing  him 
off  to  hU  first  day  at  school;  not  quite  old 
enough  to  have  lost  the  boyish  grin  you  loved 
so  dearly,  not  so  old  that  you  could  see  him 
off  now  without  wondering  whether  he  still 
might  need  the  care  that  you  and  the  Baptist 
minister  who  is  your  husband  had  given  him 
through  the  years. 

But  your  son.  despite  his  years.  Mrs  Mt)cre, 
was  very  much  a  man.  So  much  a  man.  so 
sure  that  what  he  was  fighting  for  was  also 
worth  dying  for.  that  when  the  hour  of  test 
came,  he  met  it  as  only  a  man  could.  Pred 
Kenneth  Moore  was  killed  In  action  at  Pearl 
Harbt>r.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  to  you 
the  story  which  your  mothers  heart  has  gone 
over— t(X)  many  times  since  then— of  the  way 
he  met  death,  but  for  those  gathered  here  I 
shoud  like  to  read  the  brief  citation  that 
went  with  the  award  to  your  son  of  the  Navy 
Cross,  presented  March  18.  1942.  From  this 
citation  I  quote: 

"For  distinguished  service,  extraordinary 
courage,  and  devotion  to  duty  and  disre- 
gard for  his  own  safety  during  the  attack 
on  the  fleet  in  Pearl  Harbor.  T  H  .  by  Japanese 
forces  on  December  7.  1941  In  spite  of  orders 
from  his  gun  captain  to  take  cover  wh^n  the 
enemy  strafing  became  severe.  Seaman  Moore 
remained  at  his  station  on  antialrcr.tft  gun 
No.  1  of  the  U.  8.  S  Arizona  with  two  other 
members  of  the  gun  crtw  and  a.ssistcd  in 
keeping  It  In  operation  against  the  enemy 
until  he  was  killed  by  an  explosion  " 

Your  son  fought.  Mrs  Moore,  as  only  a 
man  can  fight  who  has  within  him  the  love 
of  freedom  in  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 
Your  son  knew.  Mrs.  Mtx)re.  as  only  a  man 
can  know  from  a  conviction  deep  within 
his  soul,  the  menace  to  that  freedom  which 
suddenly  filled  the  skies  over  Pearl  Harbor. 
We  can  forget  his  tender  years  In  the 
memory  of  what  he  did.  we  can  seek  to 
Imbue  ourselves  with  his  spirit,  to  fortify 
ourselves  with  the  understanding  that  was 
his  We  can  work  and  fight  and  give  and,  if 
need  be.  die  that  this  boy  who  was  so  very 
much  a  man  and  his  comrades  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain. 

Tills,  then.  Is  our  answer.  Mrs  Moore,  to 
you  and  to  the  mothers  of  America  who.  in 
spirit,  stand  with  you  today  as  another  ship 
of  war  gotfs  down  to  the  sea.  We  shall 
launch    yet    more   ships,    we   shall    tram   yCt 


more  men  to  fight  the  enemy  your  sons 
have  fought,  we  shall  send  yet  more  planes 
and  guns  against  that  enemy.  And  of  our- 
selves, whatever  we  are  called  upon  to  give, 
we  shall  give,  whether  It  be  work  or  sacrifice 
or  life  Itself.  The  Nation  for  which  Fred 
Kenneth  Moore  died,  the  Nation  for  which 
the  U  8.  S.  Moore  carries  on  in  1942.  finds 
her  Immortality  In  the  spirit  of  free  men. 
That  spirit  is  undying. 


Message  of  Governor  Snell,  of  Oregon,  to 
the  Oregon  Legislature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

0»-    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W':'dncsday.  January  20.  19i3 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing message  was  delivered  by  Earl  E. 
Snell,  Governor  of  Oregon,  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  Oregon  State  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  time  he  was  inducted  into 
office.  The  Governor  discusses  many  of 
the  problems  confronting  our  State  in 
this  critical  period,  many  of  which  are 
of  national  importance: 

Mr.  President.  Mr  Speaker,  members  of  the 
forty-second  legislative  assembly  of  the  great 
State  of  Oregon,  in  assuming  the  high  office 
of  Governor  of  my  native  State  I  feel  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  express  my  profound 
appreciation  for  the  honor  conferred.  How- 
ever. I  recognize  full  well  that  my  apprecia- 
tion may  best  be  expressed  by  a  dedication 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  energy  and  capac- 
ity to  faithful  performance  and  acceptante 
of  many  duties  and  responsibilities  incum- 
bent upon  the  Governor  of  this  great  com- 
monwealth 

As  members  of  this  forty-second  legislative 
assembly,  you  are  meeting  during  one  of  th-- 
most  critical  periods  In  the  history  o(  our 
Nation.  You  are  meeting  at  a  lime  when 
our  country  Is  engaged  in  a  great  global  war-  - 
the  exu-nt  and  scope  and  likeness  of  which 
the  world  hts  never  known  Upon  victory 
depends  the  continuation  of  all  that  we 
cherish  and  hold  dear — cur  liberties,  our 
homes,  cur  sacred  Institutions — the  Ameri- 
can way  cf  life.  Reprcientatlves  of  Nazi 
tyranny  and  Jaj>anese  despotism — cruel. 
greedy,  and  ruthless — have  as  their  goal  world 
power  and  conquest  and  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  all  peoples  cf  all  the  earth.  Their 
designs  are  so  all-lncluslve  and  so  fraught 
with  danger  and  p<jtentlalltles  that  they 
stagger  the  intellectual  powers  of  human 
comprehension  The  over-all  progress  and 
advancement  of  the  Allied  forces  during  re- 
cent months  have  given  us  cause  for  In- 
crea.sed  hope  and  encouragement.  Yet  It  Is 
only  the  btglnning  of  a  detfrmined  march^ 
a  match  that  Is  diflicult  but  certain— that 
leads  down  that  long  road  to  victory. 

OREGON  S    WAR    RECORD   C.TTD 

In  keeping  with  her  duty  and  glorious  tia- 
ditlons  of  the  historic  past  Oregon  once  more 
has  demonstrated  her  unswerving  loyalty  and 
patriotism  by  establishing  records  which  are 
the  envy  of  the  entire  Union. 

We    are    reminded    that    m    the    Spanish- 
American  War  an  Oregon  legiment.  composed 
entirely  of  volunteers,  was  the  first  to  land  in 
.    the   Philippines,  and   the   first   to  enter   the 
walled  city  of  Manila 

In  the  First  World  War  Oregon  in  propor- 
tion to  population  led  all  States  of  the  Union 
I    in  fumishmg  volunteers;  wa*  first  m  the  Na- 
'    tion  to  recruit  all  National  Guard  quotas  to 


full  war  strength — mobilization  overnight  of 
the  first  National  Guard  regiment  In  the 
couiitry  to  be  ready  for  service;  first  to  com- 
plete machinery  for  the  operation  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  and  In  addition  Oregon  es- 
tablished the  enviable  record  of  oversubscrip- 
tion of  each  and  every  one  of  the  four  Lib- 
erty Loan  drives  held  during  that  period. 

Oregon's  record  during  this  present  emer- 
gency is  equally  slgnlflcanv  Oregon  has  been 
at  the  top  In  several  phases  of  civil  defense 
activities,  and  for  a  fwrlod  ranked  first  in 
the  Nation  In  purchase  of  Individual  Defense 
t)onds.  Oregon  has  consistently  exceeded  Its 
quota.  In  the  fall  of  1940,  when  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  expansion  of  the  National  Guard 
our  quota  was  filled  In  1  week,  to  lead  the 
entire  Union.  Most  significant,  however,  la 
the  fact  that  once  again  Oregon  led  the  Na- 
tion in  volunteers  for  both  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Many  of  our  Oregon  boys  have  already 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  this  great 
cause  of  liberty,  truth,  and  Justice.  Ot.r 
sympathetic  hearts  are  filled  with  grief  as 
we  share  the  emotions  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers,  the  sisters  and  brothers,  the  wives, 
sons,  and  daughters  of  those  brave  men  who 
gave  the  full  measure  of  devotion.  Yet  no 
greater  honor,  no  greater  glory  hath  any  man. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  here  we  pause  dur- 
ing the  delilaeratlons  of  this  assembly  to  rise 
and  bow  our  heads  In  a  moment  of  silent 
tribute. 

May  It  please  Ood  that  the  day  of  victory — 
Anal  and  complete — be  hastened  and  made 
secure. 

gUOST  SESSIOM   USCKD 

Many  of  you  members  ot  this  legislative 
assembly  are  occupying  places  of  responsi- 
bility In  your  various  communities  In  con- 
nection with  America's  all-out  war  effort.  I 
know  that  you  are  anxious  to  return  to  tho£e 
imporUnt  posts  at  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  is  no  ordinary  session.  These  are  no 
ordinary  times.  During  normal  times  the 
legislative  mill  ofttlmea  has  become  clogged 
with  unimportant  and  unnecessary  legisla- 
tion, resulting  In  delay,  confusion,  added  ex- 
pense, and  a  lengthened  session.  Such  Inci- 
dents should  not  occur  in  ordinary  times  and 
certainly  not  now  when  every  available  ounce 
of  energy  and  effort  should  be  directed  to- 
ward hastening  the  day  of  victory.  Time 
truly  Is  of  the  essence.  With  essential  In- 
du.<>trles  and  business  generally  pleading  for 
help;  with  various  war  activities  and  defense 
programs  in  dire  need  of  additional  assist- 
ance, the  men  and  women  of  this  legislative 
assembly  together  with  the  whose  presence 
Is  required,  should  not  be  detained  here  a 
moment  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  for  your  earnest  con- 
sideration that  legislation  i-t  this  session  be 
confined  to  measures  having  to  do  with  the 
winning  of  this  war;  post-war  planning  or 
legislation  essential  to  that  period;  taxation, 
partlcularlj  property  tax  relief;  consolida- 
tions and  economy  programs;  necessary  ap- 
propriation measures  and  only  such  other 
legislation  as  determined  to  be  necessary  and 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  our  State  and  deemed  to  be  of  such 
urgency  as  necessary  of  enactment  now. 

Tour  responsibilities  as  members  of  this 
forty-second  legislative  assembly  are  greater 
than  those  heretofore  attendant  upon  legis- 
lators any  time  In  the  history  of  our  State. 
When  the  resolution  of  adjournment  sine  die 
Is  adopted  may  It  be  said  that  the  Forty- 
second  Assembly  of  the  Oregon  Legislature, 
meeting  at  a  time  when  our  country  was  in- 
volved in  a  great  World  War,  was  one  of  the 
most  forthright,  oonslstent,  and  businesslike 
sessions  In  Oregon's  history.  To  that  end  Is 
pledged  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  execu- 
tive department. 

The  founders  of  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  I  cf  article  HI  of  the  oonsUtuUon,  wise- 


ly ordained  that  the  powers  should  be  divided 
into  three  separate  and  distinct  departments 
of  government — the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive including  the  administrative,  and  the 
judicial.  The  constitution  further  provides, 
however,  that  the  chief  executive  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  make  certain  recommendations 
to  the   legislative   assembly. 

In  keeping  with  the  suggestions  for  a  short 
session  and  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Oregon  constitution  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  suggest  certain  specific  recommen- 
dations for  your  earnest  consideration. 

CIVILIAN  DCTEMSZ    BILL  PLAKKTD 

The  present  Oregon  State  defense  council 
was  organized  June  1,  1941,  by  executive 
order  of  the  Governor.  It  was  formed 
promptly  following  a  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unite'*  States.  By  virtue  of  the 
method  of  its  creation  It  has  lacked  statutory 
authority  as  a  legal  entity  or  State  agency 
and  a-  such  could  not  receive  nor  dlsbiu^e 
State  funds.  With  approval  of  the  State 
emergency  board,  and  supplemented  by  the 
assistance  of  personnel  from  several  State 
departments.  Its  activities  have  been  financed 
from  apprc^rlations  made  at  the  1941  leglt:- 
latlve  session  for  expansion  of  activities  of 
the  State  police  and  organization  of  a  State 
g-iard. 

Thousands  of  lojral  and  patriotic  Orego- 
nlans  are  contributing  freely  of  their  time 
and  effort  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  them  under  this  program  which  Is 
designed  for  the  protection  of  home  and 
fireside  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  our 
citizens. 

There  have  been  mistakes  and  mlstuder- 
standlng  to  be  sure  but  when  we  consider 
that  tl  e  civilian  defense  program  was,  and  Is, 
a  voluntary  emergency  organization  virtually 
set  up  overnight  our  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  service  It  has  rendered  to  our  State 
la  Increased. 

A  civilian  defense  bill  taken  from  the  uni- 
form act  as  adopted  by  many  States  of  the 
Union  will  be  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion and  approval.  The  proposed  measure 
carries  an  appropriation,  as  funds  stifOclent 
from  other  departments  are  no  longer  avail- 
able. It  Is  hoped  that  no  emergency  will 
arise  which  will  make  necessary  an  appeal 
to  the  emergency  board.  However.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  rely  to  cd^lderable  degree  upon 
supplemental  aid  and  assistance  from  depart- 
mental personnel  and  In  the  tise  of  equip- 
ment. The  full  success  of  the  program  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  help  and  assist- 
ance of  Individuals,  groups,  organizations, 
and  private  and  public  agencies. 

The  Oregon  National  Guard  was  mobilized 
and  called  into  Federal  service  by  Executive 
order  on  September  16.  1940.  As  a  result  of 
this  action  the  1941  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a  State  guard  and 
outlining  certain  of  Its  responsibilities.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  that  act  a  State  guard 
was  organized  December  10,  1941,  and  has 
ftmctloned  as  such  since  that  date.  By  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  that  act  the  organiza- 
tion will  cease  to  function  as  of  January  21, 
1943.  the  date  of  Its  termination  as  set  forth 
in  the  law. 

The  need  and  Importance  of  a  continuation 
of  the  activities  of  a  State  guard  during  this 
emergency  are  well  recognised.  I  am  sure.  In 
recommending  Its  continuation  and  keeping 
In  mind  that  the  present  act  expires  January 
21 — 10  days  hence — I  suggest  that  the  emer- 
gency clause  be  employed  and  that  attention 
be  given  to  early  enactment. 

VrrXKAKS'     LXGIBLATION     PKOPOSED 

It  Lb  my  recommendation  that  this  legis- 
lature enact  legislation  extending  the  benefits 
to  Oregon  members  of  our  armed  forces  serv- 
ing In  World  War  No.  2.  Among  other  things 
those  benefits  shotild  Include  real -estate-loan 
privileges,  veterans'  preference,  educational 
opportimlties,  and  vocational  training. 


The  recomnaendatlon  contains  no  thought 
or  suggestion  of  financial  award  becaiise  the 
extent  of  their  patriotism  and  unreserved  de- 
votion cannot  be  measured  In  terms  of 
money.  From  the  cities  and  farms  they 
came — thousands  of  the  finest  of  Oregon's 
young  manhood — relinquishing  gainful  em- 
ployment, yielding  educational  pursuits,  sac- 
rificing alms  and  ambitions  of  the  morrow, 
to  engage  In  one  of  the  greatest  battles  for 
freedom  the  wco'ld  has  ever  known.  The 
pages  of  history  will  never  reveal  greater 
courage,  >ravery,  patriotism,  and  sacrifice 
than  demonstrated  by  American  boys  at 
Bataan  and  the  Philippines,  at  Wake,  Guam, 
the  Solomons;  in  fact,  on  land  and  sea  and 
in  the  air  on  far-fiung  battlefields  of  the 
world. 

We  here  at  home,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  every  possible  con- 
tribution to  our  all-out  war  effort,  have  a 
very  distinct  and  definite  obligation — an  ob- 
ligation to  preserve  and  maintain  constitu- 
tional represenutlve  government  and  the 
unrestricted  sovereignty  of  the  political  tub- 
divisions  of  these  United  SUtes  of  America. 

Thus  will  we  keep  faith  with  those  who 
are  contributing  most  toward  the  preserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  our  free  Institutions. 

We  are  fighting  a  war  which  among  other 
things  Is  designed  to  preserve  democracy. 
What  a  sad  commentary  twould  be  if  in  pre- 
serving democracy  abroad  we  lost  It  here  at 
home. 

TAX   KEUUCTIOM    BaCOMMKHDB) 

Taxation  has  always  been  one  of  the  moet 
complex  problems  of  government.  To  meet 
the  demands  of  the  cltlaenry  for  orderly  gov- 
ernment, for  schools,  for  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, sanitation  and  modem  facilities; 
city,  county,  and  State  inetltutions,  streets, 
brldgae,  and  modem  highways — all  of  these 
and  more — necessitate  the  raising  of  revenue. 
Civil  government  cannot  exist  without  reve- 
nue. Yet,  there  are  definite  limitations  as  to 
taxes  and  beyond  which  are  placed  In  jeopardy 
the  Immediate  social  and  economic  stability 
and  security  of  such  government.  Full  con- 
Flderatlon  should  be  given  to  the  question  of 
finding  ways  and  means  of  reducing  property 
taxes — eliminations,  reductions,  nonessen- 
tials, and  consolidations — both  State  and 
local.  Every  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  relief  and  encouragement  of  home  owner- 
ship. It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  State  and 
local  governments  cannot  be  adjourned,  but 
with  Federal  taxes  the  highest  In  our  history 
and  with  further  Increases  scheduled,  this 
question  takes  cm  added  significance  and  im- 
portance. 

In  many  localities  of  this  SUte  the  Federal 
Government  has  acquired  large  real  estate 
holdings  which  thereby  have  become  tax 
exempt. 

1  suggest  that  this  legislature  memorialize 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  at  an  early 
date  which  will  reimburse  adequately  those 
taxing  district*  which  through  such  Federal 
ownership  are  being  deprived  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  tax  revenues. 

Considerable  relief  will  be  forthcoming  In 
the  distribution  to  the  school  districts  of 
stirplus  income-tax  revenues  for  property 
tax  offset.  In  conversation  with  leaders  of 
the  proponents  of  this  recent  Initiative  having 
to  do  with  this  question  and  as  quite  gener- 
ally known,  I  learned  that  bills  will  be  pre- 
sented to  clarify  any  possible  ambiguity  in 
the  intent  or  wording  of  the  act  to  the  end 
that  the  moneys  In  question  shall  be  tised 
definitely  for  property  tax  relief,  but  that 
there  shall  be  established  the  polity  of  equal- 
ized State  support  of  public  schools,  I  con- 
cur in  these  objectives.  The  effective  date 
of  the  transfer  to  these  funds  should  like- 
wise be  clarified  by  legislative  action.  If  this 
honorable  body  decides  affirmatively  upon 
such  action  may  I  suggest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  advisability  of  an  earmarked 
reserve  fund. 
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irho  fought  gallantly  for  mans  freedom  and    '    launch    yet    more   ships,    we   shall    train   y*t    '    tion  to  recruit  all  National  Guard  quotas  lo 
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CAtmONS   ON    INCOME  TAX 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  ad- 
vanced proposals  calling  for  a  reduction  In 
th?  rotes  on  the  State  income  tax.  That 
these  proposals  have  merit  I  concur  and 
agree,  and,  particularly  so  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  burden  of  Federal  Income  taxes. 
Yet  paradoxically,  recently  increased  Federal 
Income  taxes  mean  lower  State  Income  taxes; 
and.  here  then  according  to  recent  figures 
anc  estimates,  gives  cause  for  considerable 
concern. 

Accoidlng  to  conservative  estimates  from 
reliable  and  informative  sources  state  In- 
come-tax payments,  because  of  increased 
FedTal  pa>ments.  will  be  reduced  automati- 
cally b:  15  per^'ent  this  year  and  next  year 
by  as  much  as  30  percent — nearly  one  third. 
While  in  normal  years  reductions  cf  state 
Income  tax  m'ght  well  be  in  order.  In  view 
of  an  automatic  reduction  of  30  percent  next 
year.  I  caut'on  that  full,  long-rarge.  and 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  any 
suggestion  for  reduction  at  thi.«  time. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  appreciation 
the  splendid  services  of  Mr  Guy  Cordon  in 
connection  with  matters  of  taxation.  His 
valuable  assistance  was  made  available  with- 
out FElp.ry  throimh  the  courte  y  of  the  In- 
terstate Association  of  Public  Land  Counties. 
It  is  recognizi'd  fuU  well  that  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks  only  cursory  examination  and 
conrideratlon  can  be  given  to  a  question  so 
Inptirtant  and  complex  as  that  of  taxation. 
An  effective  committee  might  well  be  or- 
ganl2fc  to  etudy  this  problem  thoroughly. 
We  want  the  lowest  taxes  posrlble  We  want 
the  fr.irc.  t  and  most  equitab'.e  dustribvition 
poMible  to  obtain.  We  want  to  attract  and 
retain  industries  V-e  want  to  develop  our 
State  and  its  resources.  Much  depend*  upon 
this  important  problem  of  tuxatio!i — a  ques- 
tion which  reaches  out  into  the  homes  and 
dally  lives  of  each  and  all  of  our  citizens. 

CONSOLIDATIONS  RECOMMENDED 

I  -ecommend  that  the  administrative  duties    | 
nnd    function.s   of   the   World    War   veterans' 
Stale-aid    commission    and    the    State    land 
board   be  consolidated. 

Such  consolidation  afTords  an  opportunity 
to  coordinate  the  renting,  sale,  and  disposal 
of  State-ov.ned  real  properties  and  permit 
uniformity  In  the  valuation  thereof:  to  per- 
mit slandr.rdlzaticn  in  the  handling  of  loans, 
coilertlons,  foreclosures,  and  contracts;  to 
consolidate  the  activities  of  field  personnel 
permitting  a  maximum  of  flexibility,  uni- 
formity, and  economy  In  administration, 
which,  togothor  with  a  reduction  of  adminis- 
trative pL'r3L;n:i"l  should  reflect  substantial 
savings  and  at  tlie  rame  time  p; ov.de  a  mtire 
elBclent  service  for  all  tho5e  utilizing  the 
facilities  of  these  departments  now  and  in  the 
future. 

"I  lecommend  that  the  milk  control  board 
be  abtlishod  and  the  administration  of  the 
act  be  lodged  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  supervision  of  the  dire?tor 
of  that  divl.s:  n  This  would  further  con- 
solidate the  administration  of  State  laws  re- 
lating to  agr. cultural  pur.-uit,-,;  wculd  cen- 
tralize control  ovor  office  and  field  personnel. 
Inspection  services,  and  general  rules  and 
regulations  cs  provided  by  law,  which  should 
elect  favin  s  in  salaries  and  eliminate  dupli- 
cation of  tra^•tl  ar.d  general  expenses  of  inves- 
tigators, auditors,  and  inspectors. 

With  the  same  general  view  in  mind  of 
eccnomy  and  efBcitncy  in  administration.  I 
recommend  the  c;insolidatlon  of  the  duties 
an;!  functions  of  the  State  banking  board  and 
the  corporation  department  under  a  division 
to  be  known  as  the  department  cf  banking 
and  corporations. 

At  present  the  State  tax  comml^^slon  Is 
composed  of  thrc?  members  appointed  by 
three  members  tf  the  State  b^ard  cf  con- 
trol. However,  t!ie  appointive  power  lodged 
with  the  board  of  ciintrol  marks  the  l^mit 
and  extent   of    ihat   boards  Jiuisdictlon   and 


supervision  over  the  policies,  rcspcnslbllitif s, 
and  adnrUiiistrative  duties  and  functions 
of  the  tax  commission. 

I  reccgnize  that  there  Is  considerable  op- 
position to  any  change  in  the  laws  aflecting 
the  administrative  set-up  of  the  tax  commis- 
sion, and  which  opposition,  among  others. 
Includes  groups  and  organizations  of  State- 
wide signiacance.  That  there  Is  basis  for 
their  contention,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I 
reccgnize.  loo.  that  there  is  a  wide  ditforence 
of  opinion  among  legislators  them&elves. 
Were  it  no',  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  merit 
of  the  following  proposal  and  confident  that 
It  wou'd  leflect  economy  and  efficiency  in 
administration.  I  would  hesitate  to  suggest 
consideration  at  this  particular  session. 

I  recommend  that  a  single  tax  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  and  directly  rcponsible 
to  the  Governor  be  substituted  for  the  pres- 
ent three-man  commission  now  appointed  by. 
but  not  rosponsible  to  the  State  board  of 
contiol. 

CONCREiSIONAI,     DISTRICT    APPOINTMENTS 

Oregon  now  has  four  congressional  dis- 
tricts. In  connection  with  the  appointment 
of  the  mi-mbership  of  several  boards  and 
commisilons,  the  law  provides  for  three  mem- 
bers and  yet  calls  fir  representation  from 
each  cong-esalonal  dlsir  ct.  In  the  laws  cre- 
ating the  many  State  boards  and  commis- 
sions the  following  general  languawie  appears 
In  at  leas':  six  of  those  acta  "Board  to  con- 
sist of  three  members  appointetl  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, on*'  from  each  congre^.-^lonal  district." 
Those  six  boards  and  commissions  are: 

State  highway  c>imnnss:on 

State  board  of  barber  examiners. 

Liquor  control   commiss  on. 

State  milk  control   boerd. 

Oregon  real  estate  board. 

State  sanitary  authority 

It  is  recommended  that  appropriate  amend- 
ments be  made  which  will  reconcile  the  pro- 
visions of  fiese  mea'iures  and  remove  by 
clariflcatnn  any  confliction  brought  about  by 
the  recent  creation  of  Oregon's  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District. 

Much  has  bern  said  and  written  about  the 
problems  and  difncultlp>«  which  we  shall  face 
during  th?  post-war  period  Many  of  these 
problems  are  recognized  to  be  natloi'.al  in 
scope  and  application — some  cf  them  inter- 
national— yet  right  here  in  cur  own  State 
and  in  our  own  communities  we  have  certain 
deflnlie  responsibilities  and  obligations.  We 
must  lend  every  effort  to  the  all-out  prcsecu- 
tlon  of  this  war.  yet  It  Is  timely.  Indeed,  that 
thought  and  study  be  directed  toward  de- 
veloping plans  for  the  traiicition  period  that 
lle.s  ahcail.  The  uncerta.nty  as  to  the  di'.te 
hostilities  shall  cease  is  not  Justlflcailcn  lor 
delay  In  thaping  fuiure  pii'.ns  lor  action. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  that  a  pKist-wf.r  de- 
pression is  inevitable  There  will  be  great 
demand  for  change-over  e:iuipm?nt  end  ma- 
terials; transportation  fnciLtles.  new  sticlned 
to  the  utmcst,  mu.^t  be  replac!»d  and  repaired; 
projects  ai'.d  Improvements  have  been  de- 
ferred; there  will  be  shortages  to  fill  in  equip- 
ment, m.aterlals.  and  supplies;  new  bulldir.es 
required,  public  and  private:  highways,  roads, 
and  bridges  to  be  ccr.etiucled  and  repaired: 
housing  programs.  prcfabr.c.«:  on,  new  prod- 
ucts,  and  developments. 

Yet  we  must  look  forward  to  potential 
problems  of  unemployment  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war  We  mi;»t  lock  forward  to  the 
rehabilitation  and  reemplcymfnt  of  the  bcya 
In  our  armed  forces  when  they  return  heme 
We  mutt  prepare  now  lor  emergencies  that 
might  develop  during  that  period  of  transi- 
tion 

I  therefore  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
substantial  reserve  from  surplus  revenues  and 
other  sources  vrhich  seem  to  be  practical  and 
sound.  It  should  also  be  made  possible  to 
Invest  such  funds  in  United  States  War  trands. 
which  would  serve  the  two  fold  purpose  of 
providing  sound  interim  investment  and  of 


promoting  our  all -out  war  eCTort.  Like  ati- 
thorlzatlon  should  also  extend  to  counties. 
Cities,  and  other  political  subdivisions. 

I  recommend  farther  that  appropriations  be 
made  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  for 
much  needed  new  buildings  and  improve- 
ments at  our  State  institutions  and  agencies, 
and  for  such  additional  services  necessary  to 
raise  within  proper  limitations  Institutional 
standards.  Construction  of  new  buildings 
must  necessarily  be  delayed  until  the  close  of 
hostilities  because  of  shortages  and  ionorlties 
but  such  delay  will  coincide  with  a  post-war 
program. 

I  recommend,  also,  thut  1150.000  of  the  sur- 
plus revenues  in  the  hospital  accidi'nt  fund 
collected  from  motor  vehicle  operators  be 
transferred  to  the  State  highway  fuid.  there 
to  be  earmarked  with  other  reserve  lunds  for 
use  following  this  wr.r  emergency  Further, 
that  permission  be  granted  for  cre.iting  re- 
serves from  racing  funds  which  hive  been 
distributed  to  the  counties,  the  Pacific  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition.  Oregon  State 
Fair.  Pendleton  Round-up.  Eastern  Oregon 
Livestock  Show,  and  Northwestern  Turkey 
Show  such  res  -rve  funds  to  be  used  following 
the  war  for  plant  expansion,  repairs  or  Im- 
provement. 

COMMITTEE  ON    POST-W.\R   READJ  U.:TM  ENT   AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

I  recommend  further  that  there  be  created 
a  committee  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Post-War  Readjustment  and  Development, 
such  committee  lo  Include  a  memt»ershlp  of 
1.5  and  composed  ps  follows: 

The  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  senate,  the  chairman  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee  of  the  hotise. 
the  State  budget  director,  director  of  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  State  forester,  director 
of  geology  and  mineral  Industries.  State  high- 
way engineer,  representative  cf  the  school  of 
economics  or  business  administration  at  the 
University  of  Orepon.  representative  of  the 
school  of  engineering  at  Oregon  State  College, 
six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

This  committee  should  be  charged  with  the 
resp<mslbillty  of  devising  programs  and  meth- 
ods, and  coordinating  plans  of  action  for  the 
post-war  demobilization  and  transition  pe- 
riods; of  promoting  actively  the  Industrial, 
mineral,  and  agricultural  resources  of  cur 
State;  cooperating  with  other  agencies  and 
groups.  Individuals,  and  organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  all  to  the  end  that  th» 
committees  work  may  contribute  materially 
to  sound,  practical,  orderly,  and  .satisfactory 
solutions  to  the  important  problems  that  lie 
ahead  < 

This  must  not  be  Just  another  committee. 
There  is  imptirtant  and  necessary  work  to  be 
done.  Questions  of  unemploymer.t,  the  dr- 
vclopmcnt  of  our  State  and  its  resources,  the 
rehabilitation  and  rcemploymer.t  cf  our  boys 
now  in  the  armed  forces  cf  this  country  are 
questions  not  to  b3  tak:n  lightly.  Tlie  ap- 
pointment to  th.s  ccmimittee  of  S.ate  ofDclals, 
well  Informed  and  advised  en  Oregon's  re- 
sources and  problems  to  be  considered  should 
expedite  the  work  to  b^  undertaken.  Others 
added  should  be  equally  quallSed  In  their 
particular  fields  A  full-time  capable  and 
able  executive-director  should  be  selected  by 
the  committee. 

OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 

We  could  write  pages  of  tribute  to  our 
senior  citizens  for  the  valuable  contributions 
they  have  made  toward  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  great  State  and  Nation. 
Pages  could  bs  utilized — and  p.cperly  so — la 
recltlnj  their  many  sacrifices — In  recounting 
our  obligations  to  these  loyal  citizens  of  an- 
other generation  for  their  vision  and  fore- 
sight and  rcsoluie  det?rminallon.  all  of  which 
contributed  much  toward  the  freedom,  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity  which  we  of  this  gener- 
ation have  enj.yed.     Would   that   wc  might 


pass  on  to  the  younger  generation  a  similar 
heritage. 

However,  to  every  thougbtlul  American,  a 
pro>,'ram  which  provides  sufficient  financial 
assistance  for  our  senior  citieens  Is  sound — 
Is  timely  and  practical.  And.  such  assistance 
should  not  be  on  the  basis  of  charity  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  earned  security — of 
right  and  decency. 

During  the  current  blenntum  the  over-all 
assistance  budget  which  Includes  old-age 
assistance,  relief,  aid  to  the  bhnd.  depend- 
ent children,  crippled  children  and  child 
welfare  services,  totaled  In  round  numbers 
821.700.000.  The  estimated  revenues  con- 
tained in  that  budget  were  to  be  derived  as 
follows: 

Revenues  under  the  Knox  act.,  f 6.  800.  000 
State  general  fund  appropriation.     2.  450,  000 

Counties  appropriation _     4.700.000 

Federal  match  funds.. 7.750.000 

The  average  old-age  assistance  payment 
over   the  blennlum   was  approximately  $24. 

KlfOX    CONTROL    ACT 

May  It  be  said  here  that  so  far  as  the 
Knox  control  act  and  liquor  revenues  en- 
ter Into  this  question,  promotion  of  sales 
and  the  desire  for  profits  are  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  underlying  principles  of 
temperance  and  control  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Knox 
control  law. 

rORTT  DOLLAR  FATSflKTS  PROVtCHJ 

The  budget  for  the  coming  blennlum.  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  schedule  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  cash  on 
hand,  together  with  anticipated  revenues, 
provides  for  an  average  payment  estimated 
to  reach  approximately  $34  for  old-age  as- 
sistance Furthermore,  that  schedule  has 
been  projected  with  the  complete  ellmlna- 
tlo  1  of  the  general  fxmd  appropriation 
rr-lsed  from  State  general  taxes,  which  were 
lewed  for  this  pxirpose  during  the  current 
blennlum  and  which  totaled  $2,450,000. 

Both  the  Federal  and  State  laws  provide 
f -r  a  maximum  payment  of  $40  per  month. 
V.e  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  basis  of  need 
Is  also  Included  In  the  Federal  law  However, 
I  am  confident  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  in 
View  of  increased  prices  and  present-day 
costs.  $40  per  month  is  little  enough  to  pro- 
vide sustenance  and  reasonable  comfort  for 
these  elderly  citizens.  Therefore.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  provide  ar  additional  amount 
of  approximately  $3  per  month  per  capita 
vkhich  when  matched  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  provide  the  approximate  $40.  deslg- 
i;ui.ed  as  the  maximum  In  both  State  and 
Fideral  law.  In  any  event,  it  seems  highly 
advisable  in  view  of  contingencies  to  supple- 
ment thes«  funds  from  other  sources.  Sev- 
eral suggestions  have  been  presented;  To  re- 
enact  the  1941  general  fund  appropriation: 
use  mone>-s  from  surplus  funds,  or  enact 
measures  providing  for  special  revenues  from 
su-called  Indirect  sources.  Another  sugges- 
tion Is  amendments  which  wculd  grant  per- 
mission to  earn,  or  receive  as  gifts,  an  amount 
on  the  basis  cf  the  proposed  schedule  of  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  month. 

In  my  opinion  these  additional  revenues 
should  not  come  from  property  texes  nor 
."hculd  the  cotinties  be  asked  to  assume  any 
cf  this  portion.  Counties  should  be  provided 
with  every  possible  assistance.  Therefore.  I 
recommend  the  enactment  of  the  following 
proposal: 

That  public  utilities  be  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Oregon  excise-tax  law 
ind  an  equivalent  amount  of  revenue  l>e 
used  for  old-age  assistance.  At  the  present 
time  utilities  are  expressly  exempted  from 
the  Oregon  exclse-U:x  law.  If  additional 
funds  are  deemed  necessary,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  tax  on  certain  non- 
a'cohclic  beverages  or  to  an  amusement  tax 
There  will,  of  course,  be  opposition  to.  and 
arguments    against,    any    method    proposed. 


Yet  this  matter  is  before  us  for  solution  and 
I  submit  that  we  should  not  look  to  prop- 
erty taxes,  but  on  the  contrary  every  possible 
conslderatlor  should  be  given  to  property- 
tax  relief. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said  In  favor 
of  a  national  penslou  act.  but  this  problem 
from  a  State  point  of  Tiew  is  imminent  and 
Immediate.  According  to  my  understanding 
of  the  present  act.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  or 
ln\ent  at  any  time  to  prescribe  definite 
rules  of  living  for  these  senior  citizens,  yet  | 
the  maximum  payments  when  qualified 
should  require  lees  detail  and  thereby  re- 
flect savings  In  costs  of  administration. 

KESSACX    LIMnTD 

In  this  Inaugural  tddress  and  for  reasons 
previoxwly  mentioned  I  purposely  have  re- 
frained from  discussing  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  dairying,  education,  highways 
and  transportation,  labor,  mining,  power, 
fish  and  gam;,  and  other  Important  phases 
of  social  and  economic  activities  over  which 
State  government  eziercises  certain  controls 
and  Jurisdiction.  In  many  Instances  State 
departments  having  Jurisdiction  can  pro- 
ceed satisfactorily  for  the  duration  without 
the  necessity  of  new  laws  or  amendments. 
Others  can  make  certain  necessary  adjust- 
ments within  the  scope  and  authority  of 
laws  and  regulations  now  eflective.  In  some 
cases  amendments  may  be  In  order. 

However,  these  are  days  of  rapid  changes 
and  constant  adjustments.  I  know  person- 
ally that  members  of  thU  assembly  have 
given  much  thought  and  study  to  vital  and 
imporunt  questions  of  the  day  and  current 
prcb'.ems  of  the  State  and  Its  political  eub- 
divlsions.  And,  undoubtedly  remedial  legis- 
lation a'ready  has  been  prepared. 

However,  if  in  the  next  few  weeks  addi- 
tional items  develop  which  are  determined  by 
the  executive  department  to  be  urgent  and 
cf  sufficient  import  they,  together  with 
recommendaUons.  will  be  submitted  forth- 
with for  the  consideration  of  this  honorable 
body  as  prescribed  by  the  Oregon  constitu- 
tion. 

We  must  keep  In  mind,  however,  that 
many  of  our  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
legislation. 

OLD  OaXGOM  TKAIL  CENTENNIAL 

Tills  year.  Id43,  marks  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  biasing  of  the  Old  Oregon 
TraU  on  into  the  WUUmette  VaUey  and  of 
an  historic  meeUn«  at  Champoeg  which  cen- 
tennial anniversaries  should  be  observed  with 
fitting  ceremonies  appropriate  to  times  and 
conditions. 

EXPRESSES    APPKBCIATION 

During  the  years  that  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  board  of  control  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  Governors  Meier, 
Martin,  and  Bprague— with  Treasurers  Hol- 
man,  Pearson,  and  Scott.  I  feel  that  Oregon 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  In  the  type  and 
character  of  the  men  who  have  occupied 
these  Important  and  responsible  positions. 
Gov.  Charles  A.  Spra^ue.  my  predecessor,  has 
served  this  State  ably,  efficiently,  and  well. 

I  desire  to  express  here  my  appreciation 
for  the  courtesies  and  consideration  ex- 
tended. 

As  elected  and  appointed  representatives 
of  the  people  In  this  forty-second  legislative 
assembly,  you  are  meeting  at  a  time  when 
the  over- all  problems  of  government  are 
more  momentous  than  at  any  in  our  84 
years  of  statehood.  The  people  of  Oregon 
have  confidence  In  your  ability  and  capac- 
ity and  your  determination  to  perform  nota- 
ble public  service.  Their  appraisal  of  the 
restilts  of  our  work  here  will  be  determined 
not  by  the  number  of  bills  Introduced  nor 
the  volume  of  legislation  considered  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  a  mlnlmmn  number 
of  Important  and  timely  measures  consid- 
ered and  a  minimum  number  enacted  Into 
law. 


In  all  our  deliberations  let  us.  one  and 
all.  keep  foremost  In  mind  oior  country's 
cause:  the  welfare  of  our  boys  in  the  armed 
forces;  the  value  and  Importance  of  unity 
and  undivided  effort. 

The  processes  of  democracy  and  free  in- 
stitutions must  suTTlTe — and  with  the  aid 
of  a  Divine  Providence — survive  they  will. 

"In  every  turn  of  fortune  God  has  stood 
by  the  republics.  •  •  •  Philosophers 
may  argue  as  they  will,  and  rationalism  may 
draw  Its  conclusions;  but  the  mysterious 
power  unexplained  by  either  has.  from  the 
beginning  ol  time,  ruled  the  destinies  of 
men." 

Eabl  Snell. 


'Taviiif  ^[•ckr  Diplomat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  utifortunate  as  it  is.  disappoint- 
ing as  it  is,  damaging  to  the  morale  of  the 
country  as  it  is,  it  nevertheless  is  appar- 
ent that  the  administration  is  still  deter- 
mined to  play  partisan  politics  with  the 
war.  TTie  nomination  of  Edward  J. 
Plynn,  ex-chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  in  the  face  of  un- 
savory episodes  which  made  it  politically 
unwise  for  him  to  remain  at  the  helm  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  fully  demonstrates 
that  the  administration  is  still  continuing 
to  think  in  terms  of  politics  first  and  the 
war  secondly.  No  other  explanation  can 
be  found  lor  the  appointment  to  a  most 
important  diplomatic  post  of  a  man  as 
completely  unfitted  by  tanperament. 
reputation,  habits,  and  lack  of  experience 
as  is  Mr.  Plynn.  His  appointment  is 
peculiarly  offensive  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, because  he  is  to  go  not  only  as  a 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Australia,  one 
of  our  alUes.  but  also  is  reaUy  to  be  an 
Envoy  Extraordinary  representing  the 
President  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  hinted  by  the  eastern  press 
that  perhaps  another  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Governor  Dewey. 
of  New  York,  is  noted  for  his  ability  to 
look  beneath  coats  of  whitewash  and  find 
the  guilty  whose  misdeeds  have  been 
carefully  covered  up  for  political  purposes. 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Fl3^n  tmder  the  shadow 
of  the  paving-block  scandal,  involving 
the  alleged  private  use  of  public  property 
on  his  estate,  but  he  is  the  man  who. 
when  sheriff  of  his  county,  appointed  a 
notorious  gangster  and  gunman  as  one 
of  his  deputies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate concurs  in  his  appointment  that  his 
presence  in  Australia,  although  it  may 
put  him  far  beyond  Governor  Dewey's 
grasp  for  the  time  being,  \»ill  be  offensive 
to  the  Australian  people,  as  it  properly 
should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  allies  are  entitled  to 
the  best  diplomatic  representatives  w 
can  send  to  them.  With  able,  proved, 
diplomats  such  as  Joseph  C.  Grew,  whose 
long    years    of    excellent    service    have 
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demonJ-tia'ed  his  capacity  and  ability, 
standing  idly  by.  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  excuse  or  any  extenuating  ciirum- 
stance  for  the  Presidrnt's  action  in  nam- 
ing this  arch  politician  of  questionable 
reputation  tu  a  diplomatic  post  for  which 
he  IS  fitted  neither  by  temperament, 
ability,  nor  experience. 

This  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
N«  w  Deal  practice  of  taking  care  of  party 
henchmen  when  th*'y  have  become  so 
notorious  in  their  political  manipula- 
tions as  to  constitute  themselves  liabili- 
ties instead  of  assets  to  their  party.  The 
Plynn  appointment  recalls  the  manipu- 
lations in  the  case  of  Harry  Hopkins 
after  his  stenchful  handling  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  for  political  purposes  m  Ken- 
tucky and  other  States,  and  his  still  more 
stenchful  handlinu  of  the  Chicago  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  to  achieve 
the  third-t»'rm  nomination  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  He  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
his  post  so  he  was  made  the  paid  confi- 
dant, friend,  admirer,  and  advLser  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  there  he  is  today. 
His  career  of  notoriety  has  not  ended, 
however,  as  witness  the  now  notoriou.s 
Baruch  dinner  for  him  and  his  wife  at 
$50  per  plate  and  the  allegations,  denied 
by  Mrs.  Hopkins,  of  cour.se.  that  Lord 
Beaverbrook  had  presented  her  with  a 
fortune  in  enif'ralds.  Some  people  re- 
gard it  as  significant  that  Mrs.  Hopkins 
specifically  stipulated  that  Lord  Beaver- 
brook had  given  her  no  emeralds.  Instead 
of  making  her  denial  cover  diamonds, 
cems.  or  other  gifts  of  great  value. 

It  is  a  singular  commentary  upon  our 
times.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  very  hour 
in  which  the  Congress  is  trying  to  re- 
establish the  people's  confidence  In  their 
Government,  the  President  should  re- 
sort to  thi.s  ill-advised  and  highly  un- 
popular measure  in  order  to  get  one  of 
his  henchmen  out  of  the  way  of  the  im- 
placable Governor  Dewey. 

A  recent  cartoon  in  a  newspaper,  both 
conservative  and  fnendly  to  the  admin- 
istration, very  accurately  described  the 
situation  when  it  pictured  the  President 
with  his  hand  on  Mr.  Flynns  shoulder, 
saying.  "Ed.  there  isn't  any  place  far- 
ther away  than  Australia,  is  there?" 

Plynn's  nomination  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted. bccau.se  of  its  reaction  on  the 
American  people  at  a  time  like  this  than 
because  it  may  put  an  arch  politician 
beyond  the  necessity  for  answering  in 
the  courts  for  some  of  his  alleged  acts. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  21.   1943 

Mr  TALLE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  Supple- 
mentary Preference  Rating  Order  P-46-c, 
issued  by  the  War  Production  Board  on 


January  14.  1943.  I  also  Include  the 
press  release  which  was  issued  on  that 
date  by  the  OfBce  of  War  Information. 

This  order  permits  utilities  to  con- 
struct limited  types  of  rural  electric  ex- 
tensions on  certification  by  the  local 
county  war  boards  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Utilities  are  permitted  to 
proceed  with  construction,  in  cases  mecLr 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  order,  with- 
out securing  permission  from  Washing- 
ton or  any  regional  office  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  order  and  press  re- 
lea.se  follow : 

PART  978 utilities:   MAINTEN.^NCI:.  REPAIR,  ANll 

SCPPLIfS 

(Supplementary  Preference  Rating  Order 
P-4e  c) 

In  accordance  with  the  provlslon.s  of 
.'section  978  1  Preference  Rating  Order  P  46,  as 
amended,  which  the  following  order  fcup- 
piements: 

Section  978  4  Supph-mentary  Preference 
Rating  Order  P  46  c  (Notwithstanding  the 
previsions  of  paragraph  (f )  (3)  (11)  of  Prefer- 
ence Rating  Order  P  48.  a.s  amended,  electric 
.service  connectlonj-  may  be  made  by  pro- 
ducers to  permit  the  operation  of  farm  pro- 
duction equipment:  Provided,  That  all  of  the 
following  conditions  are  satisfied: 

(a)  The  prospective  consumer  pofsesses 
one  of  the  following  types  of  electric  farm 
equipment  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  U'^e 
contemplated  or  can  obtain  .such  equipment 
without  priorities  a.'s:stance.  or  a  preference 
rating  of  AA  5  or  better  has  been  assigned  to 
deliveries  of  such  equipment   to  him: 

(1)  Water  pump  for  llvestocJc.  (2i  milking 
machine;  (3)  milk  cooler;  (4)  Incubator;  (5) 
brooder:    (6i    feed   grinder 

(bi  There  is  no  other  means  of  operating 
such  equipment  on  the  premises. 

(CI  The  length  of  such  connection  will  not 
exceed  100  feet  per  animal  unit,  determined 
m  accordance  with  Schedule  I  annexed 
hereto,  and  will  not  exceed  5,000  feet  total 
length,  except  upon  specific  authorization 
from  the  Director  General  for  Operations 

(d)  Tlie  proBpective  consumer  will  use 
electric  service  to  operate  equipment  for  farm 
production  derived  from  animals  aggregating 
not  lesii  than  10  animal  units,  determined 
in  accordance  with  Schedule  I  annexed 
hereto 

(e)  Primary  lines  are  single  phase  and  are 
con.structed  of  No  6  galvanized  steel  wire 
(except  that  copper -covered  steel  wire  or  No 
4  or  No  6  A.  C  S  R  conductor  may  be  U5ed 
to  the  extent  that  It  is  available  In  the  excels 
Inventory  of  any  producer). 

(f)  Secondary  lines  and  .services  require 
not  more  than  30  pounds  of  copper  for  any 
prospective  consumer 

(gi  The  prospective  consumer's  application 
for  .service  Is  accompanied  by  a  certification 
from  his  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture county  war  board  In  tubstantially 
the  following  form: 

(To  the  Utility  Addressed): 

Mr    Is  eligible  for 

nn  electric  connection  of feet  under 

the  terms  cf  preference  r  ting  order  P  46  c. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  county  war  b<jard  this 
connection  will  result  In  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  farm  production,  or  a  substantial 
saving  of  farm  labor,  and  Is  in  accord  with 
the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  preference 
rating  order  P-46-c 

(For  U   S    Department  of  Agriculture  County 

War  Board  ) 

(P  D  Reg.  1.  as  amended.  6  F  R  6680; 
W     P     B     Reg     1.   7    F    R     561.    E.    O.   9C24,    7 


RECORD 

F  R  329  E  O  9040.  7  F  R  527;  E  O  9125, 
7  F.  R  2719;  sec  2  (a).  Pub  Law  671.  76th 
Cong  as  amended  by  Ptibllc  Laws  89  and  507, 
77th  Cong  I 

I.=6ued  this  14th  day  of  January  1943. 
Ernest  K.\nzlkr. 
D. rector  General  (or  Operations. 
Schedule  t 

EQUIVALENT  A.N'IMAL  UNITS 

A    Livestock  on  hand;  Unit 

1  milk  cow 1 

10  beef  cattle   (all  cattle,   includ- 
ing   calves,    other     than     milk 

cows  and  cattle  in  feed  lot) 1 

30  breeding  ewes -  1 

3  brood  sows -  1 

75  laying  hens 1 

40  turkeys  or  geese 1 

B    Ei-tlmated  production  of  livestock  for 
market 

20  cattle  (in  feed  U>'.\  per  year     .  1 

160  lambs  (;n  feed  lot)   per  year.  1 

30  feeder  pigs  per  year 1 

250   chickens    (not    broilers)    per 

year 1 

600  chickens  (broilers)  per  year..  1 
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In  line  with  the  Government  s  program  to 
Increase  food  production  this  year,  the  War 
Production  Board  today  partially  lifted  Its 
ban  on  new  electrical  connections  to  permit 
short  extensions  of  existing  rural  distribution 
lines  to  operate  specified  farm  production 
equipment 

It  Is  expected  that  such  extensions  will, 
among  other  things,  assLst  in  increasing  the 
country's  supply  of  meats,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products,  and  relieve  the  farm-labor  shortage. 

Before  qualifying  for  nn  extension,  a 
farmer  muJt  receive  certification  from  the 
local  county  war  board  that  the  requested 
electrical  connection  will  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  farm  production  or  a 
substantial  saving  of  farm  labor. 

The  War  Production  Board  action  was 
taken  In  Supplementary  Preference  Rating 
Order  P  46  c.  Previously  under  P  46  no  new 
electrical  connection  has  been  permitted,  ur- 
ban or  rural,  except  for  war  plants  or  war 
housing. 

The  length  of  an  extension  allowed  under 
the  order  is  based  on  a  formula  worked  Jointly 
by  War  Production  Board  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  made  a  part  of  the 
ordrr 

To  be  eligible  for  an  extension,  a  farmer 
must  meet  the  following  qualifications: 

1  He  must  own  or  l>e  able  to  obtain  one 
of  the  following  kinds  of  farm  equipment: 
Water  pump  for  livestock,  milking  machine, 
milk  cooler.  Incubator,  brooder,  or  feed 
grinder. 

2.  He  must  have  no  other  means  of  oper- 
ating such  equipment  on  the  premises 

3  He  must  receive  certification  from  hl.'^ 
county  war  board  that  the  electrical  service 
win  result  In  a  substantial  Increase  in  farm 
production  or  a  substantial  saving  of  farm 
labor 

4  He  must  have  a  minimum  of  10  animal 
units 

An  extension  of  up  to  100  feet  Is  permitted 
for  each  animal  unit,  except  that  a  mini- 
mum of  10  animal  units  Is  required  for  an 
extension  of  any  length.  An  extension  of 
up  to  5 OOO  feet  may  be  made  upon  certifica- 
tion by  the  county  war  board  to  the  local 
utility  or  el«^:tric  cooperative.  Extensions 
longr  than  5  000  feet  must  receive  speclfle 
War    Production    Board    approval 

The  supplementary  order  applies  equally 
to  private  utilities  and  publicly  owned  co- 
operatives. 

Animal  units  on  which  extension  lengths 
are  based  are  of  two  kinds:  Livestock  on 
hand  and  estimated  production  for  market. 
In  the  category  of  livestock  on  hand    1   unit 


consists  of  anv  of  the  foHowlng:  1  milk  cow, 
10  beef  cattle,  30  breoding  ew«».  3  brood 
s<iw».  75  toytnsr  hens,  or  «0  tui*ef»  or  gee**. 
In  th«  c«teforT  of  esttmatsd  production  of 
livestock  (or  m«rk»t.  1  imlt  coulcta  of  any 
of  the  following:  20  cattle  (la  feed  Jot)  per 
year.  160  lambs  (In  feed  lot)  p«:  year.  30 
feeder  plga  per  year,  25*  cblckens  ( not  broil- 
ers) per  yemr,  or  flOO  cbtrkww  (bnrtlcrF)  per 
vear. 

Most  of  the  matertais  required  tat  the  con- 
neetlon  will  coenfi  out  of  existing  Inventory 
in  trie  handa  of  utlUty  compsnles  or  electric 
cooperaUTea.  Neoeaaery  appliances  will  be 
supplied  out  cf  exlittiig  atocka  now  In  the 
handa  of  menufactuiers.  dntrrn.  and  faraa- 
ers.  In  order  to  conaerre  copper,  primary 
line*— the  lines  running  frran  tranaxaiaaton 
lines  to  tranA)rmer» — muat  be  alngke  phB» 
and  muat  be  cooatmcted  of  No.  0  gahranlzed 
steel,  except  that  onpper-ooTered  eteel  wtre  or 
No.  4  or  No.  6  A.  C  8.  R-  conduiSwr  may  be 
tised  if  It  la  avBllable  in  the  ezceaa  inventory 
of  the  uttttty  or  cooperative.  8eoond«ry 
]lnf« — the  llnea  running  from,  tranaformera 
to  the  farmer*a  eqtilpnieait  which  for  tech- 
nical reaaona  require  cofiper — may  not  con- 
tain more  than  SO  pounds  of  metal  for  any 
proapectlve  customer. 

Herbert  8.  Marfca.  Acting  Director  of  W*r 
PrcductKjn  Boart's  Power  Divlaloii.  aald 
simultaneoualy  with  the  Isauance  of  P-46  e 
today  that  Wm-  Production  Board  will  con- 
sider appeals  from  farmers  who  recfolre  elec- 
tricity for  the  operation  of  Irrigation  pumps, 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  new  order. 
Standards  aiaillar  to  thoae  stated  In  the  oider 
will  be  employed  In  reviewing  euch  appeala. 


Continnance  of  W.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday,  Januofv  2U  1S4J 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks 1  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  following  letter  from  the 
Anaconda  Mill  and  Smeltermen's  Union 
of  AnacowJa.  Mont.  This  or«anfcation 
Is  composed  of  soimd.  solid,  and  substan- 
tial American  cltteens  who  have  always 
taken  a  keen  interest  In  the  affalra  of 
their  community.  State,  and  Nation. 
The  letter  is  self-explanatory  and  I  agree 
with  its  contents  completely.  The  Indi- 
viduals referred  to — I  know  them  per- 
sonally— are  the  firjest  type  of  people  and 
th«Tr.  and  others  like  them,  should  be 
Riven  the  opportunity  to  make  a  decent 
livelihood.  The  assistance  which  my 
State  can  render  with  the  closing  down 
of  W.  P.  A.  is  negUgibte,  The  only 
agency  capable  of  giving  them  the  neces- 
sary help  Is  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. With  the  endtag  of  W.  P.  A.  It  Is 
necessary  that  some  other  fvmctioning 
Federal  organization  step  In,  relieve  the 
slack,  and  give  these  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Uve.  It  is  little  that  they  ask; 
it  is  sometbing  tliey  nuist  have.  I  urge 
the  Congms  to  note  particularly  one 
statement: 

This  cotmtry  U;  the  rlcheat  In  the  world  but 
what  faith  can  the  oppresaed  of  Europe  and 
the  seething  masses  of  Aala  have  In  our  "four 


freeaoens"  If  we  faU  to  prortde  frecdoaa  from 
want  to  our  awm  people? 

The  letter  and  material  referred  to 
follow: 

ANAOOMSA  MBX  AMD 

^■■LTBXMEN'a  UNIOM, 

Anaeomdtk.  Momt.,  Jamimry  18.  194i. 
Hon    MncE  Mansftklb.  Member  of  Congress, 
House   Office  Builtlinfi.  i 

Washington,  D  C.  I 

Dear  Mr.  MANanau):  We  are  vTituig  you  In 
behalf  of  all  the  over-age  and  handicapped 
Work  Projects  Administration  workers  in  the 
United  States,  though  we  are  going  to  name 
Fpeciflc  cases  which  are  close  at  home.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  small  number  of  young 
and  able-bodied  persona  on  thia  set-up,  but 
if  our  State  U  a  crttcrlOD.  for  the  oaantry  at 
large,  this  number  la  mostly  administrative 
or  supervisory  personnel.  We  are  quite  agree- 
able to  forcing  able-bodied  peefile.  acceptable 
to  industry.  inXo  defense  work,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, even  If  they  have  to  leave  home,  but 
those  who  cannot  be  absorbed  into  industry 
should  be  kept  where  they  can  support  them- 
selves. Instead  of  being  forced  Into  idleness 
on  the  dole. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  sewtng 
rooms  here  and  in  Butte  employ  women  with 
an  average  age  of  about  66.  You  people  know 
quite  as  well  aa  we  that  industry  will  give 
them  no  consideration  whatever.  We  in  the 
SmeJterraen'8  Union  wish  that  there  was  some 
way  In  which  every  Member  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  could  be  compcHed  to  witness 
the  mtsery  and  stark  terror  In  the  faees  of 
these  women  aa  they  receive  thetr  discharge 
sllpe — we  wonder  If  this  was  happening  to 
the  mothers  of  jcn  CJongreaamen  if  it  would 
bring  home  to  yon  a  reallaatlon  of  what  cloe- 
ing  Work  Projeota  Administration,  without 
providing  an  alternate  set-up,  means  to  so 
many  of  our  aged  and  handicapped  peeple. 

This  country  la  the  richest  In  the  world, 
but  what  faith  can  the  oppressed  of  Europe 
and  the  seething  maasea  of  Asia  have  hi  cur 
four  freedoms  If  we  fall  to  provtde  freedom 
from  want  to  oor  own  people.  These  people 
were  earning  their  own  way.  despite  their 
handicaps,  for  they  were  doing  work  useful 
to  society.  Now  It  aeetns  that  society— our 
society— wonld  rather  keep  them  In  a  state 
of  semlstarvBtlon  on  the  dole  than  let  them 
earn  their  own  way  and  live. 

In  our  Anaconda  union  hall,  workers'  serv- 
ice used  two  persons,  one  a  woman  past  CO, 
a  widow  and  grandmother,  raising  two  of  her 
grandchildren.  She  has  six  first  cousins  and 
one  nephew  In  the  armed  forces  of  our  cotm- 
try.  She  Is  an  IntelHgent  woman  and  is  do- 
ing a  grand  Job  of  manning  a  consumers'  In- 
formation desk.  Here  people  learn  about 
price  and  rent  ceilings,  about  salvage  and  re- 
claiming of  material.  She  conducts  a  large 
number  of  demonatratlons  In  home  dress- 
making, making  over  garments,  home  can- 
ning, and  low-coat  nutrition  cookery.  She 
has  distributed  many  himdreda  of  pamphlets 
on  consonner  prrjblems.  chiefly  from  Govern- 
ment sources,  and  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  home  front.  Now  she  Is  to  be  east 
aside  like  an  old  shoe.  Society  has  no  more 
use  for  her,  but  we  wonder  how  it  is  going  to 
affect  the  morale  of  her  nephew  and  first 
cousms  in  the  aervlee  when  they  learn  that 
she  has  been  forced  on  the  tender  mercies  of 
direct  rettef  In  Montana.  Don't  you  suppose 
that  they  will  wonder  how  democratic  this 
democracy  that  they  are  fighting  for  reaily 
ifi?  Have  you  Ckjngreasmen  the  courage  to 
give  these  men  in  the  service  the  rifht  to 
expreas  themsetves  on  thla  matter  and  to  ask 
how  they  fee*  about  Itr 

The  other  wortoet  in  our  hall  Is  a  man 
past  50,  with  a  psrmlyxed  left  hand  and  arm. 
He  la  doing  an  equally  good  Job  of  manning 
a  workers'  inlormatlon  desk.  Without  giv- 
ing legal  advice,  he  Is  setting  people  straight 
about  their  rights  on  the  compensation  act 


of  Montana,  on  the  wage-hour  law,  the 
draft  law.  social  aecurlty.  the  8taU  wdCare 
act,  and  other  leglalation  Important  to  work»- 
ing  people.  He  is  pulling  his  own  weight 
and  doing  useful  work  a  work  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  maMlaaaa  of  oob  union  and  the 
general  public,  but  bow  he  must  go  to  the 
poor  farm  or  on  direct  rellaf.  He  has  never 
been  married,  but  ha  haa  a  number  of 
nephews  hi  the  aervlsc.  and  wa  wonder  how 
they  will  feel  about  Uncle  Jim  iotag  to  the 
poor  farm. 

We  are  not  going  to  naaae  any  mere  Indi- 
vidual cases,  though  we  could  document 
hundreds  of  theaa.  Howerer.  we  wish  to 
pomt  out  that  this  caUous  disregard  of  thcsa 
peopte's  welfare  Is  not  conducive  to  na- 
tional unity  In  this  tlms  of  crisis. 

We  have  long  prideA  ourseivea  on  being 
an  example  of  everything  that  Is  clean, 
decent,  humanitarian,  and  demoeraUe  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Do  you  thinlL  this  neglect 
of  a  eonsid««abl*  partlea  cf  our  populaUon 
exemplifies  this  spirit? 

Throwing  so  many  buBtfced  at  thovaaada  of 
these  pec^de  out  of  emptoyasent  Into  the 
poerhauaa  or  on  direct  relief  Is  going  to 
seriotisly  damage  the  morale  ci  htmdvcda  of 
thoTOBoda  of  their  frlenda  and  relatives  in 
our  armed  forces.  Men  t^t  weil  oaly  when 
the  know  or  have  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  their  loved  ones  are  being  weU  taken 
care  of.  Qennan  morale  cracked  in  World 
Wax  Mo.  1  largely  becnuae  tbe  German  acMlers 
learned  their  famines  were  atanrlng.  and  If 
thla  sltoatlon  la  not  reheved  It  might  well 
have  a  aettoiia  eflect  on  our  own  wnr  eflort. 
We  know  that  cur  600  montaers  In  tha  aerr- 
ice  do  not  approve  of  this  sltuattan. 

It  certainly  aeeaaa  far  fetched  that  a  coun- 
try which  Is  setting  Itself  up  aa  (1)  having 
the  capital  of  the  world.  (3)  the  brains  and 
inventive  genius  of  the  world,  (S)  the  great- 
est natural  resourese — botli  d««el<4Md  and 
undevelc^jed — In  the  world,  and  (4)  a  deter- 
mination to  make  world  democracy  work, 
should  take  advantage  ot  the  present  situa- 
tion to  revoke  practical  sppHoatlan  of  tbaai 
principles  to  theae  aged  and  handicapped 
people.  The  tax  cost  of  giving  theee  people 
self-respect  and  independcfioe  la  Infinitesimal 
compared  to  the  war  eoata. 

In  the  name  of  eomiaoB  decency,  of  hu- 
manity, of  national  unity,  and  of  democracy 
we  demand  that  Congieaa  do  something  con- 
8  tractive  about  the  matter— that  some  way 
be  provided  whereby  these  aged  and  ph3»l- 
cally  handicapped  people  can  earn  their  own 
way  and  contrlbnte  nseftd  work  to  society. 

We  demand  that  this  letter  be  read  before 
the  Hotise  of  Repreaentatrres  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  you,  as  our  representative,  make 
an  honest  effort  to  correct  this  situation. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  In  your  efforts  to 
sesve  the  people  of  Montana,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 

WALma  DeoajcT. 
JteeorOinff  Setretarf. 


UntvBf  Hferoci 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BkCORBACC  ^ 

IN  TSE  HOnSI  OP  RlPBEBEirrATTVEa 
Fridmw,  January  22.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  vn- 
def  leaye  k)  eartand  my  rcHMurks.  I  toeltt*« 
an  interesting  comment  by  Robert  !». 
Norton,  special  writer  of  the  Boston 
Post  appeartng:  in  the  issue  of  tWa  paper 
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of  January  15.  1943.     It  pre.sents  valua- 
ble information  which  should  receive  as 
wide  publicity  as  po.vsible: 
Comments 
<By   Robert  L.   Norton) 
As  the  story  of  the  North  African  expedi- 
tion Is  unfolded.  Americans  are  entitled  to  a 
juattfled   lieling  of  pride   In   the   accomplish- 
ment   cf    cur    military    leadership      To    our 
mmd.    the   movement   of   ."supplies    was   alto- 
gether   the    most    extraordinary    feat    of    the 
largest  operation   of   Its  kind   in   worlds  his- 
tory. 

UNSUNG    HEROES 

The  unsung  heroes  cf  the  war  are  the  men 
who  supply  armies,  since  it  is  they  who  make 
victory  possible  There  are  few  persons  who 
have  not  heard  of  Napoleon  but  sorcely  any- 
one rfcalU  the  name  cf  his  quartermaster 
So  that  the  tremendous  ta.><lc  of  furnishir.g 
our  troops  with  food  and  the  ucc(,uterments 
of  war  has  been  dimmed  by  the  glamour  and 
dramatics  of  action  en  the  battlefteUi. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Job  m  supplying  this 
Army  h.is  oc.ipt-d  general  notice,  thus  s  me 
facts  related  by  Under  Secretary  cf  War  Pat- 
terson are  well  worth  reciting 

For  Instance,  we  are  told  that  700.000  differ- 
ent Items  f.f  equipment  and  supplies  were 
required  for  the  Noith  African  operation. 
There  are  more  than  390  different  items  of 
clothing  and  individual  eciuipment.  more 
than  10.000  different  Signal  Corps  Items; 
68000  Items  of  medical  supplies  and  drugs; 
100.000  Engineer  Corps  articles.  Including 
such  thiiiRs  as  bridge^',  bulldozers,  well-dig- 
glng  equipment,  storage  tanks,  railroad  loco- 
motives There  are  250.000  different  ord- 
nance items  alone.  Including  tanks,  guns, 
ammunition,  and  spare  parts 

These  are  highly  arresting  statistics  And 
In  addition  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ammu- 
nition requirements  are  tremendous.  We  are 
h.uiding  the  enemy  plenty,  when  ycu  con- 
s  der  that  m  a  normal  day  of  combat  an 
infantry  division  expend*  300  tons  of  ammu- 
nilicn  One  hundred  tliirty-scven  mm.  anti- 
aircraft guns  in  a  normal  day  require  128  tens 
(if  ammunition. 

For  those  A  us  who  are  kicking  at»)Ut  the 
shortage  of  gasoline  It  Is  well  to  know  that 
on  the  ba^..->  of  planned  requirement  10  gal- 
lons a  day  is  necessary  for  each  vehicle.  This 
Is  a  inatver  of  utmost  concern  and  Impor- 
tance to  our  fighting  force.s.  rince  there  are  no 
falling  stations  In  North  Africa. 

Not  only  must  the  Initial  supplies  be 
shipped  but  the  malntt nance  of  troops  in 
any  field  m  combat  must  be  assured.  Take 
shoes,  fur  instance.  E;ich  soldier  on  the 
North  African  expedition  carried  with  him  in 
his  barracks  b..g  3  pairs  of  shoes.  To  main- 
tain these  triops  In  the  field,  for  every  100 
men  in  the  force.  17  pali-s  of  shoes  must  be 
shipped  each   month. 

SEVEN   TONS  PER    MAN 

Then  there  lo  the  shlpplni;.  the  escorting 
^  wiir  craft,  and  the  loading  of  ships,  so  the 
troops  can  come  off  the  ships  fighting  In 
the  North  African  expedition  7  tons  of  ship- 
ping per  man  were  required  for  the  Initial 
equipment 

In  organizing  this  great  expedition  It  was 
necessary,  first,  to  decide  upon  the  force  it- 
self—Its  numbers,  the  proportion  of  air  troops 
and  ground  trcwps.  and  the  number  of 
armored  units  Port  units  were  required  to 
unload  vessels,  railways  units  to  operate  rail- 
roads, engineer  units  to  build  roads,  bakery 
units  to  provide  bread,  medical  units  to  care 
for  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  and  many 
other  units  of  .«peclall»ts  to  see  to  it  that 
thj  men  at  the  fighting  front  were  supplied 
with  their  needs 

No  army  is  better  than  it*  supply  syttem— 
on  that  lu  whole  operations  depend. 

Those  armchair  strategists  who  are  con- 
stantly >appiiig  about  second  fronU  can  well 


give  thought  to  the  fact  that  these  great 
offensives  are  not  established  overnight.  It 
doesn  t  take  a  great  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion U)  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  necessary 
preparations  and  the  huge  task  In  front  of 
our  military  leaders  before  the  Invasion  of 
Germany  and  the  march  to  Berlin,  with  an 
army  of  millions,  becomes  a  reality. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  22,  1943 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Raymond 
Clapper  printed  in  the  Boston  Traveler 
of  January  5.  1943: 

WASHINGTON 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
Washington,  January  5  —Republicans  are 
under   strong    temptation    to    make    a    parly 
ftx)tball  out  of  the  reciprocal-trade  program 
which  has  been  fathered  by  Secretary  Hull. 

They  have  the  power  to  bring  about  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  program  and  force  a  return 
to  the  old  method  of  tariff  making  that  was 
followed  in  the  Hawley-Smoot  High  Tariff 
Act.  They  have  almost  a  majority  In  Con- 
gress and  can  pick  up  the  necessary  handful 
of  Demixrratic  votes  through  the  pressure  cf 
cattle  interests  or  other  local  groups  that 
have  always  wanted  prohibitive  tariffs. 

Tliu.s  the  Republicans  could,  at  the  outset 
of  the  new  Coiigrefs.  hand  the  admmi-stra- 
tlon  a  decisive  and  spectacular  defeat  tliat 
would  humiliate  It  and  frustrate  it  and  make 
completely  clear  both  at  home  and  abroad 
that  the  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion could  be  overthrown.  It  would  make 
plain  to  other  countries,  especially  to  the 
United  Nations,  that  a  drastic  reversal  of 
American  policies  back  toward  Isolation  was 
under  way. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  expires  In  June, 
and  tlie  Issue  of  renewing  It  therefore  Is  an 
Immediate  one  for  the  new  Congress  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Is  ready  to  make  a  figl't  for 
another  extension.  The  act  was  first  passed 
In  1934  and  twice  extended  The  Republi- 
cans can  consistently  block  Its  renewal  tins 
time  because  they  have  opp<jsed  it  almost 
solidly  heretofore.  Only  two  Hou.se  Repub- 
licans voted  for  the  act  on  Its  original  passage 
and  oiily  five  Republican  Senators.  On  re- 
newals. Republicans  have  once  cast  unani- 
mous votes  in  opposition  in  the  House  and 
again   in   the  Senate. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  the  Republicans 
are  near  enough  to  a  majority  to  make  their 
position  controlling.  The  Republicans  In 
Congress  will  determine  whether  the  recipro- 
cal-trade program  is  tti  continue. 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  make  a  po- 
litical l.'8ue  and  to  show  by  a  clear-cut  and 
dramatic  action  that  the  Republicans  are  In 
the  saddle  in  fundamental  policy  making. 
Repeal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  would 
please  a  number  of  special  high-tariff 
groups  If  the  Republicans  want  to  follow 
the  isolationist  trend — and  there  are  un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  niunber  of  silent 
Isolationist  votes  left  in  the  country— this 
is  the  chance  to  raise  the  Issue  and  take 
charge 

Most  Republicans  once  would  have  leaped 
at  the  chance.    The  only  question  u  whether 


a  good  many  Republicans  will  feel  that  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  and  that  now  the 
national  Interest  would  be  better  served  by 
continuing  the  program,  especially  In  view 
of  the  conservative  course  followed  under  It 
by  Secretary    Hull 

Considerations  higher  than  politics  may 
deter  more  thoughtful  Republicans  from 
Junking  the  trade  program.  For  several  yeara 
before  the  war  it  was  the  one  sane  effort  to 
break  through  the  economic  barriers  that 
were  constricting  the  world  and  driving  na- 
tions Into  desperation.  The  trade  program 
still  stands  as  the  symbol  of  America's  de- 
sire to  trade  with  ether  nations,  to  make 
friendly  adjustments  for  mutual  benefit 
so  that  trade  may  t>e  a  profitable  two-way 
venture  and  so  that  we  may  have  customers. 
Because  we  cannot  hope  to  sell  If  we  co  not 
buy.  More  than  that,  repudiation  of  the 
program  now  in  the  midst  of  the  war  would 
l>e  taken  abroad  as  notice  that  the  United 
States  was  going  back  Into  Isolation.  It 
would  mean  that  the  United  States  could 
not  be  counted  on  to  play  any  part  In  help- 
ing to  prevent  a  third  world   war. 

Republicans  may  not  wish  to  move  opei^ly 
to  kill  the  Hull  program  and  may  try  to  do 
it  by  indirection,  by  requiring  all  trade  agree- 
ments to  be  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Those  are  only  hypocritical  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  with- 
out doing  it  openly,  as  of  course  everyone 
around    Congress   knows. 

This  Is  the  first  real  test  of  how  the  Re- 
publicans Intend  to  u.se  their  new  political 
strength.  It  will  show  whether  they  are 
ready  to  work  constructively  with  other  na- 
tions to  reduce  the  chances  of  another  war. 
or  whether  they  are  looking  for  party  ad- 
vantage regardless  of  any  other  consideration. 


Our   Duty   Now — Tomorrow's   Responsi- 
bilities and  Opportunities 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday   January 


1943 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  am  extending 
my  remark.s  by  including  an  address 
which,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Vermont.  I  delivered 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  on  Wednesday  forenoon  last: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plepsed  to  be  here  to 
accept  the  mvitaLion  of  the  House  <.f  Repre- 
sentatives of  Vermont  to  speak  from  thla 
rostrum  today. 

Ycu  well  know  that  for  me  to  stand  here 
once  more  revives  old  memories,  makes  me 
humble,  forces  a  realization  by  me  of  the 
responsibility  I  have  assumed  when  I  under- 
take to  represent  all  of  you  in  Congress  at 
your  sufferance. 

One  would  be  absolutely  devoid  cf  all  sens* 
of  appreciation  If  he  were  not  affected  by  the 
warmth,  genuineness,  and  unanimity  of  your 
welcome   and  by  the  reception  accorded  me. 

Mr  Speaker.  In  all  seriousness  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  merit  the  complimentary  compari- 
son you  make,  or  thr  fine  things  you  say 
atx)ut  me.  I  do  hope  I  have  some  of  that 
old  spirit  of  Ethan  Allen  In  my  make-up. 
Really,  I  knew  I  have  and  do  net  regret  it. 
I  do  try  my  bent  to  represent  all  the  pet'pl* 
of  Vermont.    That  is  a  big  Job. 


My  "ruggedness."  to  which  you  allude.  Is 
Minethlng  I  cannot  help;  nor  do  I  try  to. 
It  is  In  my  blood;  for  the  last  four  generations 
cf  rugged,  fearless  Green  Mountain  boj-s, 
Plumleys  and  Smiths  and  Fletchers,  are  to 
be  held  responsible  for  me  and  for  my  being 
where  I  am.  Blood  certainly  Is  thicker  than 
water. 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  intend  to  offend  any- 
pi^e — not  even  those  who  criticize  me  for 
the  ruggeduess  which  you  commend.  I  do 
Intend,  however,  that  so  long  as  I  am  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Vermont  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  everyt>ody  shall  know 
where  the  State  of  Vermont  stands  Insofar 
Bs  I  see  It,  and  insofar  as  I  am  competent  to 
represent  it  and  to  make  its  position  known.    \ 

THE  INEVrrABLE 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  last  it  was  my  pleasure  | 
to  address  the  members  of  the  General  Assem-  | 
b!y  cf  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  inevluble, 
unavoidable,  but  anticipated  has  happened. 
We  are  now  Involved  In  a  life  and  death 
strviggle  in  a  war  between  two  worlds  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles  in  Ideologies  which  have 
nothing  in  common.  Vermont  was  the  first 
State  to  realize  that  we  were  at  war  with 
Hitler. 

Never  before  has  the  future  of  ihe  East  and 
West,  of  the  old  and  new  worlds  been  in 
balance  at  the  same  time.  Democracy  and 
freedom  face  today  their  crucial  test,  not 
ci.ly  of  armies  and  battles,  but  to  determine 
for  all  time  whether  liberty  and  freedom  are 
wo:th  the  price,  worth  fightiiTg  for.  and  wor- 
thy to  survive.  This  is  a  war  of  survival. 
The  sooner  we  realize  it  the  better. 

LIEERTT    AND   SECUBITT 

Never  have  American  liberty  and  security 
been  so  seriously  threatened  from  without 
a.-  they  are  at  this  hour.  This  is  no  time  fcr 
partisan  politics,  no  time  for  personal  ambi- 
tion. Tins  IS  a  dangerous  and  a  tragic 
moment  In  the  history  of  this  Republic.  The 
liberties  and  the  freedom  which  are  the  right 
and  tradition  of  Its  people  stand  In  Jeopardy. 
Tcday  we  fight  and  sacrifice  to  save  our  iree- 
dom  and  to  conserve  our  liberties  from  a 
foreign  foe.  Tomorrow  we  shall  mske  the 
peace.  rea«.«ert  our  liberties,  reestablu'^h  our 
freedom,  for.  like  charity,  freedom  and  unity 
and   liberty  begin  at  home. 

If  Nansm  and  Fascism  be  permitted  to 
spread  their  tentacles  in  the  wake  of  their 
victorious  armies  all  over  and  around  us, 
th?n  our  bas.c  human  rights  will  have  been 
choked  to  death,  demolished,  destroyed,  and 
vriil  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth  at 
least  fcr  generations.  If  not  forever. 

We  of  this  day  and  generation  have  put 
our  hands  and  our  seals  to  the  solemn  com- 
pact and  the  declaration  that  such  a  thing 
as  is  contemplated  by  our  enemies  shall  not 
b'>  permitted  nor  allowed.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  human  progress  shall  not  long 
be  clogged,  stopped,  or  delayed,  but  shall  go 
on  to  greater  achievement  for  humanity  and 
for  the  common  good  of  the  individual.  We 
mav  well  be  satisfied,  relying  on  our  strength 
which  Is  the  might  of  right,  that  ours  Is 
bound  to  be  the  eventual  victory.  Neverthe- 
le^s.  we  should  face  facts  frankly.  We  cannot 
r.lord  to  be  too  optimistic.  It  is  a  long,  hard 
road  we  have  undertaken  to  travel.  We  are 
on  our  way. 

THE  PRICE  WE  PAT 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  do.  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  lives  must  be  offered  on  the  altar 
cf  freedom;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican men  will  be  wounded;  our  wealth  and 
cur  natural  resources  will  be  well-nlgb  ex- 
hauitcd.  at  least  taxed  and  spent  to  a  de- 
gree which  must  eventually  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  which  we  rightfully  boast. 
Moreover.  unle«  we  are  ready  to  fight  to  the 
dnth.  It  Is  not  impoMible  that,  aooner  or 
latsr.  not  only  will  our  coasu  be  subjected  to 
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attack,  our  shipping  totally  destroyed,  but 
our  land  may  be  Invaded  and  possibly  dom- 
inated by  the  hostile  hordes  and  the  mili- 
tary minds  of  our  enemies.  Even  today  our 
western  coast  is  vulnerable  as  Is  almost  any 
area  which  the  enemy  may  see  fit  to  attack 
in  a  suicidal  attempt  to  get  revenge. 

We  must  weigh  all  these  grim  facts  In  the 
light  of  what  we  know.  We  must  bear 
bravely  our  part  of  the  heavy  burden  of  death 
and  sorrow,  privation  and  effort,  which  all 
of  us  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  in  the 
tragic  days  which  are  at  hand  and  in  those 
which  are  bound  to  Increase  in  number,  in 
sorrow,  and  in  travail  in  the  future.  This 
will  be  a  long  war.  despite  the  optimists. 

From  the  practical  and  material  stand- 
point, we  shall  have  to  appropriate  more 
and  to  spend  unlimited  billions  of  our  wealth. 
We  shall  have  to  impose  upon  ourselves  and 
shall  have  to  pay  taxes  which  will  t>e  heavier 
and  heavier  and  more  burdensome.  We  ehall 
have  to  submit  to  regulations,  limitations, 
and  reglmenutions  to  which  we  are  not  ac- 
customed and  which  normally  we  would  re- 
sist They  will  have  to  be  enforced  against 
rur  normal  lives  and  our  activities  In  order 
that  we  may  live,  as  thousands  die  to  make 
It    possible. 

All  these  things  are  Imperative.  We  are 
at  war.  not  of  our  choosing  or  because  we 
wish  It.  We  must  submit  to  regulation  in 
order  the  sooner  and  the  more  effectively 
to  defeat  the  savage  onrush  of  the  merci- 
Ics.';.  treacherous,  mad  millions  who  have 
made  themselves  the  mechanical  tools  of  the 
gangster  thugs  of  Rome  and  Toklo  and  of 
that  evil  genius  of  Berlin. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are  com- 
pelled to  face  these  facts.  The  problem  of 
taving  ourselves,  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
national  existence  and  save  civilization,  re- 
duces Itielf  to  the  ultimate  that  in  order 
to  live  we  must  die.  to  fight  against  and 
completely  defeat  and  destroy  the  most  pow- 
erful and  ruthless  combination  of  dictators 
and  conscienceless  aggressors  the  world  has 
ever   known. 

FREEDOM 

It  is  not  enough  and  it  is  never  sufficient 
to   want  freedom. 

•  Oh.  Freedom,  thou  art  not.  as  poets  dream. 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate 

limbs. 
And  wav.   tresses  gushing  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crowned  his 

slave 
When  he  took  off  the  gyves.     A  bearded  man. 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou;   one  mailed 

hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword; 

thy  brow, 
Glorious  In  beauty  though  It  be.  Is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars." 

Tliose  only  are  entitled  to  enjoy  freedom 
who  are  willing  to  fight  for  it. 

NOT  A  NEW  DEAL  WAR 

We  might  as  well  understand  that  we  will 
not  win  this  war  until  it  ceases  to  be  regarded 
by  some  as  a  struggle  for  the  realization  of 
personal  aims,  the  enjoyment  of  material 
things,  and  an  attempt  to  maintain  a  politi- 
cal or  social  Ideology,  until  it  becomes  a 
unified,  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical.  national 
crusade  for  America  and  for  the  realization  of 
the  American  dream.  This  Is  not  a, New 
Deal  war,  as  some  seem  to  think. 

It  is  not  enough  for  tis  to  do  to  convert 
our  factories  to  their  maximum  of  produc- 
tion. We  must  convert  our  minds.  We  mtist 
know  that  the  past,  dedicated  to  so-called 
social  gains,  Is  burled  In  the  rubbish  of  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made;  that  we  can- 
not go  back  to  normality  m  we  have  known 
It  and  enjoyed  It,  becatiae  we  have  destroyed 
It  In  our  effort  to  save  our  livtM. 


CHANCE  IS  THE  LAW 

There  Is  bound  to  be  a  change.    Change  Is 
one   of   the   fast.   Inevitable   laws  of  nature 
Jtistice  Is  the  first  prerequisite  of  a  lasting 
peace,  as  has  been  truly  said. 

POST-WAR  CRISES 

The  post-war  crises  we  will  have  to  meet, 
present  not  only  great  dangers  but  wonder- 
ful opportunities  for  America.  The  military 
victory  we  shall  eventually  have  accomplished 
spells  only  the  beginning  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  which  are  to  l>e  ours  to  overcome. 
Our  miliury  victory  will  be  only  the  prelude 
of  our  victory  to  be  won.  Our  problems 
multiply  rabbltllke. 

After  this  war  the  re«p)onsiblllty  of  the 
Nation  will  not  be  clrcumscrlt)ed  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  We 
should  recognize  this  fact.  Our  Nation  has 
an  obligation  to  assist  in  bringing  al>out 
understanding,  comity,  cooperation  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  order  that  cur 
own  liberty  may  t)e  preserved  and  that  the 
blighting  and  destructive  processes  of  war 
may  not  again  be  forced  upon  us  and  upon 
the  free  and  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  earth. 
That  may  be  and  is.  a  declaration  of  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  Party,  but  U  Is 
the  truth.     It  Is  not  to  be  ignored 

ISOLATIONISM  IS  A  DEAD  DUCK 

The  day  of  our  isolation  as  a  Nation  has 
sunk  out  of  sight  with  yesterdays  sun.  with 
old  Atlantis,  under  the  water  of  experience 
which  covers  the  globe  of  theory  with  the 
irrepressible,  irresistible  flood  of  reality  The 
sooner  those  who  are  still  hiding,  lurking 
under  the  cloak  of  isolationism,  shake  off 
the  musty  cobwebs  which  choke  them  in 
order  to  have  a  comprehensive  vision  of  what 
1.-,  and  is  to  be.  come  out  and  into  the  bright 
sunllghr  of  the  new  day  that  is  alx)Ut  to 
dawn,  the  better  it  wUl  be  for  all  concerned. 

THE   CYBOSCOPE   AND   ANCHOR 

After  this  war  the  United  States  of  Amf- 
Ica  will  be  the  source,  the  supply,  the  stort  - 
house,  for  all  the  worlds  new  needs,  the  gyro- 
scope and  also  the  anchor  for  the  safety  of 
civilization  We  cannot  dodge  the  issue  or 
cur  responsibility.  As  against  the  progress 
made  in  the  last  100  years  that  which  Is  to 
come  will  be  so  immeasurably  greater  that 
it  Is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man  a 
mind  even  to  contempla^^e  or  to  anticipate  it. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  as 
against  the  wonderful  opportunities  so  also 
will  be  magnified  the  burden  of  our  responsi- 
bility. It  will  be  for  us  to  see  and  to  ensure 
that  every  child  shall  find  Itself  a  member 
of  a  family  housed  with  decency  and  dignity, 
unspoiled  by  underfeeding  or  overcrowding 
or  by  dirty  and  drab  surroundings  or  mechan- 
ical monotony  of  environment:  to  supply  the 
children  of  tomorrow  with  a  full,  free,  and 
adequate  opportunity  for  an  education  along 
such  lines  as  we  shall  have  to  prescribe  with- 
in due  bounds;  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  undertaking  to  provide  that  every  citizen 
of  every  country  shall  be  assured  an  Income 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  home 
which  shall  be  his.  in  which  he  shall  be 
secure,  asstired  of  llt>erty  and  of  freedom  ol 
woishlp.  of  speech,  of  assembly,  with  all  the 
rights  equal  under  and  to  those  we  guarantee 
our  citizens  under  our  Bill  of  RighU. 

THE  BLUEPRINT 

Tlie  blueprint  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  for  the  new  world  order.  In  the  peace 
which  shall  follow  thU  war,  shall  be  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  a 
government  of,  for.  and  by  the  people,  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  m  government  at 
men.    There  can  be  no  other. 

And  thU  new  and  better  order  again — 
what  or  It  and  what  shall  It  be?  It  is  out- 
lined briefly  In  tha  eight  point*  of  the  At- 
Untlc  Charter  wherein  tha  United  NaUona 
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not  nnly  plfdRf  nil  ihf  AlMr«  to  th«  Hnal  rt^- 
dtrufitUja  o<  th«  N«»l  tytaiiuy  bwU  to  com- 
plete victory  over  our  «iiC(atr-»,  but  ni»ke 
prrsrnt  and  fulurv  collective  ctx>i)?rBnLin  on 
the  banu  of  fciuallty  betvctn  n»en  unci  na- 
tion* the  tund.imftital  concrptH  f"r  the  e»- 
tiil)li<»hmpiii  and  maintenance  or  the  peace 
that  M  to  be 

We  are  all  AghllnR  for  the  right  to  live— in- 
dUNtrtovwIr  independently,  and  peaeefully 

( 1 1  The  clvsrter  providw  that  th«  siKna- 
torle*  wtJl  neck  no  ngKrandizement,  terri- 
torial or   otherwise. 

(21  Territorial  changes  mijat  accord  with 
the  freely  expreaseU  wlahes  cxf  the  people  con- 
cern«*d 

(3 1  Soverelirn  rights  attxl  M-lf -government 
mu«  be  restored  to  all  peoples. 

14)  All  states  will  enjoy  access  on  equal 
terms  to  the  trad«  and  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic prosperity 

(.5)  Imprnwd  labor  standards  for  all  with 
conccmitant  economic  adv«ncemeTiT  and  so- 
cial security  shftll  be  brought  abmit. 

1 6)  Au  estalalished  pe«ce  shall  adord  all 
nations  safety  within  their  own  boundnrles 
and  fre«t*oin  from  fear  and  want 

(7)  AU  m«n  mast  t)e  assured  safety  at  sea 
and  the  right  to  cross  and  to  recrosa  it  with- 
out lundnmce 

(81  Pending  the  e-'^tabllshment  of  a  wider 
and  more  pemianent  system  of  general  se- 
curity, land.  sea.  or  air  armaments  must  not 
continue  to  he  emplcned  by  nations  which 
threatcii  or  may  threnten  aggreaston  outside 
thetr  own  frontiers 

That   Is  what   we   are   fighting  for      There 
shall  be  no  armistice  with  tyranny  ever  again 
That  Is  our  burden  to  a'sume.  forever 

It  is  for  us  to  remember  also,  as  former 
President  Hwirer  suggested,  that  any  deila- 
ratlon  of  peace  should  embrace — 

(1)  Total  disarmament  of  the  enemy 

(2)  Tlie  designation  of  provisional  boun- 
daries of  nations. 

(3)  Macl\lnery  for  repatriation  of  prison- 
ers and  civilians  driven  from  their  homes 

(4)  The  removal  of  the  econonwc  block- 
ade the  lu*tant  the  enemy  has  handed  over 
his  arms. 

(5)  The  inunediate  organization  to  relieve 
fanUn*.  combat  pestiience,  and  aid  In  recon- 
struction Otherwise  there  would  be  an- 
archy and  no  peace. 

(6)  The  provisional  restoration  of  all  com- 
mercial treaties. 

tJNNBCTSSAaT     ITrMISATlON 

I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  believe  that  unul  the  complete  and  per- 
fect destruction  of  the  Axis  antl-Chrtetlan 
etTort  Is  accompli.shed  there  is  no  occasion  for 
us  to  take  too  much  time  to  conjecture  as 
to  what  we  wiH  do  That  w^  should  gener- 
ally prepare  for  that  day  la  our  cleur  duty 
and  a  foregone  conclusion.  That  we  ehtnild 
afifmpt  to  Iteralsp  our  program  Is  as  unwise 
»r  n  to  unnecewary 

The  principles  under  which  we  shall  e«t«b- 
'.lih  the  peace  we  hope  and  prny  shall  be 
lasting  we  may  very  well  dlscnm.  I  admire 
and  refpect  the  courage  of  thoie  who  have 
had  the  vision  to  realize  that  we  must  pre- 
pare for  what  U  to  happen  after  the  war  I 
Bi^ree  with  aome  of  the  terrtatlfe  auggeattona 
made  for  our  conaideratton  1  know  that  the 
dny  of  our  ostrich  nattanaluai  ha^  gone. 
wwo  wiM.  AMSwaa 

TT»#  remrring  qiiiwtion  for  u»  to  try  to 
ati'W'-r  a«»>n  I*  this;  la  it  humanly  prnwIMe 
to  av««4l  ttim  arlrltfaiiM»nt  of  war  ffjr  the  set. 
il-ment  ttl  mnH  quflatxma  nn  involve  hii- 
msnltft  ti\m*  we  kiM  i»ff.  pefiodKWilly  ^ 
many  mllll»rtw  ni  tnunm  Hrtfi«*  In  m4m  to 
r»er*»H  lh#  h»thH*tmi  nt  the  «!*<•»  »»r  l»t«M> 
wh«  •♦#ftlt#»  M  war  a  aemiffe  ttt  n  N»»ie>l» 
•«    f^mm^^i^     Um%   HtlM«kH»#»ft    (M   •K'-H 


from  the  day  of  the  fJrat  Caaaar  to  tha  laat 
p<'aca  conferenca  are  again  ralaad  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  enllghteued  conaalanca  of  mora 
IntellUpetit  humanity.  What  U  tlia  anawer? 
Qu)  vadls?    Nobc4y  knows. 

These  days   are  dark  and  dreary  and  In 
thousands   of   horaea   tha    llgtot   of    life    haa 
I    gone   ov:t  to   keep   burning   and   to   fumtala 
the  fuei  for  the  torch  of  liberty  held  high 
I    over  tha  hc«d  of  every  An»ncan.  i 

I        Let  there  be  no  diialnuUon  of  our  pntrl-    I 
I    otic   support   of   every  meaaore    intended    to    I 

consarye  and  to  preserve  aU  thoaa  things  for 

I    whlcl     our    fotmdtng    fathers    fought.     L«t    | 

!    there    be    no    petty   pArtisan    politics    which    I 

I    shall  diminish  the  force  or  impede  the  effect    I 

of  our  unity. 

I  Tlir    M*CNTTUnE   OF   Otm    BCTHJaN 

I        I  am  stavBPr^d  by  my  own  concept  of  the    ; 

,    grealjpss    of    Ihf    undertal;lr.g    we    have    as- 

sumiG      Wt  of  the  United  Stntes  shnll  h:!\-e 

j    to  play  a  large  part  In  enforcing  the  edicts 

'    which  issue  cut  of  the  conference  which  the 

i    United   Nation.s  shall  hold   to  guarantee  for 

generations  yet  unborn  the  beliefs  for  which 

j    we   n«ht      We  cannot   be  lulled   to   sleep   by 

1    any  .«iren's  song   to  the  effect  that   this  war 

!    will  sotin  be  over  or  that  it  will  end  when 

the  luEi  shot  has  been  lired.    That  is  but  the 

I   call  to  battle 

'The  hinh  crusade  whereon  we  have  embarked 

calls  forth  the  free 

In   host*.    With   bpeara   and    flaunting    flags 

arrayed. 
Not  for  one  dragon's  end,  one  victory, 
Orve  iKst  great  war.  but  Uj  unending  war 
Without,    within,     till    God's     white     torch 

siipremu 
Mefs  tlve  last  chain,  and  tlie  last  dungeon 

door 
Swlng.s    slowly    wide    to    tlie    tnumpliant 
dreaiix.'" 

OCR   RESPOKSIBIUTT 

Otir  tlrst  responsibility  today,  then.  Is  of 
course  to  win  a  military  victory  To  do  this 
we  must  all  be  prepared  to  make  and  are 
making  real  sacriHres.  The  production  of 
food  and  essential  farm  product.^  becorae.s  the 
primary  duty  of  the  farmer.  The  ttimlng 
of  industrial  plants  into  full-time  produc- 
tion of  war  materials  U  the  responsibility  of 
our  buhinesamen  and  industrial  leaders.  The 
hlghe:i  speed  production  of  every  possible 
totil  ind  weapon  of  war  Is  the  Job  of  every 
worker  Our  women,  as  always,  will  prove 
their  devotion  not  only  by  doing  more  than 
their  hhaje  of  miui'.s  work  but  even  better  by 
keeping  alive  the  heme,  the  church,  and  the 
finer  ideals  of  our  lives.  Not  for  one  maraent 
may  we  comraeut  upon  what  the  men  In 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  mubt  do. 
Upon  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air  they  have 
aircaiy  -"^et  the  hiirhest  sUndards  of  loyalty, 
fidelity,  and  patrioti.sm  From  the  ley  seas 
of  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  fever-lntested 
swamps  of  Lu&m.  they  are  dally  giving  their 
very  lives  that  we  may  live. 

Our  boys  are  dying  on  battlefields  on  every 
continent  Theirs  Is  no  light  and  casual  gift 
to  the  caiiSi!  of  the  better  world  for  which 
they  fight  They  are  glrlng  their  all  Their 
sacrtflre  Is  supreme,  and  falling  and  dying 
they  challenge  us  to  carry  on.  to  make  any 
and  all  and  every  necessary  eacrtnce  to  spevd 
th«»  better  day  Ujt  which  t!wy  to  icWmntYf 
die  We  shall  not  build  a  new  world  order 
at  any  leaser  ro«t  or  on  any  other  founoatton. 
We  shnll  build  a  better  world  a«  a  mowu- 
ment  tn  thoaa  who  iMiTe  glvan  thMr  tifea  to 
mnka  It  pnaaltola  and  ae  a  tritnita  Ut  our  own 
•elf-reefavt      We  raa  do  bo  )eaa. 

ttrmmtHmm  fwtMimmtwf 

M^fe  than  10f>  yfars  ntm.  t>»hM  Wi^i*f, 
In  hie  liiaflf  InmHI  ffliMtf  "f  O^ntw*  Waeh- 
lMgi«»fi   tpmmnp  Hi  »ia»rt  wf  tha  fptf  »nii  *t 

mt'tfU  «•  H  «'•  *m  MHtMM  iNifa  ut  0Ht  fyanfrMi 
Ui  •!-»•  w«>  »«••'«**«  Urn*  H  «tlsa<HfMM  Wnf 
•M'MM  «i#»*j^  "•♦♦  ¥*nuHt*tit*  hum  »H#  «»'■**«, 


another  genarittlnn  may  renew  It;  If  It  shotild 
exhaiwt  our  Trraaury.  future  InduaCry  may 
r.  planlsfc  It;  If  it  deaoUtea  and  laya  waata  our 
fields,  still,  under  a  new  civUlzatlon.  they 
will  grow  graen  again,  and  ripea  to  future 
harwit. 

•  It  were  but  a  trlfla  awn  If  the  walla  of 
yonder  capltol  were  to  crumble,  if  lU  If'tty 
pillara  stvtuld  faU,  and  Its  gorgcoua  deeora- 
ticna  be  covered  by  tha  duaU  of  tha  valley. 
All  these  may  ba  rebuilt 

'But  who  »b«U  reconatrtjct  iha  fabric  of 
demoltsticd    governraantT 

"Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-pro^ior- 
tloned  columns  of  canalttntlonal  liberties' 

•  Who  shaU  frame  toBBther  the  skillful  sr- 
chltficture  which  uoltoa  a  national  sover- 
eignty with  States'  rights.  Uidividual  security, 
and  public  prosperity? 

•  Na,  If  these  cofumns  fall,  they  will  not 
be  ra:?«rt  agffin 

■  Like  the  Colosfieum  and  the  Parthenon, 
they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful  and 
melanctroly  immortality. 

•  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  fall  over  them 
than  were  ever  j-hed  over  the  monuments 
of  Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be 
the  monuments  of  a  more  glorlru^  edifice 
than  Greece  or  Home  ever  saw — the  edihce 
of  constitutional  American  liberty." 

THEXK  WAS    A    DRXAM 

Tl^ere  was  a  dream — that  men  could  one 
day  speak  the  thoughts  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. There  was  a  hope — that  men  could  one 
day  stroll  through  streets  at  evening  un- 
afraid. There  wa.-*  a  prayer — that  each  could 
speak  to  his  own  God.  In  his  own  church. 
That  dream,  that  hope,  tliat  prayer  became 
America.  Great  strength,  youthful  heart. 
va.>-t  enterprise,  hard  work  made  it  so.  Now 
that  same  America  Is  the  dream,  the  hn^*- 
the  prayer  of  the  world — our  freedom  its 
dream;  our  strength  Us  hope:  cur  Fwitt  race 
against  time  its  prayer.  We  must  not  fall  the 
world  now  We  must  not  fail  to  share  cur 
freedom  with   it  afterward. 


Geaeral  Public  and  SnaU  Telcpkone 
CMnpanies  Benefit  Frtnn  Action  by 
Ftdval    CemnMnicatian    ComautiMD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JERRY  YOORHIS 

OF    CAI.trORNIA 

IN  THE  HCrUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Januarv  21,  1943 

Mr.  VCX5RHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recently  announced  settle- 
ment of  tlie  rate  proceedings  brought  by 
the  Federal  Conunualcations  CommU- 
.stcn  agalnat  the  American  Telephone  It 
Teievrspti  Co.  Ulustrmtes  vihat  can  be 
done,  even  In  time  of  war.  by  conscien- 
tloun  and  reasonable  effort  by  a  Oovern- 
mcnt  aaency  toward  the  protection  of 
the  public  Intefeat.  When  lh«  proceed - 
iHRi  v.ere  started,  many  scurcra  ra'.ned 
objection  that  the  war  effort  would  sufler 
If  A,  T.  k  T.  wpre  not  left  alone  and  per- 
miU«d  to  kMp  intMt  Ha  very  itjbaltntlal 
proflta  It  WM  mMI  that  th«  hesrtnt 
would  lie  tjp  «r«it»r  n^*<led  marrprmer 
foi  a  Ion*  period.  And  t^nr  was  en- 
ptfnnHi  that  w»f1fff»e  telepho»»#  i»eft»ffl 
wrrukl  feMMttt  deterkfTftf*  aa  a  result. 

tl»«»a«  Ihlfiif  h«v«>  ftoi  happetMid,  hui, 
tm  t>i#  tiiim  \mh4.  m  a  f^mtH  M  t»t^  ««•' 
U'tti  Uf  f  t!  ('  It  m^iU'tmhi  wa«  tt^nthfti 
Ut  a  i^tjf  nitnti  iim*  ttih  ihc  I'mtu^i^f' 


Tliere  vas  no  tie-up  of  manpower  and 
no  deterioration  in  service  as  prophesied. 
Telephone  .service  has  not  and  will  not 
suffer,  bill  the  rate  payers  and  taxpayers 
of  this  country  will  be  saved  a  minimum 
of  $34,000,000  per  annum  and  probably 
more  than  $50,000,000  per  annum,  de- 
pending upon  the  action  taken  by  the 
State  regulatory  authorities  with  refer- 
ence to  additional  payments  which  will 
be  made  by  A.  T.  t  T.  to  independent 
and  as.sociated  companies  to  reimburse 
them  properly  for  their  part  of  the  cost 
of  rendering  long-distance  services. 
The  saving  effected  is.  of  course,  many 
times  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
F.  C.  C.  for  all  of  its  activities. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investigation 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission recently  authorized  by  the 
House  will  not  only  go  into  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  the  Commis- 
sion but  will  also  con.sider  the  broader 
problem.s  connected  with  the  pi-oper  and 
effective  carrying  on  of  its  work. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  January  21.  1943: 
Amfrican  Te- ephone  A:  Tei.ecraph  Cuts  Cost 
OF    Lencti-.y    Calls— Federal    Commltnica- 
TioNs  Commission  Announces  $50  700.000- 
a-Year  Saving  to  Users— Probe  Called  Orr 
Washington.     January     20 —The     Federal 
Communications  Commission  announced  to- 
night that  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co    would  reduce   its  long-lines  revenues  by 
an  estimated  $50,700,000  per   year,  of  which 
$34  700.000  would  be  an  immediate  saving  to 
the  public. 

No  reduction  will  be  made   in  the  charge 
for   the    initial   3   minutes   of    long-distance 
telephones    calls,    but    the    overtime    charge 
I  will  be  cut. 

present  charge 

At  present  the  charge  for  each  additional 
minute  Is  one-third  of  the  charge  for  the 
first  3  minutes,  but  under  the  new  rates  the 
charge  will  be  one-fourth.  For  example.  It 
was  stated  that  at  present  a  statlon-to-sta- 
tion  call  from  Washington  to  Denver  costs 
$3  for  3  minutes.  $5  for  5  minutes,  whereas 
under  the  new  schedule  the  5-mlnute  call 
wll!  cost  «4  50.  a  saving  of  50  cents. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
said  the  reductions  are  being  made  under  an 
Bgreement  It  reached  with  the  American 
Telephone  L  Telegraph  Co 

The  agreement  calls  for  cancelation  of 
an  investigation  ordered  last  November  into 
all  charges  of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph's long-lines  department,  which  includes 
the  leasing  of  telephone  and  telegraph  wires, 
as  well  as  the  leasing  of  long-distance  tele- 
phone service. 

HKAtlNC    BOON    RECESflXO 

A  public  hearing  In  the  Investigation  pro- 
ceeded only  a  days  before  It  was  recessed  and 
lollowed  by  private  conference». 

The  CommlMlon  aald  that  the  agreement 
would  cut  »11, 900  000  off  the  Oovemment'i 
bill  for  private  telephone  and  telegraph  lines 
leMed  from  American  Telephone  if  Telegraph 
C)  The  Oovemment  leaaca  43  percent  of  til 
•uch  llnea  rented  by  the  company 

The  Oovernment  will  ahart  very  largely 
In  the  navingii  on  the  overtime  charges  for 
toll  calU,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
miaaion  aaid.  alnce  It  !•  the  lafgeat  aingle 
u*er  ui  long-dletance  telephone  aetvloe 
tHfrraarr  aAviMo 

The  IJflOOOOOO  hfrt  ll«t*d  n*  «  fl'^'-t  •"!- 
fnedinte  wttn*  f/»  the  pubUt-  pt^nu^tlnMf  will 
h«  the  Utgpt  ehafe  ttl  fetetitie  tH  fhe  imi§' 
ItfiM  ttppntitnptii  whf^h  will  h*  imtiPd  tri*-i 
S»  Hfttitnm*-*  »«  IM  i»fll  th^f-m 

"All  t>^f»^t<»  ut  tttHittHtuh'tf  »•♦♦»*  Mttee/I 


casting  autloni,"  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commlaalon  said,  "benefit  Hut)«iUntlally 
from  the  reductlon»,  which  are  equivalent 
to  approximately  26  percent  In  private  tele- 
phone lines  and  3S  percent  in  private  tele- 
graph lines 

'The  small  broodcontlng  utatlon*.  as  the 
casual  users  of  telephone  hne>,  will  l>ene(lt 
from  a  lowering  of  the  Initial  late  per  hour 
for  line  costs  by  approximately  60  percent. 
Larger  broadcast  users  will  benefit  by  a  rc- 
ductK  n  from  $8  to  $6  per  air-llne  mile." 
NO  increase 

The  Commission  said  It  was  expected  that 
there  would  be  no  lncrea.se  in  the  number  of 
ordinary  lor.g-distance  calls  since  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  initial  charge  had  t>ecn  made. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  op- 
posing the  Investigation,  had  contended  that 
a  reduction  in  telephone  rales  would  tend  to 
accelerate  business  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
pany's facilities  already  were  overtaxed  to  the 
point  where  the  Beard  cf  War  Communicc- 
licns  had  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
system  of  priorities  on  long-distance  calls. 

RETAILS    SAVINGS 

In  detailing  the  ravings,  the  Commission 
said  there  would  be  a  "$22,800,000  reduction 
in  the  overtime  rate  per  minute  from  approx- 
imately one-third  the  initial  period  rate  (in- 
itial period  rates  of  over  30  cents)  to  one- 
fourth  on  long  lines  and  associated  com- 
panies' Interstate  business,  to  become  effec- 
tive February  15  for  the  Icng  lines  and  March 
1  for  the  associated  companies." 

The  reduction  in  private-line  telephone 
and  telegraph  and  program  rates  will  become 
effective  February  I  on  the  long  lines  and 
.  March  1  for  the  associated  companies'  inter- 
state service. 

BASIC  RATES  STAY 

In  New  York.  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph President  Walter  S.  Giflord  said  "It  will 
be  noted  that  no  reductions  in  basic  message 
rates  are  to  be  made  and  that  the  reductions 
agreed  to  were  those  least  apt  through  stimu- 
lation of  business  to  add  a  further  burden  to 
the   already  overloaded   long-distance   lines." 

He  said  extraordinary  long-distance  busi- 
ness had  resulted— probably  only  tempo- 
rarily— in  an  earnings  rate  for  the  company's 
long-llnea  department  which  was  "In  excess 
of  the  average  for  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
as  a  whole." 

Explaining  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
long-lines  rates  GllTord  said  the  Commission 
had  Insisted  that  earnings  from  such  ratei, 
should  be  considered  by  themselves  and  had 
Insisted  that  when  so  considered,  they  pro- 
duced a  return  greater  than  could  be  Juf  tifled. 


cedure  knowa  Ju»t  how  farcical  It  la  A  brief 
check  of  nerlal  numbers,  a  curaory  glance  at 
the  condition  of  the  tirea,  and  the  )nb  la 
done.  And  the  auUJroobile  owner  u  minus  a 
quarter. 

When  thli  regulation  wa»  outlined,  lu  pur- 
pose woa  auppuaeo  to  be  that  of  keeping 
tlrea  In  good  ahape.  Periodic  examlnatloun 
were  expected  to  reveal  tire  damage  in  time 
to  have  It  repaired.  That  was  the  oflkrlal 
explanation 

Actually,  the  tire  inspection  la  a  Govern- 
ment device  to  check  up  on  the  honesty  of 
the  citizens  by  keeping  them  from  using 
more  than  five  tires.  It  Is  a  petty  little 
scheme  based  on  the  premise  that  the  ma- 
jority cf  cur  civilians  are  doing  their  best  to 
sabotage  the  war  effort  and  will  gyp  and  chisel 
whenever  they  get  the  opportunity.  It  Is  an 
insult  to  the   Amerlcar    people. 

There  are  many  other  ways  to  conserve 
the  Nations  tires  without  threatening  the 
public,  or  building  up  a  huge  staff  of  in- 
spectors and  forcing  the  owners  of  auto- 
mobiles to  waste  time  and  gasoline  on 
periodic  junkets  that  prove  little  or  nothing 
One  of  the  most  Important  would  be  the 
realization  by  Washington  that  all  but  a 
handful  of  Americans  are  patriotic 

Representative  J.  Harrt  McGrecob,  of 
Ohio,  has  Introduced  a  resolution  in  Con- 
gress to  rescind  the  tlre-lnspection  order. 
He   Is  on  the   right   track. 


One  Thing  That  Is  Necettary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OMto 
m  THI  HiWSE  OF  REPRIWirrATlVWJ 

rnday.  January  22,  1943 

Mr.  McORlOOR,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtefid  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
oao,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cincinnati  Time(»-«tar  of  January  10, 
1943: 

tt♦»l^«^  til  <h#  ittiinunn  i»ftd  t«e#le««  fegula^ 
U'tm  Hi  (Irftefttme/tt  hutmiiftitff  M  the  in' 
n*-^  tfl  Ptkf0  Mm^htHniiUtti*  mm  t*^mthn 
ht0  ihHHtt^itfht  MHf  m^fMi*i  wh^  him  »h 
f«.#*<t  i»H»  HH*'  M§  H*i  f-^h**  tht   ihi*  ptn* 


Byelection  in  Missouri  Cheers  G.  0.  P. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or   MISSOLTII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  22.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Gerald  Griffin,  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  of  January  22.  1943: 

B-rn-BCTTOW  iw  MraooCTti  Obxemb  Obahd  Oix 
Party — Republican   MAjoarrr   or   7,700   iw 

NOVEM  BEH     Is     14.000     IN     jANtJABT—  RCPBB- 
SENTATTVE  BlNNETr.  ViCTOB  LAST  FALL,  DTED; 

His  28-Yeab-Ou)  Son  Replaces  Him 
(By  Gerald  GrUBn) 

Washington.  January  21. — Strong  evi- 
dence that  public  sentiment  against  the 
Roosevelt  administration  has  increased  since 
last  November  Is  offered  by  a  special  congrea- 
alonal  election  In  a  typical  croas  section  of 
Missouri. 

Although  the  8lgnlfU:ance  of  the  vote  haa 
largely  been  overlooked  thtis  far  in  the  East, 
an  analysis  today  showed  that  It  apparently 
was  an  important  atraw  in   the  wind. 

It  involved  38-year-old  MAaioM  T.  BsMinrrr, 
a  Republican,  who  waa  sfrom  In  today  aa  Um 
Repreaentaiive  of  the  SUth  Mlawurl  DJatrlct, 
rAcn  or  tnb  nacnow 

The  facu  of  his  election,  which  Republl- 
cana  are  finding  distinctly  encoura«ln|.  art 

these:  ,    _ 

In  the  ISovem»>ef  election.  FhlUp  A  ■en- 
oett  (UAU$on'9  father >  was  reelected  to  CJon- 
greas  from  the  With  Dlitrlct  otpt  tarn  Wear, 
a  tetersn  Oemocfat,  by  a  majority  of  ap- 
prfTtlmately  7,700  In  a  ioial  *oie  M  nfiOO 

mrtf  ih  tweember  Mr.  Muntu^ii  d»«d.  M 
fpeelai  eleHl'fh  wa*  mi  tot  4»tiutf  it 

Iff  the  0pfttiit  fU^km  the  y«tftf«er  J»«f' 
#MV,  tatitHhn  ««  the  HtihtMU^  *^*!S*f^ 

rnintHf  ttt  iipPt^tm**tf  i4m  »h  a  Vi«i 

♦*/4e  hI  tf*ittif  MHtm 
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TliUH.  HlihouRh  thf  total  vot«  wm  reduced 
by  ;<0,000,  the  Republicau"*  niajorily  waa  al- 
mo6t  doubled. 

tATIO    GAIN    or    •.000 

If  the  ratio  between  Republican  and  Drm- 
ocmtlc  vote*  In  the  November  election  had 
been  malntfllned  in  the  npectal  ballot  last 
week.  It  was  pointed  out,  the  young  Bennett 
would  hnve  received  a  maJorUy  of  only  5.000. 
The  fact  that  his  margin  actually  was  nearly 
14  0;)0  indicated  the  extent  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party  gain 

Expie-sslng  It  another  way.  the  younger 
Bknnett  received  62  percent  of  the  votes 
cast  on  January  12,  whereas  his  father  had 
received  55  percent  of  the  ballots  on  No- 
vember 3 

The  Sixth  District  lies  In  the  west-central 
part  of  the  State,  and  includes  farming  areas 
ii3  well  as  thi-  cities  of  Springfield,  Sedalla. 
and  Warren<burK  The  St  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  Ciills  it  a  representative  slice  of  the 
United  State.s,  noting  that  it  has  railroad 
-hops,  mills,  small  factories,  agricultural  mar- 
kets,  farm   land,   and   fruit   orchards. 

This  district  was  established  in  1933,  under 
fl  reapportionment,  and  In  1931.  1938.  and 
l^ia  it  chf)S«^  a  Democrat.  Reuben  T  Wood, 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  as 
Its  Congressman. 

turned  to  GSAND  OlD   PARTY   IN    1940 

In  iy:;8  Mr  Wood  was  elected  by  only  615 
votes  ever  Philip  A  Bennett,  and  1910  Mr. 
Benii^lt  won  the  congressional  Eeat  by  a 
majority  of   10,894. 

President  Rcxisevelt  carried  the  eame  dis- 
trict by  11  898  voles  in  1936,  but  in  1940  Wen- 
dell L    Willkle  carried  it  by  5.914  votes. 

The  location  and  population  of  the  dis- 
trict together  with  its  voting  record  since  the 
1934  congressional  election,  were  cited  as 
evidence  thai  Uie  manner  in  which  It  casts 
Us  votes  reflects,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
national  sentiment. 

RURAL     VOTC    SHIFT    SEEN 

The  special  eiection  last  week  provided  at 
least  one  answer  to  the  que.stlon  that  was 
raised  shortly  after  the  November  elections: 
that  is,  whether  the  North  African  invasion. 
If  it  had  l>een  begun  before  the  elections, 
would  have  tx-en  a  factor  In  Increasing  the 
Democratic  vote  and  cutting  down  the  Re- 
publican gains. 

It  strengthened  the  Impression,  moreover. 
that  much  of  the  farm  and  small-town  vote 
has  turned  against  the  Democrats.  Expe- 
rienced observers  said.  too.  that  it  further 
emphasized  the  point  that  labor,  which 
stayed  away  from  the  polls  in  large  numbers 
In  November,  still  was  not  interested  la 
turutiig  out  for  a  Democratic  candidate. 

BENNrrrs  campaign  topics 

The  younger  Bennett,  In  his  brief  cam- 
paign before  the  special  election,  had  assailed 
the  •  InefBclency"  In  the  conduct  of  the  war 
on  the  home  front,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  rubber  situation,  gasoline  and  fuel-oil 
rationing,  the  effect  of  rationing  and  regula- 
tions on  small  storekeepers,  the  drafting  of 
farm  labor  for  military  service  and  the  Ad- 
ministration s  opposition  to  the  farm  organi- 
zation s  demands  for  higher  prices. 

Observers  expressed  the  belief,  further,  that 
the  President's  appointment  of  Edward  J. 
Flynn  as  minister  to  Australia,  and  the  $10.- 
000,000,000  Federal  budget  promising  new 
and  heavier  taxes,  were  additional  factors  in 
Mr  Bennetts  success.  Both  of  these  de- 
velopments occurred  stvortly  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

In  the  elections  last  November  306  Repub- 
licans were  elected  to  the  House  as  against 
232  Democrats.     Two  years  ago.  the  Republi- 
cans elected  162  and  tlie  Demcxirats  268. 
COMPAUD  wrrH  19 !• 

The  net  gain  of  47  House  seats  was  greater, 
numerically,  than  the  Grand  Old  Party  gain 
In  1918,  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  President 


and  when  the  Republicans  took  control  of  the 
Hoube  In  that  year  the  Republicans  ac- 
quired only  21  new  House  seats,  but  the  pre- 
vious Democratic  margin  had  l>een  so  small 
that  this  was  sufltlclent  to  bring  about  a  Re- 
publican majority. 

OBSEKVnS  SPECm-ATINO 

Noting  the  similarity  between  the  1918 
and  1942  elcctlons-and  recalling  further 
that  the  Republican  trend  of  1918  grew 
stronger  in  1920 — students  of  politics  have 
been  speculating  as  to  whether  the  1942  trend 
will  continue  Into  1944 

The  Missouri  election  afforded  the  first 
check-up. 


Farm  Manpower  Situation 


EXTENoION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  22,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  ex-Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  whose  record  sis  a 
succe.s.vful  food  administrator  during  and 
following  the  World  War  has  never  even 
remotely  been  approximated  before  or 
since,  proposed  in  a  radio  broadcast  last 
night,  and  reported  in  tliis  morning's 
newspapers,  that  immediate  additional 
slt'p.s  be  taken  to  provide  the  necessary 
manpower  on  American  farms  to  meet 
the  Nation's  food  program.  Mr.  Hoover 
proposed  that  as  many  able,  experienced 
men  with  actual  farming  background  be 
furloughed  from  the  Army  as  necessary 
to  assure  the  fact  that  the  world's  big- 
gest bread  basket — America'.s — be  en- 
abled to  produce  its  maximum  food- 
stuffs in  this  all-important  crop  year. 
Mr.  Hoover  also  urged  that  drafting  of 
farm  labor  be  entirely  stopped  until  ade- 
quate provisions  have  been  made  to  rem- 
edy existing  shortages  of  farrr  labor, 
which  arc  acute  in  certain  sections  of 
rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  in  position  to 
know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hoover's  pro- 
posal is  essential  to  avert  serious  food 
shortages.  If  it  is,  it  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  adopted.  He  is  at  least  em- 
phatically correct  in  stating  that  agri- 
culture must  be  envisioned  as  a  muni- 
tions industry.  It  is  also  obviotis  to  tho.se 
of  us  who  have  repeatedly  been  pre- 
senting the  manpower  and  machinery 
problems  of  the  farmers  to  Washington 
authorities  that  no  such  "envisioning" 
has  governed  directives  and  decisions 
concerning  the  American  farmer  up  to 
at  least  the  past  few  weeks. 

Progress  is  being  made,  today.  In  the 
matter  of  providing  manpower  and  ma- 
chinery for  American  farmers.  It  is  slow 
progress  and  it  comes  late  In  the  season. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  Ls  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  We  still  have  too  many 
metropolitan  lawyers  Issuing  curtjstone 
decisions  and  directives  regulating  the 
activities  of  American  farmers,  but  head- 
way toward  developing  a  clear-cut  recog- 
nition of  the  farmers'  problems  and  the 
selection  of  men  in  administrative  posi- 
tions who  have  a  background  of  rural 
experience  is  being  made.    This  progress 


.should  be  accelerated.  E\'cn  omnipotent 
bureaucrats  cannot  delay  the  resistless 
march  of  the  seasons  and  there  is  little 
time  to  lose  in  correcting  the  remaining 
injustices  which  prevent  the  American 
farmers  from  producing  the  largest  pos- 
sible crops  of  the  most  essential  products 
in  this  critical  year. 

OPEN  LETTER  HIOM  SOrTTI   DAKOTA   VnCTORT 

coMMrrriE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  followinc:  open  let- 
ter is  one  of  the  regular  weekly  news  re- 
leases from  the  South  Dakota  Chapter 
of  the  Citizens  for  Victory  Committee, 
with  headquarters  in  M'.tchell.  S.  Dak. 
It  reached  my  office  this  morning.  Its 
author  is  the  secretary  of  that  committee. 
Loyson  G.  Troth,  who  is  also  a  former 
State  secretary  of  agriculture  in  South 
Dakota. 

The  publicity  and  speakers  bureau  of 
this  committee  for  which  Secretary  Troth 
speaks  is  comprised  of  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  South  Dakota  of  divergent  po- 
litical affiliations.  The  fact  that  the 
committee's  regular  n^ws  letter  to  the 
papers  of  the  SUte  and  el.scwhere  places 
such  direct  emphasis  on  the  farm-labor 
situation  is  indeed  significant.  Included 
among  the  directors  of  the  committee's 
publicity  bureau  are  the  following  well- 
known  South  Dakota  newspaper  people: 
W.  R.  Ronald,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Mitchell  Republic,  Mitchell.  S.  Dak  ; 
J.  A.  Bailey,  editor  of  Aberdeen  News- 
American;  Robert  D.  Lusk,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Huronite,  of  Huron, 
S.  Dak.:  Fred  C.  Chnstopher.son,  editor 
of  the  Daily  Argus  Leader,  of  Sioux  Palls, 
and  Ed  Lighter,  bu.siness  manager  of  the 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
an  official  news  letter  emanating  from 
the  secretary  of  a  committee  whose  pub- 
licity bureau  is  comprised  of  the  leading 
newspapermen  of  a  Kreat  farm  Slate 
like  South  Dakota  deserves  the  .«:erious 
consideration  of  these  cliarged  with 
manpower  management  in  America. 
This  is  especially  true  when  considered 
in  con.iunction  with  Mr.  Hoover's  recent 
statement  and  when  it  is  realized  that 
these  newspapermen  live  in  widely  scat- 
tered localities  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  farm  St.ates.  that  they 
are  members  of  differing  political  par- 
ties, and  that  through  their  network 
of  rural  reporters  and  observers  they 
are  in  position  to  have  pcr.sonal  informa- 
tion concerning  the  problems  confront- 
ing American  farmers: 

EARM  MANPOWEK 

(By  Loyson  G  Troth,  secretary.  South  Da- 
kota Chapter,  Citizens  for  Victory  Com- 
mittee) 

A  quarter  million  farmers  moved  from 
;arm  to  camp,  or  war  Indtistry,  in  1942.  Now. 
Washington  says  that  from  a  million  to  a 
mUlioii  and  a  half  will  be  uken  In  1943  We 
lost  tens  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  food 
grains  last  year  due  to  labor  shortage.  If 
more  than  a  million  of  our  farmers  are  taken 
from  the  farm  this  year,  we  will  be  headed 
for  the  brink  of  world-wide  disaster. 

Washington  offers  three  solutions:  First, 
move  Okies  from  the  Ozarks;  second.  Import 
foreign  labor  from  Mexico  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Bahama  Islands;  third,  send  an  army  ol 
women  and  girls  from  city  to  farm.  None, 
or  all  of  these  make«hi;t8  will  avert,  natlona!. 
or  world  calamity.    Washington  forgets  that 
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agriculture  Is  a  science,  a  profession,  requir- 
ing as  many  years  of  bat-ic  training  as  law. 
medicine,  business, 

American  women  are  the  equals  of  their 
brothers  In  war  plants,  where  they  work  8 
hours  a  day.  5  days  a  week,  protected  from 
sun  and  weather,  doing  precision  work,  for 
which  they  are  well  adapted.  Farming  is 
vastly  different.  Farmers  work  16  hours  a 
day.  6  and  7  days  a  week,  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun  and  the  elements,  at  work  re- 
quiring greater  physical  strength  than  the 
average  city  woman  has.  There  Is  but  one 
solution.  Defer  the  men  that  are  still  on 
the  farms,  return  many  of  those  now  in  the 
camps  to  the  farms,  and  do  It  now.  or  we 
face  the  most  tragic  situation  In  our  history. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Raymond  Clapper  and 
All  Newspaper  Reporters  and  Colum- 
nists and  Radio  Commentators  Who  Will 
Cover  the  New  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  22.  1943 

Mr,  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Cosmopolitan  mag- 
azine there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr. 
Raymond  Clapper,  well  known  news- 
paper columnist  and  radio  commenta- 
tor, which  was  entitled  'An  Open  Letter 
to  the  Nev  Congress."  This  article  was 
so  erroneous  and  misleading  that  I  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Clapper 
and  all  other  newspaper  reporters  and 
radio  commentators  in  the  hope  that  the 
Cosmopolitan  would  see  fit  to  give  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  to  present  to 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  truth  about  the  Congre.ss. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  this  open  letter  to  the 
editor  of  Cosmopolitan  and  after  waiting 
for  several  weeks  for  a  reply,  which  was 
not  received.  I  directed  a  second  com- 
munication to  the  editor,  who  informed 
me  that  my  original  communication  had 
not  been  received.  I  thereupon  sent  a 
copy  of  my  original  communication,  but 
this  time  .sent  it  by  registered  mail  to 
prevent  a  second  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. After  another  week's  delay  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  editor  stating 
that  my  original  communication  had 
suddenly  turned  up  but  he  deeply  re- 
gretted the  fact  that  the  schedule  of  the 
magazine  prohibited  its  publication. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  how  some 
magazines  smear  the  Congress  and  re- 
fu.se  to  open  their  columns  to  a  true 
presentation  of  the  facts  where  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  concerned.  To  say 
that  I  was  surprised  at  the  refusal  of 
the  magazine  to  publish  the  answer  to 
Mr.  Clapper  would  not  be  the  truth.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  have  been  sur- 
prised had  the  answer  been  published. 

Anticipating  the  refusal  of  the  maga- 
rine  to  publish  the  answer  I  planned  to 
place  the  letter  before  the  House  myself 
and  for  that  reason  I  ask  permission 
today  to  so  extend  my  remarks. 


Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  I  now  submit  to  you  this  open 
letter  which  speaks  for  itself,  I  believe. 
Although  we  cannot  change  the  sp>ots 
of  the  leopard  nor  the  stripes  of  the 
zebra,  at  least  we  can  keep  the  records  i 
straight: 

There  are   two   reasons   why   I   am   writing    I 
this  letter:  I 

The  first  Is  that  I  was  a  Member  of  the  i 
Seventy-seventh  Congress — the  Congress 
which  Mr.  Clapper  and  many  of  his  contem-  j 
poraries  have  so  viciously  and  unjustly  at-  | 
tacked.  It  was  my  first  term  I  was  re-  | 
elected  and  will  be  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-  ' 
eighth  Congress — the  Congress  which  Mr. 
Clapper  addressed  in  an  open  letter  through  [ 
the  columns  of  the  January  issue  of  the  I 
Cosmo,  cllttn.  I 

The  second  is  that  my  profession  Is  the 
newspaper  business.  Newspaper  reporting  Is 
the  only  business  I  know.  I  came  to  Con- 
grcs.<=  from  the  city  desk  of  the  New  Orleans 
States.  I  gained  the  position  of  city  editor 
only  after  I  had  been  in  the  game  for  more 
than  20  years,  startinp;  as  a  sports  writer  and 
running  the  entire  gamut  of  general  report- 
ing, feature  writing,  colup-nist.  political  wrlt- 
inp.  and,  ^nally,  as  executive. 

It  was  becau.«.e  of  my  newspaper  work  that 
I  was  literally  catapulted  into  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Six  months  before  I 
was  elected  I  never  had  ambitions  for  public 
office.  My  only  hope  and  ambition  in  life 
was  to  ri.<;e  to  the  tcp  of  my  Ureloi.g  profes- 
.cjon — the  newspaper  game,  I  never  intended 
my  newspaper  work  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to 
poiltlcal  office — elective  or  otherwise. 

I  make  this  statement  because  by  It  I 
believe  I  demonstrate  that  I  not  only  see  the 
i.ssue  from  the  critics'  viewpoint  of  Congr\ss 
but  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  itself.  I  moke  this  statement 
also  because  while  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
have  never  forgotten  that  I  really  am  news- 
paperman and  most  Jet.'ous  of  the  herltnge 
and  traditions  of  npw.spapers  and  their  re- 
porter.s. 

While  this  open  letter  Is  addressed  to  Mr 
Clapper.  It  Is  done  so  only  because  it  was  Mr 
Clapper  who  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the 
new  Congress.  In  reality,  this  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  every  newspaper  reporter  and  col- 
umnist and  radio  commentator  whose  task  it 
Is  to  report  the  happenings  of  the  Congress  in 
Wp.^hlngton  to  the  American  public. 

Members  of  Congress  are  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  presenting  their  views  and  opin- 
ions to  their  constituency  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  They  are  literally  in  the  hands 
of  the  newspaper  reporter  and  the  radio  com- 
mentator. The  newspaper  reporter,  through 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  has  a  poten- 
tial field  of  millions  of  readers.  The  radio 
commentator,  in  my  opinion,  has  an  even 
greater  field,  because,  since  the  advent  of  the 
radio,  millions  of  men  and  women  depend 
on  the  radio  newscast  and  the  expre.sslons  of 
indiv  dual  commentators  for  their  main 
sourc*»  of  news  and   information. 

Members  of  Congress,  on  the  contrary,  have 
a  limited  audience  which.  In  comparison  to 
the  held  covered  by  the  newspapers  and  the 
radio,  is  most  Insipnlflcant.  A  Member  cf 
Congress,  for  the  better  part,  addresses  sparse- 
ly filled  galleries  and  has  only  the  limited 
circulation  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
complete  quotes. 

A  newspaper  reporter  or  radio  news  com- 
men'ator  holds  the  life-and-death  decision 
over  wnat  he  will  report  to  the  Nation  con- 
cerning Congress,  His  Judgment  is  final.  His 
interpretation  of  what  Is  news  Is  what  reaches 
the  general  public.  His  opinion  of  the  value 
of  what  a  Member  of  Congress  says  on  the 
floor  U  what  the  American  public  receives 
and  not,  in  all  too  many  cases,  of  what  a 
Member  of  Congress  actually  says  or  does,  or 
what.  In  th«  final  analysis,  is  really  the  Im- 


porUnt  thing  The  reporter  is  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  the  punch  lines  which  will  maka 
the  headlines. 

It  is  easy  to  undersund.  therefore,  the 
great  responsibility  which  is  charged  the 
press  and  radio  of  America. 

America  has  a  free  press.  Its  only  re- 
straint, and  that  only  during  war  times.  Is  a 
voluntary  censorship.  Pray  God  that  the 
free  press  In  America  will  continue,  because 
when  a  free  press  dies,  democracy  dies.  I 
am  naturally  a  champion  of  a  free  press, 
being  what  I  am.  and  I  believe  it  to  be  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  a  free  press 
to  criticize. 

If  the  new  Congress  has  an  opportunity, 
an  opportunity  expressed  by  Mr.  Clapper  as 
"second  only  to  that  which  was  given  to  the 
forefathers,"  then  I  submit  that  the  press 
and  radio  of  America  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  to  the  men  and 
women  of  America  their  right  to  continue 
as  a  free  and  unbridled  press  and  radio. 

If  honesty,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  devo- 
tion to  country  is  asked  of  every  citizen,  cer- 
tainly it  Is  not  asking  too  much  of  the  press 
and  radio  of  America  In  these  trying  times 
to  exhibit  the  same  honesty,  the  same  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  and  the  same  devotion  to 
country  as  demanded  and  expected  of  every 
other  Individual, 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written  con- 
i  cerning  the  activities  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  Seventy-seventh  Congress.  Some 
has  perhaps  been  justified.  Too  much  has 
definitely  not  been  Justified  on  the  facts,  but 
has  been  the  result  of  misstatements,  propa- 
ganda Intended  to  reflect  on  the  Congress, 
and  outright  biased  opinions. 

The  future  cf  America  lies  not  only  In  what 
the  Congress  Individually  will  do,  or  what 
the  press  and  radio  individually  will  do,  but 
In  what  Congress,  press,  and  radio  will  do 
together.  Never  In  our  national  history  has 
there  been  a  greater  demand  for  cooperation, 
understanding,  and  unity  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  Is  not  going  far  afield  to  say  that 
democracy,  the  American  way  as  we  know  It. 
stands  at  the  crossror.ds  of  future  civiliza- 
tion. 

To  the  new  Congress,  Mr.  Clapper  says: 
"You  have  an  opportunity  to  make  Congress 
a  living  force  In  our  democracy  again." 

To  Mr.  Clapper,  well  can  the  new  Congress 
say:  "You,  Mr.  Clapper,  and  your  contempo- 
raries have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  a 
free  press  has  the  right  to  continue  to  exist 
and  to  exert  Its  influence  In  the  continuation 
of  a  democracy  which  cannot  exist  without 
a  free  press.  The  press  and  radio  of  tomor- 
row are  your  responsibility  of  today." 

You.  Mr.  Clapper,  and  your  contemporaries, 
are  men  of  great  talent.  You  have  risen  to 
the  height  of  your  profession  because  you 
po.8sess  extraordinary  ability.  That  unusual 
ability  has  given  you  the  power  to  formulate 
public  opinion,  to  sway  men  and  women,  to 
1  influence  the  manner  In  which  your  Gov- 
ernment shall  function.  It  Is  a  great  power 
enjoyed  by  a  select  few. 

Because  of  the  position  of  power  which  you 
occupy,  you  should  be  most  cognizant  of  the 
effect  which  such  a  position  has  on  your 
country  and  for  that  reason  present  the  facts, 
and  only  the  facU,  with  a  religious  zeal. 
Well  could  the  press  and  radio  alike  raise 
their  hands  and  take  the  oath  of  the  court- 
room witness  to  give  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  he:p 
them  God. 
I  If  the  Congress  during  the  past  2  years  has 
!  fallen  In  public  opinion  and  esteem.  It  has 
been  because  cf  the  activities  of  yourself  and 
many  of  your  contemporaries  and  not  because 
of  the  action,  or  lack  of  action,  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  responsibility  of  the  past  has  been 
just  as  much  yours  as  It  has  t>een  theirs,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  future  Is  equally  as 
great.  The  Congress  cannot  Bhirl  Its  duty  or 
reeponslbUlty.  and  neither  can  the  prcsi  and 
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or   their 


radio  of   Am#»r«<^   uhlrlc   the'r   duty 
responsibility 

I  make  tlusc  statements  on  the  ba-^ls  cl 
fact  and  not  presumption  ar.d  respectfully 
direct  some  examples  and  Incidents  to  your 
attentlcn  as  to  what  I  moan. 

Let's  take  your  open  letter  as  an  exhibit  In 

point. 

You  say:  •■.Sacrifices  are  belni?  asked  of 
everyone  Why  not  also  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives.' ' 

Here  is  an  exhibition  of  superb  adroitness 
and  cleverness  on  the  part  of  a  writer.  The 
Inference  In  those  lines  Is  that  Senators  and 
Rrprrsrntattves  have  up  to  thus  time  been 
a  select  group  apart.  The  Impression  has 
been  left  that  Senators  and  Representatives 
do  not  submit  to  the  same  rtgulallons  a«  all 
other  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  no  better  or  no  less 
than  the  pecpie  they  represent.  They  are 
rationed  and  subjected  to  wr<r  rei^lmentatloii 
equally  with  every  other  crimen  They  are 
railed  upon  to  make  the  same  sarnrtces  me 
sons  iif  Senators  and  Representatives  are  In 
me  jtrmed  forces  of  our  country  the  same  as 
their  constituents.  Many  of  them,  them- 
selves, were  In  the  armed  forces  until  ordered 
on  inactive  duty  by  the  Commander  In  Chief. 
Many  of  them  have  been  under  fire  in  actual 
romoat  Many  of  them  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  those  dear  to  them. 

However,  by  sly  Innuendoes  you  leave  the 
Impression  that  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives tire  without  conscience  In  their  appre- 
ciation of  sacrifice  and  duty  to  their  Nation 
Am  a  matter  of  fact.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives have  the  same  mental  anguish 
and  suflci  the  same  sacrifices  and  tortures 
aa  you  or  any  other  loyal  American  suffers 

you,  as  a  newspaperman,  have  experienced 
the  sensation  of  seeing  men  die  and  you 
know  how  horrible  it  is  You.  as  a  human 
being,  would  not  want  to  send  your  fellow 
man  to  his  death  unnecessarily. 

I.  as  a  newspaperman  too,  have  seen  men 
die  I  have  seen  murders,  suicides,  and  fatal 
accidents.  I  have  lost  count  of  the  number 
of  men  I  have  seen  die  on  the  gallows.  I 
cant  fix  a  figure  of  the  number  of  men  I 
have  heard  condemned  to  their  death  In  a 
court  rtxim. 

The  sensation  which  1  felt  on  those  occa- 
sions cannot  compare  to  the  specter  of  belr.g 
compelled  to  declare  war  with  the  knowledge 
that  your  vote  would  contribute  to  the  death 
of  thousands  of  men.  and  yes.  even  women 
Don't  you  think  that  those  of  us  who  voted 
for  war  thought  about  all  these  things  prior 
to  the  actual  declaration  ol  war?  Of  course. 
Pearl  Harbor  made  It  mui  h  easier  to  vote  lor 
war.  but  it  didn't  remove  the  prior  realiza- 
tion that  a  declaration  of  war  was  inevitable, 
even  before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  Is  a  heavy  re- 
tponsibillty  which  only  tho-^e  of  us  who  have 
been  through  can  fully  appreciate. 

But.  to  continue,  from  your  o{>en  letter  to 
the  new  Congress  you  further  stale: 

"You  can  rescue  Congr2«a  from  fear-ridden 
submission  to  pressure  groups — labor  groups, 
farm  groups,  and  all  of  thoee  special  self- 
seeking  lobbying  groups  that  are  trying  to 
Use  the  war  for  their  own  special  advantage." 
Why  didn't  you  continue  and  Include  those 
groups,  within  the  Government,  who  are  at- 
tempting to  turn  this  democracy  Into  a  per- 
manent bureaucracy?  Why  not  go  all  the 
way? 

Why  didn't  you  mention  the  most  vicious 
pressure  group  in  the  whole  set-up — the  group 
whlcli  seeks  to  make  this  a  country  not  of 
law  but  of  men? 

How  cleverly  that  paragraph  Is  worded  and 
what  an  Impression  It  leaves  In  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

Now  to  two  of  the  most  misleading  para- 
graphs In  your  entire  letter. 
The  first: 

"Congress  has  In  the  last  2  years  sunk  to 
a  new  low.  Only  by  one  vote  did  the  House 
LUtLorlze  an  extension  of  the  draft  In  the 


summer  of  1941  Congress  slyly  voted  Itself 
a  retirement  benefit  plan  and  then  had  to 
repeal  It  under  public  pressure.  When  gaso- 
line rationing  was  first  applied  In  the  East- 
ern States,  the  numi>er  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
res*  ntatlves  who  obtained  unlimited  X  cards 
shocked  a  good  many  people  " 

Superlatives  are  very  dangerous,  Mr.  Clap- 
per, unless  you  qualify  them 

Vou  state  dogmatically  and  unequivocally 
that  "Congress  has  In  the  last  3  years  sunk 
to  a  new  low  ' 

Surely  you  muFt  have  authority  for  such 
a  statement,  but  where  Is  the  authority  ex- 
cept yoiu-  statement? 

Wouldn't  It  have  been  more  factual  for 
you  to  say.  "In  my  opinion,  Congress  has  in 
the  last  2  years  sunk  to  a  new  low?"  Then 
the  reader  could  place  his  own  limitations 
and  appreciations  of  what  your  opinion  was 
worth 

But  you  don't  say  that.  You  make  what 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  statement  of  fact,  which 
would  mean  that  never  before  In  the  history 
of  the  Nation  has  Congress  fallen  to  such 
depths.  Having  the  repuutlon  of  a  Rood  re- 
porter, your  reader  accepts  such  a  statement 
as  a  fact  per  se,  which  analysis  proves  It  Is 
not 

Not  In  my  opinion,  anyway,  and  my  opin- 
ion Is  substantiated  by  a  few  facts  which 
might  be  of  Interest  to  you  and  to  those 
who  read  what  you  have  to  say. 

Away  back,  on  March  25,  1837,  the  BalU- 
more  Republican  had  this  to  say  alxiut  Con- 
gress: 

"A  more  weak,  bigoted,  persecuting,  and 
Intolerant  set  of  Instruments  of  malice  and 
every  hateiul  passion  were  never  asiitmbled 
in  a  legislative  capacity  in  any  age  or  any 
li  nd." 

Rather  harsh  words.  Even  such  things 
haven't  been  said  about  the  present  Con- 
gress; certainl:  not  to  my  knowledge.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Congress  of  1837,  from 
such  a  description,  was  at  a  much  lower  ebb 
than  the  Congress  of  1942.  but  you  fall  to 
make  mention  of  this  fact. 

On  Septemb«-r  15.  1857.  the  North  American 
and  the  United  States  Gazette  said: 

"How  can  we  expect  Integrity  or  upright- 
ness In  our  legislatures  or  in  Congress  when 
the  barrooms  and  bullies  furnish  the  candi- 
dates?" 

Seems  like  the  Congress  of  1857.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  was  even  lower  than  the 
Congress  of  1942. 

Surprising  to  find  that  a  Congress  which 
had  sunk  so  low  carried  on  its  roster  the 
names  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Andrew  Johnson. 
Stephen  A.  Douelas,  Sam  Houston,  Charles 
Sumner,  and  Alexander  Stephens. 

In  1873  when  such  men  as  Leland  Stanford, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Charles  Curtis,  and  Nel- 
son Aldridgf,  the  great  tariff  expert  from 
Rhode  Island,  were  Members  of  the  Congress, 
the  Indianapolis  News  of  December  said: 

"Docs  the  S;'nate  understand  that  at  the 
present  writing  it  Is  the  most  thoroughly 
despised  body  of  public  men  In  the  world  ' 

I  haven't  beard  anybcdy.  not  even  you  Mr 
Clapper,  write  or  say.  that  you  "despise  "  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  but  you  say  this 
Congress  has  sunk  to  "a  new  low" 

Tlie  tirade  continues  through  the  years. 
In    the    New    York    Times    of    January    20, 
1894,  there  appeared  the  following: 

"The  long  list  of  Intei views  with  Congress- 
men reveals  In  an  appalling  manner  the  dense 
stupidity  and  arrogant  cowardice  of  many  of 
them." 

Seems  like  that  was  also  a  rather  low  ebb 
to  reach,  and  definitely  somewhat  lower  than 
the  present  ebb  In  which  you  say  Congress 
has  fallen  in  2  years. 

Again.  Mr  Clnpper.  you  say  that  the  Con- 
gress In  the  last  2  years  has  reached  a  "new 
low"  but  I  haven't  heard  anybody  say  of  the 
Congress  In  the  last  3  years  what  the  Albu- 
querque Morning  Journal  of  January  28,  1908, 
said  of  the  theu-exlsting  Congress; 


"If  God  had  made  Congress.  He  would  not 
boast  of  It  " 

But  to  get  along  with  your  open  letter  and 
more  mlSBUtement.*  of  fact  contained  there- 
in, which  contributes  to  the  estimation  In 
which  the  Seventy-seventh  Ck  ngress  is  held 
by  the  public.    You  say: 

"Congress  slyly  voted  Itself  a  retirement 
benefit'  plan  and  then  had  to  repeal  it  under 
public  pressure  " 

The  single  quotes  on  the  words  are  mine, 
of  course. 

This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  known  you 
to  refer  to  the  retirement-benefit  plan  as 
such.  If  you  have  done  so  l>efore.  I  have 
not  seen  It  I  did  see  many  times,  however, 
and  up  until  the  time  I  read  yr.ur  open  let- 
ter, that  Congress  had  vrited  Iticlf  liberal 
pensions  There  s  a  lot  of  difference  In  telling 
the  public  that  ConKressmeii  voted  them- 
selves handsome  pensions  and  telling  them 
that  they  voted  to  participate  In  a  elmllar 
retlremeut  benefit  plan  participated  In  by 
all  Government  employees  and  then  allowed 
to  participate  only  after  qualifying  under 
certain  condition.-  of  service  and  payment  of 
premiums  commensurate  with  the  relief  to 
be  obtained 

Ycu  were  one  of  the  most  vigorous  Con- 
gress-baiters on  this  so-called  pension  Is- 
sue, but  not  once  did  you  tell  the  whole 
truth  of  the  proposition  which.  If  explained, 
would  not  have  met  with  the  disfavor  which 
It  did  from  the  uninformed  and  misled  pub- 
lic. You  and  your  contemporaries  con- 
tributed ycur  share  to  fan  a  flame  of  hate 
and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
public  for  their  elected  representatives. 
I   still   quote   you: 

"When  gasoline  rationing  was  first  ap- 
plied In  the  Eastern  States,  the  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  obtained 
unlimited  X  cards  shocked  a  good  many 
people  " 
Why  did  It  shock  them? 
Because  you  and  many  of  your  contem- 
poraries again  didn't  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  the  l.ssuance  of  the  X  rards.  You 
didn't  tell  the  people  that  Senators  and 
RepresenUtlves  did  not  get  X  cards  Just 
because  they  were  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, but  they  received  them  under  a  ruling 
of  the  bureau  In  charge  and  only  after  they 
had  qualified  like  any  other  citizen 

Let  me  quote  here  a  letter  from  a  promi- 
nent Washington  newspaperman  who  did  try 
to  tell  the  truth  about  the  X  cards.  I  pre- 
fer not  to  use  his  name  because  It  was  in  a 
personal  letter  to  me,  but  it  explains  the 
polr.t   which   I   m.ade   most   graphically: 

"Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter 
regarding  what  I  wrote  about  Congress  and 
the  X  cards  for  gasoline.  I  was  in  Philadel- 
phia, writing  about  the  primary  campaign 
up  there  last  week,  and  read  what  the  news- 
papers were  saying  about  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  gas  situation,  and  It  seemed 
to  me  that  they  were  both  ignorant  and 
unlalr." 

That.  Mr.  Clapper,  from  one  of  your  col- 
leagues, who  to  his  everlasting  credit  believes 
In  the  presentation  of  facts  and  not  fancies 
Only  recently  the  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committee  of  the  H()U:=e  approved 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  the  removal  of 
the  alr-conditioning  systems  in  the  office 
buildings  and  Capitol  In  the  interest  of  the 
war  effort.  I  haven't  read  a  line  by  you  or 
anybody  else  concerning  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  I  can  well  Imagine  what  would 
have  been  written  had  the  committee  rejected 
such  a  bill 

Let  me  get  along,  however,  with  observa- 
tloiis  In  your  open  letter  to  the  new  Con- 
gress     You  have  this  to  say: 

"Tiue,  Congress  has  voted  money  to  carry 
on  the  war  promptly  and  in  the  amounts 
asked.  In  almost  every  other  respect  Con- 
gress has  followed,  reluctantly  and  only  un-*er 
the  most  severe  prodding  from  the  Wh.<e 
House  and  the  public,  In  taking  the  actions 


necessary  to  prepare  for  the  war  It  has  fol- 
lowed and  never  led.  Had  the  initiative  been 
left  to  Congress,  we  would  have  met  the 
present  crisis  In  a  state  of  almost  complete 
unpreparedness.  As  It  was.  Congress  was 
months  In  giving  the  administration  price- 
control  authority,  months  In  passing  the 
latest  inadequate  tax   bill  ' 

I  never  thought  even  you  would  go  as  far 
in  making  such  a  statement  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  f.icts 

What  do  you  mean  Congress  only  acted 
after  "the  most  severe  prodding  from  the 
White  House"? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  laxity 
attributed  to  Congress  has  been  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  the  administration  to  allow 
the  Congress  to  act.  And  much  of  the  criti- 
cism directed  against  Congress  for  relinquish- 
ing so  many  of  its  powers,  has  come  about 
because  of  administration  pressure. 

With  a  too-heavy  administration  majority 
in  the  House  It  has  been  Impcssible.  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  to  get  any  legislation 
through  unless  given  the  green  light  from 
the  White  House.  Not  cnce  was  a  caucus 
of  the  Democratic  side  held  to  discuss  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  rank  and  file  were 
never  taken  Into  consideration.  Much.  I  am 
confident,  could  have  been  learned  from  them 
They  were  in  touch  with  the  folks  back  home. 
They  didn't  need  the  recent  electicns  to 
inform  them  of  how  the  people  felt.  They 
knew  It  all  the  time,  but  neither  their  opin- 
ion nor  advice  v.as  sought.  The  pressure 
was  put  on  them  under  the  pretext  of  party 
loyaltv. 

Every  effort  to  effectively  settle  the  labor 
or  price-control  situation  was  blocked  by  the 
administration. 

All  moves  to  settle  the  labor  controversy 
were  successfully  blocked  in  administration- 
controlled  committees.  When  a  vote  finally 
reached  the  fl'-or.  It  was  on  an  amendment,  a 
rather  roundabout  manner  in  which  to  act 
on  so  important  a  piece  of  legislation 

The  one  price-control  bill  which  would 
have  been  trulv  effective,  the  Gore  bill,  was 
not  passed  because  administration  pressure 
against  it  was  too  strong.  Yet,  in  effect,  the 
same  bill  was  passed  months  later  after  the 
President  made  his  now  famous  statement, 
"You  do  it  or  else."  to  which  you  refer. 

That  rather  gratuitous  threat  would  not 
have  been  necessary  had  the  administration 
allowed  the  bill  on  price  control  to  pass  the 
House,  which  would  really  have  controlled 
prices,  and  W(iuld  not  have  caused  the  confu- 
sion which  resulted  from  the  bill  passed. 
Your   statement — 

"Had  the  Initiative  been  left  to  Congress  we 
would  havp  met  the  present  crisis  in  a  state 
of  almost  complete  unpreparedness. " 
Gods  of  truth  and  fact. 

Dont  you  know.  Mr  Clapper,  that  It  was 
the  Congress  which  Initiated  the  selective 
service  and  started  our  Army  trahiing  a  year 
before  we  were  actually  in  a  war? 

Don't  you  know.  Mr.  Clapper,  that  In  1937 
In  the  House,  and  In  1938  in  the  Senate,  the 
accumulation  of  stockpiles  of  critical  ma- 
terials was  being  advocated  by  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  In  each  legislative  body? 
Who  was  to  blame  for  not  carrying  through 
the  recommendations  of  the  Congress  In  this 
Instance? 

Don't  you  know.  Mr  Clapper,  that  Congress 
authorized  the  construction  of  pipe  lines  on 
July  30.  1941.  long  before  the  fuel  shortage 
In  the  East,  but  It  was  only  in  June  1942  that 
a  pipe  line  was  actually  started  from  Texas 
to  Illinois? 

Don't  you  know.  Mr  Clapper,  that  Congress 
gave  the  authority  for  the  construction  of 
the  Alp.skan  Highway  4  years  before  It  was 
actuallv  built? 

Don't  you  know.  Mr.  Clapper,  that  the 
Congress  authorized  the  construction  of  six 
Army  air  base?  under  the  Thomas- Wilccx 
bill  7  years  before  two  of  them  were  actually 
built? 


Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Clapper,  that  It  has 
been  the  Congress  and  Its  committees  which 
have  attempted  to  curb  nonessential  expen- 
ditures and  have  taken  the  initiative  In 
recapturing  huge  profits  from  would-be  war 
profiteers,  who  have  operated  under  various 
agencies  of  the  Government? 

Yet.  Mr.  Clapper,  you  make  the  statement  i 
that  Congress  has  not  taken  the  initiative.        i 

But  to  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  You  further 
state : 

"There  is  no  guaranteeing  that   if  you  do    1 
what  ycu   think  is  best  for  the  Nation  as  a    : 
whole,  some  political  racketeer,  some  politic:^l    I 
boss,  some  lobby  pressure  group,  or  some  loud- 
mouthed fellow  on  a  soapbox,  wont  distort    ! 
your    position,    misrepresent    your    unselfish 
purpose,    paint    you    as    an    enemy    of    local 
Interests,  an  Ingrate  who  thinks  himself  too 
big  for  his  people." 

Isn't  that  a  most  accurate  description  of  i 
what  you  and  some  of  your  contcmF>orarics  i 
have  been  guilty  of? 

Hav3n't  you.  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  what 
has   gone    before,   distorted    the    position    of    | 
Members   of   Congress,    misrepresented    their 
unselfish  purposes,  painted  Members  of  Con- 
gress not  only  as  enemies  of  local  interests    | 
but    inimical    to    the    best    Interests    of    the 
Government  itself?     Isn't  that  what  you  and 
some    of     your    contemporaries    have     been    j 
doing?     And  your  medium  has  been  far  more    ' 
powerful    than   a   soapbox;    It    has   been    the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  of  America  and 
the  microphones  of  the  Nation. 

My  appreciation  of  the  American  form  of 
representative  government  is  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  gather  133,000.000  people  under 
1  roof  to  decide  on  how  the  government  of 
the  people  should  be  conducted,  it  •  ould  be 
done  Since  this  Is  obviously  impossible,  a 
certain  number  of  Representatives  of  the  133- 
000  000  are  elected  by  the  people  themselves 
and  sent  to  Washington  to  represent  them 
and  express  the  opinions  and  desires  which 
they  would  express  If  they  themselves  would 
be  able  to  be  present. 

The  reason  the  Constitution  provides  for 
the  election  every  2  years  of  Representatives 
is  that  the  people  themselves  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  themselves  on  the 
current  topics  of  the  day  and  will  not  have 
to  wait  for  4  years  for  the  election  of  the 
President  or  6  years  for  the  election  of  a 
Senator. 

The  Representatives,  and  the  Representa- 
tives a'one,  have  been  the  direct  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  since  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  The  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
has  been  changed  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  but  the  Representatives  have 
always  been  directly  elected  by  the  people 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  views, 
thoughts,  and  ideas  of  the  people  they  rep- 
resent. 

Each  Representative  is  elected  upon  cer- 
tain presentations  of  policy  and  action  to  the 
people  of  his  district.  He  Is  elected  on  the 
basis  of  keeping  those  promises.  If  he 
doesn't  keep  those  promises  and  if  he  doesn't 
express  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  people 
who  elected  him  to  represent  them,  he  is  not 
returned.  Yet  when  the  Representative  at- 
tempts to  express  what  a  majority  of  his  peo- 
ple want  him  to  express,  he  Is  charged  with 
playing  politics  or  engaging  In  some  other 
diabolical  form  of  governmental  activity  by 
certain  newspaper  columnists  and  radio  com- 
mentators. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  intended  by  the  Constitution  and  by 
those  who  WTote  the  Constitution  to  be 
sounding  boards  of  the  views  of  those  they 
represent,  yet  you  write  thus: 

"Furthermore,  you  of  the  new  Congress 
will  need  to  be  more  than  sounding  boards. 
You  and  I  engage  our  doctors  and  lawyers  to 
work  with  us,  and  to  work  for  us.  We  defer 
to  tncii  Judgment  on  complex  technical  mat- 
ters.    Wny  should  not  you  have  similar  lati- 


tude in  exercising  your  Judgment?  That 
latitude  is  something  that  you  of  the  new 
Congress  are  entitled  to  have  from  the  pub- 
lic.' 

And  who  would  be  the  doctors  and  the 
lawyers  to  so  advise  the  Congress? 

Would  they  be  the  bureaus  and  those 
bure.-'usrats  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
American  way  of  living  and  the  democracy 
we  live  under,  and  who  would  destroy  the 
kind  of  government  which  gives  the  people 
the  right  to  send  their  RepresenUtlves  to  a 
Congress  of  the  people? 

WJuld  they  be  the  forces  which  you  so 
vehemently  condemn  as  pressure  groups  who 
are  really  moet  expert  in  their  particular 
field? 

Would  they  be  interests  which  wou'.d  have 
Members  of  Congress  break  faith  with  the 
pecpie  who  elected  tham  and  compel  Con- 
gressmen to  recede  from  the  promises  made 
before  their  election?  Would  ycu  suggest 
such  piocedure  as  being  honest  and  sincere? 
I  again  quote  ycu: 

"In  this  dangerous  period  when  represen- 
tative government  has  collapred  almost 
everywhere  else,  isn't  it  worth  risking  your 
reelection  chances  to  do  ycur  part  In  bring- 
ing health  and  vigor.  Intelligence  and  In- 
formed free  Judgment  to  the  legislative  arm 
of  the  Government? 

"That  is  the  question.  It  seems  to  me.  that 
everyone  must  answer  for  himself.  In  his  own 
conscience,  and  in  his  own  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  who  elected  him  " 

Permit  me  to  paraphrase  your  own  closing 
paragraphs  in  this  open  letter  to  you  and 
those  ccntempcraries  of  press  and  radio  who 
keep  step  with  you 

I  say  in  the  splifit,  and  almost  the  letter, 
of  the  two  paragraphs  quoted  above: 

"In  this  dangerous  period  when  represent- 
ative government  has  collapsed  almost 
everywhere  else,  when  only  In  a  democracy 
IS  a  free  press  allowed,  isn't  it  worth  risking 
the  loss  of  a  few  plaudits  from  revolution- 
aries and  enemies  of  a  real  pjeople's  govern- 
ment, to  do  your  part  in  bringing  health  and 
vigor.  Intelligence,  unprejudiced,  unbiased, 
and  factual  information  to  the  public  of  the 
Nation? 

"That  Is  the  question,  it  teems  to  me.  that 
every  newspmper  reporter,  every  newspaper 
columnist,  every  radio  commentator,  must 
answer  for  himself.  In  his  own  conscience 
and  in  his  own  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  who  depend  on  him 
for  information  and  news  of  the  new  Con- 
giess." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVE3 

Friday.  January  22,  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
the  great  speech  of  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  calling  for  increased 
farm  production.  He  is  the  only  living 
ex-President  and  knows  more  about 
feeding  people  than  any  other  living 
man.  His  words  will  carry  conviction  to 
all  who  read  them.  The  bureaucrat 
must  be  restrained,  if  not  abolished,  for 
the  duration,  and  the  farmer  must  be 
liberated  and  encoiu-aged  if  we  are  to 
win  the  war. 
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House  and  the  public,  in  taking  the  actions 
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Mr.  Hoover's  speech  follows: 

I  have  been  requested  by  your  board  to 
say  Bomethlnf?  on  our  war  food  problem.  I 
believe  I  can  speak  not  alone  from  some  ex- 
perience but  In  entire  detachment  from  any 
group  Interest.  It  is  not  a  problem  to  t>e 
dealt  with  In  emotional  terms.  Neverthe- 
less Its  ultlmates  are  safety  or  suffering. 
the  los-  of  human  life  or  the  saving  of  It. 
And  this  Is  not  a  subject  for  criticism,  nor 
do  I  believe  In  the  doctrine  of— I  told  you 
so  We  need  to  face  the  hard  facts  and 
secure  a  remedy.     And   at  once. 

Pood  supply  has  now  become  secondary 
only  to  military  operations  In  determining 
the  outcome  of  the  war.  And  It  will  take 
first  plare  In  saving  the  world  from  anarchy 
after  th  •  war. 

Whei.  firing  ceases  we  will  be  faced  with 
three  or  four  hundred  million  starving  peo- 
ple That  such  things  should  be  U  but  part 
of  the  crimes  of  Hitler,  Tojo.  and  Mussolini 
•no  unparalleled  In  all  history.  To  save 
these  millions  of  peopL*  Is  not  alone  a  tran- 
scendent act  of  compassion  It  Is  the  only 
road  to  peace.  But  we  must  be  prepared. 
In  the  meantime,  we  need  more  food  to  carry 
on  the  »ar. 

The  burden  of  furnishing  food  supplies  to 
♦he  United  Nations  now  and  to  a  starving 
world  after  the  war  rests  largely  upon  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  farmers. 

And  at  once  let  me  say  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  attacks  being  made  by  armchair  con- 
sumers upon  the  American  farmer  He  Is 
working  a  70-hour  week  to  win  the  war. 
My  purpose  Is  to  say  a  word  In  his  behalf  to 
you  who  represent  the  Industrial  world. 

That  there  Is  today  an  acute  shortage  In 
meats  and  fata  In  all  the  United  Nations,  in- 
cluding ourselves,  needk  no  demonstration. 
And  fats  include  the  whole  gamut  of  lard, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  edible  oil  products. 

CnXS     TUkU.     LABOR     SHOSTAGK 

The  shortage  of  labor,  of  machinery,  and 
methods  of  price  control  are  limiting  the 
vitally  essential  expansion  of  this  production 
and  the  flocks  and  herds  upon  which  pro- 
duction depends  And  unless  we  can  quickly 
realize  and  quickly  reverse  these  limiting 
factors  there  are  dangers  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  It  may  definitely  increase  the  suf- 
fering after  the  war.  for  the  greatest  need  of 
these  millions  of  starving  people  will  be 
meats  and  fats. 

We  have  present  ample  stores  of  breadstuffs 
on  the  North  American  Continent  to  supply 
our  allies  and  to  contribute  to  the  Inevitable 
world  post-war  famine.  The  Biblical  Injunc- 
tion was.  however,  that  man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone.  The  scientists  have  long  since 
proved  that  the  deficiency  In  that  Biblical 
diet  Is  meats  and  fats  And  to  maintain  a 
cheerful  and  fighting  spirit  in  the  human 
animal  he  needs  frills  and  flavors  like  coffee 
and  Jam  He  feels  still  better  If  he  can  have 
eggs  and  fruit. 

While  we  have  Germany  blockaded  from 
overseas  food,  her  submarines  have  done  a 
fairly  effective  Job  of  cutting  off  much  of 
both  British  and  our  own  meats  and  fats 
lron\  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  And  the 
Japanese  conquests  have  stepped  much  of 
our  own  and  British  vegetable  oils  from  Asia 
and  the  Indies  Russia  has  lost  a  consider- 
able part  of  her  food  areas  and  must  have 
some  support  from  us  China  is  at  present 
cut  off  In  every  direction 

We  In  the  United  States  are  short  of  meats 
and  fats  not  only  because  we  must  supply  the 
deficiencies  on  our  allies,  and  because  our  pot- 
alble  Imports  of  meats  and  fats  are  curtailed 
but  because  our  armed  forces  eat  more  of 
tbem  than  they  do  In  civil  life. 

DBCaXASE  IN  UNITED  STATES  LniSTOCK 

But  there  Is  an  even  deeper  cause  of  these 
shortages.  We  had  all  these  burdens  and  dif- 
ficulties In  the  last  war  We  are  today  ex- 
porting less  than  half  the  meats  and  fats  to 
our  allies  than  we  did  in  the  last  war,  for 
we  then  had  to  support  France,  Belgium,  and 


Italy  also.  Yet  with  this  lesser  burden  of 
exports  we  are  threatened  with  greater 
shortages  of  meats  and  fata  on  our  own  home 
front  than  In  World  War  No   1. 

The  larger  problem  which  confronts  us  is 
that  since  the  last  war  American  livestock 
has  decreased  In  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
human  population. 

At  the  end  of  that  war  we  had  26  percent 
more  b«ef  cattle  for  each  1.000.000  of  human 
population  than  we  had  23  years  later  on 
January  1.  1942. 

We  had  26  percent  more  hogs  In  proportion 
to  the  population.  We  had  proportionately  5 
percent  more  milk  cows  than  now.  But  the  [ 
modem  cow  gives  more  milk.  We  have  in  i 
1943  about  the  same  sheep  proportionately  as  j 
in  the  last  war  We  have  less  chickens  In  j 
proportion  to  our  population,  but  the  chick-  , 
ens  work  harder  and  produce  more  eggs.  j 

The  demands  upon  us  today  call  Impera- 
tively to  build  up  our  fiocks  and  herds  and  i 
our  production  of  vegetable  oils.  I  may  re- 
peat that  we  urgently  need  more  meats  and 
fats  and  edlbU  oils  to  reduce  the  hardships 
at  home  and  to  meet  the  crisis  of  world 
famine  after  the  war.  We  can,  of  course, 
slaughter  our  breeding  herds  for  Immediate 
war  purp<»es.  But  that  would  starve  oiu- 
selves  and  the  world  afterward. 

We  can  build  up  our  fiocks  and  herds  and 
consequently  their  production.  During  the 
period  of  the  last  World  War  our  hog  popu- 
lation increased  by  22  percent,  our  beef  cat- 
tle by  27  percent,  our  milk  cows  10  percent. 
It  was  this  Increase  In  production  that  was 
the  salvation  of  Europe  last  time. 

We  can  produce  the  feed  resources  to  again 
greatly  Increase  our  food  animals.  For  one 
thing,  the  gas  engine  has  retired  20.000.000 
horses  and  mules  from  the  national  pastures 
and  city  feed  bags 

PROGRESS  NOT  SATISFACTORT 

That  the  progress  we  are  making  today  Is 
not  satisfactory  can  be  demonstrated  In 
January,  a  year  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture gave  to  the  country  an  admirable 
victory  program  of  Increased  herds  and  In- 
creased production.  The  climatic  conditions 
during  the  year  were  most  favorable.  De- 
tailed statistics  of  actual  farm  results  during 
the  year  are  not  yet  available.  But  It  Is 
already  obvious  that  this  program  was  not 
fully  met.  This  was  due  to  various  causes 
out  of  control  of  the  Secretary.  And  now  the 
Secretary  warns  us  that  production  for  1943 
may  be  less  than  that  In  1942  In  several 
directions. 

The  causes  of  this  blockade  on  possible 
production  are  obvious: 

First,  some  2  000,000  men  have  been  drained 

from  the  farm  labor  supply  Into  arms  and 

munitions 

Second,  the  methods  of  food  price  control. 

Third,  the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery 

has  been  reduced  by  75  percent 

There  Is,  indeed,  every  evidence  that  with- 
out prompt  remedy  we  shall  not  secure  the 
Increases  that  are  vitally  necessary 

A  congressional  committee  reports  that 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops  In  the 
Southwest  were  lost  last  year  because  they 
could  not  be  harvested 

Word  from  farmers  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  indicate  that  unless  their  difficulties 
be  remedied  they  will  be  compelled  to  reduce 
planting  this  spring 

And  they  are  compelled  to  limit  their  herds 
below  what  they  could  otherwise  do.  The 
news  comes  dally  from  all  part.s  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  farmer  Is  sending  his  dairy  cows 
to  slaughter  for  lack  of  latKir  And  this  is 
amply  verified  by  the  arrivals  at  the  slaughter 
bouses  For  the  4  months  ended  November 
1,  1942.  the  Inspected  slaughter  of  female 
cattle  increased  30  percent  over  the  same 
period  In  1941.  while  the  Increase  In  the 
slaughter  of  steers  was  only  5  percent.  The 
Increased  slaughter  of  female  cattle  In  this 
4-month  period  was  nearly  40  percent  greater 
than  the  same  period  In  the  average  of  the 
3  previous  years.    This  does  not  Increase  our 


supply  of  dairy  pro<Jucts  Also  the  cattle 
coming  Into  the  market  during  this  4  months 
ended  November  1.  1942,  were  an  average  on 
difTerent  calculations  from  30  to  40  pounds  an 
animal  lighter  than  for  the  same  period  the 
year  before.  This  beef  loss  would  have  sup- 
plied several  million  people  during  the  period. 

SHEZF   SLAUCHTn   UP   300    P«1IC«NT 

During  this  4  months  the  number  of  sheep 
slaughtered  has  increased  nearly  300  percent 
over  the  year  before.  Our  national  flock 
Is  less  today  than  a  year  ago  and  will  appar- 
ently be  still  less  a  year  hence.  There  also 
seems  to  be  some  disturbance  In  the  hog 
world,  for  sows  have  t>een  coming  to  slaughter 
during  the  last  4  months  faster  than  would 
seem  desirable  If  we  are  to  Increase  the  herd 
with  the  rapidity  needed 

This  undue  slaughter  of  cows,  ewes,  and 
BOWS  gives  a  temporary  Increase  In  meats, 
but  It  is  an  Illusion.  The  numbers  slaugh- 
tered so  far  are  not  disastrous.  We  will  not 
starve.     Our  allies  will  not  starve 

But  these  demoralizing  forces  are  continu- 
ing. And  If  we  keep  traveling  In  this  direc- 
tion we  will  see  more  hardships  at  home  If 
we  supply  the  Allies  and  armies.  And  with 
such  a  situation  It  Is  nonsense  to  talk  about 
furnishing  meat  and  fat  supplies  to  300,- 
000,000  additional  famlne-strlcken  people 
after  this  war  la  won. 

Agriculture  simply  mvist  be  envisaged  as  a 
munitions  industry.  The  farmer  must  bo 
given  men  and  tools  If  he  Is  to  perform 
his  part. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  making  up  the 
farm  labor  shortage  wholly  from  women  or 
children.  Much  of  farming  Is  hard  physical 
labor.  Modern  farming  requires  great  skills 
in  nursing  the  crops  and  livestock.  More- 
over farming  has  been  mechanized.  Now 
h°  Is  a  mechanic.  These  skills  cannot  be 
learned  quickly.  But  with  organized  pre- 
paratory training,  women  can  be  of  great 
service  for  lighter,  simpler  tasks. 

There  are  other  major  remedies.  The  first 
Is  to  cease  the  draft  of  labor  from  the  farms 
into  arms  and  munitions.  The  second  Is  for 
Industry  to  rigidly  economize  on  labor  and 
release  the  economies  to  the  farmer.  The 
third  Is  large  and  temporary  Import  of  Mex- 
ican farm  labor.  The  fourth  Is  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  method  of  European  armies. 
That  Is  to  furlough  farm  boys  from  the 
Army  for  the  few  months  of  peak  planting 
and  harvest,  they  remaining  under  military 
direction,  and  In  our  case  to  draw  both  the 
Army  and  farmers"  pay. 

Obviously  price  control  of  short  commod- 
ities Is  necessary.  Pood  cannot  be  allowed 
to  go  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  prices  and 
wages  must  be  controlled  to  check  Infiatlon. 
But  prices  also  dominate  production.  They 
can  be  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to  pro- 
duction.    They  can  stlfie   production. 

Prices  can  be  made  to  produce  the  com- 
modities we  need  and  to  minimize  those 
which  are  the  less  necessary.  We  give  enor- 
mous wages  and  prices  to  stimulate  planes 
and  ships  Increased  production  of  meats 
and  fats  are  today  Just  as  important  to  win 
the  war  as  planes  and  ships.  And  some 
bacon  to  the  consumer  at  a  few  cents  more 
Is  better  than  too  little  bacon. 

At  best,  price  controls  (.if  food  can  be  only 
a  brake  upon  the  pressures  of  sh<  rtage  and 
Infiatlon.  We  considered  the  method  of  re- 
tail-price ceilings  on  food  were  a  failure  lii 
the  last  war  And  prices  on  food  have  risen 
about  16  percent  since  they  were  partially 
applied  a  year  ago  and  about  9  percent  since 
they  were  tully  applied  This  m  fact  com- 
prises a  slightly  larger  rUse  than  took  place 
during  the  first  year  of  food  control  In  the 
last  war  under  other  methods. 

Systems  of  frozen  retail -price  ceilings  on 
food  or  even  farm  parities  are  not  adapted 
to  the  problems  of  war  production.  They 
cannot  single  out  and  give  premiums  on  pro- 
duction of  the  things  we  most  need  In  par- 
allel with  the  shifting  demands  of  war. 


The  first  reform  needed  is  to  abandon  re- 
tail-price ceilings  on  food  and  to  substitute 
the  alternative  methods  developed  In  the 
last  war.  That  method  Is  to  fix  prices  as  near 
the  farm  as  possible.  And  they  can  then  be 
fixed  to  stimulate  production  of  the  things 
we  need.  The  consumer  can  be  more  effec- 
tively and  more  simply  protected  by  legu- 
latlng  the  turn-over  and  profits  of  the  food 
processor  and  the  mark-ups  of  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer. 

ASKS    SINGLE    PRICE    DIRECTOR 

The  second  reform  Is  that  all  the  functions 
of  price  control  should  be  vested  In  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  instead  of  several  other 
places  as  at  present.  He  alone  can  direct 
price  so  as  to  secure  production  and  protect 
the  consumer. 

After  all.  the  best  remedy  to  price  is  In- 
crea^ed  production. 

Whatever  we  are  able  to  do  In  Increasing 
production  of  meats  and  fats,  we  will  still 
need  to  reduce  our  domestic  consumption  if 
we  are  to  feed  the  Allies  and  our  armies.  We 
have  margins  of  consumption  which  can 
and  must  be  reduced— and  It  means  ration- 
ing. But  with  maximum  production  the 
hardships  un  the  home  front  would  be  less. 

I  could  talk  at  length  on  methods  of  ra- 
tioning, having  participated  In  that  surgical 
operation  one  time  or  another  on  some  500,- 
000  000  people.  It  Is  no  use  to  criticize  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  during  the 
la^t  year  or  the  hardships  Imposed.  They 
are  a  part  of  war.  We  should  give  Senator 
Brown,  the  new  Administrator,  a  chance 
and  our  support  In  the  revisions  he  will  no 
doubt  make.  I  will  make  only  one  observa- 
tion. In  rationing  the  American  people  with 
their  widely  different  habits,  products,  and 
problems,  the  system  should  be  decentral- 
ized Into  the  States  and  under  State  admin- 
istrators. 

But  the  first  and  Imperative  necessity  Is 
to  get  more  production.  The  American 
farmer  will  do  It  If  he  is  given  a  chance.  And 
the  fate  of  the  world  may  depend  upon  It. 


First  Thinf  s  First 


Yesterday 


EXTFNSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DELANEY 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  22.  1943 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Pvt.  ast  cl.  >  Vincent  H.  Cassidy.  Jr.. 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  First 
United  States  Marine  Raiders  Battal- 
ion. Guadalcanal: 

TESTERDAT 

Yesterday?    Ah,  yes;  I  remember  yesterday. 
I  was  young  then,  light  of  heart  and  gay. 
A  fetrangtr  still  to  fear  and  sleepless  nlghU. 
But  that  was  yesterday. 
The  rlang  of  steel,  the  pang  of  pain, 
The  bitter  twang  of  twice-born  hate. 
1  had  not  known,  nor  yet  had  been  at  war. 
I  had  not  noticed  day  by  day 
Dear  cnes'  faces  fade  away 
And    home    become    a    dream,    a    thing    re- 
membered— 
Hoped  for— all  but  lest  in  memory; 
But  new  I've  seen  more  than  I'll  say. 
How  Old  I've  grown  since  yesterday! 

—  Pif.  (tst  cl.)  Vincent  H.  Cassidy.  Jr.. 

V.  S.  Marine  Corps,  First  United  States 
ilaime  Raiders  Battalion.  Guadalcanal. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  22,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  Jtinuary  6, 1943: 

FIBST  THINGS  FIRST 

Some  well-meaning  Americans.  Including 
Wendell  WtUkle,  Vice  President  Wallace,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull  and  a  number  of  others 
are  discussing  the  part  the  United  States  is 
to  play  in  world  affairs  when  the  war  is  won. 
Let  us  have  first  things  first.  Let  us  win 
the  war.  and  after  that  we  can  consider  the 
job  of  world  reconstruction.  But  do  not 
let  these  questions,  with  the  bitter  con- 
troversies they  create,  distract  us  from  the 
Immediate  task  which  is  going  to  take  all  the 
men,  all  the  money  and  all  the  effort  we  can 
devote  to  it. 

In  his  Toronto  speech  last  month,  Mr.  Wlll- 
kie  expressed  the  fear  that  the  war  might 
end  before  the  people  of  the  world  have  come 
to  a  common  understanding.  We  hope  Mr. 
Wlllkie  does  not  mean  that  the  war  should 
be  prolonged  until  this  understanding  is 
reached,  because  no  such  understanding  Is 
possible.  Here  we  have  militaristic  Germany 
and  Japan,  communistic  Russia  and  explo- 
sive France  and  Italy.  How  can  a  common 
understanding  be  reached  in  a  world  con- 
taining these   nations? 

We  even  have  dissidence  on  this  hemi- 
sphere. Argentina,  most  progressive  of  the 
Latin-American  nations,  refuses  to  go  along 
with  the  other  American  commonwealths  In 
their  war  against  the  Axis.  And  we  have  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  Mexico  and  some  of 
the  other  countries  south  of  us  are  going 
along  not  for  any  love  of  us,  but  because 
they  are  afraid  of  the  Axis  and  Japan. 

It  Is  possible  to  bring  about  some  under- 
standing among  the  English-speaking  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  because  they  are 
Intelligent  enough  to  grasp  the  fundamentals 
of  democratic  government,  but  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  In  time  of  peace  the  British 
are  not  particularly  careful  of  the  rights  of 
other  nations  unlefs  that  policy  Is  to  Britain's 
particular  advantage. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  world  made  up  of 
diverse  races,  languages,  religions,  customs, 
and  viewpoints.  Free  trade  is  a  beautiful 
theory.  If  we  want  to  see  our  shelves  and 
counters  loaded  down  with  the  products  of 
Japan  and  other  countries  where  pauper 
wages  are  paid  and  which,  as  soon  as  this 
war  Is  over,  will  turn  their  Industries  Into 
competition  with  the  United  States.  The 
principal  aftermath  of  the  war  will  be  over- 
production. Just  as  it  was  the  principal  after- 
math of  the  last  one.  This  brought  on  the 
greatest  depression  in  our  history,  with  a 
volume  of  unemployment  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined 

Whether  or  not  this  means  isolation  In 
peace  It  Is  time  we  reached  an  understanding 
in  the  United  States  that  this  Is  going  to  be 
our  last  world  war.  We  were  left  holding  the 
bag  In  the  first  one  and  will  be  left  holding 
the  bag  in  this  one. 

There  Is  no  use  making  peace  agreements 
If  they  are  to  be  broken  by  greedy  belliger- 
ents We  must  keep  the  predatory  nations 
disarmed.  If  we  do  not  do  so  then  It  U  our 
duty  to  constantly  maintain  the  most  power - 
ftU  army.  navy,  and  air  force  in  the  world  for 
our  own  protection  and  the  protection  of 
this  hemisphere. 


Men  like  WlUkle  and  Wallact  are  talking 
about  the  kind  of  a  world  that  can  come  only 
throiigh  evolution,  requiring  decades  if  not 
centuries.  The  task  Is  too  great  for  any  man 
or  group  of  men  or  any  nation  or  group  of 
nations.  When  Germany  and  Japan  are 
soundly  defeated  In  this  war  they  will  Im- 
medlatfly  proceed  to  lay  the  ground  work  of 
another  That  ground  work  must  be 
smashed . 

The  essence  of  this  war  Is  the  total  defeat 
of  the  nations  which  started  It,  and  until 
they  see  the  light  they  must  be  overpowered 
before  they  again  destroy  the  peace  of  the 
world.  After  the  war  the  United  States  will 
be  so  busy  with  her  own  problems  of  recon- 
struction that  she  will  have  little  time  to  de- 
vote lo  the  Job  of  keeping  the  world  straight. 

This  Is  no  time  to  scatter  our  shot.  It  Is  a 
time  lor  Intense  concentration  on  the  Im- 
mense task  of  winning  the  war — and  after 
that  our  duty  will  be  to  look  out  for  the 
United  States,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 


Issue  of  Fiat  Money  by  a  New  Deal  Illefal 
Subterfufc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  22.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  editoiial  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  Friday.  January  22,  1943.  which 
I  am  inserting  under  leave  to  extend,  is  a 
disclosure  of  a  glaring  resort  by  the  New 
Deal  administration  to  inflate  the  cur- 
rency by  means  of  subterfuge  instead  of 
utilizing  lawful  means  to  meet  wartime 
currency  exigencies: 

FEDERAL     RESERVE     BANK     NOTES 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  issuing  $6«0,000,000  of  Federal  Reserve 
bank  notes,  to  help  satisfy  the  huge  war- 
time demand  for  currency  which  has  t)een 
met  to  date  with  Federal  Reserve  notes.  The 
reason  given  for  resort  to  this  type  of  cur- 
rency la  that  these  notes,  which  had  been 
printed  for  possible  use  Ir  1933.  were  lying 
unused  In  the  vaults  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  while  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  En- 
graving has  been  hard  put  to  It  to  fill  War 
Savings  bond  certificate  and  ration  book 
requirements. 

Had  the  Reserve  banks  Issued  these  Federal 
Reserve  bank  notes  as  In  1933.  listing  them  as 
a  liability,  no  question  could  have  arisen 
about  this  episode,  which  Is  trivial  In  ItaeU 
when  compared  with  the  expansion  of  M.- 
250.000,000  of  currency  circulation  during 
1942  alone.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  crediting  the  deposit  account  of  the 
Treasury  Immediately  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  batik  notes  Issued,  and 
the  Treasury  thereupon  assumes  the  liability 
icir  their  redemption. 

Whatever  the  Intent  of  the  Reserve  banks 
fnd  the  Treasury,  this  procedure  does  have 
two  specific  consequences.     These  are: 

1.  The  Treasury  raises  money  through  the 
assumption  of  a  non-lnterest-bearlng  liabil- 
ity. Instead  of  through  the  sale  of  obligations 
on  which  Interest  is  paid.  When  the  Reserve 
banks  credit  the  account  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  amount  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes 
issued,  the  Treasury  obtains  a  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  advance  so  long  as  tbeae  notes  re- 
main outstanding. 

2.  Currency  circulation  la  expanded  with- 
out reducing  member  bank  reserves.      When 
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the  Federal  Hcflerve  bnnk  notes  arc  Issued 
in  reoponae  to  demuMls  from  member  baotaa. 
the  reaerve  account  of  the  latter  ts  debited. 
But  imnoedlately  thereafter  the  Treaauryi 
own  depewt  account  is  credltt'd  by  the  Re- 
serve bnnka.  an*  when  the  Treaaury  s[>©nd» 
this  money  the  mem'-itr  b:uilts'  reserve  ac- 
count la  restored  to  Its  arlglnal  level.  When 
Federal  Reiierve  notps  are  Issued  to  sattefy 
ii  demand  fur  currrncy.  en  the  other  hand. 
tht«  member  b;uikB'  reserve  acrount  la  re- 
duced c<  rrespondm^y. 

n  M  thus  cJeur  that  the  issuance  of  Fed- 
eral Rcnerve  banic  noiea.  In  the  manner  In 
which  th«  is  now  tx-lng  done,  h.ta  exactly 
the  aame  effect  as  the  lasaance  of  additional 
greenhficks  by  the  Treasury,  except  that  the 
currency  bears  arKHhe-  nanae.  Any  decision 
to  f\i..ance  fhe  war  In  part  throusrh  this  de- 
vice. the«efrre.  should  b»  made  by  CotiBsrees. 
for  in  the  iasuance  erf  miiney  there  should  be 
.\  setup ukRis  regard  foe  the  letter,  as  wed  aa 
the  spirH.  of  the  law 

Just  becaUKC  the  new  procedure  Is  being 
qiRstionrtl  It  wt>ul4  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
fur  the  Re'crve  banks  to  remain  l;ab!e  on  any 
furtr^er  redrral  Reserve  ban^  notes  that  will 
tv  iKsti^d  HH  was  done  in  1933  and  1934  On 
the  other  hund.  If  the  Treasury  wants  to 
finance  some  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
through  issuing  currency  of  its  own  to  satisfy 
the  enurniDus  warttme  demand  for  odttitlcnaal 
c  .sh.  so  tl  at  no  Inte.cst  would  be  paid  on 
Mich  fund.s  and  member  bank  reserves  would 
not  be  rednced.  tlie  proper  way  to  do  this 
would  be  to  as  Congress  to  authorize  is-su- 
arice  of  additional  grernbacks.  up  to  a  stated 
anicunt.  for  the  pertod  of  the  war 


SyBllMtic  Rabkcr 


EXTFN810N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  irrw  mfxtco 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Janiuirg  22,  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an 
article  by  Drew  Pearson  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  20.  This 
particular  Merry -Go- Round  column 
dealt  with  Uie  new  storm  brewing  over 
synthetic  rubber. 

I  have  today  introduced  another  bill 
attempting  to  deal  with  thi."?  problem 
by  r'Vin?;  the  Rubber  Administrator  of 
the  War  Pi-oduction  Boai-d  full  authority 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  plants 
for  the  development  of  rubber  from  agri- 
cultural and  forest  resources.  Mr.  Jef- 
fers  has  admitted  publicly  his  inability 
to  get  the  necessary  priorities  to  im- 
plem«it  the  recommendatkms  of  the 
Barncii  Report  insofar  as  they  relate  to 
the  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 

Apparently  the  only  part  of  the  Baruch 
report  that  can  be  carried  out  is  that 
part  which  takes  away  from  the  Amer- 
ican piAllc  the  use  of  its  automobiles. 
Those  parts  of  the  Baruch  irport  which 
would  give  to  the  public  a  nevr  supply 
of  rubber  and  thereby  relieve  the  gaso- 
line-ratioaing  situation  in  those  areas 
where  gasoline  is  plentiful  seems  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  difiBculties  and 
discouragements. 

Mr.  Jeffers  has  beer»  trytng  to  get  IM 
percent  of  the  necessary  materials  to 


compli  te  the  program  as  outhned  by  the 
Baruch  committee.  Now  he  .seems  will- 
ing to  take  50  percent  because  that  is 
the  best  deal  that  he  seems  able  to  make. 
The  bill  I  have  presented  would  give  him 
authority  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  construction  of  plants  in  the  areas 
and  along  the  lines  which  the  Baruch 
committee  recommeiided  and  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  huge 
vote  declared  to  be  a  proper  govern- 
mental policy. 

The  article  by  Drew  Pearson  is  as 
follows: 

NEW    STOIM    aaXWIMS    OVEa    STNTKITIC    RUBBCa 

Rubber  Czar  Jftfers.  wha  moans  that  every- 
thing always  goes  wrong  In  Washington  and 
wishes  he  were  back  in  Omaha,  la  in  fcr  more 
trouble 

Up  In  Phllrdelphta.  Polish  inventor  Szukle- 
wica  has  been  twiddling  his  thumbs  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  tell  the  Senate  how  only  2 
^hort  years  ago  he  built  an  alcohol  rubber 
plant  In  Italy,  now  proehiclng  more  than 
10.000  toTM  a  year,  and  how  he  can  get  no 
steel  or  anything  else  to  bulkl  a  similar  plant 
In  Philadelphia— even  wtth  prtvate  funds 

Down  m  Lnutsville.  Fred  Wtmrte.  of  Sea- 
grams, brother  of  Wendell,  Is  chafing  at  the 
bit  t)ecause  he  Is  given  the  run-around  In 
getting  matertala  to  build  a  rubber  plant, 
aRfim  with  private  money  and  again  using  a 
quick  alcohol  process 

Finally,  right  In  Waahlngton,  a  gronp  of 
Senators  are  seetng  re<»  and  saytng  "1  told 
you  so"  over  rubber  delays 

All  of  which  Illustrates  the  fact  that  some- 
timew  Congress  ha."?  done  a  better  Job  than 
the  Bxemtive  in  prcsectitlng  the  war  If  the 
President  had  not  vetoed  the  GlUette  bill 
pnividtng  for  synthetic  rubber  from  grain 
alcohol,  we  might  be  better  off  today 

Last  summer  Senator  GitLrm  and  his  Ag- 
riculture Ctwnmlttee  pointed  out  that  rub- 
ber from  alcohol  was  quicker,  cheaper:  that  it 
would  not  use  up  as  much  steel  as  buildlnt? 
big  new  petroleum  rubber  plants,  and  i!'.at  It 
would  berreflt  the  farmer 

BILL   VETOED 

Franklin  Delano  Rocmevelt  vetoed  the 
Gillette  bill,  simuitaueuuaiy  asking  Bej-uie 
Baruch  to  atudy  the  entire  rubijer  program 
and  make  rrcommead^tiom . 

In  the  end  Baiuch  froie  tlie  rubber  pro- 
gram already  started  becauaa.  he  said,  it  w.^ta 
too  late  to  change,  though^  vaout  of  the  big 
new  rubber  plants  to  be  built  under  tte 
petrolaum  ptocoas,  requu'ing  about  $10,000,- 
OOO  worth  of  steel  and  copper,  still  were  in 
a  blueprint  sla^e,  Baruch  ali><>  recunuueud- 
ed  modiHed  nxanufacture  of  rubber  and 
alcohol. 

S  >  the  Gillette  committee  held  everything, 
decided  to  play  ball.  Instead  of  trymg  to 
piLBs  lia  bill  over  the  President's  veto  it  waited 
to  give  JeOers  a  cl^ance. 

But  now  that  JeJTera  has  come  out  pub- 
Udy.  warning  thirt  the  rul>ber  program  Is 
serloualy  delayed,  and  repeiiting  some  of  the 
Senate'i  Identical  warnings.  Giixitte  et  al. 
are  up  In  arms  again. 

SENATOaS    BEE    aKO 

Furthermore,  when  Cilleih  summoned 
Rubber  Czar  Jeffers  to  a  hearing,  the  com- 
mittee discovered  that  not  until  then  h.id 
he  moveU  to  carry  out  Bemle  Baruch  s  mini- 
mum r*^ommendatlons  for  alcohol-rubber 
plants.  Three  alcohol  plants  were  to  be  built 
at  Omahn,  Kansas  City,  and  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
But  arrangements  for  these  plants  were  made 
only  p'ter  Jeffers  got  the  ofBctal  summons  to 
appear  before  the  GHlette  conjnlttee. 

Natural'7,  the  Senators  are  seetng  red. 

They  see  even  redder  when  Jeffers  pjolnts 
out  that  there  Just  isn't  enough  steel  to  build 
rubber  plants,  plus  h.gh-octane  gasoline 
plants,  plus  alrpfcanes.  pltis  escort  vessels  so 
badly  needed  to  oombat  submartnea. 


This  Is  abacautely  true.  But  It  waa  also 
true  last  aummer.  and  the  OiDette  committee 
pointed  It  out  last  aummcr. 

They  maintained  tha%  making  rubber  from 
petroleum  reejulred  the  same  type  of  e«jnij>- 
nient  aa  for  avlaUon  gasoline.  The  two 
conflict. 

They  also  arrued  that  the  petvoJeura  proc- 
ess is  a  high-preaaure  process,  requiring  great 
quanUttee  of  prtate  ated.  and  thua  competing 
with  escort  vessels  and  other  shipping. 

Finally,  they  contended  that,  belnif  high 
preaaure.  the  petrokeum  proceaa  needs  oom- 
prr&aluD  e<juipment — alao  requu-ed  in  e.scort 
••"Trtir.  landing  barges,  etc.  The  nibbev- 
from-aiCQhoi  proceaa.  on  the  other  hand,  doe* 
not. 

So  you  may  find  Congreas  fctepplnj  into  the 
rubber  situatlo-^  again — and  thla  time  they 
wont    be  st.ppeU    by   any   PreeidenMal   veto. 


Fifft  Ihmgt  ¥mt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HOK.  BARTEL  J.  JONKIRAN 

or  HKinoaie 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Jannarg  22,  1943 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  4 
months  ago  today,  under  the  caption 
"First  things  first."  I  called  attention  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  administration  formula 
for  the  food  problem,  with  the  deduction 
that  It  would  only  result  in  food  scarcity 
and  possible  famine.  It  was  like  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wildernesa. 

However,  sometnne  afterward  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  conftrmed  the  dan- 
ger and  thi.s  menace  to  our  war  effort 
has  now  become  a  matter  of  grave  and 
general  concern.  One  month  ago  the 
admini.<^tration  appointed  a  single  food 
administrator,  as  suggested  in  my  re- 
marks of  4  months  acjo.  However,  there 
i.s  little  evidence  that  the  food  adminis- 
trator functions  as  an  integrated  unit 
to  secure  an  over-all  admuustration  for 
coordination  of  our  war  and  civil  needs 
and  efforts.  Such  correlated  coordinated 
administration  is  the  crying  need  of  our 
whole  war  economy.  ITie  administra- 
tion should  immediately  get  down  to  or- 
ganizing to  win  the  war  and  solving  the 
vital  dome.'^tic  problems  cocuicctcd  with 
the  war  effort. 

The  following  letter,  tj'pical  of  others 
showing  conditions  in  my  district  as 
well  as  diskrictii  all  over  the  country,  con- 
firms the  emphatic  need  of  dcung  first 
things  first: 

Jenison.  Mich  ,  Jarxuary  19.  1943. 
Dear  Mr  Jonkman:  I  am  a  farmer  in  Otta- 
wa County.  Mich  Yesterday  I  filled  cut  a 
form  sent  by  th^  Government,  what  and  how 
much  we  Intend  to  raise  in  1943.  We  are  dis- 
couraged; hardly  know  what  to  do.  Many 
farmers  Ln  the  vicinity  of  G  R.  have  had 
sales  and  work  In  factories.  Their  farms  are 
Idle.  They  got  good  prices  for  their  stock 
and  tools.  Cattle  are  high,  and  you  get  more 
for  old  tools  than  what  you  could  buy  them 
for  new  in  1940.  Why  do  they  qiilt?  Let  me 
give  you  some  of  the  many  reasons:  They  can 
get  no  hired  men.  If  they  are  lucky  enough 
to  get  one.  the  wages  they  have  to  pay  are 
Impo&slWe.  Still  the  hired  man  feels  he  la 
ntiderpratd.  lock  at  the  hours  he  puts  in  and 
no  pay  and  a  half  for  overtime.     He  dont 


earn    30    cents     an     hour      Women     In     the    j 
Grandville    factory    get    60    cents    an    hour,    i 
So  thev  up  and  leave.     The  farmer  faces  all 
the  hard  work  alone  again      He  could  not  pay    j 
mere    in  fact  he  Is  working  for  less  himself,    i 
and  worries  his  head  off     Why  not  sell,  too?    1 
But  If  we  all  sell,  then  what.'    What  is  going 
to  become  of  our  land,  our  people,  our  armies?    i 
But   we   are   not   to   blame.     We   are   a   class 
that    have    been,    and    are    without    rlghu. 
Ceilings  on  our  goods— not  allowed  to  figure    | 
labor  co5t.     Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  ruling?    | 
Everything  went  up.     But  did  goods  we  pro-    | 
duce''     I  make  mv  living   (if  you  can  call  it    i 
that)    a.'^   a   dairy    farmer.     I    got   5   cents    a    i 
quart  or  20  cents  a  gallon  average  for  milk 
in  1942      We  had  no  corn  In  1941      Little  oata    I 
and  hav  !=o  the  feed  I  had  to  buy  was  about 
$35  to  »40  per  week.     I  had  2  hired  men.   1 
fcr  $15  a  week.   1  for  $20  a  week,  married 
men    so  I  paid  out  right   there  $70  a  week. 
Then  taxec.  Insurance,  tool  and  building  re- 
pair   interest  on  mortgage,  veterinary,  cows 
dying    etc     Do  you  know  how  much  1  got 
fcr  mvself  and  wife  to  live  on  In  1942  from 
earnings?     Less  than  $400  and  I  have  a  $20,- 
000   investment.   30   cows   worth   $125   each. 
We  raiFed  57  tons  of  sugar  beeu.  but  sugar 
at  less  than  15  per  hundred  now  (worse  than 
depression  pric?) .     What  do  we  get  a^t'r  \he 
Mexicans   get    paid   for   labor,   the   seed   bill, 
fertilizer,  trucking  to  factory,  etc  ?     Precious 
little      Potatoes   are    a    good    price,   but   who 
had  anV     Blight  struck  them,  and  9  out  of 
10  tau'ihel.s  were  rotten.     Wheat  I  sold  at  $1  09. 
Farmers    got    r    dollar    when    wages    In    fac- 
torle"  were  12'.  cents  to  20  cents  an  hour,  so 
there  you  are   "  We  can't  get  decent  help  be- 
cause we  cant  pay  them:  we  can't  keep  on  be- 
cause prices   are   far   too  low   comparatively. 
We  bought  sugar  at  ♦SO  a  hundred  in  1918. 
Wheat  sold  for  $2  50  and  $3  00      Talk  about 
inflation.     We  have  not  enough  to  live  on. 
and  work  all  the  time.     We  can't  get  ijarb- 
wire  to  fix  our  ancient  fences.     Nor  a  farm 
tool    when   we   need    It.    So    there   are   the 
reasons  farmers  are  quitting  by  the  thousands. 
Thev  are   not   crazy.     Next   fall  wUl   tell   the 
story      If  the  good  Lord  of  whom  we  hear  so 
little  in   Washington,  and  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  gives  us  rain 
and   sunshine    and   health,   and   all.   we   will 
still    have    a    limited    crop    In    1943    unless 
changes  arc  made  In  our  earnings  and  priori- 
ties   and    the   farm   help   situation.     Please 
pass  this  letter  en  to  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  and  oblige. 
Yours  truly. 

John  P.  Glashower 

Granditlle,  Mich. 


llcan  Congressman  Philip  A.  Bennett  defeated 
Democrat  Sam  Wear  by  a  majority  of  7.789  m    , 
a  total  vote  of  85.681.    Yesterday  his  28-year-    | 
old   bon.  Ma«ion  F.  Bennett,   swamped  Mr.    \ 
Wear  by  a  majority  of  approximately   14.000    ; 
in   a  total  of  nearly  55,000.     Thus,  the  Re- 
publicans   almost    doubled     their    majority.    ' 
whereas  had  they  b;en  no  stronger  than  on 
November    3.    young    Mr.    Bennett,    in    the    ; 
somewhat  smaller  vote,  would  have  seen  the 
Republican     advantage     whittled     down     to    ; 
scmethlng  like  5,C00 

The  voters  of  the  11  counties  which  com- 
prise    this    Missouri     congressional     district    1 
have  given   their  answer  to   those   who  said 
that   earlier  commencement   of   the   African 
oTenslve   and   earlier    appfilntment   of   man- 
power  and  food   administrators  would   have 
prevented  the  sweeping  Republican  gains  of    i 
last  November.    To  wave  this  retest  of  senti- 
ment away  as  the  opinion  in  only  one  isolated 
cotigresslonal  district  is  to  t>e  politically  blind,    i 
This    district    contains    typically    American 
Cities— Springfield.  Sedalia,  Warrensburg     It 
has  railroad  shops,  mills,  small  lactone*',  agrl-    ; 
cultural  markets,  farm  land,  and  Ozark  fruit 
country.     It  Is  a  representative  slice  of  the 
United  States 

If  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  any  | 
regard  for  iU  political  tuture.  It  will  read 
the  returns  of  this  double  check  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  study  them,  and  act  accordingly. 
One  of  the  things  It  will  quit  doing  Is  playing 
politics  as  usual.  It  will  make  no  more  Boss 
Flynn  appointments. 


The  First  Double  Check 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  22.  1943 
Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  Wednesday.  January 
13.  1943: 

THE    FIRST   DOUBLE   CHECK 

Let  anyone  In  Washington  or  anywhere 
else  who  thinks  that  the  November  3  congres- 
sional election  was  an  accident  read  the  re- 
turns from  the  special  election  in  the  Sixth 
Missouri  District.     Last  lall  the  late  Repub- 


Bureaucratic  Penalties  Questioned 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  22.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  insert  the  very  excellent 
article  of  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  entitled 
"Bureaucratic  Penalties  Questioned," 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Wednesday.  January  20.  1943. 

The  article  follows: 
BtntE-iucRATic     Penalties     Questioned— En- 
croachments ON  RIGHTS  Mat  Prompt  Con- 
cress  TO  Act 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  average  citizen.  In  his  desire  to  co- 
operate with  the  war  effort,  is  taking  a  good 
deal  on  the  chin.  He  is  obeying  Government 
edicts  on  the  theory  that  they  are  lawful  or 
that  someone  In  Washington  has  looked  up 
the  law  and  found  authority  for  administer- 
ing punishments  If  "regulations"  are  violated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  exists  scant  au- 
thority for  some  of  the  liigh-handed  punish- 
ments now  being  meted  out  to  the  citizen. 
Thus  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration 
thinks  It  can  issue  overnight  a  ban  on  so- 
called  pleasure  driving  and  arrest  a  citizen 
and  take  away  his  ration  book. 

This  is  equivalent  to  denying  transporta- 
tion faculties  to  a  citizen  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  violated  the  law.  To  mete  out  such 
a  severe  punishment  Is  to  introduce  a  pen- 
alty which  Congress— supposedly  the  law- 
making body— never  pre6Cril>ed. 

legalizes  no  CAPa'CE 

There  Is  plenty  of  law  permitting  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  to  Issue  or  withhold 
ration  books,  but  this  does  not  mean  It  can 


act  capriciously  or  that  It  can  suddenly  de- 
cide that  it  will  forbid  pleasure  driving  and 
that  it  cai  make  its  own  definition  of  what 
the  term  means. 

The  principle  that  no  executive  agency  can 
impose  a  penalty  unless  it  is  specified  hi  the 
law  itself  Is  well  grooved.  In  fact,  the  At- 
torney General,  on  June  21.  1934— under  the 
present  administration— ruled  that  no  Exec- 
utive order  could  of  Itself  prescribe  penalties 
And  the  Attorney  General  staled  that  the 
broad  general  provision  usually  conUlned  in 
all  statutes— vesting  authority  "to  prescribe 
such  rxiles  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  by  virtue  of  other  authority  conferred 
by  the  act" — does  not  cover  the  imposition 
of  new  penalties 

"The  general  power."  wrote  the  Attorney 
General,  "to  make  regulations  to  carry  into 
effect  any  particular  statute  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  power  to  create  offenses  or  to 
assess  penalties  for  violations  of  the  statute 
( United  States  v.  Eaton ) .  An  executive  offlcer 
cannot,  by  his  regulations,  alter  or  amend 
a  law.  All  he  can  do  U  to  regulate  the  mode 
of  proceeding  to  carry  into  effect  what  Con- 
gress has  enacted  {Morrill  v  Jones). 

LAW    IMF08E8    PENALTIES 

'Penalties  are  purely  the  creatures  of  the 
legislature.  They  cannot  »>e  created  by  Ju- 
dicial implication,  but  must  be  expressly  im- 
posed by  statute  (The  Board  of  Health  v. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co..  California; 
the  Western  Umon  v.  Jones.  Indiana;  Health 
Department  v.  Knoll.  New  York)" 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  aixive  reasoning  ap- 
plies also  to  the  recently  announced  decree 
by  the  Executive  whereby  net  incomes  were 
limited  and  the  surplus  was  ordered  retained 
by  the  Treasury,  even  though  Congress  had 
passed  no  revenue  law  stipulating  such  a 
rate   of   taxation. 

The  whole  theory  of  government  In  Amer- 
ica has  t>een  that  Congress  made  the  Uws 
and  that  the  executive  agencies  merely  exe- 
cuted these  statutes.  It  has  always  been  as- 
sumed that  Congress  would  not  write  into 
the  statutes  all  the  details,  but  would  leave 
these  to  the  enforcement  body.  But  untU 
recently  It  never  was  assumed  that  the 
executive  agencies  would  undertake  to  im- 
pose new  penalties  or  to  derive  meanings 
from  the  statute  virtually  amounting  to  the 
same  thing  as  passing  new  leftoUtion. 

In  countries  where  parliamentary  govern- 
ments exist,  as  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
the  executive  agencies  are  held  sWlctly  ac- 
countable for  what  they  do.  because  If  they 
err  in  the  interpretation  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  party  In  power  can  be  turned  out  of 
office  because  of  the  acts  of  the  administra- 
tive officials.  The  executive  and  legislative 
departments  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

MAT  PHOO  CONGRESS 

In  America,  however,  there  is  no  way  to 
hold  executive  agencies  responsible  for  viola - 
ing  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  laws  cf 
Congress.  Once  in  a  while,  as  a  result  of 
public  furore,  a  top  official  resigns,  but  the 
damage  he  does  cannot  be  undone,  and  the 
violations  of  law  cannot  thus  be  prevented. 

If  the  abuse  cf  power  grows,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  Congress  to  do  a  little  bit  of  pen- 
alty Imposing  so  that  administrative  officers 
r-ho  are  found  guilty  of  straying  beyond  the 
letter  of  statutes  wUl  be  subject  to  fines  and 
Imposing  of  penalties  through  Executive 
disregard  acts  of  Congress  or  seek  to  deprive 
the  citizen  of  hU  rights  or  property  witt-.out 
proceeding  through  a  lawful  process. 

Congress,  of  course,  has  all  the  power  to 
stop  the  abuse  of  the  cltl«ns  rights,  and  tb* 
imposing  of  penalties  through  executive 
order  or  regulation  might  weU  liecome  a 
subject  of  further  taqulry  If  the  representa- 
tive system  of  government  la  to  be  main- 
taiaed. 
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The  "Spirit  of   Boyle  Heights"  Demon- 
•tratex  Faith  in  Democracy 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 
HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALirORNI.\ 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TTVES 
Fridav.  January  22.  1943 

Mr  HOLIPI3LD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  re- 
markable response  which  the  people  of 
Boyle  Heights,  a  portion  of  my  district, 
have  made  to  the  appeoi  of  the  Treasui-y 
Department. 

During  the  month  of  December,  21 
communities  in  the  county  of  Los  An- 
ccles  entered  a  contest  to  purchase  S300.- 
000  in  War  bonds.  The  Army  Air  Forces 
promusrd  that  a.>?  each  community 
reached  its  goal  of  $300,000  it  would  be 
Riven  the  privilege  of  having  the  name 
of  its  community  inscribed  on  a  bomber 
plane. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  on  my  part  to 
announce  that  the  people  of  Boyle 
Heights  were  the  first  to  reach  tiieir  Roal. 
and  the  first  bombing  plane  has  been 
christened  the  Spirit  of  Boyle  Hnnhts. 
This  bomber  will  tak'e  off  for  first-line 
duty  immediately,  with  the  hopes  of  the 
good  poople  of  my  dl.sttict  that  it  will 
prove  Its  metal  in  the  fiahi  to  eliminate 
the  -scour qe  of  totaiit«nani*im  from  tiie 
face  of  the  earth.  The  purcha.sers  of 
these  bonds  live  in  a  metropolitan  area 
and  are  comprised  of  many  races  and 
!  rlisjlous  beliefs.  This  remaricable  dem- 
on.^tralion  of  the  unifying  force  of  de- 
mocracy is  a  pi-oof  of  tluur  patriatii.m. 
Not  content  to  rest  on  their  laurels,  they 
will  finish  tliis  week  the  purchase  of  a 
second  quota  of  bonds  entitling  ihem  to 
name  a  second  bomber:  and  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  article  from  Mr.  Al 
Waxman's  community  paper,  the  Er..st 
Side  Joainal.  undei-  date  of  January  13: 

Ptjrrhas*  nt  War  SavTHRS  bondi  by  tbe  peo- 
ple or  the  Bast  aide  has  wccoexifd  all  expecta- 
tions To  date  cner  S750.0»0  w  Jith  have  been 
.«old  througli  the  faoyle  Helfhtf;  CitiEens'  Com- 
mittee This  means  that  the  second  bcmber, 
to  Le  known  as  the  Spirit  of  Hollenbeek 
Heights  will  be  a  reality  by  the  week's  end. 
The  ftrst  bomb«r.  Sptnt  a}  Boj/le  Hetgfits.  will 
be  olficially  launched  next  week,  uccordlng  to 
Tieasury  Departniei\t  ufflcial*. 

Myor  Prausky.  chairman  of  the  Boyle 
Heights  war  aavinits  committee,  announced 
yesterday  that.  Wo  shall  continue  selling 
bonds  on  the  home  front  a&  long  aa  uur  bcj-a 
are  fighting  on  the  battle  front" 

Special  events  continue  every  evejiing  at 
the  Boyle  Heighta  Victory  Hcum  on  the  ocrner 
of  Soto  and  Broctklyr.  Varioua  organiaatluns 
sponsor  thts*  nifthta  and  grt  credit  for  tbe 
bale  of  bonda  on  the  occasion. 

Following  is  the  seiiedulfr  for  the  coming 
iweek:  Wedneedfty.  January  18i  Bast  Los 
Angelea  Proparty  Owners;  Thursday.  January 
14.  Odcflsa  Pereiu:  Frtday.  January  15.  Bn- 
chandla  Street  School.  pro(?ram  from  1  to  3 
p  ra.;  Saturtlay,  January  16,  Independent 
Order  of  Poresten:  Sunday.  January  17. 
ccuiitry  ftcre;  Monday.  January  18  commu* 
nuy    talent    night;     Tuesday,    January     19, 


T*-entleth  Century  Searchers:  Wednesday, 
Januarv-  20.  Wnr«faw  Yf)Ung  Men's  Society. 

The  Boyle  Heights  district  h:»s  won  the 
distinction  of  bting  the  first  community  or 
diy  in  the  Nation  to  begin  and  complete  the 
sale  of  War  Savings  bonds  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  a  heavy-duty  bomber 

As  the  congressman  of  the  new  Nine- 
teenth District,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  at 
this  time  to  the  membei-s  of  the  Boyle 
Heiphls  committees,  and  to  all  persons 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  tliis 
bond  drive,  which  has  made  the  Spirit 
ol  Boyle  Hiiyhts  a  real  factor  in  our  war 
effort. 


Tolan  Committee  Should  Be  Continued 


EXTEMSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E5TES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSKI 

IN  TH&  HCUSB  OP  RBPREaHNTATIVBS 

Friday.  January  22.  1943 

Mr.  KEFATTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  | 
herein  an  editorial  from  the  Star-Times  i 
of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  under  dale  of  Novem- 
ber 30.  1942.  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Minmi  Herald  under  date  of  January  6, 
1943  These  two  editorials  comment 
very  favorably  upon  the  splendid  work 
of  the  Tolan  committw.  I  feel  that  this 
committee  has  done  an  exceptionally 
fine  job.  that  there  is  much  for  it  to  do 
in  the  future,  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued dunng  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  editorials  are  as  follows.  The  Star- 
Times: 

TUZ   T01-*N    PLAN    IS    NrtDJEO 

B«h;pd  the  scciuh  In  Wushmkiiim.  the  ir.ost 
bitter  domestic  strut?gle  of  the  war  l.s  beiiiK 
wft«ed  betweeji  the  millt:»ry  forces,  reputedly 
led  by  Gen.  Brehon  H.  Stjmervell.  of  the  Sei  v- 
Iceh  of  supply,  and  D<inaia  M.  Nelsen  and 
other  civilian  leaders  of  the  W..r  Praductlcn 
Buard  Ttie  IsBue  is  whether  civUlnn  control 
of  war  prcdtictlon  shall  be  completely  dis- 
placed by   military  control 

S:  nator  Trvm.^n  analysed  t1ip  l.^sue  accu- 
rately the  other  night  when  he  .siid  that  'the 
function  of  ge4ieral?  and  admirals  Is  to  aglit 
battles,  and  t.i  tell  us  what  They  need  to 
fight  battles  with.  They  have  no  exi:er:pnce 
In  business  or  ir.dustry.  nnd  the  Job  of  pro- 
duclni?  what  they  ask  for  shculd  be  left  to 
businessmen  urdrr  the  direction  of  experi- 
enced civilians  " 

That  is  in  accordance  with  the  fundamen- 
tal American  tradition  that  the  civilian  ad- 
ministration is  .s'.tpreme  ever  the  military. 
It  IE  In  harmony  with  the  democratic  doc- 
trine which  maki-s  lU  .soldiers  the  srrrants 
of   the  state-    never  Its   top  commanders 

Yet  the  Issue  Is  not  settled  by  enunciating 
principles.  Many  In  the  armed  forces,  who 
bear  the  burden  of  P.ghtlng  a  difficult  war 
and  are  naturally  Impatient  with  the  .slowness 
and  frequent  errors  of  our  production  piT>- 
gram.  may  understandably  f<^l  that  they 
need  real  authority  as  well  aa  responsibility. 
It  i«  openly  speculated  in  the  War  Production 
Board,  aocordlng  to  some  columnists,  that  It 
Is  only  a  qu««etlon  of  time  until  the  military 
seeks  to  assume  control  of  our  war  eeonomy 

Here  is  an  added  reaaon.  If  more  .should  be 
needed,  for  the  swift  reorgHnizatlon  ol  our 
war  administration  along  the  sound,  simple 
Unea  proposed  by  the  Tolan  committee,  with 
the  backing  of  Mr   Truman  and  the  chairmen 


of  three  other  important  congressional  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees.  To  malniaiu 
the  sound  principle  of  civilian  control,  the 
war  adminlstratum  should  be  lolormed.  res- 
cued from  confusion,  and  mude  to  work  at 
the  highest  plUh  of  efllciency. 

The  Miami  Herald: 

THE  TWO   GREAT  PROBIJIMS 

Two  of  the  great  problems  confronting  the 
Consxess  as  It  convenee  today  are  manpower 
mibiiiratiun  and  finances 

Manpower  Commissioner  Paul  V  McNutt 
.snys  that  6S.000.Oeo  Americans  will  be  needed 
in  the  armed  services  and  employment  by 
the  end  of  the  year  for  full  implfcmentutlon 
of  the  national  war  effort. 

McNutt  has  yt't  to  declare  a  freezing  of 
manpower  neceesars'.  It  remains  in  the  air. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  through 
President  WIHiam  Green  saya  labor  is  not 
yet  convinced  of  tlie  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram, but  pledges  Ita  support  when  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  it  is  neccsssary  to  win 
the  war 

The  Gellup  poll  shows  that  the  majority 
of  the  AmtTKAn  pe..ple  are  willing  to  sfe 
such  drastic  steps  talten  as  may  be  required. 
Ni'VtTtheless.  the  survey  points  out  that 
one  of  tlie  chief  fears  expre??ed  is  that  com- 
pul:wr>'  mar.powir  mobiliKition  "might  not 
be  fairly  or  equitably  iKlmmUttied  and 
wwuld  result  m  arbiliary  rulini:s  from  W;:.'^h- 
iiigton  that  might  not  Qt  porsonal  or  local 
circumstances. " 

A  coalition  of  House  and  Senate  Members 
Inveptlgatlng  the  war  program  has  advised 
McNutt  It  will  cooperate  with  lum  provided 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  re- 
moves "incompetent  personnel."  The  flnd- 
in«s  of  the  IVilan  defenfc*  migration  com- 
mittee l.s  the  hams  for  the  coaWtlon's  proviso. 
Tlie  very  fears  expressed  in  the  Gallup  poll 
arc  specifically  singled  out  as  the  uuderlyim; 
cause  for  manpower  criticism  by  the  Tolan 
c<  mmlttee  s  ad  interim  report  to  the  last 
Conureea.     It  said: 

"Tha  nationalization  of  the  Employment 
Service  was  prompted  by  a  reca^uiUou  that 
the  narrcw  spirit  of  localism  permeating  its 
flftld  ofBcfs  was  detrimental  to  mobilizing  the 
Nations  whole  manpower. 

Today,  the  Employment  Service  is  still 
composed  of  svpatiite  operating  units  which 
roftpond  to  Slate  and  local  pressures  befrre 
tiUcmg  actum  in  accard  with  national  man- 
power  policies" 

Green  recommends  an  Imm'^dlaie  eurvey 
to  determine  the  manpower  fftcts  A  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  confusion  over  labor 
re.sources  Is  that  very  lack  of  detailed  data. 
The  Tolan  committee  comes  nearest  to  bav- 
in:? accurate  Information.  Its  report  to  the 
last  Coneress  with  leclslative  recommenda- 
tions died  in  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee It  will  present  its  final  report 
shortly  to  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  The 
report  should  show  Imw  existing  manpower 
shapes  up  In  face  of  insistent  and  Incrensing 
wartime  demands  for  labor  in  all  productive 
field",  agrtculturnl  a«  wall  iw  induiirul. 

The  problem  is  ae  complex  as  any  aver 
faced  by  Coneres*.  Its  solution  may  well 
mean  tlie  margin  between  an  early  and  suc- 
cessftil  conclusion  of  the  war  or  an  intieflnlte 
prolongation  of  hostilities. 

Ai^alnst  this  ciinfused  backcro^md  nf  allo- 
cating human  reamircea  is  the  complemen- 
tary taak  of  raising  the  gigantic  treasure 
chest  for  financing  the  w.u-  program. 

The  United  States  ended  the  calendar  year 
with  a  Federal  debt  of  til  2.-470 .02«>.2a«  That 
is  $48,108.785  114  deeper  In  the  red  than  a 
year  ago  During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
ytar.  which  ended  January  1.  the  Govern- 
mant  spent  sa5.l09.773,2P5.  of  which  »32.- 
113,914i446  went  for  war  actUltles. 

By  the  time  the  flacal  year  ends  next  July, 
war  will  have  consumed  at  least  S1PO000  - 
OCO.OCO    out   of   a    total   national    income   of 


approximately  $135  000.000  000.  The  Im- 
mensity of  what  this  war  is  costing  and  the 
burdens  that  must  be  borne  are  crystal  clear 
when  compared  with  the  entire  cost  of  World 
War  No.  1.  which  ran  up  a  total  of  $26,000.- 
000.000.  The  costs  of  the  first  13  months  of 
World  War  No.  2  amount  to  abou>.  $200,000,- 
000  000.    And  we  have  only  begun  to  fight. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from?  Taxes 
on  income  already  carry  a  full  load.  Income 
is  a  source  that  can  be  tapped  further  only 
at  danger  of  drying  It  up.  Oklahoma's  Sen- 
ator Thomas  would  draw  out  "Idle  millions" 
and  help  prevent  Inflation  in  financing  the 
war  effort  by  compulsory  purchase  of  war 
bonds.  He  cites  as  an  argument  that  vol- 
untary bond  buying  and  collection  of  taxes 
are  not  enough  to  finance  the  war.  That 
is  self-evident,  but  the  financial  feasibility 
of  his  plan  is  highly  debatable. 

Adoption  of  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  plan 
would  assure  a  continued  flow  of  income-tax 
collections.  Immediate  adoption  of  a  sales 
tax  would  open  up  a  new  source  of  revenue 
that  would  not  Jeopardize  the  national  econ- 
omy, would  Increase  war  funds,  and  would 
be  practical  and  easy  In  collection  and  fair 
In  application. 

The  new  Congress  could  find  no  better 
method  of  asserting  Its  Independence  and 
contributing  to  safe  war  financing  than  by 
legislating  this  tax. 

Congress  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
converting  $100  000.000.000  a  year  Into  war. 
unless  skillfully  and  carefully  handled,  can 
upset  the  lives  of  civilians  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  endanger  the  whole  national  fiscal 
policy. 

Rationing,  food,  and  fuel  shortages  are 
headaches.  They  are  small  In  comparison 
with  the  manpwwer-  and  financc-moblllza- 
tlon  programs  with  which  Congress  must 
deal. 

The  people  are  ready  and  willing  for  any 
sacrifice.  Their  temper  In  being  regimented 
Into  the  modes  and  molds  of  total  war  will 
be  largely  governed  by  the  decree  of  honest 
fearlessness  with  which  Congress  shapes 
them 


The  Wartime  A^icultural  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or    NEBEASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  by  Albert  S.  Goss,  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  before  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  at  New 
York  City,  on  January  21,  1943.  I  have 
attached  to  the  address  a  statement  by 
the  Public  Printer  that  the  printing  of 
the  address  in  the  Record  is  estimated  to 
cost  $135. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
"  pear  before  this  group  of  businessmen  to  dis- 
cuss the  wartime  agrlcult-  al  sltuaticn.  I 
have  been  actively  associated  with  farmers' 
organizations  on  the  national  level  for  over 
20  years  and  I  have  never  seen  such  a  cam- 
paign of  misinformation  and  abuse  as  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  past  4  or  5  months. 
The  authoritative  voice  of  Donald  Nelson 
when  he  said  that  the  farmers  had  done  the 
best  Job  of  any  Industry  In  meeting  the  war 


demands  was  completely  drowned  out  In  the 
cries  of  proflteers.  selfish  pressure  groups, 
and  p>ocketbook  patriots  which  have  been 
hurled  at  us  from  the  press,  over  the  radio, 
and  by  news  commentators.  I  am,  therefore, 
glad  of  the  chance  to  speak  to  you  directly 
upon  this  whole  subject. 

The  truth  Is  that  when  farmers  were  asked 
to  produce  to  the  utmost  they  did  not  stop 
to  ask  for  any  40-hour  week,  any  time-and-a- 
half  for  overtime,  any  cost  guarantees,  or  any 
guarantees  of  any  kind.  They  knew  that  the 
expansion  of  production  during  the  last  wur 
had  produced  post-war  surpluses  which 
ruined  them.  In  spite  of  this  they  took  off 
their  coats  and  their  shirts  and  went  to  work. 
They  met  and  exceeded  every  goal  set  for 
them  and  have  produced  the  two  biggest 
crops  m  all  history.  Nothing  was  heard  from 
them  until  they  were  confronted  with  Wash- 
ington orders  which  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  a  number  of  lines  of  production. 
Since  then  they  have  been  fighting  fcr  the 
right  to  produce  at  a  fair  figure  without 
calling  on  the  Government  fcr  subsidy. 

I  want  to  review  the  facts  briefly,  for  with- 
out this  background  I  would  find  It  difficult 
to  discuss  the  wartime  agricultural  situation. 
First,  however,   let  me  say  that   the  whole 
blame  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  press 
generally  or  all  of  the  columnists  and  radio 
commentators.     Although    they    have    lam- 
basted us  around  the  clock  from  Maine  to 
California,  they  themselves  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  false  information  coming  from  sources 
which  ought  to  be  dependable  but  which  are 
organized  to  give  out  propaganda,  and  unfor- 
tunately are  not  to  be  relied  on.     As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I   mean,   some   of   you   may 
recall  an  article  which  appeared  In  the  pages 
of  one  of  America's  leading  weekly  magazines 
not  long  ago  telling  of  a  battle  royal  staged 
In    the   President's   office    between    President 
O'Neal,  of  the   American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  President  Patton,  of  the  Farmers' 
Union.     The  controversy  was  described  in  de- 
tail with  the  President  acting  as  an  amused 
referee.      Pictures    of    the    contestants    were 
published  and  the  story  told  how  the  young 
liberal  Patton.  representing  a  virile  organiza- 
tion of  progressive  farmers,  had  worsted  the 
old  war  horse  O'Neal,   who  represented  the 
reactionary  capitalistic  farmers.     It  left  the 
impression  that  the  Patton   group  was  run- 
ning  the   O'Neal   group   out   of   the   national 
scene.     It    was    a    well-written    article    and 
created  widespread  comment.     The  worst  fea- 
ture of  It  was  that  there  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  In  it.     I  attended  the  conference  which 
was  so  entertainingly  described,  and  O'Neal 
and  Patton  did  not  say  a  single  word  to  each 
other  from  the  time   we   entered   the   Presi- 
dent's  omce    until    the    time    we    left.     The 
article  which  was  fed  to  the  public  as  news 
was  the  product  of  somebody's  Imagination 
and   was   completely   false.     The   article   had 
no  background  of  news  whatever.     It  was  a 
build-up.  pure  and  simple. 

I  don't  know  who  furnished  the  false  state- 
ments upon  which  the  article  was  ba'Cd. 
Probably  the  same  source  is  still  furnishing 
the  same  quality  of  propaganda,  for  the  same 
magazine  continues  to  attack  the  farmers  in 
the  same  way.  The  incident  is  unimportant 
and  is  only  cited  as  an  example  of  how  propa- 
ganda U  used.  The  point  I  make  is  that  the 
people  are  not  being  told  the  truth.  Much 
of  the  press  and  many  of  the  columnists  and 
radio  commentators  are  themselves  victims  of 
propaganda  arising  from  sources  which  ought 
to  be  reliable,  but  are  not. 

FARMERS  NOT  PROFITZEKS 

As  for  the  fanners  being  profiteers,  I  wish 
these  few  simple  facts  would  sink  heme: 

From  1920  to  1930.  when  Industry  and  labor 
enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity  In  peacetime 
history,  the  farmers'  wealth  shrank  from 
eighty  billions  to  approximately  fifty  billions. 
During  those  years  we  almost  destroyed  the 
spending  power  of  30  percent  of  our  popula- 


tion and  those  who  were  directly  dependent 
upon  their  trade,  or  full  half  of  our  people, 
and  thereby  brought  down  on  ourselves  the 
worst  depression  of  our  lifetime.    For  30  yeais 
the  farmers'  per  capita  net  Income  has  aver- 
aged only  $179  a  year,  as  compared  with  $663 
for  nonfarmers.  or  a  ratio  of  less  than  2  to  7— 
and  what  the  farmer  eats  from  his  farm  and 
an  allowance  for  rent  have  been  added  m  to 
build  up  this  farm  Income.    In  1942.  the  most 
prosperous    year    in    a   generation,    the    farm 
Income  averaged  $340.  as  compared  with  non- 
farm  income  of  $980.  improving  the  ratio  to 
a  little  more  than  2' 2   to  7.    Do  you  realize 
that  over   half   the  farm  homes   in  America 
do  not  have  running  water  In  them?    This  l.s 
not    because    farmers    don't     want    running 
water  but  because  they  have  not  had  enough 
Income  to  Install  It.    To  hold  this  group  up 
as  profiteers  Is  ridiculous;   It  Is  cruelly  false. 
However,  go  into  a  store  today  where  meat  is 
rationed  or  unobtainable,  largely  because  of 
short-sighted     Washington     controls     which 
have  strangled  production,  and  two  times  out 
of  three  the  housewife  Is  told  it  is  because 
of   the  profiteering  farmers.     The  American 
farmer  receives  the  lowest  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer's  dollar   of  any   nation   on   earth,  yet 
everybody    Is    placing    the    whole    blame    fcr 
rising  costs  on  him. 

But  let  us  trace  what  has  happened. 

PRICE  CONTIOL  IN  OPEKATlON 

It  is  nearly  2  years  since  price  control  was 
first  proposed  as  a  means  of  curbing  Inflation. 
The  organization  which  I  represent — the  Na- 
tional Grange — pointed  cut  that  price  ceil- 
ings had  been  tried  many  limes  but  hart 
always  resulted  In  curtailed  production,  black 
markets,  and,  flnally,  In  chaos.  In  which  the 
poor  suffered  the  most.  We  pointed  out  that 
abundant  production  must  be  maintained 
and  rationing,  rather  than  price  ceilings, 
would  protect  the  poor.  (And.  by  the  way. 
when  the  administration  proposed  lU  110 
percent  of  parity,  our  organization  and  Mr. 
Teague's  were  the  only  two  who  would  net 
support  it.  Our  annual  convention  went  on 
record  opposing  It  3  weeks  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, but  the  blame  was  shifted  to  our  shoul- 
ders by  the  propaganda  machine.) 

While  the  price-control  bill  was  still  in 
committee,  Mr.  Henderson  placed  a  celling 
on  lard  at  less  than  cost.  We  were  hard  at 
work  on  a  pork  expansion  program,  and  his 
order  sent  thousands  of  breeding  sows  to 
slaughter.  It  became  apparent  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  write  safeguards  into  the 
law  to  prevent  well-meaning  but  Inexperi- 
enced officials  from  destroying  a  food -produc- 
tion program.  The  fight  which  followed  re- 
sulted In  the  Price  Control  Act  of  last  Febru- 
ary, which  was  satisfactory  to  no  one.  but 
which  clearly  Indicated  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress to  maintain  production.  Everyone  knew 
It  was  hopeless  crazlness  to  put  a  celling  on 
everything  else  and  let  labor  prices  run  wild. 
It  couM  not  be  done,  but,  for  political  rea- 
sons, that  Is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do. 
Then  came  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion Elapplng  a  celling  on  everything  at  the 
March  level,  llils  Immediately  reduced  the 
prices  to  farmers  on  many  products  to  le.^s 
than  cost.  For  example,  take  the  first  crop 
to  be  harvested,  berries.  The  berries  sold  In 
March  were  picked  the  previous  June,  and 
the  March  price  was  made  up  of  the  price 
paid  the  farmers  plus  the  processing,  trans- 
portation, and  marketing  costs.  Every  one  cf 
these  Items  had  gone  up  materially  since 
June;  and  If  the  distributors  and  processors 
were  to  stay  In  business,  they  had  to  roll 
their  Increased  costs  back  on  the  farmers,  for 
they  could  not  pass  them  on  to  the  con- 
sumers because  of  the  ceiling.  The  result 
was  that  fanners,  wboae  cosU  bad  also  gone 
up,  could  not  get  enough  to  pay  for  the  pick- 
ing, and  approximately  one-half  the  berry 
crop  fell  on  the  ground.  In  the  name  of 
price  control  and  In  the  Interests  of  th?  con- 
sumers, we  produced  and  packed  a  SO-percent 
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berry  crrp  What  happered  to  berries  was 
happenlnK  in  other  lines  oX  production.  The 
situation  was  becominK  so  serious  that  the 
four  farm  crganlzatitms  railed  on  Mr.  Hender- 
son and  demanded  that  the  law  be  obeyed 
and  that  celllnrs  be  adjusted  to  permit  pro- 
duction. He  finally  mude  this  prop<v^ltlon : 
"If  ycu  can  prove  to  me."  he  said,  "that  all 
the  margins  betwern  .producer  and  consumer 
have  been  squeezed  out,  ard  siUl  the  price  to 
the  fanner  Is  bolow  cost.  Ill  puncture  the 
ceilings  " 

The  farm  organizations  split  on  this  point 
Tlie  Farmers  Union  declared  it  satisfactory. 
Our  orKanizatlcn  said.  "No  "  If  profiteering 
existed  it  was  the  Job  of  the  OfBce  of  Price 
Administration  to  curb  It  We  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  facilities  to  contnil  prcc- 
eseors"  or  dl8tribut<^)rs'  margins.  In  the 
meantime,  beef  production  and  dairy  produc- 
tion were  being  rapidly  curtailed  by  unsound 
price  rulings,  and  the  situation  was  becom- 
ing detperate  The  Grange  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  la;d  the  facts  before  Congress  It 
passed  a  simple  amendment  requiring  the 
Cfflce  of  Price  Administration  to  obey  the 
Price  Control  Act  of  February  2  or  get  its 
appropriations  cut  ctt  It  was  given  60  days 
to  adjust  the  ceilings  which  were  In  viola- 
tion of  law  It  had  to  act  by  October  6  or 
get  no  more  money  Then  came  the  Presi- 
dential attack  In  which  he  said  that  a  greut 
emergency  existed;  that  prices  could  not  be 
held  beyond  October  1;  and  that  if  Congress 
did  not  act.  he  would  act  himself 

Again  we  laid  before  Congreas  the  farts 
•bout  the  forces  which  were  strangling  pro- 
duction, but  the  story  never  got  through  to 
the  public  because  of  the  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda and  condemnation  turned  loose  on  the 
farmera  and  the  Congressmen  who  tried  to 
protect  production  After  the  law  was  finally 
passed,  and  rationing  was  started  In  earnest 
in  an  effort  to  protect  our  dwindling  sup- 
plies, people  began  to  wake  up  and  find  that 
we  had  a  food  problem,  but  very  few  of  them 
realise  today  the  ctvuse  of  the  problem  and 
what  Is  necessary  to  correct  It 

LAW  AGAIN   ICNOKKD 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
new  law  was  promptly  ignored  by  the  OflBce 
of  Price  Administration  We  had  pointed  out 
to  Congress  that  if  prices  were  held  below 
coat,  one  of  two  things  would  happen 
Either  production  would  be  strangled  or  it 
would  be  QecescMtry  to  resort  to  subsidies  to 
keep  farmers  going  Farmers  don't  want 
subsidies.  We  merely  want  a  reasonable 
price.  Ill  tell  why  later.  We  asked  an 
amendment  requiring  the  adjustment  ol  cell- 
ing prices  if  necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
production  goals,  and  such  an  amendment 
was  HTltten  Into  the  law  In  these  very  clear 
and  understandable  words.  "Modification 
shall  be  made  in  maximum  prices  •  •  • 
in  any  case  where  It  apfiears  that  such  modi- 
fication la  necessary  to  increase  the  protluc- 
tion  of  such  conunodlty  for  war  purposes  or 
where  by  reason  of  increased  labt^r  or  other 
costa  •  •  •  the  maximum  prices  so 
established  will  not  reflect  such  Increased 
coau."  That  provision  was  Included  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of 
subsidies  instead  of  compensatory  prices,  but 
the  Ink  was  hardly  dry  before  subsidies  were 
put  into  efTect  on  dairy  prcducLs  in  this  very 
city.  However,  they  have  recently  t»een  with- 
drawn and  we  hope  that  this  holds  promise 
lor  a  better  day. 

But  there  is  one  violation  still  going  on 
Which  Is  not  so  promising.  The  law  pre- 
vents setting  ceilings  below  parity.  A  regu- 
lation has  be*>n  prumulg.ited  setting  ceil- 
ings on  corn  at  parity  less  t)enf at  of  other 
pa^'ments.  The  effects  of  such  a  regulation 
Is  that  a  farmer  who  has  complied  with  the 
regu'atlotis  of  the  Agricultural  Adjxistment 
Administration  for  acri<^re  control  sulD- 
get  the  ceiling  price  plus  benefits  suffi- 
cient to  equal  parity,  but  the  noucomplier 
gets  no  benefits,  so  his  ceilings  are  set  below 


the  limits  provided  by  law  There  is  nothing 
in  the  law  requiring  a  farmer  to  meet 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  reg- 
ulations to  protect  his  price,  and  we  now 
have  this  sort  of  a  cockeyed  situation.  Al- 
though we  are  trying  to  maintain  maximum 
production,  the  msjj  who  cuts  his  acreage 
gets  a  sutwldy,  while  the  man  who  raises 
more  than  the  am:>unt  allotted  to  hlra  Is 
penalized  by  havinj;  a  price  slapped  on  his 
prcxluct  at  less  than  the  price  protected  by 
law.    It  does  not  miike  sen.se. 

The  law  passed  on  October  2  was  little 
better  than  the  law  which  It  superseded,  but 
I  wi'l  not  detain  yju  longer  with  a  dlscu.s- 
aion  of  Its  details.  What  we  are  interested 
in  is  where  do  we  stand  now  and  where  do 
we  go  Irom  here? 

PRESXNT  PBCDUCTIOH   OUTLOOK 

In  1941  and  1941:  we  have  harvested  the 
two  greatest  crops  in  history  and  Secretary 
Wlckard  has  Just  set  up  goals  for  the  1943 
production  suijstantlally  above  1942.  The 
biggest  Increases  In  total  volume  are  re- 
quested In  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts ranging  as  hlgli  as  30  percent  mcrease  In 
lard.  The  question  is.  "What  are  our  chances 
of  meeting  the  goali?"  I  believe  the  farmers 
are  gnlng  to  give  all  they  have  in  them  to  try 
to  meet  them  They  are  going  to  do  a  good 
Job.  but  let  us  be  realistic  about  it.  Our 
chances  of  meeting  the  goals  are  rather  poor. 
Unless  most  unusual  conditions  prevail,  or 
unless  there  is  a  change  in  price  control  pol- 
icies in  Washington,  our  chances  of  doing 
even  as  well  as  last  year  are  pretty  slim  Let 
lu  take  stock  of  the  situation 

1  We  had  the  best  growing  season  on  rec- 
ord In  1942  Under  the  law  of  averages,  we 
cannot  expect  Its  equal  in   1943 

2  We  have  lost  over  2  000.000  men  from  our 
farms  and  while  tlie  drain  has  been  slack- 
ened, it  is  still  going  on 

S  We  have  nut  tieen  able  to  maintain  our 
equipment,  and  replacements  are  cut  to  23 
percent  of  our  194C  level,  which  was  in  Itself 
below  the  maintenance  level  Power  ma- 
chinery in  badly  needed  Our  hcrse  popula- 
tion is  decreasing  about  300.000  per  year, 
and  it  will  be  at  least  4  years  beiore  this 
decline  Is  even  halted  An  Increase  would 
require  many  years  more  Last  year  we 
were  allotted  197,000  tractors,  almost  but  not 
quite  enough  to  cover  replacements  This 
year  we  are  cut  to  37,000 

4.  We  are  somewhat  short  on  fertilizer. 

5  We  are  short  on  traniiportation  to  and 
from  marltet. 

6.  We  are  1  year  elder.  It  is  esti.  .ated  that 
the  decreased  efflcli-ncy  of  the  men  above  60 
now  working  on  larms  equals  the  loss  of 
more  than  a  half  million  men,  and  this  Is 
going  on  at  an  enhanced  rate.  Ix-cause  most 
of  the  young  replacements  have  been  leav- 
ing the  farm 

7.  Price-control  [tolicles  have  been  frrcirg 
many  farmers  out  of  production.  They 
have  forced  unfattened  t>eeJ  cattle  and  pro- 
ducing dairy  cows  to  the  slaughter  block  at  an 
unprecedented  raU'.  I  ve  left  p-lce  control 
to  tlie  last,  not  because  i*  is  least  important , 
but  t>ecause  I  want  to  discuss  it  last. 

REMEDIES  SUCrCESTED 

Now.  whcit  can  be  done  about  It? 

1.  We  cant  do  anything  about  the 
weather  Even  the  CfQce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion >.ant  regulate  that  We  can  only  hope 
and  pray  for  the  Ijest.  but  we  will  have  to 
take  It  as  It  comes. 

2.  There  are  several  approaches  to  the  man- 
power problem,  but  the  one  most  favorably 
considered  In  soaie  qtiarters  is  the  least 
workable  in  our  Jjdgment.  I  refer  to  the 
prop«»al  to  freeze  the  men  on  the  farm. 
Not  <mly  is  It  un-American  but  an  luiwllling 
worker  is  not  worth  his  hire.  He  can  and 
likely  will  do  more  damage  than  his  services 
are  worth.     We  want  none  of  It. 

The  two  great  drains  on  farm  labor  have 
been  military  service  and  war  industry,  the 


latter  taking  twice  as  many  men  as  the 
former. 

The  Tydings  amendment,  which  provides 
for  deferring  essential,  nonreplaceable  farm 
labor,  will  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  mlliUry 
service  if  administered  according  to  its  intent. 
For  months,  however,  th<)se  farm  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  contmUed  by  l.ilxjr  have 
been  fighting  attempts  to  regulau-  farm  labor 
much  as  industrial  labor  is  regulated  under 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  Fur  exam- 
ple, the  Manpower  Commissk.n  proposed  to 
regulate  the  rperatlons  of  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment by  requiring  the  standardization  of 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  working  conditions 
on  farms  after  Congress  time  and  again  had 
expressly  exempted  farm  labor  from  such 
regulation  This  danger  still  exists  and  Justi- 
fies an  explanation  as  to  why  Congress  ha«  so 
acted 

Most  farm  labor  can't  be  standardized.  On 
the  farm  there  is  no  set  task  to  perform.  If 
the  operator  is  young  and  vlgcrous.  he  prob- 
ably does  many  of  the  chores,  and  the  hired 
hand  does  mostly  field  work  If  the  operator 
Is  older,  the  hired  man  miist  help  with  the 
chores.  The  work  depends  on  the  weather 
and  a  hundred  other  uncertainties.  It  must 
t>e  performed  at  ail  kinds  of  hDurs  and  under 
all  kinds  of  conditions.  The  old  sow  b;is 
never  read  the  Wagner  Art.  and  If  she  gets 
ready  to  farrow  at  2  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
she's  going  to  have  pigs.  Nobody  can  stop 
her.  and  if  somebody  isn't  there,  pigs  will  be 
lost.  If  the  cowa  break  Into  the  alfalfa  at 
bed  time,  they  have  got  to  be  driven  out  and 
the  fence  fixed  or  there  wlU  be  dead  cows  in 
the  morning  If  it  locks  like  rain  at  quitting 
time,  the  down  bay  has  got  to  be  put  up,  or 
the  hired  man  may  have  to  go  to  town  to  do 
the  shopping  or  the  banking,  or  tend  the  kid; 
when  the  folks  go  to  grange. 

It  is  a  very  personal  relatloiiJihlp  which  can- 
not be  standardized  or  regulated  by  any  law 
other  than  the  law  of  competition  for  help 
As  I  have  said,  the  regulators  are  doing  thrli 
best  to  regulate  farm  labor  in  the  name  of 
social  reform  If  they  succeed,  look  out  for 
the  cost  of  fcxd  Standardizing  and  regulat- 
ing farm  labor  will  not  aid  in  our  war  effort 
and  certainly  has  no  place  In  the  present 
picture. 

DRAIN   TO   INDUSTRY 

As  to  the  drain  to  Industry,  we  believe 
that  the  greatest  source  of  relief  in  the  farm 
labor  problem  would  be  to  find  means  fci 
everyone  eversrwhere  to  do  a  full  day's  work 
during  the  war  emergency.  With  the  aver- 
age workwetk  in  industry  nt  less  than  43 
hciU*-?,  farn-.ers  who  work  from  60  to  100 
hours,  and  sometimes  even  more,  can  see 
little  hope  of  keeping  farm  labor  from  yr-ck- 
ir.g  war  industry  Jobs.  They  believe  that 
If  everyone  worked  64  to  60  hcurs.  there 
would  be  manpower  enotigh  for  all.  Then 
with  farm  prices  on  an  equitable  level,  form- 
ers could  get  their  share  of  the  lab^^ir  supply 
They  don  t  believe  we  can  win  the  war  on  a 
40-hour  week,  when  our  enemies  are  word- 
ing from  60  to  75  hours 

Some  relief  can  '*  expected  from  mobil- 
izing and  training  school  labor,  but  thh 
would  not  be  great  at  bcbt. 

Some  contend  that  our  greatest  sourct 
of  farm  labor  lies  in  financing  and  tralnlnp 
the  million  and  a  half  farmers  who  are  not 
now  producing  much  more  than  a  potjr  sub- 
sistence, and  setting  them  up  in  business 
for  themselves  on  new  fnrms  Some  relief 
may  be  expected  from  this  source,  but  this 
too,  wculd  not  be  great  Such  a  movement 
Is  a  worthy  educatlon.il  movement,  and 
should  be  encouraged  within  reasonable  lim- 
its, but  It  is  very  costly  and  requires  an 
enormous  amount  of  supervision  not  now 
available.  Masj  migrations  and  mass  reset- 
tlements have  been  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
even  on  a  very  small  scale  in  peacetimes 
when  land,  machinery,  and  transportation 
facilities  were  available,  with  ample  train- d 
supervision.  Even  so.  most  of  them  have 
failed.     To  expect  any  such  movement  cov- 


ering a  quarter  of  cur  farms  Is  an  Impracti- 
cal dream,  no  matter  how  well  meaning  the 
purpose  or  how  desirable  the  end.  There  is 
not  time  to  resettle  and  rebuild  rural  Amer- 
ica. Our  energies  should  be  devoted  to  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  production  facilities  at 
hand.  Some  substantial  help  can  be  ex- 
pected from  moving  farm  hands  with  more 
or  less  experience  from  places  where  produc- 
tion is  low  to  work  where  production  possi- 
bilities are  high,  but  such  labor  placement 
must  not  be  surrounded  with  unworkable 
conditions. 

3.  As  to  equipment,  we  are  in  no  position  to 
say  where  the  critical  materials  are  most 
vitally  needed  In  the  form  of  equipment.  It 
may  be  best  to  let  food  production  go  down 
In  order  to  build  escort  vessels  or  airplanes. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  urge  that  in  building  an 
armed  force,  we  keep  our  economy  In  bal- 
ance, so  that  we  develop  no  weak  sources 
of  supply  because  of  having  overbuilt  some 
segment  of  our  total  war  machine.  We  should 
recognize  that  without  essential  equipment, 
food  production  will  decline,  and  measure 
carefully    the    effect    on    our    war    economy. 

4.  As  to  fertilizers,  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple prevails.  We  believe  we  are  doing  a 
fairly  good  Job  of  distributing  the  available 
supplies  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

5  The  same  principles  also  apply  to  trans- 
portation. We  hope  that  the  recent  disas- 
trous attempt  to  control  farm-truck  use  has 
taught  us  the  value  of  local  control  instead 
of  having  all  decisions  made  in  Washington 
or  Detroit. 

6  Advancing  age  is  another  problem  be- 
yond control.  We  would  be  shocked  if  we 
could  see  the  record  of  the  elderly  men  and 
women  who  have  either  gone  to  their  graves 
or  to  permanent  invalidism  during  the  past 
year  In  trying  to  carry  on  the  work  after  the 
boys  have  left  the  farm  This  problem  will 
get  worse  rather  than  better. 

Last  Is  a  fair  price.  Only  with  such  a 
price  can  farmers  continue  to  produce.  The 
hidden  question  In  our  prlce-conUol  fight 
cf  the  past  year  has  beeen.  "Shall  agricul- 
ture be  maintained  as  a  self-supporting  in- 
dustry, or  shall  it  enter  a  period  resembling 
peasantry,  when  farmers  will  have  to  go, 
hat  in  hand,  to  the  Treasury  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness" Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Most 
lines  of  farm  production  are  on  a  profitable 
basis  today,  but  we  have  had  to  fight  to 
keep  them  there.  However,  some  prices  are 
not  compensatory  and  the  problem  is  shall 
noncompensatory  ceilings  be  maintained  to 
hold  the  price  down  to  the  consumer  and 
subsidize  the  farmer  to  keep  him  in  produc- 
tion 

We  believe  the  laborer  Ls  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Farmers  are  not  naturally  beggars.  They 
don't  like  subsidies  We  believe  it  Is  an 
unsound  economy  which  cannot  pay  the  cost 
of  feeding  and  clothing  itfelf.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  American  public  can  pay  it. 
They  are  probably  better  able  to  do  so  than 
ever  before  in  history.  To  say  that  consumers 
must  not  pay  the  increased  cost  of  con- 
ducting a  war.  Is  placing  on  future  genera- 
tions a  btarden  of  debt  greater  than  they 
i^hould  and  probably  will  carry.  It  is  heading 
directly  into  Inflation.  The  natural  Increased 
cost  of  producing  some  items  of  food  would 
have  an  infinitesimal  effect  toward  promoting 
uncontrolled  splrallng  Inflation  as  compared 
to  the  effect  of  the  enormous  increase  In  pub- 
lic debt.  That  is  a  far  greater  cause  for 
concern  than  any  possible  increase  in  food 
to  meet  production  costs. 

Do  you  realize  that  while  wages  and  in- 
come are  about  double  what  they  were  In 
the  last  war.  farm  prices  are  still  under  60 
percent  as  high  as  they  were  then?  Think 
that  one  over.  Wages  and  income  double, 
farm  prices  a  little  over  half  as  high — yet  the 
farmer  Is  being  blamed  for  the  whole  price 
rise,  and  laeing  asked  to  accept  a  subsidy 
Instead  of  being  allowed  prices  to  meet  his 
Increased  coeta. 


EXTBSmUS     OPPOSED 

No.  the  farmers  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
subsidies  In  lieu  of  honest  prices. 

1.  As  proposed,  they  would  be  subsidizing 
the  consumers  and  the  farmers  wculd  get 
the  blame 

2.  Subsidies    are    inflationary. 

3  Subsidies  conceal  costs  and  defeat  efforts 
to  correct  leaks. 

4.  Subsidies  promote   inefficiency. 

5.  Subsidies  make  everyone  pay  for  benefits 
enjoyed  by  a  few. 

6.  Once  used,  subsidies  are  hard  to  get  rid 
of.  If  we  employ  them  now  during  a  period 
of  maximum  Income,  how  on  earth  could  they 
be  abandoned  when  the  war  is  over  and  in- 
come falls?  An  empty  treasury  would  mean 
they  had  to  be  dropped:  and  food  prices 
would  have  to  go  up  or  farmers  go  bankrupt. 
Rising  food  costs  with  declining  purchasing 
power!  Isn't  this  a  mighty  dangerous  trap 
to  stick  our  heads  Into? 

7.  Subsidies  destroy  Initiative  and  under- 
mine character.  They  are  not  the  means  of 
building  an  independent,  self-reliant  people. 

8.  Subsidies  are  an  expedient  way  of  dodg- 
ing a  hard,  disagreeable  Issue.  They  are  the 
means  of  evading  a  fundamental  correction 
to  an  unbalanced  economy. 

9    Subsidies  open  the  way  to  political  abuse. 

10.  Subsidies  are  the  means  of  building  a 
strong  centralized  government  and  lead  to 
dictatorship. 

How  t>etter  could  it  be  expressed  than  in  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  in  the  wheat 
case.  An  Ohio  farmer  reftised  to  pay  his 
overproduction  fine,  arguing  that  the  law 
had  been  passed  after  his  crop  was  planted 
and  he  was  denied  the  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
prohibit*  taking  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  Pointing  out  that  wheat  prices 
were  being  maintained  by  subsidies,  the 
Covirt  said:  "It  Is  hardly  lack  of  due  process 
for  the  Government  to  regulate  tha*  which 
it  subsidizes  " 

What  cotild  be  plainer?  "For  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  that  which  it  subsidizes  " 
Of  course.  It  Is  true.  We  want  none  of  it,  but 
I'm  telling  you  right  now  that  it  will  take 
the  combined  effort  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  all  sound-thinking  people  to  prevent  it. 
The  plans  are  made,  and  they  will  be  hard 
to  change. 

My  friends,  we  seek  a  simple  end — a  free 
and  self-supporting  agriculture.  Oh,  If  the 
people  could  only  realize  what  it  would  mean 
to  America,  in  these  days  of  centralized  con- 
trols and  regimentation  of  all  kinds,  to  be 
able  to  maintain  this  great  Industry  on  a 
free,  self-supporting  basis.  The  greatest 
single  group  In  America,  comprising  one- 
quarter  of  our  people,  Is  struggling  to  main- 
lain  its  independence  and  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  free  enterprise.  I'm  serious 
about  it.  The  American  farmer,  with  half  a 
chance,  will  hold  the  line  for  the  principle 
of  self-supporting  independence  in  a  world 
gone  power  crazy.  This  Is  our  aim  and  our 
determination. 


Can   the   United  States   Win  the  Peace 
While  Fighting  the  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 


which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  at 
America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  at 
New  York  City,  on  January  21,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  United  Nations  must  both  win  the 
war  and  establish  a  lasting  peace.  We  must 
let  nothing  In  our  conduct  of  the  war  block 
the  road  to  a  lasting  peace.  We  must  let 
nothing  in  any  plan  for  peace  block  the 
road  to  our  complete  victory  In  the  war. 
There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  without  com- 
plete victory  first,  and  victory  without  a 
lasting  peace  Is  empty.  There  are  some 
things  we  should  do  and  there  are  others 
we  should  not  do. 

We  should  keep  our  principles  clear.  We 
should  so  conduct  ourselves,  at  all  times, 
as  to  earn  the  complete  faith  and  respect 
of  our  allies.  We  should  study  t.he  needs 
of  the  post-war  world  and  our  place  In  it. 
We  should  outline  our  Internal,  and  I  might 
add  regional,  post-war  policies.  We  thould 
agree  with  our  allies  on  Immediate  post- 
war steps  in  liberated  and  occupied  territory 
and  toward  world-wide  military  stability.  We 
even  should  agree  with  our  allies  on  plans 
of  procedure  for  considering  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  lasting  peace,  but  should  not 
attempt  to  reach  the  solutions  now. 

We  should  not,  during  the  fighting,  try  to 
define  and  much  leas  dictate  concrete  terms 
of  economic,  social,  and  governmental  rela- 
tions for  the  post-war  world.  We  must  not 
make  any  occasion  for  unnecessary  dissen- 
sion among  the  United  Nations.  However 
good  cur  Intention  .  if  our  conduct  weakens 
our  united  military  action  we  become  our  own 
worst  enemy.  Our  cauae  la  too  sacred,  the 
tide  of  battle  is  too  uncertain,  and  the  lives 
of  our  men  are  too  preciotis  to  permit  any 
possibility  cf  this.  We  owe  it  to  our  cause 
and  to  our  fighting  men  to  maintain  absolute 
unity  of  support  for  their  supreme  effort  at 
the  front.    They  need  all  the  help  th**re  Is. 

To  be  more  specific,  we  should  begin  now 
to  outline  our  Internal,  and  I  may  add,  otir 
regional,  post-war  program.  We  should  de- 
velop that  outline  now  through  quiet  con- 
ferences cf  officially  recognized  representative 
leaders.  It  should  Include  a  plan  for 
termination  of  war  powers  and  expenditures. 
It  should  provide  a  program  for  a  return, 
with  governmental  guidance  and  help,  to  an 
economy  of  private  enterprise  capable  of 
making  large  use  of  scientific  advances  of  all 
kinds.  It  mtist  be  based  upon  deep  faith  In 
our  constitution  and  our  people.  We  must 
set  a  good  example  of  how  to  meet  Intelli- 
gently and  progressively,  in  the  Interest  of 
the  common  man  the  problems  of  peace  as 
well  as  of  war. 

We  should  seek  agreement  with  our  allies 
upon  a  program  If  postwar  demobilization; 
feeding  of  hungry  people  whether  allied  or 
conquered:  establishing  temporary  boimda- 
rles;  estatdishlng  temporary  govemmenta  to 
maintain  law  and  order;  rebuilding  homes. 
farms,  and  factories  and  starting  production 
In  liberated  and  conquered  areas. 

We  shotild  seek  agreement  with  our  allies 
upon  a  program  of  world-wide  military 
subility.  It  should  be  based  upon  domins- 
tlon  of  the  air  and  should  provide  for  appro- 
priate tise  of  planes,  aviators,  supplies,  and 
landing  fields. 

We  shotUd  agree  upon  plans  of  procedure 
for  considering  solutions  to  the  ccmntless 
international  problems  of  lasting  peace  with- 
out prescribing  thoae  solutions  now. 

On  the  other  hand  the  coimtleas  questions 
of  international  economics,  social  and  gov- 
ernmental relations  present  a  different  type 
of  lasue.  These  are  neither  internal  nor  mili- 
tary problems.  Many  of  the  facta  upon  which 
their  solution  will  depend  cannot  yet  be 
known.  The  decree  of  poat-war  mutual  faUh 
and  respect  among  the  many  nations  cannot 
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yet  b«  known  It  will  be  greatly  Influenced 
by  the  war  Opporttuilty  does  not  now  exist 
for  hearing  directly  from  people  in  areas  held 
by  the  enemy  Concrete  applications  of  the 
prlnclplea  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
Declaniticn  of  the  United  Nations,  questions 
of  trade,  finance,  labor,  health,  culture,  per- 
manent boundaries,  regional  grouping  of  na- 
tions, tribunals  for  disposition  of  dlsagree- 
menu.  and  all  questions  as  to  forms  of  ad- 
ministrative or  policy-forming  bodies  for 
world  affairs  are  capable  of  countless  solutions 
and  naturally  lead  to  countless  differences  of 
opinion. 

Upon  the  solution  of  these  questions  de- 
pends much  of  the  stability  of  a  lasting  peace. 
Each  of  them  will  benefit  from  a  thorough 
understanding  of  naturally  conflicUng  views, 
from  the  greatest  possible  faith  In.  and  re- 
spect  for.  each  nation  by  every  other  nation 
and  from  circumstances  that  will  allow  ample 
time  and  opportunity  for  reaching  agree- 
ments In  an  orderly  manner  and  for  modify- 
ing those  agreements  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. 

Accordingly,  while  we  should  study  these 
questions  now  we  cannot  know  enough  of  the 
important  elements  Involved  In  each  to  be 
sure  of  the  final  answers.  We  should  neither 
take  the  time,  nor  risk  the  controversies,  th.t 
would  be  Involved  In  their  full  discussion  now 
even  with  otu-  principal  allies  Some  of  these 
questions  will  take  much  longer  than  others 
to  solve.  All  of  them  will  benefit  by  careful 
consideration  In  the  calm  light  of  peace  To 
divert  to  them  the  attention  of  the  leader- 
ship In  all  the  United  Nations  at  this  critical 
time  of  battle  inevitably  would  dLstract  need- 
ed attention  away  from  winning  the  war. 
For  these  problems  we  need  that  undivided 
and  dispassionate  undertanding  of  facts  and 
feelings  that  can  come  only  with  the  presence 
of  peace. 

Let  us.  therefore,  do  now  those  things,  and 
only  those  things,  that  will  help  us  both  to 
win  the  war  and  to  establish  a  lasting  peace. 


The  Truth  About  Lend-lease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  C5.  1943 

^'Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  editorial  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  published  in  the  Washington  Po.st 
on  January  23.  1943.  and  reprinted  this 
morning  in  the  Post  by  order  of  the  In- 
ternational Latex  Corporation,  of  Playtex 
Park.  Dover.  Del.  The  title  of  the  edi- 
torial is  "The  Truth  About  Lend-Lease." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THC  T«trrH  ABOUT  LXKO-LXASB 

(Editorial  by  Walter  Llppmann) 
The  Associated  Press  reports  that  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  Congress  have  decided  not 
to  support  an  attack  on  lend-lease.  No  other 
decision  was  possible.  To  oppose  lend-lease 
today,  to  stiggest  that  the  United  States 
fchould  not  do  all  in  its  power  to  help  our 
Allies  fight  our  enemies,  would  be  Just  about 
as  sensible  as  to  suggest  that  we  economize 
by  closing  down  the  Panama  Canal  and  dis- 
mantling Hawaii.  The  British  Isles,  Russia. 
and  China  are  so  obviously  vital  to  us  that 
Senator  Wh«kl««.  for  example,  who  was  no 
tnthtaUst  for  lend-leaae  2  years  ago,  Is  now 


proposing  to  defeat  the  Germans  by  relying 
fUmost  entirely  upon  lend-leaae  shipments  to 
our  Allies. 

That  Is  going  further  than  a  prudent  esti- 
mate of  the  facta  can  Juatlfy.  But  It  shows  a 
political  howler  the  Republicans  would  have 
made  If  they  had  taken  the  poslUon  that  only 
Americans  must  vise  American  weapons,  and 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hopkins  must  not 
be  allowed  to  deprive  Americans  of  the  privi- 
lege of  fighting  a  good  big  bloody  single- 
handed  war  against  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese. 

Lend-lease  will  be  continued  for  the  same 
reason  that  It  was  adopted  2  years  ago.  once 
the  compelling  logic  of  supporting  our  allies 
had  been  laid  before  the  people.  What  Is 
more,  the  underlying  principle  of  lend-lease 
will  for  the  same  compelling  reasons  be  ex- 
tended Into  the  period  which  follows  Im- 
mediately upon  the  armistice  and  lasts  until 
order  has  been  restored. 

This  will  be  done,  not  because  we  are  L.c.dy 
Bf)untlful  or  Santa  Claus  to  the  human  race, 
but  because  at  bottom  our  vital  InteresU 
de^nand  It  Once  the  realities  are  examined, 
the  case  will  be  so  obviously  compelling  that 
public  men  who  are  now  committing  them- 
telvoa  to  oppose  It  will  wish  they  had  not 
been  in  such  a  hurry. 

The  testimony  which  was  brought  for- 
ward a  years  ago  agaliist  the  adoption  of 
lend-lease  will  show.  If  wc  read  It  now,  that 
the  opposition  thought  we  had  a  free  choice 
between  intervention  against  Hitler  and 
staying  out  of  the  war  They  would  not 
and  could  not  believe,  though  the  matter  was 
explained  to  them,  that  Japan  and  Germany 
were  allies  In  aggression,  and  that  If  Britain 
fell,  Germany  would  attack  us  in  South 
America  while  Japan  ran  wild  In  the  Pacific. 
A  month  before  the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  In 
Congress  during  the  debate  on  repealing  the 
Neutrality  Act  had  not  yet  grasped  the  Idea 
that  the  war  for  us  would  start  In  the  Pacific. 
and  that  we  had  to  support  the  British  and 
the  Russians  If  we  did  not  wish  to  fight  a 
two-ocean  war  with  a  one-ocean  Navy. 

Some  of  the  same  gentlemen  are  now 
thinking  that  once  we  have  defeated  our 
enemies,  the  problem  o(  American  security 
will  have  been  solved  TT^ey  are  Just  as  much 
mistaken  now  as  they  were  2  years  ago 

If  t^ey  prevail,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
prophet  to  see  what  will  happen.  I^et  us  see 
where  they  would  lead  us.  They  are  antl- 
Brltlsh  and  do  not  wish  us  to  form  a  working 
partnership  with  Britain  to  keep  the  peace 
and  promote  the  reconstruction  of  the  eto- 
nomio  life  of  the  world.  They  are  antl-Rus- 
filan  and  are  spoiling  for  a  quarrel  with  the 
Soviets  They  are  unfriendly  to  the  Fighting 
Pren'»i  and  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  ujHm 
the  strting.  proud  spirit  which  General  de 
Gaulle  Is  bent  on  Infusing  Into  the  broken 
and  demoralized  b<:dy  of  the  French  Nation. 
They  do  not  like  the  governments  In  exile, 
and  think  they  may  deprive  us  of  some  of 
our  cutter  aid  ekigs  to  feed  their  starving 
comoatriots  when  the  war  Is  over 

Moreover,  some  of  the  former  Isolationists 
are  getting  ready  to  think  that  once  the 
fighting  stops  we  can  find  civilian  Jobs  for 
some  30.0O0.OD0  American  soldiers  and  war- 
workers  by  closing  our  frontiers-  shuttli\g 
down  exports  and  Imports  to  the  barest  mini- 
mum which  can  be  paid  for  in  gold  casli— 
and  doing  nothing  to  assut  Europe  and  Asia 
to  return   to   normal. 

Lot  us  suppose  that  we  followed  this 
philosophy.  Imagining  that  we  were  hard- 
headed  realliJts  who  were  not  going  to  be 
hornswoggled  by  a  lot  of  damned  foreigners. 
What  would  the  damned  foreigners  do.' 
They  would  lix)k  at  our  wealth  and  uur  power 
and  then  th*y  would  look  at  the  unfriendly 
sphit  In  which  we  used  our  wealth  and  our 
power  They  would  look  at  their  poverty 
and  their  ruins,  their  dead  and  their  maimed. 
and  they  would  saj:  Well,  that  la  not  what 


we  hoped  for.  But  the  Americans  have  de- 
cided that  It  U  now  a  matter  of  each  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
And,  so,  as  the  answer,  as  the  deiense,  as  the 
Insurance  against  that  kind  of  America  we 
must  gr  In  for  a  Europe  for  the  Europ«'ans 
and  an  Asia  for  the  Asiatics? 

The  result.  In  other  words,  of  our  rejecting 
the  partnership  of  the  United  Nations  will 
Inexorrbly  be  an  ever-closer  alliance  of  those 
nations — with  us  on  the  outside  looklnij  In. 
The  currents  are  already  beginning  to  run  In 
that  direction,  and  every  time  a  public  man 
makes  a  destructive  speech,  every  time  an 
American  admiral  or  general,  or  diplomat,  or 
Washington  official  uses  brass  knuckles  In  his 
negotiations  with  the  United  Nations,  there 
Is  a  push  In  that  fatal  direction. 

Thus  we  shall  have  to  cure  ourselves  ot  the 
illusion  that  the  Issue  Is  whether  we  shall 
return  to  isolationism,  whether  we  shall  help 
ourselves  or  help  others  We  could  return  to 
Isolhti.m  We  could  tiecome  quite  isolated; 
that  Is  always  possible.  Japan  has  maraged 
to  become  Isolated  In  Asia  Germany  has 
twice  man.iged  to  become  Isolated  In  Europe. 
We  could  become  Isolated,  too.  and  lnde«d  we 
shall  If  we  listen  to  those  who  do  not  know 
better 

We  could  leave  ourselves  without  a  friend 
In  the  world.  We  could  deprive  ourseUes  of 
all  our  allies.  We  could  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  British,  the  Russians,  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  Scandinavians,  the  Poles  the 
Serbs,  and  the  Greeks  But  If  we  do.  let  us 
at  least  not  be  surprised  If,  after  we  have 
refused  to  work  with  them,  they  then  unite 
and  work  against  us,  and  that  having  chosen 
isolation  we  find  ourselves  Isolated  In  a  world 
where  we  are  universally  disliked  and 
suspected. 

That  Is  why,  when  the  true  case  for  a  con- 
structive foreign  policy  has  been  pre«'nted 
to  the  people,  they  will  support  It,  as  they  did 
lend-lease,  as  an  American  Interest  of  such 
compelling  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  that  no  demagogy  can  blind  them 
to  It. 
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UtilizatioD  of  Manpower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

or  SOtJTH  CAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print?d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "First  Things  First."  published 
In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Jan- 
uary 23.  1943.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  editorial.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  timely  and  appropriate  one  on  the 
subject  of  manpower  throughout  the 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

riBST   THINGS    riRST 

Senator  Bankhead,  Senator  Wkeiles.  and 
some  others  are  contending  that  China.  Rus- 
sia, and  the  Brttuh  Empire  should  furnish 
most  of  the  fighting  men  while  we  concen- 
trate here  at  heme  on  producing  the  sup- 
plies they  need.  The  weakness  of  this  theory 
is  that  it  Is  no»  t>elng  advanced  primarily  as 
a  military  solution  of  the  problem  of  winning 
the  war.  but  as  an  expedient  to  relieve  the 
manpower  shortage  on  the  fanr.s  Unt;l  the 
military  men  advocate  It  a*  the   beet  and 


quickest  way  to  win  the  war,  the  plan  cannot 
cxjmmand  serloua  oomkleratlon. 

Tliere  Is  danger  now  In  the  tendency  to 
look  on  the  uul'.tary  requirements  as  the 
chief  cause  of  all  o\u  troubles.  Instead  of  re- 
garding the  military  machine  as  our  chief 
hope  of  salvation.  Cutting  down  the  slae  of 
the  Military  BsUbllahment  sboirid  be  regarded 
as  the  flnai.  not  the  first,  resort  in  averting 
the  danger  of  production  break -downs.  And 
the  question  now.  for  which  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  should  seek  a  definite 
answer  In  Its  lorthccmlng  Investigation  of 
manpower  needs,  la  whether  everything  has 
been  dene  that  cotxl'"  be  done  to  utUlze  the 
Nation's  elvUlan  manpower. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  military 
men  have  a  pretty  defixilte  idea  of  the  task 
that  lies  ahtad  of  them  and  a  very  definite 
plan  of  performing  It.  Can  the  same  thing 
be  said  for  the  civilian  authorities  dealing 
with  manpower  protilems?  General  Hershey 
has  said  that  more  men  have  been  lost  to 
the  farms  by  the  attractions  of  higher  pay 
and  shorter  working  hotirs  In  war  Industries 
than  have  been  lost  through  the  draft.  Some 
of  the  same  people  who  arc  worrying  now  over 
the  size  of  the  Army  and  the  Inroads  of  the 
draft  were  advocating  not  long  ago  the  loca- 
tion of  war  Industries  In  their  home  districts. 
If  the  War  Manpower  Commission  has  any 
definite,  over-all  plan  for  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  war  and  farm  production,  it 
has  nut  succeeded  In  making  It  known. 

How  can  we  even  seriously  discuss  the 
proposition  of  cutting  down  our  military  re- 
quirements below  what  the  military  authori- 
ties consider  necessary,  while  we  rtUl  cling 
to  Impediments  on  Industrial  production 
originally  introduced  as  methods  of  "spread- 
ing the  work"?  How  can  we  talk  about  cut- 
ting down  the  size  of  the  Army  to  relieve 
manpower  shortages  In  Industrj-  as  long  as 
absenteeism  continues  to  be  a  major  problem 
In  many  types  of  war  work?  And  how  can 
anyone  advocate  reduction  In  the  size  of  the 
Army  when  there  does  not  exist  any  definite 
plan  for  utilizing  to  the  best  advanUge  all 
the  existing  manpower  outside  the  Army? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  with  which 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  un- 
doubtedly win  concern  Itself  In  Its  investi- 
gation of  the  manpower  problem  In  relation 
to  the  Army's  needs. 


Rural  Electrificatioii  and  the  W.  P.  B. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MiasTsanppi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25. 1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  one 
time,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  American 
farmers  are  waking  up.  organizing,  and 
demanding  justice.  The  greatest  thing 
Congress  has  ever  done  for  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  was  to  electrify  their 
homes  through  our  rural  electrification 
program.  That  program  has  been  slowed 
down  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  it  is  now 
being  further  handicapped  we  are  told  by 
certain  bureaucrats  In  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 

If  that  is  true,  we  are  going  after 
them,  and  will  do  our  best  to  drive  the 
Ust  one  of  them  f*om  power.  If  we  fail, 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  going  to 
know  why. 

LXXXIX— App 1» 


Mr.  MAY.    wm  the  genUeznan  yiald? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Knig.  who 
has  just  been  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  all  power  activities,  is  the  man  to 
whom  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
refers. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  No;  I  am  in  hopes  that 
Mr.  Krug  will  bring  about  the  desired 
changes.  But  if  he  does  not.  then  Con- 
gress will  have  to  act. 

I  am  inserting  a  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  National  Rural  Coop- 
erative Association  in  its  recent  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  representing  more 
than  1.000.000  farmers  from  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  representing  1.000.000 
farmers  in  convention  assembled  tn  St.  Louts. 
Mo.,  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1943.  That 
action  be  taken  Immediately  to  clean  up  the 
Power  Branch  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

in  July  1943  the  War  Production  Board, 
after  due  consideration,  limited  the  exten- 
sion of  construction  of  new  projects  by  rural 
cooperatives.  The  Power  Branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board  misinterpreted  this  order 
to  prohibit  extensions  to  serve  farm  families 
from  existing  distribution  lines  Rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  during  the  past  6  months 
have  attempted  to  show  the  Power  Branch 
that  this  order  had  no  bearing  whatsoever  on 
extensions  from  existing  lines  The  Power 
Branch  consistently  pursued  a  policy  of.  In 
effect,  prohibiting  any  connections  of  addi- 
tional farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
food  for  war. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month.  January 
1943.  representatives  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  discussed 
with  Chairman  Donald  Nelson  this  misin- 
terpretation by  the  Power  Branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board  order  Chairman  Nelson 
agreed  that  the  Power  Branch  had  misin- 
terpreted the  order  and  that  the  materials 
designed  for  rural  extensions,  and  Imme- 
diately available  should  be  put  to  productive 
use.  In  the  conference  with  Chairman  Nel- 
son It  was  again  urgently  insisted  that  these 
materials  now  frozen  In  the  hands  of  the 
cooperatives  should  be  put  to  use  for  In- 
creased food  production  or  should  be  tised 
for  the  making  of  ammunition  and  other 
Implements  of  war.  Chairman  Nelson  em- 
phatically sUted  that  Increasing  food  pro- 
duction was  Imperative  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  these  materials,  without  limita- 
tion, should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  new  directive  was  Issued  to  use  these 
materials  for  the  production  of  food  for  war. 
The  Power  Branch  again  distorted  the  clear 
Intent  of  this  program.  They  have  again 
misinterpreted  the  order,  without  even  at- 
tempting to  confer  with  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  engaged  In  the  production  of 
food.  Their  interpretation  benefits  the 
Power  Trust. 

We  are  today  confronted,  through  the 
press,  with  the  astounding  announcement 
that  CurtU  Bmeat  Calder.  of  Bronxvllle,  N. 
Y.,  who  lists  his  oOce  address  as  No.  2  Rector 
Street,  which  Is  the  otDoe  of  the  Electric 
Bond  A  Share  Co..  as  Ditedor  General  of 
Operations  In  the  War  Production  Board  is 
now  to  detcnnine  the  destiny  of  our  country 
In  the  application  of  power  to  the  production 
of  food  and  to  the  relief  of  the  shortage  of 
manpower.  Mr.  Calder  la  a  former  secretary, 
vice  president,  and  president  of  the  Texas 
Power  *  Light  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Bectric 
Band  Ac  Bhart.  He  Is  now  iH«sldent  of  the 
American  it  Foreign  Power  Co..  Inc..  and  the 
Southweetefti  Bewer  Co.,  and  he  is  a  director 


tn  one  of  ItuasoUai's  powtr  •ompanlea — tte 
Italian  Super  Itower,  Inc. 

We  respectfully  urge,  la  the  interest  of 
the  war  program,  that  intetllgwnt.  patrtottc 
use  be  made  oT  tb*  materials  now  available 
and  the  country  place  Its  destiny  In  the 
hands  and  hearts  uad  minds  of  Individuals 
who  have  only  one  alleglanoe— the  United 
States  of  America. 


"Hcsry  McLemare  Says- 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vxaMotrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Monday,  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding, by  request,  an  article  by  Henry 
McLemore,  columnist,  relative  to  post- 
war problems  and  the  attitude  of  Vice 
President  Wallace  in  respect  thereto, 
aith  which  attitude  Mr.  McLemore  and 
many  others,  it  appears,  are  not  In  ac- 
cord. 

The  article  follows: 

We  formed  the  "Halo  for  Henry  Club"  to- 
day. 

A  group  of  us  got  together  after  reading 
th«  latest  speech  of  HzmiT  Waixacx  and  de- 
cided to  raise  enough  money  to  buy  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  a  fitting  halo. 

We  will  need  at  least  $1  from  every  dtlaea 
in  the  country  to  get  the  right  kind  of  halo, 
becatise  you  can't  have  the  man  who  has  set 
his  heart  on  leading  the  world  out  of  th* 
wilderness  going  arotmd  In  ordinary  head- 
gear. He  must  have  a  halo  at  least  four  sins 
larger  than  the  one  that  hung  on  Woodrow 
Wilson's  batrack 

The  one  the  founders  of  the  "Halo  for 
Henry  Club"  have  In  mind  must  be  as  large  as 
the  large  thoughts  swimming  around  In  his 
head. 

Mr.  Walxacz  can't  see  the  war  for  looking 
at  the  peace.  While  our  enemies  are  shooting 
American  boys  In  the  belly,  the  throat,  the 
eyes,  and  the  mouth;  bombing  them,  bayonet- 
ing them,  sniping  them,  and  subjecting  them 
to  every  known  htmian  agony,  he  sits  in  a 
big  office  and  tells  a  harmless  dictaphone  how 
his  Iowa  heart  beats  for  the  world,  all  men 
Included. 

One  of  til.  Waixacx's  suggestions  for  re- 
taliation against  our  enemies  is  that  w« 
supervise  their  schools  after  the  war  is  won 
and  see  to  It  that  the  little  Germans.  Jsps, 
and  Italians  do  not  have  their  little  minds 
poisoned  In  the  future  by  the  naughty 
leaders.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  WallacCb  supcr- 
Tlston  of  the  Uttle  Axis  kiddles  would  not 
only  Include  better  erasers,  stronger  lighting, 
more  milk  at  recess,  but  constant  repeating 
of  pledges  such  as  this: 

T  promise  never  to  bomb  Pearl  Harbor  on 
a  Sunday,  and  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

"I  promise  never  to  slaughter  Innocent 
thousands  of  Poles.  Belgians,  and  Dutch. 

1  swear  that  I  will  never  stab  a  helpless 
oountry  In  the  back." 

Mr  Waujuz  speaks  of  punishing  the  guilty 
leaders.  Hs  Intimates  that  by  swinging  a 
dOBsn  at  two  high-ranking  oOdals  from  the 
gallows.  World  War  No.  2  will  bs  svengsd. 

That  Ooesnt  go  In  my  book,  and  Z  Hoot 
llilnk  IS  goes  In  the  books  at  aKMl  oC  ttts 
people  oi  the  United 
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l3  Hitler  any  worse  than  the  pilot  of  the 
pursuit  ship  which  strafed  helpless  civilian 
strajfRle's  on  the  roads  of  France?  Is  Goebbela 
any  worse  than  the  bombardier  who  opened 
his  bomb  bays  at  roof-top  height  over  a 
cowering  Rotterdam?  Are  any  of  the  leaders 
any  worse  than  their  followers  who  openly 
and  gladly  committed  every  horror  known 
to  man.  and  for  the  greater  part  on  helpless 
perple? 

Mr,  Wallace  Is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
New  Deal,  and  the  New  Deal  Is  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  Interested  In  the  Uttle  man.  the  little 
people,  the  common  folk.  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  before  he  gets  another  national 
hook-up  and  sounds  off  for  all  the  world  to 
hear  that  he  poll  the  Uttle  people  of  the 
world  He  is  speaking  for  thf-m.  you  know. 
Tlipy  make  up  mof-t  of  the  world. 

Let  him  get  the  opinion  of  the  enslaved 
Poles,  the  cru.shed  Czechs,  the  starving 
Oreekfl.  the  battered,  humiliated,  and  heart- 
broken Jews  of  Europe.  Let  him  sound  out 
the  '.ittle  people  of  all  the  other  countries 
who  have  felt  the  merciless  fire  and  name  of 
the  Axis  hordes 

After  he  had  taken  this  poll,  then  let  hlra 
speak  for  them.  If  they  dream  of  a  Utopia 
from  their  concentration  camps;  If  they  pray 
and  hope  for  sweetness  and  light  for  their 
barbarian  masters,  then  let  Mr.  Wallace  say 
so;  but  If  they  tell  him  that  those  who  brought 
all  this  misery  to  the  world  should  get  their 
come-uppance.  then  let  the  little  people  be 
heard,  and  let  the  Axis  get  Its  come-uppance. 

Wonder  how  the  boys  In  Guadalcanal  feel 
about  Mr.  Wallace's  speech?  Wonder  If  they 
wouldn't  rather  hear  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  say,  as  they  battle  In  the 
hell  of  the  Jungles,  that  some  day  the  Japs 
who  seek  to  kill  them  will  be  paid  In  full. 
The  same  la  true  of  the  boys  who  are  carrying 
the  battle  to  the  enemy  In  Africa.  Dirty, 
burned,  thirsty,  hungry,  how  do  you  think 
they  feel  about  establishing  a  peace  that  will 
feed,  fatten,  and  generally  delight  the  enemy 
that  Is  working  24  hours  a  day  to  kill  or 
cripple  them? 

Get  your  mind  on  the  war.  Mr.  Wallac«. 
Think  more  about  our  boys  who  are  dying 
lu  It  than  of  the  people  who  are  killing  them. 


Congressmen  Rallied  To  End  Dies  Group 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.^  Monday,  January  25,  1943 

-Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  written  by  Adam  Lapin  taken 
from  the  Daily  Worker  of  Saturday. 
January  23.  1943.  is  a  notice  to  the  Con- 
gress that  "the  battle  is  on  once  more" 
to  discontinue  the  Dies  committee.  Ac- 
cording to  this  article  the  battle  forces 
are  to  be  led  by  Philip  Murray,  presi- 
dent of  the  C.  I.  O.,  with  so-called  hberal 
Members  of  the  House  providing  the 
over-all  strategy  and  behind-the-scenes 
manipulation  for  the  campaign.  I  am 
including  this  article  in  my  remarks  so 
that  the  House  membership  may  know 
what  to  expect  In  the  way  of  a  barrage 
of  letters,  telegrams,  and  delegations 
from  the  C.  I.  O.  groups  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  on  the  theory  that  "lore- 
warned  is  forearmed": 


Congressmen  Ralliid  To  End  Dus  GBorrp 
(By  Adam  Lapln) 
Washington.  January  22.— The  fight  Is  on 
to  end  the  Dies  committee's  systematic  dis- 
ruption of  national  morale   and  of  the   war 

effort. 

Within  the  next  few  days  Representative 
E  E  Cox's  resolution  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Dies  committee  for  another  year  will  reach 
the  House  floor,  and  liberal  Congressmen  are 
getting  ready  to  make  their  opposition  as 
effective  as  possible. 

They  will  have  to  work  quickly  and  get  Im- 
medl.ite  backing  from  organized  labor,  be- 
cause the  strategy  of  Dies  committee  sup- 
porters Is  to  sneak  the  Cox  resolution  before 
anybody  gets  wise  to  what  Is  happening. 

An  important  development  which  will  aid 
the  fight  against  the  Dies  committee  was  the 
action  of  the  Congress  of  Indtistrlal  Organi- 
zations' president.  Philip  Murray.  In  sending 
a  letter  to  all  members  of  afOliated  unions 
urging  Immediate  action  against  continuation 
of  the  committee. 

Murray  is  also  expected  to  indicate  hla 
opposition  to  the  Dies  committee  directly  to 
Members  of  the  House. 

COITIE    blasts   dies 

Representative  John  CorrK.  leader  of  the 
liberal  bloc  In  the  House,  said  that  Dies  com- 
mittee blasts  against  the  OfBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, the  Board  of  Economic  Welfare, 
and  other  agencies  had  given  "aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Axis  enemy." 

"The  main  thing  Is  to  subordinate  every- 
thing to  strengthening  national  unity  and 
winning  the  war,"  Corrrr  said.  "And  this 
win  not  be  done  by  continuing  the  Dies  com- 
mittee." 

Representative  Vrro  Makcantonio.  Ameri- 
can Laborlte,  of  New  York,  said  that  House 
foes  of  the  Dies  committee  "will  need  all  the 
support  we  can  get." 

Marcantonio  lu-ged  that  all  labor  and  pro- 
gressive organizations  ask  Representative 
Adolph  Sabath,  Rules  Committee  chairman, 
for  permission  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  meet  early  next  week  on  Representative 
Cox's  resolution.  Cox  Is  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  his  resolu- 
tion will  get  strong  support  from  the  coali- 
tion of  reactionary  southern  Democrats  and 
defeatist  Republicans  on  the  committee. 

A  similar  coalition  will  give  the  Cox  reso- 
lution powerful  support  in  the  House  and 
will  make  beating  the  Dies  committee  a  tough 
but  by  no  means  lmpos.slble  Job. 

CONGRESS     or     INDt:STRLAL     ORGANIZATIONS     KET 
riGHT 

One  Important  factor  In  determining  the 
fate  of  the  Cox  resolution  will  be  the  spe«d 
with  which  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations opposition  to  the  Dies  committee 
can  be  rallied. 

Opposition  to  the  Dies  committee  Is  an 
important  phase  at  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organization's  legislative  program,  and 
President  Philip  Murray  emphasized  this 
point  In  a  radio  address  earlier  this  week. 

It  win  now  be  a  question  of  translating  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  official 
position  into  letters,  telegrams,  and  dele- 
gations to  Congress  at  ve-y  short  notice. 

Another  Important  factor  will  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  administration. 

So  far  the  Indications  are  that  administra- 
tion leaders  in  the  House  will  not  oppose  the 
Dies  committee,  and  may  even  give  It  verbal 
support. 

A  word  from  the  President,  however,  would 
undoubtedly  change  the  attitude  of  adminis- 
tration leaders  and  might  have  a  decisive 
effect  on  the  temper  oX  the  House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  antidote  for  tha 
communistic  virus  contained  in  the  arti- 
cle, I  want  to  offer  the  following  "fruits 
of  the  committee"  that  I  discussed  on  the 
floor  the  other  day.  Judged  on  the  basis 
of  the  Biblical  injunction,  "By  their  fruita 
shall  we  know  them,"  the  Dies  committee 
Is  worthy  of  the  continued  confidence 
and  support  of  the  House  because: 

(a)  The  Dies  committee  has  compiled 
and  tabulated  an  invaluable  stock  pile  or 
reservoir  of  facts  and  information  con- 
cerning the  subversive  agents  and  or- 
ganizations at  work  in  America  today. 

(b)  The  flies  of  the  Dies  committee 
are  being  consulted  daily  by  representa- 
tives of  the  P.  B.  I.,  Military  Intelligence, 
Naval  Intelligence,  Secret  Service,  and 
other  Government  agencies,  and  the  in- 
formation secured  from  those  files  used 
as  a  basis  for  action  against  these  sub- 
versive agents  and  organizations. 

(c)  The  activitif-s  of  the  Committee 
for  I>emocratic  Action,  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  Constitutional  Liberties,  and 
other  organizations  that  had  for  their 
chief  purpose  the  undermining  of  the 
Congress  and  the  smearing  of  many  of 
its  most  outstanding  Members  of  both 
parties,  were  so  thoroughly  exposed  by 
the  Dies  committee  and  their  com- 
mimistic  tie-ups  so  clearly  pointed  out 
that  these  organizations  were  discredited 
and  their  activities  nullified.   As  a  result, 

*  not  one  Member  of  Congress  listed  by 
these  organizations  for  defeat  was  de- 
feated. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  fruits 
that  the  Dies  committee  has  produced 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  Judged 
by  the  list  of  friends  of  the  committee 
and  the  list  of  foes  of  the  committee 
created  over  the  4-year  period  the  com- 
mittee has  existed.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
at  least  95  percent  of  the  membership  of 
this  House  will  give  the  committee  a  vote 
of  confidence  and  a  new  lease  on  life. 


Service  Men  and  Women  Should  Be 
Exempt  From  Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  14  I  introduced  H.  R.  1210.  a 
bill  to  exempt  enlisted  and  commissioned 
personnel  of  the  armed  services  from 
payment  of  Federal  income  taxes. 

Under  present  laws  a  service  man  or 
woman  Is  taxable  with  certain  excep- 
tions on  his  civilian  income  plus  hla 
service  compensation.  The  exceptlona 
include  allowances  for  transportation 
charges  which  are  not  considered  as  in- 
come, but  allowance  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  his  dependents  is  deemed  to  be 
income  within  the  purview  of  the  present 
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law.  The  value  of  subsistence  and  qiur- 
ters  or  cash  received  in  commutation  of 
these  items  Is  not  considered  as  Income. 
Allowances  toward  the  cost  of  uniforms 
and  equipment  are  not  taxable. 

Servicemen  below  the  rank  of  com- 
missioned officer  are  given  an  additional 
exemption  of  $250  if  single  and  $300  if 
married.  This  Is  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
emption granted  civilians  of  $500  for 
single  persons  and  $1,200  for  married 
persons. 

Under  the  Servicemen's  Dependents 
Allowance  Act  of  1942  many  members  of 
the  armed  forces  have  made  application 
for  allotments.  These  allotments  are 
paid  under  a  plan  which  allows  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  serviceman's  pay  which  is 
matched  by  a  contribution  of  a  certain 
sum  by  the  Government.  The  amount 
of  money  received  by  the  dependent  is 
not  taxable  but  the  serviceman  must  ac- 
count for  his  deduction  as  income.  He  is 
not  required  to  charge  himself  with  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Government 
because  that  sum  is  considered  as  a  gift. 

Under  H.  R.  1210  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  all  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  service  are  exempted  from  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes  imposed  by  the  United 
States  upon  income. 

•nie  legislation  is  designed  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  sacrifices  made  by  those 
who  have  had  their  civilian  life  inter- 
rupted as  a  result  of  the  war  and  who, 
imder  the  present  law,  are  being  called 
upon  to  pay  Income  taxes  on  the  com- 
pensation received  as  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  as  well  as  any  income 
earned  before  their  enlistment  or  induc- 
tion. 

The  approval  of  H.  R.  1210  should 
strengthen  the  morale  of  the  servicemen 
and  women  because  under  the  present 
scale  of  exemptions  many  of  them  are 
greatly  concerned  over  the  fact  that  they 
are  expected  to  meet  the  income-tax 
payments  due  in  March  from  their 
greatly  reduced  Income  as  members  of 
our  fighting  forces. 

TWs  legislation  should  receive  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  to  relieve  the  present  situa- 
tion confronting  the  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 


Fam  Mackmcry  Qootas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUfil  OF  RBPRCSXNTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RncoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana: 


Ssnate  Memorial  1 

Whereas  there  la  a  genuine  ne«d  for  more 
farm  machinery  than  has  been  allotted  the 
State  of  Montana  If  the  farmers  are  to  pro- 
duce the  foodatuffa  d«sired:  and 

Whereas  a  diminishing  supply  of  available 
labor  makes  farm  machinery  even  more  nec- 
essary than  in  normal  times:  and 

Whereas  lack  of  both  materials  and  labor 
IS  making  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  make 
repairs  to  machinery:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rfsolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  That  we  petition  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  reconsider  both  the  national 
quotas  of  new  farm  machinery  for  1943  and 
the  present  Montana  State  quotas,  to  the 
end  that  quotas  may  be  increased  and  more 
equitably  allocated  and  that  farmers  may  be 
equipped  to  handle  the  huge  task  of  farm 
production  which  it  Is  well  known  is  so 
vital  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  feeding  of  our  armed  forces,  our 
Allied  soldiers,  and  our  civilian  workers;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  properly  attested  by 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  senate  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
War  Production  Board.  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
Chairman,  and  to  Claude  E.  Wlckard.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  Montana. 

House  Memorial  1 

Whereas  the  War  Production  Board  has 
seen  fit  to  severely  curtail  the  1943  produc- 
tion of  farm  machinery,  despite  representa- 
tions of  need  by  county  and  State  war 
boards  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  steel  needed  for 
producing  farm  machinery  Is  a  very  email 
percentage  of  total  annual  steel  production 
and  further  despite  the  fact  that  more  farm 
machinery  la  needed  in  order  to  meet  1943 
war  production  goals  of  food  and  fiber  crops 
and   to    replace   lost  farm   labor;    and 

Whereas  the  quotas  of  t>oth  1943  farm 
machinery  production  and  other  new  ma- 
chinery which  it  has  been  necessary  to  set 
up  to  allocate  available  supplies  entails  un- 
fortunate discriminations  among  States, 
counties,  and  Individual  farmers  needing 
machinery  and  rq;>laceinents;   and 

Whereas  as  an  example  of  the  foregoing. 
Montana  now  needing  hammer  mills  and 
feed  grinders  for  grinding  winter  feed  for 
liveatock  and  baring  requests  for  apprczi- 
mately  SCO,  has  been  allotted  only  49  In 
comparison  with  379  allotted  North  Dakota 
whose  total  livestock  vmlts  are  practically 
the  same  as  the  State  of  Montana;  and 

Whereas  a  lurrey  conducted  among  the 
many  member*  of  the  ho\ue  of  representa- 
tives who  are  engaged  in  agricultiiral  pur- 
suits, revealed  that  Inability  to  buy  cuf- 
flcient  badly  needed  farm  machinery  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  which  threaten  to 
seriously  handicap  food  production:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  th€  House  of  Representativss 
in  session  assembled,  That  we  petition  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  reconsider  both  the  national 
quotas  of  new  farm  machinery  for  1943  and 
the  present  State  quotas  to  the  end  that 
quotas  may  be  increased  and  more  equitably 
allocated  and  that  farmers  may  be  equipped 
to  v»»r.rti*  the  huge  task  of  farm  {voductlon 
which  It  is  well  known  Is  so  vital  to  the 
BUcoeeBful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the 
feeding  of  our  armed  forces,  our  allied  soldiers, 
and  our   civilian  workers;    be   it  further 

Reaolxfed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  spread  yxpoa  the  Journal  of  the  ho\ue, 
and  that  a  copy  thereof  properly  attested  by 


the  speaker  and  tht  derk  of  the  houee. 
be  transmitted  by  the  aecrctary  of  state  to 
the  War  Production  Board.  Donald  M.  Nel- 
son. Chairman,  and  to  Claude  R.  Wlckard. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C. 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatlvea  in 
Congress  from  Montana. 


A  Committee  Wc  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

or  OXLAROMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSDTTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  25.  1943 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent 
of  January  22.  IS'!^: 

a    COKMZTRS    WK    NCB> 

Congressman  jENNiNas  RaNDOLnt'a  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  a  standing  congres- 
sional committee  on  aviation  ahould  receive 
immediate  support  from  the  Members  of 
the  West  Virginia  congressional  delegation. 

Such  a  committee  as  Repreaentative  iUN- 
DOLPH  suggests,  one  that  can  consider  all 
phases  of  aviation,  "including  dvll  and  com- 
mercial aviation  and  including  their  rela- 
tionship with  or  between  Army  and  Navy 
air  serrices,  and  any  other  correlated  eerv- 
Ices."  can  play  a  leading  part  In  the  building 
of  the  peacetime  world. 

The  last  war  made  the  automobile.  This 
one  will  make  the  airplane. 

We  need  an  alert  and  air-minded  group  of 
men  in  Congrees  to  lead  and  direct  the  giant 
activity  of  America  that  will  be  released  after 
the  Victory  of  the  United  Nations.  If  this 
committee  had  been  functioning  In  Con- 
grees prior  to  the  present  war.  it  Is  poealble 
th-  plane  would  have  had  a  larger  place  In 
our  national  defense. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  rut  again.  This 
committee  ought  to  be  created,  and  we  can 
think  of  no  better  qualified  aviation  en- 
thusiast and  worker  than  Congressman 
RAifDOLPH  for  Its  ehalrmanahlp. 


DeaicatiM  of  llarUe 
BnAt»  Rm^  Farm 
Hoosc  ^ 


Bust  •£  TWi 
er  Speaker  of  Ike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAun 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSENTATIVB8 

Mondajf,  January  25.  1943 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  accordance  with  House  Resoluticxi 
315.  adopted  October  18S9.  a  marble  bust 
of  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  former 
Speaker  of  tills  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  autborixed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkotd 
the  address  delivered  by  my  coUeacue, 
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Hon.  Robert  Hale,  of  Maine.  Saturday, 
when  this  bust  was  placed  in  the  gallery 
of  this  Chamber: 

Mrs.  Smith.  Distinguished  Senators,  col- 
league«.  and  Kuesia.  we  recall  with  admiration 
that  when  Mr.  Reed,  a  Representative  from 
the  First  Congres.«lonal  District  of  Maine,  waa 
Speaker  of  this  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Presiding  Officor  uf  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Chief  Ju.^tlce  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  also  men  from  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

Maine  traditions  and  names  continue,  and 
thi.s  year  we  have  representing  the  First  Con- 
gressional District.  Robert  Hale,  of  Portland, 
who  will  i^peak  on  the  life  of  Hon  Thomas 
BracKeit   Reed,   of   Maine. 

Mr  Hale  Mr  Chairman,  "we  all  know  too 
sadly  well  that  oblivion  begins  to  devour  the 
mightiest  when  dead,  and  has  in  all  ages  lyen 
so  greedy  as  to  overtake  some  men  yet  living. 
Human  fame,  even  of  those  who  are  at  pains 
to  pre**erve  their  memories,  l.s  as  evanescent 
as  the  cloud  of  a  summer  sky." 

The  words  which  I  have  Just  spoken  wer- 
first  uttered  by  Tlmmas  Brackett  Reed,  of 
M*ine,  when  65  years  ago  almost  to  the  day 
he  pre.sented  to  the  Nation  the  statue  of  Wil- 
liam King  which  stands  In  Statuary  Hall 

It  would  be  most  unfitting  If  oblivion  were 
ever  permitted  to  devour  the  memory  of  Tom 
Reed,  the  Speaker  of  this  House  In  the  Fifty- 
first.  Fifty-fourth,  and  Fifty-fifth  Congresses. 
He  would  also  have  been  Its  Speaker  in  the 
Fif  ty-slxth  Congress,  but  he  disbelieved  In  the 
Spani.sh  War  and  in  the  policy  of  annexation 
and  imperialism  which  succeeded  It.  So  he 
announced  his  Intention  to  retire.  "1  have 
tried,"  he  said  to  his  secretary.  Asher  Hinds, 
'•perhaps  not  always  succefsfully.  to  make  the 
acts  of  my  public  life  accord  with  my  con- 
science, and  I  cannot  now  do  this  thing."  To 
his  constituency  he  said  with  i  -rfect  Justice. 
"No  .srtU  has  been  trimmed  for  any  breeze  nor 
any  doubtful  flag  ever  flown  " 

The  record  of  the  public  life  which  was  the 
public  manifestation  of  his  conscience  Is  a 
remarkable  one.  for  Tom  Reed  served  In  this 
House  from  1876  until  1898  and  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  his  service  was  one  of  Its 
leaders  Standing  6  feet  2  Inches,  weighing 
3iX)  pounds,  with  a  bald  head,  beardless  face-, 
brilliant  hazel  eyes  under  great  arches  of 
brow,  and  a  gentle  drawling  voice,  he  was 
physically  an  unforgettable  man  His  intel- 
lectual attainments  were  as  remarkable  as 
his  phy.stque. 

Indeed  a  critic  no  less  experienced  than 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was  certainly  not 
blind  to  the  defects  of  his  contemporaries, 
said  of  Reed.  "There  never  has  been  a  greater 
or  more  perfectly  equipped  leader  In  any 
parliamentary  b<Kly  at  any  period  "  And 
John  Sharp  Wllllanvs.  who  had  been  the 
Democratic  leader  of  this  House  In  Reed's  day, 
dtscrlbed  Ree<l  as  "that  ever-memorable 
genius,  the  able.st  running  debater  the  Amer- 
ican people  ever  saw  ' 

Even  today  we  can  feel  the  sting  of  Reed's 
retort  to  the  pompous  Springer,  who,  quoting 
Henry  Clay,  had  declaimed  that  he  had 
"rather  be  right  than  President  "  "The 
gentleman,"  drawled  Reed,  "will  rever  be 
either  " 

Yet  brilliant  as  was  Reed's  record  as  a  de- 
bater and  as  a  party  and  parliamentary 
leader,  he  Is  best  and  most  Justly  recalled  as 
the  Speaker  who  by  giving  a  bold  and  cou- 
rageous Interpretation  to  the  rules  of  this 
House  rescued  Its  procedure  from  discredit 
and  enabled  It  to  transact  the  Nation's 
business. 

Prior  to  his  time  a  minority  of  the  House 
could  frustrate  its  activities  by  refusing  to 
attend  an  answer  to  a  roll  call,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  presence  of  a  quorum.  In  his  day 
166  Members  made  a  quorum.  This  was 
Reed's  precise  vote  on  his  first  election  to  the 
speakership  If  his  party  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  a  quorum,  every  one  of 
its  members  had  to  be  on  the  floor  all  the 


time— a  practical  ImpoBSiblUty.  The  Demo- 
crats, when  they  wished  to  prevent  action 
by  the  House  of  which  they  disapproved, 
adopted  the  simple  expedient  of  attending 
and  Bitting  silent  when  their  names  were 
called. 

Previous  Speakers  had  uniformly  ruled 
that  the  presence  of  a  quorum  was  to  be  de- 
termined solely  by  the  calling  of  the  roll.  To 
depart  from  this  precedent  was  a  bold  course. 
But  Reed  determined  to  depart  from  it  and. 
if  not  sustained,  to  resign  from  the  speaker- 
ship and  retire  from  the  Hou.«;e 

On  January  29,  1890.  Dalzell  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Elections,  giving  a  dis- 
puted seat  in  West  Virginia  to  the  Republi- 
cans. The  Democrats  rais;d  the  question  of 
a  quorum,  only  163  Meml)er8  having  responded 
to  the  roll  call.  Instead  of  ordering  the  roll 
to  be  called  again,  Reed  looked  down  from  the 
Speaker's  chair  and.  In  what  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  body,  said;  "The  Chair  directs  the 
Clerk  to  record  the  following  names  of  Mem- 
bers present  and  refusing  to  vote"  The 
House  was  Instantly  In  uproar.  Reed  alone 
remained  calm,  and  when  the  House  for  a 
moment  subsided  he  persisted  in  his  count  uf 
Democrats  present  a.id  not  answering  to  the 
roll  call. 

McCreary.  of  Kentucky,  rose  with  a  book  In 
his  hand   and  said:    "I  deny  your  right.   Mr 
Speaker,  to  count  me  a.s  present,  and  I  desire 
to  read   from  the  parliamentary  law  on   the 
subject." 

•The  Chair."  Reed  replied.  '"Is  making  a 
.statement  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  present  Dies  he  deny 
it^" 

Reed  then  stated  at  length  the  legal  and 
constitutional  reasons  for  his  ruling  with  the 
precedents  from  other  iKidies  in  its  support. 
For  3  days  the  House  was  a  bedlam.  R?ed  s 
decision  was  denounced  as  corrupt  Men 
spoke  all  manner  of  evil  against  him  Reed 
admitted  that  he  had  broken  all  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Hcuse,  including  those  of 
Speaker  Blaine,  described  by  the  opposition 
as  "the  most  eminent  of  living  Republicans  " 
But  Reed  boldly  said  that  the  precedents 
were  wrong,  pointing  out  that  the  word 
quorum,  as  used  In  the  Constitution,  meant 
a  quorum  of  Members  piesent  and  not 
merely  a  quorum  of  Members  answering  to 
the  roll  call.  After  prolonged  debate,  his 
ruling  was  sustained  on  appeal 

Thus  was  establl-shed  the  most  important 
landmark  in  the  whole  parliamentary  prac- 
tice of  the  House.  The  Supreme  Court  sub- 
sequently sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
the  ruling.  (U.  S.  v.  Ballin,  144  US.  1  ) 
Though  In  the  two  succeeding  Congresses  the 
Democrats  reverted  to  the  old  rule,  they  later 
found  themselves  helpless  and  were  forced 
by  Reed  to  ratify  Reed's  precedent 

Since  that  time.  Reeds  precedent  has  be- 
come section  3.  rule  XV.  of  the  House.  The 
good  name  of  the  House  has  been  saved  The 
transaction  of  Its  business  has  been  facili- 
tated Party  responsibility  has  been 
strengthened. 

Reed's  achievement  stands  as  an  enduring 
triumph  for  his  vision,  his  courage,  and  his 
self-control. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  and 
we  have  come  to  a  day  when  millions  of 
armed  men  are  challenging  not  only  the 
methods  of  deraocrarj-,  but  its  capacity  as 
an  Institution  to  survive  under  the  laws  of 
political  biology.  It  Is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  tommemorate  today  the  man 
whose  Interpretation  of  a  great  democratic 
process  preserved  this  House  from  paralys's 
and  frustration  Unless  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  can  and  will  function 
efflclently.  It  is  hardly  In  a  position  to  exact 
efficiency  from  the  administrative  branch. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  efficient  legislature 
can  exercise  a  powerful  influence  In  the  di- 
rection of  orderly  and  competent  adminis- 
tration  which   U  superlatively    necessary   in 


time  at  war.  When  the  machinery  of  mili- 
tary destruction  is  so  mercilessly  efficient. 
the  people  expect  an  analogous  efficiency  from 
the  machinery  of  government.  And  there  Is 
some  evidence  of  their  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  efficiency  exists. 

The  House  has  accordingly  done  well  to 
commission  Mr  Gutzon  Borglum  to  do  honor 
at  this  time  to  Reed's  memory  by  the  bust. 

"Whatever  may  happen,"  Reed  wrote  In 
his  farewell  message  to  his  constituents,  "I 
am  sure  the  first  Maine  district  will  always 
be  true  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  self- 
government,  and  the  rights  of  man"  It  is 
because  the  district  h.is  been  true  to  these 
principles,  that  I  take  delight  In  acclaiming 
the  example  left  us  by  this  great   man. 


Real  Spirit  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Spt^aker.  while  some 
of  our  citizenry  squawk  about  tire  and 
gasoline  rationing,  grumble  about  sugar 
rationing,  and  whine  about  food  short- 
ages, the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple accept  the  rationing  orders  with  a 
.smile,  for  it  is  part  of  our  traditional 
proud  heritage  to  accept  sacrifice  in  an 
hour  of  peril,  and.  further,  becau.se  the 
majority  fully  realizes  the  tremendous 
sacrifices  being  made  by  our  fighting 
forces  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world. 
To  typify  this  real  spirit  of  America, 
I  am  happy  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
letter  which  a  .soldier  boy  in  Guadalcanal 
wrote  to  his  father,  and  which  letter  was 
read  by  Al  Jolson,  great  American  co- 
median, during  his  Colgate  broadcast  to 
the  world  on  the  night  of  November  24, 
1942: 

Dear  Dad:  1  know  that  a  foxhole  Isn't  ex- 
actly the  most  comfortable  place  In  which 
to  write  a  letter,  but  1  wanted  to  get  It  to 
you  In  time  for  Thank.splving  I  thought 
that  as  loi'g  as  I  won't  b^  there  with  you 
this  letter  might  take  my  place 

A  year  ago  t^iday  I  had  never  heard  of 
Guadalcanal  At  that  time  my  only  battle- 
field was  our  college  football  stad.um  and 
my  immediate  enemy  was  the  opposing  tackle. 
My  only  thoughts  then  were  my  tuition,  my 
studies,  and  my  date  for  the  Junior  prom. 
They  all  seem  so  unimportant  today.  What 
really  matters  Is  that  our  alma  mater  la 
now  our  country  and  we've  got  130.000000 
rooters  yelling  for  a  tou'-hdown. 

Dad,  were  got  a  tough  line  to  buck  before 
we  reach  our  goal,  but  with  veterans  like 
MacArthur  and  Admiral  Halsey  calling  sig- 
nals, we  can't  miss.  One  of  the  corporals 
I  bunk  with— a  kid  named  Pinky  Schwartz^ 
said  something  cute  the  other  day  He  said 
he  doesn't  mind  us  sharing  the  Pacific  with 
the  Japs  We'll  take  the  top  and  they  can 
have  the  tMittom  Kinda  good.  huh.  Pop? 
And  don  t  think  we're  not  celebrating  over 
here.  too.  We  cleaned  out  a  nest  of  sniper* 
yesterday  and  all  I've  got  to  say  Is  that  • 
machine  gun  may  not  have  the  Thanksgiving 
spirit,  but  It  certainly  can  Ulk  turkey  to 
those  Japs 

It  seems  awfully  strange.  Dad.  wh"n  I 
realize  that  this  will  be  the  first  Thanks- 
giving  dinner   I   haven't   shared   with    you. 


Mom,  and  the  kids.  But  we  here  feel  that 
all  tills  te  wartli  while  If  we  can  fix  It  for 
once  and  for  all  ao  that  In  years  to  oome 
there  won't  be  any  more  empty  chairs  around 
the  Thanluglvlng  table — ever. 

WeU,  Dad.  I  gueaa  I'U  have  to  cloee  now, 
as  it  geU  dark  mighty  fast  bcr«  and  natur- 
ally we  can't  have  any  lights.  You  see.  even 
the  flicker  of  a  match  would  give  our  position 
away  to  the  enemy.  It's  kinda  tough  trying 
to  do  thlngB  In  the  dark,  but  our  hope  la 
that  someday  things  are  going  to  be  dil- 
Icrent. 

With  all  my  love, 

JUUtT. 


Pr*blemt  Before  Congrtt* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF  CONNICnCXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25.  1943 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  Congress,  the  problems  that 
confront  us  and  will  be  presented  to  the 
present  Congress  are  so  important  and 
.so  many  that  it  is  particularly  pleasing 
to  receive  from  a  constituent  a  compre- 
hensive and  progressive  statement  of  the 
same  that  I  believe  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

We  may  not  agree  with  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  aU  of  these  20  suggesUons  but 
with  many  of  them  there  appears  to  be 
at  least  favorable  comment  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  with  the  thought 
of  presenting  to  this  body  a  brief  rfeum6 
of  what  we  have  before  us  that  I  give  you 
herewith  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Mr.  C.  H.  Cuno,  of  the  Cuno  Engineering 
Corporation.  Mertden.  Conn.: 

jAWuaaT  13,  1943. 
Hon.  WLaxxtlw  Comftom, 
House  Office  BuUding, 

Wath.ington,  DC. 

p»».»  Majcmi  Cowlptoh  :  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  welcome  you  aa  a  Repreaentative 
of  the  people  ot  ConnecUcut  to  the  Seventy - 
eighth  Congrees  Just  convened. 

Your  problems  will  be  many  and  dlfflcult. 
but  on  the  wlae  declaions  of  thj  Congreae 
wUl  depend  not  only  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  the  future  history  at  mankind,  but  par- 
ticularly the  determination  whether  we  In 
the  United  States  are  to  continue  in  our  hla- 
torlcal  and  coneUtutional  way  of  life  with 
frte  enterprise  and  eqxial  opportunity  with- 
out too  much  bureaucratic  lnterfereix»  or  to 
remain  lettered  to  the  ctoalna  of  an  admin- 
istration ever  grasping  for  more  power  over 
the  people  whose  servant  It  is. 

Without  taking  too  much  of  your  time 
with  explanations  and  re^eons.  may  I  list  a 
lew  of  the  many  matter*  to  which  Congress 
might  give  its  attention,  as  follows: 

1.  A  law  governing  the  matter  of  luatlj 
KttUng  all  war  contracts  which  may  be  can- 
celed through  no  fault  of  prime  or  subcon- 
txactors.  «uch  aa  proposed  by  the  National 
AflBodation  of  Ifanufacturera. 

1.  Leglalatioo  to  abolish  the  limitation  of 
ineomcs  Such  llmlUtlon  la  tiu-Amerlcan. 
vicious  discrimination,  and  can  lead  only  to 
a  dulling  ol  inltlauve  and  enterprise. 

t.  A  pay-as-you-go  plan  of  uz  collection 
with  elthar  entire  elimination  of  IMS  per- 


sonal income  taxes  or.  say.  the  payment  of 
only  X  or  29  percent  of  1942  taxes,  payable  In 
Installments  during  1943  and  1944.  We  dont 
want  aoXXX)  delinquent  taxpayers  after  the 
war  Is  over. 

4.  A  stabilisation  of  tax  rates  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

5.  Stabilization  of  the  capital-gains  tax  at 
its  present  rate  of  25  percent  to  encourage 
Investment. 

6.  Don't  under  any  circumstances,  make 
it  po6sit>le  to  suspend  Inunigratlon  lawa  or 
open  the  doors  to  a  flood  of  imwanted  un- 
desirables for  whom  Jobs  must  be  found. 

7.  Change  the  laws  governing  the  renego- 
tiation of  war  contracts  so  that  all  funds  so 
secured  revert  to  the  funds  of  the  General 
Treastiry  to  be  reapproprlated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  not  remain  at  the  disposal  ot  the 
various  departnxents  to  spend  at  will. 

8.  Repeal  all  silver  purchase  and  holding 
acts. 

9  Appoint  a  joint  congressional  committee 
on  civil  aviation. 

10.  Make  it  Impoeslble  to  redeem  War  Sav- 
ings bends  until  some  time  after  the  war 
is  over,  except  under  regulations  formulated 
by  the  Congress,  not  the  Treasury. 

11.  Beware  of  a  national  service  act.  What 
the  country  needs  Is  a  64-ho\ir  week;  at 
present  it  averages  only  a  little  over  43  hours. 
There  isn't  a  shortage  of  manpower.  Just  a 
shortage  of  plain  willingness  to  work  to  win 
the  war. 

12.  Look  diligently  for  hidden  and  unlim- 
ited powers  In  all  bills. 

13.  A  thorougbgoing,  long  overdue  over- 
hauling of  the  one-sided  so-called  Wagner 
Labor  RelaUons  Act.  Federal  Incorporation 
of  labor  unions,  limitation  of  dues  and  assess- 
ments, annual  filing  of  financial  reports  with 
the  Secretary  ot  Labor  and  open  to  public 
inipectlcn.  payment  of  taxes  like  every  other 
corporation,  eliminate  compulsOTy  member- 
ship to  a  union,  outlaw  the  compulsory  closed 
shop,  stop  the  |vessure  and  threats  against 
employees  who  dont  want  to  be  members 
of  a  union,  make  It  possible  for  a  person  to 
withdraw  from  membership  at  will,  free  the 
millions  of  patriotic  Americans  now  suffering 
uiider  the  yoke  of  unscrupulous  self-styled 
labor  leaders,  and  make  It  unlawful  for  a 
labor  union  to  contribute  to  political  cam- 
paigns. 

14.  Dont  permit  suspension  of  tariffs  If 
you  expect  and  want  American  workmen  to 
have  Jobs  efter  the  war  Is  ovei 

18  A  dear-ctJt  definition  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  end  of  the  war  or  ending  of 
hostilities,  etc. 

18  The  Ed.  Plynn  proposal  Is  a  disgrace  to 
the  hoi.or  of  the  country  and  slap  In  the 
face  to  Its  eltlaens.  It  repre«nta  the  worst 
kind  of  dirty  politics  and  the  nomination 
should  not  be  confir.ned. 

i7.  Dont  federalize  unemployment  com- 
pensation—this is  one  of  the  worst  things 
that  could  happen  to  the  state  as  well  as 

Its  citizens. 

18.  Outlaw,  for  the  duration.  In  war  In- 
dustries all  strikes  and  lockouts  and  make 
the  penaltiea  stiff. 

19  Eliminate  all  so-called  social  and  other 
emergency  (and  now  tiseless)  agencies  such 
as  National  Youth  Administration,  R.  E.  C. 
etc. 

20.  3crutinlBe  and  cut  all  requeets  for  huge 
blanket  appropriations  for  war  purposes 
which  are  so  huge  that  they  cannot  be  spent 
within  the  allotted  time  without  throwing 
billions  down  a  nt  hole. 

Here  Is  a  ready  reference  table  which  will 
tax  the  fortitude  ot  any  legislator.  May 
you  serve  yotir  SUte  axad  your  country  with 
distinction  and  honor. 

With  best  wishes,  believe  me, 
Sincerelj. 

C.  H.  CtTMO. 


AstMMbilc  Tvf  IwtwA  !■ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOX7SB  OF  RBPRBSSNTATTVES 
Monday.  January  25.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  the  following  report  in  compli- 
ance with  my  request,  relative  to  the 
campaign  for  idle  tires. 

It  is  as  foIk>ws: 

Ttrea  ttteived  through  Jan.  2.  1943,  from  the 
idle-tire-reium  program  by  Becomstruction 
Finance  Corporation  loai  agenciee 

AtlanU -. 107, 740 

Birmingham 104.000 

Boston 808, 118 

Charlotte 820. 920 

Chicago - 1, 430,  000 

Cleveland -  1, 021. 885 

Dallas 2»4,000 

Denver 199,741 

Detroit- S«2. 942 

Helena. _ 97.  874 

Hotiston 101, 188 

Jackson  vtlle... 129.272 

Kansas  City 8S0.900 

UttleRock- -  81,954 

Los  Angeles -  642.800 

LoulsvUIe -  8B.948 

Minneapolis 820,364 

Nashville - 287,375 

New  Orleans 125,618 

New  York 780,600 

Oklahoma  City 156.000 

Omaha 408. 156 

Philadelphia  _ 293,  245 

Portland 175.  000 

Richmond - 418.568 

St.  Louis - 299,000 

Salt  Lake  City - 95,000 

San  Antonio 99.814 

San  Francisco 450,900 

Seattle 136. 000 

Spokane - - __—_——  94,800 

Total  Ures  received 10,242.812 

Based  on  reports  made  to  the  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation. 

Omcs  or  th>  Rtmn  Diaacroa, 

Stmtisiieal  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  information  that 
the  Inspection  of  these  tires,  which  is 
still  under  way,  indicates  to  date  that 
approximately  60  percent  are  suitable 
only  for  scrap.  A  small  percen  age  are 
usable  as  is  and  a  few  more  are  subject 
to  repair.  The  balance  are  in  a  condition 
requiring  recapping. 


Fooa  S«H»l>es  f«r  tke  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  MMtMAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UHITKD  STATES 

Monday.  January  25.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPIR.     Mr.  Prealdent,  I  a.sk 
to  have  printed  in  the  Awiendix  of  the 

RxcoBo  an  address  on  the  subject  of  lood 
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A  T»r>T7«XTT^TV    TTk    TUl?    rTWini? TTQCinM  A  T .   PFPAPn 
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Ita  members  had  to  be  oa  the  floor  all  the 


tratlon   which   U  auperlatlvely   necessary   In   I    giving   dinner   1   haven't   shared   with   you, 
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supplies  for  the  war.  delivered  by  Hon. 
Herbert  Hoover  before  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board.  New  York 
Citv.  on  January  21.  1943. 

Tliere  beinf,'  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  been  requested  by  your  board  to  say 
something  on  our  war  food  problem.  I  t>e- 
lieve  I  can  speak  not  alone  Irom  some  expe- 
rience but  in  entire  detachment  from  any 
group  interest.  It  Is  not  a  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  m  emotional  terms.  Nevertheless 
Its  ultimates  are  victory  and  peace,  the  loss  of 
millions  uf  human  lives  or  the  savlr.g  of  ihem. 
Ana  trils  Is  nut  a  subject  for  criticism,  nor  do 
I  believe  In  the  doctrine  of  "I  told  you  so." 
Wf  need  to  face  the  hard  facts  and  secure  a 
remedv-and  at  once. 

Fijod  supply  has  now  become  secondary 
only  t'j  military  oper.itlons  In  determining 
the  oulcume  of  tlie  war.  And  it  will  take  first 
place  m  saving  the  world  from  anarchy  after 

the  war 

When  flrli.i;  ceases  we  will  be  faced  with 
three  or  four  hundred  million  starving  people 
That  such  monstrous  things  should  be  Is  but 
part  of  the  crimes  of  hitler,  Tojo,  and 
Mussolini. 

To  save  these  millions  of  people  after  tha 
war  Is  not  alone  a  transcendant  act  of  com- 
passion. It  Is  the  only  road  to  peace.  But 
we  nuut  be  prepared. 

In  the  meantime  wo  need  more  food  for  our 
own  people  and  to  carry  our  allies  The  bur- 
den of  furnishing  food  supplies  to  the  United 
Nations  now  and  to  a  starving  world  after  the 
war  rests  largely  upon  the  American  and 
Canadian  farmer. 

And  at  once  let  me  say  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  attacks  belns  made  by  armchair  con- 
sumers upon  the  American  farmer.  He  is 
workinx  a  70-hour  week.  He  is  working  for 
a  far  leii  average  Income  than  any  group  in 
Industry.  No  one  Is  working  harder  to  win 
the  war 

VV.'  have  at  present  ample  stores  of  bread- 
f-tuns  en  the  North  American  Continent  to 
supply  our  Allies  and  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  ut  the  Inevitable  world  post-war  famine. 
The  Biblical  Injunction  was.  however,  that 
"man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  ■"  The  scien- 
tists have  long  since  proved  that  tlie  defi- 
ciency In  that  Biblical  diet  is  meats  and  fats. 
And  to  maintain  a  cheerful  and  fighting  spirit 
In  the  human  animal,  he  needs  frUis  and 
flavors,  like  sugar,  coffee,  and  Jam.  He  feels 
s.till  better  If  he  can  have  eggs  and  fruit. 

There  Is  today  an  arute  shortage,  especially 
In  meats  and  fats.  In  the  world.  And  fats  In- 
clude the  whole  gamut  of  lard,  mUk,  butter, 
cheese  and  edible  oil  products. 

All  over  Etirope  the  flocks  and  herds  arc 
being  consumed  There  Is  already  desperate 
shortage  of  meats  and  fats  in  every  country 
ravaged  by  the  Germans.  And  that  shortage 
will  grow  steadily  worse  right  up  to  the  end  of 
the  war 

Britain  and  Russia  are  short  of  animal 
products  and  must  be  supplied  by  us  if  they 
are  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Anr:  every  householder  knows  there  Is  a 
shortage  already  in  the  United  States.  And 
we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  our 
shortage  of  labor,  of  machinery,  and  methods 
of  price  control  are  limiting  the  vitally  essen- 
tial expansion  of  this  production  and  the 
fli>cks  and  herds  upon  which  production  de- 
pends And  unless  we  can  quickly  realize 
and  quickly  reverse  these  limiting  forces, 
there  are  dangers  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  wmnnit;  the  peace. 

OUR  PRESENT  SITUATION 

While  we  have  Germany  blockaded  from 
overseas  food,  her  submarines  have  done  a 
fiurly  effective  Job  of  cutting  off  much  of  both 
British  and  our   own   meats   and   fats   from 


the  Southern  Hemisphere.  And  the  Japa- 
nese conquests  have  stopped  much  of  our 
own  and  British  vegetable  oils  from  Asia  and 
the  Indies.  Russia  has  lost  a  considerable 
part  of  her  food  areas  and  must  have  some 
support  from  us.  China  Is  at  present  cut  off 
in  every  direction. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  short  of 
meats  and  fats  because  we  must  supply  the 
deflclences  In  our  allies,  because  our  possible 
Imports  of  meats  and  fats  are  curtailed,  be- 
cause our  armed  forces  eat  more  of  them 
than  they  do  In  civil  life,  and  because  we  are 
not  Increasing  our  production  fast  enough. 

We  had  all  these  burdens  and  difficulties  In 
the  last  war.  Yet  today  we  are  exporting  less 
than  half  the  meats  and  fats  to  our  allies 
that  we  did  in  the  last  war.  for  we  then  had 
to  support  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  also, 
and  with  this  lesser  burden  of  exports  we 
are  threatened  with  greater  shortages  of 
meats  and  fats  on  our  own  home  front  than 
In  World  War  No.  1. 

Our  difficulties  are  Increased  because  Amer- 
ican livestock  has  decreased  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  human  population  since  the 
last  war. 

At  the  end  of  that  war  we  had  26  percent 
more  beef  cattle  lor  each  1  000  000  of  human 
population  than  we  had  23  years  later  on 
January  1,  1942.  We  had  28  percent  mere 
hogs  in  proporti(m  to  the  population.  Wc 
had  proportionately  5  percent  more  milk 
cows  than  now.  But  th(  Improved  cow  gives 
more  milk  We  have  In  1943  about  the  same 
shc-ep  prnportioni.tely  as  in  the  last  war.  We 
have  less  chicken?,  in  proportion  to  our  popu- 
lation but  the  chickens  work  harder  and 
produce  more  eggs. 

IMPERATIVE    -O    BUII.D    UP   OITR    HERDS 

The  demands  upon  us  today  call  Impera- 
tively and  without  delay  to  build  up  our 
flocks  and  herds  and  thus  increase  their  pro- 
duction And  further  we  must  increase  our 
production  of  vegetable  oils.  We  can  of 
course,  like  the  Germans  slaughter  our  breed- 
ing herds  for  immediate  war  purposes.  But 
that  would  starve  ourselves  and  the  world 
afterwards. 

Alternatively  we  can  build  up  our  flocks 
and  birds  and  consequently  their  production. 
We  did  It  during  the  last  war  Once  during 
the  whole  period  of  that  world  war  our  hog 
population  mcreised  by  22  percent,  our  beef 
cattle  by  27  percent,  our  milk  cows  10  percent. 
It  was  this  Increase  in  production  that  en- 
abled us  to  supply  our  Allies  and  prevented 
hard'-hips  on  our  own  home  front.  And  it 
wa.s  the  salvation  of  Europe  last   time. 

We  can  prodt.ce  the  feed  with  which  to 
again  greatly  increitse  our  food  animals.  For 
one  thing  the  gat.  engine  has  retired  20.000.000 
horses  and  mules  from  the  national  pastures 
and  city  feed  bajs 

WE   ARE    NOT    MAKING   THE   PROGRESS   WE  SHOUt  D 

That  the  progress  we  are  making  today  is 
not  satisfactory  can  toe  demonstrated.  In 
January  a  year  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture gave  to  the  country  an  admirable  vic- 
tory program  cf  increased  herds  and  In- 
creased production.  Tlie  climatic  conditions 
during  the  year  were  most  favorable.  De- 
tailed statistics  of  actual  farm  results  during 
the  year  are  n  )t  yet  available  But  it  is 
already  obvious  that  this  program  was  not 
fully  met.  This  was  due  to  various  causes 
out  of  control  of  the  Secretary.  And  now 
the  S«'cretary  warns  us  that  production  for 
1943  may  be  le.'^s  than  that  in  1942  in  sev- 
eral directions. 

THE    CAUSES 

The  causes  of  this  blockade  on  possible 
production  are  obvious: 

First  Some  2,000.000  men  have  been 
drained  from  the  farm  labor  supply  Into 
arms  and  munition*. 


Second.  The  methods  of  food  price  con- 
trol by  which  prices  to  the  farmer  In  many 
instances  are  lower  than  costs  of  production. 

Third.  The  manufacture  of  farm  machin- 
ery has  t)een  redticed  by  75  p>ercent 

Fourth.  We  still  go  on  subsidizing  the  far- 
mer to  restrict  production  in  some  commodi- 
ties. 

THE  ETTECT 

There  Is  Indeed  ample  evidence  that  with- 
out prompt  remedy  we  shall  not  secure  the 
increases  that  are  vitally  necessary. 

A  Congressional  committee  reports  that 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  crops  in  the 
Southwest  were  lost  last  year  because  they 
could  not  be  harvested. 

Word  from  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  Indicate  that  tinless  their  difficulties 
be  remedied  they  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
duce planting  this  spring. 

And  they  are  compelled  to  limit  their  herds 
below   what    they   conld    otherwise   do.     The 
news  comes  dally  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  farmer  Is  sending  his  dau7  cows 
to  slaughter  for  lack  of  latwr.     And  this  la 
amply  verified  by  the  arrivals  at  the  slaugh- 
terhouses.   For  the  4  months  ending  Novem- 
ber 1,  1942,  the  Inspected  slaughter  of  female 
cattle    Ir.crea.KCd    30    percent    over    the    same 
period   In  1941.     In  the  same  period  the  In- 
crease in   the  slaughter  of  steers  was  only  5 
percent.     The   Increased  slaughter  of    fem.ile 
cattle  in  this  4-month  period  was  ne.nrly  40 
percent  greater  than  the  same  pcrK-d  in  the 
average  of  the  3  previous  years.     And   there 
was  still  a  further  increase  in  the  month  of 
November      This  does  not  Increase  our  sup- 
ply of  dairy  products.     Also  the  cattle  com- 
ing  Into   the   market    during   this   4   mont'.is 
ending  November  1.  1942,  were  an  average  on 
different  calculations  from  30  to  40  povmds  per 
animal  lighter  than  for  the  same  period  tlie 
year  before.     This  beef  loss  would  have  sup- 
plied several  million  people  during  the  period. 
During  this  4  months  the  number  of  she^p 
slauk;htered  has  Increased  nearly  200  peicc.nt 
over  the  year  before.     Our  national  flock  Is 
less  today  than  a  year  ago  and  will  apparently 
be  still  less  a  year  hence     There  also  seems  to 
be   some   disturbance   In    the   hog    world,   lor 
sows  have  been  coming  to  slaughter  during 
the  last  4  months  faster  than  would  seem  ce- 
slrable  If  we  are  to  Increase  the  herd  with  the 
rapidity  needed. 

This  undue  slaughter  of  cows,  ewe.«.  and 
sows  gives  a  temporary  increase  In  meats  but 
It  Is  an  Illusion  as  to  supplies  for  the  future. 
That  Is  "eating  the  seed  corn  "  The  numb'Ts 
slaughtered  so  far  are  not  disastrous.  We 
will  not  starve  Our  allies  will  not  starve. 
But  we  can  have  far  shorter  supplies. 

The  evil  Is  that  these  demoralizing  forres 
are  continuing  And  If  we  keep  traveling  In 
this  direction  we  will  see  more  hardships  in 
our  households  unless  we  reduce  our  sup- 
plies to  the  Allies  and  armies  And  with 
such  a  situation.  It  Is  nonsense  to  talk  about 
furnishing  meat  and  fat  supplies  to  300.0C0.- 
000  additional  famine-stricken  people  after 
this  war  Is  won. 

Agriculture  simply  must  be  envisaged  as  a 
munitions  Induetry.  The  farmer  muj^t  be 
given  men  and  tools  If  he  Is  to  perform  his 
part 

REMEDIES  FOR  LABOR  SHORTAGE 

It  Is  useless  to  talk  about  making  up  the 
farm  labor  shortage  wlioUy  from  women  or 
children  Much  of  farming  is  hard  physical 
labor  Modern  farming  requires  great  skills 
In  nursing  the  crops  and  livestock  Moreover 
farming  has  been  mechanized  Now  he  is  a 
mechanic  These  skills  cannot  be  learned 
quickly.  But  with  organized  preparatory 
training  women  can  t)e  of  great  service  for 
lighter,  simpler  tasks 

There  are  other  major  remedies  The  first 
Is  to  cease  the  draft  of  labor  from  the  farms 
Into  arms  and  munitions.    The  second  is  for 


Industry  to  economise  rigidly  on  labor  and 
release  the  economleB  to  tbe  fanner.  The 
third  la  for  our  munlUons  workers  to  oon- 
trlbute  by  removing  all  possible  restrictions 
on  effort  and  thereby  Increasing  their  pro- 
duction, and  freeing  men  to  the  farmers. 
The  fourth  Is  large  and  temporary  Import  of 
Mexican  ftum  labor.  The  fifth  is  to  give  con- 
slderatian  to  the  method  of  European  armies. 
That  Is  to  furlough  farm  boys  from  the 
Army  for  the  few  months  of  peak  planting 
and  hardest,  they  remaining  under  military 
direction,  and  in  our  case  to  draw  both  the 
Army  and  farmers'  pay. 
THi  aiLATioit  or  Fascs  cxanrnoui  to  pboductioh 

Obviously  price  control  of  short  commodi- 
ties U  necessary.  Fwxl  cannot  be  allowed  to 
go  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  prices  and 
wages  must  be  controlled  to  check  Inflation. 
But  prices  also  dominate  production.  They 
can  be  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to  pro- 
duction. They  can  stifle  production.  Prices 
can  be  made  to  produce  the  commodities  we 
need  and  to  minlmiae  those  which  are  the 
lees  necessary. 

We  give  enormous  wages  and  prices  to  stim- 
ulate planes  and  ships.  Increased  production 
of  meats  and  fats  are  today  Just  as  important 
to  win  the  war  as  planes  and  ships.  And 
some  bacon  to  the  consumer  at  a  few  cenU 
more  is  better  than  too  little  bacon. 

At  best  price  controls  of  food  can  be  only 
a  brake  upon  the  pressures  of  shortage  and 
Inflation  We  coiisidered  the  method  of  re- 
taU  price  ceUings  on  food  were  a  faUure  In 
the  last  war.  And  they  have  failed  to  keep 
the  promises  made  for  them  In  this  war. 
Already  prices  on  food  have  risen  atwut  16 
percent  since  they  were  partially  applied  a 
year  ago  and  about  9  percent  since  they  were 
fully  applied.  And  that  does  not  average  in 
prices  of  the  black  market.  There  has  been 
m  fact  a  alightly  larger  rise  in  the  past  year 
than  took  place  during  the  first  year  of  food 
control  in  the  last  war  under  other  and  much 
simpler  methods. 

Systems  of  froeen  retail  price  ceilings  on 
food  are  not  adapted  to  the  problems  of  war 
production.  They  cannot  single  out  and 
give  premiums  on  production  of  the  things 
we  most  need  In  parallel  with  the  shlfUng 
demands  of  war. 

The  first  reform  needed  is  to  abandon 
retail  price  ceilings  on  food  and  to  substitute 
the  alternative  methods  developed  In  the 
last  war.  That  method  is  to  flx  prices  as 
near  the  farm  as  ponible.  And  they  can 
then  be  flxed  to  stlmulste  production  of  the 
things  we  need.  The  consumer  can  be  more 
effectively  and  more  simply  protected  by 
regulating  the  turn-over  and  profits  of  the 
food  pn-ocessor  and  the  mark-ups  of  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer. 

The  second  reform  is  that  all  the  functions 
of  price  control  ahould  be  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Instead  of  several 
other  places  as  at  present.  He  alone  can 
direct  price  so  as  to  secure  production  and 
protect  the  oonstmier. 

Above  all,  the  best  remedy  for  run-away 
prices  is  Increased  production. 

■EDUCTION    tW    OOKSTJMPnOM 

Whatever  we  are  able  to  do  In  Increasing 
production  of  meats  and  fats,  we  will  still 
need  to  reduce  our  domestic  consumption; 
that  is,  if  we  are  to  feed  the  Allies  and  our 
armies.  We  have  margins  of  consumption 
which  can  and  must  be  reduced — and  it 
meuns  rationing.  But  with  maximum  pro- 
•luctlon  the  hardships  on  the  home  front 
wotild  be  less. 

I  could  talk  at  length  on  methods  of 
rationing,  having  participated  In  that  nui- 
gical  operation  one  time  or  another  on  some 
Ave  himdred  million  people.  I  do  not  on  this 
occasion  prqpoee  to  discuss  the  alternative 
methods  of  reducing  constmiption.  Ttiere 
are  methods  more  simple  and  of  less  hard- 


ship on  the  taoowwlfe  than  those  In  tjae. 
But  it  Is  no  uss  to  cntidae  the  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  dunng  the  last  year 
or  the  hardships  Imposed.  We  should  give 
Senator  Brown,  the  new  Administrator,  a 
chance  and  our  support  in  the  revisions  he 
will  no  doubt  n»ke  I  wUl  make  only  one 
observation.  In  rationing  the  American  peo- 
ple with  their  widely  different  habits,  prod- 
ucts, and  problems  the  system  should  be  de- 
centralised into  the  States  and  under  State 
Administrators.  We  should  also  recognlM 
the  value  of  local  government  as  opposed  to 
centralized  government.  And  we  ahould  rely 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent  upcm  volun- 
tary and  cooperative  measures  rather  than 
force.  The  American  people  are  the  most 
cooperative  people  In  the  world,  and  the 
hardest  to  drive. 

Above  all  the  greatest  remedy  to  rationing 
is  production  and  more  production. 

THZ  JOB  BXrOXZ  US 

I  realise  that  the  calls  for  manpower  and 
supplies  pile  In  upon  the  Government  from 
every  direction.  I  realize  that  the  generals 
and  admirals,  intent  on  their  responsibilities, 
tend  to  accept  the  popular  phrase  that  Amer- 
ica has  unlimited  power  and  resources,  and 
that  we  can  to  anything  But  there  is  a 
limit  even  to  the  resotirces  of  America.  We 
have  undertaken  a  )ob  far  greater  than  any 
other  nation  La  history. 

We  can  appreciate  how  great  this  job  is  if 
we  look  at  Germany  for  a  moment.  It  Is  true 
we  have  over  a  third  more  population  than 
Germany,  but  we  have  undertaken  a  far 
larger  task.  The  Germans  have  called  about 
9  percent  of  their  people  Into  their  armed 
forces  We  are  calling  about  8  percent  or  a 
little  less.  But  the  Germans  are  using 
6.000.000  prlsonen  and  Imported  labor,  a 
large  part  working  on  her  farms.  Germany 
is  impressing  the  mechanics,  the  machine 
BhopB,  and  the  food  of  180,000,000  conquered 
people  to  her  support.  She  does  not  have 
to  build  merchant  ships  to  transport  much 
of  h'^r  armies  overseas.  She  is  not  building 
much  of  a  navy  except  submarines.  She  is 
not  supplying  her  allies  with  food  or  mtml- 
tions — she  Is  t.»n«B  from  them.  She  is  not 
fln*neing  her  alUes.  She  has  much  less 
mileage  of  railways  to  operate,  for  her  whole 
population  Is  In  an  area  less  than  that  of 
Texas.  Yet  Germany  with  aU  these  differ- 
ences in  her  favor  is  badly  strained. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  undertaken 
to  place  almost  as  many  men  in  arms.  We 
must  fight  a  war  at  3.000  to  8.000  miles  from 
our  shores.  We  must  build  a  host  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  a  larger  navy.  We  must 
furnish  vast  quantities  of  munitions  and 
fooQ  to  our  aUies.  We  get  little  food  from 
the  outside.  We  must  finance  our  allies.  We 
do  net  have  8.000,000  Imported  laborers  or 
prisoners,  as  would  be  prcporUonate  to  those 
In  Germany.  We  exact  no  contributions  of 
food  ur  munitions  from  occupied  countries. 
But  Germany  Is  In  the  fourth  year  of  total 
war  We  are  In  the  first  year.  She  has 
passed  the  senltb  of  her  strength.  We  are 
on  the  ascendant.  Time  rtins  In  our  favor. 
But  we  may  run  so  fast  that  we  get  out  of 
breath.  Trying  to  do  too  much  too  fast  may 
delay  the  inevitable  Axis  defeat. 

OONCL.DSIOM 

We  urgently  need  to  determine  what  we 
can  do  within  our  strength  of  manpower, 
materials,  shops,  axul  agriculture,  and  the 
bottlenecka  with  which  we  must  contend. 
We  need  to  determine  which  of  our  tasks 
comes  first. 

And  if  we  ilBtennlne  rightly  we  wUl  place 
agriculture  in  the  first  lank  of  the  war  ef- 
fort alongside  at  planes  and  ships. 

Our  Unperatlve  necessity  is  the  maximum 
food  production.  The  American  farmer  will 
do  it  if  he  Is  flren  a  chance.  And  the  fate  of 
the  world  may  depend  upon  It. 


StrnteBMl  by  CkunuB  H.  A.  MtUu  m 
tkc  S«Te^  AbbiuI  Rep«rt  •(  tkc  Na- 
tiMuJ  Labor  ReUtmit  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNl'lEU  STATES 

Monday,  January  25.  1943 

Mr.  WAQNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoho  an  Important 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Harry  Millis, 
Chairman  of  the  National  lAbor  Rela- 
tions Board,  in  connection  with  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board.  I 
call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
among  cases  under  consideration  election 
cases  are  now  in  the  majority,  so  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Board's  work  Is  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  through  the  democratic 
process  of  free  ballot  by  the  workers 
themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoED,  as  follows: 

The  activities  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  as 
submitted  In  the  Board's  annual  report  to 
Congress,  marked  several  significant  develop- 
ments, all  pointing  to  the  Increasing  accept- 
ance and  use  of  the  procedures  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  most  outstanding  develop- 
ment was  the  sharp  rise  and  preponderance 
In  the  number  of  representation  cases  as  con- 
trasted with  the  much  slower  rise  in  charges 
of  unfair  labor  practices.  The  past  year  also 
brought  the  largest  number  of  cases  yet  re- 
ceived by  the  Board  In  a  comparable  period. 
With  an  eye  to  speed  in  the  consideration  and 
handling  of  these  cases  In  a  war  economy, 
the  Board  streamlined  its  proeedures,  set  up 
a  system  of  priorities  for  the  handling  of 
war-production  cases,  and  perfected  a  system 
of  liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  increased  membership  of  organlaed 
labor,  division  and  competition  within  the 
labor  movement,  and  the  giving  up  of  the 
ri^t  to  strike  combined  to  Increase  the  work 
of  the  Board.  During  the  year  ended  June 
80,  1942,  a  total  of  10,977  new  cases  were  filed 
with  the  Board.  Section  cases  for  the  first 
time  were  In  the  majority,  6,010  as  against 
4,967  unfair  labor  practice  eases.  Bepresenu- 
tion  cases  had  Increased  S9  percent,  while 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  had  increased  only 
3  percent  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
Board  in  a  majority  of  representation  cases. 
3,430,  settled  the  controversy  over  recognition 
through  agreement  on  Informal  methods, 
such  as  checking  imlon  cards  against  com- 
pany pay  rolls.  In  1,167  instances,  formal 
bearings  were  held  In  disputes  ov«  repre- 
sentation. The  Board  Issued  951  decisions  In 
representaUon  cases,  an  Increase  of  38  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  year.  The  nmnber  of 
decisions  based  on  elections  fully  agreed  to 
by  all  parties  or  pay-rxdl  checks  alone  in- 
creased 150  percent. 

These  figures  show  that  the  Board  is  more 
frectwnUy  occupied  with  orderly  determina- 
tion of  representatives  for  collective  bargain- 
ing rather  than  with  prevention  of  unfair 
labor  practices— and  this  U  heartening.  The 
emphasis  on  representation  cases  indicates 
increasing  acceptance  of  the  act  by  employ- 
ers. It  shows  that  the  election  machinery 
made  available  by  the  Board,  rather  than  di- 
rect action,  L>  becoming  the  accepted  means 
at  settllzv  and  determUUng   represenUUon 
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disputes.  Over  a  million  workers  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  utilized  this  machUury  to 
choose  collective  bargaining  representatives 
In  4.:;i2  such  elections. 

It  18  hiRninraiit  that  In  approximately  75 
percent  of  these  elections  there  wa.s  no  con- 
test between  unions  Instead,  a  single  union 
was  attempting  to  establish  Its  right  to  rec- 
cffiiltlon  by  the  employer  In  newly  organ- 
l;:ed  fields,  the  election  machinery  of  the 
Board  was  thus  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
old  mrthod  of  the  strike  to  demonstrate  the 
Xiiiion  s  stren»;th. 

We  are  holding  more  than  10  elections  a 
day— In  munitions  plants,  shipbuilding  yards, 
mining  communities,  logging  canipa.  and  on 
ships  ready  to  sail.  In  the  absence  of  this 
machinery  for  the  orderly  determination  of 
representatives  In  cases  of  uncertainty  or 
controversy,  there  would  have  been  no  way 
to  restilve  these  questions  but  through  the 
same  old  method.  Industrial  strife  Espe- 
cially under  the  conditions  of  1941  42.  with 
n  divided  and  subdividing,  competitive  labor 
movement,  the  resultant  conflicts  would  have 
meant  serious  interruptions  to  war  produc- 
tion. However,  unions  adopted  the  machin- 
ery made  available  under  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  and  further  pledged  itself  to  a 
no-strilce  policy,  secure  in  the  belief  that 
controversies  over  recognition  would  be  re- 
solved through  resort  to  a  poll  supervised 
and  protected  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  carrying  out  Us  tAsk  of  proscribing  un- 
fair labor  practices  the  Board  was  able  to 
settle  92  percent  of  the  cases  without  the 
necessity  of  formal  proceedings,  by  obtain- 
ing agreements,  dismissing  cases  of  no  merit, 
and  requesting  withdrawals  of  unfounded 
(barges  The  remedies  in  these  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  were  varied:  A  total  of  8.251 
workers  were  reinstated  to  remedy  cjiscrlml- 
natory  discharges,  while  32.137  in  addition 
were  reinstated  after  strikes  causeU  by  un- 
fair labor  practices;  5  925  workers  received 
$1,266,408  In  back  pay;  company-dominated 
unions  were  di.sestablished  In  283  cases;  and 
orders  to  bargain  collectively  were  part  of  the 
remedy  In   1.032  cases 

By  Its  efforts  to  prevent  and  remedy  un- 
fali  labor  practices  and  by  determining  rep- 
resentatives for  collective  bargaining  the 
Board  has  been  able  to  remove  causes  of 
dl.ssatlsf action  which  might  otherwl.se  have 
seriously  hampered  war  production  Through 
each  of  the-^e  two  types  of  activity  the  Board. 
In  effect,  encouraged  establishment  In  In- 
dustry of  sound  collective-bargaining  pro- 
cedures whereby  grievances  can  be  handled. 
Thus,  while  upholding  the  right  of  work- 
ers to  self-organlzatiDii  and  collective  bar- 
gaining at  a  time  when  organized  labor  In 
the  national  Interest  voluntarily  gave  up  the 
right  to  strike,  the  Bfiard  contributed  to 
Koo<i  morale  among  workers  and  the  sound 
labor  relatlojxs  so  essential  for  full  produc- 
tion, whether  In  war  or  In  peace 

With  the  declaration  of  war.  the  Board 
took  Immediate  steps  to  perfect  Us  liaison 
with  other  Federal  agencies.  War  prtxluc- 
tlon  brought  to  the  Board  from  other  agen- 
rles  not  only  request  for  expeditious  han- 
dling of  cases  but  also  for  information  con- 
cerning labor  relations  at  hundreds  of  war 
plents  Among  the  agencies  with  which  the 
Board  has  had  most  frequent  occasion  to 
ci^nsult  are  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
the  War  Pnxluction  Beard,  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  and  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Essentially  the  Board's  function  In  rela- 
tion to  war  plants  In  which  other  agencies 
were  Interested,  has  been  to  act  with  ^peed — 
to  resolve  a  question  concerning  representa- 
tion or  to  act  on  a  charge  of  unfair  latxjr 
practice  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  Bv.>ard 
has  made  every  effort  to  give  priority  to  cases 


which  might  Interfere  with  or  Impede  war 
production.  The  Board  has  welcomed  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  agencies  In  adjusting 
catves  by  informal  methods,  wherever  this  was 
possible,  consonant  with  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees under  the  act 

An  important  function  has  been  to  supply 
Information  and  to  e.xpedite  action  on  cases 
affecting  Government-owned,  privately  op- 
eriited  enttrpnses.  To  this  end  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  Army,  Navy,  and  War  Shipping 
Administration  supply  the  Board  with  cur- 
rent lists  of  such  enterprises.  These  lists 
are  checked  when  new  cases  are  filed,  and 
everything  possible  Is  done  to  bring  about 
an  early  and  appropriate  disposition  of  the 
case. 

The  Board  cooperates  fully  with  the  Na- 
tl-jnal  War  Labor  Board,  exchanging  informa- 
tion and  integrating  closely  their  efforts  for 
the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace.  De- 
terminations by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  of  bargaining  representatives  has  l>een 
a  prerequisite  in  m^ny  cases  to  the  settle- 
ment through  the  War  Labor  Board  of  dis- 
putes ov«r  wiiges  and  other  conditions. 

1     has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the 
normal   procedures   of   the   Board   should    be 
relaxed   In   the  emergency      It  has  been  ar- 
gued,   for    example,    that    the    holding    of    a 
representation    he  irlng   and   an   election    for 
choice    of    bargaining   representatives   would 
be      prejudicial      to      war      production.     The 
Board  has.  however,  followed   the   reasoning 
of  the  Congress  stated  in   the   act,  believing 
that  strikes  obstructing  the  free  fl.iw  of  com- 
merce result  from  disputes  over  representa- 
tion  and  the  right   to  collective  bargaining. 
In  the  Interest  of  the  s<3Und  labor  relation- 
ships which  are  conducive  to  industrial  peace 
and    maximum    war    production,    the    Board 
therefore    proceeds   with    Us    hearing   of   the 
case,   making   all    neces.«:ary   and   appropriate 
arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  the  par- 
ties,    such     as     conducting     hearings     after 
working    hours.     On    the   other    hand,    every 
effort   is   made   to   handl«   these  cases  Infor- 
mally, when  this  is  possible  by  agreement  of 
the  parties.   In   order   to   settle   the  question 
0£  quick'y  as  po?sible  and  permit  the  parties 
to  proceed  with  collective  bargaining 

In  unfair  labor  practice  cases,  also,  the 
Board  makes  every  effort  to  secure  compliance 
through  Informal  administrative  procedures. 
In  the  less  than  10  percent  of  these  cases 
which  require  formal  action,  however.  In  the 
Interest  of  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all 
concerned  It  is  essential  that  the  regular 
j)rocedure  be  carefully  followed  In  war- 
time as  in  peace.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  prevent  unfair  labor  practices.  The  Board 
con.siders  that  to  do  so  will  continue  to  effec- 
tuate the  policies  of  the  act  by  removing  ob- 
ftructlons  to  commerce.  Tlie  Board  In  up- 
holding the  basic  right  of  workers  to  organ- 
ize and  bargain  collectively  through  repre- 
}«ntatives  of  their  own  clH)Otilng,  Iherefcre. 
acts  in  the  interest  of  the  sound  labor  rela- 
tionships necessary  for  maximum  production. 
In  general,  the  courts  have  accepted  the 
Boards  view  that  full  enforcement  of  the 
act  Is  necessary  In  wartime,  particularly 
when  labor  organizations  have  relinquished 
the  right  to  strike,  as  a  measure  to  Insure 
harmonious  labor  relations  through  collective 
bargaining.  As  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
case : 

"Neither  we  nor  counsel  may  assume  that 
the  Board  is  not  conscious  of  all  the  factors 
to  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  the  present 
emergency  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  as-sume 
lack  of  competence  on  their  part  to  arrange 
such  adjustment  as  Is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  public  interest.  The  problem  Is  peculiar- 
ly cne  for  expert  administration  and  that  the 
statute  had  lotged  in  the  Board." 

As  in  the  p<ist  few  years,  the  court  l.tlga- 
tion  involving  enforcement  or  review  of  Board 
orders  was  relatively  stable  with  a  progressive 


decline  in  the  number  of  such  orders  fet 
aside.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  various 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  decided  87  cases 
Involving  Board  orders,  setting  aside  5.  or 
only  6  percent  Of  the  7  cases  that  reached 
the  Supreme  Court.  5  were  enforced  in  fill. 
1  was  modified,  and  1  was  remanded  to  the 
Board  for  further  proceedings. 

For  the  same  reasons  which  make  an  In- 
formal settlement  of  a  Board  case  preferable 
to  one  which  must  go  through  protracted 
legal  procedure,  the  Board  Is  gratified  that  In 
Its  litigation  work  the  number  of  detrees  en- 
tered by  consent  cf  all  parties  in  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals  was  69  percent  greater  than 
the  number  which  were  contested  to  final 
court  decision.  There  were  159  consent  de- 
crees so  entered  during  the  year.  A  measure 
of  progress  in  this  respect  lies  In  the  fact 
that  4  years  ago  only  11  such  decrees  of  com- 
pliance were  entered  during  the  year 


Reduction  in  Long   Distance   Telephone 
Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  25,  19i2 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Apptndix  of  the  Record  an  art.cle 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  on- 
taining  an  announcement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  of  a 
reduction  by  the  American  Telephone  It 
Telegraph  Co.  of  long-line  revenues  by 
an  estimated  $50,700,000  a  year,  of  which 
$34,000,000  will  represent  a  saving  to  the 
public.  I  think  the  announcement  Is 
important,  and  I  should  like  to  have  it 
Inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  btung  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REceiRD. 
as  follows: 

Long    Lines    Make    $50,700,000    Cur— Acii«- 

MENT     or     AMU11C.\N      TELEPHONE     Si     TiO-E- 

CRAPH  With  the  Federal  CoMMtNicATioNS 
CoMMi.ssioN  Means  134.000.000  Redlc.tom 
TO  Public — Will  End  the  Inquiht — Chief 
Saving  Is  on  Overtime — Charge  Amm  3 
Minutes  To  Be  One-Quarter 

Washington.  January  20.— The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  announced  to- 
night that  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  would  reduce  Its  Icng-Unts  rev- 
enues by  an  estimated  $50,700,000  per  year, 
of  which  $34,700,000  would  be  an  Immeciate 
saving  to  the  public. 

No  reduction  will  be  made  In  the  charge 
for  the  Initial  3  minutes  of  long-dist  mce 
telephone  calls,  but  the  overtime  charge  will 
be  cut  At  present  the  charge  for  each  addi- 
tional minute  Is  one-third  of  the  charge  for 
the  first  3  minutes,  but  under  the  new 
rates.  It  will  be  one-fourth  For  example. 
a  sUtlon-to-station  call  from  Washingtcn  to 
Denver  costs  $3  for  3  minutes.  $5  for  5  min- 
utes, whereas  under  the  new  schedule  the 
5-mlnute  call  will  cost  $4  50.  a  saving  of  50 
cents. 

The  reductions  are  being  made  under  an 
agreement  the  Federal  Communlca*lon» 
Commission  reached  with  the  American  Tele- 
phone tt  Telegraph.  The  agreement  calls 
for  cancelation  of  an  Investigation  ore  ered 
last  November  Into  all  charges  of  Amci  lean 


Telephone  h  Telegraph**  long-lines  depart- 
ment, trhlcfa  Includes  Uie  leadng  of  tcle- 
pbona  and  telegraph  wires,  as  well  as  the 
leasing  of  long-distance  telephone  aervlce. 
A  public  hearing  In  the  Investigation  pro- 
ceeded only  a  day*  before  It  was  recessed  and 
followed  by  private  conferences. 

oovxaNMZirr  to  sati  tii.soo.ooo 

The  CommUslon  said  that  the  agreement 
would  cut  »11  ,©00,000  off  the  Governmenfa 
bill  tor  private  telephone  and  telegraph  lines 
leased  from  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  The  Government  leases  43  percent 
of  all  such  lines  rented  by  the  company. 

The  Government  also  will  share  largely  In 
the  savings  on  the  overtime  charges  for  toll 
calls,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion said,  since  It  Is  the  heaviest  single  user 
of  long-distance  telephone  service. 

The  116.000.000  not  listed  as  a  direct  Im- 
mediate savlr^  to  the  public  presumably  will 
be  the  larger  share  of  revenue  of  the  long- 
lines  department  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  companies  In  the  Bell  System. 

"All  persons  or  organizations  using  leased 
private  lines,  including  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations,"  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  said,  "benefit  subetan- 
tlally  from  the  reductions,  which  are  equiv- 
alent to  approximately  26  percent  In  private 
telephone  lines  and  35  percent  in  private  tel- 
egraph lines.  The  small  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, as  the  casual  users  of  telephone  lines, 
will  benefit  from  a  lowering  of  the  Initial  rate 
per  hour  for  line  oosU  by  approximately  60 
percent.  Larger  broadcast  users  will  benefit 
by  a  reduction  from  $8  to  $6  per  air -line 
mUe." 

The  Commission  said  It  was  expected  that 
there  would  be  no  increase  In  the  number  of 
ordinary  long-dlstanoe  calls,  since  no  reduc- 
tion In   the  initial  charge  had  been  made. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  in  oppos- 
ing the  Investigation,  had  contended  that  a 
reduction  In  telephone  rates  would  tend  to 
accelerate  btislness  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
pany's facilities  already  were  overtaxed  to  the 
point  where  the  Board  of  War  Communica- 
tions had  found  It  necessary  to  establish  a 
system  of  priorities  on  long-distance  calls. 

airPOSD   ECPLAIM8   THZ   DIDUCTION 

In  commenting  on  the  agreement  between 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  which 
ends  the  rate  case,  Walter  S.  Glfford.  presi- 
dent of  American  Telephone  It  Telegraph  Co., 
issued  this  statement  last  night: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  no  reductions  in 
bask:  message  rates  are  to  be  made  and  that 
the  reductions  agreed  to  were  those  least  apt. 
through  stimulation  of  business,  to  add  a 
further  burden  to  the  already  overlo<Kled 
long-distance  lines. 

"The  extraordinary  volume  of  long-dis- 
tance business  and  tbe  overloaded  condition 
of  the  long-lines  plant  have  resulted.  In  all 
probability  only  temporarily,  In  a  rate  of 
earnings  for  the  long-lines  department  of 
the  company  which  Is  In  excess  of  the  aver- 
age for  the  Bell  Telephone  System  as  a  whole. 

•The  long-lines  department  rates  are  under 
the  exclusive  Jurladlction  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  interstate  rates  only.  The  Com- 
mission insisted  that  the  earnings  from  such 
rates  should  be  considered  by  themselves  re- 
gardless of  over -all  system  earnings  and  In- 
sisted that,  when  so  considered,  they  pro- 
duced a  return  greater  than  could  be  justified. 

"The  reductions  In  rates  were  agreed  to  by 
the  company  because  of  this  position  of  the 
Commission,  which  the  company  believes  Is 
unsound  under  present  conditions,  but 
which  the  Commission  considered  Is  within 
Its  discretion;  and  because  the  company  felt 
It  Important  to  have  the  rate  proceedings 
discontinued  so  that  it  could  get  on  with  the 
business  of  helping  win  the  war." 


Intenutionalist-Imperialitin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  25.  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  News -Sentinel  of  Port 
Wayne,  Ind..  January  20,  1943.  entitled 
"We  Must  Be  on  Guard." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoai), 
as  follows: 

WS  ICUST  BE   ON   Ct7ARO 

From  time  to  time,  advocates  Of  Interna- 
tionalist-imperialism and  of  submerging 
American  sovereignty  In  a  world  state  speak 
of  "isolationist  organizations  which  openly 
fiourlshed  before  Pearl  Harbor"  as  though 
they  were  speaking  of  bands  ot  counter- 
feiters, white  blavers,  or  other  criminals. 

Of  course.  "Isolationist"  (or  nationalist) 
organizations  flourished  openly  In  this  coun- 
try before  Pearl  Harbor. 

And  why  not?  It  was  not  against  the  law 
to  oppose  American  Involvement  In  war  prior 
to  December  7,  1941.  It  Is  not  now  against 
the  law  to  oppose  permanent  American  en- 
tanglement in  foreign  power  politics. 

Moreover,  nationalist  sentiment  is  the  tra- 
ditional American  sentiment  of  sovereign 
Independence  and  aloofness  from  alien  In- 
trigue. It  continues  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
about  four-fifths  ot  the  American  people. 

"Isolationist  sentiment."  thtis  defined,  did 
not  die  on  the  day  that  Pearl  Harbor  was 
bombed;  and  nobody  has  ever  claimed  that 
it  did. 
Indeed — ^why  should  It? 
This  country  Is  not,  by  any  declaration  of 
the  people  or  their  Congress,  at  war  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try's rights  and  Its  security  and  general 
welfare.  It  is  not  at  war  for  the  furthering 
of  any  minority  schemes  to  bury  American 
sovereignty  in  a  power-politics  grave.  Amer- 
icans fight  for  Jtist  one  thing— America. 

Alter  Pearl  Harbor,  those  who  had  been 
nonlnterventlonists  (at  least  equally  with 
those  who  had  been  inten-entlonists)  ad- 
dressed themselves  Instantly  to  the  primary 
consideration  of  winning  the  war. 

Only  a  handful  of  internationalist-Imper- 
ialists refused  to  put  "first  things  first." 

Only  this  bitter,  vindictive  mlncrlty,  dis- 
tilling from  Ita  members'  bigoted  hearts  a 
more  virtUent  haUed  for  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans than  they  could  brew  against  the  for- 
eign foe.  persisted  in  a  unity  ImperUlng  agi- 
tation of  wanton,  vicious  and  gratuitous 
insult  and  abuse  against  neighbors  who  had 
happened  in  good  conscience  to  disagree 
with  their  not -yet-substantiated  notion  of 
things. 

In  this,  as  In  various  other  respects,  the 
aealots  of  anU-Amerlcan  Imperialism  reveal 
that,  like  the  Bourbons  of  old,  they  have 
neither  forgotten  anything  nor  learned  any- 
thing. 

Those  who  want  to  win  the  war,  to  write 
a  decent  peace,  and  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  security  of  the  United  SUtes 
had  better  be  forewarned.  They  are  deceiv- 
ing themselves  If  they  think  the  Interna- 
tlonallst-lmperallst  smear  brigade  has  any 
mtenUon  of  relaxing  lU  tmholy  effort  to 
hamstring  the  common  war  effort  by  stirring 


up  a  species  of  vlrttial  civil  vtrlft  among 
our  own  people. 

So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  the  In- 
ternatlonallBt-lmperlallsts  have  scarcely  be- 
gun to  fight.  Note  this  well:  They  will 
employ  every  weapon  of  division,  disunity, 
obstruction,  prejudice,  and  intolerance  that 
can  be  forged. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed. 


Nomiiuition  of  W.  B.  Rudedft,  Jr.,  To  Be 
Associate  Jmstke  of  tkc  Sflprcnc  Court 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 


or   TTNNI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
from  the  January  13  issue  of  the  Free 
E>ress.  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  which  gives 
a  brief  story  of  the  life  history  of  Rev. 
W.  B.  Rutledge.  Sr..  father  of  W.  B. 
Rutledge.  Jr..  whose  name  hsis  recently 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President 
as  a  nominee  for  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


STUKO  or  KVDrrs  at  wkek.  saicHTkNS 

BVTLKDGBB'    HOSOI 

CiJBVBLAND,  Tenn  ,  January  13.— W.  B.  Rut- 
ledge, Jr. '8  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court 
has  brought  forth  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of 
his  81 -year-old  father,  who  lives  on  ICaple 
Street  In  this  city. 

A  visit  to  the  Rutledge  home  here  brought 
out  how  fast  and  exciting  things  can  hap- 
pen In  a  short  time.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  planned  eleva- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Couit  from  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  several  other  events 
have  taken  place  in  the  Rutledge  household. 
Ivan  Rutledge,  who  Is  a  yovmger  iialf -brother 
of  Judge  Rutledge,  has  recently  received  pro- 
motion In  his  work  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  Washington,  and  I>wlght  Rut- 
ledge. yotmgest  half-brother,  who  Is  now  In 
the  Army,  is  expected  home  this  <reek  end 
from  Port  Sill,  Okla.,  upon  graduation  from 
offlcers'  training  school. 

W.  B.  Rutledge,  Sr.,  was  bom  8  mile*  from 
PlkevUlc,  October  21.  1861,  and  attended 
schools  In  that  section.  After  becoming  a 
Baptist  preacher  he  returned  to  Plkevllle  as 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  there  where 
young  Wiley  attended  the  PlkevlUe  schools. 
Prom  Plkevllle  the  family  moved  to  Mary- 
vUle,  where  the  Reverend  Rutledge  was  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  and  young  Rutledge  at- 
tended and  graduated  from  MaryvUle  Col- 
lege. The  Reverend  Rutledge  was  pastor  of 
the  North  Chattanooga  BaptUt  Church  for 
several  years. 

Judge  Rutledge'a  last  visit  here  was  after 
his  appointment  to  the  court  of  appeals  on 
the  occasion  of  his  father's  eightieth  birth- 
day, which  was  October  21.  1941.  Judge  Rut- 
ledge planned  to  come  last  year  for  a  visit, 
but  work  of  the  court  caused  him  to  put  it  off. 

The  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Rutledge  are  now 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  It  will  be 
possible  for  another  visit  from  thc.r  now 
famous  son. 
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The  World  Waits 
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OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  McClellan  Van  der  Veer, 
appearing  in  the  BirminKliam  Age- 
Herald  for  December  16.  1942,  under  the 
title  "The  World  VVait.s." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    WORLD    WAITS 

House  and  Senate  Demccratlc  leaders  met 
with  the  President  Monday  to  plan  for  tlie 
con%<?ning  of  the  new  Ccngre.«is  The  date  l.s 
set  by  the  outgoing  Congress.  January  6 
was  chosen  for  the  first  meeting.  During 
the  day  the  House  passed  an  nuthorizlrg  res- 
olution The  Senate  was  expected  soon  to 
follow  suit.  The  President  will  address  Ccn- 
g.-ess  the  next  day. 

One  of  the  leaders  who  attended  the  con- 
ference said  the  President  probably  would 
discus.s  problem?  of  peace  as  well  as  the  course 
of  the  war.  This  Indication  may  presage  a 
pronovnicment  of  tremendous  Importance 
both  ni  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  In 
the  struggle  for  a  belter  world  after  the  war 

Further  elaboration  by  the  President  of 
his  Ideas  for  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  tlie  extension  of 
the  "four  freedoms"  conceivably  could  have  a 
great  eflect  on  the  course  of  the  war  and  the 
hastening  of  victory. 

Hitler  has  built  up  his  .-support  In  Germany 
iri  large  part  through  his  insistence  that  hLs 
country  has  been,  and  if  the  Allies  win.  will 
continue  to  be.  denied  a  fair  opportunity  in 
the  world  and  through  his  allegations  that 
the  great  democracies  are  unable  to  malte 
tlieir  systems  wcrlc  for  the  welfare  and  prug- 
re,«s  of  the  people 

It  18  evident  that  the  Beveridge  plan  ed- 
vanccd  in  Great  Britain  for  the  broadening 
of  social  security  Is  being  regarded  with  great 
concern  by  Nazi  leaders  because  of  Its  effect 
In  countering  their  propaganda  as  to  the  in- 
ternal working  of  the  democratic  systems. 
Of  course,  if  the  German  people  became 
deeply  impressed  with  Indications  of  pro- 
spec'.ive  social  progress  In  the  free  countries, 
their  repudiation  c  f  absolutism,  with  all  its 
tyr.innles  and  repressions,  might  bo  speeded. 

But  stronger  even  than  the  Nazi  talk 
aga  nst  the  d.^mocratlc  system  in  its  Influence 
on  the  Oernian  people  has  been  tlie  Hitler 
Charge  that  the  Allied  peiples  are  resolved  on 
subjugation  of  the  Germans  In  the  face  of 
tliese  allegations,  the  Atlantic  Charter  nnd 
the  "four  freedoms"'  probably  have  net  been 
very  effective  in  Germany,  because  th?y  have 
been  too  general  In  nature,  too.  lacking  In 
specific  commitmenta  as  to  their  application. 
Tlie  Nazis  have  doubtless  striv.'n  ceaselessly 
to  make  these  general  principles  seem  only 
hypcKrltical  declarations,  offering  no  hope  for 
the  German  people. 

In  order  for  more  specific  and  convincing 
meaning  to  be  given  to  these  declarations, 
some  further  agreements  between  the  United 
Nations  as  to  the  future  are  necessary. 

Such  agreementa  are.  of  course,  very  diffi- 
cult of  achievement.  The  temptation  to  put 
aside  such  problems  for  the  present,  on  the 
grcund  that  we  already  have  our  hands  fully 
occupied.  Is  very  great.  But  these  problems 
are  a  part  of  the  struggle  that  now  Is  going 
on.  Tlie  struggle  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
cluded without  dealing  successfully  with 
these  problems.    The  time  and  cost  military 


victory  will  require  may  be  considerably  af- 
fected by  the  way  we  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems 

or  course,  there  is  not  only  the  formidable 
matter  of  achieving  further  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  Nations.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  how  to  advance  agreement  within 
the  United  State:i  on  such  Issues  The  tragic 
aftermath  of  President  WiLson  s  efforts  in 
behalf  of  peace  still  is  well  remembered 

We  are  not  of  one  mind  In  this  country 
Nor  win  tile  new  Congress  be  of  one  mind 
Intim.ition  of  the  probU  ni  faced  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  this  respect  Is  apparently  made  In 
the  Washington  dispatch,  quoting  »the  un- 
named leader  as  feaylng  that  the  President's 
address  to  the  new  Congress  probably  will 
emphasize  'that  Its  actions  very  well  might 
determine  to  an  Important  degree  the  course 
of   w'.rld   hl.siory   for  many   years   to   come  ' 

We  have  never  been  of  one  mind  on  all 
questions  in  this  country.  We  never  sh.ili 
be.  But  that  has  not  meant  that  we  have 
been  made  helpless  and  futile  by  these  differ- 
ences. Instead,  *.he  stimulation  and  enlight- 
enment of  di«cvi5slon  and  debate  of  opposing 
points  of  view  have  furnished  the  atmosphere 
and  me  Jicd  by  which  we  liave  gone  forwerd 
to  many  of  our  most  important  advances  as 
a  nation 

It  is  our  belief  tha".  the  President  wel.  re- 
allz.3  tlie  fundamental  necessities  of  progress 
toward  world  peace.  Surely  he  understands 
that  trvie  peiice  can  only  come  through 
pr.  grems  In  cooperation  among  the  nations, 
rather  than  through  armed  domination  by 
one  group  over  another.  We  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  well  realise  this  basic  truth,  whatever 
the  cynicism,  the  Isolationism,  the  national- 
ism, of  some  of  our  leaders  and  some  of  our 
citizens. 

We  believe  the  President  can  obtain  over- 
wlu'lmuig  support  from  tlie  country  for  fur- 
ther efforts  In  the  direction  of  international 
co^iperation  after  the  war  If  the  Pres.dent 
speaks  clearly  and  forcefully  along  these  lines 
ard  the  country  responds  strongly  to  his 
words,  we  believe  that  there  will  be  an  imme- 
diate and  strong  response  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  also. 

Not  only  will  the  effect  be  marked  in 
Britain  and  other  Allied  nations,  it  will 
be  deeply  Infiuentlal.  In  all  probability,  also 
among  the  peoples  of  enemy  countries. 

If  tlie  President  can  proclaim  forcefully 
and  effectively  what  we  hope  to  help  aclileve 
for  all  the  world  after  this  conflict,  the  re- 
sult might  be  to  develop  a  renewed  and 
creative  human  unity  not  only  broadening 
the  cooperation  of  the  Allied  peoples,  but 
extending  to  win  more  and  more  of  the 
disillusioned  victims  of  the  dictators  to  our 
side. 

Indeed,  this  forthcoming  speech  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  be  of 
profound  consequence.  It  Is  time  now  for 
a  new  declaration  of  the  hopes  of  man. 
which  will  enlist  the  overwhelming  allegiance 
of  the  common  peoples  of  the  earth.  The 
President  has  the  vision  for  such  a  declara- 
tion. He  is  marvelou.sly  eqiUpped  to  voice 
that  hope.     The  world  waits  on  it. 


Radio    Address    of    Hon.    Edwin    Arthur 
Hall,  of  New  York,  to  His  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25.  1943 

Mr.    EDWTN    ARTHUR    HALL.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  dehvered  by  me 
over  station  WNBP  Saturday,  January 
23.  1943: 

Men  and  women  of  Blnghamton.  Johnson 
City.  Endicott.  Norwich,  and  the  Thlry- 
fourth  Cor.gresslonal  District,  tonight  I  wr.nt 
to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  your  ke<p- 
Ing  In  totich  with  me  and  letting  me  know 
how  ycu  feel  about  the  great  questions  wh  ch 
mu.«t  be  decided  by  your  Congress  As  I  have 
urged  you  t)efore.  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
write  me  if  you  desire  to  exercise  your  Amer- 
ican privilege  of  expressing  your  opinions. 
I  am  always  glad  to  receive  your  suggestions 
and  advice,  so  feel  free  to  send  them  to  me 
Only  by  getting  the  reaction  from  those  I 
represent  can  I  better  my  wnrk  ."s  your  Ccn- 
gressman.  As  it  Is  a  natural  desire  to  Im- 
prove my  capacity  and  ofllc?.  I  must,  thee- 
fore,  depend  upon  you  folks  at  home,  my 
boss. 

When  I  am  not  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Repiesentativcs,  much  of  my  time  is  taken 
up  in  welcome  service  to  mothers,  wives,  and 
children  of  the  men  in  our  armed  forces. 
I  take  special  pride  In  being  able  to  obU.in 
ail  allotment  for  some  dependent,  particu- 
larly when  he  or  she  is  not  aware  cf  tha 
correct  procedure  In  applying  for  this  moi  ey 
or  when  some  other  difficulty  arises,  p.-r- 
sonaily.  I  feel  that  notlUng  is  too  gi><  d  :cr 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  their  servants  In  Wash- 
ington to  look  after  their  loved  ones  This, 
1  am  pleiged  to  do.  A  day  never  passes  dur- 
ing whlcli  I  fail  to  receive  at  least  a  hilf 
dozen  requests  from  folks  in  my  district  to 
help  them  with  allotment  matters.  Ycur 
sons  and  husbands  are  giving  everything  lor 
victory:  you  people  at  heme  must  be  finan- 
cially provided  for 

Among  the  fifty-odd  letters  from  my  d  s- 
trict  which  I  receive  each  day.  lately  I  have 
noticed  a  large  proportion  from  people  who 
are  finding  the  petty  tactics  of  certain  bu- 
reaucrats mere  and  more  obnoxious  and 
difficult  to  bear. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  recent  high- 
handed and  definitely  Illegal  action  taken  by 
an  agency  of  our  Government  in  cunnectian 
with  pleasure  driving.  I  am  prepared  to  d.s- 
cuss  this  Issue  tonight  because  it  is  foremost 
In  the  minds  of  folks  back  home.  I  cia 
frankly  say  that  I  have  never  seen  Amerlc  tii 
citizens  In  the  uiple  cities  so  arou.-^ed  by 
these  same  tactics  which  I  shall  describe. 

Ever  since  rationing  became  the  common 
custom  of  the  land  I  have  believed  in  its  ne- 
cessity. I  have  felt  rationing  was  necessary 
If  the  American  people  were  to  be  fed  after 
all  of  the  great  obligations  were  met  as  a 
result  of  lease-lend  agreements  which  bind 
America  to  feed  all  the  world  not  under 
domination  of  Hitler  and  his  friends.  I  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  rationing  because  I  did 
not  see  how  we  could  possibly  feed  the  men 
in  our  armed  services  unless  It  was  brought 
about. 

I  also  believed  that  rationing  was  neces- 
sary because  I  can  see  nothing  ahead  but 
food  shortages  If  the  present  abandonment 
of  our  best  f.-irms  and  tlie  loss  of  our  most 
experienced  farm  managers  are  not  stopped 
immediately  by  revising  draft  procedure  and 
finding  means  to  prevent  migration  of  farm- 
ers into  defense  plants. 

Yes;  I  have  advocated  the  rationing  of 
food  and  civilian  goods  because  I  realized 
only  tex)  well  that  unless  some  foresight  were 
used  and  equitable  distribution  of  these  vital 
necessities  were  brought  about,  our  popula- 
tion would  suffer  In  no  small  degree.  I  fear 
that  even  now  we  might  be  feeling  the  pinch 
of  hunger  if  rationing  had  not  t>een  Insti- 
tuted. I  am  positive  that  If  rubber  and  gaso- 
line had  not  been  conserved,  our  armed 
forces  would  lack  equipment  and  weapons 
which  are  even  now  carrying  them  to  victory 
In  the  Pacific  and  in  North  Africa. 


8o  I  am  not  ashamed  to  state  that  In  tb« 
last  CoDgreas  I  TOted  to  create  the  neceasary 
agency  In  our  Govaument  to  control  (or 
the  duration  oiu*  consumption  of  focxl,  o\ir 
purchases  of  gasoline  and  tires,  and  our  na- 
tional economic  structure  of  price  ceilings 
and  Quctuatlons.  I  did  this  to  assure  the 
American  people  the  fairest  possible  treat- 
ment In  an  economy  bound  to  be  serloualy 
dislocated  by  the  moat  furious  turmoil  In 
history.  Like  every  other  American,  I  looked 
for  restilts  in  the  expenditure  of  mllllona 
which  such  an  administration  woxild  require. 
Like  every  other  American.  I  counted  on 
patriotism  to  motivate  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  our  people  to  this  whole  rationing 
program. 

I  otieerve  that  the  {Mtriotism  of  the  folks 
I  represent  has  restilted  in  himdreds  of  my 
constltuenta  volunteering  without  pay  to  help 
in  the  rationing  program.  I  find  that  same 
patriotism  to  be  the  only  guaranty  of  proper 
functioning  of  the  ration  system. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  past  few  days, 
something  has  happened  which  may  undo 
everything  which  patriotism  haa  built  up 
since  this  great  war  effort  began.  I  refer 
to  the  siidden  grab  for  power  made  by  certain 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  by  superseding 
the  function*  of  all  three  branches  of  our 
Oovemment.  I  refer  to  the  deliberate  action 
of  these  bureaucrats  to  make  their  own  laws 
regarding  pleasura  driving  and  the  like,  to 
try  to  be  their  own  policemen  by  enforcing 
theee  laws,  and  to  set  themselves  up  aa 
Judges  to  try  the  victims  of  the  rules  they 
have  established.  Aa  your  representative,  I 
denounce  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats rot  only  aa  out  of  order  and  in  vio- 
lation of  their  authority  but  also  as  downright 
illegal  and  in  opposition  to  your  rights  as 
ctlaens. 

When  the  Cbnstltution  was  written,  three 
agencies  at  government  were  created — namely, 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial. 
Bach  )ffaoch  represented  a  check  on  the 
powers  of  the  other  two  branches.  Oongress 
was  to  make  laws,  the  executive  branch  waa 
to  enforce  them,  and  the  judicial  branch  or 
the  courts  was  to  interpret  them. 

But  hers  we  find  a  distinct  violation  of 
the  powers  of  koth  Congress  and  the  courts 
by  administrative  branches  of  otir  Govern- 
ment. Congress  has  authorised  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  ration  food,  gasoline, 
tires,  and  other  vital  goods,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  aid  in  winning  the  war.  Congress  haa 
not,  however,  authorised  any  agency  to  set 
up  penalties  for  and  deal  out  punishment 
to  offenders  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
agency  sets  up.  Congress  has  provided  simply 
that  this  agency  shall  determine  the  amounts 
to  be  rationed  and  issue  coupon  bcxiks  and 
permits  for  gasoline,  tires,  food,  and  com- 
modities. Congress  has  never  given  Its  sanc- 
tion to  any  agency  tracking  down  violators 
of  petty  rules  at  conduct  and  attempting  to 
mete  out  punishment  to  those  offenders. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  au- 
thorised by  Congress  to  set  the  amount  of 
gasoline  or  the  extent  of  food  which  you  folks 
shall  buy.  This  agency  or  any  other  agency 
has  never  been  authorised  to  tell  people  how 
they  shall  use  those  3  gallons  of  gasoline  or 
how  and  when  they  riiall  drink  their  pound 
of  coffee  or  in  what  manner  they  shall  drive 
their  cars,  be  It  for  pleasure  or  otherwise. 

I  want  It  distinctly  understood  that  I  am 
not  Indlng  fault  with  the  rationing  pro- 
gram of  limiting  the  amount  of  gasoline  or 
coffee  or  distance  which  you  or  I  are  to  drive 
our  cars.  I  lun,  however,  taking  Issue  with 
anybody  who  says  It  is  legal  for  a  Govern- 
ment agent  who  is  supposed  to  be  your  ser- 
vant to  come  to  you  and  tell  you  how  you 
are  to  use  the  3  gallons  of  gas  or  the 
pound  of  coffee  or  in  what  manner  you  are 


to  drive  yonr  car.  I  contend  that  no  power 
has  t)een  given  any  agency  of  Government  to 
do  these  high-handed  things.  In  order  to 
make  such  action  legal,  the  agency  would 
first  have  to  get  these  steps  authorised  by 
the  Congress. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
those  hundreds  of  patriotic  men  and  women 
of  my  district  who  have  given  and  are  giv- 
ing BO  much  of  their  time  to  the  work  of 
rationing  and  draft  problems.  They  have 
sacrificed  much  of  their  time  they  would  or- 
dinarily be  giving  their  families  and  they  are 
doing  a  splendid  Job.  I  feel  proud  to  repre- 
sent such  a  splendid  group  of  citizens  whose 
very  patriotism  haa  made  this  whole  war  pro- 
gram effective  and  efficient. 

I  am  sure  they  will  agree  with  me  that 
power  and  authority  are  derived  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  they 
recognize  that  to  maintain  a  proper  balance 
of  power  in  America,  laws  should  be  care- 
fully interpreted  and  that  citizens'  rights 
must  l3e  protected  individually  and  collec- 
tively If  we  are  to  preserve  the  America  for 
which  our  sons  are  fighting. 

I  submit  to  the  people  of  my  district  a  bill 
which  I  recently  introduced  in  Congress:  This 
prevents  agents  or  administrators  of  our 
Government  from  BUi>ersedlng  their  func- 
tions and  imposing  upon  the  free  will  of 
American  cltisens.  The  bill  prohibits  the 
use  of  sanctions  not  provided  by  law  for 
violations  or  alleged  violations  of  regula- 
tions and  orders  Issued  by  the  Price  Admin- 
istration . 

The  bill  Is  aa  follows: 

"Bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  sanctions  not  pro- 
vided by  law  for  violations  or  alleged 
violations  of  regulations  and  orders  issued 
by  the  Price  Administrator 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  person  who 
violates  or  who  is  alleged  to  have  violated, 
any  provision  of  a  regulation  or  order  Issued 
by  the  Price  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Admlnistrmtkm,  shall  be  subject  to  any 
penalty  or  sanction  or  the  withdrawal  or 
denial  of  such  benefits,  rights,  or  privileges, 
or  such  discrimination,  as  the  case  may  be, 
Is  specifically  provided  by  law  as  a  sanction 
for  such  violation  or  alleged  vielatlon." 

As  I  have  said,  this  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  following  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  many  people  back  home  who  feel 
that  the  Oovemment  has  gone  far  enough  In 
encroaching  upon  the  personal  rights  of 
free  Americans.  If  I  had  not  felt  that  my 
fellow  Americana  had  gone  all  out  in  tiielr 
pwtriotic  efforts  to  win  this  war  by  their 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  I  would  not  have 
introduced  it.  If  I  had  not  felt  they  were 
l>elng  snooped  upon,  threatened,  browbeaten, 
or  intimidated  while  they  are  trying  with 
might  and  main  to  serve  their  cotintry.  I 
wotild  not  have  proposed  this  measure.  But 
I  feel  that  these  Americans  have  an  enthusi- 
asm for  saetiflce  vrtilch  needs  no  impetus  of 
fear  or  coercion.  I  am  mn  that  taking  away 
their  ration  eonpona  for  gaaoUne  or  their 
drivers'  llcsnscs  as  penalty  for  alleged  viola- 
tions will  not  be  fair  pay  for  my  friends, 
neighbors,  and  countrymen  who  are  giving 
their  all  to  win  the  war.  I  feel  equally  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  criminals  if  they 
have  driven  their  ear  to  visit  a  sick  friend  or 
if  they  have  stopped  at  a  bartier  shop  to  get  a 
haircut  without  first  driving  their  car 
straight  horn*  and  taking  a  bus  back  to  the 
Bbap,  or  If  they  have  violated  unintention- 
ally a  doaen  other  rules  they  never  knew 
existed.  No.  those  people  are  free  Ameri- 
cans, they  are  aaolfleing  their  families,  their 
homes,  their  all  for  victory  and  I  submit  it 
Is  poor  policy  to  bear  down  on  them  at  a  time 
when  national  surfs  depends  upon  ooopera- 
tlcm.  not  upon  purtilng  peojrie  trotxnd. 


Forest  Products  Service  Flu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB^RSSENTATIVSS 

Monday.  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speiiker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  a  constituent  on  the  subject  of  the 
so-called  forest  products  service  plan: 

Wn.KiircTON.  DxL..  January  13,  1943. 
Hon.  EAkUt  D.  WnxxT. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  BiB.  Wnxrr:  Pleaae  refer  to  the  for- 
est products  service  plan  which  we  under- 
stand is  now  on  the  President's  desk  for  his 
iipproval. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  use  yotir  in- 
fluence to  keep  this  plan  from  beoomlng 
effective.  We  are  in  the  Itmiber  business  and 
our  men  are  experienced  in  Itxmber  manu- 
facturii^  aa  well  aa  wholesaling  and  retail- 
ing; the  writer  also  studied  forestry  back 
In  1008  and  1900.  We  feel  that  lumber  man- 
ufacttirers  and  loggers  do  not  need  Govern- 
ment subsidy  In  any  shape  or  form. 

While  in  normal  times  our  production 
<»mes  largely  from  the  large  band  mills 
throughout  the  South,  the  i^palachlan 
hardwood  section,  and  the  far  Weat,  yet 
during  the  last  fi  years  we  have  been 
developing  the  production  of  the  small  so- 
called  peckerwood  mills.  In  other  words. 
we  have  found  that  before  we  entered  iha 
war  these  small  mills  needed  sales  htf  p  and 
Instruction  as  to  the  proper  alses  thsy  should 
manufacture  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  trade. 

Much  to  otir  surprlss.  ws  found  theee  small 
mills  did  not  nsed  any  financial  aid.  Wha» 
they  do  need  is  a  change  in  the  40-hour  law, 
deferment  of  their  help  by  the  selective 
aemoe  boards,  and  pr^Mr  reoognltton  of 
their  necessity  to  tiave  tires,  trucks,  etc.  To 
make  a  long  story  ahort.  w  in  the  Industry 
are  helping  each  other  wherever  possible, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  Waahington  can 
increase  the  production  of  liunber  through 
the  approviU  of  this  plan.  The  approval  by 
the  President,  aa  we  ses  it,  will  result  in  more 
Oovemment  in  business,  more  "red  tape," 
and  lees  produetion. 

Thanking  you  to  give  the  above  your  care- 
ful consideration,  we  remain. 
Tours  truly. 

Co. 
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EZTENSICHf  OF  RMMARKB 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  mmsTLvainA 
IN  THK  8BVATB  OF  THX  UNTTBD  8TATBB 

Monday,  January  25.  194i 

Mr.  aUFTEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rsoocb  extracts 
from  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
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A301 


James  W.  Gerard  in  New  York  yesterday. 
Mr.  Gerard  was  formerly  Ambassador  to 
Germany.  The  address  deals  with  the 
political  and  military  situation  in  North 
Africa  and  the  military  situation  m  Chile 
and  Russia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  Is  much  sniping  at  our  conduct  of 
affairs  In  North  Africa 

The  one  thing  to  be  made  clear  In  our  rela- 
tions with  the  French  of  north  Africa,  and 
Indeed  with  the  French  everywhere,  is  that 
we  are  In  Africa  in  order  to  win  the  war  and 
In  order,  therefore,  to  restore  France  and  that 
every  yard  of  territory  which  we  occupy  we 
hold  as  trustee  for  the  great  French  nation, 
and  any  authority  which  wc  exercise  is  excr- 
cls«d  for  the  protection  of  French  Interests 
as  well  &s  for  ultimate  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  make  clear 
that  we  will  not  permit  the  clash  of  the  rival 
ambitions  of  little  men  to  Interfere  with  our 
efforts  to  defeat  the  Germans  and  that  those 
political  Intrigues,  the  like  of  which  ruined 
France,  must  wait  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

We  can  point  to  our  excellent  record  of 
self-denial  because  after  the  Spanish  War  we 
occupied  Cuba,  appointed  General  Wood 
Governor  General  and.  after  cleaning  up  the 
Island  and  eliminating  yellow  fever,  returned 
it  to  the  Cuban  people.  We  did  this  a  second 
time  In  Cuba  after  political  disturbance  made 
our  intervention  necessary. 

In  Africa  I  am  a/rald  that  we  shall  find  the 
intrigues  and  rivalries  of  French  politicians 
more  difllcult  to  eliminate  than  the  yellow 
fever  of  Cuba. 

After  all  the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  get- 
ting It  and,  to  my  mind,  the  State  Depart- 
ment. General  Elsenhower.  General  Clark. 
and  Robert  Murphy  are  deserving  of  great 
credit  because  with  very  little  bloodshed  we 
hold  almost  all  of  north  Africa  as  trustee  for 
France  and  the  great  and  Important  port  of 
Dakar  as  well  Generals  Eisenhower  and 
Clark,  the  Stat«  Department  and  its  repre- 
sentative, Robert  Murphy,  were  faced  by  a 
great  problem  which  I  believe  they  have  suc- 
cessfully solved 

Do  not  forget  that  there  was  not  much 
democracy  left  In  Prance  and  Its  possessions 
after  Retain  assumed  power.  On  the  12th  of 
Aiigust  1941,  In  a  radio  broadcast  from  Vichy, 
he  announced  the  appointment  of  Vice  Pre- 
mier Darlan  as  minister  of  national  defense 
In  direct  control  of  all  land.  sea.  and  air 
defenses,  and  the  marshal  went  on  to  say 
that  "authority  no  longer  emanates  from 
below.  The  only  authority  is  that  which  I 
entrust  and  delegate."  Not  much  democracy 
In  that  statement 

Payrouton  has  been  made  governor  general. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  the  workings  of 
his  mind,  but  we  do  know  that  he  was  an  able 
administrator  and  at  one  time  ordered  the 
arrest  of  Laval  after  the  collapse  of  France 

Let  us  leave  this  question  of  north  Africa 
and  Dakar  In  the  able  hands  of  our  represent- 
atives who  have  bung  In  the  sky  the  star  of 
the  resurgence  of  France. 

General  Wavell  leads  a  great  force  down  the 
west  coast  of  Burma  toward  the  port  of 
Akyab.  perhaps  a  dangerous  move,  as  the 
Japanese  from  that  part  of  Burma  which  they 
control  may  attack  his  flank  or  cut  his  line  of 
communications  I  wish  that  this  force  could 
have  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  Chinese 

We  have  beard  much  lately  about  the  four 
freedoms,  of  which  freedom  of  speech  Is  one. 
Freedom  of  speech  Includes,  of  course,  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  must  comprise  freedom 
for  the  radio  as  well — the  latter  something,  as 
I  showed  you  In  a  previous  broadcast,  more 
powerful  than  the  press,  and  which  haa  re- 
stored the  power  of  individual  oratory. 

But  when  Winston  Churchill,  after  help- 
ing to  create  the  Atlantic  Charter,  returned 


to  England,  did  he  land  In  a  country  where 
there  is  freedom  of  speech?     Oh.  no. 

In  Great  Britain  the  radio  Is  In  the  bands 
of  the  government  and  nothing  goea  on  the 
air  which  does  not  have  governmental  ap- 
proval. There  Is  no  advertising  but  the 
owners  of  radio  receiving  sets  pay  an  annual 
license  tax. 

Tonight,  for  example.  I  do  not  pay  this 
radio  station  for  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you,  nor  does  the  station  pay  me.  They 
let  me  say  anything  I  like  which  Is  not 
libelous  and  If  I  become  too  controversial 
on  the  questions  of  the  day,  one  of  the  an- 
nouncers says  that  my  views  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  views  of  the  station. 

Freedom  of  the  radio  Is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  being  compelled  to  listen  to  the  virtues  of 
a  toothpaste  or  a  hair  dressing. 

Tliere  would  be  little  use  of  my  talking  on 
the  radio  unless  I  could  get  the  news  of  the 
day. 

It  wa.s  heartening  to  learn  that  the  great 
Republic  of  Chile  had  Joined  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Chileans  cannot  be  blamed  for  delay- 
ing. With  their  long,  undefended  coast,  they 
are  peculiarly  open  to  Japanese  attack.  This 
leaves  the  powerful  Argentine  Republic  at 
odds  with  the  other  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere—the only  one  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Axis  Powers. 

Day  after  day  comes  splendid  news  from 
Russia.  How  those  Russians  can  fight,  and 
those  who  believed  that  Russia  in  this  war 
would  parallel  Its  disorganization  and  con- 
fusion of  the  last  war  are  astounded  not 
only  at  the  wonderful  organization  of  supply 
but  at  the  skillful  leadership  which  brings 
such  re-soundlng  victories  on  the  frozen 
steppes. 


Red  Tape  Slows  Food  ProductioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  18.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  from 
the  farm  districts  appreciated  the 
eulogies  that  were  delivered  recently  on 
Farmers'  Mobilization  Day.  I  know 
that  the  farmers  in  the  Third  District  of 
Nebraska  appreciated  the  fine  words  of 
praise.  They  have  stayed  with  their 
farms  through  years  of  drought.  They 
stayed  on  their  farms  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  their  young  men  have  gone  to  war 
and  farm  hands  have  been  lured  to  de- 
fense plants  by  higher  wages.  Our  farm- 
ers, their  wives,  and  children  have  kept 
faith  with  their  Government  and  have 
answered  the  call  for  more  food  and  more 
food.  They  have  worked  day  and  night 
to  plant  the  fields,  to  care  for  the  live- 
stock and  poultry  and  they  have  worked 
unlimited  hours  to  gather  th?  harvest. 
So  they  are  proud  tJiat  their  work  has 
been  praised  and  they  will  carry  on  to 
provide  the  essential  food  for  our  armed 
forces,  for  our  civilian  population  at 
home,  and  for  the  civilian  populations 
and  combat  forces  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  all  of  these  words  of  praise  are 
hollow  so  long  as  the  farmer's  desperate 
efforts  to  remain  on  the  farm  are  dogged 
by  handicaps.  The  handicaps  that  I  re- 
fer to  are:  First,  lack  of  experienced  and 


reliable  help — for  that  matter.  lack  of 
adequate  help  of  any  kind;  second,  in- 
sufficient new  machinery  and  inadequate 
repairs  to  ke<'p  old  machinery  in  work- 
ing order,  third,  apparently  imnecessary 
complications  in  the  procurement  of 
tractor  fuel;  fourth,  confusing,  bewilder- 
ing procedures,  vexing  regiilations.  and 
puzzling  questionnaires;  fifth,  finally, 
the  not  infrequent  slowness  of  Federal 
agents  in  ser\'icing  the  papers  that  have 
given  the  farmer  so  much  trouble  in  the 
first  place. 

I  incorporate  in  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Norfolk  Daily  News.  Nor- 
folk. Nebr..  as  an  illustration  of  tragic 
delay  directly  the  result  of  unreasonable 
red  tape  and  bureaucratic  slowness  of 
foot: 

AS    BX.'KEACCRACT    DOES    Tt 

The  story  of  Amos  Grant,  who  operates  a 
rarch  in  Loup  and  Rock  Counties,  and  his 
cattle  shows  up  two  faults  inherent  In  rule  by 
Government  bureaus,  as  we  have  It  now. 

Those  who  read  Wednesday's  dlspatchea 
will  recall  that  11  of  Mr.  Grant's  herd  of  600 
head  became  Infected  with  scabies  last  No- 
vember. He  obtained  a  tank  and  prepared  to 
dip  his  cattle  and  those  of  his  neighbors.  He 
needed  3  small  valves,  weighing  less  than  2 
pounds.  His  dealer  had  the  valves  but 
couldn't  sell  them  without  an  order  from  War 
Production  Board 

So  Mr.  Grant  obtained  a  blank  and  sent  It 
to  Washington.  The  blank  came  back  with 
instructions  be  must  file  a  blank  for  rach 
valve  wanted.  He  flred  back  his  three  blanks. 
They  came  back  because  he  bad  said  be 
wanted  the  valves  as  st^on  as  possible  Instead 
of  putting  In  a  definite  date.  He  put  In  the 
date  and  returned  the  blanks. 

This  time  he  seems  to  have  dotted  all  bis 
I's  and  crossed  all  his  t'a.  but  the  blanks,  as 
the  War  Production  Board's  office  stamps 
showed,  lay  in  the  Washington  office  for 
14  days  before  they  were  sent  back  with  per- 
mission to  buy  the  valves. 

In  the  meantime  the  scabies  had  spread 
to  410  head  of  cattle,  some,  weakened  by  dis- 
ease, had  died  of  exposure,  and  others  had 
lost  weight,  some  of  the  heavier  ones  as  much 
as  250  pounds      Tons  of  beef  were  lost. 

The  first  typical  fault  of  bureaucracy  shown 
by  this  tran-sactlon  Is  that  the  big  thing  in 
the  mind  of  the  btireaucrat  In  Washington 
was  not  to  check  the  ravages  of  scabies  In  this 
herd,  but  to  see  that  the  forms  were  filled  out 
with  exactness  to  every  detail. 

This  Is  being  changed  now,  we  are  told,  to 
give  lower  offices  greater  authority,  which  is 
good.  But  it  shows  a  second  fault  of  bu- 
reaucracy. It  has  taken  more  than  2  years 
since  the  priorities  set-up  was  formed  to 
bring  the  system  Into  workable  shape,  and 
this  Is  being  done  only  under  great  pressure. 


Letter  to  Confrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  25.  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Letter  to  Congre.ss."  published 
in  the  New  Republic  for  Monday,  Jan- 


uary 18.  1943.    The  article  is  by  Prof. 
Max  Lemer.  of  Williams  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Laiiaa  to  oonctzsb 

Dear  Congressmen  and  OongTeaswomen,  no 
deliberate  body  baa  ever  faced  a  task  more 
highly  charged  with  conaequences  for  the 
future  than  the  one  you  face.  You  wUl  be 
a  crucial  sector  in  the  campaign  of  history; 
on  what  you  do;  on  what  you  allow  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administrative  assistants  to  do, 
may  depend  the  future  of  our  world  for  a 
century  to  come. 

Except  for  a  few  outstanding  leaders,  the 
country  knows  very  little  about  you.  It  Is 
not  that  you  are  new.  though  some  of  you 
are.  It  Is  rather  that  the  conditions  of  your 
task  make  you  nameless  and  faceless,  e?:cept 
perhaps  In  your  own  district  and  State.  Your 
work  Is  a  cnuhlng  burden;  you  can  easily 
sink  Into  becoming  errand  boys  of  your  con- 
stituents; you  are  left  without  effective  aid 
In  fact-gathering,  and  the  Irreepxinslble  out- 
pcurlngs  of  some  of  you  have  undermined 
the  confidence  of  Americans  In  most  con- 
gressional utterances.  You  are.  on  the  whole. 
ordinary  Americans.  In  that  lies  your  great 
strength.  If  you  can  use  It.  In  that  also  lies 
your  great  vulnerability.  If  you  allow  yovu- 
■elves  to  be  swayed  by  the  easy  slogans  of 
those  who  are  governed  by  their  hate  rather 
than  by  their  sense  of  life's  possibilities. 

In  bis  message  to  you  last  week  the  Presi- 
dent set  you  an  example  of  largeness  of  spirit.  , 
Despite  provocations  that  would  have  made 
a  lesser  man  Irritable  and  pugnacious,  be 
spoke  to  you  with  almpllcity.  buoyancy, 
serenity,  and  with  an  underlying  note  of 
affirmation  It  was  a  great  speech,  for  a 
great  occasion,  delivered  by  the  leader  of  a 
great  nation  Will  you  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  its  greatness? 

The  military  slttiatlon  has  been  going  well. 
In  view  of  the  Russian  offensives,  the  war- 
fare In  the  Pacific,  the  north  African  cam- 
paigns: Should  you  any  longer  withhold  the 
homage  due.  from  liberals  and  torles  alike, 
to  a  great  commander  in  chief?  Our  allies 
have  fought  with  skill  and  heroism:  Should 
you  not  put  an  end  immediately  to  the  talk 
about  diminishing  or  terminating  lease- 
lend?  Our  war  weapons,  with  only  minor 
bottlenecks,  are  being  tunaed  out  of  our 
factories  on  a  scale  hitherto  thought  Im- 
possible: Should  you  not  abate  the  labor- 
hatred  which  could  spread  among  you  like  a 
virus  and  destroy  you,  as  it  once  destroyed 
French  parliamentary  Institutions?  Our  ad- 
ministrative effort  la  by  and  large,  an  achieve- 
ment to  be  proud  of.  To  mobilize  a  nation 
like  America  in  a  brief  year,  despite  Its  fierce 
Individualism  and  Its  localisms,  and  to  do  It 
Without  the  loss  of  liberty,  is  exactly  the  test 
of  a  living  democracy:  Should  you  not  be 
wary  of  those  who  would  push  administrative 
Irritations  Into  the  foreground — those  who 
would  have  you  forget  that  they  are  but  a 
■mall  price  to  pay  for  victory? 

Your  leaders  want  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress to  be  known  as  the  victory  Congress. 
It  will  merit  that  name  only  if  it  understands 
that  victory  will  not  be  enough  if  It  is  gained 
only  over  tlje  enemies  In  the  field.  It  must 
also  be  a  victory  over  poverty  and  inade- 
quate jobs,  over  Insectirtty,  over  world  chaos — 
and  in  that  war  there  Is  no  armlatlc*.  Do 
you  understand  that?  Numerous  thoughtful 
people  regard  the  approach  of  many  of  you 
to  these  problems  with  misgivings. 

This  is  imrtly  because,  on  the  bare  facts 
of  the  record,  many  of  you  who  were  most 
obstructive  In  the  old  Congress  have  been 
reelected,  while  some  of  the  beet  of  the  old 
Congress  are  no  longer  with  you,  and  some 
of  the  new  voices  sound  as  if  they  will  be 
raised  :or  the  wrong  causes.  Nor  is  this  only 
a  mattar  of  party. 


There  are  those  who  ore  elated  because  the 
party  lines  are  more  closely  matched  in  the 
present  Congress  than  in  the  last.  Theoreti- 
cally this  might  bs  cause  for  elation,  but 
actually  there  ars  nominal  Democrats  among 
you  who  hats  the  President  as  heartily  as 
If  they  were  the  most  primitive  Republicans. 
In  terms  of  actual  social  beliefs.  Instead  of 
party  labels,  the  scales  were  balanced  more 
evenly  In  the  old  Congress.  They  are  new 
heavily  weighted  against  the  President, 
against  the  administration,  agaliut  labor, 
against  a  militant  effort  to  establish  the  con- 
ditions of  a  lasting  social  peace  Only  a 
tremendous  effort  of  imagination  and  re- 
straint on  your  part  wlU  save  the  Congress 
and  the  country. 

Of  course  you  are  smart.  All  of  you  have 
survived  the  great  test:  you  were  smart 
enough  to  get  yourselves  elected,  often  in 
the  face  of  put  legislative  records  that 
needed  a  lot  of  explaining  or  ignoring.  But 
does  that  necessarily  mean  that  you  are 
smart  enough  to  understand  the  massive  Is- 
sues of  our  time?  In  France,  where  politics 
were  developed  to  a  greater  pitch  of  refine- 
ment than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  some 
of  the  governing  group  were  so  smart  that 
they  maneuvered  their  country  Into  slavery. 
In  America  after  World  War  No.  1  the  group 
of  Congressmen  that  foUowed  the  lead  of 
Senator  Lodge  outsmarted  President  Wilson, 
and  lost  the  peace  for  us  and  for  the  world. 
Political  amartness  Is  a  cheap  commodity, 
to  be  bought  and  sold  in  any  party  back 
room  in  the  country.  If  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  It.  there  wUl  be  nothing  to  prevent 
your  outsmarting  the  New  Deal  forces,  and 
wrecking  labor,  liberaliem,  the  war  effort. 
The  farm-organiratlon  lobbyists  now  in 
Washington  will  encourage  you  and  show 
you  ingenious  methods.  You  can  break  the 
price  ceilings,  destroy  the  rationing  system, 
pass  a  tax  bill  which  does  nothing  about  the 
inflationary  gap  and  which  bears  most 
heavily  on  the  low-income  groups.  You  can 
by  resUlctlve  leglalation  goad  the  trade  un- 
ions to  the  point  of  sullenness  and  strikes, 
and  then  rouse  the  country  to  a  fever  pitch 
against  them.  You  can  extend  the  reiga 
of  terror  against  liberals  in  the  administra- 
tive agencies. 

There  will  be  those  among  your  leaders 
and  spokesmen,  among  newspaper  publishers 
and  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
careerists,  who  will  encourage  these  impulses 
in  you.  They  are  your  enemies,  as  they  are 
the  enemies  of  what  Is  best  in  American  life. 
They  will  raise  the  old  bloody  shirt  of  bu- 
reaucracy again,  they  wlU  shout  about  con- 
gressional independence.  They  are  not  your 
friends.  There  are  many  areas  in  which  you 
must  demand  greater  publicity  for  what  the 
administrative  agencies  do,  and  recognition 
by  them  of  the  need  for  consxiitlng  Congress 
and  keeping  it  Informed.  But  congressional 
independence  can  become  an  empty  catch- 
word if  it  leads  to  government  by  deadlock 
of  government  by  pressure  whirlpools. 

The  President's  message  pointed  the  way 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Seventy -eighth 
Congress.  You  may  be  the  Congress  to  ter- 
minate hostilities.  You  may  have  the  duty 
of  providing  the  returning  soldiers  with  an 
America  and  a  world  in  which  they  can 
have  )obs  and  peace.  On  the  first  of  these 
two  Issues,  the  President  said  some  wise — 
U  self-evident— things  about  social  security. 
An  American  counterpart  to  the  Bsveridge 
report  wUl  soon  bs  Issued  by  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board.  WlU  you  have 
the  greatness  not  to  mutilate  it?  But  social 
security  is  not  adequate  to  provide  Jobs; 
there  must  also  be  an  economic  program 
for  peacetime  America,  involving  the  Oov- 
emment  In  q>ending  and  In  Investment  con- 
trols which  many  of  you  will  not  like.  And 
above  all.  botb  jobs  and  peace  will  depend 
on  the  enlargsment  of  the  United  Nations 
Into    a   long-range    world    federation,    with 


power  not  only  to  disarm  ths  ensmy  coun- 
tries, but  also  to  use  international  fores 
against  future  aggression,  and  take  economic 
action  for  the  interdependent  welfare  of  all 
zutions. 

If  you  keep  your  eyes  and  your  minds 
open,  thesB  things  wlU  b«  ptoln.  If  ycu 
think  with  your  hates  and  your  prejudices, 
we  Shan  be  lost.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  find 
ways  of  punishing  individual  msmbcrs 
among  you.  in  later  elections.  We  may  have 
the  strength  to  apply  pressures  to  you.  But 
a  government  of  pressures  and  of  belated 
punishments  Is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  one. 
If  you  do  not  rise  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  time,  there  is  little  wc  can  do.  It 
will  be  left  to  a  future  generation  to  purfXie 
you  with  their  contempt,  and  to  call  you  ths 
Congress  of  little  men  in  a  great  time. 


Small  Basinets  CoBtinaes  To  Gel  Ruh 
arouid  tmi  Bnisk-off  by  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation — Will  of  Congress 
Not  Beiof  Carried  Oat — Example  Giren 
Wkkk  Represents  Tkonsands  of  Simi- 
lar Cases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATINAN 

or  TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has  passed  the  law  and  provided  the 
money  to  make  it  possible  for  at  least 
99^2  percent  of  all  manufacturing  and 
producing  companies  in  the  United  States 
to  stay  in  business  during  this  war  and 
be  ready  to  continue  in  business  after 
the  war  is  over. 

Congress  made  this  possible  through 
the  passage  of  what  is  called>the  Murray- 
Patman  Act,  which  also  created  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation.  The 
act  has  caxised  the  procurement  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  be  more  liberal 
and  generous  in  their  treatment  of  small 
businesses  and,  therefore,  has  been  very 
helpful  to  small  business  generally.  But 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
which  has  $150,000,000  of  money  pro- 
vided by  Congrev  and  plenty  of  power 
to  really  do  a  job,  has  not  functioned  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Congress. 

This  act  was  signed  by  the  President 
June  11,  1942.  It  was  contemplated  that 
an  ofBce  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration would  be  Immediately  estab- 
lished in  all  the  War  Production  Board 
offices  of  the  coimtry.  They  are  in  all  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Natioa  This 
would  enable  the  small  businessman  to  go 
to  his  nearest  district  office  and  be  able 
to  secure  a  contract  and  other  aid  and 
assistance  needed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
and  manner  that  the  big  businessmen 
have  been  getting  the  same  services 
through  their  personal  representatives 
here  in  Washington.  D.  C.  These  (rfBces 
have  not  been  established  although 
they  could  have  been  established  within 
24  hours  without  trouble. 

The  small  man,  when  he  comes  to 
Washington,  is  almost  compelled  to  go  to 
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5ome  broker  or  lawyer  and  pay  a  fee  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  entree  to  the 
various  procurement  agencies.  This  has 
cost  the  small  businessmen  a  lot  of 
money,  and.  in  most  ca.ses,  the  services 
they  have  received  from  these  lawyers 
and  brokers  have  not  been  effective,  and 
where  it  was  eflfective  the  prices  paid  were 
outrageously  high  for  the  services 
received. 

Congress  wanted  to  make  it  possible  for 
this  small  man  to  get  service  near  home. 
Obviously  the  big  concerns,  who  have 
their  personal  representatives  here  year 
in  and  year  out.  and  who  know  by  first 
name  practically  every  procurement  offi- 
cer in  the  Federal  Government  here  in 
Washington,  have  a  great  advantage  over 
any  .small  man  who  comes  here  unin- 
formed, unacquainted,  and  does  not  know 
where  to  start. 

EFTHrjl     WAR     8UPPI-IES     OR     ESSENTIAL     CIVILIAN 
GOODS  INCLUDED 

When  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration is  set  up  as  Congress  intended. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  small  man 
to  hire  a  lawyer  or  broker.  Under  this 
act.  every  producing  and  manufacturing 
concern  that  is  making  or  can  make 
either  war  supplies  or  essential  civilian 
goods  can  oblam  from  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  a  contract  and  not 
only  obtain  the  contract  but  may  also  re- 
ceive engineering  skill  and  advice,  addi- 
tional capital,  rehabilitation  of  his  plant, 
or  additional  facilities.  In  other  words. 
Congress  has  made  it  pc-^sible  for  him  to 
receive  the  same  treatment  with  the 
same  eai;e  that  the  big  businessman  now 
receives.  The  intent  of  Congress  has  not 
been  carried  out. 

I  am  per.scnally,  and  so  is  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Busine.ss  of  the  House,  very 
much  disappointed  because  the  clear  in- 
tent and  expressed  will  of  Congress  has 
not  been  carried  out  in  this  act. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  letter  from 
a  busine.sswoman  at  St.  Petersburg.  Pla. 
Any  Member  of  Congress  reading  this 
letter  will  be  impressed  that  the  small 
businessman  continues  to  get  the  run- 
around  and  brush-off  by  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Tyre  Taylor  to  whom  the  letter  Is 
addressed  is  the  attorney  for  our  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  a.s  follows: 

Washington.  D  C  0anuary  21.  1943. 
Mr.  Tyrt  Taylor* 

Attorney.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor:  The  following  statement 
covers  my  experience,  endeavoring  to  secure 
work  for  the  small,  distressed  manufacturing 
plants  In  St.  Petersburg.  Fla  .  from  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  of  this  city  for  which 
definite  purpose  I  came  here  In  my  capacity 
of  business  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
War  PrtKluctlon  Manufacturing   A.ssoclation. 

I  arrived  here  the  morning  of  January  8, 
and  called  at  the  ofBces  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  In  the  Raleigh  Hotel, 
where  I  was  most  courteously  received  and 
competently  Interviewed  by  Mr.  Earl  C.  Noyes. 
Mr.  Noves  turned  me  over  to  Mr.  F  Laurence 
Post,  who  again  reviewed  my  case  for  a  period 
of  about  an  hour  and  a  Ijalf;  after  which  he 
presented  an  organization  chart  which  showed 
the  particular  functions  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion service,  calling  attention  to  his  own  de- 
partment which  accepts  requests  for  war 
work  and  Immediately  dispatches  lieutenants 
to  the  various  prccurement  department*  to 
obtain  It. 


Mr  Post  explained  It  would  take  a  few 
days  to  make  these  contacts  and  requested 
that  I  return  to  his  office  on  Tuesday.  January 
13,  at  2  p.  m  .  which  I  did.  On  my  arrival, 
Mr.  Lacke  called  Mr.  Post  out  of  his  office. 
I  wa.-*  not  invited  In.  nor  did  Mr.  Pest  toll  me 
the  result  of  the  visits  of  those  whom  he  had 
presumably  sent  out  to  the  various  procure- 
ment agencies  In  search  of  work 

Mr.  Post  most  cordially  stated  he  was  go- 
ing to  have  me  presented  to  Mr  Karyl  Meek. 
Mr,  Lacke  so  presented  me.  Mr.  Meek  was 
also  most  courteous  and  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  helpful.  Incidentally,  no  one 
seemed  concerned  atxiut  the  fact  I  had  re- 
turned after  4  days'  hopeful  and  anxious 
waiting  while  many  of  the  plants  I  repre- 
sent. Including  mine,  were  facing  a  shut- 
down,   and  found   no  work   awaiting   me 

Mr  Meek  reviewed  a  number  of  c:irds  on  his 
desk  and  finally  inquired  whetlier  the  plants 
I  represented  could  manufacture  the  follow- 
ing items: 

Seventy-flve  house  trailers,  500  black- 
smiths chests,  25.000  bomb  boxes,  600  ar- 
tillery packs,  designating  the  two  latter  Items 
as  No=!   688  and  801.  respectively. 

Mr  Meek  also  told  me  to  keep  In  contact 
with  our  local  War  Production  Board  at 
Tampa.  Fla,  which  branch  he  would  Im- 
mediately notify  to  secure  the  blueprints 
and  specifications  on  all  three  items  from 
the  Reijlonal  Office  at  Atlanta,  and  forward 
same  to  me  Mr.  Meek  explained  that  small 
plants  In  distressed  areas  such  as  ours  would 
be  given  a  certain  consideration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  price.  I  left  Mr.  Meek's  office  rejoic- 
ing and  even  went  so  far  as  to  notify  the 
folk.s  back  home  of  my  success. 

I  notified  my  office  at  St.  Petersburg  to 
keep  in  daily  close  touch  with  the  Tampa 
War  Production  Board,  secure  the  blueprints 
and  specifications  and  wire  me  as  soon  as 
they  reached  my  office,  when  I  would  leave 
here  for  St.  Petersburg  immediately  I 
waited  until  the  19th  Inst  —7  days  during 
which  time  neither  specifications  nor 
blueprints  ever  arrived  at  St  Petersburg  I 
then  called  Mr  Meek  who  Informed  me  he 
had  phoned  the  Atlanta  Regional  Office  to 
forward  them  and  was  unable  to  account 
for  the  delay.  He  advised  me  to  have  my 
St  Petersburg  office  keep  on  calling  Mr  Entz 
at  Tampa  and  have  him  follow  through. 
All  of  this  phoning  was  losing  time  and 
money 

Today,  January  21.  my  St  Petersburg  office 
called  and  Informed  me  of  the  receipt  of  a 
page  and  a  half  telegram  from  Washington 
signed  by  a  Mr.  Murrln.  stating  an  oppor- 
tunity was  being  offered  us  to  bid  on  75  house 
trailers— that  specifications  could  be  seen  at 
1109  Longfellow  Building.  Washington,  D.  C  , 
and  bids  must  be  in  Washington  at  noon 
January  25.  To  even  attempt  to  file  such 
a  bid  without  the  necessary  time  to  secure 
prices  on  materials,  etc..  In  3  days,  would  be 
commercially  insane.  I  Informed  Mr  Meek 
of  the  telegram  to  St  Petersburg,  asked  what 
It  was  all  about  and  was  told  to  see  Mr. 
McKee  at  the  Longfellow  Building  Immedi- 
ately as  Mr.  McKee  was  leaving  Mr.  Meek's 
office  in  5  minutes  to  meet  me  there.  I 
rushed  to  Mr.  McKee's  office.  After  waiting 
35  minutes,  he  called  hLs  secretary,  spoke  to 
me  and  suggested  I  see  Mr.  John  J  Hartke  on 
another  floor  ^f  the  same  building.  I  went 
to  see  Mr  Hartke.  in  charge  of  the  trailer 
division.  Mr.  Hartke  explained  to  me  three 
telegrams  had  been  sent  out  because  the 
Small  War  Plants  Corporation  wanted  to  give 
three  plants  (among  them  mine)  other  than 
those  who  had  been  regularly  engaged  in 
making  these  trailers,  a  chance  to  bid.  After 
all  my  effort — Just  another  chance  to  bid. 
What  possible  help  can  the  Small  War  Plants 
Corporation  afford  when  all  it  does  is  to  steer 
people  Into  more  incessant  and  Interminable 
bidding.  We  have  been  bidding  for  15 
months  and  our  plant*  closing  down  one  by 
one. 


Thirteen  days  have  elapsed  since  my  first 
call  January  8  on  the  Small  War  Plant*  Cor- 
poration In  Washington,  where  I  was  led  to 
believe  I  could  negotiate  a  contract,  with  no 
hope  of  securing  a  contract  or  an  order  of 
any  kind— Just  a  chance  to  bid.  and  the  at- 
tendant loss  of  time  and  money  Just  to  be 
Informed  I  could  keep  on  bidding. 

The  items  of  25.000   bomb  boxes  and   600 

artlLery   packs  will   probably  go   the   way  of 

the     house     trailers — no     specifications     nor 

I    blueprints  yet.     Mr.  Meek  Informed  me  some- 

,    one  had  decided  to  withdraw  the  600  artillery 

packs  and  make  them  themselves 

I  am  willing  to  lose  the  time,  the  money, 

and  perhaps  our  business  If  perchance  other 

manufacturers  In  the  same  condition  as  ours 

'    in    St.    Petersburg    may    benefit    by    my    ex- 

I    perience. 

I  Mr.  Taylor.  Is  there  any  redress?  Can  you 
refer  me  to  someone  with  the  knowledge  and 
authority  required  to  cause  the  Small  War 
Plants  Corporation  to  function  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  law  which  created  it? 
Namely,  to  help  small  business  throughout 
this  country  survive. 

I  shall   deeply  appreciate  whatever  assist- 
ance or  advice  you  may  be  able  to  give  me. 
Respectfully  yours, 

St.  PrrtRSBURG  War  Production 

Manufacturing  Association. 
C    E.  QuiNN,  Business  Manager. 
P  S  — I  regarded  the  items  Mr   Meek  listed 
as  a  virtual  assignment. 

C   E   Q. 

astounding  testimony  on  small  business 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  Committee  on 
Small  Business  was  at  Jacksonville.  Fla., 
December  1  and  2.  1942,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Quinn 
appeared  and  testified.  No  witness  made 
a  better  impression  before  our  commit- 
tee than  Mrs.  Quinn.  She  has  done  an 
outstanding  work  in  organizing  the  pro- 
ducing concerns  in  her  area,  in  the  hope 
that  Government  contracts  would  come 
their  way.  In  order  that  Members  of 
Congress  may  know  how  these  people 
have  been  given  the  run-around  by  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  and 
procurement  agencies  in  the  past,  I  am 
inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Quinn's 
testimony  at  the  Jacksonville  hearing. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Mrs.  C  E.  Qthnn,  Business 
Manager.  St.  PxTERSBtTRC  War  Production 
blanutaotxtrino  association  of  florida, 
St.  Pttersburc,  Pla. 

Mrs.  Quinn.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Quinn,  business 
manager  of  the  St  Petersburg  War  Produc- 
tion Manufacturing  Association,  and  general 
manager  of  Broqulnda,  Inc.,  of  Florida,  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

I  do  not  believe  I  can  add  very  much  to 
the  splendid  presentation  made  here  by  Gov- 
ernor Holland.  I  listened  to  him  with  great 
interest,  and  he  certainly  presented  the  case 
exactly  covering  the  situation  In  the  State  of 
Florida.  I  come  from  St.  Petersburg,  which 
Is  apparently  the  forgotten  area  so  far  as  the 
various  War  Production  Boards  are  concerned. 
You  asked  us  some  distinct  questions,  Nos.  3 
and  4,  in  the  questionnaire,  that  the  manu- 
facturers were  expected  to  answer.  The  first 
one  was:  Have  you  obtained  any  war  work, 
and  did  the  War  Production  Board  or  other 
agencies  assist  you  materially  or  did  you  ob- 
tain that  work  principally  through  your  own 
efforts? 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  the  chamber  of 
commerce  sent  those  out.  We  dldnt  send 
those  out.  They  were  assisting  us  and  they 
have  help>ed  us  a  great  deal.  That  is  one  ol 
the  things  they  did. 

Mrs.  QtnNN.  I  thought  I  should  answer 
those  questions  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  verj'  glad  to 
have  you  answer  them. 


Mrs.  Qmmr.  The  little  war  work  obtained 
by  tbe  amaU  plants  In  St.  PetcRburg  and 
immediate  vicinity,  has  been  entirely  the 
reeult  of  their  own  Individual  efforts.  In 
the  districts  where  the  War  Production 
Boards  are  established,  namely  in  Jackson- 
ville, In  Tampa,  in  Miami,  and  In  other 
localities,  such  as  Atlanta,  where  the  manu- 
facturers have  machine  shops,  our  plants  have 
been  well  taken  care  of.  When  It  oomes  to 
distributing  work  outalde  of  those  Immediate 
regions,  we  don't  seem  to  be  considered,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  we  should  be.  In 
the  Interests  of  our  organization  I  have  sat  up 
all  night,  Sundays,  and  every  other  day  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  Board's  require- 
ments, the  dllDculty  being  that  when  you 
tudertake  to  make  a  bid  you  must  first  line 
up  your  materials.  If  you  don't  do  that,  and 
when  you  are  not  able  to  state  on  the  form 
specifically  that  jrou  have  the  materials  either 
on  hand,  which  you  are  not  supposed  to  do 
now.  or  in  sight,  ycu  are  not — weU.  you  dont 
stand  a  very  good  opportunity  of  securing 
the  award  of  the  oon  tract,  and  so  you  hustle 
around  all  over  the  country,  spending  money 
for  telegrams  and  telephone  calls  to  find  the 
material,  and  If  you  do  secure  a  small  con- 
tract, ycu  are  liable  to  have  lost  the  material 
In  the  Interim,  because  it  bat  been  sold.  I 
have  gone  through  that  repeatedly,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  our  own  corporation,  but  In 
my  capacity  as  business  manager  of  the  8t. 
Petersbxug  War  Production  Msnufacturlng 
Association,  which  I  organized  back  in 
January. 

1  am  the  Inventor  and  patentee  of  a  system 
of  controlling  temperatures  of  dry-Ice  re- 
frigeration for  the  transportation  of  perlsh- 
e.bles  In  railroad  cars  and  trucks.  I  have 
manufactured  for  a  period  of  years  a  lot  of 
refrigerating  equipment.  Ice-cream  cabinets, 
ornamental  Ironwork,  sheet-metal  work, 
eome  machine-shop  work,  and  cabinet  work. 
We  have  a  very  well  equipped  shop.  We  have 
a  shop  covering  about  46.000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  comparatively  small,  but  the 
largest  one  In  our  area.  It  was  ray  inten- 
tion in  organizing  this  association  to  take 
on  prime  contracts,  which  we  are  competent 
and  financially  able  to  handle^^we  were 
then  financially  able  to  do.  and  then  dis- 
tribute to  the  rest  0f  our  people  in  our  lo- 
cality so  as  to  keep  us  all  alive.  Our  re- 
peated and  continued  efforts  have  not  met 
with  any  success.  Our  finances  have  dwin- 
dled, but  we  have  all  determined  to  keep  our 
shops  open  and  carry  on  as  best  we  could. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  read  a  paper, 
this  report.  If  you  don't  mind  my  taking  the 
time    (reading). 

"The  second  question  asks:  Why  have  you 
failed  to  obtain  work? 

"We  attribute  thU  condition  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  industrial  plants  in  this  locality  are 
relatively  small  compared  with  those  In  the 
greater  Indiistrial  centers.  Evidently  when 
war  was  declared,  contracts  for  war  require- 
ments were  promptly  placed  with  the  large, 
nationally  advertised  and  known  manufac- 
turers with  whom  the  proctirement  agencies 
had  become  accxistomed  to  place  their  orders 
in  peacetime  In  the  hurried  preparation  for 
war.  the  smaller  plants  and  businesses  were 
overlooked  to  a  large  extent,  especially  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

"The  large  manufacturers  are  financially 
able  to  maintain  their  own  representatives 
In  Washington  and  other  procurement 
centers. 

"DTOKTS  TO  ovranf  was  work 

"The  writer  could  submit  volumes  on  the 
subject  of  the  almost  superhtuian  effort 
Involved. 

"In  the  early  part  of  January  1943  our  varl- 
oxa  manufacturers  In  the  metal,  woodwork- 
ing, textile,  machine  stiop.  boatbuilding,  etc., 
liulustrles  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  busi- 
ness curtailment  in  this  locality.    ThU  con- 


dition became  so  Increasingly  acute  I  or- 
ganized the  St.  Petersburg  War  Production 
llanufacttirlng  Aandatlon,  consisting  of  21 
member  companies.  Later  the  St.  Petersburg 
Industries  Oorporatlon,  with  SO  member  com- 
panies, was  organized  and  merged  with  the 
previous  association — making  a  total  of  51 
member  companies.  Both  of  these  pools  had 
been  certified  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
office.  We  expected  this  pooling  or  combi- 
nation of  all  our  manufacturing  facilities, 
skilled  labor,  and  experienced  management  to 
place  us  in  a  better  position  to  obtain  war 
work. 

"Our  continued  failure  to  obtain  work 
proved  we  were  mistaken  In  our  expectations. 

"WhUe  the  result  was  discouraging,  still 
St.  Petersburg  industries  were  no  longer  com- 
petitors as  in  the  pest.  We  had  become  a 
group  with  a  united  purpose,  which,  at  least, 
gave  us  the  strength,  moral  courage,  and 
sportsmanship  to  'carry  on.'  All  of  the  61 
members  of  the  pool  pledged  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  keep  their  plants  open  and 
their  organizations  ready  to  serve  In  the  war 
effort.  Knowing  their  useful  qualifications, 
they  anticipated  at  least  the  overflow  fiom 
the  work  of  the  prime  contractors  In  the 
form  of  subcontracts  to  come  In  their  direc- 
tion. Their  plants  have  been  kept  open  and 
their  organizations  nuUntalned  at  a  serious 
monetary  loss. 

"In  our  effort  to  secure  war  work  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  we  considered  employ- 
ing a  very  active  and  able  man  in  our  com- 
munity to  call  on  the  Tarlous  procurement 
officers  to  secure  business.  The  Tampa 
branch  of  the  War  Production  Board  frowned 
on  this  effort,  their  objection  being  it  was 
wrong  to  pay  a  man  to  handle  an  activity 
for  which  purpose  the  War  Production  Board 
Itself  was  established. 

"Our  plan  was  therefore  abandoned.  We 
hsve  never  received  a  single  contract  through 
the  War  Productlan  Board,  although  we  sin- 
cerely believe  it  has  put  forth  every  effort 
to  help  us. 

"We  extended  our  efforts  further  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  We  classified  and  compiled  approxi- 
mately 350  pages.  Itemizing  the  manufactur- 
ing facilities  of  the  51  member  companies  of 
our  pool  and  fUed  over  a  hundred  bourd 
copies  with  the  various  procurement  offices 
and  headquarters  in  Washington  and  else- 
where throughout  the  country. 

"2.  We  mailed  hundreds  of  letters  outlining 
the  kind  and  class  of  work  we  sre  qualified 
to  produce.  These  were  mailed  to  shipbuild- 
ers and  other  prospectlTe  sotirces  of  work  in 
the  South  and  Southeastern  States.  Still,  no 
work,  except  a  few  small  orders  for  bunks. 

"S.  The  Directed  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment of  the  St.  Petersburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce went  to  Washington  many  times  and 
solicited  war  work  for  us.  Be  never  secured 
a  single  order.  Other  representatives,  among 
them  the  writer,  went  to  Washington  several 
times  and  intui  viewed  the  various  procure- 
ment officers  thne,  without  avail. 

"4.  Last  December  15.  the  writer  who  was 
in  New  York  at  the  time — and  I  think  this  U 
pitiful — hurried  to  Tampa  to  meet  one  of  the 
trains  traveling  around  the  coimtry  submit- 
ting samples  of  products  required  in  the  war 
production  effort.  I  spent  a  whole  day  on 
that  occasion  with  the  attendants — com- 
mandants, lieutenants,  captains,  and  other 
officials.  I  selected  a  large  number  of  Items 
we  could  make,  and  registered  for  blueprints, 
plans,  and  specifications  to  be  sent  to  us, 
which  the  various  attendants  promised  to 
forward  Immediately  upon  their  return  to 
headquarters.  Ttils  train  was  packed  with 
maniifacturers  endeavoring  to  secure  war 
work.  Not  one  single  plan.  ^>eclfication .  or 
blueprint,  or  invitation  to  bid  form,  was  ever 
received  by  any  of  us  as  the  result  of  this 
contact. 

"Our  continued,  persistent  application  i<yr 
work  brought  notice  from  the  War  Produc- 


tion Board  that  Its  Contract  Distribution 
Division  was  sending  Major  Schuman  to  St. 
Petersburg.  We  undentood  Major  8diu- 
man's  appearance  would  aolve  our  problem. 
We  b<^>«ruUy  and  anxiously  waited  S  months 
for  his  advent — not  listlessly  nor  aimlessly — 
but  still  carrying  on  our  own  individual 
efforts,    llajcv  Schuman  never  arrived  here. 

"After  Major  Bchximan  failed  to  appear,  and 
upon  the  Insistence  of  the  writer  that  we  re- 
ceive Boaxt  attention  from  the  Contract  Dis- 
tribution Division,  a  MT.  Salsbury  was  sent 
here  from  that  office.  A  general  meeting  of 
our  hopeful  membership,  well  attended,  re- 
ceived Mr.  Salsbury.  who  launched  into  a 
long  description  of  the  tremendous  number 
cf  miles  he  bad  t>een  traveling  over  a  lorg 
period  of  time — his  efforts  in  the  field  and 
the  trouble  he  had  encountered.  When  his 
narrative  had  consumed  about  20  minutes 
and  the  writer  saw  to  her  absolute  dismay, 
there  was  nothing  ahead  for  the  anxious 
people  present.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Salsbury: 
'Your  troubles,  plus  our  trouUes.  only  equsi 
more  troubles,'  and  pointedly  requested  him 
to  clearly  state  whether  or  not  he  was  In  a 
position  to  secure  war  work  for  us.  He  very 
kindly  gsve  the  direct  answer,  "No.'  and  left. 

"Refusing  to  abandon  hope,  the  writer 
went  to  Washington  again,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Dlctu.  head  of  the  Contract  Distribution 
Division.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Major 
Schuman  and  again  seeing  Mr.  Salsbury  in 
Mr.  Dlcus'  office.  Mr.  Salsbury  told  me  he  was 
leaving  that  day  for  PhUadelphia,  from 
whence  he  would  rettim  to  St.  Petersburg 
with  some  real  business.  Mr.  Salsbury  did 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  subsequently,  but 
had  no  business  for  us.  He  merely  stated 
he  was  going  to  have  charge  of  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  country,  and  solicited 
my  full  cooperation  In  the  efforts  he  expected 
to  put  forth.  I  extended  my  hearty  offer  to 
do  anything  in  the  world  I  could  to  assist 
him,  or  even  serve  him  In  his  effort.  I  never 
saw  Mr.  Salsbury  again,  although  over  3 
months  elapsed  since  that  visit. 

"I  asked  Mr.  Diais  on  this  occasion  whether 
or  not  he  was  in  a  position  to  distribute  war 
work  to  the  manufacturing  plants  and  ma- 
chine shells  In  St.  Petersburg.  After  an  ex- 
change cf  polite  expressions  of  his  pleasure 
in  meeting  me,  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Dicus  sud- 
denly discovered  he  had  sn  appomtment  and 
left,  without  giving  me  any  encouragement 
whatever. 

t "After  the  lend-lease  went  Into  effect  last 
year,  I  employed  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  Wash- 
ington who  was  recommended  to  procure  war 
work  for  us — I  would  rather  not  give  the 
luimes — and  paid  this  gentleman  $100  to  pro- 
cure war  work  for  us.  and  paid  this  gentle- 
man $100  a  month  for  3  months.  During  this 
period  he  lnt^oduuc^d  me  to  several  people  In 
the  Office  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  at  Wash- 
ington. They  subsequently  forwarded  a 
number  of  the  old  bid  Invitation  forms  on 
various  Items,  lliese  old  oontrsct  forms  re- 
quired bid  and  performance  bonds.  We  set 
about  flUlng  out  these  vartous  forms  as  they 
arrived  and  filed  our  bids.  We  found  the  bid 
and  performance  bonds  a  considerable  handi- 
cap. They  cost  us  money  In  the  form  of  a  fee 
for  an  Investigation  of  our  companies  by  the 
surety  companies  to  determine  our  eligibility 
for  the  bonds.  Although  we  did  secure  bonds 
and  filed  a  number  of  bids,  we  never  received 
a  particle  of  work  as  the  result  of  our  time, 
effort,  and  expenditure  of  money.  Fortu- 
nately, the  bid-bond  program  was  ultimately 
superseded  by  negotiated  contracts. ** 

Mr.  Hall.  Will  you  state  who  mentioned 
that  you  employ  him? 

Mrs.  QimfN.  Just  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
entirely  outside  of  war  activities.  Would  It 
get  this  man  in  any  difficulty?  I  don't  want 
to  give  that  Information. 

The  CuMOMJkM.  It  is  up  to  you.  If  there 
was  any  effort  made  to  get  people  to  employ 
brokers  to  help  them  get  contracts,  I  would 
like  to  know  It,  and  I  think  that  situation 
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would   lie   \ery   bad    and    that   *c   should   be 
advised   of   thp  information. 

Mrs    QuiNN     Net   nuw 

Mr  Pt  oEsta  The  rempdy  Is  continually 
obstructed  by  Just  such  thinRs  iii  trying  td 
keep  a  few  abusers  out  of  trouble,  and  which 
Is  keeping  (jur  Nation  in  trouble. 

Mrs.  Ql-inn  He  Is  not  doing  that  any 
more.  He  is  an  old  man,  and  clear  out  of 
that    activity 

The  Ch.mrman  You  dont  think  he  was  en- 
g;iKt'd   in   that   bu-<ines8? 

Mrs    QtHNV    Not   now. 

Mr    Hall    Was  it  his  activity  at  that  time? 

Mrs  QuiNN.  I  don't  think  so.  Here  i.-.  what 
he  did 

The  Cn.'MRM.^N    AH  right;  go  ahead 

Mr.  Hall  Was  this  lieutenant  colonel  a 
retired    individual'' 

The  Chairman  You  Just  paid  him  to  In- 
troduce ynu.  didn't  you'' 

Mrs.  Qlhnn.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  get 
the  work 

Mr  Hail.  He  promoted  pretty  well  about 
getMng  contracts  for  other  people? 

Mrs  QviNN.  No;  I  didn't  say  that.  Since 
you  ask  the  direct  question,  he  didn't  pro- 
mote himself  It  was  rather  on  the  recom- 
mendation from  an  old  friend  of  mine 

Mr.  H.\LL.  Did  he  have  an  office  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mrs    Qltnn.  No. 

Mr    Hall.  Did  he  live  in  some  hotel  there? 

Mrs   QriNN    No;  he  has  a  home  there 

Mr.  H.\ll.  Do  you  know  whether  he  repre- 
sented   any    other   small    business   people? 

Mrs  QuiNN.  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  he  had 
been  able  to  do  something  I  would  have 
been  very  glad  after  the  battle  1  put  up.  If 
he   had  a.ssisted   in   any  way. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mrs  Quinn,  go 
fihead. 

Mrs    Quinn   (rending)  : 

"Numercus  Invitations  to  bid  have  fre- 
quently been  received  after  tlie  close  of  the 
bid  date,  or  eo  close  thereto  it  has  t)een  im- 
possible to  mall  bids  in  time  to  be  received 
at  the  hour  and  on  tlie  day  required 

■  Individual  members  of  our  association 
have  traveled  from  place  to  place  soliciting 
war  work  They  have  filed  numberless  bids 
without  result  The  outstandlnc;  bid  experi- 
ence— and  I  think  thl«  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated -was  that  of  an  Invttatlcn  to  bid  on 
several  hundred  thousands  of  mf)8quito  bars 
for  export   " 

Our  process  in  St  Petersburg  is  to  take 
the^e  bids  and  then  hand  them  cut  and  get 
individual  p.lres  from  each  one  who  could 
make  them  and  we  th^n  compllid  the  figures 
in  my  office,  and  submitted  the  actual,  or 
nn  average  bid.  not  the  hUrhe»t  or  the  low- 
est, but  the  HvrrHK"  rras^innble  price  baard 
on   my   fluureti  of  labor   and  material 

'We  quoted  91  07  i-ach,  barely  material  and 
labor  'Ilie  contract  wan  awarded  by  the 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Corps  to  a  manu- 
facturer In  another  locality  at  19' ^  cents 
eftch  The  material  alone  for  these  mosquito 
bars  Could  not  po8.>-lb!y  have  cost  less  than 
76  cents  each.  Wf  inquired  particularly  how 
this  could  possibly  be  accomplished,  and 
were  told  that  the  Qu'.rtermaster  Corps 
could  not  di.sclo*>e  such  information.  Sub- 
sequently, hi)wever,  and  from  a  dlfTerent 
source,  we  learned  the  award  at  this  ridic- 
ulous'.y  lov.'  price  was  made,  first,  because 
the  bidder  had  the  material  on  hand,  wanted 
to  use  i'l  up.  ani  therefore  was  willing  to  take 
a  loss  Secondly,  the  bidder  would  get  more 
work  o'  this  kind  for  which  he  could  charge 
a  sufficiently  high  price  to  cover  his  previous 
loss  In  th.'  bid  of  19'j  cents" 

Many  such  instances  with  which  I  was 
not  directly  contacted  came  to  my  attention 
In  this  regard,  and  one  of  those  was  in 
Houston.  Te.\ 

Mr  Pi.oE<=ER  Have  yon  tver  checked  back 
to  see  whether  the  bidder  delivered  on  the 
contract"? 


Mrs.  Quinn.  I  do  not  know.  They  didn't 
tel'  me. 

Mr  Ploeser.  Tliey  lave  to  tell  you.  If  you 
pt  jtest.  they  have  to  tell  you.  and  you  can 
tlnd  out.  Mosquito  bars  do  not  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  war  secrets.  They  make  a  lot 
of  those. 

The  Ch.urman.  Either  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  one  of  your  Senators  can  get  you  the 
information. 

Mr.  Ploeser  I  would  get  it.  because  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  that 
contract  v^as  later  renev,'o Hated. 

The  Chairman  l"^^  doej^n  t  make  sense  that 
way  at  all. 

Mrs.  Quinn.  I  know.      | Reading:] 
"This  would  have  been  a  contrac*  on  which 
we   could    all    have    worked.     There   are   nu- 
merous other  instances  of  this  description — 
too  man     to  detail. 

"Contracts  for  boat  construction  which 
could  have  been  made  and  floated  here  by  our 
competent  local  boatbinlders  were  awarded 
in  the  North  and  the  boats  shipped  here  by 
rail." 

Tlie  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  cases 
on  that  Mrs    Quinn? 

Mrs    QuiNN.  I  car.  mention  them. 
The  Chairman    I  heard  of  one  like  that. 
Mrs.  Quinn,  That    is    the    Bayboro   Marine 
case.     They  had  that  experience.     Mr  OrvlUe 
Ray.  of  the  Bayboro  Marine  Works,  and  I  will 
get  the  specific  case  for  you. 

Til?  Chairman.  And  you  will  write  the  case 
to  me? 

Mis    Quinn    Yes,  sir;   I  will  do  that. 
The  Chairman.  All  right;  fine. 
Mrs.  Quinn    [reading]  ; 

"The  Florida  Defense  Council  located  at 
Jacksonville,  did  its  utmost  to  assist  us  The 
few  blueprints  and  specifications  which  were 
submitted  to  us  as  the  result  of  their  effort 
represented  very  small  items,  and  apparently, 
only  such  Items  in  the  machine  shop  line,  as 
others  did  not  want  to  make — perhaps  cculd 
not  make — because  of  their  close  tolerances. 
S<  me  of  this  work  was  accepted,  but  there  was 
not  enough  of  It  to  do  any  good  The  Florida 
Defense  Council  after  several  months  of  in- 
tensive work,  abandoned  Its  activity  on  the 
1st  day  of  September  1942 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  we  have  t>een 
unable  to  secure  war  work  when  the  Florida 
Dffeiihe  Council,  organized  for  that  »>peclflc 
purpiJ.te.  was  not  able  to  accomplish  very 
much  along  that  line, 

'Our  individual  plant,  designated  by  the 
pool  members  to  receive  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  for  the  other  members  of  the 
p(.><il,  hfl.^  sp'-nt  considerable  mon**y  making 
and  shipping  samples  of  products  covered  by 
bids,  and  traveling  from  place  to  place  The 
writer  made  the  rounds  In  Miami.  Palm  Beaeh, 
F<  rt  L«uderdale.  and  other  places  In  Florida 
The  Demot;t)ti'ble  Houne  Corporation  at  Fort 
Lauderdale  agreed  when  I  called  upon  Its 
manager,  Mr  Hedrick.  last  Augiuit.  to  din- 
tribu'e  work  in  suSlclent  quantities  in  Ut 
Petersburg,  to  keep  us  busy  for  many  months 
We  corresponded  with  Mr  Hedrick  from  time 
to  time,  urging  him  to  follow  through  with  his 
agreement  He  has  never  appeared,  nor  have 
we  heard  from  him  since  last  August 

"The  writer  feels  this  recounting  of  our 
efforts  his  now  taken  sufficient  of  your  time. 
I'nd  shall  close  by  saying  the  statements 
made  herein  can  be  substantiated. 

"I  would  like  to  say  in  that  connection  that 
these  repeated  and  continuous  promises 
caused  us  to  keep  our  plants  open  and  battle 
along  because  I  thought  I  was  m  position  to 
serve  these  anxious  people,  if  we  waited  a 
little  longer,  and  Mr  So-and-So  says  he  Is 
coming  and  nobody  ever  came 

"I  might  say  that  we  have  bkilled  machin- 
ists, engineers,  mechanics — engineers  with  all 
the  grease  required  on  their  hands  to  handle 
the   war  work 

'Members  cf  our  association  have  addres.sed 
letters  to  me,  la  my  capacity  as  Its  business 


manager,  describing  their  efforts  and  expendi- 
ture cf  money,  which  they  cculd  ill  afford 
from  their  fast  dwindling  finances,  traveling 
to  various  places  throughout  the  country  lu 
pursuit  cf  war  work,  which  are  almost  pitiful. 
Some  (jf  our  plants  have,  by  direct  solici- 
tation, managed  to  secure  a  lew  small  con- 
tracts which  have  kept  them  as  many  have 
said,  eating'  fmm  day  to  day.  These  com- 
paratively small  Jobs  which  consist  prin- 
cipally of  bunks  for  the  Navy,  boxes,  machine 
work,  repair  work,  etc  .  would  not  have  been 
available  had  seme  of  these  plants  not  had 
the  material  on  hand  Many  shops  here  are 
In  a  position  to  wt)rk  three  j-hifls  per  day. 
if  they  had  the  work,  but  nothing  in  the 
form  of  a  contract  sufficiently  large  to  en- 
able them  to  establish  an  economical  line 
production,  or  anything  approaching  it.  In 
figuring  costs  on  these  small  Jobs,  there  has 
been  no  possibility  of  attempting  to  include 
a  profit — they  would  get  a  Job  here  and  a 
Job  there,  and  you  just  lose  money  on  It. 
Sometimes,  only  a  very  small  percentage 
to  assist  with  overhead  costs,  but  more  fre- 
quently, none  at  all.  We  merely  ask  to  serve 
in  the  war  effort,  subsist  for  the  duration, 
and  be  able  to  maintain  our  plants  for  pro- 
duction after  the  war  is  won. 

"Three  plants  have  already  closed  down. 
Many  more  are  on  the  ragged  edge  and  will 
be  obliged  to  follow  suit  unless  early  relief 
is  afforded  One  plant  was  obliged  to  move 
away.  This  was  fortunate  for  It.  but  not  for 
the  community. 

"The  State  of  Florida  has  been  generally 
n^garded  as  a  winter  playground  for  tourists. 
While  this  is  true  to  some  extent,  neverthe- 
less, the  many  advantages  attributable  to  its 
climate  have  been  attractive  to  industries. 
For  Instance,  plant  heating  is  unnecessary. 
Those  of  the  older  generation  skilled  in  en- 
gineering and  mechanical  pursuits,  come  to 
Florida  to  escape  the  rigors  of  the  northern 
winters  They  find  employment  here.  This 
fact  should  be  particularly  advantageous  dv.r- 
ing  the  period  of  the  war  because  employ- 
ment of  those  of  the  older  generation  releases 
the  younger  people  for  the  war  effort  In 
one  plant  alcne  the  average  age  of  those 
employed.  Including  ofBcers.  management, 
and  factory  help.  Is  60  years,  and  all  are  pro- 
ducing efficiently,  and  most  sat^factorily 

"Many  cf  the  industrial  plantji  In  8t  Peters- 
burg have  l)een  in  operation  here  for  6  to 
20  years 

"The  only  value  nf  this  report  outlining 
over  a  year's  Intensive  effort  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  8t  Petersburg  to  exist,  is  to 
prove  the  s'olwart,  determined  effort  made 
by  patriotic  Industrlsllstii  to  hold  their  plantii 
and  their  skllU-d  organizations  together,  to 
be  ready  for  the  time  when  their  services  will 
be  employed  In  the  immediate  war  effi  rt. 
They  should  be  put  to  work  now.  and  en- 
abled ti}  continue  after  the  war  la  over 

Whether  It  U  generally  realized  or  not,  the 
failure  of  small  plants,  machine  shops,  dis- 
tributors, and  industrial  activities  would,  to 
say  It  mildly,  reeult  In  a  very  bad  iltuatlcn 
for  this  country  after  the  war  is  wen.  because 
the  question  of  distribution  is  Involved  One 
of  the  outstanding  distributors  of  electrical 
appliances  In  this  country  once  said  to  the 
writer:  'If  you  can  show  me  how  to  save  1 
percent  of  my  distributu  n  costs,  I  will  hand 
you  a  check  for  » 1,000, 000  "  Tills  man  meant 
exactly  what  he  said,  and  has  proven  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  by  his  subsequent 
success.  Distribution  is  one  of  the  gnat 
problems  having  to  do  with  the  economic 
life  of  this  country.  If  manufacturing  plants, 
machine  and  repair  shops,  stores,  and  dis- 
tributing activities  of  all  kinds  were  not  gen- 
erally establl.shed  in  widespread  arcaa 
throughout  this  country,  the  problem  of  d:s- 
trlbution  from  any  centrally  located  plant 
would  not  only  be  a  burden  on  transporta- 
tion, an  Inconvenient  and  costly  problem  to 
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the  consumers,  tut  a  decided  national  cur- 
tailment. 

"Let  us.  therefore,  not  overlook  the  advan- 
tages of  the  smaller  plants. 

■  Let  us  not  assassinate  them,  either  by  in- 
tent or  oversight.  Remember,  the  second 
fiddle  always  carries  the  tune.  And  that  waa 
what  wc  were,  a  little  second  fiddle. 

■  In  conclUiilcn,  it  would  seem  there  Is  a 
lack  of  proper  coordination  between  the  pro- 
curement agencies  and  the  branches  of  the 
war  production  boards  throughout  the  coun- 
try If  there  had  been  closer  contact,  un- 
doubtedly brandies  of  the  war  production 
boards  would  have  been  In  a  better  position 
to  obtain  and  distribute  war  work.  Appar- 
ently, the  regional  and  the  district  war  pro- 
duction twards  have  either  not  been  properly 
authorized,  or  have  not  been  sufficiently  well 
informed  to  eiuible  them  to  function  in  this 
regard 

"Some  time  ago  the  writer  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Mr,  Donald  M  Nelson,  suggesting  that 
several  intelligent,  well-qualified  engineers 
be  sent  from  his  headquarters  to  Investigate 
the  activities  of  the  large  plants  holding 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  contracts. 
Thei*  engineers  to  be  vested  with  authority 
to  determine  whether  a  bottleneck  existed 
In  the  production  In  such  plants,  and  If  so, 
to  select  Items  that  could  be  more  economi- 
cally manufactured  elsewhere,  and  allocate 
them  to  the  smaller  plants  throughout  the 
country. 

"We  further  recommend  that  when  a  man- 
ufi  cturer,  for  Instance,  of  ships,  becomes  a 
prime  contractor,  he  devote  his  time,  engi- 
neering ability,  and  labor  to  the  direct  manu- 
facture of  those  ships;  not  waste  his  time 
manufacturing  office  furniture,  ship's  lock- 
ers, mess  tables,  and  other  Items  which  could 
be  easily  subcontracted  to  qualified  manu- 
facturers in  his  immediate  vicinity.  This  li 
a  c.'!se  in  p>oint 

"I  visited  a  boatmaker  here  and  solicited 
work  and  got  a  Job  for  him  that  nobody  else 
In  the  world  could  do,  w^hlch  was  painting 
2-lnch  heavy  steel,  which  we  did  for  him. 
and  he  pointed  with  great  pride  to  the  fact 
he  tiad  made  all  these  desks  and  files,  and  It 
was  a  lovely  job  I  said.  1  thought  you  were 
In  the  boai-buUding  business.'  'Why.  Mrs. 
Quinn.  we  have  even  established  a  very  effi- 
cient machine  shop.  We  have  sheet-metal 
work  '  I  said,  "You  are  making  concrete 
boats.  How  about  pouring  your  concrete, 
and  so  forth?'  but  no  answer," 

smallei  wa«  tlants  hoi  "white  Mort" 

I  have  a  little  thought,  and  I  hope  you 
gentlemen  reall/e  that  you  are  going  to  be 
our  "white  hope.  "  after  what  I  would  call  a 
real  battle 

1(ie  Chaikmaw  Tlie  courage  you  have 
demotMtrated  Is  very  Inaplring  to  anyone.  I 
will  say  that— your  patience  and  your  pa- 
trloiism, 

Mrs  Quinn,  I  think  you  are  our  "white 
hope.  '  and  ever  since  I  heard  of  the  Smaller 
War  PlanU  Corporation  activities,  I  have  felt 
this  way.  True,  It  has  been  slow,  but  let  us 
pass  over  that  and  look  forward  to  the  future. 
I.  too.  have  suffered  as  these  other  gentle- 
men here  have  testified  about  losing  money, 
and  turning  in  aluminum  which  I  used  on  my 
railroad  car  equipment.  When  Pearl  Harbor 
came  about  I  bundled  It  all  up.  Copper  tub- 
ing by  the  ton.  carload  after  carload.  They 
set  their  price;  they  determined  the  price, 
and  at  a  gixxl  big  loss  to  us.  I  sold  the  alu- 
minum and  took  a  loss.  The  copper  tubing 
Is  siill  in  tlie  offing  Somebody  suggested  to 
me  if  I  didn't,  1  would  find  myself  In  Jail. 
1  said,  that  Is  all  right,  too.  If  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  tliose  whose  rights  are  to  be  estab- 
lished 

The  Chairman,  Are  there  any  questions  of 
Mrs.  Quinn,  gentlemen?  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mrs.  Quinn. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insisting  every 
day  that  the  executive  oflBcers  put  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  Act  into 
effect  at  once  by  making  available  to 
every  small  manufacturer  in  this  country 
the  services  contemplated  by  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  act. 

COL.    ROBERT    WOOD    JOHNSON 

Col.  Robert  Wood  Johnson,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
surgical  dressing  manufacturers,  of  New 
Jersey,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corf>oration.  It  is 
my  belief  that  Colonel  Johnson  will  make 
every  effort  to  do  a  good  Job  in  enforcing 
this  act  and  in  carrying  out  the  will  of 
Congress.  It  has  been  almost  8  months 
since  this  act  became  a  law  and  it  is 
bound  to  be  sorely  disappointing  to  all 
the  Members  of  Congress,  who  supported 
it,  that  nothing  so  far  has  been  done  that 
is  of  substantial  aid  and  assistance  to 
small  business  generally  under  this  act 
through  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration. 


American  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  the  text  of  the 
People's  Platform  radio  program  of 
January  9,  in  which  I  participated  as 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Lyman  Bryson  and  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System: 

Announcer.  The  People's  Platform — Co- 
luirbla's  weekly  discussion  of  vital  national 
Issues — comes  to  you  tonight  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Jerrt  Vckjrhis,  Democratic 
Memt>er  of  Ck>ngress  and  Representative  of 
a  Los  Angeles  County  district  in  California, 
Is  the  guest  tonight  of  The  People's  Platform, 
chairman,  Lyman  Bryson.  as  thu  two  men  dia- 
cuss  the  post-war  problem  of  American  lead- 
ership In  considering  the  subject  cf  leader- 
ship. Mr  Bryson  seeks  annwers  to  many  ques- 
tions now  puzzling  far-sighted  citizens  Are 
the  leaders  of  today  capable  of  curing  the 
peacetime  ailments  of  the  world  and  the 
United  States?  What  are  those  ailments? 
Are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  trsined  for 
world-wide  responsibilities  going  to  be  avail- 
able? What  are  the  necessary  conditions  of 
American  world  leadership? 

Mr.  VooRHis  has  served  continuously  in 
Congress  since  1937  and.  as  an  outstanding 
liberal,  has  long  played  a  prominent  role  In 
this  country's  affairs.  Before  entering  Con- 
gress he  was  a  factory  worker,  a  freight  han- 
dler, a  ranch  hand,  and  a  schoolmaster.  And 
now,  here  Is  Lyman  Bryson. 

Mr.  Brtson.  Congressman,  we  talk  a  good 
deal  these  days  about  American  leadership, 
something  we  can't  avoid  because  world  con- 
ditions win  in  some  degree  force  It  upon  us. 
A  good  many  people  are  wondering  If  we  are 
facing  squarely  the  kinds  of  problems  which 
such  leadership  would  Involve.  For  In- 
stance, on  the  International  stage,  how  many 
Americans  do  you  think  are  willing  to  face 
the  fact  that  IX  we  have  a  peaceful   world 


after  the  war.  In  the  opinion  of  eome  very 
well-Informed  people,  we've  got  to  have  a 
system  that  wUl  enforce  peace  against 
aggressors? 

Mr.  VooRHiB.  Well,  I  think  an  Increasing 
number  of  people  are  beginning  to  realise 
that. 

Mr.  Brtson.  You  would  be  of  that  group 
yourself? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Yes.  s*r.  I  would.  I  feel  that 
two  mistakes  were  made  after  the  last  war 
that  we  can  see  now,  that  one  of  those  mis- 
takes was  that  America  didn't  take  the  full 
measure  of  responsibility  that  she  should 
have  taken,  and  that,,  in  consequence  there- 
of, the  victorious  nations  failed  consistently 
and  over  a  period  of  time  to  enforce  the 
disarmament  of  the  nations  that  had  caused 
that  war.  This  time  I  hope  we'll  not  make 
that  same  mistake,  and  I  hope  we  won't  make 
the  companion  mistake  either. 

Mr.  Brtson.  Which  was 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Which  was  an  attempt  at.  or 
at  least  a  negltct,  wblc^  resulted  In  such 
severe  economic  conditions  In  Germany  as 
to  put  It  In  a  condition  which  made  for  thd 
poaslblllty  of  the  rise  of  Hitler,  and  then 
we  let  the  rearmament  take  place. 

Mr.  Brtson.  Of  course,  that  question,  you 
know.  Congressman,  has  two  sides.  One  Is 
the  big  and  dangerous  nation,  and  the  other 
Is  the  little  nation,  the  little  nation  that 
feels  very  strongly  its  nationality.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  those  little  nations? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  One  of  the  first  Jobs  after  the 
war  has  been  won  will  be  the  reconstituting 
of  those  nations  which  Hitler  and  Japan  have 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Brtson  Are  you  going  to  set  them  all 
up  again? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  that  you've  got  to  have 
at  least  a  restoration  of  those  people  s  right 
to  self-government,  and  I  think  that  then  In 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  peace.  I 
would  hope  that  we  wotildn't  have  too  many 
tiny  nations.  But  In  future  certainly  this  la 
true:  that  we've  got  not  only  *x)  remember 
Pearl  Harbor  as  a  war  alogan.  but  we  must 
remember  Manchuria,  for  esample,  and  we 
must  remember  the  Rh^neland,  and  we  must 
attempt  to  pursue  a  course  whereby  the 
strong  nations  like  the  United  State*  will  not 
permit  sggresslon  to  get  started  again,  be- 
cause, after  all.  that's  the  place  where  you 
can  stop  a  war  from  beginning. 

Mr.  Brtson.  Doesn't  that  bring  you  right 
to  the  question  of  some  kind  of  intematlonai 
organization? 

Mr.  Voorhis    I  think  it  doe* 

Mr.  BiTsoN.  You  can't  very  well  enforce 
peace  unless  you've  got  mschlncry  to  do  It, 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That's  rtfht;  X  agree  The 
only  thing  I  would  say  about  that  Is  that  I 
would  hope  that  In  the  interim  we  would 
concentrate  primarily  on  two  polnu;  the 
necessity  of  taking  responsibility  and  the 
elimination  so  far  as  possible  of  the  causes 
of  war.  Because  I  think  one  difficulty  that 
the  League  of  Nations  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
getting  over  was  that  It  was  given  a  vir- 
tually Impossible  assignment,  because  many 
of  the  basic  troubles  and  sources  of  friction 
hadn't  been  removed  beforehand. 

Mr.  Brtson.  That's  true,  of  course.  Con- 
gressman. I  think  everybody  would  agree 
to  that.  There's  a  prior  point,  however. 
Suppose  you  could  remove  all  the  reasonable 
cau»«s  of  war;  you  might  etlU  have  ambitious 
and  aggressive  nations. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  so 

Mr.  Brtson.  Should  we  contemplate  ced- 
ing some  of  our  own  sovereignty  to  an  In- 
ternational organization  that  would  have 
the  right   to  enforce  peace? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Well,  I  think 

Mr.  Bhtson.  Or  don't  you  want  to  take 
that  up? 
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Mr.  VoonHis  Well.  I— It  b  of  course  the 
crux  ol  the  problem.  I'd  put  It  this  w»y: 
That  I  felt  that  America,  In  conjunction 
with  other  nations,  had  to  take  a  reaponal- 
bility  for  the  enforcement  of  peace  and  the 
preTention  of  aggreaalon.  Now.  I  m  Inclined 
to  believe  that  It  may  be  that  this  means 
more  of  an  extension  of  eovereignty — than  It 
doe»  a  cedlnc;  of  sovereignty,  but  It 

Mr  Bbtson.  But  It  does  mean  If  ycu  do  It. 
doesn't  It,  Congre«man.  that  the  larger  na- 
tions, the  more  powerful  ones,  will  have  to 
restrain    themselves? 

Mr.  VoosHis.  It  does  indeed. 

Mr.  Bktson.  Have  we  got  the  kind  of 
world-consciousness  and  world-conscience 
that  would  make  It  safe  for  us  to  set  up  that 
kind   of  an  organization? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  don't  know,  but  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that  the  men 
who  are  fighting  thl.s  second  World  War  are 
going  to  expect  us  to  have  when  we  get 
through  with  It  and  when  they've  finished 
doing  the  job. 

Mr  BiTsoif.  Have  we  got  the  people  or  any 
Fystem  of  training  that  will  produce  the 
people  who  could  administer  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Mr.  VooBHis  Could  administer  the  Inter- 
national organlxatlon?  Well.  I  believe  that 
out  of  this  war  experience  Is  Inevitably  going 
to  come  that  kind  of  training 

Mr    Bktson.  It  will  just  have  to. 

Mr  VooRHis    I  think  so 

Mr.  Bbtson    In  the  meantime,  what  are  we 

■    going  Ui  do  with  these  nations  that  are  tern 

to    pieces    "oy    war.    these    peoples    that    are 

driven  out  of  their  home* — no  systrma.  no 

J  schools,   no   utilities,    no   way   of   living,   no 

farms 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  believe  that  we  miist  face 
the  fact  that  with  the  war  ended  and  with 
"  victory,  that  were  going  necessarily  to  have 
a  Job.  In  conjunction  with  otlier  nations 
that  are  still  whole,  of  bringing  relief  to  a 
stricken  world.  Now  I  believe  there  are  some 
entitles  In  some  of  those  nations  that  haven't 
Ijeen  destroyed.  For  example.  I  am  told — 
and  thla  may  be  a  point  that  may  come  up 
later — but  I'm  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
certain  cooperative  groups  In  some  of  those 
countries — In  Central  Europe,  fcr  example, 
and  we  know  there  are  In  China — which 
might  well  be  the  means  of  helping  to  make 
a  start  In  the  administration  of  this  relief. 

Mr.  Bryson.  Kind  of  a  nucleus. 

Mr.  VooRtus.  Yes;  perhaps 

Mr.  Brtson.  And  Is  this  to  be  done  out  of 
our  pockt  ts.  Congressman? 

Mr.  Vooaitis.  I  don't  think  that  will  be 
neccasary  altogether. 

Mr.  B«T»ON.  Where  do  we  get  the  food  and 
the  supplies  and  the  nurses  and  the  doctors. 
the  material,  the  capital? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Well,  you  said  food  first, 
and.  of  course,  that's  a  tremendous  problem 
at  the  moment,  and  Id  like  to  put  In  here 
that.  In  my  judgment,  no  policy  can  be  justi- 
fied In  our  own  country  at  the  present  time 
that  would  tend  to  reduce  our  food  produc- 
tion. I  think  that  that  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered by  everybody 

Mr.  Brtson    Produce  for  the  world 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  could  go  on  speaking  about 
that  •  •  •  for  our  own  people  and  the 
world  You  say:  "Where  are  we  going  to  ijet 
the  doctors  and  the  nurses,  and  so  on  and  so 

forth ■• 

^      Mr.  Brtson.  And   pay  them 

Mr  VooRHis.  We  are,  of  course,  training  a 
good  many  cf  those  people.  The  Army  ha.-?  a 
program  now  of  using  some  cf  cur  educational 
Institutions  In  connection  with  the  draft  for 
the  training  of  men  In  that  field  among 
others 

Mr.  Brtson  Sjme  people  are  worried,  Mr 
VooRHis.  because  they  think  that  what's  go- 
ing to  happen  is  that  Amencaiis  are  going  to 
pay  for  the  rehabilitaiiuii  it  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  get  nothing  out   of   It  except  a 


little  moral  satisfaction.  Perhaps  that  would 
be  enough. 

Mr,  VooEHis,  Well.  but.  after  all,  we're  go- 
ing to  live  In  the  world  of  tomorrow  our- 
selves, aren't  we?  And  I  think  sometimes 
that  we  forget  that  a  healthy  situation  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  is  a  neccaeary  condi- 
tion of  real  health  at  home.  We  probably 
can.  to  some  degree,  live  unto  ourselves,  but 
not  permanently  at  p>cace,  I   think.     Eh 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Permanently  prosperous? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Probably  not.  although  I'm 
of  the  opinion  that  In  many  cases  the  No  1 
economic  necessity  is  neglected  In  favor  of 
empha>^i8  on  International  trade.  I  mean 
I  believe  that  the  basis  of  a  normal  and 
healthy  international  trade  Is  the  ability 
of  the  people  within  each  nation  to  con- 
sume In  proportion  to  their  power  to  pro- 
duce. Ar.d  I'm  quite  certain  that  the 
hope  that  our  own  Nation  and  people  will 
take  a  far-sighted  attitude  about  this  In- 
ternational problem  Is  directly  dependent 
upon  whether  or  not  we  have  the  wisdom 
and  the  foresight  to  see  to  It  that  we  have 
not  only  full  employment  but  a  continuous 
l>alance  between  the  power  of  our  people  to 
buy  and  consume  after  peace  comes  and 
their  power  to  produce,  and  having  that 
balance  at  home,  so  that  you've  removed  the 
fear  on  the  one  hand  of  unemployment  and 
on  the  other  hand  of  unsalable  farm  sur- 
pluses In  a  land  of  people  that  need  the 
food,  and  so  on.  having  removed  that  fear 
by  securing  such  an  economic  balance,  then 
you're  In  a  position  to  establL^h  a  mutually 
advantageous  International  trade  with  other 
people  Whereas,  if  you  try  to  solve  your 
domestic  problems  simply  by  promoting  in- 
ternational trade,  I  don't  think  you  can  do 
It,  frankly 

Mr.  Bbtson  Wh?n  you  talk  about  a  bal- 
ance. Congressman,  you're  talking  about 
some    kind   of    credit    machinery? 

Mr   VocRHis   Yes.  I  am. 

Mr  Bbtson  But  what  la  It?  What's  your— 
machine? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Mr.  Brj'son,  I  have  here  a 
fundamental  economic  philosophy,  I  believe 
that,  for  democracy  and  free  government  to 
live,  two  things  are  necessary.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  one  is  constitutional  liberty. 
and  at  the  moment.  I  think,  very  much  in  the 
public  mind,  the  vigor  of  the  legislative  arm 
of  government.  I  belong  to  that  arm  of  gov- 
ernment, and  I  believe  very  strongly  In  the 
maintenance  of  Its  proper  position.  But  the 
other  thing  that's  equally  necessary  Is  to  have 
an  economic  situation  In  which  there  Is  hope 
for  people. 

Mr.  Brtson.  You  can't  do  that  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  you  think? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  I  don't  think  you  can  go  back 
to  normalcy,  so-called:  I  don't  believe  you 
could  just  turn  things  loose  and  let  the  pow- 
erful organizations  push  other  people  out  of 
the  buslne.ss  picture,  nor  do  I  believe  you 
can  permit  a  depression  to  take  place  such  as 
came  In  1929.  and  have  cither  economic  or 
political  health.  I'm  convinced  that  there 
are  ways  to  achieve  economic  balance  and  to 
overcome  unemployment  which  do  not 
mean  an  extension  of  governmental  regi- 
mentation or  the  setting  up  of  new  bureaus 
or  agencies,  or  any  of  thoee  things. 

Mr.  Brtson.  You  mean  entirely  by  credit 
control? 

Mr    VooBHis    No.  not  entirely,  but  by 

Mr.  Brtson.  Partly? 

Mr.  VooBHis.  By  this  program,  based  upon 
this  principle — the  principle  I  would  say  Is 
that  whenever  the  supply  of  needed  goods 
exceeds  the  demand,  always  Increase  the  de- 
mand and  never  reduce  the  supply.  And 
don't  be  afraid  to  Increase  the  demand,  for 
obviously  If  you  have  a  situation  like  that, 
there  Is  room  for  Increased  demand  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  and  to  keep  your  peo- 
ple continuously  employed,  your  Industries 


working,  you  need  an  additional  buying 
power 

Mr.  BBTSoif.  And  you  get  that— how? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Well,  you  get  It  in  two  or 
three  different  ways.  One  Is  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  your  economy  Is  expanding,  so  that 
you  have  more  goods  coming  on  the  market — 
to  that  same  extent,  your  Nation  as  a  Nation 
should  have  the  right,  and  it  should  be  ac- 
corded by  law.  to  use  its  own  credit  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  about  a  like  expansion 

Mr.  Brtson.  And  not  by  Ijorrowlng  money? 

Mr  VooRHifi.  Not  by  borrowing  and  not  by 
Interest  payments. 

Mr.  Bryson    Not  by  selling  bonds? 

Mr.  VooBHia.  No;  not  by  selUng  bonds,  but 
by  the  creation  of  that  much  new  national 
credit  to  match  the  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
economy  and  production. 

Mr  Bhtson.  What  do  ycu  say  to  the  people 
who  Just  call  that  inflation.  Mr    Voorhis? 

Mr.  VocMUiis.  Well.  It  isn't  Inflation,  because 
Inflation.  Mr.  Bryson.  takes  place  where  the 
supply  of  money  or  buying  power  gets  ahead 
erf  the  supply  of  goods.  The  reason  we'ie 
worried  about  It  now  Is  because  the  supply 
at  consumer  goods  Is  neceaearlly  being  artifi- 
cially reduced  because  of  the  war.  and.  of 
course,  the  monetary  policies  we  rhould  pur- 
sue during  the  war  are  quite  the  opposite 
from  what  they  should  be  In  peacetime  to  as- 
sure full  employment  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Bbtson.  What  you're  talking  atmut  Is 
the  sort  of  control  over  credit  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  have  when  peace  comes 
again? 

Mr.  VooHHis.  That's  right — that's  what  I 
was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Bbtson.  What  about  a  social-security 
plan?     Is  there  one  to  go  along  with  that? 

Mr.  VooBUis.  I  think  It's  the  next  step. 
Because  I  believe  that.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
balance  between  consumer  buying  power  on 
the  one  hand  and  power  to  produce  on  the 
other.  It's  obviously  necessary  not  only  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  total  ever-all  volume 
of  buying  power  but  to  have  It  reasonably  well 
distributed.  Now  there  are  two  or  tliree  ways 
of  achieving  that.  There  Is  a  way  to  achieve 
It  which  does  not  set  up  a  means  of  having 
the  Oovernmcnl  decide  who  Fhall  work  or  who 
shall  not  and  doesn't  set  up  any  new  agen- 
cies, but  which  simply,  by  a  law  of  Congress 
which  can  be  written  in  detail,  says,  in  effect, 
that  by  means  of  the  payment  of  just  and  fair 
contributions  on  the  part  of  workers,  em- 
ployers, and  other  people — by  contributions 
perhaps  from  general  tax  funds — we  will  have 
a  general  over-all  national  Ir.surance  or  so- 
cial security  program,  I  think  It's  got  to 
Include,  for  one  thing,  a  general  provision  for 
old-age  pensions.  And  you  woukl  say  that 
those  people  who  cannot  nr  8liou!d  not  be 
employed  normally  would  Etlll  be  able  to  con- 
sume a  reasonable  share  of  the  national  pro- 
duction, and  then  you  would  have  a  funda- 
mental basis  for  the  maintenance  cf  a  step.dy 
demand  for  your  goods.  It  wouldn't  be  all  the 
answer,  but  It  would  be  an  approach  to  It 

Mr.  Bstsoi*.  What  does  that  do  to  our  tax 
program?  Does  It  mean  we'd  carry  extremely 
heavy  taxes  for  an  Indefinite  period? 

Mr.  VooaHiB  Well,  of  course  the  tax  burden 
Is  onerous  and  dlflkrult  to  bear  to  the  extent 
that  people  are  In  economic  diftress.  isn't  It? 
And  the  greater  your  production 

Mr.  Bbtson  I'm  not  so  B\ire  about  that. 
Congressman;  some  people  hate  to  pay  taxes 
even  when  they've  got  plenty  of  money. 

Mr.  VooBHis.  I'm  not  talking  about  people 
wanting  to  pay  them,  and  I  don't  want  to 
get  mixed  up  now  with  war  taxes.  Perhaps 
I  might  Just  say.  so  I'll  not  be  misunderstood 
that.  In  my  Judgment,  we  should  come 
much  nearer  to  paying  the  war  bill  than  we 
are  now  by  means^ 

Mr.  Bbtbon.  Heavier  taxes? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  By  means,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  taxes,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  forced 
savings,  which  I've  believed  for  a  long  time 


are  a  necessity,  and  I  believe  that  the  use  of 
those  two  devices  should  be  used  instead  of 
letting  a  lot  of  new  money  be  created  by  the 
private  banks  and  then  used  to  buy  Oov- 
ernment  bonds  so  that  the  people  are  obli- 
gated to  pay  that  Interest  on  what  Is  really 
their  own  credit  In  the  future  But  with 
regard  to  the  support  of  a  social-security  pro- 
gram by  means  of  taxation,  I  do  not  t)elleve 
that  It  would  entail  a  tax  burden  which  would 
be,  by  any  means.  Impossible  to  bear.  And 
If  we  could  have  an  assurance  of  full  employ- 
ment, we  would  have  gained  far  more  than 
we  could  lose  by  the  payment  of  those  taxes, 
and  may  I  add  that  we  Just  simply  are  going 
to  have  jobs  fcr  these  fellows  when  they  come 
back  from  winning  this  war — that's  all  there 
is  to  It. 

Mr.  Bbtson    We're  going  to  have  to 

Mr.  VooBHis  We're  going  to  have  to,  and 
everybody  had  better  put  that  down  as  No.  1. 

Mr.  Brtson.  Does  that  mean  that  If  there 
Isn't  a  quick  pick-up  in  normal  production, 
Conpres.'^man.  that  well  have  to  have  large 
programs  of  public  works? 

Mr  Voorhis  Well,  we  might.  Now,  of 
course,  I  don't  believe  that  we're — I  think  that 
probably  Immediately  after  the  war  that 
there  will  be  something  In  the  nature  of  a 
boom.  I  think  6  months,  maybe  8  months, 
maybe  a  year  after  the  end  of  hostilities,  that 
we  need  to  look  for  trouble.  I  think  we've 
got  to  be  determined  that  we're  not  going  to 
go  In  for  a  deflation  then  I  think  we  should 
attempt  to  stabilize  the  buying  power  and 
the  debt-paying  power  of  our  dollar  as  cf 
the  level  at  which  we  come  out  of  the  war 
and  try  to  kef'p  it  clot:"  to  that 

Mr.  Bryson.  And  enough  public  works  to 
carry  that^ 

Mr.  Voorhis  Well.  now.  I  want  to  say 
this:  There  are  certain  public  works  that 
we'll  have  to  have  after  the  war,  because 
there  U  be  things  that  have  been  neglected. 
For  Instance,  we're  not  keeping  up  our 
roads 

Mr 
take— 


Bhyson    Oh,  you  mean  for  their  own 
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TTiat's  right- 


Not  to  make  employment. 
You  bet.  Now.  then,  the 
primary  public  works  consideration  should 
be  to  consider  those  things  which  are  going 
to  have  to  be  done  for  their  own  sake,  and, 
Indeed.  I  would  say  that  ought  to  be  the 
main  thing  with  regard  to  public  works,  and 
I  would  rather  see  the  Government  as  a 
means  of  combating  unemployment  use  a 
broad  social  security  program,  use  a  means 
of  passing  consuming  buying  power  down 
to  the  people,  In  order  that  It  can  transfer 
economic  power  to  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
Instead  of  exercising  It  directly  Itself.  I'm 
not  excluding  necessary  public  construction 
projects,  like  dams,  the  development  of  elec- 
tric power  in  certain  instances,  roads,  flood 
control — soil  conservation  and  things  like 
that.     They  are  a  necessary 

Mr.  Brtson.  Is  there  anything  else  we  need 
to  do?  What  about  price  controls?  Do  we 
need  to  maintain  price  controls?  Some  people 
think  we  do. 

Mr.  Voorhis  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
we  wouldn't  have  to  maintain  price  controls 
In  the  sense  that  we  have  them  now.  I  do 
believe  that  we  should  have  had  long  since, 
«nd  ought  certainly  to  have  In  the  future, 
the  kind  of  a  balanced  monetary  system  that 
I've  been  speaking  about,  where  we  don't 
permit  Inflation  and  deflation  to  follow  one 
another  at  periodic  Intervals.  But  that's  a 
matter  of  monetary  controls  and  not  a  matter 
of  the  Intimate  regulation  of  prices,  such  as 
we  have  today  because  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween purchasing  power  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  reduced  supply  of  consumer  goods 
on  the  other,  which  is  the  real  reason  we  have 
price  control  now, 

Mr.  Brtson.  Would  that  also  take  care  of 
differences — serious   differences   between   the 


normal  earnings  of  farmers  and  wage  earners. 
Industrial  workers? 

Mr,  Voorhis.  Well,  that's  another  great  big 
question.     I  mean  I  think  It  would  help 

Mr.  Brtson.  It's  a  question  that  worries 
f>eople. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Brtson.  You've  got  both  kinds  In  your 
district? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Indeed  I  do!  I  think  that 
America's  got  to  raise  her  sights  on  the  mat- 
ter of  agricultural  Income.  We've  gotten 
lised  to  the  Idea  that  farm  folk  are  supposed 
to  be  at  a  level  about  half  as  high  as  city 
folk  are  with  regard  to  Income.  I  think 
we've  got  to  get  over  that.  I  think  the 
quicker  we  do  It  the  better.  And  I  feel  very 
profoundly  that  the  type  of  monetary  system 
that  I've  spoken  about  already  some  tonight 
will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  agriculture, 
because,  after  all.  one  of  the  things  that's 
hurt  agriculture  the  most  has  been  periods 
of  deflation  and  Inflation.  Agriculture,  you 
see.  Is  still  a  competitive  Industrj'.  and  It  was 
farm  prices  in  1920.  when  we  returned  to 
so-called  normalcy,  that  were  reduced  to  half 
their  former  level  in  about  8  months.  With 
Industrial  prices  that  didn't  happen,  but  in 
farm  prices  It  did.  Now  we've  got  to  be  de- 
termined that  It  won't  happen  again,  and 
we've  also  got  to  maintain  farm  prices,  I 
think,  at  a  reasonably  decent  level. 

Mr.  Bryson.  But  Industrial  workers,  Con- 
gressman, organize;  they  come  together,  they 
exert  a  common  strength. 

Mr   Voobhis.  That's  right. 

Mr  Bryson.  Is  there  any  way  for  farmers 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Oh.  yes — through  farm  co- 
operatives. And  two  kinds,  I'd  say.  One, 
the  cooperative  for  farm  producers,  whereby 
they  market  together  their  commodities  so 
that  they  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  middle- 
man, and  the  other  farm  consumers'  co- 
operatives. If  you  want  to  call  them  that, 
whereby  they  purchase  together  the  things 
they  need  and  sometimes  even  produce  some, 
like  they've  done  In  Ohio  with  fertilizer,  for 
example,  and  like  they're  doing  in  some— In 
Minnesota  and  other  parts  with  gas  and  oil 
and  things  of  that  sort.  Cooperatives  are 
means  whereby  our  people  can  do  a  great 
deal  for  themselves  in  solving  economic  prob- 
lems without  depending  on  government  at 
all.  and,  for  my  part,  I  want  to  see  those 
means  taken  Just  as  much  as  we  can  take 
them. 

Mr.  Bbtson.  You  don't  believe  In  govern- 
ment Intervention  for  Its  own  sake? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Bbtson.  You  think  It's  bad  on  Its  own 
account,    unless   It's   absolutely   necessary? 

Mr.  Voobhis.  Well,  that's  a  big  question — 

Mr.  Brtson.  That  Is,  you'd  reduce  It  to 
the  minimum? 

Mr.  Voobhis.  Yes.  I  would.  I  mean  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  there  is  a  real  danger  from 
people  becoming  too  dependent  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  there's  a  real  danger  from  an 
Increase  of  governmental  power.  I  really  be- 
lieve that.  Now,  then,  in  saying  that.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment Is  wrong  In  setting  up  an  electric 
power  yardstick,  because  electric  power  is  a 
natural  monopoly  and  that  monopoly  if 
turned  loose  and  let  alone  will  take  more  of 
the  consumer  buying  power  In  that  area 
than  It's  entitled  to,  and  therefore  hurt  other 
businesses.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  I'm 
not  for  the  increase  of  governmental  agen- 
cies. I'm  not  for  trying  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems by  havlnjj  Congress  Just  pass  a  bill 
and  say  that  we  hereby  create  a  new  agency 
and  give  that  agency  broad  and  generalized 
pMwers  to  solve  a  problem;  I  think  we've  got 
to  do  much  better  than  that.  I  think  we've 
got  to  be  ready  to  do  better  than  that  when 
the  war  has  been  won. 

Mr.  Bbtson.  When  you  say  we've  got  to  be 
ready.  Congressman.  It  reminds  me  of  the  fact 


that  the  only  piece  of  legislation  that's  oome 
to  my  attention,  the  only  piece  of  leglalatton 
that's  really  been  talked  about  that  would 
prepare  the  legislative  arm  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  is  your  own  House  joint  resolution — 
what's  it  now?     No.  36. 

Mr.  VooRHXB.  That's  right.  I  appredat* 
your  mentioning  that,  Mr.  Bryson. 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Well,  are  you  going  to  get  It 
through?  Are  you  going  to  get  a  commission 
set  up  on  post-war  problems? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  earnestly  hope  so.  Tou  can 
be  sure  I'm  going  to  do  my  best.  I  reintro- 
duced my  bin  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
and  I'm  going  to  press  for  It,  and  I  know  that 
there's  tremendous  public  support  for  It. 

Mr.  Bbtson.  What  do  you  want?  Is  It  to 
keep  Congress  better  informed  of  what  out- 
side experts  think  ought  to  be  done,  or  is  it  to 
organize  the  powers  of  Congress  for  more 
efficient  application  to  this  kind  of  prob- 
lem— or  both,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Voobhis.  Well,  both,  and  more  yet. 
No.  1  ts  that  all  sorts  of  people  are  now  doing 
post-war  planning,  and  so  on.  I  believe  that 
all  those  different  and  separate  efforts  of 
governmental  agencies  and  private  groups  are 
worth  while  and  to  the  good,  as  far  as  they 
can  go,  but  I  think  you've  got  to  have  one 
central  over-all  group,  and  I  think  the  initia- 
tive on  this  matter  ought  obviously  to  come 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
want  the  Congress  to  t>e  prepared,  not  just 
to  combat  Executive  power,  not  just  to  take 
back  the  powers  and  prerogatives  that  prop- 
erly belong  to  it — although  I  want  it  to  do 
that — but  I  want  It  to  have  a  constructive 
program  of  Its  own.  which,  after  all,  is  the 
only  way  that  It  can  really  go  before  the 
people  and  say  that  It's  occupying  Its  proper 
place.     That's  the  first  thing. 

The  second  thing  is  that  I  have  believed  for 
a  long  time  that  the  important  economic 
groups  of  the  Nation  have  got  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  problem  America  faces  In  the 
future  Is  so  fundamental  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty  and  freedom  and  constitutional 
democracy  that  it  won't  do  for  them  to  just 
come  before  Congress  and  make  demands; 
but  that  Industry  and  labor  and  agriculture 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  have  got  to  recognise 
that  we  have  a  reEponslbility  for  working  out 
this  problem  and  that  maybe  we've  got  to  do 
a  little  bit  better  than  just  present  our  de- 
mands. And  so  I'd  like  to  see  the  people 
from  those  different  groups  meeting  together 
on  a  commission,  which  would  be  primarily 
congressional,  to  sit  down  now  to  begin  to 
develop  democratically  four  or  five  basic 
principles  of  policy  which  we  could  follow 
and  which  we  know  would  reasonably  assure 
us  of  economic  health  after  the  war  Is  won. 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Well,  before  you  get  to  that 
assignment,  how  are  you  going  to  get  the 
major  groups  of  America  Into  such  a  com- 
mission? The  power  has  got  to  remain  with 
the  congressional  members,  hasn't  It? 

Mr.  Voobhis.  Yes;  I  think  It  does,  and  the 
resolution  In  Its  present  form  provides  that 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  shall  alwayi 
be  from  the  congressional  group,  and  it  di- 
vides the  membership  t)etween  the  10  con- 
gressional members  who  are  really  the  full 
members  and  the  other  members  who  are  »•- 
soclate  members  but  who  would  participate 
fully  In  all  the  work  of  the  commission,  ex- 
cept repwrtlng  legislation  to  Congress,  and 
that  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  dene  by  the 
congressional  members  alone. 

Mr.  Bbtson.  As  I  understand  it,  these  asso- 
ciate members  represent  large  groups  of 
American  interests  and  American  thought. 

Mr.  Voobhis.  That's  right.  I  can  tell  you 
what  they  are  briefly.  There  would  be  three 
from  Industry,  three  from  labor,  three  from 
agriculture,  two  from  consumers'  org&nlxa- 
tions,  three  from  cooperatives,  producer  co- 
operatives, credit  unions  and  consumer 
cooperatives,  three  from  the  churches,  two 
from    educational    associatlona,    three  from 
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veteran  organlaatlotis.  at  least  one  of  whom 
has  to  be  a  combat  veteran  of  the  Second 
World  War.  and  one  economist  and  one 
engineer.  Now,  and  three  from  the  execu- 
tive department  of  Oovemment. 

Mr  Brvson.  I  hopo  some  of  these  other 
people  are  ecunomlsts  aa  well  as  the  one 
who  has  that  ticket  on  him.  It's  going  to 
be  a  little  tcugh  on  him. 

Mr.  VooBHis.  Well,  they  would  be  I  Ima- 
gine It  Would  be  tough  on  him,  but  perhaps 
he  oiuld  hold  up  bis  end 

Mr.  BsTsoK.  And  you  think  Oinf^ressmen 
uho  belong  to  that  and  are  real  members, 
where  these  peuple  are  assuciate  members, 
ure  going  to  iLsten  to  the  aasoclate  members? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  Well,  the  Job  of  Congressmen 
Is   to  listen    to   the   people,   you   know. 

Mr.  Bavsoif.  And  try  to  figure  out  what 
they  want  him  to  do? 

Mr.  VooRHis.  That's  right.  I  think  that 
Congress  wculd  be  vtry  much  Impressed  by 
anything  that  that  gruup  of  people  had  to 
say, 

Mr  BxTSON.  We've  got  a  new  Congress  on 
our  hands,  or  perhaps  11  would  be  better  to 
say  we  are  In  the  hands  of  a  new  Congress, 
Mr.  VooatnB.  A  lot  of  people  say  that  this 
Congress  has  a  mandate  I  think  some  of 
the  Congressmen  think  It  has  a  mandate  to 
Jiwt  stop  everything  that's  going  on  ntiw  and 
tUiTt,  over  again,  perhaps  not  In  winning  the 
war.  but  in  every  other  present  tendency  Is 
that  the  mandate  that  this  commission 
would  be  putting  into  effect  for  the  poet-war? 

Mr.  VooaHn.  No;  I  certainly  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  BarsoN.  Does  that  mandate  exist? 

Mr.  VooaHis  I  wouldn't  interpret  the  man- 
date that  way  at  all  I  think  there  un- 
doubtedly was  a  mandate  from  the  people 
that  confusion  be  ended,  that  they  be  given  a 
much  clearer  and  simpler  idea  of  what  the 
Qovernment  intended  to  do  about  some  of 
these  programs.  I  think  the  mandate  meant 
that  the  people  desire  to  see  a  streamlining 
of  the  war  effort.  I've  spoken  about  that 
other  places,  but  there  Isn't  time  now  I 
think  the  mandate  also  meant  that  in  future 
the  pjcople  did  want  to  see  their  problems 
E>oived  with  leas  reliance  upon  special  govern- 
mental agencies.  But  I  don't  think  the  man- 
date meant  that  Congress  should  turn 
around  and  go  backward  Certainly  it  didn't 
mean  that  Congress  should  destroy  the  nec- 
essary powers  of  government  to  prtieecute  this 
war  effectively,  and  I  think  it  will  be  misin- 
terpreted if  it's  regarded  as  a  mandate  to 
destroy  the  hope  of  people  is  a  better  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BiTBOH.  I'm  glad  you're  hopeful  and 
I'm  glad  you've  got  a  solid  and  substantial 
Idea  for  putting  that  hope  into  effect. 


Ruml  Plan  Will  Not  Lose  TrcMory 
ReTCBuc,  Smj  Accoantants 


Exna^sioN  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

<  r   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25.  1943 

Mr.  CARL60N  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  past  few  weeks  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  the  proposed 
Ruml  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan  on  the 
theory  that  the  Federal  Treasury  would 
lose  substantial  revenue  If  our  Nation's 
tax  clock  were  moved  ahead  1  year.  I 
am  today  placing  In  the  Rkcorp  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Beardsley  Ruml,  of  New 


York,  which  goes  into  Uiis  matter  thor- 
oughly. He  makes  the  direct  statement 
that  "the  gross  loss  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  better  tax  collections  and  col- 
lection methods  without  increased  bur- 
den on  this  account  to  any  taxpayer." 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  lose  no  revenue  and  the  taxpayers 
of  our  Nation  would  be  on  a  current 
ba.sis,  which  would  eliminate  income-tax 
debt  and  do  it  without  los.s  of  revenue 
and  with  no  additional  burden  on  any 
taxpa^'er. 

Mr.  Ruml  presented  this  letter  and 
statement  to  a  group  of  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants  for 
their  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  his 
statement  was  correct.  A  large  number 
of  accountants  have  analyzed  and  .studied 
the  proposal  and  submitted  letters  stat- 
ing his  analysis  is  correct.  The  signa- 
tures of  these  accountants  and  the  firms 
they  represent  are  made  a  part  of  t^e 
letter  I  have  submitted  for  the  Record. 
I  want  to  urg^  the  membership  of  this 
House  to  study  the  letter  closely.  It 
follows: 

January  22.    1943. 
Representative   PaANK  Cableon. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washingtun.    D     C 

Dear  Mr  Cari.scn:  With  respect  to  the  so- 
called  "loss"  which  some  contend  that  the 
Treasury  would  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  pay- 
as-you-go  plan,  many  people  believe  that  not 
only  would  there  be  no  loss,  but  that  the 
gain  might  be  substantial  I  share  this  opin- 
ion, and  I  wanted  you  and  others  to  know 
it  and  to  know  the  reasons  why 

I  must  explain  why  I  have  bo  far  never 
rruide  thla  claim  In  any  public  address.  First, 
it  is  my  conviction  that  any  gross  loss,  less 
offsets  estimated  at  any  figure  one  chooses, 
is  eti  small  as  compared  vrith  the  present 
and  long-enduring  l)enefits  of  reforming  otir 
Income-tax  practice  that  it  seems  to  me  Ir- 
relevant whether  the  net  position  Is  a  little 
or  a  lot  more  favorable  th.an  the  worst  that 
can  ,x)sslbly  be  claimed  Second,  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  absence  of  any  net  lo«s 
Is  sufficiently  technical  and  the  result  so 
paradoxical  that  I  feared  that  debate  on 
this  point  might  becloud  more  Important 
Issues 

However,  for  the  record  let  me  state  my 
views. 

The  proposition  that  the  Treasury  would 
have  no  net  loss  by  setting  the  tax  clock 
1  year  ahead,  thereby  eliminating  personal 
Income-tax  debt,  depends  on  two  major  as- 
sumptions which  seem  reasonably  probable. 

1  That  over  a  long  period  of  years  national 
production  will  Increase,  with  variations 
from  year  t<i  year  to  be  .sure,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  taxable  real  Income  on  the  aver- 
age from  year  to  year  over  a  long  period;  and 

2.  That  we  adopt  a  withholding  tax  that 
will  obtain  collection  at  the  source  at  lea.st 
on  the  bulk  of  salaries,  wages,  and  dividends. 

Let  us  take  1943  as  compared  with  1942. 
It  la  clear  that  the  aggregate  taxable  na- 
tional income  In  1943  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce more  revenue  at  the  sair.e  rates  than 
the  income  cxf  1942.  Some  taxpayers  will 
pay  less  because  their  Income  lu  1943  was  less 
than  in  1942.  but  this  will  be  more  than  off- 
set by  tliose  who  pay  mure.  Now  it  is  Im- 
portant to  notice  that  those  who  pay  more  do 
not  pay  more  than  they  wuuld  u'vherwiae  pay 
on  their  1943  Income,  they  only  pay  It  sooner, 
in  1943  Uistead  of  1944.  If  we  project  the 
situation  over  a  long  period,  this  taxpayer  liv- 
ing whatever  number  of  years  he  does,  paya 
no  more  tax  but  pays  what  be  pays  1  year 
sooner.  In  return,  he  i.s  on  a  current  basis 
and  out  of  incume-tax  debt. 


Let  ua  consider  what  the  status  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  for  the  i>erlod  January  1, 
1943,  to  December  31.  1962 

Under  the  preaent  system  of  collecting 
taxes,  the  Treasury  would  have  collected 
taxes  for  the  20  years.  1942  to  1961.  both 
Inclusive. 

Under  the  pay-as-you-go  system  the 
Treasury  would  have  collected  taxes  for  the 
30  years.  1943  to  1962.  both  inclusive. 

The  change  Is  that  by  skipping  1942  the 
Treasiu^  gaina  1962,  or  any  other  year  that 
one  wishes  to  take  at  the  end  of  any  stated 
per.od 

If  one  accepts  as  axiomatic  that  national 
Income  over  a  period  will  rise  It  is  evident 
either 

(a)  That  the  TYeasury  will  have  collected 
more  dollars  under  the  pay-as-you-go  sys- 
tem than  It  would  under  the  present  Fjstem. 
both  at  exactly  the  same  rates,  or 

(b)  That  the  Treasury'  to  collect  the  same 
number  of  dollan  under  the  perkxl  under 
the  two  systems  would  be  able  to  collect 
them  under  pay-a.s-you-go  at  lower  rates  than 
imder  the  present  system. 

It  la  further  true  that  people  who  either 
stop  paying  taxes  or  have  their  income  re- 
duced during  such  a  period  would  have  paid 
less  taxes  for  the  period,  and  that  taxpayers 
who  became  new  taxpayers  during  svwh  a 
]ierlod  would  have  paid  their  taxes  1  year 
sooner  but  for  their  lifetime  will  have  paid 
no  more  tax  It  Is  therefore  true  that  smce 
the  Treaeur)-  is  on  a  cash-receipts  basis  and 
not  on  an  accrual  b.tsis.  the  Treasury  not 
only  does  not  loae  anything  by  adopting  a 
pay-a.'i-you-go  bo&ls  in  lieu  of  the  present 
system,  but  it  actually  gains  as  the  country 
continues    to  grow 

So  much  for  the  demonstration,  and  now 
to  reconcile  the  paradox:  How  can  the  pres- 
ent taxpayers  over  the  generation  gain  1 
year's  income  taxes  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Treasury  gain  revenue  and  no  taxpayer 
pay*!  more  than  he  would  otherwise  be  called 
on  to  pay? 

The  an.swer  Is  to  be  fcund  by  examining 
the  position  of  the  Treasury  on  Judgment 
Day  when  the  books  are  Anally  closed.  Un- 
de.-  our  present  system  the  Treasury  would 
have  billions  owing  from  the  taxpayers. 
These  would  be  bod  debt.s  in  any  case.  Since 
the  Oovemment  is  not  concerned  about  any 
final  loss  on  Judgment  Day.  the  Government 
la  able  to  turn  the  tax  clcxJc  ahead,  noake  all 
taxpayers  current,  eliminate  income-tax  debt, 
and  do  It  without  loss  of  revenue  and  with 
uo  additional  burden  on  any  taxpayer. 

I  am  indebted  to  lir.  James  W.  Gerard  for 
his  vivid  allusion  to  Judgment  Day  In  his 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  which  prompted 
me  to  put  down  my  thoughts  on  this  ques- 
tion. Tou  wlU  recall  that  in  earlier  state- 
ments I  have  said  that  the  "gross  loss  would 
be  partially  offset  by  better  tax  collections 
and  collection  methods."  If  we  assume 
Ih.at  we  shall  have  a  long-time  trend  toward 
riolng  national  production,  and  rising  tax- 
able real  Income,  and  if  we  have  an  efScient 
withholding  tax,  I  believe  we  can  truthfuUy 
.•=ay.  The  gro.<:s  iocs  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  better  tax  collections  and  collection  meth- 
ods without  increased  burden  on  this  ac- 
count to  any  taxpayer." 

I  subxuitted  the  foregoing  to  a  group  of 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants for  theU'  opinion  as  to  whether  my 
statement  as  to  the  fiscal  status  of  the 
Treasury  la  correct,  and  I  have  letters  from 
thenn  in  which  they  all  state.  "Since  the 
United  States  Treasury  operates  on  a  caah 
receipts  basis  there  is.  In  my  opinion,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  receipts  from  tax- 
ation oi  Individuals  in  1934^  44  would  be 
any  less  if  the  pay-as-you-go  system  were 
adopted  than  on  the  present  t>asi8.  fur- 
thermore, over  a  long  period  of  years  It  la 
likely  that  the  Income  of  this  country  will 
increase   and    the    receipts   under    the    pay- 
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as-}Ou-go  5y.stem  would  be  greater  with  the 
same  tax  rates  than  under  the  present  sys- 
tem- 
Attached  is  a  list  of  names  of  the  persons 
who  have  signed  the  letters. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

BEARDSLET    Rt-^ML. 

• 
■William  L  Ashbaugh,  Price  Waterhouse 
A  Co,  New  York  City:  F.  MerrUl  Beatty, 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co  .  New  York  City;  Sam- 
uel J.  Broad,  Peat.  Marwick,  Mitchell  St  Co., 
New  York  City;  Perclval  F.  Brundage.  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Co  .  New  Yo  City:  George 
Cochrane.  Deloltte.  Plender,  Griffiths  &  Co., 
New  York  City;  H.  Hilton  DumbriUe,  Ly- 
brand.  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery.  New  York 
City;  J.  P.  Friedman.  Touche.  Niven  &  Co.. 
Ne-v  York  City;  P.  W.  R.  Glover.  Barrow. 
Wade.  Guthrie  &  Co  .  New  York  City;  Thomas 

B.  G  Henderson.  Lybrand  Ross  Bros  St  Mont- 
gomery. New  York  City;  John  B.  Inglis.  Price 
Waterhouse  i  Co  .  New  York  City:  Paul  K. 
Knight.  Arthur  Andersen  St  Co  ,  New  York 
City;  Norman  J.  Lenhart,  Lybrand.  Ross 
Bros.  &  Montgomery.  New  York  City;  Earnest 
O.  Lothrop,  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Prior  Sinclair.  Lybrand.  Ross  Bn  s. 
&  Montgomery,  New  York  City;  Victor  H. 
Stempf.  Touche.  Nlven  &  Co  .  New  York  City; 

C.  Oliver  Wellington,  Scovell.  Wellington  & 
Co.,  New  York  City. 


Demands  for  United  States  G)tton  During 
the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1943 

Mr,  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  of  Dr, 
A.  B.  Cox,  director,  bureau  of  business 
research.  University  of  Texas: 

Cotton  la  grown  to  sell.  The  demand  for 
United  States  grown  cotton,  and  especially 
Texas  cotton,  has  been  altered  substantially 
since  1940  due  to  the  fact  that  the  market 
has  been  changed  from  a  world  market  to  a 
domestic  market,  and  the  domestic  market 
has  been  changed  from  a  market  fcr  civilian 
goods  to  one  predominantly  for  war  goods. 

The  greht  majority  of  cotton  mills  in  the 
United  States  were  built  to  consume  medium 
staples  and  grades  of  United  States  grown 
cotton,  and  foreign  markets  took  the  larger 
portion  of  our  short-staple,  low-grade  cotton, 
as  well  as  our  highest  grades.  A  large  part 
of  the  market  we  formerly  had  for  low-grade, 
short-staple  cotton  Is  thus  cut  off  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

The  war  Itself  has  shifted  the  demand  of 
United  States  cotton  mills  from  the  shorter 
side  of  medium  staples  toward  the  longer 
staples  and  l)etter  grades. 

Reports  of  United  States  cotton  mills  to  the 
United  States  Department  ol  Agriculture  on 
qualities  of  cotton  consumed  supplemented 
by  data  on  qualities  sold  by  cotton  merchants 
Indicate  that  only  about  1  percent  of  the  de- 
mand for  cotton  Is  now  for  staples  shorter 
than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  or  about 
120.000  bales,  whereas  production  of  these 
staples  In  the  United  States  amounts  to  from 
about  2  to  6  percent,  or  from  250.000  to 
700.000  bales. 

The  demand  for  feven-eighths-  and  twenty- 
nine  thirty-seconds-inch  staples  amounu  to 


about  10  to  13  percent  of  total  consumption, 
whereas  production  ranges  from  11.3  to  as 
high  as  213  percent,  and  during  the  6  years 
ending  August  1942,  average  of  15.3  percent 
of  the  crop.  There  is  apparently  some  over- 
production of  these  staples  in  relation  to 
current  demand. 

The  second  largest  demand  for  coUon  by 
American  mills  Is  for  the  staple  length  of 
fifteen-sixteenths  and  thirty-one  thirty-sec- 
onds, which  account  for  25  percent  of  the 
Nation's  constunptlon  for  the  years  1939-40 
and  1940-41  according  to  the  United  SUles 
Department  of  Agriculture.  That  was  not 
only  true  prior  to  1941  but  percentages  of 
sales  indicate  that  that  is  still  the  case  even 
this  year.  It  is  Important  to  note  that  these 
two  staple  lengths  alone  constitute  fromi 
20.9  to  27.6  percent  of  the  Nation's  crop. 
The  December  estimate  Indicates  that  only 
20  9  percent  of  this  year's  crop  is  of  these 
staples.  The  production  of  these  staples 
during  the  5  years  ending  1943  has  averaged 
24  8  percent  of  the  crop.  Sales  indicate  this 
year's  production  of  these  staples  will  be 
less  than  the  demand  at  the  present  high 
rate  of  consumption. 

The  largest  amounts  of  cotton  consumed 
in  the  United  States  are  of  the  staple  lengths 
of  inch  and  lig-.'  Inches.  These  two  staples 
constituted  36  percent  of  total  consumption 
during  the  years  1930-40  and  1940-41,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  Slates  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Sales  to  date  this  year  indi- 
cate very  little  change  to  slight  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  these  staples.  Production 
of  these  two  staples  over  the  last  5  years 
has  ranged  from  25.4  to  38  percent  of  the 
crop  and  haa  averaged  32.3  percent.  This 
year  they  constitute  35.4  percent  of  It. 

Demands  for  cotton  measuring  l'i« 
and  l-.;-i  inches  show  a  substantial  increase 
from  1939  to  the  present  in  the  United  States. 
Durirg  1939-40  17  percent  of  the  cotton 
con-^iimed  was  of  these  lengths;  In  the  season 
1940-41  It  remained  at  17  percent.  Per- 
centage of  sales  indicate  an  increase  during 
the  year  1941-42  for  these  staples  and  more 
especially  for  the  year  1942-43.  According 
to  grade  and  staple  estimates  reports  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
therj  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  percentage 
of  thc-se  staples  produced,  the  range  during 
the  laft  five  seasons  being  from  a  low  of  13  1 
percent  this  year  to  as  high  as  20  3  percent 
in  1940-41,  and  a  5-year  average  of  17.2  per- 
cent of  the  crop. 

Demands  for  cotton  I'g  Inches  and  longer 
normally  constitute  about  10  to  11  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  cotton  consvimption. 
Sales  during  the  season  1941-42  indicate  an 
increase  In  the  demend  for  these  qualities. 
According  to  reports  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  a 
sub&tantlal  increase  in  the  production  of 
thesj  staples  this  year  from  around  8  percent 
of  tne  crop  to  135  percent.  Consumption  of 
these  qualities  in  the  United  States  has  nor- 
mally exceeded  production,  and  the  dif- 
ference was  made  up  by  Imports  especially 
from  Egypt.  Cutting  off  of  imports  and  in- 
creased demands  for  war  uses  have  created 
real  shortages  of  these  staples,  and  where 
feas'b'e,  farmers  should  Increase  production 
of  these  staples  as  a  part  of  the  war  pro- 
gram This  effort  to  increase  production  of 
long-staple  cotton  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  important  fact  that  they  are  specialities 
and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  is  fifteen-six- 
teenths to  lijs  inches. 

Facts  Just  cited  should  be  extremely  help>- 
ftil  In  clarifying  the  objectives  of  the  cotton 
production  program  of  Texas  this  year  to 
make  the  Industry  more  profitable  and  more 
serviceable  In  winning  the  war.  The  loss  of 
the  exp>ort  market  and  the  demand  for  longer 
staples  In  the  United  SUtes  resulting  from 
the  war  Indicate  very  positively  that  Texas 
farmers  growing  the  short  staples  should  shift 


to  varieties  producing  staples  at  least  flfteen- 
slxtcenths  to  lti«  Inches  for  which  sales  and 
consumption  figures  show  to  be  relatively 
scarce. 

Quality  differences  being  paid  In  the  market 
emphasise  the  correctness  of  the  above  figures 
and  observations.  The  average  discount  for 
thirteen -sixteenth  In  the  10  designated  spot 
markets  In  the  South  Is  155  polnU  off  fifteen - 
sixteenths  Inch  and  the  lcx»l  or  farm  market 
difference  Is  about  200  off.  Even  seven- 
eighths  Inch  Is  worth  at>out  $5  per  bale  or 
100  points  off  fifteen-sixteenths  Inch. 

Premiums  for  staples  longer  than  fifteen- 
sixteenths  Inch  do  not  reach  significant  pro- 
portions t>elow  I'lfl  inch.  Inch  cotton  la 
worth  about  25  to  30  points,  or  11.25  per  bale 
more  than  fifteen -sixteenths  inch.  The 
premium  for  I'le-lnch  staple  on  the  other 
hand.  Jumps  up  to  130  points,  or  16.50  per 
bale   more  than   fifteen-sixteenths   Inch. 

Consumption  figures,  market  demand,  and 
premiimis  in  the  market  Indicate  there  is 
still  room  for  Increases  In  the  production  of 
the  longer  staples.  The  fact  is  that  while 
commercial  premiums  for  these  longer  staples 
have  declined  substantially  In  recent  weeks, 
they  are  still  wide,  especially  for  the  very 
long  staples  such  as  is  produced  by  Sea  island. 
Pima,  and  the  Plma-Sakel  cross  being  grown 
especially  in  the  El  Paso  irrigated  area. 

The  strong  preference  of  the  market  for 
the  medium  grades  of  cotton  (grades  measure 
the  amount  of  trash,  dirt,  etc..  In  the  cotton 
and  Its  preparation)  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  United  SUtes  mUls  were  built  to  con- 
sume these  grade  qualities.  This  is  signifi- 
cant because  the  amount  of  opening  and 
cleaning  machinery  Installed  was  Just  suf- 
ficient to  clean  a  supply  of  cotton  of  these 
grades  to  meet  the  capacity  requirements  of 
the  mill's  drawing  and  spinning  equipment. 
The  result  Is  that  If  such  a  mUl  tries  to  con- 
sume lower  grades  it  finds  it  cannot  clean  as 
much  cotton  as  It  Is  set  up  to  draw  and  spin 
and  the  result  Is  a  reduction  In  output. 

In  view  of  the  facta  Just  cited  relative  to 
the  demand  and  the  further  fact  that  our 
mills  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture all  of  the  cotton  goods  In  demsnd,  It  la 
highly  Important  that  farmers  furnlsb  the 
mills  a  EUfBelent  supply  of  the  medliui  to 
better  grades  and  medium  to  longer  staples 
to  guarantee  maximum  production  for  the 
war  program. 

After  the  war  demands  for  cotton  will  be 
discussed  later. 

A.  B.  Cox, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Btisineas 
Research,  The  University  of 
Texas.  Austin,  Tex. 


NttioiuJ  Yonth  Adminiitration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MassACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26. 1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  our  former  colleafi:ue, 
Hon,  Ross  A.  Collins,  together  with  the 
enclosure  referred  to  therein : 

Washimotok,  D.  C,  January  16.  1943. 
Hon.  John  McCoxmack, 

Majority  Leader,  House  of 

Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 
D«A«  JoHif :  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  certain  Members  have  suggested 
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that  the  National  Youth  Administration  be 
abolished.  At  this  critical  time,  when  every 
one  of  Uf  \s  committed  to  the  slnple-mlnded 
purpoee  of  winning  the  war.  can  It  be  that 
some  of  us  are  so  misinformed  or  so  unin- 
formed that  we  are  In  (?rave  danger  of  cutting 
down  a  vital  flow  of  labor  in  the  war  effort? 

The  National  Youth  Administration  is 
turning  over  to  Industry  700  trained  persona 
a  day,  or  close  to  20,000  a  month.  These  are 
not  merely  figures;  they  are  facts.  Attached 
for  your  Information  is  a  list  of  the  number 
of  National  Youth  Admlnlatration  youth  who 
have  accepted  employment  In  private  In- 
dustries and  public  agencies  by  States  for  the 
5-month  period  July  through  November  1942. 

A  few  days  ago — as  recently  as  January  11, 
1943—  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
wrote  to  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
Becaaw  this  letter  \»  representative  of  letters 
from  hundreds  of  other  firms  which  are  em- 
ploying National  Youth  Administration 
trained  workers  with  gwxl  results,  I  quote  it: 

"This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  Richmond 
shipyards  will  employ  all  the  sheet  metal, 
coppersmith,  machluL'ft,  and  welder  trainees 
you  can  train 

"We  have  found  a  definite  shortage  In 
skilled  men  within  these  crafts  and,  with  the 
anticipation  that  we  will  hire  approximately 
20.000  additional  employees  within  the  next 
3  to  4  'months,  we  believe  the  shortage 
will  t)ecome  stlU  more  acute.  This  figure 
mlfht  also  be  enlarged  by  the  Inroads  made 
on  our  personnel  because  of  selective-service, 
enlistments  In  the  armed  forces,  etc. 

••These  shipyards  appreciate  the  work  your 
organization  has  been  doing  in  the  past,  and 
thank  you  for  your  continued  cooperation." 

I  have  asked  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion for  letters  from  producers  that  employ 
large  numtjers  of  workers,  and  find  that  these 
letters  are  similar  and  come  from  all  section* 
of  the  country  and  from  nearly  every  large 
war-production  plant  In  the  Nation.  The 
Aluminum  Co  of  America  says  that  'your 
organization  has  dona  a  wonderful  job 
•  •  •  In  securing  qualified  workers  to 
meet  our  needs  "  The  Alabama  Drydock  A 
Shipbuilding  Co  writes,  "We  tnist  that  you 
will  continue  to  give  ua  the  service  that  you 
have  In  the  past  •*  Prom  Fort  Worth.  Con- 
aoUdated  Aircraft  writes.  "We  have  hired  and 
are  continuing  to  hire  a  large  number  of 
young  women  trained  by  the  National  Youth 
Admlnl9tr«tlon,  and  feel  that  this  Is  one  of 
our  beat  sources  of  supply  '  Prom  San  Diego 
the  same  company  writes.  "The  students  sent 
MM  by  your  school,  about  100  In  all,  have  been 
regarded  as  lupertor  In  attitude  and  very 
compatent  In  performance  of  their  dutlee." 
International  Harvester  C<v  states  that  "We 
are  forced  to  loee  valuable  machine  ht)Urs  to 
train  these  people  within  our  plant  If  they 
could  come  to  ua  from  training  centers  such 
as  National  Youth  Administration  has  avail- 
able, our  program  would  be  materially  bene- 
fited "  The  Bridgeport  Braaa  Co.  Is  planning 
to  requisition  a  number  of  National  Youth 
Administration  trainees  periodically  "in  order 
that  we  may  keep  our  planU  supplied  with 
the  proper  men."  The  David  Bell  Co,  of 
Buffalo,  thanks  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration for  ita  aseistaDce.  adding.  "We  find 
that  It  has  helped  speed  production  by  l>elng 
able  to  have  our  girls  trained  l>efore  they 
are  employed  by  loa."  From  New  Orleans  the 
big  Hlgglns  plants  wrlt«,  "We  hope  that  you 
will  ba  able  to  house  and  train  at  least  2.000 
youth  for  us  by  March,  which  la  the  time 
they  will  be  needed." 

I  have  quoted  briefly  from  a  few  letters  and 
will  be  glad  to  submit  others  at  greater 
length.  I  feel  that  you  should  b«  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  Importance  of  the  job  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  is  doing,  and  has 
the  capacity  for  doing,  and  the  importance 
of  th«  National  Touth  Administration  to  such 
firms  as  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
•■fd  others  who  are  so  magnlfleently  expedit- 
ing Uie  war  effort. 


I  hope  that  the  servlc*?  of  this  organization 
will  be  recognized  and  continued.  It  seems 
to  me  only  fair  that  those  who  wculd  abolish 
it  must  prove  that  they  can  provide  the  ad- 
ditional 700  workers  trained  In  the  unit  skills 
needed  for  war  production  who  are  now  t>eing 
furnishtd  daily  by  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, and  at  less  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment There  is  no  evidence  that  they  can  do 
it  Until  they  offer  proof.  I  urge  that  we 
kepp  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
which  has  proved  It  can  do  the  training  job. 
Increased  production  Is  Imperative;  otherwise, 
our  fighting  forces  will  not  have  the  Imple- 
ments and  facilities  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
war 

Attached  Is  a  statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  youth  who  left  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration to  accept  Jobs  In  private  Indus- 
tries and  public  agencies,  July  through  No- 
vem'^er  1942 

With   warmest  regards.   I  am. 
Very  sincerely, 

Ross  A.  Collins 

Number  of  youth  tcholejt  the  National  YoutU. 
AdyriirnsHation  to  accept  jobs  m  prnate 
industries  and  fubltc  ugenctea — regioiial 
and  State  summary — July  1942  ttirougli 
Novejnber  1942  ' 

Region  I: 

Connecticut. 2,  566 

Maine 777 

Massachusetts 2  569 

New  Hampshire 170 

Rhode  Island _  S67 

Vermont 251 

New  York 5.  867 

Total  -. 12,  567 

g- ^      =•    -3 

Region  III: 

I>elaware SO 

New  Jersey 1.730 

Pennsylvania 9,  800 

Total 11.060 

Region  rV: 

District  of  Columbia 598 

Maryland 2,801 

North  Carolina 3,  343 

Virginia 2,  485 

West  Virginia 1,  873 

Total 11. 100 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 3,  283 

Michigan 3,  429 

Ohio 8,  441 

Total 12. 153 

Region  VI: 

IlllnoU- 5.  757 

Indiana 3.  162 

Wisconsin 3,  890 

Total 12.  799 

Region  Vn: 

Alabama 1.825 

Florida. 964 

Georgia 2,  783 

MlS8lsslppi.-. 1.654 

South  Carolina 829 

Tennessee 1,273 

Total 9.318 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa-. 1,660 

Minnesota 2.636 

Nebraska 586 

North  Dakota 187 

South  Dakota 811 

TotJd _     6.  370 


Region  IX: 

Arkansas , 2.368 

Kansas 1,618 

Missouri __ a,  185 

Oklahoma _ 2.  921 

Total 9.092 

C  7 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 1,  510 

New   Mexico _  171 

Texas 6.237 

Total - 6,918 

Region  XI: 

Colorado 337 

Idaho 440 

Montana 132 

Utah 339 

Wyoming 178 

Total 1.  424 

Region  XII: 

Arlz<jna 209 

California 2,284 

Nevada 1 

Oregon 428 

Washington.. _ S,  390 

Total 6.312 

Grand   total 98.  103 

'  Includes  an  estimated  number  of  youth 
who  left  to  seek  employment  and  for  un- 
known reasons. 


War  Preductioa  Problemi 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED.  ROWE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  SpeaJcer  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  this  Congress  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  most  momentous  prob- 
lems of  any  in  our  hLstory.  Winning  this 
war  Is  the  first  consideration  for  action. 

More  escort  vessels  are  needed  if  we 
are  to  cut  down  the  loss  of  our  ships, 
foods,  and  supplies.  More  aviation  gas 
is  needed  if  we  are  to  hold  up  our  Afri- 
can campaign.  More  rubber  is  needed  if 
this  country  wants  to  keep  pace  in  war- 
goods  production. 

Does  this  Congress  or  the  President 
know  for  certainty  which  of  these  rank 
first  in  order  of  necessity?  I  am  offering 
a  resolution  that  will  direct  or  request 
the  President  to  employ  a  committee, 
such  as  the  Baruch  committee,  to  study 
and  give  us  the  information  we  need  to 
deal  with  this  problem  intelligently.  The 
Army.  Navy.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Jeff- 
ers  are  divided  in  their  opinion.  The 
Baruch  committee  could  answer  this 
question,  and  they  should  be  brought 
back  and  given  the  assignment. 

BASUCU   COinJ)  TILL  US 

The  Baruch  rubl>er  committee  Is  needed 
again. 

lU  authoritative,  unbiased  opinion  on  a 
msjor  question  of  war  production  poUcy  can 
be  extremely  valuable. 

The  issti*  is  simply  this:  For  which  do  we 
have  the  most  pressing  need — naval  escort 


vessels,  greater  capacity  for  making  aviation 
gasoline,  or  synthetic  rubber  plants? 

Or,  if  one  doesn  t  definitely  stand  out  above 
the  others,  what  division  shall  be  made  of 
critical  materials  needed  for  all  three? 

The  Army  and  Wavy,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Donald  Nelson.  War  Production  Chief,  and 
William  M.  JefTcrs.  Rubber  Director,  on  the 

other,  have  been  unable  to  s^ee  on  this  issue. 
The  public,  vitally  concerned  by  the  outcome, 
has  Its  opinions,  but  they  aren't  based  on 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Perhaps  even  the  participants  In  the  con- 
troversy don't  hav"  enough  Information  on 
the  other  side 

The  President  has  delegated  to  James  F. 
Byrnes.  Director  of  the  OlBce  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  the  duty  of  Ironing  out  the  dis- 
I^ute  Bui  Byrnes  is  not  a  technical  expert. 
He  IS  primarily  a  politician,  or.  if  you  prefer, 
a  statesman.  Those  qualifications  aren't 
good  enough  In  this  case. 

Byrnes  needs  advice.  The  Pre.«ident  needs 
advice.  To  what  better  source  cculd  they 
turn  than  Bernard  Baruch  and  his  associates. 
Dr.  James  A.  Conant  and  Dr  Karl  T  Comp- 
ton?  These  three  men  are  already  fully  fa- 
miliar with  the  rubber  situation.  Including 
present  supplies  and  the  Job  which  lies  ahead 
In  creating  a  whole  new  Industry  to  make 
artificial  rubber. 

They  have  Intimate  knowledge  of  produc- 
tion problems.  They  are  capable  of  under- 
standing both  the  military  and  the  civilian 
point  of  view  They  are  so  highly  respected 
that  there  would  be  faith  In  their  recom- 
mendations and  a  willingness  to  accept  them. 

Estimates  as  to  the  needs  for  aviation  gaso- 
line ought  not  be  much  different  now  than 
they  were  la.st  September,  when  the  Baruch 
committee  recommended  that  nothing  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  synthetic 
rubber  program  as  then  outlined. 

But  the  submarine  menace,  which  was 
thought  a  few  months  ago  to  be  lessening.  Is 
row  realized  to  be  worse.  The  Navy  says  it 
needs  more  efcort  vessels  If  It  Is  to  keep  much 
of  our  production  and  manpower  from  being 
wasted  In  ship  sinkings.  Unfortunately. 
these  escort  vessels  take  some  of  the  same 
materials  that  are  needed  for  the  synthetic 
rubl>er  plants. 

The  armed  forces  not  only  think  their  needs 
are  more  Important  but  they  believe,  accord- 
ing to  Arthur  Krcck  In  the  New  York  Times, 
that  the  synlhetlc  plants,  cnce  In  production. 
Will  bring  In  more  than  their  rated  capacity. 
The  Army  and  Navy  would  cut  civilian  use  of 
ruDber  considerably  more.  In  order  that  syn- 
thetic requirements  might  be  reduced. 

Neither  Joe  Dcakes  nor  President  Roosevelt 
knows  the  answers  The  Baruch  committee 
could  find  them.  The  committee  should  be 
called  back  and  given  the  assignment. 


Ship  Construction  for  1942  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  and  every 
other  agency  of  government  will  receive 
criticism  so  long  as  the  war  continues. 
That  is  natural.  Democracies  cannot  be 
satisfied.  They  should  not  be.  The  same 
is  true  of  republics,  and  that  is  the  form 
of  government  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  The  urge  should  always  be  to 
do  better.     The  Maritime  Commission 


established  in  1942  a  world  record  for  the 
construction  of  ships,  and  it  proposes  to 
surpass  that  record  in  1943.  When  the 
goal  was  set  for  1942, 1  doubted  seriously 
that  it  could  be  met.  The  answer  is  that 
the  goal  has  been  surpassed. 

This  Republic  and  all  its  allies  are  In- 
debted to  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  for  the  answer  it  has  made 
to  the  Nation's  call.  How  well  that  call 
has  been  answered,  the  letter  of  Admiral 
"Vickery  to  me  dated  January  19,  will  dis- 
close. Under  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  I  include  therein  the  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  Admii-al  Land,  Admiral  Vickery,  and 
all  of  the  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  all  of  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission who  have  brought  this  result,  to 
the  shipbuilding  companies  and  all  of 
their  workers  who  have  made  these  mag- 
nificent contributions  to  victory  possible, 
with  the  earnest  prayer  that  each  of  us 
may  realize  that  victory  is  in  sight  if 
we  will  only  redouble  our  efforts,  cease 
our  bickerings,  and  each  give  to  our  re- 
spective tasks  all  that  is  in  us  and  more. 
Generations  of  the  future  will  then  rise 
up  and  call  us  blessed. 

The  letter  of  Admiral  Vickery  follows: 

United  States  Maritime  Commission. 

Washington,  January  19,  1943. 
The  Honorable  S.  O.  Bland. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Dear  Judge  Bland:  Now  that  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  8.000.000-ton  dead- 
weight merchant  shipbuilding  objective  for 
1942  is  a  matter  of  history.  In  vi«w  cf  the  part 
which  you  and  your  committee  played  in  Its 
achievement,  and  In  order  that  you  may  have 
a  better  picture  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  there  are  enclose^  tabulations  of 
the  year's  deliveries  by  merchant  shipyards, 
grouped  according  to  regions,  yards,  and  types 
cf  vfsscls.  A  trip  to  the  Gulf  coast,  made  on 
rather  short  notice,  prevented  my  furnishing 
you  with  this  data  earlier,  as  I  had  Intended. 
You  will  observe  that  the  8,O00,C00-ton  goal 
was  exceeded  by  some  90.800  tons.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  during  1942  the  Commission 
transferred  to  the  Navy  Department  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  together  with  a  number  of  ves- 
sels under  construction  at  that  yard.  These 
hulls,  based  upon  the  percentage  of  their 
completion  at  the  time  of  transfer,  were  the 
equivalent  of  68,644  tons  of  shipping.  As 
you  undoubtedly  are  aware,  there  were  also 
numerous  time-consuming  conversions  to 
naval  auxiliaries  of  merchant  vessels  under 
construction.  Moreover,  during  the  last  4 
months  of  the  year,  24  highly  productive  ways 
were  diverted  to  the  construction  cf  LST 
vessels  for  the  Na\'y.  Considering  these  fac- 
tors, it  is  my  opinion  that,  had  materials 
been  available  as  required,  building  capacity 
existed  during  1942  for  not  less  than  10.000.- 
000  tons  deadweight  of  standard  merchant 
ships. 

As  one  member  of  the  Commission,  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  present  success  In  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  would  not  have  been  p<x- 
sible  without  the  foresight  and  unstinted 
endeavor  of  your  committee.  The  wisdom  of 
the  legislation  which  has  resulted  from  the 
committee's  efforts  is  borne  out  by  the  sound 
progress  of  American  shipbuilding,  upon 
which  so  much  depends.  It  has  been  enjoy- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  I  am  confident 
that  our  continuing  mutual  cooperation  will 
lead  to  even  greater  achievementa  in  1943. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.   L.  VlCKCST, 

Commissioner, 


VSSSXLS  AND  DKADWCICHT  TONNACE  DELIYZaZD  IK 

(Grouped  geographically  and  by  typef) 

West  coast:  322  ECS  cargo.  15  C-type  cargo. 
25  British  cargo,  1  M.  C.  tanker,  1  coastal 
cargo,  4  special  type,  total  368:  3.888.400  dead- 
weight tons,  estimated;  48.06  percent  of  total. 

East  coast:  142  EC2  cargo.  28  C-type  cargo, 
30  British  cargo.  32  M.  C.  tankers,  29  private 
tankers,  11  special  type,  total  272;  3.089.500 
deadweight  tons,  estimated;  S8  18  percent  of 
total. 

Gulf  coast:  78  EC2  cargo.  19  C-type  cargo, 
total  97;  1,010.400  deadweight  tons,  estimated: 
12  49  percent  of  total. 

Great  Lakes :  5  private  ore  carriers,  4  coastal 
cargo,  total  9;  102.500  deadweight  tons,  esti- 
mated; 1.27  percent  of  total. 

Grand  total:  542  EC2  cargo.  62  C-type  cargo, 
55  British  cargo.  33  M  C.  tankers,  29  private 
tankers,  5  private  ore  carriers.  5  coastal  cargo. 
15  special  type,  totaling  746;  8,090,800  dead- 
weight tons,  estimated. 

Vessels  and  deadweight  tonnage  delivered  in 
1942  by  iliipyards 
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Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1943 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  by  Loren  Pope: 

Wisconsin  m  the  Capttai 
(By  Loren  Pope) 
Washinctom,  D.  C. — Although  It  was  aJde- 
Btepped  In  accounta  of  his  resignations.  Her- 
bert W.  "Parse"  Parisiu*.  who  resigned  laat 
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week  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Food  Produc- 
tloa  Administration,  says  that  the  Issue 
was  the  fight  for  the  little  people  In  getting 
aU-out  fu'^d  productlcn.  Parlsius.  a  native 
of  W»f-con«ln  who  lived  in  Madison  when  he 
was  aead  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion want*  the  world  to  know  that  there  Is 
much  more  to  the  fight  which  brought  atwut 
his  resignation  than  has  been  printed  bo  far. 
When  he  quit  last  week,  his  action  was 
attriLuted  to  a  victory  of  the  triple-A  theory 
of  crop-production  control  over  the  farm 
sccu.ity  theory  of  credit  to  small  farmers  to 
put  mem  on  their  feet  and  make  It  possible 
for  them  to  Incre  ise  their  production  of  food. 
"This  Is  not  a  bureaucratic  battle,"  sa.d 
Parlsius.  '•The  l^ues  go  far  deeper  than  any 
bureaucratic  concepts.  This  is  a  fight  fur 
the  httle  people,  and  after  all.  tliafs  what 
wer.-!  fighting  this  war  for,  Isn't  it— the  little 
people  " 

Parlsius  was  named  Director  of  the  Food 
Administration  on  December  10  by  Claude  R. 
Wick.ird.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Prior  to 
that  he  had  been  Associate  Director  of  the 
Ofnce  of  Agrlcul'ural  War  Relations.  He  has 
a  long-time  Wisconsin  record  Born  In  Elroy, 
Wis..  Parlsius  attended  Northwestern  College, 
Watertown.  and  received  degrees  from  there 
and  served  as  an  Instructor  and  coach.  In 
1922  he  was  granted  a  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  served  as 
<*lrector  of  the  rfarron  County  Public  Wel- 
fare Department  before  Joining  the  staff  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

In  contrast  to  Mr.  Parlsius"  Ideas  Is  a  policy 
which  has  been  followed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent— OS  in  arms  production — of  helping  the 
big  producers  on  the  thetiry  that  le«8  machin- 
ery and  less  material  will  be  needed  to  In- 
crease their  production  than  to  raise  the  out- 
put of  the  little  fellow.  And  aid  for  the  little 
fellow  Is  what  s<<me  Members  of  Congress 
from  Wisconsin  and  similar  States  have  been 
fighting  for — days  and  weeks  of  pleading  and 
threatening  to  get  barbed  wire,  a  truck,  or  a 
cream  separator  for  some  small  farmer. 
These  arc  the  producers  who  should  be  getting 
aid  to  meet  our  war-production  needs,  says 
Parlsius.  And  all  necessary  credit  must  be 
extended  to  them  to  buy  u  cow.  a  piece  of 
machinery,  or  whatever  It  is  he  may  need  to 
get  on  his  feet  and  start  producing  But 
credit  for  these  family-size  farms  has  been 
slow  in  coming  in  the  war  program.  Parlsius 
advocates  all-out  use  of  credit  to  Increase 
I  reduction.  As  ^.e  says.  "The  use  of  credit 
must  not  stand  In  the  way  of  Increasing  pro- 
duction If  a  farmer  needs  It  to  buy  a  cow 
or  machinery,  he  should  have  the  crtd.t.  A 
year  from  new  the  cjuestlon  won't  be  'What 
did  you  do  fbout  credit?'  but  'What  did  you 
do  about  food?' 

Not  only  must  the  family-size  farms  not 
pass  out  of  the  picture,  says  Parlsius.  but  we 
cannot  have  the  co-cps  pass  out.  since  they, 
too.  are  a  part  of  the  little  fellow  and  of 
private  enterprise.  And  they,  he  believes,  are 
vital  to  obtaining  all-out  prodiiction  He 
cited  some  convincing  figures  to  back  up  his 
stand.  Last  yero-.  he  said.  500,000  farmers 
aided  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
Increased  milk  production  29  percent.  And 
this  Increase  represented  48  percent  of  the 
country's  total  increase  In  milk  prcductlon. 
In  eggi.  these  same  500.000  farmers  Jumped 
output  38  percent  or  12  percent  of  the  national 
total  In  dry  bsans.  these  farmers  too.sted 
productlcn  41  percent,  or  33  p.-rcent  of  the 
total  Increase  for  the  Nation.  Displaying  such 
figures  as  these.  Parlsius  can  say  with  c  ni- 
vlctlon  that  we  are  not  using  our  resources 
to  the  full  to  get  maximum  production. 

"Much  can  be  done  T'.^hi  now  about  in- 
crtaslng  fo<^d  production  this  year,"  Pailslvis 
asserts.  "Farmers  can  and  must  be  given 
assurance  of  a  sufficient  labor  supply  to  meet 
their  needs.  They  must  be  assured  of  suf- 
ficient Immediate  credit.  They  must  be  as- 
sured against  financial  losses  An  economy 
based  on  restriction  must  at  once  give  way 
to  an  economy  of  all-out  production.    We 


have  stored  up  fat  lo  that  we  might  have  It 
to  live  on  when  the  emergency  arises.  That 
emergency  Is  here.  When  credit  stood  be- 
tween Industry  and  all-out  production,  no 
questions  were  asked — credit  was  given. 
That  same  principle  must  be  followed  in 
agriculture" 

And  the  funds  are  available.  Parlsius 
points  out.  If  they  will  only  be  put  to  work. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Fama 
Credit  Administration,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  all  have  authority  and  re- 
sources sufficient  to  meet  production  needs. 
"But."  he  says,  "these  resources  must  be 
mustered  and  administered  so  that  no  farm- 
er In  America  falls  to  meet  his  maximum 
production  goals  because  of  lack  of  credit. 
That  can  be  done.  If  there's  the  will  to  do  It. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  banker-minded  people. 
These  people  have  already  let  one  precious 
year  go  by  without  making  their  full  con- 
tribution to  this  battle  for  freedom"  Just 
where  Mr.  Parlsius  thinks  this  bankrr- 
mliidedness  occurs  In  the  Federal  agricul- 
tural set-up  Is  apparent  from  this  statement 
In  his  letter  of  resignation:  "It  Is  my  firm 
c^-nvlction  and  I  understand  It  to  be  yours 
thdt  the  typical  banker  philosophy  of  credit 
which  prevails  In  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration Is  Incompatible  with  wartime  de- 
mands that  credit  and  other  facilities  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  In  Increasing 
the  production  of  food  It  Is  notable  that 
the  very  large  credit  resources  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  particularly  the 
funds  of  the  regional  agricultural  credit  cor- 
poration'; have  not  been  made  available  In 
any  stistalned  attempt  to  aid  ♦he  depart- 
ment's food  production  program." 

In  resigning,  Mr.  Parlsius  made  no  secret  of 
his  opptv^ltion  to  the  naming  of  Albert  U. 
Black.  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admm- 
Ifitratlon.  as  head  of  the  financing  unit  for 
agricultural  production  for  war  "This  ac- 
tion." he  said,  "would  seriously  dL^nipt  the 
morale  of  the  15,000  field  employees  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  with  whose 
work  and  objectives  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  has  demonstrated  lit- 
tle sympathy  or  understanding  I  am  cure 
he  has  no  appreciation  of  the  value  of  super- 
vised credit  as  a  means  for  Increasing  food 
production  or  for  holding  down  inflation  " 
Named  In  Parlsius'  place  as  Food  Production 
Administrator  last  week  was  M.  Clifford 
Townsend.  former  Governor  of  Indiana. 
Pnrlsius  has  no  plans  for  his  own  future  as 
yet.  but  several  Wtscon.'ln  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  he  has  brought  to  a  head  a 
fight  that  will  have  repercussions  for  pome 
time  to  com?.  And  If  they  are  able  to  mar- 
shal sufficient  forces,  they  Intend  to  chnnge 
the  Arrrlcultiire  Department's  policies  to  con- 
form to  Parlsius'  way  of  thinking. 


A  Judge  To  Draft  Objectors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  sotrrn  Dakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  session  of 
United  States  district  court  in  Dead  wood. 
S.  Dak.,  was  made  memorable  recently 
by  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  A.  Lee 
Wyman.  Federal  judge,  addressed  to  five 
men  convicted  of  violating  the  Sjlective 
Service  Act. 

The  men  had  refused  to  register  for 
the  draft.  They  also  refused  to  go  to  a 
conscientious  objector's  camp,  although 
their  objections  to  military  service  were 


based  on  their  membership  In  a  reliplous 
society  opposed  to  war.  Judge  Wyman's 
remarks  were  delivered  extemporaneous- 
ly, but  they  so  impressed  other  hearers 
in  the  courtroom  that  the  reporter's 
notes  were  transcribed  and  sent  to  me, 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  deserved  a 
place  in  the  Congressional  Rrcono  as  an 
outstanding  commentary  on  the  meaning 
of  an  act  of  Congress  and  its  place  in  the 
history  of  our  times. 

Under  permission  given  by  the  House. 
I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  gentlemen,  at  a  time 
like  this,  when  the  country  Is  In  dire  need 
of  all  of  Its  available  manpower  In  carry- 
I  ing  on  Its  commend.^ble  effort  to  save  civili- 
zation for  the  benefit  >f  those  who  are  left 
I  and  the  generations  to  come;  It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  r.t  such  a  time,  men  of  your 
age  and  your  physical  ability  should  seek  to 
shirk  that  patriotic  duty  and  responsibility 
which  devolves  upon  every  abl»^-bodled 
American  citizen  at  this  time  to  defend  and 
protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  of  the  Institutions  which  It 
stands  for.  The  regret  Is  not  only  a  regret 
that  you  will  not  be  strvlng  your  country 
as  you  should  be.  alone,  tiiere  Is  another 
regret  and  that  is  as  to  each  one  of  you 
personally.  This  Is  a  serious  matter  viewed 
from  your  own  Individual  personal  stand- 
point. 

While  it  la  *rue  that  In  maintaining  the 
position  which  you  have  assumed,  ycu  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  hardships  of  military 
service,  you  will  be  placed  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  In  a  place  where  you  will  be  pro- 
tected from  the  hardships  of  serving  In  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  this  country;  you  will  be 
protected  from  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  foe;  you  will  be  placed  where  you 
will  have  plenty  to  eat  and  a  gf>cd  warm 
place  tf)  sleep;  where  you  have  proptr  med- 
ical attention;  where  you  will  be  protected 
from  the  bullets  of  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans.  That  Is  true.  And  viewed  from 
your  own  selfish  standpoint,  that  may  be 
tlie  wise  thing  for  you  to  do  If  you  -lin't 
take  Into  cunslderat.on  the  value  of  the 
esteem  and  the  respect  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  because,  while  the  right-tlilnklng 
people  of  this  country  are  usually  willing  to 
overlook  and  forgive  a  mistake  made  by  a 
young  man.  even  If  It  results  In  his  serving 
a  term  In  a  penitentiary  for  some  violation 
of  criminal  law.  If  by  his  conduct  and  be- 
havior he  conducts  himself  In  such  a  way 
as  to  merit  the»r  esteem  and  respect.  Dut 
that  d<jesn't  apply  to  the  off?nie  euch  as  the 
one  which  you  have  been  convicted  of. 

You  may  think  that  when  the  war  is  over 
that  your  punisliment  will  be  ended,  but  yi  u 
are  mlJ^taken  In  that.  Tlie  one  thing  that 
the  right  thinking  p.^ople  of  America  can 
never  forgive  is  disloyalty.  Is  evidence  of 
moral  cowardice.  Society  has  UtUe  ure  and 
no  respect  for  a  man  who  Is  unwilling  to  fight 
to  preserve  those  ble«<sincs  and  privileges 
which  have  always  been  vouchtaied  to  each 
one  of  you  as  citlzerxs  of  this  republic.  While 
I  have  no  rijtht  to  say,  and  I  don't  say.  that 
you  are  cowards — yuu  may  sincerely  and 
honestly  believe  that  you  are  Justified  In 
the  attitude  you  take  because  of  a  strained, 
irrational  conception  of  your  religious  duty — 
the  public  will  never  accept  that.  Ycu  will 
be  branded  as  moral  cowards  from  this  day 
forward  and  you  and  your  children  will  feel 
the  effect  of  your  conduct  at  this  time  from 
now  on.  It  is  aomething  that  the  public 
don't  forget. 

As  I  Indicated  awhile  ago,  if  you  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  respect  and  esteem  to  which 
ycu  would  be  en'tlcd  as  loyal  American 
citizens,  and  which  would  be  gladly  accorded 
you  If  you  had  done  your  duty  In  this  in- 
stance, if  you  are  willing  to  aacrlfice  that 
for   your  own   penonal   safety,  you   will   b* 


protected,  there  Is  no  question  about  that. 
Men  like  you,  men  of  your  age,  men  who 
have  the  moral  cnurage  to  go  out  and  fight 
and  die  for  everything  which  you  and  the 
rest  of  we  Americans  hold  dear,  will  see  to  it 
that  no  harm  comes  to  you  while  you  are  In 
charge  of  this  country,  because  the  American 
flag  protects  the  man  that  stands  under  It 
whether  he  l)e  a  prisoner  In  a  penitentiary 
or  a  man  wallowing  In  the  swamps  of  New 
Guinea  or  Guadalcanal.  You  may  rest  as- 
sured as  far  a.s  your  personal  safety  and  com- 
lort  Is  concerned.  It  will  be  taken  care  of. 
but  to  the  day  of  your  death  you  will  have 
cau.se  to  remember  the  cowardly  attitude 
which  each  one  of  you  has  assumed  at  this 
time  of  stress. 

I  don't  think  anything  I  have  said  or 
might  say  would  have  any  effect  upon  any 
one  of  you.  However.  I  think  It  was  proper 
for  me  to  say  what  I  have  said  to  you,  and 
having  said  that  I  wUl  say  to  ycu  that  if  I 
knew  exactly  how  long  this  war  was  going  to 
la.st  and  had  the  legal  authority  to  do  so.  I 
would  commit  each  one  of  ycu  to  confine- 
ment In  a  Federal  prison  for  the  duration 
and  for  6  month.'  thereafter.  I  don't  know 
that,  so  all  I  can  do  is  to  put  you  where  you 
\.ill  be  protected  for  Jusc  as  long  a  period 
a-,  the  la*  permits  me  to  do.  Yuu  may  think 
that  the  sentence  which  I  am  about  to  pro- 
nounce is  severe  punishment.  You  may 
think  It  Is  unwarranted.  But  when  you 
think  it  over  you  have  got  way  the  best  of 
It  then.  As  I  hive  indicated  to  you  tiefore, 
you  wlU  know,  ycu  will  have  the  absolute 
aaaurance,  that  the  Government  which  you 
refuse  to  aid  in  the  time  of  Its  need  will  see 
1  1  it  that  you  are  comfortably  quartered, 
that  you  are  well  fed.  that  you  are  protected 
from  the  ravages  of  war. 

The  boys  over  In  the  south  Pacific  from 
the  standpoint  of  personal  comfort  and 
safety  would  gladly  trade  places  with  ycu. 
but  they  have  the  good  red  blood  of  American 
manhood  flowing  ilirough  their  veins  and 
not  one  cf  them  would  shirk  the  duty  which 
citizenship  i.n  this  country  Imposes  upon 
♦hem  at  this  time  Ycu  have  passed  up  a 
worderful  privilege,  ycuug  men  Ycu  have 
had  an  cppcrtuuity  to  go  out  and  have  part 
In  the  saving  of  civilizatlcn.  to  have  part  in 
the  building  cf  a  safer  and  better  world,  so 
that  you  cculd  tell  your  children  with  pride 
that  you  had  helped  make  the  world  better 
for  humanity. 

What  will  you  tell  ycur  children  and  your 
grandchildren  in  years  to  come  when  they 
."-peak  of  the  heroic  efforts  being  made  in  the 
salvation  of  humanity  and  civilization? 
WTat  will  you  say  when  your  little  daughter 
or  son  comes  liome  from  school  and  tells  how 
rne  of  their  playmates'  father  fought  in  such 
a  place  and  a.'ks  you  where  you  were  during 
the  World  War?  I  Imagine  ycur  heart  will 
swell  With  prid''  when  you  say  ycu  were  doing 
your  religious  duty  in  a  penitentiary. 

It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  court  that  you 
and  each  cf  you  be  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  Imprisonment  for  and  during  the  full 
term  of  5  years. 


Letter  From  an  Air  Pilot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or   NEW  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSIEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  letters: 


Glasgow.  Mont  .  January  13,  1943. 

Dear  Congkxbsmam  Dicksthm  :  When  I 
graduated  from  West  Point  In  June  of  1941, 
I  promised  myself  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  ycu  of  my  doings.  I  felt  that  this  would  be 
the  least  I  could  do  to  show  my  never  ending 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  grand  opportunity 
you  gave  me  In  the  form  of  a  West  Point 
appointment.  I  felt  that  to  write  you  oftener 
would  be  bothering  you  and  wasting  your 
valuabl-?  time. 

After  graduation,  I  spent  my  2  months  of 
leave  with  my  family  in  Long  Beach  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July.  I  am  very 
fond  of  sports,  particularly  outdoor  ones. 
Among  them  swimming  k-  one  of  my  favorites. 
There  Is  no  fun  grander  than  splashing  wildly 
about  in  th'  breakers  along  a  sunlit  sandy 
shore.  So  I  got  myself  a  Job  as  a  lifeguard.  In 
East  Atlantic  Beach.  While  the  life  was 
somewhat  of  a  lazy  one.  It  kept  me  in  the  sun- 
shine 10  hours  a  day  and  Included  enough 
beachcombing  to  keep  me  from  getting  soft. 
Naturally,  when  I  reported  for  my  first  duty 
as  a  student  officer  In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  I  was  In 
top  shape. 

As  you  may  know,  upon  graduation,  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Infantry  but  because  I  had  no 
limllinfe  physical  defects  I  was  able  to  get  a 
detail  to  the  Air  Corps  for  pilot  training. 
Since  two  of  my  brothers.  Bill  and  George, 
had  washed  out  of  flying  school  due  to  "lack 
of  inherent  flying  ability,"  some  years 
previous  to  my  attempt  at  flying,  I  was  par- 
tlcularly  anxious  to  take  a  crack  at  it  ai% 
succeed.  I  guefs  It  was  more  to  show  them 
that  I  wivsn't  as  dumb  as  my  academy  record 
showed  me  to  be,  than  It  was  to  be  an  air- 
plane chauffeur.  After  my  first  week  of  flying 
everything  in  my  past  and  present  life  slid 
Into  the  background.  I  wanted  nothing  more 
than  that  first  solo  ride.  I  wasn't  JUFt  going 
to  write  my  family  and  my  Congressman.  I 
was  going  to  send  them  a  picture  of  myself 
with  my  goggles  pushed  up  on  my  forehead, 
the  prerogative  cnly  of  pilots  who  have  soloed 
But  soon  I  learned  that  there  was  so  much 
more  to  being  a  pilot  than  Just  soloing  that 
once  against  everything  else  slid  Into  the 
background,  and  I  wanted  only  to  win  my 
wings. 

Ill  never  forget  the  day  I  learned  that  It 
was  a  beautiful,  brilliant  August  afternoon. 
The  cloudless  sky  seemed  to  invite  me  to  soat 
Into  It.  Just  the  way  the  eagles  could.  And 
I  was  no  longer  a  "dodo. '  I,  too,  could  fiy, 
because  yesterday  I  had  soloed.  As  con- 
fidently as  Corrlgan,  I  climbed  into  my  pri- 
mary trainer  with  instructions  to  practice 
spins.  As  quickly  as  the  ground  sped  away 
from  me,  my  confidence  waned  and.  Instead 
cf  the  soaring  eaglet,  I  became  the  fledgling 
dodo.  I  missed  the  familiar  figure  In  the 
front  cockpit  who  always  knew  when  I  wasn't 
doing  a  good  Job  of  flying,  and  I  missed  the 
certain  terms  In  which  he  Informed  me  of  it. 
Well  I  climbed  up  to  6.000  feet,  nursing  my 
confidence  all  the  way.  I  knew  I  could  do 
spins,  but  I  also  knew  I  wasn't  very  good  at 
them.  Then  began  a  monolog:  "O.  K.,  here 
I  am  at  6.000;  bank  It  up  sharply  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left,  to  see  there  Is  no  one 
underneath  me.  O.  K.,  that's  enough.  Rod; 
ycu  know  there's  no  one  down  there;  quit 
procrastinating.  O.  K.,  here  we  go;  ease  the 
throttle  back  as  soon  as  she  stalls;  stick 
back  into  your  stomach — hard  rudder  on  the 
low  wing — there  goes  the  nose;  she's  stalling. 
O.  K.  kick  rudder.  Whoa,  baby!  What's  go- 
ing on  here?  The  airspeed  Is  past  the  red 
line.  Altimeter  reads  2,000.  And  I'm  not 
spinning.  'What  is  this?"  Well,  I  got  It  cut 
all  right  with  not  too  nauch  to  spare,  and 
when  I  did  I  wished  I  was  back  in  the  in- 
fantry with  both  of  my  two  feet  on  the 
ground.  "Oh.  you  want  to  be  a  pilot,  eh? 
Wei',  you're  a  fine  one.  Scared  of  a  stall. 
I  am  not.  O.  K..  I  guess  I  am.  Anyway,  the 
man  that  doesn't  scare  hasn't  any  sense,  but 
I  m  going  up  and  try  it  again.  Yeah,  you're 
scared.  I  am  not.  O.  K.,  I  am  scared,  but  I  in 
going  to  try  It." 


All  the  way  buck  up  to  6,000  feet  I  argued 
and  prayed.  I  called  on  all  the  saints  in  the 
book  I  could  remember.  I  prayed  to  every 
one  of  the  ones  to  whom  I  owed  any  alle- 
giance or  who  owed  me  any.  I  called  on  St. 
Roderlc,  if  there  was  one;  St.  Patrick,  be- 
cause the  church  named  me  after  him;  St. 
Francis  Xavler,  because  that  was  the  middle 
name  I  took  at  confirmation;  all  the  O'Con- 
nors; and  I  even  prayed  to  the  unknown 
saint  who  might  be  named  Dhu. 

Again  came  the  business  of  looking  to  see 
If  anyone  was  underneath  me.  and  this  lixat 
1  was  most  cautious — and  scared — and  again 
came  the  arguing  monolog — only  longer 
this  time.  Evidently  my  prayers  were  heard, 
because  the  spin  was  O.  K.,  but  It  took  at  least 
three  or  four  more  <or  me  to  regain  enough 
of  my  confidence  to  feel  that  I  was  a  pilot — 
or  at  least  a  would-be  one.  It  showed  me  I 
had  a  long  road  to  travel  before  tiecoming  a 
pilot. 

That's  why  you  never  got  a  picture  of  me 
with  my  goggles  on  my  forehead.  From  Tulsa 
I  was  sent  to  Randolph  Field.  Tex.,  to  get  my 
basic  training.  I  learned  much  there,  and  the 
more  I  learned  the  more  I  could  see  I  had 
to  learn,  so  that  I  never  reached  the  point 
where  I  felt  I  could  write  you  and  proudly 
show  you  my  accomplishments.  It  was  there 
I  learned  to  fly  heavier  ships  and  it  was  there 
I  had  my  first  forced  landing. 

As  my  classmates  continued  to  wa'^h  out, 
my  zeal  to  earn  my  wings  continued.  I  went 
on  to  advanced  school  at  Ellington  Field,  In 
Houston.  Tex.  There  I  learned  to  fly  twin- 
engine  trainers  and  there  I  finally  got  my 
wings.  At  last  I  could  say  I  was  a  pilot 
Now.  in  a  few  weeks,  I  would  go  to  a  tactical 
(combat)  unit,  learn  to  fly  flghtlng  ships, 
and  be  happy  ever  after.  I  had  asked  for 
pursuit  because  pursuit  had  the  fastest 
planes  and  had  always  been  acclaimed  as  the 
"hottest"  pilots.  Therefore,  when  I  was  as- 
signed to  a  heavy  bombardment  unit  In 
Boise.  Idaho.  I  was  spiritually  crushed.  'What 
had  I  done  to  deserve  such  a  fate?  To  add 
further  to  my  disgust  was  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  allowed  to  get  any  pilot  training  in  the 
"flying  boxcars"  (B-17s),  l>ecause  I  would 
.soon  be  transferred  again.  I  was  transferred 
In  fact,  I  was  transferred  twice  in  2  weeks 
and  wound  up  as  an  Instructor  in  a  school  for 
"30-day  wonders."  I  have  since  learned  to 
marvel  at  the  "flying  fortress."  and  would  not 
trade  one  of  them  for  all  the  pursuit  ships  in 
the  world. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  was  actually  to  see 
service  as  an  officer.  I  had  been  an  officer  for 
9  months,  but  only  as  a  student  officer.  Un- 
til then  I  had  only  the  responsibility  of  my 
own  training.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  a  brother 
officer,  a  classmate.  I  was  responsible  for  the 
training  cf  60  civilians  who  were  to  be  trained 
officers  in  30  days. 

This  was  my  first  real  Job  and  under  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  Colonel  Scherer.  my 
Immediate  superior.  I  sunk  my  teeth  Into  it 
with  satisfaction.  It  was  like  eating  steak 
after  having  been  on  a  diet  of  breakfast  food. 
To  me  this  was  one  of  my  most  Interesting 
experiences.  I  learned  much.  All  of  my 
students  were  older  than  I.  and  many  of  them 
senior  to  me  in  rank.  Moet  cf  them  had 
been  commissioned  directly  from  civilian 
life;  a  few  had  seen  service  in  the  last  war. 
and  a  few  were  formerly  enlisted  men.  I 
was  tremendously  impressed  with  the  worth 
of  all  of  them.  Whether  it  was  because  they 
were  an  especially  intelligent  group  or 
whether  they  were  imbued  with  a  very  high 
sense  of  duty  to  our  country  in  its  hour  of 
need.  It  was  hard  fcr  me  to  determine,  but  it 
taught  me  to  look  with  great  respect  upon 
the  average  American  citizen.  They  did,  and 
are  still  doing,  a  marvelous  Job  with  only  one 
reputed  failure.  One  man.  a  former  enlisted 
man,  did  not  measure  up  to  the  others'  high 
standards,  but  I  heard  that  later  be  wm 
doing  a  better  Job  of  being  an  officer. 

It  was  there  that  I  received  my  first  pro- 
motion— ^from  second  to  first  lieutenant.    I( 
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was  there  that  I  had  thp  pleasure  of  aervlng 
under  an  excellent  cffleer  and  a  fine  gentle- 
man. Colonel  Scherer.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem 
to  be  a  member  of  a  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety because  I  have  enclosed  a  commenda- 
tion be  gave  me  upon  the  closing  of  the 
school;  but  he  Is  a  keen  man  and  a  superior 
officer.  I  was  delighted  to  receive  his  com- 
mendation because  at  last  I  had  something 
which  I  could  bring  to  you  and  say.  "Bee.  I 
am  deserving  of  your  faith  In  me.  Remem- 
ber all  those  ttmes  you  appointed  me?  I 
haven't  forgotten.  I  was  always  grateful. 
Gratitude  Isn't  one  of  the  attributes  of  an 
cffleer.  but  I  have  delivered  the  goods."  How 
you  were  so  patient  with  me  ni  never  under- 
stand, but  I'll  never  forget  you  for  your  kind- 
ness. 

I  offer  this  commerdatlon  as  proof  to  you 
that  your  faith  In  me  was  Justified.  I  can- 
not ask  3rou  to  have  It  put  in  my  301  file  In 
The  Adjutant  Oenerals  office  where  It  would 
do  me  the  most  good  In  the  years  to  come, 
because  that  aoi  file  Is  supposed  to  be  for 
the  reference  to  The  Adjutant  General  only, 
and  I  have  no  access  to  It 

Prom  the  officers*  school  I  went  to  a  unit 
In  Tucson,  Ariz.;  since  then  I  have  gone 
through  various  stages  of  training  at  different 
stations;  first  as  a  copilot,  then  as  a  pilot, 
then  a  flight  commander,  and  then  to  my 
present  position  as  an  operations  officer.  I 
have  moved  from  station  to  station  and  have 
attended  two  schools,  one  for  blind  land- 
ings and  one  to  qualify  me  as  an  oxygen 
officer. 

A  month  ago  I  received  my  captaincy.  I 
am  quite  proud  to  be  a  captain  and  fully 
realize  my  responsibilities.  As  operations 
officer  I  am  second  In  command  of  the  squad- 
ron. My  sole  function  is  the  training  of 
the  combat  crews.  Each  unit  of  10  men  who 
fly  In  one  of  our  fortiesses  Is  called  a  com- 
bat crew.  There  are  9  crews  In  my  squad- 
ron and  I  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  ready 
to  go  to  combat.  There  are  always  Interest- 
ing problems  which  keep  me  biisy,  so  I  am 
very  happy  in  my  Job.  But  In  Just  the  same 
way  I  wanted  to  solo  and  then  to  get  my 
wings,  so  I  look  forward  to  the  next  Job 
ahead.  I  am  always  learning  and  always  feel 
I  Icnow  so  little  that  Z  seem  to  be  always 
at  the  double  time. 

As  I  am  now  in  the  final  phase  of  training 
with  this  squadron.  I  expect  to  leave  for  the 
combat  Eone  shortly.  I  do  not  know  for  a 
certainly,  but  I  think  that  It  is  now  only  a 
matter  of  days  before  I  will  go  to  the  port 
of  embarkation.  As  a  human  being  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  war  but  as  a  profes- 
sional soldier  I  feel  that  only  in  the  ffre-flght 
will  I  gain  the  knowledge  and  experience 
that  Is  necessary  for  the  future  protection 
of  our  country.  As  a  citizen  of  these  United 
States  I  am  ready  to  pay  the  obligations  I 
owe.  I  have  been  trained  to  a  mlhtary  life 
but  I  am  thoroughly  sold  on  a  democratic 
form  of  government  and  I  am  ready  to  pay 
any  price  to  fight  for  It. 

I  know  that  Congress  must  be  on  a  large 
scale,  like  what  my  operations  office  Is  when 
things  start  happening.  There  must  be 
times  when  you  ask  "Is  it  all  worth  it?" 
And  then  you  go  on  trying  I  am  going  out  to 
flght  with  perfect  confidence  in  you  and  your 
colleagues  that  you  are  fighting  with  me. 
The  pressure  and  strain  has  long  been  on 
you  and  you  have  come  up  fighting  like  true 
Americans     I  am  proud  of  yi)U. 

I  have  gone  on  at  great  length  and  not  said 
very  much,  but  isn't  that  typical  of  annual 
reports — voluminous  and  verlxjse?  However. 
If  you  do  not  object.  I  shall  report  again  next 
year. 

I  send  you  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
victorious  year.     If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you  In  this  country  or  out.  I  would   be  de- 
Ughted  to  comply  with  any  of  your  wishes. 
Respectfully  yours, 

BOBBIC  D    O'CONNO*. 

Captain,  Air  Corps. 


SaooND  An  Foacs. 
OmczBS'  TUAurma  Caicr, 
Fort  Qeorge  Wright,  Wath..  May  25.  1942. 
Subject:  Commendation. 
To:  First  Lt.  Roderlc  D.  O'Connor.  A.  C. 

1.  As  officer  in  charge  of  the  Officers'  Train- 
ing Camp  at  Port  George  Wright  which  con- 
cluded Its  first  course  on  May  23,  1942.  I  wish 
to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  for  your 
services  as  Instructor  In  this  course.  You 
came  to  Fort  Wright  shortly  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4-week  course,  helped  to  or- 
ganize It,  and  served  as  an  instructor  for  the 
full  period.  Whatever  success  the  course 
obtained  in  preiMuing  newly  commissioned 
officers  for  their  dutka  was  due  in  large  mea- 
sure to  your  efforts.  Your  initiative,  in- 
genuity, and  attention  to  duty  have  been 
outstanding.  You  have  shown  that  you  pos- 
sess all  the  qualifications  required  of  an 
officer  in  the  Army.  Through  your  tact  and 
spirit  of  cooperation  many  difficulties  In  this 
pioneer  effort  were  surmounted  and  the  in- 
struction offered  was  made  more  Interesting. 

2.  I  am  s\ire  that  all  the  students  in  the 
course  feel  aa  I  do  that  your  example  has  given 
them  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
high  standards  chat  will  be  expected  of  them 
In  their  future  careers  as  officers. 

Haius   F.    Bchkezk. 
Colonel,  AG.  D.,  Officer  in  Charge. 


Ceilinf  Price  on  Milk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26.  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  letters 
and  newspaper  articles: 

CoopxaATrvx  KxrsifsioN  Work  In 
Agiicitltuxz  and  Horn  Economics, 

Oberlin.  La..  January  23,  1943. 
Hon.  Hknkt  D.  Lascaok,  Jr.. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAB  Mr.  Laicaok:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  dairy- 
men of  Allen  Pariah,  protesting  to  the  cell- 
ing price  of  12  cents  per  quart  on  milk  in 
Allen  Parish,  pl&ced  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

I  have  been  re<iuested  to  provide  you  with 
this  reeclutlon  and  ask  that  you  render  what- 
ever assistance  possible  in  getting  same  ad- 
Justed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  C.  Umjlxjx. 
Citunty  Agent,  Allen  Parish. 


Whereas  for  the  past  12  to  24  months  the 
prevailing  retal'  price  for  milk  has  been  15 
cents  per  quart,  7',^  cents  per  pint,  and  the 
prevailing  wholesale  price  has  been  12'^  cents 
per  quart  and  7'^  cents  per  pint;  and 

Whereas  since  1935  the  prevailing  retail 
price  in  Allen  Pariah  was  12  <  2  cents  per  quart, 
which  was  greaUir  than  the  present  celling; 
and 

Whereas  since  1940  the  cost  of  labor  has 
practically  doubI<!d,  «nd  the  cost  of  feed  has 
increased  about  one  third,  which  has  made 
it  necessary  to  li2creas«  the  price  of  milk  to 
the  present  price;  and 

Whereas  the  ttmt  of  prodiicing  feed  and 
pasture,  due  to  low  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the 
pariah  as  a  whole  la  greater  than  sections 
where  the  aoU  is  nx>re  fertile,  the  dairymen 
of  this  pazlaJi  an  UMrefore  handk»pped;  and 


Whereas  Allen  Parish  is  further  handi- 
capped in  the  fact  that  it  is  located  away 
from  any  cottonseed  and  feed  mills,  which 
makes  the  cost  of  feed  higher  due  to  trans- 
portation, and  so  forth,  than  localities  where 
these  mills  are  located;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  producing  milk  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  la  equal  to  or  larger 
than  the  returns,  which  is  shovt,'n  by  the 
attached  statements  of  cost  of  production, 
which  Is  a  true  picture  of  the  average  cost 
of  production  for  the  dairymen  of  Allen 
Parish,  and  which  shows  that  dairymen 
realize  a  profit  only  during  spring  and  svun- 
mer  months:   Therefore   be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  the  undersigned  dairy- 
men of  Allen  Parish,  petition  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  recrnslder  the  price 
ceilings  established,  and  request  that  the 
celling  be  placed  at  not  leaa  than  the  pres- 
ent prevailing  prices  which  are  as  follows: 
For  retail — quarts.  15  cents:  pints,  7'^  cents; 
for  wholesale — quarts.  12  >2  cents;  pints,  7 
cents. 

O    O.  WiSKNBAJUB, 

^  W.  A.  Drn, 

R.  B  Pauush, 
O.  W.  Hudson. 
J.  T.  Chxisttan,  Jb., 
Bam  8.  HuoeoN. 

Elizabtth.   La.,  January  20,  1943. 
Allzn  Paxish  Wab  Pricx  an  ) 

Rationing  Boaxo  No.  fll. 

OberUn,  La. 
GENTLKMDr:  In  protest  against  your  order, 
I    want    to    submit    my    cost    of    production 
which  is  as  follows: 

Per  quart 

Concentrate  feed 90.06 

Hired    labor .03 

Hay 02 

Operating  truck .01 

Miscellaneous .01 

This   includes  nothing  for  the  services  of 

myself  and   my   family.     My   price   has   not 

changed  from  15  cents  per  quart  in  2  years. 

It  is  still  the  same  now.  15  cents  per  quart. 

Yours  truly. 

O.  W.  HtTDSOH. 

(From  the  Opelousas  (La.)   Clarion-News  of 
January  21.   1943 1 

CUT     DAIBIXS     SXTSMTT     COSTS     Or     OPKBATION 

omcx    or    pricx    admini.stration    DiXBCToa 
GOODMAN  TO  passENT  ncTntzs  TO  DAiXAS  or- 

nCC — PBZSENT    PKICBS   STAND   IN    MKANTIMB 

Opelousas  dairymen,  who  Monday  advised 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  they  would 
discontinue  operations  February  1  unless  al- 
lowed a  celling  price  of  16  cents  per  quart  for 
retail  sale  of  milk,  were  asked  Tuesday  to 
submit  their  figures  for  cost  of  operating 
their  dairies  now  and  in  March  of  1941.  These 
figures  will  be  presented  to  the  district  Office 
of  Price  Admlnlstrntlnn  office  in  E>allas.  Tex 

The  request  for  operating  cost  of  the  dair- 
ies was  made  by  U.  8.  Goodman,  State  Office 
of  Price  Administration  director,  who  came 
here  Tuesday  afternoon  to  confer  with  Mayor 
Martin  Roy  on  the  present  terlotis  milk  situ- 
ation. Mr  Goodman  said  Fiich  figures  wculd 
give  the  district  Office  of  Price  Admlnl.«itia- 
tlon  office  somethtnvj  concrete  on  which  to 
base  the  plea  from  dairymen  for  15  cents 
celling  He  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 
have  Eome  st)lutlon  to  offer  Opelca^as  dairy- 
men shortly,  and  asked  that  in  the  meantime 
they  continue  to  sell  their  product  at  pre- 
vailing prices. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  hns 
fixed  a  ceiling  of  13  cents  per  quart  and  6'^ 
cents  per  pint  In  Opelousas  and  Eunice  and 
12  cents  per  quart  and  0  cents  per  pint  In  the 
remainder  of  this  parish. 

Mr  Goodman  said  he  wculd  be  tn  Drillas 
Wednesday  night  and  would  present  the  lo  al 
dairies'  figures  to  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration offlos  there. 
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Followinif  the  conference  with  Mayor  Roy. 
Mr.  Goodman  and  the  other  two  Office  of 
Price  Admini£tr<ittou  officials  met  with  the 
St.  Landry  tue  board  to  discuss  routine 
matters. 


|From  the  DeRldder  (La.)  Enterprise  of 
January  22,  1943] 

.    PAaiSH    DAIBTMEN    PBOTXST  OmCE   OF   PBICE 
AOMINISTKATION  CEILING   PRICE 

DeRldder  this  week  has  faced  a  milk  famine 
when,  protesting  against  the  new  price  regu- 
lations on  milk,  which  went  into  effect  Sun- 
day at  Rldder  and  a  few  other  towns  at  12 
cents  a  quart  retail  and  10  V2  cents  a  quart 
wholesale,  the  DeRldder  Cooperative  Dairies, 
Inc  .ceased  pasteurizing  milk  for  local  civilian 
consumption  and  mo.st  dairymen,  refusing  to 
sell  in  DeRldder,  shipped  their  milk  to  Lake 
Charles  or  other  points,  where  a  higher  price 
a  quart  retail  and  12  ^  cents  a  celling  was  set. 

Tlie  Beauregard  Cooperative  Dairies  and 
other  independent  dalrjmen  started  selling 
milk  again  on  Thursday  morning  at  the  pre- 
vailing Office  of  Price  Administration  price  of 
10' J  cents  wholesale  and  12  cents  retail,  but 
wMl" do  so  only  until  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration sets  a  higher  price  celling.  If  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  does  not  adjust 
the  celling  price  by  February  1  the  dairymen 
will  not  sell  any  more  milk  in  DeRldder. 

Tlie  Beauregard  police  Jury,  the  DeRldder 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  various  civic  organi- 
zations, the  cooperative  dairies,  independent 
dairymen  and  others  rushed  telegrams  of  pro- 
test to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
and  to  Congressmen,  asking  that  an  Office  of 
Price  Administration  representative  be  sent 
to  DcRidder  to  study  the  situation  and  de- 
termine why  so  lew  a  ceillrg  should  be  set  in 
this  parish.  With  the  State  divided  into 
several  areas,  with  a  different  celling  price 
for  each  area.  DeRldder  was  placed  in  that 
class  having  the  lowest  ceiling. 

The  prevailing  price  lor  milk  here  has  been 
15  cents  a  quart  retail  and  13  cents  whole- 
sale. The  ceiling  price  set  in  Lake  Charles. 
eCective  Monday,  was  15  cents  retail  and 
13 '2  cents  wholesale,  which  local  dairymen 
receive  by  shipping  there. 

The  dairymen  state  In  their  protests  that 
they  cannot  continue  to  operate  at  the  ceil- 
ing price  set  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration with  the  production  costs  having  so 
greatly  increa.sed.  The  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  a  good  cow  has  doubled  what  It  was 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war; 
the  price  of  lab.  r  has.  in  some  cases,  trebled. 
No  ceiling  has  been  placed  on  most  types  of 
fctd.  Producers  say  they  paid  $1.75  a  sack 
for  some  dairy  feed,  a  year  ago,  for  which  they 
must  now  pay  12.75.  Most  dairymen,  to 
meet  the  rapidly  e.xpanding  needs  for  milk, 
have  increased  their  facilities  by  purchasing 
new  equipment,  at  a  high  price.  They  can- 
not, they  declare,  meet  these  increased  ex- 
penses and  continvie  in  operation  with  milk 
back  at  a  price  which  existed  several  years 
ago,  before  the  cost  of  production  soared. 


Opelousas.  La.,  January  8.  1943. 
Hon    HxNRT  D.  Lacaboe.  Jr., 

JIf ember  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Henxt  :  Your  card  received  and  in 
due  course  I  will  write  you  fully  about  the 
■■flooring"  for  farm  crops,  but  you  can  under- 
f^tand  what  I  mean  when  I  tell  you  that  what 
I  believe  should  be  done  for  the  Louisiana 
farmers  Is  what  is  being  done  for  some  of  the 
others. 

For  Instance,  you  will  see  In  the  Times- 
Picayune  of  today,  that  is  to  say.  January 
8.  1943.  an  article  quoting  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
as  giving  to  the  farmers  of  California  and 
Arizona  planting  long-staple  cotton  a  guar- 
anteed price  of  48  cents.  The  other  day 
It  leaked   out   and    was   commented    upon 


by  all  papers  that  the  Government  had 
been  giving  a  bonus  to  the  farmer;  producing 
milk  and  selling  on  the  markets  of  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  other  war-favored,  war-indus- 
try cities;  yet.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no 
milkman  in  otir  section  received  any  bonus. 
It  seems  that  the  view  is  that  the  babies  in 
Detroit  and  Chicago  had  to  be  protected.  No 
sane  person  would  deny  the  right  of  the 
babies  to  their  milk  even  if  it  had  to  be 
paid  for  in  full  by  the  Government,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  babies  who  live  In  the 
country  districts  are  as  important  to  the 
Nation  as  those  in  the  Detroit -Chicago  area. 
What  the  Government  officials  overlook  is 
that  there  Is  in  proportion  to  their  number 
more  abject  poverty  and  slums  in  the  coun- 
try than  there  is  In  th€  larger  cities.  The 
majority  of  cities  have  institutions  supported 
by  the  taxpayers  who  look  after  the  old.  the 
sick,  and  the  Infirm  in  their  way;  while  not 
entirely  satisfactory  yet  there  is  no  actual 
impo.sslbllity  of  getting  assistance:  while  in 
the  country,  as  you  doubtless  know,  whole 
families  are  huddled  together  in  two-room' 
cabins,  and  at  this  time  cf  the  year  no  dec- 
tor  will  50  to  see  them  unless  somebody  the 
doctor  knows  guarantees  the  account. 

I  know  personally  that  there  are  white 
people,  let  alone  Negroes,  living  close  enough 
to  Opelousas  who  haven't  even  drinking  water 
at  their  homes,  and  that  they  have  to  go  a 
great  distance  to  get  the  water,  either  fiom 
neighbors  or  dltcties  and  gutters.  Of  course, 
up  at  Washington  they  have  the  Idea  that 
people  who  make  our  crops  have  hot  and  run- 
ning w.ter  and  bath  tubs  In  their  homes. 

I  do  not  believe,  Henry,  that  even  one-half 
of  the  country  people  even  have  bathtubs  in 
their  homes.  The  country  p>eople  are  the 
ones  on  whom  the  future  of  the  country  real- 
ly depends.  Wlien  you  go  to  the  Union 
Station  at  Washington  you  will  see  an  in- 
scription on  the  top  of  the  building  which 
shows  what  the  founders  of  the  Government 
really  thought  of  the  farmers.  You  will  see 
carved  In  rock  the  words:  "The  Farm.  Best 
Home  of  the  Family.  Main  Source  of  Na- 
tional Wealth.  Foundation  of  Civilized 
Society." 

Of  course  I  realize  that  the  majority  of  the 
boys  working  for  the  Government  have  never 
seen  that  inscription  although  most  of  them 
either  personally  or  by  ancestry  come  from 
the  farm.  It  is  a  poor  parody  on  American 
civilization  when  we  see  ourselves  face  the 
fact  that  the  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  live  on  the  farm  and  who  pro- 
duce all  the  food  that  the  balance  of  the 
Nation  consumes,  and  who  raise  all  the  cotton 
and  all  the  wool  that  clothes  the  rest  of  the 
people,  are  themselves,  the  worse  fed,  the 
most  badly  clothed  and  shamefully  housed  of 
all  the  different  groups  that  make  up  the 
citizenship  of  this  so-called  greatest  Nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  truth  is  that 
the  farmer  Is  being  sent  into  the  serfdom  of 
abject  p>overty.  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
those  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Valley 
Forge  have  been,  and  are  being,  shunted  aside 
in  modern  America,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  while  still  great  and  abundant  is  go- 
ing into  the  hands  of  corporations  and  Insti- 
tutions who  cannot  trace  their  ancestry  to 
those  who  fought  to  make  this  Government 
possible. 

I  mention  these  matters  so  as  to  try  to  give 
you  the  spark  that  might  bring  forth  the 
light  which  will  enable  you  as  a  new  Member 
of  Congress  to  grasp  the  real  problem  now 
confronting  America. 

My  past  2  years  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  South  lacks  leadership  and  that  too 
many  of  our  leaders  neither  have  the  ability 
nor  the  patriotism  of  men  like  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Jackson,  three  Civil  War  southerners,  or 
Grady,  Tillman,  and  Huey  Long,  after  Civil 
War  southern  statetmen. 


0.  p.  A.  Price  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26.  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment Issued  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Welsh, 
regional  price  executive  of  the  O.  P.  A. : 
orncE  or  price  administeation  price  pouct 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  one 
major  object  from  which  there  Is  no  Inten- 
tion ot^swervlng  for  a  moment — the  cost  oX 
_  must  be  kept  down. 

No  static  apiJroach  to  price  conUol  In  an 
economy  changing  as  ours  is  would  be  prac- 
tical. Consequently,  the  Price  Division  cf 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  contin- 
ually engaged  In  attempting  tp  make  its 
regulations  fit  the  problem  more  closely. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  price  control, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration's  chief 
activity  was  one  of  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
the  war  to  the  taxpayer  by  controlling  prices 
which  our  Army  and  Navy  had  to  pay  for  war 
materials.  More  recently,  although  still 
striving  to  maintain  the  existing  success  of 
that  accomplishment,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  a  bigger  Job  and  that  is 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  living  to  consumers. 

The  situation  is,  in  brief,  that  the  con- 
sumers are  getting  an  Increasing  amount  of 
money  and  are  finding  a  decreasing  amount 
of  goods  on  which  to  spend  this  money.  The 
Office  of  Price  Adminlstratioi.  Is  not  con- 
cerned with'  whether  individual  businesses 
flourish  or  fail.  Just  so  long  as  necessities  are 
produced  In  as  large  a  volume  as  war  condi- 
tions will  permit  and  that  these  necessities 
are  available  at  controlled  prices  to  all  per- 
sons essential  to  our  war  effort. 

To  accomplish  these  wartime  objectives, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  ts  making 
the  following  changes: 

1.  SlmpUfying  the  existing  price  regula- 
tion. 

2.  Developing  new  improved  price  regu- 
lations wherever  the  situation  demands 
such  changes. 

3.  Setting  dollar  and  cents  ceilings  wher- 
ever this  Is  practical. 

4.  Making  price  adjustments  only  In 
cases  which  Involve  war  materials  or  com- 
modities and  services  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
All  other  things  must  be  considered  of 
secondary  importance  during  an  all-out  war. 
and,  hence,  the  manpower  of  Office  of  Price 
Administration  cannot  be  dissipated  in  con- 
sidering price  adjustments  for  noneesentlals. 

The  policy  of  considering  price  adjust- 
ments for  Individual  concerns  or  lor  cream 
puffs  and  hairnets  U  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration  recognizes 
that  the  Impact  of  general  regulations  wlU 
not  necessarily  be  the  same  In  aU  localities. 
Local  shortages  of  essential  materials  do  oc- 
cur becatise  of  the  fact  that  general  regula- 
tions do  not  always  fit  specific  situations. 
The  present  a?ljustment  policy  is  predicated 
on  the  necessity  of  prompt  price  adjustmenU 
to  prevent  local  shortages  of  neceaaitles. 
Local  shortage  adjustment  provisions  con- 
tain a  number  of  requirements  that  must  be 
satisfled  before  action  can'  be  taken.  In 
brief,  these  requirements  are  as  follows:  (1) 
the  commodity  or  sendee  Involved  must  aid 
directly  in  the  war  program  or  be  essential 
to  a  standard  oX  living  consistent  with  the 
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proneciiti'Jii  of  the  war.  (2)  there  must  be  an 
existing  or  thrratf  ned  nhortage  In  the  Hupply 
of  iuch  a  commodity  or  aervice;  (3(  the 
■hortagc  In  supply  must  be  a  locaJ  one  in 
which  a  UkuI  price  Hdjuntment  could  be  In- 
strumental In  hubstantially  reducing  or 
(•liminatlng  that  nhnrtaxr;  <4i  uctton  by 
price  adjustment  ruthir  than  by  the  use  of 
fithfr  mpiuiures  niuat  be  consistent  with 
Office  of  Price  AUmiuistratlon's  general  price 
policy 

It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Admliii-tration  to  set  up  a  list  of  commodi- 
ties and  Bervlres  which  are  essential.  The 
reas^>n  for  not  setting  buch  a  fixed  list  U  based 
on  the  fact  that  some  Items  are  eaaentlal 
in  some  areas  and  not  essential  In  others. 
Likewise,  some  supply  of  home  Items  Is  e&=en- 
tial.  although  a  portion  of  a  larger  supply 
might  not  be  necerairy  For  Inf-tnnce,  It 
might  be  considered  east-ntial  that  there  be 
some  laundry  service  In  an  urban  area,  but  It 
IS  posclble  that  all  of  the  available  laundry 
servire  in  that  area  may  not  be  necessary  for 
i\  successful  prosecution  of  tne  war  effort 
Local  shortages  caused  by  failure  or  refusal 
of  a  manufacturer  to  produce  a  p»irt;cular 
commodity  or  of  a  processor  to  render  a  par- 
ticular service,  although  resulting  in  a  local 
shortage,  will  not  necessarily  qualify  as  a 
local  shortage  within  the  meaning  of  the 
adjustment  provisions.  Likewise,  a  local 
8hort.;ige  mast  not  be  merely  Incidental  to  a 
general  shortage  thro\:ghcut  all  or  most  of 
the  country.  A  local  shortage  exists  only  If 
an  adequate  supply  of  a  commodity  or  serv- 
ice Is  available  In  other  areas  but  not  In  a 
particular  locality.  Prpquently  this  type  of 
shortage  win  occur  when  there  Is  pufBclent 
pric^  d  fferentlal  between  two  areas  to  cauFe 
a  diversion  of  the  suFp!y  from  the  low  price 
area  to  the  higher  price  area 

These  local  shortage  adjustments  will 
cust  inarlly  be  made  by  the  regional  OtHce 
of  Price  Administration  ofHce  There  Is  no  re- 
quired form  for  application,  for  such  adjust- 
ments and  an  adjustment  might  be  made 
without  application  If  the  regional  ofHce  con- 
Ridered  It  necessary  to  prevent  a  local  short- 
age of  an  essential  commodity. 


One  Hundredth  Annireriary  of  the  Birth 
of  William  McKinley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  H.  CARSON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26.  1943 

Mr.  CARSON  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  proc- 
lamation of  the  Governor  of  Ohio: 

Whereas  on  January  29.  1943,  this  NaUon 
will  observe  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
cf  the  birth  of  WUUam  McKinley,  the  twenty- 
fifth  President  of  the  United  States  cf 
America;  and 

Whereas  William  McKinley  was  bom  at 
Niles  In  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  and  after 
serving  with  distinction  In  the  Congrea  of 
the  United  States  became  the  fortieth 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  and 

Whemui  William  McKinley.  as  Governor  of 
Ohio,  represented  all  that  Is  best  and  noblest 
In  the  cttlzenahlp  and  leadership  of  this  State; 
and.  as  President  of  the  United  States,  guided 
this  Nation  to  a  new  position  of  honor  and 
eminence  among  the  nstlona  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  memory  of  his  sp'.endld  char- 
acter, hla  lofty  ideals,  his  excmpla.y  life,  twtti 


I  public  and  private,  and  hU  unaelfiah  Mrrlce 
to  his  fellow  men  have  endeared  WUllam 
McKinley  to  the  bearta  of  all  (Sloans  and  in- 
deed of  all  citizens  of  thu  Nation  In  whose 
service  he  gave  his  life;  and 

Whereas  at  the  base  of  hla  monument  at 
the  Bute  Capital  in  Columbtis  are  inscribed 
these  words  of  WUllam  McKinley.  a  message 
to  all  peoples  thoughout  the  ages,  but  a  mes- 
sage of  special  signmcance  to  men  and  women 
of  this  age  who  must  shape  the  destiny  of 
the  post-war  world: 

"Let  us  ever  remember  that  our  Interest  is 
In  concord,  not  conflict:  and  that  our  real 
eminence  reets  in  the  victories  of  peace,  net 
those  of  war.  Our  earnest  prayer  Is  that  God 
win  graciously  vouchsafe  prosperity,  happi- 
ness, and  peace  to  all  our  neighbors;  and  like 
blessings  to  all  the  peoples  and  powers  of 
earth . " 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  W.  Brlcker,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  Sunday,  January  24,  1943, 
as  an  appropriate  time  for  a  State-wide  ob- 
servance of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  William  McKinley;  and  1  do 
hereby  call  upon  all  churches,  schools,  civic, 
patriotic,  and  fraternal  organizations  and  all 
citizens  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  American  and  of  his  steadfast  devotion 
to  all  that  this  Nation  holds  dear  and  sacred. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  be  affixed  at  Columbus  this  12' h 
day  of  December  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  194!^. 

John  Buckeb. 


Where  Uncle  Pays  the  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  26.  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  Congress  us  attempting  to  hold  to 
a  minimum  expenditures  not  directly  tied 
to  the  war.  while  Congress  is  confronted 
with  the  task  of  raising  $16,000,000,000 
in  additional  taxes  to  meet  the  war  cost, 
while  our  Nation  is  struggling  with  the 
manpower  problem  it  is  most  disconcert- 
ing and  disturbing  to  come  upon  the 
activities  of  certain  Government  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  which  are  flagrantly 
wasting  money  and  manpower.  I  am 
incorporating  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  January  19, 
1943.  which  elaborates  upon  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  waste  carried  on  by 
some  Government  agencies.  We  are  at 
war.  but  even  in  peacetime  such  wa.ste 
should  not  be  tolerated. 
The  article  follows: 

WHEN    tTTfCXS   PATS  THE   BnX 

Down  in  J»aducah.  Ky  .  we  read,  a  Federal 
nursery  school  has  been  esUbllshed  to  take 
care  of  the  children  of  mothers  working  in 
the  city's  war  plants.  It  Is  a  fine  school  with 
two  specially  trained  teachers,  two  maids, 
a  Janitor,  and  a  cook.  The  operating  cost 
will,  it  is  said,  rim  to  about  $900  a  month — 
and  It  now  has  4  children  In  care.  The  num- 
t>er  may.  of  course,  grow,  but  right  now  It  Is 
coating  the  Federal  Government  $235  a 
month  to  care  for  each  child. 

It  would  be  Interesting.  It  seems  to  us,  to 
And  out  Just  how  much  the  mothers  of  these 
4  children  are  earning  at  their  war  work.  It 
seems  Ukely    that  It   will    be  less   tbau    the 


$235  which  U  being  lavished  on   their  off- 
spring. 

It  would  also  be  Interesting  to  get  an  es- 
pianatlon  of  bow  the  manpower  situation 
U  Improving  by  putting  six  persons  to  work 
taking  care  of  the  children  of  three  or  four 
women  employed  In  factories. 

Finally  It  would  be  Interesting  to  discover 
why  a  Federal  agency  should    have    estab- 
lished this  school  when  there  was  already  a* 
community  fund  school  languishing  for  lack 
of  patronage. 

The  people  who  foot  the  bills  for  this  sort 
of  thing  wotjld  like  these  questions  answered. 
Now  that  an  additional  •16.000.000.000  Is  be- 
ing sought  from  them  "for  war  purpose* " 
they  would  like  even  more  to  hear  the 
answers. 


No  Sabstitnte  for  Freedom 


EXI-ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or  FENNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1943 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.      Mr.  Speaker,  under 

,   leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

I   Record.   I   include   tlierein   an   editorial 

from  the  Punxsutawney  Spirit,  Punx.su- 

tawney.  Pa.,  entitled  "No  Substitute  for 

Fieedom": 

NO  srBSTiTTrrE  roa  rsEiDoiii 
As  free  American  citizens  we  have  found 
we  can  meet  the  test  of  war  We  have  the 
ability  to  get  thli  gs  done.  We  have  courage 
and  darini?  Our  men  have  shewn  In  stark 
heroism  that  on  the  military  front  we  are 
not  soft  We  can  f\ght  with  the  tricks  our 
forefathers  learned  from  the  Indians,  and  we 
can  flght  With  machines  Guadalcanal  and 
North  Africa  have  proven  that,  in  brief,  we 
can  win  the  war. 

But  there  Is  more  than  the  military  front. 
There  Is  the  home  front.     And  here,  except 
for  the  production  miracle  of  Industry,  there 
Is  evidence  cf  scftness.  of  confusion  of  ideal!'. 
Group  bickering  has  put   the   attainment   of 
personal  comfort  and  security  ahead  of  the 
national  welfare      In  many  quarters  a  desire 
to  eliminate  human  want  at  one  fell  swr^op 
ha.1  brccme  an  ob6es«lon      An  agency  of  gov- 
ernment   has   even    prepared    a    new    bill    of 
rights,  the  basic  tenet  of  which  is  economic 
security.     This    new    bill    is    proposed    as    a 
supplement  to  the  old  bill  defining  our  liber- 
ties at  the  time  the  United  SUtes  Constitu- 
tion wa."!  adopted      It  puts  security  on  a  par 
with  freedom,  on  the  theory  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  abandon  freedom  If  they  are 
not  guaranteed  three  square  meals  a  day.     It 
implies  that  the  American  people,  bitter  from 
the   "great  depreaslon"  and   fearful   of   post- 
war uncertainty,  do  not  propose  to  go  hungry. 
that  If  they  cannot  have  their  freedom  with 
full  stomachs,  they  wUl  do  without  freedom 
If  such   Is  true,  we   have  drifted   far  from 
the    Ideals    the    Pilgrims   carried    ashore    at 
Plymouth  Rock.    Even  as  our  men  on  the  bat- 
tlefields are  now  dyli^;.  the  Pilgrims  died  snd 
suffered  hardship  for  Ju^t  one  reason:  to  pre- 
Ferve  a  spot  on  this  globe  where  the  individ- 
ual could  be  free.     And  they  got  that  free- 
dom.    They  got  it  because  they  were  tough. 
Their  Ideals  came  first,  tlielr  stomachs  second 
Our  men  are  winning   batUes   now   because 
they     are     totigh.     Tbey     are     thinking     of 
freedom. 

A  year  ago  there  was  a  grave  question  In 
the  minds  of  mlUlons  as  to  whether  we  could 
arm  fast  enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  aggres- 
sion.    There  wis  an  equally  grave  question 


of  whether  we  could  do  It  without  destroying 
free  enterprise  and  representative  govern- 
ment, lliere  were  those  who  believed  it 
would  take  toui  dictatorship  to  beat  the 
dleutors.  The  challenge  fell  on  industry. 
The  machines  had  to  be  built  by  Indtutry. 
Our  nsttiral  reecurces  and  our  factories  had 
to  be  mobilized  (or  war  on  a  scale  that 
wrought  shattering  changes  In  technique  and 
precedent.  Industry  knew  that  the  cracker- 
box  agitators  were  waiting  to  pounce  upon 
the  country  with  revolutionary  schemes  at 
the  slightest  sign  of  failure. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  thinking  government 
officials  that  revolutionary  changes  In  govern- 
ment and  industry  were  not  forced  before  free 
enterprise  had  a  chance  to  show  what  it  could 
do  to  prove  that  our  democracy  was  not  a 
failure.  Our  factories  did  a  magnificent  Job. 
In  a  matter  of  months,  they  underwent  re- 
tooling and  conversion.  Today  tanks,  air- 
plants,  guns,  .ships,  are  rolling  off  the  as- 
i<mbly  lines  by  the  scores  of  thousands 
Our  war  prcduction  has  caught  and  passed 
the  dictator  enemy  who  spent  years  producing 
for  war  under  an  elaborate  "economic  secu- 
rity" program  which  by  Its  very  completeness 
had  destroyed  Individual  freedom— the  same 
years  that  our  industries  continued  to  pro- 
duce for  America's  unreglmented.  peaceful 
millions.  Back  of  the  manufacturers  stand 
American  farm  producers  and  distributors, 
together  with  the  metal  and  coal  mines,  the 
oil.  the  power  and  transportation  Industries. 
They  feed  our  war  workers  and  keep  the  ma- 
terials moving  into  the  assembly  lines. 

The  end  of  the  war  may  be  distant  still, 
yet  it  t.'^  In  eight  Again  free  enterprise  faces 
a  challenge.  And  again  It  faces  it  again.st 
a  backdrop  of  threats.  Those  threats  are 
cloaked  in  the  prevalent  Idea  that  a  full 
stomach  Is  an  inalienable  right.  Far-sighted 
leaders  know  that  the  challenge  of  the  pest- 
war  world  will  be  vhe  toughest  of  all.  It  will 
be  far  tougher  than  the  facts  Justify  because 
of  demagogic  attempts  to  soften  our  people 
with  Illusory  social  dreams  of  total  economic 
security. 

But  Industry  Is  making  Its  plans.  These 
plans  will  have  to  be  daring  Industry  must 
go  on  the  offensive  It  must  show  that  un- 
precedented production  under  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  is  the  only  sure  way  to  build  a  last- 
ing peace  under  the  banner  of  Individual  free- 
dom It  must  lay  the  groundwork  for  this 
production  now  Ar.d  It  must  have  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  all  Americans  on  the 
home  front.  There  Is  no  room  for  tte  labor 
racketeer  any  more  than  for  the  exploiting 
capitalist   or   the  faithless  politician. 

We  en  the  home  front  must  do  a  lot  of 
clear  thinking.  We  must  now  be  hardened  by 
a  determination  that  above  all  else  we  must 
save  the  righ.  of  the  Individual  to  be  free. 
We  must  realize  now  and  In  the  peace  to 
come,  that  Individual  freedom  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  Individual  comfort.  Bitter  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  without  free- 
dom there  can  be  neither  comfort  nor  secu- 
rity. We  must  reaffirm  our  belief  in  our  con- 
stitutional goveriunent. 


The  Patient  Postman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASaACHTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
moitf  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rboomd  an  article  from 
the  January  75  iMue  of  the  Boston  Dally 


Record,  of  Boston.  Maxs.,  entitled  "The 
Patient  Postman." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

THE  PATmrr   postman 

Any  general  Impression  that  the  long- 
sought  wage  Increase  for  post-office  workers 
was  accomplished  by  passage  of  the  Mead- 
Ramspeck  bill  will  be  promptly  dispelled 
when  the  public  examines  the  terms  of  that 
feeble  stopgap. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  In  effect, 
evaded  the  Issue  with  a  meaningless  gesture. 
The  Mead-Ram£peck  bill  merely  provides  ex- 
tra pay  for  overtime  work. 

This  will  help  a  few  clerks  who  put  In  long 
hours  during  the  holiday  rushes,  but  the 
majority  of  postal  employees  do  not  work 
overtime. 

Fortunately,  the  makeshift  bill  expires  on 
April  30 

There  is  opportunity  for  the  new  Congress 
to  reopen  the  matter  with  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity and  Justice. 

The  postal  personnel  hr.s  not  had  a  wage 
Increase  since   1925. 

Instead  they  have  had  pay  cuts.  In  1932 
and   1933. 

Add  to  this  direct  cut  the  factor  of  rising 
prices  during  the  17  intervening  years,  nnd 
we  have  not  only  a  financial  crisis  fcr  the 
loyal,  experienced  and  patient  postmen,  but 
a  gross  injustice  against  them. 

It  Is  an  obvious  *act  that  in  wartime  the 
services  of  communication  are  vital  to  the 
Nation  and  that  the  post  office  Is  the  core  and 
soul  of  communications. 

To  ignore  the  needs  and  deserts  of  postal 
workers,  to  force  them  Into  other  kinds  of 
war  work  where  they  receive  decent  wages 
and  fair  treatment.  Is  deliberately  to  Injuie 
this   vitally   essential  service. 

The  last  Congress,  and  several  Congresses 
before,  have  hemmed  and  hawed,  procrasti- 
nated, quibbled,  and  finally  awarded  a  stone 
where  bread  was  wanted. 

Timid  and  time-serving  legislators  found 
it  convenient  and  safe  to  ignore  a  body  of  in- 
valuable public  servants  who  could  not  strike, 
nor  lobby,  nor  exert  pressure  In  other  ways. 

But  the  same  legislators  found  It  necessary 
at  the  same  time  to  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  other  labor  groups  who  could,  and 
did.  strike,  lobby,  and  turn  other  necessary 
screws. 

The  Mead-Ramspeck  bill  should  be  al- 
lowed to  expire  without  regret  or  help. 

It  shou'.d  be  replaced  by  a  practical,  gen- 
erous, and  equitable  measure,  giving  the 
postal  people  what  they  deserve  and  what 
they  need  in  order  to  live. 

This  is  not  only  Just,  but  sensible. 

It  is  the  only  way  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress can  correct  the  economic  and  social 
myopia  that  notably,  In  this  Instance,  marred 
the  action  of  its  predecessor. 


Explanation  of  Rami  Income-Tax  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
6,  1943,  the  opening  day  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  I  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  30,  a  pay-as-you-go 
Income-tax  plan.  I  extended  my  re- 
marks  In  tt9  January  12  laiue  of  tb» 


CoMCRiaaiOMAL  Rbcoro,  In  which  I  urged 
this  Congress  to  supplant  our  present 
antiquated  income-tax  system  with  a 
modem  streamlined  pay-as-you-go  plan. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Nation  seems  to  be 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  a  pay-as-you- 
go  plan,  according  to  the  Oallup  poll  of 
January  23.  which  states  that  00  percent 
of  the  American  taxpayers  favor  such  a 
plan.  I  feel  certain  this  Congress  will 
meet  the  challenge  and  enact  such  a  plan 
Into  law.  Pew  people  fully  understand 
the  Ruml  plan,  and  I  am  therefore  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Lewis  Haney.  professor  of  economics. 
New  York  University,  which  appeared  in 
one  of  the  New  York  newspapers,  as  said 
article  clearly  explains  the  Ruml  plan. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  explanations  I  have 
ever  read,  and  his  statement  imparts 
with  simplicity  the  pay-as-you-go  in- 
I   come-tax  plan: 

HANET    EXPLAINS   RUML    INCOMZ-TAX    PLAN 

A  Brooklyn  reader  asks:  "WUl  you  plc&sa 
explain  the  Ruml  tax  plan  before  we  come  to 
blows  and  our  family  Is  broken  up.  Some 
claim,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  does,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  lose  a  year's  tax.  But  since  I 
must  pay  my  Income  tax  year  after  year  In 
consecutive  payments,  what  can  the  Gov- 
ernment lose?  I  will  bet  that  my  check- 
book will  show  no  tax  payment  missed." 

It  Is  amazing  that  there  Is  such  a  per- 
sistent misunderstanding  concerning  this 
matter.  But  people  who  can  believe  that  In- 
ternal public  debt  makes  no  difference,  be- 
cause we  "owe  It  to  ourselves,"  can  believe 
most  anything,  I  suppose. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  Government 
could  not  and  would  not  lose  a  dollar  of  taxes 
as  a  result  of  adopting  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan.  The  Government  has  to  collect  a  large 
amount  of  taxes  every  year.  If  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  were  adopted  now.  the  Govern- 
ment would  collect  about  the  same  amount 
of  taxes  this  year  as  it  would  get  under  the 
old  scheme.  Probably  It  would  collect  more. 
The  same  would  be  true  next  year,  and  the 
year  after  that,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  so-called  Ruml  plan  does  not  propose 
that  anyone's  taxes  be  eliminated,  or  that  the 
Government  lose  a  nickel  of  revenue.  In  no 
year  would  anyone  get  out  of  paying  an  In- 
come  tax. 

What  it  does  propose  is  merely  that  the 
base  for  figuring  the  tax  be  shifted.  The 
taxes  we  pay  in  1943  would  be  figured  on  the 
income  earned  In  1943.  Instead  of  on  the  in- 
come earned  In  1942.  And  hereafter  we 
wotild  always  pay  our  income  taxes  each  year 
as  usual,  and  would  pay  according  to  our 
current  earnings  Instead  of  the  past. 

It  is  something  like  taking  water  out  of  a 
stream.  The  stream  flows  by  eternally.  For 
pumping  the  water,  you  may  put  the  pipe  in 
the  stream  at  one  point  or  another.  The 
water  is  much  the  same,  and  the  effect  co  the 
stream  is  much  the  same,  even  if  you  take 
water  out  farther  down  the  stream. 

Just  BO,  the  stream  of  national  Income 
flows  on  from  year  to  year.  The  Government 
has  to  pump  or  siphon  out  from  this  stream 
a  certain  amount  each  year.  What  difference 
does  it  make  whether  it  collects  on  the  basis 
of  volume  at  one  point  or  another? 

I  know  of  no  other  way  to  pwss  to  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  than  to  begin  to  figure  our  taxes 
on  the  basis  of  our  ciurent  incomes. 

Such  a  shift  Is  Important  now.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  27.000.OCO  people  now  are  liable 
to  pay  Income  taxes — over  20,000.000  of  them 
paying  for  tbe  first  time.  What  do  you  tUnk 
wUl  happen  If  those  Uses  are  not  withheld 
by  employen  at  the  source? 

Z  am  Inclined  to  think  that  millions  el 
persons  would  (1)  misunderstand,  (3)  tor- 
get,  (il  neglect,  (4)  be  unaMe.  or  (S)  will- 
fully refuse  to  pay  tbeir  income  tasss.   If  tM 
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Oov«rnm»nt  were  to  try  to  collect  direct  from 
each  tndtvtduiil.  Rtid  to  rely  on  savtngB  out  vt 
past  Income,  Ita  collection  forces  would  break 
down  Then  the  system  of  income  taxes 
would  becomf  a  Joke — like  prohibition  was 

After  all.  we  can't  put  millions  of  oursrlvea 
In  jail 

"There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
wont  see  "  I  suppose  that  a  war  worker  who 
expects  to  get  bigger  pay  this  year  than  last 
thinks  he  will  be  hit  harder  If  his  tax  Is 
figured  on  his  1M3  Income  But  he  Is  ROlng 
to  have  to  pay  on  It  someday.  And  I  ask 
you:  How  much  of  his  1942  Income  does  he 
have  left  now? 


Social  Security  and  the  Beveridge  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VCRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  address  on  Social  Security  and 
the  Beveridge  Plan  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable W.  Arthur  Simpson,  old-age  as- 
sistance commission  chairman,  of  Ver- 
mont, at  a  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Montpelier  on  January  18. 

It  is  with  some  pride  that  I  say  there 
is  no  man  In  the  country  who  speaks 
more  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of 
social  security  than  does  Arthur  Simp- 
son. To  a  long  and  careful  study  of  all 
matters  included,  from  both  a  State  and 
National  standpoint,  with  respect  to  the 
theory  involved,  he  has  added  a  prac- 
tical experience  as  an  administrator 
which  justifies  him  to  speak  with  genu- 
ine authority. 

The  address  follows: 

It  la  an  encoura(;ing  sign  that  people  ar« 
talking  about  the  sort  of  world  we  are  to  live 
In  aftar  the  war.     It  Is  well  to  have  Utopian 
Ideals  even  If  they  must  be  eventually  formu- 
lated along  more  practical  lines.     The  over- 
whelming majority  of  tha  American  people 
realise  ttiat  the  United  States  must  aosume 
some  definite  leadership  in  world  affairs  when 
thla  terrible  conflict  Ij  terminated  but  the 
Idea  of  "living  unto  ourselves"  will  be  vlgor- 
OUaly  promulgated  by  Isolationists  notwith- 
standing otir  great  expenditure  of  lives  and 
treaeure.    We  have  In  tbla  country  two  promi- 
nent   groupa,    Boote    In    the    administration 
steadily  golnc  to  the   left  and  acme  In   the 
oppoaltlon  firmly  resolved  to  restore  the  old 
order.    We  deqierately  need  a  practical  com- 
mon ground  for  thoee  realistic  enough  to  see 
that  sacrifice,  aaxd  living,  and  sound  thinking 
are  what  la  needed  in  a  poet  war  world.    What 
we  need  to  know  Is  that  Uncle  Sam  can  be 
tieltbcr  a  Shylock  nor  a  Santa  Claus  and  that 
the  moat  expensive  war  In  history  wUl  prevent 
ue  from  aseiimtng  the  latter  role  even  tf  we 
desired. 

An  attempt  la  about  to  be  made  to  vastly 
expand  social  reforms  tlirough  further  liber- 
alisation and  extension  of  the  social -security 
programs  and  much  has  been  sahl  about  the 
Beveridge  plan  which  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced as  a  poet  war  program  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Beveridge  plan  proposes  a  sys- 
tem of  old-age  pensions  for  those  above  work. 
Ing  age,  a  system  of  clilltlren  aUowances  to 
thoM  b«low  worklnf  age  and  beneflu  to  those 
of  working  age  not  gainfully  employed.  Bene- 
fits    would     laolude     children     aUowacces 


adequate  for  subsistence  without  other  means, 
unemployment  benefits  fur  an  unlimited 
period,  old-age  pensions  as  a  matter  of  right, 
widowhood  beneflta,  industrial  disability 
benefit  payment  for  other  disability  and 
rehabilitation,  medical  treatment  Including 
hospital,  dental,  ophthalmic  and  convales- 
cent homes  for  the  whole  family  and  burial 
benefits  at  death 

These  cradle-to-the-grave  programs  would 
be  financed  by  security  contributions  from 
all  employees  under  contract  services,  all 
others  gainfully  occupied  including  employ- 
ers, traders,  Independent  workers  of  all  kinds. 
and  hoiLsewlves.  Employers  of  persons  un- 
der contract  service  would  also  contribute 
and  an  additional  amount  would  be  con- 
tributed from  the  National  Treasury.  The 
cost  of  this  stupendous  program,  although 
providing  payments  which  would  be  deemed 
Inadequate  by  our  own  social  reformers,  is.  of 
course,  an  Item  of  concern  t<i  the  British 
people  and  It  Is  uncertain  whether  It  could 
be  financed  except  In  periods  of  great  pros- 
perity and  vast  employment.  This,  of  course, 
Ls  tile  question  which  ha.«i  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined for  our  social-security  programs  in 
the  United  Slates. 

The  theory  that  contributions  should  be 
lncrea.sed  during  periods  of  prosperity  In  order 
to  establl.sh  a  large  reserve  for  periods  of  ad- 
versity seems  sound  In  theory  but  if  a  gov- 
ernment Is  spending  more  than  Its  Income,  as 
all  nations  are  doing  today,  and  the  reserve 
is  spent  for  armies,  navies,  armament  and 
other  expenses  as  It  Is  In  this  country,  there 
will  actually  be  no  reserve  when  depression 
comes  e.xcept  as  jontrlbutlons  may  be  made 
by  those  employed  or  by  new  taxation  for  an 
already  heavily  taxed  people.  Any  system  of 
this  nature  Is  dependent  on  continued  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  to  meet  the  Oovem- 
ment  I  O  U's. 

Already  some  of  ovir  less  ambitious  but 
very  liberal  State  programs  of  public  as- 
sistance are  running  Into  financial  dlfBcultles 
incidental  to  the  war  where  gasoline  ration- 
ing Is  causing  curtailment  of  horse  racing, 
dog  racing  parl-mutuel  betting,  and  other- 
activities  from  which  revenue  has  been  se- 
cured It  Is  fortunate  that  we  have  been  less 
ambitious  but  more  practical  In  Vermont. 

Tlie  United  States  faces  many  financial 
problems  with  heavy  taxation,  tremendous 
debts,  and  the  expense  and  dlfllculty  of  feed- 
ing our  allies  antf  the  peoples  of  the  coun- 
tries we  occupy.  Both  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  have  prepared  suggestions  for  the 
President  and  Congreas  and  they  are  known 
to  be  somewhat  similar  and  the  cost  of  either 
plan  would  be  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
pay  roll  This  on  top  of  a  Victory  Ux  of  5 
percent  with  a  prospect  of  being  increased  to 
10  percent,  a  pay-as-you-go  income  tax  of 
possibly  20  to  30  percent  for  the  lower 
brackeU,  local  and  SUte  taxes,  together  with 
the  probability  of  a  aales  tax  would  virtually 
place  all  Americans  on  a  low-subsistence 
level  We  need  to  make  our  present  pro- 
grams sound  before  embarking  on  new  ones 
which  may  wreck  the  entire  system. 

This  is  the  year  when  war  will  really  begin 
to  hurt  us,  when  casualty  lists  will  be  greater, 
when  taxes  will  be  higher,  when  rationing 
will  be  tougher,  and  our  whole  life  must  be 
one  of  sacrifice  and  toU.  We  all  want  to  gain 
a  greater  future  for  America  but  we  cannot 
destroy  a  great  proportion  of  the  material 
wealth  of  the  world  or  expend  it  In  powder, 
shot,  and  shell  without  severe  economic 
aftermaths  and  a  k>nc  period  of  rebuilding 
and  reconstruction. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  all  the 
ages. 

A  person  dose  his  fellow  citizens  no  serv- 
ice If  he  paints  the  future  In  terms  of  a  life 
of  milk  and  honey.  Life  magazine  for  Jan- 
uary 18  conUins  ths  following  significant 
stateoMnt: 


"A  democratic  statesman  Is,  of  course,  tied 
to  his  people.  And  yet,  because  the  ties  are 
never  abeolutely  rigid,  he  always  has  a  fun- 
damental  choice.  He  can  choose  (1)  to  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  people,  right  or  wrong: 
or  (3)  knowing  that  he  is  better  Infoimed, 
to  press  his  convictions,  not  alone  with  fine 
words,  but  with  tough  argument,  deeds,  and 
the  acceptance  of  political  risks.  It  Is  ar- 
guable that  either  of  these  courses  Is  ad- 
missible But  the  tragedy  of  the  last  decade 
lies  In  the  fact  that  our  leaders  sought  to 
straddle  both  of  them.  Lllw  the  President 
when  he  signed  the  fatal  Neutrality  Act. 
they  have  acted  one  way  and  talked  another. 
The  Wh'te  Bock  Itself  Is  a  glganUc  stracTdle. 
It  Justifies  itself  for  doing  what  the  people 
wanted  by  proving  that  the  Department  knew 
all  along  that  what  U^e  people  wanted  was 
wrong." 

We  are  destined  for  bitter  disappointment 
If  we  thmk  that  freedom  from  want  will 
rise  full-fledged  from  the  ashes  of  this  great 
war. 

It  win  require  many  years  and  many  gen- 
erations to  turn  the  entire  world  into  the 
single,  large,  and  prosperous  workshop,  re- 
gardless of  language,  race,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  ancestral  glory,  which  It  Is  ulti- 
mately destined  to  be. 

Life  means  change  and  this  Is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  human  race  has  been  faced 
by  emergency.  Instead  of  being  more  prodi- 
gal, we  need  to  become  more  Industrious, 
more  practical,  more  prudent,  and  to  buUd 
our  cooperative  endeavor  to  higher  and  higher 
levels. 

If  free  enterprise  and  the  democratic  way 
of  life  are  to  siirvlve.  It  must  be  through  the 
elimination  of  prejudices,  hatred,  and  class 
advantage  and  through  cwjperatlve  com- 
munities and  sutes.  established  on  Christian 
principles. 

Freedom  from  want  eannot  be  forced  on  a 
democracy  or  given  a  democracy.  It  must  be 
won  by  them.  Winning  it  needs  courage, 
faith,  sense,  national  unity — courage  to  face 
facts  and  dlfflcultles  and  overcome  them 
faith  in  our  future  and  ideals,  freedom,  the 
fair  play  for  which  century  after  century  of 
our  forefathers  were  prepared  to  die. 

Thla  is  the  socUl  security  which  the  world 
of  today  and  the  world  of  tomorrow  so 
tirgenUy  needs. 
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It  America  Passoif  tkt  Urd  and  Praiiinf 
the  AMmuutMD? 


EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKS 
or 

HOW.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  WBHusxa 

IN  THB  HOUaS  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  26.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Paul  E.  Martin,  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Cambridge,  which 
comes  to  me  from  my  good  friend  Mr. 
O.  E.  Simon,  lawyer  and  patriot,  of 
Cambridge,  Nebr.: 

I.    IKTBOnTTcnON 

with  phrasing  adapted  from  a  reputed 
actual  happening  at  the  Pearl  Hart>or  attack. 
Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition, 
current  hit  song,  has  brought  the  Lord's  name 
to  the  lips  of  mlUlons. 

But  bow  strange  It  U  that  many  at  those 
who  take  this  sacred  name  on  their  Ups  know 
nothing  of  His  wonderous  person  and  works. 
Here  la  what  they  are  actually  doing:  They 
are  passing  the  Lord  and  praising  the  am- 


munition. For,  does  not  America  boast  of  its 
productive  capacity  and  that  our  planea, 
tanks,  and  ammunition  will  eventually  blow 
the  enemy  right  out  of  the  war? 

Time  magazine  for  January  11,  1943.  states: 
"The  total  production  is  to  be  up  100  per- 
cent. For  a  hint  of  what  this  means,  citizens 
could  remember  the  Government's  recent  an- 
nouncement that  49,000  planes  were  produced 
last  year.  Left  for  the  man  In  the  street  will 
be  what  officials  term  'a  lean  but  healthy 
civilian  economy.'  To  many  who  have  not 
yet  felt  the  full  pinch  of  war,  the  degree  of 
leanness  will  be  surprising  before  year's  end." 

But  how  often  do  we  actxially  seek  the 
Lord  and  look  to  Him  for  help?  The  mis- 
take, in  my  own  personal  opinion,  and  It 
amounts  to  a  great  sin,  Is  that  we  are 
simply  passing  the  Lord  and  praising  the  am- 
munition. 

The  main  thesis  of  this  sermon  Is  not  to 
be  limited  to  the  statement  alone,  namely, 
"Passing  the  Lord  and  praising  the  am- 
munition." but  we  are  speaking  more  spe- 
cifically of  putting  God  in  a  secondary  place 
•  and  letting  other  worldly  things  take 
precedence  over  spiritual  values  of  life. 
Therefore,  when  the  statement  Is  used, 
"Passing  the  Lord  and  praising  the  ammu- 
nition," we  shall  not  confine  our  interests  to 
that  alone,  but  also  to  other  worldly  things. 
Eddie  Rlckenbacker  has  called  them  the 
mere  things  of  life  In  times  of  great  crisis. 

Before  we  begin  the  statements  concern- 
ing who  God  Is  and  the  person  of  God,  it  Is 
my  purpose  to  state  my  own  position  about 
the  war.  If  it  is  being  fought  for  our  free- 
dom of  democracy,  our  religious  lll)erty,  and 
all  that  for  which  our  forefathers  have  fought 
and  given  their  lives,  and  for  all  that  which 
is  right  and  holy,  and  for  making  this  a 
better  world  in  which  to  live,  then  it  has 
my  wholehearted  cooperation  and  sympa- 
thies. I  shall  be  very  patriotic  if  thla  war 
is  being  fought  in  the  interest  of  the  above 
mentioned  facts  and  I  shall  continue  to  be- 
lieve this  until  I  have  been  made  to  believe 
to  the  contrary.  However,  if  It  is  Ijelng 
fought  for  the  sake  of  power  and  greed,  then 
I  shall  say  that  this  war  is  wrong,  like  ail 
wars  which  have  been  fought  for  that  pur- 
pose only. 

n.   WHO  IS  COD? — THB  PCXSON  OF  COD 

First  Of  all,  let  us  understand  what  the 
Scripture  has  to  say  about  the  Lord.  He- 
brews I:  1-3:  "God,  who  at  sundry  times  and 
In  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  •  •  • 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
His  Son,  whom  He  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  by  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds; 
who  being  the  brightness  of  His  glory,  and 
the  express  Image  of  His  person,  and  up- 
holding all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power, 
when  He  had  by  Himself  purged  our  sins, 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high." 

In  this  remarkable  declaration  we  see  that 
the  Lord  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  He  Is 
the  Creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  the  one 
who  purges  sin.    He  Is  living  now  In  Heaven. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  take 
the  name  of  Deity  lightly  on  our  lips?  Es- 
pecially when  it  Is  to  be  used  in  a  current  hit 
song  Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Anunu- 
nltlon. 

To  know  this  One  is  the  grandest  experi- 
ence In  life.  He  alone  has  the  key  to  the 
past,  present,  and  future  and  a  life  en- 
trusted to  the  Son  of  God  is  a  life  of  fruit- 
fulness  and  victory,  a  victory  that  may  be 
Individual  or  national.  But  why  is  It  that 
so  many  folk  are  passing  by  our  God  and 
praising  all  things  save  our  Lord  and  Savior? 
The  answer,  when  it  comes  to  my  personal 
conviction,  and  it  Is  a  conviction  rather 
than  an  opinion,  is  sin.  Oh,  if  only  men 
could  see  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  and 
God's  awful  punishment  for  it,  they  would 


hasten  to  bow  at  the  Savior's  feet  and  never 
again  use  that  sacred  name  in  such  a  flip- 
pant manner.  Unless  America  repents  and 
turns  to  God.  she  will  eternally  perish. 

It  is  this  God  of  whom  we  speak  who  shall 
save  America  from  her  sins.  He  is  the  on* 
who  purges  sin. 

m.    WHAT  CAN   GOD  DO    FOB   THZ    WOKLO? COD'S 

WORKS 

The  news  which  God  has  for  a  sinful  world 
is  all  good  news.  The  word  "gospel"  it- 
self, when  translated,  means  "good  news." 
Romans  5:  &-8  states  what  God  can  do  for 
a  world  that  needs  His  guiding  hand:  "For 
when  we  were  yet  without  strength.  In  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  •  •  • 
God  ccmmendeth  His  love  toward  us.  In  that, 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us." 

Now.  as  to  our  answer  to  the  above  ques- 
tion, namely,  What  can  God  do  for  the  world? 
here  it  is  very  briefly:  "If  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
•  •  •  thou  Shalt  be  saved."  This  is  what 
God  Is  able  to  do  for  the  world  if  It  will  only 
begin  praising  Him  and  putting  in  the  back- 
ground other  worldly  things.  Let  vis  cease 
forever  passing  the  Lord  and  praising  the 
ammunition.  When  there  has  been  repent- 
ance toward  Ck>d  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  then,  and  only  then,  may  we  as 
a  nation  truly  have  the  right  to  praise  the 
Lord. 

Why  are  we  as  a  nation  praising  the  am- 
munition and  passing  our  God?  It  is  simply 
because  we  do  not  know  God  and  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  God  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Something  happened  this  past  week,  as 
may  be  found  recorded  in  Time  magazine, 
January  11,  1943,  which  in  a  measure  con- 
vinces me  that  America  is  in  grave  danger 
of  passing  the  Lord  and  praising  other  worldly 
things,  and  also  praising  man.  The  follow- 
ing is  quoted  from  Time  magazine: 

"In  Washington  the  United  Nations  lost  a 
campaign.  It  was  not  military.  News  from 
the  battle  fronta  was  still  excellent.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  production.  That  war 
was  being  won  over  and  over  again.  The 
misfortune  was  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  practice  the  United  Nations  prin- 
ciple that  it  had  preached — with  the  resvQt 
that  a  great  and  good  ally  was  slowly  losing 
faith. 

"From  Chungking,  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  sent  orders  that  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary mission  which  came  to  the  United  States 
last  April  to  plan  a  united  strategy  against 
the  Jap  in  the  Far  East  should  return  home. 
No  explanation  was  given.    None  was  needed. 

"Everyone  who  had  followed  the  mission's 
progress  knew  that  It  had  been  ignored  and 
rebuffed.  Its  leader,  brilliant  General  Hslung 
Shlh-fel,  had  been  assured  a  place  at  the 
tables  where  United  Nations  high  strategy  is 
made.  Nothing  happened.  No  Invitation  to 
sit  in  on  the  councils  ever  arrived.  Probably 
most  of  the  trouble  was  a  vast  and  inex- 
cusable neglect. 

"One  noted  Chinese  who  did  not  have  to 
conceal  his  bitterness  was  Philosopher- 
Author  Lin  Tutang.  Said  he:  'Let  me  ask 
the  American  people  a  question :  Why  should 
not  General  Hslung  leave?  Of  what  use  can 
his  presence  In  Washington  be  to  the  Allied 
cause — since  the  leaders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions appear  to  be  far  from  ready  to  share 
with  China  a  unified  strategy  against  Japan? 
The  enormous  reservoir  of  goodwill  between 
China  and  America  is  being  severely  drawn 
upon. 

When  one  considers  that  China  is  under 
the  leadership  of  a  Christian  man.  and  when 
It  looks  as  if  here  was  a  grand  opportimlty 
for  America  to  link  up  herself  with  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  one  cannot  help  but  think  "Is 
America  Passing  the  Lord  and  Praising  the 
Ammunition?"  Unless  America  repents  and 
turns  to  God,  she  shall  eternally  perish. 


laaHfnral  Address  of  Hob.  LcTerctt  Sal- 
tonstall,  GoTovor  of  Massackasetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAasACHxmnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26. 1943 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
third  inaugural  address  at  Boston.  Janu- 
ary 7,  1943,  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, said: 

While  our  country  Is  at  war,  there  is  only 
one  question  to  consider:  How  can  our  Com- 
monwealth best  contribute  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  as  quickly  as  possible? 

He  urged  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts to  adopt,  in  its  deliberations,  the 
watchwords : 

Maintain,  Improve,  curtail,  postpone,  and 
prepare. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  philosophy 
of  government  in  a  time  of  national  peril 
as  set  forth  by  Governor  Saltonstall  is 
so  admirably  expressive  of  the  hopes  and 
purposes  of  the  American  people  with 
reference  to  cooperation  of  the  States  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  is  so 
clear  a  call  to  a  unified  spirit  of  service 
and  sacrifice  in  the  national  emergency, 
I  deem  it  appropirate  that  this  hopeful 
and  inspiring  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  ths 
Honorable  Senate  and  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives, the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  chosen 
us  to  serve  them  In  one  of  the  most  critical 
times  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Our 
decisions  on  their  problems  must  be  made 
In  a  world  filled  with  violence,  haste,  anxiety, 
and  sorrow.    We  must  not  fall. 

While  our  country  is  at  war,  there  Is  only 
one  question  to  consider:  How  can  our 
Commonwealth  best  contribute  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible? 
This  has  been  the  only  policy  that  has 
gtiided  my  action  since  the  legislature  last 
met.  It  was  made  possible  by  ths  legis- 
lature's unanimously  giving  me  very  full  and 
complete  powers  to  take  those  steps  needed 
to  back  up  the  war  policies  of  our  country. 
Now  it  becomes  the  only  policy  which  mtist 
govern  our  joint  actions. 

By  means  of  executive  war  orders  I  was 
able  to  handle  each  situation  as  it  arose. 
Hence  my  recommendations  are  necessarily 
few.  When  the  war  is  won — and  If  our  pray- 
ers are  answered  that  victory  wlU  coma 
soon — we  can  readUy  meet  together  at  short 
notice  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  may 
then  arise. 

The  time  is  not  for  words,  but  action. 
Tour  session  will  be  short  and  businesslike. 
Of  that  I  am  sure.  As  guides  to  bending  all 
our  thought  and  energy  to  the  war  effort, 
I  urge  you  to — 

Maintain  those  services  which  are  essential 
to  health  and  strength  on  the  borne  front. 

Improve  the  management  of  pubUc  busi- 
ness. In  the  face  of  growing  Federal  taxes 
and  the  drain  on  manpower,  be  mors  efficient 
than  ever  in  order  to  get  the  best  out  of  tbs 
manpower  and  dollars  available. 

CurtaU,  reduce,  or  eliminate  all  aerTlcee  not 
materially  contributing  to  the  prosecution  of 
the   war,  and  utilise   the   so-vloes  of  every 
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employee  for   the  most  vital  duties  without 
Impairing  any  civil-aervlce  rlgiruS 

Postpone  nnj  construction  of  roada  and 
buildings  not  directly  vital  to  the  war.  Be- 
cause of  priorities  and  g-eater  war  needs,  no 
nonwar  construction   now 

Prepare  for  the  days  of  peace,  when  em- 
ployment and  other  past-war  problrms  will  be 
enormou?  Rf-duce  or  eUminate  debts.  Build 
up  savings  by  curtailing  nonrssentlals 

Therefore,  in  our  deliberations,  let  main- 
tain, improve,  curtail,  postpone,  and  prepare 
be  our  watchwords. 

We  must  harden  ourselves  to  doing  with- 
out. We  must  endure  hard.'^hlp.  But,  above 
all,  we  must  keep  our  war  program  rolling  at 
top  speed  over  every  obhtacle 

At  the  moment  the  fuel  shortage  Is  critical 
■  nd  other  shortiu-es  will  arise.  These  place 
a  great  responsibility  on  Massachusetta  citi- 
zens. As  a  State,  we  have  no  control  over 
rationing,  but  we  mu.«t  be  treated  fairly  and 
not  suffer  u.seleosly  To  this  end  I  have  ap- 
pointed Col  Thomas  F  Sullivan  «»  State 
emergency  conservator  la  the  past  year  I 
have  cun.stantly  atti-mpitd  to  see  tliat  Mae- 
«achu.'»ett>«  gets  Its  fviU  share  cif  fuel.  The 
picture  changes  rapidly,  but  I  am  confident 
that  our  people,  once  they  undt^rfltarid  the 
need  for  any  new  action,  and  realize  what  Is 
expected  of  them,  will  outdo  themselves  to 
carry  on.  Patriotism  is  stronger  than 
ix)liclng 

More  than  225,000  men  find  women  from 
Maysachusetta  are  serving  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  With  this  en- 
rollment, we  are  high  among  the  first  ten 
States  In  projxjrtlon  to  population.  Of  this 
record  we  are  proud  Our  minds  and 
hearts  are  with  those  Ixjys  and  glrU.  We 
want  them  back  home.  As  they  return,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  as.si^t  them  Planning 
for  post-war  employment  of  our  returning 
vetoran.s  Is  an  essential  part  of  our  present 
Job.  I  recommend  that  the  measures  as- 
sisting veterans  of  other  wars  be  studied  and 
those  helpful  to  and  needed  by  the  present 
veterans  be  extended  to  them  as  liberally  as 
possible. 

Our  Committee  on  Public  Safety  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  In  organizing  civilian  de- 
fense.    It.s  work  must  go  on. 

Oui  Statr  guard  has  done  a  pioneer  Job  In 
training  for  modern  defence  in  any  emer- 
gency,    lus  service  must  go  furward. 

The  splendid  work  of  our  tenrhors  In  regis- 
trations and  our  citizens  on  nitioulng  and 
selective  service  boards  has  made  potv-ible 
our  fuller  participation  in  the  war  effort. 
This  activity  must  continue  until  the  war 
Is  won. 

The  team  play  of  our  workers  and  man- 
agement has  won  for  Ma.ssachuse'ts  thu.s  far 
70  Army  and  Navy  E  awards  for  pr< duc- 
tion — the  second  hiphest  total  of  any  State. 
Any  action  you  can  take  to  make  posMble 
airiii  greater  use  of  manpower,  or  wimav- 
pcwer,  and  more  speedy  production.  I  will 
gladly   endorse. 

In  plants  and  Industries  not  directly  en- 
gavted  in  war  prodricticn  there  is  a  shortage 
of  manpower  due  to  tJie  war.  To  meet  vital 
civil, ai;  iHt\',s.  thtf.i»  planLs  must  fce  kept 
eaJclent  I.  ihereioro,  recommend  that  you 
grant  to  the  coirm;ssloner  of  labor  and  In- 
dustrle.s  the  same  powers  In  all  plants  and 
nidusLTies  that  he  m  w  has  In  war  production. 
I  also  rec.in-.ir.ciid  incrcasii.ij  the  maximum 
benefit  rates  for  unemployment  ccmpcnsdtlon 
aions  the  lines  which  will  be  suggested  to 
you  by  the  advisory  council  of  the  employ- 
ment security  division. 

The  entire  State  Is  still  shaken  by  the  most 
trsg.c  disafeter  in  Boston's  history — the  Co- 
coiinut  Ciri>ve  fire.  This  must  never  happen 
again  In  Massachusetts.  I  recommend  the 
Immediate  study,  review,  and  revision,  where 
.leci'isary.  or  our  laws  perUlnmg  to  safety 
at  all  places  where  the  public  gather  Di- 
vided authority  must  be  eUminattd.    Respon- 


sibility must  be  definite  and  fixed.    Enforce- 
ment must  have  no  loopholes 

So  far  as  Boston  U  concerned,  the  licensing 
board  is  a  logical  body  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility. StifOclent  authority,  funds,  and 
qualified  personnel  miist  be  asei^cd  to  this 
boarc'  to  perform  Its  duty 

Fiirmers  are  face  to  face  with  serious  war 
problems  and  have  suffered  a  severe  lo«s  d 
manp(.)wer  Any  help  you  can  give  our  dairy 
and  other  farmers.  I  will  gladly  endorse  Re- 
member, they  are  providing  our  necessities  of 
life  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before. 

The  care  of  our  people  in  institutions, 
when  facilities  cannot  be  expanded  to  meet 
crying  nerds,  becomes  In  reality  a  war  prob- 
lem A  year  ago  I  initiated  a  survey  of  the 
available  accommodations  for  patients  and 
Inmates  In  State,  county,  and  municipal  in- 
stitutions ThLs  revealed  that  II  all  facilities 
were  cooperatively  used,  overcrowding  could 
be  greatly  relieved.  Some  tranfcfers  between 
State  agencies  have  been  accomplished  with 
bcncflciitl  results  More  can  be  done  If  cer- 
tain legal  and  physical  restrictions  are  cor- 
rected. I  recommend  your  careful  consid- 
eration of  th«  fcUE;;estlon8  in  the  special  sur- 
vey on  this  subject,  dated  June  1.  1942. 

In  the  light  of  rapidly  changing  conditions 
I  als»j  recommend  that  you  carefully  ccn.'lder 
the  suggefetlons  made  to  you  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare  on  the  administra- 
tion of  old  age  assistance 

Our  Judicial  system  must  function  effi- 
ciently under  war  conditions.  I  recommend 
that  during  wartimes  you  consider  the  re- 
vision of  Jury  service. 

Action  of  State  and  local  governments  In 
fiscal  affairs  must  help  maintain  national 
economic  stability  and  build  a  cushion 
agaln.bt  post-war  shocks.  Federal  taxes  are 
rising  enoruKU  ly.  Our  people  expect  us  to 
help  thtm  by  keeping  State  and  local  taxes 
as  low  as  possible.  For  that  reason.  I  shall 
recommend  no  new  taxes.  At  the  same  time. 
I  feel  that  prts«>nt  revenues  mti5t  be  main- 
tained. !n  order  to  continue  to  keep  the  State 
tax  burden  on  local  communities  as  low  as 
po.si>lble  We  mu;t  pay  cur  bills;  we  must 
continue  to  retire  debt;  and  we  must  accu- 
mulate reserves.  It  Is  tjetter  to  prepare  now 
for  the  future  than  to  borrow  heavily  later. 
General  or  special  reserves  may  be  set  up 
and  duly  protected  against  premature  or  un- 
fccncmical  expenditure  A  fund  for  use  In 
case  of  disiistor  must  continue  to  be  Im- 
mediately available  I  recnm.mend  that  you 
pa.s,s  the  necessary  legislation  to  permit  mu- 
nicipalities to  set  up  such  reservts  pnd  tie 
State  attain  to  build  up  Its  war  emergency 
fund.  I  shall  report  In  my  budget  message 
on  the  use  made  of  that  fund  What  I*  left 
of  It,  If  any.  can  t>e  u^ed  for  post-war  pur- 
poses when  peace  comes 

I  have  ulitady  dlsrussed  the  war  problems 
as  they  ppply  to  our  State  and  local  goveri'.- 
ments.  but  there  are  post-wnr  dlRlcultles 
which  governmi'nt  alone  cannot  solve.  That 
mu5t  be  di'ne  by  all  of  us  as  Individuals- 
upou  our  own  Initiative,  imagination,  cour- 
age, assumption  of  r;.>^k.  and  all  those  qual- 
ities which  have  made  America  great. 

For  a  year  now.  a  comml'tee  apfjolnted  by 
mc  has  made  preliminary  studies  to  detc  - 
mine:  ( 1 )  Tliose  skills  for  which  our  workers 
are  be.«t  fitted;  (2>  the  porslblUtles  of  getting 
war  Industries  qu'.ckly  converted  to  peace 
production;  (3)  the  pcssiblllties  of  enccur- 
agln?;  all  indibitry  to  m'^et  unemployment 
conditions  sure  to  follow  the  ending  of  war. 

I  recommend  that  the  crei'tlon  of  this  com- 
mittee and  Its  wcrk  receive  your  support 
The  all-Important  objective  will  be  to  create 
positions  m  prnate  Industry. 

During  the  early  readjustment  from  war 
to  peace,  employment  will  be  supplemented 
by  careiully  thought-out  pubix  works.  Our 
Commcnwculth  and  many  of  Its  communities 
are  already  making  specific  plans  fur  this 
purpose  A  special  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Commissioner  of  Admlnih- 


tratlon  and  finance  has  been  prepartni!  a 
State  proi^ram.  which  for  reasons  of  organiza- 
tion I  recommend  t>e  carried  further  by  a 
group  Consisting  of  the  State  Emergency 
Public  Works  ConunlMlon  and  the  chairman 
of  the  State  Planning  Board. 

One  such  project  which  demands  our  im- 
mediate attention  Is  the  enlargement  of  the 
East  Boston  Airport  This  can  be  com- 
menced now  without  Interfering  with  the 
war  effort  by  the  purchase  of  additional  land 
and  by  lislng  fill,  from  lime  to  time  available 
and  otherwise  wasted.  The  future  of  Mas- 
sachusett*  and  New  England  will  depend 
greatly  on  air  transport.  Our  present  air- 
port Is  Inadequate,  even  now.  and  entirely  In- 
adequate for  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
air  transport  sure  to  come  at  the  close  of  the 
war  I  strongly  recommend  a  bond  Issue  of 
$3,000,000  for  enlarging  this  airport  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  already  appropriated  and  still 
available 

In  considering  all  the  subjects  which  will 
come  before  you.  the  constant  question  which 
you  must  ask  yourself  Is,  "Will  the  action 
we  take  help  win  the  war?"  In  the  critical 
bygone  days  of  American  history  Massa- 
chusetts has  gloriously  played  her  part.  To 
that  lllustrlcua  role  will  be  added  the  year 
1943.  If  we  here  assembled  do  our  full  share. 
That  Is  the  tremendous  task  for  all  of  us 
You  and  I  today  face  a  great  challenge  and 
a  greater  opportunity. 

Initiative,  courage,  tolerance,  patience, 
vigilance,  and  faith  bring  order.  Justice,  and 
pers^jnal  freedom  There  Is  no  sacrifice  too 
grest  for  us  to  make  that  we  may  keep  these 
bles,slngs  for  ourselves:  and  that  others  may 
enjoy  them  in  the  future 

Not  since  the  grim  yenrs  of  the  Civil  War 
has  our  country  faced  a  graver  crisis  The 
fierce  trial  through  which  we  now  pa.ss,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  so  nobly  said,  ••Will  Ucht 
us  down  to  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest 
generation  "  We  ar»  ready  to  meet  our  chal- 
lenge as  he  met  his.  With  God's  help,  to- 
gether we  will  go  forward  to  victory  and 
lasting   peace. 


Meet  an  Economic  Royalist 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1943 

Mr  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  to  extend  my  rtmark.s.  I  am  in- 
cluding, by  request,  the  follouing  edi- 
torial by  Thomas  O'B.  Flynn.  editor  of 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  of  Wheeling. 
W.  Va .  entitled  "Meet  an  Economic 
Royalist": 

MKZT  AN  ECONOMIC  BOTALIST 

Elsewhere  In  this  issue  the  Intelligencer 
prints  a  letter  wrKten  to  the  president  cf 
Geneva  College  by  Mr  M  L.  Benedum,  the 
oU  man 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  know  Mike 
Benedum  He  t^g^n  his  career  here  and 
never  has  lost  touch  wl'.h  the  people  of  this 
State  We  hrpe  every  reader  of  the  In- 
telligencer w.ll  take  the  time  to  read  Mr 
Benedum's  letter,  and  can  only  regret  that 
every  cit.zen  of  the  United  States  cannot 
read  It.  and  with  the  same  understanding  of 
the  background  and  record  of  tlie  man  who 
I    wrote  It. 

We  think  the  letter  Is  Important  because 
It  dcul-s  so  simply,  so  convlnciuiily  and  sin- 
cerely with  one  pho-se  of  a  govern  men  t.-.l  con- 
cept   which,    if    It   prevails.    Is   as   certain    to 
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mate  this  eonntry  ov«r  Into  ■omethlng  alien 
to  what  we  have  cherlahed  for  a  century  and 
ft  half  as  the  night  la  certain  to  foUow  the 

d«y. 

Mr.  Benedum  ahowa  with  eryatal  clarity 
what  It  will  mean,  not  to  the  rich  man,  but 
to  the  ooimtry.  Its  culttire.  and  Ita  inatltu- 
tlons,  U  the  pending  proposal  to  limit  all  In- 
dividual Income  to  $as.000  a  year  goea 
through. 

But  that's  only  one,  and  the  less  Important 
effect,  of  a  goremmcntal  policy  of  which  this 
salary -limitation  proposal  la  but  a  manifes- 
tation. 

The  theory  seems  to  be  that  no  man  can 
amass  wealth  save  at  the  expense  of  others; 
that  there  Is  Jtist  so  much  to  go  'rotind.  and 
that  when  one  man  has  more  than  his  share 
others  must  do  without.  It  holds  that  the 
concentration  of  great  wealth,  even  substan- 
tlal  wealth.  In  the  hands  of  relatively  few 
IndiTlduals  makes  for  the  oppression  and 
economic  slavery  of  the  masses.  Therefore, 
a  benevolent  government  must  not  only 
break  up  large  fortunes  but  prevent  their 
acciunulatlon  in  the  future. 

Tou  see  where  it  leads.  Its  logical  end 
must  be  collectivism — common  ownership  of 
wealth,  which  Is  the  means  of  production;  the 
national  economy  managed  by  a  central  gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people. 
That  has  been  the  unswerving  path  of  the 
New  Deal  from  the  very  beginning,  manifested 
In  the  phase  we  are  here  considering  by  the 
smear  campaign  against  individual  bigness 
In  the  business  world,  from  the  "economic 
royalist"  sneer  down  to  the  salary-limitation 
proposal. 

The  practical  question,  therefore,  arises:  Is 
the  sort  of  existence  envisioned  by  these 
prophets  of  a  new  order  superior  or  inferior, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  all  of  the 
p>eople,  to  what  we  have  had  heretofore  in 
this  country? 

We  do  not  propose  going  here  into  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  socialism  versus  the 
private  enterprise  system.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral obvious  flaws  In  the  particular  phase  of 
the  New  Deal  doctrine  we  now  are  considering 
which  should  appeal  immediately.  It  would 
seem  to  us.  to  all  normal  Americans. 

In  the  first  place  it  Isn't  true  that  men  of 
wealth  can  get  it  only  by  taking  it  from 
others.  The  truth  la  that  most  of  them 
create  it,  at  least  In  the  sense  of  making  it 
available.  In  the  second  place,  it  Isn't  true 
that  the  possession  or  control  of  great  wealth 
means  that  the  possessor  consimies  all  or 
even  a  substantial  part  of  it  himself,  or  has 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  all  that  it  means 
in  the  way  of  human  welfare. 

We  don't  mean  by  this  that  there  are  no 
crooks  or  greedy,  selfish  individuals  among 
men  of  wealth.  We  don't  mean  that  nobody 
has  gotten  rich  by  taking  advantage  of  others, 
by  robbing  others,  by  outsmarting  those  with 
whom  they  deal..  We  don't  mean  that  men 
have  not  abused  the  power  given  them  by  pos- 
session of  wealth.  By  no  means.  There  are 
villains  in  every  walk  of  life.  And  we  must 
have  laws  and  s  vigilant  government  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  from  the  strong.  Certainly. 
But  we  do  mean  that  by  and  large  men  of 
wealth  have  largely  created  what  they  possess 
and  that  they  have  managed  it  in  the  public 
interest  to  vastly  grester  advantage  than  any 
government  could.  And  the  important  thing 
is  not  the  wealthy  class,  but  the  Eystem  which 
made  it  possible  for  these  men  to  amass 
wealth. 

Take  the  case  of  Mike  Benedum.  We 
simply  deny,  flatly  and  without  qualification, 
that  Mike  Benedum  climbed  to  a  place  of 
economic  eminence  on  the  iMcks  of  other 
men.  And  we  believe  Mr.  Benedtun  to  be 
typical  of  his  class. 

What  Is  hU  record?  He  started  with  noth- 
ing but  his  brain  and  his  body.  Intelligence, 
courage,  vision,  character,  itamina,  a  bound- 
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leas  capacity  for  hard  work — these  were  his 
tools.  With  them  he  pioneered  in  oU  devel- 
opment in  many  parts  of  this  and  other 
countries,  bnlkUng,  building  throughout  the 
years.  How  much  Mike  Benedum  has  con- 
tributed to  human  progress  through  the  dis- 
covery and  production  of  oil;  how  many  com- 
munities his  enterprises  have  brought  eoo- 
nonUc  improvement  to;  how  many  Individ- 
uals he  hss  provided  gainful  employment  fen-, 
directly  and  indirectly,  all  aside  from  the 
human  happiness  he  has  spread  through  the 
direct  contribution  of  his  own  money,  no- 
body ever  will  know.  But  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  beneficial  Influence  of  his  activities  has 
been  very  wide  and  very  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  any  human  has  suffered  because  of 
Mr.  Benedum's  wealth  or  his  accumulation 
of  wealth,  that  fact  Is  not  apparent. 

What  happens  to  M.  L.  Benedum  and  his 
property  Is  of  relatively  little  impcrtance,  as 
he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit.  But 
what  hapypens  to  the  system  of  government, 
the  way  of  life  that  made  his  career  possible 
is  important. 

Does  any  Intelligent  man  or  woman  ac- 
tually twlleve  that  this  country  would  have 
been  better  off  today  had  we  adopted  75  years 
or  so  ago  a  system  of  government  under 
which  this  man  could  not  have  done  the 
things  he  did  do? 


Atteation  of  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  January  26, 1943 

Mr.  PEULOWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News  of 
January  20,  1943: 
Attkntioh  of  Omcc  or  P«tc«  AoMnnaraATioii 

Young  Representative  Edwik  Arthus  Hall — 
Cornell  man  to  Congressman,  Blnghamton, 
N.  T.,  to  Washington,  D.  C. — speaks  his  mind 
courageously  and  blasts  the  newest  Office  of 
Price  Administration  motor-car  exactions: 

"There  is  no  law  on  the  books  which  for- 
bids an  automobile  owner  to  use  his  gas 
ration  as  he  pleases." 

No,  Mr    Hau.;  there  is  no  such  law. 

No,  Office  of  Price  Administration;  there 
Is  only  your  flat. 

And  that's  what's  the  matter  with  this 
whole  automobile  ahow. 

The  recent  prohibitions  are  sectional. 

They  are  in  ludicrous  and  Irrational  con- 
tradiction to  the  spirit  of  other  of  Office  of 
Price  Administration's  self -set  standards. 

They  are  essentially  wanton  and  morally 
indefensible. 

BSCnONAI, 

They  apply  to  only  17  States  of  the  Union. 

They  say  that  sauce  for  the  goose  is  no 
longer  sauce  for  the  gander. 

They  aay  that  what  may  lie  Innocent  In 
Bangor,  Mich.,  Is  treason  in  Bangor,  Maine. 

CONTaADICTOBT 

Drink  rationing  decrees  that  a  citisen  may 
have  only  1  potmd  of  coffee  in  6  weeks — 
but  it  doesn't  decree  that  a  dtlsen  mustn't 
drink  all  his  ooffee  at  one  breakfast. 

Pood  rationing  permits  you  otily  1  cup 
of  sugar  per  week — but  it  doecnt  forbid  you 
to  put  all  that  cupful  into  a  ilDgto  sponge 
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a    super -sweet 


cake — If    you    suffer    from 
q)onge-cake  eomplez. 

Clothes  rationing  orders  a  man  to  curtail 
the  amotmt  of  cloth  in  his  trousers — but  It 
doesn't  compel  him  to  leave  his  trousers  at 
home  when  he  goes  to  a  dance. 

Leather  as  well  as  gas  is  s  wartime  critical 
material.  If  It  ts  a  misdemeanor  to  drive 
to  the  movies  on  gas  legally  obtained,  why 
Isnt  it  a  misdemeanor  to  walk  to  the  movies 
on  leather  legally  obtained? 

MOftALLT    INDSmfCIBLI 

These  CMBoe  of  Prtoe  Administration  pro- 
hibitions are  an  authoritarian  interference 
with  the  natural  prerogative  at  free  will. 

Man-made  law  may  Interfere  with  free 
will  insofar  as  man-made  law  says,  "If  you 
do  wrong.  I  shall  punish  you."  Man-made 
law  may  even  define  what  "wrong"  ts — for  the 
individual  and  so  long  as  the  wrongs  defined 
are  acts  by  which  their  doer  hurts  some  other 
individual  But  man-made  law  may  not  for- 
bid any  Individual  to  do  any  wrong  that 
harms  nobody  except  himself. 

From  Maine's  Madawaska  to  the  Florida 
Keys,  the  people  against  whom  the  Oflloe  of 
Price  Adminlstrstlon  discrlminstcs — Ameri- 
can citizens  of  17  States — are  remembering 
Macatilay's  sadistic  oensirs  who  "hated  bear 
baiting,  not  becauae  It  gave  pain  to  the  bear, 
but  becatise  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  apec- 
tators."  Every  one  of  these  unjustly  in- 
hibited Americans  is.  in  effect,  saying  this  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration:  ^ 

"If  tile  fighting  forces  of  our  country  need 
more  gas.  then  let  the  Government  of  our 
country  Issue  us  civilians  less  gas. 

"But  let  It  be  less  for  all — not  for  aome. 

"And  don't  try  to  dictate  to  tis  how.  when, 
and  where  we  shall  bum  the  allowance. 

"If  the  Government's  war  effort  needs  all 
that  we  have,  we  shedl  give  it  gladly. 

"But.  If  the  Oovemment's  war  effort  doesnt 
need  all  of  It.  then  what  Is  left  is  ours. 

"And.  so  long  as  it  remains  ours,  and  so  long 
as  what  we  do  with  It  hurts  nobody,  then  we 
have  the  right  to  use  or  abuse  this  remnant — 
each  man  and  woman  among  us,  as  his  or  her 
own  desire  directs." 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  done 
many  wise  things.  It  will  do  a  wise  thing 
now  if.  in  this  matter  of  the  individual's 
disposition  of  his  gas  ration,  it  takes  to  heart 
the  words  of  Bccleslastes : 

"Dead  files  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savor,  so 
doth  a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  honor." 


This  Mnie  It  4S  Tean  0\i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CABOLZH* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVXB 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1943 

Mr.  FUIiMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  a  very  interesting 
story,  concerning  an  old  mule,  written 
by  my  good  friend,  E.  B.  Friday,  North, 
8.  C.  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  the  Members  of  Ckmgress. 
especially  those  from  the  rural  areas  of 
the  coimtry,  but  the  many  readers  of  the 

CONCUESSIOIIAL  RccoKs: 

MoaTB.  8.  C,  Jamtmry  Z3,  1943. 
On  December  31.  1M3.  the  writer  was  at 
tbs  booM  of  Ed  Dtvls.  Negro  farmer  near 
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here,  and  made  a  photograph  of  Davla  and 
hl«  inul«  The  mule  was  48  year*  old  on 
November  15.  1942,  and  still  going.  The 
age  of  this  mule  can  be  substantiated  by 
Competent  proor.  DavLs.  In  his  younger  days, 
drove  this  mule  while  courting  the  girl  he 
married.  After  he  married  be  reared  a  fam- 
Uv  of  SIX  children,  plowing  the  .same  mule  and 
other  Uvestoclt  acquired  by  him  He  new 
has  several  other  mules  and  other  livestock, 
all  of  which  are  well  fed  and  kept 

When  Davis  was  married  ht-  had  no  prop- 
erty but  now  he  owns  a  nice  farm  of  150 
acres  and  a  comfortable  home;  he  also  htia 
purcha.sed  a  modern  i.ractcr.  cultivators,  and 
an  iip-to-diite  <!aln  harvester,  all  of  which 
1*  paid  for  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
amount  owcil  on  a  smiiU    tri'.ct  of  land. 

How  much  this  old  mule  has  contributed 
m  labrjr  to  the  purchn.se  '  f  the  farm  and 
the  support  of  the  family  wou'd  be  difficult 
to  estimate  We  think  that  the  mule  and 
his  master  de>erve  .'ime  attentu-n.  .so  long 
have  they  lived  on  the  farm  tOKerher  and 
so  many  th  msanda  of  miles  of  furrows  they 
have  plowed 

Fd  Dsvls  is  a  nitlve  of  Orangeburg  Coi'.nty. 
and  we  commend  him  ns  a  worthy  cltiznn 
who  has.  alons  with  his  aged  mule,  contribu- 
U'd   to  acr. cultural  Interests  In   this  section. 

I  do  not  kr-.ow  hew  long  a  mule  will  live, 
but  am  Infmmod  by  veterinarians  th.it  the 
life  of  a  mule   is  iipproximately  33   y^ars 

Davis  stated  to  me  today,  Junuary  23,  1943. 
that  he  had  been  offered  a  fancy  price  for 
his  mule  l.ut  would  not  sell  it,  and  that  it 
would  remain  on  his  farm  as  long  as  It 
lives. 

E    B    FniDAY. 


Life  of  Gen.  Robert  £.  Lee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    lENNESSri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  26.  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undt  r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  herein  a  very  excellent  radio 
address  delivered  by  Mi.s.s  Sirah  Ruth 
Frazier.  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  poet 
laureate  of  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, on  January  19.  the  birthday  of 
Gen.  Robert  E,  Lee.  The  addres.s  was 
part  of  a  memorial  service  sponsored  by 
the  General  A.  P  S'ev^art  Chapter  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

General  Lee  was  one  of  the  tinest  generals 
the  world  h.ts  ever  known  He  wi*  cne  ot 
the  greatest  southerners,  greatest  Americans, 
and  greatest  Anglu-S'xons  the  world  has 
ever  prtxluced  He  was  lyirn  at  Stratford. 
Westmoreland  Crunty,  Va  ,  on  January 
19,  1*)7  He  was  quite  young  when  he 
passed  away,  being  only  63  when  he  died  on 
October  12.  1870  Of  course,  we  realize  that 
Lee  la  a  world  hero.  He  belongs  to  all  ages 
and  all  climes  Lee  went  through  West  Point 
without  a  single  demerit.  He  neither  smoked 
nor  drank  He  might  have  been  chosen  the 
•'Young  Bayard  of  the  Army."  "a  knight  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach  He  left 
West  Point  In  1829.  a  second  lieutenant.  In 
1831  ne  married  Mary  Cxist-s.  a  grand- 
daughter of  Martha  Washington  and  her 
first  husband.  Lee  won  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  War  where  he  was  twice  honored  for 
bravt'T  on  tlie  field  of  battle  especially 
ooorageous  was  he  at  Chapul tepee.     He  w:  s 


wounded  and  came  out  of  the  Mexican  War  a 
colonel. 

Gen.  Wlnfleld  Scott,  his  commander,  said 
that  Robert  E.  Lee  was  the  world's  fore- 
most military  genius.  General  Scott  said 
that  if  he.  the  general,  were  on  his  death  bed. 
and  a  fierce  world  war  raging,  and  he  was 
asked  to  select  a  commander,  he  would  un- 
hesitatingly select  General  Lee  to  lead  the 
world  out  of  chaos. 

He  was  made  Superintendent  of  West  Point 
In  1852,  where  he  Inaugurated  several  needed 
reforms  He  was  on  the  western  border, 
when  he  was  called  to  Washington,  and 
offered  the  command  of  the  United  States 
A:mv  at  the  time  of  the  War  between  the 
Statrs,  but  Lee  said  he  could  not  forsake  his 
native  State  Virginia.  Just  as  his  father 
"Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,"  :ielped  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  British  oppres.sion.  to  was  Lee 
prepared   to  help  Virginia   resist   invasion 

He  resigned  his  ommlsslon  in  the  U!ilt«^d 
States  Army  and  returned  to  Virginia.  -Save 
In  de/en.=e  ol  my  native  State.  I  never  de- 
sire to  draw  my  sword  again,"  said  Lee. 

H3  offered  h  s  service."  to  Virg.iiia  ar.d  was 
made  commai'.der  of  the  Virginia  force.s  He 
I  was  eventually  made  commander  In  chief 
I  of  the  Confederate  forces.  Outnumbered 
I  threi;  times  to  cne  he  won  one  bMlli;'.nt  vic- 
tory after  another  and  outgeneraled  the 
enemy  at  eveiy  turn,  until  lie  cnme  to  Appo- 
mattox, where  pure  force  of  numbers  c.vcr- 
pcwered  him  It  war  on  the  morning  of  the 
fatal  9'h  of  .*.piil  about  3  o'clock  that  Gen- 
eral Leo  sad  to  General  0<Mdon.  '  R"con- 
nolter  and  see  if  Sheridan's  cavalry  is  all  that 
stands  In  the  way  of  our  escape  If  that  Is 
all.  wp  win  cut  our  way  out  "  Gordon  routed 
Sheridan's  splendid  cava!ry.  but  returned 
wlih  the  news  that  the  army  of  the  Jrm-'s 
CO.OOO  strong,  and  more  pouring  in.  were 
drawn  up  In  serried  co'umns,  .-o  there  w.ts 
nothing  for  Lee  to  do  but  m.ect  Gr.mt  be- 
tween the  lines  and  arrange  the  terms  of 
surrender. 

The  surrend.^r  of  Lee  at  .*ppomattcx — 
what  a  picture  It  brings  to  my  mind,  of  gray 
clad  battle-scarred  veterans  at  t!:e  close  <  f 
4  years  of  desperate  flgh'ing.  4  years  of  priva- 
tion, of  hunger,  of  d..ring  escup;  dcs,  hair- 
breadth adventures  ar.d  thrilling  escapcj; — 
overpowered,  but  not  conquered — outnum- 
bered, but  not  out  generaled  Only  7.892 
men  with  arms  cf  that  rnagniflcent  a^my  c;f 
northern  Virginia,  only  lliat  small  number 
left  to  iurre'idfr  at  .Appomattox,  but  some 
way  In  my  mind's  eye,  I  can  .«ce  these  srm.e 
veterans  wh.^ii  they  marched  forth  to  bat- 
tle—  most  of  them  mere  youths  -  straight  and 
strong,  ready  to  di  buttle  for  a  great  ciuse, 
a  noble  principle,  a  lofty  ideal.  And  how 
they  did  fight  Never  m  the  histiiy  t>f  the 
world  have  men  er.durtd  such  privations. 
Without  m  jney.  without  fcod.  without  cloth- 
ing, without  ammunition,  they  fought  on 
and  on.  and  when  the  end  came,  broken  in 
health  but  not  in  spirit,  th'^y  returned  to 
homv\s  laid  waste  by  war's  desolation,  wheie 
hunger  flauiurd  its  grim  visnge,  and  poverty 
stalked  at  will,  did  they  repme'^-they  did 
I  not  Wiihout  money  and  without  credit  they 
built  arew  cm  the  ashen  of  the  pa5t.  How 
well  they  have  built  you  c.tn  see  for  yourself 
In    this   beautiful   southland   of   <  urs. 

But  that  day  at  Appomattox  General  Lee's 
expression  was  calm,  diKnihed,  but  very  sad 
He  !:ald  to  hi.-*  men  as  th 'y  crowded  around 
him,  'Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war 
together,  I  have  done  my  best  for  you.  My 
heart  is  to<i  full  to  say  more  "  Lee's  men 
were  devoted  to  him.  The  scene  was  an  af- 
I  fecting  one,  the  sad  farewells  of  men  who 
were  bound  so  clo.^ely  tofjether  by  common 
,  hardship"!,  common  dangers,  and  victories 
shared,  and  now  this  crushing  blow,  the 
death  of  all  their  hope*.  Noble  Gordon  in  a 
simple  but  eloquent  speech  bade  the  soldiers 
a  long  farewell. 

As  Lee   thought   of   the    forced   marches — 
the   hard-fought   battle*,   and   tbe   death  of 


the  hope  he  held  most  dear,  the  thousands 
of  unmarked  graves  between  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  the  James,  the  agony  of  his  spirit 
was  so  great  that  even  his  iron  control  cmld 
not  prevent  the  exclamation,  "I  would  rather 
die  a  thousand  deaths."  and  It  was  then  that 
the  temptation  assailed  him  to  ride  along 
lines  and  meet  a  soldier's  death,  but  in- 
stantly duty,  the  great  motivating  force  of 
his  life,  a.-^serted  Its  .sway,  and  he  said.  "But 
what  cf  the  women  and  children  of  the 
South,  It  is  cur  duty  to  live  and  protect 
them  "  Yes:  by  a  sacrifice  nobler  than  death 
he  lived  to  care  for  and  protect  not  only  the 
women  and  children,  tut  his  entire  beloved 
Southland  It  was  in  the  parlor  of  the 
McL.-an  home,  where  the  terms  cf  the  sur- 
render were  drawn  up,  where  General  Lee 
said  to  General  Grant,  "I  am  determined  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  my  army  to  the  end 
and  will  not  submit  to  a  di.'^honorable  ;ur- 
render  ■  General  Grant  said.  "I  have  no 
Intention  of  offering  a  dishonorable  sur- 
render. What  would  you  consider  an  honor- 
able surrender?  "  General  Lee  outlined  the 
peace  term^  which  he  would  consider  honor- 
able, and  General  Grant  Siild  they  suitid  him 
all  right.  lh?n  General  Lee  asked  that  they 
be  reduced  to  writing,  which  they  were. 
Here  you  see  the  remarkable  spectacle  of 
General  Lee  dictating  the  terms  of  his  own 
surrender.  The  South  will  always  be  prate- 
ful  to  General  Grant  for  his  courtesy  and 
consideration  of  General  Lee  and  the  Con- 
federate veterans  at  this,  the  most  crucial 
hour  of  their  cx.stcnce  The."5e  were  the  terms 
of  the  surrender: 

"The  officers  to  give  their  Individual  pa- 
rol? not  to  take  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  until  properly  ex- 
changed and  each  company  or  reglryental 
commander  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men 
of  their  commancs  The  arms,  artillery,  and 
public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked  and 
turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  receive  them  This  will  not 
tmbrace  the  side  arms  of  the  officers,  nor 
their  private  horses  or  baj^gage.  This  done 
each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United 
States  authority,  so  long  as  they  observe 
their  parole,  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they 
may  reside" 

Be  it  5a. d  to  the  credit  of  General  Grant, 
when  Lee  had  returned  home,  and  there 
were  charges  against  Lee  of  treason  prepara- 
tory to  Issuing  an  Indictment.  Grant  came  to 
Washington  and  told  the  authorities  If  the 
charges  were  not  withdrawn,  he  would  resign 
his  commission  In  the  United  States  Army; 
that  he  had  given  his  word  of  honor,  and  It 
must  be  respected  It  is  needless  to  say  the 
cha'-gcs  were  withdrawn. 

Lee  at  first  thought  he  would  spend  his 
last  days  on  a  farm,  but  the  South  called 
him  to  be  president  of  Washington  College, 
afterward  called  Washington  and  Lee  Col- 
lege at  Lexington.  Va  For  a  mere  pittance, 
he  taught  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  worn 
the  gray  obedience  to  oraer  and  allegiance 
to  law  Many  stones  have  been  told  of  the 
fabu'ous  sum.s  of  money  offered  General  Lee 
after  the  war  f(^r  the  use  of  his  name,  espe- 
cially cne  large  Insurance  company  offered  a 
colossal  sum  lor  the  use  of  his  name,  but  he 
always  replied  that  neither  "his  name  nor  his 
honor  were  for  sale  "  Senator  Butler  of 
Georgia  said  that  "Lee  was  Caesar  without 
his  ambition.  Napoleon  without  his  selfish- 
ness. Frederick  the  Great  without  his 
tyranny,  and  Washington  without  his  re- 
ward." 

I  quote  from  the  Ixmdon  Standard;  "Lee 
was  always  outnumt>ered.  always  opposed  to 
a  fee  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  trans- 
ports, ammunition,  clothing,  all  that  was 
wanting  to  his  o'^-n  men:  he  was  always  able 
to  make  courage  and  skill  supply  th«  de- 
ficiency of  strength  and  supplies  Never  per- 
haps was  so  mujb  adueved  against  odds  <o 
terrible.      But    from    the    day    Lee    assumed 


oommaad  after  the  Battle  of  SeTen  Pines, 
when  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  disabled, 
to  tbe  morning  of  the  siirrender  at  Appomat- 
tox Courthouse,  he  was  almost  Invariably 
Tictortoxis  in  the  field — the  one  exception  waa 
Gettysburg,  which  was  a  pitched  battle." 

Col.  Charles  OomwalUs  Chesney.  a  noted 
ttigllah  military  critic,  said  of  Lee:  "In 
strategy  mighty,  in  battle  terrible,  in  ad- 
versity as  in  proaperlty  a  hero  Indeed,  with 
the  simple  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  rare 
purity  of  the  ideal  Christian  knight,  he  Joined 
all  the  kingly  qualities  of  a  leader  of  men. 
In  the  annals  of  years  to  come,  there  will  l>c 
found  few  names  that  can  rival  in  unsullied 
luster  that  of  the  heroic  defender  of  hla  na- 
tive Virginia — Robert  Edward  L«ee.  He  has 
made  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  Confed- 
eracy he  served  immortal." 

The  siirrender  took  place  on  April  B,  1865. 
on  April  10,  Lee  Issued  the  following  order 
to  his  men.  the  last  that  was  ever  to  be 
Issued  by  that  Immortal  leader:  "After  4 
years  of  arduous  service  marked  by  unsur- 
passed courage  and  fortitude,  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  has  been  compelled  to  yield 
to  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources. 
I  need  not  tell  the  survivors  of  so  many  hard- 
fought  battles  who  have  remained  steadfast 
to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  this 
result  from  no  distrust  of  them,  but  feeling 
that  valor  and  devotion  could  accomplish 
nothing  that  could  compensate  for  the  loss 
that  would  have  attended  the  continuation 
of  the  contest.  I  have  determined  to  avoid 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  serv- 
ices have  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen. 
You  wUl  take  with  you  the  satisfaction  that 
proceeds  from  the  consclotisness  of  duty  faith- 
fully performed,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a 
merciful  God  will  extend  to  you  hla  bleeslng 
and  protection.  With  an  Increasing  admira- 
tion of  your  constancy  and  devotion  to  your 
country,  and  a  grateful  rememtvance  of  your 
kind  and  generoiu  consideration  of  myself. 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 


BoreaucraU  Fiddle  While  People  Freeze 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26. 1943 

Mr.  SHAF^M.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  in  my  home  city  of  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich..  Is  threatened  with  com- 
plete cessation  because  of  a  tangle  which 
has  arisen  under  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration regulations.  The  drivers  of 
coal  trucks  and  the  handlers  of  coal  em- 
ployed by  retail  coal  dealers  are  about  to 
go  out  on  strike  in  an  effort  to  obtain  an 
Increase  in  wages  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  The  coal  dealers  are  pow- 
erless to  meet  the  demand  for  a  wage 
increase  because  their  profit  has  become 
nonexistent  in  recent  months  under  the 
ceiling  price  regulations.  Further  than 
that  the  retailers  of  coal  could  not  grant 
the  increase  under  the  regulations  freez- 
ing wages. 

The  strike  of  coal  employees  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  January  16.  At  that 
time  I  and  others  interested  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  O.  P.  A.  here  in  Wash- 
incton  in  an  effort  to  obtain  relief  under 


tbe  ceiling- price  regulations,  so  that  the 
wage  increase  could  be  granted.  We 
were  told  that  the  authority  for  granting 
such  an  increase  did  not  rest  In  Wash- 
ington but  with  the  Cleveland  office  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  We  appealed  to  Cleveland. 
In  the  meantime  the  threatened  strike, 
which  would  bring  imendurable  hard- 
ships to  our  community,  was  postponed 
because  the  labor  element  involved  real- 
ized what  would  happen.  The  Cleve- 
land office  told  us  that  it  would  grant  no 
relief.  It  insisted  that  a  profit-and-loss 
statement  be  submitted  by  every  coal 
dealer  involved.  It  would  require  3 
months  to  obtain  the  information  which 
O.  P.  A.  insists,  through  its  Cleveland  of- 
fice, it  must  have.  It  would  cost  each 
dealer  between  $150  and  $300,  and  many 
of  these  are  small  dealers,  indeed.  It  Ls 
obvious  they  could  not  meet  the  cost. 

I  submit  this  simple  statement  of  the 
facts  for  the  consideration  of  Members 
of  this  House,  and  I  ask  them  to  bear  in 
mind  while  they  are  thinking  about  it, 
that  it  is  cold  in  Michigan  these  days. 
Last  Friday  the  temperature  was  down 
to  16°  below  zero. 

I  might  add  that  bureaucratic  tech- 
nicalities do  not  keep  pe<H?le  warm. 


Rami  Tax  Plan  Gains  Paying  PubCc'i 
Favor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  rHE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  26, 1943 

Mr.  CARUSON  of  Kansa-s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  the  Gallup  poll  of 
January  23,  1943,  In  regard  to  the  Ruml 
pay-as-you-go  income-tax  plan.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  only  2  months 
ago  a  survey  conducted  by  tbe  institute 
throughout  the  country  foimd  that  22 
percent  of  those  who  said  they  expected 
to  pay  an  income  tax  in  March  had  heard 
about  the  Ruml  plan.  One  month  later 
the  proportion  had  risen  to  44  percent. 
At  the  present  time  you  will  note  81  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayers  have  heard  of  the 
Ruml  proposal,  and  the  proportion  of 
those  who  favor  tbe  plan  has  risen  to  the 
overwhelming  total  of  9  out  of  10  among 
those  with  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  poll  follows: 
Ruml  Tax  Plan  Gains  Fating  Pubuc's  Favor 
(By  George  Gallup) 

PaiNCKTON,  N.  J..  January  23. — The  Ruml 
pay-as-you-go  Inccme-tax  plan  has  been  gain- 
ing increased  support  from  the  public  as  more 
and  more  taxpayers  have  learned  about  it  In 
recent  weeks. 

The  spread  of  the  plan  has  been  truly 
phenomenal,  particularly  in  view  an  Its  some- 
what complex  nature.  Only  3  months  ago  a 
survey  oonducted  by  the  institute  through- 
out the  country  found  that  23  percent  of 
those  who  said  tbty  expect  to  pay  an  Income 
tax  In  March  had  heard  about  tbe  Buiol 


plan.  One  month  later  the  prq;>ort>on  lu4 
risen  to  44  percent. 

Today  a  new  survey  indicates  that  81  per- 
cent of  taxpayers  have  heard  of  the  Ruml 
proposal.  Moreover,  among  that  group,  the 
proportion  who  favor  the  plan  has  risen  to 
the  overwhelming  total  of  9  out  of  every  10 
among  those  with  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  plan,  devised  by  Beardaley  Ruml.  treas- 
urer of  Macy's  department  store  in  New  York, 
and  chairman  of  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  ts  a  botAkeeplng  device  which 
would,  in  effect,  write  off  tbe  income  taxes  on 
1943  earnings  and  would  start  collecting  taxes 
on  1943  incomes  immediately  by  pay-roll  de- 
ductions, etc.  In  this  way  the  Treasury 
would  avoid  the  problem  of  trying  to  collect 
2  years'  taxes — 1943  and  1943 — In  the  same 
year. 

The  Institute  took  the  Ruml  plan  iasue  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  in  a  survey 
which  asked  a  number  of  questions.  The 
first  was:  "Have  you  heard  of  the  Ruml  pay- 
as-you-go  Income-tax  plan?" 

A  similar  question  has  been  asked  In  two 
previous  surveys.     The  trend  foUows: 

Have  heard  of  it 

Percent 

November 22 

December 44 

Today  ._ 81 

Have  not 

November 78 

December 66 

Today 19 

Taxpayers  who  have  heard  of  the  plan  were 
next  asked: 
"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  Ruml  plan?" 
The  vote  of  those  with  opinions  today,  as 
compared  to  December  foUows: 
December 

Percent 

TttxptLjen  favoring  Ruml  plan 78 

Taxpayers  opposed 84 

Today 

Taxpayers  favoring  Ruml  plan PC 

Taxpayers  opposed 10 

Seventeen  percent  of  those  questioned  In 
the  latest  survey  who  had  heard  of  the  plan 
did  not  express  an  opinion  about  it.  Al- 
though the  Treasury  Is  cool  toward  tbe  plan, 
few  proposals  in  modem  times  have  ever 
taken  such  rapid  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
the  public  as  the  survey  indicates  the  RunU 
plan  has. 

TtEAStntT'8  nOBLEM 

One  explanation  is  undoubtedly  the 
enormous  Increase  this  year  in  the  number 
of  persons  who  will  have  to  pay  Uxea  and  are 
therefore  directly  interested  in  pay-as-you-go 
schemes. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  7,600,000  per- 
sons in  1941  paid  a  net  income  tax  on  1940 
earnings,  that  almost  18.000.000  in  1943  paid 
a  net  income  tax  on  1941  earnings.  This 
year,  the  Treasury  estimates,  about  27,000,000 
jjcrsons  will  pay  Individual  net  Income  taxes 
on  1942  income.  The  latter  figure  does  not 
include  Victory-tax  payers,  who  are  now  pay- 
ing on  their  1943  earnings. 

A  ntuntjer  of  tax  experts  have  expressed 
concern  over  whether  aU  of  those  people 
will  have  enough  cash  on  hand  to  meet  their 
payments,  particularly  if  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  paying  such  taxes  in  the  past. 

The  seriousness  of  this  year's  problem 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  November 
an  institute  survey  found  that  only  about 
one-f  oorth  of  those  who  expect  to  have  to  pay 
a  tax  had  begtm  saving  to  meet  it. 

The  same  survey  found  that  a  subetantial 
group  of  people  had  not  yet  taken  the  trouble 
to  find  out  whether  they  wm  have  to  pty  a 
tax,  and  that  many  have  underestimated  tbe 
extent  of  the  new  lerlea. 
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WHAT  TAXPATERS  TliINK   ABOUT  THE  «UML   PLAN 

Poll  among  tncome-tax  payers 
Have  you  heard  of  the  Ruml -pay-as-you-go 
Income-tax  plan? 

Percent 

Yes 81 

No 19 

Of  those  who  have  heard.     Do   you   favor 
or  oppose  the  Ruml  plan? 

Percent 

Favor ^ 

Oppose 10 


Trade  Zonei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


or   NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  26,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  men  and 
ships  are  today's  unbeatable  team,  ac- 
cording to  Admiral  E.  S.  Land,  the  hard- 
hitting Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.  Both  are  doing 
a  grand  job  operating  through  torpedo- 
torn  waters  to  deliver  vital  war  mate- 
rials to  the  fighting  fronts.  But  what 
about  tomorrow  when  these  ships  and 
men  sail  into  their  home  ports  to  resume 
normal  peacetime  pursuits?  Will  we  be 
able  to  keep  this  unbeatable  team  to- 
gether when  peace  is  restored?  Can  we 
find  gainful  employment  for  both  men 
and  ships  in  the  gigantic  task  of  world 
reconstruction  or  will  we  permit  this 
combination  of  brains  and  brawn  of 
steam  and  steel  to  disintegrate,  the  men 
to  seek  employment  ashore  and  the  ships 
relegated  to  the  Umbo  of  the  laid-up 
fleets? 

Some  may  ask  why  raise  these  ques- 
tions now?  Why  not  win  the  war  before 
worrying  about  post-war  problems?  To 
these  questions  there  is  only  one  reply. 
We  can  win  the  war  and  still  lose  the 
peace.  Identical  problems  confronted 
the  Nation  after  the  First  World  War 
and  records  show  that  we  had  developed 
no  plans  to  solve  them.  Let  us  not  get 
caut;ht  napping  a  second  time.  Our 
entry  into  the  last  World  War  following 
an  all-out  submarine  attack  launched  by 
the  German  Admiral  Von  Tlrpitz  almost 
brought  Britain  to  her  knees.  Merchant 
shipping  losses  reached  an  all-time  peak 
early  in  1917.  The  cry  of  our  allies  was 
as  today — ships  and  more  ships.  The 
United  States  responded,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  we  built  a  bridge 
of  ships  to  Prance. 

In  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  only  10  percent  of  our  inter- 
national commerce  was  carried  in  Amer- 
ican flag  ships.  The  withdrawal  of  bel- 
ligerent shipping  from  our  trade  routes 
creates  a  serious  problem  for  our  foreign 
traders.  Our  seagoing  merchant  fleet 
had  .shrunk  to  a  scant  800.000  gro.ss  tons 
as  compared  to  2.500,000  gross  tons  a 
half  a  Qentury  before.  Congress  was 
aroused  and  after  extensive  Investiga- 
tion enacted  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 
This    legislation    created    the    United 


States  Shipping  Board  and  Its  operating 
subsidiary,  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. The  extension  of  the  European 
war  to  other  world  areas  made  it  neces- 
sary to  recreate  our  merchant  fleet  under 
the  pressure  of  the  emergency.  By  1920 
the  gross  tons  of  shipping  under  Ameri- 
can registry  jumped  to  16,193.903.  28 
percent  of  the  world's  total,  of  which  56 
percent  was  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
Personnel  totaling  53.200  were  required 
each  month  in  1920  to  man  this  fleet, 
receiving  monthly  wages  in  excess  of 
$6.100  000. 

While  the  Armistice  put  an  end  to  fur- 
ther expansion  of  our  merch.'-.nt  fleet, 
when  the  construction  program  ended  in 
1922  ve  had  built  or  otherwise  acquired 
2.546  vessels  at  a  cost  ol  more  than  $3,- 
000.000.000.  Lack  of  competition  from 
foreign  vessels  due  to  war  losses  resulted 
in  our  carrying  51  percent  of  the  volume 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  1921.  From  this 
period  on  our  merchant  marine  de- 
clined in  every  particular.  Progressively 
smaller  percentages  of  our  foreign  trade 
were  carried  each  year  until  1936,  when 
it  reached  2902  percent  of  the  volume. 
Between  1921  and  1928  the  Government 
sold  to  American  citizens  1.164  ships, 
representing  5.360.000  tons,  for  $90,620.- 
000.  During  this  period  few  new  vessels 
were  added  except  for  particular  trades. 
The  average  wages  for  vessel  personnel 
dropped  from  $115  p>er  month  in  1920  to 
$85  per  month  and  remained  at  this 
figure  until  1937. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  this 
retrogression.  Efforts  were  made  in  1928 
to  correct  some  of  these  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1928.  wherein  essential  trade  routes  were 
establi-shed  and  construction  and  operat- 
ing subsidies  authorized.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  8  years  later  that  a  sub- 
stantial effort  was  made  through  the 
passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  to  get  at  the  cause  of  these  failures. 
Surveys  were  made  to  determine  our 
position  in  world  economics  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  part  our  mer- 
chant marine  should  assume.  In  1937 
our  seagoing  merchant  fleet  consisted  of 
1,517  vessels  aggregating  8.500,000  gross 
tons,  of  which  only  426  vessels  totaling 
2.500.000  gross  tons  or  30  percent  were 
engaged  in  overseas  foreign  trade.  This 
latter  figure  included  52  tankers  of  383,- 
000  gross  tons. 

The  1937  plans  for  rehabilitating  our 
merchant  marine  called  for  the  construc- 
tion of  500  ships  on  a  replacement  basis 
over  a  10-year  period.  The  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europ>e  prompted  the  Mari- 
time Commission  to  augment  and  accel- 
erate this  program.  On  October  1.  1941. 
we  had  spent  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
on  merchant  ship  construction.  Thus  we 
entered  the  war  with  a  building  program 
costing  more  than  one-half  the  amount 
expended  for  the  cargo  fleet  during  the 
last  war. 

Following  Pearl  Harbor,  the  program 
was  further  expanded  and  on  September 
30.  1942,  the  Maritime  Commission  had 
built  or  had  contracts  to  build  more  than 
2.800  seagoing  vessels  of  approximately 
28.000.000  deadweight  tons.  The  cost  of 
building  the  giant  fleet  will  be  In  excess 
of  $6,000.000,000— twice  the  amount  ex- 


pended for  ship  construction  during  the 
First  World  War. 

Our  total  merchant  fleet  including  the 
pre-war  American  merchant  marine, 
vessels  requisitioned  and  built  or  in  proc- 
ess of  construction,  but  not  allowing  for 
war  casualties,  consists  of  nearly  4,500 
vessels  of  more  than  40.000,000  dead- 
weight tons.  True,  we  may  expect  to  lose 
more  of  these  in  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  other  theaters  of  this  globular 
war.  These,  however,  will  be  replaced  by 
additional  construction. 

What  disposition  will  be  made  of  this 
tremendous  cargo  fleet  when  peace  is 
restored?  Will  we  employ  these  ships  in 
the  giant  task  of  reconstruction  and  in 
developing  permanent  channels  of  for- 
eign trade  or  follow  In  the  footsteps  of 
the  last  post-war  period  and  permit 
these  ships  to  be  laid  up  in  our  rivers 
and  harbors  to  rot  to  their  bones  and 
ashes?  Plans  must  be  developed  now  if 
we  are  to  avoid  this  latter  course. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  when  the  war 
is  terminated  we  will  control  nearly  all 
the  merchant  shipping  in  the  world  and 
should  be  in  a  position  to  secure  a  just 
share  of  the  world  trade.  Naturally,  a 
merchant  marine  is  essential  for  the  de- 
velopment of  any  maritime  nation,  but 
international  trade  requires  more  than 
ships. 

Nations  must  be  willing  to  freely  ex- 
change their  products  for  the  goods  of 
other  countries.  Traders  must  arrange 
these  transactions  to  the  advantage  of 
each  country  and  banking  facilities  mu.'^t 
be  provided  to  finance  such  trade.  Plans 
for  the  exchange  of  commodities  will  be 
worked  out  around  international  confer- 
ence tables  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  provides 
in  article  4  for  access  by  all  slates,  on 
equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw 
materials  of  the  world  which  are  needed 
for  their  economic  prosp>erity. 

While  the  matter  of  international 
shipping  policy  will  be  determined  by  the 
Federal  Government,  there  are  steps 
which  can  be  taken  by  our  steamship 
operators  and  port  authorities  to  im- 
prove the  efflciency  of  our  merchant 
marine  for  peacetime  operations.  Facil- 
ities must  be  provided  in  our  ports  to 
handle  ships  and  cargo  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner.  Obsolete  terminals,  con- 
gestion, delays  In  unloading  and  loading 
ships,  customs  bonds  and  red  tape,  all 
add  to  the  total  landed  cost  which  for- 
eign merchandi.se  must  pay. 

In  1934.  to  overcome  these  handicaps, 
I  sponsored  a  bill  in  Congress  which 
would  permit  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign trade  zones  in  our  ports  of  entry. 
The.se  foreign  trade  zones  or  free  ports, 
which  are  de5igned  to  expedite  and  en- 
courage foreign  commerce,  have  oper- 
ated successfully  in  Europe  for  many 
years. 

Their  purpose  is  to  provide  enclosed 
and  policed  areas,  under  Federal  super- 
vision, in  or  adjacent  to  ports  of  entry 
where  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise 
may  be  landed  without  application  of 
the  customs  laws.  In  a  zone  goods  may 
be  stored,  processed,  or  otherwise  ma- 
nipulated, but  not  manufactured  or  ex- 
hibited, and  may  be  exported  or  brought 
into  customs  territory  subject  to  the  laws 
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and  regiilations  of  the  United  States  af- 
fecting imported  merchandise. 

Since  the  enactment  of  my  bill  in  1934 
only  one  rone  actually  has  been  estab- 
lished. This  foreign -trade  zone  was 
opened  In  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  in 
February  1937.  and  has  handled  more 
than  $200,000,000  worth  of  merchandise 
since  it  was  opened  to  world  trade. 

During  the  year  1940.  of  the  140,000 
tons  of  foreign  merchandise  valued  at 
$30,000,000  which  was  brought  into  the 
New  York  Foreign  Trade  Zone,  70.000 
tons,  or  50  percent,  valued  at  $13,000,000. 
were  reexported  to  foreign  countries. 

Before  introducing  the  bill  in  Congress 
I  undertook  a  thorough  study  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  foreign -trade  zone  in 
developing  International  trade  and  ship- 
ping, and  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
value  of  this  facility.  An  analysis  of  the 
actual  operations  of  the  New  York  Zone 
lias  convinced  me  that  my  previous  con- 
claslons  as  to  the  benefits  to  both  foreign 
commerce  and  shipping  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  achievements  of  tlie  New  York 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  under  war  condi- 
tions are  only  partial  evidence  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  when  peace  is  re- 
stored. The  acclaimed  success  of  the 
trade  zone  definitely  dictates  that  other 
ix)rts  should  proceed  immediately  to  es- 
tablish similar  facilities  so  that  they  may 
be  made  available  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  ix)st-war  international  trade. 

Officials  of  several  other  of  our  ports 
are  now  considering  the  establishment  of 
foreign  trade  zones,  but  are  inclined  to 
contemplate  minimum  makeshift  facili- 
ties. This  Is  short-sighted  policy  and 
one  which  will  never  permit  full  advan- 
tage of  my  bill.  Our  major  ports  should 
set  aside  and  construct  if  necessary, 
when  materials  are  available,  complete 
terminal  facilities  for  the  economical 
handling  of  both  import  and  export 
trade.  Provision  should  also  be  made 
for  air  transport  which  is  siire  to  de- 
velop. Shipside  warehousing  should 
also  be  provided  so  as  to  reduce  costs  on 
goods  for  transshipment  and  reexport. 
These  terminals,  whether  in  or  out  of  a 
foreign-trade  zone,  should  engage  com- 
petent staffs  to  develop  the  Interchange 
of  foreign  commerce. 

Every  shipping  man  knows  that  his 
vessel  makes  money  only  when  it  is  actu- 
ally steaming  at  sea  and  delays  in  port 
are  extremely  costly.  Foreign-trade 
zones  offer  the  following  savings  of  time 
and  expense  to  vessels  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  steamship  operators: 

First.  Delays  due  to  customs  boarding 
officers  would  be  obviated. 

Second.  Prompt  docking  and  unin- 
terrupted discharge  of  cargo. 

Third.  Omitting  necessity  of  giving 
heavy  bonds  to  customs,  obligating 
steamship  agents  to  pay  any  loss  of  duty 
by  Are.  theft,  casualty,  etc..  and  the 
consequent  delay  while  these  matters  are 
adjusted  with  the  customs. 

Fourth.  Not  being  required  to  make 
applications  to  customs,  obtain  permit, 
and  pay  for  inspectors'  services  when  it 
was  desirable  or  necessary  to  woiii  early 
or  late  hours,  or  on  Sundays  and  holldajrs. 

Fifth.  Bonded  and  or  foreign  cargo 
laden  or  unladen  at  wllL 


Sixth.  'Vessel's  discharge  not  stopped 
because  of  some  error  or  delay  in  cus- 
toms papers,  which,  at  times,  besides 
the  cost  by  reason  of  delay,  has  entailed 
fines  to  vessels  ranging  from  $100  to 
$5,000. 

Seventh.  Not  being  required  to  keep 
draw-back  goods  separate  from  other 
cargo  and  give  to  the  customs  officials 
6  hours'  notice  before  lading  same. 

Eighth.  No  further  holding  of  trucks 
on  the  dock  until  customs  inspector  is 
able  to  check  all  bonded  goods  trucks 
may  have,  before  loading  on  vessels,  or 
unladen  bonded  goods  trucks  may  have, 
for  export  vessel,  bonded  warehouse,  or 
appraiser's  store;  this  checking  would 
be  done  outside  of  free  port.  Once  goods 
were  placed  on  the  dock,  either  from  or 
for  the  vessel,  no  customs  delay  could 
occur,  thus  securing  more  prompt  clear- 
ing of  docks. 

In  planning  our  war  economy  this 
country  has  encouraged  increased  pro- 
duction and  the  development  of  manu- 
factures in  the  Latin -American  repub- 
lics. Most  of  our  Latin-American  neigh- 
bors have  adjusted  their  output  to  meet 
our  war  demands.  As  an  evidence  of 
"good  neighbor"  cooperation,  a  number 
of  our  neighboring  republics  have  estab- 
lished industrial  plants  to  provide  for 
local  needs  and  for  the  requirements  of 
neighboring  countries.  A  recent  press 
dispatch  from  Caracas,  "Venezuela,  sets 
out  the  effort  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia to  expand  its  markets  for  manufac- 
tures as  follows: 

The  Ambass,idt>r  of  Colombia  to  Venezuela 
recently  opened  a  Bhowroom  In  Caracas  In 
which  were  displayed  sample*  of  the  various 
products  manufactured  in  Colombia  and  now 
available  for  export.  The  exhibit  serves  as  a 
measure  of  considerable  Industrial  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  our  sister  Republic. 
The  exhibit  Included  toys,  articles  made  of 
leather,  pharmaceutical  products.  Bilks,  hau. 
moldings  and  woodwork,  chlnaware,  objects 
of  hammered  silver,  rayon  stockings,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fabrics.  Including  cashmeres, 
cotton  bed  sheets,  cotton  cloth  of  various 
types,  as  well  as  silk  and  wool.  The  textile 
Industry  of  CokMnbla  is  now  said  to  be  able 
to  All  all  the  requirements  of  that  nation  and 
to  produce  a  surplus  f<Mr  export.  Colombia 
reportedly  has  66  mUls  producing  sUk. 

Colombia's  Industrial  revolution  is  In- 
dicative of  what  is  taking  place  In  other 
of  our  sister  republics.  Surely  we  must 
assist  them  in  disposing  of  both  manu- 
factures and  raw  materials  when  the 
major  effort  of  winning  the  war  has  been 
achieved.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  we  will  have  the  ships  but  will  we 
have  other  facilities  necessary  to  efB- 
ciently  carry  on  foreign  trade?  Termi- 
nal storage,  and  banking  facilities  must 
be  provided  at  fixed  and  reasonable  costs 
for  the  stock-piling  of  products  of  Latin 
America  until  markets  can  be  foimd 
either  in  our  country  or  abroad.  If  we 
fail  to  make  provision  for  handling  this 
trade  now.  we  must  not  be  disappointed 
If  our  Latin  American  neighbors  resume 
business  as  usual  with  the  European  suc- 
cessors of  the  Nazis  and  Fascist  leaders 
on  the  terms  which  they  propose. 

The  value  of  foreign- trade  aones  for 
the  promotion  of  Latin-American  com- 
merce was  recognized  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing   of    the    National    Foreign    Trade 


Convention  which  included  in  its  final 
declaration  a  resolution  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  foreign- trade 
zones. 

Amply  equipped  foreign-trade  cones 
In  major  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts  will  provide  reservoirs  for 
the  economic  handling  and  storage  of 
the  products  of  Latin  America  and  other 
friendly  countries  without  expensive  cus- 
toms supervision.  Steamship  executives 
whose  companies  have  sutetantial  in- 
vestments in  the  American  merchant 
marine  should  join  with  foreign  traders 
and  port  authorities  In  planning  now  for 
the  establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones. 


Presideat  RoosctcU  UtiliMs  AviatioB  To 
Hold  Conference  Vital  To  Planning  for 
Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REIklARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  ViaCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  27,  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  using  commercial  and 
military  aircraft,  has  flown  to  north 
Africa  for  conferences  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill — who  also  lised  plane 
transportation  from  England — for  a 
precedent-shattering  journey.  He  was 
the  first  Chief  Executive  of  our  Republic 
to  make  an  air  Journey,  and  practically 
every  believer  in  air  power  congratulates 
him  on  this  method  of  travel. 

Gradually  there  is  dawning  upon  the 
entire  country  and  the  world  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  aviation  and 
absolute  supremacy  in  the  air.  There  are 
still  those  among  our  countrymen  who 
question  our  efforts  to  push  aviation 
ahead.  They  still  question  the  impor- 
tance of  this  activity,  and  think  of  it  as 
a  luxury  or  merely  a  thrilling  sport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prophecies  of  a  few 
years  ago  that  aviation  is  changing  the 
very  face  of  the  globe  have  already  come 
true.  The  strangling  tentacles  of  war 
now  reach  from  the  skies  and  snatch 
away  the  security  which  those  who  have 
failed  to  understand  the  place  of  aviation 
had  foolishly  thought  they  had  achieved. 

Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  a  visitor  on 
Capitol  Hill  today,  declared  in  a  state- 
ment here  yesterday  that  he  fully  agreed 
with  General  MacArthur  that  knock- 
out blows  from  the  air  will  defeat  Japan. 
He  advised  against  the  slow  method  of 
taking  island  by  island.  Germany  and 
Italy  today  fear  the  power  of  the  air 
supremacy  we  are  forging  between  the 
United  Nations.  I  herewith  include  an 
interesting  and  Informative  article  from 
today's  Washington  Post: 

PuBxaorr'a    Fucbt    Shatiw 

Tbip  CovxazD   10.000  Milis  ix   2  Wi 

10   DATS  AT  lfSBTD*a 

(By  Marabail  Andrews) 
Fbr  the  first  time  In  history  a  President  ct 

the  United  States  has  msdc  ii.  trip  by  airplane. 
President  Roosevelt's  flight  \o  north  Africa 

and  back  not  only  shatte^td  prt«edent.  ii  was 
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This    legislatloa    created    the    United  I  of  $6,000,000,000— twice  the  amount  ex-   1  into  customs  territory  subject  to  the  laws 
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an  act  Rlmple'  fnouqh  In  Itself  but  prcgnnnt 
with  mr.menlou.s  implications. 

The  busiest  man  in  the  world  has  been 
scarcely  mure  than  2  weeks  away  fri/m  his 
de;k  and  in  that  time  his  trav;'led  seme 
10.000  piUos  with  time  enough  left  over  to 
.-pend  ladays  at  the  task  for  which  he  left. 

Now  that  the  Ice  Is  broken.  It  is  probable 
President  Roosevelt  and  other  Presidents  to 
!olIow  will  make  full  use  of  this  mtdern 
means  of  transport 

IMPETUS   TO   FXYING 

Tne  safe  transportation  cf  the  President. 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  their 
stalls  and  retinues  by  air  will  give  an  Incal- 
culable Impetus  to  flying  as  a  mode  of  travel. 

A*  much  as  anything  else,  this  Jouinry  un- 
derscores the  great  changes  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  mans  concjuest  of  the  air 

In  1492  Christopher  Columbus  brought  the 
New  World  into  history  In  the  first  place  by 
a  voyage  frcm  8pal  i  to  the  Caribbean  Sea 
which  required  70  days  of  sailing.  That  was 
one  way  only  and  consumed  fivefold  the  time 
needed  by  President  Roosevelt  for  round  trip, 
conference,  and   all 

President  Wilson  after  the  last  war  cra«sed 
the  Atlantic  to  Europe  twice  by  fast  steamer 
The  first  trip  required  30  day.s  of  travel,  ovtr 
and  back,  more  than  President  Roosevelt's 
entire  trip.  WiL^on's  second  round  trip  took 
22  days 

WA.SHINGTON  H^D  TIME 

The  flrj't  President  of  the  United  States, 
George  Washington,  traveled  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  New  York  for  his  first  inaugura- 
tion in  April  1789  by  coach  It  was  the  most 
up-to-date  method  of  travel  In  those  days 
and  his  Journey  was  expedited  aji  much  us 
possible  Yet  it  required  15  days  on  the  road, 
at  lea£i  as  long  a.s  President  Roosevelt  con- 
sumed going  to  Africa,  conferring  there  for 
10  days  and  coming  back 

In  1800  it  was  fa^t  going  to  make  a  trip 
from  Philadelphia   to  Pittsburgh  in  20  days. 

By  1861  the  railroad  had  become  the  es- 
tablished mcde  of  travel  in  the  United  States, 
yet  Prt'sldent  Lincoln  used  23  days  traveling 
from  Springfield,  111  ,  to  Washington  by  rail, 
almost  twice  as  long  as  President  Roosevelt's 
entire  trip.  It  Is  true  that  Lincoln  consumed 
considerable  lime  making  speeches  along  the 
way,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  spent  10  full  days  in 
conference   near  Casablanca. 

FIRST    IN     10    YEARS 

By  breaking  the  precedent  against  a  Presi- 
dent traveling  by  air.  Mr  Roosevelt  made  his 
first  airplane  trip  In  10  years  He  la.st  used 
this  mode  of  travel  when  he  flew  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  In  1932  to  accept  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  hla  first  term  In  the 
oflUce  he  now  holds. 

Until  now.  It  waa  his  last  Journey  by  air. 
The  Secret  Service,  charged  with  the  Presi- 
dent's safety,  has  consistently  frowned  upon 
any  President  trusting  himself  to  an  airplane 
since  President  Harding  was  prevented  In  1921 
from  making  a  flight. 

How  remarkable  this  trip  was  can  be  un- 
derstood only  by  takmp  into  account  the 
multiplied  safeguards  thrown  about  the 
President  whenever  he  travels  anywhere.  If 
he  moves  by  rail  a  pilot  train  goes  ahead  of 
the  Presidential  train  to  guard  against  mis- 
hap and  a  third  train  follows  behind  If  he 
travels  by  ri«d.  the  highway  ahead  is  cleared 
well  in  advance  of  his  coming  and  kept  closed 
long  after  he  has  passed. 

Sliould  the  President  stop  overnight  at  a 
hotel,  all  guests  are  carefully  checked  by  the 
Secret  Service  before  his  arrival  and  the  lob- 
bies are  cleared  when  he  is  to  pass  through 
them. 

PRECAUTIONS    T.\KEN 

Precautions  taken  to  safegtinrd  th:'  Presi- 
dent on  this  trip  have  t>een  definitely  de- 
tailed, far-reaching,  and   begun   long   before 


he  left  Washington.  Weeks  before  the  first 
inkling  of  his  dtpnrture  reached  newspaper- 
men. Secret  Service  mm  were  known  to  have 
been  disappearing  quietly   from  the  city. 

H  'W  much  the  trip  was  by  air  and  how 
much  was  by  rail  Is  not  n  >w  known  It  Is 
known,  however,  that  a  trans-Atlantic  clip- 
per, a  great  seaplane  capable  of  endnrlnR  for 
days  if  forced  down  on  the  sea.  made  the  over- 
water  leg  of  the  trip.  In  Africa  a  four-mo- 
tored  military  airplane  carried  the  President 
from  the  point  where  the  clipper  landed  to 
the  scene  of  his  conferences  with  Mr 
Churchill. 

Now  that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  entrusted  himself  to  nn  airplane,  not  for 
a  local  hop  but  for  a  trip  of  thousands  of 
miles  over  water  and  unfriendly  land,  few 
Citizens  will  look  askance  at  this  modern 
vehicle  Presidents  and  aviation  both  have 
gained  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  disposition  to  shat- 
ter precedents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  made  use  of  the 
airplane  at  a  time  when  far-visioned 
people  are  thinking  of  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. In  the  words  of  an  editorial 
writer  in  the  Washington  Star  today,  the 
President — 

Mado  a  Journey  that  symbolizes  the  new 
part  we  have  come  to  play  as  a  nation  In 
the  new  and  smaller  world  that  Is  being 
forged  by  the  war;  a  world  where  distances 
and  modes  cf  travel  no  longer  mean  what 
they  once  meant,  and  where  territorial 
boundaries  no  longer  stand  as  rigid  walls. 

My  colleagues  of  the  House,  we  must 
not  fail  our  responsibility  in  making  cer- 
tain America's  leadership. 


What'i  Wrong  With  Rationing? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  27,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Clifford  A.  Prevost 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Pre.ss  of  January 
10.  1943: 

WHAT'S     WmONG     WITH     RATIONING 

(By  CUfTord  A    Prevost) 

Washington.  January  9     Here  It  1.''.     Take 

i    it  or  leave  It. 

'  A  lot  of  this  rationing  is  Just  plain  non- 
sense and  directed  by  men  who  have  no 
other  desire  than  to  make  you  feel  It.  This 
knowledge  came  to  us  on  Wednesday  night, 
shortly   after   Leon    Henderson,    head    of    the 

I  OflBce  of  Price  Admtnlstrntlon,  and  singing  a 
prolonged  swan  song,  threatened  8.400  000 
motorists  of  the  Eastern  States  with  cancela- 
tion of  all  of  their  righu  to  gasoline. 

i        Of  all  the  stupid  things  which  can  properly 

j  be  charged  to  Henderson  this  was  the  worst 
It  threw  James  F.  Byrnes,  the  Economic 
Director,  and,  theoretically,  at  least,  the  over- 
all authority  In  the  war  effort.  Into  a  dither. 

,  '  Jim"  doesn't  like  the  Idea  of  forcing  people 
to  do  the  unnecessary. 

'  In  all  candor,  let  us  say  that  Henderson 
was  doing  what  he  haa  always  wanted  to  do — 

I    Just  laying  down  the  law  to  all  who  disagreed    , 


with  him  He  forced  sugar  rationing  upon 
ihe  American  pubwc  when  all  of  the  sugar 
warehouses  were  bulging -Just  to  regiment 
us  He  was  then  planning  to  make  it  easy" 
when  he  would  Impose  the  boot 

But  "the  boot "  isn't  coming  to  this  coun- 
try, and.  we  believe,  the  new  Congress  will 
;.ee  that  it  doesn't 

Henderson  has  resigned  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt hef.itates  to  name  his  successor  until 
.such  time  as  Le<in  has  had  his  final  fling. 
There  Is  something  In  this  picture  which 
approaches  the  sadistic.  WTien.  In  Detroit, 
butter  went  to  »1  a  pound  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Henderson  formula  to  meet  that  situ- 
ation. Tlicre  l.«  nothing  In  his  formula  to- 
day to  meet  the  black  maiket  which  Is  em- 
bracing America 

We  know  that  Prentiss  M  Brown,  retired 
Senator  from  Michigan,  has  been  drafted 
as  Henderson's  successor.  Brown  has  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  Job.  But  the  President 
of  the  United  States  still  wants  to  play  with 
the  new  Congress,  wants  to  find  out  Just 
how  strong  Is  the  opfKisltlon  to  him.  He 
knows  that  while  he  put  the  pressure  upon 
Brown  to  agree  to  accept  the  Job  that  he 
hesitates  to  name  him  until  he  can  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  new  Congress — probably  better 
stated,  the  guts  of  that  legislative  body. 

One  new  Senator  walked  right  Into  this 
building  to  express  his  disgust  at  the  ration- 
ing situation  We  accept  him  as  a  sincere 
man  To  our  knowledge  he  has  never  taken 
a  drink,  doesn't  even  smoke,  or  drink  cofTee. 
Yet.  when  a  reporter  accompanied  him  to 
a  restaurant  and  a^ked  for  a  pound  of  coflee 
he  was  tipped  <  fl  by  the  waitress  to  see  the 
proprietor  The  proprietor  slipped  a  pwund 
cf  coffee  to  the  reporter,  charging  outrageous 
prices. 

This  provoked  In  the  Senator's  mind  the 
question  as  to  whether  Henderson  Is  not 
directing  the  Nation  Into  another  bootleg- 
ging era  We  had  that  when  the  Volstead 
Act  was  Imposed.  But,  and  we  propound 
this  question  In  all  sincerity,  must  we  re- 
sort to  bootlegging  to  obtain  food — milk, 
bread,  and  butler?  Under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, that's  JiLst  what  the  country  will  face — 
unless  Amei  leans  and  the  new  Congress  have 
guts. 

There  was  no  reason  for  Henderson's  latest 
edict  and,  let's  ask  again,  who  ever  elected 
him  to  anything  But  he  doesn't  choose  to 
give  reasons.  He  oaaumes  that  he  Is  answer- 
able to  no  one.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  he  Isn't. 
No  one  elected  him.  no  one  can  fire  him. 
He  has  put  over  on  a  Nation  nn  entirely 
unnecessary  rationing  system  not.  as  we  see 
It.  because  It  was  necessary  but  Just  to  show 
us  that  we  had  to  be  regimented. 

This  Is  the  same  Henderson  who,  under 
the  National  Recovery  Administration, 
wanted  to  eliminate  the  small  independent 
dealers.  He  knew,  from  the  books  he  had 
studied,  that  the  chain  stores,  whether  they 
dealt  with  drugs,  or  meats,  or  bread  and 
butter,   could   best  serve   the  country. 

But  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
died  with  a  Supreme  Court  decision  In  1935 
Henderson's  philosophy,  however,  didn't  die 
with  that  decision.  The  Court  has  changed 
Roosevelt  has  appointed  the  majority  of  Its 
members.  Without  oflense  to  that  Coxirt. 
this  reporter  frankly  states  his  belief  that 
there  could  not  be  another  decision  similar 
to  that  which  outlawed  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration.  If  the  rationing  Issue 
should  be  raised 

This  country  has  never  been  noted  for 
cla?«  distinction  But  under  Office  of  Price 
Administration  that  is  Just  what  Is  happen- 
ing. It's  pretty  difficult  for  the  free  Amer- 
ican housewife  to  walk  Into  a  grocery  store 
and  be  denied  her  butter  But.  It's  even 
more  difficult  when  she  knows  that  the 
grocery  clerk  has  been  Instructed  to  call  up 
favored   customers   and   tell   them    that    the 


shipment  will  be  In  at  a  certain  hour  We've 
seen  this  happen  In  the  laat  week. 

There  was  no  shortage  of  butter  when  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch  threw  hla  13.000  party  for 
Henderson ,  Harry  L.  Hopkins  and  hla  bride. 
and  for  the  chosen  few  of  this  Capital.  No 
one  thought  about  where  the  butter  came 
from.  A  lot  of  it  came  from  the  stores  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  providing  sup- 
pUea  for  children,  and  Jvut  ordinary  worker*. 
That  same  week  hundreds  of  stores  were 
short  of  butter  and  couldn't  supply  their 
customers. 

Is   there  discrimination?     Most   certainly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  bureaucratic  Wash- 
ington, there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  appeal. 
The  boards  are,  for  the  most  part,  organized 
by  Federal  tax  eaters,  or  their  relatives.  Oth- 
erwise, by  volunteer  workers  whom  most  peo- 
ple choose  to  regard  aa  thwarted  women. 
You  file  an  appeal.  You  get  back  a  card 
which  says  "rejected";  that  Is.  unless  you 
have  Influence  or  unless  you  bow  to  the  will 
of  everything  this  administration  chooses  to 
Impose.  1  hat  won't  last  long.  You  can  orUy 
kick  people  aroimd  so  long. 

To  accuse  Henderson  and  bis  machine  of 
dishonesty  would  be  Inaccurate.  It  is  stupid- 
ity, coming  from  men  who  know  nothing 
beyond  the  textbooks. 

A  Charles  E.  Borenaon,  a  Charles  P.  Ketter- 
ing, or  a  K.  T.  Keller  could  have  worked  It 
out.  Becauae  they've  gone  beycrd  the  text- 
books to  give  a  practical  application  to  what 
some  college  profeaaor  taught  them  to  think 
about.  Thinking  about  aomethlng  and  then 
applying  it  to  the  needs  of  the  day  represents 
something  a  lot  of  New  Dealers  haven't 
thought  about. 

Let  s  Illustrate:  Nine  lawyers  were  called  In 
to  draw  up  a  23-page  instruction  for  farmers 
butchering  their  own  cattle.  At  the  last 
minute  it  waa  conaldered  advlaable  to  call 
in  a  practical  butcher.  We  get  this  straight 
from  the  packing  houses  at  Chicago — the 
butcher  threw  up  his  hands,  remarked  that 
he  didn't  know  "what  In  hell  you  guys  are 
talking  about."  and  walked  out.  He  couldn't 
fill  out  the  questionnaire. 

Another  illu.«tratlon:  A  friend  of  ours  rep- 
resenting the  top  news  service  of  the  Nation 
came  back  from  the  battle  fronts  the  other 
day  and  faced  the  home  front  to  get  coffee 
end  sugar  rationing. 

He  explained  to  a  tired  OfQce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration employee  in  the  local  office  that 
he  had  been  away  some  time  In  places  like 
Guadalcanal  where  the  troops  are  very  active, 
and  that  he  and  his  wife  were  taking  an 
apartment  until  he  had  to  go  back.  They 
needed  a  simple  rationing  card. 

He  waited  for  more  than  an  hour.  He  saw 
some  clerks  fumble  over  some  records.  He 
departed  when  the  hour  was  up.  He  aald. 
"I  wish  these  people  had  seen  what  I  saw  on 
the  real  front  They  would  probably  quit 
playing  checkers" 

In  all  truth  It  must  be  stated  that  a 
Frankenstein  monster  has  been  created.  The 
bureaucracy  Is  so  great  that  no  one  under- 
stands It. 


The  Daylifht  Sarinf  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Janvary  26. 1943 

Mr.  BREHM.    IKr.  Speaker,  It  la  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  real  American 


citizen  is  patriotic  by  birthright  and 
heritage.  Either  he  has  that  spark  of 
loyalty  imbedded  in  his  heart,  which  is 
automatically-  kindled  into  the  white 
flame  of  patriotism  wherein  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country  are  at  stake,  or  he 
does  not  have  it.  This  type  of  patriot- 
ism particularly  peculiar  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  never  be  Instilled  in 
their  hearts  by  any  edict.  The  American 
people  are  intelligent  and  are  not,  as 
one  individual  expressed  it.  "Too  damn 
dumb  to  govern  themselves."  If  they 
were  dumb,  they  would  not  question 
regulations  and  regimentations.  They 
would  accept  them  as  dumb,  driven 
cattle  and  not  stop  to  ask  or  reason  why. 

There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  tend- 
ency in  recent  years  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain bursaucrats  to  advance  legislation, 
ascribing  its  "must  enactment"  as  es- 
sential to  an  all-out  war  effort,  when  in 
reality  it  appears  to  me  as  simply  an- 
other effort  on  their  part  to  take  away 
f-arther  rights  of  the  individual  States. 

I  am  in  no  manner  attempting  to 
belittle  or  smear  Congress  for  their  part 
in  passing  some  of  this  "must"  legi.«;la- 
tion.  It  has  been  impo.ssible  for  them 
to  actually  obtain  the  facts,  as  they  were 
told  and  given  only  such  information 
as  those  In  authority  desired  that  they 
be  given.  The  Congress,  in  the  main, 
were  all  desirous  of  lending  their  unlim- 
ited support  to  any  and  all  war  measures 
which  would  actually  hasten  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  war,  and  not 
being  able  to  obtain  all  the  facts,  and 
being  told  only  those  stories  which 
tinted  with  rosy  hue  some  of  this  "must" 
legislation,  they — as  they  hoped  and 
thought — patriotically  went  along  with 
some  of  this  crackpot  legislation. 

One  example  of  this  is  Public  Law  403, 
passed  during  the  second  session  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  and  entitled 
"To  promote  the  national  security  and 
defense  by  estabUshing  dayhght  saving 
time."  approved  January  20.  1942. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  has  very 
definitely  worked  an  utter  hardship  upon 
the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  my 
State.  Ohio,  and  I  agree  with  them  in 
saying  that  it  has  inhibited  rather  than 
promoted  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  Ohio.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
argument  advanced  in  support  of  this 
law  as  contributing  to  the  war  effort  in 
my  State;  while  on  the  other  hand.  I  have 
seen  many  glowing  examples  to  prove 
that  it  bus  very  definitely  impeded  the 
war  effort  by  lowering  the  morale  of 
the  people,  just  to  note  one  example. 

The  power  utiUties  have  never  pro- 
duced any  figures  in  Ohio  purporting  to 
show  any  saving  in  kilowatt  hours,  which 
as  I  understand  It,  was  the  chief  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

If  I  read  the  times  aright,  and  if.  as 
we  are  told,  food  will  win  the  war.  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  increased  prodyction 
is  many  times  more  essential  to  the  war 
effort  than  the  saving  of  a  few  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity,  though  you  will  first 
have  to  prove  that  It  actually  does  save 
power  before  I  will  concede  that  point. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio  have  never 
worked  by  a  time  clock,  and  yet  you  must 


Agree  that  they  have  successfully  oper- 
ated their  farms,  and,  operating  on  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  have  done  a 
good  job.  They  operated  long  before  any 
such  fool  ideas  as  the  triple  A  or  the 
regrulating  of  their  hours  of  labor  were 
ever  ccmceived  in  some  ideologist's  sterile 
brain.  I  am.  indeed,  surprised  that  some 
of  our  would-be  planners  have  not  ad- 
vocated a  change  in  our  solar  system  and 
ordered  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the 
Universe  to  remake  the  entire  structure. 
Therefore,  knowing  and  realizing  that 
PubUc  Law  403  has  and  is  definitely 
working  a  hardship  upon  the  vast  nui- 
jority  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  and  hinder- 
ing rather  than  contributing  to  the  war 
effort.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  go 
along  in  helping  me  to  repeal  this  ob- 
noxioiis  piece  of  legislation  and  return 
the  power  of  governing  and  regulating 
the  business  of  the  individual  SUtes  to 
their  respective  legislatures,  where  it 
rightfully  belongs. 
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The  Making  of  a  RcfHYtenlatiTt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vskMoirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdny.  January  27,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16,  1916,  the  Honorable  Champ 
Clark,  then  a  Representative  from  Mis- 
souri and  later  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Speakers  who  have  presided 
over  this  House  of  Representatives,  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  Washington 
Press  Club  reception  for  newly  elected 
Congressmen. 

The  speech  he  made  on  that  occasion 
has  been  characterized  as  abundant  in 
logic,  sound  reasoning,  and  might  well 
serve  as  a  guiding  star  to  new  Members. 

In  spite  of  the  passing  of  the  years, 
the  address  carries  its  full  force  and  is 
as  apropos  of  today  as  of  27  years  ago. 
and  I  am  Including  it  in  this  exten.sion 
of  my  remarks  under  leave  heretofore 
granted : 

[From  the  Congressional  Rccoao  oX 
March  17,  1916] 

THK    MAKING    Or    A    BEFKESKNTATIVS 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  be  a  Representative 
in  Congrefs,  If  for  only  one  term,  and  with 
the  number  of  terms  the  honor  Increaaes  In 
geometrical  rather  than  In  arithmetical  pro- 
portion. A  Member's  usefulness  to  his  coun- 
try should  Increase  In  the  same  proportion. 
A  man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Representative 
Just  as  he  must  learn  to  be  a  blacksmith,  a 
carpenter,  a  farmer,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  doctor. 

"Poeta  nascltur  non  fit" — a  i>oet  Is  born, 
not  made — says  Horace;  but  Ck>ngre8smen — 
that  Is,  useful  and  influential  Congressmen — 
are  made  largely  by  experience  and  practice. 

The  old  Charlotte  district  in  Virginia  knew 
this  and  kept  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  to 
the  House  till  he  became  a  great  national 
flgure.  Then  the  Old  Dominion  sent  him 
to  the  Senate  and  General  Jackscm  sent  htm 
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to  St    pptersburs      Tliere  aiP  sporadic  cases    ' 
cf   similar  action   In  other  dlstricta. 

It  ts  an  unwise  performance  for  any  dis- 
trict to  change  Representatives  at  short  In- 
tervals. A  new  Congressman  must  begin  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  and  spell  up.  Of  course, 
the  more  brains,  tact,  energy,  courage,  and 
industry  he  ha.",  the  quicker  he  will  get  up. 
If  he  possesses  these  qualities,  and  If  his  con- 
stltuenl-s  will  keep  him  In  the  House,  he  Is 
as  certain  to  rise  as  the  sparks  are  to  fly 
upward  No  human  power  can  keep  him 
down.  It  Is  only  fair  and  rational  to  assume 
that  every  Representative's  constituents  de- 
sire to  see  him  among  the  top-notchers. 

Let  us  take  the  present  Hou.se  and  see  how 
long  the  men  who  hold  the  high  places  have 
served.  I  cannot  name  all.  but  will  cite  a 
few    its    samples. 

Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  Is  serving  his  fortieth 
year.  He  holds  the  record,  or.  In  pugilistic 
parlanr  '.  "he  holds  the  belt."  for  the  length 
of  service  In  the  House  In  our  entire  history. 
In  several  Congresses  he  was  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  then 
was  Speaker  8  years,  only  one  man.  Henry 
Clay.  haviiiR  been  Speaker  longer 

I  am  serving  my  twenty-second  year;  Mi- 
nority Leader  Mann  Is  serving  his  twentieth 
year;  Mr.  Kitchin.  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  his  sixteenth;  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chair- 
man of  Appropriutiorifi.  his  eighteenth;  Mr. 
Moon,  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  his  twentieth;  Mr  Jones,  chairman 
of  Insular  Affairs  and  "father  of  the  House." 
his  twenty-si.xth;  Mr.  Flood,  chairman  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  his  sixteenth;  Mr  Hay.  chair- 
man of  Military  Aflalrs.  his  twentieth;  Mr. 
Glass,  chairman  of  Banking  and  Currency, 
his  sixteenth;  Mr  Arianruson.  chairman  of  In- 
ter.nate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  his  twen- 
tieth; Mr.  Stephens,  chairman  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, his  twentieth;  Mr.  Slayden.  chairman 
of  the  Library,  his  twentieth.  Mr  Henry, 
chairman  of  Rules,  his  twentieth;  Mr  Lever. 
(hairman  of  Apiculture,  his  sixteenth;  Mr. 
Padgett,  chairman  of  the  Navy,  his  sixteenth; 
Mr.  Lloyd,  chairman  of  Accounts,  his  twen- 
tieth; and  Mr.  Sparkman.  chairman  of  Rivers 
and  Harbor.s.  hLs  twenty-second.  There  are 
ether  big  chairmanships,  but  the5e  will  suf- 
fice to  show  that  as  a  rule  the  big  places  go 
to  old  and  experienced  Members,  for  most  of 
•the  men  who  rank  close  to  the  chairmen  are 
old-timers  The  same  think  holds  gcxxl  with 
reference  to  members  of  the  minority.  As  an 
illustration.  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Cooper,  who 
are  serving  their  twenty-fourth  years,  are  the 
ranking  Republicans  on  Appropriations  and 
Foreltji^  Affairs,  almost  certain  to  be  chairmen 
thereof  should  the  Republicans  ever  again 
have  a  majority  In  the  House,  as  In  that 
event.  In  all  proballty.  Mr.  Mann  will  be 
Speaker,  unless  he  is  nominated  for  President 
next  June 

Go  through  the  whole  list  and  you  will 
find  with  few  exceptions,  that  the  men  of 
long  service  have  the  high   places 

New  England  and  the  cities  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  have  understood  the  value  of 
long  service  all  along,  and.  having  elected  a 
fairly  good  man  to  Congress,  they  keep  him  In 
the  harness. 

Tlie  Member  or  longest  consecutive  service 
Is  called  the  father  of  the  House  Five 
Philadelphlans  in  Immediate  succession  bore 
that  honorable  title-- Randall.  Kelley.  O'Neill. 
Harmer.  and  Bingham.  Then  it  went  to  Mr. 
DaLzel!.  of  Pittsburgh.  When  General  Bing- 
ham announced  the  death  of  General  Harmer. 
his  Immediate  predecessor  as  father  of  the 
House,  he  stated  that  the  Ave  Philadelphia 
fathers  of  the  House  had  served  a  total  of 
147  years,  and  he  served  8  or  10  years  alter 
making  that  intereathig  statement. 

In  the  second  and  third  Congresses  in 
which  I  served,  Maine,  with  only  four  Mem- 
bers, had  the  speakership  and  the  chairman- 
ship of   the  great  Committees  on  Ways  and 


Means.  Navy,  and  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds — a  most  remarkable  circumstance, 
giving  the  Pine  Tree  State  an  Influence  in  the 
Hou.se  and  the  country  out  of  all  proportion 
to  her  population  and  wealth  These  four 
men  Reed.  Dingley.  B<jutelle.  and  MllUkin— 
each  served  In  the  House  20  years  or  more 
Other  States  might  profit  by  her  example. 

No  man  should  be  elected  to  the  House 
simply  to  gratify  his  ambition.  All  Members 
should  be  elected  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  best  rule.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  for  a 
district  to  select  a  man  with  at  least  fair 
capacity.  Industrious,  honest,  energetic,  sober, 
and  courageoiLs.  and  keep  him  here  so  long 
as  he  discharges  his  duties  faithfully  and 
well.  Such  a  man  will  gradually  rise  to  high 
position  and  Influence  In  the  House.  His  wide 
acquaintance  with  Members  helps  him  amaz- 
ingly in  doing  things. 

I  can  speak  freely  on  Ihl.-;  subject  without 
violating  the  proprieties,  for  my  constituents 
have  kept  me  here  22  years,  and  for  20  years 
have  given  me  nominations  without  opposi- 
tion, for  all  of  which  favors  I  thank  them 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Their  generous 
action  and  unwavering  friendship  have  en- 
abled me  to  devote  all  my  time  U)  the  public 
service.  I  have  not  been  compelled  to  spend 
any  portion  of  my  time  In  "mending  my 
fences  '  My  constituents  have  attended  to 
that.    God  bless  them. 

One  other  thing.  I  do  not  know  what  com- 
mittee assignments  you  new  Members  se- 
cured. If  they  are  good,  yi  u  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. If  bad.  do  not  be  cast  down. 
No  congresslcnal  tenderfoot  ever  had  poorer 
assignments  than  I  had— Claims  and  Old 
Pension^— but  I  never  complained  or  kicked 
I  went  to  work  as  thouijh  those  committees 
-suited  me  exactly  Here  Is  an  Illustration 
of  what  may  happen  and  how  luck  plays  an 
Important  part.  I  was  next  to  top  Democrat 
on  both  Foreign  Affairs  and  Patents  for  8 
years — ^never  advanced  a  peg  so  far  as  com- 
mittees went.  Just  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  year  on  those  two  committees. 
I  was  about  to  become  top  Democrat  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams,  then 
minority  leader,  a&^icned  me  to  the  foot  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  at  the  end  of  4  years 
through  the  happenings  of  politics  In  five 
different  States  I  Jumped  from  the  foot  to 
the  head  of  the  Democratic  minority  on 
Ways  and  Means.  So  It  may  be  with  ycu 
Events  over  which  you  have  no  control  may 
advance  you  more  rapidly  than  you  dream 
of  or  hope  fo  My  advice  Is  this:  "Whatever 
your  hand  finds  to  do.  do  it  with  your  might. " 


Commending  Policy  and  Administration  of 
Lend-Leate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TixAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  27.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress  will  shortly  be 
called  upon  to  consider  the  extension  of 
the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

On  January  26,  1943.  there  appeared  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Lend-Lease."  which  is  a  thought- 
ful, well  considered,  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  benefits  accruing  under  the 
lend-lease  policy,  and  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  American  people,  and  espe- 


cially to  Members  of  Ccn?:rcs<^.  and  under 
leave  granted  I  submit  same  herewith: 

IXND-LXASK 

It  will  be  up  to  the  Mimbers  of  the  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress,  a.s  well  as  the  news- 
papers, to  spread  the  fu.l  story  of  lend- 
lease  which  Administrator  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tlnlus.  Jr.  has  Just  presented.  About  few 
other  matters  of  war  policy  has  there  been 
such  misconception.  Yet  about  few  others 
ha  there  been  such  a  wealth  of  Information. 
Far  from  being  secretive,  the  Lend-Lease 
Administration  has  been  frank  and  detailed. 
Indeed,  it  Ls  compelled  to  be  open  at>out  lend- 
lease  operations  by  the  act  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing lend-lease.  Tlie  present  Is  the  fifth 
report  which  the  Lend-Lease  Administration 
has  submitted  In  addition,  every  time  a 
fresh  appropriation  has  been  requested,  the 
officials  responsible  for  the  program  have 
been  questioned  exhaus  Ively.  Consequently, 
there  Is  no  Justification  at  all  for  the  state- 
ment so  frequently  made  that  operations 
have  been  conducted  In  the  dark.  Nor  will 
there  be  any  further  excuse  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  do  not  know  the  facts.  If  the 
ordinary  agencies  of  publicity  do  not  make 
these  matters  understood,  then  patriotism 
alone  should  persuade  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  acquaint  his  district  with  the  facts 
appearing  In  the  Stettlnlus  report. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  criticism  In  Congress 
on  lend-lease  does  not  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people.  In  reply  to  a 
question  whether  lend-lease  should  continue, 
the  latest  Gallup  poll  shows  that  only  9  per- 
cent dissent.  It  would  have  been  surprising 
If  there  had  been  a  larger  percentage  of  dls- 
.•lenters.  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that  In  the 
final  analysis  the  great  rock  of  reliance  In  the 
conduct  of  Government  affairs  was  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  people.  The 
common  sen.se  of  lend-lease  springs  to  the 
eyes.  Americans  know  that  the  lend-lease 
program  of  providing  goods  and  services  to 
nations  resisting  the  Axis  aggressors  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  defense  of  this  country  and 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  Interests  of  the 
people    of    the    United    States. 

Any  qualm.s  about  lend-lea.se  must  have 
disappeared  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Then  the  great 
statesmanship  underlying  lend-lease  became 
apparent  even  to  the  meanest,  if  not  the  dis- 
torted. Intelligence  We  had  not  only 
strengthened  the  nations  who  were  destined 
to  l)e  our  allies;  we  had  helped  to  put  our 
own  Inner  defenses  In  .some  condition  for 
our  day  of  reckoning  with  an  enemy  bent 
upon  our  extinction  New  plants  and  new 
shipyards  had  been  built  m  order  to  supply 
our  allies  with  war  goods.  They  could  now 
turn  out  material  for  our  own  mobilization. 
But  for  Allied  takings,  our  aircraft  factories 
would  have  been  puny,  and  years  would  have 
had  to  be  wasted  In  giving  them  the  machine 
capacity  for  turning  out  bombers  and  fight- 
ers. And  let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  our 
capacity  for  manufacturing  munitions  had 
likewise  been  brought  Into  being  by  the  cash 
orders  of  our  present  allies.  "As  a  result  of 
the  lend-lease  and  cash  orders."  comments 
the  Stettlnlus  report,  "this  country's  ca- 
pacity to  produce  arms  on  December  7  was 
far  greater  than  It  would  otherwise  have 
been  '■ 

Thus  lend-lease  was  of  mutual  advantage 
even  when  the  goods  and  services  were  all 
going  one  way  Now  lend-lease  is  a  two- 
way  trade  Not  enough  has  been  said  atx)ut 
the  reciprocal  side  of  lend-lease,  and  for  this 
reticence  a  charge  might  well  be  preferred 
against  the  service  departments  for  the  ban 
on  publicity.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  that 
the  American  people  might  not  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  unpre- 
paredness  contained  In  such  Items  as  Brit- 
ish barrage  balloons  for  the  protection  of 
our   Pacific   coast.     They    might    have    l>een 


tronbled  If  at  the  Unc  ttae  report  had  ap- 
peared m  ttke  pren  that  the  BrltUh  hurried 
antiaircraft  guns  to  our  cities  and  even  to 
the  Panama  Canal. 

At  any  rate,  since  Congress  never  asked 
BiKh  an  accounting,  none  was  made.  Thus 
lend-lease  was  made  to  look  like  a  one-sided 
picture  Yet  th«  amount  of  reciprocal  lend- 
lease  ia  sizable.  Britain  has  lend-leased  to 
the  United  SUtes  as  well  as  the  SotIK  Union. 
Our  allies  on  the  t>atUe  fronts  have  saved 
us  millions  of  dollars  In  maintaining  and 
servicing  our  million  and  a  half  troops 
abroad  They  have  contributed  their  combat 
experience.  Machine  tools  have  been  among 
the  preckius  Items  coming  from  our  allies. 
We  have  depended  upon  them  for  help  and 
apparatiu  In  aircraft  detection:  corvettes 
and  smaller  craft  for  fighting  the  U-boats 
off  our  coast  line;  all  kinds  of  munitions  for 
cur  fighting  forces.  If  the  amount  could 
be  computed,  we  should  find  that  the  total 
went  far  to  offset  the  amount  of  aid  we  have 
ourselves  rendered. 

Yet  there  Is  no  standard  of  values  for 
statistical  computation.  In  very  truth  the 
dollar  sign  has  been  obliterated  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  servtcea  we  are  exchanging. 
As  Mr.  Siettinius  says.  "There  is  no  standard 
of  values  by  which  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
Russian  lives  can  be  compared  with  a  thou- 
sand fighter  planes."  The  one  Inescaprble 
fact  emerging  from  this  latest  report  Is  that 
all  that  we  have  and  are  as  allies  Is  being 
thrown  Into  the  common  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. We  are  "mixed  up."  In  Mr.  Churchill's 
phrase.  In  a  pooling  of  men  and  resources 
which  Is  the  prime  Insurance  of  victory  and 
the  best  hope  for  a  peace  when  we  shall  have 
to  live  together  again. 


One  Sohitioii  •!  the  Rubber  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

cm   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Jantuiry  27.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe 
Jeffers  is  insisting  that  he  get  materials 
for  the  construction  of  the  plants  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  rubber  to  keep  our 
factories  in  production,  here  at  home 
there  still  appears  to  be  no  indication  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  adopt 
or  put  into  operation  the  Chicago  Trib- 
tine's  plan  for  rubber  production. 

Is  It  possible  that  because  the  plan 
originated  with  the  Chicago  Tribune — a 
pro-American  publication — tliat  even 
though  it  would  solve  our  difficulty,  it  is 
to  be  ignored?  An  editorial  from  the 
Tribime  reads  as  follows: 

mifX   HtJIVSKZO  THOU8AHD  TOKS  OT  tVmEM. 

The  paper  on  which  these  words  appear  is 
made  of  wood  fibers.  Two  kinds  of  fibers  are 
used.  One  Is  obtAln«d  by  holding  a  log 
against  a  grindstone.  In  this  ground-wood 
pulp  the  fibers  ars  short.  They  need  longer 
fibers  to  hold  them  together  and  give  the 
paper  strength.  The  longer  fibers  are  ob- 
tained by  the  sulfite  process.  In  which  the 
lignln  that  cements  the  wood  fibers  together 
U  dissolved  chemically.  Newsprint  is  a  cheap 
paper.  Stronger  and  more  expensive  papers 
arc  made  wholly  of  sulfite  pulp. 

Lignln  is  s  carbohydrate,  a  not  too  distant 
cousin  of  starch.  Tbs  sulfite  liquor  in 
which  It  U  dissolved  in  the  papermaklng 
process  used  to  be  thrown  away  as  worthless. 


Beeently  chanlsta  dlaoovered  that  this  licpior 
could  be  fermented  and  run  through  a  still 
which  distills  ethyl   < grain)   alcohol  from  it. 

As  everyone  in  the  country  knows  by  now, 
ethyl  alcohol  can  be  made  Into  tmtadlcne. 
and  butadiene  can  he  mad*  into  sjrnthetle 
rubber.  Alcohol  is  the  source  at  Ruala's 
synthetic  rubber  and  the  Baruch  commit- 
tee's report  to  the  President  called  the  fail- 
ure of  American  officialdom  to  investigate 
this  Soviet  process  inexplicable.  The  error 
Is  being  remedied  now,  and  at  the  Insistence 
of  agricultural  intoests,  the  grain-alcohol- 
butadiene-rubber  conversion  has  been  under- 
taken on  a  large  scale. 

The  tremendous  poflsibilltles  of  the  sul- 
fite liquor  process  as  a  source  of  alcohol 
have  barely  been  touched  however.  Engi- 
neers have  estimated  that  the  sulfite  liquor 
now  going  to  waste  at  American  and  Ca- 
nadian paper  mills  will  furnish  alcohol  suf- 
ficient to  make  900,000  tons  annually  of  syn- 
thetic rubber.  This  is  virtually  double  the 
present  objective  of  the  rubber  pro-am. 

The  raw  material  is  free.  The  manufac- 
turing process  will  require  far  less  facilities, 
and  thus  less  use  of  critical  materials,  than 
the  manufactiire  of  alcohol  1  om  grain.  Not 
only  are  the  paper  mills  already  going  con- 
cerns with  power  and  steam  supplies  and 
shipping  and  maintenance  facilities  already 
provided,  but  the  actual  conversion  of  the 
sulfite  liquor  into  alcohol  Is  much  simpler 
than  alcohol  distillation  from  grain. 

The  American  people  have  had  confidence, 
based  on  theh-  history,  that  somehow  Amer- 
ican Ingenuity  is  going  to  scrfve  the  rubber 
problem  before  the  shortage  has  too  serious 
an  effect  on  our  national  economy.  That 
confidence  is  probably  Justified,  provldirig  the 
Ingenuity  and  initiative  on  which  hopes  are 
based  are  given  a  chance  to  function. 

The  BUlflte-Uquor  alcohol  process  offers 
such  an  opportunity.  Every  paper  mill  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  should  be  en- 
couraged to  put  It  in  operation  and  given 
the  materials  necessary  to  construct  the  dis- 
tilling plants.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  rub- 
ber shortage  If  Industry  Is  allowed  to  attack 
the  problem  unhampered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  most  humbly,  most 
respectfully,  sugrgest  to  the  administra- 
tion that  an  organization  which,  like  the 
Tribune,  has  preached  Americanism  con- 
sistently and  vociferously  and  which  has 
been  able  to  continue  to  exist.  In  spite  of 
all  efforts  of  the  administration  to  de- 
stroy it.  through  the  use  of  the  P.  B.  L, 
the  Depiartment  of  Justice,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  multimillionaire  friends 
like  Marshall  Field  3d,  now  offers  a  solu- 
tion of  the  rubber  problem,  is  entitled 
to  have  its  plans  given  consideration. 

This  administration  should  not  let  its 
Intolerance,  its  hatred  of  the  Tribune, 
Its  determination  to  destroy  that  puUi- 
cation.  prevent  It  from  adopting  proc- 
esses or  methods  which  will  aid  In  de- 
feating our  enemies. 


Fo«l>«a44iovlb  Disease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  BcnrmsoTA 
IN  THS  HOOBB  OP  RSPBSSOfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  27.  1943 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Importance  of  preventing 
the    spread    of    the    foot-and-mouth 


disease  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  so  evident  that  I  am  taking  this  occa- 
sion to  insert  herewith  a  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  C.  H.  Kemkamp.  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Veterinary  Medical  So- 
ciety at  its  regular  aimual  meeting  of 
January  11-12  of  this  year. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  wiU 
study  carefully  Mr.  Kemkamp's  letter 
and  also  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Minnesota  Veterinary  Medical  Society 
at  its  regular  annual  meeting  of  Jan- 
uary 11-12  of  this  year. 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 

MiMimoTA  State  VrmmAET 

IdBticAi.  Socnrr. 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  January  22,  194i. 
The  Honorable  H.  Cakl  AMxutasBM. 
ConffTCiSTnan .  Seventh  District  of 

Minnesota,  House  Office  Buildinp, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Comcrxssmam  Andkesxn  ;  Enclosed 
herewith  please  find  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
unanimotisly  adopted  by  the  lUnnesola  State 
Veterinary  Medical  Society  at  Its  annual 
meeting  held  in  St.  Paul  on  January  11  and 
12  of  this  year. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  special  attention  to 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  resolution. 

Since  the  control  of  importations  of  meat 
and  other  food  products  for  the  period  of  the 
war  has  been  taken  away  from  Congress  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  the 
members  of  this  society  arc  atrongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  situation  should  be  placed 
hefcM^  Congress  and  also  Fhould  be  explained 
to  the  President  personally  and  that  the  per- 
sons  who  are  in  control  of  the  lease-lend 
program  should  be  aware  of  the  necessity 
and  importance  at  keeping  foot-and-mcnith 
disease  and  all  other  foreign  livestock  dis- 
ciMcs  out  of  this  country.  If  it  is  the  nec- 
essary national  policy  to  purchase  meats  and 
meat  products  from  other  countries  to  be 
used  for  lease-lend  purposes,  this  can  b* 
accomplished,  as  suggested  in  the  rcaolutlon, 
without  cndaJQgerlng  the  livestock  of  this 
country. 

Poot-and-mouth  disease  exists  in  Kngland 
and  in  the  foreign  low  countries  who  are  our 
allies  and  siieh  meats  could  be  shipped  di- 
rectly to  them,  as  well  as  to  our  own  forces 
now  on  foreign  shores  without  endangering 
our  livestock. 

We  depend  on  the  farmer  and  livestock 
producer  to  produce  food  products  as  well  as 
poultry.  Slid  we  are  constancy  being  In- 
formed of  the  present  situation  of  shortage 
erf  farm  labor  and  of  farm  machinery  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  output.  It  seems  that 
they  are  overlooking  this  serious  situation 
•nd  they  should  be  informed  that  if  any  of 
these  foreign  diseases  are  introduced  Into 
this  country  under  present  conditions  they 
will  deplete  and  demoralize  ottr  livestock  an4 
the  source  of  this  Impcatant  food  sunriy. 

Following  the  resolution  jrou  will  find  a 
statement  relative  to  the  present  situation  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Argentina  as 
taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Ministry  of  Ag- 
rlctilture  of  that  country.  It  shows  that  the 
disease  at  the  present  time  is  worse  than  it 
has  been  in  40  yean  and  involves  the  cen- 
tral as  well  as  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Argentina. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  C.  H.  KaamcAMP. 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 

The  United  BUtes  U  now  serving  as  the 
food  arsenal  for  democracy.  If  we  are  to  be 
successful  in  prfrvidlng  meat,  milk,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  other  animal  food  products  for  oiur 
armed  forces,  for  the  drllian  army,  and  our 
aUles.  we  must  exert  greater  r^fiMoee  ttiaa 
ever  before  in  guarding  the  health  of  the 
Nations  livestock.  The  control  at  disease 
will  enable  the  Uvestock  producers  to  at4aln 
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the  goal*  set  for  them  In  1943  In  support 
of  this  effort,  the  Minnesota  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Society  at  its  regular  annual  meeting 
of  January  11-12  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

"Wherras.  as  a  result  of  repeated  out- 
breaks of  •foot-and-mnuth*  In  these  United 
dtates  prior  to  1927.  there  was  enacted  In 
that  year  a  cjngreselonal  embargo  against 
the  Importation  Into  thla  country  of  dreseed 
m.eats  and  meat  products  from  any  country 
where  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists;    and 

"Wherca.i  prior  to  the  Imposition  of  this 
embargo  the  spread  of  that  disease  In  this 
country  seriously  demoralized  the  domestic 
livestock  Industry.  Jeopardized  public  health, 
and  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars  by  Federal  and  State  Governments 
and  by  the  owners  of  livestock  for  eradication 
of  that  evil;  and 

••Whereas  the  wisdom  of  that  congres- 
sional embargo,  embodied  In  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act,  has  been  indubitably  Justi- 
fied as  attested  by  the  fact  that  since  Janu- 
ary 1  19^27.  there  has  been  only  one  miner 
recurrence  of  fcot-and-mouth  dlsea.se — In 
the  State  of  California  In  1939--whlch  out- 
break has  since  been  found  to  have  resulted 
from  a  violation  of  Federal  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  unloading  of  certain  materials; 
and 

-Whereas  there  Is  at  present  Increasing 
evidence  from  authoritative  sources  that  a 
serious  attempt  Is  now  Ijelng  made  to  permit 
the  Importation  of  dressed  meats  and  meat 
products  from  countries  In  which  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  prevalent;  and 

••Whereas,  if  permitted.  It  would  be  Inimi- 
cal to  the  best  Interests  of  this  Nation  and 
wnuld  result  In  a  recurrence  of  the  evils 
existing  prior  to  1927  as  enumerated  above; 
and 

••Whereas  the  agricultural  and  livestock 
Industry  of  this  Nation  Is  playing  and  must 
continue  to  play,  a  vital  and  Indispensable 
part  In  the  support  of  the  war  effort,  nothing 
would  more  seriously  affect  that  burden  and 
the  program  of  national  war  support  than 
a  relaxation  of  the  exLsilng  barriers  to  the 
Importation  of  diseased  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

••Resolved.  That  we  hereby  res-pectfuUy  and 
earnestly  importune  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
btates  for  reasons  herein  stated,  to  resist 
all  attempts  and  to  refrain  from  any  actions 
that  would  permit  the  importation  of  dressed 
meats  and  meat  products  of  all  kinds  Irora 
foreign  lands  In  which  there  exists  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  the  most  dreaded  disease 
known  to  attack  cloven-hoof  animals  i cattle, 
sheep,  fcwine.  and  goats  i;   and  be  it  further 

•Re9olv€d.  That  If.  for  the  period  of  the 
war  emergency  only,  it  appears  to  be  a  neces- 
sary national  policy  to  obtain  dressed  meats 
and  meat  products  for  lend-lease  purposes 
from  countries  m  which  foot-and-mouth  and 
other  highly  Infectious  diseases  exist,  which 
diseases  are  now  foreign  to  this  country,  then 
that  such  dressed  meats  and  meat  products 
be  purchased  and  transported  In  ships  di- 
rectly, and  without  touching  at  any  part  of 
the  continental  United  States,  to  those  coun- 
tries wherein  the  above  mentioned  Infectious 
diseased  are  already  present:  be  It  further 

"ile»oit>ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  oi  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Con- 
gressmen of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 


rOOT-AND-MOtJTH  SITtJATION   IN   AkCINTTNA 

Worst  in  40  years  and  Involves  central  part 
of  country  In  addition  to  southern  tip  and 
Teira  del  Fuego 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  new  out- 
breaks (premises)   In  11  Provinces  in  March. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-two  new  out- 
breaks In  la  Provinces  In  April 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  new  cutbreaks 
la  1«  Provlnoea  In  Mmj. 


Four  hundred  and  forty-f\ve  new  outbreaks 
in  13  Provinces  In  June. 

Total  premises  under  quarantine  Increased 
from  852  In  March  to  1,463  In  June. 

(Data  taken  from  '•PoUtla  Sanitaria  de  los 
Anlmales" — a  bulletin  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.) 


Alexander  Woollcott — Democratic 
American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VERMONT 

» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday,  January  27.  1943 

!  Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thurs- 
day afternoon  next,  at  the  McMillin 
Theater,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  will  be  held  the  funeral  of  Alexan- 
der WooUcotl.  who  died  Saturday  night. 
His  home  wa.s  at  Bomoseen,  Vt. 

In  his  passing  the  common  people  of 
this  country  have  lost  one  of  their  idols, 
and  all  of  us  have  lost  a  friend.  Mr. 
Woollcott  was  one  of  my  constituents, 
and  my  friend.  He  interested  himself 
in  State  and  locsil  matters  and  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  tru-^iees  of  the 
library  in  Castleton.  Vt.  He  gave  of 
his  great  storehouse  of  knowled^^e  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  those  who  were  un- 
dertaking to  father  and  to  further  such 
projects  as  those  in  which  he  had  a 
particular  Interest. 

The  Brattleboro  Reformer  of  January 
25  carried  the  following  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Castleton: 

MOt'RNCr    IN    CASTLETON 

This  little  town  mourned  its  first  citizen. 
Alexander  Woollcott.  the  "bard  of  Neshobc 
Island."  who  had  entertained  famed  folk  and 
his  fellow  townsmtn  at  his  secluded  home 
in  the  center  of  Lake  Bomoseen. 

A  man  of  books,  he  had  served  Castleton 
for  the  past  4  years  as  a  trustee  of  the  pub- 
lic library  and  was  credited  with  helping  to 
stock  It  with  books  and  perkxllcals  that  a 
town  of  1,800  population  could  not  have 
provided. 

On  hearing  of  Woollcotfs  death,  a  group 
of  townspeople  Issued  a  public  tribute  signed 
•Tlie  citizens  of  Castleton,"  saying  of  the 
j  sharp-tongued  former  newspaper  drama 
critic: 

•'He  came  among  us  quite  unostentatlou.sly 
and  took  up  his  citizenship,  extending  the 
hand  which  made  him  one  with  everyday 
folks  of  the  town.  Expecting  neither  mure 
nor  less  than  the  humblest  among  us.  he 
a.ssumed  at  once  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Individual  citizen  and  identified  himself  with 
the  activities  of  the  community." 

Mrs.  Huldah  Colt,  librarian,  said: 

"I  received  a  ch.jck.  Issued  on  Christmas 
Eve.  by  Mr  Woollcott.  to  renew  magazine  sub- 
scriptions with  which  he  first  presented  us 
3  years  ago.'^ 

Remarked  veteran  fisherman  and  boat- 
keeper  Bill  Bull,  one  of  the  writer-actors 
closest  friends  for  30  years: 

••He  loved  It  here,  but  all  his  near  friends 
are  doing  somethirg  for  the  war  effort  and 
he  wasn't  satisfied  until  he  was  giving  of  his 
best.  He  always  sa^d  he  waiUed  to  die  m  the 
saddle. •' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lake  Bomcseen 
colony    will   miss   hia    genial    presence. 


The  people  of  Castleton  will  mourn  hl.s 
loss.  The  country  generally  is  the  loser 
by  reason  of  his  passing. 

With  Senator  Scrucham.  of  Nevada, 
and  Admiral  Allen,  of  the  Navy.  I  was 
present  in  the  theater  at  San  Francisco 
the  night  he  made  his  last  appearance 
In  The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner,  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  occasion — by  rea- 
son of  its  significance — for  he  never  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  serious 
illness  which  made  itself  manifest  .so 
menacingly  that  night.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  not  disposed  to  ad- 
vertise it.     He  lived  it. 

I  have  in  my  files  a  couple  of  letters 
from  him.  which  I  shall  always  treasure, 
for  they  wrre  and  are  indicative  of  his 
genuine  interest  in  the  Gtate  he  had 
made  his  home,  and  in  his  friends. 

So  many  p>eople  who  are  better  quali- 
fied than  I  will  write  and  speak  concern- 
ing his  contribution  to  his  day  and  gen- 
eration that  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
do  more  than  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  I'ost.  and  an  ar- 
ticle by  Walter  Lippm^inn.  both  of  which 
are  deserved  tributes  to  his  memory: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post) 

TOWN    CRIER 

Alexander  Woollcott  was  a  •'character'^  who 
will  be  mls-sed  in  the  Bohemian  world  which 
centered  on  the  green  room  and  who.  like  Wil- 
son Mizner.  seems  destined  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can I'^ger.d  Except  for  Percy  Hammond,  he 
was  unexcelled  as  a  drnmatlc  critic  H*  had 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  theater,  a 
charming.  If  rotund,  style  In  writing  about 
it.  thouKh  his  pen  dripped  with  acid  when 
an  offering  displeased  him  Managers  and 
actors  who  are  wont  to  berate  unkind  critics 
with  the  question.  "•Could  y<>u  have  done 
better'>"^  were  disarmed  by  Woollcott.  For 
he  himself  went  on  the  stage,  and  proved 
adept  on  the  other  side  nt  the  footlights 

WooUcott  appeared  In  several  shows,  and 
actually  played  himself  In  a  play  that  George 
Kaufmann  wrote  about  him  called  The  Man 
Who  Came  to  Dinner.  Wo<3llcott  at  first  had 
declined  the  rcle.  and  Monty  Woclley  took 
his  place,  playing  the  part  with  considerable 
distinction  Then  Woollcott  changed  his 
mind.  The  palm  for  hl.«trlonlc  abUlty  would 
certainly  be  given  to  Mr  Woolley.  who  is  a 
veteran  and  accomplished  actor,  but  Wooll- 
cott acquitted  himself  well.  His  habit  of 
changing  the  lines  and  relating  them  to  the 
audience  In  front  added  to  the  gayety  of  the 
Woollcott  performances  The  versatile  Wooll- 
cott had  many  other  Interests  besides  the 
theater.  He  wrote  literary  criticism,  and 
earned  a  fat  living  In  later  years  as  The 
Town  Crier  on  the  radio.  Here  he  displayed 
the  great  gift  of  story  telling  which  hitherto 
had  bpen  known  only  In  literary  and  the- 
atrical circles.  His  success  showed  that 
Woollcott  was  hy  no  means  caviar  to  the 
general,  as  had  been  assumed.  With  his 
prodigious  memory,  his  careful  choice  of 
words,  and  his  precise  attention  to  deUU.  he 
did  a  superb  Job  of  entertainment. 

Th'J  was  the  way  that  Alexander  Woollcott 
cllml>ed  to  contemporary  fame.  But  It  is 
not  In  this  role  that  his  quality  Is  celebrated. 
Even  in  his  mountainous  bulk.  Woollcott  was 
a  modem  Dr.  Johnson,  renowned  as  host, 
wit.  and  raconteur.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
best  art  form  lay  In  conversation.  But  con- 
versation Implies  good  listening  as  well  as 
good  talking,  and  Woollcott.  like  Dr.  John- 
son, was  Intolerant  of  interruption.  He 
would  hold  forth  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
and  when  thoroughly  wound  up.  was  good  for 
a  whole  evening.  Thoee  who  knew  him 
sliphtly  regarded  him  as  the  man  Kaufmann 
impaled    In    The    Man    Wbo    Came    to    Din- 


ner; that  is  to  My,  as  an  egocentric  mono- 
loglst,  a  tbow-off.  But  hli  friends,  who  wer« 
legion,  remember,  along  with  his  Intellectual 
attributes,  hia  loyalties  to  his  friends  and  to 
the  causes  he  espoused,  and  think  of  his 
many  kindnesses.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  at  Woollcott,  he  stood  out  as  a  rare  and 
provocative  personality,  and  a  writer  who  did 
a  great  deal  to  stimulate  the  public  Into  an 
appreciation  of  the  best  literature,  past  and 
present. 

A    WBEATH    rO«    WOOLLCOTT 

(By    Walter   Llppmann) 

Alexander  Woollcott.  who  was  stricken  dur- 
ing a  radio  broadcast  on  Saturday  evening 
and  died  a  few  hours  later,  was  quite  well- 
prepared  for  death.  The  last  time  I  saw  him, 
which  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  he  talked  about 
the  correspondence  which  he  carried  on  with 
his  great  friend,  Alice  Duer  Miller,  during  her 
long  Illness,  and  of  how  much  It  had  meant 
to  her  that  with  him.  at  least,  she  did  not 
have  to  pretend  that  she  was  going  to  recover. 
It  was  evident  that  be  wanted  me  to  know 
that  he  would  prefer  to  be  treated  that  way 
himself,  with  no  moaning  of  the  bar  when  he 
put  out  to  sea. 

Some  months  ago  when  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  after  a  critical  Illness,  he 
wrote  me  that  "My  recent  operation  has  al- 
ready been  voted  a  spectactUar  success.  It  Is 
predicted  that  by  fall  at  the  latest  I  shall  be 
entirely  well,  a  somewhat  disconcerting  out- 
come, as  all  my  planning  had  envisaged  a 
different   contingency." 

Yet  I  know  that  he  would  like  his  friends 
to  say  what  they  felt  about  him.  That  will 
be  easy.  For  Woollcotfs  talent,  and  his  pleas- 
ure, and  his  ambition,  and  Indeed  his  vanity, 
was  In  his  friendships  which  were  excep- 
tional and  varied,  among  the  great  and  the 
simple,  the  eminent  and  the  humble 

Re  spent  more  time  and  certainly  more  oX 
his  best  energy  on  conversation  sind  on  let- 
ter writing  than  he  did  on  his  published 
works.  And  thus  his  fame  will  grow  and 
his  legend  floiirlsh.  as  In  the  course  of  time 
his  letters  are  publUhed  and  his  table  talk 
finds  its  way  Into  the  memoirs  of  our  age. 
He  liked  applause  and  he  liked  being  a 
public  character  and  he  liked  a  good  audi- 
ence. Yet.  imsong  men  of  letters,  he  waa 
singularly  without  the  careerist's  vices,  ths 
proof  being  his  pleasure  In  the  successes  of 
others  and  his  Indefatigable  passion  for  mak- 
ing his   friends  admire   his  friends. 

This  private  virtue  was  also,  I  think,  the 
source  of  his  distinction  as  a  critic.  In  the 
«Titlng  of  criticism  It  is  much  harder  to  ex- 
press appreciation  than  It  is  to  find  fault; 
it  is  much  easier  to  be  interesting  and  witty 
In  the  assault  than  it  is  in  putting  into  words 
why  the  author's  work  Is  good,  enjoyable,  and 
worthy  of  praise.  Only  the  best  critics  are 
able  to  write  convincingly  and  persuasively 
when  they  praise.  Woollcott  bad  a  sharp 
taste.  He  had  a  piercing  eye  for  sham.  He 
had  an  acid  tongue.  But  be  had  gueto,  he 
really  liked  what  he  praised,  and  he  cared 
much  more  for  the  men  and  women  he  liked 
than  be  worried  about  those  he  did  not  like. 
Thus  In  his  private  friendship  and  his  public 
work  he  encouraged,  inspired,  approved,  and 
consoled  an  extraordinarily  Urge  number  of 
men  and  women. 

And  in  them  his  genial  influence  will 
persist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  knew  him,  he  was  a 
great  American.  He  was  an  exponent 
and  an  exemplar  of  that  democracy  in 
which  he  believed  so  sincerely.  In  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Florence  Alvord  Dleterich, 
of  Chevy  Chase,  a  Vcrmonter  by  descent 
and  devotion,  written  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln  Address 
at   Gettysburg,   I   know   I   speak,   the 


thoughts  that  were  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  Alexander  Woollcott: 

n  SHALL  NOT  BX  m  VAIN 

What  Is  democracy  for  which  we  fight  ?    •    •    • 

It  Is  that  state  wherein  are  manifest 

Results  of  upward  strivings.    There,  possessed 

Of  equal  ciiance  to  live  and  grow — in  spite 

Of  many  Ills,  man  has  a  pilot  light 

That  kindles  hope  and  pride  within  his  breast 

And  opportunity  to  do  his  best — 

With  biotherhood  and  freedom  as  his  right. 

This  basic  principle  has  made  our  land 

The  torch  for  aU  the  world  that  men  may  rise 

Beyond  the  state  of  pawns.     It  shall  not  be 

In  vain  our  fatbers  took  heroic  stand 

If  we  do  not  surrender  such  a  prize. 

But  give  our  all  for  our  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  gave  his  all. 


Hon.  Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama,  Addresses 
Alabama  Legislature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  27.  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  19, 1943.  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Lxstkb  Hill,  formerly  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  now  majority 
whip  of  the  Senate,  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature.  A  few  days  ago  that 
speech  was  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Senator  Bankhkad.  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  everyone.  It  was  a 
great  address  and  received  wide  acclaim 
among  the  people  and  in  the  press  of 
Alabama. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  some  of  the  editorials  dealing 
with  this  speech: 
[From  the  Birmingham  News  of  January  20, 

1943] 
EKMATOa   BnX'S  BPCBCH 

Lismi  Hnx  came  back  home  from  Wash- 
mgton,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Alabama  Leg- 
islature, to  address  a  joint  meeting  of  that 
body  yesterday.  Before  the  chosen  leaders 
of  Alabama,  Senator  Hnx  delivered  a  speech 
that  was  one  of  the  most  realistic,  one  of  the 
most  encouraging,  one  of  the  all  around  best 
public  utterances  to  be  heard  In  this  State 
lately. 

And  It  was.  particularly,  a  timely  speech,  in 
more  respects  than  one.  It  vras  timely  not 
only  in  that  it  dealt  with  Immediate  aspects 
of  the  war  effort;  It  was  timely  also  in  the 
very  special  sense  that  it  was  high  time  some 
public  leader  in  Alabama,  some  man  who  had 
a  right  to  speak  for  the  people  of  the  State 
as  a  whole,  got  on  his  feet  and  spoke  his 
mind  in  behalf  of  our  national  leadership  In 
war  and  In  peace — In  behalf,  if  you  please,  of 
that  great  leader  and  great  Democrat,  Frank- 
lin D.  Etooaevclt. 

Where  the  people  of  Alabama  stand  in  this 
regard  everybody  knows.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  are  behind  our  President  In  wartime 
and  are  convinced  that  he  is  doing  a  magnifi- 
cent Job.  The  vast  majority  of  Alabamlana 
are  equally  oonvlnoed  that  President  Roose- 
velt did  a  «<q)erb  job  In  leading  this  ootmtry 
out  of  the  wont  depression  In  history  and 
onto  a  mora  stable  and  mon  senilhUt  eco- 


nomic footing  than  it  had  ever  had  befo 
the  New  Deal,  if  you  pleaae.  It  U  weU  known 
how  the  masses  of  Alabamlana  feel  about 
these  matters,  because  they  have  repeatedly 
shown  their  sentiments  at  the  baUot  box  la 
unmistakable  terms. 

But  there  is  a  minority  In  Alabama,  as  in 
the  country  as  a  Whole,  which  is  far  more 
vocal  than  numerous — a  minority  which  In 
season  and  out  keeps  hanunerlng  away  and 
sniping  away  at  Roosevelt.  They  did  it  year 
in  and  year  out  t>efore  the  war;  and  neither 
the  fact  that  the  country  is  at  war  under  his 
leadership,  nor  the  fact  that  he  has  done,  on 
the  whole,  an  admirable,  an  almost  super- 
hunxan,  job  of  leading  a  nation  at  war.  has 
served  to  stop  the  anti-Roosevelt  snipers. 

To  be  sure,  they  do  not  alwajrs  mention 
him  by  name  nowadays,  because,  after  all. 
the  United  States  is  at  war.  and  be  is  the 
Nation's  President,  and  it  Just  does  not  sound 
right  to  be  talking  about  the  President  la 
such  a  way  at  a  time  like  this.  That  is,  they 
seldom  mention  bis  name  when  talking  pub- 
licly; but  In  private  conversation  with  some 
of  these  persons  It  is  often  a  different  matter. 
They  do  not  leave  you  then  In  any  possible 
doubt   concerning   whom    they   mean 

They  used  to  talk  about  that  man  in  the 
White  House  before  the  war — even  though 
they  never  got  to  first  base  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  all  their  running  down  of 
Roosevelt.  Lately  they  have  been  reciting 
the  same  speeches  with  slight  changes  In 
personal  references.  Now  they  say  that  the 
New  Deal  Is  through,  Instead  of  saying,  as 
before,  that  Roosevelt  has  ruined  us.  Now 
they  talk  about  crackpot  reforms — but 
usually  vaguely,  seldom  qjeclfylng  the  ones 
they  mean  They  talk  about  bureaucracy, 
which  is  a  very  bandy  word  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  practically  anything  In  the  Govern- 
ment you  do  not  happen  to  like. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are  what 
they  have  been  all  along.  Senator  Hn.L 
listed  some  of  them  yesterday  In  his  speech 
to  the  legislature.  So  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned with  domestic  affairs,  the  facts  cited 
by  Senator  Hill  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  listed  by  another  speaker  the  last 
time  the  Alabama  Legtslattn^e  gathered  on  a 
similar  occasion.  That  was  in  1939,  when  the 
legislature  Invited  the  beloved  Will  Bank- 
head,  late  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  to  address  a  joint  session. 

Speaker  Bankhead  told  the  legislature  then 
what  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic 
Party  had  done  to  make  life  better  In  this 
country.  A  few  months  later  Will  Bankhead, 
as  keynote  speaker  at  the  Democratic  National 
Ckjnventlon  of  1940,  recited  the  same  record 
and  reminded  the  Nation  that  the  Republican 
Party  had  not  advocated  repeal  of  a  single 
major  act  of  the  administration. 

Bald  Senator  Hnj,  yesterday:  "Let  me  re- 
mind those  here  In  Alabama,  small  In  number 
but  loud  of  voice  and  powerful  In  propaganda, 
that  not  even  the  Republicans,  the  ancient 
foe,  have  advocated  the  repeal  of  a  single  one 
of  the  major  New  Deal  measures." 

'•Now  we  must  put  the  war  effort  first,"  said 
the  Senator,  "and  nothing  that  Interferes 
with  our  waging  of  the  war  has  any  plaos 
in  our  lives."  Not  that  we  should  ttim  our 
backs  on  the  New  Deal — for.  as  hs  said,  we 
could  not  IX  we  would.  "As  we  give  of  our  aU 
to  the  winning  of  the  war,  we  may  look  back 
with  pride  upon  the  New  Deal  and  lU  mighty 
achievements.  Its  reforms  are  now  anchored 
In  the  very  bedrock  of  our  Institutions.  Ths 
New  Deal  not  only  saved  the  Nation  In  ths 
beginning,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  Na- 
tion to  save  Itself  today,  but  it  opexted  ths 
doors  that  common  men  throughout  the  land 
might  enter  Into  their  Inheritance."  That  Is 
jusUy  said  of  the  New  Deal. 

Impressive  and  raeouraglng  were  Benstor 
Hill's  remarks  about  the  war.  As  majority 
whip  and  a  leading  Bonotar  id  tbs  8enat« 
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Committee  en  M  Istarv  A.laiis.  he  is  In  po- 
Htlcn  to  know  more  tlian  most  others  about 
the  pro^res."  of  the  war.  And  in  Mciit(?cmery, 
yesterday,  he  gave  a  heartening  account  of 
that  prcgres*.  He  gave  this  striking  cora- 
partscn  : 

"We  were  proud  of  our  achievement*  In 
World  War  No  1.  We  had  one  front  then. 
Th'U  front  was  in  friendly  territory  Then 
our  allies  supplied  us  with  plants — somehow. 
we  nrvtT  gdt  into  production  of  battle  planes 
In  tinn-  for  them  to  be  of  nnuh  help  to  us. 
Then  our  allies  supplied  us  with  artillery  and 
guns  and  ammunition.  In  this  war  not  one  of 
our  allies  is  able  to  supply  us.  We  are  helping 
to  supply  every  one  of  them,  as  wt-U  a^^  supply- 
ing ourselves. 

"Today,  our  battle  lines  touch  every  conti- 
nent. They  encmipass  the  world.  Today. 
Amcr:can  planes  are  rusliing  down  the  as- 
sembly lines  In  numbers  that  exceed  the 
total  production  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  The  roar  of  our  engines  sounds  over 
every  land,  and  cur  planes  flash  acro.'s  every 
■ky.  •  •  •  In  the  first  months  of  this  war 
our  efiorts  have  been  five  times  as  great  as  our 
tfTorts  of  the  Inst  war  " 

TJ»ere  linve  beci-.  criticisms  and  complaints 
•  bout  cur  war  production,  aid  to  cur  Allies, 
opening  of  a  second  frcnt,  and  so  on;  and  in 
each  In^^tance  events  have  answered  the  crit- 
ics Our  troubles  arc  far  from  over,  as  Sena- 
tor Hi!  L  made  clear:  the  way  will  be  hard 
a!id  costly,  and  we  must  mak^-  sacrifices. 
But  we  are  on  tlie  way  to  victory,  and  to  ti\e 
Just  and  lasting  peace  (or  which  we  light. 


IProin  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  January 
20.  19431 

BTTOND  THE  HOBIZON — PEACE 

Senator  Hill's  address  delivered  before  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama  yesterday  was  a  great 
■p>eech.  u  speech  full  of  wise  understanding 
of  present  urj^euctes  and  one  calmly  confi- 
dent of  thi^  futiue.  Always  eloquent,  Mr  Hill 
was  especially  convinciiii;  in  his  informed 
defense  of  New  Deal  leadership  and  nccom- 
pll5hments  Standing  high  in  administra- 
tion cotincils  himself,  the  facts  he  marshals 
In  siippOi't  of  his  i.ntici  itlcal  ih^'SiS  ring  out 
clearly  with  the  undeniable  smcerltv  that 
true  btliof  inspiics  IJke  Tennyson's  Ulysses. 
the  Senator  h\s  Indeed  become  a  part  of  all 
that  he  has  met  in  these  tremendous  times. 
Referring  .«iatlrlcally  to  the  'clubroom 
Caesar.s  and  the  curbstone  Napoleons"  who 
have  ceaselessly  criticized  our  Government 
In  its  conduct  of  every ihlnp  from  invasion 
cf  Eurrpe  to  ofiicial  reltase  of  war  news.  Mr 
HiLi  reminded  his  listeners  that  in  every  ca^e 
Where  Ihese  critics  have  flayed  the  adminis- 
tration events  have  later  provtd  the  wisdom 
of  the  offlcinl  stand  and  the  sureiu'ss  of 
offlc!al  methods,  as  was  shown  by  the  blood- 
less v.i:inlng  of  Dal;nr  and  by  the  resuscita- 
tion tf  cur  half-drowned  Navy — the  latter 
made  possible  by  suppression  of  the  renl 
facts  cf  Pearl  Hnrbcr.  facts  which  Japan 
would  surely  have  acted  upon  h.id  she  but 
known  the  full  results  of  her  treacherous 
attack 

The  Sfnntur  was  eloquent  In  his  praise  for 
the  valor  of  our  soldier  heroes  and  equally 
appreciative  for  the  labors  of  the  men  be- 
hind the  men  behind  the  gun.s.  Reiterating 
his  firm  belief  that  ultimate  victory 
can  only  be  won  by  complete  national  unity 
and  all-out  national  efort,  the  speaker 
warned  snipers  at  the  New  Deal — malcon- 
tent Democrat"!  as  well  lus  Republicans — that 
the  present  D.^mocratic  Adminlstrntlon  has 
•o  far  acctimplished  more  for  American 
safety  and  security  than  has  any  other  ad- 
ministration in  our  history 

Pointing  with  pride  to  the  progress  of  Ala- 
bama under  the  New  Deal.  Mr.  Hill  stated 
that  the  people  of  Alabama  last  year  enjoyed 
•  larger  increase  in  Income  than  the  people 
of  any  of  the  other  47  States  He  repeatedly 
•tressed    the  help   the   New   Deal   has  giveu 


the  southern  farmer  through  the  Farm  Credit 
and  Farm  Security  Agencies.  Reteriing  to 
U'gislatirn  he  has  recently  introducfd.  Mr 
Hill  premised  that  Alabama  farmers  may 
stKin  be  able  to  obtain  the  labor  so  sorely 
needed  t  n    their  farms. 

Afllrming  his  faitii  in  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  the  South  to  handle  its  own  pe- 
culiar pioblems  in  its  own  way-the  way 
experience  has  shown  to  be  wisest  and  best — 
Senator  Hill  did  not  mince  his  words  In 
reference  to  the  terml'es  in  the  house  of 
democracy  nor  to  the  borers  frt)m  without 
whiiseco'mmon  effort  appears  to  be  liquidation 
of  the  solid  Soiuh.  Now  as  never  bt-fore  we 
of  the  South  should  cherish  our  tradition 
within  the  great  labric  of  American  D<mrc- 
racy.  praise  God  for  our  honest  leader,  and 
pass  the  ammunition  against  our  foreign  fees 
and  against  those  who  would  rob  us  of  oui 
gains  under  the  most  fruitful  administra- 
tion in  (  ur  history 

Pas.«lng  fii-m  a  survey  of  America  at  war 
to  a  cc>nsideratlon  of  the  peace  that  is  to  come. 
Lister  Hill  paid  deserved  tilbute  to  thj  lead- 
ers of  the  United  Nations— Stalin.  Churchill. 
Chiang  of  China — giants  who  have  emerged 
from  tile  crucible  of  war  to  lead  their  coun- 
tries. V/lth  men  like  these  s:>ated  at  the 
pence  table.  It  will  brhoove  America  to  choose 
wisely  her  representative.  It  will  be  only  by 
men  of  vision —far-seeing,  wise,  and  benevo- 
lent—  that  lasting  peace  may  te  won  for  our- 
selves and  f<'.r  the  world. 

Cf>min5;  at  this  time,  with  its  plea  for 
unity  and  with  its  reatnrmalion  of  faith  in 
the  democracy  we  are  fl^ltlng  to  save  from 
the  tyranny  of  barbarism.  LisTrn  Hill's 
speech  should  do  much  toward  lining  up  Ala- 
bama's citizens  along  with  Alabama's  law- 
makers in  our  national  drive  for  victory  and 
for  peace. 


(From  the  Birmingham  Ai?e-Herald  of 
January  20.  1943 1 

LISTER    HILL  REFOR7S 

Lister  Hii.l.  who  retains  Ills  warm,  neigh- 
borly Alabama  ways  and  remains  one  of  us  for 
all  his  years  in  high  place  at  Washington, 
brousjlit  back  heme  yesterday  a  report  on  how 
the  war  is  going  and  on  the  outk)nk  for  the 
further  future  beyond  victfiry  It  was  the 
ardent,  eloquent  talk  characterLstlc  of  the 
Junior  Alabama  Senator,  the  kind  of  talk  we 
can  understand  Coming  from  the  majcrlty 
whip  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  membet 
of  the  key  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  it 
was  iievtTihe'.ess  the  deli\erance  cf  the  Ala- 
bamian  we  know  as  one  uf  ourselves.  Con- 
sequently, the  wh)le  tragic  and  dramatic 
world  situation,  a^  viewed  in  the  highest  Gov- 
ernment quarters,  by  this  authoritative  re- 
view was  brought  closer  to  us,  made  mere 
vivid  and  understandable,  traiislated  into  our 
own  language 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there  would 
be  ai.y  ri-velafions  m  such  a  report.  This 
address  was.  fundamentally,  clij--e  in  sptr't 
and  content  to  President  Roosevelt's  message 
to  Congrcs  earlier  this  month.  It  must  have 
reinforced  hereabouts  the  deep  confidence 
that   was  drawn    from   the   President's  words 

It  added  to  the  emphasis  that  constantly 
must  be  placed  on  unremitting  effort  and 
ready  sacrifice,  that  our  victory  may  come  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  with  Its  cost  held  down 
as  mucii  as  feasible 

It  stressed,  too.  the  Importance  of  safe- 
guarding the  prcgress  that  has  been  made 
in  this  country  in  the  last   decade. 

Its  vision  penetrated  to  the  climactic 
urgency  of  winning  the  peace  to  come, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Just.  wise, 
and  strong  world  order,  to  which  the  United 
Sutes  will  give  Its  active  allegiance. 

Senator  Hill's  survey  of  the  battle  fronts 
ably  managed  to  convey  the  confidence  which 
the  situation  warrants,  the  stimulus  that 
disciplined  reassurance  brings,  without  In  any 


I    degree   minimizing  the  pressing  necessity  to 
maintain  ail  our  efforts  at  the  maximum. 

Indeed,  this  kind  of  talk,  we  thought,  far 
from  inducing  any  tendency  to  relaxation 
and  overconfidence.  inspired  to  greater  en- 
deavor 

It  was  so  stirring  In  its  presentation  of  the 
stupendous  meaning  cf  what  we  are  doing 
that  it  intensified  the  will  to  achieve  the  ut- 
most, whatever  our  respective  duties  and  ob- 
ligations. 

This  is  the  kind  of  strong,  yet  tempered 
spirit  that  will  make  for  the  greatest  national 
strength  in  the  swiftest  possible  time. 

The  simple,  powerful  thesis  underlying  the 
Sonatcr  s  address  was  that  the  speed  and  cost 
of  victory  will  largely  depend  on  the  fidelity 
and  devotion  of  all  our  people  In  meeting  the 
demands  that  are  confronted  by  every  single 
citizen.  How  relatively  trivial,  he  sug-^ested. 
are  inconveniences,  denials,  hardships,  and 
even  sacrifices  when  considered  In  the  light 
of  their  contribution  *o  thf  future  destiny  cf 
all  mankind 

•  If  need  be  "  Senator  Hill  sa.d.  "we  will 
shiver  through  the  cold  of  winter,  trudge 
barefoot  and  blistering  up  the  rugged  way, 
swelter  in  the  midday  sun.  and  toil  day  into 
night  and  night  into  day  We  may  not  sleep, 
we  may  not  eat,  but  wo  will  never  stop,  not 
until  we  triumph  In  victory  and  victory 
brings  us  the  peace  for  which  we  flyht.  a 
Just  and  enduring  peace,  which  even  now  lies 
bevond  the  horizon  " 

Here.  In  one  brief,  burning  paragraph.  Is 
caught  up  much  that  is  now  deepest  and 
dearest  in  the  purp<ise  and  hope  of  many 
millions   of   Americans. 

There  are  selfish,  small  Americans,  who^e 
concentration  upon  themselves  largely  blinds 
them  to  the  lmmens'»  ifsues  of  destiny  nt)w 
b"lng  wroi;ght  out  But  they  are,  we  are  con- 
vinced, relatively  few.  The  great  majority 
are  rer.dy.  like  the  men  and  women  in  the 
battle  zones,  ready  1'^t  any  sacrifice  that  will 
serve  the  common  cause.  They  merely  nsk 
to  understand — or  be  responsibly  told — what 
is  required  of  them.  If  it  be  small  denials, 
if  It  be  great  sarnfires.  if  it  be  treasure,  if  It 
be  death  lt.self,  they  are  ready. 

Thou'»h  the  instinct  of  self-pre.'ervation. 
the  naturHl  love  of  one  s  own  land,  enters 
strongly  into  this  spirit,  still  there  is  much 
more  there  -wimethlng  going  beyond  the  self, 
beyond  even  our  own  country,  something  tak- 
ing in  all  mankind,  .something  exceptionally 
fine  and  ncble  For  it  Is.  in  truth,  in  simple, 
unque,stlonsble  truth,  a  better  world  for  all 
men  for  whicli  our  people  are  striving. 

They  are  not  concerned  to  save  their  lives 
merelv  that  a  petty  existence  may  be  pro- 
longed 

They  are  not  dominated  by  a  desire  to  be 
strong  ft  the  rxpense  of  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world 

They  are  aware  in  a  sen.-^e  often  too  deep 
for  words,  that  all  mankind  m.iist  be  one  In 
spirit,  however  various  otherwise.  If  real  peace 
is  to  be  achieved.  If  men  anywhere  are  now 
to  get  on  with  the  achievement  of  their  true 
destiny 

Victory  is  the  first  step  in  that  direction 
now  But  Senator  Hill  does  well  to  keep 
before  us  that  the  peace  must  be  Just  and 
enduring.  Else  our  victory  scxin  will  be  get- 
ting away  from  us  and  we  will  be  moving 
toward  another  war 

Mere  military  victory,  of  course,  will  not 
be  a  complete  victory  Victory  at  arms  In 
Itself  will  not  bring  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 
Such  a  peace,  the  only  final  victory,  can  come 
only  out  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
at>E;olute  devotion,  of  common  purpt>se.  that 
makes  now  for  the  military  triumph  After 
that  certain  triumph  we  shall  move  on  toward 
a  Just  and  enduring  peace  to  the  degree  that 
we  maintain  the  spirit  of  Justice  for  all 
men 

Indeed,  what  wc  are  doing  these  very  days, 
the  spirit  we  are  maintaining,  the  thcughts 
we  are  thinking,  ta  we  battle  for   the  over- 
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throw  of  Tlolenoe.  will  have  much  to  do  with 
what  la  to  come  when  the  fighting  is  done. 

^ar  compels  many  terrible  acts  of  destruc- 
tion and  produces  much  evU.  We  cannot 
escape  those  costs.  Such  heavy  levies  Inevi- 
tably wLU  handicap  our  future.  But  through 
it  all.  we  can  maintain  a  Just  and  humble 
and  aspiring  spirit,  a  dear  vision,  an  Inexor- 
able purpose  that  embraces  all  men.  Other- 
wise we  shall  be  lost,  our  sacrifices  in  vain. 

[Prom    the    Alabama    Journal,    Montgomery, 
Ala.  of  January  20.  1943 1 

SZNATOa  BILL'S  CHALLZNCX 

Senator  Listex  Hill's  address  to  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  yesterday,  delivered  In  re- 
sponse to  a  legislative  invitation  extended 
last  week,  shows  how  Alabama's  Junior  Sena- 
tor has  grown  with  his  >ob  and  grown  in  the 
public  service.  The  Senator  has  convictions 
and  be  stands  by  them.  Of  course.  It  takes  no 
courage  to  say  the  fine  things  about  our 
fighting  boys  that  Mr,  Hill  aa^d,  nor  does  it 
take  political  courage  to  give  praise  to  the 
industrial  workers  at  home  who  have  done 
such  a  fliie  Job  of  providing  for  the  men  at 
the  front.  But  with  all  the  sniping,  the  criti- 
cism, the  Jealousy,  the  attacks  upon  the 
Democratic  administration  both  from  within 
and  from  without,  it  takes  real  courage  to 
Bland  up  and  tell  the  world  that  this  is  the 
greatest  and  most  constructive  administra- 
tion in  the  Nation's  history;  that  it  has  done 
more  for  the  South  than  any  other;  that  Its 
policies  have  resulted  in  phenomenal  eco- 
nomic prosperity  in  Alabama.  Not  only  tliat. 
but  Mr.  Hill  defies  the  critics  and  challenges 
them  to  say  what  part  of  the  New  Deal  Ihey 
woiild  abolish,  what  part  they  would  put  on 
the  Ecrap  heap  Not  even  the  Republican 
critics,  let  alone  so-called  Democratic  critics, 
have  advocated  the  repeal  of  a  single  one  of 
the  major  New  Deal  measures. 

"As  we  give  our  all  to  the  winning  of  the 
war,"  declared  Senator  Hill,  "we  may  look 
back  with  pride  upon  the  New  Deal  and  lU 
mighty  achievements.  Its  reforms  are  now 
anchored  Ir  the  very  bedrock  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  New  Deal  not  only  saved  the  Na- 
tion In  the  beginning,  and  made  it  possible 
for  the  Nation  to  save  Itself  today,  but  It 
opened  the  doors  that  common  men  through- 
out the  land  might  enter  Into  their  Inher- 
itance." 

(From  the  Annlston  Star  of  January  20.  1943 J 
BOX  EIKOS  THS  BILL 

It  was  a  decided  compliment  to  Alabama's 
Junior  United  States  Senator  to  be  invited  to 
address  the  Joint  session  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature  this  week,  and  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  Liste«  Hill,  al- 
ways eloquent  and  entertaining  as  a  sjjeaker. 
was  never  In  finer  fettle. 

Senator  Hill  came  to  Montgomery  with  a 
timely  message.  He  walked  into  an  atmos- 
phere that  had  t»een  cha'^ed  with  disaf- 
fection as  regards  the  administration  of 
Prank^  D.  Roosevelt,  and  in  his  defense  of 
that  administration,  both  In  peace  and  In 
war,  he  was  at  once  forceful  and  convincing 

Nor  was  that  all:  the  Senator  alao  was 
encotiraglng  and  Inspiring.  Undoubtedly,  he 
had  heard  complaints  against  the  wartime 
censorship,  criticism  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  and  griping  about  the  manifold  re- 
strictions that  the  war  has  made  necessary 
Prom  his  positions  as  Senate  whip  and  a 
member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Ccmmlttee.  he 
was  able  to  Impart  authentic  information 
and  a  record  of  achievement  on  the  part  of 
our  armed  forces  that  ahould  put  the  critics 
to  shame. 

The  Senator  is  right  In  his  affirmation  that 
the  first  Job  all  Americans  have  to  do  now  is 
to  wiu  the  war;  and  If  all  of  us  wlU  put  forth 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  labor  and  self-forget- 
fulnefli  that  characterize  the  fighting  forces, 
victory  soon  will  be  In  sight. 


Tht  Voice  of  tW  Uwyer  It  Heanl  in  tiie 
Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESKNTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  January  27.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 29  and  30,  1942,  the  Nebraska 
State  Bar  Association  held  its  annual 
convention  at  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  con- 
vention was  presided  over  by  the  asso- 
ciation's president.  Mr.  Paul  E.  Boslaugh. 
one  of  the  outstanding  trial  lawyers  of 
the  Middle  West.  It  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  that  convention  to  have  on  its 
program  a  Member  of  this  House,  the 
Honorable  John  Jennings.  Jr.,  of  Ten- 
nes-see.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  therein  a  copy  of  his 
address  made  at  that  convention.  The 
address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  dUtlngulshed  guests,  fellow 
Americans,  it  U  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  come  to  Nebraska  and  learn  of  the  con- 
structive work  the  integrated  bar  of  this 
State  has  accomplished  for  the  members  of 
the  profession,  the  courts,  and  the  public. 
And  I  shall  carry  back  to  Tennessee  a  lesson 
that  we  may  well  learn  of  how  you  have 
speeded  the  trial  of  cases,  maintained  the 
high  standards  of  your  profession,  and  in  the 
unpartisan  selection  of  your  Judges  set  an 
example  the  whole  country  might  well  emu- 
late. 

To  my  mind  the  best  definition  of  a  nation 
is  Abraham  Lincoln's  "a  nation  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  Its  people,  its  territory,  and 
its  laws."  To  know  the  United  States  of 
America,  therefore,  one  must  know  Its  jjeo- 
ple.  Its  territory,  and  Its  laws. 

One  of  the  great  privUeges  and  pleasures 
of  membership  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington  Is  that  it  has  afforded 
the  only  opportunity  that  I  possibly  could 
have  had  to  know  intimately  and  to  learn  to 
respect  and  enjoy  the  friendship  of  men  of 
character  and  ability  from  every  section  of 
this  great  country.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  a  cross  section  of  America  Its 
members  are  from  every  walk  of  life.  They 
are  farmers,  bankers.  Industrialists,  teachers, 
newspapermen,  doctors,  dentists,  veterina- 
rians, civil  engineers,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  lawyers.  And  I  deep- 
ly appreciate  coming  to  the  home  city  of 
Congressman  Charles  P.  McLaughlin,  your 
Representative  In  Congress  and  one  time 
president  of  your  association. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  his  industry, 
ability,  and  fidelity  to  duty  "bought  golden 
opinions  from  all  men";  and  among  the 
Members  of  the  House  I  have  no  closer,  dearer 
friend  than  Reprerentatlve  Caml  T.  Crnrna. 
He  is  a  splendid  lawyer  and  a  tireless  and 
effective  Member  of  the  Congress.  Kahl 
Stefan  and  Harry  Coffee  have  always  been 
on  the  firing  line,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  the  welfare  of  Nebraska  was  In  any 
manner  Involved.  In  fact,  your  entire  delega- 
tion In  the  Houw  Is  a  credit  to  this  great 
State.  There  is  a  fiction  of  the  law  that  when 
the  representative  of  a  sovereign  state  enters 
upon  his  ministerial  or  representative  duties 
In  the  country  to  which  he  Is  accredited  he 
carries  with  him  the  sovereignty  and  majes- 
ty of  the  State  he  represents,  and  hence 
wherever  he  may  be  La  the  cotmtry  to  which 
he  has  been  sent  he  is  deemed  to  stand  upon 
the  soil  of  his  native  country.  In  meeting 
your   Bepreaectatives   In    Congress,   through 


them  their  colleagues  have  met  the  peop:.«  of 
Nebraska  and  have  seen  through  their  eyes 
and  their  devotion  to  their  people  the  fertile 
plains,  the  great  agricultural  and  livestock 
resources  of  this  State,  your  people  and  your 
institutions.  In  fact,  your  Representatives 
In  the  House  brought  u'lth  them  to  Wash- 
ington the  great  State  of  Nebraska. 

You  have  heard  Congress  derided  and  as- 
sailed. Let  it  be  remembered  that  Its  Mem- 
bers are  of  your  choosing.  They  are  no  better 
nor  worse  than  the  people  who  elect  them. 
Abuse  If  yot.  wli:  the  Individual  Members, 
but  cling  fast  to  Congress  as  an  Institution. 
It  Is  the  only  body  through  which  you  can 
have  a  voice  In  the  making  of  the  laws  that 
safeguard  your  property,  your  liberties,  and 
your  lives.  So  long  as  Congress  functions 
there  can  be  no  dictatorship  in  America.  Dic- 
tatorships have  always  been  erected  upon 
the  ruins  of  representative  goremment.  The 
wreckage  of  legislative  bodies  has  always  been 
used  as  stepping  stones  to  arbitrary  power. 
And  Congress  will  continue  to  function  as 
long  as  Its  membership  is  composed  of  men 
of  the  Intellectual  capacity,  honesty,  and 
moral  courage  of  those  who  have  represented 
your  State 

The  first  thing  a  lawyer  must  learn  on  en- 
tering our  profession  Is  that  "the  law  Is  a 
Jealous  mistress  "  A  beginner,  as  a  rule,  la 
not  overwhelmed  with  eager  clients. 

You  have  heard  of  the  young  fellow  who 
hung  out  his  shingle  and  after  3  weeks  of 
waiting  for  clients,  who  did  not  come,  closed 
up  shop  and  said  In  disgust,  "The  law  ts  not 
what  It  Is  cracked  up  to  be,  and  I  wish  I  had 
not  learned  It." 

In  talking,  a  lawyer  must  have  terminal 
facilities.  He  must  know  when  to  quit.  A 
young  lawyer  went  with  his  friend  Henry  out 
In  the  country  to  make  a  speech  He  related 
his  exF>erlence  as  follows:  He  said.  "Henry 
was  Introduced,  and  he  had  not  spoken  5 
minutes  imtll  the  crowd  hissed  him  off  the 
platform;  then  I  was  Introduced,  and  1  had 
not  spoken  3  minutes  until  the  crowd  got  to 
hissing  Henry  again  and  I  had  to  quit." 

And  there  are  times  when  a  Inwytr  may 
wlt^  profit  forego  the  privilege  of  Ulklng  to  a 
court  or  to  a  jury. 

When  I  was  a  young  lawyer,  a  carload  of 
dynamite  exploded  In  the  railroad  yards  of 
the  town  where  I  lived.  It  was  allowed  to 
stand  In  the  yard  overnight  and  at  8  o'clock 
the  next  morning  exploded,  wrecking  the 
town  and  klUlng  15  people.  Many  sulU 
against  the  railroad  ompany  were  brought. 
The  plaintiffs  claimed  the  railroad  company 
caused  the  explosion  by  kicking  a  carload 
of  pig  Iron  against  the  dynamite  car.  Tb« 
railroad  claimed  it  was  caused  by  a  young 
man  shooting  Into  It  with  a  rifle,  thereby 
exploding  Its  contents. 

A  number  of  mistrials  were  had.  the  juries 
being  unable  to  agree.  The  railroad  com- 
pany was  ultimately  held  liable  on  the  tbeory 
that  by  leaving  the  car  of  exploalves  for 
an  unreasonable  length  of  time,  unguarded 
and  unplacarded  in  a  thickly  populated 
community.  It  created  and  malnUtned  a 
dangerous  nuisance,  and  m\»t  respond  la 
damages  regardless  of  whether  the  explosion 
was  caxjsed  by  a  switching  operation  or  by 
a  shot. 

The  first  case.  In  whl^  a  verdict  was  ob- 
tained for  a  plaintiff,  was  triad  by  Oen. 
George  W.  Pickle,  former  attorney  general 
of  Tennessee,  and  myself  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  railroad  company  was  represented  by  Ita 
division  coimad,  L.  D.  Smith,  afterward 
attorney  general  of  the  State,  and  Col. 
W.  A.  Henderson,  a  noted  trial  lawyer,  who 
had  been  a  colonel  In  the  Confederate  Army 
and  who  was  the  Idol  of  southern  sympathla- 
ers  In  that  section. 

The  Introduction  of  tesUmony  oeeupled 
2  weeks.  On  the  jury  was  an  old  gentleman 
known  to  his  friends  as  Uncle  Jimmy  In- 
gram. He  had  been  a  member  of  the  I^U- 
lature  of  Kentucky  and  waa  also  a  Baptist 
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preacher  H>>  was  plenty  smart  and  a  gocd 
talker.  I  made  i;p  my  mind  from  his  de- 
meanor In  the  Jury  box  that  he  was  favor- 
able to  the  plaintiff.  When  the  time  came 
for  argument.  I  suggested  to  General  Pickle 
that  we  propose  to  the  other  side  the  sub- 
mission of  the  case  to  the  Jury  without 
argument.  In  surprise,  he  asked  my  rea- 
sons, saying  to  me.  "We  make  the  opening 
and  closing  arguments  "  I  replied.  "Uncle 
Jimmy  Ingram.  If  he  Is  for  us.  and  I  believe 
he  Is.  can  make  a  better  ar^jumcnt  for  our 
side  In  the  Jury  room  unanswered  by  Colonel 
Henderson  than  you  and  I  can  In  the  court- 
room and  have  It  answered  by  Colonel  Hen- 
derson."  General  Pickle  then  said.  "I  be- 
lieve you  are  right.  '  We  made  the  proposi- 
tion and  the  other  side  agreed. 

The  case  wa.s  submitted  to  the  jury  under 
the  charge  of  the  court  without  argument  of 
counsel  The  jury  was  out  for  3  hours  and 
it  looked  as  If  we  were  to  have  a  hung  Jury, 
rnally  they  came  in  with  a  verdict  fur  the 
plaintiff,  awarding  him  the  value  of  his 
bouse  that  had  been  destroyed. 

Dsalrlng  to  kn(^w  uhat  was  the  juu.~<e  cf  the 
delay,  after  t:ie  Jury  Wiu*  d..scharv;ed,  I  went 
to  an  Old  friend  of  mine,  a  mountain  man. 
known  as  "Miller  John"  York,  who  operated 
a  grist  mill  in  his  neighborhood,  and  eald 
to  him:  "Uncle  John,  what  was  the  reason 
fur  the  delay  In  reaching  a  verdict?  '  He 
replied:  "Uncle  ntlly  Chadwell  was  on  the 
Jury  He  Is  my  neighbor  and  a  good  citizen. 
But  he  W  a  Democrat  and  a  rcbfl,  and  hasn't 
got  much  cf-n-'e  And  he  lowed  as  how  Col. 
Bill  HendfTvoti  wi!*  here  defending  the  S  ;uth- 
ern  Huilr<:ad  Co  :  and  as  how  Ci.loncl  Dill  was 
in  the  Rebel  Army,  the  S<juthern  Railroad  Co 
mu»t  be  a  part  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  that  he  d  be  d<imned  if  I.e  d  bring  in  a 
verdict  .igm  hut  pohticn  "  I  Uitked  him  'How 
did  you  get  Uncle  Billy  to  agree  to  the  ver- 
dict?" He  replied:  'Uncle  Jimmy  Irigrutn 
threatened  to  tell  the  Judge  on  him  and 
•oared  him  '  If  Colonel  Hend»ri«)ii  had 
argiK'd  the  ra»e  B'lly  Chadwell  never  would 
have  agr«-ed  to  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  He 
would  have  bud  Komrlhing  benldea  hla  pullttcs 
to  hang  hi)«  verdict  on 

A  g«Jod   place   to  quit   talking   m   a   lawsuit 
la  the  point  where  the   Judge  begins   to  talk 
^  In  favor  of   your  client,   and   y<jur  advernary 
geti*    into   an   argument    with    the  court 

Some  years  ago,  while  attending  court  in  a 
mountain  ct  Uiity  of  Tenne»i.ee.  I  fell  in  com- 
pany with  the  late  Frank  Bond  df  the  Nash- 
ville    (Tenn  )     Bar       He    wa.s    advanced    In 
years,  troubled  with  asthma,  and  could  not 
sleep      I  found  him  n  most  Interesting  talker 
and  sat  up  with  him  far  into  the  night      At 
that    time    Tennessee    hid    an    official    poet, 
J<^hii  Trotwood  M'Kire.     Bond  told  me  that  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  the  Nashville  Bar  de- 
cided to  give  a  Iwnqiiet  In  honor  of  the  su- 
preme   court,    who    had    lust    tlnl!-hed    their 
labors   at    the   State    capitcl       He    was    com- 
mi.ssloned    to    Induce    Moore,    If    possible,    to 
write    a    poem,    laudatory    and    commemora- 
tive of   the   hibors  of    the   court    and   of   the 
members  of  the  bar     Seeking  John  Trotwood 
Mocre.  he  found   him  en  a  strevt  corner  of 
Nashville  and,  as  usual,  doing   nothing  and 
with     no    particular     destination     In     mind. 
Bond  said  to  him.  'John.  I  have  got  to  have 
a  poem  In  honor  of  the  lawyers  and  our  su- 
preme court,  to  be  read  at  our  banquet  which 
we  are  giving  in  honor  of  the  ci.urt  tomorrow 
nl«ht,  and   I  want  you  to  write  it  for  me  ' 
Mo<  re   replitd      Frank,   I   have   not   been   on 
speaUing     terms     with     the     muses     for     6 
months,  and  I  cannot  write  a  poem  on  such 
short  notice  "    Bond  replied.    Come  with  me, 
John.    I    win    put    you    in    touch    with    the 
muses"     It  was  a  June  day.  shot  to  the  core 
with  sunshine      Bond  drove  Moore  out  Into 
the  country  and  led  him  out  beside  a  brook 
wh:ch  wended   its  way  under  giant  trees  to 
where    cattle    grazed    knee    deep    In     clover, 
orchard  grass,  and  blue  grass.    Fiom  the  trees 
there  came  the  song  of  b:rds.  the  bees  were 


busy  with  the  blooms  of  flowers,  and  all  na- 
ture .'eemcd  to  smile.  Then  said  Bond,  After 
I  had  saturated  him  with  the  loveliness  of 
this  rural  scene,  I  drove  him  back  to  town, 
gave  him  a  ([U.irt  of  red  licjuor.  and  said  tu 
him.  "John,  damn  you.  take  this  and  go  com- 
mune with  the  mu.ws  and  have  me  a  poem  by 
this  time  tomorrow."  "  S<.>meone  who  is  not  a 
Tennessean  has  said  that  In  Tennes.see  John 
Barleycorn  has  more  public  enemie.s  and  pri- 
vate friends  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
Th»  late  Will  Rogers  .said  of  us  that  ns 
long  as  the  people  of  Tennessee  were  sober 
enough  to  stagger  to  the  polls  they  would 
vote  "dry."  There  are  a  lot  of  people,  In- 
cluding some  lawyers,  who  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  for  purposes  of  rain,  boat  navi- 
gatio'i,  and  culinary  u.'-cs  aiound  the  kitchen, 
water  Is  uncxecellcd.  but  for  drinking  pur- 
poses thcro  is  something  better.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  on  the  following  day.  John 
Trotwood  Moore  handed  to  Frank  Bond  the 
poem  on  the  lawyer,  which  I  now  give  you; 

"We   wrote   the   Magna   Carta,   we   wrote   the 

BUI  of  Rights, 
The  path  of  human  progress  Is  lit  with  Ugal 

lights: 
We    wrote    the    Declaration    with    an    eagle 

pinion  quill  — 
It  globed   the  world   where   force  and   hate 

fell  powerless  and  still; 
We  wrote  the  Constitution,  we  codified  the 

page 
That  made   the  great  Republic  the  wonder 

of  the  age. 

"Our  shrine  is  loyal  service  and  our  reward 

the  flame 
Tliat   llght-s   the   path   of   knowledge   In    the 

temple  of  our  fame; 
Say  not  our  fame  is  nameless,  say  not  our 

race  is  won, 
Say  not  our  Declaration  pales  In  t  setting 

•un; 
Forever  and  forever,  In  God's  great  code  cf 

men 
Tlie  lawyer.^'  blf)od  has   been  the  Ink  that 

fl')wef1  from  freedom >  pen. 
And   when   titneii  day  has  ended,  and  mid- 
night hath  no  utar, 
We  win  plead  for   truth  and  Justice  before 

the  Judgment  bar  '• 

I  do  not  know  how  this  poem  would  be 
rated  by  the  literaiy  critics  To  my  mind 
however,  it  ctimprehends  and  expresses  in  Us 
two  stanams  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  con- 
tribution cf  the  lawyers  to  civilization,  to  the 
liberation  of  the  race,  to  the  conception  and 
the  founding  of  this  Republic  No  nation 
has  ever  become  strong,  or  free,  or  prosper- 
ous without  the  wcrk  and  guidance  of  law- 
yers "The  glory  that  was  Grcfce'  and  "the 
grandeur  that  was  F<.)me"  were  made  po.ssible 
by  their  lawgivers  The  Cirecks  were  pri- 
marily a  race  of  thinkers.  The  laws  of 
thought  evolved  by  them  are  as  full  cf  vi- 
tality as  when  they  were  first  laid  down  by 
Socrates  and  Plato.  The  arts,  civilization, 
and  law  and  order  followed  where  Rome's 
eagle  flew  The  law  of  every  State  In  this 
Union  Is  full  of  maxims  and  fundamentals 
which  survive  in  the  language  of  the  Romans. 
The  great  liberator  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Moses,  who  brought  from  Sinai  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  living  God  the  Ten  Com- 
mandmrnta  and  who,  m  the  40  years  of  his 
leadership  and  transformation  of  a  race  of 
slaves  into  a  pioneering,  conquering,  domi- 
nant race  gave  to  the  world  and  gave  to  his 
people  the  magnificent  system  of  laws  that 
have  been  reenacted  both  In  letter  and  In 
spirit  m  the  statutory  law  cf  every  State  of 
this  Union 

The  greatest  concern  of  man  en  this  earth 
Is  Justice  The  men  and  the  women  who  first 
sought  sanctuary  In  this  country  came  here 
In  search  of  the  Justice  and  liberty  which  the 
Old  World  denied  them  Our  forel>ear8 
brought  with  them  to  this  country  the  price- 
less heritage  of  the  common  law.  the  innate 
love  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  liberty,  and  his 


inherited  capacity  for  self-government. 
When  the  time  came  the  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies  were  forced  by  pig-headed  George  III 
to  fight  for  their  right.s.  the  lawyers  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  tt>ok  the  lead  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people  to  lit)eriy  under 
law.  Tlie  words  of  the  Virginia  law7er.  Pal- 
rick  Henry,  electrified  the  colonists  when  he 
said,  "I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take,  but  as  for  me.  give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death  " 

Alexander  Hamilton,  a  boy  In  his  teens, 
braved  the  rory  sentiment  of  New  York  when 
he  became  fired  with  the  patriotism  of  New 
England.  Virginia,  and  the  other  Colonies. 
Jefferson,  a  lawyer,  with  an  "eagle-pinion 
quill  "  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Its  language  and  Its  thoughts  were  not  orig- 
inal with  him:  he  put  In  classic,  deathless 
form  what  had  been  said  by  the  people's  rep- 
nrsentatlve.s  in  Virginia.  In  Connectictit,  and 
In  Mas.sachusetts.  But  "force  and  hate  "  did 
not  "fall  powerless  and  still  until  the  patriot 
fathers  under  >he  leadership  of  Getirge  Wash- 
ington and  his  generals  rewrote  in  sacnflciRl 
blood  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
the  unrolled  scroll  of  the  battlefield.  With 
Washington.  Alexander  Hamilton  served  as  a 
member  of  his  staff  and  hl.s  secretary  for 
4  years  Both  he  and  J(  hn  Marshall  were 
with  Washington  through  the  dreadful  winter 
at  Valley  Forge  During  this  awful  perl'-d 
Washington's  troops,  ragged,  hungry,  sick, 
neglected,  and  abandoned  by  the  Continental 
Congre.«s.  starved.  fro7e.  and  died  like  flies 

In  Holy  Writ  Is  this  Injunction:  "Remove 
not  the  ancient  landmarks  which  thy  fathers 
have  set  "  And  we  can  remember  with  profit 
the  admonition  of  the  great  Isaiah:  "Look 
unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  tn 
the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  are  digg<d  " 
It  was  Macaiilay  who  laid.  "A  prnpir  who  do 
not  remember  the  great  deeds  of  great  an- 
cestors will  never  do  inything  worthy  of  cele- 
brati<m  by  po<it«Tlty" 

Two  of  the  greatest  d'  cuments  ever  penned 
are  the  farewell  addresn  cf  Mose»  to  the  Chil- 
dren ff  Ixrael  and  the  Farewell  Address  of 
George  Wafthlngtofi  at  the  end  of  his  second 
term  as  President  The^e  great  men  knew 
human  nature  They  knew  bow  prone  are 
people  to  forget.  After  Moses,  in  panoramic 
splendor,  had  detailed  to  the  people  of  Israel 
the  benefactions  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  he 
closed  with  the«e  words: 

"And  thefee  wor  .s  which  I  command  the» 
this  day  shall  be  In  thine  heart: 

"And  thou  Shalt  teach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way.  and  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  nsest  up. 

"And  thou  shalt  bird  them  f(.r  a  sign  upon 
thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets 
between  thine  eyes 

"And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts 
of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates  " 

And  the  words  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  should  be  in  our  hearts,  and  should 
be  taught  diligently  to  our  children,  lest  we 
forget  the  "rock  whence  "  we  "are  hewn"  and 
the  "hole  of  the  pit  whence"  we    "are  digged  " 

Let  us  .set  the  timeless  truths  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  In  the  "amber  rf 
memory."  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident —  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights:  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Ju*t 
ptiwers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
and  then  follows  a  Bill  of  Particulars,  and 
Indictment  against  Gecrge  IV  He  had  denied 
to  the  people  of  the  Colonies  the  sacred  right 
of  representative  government  The  taxes 
which  he  laid  upon  them  without  representa- 
tion were  the  essence  of  tyranny,  he  had 
transported  the  victims  of  his  wrath  beyond 
the  seas  for  trial.  He  had  polluted  the  very 
springs  of  Justice  itself  because  "He  nude 
Judges  dependent  on  h:*  will  alone  for  the 
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tenure  of  their  oOces,  and  the  amount  and 
payment  ol  their  salaries." 

And  how  like  present-day  abtiaea  la  this 
charge:  "Be  haa  erected  a  multitude  of  new 
oflkcee.  and  sent  hither  awarnu  of  new  of&cera 
to  haraas  our  people  and  eat  out  our  aub- 
eunce." 

TblB  Declaration  would  have  been  but  a 
pcrap  of  paper,  had  It  not  been  underwritten 
In  the  blood  of  patriots.  The  frtilts  of  vic- 
tory would  have  turned  to  ashes  upon  the 
lipa  of  the  American  people  had  not  the 
princlplea  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence fotmd  permanent  and  workable  ex- 
pression in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  adoption  of  this  document 
would  have  been  impoaeible  but  for  the 
Wisdom,  the  forefight,  the  devotion,  the  de- 
termination, the  character,  the  patience,  the 
courage,  and  the  overweening  influence  cf 
George  Washington.  He  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion In  Philadelphia,  and  when  It  looked  aa 
if  Ita  labors  would  come  to  naught,  he 
frankly  admitted  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  lofty  words:  "It  Is  too  probable 
that  no  plan  we  propose  will  be  adopted. 
Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  be 
sustained.  If.  to  please  the  people,  we  olTer 
what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we 
afterward  defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise 
a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest 
can  repair.  The  event  la  in  the  hands  of 
God."  Of  the  work  of  this  Convention.  Wil- 
liam E.  Gladstone  said,  "The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  la  the  greatest  instru- 
ment of  free  government  ever  struck  off  at 
a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

It  la  the  work  of  lawyei*.  It  provides  a 
dual  form  of  government — national  and 
state:  It  la  a  government  of  enumerated,  dele- 
gated, and  limited  power*. 

Ours  Is  a  government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— of  three  branches  Isglalatlve.  execu- 
tive, and  judicial. 

Naturalljr,  imder  auch  a  Bjrstem  there  must 
be  a  trlbtmal  to  determine  Just  what  power 
tlie  Federal  Oovernment  has  and  Just  how 
far  any  one  of  these  three  separate,  independ- 
ent, and  yet  coordinate  branches  of  the  Oov- 
ernment may  go  in  the  exerclae  of  the  power 
delegated  to  them  respectively.  Our  form 
of  government,  or  any  similar  form  of  gov- 
ernment, cannot  function  without  an  Inde- 
pendent, honest,  and  able  Judiciary.  It  la 
unthinkable  that  in  the  admin IsUatlon  of 
Justice  and  In  the  determination  of  contro- 
versies between  individuals  or  between  citi- 
zens and  the  Government  '  ne  of  the  litigants 
should  bring  with  him  his  Judge  to  decide  the 
controversy. 

Virtually  every  suit  between  individuals  la 
to  protect  or  assert  a  right  or  to  redress  an 
Injury. 

Again  and  again  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Individual 
to  fight  for  hU  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  prop- 
erty against  usurpation  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  both  Btate  and  National. 

The  Constitution  of  this  country  has  been 
defined  by  Elihu  Root  aa  "a  solemn  contract 
between  all  the  people  on  the  one  hand  and 
each  individual  on  the  other,  that  if  neces- 
sary the  combined  power  of  all  the  people 
wUl  come  to  the  protection  of  the  life,  the 
liberty,  or  the  property  of  that  one  individ- 
ual." It  is  the  "ark  of  the  covenant";  its  in- 
terpretation and  enforcement  are  committed 
to  the  courts. 

In  most  Instances,  however,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  made  pursuant  to  it  are 
not  self -executing.  We.  therefore,  have 
courta  to  which  men  may  repair  when  they 
seek  the  protection  of  the  law.  In  ancient 
Israel  they  fled  to  cities  of  refuge.  In  medi- 
eval times  they  aought  aanctuary  under  the 
altar  of  the  church  and  again  In  trial  by 
combat,  but  the  fleeing  wretch  was  overtaken 
and  slain  In  his  tracks  by  the  avenger  of 
blood:  the  hapless  victim  was  dragged  from 


the  shadow  of  the  altar  and  his  blood  spilled 
at  its  very  baea  and  trial  by  combat  was  but 
a  mockery  where  the  Issue  waa  determined 
by  the  skill  of  him  who  wielded  the  weapon 
and  not  by  the  Jtastlce  of  the  cause.  Hence 
aa  men  became  more  enlightened,  courts  were 
esublished  and  presided  over  by  Judges. 

The  men  who  drafted  the  Oonstitution  of 
this  Nation  were  govemriental  experts. 
They  thought  in  terms  of  goveriunent;  they 
were  familiar  with  every  governmental  experi- 
ment from  the  dawn  of  history  to  their  day. 
They  worked  In  the  light  of  the  world's  ex- 
perience. They  knew  that  the  pathway  of 
man  from  savagery  to  civilization  is  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  empires  and  the  ruins 
of  kingdoms.  The  past  is  the  nursery  and 
the  cemetery  of  nations.  They  have  risen, 
flourished,  decayed,  and  died.  Our  clviliwi- 
tion  is  but  the  sum  of  man's  experience  pre- 
served and  woven  Into  our  present-day  fabric 
of  society. 

An  Independent  Judiciary  In  all  ages  has 
been  the  only  and  last  refuge  of  the  citizen 
when  threatened  by  private  wrong  or  govern- 
mental tyranny.  The  American  people  have 
been  so  long  free  and  protected  in  their  lib- 
erty under  the  law  and  by  the  courts  that  they 
take  their  Ubeity  for  granted.  They  forget 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  courts  exist 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  hvunan  rights. 

The  right  to  property  Is  a  human  right, 
recognized  by  divine  law  and  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  There  are  those  who  now  aay  that 
our  system  of  government  has  failed — that 
the  liberty  of  the  Indlvldtul  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  an  all-powerful,  benevolent,  and 
paternalistic  government.  We  are  asked  to 
exchange  a  government  which  heretofore  has 
existed  for  the  protection  of  human  nghte 
for  one  tn  which  the  Individual  is  subordi- 
nate to  ths  government. 

John  Trotwood  Moore  wm  wiser  than  be 

knew  when  he  penned  the  words: 

"Forever  and  forever  In  God's  great  code  of 

men 
The  lawyers'  blood  has  been  the  Ink  that 

flowed  from  freedom's  pen." 

Andrew  Jackson  was  the  first  commoner  to 
be  elected  Praeldsnt  of  the  United  Butes. 
His  victory  over  the  British  at  New  Orleana 
on  Janiuu-y  8,  1816.  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  signed  between  this  country  and 
England,  tefilnatlng  the  War  of  1812,  made 
him  Preaident.  Our  experience  In  that  con- 
flict was  a  series  of  humiliating  and  disas- 
trous defeats.  Jackson's  victory  at  New  Or- 
leans, therefore,  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  American  people  and  galvanized  into  life 
the  national  spirit  and  restored  the  seLf- 
coiifidence  of  the  people.  With  a  handful 
of  regular  soldiers,  with  the  aid  of  French 
pirates  whose  peculations  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  who  were  among  the  finest 
artillerymen  In  the  world,  and  with  an  army 
of  Indian  lighters  from  Tennessee,  Jackson 
defeated  the  flower  of  the  British  Army  under 
Packenham — veterans  who,  under  Wellington, 
had  captured  walled  city  after  walled  city  in 
Spain.  In  this  battle  more  than  1.200  British 
soldiers  were  killed.  Jackson's  losses  were 
7  killed  and  6  wounded.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  a  lawjer.  Prior  to  his  selection  as  major 
general  of  the  Tennessee  MlUtla  he  was  a 
Judge  and  held  court  In  my  home  dty  of 
Knoxville.  He  was  not  what  we  would  call 
a  learned  lawyer,  but  he  had  an  intuitive 
sense  of  Justice.  Charging  a  Jury  about  all 
he  would  say  was  this,  "Now,  gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  you  have  heard  the  testimony  In 
this  case:  go  out  and  do  what  la  right  about 
It  and  bring  ua  In  a  verdict." 

As  is  the  case  with  every  great  man  this 
world  has  ever  known,  there  was  back  of 
Jackson  the  inspiration  and  the  Influence  of  a 
great  mother.  His  Irish  mother  gave  her  life 
nursing  stricken  Revolutionary  aoldlers,  and 
Jackson  carried  to  his  grave  a  scar  from  a 
woiud  Inflicted  upon  him  by  a  British  officer 


who  struek  him  in  his  face  with  hta  eaber 
when  aa  a  boy  Jackson  refused  to  black  the 
Britisher's  booU. 

Jackson  never  forgot  and  he  never  forgave. 
At  New  Orleana  he  waa  notified  the  British 
had  landed.  He  qx'ang  to  hla  feet,  brought 
hla  clenched  fist  down  upon  the  table,  and 
said,  "By  the  Sternal  they  shall  never  rest 
upon  our  ahores."  By  day  and  by  night  he 
harried  them  with  the  tactics  of  his  trained 
Indian  flghtera  and  when  the  battle  was  won. 
In  an  address  which  he  delivered  to  the  people 
of  New  Orleans,  he  quoted  his  mother's  words 
of  advice  when  she  talked  to  him  for  the  last 
time  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  South 
Carolina  to  "Tenneaaee.  She  said.  "Andy,  be 
honest;  never  take  anything  that  don't  be- 
long to  you.  Be  smoere;  always  tell  the  truth. 
Never  tell  a  lie.  liiake  friends  by  being  honest 
and  keep  them  by  being  steadfast.  Never  sue 
anybody  for  assault  and  battery  or  for  alander. 
Attend  to  them  things  yourself" — and  he  did. 

Prior  to  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  It  be- 
came necessary  for  Jackson  to  Imprison  an 
editor  on  accoimt  of  publications  which  he 
made  in  violation  of  Jackson 'a  orders.  Fed- 
eral Judge  Hall,  of  New  Orleans.  Issued  a  writ 
oi  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  the  Im- 
prisoned editor.  Jackson  Ignored  It  and  held 
his  prisoner.  After  the  battle.  Judge  HaU 
Issued  a  citation  for  contempt  against  the 
victorious  General  Jackson.  Feeling  was  so 
high  that  the  Judge  would  have  been  mobbed, 
but  for  the  protection  of  Jackson.  On  the 
day  of  the  trial.  Jackson  took  off  his  uniform, 
laid  aside  his  sword,  went  into  the  court 
In  civilian  garb  and  submitted  to  and  paid 
a  fine  of  $lfiOO.  It  waa  years  before  the 
Congress  made  restitution  to  him. 

Texas  Is  an  empire  In  Iteclf .  Mew  Mexico. 
Utah.  Arlaona,  Nevada,  and  California  came 
to  tis  through  the  valor  and  staUsmanahlp 
of  flam  Houston,  a  Tinnrssss  lawyer.  He 
served  as  a  Member  o€  the  Bouse  of  Rcpre- 
scnutlvas  from  the  HermlUgs  District.  He 
wa*  elected  Oorcmor  of  the  0utc.  He 
served  but  a  few  weeks  when  due  to  a  wpa- 
ration  from  hia  newly-wed  wife,  he  realgned. 
moved  to  'Arkansas  where  be  lived  with  the 
Cherokee  ImUans  on  the  Red  River.  Then 
at  the  stiggestlon  of  Andrew  Jackson  he  went 
to  Texas  and  took  that  State  and  the  South- 
west Territory  from  Mexico  at  the  Battle  of 
San  Jacinto. 

Carlisle  said  that  the  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly of  France  waa  that,  "It  did  not  have 
the  power  to  march."  John  Marshall,  a  great 
lawyer  without  whose  Influence  It  is  doubtful 
if  Virginia  would  have  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  induced  by  Washlttgton  to  leave 
the  practice  of  law  and  enter  public  life. 
He  rendered  distinguished  service  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  this  Government  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  where  he  meas- 
ured arms  with  the  unscrupulous  and  brilliant 
Talleyrand.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  State 
In  the  Cabinet  of  John  Adams,  and  in  the 
closing  days  of  that  administration  was  ap- 
pointed by  Adams  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

John  Marshall  as  presiding  officer  of  that 
tribunal  rescued  it  from  oblivion,  breathed 
into  its  noetrlls  the  breath  of  life,  established 
It  In  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  gave  it  a  preeminent  place 
as  the  head  of  the  Jtidlclary  He  gave  the 
Constitution  the  power  to  march.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  Judge,  he  was  a  great  atates- 
man.  His  opinions  are  milestones  on  the 
highway  of  our  national  development. 

There  have  been  thoae  who  from  the  be- 
ginning have  assailed  with  pick  and  ax  arid 
crowbar  the  foundation  and  the  superstruc- 
ture of  this  Government.  They  early  ques- 
tioned the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  preserve  Inviolate  the  Constitution  as  the 
supreme  law  cT  the  land.  Despite  the  char- 
acter, extraordinary  ability,  uprightness, 
charm  of  personality,  commanding  wlfl.  un- 
yielding purpose,  and  masterful  mind  with 
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which  John  Marshall  sustained  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  assailed  by  Its  enemies  A  weak- 
liMK  as  Chief  Justice  of  this  great  Court  dur- 
Ini?  the  36  years  that  Marshall  served  would 
have  Feen  our  form  of  government  wrecked. 
Although  the  power  of  the  courts  to  set  aside 
an  act  of  Congress  which  was  violative  of 
the  Constitution  was  announced  by  Hamilton 
In  the  FeaeralL'-t  No  78.  and  although  the 
courts  of  the  colonies  had  rep<'aledly  .set  aside 
acts  of  their  re.specilve  legislatures  as  vio- 
lative of  their  organic  laws.  JefTerson  de- 
clared 

"To  consider  the  Judges  as  the  viltlmate 
arbiters  of  all  constitutional  questions  would 
place  us  under  the  despotism  of  an  oligarchy." 

On  the  other  h.ind  Marshall  wrote:  "The 
Constitution  l.s  either  a  supreme,  paramount 
la  '.  unchanKfable  by  ordinary  means,  or  It 
Is  on  the  level  with  ordinary  legl.slatlve  acts, 
alterable  when  the  legislature  shall  plea.se 
to  alter  It  It  Is  emphatically  the  province 
and  duty  of  the  Judiciary  department  to 
say  what  the  law  Is.  This  Is  the  very  essence 
of  judicial  duty  " 

Of  fils  great  pronourirement  by  Marshall, 
Rufus  Choate  said.  'To  have  ln.«cribed  this 
vast  truth  of  conservatism  upon  the  public 
mind,  so  that  no  demagogue,  not  m  the  last 
stages  of  Intoxication  denies  It — this  Is  an 
achievement  of  statesmanship  which  a  thou- 
sand years  may  not  exhaust  or  reveal  all  that 
Is  good"  Tliose  who  made  Marshall's  life 
ml.serable,  advocated  the  power  of  the  State 
to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress  and  to  defy 
the  decisions  of  the  Svipreme  Court.  They 
bowed   the  seeds  of  the  Civil  War 

He  dotted  the  political  ptiwer  of  JefTerson's 
administration  In  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr, 
who.  but  for  the  Intellectual  honesty  and 
dauntless  courage  of  Marshall,  would  have 
been  railroaded  to  his  death  In  his  con- 
duct of  that  trial.  Marshall  refused  to  follow 
In  the  footsteps  of  those  BigUsh  courts 
whose  decisions  dotted  the  soil  of  England 
with  the  graves  of  countless  Englishmen, 
Illegally  sent  tu  their  death  on  charges  of 
trea.son. 

He  preserved  the  Independence  of  our 
legislative  bodies  by  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple that  courts  cannot  overthrow  a  law  on 
any  ground  other  than  Its  unconstitution- 
ality 

In  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  he  estab- 
lished the  sanctity  of  contract 

In  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  he  again  up- 
held the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment within  Its  proper  sphere  and  proclaimed 
the  trtith,  "The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power 
to  destroy  " 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  resurrect  this  truth. 

In  the  ciiibrnted  controversy  between  the 
Statrs  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with 
respect  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  he  made  commerce  between 
the  States  forever  free, 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  disciple  of  Mar- 
shall, 

^-'T^'Ur.'^d  In  the  frontiersman's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  Independence  bravely  bred. 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steeled. 
And  trained  to  Arms  in  stern  misfortune's 
field" 

Abraham  Lincoln  Is  the  most  magnificent 
tribute  the  common  people  of  this  country 
ever  paid  to  our  free  Institutlorvs 

His  was  a  heart  tender  as  a  woman's,  warm 
as  a  summer  sea. 

During  President  William  Howard  Taft's 
administration,  eminent  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  attended  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  a  distinguished  jurist. 

The  toastmaster  was  Judge  Alton  B  Par- 
ker, erstwhile  Demix^ratlc  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, who  related  the  following  story. 

"On  a  cold,  miserable  day  in  1864.  a  lady 
in  widow's  weeds  was  seen  slowly  coming 
down  the  steps  of  the  War  Department  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  and  with  faltering  tread 
wandered  across  the  avenue  into  the  White    I 


House  grounds.  An  old  darky,  a  factotum 
about  the  Executive  mansion,  came  up. 

'■  Missus.  Is  you  in  ml.'ery  or  Is  you  In 
trouble'' 

"The  distressed  little  lady,  looking  Into  the 
kind  face  of  the  old  Negro  answered:  'Tlie 
Secretary  of  War.  Mr,  Stanton,  won't  let  me 
help  my  sick  son  ' 

"Missus,  yer  gone  to  the  wrong  gemen. 
Come  with  me  ' 

"The  old  servant  led  the  way  through  a 
side  door  of  the  White  House  and  cautiously 
entered  the  President  s  study,  where  sat  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  with  a  shawl  drawn  about  his 
shoulders,  poring  over  documents 

"  Master  President  here  s  one  of  my  white 
lady  folks.  She's  introuble  en'  I  brung  her 
to  you  ' 

"Mr  Lincoln."  began  the  little  lady,  "my 
Confederate  soldier  son  has  been  captured 
•  •  •  Is  Iti  a  northern  prison,  sick — very 
sick,  and  unless  I  can  get  hiin  home,  where  I 
cSti  nurse  him,  he  will  certainly  die.     I " 

"Have  you  seen  the  Secretary  of  War?" 
asked   the  President 

"I've  Just  come  from  there.  Mr.  Stanton 
said,  '.All  rebels  should  die!  " 

"Did  he  say  that?  " 

"Yes,  sir;    he  did  " 

Lincoln  rose,  strolled  to  his  south  window, 
looked  far  out  over  the  PiUomac  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  battlefield  of  Bull  Run.  Then, 
slowly  turning,  faced  the  trembling  little 
Confederate  mother.  "If  I  release  your  sick 
son  Into  your  custody,  will  you  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  that  he  will  never  agctin  bear 
arms    against  the  Union?  " 

"I  swear  It,   Mr.  Lincoln  " 

Here  Judge  Parker  paused  In  his  story,  put- 
ting his  arm  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  hon- 
ored guest,  continued:  "Gentlemen,  this  de- 
voted little  mother  nursed  her  paroled 
Confederate  son  back  to  health  He  became 
a  brilliant  lawyer,  an  eminent  Judge  of  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals,  and  now  President 
Taft.  a  Northern  Republican,  has  appointed 
this  ex-Confederate  sjkller  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  these  United  States. 

"Cicnt'emen.  we  gather  here  tonight  to 
honor  Mr    Justice  Horace  H    Lurton" 

L'ttle  wonder  it  Is  that  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  he  .said.  "All  that  I  am  or  that  I  ever 
expect  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." 
He  knew  the  people;  he  understood  them; 
he  loved  them.  They  understodif  him;  they 
loved  him.  l:  was  natural  for  him  to  tay, 
"God  mu«t  have  loved  the  common  people, 
or  else  he  W(5Uld  have  not  made  so  many 
of  them"  He  wa.s  a  great  lawyer  The  thing 
that  characterized  him  most  was  his  eager- 
ness to  learn  and  his  ability  to  grow.  He 
advanced  with  steady  stride  from  the  log 
cabin  to  the  Capitol,     His  was— 

"A  prophet  eye  that  turned  across  the  night 
Of  bondage  and  disunion,  woe  and  tears. 
And  saw  afar  the  coming  of  the  light 

That  marked  the  dawn  of  gladder,  Juster 
years. 
A    heart    that    dwelt    among    the    shadows 
much. 
Yet  covered   all   Its  dismal    brooding  o'er 
With    laughter    and    preserved    tlie    human 
touch 
Despite   the   heavy   burdens   that  it   bore; 
A  hand  assigned  to  labor  by  the  fates 

And  by  labor  rendered  great  and  strong 
To  lay  its  hold  upon  the  iron  gates 

And    rend    the    walls  of   deep    intrenched 
wrong," 

His  practice  of  law  gave  him  the  prom- 
inence, the  growth,  the  loyalty,  and  supp*>rt 
of  devoted  friends  who.  at  the  supreme  hour 
of  our  ceuntry's  history  made  him  the  savior 
of  the  Nation.  From  his  cradle,  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  He 
was  brought  into  the  world  to  save  this 
Union.  A  union  saved  was  the  goal  toward 
which  his  eye  was  single  and  the  martyrdom, 
though  infamously  aimed,  which  took  him 
frcm  this  earth  gave  bim  to  the  ages  and  en- 


shrined   him    forever    In    the    hearts    of    his 
countrymen. 

Thus  In  every  crisis  of  the  Union's  history. 
"the  voice  of  the  lawyer  has  been  heard  In  the 
land"  TTiey  have  been  the  builders  of  thi.s 
Union.  Should  the  day  come  when  there 
are  no  longer  lawyers,  there  will  no  longer 
be  liberty  in  America  Our  Constitution  was 
built  by  them  It  has  been  Interpreted  by 
them  It  has  been  enforced  by  them  The 
laws  of  this  Union  and  of  our  several  States 
have  been  written  by  them.  I  know  of  no 
t>ther  profession  where  the  opportunities  for 
Intellectual  growth  are  equal  to  those  ofTered 
by  a  study  and  practice  of  the  law, 

Reading  makes  of  a  lawyer  a  full  man:  writ- 
ing makes  of  him  an  exact  man:  and  confer- 
ence makes  of  htm  a  ready  man  He  must 
know  something  about  everything  He  also 
must  know  people  becnu.se  the  determinative 
factor  In  every  human  equation,  and  in  every 
lawsuit  Is  the  human  factor.  Col,  W  A. 
Henderson,  a  great  trial  lawyer  of  my  city, 
was  accustomed  to  say.  'There  Is  a  heap  of 
hunjan  nature  Is  a  man  "  Carlisle  said.  "The 
proper  study  of  mankind  Is  man  "  A  lawyer 
to  succeed  must  know  and  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people 

He  must  have  the  power  of  simplicity  of 
statement.  In  talking  to  courts  and  Juries  he 
should  put  the  "fodder  down  on  the  ground 
where  they  can  all  get  It  "  In  talking  to 
courts  and  Juries  he  should  talk  about  the 
things  they  will  talk  about  when  they  make 
up  their  minds  on  what  their  derision  and 
verdict  shall  be  He  should  be  able  to  go  t  > 
the  heart  of  a  question  and  not,  to  use  a 
mountain  man's  expression,  "stick  In  the 
bnrk   " 

I  shall  never  forget  a  land  title  suit,  known 
to  our  lawyers  as  an  ejectment  5Uit.  which 
a  great  mountain  lawyer.  Lute  Smith,  tried 
before  me  when  I  held  court.  It  was  his 
Insistence  that  the  tract  of  land  his  client 
claimed  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky In  the  year  1835,  that  the  beginning 
corner  of  this  tract  of  land  was  a  white  oak 
tree  on  the  bank  of  the  South  Fork  River, 
and  that  this  tree  had  been  marked  bv  the 
surveyor  in  1835  by  3  hacks  made  with 
an  ax,  each  of  which  went  through  the  bark 
of  the  tree  Although  it  was  against  the  law 
for  him  to  do  so.  Smith  had  this  oak  tree 
cut  and  sawed  out  a  tegment  of  it  contain- 
ing the  hacks  made  by  the  surveyor.  He  then 
did  what  he  called  annulatlng-  he  counted 
the  rings  of  wood  beneath  the  bark  toward 
the  center  of  the  tree  to  where  evidence  cf  the 
surveyor's  marks  no  longer  appeared  The 
number  of  rings  of  wood  thus  counted  were 
80,  which  dem.onstrated  that  the  hacks,  and 
conseqycntly  the  survey,  had  been  made  In 
1835  On  this  testimony.  I  decided  the  case 
In  his  favor  and  was  afllrmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

A  lawyer  should  know  right  from  wrong  I 
have  seen  a  few  whose  vision  with  respect  to 
this  line  of  demarkation  was  slightly  blurred, 
but  be  it  said  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the 
great  majority  of  lawyers  they  are  trvie  to 
every  trust  confided  to  them.  They  are  the 
unbonded  trustees  of  society.  Men  freely 
trust  them  with  their  reputations,  their  prop- 
erty, and  their  lives,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing 
that  any  lawyer  betrays  his  trust,  or  is 
recreant  to  the  cause  committed  to  his  care. 
I  once  heard  a  young  man  ask  a  great  and 
good  lawyer  what  the  law  was  with  respect 
to  a  certain  state  of  facts.  The  lawyer  re- 
plied to  him.  "When  you  are  in  doubt  about 
what  the  law  Is.  ask  yourself  what  is  right; 
that  is  the  law  " 

Lawyers  are  officers  of  the  ccurt.  They 
fhould  be  and  arc  a  great  aid  to  the  Court. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  becloud  rather 
than  clarify  the  issues. 

A  certain  lawyer  in  addressing  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  when  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  was  the  Chief  Justice 
talked  for  about  10  minutes  without  di.sc'cs- 
Ing  to  the  Coiut  what  his  lawsuit  was  about. 
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Taft  then  said  to  him.  "Won't  you  please  tell 
us  what  your  lawsuit  is  about,  where  It  orig- 
inated, what  was  done  by  the  lower  court, 
what  you  are  complaining  about,  and  what 
It  Is  that  you  desire  this  Court  to  do  for  you 
and  your  client."  The  lawyer  replied,  "I 
am  coming  to  that.  Your  Honor,"  He  then 
proceeded  without  coming  to  anything  for 
another  10  minutes.  Taft,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  then  said  to  him.  "Mr,  Jones,  why 
don't  you  tell  us  what  your  lawsuit  is  about? 
Why  do  you  want  to  keep  It  a  secret  from 
us?    Some  of  these  days  we  will  find  out" 

The  first  thing  a  lawyer  should  do  when 
employed  In  a  case  Is  to  get  the  facts,  ascer- 
tain the  truth  cf  the  whole  matter.  The  law 
Is  but  a  shadow  cast  by  the  facts. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  walked  out  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  In  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  end  of  its  labors,  a  lady  asked 
him.  "What  kind  of  government  have  we.  Mr. 
Franklin?"  He  replied.  "A  republic,  if  we 
can  keep  It  "  In  a  war  torn  world,  the  minds 
and  hearts  cf  cur  people  are  bewildered  and 
triubled  and  they  are  asking  of  those  who 
keep  watch  and  ward  ever  their  homes  and 
loved  ones.  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 
Can  we  keep  our  republic?  Do  we  still  be- 
lieve In  ourselves,  in  our  traditions,  lu  our 
institutions,  in  our  future?" 

May  we  not  say  to  Americans  everj-where: 
"You  are  America  to  the  extent  cf  your  abil- 
ity to  influence  the  destiny  of  your  country 
for  weal  or  for  woe.  You  are  the  vital,  the 
determinative  factor  In  the  fight  to  preserve 
our  country,  the  American  way  of  life,  our 
system  of  free  enterprise — the  profit  system. 
U  you  please  " 

The  right  of  the  citizen  to  support  his  fam- 
ily, to  accumulate  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
to  be  free,  unreglmented,  to  live  outside  of 
the  suffocating  walls  of  a  strait  Jacket,  must 
not   be  surrendered, 

America  stands  at  the  crossroad.".  We 
must  and  will  win  the  war.  And  we  are  de- 
termined to  win  the  peace.  It  must  be  just 
and  we  hope  permanent. 

Of  necessity,  vnst  powers  have  been  lodged 
In  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  abandoned  a  government  of  laws  for 
one  of  men. 

But  we  have  traveled  far  down  the  road  that 
leads  to  absolute  power.  Under  war  emer- 
gency legislation,  the  two  mightiest  govern- 
mental powers,  the  sword  and  the  purse  of 
this  Nation  have  been  placed  In  the  hands  of 
one  man — our  President.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution, he  Is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Army  and  Na'vy.  His  vast  powers  as  such  have 
been  tremendously  extended  under  lend- 
lease,  the  Selective  Service  Act.  and  other 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  seizure  of 
property  and  control  of  the  daily  lives  of  our 
Citizens. 

Tliese  vast  powers  can  only  be  exercised 
through  their  deleg.itlon  by  the  President  to 
others,  who  In  turn  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations having  the  force  and  effect  of  laws. 

From  time  immemorial  the  greatest  threat 
and  menace  to  the  life,  property,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  his  own  government.  And  hence,  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  undertook  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  Individual  against 
the  encroachment  and  abuse  of  governmental 
power.  They  did  this  in  the  limitations  set 
on  the  power  of  Congress,  on  the  power  of 
the  Executive,  and  by  setting  up  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government.  Not  content 
with  this,  they  wrote  into  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Constitution  was  made  for  ruler  and 
subject  alike,  lis  framers  had  just  fought  a 
war  to  free  themselves  from  the  arbitrary 
abuse  of  power  by  the  English  monarch. 

The  people  are  alarmed  at  many  things 
that  are  going  on  in  Washington 

They  have  seen  what  looks  like  an  effort 
to  suppress  and  stifle  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  to  muzzle  and  silence  free  speech. 


This  can  be  accomplished  through  priorities 
on  paper,  through  the  suit  now  being  prose- 
cuted against  the  Associated  Press.  It  can 
be  brought  about  through  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 

They  have  seen  the  encroachment  by  Fed- 
eral power  upon  the  rights  of  free  men  to 
engage  In  free  enterprise.  The  creeping 
paralysis  of  bureaucratic  control  has  laid  its 
crippling  and  retarding  hand  on  the  laborer 
and  businessman  alike. 

The  farmer  has  been  made  the  whipping 
boy  of  the  bureaucrats  In  Washington.  He 
has  never  struck;  he  has  been  guilty  of  no 
slow-down  In  production. 

Every  farm  jb  a  battlefield.  Every  farmer, 
his  wife  and  children  are  soldiers  In  the  fight 
lor  victory. 

Food  will  win  the  war.  It  will  dlctat-  the 
peace     ' 

Under  the  guise  of  waging  war.  socialism 
and  communism  must  not  be  forced  on  the 
people.  The  Federal  Government  has  ac- 
quired since  Pearl  Harbor  more  than  12.000.000 
acres  of  lard  at  a  cost  of  $284,000,000.  This 
area  Is  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Island,  District  of  Columbia 
and  four-fifths  of  New  Jersey.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  seeking  title  to  30.- 
000.000  acres  In  all— the  extent  of  this 
acquisition  wiU  equal  the  area  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Littell.  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  says  this  land  is  to  be  used  after  the 
war  to  re-establish  farm  families  in  agricul- 
ture and  for  a  social  experiment  "to  make 
democracy  work." 

The  bureaucrat  does  not  love  a  lawyer.  The 
lawyer  "delights  to  walk  with  measured  tread, 
the  beaten  path  cf  precedent." 

The  bureaucrat  is  a  law  unto  himself. 
And  his  normal  activities  afford  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  "confusion  worse  confounded."  He 
delights  to  sail  uncharted  seas;  he  exults  and 
is  exceeding  glad  when  he  Is  "on  the  dubious 
wave  of  error  tost;  his  ship  half  foundered 
and  his  compass  lost." 

Congress  must  Issue  no  more  blank  checks 
for    money   and   for   power. 

The  treaty-making  power  must  remain 
where  the  Constitution  puts  It — in  the  hands 
of  the  President;  any  treaty  negotiated  by 
him  to  be  approved  "by  and  with  the  advice 
and  con-sent"  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

All  roads  lead  to  Washington.  It  is  the  only 
capital  in  the  world  where  things  are  given 
away.  We  are  spending  billions  we  do  not 
liave  for  things  we  do  not  need  and  can  do 
without. 

Those  who  are  getting  this  money  receive  It 
with  almost  as  much  Joy  as  those  experience 
who  are  giving  It  away. 

And  it  Is  a  dull  day  when  someone  does 
not  appear  with  a  plan  to  give  every  person 
in  the  world  a  "bottle  of  milk  a  day"  and  to 
remake   this   wicked   old    world. 

Can  you  blame  those  cf  us  who  pause  to 
examine  the  credentials  of  these  architects  of 
a  new  world,  these  prophets  of  a  new  day? 

Not  for  1  minute  would  we  play  the  ostrich. 
We  live  in  a  world  In  which  distance  has 
been  telescoped.  We  will  play  our  part.  We 
can  best  do  this  as  In  Independent,  sovereign 
state  In  cooperation  with  the  great  peoples 
whcse  goveriunentfi  are  allied  with  us  in  this 
fctruggle  lor  national  existence  and  for  free- 
dom and  for  civilization. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  out- 
come No  man  has  ever  been  able  to  turn 
back  the  hands  of  the  clock  of  progress  or  to 
permanently  enslave  the  spirit  of  man.  The 
human  personality  Is  inviolable.  It  cannot 
be    shackled. 

America  Is  God's  last  hope  for  the  world. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  under  our 
system  of  free  enterprise,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  lib- 
erty, a  more  marvelous  industrial  growth 
and  development,  a  deeper  Intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  life  than  have  t)een  accom- 
plished and  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  In 
all  the  5,000  years  of  recorded  history  that 


precede  the  adoption  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  yet  today  there  are  those  who 
are  proclaiming  by  an  executive  edict,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  law.  that  no  man  in 
this  country,  regardless  of  his  ability  and 
genius,  shall  be  permitted  to  earn  more 
than  $25,000  per  year.  There  are  less  than 
3.000  men  In  this  Nation  who  have  such  earn- 
ing power.  This  nostrum,  therefore,  af- 
fords a  rich  dish  for  a  demagogue.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  however,  that  they  would 
make  of  this  Nation  the  China  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  They  would  shackle  the 
human  Intellect.  They  would  hamstring 
those  who  would  pioneer  In  thought,  inven- 
tion and  Industrial  enterprise.  Great  men 
are  fountains  of  light.  Let's  not  put  these 
luminaries  under  a  bushel.  It  has  long  been 
the  boast  of  the  American  people  that  on 
the  broad  highway  of  this  country's  splen- 
did progress  the  barefoot  boy  may  outstrip 
the  golden  chariot  of  Inherited  wealth,  and 
that  the  humblest  mother  In  this  broad  land, 
as  she  hushes  her  Infant's  sobs  upon  her 
holy  breast  knows  that  her  child  may  hold  a 
position  of  honor  and  trust  In  the  land  that 
gave  him  birth.  Do  we  not  want  any  more 
Henry  Fords,  Henry  Kaisers,  Thomas  A.  Edl- 
sons,  William  Knudsens,  and  other  giants 
and  pioneers  of  American  Industry?  They 
don't  stop  at  this,  there  are  others  saying 
that  we  must  have  Union  Now. 

I  listened  to  its  author  not  long  ago  In 
Washington.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  say 
there  should  be  at  this  time.  In  the  midst 
of  this  war,  a  world  state  set  up.  with  a  world 
parliament;  that  the  memtiershlp  and  vot- 
ing strength  in  this  world  legislative  body 
should  be  based  upon  population.  In  this 
world  parliament,  the  Lnited  States  would 
have  a  minority  voice.  Aside  from  the  In- 
superable barriers  of  differences  in  speech, 
race,  religion,  culture,  tradition  and  Ideals 
that  lie  in  the  pathway  of  such  a  crackpot 
scheme,  this  proposal  Is  treason  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  people  of  this  country  in  this  crisis 
must  look  more  and  more  to  the  members  of 
our  profession,  and  I  feel  safe  In  asserting 
that  the  lawyers  of  Nebraska,  and  the  law- 
yers of  this  Nation,  will  not  let  the  people 
down. 

In  this  battle  for  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ica, they  who  are  for  us  are  more  than  those 
who  are  against  us.  Ranged  on  our  side  in 
this  struggle  Is  the  inspiring  example  of  the 
founding  fathers. 

"We  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages,  foremost  In 
the  files  of  time," 

We  know  full  well — "1.000  years  scarce 
serve  to  found  a  state,  an  hour  may  lay  It  In 
the  dust." 

On  this  day  we  have  raised  a  curtain  on 
the  stage  where  has  been  enacted  the  thrill- 
ing drama  of  America  In  the  making  of  which 
the  lawyers  of  this  country  have  played  a 
major  role.  We  take  up  the  torch.  We  set 
our  hands  to  Its  defense  and  Its  preservation, 
lest  "The  work  of  centuries  Is  undone,  and 
freedom  shorn  of  her  victorious  garments." 


The  Federal  Remitter  and  Code  of 
Federal  Refulations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1943 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rwc- 
ORO,  I  Include  the  rollowing  article  and 
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editorial  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  of  January  1943. 
containinK  a  lucid  description  of  the 
Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of  Federal 
ReKulatlons. 

These  two  publications  are  of  increas- 
iHK  importance  to  the  public  generally 
and  to  lawyers  in  particular.  The  Fed- 
eral Register  Is  published  under  the 
direction  of  MaJ.  B.  R.  Kennedy,  who  is 
"  to  be  commended  for  the  efficient  and 
excellent  Job  he  is  doinR. 

The  article  and  editorial  follows: 

THK  FEonUL  ECCISTUt  AND  CODK  OF  rXOKHAL 
RECULATIOMS — HOW  TO  tJSZ  THEM  IF  TOU 
HAVE    TKXU 

(By  John  H    Wtgmore    lecturer  on  law. 
Northwestern  University) 

Today.  90  percent.  Bay.  of  United  States 
Industry  and  commerce  Is  living  under  Fed- 
eral regulations.  In  some  det^ree  And  the 
managers  of  indu-siry  and  commerce  realize 
this  Now  the  sole  authentic  source  for  the 
\alldlty  of  those  regulations  Is  the  FrcJeral 
Register,  and  lU  companion,  the  Code  of 
Kcdenil  Regulations  But  do  the  legal  ^ad- 
Alsers  of  the  men  of  industry  and  commerce 
know  this?  And  are  they  adequately  familiar 
with  the  scheme  of  the  Register  and  the 
Code,  en  which  their  legal  advice  must  be 
l>R«ed? 

It  may  well  be  doubt«d.  The  doubt  arose  in 
the  writers  mind  upon  hearing  from  a  lawyer 
friend  m  a  far  western  city  of  300.000  popu- 
lation A  casual  reference,  in  correspond- 
ence, to  the  Federal  Regihter  elicited  the 
leKponse  that  the  ReKlster  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  law  library  of  that  city  or 
county,  and  could  be  found  only  in  the  city 
public  library  If  this  Instance  were  typi- 
cal, then  apparently  the  legal  profession  not 
only  there,  but  In  scores  of  other  largo  cities. 
were  making  no  demand  on  the  bar  law  U- 
braric^  and  the  county  law  libraries  to  carry 
these  sources,  and  were  thu."i  apparently  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  these  authentic 
tourcea  for  their  legal  advice 

1  To  learn  whether  this  disquieting  In- 
ference was  well-founded,  correspondence 
was  had  with  the  Division  of  the  Federal 
Register,  the  National  Archives  In  Washing- 
ton. In  whose  agency  the  Register  and  the 
code  are  prepared  and  edited.  The  official 
figures  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  subscriptions  to  the  Federal 
Register:  By  public  and  university  libraries 
115.  by  bar  or  other  l.nw  libraries.  48,  going 
to  only  twenty  States;  by  individuals.  10,000 
tabtjut);  to  Oovernment  offlces  (free).  8.500 
Evidently,  then  the  '.egal  profession  has  not 
yet  awakened  to  the  utility  of  these  aouroea 
And  evidently,  also.  It  is  unaware  of  their 
txtraordlnary  merit  as  legal -literary  docu- 
ments: for  they  are  indeed  rirtually  perfect 
of  their  kind. 

As  their  system  of  construction,  though  per- 
fect of  their  kind,  calls  for  aome  preliminary 
study,  the  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  ex- 
plain the  system  and  thus  to  save  waste 
motion  for  those  lawyers  who  may  for  the 
first  time  start  to  make  acquaintance  with 
them. 

2  The  story  goes  tack  to  1935  In  1934  the 
Congress  waa  alarmed  by  an  Incident  In  a 
Federal  trial  {Panama  Refitung  Co.  v  Ri/an, 
293  U  8.  388)  when  the  Attorney  General, 
Brgu:n((  In  the  Supreme  Court,  admitted  that 
the  trial  had  priK^eeded  below  In  ignorance 
of  a  technical  thouwih  Inadvertent  revoca- 
tion of  the  regtilatlon  upon  which  the  prose- 
cution had  rested  The  Congress  then  passed 
the  act  of  July  26.  19S5  (now  U  S  Code, 
title  44.  ch.  8^  A.  see.  301).  It  created  the  office 
of  Director,  authorized  the  publication  of  the 
Federal  Register  and  required  that  all  execu- 
tive and  administrative  regulations  "of  gen- 
eral applicability  and  legal  effect"  be  printed 
therein:  and  that  they  should  have  no  effect 
until  so  published.  The  sutute'i  words  are 
(Code,    sec.    307);    "No    document    required 


•  •  •  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister shall  be  valid  as  against  any  person  who 
has  not  had  actual  knowledge  thereof,"  until 
It  Is  filed  with  the  division  ai.d  a  copy,  "made 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  OfBce  of 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  the  Federal 
Reglstt-r'  ;  and  the  printing  follows  promptly. 
Thus,  thenceforward  the  attorney  watching 
over  this  client's  affairs,  controlled  or  affected 
by  regu-atlons  of  any  of  a  hundred  Federal 
agencie.-*.  now  has  but  one  central  place  In 
which  he  needs  U)  look  regularly — the  Fideral 
Register.  This  amounted  to  a  reformative 
revolution    in   Federal    administrative   law 

The  ac  also  directed  that  by  a  certain  later 
date  each  department  or  bureau  or  agency 
should  codify  all  prior  regtilatlons  still  in 
force  and  publish  them  in  the  Register.  This 
latter  provision  created  at  hrst  n.uch  conster- 
nation anions  the  hundred  or  more  bnnaus. 
There  was  great  hustling  and  search'.ng 
among  the  records,  to  eliminate  the  obsolete 
and  to  codify  the  still  ell<'ctlve  ones.  But  the 
task  has  been  long  ago  completed  by  most  of 
them.  So  that  this  act  of  1935  prepared  the 
way  for  presenting  the  le^al  world  with  some- 
thing unique  In  our  legal  history— ii  rlngle 
current  perhxilcal  In  which  every  valid  Fed- 
eral regulation  could  be  found  at  the  time 
of  Issue,  and  a  single  book  In  which  all  of 
them  would  ultimately  land  In  classified 
places. 

3.  This  giant  problem  of  classification  waa 
successfully  solved  by  an  able  editorial  com- 
mittee Tlie  materials  are  classified  under 
60  titles  Within  the  titles  are  parts,  num- 
bered serially.  Within  the  parta  are  sections 
numbered  decimally  and  serially.  So  a  com- 
plete cltiition  can  be  made  thus:  Title  8.  sec- 
tion 22  127;  here  22  Is  the  part  and  127  is 
the  section.  This  ntmabering  Is  applied  to 
each  new  regulation  when  It  first  appears  In 
the  Register:  so  that  Its  numt)er  there  shows 
where  it  will  later  be  found  In  the  Code  vol- 
ume. For  example.  In  the  Register  for  Satur- 
day. October  3.  1942.  the  documents  contained 
are  thus  listed:  Title  6,  Agricultural  Credit, 
section  3  70,  functions  of  otHcers;  title  30. 
Mineral  Resources,  section  33^1.  coal -price 
schedule:  title  32,  National  Defense,  section 
044  30.  priorities  sys'em;  etc.;  all  arranged 
in  the  chronological  order  of  filing  dates 

The  Register  Is  published  dally,  except 
Sundays,  Mondays,  and  days  following  a  legal 
holiday  Each  year  forms  a  volume,  beginning 
with  1938:  so  that  volume  VII  represents 
the  regulations  Lssui^d  In  1942.  It  can  best 
be  cited  hv  volume  and  pa^e.  and  not  by 
date   of  publication.     (Annual  subocriptlon, 

•  1250  ) 

4  The  Code  serves  to  replace  the  Register 
conveniently;  for  the  Register  nowadays  has 
t)ecome  bulky  (some  10.000  pages  in  a  year), 

I    and  the  Code  assemblies  all  germane  regula- 

I    tions  o-    one  subject  together. 

The  Code  now  consists  of  the  Code  proper 
and  annual  supplements.  The  main  Code 
makes  15  volumes  (one  for  tlie  index)  and 
Includes  all  regulations  dating  (as  Issued) 
up  to  June  1.  1938  (If  still  In  force  on  tl^at 
date).  The  1938  supplement  contains  every- 
thing dated  June  1  December  31.  1938.  The 
1039  supplement  (2  volumes)  and  the  1940 
supplement  (4  volumes)  contain  everything 
dated  In  those  years  respectively  No  1941 
su  )plenient  has  yet  appeared.  In  the  supple- 
menta,  the  same  classified  order  of  the  Code 
Is  used.  (Cost  of  Code  and  supplements, 
•ao  ) 

6.  How  to  pass  from  Register  to  Code.  As 
the  Code  Is  much  more  convenient  than  the 
bulky  Register  to  handle,  the  Code  and  Its 
EUT  plements  will  naturally  be  used  for  all 
regulations  still  In  force  and  dating  prior 
to  June  2.  1938.  But  the  problem  of  finding 
one's  way  Into  the  Code  from  the  Register  la 
not  aa  simple  as  might  be  supposed 

(a)  For  regulations,  strictly  so-called,  the 
problem  la  simple  enough.  The  text  of  a  regu- 
lation, when  It  appears  originally  In  the  Reg- 
Uter,  Is  indexed  with  title,  part,  and  aectlon. 
and  so  will  be  later  found  in  the  Code,  or  a 


supplement,  under  the  same  serial  Index 
numbering. 

For  example,  under  the  Neutrality  AcU  of 
1937  and  1939.  United  States  citizens  were 
forbidden  to  travel  abroad  on  a  belligerent 
vessel,  except  under  regulations.  The  Si-cre- 
tary  of  Stale  promulgated  revised  regulations 
on  September  5.  1939.  and  on  November  6  and 
17.  and  later  These  regulations  were  printed 
In  the  Register,  volume  IV.  pages  3838,  3882. 
and  later  as  amended,  where  they  were  given 
the  code  places  of  title  22  (Foreign  Rela- 
tions), part  65C  (Travel).  On  turning  to 
the  code.  1939  supplement,  at  title  22,  part 
55C,  page  1265.  the  notice  appears.  Thl.s  part 
has  t)een  redesignated  as  Part  156'  "  Then, 
proceeding  to  part  156.  In  the  1939  supple- 
ment, at  page  13C8.  we  find  part  15S.  "Travel," 
and  under  It  sections  156  1  and  156  2  con- 
taining the  abtive  regulations  of  1939. 

But  for  Executive  orders  and  proclama- 
tions, the  problem  Is  not  so  simple.  These 
dociimenta  have  the  force  of  law.  and  must 
appear  in  the  Register.  But  as  they  emanate 
directly  from  the  Executive,  they  are  not 
usually  given  an  Index  number  when  origi- 
nally published  In  the  Register;  and  the  In- 
dexing fur  the  code  has  to  be  taken  care  of 
later.  Moreover,  they  often  cover  several 
subjects  In  one  doctmaent;  so  Uiat  the  cede 
must  show  them  both  in  their  complete 
original  text  and  also  as  distributed  Into  the 
appropriate  title,  etc.  Hence  they  form  a 
special  problem.  And  the  status  of  neutral- 
ity for  1941  and  of  belligerency  since  that 
date  has  vastly  Increased  the  number  of  or- 
ders and  proclamations.  The  Executivt  or- 
ders between  1933  and  1942  have  gone  up 
from  No.  6000  Into  the  9000's.  tho  proclama- 
tions from  No.  2025  Into  the  2500's.  Yet 
their  details,  like  the  regulations,  reach  Into 
all  corners  of  dally  life. 

So.  if  you  have  a  citation  to  an  Executive 
order  or  proclamation  dated  prior  to  1941. 
here  Is  how  to  go  about  locating  It  in  the 
code  or  a  supplement: 

(b)  Executive  orders  and  proclamatluns  In 
the  main  code  (prior  to  June  2.  1938). 

In  the  code,  title  3,  'The  President,"  all 
the  orders  and  proclamatlona  are  first  listed 
by  catchword  only,  with  right-hand  column 
fljrures  showing  where  the  text  of  the  docu- 
ment appears  under  the  proper  title  subject. 
So, 

(1)  For  orders,  look  in  the  code,  title  3, 
part  3.  at  page  216.  where  the  orders  are  listed 
In  order  of  their  serial  numbers  and  dates. 
Follow  along  till  you  reach  the  order  that 
you  seek,  and  In  the  right-band  column 
you  will  find  the  citation  of  the  later  place  In 
the  code  where  the  text  provisions  of  that 
order  are  codified 

For  example,  suppose  that  your  client  is 
Interested  In  the  export  of  tin-plate  scrap, 
and  you  have  found  that  the  act  of  February 
16.  1936,  authorizes  the  President  to  regulate 
such  export  under  license,  and  that  by  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  7297.  of  February  15.  1936.  he 
has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
regulations  licensing  such  export.  You  now 
desire  to  locate  the  order  and  the  regulations 
In  the  code  Take  down  the  code,  volume  1, 
turn  to  part  3  of  title  3.  beginning  at  page 
218.  Follow  down  the  serial  numixr  or  the 
chronological  date  (whichever  you  have), 
and  at  page  312  you  come  to  order  No  7297, 
the  one  you  are  concerned  with.  Then  in  the 
right-hand  column  you  find  a  reference  to  32 
C.  F.  R.  3.1.  which  means  tliat  this  order  Is 
found  In  title  32  of  the  code  at  section  3  1. 
Title  33  la  "National  Defense."  and  Is  con- 
tained In  volume  8  of  the  mam  code.  Under 
title  32  you  will  come,  at  page  16.  to  p.vrt  3, 
"Domestic  Sources  of  Tin."  At  section  3  1 
you  will  find  the  text  of  the  order;  and  at 
sections  3  J  to  3  IS  you  will  find  the  Secretary 
of  Sute's  regulations. 

(2)  For  proclamations,  suppose  you  are  In- 
terested In  proclamation  No  2236.  of  May  1, 
1937.  published  la  the  Federal  Register.  II. 
770.  dealing  with  the  export  of  munitions  to 
Spain,  then  In  the  midst  of  civil  war.    Take 


again  the  code,  volume  1,  turn  this  time  to 
part  2  of  title  3,  beginning  at  page  193.  and 
follow  along  as  before. 

(c)  Executive  orders  and  prcclamatloiw  In 
the  annual  supplements:  Here  another  stage 
In  your  search  must  be  reckoned  with;  for 
In  the  supplements  the  full  text  of  the  docu- 
ment Is  first  given,  and  then  at  a  later  place 
the  several  portions  are  distributed  among 
the  titles  where  they  belong  (if  more  than 
one  subject  Is  covered,  as  sometimes  occurs). 

So,  proceed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  For  orders,  take  down  the  supplement 
for  the  year  concerned,  turn  to  title  3.  "The 
PreHdent."  and  there  you  will  find  (ch.  2) 
the  Executive  orders  listed  In  sequence  of 
date  and  serial  number,  in  full  text.  Then 
turn  back  to  the  listed  titles  of  orders  and 
proclamations  at  the  beginning  of  title  3 
(arranged  In  like  order  as  above) ,  and  in  the 
right-hand  column  you  will  find  the  citation 
to  the  later  part  of  the  supplement,  where 
the  text  of  the  order  Is  distributed  under  the 
appropriate  titles  and  sections. 

For  example,  if  you  are  concerned  with  the 
order  of  September  5,  1939,  No  8233.  defining 
the  departments  that  are  to  enforce  the 
neutrality  laws,  you  will  come  by  turning  to 
title  3,  at  page  86,  to  the  full  texts  of  the 
1939  orders,  and  (following  them  chrono- 
logically) you  will  find  the  full  text  of  Order 
8233  at  pages  211.  212  Then,  turr.ing  back 
again  to  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  title 
3.  and  running  it  down  In  serial  order,  you 
will  find,  opposite  Order  8233  In  the  right- 
hand  column,  the  index  citation  "22  C  F  R. 
143  11."  So  turning  to  that  title  in  the 
.same  voiume.  you  will  find  the  order  set 
forth  In  its  npprcpriate  code  location  under 
part  43.  Enforcement  of  Neutrality. 

(2)  For  proclamations,  take  down  the  .sup- 
plement for  the  year  concerned,  and  proceed 
as  above  for  order?:  the  proclamations  being 
here  grouped  as  chapter  I  (instead  of  ch  II) 
under  title  3 

For  example.  11  you  are  concerned  with  the 
lengthy  proclamation  of  September  5.  1939. 
No  2348.  defining  the  various  duties  of  cit- 
izens m  maintaining  strictly  the  status  of 
the  United  States  as  a  neutral  In  the  war 
between  Great  Britain-France  and  Gfrmary. 
turn  to  titl'«  3,  the  President,  of  the  1939 
.supplement,  and  at  page  17  you  will  come  to 
chapter  I.  Proclamations.  Follow  this  along 
chronologically,  and  at  page  49  you  will  come 
to  the  full  text  of  No.  2348.  It  la  more  than 
four  pages  long  Now  turn  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  title  3.  and  at  page  1  you  come  to 
the  list  of  proclamations  arranced  chronolog- 
ically, and  at  page  2.  *here  No.  2348  is  listed, 
you  find  In  the  right-hand  column  the  cita- 
tions "22  C.  F  R  143  21  24.  146  1,  164  11- 
19, "  which  means  that  this  proclamation  cov- 
ered three  distinct  separable  topics  So.  turn- 
ing ahead  to  the  body  of  the  volume,  you 
find  that  the  text  of  the  proclamation  has 
been  distributed  as  follows,  under  title  22, 
Foreign  Relations:  "Sections  14321-24,  En- 
forcement (Of  the  neutrality  restrictions); 
section  146  1.  Forbidden  Acts  (a  long  list); 
and  sections  164  11-19.  Ships  (various  rules). 

Does  the  foregoing  arrangement  seem  com- 
plex*"  Perhaps  so,  at  first.  But.  after  one 
experience  with  It,  all  goes  smoothly;  for  It 
is  both  logical  and  practical.  It  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  of  any  arrangement  which 
could  as  well  have  taken  care  of  all  the  docu- 
mentary needs  and  conveniences  of  those 
who  must  resort  to  these  laws,  t>oth  in  cur- 
rent and  in  permanent  form. 

So,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
system  came  Into  effect  in  good  season  to 
enable  us  to  cope  conveniently  with  the  ever- 
mounting  mass  of  Federal  administrative 
law. 

But — what  shall  be  said  of  the  extraordi- 
nary blindness  of  our  legal  profession  to  this 
reformative  revolutionl  n  the  organization  of 
one  of  our  principal  law  sources? 

Just  turn  back  to  the  figures  supplied  by 
the  division,  and  reflect  on  their  significance. 


THE  FEDER.U,  KECISTER 

Dean  Wlgmore  Is  still  a  teacher  of  the  law. 
Although  he  has  reached  and  passed  the  age 
which  the  members  of  our  Institutions  of 
learning  by  common  consent  have  fixed  for 
the  retirement  of  their  teaching  staff,  and  has 
become  dean  emeritus  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  the  urge  to  impart 
useful  knowledge  to  the  men  of  our  profes- 
sion proves  at  times  to  be  Irresistible 

Fortunate  for  us  It  Is,  that  this  generous 
urge  still  persists.  Doubly  fortunate  it  is 
that  having  given  to  so  many  the  theoretical 
side  of  the  science  of  law.  and  guided  so 
many  to  the  solution  of  its  most  Intricate 
problems,  he  demonstrates  In  the  article 
which  we  print  In  this  number,  practical 
advice  for  our  guidance  In  a  new  field,  which 
Is  rapidly  becoming  of  dominant  importance, 
so  new  in  fact  that  only  the  specialists  un- 
derstand Its  vocabulary,  and  know  hew  to 
find  VI hat  we  must  know  If  we  are  to  keep 
pace  with  the  needs  of  our  clients  for  guid- 
ance   In    a    changing   world. 

The  Federal  Register  is  an  Invention  of 
which  the  mother  was  the  necessity  of  forc- 
ing administrative  orders  from  the  obscurity 
cf  filing  cases  and  pigeonholes  in  gcvern- 
mental  offlces  and  cf  compelling  them,  as  a 
condition  for  continued  existence,  to  be  inaae 
matters  of  record  where  they  could  be  easily 
accessible  to  all.  The  ultimate  value  of  that 
invention  will  depend  In  large  mea.«ure  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  general  practitioner 
understand.s  what  It  Is  and  how  to  use  it. 

For  the  origin  of  this  useful  device  it  may 
be  permissible  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1934  our  Special  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law,  of  which  Louis  O.  Caldwell 
was  chairman,  recommended  Just  such  a  solu- 
tion cf  the  problem.  Our  instrvimentallty 
In  that  enterprise  was  recognized  bv  the 
director  of  the  Division  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter In  the  National  Archives,  Washington. 
DC 

It  is  there  said  that  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Administrative  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  for  1934  recommended  Fed- 
eral legislation  requiring  the  central  filing 
and  publication  of  every  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  of  general  applicability  and  legal 
effect  issued  or  prescribed  by  any  executive 
officer  or  administrative  board  of  the  United 
States.  The  substance  of  the  bar  association 
recommendation  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  Register  Act. 


The  Casablanca  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NrW  TOHK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  28,  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ! 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  Casablanca  meeting  by  the 
outstanding  military  writer,  Capt.  Lowell 
Limpus,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  on  January  27, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
European  Invasion  Plans  ScuEDtrtEO.  Limpus 

RXVCAUB 

(By  Capt.  Lowell  Limpus) 
The  north  African   conference  presents  a 
peculiar   significance   to   military   men   here. 


It  means  that  the  combined  high  command 
has  taken  the  one  final  step  which  was  a  nec- 
essary preliminary  to  the  actual  Invasion  of 
Europe. 

It  indicates  that  the  supreme  military  au- 
thority has  laid  down  what  soldiers  call  the 
schedule  of  operations  for  each  theater  com- 
mander. 

SCHEOtJLES    WORKED    OVT 

It  seems  a  virtual  certainty  that  these 
schedules  were  worked  out  by  the  generals 
and  admirals  at  endless  series  of  staff  con- 
ferences, while  the  civilian  heads  of  the  two 
great  governments  concerned  were  busy  with 
the  problems  of  statecraft. 

That's  why  so  naany  key  fighting  men  went 
along.  They  had  to  work  out  the  schedules 
called  for  by  the  current  development  of  the 
project  of  operations,  which  they  outlined  a 
year  ago. 

These  are  routine  steps  In  modern  war- 
craft — routine  to  soldiers  but  steps  with 
which  the  public  generally  is  unfamiliar. 
And  the  schedules  laid  down  at  Casablanca 
had  to  come  between  the  project  of  opera- 
tions and  the  various  plans  of  campaign  for 
each   theater. 

all  related 

One  lead.s  directly  into  the  other,  and  they 
all  involve  mcnumental  staff  work. 

The  original  project  of  operations  was  pre- 
pared by  the  combined  United  Nations  staffs 
m  Washington  as  soon  as  we  entered  the 
war  It  laid  down  the  broad  general  strategy 
of  the  global  confilct.  and  It  Is  now  evident 
that  this  project  called  for  us  to  assume  the 
defensive  In  the  Far  East,  while  building  up 
a  striking  force  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  resultant  schedule  of  operations  pre- 
sumably was  handed  at  that  time  to  General 
MacArthur  and  the  Army  and  Navy  chieL.  in 
Washington. 

changes  needed 

The  beginning  of  this  year  saw  the  strik- 
ing force  reach  such  strength  that  a  new 
schedule,  outlining  Its  use.  was  in  order. 
Such  a  schedule  could  only  be  prepared  by 
a  great  conference  of  all  the  Army.  Navy,  air. 
and  supply  chiefs  concerned.  And  It  evi- 
dently was  staged  at  Casablanca  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting. 

They  were  all  there.  u>o:  Marsrtall.  King. 
Arnold.  Somervell,  and  Elsenhower  for  the 
United  States;  Poimd.  Brooke.  PorUl.  Dill, 
Mountbatten.  and  Ismay  for  the  British  Em- 
pire; Glraud  and  De  Gaulle  for  France.  And 
around  that  table  was  worked  cut  the  de- 
tailed strategy  for  the  Invasion  of  Europe. 

TACTICS  NOT  MOQCHID 

Tliey  didn't  deal  with  tactics  at  those  meet- 
ings— these  first  fighting  men  of  the  democ- 
racies— for  tactics  concern  the  actual  fighting 
and  that's  up  to  each  theater  commander  to 
go  about  In  his  own  way  They  simply  de- 
cided where  to  strike,  how  many  troops  and 
ships  to  move  Into  each  key  position,  and 
how  many  supplies  should  be  delivered  where 
and  when. 

And  the  Gemian  Intelligence  service  would 
give  Its  collective  eye-teeth  for  a  hint  con- 
cerning those  decisionfi. 

Each  decision  was  Incorporated  Into  a 
proper  schedule  of  operations  and  handed 
over  to  the  commander  of  the  various  thea- 
ters that  they  agreed  to  establish. 

ON    OWN    INITIATIVE 

They  may  have  decided  to  open  up  one 
theater — or  two — or  a  dozen.  But  a  com- 
mander In  chief  was  selected  for  each  theaUr, 
given  the  mission  covered  by  the  schedule 
handed  him — and  left  to  rely  on  his  own 
Judgment  in  drawing  up  his  own  plan  of 
campaign    for    that    theater. 

For  these  high  commanders  only  told  their 
subordinates  what  to  do.  They  didn't  tell 
them  how  to  do  It.  Because  that  Isn  t  the 
military   way. 
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(Code.    sec.    307)  :    "No    document    required 
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Every  iubcommander,  all  the  way  down  the 
line,  19  left  free  to  solve  his  problem  In  his 
own  way. 

TIME    WILL    TELL 

It  would  be  useleM  to  gTiess  what  plans 
were  evolved  at  the  mllitarv  conferenc**. 
while  the  stntesmen  parleyed.  Only  time  will 
*how.  But  It  setrns  probable  that  arranfre- 
menta  were  made  for  nu.iierous  feint  attaclcs 
fit  the  Europf-an  continent — and  It  will  be  up 
to  the  Germans  to  guess  which  blows  are 
genuine  and  mhlch  are  fake 

The  genuine  blows  will  lead  to  the  ertab- 
Itshment  of  the  t>eachheadi  that  will  broaden 
into  the  selected  theaters  of  operations,  In 
which  whole  armies  and  groups  of  armies 
will    maneuver. 

Gradually  the  schedule  outlined  laat  week 
will  become  clear,  as  the  theaters  develop 
unci  the  commanders  emerge  Some  may  be 
British,  some  French,  some  American.  And 
the  flr.st  to  take  shape  will  probably  be  the 
North  African  one,  which  already  Is  being 
organised  Tlien  we  will  see  what  kind  of 
assignment  Marshall.  Arnold,  Brooke,  and 
Portal  gave  to  Gen.  John  Doe  (whose  real 
name  may  turn  out  to  be  Eisenhower  or 
Alexander)   In  that  particular  theater. 

mOBLZM    SH.\PINO    UP 

Tlie  problem  there  was  talking  shape  rapid- 
ly this  week,  as  Rommel  scurried  up  the  dry 
road  to  Tunl-sla  and  the  Allies  came  plunging 
cut  of  the  mud  up  there  in  a  race  to  seize 
the  one  remaining  corridor  that  offers  hlra 
an  avenue  cf  escape.  The  Dese-t  Fox  Is 
running  for  his  life  now.  and  American 
tr<xips  are  closing  in  on  the  safety  lane 
rapidly  Along  It  he  is  fleeing  to  join  the 
garrison  of  a  besieged  position.  And  It  must 
be  wiped  out  to  give  us  one  springboard  for 
the  Invasion. 

Meanwhile  the  Reds  continue  to  roll  for- 
ward all  along  the  line  as  the  Germans  fall 
back,  fighting  desperately  in  Russia  This 
week  sees  that  conflict  still  continuing — but 
the  Nazis'  line  Is  still  unbroken,  too  The 
big  break  In  that  campaign  Is  yet  to  come. 
But  the  German  Government  Is  preparing 
the  people  for  more  bad  news. 

Action  In  the  Pacific  was  marked  by  Indi- 
cations of  a  new  American  offensive,  as  we 
struck  by  sea  and  air  at  the  New  Georgia 
Island  group,  200  miles  beyond  Guadalcanal, 
and  continued  mopping  up  the  latter.  The 
pressure  on  both  the  great  Axis  defensive 
circles — Eurcpean  and  Asiatic — was  unyield- 
ing this  week. 

nucnoN  rif  cafttal 

Only  here  In  Washington  were  there  signs 
of  friction,  as  Rubt>er  CBar  Jeffers  lashed  at 
service  "expediters'"  and  another  Senate  com- 
mittee discussed  tying  up  the  purse  sUlngs 
.  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Army,  which  the 
generaJ  staff  says  It  needs  to  do  the  job 
outlined  by  the  Pre.<Udent  as  leading  to  "un- 
conditional surrender." 

The  Commander  In  Chief.  IncldenUlly, 
made  a  real  hit  with  soldiers  here  by  hia 
trip  abroad  They  freely  express  admiration 
for  bis  "guts"  lu  visiting  a  combat  tlieater 
at  this  time. 


HiuBUi  N&tim  and  tkc  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TOT  SlHATl  OF  THK  UKIT«D  STATES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 


published  in  the  Washington  Time.s- 
Herald.  and  aLso  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  on  Human  Nature  and  the  Ruml 
Plan. 

While  I  have  the  floor.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  state  that  the  Ruml  plan  is 
the  basis  of  measures  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Prank  Carlson  in  the  House, 
and  by  myself  in  the  Senate,  which 
would  place  the  payment  of  individual 
income  taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  ba.sis. 
I  con.sidpr  this  highly  desirable,  in  fact, 
as  necessary,  if  the  Treasury  is  to  col- 
lect income  taxes  from  our  millions  of 
income-tax  payers  with  a  minimum  of 
delinquencies  and  defaults. 

I  send  to  the  deslc  the  editorial  which 
I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hum  AM  Natukx  and  the  Ruml  Plan 

TTie  Ruml  "daylight  saving"  plan  for  In- 
come-tax reform  Is  meeting  with  the  ex- 
pected opposition  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment 

Henry  Morgenthau's  tax  experts  and  al- 
leged experts  every  other  day  or  bo  put 
forward  some  suggestion  which  they  claim  Is 
an  improvement  on  the  Ruml  plan,  and 
which  Is  not  Tliese  tactics  have  been  called 
a  rear-guard  action  by  the  Treasury  against 
the  Ruml  plan  backers'  effort  to  put  Income 
tax  collections  on  a  businesslike,  pay-as-you- 
go  basis. 

We  think  that  description  Is  accurate.  We 
also  think  the  Treasury's  behavior  Is  an  in- 
teresting Illustration  of  one  quirk  of  human 
nature  It  hurts  when  somebody  else  has  a 
good  Idea  that  never  occurred  to  you.  You're 
something  of  a  superman  If  you  can  swallow 
your  chagrin,  admit  cheerfully  that  It  Is  a 
good  Idea,  and  cooperate  In  bringing  It  to 
fulfillment 

Whatever  else  he  may  be,  Mr.  Morgentliau 
Is  no  superman  At  the  bottom  of  this  Treas- 
ury resistance  to  the  Ruml  plan  la  the  Treas- 
ury s  chagrin  over  not  having  thought  of  it 
first.  That  seems  obvious  to  us,  and  quite 
understandable 

The  fight  high  lights  another  familiar  fact 
of  life,  too:  The  fact  that  desirable  reforms 
always  have  hard  going. 

DIE-HAKCS     ETE^tNAL 

As  the  New  Dealers  found  out  when  they 
began  to  remold  the  N.ition  In  1S33.  there  l.s 
always  somelxxly  who  will  set  up  a  howl  when- 
ever It  Is  proposed  to  take  a  step  forward  In 
any  line,  no  matter  how  phort  or  desirable 
the  step. 

Now  that  the  New  Dealers  are  10  years 
older,  some  of  them  are  lining  up  with  the 
die-hards  In  the  argument  o\'er  the  Ruml 
plan,  which  l.s  a  simple  and  desirable  plan 
for  shifting  us  all  to  pay-as-you-go  income 
taxation.  Some  of  the  die-hards  of  1933  mu£t 
be  snickering  ui  their  beards  at  the  spectacle 

The  Ruml  proposal  was  thought  up  by 
Beardsley  Ruml.  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Re.-^erve  Bank  and  treasurer  of  the 
R  H.  Macy  store.  Its  essence  Is  that  we 
all  go  on  paying  Income  taxes  this  year,  but 
call  them  taxes  on  1943  Income  Instead  of 
on  1942  Income.  Details  of  the  operation 
can  be  worked  out  without  dlfDculty.  The 
effect  of  It  would  be  to  jerk  all  us  Income- 
tax  payers  (meaning  27.000.000  of  us)  out  of 
our  present  condition  of  everlasting  indebt- 
edness to  the  Government,  and  put  us  on  a 
cash  basis 

Nobody  would  really  lose  by  the  change. 
The  Treasury  would  be  far  surer  than  it  now 
Is  of  getting  Its  tax  money  from  every  tax- 
payer There  would  not  be  the  t>llzzard  of 
tax  defaults  and  bankruptcies  which  there 
surely  will  be  If  the  war  ends  before  we 
move  to  s  pay-as-you-go  system. 


We'll  Interject  here  a  paragraph  or  so  on 
one  of  our  favorite  topics — the  metric  system. 

SIMPLE   and    rmmvE 

The  metric  system,  a  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Is  completely  scien- 
tific, absolutely  accurate,  and  ea.slly  learned 
It  Is  far  superior  to  the  hodgepodge  of 
pounds,  feet,  quarts,  acres,  mUes.  gallons,  etc. 
Yet  die-hard  opposition  for  153  years  has 
prevented  adoption  of  the  metric  system  In 
the  United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Ruml  plan  Is  equally  simple  and 
scientific  Among  its  other  benefits.  It  would 
cut  out  a  great  deal  of  waste  motion. 

Under  the  present  pay-uext-year-or-when- 
they-catch-ycu  system  they  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  catching  you.  You  think  you 
paid  In  full  In  1939.  for  example,  on  your 
1938  Income.  But  there  Ls  no  guaranty  of 
that.  Any  time  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
may  be  coming  around  to  nail  you  for  a  few 
more  dollars,  or  a  lot  more,  on  that  1938 
return. 

These  things  happen  frequently;  and  each 
time  such  a  thing  does  happen  It  means  that 
at  least  one  revenue  agent  has  tpent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  combing  through  your 
returns,  analyzing  ycur  anf-wers  and  explana- 
tions, and  mayhap  burrowing  Into  your  sup- 
posedly personal  and  private  business.  What 
the  net  profit  to  the  Trea-sury  Is.  we  don't 
know,  but  we  would  e.Tpect  it  to  be  a  net 
loss  instead  Certainly  thtre  is  a  net  loss 
when  the  Treasury  finds  that  you  have  over- 
paid and  blows  b»ck  a  few  dollars — which 
sometimes  happens 

This  waste  motion  and  expense  should  be 
largely  eliminated  by  the  Ruml  reform.  Do- 
in^  business  on  a  ca*.h  bas^  always  mtaas 
leas  bookkeeping  tlian  doing  it  on  a  credit 
basis. 

We  think  C^jngress  wculd  be  wise  to  over- 
ride the  phony  objections  to  tiie  Ruml  plan, 
and  adopt  it  before  Miirch  15,  when  the  firsd 
Income-tax  installment  becomes  due. 


The  First  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   NEBRASK.\ 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  WHEFIRY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on 
January  14,  1943,  Sterling  P.  Mutz,  emi- 
nent Nebraska  lawyer,  and  president- 
general  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  de- 
livered an  address  in  New  York  City 
titled  "The  First  Freedom."  In  view  of 
the  present  public  interest  in  post-war 
planning,  I  feel  that  the  address  of  Mr. 
Mutz  might  well  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OHD,  and  that  it  will  be  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  therefore  request  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

America  will  haye  to  take  world  leadership 
after  the  war.  No  other  nation  Is  equipped 
mentally  or  physically  for  that  task.  As  the 
most  powerful  Nation,  and  the  least  selfish, 
we  hare  no  other  alternative.  If  peace  Is 
to  be  assured  we  must  act  in  a  positive  way 
and  with  s  firm  hand. 

History  tells  us  that  treaties  have  failed: 
they  have  lonf  been  mere  scraps  of  paper. 
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to  be  thrown  aside  at  the  will  of  Irresponsible 
leaders.  Shall  we  proceed  once  more  to  hold 
a  peace  conference;  to  form  a  treaty  which 
shall  again  be  useless  and  breed  more  war? 
Shall  we  again  leave  the  terms  of  peace  to 
world  diplomats,  trained  In  the  school  of 
selfishness,  charged  by  their  countries  to  seek 
advantage  and  wield  power?  God  forbid  that 
In  the  year  1943  we  follow  such  known  paths 
of  failure. 

What.  then,  shall  we  do  with  the  broad 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter?  Shall  we 
file  them  away  as  beautiful  expressions  of 
world  philosophy,  or  shall  we  Implement 
them  with  some  practical  machinery  to  end 
war  and  to  comj>el  peace? 

We  cannot  embark  upon  the  plan  of  the 
League  cf  Nations.  No  one  wants  a  world 
organ. zation  whose  foundations  are  so  weak 
and  unstable. 

Shall  we  turn  to  a  board  of  arbitration 
to  again  quibble  over  the  enforcibility  of 
its  findings?  Or  to  such  a  world  court  as 
we  know  it  now?  A  court  of  law  as  we  un- 
derstand It  Is  one  designed  to  interpret  and 
administer  existing  law.  But  there  is  no 
existing  international  law  worthy  of  its  name 
for  £uch  a  court  to  Interpret  or  enforce. 

A  man  of  national  prominence  recently 
announced  his  plan  of  establishing  a  world 
parliament.  This  experiment  wculd  require 
a  delicate  and  complicated  legislative  ma- 
chinery to  begin  the  slow  and  arduous  process 
of  establishing  an  International  law.  When 
we  consider  the  difBcultles  involved  In  mak- 
ing laws  to  fit  divergent  conditions  in  widely 
separated  countries  we  may  well  doubt  that 
this  would  be  practical,  especially  so  with- 
out some  means  of  enforcement. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer?  In  my  judg- 
ment it  Is  found  111  the  establishment  of  an 
International  tribunal,  Judicial  In  character, 
without  leglslatl\e  authority.  Independent 
In  thought,  fearless  In  action,  bound  by  no 
traditions  of  world  diplomacy,  with  jurisdic- 
tion solely  over  the  problems  of  peace  and 
equipped  with  a  police  force  strong  enough 
to  cany  out  its  decrees.  For  the  want  of  a 
better  name  It  might  be  called  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Equity.  Not  a  court  of 
law  circumscribed  with  Its  customary  limi- 
tations, but  a  court  composed  of  men  and 
women  empowered  to  supply  the  remedy 
where  the  law  is  weak  or  helpless  A  court 
whosp  sole  responsibility  should  be  to  ad- 
minister justice  and  equity  between  nations. 
purely  upon  a  humanitarian  b.isis.  The 
Allied  Nations  mu=t  establish  and  be  respon- 
sible for  this  tribunal  If  It  succeeds.  Its 
authority  must  be  Imposed  upon  the  con- 
quered countries  by  force.  Its  work  should 
be  circumscribed  with  two  broad  limitations: 

1  That  no  nation  shall  resort  to  war  to 
settle  international  disputes,  and 

2  That  each  nation  shall  be  required  to  do 
unto  others  as  it   would  be  done  by. 

True;  this  would  would  be  a  government  of 
men  and  not  of  laws.  But  who  will  gainsay 
that  In  our  so-called  government  of  laws.  In- 
terpretations of  cur  own  Constitution  have 
not  been  colon  d  by  human  prejudices  and 
the  political  thought  and  Idealism  of  the  In- 
dividual judges  of  our  own  Supreme  Court. 

Such  a  court  should  be  an  instrument  of 
sovereignty — rather  an  extension  of  the  srv- 
erelgn  power  of  our  country.  Each  country 
must  retain  Us  legislative  power.  Its  right  to 
determine  what  character  of  government  It 
desires  within  Its  borders  and  not  be  subject 
to  any  authority  beyond  its  boundaries  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace. 

You  may  ask  "Will  not  judges  of  this 
court  be  expected  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  from  which  they  are  selected?" 
One  chosen  to  sit  upon  such  a  court,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  justice  and 
equity,  conscloiis  of  the  high  responslbUlty 
which  rests  upon  his  shoulders,  could  not 
practice  cunning,  or  Indulge  In  selfishness, 
or  misuse  power.  Men  of  Intelligence  will  not 
■o  stultify  themselves.     For  example,  would 


you  fear  that  judges  such  as  Ellhu  Root, 
John  Bassett  Moore.  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
or  Cordell  Hull  would  debase  themselves  by 
rendering  judgments  unduly  favorable  to  the 
country  from  which  they  came?  Ojf  course 
not. 

Such  a  plan  will  not  succeed  If  It  Is  not 
implemented  with  the  positive  hand  of  force. 
With  this,  an  Imperfect  plan  will  succeed. 
Without  force  It  Is  doomed  to  oblivion.  It 
might  be  set  up  at  once  to  provide  the  agency 
to  deal  with  the  peace  when  that  time  comes, 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  problems  arising 
from  this  war.  The  long  and  arduous  task 
of  framing  a  peace  treaty  wculd  be  wholly 
unnecessary,  If  the  court  Is  ready  to  assume 
Its  proper  jurisdiction. 

The  first  case  presented  might  be  entitled 
"The  Allied  Nations  vs.  the  Axis  Powers." 
The  complaint  directed  against  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  war  with  a  prayer  for  ap- 
propriate punishment  for  the  high  crimes 
they  have  committed.  Speedy  justice  should 
be  dealt  out  here.  The  next  complaint  might 
be  for  the  civil  damages  that  have  accrued 
to  the  Allied  Nations.  The  prayer  for  relief, 
that  the  Axis  Powers  be  required  to  make 
proper  reparations,  within  the  ability  cf  the 
defendants  to  pay,  and  also  for  an  order  dis- 
tributing the  recovery  among  the  Allied  Na- 
tions In  proportion  as  they  have  been  dam- 
aged. This  cause  of  action  could  be  leisurely 
determined  In  accordance  with  equitable 
principles. 

The  court's  decrees  will  be  meaningless  un- 
less an  instrument  for  their  enforcement  be 
included  In  the  plan.  Tliey  will  become 
mere  scraps  cf  paper  unless  the  iron  hand  of 
an  International  police  be  set  up  to  carry 
out  the  penalty  and  to  enforce  the  decrees. 
It  may  offend  the  sensibilities  cf  those  who 
firmly  believe  in  the  reparation  of  powers 
to  charge  the  International  Court  with  the 
authority  to  arrange  for  an  International  po- 
lice but  what  better  agency  could  determine 
the  r.ecd  and  the  men,  materials,  and  money, 
and  how  much  each  nation  should  contrib- 
ute to  pay  the  cost?  Not  the  court,  but  the 
International  police,  as  arms  of  the  executive 
department  of  each  Allied  Government,  must 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing the  court's  decrees. 

Having  carried  out  Its  duties  rei^pectlng 
the  present  war,  the  court  might  be  the 
Instrument  to  entertain  other  complaints 
between  nations  in  peacetime.  Assuming 
that  a  particular  country  has  a  complaint 
against  Its  neighbor,  the  Allied  Nations  must 
require  those  Involved  to  submit  that  com- 
plaint to  the  court.  tJpon  receipt  of  the 
complaint  a  summary  order  may  issue  that 
until  the  matter  Is  determined  neither  shall 
resort  to  war.  Issues  can  then  be  joined, 
evidence  submitted,  arguments  made,  and 
the  decree  entered  and  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes of  the  court.  All  proceedings  must  be 
open  to  the  public  and  submitted  to  the 
test  of  a  sound  public  opinion. 

What  better  tribunal  could  be  set  up  to 
enforce  freedom  of  the  seas  and  freedom  of 
the  air.  or,  to  adjust  rights  of  Ingress  and 
egress  by  ships  and  planes  or  to  equitable 
principles  to  trafflc  between  nations?  Or  to 
provide  reparation  for  damages  accruing  as 
a  result  thereof. 

What  better  tribunal  could  be  fourd  to  deal 
with  territorial  encroachments  or  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  natural  or  political  bound- 
aries or  enforce  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion 

What  better  agency  could  be  found  to 
prevent  insidious  propaganda  by  radio  or  the 
nefarious  work  of  fifth  columnists? 

The  vital  questions  business  and  capital 
are  asking  are:  "How  can  we  be  assured  that 
the  money  we  invest  In  some  foreign  coun- 
try can  retain  its  value?  If  we  aid  back- 
ward countries  to  develop  their  natural  re- 
sources, are  we  not  entitled  to  some  protec- 
tion in  the  Integrity  of  our  contracts?  Is 
not  capital  entitled   to  demand  that  every 


country  be  bound  by  the  principle  that  no 
nation  shall  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  not  alone  business  con- 
tracts, but  contracts  between  nations  as 
well?"  If  fear  can  be  removed  may  we  not 
expect  capital  to  be  Invested  to  process  raw 
materials  so  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
can  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  housed. 

But  what  of  the  starving  people  of  the 
world?  This  proposed  court  cculd  not. 
without  assuming  governmental  powers.  Im- 
plement the  Atlantic  Charter  to  distribute 
the  raw  materials  among  the  nations.  A 
world  court  should  never  assume  such  sd- 
mlnlstratlve  or  executive  functions  lest  it 
be  charged  with  setting  up  a  supergovcm- 
ment.  The  advisability  of  any  govemmeut 
agency  undertaking  the  Usk  of  distributing 
the  raw  materials  of  the  world  may  well  be 
doubted.  The  flr«t  objection  Is  that  It  must 
be  administered  by  boards  and  bureaus,  and 
fact-finding  agencies  and  would  require 
formulas  for  distribution.  Rationing  at  best 
Is  a  doubtful  experiment  In  peacetime  with- 
in the  confines  of  one  country.  To  extend 
this  principle  Internationally  would  be  to 
embark  upon  uncharted  seas  with  the  chance 
of  success  small  Indeed. 

But  you  say.  America  has  an  obligation  to 
prevent  starvation  and  anarchy  among  the 
helpless  peoples  of  the  world.  While  this  is 
true,  need  we  do  so  upon  the  plan  of  a 
supergovernment  ? 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  surpluses  can  bet- 
ter be  distributed  upon  a  voluntary  basis 
than  through  some  governmental  agency. 
Perhaps  we  might  set  up  an  International 
community  chest  administered  by  the  Red 
Cross,  to  which  all  countries  would  oe  In- 
vited to  contribute  food,  clothing,  and  money 
for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  What 
better  investment  in  good  will  could  we 
make  than  to  have  the  Red  Cross  distribute 
food  to  the  starving  millions  In  China? 
Or  Britain,  or  Russia,  or  Prance,  or  Belgium? 
How  much  cheaper  it  will  be  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  helpless  people  of  the  world  than 
to  suffer  the  cost  in  men  and  money  which 
arises  from  war.  And  by  this  voluntaiy 
plan  we  need  not  yield  our  sovereignty  to  a 
supergovernment. 

These  are  thought -provoking  considera- 
tions. Someone  must  evolve  a  plan  to  im- 
plement the  Atlantic  Charter.  In  the  final 
analysis,  justice  and  equity  must  be  admin- 
istered by  men.  They  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  wait  for  a  restatement  of  interna- 
tional law,  or  wait  for  experimentation  In 
the  doubtful  field  of  world  legislation.  We 
must  preserve  our  national  Integrity  and  use 
its  power  to  establish  that  one  additional 
attribute  of  sovereignty — the  enforcement  of 
world  peace. 

The  first  freedom  then,  must  be  freedom 
from  war.  This  cannot  be  realized  without 
the  positive  hand  of  force.  That  force  must 
come  from  the  Allied  Nations  and  be  retained 
by  them,  if  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be 
assured. 


The  Physically  Han^apped 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  Paul  A.  Strachan,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
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Handicapped,  and  my  own  address  deliv- 
ered at  a  meeting  of  that  organization 
held  January  12,  1943: 

AOOKISS   BT    MB     PAtTL   A.   STKACHAN 

Mr  President.  cll«tliigulahed  gueeta.  and  ffl- 
low  members,  this  Is  the  first  meeting  we  have 
held  Blnce  th«  beginning  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  We  have  already  begun  our 
legislative  campaign.  The  national  employ 
the  physically  handicapped  week  reaolutlon 
hM  been  reintroduced  In  the  House  by  the 
Honorable  JnuiT  Voobhds.  our  very  good 
friend,  upon  the  opening  day,  and  It  will  be 
reintroduced  by  the  Honorable  Richard  B 
RusBXLL,  Jr  ,  In  the  Senate  within  the  next 
few  day*.  Pollowlng  that,  piecemeal,  as  the 
opportunity  presents,  other  legt.slatlon  will  be 
Introduced  to  cover  other  phases  of  the  na- 
tional program  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped 

One  thing  that  all  of  us  have  ascertained 
In  the  past  has  been  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  of  welfare  for  the 
physically  handicapped  There  Is,  to  my 
mind,  every  reason  why  that  should  be  done. 
If.  for  no  other  reason,  because  It  would  ulti- 
mately bring  together  many  of  the  various 
units  now  handling  some  phase  of  the  welfare 
activities — rehabilitation,  training,  etc. — for 
the  physically  handicapped.  I  want  to  say, 
however,  that  we  must  not  expect  too  quick 
action  upon  such  matters.  Bills  have  l)een 
Introduced  and  others  will  be  Introduced  by 
other  organlmtlons  who  believe  In  the  expan- 
sion of  the  present  set-up,  which,  frankly, 
means  that  those  interested  In  such  a  pro- 
gram for  themselves  today.  If  they  visited  all 
agencies  each  having  a  part  of  the  program, 
would  have  to  go  to  17  different  agencies. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  talked  with  a  great 
many  Memt)ers  of  Congress  and  I  find  that 
they  are  Interested  In  our  program.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that,  whether  they  are  Interested 
to  the  extent  of  voting  for  a  bill.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  believe  that,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  there  Is  an  awakening  of  Interest 
as  to  what  to  do,  as  to  the  23,000,000  physically 
handicapped  people  In  this  country.  And,  I 
believe  that  we  are  In  excellent  position  to 
push  forward — a  piece  at  a  time — building 
against  the  future,  a  program  that  will  cover 
this  group  adequately.  I  also  know  that  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  successful  legis- 
lative work  Is,  never  to  overlook  the  temper 
of  the  Congress  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
We  must  first  build  a  program  that  will  stand 

up  under  punishment — one  that  Is  so  right 
that  It  can  stand  criticism  and  keep  coming. 
We  believe  we  have  that  kind  of  a  program. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  not  a  single  Item 
on  our  program  today  that  Is  not  needed,  or. 
If  enacted,  would  In  any  way  conflict  with 
any  pending  legislation.  That  Is  Important. 
Because  powerful  groups  which  have  Initiated 
their  ideas  of  legislation— rehabilitation  ex- 
perts and  educational  groups — must  nut  run 
counter  to  ours,  nor  our  program  to  theirs, 
at  least  not  to  the  extent  that  we  must  lose 
sight  of  what  we  are  trying  to  gel  specifically 
for  our  own  special  group 

I  feel  that  the  pngrani  we  have  designed 
Is  sound,  in  the  sense  of  being  practical  I 
know  that  we  have  not  asked  Congress  for 
anything  unreasonable,  and  that,  too.  Is  Im- 
porUnt.  We  have  asked  that  Congress  Itself 
determine  the  scope  that  such  a  pn  gram 
should  take,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  special 
Investigating  committee  to  go  into  Uie  whole 
field  as  to  the  physically  handicapped. 

I  know  that  there  Is  plenty  of  precedent  for 
that,  because  nearly  every  piece  of  important 
legislation  which  has  been  put  upon  the 
statutes  in  the  past  25  years  has  originated 
as  a  result  of  congressional  study  and  action, 
lt«eU.  I  have  no  compunctions  about  asking 
CoQgress  for  money,  but  I  would  much  rather 
know  exactly  what  Is  needed,  so  that  we  might 
apply  the  rule  of  reason.  If  It  is  5  million, 
or  35  mlllton.  or  even  100  million— if  the  X>t> 
Jurtllles  It — I  baUeve  it  should  be  done,  and 


I  l>elleve  that  Congress  Is  fair-minded  enough 
to  do  It,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  some  activity 
will  be  started  soon  looking  to  a  congressional 
committee  to  Investigate  and  determine  a 
national  program  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped being  set   in   motion. 

We  have  already  called  upon  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  lay  down  a 
definite  program  for  the  handicapped.  We 
are  calling  upon  the  Civil  Service  Comml.s- 
slon  to  establish  a  division  to  b«  charged 
with  the  handling  of  the  handicapped,  as  to 
employment  within  the  civil  service  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  that  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  there  will  always  toe  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  in  the  system  of  economics  now 
facing  the  Nation  and  which  will  Intensify 
as  this  war  goes  on,  one  thing  we  are  going 
to  need  Is  the  skill  of  every  person— men  and 
women— as  well  as  their  aptitudes  and  abili- 
ties, who  can  do  any  kind  of  work  to  speed 
our   final    victory. 

That,  I  believe,  is  self-evident,  and  I  feel 
that  all  agencies  cf  the  Government  must 
prepare  now— not  only  for  what  Is  needed 
today— but,  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day,  as 
well.  And,  if  they  do  that,  they  cannot  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  the  handicapped 
mu.st  be  dealt  with  in  a  specialized  way.  We 
are  calling  upon  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  In  the  light  of  the  approximate 
million  and  a  quarter  handicapped  citizens 
who  have  registered  already,  since  the  war 
began,  to  set  up  qualified  divisions  to  handle 
them,  and  tliose  who  will,  inevitably,  follow 
them. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  our  handicapped  people  are  not 
possessed  of  the  experience,  the  wisdom — the 
education,  if  you  please — as  to  what  has  l)ecn 
done  for  them  by  the  Goverrunent,  or  what 
Is  being  done  now,  or  may  be  done  In  the 
future.  I  am  sure  that  is  true,  because  I 
have  hundreds  of  letters  from  handicapped 
all  over  this  coun',ry.  and,  notwithstanding 
that  Governmental  agencies  have  used  every 
medium  of  publicl:y  to  tell  the  people  what 
is  being  done,  nevertheless  these  letters  In- 
dicate that  many  people  have  never  heard 
of  any  of  the  things  that  have  been,  or  are 
l>elng  done  In  their  Interest.  It  must  be  a 
part  of  the  Job  of  this  federation  to  apprise 
the  handicapped  cf  what  benefits  they  may 
avail  themselves  In  order  to  be  rehabilitated, 
and  to  take  part  In  the  production  of  war 
materiel  which  will  speed  the  day  of  vic- 
tory. We  must  do  that.  I  venture  to  say 
that  60  percent  of  the  efforts  of  our  office 
here,  now.  Is  devoted  to  telling  people  who 
are  In  at>solute  Ignorance  of  what  they  may 
get  now,  or  what  Is  In  store  for  them,  as 
well  as  how  to  get  it.  and  who  to  see.  to 
get  It. 

As  you  know,  »e  very  early  called  upon 
private  industry — through  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  leading  Indtis- 
trlalists  of  this  country — to  make  use  of 
handicapped  individuals,  pointing  out  tliat 
they  must  make  ute  of  them  for  the  Nation's 
sake  as  well  as  fo'  that  of  the  Individually 
handicapped  I  ara  very  glad  to  advise  that, 
through  various  n  anuf acturers,  I  have  been 
Informed  that  more  than  200,000  of  the 
handicapped  have  Yxtn  put  to  work  In  the 
past  7  months.  But  there  Is  still  much  need 
for  the  handlcap(ied  themselves  going  for- 
ward on  their  own  steam  instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  outside  agencies  and  individuals. 
Still  there  are  very  definite  signs  of  continu- 
ing Improvement,  and  I  am  certain  that  if 
we  keep  pounding  away,  and  if  we  do  not 
expect  to  win  all  we  ask  for  in  a  day  or  a 
week,  we  shall  con  ilnue  to  push  forward  with 
cur  program  and  tbus  lift  the  horiaons  of  the 
handicapped  hlghtT  and  higher  all  the  time. 

There  are  three  steps  In  the  development 
of  any  organization's  program.  The  first 
step  Is  to  overcoDte  public  Indifference  and 
inertia  to  the  profram.    The  secoDd,  to  meet 


the  antagonism  which  that  program  will  en- 
gender from  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  status  quo  disturbed,  and  the  third  step 
is  to  bring  about  a  general  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  public  as  to  Just  what  the 
program  means,  for  from  that  point  on.  I 
am  confident  of  our  success. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  tonight  en  the 
subject  of  our  general  activities  as  to 
legislation. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  think  one  of  the 
gravest  moments  that  can  come  to  anyone 
Is.  to  Introduce  his  own  Congressman  You 
can't  strike  a  happy  medium,  because  if  you 
say  too  much,  you  get  In  dutch,  and.  If  you 
don't  say  enough,  you  get  In  dutch,  so,  I 
shall  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court,  and  I  enter  a  plea  that  you,  and  he, 
shall  t)oth  forgive  me  any  commissions  or 
omissions. 

I  can  start  back.  at>out  18  years  ago.  when 
I  first  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
grand  old  State  of  Georgia,  there  existed  a 
citizen  by  the  name  of  RoBrrr  Ramspick. 
Just  by  accident,  about  2 '/a  years  later— 
mostly  because  I  have  a  yen  for  attending 
political  rallies — I  visited  a  meeting  at  which 
the  gentleman  In  question  was  a  speaker. 
There  was  an  opposition  speaker,  too,  who 
sounded  off  In  full  strength,  vocally,  for  his 
side,  but,  when  Bos  Ramsfvck  said  his  piece, 
well,  the  other  feller  Just  faded  aw:iy. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington,  I  was 
very  proud  to  find  that  he  had.  already,  be- 
gtm  to  climb  upward  Sitting  on  four  Im- 
portant committees,  he  has  gradually  built 
for  himself  a  repuutlon  for  fairness,  con- 
Blderateness,  and  honorable  dealing,  as  to 
which  he  has  no  superior  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  he  has  proven  to 
me  to  be  a  pretty  tough  customer,  and  1 
am  often  reminded  that  he  was  t>om  In 
Decatur.  Ga  .  In  the  shadow  of  the  largest 
block  of  granite  on  earth — Stone  MounUtn. 
There  are  times  within  my  knowledge  that 
I  have  felt  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  that 
familiar  granite  In  his  make-up.  Neverthe- 
less, he  has  had  a  profoundly  beneficial  In- 
fluence upon  Government  employees'  affairs; 
upon  Labor.  In  fact,  upon  all  working  people. 
One  reason  why  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
him  is  because — and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
admit  It.  although  It  is  perhaps  undeserved  In 
many  ways — and  that  is.  the  South  Is  ultra- 
conservatlve,  but,  despite  that,  his  whole 
career  In  Congress  has  been  that  of  a  liberal 
who  chose  the  middle  of  the  road  and  yet. 
held  fast  to  the  ideal  of  continual  progress 
For  that.  I  honor  hlna. 

Now,  I  want  to  bring  this  down  to  short 
focus.  Early  last  year.  I  presented  to  Mr 
Ramspbck  a  progranj  on  behalf  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped.  He  took  It  first  to  the 
Civil  Service  CTommlssion,  and  later  to  the 
head  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  Paul 
McNutt,  then  and  now  the  head  of  the  Ffd- 
eral  Security  Agency.  So  far  as  I  have  l>een 
able  to  determine,  that  was  the  first  effort  to 
launch  an  over-all  program  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  I  think  we  should  accord  Mr 
Rau&peck  full  credit  for  his  efforts  In  that 
direction 

In  8epteml>er  IJKl,  after  considerable  re- 
search, I  ascertained  that  since  1919,  there 
has  t>een  a  grand  total  of  171  laws  put  upon 
the  statute  books  on  Civil  Service  matters. 
and  of  that  numt>er.  156  bad  been  enacted 
While  our  friend  had  been  chairman  of  thi 
House  Civil  Service  Committee.  That  record 
speaks  for  itself.  It  means  that  during  hlii 
Jurisdiction,  more  laws  tiave  been  placed  on 
the  txxjks,  bearing  on  kienefits  to  Oovemmen-. 
employees,  than  all  the  time  previously  in 
our  history  . 

This,  my  friends,  has  been  a  rather  ram- 
bling dlaaertatlon.  but  I  can  sincerely  say  tha*. 
in  Boaaar  Raiuracs  we  have  no  better  friend 
in  Congreaa,  and  I  am  proud  to  present  him  u* 
you.     Congrewman  RutsrwcK.    (Appleuse.i 


Aooaxss  or  bon.  iobzxt  bamspeck 

Mr.  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  of 
course.  I  am  grateful  to  my  friend,  Paul 
Strachan,  for  the  kind  remarks  he  made  in 
presenting  me  to  you.  I  thliik,  perhaps,  he  Is 
a  little  partial,  because  I  let  him  come  to 
my  office  and  pound  on  my  desk,  and  I  do 
not  try  to  argue  with  hlrr,  because  he  could 
not  hear  me  anyway,  and.  l>esides,  I  am  too 
lazy  to  try  to  write  him  notes  all  the  time; 
SD  I  wotild  not  t>e  surprised  If  I  have  not 
listened  to  more  epeeches  by  Paul  Strachan 
than  anyone  else. 

He  hEs  made  two  speeches  here  tonight, 
and.  I  submit.  In  all  fairness,  what  has  he 
left  for  me  to  say?  He  has  told  you  about 
his  experience  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
programs  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
Therefore,  he  ha.s  used  up  a  good  part  of  my 
speech,  which  I  had  hoped  to  make  to  you. 
It  is  true  that,  at  his  request.  I  have  tried 
to  persuade  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  establish  a  division  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Then  when  that  was  unsuc- 
cessful. I  went  to  Paul  McNutt.  after  con- 
siderable urging  by  Paul  Strachan.  and  tried 
to  sell  him  the  Idea  that  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  should  have  a  division  esp daily 
to  look  after  the  physically  handicapped, 
in  order  to  fit  them  Into  the  war  program 

We  were  not  successful,  specifically,  but  I 
think  we  can  claim  credit  to  this  extent,  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  did  have  a  study 
made  of  positions  that  could  be  filled  by 
persons  ha"lnR  some  physical  handicap,  and 
they  have  published  a  report — which  I  hope 
to  make  available  to  some  of  you — listing 
a  large  numt)er  of  positions  which  will  be 
open  to  persons  suffering  from  some  handi- 
cap. Therefore,  we  have  made  some  progress 
on  four  l>ehalf.  and.  so  far  a.*  my  activities 
on  your  behalf  are  concerned,  they  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  your  friend.  Paul 
Strachan.  sold  me  the  Idea 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  resoluilon  asking 
that  the  President  set  aside  a  week,  desig- 
nated as  "National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week."  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  such  a  resolution,  because  I  think  It  Is  true 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  are  not  familiar  with  the  problems 
Which  you  face.  Such  a  proclamation.  Issued 
by  the  President,  would  focus  attention  upon 
this  important  problem,  and  would  help  to 
bring  understanding  to  many  people  who 
have  no  conception  of  what  it  means 

I  am  also  heartily  in  favor  of  having  Con- 
gress investigate,  as  proposed  by  Paul 
Strachan,  although,  in  that  respect.  1  guess 
that  some  of  that  Stone  MounUln  granite  is 
cropping  out,  for  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
Idea  as  to  a  spyrial  committee  My  own 
opinion  Is  that  one  of  the  regular  standing 
Committees  of  the  House  should  do  the  Job, 
and  should  make  a  full  and  complete  studv  of 
all  the  facts  relating  to  this  problem .  In  which 
you  are  so  much  concerned.  However,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  so  Important  what 
procedure  is  followed  as  It  is  to  get  the  in- 
vestigation, and,  therefore,  have  Congress 
and  the  public  get  all  tlie  facts. 

I  do  feel,  as  Paul  does,  that  somewhere  In 
this  great  Government  of  ours  we  should 
have  a  bureau  devoted  to  safeguarding  the 
Interests  of  the  23,000,000  citizens  of  America 
who  suffer  some  handicap — major  or 
minor— and  I  also  feel  that  that  bureau 
should  be,  so  far  as  Is  possible,  staffed  by 
handlcapfjed  persons.  l>ecause  they,  above  all 
others,  will  undertand  and  appreciate  the 
problems  facing  these  other  citizens  who 
come  within  this  classification. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  there  Is  anything 
further  that  I  can  add  to  what  has  been  said 
here  tonight,  except  this:  This  country— 
our  United  States— is  a  big  country:  the 
people  are  hard  to  Impress,  and  to  bring 
home  to  the  average  citizen  the  problem  of 
Mlllng  a  program  to  tb«  Congress  and  to  the 


American  people  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work: 
It  takes  organization:  it  takes  constant  and 
persistent  effort;  it  means  many  disappoint- 
ments and  delays,  and  you  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed only  If  you  are  willing  to  form  a  strong 
organization  and  do  a  lot  of  work  in  order 
that  the  people  may  toe  made  to  understand 
and  appreciate  what  your  problem  is. 

If  you  are  willing  to  do  that,  and  you  have 
a  sound  program  to  offer,  it  is  my  Judgment 
that  you  can  win  the  fight,  and  get  the  legis- 
lation necessary  from  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. I  shall  esteem  It  a  privilege  to  do 
anything  that  I  can,  to  assist  you.  but  no  idea 
was  ever  sold  to  Congress  unless  the  people 
back  home — those  people  who  sent  us  to 
Washington — were  first  Interested  in  the 
idea.  So  may  I  leave  this  suggestion  with 
you,  that  the  Important  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  focus  attention  of  the  people  in  the  48 
States,  through  local  organizations,  on  your 
problem,  giving  them  the  Information,  and 
asking  them  to  support  your  program.  When 
you  get  the  suppwrt  of  the  public  throughout 
this  country  you  won't  have  any  difficulty  in 
the  Congress. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  privilege  cf 
coming  here  and  attending  your  meeting 
I  have  a  real  affection  for  my  friend  Paul 
Strachan.  and  I  think  he  Is  clevoting  his 
heart  and  soul  to  this  movement  I  some- 
limes  get  a  little  peeved  at  him  because  he 
takes  up  so  much  of  my  time,  but  since  it  is 
in  the  Interest  of  such  a  good  purpose  I  for- 
give him  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  happy 
I  am  to  have  the  opporunity  to  work  with 
him  and  with  you  in  any  way  that  I  can. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 


Pay-As- You-Go  Tax  Plan  Endorsed  by 
Working-men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  January  28,  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steady  increase  in  Federal  taxes  has  made 
it  imperative  that  serious  consideration 
be  given  to  the  launching  of  a  method  of 
collection  of  taxes  that  will  act  as  Insur- 
ance against  wholesale  defaults  by  mil- 
lions of  honest  American  citizens. 

There  is  widespread  discussion  of 
adopting  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  plan 
or  its  principles  In  some  modified  form. 
So  urgent  is  the  matter  that  any  further 
delay  is  certain  to  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  whole  economic  structure  of  the 
Government. 

Millions  of  American  citizens  in  the 
smaller  salary  brackets  are  faced  with 
a  gigantic  problem  in  meeting  the  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  levied  on  their  1942 
income.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  some 
program  must  be  adopted  to  arrange  for 
the  payment  of  income  taxes  from  the 
salaries  as  earned  in  order  to  avert  chaos 
in  providing  the  funds  necessary  to 
finance  the  cost  of  government. 

Whether  the  Ruml  plan  or  other  simi- 
lar proposals  are  the  answer  to  the  press- 
ing problem  is  a  question  that  must  have 
the  Immediate  attention  of  Congress  not 
alone  from  the  standpoint  of  guarantee- 


ing the  credit  of  the  Nation  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  it  will  contribute  greatly 
to  civilian  morale  to  remove  the  harrow- 
ing specter  that  confronts  the  average 
American  citizen  as  he  contemplates 
means  of  paying  his  1942  income  tax. 

It  is  of  no  aid  to  the  average  citizen 
to  be  forced  to  borrow  money  at  high 
rates  of  interest  to  maintain  his  standing 
as  a  good  American  because  the  test  of 
citizenship  involves,  among  other  req- 
uisites, a  mans  ability  to  meet  his  obli- 
gatioris  as  a  taxpayer. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  resolution  received  from 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Shop  Crafts 
of  America  through  their  local  affiliate, 
Altoona  Works  Local  No.  42.  located  at 
Altoona.  Pa.,  in  my  congre.ssional  dis- 
trict. 

Altoona  is  a  city  of  over  80,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  chief  industry  being  the  giant 
shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
which  are  regarded  as  the  largest  rail- 
road shops  in  the  world.  Over  12,000 
citizens  of  Altoona  are  employed  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  in  that  city. 
These  employees  are  sub.'^tantial  citizens 
and  home  owners  who  are  anxious  that 
the  virtue  of  thrift  be  given  every  pos- 
sible assistance  in  k)ecoming  a  reality  in 
everyday  life. 

The  resolution  points  out  the  difficulty 
that  will  be  experienced  by  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  meeting  the  Increased 
1942  income  taxes  if  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan  is  inaugurated  without  deferment 
of  the  taxes  for  that  particular  year.  In 
other  words  to  expect  payment  of  1942 
income  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
mence to  deduct  the  1943  income  taxes  at 
the  source  will  impose  an  intolerable  bur- 
den upon  those  employed  In  Industry 
where  the  high  wages  received  in  war  In- 
dustry are  not  experienced. 

Therefore  the  deferment  of  the  1942 
Income  taxes  until  after  the  present  war 
is  a  desirable  and  necessary  expedient  in 
the  event  that  favorable  consideration  Is 
not  i.ccorded  to  the  suggestion  embraced 
in  the  Ruml  plan  that  the  taxes  for  the 
year  1942  be  forgotten  entirely. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  Altoona 
Works  Local  No.  42  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Shops  Crafts  of  America  is 
as  follows: 

Whereas  War  bonds  totaling  nearly  one- 
third  of  a  million  dollars  were  purchased 
by  means  of  the  pay-roll  deduction  plan  In 
1942  by  the  Altoona  Works  employees;  and 

Whereas  in  addition,  approximately  $80,000 
has  l>een  contributed  recently  to  the  War 
Fund,  Community  Chest,  Red  Crosa,  etc,,  by 
the  same  group;  and 

Whereas  living  and  food  costs  have  risen 
approximately  31  percent  over  1941;  and 

Whereas  the  Altoona  Works  employees  will 
have  deductions  from  wages  for  pensions, 
relief,   and  Victory   tax;    and 

Whereas  no  extremely  high  wage  scales 
such  as  are  in  effect  in  defense  plants  exitt 
in  the  Altoona  Works;  and 

Whereas  the  new  income-tax  rates  greatly 
exce^Kl  last  year's  tax;   and 

Whereas  it  la  now  proposed  to  Introduce  • 
so-called  pay-as-you-go  anticipated  tax  de- 
duction from  Income:  and 

Whereas  such  additional  burden,  coupled 
to  the  new  increased  income  tax.  woi  <d  make 
It    absolutely    Impoasiblc    for    Um    averag* 
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worker  to  continue  bond  purcbMes  and  mak* 
It  necessary  to  cash  In  bonds  already  bougbt: 
Tberefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  respecUully  urge  you  to 
advance  and  support  le|f;i8latlon  commonly 
called  modified  Ruml  plan  deferring  1942  In- 
come tax  to  a  period  following  the  war. 


The  Truth  Which  Will  Prerail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WA«HINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  of 
Walter  Lippmann  from  the  Washington 
Post  : 

THI  TKUTH    WHICH   WILL  PRZVAIL 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  Associated  Press  reports  that  the  Re- 
publican leaders  In  Congrees  have  decided 
not  to  support  an  attack  on  lend-lease.  No 
Other  decision  waa  ptisslble.  To  oppose  lend- 
lease  today,  to  suKgest  that  the  United  States 
should  not  do  all  In  Its  power  to  help  our 
allies  Qght  our  enemies,  would  be  Just  about 
as  sensible  as  to  sugge.Mt  that  we  economize 
by  closing  down  the  Panama  Canal  and  dis- 
mantling Hawaii.  The  British  I^les.  Russia, 
and  China  are  so  obvUiusIy  vital  to  u.s  that 
Senator  Whuld.  for  example,  who  was  no 
enthusiast  for  lcnd-lea.se  2  years  ago,  Is  now 
proposing  to  defeat  the  Germans  by  relying 
almost  entirely  upon  lend-lease  shipments  to 
our  allies. 

That  la  going  further  than  a  prudent  esti- 
mate of  the  facts  can  Justify.  But  it  shows 
what  a  political  holler  the  Republicans  would 
have  made  If  they  had  taken  the  position 
that  only  Americans  must  u.se  American 
weapons,  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hop- 
kins must  not  be  allowed  to  deprive  Ameri- 
cans of  the  privilege  of  fighting  a  good  big 
bloody  single-handed  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Japanese 

Lend-lease  will  l)e  continued  for  the  same 
reason  that  It  was  adopted  2  years  ago.  once 
the  compelling  logic  of  supporting  our  allies 
had  l>een  laid  before  the  people.  What  la 
more,  the  underlying  principle  of  lend-lease 
will  for  the  same  compelling  reasons  be  ex- 
tended Into  the  perUxl  which  follows  Imme- 
diately upon  the  armistice  and  lasts  until 
order  has  been  restored. 

This  will  be  done,  not  because  we  are  Lady 
Bountiful  or  Santa  Glaus  to  the  human  race, 
but  because  at  bottom  our  vital  interests  de- 
mand it  Once  the  realities  are  examined, 
the  case  will  be  so  obviously  compelling,  that 
public  men  who  are  now  committing  them- 
selves to  oppose  It  win  wish  they  had  not  been 
In  such  a  hurry. 

The  testimony  which  was  brought  forward 
3  years  ago  against  the  adoption  of  lend-lease 
win  show,  If  we  read  It  now,  that  the  oppoel- 
tlon  thought  we  had  a  free  choice  between 
"Intervention"  against  Hitler  and  "staying 
out  of  the  war."  They  would  not  and  could 
not  believe,  though  the  matter  was  explained 
to  them,  that  Japan  and  Germany  were  al- 
lies In  aggression,  and  that  If  Britain  fell, 
Oermany  would  attack  us  in  South  America 
while  Japan  ran  wild  In  the  Pacific.  A  month 
before  the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
during  the  debate  on  repealing  the  Neutrality 
Act.  had  not  yet  grasped  the  Idea  that  the 
war  for  lis  would  start  In  the  Pacific,  and 


that  we  had  to  lupport  the  British  and  the 
Russians  if  we  did  not  wish  to  fight  a  two- 
ocean  war  with  a  one-ocean  nary. 

Some  of  theao  same  gentlemen  are  now 
thinking  that  once  we  have  defeated  our  en- 
emies, the  problim  of  American  security  will 
have  been  solved.  They  are  Just  as  much 
mistaken  now  un  they  were  2  years  ago 

If  they  prevail.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
prophet  to  see  what  will  happen.  Let  us  see 
where  they  would  lead  us.  They  ars  antl- 
Brltlsh  and  do  not  wish  us  to  form  a  working 
partnership  with  Britain  to  keep  the  peace 
and  promote  th«'  reconstruction  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  world.  They  are  antl-Rus- 
Blan  and  are  spoiling  for  a  quarrel  with  the 
Soviets  They  are  unfriendly  to  the  Fighting 
French  and  look  with  a  Jaundiced  eye  upon 
the  stroBg.  proud  spirit  which  General  de 
Gaulle  Is  bent  on  Impressing  Into  the  broken 
and  demoralized  body  of  the  French  Nation. 
They  do  not  like  the  government-ln-exUe. 
and  think  they  may  deprive  us  of  some  of 
our  butter  and  eggs  to  feed  their  starving 
compatriots  when  the  war  Is  over. 

Mure<jver,  some  of  the  former  Isolationists 
are  getting  ready  to  think  that  once  ..he 
fighting  stops,  we  can  find  civilian  Jobs  for 
some  30.000,000  American  soldiers  and  war 
workers  by  closing  our  frontiers — shutting 
down  exports  and  imports  to  the  barest  min- 
imum which  can  be  paid  for  In  cold  cash — 
anil  doing  nothing  to  assist  Europe  and  Asia 
to  return  to  normal. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  followed  this  pbl- 
lay>phy.  Imagining  that  we  were  hard-headed 
realists  who  were  not  going  to  be  hornswog- 
gl(d  by  a  lot  of  damned  foreigners.  What 
Wculd  the  damned  foreigners  do?  They 
wc  uld  look  at  our  wealth  and  our  power  and 
then  Ihey  would  look  at  the  unfriendly  spirit 
In  which  we  used  our  wealth  Pnd  our  power. 
They  would  look  at  their  poverty  and  their 
ruins,  their  dead,  and  their  maimed,  and 
they  would  say:  "Well,  that  Is  not  what  we 
hoped  for.  But  the  Americans  have  decided 
that  It  Is  now  a  matter  of  eaoh  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  And  so. 
as  the  answer,  a.s  the  defense,  as  the  Insur- 
ance against  that  kind  of  America  we  mu.st 
go  In  for  a  Europe  for  the  Europeans  and  an 
Asia  for  the  Asiatics  " 

The  result.  In  other  words,  of  otir  reject- 
ing the  partnerthlp  of  the  United  Nations 
will  Inexorably  lie  an  ever  closer  alliance  of 
those  nations,  with  us  on  the  outside  looking 
In  The  current'.!  already  beginning  to  run  In 
that  direction,  aid  every  time  a  public  man 
makes  a  destructive  speech,  every  time  an 
American  admiral  or  general,  or  diplomat,  or 
Washington  ofllclal  uses  brass  knuckles  In 
his  negotiations  with  the  United  Nations, 
there  l.s  a  pu.sh  In  that  fatal  direction. 

Thu.s  we  shall  have  to  cure  ourselves  of 
the  Illusion  that  the  Issue  In  whether  we  phall 
return  to  Isolationism,  whether  we  shall  help 
ourselves  or  help  others.  We  could  return  to 
Isolation  We  could  become  quite  Isolated — 
that  is  always  possible.  Japan  has  managed 
to  t)ecome  Isolated  In  Asia.  Oermany  has 
twice  managed  to  become  isolated  In  Eun  pe. 
We  could  become  Isolated  too.  and  Indeed  we 
shall  If  we  listen  to  those  who  do  not  know 
better 

We  could  leave  ourselves  without  a  friend 
In  the  world  We  could  deprive  ourselves  of  all 
our  allies  We  could  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
British,  the  Ruvlans,  the  French,  the  Dutch, 
the  Scandinavian.'^,  the  Poles,  the  Serbs,  and 
the  Greeks.  But  If  we  do,  let  us  at  least  not 
be  surprised  if.  after  we  have  refused  to  work 
with  them,  they  then  unite  and  work  against 
\i».  and  that  having  chosen  Isolation  we  find 
ourselves  Isolate!  In  a  world  where  we  are 
universally  disliked  and  sxispected. 

That  is  why,  when  the  true  case  for  a  con- 
structive foreign  policy  has  been  presented 
to  the  people,  they  will  support  It,  as  they  did 
lend-lease,  as  an  American  Interest  of  such 
compelling  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  that  no  demagogy  can  blind  them  to  It. 


Utiliution  of  SbmII  Collcfei  In  At  Edu- 
cational Program  of  the  Army  aad 
Nary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28,  1943 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undT 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  a 
.statement  made  to  the  Committee  en 
Military  Affairs  by  Mr.  Wheeler  8am- 
mons,  publisher  of  Who's  Who  In  Amer- 
ica. This  statement  has  to  do  with  tb.e 
utilization  of  small  ind^^pendent  colleges 
in  connection  with  the  educational  prc- 
gram  of  the  Army  and  Navy: 

I  am  not  an  educator  and  I  am  certain. y 
not  an  expert  on  educational  problems.  I  am 
In  the  publishing  business,  and  one  of  the 
properties  I  pub. Ish— Who's  Who  In  Amer- 
ica— was  founded  many  years  ago  to  record 
worth-while  accomplishment  for  reference 
lise. 

From  decade  to  decade  analyses  of  this 
record  have  been  made  by  Interested  Invei- 
tlgators  and  research  experts.  Borne  of  these 
studies  are  comprehensive  and  have  be<  n 
published  as  books.  We  early  became  In- 
terested In  this  type  of  research  ourselves, 
and  have  continued  It  ever  since. 

Both  our  analyses  and  those  made  by  pr)- 
fesslonal  research  authorities  Invariably  agree 
on  one  conclusion.  This  concliosion  Is  that 
the  smaller  privately-controlled  liberal  arts 
colleges  are  vital  to  our  way  of  life. 

Naturally  we  as  a  result  became  Interested 
In  doing  what  we  could  to  preserve  these 
colleges,  which  have  been  hard  pressed  by 
declines  In  gifts,  the  dwindling  return  ob- 
tainable on  these  gifts,  and  the  growing  cora- 
^tltlon  of  publicly  supported  educational 
Institutions. 

When  the  Selective  Service  Act  was  h.st 
amended  these  colleges  appeared  to  us  to  t>e 
In  extreme  danger.  They  are  not  separately 
organized  to  press  their  case.  Moreover,  their 
faculties  are  not  by  nattue  attuned  to  that 
sort  of  task. 

So  we  have  attempted,  totally  without  au- 
thority from  them,  to  act  In  various  ways 
that  we  felt  might  possibly  help  them.  We 
did  6o  entirely  because  we  are  convinced 
their  preservation  Is  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  Nation. 

As  a  step  In  endeavoring  to  present  their 
c»se,  we  decided  to  write  directly  to  you,  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Sophlstl<»ted  advice 
warned  us  to  expect  little  from  this  p:«r- 
tlcular  effort,  and  we  knew  of  course  of  the 
flcxxl  of  mall  flowing  in  on  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  every  day. 

But  a  surprising  thing  happened.  Mr  n- 
bers  of  the  Congress  tcxjk  an  Immediate  In- 
terest. Expert  advice  was  given.  Promi.ses 
of  cooperation  were  prompt,  unqualified,  and 
earnest. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  heartening  and 
stimulating  experiences  I  have  ever  had.  It 
was  democracy  actiudly  at  work.  Not  one 
of  these  Members  of  the  Congress  who  re- 
sponded with  sincere  efforts  to  assist  had 
any  possible  motivation  than  that  of  aiding 
a  cause  Important  to  our  way  of  life.  Wh;it- 
ever  may  be  the  final  result  in  this  particular 
caae.  this  response  stands  as  a  positive  refuta- 
tion of  everything  Hitler  has  said  derisive  at 
representative  congresses. 

So  gradually  this  cause  of  the  small  liberal 
arts  college  attracted  attention.  You  hear  of 
It  now  rather  frequently,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  Interest  taken  In  It  by  Members  of  tiie 


Congress  to  whom  we  wrote  It  was  suggested 
that  I  come  to  this  hearing.  That  Is  why  I 
am  here — because  a  citizen  can  write,  here  In 
thi.s  country  of  ours,  to  the  Congress  about  a 
problem  he  feels  to  be  of  national  Impor- 
tance—as a  matter  of  fact,  of  military  Impor- 
tance— and  receive  Intelligent  and  unselfish 
consideration,  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
asked  to  come  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
time  of  war. 

While  I  realize  I  cannot  contribute  anything 
of  importance  by  coming,  I  wanted  to  come, 
nevertheless,  so  as  to  complete  the  record, 
for  I  Imagine  that  In  no  other  country  in  the 
world  could  the  way  of  my  coming  be  dupli- 
cated today,  and  that  way  exists  because  our 
way  of  life  has  so  far  preserved  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

So  I  feel  that  the  way  in  which  I  happen 
to  have  come  before  you  Is  In  Itself  an  exceed- 
ingly telling  argument  for  the  cause  of  liberal 
education.  What,  if  anything.  I  can  contrib- 
ute In  addition  must  necessarily  be  drawn 
from  my  practical  experience  and  what  Inves- 
tigation I  have  been  able  to  make  of  certain 
educational  problems  because  of  my  Interest 
In  the  smaller  colleges. 

Common  sfn.se  alcn  convinces  me  that  in 
the  emergency  brainpower  should  be  rationed 
and  allocated  against  not  only  the  require- 
ments of  the  services,  but  of  the  Industry 
and  the  civilian  necessities  essential  to  ef- 
fective support  of  the  services.  That  Is 
surely  also  true  of  manpower 

At  this  late  dat<:  we  are  finding  that  scarce 
materials  must  be  rigidly  allocated— the  con- 
trolled material:  plan  now  prescribed  by  War 
Production  Board.  In  my  opinion  brain- 
power and  manpower  should  be  similarly  con- 
trolled. In  other  words,  we  need  a  controlled 
manpower  plan  as  well  as  a  controlled  mate- 
rials plan. 

If  that  Is  common  sense,  it  is  also  common 
sen.'e  that  a  capable  authority,  over  and  above 
any  of  the  interested  groupings,  must  be  re- 
^ponslb:e  for  the  rationing  and  the  allcxation. 
If  the  War  Manpower  Committee  does  not 
discharge  this  responsibility,  the  Congress 
Should  provide  lor  Its  assumption  and  dis- 
charge. 

Perhaps  indeed  a  set-up  along  controlled 
materials  plan  lines  might  be  found  desir- 
able. But  It  i.t  ce.tainly  obvious  a  business 
could  not  be  successfully  operated  If  one  of 
the  subsidiaries  or  branches  could  take  brain- 
power and  manpower,  let  alone  scarce  mat- 
tenals.  from  the  other?  almost  at  will,  or  set 
up  its  requirements  practically  independent- 
ly of  the  ethers.  And  that  sort  of  set-up 
won't  work  in  a  government  at  war,  either. 
As  I  say.  we  have  at  long  last  found  it  won't 
work  in  respect  to  materials,  and  it  certainly 
won't  woik  in  re-pect  to  brainpower  and 
manpower,  either 

Not  only  docs  common  sense  so  dictate, 
but  JV^""^  experience  In  both  England 
pnd  Oermany  does  also.  It  Is  all  very  well 
to  brush  off  tested  experience  by  shouting 
we  are  going  to  do  It  bigger  and  better,  but 
tested  experience  always  .seems  to  come  Into 
its  own  scxjuer  or  later. 

It  Is  also  a'l  very  well  to  take  the  stand 
that  German  e.xperlei.ce  Is  beyond  the  pale 
simply  because  it  is  German.     But  neverthe-    j 
less    it   seems   sen.sible    that    If    we    can    hck 
Germany  quicker  by  turning  some  of  her  ex-    , 
perience  against  her,  It  might  not  be  a  bad    I 
idea  to  do  Just  that.  ' 

If  you  will  ask  the  Library  of  Congress  or    j 
the  Office  of  War  Information  to  supply  you    j 
with    a    digest   of    the   summary   of   German 
economic   control   mcthcxls   which   has   been    ' 
published  for  over  2  years  now  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Journal,  an  English   quarterly,  I  am 
confident  you  will  be  surprised  how  long  ago 
German    experience   demonstrated    that   pri- 
orities   would    prove    Ineffective    as    controls 
and  a  CMP  be  required;  and  that  price  ceil- 
ings under  our  procedure  would  fall  short  of 
their  objective — Jubt  to  select  two  examples 


as  illustrations.  And.  of  course,  it  would  be 
obvious  that  experience  Indicated  many 
months  ago  that  our  manpower  procedures 
could  hardly  prove  satisfactory. 

It  Is  true  our  allies  and  our  enemies  can 
prescribe  effective  patterns  of  control  more 
expeditiously  than  we  can.  We  have  what 
we  believe  to  be  worthwhile  compensations 
for  this  handicap,  but  we  must  reduce  the 
handicap  as  much  as  possible  in  time  oX 
war— and  that  can  be  done  by  the  Con- 
gress—in  fact,  will  apparently  probably  only 
be  dane  by  the  Congress. 

New  what  about  the  smaller  privately  con- 
trolled liberal  arU  colleges  In  relation  to 
this  picture?  I  imagine  first  we  want  to 
know  exactly  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  consider  them. 

I  also  imagine  you  will  be  surprised.  Just 
as  I  have  been,  at  the  wealth  of  usable  facili- 
ties and  trained  brainpower  these  institutions 
represent.  And  I  think  you  will  be  Just  as 
surprised  at  the  relative  unimportance  in 
poin  of  numbers  of  their  students — students, 
however,  so  very  Important  because  they  are 
amcng  those  we  depend  on  to  acquire  that 
all-important  "something  more"  than  profes- 
sional or  seml-profesflonal  or  technical  skill. 
There  are  about  400  so-called  liberal  a-ls 
colleges  privately  controlled.  That  Is.  of 
course,  aside  from  technical  Institutions,  uni- 
versitle.s.  teachers'  colleges,  and  Junior  col- 
leges. Call  half  of  them  small,  and  you  have 
around  200.  Call  one-half  of  the  200  smaller 
liberal  art  colleges,  and  j-ou  have  about  100. 

I  lcx)k  exactly  100  of  the  smaller  ones  and 
had  some  of  the  pertinent  facts  about  them 
put  through  .  n  adding  machine.  These  100 
have  buildings,  equipment  and  improvements 
listed  at  $65  649,002.  They  can  house  under 
roofs  they  own  or  directly  supervise,  9,533 
men.  and  In  addition  9.948  women.  They 
maintain  3,196  trained  faculty  members,  each 
with  th?  education  know-how.  They  own 
11.986  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $20,628,642. 
They  are  certainly  capable  of  handling  over 
40.000  .students  annually,  as  they  did  so  year 
before  last — 41.415  to  be  exact 

That  is,  as  I  say,  but  100  out  of  the  400  odd. 
There  you  have  an  Indication  of  what  ihef^e 
colleges  have  to  offer  the  war  effort.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  as  valuable  In  the 
present  emergency  not  being  utilized  by  an 
enemy  possessing  it? 

Now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture — their 
students  I  for  one  had  accumulated  an  idea 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
were  Involved.  Of  course  I  knew  that  the 
students  in  these  small  schools  were  not  an 
Irresponsible  group  getting  as  little  useless 
education  about  Impractlcalltles  as  possible 
aiid  as  much  partying  and  Jltterbugging  as 
their  parents'  cash  would  permit,  although 
that  is  the  picture  some  paint  of  them. 

And  I  did  not  worry  a  great  deal  about 
their  getting  educational  advantages  others 
could  not  get,  for  I  knew  how  many  of  them 
were  working  their  ways  through  college. 
And  I  hoped  for  a  world  after  the  war  with 
sufBclent  production  to  make  It  possible  for 
the  parents  to  pay  for  their  children's  higher 
education^;.  If  their  children  proved  they 
Justified  such  educations. 

And  I  knew  no  one  but  a  member  of  a 
class  of  '88  would  make  the  mistake  of  hold- 
ing that  liberal  education  should  be  gar- 
rotted on  the  false  assumption  that  these 
students  were  playing  with  Latin  and  Greek 
and  courses  far  removed  from  daily  life 
simply  because  they  are  classified  under 
"liberal  arts  "  in  the  recorders'  records.  There 
have.  I  at  least  knew,  been  some  changes 
since  I  was  born. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  liberal  arts  colleges, 
as  we  all  know,  today  teach  (in  addition  of 
course  to  their  other  subjects,  some  of  which. 
It  Is  true,  were  taught  In  '88)  :  business  ad- 
ministration, chemistry,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  mathematics.  Journalism, 
government,  public  speaking,  English,  politi- 
cal    science,     economics,     physical     training, 


physics,  biology,  psychology,  dietetics,  ge- 
ology, history,  engineering  drawing,  astrono- 
my, secretarial,  mechanical  drawing,  educa- 
tion, library  science,  and  home  economics. 

I  did.  however,  have  the  Impression  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  thes» 
male  liberal  arts  students.  But  when  I  had 
the  figures  shaken  down  I  was  convinced  the 
actual  figure  Is  around  110.000.  and  that  45 
perv.-ent  of  these  are  preparing  for  their  chosen 
profession,  that  Is.  to  be  educators.  So  that 
leaves  about  74.000  young  men  as  the  so-called 
liberal  arts  students  in  the  privately  con- 
trolled liberal  arts  colleges  and  not  definitely 
preparing  for  education  as  a  life-time  pro- 
fession. And  that  Is  the  figure  I  offer  In  re- 
spect to  this  group,  with  the  exceptions  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  not  merely  In 
respect  to  the  typical  100  smaller  Institu- 
tions and  statutlcs  regarding  which  I  have 
summarized. 

Obviously.  I  have,  in  other  words,  nar- 
rowed the  facu  down  to  the  specific  institu- 
tions I  am  considering — the  so-called  inde- 
pendent liberal  arts  colleges,  privately  con- 
trolled, and  their  male,  full-time  studenu. 

Naturally,  no  one  suggests  special  treatment 
for  these  particular  students.  I  merely  want 
to  point  out  that  liberal  arts  students,  even 
when  those  so  classified  by  universities  are 
included  in  the  total,  do  not  constitute  an 
Immense  group  wasting  their  time  and  some- 
body's money. 

As  obviously,  what  is  suggested  In  respect 
to  these  students,  or  others  becoming  of  col- 
lege age.  must  be  measured  by  war -effort  use- 
fulness, and  by  that  alone.  A  practical  sug- 
gestion of  that  type  would  be,  I  think,  that  a 
braln-F>ower  control  establish  courses  of  study 
it  feels  to  be  necessary  In  wartime,  and  to  be 
followed  to  an  extent  It  fixes,  and  to  then 
direct  that  Its  Icxral  selective  boards,  either 
made  up  of.  or  advised  by,  experienced  educa- 
tors, pick  those  to  be  directed,  If  approved  by 
the  local  board  for  selection  of  manpower,  to 
take  them  and  to  continue  taking  them  so 
long  as  their  marks  are  satisfactory. 

For  example,  the  many  thousands  now  In 
the  science  clubs  at  preparatory-school  levels 
represent  material  Justifying  such  Inspection, 
not  at  all  for  the  students'  good  primarily, 
but  for  the  Nation's  good.  Certainly  If  all 
boys  reaching  18  and  all  students  now  In  col- 
leges with  distinct  possibilities  along  definite 
skills  or  professions,  plus  4  years  or  less  pre- 
liminary study  to  that  end,  excepting  only 
those  in  certain  engineering,  medical,  or  semi- 
medical  courses,  are  disposed  of  entirely 
according  to  their  physical  ccndltone.  heights, 
and  weights  In  respect  to  armed  combat,  the 
country,  and  the  services  eventually,  will  pay 
an  appalling  price  for  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  additional  combatants.  And  It  will  be 
a  price  no  other  fighting  nation  has  shoul- 
dered upon  Itself. 

Naturally,  steps  should  be  taken  to  sort 
out  In  the  secondary  schools  those  obviously 
physically  unfit  for  combat  service.  Those 
who  maintain  satisfactory  grades  in  the  war- 
useful  courses,  and  the  specified  associated 
courses,  should  be  directed  to  such  prepara- 
tion for  greater  service,  and  only  those  who 
cannot  maintain  satisfactory  schcx)!  records 
inducted  for  limited  service. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  military's  plan  to 
make  soldiers  of  present  students  first — with 
limited  exceptions — and  then  add  Jun'or 
Fkllls  to  the  training  of  gome  of  them  by 
sending  them  back  to  certain  short  courses. 
for  this  procedure,  while  admittedly  unique, 
certainly  Is  far  removed  from  anything  but 
Junior-skill  education  cf  a  type  being  very  ex- 
tensively encouraged  by  another  branch  of 
the  Government  already.  Indoctrination 
courses  have  perhaps  a  purpose  In  connection 
with  such  a  problem,  but  a  basic  course  In 
military  combat  tialnlng  I  take  it  is  some- 
thing else  again.  However,  those  to  be  treated 
In  this  novel  manner  were  already  on  the 
Army's  rolls,  albeit  with  at  last  the  moral  un- 
derstanding    they     could     complete     certain 
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studies  before  being  called  into  active  service. 
UiS  I  undrrbtaikd  it. 

Therefore  this  qu»8lion  was  already  the 
Arrays,  and  uul  ibe  War  Manpower  Com- 
mlMion'8,  and  la  hardly  directly  connected 
V(ith    the   over-all    Is-'ue 

The  deslKnated  coursien  of  study  can  be  fl- 
xutnced  by  the  Ooverriment  -and  even  the  up- 
keep of  the  students  directed  to  take  them  — 
without  runiuns  Into  any  inordinate  sum. 
Aa  a  matter  of  lact.  any  imaginable  coel  on 
this  score  would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
ci.nip.ired  with  the  um<junta  spent,  being 
hpeut,  ai.d  to  be  spent,  on  technical  or  voca- 
tional education.  Along  with  the  designated 
purely  wartime  courses,  there  should  be  pre- 
fccrUx-d  couraf.s  In  the  s<  cial  sciences  and  ihe 
hun^anities  to  an  extent  directed  by  the  cou- 
tioUlng  goveriunental   authority. 

It  Is  true  this  Is  somewhat  like  the  English 
plan  1-ut  that  fact  should  not  damn  it.  The 
British  paid  a  temflc  price  for  unplanned 
brainpower  mobilization  during  the  last  war, 
and  are  attempting  to  avoid  making  Uie  same 
niistake   twice 

Just  as  the  alkxration  of  brainpower  and 
manpower  must  be  made  solely  with  the  ob- 
jective of  increasing  war-effort  effectiveness, 
to  muit  also  the  utliizatun  of  the  smaller 
liberal  arts  colleges  If  their  trained  facul- 
ties and  their  important  physical  assets  can- 
not be  tised.  then  we  do  not  need  housing, 
laboratories,  instruction  rooms,  or  training 
grounds,  and  these  colleges  must  be  blacked 
out — blacked  out  t)ecaU9e  we  do  not  netd 
n^ore  chemisu.  more  physicists,  more  ntirses. 
more  doctors,  more  weather  observers,  more 
linguists,  more  navigators,  more  physical  in- 
f*trucu>r8.  more  calculators,  more  map  read- 
ers, more  supply  expert* — or  more  of  any  of 
the  Icng  list  of  skllN  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand   are   short-handed 

But  If  we  do  need  in  the  emergency  more 
young  people  trained  In  any  of  the5e  skills. 
and  can  profitably  use  these  in.stltutions 
ready-made  to  train  them  In,  what  do  we 
gain  by  going  cut  of  our  way  to  put  these 
coUcge-s  to  work  helping  win   the  war.' 

We  gam  perhaps  mere  than  we  know  how 
to  evaluate  today,  something  the  value  of 
which  we  shall  only  be  able  to  measure  ade- 
quately in  the  periloas  days  of  the  peace  to 
come  For  we  aJiall  have  preserved  the  home 
of  lit>eral  education,  education  for  broader 
and  tjctter  social  undertvanding:  education 
for  developing  social  competence,  education 
lor  emphasis  of  breadth,  unity,  understand- 
ing; fur  education  that  .stimulates  a  grasp  of 
developing  civilization  and  of  our  place  in  it. 
And  above  even  all  thesj.  education  that 
tralu.s  for  character,  and  for  leadership  un- 
der our  way  of  life. 

What  explains  the  domination  of  the  Ger- 
man people  by  the  Nazis  and  their  tenants? 
Most  certainly  the  blacking  out  of  liberal 
education  in  Germany,  following  a  tremen- 
dous concentration  on  pure  intellectual 
training,  or  technical,  education.  We  too  are 
concentrating  on  "use"  education — If  v.e  hl.s.j 
veaken  liberal  education  at  the  same  time. 
»hat  may  be  our  own  future? 

A  friend  of  mine,  now  the  president  of  a 
leading  college  but  with  outstanding  busi- 
ness experience,  has  wisely  observed:  'It 
would  be  a  tragic  paradox  if  as  a  result  of 
the  war  we  were  to  allow  our  systtm  of 
higher  educmtlon  to  be  transformed  Into  the 
type  of  education  which  h&s  made  it  so  easy 
for  a  crowd  of  governmental  gangsters  like 
Hitler's  outfit  to  commandeer  a  whole  popu- 
lation.'* 

You  may  aay  the  100  or  so  universities  can 
supply  all  the  liberal  education  we  need. 
They  could;  but  they,  wiih  certain  exception* 
that  prove  the  rule,  are  oedlcated.  Qrst,  to 
research,  and.  secondarily,  to  mass  production 
for  profeflsiona.  and  only  finally  to  their  un- 
dergraduate liberal  colleges.  The  small.  In- 
dependent liberal  arte  college  is  peculiarly 
•dajpted  to  training  for  more  thiui  skUla,  to 


training  that  makes  men  as  well  as  minds, 
and  It-s  record  so  proves. 

Per  example,  of  our  Pre.'  Idents  all  but  four 
of  those  who  went  to  college  are  alumni  of 
small  Institutions,  for  several  of  the  large 
universities  of  t<xlay  were,  of  course,  small 
In  the  pa-st.  Most  of  the^e  colleges  are  pri- 
vately owned  institutions,  exactly  of  the  type 
endangered  now  as  never  before,  and  certainly 
far  more  so  than  under  the  policies  estab- 
lished during  the  last  war.  Twenty-one  of 
our  past  Vice  Presidents  were  similarly  edu- 
ca  ted 

I  notice  a  1930  analysis  of  Who's  Who  re- 
port.i  that  of  333  members  of  the  then  sitting 
Connresa,  198  were  aiumnl  of  small  privately 
contix)lled  liberal  arts  colleges  At  the  same 
date.  IC  of  32  of  the  governors  In  ofBce  were 
similarly  edticated.  and  5  among  8  of  the  9 
Judges  of  the  Sup'eme  Court. 

Finally,  let  a  great  American  statesman 
spt'ak  for  the.se  small  liberal  arts  colIeEcs — 
he  wa.s  also  a  member  of  a  graduating  cla.'^s 
of  the  last  century.  Incldrntally.  but  one  edu- 
cated  In  a  small   college: 

■'PYom  Bu.'h  sources  as  these  come  the  in- 
fluence and  the  characters  that  are  to  make 
our  Government  still  mere  useful  and  prus- 
percus.  and  glorious.  In  the  forefront  of  civili- 
zation- the  pre.server  of  liberty,  and  Justice, 
and    peace" 

But  today,  another  observer,  recording  the 
pressure  for  youth  "with  manual  and  techni- 
cal skills  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
guns,  tanks,  and  aircraft"  concludes:  "It 
seems  that  this  Is  exactly  the  challenge  that 
might  be  expected  by  a  group  of  educators  m 
a  totalitarian  state." 
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HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or    NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  havi>  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  John  P  Prey,  pre.si- 
dent.  metal  trades  department.  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  before  the  Town 
Hal!.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  20, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  can  recall  when  the  labor  injunction 
threatened  the  continued  existence  of  cur 
trade-union  movement,  when  our  right  even 
to  attempt  to  organize  was  restricted  by 
State  and  by  Federal  Injunctions,  when  we 
were  denied  the  right  to  say  that  a  lalxir 
dispute  existed.  I  attacked  that  mfamius 
Situation.  I  attacked  the  lab<.r  Injunction 
feature  of  our  equity  courta  with  what  vigor 
and  understanding  I  possessed.  As  I  began 
to  see  the  end  of  the  latx)r  injunction  a 
new  problem  arose  and  that  was  the  so- 
called  yellow  dog  contract.  We  were  haled 
into  court  if  we  endeavored  to  organize  men 
who  had  signed  one  of  those  Infamous  papers 
on  the  ground  that  we  were  prevailing  upon 
them  to  breach  their  contract  with  the  em- 
ployer. I  had  the  privilege  alcng  with  other 
trade-unlonlsta  to  put  up  a  fight  against 
this  TiclouB  system,  and  eventually  It  was 
outla«e<L 


Then  In  1933  we  were  given  what  we  hailed, 
or  the  majority  hailed,  as  labor's  Magna 
Carta  The  Wagner  Act  was  passed  We 
thought  we  had  passed  through  our  trials 
and  tribulations  and  that  we  were  going  to 
enter  Into  the  green  fields  of  trade-union 
opportunity.  I  was  one  of  those  who  had 
doubts  abf  ut  the  Wagner  Act.  Immediately 
I  had  no  friends.  Now,  the  truth  is  coming 
out.  On  this  occasion  I  want  to  reveal  much 
of  the  truth  There  is  not  time  to  tell  the 
whole  story  In  any  one  meeting,  two  meet- 
ings, or  even  In  three  meetings.  I  had  doubts 
atK>ut  the  Wagner  Act  becau:'e  of  the  way  It 
was  drafted.  Previously  when  we  found  our- 
selves interested  in  securing  legislation  to 
protect  cur  interest,  we  had  an  active  hand 
in  the  drafting  of  the  legislation  We  sat 
in  with  the  other  trade-unionists.  Wc  called 
In  attorneys  to  be  certain  that  It  was  legally 
correct  and  sufflclent.  We  went  to  mcmtx-rs 
of  the  legislative  committees  and  consulted 
with  them  and  fln-iUy  when  the  leplslatlon 
had  been  drafted,  we  would  go  before  the 
ctimmlttees  of  the  legislative  body  and  pre- 
sent our  reasons  why  It  should  be  enacted  as 
lat>or's    menture. 

Now.  Congress  did  not  draft  the  Wagner 
Act.  No  member  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  had  any  hand  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Wagner  Act  The  Wagner  Act  was 
drafted  by  a  group  of  men  who  were  referred 
to  at  the  time  as  the  starry-eyed  f.reamcrs  of 
Washington  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  w.is  nr)t  given  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  act  until  the  day  before  It  was  Introduced 
In  Congress  by  Senator  Wacwek  That  In  It- 
self wa.«  enough  to  make  some  of  us  old-timers 
have  doubts  and  when,  as  one  of  those.  I 
rope  to  rs\l  some  questions  pertaining  to  the 
act.  I  wa.s  told  I  was  not  a  lawyer.  I  didn't 
understand  the  legal  meaning  of  words,  and 
for  th.it  reusun  the  lawyer  prf)ptinent  of 
the  bill  would  not  dtscu^s  with  me  the  ques- 
tions I  had  ralied.  Notwithstanding  my  ex- 
perience. I  had  high  hopes  for  th.e  Wagner 
Act.  It  seemed  to  be  a  splendid  effort  and 
still  seems  that  T^ay  to  me.  but  unfortunately 
It  ha.s  been  perverted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board   from  the  beginning 

The  Wagner  Act  was  intended  to  guarantee 
to  wage  earners  the  right  to  trade-union  or- 
ganization and  It  was  Intended  to  foster  col- 
lective bargaining  and  that  was  all  It  was 
intended   to  do 

We  didn't  understand  the  act  to  give  to 
anybody  In  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
the  position  he  held  In  the  Government,  the 
right  to  determine  a  form  of  labor  or-janiza- 
tlon  which  would  take  the  place  of  our  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  which  we  organ- 
ized ourselves.  Thcie  were  some  things 
which  developed  not  long  after  the  Wngner 
Act  was  enacted,  which  have  had  a  bearing 
ever  since  No  sooner  had  the  Congress  of 
Indi:strlal  Organizations  been  organized  than 
the  Communist  Party  ofSclally  endorsed  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  They 
completely  endi  rsed  its  prcfldcnt.  John  L 
Lewis-  So  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations began  Its  activities  with  the  full 
endorsement  of  the  Communist  Party  In  this 
country. 

The  next  thing  that  attracted  our  notice 
was  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  legal 
staff  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  B<.ard 
In  Washington,  and  many  of  Its  original  rep- 
resentatives and  many  of  the  attorneys  who 
were  attached  to  the  several  regions  of  the 
Board,  were  either  active  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  were  fellow  trsvelers  and 
were  to  be  found  continuously  In  the  com- 
pany of  thu.««e  who  were  known  to  tje  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  Communist  sym- 
pathizers Now,  the  result  of  that  was  a 
series  of  decisions  by  the  Board  deliberately 
Intended  U)  cut  the  ground  from  underneath 
the  feet  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
trade-union  movement  and  to  build  up  an- 
other orgunization  In  lU  place — the  Cougreu 


of  Industrial  Organizations.  Not  one  deci- 
sion but  a  multitude  of  decisions  were  handed 
down  to  cut  the  ground  from  underneath  our 
feet  where  the  same  decisions  were  applied  in 
building  up  the  Congress  of  Indu.strlal  Or- 
ganizations. That  led  to  protests  on  our 
part.  That  ltd  to  a  statement  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Lalxir  at 
the  Denver  convention  In  1937  pointing  out 
that  what  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
was  doing  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  that  we  could  no 
longer  remain  silent.  As  a  result  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  convention.  Congress 
Investigated  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

You  all  recall  the  investigation  which  un- 
covered one  of  the  foulest  pages  In  the  history 
of  bureaucracy  In  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  of  what  was  uncovered  by  that  Investi- 
gation. It  was  made  Impossible  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board.  Including  Chairman  Mad- 
den, to  have  his  renomlnation  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Senate.  We  know  that  It 
w.is  the  Intent  to  renominate  them  and  we 
know  that  the  Senate  was  opposed  to  them. 
We  know  that  In  the  case  of  these  men  when 
they  came  up  for  reappointment  that  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  was  so  strenuously 
opposed  to  confirming  them  If  they  were  re- 
nominated that  they  failed  to  get  that 
renomlnation. 

But  In  spite  of  all  that  was  brought  out  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  powerful 
Interests  in  Wa.'-hlngton  have  continued  to 
cause  the  Wagner  Act  to  be  perverted.  We 
saw  what  was  In  the  minds  of  some  men  In 
administrative  circles  there  because  we  re- 
fused to  abandon  one  of  the  basic  policlea 
of  our  federation,  which  was  our  nonpartisan 
political  policy.  We  had  long  determined 
that  we  would  never  permit  our  American 
trade-union  movement  to  become  a  tall  for 
any  Individual  In  politics  or  of  any  political 
party.  It  was  our  movement.  We  were 
determined  to  run  It  according  to  our  will 
and  not  subservient  to  the  will  of  some  people 
In  high  places.  These  people  wanted  a  trade- 
union  movement  or  a  labor  movement  built 
up  In  this  country  which  would  be  partisan 
politically.  I  tc!d  the  International  officers 
then  what  the  facts  were  and  now  the  time 
has  come  to  take  the  entire  trade-union 
movement  Into  our  confidence.  I  have  not 
liked  this  situation. 

When  we  got  In  the  war.  President  Roose- 
velt called  President  Murray  and  President 
Green  to  the  White  House  and  a  so-called 
unity  committee  was  created  President 
William  Green  and  President  Philip  Murray 
gave  the  President  their  pledge  that  during 
the  war  there  should  be  an  armistice  be- 
tween the  two  organizations  until  the  war 
came  tc  an  end.  Well,  so  far  as  Mr  C-reen 
Is  concerned,  he  made  that  statement  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  and  he  carried  It  into 
effect. 

When  the  meaning  of  the  Labor  Boards 
present  attitude  began  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face in  Washington,  the  administration  took 
an  interest  in  the  matter.  The  Navy  De- 
partment, the  War  Department,  the  Maritime 
Commission,  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Committee 
were  aghast,  as  we  were,  as  to  the  eflect  of  the 
fight  between  ourselves  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  In  the  shipbuilding 
Industry  at  this  time.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  was  urged,  because  of  the 
war.  to  take  no  action  which  would  Increase 
the  enmity  between  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  which  might  possibly  set 
Indtistrlal  disputes  afire  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  These  war-pro- 
duction agencies  wished  labor  to  put  its 
effort  Into  contributing  Its  best  to  the  war 
effort.  Justice  Byrnes  called  upon  Phil  Mur- 
ray and  William  Green  to  appoint  a  Joint 
committee  to  meet  and  discuss  what  could 
\)t  done  to  prevent  warfare.     He  told  the  con- 


ferees that  there  could  be  no  unity  program 
between  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations and  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, unless  both  declared  an  armistice  and 
unless  both  declared  there  would  be  an  end 
to  raiding.  Our  position  was  settled  right 
there  at  the  time  for  we  had  previously  re- 
quested an  armistice  for  the  period  of  the 
war.  but  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations didn't  consent,  they  had  to  consult 
and  a  few  dajs  later  when  the  two  commit- 
tees again  met  with  Mr.  Justice  Byrnes,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  said 
they  couldn't  agree  to  an  armistice  and 
couldn't  agree  to  end   raiding. 

We  are  being  attacked.  Our  group — the 
metal-trades  department — was  the  first  one 
attacked  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations when  they  began  organizing  in  Janu- 
ary 1936.  While  it  Is  true  they  didn't  organ- 
ize many  organizations,  It  Is  equally  true  that 
they  did  what  they  could  to  raid  our  union 
shops.  I  look  Uf>on  this  trade-union  move- 
ment as  ours.  Nobody  gave  it  to  us;  we 
established  It  through  sacrifice  and  painful 
effort  and  brought  It  to  where  It  Is  today. 
Now  a  Federal  agency  Is  endeavoring  to  attack 
it  through  the  use  of  most  improper  means, 
and  I  will  resist  that  even  though  we  are  at 
war. 

This  administration  owes  an  obligation  to 
us  which  they  have  not  yet  fully  discharged. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  first 
World  War  and  was  familiar  with  the  trou- 
ble we  had  In  the  shipbuilding  Industry. 
During  that  period  we  experienced  blunder 
after  blunder  until  a  few  months  before  the 
Armistice  was  signed.  In  this  war  he  wanted 
to  stabilize  not  only  In  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry but  In  the  war  production  Industries, 
and  so  the  shipbuilding  stabilization  com- 
mittee was  brought  Into  existence.  To  give 
a  better  application  to  the  President's  desire 
we  negotiated  the  first  general  zone  stabiliza- 
tion agreement  which  was  made.  This  is 
what  we  call  the  master  shipbuilding  agree- 
ment of  the  Pacific  coast.  Had  we  failed  to 
negotiate  that  agreement,  there  would  have 
been  no  Joint  agreement  In  the  other  three 
zones,  which  are  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Immedi- 
ately after  Pearl  Harbor  the  President  called 
upon  indiistry  to  make  use  of  every  tool,  every 
equipment,  every  manufacturing  building  24 
hours  a  day  every  day  In  the  year. 

There  was  no  one  to  give  proper  applica- 
tion to  this  until  the  Metal  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
said,  we  will  do  It  for  you.  Mr.  President.  We 
came  to  the  Pacific  coast  In  January  of  1942 
and  In  San  Francisco,  with  all  of  the  ship- 
builders on  the  coast,  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  Maritime  Commission  present,  with 
the  delegates  of  our  Metal  Trades  Councils, 
we  negotiated  the  first  continuous  produc- 
tion agreement  that  had  to  do  with  the  war 
effort  So  In  this  most  Importan*.  matter, 
it  was  the  metal  workers  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
assisted  by  their  associates  ir  the  shipyards, 
teamsters,  painters,  and  carpenters,  which 
gave  validity  and  practlca?  application  to  an 
honest  method  of  continuous  production. 

Now.  after  all  we  have  done  we  are  being 
attacked  by  an  agency  of  the  Government, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
administration  so  far  has  tal;en  no  steps  to 
save  us  from  this  unfair  and  outrageous 
attack. 

I  think  I  know  our  trade-union  movement. 
I  think  I  know  it  well  enough  to  know  our 
members  will  go  so  far  and  they  will  not  go 
any  further.  So  far  as  it  lies  within  my 
power.  I  am  going  to  stand  upon  that.  We 
are  not  going  to  surrender  our  union  move- 
ment which  we  have  organised  ourselves  and 
which  Is  ours. 

I  know  somewhat  of  the  history  of  our 
trade-union  movement.  It  didn't  begin  In 
the  United  States.  It  Is  much  older  than  that. 
It   goes   back   700   years   to   the   time   when 


Edward  the  Second  of  England  handed  down 
his  statute  of  lalwrers  which  held  that  It 
was  an  act  of  conspiracy  for  two  or  more 
workmen  to  discuss  together  over  either 
wages  or  terms  of  employment  That  was  the 
beginning 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  Federal 
agency  would  do  what  the  National  Labor  Re- 
l.itions  Board  is  trying  to  do  at  the  present 
time,  laying  down  a  dictum  that  no  union- 
shop  agreement  is  valid  unless  the  Board 
has  previously  given  their  approval  to  It. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  our  union  agreements 
are  entered  Into  today  as  they  have  always 
been  In  the  past  and  I  doubt  whether  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent  of  them 
have  beeii  entered  Into  because  the  Board 
has  given  their  approval.  Now.  the  Board 
lays  down  the  dictum  that  every  union  con- 
tract is  not  valid  unless  the  Board  has  cer- 
tified or  approved  It  in  advance.  When  we 
think  of  my  statement  of  the  people  who 
built  up  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, when  we  recall  what  I  said  about  the 
Communist  Party  having  an  official  interest 
In  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
and  when  you  remember  what  I  said  atKiut 
the  large  number  of  Communists  who  went 
Into  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
employees  In  the  beginning  of  that  organiza- 
tion, you  can  understand  a  little  better  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  there  is  now  being  an 
effort  made  to  ofDclally  change  the  character 
and  structure  of  our  trade-union  movement. 

One  important  thing  that  should  be 
brought  out  so  that  you  can  better  under- 
stand what  Is  Involved.  Is  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  their  decisions  has 
held  that  the  Board  has  an  indeterminate 
authority.  Now,  of  course,  we  don't  have 
any  such  thing  In  our  State  courts.  These 
courts  are  governed  by  the  law,  and  If  they 
hand  down  a  decision  contrary  to  the  law, 
their  decision  Is  reversed  by  the  higher  court, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  Is  giving  the  Board 
this  Indeterminate  power.  I  say  to  you  that 
this  is  a  complete  disregard  of  self-govern- 
ment, that  It  Is  a  complete  destruction  of  the 
representative  form  of  government,  it  Is  a 
setting  aside  of  Judicial,  executive,  and  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government.  It  is 
an  effort  to  destroy  every  trade  union  agree- 
ment that  we  have  entered  into  and  conse- 
quently It  defies  all  precedent,  everything 
that  has  kept  tis  going  In  the  past. 

Now  what  is  Involved  here  Is  of  Impor- 
tance to  all  employers;  Indeed.  It  Is  of  Im- 
portance to  every  element  of  our  life. 

Not  since  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor — more  than  60  years 
ago — has  the  right  of  an  employer  and  a  bona 
fide  labor  organization  to  get  together  and 
work  out  their  problems  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged. There  were  employers  who  bitterly 
resisted  labor  organization,  who  bitterly  re- 
sisted the  union  shop.  But  there  were  other 
employers  who  preferred  the  latter  arrange- 
ment. Certainly  no  Government  agency 
challenged  their  right  to  reach  an  agreement 
if  they  could. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  now 
denies  this  right.  It  Is  saying,  in  effect,  that 
agreements  must  be  reached  under  Its  aus- 
pices. It  is  saying.  In  effect,  that  the 
so-called  Magna  Carta  of  labor,  the  Wagner 
Act,  Is  not  what  It  was  supposed  to  be.  It 
is  saying  that  this  act  did  not  strengthen 
labor's  hands  In  nursulng  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements:  that,  instead.  It  weakened 
this  hand  It  Is  saying.  In  effect,  that  em- 
ployers are  to  be  damned  If  they  do  nego- 
tiate with  labor  organizations,  and  they  are 
to  be  damned  if  they  don't.  The  Board  la 
saying  that  an  employer  such  as  Mr.  Kaiser 
Is  not  to  l>e  permitted  to  stabilize  his  labor 
relations  at  the  outset  in  order  that  be  can 
determine  his  labor  cosU.  He  must  negoti- 
ate with  labor  only  at  the  Board's  wdll  and  In 
such  a  way  as  the  Board  says. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  contribution 
which  we  have  made  to  the  war  effort,  we 
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are  entitled  to  the  support  and  the  protec- 
tion of  every  F>>dpral  atrency.  but  new  the 
continued  exietencf  of  our  trade-unlun  or- 
gan Iza  tun  and  our  au'recments  is  belntj 
threatened  by  the  NatUmal  I^bor  Relations 
Board  We  h:ivo  made  .Hiirr:iic.s  in  our  wage 
ratM  to  conform  with  the  Prf.sidenl  s  re- 
qUMt  We  have  abolished  i  11  calendar  da>8 
6o  that  continuous  production  can  be  car- 
ried on.  We  have  malntaine<l  most  cordial 
and  cooperative  relations  uith  our  employers; 
but.  even  though  the  Nation  Is  at  war,  we 
cannot  and  will  lor.  sir  Idly  by  and  witness 
the  tearlnif  apart  of  the  oreani/ations  we 
have  built  up  Labor  also  has  boys  at  Uie 
front— and  they  do  not  want  the  strvicture 
of  lIvelihiKxl  which  their  fathers  built  torn 
down  while  they  are  away. 


Proxy  Rules  of  Securities  and  Eichange 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinR  letter  and 
accompanying  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association  of  New  York: 

COMMKICK    AND    INDUSTRY 

Association  of  Nrw  York,  Inc  . 

Sew  York,  January  25,  104j. 
Hon.  Martin  J.  Kennedy, 

House  Qj  Represfntattves, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Kxnnsdt:  Now  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  adopted  many 
of  the  burdensome  proxy  rules  It  formulated 
last  Bumifter  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
responi«lbl«  organizations  and  businessmen 
throvighout  the  country,  and  the  full  Impli- 
cations of  this  needless  additional  assump- 
tion of  power  to  control  business  Is  being 
lelt  by  organizations  attempting  U)  comply 
therewith,  you  may  like  to  read  the  enclosed 
report  dated  September  14.  1942,  which  clearly 
states  our  reasons  for  opposing  the  adoption 
of  these  proxy  rules. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Jeffi31son  Mn-rr 

Secretary. 

The  stafi  of  the  Securities  and  Exchangee 
Commission  has  presented  to  the  Commission 
a  proposed  revision  of  Its  proxy  rules.  Copies 
of  these  changes  have  been  circulated  among 
corporatlon.s  having  securities  listed  on  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  with  the  request  that  comments 
thereon  t>e  sent  to  the  Commission  on  or 
before  September  15.  1943 

Inasmuch  as  so  much  more  Is  Involved  In 
these  proposed  changes  than  the  mere  regu- 
lation of  proxies  and  as  these  propcwed  new 
rules  are  affected  with  so  much  public  In- 
terest, your  Association  believes  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  should  hold  a 
public  hearing,  at  which  all  aides  ctmld  be 
publicly  presented  kwfore  these  proposed  new 
rules  are  adopted. 

The  Commission  has  olBcially  taken  no 
position  on  these  proposed  changes.  How- 
ever. In  a  recent  address  before  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Commissioners,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Coixunleslon  vigorously  at- 
tacked corporate  management  in  announc- 


ing that  the  Commission  had  undertaken  a 
sweeping  revision  of  lt.s  proxy  rules  and  de- 
pkired  the  fact  that  so  limited  a  move  was 
available  for  effectively  exerting  control  over 
corporate  management.  It  setms  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  Commission  will  adopt  the 
proposals  unless  deterred  from  so  dtjlng  by 
public  criticism  of  the  move. 

The  Commerce  and  Industry  As.soclatlon  of 
New  York.  Inc  .  Is  not  opposed  to  rules  and 
regulations  which  will  actually  operate  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  sound  objectives  of  protect- 
ing investors  from  fraud,  for  which  the  Secu- 
rities iind  Exchange  Commission  was  created. 
In  an  effort  to  prevent  Isolated  abuses,  how- 
ever, all  corporate  activity  should  nut  be  un- 
duly hamp,ered,  especially  by  arbitrary  re- 
quirements that  exceed  the  authority  granted 
the  Commission  by  Congress.  The  practical 
effect  of  these  projxjsed  amendments  would 
t>e  to  give  the  personnel  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  C^ommlsslon  power  to  influence 
many  of  the  policies  and  operations  of  the 
managements  of  listed  companies.  This 
power  would  definitely  obstruct  the  applica- 
tion of  sound  management  ability  to  Ameri- 
can business  and  to  that  degree  would  Injure 
rather  than  aid  investors. 

PROPOSED  changes 

The  principal  changes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed are  that  every  proxy  statement  shall 
Include — 

(a  I  The  equivalent  of  a  lengthy  annual 
report  to  shareholders 

lb)  A  statement  of  the  salaries  of  all  offi- 
cers and  directors  receiving  over  $25,000  per 
annum  and  detailed  Infurmation  as  to  the 
prior  occupations.  bu.«;lnes»  exfierlence,  and 
tran.sactions  with  the  company  of  officers, 
directors,  and  nominees. 

(c)  Any  statement  submitted  by  any  stock- 
holder of  any  proposal  advanced  for  any 
purpose. 

Other  changes  are  also  proposed  which 
will  add  to  the  difficulty  of  complying  with 
these  already  complicated  rules,  the  most 
Important  of  which  would  require  that  stock- 
holders specify  the  action  they  desire  to  t»e 
taken  on  their  proxies. 

basic    ASSTMmON    INCORRECT 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  proponents  of 
these  changes  appears  to  be  that  corporation 
executives  act  only  in  their  own  interests 
and  without  regard  for  their  stockholders. 
■■Management  feathering  Its  ue.'-t  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Its  stockholders,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Government,"  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  Chairman  Purcell  stated,  "we 
see  more  and  more  today." 

It  IS  generally  recognized  that  most  sti  ck- 
holders  do  not  bother  to  read  through  the 
lengthy  material  which  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  C<iramlsslon  even  now  requires  a 
company  to  send  to  them  and  often  cannot 
and  do  not  understand  it.  Consequently, 
the  net  result  of  the  increased  burden  which 
the  amendments  would  place  on  proxy  solici- 
tations is  a  greater  diversion  of  executives' 
time  away  from  vital  war  efforts  and  a  greater 
waste  of  corporate  funds  with  little  practical 
benefit  to  anyone.  What  Is  really  needed,  as 
a  practical  matter.  Is  simplification  of  proxy 
statements  so  that  stockholders  will  read  and 
can  understand  them. 

The  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  therefore,  opposes  these  pro- 
posed amendments  as  not  In  he  public  In- 
terest, for  the  following  principal  reasons: 

1.  Under  the  gtUse  of  regulating  proxies, 
the  proposed  amendments  would  indirectly 
give  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
the  power,  not  conferred  upon  it  by  Congress, 
to  regulate  annual  reports  to  stockholders. 

Congress  did  not  confer  upon  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  authority  to  regu- 
late annual  reports  to  shareholders  of  ordi- 
nary business  corporations.    The  Commission 


has  sskf-d  Congress  for  an  amendment  to  the 
law  which  would  confer  such  authority  upon 
It  and  which  Is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Forel|;n  Commerce 
Committee  The  prospect  of  congressional 
action  on  this  subject  may  l)o  remote  Con- 
sequently, that  pcwer  Is  now  being  soui'ht 
indirectly  through  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Ctimmlsslcn's  power  to  regulate  proxy 
s-oUcitations. 

This  cannot  be  emphasized  Ico  stronRly. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  usurp  a  power  not  con- 
ferred by  law.  a  specious  device  to  short-cir- 
cuit Congress  so  as  to  enable  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  rtgulate  annual 
roport.s  to  shareholders  under  the  pretense  of 
regulating  pro.xics. 

2.  Under  the  guise  of  regulating  proxies,  the 
amendments  would  give  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commlasicn  power  to  Interfere  with 
the  internal  management  of  corporations  and 
constitute  an  attempt  to  regtilate,  through 
the  device  of  publicity,  executives'  salaries 
and  their  transactloas  with  their  corpcra- 
tlon.".  Tills  l.-^  a  subtle  device  to  tisurp  a 
power  of  control  over  business  practices  be- 
yond the  proper  scope  of  the  Commlssloa 
authority. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Information  which 
would  be  required  concerning  officers  and 
directors  exceeds  that  required  by  the  Com- 
ml&.slnn  In  applications  for  registration  under 
the  Exchange  Act.  and  even  that  required 
in  an  olferlng  prospectus  under  the  Securities 
Act  for  the  sale  of  srcuritles. 

The  proposed  requirement  that  all  salaries 
over  $25  000  be  set  forth  is  probably  an  effort 
to  discourage  the  payment  cf  salaries  In 
excess  of  that  amount.  Ganson  Purcell. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Chair- 
man, practically  said  as  much  in  his  speech  on 
September  3,  1942.  before  the  National  A.ssc- 
clatlon  of  Securities  Commissioners  in  which 
he  attacked  corporate  officials  generally  for 
voting  themselves  excessive  compensation. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  social  theory 
may  be.  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law  which 
autlicrlzes  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  u>e  its  authority  to  promote  such  a 
theory  or  to  attempt  to  regulate  and  control 
corporate  salaries. 

There  appears  to  be  no  rational  basis  for 
requiring  disclosure  only  of  salaries  of  over 
$25,000.  Salaries  over  that  amount  may  not 
be  exces.'ive  fur  one  company  or  one  execu- 
tive, while  salaries  well  under  that  amount 
may  be  exce.ssive  for  another  company  or  an- 
other executive.  It  may  be  far  better  fcr  a 
company  to  pay  a  few  top-notch  men  high 
salaries  than  to  pay  a  large  number  of  medi- 
ocre men  Itw  salaries,  aggregating  far  more, 
to  do  the  same  work.  The  proposal  would 
thus  expose  high-grade  executives  to  unfav- 
orable publicity  while  .«ihelterlng  mediocre  and 
less  able  executives  from  publicity, 

3.  The  amendments  would  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  haraisment  of  corporate  manage- 
ments by  professional  troublemakers  and 
blackmailers  without  affording  any  substan- 
tial protection  or  rights  to  minority  stock- 
holders which  they  do  not  now  have. 

The  requirement  th.it  any  proposal  of  any 
stockholder  be  set  out  In  the  proxy  material 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  professional  heckkr. 
Many  an  un.scrupulous  shareholder  might  at- 
tempt to  exact  substantial  sums  from  his  cor- 
poration for  withdrawing  statements  of  pro- 
posals Intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
embarrass  the  management  and  to  extort 
such  a  payment. 

The  change  would  be  of  little  benefit  in 
most  cases  becatise  stockholders  usually  have 
confidence  In  the  management  of  corpora- 
tions in  which  they  own  stock  and  hence 
would  not  vol*  for  propoeals  opposed  by  the 
management.  When  stockholders  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  management  they  usually  sell 
their  stock  The  pretense  that  these  changes 
would    "enable    stockholders    themselves    to 


control  the  actions  of  management"  Is  with- 
out foundation  in  fact  or  in  law  and  is  typi- 
cal of  the  disingenuoiis  and  misleading  argu- 
ments advanced  in  support  of  the  proposals. 
Tlie  requirement  that  stockholders'  pro- 
posals be  set  out  in  the  proxy  material  should, 
if  adopted,  spocllically  exonerate  the  company 
and  Its  management  from  liability  under  rule 
X  14A  5  for  fal.se  and  misleading  statements 
made  by  the  stockholders.  At  present  the 
proposals  contain  no  such  exemption  from 
liability  therefor. 

4  The  amendments  would  accelerate  the 
trend  toward  net  soliciting  proxies,  thus 
ferving  to  disfranchise  stockholders  and  to 
perpetuate  existing  managements. 

As  the  proxy  regulations  apply  only  to  the 
felicitation  of  proxies,  the  nuisance  of  com- 
pl>ing  with  them  may  be  avoided  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  refraining  from  any  solicita- 
tion of  proxies.  So  many  companies  have 
done  this  evtn  under  the  lets  onerous  rules 
now  in  force  that  the  Commission  has  asked 
Congress  lo  amend  the  law  so  as  to  compel 
companies  to  solicit  proxies. 

5  The  amendments  would  increase  the 
already  excessive  burdens  on  listed  companies, 
while  unlisted  companies  bear  no  such  bur- 
dens, and  are,  therefore.  gro.s.slv  discrimina- 
tcry. 

One  of  the  reasons  so  few  companks  are 
listing  stocks  today  Is  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  subject  themselves  to  this  type  of  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  regulation. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  substantial  number  cf 
companies  have  delisted  their  stocks  This. 
cf  cour.se.  has  s?r.oiisly  weakened  the  ex- 
change markets  The  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.s.  which  would  aggravate 
the  discrimination  between  listed  and  un- 
li.sted  companies,  will  accelerate  this  trend 
which  Is  destructive  of  the  organized  mar- 
kets cf  the  country,  the  safest  and  soundest 
markets  lor  the  ordinary  investor. 

6  The  amendments  are  111 -conceived  In 
that  they  further  complicate  regulations 
which   should   be    materially  simplified 

7  The  requirement  that  the  shareholders 
must  specify  in  their  proxies  the  action  thev 
desire  to  have  taken  Is  Impractical  and  will 
probably  lead  to  there  bein»;  insufficient  valid 
proxies    at    many   meetings 

8  The  proposals.  If  adopted,  would  dis- 
tract corporate  (;fficials  from  giving  their  full 
time  and  attention  to  the  production  of  war 
materials  by  requiring  them  to  consume  time 
and  energy  in  fruitless  efforts  to  comply  with 
intricate  bureaucraiic  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative red  tape. 


Pay  $s  We  Go 


•     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A  TFV^ES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert a  letter  which  I  have  ju.^t  received 
from  Mr.  Leo  Keller,  general  manager  of 
the  Howard  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Coun- 
cil Bluflfs,  Iowa,  in  the  Seventh  Iowa 
District  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. 

In  a  few  words  Mr.  Keller  sets  out  in 
plain  understandable  language  the  prob- 


lem his  and  many  like  concerns  in  Amer- 
ica will  face  unless  our  present  method 
of  collecting  income  taxes  is  changed  to 
meet  the  changing  times. 

I  am  especially  anxious  that  every 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  read  Mr.  Kellers  letter  as 
well  as  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress: 

Howard  MAN^'^ACTt^lINc  Co  . 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa.  January  26.  1943. 
Hon    Ben  F.  Jensen. 

Member  of  Congrats.  Hou^e 

Office  Building.  Washington.  D   C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  tax  situation  and  desire 
to  urge  that  if  the  Ruml  plan  is  adopted  in 
Its  proposed  form  or  some  modified  form 
that  it  be  made  to  apply  to  the  employer  as 
well  as  to  the  salaried  employee.  The  em- 
ployer should  be  permitted  lo  pay  monthly 
or  quarterly  out  of  his  earnings  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

The  case  of  the  Howard  Manufacturing  Co. 
Illustrates  the  need  for  some  such  program 
of  taxation,  and  we  believe  it  is  typical  of 
many  such  concerns. 

The  Howard  Manufacturing  Co  is  a  part- 
nership and  is  engaged  wholly  in  war  pro- 
duction We  manufacture  and  assemble 
radio  crystal  holders  for  use  In  tanks,  air- 
planes, and  other  mechanized  equipment  of 
the  armed  forces.  We  are  producing  ap- 
proximately 25,000  finished  crystal  holders 
per  day  under  subcontracts.  We  cannot  be- 
gin to  meet  the  demand  of  the  armed  forces 
and  are  constantly  urged  to  increase  our  pro- 
duction. The  increasing  of  cur  production 
entails  large  exfendltures  for  expensive  ma- 
chinery and  expansion  cf  our  plant  We  now 
have  invested  in  the  plant  and  equipment 
approximately  $75,000. 

If  the  war  should  end  suddenly  and  we 
should  be  required  to  pay  our  Income  taxes 
on  the  preceding  year,  it  will  take  all  of  our 
profits  to  pay  the  income  taxes  and  we  will 
have  nothing  left  except  our  plant  and 
equipment  set-up  for  war  production.  It 
will  be  practically  valueless  for  any  other 
purpc.se,  and  our  original  capital,  together 
with  our  earnings,  will  be  tied  up  In  a  worth- 
less plant.  Under  the  present  set-up,  we  see 
nothing  but  bankruptcy  ahead  when  the  war 
ends 

We  are  personally  devoting  16  hours  a  day 
to  the  business,  under  a  terrific  strain,  in  an 
endeavor  to  increase  the  production  to  com- 
ply With  the  demands  of  the  armed  fc;rces. 

If  a  program  can  be  worked  out  along  the 
lines  of  the  Ruml  plan,  it  would  permit  us  to 
pay  income  taxes  out  of  our  current  earnings. 
The  Government  will  be  the  gainer  In  the 
long  run.  We  would  like  to  enlarge  our  plant 
with  the  addition  of  much  required  equip- 
ment so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
armed  forces  but  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
expand  our  production  and  Invest  additional 
capital  when  we  know  that  the  plant  and  its 
equipment  will  be  of  practically  no  value 
when  the  war  ends.  If  tne  Government  has 
to  levy  upon  and  take  over  the  plant  for 
Income  taxes  due  when  the  final  settlement 
is  made,  there  will  be  a  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  a  loss  of  our  entire  capital 
investment. 

Tills  is  such  a  serious  matter  to  this  con- 
cern and  to  similar  establishments  through- 
out the  country  that  we  urge  upon  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  the  adoption  of  the 
Ruml  plan  In  such  form  that  it  will  apply  to 
the  employer  snd  the  manufacturer  of  war 
products  and  we  feel  that  It  should  be  en- 
acted speedily  so  that  we  can  pro}>erly  de- 
termine our  future  course. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

T.  W.  Keller. 
General  Manager. 


Nary  Yaitl  in  Narraf  Bn$eH  Bay 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  S.  G.  Webb,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
published  in  the  Newport  County 
Sentinel. 

This  article  explains  in  detail  a  mat- 
ter which  is  most  important  to  the  State.s 
which  comprise  the  noitheastern  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

A  complete  navy  yard  in  Narragansett 
Bay  will  protect  about  70  percent  of  tho 
total  population  of  the  United  States  and 
approximately  JO  percent  of  the  Nation's 
industry. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  this  clear  statement  by 
Mr.  Webb,  and  I  ask  them  to  give  to  it 
their  careful  consideration: 

A  Navy  Yard  in  NARRACANsm  Bat  Area  Is  a 

National  Nfcessity 

(By  S.  George  Webb) 

Recognition  of  the  outstanding  strategic 
importance  of  the  Narragansett  Bay  region 
to  Rhode  Island,  to  New  England,  to  the 
Northeast,  and  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  Is  slowly  gaining  widespread  accept- 
ance 

In  each  recurring  war  this  Immense  stra- 
tegic value  is  at  once  recognized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  expensiv?  facilities  are  hurried- 
ly installed  to  enable  our  Army  and  Navy — 
partictil.irly  the  latter— to  function  most  effi- 
ciently in  carrying  out  their  increased  war 
duties 

In  the  peaceful  periods  between  wars  many 
of  the  wartime  facilltt?s,  so  hurriedly  and 
expensively  created,  have  been  dismantled. 

Thus  an  enormous  waste  of  money  and 
resources  hps  taken  place  after  each  prevloua 
war  This  vastc  should  and  could  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  prevention  Is  simple  and  obvious:  It 
Is  to  create  a  permanent  modem  navy  yard 
within  Narragansett  Bay,  equipped  with  dry- 
docks  and  all  facilities,  so  that  It  will  bo 
capable  of  servicing,  repairing,  and  building 
naval  ships  of  ell  categories 

When  this  modern  navy  yard  has  been 
created  all  the  hurriedly  constructed  war- 
time establishments  and  facilities  will  be- 
come of  adjunctive,  permanent  value  The 
whole  region  then  will  become  a  permanent 
naval  operating  base  of  the  highest  useful- 
ness to  the  Nation  in  both  war  and  peace 
times.  Instead  of  being  a  vicarious,  tempo- 
rary base  for  wartime  use  only. 

NATIONAL   ASSET 

In  this  way  all  the  expenditures  made  and 
being  made  in  and  near  the  Narragansett  Bay 
region  could  be  transplanted  into  permanent 
assets  of  great  and  increasing  value  to  our 
country. 

In  this  statement  a  distinction  Is  drawn, 
for  full  understanding,  between  the  Narra- 
gansett Bay  area  and  the  Narragansett  Bay 
region. 

The  area  includes  all  Narragansett  Bay 
from  its  entrance  to  Providence.  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  and  Sakcnnet  River  with  the  islands 
therein,  the  shores  thereof  and  the  cities 
and  towns  located  thereon. 
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The  refrlon  goes  farther  afield.  It  Includes 
all  of  the  Narragansett  Bay  area  and  In  addi- 
tion thereto  Cape  Cod  Canal.  Cape  Cod.  Cape 
Cod  Bay.  Biuzarda  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound, 
Nantucket  Siund.  Marthas  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket  Islands,  Block  Island  Sound  ai^d 
Block  Island.  On  the  land  It  includes  New 
London  with  the  submarine  base  and  the 
United  States  Coa«t  Guard  Academy  and 
Providence,  Newport.  Pawtucket,  Woon»ocket, 
Fall  River.  New  B'  d.'ord  Taunton,  and  Plym- 
outh. 

The  inner  line  of  defense  of  Narragansett 
Bay  area  already  exl.«t.s  In  the  line  between 
Piilnt  Judith   and  Sakonnet  Point 

The  outer  line  of  defense  would  comprise 
a  fortified  Gay  Head,  a  frrtifled  Block  Island, 
and  a  fortifltd  Mi^nUuk  Point  This  line 
would  b«'  the  southern  boundary  of  the  re- 
gion It  should  t)e  heavily  fortified  at  the 
three-named  points  so  as  to  protect  the  ship 
lane  t<i  and  from  New  York  which  lies  Just 
to  Its  south,  and  to  protect  Block  Island 
Sound.  Buzzards  Bay  and  the  southern  ap- 
proach to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  to  protect 
Long  Island  Sound 

ThJs  are  Included  In  the  region  water  areas 
of  highly  strategic  importance  and  a  heavily 
Industrialized  area  In  Connecticut,  Rhode 
I.sland  and  Massnrhusett.';  as  well  as  the  Nar- 
rangansett  Bay  Area  Itself 

Within  the  Narragansett  Bay  Area  have 
been  created  from  time  to  time  a  naval  tor- 
pedo station,  a  naval  war  college,  a  naval 
training  station,  a  naval  hospital,  two  naval 
ammunition  storage  depots,  a  naval  supply 
deiK)t,  a  naval  fuel  station,  a  PT  boat  basin, 
and  other  facilities  which  can  be  permanently 
useful. 

Within  the  region  many  recently  created 
facilities,  including  the  North  Eastern  Naval 
Air  Base  at  Quonset  Point,  the  fortifications 
at  Point  Judith  and  Sakonnet  Point,  and 
numerous  Interior  and  surrounding  harbor 
torts  and  antiaircraft  gun  Installations  are 
products  of  anticipated  defense  and  offense 
needs  of  the  region  In  the  global  war  which 
we  actively  entered  Immediately  after  De- 
cember 7.  1941. 

N.*VT  TARO  LACKINO 

All  of  these  facilities.  In  the  aggregate, 
make  an  Important  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
naval  operating  base  A  navy  yard  within 
Narragansett  Bay.  nec&seary  to  make  this  base 
complete  and  permanent.  Is  lacking 

When  such  a  navy  yard  Is  located  within 
Narragansett  Buy,  all  of  the  present  facilities 
would  be  of  permanent  value  and  usefulness. 
Without  such  a  navy  yard,  many  of  these 
faculties  win  probably  be  abandoned  when 
the  war  ends,  with  the  attendant  huge 
financial  loss  to  Rhode  Island  and  to  the 
country.  This  happened  after  the  First  World 
War 

From  the  highest  interest  of  the  United 
States  a  modern,  fully  equipped  navy  yard 
should  be  created  within  Narragansett  Bay 
without  further  delay. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  now  building  a  two- 
ocean  navy,  and.  on  top  of  this,  additional 
war  vessels  ttitallng  1.900.0Ca  tons  have  been 
authorized  Tills  huge  buUcilng  program,  now 
well  advanced,  will  give  this  country  the 
greatest  Navy  of  all  time  But  this  is  not  all. 
for  on  top  of  this  program  llternlly  thou- 
sands of  small  craft.  Including  PT  boats. 
are  being  built  at  Inland  as  well  as  at  coastal 
yards  for  various  uses,  including  the  fighting 
of  submarines 

Assuming  that  only  one-quarter  of  all  these 
ships — large  and  small — are  employed  In  the 
Atlantic;  the  Narragansett  Bay  area  will  un- 
doubtedly be  called  upon  to  ser%e  the  mani- 
fold needs  of  many  of  them,  and  thus.  If 
ftilly  equipped  to  perform  these  services  will 
be  a  busy  place  for  years  to  come.  But  the 
area  cannot  be  fully  effective  In  such  service 
without  a  navy  yard. 


But  apart  from  this  crying  need  the  region 
occupies  the  premier  strategic  position  of 
the  north  Atlantic  coa^t  line.  It  Is  In  geo- 
graphical position  to  protect  New  York,  the 
principal  shipping  point  and  financial  cen- 
ter for  all  that  part  of  our  country  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  north  of  Ma.son- 
Dlxon  Line  and  south  of  Canada.  This  is 
the  principal  Industrial,  commercial,  financial, 
and  population  center  of  our  whole  country 
The  full  efficiency  of  the  Narragansett  Bay 
region  thereby  becomes  of  vast  importance  to 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  for  If  New  York 
was  Injured  these  IB  States  would  also  be 
seriously  Injured.  If  not  actually  crippled, 
and  a  national  disaster  would  result. 

The  Narragansett  Bay  region  must  there- 
fore be  made  outstanding  in  strength  and 
efficiency  as  the  protecUir  of  the  largest  part 
of  this  country's  population.  Industry,  and 
wealth 

The  outer  line  of  defense  from  Gay  Head  on 
Marthas  Vineyard  Island,  westward  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point  passing  through  Block  Inland 
jvhen  fortified  as  It  should  be,  would  become 
an  Important  part  of  this  strength.  Block 
Lsland  should  be  made  Into  an  American 
counterpart  of  Heligoland  without  any 
further  delay. 

The  region  has  long  been  recognized  by 
United  States  naval  boards  and  eminent 
naval  strategists  as  one  of  the  two  necessary 
naval  operating  bases  on  the  North  Atlantic; 
the  other  being  Norfolk.  But,  unlike  Nor- 
folk. Narragansett  Bay  lacks  an  essentially 
necessary    navy   yard. 

This  brings  up  the  question  "Where  In 
Narragansett  Bay  should  the  navy  yard  be 
located?" 

mCAL    NAVT    TAaD    LOCATION 

Fortunately  we  have  a  made-to-order  Ideal 
location  ready  for  such  use. 

In  the  approximate  center  of  Narragansett 
Bay  area  lies  Prudence  Island  with  Its  two 
satelltes.  Patience  and  Dyer  Islands.  It  Is 
here  at  the  southern  end  of  Prudence  Island 
where  the  proposed  navy  yard  could  and 
should  be  placed.  This  navy  yard  should  be 
complete  with  two  or  more  dry  docks,  ship- 
building ways,  foundry,  machine  shops. 
cranes,  warehouses,  railroad  tracks,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  of  a  modern  navy  yard. 

It  would  be  close  to  the  naval  fuel  depot  at 
Melville.  R  I  .  and  close  to  the  protection  of 
the  Northeastern  Naval  Air  Base  at  Quonset 
Point,  R.  I.  As  Prudence  Island  la  6' 2  miles 
long  from  st>uth  to  north  by  one-half  to  2 
miles  In  width  and  Is  almcjst  uninhabited 
there  would  be  ample  room  remaining  for 
other  naval  and  military  establishments,  for 
housing,  and  for  a  shipbuilding  plant  for 
building  commercial  cargt)  carriers — so  badly 
needed — and  smaller  crafts.  In  addition  to 
the  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  proposed 
navy  yard  itself.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  already  owns  a  part  of  Prudence 
Island,  should  own  all  of  Prudence.  Patience, 
and  Dyer  Islands. 

It  is  herein  proposed  that  Prudence  and 
Patience  Islands  be  connected  by  a  causeway 
across  the  Intervening  narrow  and  shallow 
cove  and  that  a  railroad  vehicular  bridge  be 
built  to  connect  the  northwest  point  of 
Patience  Island  with  Warwick  Neck.  At  a 
point  near  the  southern  end  of  Prudence  Is- 
land, near  to  the  contemplated  navy  yard. 
It  Is  proposed  that  a  railroad  vehicular  bridge 
be  built  to  connect  Prudence  Island  with 
D>'er  Island  and  that  another  such  bridge  be 
built  to  connect  D3wr  Inland  to  the  land  of 
the  United  States  naval  fuel  depot  at  Mel- 
ville, R   I. 

When  the  causeway  and  bridge  connections 
have  been  made  a  vehicular  road  should  be 
built  over  the  entire  length  of  this  route  from 
Warwick  Neck  to  the  proposed  navy  yard  and 
to  Melville  and  be  connected  at  Warwick  Neck 


and  Melville  with  the  highway  system*  of 
Rhode  Island  and  thence  with  the  highway 
systems  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
and  territory  beyond. 

When  the  causeway  and  bridge  connections 
have  been  made  railroad  tracks  should  be 
laid  over  the  entire  route  from  an  existing 
New  York.  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Railroad 
connection  on  Warwick  Neck,  over  the  north 
bridge  and  causeway,  over  the  entire  length 
of  Prudence  Island  with  tracks  therefrom 
Into  the  proposed  navy  yard,  and  over  the 
Dyer  Island  bridges  to  the  United  States 
Government  land  at  Melville.  At  this  point 
these  tracks  could  be  joined  to  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  now  operated  by  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

But  these  traffic  facilities  would  not  be  all. 
In  addition  It  Is  proposed  that  fioating 
bridges  which  are  large  ferry  boats  capable 
of  taking  80  or  more  loaded  railroad  cars, 
such  as  are  used  for  naval  and  civilian  pur- 
poses In  Puget  Sound,  could  connect  from 
ferry  slips  on  Prudence  Island  to  similar  ferry 
slips  which  could  be  built  at  Providence, 
Pall  River.  Quonset  Point,  the  torpedo  sta- 
tion, the  training  station,  naval  hospital. 
Port  Adams,  and  any  other  suitable  point 
to  be  reached  to  and  from  the  proposed  navy 
yard. 

Thus  by  a  combination  of  railroad,  vehicu- 
lar road,  and  fioating  bridges  traffic  con- 
nections could  be  established  between  the 
proposed  navy  yard  on  Prudence  Island  and 
all  naval,  military,  and  civilian  establUh- 
ments  within  Narragansett  Bay  and  with  all 
cities  and  towns  surrounding  the  bay. 
Trucks  to  and  from  the  proposed  navy  yard 
could  reach  near  and  distant  parts. 

Having  fioating  bridges  as  well  ■•  rail- 
road-vehicular bridges  no  conceivable  bomb- 
ing could  put  all  these  means  of  communica- 
tion out  of  business  at  one  time. 

Thus  Prudence  Island,  with  the  navy  yard 
and  other  possible  naval,  military,  and  ship- 
building establlshmenu  thereon  would  be 
tied  in  by  rail,  water,  and  highways,  not  only 
with  all  naval  and  military  establishments 
In  the  Narragansett  Bay  area,  but  would  tap 
the  population  and  Industrial  resources  of  the 
entire  region. 

A  great  navy  yard  situated  on  Prudence 
Island  would  be  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Narragansett  Bay  area. 

Every  naval,  military,  and  Industrial  estab- 
lishment within  the  region  would  then  be  co- 
ordinated Into  a  highly  efficient  driving  unit, 
effectively  ready  to  help  win  the  war  and  after 
the  war  to  continue  full  operation  and  thus 
insure  the  permanent  prosperity  of  Industry 
and  lab<jr  in  Rhode  I&land  and  contlguotis 
territory 

This  permanent  prosperity  can  and  will  be 
ours  and  our  country  will  benefit  if  the  region 
pos.sesses,  as  the  hub  cf  a  wheel  In  Its  center, 
a  fully  equipped  navy  yard,  whose  traffic  and 
communication  spokes  would  radiate  out  and 
reach  Into  every  naval,  military,  and  Indus- 
trial e.stabllshment  In  the  region  and  whose 
combined  activities  will  then  be  continued 
Into  all  the  peacetimes  to  follow. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  be  permanently 
deprived  of  this  continuing  prosperity  and 
our  country  will  suffer  during  and  after  the 
war  If  the  region  possesses  no  navy  yard  In 
its  center  Then  there  will  be  nothing  to  tie 
together  Into  a  coherent  and  permanently 
busy  whole  the  naval,  military,  and  Indus- 
trial establLshments  scattered  throughout 
the  region  Then  will  cerUlnly  be  repeated 
the  wasteful  work  of  dismantling,  abandon- 
ing, or  reducing  the  activities  of  many  of 
these  establishments  throughcut  the  region 
as  happened  after  World  War  No.  1. 

In  the  best— Indeed,  vital— Interests  of 
our  country,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  of  all  con- 
cerned, let  us  have  the  vitally  necessary  navy 
yard — now. 


GaHant  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REftilARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASsACHuaariB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTB 

Thursday,  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  January  27, 
1943: 

GALLANT  LXADEB 

America  stands  today  mute  in  awed  ad- 
miration of  bravery  no  lesa  than  any,  and 
valor  equal  to  all.  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. Commander  In  Chief  in  name  and  deed. 
New  England,  in  particular,  where  courage 
In  the  crisis  v;as  born  and  leaders  of  men 
risked  their  lives  that  this  land  be  free, 
salutes  the  spirit  which  inspired  cur  Presi- 
dent to  make  his  hazardous  Journey. 

The  other  Journeys  of  the  war,  the  frequent 
trigs  of  Churchill,  the  trek  cl  Kai-shek  to 
Inma,  the  Hopkins  flight  to  winter-bound 
Russia  and  the  Knox  visit  to  smouldering 
Pearl  Harbor — daring  as  they  were — pale  In 
comparison  to  the  chosen  leader  of  a  nation, 
on  the  continuance  of  whose  living  so  much 
of  the  future  of  the  world  depends,  risking 
5.000  miles  of  ocean  to  speed  the  way  to 
victor}'. 

Without  pomp  or  circumstance — in  a  small, 
white  villa — hard  by  the  bright  target  of 
Casablanca,  he  lived  and  conferred  through 
10  gruelling  days,  so  that  be  might  make  the 
thrilling  announcement  that  the  Allies  had 
come  to  complete  agreement  on  war  plans 
for  1943  to  bring  about  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Japanese 

And  the  conference  table  alone  would  not 
do  him.  He  went  to  the  front,  to  the  fight- 
ing front,  where  begrimed  tanksters,  nerve- 
keyed  bombardiers,  sound-deafened  artiller- 
ists and  mud-coated  raiders  of  our  Nation, 
stared  In  joyous  amazement,  stirred  to  the 
depths,  as  their  general  of  generals  rolled 
down  the  battlellne.  sharing  their  dangers 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is  a  his- 
tory highlighted  with  surpassing  deeds,  that 
leaders  who  had  accomplished  at  great  peril. 
But  few  equal  this. 

Something  was  needed  to  bring  the  French 
together.  No  emissary  would  do.  And  De 
Gaulle  and  Giraud  now  know  why  he  is  the 
light  that  shines  In  a  world  of  darkness,  why 
he  Is  the  spirit  that  unites  free  men  and  why 
he  is  the  force  that  outdares  the  Hitlers  and 
Hlrohltoe. 

There  was  need  of  agreement  on  the  best 
strategy.  In  his  presence  the  leaders  learned 
how  vital  was  the  solitary  objective,  victory, 
and  how  unimportant  were  any  picayune 
points  which  might  delay  us  from  that  goal. 

Stalin  and  Kai-shek  could  not  attend?  He 
let  them  know,  as  the  conferences  progressed, 
what  was  going  on.  demonstrating  to  them 
and  to  all  thereby,  that  to  him  the  phrase, 
"United  Nations."  means  just  what  It  reads, 
all  nations  that  defy,  marching  shoulder  to 
thoulder  to  freedom  over  the  enslavers  of 
men. 

A  perllotis  trip?  Of  course.  A  dangerous 
Journey?  Beyond  any  question.  Hitler 
would  have  sacrificed  a  hundred  divisions. 
And  Goerlng  would  have  given  a  thousand 
ships  of  his  Luftwaffe  to  have  ended  that 
Journey  to  North  Africa.  But  the  President 
cf  the  United  States.  underUklng  it.  knew 
that  and  did  not  flinch. 


In  his  example,  how  inflnitesimal  becomes 
the  yearning  for  a  second  cup  of  coffee,  a  sec- 
ond lump  of  sugar,  or  a  second  pat  of  butter. 
And  how  proud  Americans  are  today,  to  pin 
upon  the  coat  of  the  gallant  leader,  who  ren- 
dered service  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  that 
superlative  decoration — the  red  badge  of 
courage. 


The  Home  Front  and  the  Pott- War  Period 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

or  CONNBCTtCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1943 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Lodge]  recently  delivered 
an  Interesting  and  timely  address  in  Bos- 
ton before  the  New  England  Iron  and 
Hardware  Association.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  members  of  this  organization,  especially 
so  at  a  time  when  they  are  striving  to  over- 
come so  many  new  difficulties  in  performing 
their  great  services  to  the  community.  I  am 
also  personally  touched  by  the  fact  that  I 
come  to  you  exactly  25  years  after  my  be- 
loved grandfather  addressed  you.  In  an  or- 
ganization of  this  kind  I  see  an  example  of 
the  genius  of  New  England,  of  its  enterprise 
and  mechanical  skill,  which  have  made  it 
famous  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  to  take  a  look 
Into  the  future  at  this  time  and  in  this  place 
at  the  start  of  a  new  year  and  at  the  start 
of  a  very  new  Congress.  We  but  voice  the 
sentiments  of  every  American  when  we  say 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress,  just  as  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen,  to  put  the  winning 
of  the  war  at  the  head  of  every  other  con- 
sideration. This  must  come  first  and  no 
other  plans,  no  matter  how  attractive  they 
may  be,  should  divert  lis  from  the  grim  busi- 
ness at  hand. 

When  I  say  this.  I  have  in  mind  some  of 
the  public  discussions  al>out  the  peace.  By 
all  means,  let  the  proper  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment be  thinking  alMut  the  peace,  but 
let  no  discussion  of  the  peace  lull  us  into 
thinking  that  the  war  will  soon  be  over  and 
that  we  can  relax  our  effort.  Let  no  dispute 
about  the  jjeace  divide  the  American  people 
at  a  time  when  they  must,  above  all.  be 
united  to  save  their  own  beloved  country.  It 
Is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  we  can  have 
no  choice  whatever  about  the  peace  if  our 
enemies  are  not  utterly  destroyed.  It  should 
suffice  us  to  believe  in  a  peace  which  will  be 
lasting — which  will  prevent  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  from  going  to  war 
again. 

It  should  be  enough  for  us  to  believe  In 
a  peace  which  is  not  only  lasting — but  a 
peace  which  is  also  just,  a  peace  resting  on 
the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  which 
stated  that  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  respected  "the  right  of  all  people 
to  form  the  government  under  which  they 
will  live." 

This  statement  Is  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion, set  forth  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
deatbleM  words    oX    the    second    inaugural. 


when  he  asked  for  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace. 
It  Is  in  the  spirit  of  the '  common  pe<^la 
of  England.  Ireland.  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
whose  forebears  80  years  ago  espoused  the 
cause  of  American  Union  and  demanded  the 
abolition  of  American  slavery  even  though 
their  own  economic  interests  suffered  thereby. 
The  question  of  a  Just  peace  is  a  very  simple 
one.  If  a  people  la  in  possession  of  the  right 
to  choose  those  by  whom  it  wishes  to  be 
governed,  or  even  if  It  U  ruled  arbitrarily 
by  one  of  its  own,  it  is  a  free  people.  If 
it  Is  not  in  possession  of  that  right.  If  gov- 
ernment is  imposed  upon  it.  by  any  outside 
agency,  it  is  not  a  free  people. 

These  general  principles,  however,  suffice 
tis  for  the  present.  No  man  can  give  de- 
tailed discussion  of  a  peace  settlement  which 
has  not  yet  been  made.  We  can  moreover 
recognize  that  when  victory  Is  ours,  those 
who  have  seen  the  great  power  of  American 
Industry  to  make  new  things  and  create 
new  wealth,  as  they  are  doing  In  this  war. 
will  not  willingly  go  back  to  a  system  of 
doles  and  bread  lines.  ThU  fact.  I  believe, 
is  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  Industry  who 
are  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  preventing 
the  economic  chaos  of  unemployment  which 
BO  often  follows  war. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  that  the  same 
people  who  have  witnessed  the  accomplish- 
ments of  American  Industry  In  time  of  war 
have  also  witnessed  the  falliues  of  bureauc- 
racy. The  same  people  who  expect  of  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  that  it  will  provide 
jobs  in  plenty  are  more  determined  than  ever 
that  our  country  will  not  become  socialistic. 
The  filling  out  of  countless  incomprehensible 
forms  and  questionnaires  has,  I  believe,  de- 
stroyed any  lurking  love  of  socialism  which 
may  have  existed. 

These  are  the  broad  generalities  which  ws 
can  have  in  mind  about  the  post-war  period. 
We  must,  I  repeat,  first  of  all  win  tlw  war. 
We  must  win  it  on  the  home  front  and  on  the 
military  front.  Let  me  talk  of  the  horns 
front  first. 

History  shows  conclusively  that  no  nation 
has  ever  been  successful  in  battle  if  the  home 
front  was  not  secure.  Ib  fact  there  are  many 
cases  in  history  when  troops  which  were  well 
supplied,  well  uained,  and  ably  led,  laid  down 
their  arms  when  they  became  convinced  that 
ail  was  not  well  on  the  home  front.  The 
will  to  win  of  the  civilian  population  has  been 
and  always  must  be  the  mainspring  of  victory. 
The  maintenance  of  high  morale  on  the  home 
front  is  a  matter  of  printie  concern. 

I  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  do  not 
think  that  conditions  on  the  home  front  are 
as  good  as  they  could  be  and  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  people  are 
to  be  in  any  way  blamed  or  criticized  for  this 
condition.  The  American  people  are  ready  to 
submit  to  any  order  and  to  undergo  any 
sacrifice  provided  they  are  asked  to  do  some- 
thing definite,  something  which  they  can 
understand,  something  which  makes  sense, 
and  something  for  which  some  one  person 
can  be  held  responsible. 

We  have  not  got  that  kind  of  a  system  in 
effect  as  yet  in  the  United  States  and  I  con- 
ceive It  to  be  one  of  the  prime  functions  of 
Congress  to  make  such  a  reform.  Today 
there  is  too  much  fumbling,  there  is  too 
much  divided  responsibility,  there  are  too 
many  overlapping  agencies,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  use  un-American  methods.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  those  who 
violate  the  law  should  be  prosecuted,  but 
that    no   one   should    be    persecuted. 

How  can  Congress  make  Itself  felt  in  the 
remedying  of  such  a  condition?  Congress  can 
make  the  laws,  but  it  cannot  enforce  them. 
It  has  no  power  of  appointment.  Congress 
can  authorize  the  construction  of  unlimited 
pipe  lines,  or  of  large  numbers  of  barges, 
but  Congress  cannot  be  blamed  if  those  in 
control  did  not  lay  the  pips  lines  or  build 
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the  barges  soon  eTloUK^  to  brlnR  otl  Into 
New  England  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Congress  has  not  made  mlatakefl  or  le/t  un- 
done things  which  It  shou:d  have  dene. 
I  know  the  mistakes  of  Congress  probably 
as  well  as  anyone  But  ConRre's,  like  every 
private  citizen  tn  this  country,  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  expect  that  an  administration 
which  f f  r  so  many  years  warned  cf  the 
danger  of  war  should  have  taken  the  steps  to 
prepare  us  for  this  war.  In  particular,  Ittsofar 
as  .vubmarlne  attacks  on  our  coa«twl.se  ship- 
ping  were  concerned 

The  most  effective  route  for  Congress  to  fol- 
low is  the  money  route  We  have  Ijern  pre- 
sented with  an  enormous  Budget,  $109  000- 
000  000  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  fcru- 
tlni»  every  single  appropriation,  to  demand 
a  complete  JustiQcation  of  it,  find  out  where 
the  unallocated  balances  are,  to  compare 
thla  year's  Items  with  similar  Items  la.st 
year — ttnd  finally  to  follow  through  and  see 
to  It  that  these  moneys  are  used  In  the  way 
which  has  been  represented  This  la  a  co- 
losMil  Job  It  Is  a  Job  which  ha*  not  been 
made  easier  by  the  past  10  years  during 
which  Congress  abdicated  Its  authority  and 
Its  responsibility  and  i^ave  the  executive 
branch  virtually  a  free  hand.  I  believe  the 
era  of  blank  checks  is  tlcflnitcly  over,  but  it 
Is  going  to  be  a  big  Job  to  run  down  all  the 
blank  check.s   which  are  still  outstanding 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I.  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  have  been 
actively  proposing  the  setting  up  of  a  trained 
staff  which  would  work  12  months  a  year 
In  following  these  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  members  of  this  staff  would 
be  paid  by  Congress  and  be  responsible  only 
to  Congress.  They  would  be  present  In  the 
committee  rooms  when  the  committee  re- 
ceives Its  demands  from  the  executive  branch 
They  would  Justify  and  give  their  opinions 
as  soon  as  the  repre-'^enlatlves  of  the  executive 
branch  had  given  theirs.  They  would  ferret 
out  waste  Tliey  would  ascertain  the  num- 
bers of  Federal  eniplovres  who  are  not  now 
given  enough  to  do  and  who  could  be  more 
profitably  used  in  some  other  branch  of  the 
war  effort  A  group  of  us  on  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  have  been 
working  on  this  thing  since  Congress  began. 
Prankly.  I  can  Imagine  nothing  more  con- 
structive or  more  likely  to  yield  beneficial 
restxlta 

It  will  be  a  broadened  continuation  of  the 
Sfplendid  work  of  Senator  Btrd.  whose  efforts 
last  year  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  over  a 
billion  dollars.  I  was  happy  to  Join  my  vote 
to  his  in  an  effort  to  reduce  expenditure  It 
win  always  be  a  pleasure  to  support  his  cru- 
sade for  clean  and  economical  government 

Let  DO  one  tblnk  this  Congress  will  not  as 
loyally  support  the  winning  of  the  war  as 
any  previous  Congress  has  done.  I  am  sure 
that  any  specific  grant  of  power  which  la 
needed  to  win  the  war  will  be  given  But  It 
will  be  a  definite  and  a  specific  grant  and 
not  a  blank  check 

And  this  Congress,  I  hope  and  believe,  will 
Insist  that  no  action  Is  taken  which  is  nut 
authorized  by  law.  No  arbitrary  limitation 
on  salaries,  for  example,  shall  be  Imposed 
by  the  administrative  branch,  when  such  a 
limitation  has  never  been  approved — and  In 
all  probability  never  would  be  approved — by 
Congress.  I  object  to  such  a  limitation,  not 
only  because  it  would  produce  very  Uttla 
revenue,  not  only  because  it  would  discourage 
Incentive  and  thereby  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  new  wealth:  I  object  to  It  above 
all.  because  It  Is  an  act  of  usurpation,  and 
tinsound  In  principle. 

Real  power  has  gone  to  the  executive  de- 
partments, while  public  responsibility  still 
rests  with  Oongress.  Between  January  7. 
IMl.  and  AprU  12.  1SM2.  the  President  Issued 
600  Executive  orders — laws  which  were  never 
written  In  the  halls  of  Congress  uu   the  re- 


sponsibility of  men  chosen  by  the  public  and 
known  to  the  public.  This  la  an  Intolerable 
situation. 

Congress  shotiltf  not  only  exercise  more 
care  In  the  delegation  of  powers;  the  Execu- 
tive should  stop  expanding  Its  policies  by 
Interpretation.  Moreover,  Congress  should 
enact  legl.slatlon  fur  a  Judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions 

One  of  the  great  dangers  facing  this  Nation 
Is  uncontrolled  Inflation  In  its  simplest 
form  Inflation  means  that  the  dollar  buj-s 
less  good.s.  or,  slated  In  another  way,  when 
dtmand  for  goods  exceeds  the  supply,  prices, 
unless  rigidly  controlled,  skyrocket  under  the 
Impetus  of  competitive  buylr  g  In  spite  of 
thf  steps  which  have  been  taken,  we  arc  ex- 
prrlencing  quite  a  degree  of  Inflation.  A  stop 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  Inflation  Is  to 
exempt  sn.all  life-insurance  policies  from 
taxation 

Tins  exemption  should  apply  only  to  an 
Inclivldiial  limitation  of  premiums  on  a  policy 
value  not  In  excess  of  95.000,  In  order  net  to 
permit  an  avenue  of  escape  by  taxpayers  oX 
wealth  cr  corporations. 

Tliis  principle  Is  already  embodied  in  the 
present  tax  law  by  which  medical  and  cer- 
tain other  expenses  In  a  limited  amount  can 
be  taken  as  a  tax  credit 

Every  additional  dollar  that  the  wage  earn- 
ers pay  Into  life,  endowment,  health,  and  ac- 
cident insurance  not  only  restricts  Inflation, 
benefits  the  Individual  as  to  protection  and 
a»i<»ts.  curtails  spendliig  power  to  some  degree, 
but  It  contributes  to  the  hnancjal  fabric  of 
our  Nation  by  creating  the  reservoirs  of  ready 
cash  whereby  natural  channels  will  further 
Increase  their  as.sets  In  liquid  form  by  the 
purchase  for  investment  of  large  amounts  of 
United  States  Ixinds  and  securities  and  for 
other  su.stalnlng  business  purp<iFes 

One  thing  more.  To  maintain  the  home 
front,  the  energies  of  the  American  people 
must  t>e  concentrated  on  winning  the  real 
war  which  we  are  fighting  agaln.^t  ovir  for- 
eign enemies  Our  energies  must  not  be 
wasted  and  dissipated  In  fighting  the  battle 
of  Washington  In  this  war  we  have  seen 
splendid  cooperation  between  the  leaders  cf 
the  Army  and  Navy  on  many  foreign  battle- 
fields Why  can  we  not  have  the  same  coop- 
eration among  the  agencies  in  Washington? 
Let  us  get  together  to  fire  more  bullets  at  the 
enemy  and  fewer  questionnaires  at  American 
citizens. 

I  close  with  a  subject  which  Is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  U>  us  all  and  one  regarding 
which,  you.  as  leaders  In  your  respective  fields 
will  soon  have  to  pa.«-s  Judgment  You  have 
heard  It  saic  In  the  past  that  the  Army  which 
Is  contemplated  for  the  United  States  is  too 
big,  that  it  Is  a  maai  army,  that  It  Is  be- 
yond the  productive  capacities  of  our  Nation, 
that  it  Is  beyond  our  ability  to  ship  It  over- 
sea*, and  that  we  should  arm  other  nations 
to  do  the  fighting  instead  of  training  troops 
for  ourselves. 

I  would  like  to  analyze  these  statements 
for  a  moment  and  lay  the  facts  before  you 
so  that  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusion. 
I  first  ask  you  to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
figure  of  7.500,000  was  arrived  at  after  ex- 
haustive studies  and  surveys  by  well-qualiflcd 
expert*- -experts  who  have  access  to  more  In- 
formation than  can  possibly  be  true  of  any 
private  citizen.  Any  man,  no  matter  how 
brilliant  he  may  be.  would  be  rash  to  dispute 
the  Judgment  of  men  who.  unlike  him.  could 
fcee  the  entire  picture. 

The  Army  which  we  are  building— and  I 
speak  from  experience — Is  a  mechanized 
army  throughout  It  la  not  a  ma&s  army 
or  a  "cannon-fodder  army  '*  It  Is  an  army 
which  Is  very  high  In  the  number  of  Its 
specialists. 

The  question  of  bigness  In  an  army  can 
only  be  measured  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  enemy's  forces.  We  believe  the 
Axis  can  muster  approximately  683  divisions. 


That  Is  a  good  figure  to  thtnk  over  when 
people  say  that  our  Army  Is  too  big. 

Let  me  break  down  thla  figure  of  7.600.000. 
First  oome  3.300.000  for  the  Army  air  forces. 
These  have  the  first  priority  on  men.  on 
supplies,  and  on  shipping,  which  Is  as  It 
should  be.  The  next  subdivision  is  3.300.000 
for  the  ground  troops,  that  Is.  Infantry, 
artillery,  and  tanks.  Thla  Is  about  the  same 
figure  as  was  projected  for  our  ground  army 
In  the  World  War  Another  million  goes  to 
the  service  of  supply,  which  Is  a  problem 
which  did  not  exist  In  the  World  War  as  it 
does  today  The  final  million  Is  for  the  de- 
fense commands  to  guard  our  own  shores, 
which  were  not  threatened  In  the  World  War, 
and  also  include  trainees  and  replacements. 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  called  an  extrava- 
gant figure 

In  an  emergency  like  this  one.  we  have  to 
trust  someone  We  must  have  qualified  men 
who  will  make  decisions  I  believe  we  have 
such  men  and  that  we  should  accept  their 
Judgment  until  they  show  themselves  to  be 
Incompetent  We  cannot  run  the  war  In  a 
civilian  debating  society 

The  waging  of  modern  war  against  able 
and  well-prepared  adversaries  is  a  hard  Job 
which  requires  enormous  contributions  of 
money,  of  inconvenience  —  if  not  of  actual 
hard-^hlp — by  the  civilian  population.  The 
support  of  an  Army  and  Navy  which  will 
enable  us  to  defeat  these  powerful  enemies 
across  vast  oceans  Is  a  tremendous  under- 
taking Unfortunately,  we  have  no  choice 
as  to  whether  or  net  we  shall  conduct  euch 
a  struggle  We  are  in  It  and  our  very  sur- 
vival Is  at  stake 

Tlie  greater  our  effort  Is,  the  sooner  the 
war  will  be  over.  To  restrict  our  effort  is 
merely  to  prolong  the  war  Tlie  trial  Is 
severe,  but  the  survival  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try is  a  treasure  beyond  price. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  on  another  oc- 
casion when  our  Nation  was  in  great  and 
pressing  danger:  "V/e  shall  either  nobly  save 
or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  on  earth." 
Confronted  with  this  choice,  we  know  what 
cur  answer  will  be. 


The  Railroads'  Place  in  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  able  address  delivered  before  the 
Kansas  Press  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting,  in  Wichita.  Kans.,  January  15. 
1943,  bv  Mr.  P  O  Gurley.  vice  pre.«:ident 
of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  i  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Co..  on  the  subject  The  Railroads' 
Place  in  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou). 
as  follows: 

The  Railroads'  Place  In  War  Is  my  subject 
tonight  The  protection  of  our  "SDuntry  has 
first  call  upon  the  services  of  the  rallro&d 
Industry,  as  It  has  upon  the  fine  young  men 
who  so  bravely  go  forth  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  railroads'  place  In  war.  therefore,  la  la 
support  of  the  fighting  forces,  yet  In  many 
respects  their  place  in  war  Is  similar  to  their 
place  during  peace  Their  Job  at  any  time  1« 
to  move  people  and  commodltlea  Irom  one 


community  to  another.  That  calls  for  the 
creation  and  use  of  power,  that  means  loco- 
motives pulling  vehicles  over  a  roadway,  and. 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  it  means  the 
employment  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
each  hour  of  the  day,  working  at  their  Jot>s, 
doing  many  Important  yet  humble  tasks, 
none  of  which  perhaps  are  spectacular  but 
all  are  essential  to  the  war  effort,  and  the 
ultimate  result  Is  a  splendid  achievement. 
All  who  participate  should,  and  do,  take 
pride  In  that. 

Some  railroad  men.  and  some  railroad 
women,  get  even  closer  to  the  fighting  front. 
An  Army  Engineering  Corps  composed  of 
many  Santa  Fe  ofScers  and  employees  has 
been  In  training  near  Clovls.  N.  Mex..  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Notgrass,  one  of  our 
superintendents.  He  Is  assisted  by  Major 
Poulks,  another  Santa  Pe  superintendent. 
Today  some  5,000  Santa  Fe  men  are  In  the 
armed  forces.  John  GUlles,  our  friend  and 
capable  general  manager  from  Amarlllo,  lost 
his  life  early  in  1942  whUe  acting  as  a  colonel 
doing  special  work  for  our  Army  In  Iran. 

When  we  consider  the  place  of  the  railroads 
In  today's  war  and  their  contribution  to  the 
war  effort,  it  is  helpful  to  recall  World  War 
No  1  and  the  Intervening  years  whether  those 
years  represented  peace  or  merely  a  hiatus  In 
hostUltles. 

In  World  War  No.  1  the  railroads  under 
private  management  did  not  function  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Government,  and  because 
of  that  the  railroads  were  taken  over  by 
the  Government  which  operated  the  roads 
for  a  period  of  26  months.  Tlmt  doea  not 
permit  a  complete  dlscvtssion  why  that  was 
thought  to  be  necessary,  but  there  are  a  few 
outstanding  reasons  which  exerted  a  great 
Infiuence.  There  was  not  sufficient  coopera- 
tion between  the  shippers  and  receivers  of 
freight,  and  there  was  Inadequate  coordina- 
tion between  railroad  shipments  and  ship- 
ments on  the  high  seas.  Thousands  of  cars 
were  loaded  before  the  consignee  was  pre- 
pared to  imload  the  cars,  and  thousands  of 
others  were  loaded  with  overseas  shipments 
without  knowledge  concerning  the  availabil- 
ity of  vessels  for  off-shore  movement. 

World  War  No.  1  occtirred  not  long  after  the 
era  of  railroad  construction.  The  two  dec- 
ades immediately  preceding  that  war  wit- 
nessed a  large  amount  of  new  railroad  mile- 
age. The  time  and  energy  of  railroad  man- 
agement had  been  engaged  more  in  build- 
ing a  railroad  plant  than  in  developing  the 
technique  of  completely  Integrated  opera- 
tion. Neither  the  fixed  property  nor  the 
rolling  stock  was  thought  to  be  capable  of 
rendering  sustained  service  under  the  pres- 
sure Inevitably  produced  by  war,  which  de- 
mands the  near  Impossible.  There  were 
too  many  engine  failures  and  too  many  bad 
order  cars. 

And  so  the  Government  embarked  upon  a 
great  experiment  in  transportation  which  no 
one  claims  was  successful.  When  the  rail- 
roads were  returned  to  their  private  man- 
agers those  managers  in  reflecting  upon  the 
causes  which  led  to  Government  control  and 
upon  the  many  disadvantages  ot  that  method 
of  operation  decided  upon  a  courageous  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  and  increased  effi- 
ciency. Millions  and  billions  of  dollars  were 
spent  In  the  physical  rehabilitation.  In  more 
and  better  cars  and  locomotives,  in  Improved 
roadway  and  stronger  bridges. 

In  collaboration  with  shipper  organiza- 
tions there  was  established  something  which 
I  think  did  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
to  improve  mutual  understanding  and  secure 
greater  cooperation  I  refer  now  to  the 
shippers  regional  advisory  boards.  These 
provided  a  forum  where  shippers,  who  after 
all  are  the  principal  users  of  the  railroads, 
and  the  railroad  managers  got  together.  The 
prospective  car  requirements  of   the  shipper 
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for  the  ensuing  90  days  were  forecasted  regu- 
larly, there  was  a  consLstent  contact  between 
the  railroads  and  their  customers.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  measure  the  good  which  came 
from  this  but  it  was  tremendous. 

Since  World  War  No.  1  the  railroads  organ- 
ised along  better  lines  for  centralized  action. 
The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  and  subse- 
quent laws  extended  the  powers  and  jurls- 
dlction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  they  are  In  position  to  take  more 
constructive  action  than  was  true  during 
World  War  No.  1.  By  virtue  of  his  constitu- 
tional and  sUtutory  authority  the  President 
established  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation on  December  18.  1941.  The  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  was  charged  with 
definite  obligations,  Including  the  direction 
to  coordinate  the  transportation  policies  and 
activities  of  the  several  Federal  agencies  and 
private  transportation  groups  in  effecting 
such  adjustments  in  the  domestic  transpor- 
tation systems  of  the  Nation  as  the  Euccess- 
ful  prosecution  of  the  war  may  require.  All 
of  these  things  made  it  possible  for  the 
various  Government  agencies  and  the  rail- 
road Industry  to  work  closer  together. 

The  2  decades  between  World  War  No.  1 
and  this  war.  the  nature  of  which  Justifies 
the  designation  "global  war,"  were  two  vastly 
different  decades.  The  first  was  one  of  sub- 
stantial and  sustained  business  prosperity 
during  which  occurred  most  of  the  physical 
rehabilitation  I  have  mentioned  and  the 
other  was  one  of  a  business  depression,  dur- 
ing which  it  has  been  said  the  railroads  lived 
off  their  fat.  Because  that  statement  was 
made  frequently  some  people  thought  the 
railroads  were  neither  financially  able  nor 
physically  strong  enough  to  function  ade- 
quately in  the  war  effort.  They  failed  to 
evaluate  correctly  two  vital  facts  The  first 
is  that  during  the  first  decade  the  railroads 
bullded  better  than  they  knew,  and  during 
the  second  economic  pressure  brought  forth 
more  efficient  managerial  techniques,  and 
furthermore  during  that  time  new  mate- 
rials, such  as  Improved  metals,  made  pos- 
sible better  cars  and  other  modern  Instru- 
mentalities of  transportation,  such  as  Diesel 
engines  and  better  designed  steam  engines. 
Despite  certain  financial  perplexities  all  of 
these  were  utilized  more  generally  than  was 
commonly  known. 

During  both  of  thse  decades  other  forms 
Of  transportation  were  greatly  expanded. 
These  Include  the  Panama  Canal  coastwise 
shipping,  pipe  lines,  and  a  perfectly  amaz- 
ing highway  system.  The  airways  too  got  a 
start,  and  we  are  grateful  that  our  air  forces 
have  that  much  of  a  background.  All  of 
this  Increase  in  competitive  transportation, 
however,  made  railroad  managers  ask  whither 
they  were  going  but  I  am  thankful  that  de- 
spite those  uncertainties  they  embraced  the 
new  methods  and  new  facilities  when  they 
were  available. 

Between  the  daj's  of  the  Chamberlain - 
Hitler  meetings  and  the  invasion  of  Poland, 
thoughtful  men.  Including  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  turned  their  minds  to  the 
problem  of  railroad  transportation  In  the 
United  States.  Intelligent  questions  were 
abked.  Not  long  after  the  fateful  day  In 
September  1939.  when  Hitler  marched  into 
Poland,  railroad  executives  meeting  first  in 
Washington  and  later  in  New  York,  studied 
the  Implications  of  European  war  and  sol- 
emnly pledged  that  they  woiUd  do  their  part 
to  Insure  transportation  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 

During  1940  and  1941  the  potential  trans- 
portation capacity  of  the  American  railroads 
was  increased  by  the  installation  of  locomo- 
tives, cars,  and  other  facilities.  The  railroads 
believed  then  that  In  the  event  our  Nation 
was  drawn  Into  the  wax  it  would  be  realized 
that  the  sinews  ot  war  Included  men,  equip- 


ment, and  facilities  necessary  to  fulfill  ran 
transporutlon  requirements  within  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  SUtes  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  policy  of  those  In  Wash- 
ington charged  with  the  serlotis  obligation 
of  allocating  materials  and  supplies  and  the 
wise  utilization  of  manpower.  These  men 
have  a  hard  Job  and  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility. There  have  been  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  Is  essential,  both  with  refer- 
ence to  transportation  Itself,  and  that  which 
Is  essential  In  providing  essential  transpor- 
tation. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  place  of  the  railroads 
In  time  of  war  was  similar  in  many  respecta 
to  their  place  during  peace.  In  order  to 
meet  war  demands  some  Industries  faced  a 
tremendous  conversion  problem.  In  connec- 
tion with  that  I  commend  to  all  of  you  the 
three  fine  articles  by  Boyden  Sparks  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  December  36  to 
January  9.  Inclusive,  entitled:  "Shoot  the 
Works "  These  are  thrilling  stories  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  responded  when  the  war  emer- 
gency came.  Huge  plants  were  changed  over 
very  quickly  from  making  peacetime  prod- 
ucts for  sale  In  a  competitive  market,  to  the 
production  of  Instrumentalities  of  war.  We 
should  be  thankful  for  those  men  who  were 
willing  and  had  the  "know  how"  to  respond 
to  the  new  demands.  I  hope,  too,  that  as  a 
people,  we  remember  what  they  did.  When 
danger  no  longer  threatens  It's  so  easy  to 
forget. 

Instead  of  the  conversion  task  which  con- 
fronted some  Industries,  the  railroad  obliga- 
tion was  to  take  on  more  and  more  of  a 
transportation  burden.  Thla  Is  indeed  a 
global  war,  and  our  armed  forces,  which  are 
composed  of  your  friends,  your  relatives,  and 
my  friends  and  my  relatives,  are  fighting 
on  many  fronts.  They  must  fight  the  enemy 
wherever  he  is  found.  They  need  fighting 
tools.  It  Is  the  Job  of  our  manufacturing 
industry  to  provide  the  equipment  theae  men 
need,  and  it  Is  the  obligation  of  the  trans- 
portation agencies  to  take  the  equipment  to 
them.  The  Job  of  the  American  railroads  Is 
to  transport  all  of  It  to  tidewater.  But  there 
Is  a  lot  of  other  transportation  the  railroads 
mtist  perform.  People,  foodstuffs,  raw  ma- 
terials, fabricated  materials,  all  miist  be 
moved.  I  spoke  earlier  of  the  developments 
in  other  forms  of  transportation  between 
World  War  No.  1  and  this  one.  The  sub- 
marine menace  stopped  coastwise  shipping 
almost  entirely.  The  Intercoastal  shipping 
through  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  discon- 
tinued except  perhaps  In  rare  Instances. 
Tonnage  which  formerly  moved  that  way 
now  moves  m  freight  cars  across  your  State 
of  Kansas  and  neighboring  States  to  the 
north  and  south.  The  shortage  of  rubber 
caused  a  decline  In   highway  traffic. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  success- 
fully handled  during  1942  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  freight  traffic  any  form  of  transporta- 
tion In  the  world  has  ever  been  called  upon 
to  move  In  any  corresponding  period.  The 
volume  handled  by  the  railroads  amounted 
to  630.000,000.000  ton-miles.  This  was  155  - 
000.000,000  ton-miles,  or  nearly  33  percent 
greater  than  that  handled  In  1941,  the  pre- 
vious record  year.  It  was  more  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  volume  moved  In  the  first 
World  War  year  1918. 

At  the  same  time  railroads  established  a 
new  high  record  in  volume  of  pe.ssenger  traf- 
fic in  1942.  Passenger -miles  (the  number  of 
passengers  multiplied  by  the  distance  car- 
ried) totaled  63.000.000,000.  This  exceeded 
by  more  than  6,000.000,000  passenger-miles, 
or  13  percent,  the  previous  record  established 
In  1920.  It  also  exceeded  1941  by  more  than 
23,000,000,000  passenger -mUes,  or  80  perce-it 
Part  of  this  heavy  passenger  trafflc  in  1943 
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can  b^  attributed  to  trocp  movement,  ap- 
proximately 2.000  000  memoers  of  cur  armed 
forca  now  being  trarsported  monthly  In  or- 
ganized movements.  Railroads  now  are  mov- 
ing twice  as  gre«t  a  volume  of  pas-senger  traf- 
fic aa  they  did  at  this  time  la^t  year  but  v-nh 
Um  iame  amount  of  equipment,  as  they  have 
been  unable  to  acquire  more  Months  ngo 
declfclons  were  made  by  the  War  Production 
Board  that  no  more  new  paasetiger  cars 
wou.'d  be  built. 

The  statistics  I  have  Ju?t  quoted  relate  to 
all  of  the  American  rallroad.s.  The  Increaaea 
In  Sania  Fe  volume  have  been  In  excess  of 
the  national  Ovjures.  Our  tens  carried  1  mile 
In  1942  totaled  28  000.000,  which  w.\s  an  all- 
time  high  record  and  was  two  and  four- 
tenths  times  the  ton-miles  of  1939.  and  two 
and  two-tenths  times  the  ton-miles  handled 
In  cither  of  the  years  of  1917  and  1918  dur- 
ing World  War  No.  1. 

Snnta  Fe  passengjrs  carried  1  mile  In  1942 
totaled  3.000.0CO.  which  was  un  all-time  hiRh 
record,  and  was  three  times  tl»e  ppsscnger- 
mllrs  of  1939;  one  and  four-tenths  times  the 
■  previous  high  record  year  of  1920.  and  one 
and  el^ht-tcnths  times  the  heaviest  year  dur- 
Int?  World  War  No.  1.  wlUch  wa.s  In  the  year 
1918 

Because  of  war  activities  In  the  Paclflc.  the 
volume  of  export  fieight  moving  to  PaciP.c 
ports  now  spproximaieH  30  percent  of  the 
total  handled  through  all  ports  compared 
with  7  percent  In  1941.  This  has  increased 
cons  derably  the  average  Unpth  of  haul.  The 
Indications  are  that  the  Santa  Fe  has  busy 
months  ahead. 

AtlUty  of  the  railroads  to  handle  the  r-ccrd 
tramc  this  year  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  our  patrons, 
the  sympathetic  nnd  harmonious  attitude  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  wUe  advice  aid 
directions  of  the  OfT.c  »•  (  f  Defense  Transp«,r- 
l*ilon.  and  hi-lp  from  the  Ii.teintHte  Ctm- 
merre  CummhJiioa »  Bu..'.ui  if  ttervlco. 
ThrouRh  various  org.kUlZHUoiis  shipptTs  have 
ouncentratfd  on  the  prompt  lohding  and  un- 
Icadiiig  of  freight  cars  and  other  means  cf 
improving  the  rtnclrncy  with  which  freight 
cars  are  being  utili/cd  by  uhlppers  and  te- 
ceivers  c(  fn-iiiht  Thi*  luilrcads  appreciate 
the  (onwrallon  which  they  have  received 
from  private  and  public  soutcon.  We  are  very 
thankful  for  your  sympathetic  co-tperatU'n 
in  meeting  the  tremendous  pasaenger-triimc 
problem.  We  know  that  pasaengrrs  are  un* 
able  to  And  nenui  an  (Air  trains  passing 
through  Wichita,  mid  that  ihey  are  forced  to 
rtnnd  (ip  {or  undtstrably  loitg  periods  of  time 
We  know  that  due  to  overloading  of  our  din- 
ing cars  you  do  not  always  get  the  high-class 
type  of  service  In  our  dinliiK  cur*  that  Fred 
Harvey  and  the  gatua  Fe  like  to  ijivc  We 
think  It  ts  fair  to  say  that  while  there  have 
heen  Inconveniences,  we  have  moved  every- 
Thlng  and  everybody  that  wanted  to  be  moved 
No  factory  has  closed  or  hud  Us  output  re- 
duced for  want  of  rail  transportation.  No 
soldier  has  fulled  U>  get  his  etjuipment  be- 
cause we  did  not  haul  It  to  tideAatir 

I  have  mentioned  the  cooperative  attitude 
of  shippers  and  Government  a;5encles  with- 
out which  the  burdens  of  the  railroads  during 
this  WMr  period  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased or  perhaps  rendered  lmp^.>^slble  Now 
a  word  about  the  newspapers  I  .'ee  the  clip- 
pings from  all  'he  newspapers  In  our  tcnl- 
tory  each  week  and  1  study  them  carefully. 
I  do  that  because  I  believe  the  newspapers  are 
pretty  good  mirrors  of  public  opinion.  While 
there  have  bt.'cn  certain  criticisms,  much  of 
th*  criticism  has  been  constructive,  and  by 
and  large  those  newspaper  clippings  wh'.ch  1 
read  have  reflocted  an  understanding  of  the 
difflctilttes  under  which  v.e  arc  laboring  and 
a  recognition  cf  the  effort  we  are  makint;  not 
only  to  Sv'rve  the  war  effcrt  but  to  keep  up  ' 
and  preserve  the  service  to  the  civilian  papu- 
lation as  far  ns  possible.  This  has  strength- 
ened \i8  In  our  determination  to  continue  to 
do  e\erythiii^  humanly  possible. 


But  what  abrut  the  future''  Can  the  good 
record  be  continued'  It  can  be  If  there  is 
reccgnition  of  the  basic  requirements  of 
manpower,  supplies,  and  materials,  and  ar- 
rangements are  made  t.)  meet  thoi.e  require- 
ments. The  first  question  is:  What  is  there 
for  the  railrcads  to  do?  How  many  military 
personnel  are  to  be  movt-d.  how  many  othir 
passengers,  and  how  many  tons  of  freight?  " 
V/e  seek  advice  on  thjse  important  ques- 
tions, and  then  we  suggest  what  we  think 
might  be  helpful  In  answering  the  questions. 

From  the  trend  of  recent  developments  In 
Washington  it  Is  brcoming  Increasingly  obvi- 
ous that  production  and  services  for  civilian 
consumption  in  1943  will  be  dra.stically  cut. 
It  docs  not  follow,  thoui?h.  that  there  will  be 
a  corresponding  reduction  In  the  demand  for 
transportation  eerv.ces,  and  more  particu- 
larly In  railrcad  transport  services.  To  the 
contrary,  every  Indication  points  to  an  in- 
crease !n  the  over-all  demand  for  railroad 
rerviccs  in  1943.  It  Is  true,  of  cjurse.  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  seme 
commodities,  such  as  lumber  and  other  build- 
ing materials,  but  that  reduction  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  increases  In  other  commodi- 
ties, such  as  ores,  ccal.  Iron  and  steel,  agri- 
cultural products,  and  the  Implements  of  war 
These  Items,  baste  to  the  war  efTort.  muft 
he  moved  prUicipally  by  rail  or  they  will 
not  move  at  all. 

From  a  tran.-^poi  tation  standpoint  the  out- 
look fjr  1943  may  t»e  summed  up  as  follows: 

1  A  greater  physical  volume  of  production 
th.in  In  1942 

a  The  nature  of  production,  predomi- 
nantly for  war  and  lend-lea^e.  will  require 
more  transportation  per  unit,  m  terms  of 
distance,  than  in  1942 

3  Rubber  shortage,  gasoline  rationing,  and 
depl  tion  of  stocks  of  motor  \ehlcles  and 
parts  will  result  In  less  service  to  be  rendered 
by  n-.otor  vrh  cles. 

With  the  powilble  exrcptlon  of  passp'^ger 
service,  which  n'.ay  retain  an  elem.cnt  of  non- 
esi-entiul  civilian  Irnvd  In  1043.  rnliroiid 
rervices  this  year  will  be  nlmoat  wholly  m 
furtherance  of  the  war  vttnrt.  lend-lease,  nnd 
es'entinl  rlvtllan  needs.  As  such.  It  must 
be  considered  an  an  Integral  part  of  the  war 
efTort, 

Tliere  Is  a  school  of  thought  which  believe* 
fh:it  •ubttHnflnl  economies  In  trnimportntlon 
can  be  rflectpd  by  radlctti  changed  m  the  dl«- 
trlbutlon  of  ci'mmtjdlties  Tlie  advocates  of 
this  school  believe  that  the  economies  in 
transportation  are  of  »ufnc!cnt  importance 
to  outweigh  the  disadvantages  m  the  distri- 
bution of  commrdltles.  I  have  seen  no  esti- 
mates which  attempt  to  state  the  econr-mles 
In  transportation  produced  by  nuch  nerv 
methfds  of  distribution  The  idea  may  be 
explainrd  hv  using  flour  as  an  example 
Tlie  sale  of  flour  manufactured  In  Wichita 
Would  be  restricted  to  a  zone  within  some 
^pfcillcd  distance  of  Wichita.  It  would  not 
be  permissible  under  thLs  zoning  system  Tr 
flour  ma.-.uf.^ctured  In  Wichita  to  be  sold 
outEide  cf  th?  Wichita  flour  zone  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plan  would  contemplate 
that  flour  manufactured,  say  at  Minneapo- 
lis, would  not  be  sold  In  the  Wichita  area. 
It  Is  clntiHrd  that  such  plans  have  l>een 
adopted  both  In  England  and  Germany.  It 
Is  not  t>eing  advocated  by  the  railroads  but 
It  may  receive  strong  supp  irt  from  the  emer- 
gency war  agencies.  To  the  extent  that  any 
Industry  might  be  able  to  eo  revise  Its 
m.ethod  of  distribution  without  doing  Injury 
to  Itself  It  mii^ht  make  a  wortt-while  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort. 

Evaluating  as  best  we  c.in  all  cf  the  known 
factors  our  advisers,  who  are  experts  In  their 
line,  say  thnt  a  reasonable  expectation  Is  that 
there  may  be  an  Increase  of  ab<;ut  10  p?r- 
c:'nt  m  tcn-miles  Iti  1943  a.s  compared  with 
1942  No  oiip  ill  the  nulr<iad  Industry  cnn 
forecast  the  strategy  of  tlus  war,  but  rail- 
roads serving  the  PacUlc  Ocean  may  be 
called  upon  to  render  a  greater  service  than 
thai    represented    by    the    natiunal    average. 


On  the  railroad.'!,  which  are  In  the  Tna!n 
channel  of  movement,  the  adequacy  of  the 
locomotive  sUfiply  is  of  greater  Importance 
than  the  supply  of  cars  for  loading  on  that 
railroad.  This  is  so  because  In  the  large 
movements  actuated  by  military  programs 
the  cars  may  be  loaded  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  and  consequently  the  transpor- 
tation burden  wuuld  not  be  pronounced  until 
they  reach  the  main  channel.  We  eie  a 
part  of  the  mam  Pacific  channel  and  have 
been  and  are  actively  engaged  in  securing 
a  substantial  number  of  new  U  comotives. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
estimated  that  for  the  year  1943  the  rail- 
roads cueht  to  have  approximately  80.000 
new  freight  cars,  and  approximately  900  new 
locomotives. 

During  the  nrst  11  months  of  !942  the 
rallrof.ds  Installed  In  service  60.789  new 
freight   cars,  and   668  new   locomotives. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  announced 
a  pro;:ram  for  the  hrst  part  of  this  year 
which  will  enable  the  railroads  to  purchacs 
20.000  new  freight  cars,  and  386  new  loco- 
niouves. 

They  are  deferring  their  deLlslon  with  ref- 
erence to  the  construction  of  additional 
equipment,  their  idea,  as  I  understand  it. 
being  that  they  dt^stre  to  deteimlne  bv  a 
little  experience  Just  how  much  more  equip- 
ment the  railroads  actually  have  to  have  over 
and  alxive  this  allotment 

Any  service  Institution  requires  large 
numbers  of  employees  and  the  problem  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  manpower  is  becoming 
more  and  mere  important  and  has  become 
acute  In  sjme  localities  Generally  speaking 
the  local  drr^ft  boards  have  recognlz.d  that 
rail  transportation  u  e.«sentlal  to  the  war 
effort  and  that  men  en  ployed  on  the  rail- 
roads are  dolni?  their  part.  Women  have 
been  used  (jeneruusly  to  release  nui.  uho  may 
enter  the  military  service  or  a  branch  of 
railroad  service  where  women  cannot  be 
used  safely  or  KdvantaReoavly  I  think,  how- 
ever, we  must  And  Wiiy*  and  me;ins  of  using 
women   more  and  mme 

We  nerve  a  hot.  and  un  tim  of  tlic  B  nuh* 
went  where  experiencr  has  diov^n  many 
Americans  do  not  like  to  work,  partlrulnrly 
In  our  traik  departmet.t  Fi-r  Koine  sevcn.l 
week*  we  have  been  i-ngaKed  In  converfts- 
tlons  with  the  War  Mnnp  iwer  Commi*»ion 
and  other  ngrncie^  at  Wajilungton  i'<<nci-inlng 
a  plan  whereby  we  would  be  prrtnltted  to 
Import  Mexicans  to  work  on  the  track  in  the 
Southwest  for  a  speeitlrd  period  of  time  and 
with  proper  safeguards  xurroiuidlng  their 
entry  into  the  United  Siatei  and  subsequent 
return  to  Mexico  There  is  no  other  way  In 
which  we  have  b.;ei  ijalt  to  solve  this  par- 
ticular demand  for  manpower. 

It  may  be  that  as  the  war  effort  Is  lnten>l- 
Rod  there  will  have  to  be  further  relaxations 
from  peacetime  regulations  which  restrict  the 
servlcee   of   employees. 

There  always  has  been  a  railroad  problem  cr 
there  have  always  beti\  many  problems  alwut 
the  railroads  Wc  are  confronted  with  two 
problems  at  this  time,  both  of  uhlch  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  revenue.*  One 
Is  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  Office  cf  Eccnomic 
8i.abllizatIon  to  withdraw  the  Increases  In 
rates  grunted  the  railroads  In  the  spring  of 
1942  and  which  increases  were  granted  sub- 
sequent to  the  Increases  in  railroad  wages  in 
December  1941  It  its  estimated  that  the 
1941  increases  m  wages  amounted  to  apprcxi- 
mately  1397.000  000  per  annum,  and  11  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  Increased  revenues  by  reason 
of  the  freiKht  and  passenger  rates  authorized 
In  the  spring  of  1942  were  at>out  t357.0C0  000 
on  an  annual  basis.  Recently  the  einplcypes 
of  the  railroads  have  sought  sail  further  wage 
increases  Their  request  was  for  an  amount 
approximatlnj;  $780  000  000  per  annum  Both 
the  request  of  the  governmental  agenciea  for 
a  reduction  In  rates  and  the  request  of  the 
employees  for  an  increase  in  their  wages  are 
now  btin^;  actively  haneijed  through  the  ap- 
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proprlate  channels.  While  It  Is  admitted  that 
the  averaore  revenue  per  ton-mile  Is  not  an 
exact  meafure  of  freight-rate  levels  it  does 
give  an  indication  of  what  the  people  of  the 
country  pay  for  a  unit  of  railroad  service.  The 
revenue  received  by  the  railroads  for  hauling 
a  ton  of  freight  1  mile  during  the  first  6 
months  when  the  Increaaes  have  been  in  ef- 
fect, that  Is.  April  to  September  1942,  vas  9  27 
mills  as  compared  with  9  42  mills  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1941. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  all  responsible  business 
leaders  and  Government  offlclals.  including 
the  President  himself,  have  been  favorably 
impressed  with  the  manner  In  which  the 
railroads  have  responded  to  this  war  emer- 
gency. So  far  aa  I  know  the  railroads  have 
financed  through  private  channels  all  of  the 
new  equipment  and  new  facilities  needed  by 
reason  of  the  suddenly  Increased  transporta- 
tion biuden.  It  has  not  been  necestary  for 
the  Government  to  advance  money  for  these 
railroad  facilities  as  It  baa  found  It  desirable 
to  do  In  connection  with  many  of  the  new 
war  plants  and  Industrial  conversions. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  also  that  the  performance 
of  the  railroads  to  date  has  been  a  fitting 
answer  to  the  fears  of  those  who  held  the 
opinion  that  the  railroads  were  neither  Qnan- 
clally  able  nor  physically  strong  enough  to 
function  In  the  war  emergency.  We  find, 
however,  in  a  recent  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  on  transportation 
that  the  authors  feel  that  following  the  war 
the  Government  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
employment  should  make  laige  expenditures 
for  waterways,  highways,  and  airways.  These 
people  who  obviously  are  advocates  of  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  central- 
ized Government  express  the  opinion  that  the 
tremendous  task  of  planning  adequate  public 
works  in  the  period  of  transition  from  war  to 
peace  cannot  be  successful  In  the  field  of 
Usnsportatlnn  unless  It  comprehends  all 
transport  media.  Thty  advocate,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  should  scqulre  railroad 
Mghu-of-way.  track#.  and  terminals  in  order 
that  the  Oovernmrnt  itself  can  make  large 
p(jst-»ar  txpendltures  on  the  railroads  which 
these  people  believe  wlU  be  required  to  help 
provide  employment,  I  bold  that  tti«  history 
of  railroad  devtlopmsnt  and  services  does  not 
support  sucb  reasoning  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  viewpoint  Is  the  prcjper  one  for 
our  country  to  adopt  as  regards  the  railroads 
It  Is  not  dtfBcult  to  concwtve  bow  tbe  exten- 
sion of  the  Idea  ct'Uld  soon  embrace  otber,  If 
not  all.  business  enterprises.  A  greater  threat 
to  the  whole  doetrlnv<  of  private  enterprise 
could  hardly  be  conceived 

It  seems  to  me  tbat  tbe  railroads  have  but 
one  plea  for  the  post-war  period  and  that  Is 
that  they  be  given  a  fair  and  free  opportunity 
to  compete  with  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion on  an  eqtial  basis.  Tbey  do  not  advo- 
cate a  guaranty  or  any  subsidy  to  survive 
As  private  enterprises  they  must  be  permitted 
over  a  period  of  time  to  earn  their  expenses 
and  a  fair  return  on  capital.  That  Is  true  cf 
all  business.  If  we  may  compete  In  a  fair 
field  we  cannot  complain.  We  earnestly 
liopc  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
compete  on  a  fair  and  eqtial  basis. 


Rnral  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

ov  msaiasipn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTSday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoka.  I  include  the  followmg  ad- 


dress delivered  by  me  to  the  convention 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tives Association  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Tues- 
day, January  19.  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It 
affords  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  express 
to  address  you  at  this  time  on  the  greatest 
economic  Issue  with  which  this  country  will 
be  confronted  for  a  generation  to  come — that 
of  providing  electricity  to  every  home  In 
Am.erica.  and  especially  every  farm  home,  at 
rates  the  people  can  afford  to  pay 

Electricity  is  the  Ufeblood  of  an  advancing 
civilization.  Tbe  cheaper  the  rates,  the  more 
freely  it  flows;  and  the  more  freely  It  fJovrs. 
the  greater  are  Ita  benefits  to  mankind. 

Throughout  uncounted  centuries  Almighty 
God  has  written  hto  name  In  fire  across  the 
f.ce  of  the  storm  cloud,  while  his  thunders 
have  echoed  a  cbellenge  to  humanity  to 
come  and  investigate.  Man  In  his  ignorance 
and  in  his  stupidity  has  fled  in  terror  or 
stood  with  fear  and  trembling  before  that 
terrible,  awe-inspiring,  scintillating,  fasci- 
nating, and  sometimes  death-dealing  appa- 
rition. 

About  200  years  ago.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
experimenting  with  his  key  and  kite,  brought 
down  from  the  lightning's  flash  an  electric 
spark,  and  revealed  to  the  world  a  new  energy 
that  was  destined  to  change  the  civilization 
of  mankind. 

A  little  more  than  60  years  ago.  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  the  greatest  Inventive  genius 
of  our  race.  Inserted  a  filament  Into  a  vacuum 
tube  and  generated  Into  it  an  electric  spark, 
thereby  creating  the  first  electric  light,  the 
first  Incandeacent  lamp. 

With  that  one  act  he  did  more  to  change 
the  course  of  cIvUlzation  than  has  any  other 
man  who  has  ever  lived  in  all  the  tide  of 
times 

He  not  only  llgbted  our  homes,  our  halls, 
our  streets,  and  otir  highways,  but  he  gave 
us  the  spark  that  (ires  the  gas  that  makes 
the  motor  machlns  possible. 

He  ushered  In  tbs  electric  age  and  the 
motor  age  as  well.  He  made  possible  tbs 
Butomcblle,  tbs  airplane,  tbe  submarine,  tbs 
radio,  the  refrigerator,  the  electric  range,  tbe 
X-ruy.  as  well  as  that  great  multiplicity  cf 
electrical  appliances  that  go  to  make  our 
homes  and  our  business  estsblishments  more 
plea»nnt  snd  more  attractive,  and  lift  from 
the  shoulders  of  btimanltjr  the  great  burden 
of  drudgery  under  which  we  have  struggled 
since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Throtigh  tbe  motor  machine  be  gave  us  a 
new  system  of  overland  tramportatlou. 
Through  tbe  radio  be  eliminated  time  and 
space,  and  with  the  X-ray  enabled  us  to  see 
through  objects  tbat  formerly  were  supposed 
to  exciude  all  llgbt.  He  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  navigate  tbe  air,  axid  enabled  us  to 
roam  with  tafety  on  the  bottom  of  the  aeas. 

In  other  words,  be  ushered  In  tbe  electric 
age — a  new  civilization,  the  like  of  which 
mankind  had  scarcely  dreamed. 

He  revealed  to  tis  a  wealth  of  energy  more 
valuable  than  all  the  oil  fields,  gold,  and 
diamond  mines  of  the  modern  or  ancient 
world. 

There  Is  enough  water  power  now  going  to 
waste  In  otir  navigable  streams  and  their 
tributaries  to  electrify  every  home  In  Amer- 
ica, including  every  farm  home,  and  supply 
them  with  ample  cxirrent  for  heating,  cook- 
ing, and  refrigeration. 

The  object  of  our  power  program  is  to  get 
that  power  developed  and  then,  through  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  get  it 
distributed  to  every  farm  home  in  America 
at  rates  the  fanners  can  alTord  to  pay.  Wc 
were  well  on  our  way  toward  tbat  goal  when 
the  war  came  on  and  compelled  us  to  cut 
down  on  the  use  of  atrategic  materials:  and 
as  soon  as  the  war  Is  over  we  are  going  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  place  cheap  electricity 
In  reach  of  every  alngle  farm  home  under 
tbe  American  flag. 


Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  this  pro- 
gram Is  communism,  or  socialism,  or  tbat 
through  It  the  Government  Is  interfering  In 
private  business.  The  power  btislness  Is  a 
public  business.  Electricity  has  now  l)ecome 
a  necessity  of  oin-  modern  life.  It  must  be 
handled  by  a  monopoly,  since  It  wotild  be 
too  expensive  for  three  or  four  or  a  half 
dozen  different  concerns  to  attempt  to  supply 
electricity  tc  the  ss.me  commtuilty.  The  over- 
head expenses  would  simply  be  too  heavy 
for  the  consumers  to  bear. 

Besides  the  water  power  in  our  navigable 
streams  and  their  tributaries  really  belongs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  time  and  again.  It  is  public 
property  to  begin  with;  and  being  a  neces- 
sity of  our  modern  life  that  Is  uccesaarily 
handled  by  a  monopoly,  it  Is  prlmarUy  a  pub- 
lic and  not  a  private  bu&lneas. 

Our  public  power  program  Is  one  of  the 
soundest  and  most  progressive  movements  of 
modern  times.  It  has  already  res\ilt«d  In  the 
development  of  a  wealth  of  bydroelectrlc 
power,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  dollars  and  cents. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  manpower.  Let 
me  remind  you  tbat  the  power  generated  at 
Muscle  Shoals  alone  exceeds  tbe  combined 
physical  strength  of  all  tbe  slavea  freed  by 
the  ClvU  War.  There  are  considerably  more 
than  200.000  horsepower  of  electricity  gen- 
erated at  the  Muscle  ShoaU  Dam.  A  horse- 
power represenU  the  strength  of  10  men. 
Therefore,  the  power  generated  at  Muacle 
Shoals  repreacnU  tbe  phyalcai  strength  of 
considerably  more  than  2.000,000  men.  There 
were  only  about  4.000,000  slaves  freed  by  the 
Civil  War;  that  Included  women,  men,  chil- 
dren, the  crippled,  the  sick,  tbe  crazy,  and 
the  superannuated.  They  could  not  have 
exerted  the  strength  of  more  than  a.OOOjOOO 
men.  But  even  IX  they  bad  all  been  men, 
and  each  one  of  average  normal  atrengtb, 
they  could  not  bave  exerted  the  energy  gen* 
erated  at  Mtaaole  Sboals,  for  tbe  reason  tbat 
they  worked  ooly  about  8  bours  a  day,  and 
the  power  at  Muscle  ttboals  works  34  bours  a 
day,  and  would  be  eqtial  to  tbe  strength  of 
more  than  6.000,000  men  working  on  an  •• 
bour  ahlft, 

l^e  pf)wer  generated  at  Bculder  Dam. 
working  24  hotin  a  day.  exceeds  tbe  oomblned 
physical  strength  of  all  the  men  living  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Rlvrr  working  t  bours  a 
day 

Tbe  power  generated  at  Orand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  on  the  Columbia  River,  working 
34  bours  a  day,  exceeds  the  combined  physi- 
cal strcngtb  of  every  man  living  in  tbe  United 
States,  working  S  hoiu^  a  day. 

Tbe  power  propoeed  to  be  generated  on  tbe 
St.  Lawrence  River,  working  34  bours  a  day, 
would  exceed  tbe  combined  physical  strength 
of  every  man  living  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  north  of  the  Potomac,  working  8 
bours  a  day. 

The  undeveloped  water  power  of  this  Na- 
tion, working  34  hours  a  day.  would  exceed 
the  combined  physical  strength  of  every  man 
of  every  country  in  the  world,  working  8 
hours  a  day. 

That  great  wealth  of  undeveloped  water 
power  amounting  to  230,000,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  annual  production,  is  now  running 
waste  and  wanton  to  the  sea.  while  the  peo- 
ple In  the  East  are  bef^ng  for  beat,  and  tbe 
farmers  of  tbe  Nation  are  praying  for  power. 

We  expect  to  carry  on  this  fight  until  we 
develop  the  water  power  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, supply  It  to  the  people  of  this  country 
at  rates  baaed  upon  the  cost  of  generation, 
traiismlaslon,  and  distribution,  and  electrify 
every  farm  home  In  America  at  rates  the 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

We  are  already  on  our  way.  T)utnq;b  the 
Rtiral  Electrification  Administration  we  have 
already  electrified  more  than  1,500.000  bomes. 
the  average  occupant  of  which.  10  years  ago. 
did  not  dream  tbat  he  wotild  see  an  electric 
light  in  bis  borne  during  your  day  and  mine. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THK  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


This  progrnm  ha^  don?  mere  for  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  In  the  la^t  7  years,  or  I 
might  say  In  the  last  5  years — since  I  forced 
thr(nigh  the  first  amendment  for  $100,000,000 
for  ruial  electrification  In  1938 — this  prr gram 
has  brought  more  lasting  benoflt.s  to  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  In  the  last  5  years  than 
every  other  slmiLir  artivity  combined  has 
done  for  them  from  the  beRlnning  of  the 
GovrrJiment    to   the   present   time. 

While  we  are  still  lagging  far  behind  the 
Other  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  in  rural 
electriflcatl(jn.  we  are  on  our  way:  and  when 
this  war  is  over  and  strategic  materials  are 
made  available,  we  are  going  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  sustained  pace  that  no  force 
can  successfully  resist,  until  we  take  the 
bles.smgs  of  cheap  eleciriclty  to  every  farm 
honif  in  America 

Electricity  Is  the  greatest  helper  a  farmer 
ever  had,  and  the  greatest  servant  the  house- 
wife has  ever  known,  and  the  only  one  that 
the  average  farmer  or  the  average  housewife 
Jn  America  can  afford  And  they  can  aflurd 
It  only  when  it  is  provided  to  them  at  rates 
based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution,  with  a  reasonable 
return  on  legitimate  Investment. 

The  time  ha.s  come  f(-r  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation,  who  fight  Us  battles  in  times  of  war 
and  sustain  Its  Institutions  in  times  of  peace, 
to  organize  and  demand  electricity  for  every 
community  and  for  every  home,  and  then 
mnkf^  those  demands  felt.  No  man  should 
be  elected  to  Congress,  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  to  the  Slate  legislature,  or  to 
the  governorship  In  an  agricultural  State, 
who  Is  not  willing  to  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  help  the  farmers  get  the  bene- 
fits cf  this  great  God-given  resource 

It  is  true  that  we  are  losing  our  great  friend 
and  exponent  of  public  power,  my  personal 
friend  and  coworker  In  this  cause.  Senator 
George  W.  NorrLs,  of  Nebraska.  But  we  are 
not  losing  his  Influence,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  give  an  inch  of  the  ground  that  he  ha.s 
helped  us  to  gain.  As  he  retires  to  the  shades 
of  private  life,  a.s  Shakespeare  says,  'an  old 
man.  broken  with  the  storms  of  state,"  he 
win  carry  with  him  the  love  and  affection  of 
every  man  and  every  women  who  now  enjcys 
the  benefits  of  hi.s  great  services  in  the  cause 
of  public  power,  as  well  as  the  ones  who  have 
not  been  served  but  are  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  us  now  and  pleading  for  this  service. 

And  here  let  me  p.-iy  my  tribute  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  former  collea^up.  Clyde 
Ellis,  who  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
valiant  soldiers  in  this  great  cause  of  human- 
ity. As  you  know.  I  have  been  chairman  of 
the  public  power  bloc  in  the  House  for  many 
years,  and  I  can  say  without  hesiiancy  that 
we  never  had  a  more  ardent,  a  more  enthusi- 
astic, or  a  more  tru.-itworthy  asstxriate  in  this 
cau^e  than  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Arkansas,  Clyde  Ellis. 

While  we  are  giving  him  up  »^  a  Member 
of  the  House,  he  Is  still  a  soldier  In  tins 
crusade  and  Ls  rendering  a  service  the  value 
cf  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  helping  to 
vmlte  the  power  consumers  of  this  Nation,  and 
especially  the  farmers  In  every  State.  In  this 
fight  to  give  them  the  benefits  of  our  great- 
est natural  resource  outside  of  the  soil  from 
which  we  live. 

I  promise  you  now  that  tho.se  of  us  who 
remain  In  public  positions,  who  are  con- 
scientiously commuted  to  this  caiuse,  will 
carry  on  the  fl^ht  until  victory  Is  won,  not 
only  en  the  battlefield,  not  only  on  the  seas 
and  m  the  air,  but  victory  at  home  that  will 
be  seen  and  heard  and  felt  In  every  farm 
home  In  America.  This  is  the  cause  nearest 
my  heart.  I  have  often  said  that  \1  I  should 
pass  away  before  this  battle  Is  completely 
won.  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  light  placed 
aoove  my  last  resting  place  and  kept  burning 
until  every  farm  home  In  America  is  supplied 
with  electricity  at  the  rates  the  people  could 
aHord  to  pay. 


So  let's  renew  our  faith  In  the  cause  for 
which  we  flght:  let  us  .support  our  war  efforts 
with  all  our  hearts  and  souls  and  strength, 
until  victory  Is  won  and  peace  restored  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth;  but  let  us  als<j  keep 
the  home  lires  burning,  keep  our  people 
organized,  keep  cur  program  alive,  so  that 
when  this  war  is  over  and  strategic  materials 
made  available,  we  can  make  this  the  out- 
standing.* the  paramount  prov^ram  for  the 
betterment  of  our  own  people  and  for  the 
fviture  of  our  own  country,  so  that  In  the 
years  to  ccme  we  can  make  It  possible  for 
every  human  being  to  live  comfortably  In  his 
own  he  me,  whether  In  the  city,  in  the  town, 
or  on  the  farm;  make  our  Nation  the  most 
prosperous,  the  moet  enlightened,  and  the 
most  progressive  In  all  the  world,  that  ihe 
may  go  down  to  the  future,  as  Henry  Grady 
once  said: 

"Holding  high  the  torch  and  making  light 
the  way  up  which  nil  other  nations  of  the 
earth  must  come  in  Ciod's  apix'iutcd  lime." 


The  Problems  of  Small  Newspapers  and 
Wartime  Advertising 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'VRKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPI'vESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  problems  which 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se  on  thi.s  occasion. 

The  first  i.s  the  problem  of  the  sinall 
newspapers  of  this  country,  particularly 
the  weeklies  published  in  smaller  towns 
and  cities.  The.se  papers  have  had  a 
Rreat  deal  of  th^^ir  revenue  cut  ofl  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  Local  small  busine.ss 
people  simply  cannot  afford  to  do  the 
advertising  they  formerly  did.  Whereas 
considerable  institutional  advertising  i.s 
beint?  done  in  the  maRazines  and  larger 
newspapers  and  some  advertising  is  be- 
ini,'  carried  even  by  public  apencies  with 
regard  to  the  war.  nevcrthele.ss  the  small 
papers  have  not  shared  in  this  to  any 
great  extent.  It  seems  to  me  funda- 
mental to  democracy  to  keep  these  small 
papers  in  operation,  and  I  would  most 
earnestly  su^pest  some  program  whereby 
they  might  share  in  advertising  cam- 
paigns for  War  bond  sales  and  simikir 
purposes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  is 
the  undoubted  fact  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  institutional  advertising  is 
being  done  by  the  large  busin-.^.ssio.  which 
in  most  cases  are  being  benefited  by  the 
war  and  its  economic  tlTect. 

I  personally  believe  that  many  of 
the  advertisements  carried  by  American 
corporations  in  some  of  our  magazines 
and  newspapers  have  been  very  excellent 
in  their  content  and  emphasis  and  have 
carried  worthwhile  messages  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  second  place,  however.  I 
wish  we  could  have  more  and  not  less 
advertising  in  the  ordinary  small  news- 
papers of  the  country  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  weathering  this  difficult  period. 
However,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very  great 


advantage  gained  by  the  larger  corpora- 
tions of  the  country  out  of  the  present 
situation  relative  to  their  smaller  com- 
petitors who  cannot,  of  course,  afford  to 
carry  on  an  institutional  advertising 
campaign. 

TEXT     or    OPEN     lETTKR     THGlNG     LIMIT.ATTON     OF 

wabtime    advertising 

Declmbfr  18,  1942 
To  Henry  Mokcentiiau,  Jr..  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 
James  M    Byrnes.  Director  of  Econcmic 

Stabilizactvn: 
DoN.MD  Neison.  C'iairr7?an   of  War  Pro- 
duction Beard; 
Leon  HtNOEKboN.  Urad  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration : 
Gentlemen:   The  undersigned  economists, 
political   scientists,   psychologists,   and   other 
educators  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
ovei  whdmiiiu'  wa.-te  involved  In  the  continu- 
ation of  the  full  peacetime  volume  of  adver- 
tising   when    the    scarcity    of    raw    n^.aterials, 
power,      transportation,     and     skilled     latx)r 
should    dictate    drastic   curtailment    In    this 
field.     We  are  not  here  disputing  the  peace- 
time services  of  advertising.     We  are  r.ever- 
theless  aware  that  there  is  now  little  present 
need  to  stimulate  current  con^umptkn.     To 
the   extent    to   which   advertising   accelerates 
present  buying,  it  Is  running  In  direct  opp^^- 
sltlon  to  the  effort  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
war  agencies   to  check   inflation. 

According  to  a  reliable  advertising  Index 
(Tide  mpgazine  ')  the  total  volume  of  ads  is 
now  some  21  percent  above  the  level  during 
the  years  1935  39  Newspapers  and  maga- 
7ines  are  filled  not  only  with  nds  designed  to 
stimulate  immediate  purchasing  but  with 
patriotic  affirmations  Indicating  the  successes 
of  particular  companies  in  fulfilling  their 
war  quotiis  or  otherwise  a.s.sociatlr.g  the  com- 
pany's name  with  the  war  effort.  Much  other 
advertising  stres-'-es  the  post-war  p>otentiaIl- 
tles  cf  industries  new  working  on  war  orders. 
Other  appeals  are  for  the  con.servatlon  of  ma- 
terials and  the  purchase  of  war  bonds. 

We  fully  appreciate  that  among  these  are 
advertising:  messages  that  the  Government 
needs  to  carry  to  the  public  Where  these 
exist,  let  them  be  paid  for  directly  by  the 
Govemmfnt  rather  than  associated  with  the 
private  trade  names  of  commercial  companies. 
We  urge  therefore,  that,  thrcuc^h  administra- 
tive order,  commercial  companies  be  per- 
mitted to  inchide  as  a  deductible  cost  (for  tax 
purposes)  only  that  minimum  of  advertising 
absolutely  essential  to  secure  the  sale  of 
acti;al  current  output. 

Such  n  ruling  would  make  it  unnccesjary 
for  the  Federal  Government,  ns  at  present, 
to  be  pnylnt:  the  bulk  of  the  advertising  cost 
of  those  companies  now  ."siibject  to  high 
excess -profits  taxes.  If  In  highly  compe'.ltive 
fields  all  concerns  which  advertise  are.  for 
the  duration,  silent  with  respect  to  their 
trade  names,  their  relative  competitive  posi- 
tion will  be  malntaliud  fully  as  well  as  if  they 
were  all  to  be  reminding  customers  of  their 
existence. 

Undoubtedly    such    a    restrictive    pn^gram 
would  br»ic  sacrifices  in  particular  cases  and 
would  lower  the  income  of  advertising  media. 
We  would  urge  that  In  an  all-out  war  essen- 
tlonal  sacrifices  must  be  made;  furthermore, 
that   the   freedom   of   the  prcsa  may   well   be 
enhanced    if    newspapers   are    less   dependent 
upon  advertising  and  more  dependent  upon 
collecting  the  true  cost  of  publication  direc'ly 
from  the  readers. 
Sincerely. 
Prof.  Z.  C.  Dickinson,  department   of 
economics.     University     of     Mich- 
igan; Pi  of.  John  Ise.  department  of 
economics.   University  of   Kansas: 
Prof.    Elizabeth   Hoyt.  department 
of  economics,  Iowa  State  Ccl!f-je; 
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prof.  J  Russell  Smith.  Columbia 
University.  New  York  City;  Prof. 
Leland  J.  Oordon.  department  of 
economics,  Dennlaon  University. 
Ohio:  Prof  Mabel  Newcomer,  de- 
partment of  economics.  Vassar  Col- 
lege; Piof.  Prank  T.  Carlton,  de- 
partment of  economics.  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science;  Prof. 
Henrietta  C.  Jennings,  department 
Of  economics.  Wheaton  College, 
Mass.;  Prof.  Paul  F.  Brlssenden, 
department  of  economics  Colum- 
bia University;  Prof.  Lawrence 
Smith,  department  of  economics, 
Welle&ley  College;  Prof.  Max  Ler- 
ner,  department  of  political  sci- 
ence. Willlama  College;  Prof. 
George  P  Adams.  Jr  .  department 
ol  economics.  Cornell  University; 
Prof.  C  B.  Dankert.  Dartmouth 
College.  Hanover,  N  H.;  Prof  J  J 
O'Leary.  Wesleyan  University.  Mid- 
dlelown.  Conn  :  Dr  Warren  S 
Thompson,  Scripps  Pomidatlon, 
Miami,  Ohio;  Dr.  P  K.  Whelpton. 
Scripps  Foundation,  Miami,  Ohio; 
Prof.  J.  H.  Ennis.  department  of 
sociology,  Cornell  College.  Mt.  Ver- 
non. Iowa;  Prof.  Hartley  W.  Cross, 
department  of  economics,  Spring- 
field College.  Mass.;  Prof  Ralph 
Gundlach.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  Calif.;  Prof.  Eizabeth 
K.  Nottingham,  department  of 
sociology,  Whsaton  College,  Mass  ; 
Prof.  Ada  Kennedy.  Pasadena 
Junior  College.  Pf.sadena,  Calif ; 
Prof  E  Kingman  Eberhart.  depart- 
ment of  economics.  Wooster  Col- 
lege. Ohio;  Prof  John  Hope  II, 
Atlanta  University.  AtlanU,  Ga  ; 
Dr.  Robert  K.  Parkinson.  Battelle 
Institute.  Coliunbus,  Ohio;  Prof 
Wilham  A.  Carter.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. Hanover.  N.  H.;  Prof  William 
E.  Taylor.  Smith  College.  North- 
ampton. Mass  ;  Prof  Elizabeth 
Donnan.  department  of  economics, 
Wellesley  College;  Dr.  Lincoln  H 
Clark,  University  of  Maryland.  Col- 
lege Park,  Md.;  Prof.  Marion  Hath- 
way.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Prof.  Paul  A. 
Reynolds,  Wesleyan  University. 
Middletown,  Conn  ;  Prof.  Hannah 
Roarti.  Connecticut  College.  New 
London,  Conn  ;  Dr.  John  B. 
Thomas.  Jr..  Louisville.  Ky  ;  Prof. 
Ralph  B.  Tower,  department  of 
economics,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity; Prof.  Florence  Warner,  de- 
partment of  economics.  Connecti- 
cut College;  Prof.  Charles  W. 
Hauck.  department  of  rural  eco- 
nomics. Ohio  State  University; 
E  A.  Daniels.  Hinsdale.  111.;  Prof. 
Richard  Murphy.  University  of 
Colorado;  Prof.  Colston  E.  Warne, 
Amherst  College.  Amherst,  Mass.; 
Prof.  E.  J.  Knapton.  department 
of  history,  Wheaton  College. 
Mass  :  Prof  F.  M.  McGaw.  Cornell 
College.  Mt  Vernon,  Iowa;  Prof. 
Philip  Gamble,  department  o'  eco- 
nomics. Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege. Amherst;  Prof.  Margaret 
Dilley.  department  of  political  sci- 
ence. Connecticut  College;  Ade- 
laide H.  3rown.  Classical  High 
School.  Springfield,  Mass.;  Prof. 
Jean  M.  Orsenlan,  Smith  College, 
Northampton.  Mass.;  Prof.  Bertlia 
K.  Suvrianos.  Smith  CtUege, 
Northampton.  Mass.;  Prof.  Olive  J. 
Reddlck.  Hood  College;  Prof.  Iva 
G.  Hood,  Scrippa  Foundation,  Mi- 
ami, Ohio;  Prof.  H.  G.  Lull,  Kan- 
sas SUte  Teachers  College.  Em- 
poria. Kans.;  Prof.  C.  F.  Llttell. 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernoa,  Iowa; 


Prof.  Louise  R.  Heath.  Hood  Col- 
lege; Prof.  C.  M.  M  Morton,  Hood 
College;  Alary  Sidney  Branch, 
school  of  social  service  adminis- 
tration. University  of  Chicago; 
Dr.  Otto  B.  M.  Ruhmer.  Brooklyn 
College  of  Pharmacy;  Prof.  Dorothy 
W.  Douglas.  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  Prof.  A.  P.  Lerner. 
department  of  economics.  Amherst 
College;  Prof.  Morris  E.  Garnsey. 
department  of  economics.  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado;  Prof.  Walter 
Rautenstrauch.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City;  Prcf.  i)avid 
Rozman.  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass  ;  Prof.  Paul  F. 
Cressey.  department  of  sociology. 
Wheaton  CoUege.  Mass.;  Prof.  Paul 
Klrkpatrlck.  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto.  Calif.;  Prof. 
Margaret  B.  Crock.  Smith  College, 
Northampton.  Mass  ;  Prof.  E  Dor- 
othy Llttlefleld.  Wheaton  College, 
Mass.;  Prof.  Katherine  R.  Baker. 
Scripps  Foundation.  Miami.  Ohio; 
Prof.  J.  H  Wheeler,  Hood  College; 
Prof.  J.  B.  Culbertson.  Cornell  Col- 
lege, Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa;  Prof.  L  8. 
Stavrlanos.  Smith  College.  North- 
ampton. Mass  ;  Prof  E.W  Goodhue. 
Dartmouth  College.  Hanover,  N  H.; 
Prof.  L.  V.  Chandler,  department 
of  economics,  Amherst  College; 
Prof.  J.  S.  Prentice.  Mlddlebury 
College;  Prof.  Elsie  E.  Gulley,  de- 
partment of  history.  Wheaton  Col- 
lege. Mass.;  Prof.  Louise  Heathers. 
Smith  College,  Northampton. 
Mass.;  Prof.  Sally  Matthias,  Scripps 
Foundation.  Miami.  Ohio;  Prof. 
M.  L.  Llndahl,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H  ;  Prof.  M.  C  Ott, 
Hood  College;  Josephine  A.  White, 
Springfield.  Mass.;  Dr.  C.  C.  Mc- 
Brlde.  agricultural  marketing. 
Ohio  State  University;  Prof.  A.  E. 
Cance.  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege. Amherst.  Mass.;  Prof.  G  B. 
Grelg,  department  of  economics. 
Wellesley  College:  Prof.  Elisabeth 
Armour  Curtlss.  Wellesley  College; 
Prof.  Frith  Helder.  Smith  CoUege. 
Northampton.  Mass.;  Prof.  James 
Cuslck,  department  of  economics. 
Dartmouth  College;  Prof.  Clyde  R. 
MUler.  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
University;  Prof.  Katharine  B. 
Nellson.  Wheaton  College;  Prof. 
Maud  A.  Marshall,  Wheaton  Col- 
lege; Gertrude  Luehntng.  depart- 
ment of  home  economics.  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.;  Dr.  Alfred  Klrshner. 
William  Howard  Taft  High  School, 
New  York  City;  Dwlght  C  Francis, 
Springfield,  Mass  ;  Prof.  Wayne  C. 
Neely.  Hood  College;  Prof.  William 
Orton,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Taul- 
man  A.  Miller,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomlngton.  Ind.;  Prof.  Ann  M. 
Aikln.  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; Prof.  Francis  W.  Hopkins, 
department  of  economics.  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women;  Prof. 
Philip  L.  Howell.  Hendrlx  College, 
Conway,  Ark.;  Dr.  George  F.  Hen- 
nlng,  agricultural  marketing.  Ohio 
State  University;  R.  W.  Sherman, 
agricultural  marketing,  Ohio  State 
University;  Prof.  Gertrude  Wilson, 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  Prof.  J. 
C.  Hubbard.  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown.  Conn.;  Prof.  Dorothy 
N.  McMlllln,  Scripps  Foundation, 
Miami,  Ohio;  Prof.  Charles  Keyer, 
Cornell  College.  Mount  Vernon. 
Iowa;  Charles  H.  Oswald,  ^ring- 
field.  Mass.;  Prof.  S  Ralph  Har- 
low, Smith  CoUege,  Northampton, 


Mass.;  Prof  Robert  J.  Harris,  de- 
partment of  government.  Louisi- 
ana State  University;  Prof.  8.  J. 
Brandenburg,  department  of  eco- 
nomics, Clark  University;    George 

E.  Hargest.  department  of  econom- 
ics. Clark  University;  F.  Eugene 
Melder,  department  of  economics. 
Clark  University;  Arthur  F.  Lucus, 
department  of  economics.  Clark 
University:  Kurt  Khlers.  depart- 
ment of  economics,  Clark  Univer- 
sity: S.  V.  Gustafson,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Clara  B.  Hawks,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Harriet  W  Marr,  Springfield. 
Mass.;  Sarah  C.  Porter.  Springfield, 
Mass.;  H.  M.  Boashard.  Clark  Unl- 
versity,  Worcester,  Mass.:  Haven  D. 
Brackett.  Clark  University,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  D.  M.  Dougherty.  Clark 
University.  Worcester,  Mass.;  Paul 

F.  Marble.  Clark  University. 
Worcester.  Mass;  Edwin  C. 
Rozwenc.  Clark  University.  Wor- 
cester,     Mass  :      H.      D.      Jordan, 

.  Clark  University.  Worcester.  Mass  : 
Prof.  A.  P.  SauzKlerB,  Am- 
herst College.  Amherst.  Mass.; 
Prof.  Paul  F.  GcmmiU.  department 
of  economics.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Dean  Edwin  C.  Voorhies. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Calif.;  Dean  Helen  R.  Wright,  Uni- 
versity of  Chl'^go.  social  service 
administration;  Prof.  John  F 
Dashlell.  Unlvertity  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Chapel  Hill.  N.  C:  Dr.  James 
W.  Martin,  director,  business  re- 
search. University  of  Kentucky: 
Prof.  G.  R.  Schmeldler,  Harvard 
University.  Cambridge.  Mast  ,  Prof 
J.  M.  Tlnley.  University  or  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley.  Calif.;  Dr  J  M 
Kuznets.  University  of  California; 
Dr.  S.  W.  Shear.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Dr  John  B  Schneider,  Uni- 
versity of  California;  B  P.  Burlin- 
game.  University  of  California; 
Geo.  B.  Alcorn.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Arthur  Sbultis.  University 
Of  California;  Prof.  R.  L.  Adams. 
University  of  California;  Prof  H. 
R.  Wellman.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Prof.  David  Weeks.  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Prof  Ronald 
L  Olson,  University  of  California; 
Prof.  Plorlan  Helaer.  Unlv«-sity  of 
Connecticut.  Storrs  Court:  Edwin 
L.  Clarke,  Boclology,  Rollins  Col- 
lege; William  Melcher.  economics. 
Rollins  College;  Alex  Walte.  psy- 
chology. Rollins  College:  Andrew 
L.  Parkham.  psychology,  BoUins 
College;  Chas.  T  Knlpp,  physics, 
Rollins  College;  Chas.  S.  Mendell, 
Jr.,  English,  Rollins  College:  Guy 
WsddlQgton,  chemlster,  Rollins 
College;  A.  H.  ManrUI,  business 
administration,  Rollins  College; 
Richard  Fuerone,  modem  lan- 
guages, Rollins  College;  Oeorgiana 
R.  Sheldon,  history,  Rollins  Col- 
lege; Dr.  Royal  W.  France,  eco- 
nomics, Rollins  College;  John  H 
Euckwalter  III.  drama.  Rollins 
College;  Wendell  C.  Stone,  philos- 
ophy. Rollins  College;  Aeat.  Dean 
James  Brown,  social  eervlce  ad- 
ministration. University  of  Clil- 
cago;  Grace  Browning.  University 
of  Chicago;  Prof  R.  Clyde  White. 
University  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Roes 
Stagner,  Dartmouth  College.  Han- 
over. N.  H.;  Prof.  Irving  E.  Betuler. 
Dartmouth  College;  F.  Lerche 
Kanrodtl,  Dartmouth  College; 
Clark  W.  Horton.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; Prof.  Charles  L.  Stone.  Dart- 
mouth College:  Prof.  O.  L  Nord- 
■Uom,    AugusUna   CoUege,    Bock 
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Island.  IH  :  Prcfessor  Schersten, 
Augustana  College:  O  K  Yacor- 
zyu.-ki.  Northwestern  University; 
Prof.  Jean  W  MacfarUuie.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif  ;  Prof  Harold  E  Jones.  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Prof.  Her- 
bert S  Conrad.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Prof.  R  Newltt  Sanford. 
University  of  California;  Prof. 
Catherine  Landreth.  Univer.slty  of 
California;  Prof  Edward  C  Tol- 
man.  University  of  California;  Jane 
Loevlnger.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia: Nancy  Eayley.  University 
of  California;  Prnf  Hazel  Kyrk. 
department  of  ecotiomus.  Uni- 
versity of  Chlra(?o;  Prof  Henry  C. 
Simons,  d-^paitment  of  economics. 
University  of  Ch:cago:  Prcf  Eliza- 
beth F.  Baker,  department  cf  eco- 
nomics and  .«!Ociology,  Columbia 
University:  Prof.  Sylvanns  M  Du- 
Vflll.  Georf;e  Williams  Co;iet;e.  Prof. 
Hedley  S  Dimork.  Georste  Williams 
College;  Prof  Harvie  J  Bocrman. 
Oeortje  WilUam.s  College;  Prof  Guy 
L  Schreytener.  Grori^e  Williams 
Collet^e:  Prof  K  P  Zrrfa*.s.  George 
Williams  ColleRe:  Prof.  Harold 
Haydon,  Geors?e  Williams  College; 
Prof  John  W  Fuhrer.  George  Wil- 
liams College;  Prof  W  Hamson 
Carter.  Jr .  University  of  Con- 
necticut. Storrf.  Conn  ;  Prof  A  P, 
Becker.  University  of  Connecticut. 
Storrs.  Conn  :  Prof  Paul  N  Taylor, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn  :  Prcf  Harry  W  Ca?;dy,  de- 
partment of  social  welfare.  Uni- 
versity of  California:  Prof.  Jane 
Shnw  Ward,  department  of  social 
welfare.    University   of   California. 


Japanese  Boys  Go  to  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  22.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  War 
Rekxalion  Auihonly  has  decided  to  per- 
mit Japanese  boy.-^  to  resume  their  studies 
In  our  collefre;  and  universities  while  our 
oun  Ameiuan  boys  are  fighting  the  war. 
I  am  told  that  two  Japanese  students 
v.ill  enter  Olivet  Collesf*.  in  my  conpres- 
sionai  distrut.  this  fall. 

In  connection  with  the  War  Relocation 
Board's  decision,  the  Ni<tional  Ler^ion- 
naire  has  piibhshed  an  editorial  that 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Because  I  am  in  sub- 
stantial asirerment  with  the  writer  of 
this  editorial.  I  am  having  it  printed 
in  the  Appendix: 

TtiE  J.\PANLSE  GO  TO  COLLEGE 

Aiiiericun  boys,  physically  fit,  of  the  late 
teen  ages  and  verging  on  into  the  twenties. 
are  faced  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of 
Immediate  service  in  tho  American  armed 
fi  rcc.s  Tht-se  are  the  lads  upon  whom  we 
rely  and  who  will  stand  with  bared  breasts 
on  the  battle  lines,  flghtmg— <lying — fur  the 
preservation  of  our  American  civilization. 
These  lads  are  our  hope  and  our  pride  They 
also  form  our  bulwark  of   defense 

H!i?her  education  and  professional  training 
lor  them  will  be  halted  until  the  war  i3  over. 


Not  until  peace  comes  agiUn — whether  It  be 
S(-on  or  late— will  there  boys  be  permitted  to 
resume  their  class  work  and  fit  themselvc-, 
educatlon.'illy  and  profes-sionally,  for  their 
n<>rmal  places  In  cur  American  scheme  of  life 
and  government  Wc  honor  our  young  lacls 
and  cur  youtig  men  for  their  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  otir  fl  ig  and  country  and  deplore  the 
necef.«lty  that  has  thrown  them  In  this  un- 
natural environment. 

But  Japanese  boys--yoll:l^r  men  of  Japaiie'-c 
parentage,  though  born  in  this  country  -are 
being  permitted  to  have  the  Japanese  reloca- 
tion ceiitera  and  resume  their  stu'llcs  in 
schools  and  colleges  These  young  men.  It  Is 
true,  even  though  of  American  birth  are  not 
charged  with  the  t)bligation  and  responsi- 
bility of  defending  the  country  of  their  birth 
Legionnaire:-  Amer:can  citizens— find  it  hard 
to  ur;dprstand  why.  at  tins  time,  men  \*hom 
the  Government  does  not  see  flt  to  tru.st  with 
rifles  are  permitted  to  pursue  uninterruptedly 
their  college  and  professional  courses.  Isn't 
that  a  discrimination  against  American  boys 
of  undoubted  loyalty?  Isn  t  It  putting  a  high 
premium  on  doubtful  alleijlance? 

There  was  no  division  of  opUilcn  on  the 
subject  when  representatives  of  the  more 
than  a  n-iUlion  Legionnaires  met  at  Kan^4as 
City  last  September  With  one  voice  the 
delegates  protested  any  favoritism  being 
shown  tlie.se  ftrst-generation  Japanese  In  the 
mnticr  of  higher  education  Prt)tests  con- 
tinue to  come  lu  to  natUmal  heedquariers 
from  posts,  departments,  and  from  Individual 
Legionnaires — to  all  of  uhom  the  situation 
is  summed  up  as  a  .'•hocking  injustice  and 
breach  of  faith  with  our  own  .\merican  sons. 

To  tho  internationalist,  th.at  thought  will 
be  waved  aside  as  a  narrow,  nationalistic 
point  of  view.  But  it  l.s  more  than  that 
There  Is  a  rankling  hurt  In  the  IxDfcm  cf 
good,  honest,  patriotic,  loyal,  and  devoted 
Americans  when  they  see  their  sons  come  to 
the  crossroad.s — their  sons  take  the  read  that 
leads  to  war  and  the  battlefields.  The  Japa- 
nese boy  takes  the  road  that  leads  to  college 
and.  to  use  a  true  phrase  worn  rather  thin 
and  threadbare,  the  more  abundant  life. 

It  would  seem  more  of  right  and  Justice 
that  these  young  Japanese,  If  they  are  reccg- 
nlzed  as  American  citi.',ens.  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  their  full  burden  of  national 
defense.  If  the  uuLhorlties  of  Government 
do  not  believe  them  fitted  or  loyal  epough  t  j 
be  given  a  rifle  and  .  place  on  the  firing 
lines,  then  there  Is  the  alternative  of  a  hoc 
and   a  pliice    on   the  food   production   lir.e. 

Wc  mu.st  all  seive;  we  must  all  sacrifice; 
we  must  all  pay.  The  war  must  be  wen.  But 
color,  race,  or  national  origins  should  not  be 
made  an  excuse  for  any  form  of  favoritism. 

According  to  figurt-s  gathered  by  the 
Lc><ion's  National  .Americanism  Commission 
appro-vunately  IIJ.OOO  Japanese  have  been 
moved  from  the  west -coast  war  zone  to  10 
relocation  centers;  2  each  In  California.  Arl- 
"xina.  and  Arkansas,  and  1  each  In  Idaho. 
Wyoming.  Utah,  and  Colorado.  It  Is  esti- 
m.ited  that  of  this  total  number  about  2.500 
Japanese-American  students  are  eligible  t<j 
leave  the  concentration  ctiUers  and.  under 
authority  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
through  a  group  known  as  the  National  Jai>.i- 
nese-Amerlcan  Student  Relocation  Coinuil. 
attend  any  one  of  253  "ollrges  and  univer- 
sities approved  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. True,  ihe.se  sludents.  so  far  as  known, 
will  not  go  out  at  public  expense. 

"They  pay  thtlr  own  expenses  of  all  type?." 
writes  an  official  of  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority. "I  believe  a  few  of  them  have  earned 
.scholarships  otTered  by  churches  and  other 
organizations,  just  as  otner  college  students 
are  helped.  We  do  not  have  precise  Informa- 
tion on  this  particular  matter.  :.nd  we  are  not 
directly  concerned  with  it  since  no  Federal 
funds  are  involved  " 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  all  Japanese  born 
In  the  United  States  are  considered  by  Japan 
to  be  citizens  of  that  couiury,  even  though 


our  laws  grant  them  full  citizenship  by  vlrttie 
of  birth  here  Dual  citizenship  Is  a  principle 
long  opp<>sed  by  the  American  Legion 

Certainly  the  Legion  and  Legionnaire's  ofTer 
no  objection  to  the  plan  of  extending  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  to  these  Japa- 
nese-Americans on  the  same  basis  granttd 
our  own  boys.  But  It  does  seem  highly  im- 
proper to  grant  exemptions  and  special  privi- 
leges to  a  certain  cla-s  because  of  birth  and 
race  That  discrimination  the  Legion  will 
continue  to  protest. 


Present  War  Responsible  for  Nation- 
wide Discriminations  Against  It&lian< 
Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

(.p    MASSAC  in  srns 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
i  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I 
]  include  the  followinfr  article  by  G.  N. 
LonRarini.  which  appeared  m  the  daily 
newspaper  La  Noti^ia.  published  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  under  date  of  January  22, 
1943: 

Discriminations  Prevalent  In  Industries — 
Local,  State,  and  Federal  Govexnment 
Bureaus  Gliltt  of  Similar  Practices — 
Press,  Pt'Bt  ic  Ojficiai-s.  and  SuBVF.iUii\'X 
Groups  Fanning  Flamks  of  Prejudice — 
Unfair  Trfatme.nt  of  Minowttv  Groups 
Likely  To  Be  RtiENTED  ey  Our  Mln  iw 
THE   Servke 

(By  G    N    Longarinl) 

A  few  years  ago  the  propaganda  chief  cf 
Hitler  made  the  following  statement:  "Noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  produce  a  bloody 
revolution  in  the  United  Slates  No  other 
country  has  so  many  sx-lal  and  racial  ten- 
sions We  shall  be  able  to  play  on  many 
strings  there  " 

Now  our  country  faces  the  most  crucial 
situation  in  its  history  Never  in  the  annals 
of  time  has  any  nation  Yyeen  faced  with  so 
gigantic  a  task.  In  addition  to  sending  our 
men  a  steady  stream  of  guns,  tanks,  plants, 
and  munitions,  we  must  pieserve  the  mi/ral 
and  spiritual  values  of  the  democratic  idea'.* 
and  freedoms  for  which  they  fight. 

danger  ahead  as  history  repeats  rrsEi.r 

This  Is  the  right  time  to  chasten  ourselves 
with  the  recollection  of  that  Incalculable 
tragedy  which  was  wnucht  upon  innocent 
persons  during  the  spy-phobias  of  1917-18. 
If  ever  we  reach  the  poLit  where  anyone  of 
German  or  Italian  bUn  d  becomes  ipso  facto 
a  suspect,  we  shall  have  adopted  the  racial 
superstition  that  we  have  so  roundly  and 
Justly  condemned  In  the  Nazi.  Moreover,  we 
shall  have  created  a  confusion  and  disunity 
which  the  real  fifth  column  will  assuredly 
turn  to  its  own  advantage  Unity  cannot  be 
promoted  bv  fears  pps'iU)ns.  hatred,  and  by 
the  spread  cf  suspicions  against  loyal  groups 
of  cur  population. 

Twenty-eikjht  years  h«o  the  outbreak  rf 
the  First  World  War  initiated  for  men  and 
womon  of  German  origin  m  the  United  Stalf  s 
a  period  of  emotional  strain,  misunderstand- 
ings, persecutions,  and  tragedy  which  few  of 
their  fellow  Americans  ever  completely  un- 
derstood or  appreciated,  Evf  rvthlng  of  Ger- 
man origin  cr  connection  in  the  United  States 
was  suddently  denounced  as  part  of  the  "virus 
of  the  new  Prussianlsm.  "  with  whi  h  the 
imperial  government  cf  Kiuser  Wilbelm  II  ei- 
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pected  to  Inoculate  and  conquer  the  world. 
Hitherto  innocent  activities  In  German  Imml- 
gract  clubs,  churches,  schools,  and  newspa- 
per offices  now  appeared  In  a  new  light — as 
part  of  the  crganlzed  German  propaganda 
calculated  to  wm  the  United  States  for  the 
pan-OemuuiB. 

rrBUc  Ariiiuua  towakd  rrALO-AitmiCANa 
This  Second  World  War  has  created  an  ex- 
tremely serious  sltiiatlon  for  all  Americans 
of  Italian  origin,  almost  Identical  to  that  of 
the  Ocrman-Amerlcans  during  the  First 
>Vorld  War 

The  general  American  reaction  to  the  pres- 
ent world  conflict  has  raised  a  new  and  criti- 
cal issue  in  the  relations  between  Italian- 
Americans  with  fellow  Americans  of  other  ra- 
c:al  origins.  A  wave  of  dlBcrimlnatlon  against 
Italo-Amerlcans  first  began  to  manifest  itself 
In  1935  with  Italy's  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  It 
Increased  in  intensity  as  the  European  war 
clouds  grew  darker,  reaching  its  climax  with 
the  Japanese  attack  on  I>earl  Harbor. 

CENXXAL   EXAMPLCB   OF    DUCSUilMATION 

As  the  national  sentiment  became  increas- 
ingly charged  with  determination  to  defeat 
tlie  Axis  Powers,  we  began  to  witness  on  the 
part  of  many  well-meaning  but  misguided 
citizens  a  mischievous  transfer  of  bitterness 
against  Italian  Government  leaders  to  people 
of  Italian  background  in  these  United  States. 
During  the  past  year  thousands  of  evldencee 
of  this  kind  of  embittered  feeling  and  acuvl- 
ties  have  come  to  public  attention. 

Dlscnmlnatlons  on  a  Nation-wide  scale  and 
under  various  forma  have  played  havoc  with 
millions  o'  Innocent  men  and  women  of 
Italian  descent  whose  Integrity,  loyalty,  and 
fundamental  decency  had  never  before  been 
questioned  Tbey  have  been  subjected  to 
mass  discharges  tram  employment,  harsh 
treatments,  removals  from  responsible  posi- 
tions, general  boycott  of  business  and  pro- 
fetisioual  men,  wholesale  dlECharge  of  long- 
shoremen and  stewards  working  in  steamhip 
line.". 

Many  firms  will  not  employ  naturalized 
citizens,  but  will  take  only  native-born  Amer- 
leans  Others  will  acc«pt  no  naturalized  or 
first-generation  Americans  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion. R-om  New  England  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  allena  and  ciUsens  of  even  remote 
Italian  background  are  denied  employment 
In  factories  turning  out  stich  nondefenae 
Items  as  clothing,  kitchen  utensils,  tooth- 
paste, and  chewing  gum. 

mSCXUflNATION  BT  THX  COVXUTMENT 

The  United  States  Government  Itself  die- 
criminates.  Naval  Intelligence  excludes  all 
who  are  not  at  least  fourth -generation  Amer- 
icans Many  other  departments  have  Ignored 
th"  principle  expressed  In  the  Constitution 
that  only  the  privilege  of  holding  the  office 
of  President  shall  be  withheld  from  foreign- 
born  citizens. 

Aliens,  of  course,  are  taboo  in  Qovernment 
posts  and  long  have  been  denied  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  work.  Last  spring.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  suggested  In  vain  that  Con- 
gress eliminate  this  restriction. 

State  and  local  governments  are  guilty  of 
similar  forms  of  Jiacrlmlnatlon  The  battle 
cf  Office  of  ProdiKtlon  Management  against 
discrimination  U,  at  once  simplified  and  con- 
founded by  the  fact  that  the  Government 
propagates  discrimination,  In  addition  to 
practicing  it.  Congress  outlawed  employ- 
ment of  aliens  in  work  on  secret  and  con- 
fidential defense  contracts.  Many  aliens  have 
lost  or  have  been  denied  jobs  simply  be- 
cause  there  is  no  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  respecting  employment  of 
aliens  on  subcontracts,  and  little  consistency 
between  various  Army  and  Navy  bureaus  In 
applying  the  restrictions  even  where  the  law 
is  clear.  Often  Inadvertently,  Federal  Bureau 
cf  Investigation  agents  and  Army  and  Navy 
tnspectcrB  have  left  mary  employers  with  the 
Impression  that  the  GcvemmeDt  want*  all 


the  foreign-born  ousted  from  defense  Indus- 
ties.  Alien  baiting  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
Is  quite  obvious.  Several  antlallen  bills  now 
awaiting  action  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  are  indicative  of  an 
unhealthy  state  at  mind  in  America.  Those 
who  have  Introduced  these  bills  profesa  to 
have  as  their  object  the  elimination  of  aliens 
who  believe  in  the  ideology  of  totalitarianism 
or  who  wish  to  make  any  change  In  the 
American  form  of  government. 

It  Is  plain  that  some  of  these  laws  have 
simply  been  designed  to  impose  unjust  re- 
strictions upon  noncitizens  and  to  make  the 
pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  an  un- 
happy and  unnecessary  drudgery. 

PRESS     FANNII«0    THX     VXAICBS     OF     HATRED     AND 

pxrjtJDicx 
After  a  year  of  war,  American  emotions  ap- 
pear to  be  following  the  <ild  World  War  pat- 
tern, which  l6  the  standard  pattern  of  mass 
psychology  In  time  of  war  or  in  great  emer- 
gencies of  national  character.  The  weight  of 
this  growing  mass  hysteria  is  a  force  that  Is 
hopeless  to  cope  with.  This  explains  the 
reason  why  newspapers,  correspondents, 
writers,  lecturen,  artists,  cartoonists,  have  all 
given  way  gradually  and  have  gone  along  with 
the  tide  of  emotionalism  of  the  people,  result- 
ing in  vlcloua  attacks  against  the  Itahan 
people  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines either  by  direct  and  derogatory  state- 
ments or  by  malicious  Innuendos.  In  many 
cases,  newspapers  have  allowed  their  sense  of 
melodrama  to  overcome  their  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Itius  we  have  witnessed  sensational 
headlines  giving  overdramatic  Interpretations 
of  routine  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Inve::tlgatlon. 

nrDiscxBT  STATBicnrffi  or  ravLsc  amciAta 

Thousands  of  public  officials,  whose  pri- 
mary duty  should  be  that  of  cautioning  the 
people  to  remain  calm  and  collected  during 
this  perlcxl  when  passion  if  Inclined  to  over- 
come reason,  have  instead  indulged  in  an 
orgy  of  sensstional  and  fantastic  statements 
about  imaginary  flfth-colvimr  threat?,  falee 
and  malicious  Intimations  about  sabotage 
plots;  of  alien  foes  waiting  to  strike;  of  Axis 
spy  rings  operating  in  the  United  States. 

For  in8tatK:e,  a  few  days  after  Japan's  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  J.  Wells  Farley,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Massachiisetts  Committee 
on  Public  Safety,  epeaklng  before  the  assem- 
bled police  chiefs  of  Massachusetts,  said, 
"German  and  Italian  nationals  already  plant- 
ed in  our  local  communities  are  prepared  to 
engage  in  sabotage  undertakings  of  the  most 
shocking  nature.  Scores  of  our  enemy  aliens 
have  organised  for  the  destruction  of  defense 
production  and  public-utilities  plants.  They 
are  well  financed  to  pursue  their  terroristic 
measures." 

On  March  20,  1941,  In  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  carried  by  most  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  country.  Congressman  MAxnif  Dizs, 
chairman  of  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  charged  that  his  com- 
mittee had  information  Indicating  that  Italy 
WB.«  attempting  to  draw  Its  nationals  In  the 
United  States  together  into  a  superstate. 
He  said  that  Italy,  working  through  its  con- 
sulates, Italian-language  newspapers,  frater- 
nal organizations,  and  insurance  societies,  was 
asking  Its  cltiaens  to  Join  a  Nation-wide  or- 
ganization to  which  they  woiUd  make  con- 
tributions and  for  which  they  would  work. 

"Tbey  want  to  form  one  big  organization 
of  loyal  Italians  in  the  United  SUtes,"  Dies 
said,  and  that  details  would  be  presented  to  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  soon. 

Recently.  In  one  of  his  speeches.  United 
States  Attorney  Bdmund  J.  Brandon,  re- 
ferring to  the  threat  of  enemy  agents  In  our 
midst,  stated:  "Right  here  in  Massachusetts, 
right  here  In  Boston,  we  have  been  and  un- 
doubtedly are  now  walking  on  the  streets, 
meeting  them  while  shopping  In  stores,  sit- 
ting beside  them  at  church,  riding  with  them 
In  street  can,  meeting  them  In  otir  every- 


day life — ^these  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  bringing  into  the  United  StJitea  the 
Ideals  of  the  Nazi  Party,  and  they  are  suil 
here,  mily  awaiting  the  instructions  from 
ther  masters  on  what  to  do  and  when  to 
atrike." 

Similar  statements  and  declarations  were 
prominently  displayed  all  over  the  country 
in  screeching  newspaper  headlines,  with  the 
result  that  they  added  plenty  of  fuel  to  the 
already  fast  spreading  fiames  of  hatred  and 
reaentment  against  all  nationals  and  citl- 
zeru  alike  whose  country  of  origin  happened 
to  be  at  war  with  us. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
Nation  than  fear-inspired  fantasies  whereby 
an  element  of  the  population,  numbering 
many  millions  and  much  admired  for  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  and  good  nature,  becomes 
today  a  gigantic  Trojan  horse.  This  applies 
also,  of  course,  to  that  other  large  body  of 
citizens  who  are  of  German  antecedents. 

ANTI-FAJSCIET      OaCAWIZATlOW      MOST      VICIOUSLY 

MiLrrANT  or  alx  wrrcH-HuwriNr.  cbovps 

To  complicate  matters  and  render  the 
situation  still  more  difficult  fcH-  the  five  or  six 
million  Italian-Americans  in  the  United 
States,  a  handftil  of  so-called  anti-Fasclfts. 
composed  mostly  of  Communists,  anarchists. 
and  poUtlcal  refugees  have  been  conducting 
a  systematic  campaign  of  vilification  against 
the  great  mass  of  decent  and  respectable 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  who  are  not 
avowed  antl-F<i«cl8ts.  but  who  have  in  the 
past  considered  fascism  as  something  good 
for  Italy.  Since  they  organized  in  what  is 
known  as'  the  Maazlni  Society,  this  group  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  spreading  poison 
throughout  the  Nation  by  defaming  the  char- 
acter and  the  loyalty  of  the  great  bulk  rf 
Americans  of  Italian  origin,  denouncing  all 
the  Italian  organizations,  societies,  clubs, 
newspapers,  radio  oommentatov  and  the 
clergy  as  Fascist  agents  under  the  direct 
orden  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  all 
paid  fat  salaries  by  Muaaolini.  Part  of  thel: 
campaign  consisted  in  holding  conferences 
in  the  various  large  citlea  of  the  United 
States  where  they  labeled  all  the  Italian- 
American  communities  as  hottieds  of  faariem. 

With  the  political  and  financial  backing  of 
Communist  groups  of  other  racial  origins, 
they  have  been  able  to  carry  on  a  Natkxi- 
wlde  campaign  of  defanuitlon  over  the  radio, 
in  the  press  (through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild),  through  thotisands  of 
circulars  and  press  releases,  through  weekly 
and  monthly  periodicals  which  have  been 
established  by  them  for  that  apedftc  pur- 
pose. Their  wlxtfe  campaign  has  been  dedi- 
cated exclusively  in  aoctislng,  in  the  moat 
lurid  and  unprintable  language,  thotisands 
of  respectable  citizens  of  Italian  origin,  plac- 
ing them  under  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 

According  to  certain  Government  officials, 
eome  of  these  anti-Pasclsts  have  not  only 
denounced  loyal  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
of  long  residence  in  our  communities,  but 
have  caviaed  the  Government  to  investigate 
all  these  people  only  to  find  there  was  no 
basis  at  all  for  the  charges.  The  campaign 
conducted  by  these  political  refugees  has 
caused  great  expenses  to  the  Government, 
considerable  Inconveniences,  mcral  and  mate- 
rial lo£a3s  to  thousands  of  Innocent  people, 
and  has  greatly  retarded  our  national  unity 
by  causing  discriminations,  resentment,  and 
antagonism  a"^"g  the  various  groups  in  our 
communities. 

Evidently  these  self-styled  champions  of 
democracy  forget  that  democracy  is  totally 
alien  In  deed  and  thought  to  their  ruthlcES 
tactics,  and  that  real  patriotism  can  best  be 
judged  by  our  diligence  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can Ideals  from  the  rapists  of  Justice  and 
common  decency. 

On  June  28,  1941.  In  one  of  the  artldea 
against  dlscrlmlnaUon,  the  wTlter  warned 
Government  officials  to  be  on  guard  against 
this  group  which  had  already  embarked  in  iU 
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nrfarloiis  campaign  against  the  decency,  pa- 
triotism, and  loyally  of  men  and  women  with 
clean  Kr\i\  reputable  record? 

Through  the  aid  of  their  Communist 
friends,  who  manage  to  keep  pretty  well  be- 
hind the  scrnes.  some  ut  these  Italian  r'fiKees 
have  been  placed  In  several  Government  bu- 
reaus and  have  become  the  soothsayers  for 
certain  Wn-hUiKton  officials  who  have  been 
the  most  powerful  siipporterh  of  their  .sinister 
maneuvers 

Lacking  the  proper  understanding?  of  the 
psycholoKv  and  attitude  of  the  Italians  of 
America,  Miid  also  of  the  It.ilians  of  Italy. 
Washington  ofBclal.s  have  believed  that  they 
could  changP  local  conditions  and  the  ijeneral 
state  of  mind  by  favoring  the  most  confu.slng 
medley  of  antl-Ph-^cist-s.  Democrats,  and  Com- 
muiii.st.s.  without  any  other  thought  than 
that  of  achievlnK  some  sort  oi  unity  at  what- 
ever cottt.  The  results  have  been  most  dis- 
astrous. 

ALARMISTS    GIVEN    THE    LIE 

Much  to  the  chaitrln  of  all  the.se  false 
prophets,  informers,  and  gentlenu-n  of  the 
yellow  pre.ss  who  have  been  pol.soning  the 
public  mind  aKalnst  people  of  Italian  orl(?ln. 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  an- 
no\jnoed  some  time  ago  that  alter  several 
years  of  painstaking  Investigations  only  228 
Italian  enemy  aliens  out  of  600,000  In  the 
United  States  had  to  be  apprehended,  and 
those  for  more  or  less  technical  violations. 


The  Cloakroom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

iiF  KA.VSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 
Wednesday.  January  20.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  a  persistent  question  here  which  is 
better,  truth  or  propaganda.  The  O.  W.  I. 
is  not  so  high  as  it  was.  Americans  gen- 
erally want  the  facts. 

Our  lass  of  men  and  planes  in  training 
In  America  is  challenging  the  attention 
of  the  Nation.  Possibly  this  war  effort 
was  too  hurried  after  all. 

The  purcha.«;e  of  the  Loose  mansion  in 
Kansas  City  for  a  labor  center  smacks 
of  the  prosperity  Tivhich  has  come  to  that 
group  by  high  initiation  fees  and  the 
closed  shop. 

The  recent  visit  to  the  Hill  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Allen  White  reminded  me 
of  the  vivid  story  we  heard  them  tell  once 
on  their  first  trip  here,  their  lioneymoon, 
at  McKinley's  inaugural. 

Two  English  boys  from  a  man-of-war 
at  Norfolk  headquartered  at  my  office 
last  week.  Coming  to  the  Capital,  they 
were  farmed  out  to  private  homes,  and 
from  there  went  in  pans  to  see  and  hear. 

If  I  had  been  running  the  Navy,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  of  Iowa,  the  mother  of  five 
sons  lost  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  would 
have  christened  the  great  carrier  YorA:- 
toun  and  not  the  "tug"  slie  has  been 
asked  to  serve. 

How  are  we  poin?:  to  compete  .success- 
fully in  the  world  market  after  peace  for 
the  sale  of  our  goods  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Roosevelt-Perkins  wage 
scale  set  up  during  this  war.'  Wi.sh  some 
"brain  truster"  would  answer  that. 


The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  want  more  expert  help  to 
hold  down  spending.  My  experience 
with  experts  has  been  that  they  advocate 
more  spending  In  the  name  of  efficiency. 
The  only  way  to  save  on  a  budget  is  just 
to  cut. 

There  is  more  hope  for  flying  over  the 
North  Pole  for  safety  and  the  saving  of 
mileage  than  at  first  one  supposes. 
There  Is  no  freezing  moisture  to  weigh 
down  the  wings  of  a  plane.  It  falls,  but 
It  Is  already  frozen  and  falls  off. 


Bureaucratic  Usurpation  of  Congressional 
Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Janvary  28.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congress  intends  to  look  into  a 
technique  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  bureaucrats  for  evading  the  author- 
ity and  the  expressed  will  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Sev- 
eral instances  are  already  causing  wide- 
spread discussion  in  the  Congress,  be- 
cause they  indicate  the  method  by  which 
these  bureaucrats  appear  to  be  proceed- 
ing almost  as  though  by  agreemx.nit  to 
evade  congressional  mandates.  One  glar- 
ing instance  which  has  received  wnde- 
spread  attention  throtighout  the  Nation 
was  the  imposition  by  the  President  of 
a  limitation  of  $25,000  a  year  on  salaries. 
Certain  labor  leaders,  and  some  of  the 
bureaucrats,  and  particularly  the  Com- 
munist leaders,  have  been  pushing  ever 
since  for  a  limitation  of  $25,000  a  year 
on  all  incomes  as  well  as  salaries.  This 
sudden  move  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  thus  limit  salaries  was  made  im- 
mediately after  both  Houses  of  Congre.ss 
had  been  repeatedly  assured  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  that  nothing  In  the 
tax  bill  then  before  us  could  be  construed 
as  either  authorizing  or  favoring  such 
limitation.  Section  8  of  article  I  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  provides 
that— 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 

collect    taxes,    duties,    imposts,    and    excises 

•      •     • 

This  means  that  no  other  agency  of 
government  has  such  power.  The  Presi- 
dential action  was  a  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional authority. 

Another  glaring  instance  which  has 
not  received  so  much  publicity  is  a  ruling 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion that  all  corporations  must  accept 
and  publish  in  their  reports  to  stockhold- 
ers asking  for  proxies  any  proposal 
made  by  any  qualified  stockholder  re- 
gardless of  iLs  nature.  This  ruling  was 
promulgated  after  the  Congress,  through 
its  standing  committees,  had  been  as- 
sured by  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange   Commi.ssion   that  there 


was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission to  try  to  expand  its  authority. 

Within    2    days    after    the    last   Con- 
gress  adjourned,   the   S.    E.    C.    turned 
squarely  about  and  issued  its  new  proxy 
I    regulations.     Under    those    regulations. 
I   any  individual  irresponsible  or  otherwise, 
i   who  purchases  a  share  of  stock,  can  sub- 
I    mit  in  a  hundred  words  the  most  scur- 
rilous, libelous,  or  scandalous  material, 
and  can  accompany  it  by  a  resolution  in 
which    he   airs   his   views   at    unlimited 
j    length.     A  corporation  must  publish  all 
of  these  propo-^als  and  resolutions,  no 
matter  how  many  of  them  there  may  be. 
and  no  matter  what  their  nature,  or  else 
find  itself  in  violation  of  the  new  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  S.  E.  C.    Although  the 
oflBcers  of  the  corporation  can  be  held 
responsible  under  the  law  for  any  libel 
or  any  damage  done  by  the.'^e  statements, 
the  shareholder  making  such  statements 
apparently  is  not  amenable  to  any  law  or 
to  any  action  for  redress  by  those  he  may 
slander,   in   these  hundred-word  state- 
ments and  supporting  resolutions. 

The  secret  of  this  technique  is  to  be 
found  in  an  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  one  Gins- 
burg.  in  which  he  held  that  under  the 
President's  war  powers,  the  President — 
or,  by  implication,  any  of  his  subordi- 
nates— could,  with  his  authority,  issue 
any  regulations  or  directives  what."5oever 
and  they  would  have  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  law  unless  the  Congress  took 
affirmative  action  to  prevent  them  and 
to  rescind  the  Presidential  order  or  direc- 
tive. This,  of  course,  is  a  wholly  new 
doctrine  in  that  it  would  .set  up  a  govern- 
ment by  default.  It  would  leave  the 
Congress  in  the  position  of  having  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  stop  unwarranted 
and  illegal  directives  or  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  President  or  the  bureau- 
crats. This  would  mean  that  Congress 
would  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
flood  of  regulations,  orders,  and  direc- 
tives which  could  be  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  army  of  subordinates  upon 
his  authority,  and  would,  of  course,  leave 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  his  veto 
PKJwers,  which  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  each  branch  of  the  Congre.ss  to  over- 
come. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Gins- 
burg  opinion  at  the  time  it  was  sub- 
mitted in  evidence  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  1941,  but 
now  that  the  pattern  of  bureaucratic 
evasion  of  congressional  authority  has 
a.ssumed  such  clear  outline,  this  opinion 
gives  the  key  to  the  method  by  which  the 
bureaucrats  apparently  intend  to  take 
over  the  Government  and  operate  it  •y 
decree  instead  of  the  constitutional 
method  of  congressional  legislation. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congres."  believe 
it  is  imperative  and  of  the  most  pressing 
importance  that  the  Congress  move  im- 
mediately to  put  a  stop  to  this  trend 
toward  a  bureaucratic  government  by 
decree. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  save  the  situa- 
tion, but  if  the  bureaus  and  departments 
are  permitted  to  get  away  with  their 
attempt  thus  to  evade  congressional  au- 
thority, the  damage  to  free  government 
may  go  beyond  any  point  which  could  be 
foreseen  now. 
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Action  by  the  Congress  can  be  looked 
for  in  the  near  future  on  this  highly  vital 
question  of  maintaining  free  government 
at  home  while  the  fighting  men  on  the 
battle  lines  are  struggling  to  protect  it 
from  foreign  enemies. 


Tke  Puerto  Rican  Storm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HCiUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ir  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Carlos  J.  Benitez  which  appeared  in 
the  Puerto  Rican  World  Journal  of 
January  21,  1943: 

Crawford  Bill  Stabts  PoLmcos  to  Talking 
(By  Carlos  J,   Benitez) 

Representative  Fkio  L  Cra^vtord  s  resolu- 
tion to  annul  certain  laws  passed  by  the 
In.sular  Legislature.  Including  the  Land  Law 
and  Water  Resources  Act,  has  created  furore 
among  local  political   party  leaders 

Crawtx>»D8  action  was  taken  pursuant  to 
a  section  of  Puerto  Rico's  Organic  Act  by 
which  the  United  States  Congrtae  reserved 
the  right  to  annul  Insular  legislation  when 
and  as  It  deemed  convenient. 

Radio  waves  have  Ijeen  burnlnc  lately  with 
the  oplnicns  of  politicians  of  all  parties,  some 
fl.iying  Crawtord  himself  for  his  action,  and 
others  blaming  the  organic  act  though  ap- 
plauding the  MirhlRan  Representative  for  his 
quick  and  nece-.sary  action  to  put  a  step  to 
the  undemocratic  meastires  adopted  by  the 
Island  legislature  which  are  endancering  the 
economic  and  aocial  conditions  of  the  Pi'.erto 
R'.cans 

The  frst  to  attack  Representative  Craw- 
ford for  h;s  resolution  was  Luis  Muftoz  Marin, 
president  of  the  Popular  Party  aud  cf  the 
Puerto  Rican  Senate,  who  called  it.  In  a 
rrdlo  speech  delivered  last  Monday,  "Craw- 
fords  hold-up  on  democracy  " 

CLAIMS    MANDATE    OF   PEOPI  E 

The  Popular  Party  leader  based  his  attack 
on  the  alleged  fact  that  his  party  has  the 
mandate  of  the  Puerto  Rican  pc  pic.  who.  as 
he  said,  "approved  t)efore  the  1940  election 
the  legislation  which  was  later  passed  by  the 
legislature."  and  which  are  slated  for  an- 
nulment In  Representative  Crawford's  reso- 
luticn 

"Such  action  would  be  like  spitting  on  the 
people's  vote."  Mui'ioz  Marin  added,  'and  we 
are  not  going  to  permit  it  "  When  he  pro- 
nounced these  last  words — "we  are  not  going 
to  permit  it" — Mui^oz  Marin  repeated  them 
with  a  strong  enunciation  which  made  all 
listeners  wonder  if  they  did  not  Imply  that 
If  Congress  approved  the  Crawford  Re.solutlon 
the  Popular  Party  would  put  the  Inde- 
pendence plan  In  Its  program. 

Still  wondering  what  Mufioz  Marin  meant 
with  his  words,  politically-minded  radio  lis- 
teners went  back  to  their  seta  the  succeed- 
ing night  to  listen  to  Senator  Celestlno 
Iriarte's  speech,  which,  coming  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Union  Republican  Party,  who 
ha.s  opixjsed  Muftoz  Marin's  and  Gov.  Rex- 
ford  O.  Tugwell's  Bo-called  expeiimenta  In 
Bocial  Jiistice,  waa  awaited  with  considerable 
Interest. 


BACK    CRAWFORD'S    RIGHT 

Though  making  It  clear  that  his  party  has 
always  been  asking  for  a  favorable  modifica- 
tion Of  tlie  Organic  Act  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Puerto  Rlco'8  political  status.  Senator 
Irlarte  supported  Crawford's  right  to  ask  the 
annulment  of  legislation  which  he  asserted 
"Is  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  super- 
government  of  a  totalitarian  brand  in  Puerto 
Rico." 

Iriarte  asked  bow  could  a  man  "hold  up 
democracy.  If  democracy  Itself— through  a 
vested  right  In  an  act — pave  him  grounds  en 
which  to  base  his  resolution?"  The  Union 
Republican  leader  went  further  and  charged 
that  Mufioz  Marin,  not  very  long  ago,  had 
gone  to  Washington  to  use  his  Influence 
with  the  Federal  administration  to  overrule 
acts  of  the  insular  legislature.  "Munoz 
Marin  then  did  not  believe  in  the  kind  of 
democracy  he  pretends  to  preach  these  days," 
Iriarte  said.  "And  in  contrast  with  Craw- 
ford— who  now  Is  trying  to  save  Puerto  Rico 
from  disaster — Muiioz  Marin  tried  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  a  true  majority  by  a&kmg 
the  approval  by  Congress  of  legislation  which 
the  local  legislature  did  not  want." 

A  challenge 

The  Union  Republican  senator  then  chal- 
lenged Mufioz  Marin  to  Join  him  In  a  peti- 
tion to  ask  Congress  to  gi-ant  the  island  the 
right  to  define  its  political  status  in  a  general 
election  to  be  held  immediately,  Including  the 
election  of  a  Governor  and  the  right  to  recall. 
In  the  fight  for  and  against  the  Crawford 
resolution  and  for  and  against  the  Michigan 
Representatives  for  his  action  several  prcml- 

!    nent   Puerto  Ricans  have  so  far  Joined   and 

1    more  are  expected  to  take  a  part. 

Last  night  It  was  Senator  Jos6  A.  Balseiro, 
another  prominent  Union  Republican  leader 
who  has  earnestly  fought  the  Tugwell  regime, 
who  was  Mheduled  to  speak  over  the  radio, 
and  mere  top-ranking  members  of  the  Popu- 
lar as  well  as  of  the  Union  Republican  and 
Socialist  Parties  are  awaiting  their  turn  to 
tell  the  people,  over  the  radio  and  In  news- 
papers, their  opinions  on  the  Issue. 

ABUSE  or  MAJORITY 

Meanwhile,  Cayetano  Coll  CuchI,  president 
of  the  San  Juan  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  a  well-known  corporation  lawyer,  well 
versed  In  constitutional  matters,  published 
a  statement  In  El  Mundo  yesterday  saying 
that  "democracy,  to  Munoz  Marin,  is  the  ab- 
solute guaranty  of  the  abuse  of  a  majority." 

"The  hollow,  scb-sister-like  paragraph  on 
democracy,  the  people's  mandate,  and  the 
'jibaros'  coming  to  vote  even  without  drink- 
ing a  cup  of  coffee,  etc..  to  which  the  Popular 
leader  has  accustomed  us.'    Coll  Cuchi  said. 

"Mr.  Munoz  has  a  Joking  concept  of  democ- 
racy which  he  exploits  his  way  in  his  political 
propaganda,  without  stopping  to  think  on  the 
lack  of  exactness  of  his  affirmations,  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  exaggerations,  and  his  total 
Ignorance  of  the  concept  of  public  rights." 

LIKE  ST.  FRANCIS 

Then  Coll  CuchI  said  that  Mufioz  Marin 
talks  about  democracy  like  St.  Francis  of 
Assist  used  to  talk  about  fraternity.  "Sister 
stone,  b.'"other  bird,  and  brother  wolf,  without 
the  good  saint  realizing  In  his  pilgrimage 
across  this  world  of  Gcd  that  then,  liiie 
today,  brother  wolf  killed  and  ate  sister  sheep, 
brother  man  bunted  brother  bird,  and  all 
brothers  and  sliters  stepped  on  and  worked 
over  sister  stone." 

To  Mufioz  Marin,  he  added,  democracy  con- 
sists In  that  men.  elected  by  the  people  by 
universal  vote  as  mere  servants  of  sovereignty, 
may,  "at  their  pleasure  and  whim,"  legislate 
In  the  form  they  like  best  "without  due 
account"  for  the  Interests  and  Ideals  of  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  their  opinion.  That 
democracy  to  Mufioz  Marin  means  the  abso- 
lute guarantee  of  tbe  abtises  of  a  majority. 


and  that  to  Mufioz  Marin  there  are  no  consti- 
tutional limitations,  "nor  rules  for  Judicious 
conduct  which  In  a  democracy  prevent  the 
abuse  of  majority  power."  That  under  tlie 
spell  of  s  "true  drunkenness  of  demagogic 
dreams."  Mufioz  Marin  had  questioned  the 
right  of  Representative  Craw>oeo  to  otTer  hl.« 
concurrent  resolution  to  annul  certain  laws  of 
the  Insular  legiblature. 

HO  DEMOCIUCT   HXKK 

"Muftoz  Marin's  first  conscious  and  mall- 
clous  falt:ehood  In  his  Monday  spec?ch  "  Cell 
Cuchi  continued,  "made  for  personal  con- 
veniences, was  to  afllrm  that  there  Is  •  de- 
mocracy In  Puerto  Rico,  and  that,  there 
being  a  democracy  here,  its  principles  had 
been  violated  by  the  Crawford  resolution. 

"The  Organic  Act  which  serves  as  a  con- 
stitution for  Puerto  Rico,  from  Its  first  line 
to  last,  is  a  constant  violation  of  democracy. 
Mr.  Mufioz  knows  It.  but  pretends  not  to. 
When  it  Is  convenient  to  htm.  it  Is  not  a 
violation  of  democr  .cy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  democratic  act  for  Governor  Tugwell  to  be 
holding  the  governorship,  as  the  first  mag- 
istrate of  our  country,  after  an  appointment 
made  by  a  power  not  responsible  to  us. 
Legally,  as  well  as  morally,  it  Is  a  greater  vio- 
lation of  democracy  to  support  the  acts  at 
a  governor  not  responsible  to  the  people  than 
to  permit  or  accept  the  nullification  of  a  law 
of  a  legislative  assembly  by  a  body  before- 
hand stipulated  on  a  constitutional  limita- 
tion to  exercise  that  right." 

LXMITATIONS 

Coll  y  CuchI  then  explained  that  a  consti- 
tution is  not  Munoz  Marin  thinks  it  Is.  Judg- 
ing from  his  speech, ~Bnd  that  constitutions 
do  not  grant  rights,  but  rather  limit  them. 
"Rights  emanating  from  scvereignty.  to  wit, 
personal  liberty,  property  right,  free  speech, 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  to  at- 
tain happiness."  he  said,  "constitute  the  es- 
sential basis  of  sovereignty.  The  people,  who 
need  to  Insure  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
and  prerogatives,  constitute  a  government 
which  is  carried  out  through  officials  whom, 
clearly  and  emphatically,  are  limited  in  their 
actions  by  the  people  so  that  they  do  not 
overpass  the  reaionable  margin  of  the  man- 
date. That  limitation  Is  made  through  con- 
stitutions. That  l6  why  a  democratic  govern- 
ment is  a  government  of  constitutional  limi- 
tations. 

Then  Coll  y  Cuchl  explained  that  our  or- 
ganic act  Is  not  democratic  because  It  was  not 
born  out  of  our  people,  althcvgh  it  Is  a  con- 
stitution that  Insures  a  republican  form  of 
government  for  our  island,  which  Is  not  In 
Itself  a  democracy,  bccnuse  the  three  classic 
powers  of  the  republican  state  are  vested  (1 ) 
in  an  executive;  (2)  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, which  is  a  delegate  cf  the  national 
Congress;  and  (3)  In  the  Judiciary,  which  Is 
also  a  delegate  of  the  national  and  Insular 
executives. 


CreatioD  of  War  Labor  Board  Ofice  at 
Detroit,  BAich. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Thursday.  January  28,  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  concurrent 
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resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  MichiKan; 

Whereas  M'.chigan  Indtutry.  home  labor 
and  the  problems  arising  out  of  production 
»r)d  '■mploymeiit  up  to  this  time  when  they 
develop  must  be  referred  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  or  any  of  lis  allied  groups  at  Wash- 
ington. D  C ,  or  the  District  offlce  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio;   and 

Whereas  bott>  such  groups,  labor  and  In- 
dustry, would  be  saved  vital  transportation 
and  time  and  money  If  such  problems  could 
be  settled  right  here  at  home,  a  step  to  which 
Gov.  Harry  F  Ktlly  referred  and  rccom- 
mendtd  in  his  biennial  message  of  Wedne!*- 
day.  January  0.  to  the  Michigan  legislature. 
also  a  itep  which  the  E)ctrolt  Board  of  Com- 
merce. In  fact  all  concerned,  would  appreci- 
ate: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Received  by  the  senate  {the  hou%e  of  rep- 
rexiTntatlvri  concurring! .  That  the  War  Labor 
Board  or  any  of  its  groups  hiiving  to  do  with 
thljt  problem  be  respectfully  urged  to  create 
a  Michigan  office  (or  our  State  problems  In 
the  city  of  Ortrolt.  Mich  :  and  b«  It  further 

KeaoltM'd.  That  copiet  of  this  resolution  be 
Mnt  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  Michigan  Members  of  Congress,  to  the 
b«ad  of  the  Niitional  Labor  Relations  Board, 
to  the  War  Production  Board,  and  to  kU 
■genolea  concerned. 


War  Mail 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMAHKH 

Ol 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

(ir    VV  YOMINO 
IN    IHt   SEN.XTK  OF   THE   UNITED  !ST.\TES 

Mnridau.  Fcbniaru  1.  1^>43 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President. 
American  families  who  have  .soldiers 
.serving  in  the  war  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  tlif  di'livery  of  mail  to  their  .son.s. 
brothers,  and  fathers.  An  interesting 
story  of  the  ifTorts  which  the  War  De- 
paiiment  is  makin?  to  deUver  mail  to 
our  forces  abroad  appears  in  the  Janu- 
ary 29  issue  of  tlie  United  States  News. 
I  think  it  is  sufficiently  important  that 
it  should  be  put  in  the  Recofd.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  bo  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TIE-rP  IN   V.  \R   .M\U        WHY   LETrrRS  FROM   HOME 

ARE   SLOW    IN    REACHING   THE   BOYS   OVERSEAS 

CRE.ATFa     rSE     or     \-.VIAIL     EXPtLTED     TO     SAVE 
SPACS   IN    SHIPS.    SPEED    DELIVERY 

SoldlPrs  and  sailors  overseas  ar»»  grumbling 
about  their  mail  service.  They  complain 
that  letters  from  home  sometimes  take  weeks 
to  arrive,  that  often  they  show  up  in  batches 
of  20  or  30  Relatives  and  friends  at  home 
can't  uiulerstanct  why  it  takes  hmger  for  mail 
from  this  country  to  reach  the  boys  overseas 
than  It  does  for  mall  irom  overseas  to  reach 
the  United  States. 

Bark  of  thtse  complaints  !s  a  lack  of  nnder- 
standliiR  of  the  enormous  Job  of  mail  han- 
dling that  goes  w:th  operating  an  army  and 
navy  of  several  million  men  Tlie  Army 
«lone  IS  handling  about  20.000.000  pieces  of 
overse;\s  mail  every  week;  mail  must  com- 
pete for  cargo  space  with  focd  and  muni- 
tions; most  mail  ships  sail  only  in  convoys. 
and  convoys  sometimes  take  weeks  to  as- 
semble; only  a  comparatively  few  persons  are 
using  the  .sp<^edier  V-mall  service;  more  than 
10  percent  of  all  overseas  mall  Is  incorrectly 


addressed;  and  It  often  take"  weeks  to  catch 
up  with  men  who  are  mn\ed  to  new  locations 
before  their  mail  arrlvcF 

Herewith  is  presented  a  first-hand  story  of 
whr  t  happens  to  the  mall  ynu  write  to  the 
soldier  and  sailor  abroad  and  to  the  mall  he 
wrlte.1  to  you. 

Size  of  the  Job:  For  months  the  Army  has 
been  handling  three  times  the  volume  of 
overseas  mall  that  It  handled  at  the  close  of 
the  last  war.  when  there  wcio  twice  as  many 
soldiers  abroad  as  there  are  now  Secretary 
of  War  SUn\son  has  e.stimated  that,  if  the 
volume  continued  to  Increase  at  the  present 
rpte  as  more  troops  move  out.  the  full  time 
of  twenty-five  11.000-ton  Liberty  ships  would 
be  required  to  carry  overseas  mall  by  the  end 
of  this  year 

With  this  prospect  .n  mind,  restrictions 
recently  were  placed  on  th«.  sending  of  pack- 
ages and  publicatiotu  abroad 

Reasons  frr  delay:  When  a  boy  receives  a 
whole  batch  of  letters  at  once,  the  reason  la 
this: 

The  letters  that  his  family  has  been  writing 
him  every  day  or  so  have  piled  up  at  ar.  em- 
barkation ^irt  waiting  tor  a  convoy  to  be 
assembled,  which  may  take  6  to  9  weeks  or 
longer 

Or  the  boy  may  have  been  transferred  to 
n  n«;w  post  If  he  l^  able  to  leave  a  f(>rward- 
Ing  addreso.  his  mail  will  reach  him  sooner 
than  If  he  has  to  rely  (ju  the  Army  post  office 
to  locate  him.  More  often  tliun  not,  a  sol- 
dier assumes  that  ntall  wilt  follow  %^h"M  ver 
h.'  goes  and  falls  to  leave  a  iKiWiiutiug 
address  even  when  possible. 

Or.  a^aln.  the  letter  may  have  gone  down 
In  n  ship  sunk  by  a  sul^mHrine  Or  it  may 
have  been  Incorrectly  add  rested.  Several 
ships  carrying  more  than  100.000  parcels  of 
mall  have  been  sutik  To  be  »uro  of  delivery, 
a  letter  should  cany  a  man's  full  name  ai.d 
rank,  serial  number  if  known,  unit  to  wh;ch 
hr  la  Assigned,  and  his  Army  poht-offlce  num- 
ber Most  important  Is  the  Army  pcst-olT.ce 
number. 

Every  letter  leaving  this  country  must  be 
read  by  a  censor  That  takes  some  tlrr.e. 
Often,  as  In  the  North  African  occupation. 
mail  is  held  up  purposely  to  conceal  from  the 
etiemv  the  whereabouts  o'  certain  units. 
Mail  irom  soldiers  abroad  to  their  families 
at  home  sometimes  moves  more  quickly  be- 
cause more  cargo  space  Is  available  on  return- 
ing .ships. 

Translated  to  Individuals.  20  000.000  letters 
a  week  means  almost  20  letters  a  week  for 
each  of  the  million  or  so  soldiers  In  the  va- 
rious American  expeditionary  forces.  And. 
unlike  the  last  war.  when  nil  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces'  mall  went  to  Europe  or 
the  Britl.-^h  Isles,  mail  now  goes  to  troops  In 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  some  of  which  mall 
never  has  been  delivered   before. 

The  V-mnil  system  was  devi.scd  to  speed 
up  delivery  and  save  cargo  space  Until  re- 
cently, only  5  percent  of  the  letters  going  to 
and  from  troops  abroad  was  sent  by  V-mall. 
As  this  percentage  grows  there  will  be  much 
less  d"lay. 

A  V-mall  letter  Is  photographed  on  a  roll 
of  film  that  Is  developed  and  printed  when  it 
arrives  overseas.  V-mail  is  fast  because  It 
gets  priority  over  all  other  mail  and  goes  by 
nlr  wherever  plane  service  Is  operating.  It 
Is  never  lost,  because  the  original  letters  are 
not  destroyed  until  the  films  arrive  It  per- 
mits a  great  saving  of  cargo  space.  One 
thousand  ordinary  letters  weigh  22  pounds, 
while   1.000  V-mall  letters  weigh  4  ounces. 

Delays  are  inevitable  In  wartime  when 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  definite 
mail  schedule.  But  most  of  the  delays  are 
for  reasons  set  forth  above.  The  Army  and 
Navy  are  striving  to  see  that  the  mail  goes 
throUtf;h.  ever  mindful  that  high  morale 
without  mail  is  impi>s.sible.  that  almost  any 
soldier  or  sailor  would  give  up  a  square  meal 
for  a  letter  from  home. 


Building  for  a  Better  Rural  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 
Monday.  February  1.  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Pipsldent.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  »n  the 
App^nd'x  of  the  Record  an  addres.s  rn- 
tltlrd  "Building  for  a  B-  ttt-r  Fiural  Life  " 
delivered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken  I  bt-fore  the  National 
Rural  Elfctrlc  Cooperativ*-  A.s.'oclation  al 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  January  20.  1943. 

There  b<inK  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  nrdcr«*d  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

With  the  focusing  of  cur  th^yughts  on  the 
war  Ujday.  it  may  seem  Inappropriate  that  I 
should  choose  for  my  nubjeci  Building  for  <i 
Better  Rural  Life  K<;me  may  auk  What 
right  hn\'e  we  to  think  and  plan  (or  com- 
forts and  hapiiin<'H«  \  hen  sacrlAce  Is  the 
watchwurd  of  the  d  ly  Why  should  we  be 
visualizing  rural  homen  replete  with  the 
tncdern  Pdvsntngm  c(  life  while  th"«ie  wh<  rn 
wa  bold  dear  die  in  the  Jungle  or  ko  down 
to  their  uTi'vrn  beneath  the  nea' ' 

To  those  wno  (jUeiition  the  propriety  of  thl», 
I  can  only  say  that  while  our  hi  arts  are  with 
the  boys  out  there,  their  hearts  are  here  at 
home  They  l(K,k  forwurd  to  the  time  wh'  n 
they  can  return  to  their  own  land— their  own 
homes.  Their  letters  a  k  us  to  l.ok  after 
the  home  front  while  they  are  away 

They  are  giving  the  best  yearg  of  their 
lives  to  ridding  the  world  of  fear-  to  ftlling 
the  world  with  hope  They  fight  to  free  the 
people  of  oppressed  and  expl  ilted  lands  from 
slavery.  V/e  must  fluht  at  home  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  which  we  have  R.iincd  by 
centuries  of  sacrifice.  Freedom  is  not  a 
static  thing,  which,  once  gained  can  be  laid 
away  secure  or  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion   to   generation. 

More  people  tcday  are  slaves  to  clrcum- 
etances  and  conditions  than  are  slaves  to 
men.  Conditions  constantly  change,  and  as 
they  change  freedom  and  security  may  give 
way  to  slavery  and  want  un!e.«s  we,  as  trus- 
tees of  a  dearly  earned  heritage,  recognize 
and  adapt  ourselves  to  these  changes  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  results  In  having  to  repurchase 
freedom  over  again  at  a  heartbreaking  price. 

So  our  Job  is  no  lets  important  than  theirs. 
Tliey  expect  us  to  keep  the  faith,  to  hold  the 
home  front  and  to  so  conduct  affairs  here  that 
they  win  not  return  from  a  victorious  war 
abroad  to  find  defeat  stalking  their  own 
countryside. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  Incomprehensible 
wealth  and  resources,  which  paradoxically  Is 
also  a  world  of  want.  Reviewing  the  history 
of  this  world  we  cannot  help  but  realize 
that  most  of  Its  evils  most  of  its  poverty, 
most  of  Its  bloodshed  has  been  due  to  the 
failure  of  mankind  to  distribute  our  resources 
In   an   equitable    manner. 

Concentration  of  political  power,  concen- 
tration of  natural  resources  and  concentra- 
tion of  commerce  In  the  hands  cf  a  few  has 
paved  the  way  for  disaster  and  downfall  in 
many  a  nation  Concentration  of  popula- 
tion is  probably  the  mcst  fatal  concentration 
of  all.  VN'hen  the  history  of  this  tragic  era 
In  which  we  live  is  written,  those  facts  will  be 
found  to  be  diubly  true  The  overpopulated 
and  underfed  nations  under  dictatorial  c:  n- 
trcl  lend  themselves  to  the  starting  of  Cfiii- 
flagratlons.  which  In  this  day  scon  tjeccme 
world-wide. 


With  the  example  of  other  countries  be- 
fore ua.  we  Americans  are  challenged  with 
the  taak  at  beating  back  the  same  evll- 
fraught  condltlona  which  have  brought  dis- 
aster aiul  misery  to  people  of  all  races  and 
colors  since  the  world  began.  Decade  after 
decade  has  seen  the  population  of  America 
concentrating  In  great  cities  The  per- 
centage of  our  rural  population  has  declined 
until  tcday  It  comprises  only  about  22  per- 
cent of  the  whole.  We  hare  seen  Industries 
expand  until  their  employees  in  a  single 
locality  are  numbered  by  the  hundred  thou- 
^and  We  have  seen  titles  to  the  great  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  Nation  so  manipulated 
by  cotporate  organizations  and  cartels  that 
today  the  transportation,  the  power,  the 
products  of  otir  mines,  the  commerce  of  otir 
seas  and  the  flnsndal  policies  ot  our  Nation 
are  ultimately  controlled  by  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  people 

We  see  this  right  t>efore  u»  Even  those 
«h  )  sre  themselves  In  control  see  It  Many 
of  them  recognize  such  s  condition  as  lead- 
in,;  only  to  ultimate  diaaster  and  would 
themselves  correct  It  If  they  could  We  are 
challenged  with  the  problem  of  working  out 
a  better  system  snd  putting  It  into  opera- 
tion To  meet  this  challenge  will  require 
111!  of  our  resourcefulness  and  courage 

V/hiie  mlUloni  of  our  young  men  in  the 
armed  services  arc  bringing  the  war  to  a 
MKcessful  conclusion,  we  who  are  left  at 
home  must  wage  equally  Important  battles 
lest  they  return  to  find  they  hnve  gained  but 
»i  h'liii'W  victory 

We  have  no  doubts  but  wh:it  the  final 
military  victory  will  be  curs,  but  If  we  achieve 
v>rtory  by  force  of  arms  alone,  wv  will  not 
l.uvL-  w..;n  the  war 

Unless  we  can  bring  a  greater  measure  of 
freedom  and  security  and  happiness  to  the 
2  000.000.000  people  comprising  the  earth's 
p  >pulstion:  unless  we  can  make  a  repetition 
of  world  conflict  leas  likely  In  the  future: 
unless  we  conclude  the  conflict  of  arms  with 
a  peace  that  Is  Just  and  which  will  promote 
a  better  working  harmony  among  nations, 
and  unless  we  pretene  here  at  home  the 
Ideals  for  which  our  txjys  are  fighting,  we  will 
not  only  hare  lost  the  war,  but  have  con- 
tributed American  Uvea.  American  resources, 
and  American  ingenuity  In  vain 

That  we  shall  emerge  from  this  conflict 
the  most  powerful  military  nation  in  the 
world  will  not  be  dlrputed.  The  manner  in 
which  we  exercise  that  power  will  mean  the 
difference  between  freedom  and  alavery  Icr 
all  people.  The  hope  of  the  world  Is  America. 
The  hope  of  America  lies  largely  in  a  better 
rural  future. 

In  sfeaking  to  the  members  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  cooperatives.  I 
feel  that  I  am  addressing  refwesentatlves  of 
groups  who  hare  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
transformed  rural  life. 

People  who  live  on  the  land  learn  to  love  it 
Intensely  They  love  freedom  equally  well 
and  resent  any  attempt  to  wrest  It  from  them. 
Even  though  they  lack  conveniencea  which 
the  urban  dweller  may  poaaesa,  there  is  some- 
thing about  contact  with  the  soil  which  gives 
them  a  sense  of  security  which  their  city 
couains.  no  matter  how  well  endowed  with 
worldly  gocxls.  cannot  posaess. 

Because  too  many  rural  people  do  not  have 
what  we  call  the  conveniences  of  life.  It  does 
not  follow  that  they  do  not  deserve  them. 
Indeed,  they  do.  and  it  Is  our  Job  to  see  that 
the  people  on  the  land,  upon  whom  the  Na- 
tion relies  In  tlmea  ot  dire  dlatress.  are  rec- 
ognized according  to  their  merits. 

I  am  speaking  not  only  of  the  man  who 
follows  the  plow  or  wlekls  the  ax.  but  also 
for  that  great  part  of  our  population  who 
would  live  out  where  Ood  intended  folks 
should  live  If  circumstances  would  peimlt 
them  to.  When  I  am  perforce  required  to 
fcpend  time  In  one  of  our  great  cltlee,  I  won- 


der what  wrong  aU  those  millions  have  ccm- 
mltted  that  they  are  sentenced  to  spend  their 
daya  under  atKh  circumstances,  constantly 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  insecurity. 

We  must  restore  a  safer  balance  between 
our  rural  and  urban  population,  even  If  the 
process  of  so  doing  may  bring  financial  dla- 
tress to  some  of  our  great  cities  Better  to 
do  this  than  to  bankrupt  America  of  things 
that  count  for  more  than  gold 

The  Rural  Dectrlficatlon  Administration 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  better  rural 
life.  Light  and  power  has  become  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  farmer  and  the  rural  dweller, 
as  well  as  for  the  city  businessman.  The 
work  which  has  been  done  during  the  last 
few  years  has  given  little  short  of  marvelous 
results  It  has  made  it  possible  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  farmers  to  contribute  to  our 
food  supply  dtiring  this  time  of  greatest 
need  It  has  enabled  thousands  of  farmers 
to  remain  on  the  land  when  they  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  give  up  It  has  lifted 
the  morale  of  millions  of  rural  people  when 
higher  morale  was  badly  needed 

The  work  has  just  t>egun  We  must  keep 
on  with  It  In  spite  of  obstacles  until  every 
farm  and  country  home  in  Amettca  enjoys 
advantages  which  only  electricity  can  pro- 
vide. I  say  we  muat  continue  this  work  in 
aplte  cf  obstacles.  You  know  what  those 
obstacles  are.  Tou  know  that  they  are  most- 
ly in  the  form  of  human  weaknesses 

There  Is  no  longer  any  question  of  the 
economic  feasibility  of  rursl  electric  lines 
When  the  Rursl  Electrlftcstlon  Admlnlstis- 
tlon  law  was  enacted  and  Government  loans 
authorized,  crltlca  of  rural  electrification 
freely  predicted  financial  disaster  for  cur 
ccoperstlves  I  heard  It  predicted  more  than 
once  that  private  utility  companies  or  the 
Federal  Oovemment  would  own  the  lines 
long  before  the  2S-year  period  was  up  In 
leas  than  5  years'  time  our  critics  have  been 
confounded.  Most  of  our  coopjerallvcs  have 
already  demonstrated  their  ability  to  meet 
their  loan  payments  on  or  ahead  of  time  and 
to  retire  their  indebtedness  within  the  25- 
year  limit. 

We  will  still  meet  the  opposition  of 
selfish  and  short-sighted  groups  of  men  I 
am  net  speaking  from  hearsay.  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  an  official  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. I  saw  their  work  first  hand.  I  saw 
them  try  to  prevent  the  extension  of  elec- 
tric lines  to  farms  and  homes  which  they 
would  not  or  could  not  serve  themselves. 
Today  In  Washington  I  see  them  working  to 
prevent  any  further  extension  of  rural  ad- 
vantages, except  those  which  they  control. 

I  have  seen  them  ao  far  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  the  public  development  of 
electric  power  and  navigation  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River — precious  power  that  would  mean 
more  and  cheaper  airplanes,  more  desperately 
needed  food,  more  and  cheaper  ammunition, 
a  waterway  that  would  unlock  an  inland  sea 
greater  than  the  Mediterranean  so  that  the 
goods  of  our  Midwest  empire  could  have  easy 
access  direct  to  the  ports  of  the  world. 

What  a  pity  that  these  great  advantages, 
this  precious  power,  this  navigation  route  is 
not  available  to  us  now  in  time  of  war. 
What  a  pity  that  this  aame  development  can- 
not be  used  to  promote  the  comforts  and 
efficiency  of  mankind  in  times  of  peace. 

And  I  have  seen  them  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  constnicUon  of  safe  Inland 
waterways  that  could  even  now  be  adequately 
supplying  oil  to  the  Northeast,  and  reliev- 
ing the  strain  on  our  tremendously  over- 
burdened   railroada. 

Yes.  as  we  go  ahead  in  our  program  for  a 
better  rtiral  life,  wa  must  deeply  consider 
that  tbere  will  be  determined  opposition. 
We  must  be  equally  determined  that  we 
will  overcome  it. 

MliKl  you  I  have  no  quarrel  with  private 
Industry.    I  believe  In  It.    The  strength  of  j 


our  Nation  was  founded  upon  it.  It  per- 
forms neccasary  services.  It  produces  neoes- 
aary  gooda.  But  when  the  time  cornea  tbat 
a  comparatively  small  group  of  men  vlrttially 
obtain  a  monopoly  over  a  necessity  of  life, 
then  It  Is  high  time  that  action  be  taken 
to  effectively  regulate  or  eradicate  auch  mo- 
nopoly and  eliminate  luiearxied  profits  beaed 
on  a  tribute. 

As  individuals  we  would  be  belpleaa  in  a 
struggle  for  our  rlghta  against  h)ghly  orga:i- 
l2cd.  well-financed  groups.  They  have  been 
called  special -|Hlv liege  groups,  but  If  they 
enjoy  special  privileges  It  u  because  the 
p^'ople  through  their  repreaentatlve  bodies, 
have  granted  those  privileges,  and  turough 
the  same  repreaentatlve  proceaaes  aucb  spe- 
cial privileges  can  be  withdrawn  Hr>wrver, 
such  processes  are  alow  and  often  eoetly 

There  la  anotber  way  through  which  the 
public  can  sticoessfu'ty  regulate  over-zralotis 
private  enterprise  By  this  way  our  people 
can  secure  to  themaelvea  a  greater  share  of 
that  wtilch  they  earn.  The  way  I  speak  of  U 
the  cooperative  wey, 

Thrrrurh  our  cooperatives  we  have  not  only 
extended  the  blessing  of  light  and  power  to 
rursl  communities,  but  we  hsve  regulated 
quality  of  goods  sold  and  purchased  We 
have  standardised  grades.  We  have  regu- 
lated prices  for  sales  and  semcce  We  have 
found  It  possible  to  do  many  things  which 
we  as  Individuals  could  never  hope  to  do 

As  I  look  down  the  long  road  to  the  futtire 
I  see  a  considerable  expanalon  of  rural— yes, 
even  city— cooperstlves,  too,  which  will  uke 
a  leading  part  in  building  a  better  rural  life, 
In  making  a  better  America:  even  wielding 
a  mighty  influence  for  a  better  world 

I  have  never  advocated  the  organlaing  of 
cooperatives  where  they  are  not  needed. 
Where  the  field  is  already  adeqtutcly  and 
economically  aervlced.  we  only  spread  con- 
fusion and  weaken  our  cause  by  attempting 
to  duplicate  sucb  service.  But  when  there 
is  a  need  the  co-op  methods  will  regulate 
private  industry  far  more  effectively  than 
laws  enacted  in  legislative  halls  or  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  boards  and  commis- 
sions. 

In  a  world  of  reaourcee  so  great  that  no  one 
should  want  for  thlnga  that  make  a  better 
living,  we  eee  a  comparatively  few  people 
living  in  affluence  and  a  great  majority 
wanting  for  food  or  clothing  or  health  or 
opporttmlty. 

This  is  not  always  because  the  few  people 
wish  the  rest  to  go  without,  but  because  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  adequate 
and  equitable  S3rstems  of  distribution.  Over 
75  percent  of  our  population  live  in  towns 
and  cities.  They  live  there  primarily  be- 
cause the  things  they  desire  for  their  families 
are  more  easily  accessible.  They  have  bet- 
ter shops.  They  have  more  schools.  They 
have  more  varied  forms  of  entertainment — 
beside  concentration  of  buslneas  opportunity. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  argue  for  a  decentrali- 
zation of  popxilation  In  the  face  of  thla  and 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  much  head- 
way along  this  roful  tmtll  a  complete  and 
coordinated  system  of  transportation  la 
devised. 

We  have  a  really  magnificent  sjretem  of 
railroads.  We  have  air  lines  which  in  peace- 
time have  connected  our  larger  cities.  We 
h&ve  an  elaborate  highway  system  over  which 
fleets  of  trucks  and  mllliona  of  automobilea 
normally  perform  a  tremendous  service. 
To  a  lesser  extent  we  have  waterways  and 
pipe  lines.  But  at  the  aame  time  we  have 
operators  of  theae  varioiu  methods  of  trans- 
p(M-tatlon  working  not  only  Independently  of 
other  methoda  but  actually  against  them  and 
in  a  hostile  manner.  The  ultimate  consumer, 
whether  on  farm  or  in  the  city,  pays  for  the 
coat  (tf  much  uJieoonomlc  oompetitlon. 
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America  must  Ret  away  from  the  old  nar- 
row and  selfish  viewpoint  on  transportation 
and  put  into  vdect  a  fully  coordinated  system 
utili^iHR  to  proper  advan'age  airways,  rail- 
wajs.  hishwivs.  waterwiiy^.  and  pip<?  lines, 
eacli  ocMpyliiK  r.s  profier  place  and  all  fairly 
and    impiirthillv   re^uiatrd 

Since  I  ha-."  had  any  connection  w;th  Oot- 
emmt-nt,  dlfl«'i»i:t  tran»poi  lation  systems 
have  comtantly  striven  fr»r  unfair  aclv«nlaRp« 
over  others,  hlrinn  the  ableit  and  most  ex- 
pensive Inwyerw.  infentitij?  leKlwlative  halls 
With  their  lobbies.  maintaininK  uner-momic 
■erviccs  in  many  rases  and  chaiKinn  the  cost 
of  nil  Ui  the  public 

Aviation  lias  now  riiirrni  ilie  pliture  and 
lull  wjon  b*  in  the  fleui  of  transportation 
Ui  un  mient  whkh  the  wildest  imaKlrmtion 
has  not  Orrnrned  of  Kv<ti  In  the  niUlst  of 
war  tiutisp(jriiii  ion  itH'tui'*  '-nuage  in  ■  ter- 
rlHc  aUUKKle  (or  p<.>i  w.ir  iidv  ■niNM'*  Tll« 
*llocatl<iri  of  ir  i(|r  r<  uti  n  i  Mir  MK<i!at|nti 
of    trannpoitiit  l(  II    U    ln/Uid    <■■    Ix-    one   of    our 

maul  vl'al  p<ni-witr  i<robt(-iiiM  It  ii.uiii'd 
fairly  ond  aoundly  Hie  n-iiult  uill  ix-  more 
buatneaa  for  railiuad-.  inoie  bUHin(->^  I  r  .>ir 
line.-  and  n.ore  huMiieos  lor  trucl.iuK  i.;iii- 
paiiit'n  If  handled  i^n  u  >>p<'t  .al  pUvUi-Ke 
baslti.  It  wilt  mean  .spe(-i:U  advantaxtH  fcit' 
certain  groups,  ^^hlch  will  rtsult  m  loh.s  busi- 
nesa  for  all  and  more  contly  eervicea  for  th« 
people 

As  rural  clecliic  llufctj  wind  ihtlr  way  into 
communities  previously  unserved,  bringing 
better  llvlnj?  and  more  eft^cient  production  to 
the^<e  localltits.  they  will  pave  the  way  for 
the  relccatlun  of  much  of  our  population  and 
many  industries. 

Cities  that  at  first  thought  themselves 
blessed  by  the  allocation  of  Immen'-e  wartime 
industries  are  now  frankly  worried.  While 
the  people  pray  for  the  ending  of  this  war, 
yet  In  another  sense  they  dread  It.  Whole- 
sale bankruptcy  of  large  communities  and 
wholesale  Federal  relief  l.s  bound  to  come  un- 
less we  look  and  plan  ahead. 

I  hiive  faifh  to  believe  that  we  are  capable 
of  planning  In  such  a  way  that  economic  dis- 
aster need  not  follow  the  most  ccstly  war  in 
the  world  s  history.  I  foresee  the  time  when 
our  rural  communities,  such  as  are  repre- 
sented here  today,  will  be  easily  accessible  for 
miiliops  of  our  citizens  who  do  not  necessarily 
depend  directly  upon  the  land  for  their 
InctMiie. 

The  development  of  aviation.  travelinR  with 
unprecodenKd  speed  as  a  war  iiecessity.  will 
make  this  possible.  Distances  will  be  anni- 
hilated. Our  splendid  system  uf  large  air- 
ports now  beiui?  built  will  be  necessary  only 
for  larpe-.scale  commercial  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight.  I  expect  to  see  the 
tune  In  the  net  far  distant  future  when  one 
can  travel  at  an  averngo  of  250  miles  an  hour 
at  a  rate  of  1  cent  a  mile.  This  Is  entirely 
possible  and  practicable. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  expensive 
landing  fields  lor  perstinal  and  local  travel, 
for  we  s!iall  h.r.e  airplanes  that  will  land  in 
our  front  yarii.s  safely.  Rural  dwellers  are 
the  greatest  consumers  of  goods.  If  pct^ple 
locate  their  homes  all  over  our  green  coun- 
tryside. It  will  necessitate  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  amounting  to  many  times 
the  present  nei'd. 

Railroads  need  not  fear  the  competition  of 
the  airplane  except  in  occasional  Instances 
In     making     derentralization     possible,     air 
transportation   will  give   a    longer   and   more 
proiUable  lca«;e  on  life  to  the  rails. 

To  build  a  t>etter  rural  life,  electricity  will 
be  used  m  ever-increasing  atr.ounts  Electric 
power  today  is  too  costly  over  most  of  our 
Nation  It  Is  c.  stly  because  the  crnsumers 
are  required  to  pay  for  overcapitalization, 
legislative  lobbies,  dummy  officials.  exce5slve 
holding-company  charges,  and  other  unwar- 
ranWd  c'-.sts  brought  on  by  the  shortsighted- 
nes«  and  avidity  of  the  promoters  of  20  years 
ago. 


I  The  excu.se  Kcnerally  uiven  for  tlie  high 
rates  today  is  that  widovi.s  and  orphans  own 
a  large  percentage  of  the  stock  In  these  cor- 
porations, and.  anyway,  the  present  manage- 
ment is  not  to  blame  for  what  their  predeces- 
sors did  In  building  for  our  t)etter  rural 
life,  we  must  make  available  to  all  people 
greater  quantities  of  electric  power  at  very 
much  cheaper  rates. 

It  Is  little  less  than  criminal  to  permit 
mighty  sources  of  power  such  as  the  at  Law- 
rence River  to  Me  Idle  and  undeveloped  la 
thi.s  day  and  age  'iwentv  years  agri  the 
private  utilities  th-  ught  the  ptjwer  rights 
on  the  St  Lawrence  were  worth  more  tlmn 
a  billion  dollars  to  them  Ftitlinx  to  serure 
stjrh  riahts  they  have  su'f  essfully  blficked  Hs 
devejopfjirtit     t/i    thiB    time 

Our  f  ('  i^'i  '  '  <  fiil'i.  u\:tkl>  thfl  fUllMt  li«« 
of  elr'diif  pow  I  Their  fiittrls  ntul  their  lii- 
dU*trif»  me  lilrnost  fUllV  eU-' tr.llr'l  It  1.1 
lii'H-  1,  t.f  ,  ii-r  n',  'lil»  'h.il  'hf,  l..''e  tif  M 
III, If  Im  (  ;l!\  oh  th.'  v. II  Y<-i  we  h;iSc-  1(  ' 
n  lltllr  i/n  up  of  si-It -(.en  tered  iti'-ii  Jeopaidi/- 
our  nation. il  defense  by  pteMntmg  the  dr. 
Velopmetit  of   111!"  power  for  the  public  goi  il 

It  iK  alln()^l  iruomprehi  UMble  that,  while 
we  are  maiiiliiining  arnv  d  f  irc-s  which  will 
soon  approach  10  000,000  men.  there  should 
bi  anjo'i*'  wl">  '^"11  opi)w.>.e.s  the  public  de- 
velopment of  the  gre.it  sources  of  electric 
power  which  we  so  badly  r.eed  This  same 
power  would  go  far  In  piacetime  toward 
building   better   rviral   communities 

I  do  not  advocate  retail  distribution  of 
pov.cr  by  the  Federal  Gk)vcrnment.  That 
thould  be  d</nc  through  cooperative,  munic- 
ipal, or  private  system*;  where  such  systems 
will  perform  the  service  at  a  price  which 
will  return  a  reasonable  profit  only  on  a 
legitimate  and  actual  Investment 

Great  progress  ha-:  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years  In  the  processitig  of  foods. 
The  war  has  given  a  boom  to  the  dehydration 
proces-s,  so  that  fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  and 
eggs  aie  reduced  to  a  fractloti  cf  their  nat- 
ural weight  for  overseas  transportation. 

Another  method  of  processing  food  has 
rapidly  come  to  the  front.  It  is  especially 
ariapted  to  communities  served  by  th.e  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  Tliat  is  the 
quick  freezing  process  There  are  now  in  the 
United  Spates  seme  4.600  quick  freezing 
locker  plants — largely  cooperative — which 
last  year  preserved  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
pound.s  of  food 

The  field  for  the-^e  quick  freezing  plants  Is 
very  large.  The  need  is  very  urgent.  Every 
commimity  should  have  its  processing  plant 
for  the  curing,  packing,  and  freezing  of  meat, 
fruit,  and  vei;ctables  After  proces.sing.  these 
foods  should  be  stored  either  In  the  com- 
munity locker  storage  or  In  the  home  storage 
pl.;nt. 

Especially  during  wartime  can  quick  freez- 
ing plants  be  of  vital  rervlce  They  make  It 
p<is8ible  to  save  all  surpli'?  food  from  the 
farm  durine  these  timrs  Ihcy  wovild  make 
It  possible  du:ing  times  of  reduced  income 
for  farm  people  to  literally  live  off  the  land 
as  well  as  on  It. 

There    has    been    dlfflculty    In    persuading 
Washington    officials    to   grant    priorities    for 
these  community  plants       The  fact  is  that  it 
only  requires  half   as   nuich   strategic  mate- 
rial   to    build    a    quick-freeztng    plant    cf    a 
given  capacity,  which  can  be  ustd  over  and 
over   and   ever,   as   It  does  to   put    the   sume 
amount   of  fot.d    In    tin   cans   which   can   be 
ti8€d  only  once      Cninmercial  packers  appear 
to  be  far  more  successful  In  getting  priority 
I    allocation    of    materials    than    do    the    ri  ral 
I    communities      I    think    we    can    well    spend 
some  of  our  time  in  seeking  out  the  re;ison 
for    this    and    pointing   out    to    the.se    public 
oIT'clals  the  error  of  their  ways. 
I        I  h;ive  attempted  to  point  cut  to  you  only 
i    a  few  of  the  things  which  we   should  do  in 
I    bnllciing   for  a    better  rural    life      The   rural 
I    power  hne  ij>  a  ueceisity.     Over  those  wuta 


we  must  .send  power  at  a  price  which  will 
permit  li  to  tie  useU  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

Coordinated  traiuportation  systems  will 
distribute  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life 
to  all  parts  of  rural  America  as  well  as  de- 
liver the  production  of  the  farms  to  the  city 
consumers   swiftly   and   economically 

Fo<id-processing  plants  will  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  i'H><i  and  cut  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

Aviation  will  annihilate  distances,  making 
It  pcisslble  to  decentralize  industry,  or.  if  In- 
dustry remains  centralized,  to  decentralize 
th(*e  that  are  employed  In  It 

Ho  I  conrjude  by  remlnflliig  yoti  ngnln  of 
the  duty  which  we  have  of  holding  the  honin 
front  I,*t  Us  all  work  together  auainst  th» 
dny  wlif-n  our  b<»y»  return  fiom  th*  battle- 
fields  iitid  lake  up  on< «  ttiore  the  pursuits  of 
p«acc,  L«l  us,  while  thev  me  uwm  ,  fi'tn 
tiomv,  tarry  on  m  i.uildmK  foi  ■  bet  ri  ,  /.i' 
llfi» 


A  Wartime  Congreif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  1,  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Prc'^idc^.t,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sont  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  made  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Forum.  Port.s- 
mouth.  Ohio.  January  18,  1943,  on  the 
subject  A  Wartime  Congress. 

There  being  no  objfotlon.  the  t,late- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fighting  a  war  Is  primarily  an  executive 
Job.  Military  operations  must  be  decisive. 
There  must  be  centralized  command.  Our 
Constitution  prescribes  that  there  shall  be 
one  Commander  In  Chief,  tne  President.  It 
does  not.  however,  suspend  the  duties  of 
Congress.  It  expects  that  Congress  shall  co- 
operate with  the  President  and  that  he  shall 
cooperate  with  Congress  In  winning  the  war. 
This  means  that  while  the  531  Members  of 
Congress  must  not  Interfere  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  and  Navy,  they  do  have 
many  important  functions  In  the  war. 
Among  these  are  the  following: 

1.  To  the  public:  Congres.s  Is  the  natural 
agency  for  developing  and  preserving  p<ip- 
ular  unity.  Its  Members  constantly  spealt 
to,  with,  and  for  the  people  fir  whom  and 
by  whom  the  war  Is  fought  and  financ>'d. 
It  Is  the  natural  guardian  cf  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  each  individual  citizen.  It 
Is  Itself  the  constitutional  agent  through 
which  the  people  as  a  whole  may  express 
their  views  and  determine  many  national 
policies  Upon  It  rests  the  responsibility  for 
the  declaration  of  war  by  act  of  Congress. 
Upon  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  Senate,  rests  the  responsibility 
for  the  treaty  of  peace 

2.  To  the  purse:  Congress  has  the  powers 
of  appropriation  and  taxation  in  war  as  well 
as  In  peace 

3  To  the  President:  Congress  can  help  In 
the  conduct  of  the  war  bv  stating  clearly  in  the 
acts  f  Concress  the  extent  to  which  It  finds 
It  Wise  to  delegate  discretion  to  the  Executive. 
Unless  so  defined  there  may  be  a  conflict  cf 
opinion  between  the  Exeruuve  and  Congress 
as  to  where  the  limits  of  his  discretion  end 
In  view  of  his  primary  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Ufa 
of  the  Nation,     When  so  defined  by  act  of 


Ctongrew  signed  toy  the  President,  It  provMeB 
a  clarifying  working  agreement.  Tbe  need 
for  this  la  increaflngly  great  as  total  war 
brlngi  Into  the  military  field,  not  only  armed 
forces  on  the  firing  line,  but  producers  of 
equipment,  food,  and  clothing.  Total  war 
also  InTolves  economic  warfare  touching  upon 
both  international  and  local  problems  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  It  calls  for  economic  sta- 
toilty  at  home  as  the  foundation  for  mili- 
tary operations  at  the  front. 

4  Inveatlgatlons:  CongreM  ha*  the  power 
and  duty  in  superviae  cloaely.  through  con- 
•tnnt  inveatlgatlona  the  uae  made  by  the 
executive  and  hit  agenta,  of  the  dkacretlon 
vested  In  him. 

6  Appointments  The  ll#nate  hn»  the  duty 
t<>  paM  upon  the  appointment  of  alt  ma)or 
nfnrers  of  the  United  Htates  It  may  vaat, 
howevrr,  the  appointment  of  aurh  Inferior 
rHfkwra  r«  It  think*  profMr,  In  the  t*reaident 
atone  In  the  ourta  of  law,  or  in  the  headji  of 
(iepArtm-nla. 

a  l»o«ii.w«r  obligation!  After  the  war  Con- 
freiui  has  a  apeelaj  duty  to-- 

iit)  Recapture  dlacrction  that  was  dele- 
gHted  for  war  purpuaea 

(hi  ReestKbliah  private  enterpilse  aa  the 
foundation  of  our  economy. 

(c)  Determine  many  questions  of  Interna- 
tional policy. 


The  Job  of  the  ScTcnty-eifhth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  1,  1943 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Akron  Jiuiior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  January  28. 
1943.  on  the  subject  The  Job  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congress  meets  In  a 
great  national  crisis  It  meets  in  the  midst 
of  confusion,  confusion  In  government,  and 
confireion  In  the  minds  of  the  people.  It 
meets  with  the  confidence  of  the  people,  who 
loc.k  to  It  to  cure  every  111,  to  straighten  out 
all  the  tangles,  and  to  mahe  Itself  the  victory 
Congress.  The  hopes  for  It  are  so  high  that 
they  may  well  concern  any  sincere  Member. 
No  legislative  body  can  do  what  Is  apparently 
expected  of  It  by  many,  for  in  the  long  run 
no  group  of  531  legislators  can  run  a  war  or 
win  a  war  Tlie  actual  operations  of  the 
Army  must  be  under  the  direction  and  re- 
sponslbljlty  of  the  Commander  In  Chief. 
Even  the  administration  of  detailed  controls 
over  the  civilian  population  must  be  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. 

And  yet  the  functions  of  Congress  are  vital 
to  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war.  It  rep- 
resents the  i>eople  of  the  United  States,  their 
views,  their  hopes,  their  rights  and  freedoms, 
their  aspirations,  as  no  one  else  in  Washing- 
ton does  or  probably  can  do.  It  has  very  dis- 
tinct fields  In  which  it  can  forward  or  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  war.  It  alone  has  any 
power  or  Interest  to  defend  and  perpetuate 
the  essentials  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Only  Congress  can  assure  the  people  that  that 
way  of  lire  will  t>e  utterly  restored  at  the  end 
9t  the  war. 


m^ 


We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  war  with  the  greet- 
eat  military  nations  of  the  world,  perhaps  tiie 
greatest  military  nations  of  all  time.  We 
have  fought  for  a  year  and  fovight  success- 
fully, but  esMntlally  the  work  that  we  have 
done  is  only  preparatory  to  the  main  iMttle 
We  have  seen  the  Nation  reorganised  from  a 
peaceful  nation  to  a  nation  whose  whole  avail- 
able strength  la  directed  toward  the  winning 
of  the  war.  We  have  been  willing  to  submit 
to  temporary  Faaciat  contiola  in  order  that  we 
may   assure  the  end  of  fascism 

Whatever  our  dlfTrrence«  may  have  been 
before  the  war  m  to  the  wiadnm  of  entering 
that  war  before  wc  were  attacked,  there  is 
no  one  today  who  doubta  the  Justice  of  mir 
cauM>,  no  on*  who  ta  nut  thrilled  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  tremendMU*  mrenglh  tit 
America  In  tb«  aupport  of  that  eauae  We 
ar*t  at  war  to  bring  an  and  to  the  theory  that 
might  rnakaa  right;  to  t>ring  an  end  to  the 
th»oty  that  any  nation  ha»  the  riifht  U/ 
attack  lt«  neiahbora;  to  bring  an  end  Ui  thi- 
philoaot^hy  Uiat  any  nation  hao  a  r>ghl  to 
persecute  and  atarva  and  siaughter  any  of 
Ita  psople.  Hitter,  MUNKJint,  the  Japanese 
Army  have  sought  to  glorify  force,  and  we 
intend  once  and  for  all  to  prove  that  justice 
and  freedom  in  this  world  shall  forever 
prevail  over  brute  force 

1  have  said  that  we  must  be  thrilled  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  tremendous  strength 
of  the  United  States,  certainly  the  greatest 
productive  nation  in  the  world  I  have 
criticized  the  m.anner  In  which  the  war  has 
been  conducted  and  I  Intend  to  criticize 
again,  but  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  who  have  built 
from  almost  nothing  a  tremendcus  army. 
have  Improved  our  Navy,  have  initiated  the 
greatest  building  effort  of  all  time,  and  trans- 
formed the  industrial  system  of  the  United 
States.  Because  I  see  the  faults  that  have 
developed  and  the  manner  In  which  our 
effort  can  be  Improved  I  dont  want  to  r>e 
thought  to  lack  appreciation  for  the  accom- 
plishment which  has  resulted  from  the  sin- 
cerity, honesty,  and  ability  of  so  many  thou- 
sand leaders  in  our  war  effort. 

1     IT  IS  THE  DtJTT  Or  CONGRESS  TO  GIVE   WHOLE- 
HEARTED SUPPCBT  TO  THE  WAH  EFFORT 

What  are  the  functions  cf  Congress  today? 
Of  course,  first  of  all,  it  can  give  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  war  effort.  That  is  a 
simple  task,  and  there  isn't  any  difference 
of  opinion  that  exists  anywhere  about  it.  It 
Is  easy  to  pass  appropriations  and  give  au- 
thority to  the  executive  departments  to  act. 
almost  too  easy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Congress  will  tate  any  action  which  is  neces- 
sary to  success  in  the  war,  but  Congress  can- 
not actually  conduct  the  war. 

a  IT  IS  THE  Dtrrr  or  concriss  to  obsesvt.  in- 
vestigate. CXITlCiZE,  AND  CORRECT  BT  LEGIS- 
LATIVE  ACTION 

Congress  is  and  must  be  largely  In  the 
pcsltlcn  cf  an  observer,  a  Jury  determining 
the  correctness  of  the  acts  of  others.  Par- 
ticularly In  time  of  war  Its  job  is  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  cf  the  war  and  cf  the  vari- 
ous dcjjartments,  and  to  criticize  that  con- 
duct. If  the  criticism  Is  Justified,  it  must 
correct  by  legislative  action.  Sometimes  I 
get  letters  accusing  me  of  tec  much  critlclfcm, 
but  remember  that  one  of  the  legitimate 
functions  of  Congress  is  criticism.  It  Is  pe- 
culiarly cur  duty  to  urouse  the  public  inter- 
est necessary  to  secure  corrective  legislation 
by  pointing  out  the  defects  which  have  al- 
ready developed.  Nothing  so  distinguishes 
a  democratic  form  of  government  as  the 
freedom  cf  crit.clsm  which  exists  In  Eng- 
land, for  Instance,  today,  and  does  not  exist 
in  Germany  or  Japan.  Too  many  officials 
desire  to  suppress  criticism  simply  because 
they  think  that  it  will  give  some  comfort  to 
the  enemy  to  know  that  there  is  euch  criti- 
cism, or  becatise  tbey  don't  want  their  own 
misukes  to  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  day. 


»ven  !f  the  enemy  does  get  some  comfort  for 
a  few  moments,  be  is  welcome  to  it  so  far 
MS  I  am  concerned,  Ixcause  ttie  maintenance 
of  the  right  of  criticism  will  do  the  country 
maintaining  it  much  more  good  than  It  will 
ever  do  the  enemy.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  bureaucrats  can  be  ahaken  from  the 
ruts  into  which  they  too  frequently  fall 
President  Wilson  once  said  that  criticism 
in  time  of  war  was  even  more  necessary  tban 
in  time  of  peace  Attorney  Oeneral  Btddle 
said  recently:  '  Oovernment  can  live  only  on 
criticism  " 

a    miTinsM  or  rtrRRtNT  MiLitAST  and  maval 

nuMltn     MKITT     SIC    RK8TmAtH» 

Criticism  shotild  bs  both  tsmpsrats  and 

o<<iiiitrurtlve.  and  In  the  neid  vt  eurreni 
militsfy  and  naval  LpeiMltottit  it  tmn  hardly 
riM  U)  a  hiiihrr  level  than  th«t  of  a  humI''*' 
lion  to  ihe  Commsiidcr  in  Chlrf  It  is  im- 
p<<««ibl('  ((It  riviUano  und  ti<r  Mrinbcm  of  lk>u- 
grfwi  u,  havp  ihr  Information  wtiiih  l»  ni<« 
eafcsry  to  form  s  mitiisry  ur  navsl  judgmrnt 
In  advance 

It  bi  an  expert  queitlon  on  which  we  must 
follow  the  advice  cf  experts  If  their  FOlUles 
foil,  we  must  seek  for  other  generals  or  other 
admirals  Who  except  the  Oeneral  Staff  can 
really  tell  where  and  when  we  can  succt  »ful  y 
open  a  second  frcnt?  Who  knows  one-lenlh 
of  the  problems  faced  by  General  Elsenhcwer 
when  he  landed  in  North  Africa?  How  silly 
for  our  know-it-all  Communists  and  others 
who  pretend  to  a  knoA^ledge  of  International 
problems,  but  v;ho  really  have  no  more  Infor- 
mation than  ycu  or  I.  to  set  themselves  up 
against  the  military  Judgment  of  a  man  in 
command  of  the  American  Army  4.000  mi.es 
away.  So  also.  If  a  question  arises  in  Con- 
gress between  the  construction  of  battlesh'ps 
or  carriers  or  airplanes,  or  regarding  the 
equipment  needed  by  our  Army,  I  intend  to 
follow  the  ndvlce  of  the  men  who  alone  know 
the  real  storj'  of  this  war 

But  there  are  certain  circumstances  under 
which  even  military  and  naval  policies  must 
be  criticized  and  controlled  by  Congress. 
First,  when  the  actual  result  shows  the  fail- 
ure of  existing  policy  Second,  when  the  serv- 
ic?8  themselves  cannot  settle  their  differences 
of  opinion  Third,  and  most  important,  when 
military  policy  conflicts  with  ether  essential 
war  Interests. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  expose 
and  point  out  those  failures  in  military  policy 
wh.ch  require  en  immediate  change  to  pre- 
vent further  disaster  We  can  see  now  the 
lack  of  coordination  between  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  careless  practices  within  Ixjth 
forces,  which  led  to  the  disaster  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. We  can  see  now  that  if  we  had  acted 
promptly  in  building  up  our  air  force,  even 
from  the  time  when  the  Germans  showed 
the  power  of  the  air.  we  might  have  pro^-idert 
enough  pl.'tnea  to  defend  the  Philippines  and 
hamstrlLg  the  Japanese  edvance  to  the  south. 
The  English  hsd  shown  that  a  land-based  eir 
force  could  defend  an  island  against  invasion, 
and  yet  a  year  later  wc  had  only  a  handful  of 
planes,  many  of  them  obsolete,  to  defend  the 
Philippines.  Congreas  suthonzed  0.000  Army 
planes  in  May  1939.  If  there  had  been  1,000 
modern  planes  in  the  Philippines  3'^  years 
later  we  could  prol>ably  have  prevented  the 
landing  of  Japanese  troops  on  Luzon  and  the 
tragedy  of  Bataan. 

Seccndly.  a  difference  of  opinion  some- 
times develops  between  the  armed  services 
themselves  with  regard  to  questions  of  or- 
ganization. This  is  true,  for  Instance,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  an  independent 
Air  Force,  for  as  a  general  thing  neither 
Army  nor  Nat7  is  willing  to  agree  to  such 
Independence.  It  happen",  that  this  has  been 
the  subject  of  serious  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  and  he  seems  to  have  solved 
it  for  the  present  by  making  the  Air  Force 
practically  an  independent  unit.  In  fact,  to 
read  Ernie  Pyle's  column  from  Africa  one 
would  conclude  that  the   American  ground 
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forces  were  there  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  Air  Force.  There  la  stUl  serloua  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  the  organization  cf 
our  armed  forces  Is  correct,  whether  the 
Conflict  of  authority  is  not  a  serious  handi- 
cap While  Cont;ress  should  move  with  the 
greatest  care  in  overruling  the  administrative 
recommendations,  still  it  must  ultimately 
be  Congress  that  decides  whether  a  better 
form  of  military  and  naval  organization 
should  be  pre^crlbed.  Should  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  be  consolidated  In  one 
department?  Should  the  War  Council  con- 
sist of  more  than  the  three  men  who  are 
now  directing  military  and  naval  policy? 
Should  there  be  even  more  constilldatlon  of 
ctJmmand  than  there  la  today,  particularly 
In  the  Paclflc? 

4.  CONGRESS  MUST  DtTCTMINE  SITE  OF  ARMT 
WHKN  IT  CONFLKTS  WITH  OTHER  ES.SENTIAL 
WAR    INTERESTS 

But  the  moot  Important  function  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  Army  arises  when  the 
Interests  of  the  Army  conflict  with  those  of 
other  essential  w.ir  purposes.  For  Instance. 
Congress  Is  beginning  to  concern  Itself  with 
the  question  of  the  size  of  the  Army.  As  long 
as  It  Is  only  a  que.stion  of  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  do  a  specific  Job.  I  feel  that  we 
must  accept  the  Judgment  of  the  War  De- 
partment. I  have  never  had  much  doubt 
that  we  could  support  10.000.000  men  In 
the  a.-mcd  forces  and  still  do  all  the  other 
work  which  must  be  done;  and  that  Is  the 
limit  of  present  plans  a.s  fur  as  they  have 
been  officially  announced.  But  there  Is.  of 
ccuise.  a  point  nt  which  the  size  of  the  Army 
may  conflict  with  the  work  which  must 
necessarily  be  done  at  home  and  which  may 
well  be  as  Unpoitant  ai>  the  military  opera- 
tions. 

The  War  Department  Is  inclined  to  dispose 
of  every  objection  to  the  size  of  its  Army  by 
the  claim  that  the  opponents  are  really  con- 
cerned with  preserving  civilian  comforts 
Which  many  of  the  soldiers  have  long  had  to 
forego  But  the  question  is  much  deeper 
than  that.  We  cannot  starve  our  people  at 
home.  If  we  dont  ship  food  to  Kngland.  the 
whole  backbone  of  England  s  war  effort  may 
be  broken.  The  shipment  of  fo.  d  to  Puerto 
Rlc.1  takea  a  few  ships  from  the  Army  in 
Afn.a.  and  yet  we  cannot  starve  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  order  to  maintain  a  larger 
army  abroad.  Some  shlppiuk;  must  be  allot- 
ted. We  must  produce  some  food  for  the 
populations  of  countries  which  we  occupy, 
l.ke  Algeria,  or  they  tell  us  that  our  armies 
there  will  have  a  much  more  difficult  task. 

Then  there  is  the  production  of  munitiona 
and  supplies   for   our  own    Army   and   Navy, 
for  the  EnsjUsh.  the  Russians,  and  the  Chi- 
nese   and  we  cant  permit   Interference  with 
the  buUdlni?  of  ships  to  carry  them,  or  with 
their    transportiition    by    rail    or    truck.     We 
cannot  allot  rubber  to  the  Army  to  an  extent 
which    will    prevent    many    workmen    from 
reaching  the  place  where   they   make   muni- 
tions.    We  cannot    take  steel   from    the  rail- 
roads to  an  extent  whlcli  will  break  down  the 
transportation    of    product.s    neethd    for    war 
purposes  or  essentia!  civilian  purposes      We 
cannot  take  so  many  men  for  the  Army  that 
there  are  not  enough  men  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary  foodstuffs  and   munitions   fiir  ourselves 
and  our  allies.     Some  claim  th.it  the  upplica- 
t!on   or    lOOOOOOO   men    to    the   armed    forces 
Is  dangerous,   and   point   to  the  shortage  of 
manpower  w  hlch  has  develo{>et!  on  the  farms. 
That  shortasre  is  serious  and  farm  production 
next  vear  will  be  reduced  from  this  year.    But 
I   believe   that    an    Intelligent    over-all   man- 
power plan  can  .solve  the  problem    and  with- 
out  a  system   of  forced   laljor      In   some   lo- 
catio'is    many    men    are    available    and    the 
emplovment  of  women  workr is  in  large  num- 
bers has  only  t)egun       In  any  event,  there  is 
a  point   beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  and  It 
6?ems  that  Congress  must  determine  where 
that  point   is. 


Many  of  the  problems  which  we  face  In- 
volve the  same  general  (juestion.  How  far 
can  we  change  civilian  practices  and  living 
standards  and  demands  without  hurting  the 
war  effort  as  a  whole  more  than  we  help  it? 
Congress  miLst  decide  ttie  principle  and  some 
of  the  problems.  For  instance,  it  is  profxsed 
to  Shut  down  many  plants,  like  sugar  retin- 
erles.  making  essential  civilian  goods,  and 
concentrate  all  manufacture  in  the  remain- 
ing sugar  refineries  In  order  to  save  manpcv.er. 
Is  It  necessary  or  wise? 

It  IS  proposec^  to  stop  the  construction  of 
essential  flood  walLs  at  Portsmcuth  and  Cin- 
cinnati, the  completion  of  which  would  pro- 
tect war  industrlfs  at  tho.se  points.     Will  the 
number  of  men  required  by  that  work  really 
Interfere    in   any   way    with    the   progress   of 
the  war.  considering  th;it   they  may   avert  a 
serious  stoppage  later  ot  war  prcxluction?     Ls 
It  necessary  to  oider  m;iiiy  sm.iU   businesses 
to   quit   operations    because    they    use    small 
amounts  of  materials  ai.so  ased  by  the  Army, 
as  has  been  done  In  the  case  of  some  station- 
ery  manufacturers?      Is  u  necessary  to  close 
all  the  barber  shops  and  hairdressers  because 
several  hundred  tons  of  steel  a  year  are  nec- 
es.sary  for  razors  and  repairs?     Some  of  the.se 
questions  are  purely  administrative,  but  un- 
derlying them  all  Is  the  great  basic  problrm 
of  the  necessary  limit  of  our  war  effort.     We 
be-^in  to  see  that  there  is  sucli  a  limit,  and 
that  the  United  States,  with  5  percent  of  the 
worlds  population,  even  with  its  tremendous 
Industruil  power,  cannot  conquer  tlie  entire 
world  by   It.self.     Up  to  this  time   there  has 
been  no  comprehensive  planning  fcr  the  ci- 
vilian population,  no  over-nil  study  to  deter- 
mine  what   activities  are   really  essential   or 
desirable,  or  even  though  they  are  not  es.sen- 
tlal   because  they   Interfere  so  slightly   with 
the  war  p'ans.     It   s»ems  to  me   that   many 
departments  have  been  guided  rather  by  the 
purpase  of  making  everything  as  Inconven- 
ient   as   possible   for    the    people    in    order    to 
teach    them    that   they   are   at   war   than   by 
any  real  necessity.     My  own  view  is  that  most 
of  the  theorists  have  been  much  too  anxious 
t<i  upset  every  established  custom,  every  es- 
tablished  buslnes-s.   long   before  any   real   ne- 
ces.'^ity  has  arl«en  for  such  nction  and  when 
that     necessity    may    never    arise.      Now.    we 
need  some  department  of  Government  con- 
cerned   with    protecting  es.scntlal    war  effort 
at  home  aerainst  the  war  effort  abroad.     That 
Is   one   reason    I    believe   that   over-all    man- 
power  control    and   over-all    control    of   pro- 
duction  should   be  under  civilian   directors. 
There  was  nn  constructive  thought  on  the 
subject    of    selective    service.     The    Seventy- 
seventh   Congre.ss   was   largely   to  blame   be- 
cause it  accepted  withcut  real  study  the  usual 
proposal    of    the    administration    that    it    be 
given  the  p<iwer  to  do  anything  it  chose  to  do. 
Careful  planning  should  have  determined  the 
ages  and  family  status  of  the  men  who  should 
be   taken   Into  the  Army,  and   the  men  who 
should  go  Into  the  war  Industry,  and  the  men 
who    should     remain     In     civilian     Industry. 
Priorities  should    have   been    established   by 
age  groups,  physical  qualifications,  and  fam- 
ily status      I    introduced   two   bills   to  carry 
out  such  a  system,  but  it  has  remained  hit- 
or-ralss  from  the  beginning. 

For  months  no  one  did  anything  about  the 
question  of  family  allowances  for  the  de- 
pendents of  draftees  It  was  only  because  I 
Introduced  a  bill,  and  some  few  of  us  main- 
tained a  constant  criticism  of  the  condi- 
tions, that  finally  a  democratic  bill  was  in- 
troduced and  pa.ssed.  There  isn't  anv  doubt 
that  criticism  can  nccomplLsh  results,  and 
that  there  are  fundamental  questions  which 
Congress  should  assume  to  decide  by  definite 
legislation. 

5.  CONGRESS  SHOULD  DEAL  WITH  COVER.VME.VTAL 
OitC\NI/AriON,  PARTICirLARI  Y  I.N  THE  MANT 
CONKLICT.^    BCrWEEN     DEPARTMENTS 

Another  f.iilure  In  which  Congress  must 
lnve.sli4jate  a::d  legislate  is  that  of  Goveru- 


'  ment  orgflnl^at'.on  Tt  Is  trtie  that  we  passed 
'  an  act.  known  as  the  Overman  Act.  giving  the 
President  full  power  to  reorganize  the  Gov- 
ernment aid  transfer  bureaus  as  he  sees  flt. 
I  In  a  few  instances  that  power  has  been  well 
I  exercised,  as  m  the  consolidation  of  the 
I  housing  agencies,  but  in  general  It  has  left 
I  the  Guvernment  in  as  great  confusion  today 
as  it  has  ever  been.  Departments  overlap  and 
fight  each  other  regarding  Jurisdiction  Fivo 
agencies  operate  in  South  America:  The 
State  Department,  the  Board  of  Economic 
W.irfare,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  Rockefeller  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Relations,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  They  compete  between  them- 
selves not  only  for  power,  but  in  dis-hing  out 
the  largest  sums  to  South  American  gcjvern- 
ments  and  suppliers  In  spite  of  the  JefTers 
consolidation  In  rubtx-r,  rubber  Is  still  the 
concern  cf  three  or  four  oureaus.  Agencies 
like  the  Price  Administration  and  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  cut  across  the  com- 
modity controls  of  rubber,  food,  and  steel. 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Congre.s« 
should  adept,  and  adept  promptly,  an  or- 
ganization similar  to  that  of  the  World  War. 
In  which  one  man  has  everything  to  say 
about  food,  another  man  everything  to  say 
about  rubber,  another  man  everyihmg  at>out 
munitions,  the  heads  of  each  section  to  sit 
with  the  President  In  a  war  council  to  co- 
ordinate all  policies. 

Congress  can  accomplish  something  In  con- 
solidating and  organizing  departments  even 
over  administrative  opposition,  though  It  Is 
slow  work.  Senator  Austin,  of  Vermont,  and 
I  both  Introduced  bills  long  before  the  war 
started  to  set  up  a  war  resources  adminis- 
tration with  a  single  head  to  control  the 
production  of  war  material.  This  was  In 
accord  with  the  plan  of  the  World  War.  long 
approved  by  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Presi- 
dent was  so  unwilling  to  delegate  authority 
that  he  set  up  instead  a  seven-man  board 
without  even  a  chairman,  the  old  Council  on 
National  Defense.  Later,  public  opinion 
forced  him  into  the  Inefficient  Knudsen- 
Hillman  Office  of  Production  Management, 
with  a  board  of  four.  Action  in  Congress  on 
our  bills  was  blocked,  but.  finally.  2  years 
after  the  hili.<  were  flr-t  Introduced,  the  or- 
ganization recommended  was  adopted  In  the 
War  Production  Board,  beaded  by  Ekmald 
Nelson.  No  one  questions  the  wisdom  of  that 
form  of  organization  today,  no  matter  how 
many  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made 
in  some  of  its  bureaus, 

6     CONGRESS   SHOtT-D    INVESTIGATE    A.MD   CRITTCI21 
EVEN   METHODS   OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Congress    cannot    administer,    but    It    does 
have    the    duty    to    investigate    the    various 
methods   of    administration    pursued    by    the 
different  departments  and  even  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.    There  Is  not  so  much  to  be  done 
on  these  matters  by  way  of  legislation,  but  the 
operations  of   the   Truman    committee   show 
how  effective  investigation  and  criticism  can 
be  In  securing  an  improvement.     A  large  part 
of    public    dissatisfaction    relates    rather    to 
these  methods  of  administration  than  to  the 
controls    themselves       There    Is    vast    public 
dissatisfaction     with     the     uselessly    compli- 
cated   questionnaires    and    red    tape    of    the 
Office  of  Defense  Trans;xirtation.  though   no 
one    questions    the    necessity    cf    controlling 
truck  transportation  today     The  inequalities 
and  the  stupidities  and  complications  of  the 
latlonlng  system  have  created  public  resent- 
ment against  the  Oface  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, although  some  rationing  is  undoubtedly 
necessary      Bu9ines.-men  are  willing   to  have 
prices  controlled    but  they  object  to  the  arbi- 
trary procedure  of  the  Price  Administration. 
The  truth  is  that  these  bureaus  are  full 
of  theorists  who  have  no  administrative  ex- 
perience   and    have    never    had    the    slightest 
contact  With,  or  kncv.lcdge  of,  the  fcu^messrs 
they   are   trying    to    regulate      In    th'   World 
War  the  Food  Admiuistraiicn  Informed  each 


trade  of  the  purpose  sought  by  control,  and 
asked  the  trade  to  recommend  Its  own  regu- 
lations. The  Administrator  made  any  ucc- 
easary  changes  and  asked  the  trade  to  en- 
force them.  The  regulations  were  fitted  to 
the  infinite  variations  of  each  situation,  and 
the  meml)€r8  of  the  trade  were  on  their  honor 
to  obey.  Last  war  we  wrote  Into  the  price- 
control  law  elaborate  provlticns  for  trade 
conunlttees  and  agreements  upon  which  con- 
trol could  be  based.  They  have  been  practi- 
cally Ignored.  The  Government  bureaus 
have  Inhcriud  from  the  New  E)eal  a  ccmpleie 
distrust  of  business  and  an  attitude  which 
treats  every  bualnesaman  as  a  crook  until  he 
proves  otherwise.  New  controls  are  an- 
nounced without  consultation  with  those 
concerned,  and  acceptances  demanded  by 
threats  of  crackdowns.  These  methods  are 
not  the  methods  which  seciue  cooperation  and 
obedience  from  the  American  people.  My 
Impression  is  now  that  the  Novemljer  elec- 
tion itself  has  already  effected  some  improve- 
ment. Ck)nstant  Investigation  and  criticism 
by  Congress,  such  as  that  being  done  by  the 
Truman  committee  and  our  Small  Business 
Committees  In  the  House  and  Senate,  should 
definitely  reform  the  condiUous  which  have 
existed. 

7.     CONCaZSS     HAS     THK     DtTTT     OF     DXSTaiBTrnifC 
CQUAU.T    THX    BUaDCN    OT    THI    WAS 

Congress  has  the  control  over  appropria- 
tions and  Congress  imposes  the  taxes.  It  is 
almost  tmposelble  to  refuse  appropriations 
claimed  to  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  cf 
the  war,  but  the  Members  of  the  present 
Congress  are  determined  that  there  shall  be 
88  little  waste  as  possible.  "Hie  Republicans 
have  proposed  a  Joint  staff  for  the  two  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  to  investigate 
thoroughly  every  request  of  the  executive  de- 
partments. They  are  determined  to  elimi- 
nate everything  that  Is  not  essential  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  war  expenditures 
themselves   should    be   carefully   fcrutinized. 

But  at  best  war  is  a  wasteful  adventure. 
The  public  debt  will  be  $200,000,000,000  by  a 
year  from  July,  and  the  very  size  of  that 
debt  threatens  the  value  of  all  the  savings 
w^ich  any  American  has  made  In  fact, 
apart  from  war  casualties,  the  burden  of  the 
war  is  likely  to  fall  more  heavily  on  the  own- 
ers of  the  property  than  on  anyone  else.  The 
distribution  of  the  burden  between  our  cltl- 
eens  Is  determined  primarily  by  the  tax  laws 
and  the  regulation  of  wages  and  prices.  It 
is  not  an  easy  task.  Everyone  can  see  his 
own  btirdens,  and  the  burdens  of  others 
appear  to  him  to  be  light.  We  have  gone  into 
this  war  with  the  theory  that  no  one  shiUl 
profit  from  the  war  If  we  can  prevent  It. 
Excess  profits  of  corporations  are  taxed  at 
80  percent  and  normal  profits  at  40  percent, 
so  that  more  than  half  of  all  profits  go  to  the 
Government,  and  the  money  left  to  corpora- 
tions this  year  Is  considerably  less  than  In 
1940  and  1941.  Wage*  have  increased,  but 
not  much  more  than  prices.  Farm  prices 
have  increa£ed.  but  not  much  more  than 
farm  costs.  There  are  Inequalities,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  a  still  more  dangerous  In- 
crease of  debt.  Congress  must  Increase  taxes 
further. 

It  is  the  function  of  Cor^gress  to  see  that 
no  grotip  enjoys  special  privileges.  In  most 
fields  it  has  succeeded,  but  it  has  probably 
been  too  easy  in  the  case  of  Labor.  No  regu- 
lation of  labor  unions  has  been  imposed.  The 
closed  shop  and  the  check-off  have  been  ex- 
tended far  beyond  their  sUtus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Congress  certainly  has  the 
Job  of  seeing  that  the  growing  strength  of 
labor  tinlons  Ls  accompanied  by  an  equal 
responsibility,  such  as  has  long  been  Im- 
posed on  corporations.  It  has  the  Job  of 
seeing  that  no  man  shall  Inspire  a  strike 
which  Interferes  with  essential  production. 
The  Government  can  force  any  employer  to 
do  anything  which  It  demands,  but  it  has 
no  such  power  over  the  employee. 


•  .   COMCaXSS  MUST  BLOCK  ■XCXSSm  FOWn  AND 

oTHKxwiax       paasxavs       oua       DKMOcaATic 

SYSTEM 

There  Ls  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  many 
members  of  the  administration  have  delib- 
erately sought  power  much  greater  than  re- 
quired for  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  regulation  of  business  and  indi- 
viduals with  a  view  to  the  continuation  of 
such  regulation  after  the  war.  Every  law 
that  has  been  written  has  requested  wide- 
open  power.  The  President  sought  power  to 
set  aside  all  tartlT  and  Immigration  laws  be- 
cause of  a  few  minor  provisions  which  inter- 
fered with  the  simplicity  of  war  control. 
Because  the  Secretary  of  War  desired  to  ap- 
propriate a  few  machine  tools,  a  law  was 
introduced  giving  him  power  to  seize  any 
kind  of  property,  real  or  personal,  in  the 
United  States.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  sought  the  right  to  form  cor- 
porations to  engage  in  any  business  what- 
ever. The  first  draft  of  the  Inflation-control 
law  proposed  to  give  the  President  arbitrary 
power  to  fix  wages  and  prices  by  any  system 
which  he  saw  flt  to  adopt. 

E^ren  before  the  last  election,  we  were  able 
to  cut  down  very  often  the  powers  that  were 
requested,  but  In  most  cases  they  were  still 
wider   than   Justified   by   war   necessity.     We 

have  been  able  to  attach  a  limitation  in 
nearly  every  case  to  terminate  the  emer- 
gency grants  of  power  when  the  war  ends. 
But  the  end  of  the  war  is  an  indefinite  time, 
and  Congress  must  have  the  independence 
when  the  end  of  the  war  has  in  fact  occurred 
to  declare  the  termination  of  these  powers. 
For  there  la  real  danger  after  the  war  that 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  extend  these 
powers  indefinitely.  Under  the  g^uise  of  war, 
various  New  Deal  projects  are  purshed  for- 
ward. There  Ls  a  proposal  on  the  President's 
desk  to  put  tlM  Government  into  the  busi- 
ness of  lumbering  and  spend  $100,000,000  in 
financing  sawmills  and  so-called  independent 
operators.  It  la  claimed  that  the  effort  is 
only  to  produce  more  lumber  for  the  war,  but 
the  people  who  are  urging  it  believe  in  the 
Eoclailzatlon  of  our  forests.  The  war  was 
seized  upon  at  once  as  an  excuse  to  nation- 
al 12«  the  employment  services  of  the  Union 
and  to  forward  the  nationalization  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  which  has  long  been 
sought  by  the  Federal  biueaucrats. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and 
with  public  opinion  concentrated  on  the  war. 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  ha«  is- 
sued new  proxy  r\iles.  imposing  a  tremendous 
burden  on  corporations  whose  every  effort  is 
bent  toward  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  At 
the  last  session  an  effort  was  made  to  push 
through  a  biU  appreciating  $300,000,000  for 
Federal  aid  to  ocxmnon  school  education  on 
the  ground  that  education  was  essential  to  the 
war.  The  people  of  the  United  SUtee  have 
Indicated  very  clearly  their  doubt  and  dis- 
trust regarding  the  further  progress  of  the 
New  Deal,  of  a  tremendous  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral power,  of  an  infringement  on  individual 
freedom  and  freeckim  of  enterprise.  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  the  duty  of  Cao^r^m  to  hold  open 
the  entire  question  of  social  reform  and  Gov- 
ernment regtUatlon  until  we  have  finished 
the  all-important  task  of  wiruiing  the  war. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  very  obvious 
cases  of  usurpation  of  power,  like  the  order 
limiting  salaries  to  $35,000  after  taxes,  the 
ManfKJwer  Ccmmlssloner's  orders  freezing 
laboi  in  industrial  plants,  and  CMftce  of  Price 
Administration  orders  like  that  which  pro- 
hibits piea.sure  driving.  The  tendency  of 
Government  departments  today  Is  to  make 
laws  as  they  please,  with  little  regard  to  their 
statutory  authority,  and  rely  on  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  to  secure  50-percent  com- 
pliance. Certainly  It  \»  the  function  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  use  of  the  war  to  extend 
and  usurp  Executive  power.  Undoubtedly 
many  liberties  must  be  suspended  during  the 
war,  but  Cot^reaa  ahoold  be  alert  to  see  that 


no  liberty  is  suspended  unlns  It  is  abeolotely 
necessary  lot  success  in  the  war  There  is 
no  use  in  fighting  for  freedom  throughout  the 
world  if  we  wake  up  at  the  end  of  the  war 
to  find  that  we  have  ^oet  that  freedom  at 
home.  We  must  live  under  a  rule  of  law  or 
we  will  be  no  different  from  the  Oennans  aiKl 
the  .Tapanese.  whose  lawlessness  we  oondemo. 
Where  more  power  Is  really  needed.  Congress 
can  give  that  power  by  leglslaUon.  Undoubt- 
edly It  is  more  work  to  draft  the  right  kind  of 
legislation,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  it  can  give 
the  necessary  power  within  the  framework  of 
our  ConMltutlon.  and  preaerre  thoae  rights 
which  American  citizens  must  enjoy  in  war- 
time as  in  time  of  peace.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  resolution  adopted  last  month  by  the 
Corporation  ctf  Yale  Univeratty  the  need  of 
maintaining  the  fundamental  features  of 
American  life  even  in  tlnae  al  war: 

"The  corporation  wisbes  to  impress  upon 
Yale  graduates  and  upon  the  general  public 
the  danger  of  the  Impoverishment  of  the  Na- 
tion's mind  and  soul,  should  the  less  tangible 
values  or  our  culture  be  allowed  to  shrivel 
while  our  energies  are  devoted  to  the  task 
Of  winning  a  war  to  maintain  them.  Of 
what  worth  is  freedom  from  want,  if  our 
minds  be  on  a  lower  intellectual  level;  or 
freedom  from  fear  if  we  have  a  leas  cultured 
life  to  defend:  or  freedom  of  speech  if  we 
have  poorer  thoughts  to  express:  or  freedom 
of  religion  if  we  bring  s  leas  enlightened  faith 
to  the  worship  of  God?" 

S.   COMCLOSIOIV 

In  short,  the  Job  of  Congress  Is  to  take 
every  act  which  will  contribute  in  any  way 
to  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  open  for  decision  after  the  war.  or 
at  least  until  the  end  is  In  sight,  final  de- 
cision on  great  controversial  questions  of 
policy.  It  must  Insure  the  ability  of  the  peo- 
ple to  return  to  a  system  cf  free  enterprise 
and  local  self-government,  a  system  hi  which 
only  those  laws  can  be  enforced  which  have 
been  adopted  by  Congress.  It  must  leave 
the  people  free  to  rtKXMe  between  a  national- 
ist policy  or  an  Internationalist  policy,  or  any 
combination  of  the  two. 


TW  Spirit  of  Liberatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  wiacomnf 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  1,  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  De- 
cember 16,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  fellow  Americans,  Amer- 
ica has  ever  been  the  land  where  t)ie  ^irit  of 
liberation  has  found  a  home. 

This  spirit  of  liberation — that  which  will 
free  us  from  Intolerance,  bigotry,  class  and 
race  hatred  —we  must  feed  into  cur  very 
souls.  Washington  did  It.  Lincoln  did  It. 
Him  whom  the  Christian  world  calls  the 
Waysbower.  a  Jew  who  walked  through  Pales- 
tlne  1.900  years  ago.  He  did  It.  Ar>d  George 
Waabli^ton  Carver,  a  great  I'fegro  American, 
does  it  today.  Many  other  living  Americans 
are  doing  It.  If  we  as  a  people  want  to  make 
America  a  true  master  race — a  rac^  which 
will  build  a  better  world — we  must  all  do  It^ 
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feed  our  aouU  with  the  spirit  of  the  "larger 
Ireedom  '  iti  which  there  Is  no  |?uile 

We  must  cast  rut  the  muifma  of  Intoler- 
ance aiA  hate  and  thus  expand  our  freedoms. 
If  we  do  this,  jurely  His  presence  will  go 
with  thi.s  people  hs  H.s  presence  went  with 
Mose.s.  with  Washington,  and  with  the  great 
spirits  (if  all  time. 

All  the  prophets,  sus^eif.  and  saviours  of  the 
race  have  emphasized  the  need  of  breiifcing 
throuKh  the  veil  of  human  limitation  to  an 
Inheritance  as  children  of  one  father — aa 
freedoms  children  This  Is  an  Individual 
job,  no  one  elfe  can  do  It  for  another  It 
presents  to  each  of  us  an  opportunity  for  a 
glorious  adventure 

The  trouble  with  most  of  ur  individuals  Is 
that  we  have  become  groove-minded  Wc  are 
deep  down  In  the  rut  of  our  business  or  voca- 
tion so  that  when  an  opportunity  for  high 
adventure  comes  we  are   not   ready   for   It. 

You  remember  the  sUjry  of  Moses  He  was 
told  by  the  Oixl  of  Israel  to  go  down  Into 
E^ypt  <o  .oave  his  people,  and  Moses  answered. 
even  as  you  and  I.  "Who  am  I.  Lord'" 

In  other  words,  "Who  am  I  to  do  this  Job? — 
I  cannot  do  it  I  have  no  background,  no 
experience  " 

But  ."omethtng  happened  to  Mosej  which 
made  him  the  kjre.'i'  leader  He  was  told  that 
"My  pre.sence  shall  go  with  thee."  and  he 
.sensed  the  power  that  was  In  that  message, 
and   that  made  him  the  great  leader 

Today  we  Americans  are  told  "My  pres- 
ence shall  Ro  with  thee."  It  Is  for  us  then  to 
go  forward  with  the  might  of  the  Almighty 
back  of  tis.  gloriously  adventuring  for  God 
and  country 

America  m  her  besmnlngs  saw  the  way  and 
wrote  the  concept  of  equality  Into  her  basic 
law.  Shall  we  present-day  Americans  ob- 
serve our  own  law  or  become  lawbreakers? 
We  hear  much  said  about  the  good-neighbor 
policy  In  connection  with  cur  relationship 
with  foreign  natu)ns.  It  would  be  well  for 
us  to  remember  that  this  policy  ha.s  .•-peclal 
application  within  our  borders  and  between 
ourselves. 

America  mtist  never  permit  persecution 
of  an  Individual,  a  group,  or  a  race  We  mtist 
t.tke  special  c.ire  to  see  to  It  that  there  is  no 
entering  wed^'e  of  this  kind  now  and  In  the 
post-war  period  We  know  the  technique  of 
iwcn  like  Hitler -blind  men,  hate-tilled  men. 
They  have  applied  the  rule  "Divide  and  con- 
quer" on  every  front.  No  one  must  ever  at- 
tempt to  apply  that  technique  on  the  home 
front  In  America.  This  Nation  has  always 
been  the  haven  for  the  per-=eiuted.  God  made 
America  great  because  of  that  fact — great 
^hftt  we  might  in  the  critical  days  up  ahead 
prove  equal  to  aid  In  the  .solution  of  the 
critical  problems  of  a  tired  and  war-toru 
world 

On  the  Statue  of  Liberty  In  New  York  Har- 
bor there  are  cnrve<l  these  word^; 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled   mjisses   yearning    to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
S.^nd  these,  the  homeless,  tempest  toi^sed,  to 

me! 
I  lilt  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door.** 

And  America  tald  to  every  one  of  our 
fathers  as  they  came  to  these  shore.-;: 

•"As  you  breathe  the  free  air  of  our  shores, 
Homele.s^s  wanderer,  reaching  home. 
Become  one  with  us  In  freedom's  cause. 
Take  the  riches  of  cur  liberties. 
And  repay  the  gift  by  becoming  one  of  us, 
An  American  ' 

The  world  leadership  America  ts  called  to 
now  has  not  one  lota  In  it  of  race  or  class 
hatred  As  a  free  people,  we  are  called  upt;n 
to  demonstrate  to  nil  peoples  of  the  earth 
that  wo  are  free  from  Europe's  outmoded  con- 
cepts, e.'pocially  such  as  pcgroms.  clas^  perse- 
cution, rac*  persecution,  anti-bemiti^^m,  taut- 
euing  ct  class  tensuus. 


We  must  be  on  guard  against  the  action  of 
the  demagogue  We  must  see  to  It  that  no 
one  ."jhall  create  cleavages  among  us  Ameri- 
cans. We  must  get  rid  of  the  enemy  within — 
not  only  within  the  Nation  but  within  each 
one  of  us.  Our  fathers  left  Europe  to  get 
away  from  political  oppression  and  terrorism 
and  from  political,  ecanomlc.  and  social  irus- 
tratK  n,  and  here  they  found  what  they 
soUKht.  Why  did  they  find  It  here'  Because 
that  Is  what  we,  as  a  nation,  meant  when 
we  wrote  into  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, "that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  righ's.  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happinefs." 

We  followed  that  basic  statement  by  em- 
bodying m  our  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Kights  that  on  this  continent  the  purf>ose 
of  government  was  io  establish  Justice,  In- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  anc  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  all  our  people,  and  we  said  that 
government  It.self  was  prohibited  from  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  and  press  and 
from  making  any  law  In  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  interfering  with  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  per- 
sons, and  that  neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary 
servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
shall  exst  within  the  borders  of  this  land. 

In  this  hour  of  the  world  s  travail  It  Is  up 
to  each  one  of  us.  as  pillars  of  the  state,  to 
appreciate  what  a  great  country  this  is  When 
we  do  that  we  will  s'art  cleaning  our  own 
mental  temples  The  hv:man  mind  must  be 
made  c'.ean  It  must  get  rid  of  hate,  greed, 
bigotry.  Intolerance,  all  uncleanllness  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  our  churches,  by 
right  education,  by  each  of  us  dealing  fairly 
in  business  and  elsewhere  with  our  brother  — 
applying  the  Golden  Rule  In  our  dally  lives 
There  Is  a  Chinese  proverb  which  stales  the 
same  truth  In  these  words;  "If  everyone  would 
sweep  in  front  of  his  own  doorstep,  the  world 
would  soon  be  clean." 

The  challenge  that  comes  to  each  one  of  us 
Is  this.  How  can  I  be  more  fit  to  aid  my 
country  In  this  crisis? 

Lincoln  answered  that.  In  the  critical  war 
days  he  spent  In  Washington  he  recognized 
the  need  of  having  «;afety  valves.  That  Is 
why  he  was  constantly  telling  funny  stories. 
He  knew  that  a  .sense  uf  humor  was  Impera- 
tively nece.ssary — a  g(>od  story  released  the 
taut  muscles,  the  shattered  nerves,  and  made 
the  closed  minds  of  his  advLi^ers  workable 
again.  He  found  In  prayer— simple  commun- 
ion with  his  Maker — another  safety  valve. 
He  found  in  good  reading,  high  thinking,  and 
altruistic  aid  of  his  fellowmen  another  safety 
valve  No  bigotry,  no  Intolerance  was  his. 
He  walked  like  the  Muster  with  his  big  hand 
elapsed  to  the  hands  of  the  lowly  of  earth. 
If  we  would  be  fit.  we  can  Imitate  Lincoln. 

These  remarks  express  a  deep-rooted  con- 
viction which  I  have  I  am  Just  one  gen- 
eration off  from  the  sod  of  Europe.  My 
mother  and  father  were  Immigrants  My 
mother  came  to  this  country  with  her  parents 
when  she  was  3  years  old.  and  my  father 
came  Immediately  after  the  Civil  War 
when  he  was  about  19  years  old.  America 
to  them  was  hom.e — a  glorious  home  of  op- 
portunity with  friends  and  neighbors  who 
.stemmed  from  different  racial  roots,  but  who. 
like  mv  pareiiUs,  dug  their  roots  deep  Into 
this  soil  of  Amerlc;i  and  became  a  new 
breed — called   the   American 

My  frlend.s.  until  the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl 
Harbor  most  Americans  were  hoping  and 
praying  that  we  would  not  get  Involved  In 
this  war.  We  as  a  people  were  divided  on 
the  Issue  of  Intervention  or  nonintervention. 
But  on  December  7,  1941.  when  the  da.«tardly 
Jap  like  a  thief  In  the  night  struck  at  our 
outpost  in  Hawaii,  snuftlnkj  out  over  3.000 
lives — from  that  dat"  on.  there  was  n(j  ques- 
tum  of  what  had  to  be  done  Why"*  Be- 
cau.se  the  Axis  Powers  had  intervened  in  (  ur 
p.^ace    and    threatened    our    liberty.     Ficui 


that  time  on  v.-e  — 131  million  Americans — 
became  as  one  man.  dedicated  to  the  Job  of 
cleaning  up  the  Axis  and  perpetuating  the 
American  way  of  life,  on  our  continent,  and 
everywhere  else  on  the  globe  where  people 
desire  to  accept  the  American  way.  And 
what  a  Job  we  have  d'nie  in  12  months! 
History  has  never  seen  the  like— but  that  is 
another  story  we  cannot  tell  tonight. 

In  the  American  way,  es  I  have  indicated, 
there  is  no  place  for  any  of  the  Hitler  con- 
cepts 

Tonight  our  boy.s  are  In  Africa  under  an 
American  command  Up  to  date,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  the  British  Ommonwealth  of 
Nations,  the  Jewish  people  (jf  Palestine  have 
not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  fight, 
neither  have  the  stateless  Jews  of  Europe 
We  cannot  take  the  time  to  discuss  why  this 
Is  so  I  agree  with  the  proclamation,  signed 
by  hundreds  of  the  best  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, that  those  whom  Hitler  has  persecuted — 
and  he  has  killed  their  kindred  by  the  mil- 
lions—  chose  who  have  survived  certainly  have 
a  right  to  fight  I  believe,  further,  that 
America  should  take  an  active  hand  In  mak- 
ing possible  the  a.s?embly  of  a  Jewish  con- 
tingent made  up  of  the  stateless  Jews  and 
the  Palestine  Jews.  Let  It  be  a  sort  of  for- 
eign legion  In  the  American  Army  These 
fathers  and  these  sons  would  make  one  of 
the  greatest  fighting  forces  in  the  world. 
They  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, who  kiiew  why  they  fought  and  knew 
how  to  fight  If  we  brought  about  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Jewish  contingent,  we  would  not 
only  be  aiding  the  Jews  but  we  would  bo 
aiding  America  Manpower  In  this  land  Is  a 
Ijroblem.  We  read  atxsut  It  in  every  paper. 
It  Is  a  subject  of  continuous  discu.sslon  In 
the  Congress,  and  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
appoint  a  manpower  czar. 

We  who  are  here  tonight  feel  It  Is  not 
adequate  to  simply  feel  compassion  for  the 
Jews  of  Europe  for  what  Hitler  has  done  to 
them.  We  proclaim  It  Is  the  right  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Old  World  to  live  in  freedom 
and  equality,  enjoymg  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  other  human  beings,  and  we 
proclaim  It  Is  their  right  to  fight  for  their 
homes  and  their  loved  ones  and  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  liberators. 

It  has  been  stated  that  probably  a  quarter 
of  a  million  fighting  men— the  remnants  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  -  could  be  raised  to  fight 
with  the  allies  In  Africa.  Tliey  would  make 
great  fighters— fighting  under  the  ancient 
banner  of  Dav'.d.  If  this  were  done  we 
would  net  have  to  transport  as  many  troops 
to  Africa  This  would  save  cur  ships  for 
transportation  of  foodstuffs  and  munitions 
and  make  sure  that  cur  Ifl-  and  19-year-old 
lads  would  get  adequate  training.  It  would 
.••ave  some  of  cur  manpower  which  Is  £o  badly 
needed  for  production  of  munitions  and 
foodstuffs  In  America.  It  would  also  make 
more  men  available   for  the  Pacific  front. 

So,  from  every  viewpoint  It  would  be  a 
practical,  feasible  thing  to  do— to  arm  and 
permit  the  Palestinian  and  stateless  Jews  to 
f.ght. 

But  over  and  above  this  question  of  prac- 
ticality, America  must  take  this  ctep  In  order 
to  save  her  own  .soul.  We  have  alwavs  stood 
for  the  downtrodden  of  earth.  We  have  al- 
ways been  the  moral  arsenal  of  the  world. 
We  know  now  compassion  Is  not  enough. 
Tolerance  and  good  will  will  not  do  the  Job 
We  are  dealing  with  Hitler  and  Hirohlto— 
forces  of  darknes-s.  So  we  have  Indeed  a 
duty  to  perform.  All  of  the  oppre.-^sed  of  earth 
are  looking  to  America.  Why?  Because 
he:e  Is  the  home  of  the  "spirit  of  liberation  " 
Here  liberty  obtains,  and  It  Is  a  fiarae  which 
all  the  world  may  b:hoId. 

Therefore,  we  agree  with  the  conclusion 
s'ated  In  the  proclamation  on  the  moral 
rights  of  the  stateless  and  Palestine  Jew 
"We  the  people  of  America  recognize  the 
solu'ion  of  the  age-old  Jewish  problem  In 
Eurtpe  as  one  of  the  objectives  ol  democracy 
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and  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  world.  We  recognize  the 
right  of  these  Jews  to  return  to  their  place 
among  the  free  peoples  of  earth,  and  we 
recognize  their  right  to  fight  as  fellow  part- 
ners in  this  war  against  our  common  foe." 

As  free  men  in  a  free  land  tonight,  we 
exercise  the  right  of  petition  to  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  presenting  to  him  our  sin- 
cere convictions  on  this  subject  of  the  arming 
and  utilization  of  the  Palestinian  and  state- 
less Jews. 

Let  us  Americans  ever  bear  in  mind  what 
David  said:  "God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
a  very  present  help  la  trouble' —  He  restor- 
eth  my  soul." 


William  McKinley  the  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  1,  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  a  statement  I 
made  on  January  29,  1943,  at  Niles,  Ohio, 
at  the  McKinley  Centennial  Celebration, 
on  the  subject  William  McKinley  the 
Man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  brief  statement  cut-Mnto  the  stone  on 
the  McKinley  Monument  at  Canton  after 
paying  tribute  to  President  McKlnley's  career 
as  a  soldier  and  statesman  concludes  with 
the  following  description  of  him: 

"Helper  and  leader  of  men — exemplar  to 
his  people  of  the  virtues  that  build  and  con- 
serve the  state  society  and  home  " 

Especially  In  Ohio  It  Is  these  personal  char- 
acteristics of  William  McKinley,  the  man, 
that  continue  to  hold  the  personal  affection 
of  those  who  knew  him  personally  or  have 
known  of  his  career.  It  Is  these  characteris- 
tics, which  on  the  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  bring  out  a  gathering  of 
loyal  friends  at  the  beautiful  McKinley  me- 
morial which  has  been  erected  at  Niles,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  In  addition  to  that  In 
which  his  body  and  that  of  his  wife  rest  in 
Canton. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  career  as 
a  soldier.  Member  of  Congress.  Governor,  and 
war-time  President,  we  pay  tribute  to  him  as 
a  man  and  we  may  well  emphasize  his  per- 
sonality, his  family  life,  and  his  religion. 

While  he  is  a  man  whose  courage  respond- 
ed to  every  demand  of  battle  and  of  political 
or  governmental  contest,  this  courage  was 
after  all  the  natural  product  of  a  depth  of 
conviction  as  to  what  his  conduct  should  be 
which  made  all  other  conduct  Impossible  for 
him,  no  matter  what  Its  hazard.  He  demon- 
strated this  when,  as  a  mess  sergeant,  ha 
drove  a  mule  team  through  heavy  fire  to 
deliver  warm  food  to  his  men  on  the  firing 
line  He  demonstrated  It  again  when  he  gal- 
loped through  heavy  shell  fire  to  carry  a 
mcs.sage  to  a  unit  which  had  been  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  troops  and  was  in  danger 
of  destruction  if  his  message  did  not  reach 
It.  He  demonstrated  this  when  he  rose  to 
the  crises  of  the  legislative  debates  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  when,  as  Presi- 
dent, he  faced  the  issues  of  the  Spanish  War. 
The  characteristic,  however,  for  which  he  Is 
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more  particularly  and  deeply  remembered.  Is 
his  understanding  kindliness.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  Presidents  who  Is  said  never  to  have 
lost  his  patience. 

The  faith  of  ofBclals  in  him  was  so  great 
and  their  recognition  of  his  purity  of  motive 
so  clear,  that  it  brought  forth  such  remarks 
as  that  of  Senator  CuUom,  of  Illinois,  after 
McKinley  had  overruled  the  Senator's  recom- 
mendation for  an  appointment  in  his  State. 
He  said:  "Now,  Mr.  President.  I  could  not  get 
mad  at  you  If  I  tried  "  This  same  sentiment 
was  expressed  by  President  McKinley  him- 
self when  he  remarked  to  Senator  Hoar,  of 
Massachusetts,  after  they  had  disagreed  on 
Philippine  policy,  that  "I  shall  always  love 
you  whatever  you  do."  McKinley  loved  his 
fellow  man  and  thoroughly  believed  m  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Of  all  McKlnley's  characteristics,  however, 
the  one  which  has  most  deeply  impressed  it- 
self upon  the  hearts  of  people  of  Ohio  was 
his  affection  for  and  devotion  to  his  Invalid 
wife.  Ida  Saxton.  McKinley  also  was  deeply 
devoted  to  his  mother.  He  was  the  seventh 
of  her  nine  children.  He  was  devoted  to  her 
throughout  her  long  life.  His  wife  was  Ida 
Saxton.  for  whom  he  had  the  deepest  affec- 
tion, and  for  whom  he  cared  so  well  that  al- 
though she  was  an  invalid  she  herself  sur- 
vived him.  Their  only  two  children  died 
within  5  years  after  their  marriage,  and  Mrs. 
McKinley  was  never  strongh  enough  to  be 
able  thereafter  to  live  a  vigorous  life,  al- 
though her  spirit  and  his  care  for  her  were 
such  that  she  accompanied  him  throughout 
his  career  and  on  many  of  his  trips  One  of 
the  best  established  of  all  personal  incidents 
of  his  thoughtfulness  of  her  Is  the  habit 
which  he  formed  while  Governor  of  Ohio  of 
always  turning  to  wave  to  her  in  their  room 
at  the  Nell  House,  as  he  crossed  the  street 
each  morning  to  the  State  capitol.  It  Is  at 
this  crossing  that  the  McKinley  monument 
now  stands. 

Even  more  characteristic  of  his  continuing 
thoughtfulness  Is  the  tradition  that  every 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock  he  would  again  wave  to 
his  wife  from  the  window  of  the  Governor's 
office,  which  likewise  faces  the  Neil  Hotise. 
Her  condition  was  constantly  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  him  and  it  occurred  on  many  occa- 
sions that  he  would  leave  a  Cabinet  meeting 
in  the  White  House  to  respond  to  some  need 
of  hers.  When  he  had  been  fatally  wounded 
while  attending  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo,  one  of  his  primary  concerns  was 
again  the  effect  which  *,hls  might  have  upon 
his  wife.  It  was.  of  course,  necessary  that  she 
be  told  promptly  of  the  incident  but  he 
turned  to  his  secretary,  Mr.  Cortelycu,  and 
said:  "My  wife — be  careful,  Cortelyou,  how 
you  tell  her — oh,  be  careful." 

Many  Incidents  of  his  thoughtfulness, 
companlonableness.  firmness,  tact,  honesty, 
simplicity,  altruism,  and  generosity  can  be 
told.  The  most  Important  Influence  In  hla 
life,  however,  and  that  which  Is  the  hest 
guide  to  his  character  as  a  whole,  was  the 
depth  of  his  religious  feeling.  He  Joined  the 
Methodist  church  at  the  age  of  10.  He  was 
always  devoted  to  religion  and  had  the  deep- 
est faith  In  It«  importance,  both  to  the  Indi- 
vidual and  to  the  Nation.  He  responded  to 
the  inspiration  of  church  music  and  among 
the  hymns  which  were  his  favorites  was 
Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.  He  wrote  In  May 
of  1899:  "My  belief  embraces  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  a  recognition  of  Christianity  as 
the  mightest  factor  In  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion." He  maintained  that:  "We  need  God 
as  individuals  and  we  need  Him  as  a  people." 
He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  public  worship 
and  he  was  deeply  Interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  young  people's  organizations  con- 
nected with  religious  work  At  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Ycung  Men's  Christian  Association 


building  in  Youngstovn  on  Septemt>er  6, 
1892.  he  said: 

"The  men  who  established  this  Government 
had  faith  in  God  and  sublimely  trusted  in 
Him.  They  t>e80ught  His  counsel  and  advic« 
in  every  step  of  their  progress.  And  so  It  has 
l>een  ever  since;  American  history  at>ounds 
In  instances  of  this  trait  of  piety,  this  sincere 
reliance  on  a  higher  power  in  all  great  trials 
m  our  national  affairs.  Our  rulers  may  not 
always  be  observers  of  the  outward  forms  of 
religion,  but  we  have  never  had  a  President, 
from  Washington  to  Harrison,  who  publicly 
avowed  infidelity  or  scoffed  at  the  faith  of 
the  masses  of  our  people" 

He  was  fond  of  poetry  which  conveyed  the 
message  of  religious  inspiration  and  one  of 
the  poems  from  which  he  frequently  quoted 
was  the  Song  of  the  Mystic  by  Father  Abram 
Joseph  Ryan,  which  included  the  following 
favorite  stanzas: 

"I  walk  down  the  Valley  of  Silence — 
Down  the  dim.  voiceless  valley — alone; 

And  I  hear  not  the  fall  of  a  footstep 
Around  me.  save  God's  and  my  own; 

And  the  bush  of  my  heart  Is  as  holy 
As  hovers  where  angels  have  flown! 

•  •  •  •  • 
"But  far  on  the  deep  there  are  billows 

That  never  shall  break  on  the  beach; 
And  I  have  heard  songs  In  the  Silence 

That  never  shall  float  into  speech; 
And  I  have  had  dreams  In  the  Valley 

Too    lofty    for   language    to   reach. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"Do  you  ask  the  place  of  the  Valley, 

Ye  hearts  that  are  harrowed  by  caret 

It  lleth  afar  t>etween  mountains. 
And  God  and  His  angels  are  there; 

And  one  Is  the  dark  mount  of  sorrow. 
And  one  the  bright  mountain  of  prayer." 

The  war  we  are  fighting  today  Is  due  to  th» 
attack  by  ruthless  enemies  up>on  the  vaj 
foundations  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  belief  In  the  Golden  Rule,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  all  of 
which  lay  at  the  heart  of  McKlnley's  personal 
and  public  thought.  Hitler  believes  In  only 
the  power  of  force.  McKinley  believed  In. 
and  practiced,  the  power  of  love  as  taught  In 
the  Bible.  The  war  of  today  Is  as  deep  aa 
the  soul  of  man.  We  need  today  that  full 
depth  of  conviction  that  was  the  strength  of 
McKlnley's  character  and  we  fight  to  preaerre 
the  principles  for  which  he  lived  and  died. 

The  courage,  firmness,  and  depth  of  con- 
viction of  McKinley  would  today  find  its  coun- 
terpart In  the  response  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  to  his  welcome  in  Australia,  when 
he  said: 

"I  have  come  as  a  soldier  in  a  great  crusade 
of  personal  liberty  as  opposed  to  perpetual 
slavery.  •  *  *  There  can  be  rro  compro- 
mise. We  shall  win  or  we  shall  die,  and  to 
this  end  I  pledge  you  the  full  resources  of  all 
the  mighty  power  of  my  country  and  all  th« 
blood  of  my  countrymen." 


Training  of  Soldier  Mechanics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   KWW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 

Monday,  February  1,  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  afk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
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Walter  McCallum.  dealing  with  the  train- 
ing of  scldUr  mechanics  at  Aberdeen. 
Md..  published  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  December  26.  1942 

There  being  no  objection,  thf  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABKRDrEN    Omenta    Ahi    Prot-d    or    School 
TuxNiNG  Out  Soldieh  Mechanics 

(By  Walter  McCallum) 
Blatantly  the  Nazis  have  admitted  their 
best  scientific  brains  have  been  given  over 
to  production  of  the  Implements  of  war. 
And  blatantly  they  have  proclaln^ed  that 
their  braina  toward  that  end  are  the  bett 
In  the  world.  Dr  Joseph  Goebbels  has  ad- 
mitted  as   much. 

But  the  Nazi  brain  trtisters  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  American  science,  once  turned 
to  war  and  production  of  the  too!s  of  war. 
does  a  better  than  fair  Job  of  outmastcr- 
mlndini?  the  Axis.  Some  of  the  lethal  tt  ol.s 
for  killing  now  being  developed  and  tested 
at  Aberdeen.  Md  .  on  thp  vni^t  proving  ground 
there,  will  ."ihock  Axis  troops  In  ♦he  coming 
Amertcnn    oflTonsives. 

"If  we  find  a  scientist  with  something 
new  in  war- weapon  design  or  development  we 
want  him."  said  aiTable  Col  George  W  Out- 
land,  commanding  officer  of  tlie  Replacement 
Training  Center  at  Aberdeen  ■"This  man's 
Army  la  open-minded  on  all  phases  of  ord- 
nance production.  We  c'on't  say  we  have  the 
beat,  but  If  anyone  has  anything  better  we 
want  to  know  about  it   " 

BARKACKS    SPRUt'T    OVrBJOICUT 

Colonel  Outiand  happens  to  t>e  a  veteran 
ordnance  man.  one  of  the  ffw  ofHcers  who 
made  up  the  numdcally  weak  ofBcer  staff 
of  Army  ordnance  a  ter-  years  ago  Just 
2' J  years  back  Aberdeen  was  a  sleepy  Anny 
poet.  Us  Blumt)er  purctuated  at  intervals 
bj  the  "wham  ■  of  big  puns  under  test.  Then 
It  turned  out  from  Its  ordnance  school,  the 
only  one  in  the  country,  by  the  way.  about  15 
ordnance  officers  and  160  enlisted  men  a 
year. 

Protidly.  Colonel  Outiand  pointed  to  the 
expansion  apparent  In  all  directlona  at  Aber- 
deen, where  Kubatantlal  barracks  sprout  over- 
night, where  thousands  of  ordnance  experts 
are  t>elng  trained,  and  where  the  men  to 
handle  the  machine*  of  war  and  keep  them 
running  under  all  climntic  conditions  are 
learning  their  multifarious  jobs 

"Our  yearly  output  now  exceeds  10.000  sec- 
ond lieutenants  of  ordnance."  said  Colonel 
Outiand.  "when  even  more  specialist*— en- 
listed men— and  abcut  5  OOO  cffict  r-student^ 
in  specialized  courses  '  That  means  in  the 
handling  of  special  types  of  ordnance  and 
motorized  equipment  But  the  apple  of 
Colonel  Outiand  s  eye.  and  of  MaJ.  Gen.  C  T. 
Hams.  Jr  .  ptMt  commandant,  is  the  schofil 
hlch  turns  out  atjldier  mechanics,  the 
spf-ciallsta  who  keep  the  wheels  of  war 
greased  and  turnlnij  smoothly 

•HOW    SPSCIAL    AFTm-Xl 

These  men  having  indicated  special  apti- 
tude for  aucb  work,  are  uken  from  regular 
Army  rrceptmn  centers  a:id  st-nt  to  Alxrdeen 
for  hU;hly  ppecialtzed  training  The  sccpe 
of  the  job  at  At)erdeen  la  huge  Men  are 
being  trained  as  firearms  mechanics,  armor- 
era,  automobile  mechnnics.  tank  specialists. 
•Tlation  ordnance  apeclahsts.  munition 
handlers,  bomb  speclal's's.  Inc!ud'ng  bimb 
disptisal  experta,  welders,  elettncians  car- 
penters, painters,  and  even  ctmks.  I  had 
lunch  In  a  mess  hall  capa'ole  of  seating  a 
thousand   men   at  one    time 

Htre  J(.^  Doakes  from  Ktckuk  Center,  who 
may  have  thought  a  few  months  back  th  t 
he    waa    an    accouipluihed    automobile    me- 


chanic, really  learns  how  to  keep  the  engines 
of  war  in  operation. 

"We  make  expert  mechanics  of  men  who 
never  before  handled  a  tool,"  said  Lt.  Col. 
Paul  Kelly,  director  of  technical  training. 
"A  lot  of  men  come  liere  with  some  me- 
clianlcal  training,  and  we  really  teach  them 
the  right  track,  really  teach  them  to  iiandle 
tools.  Our  work  here  is  opposed  to  the  alley 
mechanic  training  ground.  The  men  are  not 
trying  to  sell  a  gallon  of  oil  or  a  spare  part 
They're  here  to  keep  the  machines  running 
Our  expertly  trained  men  lu-e  trouble  shooter.s 
who  can  sense  trouble  before  it  starts,  and 
do  something  about  it" 

By  early  1943  Aberdeen  will  have  a  capacity 
of  60,000  of  these  mechanics  annually,  turn- 
ing them  out  to  send  them  all  over  the 
world,  wherever  the  machines  cf  war  move 
and  fire,   to  keep  them  running 

LEARU     POST-WAR    TRACK 

"In  peacetime  we  could  go  alcng  slowly," 
said  Colonel  Outiand,  "But  now  we  must 
move  fast  and  save  time.  We  can  turn  out  an 
accomplistied  automotive  mechanic  in  6 
months.  He  may  never  have  handled  a  tool 
before  but  he  will  be  able  to  do  any  job 
on  a  tank  or  automobile  when  he  leaves 
this  school  We  have  no  morale  problem 
here  at  the  training  school.  The  men  realize 
they  are  learning  something  that  will  be  In- 
valuable to  them  after  the  war  They  have 
the  motive  of  personal  gain  Many  of  them 
work  long  overtime  hours  teaching  them- 
aelves  how  to  handle  tools  " 

In  big.  well-lighted  laboratories  labor  the 
keen  men  of  science,  at  drafting  txmrds  and 
with  te5t  tubes,  turning  out  new  thlnps  to 
confound  our  enemies.  "Tliese  men  are  the 
unsung  herc^s  of  this  war."  said  Colonel 
Outiand,  "They  may  never  shoot  a  gun  or 
see  an  enemy,  but  they  turn  out  the  Ideas 
that  make  our  arms  the  most  effective  in  the 
world  " 

In  a  ."special  section  of  the  proving  ground*, 
open  only  to  visitors  who  come  with  proper 
credentials,  is  the  tank  lab<iratory  Here  are 
all  types  of  the  lumbering  machines  of  war. 
getting  the  grooming  they  need  before  mov- 
ing Into  battle  Strangely  enough,  these  ele- 
phants of  steel  are  marshaled  by  dungaree- 
clad  women.  More  than  500  trained  women 
work  In  the  shops  at  At>erdeen,  actually  test- 
ing weapons,  tuning  up  tank  engines,  and 
keeping  the  guna  In  shape. 

iirmcATs  rMTs  madr 

When  a  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  on 
some  battle  front  cuts  a  shell  fuse,  he  knows 
that  shell  will  explode  at  the  right  time,  be- 
cause  an  ordnance  expert  at  Aberdeen  proved 
It  That  my«^tlcal  science  of  ballistics?  holds 
no  secrets  at  Aberdeen  Balllstlc.o  in  case  you 
don't  know,  is  the  science  of  knowing  what 
a  projectile  will  do  under  any  set  of  condi- 
tions, how  it  will  act.  the  speed  of  Ita  Uavel. 
Its  piercing  capabilities — In  sho't.  how  lethal 
It  is 

Far  out  in  the  Maryland  fleldn  stand  frame- 
works from  which  drop  a  network  cf  wires, 
one  network  behind  th*  other  Against  the«« 
wires  shells  scream,  breaking  wire  after  wire, 
to  set  off  automatic  cloclu  which  record  the 
■peod  cf  the  shell  Pramework.o  of  armor 
plate  stand  afalnat  heavy  buttreases.  testing 
platforms  for  armor-plerclng  shells.  Cam- 
eras, cltcklr,:  with  ■pUt-srcnnd  preclalon. 
"■top  "  the  shells  part  may  through  the  sterol 
platea 

Nothing  about  the  way  a  prrjectlle  acts  is 
■ecret  from  the  scientists  of  t>alllstics  at 
Alserdeen  "We  recover  much  cf  the  metal.* 
said  Maj    Harvey  Rivklns 

Elaborate  firing  data  by  which  for  ex- 
ample, a  gxin  crew  may  s«>nd  a  shell  screaming 
against  enemy  positions  Ix-hlnd  a  ridge  miles 
away  is  flgtired  out  at  Aberdeen.    The  place 


is   a   highly    specialized    scientific    workshop 
for   the   weapons  of  war. 

Characteristics  cf  the  guns  U8?d  by  Amer- 
ican soldiers  are  worked  out  here.  Shell  and 
bullet  ballistics  are  open  secrets  to  the  men 
of  mathematics.  Anywhere  an  American  gun 
goes,  whatever  the  caliber,  alcng  with  it  goes 
the  firing  data,  figured  at  Aberdeen. 
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HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TKNNESSrE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  1.  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent,  I  ask 
imanimoii.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  today  from  Mr.  H.  Grady 
Gore,  a  very  prominent  businessman  of 
Washington,  who  was  oriqinally  a  Ten- 
nessean.  In  the  letter  Mr.  Gore  dis- 
cusses the  Riiml  plan  and  other  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  plans.  The  question  is  dis- 
ciKved  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  business- 
man and,  I  think,  will  have  quite  an 
appeal,  and  will  prove  to  be  very  inter- 
esting to  rtad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.'^.' 

Wa-sk'nctojc.  D  C  .  Ftbhuary  1,  1943. 
Hon    Tom   Sttwart, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Sttwart:  You  will  recall 
that  many  months  before  the  suggestion  of 
the  Ruml  plan  we  dlscuss'-d  at  length  the 
necessity  of  Congress  taking  steps  to  bring 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  Into  a 
current  stattis  concerning  their  Income-tax 
obligations  to  their  Government,  This  ac- 
tion was  seen  as  neces.sary  pr-marlly  for  the 
reason  that  practically  all  taxpayers  of  the 
country  had  established  tl.e  custom  of  pay- 
ing their  income  taxes  for  each  respective 
year  out  of  Income  received  In  the  following 
year;  and  that  since  that  proportion  of  each 
taxpayer's  Income  that  Is  to  go  to  the  Gov- 
ernment had  reached  such  staggering  heights 
It  has  thus  turr.cd  the  former  custom  Into 
the  citizen's  greatest  worry  and  fear.  That 
Willie  unintentionally  upon  the  piirt  of  tlie 
originator  of  the  Income-tax  Idea,  and  lhu»e 
who  have  from  time  to  time  changed  its 
basts  of  operation.  It  has  actually  turned  tn«o 
a  trap.  In  that  it  will  create  debts  against  the 
people  at  a  time  when  under  sudden  ciianj;cd 
conditions  we  will  be  unable  to  meet  such 
Income-tax  debts,  and  then  vour  capitalistic 
system  will  be  brought  Into  di.«repuie. 

To  see  the  urgency  of  puttii.g  .he  courtry 
on  a  pay -B«- you -go  income-tax  plan,  with  tax- 
coll«cuon-at -source  feature  y  >i.  only  have  to 
take  Into  ccr>aideratlon  one  simp.e  fact,  that 
a  very  larpe  percentage  of  our  citizens  are 
wholly  eni;aged  In  war  prcductlon  and  that 
by  the  end  of  the  war  the  grentcr  part  of  the 
citizens'  income,  throurhoi.t  the  country,  will 
be  directly  or  indirec'ly  derived  from  the  war 
effort  That  upon  the  end  of  the  war  cur 
country  will  go  into  a  transition  period,  with 
Industrial  Inrome  very  low,  and  millions  cf 
our  people   thrown  out   oX  employment  or 
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their  incomes  greatly  reduced,  and.  therefore, 
be  unable  to  n.eet  their  large  income-tax 
obligations  for  the  preceding  ye.ar.  Thus  you 
have  your  j>eople  caught  in  the  Income-tax 
trap.  The  pay-as-you-go  income-tax  plan, 
with  its  collect lon-ai-source  feature,  will  pre- 
vent such  a  situation  from  arising,  because 
under  such  a  plan  the  people  will  find  them- 
selves in  a  paid-up  status  concerning  their 
income-tax  obligaiioiLs  at  all  times. 

The  most  practicable  method  in  transfer- 
ring from  the  old  system  of  income-tax  pay- 
ments to  the  pay-as-you-go  basis  is  simply 
to  make  a  bookkeeping  cliange.  moving  the 
Income-tax  calendar  up  1  year,  from  1942  to 
1943,  and  let  the  payment  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  upon  the  1942  return  be  made, 
but  let  them  apply  to  the  payment  of  the 
1943  obligation,  thus  canceling  the  1942  lia- 
bility. This  procedure  Is  now  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Ruml  plan.  I  presume  that 
the  details  of  working  out  such  a  plan  would 
be  something  along  this  order.  That  the  new 
law  would  provide  for  monthly  payments. 
Instead  of  quarterly  payments  as  heretofore: 
that  taxpayers  would  file  their  returns  for  the 
year  1942  on  or  before  March  15.  1943.  Just  as 
they  have  heretofore:  that  payments  made  by 
taxpayers  during  the  year  1943  would  be  made 
upon  an  estimated  basis,  using  their  1942  re- 
turn as  a  guide:  the  law  might  provide  that 
upon  the  filing  of  this  return  on  or  before 
March  15  tliat  2  months"  estimated  taxes  i>e 
paid  at  that  time,  and  that  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  of  each  following  month  that  an 
additional  one-twelfth  of  the  estimated  tax 
be  paid.  And  that  upon  th.e  filing  of  the 
return  for  the  year  1943  that  the  account  t>e 
balanced. 

Another  Important  rea.s<in  why  It  Is  Im- 
perative to  adopt  the  pay-as-you-go  plan, 
with  its  collectiun-at-source  feature.  i.s  that 
the  Income-tax  law  now  Includes  millions 
of  citizens  cf  the  lower  income  groups  who 
have  never  bet  n  able  to  accumulate  and 
hold  money  ret-erves  for  any  purpose,  regard- 
less of  thf.r  greatly  increased  earning  ca- 
pacity during  boom  times,  and  unless  the.se 
taxes  are  collected  as  the  money  I.s  earned 
It  Would  undoubtedly  never  be  collected  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  thus  resulting  on  the 
whole  in  a  loss  to  the  war  effort,  rather  than 
an  sspistance.  as  the  Inclusion  of  the  lower 
income  groups  was  intended. 

Another  great  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
the  pay-as-you-go  plan  Is  that  millions  of 
citizens  will  be  earning  Incomes  during  1943 
who  were  not  earning  incomes  during  1942: 
c-pecially  the  nuilions  of  women  who  are 
ru-ehlng  into  industry  and  other  war  activ- 
ities, and  under  this  plan  the  Treasury  will 
immediately  begin  to  receive  taxes  on  these 
millions  of  d  illars  of  new  eariilngs  Under 
the  present  plan  the  taxes  on  these  new  earn- 
ings would  be  from  12  to  24  months  away. 
Thp  Government  needs  these  taxes  now! 

Tliere  ire  shtht  objections,  of  course,  to 
this  b<x:kkeepi!ig  change  of  the  Income-tax 
calendar  One  Is  that  heirs  of  parents  who 
died  during  1942  would  not  have  to  pay 
Income  taxes  on  the  Income  earned  by  their 
parents  during  that  year,  but  the  high  estate 
or  Inheritance  tax  lakes  care  of  this.  Al.'O 
a  low  will  be  fcusiained  because  many  people 
had  incomes  during  1942  who  have  since 
lost  their  bUMiie.-.ses  and  for  various  reasons 
will  not  have  such  an  income  during  1943: 
for  Instance,  the  people  engaged  In  the  auto- 
mobile busine'-s  and  other  lines  of  endeavor, 
which  have  been  sacrificed  In  the  Interest  of 
the  war  effort;  aL»o  the  millions  of  soldiers 
who  gave  up  good  positions  with  good  In- 
comes during  1942.  will  be  giving  their  serv- 
ices during  1943  to  their  Government,  but. 
when  considering  the  realities  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  would  be  willing  for  this  loss  to  be 
sustained  However,  should  It  be  the  Judg- 
ment of  Congiess  that  these  taxes  l>e  paid 
and  in  order  that  there  be  no  windfall  cases, 


such  could  be  embodied  into  the  Ruml  plan 
by  providing  in  the  law  that  the  taxpayer 
will  pay  Uxea  for  the  year  1942  or  1943.  in 
whichever  they  had  the  greater  Income 

The  adoption  of  the  pay-as-you-go  plan 
for  income-tax  payments  by  the  bookkeeping 
entry  of  moving  up  a  year  the  income-tax 
calendar,  which  has  the  effect  of  canceling 
the  1942  liability,  would  perhaps  at  first 
thought,  appear  to  be  a  windfall  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States:  that  it  would 
afford  them  great  savings,  or  that  there  would 
be  no  taxes  to  be  paid  this  year,  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  You  will  go  right  on  paying 
your  taxes,  as  heretofore,  except  that  the  pace 
win  be  accelerated  from  a  quarterly  to  a 
monthly  basis.  All  people  who  paid  taxes 
last  yi  ar.  would  pay  taxes  this  year,  and  al.so, 
the  millions  of  new  income  earners  would  pay 
tax  s  this  year.  The  difference  would  be, 
that  Congress  would  put  the  citizens  on  a 
pay-as-yo^u-go  basis,  and  when  the  war  ends, 
we  would  be  paid  ripht  up  to  date  witli  our 
Ir.come-tax  obligations  to  tlie  Government, 
and  could  give  all  of  our  thought,  time,  and 
eTorts,  to  the  task  of  reconverting  our  insti- 
tutions to  the  peacetime  basis.  So  you  see, 
what  the  Ruml  plan  really  means,  is  that 
Congress  is  looking  ahead,  and  working  out  a 
plan  now.  that  will  keep  its  poople  from  be- 
ccniu.g  overburdened,  at  any  future  tane. 
regardless  of  what  conditions  may  arise,  that 
they  will  always  be  on  a  paid  up-to-date  basis, 
v^hich  Will  place  the  people  in  the  best  possi- 
ble condition  to  tackle  any  task. 

We  do  not  want  this  Income-tax  trap  to 
continue  to  exist,  because  it  will  create  mil- 
lions of  defaulters,  cut  of  people  who  do 
not  possess  the  faculty  of  saving,  thus  bring- 
ing about  among  the  common  people,  a  dis- 
respect for  the  whole  income-tax  system,  after 
they  have  been  harrassed  by  agents,  seeking 
to  collect  tax  money,  that  they  have  long 
ago  spent.  That  Is  why  we  need  action  ficm 
Congress,  putting  the  people  on  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan,  with  collccllun  at  .source,  thus 
removing  these  hazardous  positions.  Into 
whuh  our  people  will  find  themselves. 

Keep  In  mind  that  under  the  pay-as-ycu- 
go  plan,  there  will  be  no  let-up  in  mauing 
income-tax  paymeiits  to  tlie  Treasury  Tlie 
only  change  is  the  pericd  cf  time  for  which 
the  money  will  pay.  and  the  Ijeneflt  derived 
by  the  change  will  Inurj  to  the  l.elrs  cf  each 
taxpayer,  at  the  taxpayer's  death,  and  that 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  will  have 
his  debts  to  the  Government  paid  up  to  date. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  living  taxpayer  who 
will  benefit  In  dollars  and  cents  from  this 
change  of  mcving  the  Income  tax  calend.ir 
up  1  year,  except  through  inheritance,  and 
again,  as  heretofore  pointed  cut,  that  has 
been  amply  cared  for  by  high  estate  or  in- 
heritance taxes.  Under  what  is  known  as 
the  Ruml  plan  every  living  taxpayer  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  taxes  as  they  liave  heretofore 
done,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
they  live,  and  at  their  deaths  they  will  be 
paid  up  to  date  to  the  Government  on  their 
Income-tax  obligations.  Instead  of  being  1 
year   behind  as  heretofoie 

The  real  l)eneflclary  cf  the  change  Is  the 
American  way  cf  life,  in  that  it  makes  it  pcs- 
utale  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
be  relieved  of  their  greatest  wcrrles  and  fears, 
and  prevents  them  from  becoming  over- 
burdened and  confused  In  short.  It  removes 
the  trap,  that  wuuld  after  the  war  require 
greater  performances  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, than  It  could  pcss.bly  render;  thus  cre- 
ating in  the  minds  of  many  people  who  would 
not  understand  that  the  impossible  had  been 
asked,  that  the  American  financial  system 
had  failed  to  function  Under  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  it  Will  be  hard  Indeed  for  the 
American  way  cf  life  to  break  down.  e\en 
though  It  becomes  necessary  for  the  citizens 
to  pay  Into  the  Government  every  penny  of 
their  net  incomes.     We  would  still  have  in- 


tact our  homes,  our  farms,  our  buslnc 
tlie  American  sj-siem  and  otir  courage,  and 
we  would  be  paid  up  to  date,  and  with  theae 
assets  we  will  rebuild  America.  Congress,  I 
am  sure,  will  see  to  It  that  we  hold  on  to  theae 
necessary  tools,  becatise  the  sacrifice  of  any 
of  them  would  not  aid  in  winning  the  war, 
but  would  greatly  handicap  our  future  eflorta. 
We  would  be  placing  all  of  these  in  jeopardy 
should  Congress  permit  the  people  to  remain 
in  the  income  tax  trap,  with  their  large  in- 
come-tax debts  to  the  Government  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

To  make  a  strong  citizenship  with  strong 
public  morale,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  to  keep  the  people  current  in  their  financial 
obligations.  The  Government  has  wisely  ad- 
vocated such  a  policy  to  the  people  In  their 
business  dealings,  and  It  Is  equally  as  Im- 
portant that  "ve  stay  free  of  debt  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. When  the  citizens  can  look  the 
whole  world  in  the  face,  and  feel  that  they 
can  meet  all  cf  their  Just  obligations,  that 
citizenship  Is  In  position  to  face  any  p<:>ssible 
task  The  pay-as-you  go  plan,  will  give  us 
Just  that. 

In  addition  to  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Ruml.  of  moving  up  the  Income-tax  calendar 
1  yea.,  thus  letting  the  taxes  that  the  peti- 
ple  pay  during  the  year  1943  pay  for  the 
year  1943.  there  are  several  other  plans  that 
have  ijeen  suggested.  First  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  paying  2  years'  income  taxes  in  1 
year,  that  is.  F^y'rig  both  the  1942  and  the 
1943  taxes  during  the  present  year,  thua 
putting  the  people  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1944.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  original  Idea  and  the  original 
plan  that  we  discussed,  and  would  t>t  the 
best  plan  today,  if  Coiigress  felt  that  the 
people  could  stand  the  burden.  Personally, 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  passed,  or  In  other 
words,  that  the  schedule  of  rates  has  now 
been  placed  so  high  that  such  an  effort  at 
this  time  would  not  be  wise. 

Take  for  granted  that  the  income-tax  rates 
for  the  year  1943  would  not  he  raised  over 
that  enacted  for  1942,  you  can  determine 
from  a  glance  at  the  schedule  of  rates  that 
a  person  would  only  have  to  earn  as  much 
as  »60.000  net  income  a  year  to  be  re- 
quired under  this  plan  to  pay  Into  the  Gov- 
ernment more  than  his  entire  net  Income: 
for  net  earnings  of  1100.000.  they  would  be 
required  to  pay  $130,280  or  $30,000  mora 
than  their  total  net  Income;  for  net  earn- 
ings of  $200  000  they  would  have  to 
pay  $302,280.  or  $102,000  more  than  they 
made;  for  net  earnings  of  $5,000,000  they 
would  have  to  pay  $8,749,232.  or  three  and 
three-quarters  millions  of  dollars  more  than 
they  made.  I  believe  that  to  require  the 
payment  of  2  years'  taxes  this  year  would 
throw  a  great  number  of  our  Industries  Into 
bankruptcy,  and  at  a  time  when  every  ounce 
of  their  energy  is  sorely  needed  in  the  pro- 
duction effort  As  serious  a  situation  as 
this  method  would  create,  it  Is  still  mtich 
preferable  to  any  plan  that  would  pasa  thU 
debt  over  to  l>e  paid  after  the  cIom  of  ttie 
war 

Also  it  ha.s  Xjeen  suggested  that  the  taxes  for 
the  year  1942  may  be  paased  over  until  S 
years  after  the  ciose  of  the  war.  and  then 
amortized  over  a  5-  or  10-year  perlcxl.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  worse  than  not 
doing  anything  about  the  income-tax  matter 
at  all.  and  when  you  consider  that  Congreea 
has  the  right  to  regulate  the  rates  from  year 
to  year  for  income-tax  payment*,  this  sug- 
gestion becomes  valueleas.  The  people  know 
now  that  If  they  cannot  pay  this  debt  now, 
when  their  Income  is  the  highest  in  history, 
that  it  would  be  worse  than  foliy  for  them  to 
believe  that  they  could  pay  It  after  the  cloee 
of  the  war.  at  a  time  when  they  will  have 
lesa  Income  and  be  engaged  in  trying  to 
rebuild  their  country  Congress  should  know 
that  when  this  debt  is  passed  ever,  that  lh» 
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petjple  will  ni)»  expt^cr  to  hav*"  to  pay  It. 
and  the  rouru  will  b'^rome  ^lo^;ged  \\  ah 
estaten.  etc  .  that  cannot  b«>  finally  liquidated 
on  account  ol  tiiis  contiiiRpnt  liability  for 
Ihla  11M2  income  tax.  which  they  will  not 
want  nr  expect  evrr  to  have  to  pay  Just 
irnaKine  the  burdens  that  would  be  placed 
on  all  the  citizens,  when  tht-y  h»ve  to 
place  this  debt  (>i\  all  of  their  Onanctal  8t,ite- 
menta.  wJiich  will  in  millions  of  cascb  prevent 
ihcm  from  beiiiR  ab>  In  obtain  nt'ces-sdry 
credit.  As  difficult  as  our  present  predica- 
ment Is.  It  can  be  made  worse 

Why  would  Congress  want  to  pass  this 
debt  over  to  some  future  date,  when  they 
have  the  rlKht  to  add  any  amount  that  they 
nee  fit  to  the  citizens'  inrnmp-tax  liability. 
at  any  time  they  ."iee  tit  to  do  si?  For  exi«m- 
ple.  instead  of  passing  the  debt  ovc-r  until  3 
years  after  the  war.  or  passing  It  over  for  any 
I>erii>d.  why  not  cancel  :t  piid  let  your  citl- 
zen.s  be  m  the  clear  until  that  date  arrives, 
and  then.  If  ynu  see  that  the  people  can 
stand  to  pay  a  j^rt-ater  amount  of  Income 
taxeH.  and  you  feel  that  It  Is  for  the  be^t 
interest  to  have  them  do  -vii  then  all  Con- 
KT«M  hM  to  do  l9  to  arid  the  amount  that  it 
would  like  to  have  paid  at  that  tim.e 

Still  another  .<<UKgestlon  Is  that  It  be  passed 
over  and  held  as  a  flnanci.il  obllj.^atioii  of 
each  citlwn  a*  long  as  thev  live  and  that 
It  be  taken  out  of  their  estates  after  their 
death  Cculd  It  be  the  judgment  of  Con- 
Ifre-a  thnt  anv  rikkJ  cruld  come  from  mafctng 
the  financial  affairs  of  It.*  clti/^n^  more  com- 
plicated for  all  of  their  natural  lives'  They 
w<>uld  bp  required,  of  cour'-e.  In  « very  appli- 
cation for  credit  from  their  hanks  tkuC.  else- 
where To  nmt  up  the  amount  of  thl.n  debt  etc  . 
and  that  in  »<  much  b«  taren  are  prior  liens 
tin  eatate*  millions  would  f>e  refiis«^l  rre<lit 
juaf  for  this  reason  I  (U>  ftol  bejieve  th  it 
nxtrh  n  plan  would  (ret  far  with  CVinereaa 
when    all    tfiat   fV.mrretw   would    have    to  do 

•  h'ilild  Jt  Wall'  muTf  mnltry  Hi  the  <lea'h  (4 
l»a    r!l|//'n«.    WMjId    he    tn    r>«l»e    th'*    e    '^fte    (; 

Inhirrilanre  (««  All  jtrnKr.  '\it  »u;'i?'»' i'-ti» 
are  )\i»t  •  fnpiv  r'Mir'juloK  U>  the  (»eopl,-  «f.d 
Woljl'l  have  utterly  no  »ah»e  e«pi-r'|:i|iy  wlt<  n 
Y'rll  rail  plllnly  •«•#  l)i«t  the  .,ti)«'t  ve  '1.(1 
lie  wi  rsaily  «'hi«ved  by  ('-.rijtri  •r  throuirh 
lft«»f<ifneiit«liiiea    of    Ma    own        'I'he     peofde 

•  re  not  rocnpla'/lilrif  of  aiiy  >.t>lli/ii(  i>.ria  t|i«t 
t''it\ittrin  tri<«r  !•>■»  fit  t"  !''»'  UJV''!  ih<-Mi  tti.'i 
Oiey  life  wllllrigf  to  pwy  tii«e«  Ui  th'-tf  fu'l 
ability    htjt  ifK'V  do  tiot  wma  u,  (n  •  «hi«  debt 

|.«r(e<|  oV.-f    umlet    .ifiy    pi  m 

Ttie  |»ri«e  •UCV'-'i'lon  or  the  one  Ihnl  tl«» 
hO  deifl' rrary  ei/ihidled  (O  Hi  niake-iip  U 
1h*  one  th^t  tuKKi<«<  "*"  ('tti'<'<'lliit|oti  111  th" 
I'tiJ  KKotne  (tike*  oti  all  (l*i/eii«  wlioae  ln> 
<'otn<  la  If)  the  liwer  lifiicke)*  I  lip  rfwiilion 
of  siK  h  a  pluri  \»  not  in  Ipful  All  <lte  peupla 
im«t  have  rorifldei.ee  In  their  ( tovrrnined  I 
and  (hlK  cnnriol  be  arliievrd  throuuh  f>iV'>tii- 
lam.  or  rla/a  lenulntinn  K^en  (he  low  in- 
romr  group  favored  und«r  niirh  a  plmi 
wotild  tui(  «ppre('lat«  l(  and  wotild  (>«•<  >trie 
fearful  of  their  (loVerntnent  N  ilhll'i/  breed* 
re«pc<l  like  the  tutnw  ireslinei;!  fi.r  all  no 
(ii»<  t  imin.ii  loll 

If  roriKf**"  ••«•  ni  It  muld  raneel  (he  jUi- 
htHty  for  the  yenr  \9i'i  nnd  aiid  niiy  ptrt  nr 
all  of  the  aunt  (M)  waived  to  Hie  ItM.'l  l«x  hill 
'Hierrfor*  wlint  la  K>*>n'd  by  puMliitt  ovei  and 
JioldiiiK  auch  trrrnet  doua  hutdena  over  the 
people  which  will  creut4»  endlei.i«  dKnciiltwa 
for  them,  when  ConKreoa  could  »o  euaiiy  ar- 
range  the  matters  lnvolve<l  by  adding  what- 
ever amount  It  dealrrd  be  paid  to  the  current 
tax  bills,  and  thus  we  would  be  payttig  cur- 
rently at  all  times 

Under  the  pusji-over  plans  how  could  any 
Congressman  know  what  the  total  tax  re- 
quirements of  citizens  would  be.  and  eoon 
under  such  a  procedure,  you  will  find  many 
people  called  upon  to  pay  into  the  Govern- 
ment In  taxes  each  year,  more  than  their  total 
net  Incomes  If  the  matter  ta  kept  In  Its 
Sixnphfled   ioini,    which   the  Ruml   plan   pro- 


vides, every  Congressman  would  know  the 
total  requirements  of  each  group  of  citizens. 
becau.se  It  would  all  have  to  be  set  forth  In 
one  place — the  1943  schedule  of  rates 

To  sum  up  briefly  what  the  Ruml  plan  l^. 

or  should   be   when    adopted,   you   have   the 

three    following    Items:    (li    Pay    as    you    go, 

which   given   the   Treasury    Immedlat*   collec- 

I    tlon    of    taxes   for    1943.   especially    important 

j    In  the  collection  of  taxes  on  all  new  earnings 

I    of  millions  of  women  who  have  gone  and  are 

goini?    into    lndu>try;     (2)     collection    at    the 

source  of  Inmme  of  wages,  salaries,  dividends. 

etc,  which   will   save  million.*  annually;    <3) 

j    let  the  taxpayers  pay  for  the  year  1942  or  1943. 

the  year  in  which   they  received   the   greater 

Income      This  will  add  mUlicns  and  prevent 

windfall  cases 

V/hat  we  want  Is  for  the  year  1943  to  break 
all  records  for  income-tnx  collectlon.s.  and  if 
the  above  three  provisions  will  not  give  that, 
then  raise  ♦he  rates  for  1943  The  people  aie 
willing  to  pay  when  they  have  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  We  a-sk  for  the  enact- 
ment of  t.he  Ruml  plan  tjecau.se  that  will  pre- 
vent u.s  from  being  colled  up<5ii  to  pay  when 
we  do  not  have  the  money.  We  have  in  mind 
the  year  followir.g  the  war. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H    Gradt  Goke. 


The  Fanner  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

nr  <  nnmtfxu^-1 

IN    niK  SENATE  Of  T«E  UNITED  HI ATZU 

Mf'nttny.  Fi'hruary  1    1943 

Mr,  MAU^NEY  Mr  Pr«  r,id»nl,  X 
ttHk  iinanirnoua  corjM-nt  that  IhTc  may 
\>f  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Hn  - 
o;iD  an  Inlrrr^tinK  ^dlforliil  rfilitU-d 
"l^\^r  Kuffn«r  aful  ihr  Wor, "  which  wai 
publl-htU  In  I  hi'  JafiUuiy  28  U^iUi-  (A 
thi-  KiifiniiiK»ot»   'Coiifi  I    ValJ»  y   Hetiil'l 

Thm  rdJiorial  pirtnta  Uj  ihi?  »«'nou»- 
n«"«  of  ih**  uttru  ullutal  niiuntiofj  in  (,'on- 
n#Tt|rijt  nnd  ofTeia  miviUfn\\itt\n  «i  to  how 
f'tridiiioiiii  fiiiKhi  \>*'  ifriprovfO  In  C'on- 
ncriKiii  'J  Ik*  ftiit/K''"»il(ni»  uuu\f  in*of(ir 
an  ('onn<'<  tic'iji  |.i  (oncctni'd  would  liki- 
wioi-  apply  to  MuMciiltute  in  all  ot  Uh' 
other  Hiaics 

'Ilii-re  hririit  no  ohlrctlofi,  th»-  rdltotlnl 

wit <  (itdcrfd  io  b«'  pi inlrd  In  the  KKiuno, 
an  follows: 

THR   rAMMtll   AND    tftt    WAR 

'111"  WBV  to  rorrrc't  the  fo<>»l  ahoriaiFe  la  to 
do  a4iiiieUiii  K  hImiUI  It  Hio  wsy  to  tnnkt-  the 
will  tia^o'  «(iin<<  la  to  do  tiothlriK  ttiore  than 
la  now  Ih'Iiik  d<ine  by  the  bureuurraiic  ex- 
(Mirta  in  whoxi  Intentions  we  are  asked  to 
have  liiiplicM   futth 

Today,  in  addition  to  the  Job  of  keeping 
nur  civilian  population  and  the  troopn  In 
training  ln-re  in  fighting  tritti,  we  muKt  aUo 
cojie  with  the  tidy  problem  of  iiupplyliig 
ade(|Uate  quantities  of  f<xid  to  our  own  and 
Billed  tro>'ps  abroad  and  must  p!nn  to  feed 
a  gfKXlly  portion  of  the  globe,  once  the  war 
la  won 

Yet  the  trend  of  farm  production  today  Is 
leas  and  \e^a.  Instead  of  more  and  more  Th« 
cart  Is  hitched  before  the  horse,  and  we  are 
traveling  backward  fast. 

A  few  livestock  figures  from  the  single 
Parmlngton  Valley  Township  of  Canton  are 
tjrplcal,  and  mirror  the  general  downward 
trend: 
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Cutting  farm  production  Is  net  the  way  to 
get  more  produce  from  the  farms  and  the 
farmer,  who  has  ne\er  Ifv^t  his  ability  to  add 
up  two  and  two  to  get  the  answer  four,  knrw.s 
this  apparently  better  than  the  white-collar 
agr.irlans  In  Washington  who  have  sxiper- 
vised  our  farm  production  along  this  bark- 
ward  course 

Milking  cows  three  times  a  day  Instead  of 
two  or  building  fUhponds  on  every  farm — 
txith  of  which  suggestions  came  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — or  any  dozen  of 
couiitless  otlier  visionary  plans  now  germl- 
natln^,'  In  the-  minds  of  the  swlvel-chair  farm- 
ers cannot  <  flset  the  cold  facts  of  derrei.sed 
production  frc  m  the  grass  roots  u\  .  nor  cam- 
ruflage  the  f>bvlous  truth  thnt  the  farmer 
needs  practical,  common  sense  cooperation 
which  thus  far  he  has  not  had 

Locally,  the  farmer  cannot  sell  milk  at 
7  cents  a  quart  and  pay  wages  to  compete  with 
munitions  Industries.  Nor  can  he  wcrk  his 
farm   pr<  perly   without    adequ.ite   U^ols 

To  farm  harder,  he  mu>-t  have  more  farm 
help  as  well  as  g(X)d  workable  machinery  for 
them  to  use 

No  matter  who  It  hurts.  If  three  basic  poli- 
cies were  adopted  and  enforced,  it  should  go 
a  long  way  tr>ward  assuring  more  pr'-duce 
from  ntir  f.irms 

1  E-s-nentlal  farm  labor  should  be  deferred 
from  military  ner^lce  in  rno/nltion  rif  fmm- 
Ip  ■  a»  a  nuist  e«*aen'lal  war  lii''uf(ry 

2  Tnrm  marliir.ery  nf  w  fro/en  <»h' uld  be 
thawed  ou»,  and  mote  pew  farm  equipment 
maiiufactijr«-<t  a*  vitally  Important  \<  ipot  « 
f/f   war 

S  rrovlaiofi  alioiil'l  be  m'>de  for  t^e  fiirmef 
1o  f>ay  bi«  J  eip  more  in  kecpiriK  with  eHfn- 
Inya  in  other  e»a<-rit|al  If.dtte'rle*  by  Irureaa- 
IfiK  the  prireii  on  rert,  !ii  iterrMi  of  produce 
whU'h  he  (,<t,f,  «  rnu«  and  »el|  today  at  • 
pf  fi» 

With  »hiae  J  o|i(  lea  In  fofre,  (fie  fnfmer  Will 
•'oji  *lMOi;hfer'i  ■/_  Ma  <  ow«  hrid  I'Minj  fl«h, 
•illiMe    »/'||    ^-.    U,    Wnale      (>e<iiure    |t     will    nO 

|o(ii/er  fie  i\K$'tHty  fir  Mtn  to  do  »/i 

the  fMfiMef  hiriiwif  ml'  r**  bu» y  n(  tti* 
|oti  Iff  lri<reii*UiK  fnrrn  ptodo'tion  fiom  til* 
jnrid  This  la  tila  war  U^t  iiiid  h*  kf'owa  |t, 
iifi't  |l  Will  hnve  tteeii  riiude  p/i».>i(;)i'  and  tirae* 
ti<«l  for  hii  I  to  (/<)  to  *'  tk  III  (leadlv  earneat, 
wiUi  adi^qtjale  h<-l|i  ntut  rrf'l'-nt  I  xil*  at  hi^ 
vDnliy  iMiporiMnt  j(jii  of  producing  fo';d  tot 
a  hMlioii  at   vkar 


Tim*  for  the  Bu/tiucrali  to  Takt  Warning 

EXTENHION  OK  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEJ'HE«ENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Mr.  Rppakcr,  the 
New  Deal  bureaucrats  and  their  com- 
munl.stlc  friend.s  over  long  have  been 
sowing  the  wind;  and  if  they  do  not 
watch  their  step,  they  are  going  to  reap 
the  whirlwind.  Tlie  summer-heat  light- 
ning showed  up  in  the  sky  November  3 
when  the  people  indicated  that  they  had 
had  enough  from  those  who  would  de- 
stroy  this   Government   by    subterfuge. 
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Tlie  real  thunder  and  the  real  lightning 
and  the  cyclone's  blast  will  come  if  offi- 
cial Washington  does  not  mend  its  ways. 
Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived: 

I  enclose  two  communications  from  com- 
panies m  which  I  am  a  stockholder,  among 
the  number  that  have  come  to  my  personal 
attention. 

There  has  been  a  ..teady  stream  of  this 
dirty  politics,  and  the  end  I  suppo.se,  L«  not 
yet,  'I'he  great  urge  is  to  get  votec  and  give 
hell  to  any  decent  business  and  fair  play. 

The  two  enclosures  read  as  follows: 

ST     JOSEPH    ACQIITTAL 

To  the  Shareholders  o/  Sutft  &  Co  : 

Perhaps  you  have  read  In  your  newspaper 
or  elsewhere  In  recent  months  that  Swift 
&  Co  and  others  in  the  livestock  and  meat- 
packing industry  have  been  ind:cted  in  .sev- 
eral cities  on  charges  that  we  have  violated 
Federal  antitrust  laws  The  churpes  have 
been  denied  in  every  Instance  because  we 
know  they  are  not  true, 

Tlie  fir;«t  ca.se  to  come  to  trial  was  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo  ,  v.here  Swift  &  Co,  and  two 
of  its  employees,  also  others  not  asrt>clated 
with  Swift  &  Co.  wore  charged  with  having 
con.sptred  to  control  the  price  of  hogs  on 
the  St.  Joseph  market 

The  case  went  to  trial  June  1,  and  on 
June  8  the  Jury  brought  in  a  veidict  of  not 
guilty  thereby  exonerating:  Swift  &.  Co  .  its 
emplcycf*',  and  all  other?>  wi  the  case. 

It  IS  most  unfortunate  that  the  time  and 
energy  of  so  many  of  our  Important  pec^ple 
ma'^t  be  devoted  to  the  necessary  defense 
f/f  the».e  c.»»<»  when  our  efforts  are  k/  ur- 
gently needed  in  our  bu>iiiteM 

jAWt7A«T  22    \'!*4n 
To   tff  nUtctUotdrn  ef   the   Tonkrn   tloltrr 
lUa'tno  Co 

Y'»tjr  fomi'dtiy  hita  Ju«t  received  a  dir'-'tive 
from  (he  K.tHor  .1  War  Laf^^t  IVrtifd  whuh, 
(ferwUKe  <rf  )ta  iriipmt,if,<e  we  feel  ahotild  be 
m;wle  the  aiiti)'/i   of   a  report   to  fu 

r)ii  Aiucuo'  ;i  l<»43  your  rrmipxriy  received 
a  r")ue»i  frf/tn  looted  ateelwrtkera  of  Afnerl- 
t  a  (r/i»)t;feaa  rf  Indu'-t »l«l  Orjfnfiiyat  lori*  i  (ne 
union  wKh  v.hi'h  your  rompatiy  hna  had  a 
rofitnt/f  l(i'e|(#»7  1<,  roff  ,ir»e(i»  e  neKolidt  lona 
ti,t  N  fiew  /ot,l»w/t  'I  here  rieijot  Iflt  lof.a  1»'efa 
pffofrlly  l>e|;uii  add  Wefe  (ef  irilfitt'^d  on 
^oKuat  14  f-y  Mie  union  I,»ijriri»r  th»  roijraa 
of  tt,e  nf|^/.M.ii)Oii»  viirioua  IhtriK*  wer«  dia. 
^Ur.^erl  M.d  (liwii|r«'»  III  1h»  r/i(i(fu(t  n^J*K\ 
upon  'J  he  III  IT' I  luiiona  were  inded  wHIi 
the  trflja'l  'f  >(ijr  roiiijtuny  lo  iiiri(\t>  to 
the  union  e  drii.i.iidii  for  a  ft '  ^ -r  eni  p»i- 
hour  waKe  InifeMae  leiioii'tive  to  |'ebriii<ry 
|f>  \'H2  a  union  mnintenuiif  e-of  inembet . 
«liip  I  liiu»o,  a  rherk-oJT  rif  union  diU".  and 
the  Mfiinal  ot  the  union  to  havp  inaerted  In 
lie  (oniti.it  a  iio-alrlke  clliU»»e  with  itrth 
In  I'    na  \}\i  |)"-.rd  by  your  company 

Mubneriuri.tl,',  U|  oil  iipplUalloii  by  thf 
Itliloti.  the  <  aac  waa  tcfrtlid  to  the  Niittoiiiil 
War  Labor  llonid  and  mi*  submitted  to  a 
panel  u|ipMiiiUd  by  that  U^ard  The  pund 
v^iia  coinpoat'd  (>f  thter  men,  none  of  whom 
haa  ever  had  any  connection  with  or  knowl- 
edge  (;l  the  rolkr-heaiing  Indiihtry  We 
weie  not  uUoWtd  to  apliei.r  before  the  Doatd 

The  directive  Uaued  by  the  Board,  which 
Is  based  upcjn  the  recommendatlcns  of  the 
panel,  graiiis  to  the  union  the  union  main- 
tenutice-ijr-mei;ibt!ijhlp  clause,  the  check-off 
of  union  dues  and  the  6'2-cenl-pcr-hcur 
wage  increase,  retroactive  to  February  15, 
1942  The  Board  has  also  directed  your  com- 
pany to  insert.  In  the  contract  what  the 
management  of  your  company  feels  is  a 
valueless  no-strike  clause. 

On  the  matter  of  wages,  when  the  case 
':vas  presented  to  the  panel  we  pointed  out 
that  your  company  had  been,  from  its  foun- 
dation, primarily  engaged  In  the  manufacture 


of  tapered  roller  bearings;  that  75  percent 
of  its  employees  are  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  tapered  roller  bearings;  that 
such  steel  operations  as  It  has  conducted 
and  is  conducting  were  Incidental  to  the 
manufacture  of  bearings;  that  in  August 
1942  the  average  hourly  wage  paid  In  your 
company  s  plants  was  10  78  percent  higher 
than  paid  on  January  1,  1941.  In  addition 
the  Board  was  apprised  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
1941  contract  between  your  company  and  the 
union  established  wage  rates  during  the  life 
of  the  agreement.  This  agreement  did  not 
terminate  until  August  23,  1942  (20  days 
after  receipt  of  the  notice  requesting  the 
commencement  cf  negotiations  for  a  new- 
contract).  Notwithstanding  the  undisputed 
character  of  the  data  on  the  subject  of 
wages,  the  Board  has  undertaken  to  find 
that  this  company  is  a  basic  steel  com- 
pany and  ha,s  used  this  preten.'^e  as  the  basis 
lor  ordering  the  payment  cf  the  S'^-ccnt- 
per-hour  wage  increase  retroactive  to  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1942 

The  murh  publicized  Little  Steel  form- 
ula adcjpted  by  the  Board  provides  thnt  the 
average  hourly  wage  should  be  increased 
15  percent  from  January  1,  1941,  to  May  1942 
to  compensate  for  increase  in  cost  of  living. 
Application  of  th-^  formula  in  your  company's 
case  would  call  for  an  Increase  of  3  44  cents 
per  hour.  The  increase  ordered  by  the  Board 
results  in  an  Increase  In  wanes  of  59  per- 
cent over  the  '"Little  Steel"  formula  and  Is 
in  plain  violation  of  the  term,s  of  the  1941 
agreement 

On  the  matter  of  the  union  maintenance- 
of-membership  clause,  the  check-ofi  and  the 
no-rtrtke  clause,  we  supplied  the  Board  with 
extensive  Information  concerning  the  union  » 
recfird  as  to  lab<jr  st/jppagr*  ar;d  strikes  in 
our  plants  aince  1937,  totaling  13  In  num' 
ber  In  addition,  It  was  shown  U}  the  Board 
that  ufiU-n  repreaentatlvea  who  had  parllcl- 
pnted  ifi  the  strikea,  all  of  which  were  in 
violation  id  th*  t#rm«  of  (he  r/intract  then 
In  enlftlenre  belweoi  \\\p  r/<fnf>an)r  nnd  »h« 
(jfilon  were  promoted  to  hlKh*'r  and  »>e(ter 
jot**  In  the  union  Your  comf/any  mair*- 
(ained  that  tui  union  with  au' h  a  record  </f 
lf/e:;po(i<i)hlllly  wa«  enlUled  to  pifpemalion 
(hroiiKh  the  medlufn  of  a  unl/iti  maltite. 
lianre-of.fnembefahip  ()uMnt  wHh  fh^-'k-off 
of  tini/'ft  due* 

TMa  ffcofd  la  rn<lie|y  dlar^«^rd«-d  t/y  ♦».* 
IV-urd  wMh  the  oba«  r\iit|r;na  r,f«t,  thnt  tr>e 
HoMfd  ha«  »»«!ref>ied  the  union '«  »i«iernr»i(-s 
(hill  the  »tri)«e«  Were  uri«U»ho( i/.ed  by  lh« 
union  (iri'l  aecond,  thai  the  iiriiori  •  repte» 
w»fit«»ivea  have  ainretely  pledK^d  thetri^MVes 
fi/,t  lo  MiuiMr  (ifiy  furihet  aloppHj/' »  dui  liiK  ihe 
war 

In  th"  no-atrike  clause  proposed  by  your 
fompiiny    the  f<»llowltiK  provmiona  iip|>e«fcd 

■  Kcfnaal  to  work  with  anyone  bimijae  of 
tfwf  color,  need,  naiionul  iiwvu  or  le. 
IlKl' u»,  fraternal,  polltlcnl  or  /.iher  pfflliM- 
liofia  or  refuani  to  u<»«  mnterlnls  from  other 
union  or  nonunion  plnnts  or  any  pliint»  on 
aliike,  aholl  !>«  cohatiued  na  a  strike  within 
the   ininninK  of  thla  Colitiai  ' 

Without  enplknatlon  or  romioent,  iha 
pniiel  supported  by  the  Boiiid  haa  wen  fit  to 
remove  this  iiarugraiih  from  the  no-»irike 
dnuae 

The  tnui.iigement  of  your  C(jrnpuny  ationgly 
fie;»  that  the  directive  of  the  National  War 
Lator  Board  la  not  founded  up<in  fact  arid 
IM  in  plain  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the  1941 
contract  between  the  company  and  the  union. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  appears  to  the  man- 
agement that  the  effect  of  It  is  to  destroy  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining  between 
your  company  and   the  union. 

You,  of  course,  keenly  realize  that  our 
country  Is  engaged  In  the  prosecution  of  a 
war,  the  extent  cf  which  almost  defies  imagi- 
nation, and  that  the  aim  of  every  citizen 
should  be  the  successful  prosecution  of  that 
war.  Accordingly,  the  management  of  your 
company  Is  constrained  to  accept  the  direc- 
tive of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and 


to  recognize  the  order  as  a  condition  under 
which  we  must  operate  for  the  duration  of 
the  war, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  from  a  con- 
stituent in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  typical  of  the  feeling  throughout 
the  Nation— at  least.  In  that  part  which 
lies  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Our  people  have  had 
enough.  While  they  are  patient  and 
long-suffering,  there  is  a  limit  to  their 
endurance. 


Affairs  in  Our  Nation's  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HaUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday  February  1.  1943 

Mr.  EbwiN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speakef,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  station  WNBF  Saturday.  January 
30. 1943: 

Men  and  women  and  young  people  of 
Binghamton.  Johnson  City,  Endicod.  and  the 
Thlr(y-fourth  District,  once  more  it  la  my 
privilige  U)  bring  to  you  thrtrugh  (he  c^njr- 
tesy  frf  station  WNBK  my  weekly  otasertc- 
tlofiii  of  affairs  In  our  Nation's  Capital  Onee 
m/T«  It  t«  ny  prlviWge  to  talk  dirrctly  (o  you 
f(;lks  ba(k  home  i*b</tn  1  am  protid  lo  r«p- 
re««-nt  in  Conicrea*  This  Is  better  t hsn  leder 
wrding.  It  Is  alrn'»t  as  u'f>6  as  speskinir 
Ui  r'V  all  tnt-M  lo  face  A*  your  Coutrt^- 
man.  1  am  grateful  for  the  mar*el*-u«  »d- 
vantiiiee*  iit  i,ut  frTftut\l  iltif  of  »<»eritlf»e  pf'/jf* 
re»4  How  else  Mi(  (hfr»u^h  (he  rri'-diom  "f 
fiidio  eould  I  tiring  a  weekly  mea^Hge  u»  you 
In  f"fm  of  Mt"  ^p^kf-n  wf/fd  wtiil-  It  ta 
i.e'eMnfv  to  reniain  ci'/M"  u>  ff»v  '  (jual  dU' 
tiea  in  Wa»hl»t|?t<'n  I  f^af  thnt  M'tuffm  iit 
(•iitigittm  i,t  n  half  "t'Mjfy  i»ko  Mm»»  ha** 
Keen  *i-y  out  of  t'fti'h  wHh  iheir  f>e<  pie 
wiM'ri  we  rotialder  In' k  of  #ornfrii(riH  at  wn 
for   whi'h   the   ftodi'(  now   make*  up 

Of  r*/ur««  lb  ihoae  days,  I  «rn  told  fon. 
Krer-a  only  *tayed  in  aeaalori  ftlK/U<  9  month* 
of  ea<h  year  'IJtU  U  in  sftaip  (<.ntraal  lo 
the  iHkl  4  yetira  when  both  Hotjsie  and  Kenale 
have  reinultird  on  (Hpltol  Hill  prurlleully  all 
the  t,me  In  former  lime*,  Memlwra  of  f'oji- 
KfM,  I  uiKlerainnd,  did  n'»i  enjty  as  rloae 
iVintsrt  w.ih  <h«  folka  at  home  N'Wsdaya, 
however,  the  pei/ple  liiive  nallired  the  nrrea. 
►Ity  of  Ihrir  krrping  In  (ou»h  WHh  Ihetr 
only  direct  voire  in  th"  Ooveinmeni  Th« 
per, pie  hsve  l.-srnrd  I  hut  In  order  to  hMVe 
(he  ConjfreM  p.i»»  lrgl»l«llon  In  Ih'lr  ln» 
(erenta  rather  than  for  the  advantage  of  arSf- 
l«h  groupa  and  Individuals,  they  must  let 
(heir  Congrewjmeti  know  how  they  feel  iib<jut 
Important  Ihaues  of  the  day  I  any  to  y(  u 
folks  tonight  that  the  cUiaer  attention  yc  u 
focu*  upon  Ccngrewi.  the  better  laws  you  will 
get  The  more  you  must  upon  being  heard 
In  Washington,  the  less  you  will  l>e  In  dan- 
ger cf  lofclng  your  rights,  your  perbonal  lib- 
erties and  your  priceless  heritage  of  America 

Therefore  I  urge  you  all  In  the  Thirty- 
fourth  District  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
everything  at  home  for  which  our  boys  are 
fighting  so  bravely  and  so  hard,  to  keep  In 
touch  with  me  by  writing  as  often  as  you  can. 
I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  wel- 
come your  thought*,  complaints,  advice,  and 
•uggestions.  By  writing  me  theae,  you  not 
oniy  give  me  Information  about  what  people 
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Simplified  form,   whicb  the  Runil  plan  pro-    j    trend: 


I  stroy   this   Government   by   subtcrluge. 


datlon.  primarily  engaged  In  the  manufactur*    |    tlve  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and    |    only  give  me  inlormation  aooui  »n»t  peopi. 
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In  my  district  v..\nt  and  hnw  th'-y  feel  but 
ycu  also  make  me  a  better  represrntative 
because  ycu  give  me  better  understanding  of 
your  probJema.  Remember.  1  am  your  ser- 
vant, desiring  only  to  reflect  your  wishes  and 
desires  to  the  best  of  my  ability  This  Is 
the  very  cornerstf>ne  of  (Hir  American  form 
of  government  Take  the  direct  voice  of 
you  folks  away  from  ycur  Government  and 
you  have  left  only  a  dictatorship.  I  am 
pledged  to  the  preservation  of  our  American 
system  as  long  as  I  am  In  Cougreaa. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  letter  writing, 
I  will  tell  you  about  a  r;ither  interestlnj;  fact 
of  which  I  am  very  prcud  According;  to  a 
newspaper  article  I  read  a  short  time  ago,  my 
colleague,  Mrs  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  whose  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  brilliant  writer  Is 
glamorous  Indeed  stated  that  she  Is  receiving 
150  leiters  a  day  from  all  pr.rts  of  the  coun- 
try. This  la  surely  an  amazing  number  Be 
that  as  it  may.  however,  and  Mrs.  Luces 
national  prtmilnence  notwithstanding,  ycur 
own  Congressman  receives  50  letters  a  day 
from  his  own  4  up-State  Nfw  Y"rk  counties 
of  Br. 'Ome,  Chenantr'.  Delaware,  and  Otsego 
These  letteis  I  receue  arc  not  fan  mail; 
most  of  them  are  written  by  people  who  need 
a5slstance  with  their  many  problems  Thes-e 
letters  I  receive  come  from  people  who  are 
in  need  of  allolmenta  from  their  soldier  sot-.s 
and  husbands.  They  are  without  funds  in 
many  cases  and  must  have  money  from  Uncle 
Sam  to  feed  and  shelter  theli  children  These 
letters  1  receive  are  written  by  friends  back 
home  who  have  wondered  and  waited  long 
month.s  for  some  word  of  their  boys  In  serv- 
ice They  have  asked  me  to  supply  them 
with  information  alxiut  their  boys.  In  many 
cases  I  have  been  able  to  do  this.  It  Is  a  great 
satisfaction.  I  assure  you 

Many  other  letters  I  receive  come  from 
small  businessmen  who  are  Just  about  frantic 
with  all  the  confusion  developed  by  various 
bureaucrats  trying  to  concentrate  power  and 
author. ty  In  their  own  hands.  These  small 
bxislnessmen  are  the  backbone  of  private  en- 
terprise Unless  the  Government  changes  its 
arbitrary  attitude  toward  these  private  entre- 
preneurs, there  will  be  little  revenue  from 
what  la  left  of  private  business  in  1943. 
Frankly,  I  am  alarmed  and  disturbed  about 
the  fate  of  small  business.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tlemen who  write  me  on  this  subject  that  I 
Will  be  very  glad  to  go  to  bat  with  the  War 
Production  Board  or  with  the  OflJce  of  Price 
Administration  here  In  Washington  If  they 
have  any  complaint*  which  they  feel  I  can 
help  them  with. 

Among  the  current  subjects  you  folks  are 
writing  me  about  these  days  Is  the  all- 
Important  matter  of  our  Income  taxes.  Prac- 
tically everyone  who  has  expressed  any 
opinion  at  all  Is  in  favor  of  a  pay-as-you-go 
system  to  me«t  this  necessary  obliRatlon 

In  Ju5t  49  days  the  heaviest  U.x  bill  In 
human  history  will  sock  the  American 
people  Are  you  ready  with  your  cash  In 
hand'  Well,  who  Is?  Obviously,  the  Nation 
Is  not  prepared  to  carry  the  burden  being 
thrust  upon  It. 

All  but  a  very,  very  few  of  us  are  already 
In  debt  to  the  Government  on  taxes,  and  In 
the  era  of  heavier  and  heavier  taxes  to  cume, 
have  no  chance  to  escape. 
£xcept  one. 

Last  fall  a  New  York  City  bvislnessman 
and  financier.  Beardsley  Ruml,  offered  to  the 
Government  a  plan  to  turn  the  tax  clock 
ahead  one  year  and  pull  the  ci  untry  out  of 
debt 

It  Is  a  plan  of  sound  common  sense,  not 
of  magic.  It  has  been  acclaimed  and  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Sutes  Only  the  details  need  to  be 
Juggled  around  to  meet  p^u-tlcular  argu- 
Bfcuts 

Ii^pu-ly  everybody  knows  the  Ruml  plan  by 
nclt,  but  Just  In  case  you  fe«l  need  of  » 
nfrejber.  here  It  Is: 

Under  the  present  system  of  taxation,  the 
citizen  earns  hla  income  one  year  and  the 


next  year  he  pays  taxes  on  those  earnings. 
The  practical  result  Is  that  most  people 
would  In  1943  be  paying  taxes  on  their  1942 
Income  out  of  1943  earnings.  Meanwhile, 
tax  debt  against  the  1943  earnings  would  be 
piling  up  without  the  citizen  having  enough 
reserve  on  hand  to  meet  that. 

And  ."50.  in  1944.  he  would  enter  a  new  tax 
period  ST  111  in  debt  If  he  should  die  in  1943. 
he  would  put  upon  his  estate  the  burden 
of  paying  the  full  taxes  on  1942  Income,  the 
taxes  on  whatever  1943  Income  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  tlie  usual  est  ite  taxes 

Rurnl's  plan  would  forgive  the  taxes  on 
194i!  Income  and  start  us  all  on  a  fre.>-h  foot- 
ing as  of  March  15,  1943.  on  which  date  we 
would  p:iy  the  first  quarter's  taxes  for  this 
year.  Then  we  could  keep  current  from  here 
on  out.  At  death  the  citizen  would  owe  only 
t^tate  taxes,  phi.s  whatever  part  of  one  quar- 
ter's   Income    taxes    remained    unpaid. 

There  Is  no  problem  of  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  any  significance,  for  the  Treas- 
ury s  rinanclng  Is  based  on  tax  Income  It 
receives,  not  en  the  basis  of  what   it  Is  cue. 

And  so,  in  order  to  receive  whatever  It 
need.'',  the  Treasury,  under  the  Ruml  plan, 
nerds  only  chanties  in  tax  rate  to  m;ike  up 
Its  loss«*s  caused  by  dropping  out  of  past 
debts 

Tile  Iluml  plan  Is  sound:  It  has  national 
approval.  We  're  all  v/alting  for  It  to  become 
law 

I  believe  the  minority  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  shown  smart  Judgment  In 
calling  on  the  leadership  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  get  on  with  this  mf)nu- 
mental  Job  now.  regardless  of  whether  the 
Treasury  Department  is  ready  to  participate. 

Last  year,  whrn  it  wa.o  as  obvious  that  we 
Would  get  a  heavy  tax  bill  as  It  Is  obvious 
this  year  the  tax  system  must  be  revised,  the 
Treasury  stalled  and  stalled  at  giving  its 
expert  opinion  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
bill. 

Not  until  March  3,  11)42,  did  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau  and  his  brain -trusters  get  up  to 
Capitol  Hill  with  their  formula. 

That  put  the  Congress  In  the  position  of 
having  to  pass  the  world's  mo»it  gigantic  tax 
schedule  in  Just  12  days  to  make  it  effective 
by  March  15.  1942.  when  taxpayers  paid  their 
flr«!t  Installments  on  l'>41  income. 

But  the  1942  tax  bL.l  did  not  actually  be- 
come law  until  Octobtr  21,  1942.  so  that  the 
Nation  was  in  the  darlc  for  more  than  tliree- 
fourths  cf  the  year  as  to  what  It  would  have 
to  start  paying  this  March  15 

stalling  on  the  pa;,--as-you-go  tax  prin- 
ciple Is  even  worse  than  stalling  on  the  size 
of  the  bill. 

For  if  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  Is  to  work 
for  1943  It  has  to  be  finished  law  by  March 
15.  1943:  which  again,  Ls  Just  49  days  away 

Chairman  Robkkt  L.  Doughton.  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
will  have  chiu-ge  of  drafting  the  new  law,  says 
he  Ls  in  favor  of  going  ahead  with  hearings 
early  this  week,  whether  the  Treasury  is  ready 
or  not. 


Putting  Men   Where  They  Will  Do  the 
Most  Good 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1.  1943 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  foUowinR  editorial 
from  the  Sheldon  Sun.  Sheldon,  Iowa, 
of  January  20,  1943; 


rXTTtNC    MtN    WHERr   THXT    WTIX    DC    THE    MOST 
GOOD 

What  Is  more  Important  toward  winning 
the  war  and  preventing  world-wide  anarcliy 
after  the  armuxtice  than  to  provide  a  bounte- 
ous food  supply? 

While  there  is  now  some  evidence  that  the 
big-shots  In  Washington  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  Importance  of  maximum  farm  pro- 
duction, there  are  still  too  many  essential 
farm  workers  being  taken  into  defense  plants 
and  Into  the  Anny 

Many  farmers  of  advanced  years  and  physi- 
cal Infirmities  are  obliged  to  sell  out  and 
move  to  town,  not  being  able  to  get  suitable 
larm  help  You  cant  turn  a  complex  farm 
o\er  to  a  couple  of  greenhorns  and  expect  it 
to  produce,  any  more  than  ycu  can  turn  a 
business  in  town  over  to  some  inexperienced 
transient  and  expect  It  to  operate,  A  farnier's 
son.  reared  on  the  land,  and  knowing  every 
little  detail  of  the  f arm  s  (  peraiion.  Is  worth 
two  or  three  Itinerant  farm  workers  who 
might  b«  hired  for  help  even  if  such  wor'iers 
were  available.  One  mistake  on  the  part  of 
a  grist-mill  larm  worker  can  soon  cause  a 
whole  herd  of  swine  to  become  ill  and  die, 
or  break  up  a  valuable  tractor  or  other  piece 
of  machinery. 

Finding  a  good  man  for  the  farm  Is  quite 
different  than  hiring  one  to  carry  a  hod  of 
bricks  or  work  on  a  railroad  section.  UnU.ss 
acliou  Is  taken  at  once  to  keep  good  men 
on  the  farms  (and  we  don't  a^k  for  more 
than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  any  one 
farmi  the  day  Is  very  close  when  there  wl!l 
not  be  farmers  available  to  farm  the  lai^d 
being  vacated  March  1  by  those  who  arc  now 
r!f  Ring  out. 

When  this  time  comes  we  will  face  a  critical 
situation  It  Is  rumored,  and  these  rumors 
are  not  verified,  that  farms  In  the  Spirit  Lske 
area  and  in  s<'me  parts  of  Minnesota  are  al- 
ready destined  to  be  reclaimed  by  Nature 
this  spring  because  no  farmers  are  available 
for  them 

If  we  were  representing  this  State  In  the 
United  States  Congress,  or  werj  Governor  of 
Iowa,  we  would  make  sure  that  the  proper 
kcvmen  In  Washington  were  appraised  of 
these  facts  and  that  disaster-preventing  ac- 
tion be  taken  before  It  is  too  late. 

In  our  opinion  If  a  young  man  of  military 
age  Is  well  trained  to  work  on  his  fathers 
farm  or  any  other  farm,  he  can  do  more  to- 
ward winning  the  war  there  than  he  can 
In  a  military  uniform.  The  national  Interest 
Is  beat  cerved  by  putting  young  men  in  posi- 
tions where  they  will  do  the  most  gtxid  toward 
tlu-ottling  Hitler  and  hla  heinous  henchmen. 


Vocational  RehabiKtation  of  Disabled 
Veteran! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHl'SBTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Liberty  Bell . 

Tmk  Mn-n-ABT  Oaoca 

or  THK  LranTT  Bxix. 
Cow  ATT.  Va    January  27,  1943. 
Hon    EorrH  Noutsz  Rogers. 

Member  of  Congress.  House 

Office  Building,  Wa.^hington.  D   C. 
Mr  Dbax  Maa.   Roczxa:  Aa  commander  tm 
chief  of  this  order  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to 
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advise  that  our  national  executive  commit- 
tee has.  after  careful  consideration  of  all 
pending  measures  looking  toward  vocational 
irain-.ng,  given  unqualified  endorsement  and 
support  to  your  bill  (H.  R.  1189).  Not  only 
do  we  endorse  and  support  your  bill,  but  we 
also  desire  to  express  to  you  our  sincere 
appreciation  of  and  gratitude  for  your  work. 

Our  rapidly  growing  order,  formed  last 
year,  has  as  its  slogan  "Equality  always" 
Our  membership  is  comprised  of  men  with 
pride  in  rendering  or  having  rendered  hon- 
orable and  faithful  service  in  our  armed 
forces.  Among  the  objectives  of  our  order,  as 
stated  In  cur  con.'-tltution.  Is  fair  and  rea- 
.sonable  economic  status  for  members  of  our 
fighting  forces  and  reasonable  as  well  as 
equal  protection  against  the  hazards  of  serv- 
ice. 

The  basis  of  our  endorsement  of  your  bill 
(H  R.  1189)  is  that  It  provides  for  equality. 
It  io  devoid  of  discrimination.  Another  bill 
also  given  careful  con«ideration  by  our  com- 
mittee was  H,  R  739  and  which  was  re- 
jected as  d.scriininatc: y  in  that  it  would  pro- 
vide vocational  training  only  for  those  dis- 
abled in  line  of  duty  after  thf  start  of  this 
war  and  prior  to  its  ending,  Th.Tt  bill  is  un- 
just. It  Is  unju'-t  in  that  It  discriminates 
against  the  men  disabled  the  day  before  or 
the  day  after  the  war  period  It  is  unjust 
In  that  it  is  bad  for  the  morale  of  the  man 
behind  the  gun  and  against  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  v.hich  requires  and  must  have 
the  very  hii.'hest  order  of  defense. 

Hlston,-  of  the  immediate  past  and  on  back 
as  far  as  history  is  recorded  fairly  screams 
a  warning  to  Congress;  a  warning  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  are  not  served 
by  legislation  which  separates  our  line  of 
duty  disabled  Into  cla.sses  according  to  dates 
disability  was  Incurred, 

Rome,  In  its  greatness,  cared  for  the  serv- 
ice disabled.  It  provided  cash  pensions  for 
men  disabled  in  service  by  disea.ee,  injury 
or  years  of  service.  Roman  soldiers,  who 
garrisoned  the  Holy  City  at  the  time  of  Our 
Saviour,  were  so  protected.  True,  this  pro- 
tection was  a  burden  upon  the  people  and 
was  eventually  curtailed  But  this  saving 
proved  expensive  economy:  Rome  crumbled 
and  fell  It  fell  because  it  lacked  protec- 
tion and  lacked  the  Inspiration  to  the  people 
that  comes  through  adequate  national 
defense. 

Our  ancestor  England  f\rst  protected  its 
servicemen  by  providing  them  with  licenses 
to  beg  upon  the  highways.  History  doesn't 
show  when  that  started,  but  It  does  show 
that  it  was  stoppod  in  1592  when  provision 
was  made  for  cash  pensions  for  line-of-duty 
disabled,  Rcpardlesf  of  what  we  may  think 
of  the  world  politics  of  England  during  the 
last  350  years,  we  must  admit  that  the  feats 
of  its  fighters  have  been  magnificent  Those 
feats,  and  tlie  high  morale  that  made  them 
possible  of  accomplishment,  all  stemmed  out 
of  the  prcpcsitiuii  that  government  w.is 
assuming  the  hazards  of  service 

In  this  land  the  Colonies,  to  some  extent. 
provided  pensions  for  those  disabled  in  pub- 
lic service  against  the  Indians.  Congress, 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  upon  the 
insistance  cf  General  W.^shlngton,  enacted 
laws  under  which  government  assumed  the 
hazards  of  service.  The  very  act  creating 
our  Regular  Army  carried  with  it  protection 
for  the  soldier  against  disability. 

Thus,  down  through  the  ages,  civilized  na- 
tions have  always  assumed  the  hazards  of 
service  as  an  obligation.  That  obligation 
comes  out  of  the  proposition  that  pay  of  the 
services  has  never.  In  any  nation,  been  high 
enough  so  that  the  individual  could  person- 
ally assume  the  hazards.  Decent  govern- 
ments have  never  taken  young  men  Into  the  I 
service  at  the  peak  of  health  and  vigor,  con- 
sumed their  usefulness,  and  then  dropped 
them  without  earning  power  to  suffer  hunger 
and  cold,  A  government  which  would  do 
that  could  not  long  exist  becau.se  of  the  very 
order  of  things. 


In  1862  that  statute  called  the  general 
law  was  enacted.  It  provided  In  original 
form  and  as  amended  down  through  the 
years  for  pensions  for  line  of  duty,  death,  or 
disability.  Under  that  statute  there  was 
equality.  Pensions  were  equal  for  equal  dis- 
ability. There  was  no  discrimination  of  any 
kind  due  to  date  disability  was  incurred. 
That  statute  provided  equalitv  down  to  the 
First  World  War. 

It  was  with  that  First  World  War  that  Con- 
gress embarked  upon  a  mistaken  policy  of 
group  legi.slatlon  in  pension  matters.  Per- 
sons entitled  to  line  of  duty  death  or  dis- 
ability pensions  were  grouped  according  to 
dates  death  or  disability  was  incurred  The 
career  enlisted  man  disabled  in  a  nonwar 
period  was  sorely  discriminated  against:  his 
lot  upon  disability,  regardless  of  length  of 
service  or  nuinbrr  of  wars  participated  In, 
was  a  ml-orable  one  carrying  with  it  misery, 
hunger,  and  cold. 

Among  all  those  groups  into  which  Con- 
giess,  by  legislation,  divided  tlie  disabled,  th; 
career  man  was  given  the  extremes  In  care, 
Tlie  career  officer  was  given  retirement  at 
three-fourths  pay  and  which  I  believe  aver- 
aged about  $187  50  per  month.  That  was 
the  hii;hest  order  of  cnre  given  any  group  of 
disabled.  At  the  other  extreme  was  the 
career  enlisted  man  from  wl.cm  Congress  had 
withheld  disability  retirement  {except  as  to 
the  Coast  Guard)  and  whose  average  pension 
was  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  that  of  the 
retired  pr.y  of  the  officer. 

Tlie  record  cf  the  career  man  down  through 
the  years  is  wholly  devoid  of  the  least  par- 
ticle (jf  indication  that  he  is  an  inferior  citi- 
zen rendering  Inferior  service  and  projjerly 
entitled  to  inferior  care  when  di.^abled.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  in  this  war  we  have  shown 
superiority  in  weapons,  in  aircraft.  In  sur- 
face craft,  in  subsurface  craft,  in  ordnance. 
and  in  methods.  That  superiority  comes  cnly 
because  of  the  superior  service  rendered 
through  the  years  by  the  career  man;  by  the 
man  who  at  meager  pay  and  often  without 
flight  pay  carried  on  year  after  year  In  de- 
velopment of  aircraft  and  other  weapons. 
Certainly  the  records  of  the  career  men  at 
and  since  Penrl  Harbor  are  of  the  very  finest. 
No  man  can  say  those  records  have  the 
slightest  tinge  of  inferiority, 

TliPre  are  those  who  areue  that  service  In 
a  war  period  is  cf  more  value  than  service  In 
a  nonwar  period  and  therefore  worth  more  to 
the  country.  On  that  proposition  we  have 
taken  no  position.  But  certain  it  is  that  If 
war  service  entities  to  greater  reward  then 
that  reward  ought  to  go  to  all  who  render 
that  service  and  not  be  confined  to  those 
disabled  v.hile  rendering  that  service. 

We  may  a.scrlbe  many  reasons  for  thl?  war 
but  the  real  reason  is  that  the  Axis  dared  to 
attack  us  As  war  thieatencd  we  sotight  to 
increase  our  Army.  Volunteers  in  sufficient 
number  did  not  appear.  For  the  first  time 
In  our  hl.'tory  we  drafted  men  in  a  nons^ar 
period.  We  had  to  take  the  unwilling  as 
well  as  the  willing;  thc^e  suited  as  well  as 
those  unsuitcd  for  service.  There  was  sub- 
stantial reason  for  dearth  of  volunteers. 
Many  youths  declined  to  accept  the  economic 
status  of  a  soldier  which  was  far  below  that  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  boy  m  terms 
of  pay  and  protection.  Scattered  over  the 
country  were  33,000  disabled  career  men  seek- 
ing to  exist  on  pensions  far  below  the  stand- 
ards found  necessary  as  a  minimum  for  ether 
citizens  temporarily  unemployed.  While  we 
were  trying  to  expand  our  defenses  under 
those  conditions  the  grinning  Jap  observed 
and  struck.  It  may  well  be  that  had  Con- 
gress given  greater  attention  to  the  career 
men:  to  their  pay  and  disability  protection 
and  general  economic  status,  the  Jap  may  not 
have  dared  attack  us. 

In  this  lengthy  letter  I  have  endeavored 
to  set  out  the  principal  reasons  why  ycur  bill, 
H  R.  1189  Is  splendid  In  principle  and  ought 
to  be  enacted  in  preference  to  any  measure 
which  would  discriminate  against  the  career 
man.     I  hope  that  Congress  will  awaken  to 


the  realization  legislation-making  groups  and 
classes  of  disabled  is  unfair  to  individuals 
rendering  honorable  service.  Of  even  more 
Importance  is  the  fact  such  legislation  di">es 
not  serve  the  best  Interests  of  our  country 

Assuring  you  of  the  gratefulness  of  this 
order  for  H  R.  1189  and  the  fairness  therein 
Involved.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Waitih  Johnsok, 

Cornruandcr  m  Chief. 


Poems  From  Zion'i  Herald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF    MISSOtRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  21.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  me,  I  insert  in 
tlie  Record  two  poems  which  appeared  in 
Zion's  Herald  of  November  11.  1942. 

The  first  poem  is  a  Prayer  Hymn,  by 
Fi  ank  D.  Howard  of  Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. 
Mr.  Howard  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Methodist  laymen  in  New  England  and  is 
widely  known  as  the  donor  of  the  Prank 
D.  Howard  Pellowship  Fund  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology.  While  a 
student  at  this  institution  it  wa.s  my  good 
fortune  to  win  this  fellowship  which  en- 
abled me  to  study  abroad  and  naturally 
I  shall  always  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Mr. 
Howard,  whose  generosity  has  made  il 
possible  for  many  young  men  to  futther 
their  education.  The  poem  he  has  writ- 
ten at  the  age  of  85  reveals  the  true 
spirit  of  his  great  soul.  "Tl;e  Christian 
aspiration  that  has  motivated  his  life 
finds  fitting  expression  in  it." 

A    PRAYE31    HYMN 

fBy  Frank  D   Howard) 
(Tune,  Abends) 
O  Lord  our  God.  to  Thee  we  pray 
For  light  and  guidance  on  our  way. 
As  we  press  forward  ihrcugh  the  years. 
Grant  us  release  from  doubts  and  feats. 

We  would  be  kind  In  thought  and  deed, 
To  all  Tny  precepts  giving  heed 
When  we  incline  to  go  astray, 
Reveal  to  us  Thy  better  way. 

Faith,  hope,  and  courage.  Lord,  wc  need 
And  for  these  virtues  now  we  plead. 
Cleanse  Thru  our  hearts  from  every   wrong 
For  all  cur  toillngs  make  us  strong, 

0  Master,  for  our  souls'  great  race 
Enoue  u«  with  abundant  g'-ace; 
And  while  we  onward,  upward  go. 
Increase  our  zeal  Thy  love  to  shew. 

Create  In  us  Thy  kingdom.  Lord. 
May  all  cur  wills  with  Thine  accord. 
Be  Tlicu  cur  Guide;   from  sin  set  free. 
Help  us  keep  faith.  O  Lord,  with  Thee. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  second  poem.  Lest  We 
,£'''orget,  by  Earl  Marlatt,  was  written  for 
I  la.st  Armistice  Day.  Dr.  Marlatt  was  a 
!  lieutenant  in  World  War  No.  1  and  i:s 
now  dean  of  Bo.ston  University  School 
of  Theology.  He  and  I  were  classmates 
at  this  institution  and  he  was  elected 
Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow  at  the  same  time 

1  was  elected  Frank  D.  Howard  Fellow. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  privileges 
of  my  life  to  have  studied  with  Dean 
Marlatt,  not  only  at  Boston  University 
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Under  the  present  system  of  taxation,  the 
cltlsen  earns  his  income  one  year  and  the 


from  uie  saeidon  bun.  bneiaon.  lows, 
ol  January  20,  1943; 


lit  Dkam  liu.   RoczjLs:  As  commander  te 

chleX  of  this  order  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to 


order  of  things. 


man.     I  hope  that  Congress  will  awaken  to    ,    Marlatt.  not  only  al  iJOSlon   uni\erEuy 
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but  also  at  universities  In  Europe.  He 
has  won  wide  acclaim  as  a  versatile  poet, 
and  po5>so.sscs  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  creative  minds  I  have  ever  known. 
He  is  truly  a  modern  prophet  of  good 
will  and  a  great  lover  of  beauty. 

LEST  WE  roRcrr 
(By  Earl  Marlatt) 

Down  tlie  ages,  riding,  riding. 

Moves   a   restless    cavalcade: 
Wraltlis  of  uureitembered  soldiers 

Who  wpre   youtit;  and  uiiarrald; 
Elhiup.    Mede.    A'henlan,    Roman, 

Teuton.  Kelt    Crusader,  Jew, 
Loynl  to  a  land  or  vLslon 

61  a  woild  the,  never  knew. 

Cumrades  roused  from  poppled  dreaming 

In  a  field  where  vultures  Hy 
Follow  on  bu'  question  mulfly 

Where  they  lo^t  thrlr  wa\  and  why. 
Phaniom.s  hoverini;  over  cro^^st■!« 

Whisper.  "Have  we  died  in  vain?" 
Ohopts  from  mountaui.side  and  ocean 

Ctant,  "It  must  not  be  again." 

We   who  live,   becau.'^e   they  suffered, 

In  a  world  they  died   to  free 
Must  not  de.=ecrate  their  valor 

Or  delay  their  Jubilee: 
Only  wben  the  peace  they  dreamed  of. 

And  the  comrtidp.-hlp  they  found, 
Have  outwitted  greed  and  malice 

Will  they  rest  in  hallowed  ground. 
November  11.  1942. 


Office  of  Price  Administration  "Bright 
Boys"  Lashed  for  Chaos  in  Ration 
Rules 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing timely  and  pertinent  article  by  one 
of  America'.^  foromo^t  authors.  I  firmly 
believe  that  Mr.  White's  observations  are 
an  accurate  commentr.ry  on  the  Roncral 
public  attitude  toward  the  mii.managt'- 
ment  and  confu.sion  in  our  national 
rationlnri  prrgram: 

OrricE    or    Pkick    Administihtion    "Bricht 
Boys  '  Lash»s  roa  Cno.s  in  Ration  Rules 

(By  Stewart  Edward  White) 
It  occurs  to  rre  th:»t  It  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent Idea  If  Washln>4ton  would  select  from 
Ita  st«fl  a  samplo  of  the  ea^er  yi  un^  law 
•chiR  1  grndtiatcs  v^ho  write  Us  various  docu- 
ment.<«.  directive.",  amendments,  forms,  and 
lastructlnns,  and  send  him  out  on  a  visit 
to  all  the  r.stion  to.  r^Is  in  the  country.  He 
should  be  picked  by  lot.  In  ordtr  to  avoid 
any  su.'^picum  that  he  ha.><  bt'cn  especially 
ch<'.sen  for  prip.iganda  purposes.  His  only 
functlim  sh  uld  be  to  e.rhihit  himself  Five 
minute:*  would  be  to  pr^ve  that  he  h.is  no 
cloven  hiofs.  no  p<^lnted  b.\rbed  tall,  and  no 
horns 

Right  now  each  and  every  board  membor 
and  ns.s;jt.int  is  nrmly  convinced  of  his  m- 
genii  us  riiab<.'U<<m  No  oidmary  hvuiAan 
beiMK.  wlihiUt  Satanic  ajwibtunce.  could 
think  them  nil  up  Ri^tiit  at  this  moment 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  Isniiance  of  Ra- 
tion Bock  No.  3  Even  the  young  lawyers 
at  Washington  admit  this  is  going  to  b«  quite 


a  task  It  win  repeat,  with  frills,  all  tl.e 
mechanlMn  of  No.  1,  aid  coffee,  and  rubber, 
and  gasoline.  Even  the  WashlnRlon  bunch 
admits  that,  and  urges  that  the  public  be 
educated  "to  condition  them  for  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  scope  of  the  Jcb." 

ONE    WOULD    THINK 

One  would  think,  Indeed,  that  It  would 
be  sensible  to  Kave  the  decks  clear  for  h;in- 
dllng  of  It.  You  don't  know  the  boys  They 
have  decided  now  that  they  want  reports, 
and  in  order  to  fill  In  the  leisure  moments 
they  are  getting  out  a  whole  new  series  of 
what  they  call  reporting  instructions  with 
numbers  on  them  such  as  OPA  R  562.  OPA 
R  563.  OPA  R  651,  with  supplementary  revi- 
8iun.<.  also  numbered,  with  rationing  letters 
thrown  In  for  good  measure. 

They  are  admirably  spe'  .tic.  They  want  to 
know  a  whole  lot  of  things— how  many  cars; 
what  kind  of  cars;  what  cars  are  excluded 
from  listing  here,  and  why,  what  s  to  be 
entered  on  "line  4"  and  why,  and  so  on. 
Tliere  are.  up  to  this  day,  3  of  these  In- 
structions, containing  in  the  at^gregaie  9  sec- 
tions, under  which  are  Just  42  explanatory 
BUb!»ectlons.  I  .shall  not  try  U)  Uf.t  them  or 
tell  about  them  I  do  not  like  to  feel  my 
head  spin.  But  here's  a  sample.  Just  shows 
you  how  the  Juvenile  legal  nund  work- 

"P.  Part  II.  Llnea  2,  3.  and  4  Data  for 
these  lints  shall  be  tubulated  irom  the  Docu- 
ment Regl.ster  OPA  Form  No  R  181  In  the 
foKowlng  parnKraplis.  references  are  made  to 
symbols  entered  In  column  7  of  the  regl.ster 
Instructions  for  entering  these  symbols  on 
the  register  are  provided  by  'Accountability: 
Gasoline:  Operating  Instructions  Number  1.'" 

ENDI  ES^  JOB  NOW 

What  these  u.rds  soem  to  want — and  once 
a  month,  mind  you — Is  simply  a  report  of  how 
many  books  h;'.vc  been  issued,  for  how  much 
gasoline;  and  for  how  long.  To  get  that 
simple  lnfonnal:on.  in  the  exact  manner 
specified,  means  digging  Into  files,  cross-re- 
ferring to  H  mass  of  long-p.ist  documents  of 
Instruction,  and  Intensive  study  of  this  pres- 
ent sp.ite  of  lev^alisms 

Furthermore  —«ind  here  Is  an  Important 
point — those  files  could  have  been  arranged 
with  all  this  In  view.  If  the  brlt;ht  b^jys  had 
only  let  it  be  known  before  Uisuad  of  after 
all  the  filing  had  been  done  But  not  they. 
That  would  have  sp<jlled  their  record 

Ar.d  Just  to  top  It  off.  this  morning  comes 
Reporting  Instruction  N.).  4  that  says.  "In 
the  proreM  of  reproducing  OPA  Forms  R  562 
and  R  5fi3  the  continuation  sheet  which 
should  hiivp  been  printed  on  the  reverse  side 
of  Form  OPA  R  5^2  was  Inadvertently  pitnted 
on  the  reveise  side  of  Form  OPA  R  563  and 
Inconectly  numbered  "  So  sira^ghteu  that 
out.  doggone  you! 

BETOND   P.\TlENrK 

Really,  this  sort  of  thing  Is  getting  beyond 
all  patience.  Incompetence  is  all  very  well 
In  moderation  We  expect  trial  lUid  error  In 
a  big  Job  In  w^r  time  But  when  it  tx-ocmes 
an  Insult  to  common  sense,  and  when  It 
penalizee  the  wrong  people  who  are  doing 
their  best  at  a  thankless  ta.sk.  It  la  time  some- 
body did  some  firii  g. 

I  saw  a  picture  the  other  day  of  the  "stafl 
of  young  lawyers  who  place  in  proper  form 
the  reculations  under  which  the  Office  of 
Pilre  Administration  mechanism  iperates." 
Thev  are  Just  oIT  the  legal  nursing  bottle. 
raring  and  eager  to  use  nil  the  complica- 
tions they  u^ed  In  law  schmil  We  do  not 
need  yiUKg  lawyers.  We  do  not  need  exact 
lepah.sms  Our  local  boards  need  plain 
statements  of  the  desired  results  and  the 
authority  to  get  them  In  their  own  way 
Ma>be  they  would  not  always  got  them  100 
percent  But  thry  would  ge"  n  workable  ma- 
jority of  them  done,  and  that  Is  what  we 
want  In  wartime,  not  airtight  court  law  for 
young  lawyert  to  squabble  about 

On  second  thought  It  might  be  Just  as 
well  not  to  send  that  sample  young  lawyer 


around  to  prove  they  are  not  devils.  He 
would  be  lynched  before  he  got  lhl:«  far  west. 
And  I  would  not  blame  them.  It  has  about 
reached  the  point  of  break-down  In  this  sjnrt 
of  thing,  and  It  wculd  be  an  excellent  Idea 
to  write  your  Cangres.'^man  to  tell  him  so. 
I  am  going  to  send  mine  a  copy  of  this.  If 
something  is  not  done  to  send  the  young 
lawyers  back  to  their  nursing  bottles,  we 
either  shall  not  have  any  rationing  boards 
at  all,  or  else  more  members  of  these  boards 
than   there  are  motorisi.s. 


Sponge  Iron 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or   NOBTH   CAHOI  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  1.  1943 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sponge 
iron,  found  in  abundance  in  North 
Carolina  and  a  number  of  other  States, 
has  made  a  sub.stantial  contribution  to 
the  ordnance  In  every  war  In  which  our 
Nation  has  been  engagt-d.  B -cau^e  of 
technical  developments  in  the  proces.'^ing 
of  other  types  of  iron  ore  and  because 
the  deposits  of  these  other  types  of  ores 
furnished  a  sufficiency  for  our  peacetime 
noed.s,  sponpe  iron  has  become  a  neg- 
lected resource. 

Recently,  two  important  events  have 
changed  this  picture  entirely.  First,  our 
country  is  facing  a  serious  shortaRe  of 
steel.  The  iron  deposits  which  are  being 
worked  are  not  proving  adequate  to  our 
enormous  wart:me  demand.s.  Second, 
the  discoveiy  of  the  Brassert  process  for 
the  treatment  of  sp>onpe  iron  has  made 
certain  an  economical  and  fea.sible  de- 
velopment of  our  enormou.s  deposits  of 
this  valuable  ore. 

North  Carolina  has  tremendous  de- 
posits of  sponne  iron.  She  also  has  the 
labor,  the  electric  power,  ar.d  the  coal 
necessary  for  processing  this  ore.  Our 
di.stingUished  Governor,  the  Honorable  J. 
Melville  Broughton.  has  brought  these 
facts  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  our 
Government  and  our  people.  Governor 
Broughton's  statement  is  as  follows: 

PROGRESSIVE   AMERICANS 

The  Nation  fac's  a  serious  shortage  In 
steel.  North  Carolina  oflers  to  help  relieve 
this  war-efTort-hamperinR  shortage  through 
her  tremendous  resovirces  of  Iron  ore. 

Manufacturers  commit  to  North  Carolina 
are  assured  Ideal'y  located  inctnry  sites  and 
an  adequate  supp'y  of  raw  m:\terlal 

A  steel  shortage  "cant  happen  here"  If 
North  Carolina  Is  given  an  opporttinity  to 
help  pour  Into  the  furnaces  of  America's  gi- 
gantic steel  industry  the  production  of  mod- 
ern sp<.nge  Iron  plar.t.s 

We  have  In  North  Carolina  the  Iron  ores. 

We  have  In  North  Carolina  untapped  eoal 
deposits  from  which  can  he  taken  coal  of 
chemical  compo^ltlcn  and  physical  proper- 
ties that  is  Ideally  suited  for  the  pr(.)C08slng 
of  sponge  Iron 

We  hf.ve  In  North  Carolina  n«tlve-tKirn 
labor  and  electric  pi  wer  which  ran  be  di- 
verted for  vi»e  In  sponge  iron  plants. 

Tens  of  thcu3and«i  of  North  Carolina  boys 
are  m  the  armed  forces,  und  North  Carolina 
wants  those  boys  and  their  comrade* -In -arma 
from  other  States  to  have  the  tanki,  tht 
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planes,  the  gun.^,    ar.d   the   bullets  that   will 
assure  them  victory,  a  victoiy  that  Is  postible 
only  if  the  steel  shortage  is  ended. 
Cordially. 

J    Melville  Broughton. 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

I  .should  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  ; 
a  report  of  the  able  and  diligent  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  which, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  my  distin- 
pui.shed  friend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Honorable  Frank  W.  Boykin. 
•  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  fully  devel- 
oping our  lower-grade  ores  throughout 
tlie  Nation  if  the  steel  shortage  is  to  be 
overcome.  The  following  brief  excerpts 
from  this  interim  report — Report  No, 
2743,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  second 
session — are  extremely  important: 

The  ceaseless  bickering  and  the  lnu>lerable 
attitude  shown  all  piof>osal8  which  would 
demonstrate  the  merit  of  the  sponge-iron 
proco.<:ses  and  the  delay  In  getting  the  bene- 
fits of  this  proces.s  under  way  Is  largely  at- 
tributed to  the  state  of  mind  prevalent  in 
War  Production  Board  Iron  and  Steel  Branch. 
At  the  present  rate  of  mining  of  high-grade 
Iron  ores  at  the  vast  Mesabi  Range  open  pits, 
exhaustion  is  expected  at  about  1945.  The 
extent  to  which  this  significant  threat  to  the 
whole   war  economy   Is  understood,  and   has 

been  provided  for  by  action  of  the  agencies 

responsible,  calls  for  further  inquiry  and 
examination. 

The  committee,  however.  Is  already  fully 
satisflfd  that  there  is  In  the  United  States 
Iron  ores  In  amounts  which  are  adequate.  If 
small  business  is  permitted  to  participnte  in 
the  e.Tlcient  well-distributed  manner  known 
to  the  Axis  and  to  this  country  in  previous 
wars  there  will  be  iron  and  steel  produced  in 
an  abundance  that  Is  capable  of  supplying 
the  full  war  requirements  of  both  the  Allies 
and  this  Nation  and  with  plenty  more  for  the 
thousands  of  items  now  denied  civilians. 

Such  production  management  calls  for 
broader  perspective  and  a  genuine  urge  for 
victory.  Progressive  ore  mining  and  benefl- 
clating  have  yet  to  make  their  maximum 
contribution,  and  there  is  room  for  practical 
Uon  and  steel  producers  who  dare  to  pioneer. 

Were  the  hundreds  of  small  local  enter- 
prises— the  mining  and  little  blast  furnaces 
that  were  put  out  of  business  in  recent 
decades — permitted  to  stage  a  C(;me-back 
With  Federal  relict  favors  of  new  equipment, 
the  basic  economy  of  almost  every  State  In 
the  Union  would  be  materially  Improved,  the 
total  contribution  to  the  war  effort  would 
be  enhanced,  for  it  would  tap  sources  of  man- 
power of  a  quality  that  cannot  be  shifted 
economically  to  the  already  congested  steel 
centers. 

In  our  Judgment  this  procedure  Is  neces- 
sary and  should  be  adopted  as  a  measure 
essential  to  win  the  war  and  to  assure  our 
own  and  the  Allies  an  adequate  supply  of 
steel.  The  pre.sent  situation  Is  a  continuing 
*«■  menace  to  our  success  In  the  war  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  rational  economy. 

I  should  like  to  draw  the  particular  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
article  on  sponge  iron,  WTitten  by  Walde- 
inar  Kaempffert  and  carried  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  20.  1942; 

Science  News  in  Rrvirw 

(By  Waldemar  Kaempffert  i 

SPONGE    IRON  —  ERASSrRT    PaOCESS    SOLVES    STEEL 
MAKERS     PROBI  CM 

A  hi  llabaloo  has  been  raised  about  sponge 
Iron,  as  if  It  were  something  new  and  as  If 
we  had  dene  nothim?  about  it  to  rid  tne  pro- 
duction of  steel.  Sponfje  Iron  Is  as  old  as 
Iron  iu*:f  It  has  always  been  a  problem  In 
the  foundry,  a  pioblem,  moreover,  which  has 


engaged  the  attention  of  metallurgists  for 
generations  and  which  at  last  has  been  solved 
by  Herman  A.  Brassert,  an  expert  metal- 
lurgist who  has  designed  and  managed  blast 
furnaces  all  over  the  world.  The  War  Pro- 
duction Board  thinks  so  well  of  his  process 
that  It  has  appropriated  $450,000  which  the 
Republic  Steel  Co.  is  to  spend  m  build- 
ing at  "Voungstown.  Ohio,  a  100-ton-a-day 
plant  designed  by  him. 

Iron  as  a  met.al  is  rare  In  nature.  It  oc- 
curs chiefly  In  meteorites.  The  ore  that  we 
call  iron  is  really  a  combination  of  iron  and 
oxygen — rust  to  most  of  us.  The  oxygen 
must  be  burned  out  to  obtain  metallic  iron. 
At  first  charcoal  was  used  as  a  fuel.  Tlie 
iron  thus  produced  was  always  spongy  be- 
cause It  was  mixed  with  slag.  This  spongy 
Iron  was  covered  with  a  gangue  (something 
like  ash  In  coal  and  therefore  an  Impurity). 
It  did  not  run  freely  out  of  the  furnace  be- 
cause the  temperatures  were  too  low.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  foundr^men  worked 
the  spongy  Iron  in  various  ways  to  force  out 
the  slag  but,  since  much  still  remained,  the 
metal  was  not  pure  enough  for  many  techni- 
cal purposes. 

Use  of  coke  as  fuel 
By  the  early  seventeenth  century  wood  was 
so  scarce  In  England  that  the  charcoal-fired 
furnace  was  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  iron,  especially  iron  for  cannon. 
The  blast  furnace  was  therefore  introduced. 
With  coke  as  the  fuel.  At  once  It  became 
possible  to  erect  furnaces  near  coal  mines, 
with  the  result  that  England  was  able  to 
meet  the  continental  demand  for  cannon. 
But  the  coal  contained  such  impurities  as 
carbon,  sulfur,  and  phosphorus,  and  these 
had  to  be  removed  in  supplementary  proc- 
esses 

To  burn  out  the  Impurities  Iron  is  now- 
adays passed  into  a  second  furnace.  Steel 
makers  have  always  wanted  a  process  which 
would  make  steel  directly  from  the  ore. 
Scores  of  patents  have  been  Issued  for  solu- 
tions of  the  problem.  Until  Brassert  came 
along  there  was  no  economical  way  of  making 
good  steel  in  a  single  stage  from  the  ore. 
Directly  produced  sponge  Iron,  the  product  of 
the  first  furnace,  never  could  compete  with 
indirectly  produced  Iron  and  steel  either 
quantitatively  or  qualitatively. 

Like  all  extraordinary  Innovations,  the 
Bras.sprt  process  could  not  be  developed  until 
a  technical  heritage  had  accumulated.  One 
new  fact  had  to  be  dovetailed  with  another. 
Relationships  had  to  be  perceived  to  which 
most  engineers  were  blind.  We  find,  then, 
that  Brassert  has  combined  the  most  modern 
developments  In  ore  dressing  and  In  powder 
metallurgy  to  obtain  a  pure,  dense  melting 
stock,  out  of  which  steel  can  be  made. 
Ore  first  crushed 

First  of  all  Brassert  crushes  the  ore  to  a 
powder.  Next  he  separates  the  metal-bear- 
ing component  from  Its  Impurities  by  grav- 
ity, notation,  magnetic,  or  other  approved 
and  Inexpensive  means.  This  powdered  ore 
Is  led  not  to  the  usual  blast  furnace  but  to 
a  Herreshoff  furnace — a  huge  vertical  cylin- 
der with  about  II  floors  or  hearths.  In  the 
furnace  are  rotating  rakes,  called  rabbles. 
These  slowly  push  the  ore  over  the  hearth  to 
the  discharge  opening  on  each  floor.  On  the 
upper  hearth  the  ore  particles  are  me.-ely 
dried  As  they  alowly  Journey  downward 
from  floor  to  floor  they  are  preheated, 
roasteel,  calcined,  partly  smelted.  Finally 
they  drop  on  the  hottest  and  lowest  floor — 
the  reducing  hearth.  Here  they  are  converted 
In'o  approximately  pure  Iron. 

On  the  reducing  hearth  the  mineral  is 
blown  to  the  discharge  opening  by  the  hot 
reducing  gas,  which  consists  mainly  of  hy- 
drogen. The  ore  becomes  almost  liquid,  so 
that  It  flc;w«  in  a  stream  6  to  10  iiichea 
deep.  Heavy  particles  advance  slowly,  light 
ones  rapldiy.  so  that  the  rate  of  travel  more 
nearly  coincides  with  the  rate  of  reduction 
thun  was  possible  before.   The  routing  rakM 


or  rabbles  constantly  stir  the  hot  reducing 
gases,  keep  the  stream  of  ore  parlicle<i  fluid 
and  break  up  pockets  of  gas  As  a  result  the 
ore  particles  are  not  only  retarded  as  they 
move  but  are  turned  over  and  ever.  When 
they  are  thus  converted  into  new-born  irca 
they  drop  down  a  chute  to  a  briquetting  ma- 
chine Here  they  are  compressed  into  bri- 
quettes in  a  reducing  atmosphere  of  500 
pounds  pressure  and  more 

For  the  moment  the  object  of  the  Bra-ssert 
process  Is  to  enable  foundrymen  to  produce'  a 
metal  of  constant  quality  and  to  do  awav  with 
the  high-grade  scrap  so  essential   when  elec-        ^ 
trie  furnace.s  are  used.      The  superintendent 
of  an  open-hearth  or  an  electric  furnace  can 
mix   his  Brassert  melting  stock   with   other 
metals    and    minerals    In    any    way    that    he 
pleases  to  obtain  high-quality  steel.     He  can 
specify  the  character  of  the  melting  ste>ck  to 
be  produced  and  rely  on  a  steady  supply  of 
constant    composition.      Foreign    substances 
are  no  longer  his  bane  when  he  must  make 
high-quality    steel    from    scrap    of    unknown 
origin. 

Not  all  ores  yield  pure  briquettes.     When 
the  ores  r.re  impure  the  briquettes  are  fed 
Into  a  cupola  where  the  molten  slag  Is  sepa- 
rated In  the  usual  way  from  the  metal 
Length  of  procef^s 

The  temperature  of  the  hot  reducing  gases 
In  the  Brassert  process  Is  about  1.100  F. 
when  the  ore  is  eastern  magnetite  In  a  blast 
furnace  the  temperature  of  operation  may 
reach  3  200'  F.  Lower  temperature  clearly 
means  less  fuel 

Ore  becomes  Iron  when  Its  oxygen  Is  re- 
moved The  Brassert  process  accomplishes 
this  removal  In  3  5  hours  with  ea.stern  m-.i,:- 
netlte.  and  the  ore  obUlned  Is  90  percent 
pure.  A  higher  degree  of  purity  can  be 
achieved  if  the  process  Is  prolotiged.  but  this 
IS  unnecessary  when  only  melting  stock  lor 
electric  or   open-hearth   furnaces  is  wanted. 

A  1. 000-ton -a-day  Brassert  plant  could  be 
built  in  less  than  6  months  at  a  ct  st  of  about 
$2,500,000.  It  would  take  a  year  and  more  to 
build  a  blast  furnace  of  equal  capacity,  und 
the  cost  would  be  about  $10000.000  Only 
about  1.250  tons  of  structural  steel  (including 
gas-treating  and  reduction  equipment  i  is 
needed,  compared  with  6  500  tons  for  a  bla*t 
furnace  of  equal  capacity.  Bupervis'.cn  is 
largely  a  matter  of  watching  the  indicators 
of  instruments.  Repairs  are  Infrequent  be- 
cause the  operating  temperatures  are  so  low. 

More  than  the  sponge-Iron  problem  Is 
solved.  A  Brassert  plant  Is  so  light  that  It 
can  be  transported  easily,  and  the  fuel  re- 
quirements are  so  low  that  they  are  easily 
met  almost  anywhere.  It  follows  that  it  Is 
now  possible  to  develop  small  high-grade  ore 
deposits  all  over  the  world  In  acce&Eible  re- 
gions. 


Requisiticning  of  Metal  Materials  for  War 
Purposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
desire  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex.ent 
possible  with  the  war  rfTort  the  Cleveland 
City  Council,  on  January  18  last,  pa.ssed 
the  following  resolution  which  I  hen  by 
make  known  to  the  Congress : 

An  emergency  re.<olutlon  declaring  that  It 
Is  the  sense  of  this  councU  that  If  and  when 
the  Government  of  the  Un.ted  Siatf»  of 
America  deteimines  that  any  meu:  materiU* 
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or  metal  structures  are  needed  for  war  pur- 
poses, that  the  same  shall  be  mnde  aviiilable 
to  the  Government  for  war  purposes  through 
the  prccess  of  requisition 

Whereas  requlsitlcnlnR  cf  metal  materials 
and  metal  structures  for  war  purposes  Is 
necessar'.y  in  the  Interest  of  a  speedy  and 
8ucces5ful  prcsecutlcn  of  the  war;   and 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  council  that  metal  materials  and  metal 
stmrtures  are  scatterrd  over  the  entire  city 
which  ccu'd  and  should  be  made  availoblp  to 
the  Gnvrmment  by  requUsitlon:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Rf'xolred  by  thr  council  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land 

SicTTor*  1  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  this  coun- 
cil that  If  and  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  determines  that 
nny  metal  materials  or  metal  strtictures, 
whether  Individually  or  municipally  owned, 
are  needed  for  war  purposes,  that  the  same 
be  made  available  to  said  0(ivernm'^nt  for 
war  purposes  through  the  process  of  requlsl- 
ti'MUng 

Sic  2  That  the  clerk  of  council  be  and  he 
hereby  Is  directed  to  transmit  forthwith  a 
ropy  of  this  resolution  to  President  Prniiklin 
D?!ano  Roa'spvel t :  Donald  M  Nelson,  Chnlr- 
man  of  the  War  Production  Board.  Congre's- 
raen  Bender,  Crcsser,  and  Con^retewoman 
Bolton,   and  CoJigressman-t  lect   Keinhan 

Sac.  3  That  thia  resolution  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  an  emergency  measure  and,  pro- 
vided It  receives  tiie  aflirmative  vote  ot  t*o- 
thlrds  of  the  members  elected  to  council.  It 
shall  take  efle.t  and  lie  in  force  Immediately 
upon  Its  adoption  and  approval  by  the  mayor; 
otherwise  It  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force 
frt>m  and  after  the  earlier  period  aiiuweU  by 
law 

AJopted  January  18.  1943. 

Eflectne  January   »).   1M3 


Food  for  America  and  Alliei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SENTATIVES 

ThHTsday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, as  spokesmen  for  "the  great  bulk  of 
family  farm  production  in  the  Nation," 
Albert  S.  Goss.  master  of  the  National 
Grange;  EJward  A.  O'Neal,  pros;dpnt  of 
the  American  Farm  Eureau  Federation, 
and  Ezra  T  Benson,  executive  secretary 
cf  the  National  Council  of  Parmer  Co- 
operatives, have  issued  a  statement  as- 
sertinp  that  only  the  American  farm  fam- 
ily stands  between  Uie  United  States  and 
hur.ger. 

They  are  unanimous  In  the  opinion 
that  immediate  steps  in  the  formulation 
of  adequate  asricultural  policies  and 
programs  are  imperative  if  we  are  to 
avert  prave  food  shortages. 

Ihe  statement  follows; 

Today  the  American  farm  family  stands 
between  a  lar^e  part  of  the  world  and  hunger. 

Only  through  the  Initiative,  the  Ingenuity 
and  the  hard  work  of  our  farm  families  can 
our  people,  our  armed  furcee,  and  our  aUles 
p<.>j;sibly  be  fed. 

American  farmers  are  handicapped  and  the 
food  tu^ply  for  the  United  Nations  Jeopard- 
ized by; 

1  The  Ouverument's  manpower  and  labor 
policies. 


3  The  confusion  and  loaa  of  confidence  cre- 
ated by  an  Impractical  and  wasteful  bureauc- 
racy mure  concerned  with  social  experimen- 
tation than  the  production  of  food. 

3  The  policy  of  using  subsidies  in  lieu  of 
ft  fair  return  to  the  fanner  in  the  market 
place. 

As  spokesmen  for  the  national  farm  organi- 
zations, which  represent  the  great  bulk  of 
family  farm  production  In  the  Nation,  It  is 
our  unanimous  opinion  that  an  immediate 
rlght-about-face  by  Government  on  these 
policies    Is   Imperative. 

We  emphasize  the  vital  necessity  on  the 
part  of  Government  to  take  such  steps 
promptly  as  will  restore  the  confidence  of 
farmers   and    end    confusion. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  use  of 
subsidies  in  lieu  of  a  fair  return  In  the  market 
place  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  a  program  of  so-called  Incentive 
payments  for  the  prodvjctlon  of  certain  crops. 
We  Insist  that  these  payments  as  now  pro- 
jected are  nothing  but  stibsldlts  disguised. 
Despite  repeated  protests.  It  continues  to  X>e 
the  policy  of  the  attmlnlstratlon  to  restrict 
returns  to  farmers  by  ceilings  and  to  attempt 
to  cnmpensite  them  by  subfitdles  with  thrir 
attendant  uncertainties.  For  the  first  time  in 
30  years,  normal  adjustments  in  the  nat.cnal 
economy,  if  permitted  to  funcUrm.  wouid  put 
the  larmer  on  an  equal  basis  with  American 
labor  and   Industry. 

We  warn  that  any  economy  which  does  not 
pay  the  o<«t  of  lus  food  bill  will  inevitably  col- 
Ui»«e  If  th's  situation  persists,  we  consider 
It  a  grave  danger  to  the  Nation. 

We  Insist  on  price  control  policies  which 
win  as8ur»-  maximum  production  as  the  best 
protection  against  both  Inflation  and  hunger 

We  urce  :in  imnudiate  rediict.on  m  non- 
defense  expenditures  ar;d  In  the  volume  <  f 
directives  sent  out  from  Washington.  We  also 
urge  a  decentralization  and  restriction  of  the 
enormously  expensive  bureaucracy  which  po- 
Ucea  these  orders 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  Immediate  as- 
surance   be    given    American    farmers    by    the 
Congress    and    tiie    admlnistratli-n    of    their 
Intention  to  preserve  agriculture  as  an  Inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting  Industry. 
Alrbxt  S    Ooss, 
Master.  The  National  Grange. 
EowAao  A.  O  Nkal. 
Presid-;nt,  American  Farm 

Bureau  Federation. 
KzxA  T.  Benson. 

Execulive  Secretary.  National  Council 

o/  Fanner  Cooperatnes. 


Vital  Steppinf  Stone  to  United  SUtes 
World-Trade  Advance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NCW    TOEK 

IN  TirE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday.  February  1.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recxjrd,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  of  Jan- 
uary 23.  1943: 

ViTAi.  Stkppino  STorra  to  Unitkd  States 

WOELS-TSAOE    AOVANCS 

(By  Thomas  E.  Lyons,  Depurtmect  of 
Commerce) 

Tlie  success  of  Yankee  merchants  of  the 
cUpper-shlp  em  Is  periodically  recalled  ht 
Indicative  that  we  are  a  nation  of  natural- 
born  foreign  traders,  and  that  this  heritage 


has  been  passed  down  through  succeeding 
generatlonii  Some  of  us  still  cherish  the  Idea 
that  since  we  have  been  Inherently  a  na- 
tion of  foreign  traders,  it  may  l>e  taken  for 
granted  that  this  lucrative  International 
traffic  will  continue  uninterrupted  We  often 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  whole  fubric  of 
conducting  foreign  trade  has  been  rewoven 
since  the  golden  days  of  the  Donald  McKays 
and  the  Flying  Clcud^. 

CLIPPIS-DATS  TRADING 

In  accepting  an  outmoded  theory  we  com- 
placently pa.-^s  over  the  reality  that  during 
cUpper-shlp  days  the  trader  accompanied  his 
merchandise  abroad  and  all  transactions  were 
closed  before  the  go^s  were  removed  from 
the  vcAsel.  The  ship  Itself  was  the  ware- 
house, and.  If  profitable  transactions  couid 
not  be  negotiated  In  one  foreign  port,  the 
ship's  master  gave  the  "up  anchor"  order, 
and  the  floating  warehoufp  w:is  shifted  to 
another  harlxjr  where  tradinc  was  resumed. 
Except  In  infrequent  cases  of  di»>aster  or  dam- 
age to  ship  or  cargo,  the  merchandife  usually 
repoaed  safely  on  board  until  ownership  and 
title  had  passed  to  the  foreitjn  buyer. 

In  exchange  for  his  goods,  the  American 
merchant  purcha.-^ed  foreign  ciJmmodliles 
which  were  stored  aboard  ship  for  the  home- 
ward voynj?e  In  these  early  days  many  for- 
eign products  w»  re  much  in  demand  to  meet 
otir  domestic  requirement,s.  Merchandise  of 
foreign  origin,  when  entered  through  cus- 
U-'ms  and  wjld  by  the  Impiorter.  m-tVed  imme- 
diately Into  d<jmestk;  distribution  channels. 
In  event  a  part  of  the  merchandise  was  In- 
tended fp'  resrle  In  some  thud  country,  it 
vas  su>red  In  the  warehouse  of  the  owner 
until  ready  for  reexp<Trt. 

The  tempo  of  business  of  the  clipper-ship 
days  was  geared  to  a  place  economy,"  and 
when  imported  goods  were  available  there 
were  buyers  ready  and  willing  to  purchase 
them.  Otherwise,  If  foreicn  merchandise 
was  not  at  hand,  buyers  complacently  await- 
ed the  unpredictable  arrival  of  another  argosy 
to  supply  their  Immediate  needs  The  prob^ 
lem  of  meeting  future  requirements,  if  it 
existed,  was  left  to  bolvc  itself 

PKOCEDT.'mX  ar»OLUTIONI7ED 

The  advent  of  the  steamship  pcccmpllshed 
something  more  than  the  ultimate  demise 
of  the  sailing  vessel— It  revolutionized 
foreign-trade  procedure  Ocean  shipping 
rapidly  developed  Into  a  separate  and  distinct 
business  and.  for  all  practlr:il  purposes, 
passed  from  direct  control  of  the  merchants 
themsHvey  The  practice  rf  the  trader  or  his 
representative  accompanylm?  shipments  to 
foreign  markets  waj  discontinued,  and  In- 
stead aftencles  cr  branch  offices  were  estab- 
lished In  Import  forel^'n- trade  centers  to  rep- 
resent merchants  Manufifcturers  with  ex- 
portable surpluses  and  these  requiring 
Imported  materials  entered  directly  into  the 
fleld  of  fcreipn  trade 

The  advantage  cf  speed  and  reliability  of 
steam-prtpeKed  vessels  rl  r^  with  the  de- 
velopment of  tran.><ccear.*.c  cable  co:rrr. tin; ca- 
tions, a:;d  mere  recently  the  radio  and 
telephone,  enabled  merchants  to  s^chedu'e 
BTtvnl  of  their  sh'pments  to  take  favorable 
advantage  of  market  condlMrns. 

INJtTKIOtrS    NKCLECT 

The  transition  from  sail  to  steam  caused 
anotber  wholly  unanticlpafd  result  -m  ef- 
fect, 11  drove  the  American  flas;  ofl  the  high 
seas  Although  the  American  sii.p  SavannaH 
was  the  first  to  empKiy  ste  im  propulsion  In 
her  historic  1819  tr  ins-Atlantl'-  en  .v'lng.  the 
commercial  development  of  the  stean.snip 
and  the  application  of  Iron  and  later  Sced  lor 
huU  construction  were  lelt  to  European  na- 
tions. The  results  cf  this  ne',;lect  were  dis- 
astrous 

In  18€0  the  United  States  merchant  marine 
engaped  in  foreign  trade  consisted  of  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  mlllloM  gross  Kms 
of  aalling  sliips  and  less  than  100.000  gross 


tons  of  steam  vessels.  During  the  same  year 
67  percent  of  cur  foreign  trade  was  carried 
In  American  bottoms.  By  1914  our  merchant 
fleat  engaged  In  foreign  trade  had  shrunk  to 
less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of 
steam-propelled  vessels,  and  the  picturesque 
sailing  .'■hip  had  all  but  disappeared.  Less 
than  10  percent  of  our  foreign  trade  was  car- 
ried In  American-Rag  vessels  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  No.  1  in  1914,  In  contrast,  the 
leading  Eurcpcan  maritime  nations  had  sub- 
stantially increas<.d  their  commercial  fleets, 
and  during  the  years  following  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  foreign-flag  vessels  were  car- 
rying the  bulk  of  our  international  water- 
borne  commerce,  as  well  as  their  own  foreign 
trade. 

FOREICNLRS    WON    ADVANTAGES 

The  ultimate  effect  of  our  withdrawal  from 
the  field  of  International  shipping  was  more 
far  reaching  than  the  loss  of  direct  benehts 
derived  from  the  industry  itself.  It  gave  for- 
eign maritime  nations  an  opportunity  to 
divert  trade  channels  to  their  own  ports  and 
to  develop  exclusive  primary  markets  for 
exotic  commodities  which  our  Yankee  trad- 
ers had  formerly  obtained  directly  from  the 
producing  areas. 

Foreign  governments,  alert  to  the  com- 
mercial advantages  which  their  fast-develop- 
ing merchant  marines  offered,  sponsored 
laws  and  decrees  designed  to  extend  their  fa- 
cilities for  handling  this  Indirect  trade.  Con- 
tinental countries  having  high  protective 
tprlff  schedules  extended  or  enacted  bonded- 
warehouse  laws  and  authorized  the  setting 
apart  of  harbor  areas  as  free  ports  or  foreign- 
trade  zones  to  encourage  this  lucrative  tradr, 

EARLY  FREE  PORTS 

Genoa  and  Leghorn,  established  in  1876 
and  1883.  re.'^pectively.  were  the  first  free  ports 
as  these  are  known  today.  For  several  years 
prior  to  1888,  H:inibiirG's  Senate  defiantly  ig- 
nored Bismarck's  edict  to  enter  the  German 
customs  union,  until  provision  had  been  made 
to  perpetuate  her  great  free  port.  Similar 
facilities  also  were  established  in  Trieste, 
Brem.en,  Copenhagen,  and  other  European 
ports.  Altogether,  about  30  free  ports  or  for- 
eign-trade 7ones  were  established  In  European 
harbors  extendinjj  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Aegean  Seas. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Great  Britain,  consistently  a  free-trade  or 
low-tariff  country,  repealed  its  unpopular 
corn  laws  and  navigation  acts — the  latter 
which  restricted  to  British  ships  importa- 
tions Into  Britain  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  As  a  result,  the  entire  country  In 
effect  became  a  great  foreign-trade  zone,  and 
many  Britisl^  seaports  developed  imi>ortant 
transshipment  and  consignment  traffic  In 
specialized  commodities  ol  commerce — traffic 
that  has  been  retained  up  to  the  present 
day. 

WHY     HA\E     WE     BEEN     SLACK? 

Although  entrepot  trade  Is  the  Inalienable 
handmaid  of  a  successful  merchant  marine, 
until  recently  the  United  Stales  has  made 
little  effort  to  develop  either.  The  vic:ssl- 
tudes  of  our  merchant  marine  are  well  known, 
and  no  purpose  would  be  served  by  repeating 
them  here.  The  reasons  f(jr  our  failure  to 
develop  our  portion  of  international  consign- 
ment trade — estimated  by  the  Tariff  Ccm- 
misison  In  1922  at  mo.-e  than  $4  000  000  000 
annually — have  i:ct  been  so  well  understood. 

BONDED-W.VREHOVSE   SYSTEM 

About  the  time  that  Great  Britain  was 
repvaling  Its  navigation  acts  and  corn  laws 
(1849 1,  our  Congress  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  customs  bonded -warehouse 
system  as  it  Is  known  today.  The  functions 
of  these  early  public  bended  warehouses  were 
limited  and  merely  permitted  the  storage  of 
dutiable  merchandise  for  a  period  of  1  year 
provided  a  bond  for  double  the  amount  of 
the  duty  was  given.  Later,  the  time  which 
bonded    goods   ccu'.d   remain    In    warehotises 


was  extended  to  3  years.  No  provision  was 
made  for  examination  or  withdrawal  of  a 
part  of  the  consignment.  These  rigid  re- 
strictions presented  little  cr  no  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  transshipment  and 
reexport  trade. 

DRAW -BACK  PRIVILEGES 

Supplementing  bonded -warehouse  stat- 
utes. Congress  In  1861  extended  the  so-called 
draw-back  privileges.  Under  this  proce- 
dure an  Importer,  instead  of  bonding  his 
goods,  may  pay  duty  en  the  entry  and  then, 
if  goods  remain  In  continuous  customs  con- 
trol, draw  back  from  the  Treasury,  on  their 
exportation  within  3  years.  99  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  duty  paid.  Studies  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  Indicate  that  the  relief 
offered  by  the  draw-back  law,  except  in  the 
sugar  and  tin-plate  industries,  has  been  rela- 
tively small,  and  that  scores  of  Industries  in 
this  country  that  vise  foreign  materials  to 
produce  poods  for  export  do  not  exercise  the 
privilege  because  It  Is  so  hedged  about  with 
exacting  and  Intricate  regulations.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  draw-back  re- 
funds paid  by  the  Treasury  Department  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  averaged  only  slightly 
more  than  $10,000,000  annually. 

ALLEVIATION    ENVISAGED 

Far-seeing  legislators  and  commercial  In- 
terests early  recognized  the  difficulties  be- 
setting the  development  of  our  foreign  trade 
and  shipping  and,  t)efore  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  proposed  measures  to  alleviate  the 
situation  In  1894  a  bill  was  Introduced  In 
Congress  to  permit  foreign-trade  zones  In 
this  country.  Similar  bills  were  introduced 
In  subs?qucnt  Congresses  during  the  25  years 
that  followed.  Although  the  Sixty-seventh 
Congress  failed  to  take  action  on  the  foreign- 
trade  zone  measure,  it  added  a  new  section 
to  the  1922  Tariff  Act,  providing  that  with 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  under  customs  supervision,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  merchandise 
may  be  cleaned,  sorted,  and  repacked  in 
bonded  warehouses  and  withdrawn  there- 
from forj-xportation  without  the  payment  of 
duty.      N. 

This  provision,  section  562,  was  added  after 
a  representatT^  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
testified  that.  If  our  Importers  were  permitted 
to  repack  goods  of  loreign  origin  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  they  could  Include  In 
their  shipments  some  American-made  and 
some  foreign-made  poods,  it  would  greatly 
Increase  our  position  as  a  producer  for  Mex- 
ico. Central  and  South  America,  and  Canada. 

PURPOSES    NOT    ACCOMPLISHED 

Experience  of  the  past  20  years  conclu- 
sively demonstrates  that  the  manipulation 
invilege  extended  by  the  1922  act  ha.s  not 
acccmplihhed  the  purposes  which  its  spon- 
sors had  expected.  Th's  Is  no  summary  con- 
clusion of  the  present  write-.  The  statement 
Is  baser!  on  observations  of  an  individual  in 
an  eminent  position  to  know,  a  former  head 
of  the  Warehouse  Division  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  at  New  York.  Late 
in  1940  this  former  official,  who  spent  nearly 
half  a  century  handling  bonded-warehouse 
matters  for  the  Custonis  Service,  made  the 
following  comment  regarding  manipulating 
privilege.?  extended  by  section  562  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1922:  "The  customs  records  at  New 
York  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that, 
during  all  these  years,  manipulations  as  pro- 
vided for  have  been  few  and  of  a  trivial 
character." 

As  more  than  50  percent  of  our  Imports 
are  entered  and  one-half  of  all  customs  rev- 
enues are  collected  at  the  pert  of  New  York 
during  normal  times,  this  former  customs 
officials  statement  regarding  manipulations 
may  be  safely  taken  as  representative  of  ma- 
nipulations In  bond  in  other  customs  dLs- 
tricus.  However,  If  further  proof  is  required, 
the  experience  of  the  port  of  Mobile  may  be 
cited.     In  1939  a  bonded  manipulating  ware- 


house was  opened  on  the  State-owned  docks, 
intended  to  replace  the  short-lived  foreign- 
trade  zone  which  had  Just  been  closed.  A 
recent  examination  of  customhouse  records 
at  Mobile  reveals  the  enlightening  Informa- 
tion that  not  one  occasion  has  been  offered 
to  use  the  manipulating  privilege  since  the 
warehouse  facility  was  started  4  years  ago. 

DlSADVANTAGEOLTS    POSmON 

Although  section  562  of  the  1922  Thrill  Act 
was  designed  to  relieve  that  part  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  which  was  not  intended  nor 
ready  to  enter  our  domestic  trade,  many  Im- 
porters and  foreign-trade  Interests  felt  that 
the  restrictions  and  formalities  Involved  were 
not  calculated  to  encourage  trade  and  com- 
me^(^e.  Opportunities  for  freedom  in  the 
manipulation  and  transshipment  cf  cargoes 
which  were  available  In  at  least  43  strate- 
gically located  foreign  fields  placed  the  United 
States  In  a  clearly  disadvantageous  position 
for  competing  with  European  trade  centers. 

FOREIGN   TRADE    ZONE    LAW 

To  overcome  these  disadvantages  In  1934 
Congress  enacted  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
Law.  The  legislation,  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Ej«ancel  Celler.  of  New  York,  had  the 
unanimous  support  of  all  foreign  traders, 
port  Interests,  and  Government  agencies. 
The  purpose  of  the  statute  Is  to  provide  en- 
closed a^d  policed  areas,  under  Federal  super- 
vision, In  or  adjacent  to  our  ports  of  entry, 
where  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise  of 
every  description,  unless  prohibited  by  law, 
may  be  landed  without  application  of  cus- 
toms laws.  In  a  zone  goods  may  be  stored 
(Without  restriction  as  to  time),  prcKessed, 
refined,  or  otherwise  manipulated.  Manu- 
facturing as  such  Is  prohibited.  If  reshlpped 
to  foreign  countries  goods  may  leave  the  zone 
without  Intervention  of  customs  officials. 
Such  products  cannot  leave  the  trade  zone 
for  domestic  use  or  consumption  without 
full  compliance  with  existing  customs 
requirements. 

Although  this  law  was  enacted  more  than 
8  years  ago.  only  one  locality.  New  York,  has 
taken  advantage  of  its  provisions.  During 
the  year  Just  closed,  harbor  officials  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex  ,  and  New  Orleans,  La  ,  filed  applica- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  foreign-trade 
zones  In  their  respective  ports. 

THE  STATEN    ISLAND   ZONE 

Early  In  1937  a  foreign-trade  zone  was  es- 
tablished on  the  municipally  owned  piers  and 
adjacent  upland  on  Staten  Island.  Built 
shortly  after  the  First  World  War,  these  facil- 
ities had  seldom  been  used  during  the  Inter- 
vening years.  That  this  zone  has  successfully 
performed  its  function  of  fostering  and  pro- 
moting our  foreign  commerce  Is  clearly  re- 
flected in  the  cumulative  summary  of  activi- 
ties for  the  5  years  that  It  has  been  In 
operation.  During  this  period  11.790  lots  of 
merchandise,  weighing  451.000  tons  and  val- 
ued at  $205,000,000,  have  passed  through  the 
zone.  Duties  collected  on  that  part  which 
entered  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$6,688,745.  The  grcfcs  operating  Income  for 
the  5- year  period  totaled  more  than 
$1,500,000. 

During  1  year  (19401.  70.000  tons  of  foreign 
merchandise,  valued  at  $13,000,000,  or  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  foreign  tonnage  handled,  were 
transshipped  or  reexported  to  60  foreign 
countries.  For  emphasis,  let  us  restate  m 
slightly  different  language:  During  1940.  1  out 
of  every  2  tons  of  foreign  merchandise 
brought  to  the  zone  for  manipulation  or  stor- 
age was  reshipped  to  a  foreign  defctination. 

rXCTS  SPEAK    CONVINCINGLY 

Since  the  opening  of  the  New  York  foreign- 
trade  zone,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
South  American  canned  meats,  $50,000,000 
worth  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  thousands  cf  tons 
of  Brazil  nuts,  entire  shiploads  of  tungsten 
ore,  Brazilian  cotton,  Mexican  garbanzoe.  and 
many  other  commodities  have  been  manipu- 
lated there.     On  many  cKcasions,  upward  of 
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500  people  havr  b*en  rn(?aged  In  ttve  various 
Eone  manipulations  i^t  Uie  same  time  Some 
cp>rations  have  been  conducted  on  a  ^^-hour 
bas  8 

bub«taritialljr  all  these  artivitln  were  per- 
formed on  piers  i^hich  had  Ion?  been  known 
iM  Hylan'B  Folly  One  can  only  speculate  as 
to  the  results  if  modern  warehouse  facilities 
with  low  insurance  rut«.6  hud  been  provided. 

SHIPMNt  UNE£     FOSITIO.N 

Scant  praise  for  thr  fucce«s  of  the  foreign- 
trade  zuiie  CHn  be  Riven  to  the  American 
shipping  lines  serving  the  pwrt  of  New  York 
Up  to  January  1  liM2.  out  of  180  vessels  In 
foreign  trade  which  docked  at  the  z.^)ne  to 
discharge  cargo,  only  3a  were  of  American 
registry  In  oth»'r  words.  5  out  of  6  vessels 
entering  the  zone  were  roreu<n-ttag  ships. 
When  the  facility  was  (  p?ned  in  1937.  foreign 
shippini;:  liiiep  readily  agrted  to  accept  c;ir,?o 
destined  for  the  zone  antl  to  s<^j  stipulate  on 
their  bilLs  of  lading,  but  seme  of  the  American 
lin#"s  recpiired  proddiii><  by  the  Dep.irtinent 
of  Conxmerce  befcre  finally  agreeing  to  malte 
<«imllar  arranccment-s.  TlirsL  ibsf rvatlons  are 
not  cfferrd  In  n  eplrit  uf  (fitlcism,  but  rather 
with  the  hope  that  American  .shipping  execu- 
tives may  be  disposed  to  reappraise  the  poten- 
tlalltits  of  the  fi.relgn-trade  7'ine  tills  vital 
Stepping  stone  to  a  succesbfuJ  merchant  ma- 
rine—In  the  light  of  prtsint  and  p.)st-war 
conditions 

NrW   ORLEANS   TAKES   ACTION 

The  !Ht«  Norman  Owrns  P,*drlck.  of  New 
Orleans  an  outstandint;  (ifure  In  the  shipping 
world,  whose  death  occurretl  In  D<(pnilx-r.  did 
not  favor  the  enactment  of  the  foreign-trade 
zones  bill  in  1934  Rirly  l:i.st  year  Mr  P^'^d- 
rick.  who  wa.s  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Shipping  Co  .  as  well  as  of  the  loul.«.ana  Ship- 
yards, took  time  out  from  his  important 
duties  to  s  rve  as  a  chairman  of  the  speclsl 
committee  of  the  Nev.-  OrUan^  A«it«oclfltion  of 
Commerce  to  r«M:xam:ne  th.*  matter  of  e.'^tib- 
li.'ihing  n  foreign-tracie  /.one  at  that  great 
port  After  a  th'^rru^rh  studv  and  a  d-talled 
analysis  of  the  oreratUjns  of  the  New  York 
zone.  Mr  Pedrlck  personally  prepared  the 
committee's  report  favoring  the  Immediate 
cstabl.'shinent  of  a  zone  at  New  Orleans  His 
repfjrt  was  unanimctisly  accepted  by  the  di- 
rect<  rs  rf  tl:e  Association  of  Commerce  and 
the  State  Docks  Board  has  already  linitatpd 
I<?an8  to  put  these  recommendaiioiis  luto 
eflect. 

PRIMAST   INTIlREBT 

American-f ag  lines,  whether  they  realize 
It  or  not.  have  a  primary  Interest  in  port- 
terminal  and  Bfornge  coFts  on  commodities 
which  they  transport.  An  arbUrary  increase 
uJ  10  cents  a  squai'e  fo>..t  or  5  cents  a  bale 
la  storage  rates  may  create  more  ret,lstance 
for  a  Uaffic  solicitor  than  a  H'-per-ton  ad- 
rance  In  hi.s  ocean  tariff 

By  conference  agreement  ocean  freight 
rates  are  geneialiy  uniform,  and  shippers  can 
anticipate  Increases  by  adjutitmg  delivery 
prices  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
.shipper  confronted  wiih  an  increase  of  stor- 
age or  handling  charges  on  v^hich  he  has 
made  no  calculutioi.s.  alter  shipment  arrives 
In  port,  may  be  placed  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage, especially  if  his  raerchanllae  is  not 
ready  or  permitted  to  enter  through  ciistoma 
Such  situations — and  they  d»)  occur — may  di- 
vert traffic  away  from  an  Amertcao-flag  line 
or  a  port  or  even  from  this  Nation  itself. 

WISE    ADVOCACT    KTTDED 

Although  private  corporations,  including 
commercial  warehouse  Interests,  may  cprrate 
foreign-trade  Bonea.  some  warehousemen  have 
coruustently  oppoaed  the  program,  apparently 
because  the  establlahment  of  such  a  zone  In 
•ny  port  would  tend  to  stabilize  storage 
rates.  Foreign-trade  rones  must  be  operated 
_•«  public  utilities:  rates  and  charges  must  be 
Jiiat  and  reasonable,  and  tariff  schedules  must 
be  pubilihed — a  "hlpper  knows  exactly  what 
hi«  oosta  wUl  tM  before  the  goods  are  loaded 
on  wesseU  abroad.     Generally    speaking,   pri- 


vately owned  commercial  warehouses  are 
under  no  such  obligation  to  the  shipping 
public 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States. 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Conference, 
and  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
each  would  render  a  useful  service  in  the  up- 
building of  the  Nation's  merchant  niaruie  by 
urging  U^at  6t«-ps  be  taken  to  esUblLsh  prop- 
erly equipped  and  operated  foreign-tiade 
zones  iu  our  major  ports  of  entry. 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
grant*  d  me  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Reccpd,  I  include  the  foUowir.R  article 
by  Prank  R.  Kent.  publL<^,l-»ed  in  the 
Washington  Even.ni  Star  on  Wedne::- 
day,  January  17.  1943.  in  which  he  states 
that  a  "fearless  and  Jk'arching  inquiry 
by  Congress,  with  the  view  of  weeding 
out  the  incompetents  and  decreasing 
wa.ste.  is  e.xactly  what  is  needed  in  Wash- 
ington": 

FuDKaAL  Ar.tiNc'Es  Under  New  Congres-s  Orler 
Pace  FmsT  Real  Invk3iicaiion  in  DE^iLDt. 

(By  Prank  R   Kent) 

The  enthusiastic  unanimity  with  which  the 
House  has  recently  approved  rest.lutlons  to 
Investigate  various  governmental  agc^ncles  is 
Indicative  of  the  difference  between  this  Ccii- 
gTT^  and  tha«:e  we  have  had  for  the  pa,st  10 
years  For  that  length  of  time  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernmcnt  so  dominated 
the  legislative  branch  that  the  latter  sank  to 
probubly  the  lowest  level  in  cur  history 

Its  lnd»*pendtnce  and  lt.«  Initiative  practi- 
cally vanished  S  ive  In  the  case  of  the  at- 
ten.pted  parking  of  the  Supreme  Ciiirt  it 
appt-ared  powerle.«s  to  resist  the  White  Hcu  e 
will.  WUh  a  few  exceptions  hardly  a  bill  or 
rpsolutlnn  which  the  adminlstraticn  oppuscd 
was  passed 

Ci.igrtss  practically  gave  up.  The  Presi- 
dent absorbed  its  powers  and  U>  an  uoprvic- 
dented  degree  operated  as  though  he  owned 
It,  a.<  indeed,  he  did.  House  and  Senate  rati- 
fied, when  required,  the  Executive  acts  and 
almost  Invariably  ooeyed  the  Presidential 
orders.  Under  these  conditions  any  such 
tiling  as  a  genuine  Investigation  of  a  gov- 
ernmental  agency  was  impossible  and  those 
now  ordered  are  the  first  real  ones  in  a 
decade 

BASIC     rUNCTION 

Yet.  the  investigation  of  governmental  de- 
portments is  one  of  the  ba.slc  functions  of 
Congress,  the  exercise  of  which  is  of  great 
value  to  the  Nation  and  without  which  there 
Is  no  check  upon  waste,  incompetence,  or 
dishonesty  In  his  able  b<X)k.  A  New  Con- 
stitution N.)W.  Henry  Hazllit  c»f  the  New 
York  T.m  s  points  this  out  and  emphasizes 
It  by  qu  )tlng  from  John  Stu.irt  Mill's  Rep- 
resentative Governmer.t,  as  follows: 

'^^hs  proper  office  of  a  repreaentatlve  as- 
sembly la  to  watch  and  control  tlie  Oovern- 
menl;  to  throw  the  lL:ht  of  publicity  on  Its 
acts,  to  compel  a  full  expi>«ltlon  and  Justifi- 
cation of  all  of  them  which  anyone  considers 
questionablo:  to  censure  them  if  found  con- 
demnable.  and  If  the  men  who  compose  the 
Oovernment  abuse  their  trust,  or  ftilflU  it  in 
a  manner  which  ronnict«  with  the  deliberate 
sense  of  the  Nation,   to  expel  ihcin  from  of-    \ 


flee  and  either  expressly  or  virtually  appoint 
their  successors  " 

And  Mr  Mill  added  that  In  a  legislative 
body  competent  and  alert  to  i>erform  these 
functions  "would  repoee  at  all  times  su!Bclcnt 
security  for  the  liberty  of  the  Nation  "  After 
10  years  In  which  the  multitudinous  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  co.mmisstons  of  the  New 
Deal  have  been  wholly  free  from  congrr.-i- 
Btonal  scrutiny,  the  timeliness  of  relteratl.'-.g 
the  great  truth  In  this  Mill  paragraph  Is 
cle-ir 

Certalr.ly,  the  overwhelming  vote  by  whi'-b 
the  Investigations  were  ordered  Is  strong  erl- 
dtnce  that  this  new  Congress,  over  whuh 
the  administration  has  lost  control,  Intenld 
to  make  up  fci  lo.st  time. 

Other  lnvestlgation«;  are  siire  to  come  fw 
fore  thlj  session  ends,  the  belief  Is  that  evtry 
niHj.ir  Hg  t.cy  will  be  subjerUd  to  conpns- 
sk.)nal  overhauling.  There  is  not  one  t^at 
Will  not  be  improved  by  liavlng  the  ll<»ht 
turned  on  It.  The,  have  b«fn  operating 
much  too  long  behind  their  own  publicity 
dtpartments  without  anyone  b  Mut;  able  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  are  doing  or 
how. 

Efforts  c.f  Individual  S;^uators.  like  Mr. 
BvRD.  of  Virginia,  to  dig  out  the  facts  have 
been  haiiipen  d  and  frustrated  by  delays  and 
evasions.  Ne»-spaper  effor'^  are  easily 
blocked.  The  only  way  by  which  the  full 
truih  can  be  obtained  is  through  c<ingres- 
sJOTial  invi-stlgatinn,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
they  are  beginning. 

These  investigations  do  not  mean  any 
weakening  of  Uie  war  etfort  They  will  not. 
If  propwrly  conducted,  divfrt  men  frcm  the 
important  Jt^t.s  of  war  production  They  will 
not  waste  the  time  nor  energy  of  the  respcm- 
s:b!e  officlal.s.  On  the  contrary,  they  ought 
to  result  in  the  correction  of  abuses,  the 
cnordiratlon  of  effort,  and  the  slripllfication 
of  trie  machinery. 

Pc!:rle.«:s  and  searching  Inquiry  by  Congress, 
with  Lh.?  view  of  weeding  out  the  lnc(.n;p'.- 
t"nts  and  decreasing  waste.  Is  exactly  what  Is 
needed  in  V/ashlngton.  The  mere  threat  of 
that  kir.d  of  investigation— the  knowledge 
Uiat  such  Investigations  can  no  longer  be 
blixkcHl  by  admlnistnition  leaders— is  certain 
to  have  a  benehctal  efTect  upon  the  executive 
biaf.ch  from  lop  to  bottom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aU»  including  a 
.statement  made  on  January  29.  1943,  by 
George  Galloway  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund,  a.s  part  of  his  an.swcr  to  the 
recurring  question  "Whafs  Wrong  With 
the  Congre.vs?": 

Effective  action  In  putting  through  the 
reform.s,  he  FSMd  •'must  ultimately  rest  on 
an  aroused  and  sustained  public  opinion  " 
He  saw  hope  that  the  results  of  last  falls 
elections  nu^ht  make  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  "more  Inquiring,  more  crtUca).  and 
more  assertive  cf  Its  pnrogatives. 

•Perhaps,  at  long  last."  he  declared.  •'Con- 
gress win  now  undertake,  by  modernizing  its 
internal  machinery,  to  equip  Itself  to  play  a 
truly  great  part  at  this  crucial  stage  in  the 
hisloiy  of  the  Republic." 
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Mr.  PORAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  confusion  created  in  the  minds  of 

the  people  by  the  great  amount  of  pub- 


licity given  the  Ruml  plan,  in  the  press 
and  over  the  radio,  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Negative  Side  of  the  Ruml 
Plan,"  which  was  delivered  on  October  22. 
1942.  before  the  Stationers  Club  of  New 
York,  by  Nicholas  Picchione  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Lsland. 

Mr.  Picchione  is  a  certified  public  ac- 
countaiit  and  a  tax  specialist.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  American  In.<:titute  of 
Accountants,  the  National  Association  of 
Cost  Accountants,  and  the  American  Ac- 
counting As.scciation.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  special  tax  commi.s.'^ion, 
and  of  the  Federal  taxation  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
ducting extension  cour.ses  in  income 
taxes,  and  is  the  author  of  the  Dome 
Simplified  Weekly  Income  Tax  Record. 
I  commend  the  reading  of  his  analysis 
of  the  Ruml  plan  to  all  the  Mt-mbers  of 
this  House.     His  address  follows: 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  our  Federal 
Government  Is  seriously  worried  about  the 
collectibility  of  individual  Income  taxes. 
Ever  since  the  opening  of  hearings  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Which  began  on  March  3,  1942.  all  sorts  of 
suggestions  to  collect  a  moss  tax  at  h.gh 
rates  from  33  000  000  persons  filing  returns 
In  1943  have  been  prost-nted 

The  American  people  are  demandlrg  a  tax 
program  adapted  to  their  needs  and  ability 
to  pay.  As  wage  earners  and  rpcipients  of 
low  incomes,  they  are  accu.stomed  to  budget- 
ing on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis,  rather  than 
on  a  yearly  basis 

Confronted  with  this  pew  and  d.ffliult 
situation,  congressional  tux  connnittees  have 
considered  numerous  plans  as  a  sub.-^titute 
for  the  present  outmoded  system  of  trying 
to  collect  taxes  on  previous  year  s  earnings 
already  spent  One  by  one,  each  plan  was 
presented,  considered,  and  rejected 

In  desperation.  Senator  Waitlr  F  Geokcf, 
of  G^HDPgia.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fm.ince 
Committee,  tuggosted  the  5  percent  Victory 
tax  wh.ch  was  approved  by  the  committee 
by  the  slim  margin  of  one  vote  and  over  the 
opposition  of  the  Treasury. 

Of  all  the  plans  submitted,  however,  one 
plan  has  met  with  widespread  public  ap- 
proval, nr.mcly.  the  Rum!  pay-as-y>  u-go 
plan  I  agree  that  the  general  objfctive  of 
the  Ruml  plftn  is  sound,  but  the  methcd  of 
arriving  at  th"  objective  is  defective  and  the 
practical  results  inequitable.  A  careful  study 
of  the  mechanics  reveal  that  the  plan,  as  a 
whcle.  not  only  fails  to  accomp'ish  its 
avowed  objectives  but  Is  In  reality  unfair, 
ur.desirable    and  unaccfptnble 

What  is  the  Ruml  plan?  The  Ruml  plan 
Is  known  as  a  pay-as.yoti-go  plan  which  wa.s 
submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  on  July  27.  1942.  by 
Mr  B«-ar'l^iey  Ruml.  treasurer  of  R  H  Mucy 
&  Co  and  cV.airman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
B«nk  of  New  York  The  plan  propotes  to  do 
three  things 

1  It  cancels  all  19-?1  taxes  on  individual 
incomes.  Including  partnership  income  and 
Intome  from  trusts  taxable  to  the  beneficiary 
or  grantor. 

2  New  rates  and  exemptions  for  Individual 
taxpayers  would  not  become  operative  until 
the  year  following  enactmcrit.  and 

3  Taxpayers  would  pay  a  "tentative  '  tax 
during  the  cuirent  year  at  current-year  rates 
but  based  on  prior-year  income,  such  ten- 
tative tax  to  be  subject  to  adjustment  to 
actual   tax 

Mr.  Ruml  admit.'!  that  the  plan  has  imper- 
fections, but  that  they  are  of  a  minor  order. 


At  one  point  he  said:  '  Instifar  as  there  Is 
inequity  in  the  plan  on  this  account,  It 
resides  in  being  too  beneficial  to  some  few 
taxpayers,  but  since  the  plan  is  beneficial  to 
all  and  harmful  to  none,  inequity  of  this 
kind,  though  regrettable,  is  an  Imperfection 
of  a  minor  order  as  compared  with  the  great 
good  that  will  be  achieved  "  At  another 
point  he  said :  "This  loss  of  revenue,  spread 
perhaps  over  a  period  of  60  years,  would  be 
partially  offset  by  certain  Increases  in  tax 
collections  under  the  plan:  and  in  any  case 
could  Ix'  made  up  by  slightly  higher  rates 
over  this  long  period  of  time."  What  in  Mr. 
Ruml  s  opinion  are  minor  imjicrfectlons.  in 
my  judgment,  are  such  major  defects  that  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Ruml  plan  is  unfair, 
undesirable,  and  unacceptable 

After  a  careful  study.  I  find  that  the  plan 
contains  five  major  defects: 

1.  It  is  unfair  because  it  conlers  the  great- 
est benefit  on  the  rich  and  little  or  none  on 
the  poor. 

2  Cancelation  of  tax  li.'.bilities  for  1941 
is  unjust  because  it  results  in  a  lcs.s  in  ri\t- 
nue   to  the  United  States  Government, 

3.  Novelty  of  measuring  "tentative  "  tax 
against  actual  tax  requires  two  returns  and 
two  sets  of  computations  Involving  3  ye.irs 
in   order  to  determine   1   years  tax 

4  Morale  of  war  worker  and  fightin;^  men 
will  be  adversely  affected 

5  Fails  to  accomplish  its  avowed  objec- 
tives. 

RUML    PLAN     fNFAIR 

To  permit  wealthy  men  who  received  ab- 
normal h.gh  incoints  during  1941.  probably 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  wr.r  effort,  whose 
Incomes  in  1942  were  normal  or  very  low, 
to  receive  a  nontaxable  gift  from  the  United 
States  Ciovernmcnt  in  the  form  of  a  lefund 
is  unfair  and   Intolerab'o. 

Fur  example.  Mr.  S:nith,  who  received 
$r>00.000  in  1941.  directly  traceable  to  the  war 
program,  and  whose  Incom?  in  1&42  was  very 
low!  would  have  his  tax  liability  of  more 
than  one-thlid  of  a  million  dollars  for  1041 
canceled  and  having  alioady  paid  his  tax 
in  1942  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  mote 
than  onc-third  of  a  million  dollars  in    1943. 

Now  let's  see  what  the  benefit  is  to  the 
small  taxpayers.  Here  are  the  latent  avail- 
able  official    Trca.'sury   statistics: 

For  the  calendar  year  1940 
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From  the  abcve  figures  It  Is  cvideiit  that 
out  of  13.662,786  small-income  earners  7.0S6  - 
423  per.5ons  or  52  percent  will  receive  no  ben- 
efit and  6.576  362  or  43  percent  will  receive 
little  benefit. 

Allowing  substantial  refunds  to  wealthy 
taxpayers  during  these  critical  time.s  will  fur- 
ther increase  the  amount  needed  by  the 
Treasury  to  me»"t  the  severe  cost  of  the  war 
and  the  probable  result  will  be  to  again  call 
upon  low-wage  earners  for  more  contribu- 
tions by  further  lowering  of  exemptions. 

CANCELING    194  1    TAX    DEBT   UNJUST 

Why  should  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment suffer  a  Ions  during  the  coming  years 
of  huge  war  expenditures  and  gigantic  defi- 
cits' I  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived two  weeks  ago  bearing  the  signature 
of  Randolph  E  Paul.  General  Coun.sel.  Treas- 
ury Department:  "I  have  consulted  the  Di- 
vision of  Tax  Research  on  the  co.<:t  of  the 
plan  to  the  United  States  Government  While 
there  is  no  way  of  estimating  acciuately  the 


loss,  the  amount  of  taxes  that  would  be 
forgiven  (the  tax  liabthty  lor  1941)  would 
exceed  $4,000,000,000  • 

Mr,  Ruml  would  minimize  the  los*  by  say- 
ing that  •'this  loss  would  be  partially  offset 
by  certain  Increases  in  tax  collections  under 
the  plan  and  in  any  case  could  be  made  up 
by  slightly  higher  rates  over  this  long  period 
of  time '•  Continuing,  he  says:  "Balancing 
any  possible  net  loss  m  revenue  to  Uie  Gov- 
ernment are  certain  important  advantages  " 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  dlsadvaiit.Mgcs  of  toe 
plan  far  outweigh  the  advantages 

TENTATIVE    TAX    SCHEME    COltfl'LFX 

In  attempting  to  put  tpxpayers  on  a  current 
or  pay-a-s-yuu-go  basis,  the  Ruml  plan  creates 
a  novel  formula  so  technical  and  complex 
that  I  believe  the  average  tr.X'paycr  will  be 
utterly  lost  in  the  maze  of  figures.  Stating 
it  as  simply  as  I  possibly  can.  the  Ruml  plan 
call<;  for  a  tentative  tax  collectible  during 
the  current  year,  ba.sed  upon  Income  of  pre- 
ceding year,  which  tentative  tax  I*  to  be  ap- 
plied against  the  actual  tax  and  any  diflti- 
tnce  to  be  adjusted  in  the  loUuwlng  year.  Tli.s 
rediy  is  too  muth  ni  t  only  for  the  Ui.xpayeis 
but  also  for  the  Governmfiit  beci=u*e  It  In- 
volves two  tax  retuM  s  and  two  sets  of  com- 
putations affecting  3  years,  in  order  to  de- 
termine 1  year's  tax  For  example,  to  com- 
pute the  tax  of  an  Individual  for  the  year 
1942  -cquires: 

1.  Income  lor  1941 

2  Payment  in  1942 

3  Adjustment  in  1943  (inei-.ns  either  re- 
fund  or  assessment! 

To  further  complicate  matters  thire  will 
be  millions  and  millions  of  adju.-imentfc  m 
the  form  of  tax  refund*  or  assessments.  In 
all  cases  of  a.ss<'ssment*  th.e  Ruml  plan's  ob- 
jective of  keeping  taxpayers  <.ui  of  debt  to 
the  Cicvernment   fails. 

I  understand  that  recently  the  Treasury 
Department  made  a  study  of  Incomte  of  .se- 
lected taxpayers  over  a  lO-year  period  and  the 
study  showed  that  in  every  case  taxes  would 
have  fluctuated  more,  would  have  been 
further  out  of  step  with  income,  under  the 
Ruml  plan  than  under  the  present  methiKl 
of  colliction.  If  this  IS  tiUe.  then  the  Treas- 
ury Department  would  be  faced  with  the  in- 
surmountable task  of  computing  refund!-  and 
assessments  for  a  big  army  of  Income  tax- 
payers 

MORALE  ADVLRSrLY  AFIECTED 

W'^nt  would  be  the  effect  on  the  morale 
of  marines  down  on  Solomon  Islands.  shiI- 
ors  at  sea.  and  soldlc-s  in  and  out  ot  Amer- 
ica when  they  learn  that  while  they  ere 
on  the  receiving  end  of  bullets  and  bayor;ets 
the  wealthy  are  on  the  receiTing  end  of  a 
bounty?  Will  war  workers  feel  like  producitig 
and  buying  War  bonds  when  they  hear  that 
$4, 000, (XX)  000  of  taxes  legitimately  ov.ed  to 
the  United  .States  Oovernment  lias  been 
scratched  off  the  books  In  the  midst  of  this 
cruel  and  costly  war?  I  think  the  morale 
of  these  people  right  now  is  so  necessary 
and  important  to  win  this  war  that  vie 
should  carefully  examine  all  plans  to  make 
certain   that   none   tamper  with   it 

AVOWED    ODJECTIVE     VN  ACrOMPLlSIf  m 

The  Ruml  plan  has  been  widely  public. z»U 
as  a  pay-as-you-go  plan,  lus  chief  objec- 
tives are  to  wipe  off  all  tax  debts  and  to  put 
taxpayers  on  a  ctirrtnt  basis  I  have  alre:.dy 
shov.n  that  the  cancelation  of  1941  tax  d'bts 
is  undesirable  and  that  millions  of  taxpayers 
will  still  be  in  debt  in  later  years  under  the 
Ruml  plan. 

I  now  want  to  show  that  the  plan  is  net 
an  honeet-to-gcodncts  pay-a.'-you-go  pl»n 
A  true  pay-a.i-you-go  plan  wou!d  have  tax 
payments  for  ti-.e  current  year  deducted  from 
current  earnings.  The  Ruml  pitm  dots  this 
In  fiction  but  not  In  fact 

By    basing    tax   payments   for   the  current 
j   year  on  prior  years  income  the  Ruml  flan  a 
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not  TislDf;  the  true  current  Income  out  of 
Which  current  payment*  should  be  made. 
Further,  severe  hurd.shlpm  result  In  many 
cases  on  this  account  Let  me  Illustrate: 
Mr  Green,  married  with  no  dependents, 
earned  12  000  In  1941  and  1942  »10000  In 
1943  and  12.000  In  1944  In  1943  Mr.  Green 
pays  $140  ( 19-13  tentative  tux  bused  on 
1943  Income  •  out  of  a  $10  000  Income,  which 
18  the  same  anidimt  payable  under  preseTit 
system  In  1944  he  must  pay  $2,152  (1944 
tentative  tax  b:'J=ed  on  1943  Income)  but 
out  of  a  $2,000  Income  His  tentative  tax 
la  high  because  his  Income  for  the  preceding 
year  was  high.  Also  payable  by  Mr.  Green 
in  1944  Is  the  big  adjustment  becau.se  In 
1943  hi«  tentative  tax  was  less  than  the 
actual  tax.  To  softtn  the  Impact  of  these 
Injustices  the  Ruml  plan  makes  a  provision 
for  relief. 

All  this  not  only  sounds  complicated,  It 
actually  Is. 

PHOPOSED  PAT-Aa-TOU-CO  PLAN 

The  Ideal  plan  la  one  that  collecta  the  tax 
at  the  source,  !n  short,  one  that  collects  the 
tax  during  the  current  year  out  of  current 
earnings  To  accompllrh  this  will  of  course 
necesj^ltate  the  rancelation  of  t.-xx  debl-s  at 
a  given  point.  It  can  be  done  In  the  manner 
now  proposed  which  I  will  call  the  pay-as- 
you-earn  plan.  Before  stating  the  new  plan. 
let  me  say  that  It  successfully  overcomes  every 
single  tbjection  leveled  at;ain.«t  the  Ruml 
plan.  Further.  It  Is  simple,  clear,  effective, 
and  actually  puts  taxpayers  on  a  current 
basis      Briefly,  the  plan  is  aa  follow.";: 

Every  taxpayer,  effective  on  tax  returns  due 
March  15.  1943.  will  receive  credit  for  the 
amount  of  tax  not  exceeding  the  tax  on  the 
first  $5,000  of  surtax  net  income,  plus  the 
tax  on  the  first  $5,000  of  normal  tax  net  In- 
come Commencing  April  1.  1943.  all  per- 
sons filing  returns  and  paying  no  tax  as  of 
March  15.  1943.  are  to  b*  subject  to  current 
tax  deduction,  based  on  current  income.  All 
other  taxpayers  are  to  be  aubject  to  current 
tax  deductions  based  on  prior  year  Income 
na  under  the  present  system.  The  new  5 
percent  victory  tax  is  to  be  canceled  and  cur- 
rent tax  deductions  made  from  January  1  to 
March  31  be  applied  against  current  year's 
tax.  New  ratea.  If  paused  prior  to  June  30. 
would  be  made  retroactive  to  January  1  and 
If  passed  subsequent  to  June  30  the  new 
rates  wt)Uld  become  effective  January  1  of 
the  following  year. 

The  effect  of  this  plan  Is  to  automatically 
wipe  out  tne  tax  debt  for  the  year  1942  lor 
approximately  95  percent  of  persons  filing  'ax 
returns,  or  31.350.000  persona.  This  means 
that  these  persons  wou!d  start  the  year  1943 
with  a  clear  bill  of  health,  and  that  from  n. iw 
on.  they  will  pay  their  Just  share  of  the  war 
cost  on  a  weekly  basis  out  of  their  weelrly 
Income. 

As  for  the  other  5  percent  of  the  taxpayers, 
approximately  1.650  C(X)  persons,  they  will  re- 
ceive the  same  basic  credit  which  In  their 
case  win  result  In  a  greater  benefit  In  actual 
dollars  and  cents.  For  these  few,  compara- 
tively speaking,  the  tax  debt  Is  reduced  but 
B^t  canceled. 

To  demonstrate  the  simplicity  and  work- 
ability of  the  proposed  pay-as-you-earn  plan, 
Z  present  the  following  examples: 

Basic  computations 
INtarried  persons— No  Je(«a<lont:<| 
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ADVANTAGE    OF    PAT-AS-TOU-EARN    PLAN 

As  previously  stated  the  pay-a^-you-earn 
plan  I  propose  carries  none  of  the  etignia  of 
the  Ruml  plan.  It  relieves  the  mental 
anguish  of  31.000,000  persons  suffering  from 
"taxltls"  and  gives  them  a  new  lease  cf  life 
by  the  mere  knowledge  that  they  owe  no  bade 
taxes,  and  that  from  now  on  when  the  close 
of  the  year  comes  around  they  need  not 
worry  about  raising  money  to  meet  taxes. 
As  for  the  comparatively  few  other  taxpayers, 
no  complaint.s  are  anticipated  as  no  harm 
ha.s  becu  done. 

Briefly  summarized  the  advantage.->  of  this 
pay-a.s-you-earn  plan  are  as  follows: 

1  Overcomes  all  five  objections  to  Ruml 
plan 

2  Not  one  single  red  penny  Is  paid  out  to 
anyone  by  the  United  States  Government 
now  or  ever. 

3.  Operation   Is   simple   and   workable. 

4.  Can  be  conveniently  put  Into  operation 
at  an  early  date. 

6  It  Is  equitable  to  high-  or  low-Income 
groups. 

6.  It  is  a  true  pay-as-you-earn  plan  be- 
cause It  taps  Income  as  it  flows  Into  hands 
of  taxpayers 

7.  Loss  to  United  States  Tren.-sury  negli- 
gible 

8  Provides  for  one  tax,  one  deduction,  one 
form  all  for  1  year. 

9  Admi's  no  imperfections  and  requires 
no  relief  provision. 

10  Is  fair,  desirable,  and  acceptable. 

CONCLUSION 

For  Congress  to  write  a  new  tax  bill  during 
wartime  Is  not  an  easy  assignment.  I  be- 
lieve It  has  done  a  good  Job  under  extremely 
difficult  circumstances.  CongreHsional  tax 
committees  have  had  to  sit  and  listen  for 
hours  on  end.  week  after  week,  to  tax  ex- 
perts, corporation  executives,  economists, 
profese<ir8.  and  plain  citizens  describing  In 
great  detail  complaints,  suggestions,  and  tax 
plans  and  all  this  not  without  patience  and 
understanding. 

The  most  conspicuous  mistake  of  the  new 
1942  tax  law  Is  the  omission  of  a  genuine 
pay-as-you-earn  plan  We  all  fervently  hope 
that  In  the  next  tax  bill,  soon  to  be  presented. 
CongreM  will  give  mere  thought  to  the  col- 
lectibility of  taxes.  raJier  than  to  search  for 
new  stmrces  of  revente. 

To  this  end  I  offer  the  pay-as-you-earn 
plan  as  my  best  siigg'sstlon,  because  it  does, 
lu  fact,  accomplish  Itu  objectives. 

The  American  pecple  and  Government 
sliould  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Ruml  for  having 
brought  to  light  the  theory  of  a  pay-as-you- 
go  plan.  But  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
as  a  loyal  citizen  If  I  did  not  raise  my  voice 
to  the  disastrous  results  of  his  plan. 


Mr  Ruml  Is  asking  for  support  of  hla  plan 
becaiise  he  believes  In  It.  I  am  asking  for 
support  of  my  pay-as-you-earn  plan  because 
I  believe  In  It  and  because  I  believe  it  Is  a 
better  plan  for  the  American  people  and  for 
the  United  States  Government. 


Idle  Tires  Shoald  Be  Recapped  and  Re- 
treaded  by  Smaller  War  Planti  Corpo- 
ratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  extensive  hearings  In  the  past  12 
months  by  our  Committee  on  Small  Easi- 
ness of  the  House,  both  in  Washington 
and  other  cities  throughout  the  Nation, 
it  was  the  universal  complaint  from  vari- 
ous industries  of  the  lack  of  functioning 
by  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation. 

ALSO  CONTKACT  WITH  PKOCITirMrNT  ACENCTIS  OF 
THE   COVKXNMENT 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpwra- 
tion  could  be  put  to  immediate  produc- 
tive use  in  securing  the  necessary  con- 
tracts to  keep  small  industry  within  the 
tire  Industry  functioning  during  this 
war.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  for  many 
years  independent  tire  rebuilders  pio- 
neered in  the  tire-rebuilding  field,  and, 
because  of  the  extensive  experience  in 
pioneering,  have  t)een  able  to  develop  a 
serviceable  retread,  or  recapped  tire.  It 
also  appears  that  during  this  pioneering 
by  these  independent  small  businesses 
within  the  tire  Industry,  they  did  run 
into  opposition  and  conflict  from  domi- 
nating influences  within  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, which  In  some  instances  at- 
tempted to  discourage  the  promotion  of 
the  use  of  either  retreaded  or  recapped 
tires.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  at  this  moment,  that  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  should 
enter  into  contract  immediately  with  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, in  fact  any  Government  agency 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  automobile 
tires  and  tubes,  and  affect  an  over-all 
contract  with  these  war  agencies;  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  in  turn, 
subletting  these  contracts  to  the  inde- 
pendent tire  dealers  and  tire  rebuildtrs 
throughout  this  Nation. 

M«    JCrrXKS'  TISTIMONT  TODAT.  rXBKUAKT    1 

We  all  know  that  severe  gasoline  ra- 
tioning is  in  effect  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board which  has  reduced  and  almost 
eliminated  the  use  of  automobile  passen- 
ger cars.  Indications  show  that  this 
curtailment  of  passenger-car  use  may 
spread  throughout  the  Nation.  If  tins 
takes  place,  small  Independent  business 
within  the  automobile  industry  will  suf- 
fer a  terrible  blow.  Mr.  William  JefTers' 
testimony  before  a  subcommittee  on 
Military  Affairs  today  made  provision  for 


the  use  of  rubber  in  truck  and  bus  tires, 
for  the  farmer,  and  for  some  types  of 
salesmen.  You  will  note  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  u.se  of  rubber  for  pas- 
::>cnser  cars,  either  for  new  tires  or  re- 
built tires.  Reports  are  also  reaching  me 
ihat  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  due 
10  the  lack  of  busines.s  in  the  rebuilding 
fleld.  independent  tire  rebuilders  are 
tiofins  their  places  of  business.  I  also 
•lave  had  rei)orts  reach  me  from  the 
Middle  West,  where  tires  have  been  re- 
turned under  the  idle-tirc-rcturn  plan. 
Those  who  returned  the.se  tires  were  re- 
ceiving' approximately  20  cents  a  tire 
irom  the  Govt-rnment  agencies.  In  my 
opinion,  this  may  be  a  tremendous  waste 
and  good  used  tires  are  probably  being 
wasted.  Furthermore,  it  takes  out  of 
use  those  tires  which  might  have  been 
I  etreaded  or  recapped. 

t-riLIZE   SMALL   CONCERNS    l.N    Ri;C.\rPING 

In  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee resolution  of  February  5.  1942,  the 
committee  recommended  unanimously 
that  these  war  aj^encies  utilize  the  small 
businesses  in  the  recapping  of  tires  and 
also  the  channeling  of  recapping  ma- 
chinrry  to  these  small  businesses.  Tln.se 
recommendations  were  in  order  then, 
and  they  arc  in  order  now  to  save  small 
business. 

BIG    ONES    HELPED     UNDER    PRESENT    PLAN 

It  i.";  our  understanding  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  retreading  contracts  will  ex- 
pire very  shortly.  The  way  these  con- 
tracts were  originally  made,  they  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  about  8  or  10 
people  throughout  the  Nation.  This  ar- 
rangement denied  the  right  to  thousands 
of  .small,  independent  businesses  to  se- 
cure this  bu.siness  and  it  1^  my  recom- 
mendation that  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  enter  into  negotiations  im- 
mediately for  the  repair,  retreading,  and 
recapping  of  tires  and  that  the.se  con- 
tracts be  sublet  to  independent  tire  re- 
builders and  retreaders  throughout  the 
Nation.  The.se  independent  businesses 
must  be  kept  going  to  serve  war  purposes 
and  also  to  preserve  the  neces.sary  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country.  If  they 
were  to  fail,  to  close,  or  be  liquidated  this 
countr>-s  war  efforts  and  our  transpor- 
tation system  would  be  severely  injured. 
No  time  should  be  lost  on  this  by  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation. 

I  respectfully  invite  these  suggestions 
to  the  agencies  involved  for  their  con- 
sideration, and.  I  hope,  early  considera- 
tion. 


A  Protein  Shortage  in  1943 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1,  1943 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foliov.ing  article  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Howard 


should  assist  in  furnishing  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  protein  situation  at  the 
present  time.  This  article  is  from  the 
February  is.sue  of  the  Farm  Journal  and 
Farmer's  Wife,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia. This  is  a  reliable  publication,  and 
this  article  should  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers that  are  receiving  .<;o  many  reques^ls 
in  repard  to   the  protein  shortage. 

The  article  follows: 

A  ProTiiN   Shortage   in   1943 
(By  R.  W,  Howard) 

"Nobody'.s  holdmg  back  the  protein  feed 
.supply.  There  just  l^n■t  encugh  in  s:ght  lo 
go  aruuiid." 

So.  in  two  sentences,  college  livestock  nu- 
trltloni.sts  from  Ohio  New  York,  and  Michi- 
gan summarized  a  potent  tlireat  to  1943's 
production  of  dairy  products,  egg?,  poultry, 
and  pork  during  secret  hearings  held  in 
Washington  January  7  to  9  before  officials 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Basing  their  conclusions  on  a  month-long 
Invpstlgailon,  conducted  for  the  Feed  Indus- 
try Planning  Committee  of  the  American 
Feed  Manufacturers  Association,  the  thiee 
concluded  that: 

1.  Farmers  hav'  stepped  up  protein,  vita- 
min, and  mineral  feeding  to  such  an  extent 
thcit  they  are  forcing  feed  manufacturers  to 
reduce  mixes  to  a  formula  not  much  richer 
than  that  of  straight  grain  feeds. 

2.  Government  has  failed  to  release  steel 
and  machinery  to  construct  plants  where  the 
riboflavin  and  phosphorus  needed  to  replace 
meat  scraps,  bone  meal,  and  fish  mea!  could 
be  manufactured. 

3.  Price  ceilings  and  the  ship  shortage  have 
created  a  demand  for  soybean  meal  so  ab- 
normal that  available  processing  facilities 
cannot   meet   It. 

4.  Dairy  herds  and  hogs  should  have  a  16- 
perccnt  balanced  protein  feed  to  achieve  the 
1943  goals.  Poultry  should  have  18  to  20  per- 
cent. Without  It.  milk,  egg.  and  fat  produc- 
tion will  slow  down;  marketing  seasons  will 
shift;  home  supplies.  In  view  of  Government 
commitments  on  lend-lease,  will  be  smaller 
in  1944. 

"Human  foods  In  the  form  of  animal  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  made  available  unless  the 
animals  are  provided  adequate  feeds  to  pro- 
duce meat.  milk,  and  eggs."  Dr.  R  M.  Bethke, 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
told  John  Hutson.  president  of  the  Commod- 
ity Cr<dit  Corporation.  "In  that  sense.  fc(d 
precedes  food." 

"The  United  States  faces  liquidation  of 
some  of  its  livestock  unless  quick  action  is 
taken."  J.  A.  McCcnnell,  general  manager  of 
the  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange  and 
chairman  of  the  Feed  Industry  Planning 
Committee,  told  Farm  Journal  m  an  exclusne 
interview.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  already 
taking  place.  Some  northeast  poultrymen 
are  drowning  baby  chicks  because  they  can- 
not obtain  feed  for  them — shocking  but  a 
fact. 

"Farmers  need  23  percent  more  protein, 
mineral,  and  vitamin  fc-eds  for  the  rest  of 
1943.  A  rationing  system  wont  solve  the 
problem  because  there  Is  no  way  to  ration 
the  shortage  and  make  it  go  arcund  so  that 
production  goals  can  be  reached. 

"In  round  flgu.'-es.  we're  going  to  have 
about  30  percent  cf  the  fish  meal  we  should 
have.  75  percent  of  the  meat  scraps  and 
tankage,  80  percent  of  the  soybean  oil  meal. 
95  percent  of  the  cottonseed  meal,  75  percent 
of  the  linseed  meal.  40  percent  cf  the  bone 
meal.  85  percent  of  the  alfalfa  meal.  40  per- 
cent of  the  skim  milk.  We  need  a  supply  of 
11.700  000  tons  cf  12  essential  feed  ingredi- 
ents    There  are  only  9  516.000  tons  in  sight  •' 

The  whole  situation,  the  millers  found, 
goci  back  to  the  failure  of  national  planners 


to  coordinate  their  fchemes  The  boatloads 
of  menhaden  and  other  oll-bearlng  fl*h  that 
used  to  come  Into  Charleston.  Seattle,  and 
San  Pedro  eventually  went  down  chicken 
gullets  in  Maryland  and  Iowa  as  Vitamin  O 
and  phosphorus.  Bone  meal,  imported  from 
Argentina,  filled  out  dairy  rations  In  Wiscon- 
sin Meat  scraps  and  tankage  from  Australia 
gave  Corn  Belt  hogs  a  bigger  frame  to  lay 
ham  and  bacon  on.  War  put  the  flshinp 
fleets  into  coast  patrol  service,  cut  off  the  im- 
ports. Soybeans,  while  the  best  of  the  vc{:e- 
lable  protein  substitutes,  don't  have  the 
riboflavin,  phosphorus,  and  other  "boosters' 
that  animal  and  G.'^h  proteins  contain. 

Yet.  when  a  large  chemical  company  made 
application  for  materials  to  build  a  plant 
that  could  manufacture  15.000  pounds  of 
clear  rlb<. flavin  a  year  (the  vitamin  equivalent 
of  800,000  000  pounds  of  skim  milk),  Wash- 
ington ofTicials  turned  them  down.  Com- 
panies who  produce  rbofjphonis  for  stock 
feeding  through  a  process  of  defluorlnating 
phosphate  hed  similar  experiences. 

OfSce  of  Price  Administration  Juggled  mat- 
ters a  bit  more  by  putting  a  ceiling  on  soy- 
bean me.-il.  Consequently,  soybean  meal  was 
being  quoted  at  $39  35  a  ton  wholesale  In 
Buffalo  on  January  9  while  ground  corn 
.sold  at  $39  20.  (The  meal  Is  35  percent  pro- 
tein: the  corn  about  10  percent  ) 

Ccmmcdlty  Credit  Corporation  ofBcevs 
made  no  promises  after  the  hearing.  But  im 
January  13  Washington  raised  a  price  cell- 
ing on  corn,  and  stated  that  crop  quotas 
might  be  up  this  year 

Mr  McConnell's  committee  will  carry  out 
an  effort  to  obtain  priorities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  critical  feed  materials. 

"The  farmer's  been  told  that  food  will  win 
the  war."  he  concluded.  "He  cant  produce 
the  food  without  proper  feed  quoUs  And 
that  cant  be  obtained  without  additional 
mill  capacity,  vitamin  factory,  fishing  fleeta. 
and  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  red  tape  scissoring," 

HOW  TO  MAKE   THE  rEED  LAST 

From  college  campuses,  feed  manufac- 
turers. Government  ofaciali?.  and  Us  own  ex- 
perts. Farm  Journal  presents  a  hurried 
round-up  of  some  "tips"  to  keep  your  live- 
stock from  eating  the  bottom  out  of  the 
feed  box  this  year  and  next. 

1  Don't  feed  dairy  or  hog  rations  p.bove 
16  percent  protein,  or  poultry  rations  above 
20  percent  protein.  Protein  Is  short — make 
It  last 

2.  Put  in  stocks  of  available  grains  right 
now.  such  as  crushed  or  ground  wheat,  corn, 
hominy,  and  the  like.  Feed  It  liberally. 
Grains' for  dairy  feeding  should  be  ground  as 
coarsely   as   possible. 

3.  Hold  up  delivery  on  that  early  order 
of  baby  chicks  if  you  don't  have  balanced 
protein  rations  on  hand  lo  see  them 
through.  Feed  problems  may  be  simpler  In 
March  and  April. 

4  Talk  up  the  idea  for  a  national  house- 
to-hcuse  bone  collection.  Millers  feel  that 
there  must  be  thousands  of  tons  of  meat 
scraps  and  bone  going  Into  garbage  palls 
which,  turned  back  to  processors,  would  make 
fine  bone  meal. 

5  If  you  have  grass  silage,  feed  some  of  It 
to  hogs".  If  not.  plan  to  put  seme  up  thli 
summer 

6  If  hens  drop  production  now  because 
you  cant  give  them  feed,  don't  sell  them 
oCr  Cornell  professors  claim  that  good 
breeding  strains  will  make  up  production  loet 
on  slim  feed  when  they  get  out  on  grass  In 
the  summer. 

7,  Make  plans  right  now  to  push  next 
year's  haying  forwaid  a  week,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  Is  then.  Younger  hays  wUl  pro- 
vide more  protein  for   1944  feeding, 

8  Plan  to  raise  all  the  grain*  and  rough- 
age crops  you  can  for   1944. 
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Tbe  New  Fann  Program 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  TirE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1.  19  i3 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of 
January  28,  1943,  on  the  new  larm  pro- 
gram. 

The  editorial  follows; 

THZ    NEW    FARM    PROORAM 

The  administration  ha«  announced  a  plan 
for  Increasinp  food  production  in  1943.  The 
pKi"  has  two  parts:  (1)  Subsidies  amount- 
ing to  1 100.000 .OCO  to  be  paid  to  those  who 
Increase  their  pruductlnn  of  sweetp  itatoes. 
toybeans.  pralii  sorghum.?,  peanuts,  flax,  and 
dried  pea?;  and  (2)  the  recruiting  of  an  urmy 
rf  firm  h.inds  pru^.cipally  from  wonien.  store 
clerks,  and  student.s. 

The  need  for  action  to  Increase  the  supply 
cf  ffK;d  In  tie  United  Slates  ha.s  long  been 
evident,  with  many  stores  unable  to  get 
enough  gucd.s  to  ^tay  in  bu."-incjs  and  mure 
•nd  more  things  which  were  always  abundant 
dUappearing  from  the  market.  It  can  be 
Bssumed  that  the  f o<  d  administrators  list  of 
commodities  was  well  sleeted. 

But  to  reco^^nlze  the  need  for  more  food 
Is  net  to  give  approval  to  the  plan  as  an- 
liounced  A  yub.^idy.  the  Goveriiraent  fines. 
Is  needed  because  thr  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
produce  more  at  present  prices.  If  the  pilcj 
w  ere  allowed  to  gu  up.  more  production  would 
result,  but  the  Government  Insists  upon  tre- 
tendlng:  that  prues  are  not  going  up. 

Tlie  si'.bsidy  Is  a  mere  ma£k  for  a  higher 
price.  The  farmer  gets  mr  re  but  the  ccn- 
eupier  Is  ixcused  f'om  paying  the  advance. 
The  rest  of  the  price  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayer.  A  price  advance  wou!d  meet  the 
problem  frankly  and  more  effejtively.  It 
Wc-u'.d  stimulate  prrdurtion  and  dl.'scruraee 
consumption.  By  ha\lng  the  consumer  p.ny 
only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  ol*lainlng  the 
BUpply  the  consumer  Is  not  encouiagrd  to  be 
economical  in  using  what  Is  available.  Ra- 
tioning therefore  becomes  necessary.  Thus 
the  Government  creates  a  new  problem  in 
the  process  cf  solvm;^  nn  existlni;  ore 
"  Tt  may  be  that  all  th.nt  can  b.^  done  n>>w 
•bout  the  farm-labor  crisis  is  t<)  recruit 
woivien.  store  clerks,  and  pencil  pusheri'  to 
work  In  the  fields  next  summer  aiul  harvest 
the  cr.'ps  nixt  tall  What  a  little  gray  matter 
In  important  places  ccud  have  accon  plishcd 
a  year  t-go  In  making  secuie  the  food  supply 
Jor  t^e  duration  of  the  war!  Plenty  ui  pio- 
fcsslrinals  were  thon  a\ailable:  now  we  m'lst 
depend   upon   amateuij 

Washington  appuiently  couldn't  under- 
stand that  an  adequate  food  supply  was  as  es- 
sential in  wartime  as  an  adequate  munitions 
supply  S'iilled  w>':l:'nen  in  essential  manu- 
facturing industries  from  the  beginning  have 
been  given  deferment  from  the  draft  on  the 
ground  chat  they  were  domg  as  much  f  r  the 
war  effort  wliere  they  wtre  as  they  would  in 
the  Army,  and  becaiiso  other  persons  of 
equal  skill  could  not  be  had  to  take  their 
places.  Agriculture  was  not  similarly  treated, 
although  experienced  hands  are  required  to 
do  the  work  effectively  and  siibst.tutes  of 
equal  .skill  are  unobtainable.  After  3,000.000 
workers  out  pt  a  total  of  12.000.000  had  left 
the  farms.  Manpower  Administrator  McNutt 
froze  farm  hand-,  on  their  Jobs  and  they  were 
given   deferment  status.     That   was    locking 


the  farm  gate  after  a  large  part  of  the  farm 
hands  had  gone  to  town  or  Into  the  Army.  It 
may  be  that  the  nr-illlners  and  stenographers 
will  be  able  to  hunk  corn  and  pitch  hay.  but 
we  doubt  that  It  v/Ul  be  possible  for  farmers 
to  rai&e  bigger  crops  with  such  assistance. 


Ruml  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NFW    YOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  1.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  calamities  which  other  countries 
have  .sulfered  by  the  collapse  of  public 
credit  should  warn  us  to  adopt  a  sound 
fiscal  policy  of  revenue  collection  to 
avt>;t  the  aanpcr  of  national  insolvency 
foUowinsT  the  war  boom. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 

include  the  following  timely  article  from 

the  WashinKton  Post  of  February  1.  1943. 

by  Mark  Sullivan  on  the  Ruml  plan: 

Ruml  Tax   Pl.\n 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

PAY    AS    VOL'    GO 

V/hen  this  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan,  or  Ruml 
phi:i.  was  fiist  put  foiward  It  setmed  Ju.*-! 
anc'ther  Idea.  Many  persons  regarded  it 
sceptically,  being  dubious  abc^ut  ^ny  p!an 
that  proposes  to  make  taxpaylng  easier.  But 
it  rtas  stirred  so  much  discussion  that  tlie 
House  Ways  and  Means  Comnuttte  will  hcjld 
hearings  on  it  this  week. 

To  understand  the  plan,  begin  with  what 
many  persons  know— and  some  10.000.000 
more  new  ta.xpnyers  will  lei'rn  this  year;  tliat 
is.  under  the  e.\i.-ting  systi  ni  the  income  taxes 
we  pay  m  any  year  are  on  the  income  of  the 
year  before  The  ta.xes  we  piy  this  year — 
1SH3  —  will  be  on  the  income  we  earned  last 
year — 1942  Everybody  Is  always  ,a  year 
behind 

Now.  what  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  proposes 
Is  that  taxes  we  pay  this  year  shall  be  on 
the  income  we  earn  this  year.  Th:s  Implies 
stiniething  that  seems  startling  It  iinp!if>s 
tliat  nob(  dy  will  pay  any  taxes  in  lust  year's 
lncome--the  income  for  1942  would  Just  be 
skipped—  and  that  is  what  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan  means. 

As  a  way  of  making  the  proposed  chat^pe 
clear,  imagine  a  dialogue  betwem  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  taxpayer.  While  this  dlalosue 
state's  the  basic  Idea,  the  method  of  carry- 
ing; it  out  here  outlined  Is  only  one  of  sev- 
er;U   sii.:;cestcd  ways: 

Government.  You  don't  need  to  pay  any 
tax  on  your  last  year's  Income— that's  wiped 
out  You  nni'X  go  on  paying  Income  tax 
a  usual,  on  MTCh  15.  aiui  quarterly  t^ere- 
after — but  is  to  be  tax  on  this  year's  income. 

Taxpayer.  Okay  by  me.  But  how  come? 
I  don  t  know  what  my  Income  this  j-ear  will 
be 

GovoiNMENT.  On  that,  we'll  Jtist  make  a 
guess — th(  Ui;h  a  guess  in  exact  flg\ircs.  We 
will  assume  that  your  income  for  1943  will 
be  the  same  as  In  1942. 

TAxpAYEit  But  I  know  my  Income  this  year 
Is  not  g.iing  to  be  the  same  as  last  year. 

OovERNMiNT  All  right.  At  the  end  of  this 
year  you  will  mak«  out  a  return  show.ng  Just 
whit  your  Income  this  year  was  Then  we  11 
make  an  adjustment  between  us.  If  your 
Income   turns  out   to  be  more  than  in    1942. 


you'll  pay  additional  tax  to  us.     If  le.s8,  the 
Treasury  will  make  a  refund  to  you. 

Taxpayer.  One  thing  about  that  I  don't 
like — it  means  making  out  two  returns  in  one 
year. 

Government  Not  at  all.  The  return  you 
make  at  the  end  of  this  year  will  be  the  re- 
turn you  would  make  anyhow,  under  the 
existing  system  You  will  go  ahead  making 
one  return  a  year  as  now 

Taxpayer.  Well,  it's  all  right  with  me— but 
how  about  you?  Won't  you  lose  a  whoU 
year's  tax  money? 

Govf.RNMiNT  Ni.«t  at  all.  Well  take  1 
year's  taxes,  as  usual.  The  only  change  is.  1', 
will  be  on  this  year's  Income,  instead  of  lasr, 
year's. 

This  fact,  that  the  Government  wou'd  no- 
lose,  is  difBcult  for  many  to  grasp.  But  it'j 
like  turning  tht  clock  forward — or  In  thl^ 
case  the  whole  calendar 'forward  Cons.der 
perl'.)ds  of  years  In  any  3-year  period,  or  5.  or 
100.  the  Government  will  collect  taxes  for 
that  number  oi  years  It  does  not  matter 
how  the  years  are  labeled  on  the  calendar. 
In  the  coming  3  years.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  the  Government  crllecta  on  Incomej 
of  1942  43  44  as  under  the  present  system — 
or  on  incomes  of  1943  44  45,  as  under  the  pro- 
posed system  The  Government  is  Interestcl 
in  totals:  total  national  income.  And  the 
average  total  over  a  sei^les  of  years  woull 
yield  about  the  same  ti'.xes  under  the  pro- 
posed .system  as  under  the  existing  one 

Wcu'.d  the  taxpayrr  benefit?  Yes;  in  a 
fu'idarnental  way  All  would  be  free  frori 
having  taxes  for  a  p;ust  y^ar  banging  over 
them.  All  would  be  broupht  up  to  date;  that 
Is  what  pay-as-you-go  means,  and  It  Is  ai 
Imm^n.-^e  advantage.  For  example,  under  the 
existing  sjstem.  on  February  3  everybody 
ewes  the  Government  all  the  teres  on  i.-'.^t 
year's  Income.  Call  that,  as  an  easily  under- 
6ti>i  d  figure,  $1.20C  And  he  owes  also  1 
month's  taxes  on  thLs  year's  Income  Ca!l 
this  $100.  Tl  at  is  $1,300  in  all.  But  undf  r 
ti.e  proposed  plan,  this  taxpayer  would  owe 
$1C0.  And  every  quarterly  tax  day— M.irc.i 
15  and  so  on — evcryb'.dy  would  be  squat; 
with    the   Government 

Tlie  basic  virtue  of  pay-as-you-go  is  that 
the  taxes  any  person  pays  In  any  1  year  are 
in  proportion  to  the  Income  he  receives  the 
same  year.  This  would  be  a  relief  to  many 
persons  who  this  year  receive  small  Incon.*  s 
because  they  are  in  the  Army,  or  for  oll.i  r 
nasons.  but  arc  expected  to  pny  taxes  ca 
larger  Incomes  received  last  year. 


John    O'Donncl!    Wins    $50,000   Verdict 
Against  Philadeipltia  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or   NfT-VV    YOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  1.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lea\e 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  t^e 
Record.  I  include  the  fcllcwing  p.^tir  e 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
Saturday.  January  30.  1943,  entitled 
"John  O'Dmnell  Wins  $50,000  Verdi'  t 
Against  Philadelphia  Record." 

I  believe  the  American  public  will  le 
very  much  interested  in  reading  the.'-e 
facts  and  In  drawing  their  own  concli.- 
sions.  The  constant  attacks  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Record  and  such  newspapers  cs 
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the  Washington  Post,  PM,  The  Daily 
Worker,  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  on  former  noninterventlonist  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  those  who  disa- 
greed with  Roosevelt's  foreign  policies 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  are  well  known. 
Mr.  OTtonnell  has  rendered  a  real  pub- 
lic service  by  instituting  legal  action  t« 
a  result  of  the  smear  attacks  made 
against  him  by  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
and  has  set  a  good  example  for  others 
who  may  be  likewise  libeled. 
The  article  follows: 

John  O'Donnell  Wins  $50,000  Verdict 
Against  Philadelphu  Record 

Philadelphia  Pa.,  January  30 — Damages 
totaling  $50,000  he  asked  were  awarded  yes- 
terday to  John  O  Donnell.  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
In  his  suit  for  libel  against  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  because  of  an  editorial  It  published 
April  18.  1941.  attacking  O'Donnell.  whose 
•'Capitol  Stuff"  column  Is  also  published  In 
the  Washington  Times-Herald 

The  Issue  in  the  case,  as  defined  by  Com- 
mon Pleas  Judge  Joseph  Sloan  In  a  40- 
minut*  charge  to  the  Jury,  was  the  "good 
faith"  of  J.  David  Stem,  publisher  of  the 
Record. 

CALLKD    HIM    BIASED 

The  Record  did  not  attempt  to  plead  or 
prove  the  truth  of  its  editorial  attack  upon 
O'Donnell.  The  editorial  called  him  a 
"Nazlphlle"  and  said  he  "taroadrast  to  his 
friends  and  barflies  his  sympathies  with  Hit- 
ler's aims,  such  as  destruction  of  the  British 
Empire,  suppression  of  labor  unions,  and 
liquidation  of  the  Jews  "  O'Donnell  Is  "not 
an  unbiased  reporter."  the  attack  continued. 

Stem  te.stlfled  that  he  wrote  the  editorial 
In  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Record — 
the  ofDce  of  Robert  S.  Allen,  who  was  then 
his  correspondent   there. 

Stern  also  testifled  he  obUlned  Informa- 
tion adverse  to  O'Donnell  from  George  Back- 
er, former  co-owner  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post.  In  which  Stem  Is  a  stockholder 
and  director;  from  Drew  Pearson,  with  whom 
Robert  Allen  was  formerly  a.ssociated  In  writ- 
ing the  column  "Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round."  and  from  Charles  Michelson.  former 
publicity  director  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

O'Donnell's  coun«iel  later  pointed  out  In 
argument  that  all  of  the  defendants  wit- 
nesses were  cither  associated  with  the  de- 
fendant In  business  or  were  members  of  the 
Fight  For  Freedom  organization,  who  were 
later  employed   by   the   Government. 

NEW    TRIAL    SOUGHT 

The  Jury  of  eight  women  and  four  men 
reached  its  verdict  against  the  Record  Thurs- 
day night  and  handed  it  to  the  court  in  a 
sealed  envelope  to  be  opened  at  10  o'clock 
yesterday  morning. 

The  trial  took  a  sensational  turn  when, 
after  the  verdict  was  announced.  Defense 
Counsel  Scofleld  charged  the  Jury  had  delib- 
erated only  a  few  minutes  and  hadn't  given 
the  evidence  "sufflclent  consideration"  He 
said  he  made  these  allegations  "In  the  light 
of  information  given  by  court  attaches  who 
overheard   the  deliberations  " 

The  Jurors,  upon  being  questioned  thix 
morning,  all  stated  they  devoted  25  to  45 
minutes  to  deliberations  before  taking  their 
first  vote,  which  admittedly  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  O'Donnell.  Further  dellveratlon 
was  held  on  the  amount  of  damages. 

IMMEDIATE    ARCtJMENT    RETUSED 

Tlie  court  refused  ScoGeld's  motion  for  Im- 
mediate argument  and  ruling  on  his  new 
trial  petition 

This  motion  will  be  argued  next  Thursday 
before  a  panel  of  three  Judges,  Including  a 
trial  Judge  In  the  case. 
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This  Just-cloaed  trial,  which  lasted  9  days, 
was  OTkinnell's  second  attempt  to  get  the 
evidence  of  ilbel  before  a  Jtiry.  His  first.  In 
November  1941  in  another  branch  of  the 
Philadelphia  Common  Pleas  Court,  ended  in 
a  mistrial  of  a  sort  that  has  since  attracted 
widest  attention  among  lawyers  all  over  the 
United  States. 

It  developed  as  follows: 

On  the  first  day  of  the  proceeding.  O'Don- 
nell's counsel  entered  most  of  their  evidence 
in  chief  of  libel  by  the  Record  and  put  on 
several  of  their  principal  witnesses. 

The  PhUadelphla  Record  for  the  next  day 
published  a  news  story  with  an  8-column 
banner  line  disclosing  the  fact  that  OT)on- 
nell  had  asked  damages  for  $50,000.  Under 
Pennsylvania  law.  the  amount  of  damages 
claimed  in  any  lawsuit  Is  supposed  to  be 
kept  secret  from  the  Jury,  and  to  publlih 
such  Information  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
court  procedure. 

O'Donnell,  therefore,  was  entitled  to  a.sk 
a  mistrial,  but  his  counsel  informed  the  court 
they  felt  it  more  important  to  go  on  with  the 
trial  than  to  claim  their  rights  under  law. 

riRST    TRIAL    ENDED 

Thereupon.  Lemuel  B.  Scofleld,  counsel 
for  the  Record,  went  Into  the  corridor  of  the 
courtroom  building  for  consultation  with 
Stern  and.  on  his  return,  announced  that  the 
Record  itself  would  ask  for  a  mistrial  on  the 
basis  of  the  story  it  had  published. 

To  everyone's  amazement,  the  Judge 
promptly  granted  the  motion,  and  the  trial 
was  ended  with  O'Donnell's  principal  evi- 
dence disclosed  and  the  defense's  still  un- 
revealed.  thus  allowing  the  Record  to  profit 
from  Us  ovim  misconduct. 

O'Donnell's  counsel  asked  for  the  earliest 
possible  resumption  of  the  case,  and  this  just 
concluded  trial  was  set  for  January  18.  Among 
the  witnesses  for  the  Record.  In  Its  attempt 
to  prove  Its  good  faJth  in  wTltlng  the  libelous 
editorial,  was  Stephen  Early.  secretai7  to 
President  Rooeevelt. 

Other  witnesses  for  Stern  Included  Ken- 
neth Crawford,  of  PM,  one-time  correspond- 
ent for  Stern's  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
Gardiner  Jackson,  whose  $5.600-a-year  Agri- 
culture Department  Job  has  Just  been 
abolished. 

Ulrlc  Bell,  now  with  the  Office  of  Wer  In- 
formation, former  executive  secretary  of 
Fight  For  Freedom,  came  from  Los  Angeles 
to  testify  for  Stern. 

Jackson  has  l)een  cited  several  times  by  the 
Dies  committee.  Before  going  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  special  assistant  to 
Under  Secretary  Paul  Appleby,  he  was  for  sev- 
eral years  an  official  of  the  Southern  Tenant 
Farmers  Union 

Testimony  favorable  to  Stem  was  re^d  into 
the  court  record  in  the  form  of  a  deposition 
by  Robert  8.  Allen. 

Among  the  witnesses  for  O'Donnell  was  Sir 
Willmott  Lewis.  Washington  correspondent 
of  thp  London  Times  Others  who  testified 
for  ODonnell  were:  Morris  Ervin  (Cincin- 
nati Times):  Warren  Francis  (Los  Angeles 
Times) :  Theodore  Goldsmith,  financial  writer; 
Charles  Grldley  (Chicago  ^^m) ;  Lt.  James 
Preston  O'Donnell.  United  States  Army.  Also 
testifying  by  deposition  was  Arthur  Hachten. 
International  News  Service. 

Senator  Charles  W  Tobey  (Republican) 
of  New  HamjMhlre.  confirmed  O'Donnell's 
statement  that  before  wTitlng  the  story  that 
brought  the  record  editorial,  he  (Tobet)  had 
conferred  with  O'Donnell  and  that  he  was 
one  of  tlie  Senators  who  gave  O'Donnell  the 
Information  on  which  the  story  was  based. 

DEPOSITIONS   GIVEN 

Depositions  favorable  to  O'Donnell  were 
given  by  Washington  correspondents  Edwin 
W.  Gableman  (Cincinnati  Enquirer).  Rich- 
ard L.  Harkness  (formerly  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  now  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
newscaster),    Paul    Ward    (Baltimore    Sun). 


and  Clifford  A.  Prevost  (Detroit  Free  PreMi 
and  other  Knight  papers) ,  but  these  were  not 
allowed  by  the  court. 

Counsel  who  obtained  the  $50,000  Judgment 
In  O'Donnell's  t&var.  Included  John  D.  M. 
HamUton.  of  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Pepper. 
Bodlne.  Stokes,  and  Schock,  and  Louis  O. 
Caldwell,  Washington  partner  of  tbe  Chicago 
firm  of  Klrkland.  Fleming.  Green.  Martin, 
and  Ellis.  Thomas  E.  Comber.  Jr.,  assisted 
Mr.  HamUton. 

Bom  and  educated  in  Masachusetts.  John 
O'Donnell  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
police  reporter  for  the  Boston  Record  in  1913. 
at  the  age  of  17. 

His  first  Job  in  New  York  was  writing  de- 
scriptions for  McCall's  Fashion  Plates,  after 
which  he  got  a  Job  picking  serials  for  a  syndi- 
cate, and  Joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Dally  News  in  the  middle  1930's. 

He  came  to  Washington  to  cover  President 
Roosevelt's  first  inauguration  In  1932  and  has 
remained  here  since. 


Nazi  Jewish  Atrocities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   TORK 

rv  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  I,  1943 

Idr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  over  station  WHN. 
Friday.  January  29,  1943: 

The  guilt  of  the  Nazis  with  respect  to  the 
murder  of  Innocent  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren In  all  the  conquered  countries.  Includ- 
ing 2.000.000  Jews,  is  beyond  anything  re- 
corded In  history. 

Since  the  last  war,  we  in  this  country  have 
become  so  skeptical  of  atrocity  stories,  gen- 
erally, that  we  have  hesitated  to  believe  the 
reports  coming  out  of  Europe.  The  Nails 
have  banked  on  this  skepticism,  knowing  In 
advance  that  their  butchery  would  be  un- 
believable. They  have  continued  fairly  un- 
molested their  reign  of  terror.  It  is  now 
about  time  that  the  American  people  were 
retlly  and  thoroughly  aroused  to  what  is 
happening. 

They  must  correlate  the  slaying  of  inno- 
cents In  countless  thousands  with  the  tjrpe 
of  peace  to  come  and  with  the  machinery 
that  mtist  be  set  up  to  enforce  that  peace 
and  to  prevent  recurrence  of  any  massen- 
mord  (massacres).  It  Is  essential  to  Impress 
upon  America  the  present  peril  of  the  Jews. 
TT.e  5.000.000  remaining  In  the  Nazi-con- 
trolled countries  await  annlhUatlon.  Hitler- 
inspired  pogroms  abound  everywhere. 

Frankly,  it  le  also  essential  to  impress 
upon  the  conscience  of  freemen  everywhere 
that  what  is  happening  to  the  Jews  fore- 
shadows the  fate  of  all  peoples  under  the 
Nazi  heel. 

Hitler  faces  certain  defeat.  The  day  he 
realizes  that,  his  ruthlessness  will  know  no 
bounds.  He  will  unleash  such  unbridled  ter- 
rcr.  particularly  against  the  Jews,  as  the 
world  has  never  before  witnessed. 

"If  the  day  should  ever  come,"  Coebbels 
w.-ote  recently  In  his  weekly  Das  Reich,  "when 
wiB  m.ust  go.  If  some  d.iy  we  a-e  compelled 
to  leave  the  scene  of  history,  we  will  slam 
tfce  door  so  hard  that  the  universe  wUl  shake 
and  mankind  will  stand  back  in  stupefac- 
tl(jn." 

Goebbels.  Horthv.  Antone^cu.  Quisling. 
Museert.  HimmJer,  Goerlng.  and  other  stooges 
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of  Hitler  will  make  It  their  business  to  de- 
Btroy  every  Jewish  life  and  np  out  of  the 
universe,  as  far  as  they  may,  all  traces  of 
Jewisn  existence 

Americans  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
Hitlers  destruction  of  the  Jews  simply  re- 
veals a  pattern  of  what  he  Intends  to  do  In 
hijj  treachery  and  vindlctlvenesa  against  all 
the  peoples  at  the  western  world. 

There  Is  to  be  the  Herrenvolk.  Lower  In 
scale  would  bo  the  Sklavenvolk— those  who 
■  re  slaves  to  the  master  Herrenvolk  All  oth- 
ers are  unworthy  and  must,  therefore,  be  de- 
stroyed in  this  wholesale  purge  There  Is 
no  place  for  the  Jews  They  must  be  de- 
stroyed and  Europe  muf  t  be  made  Judenreln 
They  cannot  be  made  Sklavenvolk  for  they 
are  even  beneath  the  unworthy.  The  role  of 
Sklavenvolk  Is  leserved  for  non-Aryans  like 
the  Poles,  the  C/erhs,  the  Serbs,  the  Croats 

In  the  beginning.  Killer  confined  his  raids 
to  the  Jews  in  Germany.  The  foreign  offl- 
cial.'s  both  here  and  abroad  said  It  was  a 
mi'.tter  of  no  concern  of  theirs.  We  adopted 
the  usvial  "hands  off"  policy.  Hitler  knew 
there  was  anll-Semlt Ism  In  every  ciuutry. 
including  our  own.  Ho  took  advantage  of  It. 
The  people  of  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain. France,  and  Scandinavia  were  Indiffer- 
ent They  tossed  it  aside  as  a  mere  JewtJh 
problem.  They  said  "It  could  not  happen 
here  "     It  did  happen  there 

At  first  the  Jews  were  the  victims,  then 
the  Czechs,  then  the  Polop.  the  French,  the 
Serbs,  the  Albanians,  the  Greeks,  and.  lastly, 
the  so-called  Aryans,  vhe  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians ThroUK;h  failure  to  heed  and  take 
proper  precaution,  the  Jewi.-^h  problem  had 
become  a  world  problem.  But  even  at  this 
late  hour,  we  In  America  are  wot  svifllclently 
upprv'henslve  of  il\e  killings,  mass  mii;rations, 
the  shooting  of  hosiakjes,  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocc-nt  by  the  Nazis. 

Repetition  has  dulled  our  senses  There 
arc  many  who  still  feol  we  are  beyond  Hitler's 
reach  and  have  nothing  to  fear.  This  is  a 
senrelesa  attitude      We  liave  loads  to  fear. 

No  country  ha-*  suffered  more  than  Poland. 
No  race  ha.s  .suffered  more  than  the  Jews. 
E;»ch  day  brings  the  word  of  mere  startling 
cruelty,  more  Insienlous  methods  of  torture. 
The  Nazis  show  keen  dellpht  in  killing  peo- 
ple, but  keenest  frenzy  in  destroying  the 
Jews 

Lhiring  a  recent  transfer  of  Jews  from  vil- 
lages near  Warsaw  to  the  Warsaw  ghetto, 
all  who  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  Nazi 
guards,  particularly  old  people  and  children, 
were   indiscriminately   shot 

In  Lublin,  the  patients  in  a  Jev,;sh  hcs- 
plta!  and  a  goodly  po/tlon  of  the  general 
population  of  the  ghetto  were  machine- 
gunned  as  thev  were  dr.vf  n  r.long  tlie  streets 
and  shot  down  in  cold  blixd  Jews,  regard- 
less of  sex  and  a^e.  are  taken  In  groups  from 
the  ghetto  and  shot.  Their  bodies  are  used 
to  supply  fat.  and  their  bones  are  used  for 
fertilizer  Even  burled  corpses  !  ,i',e  bet  n  dis- 
interred for  thu>  commercial  {.iriHi.-f  Each 
Jewish  body  huj?  a  utility  value  of  50  relchs- 
marks. 

Veritable  slaughterhouses  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jews  have  been  fet  up  in  Kowno.  capi- 
tal of  Li'hLuania  At  Bilzec  the  poor  unfor- 
tunates were  m.issecl  together  In  a  large 
building.  The  vicums  were  ordered  to  strip 
naked,  as  though  they  were  to  have  a  bath 
They  were  then  led  to  a  sort  of  barracks  with 
a  iv.etal  floor  The  door  was  locked  An 
electric  current  was  turned  on  The  victims 
died  m  utmtst  agony  It  was  indeed  a  bath  — 
a  Biutbad  (bloi-d  bath)  There  have  been 
numerdia  reports  of  Jews  l)eing  packed  Into 
freight  cars  m  lots  of  50  and  60  and  then 
destroyed  by   lethal   gase.«. 

A  new  horror  devised  by  Nazi  doctors  con- 
sists of  Injecting  air  Into  the  veins  of  the 
human  body.     This  leads  to  general  poison- 


ing and  death  ensues  after  a  few  hours.     One 
physician  can  make  100  Injections  In  1  hour. 

We  can  h  irdly  believe  the  dreadful  fate 
that  awaits  Polish  and  other  European  Jews. 
Catholics,  and  minority  groups  The  mass 
murders  and  indescribable  torture  will  cause 
men  for  generations  to  shudder.  In  com- 
parison the  horrors  of  Roman  persecution  of  i 
the  early  Christians,  the  massacre  of  St  Bar-  | 
tholomews  Night,  or  the  terrors  of  the  Ja- 
cobin's guilkitme  pale  into  insr^nificance  | 

We  face  the  soul-retchir.g  spectacle  of  a 
"fuhrer  "  boasting  that  the  Jews  had  once 
laughed  at  his  threat  of  extermination, 
but  now  "countless  n.umbers  of  those  who 
laughed."  he  said,  "are  no  longer  laughing" 
The  demoniacal  shrieking  of  Hitler  reaclus 
its  highest  point  of  violence  in  proclaiming 
that  the  world  must  be  made  Judenrem  (free 
of  Jews  I . 

There  were  500  000  Jeus  In  Germany  when 
Hitler  came  to  power.  By  19:19  oppies.sion  and 
forced  migration  had  reduced  the  number  to 
200.000  Today  there  are  only  40.000  elderly. 
weakened  Jews  In  Germany  who  cannot  long 
survive  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  mote 
than  100.000  Jews  ha\e  perished  in  Germany 
through  pogroms,  suicides,  exposure,  aiid 
expulsion 

The  picture  revc:UPd  by  a  few  bald  figures 
of  "man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  t-hould  need 
no  elaboration  In  Yugoslavia,  99  percent  of 
the  country's  Jews  and  those  wlio  had  taken 
refuge  there  from  other  countries  are  now 
dead  In  Slovakia,  65  000  Jewish  men. 
Women,  and  children  were  deported  to  Jewl.--h 
ghettos  and  the  dep<^)rtalion  of  the  remain- 
ing 20.000  Is  imminent.  It  is  reported  au- 
thentically that  not  more  than  '270 OCO  Jews 
are  left  of  the  900.000  who  lived  in  Rumania 
proper  in  1939  Of  the  183.000  deported  to 
the  prison  camp  at  Translstrla  some  75.000 
hue  perished.  Fewer  than  10.000  Jews  re- 
main 111  Belgium  )f  the  85.C00  who  lived  there 
in  1940  In  the  Netherlands,  all  Jews  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  4:^  were  deported 
No  Jews  could  use  the  telephones,  trolley 
cars,  or  trains  All  wear  the  yellow  star  as 
the  insignia  of  degradation 

Puppet  Quusling  neatly  solved  the  Jewish 
problem  in  Norw.iy  In  the  early  hours  c.f 
the  dawn  when  faked  air-raid  ah.rms  had 
cleared  tlie  streets  of  the  populace  of  Oslo. 
an  army  of  state  policemen.  Gestapo  agent.s, 
and  "hirdmeiin"  (storm  tnxipers)  burst 
through  the  town  and  rounded  up  the  Jewl.=h 
residents  Throughout  the  nUiht  they  were 
herded  aboard  a  northern  ship  on  its  Wi.y 
across  the  Baltic,  eastern  Europe  for  their 
destination,  their  fate  unknown  Of  Norway's 
1.300  Jews.  1  for  every  2.250  of  the  ixipula- 
tion,  532  were  abon»-d  the  ship  .some  300  had 
escaped  to  Sweden,  the  rest  were  either  In 
hidli'g.  dead,  or  in  concentration  camps. 

Beginning  with  November  15.  1942.  the 
plaruied  liquidation  of  the  Jews  in  france 
proceeded  steadily  with  increasing  pitch 
1  he  report  has  reached  us  that  Germany  has 
placed  February  15  as  the  day  for  the  total 
berm;cli!ung  of  the  Jews  In  new  France  " 
The  program  ol  denaturalization,  intern- 
ment.s.  and  wliolejale  deportations  of  an  Cfti- 
mated  30.0(X)  to  35.000  Jew.^  w.ll  be  handed 
over  to  German  authorities  The  Imagina- 
tion is  overstrained  in  the  realir.ations  of  the 
horrc)r  to  follow 

Where  is  the  ojnsclence  of  humanity? 

Every  ravaged  woman,  every  slaughtered 
Innocent,  every  (hiid  torn  from  lis  mother, 
every  slave,  ever/  victim  of  oppression  and 
outrage  says.  "I  accuse  "  Let  us  not  forget 
them 

The  world  hails  the  Joint  declaration  by 
all  the  Allied  Nations,  including  our  own. 
condemning  Nasi  slaughter  of  Jews  and 
pledging  reiribu-ion  Churches  everywhere 
have  re-echoed  the  protests  against  the 
carnage  of  the  rice  of  Abraham,  L^ac.  and 
Jacob. 


But  Hitler  knows  only  the  law  of  ih» 
sword.  Only  force  will  deter  him  He  an'l 
his  hordes  must  be  strafed  and  strafed  merci- 
lessly. It  shall  be  for  him  "unconditional 
surrender" 

Up  to  January  27.  not  a  single  bomb  was 
dropped  by  American  pilots  on  Germany . 
Such  retribution  has  been  left  to  the  Ruyrl 
A»  Force.  Our  air  armada  must  soon  Ut 
loose  over  Germany  tons  of  l)ombs  and  ex- 
plosives 

It  Is  said  that  the  bombing  of  Germany 
by  the  Royal  Air  Force  has  Intensified  Nail 
anti-Scmiti^m  Goebbels  has  warned  thi  t 
the  Jews  would  atone  for  the  bombings  <f 
Cologne— atone  with  the  extermination  (f 
the  race  in  Europe  and,  perhaps,  even  b<- 
yond  Europe  Assuredly,  the  Jews  are  al- 
ways the  scapegoat  for  the  Nazis  Jews  wl  1 
pay  with  their  blcxKl  for  all  the  reverses  and 
frustrations  of  Hitler  He  visits  reprisals 
up<m  the  Jews  for  the  failure  of  the  Wehi- 
macht  in  Russia  He  already  blames  thi-ta 
for  the  speech  of  President  Roosevelt  where- 
in he  said  that  the  Nazis  have  asked  for  it 
and  they  shall  have  it. 

The  Jews  cannot  be  any  worse  off  than  they 
are — American  bombing  of  the  Reich  or  no 
American  bombing.  The  time  has  nov/  ai - 
rived  when  we  shall  make  "thunderboT " 
raids  by  our  Flying  Fortresse*.  Liberator.---,  and 
Avengers  a  tri-weekly  occurrence.  They  shall 
hurl  death  and  destruction  up  and  down  tie 
land  of  the  so-called  herrenvolk  We  shall 
not  cease  our  air  blitz  until  panic  reigns  all 
over  Germany  and  the  Nazis  shall  beg  f(  r 
mercy  while  Hitler  takes  bus  plui^.ge  of  deatn 
from  the  top  of  his  castle  at  B?rchte?gadcn. 
In  our  thirst  for  retribution,  well  might  we 
quote  St  Paul  from  Romans,  chapter  13 1 
'For  he  (the  ruler  or  magistrate  i  is  the  min- 
ister of  God  to  thee  for  good  But  if  thou 
do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain;  for  he  is  the  minister 
of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  hlni 
that  d'jeth  evil" 

The  destruction  of  Jews  Is  really  a  Chrlf- 
tian  problem  for  it  Is  only  in  the  lands  of 
Europe  that  are  called  Christian  that  thJ 
anti-Semitism  comes  to  such  full  flood  The 
Archbishop  of  York  rec.  ntly  characterized 
the  bcitial  cruelty  practiced  on  the  Jews  as 
the  greatest  crime  In  history  •  •  •" 
"These  people,  "  he  said,  "have  committed  nD 
crime  Their  only  offense  is  that  they  belong 
to  the  race  of  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
were   members" 

Dr  Atkinson,  general  secretarv  of  the 
Church  Peace  Union,  states-  "It  i.s  imperative 
that  the  Christian  rhurches,  Protestant  ani 
Catholic  alike,  help  ♦o  make  the  winning  cf 
this  battle  against  Jewish  persecution  and  the 
other  manifestations  ot  anti-Stmitism  the 
spearhead  of  a  new  effort  to  rehabilitate  t^.• 
world  and  guarantee  liberty  for  all  peep  e 
everywhere   ' 

It  is  well  that  we  are  not  silent.  It  1»  well 
that  the  clamor  of  protect  be  heard  above  the 
cries  of  the  victim  What  further  steps, 
however,  can  we  take  to  save  the  innccent? 
Some  answer  perhap,s,  lies  in  the  statement 
issued  from  Lr)ndt  n  by  the  three  leadirg 
spo.-;esmen  of  the  Aiiglican  Church-  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  York,  acd 
Wall's — who  appealed  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  take  immediate  action  to  find  sanc- 
tuary for  all  Jewish  refui^ees  fleeing  Hitler, 
either  in  "the  Briti.«b  Empire  or  elsewhere." 
There  is  a  practical  wisdom  in  the  manifesto 
Of  these  three  archbishops  which  contained 
the  following:  "The  bish(>ps  of  England  and 
Wales  declare  that  the  .sufferings  cf  these 
millions  of  Jews  and  their  condemnation, 
failing  immediate  rescue,  to  cruel  and  cer- 
tain death  constitute  an  appeal  to  humanity 
whicl  It  Is  impossible  to  resist  They  be- 
lieve It  IS  the  duty  of  civilized  nations, 
whether    neutral   or   allied,   to    exert    them- 
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selves  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  to  pro- 
vide sanctuary  for  these  victims  •  •  •.*' 
They  advocated  therein  the  finding  of  "Im- 
mediate  refuge    territories." 

Sanctuary,  refuge,  and  asylum.  These  are 
the  words  that  are  Inextricably  woven  Into 
the  fabric  of  our  great  country.  Out  of  these 
concepts  grew  a  Nation,  rich  and  powerful. 
The  oppressed  throughout  the  world  dreamed 
of  these  United  SUtes  as  the  land  "dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal."  Dees  not  the 
thought  strike  yru  that  we,  too,  can  be  en- 
meshed in  an  Ideology  cf  cruelty  and  cal- 
lousness (and  perhaps  complicity  In  murder) 
If  we  do  not  open  the  door  together  with 
other  Allied  Nations  to  take  care  of  the  other- 
wise Uapped  victims   of  Nazi   brutality? 

Rigid  immigration  regulations  now  tie  our 
hands  as  they  do  Great  Britain's  It  Is  most 
pertinent  to  note  that  In  Great  Britain  nearly 
40.000  Palestine  Immigration  certificate?  re- 
main unueed  of  the  75.000  assigned  to  Jews 
under  the  provisions  of  the  White  Paper  of 
1939.  In  the  United  States.  It  may  t>e  of 
value  to  observe,  that  If  all  the  applications 
for  entrance  visas  to  the  United  SUtes  which 
are  now  being  considered  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities were  granted,  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  would  still  be  only  10  percent  of 
the  pre-war  Immigration  quota 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  the  thought  of 
the  driving  necessity  for  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Allied  Nations  to  save  a  help- 
less people  from  the  extremities  of  torture  to 
be  followed  by  toUl  annihilation .  Our  hu- 
manity is  there  Do  not  let  It  sink  beneath 
the  weight  of  Inertia. 


Faults  of  American  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Monday,  February  1,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUPP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  fear  some  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  fail  to  read  the 
article  by  Wesibrook  Pegler  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  Monday,  February 
1,  1943. 1  am  offering  the  same  for  print- 
ing in  the  Appendix 

In  my  opinion  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
its  future  was  .so  uncertain  or  when  the 
economic  welfare  of  its  citizens  was  so 
seriously  jeopardized.  I  realize  fully 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  this  Nation  should  do  in 
order  to  help  bring  peace  to  this  troubled 
world,  after  the  war,  and  I  believe  the 
situation  would  be  greatly  clarified  if 
those  who  would  shoulder  upon  this  and 
coming  generations  the  responsibility 
for  feeding,  clothing,  and  policing  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  would  cease 
indulging  in  wi.shful  thinking  and  begin 
to  take  stock  of  the  price  America  must 
pay  if  we  attempt  to  bring  the  four  free- 
doms to  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  thor- 
oughly practical  world  we  live  in.  There 
are  many  things  that  we  Individually 
and  collectively  would  like  to  do:  there 
are  many  things  we  would  like  to  have, 
but  a  wise  and  practical  person,  regard- 


less of  how  deeply,  how  seriously  he 
wishes  to  have  certain  things  or  to  do 
certain  things,  counts  well  the  cost  be- 
fore embarking  upon  something  which 
may  bring  economic  niination  upon 
himself. 

Mr.  Pegler  deals  with  this  question  In 
a  way  that  wiU  appeal  to  every  thought- 
ful person.   The  article  follows: 

TAia    ENOrCH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

New  Yobk.  February  1  — The  deadly  fault 
of  the  American  propaganda  by  which  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  our  Government  try  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  world,  including  the 
Axis,  is  that  it  is  only  a  lure  which  Is  certain 
to  be  repudiated  by  Americans  t>ecause  It 
commits  them  to  Idealistic  sacrifices  which 
they  never  authorized.  If  It  succeeds  in  help- 
ing to  conquer  the  enemy,  it  will  have  been 
useful  to  us. 

But  when  the  time  comes  to  make  good 
Americans  will  refuse  t)ecause,  as  the  flr^t 
operation  In  the  establishment  of  the  four 
freedoms  movement  everywhere  in  the  world, 
we  would  have  to  depose  our  gallant  ally, 
Joseph  Stalin,  and  liberate  the  Russians  and 
all  the  other  continental  European  peoples 
who,  in  the  fulfillment  of  vlctorry  by  the  Allies 
over  the  Germans,  would  fall  under  his  rule 
or  the  rule  of  his  successor. 

The  Americans  will  refuse  to  assume  that 
task  not  only  because  of  the  probability  of 
military  defeat  abroad  and  consequent  disso- 
lution at  home  but  because  we  have  no  mis- 
sion to  impoee  our  form  ot  government  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Tliat  would  be  the  rule 
of  a  small  minority  over  a  great  majority, 
even  if  It  could  be  accomplished,  as.  of  course. 
It  cant.  As  a  military  enterprise  it  would  be 
Insane.    As  a  poUtlcal  project,  hopeless. 

It  Is  useless  to  try  to  refute  the  fact  that 
Russian  communism  Is  no  less  oppres.<5lve, 
dictatorial,  brutal,  and  treacherous  than 
Hltlerlsm.  Some  publicists,  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  describing  Hltlerlsm  as  brown  bol- 
Ehevism,  have  more  i^ecently  had  less  to  say 
about  the  practical  identity  of  the  two  brutal- 
Itarian  systems.  This  Is  pclite  and  expedient 
with  Russia  fighting  savagely  on  our  side,  but 
the  Russian  form  of  government  has  not 
changed  and  It  must  be  noticed  that  Stalin 
has  neither  expressed  any  intention  to  adopt 
the  four  freedoms  In  his  own  country  nor  to 
Institute  free  government  In  any  lands  which 
he  would  occupy,  seize,  or  police,  as  his  vic- 
torious soldiers  moved  onward  behind  the 
crumbling  legions  of  the   Fuehrer. 

If  It  is  to  be  argued  that  the  four  free- 
doms can  exist  under  some  other  system  than 
ours,  then  nobody  has  yet  named  that  sys- 
tem. For  that  matter,  all  four  of  them  can- 
not exist  at  all,  and  they  are.  In  plain  truth, 
Jtist  skywriting  thought  up  for  propaganda 
purposes  by  two  strong,  determined  political 
leaders  with  a  gilt  for  phrase  making  and 
an  alert  sense  of  expediency.  Freedom  from 
want  and  fear  everywhere  In  the  world  Is  an 
order  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  the  time 
of  anv  person  now  living,  and  probably  never 
can  he  In  the  world,  and  when  the  present 
military  enemies  are  beaten  the  stirvlvlng 
fighters  abroad  will  want  to  come  home  and 
resume  life,  and  their  families  will  demand 
that  they  be  brought  home.  Any  program  of 
deliberate  permanent  Impoverishment  here 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
be  beaten  at  the  polls 

The  United  States  did  not  enter  this  war  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  but  to  protect  this  cotmtry  and  those 
living  standards  which  Americans  alone  en- 
Joyed.  And  the  American  contribution  so 
far  has  been  colossal  and  In  the  end  will  be 
Just  as  Important  in  the  victory  as  the  contri- 
butions ol  Brltoln,  which  stood  alone  while 


Stalin  cooperated  with  Hitler,  and  at  the 
RUKSlans.  who  fought  only  when  Invaded  and 
for  honest  reasons  which  they  have  bad  the 
decency  not  to  misrepresent  with  aancti- 
moalous  slogans.  They  are  fighting  for  the 
same  ivason  that  aroused  the  United.  Sutee, 
namely  love  of  homeland,  and  Stalin  has 
been  honest  enough,  confident  enough  In  his 
str(!ngth.  not  to  go  In  for  hypocritical  preach- 
ing. 

If  our  propagandists  could  kid  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  deal  us  out  at  home,  our  people 
miifht  be  practical  and  cynical  enough  to  im- 
derstand  and  let  the  four  freedoms  pass  wlth- 
ou'i  challenge.  But  when  it  all  seems  to 
commit  us  In  dead  earnest  to  a  national  ca- 
reer of  pestiferous  do-goodlng  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  sharing  forever  our  butter  and 
be<?f.  our  clothing,  automobiles,  and  all  else 
that  constitutes  the  material  standard  of 
American  life.  It  suggests  that  the  country 
which  the  fighters  wiU  come  back  to  would 
be  Just  another  land  of  want. 

And  whoever  gave  anyone  permlas.ion  to 
promise  all  this  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States? 


Try>nte  to  Small  Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  'TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRMENTATIVE8 
Monday,  February  1.  1943 

Mr.  PATMA^.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1943,  the  Deport  Times,  which 
is  published  at  Deport,  Tex.,  by  Mr.  Sam 
Holloway,  carried  an  article  entitled 
"Tribute  to  Small  Newspapers."  It  is 
such  a  fine  tribute  that  I  would  like  to 
insert  it  in  the  Congmssiowal  Rxcoro  at 
this  time.    It  is  as  follows: 

TRIBUTE  TO  SMALL  KXWSPAPEK8 

The  ClarksvlUe  Times  recently  celebrated 
Its  seventieth  birthday.  In  honor  of  the 
event  H.  M.  White,  superintendent  of  Clarks- 
vlUe schools,  tendered  his  congratulations 
and  paid  the  following  tribute  to  cotmtry 
newspapers; 

"I  note  with  Interest  that  this  week  marks 
the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  fotindlng  of 
the  ClarksvlUe  Times.  Three  score  and  ten 
years  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  men  and  in- 
stitutions. The  launching  of  any  business  is 
an  interesting  event,  but  to  my  mind  the 
birth  of  a  newspaper  holds  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance of  them  all. 

"Some  organizations  become  cold  mechani- 
cal units  which  move  with  unvarying  rou- 
tine— highly  efficient  but  Inanimate.  Not  so 
with  newspapers.  They  have  personality. 
Uke  human  beings,  they  live.  They  visit  in 
the  homes  of  their  communities  without  dis- 
tincUon  or  discrimination  as  to  race,  color, 
or  creed.  The  small-town  newspaper  used  to 
refer  to  its  subscribers  as  Its  'famUy  of  read- 
ers,' and  the  phrase  was  aptly  used. 

"The  newspaper  does  Indeed  become  a 
member  of  the  family.  It  may  sit  around  an 
open  fire  in  a  country  home  and  ftirnish  en- 
tertainment on  winter  evenings.  It  visits 
homesick  boys  on  battlefields  and  ships,  and 
revives  happy  memories  of  home  and  friends. 
When  some  member  ol  the  family  mames.  the 
newspaper  is  there  to  offer  congratulations 

"When  a  chad  is  bom  the  newsjmper  wel- 
comes the  arrival  and  sUys  nearby  to  record 
faithfully  all  the  events  of  its  life.  When 
death  comes  to  »  member  of  a  family,  ths 
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newspaper  stands  with  uncovered  head 
among  the  mcurners.  It  Is  rich  In  mem- 
ories— ewee*.  and  tei'der — but  It  draws  the 
mantle  of  chanty  over  the  weakne«5C8  and 
sins  of  those  who  have  mine. 

"From  Hs  pages  may  be  gleaned  an  epic 
story  filled  with  Joy  and  sorry,  failure,  and 
success,  comedy  and  tragedy — the  story  of  a 
plain,  rural  people  not  all  good  and  not  all 
bad.  but  a  story  which  portrays  vividly  a 
cross-«ectlon  of  life  Jn  a  typical  American 
small  town  and  county — a  story  which  runs 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  emoticn.',. 


Whilf  the  Valiant  Die 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

(  F    M!sSI.S.->IPi'I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tui-sdafj.  February  2.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  tiic  followinK  editorial  from 
the  Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis, 
Tenn  .  of  Sunday  last; 

WHILE    THE    VALIANT    DIE 

The  Firestone  Rubber  Co  "s  plant  at  Mem- 
phis waa  shut  down  yo-iterdny. 

It  was  shut  d«-wn  by  the  willful  selfishness 
cf  Its  workers 

Every  machine  wa^.  Idle  The  great  shops 
were  quiet. 

No  collapsible  rubber  boat.'*  were  made  for 
fighting  airmen  who  have  to  ball  out  over 
vast  expanses  of  lonely,  frtendles.-*  feas. 

No  tires  were  made  on  which  gun3,  am- 
munition CBrr.«,  supply  trucks,  or  any  .sort 
of  military  equipment  could  move  In  this 
most  mobile  of  all  wars. 

Recoidlng  the  strike  the  newspapers  said: 
•'Few  workers  remained  at  the  plant.  Tlurc 
wa.s  no  trouble  " 

No^  there  was  no  trouble.  There  was 
nothing  but  quiet  where  normally  Is  such 
heavy  clamor  of  machines  making  equipment 
lor  fighting  men. 

The  violence  and  trouble,  the  clamor  and 
sounds  heard  only  in  combat — they  were  fur 
away. 

On  Guadalcanal. 

I:i  New  Guinea. 

In  north  Africa. 

In  the  air  o\er  Europe 

On  the  seven  seas  where  luik  the  enemy's 
terrible  underwater  wolf  packs. 

There  was  no  qinet  there— nor  pence 

Americans  died  yesterday— far  away  More 
will  die  tod.Ty.  Many  more  will  die  on  the 
tomorrows. 

Th?y  are  men  who  have  soldiered  24  hours 
a  day.  7  days  a  week,  on  a  rough  pny  basis  of 
7  cents  an  hour  with  a  fox  hole  thrown  In  for 
a  home,  and  concentrated  field  rations  to 
bcHit.    Only  they  don't  c'le  on  that  basis. 

They  die  for  country  -  and  for  the  security 
of  u.s  at  home  -even  those  who  strike. 

The  Firestone  worker.s  who  qiUt  work  on 
war  contracts  repudiated  their  tbllgation  to 
country  and  to  their  country  s  fi>.;htir.g  forces 
because  they  wanted  a  gu..ranty  that  they 
would  continue  to  get  70  cents  an  hour. 

Nobcdy  had  told  them  they  wouldn't  get  it. 
The  company  had  merely  announced  that  It 
could  not  continue  to  guarantee  it  for  tlre- 
roum  workers.  Even  at  the  hour  they  struck 
all  of  the  machinery  for  an  anaicable  settle- 
ment was  in  motion.  The  case  was  before  the 
labor-favorable  War  Labor  Relationi;  Board. 


But  no — that  and  the  needs  of  the  armed 
services  was  not  enough — the  workers  had  to 
arbitrarily  and  summarily  shut  down  the 
plant. 

We  wonder  what  the  Memphis  nicn  now 
serving  on  the  far-flung  fronts  will  think  cf 
their  fellow  citizens  when  they  hear  about 
that.  We  wonder  what  all  men  of  the  armed 
services  think  of  this  sort  of  ob.struction  at 
home  while  they  fight,  thirst,  starve,  and  die 
that  the  American  way  of  life  can  be  pre- 
served. 

But  this  ugly  closure  of  a  war  plant  through 
economic  selfishness  Is  not.  and  never  will  be, 
the  true  American  way  of  life. 

It  is  something  alien,  repugnant,  and  tm- 
fortivable  m   wartime. 

We  advl.se  the  striking  Firestone  workers  to 
reflect  on  what  they  are  doing — doing  chiefly 
to  their  own  cause  of  unioni-sm — and  go  back 
to  work 

A  whirlwind  of  public  reaction  to  all  this 
sort  of  thing  is  In  the  making.  They  will  not 
escape  it. 


Smaller  Manufacturers  and  Producers 
Can  Now  Get  Consideration  for  Con- 
tracts Near  Home  Without  Coming  to 
Washing^ton 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEX\.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-    Motidau.  February  1.  ^943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  ask  me  every  day  how  a 
manufacturine  or  producinc  concern  can 
get  con.sideration  for  a  war  contract. 
Now  the  opportunity  i.'^  afforded  to  get 
con.sideration  near  their  home.s.  For  the 
first  limf  <ince  June  11,  1942.  when  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  Act  wa.s 
signed  by  the  President,  the  will  of  Con- 
gress is  at  least  partly  being  carried  out. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  Act,  known  as  the 
Murray-Patman  law.  Public.  No.  603, 
anyone  who  wanted  a  rontract  to  do  war 
work  had  to  come  to  Washington  in 
order  to  get  consideration.  The  big  con- 
cerns already  had  their  representatives 
in  Washington  and.  naturally,  had  a 
great  advantage  over  the  inexperienced 
representatives  of  small  business,  who 
came  to  Washington  wholly  unac- 
quamted  and  without  knowing  how  to 
proceed. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Congress,  in  en- 
acting Public  Law  No.  603.  to  give  the 
small  manufacturer  and  plant  operator 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  a  nearby  city 
and  contact  a  representative  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  and 
receive  the  .same  consideration  and  the 
same  benefits  in  proportion  as  the  big 
concern's  representative  would  receive 
here  in  Washington.  Bofore  the  pa.ssage 
of  this  act.  the  small  men  were  given  the 
brush-ofif  and  the  run-around  by  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  our  Government,  and 
received  no  contracts.  In  some  cases,  a 
plant  owner  was  ofTered  a  contract  if  he 
could  get  the  money,  then  he  went  to  the 
lending  agency  and  found  out  that  he 


could  get  the  money  if  lie  got  the  con 
tract  first.  Then  in  some  cases,  the 
plant  owner  was  persistent  enough  to 
finally  get  the  contract  and  the  money 
and  still  could  not  get  materials.  The 
object  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration Act  was  to  place  in  Mr.  Donald 
Nelson.  Chief  of  the  War  Production 
Board.  suflRcient  power  to  not  only  give 
the  small  man  a  contract,  but  also 
furnish  him  the  money  and.  if  necessary, 
rehabilitate  his  plant  or  even  furnish 
him  additional  facilities  or  machine 
tools.  The  law  makes  it  possible  for 
Mr.  Nelson's  representative  under  tlie 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  to  make 
it  possible  for  all  of  the.se  things  to  be 
made  available  to  the  ."^mall  businessman 
In  a  nearby  office  in  the  same  way  and 
manner  that  the  big  man  had  received 
such  privileges  in  Washington. 

Up  until  now  there  was  no  organiza- 
tion in  th<'  fi?ld  to  give  the  .small  man 
these  benefits  and  privileges  through  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  as  con- 
templated by  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  art  and  gave  Mr.  Nel.son  $150,000,000 
for  its  administration.  But  now  there  is 
an  office  in  each  city  where  there  is  a 
War  Production  Board  office.  The  pio- 
duction  .service  branch  in  each  W.  P.  B. 
office  has  been  transferred  to  the  Smalltr 
War  Plants  Corporation. 

ADVICE    TO    CCNSTITUFNTS 

Any  constituent  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  desires  consideration  for  a 
war  contract  to  make  war  goods  or  to 
make  e.s.>ential  civilian  goods  should  hj 
directed  to  go  to  his  nearest  War  Pro- 
duction Board  office  and  inquire  for  the 
manat^er  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration in  that  Division. 

It  should  be  remem'oered  that  Public 
Law  No.  C03  not  only  includes  the  mak- 
ing of  war  supplies  but  it  also  includes 
the  making  of  essential  civilian  goods. 

Mr.  Donald  Nelson's  order  setting  up 
and  revitalizing  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  is  as  follows: 

Field   Fi^nctions    and   Orc.anizatton   or    the 
Smalier  War  Plants  Division 

section     1  .    PUSPOSS 

01  The  purpose  of  thl.o  order  l.s  to  define 
the  functions  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Divi- 
sion which  are  to  be  performed  as  part  of  the 
field  operation.-  of  the  War  Production  Board 
and  to  e-stabllsh  the  responsibilities  and  work- 
ing relationships  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  function.'^. 

SilCTION     2.    FIELD    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    SMALLER 
WAr.   PLANTS   DIVISION 

01  The  field  functions  of  the  Sm.aller  War 
Plants  Division  are  to: 

I.  Develop  and  maintain  In  dl.^'trict  and  re- 
gional of!ice.s  records  of  all  production  facili- 
ties available  m  the  dl.^tricts; 

2  Maintain  cuirent  records  of  the  produc- 
tion facilities  o'  distres.sed  plants  separately 
from  other  facilities  record?,  suclj  records  to 
be  verified  anc*  copies  filed  with  the  Wa-sh- 
ington  office  of  the  Division; 

3  Develop  and  maintain  in  district  and  re- 
gional offices  a  critical  t(  ol  .'^ervice  and  cur- 
rent records  In  order  to  make  available  for 
war  production  all  usable  critical  tools,  copies 
of  such  critical  tools  records  to  be  filed  with 
the  Wa.shington  cfnce  of  the  Division; 

4  Investigate  plants  under  consideration 
for  recommendation  to  procureniciit  agencies 
to  determine  the  degree  of  distre.ss.  the 
aruount  of  business  on  hand  and  scheduled. 


and  competency  to  produce  prescribed  iteme, 
iQcludmg  adequkcy  of  facilities  and  eiig:ineer- 
Ing  ability  and  pre/ious  experience  in  tbe 
manufacfure  of  similar  products; 

5.  Work  wlLh  field  clBcea  cf  the  several 
procurement  agencies  to  assist  In  the  place- 
ment of  prime  contracts  with  plants  recom- 
mended by  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division. 
such  assistance  to  include  the  placing  of 
orders  for  work  to  be  performed  on  available 
workinR  tccls; 

6.  Work  with  procurement  officers  and 
contractors  In  breaking  down  prime  ccntracts 
Into  subcontracts  and  assisting  In  the  place- 
ment at  the  work  to  be  sul>contracted; 

7.  Provide  technical  B:-rvlces  to  small 
plants  to  assist  them  in  bidding  on  and  de- 
livering under  contracts; 

8.  Provide  adequate  follow-up  services  on 
orders  placed  through  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Division  to  assure  maximum  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  contractors; 

9  Provide  such  services  us  may  be  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  manufacturers,  who  request 
information,  with  the  services  available  to 
them  through  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Divi- 
sion and  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion; 

10.  Provide  such  financial  and  related  serv- 
ice to  manufacturers  as  may  be  necessary  for 
them  to  carry  out  the  programs  of  producing 
material  essential  to  tlie  war  eflorl  ur  main- 
tenance of  elvUlan  economy: 

11  Obtain,  process,  and  transmit  to  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  .-^uch  infor- 
mation as  may  be  required  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  performance  of  its  functions: 

12.  Prepare  and  Uansmlt  to  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Dlvifclon  such  reports  as  are 
required  covering  program  operavions  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plantj*  Dtvl.Mon:  ard 

13  CJarry  out  such  other  spe*-  flq  assign- 
ments as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  L-y 
the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board  on  Smaller  War  Plants. 

SacnON    3.   RKSPONSIBnjTIES    AND   WORILINa 
EKLATIONSHIPS 

.01  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  re- 
gional director  to  carry  out  the  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  pnKedures  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Division  as  established  by  the  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  on 
Smaller  War  Plants. 

oa  There  shall  be  e»tabll<=hed  In  each  re- 
gion the  position  of  deputy  regional  director 
for  smaller  war  plants,  who  shall  devote  his 
full  time  to  the  smaller  war-plants  program. 
He  shall  appoint  such  regional  and  district 
ElufTs  or  representatives  as  may  Ije  necessary 
to  effectively  carry  out  the  program  cf  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division 

03  Pursuant  to  section  6  02  of  General 
Administrative  Order  No  3-51.  the  Deputy 
Regional  Dh*ctor  for  Smaller  War  Plants  for 
each  regional  ofBce  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board  on  Smaller  War  Plants  and  the  re- 
gional director  concerned.  The  deputy  re- 
gional director  for  smaller  war  plants  will  be 
governed  In  the  perfornjance  of  his  duties  by 
the  policies,  programs,  and  procedures  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division 

.04  The  regional  director  shall  furnish  the 
deputy  regional  director  for  smaller  war 
plants  with  the  personal  servtces  and  admin- 
istrative services  and  facilities  neceaaary  to 
the  effective  performanoe  of  his  duties. 

arc     4      IlfltllVK    DAT¥ 

.01  This  order  Is  efftcUve  January  7,  1943 
DOM4U>  U.  Nklson, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  herewith  a 
list  of  the  field  personnel  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Division  of  the  War  Produc- 
Uon  Board.    It  is  self-explanatory: 


War  PTodxictwn  Botrd  regional  ofieti 


Rep  ion 

1 

State    ^^  ar    rrodlKHon 

I3uurd  dei'Utj  ilirti  lur 

.^ddres9 

Phwie 

1.  Boston 

■2.  N.w  York 

i.  IMKd.liihia 

4.  .MlanU 

f<.  <  hvrlwid 

fi.   ("liinu'o 

7    KaJisa,- City 

».  Hallfui 

Rirhanl  Tookc 

II    V    InwLs 

.\.  Whiiteinofc 

T    E.  KhIvv 

I),  r    Konl' 

L.  .\.  Mill'T 

K.  W.  Wfbb 

J    B   J..vre    

R.  W.  Gordon 

O.  I..  Stu^r 

n.  .K.  \Vii-r-hTo,\l 

K.  C.  Durirau      

i:  r<mrt  ?i 

liU  K».-t  4-.M  Pt 

1(17  IVni^shani*  Blvd 

lit.  Caiiiiler  hiu-        ..    ..   

\MV  In  mil  r,,i:inHr»f  HJ.ie 

•J-J«.  W,..^l  J.ukxil.  lllv.l          

Miiiiuil     liiirr^t :;u     liliii:  ,     13th     aiul 

1<(XT1.<I   St* 

Mill  KHlf!l!\    HltU' 

Kiltrrtlr.'  i<l<k'    

I.af.  IMi. 

Utimy  llill3-«¥06. 

T.n<  11-4  3-HI. 

WaJnul  •»l.'l, 
(■|:.rry  Tiwi. 
.\i. clover  MUii. 
Virfoi  7TV). 

K:ver»iilf  5711. 

'.»    l)pn\«-r 

T»t>or  ;<17.<. 

Iti.  Sail  Kramisco 

II    111  troit   

\2   MmneajKilis 

liV.  Market  Si     .    

7   lu  WcH..!*  Hfil  Av«'      

Wl  MxlUu.l  HiuiW  BUr 

Kl..n.iik<>Ztift 
Tiii'it^  ■:  4U0U 
M  KUi  S2U 

War  Production  Board  district  officers 


1  I. ('ill  ion 


Id 

11 

i:(. 

14 

I.'. 

17 

1* 

IM. 

■20. 

VI. 

22 

2:1 

M 

2«" 
77 

/.'. 
Ml. 

3!. 
•.i/. 
3a. 

.*/ . 

41. 
42 
43 
4^1 

4i. 

46. 
47. 
4X. 
48 
Ui. 
.'3. 

.v.. 

57. 
'A 

rjj 

Ml 
tl2. 

ta 

*A. 

r.v 
t'.(i 

fi7. 
l>. 

'■'*. 
?•'. 
71. 

Ti. 

74. 

7K.. 
1 1 . 

7h. 
rv. 
tt). 

hi. 
S2. 
K3. 
M. 
>v5. 
Ml, 
««. 
»1. 

**« 


Br.ilt'i'port,  Conn. 
HitrtkirU,  Coiin 

Ni  W    IlHN'-n.  Cl'lHl    . 

I'lTli;  l;'!.  MaUK- 

I/iwc  II.  .M«:k\ 

.'^I'riiief.i  111.  M».>is. .. 

W  .  .riv>tt'r,  Mas^ 

Mbixlu.stf  .  N.  U.. 

rrii\  i(:(  lue.  K.  I 

Mciiti"  Ikr.  VI  .  ... 

N.wHfk.  N.J 

.Mli.nv.  \.  Y 

r.iir.Mio.  N  V 

N.»  VorL.N.  Y... 
K'lheMcr,  N.  Y.... 
Pvra<u.«<",  N.  Y..... 

I  IlcH.  \.  Y 

t\  jiniiugton.  IVI  .. 

liHtiiruirc,  M(l     

f  ani'li-ti.  N   J 

')  rt*iih>n,  N   i 

All(  I'towTi,  I'a     

rh»~tir.  P« 

Unm^l  urf.  Pa. 

1  ancij.  ler,  Pn 

Nt)rrL'-Ui«ii.  la 

Kcaiifip,  I's , 

Sttmiton,  l*a , 

\N  liliHinsi.uri  I'a 

■^iirk,  I'a 

Norfolk.  Va 

Hirliiiantl.  Va 

K(i«j.»ke,  Va 

liirniiiH'l'ain,  Ala... 

.Mr.hile,  .^la     

J»<  ksnnville.  Fill  ... 

Mianii,  11a 

TuniiiS,  ¥\a 

Jhi  k.^'On,  Miss.   

fharlotte,  .\    C 

HaleiKh.  N    C  

('olumt>ia,  S   C 

Clrfc«in  ille,  .'^.  (\.  . 
f'liiitiaiioo.a.  Tinii. 

Knrw  illr,  'Irim 

.Mnni'hi.v.  n>nn    ... 

.N«-li\ille,  Ifnii 

I>iU'-.iv  ilU",  Ky 

Aknii.  Ohin 

O.nlcr,  Ohio     

("itK  innati.  Ohio 

(k'Vi-taml,  Ohio 

(.'uliuiihii^,  Ohio 

T)-iyton.  Ohio 

l.)ma.  filiKj 

■^■puiifTtowu,  Ohio.. 

Krtf   i'» 

Jctiu.'.town,  Pa 

Pitfsbiirith.  Pa  

(l  nrli  "-Inn.  W'    Va 
t  larfchburg,  W.  Va. 
UuiUuiKion.  W.  Va 
WhroliriR  XV.  Va.. 

l>ee«lur.  Ill 

I'cc.rm,  l!l     

hotkford,  ill 

.^.rir.gtl.I'l.in 

Kv«rl!^^•i»e.  li  •! 

Fort  Wayn«,  Ind... 

<iMy.  Ind 

Itidiuiiapoliii,  Ind.. 
South  Hend.  Ind... 
Davenport.  Iowa... 
l>ti  MuUM'',  Iowa.. 

.\pVleton.  VVls 

Kau  ("lair*-.  Wis 

Ma<tiaaii,  Wis 

XliUaukre,  Wit 

Wausau,  Wis 

Port  Smith.  .\rk 

Lltilo  Kock,  Ark..., 


l>i..itr:("t  manajwr 


Addn-R.-; 


I'l.ulW 


R.  L   Fri'nch 

E,  I,.  Millik.u 

'"    .\    .Vtw  ton 

(■    i:   llydf..  

AV      K     .'^tH]IU(KMl..... 

TI    f!    PhilhrcHik...  . 

n   (■    PaiiHls 

T   II.  liftman 

J   C.  N^»h 

L    K.  Uicliwai!t-n 

L.  C    Wur.t   

F  J   ri'iliiian 

p   U   SiTiith 

R    F   y-'T^' 

M,  H.  (iriVB 

T    I)    HsirtiT 

K    K   MaM.n 

T    F    D.^rmrms  

(i    W    triiifliloti 

I   K    If.  ••<.»  .'ii   

I   I"    H   <.ilNTt 

J    If.  ^;inl...ni  

Al>lx,tt  .'^rr-ith      

i   Ritchie  l.awrie,  Jr... 

..      do 

F.  P  Or.Ris 

J    A    A  rpher 

i.  P,  Kyrv  I'rkf 

J .  H.  Mc<  iiruiick.... 

K    ^-   r,,le      

r,  F    KhiKles 

0.  1)    llrrinw 

A.  I).  Milkr 

J.  P.  iJunies 

J    A    -Miller  

T    I-   St«l<m 

1 .  1)   Hannini; 

II    A.  Hraiinaa 

A.  C.  Mel!it>^>.h  .... 
}   r   Ma- l>ou"!ill.... 

T   J.  l/<i\e  

1>,  !■.,  MrUuft* 

Fr*«l  PaUfisali 

P.  F.  .'^liiMkl.tt 

W    \V    .Mvtialt 

J     K     U^StlT 

tlutirt  Konde 

H.  Dal.'  KiM'  

H.  n    Man  ham 

K .  O,  Ktj»-ndiL' 

E.  ('.  Hpnii-in 

F.  L.  Williams 

B.  ("    KuluMS 

n.  R    Doiy  

Harry  WrHfht.  Jr 

I.<-irovvn      

U.  H.  Jov« 

I.  W.  Sill      ..    

AH    Hiiri'hfl.'M,  Jr. 

K,  J.   Mcflrcs 

A.  11.  roop«« 

F.  B.  Kiihlow 

F.  r.  Drake 

Paul  Fiel'Li 

K.  W.  Pricbard 

JlUQr^  Mark». 

W.L  Eckhardt 

K.  C.  Huliwt 

«j,  A.  Omneii 

W.J.  BarndolUr 

Jack  FruJilid:  .  . 
Howard  Riihardiwii. 

WiUiaoi  Ojrdi-n 

WalLci  Muir 

r.  W.  R.  niiit   

P.  W.  Wallers 

J.  I).  Howard 

IF.  W.  (jrfiisrl 
Ht'rNrt  rraix-  
F    P.  \>-lMrnfh-n 

<  C.  b.  Chruituui 


...I 


144  Ooldon  UillSt 

119  Anil  St     

l.'iTciiiid.St 

H2  llirh  tit 

S  .M<  rritnac  St 

l.tKi  Main  Si 

34(1  .Main  St       :.. 

Anii'skoHR  Iiidu.MrJ**  Bldg 

.■vUl  Industrial  Tr,  Bldf 

»4  Sl,ilc  St      

(lloli  liid«'ninity  Bldg 

112  Sia:<'  St        

Il3h  Hail. I  Bia» 

122  Fa-t  4J.t  SI        

7117  fduinienr  Bldg 

224  Marri.'soii  Si        .    ,     

First  Nat iorinl  Bank  Bldg. 

314  I'onnsv  Uwiih  Bl'lg  

Balliniiir.-  '1  rii^l  Bltl«  

:i-m  nr<iadw"\        

<  it\  (Viit'-r  Hid? 

.'iKi  llanill'.i    St   

12  14  Film  .Mh  St 

112  iM«rkK  .>!     

\\oiI»'.rth  Bldir  

Ni>ni.«to»n-Ptiiii.»>  Ivania        Trust 
Hld'j 

ri'.  I'enn  St 

Firs'  .National  Bsnk  Bldi!  

121   M  fc>t  4tli  tt   

2f.  North  Uukc  .--l 

.Vj*  Difkson  HIdp 

lo  .S«»ulli  M\  St 

Us  Kirk  Avf 

322  Plii*iiit  Bids 

First  NatKinal  Bsnk  Hldr  

ticorpw  Wa.^hinrt(>n  IIot«l  .Vnisex 

711  Coniircvi  BMr 

»il  WallRCf  S   Bldp 

tiri.^li.wer  hldir  

ChaiiotK'  Law   Mldg 

Chp:I:i:  CIuI.  lildK 

an  .ManM^ii  H!ds 

PiilitiPtIo  Bl<ls 

itll  .1  imrs  Bl<te_ 

J|t((,..,Ki<    IlldL'    

1S21  StiTii-k  Hl'iir      

1(113  ^tahlinali  Hide 

T'.d  I  MM?..  4th  and  Market  8te 

6]S-l'.t  (rill  nil  lowc  r   

tKil  Conirni  rci.'il  IMdt;  

3»  Fa<;t  Kotirli!  St    .      

I'liidn  (ViinrniTce  Bidg. .... 

513  Fast  'I  own  St 

IS*.*  S,  Ludlow  St    

Colonial  i  iiiautv  BUlg   ... 

Vnion  Narionnl  Hank  Bldp- 

F,rii  'I  ru.^t  1  o.  BldK 

IS    National  Bank  BWif      

H»\  1  r.sl  National  Hank  Bldg 

34  CajMtnl  (  ity  BWg  

Fili|>krr  NalH}Dal  Bank  Bldg.. 

V.t-U  Wist  Virginia  Bldg 

Fidi'lity  Biiildinft   ,         

ariK  Standard  Office  Bklg 

im:  Allianc-  Lifi    Hldi;       

621  (.a>and  Klirtnr  Bldg 

«i7  Ulaiid  om»  bldg 

8  K.»  niK  Budding   

410  ttJIitv  BMir  

82<Uiary  Statr  Bank  BUg 

C'ir«-le 'ii'Wrf  BUIk     

atn;  C'iiy  .National  Bank  Bldg 

«H  Kalil  Bldg    

0L»iI,ihrr1v  BHlf 

341  CoilefiPAv* 

I2f>  (iraham  \vc .    

4U.'i  W  aeliuigtua  Bldg 

?i4X  Pl&nkijigton  Bldg 

•►'MSr     

KUrBldc    

p.raii.id  BiJg - ' 


4-M4I. 
7-26* >. 

4-1421. 

2-74W. 

e-icri. 

201. 

17U). 

MsiTkt  t  :Hi7i)0. 

.''  «■..'! 

Miwli.-r.n  ;;-!«) 

MurruN  IlilU-CMa. 

sioiM  i  our. 

3-7HM 

4-«>>TV 
Pliitubini 
«D7' 
»-71.M. 
3  74a 

mm. 

4-1157. 

3  7'41. 
C7»^i. 

4-4'M. 
4-«lfN 
VI 42- 3. 

:(*!. 

.V  I«.M. 
7  2S3I. 

^-4421. 
4-«7U. 

MXKia. 

3-OT.V 
M  K«.l. 

3-40«'.2. 
3  <  1'  4. 
>-)4MI. 
•i-8546. 

7-441X 

3-071.1. 

.V742I. 

b  M'.>S. 

Wabash  «a£S. 

JitTirson  2141, 

3  'Jlo4 

(ia  rry  37ia 

Cbrrry  7W)U 

.Mam  f..'i73. 

Urtnlock  L32L 


s-<m.\ 

»-l3St 

(irant  2W. 
3-g6it. 

144itt-). 

293lfr  7. 

47»» 

»-7ei2. 

3  44:i3 
Ma  ill  •>.'.4 

Anthony  MI.V 
6ZI3. 
.Market  i)o  11. 

3-K«.l. 

7fU8. 

2-1 '37. 

KZiV  :>, 

Brf»dw8y  4440. 

4«M 

8VI1. 

4-;4W. 


i<%' 


lU 


»-•.; 
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War  Production  Board  district  officera — Continued 


I.octt  ion 


District  niAna;;er 


Address 


I'hont; 


5«.  Wwhlta,  Knns 

V7.  St.  Ix.uH.  Mo 

W.  KftiiM*."  City,  Mo 

W>.  Jiiiiliii,  M<>  .  

1(«.  Omaha.  N<br 

]oi.  Nf>*  i>rl«'an'i.  I* • 

Krt.  hhnvfimrt.  I.a. 

im.  Oktiihoiiia  <ity.  Okl».. 

laV  'I  ul.-a.  t>Wla  

Utn.  Kl  I'a^-o.  1>\ 

I(i7.  Ilntj-ton.  Tex 

KIM.  Sun  \nt(mio,  Tex 

110.  Pwt'lK.  <'n|o 

111.  Helrim.  Mont  

II.'.  .MiimueniiH".  N.  Mm. 
ni.  .-:»l!  I  akp  <(iy,  Itah. 

114.  (it.- 1  •IT.  Wyo 

ll.V   l'l»»tii\,  .Krif. ........ 

117.  TiKx'n,  Arlr  ......... 

lis.  Kresno.  Calif    .  

litf.  I.<>!i  Ani(vl<~>.  Calif 

l;;ii.  <>HklaD<l.  Caitt       

121.  .'iajinnunto.  Calif 

iTi.  San  l>lct(o,  Caltl 

V.n.  Boiv.  Idaho 

1J4.  Hcno.  \.  V    ..   

K'J.  Pi.rilaiid.  (Jr-t 

i2A.  .^.itflr.  Wmh 

12».   JJlHiK.  DC.   W  BSh.      . 

i:«i:  «ir:ind  Kaj  iils.  Mtrh. 
i:il.  Iruti  Mouni.iin,  Mich. 
i'^i'J.  .>i»i!inaw.  Mich 

1\1.  TnloOo,  Ohio 

ins.  Diiluth.  Minn   

HiH;n»rik,  N.  Dak 

Ki»rw<i.  N.  I>ak.    .. 

t^MUx  i'A\\»,  i^.  l>ak... 

•^an  Juan,  I'.  K   

Ottawa,  I'.aniutu 


IM. 
1.17. 
i;<K. 
HI. 
UV. 


II.  O.  IlartwII 

h.  v..  Crandall 

\V.  H.  Saturlae 

I,.  K.  Hi'vnolds 

L.  H    Moilftii.l      

A.  'V    l>u.s'iihur)f  ..  ... 

().  K  Ciinninxbain 

C.  K   .\urHii.l 

A.  K.  Hallin    

K.  C.  Stryker 

it.  I,.  Nohlft.  Jr 

Carl  I.    Pool 

IxMiis  M.  MathLs 

OiK-ar  \.  Hiu»rsoti 

John  J.  (iinner    

Ralph  K    Uristol 

W    V    Wilkenion 

H.  .■^.  Wriglit         

William  I.  Walsh 

John  .-*.  Moduli     

Alotan<l<T  Miuiiunatd.. 

W.  P.  (-..Ilin.--   ..     

Orlaml"  .Mr<'ran»' 

kalph  Pru«-(or   

Raymond  J    Hrijrir* 

Kdwin  .•'.  Uvwirr 

J.  Krrd  H«-nti-*ph 

Milton  li.  I.iHv  

Dewjft  K.  Wallace 

Hay  .M    Olds   

Uroritv  Wallnt-r 
Kayiiiond  (I.  Donahue 

A.  F..  nil(-h.nhrr|{ 

A.J.  Nrwiimn  

Koht-rt  .>«chwiiirnbtTf ., 

Paul  W  .  Fawrttt 

Janif!!  <*.  t»«)tt 

tlordon  W.  Ffxilf 

Jtwrph  Turkt-r  


Inion  National  Bank  Bldg 

Paul  Hrown  Hlilu   

Mutual  ltu<  rstatf  Hldjr 

7(11  JopUn  .S'aiiriiial  Hank  Bldg 

Citv  National  Ilaiik  Bids 

CdiialHldK 

Ardis  Bldi? 

Key  Hide 

petroleum  BldK 

410  Caplps  Hl.lg 

Elwtric  HIdir    

Majestic  Hldu  

PiK>t  Otfice  Hldif 

power  HliKk  Annex  

KW" .  W>Mt  Central  Ave 

Atla-H  Hide       

P   A  K.  Hld« 

S«HMjriiy  Hldit 

tti  Ka.*t  <'onKr«?^sSt 

Mattel  Hide      

itui  .-^outh  llpHtdway 

1«J4  BriMulwav     

Fariiiprt'  A   Mirhanlc-s  Bide 

lljii   .>iin    I'li-Ko   Truyt   &    .Savinits 

lildv. 

Capitol  Srrur;lM'«  Bldir 

SaviiTt  Uldii 

Birl.ll  HIdK   

Whit.-Ji.mry-.-'liisrt  Bldj 

.Sun  I.ifc  .\».'<urnnce  H!d» 

inm  Mich  lean  National  Bank  BIdir 
4III  Coronii-rrial  Nation.il  Bank  Bide 
((14  Pe«plc'<i  Building  4  Loan  .\s>u 

rial  ion 

Kn.'ipciinly  Bank  Bide 

*i7  Christir  HI'U' 

First  Nat  tonal  Bank  BUlg 

I'liivrrsal  HMk  

4th  lloor.  Wi-irrn  >>curity  Bids  -• 

BlilkT.  H.  <lto|.H      

'rcniiM)rar>  "i"  Bl<lf 


•VWil.'S. 

Ct  ntral.'iM. 

Victor  77SO. 

Ja.  k.<^n  fif«. 
Canal  ;Hh1. 
»-«3()3-5. 
7-1151. 

2-*n\. 

M-lKiW). 

C-7ail. 

V'SXti. 

TMMi 

.S70. 

6741. 

£7331. 

C«f»i>er  S19. 

47101. 

isan. 

Ri-uait. 

Teniplfhar  r*30. 
2-AMat 

Franklin  Sl()7. 

6720. 
2-4JOT. 

At»at<T72ll. 

Klliolt  <OX). 

KU.rii.UiUJ.V 

h-,«7:i. 

14(Xi. 

3-0444. 

(larfW-M  lull. 
MrlroM-  77 .t5. 
174. 

tVMo. 
I  .Snn  Juan  W. 


Mr  Spt^iiktT.  this  is  the  finest  proKress 
that  ha-s  Ijotn  irirtcle  in  the  canyiiiR  out 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  pa.ssage 
of  Public  Law  No    603 

If  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Divi.sion 
will  now  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  the  small  manufacturing'  and  pro- 
ducing concerns  m  this  country  will  not 
have  to  go  out  of  busine.ss  They  can 
all  stay  in  bu.siness  and  be  properly  taken 
ci.re  of  by  producing  for  a  fair  profit 
either  war  supplies  or  essential  civilian 
goods. 


Completion  of  Central  Valley  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(IF 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRP:SENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  S  'nate  of  the  State  ol  Cali- 
fornia: 

Senate  Ji)int  Resolution  10 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
h:i.s  heretofore  appropriated  an  ag^regHte  of 
$149.969  000  for  the  construction  vt  the  Cen- 
tral Va'.it  y  Project.  California,  and  It  !.•»  esti- 
mated that  the  further  sum  of  fll4.031.0O0 
will  t>e  necessary  to  complete  said  project; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Int'-nor  has  for  the  pa^^t  7  years  been 
enRaged  in  constructing  s^ild  project;  and 

Whereas  s.'ine  unit.s  ol  the  project  are  only 
partially  completed.  Including  Shasta  Dam, 
Keswick  Dam,  the  Contra  C(.i&ta  Canal,  Ma- 


dera Canal  and  Frlant  Dam.  while  work  has 
not  even  commenced  on  vital  units  such  as 
thf  Delta  Cross  Channel,  the  Delta-Mendota 
pumping  system,  and  the  Frlant-Kern  Canal; 
and 

Whereas  construction  of  said  Frlant  Dam 
on  the  Snn  Joaquin  River  ha.s  been  virtually 
completed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  except  for  installation  of  ct)n- 
trol  gates,  and  said  Frlant  Dam  and  Mader.i 
and  Fnant-K>rn  Canals  can  be  complctid 
enabling  beneficial  use  to  be  made  of  water-s 
now  Boinsf  to  waste,  by  the  use  of  a  compara- 
tively Inhignlflcant  amount  of  strategic  ma- 
terials and  expenditure  nf  a  relatively  .small 
additional  appropriation  by  the  Conpreiss  an<l 
the  neces-sary  machinery  and  equifjinent  ft  r 
.»;uch  construction  Is  now  idle  and  therefore 
available,  the  necessary  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  can  be  obtained  without  material 
conflict  with  the  manpower  demands  of  the 
war  program,  and.  with  lrrlj?atlon  water 
available  from  said  Frlant  Dam  through  said 
canals,  said  San  Joaquin  Valley  lands  will 
be  capable  of  afTordmg  an  enormous  lncrea.>-e 
of  production  of  foods,  fibers,  and  raw  rubber 
vit.il    to  the   progress  of   the  war;    and 

Whereas  the  War  Production  Board  has 
recently  ordered  cessation  of  consf-uctlon  of 
all  units  of  said  project  except  Shasta  Dam; 
and 

Whereas  the  Great  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  now  making  a  contribution  to  the 
current  war  prof;ram  by  the  production  of 
es.^ential   foods  a:id  fibers,    and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  by  providing  sorely  needed 
supplementary  water  supplies  will  enable  an 
enormous  increase  In  the  production  of  foods 
and  fibers  of  which  there  are  now  serious 
sht^tages  throughout  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  completion  of  the  project  will 
make  available  nuiny  thousands  of  acres  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  the  growing  of  guayule.  the 
most  feasible  source  of  natural  rubber;  and 

Whereas  on  completion  the  project  will 
afford  a  source  of  electric  energy  which  will 
enable  a  vast  expansion  of  ship  building 
yards,  factories,  and  other  strategic  war  pro- 
duction plants  111  Califurniu;  and 


Whereas  all  features  of  the  Central  Valley 
jiroject  are  desiuned  as  mutually  Interrelated, 
and  to  fumu  the  objectives  of  the  project 
and  to  make  a  material  contribution  to  the 

war  program.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  project, 
including  all  features  thereof,  be  completed 
In  Its  entirety:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolird  hy  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  CaZi/ornia  (;oint/y).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  hereby 
respectfully  memonaliz.'s  and  urges  the 
Presldefit  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
War  Production  Board  that  all  units  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  and  all  features  there- 
of and  particularly  th  vse  portions  thereof 
positively  necessary  to  a!d  the  war  effort  be 
promptly  completed,  and  to  that  end  that 
the  necessary  funds,  priorities,  and  material*. 
be  made  immediately  available;  and  be  it 
further 

/Jf«o/ied.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
la  hereby  reque.«t''d  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
re.solution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Intern  r.  and 
to  the  War  Production  Board. 


Tall  and  Straight  antl  Proud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

cr  oktcoN 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1943 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Sp<>aker.  un- 
der p^'rmis.sion  granted  by  the  House,  I 
desire  to  place  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
written  by  William  M.  Tupman  of  the 
Eugene  tQieg  »  Keci.ster-Guard  con- 
cerning Maj.  Tom  Taylor.  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps,  who  died  in  action  and 
whose  service  is  symbolic  of  the  price  of 
freedom  paid  by  those  who  gave  all  for 
thus  Nation  in  times  of  peril  in  the  past 
and  those  who  are  giving  all  m  the 
present  crisis: 

TAIL    AND    STKAtr.HT    AND    PHOfD 

As  mofct  of  us  are  learning,  the  v.ar  be- 
comes very  real  when  it  takes  someone  we 
have  known  MaJ  Tom  Taylor  Is  the  latest, 
killed  In  action,  leading  his  army  bomljcrs 
■  somewhere  over  Western  Europe  " 

Tom  was  one  of  the  boys  we  have  watched 
growing  up— grade  scho<_>l.  Junior  high.  Boy 
Souus,  University  high,  the  University,  and 
then  the  Army  Air  Corps,  which  was  as  It 
should  be  because  he  was  one  of  those  young 
fellows  who  Icjve  flying  and  look  beyond  war 
to  the  great  new  era  of  aviation 

One  fine  day  in  the  summer  before  Pearl 
Hart>or.  Lieutenant  Taylor  came  home  to  be 
married  to  Alice  Giustina.  Then  he  went 
away  again  and  there  were  only  the  reports 
that  he  was  leading  patrols  over  the  Pacific 
and  had  been  promoted  to  captain  and  that 
he  had  been  given  command  of  a  squadron 
evidently  headed  for  the  European  front. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  came  the  news  from 
"somewhere  :n  the  A  E  F  "  that  he  had  been 
given  the  gold  leaves  of  a  major 

There  was  a  boy,  and  then  there  was  a 
very  tall  young  man.  very  straight,  merry 
with  youth,  but  gravely  pruud  to  wear  llie 
uniform  and  the  wings  He  was  the  sort  to 
make  you  feel  more  secure  about  AmerUa. 
whatever  the  future  miKht  bring,  a  you  ig 
man.  competent  and  completely  unafraid,  fit 
to  lead.     His  parents.  Howard  and  Hazel  Tay- 


lor, and  bis  bride,  and  all  who  knew  him  had 
reason  to  ahare  his  pride. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  now  to  make  up 
for  sUch  loss,  except  to  recall  the  stout  con- 
viction that  this  soil  breeds  such  men.  In 
ttie  last  war  the  Toung  Englishman.  Rupert 
Brooke,  who  died  in  GalUpoll,  wrote: 

"If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 
That  there's  some  comer  of  a  foreign  land 
That  Is  forever  England." 

Tcm  Taylor  and  his  kind  do  not  wTlte 
poetry  but  they  live  It — on  land  and  sea  and 
air.  This  home-town  boy  whose  earliest 
dreams  were  air-borne  may  have  thought 
of  liberty  as  fre<edom  of  the  skies.  There  are 
no  words  adequate  to  tell  what  brave  men 
feel.     Their  deeds  have  surpas&lng  dlgiUty. 

The  skies  will  be  free,  and  men  will  be  free. 
This  will  come  to  paaa  and  the  brief  life  ot 
Tom  Taylor  may  be  read  as  prophesy  He  did 
not  fear  to  die,  nor  did  be  fear  to  live.  He 
led  hia  squadron  'nto  the  daylight  hell  over 
Lille,  not  merely  under  orders  but  because 
such  men  as  he  believe  devoutly  that  what 
they  do  is  for  the  future. 

Tliere  are  millions  more,  on  land  and  sea 
and  air.  proud  of  their  service,  confident  of 
worthy  destiny  When  war  comes  so  close 
to  us  there  Is  sorrow — and  there  is  anger — at 
a  blundering  ciTlliratlon  which  has  coddled 
tj'rannles.  But  there  must  be  pride  In  un- 
daunted youth  which  meets  the  challenge. 
They  shame  petty,  selfish  fears.  Their  lives 
aay  the  future  begins  now,  and  they  are 
unafraid. 


Oatline  of  Details  of  1943  ObjectiTei  of 
Vctenas  of  Foreif  n  Wara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  mrm  tcwk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1S43 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscord.  I  am  irLsertiiig  an 
outline  of  the  1943  objectives  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Omar 
B.  Ketchum.  national  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  that  organization.  Some  of 
the  objectives  will  require  legislation  by 
the  Congress,  while  others  may  be  han- 
dlec  by  regulations  or  changes  in  admin- 
istrative policies.  Where  legislation  Is 
required  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
to  accomplish  an  objective,  the  number 
and  author  of  the  bill  is  shown  after  the 
Item. 

This  statement  is  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  at  their  forty- 
third  national  encampment,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

UwrrED  We  Wn« — An  Orm-nnt  or  thi  1943 

Objectives    or   the    VrrraANs    or    Pohdgm 

Waks  or  TKB  Dwrnn)  States 

The  following  four-point  program  Is  formu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Porly-thlrd  National  Encampment  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
and  utilizes  the  current  theme  of  the  organi- 
sation, trnited  We  Win: 

Point  1 .  Por   the  war   effort. 

Point  2.  For  Americaulsro. 


Points.  Por  veteran  welfare. 
Point  4.  Por  the  post-war  program. 

POINT  1 .   UNITSB  W«  WIN ^TOl  THI  WAt  EPTOBT 

A.  Armed  forces 

1  Continuation  of  pay  for  the  armed  forces 
after  termlnaUon  of  the  present  war.  H.  R. 
023  (by  Mr.  Van  Zanot). 

2.  Oost  of  uniforms  to  be  tax  exempt.  S. 
228   (by  Mr.  Clabk  of  Missouri). 

3.  To  injure  appropriate  noncommissioned 
rank  and  retirement  privileges  to  enlu>tcU 
persons  of  the  Regular  E-tabli£huieiu  who 
serve  during  the  present  war  In  a  temporary 
commistloned  status  and  who  return  to  en- 
listed status.     H.  R.  1008  (by  Mr    KKAaNET). 

4  To  grant  pensions  at  wartime  rates  for 
disabilities  received  on  or  after  October  8. 
1940.    8.  229  (by  Mr    Claek  of  Missouri). 

5  To  giant  hotpltallz-itlon.  domiciliary 
care,  and  burial  benefits  to  certain  World 
War  No  2  cases.  S.  230  (by  Mr.  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri ) . 

6  Vocational  rehabilitation  fcr  disabled 
veterans  of  the  present  war  H  R.  739  (by 
Mr.  Van  Zanot).     H   R  801  (by  Mr   Rankwi. 

7.  Conferring  cltlz.-'nshlp  upon  alien  vet- 
eran." of  World  War  No.  2.  H  R  921  (by  Mr. 
Van  ZandtI  . 

8.  First -claas  traveling  accommodations  fcr 
the  armed  forces. 

9  Opposition  to  age  restrictions  in  the 
armed  forces. 

B.  Resources  and  production 

1  ATallabllity  and  offer  of  the  membership 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  lor  Indiv.d- 
tial  or  group  service  In  the  public  interest. 

2  Infiltration  of  veterans  In  ranks  of 
younger  eervloe  men. 

3.  Condemnation  of  those  refusing  to  ac- 
cept military  service. 

4  Use  of  men  not  of  military  age  In  de- 
fense industries  so  as  to  release  younger  men 
for  military  service. 

6    Use    of    Intemperates,    rejected     by    the 

armed   forces,   on   construction   of   military 
highways  and  similar  projects. 
C.  General 

I  Universal  service  principle.  S.  41  (by 
Mr.  Hill). 

2.  Opposition  to  unauthorized  strikes  In 
war  Industries. 

3  Recommendation  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  arrange  fcr  an  Inventory 
of  all  employable  persons. 

4.  National  Employment  Week.  Calls  upon 
ail  officers  and  departments  to  make  National 
Employment  Week  a  major  activity  in  our 
employment  program. 

5  All  faculties  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  be  placed  at  the  di.sposal  of  toe  Navy 
Department  in  recruiting  drive. 

6.  Expedltiotis  exchange  of  enemy  aliens  in 
the  United  States  for  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  enemy  nations. 

7.  Continued  cooperation  with  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  "Speak -up -for -democ- 
racy program." 

8.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  supports  the 
National  Government  in  the  war  effort. 

point  1.  unriTD  wt  win — amekicanism 
A  Drv^lopment  of  Amerieanixm 

1.  Urge  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  organiBation  of  senior 
and  junior  rifle  clubs  and  to  supply  them  with 
ammunition  to  make  them  an  effective  re- 
serve to  the  armed  forces  of  our  country 

2.  Organization  and  development  of  home- 
guard  unite  for  internal  security. 

3  Continue  to  advocate  the  adoption  of 
the  military  salute  as  the  standard  salute  to 
the  flag  by  all  American  citizens. 

4.  Urge  the  continuance  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  motkai -picture  committee. 

B.  ProUetiOH  of  Americanism 

1.  Compulsory  military  training  In  high 
•cliooLs  and  colleges. 


a.  To  support  the  United  SUtes  OAce  of 
Bducatlon  in  program  to  provide  basic  knowl- 
edge to  illiterates  in  furtherance  cf  the  »a/ 
effort. 

3.  To  seek  and  support  legislation  for  com- 
pulsory fingerprinting  of  all  persona  in  Uie 
United  Staves. 

4.  To  commend  Federal  military  and  naval 
authorities  on  tiieir  action  against  filUi- 
oolumn  activities  In  the  United  SUtes 

5.  To  commend  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation for  its  work  in  the  preservation 
of  our  country. 

6  To  commend  the  Dies  committee  and 
urge  iXjt  continuance  indcfinileiy. 

7.  To  oppose  tlie  liberaiioa  of  Grovcr  C. 
Bergdoll  from  prison  until  he  has  served  his 
full  term. 

8.  To  urge  political  candidates  to  avoid 
statements  that  would  undermine  tlie  faith 
of  our  people  in  the  war  program  and  its 
leaders. 

9    To  urge   the  exercising  of  franchise  of 
voting 
POINT  3.   ONIILU  WX  WIN — vrmiAN  wctxAax 
A    Prorisions  for  smice -disabled  rrlrranx 

1  To  define  misconduct,  for  compensation 
and  pension  purpo&es.  S  227  (by  Mr  Clabk 
of  Missouri) 

2.  To  provide  that  World  War  veterans  now 
receiving  compensation  for  certain  so-calicd 
presumptive  dl.'abllltles  equlvaletit  to  75  pti- 
ccnt  of  the  amount  to  which  they  mere  pre- 
viously entitled  shall  henceforth  have  such 
compensation  restored  to  100  percent  therctjf . 
H    R.  1010  (by  Mr    Keaenet). 

3  To  provide  that  the  compensation  or 
pension  of  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans shall  be  Incressed  by  10  percent  of  the 
basic  amounts,  payable  for  each  5  year«  of 
age  beginning  with  the  fortieth  birthday. 
H.  R   740  (by  Mr    Lesinski). 

4.  To  provide  for  a  statutory  award  of  flO 
per  month  to  any  war  veteran  who  was 
wounded,  gassed,   injured,  or  disabled  ty  tn 

instrumentality  of  war  in  a  zone  of  hostili- 
ties. H.  R.  738  (by  Mr.  Vo(»hib  of  Cali- 
fornia) 

U.  Proriiions  for  non-service-disabUd 
vetera7is 

1  To  define  misconduct,  for  compensation 
and  pension  purposes.  S.  227  (by  Mr.  Cuiuc 
ol  Missouri ) . 

2  To  provide  the  same  privileges  for  hos- 
pitalization and  domiciliary  care  for  cam- 
paign and  expeditionary  veterans  as  are  row 
applicable  to  World  War  veterans.  H.  R  887 
(by  Mr.  Van  Zandt)  . 

3  To  provide  pensions  for  disabled  vet- 
erans of  the  World  War  under  similar  con- 
ditions, and  in  the  same  amounts,  as  now 
provided  for  disabled  veterans  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  H  R.  1250  (by  Mr. 
Mansfiku)  of  Monuna;. 

4  To  provide  pcn.slon.s  for  disabled  unem- 
ployable veteraiiB  who  8er\ed  in  a  war,  cam- 
paign, expedition,  or  insurrection  btyond  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  btates.  H. 
R.  1009   (by  Mr.  Kearney) 

C.  Provisions  for  dependents  of  veterans 

1  To  Increase  pensions  payable  to  w'Qows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  World  War  veterans 
who  had  service-connected  disabilities;  and 
to  establish  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans 
of  deceased  World  War  veterans,  regardless 
of  whether  said  veterans  had  serv.ce-con- 
nected  disabilUlM.  H.  R.  1180  (by  Mr.  Feteb- 
SON  of  Florida) . 

2.  To  Increase  the  monthly  rates  of  World 
War  death  compensation  payable  to  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  veterans.  H.  R.  869 
(by  Mr.  Buboick  ) . 

3.  To  extend  eligibility  for  compenaaUon  to 
the  widows  and  children  of  World  War  veter- 
ans who  had  disabilities  cauaed  or  aggra- 
vated by  examination,  hoapitalizatioo,  or 
medical  treatment.  H.  R.  791  (by  Mr. 
Rankin). 
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4  To  Include  prrvr.s  who  stood  In  loco 
parcnns  within  the  dettnltion  of  a  parent. 
H    K    792   (bv   Mr    Rankin  i 

5  Tci  provide  f.r  adjurtirallon  of  any  claim 
fnr  comprinntlofi.  |)en»ilon.  or  retirement  pay 
upon  evul'-ncc  m  file  at  time  f.f  dcnth  of  the 
veteran      H    R    7»:»   fhv  Mr    Rankin  i 

fl  To  eliminate  the  income  limliuflon  nn  to 
»li(Cibih»v  fnr  penaion*  to  the  widow*  of  cer- 
tiiin  World  War  veteran*  H  K  JWa  (by  Mr. 
H'  MiiiJtNl 

7  To  provide  that  the  widows  and  orphana 
and  dependent  parenta  of  dereaned  World 
War  veteran*  who  were  suffering  with  permn- 
fiint  totii.  combat-Incurred  disabilities  shall, 
rei^ardlen  of  the  cau'e  of  deuth,  be  entitled 
to  the  rates  of  ppiislon  which  would  be  p:iy- 
able  to  them  If  the  veteran  had  ta<'«n  Jellied 
in  action  In  such  service  H  R  888  (by  Mr. 
\'*N  Zandti 

8  Opposition   to   reduction   of  exemptions. 

D.  Hospitalization  and  medical  treatment  for 
leterana 

I  To  provide  a  scale  for  payments  of  com- 
pensation, pension,  or  retirement  pay  to  vet- 
erans during  hospitalization  or  domiciliary 
care.     H.  R    920  (by  Mr.  Lesinski) 

2.  To  provide  that  a  veterans  compensa- 
tion or  retirement  pay  shall  not  be  reduced 
during  first  90  days  of  his  hospitalization  or 
domiciliary  care.  H  R  1035  (by  Mr. 
Kearney) 

3.  To  provide  the  same  prlvilfges  for 
hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care  fur  cam- 
paign and  expeditionary  veterans  as  are  now 
applicable  to  World  War  veterans.  H.  R  887 
(by  Mr    Van  Zandt  i  . 

4  Opposition  to  transfer  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities. 

5.  Opposition  to  merger  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlni.stratiuu  with  any  other  Uovernment 
agency. 

E    Insurance 

1  To  provide  insurance  benefits  fcr  total 
dl.sability  under  contracts  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance.  S  231  (by  Mr  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri I . 

2.  To  provide  that  Oi')vernment  life-insur- 
ance policies  shall  be  Incontestable  after  2 
years.     H    R    795    (by  Mr    Rankin  » 

3.  To  amecd  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act, 
1924,  as  amended,  to  provide  continuation  of 
insurance  beneflts  (under  certain  condi- 
tions) to  perstms  permanently  and  totally 
disabled      H  R  794  (by  Mr  Rankin  ) . 

F.   Ad^niniairation  of  veteran    benefits 

1  To  provide  liberalized  definitions  of 
permanent  total  disability.  H  R  780  (by 
Mr    VooRHisi . 

2  Veterans'  Administration,  to  correct  er- 
roneous adjudications.  H  R  796  (by  Mr. 
Rankin  i 

3  To  define  "unemployabillty  '  H,  R.  781 
(by   Mr.   V(X)Rnis). 

4  To  establl.-h  more  equitable  procedure 
governing  the  determination  of  service  con- 
nection of  diseases  or  injuries  alleged  to  have 
been  incurred  m  or  aggravated  by  active 
service  in  a  war.  campmlgn,  or  expedition. 
H.   R    782   (by  Mr.  Voobhis  > . 

6.  1933  schedule  to  include  rating  for  gas- 
tritis, chronic. 

6  Eitabli.«hment  of  an  appeal  board. 

7  Opposition  to  reduction  In  veterans' 
ber.elits. 

G.  Employment  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents 

I  More  efTective  preference  for  war  vet- 
erans and  their  wi\es  and  widows  as  to  Gov- 
ernment Jobs.     H    R    882    (by  Mr    Starnes). 

2.  Granting  a  preference  to  war  veterans, 
their  wives,  and  widows  in  defense  industries 
working  on  war  contracts.  H.  R  886  (by 
Mr    Va.n  Zandt  ) . 

3  To  authorize  the  acceptance  by  Federal 
agencies  of  a  certification  from  the  records 
of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard  as  to  place  and  date  of  birth  of  a 
veteran.     H    R.    1007    (by  Mr.  Kearnetj. 


4  To  permit  reopening  of  clvll-aervlce  ex- 
aminations upon  request  of  any  war  veteran. 
H    R    922  (by  Mr    Van  Zandti  , 

5  To  correct  procedure  of  civil  service 
rules  relating  to  prosthetic  appliances, 
H    R   011   <by  Mr    FEEii) 

a  To  grant  civl  -»ervlce  preference  of  15 
points  u.  wives  and  wldowx  of  certain  vet- 
erani  H  R  1«20  iby  Mrs  Hooraa  of  Mu»«a. 
chusctts) 

7  Urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  appoint  it  committee  to  explore  the  field  of 
employment  by  lh«  Federal  Cloveriiinrnt  and 
private  indu-tiy  of  handicapped  persons,  in- 
cluding disabled  veterans 

8  Creation  (;f  Bi  reau  for  Handicapped  Per- 
sons, other  than  veterans 

9  Prohibit  the  employment  of  enemy  aliens 
by  any  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal 
government 

10  Employment  In  defense  plants  of  men 
not  of  military  age. 

//     Wtsce/iunrous  prnvisions 

I  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  older  per- 
sons and  handicapped  persons,  other  than 
veterans.     S    180  (  oy  Mr    La  Follette). 

2.  To  extend  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cations for  benefltM  under  the  World  War  Ad- 
Justed  Compensation  Act  may  be  filed.  H  R. 
707  (by  Mr   Carlson  of  Kan.sas). 

3  To  provide  increased  pensions  for  dis- 
abled members  of  the  Regular  Establishment. 
H    R    919  (by  Mr    Lesinski). 

4  To  grant  burial  allowances  in  cases  of 
certain  deceiused  veterans  of  the  Regular  Es- 
labli-hment      H    H    885  (by  Mr.  Van  Zandt). 

5  Ceivernment  grave  stones  for  veterans. 
H    R    906  (by  Mr    Rees  of  Kansas). 

6  To  prcvice  tl.at  the  rales  of  compeii.sa- 
tlon  or  pension  ta  veterans  and  dependents 
of  decea.sed  veterans  shall  be  increased  by 
15  percent      H    R.   1121    i  by   Mr    Rankin) 

7.  To  provide  for  presum.pt ion  of  soundness 
at  enlistment  afti?r  6  months'  service  In  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  H  R  884 
(b>  Mr    Van  Zandt) 

8  Tax  free  cigarettes  and  tobacco  for  hos- 
pltiUzed    veterans. 

9  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  assets  for 
Ve'erans'  Admlnistrntion  facilities 

10  Favor  increased  wages  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
mi  ils'ration  facilities  employees. 

II  Approve  and  .supuort  legislation  to  In- 
cre.jse  salary  o(  postal  employees 

12  Opposition  to  enactment  of  a  Federal 
prohibition  law. 

POINT    4.    united     we    WIN   -  FOR    THE     POST-WAR 
PROGRAM 

1  Appointment  of  a  national  ccmmlttee 
to  study  post-war  plans  and  problems. 

2  Support  the  stand  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  bringing  to  Justice,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  those  responsible  for 
the  atrocities  against  Americans  and  others 
Interned  by  the  Axis  Powers 

a    Unconditional  surrender  of  Axis  P(iwers. 

4  Adoption  cf  program  of  adeqviate  na- 
tional defense  in  times  of  peace. 

.'>  Abandonment  of  the  tmditlonal  Isola- 
tionist policy,  and  urge  that  the  leaders  of 
our  Nation  pursue  a  policy  which  will  pre- 
serve the  freedom  and  independence  of  all 
nations. 


Address  of  Hon.  Wendell  L.  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1943 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want  | 


to  offer  a  few  possible  pertinent  obser- 
vations on  what  I  believe  is  today's  vital 
i.ssue  and  to  include  therein  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Wendell  Willkie. 

It    cannot    be    doubled    that    great 
changes  in  our  distribution  of  and  un- 
i   regulated  control  over  property  will  com? 
I   out    of    this    war.      The    oft-forgottei. 
:   danger  hes  in  the  present  and  growin* 
I   materiuli.'m.  with  \in  utter  disreuard  for 
I   and  disrespect  of  moral  values  or  obli- 
gations in  government.    These  threaten 
I    to  give  us  a  more  equal  distribution  o'' 
material  things,  but  at  the  terrible  prlc<! 
of  lost  political  morality  and  freedom. 
This  was  the  underlying  l,ssue  of  1940, 
I   which  reasserted  it.self  more  succe,s.sfully 
in  1942.     It  .should  be  the  fundamental 
I    issue  in  1944.    The  ends  must  no  longc- 
1   be  considered  debatable,  but  the  means 
have  become  all  important. 

Mr.  Henry  Bamford  Parkes  has  well 
stated  it  in  the  preface  lo  hi.s  recent  book, 
The  Pragmatic  Test: 

Only  by  the  development  cf  reason  an  i 
will  can  we  discover  what  we  really  wan  , 
establish  oidcr  and  harmony  among  our  de- 
sires, and  learn  how  best  to  express  them  1  i 
activity.  In  proportion  as  we  approach  th  s 
condition  of  maturity  we  achieve  moral  fiet- 
dom.  This  kind  of  freedom  is  connected  wlt;i 
political  and  economic  coercion,  since  it  s 
only  in  a  free  society  that  men  can  mo- 1 
nearly  achieve  moral  freedom,  while  only 
men  who  value  freedom  can  bo  trusted  to 
defend  free  Instituiions  Any  philosophy 
which  denies  the  possibility  of  moral  fret  - 
dom  undermines  the  foundation  of  politic:  I 
freedom. 

It  is  also  true  that  an  educational  sy.'-- 
tem  which  ignores  the  liberal  arts  and 
.stresses  .so-called  "worth  while"  or  purely 
scientific  or  material  subjects  will  raise 
up  in  this  country  after  the  war  a  gen- 
eration who.se  education  will  be  so  un- 
balanced on  the  material  side  that  they 
are  apt  to  be  swept  away  by  either  cf 
the  prevalent  totalitarian,  materialistic 
systems  of  government  and  economic;  . 
with  the  resultant  destruction  of  the 
moral  and  political  freedoms  inherent 
in  our  constitutional  concept  of  govern- 
ment. 

For  this  reason  the  recent  address  cf 
Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  at  Duke  University 
on  January  14,  1943.  is  so  timely  and  we  1 
considered  that  I  feel  justified  in  request- 
ing its  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

I  think  It  can  be  stated  as  almost  an  hi;  - 
tcrlcal  truism  that  the  greatest  civ.llzatloi  s 
of  history  have  been  the  best  educated  civil. - 
zations.  And  when  I  speak  of  education  m 
this  sen.se  I  do  not  have  in  mind  what  so  mai  y 
today  claim  as  education,  namely,  sped  U 
training  to  do  particular  Jobs,  dearly.  In  a 
technological  age  like  ours,  a  great  deal  of 
training  Is  necessary.  Some  of  us  must  leain 
how  to  be  mechanics,  some  how  to  be  archi- 
tects, or  chemist*.  Some  will  have  a  special 
aptitude  for  medicine.  And  a  great  many 
Will  have — or  think  they  have — a  mysteriois 
talent  winch  induces  them  to  undertake  tlie 
practice  of  law. 

But  none  of  these  sjjeclallsts  conatltut?s 
true  education.  They  are  training  for  ski  Is 
by  which  men  live.  I  am  thinking,  r.nher,  of 
what  we  call  the  liberal  arts.  1  am  speakl  ig 
of  education  for  its  own  sake;  to  know  for 
the  sheer  Joy  of  understanding,  to  specula  e, 
to  analyze,  to  compare,  and  to  imagine 

Look  back  across  the  panorama  cf  histo  7. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  pinnacles  of  civilization 
have  l>een  achieved  by  the  cities  aid  sta'ea 
most  proficient  In  the  liberal  arts  and  occu- 
pations?    In  their  contributions  to   the  en- 


richment of  bumftn  life.  Uie  Greekx.  I  believe, 
tower  above  ua  all  Yet  this  U  not  becauae 
the  Oreeka  were  good  navlgatori,  which  tbey 
were;  nor  becauac  they  were  great  architects, 
which  indeed  they  were.  It  wua  rather  be- 
cnuae  almott  all  their  leadrra— and  many  of 
their  cltliwna  whoae  namea  we  do  not  know— 
enjoyed  knowledge  and  reverenced  the  arta. 
The  Greek  cltlea  conquered  the  enntern  Mrd- 
Iterranean  with  the  tword  But  they  con- 
quered poeterlty  with  their  mlnda 

The  onrvuh  of  what  we  call  modern  clvlll- 
tation  haa  ob»<ured  this  eawntlal  truth  of 
history.  People — aome  of  them  In  very  high 
places — have  openly  disperaged  the  liberal 
arts  You  are  told  that  they  are  of  little 
help  to  a  man  In  earning  his  living  or  in 
making  a  contribution  to  his  fellow  men. 
The  thing  to  do,  you  are  told,  is  to  get 
trained:  learn  an  occupation;  make  yourself 
proficient  In  some  trade  or  profession  Of 
course  this  advice  U  sound,  so  far  a£  it  goes. 
But  the  Inference,  and  sometimes  the  out- 
right declaration  that  frequently  follows  it, 
strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our  society.  The 
Ubsral  arts,  we  are  told,  are  luxurie-^.  At 
bc?t  you  should  fit  them  Into  ycur  leisure 
time.  They  are  mere  decorations  upon  the 
sterner  pattern  of  life  which  must  be  lived  in 
action  and  by  the  application  of  skills,  when 
such  arguments  gain  acceptance  that  Is  the 
end  of  us  as  a  civilized  nation. 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  a  desperate  war, 
and  we  need  for  the  fighting  forces  almost 
all  the  young  men  who  would,  normally,  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. It  is  right  and  proper  that  these 
young  men  should  abandon  their  education 
temporarily  and  go  forth  to  fight  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  the  universities  of  this  coun- 
try should  turn  over  to  the  armed  forces 
whatever  facilities  can  be  made  useful.  The 
Government  Is  moving  very  vigorously  In 
this  direction  and  no  patriotic  citizen  will 
fail   to  cooperate 

But  I  mu£t  confess  that  the  attitude  In 
which  the  conversion  of  the  cclleges  has  been 
undertaken,  together  with  certain  public 
declarations,  fill  me  with  alarm.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  for  instance,  an  administration  spokes- 
man advLvd  all  young  girls  to  devote  their 
time  to  technical  training  courses  In  college 
or  to  leave  college  and  go  to  work.  Now  It  Is 
clear  that  we  cannot  solve  cur  manpower 
problem  without  putting  women  to  wcrk 
Yet  the  fact  Is  that  there  are  mllHons  cf 
women  above  college  age,  not  needed  In  their 
hemes  or  for  the  care  of  their  children,  who 
are  still  available  Until  these  older  women 
are  all  employed  there  Is  no  need  whatever 
to  drag  young  women  out  of  the  colleges  and 
to  deprive  them  of  their  one  great  oppor- 
tunity for  a  liberal  education.  On  the  con- 
trary, It  is  a  very  harmful  thing  to  do  For 
Just  new  mllllnns  of  cur  young  men  are  being 
deprived  f  f  this  opportunity,  and  the  per 
capita  percentage  of  college  attendance  In  the 
United  States  is  going  to  fall  to  a  record  low 
for  our  time  At  least,  therefore,  let  us  pre- 
serve, through  the  women  of  America,  the 
continuity  of  the  liberal  arts. 

In  fact,  so  important  are  the  liberal  arts  for 
cur  future  civilization  that  I  feel  that  educa- 
tion in  them  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  our 
war  planning  as  the  more  obviously  needed 
technical  training.  There  wUl  be  a  certain 
number  of  youn^  men  in  every  college  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  available 
for  military  service.  They  should  be  given 
the  facilities  whereby  they  may  go  on  with 
their  education.  There  will  be  a  certain  num- 
ber who  will  be  returned  disabled  fcr  active 
service,  but  of  sound  and  eager  mind.  Ways 
should  be  provided  by  which  they  may  con- 
tinue their  education  In  addition,  there 
should  tie  some  provision  In  the  manpower 
pri  gram  for  leaving  a  nucleus  in  the  colleges 
of  men  whose  aptitudes  qualify  them  as  defi- 
nitely for  our  long-range  needs  as,  let  us  say, 
othe.  men  are  obvloufily  qualified  for  medi- 
cine.    80.  the  atructure  of  the  Uberal-aru 


colleges  will  be  praecrvrd  during  the  war  and 
fo.  minds  win  be  trained  and  enriched  for 
the  humanizing  and  civilizing  of  the  world 
to  come  after 

Furthermore,  the  men  and  women  who  are 
devctirig  their  lives  to  such  studies  should 
not  be  made  to  feel  Inferior  or  apologetic  in 
the  face  of  a  PT  boat  commander  or  the 
driver  of  a  tank.  They  and  all  their  fellow 
citizens  should  know  that  th.  preservation 
of  our  cultural  heritage  u  not  superfluous 
in  a  modern  civilization;  U  not  a  luxury. 
Tliat  it  is  in  fjurt  what  gives  meaning  to 
that  civilization  It  is  what  we  are  fighting 
for  And  they  art  aervlng  their  country  Just 
as  surely  in  fitting  themselves  to  preserve  it 
as  are  the  men  who  fly  the  planes  or  man 
the  ships  or  fire  the  guns 

For  we  cannot  win  a  true  victory  unless 
there  exists  In  this  country  a  large  body  of 
llberfilly  educated  citizens  This  is  a  war 
for  freedom — freedom  here  and  freedom  else- 
where. But  If  we  are  going  to  risk  our  lives 
for  freedom,  we  must  at  the  same  time  do 
all  we  can  to  preserve  the  deep  springs  from 
which  it  flows.  Recently  we  have  been  prcae 
to  think  of  freedom  in  purely  economic  terms. 
It  is  true  that  a  man  cannot  be  free  unless  he 
has  a  Job  and  a  decent  income  But  this  job 
and  this  Income  are  not  the  sources  of  his 
freedom.  They  only  Implement  it  Freedom 
Is  of  the  mind.  Freedom  is  in  that  library 
of  yours,  around  which  this  campus  Is  built. 
When  you  range  back  and  forth  through  the 
centuries,  when  you  weigh  the  utterance  of 
some  great  thinker  or  absorb  the  meaning 
cf  some  great  composition.  In  painting  or 
music  or  poetry;  when  you  live  these  things 
within  yourself  and  measure  yourself  aga*nst 
them — only  then  do  you  become  an  Initiate 
in  the  world  of  the  free.  It  Is  In  the  liberal 
arts  that  you  acquire  the  ability  to  make  a 
truly  free  and  Individual  choice. 

Our  American  higher  education  for  many 
years  has  felt  the  Influence  of  the  German 
university.  And  It  has  t)cen  a  harmful  In- 
fluence It  has  encouraged  the  sacrifice  of 
methods  that  make  for  wide  intelligence  to 
those  who  are  concerned  only  with  highly 
specialized  knowledge;  It  has  held  that  the 
subject  Is  more  Important  than  the  student; 
that  knowledge  is  more  lmp<Ttant  than  un- 
derstanding; that  science,  in  Itself,  can  satisfy 
the  soul  of  man;  and  that  intelligent  men 
should  not  be  allowed  to  concern  themselves 
with  politics  and  the  administration  cf  state 
Such  matters  should  be  left  to  trained  poli- 
ticians President  Hopkins,  of  Dar-.mouth, 
has  stated  these  trends  more  clearly  than  any- 
one I  know  and  has  pointed  out  that  'it 
would  be  a  tragic  paradox  If.  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  we  were  to  allow  our  system  of 
higher  education  to  be  transformed  into  the 
type  of  education  which  has  made  it  so  easy 
for  a  crowd  of  govemmenta'  gangsters  like 
Hitler's  outflt  to  commandeer  a  whole  popu- 
lation " 

The  destruction  of  the  tradition  of  the 
liberal  arts  at  this  crisis  In  our  history,  when 
freedom  is  more  than  ever  at  stake,  would 
mean  Just  that.  It  would  b€  a  crime,  com- 
parable, in  my  opinion,  with  the  burning  of 
the  books  by  the  Nazis.  And  It  would  have 
approximately  the  same  results  Bum  your 
books — or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
neglect  your  books — and  you  will  lose  free- 
dom, as  surely  as  If  you  were  to  Invite  Hitler 
and  his  henchmen  to  rule  over  you 

The  preservation  of  our  system  of  liberal 
education  during  the  war  will  make  an  enor- 
mous difference  In  the  moral  and  human 
tone  of  our  society  in  the  future,  of  the 
very  atmosphere  In  which  the  peace  Is  made, 
and.  since  we  are  not  an  Isolated  society, 
of  all  civilization  after  the  war.  Let  me 
remind  you  of  Irwin  Edman's  recent  flne 
statement  of  the  significance  of  the  very 
word  'humanities."  "It  U  not  trivial  art 
or  playful  thought.  It  is  the  name  for  the 
whole  of  the  tradition  of  civilized  life  which 


from  the  Oreeka  down  has  accented  freedom 
in  political  life  and  individuality  and  rre- 
atlveneas  in  personal  relatums.  rrrntlvenMis 
in  art.  and  originality  in  the  experiment  of 
living  which  la  each  indlvldUAl's  opportunity. 
If  the  humanities,  or  the  humanthttr  temper 
which  they  promote,  are  permitted  to  lapae 
now,  we  shall  have  Inst  the  peace  before  we 
have  gained  It.  and  the  real  victory  after  the 
war  will  be  to  the  way  of  life,  Inhuman, 
tjTannlral,  mechanical,  of  ^hoee  whom  we 
•hall  outwardly  have  conquered  " 

In  pleading  fur  the  human  1  tie*.  1  am  not 
preaching  any  gosfwl  of  hlgh-brawlam.  The 
relationship  between  a  liberal  education  and 
freedom  Is  good  sound  American  doctrine. 
Tliere  are  hundreds  of  coUegea  In  this  land 
of  more  or  less  advanced  education,  and  in 
recent  years  they  have  been  graduating  thou- 
sands of  students  every  year  Naturally,  all 
of  these  graduates  are  not  proficient  In  the 
l.beral  arts.  And  yet  no  matter  how  they 
nay  have  neglected  their  college  courses,  or 
t.ow  over-zealously  tliey  may  have  speclal- 
i;ied,  they  have  won  some  measure  of  equality 
v.ith  all  the  great  minds  and  all  the  chal- 
lenging personalities  of  all  time.  That  fact 
has  been  Immeasurably  Important  in  mak- 
ing our  American  doctrine  of  equality  a  real 
and  living  doctrine 

I  regret  that  during  the  last  several  decades 
v?e  have  had  a  tendency  to  overlook  this  Im- 
jionant  American  fact.  And  I  thmk  we  are 
paying  the  penalty  for  our  shorUlghtednesa 
in  unexpected  ways. 

For  Instance,  there  h*8  tteen  a  trend  re- 
cently toward  what  Is  called  leadership,  but 
what  is  really  nothing  more  than  the  idoliza- 
i.ion  of  individual  men.  In  Italy,  Mussolini 
ixx>k  the  title  of  II  Duce — the  leader — on  the 
(jrounds  that  he  was  the  one  man  who  could 
l:ulfill  the  destiny  of  the  luiian  people.  Not 
long  after,  in  Germany.  Hitler  began  calling 
himself  Der  Fuehrer.  The  politics  advocated 
by  these  men  were  totalitarian,  and  therefore, 
(intipathetlc  to  our  way  of  life.  Yet  the  over- 
emphasis on  single  individuals  has  gon**  on. 
e'ven  in  countries  which  are  fighting  totali- 
i-arianlsm  now.  Everywhere  you  turn  today 
you  find  people  clinging  to  certain  men  who 
iiave  been  exalted  In  the  public  mind  out  of 
idl  proportion  to  their  talents,  however  great. 
In  Russia  there  is  Josef  Stalin;  In  China.  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek;  In  Britain,  Win- 
Hton  Churchill;  In  the  United  States.  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  The  aUture  of  these  men  is  In 
every  case  out  of  the  ordinary  and  they  de- 
serve the  high  poslticns  they  have  won.  And 
yet.  dare  we  say  that  any  one  of  them  Is  in- 
dispensable? The  moment  we  say  that,  our 
world  must  change 

I  do  not  know  all  the  reasons  for  this  em- 
phasis on  single  Individuals.  But  I  do  per- 
ceive a  connection,  here  in  America  at  tny 
rate,  l)etween  that  emphasis  and  the  neglect 
of -the  liberal  arts  Had  we  more  faith  in 
liberal  education,  we  would  have,  I  believe. 
more  faith  In  ourselves — more  f filth  In  the 
great  leavening  process  of  democracy,  which 
forever  pushes  new  men  to  the  top. 

I  have  hao  the  privilege  cf  meeting  most  of 
the  great  men  of  our  time  and  of  convtrplng 
with  them  Intimately  I  have  talked  with 
and  know  all  the  Allied  leaders  I  have  Just 
mentioned,  and  many  more  besides  Yet  I 
can  say  truthfully  that,  however  Impressive 
Lheir  abUitles — and  I  have  found  them  im- 
pressive— I  saw  nothing  In  them  that  could 
not  conceivably  tx  duplicated  In  AJtron.  Ohio, 
where  I  practiced  law  for  many  years,  or  here 
at  Duke  University.  I  think  It  was  William 
Howard  Taft  who  said  that  you  could  find  a 
man  fit  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of 
the  United  States.  In  any  town  in  America 
of  more  than  5.000  population.  Possibly  Mr. 
Taft  exaggerated.  Yet  surely  the  principle 
has  been  proved  time  after  time  In  American 
history  The  vast  American  educational  sys- 
tem has  set  mer  free— free  not  alone  to  serve. 
but  free  also  to  lead.  Education  Is  the  mother 
of  leadership. 
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Now  I  think  there  Is  another  phenomenon 
of  our  time  which  la  linked  with  our  failure 
to  graip  tht  real  slgnlftcance  of  liberal  educa- 
tion Thu  li  an  excesaive  indulgence  in  the 
practice  of  what  U  known  a«  censorship  and 
propaganda  Of  course,  censorship  of  mlll- 
.ary  matters  U  necessary  in  order  to  conduct 
a  war  But  this  principle  is  being  dally.  If 
not  hourly,  abused  and  extended  to  many 
other  matters  »Jial  have  no  military  signlfl- 
»nce  what»c*vcr  More  and  more  the  doc- 
trine of  telllnt  us  what  we  should  know  U 
being  adopted 

It  18.  of  course,  natural  for  men  who  attain 
high  olBce  to  seek  to  preserve  themselves 
from  the  ordeal  of  pubUc  criticism  and  to 
attempt  to  stimulate  approval  of  their  policies 
and  so  to  perpetuate  themselves  In  power 

And  those  who  arc  suppressing  free  discus- 
sion among  us  and  our  allies  have  of  course  a 
rationalization  for  their  policy  They  say  that 
they  must  conduct  political  warfare  In  the 
conduct  of  political  warfare,  they  claim.  It  Is 
damaging  to  tay  certain  things  The  enemy. 
the^  tell  us.  picks  them  up.  distorts  them, 
uses  them  against  us  All  this,  of  course.  Is 
trtie  enough  But  what  of  It?  The  time  ha.s 
never  been  when  men  did  not  seek  to  distort 
the  utterances  of  their  enemies  for  their  own 
advantage  And  what  has  won  out  in  the 
long  battle?  Always  the  truth.  Spread  the 
facts,  nnulyze  them,  debate  them,  make  them 
available  to  all  the  world  There  Is  no  other 
form  of  political  warfare  that  can  possibly 
win  the  great  political  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged      Trvith  nlone  can  win  It 

Is  net  this  wnrshlp  cf  lenders,  this  willing- 
ness to  be  told  what  to  think,  this  unqties- 
ttonlng  acceptance  of  unnecessary  restric- 
tions on  our  freedom  of  speech.  Is  not  all  this 
part  of  the  j-nme  tm-.d— the  trend  away  from 
■elf-rellant  Judgment,  the  trend  awnv  from 
the  little  towns,  the  tvvuti  away  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  ccmmon  man,  the  trend  away 
from  liberal  edvirrttion.  by  which  m»>n  achieve 
iqunllty  In  fact  as  well  as  In  Ihw?  We  have 
seen  these  impulses  take  root  in  other  coun- 
tries, which  lire  now  ovir  enemies  We  have 
seen  th^m  carried  to  their  dreadful  conclu- 
sions We  have  seen  the  exaltation  of  gov- 
ernment, the  abasement  of  culture,  nnd  the 
resulting  violation  of  all  that  clvlll/atlon 
cherishts  We  have  seen  the  devolution  of 
hvmian  asplrutlon  !i  Is  a  tragedy  as  great 
OS  mi-n  have  ever  witnessed  And  It  Is  our 
task,  a  task  in  which  we  shall  be  engaged  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives,  first  to  slop  It.  and  then 
to  ropair  It 

There  l,s  much  dl.scus.sion  now — and  quite 
prrpeily  -of  the  matter  of  war  alms  Yet  I 
have  listened  to  some  of  these  speeches  with 
nUsKUu.g  I  hfive  shi.ldered  to  hear  a 
member  cf  our  Otn'ertunent  planning,  when 
the  war  !■*  ovei  to  pollcp  the  education  of  our 
Inte  enemies  after  the  trndltlonal  manner  of 
conqu -rors  To  dl^nrm  those  enemies  yes 
To  t.iki-  wliate\(>r  mea.sures  are  nectssary  to 
jireveiit  rr;iri'iit'K  \es  To  remove  from  the 
necks  <>f  the  people  an  en.slavlni?  totHliiarian 
rule,  certainly  But  having  done  that,  edu- 
cation is  another  matter.  It  must  grow  out 
of  and  cnrry  on  a  native  culture  To  de- 
termine the  nature  and  manner  of  their  own 
educiitico  Is  the  right  if  men  every\^here 
And  alien  Ideals  superimptst>d  by  force  will 
only  produce  resenrment  and  hatieil 

Too  many  of  the  planners  I  feel  are  trying 
to  look  ahead  by  Icniklng  backward  Too 
many  are  seeking  the  future  m  the  past  I 
find  m  many  of  their  speeches  an  attempt  to 
solve  everything  by  their  J3et  eci^mmic 
theories  -  thf  .>ame  att^-irpt  that  has  nearly 
ruined  us  during  the  !a.st  10  or  15  years  The 
study  and  practice  of  sound  economics  Is  In- 
dispensable to  a  successful  solution  of  the 
peace  And  yet  even  sound  fcnm-mics  cannot 
define  the  aim  of  the  p>e:ice,  nor  the  aim  of  the 
war  To  di.sccver  that  aim  we  must  go 
deejjer  We  must  establish  beyond  any  dcubt 
the  equality  of  men  And  we  shall  find  this 
equaiUy.  not  m   the  different   talents  which 


we  severally  po-ssess.  ncr  in  the  different  In- 
comes which  we  severally  earn,  but  In  the 
great  franchise  of  the  mind,  the  universal 
franchise,  which  is  bounded  neither  by  color, 
ror  by  creed  tu  r  by  social  status  Open  the 
books,  if  you  wiih  to  be  free 

New  in  the  ir.ldst  of  war.  I  give  you  as  war 
aims  the  perp>?tuatlon  of  this  university. 
>our  right  to  attend  it.  and  the  certainty  that 
your  children.  If  they  so  wish  it.  can  follow 
In  your  steps. 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  ^Hlo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuvsdau.  February  2.  1943 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr  Spruktr.  under 
leave  to  extend  tny  irnKiik.s  m  ilie  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follcwing  open  letter 
to  the  Members  of  Congre.ss  from  the 
Farm  Journa:  and  Farmer's  Wife  of 
January  1943: 

Oeu'lemen:  You  are  heartily  welcomed  to 
your  du'ics  by  the  farmers  and  by  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States 

We  rejoice  that  two-party  government  Is 
restored  to  the  extent  that  a  numerous  mi- 
nority can  again  be  heard  in  our  National 
Legislature.  We  expect  that  Con^jresa  shall 
again  debate  and  write  our  laws,  and  the 
bureaucrats  shai;  no  longer  have  their  wishes 
rubber-stamped.  You  ait^  our  nearest  part  of 
the  Government  You  are  the  equal  of  the 
Executive  and  oi'  the  Judiciary. 

Our  whole   Interest    now   Is  In   two  things 
The  first  Is  victory  over  our  foreign  enemies 
The   second    is   that   the   powers   of    us.   the 
pe"ple.  shall  not  be  destroyed,  either  dirtctly 
or  by   indirection. 

In  total  war  we  expect  to  lend  to  our  Gov- 
ernment a  good  many  of  cur  normal  preroga- 
tives; we  mu>t  center  all  necessary  pt)wer 
where  It  can  be  e.\erted  In  the  common  cause 

But  for  every  power  we  lend,  we  want  a 
demand  note  provldini;  for  its  piompt  return 
at  the  earliest  proper  lime     fciee  to  that  lor  us 

Events  of  the  past  year  prove  that  censor- 
ship has  been  used  to  cover  up  blunders  that 
you  and  we  should  be  tuld  the  truth  about, 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  knows  Will  you  have 
that  stopped'  Tell  us  the  bad  news  so  we 
can   then   believe  the  good  news 

Wafhington  and  the  whole  country  are 
overrun  with  paper  patriots  and  jjlain  pay 
rollers.  Can't  you  cut  out  and  oft  enough 
appropriations  to  gel  rid  of  several  billion 
dollars"  worth  of  these?  War  is  our  only  Job, 
probably  for  years  After  we  figure  up  our 
new  taxes  we  are  going  to  be  j^retty  mad 
whenever  we  see  or  hear  of  a  single  paper- 
pusher  or  pay  roller  wh)  isn  t  absolutely 
needed  How  about  contributing  a  few  hun- 
dred whole  boards,  bureaus,  and  all  the  other 
dead   timber  to  the  scrap  pile? 

We  can't  always  tell,  from  out  here,  which 
bills  are  intended  to  help  win  the  war  and 
which  are  calculated  to  slip  over,  under  the 
Cover  of  w.ir,  schemes  that  have  no  goc  d  in- 
tentions We  re  dependin.g  on  you  to  use  a 
flne-toolh  comb  on  anything  suspicious. 

We  want  to  do  everything  to  win  the  war 
But  we  don't  want  to  waste  any  time  on 
wlld-go<,ise  chases,  and  we  resent  any  need- 
leas   pushing  around 

Further,  we  want  to  be  trusted  and  we 
want  our  home  people  to  be  triL«ted  Tell 
the  bureaucrats  that   if  they  11   let  us  know 


what  Is  to  be  done,  we  can  often  fleure  (  ut 
the  details  here  lots  better  than  their  city 
boys  can   do  It  for  us 

Tell  them  they  can  count  on  us.  Our 
Initiative  will  get  more  done,  quicker  end 
better,   than    their   reglmentrtlon. 

Free  people  can  do  anything  even  fl;  ht 
a  total  war.  better  than  regimented  peoj  Ic. 

We  have  hired  you  to  do  some  work  that 
has  been  rather  neglected  at  limes  lati  ly. 
That    Is    to    represent    us. 

Hope  you  do  all  right. 
Sincerely, 

The  Home  Folks 


Will  Security  for  All  Americans  Tomorrow 
Come  From  the  Blood,  Sweat,  and 
Tear$  We  Are  Shedding  Today? 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OJ 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'- 
Tuesday   Fcbruarj  2.  1943 

Mr.  CANNOW  ot  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  Co  i- 
gress  i.s  rapidly  .vwinmnn  to  conserv  i- 
tism.  and  that  we  are  forgetting  we  a  "e 
actually  ei.saged  in  a  war  apainst  arih 
conservatives  wlio  would  destroy  the 
freedom  and  .security  of  the  entire  worl  i. 

I.  for  one.  cannot  believe  that  this  s 
true.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  my 
colleagues  here  today  wi.sh  to  .see  th  s 
Nation  t;o  back  to  the  conservatism  (  f 
yesteryears;  nor  can  I  believe  that  an> - 
one  of  us  have  fortiottcn  that  we  figl  t 
not  only  tt  pre.serve  the  liberty  which  we 
Americans  all  have,  but  that  we  flKht  to 
give  each  mar..  re^'ardle.s.s  of  his  statioi 
in  life.  Ri eater  freedom  and  greater 
security. 

I  for  one,  could  not  agree  that  the  va;  t 
majority  of  our  people  wish  to  go  bac< 
to  those  old  days  when  a  10-  or  12- 
hour  day  was  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  when  there  was  no  such  thmc 
as  social  security  of  any  .soit.  when  wc 
had  no  protection  against  unemploj- 
ment.  and  when  men  were  forced  to 
stand  on  street  corners  selling  apples 
to  earn  a  meager  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Of  course,  during  this  war.  when  we 
arc  out  to  defeat  the  monkeymen  of 
Tnjo.  and  the  fanatical  minions  of  tlie 
madman  of  Berchtesnaden,  we  exp>ect  lo 
work  lonk  hours,  we  expect  to  give  v.p 
our  comforts  and  we  expect  to  tichttn 
our  belts.  These  things  v  e  mu.'^t  do  fur 
the  sons  we  have  sent  out  there  to  do  the 
job. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  will  end 
one  day — may  that  day  be  soon — and 
when  It  ends  will  we  be  in  pxisition  io 
welcome  our  sons  home  with  jobs  for 
them  and  security  for  all  Americans? 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  strugphi:"? 
with  the  problems  of  providing  rubb'  r 
for  military  and  civilian  life,  while  we 
struggle  to  provide  the  financial  sinev  s 
to  carry  on  this  war.  while  we  labor  o 
build  up  the  food  supply  for  our  Arnr.y 
and  our  civilian   fighters   at   hom^e,   we 


must  struggle  with  the  problems  of  the 
future  as  well. 

Most  of  us  now  seated  in  this  Congress 
voted  for  selective  service  to  take  our 
young  sons  out  of  their  jobs  and  out  of 
their  schools;  we  voted  reluctantly  and 
with  heavy  hearts,  for  we  knew  that 
many  of  these  happy  lads  would  never 
come  back  to  us.  that  many  more  would 
come  back  maimed  and  sightless,  and 
that  for  many  it  would  mean  the  end  to 
education  and  careers.  Yet  we  voted, 
for,  if  we  had  not,  the  hordes  of  bygone 
barbarism  would  have  swarmed  across 
the  free  lands  of  Europe  and  Britain  and 
across  the  seas  into  our  own  freedom- 
loving  Nation. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  so  voting  we  took 
upon  ourselves  the  greatest  obligation 
any  representative  government  ever  ac- 
cepted. 'We  took  upon  ourselves  the 
ta.-^k  of  providing  a  better  America  to 
which  these  sons  of  ours  could  return, 
lliat  task,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  job  for  to- 
morrow— it  is  a  job  to  which  you  and  I 
must  set  ourselves  today.  Tomorrow 
will  be  too  late. 

If  you  and  I  do  not  accomplish  this 
Job — this  .sacred  obligation — then  we  can 
predict  chaos  for  our  families  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  dc  not  need  to  paint  the  picture 
of  boys  coming  horr>e — as  some  of  my 
colleagues  right  here  came  home  after 
the  last  war — to  a  U.  S.  A.  without  jobs, 
to  industries  which  do  not  need  men.  to 
stores  which  cannot  hire  more  help. 
Many  of  you  know  what  I  mean,  and  I 
believe  I  speak  only  the  truth  when  I 
.say  that  thus  far.  we  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  plan  for  the  day  when  this 
war  will  end. 

I  am  sure  that  the  mothers  and  fath- 
ers of  these  boys  who  are  fighting  for  us 
are  wondering  if  we  here  will  whole- 
heartedly accept  the  task,  however  ardu- 
ous, to  provide  security  in  the  peace  of 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  that 
cry.  '"We're  fighting  a  war — let's  leave 
social  planning  until  the  war  is  won!" 
That  cry  is  frightening,  for  it  Implies 
that  If  we  do  any  social  planning — il  we 
pa.ss  any  security  legislation  now  we 
will  he  derelict  In  our  duty  to  help  by 
all  legislative  means  to  win  the  war. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  common 
man  of  this  country  wants  us  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  future.  He  has  asked 
what  we  are  fighting  this  war  for.  He 
has  asked  what  our  objectives  are.  And 
we  must  answer  that  we  are  fighting  to 
free  the  worl(J  of  the  tyrants  who  do  not 
want  man  to  worship  as  he  pleases,  who 
do  not  want  man  to  speak  as  he  pleases, 
who  do  not  want  man  to  be  free  from 
misery  and  poverty.  Let  us  speak  out — 
we  are  fighting  against  the  tyrants  be- 
hind the  puppets  Hitler  and  Mussolini — 
those  tyrants  who  do  not  want  the  com- 
mon man  to  control  his  own  destiny. 

We  fight  for  the  fotir  golden  freedoms 
so  simply  and  plainly  outlined  by  our 
President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  And 
when  we  hear  that  cry,  that  we  cannot 
take  time  to  plan  for  the  future  because 
there  is  a  war  on.  let  us  remember  that 
the  President  has  taken  time  to  outline 
for  us  the  task  before  us.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  he  devoted  a  major  part  of  his 
message  to  this  Congress  to  the  plans  for 


future  domestic  security,  and  that  the 
battle  for  the  "four  freedoms"  can  only 
be  won  if  this  freedom -lonng  people  see 
that  we  are  progressing  toward  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  which  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  solution  to  our  post-war  problems. 
It  is  a  bill  supported  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  yes.  millions. 
It  is  a  bill  which  many  of  my  colleagues 
In  this  Chamber  have  studied  and 
worked  over. 

This  bill,  when  enacted,  will  provide 
us  with  a  security  insurance  system 
within  the  means  of  every  citizen.  It 
provides  for  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
all  citizens  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
60  on  a  decent  American  annuity  or  pen- 
sion. It  provides  as  ,^ell  for  decent  and 
reasonable  armuities  for  those  under  60 
who  Ix^come  physically  incapacitated  so 
that  they  no  longer  can  caiTy  their 
share  of  the  Nation's  work,  and  it  pro- 
vides decent  incomes  for  widowed  moth- 
ers with  children. 

We  do  not  need  to  give  Americans 
dole;  we  do  not  need  to  give  anyone 
something  for  nothing.  We  do  need  to 
provide  reasonable  incomes  for  those 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
cast  aside  unable  to  earn  their  own  living. 

Such  a  system  is  security  that  America 
will  continue  to  be  a  free  America, 
neither  turning  to  dictators  nor  to  radi- 
cal communistic  doctrines,  but  progress- 
ing as  it  was  hoped  that  we  would  pro- 
gress— a  'ree.  untrammeled  democracy. 

As  we  live  in  a  machine  age,  when  less 
and  less  men  will  be  needed  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  Industry,  we  must  legislate  to 
protect  those  whom  industry  will  not 
need  in  the  peace  to  follow  this  war;  for, 
by  protecting  them,  we  also  protect  those 
who  will  do  the  work;  and  we  safeguard 
our  liberty  against  external  and  Internal 
strife. 

How  l)etter  can  we  provide  for  those 
not  needed  than  by  a  pension  system 
which  will  permit  men  to  retire  from 
gainful  employment  at  60  years  of  age  so 
that  younger  men  may  take  their  jobs? 

We  have  this  problem  to  face  the  mo- 
ment the  war  is  ended.  The  boys  will  be 
coming  back,  wanting  Jobs.  Men  now 
employed  will  do  all  they  can  to  hold  the 
jotis  they  are  now  doing.  Some  must  be 
unemployed.  What  will  we  do?  Fire  the 
older  men  now  working  and  put  them  on 
a  dole  or  will  we  graciously  give  the 
younger  men,  our  returning  heroes,  the 
dole? 

We  cannot  do  either. 

We  can  pass  a  law  during  this  session 
of  Congress  which  will  permit  older 
men — those  past  the  age  of  60 — to  retire 
on  decent  pensions  and  make  room  in 
industry  and  in  commerce  for  the  men 
now  in  uniform. 

Let  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  make  this  final 
observation:  We  have  been  wont  to  look 
upon  a  pension  as  a  charity,  and  our 
miserable  social -security  payments  im- 
der  old-age  assistance  have  been  charity 
in  its  lowest  form.  We  have  been  paying 
honest,  foursquare  Americans  from  $6  to 
to  $30  a  month  and  expecting  them  to 
hve  on  those  amoimts. 

That  day  is  over,  for  to  whip  this  post- 
war imemployment  problem  we  will  be 
forced  to  retire  men  and  women  decently. 


I'hat  is  what  we  are  fighting  for.  and 
these  young  men  coming  liome  aie  not 
going  to  let  us  make  paupers  out  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers. 

Decent  living  in  normal  times  does  not 
begin  much  short  of  $100  a  month. 
Ajnerica  is  readj'  for  and  demandinn 
pensions  of  from  $60  to  $80  a  month,  and 
we  had  better  start  right  now  ligurinK 
how  we  are  to  provide  the  machinery  in 
government  to  pay  these  pensions.  Let 
us  not  think  we  cannot  pay  for  such  a 
pension  program  in  America,  for  the 
money  that  is  paid  out  in  pensions  or 
annuities  goes  right  back  to  business  and 
industry  and  is  never  lost. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  is 
known  as  the  Townsend  plan.  It  calls 
for  the  imposition  of  a  3-percent  gross 
Lacome  tax  on  salaries,  wages,  business 
and  corporate  incomes.  It  would  pay 
pensions  only  equal  to  the  pro  rata  share 
of  the  revenue  collected,  less  adminis- 
trative expenses.  It  would  do  away  with 
t.tie  vsist.  cumbersome  machinery  of  the 
s<>cial -security  system  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. It  will  do  away  with  the  pauperiz- 
ing public  and  private  charities  we  now 
know.  It  would  make  far  less  drain  on 
busine.ss  and  industry  than  the  social- 
security  law  now  envisions  for  the  future 

It  would  provide  us  with  a  sure,  un- 
failing system  of  security  Insurance  that 
will  do  away  with  dole  and  public  works 
p.-oJects.  which  we  want  to  forget,  but 
which  some  of  our  planners  for  tomor- 
row still  try  to  bring  up  as  a  solution  to 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  system  we  can 
provide  jobs  for  youth  and  security  for 
the  elderly,  and  each  man  and  woman 
in  America  will  buy  and  pay  for  his  own 
retirement  annuity. 

May  I  earnestly  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues to  get  a  copy  of  this  bill,  to  study 
it,  and  then  help  us  pass  it  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America.  Let  me  say  in  closing, 
that  this  bill  does  not  provide  pensions 
of  $200  a  month  as  some  of  you  have 
been  led  to  believe — but  it  does  provide 
a  reasonable  and  decent  annuity  on 
which  our  older  citizens  can  retire  to 
provide  the  jobs  for  younger  men. 


Resumption  of  Construction  on  Friant- 
Kem  and  Madera  Canals  of  Central 
Valley  Water  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or   CALITORWI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2,  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  have  always  shown 
great  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  Ac- 
tually, the  Central  Valley  Project  of 
California  was  passed  by  the  majority  it 
received  in  San  Francisco.  Our  city  gave 
the  measure  an  almost  2-to-l  vote. 

The  Priant-Kern  and  Madera  Canals 
should  be  completed  without  delay.    The 
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water  tables  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin 
Valley  are  dropping  at  an  alarminR  rate 

I  submit  herewith  Resolution  No.  3134 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, asking  that  the  canals  be  com- 
pleted. It  will  require  very  little  in  tiie 
way  of  materials  and  the  water  received 
will  increase  f(X)d  production  a.s  well  as 
Ruayuie  rubber,  so  vitally  needed  in  the 
war  f  fTort.  These  canals  can  be  finished 
iii  2  years. 

The  resolution  follows: 

V/hpree*  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
fertile  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  could 
produce  Unxi.  fiber,  and  ^uayule  rubber  for 
the  Nation  s  war  effort  if  water  were  available 
on  the  land:  and 

Whereas  water  Impounded  behind  Prlant 
Dam  now  virtually  completed,  could  be  placed 
on  such  land  and  the  water  table  of  the  entire 
southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  could  be  raised 
If  the  Frlant-Kern  and  Madera  Canals  of  the 
Central  Valley  water  project  were  completed; 
and 

Whereas  Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
to  start  construction  of  these  canals  and  has 
lirged  the  use  of  these  funds  at  the  earliest 
porsible  date;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  these  canals  Is 
prevented  by  a  War  Pr(<luctlon  Board  order 
denying  priorities  for  the  steel  needed  for  the 
construction  cf  these  canals;   and 

Whereas  eni^lneers  estimate  that  only  330 
tons  of  steel  are  necessary  to  place  these 
canals  In  operation  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  compared  to  5.000  tons  of  steel  which  are 
now  being  used  annually  in  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley  for  the  derpenint;  and  repair 
of  water  wells  to  keep  pare  with  the  dropping 
water  table,  and 

Wherea.s  It  would  nppear  that  completion 
of  the  ranal.s  no^only  would  save  steel  but 
also  would  contribute  substantially  to  the 
production  cf  vitally  needed  toad,  fiber,  and 
rubber,  and  to  the  permanent  development  of 
a  large  pcrtli>n  of  San  Fiancisros  trade  area: 
N(  w   therrfure.  be  It 

Rtsoltrd.  That  the  bonrd  of  supervisors 
hereby  declares  It.self  In  favor  of  completion 
of  Fr'.ai'.t  D.im  and  resumption  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Friant-Kcrn  and  Madera  Canals  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  to  the  extent  com- 
patible with  the  total  war  effort,  and  that  the 
bonrd  strongly  ur^os  the  War  Production 
Board  to  ls.«!iie  priorities  necessary  f<ir  com- 
pletion of  the.se  canal.s:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Sturotary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  War  Dopartmctit.  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  California  Members  of  Cuu- 
gresa. 


Address  of  Hon.  Harrison  Spangler, 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF   REiM.ARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 


OF    K.*NS.*S 


I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.ATIVES 

Ti/c.sdav.  February  2    1943 

Mr.  REES  of  Kan.sas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Hon.  Harrison  Spangler.  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  de- 
livered the  principal  address  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Kansas  Day  Club, 
Ui  Topeka.  Kans..  last  Friday  evening. 


Jatuiary  29.  1  had  the  privilege  of  belna 
present  on  that  occasion.  I  believe 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  Interested 
in  reading  Mr.  Spanglcr's  speech.  It  is 
included  herc\i,ith: 

As  we  meet  tonight  the  freedom  of  our 
country  Is  in  pierll.  We  are  attacked  from 
without  by  ruthless  and  savage  foes  We  are 
also  threatened  from  within  by  the  foice.-j 
of  collectivism  and  regimentation  whuh  lead 
Inevitably  to  tyranny  and  dictatorship  Un- 
der these  tragic  conditions  It  Is  wholly  ap- 
propriate that  we  meet  to  discuss  (  iir 
problems  In  the  great  State  of  Kansas,  the 
soil  of  which  was.  by  Us  flijlitlng  pioneers, 
dedicated  and  pledged  to  be  fcrever  free 

Here  in  this  great  western  Commonwealth. 
one  cf  the  last  American  frontiers  in  which 
courageous  Americans  settled  to  carve  <jut  a 
llvellhotxl  and  to  create  a  great  St,.te  cf  our 
Union.  It  Is  only  a  .short  time,  as  history 
mea-'ures  it.  since  the  covered  wagons  were 
moving  slowly  across  these  plains  Many  of 
the  pfopie  living  today  In  this  prairie  State 
have  parents,  or  grandparents,  who  faced  the 
dangers,  the  privations,  and  the  sacrifices  cf 
the  lung  trek  across  the  continent,  behind 
the  plodding  horses  In  the  canvas-covered 
wagons,  under  the  burning  sun,  the  blasting 
gales,  defying  the  blizzards-  and  why?  Be- 
cause they  loved  lib«>rty  more  than  they  loved 
ea.se  or  security.  They  were  in  search  of 
new.  raw.  free  land  on  which  they  could 
settle  and  by  their  own  efforts  conquer  tlie 
prairie  and  m.ike  It  fruitful  Here  the.-^e 
rugged  pioneers  Implanted  that  something 
we  call  the  American  spirit  and  the  Ameri- 
can   way. 

WE    MUST    WIN 

We  meet  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war 
In  all  history.  How  or  why  we  got  Into  the 
war  no  longer  matters.  We  are  in.  and  we 
must  win.    That  Is  our  first  duty 

Without  counting  the  cost,  we  are  pouring 

the  savings  of  a  hundred  ;ind  fifty  years  Into 
the  struggle  Our  matchless  lndu.«trlal  sys- 
tem has  been  geared  to  the  machinery  of 
war.  Our  living  standards  have  been 
stepped  down,  our  people  have  submitted 
cheerfully  to  the  reduction  and  the  ra- 
tloniiv.^  of  the  means  of  living  Our  boys 
are  fikzhting  up<ni  every  continent,  on,  under, 
and  over  every  sea.  on  every  bitttle  front  in 
the  world  The  news  wires  and  the  radio 
bring  back  Inspiring  tales  of  the  gallantry  of 
those  boys;  they  bring  al.so  sobering  stories 
of  our  los.ses  There  are  vacant  chairs  In 
millions  of  homes — en  the  walls  of  some  of 
those  homes  hang  pictures  of  their  boys, 
draped  now  m  the  colors  of  mourning. 

NEZO  UNFTT 

To  win  thl"?  war  Is  b<ith  our  duty  and  cur 
opportunity  There  nui.--t  be  no  let  down 
In  that  effort  To  win.  wc  must  have  na- 
tional unity.  Republuans  will  tolerate  no 
side  show,  no  political  ambition,  no  Internal 
differences  to  destroy  or  decrease  that  unity 
This  is  not  a  Democratic  war.  it  Is  not 
a  Republican  war.  it  is  not  a  New  Dt>al 
war  It  Is  an  all-AinericaTi  war  This  war 
Is  not  merely  total  war.  from  which  no  one 
is  exempt;  It  Is  a  war  cf  survival.  It  will 
determine  whether  mankinds  noblest  dream 
shall  survive,  or  human  liberty  shall  be 
snuffed  out  into  the  blackness  of  medieval 
night  And  we  will  win  it;  we  wiU  win  it 
because  we  dare  not  lose  it 

It  Is  In  the  midst  of  such  stres.ses  as  these 
that  our  discussions  must  be  held  The  task 
of  the  const rtictlve  critic  Is  hard  The  tem- 
per of  p<Tlltical  disc\ission  must  be  restrained 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  Americans  must 
abandon  their  principles.  We  have  not  ar- 
rived at  the  time  when  Americans  must  sub- 
mit thf'ir  thoughts,  their  lives,  or  their  llb- 
ertle.'i  to  the  dictation  of  others. 

If  we  survey  the  events  and  the  measures 
of  the  la^t  10  years,  there  is  abundant  reason 


for  caution  In  accepting  the  flat  of  this  New 
Deal  administration  as  to  ita  proposals  and 
purposes 

WASHINGTON    CONFUSION 

Our  people  are  on  the  alert  to  do  their  full 
duty,  their  burdens  are  becoming  heavy,  yet 
the  New  Deal  administration  refuses  to 
lighten  these  burdens  by  economies  which 
have  long  been  demanded  The  homes  and 
the  farms  cf  America  are  being  drained  of 
their  boys,  but  the  admlnistrittion  proposes 
to  fight  the  war  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
bureaucrat  If  there  Is  confusion  in  Wash- 
ington, the  answer  does  not  He  In  erecting 
new  boards  and  bureau.s  on  the  rums  of  those 
which  have  already  failed — new  bureaus 
built  out  cf  the  same  personnel  which  has 
already  been  discredited,  they  are  the  same 
old  wooden  tenpins  no  matter  what  alley 
they  are  set  up  in.  The  cur»  for  this  con- 
fusK-n  lies  in  calling  up  the  best  brains  of 
the  Nation,  regardless  of  political  differences. 

Let  the  administration  call  to  It.s  aid  In 
managing  this  war  those  who  hav?  the  abil- 
ity and  capacity  to  do  the  Job;  who  have  not 
only  the  experience  bu'  the  desire  to  serve 
the  cause  of  free  Amer'ca  Let  it  throw  cut 
political  henchmen  whose  first  concern  la 
their  own  profit  and  power;  keep  the  "lame 
ducks"  out  where  they  were  relegated  by  the 
people;  weed  nut  cf  Government  tho.se  who 
would  change  cur  free  system  Into  some  form 
of  natioiutl  s<iclallsm  If  these  things  are 
done,  we  can  save  precious  lives  and  treasure, 
and  we  will  hasten  the  lay  when  we,  with  our 
allies,  can.  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good 
will,  chart  a  lasting  pe.ice 

Nrw    DEALERS    SNEER 

During  the  last  10  years  we  have  w!tnes,sed 
a  steady,  cumulative,  ominous  attack  upon 
the  Amerlcrin  philosophy  and  upon  American 
Instlturion.s  We  have  been  told  that  our 
democracy  has  failed;  that  liberty  was  .selfish 
and  greedy  The  New  Deal  has  looked  up<^n 
the  unparalleled  achievement  of  America,  and 
found  11  wrong  For  the  American  faith  In 
the  character.  Initiative,  and  self-reliance  of 
the  people  It  has  substituted  the  economic 
fiction  that  government  owes  everybody  a 
living  rather  than  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
living. 

For  these  10  years,  we  have  heard  from 
these  men  little  except  sneers  at  American 
Institutions  According  to  New  Dealers, 
everything  which  was  done  prior  to  their  ap- 
pearance was  archaU-  and  wrong  Tlie  Con- 
stitution has  t)een  the  pirtlcular  object  of 
New  I>eal  sneers  The  men  who  wrote  It, 
New  Dealers  say.  were  befogged  In  antiquity, 
encrusted  by  legal  precedents,  ignorantly 
bound  by  these  lessons  cf  history  The 
philcsophy  of  liberty  and  Individualism 
which  guided  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
Is  held  to  be  outmoded  The  multiplica- 
tion table  Is  merely  scm  thing  to  be  manag'-d 
around  The  civilization  which  our  people 
have  built,  although  unequaled  anywhere, 
any  time  on  earth  Is  now  held  by  the  New 
Dealers  to  be  a  monument  merely  to  ruthless- 
ness  and  greed. 

BILLIONS    SPENT 

Following  this  philosophy,  the  ramparts 
cf  American  liberty  have  been  under  con- 
tinuous assault  Sometimes  by  direct  ag- 
gression, s<imetlmes  by  furtiveness  and 
stealth.  American  landmarks  have  been  at- 
tacked Until  the  last  election.  Congress  lias 
been  reduced  to  complete  subserviency,  laws 
written  by  the  executive  branch  were  pas.-ed 
by  Executive  crder;  appropriations  were 
made  in  hulk  without  regard  to  those  who 
had  to  bear  the  heavy  tax  burden;  blank 
checks  for  billions  of  dollars  were  voted  with 
no  limitations  except  Executive  discretion; 
the  power  of  the  purse  has  been  supinely 
surrendered  The  Supreme  Court  was  first 
attacked,  then  filled  by  men  who  were  more 
conspicuous  for  their  faith  in  their  economic 
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theories  than  for  their  knowledge  of  or  ex- 
jjerlcnce  In  the  law.  The  rights  of  the  States 
have  been  violated  and  sabotaged.  The  Pres- 
ident has  demanded,  and  received,  Immense 
grants  of  discretionary  powers  which  here- 
to had  been  reserved  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  Congress,  the  States,  or  the  people. 
Boards  and  bureaus  have  been  multiplied 
and  Invested  with  broad  powers  under  which 
thousands  of  laws  were  written,  not  by  legis- 
lative assemblies  in  the  full  light  of  public 
detMte.  but  behind  closed  doors  written  and 
promulgated  by  Executive  order  or  bureau- 
cratic edict. 

AWAKI    TO    DEBT 

The  paralyzing  hand  of  Government  has 
been  laid  upon  every  form  of  human  activity, 
replacing  Initiative  with  Ehacicles  and  bur- 
dens No  man  dares  make  the  simplest  busi- 
ness venture  without  trying  to  find  what  the 
Government  will  do — and  when  he  finds,  he 
dares  not  venture 

At  long  last  the  people,  once  allured  by 
the  promise  of  Utopian  security,  have  awak- 
ened to  find  themselves  bound  around  with 
restrictions  and  limitations,  burdened  with  a 
debt  Bo  monumental  as  to  be  incomprehensi- 
ble, smothered  by  such  executive  and  bu- 
reaucratic edicts  as  to  be  Intolerable.  The 
last  election  means  that  the  people  have  sam- 
pled the  New  Deal  philosophy,  tested  New 
Deal  measures,  tasted  New  Deal  planning — 
and  found  them  bitter 

ALL  USB  IN  IDKALS 

Of  course,  there  must  be  unity  In  war. 
unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  command  In  Army 
and  Navy  But  If,  behind  the  lines,  all  hu- 
man action  must  be  bent  to  the  dictates  of 
one  will,  what  becomes  of  the  inventiveness, 
the  enterprise,  and  tlie  creativeness  of  lib- 
erty? Our  hopes  and  our  faith  In  final  vic- 
tory are  based  solidly  upon  the  unparalleled 
American  industrial  system  which  free  men. 
under  liberty,  created.  Is  it  possible  that 
liberty  cannot  operate  the  industrial  system 
which  liberty  created?  Without  that  system, 
we  would  not  have  the  slightest  chance  cf 
winning  the  war.  Can  repressive  Govern- 
ment operate  It  more  efficiently  than  the 
freemen  who  built  It?  Is  Government  any 
wiser,  any  less  selfish,  or  any  more  patriotic 
than  they? 

MICHTT  PRODUCTION 

Wlien  the  ominous  clouds  of  war  were  ap- 
proaching we  heard  much  to  the  effect  that 
our  industrial  plant,  built  as  It  is  on  the 
principle  of  free  enterprise,  could  not  hope 
to  compete  with  the  controlled  industrial 
system  of  dictator  nations.  Such  assertions 
were  made  by  mistaken  men  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  ludtistrlal  system  of  America 
created  by  freemen 

In  2  years  our  Industrial  system  has  sur- 
passed the  concentrated  efforts  of  the  dictator 
rations  in  the  production  of  ships,  guns, 
planes,  and  other  Implements  of  warfare. 
This  unparalleled  achievement  of  our  free 
American  Industry  has  been  achieved  in  spite 
of  abuse,  confusion,  bureaucratic  Interfer- 
ence, labor  difficulties,  and  political  snipers. 
This  mighty  production  record  has  been  ac- 
complished In  spite  of  the  fact  that  American 
industries,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest, 
have  been  accxised,  abused,  and  reviled  by 
professional  demogof^es.  who  hate  sought 
to  gain  personal  political  power  and  profit 
by  arousing  class  hatreds  in  this  free  t»unuy 
of  ours. 

In  the  face  oi  these  mighty  achievements 
of  the  American  people  the  only  note  of  dis- 
cord is  found  in  the  agencies  of  the  New  Deal 
administration.  The  confusion,  contradic- 
tions, incompetency,  and  unwarranted  delays 
caused  by  appointed  officials  are  of  great  con- 
cern V-  our  people  While  there  are  many 
fine  and  competent  men  in  Waahlngton  who 
are  rendering  effective  serrlce.  we  would  be 
derelict  In  our  duty  If  we  refrained  from  call- 
ing attention  to  the  many  unfit  and  incompe- 


tent men  who  have  become  a  part  of  the  vast 
bureaucracy  which  the  New  Deal  philosophy 
has  imposed  upon  our  country  This  vast 
biireaucracy  Is  falling  apart  with  sheer  weight 
of  numbers,  it  la  top-heavy  with  many  men 
and  women  who  have  no  recommendation 
except  that  \hej  have  faithfully  performed  as 
party  henchmen  Bureaucratic  scandals  have 
become  commonplace. 

TOO  UAKT  trwrrr 

The  people  know  that  there  are  too  many 
men  In  responsible  governmental  positions 
who  are  there  as  appointees  of  sordid  New 
Deal  pollticei  machines;  there  are  too  many 
men  who  have  trod  the  dark  alleys  with  the 
Hague  group  In  New  Jersey;  too  many  who 
are  the  denizens  of  the  Kelly-Nash  haunts 
in  Chicago;  and  too  many  who  have  walked 
the  paths  of  political  corruption  with  that 
matchless  New  Dealer,  Mr.  Pcndergast,  of 
Missouri. 

There  are  too  many  in  New  Deal  Waslilng- 
ton  who  simply  are  unfit  and  incapable  cf 
doing  the  Jcb.  Too  niany.  If  you  please,  who 
are  members  of  cults  which  would  destroy 
America  Too  many  termites  who  seek  to 
destroy  the  very  foundations  of  our  free 
American  society  under  our  Constitution.  In 
voicing  these  views  I  am  not  merely  expressing 
my  own  opinion  but  the  thoughts  of  the 
many  millions  of  men  and  women  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  at  the  polls  on  the  3d  of 
November,  last.  The  voters  sought  to  purge 
these  men  Into  oblivion.  They  will  finish  the 
job  in  November  1944.  When  some  of  these 
incompetents  have  been  driven  from  public 
life,  through  the  weight  of  public  opinion. 
we  find  them  goin|f  out  the  front  door  only 
to  be  cordially  admitted  a  little  later  through 
the  back  door.  We  further  find  that  when 
the  people  have  determined,  as  they  did  In 
the  recent  elections,  that  certain  men  are 
unfit  to  represent  them,  their  will  Is  thwarted 
when  these  men  are  appointed  to  positions  of 
power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Washington  in 
all  its  history  has  never  l>een  such  a  haven 
for  lame  ducks  as  it  is  today. 

UBIBTT  IS  PRIZZ 

We  have  a  terrible,  a  devastating  war  to 
win.  We  cannot  successfully  carry  on  a 
foreign  war  with  disunity  at  home.  Those 
who  advocate  revolutionary  changes  In  our 
form  of  government  and  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem are  under  heavy  moral  obligations  to 
state  them  so  clearly  that  the  people  may 
know  what  they  propose  More  than  this, 
any  man.  or  any  set  of  men.  who  use  this 
war  emergency  as  a  smoke  screen  to  effectu- 
ate revolutionary  changes  in  our  economic, 
social,  or  political  system  does  so  at  the  risk 
of  being  repudiated  by  the  American  people. 

It  would  be  tragedy  Indeed  if  we  fight  a 
war  to  preserve  liberty,  only  to  find  that,  in 
winning,  we  had  destroyed  liberty  In  her  own 
house  The  only  valid  objective  of  this  war, 
the  ideal  for  which  we  fight,  the  piize  with- 
out which  any  victory  would  be  hollow,  is 
liberty — the  kind  of  liberty  which  Is  defined 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  forti- 
fied by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

GUABD  THE    RAMPARTS 

The  ramparta  of  that  fortification  are 
three:  The  Bill  of  Rights,  economic  free- 
dom, constitutional  government.  Thess  are 
the  ramparts  which  we  as  Americans,  and  as 
Republicans,  must  watch,  guard,  and  defend. 

1  The  Bill  of  Rights — In  which  is  con- 
tained the  guaranty  of  respect  of  man's 
character  and  hla  human  dignity  before  the 
law,  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  the  in- 
alienable right  to  think  his  own  thoughts, 
to  speak  bis  own  mind,  to  worship  In  bis 
own  way,  to  plan  hla  own  life,  to  dare  in  bis 
own  adventure,  to  win.  and  to  possess  the 
fruits  of  his  winning,  or  to  lose,  and  losing,  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  his  own  failure, 
but  still  to  be  a  peer  In  a  society  of  equals. 

2.  Economic  freedom,  which  we  must  de- 
fend and  preserve  that  not  only  the  "four 
freedoms"  but  aU  liberty  may  not  perlah. 


S.  Constitutional  government:  I  shall  not 
now  attempt  to  defend  tl)e  Constitution.  1 
shall  only  hope  the  American  people  will 
continue  to  permit  the  Constitution  to  de- 
fend them  The  Constitution  Is  not  a  law 
which  tJhe  people  must  obey,  it  is  a  charter 
which  the  Government  must  obey. 

This.  then.  Is  my  hope  merely  as  one  Re- 
publican, an  American,  for  my  party,  that  it 
protect  and  defend  the  ramparts  of  liberty. 
If  these  stand,  this  Nation  can  meet  all  emer- 
gencies, surmount  all  obstacles,  and  rise 
again  to  new  and  greater  heights  of  achieve- 
ment.   If  these  fail,  all  Is  lost. 

This  message  I  give  you  Tlie  Republicans 
are  In  the  thick  of  the  fight  Ui  win  the  war. 
They  are  planning  for  a  Jvist  and  lasting 
peace.  They  are  carefully  scanning  and  ex- 
amining proposals  now  being  brought  forth, 
both  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  con- 
duct of  America  after  the  war  This  assur- 
ance I  give  you:  They  are  Irrevocably  de- 
termined and  intent  uptm  preserving  the 
free  America  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2.  1943 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pledged  to  vote  to  do  away  with  unessen- 
tial nondefense  bureaucratic  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  it  is  my  purpose, 
in  connection  therewith,  to  take  occa- 
.sion  from  time  to  time  to  bring  to  light 
the  reactions  of  responsible  constituents 
in  my  district. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  highly 
responsible  citizen  of  my  home  city  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  relative  to  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

Her  letter  is.  in  part,  as  follows: 

We  have  two  children  In  our  family,  a  girl 
of  23  and  a  boy  of  21.  Neither  of  them  need 
any  help  from  State  or  Nauonai  funds.  They 
have  had  2  years  of  college  training  and  have 
been  on  their  own  ever  since  war  was  de- 
clared. We  were  surprised  to  receive  this  let- 
ter from  the  National  Youth  Administration 
urging  them  to  Join  up  for  training  of  some 
kmd— 

The  husband  of  this  lady  owns  and 
operates  an  important  war  production 
manufacturing  plant,  and,  continuing 
the  quotations — 

has  tried  people  supposedly  trained  in  one  of 
these  schools  and  all  of  them  were  worth 
nothing  and  were  definitely  "dawdlers  "  Sev- 
eral of  them  admitted  that  there  was  not 
enough  work  In  their  school  and  nobody 
lu-ged  them  to  work  steadily,  to  they  Just 
fooled  around,  "^hese  nchools  are  beautifully 
equipped  with  the  best  t)pe  of  machines  for 
which  there  Is  crying  need  in  the  honesi-Uj- 
goodness  war  planU  of  the  country  We  and 
many  of  our  cltisens  feel  that  this  type  of 
thing  Is  being  kept  alive  by  people  In  8dm:n- 
Istrative  positions  who  do  not  want  to  give  up 
these  Jobs  and  get  down  to  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  working  Because  it  it  tjecomtng  In- 
creasingly hard  to  get  studenu.  since  they  are 
going  Into  Jobs  for  direct  and  better  training, 
this  type  of  promotion  is  can  led  on.  How 
long  are  we  going  to  continue  such  nonseoaet 
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The  followint?  is  the  form  of  solicita- 
tion reroived  by  the  children  of  my  con- 
stituent: 

TOCS  PART  IN   TOWTS  WA«   EFFORT 

This  is  a  war  of  production.  Aa  the  armed 
toTcf.  of  the  Nation  lncrea«e  and  war-produc- 
tion increases,  more  and  more  young  men  and 
women  are  needed  each  day  In  Industry  to 
take  the  place  of  men  who  are  called  to  the 
trmed  services.  Your  help  la  needed  on  the 
prcUuction  front. 

If  you  are  capable  of  doing  war-production 
work,  the  patriotic  thin-^  to  do  Is  to  prepare 
ycuraelf  for  a  Job  In  Industry  so  you  may  do 
your  part.  If  you  are  a  young  man  or  woman, 
16  years  of  age  and  under  25  (married  or  sin- 
gle!, the  National  Youth  Administration  has 
betn  designated  as  o:ie  of  the  agencies  for  pro- 
duction Thousands  of  American  ycuth  have 
been  trained  for  war-production  work  by  the 
National  Youth  Adm. lustration  and  more  and 
more  will  need  to  be  trained  if  we  are  to  wage 
a  to»al  war.  Those  young  men  and  women 
who  are  now  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation are  aLs<i  eligible  and  will  not  forfeit 
their  benellts  while  training 

The  National  Youth  Administration  main- 
tains in  Grand  Rapids  two  large  training 
centers. 

F(  r  Industrial  sewing  for  young  women, 
woodworking,  and  training  for  clerical  skills. 
repiTt  to  the  National  Youth  Administration 
olilce  at    11  Commerce  Avenue   SW 

For  traliuiig  in  machine-shop  practice, 
acetylene  and  arc  welding,  and  sheet  metal. 
report  to  the  National  Youth  Administration 
war-prcductlon  training  center  at  1433  Mon- 
roe Avenue  NW.  (opposite  the  city  filtration 
plant ) .  The  machine  t.hop  and  arc  we'.dlng  is 
open  for  young  women  as  well  as  young  men 

The  equipment  of  these  training  courses 
Is  moat  complete  Sufjervlslon  Is  given  by 
competent  foremen  and  instructors  who  have 
had  years  of  experience  In  Industry 

How  long  does  this  training  take'  That 
depends  on  the  young  person  taking  the  In- 
struction Some  young  people  can  complete 
the  training  in  1  month,  and  for  others  a 
longer  time  Is  nece^jiary  The  length  of  lime 
depfiuls  o.i  the  aptitude  of  the  person  for 
acquiring  the  necessary  skills 

How  much  does  this  training  co*t?  There 
U  no  tuition— on  the  contrary  a  small  wage  is 
paid  which  will  cover  carfare    etc 

If  you  are  now  unemployed  and  out  of 
school.  It  IS  your  duty  to  prepare  yourself  so 
you  may  help  Uncle  Sum  win  this  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prrsident  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  momentous  visit  to  foreign 
lands  with  promise  of  an  all-ovit  Allied 
victory  dr;\«'  which  will  be  universally 
supported,  and  yet  the  administration 
forqets  the  home  front  and  apparently 
set'k.s  to  perpetuate  such  bureaucratic 
nones.sential  and  wasteful  organizations, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  great  ex- 
tx^n.se  as  well  as  dawdlim:  output,  as  the 
National  Youth  Admini.stration.  so 
aptly  and  timely  called  attention  to  by 
my  constitutent. 


P*y-Ai-You-Go  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

or    NFW    .lER.sFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

T-.irsdaij  February  2.  1943 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker,  fail- 
ure to  act  upon  some  .sort  of  a  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  plan  in  this  Congress  might 


eventually  lead  to  a  break-down  of  our 
entire  income-tax  structure.  The  pay- 
a.s-you-^;o  philosophy  in  taxation  is  one 
of  the  most  constructive  ideas  in  tax 
legi:.lation  since  the  enactment  of  the 
first  income-tax  law.  There  is  nothing 
new  or  untried  to  Ih.s  principle.  Indi- 
viduals have  managed  their  own  per- 
.sonal  lives  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  since 
time  immemorial.  I  believe  that  the 
Government  can  al.->o  operate  on  the 
same  tlieory. 

The  pa.ssage  of  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture would  enable  the  taxpayer  to  meet 
the  tcx  on  the  income  in  the  year  it  is 
earned,  instead  of  building  up  a  tax  debt 
which  he  must  pay  at  some  future  date. 
I  do  not  question  the  wiUinRne.SvS  of  the 
American  people  to  pay  taxes,  but  with 
the  pre.sent  set-up  for  the  collection  of 
income  taxes,  a  situation  could  ari.se  in 
the  future  when  millions  of  our  citizens. 
despite  their  willincness.  would  find  it  im- 
passible to  pay  a  tax  debt  which  had  been 
built  up  in  a  previous  year.  When  these 
million.s  should  default,  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  ability  to  pay  or  patriotism, 
but  only  because  they  didn't  have  the 
dollars  to  pay.  there  wouldn't  be  a  jury 
in  the  United  States  that  would  think  of 
condemning  them.  For  example,  take 
the  case  of  a  married  man  with  his  wife 
and  two  small  children.  For  11  months 
he  earned  an  average  of  $85  a  week,  or  a 
salary  of  approximately  $4,000.  and  then 
suddenly,  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
but  because  of  a  bu.siness  collapse,  or  any 
other  reason,  lost  hi.s  income.  A.s.suming 
he  was  out  of  work  from  December  1  to 
March  15.  a  p«'riod  of  3' 2  months,  can 
you  see  the  plight  nf  thi.s  family  to  .--ud- 
denly  realize  they  owed  the  Government 
approximately  S300  and  that  he  must 
pay  or  be  prosecuted.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  about  27.000.000  pf'ople 
In  this  country  who  will  be  liable  for  an 
income  tax  March  15.  1943.  on  their  1942 
incnmtr  If  as  few  as  10  percent,  or  about 
2.700.000.  couldn't  pay  it  and  didn't  pay. 
and  went  unpunished,  it  would  soon 
m<>an  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  have  no  regard  for  the  law.  When 
the  people  themselves  begin  to  have  no 
respect  for  a  law,  the  logical  conclusion 
is  the  break-down  of  that  system. 

The  pay-as-you-go  proposal  does  not 
mean  people  are  goins  to  be  tax-free  this 
year.  The  citizens  in  1943  are  going  to 
pay  their  taxes  on  1943  income;  in  1944, 
on  1944  income,  and  so  ad  finilum. 
When  a  man's  income  stops,  his  taxes 
stop:  when  his  income  increases,  his 
taxes  are  higher. 

The  people  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay 
taxes,  and  the  Government  should  find 
a  solution  which  accepts  their  offer  with- 
out putting  these  individuals  in  debt,  and 
which  does  not  threaten  the  future  se- 
curity of  themselves  and  their  families. 
Give  the  people  a  fair,  simple  method  of 
paying  their  taxes  out  of  the  current 
income.  While  differences  of  opinion 
and  questions  concerning  the  method  of 
collection  may  arise,  it  is  v  )  to  our  Con- 
gress to  .speedily  formulate  a  plan  em- 
bodying these  principles  and  not  try  to 
make  it  so  complicated  that  our  people 
cannot  tinderstand  it.  Former  revenue 
bills  have  taken  too  long  a  time  to  dis- 
CU.SS.  In  1942  we  did  itot  know  what 
our  taxes  would  be  for  1942  until  Octo- 


ber, nor  could  we  calculate  or  budget  the 
future  until  ihe  pa.s.sa^ze  of  the  bill. 

I  have  recened  numerous  letters  from 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  and  have,  as 
yet,  to  find  any  person  opposed  to  this 
policy.  The  President  stated  tliat  he  is 
in  favor  of  some  such  plan.  The  legis- 
lators that  I  have  conversed  with  appear 
to  be  in  accord.  The  people  I  contact 
are  asking  for  it.  Polls  show  an  over- 
whelming' preix)nderance  for  the  princi- 
ple. Recently  the  New  Jer.sey  Legisla- 
ture went  on  record  for  the  pay-as-you- 
go  principle. 

It  has  always  been  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  tax  legislation.  The  rais- 
ing of  revenue  has  been  a  cold-blooded 
financial  ta.^k  with  not  too  much  consid- 
eration of  easing  the  taxpayers'  burden. 
With  the  need  of  larger  revenues  and  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  taxpayers, 
this  IS  the  day  to  recognize  the  human 
sid'^  of  the  governmental  ledger.  I  feel 
that  passage  of  pay-as-you-earn  legisla- 
tion will  again  demonstrate  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.vs  are  alive  to  their  con- 
stituents' problems  and  welfare. 

The  Ways  and  Mean.i  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  starting 
hearings  tcd.iy.  I  feel  reasonably  certain 
that  the  distinguished  and  able  Members 
of  our  Congre.'^s  will  give  earnest  consid- 
eration to  the  people's  requests.  They 
must  formulate  a  workable  bill,  devoid  of 
complexities,  enabling  the  American 
public  to  meet  its  current  obligations  on 
time,  protecting  it  from  uncertainties, 
and  insuring  the  country's  stability. 


The  "Four  Freedoms" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF    KAN.SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATU  E3 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  request  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  an 
editorial.  I  am  inserting  the  very  com- 
prehensive statement  of  Westbrook  Pep- 
ler,  printed  in  tlie  afternoon  papers  of 
February  1,  regarding  the  "four  free- 
doms" after  the  war.  I  think  every 
American  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  this: 

RtPtTJlATION     or     Foea      FKEEDOMS      by      UNMTtD 

States    Afteb    War    Called    Certain 
(By  Westbrook   Pegler) 

Nrw  York,  February  1  —The  deadly  fault 
of  the  American  propaganda  by  wh;ch  the 
p<jlit:cal  leaders  of  our  Government  try  to 
win  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  thf' 
people  of  the  world,  including  the  Axis  peo- 
p'e.  i.s  that  It  is  only  a  lure  which  Is  certain 
to  be  repudiated  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  because  it  commits  them  to  idealistic 
sacrifices  which  they  never  authorized  If  it 
succeeds  In  its  purpose  of  helping  to  conquer 
the  enemy,  it  will  have  been  useful  to  us 

But  when  the  time  comes  to  make  good, 
the  American  people  will  refuse,  because,  as 
the  first  operation  in  the  establishment  of 
the  'fcur  freedoms"  everywhere  in  the  world, 
we  would  have  to  depose  our  gallant  ally, 
Joseph  Stalm.  and  liberate  the  Russians  and 
all   the  other  cuutmenial   ETuropeau  pcuplt  3 


who.  In  the  fulfillment  of  victory  by  the  Al- 
lies over  the  Germans,  would  fall  under  his 
rule  or  the  rule  of  his  successor. 

The  Americans  will  refuse  to  assume  that 
task,  not  only  be<-au8e  of  the  probability  ol 
military  defeat  abroad  and  consequent  disso- 
lution at  home,  but  becauB*  we  have  no  mis- 
sion to  Impose  our  form  of  government  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  would  be  the  rule 
of  a  small  minority  over  a  great  majority, 
even  If  It  could  be  pccomplished.  a?,  of  cour**. 
It  cant.  As  a  military  enterprise  It  would  be 
Insane.    As  a  political  project,  hopeless 

STAI.IN    STILL    A    dictator 

It  l«  useless  to  try  to  refute  the  fact  that 
Russian  communism  Is  no  less  oppre;iive. 
dictatorial,  brutal,  and  treacherous  than  Hit- 
U'ri5m  Some  publicists,  who  a  few  years  ago 
were  describing  Hitlcrlsm  as  brown  boli-hc- 
\ism,"  have  more  recently  had  less  to  say 
about  the  practical  identity  of  the  two  bru- 
t.Ultarlan  systems.  This  Is  p;>lue  and  ex- 
pedient, with  Russia  flghtlrg  savagely  on 
our  side;  but  the  Russian  form  of  Govern- 
ment has  not  changed,  and  It  must  be  no- 
ticed that  Stalin  has  neither  exprcs.sed  any 
Intention  to  adopt  the  fotir  freedoms  in  his 
own  country  nor  to  Institute  free  government 
m  any  lands  which  he  would  occupy,  seize, 
or  police  as  his  victorious  soldiers  moved  on- 
ward iH-hlnd  the  crumbling  legions  of  tl^.e 
Fuehrer. 

If  It  Is  to  be  argued  that  the  four  freedoms 
run  exist  under  s<me  other  system  than  ourt-. 
tl-.en  nobody  has  yet  named  that  By.=tem  For 
that  matter,  all  four  of  them  caunct  exist 
ai  an.  and  they  arc.  In  plain  truth.  Jtist  sky 
writing  thought  up  for  propaganda  purposes 
hy  two  strong,  determined  political  leaders 
With  a  gift  for  phrase  making  and  an  alert 
tense  of  expediency.  Freedom  from  want  and 
fear  everywhere  in  the  world  Is  an  order 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled  In  the  time  ol  any 
person  now  living  and  probably  never  can  be 
In  the  world,  and  when  the  present  military 
enemies  are  beaten  the  surviving  fighters 
abroad  will  want  to  come  back  licme  ar.d 
resume  life,  and  their  families  will  demand 
that  they  be  brou^t  home. 

StTRE  or  DITIAT  AT  POt.I.S 

Any  program  of  dellt>er«te  permanent  Im- 
poverishment here  for  the  l>enerit  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  be  beaten  at  the  polls. 

The  United  States  did  not  enter  this  war  to 
ral««  the  living  standards  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  but  to  protect  this  country  and  these 
living  siEiKitrds  which  Americans  alcne  en- 
Joyed.  And  the  American  contributirn  so  far 
has  been  colossal  and  In  the  end  will  be  Just 
as  important  In  the  victory  as  the  contribu- 
tions of  Britain,  which  stood  alone  while 
Btalln  cooperated  with  Hitler,  and  of  the 
Russians  who  fought  only  when  invaded  and 
for  honest  rea.sons  which  they  have  had  the 
decency  not  to  misrepresent  with  sancti- 
monious slogans  They  are  fighting  for  the 
same  reason  that  aroused  the  United  States, 
namely  love  of  i.omeland.  and  Stalin  has  been 
honest  enoi'gh.  confident  enough  In  his 
strength,  not  to  go  In  for  hypocritical  preach- 
ing. 

BUGCESTS  A    LAND  OF   WANT 

If  our  propagandists  could  kid  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  deal  us  out  at  home,  our 
people  might  be  practical  and  cynical  enough 
to  understand  and  let  the  four  frecdcms 
pass  wltliout  challenge.  But  when  It  all 
seems  to  commit  us  In  dead  earnest  to  a 
national  career  of  pestiferous  do-gooding  all 
over  the  world,  and  to  sharing  forever  our 
butter  and  beef,  our  clothing,  automobiles. 
and  all  else  that  constitutes  the  material 
standard  of  American  life  It  suggests  that  the 
country  which  the  fighters  will  come  back 
to  would  be  Jus.  another  land  cX  want. 

And  whoever  gave  anyone  permission  to 
promise  all  this  In  the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States? 


Whej'  were  the  American  people  ever  con- 
sulted c.\  all  that? 

They  i  ever  were  consulted.  It  Just  hap- 
peiied  one  morning  In  the  news  and  ever 
since  then  a  campaign  has  been  running  to 
make  them  t>elleve  It  was  their  idea  and  there- 
fore legal  and  binding  on  them  and  their 
heirs  forever. 


Inaofural    Address    of    Hon.    Dwight 
Griswold,  GoTcrnor  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBitASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nebraska  delegation  in  this 
House  are  proud  of  the  record  which 
has  been  made  by  our  State  povernmt  nt 
during  the  past  and  during  the  present. 
The  people  of  our  State  are  united  in 
the  Nation's  determination  to  win  a  quick 
victory,  and  to  that  end  our  present 
legislature  is  dedicating  much  of  its 
work.  I  have  the  honor  to  include  in 
my  remarks  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  our  delegation  the  very  able  inaugural 
address  delivered  to  the  members  of  the 
fifty-sixth  session  of  the  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature by  the  Honorable  Dwipht  Gris- 
wold,  the  Governor  of  Nebicii:ka: 

Mr  President,  members  of  the  senate,  you 
gentlemen  have  been  chosen  by  the  people 
of  Nebraska  to  assemble  here  and  work  jn 
their  behalf.  I  am  here  as  Gove.'-nor.  cho.-^en 
by  the  same  people,  elected  for  a  second  term. 

Our  task  Is  different  from  that  usually  ccn- 
fronting  a  legislature  and  a  Governor  be- 
caube  our  Nation  is  now  engaged  In  a  hor- 
rible war  which.  In  one  way  or  another,  is 
thrusting  lu  way  Into  the  life  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  It  completely  dominates 
our    thoughts. 

These  are  days  of  danger — danger  not  only 
from  the  vicious  struggle  for  EUrvival  but 
from  the  Inevitable  post-war  ;>ericd  when 
proper  readjustment  will  be  threatened  by 
swarms  of  crack]X)t  schemes. 

What  can  we — the  governing  authorities 
of  this  State — what  can  we  do  during  a  brief 
legislative  session  to  repel  these  dangers? 

There  are  signs  to  guide  us. 
■  Two  years  ago  at  my  inauguration  I  stated 
that  very  few  new  laws  were  needed  for  Ne- 
braska and  that  my  duty  was  rather  to 
furnish  a  hettet  admlnlsuation  of  the  laws 
we  already  had.  Since  then  we  in  the  execu- 
tive departments  have  worked  on  that  pre- 
mise. If  there  were  doubts  as  to  its  sound- 
ness, I  think  those  doubts  were  washed  away 
by  the  voters  on  November  3. 

Now  again  I  say.  but  even  more  emphatic- 
ally, we  can  do  the  people  of  Nebraska  a 
real  service  by  Just  leaving  them  alone.  Our 
people  are  busy  with  crops  and  livestock, 
they  are  busy  in  factory  and  business,  they 
are  busy  with  thoughts  cf  fighting  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  fathers.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  let  us  rise  above  this  fad  of  regula- 
tion and  leave  our  people  free  to  work  and 
fight  for  the  victory  which  must  be  won. 

Ttiat  Is  my  paramount  recommendation. 

Two  years  ago  we  could  not  know,  of 
course,  that  within  11  months  war  v  ould 
come  to  us.  Our  planning  necessarily  was 
based  upon  what  we  thought  might  happen. 
It  as  your  foresight  in  creating  the  defense 


organization  and  In  establishing  an  emerg- 
ency appropriation,  which  permitted  tlse 
State  to  properly  function  wlihout  a  special 
legislative  session.  I  trust  the  same  fore- 
sight will  continue  with  the  enHctineut  of 
war  emergency  measures,  effective  only  for 
the  duration. 

So  that  you  would  not  be  delayed  In  your 
consideration  of  this  emergency  pr.-gram  ur 
In  your  consideration  of  such  other  routine 
and  corrective  legU-lation  as  I  have  to  offer, 
these  bills  have  been  printed.  They  are  now 
ready  for  Introduction.  My  budget  recom- 
mendations are  also  ready.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  plans  of  your  own  legislative  coun- 
cil which.  I  believe,  has  its  own  legislative 
program  ready  for  submis&ion  Consequently. 
you  can  begin  wrrk  Rt  once.  The  avenue  is 
open  for  a  short.  bubinessUke  session,  free 
fiom  petty  squabblea— a  session  worthy  of 
Nebraska  and  one  of  which  you  as  senators 
may  well  be  proud. 

As  the  sei^sion  progre.-y'es.  many  other  bills 
will  be  flaccd  before  you  from  other  sources 
In  considering  them  I  suggest  ycu  bear  In 
mind  that  our  State  agencie-;  must  contem- 
plate assisting  in  t!ie  war  ciTort  by  the  ordei  - 
ly  release  of  all  possible  manpower.  Slate 
and  municipal  construction  work  should  stop. 
Travel  must  be  held  to  a  m.nlmum.  Like 
other  Americans,  we  In  the  State's  seivlce. 
must  be  willing  to  work  longer  hours  We 
ask  such  performance  and  more  of  our  fight- 
ing   men:    we   cannot   shirk   It   curselves. 

We  will  also  aid  in  the  war  effort  by  keep- 
ing taxes  at  a  minimum.  People  must  have 
opportunity  to  pay  the  tremendously  in- 
creased Federal  taxrs.  meet  hlgh?r  living 
costs,  and  Invest  In  War  bonds  In  my  Jurig- 
nient.  there  are  better  ways  of  avoiding  in- 
flation than  by  levying  taxes  merely  to  re- 
duce consumer  purchasing  power 

As  you  work,  remember  Nebraska  U  a  gnut 
State.  We  have  no  State  debt  cf  any  kind. 
we  Impose  neither  a  sales  nor  income  tax. 
and  we  are  the  only  State  In  the  Union  with 
such  a  record.  In  addition,  we  have  about 
$2,000,000  In  our  general  fund.  »9  000.000  in 
Other  funds,  and  about  $14,000,000  Invested 
in  bonds.  As  a  Sute.  we  own  1.700.000  acres 
of  land.  We  have  the  most  beautiful  capl- 
tol  In  the  Nation — all  thes^  paid  for  in  full 

You.  as  senators,  and  I.  as  Governor,  h.'ive 
a  heritage  to  uphold;  the  reputation  of  a 
Stat*'  to  keep.  But  we  have  even  more  I 
say  to  you  that  Nebraska  Is  in  a  position 
to  become  a  governmental  model  lor  the 
other  States  and  for  the  Nation  itself.  To 
people  beset  with  doubts  and  uncertaintie!«. 
we  can  give  sorely  needed  rea.ssurance  by 
proving  that  In  Nebraska  are  legisl.'itors  and 
exec'itives  who  are  statesmen,  voting  for 
what  is  right  even  thouch  It  be  temporarily 
unpopular;  statesmen  who  trust  the  people 
and  who  can  be  trusted  by  the  people.  In 
this  we  must  not  fall. 

When  this  war  Is  won — and  won  It  shall 
be — our  Nation  will  have  a  national  debt  f  f 
more  'han  $200  000.000,000.  perhaps  $300  - 
000.000.000,  blooming  In  the  shadows  of  an 
overstuffed  bureaucracy.  Wc  will  have  with 
us  tens  of  thousands  of  governmental  prob- 
lem children,  the  rjffspring  of  this  bureaux- 
racy,  all  stickled  on  red  tape  and  accustomed 
to  giving  orders  to  the  people  We  will  all 
be  teir.pted  by  recent  habit  to  look  to  the 
Government  for  help  with  every  dUBcuIty 
that  confronts  us. 

Thld  is  not  a  partisan  problem;  It  Is  an 
American  problem  and  it  bids  fair  to  be- 
come the  great  American  trivgedy.  We  of 
Nebraska,  as  Americans,  must  assist  In  solv- 
ing it.  The  solution  will  not  come  easily, 
and  It  will  require  foresight  and  faith,  cour- 
age and  conviction  And  the  task  will  be 
complex  because  as  we  cut  sway  the  tangled 
growth  of  demagoguery.  we  must  be  vigilant 
to  preaerve  the  good  roots. 

We  recognise,  certainly,  that  there  is  Im- 
portant governmental  work  to  be  done;  that 
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there  can  bf  profXT  planning  by  public  agen- 
cies rrprpsciniii«  the  uhole  p»*oplr:  that  so- 
ciety has  n  responsibility  to  care  for  those 
Jn  real  need:  thnt  labor  Is  entitled  to  fair 
treatment:  that  capital  has  a  rleht  to  proc- 
por;  that  work  and  Industry  deserve  rewards, 
but.  above  ell.  that  in  times  of  peace  the 
Individual  citizen  shall  be  master  of  his  own 
destiny 

Under  a  system  of  free  enterprise  we  built 
here  an  Industrial  order  which  trained  the 
workmen  and  built  the  factories  which  are 
t.'day  savlnij  us  and  saving  the  world  In 
this  land  of  free  decision,  we  have  raised  the 
young  men  who  have  gone  out  with  courage 
and  faith  In  their  hearts  and  with  a  smile 
«m  their  lips  to  flRht  the  enemy  on  land  and 
■e*  and  in  the  air 

The  American  way  of  life  Is  mere  than  a 
name,  and  it  must  be  retained 

So  again  I  ask.  what  can  we— here,  this 
winter- <lo  to  make  sure  Nebraska  shoulders 
her  proper  share  of  the  current  and  coming 
problems' 

We  must  prove  that  our  State  a  large  unit 
(it  government,  can  be  operated  In  a  busi- 
nesslike, efficient  manner:  that  u.seless  posi- 
tions need  not  be  created;  that  appropria- 
tions can  be  wisely  made;  that  Nebraska  is 
fully  capable  of  maklni?  progress  without 
makins:  debts  A.s  we  keep  our  standard  of 
government  high,  we  will  be  living  tip  to 
our  rfsponsibllity  by  setting  an  example 
others  may  wish  to  follow 

Our  people  have  already  shewn  they  know 
how  to  do  much,  with  little  Our  farms,  with 
tears  of  drought  fresh  upon  them,  have  In 
1  year,  through  hard  wnrk  and  sacrtflce. 
made  an  ama/lng  production  record  Vol- 
unteers have  risen  by  the  thousands  to  aid 
In  necessary  civilian  defense  work  and  scrap 
drives  Our  iiidustnes.  buttling  shortages, 
have  pluiiKed  Into  24-hour  operations  wl'h- 
oiit  a  serious  m'.sstep  Surely,  we  need  hiive 
no  fear  that  our  people  lack  spirit.  Intelli- 
gent  ei'.terprlse.  or   competent  self-control 

We  can  best  recoijnize  their  accompltfh- 
ment.s  by  leading  them  unbothered  and  un- 
hampered hy  trivial  legislation  and  new 
schemes  We  can  take  care  of  pres»nt-d8y 
emerKencle«  make  tipcessary  corrections,  pass 
an  «ppropr;ati(jn»  bill,  and  pfrmit  people  to 
go  ahead   with   their  work 

That  Is  our  immediate  duty  Our  swift  and 
efllclei  t  exrrutl<  ti  f)f  It  can  well  fc-rve  as  a 
bright  beacon  in  a  dark  fcky 


Joe  Sinoott 

EXTENSION  OF  KfcMARKS 
cr 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  POtTII    CASOl  IN  A 

IN  THB   HOUSE  (^F  REPHF-SENTATIVES 

Tuf.'dau.  h'ebruaru  2.  1943 

Mr  FULMER  Mr  Rix-nk.-r.  on  \hr 
evfnln«  of  thf  'J7lh  of  Janiuuy  1943  a 
\cry  disim>;ui.>li»'d  citiZ4  n.  employe*'  of 
th«*  House  (){  Fii'presenlativr  ,  my  lilend, 
J(M«  Sinnott,  Pii.ssed  over  the  river  from 
whe'nee  no  man  ha.N  ever  been  known  to 
iftiirn 

DiirinR  my  long  set-vice  in  Congiess  I 
have  been  privileged  to  know  and  admire 
Joe  Sinnott.  He  was  a  man  of  char- 
acter, deeply  Inlere.sled  in  properly  per- 
forming his  duties,  alway.s  having  in 
mind  the  rendering  of  every  povsiblo 
service  to  the  Members  of  Congrp.ss. 

He  lived  to  the  ripe  ace  of  82  year's,  but 

Stuck  to  his  po.si  ol  duty  up  lo  the  last 
minute. 


Tho.se  of  us  who  knew  him  be.st  and  j 
who  loved  him  will  mi.s.s  him  after  all  | 
of  the.^e  year.s  of  faithful  .service. 

I  am  sure  during  hi.s  la.st  moments  and 
in  hi.s  pa.s.sing  he  could  well  utilize  the 
word.s  contained  in  that  beautiful  .song 
entitled  '  Ri.-e,  My  Soul,  and  Stretch  Thy 
Wings": 

Risr.    MY    SOLI.,    AND    STRETCH    THY    WIN'CS 

R.se.  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings. 

Thy  better  portion  trace, 
Rise  from  transitory  things 

Toward  heaven,   thy  native  place; 
Sun  and  moon  and  .stars  decay; 

Time  shall  sr/Dn  the  earth  remove. 
Ri.se.  my  soul,  and  haste  away 

To  seats  prepared  above. 

Rivers  to  the  ocean  run. 

Nor  stay  in  all  their  course; 
Fire  ascending  seeks  the  sun; 

Both  speed  them  to  their  source: 
So  a  soul  that's  born  of  God 

Pants  to  view  His  glorious  face; 
Upward  tends  to  His  abode. 

To  rest  In  His  embrace. 

Cease,  ye  pilgrims,  cease  to  mourn; 

Press  upward  to  the  prize; 
Sf>on  our  Saviour  will  return 

Triumphant  In  the  skies. 
Yet  a  season — and  you  know 

Happy  entrance  will  be  glv^n. 
All  our  starows  left  bilow 

And  earth  exchanged  for  heaven. 


>ase 


Lend 


EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

OF    CALlrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsaau.  February  2.  1943 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
low.ng  article  from  the  San  Francl;»co 
Chronicle  of  January  18.  1943: 

An  A'si  elated  Pres^  pdil  of  ihe  Hfu^e 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  indicates  that  re- 
new.il  of  the  Admlnlstriitlon  «  Icase-lei.d 
authority  when  thai  expires  June  30  will  have 
the  barking  of  the  com'iilttee  Democrats  and 
Rrpuhiicnns    alike 

17. is  Is  not  a  p.irtl.'an  question  It  i%  the 
priicilcal  i«»  ue  of  continuing  to  give  to  our 
nlliei  the  aid  without  which  they  might  not 
b«?  able  to  C(;ntiiiue  the  war  Nor  In  it  pos- 
sible to  see  how  I^-ane-ix'tid  can  be  handled 
In  sny  other  w.iy  than  through  authority  to 
the  President  His  ^ufi,(inent  on  thr  use  of 
that  suthorliy  cunnot  prudently  be  clrrum- 
Bcrihed  by  reitrictions  la'd  down  by  Congress 

Surely  it  Is  unthinkable  that  Congrrhn 
should  try  to  tell  the  PreMdent  m  advance 
to  whom  and  »h.it  and  when  and  how  much 
should  l)e  lea»«'d-lent  Congress  has  not  the 
military  information:  the  President  has  all 
theie  is  to  hr  had  Co  \Rrei-s  cannot  fori  see 
futi  re  contingencies.  perhin;s  almost  Instan- 
tanimvj."  needs  The  President  Is  up  with  the 
military   Infcrmation   day  by  day 

There  has  been  talk  of  a  fight  on  lease- 
lend  There  was  a  fl^ht  on  it  the  first  time. 
but  that  was  between  interventionists  ar.d 
nonlntervei.tioiiUts.  a  division  that  ceased 
to  rxisl  on  December  7.  l£4l  Tliere  Is  no 
division  now  on  the  necessity  of  winning  the 
war  Under  the  circumstances  of  our  situ- 
ation In  this  war  there  Is  uo  more  Impurtunt 


thing  we  can  do  than  keep  our  allies  sup- 
plied with  the  articles  they  need  to  carry  on 
the  fight 

We  mav  doubt  if  those  who  have  threat- 
ened to  fight  renewal  of  lease-lend  had  any 
intention  to  hamstring  the  program.  It  is 
more  likely  that  their  puipose  i.s  to  force  an 
Investigation  of  the  management  of  lease - 
lend  That  coi  Id  be  useful,  provided  it  were 
earned  out  for  the  right  purpose.  If  the 
purpose  IS  merely  to  get  somebody.  Harry 
Hopkins  or  anyone  else,  we  do  not  want  it. 
If  the  aim  is  to  bring  uboul  a  belter  ad- 
ministration of  lca.se-lend.  an  Improvement 
In  combined  economy  and  efficiency,  and  to 
make  .sure  that  lease-lend  all  goes  to  lis  orig- 
inal object  of  winrung  the  war.  then  it  can 
be  constructive  In  this  Congrebs  we  want 
nothing  but  constructive  action. 


Time  Works  for  Jap$   Feveriihly 
Consolidating  Conquests 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2.  1943 

Mr  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Butte  Daily  Po.st.  Butte.  Mont.,  of  Janu- 
ary 23.  1943.  which  I  think  i.s  pertinent  at 
the  present  time. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  that  we  are  too 
prone  to  underestimate  the  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Japanese  enemy  in  the 
Pacific  theater  of  operation.s  and  I  wi.sh 
to  commend  Ihi.s  editorial  tc  the  Mem- 
l>ers  of  Congre.s.s  and  to  specifically  com- 
mend Mr.  Joseph  Grew,  the  late  Am- 
bas.sador  to  Japan,  for  the  one-man 
campaign  which  he  i.s  conducting 
throughout  the  country  in  an  tfTort  to 
educate  the  American  people  to  the  real 
dangers  of  the  Japan*  se  designs.  We 
have  been  to<i  complacent  for  too  long. 
We  cannot  aflord  to  ignore  the  Japan*"se 
nor  to  treat  them  cheaply  It  will  take 
all  our  attention,  all  our  ability,  to  de- 
feat thi.s  enemy  and  to  that  end  we  must 
begin  woiklnK  on  a  large  scale  now. 
There  must  be  no  compromi.se  with 
Japan  and  our  motto  .should  be.  in  the 
word.s  of  Admiral  Bill  Hal.sey.  "Attack, 
attack,  attack  " 

The  editorial  follow.s; 

TIMK     WORKS     roK     J  ACS     rtvrflMIILV 
CONSOI  IDATINO  I  oN«UEST» 

Ambassador  Joneph  Grew,  vkho  spent  10 
ypiirs  at  Tokyo  and  should  know  the  Japa- 
nese well,  is  putting  on  a  one-man  camj'Bign 
to  arouse  the  American  people  to  the  »eriou»- 
ness  of  the  situation  in  the  Pacific  In  e\ery 
public  statement  ah*)!!!  the  war  he  empha- 
sizes the  touvhn»'«m  of  llie  Japs,  their  pre- 
paredness and  their  skill  ai  flu'liting  men 
He  warns  against  the  belief  held  by  a  good 
many  Americans  that  it  will  b«  an  ea.-y  matter 
to  defeat  Japan  "when  we  get  around  to  it  " 

"The  Japanese  is  a  thorough  and  ruthlets 
foe  and  nothing  less  than  all  our  eflort.  all 
our  determination  will  bring  peace  and  se- 
curity In  our  time."  he  declared  in  a  recent 
address  to  civilian  defense  workers  m  Omaha 
"At  this  very  moment  thousands — yes:  mil- 
lions— ot  Japanese  .soldiers,  administrators 
and  merchants  are  swamung  over  the  con- 


quered land*  entrenching  themselves  against 
tho  struggle  with  us  which  they  know  will 
come  •  •  •  The  future  is  theirs  or  ours. 
There  is  no  other  choice  ' 

Mr  Grews  words  are  not  voiced  to  spread 
purposeless  alarm  They  are  designed  to 
awaken  the  American  people  to  the  gravity  of 
the  Pacific  war  and  to  impress  the  need  of 
decisive  action  theie  before  the  Japs  can 
exp!cit  the  conquered  territory  and  make 
themselves  impregnable.  His  warning  should 
be  heeded 

Our  prewar  estimate.*  of  Japan  were  of  a 
nation  with  a  strong  army  and  navy,  but 
lackir.g  in  the  raw  materials  which  are  cssen- 
ti.<<l  to  continued  military  strength  We  real- 
ized that  Its  armed  forces  would  put  up  a 
tierce  battle  for  a  short  period,  but  felt  sure 
that  lack  of  supporting  rc-curces  would  ulti- 
mately insure  their  defeat  After  their  initial 
rush,  time  would  work  steadily  on  cur  side. 

But  the  phenomenal  Jap  victories  in  the 
first  year  of  war  changed  all  that  The  Japa- 
nese onquf'sts  of  the  Philippines.  Malaya. 
B.irn^.a.  Bori.eo.  .'Sumatra.  Java.  Hong  Kong, 
and  Singapore  cave  them  control  over  huge 
and  vital  supplies  cf  rubber,  tin.  ol!,  and  rice 
which  they  are  feverishly  developing  Every 
da.  they  are  permitted  to  hold  these  lands 
gives  them  additiniuil  opportunity  to  exploit 
their  r'^sources  and  con-schdate  their  gains. 
Time  IS  working  for  them  instead  of  for  tis. 


Giraud  on  the  Fall  of  France 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  rALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdatj,  February  2.  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1'  ive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Gen.  Hcnn  Honorc  Oiraud,  which  was 
published  in  Life  magazine: 

CiaAfD    ON    Tilt   FALL    Of    niANCt 

(By  Ofn    Henri  Honorc  Oiraud) 

What  are  the  c.'iu.<><i  cif  this  luiforesecublc 
cr....h.  unheal d  i>t  in  the   history  of  France? 

First,  the  primordial  ques'.ion,  that  of 
birth  rate  Fr;.iiCe.  even  without  the  war.  was 
on  the  slope  of  suicide  The  family  was  dis- 
nppeuring  to  give  pla.'c  to  couples  without 
children  In  the  worlds  richest  country, 
where  the  soil  giSfn  tn  anybody  who  wants 
to  Work  It.  the  countryside  v^as  depopulating 
itself 

Tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  In  France, 
beautiful  progmniA  were  made,  many  blue 
ribbons  were  distributed  The  matches  of 
football  and  rugby  the  boxing,  the  horse 
lacts.  the  bicycle  and  automobile  races  had 
more  srd  m(>re  success  •  •  •The  result 
ua»  fatal  In  a  lace  formerly  solid,  rustic, 
toi.gh  against  fatigue  but  where  alcohi;!  and 
syt  hills  had  oi)ened  suppurating  wound*,  the 
►  kele.on  shrank,  the  tissues  became  lax.  the 
resistance  disappeared  Neither  from  the 
point  of  view  of  endurance  nor  of  training 
\.as  Ihe  siUlltr  of  194tJ  equal  lo  that  of  1914 
Very  limited  ability  in  marching,  even  lew 
rapacity  for  work.  Ir. surmountable  need  of 
sleep — thcsj  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
Solfiier  of   1940 

Between  1914  and  1918  we  mpde  a  super- 
human elTort  We  {merged  from  the  test 
pbyslcaliy  and  m oiully  exhausted  Our  Ideal 
▼/■xrnt  to  profit  by  the  victory  to  make  a 
better  world;  it  was  to  enjoy  ourselves.  From 
the  nrst  to  the  last  rank  of  aociety,  people 
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wanted    to   amuse   themselves,    or   rather  to 
daze   themselves. 

What  did  the  school  teach  these  young- 
sters and  these  men?  First,  egoism,  personal 
interest,  and  the  cult  of  envy.  After  that, 
negation  of  everything  spiritual,  of  every- 
thing divine,  of  everything  ideal.  Atheism,  If 
not  proclaimed,  was  at  least  encouraged. 

Could  the  mUitary  service  improve  or  cor- 
rect this  education?  Certainly  not  at  a  time 
when  the  service  of  1  year  was  practically  re- 
i  duc'.d  to  4  months,  and  when,  as  I  ascer- 
tained, certain  men  had  not  even  learned 
the  appellations  of  their  officers. 

To  sum  up — youth  insufficient  in  quantity, 
in.'-ufflcient  in  quality.  That's  what  the  20 
yeais  following  the  victory  gave  us. 

II  from  youth,  which  formed  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Army,  we  pass  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion, what  were  its  characteristics?  At  the 
base,  lack  of  authority.  One  doesn't  delegate 
authority:  one  asserts  it.  In  France  between 
1919  and  1939  it  merely  exhausted  itself.  In 
the  Gcvernment.  under  whatever  label,  wc 
never  saw  anything  but  parties:  we  never 
.caw  France  Tlie  composition  of  every  min- 
istry--and  they  were  many— was  a  scandal. 
Our  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
of  the  Reserve  who  made  up  the  enormous 
majority  of  cur  staff,  did  not  dare  to  com- 
mand, whether  the  simplest  piece  of  work  or 
the  giavest  mission  was  in  question. 

It  was  the  same  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  industrial  ladder.  The  rc<-ult  was  a 
weakening  of  output,  a  lack  of  method,  an 
Increase  in  overhead.  Incompatible  with  any 
well-conducted  business.  Whether  it  was  a 
typist  arriving  a  quarter  hour  late  or  putting 
on  her  lipstick  a  quarter  hour  early,  a  truck 
driver  wasting  .5  minutes  or  a  fitter  chatting 
with  hi.s  neighbor  instead  of  polishing  off  h:s 
piece,  the  result  always  came  back  in  costs. 
But  the  damage  was  even  more  moral  than 
material.  Getting  used  to  disobeying  his 
chiefs,  getting  used  to  no  commanding,  tho 
Frenchman  from  his  earliest  youth  became 
used  to  doing  as  he  pleased 

And  tlie  resftvist  returning  to  his  rtgiment 
no  .ongcr  knew  how  to  obey  or  how  to  make 
hi.s  squadron  or  section  obey  him  V.'hen 
colonels  and  generals  must  do  the  work  of 
corporals  it  Is  obvious  the  hou£«  Is  upside 
down 

Tlie  war  of  4  years  taught  ui.  how  to  die  and 
to  sufTf-r  It  did  not  teach  us  hov/  to  work. 
Until  1914  the  French  labot<>r  and  peasant 
wete  hard  workers  Our  country  was  a  coun- 
try of  petite  bourgeoisie,  citizen  and  peasant. 
whvrr  the  woolen  storking  was  a  fact,  where 
economy— by  certain  people  called  miserll- 
ne«»-  guided  the  French  citizen 

The  war  of  1914-18  did  not  help  to  sustain 
this  pelt  bourgeois  spirit  .  .  •  The  ar- 
rival of  the  Amerlcane-ihelr  methods,  their 
supplier,  -helped  c.>nslderably  to  up.set  their 
Ideas  Tliey  got  into  the  habit  of  counting  In 
billions  or  not  at  all 

Spurious  luxuiy  increas/d  PerJumeis 
made  fortunes.  The  proprietor,  the  worker, 
the  foreman,  the  subordinate — r-ach  cne  <f 
them  came  to  think  of  pleasure  first  and  of 
leduclng  work  t<j  a  minimum.  •  •  •  At 
the  same  time  It  was  forgotten  that  through- 
out the  centuries  the  church  had  ordeted 
Hunday  as  a  da>  of  rest,  and  that  the  strict 
observatice  of  this  was  the  surest  method  of 
giving  to  each  the  necessary  weekly  relaxation. 
Firbt  of  all,  It  WAS  the  short  EnglUh  woik- 
ing  week  which  crept  In  on  the  Continent. 
and  «o  the  number  of  hours  became  the  con- 
tract basis  between  employers  and  wage  earn- 
ers From  48  hours  It  went  to  45,  and  then 
to  40 

The  employer  had  a  hundred  pretexts,  a 
th:ju>-nnd  occasions.  In  summer  it  was  the 
BPa.».ide.  In  autumn,  hunting,  then  winter 
sports  The  employee  looked  on  and  drew 
his  cwn  conclusions. 

Not  only  the  working  hours  but  the  wcrk- 
lii|i  conscience  dimiulsbed.    The  Job  wa«  no 


longer  the  thing  that  mattrrrd  All  that 
had  gone  to  build  up  the  excellence  of  French 
production — its  elegance,  iw  finish,  lu,  atten- 
tion to  detail — diminished  or  di-'yippeared. 
altogether  American  methods  were  adopted, 
forgetting  that  France  had  neither  the  spirit 
nor  the  potential  of  America. 

It  was  easier  to  succeed  by  Intrigue  than 
work.  Politics  became  a  career  cf  compro- 
mise, arrangement,  betrayal.  Many  lawyers, 
professors,  and  Journalists  suddenly  t>ellev«d 
themselves  statesmen,  as  soon  as  they  had 
tf  ken  their  first  degree— but  abcve  all,  aa  .«oo!i 
as  they  had  managed  to  get  into  the  cfflce  cf 
some  undersecretary  of  state,  or  into  the  re- 
ception room  of  some  woman  cf  Importance 
Ministries,  commissions,  prclectures.  colonial 
ndmlnlsi-ration.  etc  .  were  In  this  way  tilled 
with  young  men  who.  iiiftead  of  uiing  their 
brains  for  examinations,  used  their  shoe 
leather  or  their  fathers'  garollnc  to  make 
useful  and  profitable  contacts 

Shortage  of  equipment,  unfilled  orders  air- 
planes that  never  materialized,  cbsclete  tanks. 
muniticms  that  never  arrived— nil  this  was 
the  result  of  work  inadequate  in  quantify 
and  quality 

From  1918  to  1940  France  luxuriated  in 
every  kind  cf  regime  that  might  be  called 
republican-  from  horl7on  blue  to  the  red 
Popular  Front  Ministries  fell  like  houses  cr 
cards,  scandals  accumulated,  riot.?  caused  the 
spilling  of  French  blcod.  even  on  the  pavin^j 
stones  of  the  capital:  but  always  the  same 
men  trod  the  boards  The  ruin  wh.ch  the 
Popular  Front  caused  France  is  immeasurable, 
but  Its  greatest  responsibility  was  to  teach 
the  people  of  France  laziness  under  the 
grandiose  name  of    "leisure" 

The  king  of  all  was  the  corner  cafe  The 
40-hour  week  did  not  bring  m  anything  more 
to  the  mother  of  the  family  because  the 
breadwinner  spent  in  2  days  twice  as  much 
as  In  1.^  The  only  result  was  thai  alcohcl 
merchants  did  well 

Let  us  hope  that  those  who  were  crushed 
on  the  northern  battlenelds  by  tre  Luftwafic 
that  those  who  had  neither  antitank  gun" 
nor  antmircraft  guns  r-nr  munition.'  will  cry 
vengeance  ngalnst  the  idlers  v,ho  neple.'-trd  to 
make  tleuo  things,  and  aN)v  ■  all  agaiUKt 
those  whose  criminal  idfolo^y  r.nd  lack  of 
responsibility  have  created  this  dlvordfr  and 
anarchy 

To  preach  undef-pr(»duction  at  s  t  ni'- 
when  Oermiiny  shouted  that  it  was  b.-tirr 
to  have  cannons  than  butler  was  not  only 
treascn  against  the  n';tion  but  a  rrim" 
against  honeaty  They  gave  the  greatest  »uc- 
cess  to  the  totalHariMn  regimes  and  the 
grentest  nsslhtance  that  thos.e  regimes  could 
have  desired,  for  sincere  Frenchmen  who 
have  been  In  Germany  as  prisoners  of  w;ir 
can  boar  wltneas  to  Its  prosperity  and  to  Its 
physical  and  moral  heslih  Admittedly  the 
Germans  do  not  perhaps  have  lilierty.  but 
there  Is  certainly  neither  disorder  nor  sn- 
archy  Everywhere  it  is  work,  the  only  for- 
tune for  a  people  which  wishes  to  live  and 
live  happily  May  France  remf-mber  It  and 
profit  by  It 
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Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
nations  aJined  with  us  as  a  member  of 
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the  United  Nations  is  Norway.  She  was 
one  of  the  democracies  that  loved  peace, 
worked  for  peace,  was  utterly  unpre- 
pared for  war.  Norway's  standard  of 
hving  was  high.  Her  social  .standards 
were  a.s  advanced  as  any  in  the  world. 
But  th?  Norwetrian.s,  hke  us  Americans, 
reelected  too  \nn«  the  Al  Capones.  the 
Hitlers,  the  Lavals  in  the  world. 

So  the  NorwcRians.  like  ourselves,  are 
now  flRhting  our  common  enemy  with 
all  their  might.  But  tlie  Norwegians  are 
planning  now  for  the  years  ahead  when 
the  waj  is  over.  These  plans  were  re- 
cently discu.ssed  in  an  address  Riven  at 
the  Brookings  Institution  by  Dr.  Hans 
Bull,  who  for  several  years  wa.''  the  com- 
mercial counselor  for  the  Norwegian 
Embassy  in  Washington. 

The  suggestions  he  outlined  seem  so 
soimd  and  corxstructive  that  I  think  they 
should  be  given  careful  study  by  every- 
body who  is  seriously  interested  in  see- 
ing the  close  cooperation  between  the 
United  Natipns  in  war  develop  into 
peaceful  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions between  them  after  the  war. 

The  address  follows; 

Norway  was  one  of  the  democracies  that 
u-a«  caught  unprepared  for  war  If  nt  all 
ix»»lble,  we  should  not  be  caught  unpre- 
pared  for  peace 

I  shall  not  here  touch  on  the  military  and 
political  problems  cunnoctPd  with  peace,  but 
concentrate  on  an  outline  of  some  of  the 
economic,  commercial,  and  technical  prub- 
lems  Involved 

If  not  satisfactorily  solved,  these  will  agnln. 
as  after  World  War  No  1.  unavoidably  lc«d  to 
starvation,  unrest,  revolt,  and  to  WV^rld  War 
No  3  The  prelude  to  World  War  No  2  In- 
cluded trade  restrictions,  exchange  restric- 
tions, duty  barriers,  clearing  agreements.  Im- 
perial preference,  national  sufflclency,  etc 

While  we  must  not  Interfere  with  or  hinder 
the  war  effiirt.  It  Is  Imperative  that  confu- 
sion, unrent.  Internal  disturbances,  and  po- 
litical or  military  revolts  be  avoided  when  the 
enemy  surrenders,  and  n»>thliig  can  better 
pacify  the  nation.";  that  have  been  subjected 
to  the  heel  of  Mars  than  work.  food,  and 
healthy  living  conditions 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  press  lately  that 
the  Norwegian  Government  In  London  has 
created  a  new  department  for  sup;)ly  and 
reconstruction,  which  w.is  started  on  Ottoljcr 
1.   1»42 

Our  Norwegian  problems  this  time,  com- 
pared with  the  last  war.  are  very  different 
and  much  greater,  becaus«>  during  World  War 
No  1  we  were  not  directly  Involved  Also, 
last  time  our  Government  and  our  business 
and  trade  organizations  ci  uld  cooptratp  even 
during  the  war.  while  this  time  most  of  our 
I>ecple  are  without  connection  with  our  Gov- 
ernment In  exUe.  which  Is  a  labor  party 
government 

Many  changes  may  yet  t.ike  plare  before 
the  war  is  over,  and  many  of  the  problems  at 
home  are  not  well  eninjt;h  known  abroad,  eo 
Whatever  plans  are  made  while  the  war  goes  on 
musf  be  supplemented  whei.  the  war  l.s  over 
Our  aim  should  be  to  have  ready  plana 
which  are  as  dear  as  pofs.blc.  so  thnt  the 
prest  danger — intemiU  disturbances — w:ll  not 
folK)W   thf  armistice 

It  goci  without  saying  that  efforts  should 
and  will  be  made  to  have  ready  and  srnd 
as  soon  as  the  war  Is  over  fi^od,  clothmj;. 
medicines,  and  fuel,  to  rellevp  the  most  ur- 
gent supply  shortages,  starvation,  slckne.ss. 
and  other  suffering  When  tlie  enemy  sur- 
renders there  will  surely  be  larpo  Alhrd  sup- 
plies of  food,  clothing,  medicines,  fuel,  and 
other  supplies  intended  for  military  stock 
piles  or  reserve  supplies  abroad  Mr.ny  of 
these  supplies  may  be  afloat  and  could  very 


quickly  be  diverted  as  fir.'t  aid  to  our  starv- 
ing peoples,  the  cargoes  be  discharged  Into 
empty  warehou.ses.  sil<w.  and  tanks,  and  th'^ 
ships  freed  for  other  purposes  The  cargoes 
could  be  consigned  to  th>'  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment  or  to  the  different  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial orgar  Izatlons.  depending  upon  how 
It  will  be  handled  This  plan  should  be 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  planning  new 
b«'tw*en  the  United  States  authorities  and 
our  Ministry  of  Suppl.v  and  Reconstruction. 

How  can  we  avoid  a  terrible  unemploy- 
ment when  armistice  comes?  What  cnn  we 
do  in  order  to  recover  the  best  possible  stand- 
ard of  living  within  our  own  country,  and 
what  can  we  do  to  help  other  countries 
recover  their  standard  of  living? 

By  filenrily  cooperation  with  our  allies 
while  the  war  lasts  and  afterwnrd.  we  should 
be  able  to  further  mutual  alms. 

Having  during  the  last  8  years  had  a  very 
great  respect  f  ir  Secretary  Hull  s  trade  policy. 
I  believe  that  this  policy  after  the  xar.  more 
than  ever,  will  be  the  most  constructive 
policy  for  protection  of  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  living,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  In  all  countrus  It 
win  help  to  avoid  new  wars  or  Internal  dis- 
turbances 

Each  country's  greatest  strength  In  the 
peaceful  economic  relations  will  be  Its  sound 
buying  power,  but  payment  for  purchases 
over  a  period  of  time  must  be  made  In  the 
form  of  goods,  services,  or  mi>ney. 

There  will  necessarily  be  a  period  of  ad- 
justment right  after  the  war,  but  the  better 
the  post-w.ir  recovery  is  planned  during  the 
war  the  quicker  the  recovery  will  be  when  the 
surrender  conies — perhaps  suddenly  as  after 
the  last  war. 

In  the  free  countries  practically  the  entire 
economic  life  Is  now  geared  to  the  war  effort 
as  decreed  by  each  country's  own  govern- 
ment After  the  war  all  this  has  to  be 
readji'.sted  and  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
lost  time  on  account  "of  the  momentum  from 
the  gigantic  war  effort.  Al«<i.  there  will  be 
time  and  money  needed  to  bring  the  peace- 
time effort  over  Into  the  new  direction,  which 
will  be  a  streamlining  of  the  pre-war  economic 
life 

During  the  war  the  sciences  have  marched 
forward  as  never  before  and  many  discoveries 
or  new  methods  and  uses  will  be  available  for 
a  better  peaci-tlme  existence  Some  of  these 
Iraprovemenfj)  have  been  used  for  the  war 
effort  and  can  without  delay  he  converted 
to  pencetlme  u.se.  others  only  after  ndoptlim 
to  the  changed  demands  In  many  cases  the 
progress  made  during  the  war  will  be  equal 
to  20  years  of  normal  progress  This  will 
seriously  affect  the  world's  svippUes  and  de- 
mands and  Will  force  many  readjustments 

But  In  the  occupied  countries  the  problems 
will  be  very  much  more  dlfUcult  The  money, 
effort,  and  time  needed  for  rebuilding  of 
property  damaged  or  completely  destroyed 
may  for  srme  time  hinder  other  problems. 
Also,  .supplies  of  food,  clothing,  raw  materials, 
machinery,  farm  equipment,  ships,  automo- 
biles, and  so  forth,  have  been  used  up.  confis- 
cated, or  destroyed.  Production  has  Ijeen  or- 
dered by  the  enemy  to  suit  his  nerds  and  to  tit 
Into  his  picture  of  hew  he  hopes  the  world 
wlU  look  after  the  war.  and  I  presume 
these  plans  will  often  not  suit  our  Ideas 
ab^iut  work  ar.d  life  after  the  war.  Our 
railroads  wli:  need  equipment  and  repairs. 
our  coastwise  ships  servltig  our  very  long 
coast  line  have  disappeared,  our  fishing  f!eet 
and  equipment  will  he  badly  reduced,  and  cur 
ocean-giing  fleet  has  suffered  tremendous 
losses  in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations. 

Without  doubt  we  will  need  financial  and 
material  help  to  get  started  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  if  this  la  planned  right,  so  that 
we  can  get  our  production  and  services 
started,  we  should  be  able  to  pay  for  every- 
thing reasonably  soon. 

To  what  extent  is  the  United  States  eco- 
nomically Interested  In  seeing  a  small  coun- 


try like  Norway  reconstructed  as  well  and  a" 
early  as  possible?  Our  mutual  trade  has  al- 
ways been  very  satisfactory  and  correct  pay- 
ment has  been  made  both  ways. 

Our  purchases  here  »ere  heavy  and  con- 
sisted of  grain,  flour,  tobacco,  fruit,  tuto- 
mobiles.  office  machinery,  oils  and  fats,  tex- 
tiles, ctjtton    and  numerous  other  Items 

We  sold  fl.'-h  products,  paper  and  'vood 
pulp,  whale  oil.  metals,  and  other  prcxiucts 
from  our  electrochemical  factories,  as  w<  II  as 
service  in  the  form  of  cheap  and  good  ccean 
transportation,  which  Is  such  an  all-lnip>or- 
tant  servKc  for  your  industries  and  lor  your 
agriculture 

Only  if  Norway  can  be  restored  so  th?  ♦.  we 
can  produce  and  deliver  our  product*  and 
services  will  our  huylng  and  paying  power 
come  back  so  that  we  again  become  a  valu- 
able customer. 

Many  of  the  scars  cau.sed  by  the  war  will 
never  heal,  but  by  intelligently  plannel  re- 
construction much  can  be  (lone  8c>on,  In- 
cluding recovery  of  our  buying  and  p. tying 
power , 

The  different  problems  should  be  clas-lfled 
Into:  (1)  Urgently  needed  solutions.  (2) 
problems  that  can  wait, 

Financial  demands  can  be  classified  as: 
(I)  Investments  that  will  soon  produce 
profits  and  thereby  pay  Interest  and  capital. 
These  may  be  both  goveriunental  and  pri- 
vate bu'ii.css  Investments  (2»  Long  term 
Investments  that  aie  expected  to  produce 
profits      (3)   Non-proat-giving  Invesimrnts 

Altogether  the  needs  for  repairs,  sub  titu- 
tlons.  new  equipment,  and  material  will  be 
enormous. 

But  how  can  we  provide  money,  niaterlal. 
and  labor  for  all  of  this,  without  gieater 
hardships  than  our  future  life  can  s  and ' 
The  groat  immediate  problem  will  be  the 
question  of  how  to  get  started  In  order  to 
avoid  a  terrible  unemployment,  famine  and 
general  weakening  of  the  Nation's  resistance 
against   contagion   of  all   kinds 

The  flrst  step  should  be  to  provide  work  for 
productive  employment,  which  will  pn  duce 
material  needed  or  which  will  provide  funds 
with  which  to  pay  for  needed  imports 

I  should  like  to  mention  a  fire  that  hap- 
pened In  a  chemical  factory  In  Phllade.phia 
during  the  last  war. 

Suddenly  one  night  the  fa'-tory  fire  whistle 
started  to  blow  Soon  the  fire  engines  ;am<-' 
in  a  very  large  number.  The  factory's  own 
fire  brigade,  supplemented  by  the  cltj  C:e 
department,  fought  the  fire  for  many  tours. 
But  Bi  soon  as  the  fire  was  under  ctntiol 
and  tlie  fire  fighting  was  definitely  li  the 
hands  of  the  experienced  fije  fighters,  other 
men  gathered  during  the  same  night  to  con- 
sider wh.it  to  do  In  order  to  get  the  produc- 
tion started  again.  It  was  clear  that  nuch 
new  machinery  and  equipment,  as  w»  11  as 
raw  materials,  had  to  be  provided.  The  de- 
bris had  to  be  cleared  out,  what  could  b ;  had 
to  t)e  rtpaliPd,  and  now  equipment  had  to  be 
ordered  or  designed  The  next  mornl:ig  at 
8  contractors,  builders,  mar.ufacturers  etc., 
gathered  and  quick  progress  was  made 

The  opportunity  was  utilized  to  make  d*"- 
sired  improvements,  but  only  the  css-ntlal 
problems  were  handled  at  once  Other  prob- 
lems Uicluding  painting,  etc  .  were  left  until 
later. 

The  factory  had  been  making  war  materials 
for  Engi:uid,  France,  and  Russia,  and  Ic  had 
paid  all  biU5.  had  paid  salaries,  waqe;-.  raw 
materials,  as  well  as  Interest  and  amort;za- 
tion.  There  was  Just  no  question  aboi  t  the 
factory  as  a  businets.  and  the  men  at  the 
head  of  it  wanted  to  produce,  wanted  to  d*"- 
liver  according  to  the  company's  obligations, 
and  they  did— with  Improved  quality  and 
quantity. 

Similarly,  our  cotmtry  was  a  good  bu-iiness 
before  our  fire.  The  foundations  arc  still 
good,  and  after  the  essential  parts  have  been 
repaired  we  also  want  to  produce  an!  de- 
liver the  goods  and  pay  our  bills — after  th« 
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management     and     the    employees    together 
have  repaired  the  damages. 

But  what  Will  the  international  supplies 
and  demands  be  after  the  war?  Which  old 
markets  have  disappeared  and  which  new 
ones  have  ccm.e  m?  What  new  demands  have 
come  in  place  of  the  old  ones  and  who  will 
be  able  to  pay  for  their  imports,  and  with 
what?  And  how  will  the  new.  war-time  pro- 
duction fit  Into  the  picture?  Each  one  of 
these  problems  will  take  time  to  solve  and 
Without  doubt  many  of  them  will  cau.«e  great 
upheavals  And  after  "he  war  there  will  be 
headaches  caused  by  the  war  debts.  There 
will  also  be  serious  problems  cau.'-ed  by 
nationalism  originating  behind  many  gate- 
posts. 

Mr.  Sumner  Welles  in  a  recent  speech 
urged  post-war  building  and  stated  in  part 
as  follows: 

"We  all  envl.'-age  the  tragic  chaos  and  an- 
archy which  will  have  engulfed  Europe  and 
a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
time  Hitlers  brief  day  Is  done,  and  when  he 
and  his  accLimplices  confront  their  Judges. 
The  United  Nations'  machinery  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  must  be  prepared  to  operate 
without  a  momrnt's  delay. 

"People  who  want  to  work  must  be  able 
to  find  uselul  Jobs,  not  sometimes,  not  in 
good  years  only,  but  continuously  These 
Jobs  must  be  at  things  which  they  do  well, 
and  which  can  be  done  well  In  the  places 
where  they  work.  They  must  be  able  to 
exchange  the  things  which  they  produce, 
on  fair  terms  for  other  things  which  other 
people  often  m  other  places,  can  make  better 
than  they. 

"Efficient  and  conMnuous  production  and 
fair  exchange  are  bcth  necessary  to  the 
abundance  which  we  seek,  and  tht-y  depend 
upon  each  ether  In  the  p>ast  we  have  suc- 
ceeded better  with  production  than  exchange. 
Production  is  called  into  existence  by  the 
prospects  for  exchange,  prospects  which  have 
constantly  been  thwarted  by  all  kinds  of  Ine- 
qualities, Imperfections,  and  restrictions" 

In  the  occupied  countries  one  of  the  very 
big  problems  will  be  each  country's  exchange, 
to  avoid  lnflatlf)n  of  a  run-away  kind  as  after 
the  last  war 

Aa  my  own  personal  opinion,  I  believe  that 
It  Will  be  useless  to  try  to  solve  all  these 
problems  at  cnce  All  the  effect  of  this,  the 
most  far-reaching  war  In  history,  cannot  be 
eliminated  during  the  lifetime  of  cur  gen- 
eration. 

The  problems  must  be  sifted  and  the  con- 
structive or  bread  and  butter"  problema 
solved  first.  Otherwi.se  we  shall  starve,  half 
ftarve,  or  at  lca,'-t  march  backward  for  many 
years 

It  will  not  hurt  us  at  all  to  live  a  simpler 
life,  spiritually  as  well  as  materially,  but  we 
mus»  try  very  hard  to  avoid  the  common 
danger  of  far-reaching  unemployment  of 
mind  and  body,  which  may  even  threaten  the 
peace  itself 

The  Norwegian  economic  life  that  should 
be  placed  on  a  sound  econcinlc  basis  first 
of  all  Is: 

Agriculture,  which  employs  the  largest 
number  and  which  at  best  can  only  supply 
part  of  our  country's  own  needs. 

About  30  percent  of  our  population  live 
on  the  farms  About  70  percent  of  farm  in- 
come Is  from  livestock.  ' 

Our  biggest  item  of  Importation  of  agri- 
cultural products  before  the  war  was  about 
600,000  tons  of  cereals  annually,  but  we  were 
about  self-sufficient  In  other  agricultural 
products  except  those  that  could  be  grown 
only  in  the  warmer  climates. 

That  was  the  picture  before  the  war.  but 
there  will  certainly  be  big  changes  after  the 
occupation. 

Our  cattle  have  already  been  reduced  to 
fibout  half,  and  there  may  be  an  even  more 
rapid  decrease  from  now  on,  because  the 
people  must  live  Recently  the  Germans 
requisitioned  300.0CO  head  of  cattle. 


Our  livestock  before  the  war  was  about 
2.000.000  cattle  and  horses;  about  2.000,000 
sheep;  almost  1.000,000  goats  and  pigs;  about 
three  and  one-half  million  ijoultry. 

The  demand  for  restocking  our  farms  will 
therefore  be  imperative,  and  we  have  no  other 
way  of  utilizing  our  hay.  grass,  and  pastures 

,    In  the  woods  and  on  our  mountainsides 

I  Besides,  agriculture  wil!  need  seed,  ferti- 
lizer, and  farm   Implements. 

I  It  seems  as  If  the  farmers  In  unoccupied 
countries  could  do  well  in  increasing  sharply 
the  number  of  calves  and  young  cattle  that 

I  are  suitable  for  our  climatic  conditions  And 
for  .some  lime  to  come  the  new  trans-Atlantic 
air  lines  may  consider  Incubator  chicken 
shipments  as  fill-in  cargoes. 

While  our  normal  consumption  of  meat  was 
low  -about  I'a  pounds  per  person  per  week — 
we  will  not  be  self-supporting  in  meat  until 
our  livestock  supply  has  been  built  up.  and 
we  Will  be  short  of  dairy  products 

Incidentally,  shipping  will  face  a  new  de- 
mand in  connection  with  transfer  of  so  large 
numbers  of  cattle,  which  must  not  only  be 
transported  across  the  ocean  but  must  also 
be  distributed  within  the  country. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Nor- 
wegian-American farmers  in  this  country  who 
know  so  well  the  local  conditions  in  their 
own  old-home  farms  in  Norway  and  they 
would  know  exactly  what  kinds  of  cattle 
would    be  suitable  for   their   old   homes. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  or  welcome 
than  an  attempt  by  these  farmers  to  help  to 
restock  the  farms  of  their  fathers,  brothers, 
or  cousins  from  their  own  new  farms  It 
would  give  these  farmers  another  Interest  to 
look  forward  to.  when,  some  day  after  the 
present  ordeal  Is  over,  they  can  visit  their  own 
old  homes  and  see  their  own  cattle  or  cff- 
sprlng  of  these  graze  along  our  green  moun- 
tainsides. 

This  problem  is  of  great  dimensions.  It 
Involves  numberless  details  and  collabora- 
tion between  agricultural  experts,  shipping 
experts,  and  others,  and  It  takes  time. 
Therefore,  It  should  be  explored  soon. 

Industry  will  need  raw  materials,  ma- 
chinery, technical  help,  and  reJinanclng, 

Shipping  win  need  much  new  tonnage  as 
substitution  for  our  very  heavy  war  losses 
and  extraordinarily  heavy  depreciation  while 
our  fleet  has  been  almost  exclusively  engaged 
In  war  work.  One  of  the  leading  British  gen- 
erals said  recently  that  the  service  which  the 
Norwegian  merchant  marine  had  given  to  our 

mutual   war  effort   was  equal   to  an   army  of 
1,000,000  men. 

All  of  this  merchant  marine  has  been 
created  entirely  by  private  initiative  and 
without  any  kind  of  Government  subsidy. 

Based  on  ship  construction  up  to  the  In- 
vasion, April  9,  1940.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  Norwegian  Fleet  possessed  the  third  larg- 
est merchant  fleet  in  the  world,  having'  pa&sed 
Japan  by  a  small  margin. 

Our  shipping  losses  during  this  war  are 
already  enormous.  Not  only  have  we  lost 
our  coastwise  and  our  fishing  fleet  but  also 
a  large  number  of  ships,  that  used  to  con- 
nect us  with  the  outer  world — passenger  ships 
that  represented  the  last  word  In  a  long  line 
of  evolution — aljso  a  very  large  percentage 
of  our  cargo  fleet. 

After  the  last  war.  the  United  States  had 
a  considerable  fleet  of  war-built  cargo  ships, 
the  so-called  shipping  board  fleet.  They 
became  superfluous  when  the  war  was  over 
but  many  of  them,  although  idle,  were  main- 
tained at  great  cost.  It  may  be  very  likely 
that  history  will  repeat  itself  In  this  case. 
If  so,  the  surplus  tonnage  could  be  turned 
over  to  Norwegian  experienced  shipowners 
on  long-time  charter  basis. 

Banking;  Our  banking's  first  problems  will 
be  stabilization  of  the  currency.  Before  the 
war  the  Norwegian  krone  was  stablllred  as  a 
member  of  the  "sterling  bloc."  The  war 
losses,  occupation  costs,  wartime  printed 
money,  etc ,  wUl  lead  to  a  severe  strain  on 


our  currency  when  the  war  Is  over  This  will 
have  to  be  faced  and  solved  without  too  much 
interruption  of  the  dally  life.  Provisions 
have  to  be  made  so  that  now.  badly  needed 
capital  can  be  safeguarded. 

Our  national  bank— Bank  of  Norway— will 
reed  a  substantial  exchange  stabilization 
fund  or  guaranty  of  at  least  $50,000,000  to 
protect  the  confidence  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. Internally  and   abroad. 

Financial  help  needed  by  agriculture.  In- 
dustry, shipping,  fisheries,  commerce,  etc . 
should  preferably  be  distributed  and  guarded 
by  cifr  existing  banking  institutions  after 
these  have  been  satisfactorily  backed  by  our 
Ciovernment 

With  the  Bank  of  Norway  as  the  central 
bank,  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  all  the 
local  private  and  savings  banks  should  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  to  uti- 
lize to  the  best  advantage  porsible  available 
funds.  And  if  ample  funds  are  avahable  at  a 
very  low  net  rate  of  Interest  to  the  user,  this 
would  encourag  him  to  use  the  money  and 
to  give  all  the  security  he  can  muster  even 
if  he  obligates  himself  to  repay  the  capital  In 
a  reasonably  snort  time.  This  worked  well 
ffter  the  las*  war  and  after  the  great  depres- 
sion following  1929  and  It  should  work  again. 
General  trade  will  require  supplies  of  all 
kinds. 

Fisheries  will  require  new  ships  and  equip- 
ment as  well  a-  service. 

Trade  will  need  international  good  will  and 
cooperation  to  encourage  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Communications  are  but  a  service  for  all 
I'conomic  life,  but  liiferlor  traffic  facilities 
hinder  or  step  trade  and  good  communica- 
ilons  make  the  economic  life  flow  easier  It  la 
of  the  greatest  Importance  that  all  sorts  of 
<*ommunlcatlons.  Inland,  coastwise,  and  for- 
eign are  tried  and  put  on  the  cheapest  but 
most  efficient  basis  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
would  Include  railroad  equipment,  automo- 
biles, planes  for  mail,  passenger  and  freight 
.'.ervlce,  passenger  and  freight  ships  for  local 
and  other  coastwise  service,  as  well  as  suit- 
able ships  for  service  between  Norway  and 
the  E^jropean  countries  as  well  as  for  overseas 
service.  The  same  applies  to  mall,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  services,  which  wrere  excellent 
t'Cfore.  but  which  after  the  war  will  face  a 
severe  set-back. 

We  mtist  build  In  the  foundation  of  exlst- 
i:ig  transportation  facilities,  replace  loeeea, 
and  anticipate  the  new  condltionB  caused  by 
the  war  and  by  post-war  developments.  The 
financing  of  all  of  this  reconstruction  will 
demand  very  heavy  capital  outlay  after  our 
country's  resources  nave  been  heavily  taxed  by 
the  war. 

If  the  first  attempt  Is  confined,  as  men- 
tioned Ijefore.  to  the  most  urgent  demands 
and  preferably  to  purposes  that  will  pay  their 
own  way.  that  is.  to  pay  Interest  on  loans  as 
v.ell  as  repay  the  capital  invested  In  relatively 
short  time,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain 
loans  or  credits  on  reasonable  term*. 

The  amount  needed  would  be  large,  but  the 
purposes  for  which  It  is  Intended  could  be 
more  or  less  earmarked.  Most  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  would  be  needed  In  the  form  of  cre<Uta 
to  be  uMd  for  purchases  and  very  aeriotu  at- 
tempts should  be  made  scx}n  through  trade 
negotiations  to  find  a  mutually  advantageous 
formula  for  equitable  trading  supported  by 
large  cheap  credits. 

Creation  of  sound  peacetime  conditions 
after  the  armistice  will  call  for  even  greater 
statesmanship  than  our  present  time  does. 
Statesmanship  which  is  not  sufBciently  far- 
seeing  win  lead  to  starvation,  revolt,  civil  war. 
cr  even  to  a  World  War  No.  3.  whereas  real 
creative  statesmanship  can  recover  loet  hap- 
piness and.  at  least  theoretically,  lead  to  cen- 
turies of  peace  among  the  nations.  But  It 
miist  all  be  planned  carefully,  faced  courage- 
ously, and  handled  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Our  ship  of  state  is  going  through  a  ter- 
rific storm  and  It  has  already  suffered  great 
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damage  to  hull.  rtjTRinp,  and  tflrkle  And 
while  we  flrmly  bfUeve  th"  ship  will  wcraher 
the  storm,  there  may  yet  bo  very  much  dam- 
jig«>  coming 

In  orclpr  to  save  the  phlp  from  complete 
destruction  the  crew  niu-~t  hope  for  a  preat 
wave  of  bJilaiicetl  optitni-'sin  *hich  will  carry 
It  safely  uvor  thp  reef  and  Into  the  quiet 
lagoon  behind,  where  the  ship  can  be  an- 
^  cbcffd  .'■a/ciy  for  repair  to  hull  and  rigging. 
But  the  ship  of  state  fl:es  our  own  red. 
whit)',  and  blue  tUiff  and  on  the  pennant  on 
tlje  fnremast  is  the  luime  Democracy  It 
has  been  built  after  1.000  yeiirs  cf  oxpeneiire. 
It  should  be  worth  repainni?.  and  It  will  be 
repaired. 

While  tlie  ship  is  being  repaired  a  nrw 
cargo  will  be  collr^ted  and  the  co<id  ship 
win  again  sail  out  through  a  well-marked 
channel  Into  a  world  that  is  free. 

Apvrsvjx 

Havlrg  been  a.'ikod  to  provide  a  brief  cut- 
line  of  the  .specific  s'ep.s  to  be  taken  In  order 
,,-■"  to  get  the  Nllrwe^;ia^.  reconytrucMon  economy 
''r.^actually  started.  I  shall  do  so.  but  with  con- 
siderable hesitancy.  Hcftitancy.  b.cuu.-e 
there  are  so  many  ways  to  tackle  thtse  in- 
volved problem.*:  and  the  results  aimed  at 
will  depend  upon  policies  accepted  by  the 
Norwegian  and  the  United  States  Goveru- 
ments  and  economic  lnstitutl<jns,  and  the 
re«ults  possible  will  d'pend  upon  reactions 
Irom  p<jllc!r'*  udrpted   by  other  countries 

Because  Norway  has  established  a  new 
and  separate  dep.ulment  <  f  supply  and  re- 
con-ftruction.  this  department  should  lot?!- 
cally  be  the  clearing  agency  for  the  Norwegian 
reconstruction  program,  but  it  mixst  natu- 
rally avail  Itself  of  all  available  experience 
and  assistance  from  lnteresU;d  Norwegian 
and  United  States  nrganiziiticns  and  indi- 
viduals. 

A  similar  United  States  department  or  or- 
ganiz.>t.un  should  handle  the  American  part 
of  the  program 

The  nil -St  practical  solution  may  be  to  try 
to  work  nut  the  Norwegian-American  de.sid- 
cnia  In  the  form  of  a  trade  treaty  cr  as 
mutual  trade  and  reconstruction  agreement 
la  treaty  form,  which  should  Include  the 
inuiual  «:m»  over  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
lor  instance    10  or  20  years 

The  agreement  shiuld  be  in  two  steps,  a 
preliminary  plan  to  go  into  effect  the  day 
the  enemy  surrenders  and  a  final  plan  which 
BhculU  be  Worked  out  and  agreed  upon  within 
another  12  months  Meanwhile,  the  first 
plan  mu-si  be  mu'ually  binding  until  a 
permanent  one  has  Ix-en  appro\ed 

The  most  important  part  of  the  first  agrpe- 
ment  wi  uld  he  the  basis  uii  wh.ch  payment 
lor  pu.'chasfs  and  loana  will  be  miule.  In- 
cluding the  rate  of  intereM  to  be  paid,  as 
upon  this  will  depend  to  which  extent  and 
liow  quickly  purchaises  and  ether  commit- 
luenis  will    be  made. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   HIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai   February  2.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  those  who  hold  key  posi- 
tions m  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  are  gradually  preparing  the 
ground  work  by  which  to  have  the  Oov- 
ermnent  acquire  control  of  the  major 
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Instnimpnts  of  production,  the  views  of 
Mr.  Eric  Jchn.ston,  president  of  the 
Charrber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  set  forth  In  the  February  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  in  Your  Stake  in 
Capitahsm  are  worthy  of  careful  con- 
Mderation  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
American  way  of  hfe: 

YOl-'R    ST.^KE    IN    CAPITALISM 

(By    Eric    Johnston,    president.    Chamber    of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Stales) 

I  nm  for  capitalism;  and  almost  all  labor 
leaders  I  know  are  really  Just  as  much  for  li 
as  I  am  They  do  not  go  aloni;  with  the 
Idea  that  capitalism  Is  dead  They  know 
that  either  private  business  or  Government 
bureaucracy  must  save  this  country  when  the 
war  Is  over;  and  they  prefer  private  business 
They  have  a  sound  reason  You  cannot 
strike  a^^ainst  a  government  You  cannot 
even  truly  barpaln  with  a  government  Wae-s 
and  hours  In  Government  employment  are 
fixed  by  public  law  No  group  of  Govern- 
ment empi  >yee-^  can  overturn  public  Inw  en- 
11'  ted  by  the  Congress  and  bpckt^  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  In  any  knock-down  Cfintest 
between  a  i;o\ernment  and  a  union,  the 
union   Is   beaten   from  the  start 

A  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
leader  In  Washington  had  good  seivc  when 
he  remarked  trie  other  day:  "I  wcold  rntl.e.- 
bargaln  with  any  private  employer  than  with 
any  bureaucrat  The  bureaucrat  has  Ja'ls  " 
l,ahor  and  b.islness  therefore  <T-n  be  firm 
allies  In  preventing  t'le  governnif  iitahzation 
of  this  coontry  I  fear  no  dirett  effort  by 
labor  to  destroy  business  in  lav  r  of  Ciovern- 
ment  What  I  fear  Is  that  people  in  general. 
Including  millions  who  are  wage  workers  and 
millions  who  are  not — may  forget  Ju.vt  what 
it   is  th;. t    m.Tk  s  business  go 

For  this  I  very  conslilembly  blame  U'^  bu.*:'- 
nessmen  We  are  tfxi  mealy-mouthed  about 
the  basic  prinriple  of  our  ecfiiiomlc  sysfern 
We  hi.vp  been  Intlmld.ited  by  all  the  tirades 
against  bl<iated  ciipitallsts  and  swollen  profits 
We  fear  that  the  word  ■■cnplta!l^m"  li  un- 
p.ipular  So  we  take  reftu^e  in  a  nebulous 
phrase  and  ta'k  about  the  free  enterprlfp 
system  And  wr-  even  run  to  cover  In  the  folds 
of  the  flag  and  talk  alxnit  the  American  way 
of  life 

Such  language  disastrously  obscure*!  the 
main  l«<tie  You  cannot  take  a  whiff  of 
free  enferprl.se  or  a  stretch  of  a  way  of  life 
and  start  a  factory  with  It  To  start  a 
f.irtory  and  to  start  the  Jobs  Inside  that 
factory  yai  have  to  have  savings  You  have 
to  have  money  You  have  to  have  capita! 
It  takes  thcu'^ands  of  dollars  of  capital  to 
equ  p  a  really  mtxlern  factoi-y  with  the  ma- 
chinery for  one  Job  for  one  wage  worker 
Freedom  and  Americani.sm  are  the  atmos- 
phere But  capital  is  the  seed  In  the  .soil 
Unless  We  prv  duce  that  seed,  and  unless  we 
plant  It.  there  will  be  no  new  crojw  of  private 
jobs  for  the  American  p«-ople  when  thla  war 
Is  over 

Right  the'-e  Is  the  basic  point,  I  think.  In 
all  planning  for  American  postwar  prosperity 
And  right  there  Is  the  reason  why  I  do  not 
hestltate  to  say  that  the  word  ui)on  which  to 
fix  the  national  mind  at  this  time  Is  simply, 
outrlghtly  and  frankly,  capitalism 

Do  I  sound  old-fashioned?  In  this  age. 
which  is  prone  to  think  about  welfare  without 
thinking  atxjut  the  wealth  which  la  necessary 
to  welfare,  do  I  sound  reactionary?  I  sum- 
mon to  my  aid  one  of  the  wisest  friends  of 
labor  and  of  bualncss  that  this  country  has 
ever  had.  the  late  Mr  Ju.stlce  Brandels  Ad- 
dressing a  trade:5-unlon  audience  In  Boston. 
Justice  Braudeis  once  said: 

"It  is  absolutely  easential  that  a  business 
be  profitable.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  tl.e 
business  should  not  be  run  at  a  loss  I  mean 
that  the  busiuesa  should  be  ruu  uxider  such 


conditions  that  the  owner  Is  willing  to  rlsl:  bis 
capital  In  the  business." 

Note:  "Risk  his  capital"  Mr.  Branlels, 
the  sociological  and  Judicial  Innovator  and 
pioneer,  was  for  capitalism;  and,  under  his 
great  shadow.  I  am.  uo.  without  apologj 

Experienced  labor  leaders  generally  quite 
agree  with  Mr  Brandels.  William  Gieen. 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, recently  said: 

"If  this  country  ever  gets  a  system  of  i:ov- 
emmental  regimentation,  labor  will  si  ffer 
most.  Labor,  therefore.  Is  deeply  Intereited 
In  the  pre'^rvatlon  of  private  business;  and 
labor  should  everlastUgly  maintain  that  the 
owners  and  managers  cif  buslnebP  are  entitled 
to  a  fair  and  Just  return  upon  tlielr  invest- 
ments ■■ 

Mr  Green.  I  nt'pe.  will  everlastingly  tr^  to 
teach  that  truth  to  all  hts  followers  B  isl- 
ness  can  get  nowhere  by  starving  labor. 
When  It  starves  labor  It  Is  starving  the  pur- 
chasers of  its  own  prtxlucts  B'lt  labiT  s:mi- 
larly,  cannot  pet  anywhere  by  stai-ving  cap  tal 
When  it  makes  demands  which  starve  ca{  ital 
of  all  profits  and  savings  ii  Is  preventing  the 
creatlor  of  new  capital  and  thus  preven  Ing 
the  creation  of  new  and  better  Jobs.  1:  Is 
starving   Its  own   future 

People  will  never  understand  this  point  un- 
lers  We  say  "CBptalistn  " 

The  same  remark  can  be  made  on  the  p<iint 
cf  tax«s 

Just  because  we  have  not  sa;d  capitalism 
a  great  niary  people-  in  pollii:g  booths  <nd 
In  legislative  bodies— have  thought  that  you 
can  tax  business  jTist  as  much  as  you  like  'nd 
still  ha\e  flee  eii tei p: :i>e  and  the  American 
way  of  life  Yoti  cf!nn(^t  Because,  Just  sup- 
pose that  you  taxed  all  new  savings  ar.d  all 
rew  p-(  .'its  Biid  all  new  capital  rut  of  private 
hard.-  into  the  Public  Treasury  What  wr  uld 
you  have  left  to  be  the  creator  of  new  Jr  bs? 
Only  the  government — only  the  totalitBilan 
state 

Hardly  anylxxly  In  America  dellbera'ely 
wants  tfitalifarianlsm  Wnat  threa'ens  ui  Is 
unintentional  totalitariani.-^m.  Unless  we 
use  our  head«,  we  can  tUp  Into  It  kb- 
sent-mlndedly. 

On  the  subject  of  taxes,  s-ime  mceti  igs 
have  been  started  In  Washington  betw.en 
economic  expert?  rt  pre.s."nting  the  Chsm  ler 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  Stales,  the  na- 
tional As-v.-clatlon  of  Mmufiicturers.  he 
American  Federation  cf  I,ab<ir  and  the  C<  n- 
press  cf  Inilu  trial  O:  ^.ti.i.-.atioiis  Labor  -.o- 
day  has  Its  thinkers.  Ju-t  as  management  ha-- 
Itfi  thinkers  I  am  hoping  that  these  thli  k- 
ers  may  arrive  at  ma.iy  points  of  agreemtnt 
as  to  future  taxes 

Everybody  r.ow  ;s  w.lling  to  be  taxed  rltht 
down  to  his  Irst  crust  of  bread  rather  th*n 
let  the  Axis  win  But  what  about  tJie  (iay 
after  victory?  How  do  we  resume  and  con- 
tinue and  expand  and  Improve  our  eto- 
nomic  freedom  as  we  have  known  it? 

Busine.«-s  leaders  are  puttint;  much  thought 
upon  this  problem  They  sometimes  do  rot 
realize  that  labor  leaders  are,  Ujo.  I  think  It 
extremely  significant  and  hopeful  that  t  ;ie 
American  Federation  of  L«b<jr  has  made 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  fol- 
lows 

•Provi.Mon  ahculd  be  made  for  the  return. 
In  cash,  after  the  war.  of  a  part  of  the  pr*  s- 
ent  high  taxes  We  can  well  be  guided  by 
the  English  policy  which  proposes  Ui  return  a 
high  percentage  of  the  taxes  now  afaessed 
again.'-t  low-income  workers  Corporations 
also  need  a  post-war  reserve  in  order  to  con- 
vert their  facilities  from  war  use  to  peace  use 
and  In  order  to  maintain  employment.  We 
think  that  any  corporation  called  on  to  pay 
more  than  75  percent  of  its  total  net  Income 
under  the  war  taxation  laws  shculd  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  refund  of  such  excess  wh^n 
the  war  is  over  " 

Here  is  a  frank  recognition  of  Uie  proponl- 
tjou  liiat  for  post-war  prosperity  we  need  not 


only  freedom  but  freedom  plus  capital.  Our 
ta.\es  after  the  war  must  permit  tx^th  employ- 
ers and  employees  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  net  become  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Tills  objective  was  admirably  stated 
the  other  day  by  Robert  Watt,  a  labor  leader 
of  great  prominence  in  Government  wartime 
agencies.     He  said: 

"After  this  war  I  want  no  gigantic  govern- 
mental Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
to  finance  business  and  dominate  It;  and  I 
want  no  gigantic  governmental  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  to  employ  labor  and 
dominate  it," 

Business  and  labor  should  be  able  to  unite 
toward  that  end  with  good  will.  We  shculd 
have  a  closer  cooperation  betwct  n  business 
and  labor  in  the  future  than  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  past.  By  cooperation  I  do  not 
mean  surrender,  either  by  business  to  labor 
or  by  labcr  to  business.  By  cwiperation  I 
mean  that  both  sides  .should  Jointly  bring 
forth  better  fruits  of  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity. 

Labor  should  drop  all  make-work'  devices. 
It  -should  d:cp  all  devices  for  getting  paid 
for  work  not  necessary  or  for  work  not  done. 
It  should  drop  all  merely  negative  resistance 
to  Improvements  of  machines  and  of  meth- 
ods It  should  universally  adopt  the  positive 
policy  which  .-^oine  outstanding  unions  liave 
already  adopted.  That  Is.  it  should  help 
management  to  Improve  processes  and  to  re- 
duce costs  More  than  1.500  labcr  manage- 
ment committees  are  doing  this  now  in  the 
course  of  the  war-production  drive  to  win 
the  war.  They  should  keep  on  doing  it  after 
the  war  to  make  the  peace  also  a  victory 
They  should  ma.'tcr  and  memorl7e  one  other 
remark  once  made  by  Justice  Brandeis.  He 
said:  'The  one  final  way  in  which  we  can 
Improve  the  condition  of  the  worker  is  to 
produce  more.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
more  to  divide." 

Capitalism  has  been  the  greatest  force  the 
world  has  ever  known  for  Increased  produc- 
tion Labor  in  the  future  could  preatly  help 
to  make  that  force  even  more  successlul. 

But  busine.'.s  al'=o  mu^t  open  its  eyes  to 
newer  and  better  performance. 

The  President  recently  abolished  the  Work 
Pr(iJ»cts  Administration  Why  did  he  ever 
establish  it?  Because  buslnes;-,  was  not  giv- 
ing full  employment  If  business  again  falls 
to  give  full  employment,  there  will  be  an- 
other Work  Projects  Administration,  This 
will  be  so  under  any  President.  The  first 
Presidc-nt  ever  to  do  anything  of  any  impor- 
tance for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  during 
a  depression  was  a  Republican.  Herbert 
Hoover  He  set  the  precedent  The  prece- 
dent has  grown.  Public  indignation  against 
unemployment,  against  its  misery  of  body, 
against  Its  mL-^ery  of  mip.d,  has  grown.  No 
American  Pre.^ident  will  ever  again  permit 
Amciican  citizens  to  be  unemployed.  They 
will  be  employed  by  business  or  they  will  be 
employed  by  the  Govornment. 

I  say  that  bus^mess  can  employ  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  except  those  need(d  for  abso- 
lutely necrs.sary  governmental  functions.  It 
can  do  It  if  it  plans  for  It 

There  are  two  unpopular  words.  One  is 
capitalism  which  Is  hated  in  certain  quarters. 
I  am  nevertheless  for  It.  The  other  Is  plan- 
ning, which  Is  hated  in  ccrt.Tln  other  quar- 
ters I  am  nevertheless  for  It.  I  say  that 
business,  if  it  wants  to  escape  from  being 
taxed  for  another  and  larger  Work  Projects 
Administration,  must  plan;  and  it  must  plan 
on  a  scale  of  which  it  has  never  before  even 
dreamed. 

It  has  alway.s  planned  for  Its  own  Indi- 
vidual enterprises  It  must  now  plan  for 
Nation-wide  projects  by  whole  Industries. 

It  must  look,  for  Instance,  at  the  horrible 
houses  and  at  the  vast  wretched,  unwhole- 
some, substandard  residential  areas  In  which 
mlllloi;s  of  Amciican  citizens  still  live,  and 
It  muit  say: 


"To  change  all  this  squalor  and  ugliness 
into  decency  and  sightliness  is  a  Job  meaning 
billions  of  dollars  of  business.  It  cannot  be 
done  small.  It  has  to  be  done  big.  It  has 
to  be  done  through  cooperation  among  a  lot 
of  different  elements  There  are  the  manu- 
facturers of  standard  building  materials. 
There  are  the  laboratory  designers  of  new 
and  more  economical  building  materials. 
There  are  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  In 
building  materials,  Tliere  are  the  archi- 
tects Tliere  are  tlie  engineers,  contractors, 
buildmg-trade  unions,  financing  agencies. 
Siumgs  banks,  building  and  loan  assoc.a- 
tions  We  have  been  puttering  at  this  Job. 
everybody  by  himself,  and  not  getting  it 
done  Now  we  will  make  organizations  winch 
will  include  representatives  of  all  elements 
of  hou.'^lng  production  and  we  will  produce 
housing  at  a  private  cooperative  consoli- 
dated CLSt  that  will  baffle  all  the  public 
planners  In  the  whole  of  Washington  Some 
of  them  wculd  like  to  do  all  this  building. 
We  will  do  it  first— and  better  We  will  slop 
railing  at  the  Government,  We  will  start 
outthinking  it  and  outeioing  it  and  outstrip- 
ping it." 

And  there  are  qtutc  a  lew  ether  big 
national-icale  Jolxs  for  business  to  plan. 
Consider  our  railroads.  To  give  this  country 
a  really  modern  railroad  system,  a  .system  as 
good  In  all  Its  parts  as  it  now  is  in  Its  best 
parts,  would  mean  at  least  810  OOO.O'JO  COO 
of  buslncEs  contracts. 

To  modernize  everything  m  thi.s  country 
would  mei.n  so  many  billions  of  dollar.;  that 
business  c(juld  n(3t  get  through  earning  ihem 
and  spending  them  in  20  years. 

We  need  again  the  spirit  of  tlie  pioneers 
Only  this  tlm.e  it  mtist  be  a  planned  and 
organized  spirit.  1  say  to  busine.ssmen.  Do 
the  planning  and  the  organizing  that  is 
worthy  of  your  freedom  or  there  will  be  no 
more  freedom  and  no  more  businessmen. 

But  I  also  say  on  behalf  of  busmes.smen, 
They  cannot  plan,  tliey  cannot  organize. 
they  cannot  maintain  a  free  system  unless 
they  get  one  definite  ccncession  from  labor 
and  from  Government.     It  is  this: 

■  Bu.siness  mu.jt  be  allowed  to  keep  enough 
saving.^,  enough  profits,  enough  new  capital 
to  be  able  to  go  ahead  into  new  Investments, 
new  adventures,  new  service.'- 

"Free  private  business  is  like  a  motorcycle. 
It  must  move  If  it  stops  for  lack  of  gasoline. 
It  topples,"  And  then,  I  repeat,  there  Is  only 
totalitarian  governmental  ism. 

We  stand  at  a  solemn  parting  of  the  ways. 
Our  business  leaders  and  our  labor  leaders 
want  freedom  No  American  wants  slavery 
But  what  Is  the  price  of  freedom'  I  say  it  i.s 
the  capital  with  wlilch  to  operate  capitahsm. 
The  word  Is  "capitalism," 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NOBTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdav,  February  3.  1943 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Gov.  J.  Melville  Broughton,  of  North 
Carolina,  at  council  of  State  govern- 
ments, Baltimore,  Md.,  January  26,  1943: 

The  American  state  existed  In  its  geograph- 
ical and  governmental  concept  long  before 
there    was    any    Federal    Government.     For 


more  than  a  century  and  a  half  It  has  ert- 
dured  under  our  federated  system.  It  has 
weathered  wars,  external  and  internal,  de- 
pressions, panics,  square  deals,  no  deals,  and 
new  deals.  It  Is  more  potent  if  not  mere 
powerful  today  than  ever  before. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  tlie  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  was  not  the 
result  of  coup  or  edict,  nor  even  by  action 
of  the  several  States;  It  was  the  creation  cf 
the  people.  They  retained  for  themselves 
all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  committed  to  the 
States  That  which  the  people  retained  to 
themselves  was  and  remains,  inherently  at 
least,  the  greater  part. 

The  people  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment those  powers  which  they  did  not 
feel  capable  of  exercising  for  themselves,  such 
as  national  defense.  Interstate  and  Interna- 
tional trade,  treaties  and  the  regulation  of 
money.  But  they  were  careful  to  slate  those 
grants  of  jxjwer  in  definite  terras.  At  least 
they  thought  they  were.  Subsequent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  revealed  that  they  had 
been  a  little  loose  In  their  phraseology 

For  their  respective  States  they  retained 
j  those  powers  which  would  give  sovereignty 
without  a  sovereign  and  convenience  without 
confusion.  They  wanted  in  the  Slate  a 
medium  for  sclf-cxpression,  and  wanted  the 
State  government  to  be  simple,  direct,  and 

subject   to  rebuke.     They  have   at   least   pre- 
served the  latter  prerogative. 

For  themselves  the  people  sought  to  reserve* 
those  rights  and  privileges  which  they  held 
most  dear:  Individual  lll>erty.  freedom  of 
speech  and  religion,  sanctity  of  the  home, 
and  the  right  to  live  their  own  lives  without 
too  much  Interference  on  the  part  of  tiie 
government.  State  or  national.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  Is  the  formal  expression  of  these  pur- 
poses and  aspirations;  but  they  were  written 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  long  before 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  declared  This  In- 
stinct for  democracy,  this  Intuitive  love  of 
freedom  and  of  the  bimplc.  unrestricted  life 
were  the  motivating  purposes  which  brought 
our  ancestors  to  thi.s  continent.  It  is  for 
these  things  that  we  have  fought  In  the  past 
and  fir^ht  new  They  are  of  the  essence  of  cur 
American  way  of  life  They  constitute  the  , 
fabric  of  our  national  character. 

It  was  in  this  fashion  that  the  people  cf 
the  United  States  In  the  days  of  beginning 
fixed  the  pattern  for  cur  Slate  and  National 
Government.  The  Federal  Government, 
within  carefully  stipulated  limits,  was 
deemed  a  necessity  and  such  plan  was  i:C- 
repte^,  thot'gh  with  no  marked  enthiisia.'m. 
The  Slate  was  designed  to  operate  in  a  very 
simple  and  limited  governmental  sphere, 
:maintaining  courts  for  the  punishment  of 
crime  and  settling  of  disputes,  and  legisla- 
tive bodies  for  the  pa.ssage  of  iuch  few  laws 
as  the  people  were  w:ll!ng  to  accept.  Neither 
the  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der the  cnginal  conception  was  designed  or 
expected  to  give  any  consideration  to  such 
matters  as  public  health,  public  welfare,  pub- 
lic highways,  agriculture,  or  education. 
These  were  matters  wlilch  the  people  would 
look  after  for  themselves  and  in  their  own 
way.  This  was  a  s'mple  plan,  almost  primi- 
tive; but  it  worked  with  reasonable  succe.'s 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Under  these  conditions  personal  liberty 
and  rugged  individualism  had  full  sway. 
We  were  largely  an  agricultural  people,  with 
virtually  no  mass  social  problems  or  indus- 
trial complications.  Such  was  "the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave"  In  the 
so-called  good  old  days. 

But  even  rugged  Individuals  had  to  eat; 
and  with  the  growing  population.  Increase 
of  industrial  activity  and  concentration  of 
larger  groups  In  municipal  sections  the  peo- 
ple began  to  experience  other  needs.  Public 
health  became  a  matte-  of  concern.  Educa- 
tion could  no  longer  be  limited  to  •  favored 
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few  Public  roads  became  a  necessity,  and 
farmprs  began  to  learn  that  agriculture  could 
be  vitally  nfTcctcd  by  national  and  Interna- 
tional Circumstances  Such  matters  ns  tariff 
regulations,  immigration  laws,  and  slave  labor 
became  subject."  of  heated  debate  and  violent 
expression.  The  straltjacket  of  Slate 
rights  began  to  crack  under  the  expanding 
social  consciousness.  l.«-sues  were  drawn, 
sectional  flames  were  fanned,  and  the  tragic 
era  of  the  War  between  the  States  was  the 
alm<\st  Inevitable  culmination  of  thus  effort 
to  change  the  pattern  of  cur  life  and  gov- 
ernment 

In  the  Intervening  years  there  has  been  an 
ever-lncrea.'lng  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  a  wider  range  of  Government  serv- 
ice, both  SUtc  and  National  On  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  the  response  be- 
gan to  take  shape  In  various  grants  in  aid. 
Lund-Rrant  colleges.  Fevleral  appropriations 
for  road  construction,  and  health  programs 
to  match  State  funds  for  similar  purposes 
became  the  order  of  the  day 

Decisions  of  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court  were  li:fluenced  by  the  changing  social 
order,  and  the  rigid  concepts  of  local  self- 
government  arid  Slate's  rights  have  inevitably 
experienced  the  relaxing  Influence  of  these 
new  interpretations.  The  great  body  of  the 
commcm  people  of  thl.s  Nation  havi'  nut  bicn 
content  with  more  theories  of  government. 
Poverty.  Illiteracy,  unemployment.  Inudjquato 
educational  facilities,  starvation  wngfs  and 
pitifully  small  returns  for  the  labor  and  sweat 
of  the  man  of  the  soil  are  factors  which  have 
brought  bout  the  almost  revolutiot^ary 
change  In  the  nature  and  scope  of  Federal 
activities  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  this 
tide,  welling  up  from  the  homes  and  heart.s 
of  the  American  people,  dem-andlng  better 
living  coiidllions.  has  swept  forever  away 
many  of  the  narrow  limitations  of  govern- 
ment conceived  by  the  founding  lathers 
There  are  those  who  are  still  sitting  by  the 
abandoned  camp  flre.s  of  the  pa.st.  who  yet 
behove  that  we  can  and  should  return  to  the 
ancient  landmarks.     Their  hope  Is  In  vain 

The  true  function  cf  govcniment  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  all  the 
people  The  petiple  of  this  country  will  never 
again  submit  to  tho.se  conditions  which  too 
long  existed  in  this  country.  Child  labor, 
tincorxsclonably  long  working  hours.  Inade- 
quate and  unjust  wages,  poor  housing  and 
\inwholesonie  living  ror.dltU)ns.  low  sta  dards 
of  public  health,  tmequal  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  pitiful  farm  prices.  In  contra.>^t 
with  the  vast  enrichment,  frequently  through 
artificial  and  unrighteous  circumstances,  of 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  people,  are 
conditions  which  will  not  be  tolerated 

Fuudamciita!Iy,  the  people  may  prefer  less 
government,  and  certainly  less  bureaucratic 
Federal  Gtivernmer.t  They  believe  Inherently 
In  the  old  principles  of  local  self-govern- 
ment and  State's  rights,  but  they  also  believe 
In  having  for  themselves  a  reasonable  ;hare  of 
the  Nat.on's  prosperity  and  a  fair  chance  for 
themselves  and  their  chikln-n  to  live  under 
decent  conditions.  The  vast  majority  <,if  the 
people  are  willing  to  give  up  many  things  of 
sentimental  or  traditional  value  pr.  vided 
they  are  able  to  eat.  wear  Ijetter  clothes  ar.d 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
If  tht'v  could  get  tlu>e  and  .-till  maintain  the 
old  principles  of  government,  well  and  good: 
bu'  If  they  cannot,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
lix^k  to  the  Federal  Government  fvir  relief, 
and  no  amount  of  harking  back  to  ancient 
creeds  will  deter  them 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  State's  rights  and  local 
self-government  may  as  well  concede  frankly 
that  much  of  the  almost  terrifying  cxpan- 
sloa  of  Federal  encroachment  upon  the  orig- 
inal domain  of  the  States  has  come  about 
because  State  governmtnts  fa. ltd  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  new  day  Inadequate 
educational  opport  unit  lea.  arcl.aic  labor 
Jaws   and  regulations,   unrelieved   hardships 


and  Inequities  suffered  by  the  working  peo- 
ple, low-pitched  politics  and  unjust  class 
and  race  discriminations  have  all  too  fre- 
quently caused  the  people  to  lift  their  eyes 
beyond  the  horizon  of  State  lines  and  call  for 
relief  from  the  Federal  Government.  For- 
tunately, there  has  tjeen  an  awakening  social 
consciousness  In  most  of  the  States  with  a 
resulting  quickening  Interest  In  State  gov- 
ernment The  best  answer,  Indeed  the  only 
one.  to  the  alarming  and  rapid  spread  of 
Federal  encroachment  Is  to  g've  to  the  peo- 
ple a  better  government  through  State 
agrnclfs  Conditions  like  these  cannot  be 
met  either  by  harking  back  or  moaning  low. 

It  is,  of  course,  unfortunately  true  that 
there  Is  a  lartte  and  growing  group  of  theo- 
rists who  believe  that  our  National  Govern- 
ment should  take  over  all  control  and  au- 
thority, leaving  only  to  the  8<.iverclgn  State 
the  p(jllce  power  and  such  other  local  regu- 
lation and  control  as  relate  to  the  intimate 
needs  of  the  people  They  think— some  of 
them  honestly  think  -that  we  should  have 
one  central  powerhouse  in  Washington  and 
that  the  48  States  should  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  National  Government  as  the 
counties  of  the  separate  States  n<iw  bear 
to  the  State  Kovernment.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  many  of  these  theorists  connected  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and  some  of  them 
In  positions  of  large  Influence  They  have 
been  quick  to  capitalize  upon  national  dis- 
tnsw  or  need.  This  group  has  sought  and 
still  seeks  to  use  even  the  war  emergency 
a.s  a  pretext  for  expanding  their  sociological 
experiments.  Unsound  measures  which  were 
repudiated  in  normal  times  have  been  trot- 
ted out  under  new  regalia,  accompanied  by 
a  waving  of  the  flag  Recent  attempts  to 
federalize  unemployment  compensation  and 
State  forestry  prerogatives  are  but  glaring 
Illustrations  of  the  purposes  of  this  group. 
These  and  similar  attempts  of  an  unsound 
nature  should  be  and  must  be  rebuffed  by 
the  militant  spirit  and  resistance  of  those 
who  believe  In  the  right  relationship  of 
Federal  and  Slate  governments.  Further- 
more, we  must  rid  these  unsound  and  fre- 
quently un-American  theorists  of  their  op- 
portunity by  showing  that  the  States  them- 
selves can  do  the  Job  better 

It  Is.  of  course,  inevitable  that  Federal  ac- 
tivities and  powers  should  Increase  in  time 
of  war.  No  nation  can  fight  a  modern  war 
without  exercising  some  dictatorial  powers 
We  cannot  defeat  our  enemies  with  the  de- 
liberative methods  of  the  town  meeting.  We 
cannot  master  the  Inflation  evil  by  leaving 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  free  play. 
There  must  be  cxtradordlnary  restraints  on 
the  liberties  of  the  individual  citizen.  There 
niu-'it  be  unusual,  even  harsh,  limitations  on 
bu:  inrsp 

Duriuk;  the  War  between  the  Slates  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  exercised  such  arbitrary  powers 
that  hl>;  eiiem.es^notab'.y  the  Copperheads^ 
charged  him  with  permanent  designs  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people  During  the  First 
World  War  President  Wilson  was  granted  un- 
precedented authority  which  he  did  not  flinch 
from  wielding 

The  American  people  have  always  regained 
with  the  return  of  peace  the  liberties  which 
they  svirrendered  In  time  of  war.  History 
will.  I  am  sure,  repeat  itself. 

But  what  about  the  future  of  the  American 
State?  Will  it  recover  the  author. tv  which 
It  has  waived?  What  will  be  its  rule  In  the 
post-war    years? 

Too  often.  I  think,  we  discuss  the  American 
State  in  terms  of  Its  rights  and  as  we  watch 
these  rights  steadily  narrowed  and  even  de- 
spoiled by  congressional  act  and  court  con- 
struction, we  are  disposed  to  takt  a  despair- 
ing view  of  the  State's  future. 

The  most  doleful  of  our  prophets  foresee 
the  early  coming  of  the  time  when  the  indi- 
vidual State  win  be — to  borrow  Metternlch's 
classic  definition  of  Italy — "only  a  geograph- 
ical expression." 


It  Is  true  that  throughout  our  history  as 

an  independent  Nation  the  almost  unvarying 
trend  has  been  toward  a  greater  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  Federal  Government 
The  South  undertook  to  Interrupt  that  trend 
but  its  efforts,  however  heroic,  were  un- 
avaiUnK 

It  Is  only  as  it  Is  viewed  vls-A-vls  the  Na- 
tional Government  that  the  American  State 
has  Irst  power  Set  against  Us  own  past, 
the  State  is  today  an  infinitely  more  powerful 
governmental  unit  that  It  has  been  at  anv 
time  in  the  Nation's  history  What  the  States 
have  been  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  they  have  mere  than  mrde 
good  with  extensions  of  their  own  authority 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  citizens 

For  Instance,  the  average  American  gover- 
nor tf>day  wields  considerably  more  power 
than  President  Goorge  Wa.'hlngton  could  have 
pretended  to  In  his  proudest  moments  Thf 
State  of  NtTth  Carolina  will  spend  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  as  much  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expended  In  1860  The  police  force 
of  New  York  City  Is  much  larger  today  than 
the  standing  Army  of  the  United  States  on 
the  eve  of  the  War  between  the  States  I  am 
far  from  certain  that  the  size  of  a  govern- 
ment's debt  Is  a  yardstick  of  Its  power,  but 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  municipal 
debt  of  New  York  City— a  subdivision  cf  one 
State^is  appreciably  larger  than  the  entire 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government  In  1916. 

If  Thomas  Jefferson  were  alive  today  and 
were  Influenced  in  his  present -day  Jud^jment 
by  the  anxieties  that  wel^^hed  with  him  In 
his  own  distant  day.  he  would  doubtless  be 
greatly  dlstiubed  by  the  vast  powers  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  appropriated 
from  the  States.  He  would  probably  Invoke 
the  tenth  amendment  which  he  hof>ed  would 
be  the  shield  and  the  buckler  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  The  K^nth  amendment  Is.  of 
course,  the  most  meanlngUss  section  of  our 
Constitution. 

But  Mr  Jefferson's  alarms  would  not  be 
restricted  entirely  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment I  think  that  he  would  be  Just  as 
deeply  concerned  over  the  laige  authority 
which  the  States  have  acquired  over  their 
cltizeas  He  once  confessed:  'T  own  I  am 
not  a  friend  of  very  energetic  government 
It  is  always  oppres-^lve," 

The  American  State  of  today  is  not  an 
anaemic  governmont  that  lives  precariously 
on  the  crumbs  of  auth(  rlty  that  may  b«' 
dropped  from  the  overflowing  table  of  Federal 
power.  It  is  a  vital.  Indispensable  political 
unit  that  has  broadened  Its  authority  to  cope 
With  the  changing  circumstances  of  a  chang- 
ing civilization. 

Powerful  as  the  American  State  Is  tcday.  It 
has  not  attained  the  summit  of  Its  authority. 
As  our  national  life  bt comes  more  complex, 
there  will  be  more,  not  less,  government. 
Society  will  exercise  incrca.^lng  controls  over 
the  lives  of  the  pet)ple  and  w.U  accept  new 
respon.sibllitles  for  their  social  well-being 
The  States  will  share,  perhaps  dispropor- 
tionately, in  this  expansion  of  governmental 
authority  and  opportunity. 

Because  our  country  will  play  a  larger  role 
in  the  life  of  the  world  in  the  future,  our 
national  government  will  have  less  interest 
to  devcte  to  strictly  internal  problems  There 
will  ije  less  disposition  to  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  government  functions  which  are  now 
being  discharged  by  the  States  or  which  can 
be  acceptably  discharged  by  the  States 

The  preoccupation  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment with  international  pioblems  will  b«. 
especially  exacting  in  the  months  that  will 
follow  the  conclusion  of  the  active  fighting 

Famine  already  scourges  all  of  the  con- 
quered peoples  Their  tragic  miseries  must 
be  relieved  when  we  can  deliver  f(X)d  to  them 
This  will  be  perhaps  the  most  colossal  relief 
undertaking  in  all  human  history  and  we 
must  provide  much  of  the  leadership  and 
most  of  the  food. 


Millions  of  refugees  who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  prescriptive  laws  or  by 
advancing  armle.s  must  be  resettled.  This 
Will  be  one  of  the  largest  mass  migrations 
of  all  times  and  we  must  assist  with  states- 
manship and  money 

Our  Government  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
treat before  any  of  these  problems  While 
they  appear  on  the  surface  to  affect  only 
Europe,  they  actually  come  home  to  the 
businesses  and  bos<  ms  of  the  American  peo- 
ple There  will  be  no  durable  prosperity 
In  this  country  until  a  gravely  stricken  woild 
has  been  rihab'litated.  Reconstruction  will 
be  a  long  and  diHlcult  process. 

Even  if  our  Federal  Government  should  be 
inclined  during  the  next  few  years  to  embark 
upon  new  and  costly  experiments  In  govern- 
mental sen  ice,  there  will  be  one  formidable 
deterrent — cur  rational  debt  We  ha\e  el- 
reudy  been  told  that  our  national  indebted- 
ness will  pass,  on  June  30.  1944.  the  $200,000- 
COO.OUC  mark  It  Is  difficult  to  grasp  the 
dimensions  of  such  astronomical  figures. 
Roughly  speaking,  that  means  $1,500  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  Ur.itcd 
States  It  would  build  a  $6,000  home  for 
every  family  in  the  land 

The  national  debt  will  lay  a  restramii  g 
hand.  I  think,  on  the  ambitions  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  is  particularly  true 
because  now.  for  the  first  time,  the  average 
citizen  Is  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  Is  easy  to  clamor  for  ex- 
penditures when  their  costs  will  be  borne  by 
ethers  Citizens  scrutinize  budgets  with  a 
skeptical  eye  w  hen  the  money  must  come 
from  their  purses. 

There  will  be  problems — old  problems  In 
aggravated  form  and  new  problems — de- 
manding statesmanlike  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment There  will  be  many  and  proper 
demands  for  ncw^overnmental  services  which 
must  be  met 

Many  of  these  problems  will  be  laid  on  the 
doorsteps  of  our  State  capitols  whrre  thry 
properly  belong  and  there  will.  I  suspect,  be 
scant  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Government  to  grab  them.  In  fact,  we  m.ay 
discover  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  that 
Washington  is  more  disposed  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  States  than  to  raid  their  Juris- 
dictions 

Furthermcr.-,  the  States  arc  better  equipped 
than  ever  before  to  carry  their  full  fhare  of 
burdens  arising  from  changed  cond.tlons 
My  own  State  of  North  Carolina  has  a  surplus 
of  over  $30,000,000  I  am  sure  that  most  cf 
the  States  would  be  able  to  report  a  sub- 
stantially similar  improvement  in  their  finan- 
cial pcsit.on.  Accordingly,  while  the  States 
will  not  be  ready  or  willing  to  take  over  any 
nonessential  or  useless  activity  or  service, 
they  will  be  equipped  to  do  the  essential 
things. 

One  further  observation:  Centralization 
has  about  reached  the  saturation  point  in 
this  country  Public  opinion  which  has  pre- 
viously supported  the  Federal  Government  in 
Its  encroachments  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
States  Is  now  beginning  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  a  Large  and  highly  centralized  gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  most  cf  the 
worst  labor  disputes  in  this  country  develop 
in  the  large  Industries.  Big  business  as  such 
is  jx'rhaps  no  more  Insensible  to  the  Inter- 
ests and  feelings  of  Its  employees  than  is 
little  business.  But  It  Is  necessarily  Im- 
personal in  its  relations  with  tho.«e  who  work 
for  It  It  is  this  dreary  impersonality  which 
so  often  arrays  the  employee  against  the 
employing    corporation. 

Goverrments  are  not  exempt  from  the 
defects  cf  size.  No  government  can  become 
large  without  becoming  Impersonal  and  with- 
out losing  that  human  touch  which  In  gov- 
ernment no  less  than  in  business  conduces 
to  understanding      The  average  citizen  is  apt 


to  become  somewhat  suspicious  of  his  govern- 
ment when  it  speaks  to  him  only  through 
questionnaires,  taxes,  and  petty  oScials  who 
come  from  other  sections  and  who,  naturally 
enough,  have  no  lively  Interest  in  him.  A 
bureaucracy  is  usually  incorruptible,  but  it  Is 
rarely  human,  and  citizens  demand  some- 
thing more  than  Integrity  and  capacity  from 
the  officials.  They  want  that  pluy  a  qualry 
of  humanness  The  British  civil  service 
alienated  the  people  of  Burma,  not  becaur.e 
It  was  dishonest  or  Incapable  but  .'^olely  be- 
cause It  neglected  In  Its  austerity  to  show  the 
common  touch  in  Us  relations  with  the 
natives. 

Public  opinion  In  this  Nation  Is  swinging 
back  to  the  view  that  more  should  be  expected 
of  the  States  and  less  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment This  is  a  comforting  trend,  for  public 
sentiment  can  do  more  to  preser\e  the  rights 
of  the  States  than  all  of  the  constitutions  and 
supreme  courts 

The  future  of  the  American  State?  It  was 
never  so  bright.  Thqse  of  us  who  administer 
the  affairs  of  our  Nation's  commonwealths 
need  not  worry  that  we  will  lack  either  work 
to  do  or  the  power  with  which  to  do  it.  The 
legal  doctrine  of  States'  rights  may  be  as  dead 
as  the  gallant  boys  from  North  Carolina  who 
fell  on  the  battlefields  of  this  state  fourscore 
years  ago  But  while  we  may  have  lost  in 
technical  rights,  we  have  gained  in  large  op- 
portunities. The  American  State  Is  still  one 
of  the  Irreplaceable  pillars  on  which  this 
federated  Republic  rests. 


Labor  and  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  becaii.«:e 
there  are  a  few  strike.s — and  there  al- 
way.s  will  be — those  who  have  been  op- 
po.sed  to  organized  labor  come  forward 
now — as  they  did  last  year — to  blast 
all  organized  labor.  The  people  gen- 
erally hear  of  these  strikes,  but  they  do 
not  hear  all  of  the  story.  As  a  result 
public  opinion  at  present,  during  the 
war.  is  .so  stronply  set  apainst  labor  that 
leeislation  is  apt  to  be  passed  that  will 
not  make  the  situation  better,  but  in- 
finitely wor.se. 

Let  us  review  the  facts.  In  1941. 
those  engaged  in  labor  were  distributed, 
roughly,  sus  follows: 

In  manufacturing 12.816.000 

In  nonagrlculture  employment..  34  409,  000 
In    agriculture 9  416  666 

The  total  employment  was  56.641.666. 
For  this  same  year.  1941. 1  give  you  the 
folio A'ing  significant  statistics: 

Disabling  Injuries  on  the  Job 2.  180.  200 

Man-days  lost  from  such  injuries.  42.  083.  000 

Deaths  from  such  Injuries 19.  200 

Total  number  of  strikes 4,288 

Number  of  workers  Involved 2.  362  000 

Man-days  lost  because  of  strikes.  23.  047.  556 

You  will  note  that  the  man-days  lost 
because  of  occupational  injuries  were 
nearly  twice  the  number  lost  because  of 
strikes. 


For  1942,  our  flist  year  in  the  war.  only 
figures  on  strikes  are  as  yet  available. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  strikes. 3.000 

Number  of  workers  involved 825  000 

Man-days  lost  because  of  strikes..  4.  2i5.  000 

A  definite  trend  is  immediately  appar- 
ent. The  number  of  strikes  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  previous  year  was 
greatly  reduced,  the  number  of  workers 
involved  were  about  one-third,  the 
strikes  were  evidently  of  shorter  dura- 
tion, and  the  man-days  lost  because  of 
them  viere  cut  down  to  little  more  than 
one-sixth  of  what  they  were.  In  1941. 
4  percent  of  the  workers  in  America  were 
involved  in  strikes,  and  in  1942.  fewer 
than  1 ' J  percent. 

Regarding  occupational  injuries  in 
1942  all  wo  know  is  that  they  exceeded 
those  in  1941  both  in  number  and  seri- 
ousness because  of  the  increase  in  quan- 
tity and  intensity  of  employment.  This 
means  that  more  than  42,083,000  man- 
days  were  lost  because  of  injuries  as  com- 
pared with  4,225.000  lo.^t  because  of 
strikes,  or  10  times  as  many. 

In  view  of  this  record,  do  the  people 
of  the  United  States  want  to  withdraw 
all  protection  from  organized  labor  when 
over  98  percent  of  labor  has  stuck  to  the 
job?  Shall  we  punish  98  percent  of 
labor  becau.se  of  the  action  of  2  percent — 
even  granting  that  the  2  percent  was 
wrong  ? 

We  need  no  further  legislation  on  this 
matter  because  the  President  already 
has  full  fXDwer  and  authority  to  deal  with 
strikes,  and  he  has  used  that  authority 
when  the  occasion  required.  He  has 
used  his  power  wisely  and  through  his 
action  the  rank  and  file  of  organized 
labor  has  conformed  to  the  request  of 
the  President  and  the  needs  of  the  public 
more  speedily  and  willingly  than  has 
been  the  case  in  any  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  glob  . 

If  the  people  know  the  facts,  their  ac- 
tions will  be  fair  and  just.  We  cannot 
afford  to  vipe  off  all  labor  legislation  any 
more  than  we  can  afford  to  wipe  off  til 
sections  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  During 
this  war  the  rights  of  labor  will  be  cur- 
tailed in  the  interests  of  the  public  good, 
but  in  the  same  degree  the  rights  of  an 
individual  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  will 
also  be  curtailed  for  the  same  rea.son. 
When  this  conflict  is  over  all  our  ma- 
chinery of  government  mu.st  be  intact 
and  all  wartime  restrictions  lifted.  No 
one  but  an  unthinking  alarmist  believe.s 
that  we  are  losing  our  liberties.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  making  those  liberties 
sec  lire. 

Where  would  our  rights  be  if  we  lost 
this  war?  Any  citizen  who  is  not  willing 
to  live  under  restrictions  during  this 
great  war  effort  doesn't  deserve  to  have 
liberty  when  the  war  is  over. 

Do  we  want  to  repeat  in  this  country 
what  France  did  to  organized  labor?  Dj 
we  think  we  can  win  this  war  more  easily 
by  throwing  a  bombshell  into  the  midst 
of  one-third  of  our  papulation — that 
third  that  build,  transport,  and  conditioa 
our  machines  of  war? 

The  men  and  women  who  work  In  our 
factories,     mines,     transportation     and 
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construction  businesses  are  giving  their 
lives  as  freely  as  our  boys  at  the  front. 
Tlv  Injured  comini:  back  from  produc- 
tion are  in  lon^'  lines  of  suffering  human- 
ity— over  two  million  in  1  year.  Does 
not  this  dfmon5;trate  that  they  need  pro- 
tection— much  more  than  they  have? 
Does  not  this  mean  that  labor  Is  as  loyal 
as  any  other  portion  of  our  millions? 

Bi-cause  a  few  manufacturers  see  an 
opportunity  to  make  huse  profits  during 
our  extremity,  shall  we  condemn  all  these 
loyal  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to 
pive  their  time  and  their  plants  for  the 
defense  of  their  country? 

This  Ls  the  time  to  be  careful  about  our 
actions;  this  is  the  time  to  be  just  to  the 
whole  population.  And  since  the  record 
of  labor,  throuph  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  Is  mnkinc  Rood  with  a  venRe- 
ance,  we  ounht  not  to  embroil  the  coun- 
try in  a  great  debate  concerning  pro- 
posals to  destiny  all  protecting  labor 
laws. 


Quit  Coddling  the  Japs 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi'dncsdatj    Frbruary  3.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
Mt-mbtT  of  ConKre.ss.  I  want  to  raise  my 
voice  in  prote-.t  against  coddling  the 
Japs. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Japan  is  our 
permanent,  and  probably  our  most  dan- 
gerous, enemy  in  tins  war.  There  can  be 
no  compromi.5e  with  them.  America 
must  be  humiliated  or  Japan  must  be 
destroyed. 

I  was  shocked  beyond  expression  to 
learn  a  few  days  a^o  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  organizing  a  Jap  unit  in  the 
American  Army.  Such  a  unit  would  not 
only  be  dancerous  but  it  would  do  much 
to  injure  the  morale  of  the  men  in  our 
fighting  forces  and  to  shake  the  confl- 
dence  of  their  people  at  home. 

Instead  of  orK.inizmg  these  Japs  into 
a  so-called  American  unit,  they  should 
be  .separated  and  put  into  labor  battal- 
ions where  each  and  every  one  of  them 
cnild  be  watched  at  all  times.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  American  F>oople  are  sick 
and  tired  of  this  policy  of  pampering  the 
Japs  in  thi\>;e  concent:  ation  camps. 
Those  camps  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  Army,  and  every  one  of  them  should 
be  put  under  strict  military  control. 

While  our  boys  are  bt'in";  butchered  by 
these  brutal  apes  in  the  Pacific  and  while 
tht\<^e  savages  are  now  on  our  soil  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  I  submit  it  is  no  time 
to  continue  that  maudlin  policy  toward 
them  that  resulted  in.  it  it  d.d  not  invite, 
tiie  Pearl  Harbor  disaster. 

Our  most  Insidious  and  treacherous 
enemy  in  this  conflict.  I  repMi.  is  Japan. 
We  arc  either  going  to  ha;e  lu  destroy 


the  Japanese  Empire  or  suffer  defeat,  hu- 
miliation, and  probably  Invsislon  of  our 
Pacific  Coast  States  by  her  forces. 

Patriotic  Americans  are  demanding, 
and  they  will  continue  to  demand,  that 
we  not  only  quit  coddling  the  Japs  but 
that  we  redouble  our  efforts  in  the  Pa- 
cific until  we  forever  wipe  the  Japanese 
Influence  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal 
and  Mr.  Flynn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

Of    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  I,  1913 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation,  the  press,  and  a 
multitude  of  the  President's  loyal  friends 
and  supporters  were  greatly  shocked  and 
deeply  grieved  when  he  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Flynn.  of 
the  pavmp-block  scandal  and  Demo- 
cratic boss  of  the  Bronx,  in  New  York 
City,  to  be  ow  Minister  to  Australia  and 
the  rovins  Ambassador  of  our  country  in 
the  great  south  Pacific. 

Tills  appointment  was  denounced  by 
friend  and  foe  of  the  President,  in  the 
press,  and  on  the  radio.  In  fact,  it  was 
almost  universally  condemned  as  a  bad 
appointment. 

Amoni?  the  many  able  editorials  ex- 
pressing oppo.sition.  one  of  the  best  writ- 
ten was  by  the  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.>  Courier- Journal,  under  the  cap- 
tion "Flynn  should  withdraw,  or  be  re- 
jected." This  forthriRht  announcement 
of  the  Courier-Journal  stated  the  case 
again.st  Mr.  Flynn  ably.  By  permi.-sion 
of  the  House.  I  am  including  in  my  re- 
marks excerpts  from  this  editorial.  The 
editorial  carries  great  weipht  becau.se  no 
great  newspaper  has  been  more  consist- 
ent in  its  support  and  in  the  defense  of 
the  President  and  his  administration 
since  he  a.-^sumed  office  March  4.  1933, 
than  the  Courier-Journal.  I  do  not 
often  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
Courier-Journal  on  matters  political.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  editor's  independ- 
ence and  courage  in  this  instance.  The 
editor  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  and  to  oih- 
country. 

I  agree  with  the  editor  that  the  paving- 
block  incident  is  not  tlie  important  fac- 
tor in  opposing  Mr.  Fiynn.  There  is 
evidence  both  ways  on  this  subject.  The 
editor  points  out  the  imtxirtant  factor 
is,  Mr.  Fiynn  has  no  qualifications  what- 
soever except  a  record  of  fidelity  as  a 
Democratic  boss  and  organizer,  and  that 
is  no  qualification  at  all.  In  fact,  it  is, 
in  the  end.  the  opposite  of  a  qualification. 

This  appointment  could  not  be  ju.<5ti- 
fled  in  peacetime,  and  it  is  unthinkable 
to  send  Mr.  Flynn  as  Minister  to  Aus- 
tralia and  as  roving  Ambassador  to  the 


south  Pacific  at  this  time.  Within  the 
next  year  or  two  literally  millions  of 
American  boy  will  be  fighting,  and  many 
of  them  dying  in  the  south  Pacific.  Im- 
portant l.«;sues  will  arl.se  daily  with  the 
British  Empire,  the  Chinese  Republic, 
Holland  with  her  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
•other  cotintries.  To  occupy  such  an  im- 
portant post  at  this  time  requires  a  man 
long  trained  in  international  law  and 
of  wide  experience  in  the  diplomatic 
field,  and  the  many  international  prob- 
lems arising  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Flynns  training  as  the  boss  of  the 
Bronx  and  his  lack  of  success  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee in  nowise  fits  him  for  this  im- 
portant post. 

It  is  true,  as  stated  in  this  editorial, 
the  President  recently  delivered  an  able 
address  to  the  Congress  wlien  reporting 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  did  it  in  a 
very  eloquent  way.  He  made  a  strong 
appeal  for  unity,  and  within  a  few  days 
following  this  splendid  address  and  this 
appeal,  he  appointed  Mr.  Flynn.  He 
miLst  have  known  this  appointment 
would  provoke  acrimonious  debate  and 
would  weaken  his  position  as  the  leader 
of  this  country  engaged  in  a  great  war. 
It  was  purely  a  political  appointment. 
He  was  paying  a  political  debt  It  had 
no  redeeming  feature  Not  one  good 
reason  for  the  President's  action  can  be 
found.  We  had  a  trained  man  in  that 
position.  Mr.  Jolinson.  He  was  a  career 
diplomat.  He  knew  the  people  and  the 
problems  of  the  south  Pacific.  To  make 
a  place  for  Mr.  P.ynn  it  was  necessary  to 
force  out  Mr.  Johnson,  a  faithful,  honor- 
able, and  able  public  servant. 

None  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  can 
po.nt  their  finger  to  any  other  man  in 
public  life  and  condemn  him  for  parti- 
san political  action.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
not  only  in  this  ca.^^e  but  throughout  his 
entire  service  in  the  White  House  played 
politics  with  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
w  ith  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 

The  protest  against  Mr.  Flynn  was  so 
strong  that  12  or  moie  out«^tanding  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  Senate  made  it  plain  they 
would  not  vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Flynn. 
This  courageous  attitude  on  the  part  of 
these  Democrats,  with  the  increase  of 
Repubhcan  strength  in  the  Senate  as  a 
result  of  last  Novemb<T's  election,  made 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Flynn  impos- 
sible. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  country,  the 
President,  and  his  friends  when  Mr. 
Flynn  followed  the  sucgestion  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Courier-Journal  and  asked  the 
President  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
consid<>ration.  and  we  are  advised  his 
name  has  been  withdrawn.  This  will  be 
welcome  news  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, to  Au.'tralia.  and  to  the  corntries 
and  peoples  of  the  southwest  Pacific. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  Flynn 
case  and  the  action  of  the  House  and 
Senate  in  other  matters  since  the  Novem- 
ber election  prove  that  the  "yes  men" 
Congre.sses  are  at  an  end  and  that  the 
S.nenty-eighth  Congress  will  function 
as  one  of  the  three  great  coordinate 
branches  of  our  Government.    This  will 


expedite  the  winning  of  the  war  and 
prove  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
American  people. 

We  have  many  men  trained  in  inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy  and  of  wide 
training  and  experience  to  fill  this  im- 
portant post.  There  is  perhaps  no  diplo- 
matic post  of  more  importance  at  this 
time  than  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Flynn 
was  appointed.  We  need  one  of  our  very 
best  men  there.  Let  us  indulge  the  hope 
the  President  will  keep  Mr.  Johnson  or 
make  a  better  selection  next  time. 

rLYNN    SHOei  D    WITHDRAW    OR    BE    REJECTED 

Naturally,  paving  blocks  t>egan  flying  in  the 
Senate — and  in  the  headlines — even  before 
Edward  J  Flynn's  announcement  that  he  was 
going  to  be  appointed  Minister  to  Australia 
and  roving  Aniba.ssad(jr  in  the  south  Pacific 
WHS  verified  ty  the  White  House  sending  his 
nomination  to  Cipitol  Hill  But  we  think  the 
paving  blocks  are  rather  incidental  They 
make  the  whole  thing  worse  but  they  are  not 
the  wor.=t  ci  it 

They  were  second-hand  granite  blocks, 
woitii  about  $11  a  thousand  and  there  were 
8  000  of  them  They  were  laid  in  a  court- 
yard at  the  Flynn  country  estate  by  a  few 
New  York  municipal  employees  working  4 
days  in  November  1941.  The  workers  were 
transported  to  and  from  the  estate  In  city 
vehicles.  A  Bronx  County  grand  Jury  last 
May  Bbserted  Mr.  Flynn  had  no  knowledge 
that  any  uf  this  was  done.  The  Jury  reported 
tiiat  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  his 
attention,  or  more  exactly  when  the  fact  that 
a^"  Investigation  was  under  way  was  brought 
to  his  attention.  Mr  Fiynn  sent  the  blocks 
back,  paid  the  city  workers  himself  and  also 
paid  for  the  gasoline  used  transporting  them. 

Mr  Flynn  is  Democratic  boss  of  Bronx 
County  The  New  York  Citizens'  Union,  a 
civic  organization  whose  Judgments  deserve 
respect,  denounced  the  grand  Jury  report  as 
a  whitewash      •      •      • 

However,  even  If  the  Senate  committee,  like 
the  grand  Jury,  fhculd  find  Mr  Flynn  as 
Innocent  as  a  lamb  in  tills  episode,  we  dent 
think  his  quahflcations  for  the  diplomatic 
service  would  be  appreciably  t>etter  The 
fact  l.s  he  has  no  qualification  whatever  ex- 
cept a  record  of  fidelity  as  a  Democratic  txj&s 
and  organizer,  and  that  Is  no  qualification 
at  all  — In  truth,  it  is  In  the  circumstances 
the  opposite  of  a  qualification.  His  :  ppoint- 
ment  follow?  a  pattern  which  would  be 
dubious  m  peaTtlme  and  Is  utterly  anachron- 
istic in  wattim.e  A  Job.  which  is  wholly  a 
war  Job.  Is  made  political  patronage  It  Is 
given  not  tc  as  competent  a  student  of  Pa- 
cific problems  a.«  could  be  found  but  to  a 
deserving  Democrat  currently  under  fire  on 
his  home  grounds 

The  saddest  part  of  all.  of  course.  Is  that 
President  R  Ksevelt  did  this  immediately 
after  he  had  appeared,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  at  his  superb  Ijest  as  a  national 
leader  as  distinguished  from  a  political 
loader  The  message  was  genuinely  great. 
It  had  not  only  inspired  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  it  had  also  vastly  promoted  the 
unity  of  the  country.  And  then,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  enemies  of  the  President  and 
the  enemies  of  unity  under  the  President — 
Eddie  Flynn! 

There  is  a  precedent  In  the  paving-blocks 
Incident  which  we  wish  Mr  Flynn  would 
employ  now.  He  sent  the  granite  back  ard 
made  restitution  for  the  workers'  pay  and 
transporiatiijii  We  wish  he  would  send  the 
Australian  appointment  back — that  is.  ask 
Mr  Roosevelt  to  withdraw  the  nomlna- 
tK'n      •     •     • 

But  if  he  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  with- 
drawing as  a  real  service  to  the  President 
and  the  country,  then  the  Senate  certainly 
cu^ht   to  reject  his  nomination. 


Coal  for  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3,  1943 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  January  29, 
1943: 

CO.^L  FOR  OIL 

When  the  war  crisis  and  the  collateral 
emergencies  are  merely  a  niemory.  and  the 
demon  statisticians  review  the  fuel  problems, 
lung  rows  of  digits  will  tell  of  the  large  part 
which  conversion  from  oil  to  coal  has  played. 
The  gnllonage  saved  will  be  in  the  billions. 
Sume  of  the  salvage  will  be  due.  of  course, 
to  change-overs  in  houses,  but  the  industrial 
plants  have  done  most  of  all. 

The  case  of  the  Revere  Sugar  Refinery  indi- 
cates what  has  been  accomplished.  Nor- 
mally It  burns  about  10,000.000  gallons  a 
year,  or  nbout  27.000  a  day  Early  last  sum- 
mer, when  the  storm  signals  were  first  hoisted, 
the  mam  gement  began  to  substitute  coal. 
Now  the  economy  in  oil  amounts  to  22.000 
gallons  daily,  which  Is  another  way  of  saying 
that  enough  has  been  saved  to  heat  more  than 
2.000  homes  When  operations  are  completed 
the  10.000.000  gallons  once  used  annually  will 
dwindle  to  500.000  gallons.  Moreover,  as  the 
OflBce  of  Price  Administration  says,  the  cars 
which  carried  the  oil  "now  haul  light  oil  and 
kerosene  for  the  homes  In  the  community  " 

Millions  of  Americana  have  participated 
quietly,  forehandedly.  and  patriotically  In 
this  oil -salvage  campaign.  Some  of  them 
have  grumbled  at  the  contradictory  direc- 
tives, but  their  opinion  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  Ixjtchy  has  not  made  them  hold 
back.  In  their  modest  way  they  are  support- 
ing the  men  at  the  battle  front  and  can 
properly  feel  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  they 
have  helped  to  turn  the  heat  on  the  Axis. 


The  Problems  of  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  was  given  by  me  before  the 
banquet  of  the  National  Home  Builders' 
Association  at  their  national  convention. 
Hotel  Jefferson,  in  St.  Louis,  on  January 
27.  1943: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  a  twofold 
obligation  this  evening:  One.  to  make  a  par- 
tial report  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  House  cf 
Representatives,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  In  which  you  have  all  displayed  such 
keen  and  constant  Interest;  and,  two,  to 
give  some  Idea  on  my  own  thinking  alxjut 
the  future  of  small  business  in  the  post-war 
period. 


The  new  resclutlon  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  Friday,  re-creating  tbe 
Small  Business  Committee  for  the  next  a 
years,  goes  beyond  the  original  resolution  of 
1941.  The  new  resolution  as  adopted  not 
only  authorizes  the  committee  to  stuJy  the 
impact  of  the  war  on  small  business,  but 
also  authorizes  our  committee  to  study  plans 
for  and  needs  of  the  post-war  economy. 
This  additional  authority,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  and  obviously  In  the  opinion 
of  the  House.  Is  most  needed. 

MISMANAGED    WAR   PRODtCTlON 

On  the  firing  front,  the  war  eflort  appears 
to  t>e  highly  efficient.  On  tlie  production 
front  at  home,  however,  governmental  InefB- 
clency  is  rampant.  Unietfs  this  incompe- 
tency is  quickly  eliminated,  some  serious  sit- 
uations are  likely  to  result. 

Recently  I  made  a  tcur  of  nine  important 
cities  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Bu6lne.ss.  Hun- 
dreds of  businessmen  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  testify  alwut  numerous  situa- 
tions which  were  frustrating  the  war  eflort 
on  the  production  front.  From  tlie  testi- 
mony of  those  businessmen,  it  became  clear 
to  me  that  a  lot  of  bureaucratic  bungling 
and  lost  motion  is  overdue  for  a  thorough 
cleaning. 

WASTE    OF     MAN    AND     MACHINE    POWER 

I  was  shocked  to  find  so  much  valuable 
man  and  machine  power  still  Idle  in  the 
making  of  war  supplies.  In  every  city  visited, 
the  committee  listened  to  small  manufac- 
turers repeat  an  almost  monotonous  tale  of 
their  diligent  but  vain  efforts  to  get  con- 
tracts to  produce  war  equipment.  Witneasea 
estimated  that  only  50  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  the  Nation  that  could 
be  put  to  work  to  turn  out  war  supplies  has 
been  utilized  to  date.  Yet  for  nearly  3  years 
American  Industry  has  been  mobilizing  for 
war.  There  Ls  little  question  that  there  haJ 
been  a  criminal  waste  of  machine  power  by 
those  directing  war  production. 

This  large  waste  of  our  own  productive 
powers  was  the  more  amazing  to  me  because 
some  7  month*  ago  Congress  established  an 
agency  called  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration to  see  to  it  that  smaller  manu- 
facturers should  be  taken  into  partnership 
In  the  crucial  effort  to  turn  out  such  a  flood 
of  war  equipment  that  the  Axis  Powers  would 
be  hopel»6.sly  cut-clasfed.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  Corporation  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  more  than  6  months,  the  committee 
was  astounded  to  find  that  In  none  of  the 
cities  visited  had  tl.ere  been  established  & 
local  ofBce  of  the  Corporation,  or  a  repre- 
sentative whom  small  manufacturers  could 
contact  for  war  business  Instead,  many 
thousands  of  such  manufacturers,  fighting 
off  bankruptcy  by  drastic  methods  of  spend- 
ing their  reserves  or  reducing  their  plants 
to  skeleton  forces,  are  still  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  turn  their  machine  power  loose 
on  Hitler. 

RETAILERS"   PLIGHT 

The  plight  of  many  thousands  of  retailers 
Is  serious  The  administration  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  under  the  recently 
removed  Mr  Leon  Henderson  haa  l)een  par- 
ticularly inept.  Indeed,  if  Henderson  had 
continued  In  office,  it  is  my  opinion  that  our 
whole  system  of  distribution  faced  destruc- 
tion. Henderson's  great  boast  was  that  he 
was  keeping  prices  down.  What  he  didn't  t«ll 
the  pubUc  was  how  he  kept  them  down.  He 
kept  them  down  by  forcing  retailers  to  pay 
out  of  their  own  pockets  the  bills  for  increaaed 
prices  on  farm  product*.  Increased  wages,  and 
Increased  transpwrtatlon  costs.  By  keepmg 
price  ceilings  Inflexible  as  the  coets  of  dis- 
tributors Increased,  he  kept  prices  down  by 
forcing  many  distributors  out  of  business  and 
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bringing  many  more  to  the  verge  of  cloelng 
thflr  dcxirs 

Finally,  productinn  for  rlvlllan  need* — a 
vfry  Important  problem- -Is  facing  disaster. 
Many  shortages  in  products  extremely  esBen- 
tlal  to  tht>  maintenance  of  clvlliun  morale 
are  developing  and  will  continue  to  develop 
because  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  war 
aRencles  I  found  Diany  farmers  slaughtering 
Tlieir  milk  cows  because  Government  revula- 
tlona  had  made  the  sale  of  milk  unprofitable 
It  will  t.ike  years  to  replace  iheae  lost  herds, 
and  y»t  even  in  good  tunes  there  are  millions 
of  undernourished  children  In  the  United 
States  I  forUid  acute  ment  shortages  develop- 
ing In  cities  because  .ilaughteilng  quotas  pre- 
scribed by  burenucrats  In  Washington  had 
made  no  allowance  for  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion In  nich  cities,  due  to  the  expansion  of 
war  industries  or  the  activities  of  the  Army 
and  Navy 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  1  am  try.ng  to 
tmiiCTfssarlly  ahinn  vou  I  am  telling  you 
what  reputable  businessmen  themselve;'  told 
the  Hi>use  Committee  on  Small  Bu.slness 
They  ought  to  know  But  now  that  Congress 
knows  look  fo-  a  swift  and  efTective  attack  on 
the  kind  of  bureaucratic  m-inaKement  winch 
has  been  rej'jvmstble  for  such  blunders  and 
remedial  action  to  prevent  their  continuance 
Our  committee  found  alarming  evidence  as 
follows. 

Complaint  that  the  present  war  effort  re- 
lies too  largely  on  compulsion  and  not  enough 
en  voluntary  patriotism,  which  proved  so 
Eucce&sful  la  the  last  war. 

Complaint  that  only  50  percent  of  the  avail- 
able productive  facilities  of  the  Nation  are 
being  utilized  In  the  war  effort— this  esti- 
mate was  made  to  the  committee  by  Mr  Olm 
Linn,  president  of  the  American  Associatujn 
of  Small  Bxislness. 

Many  small  plants  are  t)elng  liquidated  and 
their  machinery  and  uk  Is  being  sold  to  South 
American  businessmen  Witnetses  pointed 
cut  to  tlie  committee  that  lU'.der  this  policy 
we  are  giving  away  productive  pt)wer  that 
Could  be  used  here,  both  now  and  after  the 
war,  and  that  we  will  particularly  need  this 
productive  power  when  the  war  is  over. 

Oovernraent  housing  authorities  have  re- 
duced the  income  of  landlords  and  yet  the 
rents  of  landlords  are  frozen  by  law 

While   most  of  us   believe  that   something 
-  must  be  done  to  keep  rents  fmm  Inflationary 
heights  and.  therefore,  approve  the  sensible 
application  of  rent  ceilings  based  upon   like 
and  comparable  values.  I  am  sure  that  It  never 
uaa  the  Intention  of  either  the  Congress  or 
the  people   that   an   Executive  order  should 
usurp    all    property    rights    and    render    the 
property  owner  Impotent.     Even  decency  can- 
not be  maintained  under  present  regulation 
o'  the  Ofnce  cf  Price  Administration  In  regard 
to  the  so-called  attempt  to  freeze  rents.    They 
have  gone  much  further  than  Just  freezing 
rents — Instead,    they   have   actually   usurped 
the  free  American  rlrht  to  own  ar.d  maintain 
Income  property.     This  Is  not  helpful  to  the 
war  effort      It  Is  helpful  to  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  New  Deal  regimen ter.-,  to  bring  about 
an  abrogation  of  time-honored  real-estate  law 
and  even  the  Bill  of  Right.8.     In  this  particu- 
lar regard,  the  new  Price  Administrator  has 
an  immediate  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
belief  la  the  American  way.     The  situation 
Is  one  that  demands  action   now. 

Complaint  of  home-buUding  finance  agen- 
cies that  Inroads  made  by  credit  unions  and 
customer  cooperative  societies  supported  by 
various  Government  agencies  and  paying  no 
t&xes  are  endangering  the  private  financing 
Of  homes. 

Complaint  that  the  private  home-bulldlng 
Industry  is  being  threatened  by  the  public 
home-buUdmg  industry,  not  only  for  the 
duration  but  for  years  to  come.  Witnesses 
cor  tended  before  the  committee  that  public 
housing  cannot  be  done  "for  any  coet  com- 
parable to  that  of  private  Industry  " 

Complaint  that  public-housing  Industry 
pm  obtalji  materials  to  build  while  private 


home-bullding  Industry  cannot,  althouph 
there  Is  a  seritus  shortage  of  housing  facili- 
ties   for  Wf)rkers   In   many   Industrial   States. 

Complaint  that  the  Government  Is  trying 
to  force  the  construction  of  homes  next  door 
tt)  the  factories,  though  workers  will  not  live 
m  them,  and  Is  preventing  private  hon.e- 
buUdlng  companies  from  constructing  low- 
cost    housing 

Millions  of  soldiers  must  be  fed.  clothed, 
nnd  sheltered  before  combat  equipment  can 
be-  e\  en  us<'d.  Many  millions  more  of  civilian 
workers  must  also  be  sustained  by  a  stand- 
ard of  living  which  will  not  fall  so  low  as 
to  impair  their  efficiency  and  spirit  There 
must.  In  short,  be  the  fullest  possible  produc- 
tion, not  only  In  industries  turning  out  com- 
bat equipment,  but  in  many  other  industries 
as  well  In  order  for  American  Industry  as 
a  whole  In  the  war  effort  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. It  1.S  nei'essflry  th.Tt  there  be  a  hlj;h 
degree  of  efllcli»nt  coordination  between  the 
various  war  agencies  which  are  cietermining 
the  allocation  of  materials,  the  distribution 
of  the  labor  supply,  the  use  of  the  transporta- 
tion fvstem  and  the  prices  at  which  goods 
manufactured  shall  te  sold  In  the  war 
rfTo't  thus  far.  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
overemphasis  on  production  for  military  use 
and  an  underemphasls  of  productk^n  for  civil- 
ian use  The  predominant  concern  of  war 
agencies  rtgulatlng  business  has  been  tt>  se- 
cure the  proper  equipment  of  our  armed 
forces,  with  too  little  consideration  being 
given  to  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  vol- 
ume of  essentlEl  civilian  production  To  date, 
civilian  pnxluctlon  hag  simply  meant  what  la 
left  for  the  civilian  population  after  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces  have  been  met.  Nowhere 
In  the  war  effort  so  far  Is  there  to  be  found 
an  individual  or  an  agency  vested  with  the 
power  to  protect  the  war  effort  from  a  decline 
In  es.sentlal  c  vllian  production  to  danger- 
ously low    levels 

The  MlUturv  Eftabllshment  must  not  be 
overexpanded  beyond  the  capacity  of  civilian 
workers  to  sustain  It  and  themselves  as  well 
During  the  past  year  the  Congress  has  heard 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  fac- 
tors causing  t;ie  swift  collapse  of  France  was 
the  failure  of  those  dlrectlnt;  war  mobiliza- 
tion In  Frano'  to  properly  balance  produc- 
tion, so  as  to  prevent  an  overexpanslon  of  the 
military  establishment  from  cutting  too 
deeply  into  e.-isential  civilian  production  to 
meet  In  time  even  Ite  requirements.  The 
result  was  economic  ch.ios.  111-equlpped  sol- 
diers on  the  front,  undernourished  civilians 
In  the  rear,  and  a  thorough  demoralization  of 
the  FYench  war  effort 

Finally,  the  war  effort  on  the  production 
front  must  be  geared  to  prevent  the  needless 
failure  of  business  units  m  our  economic  sys- 
tem. It  has  b«en  often  said  that  we  cannot 
win  the  war  unless  we  win  the  peace  In 
order  to  win  the  peace,  we  must  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  of  our  free-enterprise  eco- 
nomic system,  so  that,  when  the  war  Is  over 
there  may  be  a  recovery  of  business  In  such 
a  system  If  small  business  Is  needlessly  and 
largely  destroyed  u  a  consequence  of  the 
war  effort,  it  will  be  a  serious  question 
whether  business  can  recover  In  a  free-enter- 
prise system  to  shattered.  A  free-enterprise 
business  system  too  much  shattered  by  war 
Is  certain  to  culminate  In  economic  chaos 
with  the  end  of  the  war;  and  out  of  such  eco- 
nomic chaos,  the  proponents  of  communism 
or  fascism,  and  such  un-American  ways  of 
business  life  may  Indeed  hope  to  find  their 
opportunity  If  that  happened,  we  will  have 
fought  the  war  in  vain. 

The  testimony  which  the  committee  heard 
Is  convincing  that  there  Is  much  left  to  be 
desired  in  the  coordination  of  production  In 
the  war  effort  SelecUve  Service  appears  to 
be  uncoordlnar.ed  with  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural production.  The  indiscriminate  draft- 
ing of  agricultural  workers,  skilled  mechanics, 
and  keymen  In  .'ndustrles  is  having  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  capacity  of  Important  Indus- 
Ules  to  keep  production  at  levels  necessary 


to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  both  crl  ileal 
materials  and  goods  anc  services  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  morale  of  dv.lian 
workers  Though  the  Manpower  Commission 
has  l>een  In  operation  for  several  months.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  afforded  business  In 
th*  areas  visited  by  the  committee  any  sub- 
stantial relief  from  a  critical  condition  caijsed 
by  the  Indiscriminate  drafting  of  men  for  the 
armed  services. 

The  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  cre.ited 
by  Uw  1.4st  June,  as  a  result  of  the  activities 
of  the  Small  Business  Committees  of  the  (lon- 
gress — House  and  Senate — has  been  virtually 
Ineffective  to  date  This  hns  been  dlr'-ctlv 
due  to  Inept  management.  Nevertheless  the 
very  existence  of  the  law  has  been  of  such 
weight  that  the  Army  and  Navy  Offices  of 
Supply  have  set  up  spt*ciai  ibmaller  War  Plants 
Divisions  wh.lch  have  t)e«'n  quite  effectUe  In 
the  distribution  of  supply  orders  to  sm  iller 
plants.  In  this  respect  progress  has  !)een 
made  and  the  Immediate  future  promises 
much  greater  fulfillment  of  the  needs  of 
smaller  plants  for  a  greater  proportion  of 
parlicipation  in  the  war  elTurt. 

In  the  price-control  held  some  very  def  nlte 
changes  In  vicious  practices  have  'seen 
brought  alxjut  through  the  ('ogged  persistence 
and  startling  revelations  made  by  the  Hjuse 
committee 

The  report  which  will  be  issued  within  the 
next  few  days  will  reveal  facts  so  ptartllrg  as 
to  tempt  us  to  believe  that  the  destruction 
of  the  American  system  In  the  dlstrlbitlon 
of  consumers"  gcxjd.^  wivi"  a  eon]  to  be  achieved 
rather  than  a  danger  to  be  avoided. 

We  have  hope  that  with  the  change  Ir  the 
manai^ernent  of  the  OfTlce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration all  such  destructive  practices  wl  1  be 
avoided  The  Small  Business  Commlttfe  of 
the  Hou.'^e  is  determined  to  .=tand  ns  a  senti- 
nel In  this  regard,  both  to  the  benefit  ol  the 
war  effort  and  the  national  economy. 

When  this  war  is  over,  American  business 
wants  to  go  back  to  work  In  an  econ  )mlc 
system  which  is  free.  American  bus  ncss 
wants  to  build  a  new  and  greater  prosp?rlty 
than  has  ever  before  been  known.  SU'-h  a 
prosperity  t?  well  within  our  grasp,  a;  we 
complete  the  period  of  reconversion  to  peace- 
time pursuits 

When  hostilities  cease.  Americans  will  want 
to  be  assured  that  we  have  given  our  ene- 
mies total  defeat.  In  addiUcn,  Amcrlcai:9 
will  want  to  knew  that  we  have  a  100-perrcut 
pro-American  delegation  at  the  peace  table. 
We  cannot  expect  to  depend  upon  any  ether 
nation  to  protect  our  tnttrrst  To  anticipate 
a  final  pattern  for  that  world  peace  at  this 
tim< .  wheii  the  war  is  not  yet  won.  Ls  the 
dream  of  only  the  most  naive.  To  make 
flexible  plans  which  may  include  the  stlflili 
alms  of  other  powers,  as  well  as  our  own.  Is 
the  wcrk  of  practical  statesmen.  America 
stands  ready  to  take  htr  rightful  place  us 
the  greatest  world  power  In  the  domination 
of  any  feasible  arrangement  which  will  defi- 
nitely contribute  to  world  peace. 

Above  all,  Amer.can  publ.c  opinion  Is  par- 
ticularly realistic  at  this  time.  The  people 
do  not  intend  to  be  led  by  a  group  of  vl.Mon- 
arles  who  have  already  demcnstrate-d  their 
Inability  to  manage  the  national  affairs  of 
the  United  States  in  the  peacetime  of  the 
past  decade. 

Propagandists  may  write  to  their  hearts- 
content  In  their  effort  to  smooth  the  way 
for  a  world  works  progress  adminlstra.lcii, 
supported  by  the  UuiUd  Sutes  Uxpayer.  but 
tliey  Will  never  blind  the  American  publ  c  to 
their  one  and  foremost  Interest— Ametlcaa 
post-war  security.  It  is  my  belief  that  Amer- 
icans Intend  to  stay  American  with  the  puhr- 
antee  of  continued  political  independence 
Supergovernments  and  world  citizemhip. 
which  In  the  end  mean  to  us  foreign  control 
over  our  own  Government  and  free  American 
citizenship  to  the  world,  will  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  American  people  as  our  spoils  of 
Tlctory. 
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If  v:e  are  to  apaln  enjoy  free  prosperity.  It 
becomes  our  duty  to  maintain  Just  as  maijy 
units  of  business  as  possible  during  the  prcse- 
cutiou  of  the  w.Tr  These  units  must  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
after  the  war  They  must  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  a  full  participation  In  the  post-war 
reconstruction  period.  Their  right  to  live 
and  prosper  must  be  guarded  zealously.  The 
existence  of  private  monopolistic  control  or 
the  Imposition  of  regimentitlon  of  business 
can  destroy  post-war  prosperity  In  America. 

We  are  not  living  u  a  free  economy  now. 
during  the  war.  Furthermore,  we  expect  a 
forced  economy  during  the  war  period  of 
forced  production.  But  this  Is  not  pn)s- 
perity,  and  none  should  be  so  deluded  The 
continuance  cf  present-day  war  controls 
would  mean  eventual  economic  dl.'^ aster. 

We  arc  concerned  about  the  return  of  our 
fighting  men.  Are  they  to  come  home  to  a 
place  on  the  dole,  handed  out  by  paternalis- 
tic Government,  or  to  a  Job?  One  Is  the 
shackle  and  chain  of  economic  slavery,  with 
eventual  security  for  none;  the  other  Is  the 
free  way  of  lile.  with  opportunity  for  all. 

In  my  opinion  these  men  must  be  gradually 
relnfiUrated  into  our  economy.  That  should 
be  done  m  a  way  which  gives  back  their  civil 
liberty  Immediately,  with  assurance  of  lim- 
ited military  .■sustenance  i  itll  they  individu- 
ally have  the  opportunity  to  reestablish 
themselves.  Industry  must  be  given  its  free- 
dom to  reconvert  and  reemploy  these  mil- 
lions of  heroic  and  deserving  American  men. 
I  do  not  favor  the  destruction  of  worth-while 
gains  or  the  return  to  old  abuses,  but  I  shall 
always  oppcs'-  the  Impejsitlon  of  govern- 
mental abu.-es  which  pretend  to  be  for  the 
common  welfare. 

Your  particular  Industry  may  be  threatened 
with  plans  of  widespread  Government  activ- 
ity which  would  replace  you.  I  believe  that 
you  can  well  supply  the  materials,  the  credit, 
the  manpower,  and  the  competent  manage- 
ment for  the  proper  and  adequate  housing  of 
the  Nation.  The  post-war  reconstruction 
perUKl  will  demand  of  you  Just  such  perform- 
ance. I  believe  that  In  a  free  economy,  you 
can  do  a  better  and  more  economical  Job  than 
Government  has  done  or  will  be  able  to  do. 

Freedom  for  your  incustry,  as  well  as  all 
Industry,  means  our  chance  to  develop  Amer- 
lean  post-war  pnxsperity,  worthy  of  our  tra- 
dition— a  challenge  to  the  future. 


Communists  in  Goyernmental  Key 
Positions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Chairman  Martin  Dies,  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  to  Investigate  Un- 
American  Activities,  called  upon  the 
Congress  on  Monday.  February  1.  to  drive 
from  the  Government  pay  rolls  "irre- 
sponsible, unrepresentative,  crackpot, 
and  radical  bureaucrats."  Congressman 
Dies  li.-ted  38  important  executives  in 
difTerent  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  pioved  their  connection  with 
communistic  organizations  which  have 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  our  free 
constitutional  representative  system  of 
government  and  the  substitution  of 
communism. 


Tlie  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
vealed that  David  J.  Saposs.  who  was 
ousted  from  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  as  the  result  of  exposures  as 
to  his  communistic  affiliations,  is  now 
snugly  ensconced  in  the  War  Production 
Board,  Labor  Division,  at  a  salary  of 
$8,000  per  year.  He  also  revealed  that 
David  Lasser.  the  ex-head  of  the  Work- 
ers' Alliance,  and  ex-president  of  Inter- 
planetary Travel  Association,  is  now  a 
senior  economist  for  the  War  Production 
Board  at  $4,600  per  year. 

Other  officials  high  up  in  the  scale  who 
are  out  and  out  Communists  as  revealed 
by  Congressman  Dies  are  Frederick  L. 
Schuman,  chief  political  analyst  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  at 
$5,700  per  year;  G.  B.  Watson,  chief 
broadcast  analyst  for  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  at  $6,500  per  year: 
William  E.  Dodd.  Jr..  employed  by  F.  C.  C. 
at  $3,200  per  year;  Paul  R.  Porter,  chief 
of  the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Branch 
of  W.  P.  B.  at  $8,000  per  year;  John 
Herling.  principal  business  consultant 
in  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Office  at 
$5,600  per  year,  and  numbers  of  others 
of  similar  position  ana  influence  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

It  is  individuals  of  this  character  and 
connections  and  philosophy  stuck  around 
everywhere  in  the  governmental  depart- 
ments who  have  caused  the  American 
people  to  be  suspicious  of  the  aims  of  a 
good  many  of  the  bureaucrats.  We 
mi^ht  just  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that 
ofiBcials  like  these  high  in  governmental 
service  and  influence  injure  the  war  ef- 
fort by  damaging  the  morale  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  in 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  war  admin- 
istrators. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by 
some  of  rhe  New  Dealers  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  slow  to  tjecome  en- 
thused with  a  war  spirit  which  would 
make  for  total  victory.  These  men  re- 
vealed by  Chairman  Dies  of  the  House 
Committee  to  Investigate  Un-American 
Activities  are  the  answer  to  that  condi- 
tion if  it  exists. 

The  people  sent  the  new  Congress  to 
Washington  for  the  very  purpose  of  root- 
ing out  of  government  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  our  American  constitutional 
representative  forms  and  processes  and 
of  replacing  them  with  officials  whose 
supreme  motive  would  be  to  help  win  this 
war  as  quickly  as  p)ossible  and  to  help 
put  back  on  an  effective  peace  basis  of 
operation  our  free  American  govern- 
mental economic  and  social  system. 

It  is  men  like  these  who  make  the 
people  fearful  that  our  Nation  m.ay  be 
heading  toward  bankruptcy,  inflation, 
and  repudiation  after  this  war.  because 
many  of  these  individuals  have  expressed 
sentiments,  according  to  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, which  indicate  that  they  have 
little  or  no  sense  of  loyalty  to  our  form 
of  government  or  its  obligations.  Most 
of  these  individuals  are  of  foreign  birth 
or  extraction.  Chairman  Dies  also  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  magazine,  the 
New  Republic,  which  has  been  assailing 
Congress  as  an  institution  as  well  as  In- 
dividual Congressmen  for  a  long  time. 
is  entirely  foreign -ojvned. 

It  is  this  sort  of  influence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment which  must  be  rooted  out.    It 


is  people  like  these  who  must  be  rele- 
gated to  the  side  lines.  It  is  an  uncon- 
scionably wicked  thing  that  we  should 
send  our  boys  into  the  battle  Unes  to 
fight  and  die  to  protect  our  American 
governmental,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
tem and  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  our 
I  American  standards  of  living  and  liberty 
while  we  have  high  up  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  war  efforts  men  like  these 
who  avowedly  do  not  believe  in  our  foim 
of  government.  This  constitutes  a  be- 
trayal of  our  American  armed  forces  be- 
hind the  lines.  Every  earnest,  patrfotic 
American  will  agree  with  Representative 
Dies'  demand  that  these  people  be  ousted 
from  the  Government  pay  roll. 

It  is  not  safe  in  a  struggle  as  bitter  as 
this  one  to  take  any  chances  at  all  on 
having  the  wrong  kind  of  people  direct- 
ing the  war  effort.  Only  men  and 
women  of  the  most  impeccable  reputa- 
tion, the  most  unimpeachable  character, 
the  most  unquestionable  integrity,  the 
mast  profound  patriotism,  and  the  most 
undivided  loyalty  to  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government  and  society  should  be 
permitted  to  have  any  power  or  influ- 
ence in  the  administration  of  the  war 
program. 

The  Dies  committee  has  again  ren- 
dered a  signal  service  to  the  Nation. 


Pay-As-You-Go  Tax  Plans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

or   TINNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1943 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  H. 
Grady  Gore,  of  Washington,  to  Senator 
Tom  Stewart,  of  Tennessee,  and  by  him 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  page  A370. 

Colonel  Gore  was  formerly  an  out- 
standing lawyer  in  Tennessee,  but  for 
many  years  past  has  been  in  business 
here  in  Washington  and  has  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

In  his  letter  he  discusses  the  Ruml  plan 
and  other  pay-as-you-go  plans  in  an  ex- 
haustive, enlightening,  and  convincing 
manner,  which  will  be  interesting  to  all 
Members  confronted,  as  they  soon  will  be, 
by  the  new  tax  bill. 


Merchant  Seamen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  EHODC   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3.  1943 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO,  I  include  therein  an  editorial  taken 
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f rom  thr  Prov id.ncf  i^  I  Evening  Bul- 
letin. This  ediicinal  refers  to  a  recent 
item  of  alleged  news  which  ca-st  asper- 
sions on  the  characters  of  men  in  our 
merchKnl  marine,  men  who  are  giving 
everyti.mg  Ihey  have  goc  for  tlie  preser- 
vation and  succe  ~s  of  the  Anitncan  way 
oi  life.  I  am  proud — just  as  I  know  every 
real  American  is  proud — to  know  that 
these  bravf  men  have  been  vindicated 
and  this  fcul  stoiT  proven  to  be  abcjo- 
lutrly  false. 

The  editorial  follows: 

UKROIAKrr  SZAMEN 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  B«  uron  Journal  in  a 
copyr!ifht*d  stnry  «il  J-n;uRry  21  quoted  six 
returi.icl  GuadaJrar.nl  vclcars  as  saying 
that  the  civ'Uaii  crew  ol  a  cargri  ship  lyi:;({ 
off  the  island  hhd  it!lus«.d  Ui  unload  needed 
supplie.s  uii  a  Sunday  becau&e  It  wa.s  against 
unl  )n  rules  TliC  crtw.  tiie  story  said,  wcrkcd 
a  few  hours  nn  Saturday  and  tht-n  la.d  fifT 
until  Mnnd.iy  mt  rnliij;  while  tired  servirerr.en 
carrifd  on 

Tlv.s  story  oflaciallv  cleared  tlirouRh  the 
Qtbct  or  Censorship  and  pr'nted  by  liie  Ak'-on 
pjtper  m  good  fa.lh.  was  put  on  the  wire  and 
publi&hed  In  lhl£  newspap*-r  and  other  news- 
papers In   got^d  r.iuh  as   bfii;g  reliable. 

An  investigation  by  Adiniml  WlUiara  F 
Ilalsey.  Jr  .  in  chartfe  of  naval  cps'rations  In 
the  S<nuh  Pncitic.  has  however  cleared  the 
mTchant  marine  crew  of  the  .serious  rharge. 
Admiral  Hal&ey.  reporting  to  the  Navy  that 
more  than  a  doz.en  cargt)  ships  with  cvilUin 
crews  had  rewchrd  Ouadatcnnal  «-lnce  the 
Maruus  landed  said  m  nis  report:  "Under 
the  supervision  of  naval  offlct'is.  the  crews 
participated    in    unloudinjj   all    of    them  " 

The  Navy  .sulci  that  the  report  "stated  that 
ncne  of  the  crews  ha.«  ever  refused  to  dis- 
charge Its  ships  cargo,  and  the  merchant 
seamen's  cooperation  etnciency.  and  cf)urage 
on  sc?me  occasloiiB  In  the  face  if  enemy  attaclc 
^,liave  won  hi!;h  praise  ' 

We  are  happy  to  pay  our  ciwn  tribute  to  the 
mllant  and  herulc  perfonnance  of  the  mein- 
Der«  of  the  American  merchant  maiine  in  the 
lighting  ol  this  VFar  Since  Pfmrl  Harbor  more 
than  3,300  have  Ujat  their  lives  In  the  fate 
of  Uie  threat  tif  enemy  attack  they  have 
carrifd  on  with  their  jotw  with  a  spii.t  that 
has  won  them  the  admiration  of  the  Nation 
In  spite  of  having  ships  shot  from  under- 
neath them  stirvlvor*  have  xljined  up  on  other 
ships.  They  have  gone  through  hardshlpn  In 
the  open  sea  in  open  t)oa;s  or  on  ratts  that 
make  epics  of  man  s  bravery  The  stories 
of  merchant  marine  membfrs.  of  which  this 
newspaper  h<L»  pruned  a  j<reat  number,  are 
.-econd  to  none  Ui  the  annals  of  t.Me  war 
Thc«!e  merchant  seamen  deserve  to  be  for- 
mally recoKnlzed  for  the  work  they  are  doing 
by  the  ri>;ht  to  wear  a  distinctive  uniform 
and  In  other  ways  They  are  writing  a  fine 
pape  in  the  history  of  the  American  war 
effort. 


Distribution  of  Victory  Garden  Seeds 


iJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or    N«W    YORK 

IN  THK  BOVSB  OF  RKPRaSENTATIVES 

Wcdneiday.  February  3.  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Recoid,  I  inchide  a  communication  I 
bav«recft?ed  from  the  chief  of  p«)lice  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Ca.  of  Lacka- 
wanna. N.  Y.; 


Both  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  advocating  a  garden  pn)- 
gram  for  the  season  of  1943  to  help  relieve  the 
fofxl -shortage  situation. 

You  know  Ir.  the  past  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co  .  of  Lark&vanna,  N  Y .  have  maintained 
a  community  garden  program  fur  it*  em- 
ployees on  Uieir  property  In  Wuodlawn. 
What  I  would  like  to  know  is.  If  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  1:  going  to  furnish 
free  seeds. 

I  think  if  there  was  a  distribution  of  free 

seeds  on  Oovernment-Uvsued  garden  books  It 

may  b'  an   inciucement  to  cany  out  a  very 

extensive   program   throughout   this  district. 

Yuuis  wry  t:uly. 

WM     F     ERTiXt.. 

Chief  of  Police.  Drthleht-tn  Sterl  Co  , 

Lackairartna,  N.  Y. 

I  agree  with  Mr  Ertell  that  if  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  some  civilian 
defen.se  agency  could  arrange  to  furnish 
the  right  victory-garden  seeds  to  respon- 
sible organizations  for  distribution,  it 
would  be  an  inducement  for  greater  effort 
on  the  part  ol  gardeners. 

The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's committee  on  victory  gardens 
has  said: 

Home   food   production   will   contribute   to 

the  war  eilort.  boih  un  the  flgbuiig  Ironi  and 
the  home  front. 

Any  Inducements  or  assistance  that 
can  be  given  the.se  prospective  victory 
gardeners  will  be  well  worth  while. 


TTie  Anti-PleasHre-Dririnf  Edict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rToaJD.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedrtpsiai/.  February  3.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
well  that  we  all  have  an  opixirtunity  to 
read  a  recent  editorial  by  Russell  Kay. 
secretary  of  the  Florida  Press  Associa- 
tion, on  the  anli-pleiisure-driving  edict. 
While  my  friend  Mr.  Kay  pokes  consid- 
erable f  im  at  the  program,  he  also  hits  at 
some  basic  weaknesses.  The  Govern- 
ment's rationing  agencies  appear  to  be  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  in  tliis  country  of 
the  important  fact  that  Americans 
clieiish  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  free- 
dom. Americans  can  be  led.  Sacrifices 
hold  no  terror  for  tiiem.  But  Amencaas 
cannot  be  driven.  O.  P.  A.,  prior  to 
Prentiss  Brown,  did  not  seem  to  know 
thaL 

Mr,  Kay's  editorial  follows: 

Thla  anti-plemaure-drlvlng  edict  of  tiie  '•na- 
tional gastapu"  baa  a  lot  of  (oiks  in  a  sweat, 
far  the  Innocent  word  "pleaaure "  coTers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  Ideas  as  to  what  con- 
•tttutea  tt  are  as  varied  as  the  winds  that 
blow 

Driving  to  the  train  to  meet  your  motlier- 
In-law  la  termed  a  "pieasure**  by  th«  "lawyer* 
crau  •  who  juggle  Um  alphabetical  deflniuona. 
and  I  know  one  guy  wlw  is  ready  to  diapuu 
that  ruling  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court 

An  Ice-cream  cone,  if  you  deliberately  go 
after  It  with  malice  aforethought,  is  "pleas- 
ure." but  If  you  UMak  up  on  It.  in  the  courst> 
of  what  Is  oActaUy  termed  "legitimate"  driv- 
ing and  can  manage  to  snag  it  without  trav- 


ellug  one   additional   foot  out   of   your   wst. 
then  Its  okfly. 

While  It  Ls  all  right  Ui  use  your  car  to 
drl.e  to  the  doctors  ofTce.  It  la  all  wrong 
to  drive  to  a  theater.  Tampans  are  in  a 
first  cla.'^s  helluva  Ox  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  fl  )ck  of  our  best  doctors  liave  ihelr 
Gfflcrs  In  the  Tamfia  Theater  Euildltg. 

While  visitors  at  tlie  local  hospital  have 
not  Increased  during  the  pa^-l  week,  the 
number  of  cars  parked  in  front  of  the  estab- 
lishment has  Smart  guys  keep  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  and  a  t>edpan  In  the  car,  Ju;.t  In 
case  a  snooper  turns  up  they'll  hare  a  reneon- 
able  alibi  Its  net  far  frcm  the  hospital 
to  ejther  it  picture  show  or  the  bcwUnt;  alley. 

A  lot  of  timid  souls  went  hungry  for  3  days 
fearlni?  to  drive  to  a  restaurant  They  were 
told  to  catch  a  streetcar  or  a  bus,  but  It  grts 
monotonous  standing  on  a  comer  and  watch- 
Inj?  those  sardine  cans  f»o  by  without  stop- 
plnp  Now,  the  order  has  been  modified  and 
you  can  pjirk  at  a  restaurant  provided  you 
go  there  to  'cBt  "  and  not  for  "pleasure  "  If 
a  guy  Rets  any  pleasure  out  of  eating  he  d 
better  keep  it  to  himse'f  Personally.  I  play 
safe  and  order  a  double  helping  of  sand- 
blown  spinach,  feeling  confident  that  no 
court  would  convict  me  on  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence 

Attending  church  not  being  a  pleo.sure.  is 
permissible  But  on  the  way  there  Sunday 
morning  I  stepped  to  "share-the-rlde"  with 
a  gfirRfous  blond,  and  If  ycu  dont  think 
that  was  a  pleasure  you  re  a  lot  older  than 
I   hope  to  get  and  I'm   no  adolescent 

I  could  go  on  ar>d  on  and  give  you  countless 
other  e,xnmples,  but  you  probably  have  more 
and  better  ones,  of  yt>ur  own  While  1  may 
have  been  unduly  flippant  In  drawing  this 
verbal  picture,  don  t  gel  me  wrong.  I'm  not 
trying  to  be  funny  It  js  downright  pathetic 
and  becoming  Increasingly  dangerous 

Prom  Its  inception,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  approached  this  rationing 
problem  the  wrong  way  Instead  of  creating 
public  confidence  and  geneiating  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  It  has  worked  on  the  assumption 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  a  crw^k. 
R  cheat,  and  a  chl.seler  Its  edicts  have  been 
lieralded  with  warnings  threats,  and  pen- 
alties 

It  ha.^  maligned  the  honest  cltiwn  and 
placet!  him  on  par  with  the  gangster  and 
racketeer  it  has  encouraged  the  hoarder  and 
p.  veJ  the  way  for  petty  crooks  and  chlselers 
Honest,  patriotic  men  and  women  have  been 
abused,  enibarrawed,  ard  annoy*  il 

A  guvernnient  that  di.-tru.'^ts.  su^pects,  and 
bulhcs  lis  people  only  generates  distrust,  sus- 
picion, and  falthlessnesh  Courageouf;  leader- 
ship that  reveals  faith  und  conhdence,  cou- 
pled w.th  a  little  run-of-ihe-mill  common 
sense,  will  receive  full  and  complete  toopcr- 
ation. 

No  one  questlon.s  the  need  of  rationing. 
Americans  realize  full  well  how  critical  is 
he  sittiation.  Tbey  expert,  and  wUl  accept. 
aL  intelligent,  necessary  sacrifices  If  prop*  rly 
appioached  But  they  are  not  criminals  or 
children  or  imbeciles  Arrogance,  stupidity, 
and  nonsense  in  admlnlistrRttve  effort  only 
serve  to  retard  the  victory  that  in  the  end 
is  the  aim  of  all. 


Po.l-War  Trade  Pacts? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Mxw  loaK 

IN  THB  UOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  3.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 

one  of  the  most  acute  post-war  problems 


will  be  the  restoration  of  our  industries 
to  peacetime  production  to  insure  em- 
ployment to  our  soldiers.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  the  surrender  of  our 
home  maiket  to  the  products  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  lower  tarifT  rates  resulting  from 
I  he  trade  agreements  now  in  operation 
will  invite  foreign  competition  with  our 
farms  and  factories,  which  will  long  de- 
lay recovery  following  the  war. 

I  insert  a  timely  editorial  from  thi  New 
York  Sun  of  January  29.  1943: 

POST-W^R  TRADE    P\CTS? 

Among  the  favored  cure-alls  proposed  by 
those  who  plan  to  reshape  the  world  as 
democracies  would  like  it  to  be  after  the  war 
is  a  much  freer  excliange  of  goods  than  ex- 
isted before  the  war  It  has  been  a  constant 
theory  In  some  schixils  of  political  economy 
that  militarism  must  melt  when  International 
tiade  attains  its  maximum.  When.  9  years 
ago.  Secretary  Hull  set  out  to  make  reciprocal 
trade  pacts,  his  hope  was  that  as  the  United 
States  reduced  tariff  rates  others  would  do 
likewise  Every  3  years  since  1934  Congress 
has  renewed  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  raise  or  cut  duties  as  much  as  50  percent. 
It  h.is  permitted  him  to  make  treaties  for 
that  purpose — tieatles  never  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  yet  binding  this  Nation  to  hundreds 
of  concessions  on  Imports  in  return  for  simi- 
lar treatment  by  partners  to  the  pacts. 

Between  now  and  June  Congress  must 
again  make  up  It?  mind  whether  to  continue 
delegating  sucn  power  to  the  President,  or 
to  permit  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  ,o  expire,  and  thios  bar  furtlier  making 
of  trade  treaties  witliOUt  specific  congres- 
sional approval  Only  last  month  Congress 
opposed  granting  to  the  President  the  right 
to  suspend  our  tariff  laws. 

War  has  virtually  nullified  our  trade  pacts; 
nearly  all  imports  and  exports  are  now  sub- 
ject to  wartime  license  control  Teclinicaiiy. 
post-war  revision  of  the  trade  pacts  might  not 
be  constitutional  unless  Presidential  piwer 
over  the  tariff  is  retained  this  year.  The  old 
argument  will  again  be  heard — that  Ameri- 
can duties  are  much  too  high  tu  enccurage 
foreign  trade 

In  his  lx>ck.  The  New  Deal  and  Foreign 
Trade,  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  observes  that  "Most 
treaties  are  fair-weather  treaties;  when 
storms  arise  they  are  wrecked  "  If  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  build  a  new  set  of  recip- 
rocal trade  pacts,  must  they  rest  upon  the 
fallacy  that  American  tariff  duties  are  exce.ss- 
slve?  The  American  Tariff  League  has  exam- 
ined that  cliaige  In  objective  fa.shion  in  a 
report  entitled  "How  High  Are  United  States 
Tariffs?"  Though  Its  figures  are  based  on 
1937  rates,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even 
as  late  as  1940,  In  hearings  on  the  trade 
agreements  program.  Secretary  Hull  referred 
to  "terrific  restraints"  then  existing  on  for- 
eign commerce. 

The  leagues  new  report  .'hews  that  United 
States  duties  relatively  are  among  the  lowest 
in  the  world  This  conclusion  is  reached  by 
the  device  of  supposing  a  hypothetical 
$100,000,000  cargo  of  goods  to  be  entered  at 
pori.s  of  19  different  countries.  Commodities 
m  the  cargo  were  chosen  from  those  listed  In 
the  Department  of  Labor's  publication. 
Wholesale  Prices;  they  represent  more  than 
70  percent  of  that  list.  The  proportion  of 
each  commodity  was  based  on  trade  between 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  The 
duties  collected  in  New  York  were  taken  to 
represent  ICO.  Oa  that  scale  it  was  found 
that  12  of  the  19  countries  had  considerably 
high-r  tiirijr  rates  than  we  had  in  1937,  For- 
eign government  monopolies  and  prohibitions 
were  not  included,  hence  the  real  height  of 


many  tariff  barriers  abroad  are  not  indicated. 
It  should  be  a  useful  study  of  foreign  tariffs 
for  Memljers  of  Congress  likely  to  become  In- 
volved soon  In  controversy  over  the  post-war 
reciprocal  trade  program. 


H.  C.  Ogden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  on  February  1, 
1943,  with  reference  to  the  Honorable 
H.  C.  Ogdeii. 

I  have  personally  known  Mr.  Ogden 
for  many  years.  He  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  men.  His  contribution  to 
every  constructive  effort  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  in  the  Nation  at  large 
is  a  monument  that  mere  words  cannot 
sufficiently  describe.  Mr.  Ogden  was  a 
newspaper  publisher,  directing  the  poli- 
cies of  many  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  elsewhere.  His  con- 
tribution to  the  industrial  welfare,  as 
well  as  to  the  civic  and  political  better- 
ment, will  be  diflBcult  to  emulate.  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  which  speaks  for 
itself: 

H,   C.    OGDEN 

To  every  writing  man  there  comes  a  time 
when  words  fall;  when  those  at  command 
are  frail  things  with  which  to  frame  the 
thought  that  clamors  for  expression. 

Such  a  time  has  come  for  the  present 
writer,  as  he  faces  the  sad  task  of  convey- 
ing to  Intelligencer  readers  something  of 
the  sense  of  immense  loss  that  we  of  the 
newspaper  family  feel  in  the  death  of  H  C. 
Ogden 

To  those  of  us  who  worked  with  and  for 
liim  for  years.  Mr.  Ogden  was  more  than  the 
boss.  He  was  more  than  a  great  editor  and 
publisher  He  was  more  than  a  man  of 
large  afTair.^.  He  was  more  than  the  first 
citizen  of  West  Virginia.  He  was  our  friend. 
And  more  than  that,  he  was  the  friend  of 
man. 

That's  the  H  C.  Ogden  we  of  the  news- 
papers will  remember.  It's  the  H  C,  Ogden 
we  knew  best.  Its  the  H  C  Ogden  the  pub- 
lic knew  least.  It's  the  H.  C.  Ogden  we  wish 
we  had  the  ability  to  tell  you  about. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Ogden  s  career.  It 
followed  the  traditional  pattern  of  American 
achievement;  the  pattern  into  which  are 
woven  the  strength  and  the  greatness  of  this 
Nation.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  on 
the  course  or  the  material  accompUshmcnUi 
of  that  career  These  are  an  open  book  for 
all  to  read  What  we'd  l!ke  to  do  Is  to  afford 
a  glimpse  behind  the  material  to  the  spiritual 
qualities  we  knew  so  weii  and  which,  we  sus- 
pect, the  public  knew  so  little. 

While  Mr.  Ogden 's  amazing  energy  carried 
him  into  many  fields  of  enterprise,  he  was. 
first  of  all.  a  newspaperman.  His  life  was 
centered  In  his  papers.  The  printed  word 
was  the  Ufestream  of  his  existence.  And  he 
used   the  power   of   this   force   unswervingly 

in  the  public  interest,  public  welfare.    That 


was  the  hallmark  of  H.  C.  Ogden 's  newspaper 
policy.  He  was  essentially  a  crusading  editor. 
He  sought  eternally  for  public  wrongs  to  l>e 
righted  He  was  tireless  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  governmental  reform  he  believed  in:  re- 
lentless in  the  exposure  of  public  corruption, 
yet  tolerant  to  a  fault  of  human  frailty 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  positive  con- 
victions, yet  big  enough  to  waive  them  In  the 
face  of  evidence  that  public  welfare  lay  in 
another  direction.  The  material  success  cf 
any  enterpri.se  was  important  to  his  keen 
business  sense,  yet  he  never  jjcrmltted  p>er- 
sonal  gain  to  stand  In  the  way  of  hia  two 
cardinal  newspaper  principles — to  keep  the 
people  informed  and  to  promote  public  wel- 
fare. How  well  he  built  in  this  direction  will 
not  be  realized  until  viewed  In  the  calm 
retro.?pect  of  time.  West  Virginians  of  today 
have  been  too  close  to  him  and  his  time  to 
realize  the  tremendous  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  State  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people. 

The  same  warmth  of  feeling  that  controlled 
his  newspaper  policy  dominated  Mr,  Ogden's 
personal  relations.  He  had  relatively  few 
Intimates — because  he  devoted  so  much  time 
to  work  and  to  his  '  mlly  that  he  had  little 
left  for  social  contacts;  and  because,  despite 
his  personal  fearlessness  and  dominant  char- 
acter, he  was  essentially  a  shy  man.  But  he 
had  a  boundless  affection  for  people  in  gen- 
eral, a  deeply  religious  character,  and  only 
those  privileged  to  know  him  intimately  knew 
the  full  measure  of  his  Innate  tenderness. 

How  many  people  he  went  to  the  rescue  of 
financially  and  otherwise:  how  many  ha 
helped  over  rocky  places  on  the  path  of  life; 
how  much  he  distributed  in  the  way  of  di- 
rect charity:  how  lightly  he  dismissed  the 
Ingratitude  of  countless  beneficiaries  of  his 
aid  or  Intercession,  nobody  ever  will  know, 
and  only  those  very  close  to  him  can  gues*. 

It  Is  the  history  of  life  that  no  man  la 
Indispensable,  One  man  takes  up  the  torch 
of  progress  where  another  falls  with  It. 
Somewhere,  perhaps,  there  Is  a  man  to  fill 
H,  C.  Ogden's  shoes.  But  he  will  have  to 
be  of  greater  stature  than  any  we  see  about 
us.  We  only  know  that  the  city  of  Wheeling 
and  the  State  of  West  Virginia  have  lost  a 
great  citizen;  that  the  newspaper  profession 
has  lost  a  towering  figure;  that  we  who  are 
left  liehind  to  carry  on  as  best  we  may  the 
great  work  he  did  here  have  lost,  with  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  a  father  and 
a  friend. 


Bureaucrats  Aim  To  Destroy  Veterans' 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  close  of  the  First  World  War  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  the  whole 
has  dene  a  splendid  Job  in  administering 
laws  providing  benefits  for  the  war  vet- 
erans of  the  Nation  and  their  dependents. 

The  present  conflict  is  exp>ected  to  pro- 
duce twice  the  number  of  casualties  ex- 
perienced in  World  War  No.  1,  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  In  the  number  of 
cases  requiring  rehabihtatlon. 

As  the  American  people  pay  homage 

and  tribute  to  the  Nation's  gallant  sons 
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and  dhuehters  enpaged  In  deadly  com- 
bat or  every  continent  and  sea  in  the 
world,  there  is  a  well-orKajuzed  lobby  of 
bureaUTaUs  whose  chief  mission  is  lo  see 
the  Vetertins'  Administration  abolished 
and  its  functions  absorbed  by  the  Fed- 
eral security  Aclmini5;tration. 

The  idea  of  these  bureaucrats  is  to  put 
the  war  veteran  and  his  dependents  on 
Uie  same  plane  a.s  a  civilian  employed  by 
private  industry  who  received  wartime 
wages  and  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  life 
denied  to  the  citizen  serving  in  the 
armed  forces. 

No  veteran  oi  any  war  desires  that  a 
civilian  should  be  denied  any  t>enef^ts 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  Government 
through  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
But  veterans  of  the  Nation  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  'vill  nl  the  American  peo- 
ple IS  to  care  for  the  Nation  s  ftj^htinK 
men  in  accordance  with  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  Gtn.  George  Washin^'ton  in 
caring  for  his  Continental  troops,  and 
which  is  now  beint,'  done  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administiation,  an  independent 
agency  of  Uie  Government  devoted  en- 
tirely to  veteran  affairs. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaKues  the  following  editorial  taken 
from  the  January  28  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Tiibune  Thi";  editorial  will  con- 
vince any  right-thinking  American  citi- 
zen that  the  noblcm  of  adminustering  to 
the  needs  of  the  veterans  of  the  Nation 
can  best  be  solved  by  the  experienced 
and  independent  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment— the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

TUG  or  w.\ii  :s  still  o.n 

During  closing  we«lts  of  th*  last  ConRreas, 
yrovldlMfc  vocational  tralnlnR  for  World  War 
No  2  veterans  was  a  hotly  debated  question 
There  was  no  disagreement  whatever  on 
whether  or  not  new  veterans  dlsabied  in  serr- 
ice  should  have  aid  in  rehabilitating  them- 
selves Nobody  was  at  odds  over  the  need  for 
stich  training  Everybody  whs  of  a  mind  that 
what  Uncle  Samuel  gave  to  World  War  No  1 
veterans  should  be  granted  to  men  who  are 
dl8'.-harped  Incapacitated  from  ."s^TVice  in  this 
war  But  there  was  a  wide  diver>,'enrp  nf 
opinion  as  to  who  should  do  the  Job  and  who 
should  control  it. 

The  result  was  that  no  legislation  was  en- 
ncted  The  Federal  Security  Accncy  was  ada- 
mant in  Us  demand  tn  admiiii.ster  the  law 
Organized  veterans  were  equally  insistent 
that  the  Veterans"  Administration  should  toe 
the  governlnyj  a^rency  There  was  a  tug  of 
war  between  th,i;e  who  favored  the  Barden- 
La  Pollette.  or  Federal  Security  Agency,  bill 
and  the  veterans'  trroups,  who  sponsored 
the  Rankin-Wnlsh-Clark  meesiire  Eventu- 
ally the  Rankin  bill  was  favorably  reported, 
poased  unanim»>usl7  by  the  H^use  on  October 
19.  and  went  forthwith  to  the  Senate  No 
other  legislation  came  out  of  committee 

Over  in  the  Senate  the  Subcommittee  on 
Finance  that  handles  veterans"  afTalrs 
called  a  meeting.  No  witnesses  were  heard 
except  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
who  aaked  that  the  legislation  l>e  set  aside 
pending  further  study,  and  who  said  he 
thought  a  compromise  satisfactory  to  every- 
body could  be  reached  The  representatives 
of  mn'or  veterans"  orgnniKatlons  had  met 
with  General  Hlne«  only  the  day  before  aad 
had  fordblv  disagreed  to  that  so-calird  com- 
pi-omlse.  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Budget, 
but  the  general's  statement  stixxi  and  his 
wishful  thinking.  If  such  It  was.  successfully 
blocked  the  bin  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Sev,my-scv?nth  Congress. 


The  National  Tribune  choae  to  believe  then 
that  the  delay  requeated  merely  meant  that 
there  was  need  for  more  jockeying  for  p<j«l- 
tlon.  and  we  said  ao.  We  thought  that  after 
a  bit  of  orlciital  face  saving,  the  Security 
Apency  would  tow  to  the  Inevitable  and  ac- 
cept the  Rankin  bUl.  This.  too.  was  wishful 
thinking.  8(nuwhat  excu.sable  because  of 
public  and  private  protestations  by  sp«jkes- 
men  for  both  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  that  their 
real  purp<«ie  was  a  genuine  relief  measure  and 
that  both  ndm  nlstrators  had  the  Interests 
of  veterans  at  heart  The  fact  Is  that  the 
tuc;  of  war  is  still  on.  with  no  quarter  beiig 
a.sked  and  the  disabled  veterans  who  have 
no  part  ill  It  are  the  losers 

There  have  been  further  conferences  be- 
twef:i  representatives  of  the  veterans,  the 
Budget  Bureau,  and  the  Security  Agency 
New  bill.^  ha'.e  lx>en  intM'ducttl  in  the  Seveii- 
ty-elt?hth  Con^i  csa—sevcral  of  them  Hear- 
Iniis  arr  a^ialn  "letnt?  conducted,  but  the 
veterans  and  tlie  Federal  Security  b<iys  are 
stlil  as  far  apart  a*  the  p<jlcs  There  is  no 
longer  any  questitn  as  to  who  will  supervise 
tlie  training  <>f  veterans;  all  have  agreed  that 
shall  K"  t"  the  Veterans  Administrator  and 
his  ajj'iicy  The  Rankin  bill  Is  now  a  sepa- 
rate title  In  th«!  so-called  compromise  mea.s- 
ure  But.  says  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
th»Te  must  be  but  one  bUl.  which  must  in- 
clude other  scclal-securlty  lealures.  The 
President,  they  say.  hu£  demanded  that,  and 
It  i.s  suid  Uiat  he  will  veto  any  separate  bill 
for  veterans  alone 

It  Is  a  correct  statement  that  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  one  bill  Me  mes-saged  the 
Congress  to  that  effect  at  the  request  of 
Federal  Security  Agency  But  he  has  not 
threatened  to  vet<j  vocational  training  If  It 
Is  passed  separately  for  veterans  The  whole 
truth  IS  that  Federal  Security  Agency  wishes 
to  put  through  a  full  pjogram  of  Utopian 
measure.'"  S(  me  have  merit;  oiher.s  do  not 
and  cannot  sUind  on  their  own  two  legs  So 
they  niu.st  be  Incorporated  In  a  popular  vet- 
erans" bill  In  order  to  get  by  C3<x5fy  Ideas 
niu.st  be  ridden  on  the  bac  ks  of  disabled  war- 
riors who  will  need  Immediate  assistance  to 
earn  an  honesi.  livelihood 

As  a  rei-vU)  of  his  conferences  with  legisla- 
tive representaiivee  of  veterans'  organ. zatlons. 
General  Hines  knows  full  well  that  they  are 
not  in  accord  with  any  program  which  tics  In 
war  veterans  with  civilians  for  rehabilitation 
purpi-SJ-s  He  said  so  frankly  and  publicly  on 
January  10  when  the  question  came  up  nt  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  veterans  Not  only  did  he  assert  that 
veterans  unanimously  oppo.se  such  a  program 
but  ha  also  related  tliat  there  was  a  vast 
difference  of  opinion  In  Uie  Congress  on  bills 
relating}  to  the  subject,  and  he  expressed  the 
hjpe  and  e.icpeciatlon  thiitt  when  a  bill  is 
passed.  ad.nUnistration  of  It  will  be  with  h-s 
office. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  commented 
editorially  on  the  arguments  involved  In  thl.-! 
Iseue  There  Is  no  need  to  repeat  those  vlew.s 
now.  but  there  Is  need  for  these  interested  to 
take  off  their  pink  gla.sses  and  look  at  this 
thing  for  what  It  Is  worth 

Whatever  there  Is  of  merit  In  the  Federal 
security  progrann — and  the  veterans  do  not 
dl.sagree  with  much  of  It— should  have  the 
attention  of  tJie  CXjngress.  but  there  Is  no 
Jiistlce  in  any  squeere  play  Those  propcsals 
that  cannot  pass  without  being  tacked  on  a 
bill  to  rehabilitate  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors  should  lie  discarded  There  Is  much 
more  Involveu  m  this  Issue  than  appears  on 
the  surface  Tiere  Is  a  matter  of  high  prin- 
ciple far  more  important  than  what  shall  be 
done  for  these  veten  ns  and  who  shall  do  It. 
The  question  Is.  How  Is  this  country  going 
to  treat  the  men  who  give  life  and  limb  on 
the  battlefield  to  save  the  Nation's  honor  and 
preserve  its  Institutions? 


Are  the  fighting  men  to  continue  In  a  class 
by  themselves,  honored  above  all  others  for 
the  sacrifice  they  make,  or  are  they  to  be 
treated  as  ordinary  cltlrens.  some  of  whom 
may  have  contributed  to  their  coimtry  In  Ita 
hoiir  of  nerd  and  others  of  whom  were  slack- 
ers who  wtuld  permit  its  downfall?  We 
choose  to  contlniic  down  the  trail  broken  by 
the  founding  fathers.  This  Is  no  time  to 
change  over  to  some  other  fly-by-nlght  so- 
cialistic scheme.  If  the  vocational  training 
measure  Is  gotten  through  the  ■way  the  Fed- 
eral Security  boys  will  It.  and  that  principle 
Is  made  to  stick.  It  Is  only  a  questlou  of  time 
before  veterans  will  be  classed  with  citizen* 

r  all  other  purpo.ses  Their  distinction 
as  the  country"s  saviors  will  t>e  wiped  out. 
and  they  will  be  listed  with  other  derelicts  of 
society 

This  leglslHtlon  for  World  War  No.  2  dis- 
abled Is  needed  at  the  earliest  possible  ino- 
ment  Men  are  now  Ixlng  invalided  juI 
of  the  services  They  need  the  chance  the 
country  owes  theni  to  secure  their  futures 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  organized  \et- 
erans  to  get  It  for  them.  The  vctcr.ins" 
groups  can  no  more  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders  than  others  who  profess  to  be  the 
veteranb'  friends. 

Let  as  stop  temporizing  with  those  who 
speak  of  vetoes  of  sound  beneficial  legislat;on. 
Since  1933  neither  the  President  nor  the 
Congress  have  failed  servicemen.  We  have 
no  thought  that  they  will  start  now.  If  a 
veto  of  a  separate  measure  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose come**,  we  are  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress will  attend  to  that  matter  as  It  should. 
Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  tug  of  war  and 
get  on  with    the   veterans"  pro^^ram. 


The  Americaji  Plan  for  a  Reorganized 
Worid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.3 
Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr.  WGODRtJFP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Kingsbury  Smith,  fomier 
manager  of  the  London  International 
News  Service  Bureau,  has  for  the  past 
3  years  spocializrd  in  State  Department 
news.  Last  year  he  won  the  George  R. 
Holmes  Memorial  Award  for  the  best 
reportorial  work  of  1941.  and  the  Na- 
tional Headliners  Club  Award  for  out- 
standing Washington  corresjKindence. 
In  the  American  Mercury  of  November 
1942.  Mr.  Smith  presented  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  first  detailed  report  to 
the  American  people  of  how  the  present 
administration  plans  to  guarantee  free- 
dom from  want,  freedom  from  fear,  and 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion  to  all 
other  nations. 

In  the  December  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  under  the  heading,  "The  Ameri- 
can plan  for  a  reorganized  world."  there 
appeared  this  article  in  condensed  form. 
I  believe  everyone  in  this  country  can 
thank  Mr.  Smith  for  having  at  last  given 
our  people  a  better  understanding:  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  administration  s 
attempt  to  transform  this  very  piactical 
and  sordid  world  into  Utopia. 


Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  insert  this  article  from  the  Reader's 
Digest  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks: 

THE    A.iiII3ICAN    PLAN    FOE    A    lEORCANIZED    WORLD 

(By  Klngs'jury  Smith) 
(Condensed  from  the  American  Mercury) 
Behind  the  scenes  In  Washington,  a  new 
world  IS  being  planned  for  you.  If  the  plans 
materialize,  you  are  to  be  given  a  try  at  run- 
ning the  world.  You  are  to  try  to  make  it  a 
better  wor:d  ana  keep  it  so 

If  you  think  that  defeating  the  Axis  Is  the 
chief  aim  of  the  United  States  Governments 
foreign  policy,  you  are  In  for  a  surprise. 
Smashing  the  Axis  Is  only  the  beginning. 
Establishment  of  a  better  economic  and  social, 
as  well  as  political,  world  order  Is  the  main 
objective 

Uncle  Sfim  Is  going  to  help  police  the  world 
as  well  sis  feed,  hoase,  ind  clothe  great  areas 
of  It  He  hopes  the  British.  Russians,  and 
Chinese  will  act  as  fellow  cops,  but  If  they 
fall  asleep  on  the  beat  Uncle  Sam  will  swing 
the  night  stick  alone.  The  administration's 
post-war  planners  are  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  maintain  peace  permanently  is  to  be 
prepared  to  enfoice  It  and  their  bold  Inten- 
tion is  to  prevent  any  future  Hitler-kd  na- 
tions from  becoming  strong  enough  to  start 
another  such  war. 

You  will  pay  p  high  price  In  taxation,  and 
In  youi  standard  cf  living  for  the  experiment 
of  attempting  to  make  this  a  better  world 
In  which  to  live,  but  the  planners  believe 
that  you  will  find  It  worth  while;  that  you 
will  certainly  find  it  less  costly  than  the  dis- 
turbance of  a  world  war  every  20  years.  They 
also  believe  that  eventually  It  will  bring  ycu 
lasting  prosperity 

Tlie  plans  re.-t  on  this  basic  idea :  That  the 
countries  now  bound  together  under  the 
name  of  Unitec'  Nations  shall  form  the  or- 
ganization of  a  better  world  order,  which 
win  have  two  rnali^  objectives: 

To  maintain  world  peace  through  the  com- 
pulsory distrmament  of  the  Axis  Powers  and 
the  policing  of  the  world. 

To  moke  membership  In  the  association  so 
beneficial  that  no  nation  can  aflord  to  re- 
main outside. 

The  econom.c  benefits  to  be  offered  the 
other  nations  will  include: 

1  A  sjstem  of  opeu  trade  among  the  mem- 
ber nations,  guaranteeing  nondlscrmina- 
tlon  in  commercial  relations. 

2.  A  fair  distribution  to  all  member  na- 
tions of  sufficient  raw  materials  to  meet  their 
reasonable  peacetime   needs. 

3.  Amsrican  financial  assistance  for  essen- 
tial enterprises  such  as  public  works  pro- 
grams. In  those  countries  which  do  not  pos- 
sess the  capital  fo    such  development. 

4  Strict  regalation  of  the  supply  of  com- 
modities among  member  nations  so  as  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  con.=umcr  countries. 

5  A  cooperative  movement  for  the  rapid 
expansion  of  trade  among  the  member  na- 
tions to  produce  materials  for  markets  cre- 
ated by  human  needs,  as  in  China  and  India. 

In  the  sphere  of  political  security,  the 
United  States  will  agree  to  assist  those  mem- 
ber states  which  are  engaged  in  forcible  re- 
sistance to  unprovoked  aggre-sslon.  All  other 
member  rtates  will  be  pledged  to  do  like- 
wise. 

In  return  for  these  benefits,  members  must 
fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Guarantee  to  their  citizens  certain 
fundamental  human  rights  such  as  freedom 
of  spe?ch  and  religion,  freedom  from  terror, 
and  freedom  from  want. 

2  Solemnly  promise  to  settle  all  interna- 
tional disputes  by  peaceful  methods  of  arbi- 
tration, submitting  such  disputes  to  an  Inter- 
national court  of  Jixstlce  when  direct  negotia- 
tion fails. 

3  Agree  to  drastic  limitation  of  armaments 
under  strict  International  control. 

Any  nation  which  refuses  to  fulfill  these 
conditions   and  which  threatens   a  member 
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state  with  aggreselon  will  Immediately  be 
subjected  to  trade  discrimination  within  the 
association.  Behind  the  economic  boycott 
will  stand  the  power  of  Anglo-American  naval 
and  aerial  might,  and,  it  Is  hoped,  the  Rus- 
sian army  and  air  force. 

The  planners  realize  that  If  this  better- 
world-crder  Idea  is  to  be  successful  It  must 
Include  the  vanquished  as  well  as  the  victor 
nations  of  this  war.  They  believe  that,  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  and  eventually  the 
support  of  the  defeated  Axis  countries,  there 
must  be  a  long  armistice  period— three  to  five 
years — during  which  armies  of  occupation 
will  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  van- 
quished nations.  This  prolonged  transition 
from  war  to  peace  Is  to  be  a  cooling-off  pe- 
rlod  for  the  passions  and  hatreds  on  both 
sides. 

The  post-war  planners  hold  that  one  of 
the  grent  mistakes  made  by  the  victors  In 
the  First  World  War  was  to  permit  states- 
men and  military  leaders  to  write  the  peace 
while  they  were  still  literally  in  the  heat  of 
battle  Those  whose  minds  have  been  con- 
centrated on  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  propose  a  sane 
poace  at  the  moment  of  their  triumph.  The 
danger  of  revolutionary  or  revenge  move- 
ments in  the  beaten  natior  s  must  also  pass, 
and  their  peoples  must  be  convinced  of  the 
good  Intentions  of  the  United  Nations  before 
the  armies  of  occupation  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  immediate  objectives  during  the  ar- 
mistice period  are: 

1  To  disarm  Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  and 
their  satellites  completely. 

2  To  prevent  revolutions  in  the  defeat^ 
countries. 

3  To  arrange  swift  relief  measures,  in- 
cluding food  and  clothing,  for  the  people  of 
all  the  devastated  war  areas. 

4.  To  avoid  the  demobilization  of  the 
armies  of  defeated  nations  until  provisions 
have  been  made  for  their  return  to  peaceful 
employment. 

5.  To  make  sure  that  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities will  not  be  followed  by  a  continuation 
of  economic  warfare. 

6.  To  assist  in  the  establishment  of  trust- 
worthy governments  In  the  defeated  coun- 
tries, which  will  maintain  law  and  order  and 
agree  lo  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations 
In  the  establishment  of  the  better  world 
order. 

The  Axis  Powers  will  be  deprived  of  weap- 
ons of  ofTensive  warfare  and  of  means  of 
producing  or  obtaining  them.  No  promises 
Will  be  given  them  that  they  shall  ever  again 
be  permitted  to  have  equality  of  armaments 
with  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  or  any 
of  the  other  United  Nations.  In  starting  two 
world  wars  Germany  has  forfeited  the  right 
to  equality  of  armaments.  Japan  Is  a  half- 
savage  urchin  In  the  family  of  nations — too 
Immature  In  the  ways  of  civilization  to  be 
trusted  with  the  dangerous  weapons  of  mod- 
ern warfare  for  many  years  to  come. 

During  the  armistice  period  the  defeated 
nations  ■will  be  permitted  to  retain  only  police 
forces,  whose  weapons  will  be  limited  to 
small  arms.  Two  of  the  principal  functions 
of  the  armies  of  occupation  will  be  to  see 
that  these  police  forces  are  not  converted 
into  shock  troops  by  ex-generals  or  political 
racketeers  of  the  vanquished  countries,  and 
that  military  or  political  cliques  are  pre- 
vented from  organizing  underground  revenge 
movements. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  liberal  distribution  of 
food  and  clothing  In  the  Axis  countries  and 
the  rapid  rehabUltation  of  the  war-wrecked 
areas  will  tUmlnate  the  possibility  of  chaos 
and  win  over  the  common  people  of  Germany, 
Japan,  and  Italy.  Relief  will  be  offered  them 
In  return  for  cooperation  In  the  better  world 
order.  Persons  who  receive  American  fcxxl 
and  clothing  will,  after  the  Initial  stages 
of  relief,  be  obliged  to  work  for  It  If  physi- 
cally able  to  do  so.  Since  the  United  States 
will  carry  the  greatest  share  of  this  burden,    I 


the  planners  feel  that  this  country  shall 
play  a  leading  role  in  determining  the  metii- 
ods  and  terms  of  relief. 

Because  a  defeated  nation's  discharged  sol- 
diers on  the  loose  are  ripe  for  trouble  the 
armies  of  the  vanquished  are  to  be  put  to 
work  on  rehabilitation  projects  In  their  own 
countries  until  their  gradual  return  to  nor- 
mal, productive  employment  can  be  ar- 
ranged. The  victor  nations  likewise  will 
gradually  demobilize  their  own  armies. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  contlnu^Uon  of 
economic  warfare  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, an  understanding  will  be  sought 
among  the  United  Nations  concerning  the 
Joint  line  of  policy  lo  be  followed  by  them 
In  their  trade  relations  with  the  defeated 
nations  We  don't  want  the  United  Nations 
to  start  undersePlng  in  an  effort  to  grab 
markets  in  the  vanquished  countries. 

In  assisting  the  establishment  of  trust- 
worthy governments  in  the  defeated  coun- 
tries, American  planners  will  not  Insist  upon 
their  adopting  our  form  of  democracy.  The 
State  Department  is  more  realistic  than 
that.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  too  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  world  as  to  what 
constitutes  democracy.  Soviet  Russia  con- 
siders herself  a  democracy.  She  is  not,  as 
we  understand  that  doctrine.  Nevertheless. 
Russia's  cooperation  In  the  post-war  world 
Is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  l)etter- 
world-order   plan. 

Many  peoples  are  not  yet  sulHcicntly  td- 
vanced  in  popular  government  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  of  successful  democracy. 
This  applies  not  only  to  Japan  and  to  India, 
with  Its  extreme  religious  and  caste  differ- 
ences, but  even  to  Germany,  where  a  great 
educational  campaign  will  be  necessary  to 
erase  the  stamp  of  Hltlerlsm  from  the  minds 
of  the  German  people  before  they  are  pre- 
pared for  as  much  political  freedom  as  true 
democracy    Implies. 

The  cooperation  of  governments  of  non- 
democratic  countries  will  therefore  be  ac- 
cepted, provided  they  prove  themselves 
capable  of  maintaining  a  decent  and  orderly 
way  of  life  and  are  sincerely  willing  to  co- 
operate in  the  better  world  order.  As  Secre- 
tary cf  State  Cordcll  Hull  said,  the  United 
Nations  must  "exercise  surveillance  over  ag- 
gressor nations  until  such  time  as  the  latter 
demonstrate  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
live  at  peace  with  other  nations'"  Some 
officials  in  Washington  think  that  this  period 
of  probation  can  be  terminated  in  5  or  per- 
haps 10  years. 

The  President  Issued  a  special  Executive 
order  making  It  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
Department  o-  State  Is  the  chief  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  study  and  draft 
peace  plans,  although  the  Treasury  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  also  engaged  In 
various  aspects  of  the  peace  planning  The 
leading  State  Department  planners  are  Hull: 
Welles:  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Adolf 
Berle,  Jr.;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson:  Dr.  Herbert  Feis.  Economic  Adviser; 
and  Leo  Pasvolsky,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  work  js  proving  no  easy  task  tor  Sec- 
retary Hull  and  his  associates  because  of  the 
'  let"s  win  the  war  first"  attitude  that  exists 
here  and  among  our  allies.  In  the  case  of  the 
American  people  there  is  almost  complete  in- 
difference toward  pmst-war  plans.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  our  leading  allies,  especially  Great 
Britain,  It  seems  deliberate  policy  to  avoid 
definite  post-war  commitments.  The  re- 
luctance of  some  of  our  allies  to  discuss  In 
specific  terms  the  solution  of  post-war  prob- 
lems does  not  auger  well  for  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  should  prevail 

"The  Indifference  of  the  American  people  la 
causing  graver  concern  than  Is  the  reluctance 
of  our  allies  to  discuss  peace  plans.  Afi«lst- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  and 
other  high  olQcials  have  warned  that,  unless 
public  opinion  stands  overwhelmingly  behind 
the  Government  in  its  mtemattonal  post-war 
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plans  we  shall  lose  the  p«»ace  this  time  ah  we 
lot  It  the  last  time  Wimilui?  the  peace  is 
going  tr)  b*  almost  as  difficult  aa  winning 
the  war. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  peace.  Hull  and  hie  as- 
KKiates  believe  the  plans  mu»t  bt-  mud*-  now 
The  better  order  they  env.sage  will  involve 
both  economic  and  political  hacrinces  by  fome 
of  cur  allies,  particularly  Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands  Ecom  mically.  for  liiSiance. 
It  will  mean  the  end  of  the  pre-war  British 
and  Dutch  monopoly  over  raw  materlal.s  such 
8>  rubber  and  tin.  and  the  abandonment  of 
empire  preferential  tariff-  Polit  cally.  it  will 
mean  Independence  for  India,  the  return  of 
Hong  Kong  to  China,  a  greater  measure  ol 
home  rule  for  the  Netherlands  Ea.-^t  Indies 
It  will  mean,  too.  international  United  Na- 
tions—control of  such  vital  points  as  Singa- 
pore, the  Suez  Canal,  and  Gibraltar 

The  planners  In  Washington  maintain  that 
It  will  be  easier  to  p*>rsuade  our  allies  to  aeree 
to  sacrlflces  of  this  kind  now  than  It  will  be 
after  victory  over  thp  Axis  has  removed  the 
threat  to  their  survival.  The  State  Df  jart- 
nient  planners  believe,  also,  tha^  If  the  better 
world  order  Is  to  have  a  chance  of  fuccess 
It  must  start  functkning  the  moment  hostil- 
ities cease.  «o  ihat  there  will  be  no  let-up 
In  collaboration  This  can  be  Insured  cnly  by 
BRreclng  on  pjeacetime  procedures  well  m  ad- 
vance and  actually  putting  them  into  efftct 
as  far  as  possible  while  the  war  is  still  going 
on. 

The  entire  program  rests  on  the  as-'ump- 
tlon  that  a  better  world  order  of  this  sort 
ain  be  established  only  If  the  United  States 
•numes  leadership:  It  alone  will  possess  the 
airength.  resources,  and  Influence  necesfary 
for  suth  leadership 

The  most  Important  step  so  far  achieved 
by  the  American  Government  Is  the  conclu- 
8lon  of  the  so-called  Maste:  Lend-Lense 
Agreements  with  our  allies.  Ttiev  ro  far 
beyond  the  extension  of  lend-lease  aid 
They  are.  In  reality,  mutual  aid  ai.d  economic 
pacts — not  merely  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  but  for  all  time. 

In  the  political  sphere  they  pledge  mutual 
a^d  against  aggreeaion  Under  the  terms  of 
the  agreements,  the  American  Government 
1  a.s  declared  that  the  defon'^e  asfalnst  aggres- 
sion of  G'eat  Britain.  Sovet  Ru.ssia.  China. 
•nd  the  other  allies  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
this  country  In  return.  Britain.  Russia, 
and  the  others  promise  to  continue  to  "con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
of  America"  and  to  provide  such  aid  as  they 
are  "In  a  position  to  supply "  The  auree- 
ments  remain  In  force  "until  a  date  to  be 
egreed  upon"  bv  the  contracting  parties. 
-  Thus  Is  established  the  basis  for  permanent 
cck^'perat  ion  amotiij  the  Unitetl  Natioivs  to 
auppress  war  m  the  future  through  Joint 
action. 

The  pledge  of  economic  cooperation  em- 
bodied In  the  agreements  Is  of  eqiially  mo- 
mentous Importance  In  return  for  Amer- 
ican aid  In  this  war  the  other  United  Nations 
aeree  t<i  accept  Cordell  Hull's  liberal  trade 
principles  as  the  b.'.s:s  for  a  po^'war  Inter- 
national economic  .•system  They  promij^e 
ttiat  the  final  terms  of  settlement  for  the  aid 
they  have  received  from  this  country  shall 
Include  provision  for  agreed  action  between 
them  and  the  United  States  for: 

1  The  expansion,  by  appropriate  measures, 
of  production,  employment  and  Uie  exchange 
•nd  consumption  of  goods 

2  The  elimination  of  all  forms  of  dis- 
criminatory tre;itment  In  Internatumal  rom- 
merre 

3  The  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade 
ba  Tiers 

4  The  attainment  of  the  economic  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  in- 
cluding equal  access  by  all  States,  "great  or 
•mall,  victor  or  vanquished,"  to  all  raw  ma- 
terUla  ne«ded  for  then  ecuuomlc  prosperity 


Our  allies  further  agree  that  they  will  dis- 
cuss with  us.  "at  an  early  convenient  date." 
the  'be't  means'  of  attaining  these  eco- 
nomic objeclh'ea  The  vague  promises  made 
by  the  AlUea  on  Hull's  economic  pwUcles  are 
not  aa  definite  a«  he  would  like  to  see  them. 
They  still  leave  much  to  bs  accomplished 
There  Is  no  u  icondltlonal  pledge  to  put  the 
poUcie.s  Into  rffcct  aa  soon  aa  the  war  ends 
The  Allies  m?rely  promise  that  the  "fli.al 
terms"  of  i^ettiement  with  this  country  chall 
Include  "proviaion  for  agreed  action  "  to  make 
the  policies  erfectlve 

Although  the  promise*  obtained  from  the 
Allies  m  these  agreements  do  not  go  beyond 
the  acceptance  of  principles,  they  neverthe- 
less represent  a  genuine  accomplishment. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  pact  signed  with  us 
on  February  23  1942.  the  Britl.^h  Government 
agrees.  In  eftect.  to  abandon  after  the  war 
the  Ottawa  trade  agreements  which  guaran- 
tee preferential  tr  de  treatment  to  members 
of  the  Brltl.sh  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
It  took  months  of  negotiation  and  the  sub- 
ml5Pion  of  five  different  drafts  before  we 
persuaded  the  British  to  make  these  con- 
cessions 

One  of  the  strongest  r.rguments  our  ofHcials 
have  In  seeking  acceptance  of  such  American 
peace  plans  Is  that  they  not  only  are  in- 
tended to  benetit  the  world  generally,  but 
th.'it  by  accepting  them  the  Allies  will  cancel 
indebtedness  to  us  for  the  aid  we  have  ren- 
dered them  during  this  war  That  Is  the 
only  price  we  are  as'icinn  for  our  aid — aid 
which.  In  terms  of  lend-leaFe.  already  has 
reached  the  rate  of  tB.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year 
Our  allies,  especially  Great  Britain.  Chin.i. 
and  Russia  feel  that  we  owe  thein  a  gieat 
deal  for  having  held  the  front  lines  whi!e 
we  prepared  for  war  We  have  agreed  to 
take  those  "Intangible"  bep.eflts  Into  conf^ld- 
eratlon  In  the  ■fliial  settlement  " 

We  are  kcepjng  record  of  all  the  aid  we 
send — the  value  of  every  plane  we  give  to 
China,  every  shipload  of  materials  dispatched 
to  Britain,  every  tank  we  send  to  Russia 
But  we  do  not  expect  full  repayment  In  dol- 
lars or  in  goods  We  know  that  Vh.e  attempt 
to  enforce  payment  of  huge  debts  and  repaia- 
tlons  the  last  tune  led  to  dislocation  of  the 
entire  world  monetary  system  and  to  the 
repudiation  of  solemn  obligations  by  debt<ir 
governments. 

We  have  said  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  that 
we  want  no  territorial  agt^randizement  out  of 
this  war.  therefore  we  cannot  take  the  land 
of  our  allies  or  our  enemies  In  payment. 
What    then,  do  we  want? 

Those  who  are  planning  the  peace  believe 
that  what  the  American  pe  pie  want  Is  a 
world  In  which  they  can  live  fully  and  enjoy 
l.ifitlng  peace.  Cooperation  that  will  make 
thLs  possible  Is  the  price  th;\t  we  are  u-l;ing 
from  our  allies  In  return  for  canceling  the 
material  obligations  that  will  be  due  us  when 
victory  has  been  won 

To  thofe  nations  that  are  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  us.  we  are  prepared  to  continue 
lend-lease  aid  after  the  war  Yes;  when  you 
have  bought  enough  War  bonds  to  win  the 
War.  you  will  be  asked  to  buy  peace  bond>  to 
Win  the  peace  You  will  be  told  th.it  the 
needs  of  peace  should  be  no  less  crmpelling 
than  tho-^e  of  war  You  will  have  rationed 
goods  and  price  ceilings  for  a  long  time  to 
come  You  will  be  a.^ked  to  help  police  the 
world  Indefinitely  and  to  rehabilitate  great 
areas  of  the  world 

The  reward  held  out  to  you  wUl  be  a  prom- 
ise of  lasting  peace;  a  pledge  that  the  youth 
of  the  Nation  will  not  be  called  upon  to  shed 
Its  blood  every  other  decade:  that  your  chil- 
dren and  your  children's  children  will  have 
a  finer  world  In  which  to  live  The  promise 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment — the 
American  experiment  In  establishing  a  sane 
society  of  mankind. 

Thei^e  are  the  plans  your  Government  has 
In  mind. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAurcmwiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  WELCH  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. !  Include  the  following  letter  and 
statement: 

Ban  Fuancisco  Labor  Council. 
Sayi  Francisci     Cahj  .  Janvary  2S,  1943. 
Hon    RiCHAEO  J    Welch, 

House  o/  Rerres'-n tatties 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear    Sir:   Attached    hereto    la    copy    of    • 
statem-nt   issuett   by  the  metal  trades  unions 
which    Is  sell -explanatory 

The  San  FYanclsco  Labor  Council  has  ofB- 
claliy  g  no  on  ecord  a.^  lully  approv  ng  the 
content  of  this  statement  and  respectfully 
request--^  your  ceKjperatioii  m  it>topp.ng  the 
National  Labtjr  Kelatl(>ns  Bf>ard  from  Inter- 
fering with  contracts  now  in  existence. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John   F   Shelley. 

Prefitdent. 
John   A    O'Connell. 

Serrefary. 

We.  the  undersigned,  authorized  to  speak 
for  the  shipyard  workers,  members  of  our 
local  union*  and  local  metal  trade*  councils. 
American  Federation  of  Labor  present  this 
statement  to  all  Fed  Ta!  departments  charged 
with  procurement  for  th  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  all  civilian  and  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  rej-ponsibllity  of  furthering 
the  war  eSort.  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of   the   Uiiited    States 

We  are  American  FPder!it:on  of  Labor  trade 
unl(>ns  who  have  fully  wen  the  right  t<i  be 
heard  >ecau«e  of  the  major  contributions 
we  have  madp  te>  the   war  effort 

It  Is  the  uiiderf.gned  who.  acting  Individ- 
ually and  federated  n  the  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict Mc  tal  Trader  Council,  were  the  first  to 
respond  to  President  Jtoosevelt's  call  for 
stabilization  In  the  suipbulldlng  Industry 
It  was  eur  active  as-'lstance  and  final  ap- 
provHl  which  made  po.ssible  the  master  ship- 
buildini?  Ri^reement  covering  the  shpbulld- 
Ing  indu.stry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  first 
agreement  of  its  kind  ever  entered  Into  in 
the  history  of  Am- rlcan  shipbuilding  With 
this  cooperative  and  practical  action  on  our 
part  there  wr  uld  not  have  followed  the  zone 
standards  shipbuilding  agreement.s  Inter  on 
entered  into  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
Gulf  ce^ast.  and  the  Great  Lakes 

When.  Immediately  after  the  trenchercus 
attrck  on  Pearl  Harbor.  President  Roosevelt 
called  upon  the  country  for  the  US'*  of  all 
machinery,  equ'pment,  and  Industrial  bu'ld- 
Ing.s  24  hours  [;er  day.  every  day  In  the  year. 
It  wa."!  the  undersigned  acting  In  cooperation 
with  their  trade-union  ass'jch'.te.*  on  the 
Pacific  coa.st.  who  with  the  Navy  Department, 
the  Maritime  Commlshicn.  and  the  ship- 
builders, negotiated  an  agreement  In  Janu- 
ary 1942  placing  continuous  operation  Into 
effect   In   the  shipyards   of   th"   Pactfl.'  coast 

Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  our  fellow 
trade  unicnlets  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  are 
the  only  ones  in  any  industry  to  establish 
co;itlnu( us  priductlnn  In  the  war  Industries 

In  shipbuilding,  our  contribution  to  pro- 
duction has  been  far  ahead  of  all  other  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation  We  have  built  the  so- 
much-needed  ships  fa.«!ter  and  faster  to  such 
an  extent  that  cur  record  of  production  has 
become  an  inspiration  to  the  Nation  and  to 
our  fellow  Americana  in  the  Armed  force* 


Our  record  of  active  and  intclllgect  eo- 
operatlon  with  our  employers  bas  won  the 
bearty  and  the  public  commendation  of  every 
ffovernmental  •rency  cbATged  with  procure- 
ment for  war  purposes. 

It  la  true  that  we  miut  receive  wages  Ijut 
we  have  been  working  for  Bomethlng  far  more 
Important  than  wages.  We  kre  working  ao 
that  free  American  Inetltutions  can  be  main- 
tained. We  are  working  so  that  our  fellow 
Americans  in  uniform  on  all  the  continents 
of  the  world  and  the  seven  seas  shall  not 
want  for  food  or  munitions  for  a  single  day 
because  a  ship  was  not  launched  on  time. 

We  had  an  agreement  with  our  Govern- 
ment  signed  by  Ita  rejjresentatlves  that  on 
April  1.  1M2,  if  the  cost-of-living  Index 
showed  an  Increase  of  5  percent  or  more,  this 
amount  would  be  added  to  the  wage  rates 
provided  in  the  master  shipbuilding  agree- 
ment of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  was  ratified 
m  April  1941  and  to  which  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  Maritime  Commission,  and  the 
OlDce  of  Production  Management  were  stgna- 
tors,  as  well  as  the  shipbuilders  of  this  coast 
and  ourselves,  an  agreement  which  when 
signed  was  declared  by  our  Federal  authori- 
ties to  be  the  most  constructive  action  that 
had  been  taken  by  labor  and  by  management 
since  the  war  be  ran. 

The  cost  of  Living  had  Increased  13.1  per- 
cent on  April  1942  We  were  entitled  to  the 
increase  In  w'i.ge£  which  had  been  pledged  by 
our  Government,  but  during  the  year  a  serious 
condition  of  spiraling  prices  had  developed. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  informed 
us  that  it  would  materially  assist  him  in  his 
effort  to  prevent  Inflation  If  we  would  agree 
to  accept  less  than  the  Government  had 
pledged  Itself  to  give  us.  By  the  vote  of  our 
membership  they  agreed  to  a  much  smaller 
Increase  In  wages  than  our  agreement  with 
the   Government  provided 

We  have  been  able  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  in  connection  with  the  war  effort 
because  for  many  years  the  shipyard  workers 
of  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  members  of 

our  American  Federation  of  Labor  trade- 
Unions  federated  in  each  shipbuilding  center 
into  local  metal-trades  councils,  who.  in  turn, 
are  federated  Into  the  Pacific  Coast  District 
Metal  Trades  Council,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  our  International  officers  have 
cooperated  with  us  and  cooperated  together  in 
helping  to  work  out  an  industrial  policy  which 
^ould  be  of  greatest  service  to  our  country 

Our  shipyards,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
on  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  100  percent 
trade-union  even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
First  World  War  This  coastwlde  Integration 
and  unity  of  organization  has  now  been  at- 
tacked and  our  continuous  existence  threat- 
ened by  an  action  talen  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  against  the  Kaiser  Ck)  ship- 
yards, of  Portland.  Oreg..  and  against  several 
other  shipyards  100  percent  American  Federa- 
tion cf  Labor  If  the  policy  which  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  evidently  in- 
tends to  put  into  effect  is  established,  then 
every  trade-union  agreement  which  we  have 
negotiated  with  oiu-  employers  through  the 
years  is  subject  to  cancelation  unless  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  previously 
authorized  It  Collective  bargaining  as  our 
trade-unions  have  carried  It  on  with  employ- 
ers will  come  to  an  end  for  all  practical 
purposes 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is 
pressing  a  charge  that  the  Kaiser  Co.  has 
violated  the  Wagner  Act.  at  the  request  of 
the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipyard 
Workers,  a  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions organization  Should  the  unconscion- 
able policy  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  be  carried  into  effect,  our  agreements 
declared  null  and  void,  and  the  yards  turned 
over  to  the  turmoil  and  dissention  and  bit- 
terness which  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Beard  election  would  bring  and  the  National 


Labor  Belatlons  Board  stimulate,  and  ahould 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organleatlons  be 
successful  In  part  In  any  shipyard.  It  would 
be  imposaible  for  them  to  increase  the  wages, 
change  the  hours  of  labor,  or  in  any  other 
way  alter  the  terms  of  employment  and  labor 
relations  with  the  management,  for  these 
are  not  only  covered  and  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's participation  In  the  negotiating 
and  signing  of  the  master  agreement,  but 
were  definitely  determined  at  a  national  con- 
ference held  In  Chicago,  111.,  in  May  1942, 
which  established  all  of  these  terms  of  em- 
ployment for  the  shipyards  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

If  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
to  continue  its  present  policy  which  has  al- 
ready alarmed  every  Federal  agency  In  Wash- 
ington having  to  do  with  the  wartime  condi- 
tions, there  will  be  let  loose  upon  the  Pacific 
coast  a  struggle  between  the  Congress  of  In- 
diMtrlal  Organlratlons  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  which  will  reach  into  every 
industrial  establishment.  To  precipitate 
such  a  conflict  Is  to  render  the  greater t  dis- 
service to  the  Nation  in  wartime  which  can 
be  conceived.  Where  management  and  labor 
enjoy  free  and  cooperative  relations  and  where 
production  is  greater  than  that  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States,  to  now  inject 
the  question  pressed  forward  by  •"he  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  to  strike  at  the  very 
vitals  of  the  war  effort.  No  saboteur  of  the 
.\xis  Powers  could  begin  to  do  as  much  in- 
jury to  the  production  effort  ar  is  Involved 
in  the  position  now  being  taken  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  contribution 
which  we  have  made  to  the  war  effort  we  are 
entitled  to  the  support  and  the  protection  of 
every  Federal  agency  and  the  national  ad- 
ministration, but  at  the  moment  existence  of 
our  trade-union  organization  and  our  agree- 
ments Is  being  threatened  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  It  is  only  through 
these  organissations  of  ours  we  have  built  up. 
that  we  can  secure  the  necessary  protection. 
We  have  made  sacrifices  in  our  wage  rates 
to  conform  with  the  President's  request.  We 
have  abolished  all  calendar  days  so  that  con- 
tinuous production  can  be  carried  on.  We 
have  maintained  most  cordial  and  cooperative 
relations  with  otir  employers,  but  even  though 
the  Nation  is  at  war  we  cannot,  and  will  not. 
sit  idly  by  and  witness  the  tearing  apart  of 
the  organizations  we  have  built  up.  We  will 
protect  the  organizations  we  have  formed  for 
our  self -protection.  Unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  immediately  relieve  us  from  the 
threat  presented  by  the  position  assumed  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  we  are 
convinced  that  If  forced  to  stand  alone,  we 
must  withdraw  the  pledge  we  have  made  that 
there  will  be  no  stoppage  of  work  on  our 
part. 

(Signatures  omitted.) 
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Mr. 


Thursday.  February  4. 1943 
HOFFMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 


press  of  Tuesday.  February  2,  carried  the 
announcement  that  War  Manpower 
Commission  Chief  McNutt  had  notified 
all  married  registrants  that  by  May  1 
they  must  either  be  working  in  an  essen- 
tial Job  or  in  uniform. 


That  order  was  aimed  ipedflcally  at 
married  men  with  children,  and.  if  my 
understanding  of  the  law  is  correct.  Con- 
gress has  never  given  McNutt  or  anyone 
else  authority  to  tell  men  where  they 
shall  work  or  to  order  them  into  the 
Army  if  they  failed  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  some  administrative  executive. 

McNutt  may  have  in  mind  the  Pres- 
ident's order  to  Montgomery  Ward  k  Co. 
or  the  President's  decree  that  salaries 
should  be  limited  to  $25,000,  •  It  is 
quite  evident  from  the  acts  of  some  in 
the  administration  that  they  assume 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  President  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  his  authority  is  unUmlted. 
That  assumption  is  erroneous. 

While  the  Constitution  provides  thai 
the  President  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  it  also  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to — 

Raise  and  support  armies  •  •  •.  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy;  •  •  •  to 
make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

Neither  Mr.  McNutt  nor  the  President 
himself  has  any  authority  whatever  to 
determine  the  number  of  men  who  shall 
be  sent  into  the  armed  forces,  nor  when 
they  shall  be  sent,  nor  from  what  classes 
they  shall  be  drawn,  and  it  is  about  time 
that  this  administration  began  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  it.  This  administration,  with 
the  war  on,  will  find  that  it  has  plenty 
to  do  in  its  own  sphere  of  action  without 
attempting  to  usurp  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress or  to  unlawfully  regulate  the  lives 
of  the  citizens. 

Already  this  administration  has 
brought  about  a  condition  where  every 
well-informed,  thinking,  Intelligent  citi- 
zen knows  that  there  will  be  a  drastic 
shortage  of  food  unless  the  foolish  policy 
of  stripping  the  farms  of  those  who  must 
produce  food  is  ended  without  further 
delay. 

It  is  quite  true  that  civilians  should 
listen  to  the  advice  of  military  experts 
as  to  the  number  of  men  needed  in  the 
armed  forces.  It  is  equally  true  that 
military  experts  should  listen  to  civilians 
charged  with  the  production  of  food  and 
munitions  and  who  know  something 
about  how  many  men  can  be  fed,  armed, 
and  maintained  on  a  battle  front. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  McNutt 's  order 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  telegram  re- 
ceived the  morning  after  McNutt  issued 
his  order.  This  wire  comes  from  the 
Sturgis  Posture  Chair  Co.,  which  has  been 
manufacturing  equipment  which  goes  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States.  The  wire  reads  as 
follows: 

Please  wire  us  today  stating  manufacture 
of  wood  chairs  for  Army  and  Navy  and  steel 
chairs  for  shipboard  use  Is  considered  essen- 
tial i»'oductlon.  Such  a  message  from  you 
Is  Impoative  to  keep  ovir  organization  intact 
after  yesterday's  Manpower  Oommiasion  an- 
nouiK:ement.  Many  employees  threatening 
to  leave  our  employ  although  practically  every 
chair  we  make  Is  for  Army,  Navy.  Coast  Guard. 
Air  Corps,  Maritime  Oommlselon.  and  other 
important  agencies.  Thanks  for  your  co- 
operation. 


f  nj 
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A  rt'adiniT  of  the  tolecram  to  the  Man- 
pcHAer  Commission  and  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  niuht  be  cxptTtfd  resulted  In  the 
advice  that  manufacture  of  furniture  of 
any  sort  or  description  wa.s  not  included 
In  the  list  of  ess»'ntial  production,  not- 
withstanding th-  fact  that  the  entire 
output  was  to  be  used  m  the  war  effort. 
and  that  there  was  httle  hkehhood  of 
furniture  being  placed  on  the  essential 
list  at  any  time  in  the  ntar  future. 

The  result,  insofar  as  the  operation.s 
of  the  SturKis  Posture  Chair  Co.  and  of 
thousands  of  other  indu>lrial  plants  are 
concerni'd.  is  that  thousands  of  em- 
ployees of  those  industries  are  in  effect 
notified  that  I  hey  must  seek  other  jobs 
or  Ket  ir.to  th"  Army. 

Apparently,  what  McNutt  and  this  ad- 
ministiation  propose  to  do  is  to  knock  the 
underpinning  riK'ht  out  from  under  the 
found.ition  of  our  civilian  structure. 
Just  where,  if  the  administration  de- 
stroys all  business  which  pay>  taxes,  it 
expects  to  Ret  the  billions  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  war  has  never  yet  been  an- 
swered. Just  how  the  administration 
expects  to  carry  on  the  war  by  destroying 
civilian  industry,  which  supplies  the 
armed  force.>.  is  another  puzzle  to  many 
vl  our  citizens,  who  already  have  been 
brouRht  face  to  face  by  rationing  v.ith 
the  realization  that  the  administration 
has  destroyed  the  foundation  up«^)n 
which  food  production  rests  by  strip- 
pinK  the  farms  of  our  manpower  and  of 
their  machinery. 

Lines  of  supply  are  vital  to  every 
armed  force,  as  everyone  with  any  sense 
well  knows.  Yet  this  administration 
continues  to  issue  order  after  order,  com- 
pliance with  all  of  which  \vould  make  it 
impo.ssible  to  even  maintain  an  army  or 
a  navy. 

The  administration  seems  to  feel  that, 
even  thounh  the  submarines  are  destroy- 
ing our  shipping  by  the  thousands  of 
tons;  even  thouKh  the  enemy  subma- 
rines destroyed  by  our  armed  forces  are 
being  replaced  almost  as  fust  as  they  are 
destroyed,  it  can  still  shackle  cu  ilian 
operations,  binld  and  ecjuip  a  navy,  fur- 
lush  transportation,  raise  and  maintain 
an  army  from  three  to  twelve  thousand 
miles  away  from  its  base. 

Nor  is  the  fi)resoinR  the  whole  of  the 
picture.  Men  in  industries  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  considered  essential — and 
do  not  forget  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance this  company  is  manufacturing 
«'quipment  for  the  armed  force.s — are  or- 
dered into  other  jobs.  There  are  few 
other  jobs  available  in  Sturgis,  Mich. 
Employees  out  of  jobs  there  will  be  forced 
to  go  to  other  towns,  and  when  they  go 
they  may  be  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
those  essential  wr  industries  ha\  e  ail 
the  employees  they  need. 

If  not  confronted  by  that  fact,  they 
will  beyond  question  be  met  by  the  de- 
mand that.  If  they  want  a  job  in  a  war 
Industry,  they  firs*  cro.ss  the  palm  of  a 
union  agent  with  an  initiation  fee  before 
they  can  go  to  work. 

This  administration,  not  satisfied  with 
con^pellmg  the  men  who  are  in  essential 
war  industries  to  join  union  organiza- 


tions and  pay  tribute  to  those  political 
allies  of  the  administration,  now  follows 
that  up  by  depriving  employees  of  jobs 
and  telling  them  that  they  must  transfer 
to  a  job  where  they  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  union  politician  or  racketeer, 
who  is  almost  invariably  an  administra- 
tion political  supf)orter. 

I  would  like  to  ask  just  what  is  the 
purpose  of  this  war.  Is  it  to  carry  the 
"four  freedoms"  to  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth"'  Is  it  to  destroy  Hitler  and  Hiro- 
hito?  Or  is  it  to  make  supreme  here  in 
America  this  adnunistration  and  its  po- 
litical allies,  the  union  politicians  and 
the  union  racketeers? 

I  wonder  if  wt>  realize  that  today  the 
administration  proposes  that  the  man 
who  wants  to  work  in  his  own  town  to 
aid  the  brother  or  the  son  who  is  fight- 
ing in  the  Solomons  or  m  Africa  must 
give  up  his  job.  go  to  another  where  he 
cannot  work  until  he  makes  what 
amounts  to  a  political  contribution. 

I  wonder,  too.  what  the  people  are 
thinking  about  this  order  of  McNutl's 
when  they  remember  that  when  the  de- 
mand was  made  to  draft  the  18-  and  the 
19-year-oId  boys  they  were  told  that  that 
would  save  the  fathers  with  dependent 
children  from  being  forced  into  the 
Armv. 

We  get  right  back  to  the  quesUon  of 
whether  we  are  trying  to  win  a  war  or  to 
maintain  the  so-called  .social  gains. 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  where  at- 
tention is  called  to  a  situation  which 
exists  right  here  m  Washington.  We 
have  an  agency  or  division  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  sole  function  is  to  place 
and  keep  in  repair  airplanes  for  our 
armed  forces. 

This  agency  has  427  employees,  all  of 
whom  are  under  civil  service.  In  Janu- 
ary 1943.  the  month  Just  past.  871  man 
days  were  lost  becau.se  of  absenteeism. 

La.st  week  we  had  a  snowstorm  and  on 
Januaiy  30.  a  Saturday.  70  of  the  427 
employees  laid  ofT.  giving  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cuses. The  day  before.  Friday  the  29th, 
18  percent  of  the  total  force  was  off. 
Now.  we  all  know  we  had  a  snowstorm, 
but  we  have  had  snowstorms  before  and 
snowstorms  are  a  common  thing  in  Alas- 
ka and  the  Aleutians,  where  our  men  do 
not  lay  ofT. 

To  show  that  the  snowstorm  wa5  an 

excuse  and  not  a  reason  for  the  absentee- 
ism, attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that, 
in  an  adjoining  Government  agency,  em- 
ploying 165  persons  who  were  not  under 
civil  service,  but  one  of  those  individuals 
was  off— and  that  because  of  sickness — 
on  Friday,  und  none  was  absent  on  Sat- 
urday 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  deplorable 
condition?  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  here 
in  Washington  the  people  do  not  yet 
realize  the  meaning  of  war.  To  all  too 
many  war  means  higher  salaries,  higher 
wages,  more  money  to  spend. 

Under  the  law,  these  Federal  employees 
who  are  under  civil  service,  have  30  days 
vacation  and  15  days  sick  leave  each 
year;  and.  if  they  lay  ofT  they  still  draw 
their  pay  for  tho.se  45  days.  Each  em- 
ployee can  lay  off  3'^  days  each  month 


and  still  be  paid  In  full  and  still,  under 
the  new  ruling,  be  paid  overtime,  even 
though  not  on  the  job. 

At  the  agency  to  which  I  referred  and 
where  427  employees  are  engaged  in  work 
vital  to  the  war.  work  on  all  kinds  of  air- 
craft, during  January  in  that  one  de- 
partment 190  man-days  were  lost  because 
the  employees  were  taking  part  of  their 
annual  leave,  and  for  every  one  of  the 
190  days  the  employees  received  full  pay. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  man- 
days  were  lost  because  of  alleged  sickness, 
and  for  that  lost  time  the  employees 
received  full  pay. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty- four  days  were 
lost  because  of  so-called  emergencies. 
Under  the  law.  for  time  lo^t  because  of 
these  so-called  emergencies,  which  may 
include  anythinf^  from  a  flat  tire  to  an 
automobile  stuck  in  the  snow,  the  em- 
ployees were  paid  in  full. 

In  this  one  departm'^nt.  in  the  month 
of  January,  where  427  employees  were 
supposed  to  be  at  work.  902  man-days 
were  lost  and  for  every  one  of  the  man- 
days  lost,  the  Government  paid  full  time 
and.  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  pay  and  a 
half. 

With  a  war  on.  is  it  not  long  past  time 
that  this  Congress  gets  ILs  mind  off  of 
social  reforms,  pressure  groups,  and  in- 
sist upon  the  passage  and  the  .sensible 
administration  of  a  few  acts  which  will 
increase  our  war  efforts? 


Protein  Feeds  for  Livestock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATlVES 

Thursdau.  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  include  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  10.  adopted  by  tlie  Fiftieth 
General  A.s.semb!y  of  Iowa,  now  ;n  .se.ssion 
at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  January  28  and 
29.  relating  to  the  subject  of  protein 
feeds  in  connection  with  the  increased 
production  of  pork,  beef  poultry,  and 
other  livestock  in  the  war  effort: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10 

Whereas  Claude  R  Wlckard  l«  Secr.->t.-iry  of 
Agriculture,  and  there  has  bf-en  a  demand 
by  the  United  Sta'es  Government  for  in- 
creased production  ol  lood  in  the  war  effort; 
and 

Whcr-^a.s  the  prrgress  of  IncreaNed  p: educ- 
tion is  retardttl  by  lack  of  protein  fteds  nere«- 
t^jiry  to  provide  balanced  ratlona  for  live- 
stock; and 

Whereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  protein  feeds  available  In  this  terri- 
tory, which  should  be  'mmedlately  released 
to  aid  In  meeting  the  demand  for  Increased 
pnxluctlon;    and 

Wherea.s  the  193£  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  protein  feeds  to 
supplement   the   leed   of   home-gr-  ^-.n   grains 
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are  nececsaxy  In  the  economical  production 
of  pork,  Ijeef.  and  poultry:  Therefore  be  It 

Rfdved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  con- 
curnn^).  That  Claude  R  Wlckard.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  he  requeated  to  immediately  re- 
leaM  and  make  available  to  the  farmers  of 
Iowa,  protein  fecda  eapwlaUy  BOyt>ean  meal, 
to  supplement  the  home-grown  grains  in 
connection  viih  the  Increased  production 
and  feeding  ol  porJt.  beef,  poultry,  and  other 
livestock  neoewary  \d  the  war  effort,  and  that 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Senate  ia  hereby  author- 
ised and  directed  to  maU  a  copy  of  thia 
reaolution  to  Claude  R.  Wlckard,  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Commodity  Crtdlt 
Corporation;  be  It  further 

Rejolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
■ent  to  Senator  Out  Id  Cnxrm.  to  Senator 
GEoacx  A  WiLfcOM.  and  each  Member  from 
Iowa  In  the  national  Bouse  of  RepresenU- 
tlvee. 


Power  Deyalaptat  a  Qoebcc 


EXTENfllON  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursdev,  F^fniary  4.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day's Issue  of  the  Wew  York  Times  car- 
ries a  report  of  an  unprecedented  power 
development  tn  northern  Quebec  that 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  Nation.  I  am  inserting 
that  article  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

While  I  am  highly  In  favor  of  Quebec 
developing  her  own  water  power  Just  as 
I  am  in  favor  of  oar  devdoping  the  water 
power  of  this  Nation,  yet  I  am  ewmewhat 
disappointed  that  this  great  project  is 
not  to  belong  to  the  people  of  Quebec 
instead  of  to  the  aiumlnum  monopoly. 

WhUe  we  iiave  bem  quibbUng  over  the 
question  of  devetoping  the  water  power 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Connectictit. 
Coosa,  the  Savannah,  the  White,  the 
Cumberland,  and  other  streams  throi«h- 
out  this  coimtry,  it  seems  that  this  de- 
velopment has  gone  so  far  as  to  be  near- 
Ing  campletiom.  under  tlie  most  adverse 
Circumstances. 

You  win  note  that  It  will  produce  firm 
power  to  the  amount  of  970.000  horse- 
power which  would  be  more  than  8,400.- 
OOOXMO  kilowatt  hours  a  year— to  say 
nothing  of  tlje  secondary  power,  or  flood 
water  power,  amounting  to  230.000  horse- 
power. 

One  of  the  most  astonisMng  statements 
in  this  whole  article  is  the  paragraph 
which  reads: 

Not  the  least  amay.ing  thing  about  It  1b 
that  it  Is  already  paid  for.  Tlie  S65.900.000 
coet  of  the  new  piani  was  financed  by  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  out  of  contracts 
for  aales  of  fivminiim  to  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  wiilch  were  In  some  measure 
paid  for  in  advance  ao  as  to  encourage  this 
enormous  new  power  development  eo  essen- 
tial to  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  United  States 
can  aflord  to  help  finance  a  project  of 
this  kind  under  thoe  circumstances,  It 


can  afford  to  assist  our  own  people  in 
develoiaing  the  water  power  of  this  Nation 
for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people  now,  and 
for  centuries  to  come. 
The  article  referred  to  reads «s follows: 

Nrw  Pown  Plant  Ottms  Quxbcc  Lead — Ship- 
SHAw  RivALa  BouLon  Dau  WrrH  1.200.000 
Hoaacpowia — A"Tra  Units  Top  Woau> 
OcTPirr — SacBJBCT  Mabxs  Buiuumc — Alumi- 
num Co.  Puss  In  Mkn  and  MACKiNzaT — 
Jos  BXGUN  IN  OcToan  1941,  Ncaes  Finish 

ALaANT.  January  80. — Up  toi  tlie  back  re- 
gions of  Q«iebec  PrOTlnce  a  power  develop - 
m«nt  la  oearlng  completion  ttaat  rivals 
Boulder  Dam  both  In  guaranteed  'power  and 
speed  of  constraetlon .  For  many  months  It 
hae  been  a  "bush-hxisb"  war  mystery  not  to 
be  wrttten  about.  But  strange  tales  clrru- 
lated  tn  Quebec  Province  about  how  tbe  work 
was  being  carried  on  In  temperaturas  30  de- 
grees below  aero,  of  the  lilastlng  of  18.000 
cubic  yards  of  solid  rock,  of  the  big  dam  at 
Lake  Manouan.  170  alr-Une  miles  xip  In  the 
wUderneas.  where  there  to  no  railroad  and  no 
road,  so  that  everytlilng,  then,  horses,  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  equipment.  Including 
buIldoccTs.  trucks,  and  suam  shovels  had 
to  be  flown  tn. 

Now  the  mystery  has  »>een  disclosed  and  the 
Shlpshaw  power  development  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Saguenay  River  has  been  pre- 
sented as  another  of  the  world's  wonders 

Not  the  least  amazing  thing  about  It  Is  thst 
it  18  already  paid  for  The  KJ5.900.00C  cost 
of  the  new  plant  was  financed  by  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  Canada  out  of  contracts  for  sales 
of  aluminum  to  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  were  In  aome  measure  paid  for 
In  advance  so  as  to  encourage  this  enormotis 
new  power  development  so  essential  to  war 

Already  It  Is  In  partial  operation  and  by 
November  It  wUl  have  a  capacity  of  IJOO.OOO 
horsepower,  which  la  only  a  tittle  less  than 
that  of  Boulder  Dam.  But  to  tiiat  figure 
should  be  added  the  present  production  of 
Chute  a  Caron  with  300.000  horsepower  built 
In  1931  and  the  lale  Mallgne  plant  with  B40.- 
000  horsepower,  so  that  this  district  can  claim 
to  be  by  far  the  largest  electrlc-power-pro- 
ductlon  area  In  the  vrorld.  with  a  totRl  of 
2.040.000  honepower. 

BIGtTN  IN  OCTOBEB   1941 

The  building  of  the  new  plant  was  begun 
on  October  1.  1»41  It  baa  been  rushed  along 
through  two  Intensely  cold  wlntera.  employ- 
ing at  the  peak  10,595  men  with  a  maxlxmmi 
pay  roll  of  •1.7714J00  per  month.  Now  the 
number  has  been  reduced  to  soase  8.000.  with 
some  being  releaaed  every  day.  Soane  of  the 
construction  figures  are: 

Total  excavation  necessary,  6,781,000  cubic 
yards. 

Concrete  used.  1.024.000  cubic  yards. 

Reinforcing  steel,  14.100.120  pounds. 

Dynamite  used,  3.340,000  pounds. 

(Of  the  dynamite.  88.000  pomnds  were 
used  In  one  shot  to  clear  the  pock  plug  be- 
tween the  canal  and  the  Baguenay  River.) 

Concrete  mixing  capacity,  7,800  cubic  yards 
a  day 

These  figures  wlU  tell  experts  something 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  this  re- 
markably <hort  period  of  time  Another  tact 
about  this  new  plant  la  that  It  wlllfumiah 
approxtaiately  one-fifth  of  all  the  «lectrlcal 
energy  generated  In  Canada,  sufSclent  to  light 
every  home  on  ttie  North  American  Conti- 
nent. It  wfll  give  far  more  power  than 
Canada  would  have  obtained  from  the  Bt. 
Lawrence  waterways  scheme  and  approKl- 
mately  as  much  aa  that  obtained  from  W- 
agara  by  tooth  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  plaxa. 

One  feature  that  Is  regarded  as  clinching 
the   lupertority   of  Bhlpahaw  over  Boulder 


Dam  Is  that  It  will  have  an  exceptionally  high 
rate  of  firm  power  as  compared  to  ita  total 
lastaDed  capacity.  Even  under  most  un- 
favorable eondltions  It  will  guarantee  a  firm 
of  870,000  horsepower.  This  U  dxic  to  flows 
from  the  400-s^uai<e-mllc  Lake  Bt  John,  a 
few  miles  higher  up.  and  dimlas  a  watershed 
of  28.000  aquare  mUea.  while  the  ancUlary 
dams  being  buUt  sway  up  In  the  wUderneu 
conserve  the  waters  entering  the  lake. 

One  of  these  huge  storage  basins  st  the 
oonJuBOtlon  of  Lake  Menouan  and  River 
Manouan  Is  now  a  lake  of  100  square  mUes. 
about  one-fourth  of  the  •im  of  Lake  St. 
John.  At  Paese  Dangereuse  (so-called  be- 
cauae  the  rapids  are  ao  fast  that  neither  In- 
dian nor  white  man  has  ever  run  them  and 
lived)  a  lake  75  mllea  long  has  been  formed. 

nVX    DAMS    IN    irCTCK    OOKCB 

At  Shlpshaw  itself  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Saguenay  River  were  almost  literally  picked 
up,  transported  over  a  huge  rock  barrier 
separating  the  river  from  the  canal  and  la:d 
neatly  down  to  nm  through  a  gorge  a  mile 
and  a  half  long.  Cut  mainly  through  rock, 
this  gorge  has  five  big  dams  with  two  side 
wlngi.  the  equivalent  of  dams.  It  to  800  feet 
wide  at  lU  narrowest  point  and  at  least  S5 
feet  deep,  big  anough  to  take  an  oceangoing 
Uner 

Some  of  the  dams  arc  180  feet  high.  The 
bead  block  at  the  main  powerbouae  to  308 
feet  high,  with  a  drop  greater  than  that  art 
Niagara  Palis  It  has  12  steel  beadgatea  for 
controlling  the  flow  of  water  which  to  carried 
into  the  turtoliiea  thioufh  6  tunnela.  each 
30  feet  In  diameter  These  were  excavated 
through  aolld  rock  and  lined  with  concrete. 

The  big  powerhouse,  800  feet  long,  will 
conalst  of  13  generating  units,  3  of  which 
have  been  operating  for  some  weeks.  The 
rated  capacity  of  each  of  theae  tmlta  was 
originally  about  85.000  horsepower,  but  with 
improvements  to  water-wheel  runners  now 
vtMler  way.  each  will  actually  generate  100,000 
horsepower. 

The  vast  project  to.  of  course,  that  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  and  Its  asaoclatee. 
The  Aluminum  Laboratories  were  the  oon- 
sulthig  engtoaert  for  Shlpshaw,  with  B.  O. 
Acres  &  Co..  of  Niagara  Palls,  dolsg  the  plan 
work.  The  Alnmlmun  Co.  of  Canada  super- 
vised the  construction,  with  the  Poundatlon 
Co.  of  Canada  as  the  general  contractors. 

At  Passe  Dangereuae,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
Canada  did  the  planning,  with  the  Dufresne 
Construction  Co.  doing  the  work,  and  the 
Shawlnlgan  Construction  Co.  as  consultants. 

■oirrHzaNia  obxcts  woxk 

McNeely  DuBose,  maxiaget  of  the  power 
branch  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  was 
the  directing  genius  of  the  development.  A 
big  aotithemer.  still  retaining  bto  drawl,  com- 
paratively young  and  forceful,  he  to  given 
much  credit  Tor  the  achievement. 

A.  O.  (Paddy)  Hawee  was  the  resident 
engineer  for  the  company  on  the  spot,  with 
R.  F  Ogllvy  the  resident  engineer  at  Passe 
Dangereuse.  They  were  the  men  who  kept 
the  pace  of  construction  up,  who  Ironed  out 
dllBcultlas  and  overcame  othera. 

What  about  thto  power  after  the  war? 
Developed  for  war  purposes,  can  It  be  tised 
In  peaoettane?  fVankly.  atithorltles  here  are 
doubtful  If  It  cast  aU  be  used  Immediately 
after  the  ww  on  peacetime  work.  But,  on 
the  loBg-aenn  baato.  they  are  opttmtoUc. 

They  beMeve  the  war  has  opened  up  the 
field  for  light  metala  and  that  they  will  be 
uUllaed  aaore  aod  more  tn  automobiles  and 
other  machines,  as  weU  as  In  civilian  air- 
eraft.  If  ttila  Oewlapawnt  takes  ^ace  to  a 
•oflletent  extent,  the  problem  of  dlapoalng  of 
the  electnoal  energy  will  be  aolved.  It  to  eon- 
tended. 

Purtbw,  the  pawn  llnee  in  Quebae  are  now 
intcfrated.    Sbswlalpm  pow«r  can  be  sent 
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df)«ri)  tn  Mcntrral  nnd  Satfiifnay  pnxrr  Into 
tthii»intK"n  ThUM,  if  th^rf*  u  «  bli(  Induii- 
trjul  rt»'vrk»pmrnt  In  low^r  Qtjrbec.  murti  f/f 
th«  BMKUrnar  p^/w^r  rf/ul<l  >>«'  u/^<l  by  \.\\\m 
liiir-rtrUtrd  trandrriJ ~«iori  »y«'«ni,  wUh  It  r<f- 
pU'inif  othrr  ffiTKy  iwwd  f '/fuparatlvrljr 
iiraity  »fid  Ibr  othrr  p"wrr  trwfjsinMtz-d 
i<ri, .»(<•»•  r\*.r  Hut,  If.  Ml*-  rn^ufitjjn*,  all 
t;  >•  •/<.''!. .iy  |><.«rr  li  vi'ul.  ui.d  i*  (jliiyltig 
itu  urnalt  ptirt  lii  MrlnninK  tti«  wur 

In  /«<'(.  thrre  Mrir  riilhwaiasU  wtu)  (O  so 
far  aa  to  MMrt  th«  war  will  br  won  un  the 
DaKuriiay 


Labor  Diiturbance  in  the  San  Franciico 
Bay  Area 


UEMAIiKS 

or 

HON  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIfORNIA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T/iurt.dau.  Febniari/  4.  l'J43 

Ml  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Spt'akfi.  on  the  21.st  of  January  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  connection  with  a 
.seriou.s  labor  dispute  that  has  existed  m 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  shipyards. 
Durinu  the  course  ot  my  remarks  I  took 
occa.sion  to  criticize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  her  lack  of  action  in  dealing 
with  that  problem.  She  apparently  is 
not  used  to  bein«  criticized,  because  she 
has  addressed  a  three- and-a-half  page 
letter  to  me  and  requests  that  I  have  it 
inr.erted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr  -Speaker.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  Madam  Perkins"  letter  in 
the  Record,  together  with  my  reply 
thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  .so  ordered. 

There   was   no   objection 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Department  or  Labor. 
OFru  E  or  THE  Secretary, 
Wailnrigton.  January  :s.  1943. 
The   Honcrablo  Jchn  Z     ANDtRsoN, 
Hi  use  oi   Reprtsf'itatiics. 

\\'a^h\ngton.  D  C 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  1  have 
read  your  sp"ech  conceriiui^;  the  labor  situ- 
ation m  the  shipbuildink;  and  ship-repiur 
Industry  In  the  San  Fnuici^co  Buy  area  and 
the  comments  of  yo  ir  colleakjui  s  which  are 
contained  in  the  Congressional  Record  dated 
January  21,  1943.  on  page  298.  There  are 
cen.un  coinment.s  which  1  sliould  like  to 
make  with  tlie  request  tliat  you  make  tliese 
cominenLs  a  part  ot  the  Congressional 
Record 

You  rtf»r  t«.)  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  San  Francisco  E.xanuner,  which  Is  as 
lollnw^ 

•From  an  Indisputably  reliable  source,  it 
was  learned  that  a  union  spokesman  had  dis- 
missed the  matter  by  explaining  offhandedly 
that  Secretary  Perkins  told  us.  in  »  phone 
call  from  Wa>hin«;ton.  not  to  do  anyth:nt; 
untU  he.-  representatives  Rot  here,  so  we  Just 
didn't  (to  to  the  conference  with  the  admiral 
nnd    tiie  general.'  " 

In  my  telephone  conversation  on  Friday. 
Jaeuary  1.  with  Measrs  Hook.  Dillon,  and 
Smith,  who  are  the  union  leaders  in  question. 
I  rrquested  that  the  membeis  of  local  union 
1034.  of  which  Mr  Smith  Is  a  representative. 
work  in  the  shipyards  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  and  to  do  nothing  with 
retrard  to  demanding  double  time  or  sus- 
pending or  lining  membeis  who  had  wi^rkcd 


on  Sundays  without  continued  overtime  un- 
til our  rrprpMrntattm  got  th^re  and  could 
help  riear  up  the  altuation  I  atat«<l  I  waa 
dlopatrhtng  a  reprrarntative  from  my  f/fllc« 
I'lT  the  purp'"*!  of  cl««rlng  up  th«  dwptitc 
which  then  exinie^d  and  explained  to  them 
tfie  pr';vui<;i,»  of  zfiue  ktandurd*  uridT  th«» 
khipbtiilding  utiibilt/jttion  agreement  and  its 
irlntlon   to  E««-cuMve  Order   1/240 

Ywu  q'i'/ii-   it    N:ivy   •{j<jke«rnsin    as    fi>|lcw« 

"At  twelftli  diNirlct  niival  hr.iclqu«rtei», 
»i[xik'»tnen  t<ir  the  Navy,  tnoet  vlially  Inter- 
euted  in  the  effect*  of  the  inachlnUts'  Work 
Ktoppage  hod  no  ofncml  word  of  the  Li'.b>r 
I><pHr»nient  s  anents'  arrival,  nald  they  ap- 
parently did  not  «ee  nt  to  take  Uf  into  their 
confidence     ' 

As  a  matte'  of  fact  my  reprewntativts 
were  accompan-ert  by  a  representative  of  the 
commandant  of  the  twelfth  iiavul  district, 
from  Washington.  D  C,  to  San  Franc;nco. 
Calif  They  traveled  by  piane  and  were 
forced  down  at  Pltthburgh  where  they  .«pent 
the  week  end  During  the.'ie  several  days  to- 
gether the  Na\v  npre>entHtiVP  acquaintid 
them  with  the  .situation  and  showed  them 
certain  reports  v.hich  he  had  in  hi^  posses- 
sion  Alter  arriving  in  San  Francisco,  my 
representatives  were  in  d.illy  contact  with 
Admiral  Orecnsliide  and  members  of  hl.s  staff. 
During  a  confermce  wit.i  the  28  machinists 
who  had  stopped  work  a  tel'-phonic  com- 
munlcailon  \*a.s  made  by  my  representatives 
nnd  the  leaders  of  these  '28  nun  to  a  repre- 
sentative cf  the  Navy,  whi  was  Instrumental 
In  caii.sii.g  ihcm   to  rctur'i   to  work 

The  news  iteni  to  winch  you  refer  was 
brought  to  the  attention  .f  Admiral  Green- 
slade.  who  promptly  Issued  a  release  to  the 
prebs.  the  pertinent  pa-»  of  which  Is  as  fol- 
low^ : 

■CREF.NSI  ADE    DENIAL 

■'Meanwhile,  Vice  Admiral  John  W  Giten- 
slade,  commandant  of  the  twelfth  naval 
district.  .<;ald  reports  that  labor  officials  'ap- 
parenlly  did  not  see  fit'  to  take  the  Navy  Into 
their  cor.fidcn' e  were  erroiUMUs 

"'A  representative  of  the  commandant 
who  »i.s  returni'it;  from  Wa.>-hington  flew  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  same  plane  with  Robert 
T  Amis  and  C  R.  Reynolds,  Jr  .  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,"  the  admiralVs  announce- 
ment said,  adding  that  the  agents  arrived 
here  piior  to  any  cfflclal  wore  concerning 
them  ■ 

IN    'OUPERATION 

".Admiral  Greenslade  said  the  Navy  and  the 
I^ibor  Department  men  are  at  present  work- 
ing in  full  cooperation 

This  Item  is  quoted  from  the  San  Francisco 
Call  Bulletin,  dated  January  6,  1943. 

In  your  speech  vou  stated: 
I  have  just  this  crit  ci.sm  to  make  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor:  This  situation  has  been 
fomenting  out  there  for  something  like  a 
year  and  a  half  I  cannot  understand  why 
Madam  Perkins  had  to  wait  until  thi.s  gwxl 
nuimeni  beft>re  stndmg  her  representatives 
out  to  attempt  to  settle  It.  She  should  have 
had  her  represeniaiives  there  long  ago  trylni; 
to  prevent  thes*^  disturbances  and  net  wait 
until  they  have  actually  occurred  before 
taking  action   " 

As  you  know,  there  are  many  Jurisdic- 
tional di.'^putes  among  the  unions  In  the 
hhlpbuildmg  field  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which 
disputes  are  followed  clo.scly  by  this  De- 
partment, largely  through  the  conciliation 
service,  with  a  view  to  preventing  stoppages. 
As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  shipbuilding 
stabilization  agreement  was  effected  in  the 
summer  of  1941.  and  under  this  agreement 
the  shipbuilding  stabilization  committee  h;is 
had  major  responsibility  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  m  that  field  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  no 
resporusibility  in  tliat  Held,  but  to  indicate  to 
you  that  we  welcome  supervision  of  that 
committee  and  try  to  lissisl  them  and  to 
adjust  such  disputes  or  problems  as  seem  to 
exist  outside  their  opportunitie*  f(  r  prompt 


•ettlement  In  thl»  Ini'anre  oitr  San  Tntn- 
ctaco  rpprearntativc  of  ttM  conciilatlDn  aerv- 
Ice  waa  in  cloa«  touch  with  th«  attuatiun  and 
did  all  pr^aalbl*  Uj  prevent  Bt/'ppnge  rf  work 
When  thU  did  occur.  I  Untk  Immediate  atep* 
whUh  were  nxtcrnmtul  In  cauaing  tin  ae  n>n- 
chlni»t«  who  hnd  not  worked  on  th*  previ' <i« 
Sunday  to  fttirn  to  their  Job*  on  the  (oil«  *• 
liiK  Mundiiy  The  2fl  nia(hlni*t>  «no  n^d 
been  •unprndi'd  from  the  union  i>»-c«u»e  tnry 
woiked  <iti  one  Hunday  contrsry  t<>  otdei*  of 
the  union  were  m1»o  returned  to  woikti.n 
atatua  following  intervention  ot  our  aprcial 
■genu.  The  problrmit  of  legal  right*  and 
obllgationn  of  thexe  unionH  nut  pat  tie*  t<j  the 
ahlpbuUding  fitabill/atlon  agreement  and 
their  dufle^  under  thip  agreement  and  unci*  r 
Executive  Order  No  9240  were  cleared  up  and 
regular  work  resumed  My  represent atute 
arrived  In  San  Francisco  around  midnight 
Monday,  and  on  the  following  Thursday  1.'4 
of  the  men  were  back  to  work,  nnd  on  the 
following  Saturday  the  rtmiiininu  4  returntu. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  thif-  dibpuie 
by  the  local  California  press  arid  othfT 
-ources  th.it  I  think  it  would  be  well  tor  y(  u 
Ui  have  the  fact«   Briefly,  thev  are  as  iollow>: 

lai  Under  date  of  Septemher  9  1942.  the 
President  is.-ued  Executive  Order  No  92:0. 
which  reads,  in  pi>.rt.  as  folUws; 

"V  All  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
affected  by  this  order  shall  refer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  determiinition  questions 
of  interpretation  and  application  arising 
hereunder  In  any  industry  or  occupation  in 
which  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  wage  stabil- 
ization a^jreemcnt  approved  by  a  Government 
department  or  a^;ency  is  operating  satistac- 
torlly.  or  In  any  industry  or  occupation  in 
which  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  nature  and 
exigencies  of  operations  make  such  action 
necessary  or  advi.sable  for  the  successful  prrs- 
ecution  of  the  war.  the  Secretary  may 
determine  that  any  or  nil  of  the  provisions 
of  this  order  shall  not  apply  to  such  md'.ft'y 
or  occupation  or  to  any  classes  of  employees 
therein   " 

(bi  Under  date  of  September  28.  1942.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization 
Committee  requested  that  the  application  of 
Executive  Order  No  9240  as  it  affects  the 
shipbuilding  and  ship-r»pnlr  Industry  be 
temporarily  stayed  for  a  period  of  60  days 
from  October  1.  1942.  to  permit  the  Ship- 
buildint;  Stabilization  Committee  to  satLslac- 
torily  adapt,  amend,  and  conform  existing 
zone  standards  agreements  affecting  ship  con- 
struction and  repair,  and  their  amendirents. 
and  the  Pacific  Coyst  District  Metal  Trades 
Council  master  agreement  relating  to  the 
provisions  of  E.xecutlve  Order  No    9240 

(c)  Under  date  of  September  30.  1942,  I 
granted  the  stay  requested  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Committee. 

(d>  On  November  28.  1942.  the  Chairman 
of  the  Shipbuilding  Ktabilmition  Committee 
requested  a  further  temporary  stay  until  Jan- 
uary 31.  1943 

(ei  On  November  29  1942  1  crnnted  a 
further  temporary  stay  to  expire  on  January 
31.  1943. 

Copies  of  these  are  attached 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frances  Perkins. 

Congress  or  the  Unhtd  States. 

HofSE  or  Reprfsjntativfs 
Washington    D  C    F'-bruary  -i    1943 
Hon     Frances    Perk i. vs. 

Srcrelary  cf  Labor,  H'ai/zi'igfon  D  C 
My  Dear  Madame  SrcRrtART  I  have  for  ac- 
knowledgment yrur  letter  of  January  28  with 
reference  to  my  rema.-ks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  21  on  the  shipyard  labor 
situation  In  the  San  FranciscL  Bay  area 

■Vou  request  that  I  make  yt  ur  comments  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record  This  I 
shall  gladly  do  Htwever  I  shall  also  ask 
to  have  my  reply  to  your  communicntlon 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  same  time  In 
my  reply  I  iirend  to  comment  on  each  cf  \.i\v 
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polnU  ralMd  by  you  ao  ttuit  tb«r*  will  tot  do 
BUattDdrflMMKluii  ot  tlM  fscu  inivlvcd. 

Tour  ftrvt  imltTwaet  ht  to  ma  artict*  which 
Mpp— rtd  in  ttM  flan  mactaoD  Ctamtovr  con* 
c»minf  ttM  fftUtir*  of  Utun  Hook.  Dilloo. 
•nd  Mntth  in  mmt  with  VMa  Admirmi  Orwvn- 
alad*  aiMi  OMMral  OaWitt  at  ttM  lstt«r'»  iw* 
i4UMt  Tour  fwracrftpti  on  tttia  Mtb)tct  fall* 
in  Mplalo  wtif  UM  tUfM  ttnum  •frnu  in 
quMtion  r«ft«wd  to  attend  a  oonl«r*ooa  tliat 
waa  arrancad  by  ttM  raakinf  Army  and  Navy 
ofBren  on  the  Padfte  coaat  to  dlacuaa  the 
very  prrttnrat  quMtion  of  permit  ling  the 
tnembcra  of  two  loc«l  BMChlnUt'i  uniona  to 
return  to  work  on  critical  arul  caaantuU  war- 
production  )oba 

A  letter  on  thta  phaae  of  the  altuatlon  which 
I  ha?e  rec«lved  from  the  Navy  Department 
reads,  In  part,  aa  foltowi: 

-The  Mavy  Department  waa  Informed  on 
January  2,  IMS.  that  arrangementa  for  a 
meeting  on  January  1.  In  the  commandanfa 
ofSce  waa  communicated  to  Meaara  Harry 
Hook  and  E  P.  DIUon.  bualneaa  agenta  of 
Local  66.  and  Mr  Janaea  P.  Smith,  buslneaa 
agent  of  Local  1904.  but  that  theM  union 
representatives  did  not  appear  as  requested." 
Furthermore.  I  ahould  like  to  know  ]u6t 
why  It  was  necaaaary  for  you  to  c&U  Mesars. 
Hock.  Dillon,  and  Smith  by  long  dlsUnce 
after  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States  had 
directed  them  by  wire  to  have  their  regpectlve 
unions  return  to  work  For  further  clarifica- 
tion I  ahould  like  to  quote  the  President's 
wire  at  this  point: 

"I  am  informed  by  Army,  Navy,  and  Mari- 
time Commiaalon  that  actions  of  your  union 
are  aerlously  Interfering  with  vital  war  pro- 
duction and  have  delayed  shipments  cf  men 
and  supplies  to  f\gbtlng  fronu  tiecauae.  con- 
trary to  the  action  of  practically  all  other 
labor,  you  have  refused  to  abide  by  aeree- 
ments  for  work  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
and  to  comply  with  measures  established  to 
prevent  unnecessary  migration  of  labor. 

"You  are  directed  to  conform  with  the 
amended  Pacific  coa*t  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
repair  stabilization  agreements  and  to  anti- 
migratlon  measures  adopted  and  generally 
operating  in  San  Franclaco  Bay  area." 

I  think  you  will  have  to  agree  with  me, 
Madame  Secretary,  that  there  Is  nothing 
ambiguous  about  Preeident  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sage It  Is  a  direct  order  to  the  two  union 
organizations  Involved  to  return  to  work  and 
to  conform  to  the  Pacific  coast  shipbuilding 
and  ship-repair  stabilization  agreements 
Why.  then,  did  you  contact  theae  union 
representatives  by  phone,  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  President's  wire?  To  whom  are  they 
primarily  reaponslble — the  Commander  m 
Chief,  or  the  Secretory  of  Labor? 

In  your  second  reference  you  state:  "You 
quote  a  Navy  spokesman'  as  follows ;".  That 
Is  Incorrect  I  waa  again  quoting  from  a 
newspaper  article — page  300  of  the  Rucoao 
However,  that  Is  Inconsequential  The  main 
point  Is  that  I  was  attemptirn  to  eetabllsh 
the  fact  that  your  representatives  were  not 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  Admiral 
Greenslade  and  his  staff  whUe  they  were  Ui 
San  Franclaco      Ycu  aay  otherwise. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  that  during  the 
6  days  your  representatives  spent  in  San 
Francisco  they  had  one  personal  conference 
with  Admiral  Greenslade,  one  personal  con- 
ference and  not  over  four  telephone  conver- 
sations with  his  labor- regulations  officer.  Ap- 
parently we  Just  don't  agree  on  what  consti- 
tutes close  cooperation. 

Yotu-  third  reference  is  to  my  sUtement 
that: 

•'I  have  Just  this  criticism  to  make  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor:  ThU  situation  haa  been 
fomenting  out  there  for  something  like  a 
year  and  a  half.  I  cannot  understand  why 
Madame  Perkins  had  to  wait  untU  this  good 
moment  before  aendlng  her  representatives 
out  to  attempt  to  aetUe  It.  She  should  have 
had  her  representatives  there  long  ago  tr>-lng 


to  prevent  ihm»  41*turbanc«a  and  not  wait 
until  tbey  Imi««  actually  oocunvd  before 
taking  aetlOM." 

In  spile  of  ymir  argument  1  can  aee  no 
•Dod  rmmm  lot  witbdrawtng  my  entictom 
It  la  my  para  anal  opsnion  that  you.  aa  aae- 
relary  of  Labor,  have  bean  aaurmety  remias 
III  your  dutlaa  aa  far  aa  ttMr  two  marhluMta' 
tncals  un4M'  dianiMlan  are  oonoerrMtf.  fax 
ovrr  a  yaar  and  a  baU  ttMy  have  refttaed  to 
conform  to  afraamanu  tlut  are  omBiderrd 
bindinii  by  all  otiMr  labor  In  the  iian  Fran- 
claco Bay  area.  Tba  "protoUnu  of  lefal  rlghu 
and  obllgatlona  of  theae  unions  '  should  have 
been  cleared  up  long  ago,  not  after  tlMlr 
(allure  to  work  on  certain  days  bad  resulted 
In  actually  dataylnc  the  aaUUig  of  eonvoys 
with  eaaentlal  auppUaa  (or  otu  Afhtrng  men 

Finally.  I  miut  aay  that  It  was  kind  of  you 
to  furnish  me  with  the  facu  In  eonnecuon 
with  the  diapute  under  conalderatlon.  How- 
ever, they  are  auperfluoua.  I  had  the  facta 
when  I  made  my  remarks  to  the  House  of 
Repreaentottves  on  January  31.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Information  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  vaiioiu  Oorernment  de- 
partmenu  InvolTed.  I  spent  a  week  m  San 
Franclaco  laat  December  personally  inquiring 
into  the  entu-e  situation 

It  was  not  good  then.  It  is  not  good  now. 
The  question  Is.  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It? 

S.ncerely  yours, 

John  Z   KmxRS^zi. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution,  House  of 
Repres«iitAtivei  of  tke  State  of  North 
Dakoto 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  i.  1943 

Mr.  PULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  print- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolution  F.  in- 
troduced by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Twenty-eighth  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  North  Delcota,  memoralizing  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  Representatives 
to  adopt  and  pass  House  Resolution  38. 
introduced  by  me  on  January  8.  1943. 
which  has  for  Its  purpose  directing  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  make  a 
study  and  investigation  of  the  present 
system  of  marketing,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  farm  products  from  rural 
areas  through  the  various  marketing 
agencies  to  the  ultimate  consumer: 

Whereas  the  economic  security  of  this  Na- 
tion depends  primarily  upon  the  economic 
security  of  those  engaged  In  agriculture;  and 

Whereas  the  welfare  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  entire  world  Is  going  to  be  dependent  to  a 
large  extent  upon  American  agriculture;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  rise  In  food  costs  has 
been  due  almost  entirely  to  Increases  accru- 
ing after  the  products  have  left  the  farmer  or 
producer,  and  before  reaching  the  ultimate 
consumer,  and  have  not  been  reflected  In  the 
income  of  the  farmer:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Honse  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  [the  Senate 
concurring).  That  this  legtElatlve  assembly 
of  North  Dakota  respectfully  memorialize 
the  United  Stotes  House  of  Representatives  to 
adopt  and  paas  House  Resolution  38.  direct- 
ing the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  make  a 


study  and  investigation  of  the  present  system 
of  sianwttnf,  transpnrtatk>n.  and  dtatnbu- 
tlon  of  farm  producta  fr«iin  rural  araaa 
throufh  tlM  vartmM  marlMttac  afancMa  to 
Um  uttimftte  amettmar;  he  it  ftirttiar 

Jlraoloevf ,  That  atieatM)  eopiaa  tH  tbta  tpmi. 
lut«on  be  aaat  to  the  Uult«<d  Maua  M^mae  ff 
lUpraeeuUUvea.  and  Ut  Uiti  ft  F  fVLMn. 
rhalmutn  of  the  Hmiae  »»f  HrpfraenUlivOi 
Committee  on  Agrirulture  Wavhington  D  C. 

RrproMtiUtivr  C.  T.  OtaoD,  ch«tnnan 
of  the  agnculiure  committer.  North  Da- 
kota Hoiue  of  Ret^renrnuuves,  in  «ub- 
mlUing  a  copy  of  the  rrKolutlon  above 
referred  to,  states: 

I  want  to  eongratulate  you  on  your  effort 
to  improve  on  our  obsolete  marketing  and 
dUtrtbutlng  eyatem.  A  continually  widening 
spread  between  producer  and  conatimer  will 
eventually  wreck  the  whole  aystem  1  wish 
you  luck  In  your  efforts. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  I  am  receiving 
letters  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
endorsing  my  proposal,  and  that  many  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  country  are  pass- 
ing resolutions  In  line  with  that  passed 
by  the  North  Dakota  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  major  problem  confronting  farm- 
ers, as  well  as  consimiers,  today  is  the 
manner  in  which  farm  products  are 
marketed  and  distributed.  Under  the 
present  system,  farmers,  operating  as 
individuals,  are  in  a  hoF>eless  and  help- 
less positicxi  in  demanding  fair  prices 
for  their  products.  On  the  other  hand. 
In  that,  unde»-  the  present  system,  farm 
products  are  marketed  and  distriljuted 
through  various  middlemen,  all  of  whom 
are  interested  in  profits,  the  consumer.s 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  who  are 
called  upon  to  pay  high  fixed  prices  for 
farm  products,  are  just  about  In  the 
same  position  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  in,  under  the  present  waste- 
ful and  disgraceful  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing system. 


Resolution  of  Lions'  Club  of  Riverton, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or  WTOMTWC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1942 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rioord. 
I  include  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Lions'  Club,  of  River- 
ton,  Wyo.,  'Which  resolution  deals  with  the 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money,  manpower, 
and  materials  in  relation  to  the  handlinc 
of  information  from,  and  operations  of. 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  matters  and 
opinion-,  set  forth  in  this  resolution  cor- 
rectly reflect  the  sentiments  of  most  of 
the  people  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  In  fact.  I  ha^e  correspond- 
ence almost  daUy.  caUing  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  certain  departmenU  of  gov- 
ernment seem  to  be  obsessed  wiUi  the  idea 
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r-fk-ard    to   demanding    double    time   or   sus-    i    adjun  such  disputes  or  problems  a-*  seem  to       printed  in  the  RrcoBo  at  the  same  time      In 
pending  or  Jlning  membeiti  who  had  worked    i    exist  outside  their  opportunities  Kr  prompt    I    my  reply  I  lu-end  to  ccmmvat  on  each  cf  the 


had  her  representatives  mere  long  agu  hju'b    ■ 
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thai  thf  more  money  they  spend  and 
Iho  more  men  they  employ  to  spi-nd  it, 
the  morf  important  they  beconif". 

Frankiy.  the  people  do  not  like  it.  and 
are  demanding  the  elimination  of  unnec- 
essary aKcncie.s  and  the  discontinuance 
of  unntces.sary  peacetime  expenditures. 
They  are  looking  to  this  Congress  for  re- 
lief. Our  people  are  intensely  patriotic. 
and  are  100  percent  behind  the  war 
effort,  and  will  not  object  to  wartime 
or  nocessary  expenses.  They  have  the 
privilege  and  right  to  complain  about 
expenditures  that  are  wholly  unneces- 
sary or  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

The  matters  set  forth  in  the  following 
resolution  clearly  and  concisely  express 
the  thoughts  and  mind.s  of  our  people: 

Whereas  the  shortage  of  manp<j\ver  and 
w.iste  ot  taxpayers'  money  has  become  a  serl- 
cus  matter  to  our  whole  Nation,  we  desire  to 
caV  to  the  attention  of  our  congressional 
delegation  in  Washington  the  waste  of  such 
manpower  and  money  as  is  shown  by  a  meet- 
ing recently  held  in  Riverton 

This  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
Informing  businessmen  in  regard  to  the  rules 
and  regulatinns  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration Both  Lander  and  Riverton  busi- 
nessmen were  asked  to  attend,  makins;  neces- 
sary a  50-mile  trip  for  those  attending  from 
Lander 

Not  one  but  three  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration representatives  were  present,  and 
when  the  meetlxig  was  over  only  .such  Infor- 
mation was  had  as  was  presented  in  a  pam- 
phlet distributed  .  t  the  meeting.  This  could 
a.s  well  have  been  mailed 

We  deplore  such  waste  of  needed  manpower, 
which  should  be  devoted  to  better  advantage 
In  other  more  vital  war  effort. 

We  further  protest  as^ainst  tlie  wa.ste  of 
taxpayers'  money  in  sending  three  represent- 
atives when  one  W(iUld  ha\e  been  mere  than 
sumclent.  No  doubt  they  are  well  paid  and 
travel  on  mileage  and  expen.ses  We  also  pro- 
test on  the  waste  of  vital  rubber  and  g;isoline 
caiLsed  by  the  apparently  unnecessary  trip 
of  tlie  Lander  businessmen:   Be  it 

Revolt  rd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senators  O  Maiionf.y  and  Roa- 
rRTSoN  and  to  Representntive  B.*rrett  at 
Washington.  D  C  .  and  to  T  C  Tonkin.  OfBce 
cf  Price  Administration  director  at  Clieyenne. 
Wyo. 


Resolution  of  Citizens  of  Kimball  County, 
Nebr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

nr    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurxdau.  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  MIILLR  of  Nebraska  Mr. 
ikor  under  leave  to  rximd  my  re- 
mark.H  m  the  Hkcord  I  indude  the  fol- 
low.n«  resolution  from  Kimball  County 
pies<'nted  to  me  to  b«-  printed  in  the  Con- 
CRCMJilONAL  Rcc'ord: 

We.  the  uiKlrraiKticd  citixenii  o(  Nebrunkii 
rmiding  it.  the  Kimball  territory,  do  heiehy 
pledKe  uur  wholeheai  ted  Biipport  to  the  war 
effort  iind  esju'dally  in  the  production  of 
f(H»d«fuffs  (^o  vifal  to  the  feeding  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  t?nited  States  To  this  end  we 
respectively  petition  our  Memliers  in  Con- 
gress to  siq)port  the  fcUcwmg  program: 


1  That  the  present  administration,  Irutofar 
as  it  can  b«  done,  guarantee  adequate  labor 
for  the  harvesting  of  crops  especially  pota- 
toes 

2  That  the  rationing  of  new  farm  ma- 
chinery now  In  the  hands  of  retail  dealers 
be  handled  exclusively  by  local  rationing 
txjards. 

3  That  neces.sary  fuel,  including  gasoline, 
be   a.ssured    the    producer 

4  That  the  present  deferment  of  necessary 
farm  workers  subject  to  selective  service  be 
continued  m  accordance  with  tlie  latest  regu- 
lation.t. 

5  That  farm  prices  either  be  raised  m 
order  to  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  wages  com- 
petitive with  defense  industries  or  the  scale 
of  wa^es  In  defen.se  industries  be  lowered  In 
order  that  the  farms  be  not  robbed  of  vital 
manpower. 

6  That  necessary  parts  for  machinery  be 
allocated  sufficient  to  accomplisli  increased 
pro<luction. 

7  Elimination  of  excess  profits  between 
food  producer  and  consumer 

8  EliminatKln  of  trade  barriers  betwi'en 
States  for  the  duration  of  the  war 

9.  Elimination  of  all  nonessential  Govern- 
ment spendino'. 

(Signatures  omitted.) 


Increased  Food   Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or    CALUOR.N  l.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Fcbruarij  4.  1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  in-  lude  the  following  Icttci  I  wrote 
to  Secietary  of  Agriculture  Wickard: 

CONGRfISS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

House  i)f  RrPRr.sENTATivEs. 
Washington.  D    C     February  2.  1943. 

Hon     Cl-AUDE   R     WiCKARD. 

Srcretarij  of  Agrxculturc, 

Washington .   D    C. 

My  Dr.AR  Mr  SErHFTARY  Your  recent  an- 
nounceinenl  of  the  new  f.irm  acreage  goals 
that  It  will  be  necessary  for  this  Nation  to 
achieve  in  the  near  future  if  essential  Fup- 
plies  of  focd  and  fiber  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  our  people  and  to  our  allie?,  brings  out 
very  forcefully  the  importance  of  the  Irri- 
gated lands  In  the  Western  States  to  any  pro- 
posal for  increa-e  of  food  and  fiber  crop.s 

It  IS  my  belief  that  the  irrigated  lands  of 
the  Western  States  offer  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  meeimg  the  Increased  demands 
for  food  and  fiber,  not  only  because  of  the  di- 
versity of  crops  made  possible  by  irrigation. 
but  on  account  of  the  high  crop  production 
per  acre  that  comes  from  the  rich  v)U»  of 
the   irrigated   valleys 

I  believe  It  i>  tlm'-ly  to  again  call  your 
attention  to  the  possiblllt :e«»  th:it  rxi^t  for 
increased  production  of  food  mid  fiber  th>t 
Would  be  inadr  pi*i»lble  by  the  early  comple 
tlon  of  the  C'>'ijtrnl  V:illry  wate  project  of 
California  Some  30  000  TOO  arrr«  of  ex- 
trrmeiy  fertile  land  would  Iwncnt  from  t/)» 
Completion  of  this  great  n-c  lainntiun  pro  - 
i«ct  Ten  of  the  flrnt  ne.  i.ry  :il?llculturili 
Counties  m  the  L'i;ited  Starrs  iirr  -ituatcd  In 
th'.>  area  and  the  other  ten  counties  located 
In  California's  Central  Valley  rank  high  In 
their  productive  capacity  per  acre 

The  irrigation  dam  at  Fnant.  which  is  de- 
signed   to   serve    the   Ave   southern   couuti^'», 


namely,  Kern.  Tulaie,  Kings.  Fresno,  and 
Madera,  with  a  supplemental  water  supply, 
is  virtually  completed  lacking  only  the  con- 
trol gates  The  irrigation  canals,  the  Friant- 
Kern  and  tlie  Madera,  can  be  built  witii  a  very 
minimum  of  critical  material  so  that  they 
will  be  adequate  to  convey  available  water 
to  the  fertile  lands  fur  the  duration. 

The  Shai^ta  Dam.  second  larges-t  concrete 
dam  ever  to  be  built,  will  be  completed  early 
In  1944  The  water  it  Is  designed  to  conserve 
for  irrigation  needs,  like  th(»e  from  the  Fri- 
ant  Dam.  will  continue  to  waste  to  the  sen 
uii'ess  the  D«"lta  Cross  Channel  and  the  Men- 
dota  Canal  are  built  to  convey  it  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  highly 
productive  land  that  but  waits  for  this  water 
to  produce  in  very  substantial  quantity  the 
products  now  so  desperately  required. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  besides  the 
soil,  climate,  etc  .  required  for  prt>ducin(j  a 
crop,  that  the  lands  in  the  we.stern  half  of 
the  United  States  mu^t  have  one  other  thing, 
without  which  all  the  others  are  useless: 
that  essential  thing  is  a  supplemental  water 
supply  that  must  be  provided  by  means  cf 
irrigation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  records  of  your 
Department  will  bear  out  the  fact  that  the-e 
Irrlgatec  lands  will  provide  in  increased  pro- 
duction such  vast  quantities  of  essential 
food,  fiber,  and  rubber  that  those  reclama- 
tlcn  projects  now  partly  constructed  should 
be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the 
minimum  use  of  essential  materials  Tlie 
demand  for  foods  will  e:;ist  long  after  the 
war  is  over  and  every  month  cf  delay  in 
again  getting  construction  under  way  on 
those  projects  now  curtailed  will  mean  un- 
told suffering  and  loss  of  human  life  that 
otherwise  could  have  been  prevented 
Sincerely  yours, 

A    J    Elmott. 


Move  the  Capital  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOfTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursdau.  February  4   1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks 
recalling  uhen  tho  White  House  was  in 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  in  the 
summer  of  1927  were  prompted  by  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  January  30.  1S43.  which 
I  place  in  the  Record  under  permission 
given: 

Mae  the  Capitm. 

MaJ  Gen  Alexander  A.  Vandegrift.  who 
commanded  the  Marines  on  Guadalcaiuil 
from  Augu.st  7  till  the  Army  took  over  re- 
cently. IS  back  in  this  country  In  W.ish- 
Ington  day  before  yesterday  (Jeneu.l  Vnru.e- 
grlft  told  rrporters  part  of  what  he  thinks 
about  the  OuadaUanal  nght  unU  the  troops 
engaged 

vANoroRtrr  on  riir  jam 

No  Koldlera  in  the  world  are  braver  than 
ouit.  Our  boy«  are  more  Inventive  and  re- 
•ourceful  than  the  Jap*  But,  aays  Vaiide- 
grift  the  Jii|)h  lire  excellent  fluhters  In  nd- 
ditlon.  they  are  »o  fanatical  that  "the  Jup 
soldier  won  t  BUrrender  until  he  is  practically 
unconscious  from  wounds  Most  (pf  those  wo 
captured  were  so  b.idlv  wounded  they  were 
unable   to  kill    them«elves" 

All  of  which  moves  us  to  supcest  that  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  be  i  .insferred 
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from  Washington  to  aome  point  In  the  Mid- 
dle West— maybe  on  one  of  the  many  l>eautl- 
ful  Minnesota  or  Wlaooofiin  lakes. 

OVrwOKJt  CAftTAL 

When  Washlnf[:ton  was  built  on  a  nmrnp 
Plte  to  be  our  Capital  Ctty,  It  waa  loflcany 
located  In  about  the  ml<»<lle  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  of  New  Hampabtre.  Masaa- 
rhuaettR.  Rhode  laland,  Connecticut.  New 
York,  PennBylTanlft,  Hew  Jersey.  Delaware, 
Maryland.  Virginia.  Mortb  Carolina.  South 
Caroilna  and  Georgia. 

The  Nation's  geographical  center  now.  how- 
ever, u  Ceutropolls.  Kana.,  and  Its  popula- 
tion cenu-r  Is  Just  outside  Carlisle.  Ind 

Washington  haa  one  of  the  country's  worst 
climates  In  the  sunmver;  and  in  winter,  too. 
It  Is  one  of  the  country's  worst  laid -out  cities 
for  niodem  automobile  traffic,  with  itfi  east- 
west  and  north -auuth  streets  hashed  up  by 
avenues  radiating  like  spokes  from  the  Cap- 
itol and   the  White  House 

The  city's  original  planners  doted  on  Greek 
architecture.  Result:  IJirge  numbers  of  low. 
sprawling  buildings.  In  which  you  have  to 
walk  miles  to  get  where  you  want  to  go.  In- 
stead of  letting  elevators  do  that  work  for 
you  in  high,  compact.  efBclent  buildings. 

We  think  we  ought  to  start  all  over  again 
and  build  us  a  modern  American  capital  city 
aumewherv  In  the  iflddle  West  The  Wash- 
ington buildings.  Including  the  new  and 
monftrouB  Pentagon,  coukl  be  used  for  stor- 
ing records — buslneaainen 's  answers  to  cease- 
less questionnairea.  motorists'  lists  of  how 
many  tires  they  had  last  year  and  what  serial 
numbers  those  tlrea  bore.  etc. 

But  the  fact  that  Washington  Is  outmoded 
as  a  Capital  City  and  geographically  left  be- 
hind- Is  not  the  mam  reason  why  we  should 
have  a  new  Capital  much  nearer  to  Uie  miUdie 
of  the  United  States. 

LOOK     WVST,     AMKRICAMS 

Tlie  mam  reaeon  is  that  as  long  as  we  keep 
the  Capital  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  Cap- 
Hal  will  keep  worrying  mainly  about  Europe's 
jiroblems  and  underrating  the  Japanese 
threat  to  the  United  States  from  the  Pacific. 

For  two  foolish  but  powerful  reasons,  the 
Japs  are  our  logical  enemies:  (1)  Their  skins 
are  brownish  yellow,  and  (3)  their  eyes  are 
squinchy  We  are  not  buUt  that  way;  hence, 
we  feel  Uiat  thej-  are  all  wTong.  and  they  feel 
that  we  are  all  wrong,  and  each  group  feels 
u  manifest  duty  to  destroy  the  other 

Worse,  the  Japs  as  fighters  are  comparable 
to  the  Iroqixjla  Indians  of  Colonial  times. 
Our  forefathers  licked  the  Iroquois,  but  they 
could  not  have  done  so  If  the  Iroquois  had 
had  as  Kood  weafxms  as  our  forefathers  had. 

The  Jape'  weapons  are  almost  as  good  as 
ours  We  can  lick  them  only  with  superior 
weapons  and  superior  forces  They  arc  hun- 
gry for  more  power  and  more  territory;  they 
hate  us.  but  they  love  the  lush  looks  of  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon,  and  Washlnpton.  and  are  de- 
termined to  take  at  leaat  that  much  ont  of 
us  sooner  or  later. 

Waahlngton.  being  8.000  miles  from  the 
west  coast,  cannot  grup  this  ominous  fact 
It  la  fascinated  by  Europe:  and  ao  It  aends 
a  badly  planned.  undermaDnr.d  expedition  of 
dsuntlesa  marines  to  pu»h  the  Jnps  otit  of 
the  Solomons,  and  our  boys  are  stopped  on 
Guadalcanal  and  sll  but  get  the'r  faces  shot 
ofT 

After  this  war,  Washtngtnri  will  agam  be 
meat  for  psclflsts  with  disarmament  goods 
to  sell.  If  the  countr>'  falls  for  that,  the 
Japs  will  wait  until  we  disarm  sulBeient  to 
suit  them,  and  then  they  will  descend  on 
Hawaii  again  If  they  can  take  Hawaii  in  a 
second  try,  as  they  well  may,  they  will  rwarm 
onto  our  Pacific  coast,  while  Washington 
wonders  what  has  hit  ua. 

What  we  need  to  a  genuinely  Amerlean 
caplUl  of  the  United  States,  m  place  of  the 
present  aeml-Kuropean  capital  at  Washing- 
ton.    U   all   the  Congressmeu  and  Senators 


from  west  of  the  Appalachlana  would  bard 
together  to  put  over  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  that  end.  we  don't  aee  how  tUey 
could  lose. 


Red|»roca1  Trrn^c  Agreeaeats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  cBoacu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thttrsday,  February  4,  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  include  the  foUowing  article  by 
Frank  R.  Kent,  from  the  Washington 
SUr  of  February  3.  1943 : 

RECTFaOCAL   TKAOE    ACKBEMrNTB    MaT    TaAP 

Refttblicans  Into  Isolation  Stand 
(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

The  administration  politicians  are  proceed- 
ing on  the  aaeumption  that.  p>ollUcally,  the 
Republican  teadership  In  Congreas  Is  foolish 
and.  Itself,  can  be  depended  on  to  nullify 
the  advantage  which  the  November  elections 
have  given  Its  party.  Perhaps  they  are  right 
about  that  and  within  a  short  while  the 
Republican  attack  will  be  of  such  character 
as  to  rob  their  1944  prospects  of  their  present 
charm 

Certainly.  It  requires  no  particuUr  dis- 
cernment to  aee  one  of  the  pitfalls  into  which 
the  rejuvenated  and  strengthened  Republi- 
cans may  easily  fall  It  is  easy,  too,  to  grbsp 
tbe  fact  thai  the  clever  admlntsuatlon 
politicians  are  silently  praying  that  they  will 
do  exactly  that.  They  hardly  can  wait  for 
the  thing  to  happen 

What  the  ooldly  practical  fellows  among 
the  New  Deal  tt'ateglsts  hope  Is  that  the 
Republicans  as  a  party,  or.  anyhow,  the  bulk 
of  them,  wtll  become  responsible  lor  the 
repudiation  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments which  oome  up  for  congressional  ap- 
proval within  a  short  time 

gnaOFASTLT  ZXPOSXD 

These  are  the  pacts  with  which  for  10  years 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  steadfastly 
has  tried  to  break  down  the  tariff  barriers 
that  blocked  the  international  channels,  and 
open  up  a  dear  and  unrestricted  flow  of 
trade  between  naUons.  Against  opposition 
(or,  anyhow.  lukewarmneFs )  inside  tbe  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  ouUide,  with  undevl- 
ating  persistence,  he  achieved  a  remarkable 
degree  of  suooeaa. 

The  strength  of  his  ideas  and  his  quiet 
courage  In  fighting  for  them  have  made  him 
the  outatanding  m«mber  of  the  Roosevelt 
Cabinet  and  rendered  him  Immune  to  the 
sniping  from  the  Inaide  as  well  as  the  out- 
aide,  to  which  hs  ta  coivstantly  subjcctad. 

Recent  bitter  critlclam  of  his  north  African 
policlea,  which  were  fully  approved  by  the 
President,  has  been  singularly  Ineffective  In 
shaking  conAdenoe  In  either  hu  mtefrity  or 
his  Wisdom. 

raa-OACMtMO  ACNUvncswr 

Tliough  tlie  Hew  Dealers  do  not  ll»t  them 
as  such,  tliese  reciprocal  trade  unrcntwum 
rat.k  as  the  moat  wholasunia  and  far-rt>MCh- 
Ing  achievement  of  the  Roosevelt  regime. 
Thty  constitute  the  one  expression  of  Inter- 
naUonal  cooperation  during  the  years  when 
the  administration  was  as  Uolatlonlst  in  its 
color  as  any  we  have  had. 

If.  now»  theae  agreements  should  be  re- 
pudiated, It  wotild  be  a  disastrous  backward 
step  toward  the  old  high-tariff  protection 
aystem  for  which  there  would  be  neither 
defense  nor  excuse. 


This  can  happen  only  If  the  Republicans 
cast  the  bulk  of  their  votes  against  them. 
It  Is  true  they  are  not  In  a  majority,  but 
there  Is  enou^  inertia  among  administra- 
tion Democrats  to  permit  the  Republicans  to 
create  a  majority  on  thiJ  issue 

If  that  happens,  the  Republicans  will  t* 
branded  again  as  the  Isolation  party.  All 
their  committee  resolutions  and  public  proc- 
lamations favoring  International  cooperation 
will  be  nullified,  and  as  a  party  they  will  be 
put  on  the  defensU-e — and  deserve  to  be. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  administra- 
tion politicians,  who  themselves  have  cared 
little  about  the  Hull  pacta,  are  eager  to  see 
this  happen  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
various  administration  Journalists  are  al- 
ready laying  the  foundation  for  the  attack 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  Republi- 
cans should  fall  into  this  trap.  Their  lead- 
ers mtist  know  that  any  form  of  isolationism 
is  now  abhorrent  to  the  majority  of  the 
American  people 

Smart  Republican  politic*  would  be  to 
seize  the  lead  in  urging  Indoreement  and  ex- 
tension of  these  agreements  That  would  ac- 
complish three  things — first,  it  would  frus- 
trate and  disappoint  the  New  Deal  politi- 
cians- second.  It  would  stamp  the  recent 
Republican  Party  professions  with  sincerity 
and,  measurably  at  least,  free  It  from  the 
taint  of  reactionism;  third.  It  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  health  of  our  own  country  and  of 
the  world  The  last  ought  to  t)e  enough — 
but,  in  politics,  there  are  always  other  con- 
siderations. 


Lefislatire  Prograa  of  tkc  Natioaal 
Grange 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATVB 
Thursday.  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  legislative 
program  of  the  National  Grange  for 
1943.  This  program  was  adopted  at  the 
seventy-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Grange,  held  at  Wenatchee. 
-Wash..  November  11-19.  1942.  I  regard 
this  as  a  constructive  pro(?ram  well  worth 
the  seriotis  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

1     CCNCKAL  POLICT 

The  supreme  task  confronting  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  those  who  fight  with  ua  in 
defence  of  clvlllwitlon  in  this  crucial  hour  Is 
to  ronquer.  subdue,  and  disarm  the  aCfMenr 
nntionp  With  that  accomplished,  the  neat 
step  will  be  to  establish  a  Just  and  endurInK 
prace  To  the  hrcompll«hment  of  this  high 
pttrpoae,  the  Orsnge  pledges  Its  undivided 
loyalty  and  devotion  and  the  l^eet  eJfiwU  tit 
all  IM  members 

Besides  furnishing  Its  propor«.lonate  Bhar« 
of  tlie  fighting  men,  the  responsibility  reet- 
ini,'  upon  agriculture  in  this  crisis  is  to  fur- 
nish tlie  food  and  fiber  needed  to  feed  end 
clotlu-  our  armed  forces  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, besides  making  up  the  deficiencies  of 
our  allies.  Confronted  with  many  handi- 
caps, the  beet  the  farmer  can  do  will  foil 
short  of  meeting  existing  needs,  and  anything 
short  of  oiu-  best  efforU  would  Jeopardiae  tho 
safety  of  our  cause. 
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To  insure  maximum  production,  farmers 
must  have  labor,  tquipment,  and  a  price  for 
their  prtxlticta  whiih  will  meet  production 
costs  To  temporize  on  questions  involving 
these  major  essentials  is  to  Invite  disa-^ter. 
The  conditiijn.s  which  the  Orange  deems  nec- 
essary to  succes.s  are  briefly  outlined  below 
and  are  then  discussed  m  greutcr  detail  In 
the  paragraph.s  which  follow: 

la  I  Adequate  manpower,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, repair  part.«.  transportation,  and  credit 
facilities  must  be  made  available  to  enable 
larmen*  to  achieve  the  production  goals  which 
have  been  c'stabll.^hl  d 

(b)  farmers  ma>t  receive  compensatory 
prices  for  their  products  to  Insure  adequate 
supplies  of  food  '^nd  fiber,  and  to  protect  us 
against  shortages  which  are  already  develop- 
ing 

(c)  Food  protluction  must  be  recognized  as 
a  defense  Industry   uid  treated  as  such 

(d)  The  national  lu'crest  demands  that  a 
sane  and  aouiid  manpower  ptjlicy  be  developed 
without  further  delay,  and  that  agriculture 
shall  not  be  further  stripped  of  essential 
workers 

(c)  Olve  agriculture  Its  fair  share  of  the 
national  income  Tlie  present  parity  formula 
should  be  modernized  and  should  include  all 
farm   lab«'r  coats. 

(f)  Curb  inflation  by  (I)  promoting 
abundant  production.  (2)  rationing  where 
shortages  are  inevitable,  (3)  the  use  of  ceil- 
ings only  to  prevent  profiteering,  and  (4) 
capturing  excess  profits  by  taxation  for  war 
support 

(gl  Adopt  the  pay-as-you-go  principle  In 
the  coUfi-tioii  of  Federal  income  t.ixes 

(h)  Unnecessary  nondefense  spending  must 
be  tliminat«d  and  the  wasteful  vise  of  public 
funds  under  any  circumstances  must  be  dis- 
countenanced 

,1)  Maintain  an  adequate  system  of  trans- 
portation, and  Rive  free  play  to  the  forces  of 
legitimate  competition. 

(J)  It  Is  Imperative  to  place  floors  under 
farnj  prices  to  prevent  another  post-war  col- 
lapse m  agricvilture  These  floors  should  bc» 
at  levels  equitable  to  Industry,  labor,  and 
agriculture 

(K)  Maintain  the  family-sizcd  farm  as  tlie 
standard  cf  American  agriculture  and  dis- 
coviruge  large-scale  or  corporation  farming, 
thus  upholding  Americas  greatest  bulwark 
of  (leiniKTBcy 

(1)  Bncourtge  the  further  development  of 
farmer-owned  and  controUrd  rooperntive  as- 
sociations in  the  Interest  of  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer 

(ml  There  munt  be  an  end  to  Mrlkes,  with 
their  crippling  effect  on  the  war  effort,  atid 
boycotts,  embargoes,  "hot  cargoes."  and  ilm- 
Jlar  devices  interlering  with  the  normal  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  food  cajmot  be 
tolerated 

(n)  Encouiase  cot^peraf Inn.  go<xl  will  and 
mutual  understanding  between  agriculture, 
Industry,  and  labor  to  promote  the  common 
welfare. 

2      MANPOWOt 

Tlie  acute  shortage  of  farm  labor  which 
exists  today  constitutes  utif  of  the  mi>st  seri- 
ous threats  to  the  security  and  well -being  of 
the  Nation.  Tlic  need  for  the  development 
of  a  more  rational  and  workable  manpower 
policy  IS  Imperative 

Adopted  at  a  time  when  there  were  mil- 
lions of  idle  men  m  the  tcimtry,  the  40-hour 
week  was  designed  ti>  spread  employment 
oppi>rt unities,  while  the  provision  for  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime  was  intended  to  make 
overtime  so  expensive  that  It  would  bo  em- 
ployed tuily  as  a  me:»£Ure  of  last  resort 

A  full  day  s  work  for  everyone  is  demanded 
by  existing  conditions  Men  should  be  fur- 
loughed  from  the  armed  forces  when  neces- 
sary to  plant  and  harve^st  crops  We  oppose 
any  attempts  to  freez?  labor  en  farrn.-^  Prices 
that  will  enable  farmers  to  compete  for  de- 
sirable labor  are  an  essential  requisite. 


3  arVISED  P.VRITT  FORMULA 

Based  on  conditions  which  existed  30  years 
ago,  the  present  formula  for  determining 
price  parity  in  agricultural  pmducts  is  largely 
olMolete      It  IS  grossly  unfair  to  agricultvire. 

A  comprehensive  survey  should  be  made 
to  deternune  the  proptjrtion  of  the  national 
income  which  would  t)e  equitable  for  each  of 
our  major  economic  groups,  and  a  new  parity 
formula  developed  which  will  assure  farmers 
an  equitable  share  of  that  income  Pending 
the  completion  cf  such  a  survey,  upon  which 
a  new  formula  may  be  l>a.«ed.  it  Is  essential 
that  we  establish  a  tempt  r.iry  method  of  de- 
termining parity  based  on  a  .sound  economic 
foundation.  Methods  should  be  adopted  f.>r 
keepins?  the  formula  up  to  date,  and  all  items 
entering  Into  production  costs  should  be  In- 
cluded In  the  index  of  things  which  farmers 
buy 

4  CONTROL     OF     INFt  ATION 

One  of  the  most  imp<irtant  battles  we 
have  to  fight  on  the  home  front  is  the  battle 
against  inflation  A  plentiful  supply  of  go<  ds 
is  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  against  In- 
flated prices  Any  policy  which  denies  farm- 
ers CDHipensatory  prices,  so  that  they  may 
produce  freely,  will  inevitably  cause  short- 
ages and  advancing  prices 

It  has  been  demonstrateti  (hat  aTiy  sound 
plan  for  the  control  of  inflation  must  in- 
clude wages  as  well  as  commodity  prices  and 
every  other  factor  entering  Into  the  situa- 
tion. The  40-hour  week  with  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime,  coupleu  with  the  high 
wages  paid  In  otir  war  industries,  is  the  un- 
derlying cause  for  our  drift   toward   inflation. 

Increased  purchasing  power  should  be  used 
largely  to  m.eet  production  costs  and  to  pay 
the  Increased  costs  of  Government  Price 
ceilings  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  profit- 
eering 

The  Orange  is  opposed  to  fubsldles  on  farm 
products  to  keep  price  ceilings  Intact  Such 
subsidies  would  m  reality  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer,  but  the  stigma  of  dr;*w- 
Ing  m<mey  out  of  the  Treasury  instead  <^f 
paying  it  In  would  attach  to  the  farmer. 
Besides,  subsidies  operate  to  Increase  the 
national  debt,  which  is  In  Itself  Inflationary 
With  billion*  of  d«illars  of  excess  purchasing 
power  m  the  hands  of  the  people,  cau.sed  by 
the  huge  war  ixpendltures  of  the  Oovern- 
ment.  we  have  no  moral  right  to  pass  on  to 
future  generations  any  par*  of  the  cost  for 
the  food  consumt'd  ttKlay 

3      POST-WAB     PLANNING 

While  present  conditions  call  for  the  Rreat- 
est  posKible  production  of  farm  pre  ducts, 
agriculture  will  again  be  face  to  face  with  a 
surplus  problem  when  we  pass  fri  m  a  war- 
time economy  to  one  of  peace  To  prevei^.t 
the  recurrence  of  the  disastrous  conditions 
fmm  which  agriculture  suffered  after  World 
War  No  1,  a  floor  must  be  placed  under  farm 
prices  This  fltxjr  must  be  established  at  a 
level  fair  to  agriculture.  Industry,  and  labor. 
This  will  call  for  reas«_)nably  balanced  pro- 
duction and  machinery  for  the  removal  of 
surpluses  fn^m  the  market,  so  that  prices 
may   not  fall   below  equitable  levels. 

The  United  States  should  assinne  its  re- 
spon.sibillty  in  planning  and  enforcing  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace.  Agriculture  should  be 
represented  at  the  peace  table  to  as.stire 
proper  protection  of  the  farming  industry. 

6     STABILIZING  PRICIS 

Prices  of  nonsurpltis  crops  can  be  stabilized 
at  equitable  levels  by  sound  practices,  em- 
ploying ccmperative  marketing,  marketing 
pgreements.  and  commcxiitv  loans 

A  two-price  system  should  be  utilized  In 
dealing  with  stirplus  crops  Means  should  be 
provld.d  to  expedite  the  flow  of  such  crops 
to  foreign  market.s.  or  for  conversion  to  spe- 
cial uses  domestically  A  sliding  scale  of  do- 
mestic prices  based  on  volume  can  be  em- 
ployed as  a  self-enforcing  means  of  produc- 


tion control,  as   has  long  been  done  by  the 
dairy  Industry 

7     SOIL     CONSERVATION 

S<ill  conservation  practices  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  should  not  be  used  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  acreage  control  under  any  farm 
program  In  no  case  should  surpluses  held 
by  the  Government  be  disposed  of  with  de- 
liberate intent  to  depress  farm  prices  below 
parity  levels,  determined  on  a  sound  basis. 

8      FARM  CnCDITS 

The  Grange  favors  a  cooperative  credit  sys- 
tem b.Lsed  on  sound  business  principles  under 
the  owner.'-hip  and  control  of  farmer  borrow- 
ers Proper  Federal  supervision  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  purposes  cf  the  Congress  are  complied 
with.  TTie  activities  of  the  Federal  agency 
should  b«'  strictly  limited  to  supervision,  and 
all  responsibility  for  operation  should  be 
placed  In  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  co- 
operative Institutions  m  the  field  The  prin- 
ciple of  Individual  and  Joint  responsibility  of 
borrowers  should  be  retained  as  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  fcr  the  safety  of  the 
.system 

More  responsibility  should  be  placed  on  the 
national  farm  loan  associations  in  the  mak- 
ing and  collecting  of  loans,  and  a  sufficient 
portion  of  Income  shcu.d  go  directly  to  the 
lissoclatlons  to  enable  them  to  meet  their 
legitimate  co.sts  of  operation 

Per  .several  years  efforts  have  been  made 
to  supplant  f%rmer-owned  and  controlled 
cooperative  credit  with  Government-linanccd 
credit,  which  would  Involve  increased  cen- 
tralized control,  to  which  we  object  S<ime 
of  the  money  advanced  by  the  Government 
to  refinance  the  farm-mortgage  debt  during 
the  depression  h:us  since  been  refunded  Our 
purpose  should  be  to  continue  this  proces.s 
as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing 
the  efBciency  of  the  system 

•     STNTHmC    RUIlBtH 

With  our  supply  of  natural  rubber  cut  r.ff 
by  tlie  war  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  delay 
and  bungling  that  have  characterized  our 
efforts  to  launch  a  protrram  for  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  rubber  can  no  longer  be 
safely  tolerated  The  maintenance  of  essen- 
tial motor  transportation  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional ecfmomy    as  well  as  the  war  effort 

The  need  for  speeding  up  the  construc- 
tion of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  I*  so  pressing  that  ways  and 
means  mu^t  be  found  to  allow  the  work  to 
proceed  Other  essential  industries  munt 
yield  sufficient  priorltle*  in  critical  materials 
to  make  this  pos-'lble  Transportation  la  Just 
as  vital  as  production  Wherever  practicable 
surplus  farm  pnxlucts  shculd  be  Utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  rubber 

10     FARM    CHCMCRCT 

The  dislocations  occasioned  by  the  war 
render  It  necessary  that  we  should  produce 
domestically  many  commodities  which  we 
formerly  l.mported.  such  as  rubber  We 
favor  specific  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  experiment 
stall' )ns  to  develop  new  crops  to  fill  existing 
needs.  We  also  favor  continued  research  to 
find  new  Industrial  uses  for  surplus  ferm 
crops. 

II.    FARM    MACHINERT 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  farm  labor,  if 
production  goals  are  to  be  met.  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  farmers  to  secure  more 
adequate  supplies  of  farm  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, and  repairs.  We  believe  that  the 
allocations  made  by  the  War  Production 
Board  in  this  connection  will  fall  far  short 
of  filling  minimum  needs. 

12      TRANSPORTATION 

We  are  convinced  that  each  type  of  tran.^- 
portatlon  should  ^e  allowed  to  develop  and 
operate  without  any  undue  restrictions  (r 
handicaps  imposed  by  the  Oci\  eminent.    Car- 
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rlers  should  net  be  allcwed  to  charge  higher 
rates  than  are  necessary  to  produce  com- 
pensatory returns. 

We  favor  continued  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  tlie  railroads  and  permitting  the 
consolidation  of  competing  lines  In  the  In- 
terest of  economy,  where  such  consolidations 
do  not  adversely  affect  the  public  Interest 

We  favor  the  retention  of  the  long-and- 
short-haul  section  of  the  Transportation  Act 

We  favor  the  si>eedy  elimination  of  all 
arbitrary  and  unnecessary  transportation 
barriers  as  between  States. 

We  also  favor  uniformity  as  between  the 
States  in  codes  regulating  trafBc.  as  well  as 
the  size,  weiglit.  and  speed  of  motor  vehicles 
using  the  public  highways. 

The  Grai.ge  is  opposed  to  placing  any  arbi- 
trary restrictions  en  the  distance  that  a 
motcrtrucit  may  l>e  driven  under  prevailing 
conditions  on  any  particular  trip. 

Every  special  tax  collected  for  highway 
Improvement  should  t>e  confeerved  for  that 
purpose  alone.  No  diversion  of  such  funds 
should  be  allowed  and  no  taxation  or  regu- 
lation of  motor  vehicles  should  be  permitted 
which  has  for  its  purpose  any  increa.'^e  in 
cost  or  restriction  cf  use  In  order  to  equalize 
competitive  conditions  as  between  different 
types  of  carriers. 

The  tremendous  volume  of  wartime  traf- 
fic now  being  carried  on  our  inland  water- 
ways, supplementing  other  forms  of  trans- 
portatltm  and  relieving  congestion  on  the 
railroads,  more  than  Justifies  *'ie  money  ex- 
pendec  in  their  development.  Our  water- 
borne  commerce  should  not  be  hindered  or 
restricted  by  unnecessary  regulation  or  in- 
terference from  any  source. 

13.    TAXATION 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  national 
emergency  with  which  we  are  confronted 
calls  for  the  highest  taxe*  In  our  history 
Any  new  taxes  that  may  be  imposed  in  this 
connection  should  be  levied  as  fairly  and 
equlUbly  as  possible,  always  keeping  in  mind 
the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

The?e  levies  should  be  of  tuch  a  character 
as  not  to  deetroy  our  system  of  private  en- 
terprise. It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  without  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  democracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  any  undue  profits  In  c<jnnec- 
tlon  with  Government  contract.,  or  otherwise. 

No  unduly  btiidensome  or  discriminatory 
tax  should  be  placed  on  any  commodity  solely 
because  llie  tax  is  easy  to  collect 

We  favor  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  In  collect- 
ing Federal  Income  taxes,  believing  that  what- 
ever shortcoming*  such  a  plan  may  have  will 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Its  ad- 
vantages 

We  favor  the  principle  of  allowing  limited 
deductions  from  income  tax  for  funds  in- 
\ested  in  war  bonds,  the  payment  of  life  in- 
surance premiums  on  jK)llcles  acquired  prior 
to  September  1.  1P42,  and  for  the  payment  of 
debts  contracted  before  that  date 

In  the  development  of  our  Federal  tax  pro- 
grams, due  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  dry 
up  the  sources  of  revenue  upon  which  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions  must  depend  to 
finance  their  activities  Tax  policies  that 
would  pauperize  the  States  and  local  units, 
would  strike  a  deadly  blow  against  the  very 
foundations  of  our  system  of  government. 

14     NONISSENTIAL   IXPENDrrL'RES 

The  unprecedented  burdens  of  taxation 
that  the  people  are  compelled  to  carry  call  fcr 
greater  economy  In  Government  than  we 
have  heretofore  pracUced  The  expenditure 
of  public  funds  for  nonessential  purposes 
Should  be  stopped  without  further  delay. 

While  the  exigencies  of  war  make  It  neces- 
sary that  our  national  debt  should  be  ex- 
panded to  unprecedented  proportions,  reck- 


lessness and  waste  in  the  use  of  public  funds 
must  not  be  tolerated. 

IS      OONSSXVATION    AND    FORKSTBT 

As  an  aid  In  the  development  of  a  lorvg- 
tlme  forestry  program  for  the  Nation,  we 
recommend : 

(a)  Aid  to  forest  land  owners  in  such  mat- 
ters as  protection  against  Insect  pests,  fire. 
and  disease:  technical  advice  in  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  forest  producu;  suit- 
able credit  provisions;  equitable  taxation;  re- 
search, and  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
forest  survey  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Speeding  up  acquisition  and  additions 
to  the  national  forests  of  forest  and  submar- 
glnal  land  unsuitable  to  private  ownership, 
under  conditions  that  will  be  fair  to  the  land 
owners,  the  States,  and  to  local  governmental 
units. 

(C)  Adequate  Federal  reimbursements  U) 
counties  in  lieu  of  taxes  during  readjustment 
of  the  tax  program 

(d)  Proper  encoviragement  and  assistance 
to  the  owners  of  farm  woodlots.  comprising 
one-fourth  of  all  our  forest  lands. 

le)  Needed  steps  to  conserve  watersheds, 
soils,  and  wildlife. 

(f)  The  Forest  Service  must  remain  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  anJ  all  Federal 
forest  actlviUes  should  be  consolidated  there- 
under. The  administration  cf  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  should  be  transferred  to  this 
department. 

18.    AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION 

We  approve  of  proper  appropriations  for 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  for  the  support 
of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  heme 
economics,  together  with  adequate  funds  for 
State  experiment  stations.  We  commend  the 
helpful  and  practical  natvire  of  the  voca- 
tional-training programs  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  This  work  Is  hampered  under 
present  conditions  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  agricultural 
teachers  have  entered  the  armed  forces  or  are 
engaged  In  other  phases  of  war  work  The 
courses  concerned  with  the  repair  and  oper- 
ation of  tractors,  trucks,  automobiles,  and 
general  farm  machinery  have  been  particu- 
larly useful. 

17.    FARM    TENANCY 

Tlie  Orang*  favors  continued  efTorU  for 
the  development  of  a  sound  program  for  the 
relief  of  farm  tenancy.  In  attacking  this 
problem,  proper  emphasis  should  be  plated 
on  the  correction  of  conditions  which  annu- 
ally cause  many  home  owners  to  slip  into 
the  tenant  class. 

1 8     rCDCIAL  RXSRVI  BTSTEM 

To  improve  the  banking  system  of  the  Na- 
tion, we  recommend: 

(a)  Making  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
more  strictly  responsible  to  Congress,  with 
proper  safeguards  against  temp>orary  inter- 
ruptions of  policy  for  purposes  of  political 
expediency. 

(b)  Preventing  the  manipulation  of  bank 
credit  for  private  profit. 

(CI  Making  the  banking  system  of  the  Na- 
tion more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  business,  with  no  un- 
necessary monetary  barriers  to  foreign  com- 
merce. 

(d)  Giving  agriculture  proper  representa- 
tion on  the  boards  of  the  12  Reserve  banks. 

19.    FOREIGN    TRADE 

We  believe  that  in  the  past  the  interests 
of  American  agriculture  have  not  been  ad- 
equately protected  under  the  workings  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  While 
foreign  trade  has  naturally  been  greatly  dis- 
rupted by  the  war,  with  the  return  of  peace 
we  shall  again  come  face  to  face  with  this 
issue.  The  Orarige  maintains  that  the 
American   farmer   U   entitled   to   the   home 


maikrt  to  the  limit  of  his  cspacity  to  supply 
It. 

All  laws  and  regulations  respecting  sanl- 
taxy  requirements  and  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  insect  pests  and  animal  llaeases  must  be 
kept  in  full  force  and  effect. 

20.    THE    DAIRT    IKOUSTRT 

Neither  the  Department  of  Agriculture  nor 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  should 
engage  In  promotional  work  to  encourage  the 
use  of  Imitation  dairy  producU.  It  Is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  dairy  industry  as  well 
as  to  the  consuming  public  that  all  legis- 
lation for  the  control  and  regulation  a* 
manufacturers  or  dealers  In  imitation  dairy 
products  should  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect 

2 1       LABOR     LBGISLATION 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  legitimate  alms 
and  objectives  of  organized  labor.  However, 
thtre  is  urgent  need  for  revamping  Federal 
legislation  with  reference  to  labor  and  In- 
dustry and  to  eliminate  all  bottlenecks  that 
in  any  way  retard  the  successful  prosecution 
cf  the  war.  Disputes  between  labor  and 
management  should  be  promptly  settled 
without  the  stoppage  of  work. 

We  condemn  strikes,  twycott.?.  "hot  cargo" 
edicts,  and  general  racketeering  that  Inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  the  production  of  war  supplies,  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  We  ask  for  the 
enactment  and  vigorous  enforcement  o*  more 
stringent  regulauon*  to  prevent  abtises  in 
this  connection. 

X2.  CTTSSINC  ■tJRKAUCllACT 

The  growth  of  our  Federal  bureaucracy 
constitutes  nothing  leas  than  a  menace  to 
our  dual  system  of  government  and  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  The  rights  of  the  Suus 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  must  be 
p.-Tserved  and  defended.  The  Constitution 
must  be  obeyed  anc}  respected,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  usurpation  of  power  must  be 
sternly  resisted  Extraordinary  delegations 
of  power  by  Congrese  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  should  contain  a  proviso  for  their 
automatic  termination  at  the  end  of  the 
emergency. 

33.     RADIO    SaOAOCASTINO 

Since  the  major  proportion  of  the  farm 
homes  of  the  Nation  depend  upon  service 
from  "clear  channel"  radio  sulions.  we  op- 
poM  any  action  to  reduce  the  number  of 
these  stations  In  order  to  |ivr  more  service 
to  the  large  centers  of  population,  which  «• 
already  well  supplied 

34    FASM  asi-assrKTATion 

We  urge  that  sgrlruiture  be  given  proper 
representation  on  all  war  agencies,  boards, 
and  commissions  dealing  with  farm  problems. 


The  Bar  in  a  World  at  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or    NXBSASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  1,1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Nebra-ska  Bar  Association  by  the 
president  of  the  associaUon.  Mr.  Paul 
Boslaugh,  on  the  very  appropriate  sub- 
ject The  Bar  In  a  World  at  War. 
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Thf  Govnnment  PiintuiK  Office  has 
e.slinialpd  thai  it  will  cost  SI 35  to  print 
the  address  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  Decemb«T.  1  year  ago,  this  Nation  was 
precipitated  suddenly  Into  tl)e  horror,  the 
perils,  and  uncertainties  of  a  world  war. 
Gradually,  but  continually,  since  that  day 
the  grim  shadow  of  this  mmhty  conflict  has 
moved  across  our  land.  The  assault  upon 
all  we  count  dear  has  united  America,  as 
we  have  thrown  Into  the  contest  the  mate- 
rial wealth,  the  creative  scientmc  skills,  and 
the  millions  of  the  stms  and  diiughters  of 
America  Fully  mindful  of  the  dangers  of 
the  road  we  must  travel,  of  the  strength  of 
the  foes  that  would  conquer  us,  we  have  yet 
seen  the  spirit  of  Amerlca-lhe  Intangible 
quality  of  life  that  l.s  the  bulwark  of  a  free 
p^ple — rUe  to  meet  the  challenge,  and  dt'dl- 
cate  Itself  to  the  service  of  mankind  upon 
the  altar  of  victory. 

The  members  of  the  bar  of  Nebraska  are 
now  convened  In  this  Important,  peaceful, 
and  metropolitan  city  In  the  Initial  hour  of 
another  annual  meetlni?  of  the  asr.oclatlon, 
many  thousand.s  of  miles  removed  from  any 
of  the  actual  conflicts  now  occurring  In  the 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world  But  the 
bar  in  a  very  real  sense,  like  the  Nation.  Is 
subject  to  and  affected  by  the  whims  and 
actions  of  one  cruel,  ambitious,  and  wicked 
man  and  his  followers.  Wholly  opposed  to 
our  choice,  and  without  regard  to  how  much 
we  re-sent  It,  the  m:inner  of  our  living  and 
our  future  depends  in  no  .small  measure  upon 
the  uncertain  course  of  the  fortunes  or  mis- 
fortunes of  Hitler  and  his  evll-lntentloned 
partners  In  conquest 

It  Us  the  ple.i.''Ure  and  duty  of  lawyers  to 
study,  consider,  and  cUscibs  subjects  and 
problems  peculiar  to  the  Oclds  of  their  ac- 
tivities. But  the  reality  that  now  confronts 
us  Is  world  wide,  total,  grim  war.  unrelieved 
by  prospect  of  immediate  victory  or  early 
peace— a  war.  the  objective  of  which  Is  the 
destruction  of  our  plan  of  government  and 
philosophy  of  society  Peace  we  will  not  con- 
sider except  as  a  sequel  of  unconditional  sur- 
render and  our  complete   victory 

This  being  our  situation  and  our  m<»od.  a 
pronouncement  on  an  academic  or  abstract 
theme  would  at  this  time  be  of  doubtful 
:icccptance.  Rather,  it  is  more  appropriate 
now  to  be  conscious  of  the  problems  and 
dangers  which  threaten  our  Nation  and  lUs 
institutions,  and  to  consider  the  part  that 
can  and  should  be  taken  by  the  bar  In  a 
world  at  war 

It  would  not  be  entirely  to  the  ciedit  of  the 
profession  If  the  members  of  the  bar  were 
dlspoeed  or  able  to  conlinue  about  their 
UMJn!  cnfiagements  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  their  professional  activities  unin- 
terruptedly and  unaffected  by  the  many 
changes  and  duties  caused  by  and  incident  to 
this  all-out  conflict  When  loyal  citizens 
meet  together  their  program  and  proceedings 
should  reflect  and  consider  something  of  the 
disk^ations.  obllgationo.  and  new  opportuni- 
ties for  service 

The  bar  has  a  large  stake  in  this  content, 
both  in  the  defeat  of  the  ambitions  and 
plans  of  the  would-be  world  conquerors,  and 
m  the  return  to  the  people  of  our  Republic, 
immediately  the  emerfency  is  past  of  the 
liberties,  rights,  and  privileges  which  have 
been  and  may  be  surrendered  by  them 

This  Is  well  expressed  In  a  report  to  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation  in    1941: 

"One  of  the  phenomena  of  sjx-lal  violence 
which  inevitably  recurs  in  parallel  with  the 
rights  of  every  atisolutist  regime  is  the  dis- 
intpRra  .on  of  Uie  bar  and  the  destruction 
of  us  lapaclty  to  protect  the  citizen  from 
aggietiiun.    It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 


that  the  freedom  of  the  profession  of  the 
law  13  inseparable  from  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  they  must  both  decline  as  au- 
tocracy and  bureaucracy  advance.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  members  of  the  profession  are 
forced  downward  to  be  mere  technicians  is 
nn  infallible  index  of  the  loss  of  popular 
liberty  "■ 

The  lawyers  of  Nebraska  have  unselfishly 
and  unhe.«ltatlngly  done  and  are  doing  their 
full  part  In  this  tremendous  undertaking  to 
assure  the  complete  disappointment  of  the 
enemy  and  the  continuance  of  coru-tltutlonal 
representative  government  They  largely 
make  up  the  local  and  appeal  board-^  provided 
by  the  Selective  Service  Act  Civilian  de- 
fense activities  have  had  their  full  contribu- 
tion. They  predominate  as  members  of  the 
ration  boards  They  have  been  participants, 
and  in  more  than  a  few  Instances  lenders,  in 
the  campaigns  for  necessary  scrap  materials, 
for  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  In  providing  relief 
and  benefit  funds  A  wide  range  of  other 
war  work  has  benefited  and  been  advanced  by 
their  sustaining  efforts.  No  Instance  has 
been  disclosed,  either  fancied  or  real.  In  which 
any  member  of  the  bar  has  failed  to  respond 
to  every  opportunity  or  reasonable  expecta- 
tion in  these  and  many  other  fields  without 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  undertaking,  the 
time  required,  or  the  personal  sacnfcc  In- 
volved. 

It  was  the  objective  of  the  special  commit- 
tee on  war  work  of  the  Nebnuska  State  Bar 
Association  that  every  county  and  commu- 
nity in  the  State  should  have  a  functioning 
committee  of  lawyers  who  would,  as  their 
Individual,  patriotic  duty,  extend  the  aid 
proper  to  be  given  to  those  In.  or  alxjut  to 
enter,  the  armed  forces,  and  to  their  de- 
pendents: to  be  available  to  advise  and  co- 
operate with  all  auxiliary  arms  and  agencies, 
and  to  conserve  the  practice  of  those  practi- 
tioners of  the  bar  who  had.  for  the  duration, 
ceased  their  professional  pursuits.  This  ob- 
jective has  been  all  but  attained,  as  is  shown 
by  the  report  of  this  committee  published  as 
a  part  of  the  program  of  this  meeting,  as  a 
result  of  the  untiring  effort  and  determina- 
tion of  the  committee  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Its  chairman    Robert  R    Mocdie 

The  Nebra.'-ka  State  Bar  Association  has 
here  a^ain  demon-strated  what  an  organized, 
unified  bar  can  do  It  early  realized  that 
many  conditions  would  have  to  be  confronted 
which  were  entirely  new,  that  the  natural 
unit  of  helpfulness  In  the  State,  as  applied 
to  local  matters,  was  the  State  association 
working  through  a  committee  on  war  work, 
and  that  to  the  extent  It  was  implemented  to 
advise,  counsel  and  execute.  It  would  be 
helpful  and  suicessJul.  and  entitled  to  credit 
and  the  reward  of  Important  and  ind'.speni-a- 
ble  work  well  done 

It  may.  and  la  fairness  should  be  said,  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  that  the  special  com- 
mltteo  on  war  work  has  obtaiiud  remarkable 
results  In  organizing  the  bar  of  Nebriuska  on 
behalf  of  the  pccpie  of  the  State,  and  that 
when  the  full  facts  and  results  are  known, 
they  will  testify  to  a  devotion  to  the  tradition 
and  Ideals  of  the  bar  In  behalf  of  the  people 
which  has  seldom  been  equaled 

Thi*  voluntary,  important  service  of  the 
lawyers  of  Nebraska,  without  personal  ad- 
vantage, flows  from  purest  patriotism  and  Is  a 
guaranty  of  their  continuing  efforts  In  the 
naiional  cause. 

The  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of 
the  bar  In  a  world  at  war  are  many  and 
progressive 

This  IS  the  fifth  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  all -Inclusive,  integrated  bar  of  Nebraska. 
It  has  Just  attained  kindergarten  age.  but  Its 
activities  and  accompU.^-hmenfs  have  been 
many.  They  exhibit  evidence  of  gradual  im- 
priuement  and  elevated  standards,  and  have 
reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  The 
members  may  with  becoming  modesty  be 
Justly  proud  of  us  progress  and  its  accom- 
plishments. 


The  major  objective  of  this  association 
should  and  must  be  the  improvement  of 
the  admlnLstratlon  of  Justice;  anything  else 
is  minor.  Tlie  character  of  Justice,  enjoyed 
or  suffered  as  the  case  may  t)e.  depends  in  a 
large  degre?  up<jn  the  character.  Industry, 
confidence,  and  conscience  of  the  members 
of  the  bar. 

Tlie  court,  the  bar.  and  the  Judicial  council 
of  this  State  have  under  consideration  the 
subject  of  simplification  of  procedure  as  a 
means  of  improvement  of  the  admlnl.«tration 
of  Justice  There  are  those  who  have  ques- 
tioned whether  now  is  a  proper  time  to  con- 
sider or  adopt  changes  in  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice or  procedure.  All  agree  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  system  must  be  preserved. 
One  of  the  ways  to  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  these.  It  Is  believed.  Is  by  the  im- 
provement and  simplification  of  that  system, 
ai'.d  the  elimination  of  the  cf.uses  of  or  cp- 
portuniiy  for  unnecessary  delays  and  Inef- 
ficiency. The  system  should  be.  it  Is  believed, 
as  a  guaranty  of  Its  continuance,  brought 
Into  harmony  with  the  tempo  of  modern  life, 
and  strengthened  to  withstand  the  stress 
and  exactions  of  the  forces  which  will  crme 
into  operation  when  the  full  effect  of  the  dis- 
locations of  the  present  crisis  are  experienced. 
Many  Instances  of  the  past  convince  that  It 
has  not  been  In  times  of  peace,  ease,  and 
plenty,  when  people  are  .satisfied  with  thlr.gs 
and  conditions  as  they  are.  but  In  periods  of 
stress  and  crisis,  when  thouRht  of  funda- 
mentals are  Imperative,  that  forward  steps  in 
law  and  government  have  been  taken. 

Tlie  Immediate  task  is  to  win  the  war. 
Failure  to  win  means  the  loss  of  that  m'>t 
precious  thing  we  call  our  way  of  life.  This 
is  a  task  for  all,  and  while  it  Is  being  done 
our  civilian  and  military  organizations  and 
facilities  must  be  made  to  function  with  the 
utmost  efficiency  The  ones  who  remain  at 
home  have  the  important  and  necessary  duty 
of  pre.serving  inviolate  the  American  funda- 
mentals, the  liberties,  rights,  and  privileges 
for  which  men  have  fought  and  died,  and  for 
the  continuance  of  which  many  of  our  young 
associates  are  offering  their  bodies  as  bul- 
warks for  our  liberties  and  homes. 

When  the  glorious  day  of  peace  comes,  as 
It  will,  and  American  institutions  are  sub- 
jected to  unprecedented  test,  as  they  will  be, 
if  our  democracy  Is  to  survive  In  the  contest 
with  foreign  ideologies  and  .systems.  It  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  Itj  efficiency  In 
those  days,  probably  nowhere  will  efficiency 
be  more  Important  than  m  the  admlnlstta- 
tion  of  Justice 

The  bar  In  a  world  at  war.  the  courts,  and 
the  people  as  well,  are  confronted  with  and 
afTectcd  by  the  problems  resulting  from  the 
trend  toward  and  the  tremendously  Incrcius- 
Ing  number  of  boards,  agencies,  and  commis- 
sions, and  the  ever-widening  of  the  authority 
and  powers  assumed  and  exercised  by  them. 
Governmental  agencies,  boards,  and  adminis- 
trative bodies  endowed  with,  or  wliirh  have 
assumed,  quasi-Judicial  powers  have  come  in 
conllict  With  judicial  pnx-esses.  and  have  pro- 
voked much  opposition,  dissatisfaction,  and 
discussion  The  support  for  these  has  been 
the  belief  that  the  bar  has  employed  dilatory 
tactics,  created,  tolerated  ;.nd  re.'crted  to 
technicalities,  and  that  the  procedure  in  the 
courts  Is  slow,  too  expensive,  too  cumbersome, 
and  that  the  results  are  too  vn^-ertaln.  These 
charges  have  been  suppoi  ted  by  some  in- 
stances and  experiences.  The  legal  profes- 
sion has  lost  confidence  and  has  been  ousted 
from  some  of  Its  former  activities.  It  Is 
claimed  that  this  has  been  due  to  procedure 
whl-h  is  too  much  bound  to  the  formalities 
of  the  past  and  has  net  adjusted  Itself  to 
the  speedier  tempo  of  the  present  progress. 
Much  of  the  proper  business  of  the  courts 
has  been  lost  to  administrative  boards  and 
agencies.  It  may  be  conceded  that  these 
have  on  occasion  given  speedier  decisions; 
but  that  they  have  been  of  a  better  qualry 
of  Justice   no  one  can   honestly   claim.     To 
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suggest  that  such  tn  organization  can  be 
accviser,  proeecutor,  and  Judge,  and  arrive  at 
a  Just  verdict.  Is  contrary  to  human  nature 
and  experience.  Many  of  the  decisions  verify 
this  conclusion. 

The  conception  that  these  should  be  ad- 
ministrative in  character,  created  and  lim- 
ited by  definite  provlslone  of  duly  enacted 
law.  has  long  slnoe  been  abandoned;  tbey 
are  now  quasi-Judicial  bodies;  the  origin  of 
some  is  not  enacted  law,  but  executive  or- 
der; they  sometimes  make  orders  based  on 
the  contents  of  executive  order,  with  small 
consideration  or  regard  for  the  Constitution 
or  acts  of  Congress.  Their  rulings  are  fre- 
quently free  from  any  real  or  effective  review- 
by  the  courts. 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
reads : 

"After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  mat- 
ters presented  to  the  National  War  Labor 
Boarc'  at  and  In  conjunction  with  tbe  public 
hearing  •  •  •  the  Board  finds  It  has 
no  power  under  executive  order  •  •  •  to 
Issue  any  directive  order  or  regulation  in 
these  disputes  governing  tbe  conduct  of  tbe 
State  or  municipal  agency  Involved." 

The  subject  then  for  decision  was  tiie 
right  of  the  Board  to  Intervene  In  dis- 
putes between  local  governments  and  their 
employees.  In  lU  ruling  there  Is  no  ref- 
erence to  Constitution  or  law.  but  only  to 
the  Executive  order  which  was  silent  on  this 
particular  subject.  Presumably  if  the  Exec- 
utive order  bad  said  something  a  little  dif- 
ferent, the  Board  could  have  reached  an  op- 
posite ocnclusion  and  put  the  affairs  of  a 
community,  such  as  Omaha,  at  the  mercy 
or  whims  of  the  War  Labor  Board  The  fact 
that  this  ruling  was  baaed  solely  on  Executive 
order  is  neither  novel  nor  exceptional. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  tbe  ordinary 
procedtire  was  applied  In  this  case,  not  to  the 
Steel  Trust  or  a  large  mall  order  house,  but.  to 
the  taxpayers  and  people  of  the  metropolitan 
city,  which  unoer  the  Coustitutlon  and  the 
law  are  enUtled  to  the  prlvUeges  and  righU  of 
local  self -government.  lU  right*  however.  In 
this  Instance,  were  not  resolved  by  what  is 
written  In  the  Ifcwa  and  constitution — these 
did  not  have  either  notice  or  mention — but  by 
the  terms  of  an  Executive  order,  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Board,  which  few.  If  any,  of  the  people 
In  the  municipality  affected  had  seen  or  even 
heard  about.  Such  JudgmenU  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  effective  review  by  any  court. 

Here  Is  occasion  for  serious  thought.  This 
trend  fairly  presents  the  issue,  whether  the 
American  people  shall  be  governed  by  tbe 
laws  made  by  tbelr  duly  elected  representa- 
tives, construed  and  enforced  by  independent 
courts,  or  by  appointed  bureaucrats  who 
interpret  and  decide  almost  as  they  please. 

The  American  people  in  normal  times  want 
their  controverales  beard  and  their  rights 
adjudicated  by  the  courts,  and  not  by  boards 
and  commissions.  T>  ey  have  confidence  in 
the  procedure  and  oeremoniea  of  the  court- 
room. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  our  people  that  they 
have  faith  and  pride  in.  and  respect  for  the 
couru.  Elevatad  and  In  a  measure  isolated 
as  Judges  are.  the  American  people  neverthe- 
less feel  that  the  coiirts  are  their  own.  and 
their   refuge  and  their  protection. 

There  are  many  people  not  directly  con- 
nected with  any  work  of  the  court,  who  have 
never  seen  and  may  never  see  an  American 
court  in  operation.  They  do  not  precisely 
know  its  Jurisdiction  or  comprehend  Its  pro- 
cedure The  principles  which  control  lU  pro- 
ceedings or  determine  Its  dellberatlona  and 
conclusions  are  unknown  to  them,  but  they 
continue  with  a  aattafylng  assurance,  under 
the  roof  and  In  the  ownership  their  efforts 
and  labors  have  ^Ised  and  accumulated,  and 
they  enjoy  and  hare  confidence  In  their  free- 
dom and  rlghu.  because  they  know  that  there 
U  an  estabhsbed  area  where  oppression  and 
lawlessneas  m«y  not  enter  and  stay,  that  they 
cannot  ba  diapoaaaased.  injurad.  or  deatroyed 


except  after  a  fair  hearing  by  their  peers, 
guided  by  the  law,  and  crystallised  Into  a  law- 
ftil  judgment  of  a  court,  proceeding  from  a 
just  consideration  of  the  facts,  and  controlled 
by  the  principles  of  law  of  universal  applica- 
tion and  not  by  the  caprice  of  any  one  man 
or  small  group  of  men.  Tbey  have  faith  that 
If  all  other  redress  falls,  there  is  for  them,  as 
a  last  resort,  a  remedy  provided  In  some  man- 
ner not  clearly  understood  or  dlacerned  by 
them  by  the  provlslona  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  not  Infrequent  that  the  layman  who  be- 
lieves that  he  has  been  wronged  aaserU  that 
he  vrtll  go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  necessary, 
for  his  final  reUef.  It  is  Imperative  for  our 
democracy,  freedom,  and  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, that  this  confidence  and  pride  in,  and 
respect  for  the  courts  shall  not  be  lessened, 
much  less  destroyed.  True  it  Is  that  this  de- 
votion Is  often  incorrectly  conceived  and 
aometlmes  childlike  In  Its  simplicity,  but  it 
Is  noble  tn  Its  origin  and  IndlRpensable  in  its 
perpetuity.  The  faith  of  the  common  man 
that  American,  even-handed  justice  under 
law.  Is  available  without  discrimination  for 
all,  should  never  be  penetrated  by  even  the 
faintest  suggeation  that  this  belief  is  in  any 
degree  unfoimded  or  untrue,  either  in  theory 
or  experience. 

A  devoted  and  consecrated  people  will  strive 
and  fight  for  the  institutions  of  democracy  as 
long  and  as  long  only  as  they  are  convinced 
of  their  efficiency  for  freedom,  justice,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  common  good.  This 
means  that  justice  must  come  from  tbe 
courts;  the  experience  of  a  litigant  in  that 
Inatitutlon  must  be  fairly  satisfactory  The 
litigant  must  be  heard  patiently,  openly.  In- 
telligently, and  without  bias  or  prejudice,  and 
the  decision  must  be  fair  and  prompt.  No 
group  or  theory  or  doctrine  may  inherently 
have  an  advantage.  These  things  can  only 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  earnest  untiring 
effort  for  Improvement  In  the  methods  of  ad- 
nUnistratlon  of  jvistice  in  the  courts  and  In 
whatever  administrative  agencies  are  inevi- 
table, but  tmder  strict  rules  for  tbelr  control 
and  operation,  and  for  full  review  of  their 
rulings  by  the  courts.  This  Is  the  special  task 
of  lawyert 

Anotber  opportunity  and  responsibility  of 
the  bar  In  a  world  at  war  Is  In  the  field  of 
propoaed  legislation,  local  and  Federal.  Many 
Buch  propoaals  may  be  expected.  T*e  exact 
purpoie  and  effect,  and  the  manner  of  accom- 
plishing the  objects  sought  of  all  auch  pro- 
jected legislation  should  loe.  by  the  »>ar.  atud- 
led  and  acruthalaed  with  impartiality,  but 
with  great  care.  One  Instance  will  suffice  to 
frnr*'w«"*  the  Importance  of  this — the  recent 
proposal  described  as: 

"An  executive  statutory  stjspenslon  law, 
empowering  the  Governor  to  suspend  or  mod- 
ify the  enforcement  of  any  State  law  that 
Interferes  with  the  war  effort  " 

The  authority  to  the  Governor  of  a  State 
proposed  to  be  bestowed  by  this  would  be, 
as  aald  by  the  late  Jtidge  Cardoso:  "Dncon- 
flned  and  vagrant."  A  grant  to  the  executive 
of  a  "roving  commission  to  Inquire  Into  evils 
and  then  upon  discovering  them,  do  any- 
thing he  pleases,"  and  'this  is  delegation  run- 
ning not"  (296  D.  S.  M2).  The  passage  of 
auch  a  law.  either  with  a  good  Governor  or 
a  bad  Governor  would  be  a  deplorable,  stupid 
blunder.  It  would  disregard  and  outrage 
constitutional  requirements  and  prohibitions. 
The  mere  fact  that  such  legislation  Is  pro- 
posed indicates  how  far  we  have  drifted  from 
the  traditional  course,  and  is  a  challenge  to 
the  bar  to  be  ever  on  the  alert. 

The  bar  in  a  world  at  war  must  recognlBe 
today  that  there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
contesting  for  aupport — the  one,  that  the 
State  la  the  master  and  the  Individual  has 
no  rlghta  the  State  must  respect;  tbe  other, 
that  the  Individual  U  the  master  and  may 
<Urect  tbe  State,  and  that  he  haa  rights  the 
State  may  not  Interfere  with  or  deny.  There 
•re  tn  this  eountry  immerous  and  powerful 
sincere,    and    Intelligent    supporters   d 


fonner.  Those  who  speak  of  a  "new  order" 
are  opposed  to  democracy  as  we  have  taown 
It,  and  believe  that  life  has  become  so  in- 
volved and  Intricate  that  people  can  no  longer 
govern  themselves  as  they  have  heretofore 
done  m  this  Republic,  but  must  be  goremed 
by  experts,  who  not  only  advise  them  what 
they  ought  to  do,  but  also  what  they  mtwt  do. 
It  is  frcan  this  that  bureaucracy  In  govern- 
ment develops.  There  have  always  been  some 
who  hsve  believed  in  a  strong  executive  lead- 
erthtp.  a  strong  central  government,  and  the 
subjection  to  It  of  both  the  Congreas  and  the 
States 

If  we  believe  In  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, a  separation  of  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment as  expressed  In  the  Constitution,  and  If 
we  expect  this  to  prevail  after  the  war,  we 
must  be  alert  to  and  oppose  the  recent  trends 
The  delegation  by  Congress  of  some  of  Its 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  executive,  or 
by  appointed  bureatis  in  the  manner  and 
within  the  restrictions  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress, as  expressed  In  the  acts  of  the  leglsls- 
tive  branch  of  government,  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  so  long  that  It  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion. But  In  the  last  decade  this  practice  has 
been  Indulged  so  frequently,  and  the  powers 
exercised  under  such  delegation  have  been 
so  enormously  enlarged,  until  It  Is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  OongFess  Is  In  danger  of 
largely  forfeiting  Its  authority  to  the  bureau- 
crats. The  result  of  this  would  be  that  the 
laws  would  be  made  by  appointee*.  In  disre- 
gard of  constitutional  provisions,  and  there 
would  be  a  virtual  merger  of  the  leglalattve 
and  executive  powers  which  tbe  Constitution 
carefully  and  positively  separates 

If  any  believe  this  Is  a  groundless  fear  or 
an  unsupported  statement,  let  them  consider 
the  facta. 

In  the  period  tjetween  January  7.  1941.  and 
April  la,  1B42.  the  President  Issued  BOO  Exec- 
utive orders.  Nearly  13  months  of  that  15- 
month  period  was  in  time  of  peace.  Con- 
gTMS  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  contents 
of  these  They  were  written  In  private  by 
experts  selected  by  the  BMcuttve.  without 
hearings,  debate,  publicity,  or  opportunity  for 
ameiidment.  They  were  not  known  to  the 
public  until  they  were  In  force.  Some  of 
these  weie  frankly  Intended  and  recommend- 
ed to  change  tbe  wortd.  and  others  to  alter 
the  Indtistrial  and  eoonomlc  Inatltutlons 

Becaus  of  these  orders  tbouaands  of  rules, 
orders,  and  regulation  having  tbe  force  of 
law,  affecting  the  Uvea  of  mllltons  of  people, 
have  been  Issued  and  pronralgated  by  the 
bureaus  acting  under  the  Biecutlve  orders. 
The  Federal  Register  ot  December  6.  1942, 
contains  more  than  M  execwtlve  •news"  which 
Congreea  never  saw  before  they  were  put  Into 
effect.  oonsUtlng  in  the  acgregate  of  more 
than  SCOOO  words,  and  Issued  by  only  18  of 
the  more  than  110  departmenU.  boarda, 
bureaus,  and  ajenclea  authortced  to  Issue 
regulations. 

And  this,  as  t>ad  as  It  U,  la  not  all.    There 
is  a  more  recent  manhestatlon  of  a  danger- 
ous extension  of  the  power  of  the  Bxecutlve. 
and  thts  Is  the  claimed  and  exercised  right 
by  mterpretaUon  to  expand  the  powers  and 
authority  granted  by  Ooogrees  beyond  that 
Intended  or  reasonably  expressed  In  the  act 
making  the  delegation.    The  direct  result  of 
this  is:  The  execxrtlve  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing  a  large  part  of  the  law- 
making, and  the  dai^er  is  that  the  delegation 
of  such  power  so  broadly  Interpreted  and  ao  / 
UberaUy  exercised  may  easUy  devtiop  into  a\ 
permanent  bureaucracy, 
l^ils  also  merits  the  serious  thought  ot  the 

bar. 

It  Ic  the  prtvilace  and  duty  of  the  bar  in 
a  world  at  war  to  be  at  all  times  vigilant  to 
the  end  that  fundament*'  rl^t*  are  not 
unneoeasarUy  flauiUed  or  disregarded  as  the 
rwult  of  wax  hystsrto  or  at  all.  Tbsrs  are 
sc»is  who  pretend  to  believe  that  tboss.  or 
aome  of  those,  who  were  oppomtA  before  the 
assault  on  Pwu-l  Harbor  to  the  pvtkifMcn 
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In  thf  war  and  those  who  offer  any  criticism 
or  cUsi  grevi  Izi  any  maimer  without  regard  t<> 
how  Impossible  or  fantastic  any  proposal  or 
course  may  be  are  not  patriotic  citizens;  they 
are  under  suspicion  of  being  appeasers.  com- 
promisers, and  even  enemy  sympathizers. 
The  ndviicates  of  this  position  are  literally 
trying  to  ostracize  thoj^e  who.  before  that 
terrible  evera,  uppo-sed  the  entry  of  the 
United  Stales  Into  the  war  The  obvious 
fact  Is  that  millions — more  than  a  majority — 
of  patriotic,  sincere  Americans  held  this  view. 
and  they  are  now  giving  unre.strved  support 
to  their  country  s  cause-  some  at  the  front 
and  some  at  home.  This  is  to  set  up  an 
artificial,  unreall.stlc  standard  and  to  engen- 
der and  extend  discord 

There  is  no  basis  for  denial  ol  fair  crilicisni 
or  h<inest  disagreement.  It  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  our  civil  T.bertlej.  and  is  a  vital 
principle  which  makes  democracy  worth  pre- 
serving. It  IS  the  height  of  arrogance  to 
as'^uine,  even  In  time  of  war.  that  everyone 
can  or  should  be  made  to  ihink  alike,  and  U 
Is  stupid  lo  advance  the  doctrine  that  it 
would  iK-  a  go<xl  thing  for  national  security 
U  they  did  Public  offlcials  are  thf  servants 
of  the  pecple.  and  they  should  te  just  that. 
Sometiine.s  they  are  surprisingly  competent. 
and  sometimes  lh»y  are  astonishingly  in- 
compt'ttnt  and  cruelly  arbitrary.  Pronibi- 
llon  of  public  criticism  may  protect  incom- 
petence at  great  cost  Tne  administiation 
of  the  program  lor  victory  must  be  etflcient 
and  thorough  This  task  dtinancls  the  terv- 
ices  ol  our  most  able  mt'n.  without  reference 
to  party,  race,  or  creed  men  who  are  ex- 
perienced. Just,  and  courageous.  The  ad- 
min.straiion  of  laws  and  rt-guiatioiis  in  a 
nianiii-r  which  merits  and  commands  respect 
Will  vastly  Increase  and  sustain  the  range  of 
loyal  ct^operatum 

The  cnalleiigi-  of  the  war  1.*  to  every  iiioi- 
vldual  and  every  organization  Some  it  in- 
spire.- and  others  it  depresses  1  lie  re  is  no 
hair- way  hou>e  of  refuge.  The  new  respon- 
sibilitifs  make  opportunities.  If  the  bar  acts 
.-Unitedly  with  courage,  su.-tainfd  and  intel- 
hgeiii  eflort.  it  may  Mttain  a  lead>r>hip  com- 
p^ablo  to  any  htrttotoie  achieved  It  it 
htsiian^'*  or  rrluxs.  It  may  desci  iid  to  a 
depth  from  which  It  may   not  easily  emerge 

The  bar  his  a  prave  responsibility  and 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  assi.st  in  mold- 
ing and  direciint;  a  sound  public  opinion 
It  has  oltfii  and  recently  bo.Mi  denionstratf rt 
that  in  a  democrai  y  public  opinion  is  thi" 
only  ab.-iolute  power  At  last  legi.-^latuies. 
executive*,  and  even  courts- -some  Irt^iy.  oth- 
ers belatedly  and  most  reluctantly — conlorni 
to  the  demands  and  comtrands  of  public 
opinion  The  opportunity  for  and  Impor- 
tance ct  a  sound  public  opinion  has  teldom 
t>een  so  L;reat  It  will  crystallize  and  assert 
Itself  With  almost  mirarulou.s  alaciity  If 
aroused  and  gUided  by  compftent  leadership. 

A  .safek:uard  agaiu.'-t  uiKirsirab:e  •must" 
legislation,  auiocra's.  c?ars,  and  unfortunate 
lawji  Induced  by  minority  and  pressure 
gu)Ups.  and  decisions  re.'Ulting  more  from 
exp'd'ency  thnn  from  conviction.  Is  an 
aroused,  properly  directed,  sound  public  opin- 
ion Tremondou-^ly  imp*>rtunt  decisions  must 
be  arrived  at  durii.g  and  after  this  wa.-.  A 
ml.«guided.  aroused  public  feeling  could  re- 
sult in  acts  of  disaster.  There  are.  it  is 
true,  many  ueslrable  voices  operating  now  to 
prevent  this,  and  'o  moblU/e  and  properly 
direct  public  rpmion,  such  .;s  the  great  free 
pres.s.  the  fearless  commentators,  and  the 
leadir.'^   publicists 

The  bar  Is  especi."»lly  well  qualified  for  this 
leadership  It  is  a  public  agency  <  f  Justice 
and  freedom.  Every  active  lawyer  is  a  stu- 
dent Of  history,  of  human  nature,  and  prac- 
tical affairs.  He  knovis  that  the  American 
way  of  liie  and  plan  of  hum:;ii  action  are 
belter  than  any  other  In  the  world:  that 
lawvers  have  a  spec.al  capxiclty  and  skill  to 
metJiate  differences,  to  get  things  done,  and  to 
act    In   concert    for    the   orderly   and    timely 


discharge  of  their  high  public  du:y  Tl.e 
bar  Is  realistic  The  meeting  and  solving 
of  difficult  problems  is  frequent  in  Its  ex- 
perience and  work.  It  has  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  methods  of  persuasion,  its  con- 
tacts are  numeroiis  and  personal  In  every 
section,  and  can  be  made  centers  from  which 
to  radiate  information  and  proper  Influence 
through  the  Nation,  it  depends  not  upon  suf- 
frage; It  need  not  fear  political  purges  or 
retaliation,  it  can  speak  bluntly,  boldly,  and 
ccuragroUfly 

But  the  bar  with  these  advantages  cannot 
render  maximum  service  or  obtain  the  befet 
results  without  tpecial  study  of  and  prepara- 
tion for  .Solution  of  the  problems  and  issues 
that  are  present  and  will  develop  Some  ap- 
pear to  have  a  new  aspect,  but  are  really 
old  and  only  thinly  disguised  O'hers  are 
novel  and  so  intricately  Involved  that  they 
seem  hardly  capable  of  solution  by  much 
study  and  the  btst  analysis  and  sound  len- 
soniiig  But  they  must  hII  be  solved,  and 
ultimately  by  the  judgment  of  the  pe(.pie 
It  18  f<'r  this  task  that  the  puolic  are  entitled 
to  and  should  have  the  reasoned  and  inform>d 
stiFtaint^d  Judgment  r.nd  leadership  oJ  the  bar 
The  bar.  to  be  effective  in  leariership  of 
public  opinion,  must  first  convince  the  public 
of  its  disinterestedness  What  the  people 
generallv  do  not  understand  is  that  In  a  free 
country  the  organized  bar  is  the  publics 
lawyer  I'  Is  not  enough  for  a  lawyer  to 
understand  anil  be  able  to  explain  the  im- 
portant problems  and  questions  to  the  man 
on  the  street,  and  f-uvgest  a  proper  and  de- 
sirable pulley  or  solution  He  must  be  a 
disinterested  leader  and  sdvccate 

An  lndepend»*nt.  unified  bar  is  a  servant 
of  democracy,  and  in  renderim,'  its  .s*'rv:c»'  It 
has  two  functlons^one  to  represent  the  cause 
of  his  client  loyally  and  Iearle-*iy.  the  other 
Is  in  public  affairs  where  h.-  speaks  for  him- 
self only,  re^'ardle.'s  of  class  Interest  and 
clients  past,  present,  or  potential  Many  cf 
the  b  ir  have  been  so  engrossed  in  the  first 
that  regard  for  the  other  has  tjeen.  to  a  con- 
sider.ible  dev;ree.  lost  The  bar  ha."  permitted 
the  people  to  almost  forget  that  this  second 
function  of   the   lawyers  exist.v 

It  w.is  not  always  so  The  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  largely  written  ai  d  Us  adoption 
secured  by  lawyeis  The  present  confronts 
the  bar  v  ith  an  oppwrtunity  and  obli^'ailon 
no  less  than  theirs,  and  calls  lor  a  devotion 
no  les<;  complete 

A  unified  bar  may  prove  t  >  be  a  greater 
national  psset  than  Is  usually  thought  Little 
by  little  we  are  surrendering  our  freedoms 
and  Independf  lit  rights  and  privileges  In  the 
hope  and  belief  that  by  so  doing  a  few  may 
t>e  enabled  to  plan  and  act  the  better  lor  all 
of  us.  No  one  should  or  does  object  if  this 
Is  temporary  The  bar  should  be  alert,  how- 
ever, to  the  f.'Ct  that  a  short-term  grant  of 
power  in  easily  converted  Into  a  grant  with 
a  much  more  remote  nraturity  In  the  course 
of  human  experience  those  who  have  paited 
with  power  and  rights  h:ive  c^ften  been  un- 
able to  recover  th'^n.  or  have  become  unfit  to 
resume  them  Thc«e  to  whom  the  temporary 
surrender  has  been  made  have  sometimes 
easily  pnralle!>d  public  Interest  with  their 
own  desire  to  retain  the  power  and  rights  sur- 
rendered and  to  appropriate  new  and  en- 
larged authority.  There  is  .-omethlng  of  a 
challenge  in  the  thought  that  a  unified,  ac- 
tive, devoted  bar  may  help  to  save  America, 
after  the  Army  i.nd  the  Navy  shall  have  suc- 
cessfully defended  .America 

The  organized  bar  has  put  at  the  service 
of  the  public  durinij:  the  wur  its  whole  ca- 
pacity and  facilities  for  freedom  and  Justice; 
for  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  the  men  In 
the  service  and  their  families:  In  every  way 
possible  for  the  protection  and  continuance 
of  thost'  institutior.s  which  have  come  from 
the  bravery,  devotion  and  wisdom  of  the  pa^t 
Into  the  keeping  of  the  present  and  which 
are  now  held  In  sacred  trusteeship  lor  pe»- 
terlty. 


Tlie  challenge  of  the  present  conflict  ts. 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  strength  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  our 
way  of  life  We  are  united  upon  and  pledge-el 
to  the  two  objectives:  to  win  the  war  and  to 
preserve  the  democratic  way  of  life  If  we 
win  the  victory  and  lose  our  freedom,  the  fight 
Will  have  been  In  vain  Defeatists  have  as- 
serted that  a  democracy  cannot  win  a  war 
and  still  stay  free  We  must  accept  that 
challenge  We  n  ust  prove  that  this  Nation 
can  pass  thrcui^h  the  flames  <  f  war  and 
emerge  therefrom  both  victorloios  and  free 

One  cf  the  mr)St  signiflcr»nt  and  important 
tests  of  any  form  of  government  is  whether 
It  Is  able  to  endure  as  well  as  adjus*  itself 
to  some  great  national  crisis  The  Govern- 
ment cf  the  United  States,  founded  by  the 
Constitution  iiu  re  than  150  years  ago.  has 
rtood  the  strain  cf  several  foreign  wi^rs.  one 
bitter  civil  struggle,  and  numerous  severe 
economic  depressions.  Democracy  never  col- 
lapses     It   disappears   because  ef   neglect 

A  large  number  cf  cur  associates,  fellow 
members  of  our  association-  about  15  percent 
of  cur  total  active  membership — have  now 
laid  down  the  duties  of  the  profession  and 
have  taken  up  the  cbl.?;atlons  and  implements 
of  war.  and  more  are  tjeing  added  dai!y  to 
their  number  They  nre  now  engagf'd  in  a 
variety  of  fields,  m  locations  near  and  far. 
some  domestic  and  seme  foreign  Thev  are 
In  Iceland.  Ireland,  the  Aleu'iuns,  the  S  >lc- 
nn)ns.  Au-tralla.  China.  Russ:a.  Paname. 
Egpt.  Afr.ca.  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
They  are  in  the  air.  on  the  water,  under  the 
water,  in  the  Jungle  and  In  the  desert,  and 
whenever  and  wherever  thev  are  found,  the/ 
are  In  the  th.ckest  of  the  battle  Th<'ir 
vocabu'ary  has  been  contracted  for  the  diira- 
ticn.  and  In  It  are  no  such  wnrds  a.«  apjiense- 
ment  cr  negotiated  peace  Their  Idea  cf  a 
negotiated  peace  is  where  they  alone  would 
do  the  negotiating  They  have  no  faith  m 
the  word  of  a  gangster  or  the  pledge  of  a 
snake  I'nd  especially  after  he  hns  bitten  with- 
out warning  and  while  pretend  ng  friendship. 
Their  demand  end  objective  is  unconditlonnl 
surrender,  nvti  they  are  proving  by  their 
bravery  and  accompll«=hment8  that  they  can 
win  Just  that 

Wlien  the  call  of  war  s-junded.  these  lawyers 
laid  aside  their  lawbooks  and  left  th"ir  prnc- 
tlce  and  homes  for  battle  with  the  enemy. 
We  at  home  can  never  know  the  sacrifice 
they  make.  We  can  never  know  wh.at  :t 
means  to  wait  and  fight  agnlrst  uneven  forces 
for  the  aid  and  help  that  never  came  We 
honor  them  for  their  courage  and  devotion 
that  liberty  Justice,  and  civilization  rr.ay  net 
perish 

In  total  war  all  are  soldiers  Each  has  hi.s 
a-sslgnment.  and  no  opportunities  to  strike 
the  enemy  .'•h  tild  ever  be  overlooked  The 
American  people  have  always  arisen  to  the 
occasion,  and  they  will  now  Let  us  firmlv 
resolve  to  do  our  part  so  that  when  victory  is 
won  and  the^e  men  return  to  Nebraska,  they 
will  be  as  satisfied  with  uur  efforts  as  we  will 
be  proud  of  their  succesfes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD  2d 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THg  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimoii:^  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addre^•s 


delivered  by  me  on  December  18,  1942.  at 
Athens.  Ala.,  on  the  occasion  ol  the  de- 
livery to  Curtis  C.  Haraway  of  the  note 
and  mortgage  executed  by  him  to  secure 
Uie  purchase  price  for  a  farm  uiKler  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  this 
purchaser  being  the  first  tenant  to  pay 
In  full  for  his  new  home  from  afcricultural 
commodities  produced  on  the  farm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  {Mrtnted  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

This  splendid  meeting  has  unusual  historic 
algnlflcance  The  fact  that  so  many  people 
are  here  to  participate  in  these  proceedings 
fully  demonstrates  the  important^  as  well  as 
th  value  of  the  splendid  urcomplishments 
of  Curtis  Haraway  and  hLs  helpful  wife  This 
celebration  comniemorates  the  completion  of 
th"  purchase  and  payment  in  full  by  Mr. 
Haraway  of  his  farm  hcnne.  under  tbe  atis- 
pices  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  briefly  re- 
view the  record  of  the  paam^  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  under  which  it  was 
made  poalble  for  tiie  Haraways  to  accomplish 
their  life's  ambition 

In  1935  I  introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate  to 
provide  a  program  for  stopping  the  trend 
toward  farm  tenancy  and  to  encourage  and 
Bid  fama  workers  to  become  the  owneri  ct 
farms  That  was  the  flrat  bill  that  had  ever 
tteen  introduced  In  the  Senate  on  that  Bub- 
Ject  The  Senate  Oominltte<e  on  Agrlcultiire 
and  Forestry  conducted  protracted  hearing* 
on  my  bill  and  pave  tt  careful  and  intensive 
•tudy  The  committee  made  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  bill,  nd  a  ahor*  time  thereaftr- 
It  was  made  tbe  unfinished  bualneas  at  tbe 
Senate  After  a  long-drawn-out  debate,  the 
till  was  passed  practically  aa  reported  by 
th^  Senate  committee  The  bill  vaa  handled 
In  the  Houae  by  Oongreaaman  Marvin  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  Hotise  Oimmittee  on  Agri- 
culture That  committee  held  hearings  on 
It  but  did  not  aifree  upon  the  terms  of  the 
bill  It  was  nt)t  reported  to  the  House  before 
the  end  of  that  eeaaton  of  Congress 

In  1937  I  introduced  practically  the  eame 
bill.  It  was  not  reported  to  the  House  before 
fully  considered  by  the  committee  and  by  the 
Benate  On  acrcmnt  dl  President  Roosevelt's 
opposition  to  the  amount  of  money  autbor- 
Ixed  to  be  appropriated  and  to  the  bond  issue 
autboriaed.  It  txcame  necesaary  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  him  on  those  aubjecu.  He 
finally  agreed  to  approve  a  bill  which  autlior- 
Ized  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  the  first 
year.  t2SX)00.000  the  second  year,  and  taO.OOO.- 
000  annually  thereafter.  The  Seriate  passed 
that  bill.  The  House  also  passed  it.  and  it 
became  a  law.  It  is  the  only  Uw  that  Con- 
gress has  ever  pasaed  which  provided  In  the 
law  that  it  should  be  known  by  the  name  of 
its  author  or  authors.  It  le  Lheretore  called 
tbe  Batikhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

This  law  has  not  been  popular  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  reside 
In  the  large  cities  of  the  North  and  East. 
Most  of  them  know  nothing  about  farming 
or  the  farm -tenant  problem.  As  a  result  of 
that  situation,  mends  of  this  law  have  had 
a  most  difficult  )ob  each  year  to  Becure  an 
appropriation  t<i  continue  the  work  as  au- 
thorized by  the  law.  After  having  an  appro- 
priation of  aSO.000.000  for  the  lest  fiscal  year. 
It  became  necessary  for  this  fiacal  year,  on 
the  insistence  of  the  House,  to  reduce  the 
appropriaUon  from  $50,000,000  to  $37,500,000 
These  facts  are  stated  so  that  the  public  may 
know  that  it  Is  nece«ary  for  the  supporters 
of  this  program  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
when  the  time  comes  each  year  to  make  ap- 
propriations for  the  operation  of  the  various 
•Sendes  of  the  Department  of  Agrictilture. 

The  law  is  being  administered  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  That  agency  has 
two    different    and    distinct   farm    programs 


under  its  Jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  it  also 
administers  the  rehabilitation  program. 
These  two  programs  are  intended  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  farmers  The  rehabilitation 
group  is  compoaed  of  farmers  who  cannot 
secure  credit  elaewhere  for  farm  operations 
and  for  whom  farms  are  not  purchased  The 
rehabllitatkm  farmers  operate  under  leasee 
and  when  their  leases  expire  or  when  they 
fall  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  Involved  In  the  farm  operation  they 
have  no  further  interest  In  the  farm  It  is 
hoped  that  that  type  of  experience  under 
strict  supervtston  of  the  Farm  Security  super- 
visors and  home  demonstration  agents  will 
prepare  that  low-income  group  for  a  step-up 
to  the  group  eligible  for  loans  to  acquire 
homesteads  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act 
It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  farm -tenant 
group  who  have  acquired  their  own  homes 
have  the  benefit  of  supervision  and  guidance 
by  the  Farm  Security  8upcr\'lsors  and  such 
helpful  service  as  the  Extension  Service  msy 
be  able  to  render  them 

About  one-half  of  the  farmers  in  this 
country  are  tenants.  The  evidence  before 
our  committee  ahowed  that  1  out  of  8 
tenants  changes  farms  every  year.  It  is  dllll- 
cult  to  build  a  community  or  a  coimtry  or  an 
area  where  ao  large  a  percentage  of  iu  people 
move  out  every  year  and  their  place*  are 
taken  by  new  people  who  follow  the  same 
practice.  Of  course,  all  tenants  do  not  move 
that  frequently,  but.  taklni?  the  country  as 
a  whole,  tenaota  nurvc  entirely  too  often  for 
their  own  good,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the 
community  Whether  th-y  move  voluntarily 
or  for  other  reasons,  the  results  are  the  same 

There  are  many  tenanu  who  have  been 
(rtiliged  to  farm  on  rutxnarginal  lands.  Many 
of  these  tenanU  would  become  proq?erous 
farm  owners  with  a  bright  future  if  they 
could  be  relocated  on  better  land  and  could 
be  given  a  good  start  toward  home  owner- 
ship, but.  as  conditions  now  stand,  as  a  rule, 
they  can  only  eke  out  a  living  on  land  that 
Is  too  poor  for  profitable  cultivation  Some 
of  you  know  that  80  years  ago  Denmark  had 
a  farm  problem  slmUar  to  the  one  we  are 
passing  through  in  this  country  Denmark 
solved  her  problem  by  dolnc  something  simi- 
lar to  the  thing  that  the  Banlthead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  provides  for  in  part.  The 
Denmark  syrtem  has  operated  successfully 
for  more  than  60  years  Until  recently  in- 
vaded by  the  Oermana.  Denmark  was  one  cf 
tbe  finest  agricultural  countries  in  the  world. 
Her  farmers  jH"actlcally  controlled  the  coun- 
try on  a  cooperative  basis.  We  would  be 
fortunate  If  we  could  work  out  a  farming 
system  in  this  country  for  many  landless 
farmers  that  would  help  us  as  much  as  the 
Danish  system  has  helped  Denmark 

Some  50  years  ago  in  Ireland  nearly  all  the 
farm.'s  were  owned  by  landlords  Now  prac- 
tically all  the  farms  are  operated  directly  by 
their  own  owners.  Finland  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  a  country  composed  alnKWt 
entirely  of  small  land-owning  farmers.  Dur- 
ing the  late  short  war  between  Finland  and 
Russia  the  people  of  Finland  startled  the 
wcjrld  and  gained  the  admiration  of  people 
ever\-wbere  for  their  courage  and  patriotism  In 
re."^i.ning  so  brilliantly  and  effectively  the  great 
hordes  of  Ruseians  who  invaded  Finland  It 
is  characteristic  cf  landowners  that  they  will 
fight  to  the  last  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country  and  lor  the  defense  of  their  families 
and  their  homes 

A  tenant  working  for  an  abeentee  landlord 
or  Bonr»e  mortgage  company  cjt  some  bank 
which  had  acquired  the  property  under  fore- 
Closure  has  no  incentive  to  protect  the  eoll 
to  prevent  soil  erosion  or  to  work  In  the  In- 
terest of  soil  preservation  and  conservation 
Such  tenants  have  no  sufficient  incentive  to 
keep  their  buildings  In  good  condltkjn  and 
to  erect  new  ones.  A  large  part  of  all  of  the 
benefits  which  have  come  to  the  prosperous 


farmers  have  been  through  accretions  from 
ttielr  buUdlng  up  their  farms  jrear  by  year, 
thereby  giving  them  more  value  as  a  result 
at  sou  conservation  and  the  improvements 
upon  them,  and  building  up  larger  herds  of 
Stock  and  cattie  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
by  accretion  A  tenant  cannot  do  that.  He 
does  not  know  this  year  what  farm  he  will 
occupy  next  year  As  a  result  there  is  great 
economic  waste 

Then  think  of  the  social  problems  Involved 
in  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  family  who  recog- 
nizes that  in  a  few  years  under  the  average 
conditions  they  must  go  on  to  pome  other 
community  His  wife  cannot  take  the  saaae 
Interest  in  church  and  social  ot^anicatlons 
When  the  children  move,  they  get  out  of 
touch  with  their  achoolmates.  It  means  a 
genera',  break-up  of  the  social  order,  with  no 
stability  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  and  his 
family 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Oovernment  our 
forefathers  recognized  the  value  of  farm  own- 
ership With  our  Governnient  oaning  all  the 
public  larul  iu  the  country  Congress  passed 
the  humestead  law  and  other  laws  makmg 
It  easy  for  farmers  to  ests^lsh  homes  of  their 
own  upon  the  solL  Unfortunately,  proper 
protecuon  was  not  afforded  In  the  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  such  home  ownership  and 
as  a  result  of  apeculation.  of  fluctuation  In 
prices,  and  for  other  reasons  many  of  those 
homes  went  Into  the  hands  of  others  and  are 
now  worked  by  sharecroppers  and  tenant* 
We  need  more  Individual  home  owneiahip 
We  have  6.500.000  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  with  nearly  half  of  them  drifting  from 
farm  to  farm  without  stabUity  of  reatdenoe. 
Wherever  suitat>le  land  may  be  properly  ac- 
quired by  the  consent  of  land  owners,  we 
need  to  establish  these  roving  men  and 
women  in  ham~s  of  their  own — Mine!  Mine! — 
80  they  will  feel  that  way  about  it.  That  is 
my  phllcaophy  atwut  this  program.  I  have 
rften  looked  upon  il.  as  I  have  expressed  to 
friends,  as  a  program  In  favor  of  uie  under- 
dog in  agriculture. 

Only  farm  tenants,  farm  laiXJrers.  share- 
croppers, and  other  Individuals  who  recently 
obtained  the  ma)or  porttoo  of  their  Inoomc 
from  farmuig  operations  are  eligible  to  par- 
tic.paie  under  the  Farm  Tenant  Act.  It  Is 
required  that  prelcrmce  be  given  to  persor* 
who  are  married  or  have  dependent  families, 
or  wherever  practical,  persons  who  are  able 
to  make  an  Inltlai  down  payment  or  who  are 
owners  of  livestock  and  farm  tmplemenU 
necessary  to  suoceaefuUy  carry  on  fanning 
opcrattons.  It  is  provided  that  no  loan  eball 
be  made  for  the  aoquialtion  of  any  farm  on- 
less  It  is  of  Buch  size  as  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culttire  determines  to  \x  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute an  efficient  farm -management  unit 
and  to  enable  a  diligent  farm  famUy  to  carry- 
on  Buccesafully  farming  of  a  type  vrtiich  the 
Secretary  deenns  can  be  atacceasfully  carried 
on  In  the  locality  in  which  the  farm  U  situ- 
ated. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  sppoint  In 
every  county  n  ocmnty  committee  compoaed 
of  ttiree  farmers  residing  in  the  county  The 
committeemen  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
day  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  but  stich  oompensatloo  shall 
not  be  aUowed  with  respect  to  mere  than  6 
days  in  a  naonth  In  addition  they  are  al- 
lowed such  amoimts  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  lor  necessary  traveling  and  »ab- 
slstenre  expenser  The  committee  Is  re- 
quired to  meet  on  the  call  <rf  the  county 
agent 

Applications  for  the  purchaae  of  farms 
must  be  filed  with  the  county  agent  The 
county  committee  l5  required  to  examine  ap- 
pllcations  cf  persons  desiring  to  acquire  farms 
try  means  of  a  loan  under  the  act  The  com- 
mittee Is  also  required  to  examine  and  ap- 
praise farms  In  tbe  county  in  respect  to 
which  an  application  for  a  loan  U  made      If 
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th«  committee  finds  that  an  applicant  Is 
pl.gible  to  F' celve  the  benfflts  of  a  loan  and 
that  by  reason  of  his  character,  ability,  and 
expiTleiice  he  is  likely  successfully  to  carry 
out  undertakings  requirr-d  of  him  under  the 
loan,  and  that  the  farm  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  is  made  is  of  such  character 
that  there  Is  ren-sonable  likelihood  that  the 
miikinK  of  a  loan  with  respect  thereto  will 
cnrry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  the  com- 
mittee shall  S(}  certify  these  findings  to  the 
Secretary.  The  committee  shall  also  certify 
to  the  Secretary  the  amount  which  the  com- 
mittee finds  is  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
farm 

It  IS  further  provided  that  no  certification 
shall  bt-  made  w!th  re.sp«-ct  to  any  farm  In 
which  any  memht-r  of  the  committee  or  any 
persfui  rt'lated  to  such  membe.  within  the 
third  degree  of  ci.nsanguinlty  or  affinity,  has 
any  property  interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  or 
In  which  they  or  either  cf  them  have  had 
such  Interest  within  1  year  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  cert.flcation  No  loan  can  be  made  to 
any  pers<^)n  or  with  respect  to  any  farm  unle.ss 
the  certiflcatlon  required  by  the  act  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  such  person  and  such 
farm  by  the  committee 

Loan.')  shall  he  made  In  such  manner  (not 
In  excess  of  the  nmoimt  certified  by  the 
committee  to  be  the  value  of  the  farm)  as 
may  be  neces?-ary  to  enable  the  borrower  to 
acquire  the  farm  and  for  necessary  repairs 
and  Improvements  thereon,  and  shall  be  se- 
cured by  a  first  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on 
the  farm.  The  Instruments  under  which  the 
loan  Is  made  and  security  given  therefor 
shall,  among  other  things,  provide; 

1  For  the  repayment  of  the  loan  within 
an  agreed  jxriod  of  not  more  than  40  years 
from   the  making  of  the   loan. 

2  For  the  payment  of  Interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  loan  at  the  rate  of  3 
percent  per  annum 

3  For  the  repayment  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  loan,  together  with  Interest 
there<in.  In  Installments  In  accordance  with 
amortization  schedules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

4  The  Ijorrower  .shall  pay  taxes  and  as- 
Re.sfiment.s  on  the  farm  to  the  proper  taxing 
authorities  and  insure  and  pay  for  Insurance 
on  farm  buildings. 

5  Upon  the  borrower's  assigning,  selling. 
or  otherwise  transferring  the  farm,  or  any 
Interest  therein,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary,  or  upon  default  in  the  perform- 
ance of  or  upon  any  failure  to  comply  with, 
any  covenant  of  condition  contained  in  such 
Instruments,  or  Ujjon  voluntary  tran-sfer  or 
sale,  the  Secretary  may  declare  the  amount 
unpaid  Immediately  due  and  payable,  and 
that,  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  no 
final  payment  .shall  be  accepted  or  release  of 
the  Secr;>tarys  interest  be  made,  less  than  a 
years  after  the  making  fif  the  loan 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  Secretary 
may  provide  fi.r  the  payment  of  the  debt 
under  a  system  of  variable  payments,  under 
which  a  surplus  ab<ne  the  required  payment 
win  be  collected  m  period.s  of  atHive-normal 
production  or  prices,  and  employed  to  reduce 
payments  below  the  recjuired  payments  In 
periods  of  subnormal  production  or  prices. 
This  IS  the  first  authorization  I  know  of  any- 
where In  the  laws  of  this  country  which 
permits  the  borrower,  without  the  consent 
of  the  payee,  to  us-e  his  surplus  in  fat  years 
In  anticipation  cf  shortage  of  funds  in  lean 
years 

It  l.s  well  to  point  out  also  that  this  act 
for  the  first  time  In  American  history  fixes 
a  legal  rate  of  interest  on  improved  farm  lands 
at  3  percent  per  annum.  There  is  no  better 
security  than  Improved  farm  lands  when 
prrperly  cared  for  and  prudently  operated. 
The  rate  cf  mterei't  established  by  this  act 
resulted  m  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  Federal  land- 
bank  mortgages  from  more  than  5  percent  to 
8' a  perctrnt  and  en  Land  Banic  Commissioner 


mortgages  from  arov^nd  6  percent  to  4  per- 
cent Subsequently  :he  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration was  created  for  the  purpo&e  of 
insuring  mortgages  jiven  to  secure  loans  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  residences  In 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  country.  The 
rate  of  interest  was  crlglnally  4'.^  percent  but 
wa.s  subsequently  reduced  to  4  percent  That 
legislation  brought  ibout  a  reduction  In  the 
rate  of  Interest  by  tl  e  big  mortgage  and  loan 
companies  Including  the  building  and  loan 
C(jmpanles  throughout  the  country.  to 
around  the  same  rati;  of  Interest.  The  result 
Is  that  the  rate  of  Interest  on  btith  urban 
and  rural  homes  ha.s  new  reached  a  reason- 
ably low  rate,  follcwmg  the  example  and 
precedent  set  on  the  subject  of  the  rate  of 
interest  by  the  Bank.iead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  by 
the  law  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
desirability  cf  avoiding  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction for  market  of  basic  commodities  and 
shall  assist  beneficl  irles  of  the  program  to 
become  established  upon  lands  now  in  cultl- 
vatUjn  There  are  millions  cf  acres  of  farm 
land  which  belong  to  absentee  owners  and 
which  are  cultivated  by  tenants  The  law 
contemplates  enabling  faim-tenant  pur- 
chasers, by  having  a  low  rate  of  Interest  and 
a  long  period  within  which  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal In  small  Installments,  to  acquire  a  home 
with  annual  payments  equal  to  the  rents 
heretofore  paid  on  an  average  for  property 
similar  to  tluit  acquired  for  tenant  homes. 

Under  the  Farm  Tenant  Act  there  are  new 
28  945  farms  secured  by  mortgages  and  oc- 
cupied by  farmers  and  their  families  The 
loans  on  these  farms  aggregate  $117  041.378 
through  June  1941  Figures  for  1942  are  not 
yet  available  It  Is  remarkable  that  on  the 
first  day  of  January  1942  the  purchasers  of 
these  farms  had  pjid  99  percent  of  all  In- 
stallment payments  that  had  fallen  due.  and 
In  addition  had  paUl  $923,311  on  Installments 
that  are  not  yet  due  In  Alabama  a  better 
record  was  made  where  1.922  purchasers  were 
due  to  make  payments  In  1942  The  total 
amount  of  money  investing  in  the  tenant- 
purchase  loans  upon  which  payments  were 
due  In  1942  is  $10,141.274  30  The  maturities 
through  1942  amounted  to  $853.753  02  The 
amount  paid  was  8933.041  47  The  percent 
paid  is  109  2  The  number  with  delinquent 
accounts  Is  10.  Total  amount  of  delin- 
quent accounts.  $':.198  64  Percent  of  de- 
linquency, ono-flfth  of  1  percent  No  finer 
testimonial  could  be  presented  of  the  value 
of  the  Farm  Tenant  Act  m  the  matter  of 
enabling  worthy  faimers  to  acquire  farms  of 
their  own.  and  no  finer  record  could  be  made 
of  the  splendid  administration  of  this  law 
and  of  the  worthiness  and  dependable  char- 
acter of  the  purchajjers  of  farm  homes  under 
that  act 
I  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 
'  purchase  of  farm-'enaiit  homes,  including 
1942.  18  $175.000  000  Under  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  Oovernment  has  insured  mortgages  given 
to  secure  loans  for  constructing  693  542  new 
homes  in  towns  and  cities  amounting  to 
$3,000  000  000  This  shows  that  very  little 
has  been  done  by  the  Government  for  the 
acquisition  of  farm  homes  in  comparls<in 
with  what  has  been  done  for  the  acquisition 
of  town  and  city  homes 

At  this  pnlnt  permit  me  to  read  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr  George  Foster  Peabody 
v.hen  my  bill  was  pending  In  the  Senate. 
Dr  PealKKly  was  ui  e  of  the  great  educators 
and  philanthropists  of  the  country.  He  gave 
50  years  of  his  life  and  a  lari;e  fortune  to  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  education.  He 
was  old  and  full  of  experience  and  wisdom 
when  he  made  this  statement: 

■  I  have  no  drubt  Dut  w  hat  this  new  tenant 
bill  if  passed  and  properly  administered  will 
help  to  remake  mary  of  our  agricultural  sec- 
tions. What  we  need  in  America  is  more 
home  owners  and  fewer  tenants.     Change  a 


tenant  to  a  home  owner  and  you  plant  the 
seed  of  stability  and  permanency.  You  lift 
the  social,  economic,  and  moral  standards  of 
the  community  You  change  indifference  to 
interest  and  shlflleaeness  to  thrift.  In  short, 
you  remake  both  the  Individual  and  the 
community  That  Is  undoubtedly  the  reason 
the  churches  are  supporting  the  measure. 
They  see  In  It  a  program  of  more  homes  in- 
stead of  merely  places  to  stop  awhile  And 
the  home  is  the  backbone  of  our  civilization 
It  Is  what  the  churches  and  the  schools  build 
on.  and  It  Is  these  things  that  have  made 
America  what  It  is  today  " 

One  of  the  most  touching  and  emotlon- 
stirnng  incidents  that  has  happened  to  me  is 
a  letter  which  came  to  me  at  Christmas  1938 
from  the  Pike  County  Tenant  Purchase  Com- 
mittee     It  Is  as  follows; 

■•De.\»  SrNATog  Bankhead;  At  this  season 
when  the  minds  of  men  turn  for  a  day  from 
the  dross  and  drab  to  the  things  that  moths 
and  rust  cannot  corrupt,  we  of  this  office 
think  It  fit  to  fend  you  an  earnest  expression 
cf  cur  apprrclation  of  your  worth  to  your 
fellows  You  hear  something  of  that  brain 
child  of  yours,  the  Tenant  Purchase  Act, 
but  that  Is  colored  with  pomp  and  hurrah. 
These  lines  come  from  unheralded  coworkers 
that  deal  with  cases  down  at  the  grass  roots 
in  the  husklngs. 

"We  wish  that  you  could  see  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  childish  gle«  of  our  tenant-purchase 
clients,  after  hope  has  been  planted  In  their 
breasts  by  the  Bankhcad-Jones  Tenant  Pur- 
chase Act.  Watching  these  clients  brings 
up  these  lines:  Give  a  man  secure  posses- 
sion of  a  rock  and  he  will  make  a  garden  of 
It  '  The  few  enemies  of  the  farm  program 
say  of  the  Tenant  Purchase  Act  that  Yc  u 
have  got  something  there  "  This  Tenant  Pur- 
chase Act  extends  stability  and  integrity  to 
these  "men  with  the  hoe  ' 

"We  feel  that  after  a  while,  when  you  shall 
look  across  the  years,  and  when  the  events 
of  an  eventful  life  shall  pass  In  review, 
this  Tenant  Purchase  Act  of  yours  will  be 
carrying  the  banner  Greater  service  Is  rarely 
given  to  flesh  and  blood 

"May  you    have   many  returns  of  this  day 
and  many  years  of  service  to  your  fellows. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Pike  CorNTY  Te.vant 

PfKCHASE    CoMMITTrE  " 

It  gives  me  genuine  delight  to  have  the 
privilege  of  delivering  to  Curtis  Haraway  the 
note  and  mortgage  on  his  farm  home  which 
was  executed  by  him  at  the  time  he  borrowed 
the  money  to  buy  it.  I  doubt  if  Mr  Hara- 
way fully  realizes  how  valiantly  he  has 
wrought  In  making  possible  thi.'^  occasion 
He  has  led  the  way  of  approximately  30  000 
farm-tenant  purchfusers  m  the  matter  of 
completing  repayment  cf  their  loans  from 
the  proceeds  of  production  on  the  farm  He 
has  demonstrated  to  his  fellow  farm-tenant 
purchasers  that  the  acquisition  of  a  farm 
home  free  of  debt  and  Incumbrance,  is  pos- 
sible to  the  family  that  Is  willing  to  work 
hard  enough  to  that  end  He  has  shown  all 
purchasers  of  farm  homes  that  the  ability 
to  pay  for  such  homes  is  an  actual  reality. 
He  has  demonstrated  to  all  worthy  farmers. 
including  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  that 
the  way  lies  ahead  cf  them  to  stop  roving  over 
the  country  and  to  plant  the  taproot  of  fam- 
ily life  deeply  and  firmly  into  the  soil.  I  sin- 
cerely congratulate  Mr  and  Mrs  Haraway 
uf>on  the  notable  success  that  we  are  heie 
now  to  celebrate  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
happy  today  I  can  assure  them  that  I  par- 
ticipate in  their  feeling  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. I  belifve  that  the  evidence  of  the 
success  that  we  are  witnessing  tcxlay  will  be 
a  beacon  light  to  show  countless  thousands 
of  home-seeking  and  home-cravmg  farm 
workers  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  heart's  desire 

Mr  Haraway.  I  take  very  great  pleasure  In 
delivering  to  ycu  the  note  and  mortgage, 
paid  in  lull. 
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Post- War  DeTelopmeiit  of  Water 

Aa^css  of  Got.  Siimj  P.  Oskora,  of 
Ariiona 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  are  conteiKling  that  the  great- 
est development  after  this  war  will  be  in 
aviation.  But  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
development  will  be  that  of  the  Nation's 
water  power,  and  in  the  use  of  electric 
power,  and  the  employment  of  electrical 
appliances. 

Boulder  Dam.  one  of  the  greatest  proj- 
ects of  our  time.  Is  supposed  to  supply  a 
certain  amount  of  power  to  the  people  cf 
Arizona.  If  the  people -of  Arizona  were 
permitted  to  use  that  power  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Mis»ssippi  and  surrounding  States 
are  permitted  to  use  the  power  generated 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  as  Governor  Os- 
born.  of  that  State,  has  pointed  out  In  his 
recent  message,  which  I  am  Inserting,  it 
would  save  them  about  50  percent  on 
their  light  and  power  bills. 

If  we  had  developed  all  the  water 
power  of  this  Nation  that  is  now  going  to 
waste,  and  had  made  it  available  to  all 
the  American  people  at  irasonable  rates, 
they  would  today  be  saving  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  on  their  present 
lipht  and  power  bills  alone,  and  they 
would  not  be  suffering  from  cold  as  they 
are  in  some  sections  of  the  coimtry  at 
the  present  time. 

El?ctric  heat  is  the  finest,  cleanest, 
most  wholesome  heat  In  the  world,  next 
to  heat  from  the  summer  sun.  The  time 
will  come  when  practically  every  home 
in  America  will  be  heated  by  electricity. 

The  dam  I  referred  to  earlier  in  the 
day.  that  is  being  built  In  Quebec  now, 
to  a  htrpe  extent  with  American  funds, 
will  produce  as  much  power  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  would  produce.  It  will 
produce  as  much  power  as  Boulder  Dam, 
or  one-half  as  much  as  all  the  domestic 
consumers  In  America  used  in  1939.  If 
the  American  people  would  take  the  seme 
attitude  that  the  people  of  Ontario  have 
taken,  and  develop  all  the  water  power  of 
this  Nation  and  supply  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  rates  based  upcn  the  cost 
of  generation,  transmission,  and  distribu- 
tion, and  to  every  farm  home  in  America 
at  those  rates,  as  they  do  in  Ontario,  it 
would  make  America  a  better,  a  brighter, 
and  a  richer  place  in  which  to  live. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  am  Inserting  the 
very  able  address  of  Gov.  Sidney  P.  Os- 
born.  of  Arizona,  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  on  January  26.  1943: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  members 
of  the  sixteenth  leg:l£lature.  ir  my  conrenlng 
message  to  this  body  1  declared  my  Intention 
to  submit  within  a  few  days  a  proposal  for 
the  enactment  of  a  State  power  and  water 
authority  act 

Never  has  any  Governor  addressed  the  leg- 
islature of  this  or  any  other  State  upon  an 
Issue  more  clearly  drawn,  more  vitally  signlA- 


emxix,  or  nore  pertinent  to  the  Interesta  of 
every  person  who  now  li^rea  or  ever  wiU  Uve 
within  otn'  bordera.  That  aubaequent  events 
will  confinn  thia  Judgment  there  ckn  be  no 

doubt. 

Stated  MunUy.  the  issue  is  this:  Shall  the 
rights  at  Arizona  to  the  Colorado  River  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  her  by  the  connivance  of 
out-of-state  coimnercial  and  financial  inter- 
ests, or  wlU  you.  individually  and  as  a  group, 
accept  the  challenge  aiKl  free  the  benefiu  of 
this,  our  greatest  natural  resource,  to  the 
people  of  our  State? 

I  recognise  that  to  many  people  the  Col- 
orado River  Is  synonymous  with  playing  pul- 
lUcs.  that  the  mere  menUon  ul  it  su^etts 
only  another  period  in  the  game  of  political 
footbdU.  Such  an  erroneous  evaluation  Is 
the  result  ot  a  systenaatlc  propaganda  cam- 
paign carried  on  relentlessly  by  a  selfish  mi- 
nority who  have  thus  deliberately  confused 
the  issue 

For  it  is  an  age-old  strategy  of  those  with 
selfish  ends  to  be  served,  that  if  they  cannot 
find  flaws  In  an  argument  or  cannot  attack  a 
principle,  they  can  always  put  the  issue  on 
personal  and  political  grounds,  usually,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Colorado  River,  with  telling 
eflfect. 

When  vast  concentrated  wealth — and  I  am 
not  reflecting  against  capital  in  general  cr 
competitive  business  In  general— when  vast 
conrenuated  wealth  sets  up  an  invisible  gov- 
ernment through  pressure  groups,  then  dem- 
ocratic government  has  been  choked  out  at  its 
roots.  But  is  this  "playing  politics"?  Cer- 
tainly not.  This  is  merely  "good  business 
practice."  Yet.  when  the  people,  to  whom 
this  great  resource  belongs,  attempt  to  set  up 
an  agency  which  will  control,  which  will  not 
I  be  dictate<l  to,  and  which  will  spread  the 
I  beneflu  ot  this  natural  wealth  among  them- 
selves. Instead  of  to  a  handful  of  eastern 
■tockholders,  the  cry  of  "playuig  politics"  Is 
always  raised,  and  tragically  for  the  common 
good,  this  oldest  ol  wiles  Is  still  effective. 
Against  the  legtslatirai  proposed  to  you  today, 
no  one  can  honestly  bring  such  a  cluirge  and 
no  one  wiU  bring  it  except  for  purely  selfish 
purposes. 

The  historical  liackground  of  this  proposed 
legislation  Is  better  known  to  some  of  you 
than  to  others  Because  Arizona  was  a 
pioneer  StaU  without  local  capital  to  expand 
even  the  first  amall-scale  jxDwer  producing  fa- 
cilitiea,  these,  with  few  exceptions,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  out-of-SUte  holding  companle«. 
Rites  were  fixed  on  the  basis  of  expensive  cut- 
of-State  fuel  shipped  at  a  relatively  high 
freight  rate.  This  original  high  cost  has  re- 
mained, despite  the  Arizona  Corpcrnt'.on 
Commission,  as  tlie  yardstick  of  rates,  while 
lowered  costs  through  the  introduction  of 
natural  gas  and  other  cheaper  fuels  has 
widened  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  point 
where  Arizona  today,  notwithstanding  her 
hj-dro-electrlc  potentialities,  has  the  third 
highest  electric  rate  in  the  Nation.  The  rea- 
son Arizona  does  not  rank  highest  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  other  two  States  have  no 
hydro -eiectrlc  faclBtles  and  therefore  must 
manufacttire  all  their  power 

Even  on  the  floor  of  our  National  Congrefs 
has  this  exploitation  of  Arizona's  citizenry 
brought  us  notoriety.  Representative  Raw- 
iciN.  cf  Mississippi,  as  qiioted  In  the  Con- 
caxssiowAL  RxooED  of  February  8,  1941,  said. 
In  part: 

"Of  all  the  States  In  the  Union  (the  one) 
In  which  the  people  pre  paying  through  the 
nose  for  their  own  electricity,  (it)  la  the 
State  of  Arizona." 

In  the  CoNCRESSTONAL  Rbcord  of  December 
30.  1940.  appear  further  Information  and 
data  showing  Arizona's  rates  abcnit  30  percent 
In  excess  of  California's,  more  than  50  per- 
cent over  TVA'8.  W  percent  over  Tacoma's, 
and  about  70  percent  over  Ontario's 

Recognizing  that  some  slipht  rate  reduc- 
tions have  since  been  made,  a  few  compari- 
sons between  prices  ia  Arizona  and  neigh- 


boring States  taken  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commlaalon  Typical  Uectric  Bills,  as  of  Jan- 
ttary  1,  1941.  indlcaU  the  excessive  prices 
Arlaonans  have  been  forced  to  pay: 

For  25  Itllowatt-houra.  which  he  could  buy 
m  Olcndale,  Calif .  for  »1  13,  and  m  Los 
Angeles  tor  •1.10.  a  Phoenix  ciusen  paid  tl  54. 
for  260  kilowatt-hcurs  costuig  In  the  same 
California  cities  »5ia  and  »6  10.  respectively, 
he  paid  $8  40. 

On  a  bill  demand  of  12  kilowatu  and  1.500 
kilowatt-hours'  use.  costing  in  St.  Louis.  ICo.. 
»4B93:  In  Racine.  Wi« .  •441.38:  in  Seattle. 
Wash..  •45;  in  Portland.  Ore*;..  $43.50;  and  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  $40^,  the  Phoenix 
citizen  paid  ^72 .97. 

It  IS  not  surprising  that  such  a  lucrative 
field  for  profit  should  have  attracted  more 
than  a  dooen  foreign  holding  companies 
whose  unjustified  debt  sUuctures.  wasteful 
duplications,  and  mefBclent  and  nonlntc- 
grated  hodgepodge  of  facilities  bleed  the 
people  of  this  State  of  atxiut  three-fourths 
of  a  million  dollars  every  year. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  to  protect  this 
field,  the  out-of -State  power  lnt<  rei^u  should 
be  willing  to  go  to  any  end^  to  prevent  the 
people  of  Arizona  from  understanding  the 
situation. 

Inviaible  government  has  ever  been  the 
chief  Joe  of  democracy.  Nowhere  are  its 
manifestations  more  apparent  than  in  the 
thus  far  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Arizona  to 
throw  off  tlie  greedy  hands  which  not  only 
rob  her  now.  but.  of  far  more  signiflcanice. 
strangU   her  future. 

For  it  Is  a  basic  and  IndispuUble  ecoiKimic 
fact,  supported  by  the  history  of  England  n 
American  Colonies,  our  own  agrkcultural 
South,  and  all  other  hifaloricaJ  evidence 
throughcut  the  world,  that  any  ares  whose 
wealth  Is  bssed  on  the  productK>n  of  raw 
materials  will,  as  Industrialism  proceeds  else- 
where, find  ir^lf  inevitably  slipping  to  a 
relatively  lower  standard  of  living 

Such  an  area  is  Arlacna,  whose  wealth 
constiiU  almost  exclusively  of  the  products 
of  her  mines,  forests,  ranches,  and  fields 
(Bven  our  Important  tourist  business  depends 
on  the  sale  of  natural  commodities— atmos- 
phere, climate,  and  sunahlne.)  On  such  a 
iMUis.  thia  State  wUl  face  the  prospect  of 
being  perpetually  in  the  role  of  a  colony,  a 
colony  of  the  Industrialized  States. 

However,  nature  has  made  such  a  role  con- 
ditional only  on  the  shortsightedness  and 
lack  of  courage  of  Artanna's  citiienry 

For  nature  gave  us  a  possible  combination 
of  factors  exceeded  by  no  other  State,  im- 
portant not  only  during  these  critical  daj^ 
of  war.  but  equally  ao  in  the  croelal  period 
of  readjustment  to  follow  We  have  an  In- 
land location,  much  less  vulnerable  than  the 
coast;  large  and  increasing  supplies  of  essen- 
tial raw  materials  and  produce:  tinllmlted 
space;  a  highly  desirable  climate  with  equable 
temperatures;  and— If  Wi  can  but  realize  It 
and  break  the  present  bottleneck — a  tremen- 
dotis  potential  supply  of  cheap  firm  power 
in  the  Colorado  River.  Already  tmder  the 
pressure  of  war  wt  are  having  a  sample  of 
what  an  industrial  economy  could  mean  for 
the  entUe  State,  no  matter  where  in  the 
State  those  industries  are  located.  It  would 
seem  that  clear  thinking,  hard-headed,  prac- 
tical citizens  from  every  walk  of  life  and 
every  part  of  Arizona  would  lor^  since  have 
sensed  this  unique  fortune  Ihat  nature  has 
given  us  and  as  a  most  natural  move  would 
have  taken  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to 
capitalize  on  it.  Instead,  a  selfish  minority 
has  Bucceded  in  so  confuting  the  Issue  that 
today,  more  than  ever,  these  who  would  serve 
the  interestt  of  the  pet^le  muft  first  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  showing  the  people  wliat 
their  interests  are. 

In  doing  this  they  have  been  aided  by 
Nature,  which,  it  would  almost  seem,  was 
shocked  try  the  unresponsiveness  of  those  to 
whom  she  was  oflenng  such  bounteous  gift*. 
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There  is  probably  not  a  one  of  you  who  c:ime 
tliroujfh  the  period  of  serious  drought  of 
1938.  1939.  and  1940  without  b«"ini<  affected, 
directly  or  liidireitly  We  have  not  forgotten 
the  growing  apprehension,  the  enforced  liqui- 
dation", the  lncrea«ed  assessment  on  irrigated 
lands,  the  abandoned  citrus  groves  the  tre- 
mendou?  economic  loss  to  the  State  which 
lack  of  water  and  power  occasioned  In  1939 
and  1940  a  power  shortage  almost  ruined  the 
agricultural  interests  of  central  Arizoiui. 
P»rmers  were  obliged  to  lnve«t  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollar-  in  various  types  of  en- 
gines to  provide  Irrigation  power  i<i  save  even 
a  portion  of  their  crops 

Do  you  care  to  envision  what  would  cer- 
tainly have  overtcken  this  valley  and  Indi- 
rectly the  entire  State,  had  Nature  seen  fit  to 
continue  her  w;irning  for  another  year  or 
two''  You  men  in  the  highly  Important  livc- 
st(xrk  bu.'~lnea«  throughout  the  State  Would 
you  vote  to  continue  a  sltuatu  n  wherein  the 
rnnite  conditions  of  1942  and  thus  far  in  194.1. 
and  an  agricultural  drought  like  that  of  1939 
might  coincide  leaving  your  Industry  with 
no  h:«y.  no  pa.«ture  no  cottonseed  cake,  or 
other  forage''  That  situation  must  never 
occur  But  the  threat  may  be  repeated  may 
even  nnw  be  in  the  making,  and  Nature,  re- 
volted by  our  continued  Indolence  and  indif- 
ference may  next  time  wipe  uut  our  entire 
State-wide  economy  and  return  us  to  the 
desert 

Remote  as  you  may  feel  this  proposal  to 
be.  It  nevertheless  Is  a  possibility  and  thus 
senes  Hs  a  strons;  deterrent  to  indvistry. 
which  overwise  sees  in  our  location,  climate, 
niirt  resources,  as  promlsinii  a  spot  for  both 
wartime  and  post -war  expansion  as  is  af- 
forded anywhere  in  the  Nation  Add  to  the 
drought  prospect  the  fact  of  our  having  the 
third  highest  power  rate  In  the  Nation  and 
it  Is  not  surprisiiw  that  with  a  few  excep- 
tions iiidu.stry  locates  elsewhere  While  we 
temporize  other  States  are  going  boldly 
ahead  buildini<  dam.«  developing  power, 
breaking  monopolies,  lowering  rales  increas- 
ing their  war  output  and  readyln«  themselves 
for  the  Kreat  technt)lo«lcal  advances  of  the 
ptjst-war  era.  which.  unleKs  we  are  also  aboard 
the  Ham.  will  sweep  past  and  leave  us  pei- 
haps  for  decades,  a  commonweal'h  of  lost 
hopes  and  wasted  oppor. unities 

Tlip  dieam  ol  freeing  Arizona  from  her 
dou'ote  handicap  of  in.Hviftlcient  water  and 
excessive  power  rates  has  uispirctl  numerous 
of  her  leaders  siuce  pumeer  days  With  the 
paMuge  by  CongrvM  of  the  BouUler  Canyon 
Project  Act  m  192H.  the  era  of  theorizing 
about  the  CoU  rado  »  riches  ended  Whatever 
nur  |»revious  opinions  about  the  b«»t  place  or 
'the  b«-st  plan  fcr  utilizing  Its  water  or  the 
fairest  busts  for  dividmn  nn  jxiwer.  we  now 
cnn  only  reCcRiilze  that  the  decisions  have 
been  made,  the  dam  has  been  constructed 
and  IS  producing  power,  and  our  share  17  63 
percent  of  the  present  firm  generating 
pi.)wer,  has  been  available  for  the  past  6 
years  and  waiting  for  us  to  claim  and  use 
Seven  hundred  nnd  s!xty-three  million  kilo- 
watt hours  cf  power  at  a  price  of  3'^  mills, 
or  less,  delivered,  of  which  we  are  still  getting 
not  1  kilowatt 

To  the  end  that  we  might  have  the  benefit 
cf  this  potential  wealth  the  twelfth  regular 
s«&slon  of  the  Anztnia  Legishiture  by  joint 
r  solution  created  the  Boulder  Dam  Power 
Commbislon.  which  in  J.muary  1937  sub- 
mitted a  repeirt  showing  the  gieat  need  for 
elect. ;c  power  at  reasonable  prices  throughout 
the  State  and  prcpcslng  an  Arizona  Pcvver 
and  Water  Authority  fcr  consideration  by  the 
legislature  This  and  other  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  make  che.-\p  pt:wcr  available  was  de- 
feated by  a  small  but  powerful  and  s.Mflsh 
group,  whose  spurious  arguments  may  be 
summarized   as   follows: 

1  "Power  could  not  be  practically  trans- 
mitted fuch  a  distance  " 

2  r  ver  could  not  b-^  brcutht  Into  the 
mark; I  areas  as  cheaply  as  power  could  te 
produc:d   therein" 


8  "Notwith-standing  that  several  destruc- 
tive shortages  had  occurred  previously,  there 
was  and  would  remain  a  surplus  of  electric 
power  In  the  State  s  market  areas  for  more 
than  50  years   ' 

How  sincere  these  arguments  were  may  be 
Judged  from  the  fact  that  even  as  they  were 
being     most     strenuously     presented     to     the 
legislature   In    1937.    anci   again    m    1939.    the 
objectors  were  themselves  plotting  to  obtain 
a  part  cf  the  Boulder  power,  which  they  would 
j    buy    from    the    Crovernment.    which     Is    the 
people,    for    less    than    3    mills    per    kilowatt 
hour,   and    sell    back    to   the   people   at   their 
I    established  exorbltf.nt   rates 
[        Right  here  let  me  emphasize  that  this  ex- 
ploitation Is  not  the  work  of  local  men  or  or- 
!    gunlzatlons.  but  of  eastern  Interest^  who  dlc- 
I    tate  the  rates  nnd  policies  of  most  of  Arizona's 
power-producing   companies      For    them    any 
1    regulation     is     mtciierabie     and     they     fight 

ugam.st  It  as  a  matter  cf  ^£"'•^'"^1  policy 
j        Shortly  after  their  victory  in  defeating  the 
p«^)ple  s   legislation   In   the   twelfth   and    later 
legislative  'esslon.i.  there  followed  the  drought 
I    referred    to.    and    we    bitterly    realized    that 
I     instead  of  a  stirplus  of  power  for  50  ye  irs.  we 
had  a   present   acute  shortage  of   power   for 
puinpiiiR  purpo.-es 
j        Stung    Into    action,    the    fourteenth    State 
legislature.  In    1939.  approveel  Senate  Memo- 
rial No   4.  summarizing  the  -.enousiH-ss  of  the 
1    situation  and  urging  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  Institute  an  Immediate  and  exten- 
;    Mve  inve-^tlgatlon  of  the  Arizonii  power  Pltua- 
I    tlon. 

I       This     highly     competent     and     Impartial 
agency  of  our  democratic  government    marie 
the  requested  investigation,  and  its  findings 
I    are    the    basts    for    the    major   concli:sions    of 
this  address     The  Commiss.on's  complete  re- 
I    port,  dated  March  of   \ati    year,  is  available 
'    for  study  and  examination  in  the  Governors 
office     and    copies    of    the    Introduction    are 
tran.imltted  he.ewith.    The  statements  In  the 
Introduction     will     be     found     rimply    docu- 
mented and  sustained  In  the  other  portions 
of  the  survey 

Briefly,  the  report  shows  nbiindant  market 
demand  for  Colorado  River  power,  which  it 
finds  can  be  distributed  at  rates  comparable 
to  these  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  — 
from  3  to  1  mills  per  kilowatt -hour  It  fur- 
ther finds  that  Ariz<ina  in  common  wi'h  other 
States  dependent  on  an  economy  bawd  on  the 
production  of  raw  materials  has  a  below  aver- 
age per  capita  Income  which  might  be 
brought  up  to  or  carried  above  average  by 
providing  cheap  motive  power  for  the  nitrac- 
tlon  of  manufa(  ture-s  and  utilization  of  lt« 
abundant  supphen  of  raw  materliils 

It  points  out  that  notwithstai-.ding  the 
vast  hydroelectric  potentialities  within  very 
reasonable  distance,  Arizona  hus  the  third 
highest  electric  rate  in  the  Union  and  htates 
its  belief  that  the  population  and  income  can 
be  greatly  developed  by  the  takiny;  of  such 
steps  as  may  b«'  necessary  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  cheap  po'.ver  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  the  abundant  demand  in  market 
areas  throughout  trie  State  The  report  i« 
U'O  lengthy  to  be  further  touched  upon  here- 
in, but  note  what  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission says  to  the  people  of  Arizona: 

"Arizona  po.sse.-v>e;;  an  abundance  of  water 
power  m  the  Coloredo  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, whlcli  cn-i  be  developed  at  costs  which 
will  make  possible  low  electric  rates,  with 
resulting  expansion  of  use.  Full  utilization 
of  these  resources,  with  the  accompanying 
beneflis  to  the  eeror.omlc.  family,  and  com- 
munity life  of  the  Sta.e.  will  depiMid  up<  n 
recognition  by  the  people  of  the  necessity  Icr 
that  planning  which  alone  can  make  such  re- 
sults jxisslble.  and  for  that  Initiative  which 
Will  translate  plans  Into  action  ' 

The  inescapable  first  step  which  must  be 
taken  to  translate  plans  Into  action  Is  the 
"uactment  of  the  legislation  required  of  us 
by  Congress  In  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.     Hence  the  first  recommendatlou  In  the 


Federal  Power  Ccmml&slon  report  la   lo  that 
effect 

Obviously,  legislation  of  this  character  can- 
not be  hurriedly  prepared,  or  prepared  at  all 
without  extensive  knowledge  of  the  problems 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  Its  application 
and  admln::stration.  As  pre:^ented  to  you. 
this  measure  represents  the  joint  efforts  of 
many  interested  parties  and  organizations, 
which  have  Joined  their  experience  and  tal- 
ents, so  that  It  reflects  the  competent  advice 
of  cngliu-ers.  rate  experts,  auditors,  account- 
ants, bankers,  bond  buyers,  executives,  mem- 
bers of  previous  legislatures,  and  other  per- 
sons or  groups  who  might  be  Interested  or 
affected  by  its  provisions  The  fln.-el  draft 
was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, who.  after  careful  cxanunation  and  a 
number  of  conferences  with  counsel  and 
engineers,  approved  it  in  a  letter  to  me  under 
date  of  March  20.  1942 

PfRPOSE    or    ACT 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  enable  citi- 
zens of  Arizona  to  obtain  power  from  the 
Colorado  River  at  the  lowest  economic  price 
by  bridging  tlie  gap  now  existing  between  the 
idle  power  cf  the  Boulder  and  ot.ier  dams  to 
be  con.structrd  and  our  market  areas  whore 
electric  power  at  if  fair  priee  is  sorelv  needed. 
Furthermore,  it  fulfills  the  Boulder  Dam  Proj- 
ect Act  as  to  the  legal  requirements  re.spect- 
ing  the  e.stablishment  of  a  State  agency  for 
purchase  and  distribution  of  Boulder  Dam 
power 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Bureau,  has  been  conducting  surveys  and 
studies  for  the  purposes  cf  determining  the 
most  practical  and  econom  cal  manner  In 
which  water  may  be  brought  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  our  arable  lands  and  the  au- 
thority will  be  qualified  to  serve  the  water 
U'^r  wUh  respert  to  Irrigation  water.  In  the 
same  helpful  manner  as  It  will  serve  th.e 
public  generally  wl?h  respect  to  power  It 
will  also  net  r.s  a  State  contracting  agency  by 
which  Arizona  may  participate  m  any  pro- 
gram or  advantages  accruing  trcm  further 
developments  on  the  Colorado  River  With 
these  agencies  we  must  barga'n  for  power 
and  water  which  we  are  to  obtain  from  that 
river.  To  effectually  negotiate  and  carry  out 
any  tjargain  the  State  must  have  a  furc- 
tlonal  and  .idmlnistrative  agency  Sueh  a 
unit  in  State  government  we  do  not  have. 
By  enacting  this  proposed  Power  and  Water 
Authority  Act.  we  v.ill  create  the  neco^ury 
agency  by  wliich  we  may  prex-ure  both  ualer 
and  power 

Having  C(jllabe)rafed  twitn  t.ie  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  In  the  making  of  surveys  us  to  the 
most  practical  methi  d  of  bringing  power  nrd 
water  t«;  car  people  and  having  conferred, 
investigated  and  ascertained  the  wanu  ai  d 
needs  ol  the  different  hcaliiies  of  the  State, 
of  the  municipalities  water  and  power 
agencies  iiulivieluals  and  c<jrpejrations.  the 
authority  formulates  its  plans  and  begins 
negotiations  with  other  interested  part:e-s. 
It  will  do  for  Arizona  what  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  Is  doUg  for  the  United  States,  only 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  under  a  financing 
system  which  d  >es  not  inv<  !ve  public  appro- 
priations While  the  Fedf'ral  Government 
may  bargain  with  separate  agencies  for  in- 
dividual projects,  no  State-wide  integrated  or 
comprehensive  protect  can  be  established  by 
such  a  private  fansactlon  If  we  are  to  se- 
cure a  harmonious,  nonpreferentlal  us*  of  the 
great  resources  of  Arizona,  we  must  provie'e 
a  S*ate-wide  and  not  a  sectional  unit  tm  otir 
effective  functional  and  administrative  me- 
dium: and  such  a  medium,  the  Arizona  Power 
and  Water  Authcricy  will  be 

Service  will  be  furnished  at  the  lowert  prac- 
tical economical  price  Power  or  water  will 
be  picked  up  from  the  p^^int  cf  delivery  nnd 
consumed  or  distributed  by  the  organiza- 
tion bargaining  for  same  No  p'l^llc-servlc* 
compaiiy.  municipality,  or  other  power  dis- 
tributor   Villi    suffer    because    this    wholeaal* 
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power  Is  thus  mnde  available  In  most  in- 
stances, this  power  can  be  distributed  for  far 
less  than  what  it  Is  now  costing  many  or- 
gnnlzations  to  produce  It  It  Is  quite  evident 
that  no  firm  hydroelectric  power  Is  being 
produced  in  Arizona  at  less  than  about  3'2 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour;  and  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  the  average  co.^t  of  steam  or  Diesel 
power  is  from  fi  to  9  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Certainly  If  firm  Colorado  power  can  be  dis- 
tributed wholesale  at  from  3  to  4  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  as  against  the  present  high 
production  price  of  firm  power,  no  harmful  j 
dlslocaticn  can  occur  All  danger  of  power 
.shortages  will  be  removed  and  costly  drought 
damage  eliminated  j 

Except  as  unjustifiable  profiteering  will  be    | 
eliminated,  public-service  corporations,  asso-    j 
elation?,  and  other  distributing  or  consuming 
agencies  may  continue  to  operate  as  In  the 
tjast      If    thev    wish    to    Uke    advantage    of 
cheap  power,  thev  may  do  so  or  If  they  prefer 
to    continue    using    their    own    high-priced 
power    they   may   still   do  sen-- the   authority 
causes  no  Interference  whatever     But  It  does 
offer  the  only  medium  whereby   new   major 
industries  can   locate  within  our  State  with 
the     guaranty     of     cheap     electrical     energy. 
Taxable   property    remains    In    the   hands  of 
private   owners,   but    millions   In   profits   will 
no    longer    be    diverted    to    absentee    owners 
outside  the  State      The  need   for  costly   pri- 
vate financing  incidental  to  enlargement  and 
extensions  of   production   units   will   be  ob- 
viated      A    constant    and    reliable    supply    of 
firm  power  will   be  at  hand  without  further 
capital  investments  in  units  that  can  produce 
only  at    a  cost  of  from  two  to   three  times 
that  of  the  Federal  impounding  dams  on  the 
Colorado     River.      Such     firm     hydroelectric 
DOwer.    practically    as    cheap    as    that    to    be 
found   anywhere    in    the   United   States,   will 
be  available  for  motive  power  for  factories. 
plants,  commerce,  and  the  Innumerable  uses 
incidental   to  a   manufacturing   State. 

V.ith  respect  both  to  cur  contribution  for 
winning  the  war  today  and  to  cushioning  the 
Inevitable  shock  oX  post-war  readjustment  to- 
morrow, a  shock  which  may  well  prove  to  be 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  our  last 
such  experience,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
urg.  ncy  of  parsing  this  legislation  and  pass- 
ing It  now 

Under  other  factf  and  circumstances,  1 
should  feel  reluctant  U)  tender  you  a  legisla- 
tive act  already  prepared,  but  I  believe  you 
realize  why  on  a  matter  of  such  specializa- 
tion, this  is  the  only  practical  way  Obvl- 
ously  a  propo.'-al  of  this  kind  embracing  such 
inve^lvcd  subjfct  matter.  mvi>t  be  covered 
comprehen-Hlvelv  and  cannot  be  compressed 
into  a  limited  number  (^f  brief  paragraphs 
as  is  the  ordinary  legislative  act  The  agency 
Is  not  intended  to  diMurb  existing  btatutes. 
or  established  rights  It  must  have  the  nec- 
essary functional  and  administrative  powers 
to  accomplish  the  purpo.se  lor  which  It  Is  set 
up;  and  furthermore,  must  have  reasonable 
financial  powers,  since  It  is  a  non-tax  levying, 
solf-liquidatlng  and  se'.f-sustaining  body- 
particularly  as  It  is  dependent  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  upon  financing  through  the 
medium  of  revenue  bonds  and  hence  needs 
powers,  rights,  nnd  privileges  to  stabilize  such 
securities  which  look  to  income  alone  for 
repayment  Ihe  very  length  of  the  bill  and 
the  number  rf  sections,  far  from  being  a 
valid  objection  thereto,  testify  to  its  techni- 
cality and  the  care  which  has  gone  into  its 
preparation 

The  self-interest  of  every  Arlzonlan.  now 
and  in  the  future,  demands  your  immediate 
favorable  action  The  national  Interest, 
likewise.  In  this  crisis,  demands  that  w'e 
move  forward  w.th  a  unity  of  purpose  to- 
ward the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber 

The  history  of  the  power  corporations  elnce 
their  Inception  is  the  written  evidence  that 
nowhere    In    the   Nation   have   they   demon- 
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strated  that  they  can  be  trusted  to  serve  any 
Interests  but  their  own  Our  struggle  to  free 
Arizona  from  the  grip  of  those  who  exploit 
her  Is  no  Isolated  battle.  It  Is  but  a  con- 
temporary and  local  phase  of  a  struggle  that 
through  the  years  has  been  highlighted  by 
the  establishment  of  other  nonpolltical  regu- 
latory agencies  such  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  mention  but  a  few- 
Underlying  It  Is  an  issue  far  greater  than 
any  of  us  as  Individuals,  but  as  individuals 
the  responsibility  is  clearly  ours  to  take  this 
step  on  which  rest*  the  entire  future  of  our 
State 

Undeterred  by  the  specious  arguments  that 
will  be  raised,  or  the  proposals  lor  changes 
and  amendments  which  would  nullify  the  en- 
tire act.  I  challenge  you  to  accept  the  privi- 
lege which  Is  given  you  to  live  In  the 
grateful  memory  of  future  generations  as 
the  legislature  which  had  the  courage  and 
the  vision  to  unlock  for  Arizona  the  door  to 
golden   opportunity. 


The  Pay-Ai-You-Go  Tax  Plan 
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HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

or  Mi-ssotnti 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  4,  1943 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  I  delivered  on  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  Forum,  on  February 
3.  1943.  dealing  with  the  pay-as-you-go 
taxation  and  the  Ruml  plan  of  tax  collec- 
tion, broadcast  from  station  WMAL. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence It  is  my  belief  that  next  to  the  actual 
events  as  they  tran.-^pire  from  day  to  day  on 
the  various  fighting  fronts  In  which  Ameri- 
cans are  participating  throughout  the  world 
and  to  the  problems  of  supply  and  munitions 
to  our  forces,  the  most  important  problem 
which  confronU  the  American  people  is  the 
crisis  in  Federal  taxation  which  is  rapidly 
developing  It  Is  this  subject  which  I  wish  to 
disctifrs  with  you  tonight. 

I  speak  as  a  lifelong  advocate  of  the  per- 
s<  nil  income  tax  as  the  fairest  lax  which  was 
ever  devised,  because  It  Is  a  tax  based  upon 
ability  to  pay.  as  opposed  to  consumption 
taxes  of  various  kinds,  which  inevitably  fall 
most  heavily  upon  the  poorest  and  neediest 
of  our  citizens.  Before  I  was  old  enough  to 
vote  I  was  making  speeches  in  Missouri  at- 
tacking the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Pollock  case,  which 
Invalidated  the  Income-tax  feature  of  the 
Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill  of  the  early  nine- 
ties. I  was  an  ardent  supporter  cf  the  six- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  specifically  authorized 
the  levying  of  the  Federal  Income  tax.  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  as  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  House  back  l.i  1913  I  had  a 
small  part  In  the  passr.ge  of  the  first  income- 
tEx  law  under  the  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment—a law  which  was  actually  drafted  by 
that  great  American.  Cordell  Hull,  now  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  Secretary  of  State. 
I  still  believe  that  the  Income  tax  Is  the 
fairest  and  least  burdensome  of  all  taxes,  be- 
1   cause  It  Is  a  tax  based  upon  ability  to  pay. 


which  should  be  the  basis  of  all  taxation.  It 
has  been  the  backbone  of  our  tax  structure 
since  the  days  of  the  First  World  War  A 
famotis  British  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer 
once  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
science  of  taxation— that  the  whole  secret  of 
successful  taxation  lay  in  "gel ting  the  great- 
est amount  of  feathers  with  the  least  amount 
rf  squawking  " 

The  graduated  Income  tax  Is  unique  among 
taxes  In  this  that  everyone  who  does  not 
pay  an  Income  tax  wishes  that  he  did  have  to 
pay  one.  and  that  everyone  who  pays  in  a 
lo'wer  bracket  wishes  that  he  had  to  pay  in  a 
higher  one 

There  was.  however,  in  the  original  enact- 
ment of  the  income-tax  law  one  vital  defect, 
insignificant  at  the  time,  but  of  a  magnitude 
which  has  constantly  increased  until  it  has 
b<!Oome  a  tragedy  to  millions  of  American  tax- 
payers This  defect  Is  the  provision  that  we 
do  not  pay  taxes  upon  the  income  we  earn 
this  year  currently,  as  the  Income  Is  earned, 
but  next  year  after  the  Income  has  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  been  spent  ThUo 
Is  created  a  vast  tax  debt  that  hangs  over  the 
United  Sutes  like*  storm  cloud  and  haunts 
the  dreams  of  millions  of  Americans 

I  have  said  that  the  defect  of  paying  taxes 
on  this  years  Income  next  year  instead  e  f 
currently  as  the  income  was  acquired  was 
originally  inconsequenUal.  This  was  true 
because  in  the  beginning  the  rates  were  not 
burdensome  and  only  a  relatively  small  num- 
be-r  of  taxpayers  were  affected,  and  these  m 
a  large  part  of  a  class  who  were  In  the  habit 
of  budgeting  their  affairs  and  making  scjme 
prevision  for  the  future 

With  the  comparatively  low  rates  and  com- 
paratively lll)eral  exemptions  cl  those  days 
It  did  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
whether  we  paid  this  year  out  of  what  we 
earn  this  year,  or  paid  this  year's  tax  bJl 
next  year  out  of  what  we  earn  next  year,  ex- 
cept for  those  cases  In  which  a  taxpayers 
Inc  )me  fell  off  so  much  from  one  year  th-it 
he  died  Insolvent,  or  was  unable  to  satisfy 
his  tax  liability  out  of  a  distraint  warrant 
on  his  household  effects  In  which  case  the 
Government  simply  lost  the  revenue  It  might 
have  had  If  It  had  had  the  foresight  to  col- 
lect the  tax  currently  «*  the  Income  was  ac- 
quired Defaults  on  Income-tax  payments 
when  the  Income  had  been  spent  or  lest 
before  the  due  date  for  the  tax  payment 
arrived  have  cf>st  thremgh  the  years  the 
United  Slater  Government  many  hundreds 
fjf  millions  of  dollars 

But  with  the  tremendous  increaae*  In  rates 
and  the  drastic  cuts  in  exemptloiw  bnnginK 
millions  of  new  taxpayers  from  among  the 
poorest  of  our  citizen*  Into  the  cla^s  of  In- 
come-tax payers,  the  present  8y^tem  of  pay- 
ing last  year*  taxes  on  income,  which  has 
already  been  spent,  out  of  this  year  «  Incf  me 
spells  .stark  tragedy  for  a  multitude  of  tt-x- 
payers.  large  and  small  Many  e;f  these  tax- 
pavers  have  had  and  will  have  no  increase  in 
inc  )me  whatever  since  last  year  In  millions 
ef  cases  the  net  Income  of  the  individual  will 
be  less  this  year  than  la^t.  which  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  vast  salaried  das-s  and  the 
small  businessmen— who  constitute  so  much 
of  the  backbone  of  America.  It  U  sad  to 
relate  but  Incontestsbly  true  that  very  few 
of  our  citizens  have  had  the  forethought  or 
the  necessary  Information  to  s»^t  aside  cjut  cf 
last  years  income  as  it  was  acquired  sufScient 
lurds  to  pay  the  greatly  increased  taxes  on 
thf't  income. 

Many  new  taxpayers,  who  never  had  to  pay 
Income  taxes  before  In  their  lives  of  course 
have  made  no  provuslon  fcr  paying  taxes  on 
income  which  was  earned  last  year 

No  one.  so  far  as  I  know,  has  disputed  the 
desirability  or  the  absolute  neresslty  of  pe:- 
t.ng  the  Nation  on  a  current  basis,  that  Is  to 
say^of  providing  for  a  change  In  the  ir  .-teni 
by  which  taxpayers  will  be  permitted  to  prv 
as  they  earn.    Very  few  wUl  ditpute  either  tr.« 
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defilrabtUty  or  the  necesAUy  of  collection  at 
th«  Bource  By  collection  nt  the  aource  I 
mean  some  device  «uch  u  a  withholding  tax 
which  win  prevent  the  Individual  from 
spending  that  portion  of  hla  income  which 
the  Oovemment  claims  for  Itaelf  and  thua 
(^Ing  In  debt  to  the  Oovernment.  by  taking 
It  before  It  ever  get*  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Individual 

But  despite  this  universal  recognition  of  the 
great  necessity  for  getting  the  Nation  on  a 
current  basis  with  its  taxes  only  two  essential 
plans  have  been  propcsed  for  dealing  with  the 
tranettlon  period,  one  known  as  the  Ruml 
plan  for  moving  the  tax  clock  forward,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  daylight  saving 
was  carried  Into  effect,  by  a  bookkeeping 
entry  crediting  the  payments  on  personal 
income  lax  made  In  1»43  on  the  1»43  taxes 
instead  of  the  IWJ  t*xee;  and  second,  a  fake 
pay-as-you-go  plan  projwsed  by  Mr  Ran- 
dolph Paul,  General  Counsel  for  tlie  Treasury 
Department,  which  Involves  for  a  multitude 
of  taxpayers  aii  intolerable  scheme  at  double 
taxation  In  brief  Mr  Pauls  scheme,  as  I 
understand  It.  based  on  the  prop->«als  he  made 
last  summer  to  the  Senate  P'lnance  Com- 
mittee, would  Invo've  as  to  taxpayers  with 
income*  in  excoaa  of  ta.OOO  a  year  paylnR 
2  years"  taxes  In  1  year  and  in  many  ca.sea 
wruld  Involve  a  tax  of  much  above  lOO 
percent  of  the  Income  actually  received  In 
1M3  He  prop<Taes  to  And  new  sotircea  of 
revenue  by  whipping  the  pulUni?  hor«e.  It 
apparently  has  never  dawnetl  on  Mr  PhuI  and 
other  so-called  experts  on  taxation  who  are 
now  operating  at  large,  that  you  can  only 
conflscate  once  and  that  when  the  time 
comes  that  either  throuuh  maladju-itment 
of  rates  or  unfair  differences  in  the  manner 
of  collection.  It  will  be  possible  for  an  In- 
dividual to  actually  retain  more  for  himself 
from  a  smaller  income  after  payment  of 
taxes  than  he  could  by  increased  effort  retain 
from  a  larger  Income,  incentive  will  be  de- 
stroyed, total  Income  will  decrease  and  the 
total  Federal  Income  will  be  correspondingly 
diminished  I  Intend  tonight  to  discuss  these 
plans   In   some  detail 

In  that  connection  I  may  say  that  I  have 
been  a.sked  many  t.me«  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  bitter  oppo<<ltlon  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  Ruml  plan,  and  I  am  always  re- 
minded of  the  classic  remark  of  President 
U  8  Grant  about  Senator  Charles  Sumner, 
of  Masaachusetts  A  bitter  feud  existed  be- 
tween them  for  years  On  one  occasion  It  la 
related  that  .scmeone  told  Grant  that  Sumner 
did  not  believe  In  the  Bible,  whereupon  tlie 
"Iron  Soldier"  Is  re^xirted  to  have  replied, 
••Yes;  damn  him;  that  Is  because  he  did  not 
write  It  "  1  (jreatly  fear  that  that  Is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  attitude  of  Mr  Paul  and  hW 
aa^ociates  on  the  Ruml  plan  And  the  state- 
ments of  some  legislators  that  they  favor  pay- 
as-you-go  taxation  but  are  opposed  to  the 
Ruml  plan  leads  ntc  lo  the  belief  tbat  either 
they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  And  out 
what  the  Ruml  plan  actually  provides  for  or 
have  not  confronted  the  only  alternative  sug- 
gested of  an  unbearable  system  cf  double 
taxation 

Let  me  explain  the  atithorshlp  of  the  Ruml 
plan  Let  me  Orst  emphan  ae  that  bis  name 
Is  R-u-m-i;  Ruml — and  he  has  no  connection 
either  by  consanguinltv  or  mental  aflnUation 
with  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel,  with  whom 
some  In  high  places  would  like  to  have  htm 
confused  Mr  Ruml  ts  an  American  citlnen, 
boin  In  the  great  State  of  I.)WB.  He  has 
enough  college  degrees  to  qualify  him  in  any 
New  Deal  school,  bavlug  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth, received  hu  Ph  D  at  Chlcagn.  and 
was  dean  of  the  social-science  department  of 
that  great  university  He  la  a  successful  biisi- 
neaaman  and  among  other  things,  is  chair- 
man o'  the  board  of  the  Federal  Renerve  B.ink 
Of  New  Turk,  of  which  Mr  Paul  was  formerly 
a  member  He  is  also  a  public-spirited  citizen 
who,  as  an  economist  of  acknowledged  re- 
cov»n,  devuted  his  uleiils  lo  working  uul  a 


solution  for  an  admittedly  desperate  situa- 
tion confronting  millions  of  taxpayers  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  to- 
day faced  with  the  moat  stupendous  burden 
at  taxation  which  has  ever  confronted  any 
people  on  this  earth.  It  Is  true  that  we  are 
the  richest  nation  In  the  world  but  It  U 
also  true  that  our  expenditures  already  made 
or  m  contemplation  are  far  greater  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  dreamed 
of  beln^  able  to  make  The  American  people 
have  IfKjked  this  situation  In  the  face  They 
are  prepared  for  the  sacrifices  which  are 
necessary  In  submitting  to  an  unprecedented 
burden  of  ta.tation  But  they  are  entitled 
lo  demand  and  do  demand  that  this  burden 
be  Imposed  in  as  equitable  and  humane  a 
manner  as  pos.slble  and  that  neither  by  In- 
equity of  nite«  nor  unfairness  of  collection 
shall  this  burden  be  increased. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr  Ruml  I  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  him  until  he  appeared  before 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  last 
August,  some  4  or  5  months  after  he 
ha<l  presented  his  plan  to  the  Treasury  Dv-- 
partment  without  being  able  to  secure  even 
decent  amslderation  for  it.  His  plan  was  so 
sim[jle  and  so  sensible,  It  accompUabed  so 
much  of  good  without  any  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  I  was  Immediately  struck  with 
Its  great  poaslbllltles  of  benefit  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  without  any  Injury  to  the  revenue 
or  unfairness  to  anyone 

The  Ruml  plan  Is  as  simple  as  A  B  C  I 
have  already  .said  that  It  Is  so  simple  and 
SO  sensible  that  some  people  ReemliiKly  can- 
not understand  It  but  profess  to  see  com- 
plexities In  It  which  do  not  exist — In  other 
wt)rds  they  are  looking  for  bugs  under  the 
Chip  which   are  not  there. 

The  Ruml  plan  briefly  slated  would  simply 
provide  that  for  bookkeeping  purposes — and 
that  Is  all  that  It  l»-tax  on  1942  personal  In- 
comes be  di.^rpKarded  and  that  the  payments 
which  we  will  all  have  to  make  at  the  new  and 
higher  rates  during  1943  be  considered  as 
taxes  on  1&43  Income  rather  than  1942  In- 
come As  a  practical  rule  of  thumb  the  re- 
turns which  uiider  the  preseiu  law  we  wUl 
have  lo  make  on  1942  Income  belore  March  15 
would  be  taken  as  a  tentative  return  on  1943 
Income,  with  the  provision  that  If  that  re- 
sulted In  underpayment  for  1943  at  1943  rat*  s 
there  would  be  an  additional  asBessment  and 
If  there  were  overpayment  there  would  be  a 
credit  or  refurid.  After  1943  the  system 
would,  of  course,  work  automatically  Dviring 
1943  the  transition  period,  all  taxpayers  would 
be  treated  exactly  alike  and  the  change  to  a 
current  basis  would  be  accomplished  with- 
out subjecting  any  taxpayer  to  the  dire  out- 
rai»e  of  being  subjected  to  doiible  taxation — 
that  IS.  to  being  compelled  to  pay  2  years' 
taxes  In  1.  or  3  years'  taxes  In  2,  which  are 
mere  variations  of  the  alternative  proposal. 

Now  at  first  blush  It  seems  to  come — uufor- 
tunaiely  apparently  including  Mr  Paul,  the 
current  brain  of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  tax  matters — that  this  Involves  ihe  loss  of 
a  years  taxes  by  the  Government.  Even  If 
this  were  true,  it  might  not  be  a  bad  invest- 
ment for  the  United  Stales  If  It  permitted 
us  to  esc;ipe  the  old.  bad.  Improvident  system 
by  which  the  la.xpayer  l£  always  a  year  behind 
with  his  payments  and  the  Oovemment  a 
year  behind  with  Its  collections. 

But.  actually,  nothing  could  be  fiirther 
from  the  truth  than  that  the  Government 
would  lose  a  years  taxes  under  the  Ruml 
plan.  No  one  woald  escape  the  payment  of 
taxes.  Sach  of  us  would  go  on  in  1943  pay- 
ing at  the  1943  rates  of  tax  on  his  Income  in 
1943  The  only  difference  would  be  that  we 
would  earn  be  paying  in  1943  on  1943  Income. 
Instead  of  paying  in  1943  on  1942  Income,  aiid 
waiting  for  1944  to  pay  for  the  old  dead  horses 
of  1943.  Theoretically.  It  Is  Uue  that  the 
Government  would  lose  a  years  taxes  scat- 
tered over  a  period  of  40  or  50  years  as  the 
present  generation  of  taxpayrrb  die  or  cease 


to  be  taxpayers  Tliis  would.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  most  responsible  authorities  on  ac- 
countancy, as  represented  by  the  leading 
firms  of  tax  accountants  In  the  Nation,  be 
offset  and  far  more  than  offset  by  the  greater 
promptness  and  certainty  of  collection,  par- 
ticularly If  the  Ruml  plan  is  attached  to  a 
provision  for  collection  at  the  source  by  a 
substantial  withholding  tax  as  is  done  In  my 
bill.  S  380.  which  I  introduced  merely  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  Of  course,  under  the 
Constitution  revenue  bills  cannot  originate 
In  the  Senate  but  we  can  at  least  discuss 
these  great  problems  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized,  moreover,  that  what  the 
Crovernment  Is  gaining  by  this  plan  Is  ca&h 
money  in  the  tUl— while  what  the  Govern- 
ment Is  gU'ing  up  is  nothing  on  earth  except 
a  tax  debt  unenforceable  until  Judgment  day 
or  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
whichever  occurs  flrst.  and  then  uncollectible 
by  reason  of  Insolvency  I  believe  It  cannot 
serloiisly  be  questioned  that  the  actual  cash 
ptosltlon  of  the  Government  will  be  sensibly 
Improved  Immediately  by  the  adontton  of  the 
Ruml  plan,  and  that  this  improvement  will 
prcgres.'  from  year  to  year,  as  it  becomes  the 
foundation  for  a  scientific  tax  structure — 
which  It  has  been  Impossible  for  us  to  have 
heretofore  by  reason  of  our  philosophy  of 
pay  a  year  later  on  birds  that  have  flown  I 
assert  without  fear  of  sticcessful  contradic- 
tion that  as  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents  the  Oovemment.  so  far  from  losing  a 
year's  revenue,  will  actually  make  money  im- 
mediately and  every  year  thereafter  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Ruml  plan.  If  coupled  with 
a  substantial  withholding  tax  for  collection 
at  the  source  as  is  provided  In  my  bill.  S   280 

One  feature  of  the  pay-as-you-go  plan 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  is 
that  Its  adoption  would  make  possible  the 
adoption  of  a  bona  Qde  system  for  collection 
at  the  source  by  means  cf  a  withholding  tax 
By  this  combination  tax-'s  cculd  be  collected 
with  the  greatest  possible  certainty  and 
promptness  and  with  the  lea.st  amount  cf 
pain  to  the  taxpayer — and  I  have  never  yet 
met  anyone  who  really  enjoyed  paying 
taxes — because  within  the  limits  of  p<i88l- 
blUty  of  the  withholding  tax  which  neces- 
sarily cannot  Include  the  deductions  and 
higher  surtaxes,  the  taxpayer  would  have 
his  taxes  paid  wlthcut  handling  the  money 
and  possibly  spending  It  and  then  having  it 
or  Its  equivalent  taken  away  from  him  at  a 
time  when  it  would  hurt  the  most. 

The  alternative  Is  Mr  Paul's  scheme  — 
which  he  denominated  la«t  summer  as  a 
"modified  Rural  plan"— whwh  Is  a  fake,  pure 
and  undcflled  It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Ruml  plan  or  its  objective  of 
getting  the  Nation  free  nf  its  tax  debt  and 
established  on  a  basis  of  being  able  to  pay 
ad  yuu  earn  It  represents  the  lowest  form 
of  claw  appeal  It  simply  proposes  to  forget 
the  taxes  lor  1942  as  to  thi  se  taxpayers  whose 
income  Is  lesi  than  apprcxlmately  12.000  but 
as  to  all  others  to  undertake  lo  compel  Iheni 
to  gel  current  by  compeiling  them  to  pay  all 
of  1942  taxes  and  ma^t  of  1943  taxes  at  the 
same  time  In  many  cases  Mr  Paul's  pro- 
pcuiaJ  would  run  well  above  100  percent  of 
Income.  Mr  Paul  ts  apparently  not  familiar 
With  that  sage  old  Dutch  proverb  which  says; 
'Milk  the  cow  but  don  t  pull  off  her  udder" 

I  predict  without  hesitation  that  unless  the 
Ruml  plan  Is  adopted  there  WiU  be  hundreds 
cf  ihcusands  of  defaults  and  distraint  war- 
rants and  that  if  the  Paul  plan— which  l.t 
InAmtely  worse  than  nn  change  at  all — 
ahould  b(>  adopted  there  w.U  be  many  millions 
of  defaullb.  duuainl  warrants,  bankruptcy. 
and  suicides 

I  urge  all  Americans  who  listen  to  me  to- 
night to  consider  this  prohlem.  make  up  their 
minds  and  make  themselves  articulate  A 
recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  90  percent  of 
Americans  who  had  considered  the  Ruml 
plan  are  la  favor  of  It.    The  Treasury  baa 


obstinately  set  lt»  head  againtt  It  l>ecau8e 
It  did  not  originate  It  It  Is  the  business  of 
the  Congress  under  cur  Constitution  to  write 
revenue  bills  The  Treasury  Is  trying  to 
usurp  this  function.  I  urge  every  man  and 
woman  who  is  Interested  In  this  vital  prob- 
lem to  write  hi*  Congressman  and  Senators 
expretsing  his  view  whatever  it  may  be 
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or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  tnTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pre.-ident, 
I  u.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  No- 
vember and  December  1942  and  the  Jan- 
uary 1943  mes.sapes  broadca.'^t  by  me  to  I 
Japan.  i 

There  bcinc  no  objection,  the  broad-  j 
casts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Japan  Against  Japan 


NOVEMBER 
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The  program.  Japan  against  Japan,  today 
brings  you  a  special  message  from  Washing- 
ton. DC.  the  Capital  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America  The  message  Is  addressed  to  the 
Japanese  people  by  an  American  who  has 
been  a  friend  of  the  Japanese  people  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  Amer- 
ican Is  United  States  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thomas,  who  is  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Committee  o:i  Education  and  Labor. 
The  great  number  of  years  he  personally 
spent  in  Japan,  and  his  lifelong  study  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  qualify  Senator  Thomas  as  a 
noted  authority  en  far  eastern  affairs 

On  the  seventh  day  of  each  month.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  has  taken  time  out  from  his 
busy  affairs  to  speak  honestly  and  frankly  to 
the  people  of  Japan.  We  bring  you  now  the 
special  message  prepared  especially  for  this 
7th  day  of  November.  These  are  the  words 
of  Senator  Thomas: 

"Eleven  months  ago  this  morning,  the 
Japanese  nuliiansts  betrayed  the  Tenno 
Heika  and  violated  the  honor  of  Japan. 
Without  the  knowledge  or  con*>ent  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  contrary  to  all  pro- 
visions of  international  law— Japanese  armed 
forces  struck  the  most  treacherous  blow  of 
modern  times  against  a  country  which  had 
been  Japan's  best  friend  for  90  years  E%'en 
while  the  Tenno  Heika  s  personal  representa- 
t.ve  was  ."^tlll  talking  peace  In  the  chambers 
of  the  American  State  Department,  the  Jap- 
anese militarists  acted  under  Tojo  s  orders 
and  committed  an  act  of  International  mur- 
der at  Pearl  Harbor. 

During  the  11  intervening  months.  Amer- 
ica his  girded  itself  for  an  all-out  war.  A 
miracle  has  been  achieved  In  the  transfor- 
mation of  American  production  Ircm  peace- 
time to  wartime  construction.  No  better 
evidence  of  the  firm  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  utterly  crush  those  re- 
sponsible for  forcing  war  upon  them  can  be 
presented  than  the  evidence  of  the  Nation- 
wide elections  which  were  held  In  this  coun- 
try Just  4  days  ago  Election  day  In  the 
United  states  came  at  the  same  time  the 
Japanese  were  observing  Meljl  Setsu  The 
meaning  cf  that  day  in  America  and  in  Japan 
Is  of  significance  »hich  may  well  be  stressed. 
"The  people  of  the  United  Stales  went 
lo  their  ballot  boxes  and  voted  for  the   men 


and  women  they  wuhed  as  representatives  In 
government.  The  people  of  the  United 
Slates  were  absolutely  free  lo  choose  among 
the  various  candidates  There  were  no 
police  to  tell  them  how  to  vote— no  faked  ' 
ballots — no  threats  of  reprisal  from  the  ma- 
jority party.  There  were  no  riots  and  no 
gangs  of  hoodlums  to  Intimidate  the  voters  1 

"The    people    of    the    United    Slates    were    | 
under    only    one    compulsion — both    niajor     i 
parties  charged  them  with  the  solemn  duty 
of  participating  In  democracy.     Both  parties 
urged   them   to  vote. 

•  The  elections  were  conducted  In  what  the 
Japanese    militarists    would    call    an    'tmer-    ' 
gency  '     The  country  Is  at  war      But  the  ma- 
jority party  did   not  use  this    emergency'  as    | 
an    excuse    for    curtailing    the    elections      It    | 
did    not — as   the   Japanese    militarists   did —    I 
attempt  to  maintain  Itself  in  puwer  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  'emergency  '     Instead— the    i 
majority  party  made  It  a  p<.ilnt  lo  urge  that 
democratic    processes    should    function    now    ! 
Just  as  they  always  have. 

"Before  the  election  democratic  leaders  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  need  for  the  main- 
tenance of  free  elections.     It  urged  people  of    \ 
all  political  views  lo  lake  part      In  a  public    j 
statement.    President    Roosevelt     asked     the 
American  people  to  vote.     He  said     'We  are    | 
engaged  in  an  all-out  war  to  keep  democracy 
alive.     Democracy      survives      through       the 
courage  and  fortitude  and  wisdom  cf  many 
generations      of      fighting      Americans.     We 
fehoild    fight    with    ballots   as   well   as    with 
bul.ets  ' 

"The  election  Just  past  provides  an  Illumi- 
nating contrast  between  the  workings  of  a 
democracy  and  a  dictatorship.  In  a  dictator- 
ship the  leaders  are  afraid  to  let  the  people 
speak  In  a  democracy,  however,  even  dur- 
ing wartime,  the  people  are  expected  to  think 
for  themselves  and  to  make  their  own  choices. 
In  a  dictatorship  the  people  take  orders  from 
their  leaders,  and  they  have  no  choice  but 
to  obey.  Their  wishes  are  not  consulted.  In 
a  demc)cracy  the  leaders  take  orders  from  the 
people.  The  people  are  eternally  free  to  de- 
cide every  Issue  which  affects  their  welfare 
and  the  good  of  their  nation. 

"No  dictator  would  ever  dare  give  his  people 
such  a  choice.  While  the  regimented  peoples 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  suffering  under  the 
regime  of  dictatorship  the  people  of  America 
went  to  the  polls.  They  went  to  tell  their 
leaders  what  they  want  done  during  the  com- 
ing months. 

"The  message  which  the  people  gave  to 
their  Government  was  simple  and  direct. 
They  want  the  most  vigorous  possible  con- 
duct of  the  war.  They  want  war  to  uncon- 
ditional victory.  They  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less.  Statements  by  various  opposi- 
tion leaders  make  this  fact  very  clear. 

"Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  is  a 
recognized  leader  of  the  minority  Republican 
Party.  President  Hoover  made  the  following 
statement: 

"  Our  enemies  can  get  no  comfort  from  this 
election.  The  platform  of  every  candidate 
was  vigorous,  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war. 
There  was  a  strong  element  cf  protest  in  the 
vote  but  It  was  the  protest  of  insistence 
upon  a  more  effective  organization  of  the 
war  Those  who  believe  in  freedom  every- 
where will  gain  confidence  from  the  demon- 
stration that  freedom  can  hold  to  lis  pro- 
tective institutions  even  in  desperate  war." 
That  is  the  end  of  the  statement  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  a  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

"One  of  the  new  Representatives  to  appear 
m  Congress  will  be  Mrs  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  a 
friend  of  China,  and  an  advocate  of  vigorous 
war.  Mrs.  Luoc  was  an  opposition  candidate. 
But  when  she  was  elected,  she  said:  1  have 
campaigned  for  fighting  a  hard  war— not  a 
soft  war.  Therefore  this  election  proves  how 
the  American  people  want  to  fight  this  war. 
I  know  that  the  American  people  want  to 
fight  it  In  honorable  all-out  plain  spoken 
partnership  with  our  allies.     They  want  to 


fight  the  war  for  Amer.ca  and  lor  peace  and 
good  win  on  earth  And  they  want  to  be 
served  by  their  Congressmen  as  they  them- 
selves would  serve  to  win  the  war  and  build 
a  better  world  ' 

"The  sentiments  of  other  Republican  can- 
didates was  well  expressed  by  the  great  Re- 
publican newspaper— the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.    An  editorial  In  this  newspajxr  said 

"  If  the  minority  Repubhcan  Party  gains 
strength  it  will  only  Increase  the  obligation 
of  the  parly  to  uphold  the  hands  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  war  leadership  and  lo  criti- 
cize or  oppose  measures  and  policies  only  to 
the  end  that  the  prosecution  of  the  war  may 
be  made  more  effective  '  That  Is  the  end  of 
the  statement  by  the  New  'Vork  Herald 
Tribune 

"Tlie  American  wartime  election  clearly 
affirms  the  lact  that  the  American  people  are 
fighting  with  complete  confidence  and  absti- 
lute  unity  They  have  the  complete  confi- 
dence that  their  elected  representatives  aie 
now  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  insure  victory.  Tliey  have  the 
absolute  unity  of  a  people  who  know  why 
they  are  fighting  and  who  are  determined  to 
win  that  fight.  The  singleness  of  purpose  of 
Americans  is  In  complete  contrast  with  the 
disorganization  which  now  exists  among 
Italians  who  are  no  longer  united  under  Mus- 
solini The  American  war  spirit  is  a  far 
different  thing  from  the  Nazi  war  spirit 
Which  flames  high  under  the  stimulus  of  vic- 
tory but  ebbs  lo  the  point  of  disorganization 
when  defeats  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

"The  strong  contrast,  too.  Is  the  spon- 
taneous unity  of  Americans  and  the  artiflcally 
created  will  for  military  conquest  imposed 
upon  Japan  by  her  miliiari.sts  Japanese  are 
inspired  by  a  desire  f<jr  plunder  or  increased 
power  for  expansion  of  a  militaristic  empire. 
Tlie  Japanese  mllllansts  desire  to  take  from 
others  that  which  they  wish  for  themselves. 
By  contrast,  the  Americans  are  Inspi.-ed  by  a 
WiU  to  preserve  decency  and  freedom — not 
only  for  our  own  Nation,  but  for  all  nations. 
Americans  elect  their  own  leaders  to  carry 
cut  the  will  of  the  people  The  Germans,  the 
Italians,  and  the  Japanese  have  no  voice 
whatever   in  their  government. 

"It  Is  indeed  s'gniflcanl  that  while  the 
American  people  were  conducting  their  eUc- 
lion,  ToJo  was  creating  the  greater  eatt  As.a 
ministry. 

"Thus,  in  both  Japan  and  the  United 
SUtes.  a  choice  is  being  made  during  the  first 
days  of  November  The  American  people 
were  making  their  choice.  ToJo  was  making 
Tojo's  choice." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  United  Slates  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Hi's 
message  was  presented  from  Washington, 
D  C.  It  commemorated  the  eleventh  month 
since  the  treachery  of  the  Japanese  mlllUrlsU 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  7th  day  of  last  Decem- 
ber 

DECEMBER    8.    194  3 

To  the  People  of  Japan: 

Eleven  months  ago  today  I  first  addressed 
you  regarding  yoiu"  raid  on  Pearl  Harbor  last 
December  7,  and  since  that  time  I  have 
spoken  to  you  by  radio  each  month  on  the 
same  day.  I  want  to  repeat  now  what  I  said 
on  that  first  rccaslon,  for  current  events  In 
the  war  are  bearing  out  more  strongly  each 
day  what  I  then  predicted.    I  said; 

"On  December  7.  1941.  your  war  lords  com- 
mitted the  most  coloB«al  suicidal  act  In  the 
history  of  nations.  No  single  step  recorded 
by  man  has  been  "more  filled  with  signs  and 
portents  for  the  soul.'  more  fraught  with 
tragic  consequences.  With  that  act  your  mili- 
tary masters  set  torcm  in  motion  so  mighty 
that  aU  the  strength  of  four  natlcn  coupled 
with  all  the  strength  of  your  Axis  partners, 
win  seem  like  broken  toys  ' 

During  the  year  that  has  passed,  ycur  mili- 
tary master*  have  not  only  impo«*d  the  se- 
verest strains  en  you.  the  people  of  Japan,  in 
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■U  youT  history.  Including  brtnglnr  death  or 
permanent  injury  to  more  than  260.000  Jap- 
anMe  in  the  Faclflc,  but  thev  have  biouKht 
•ufferinn  and  mtnery  to  mIlllon^  of  peaceful 
people  in  your  si'^ter  nations  of  the  Far  Ea»t. 
Like  your  partner  atroa-  the  world  O-rmany. 
your  naUon  ha«  based  ita  program  on  ag- 
grewlon  and  :»(<j;rarHli7.ement--on  conqueat 
and  booty  and  ^lave^r  •nd  Word  Your  war 
lords  have  caused  you  fo  be  oppoaed  by  a 
phalanx  of  nations  pledjted  to  Justice  and 
liberty  in  whom  the  people  now  In  bondage 
have  confWerre 

That  18  the  record  of  Japan  for  the  pait 
year  You.  the  people  of  Japan  have  gained 
nothing  except  atern  promla»"«  from  your 
masters  that  you  must  face  the  death  and 
des. ruction  of  war  lor  many,  many  more 
year* 

V.'hat  Is  the  record  of  the  Dnlted  Statca  In 
that  period'  What  Is  the  record  of  the 
DnitfKl  Nationo  duritiR  thth  past  yeai'  When 
the  attack  came  on  Pearl  Harbor  an  attacl 
which  was  meant  to  be  Imnu-diately  disas- 
trous for  ua.  but  which  tUne  is  proving  to 
bave  been  evetitually  dlbastrous  for  Japan 
Itself — when  that  attjick  came  the  United 
State*  pletlged  no  Instantaneous  victories;  it 
proml."«l  no  rapid  galtui  no  qviick  llf^hUilng 
stroke*  to  disable  the  enemy  Our  job  was 
tix)  b:g  for  that  Our  job  was  not  Ui  disable 
but  to  rruah;  not  to  capture  and  punish  a 
relatively  few  Indlvtduals  but  Ui  tear  out  by 
the  rooU  the  mllitartam  which  threatened 
the  aafety  and  peace  of  the  whole  world 

On  January  6  1942  President  Franklin  D 
Rooaevelt  expreased  the  essoiK*  of  our  Job 
when  he  said  that  this  war  "will  end  Just  aa 
soon  aa  we  make  it  end.  by  our  combined 
efforts,  our  combined  strength,  our  combined 
determination  to  fight  through  and  work 
through  until  the  end-  the  end  of  railltansm 
In  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan  " 

Our  )ob  as  pledgetl  bv  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  was  a  promise  of  action  -  a  promlae 
to  repair  the  dumape  that  l»ad  been  done  by 
the  Pearl  Harbor  nild.  to  rebuild  and  modern- 
lae  ships  which  had  been  Injured  and  to  build 
new  ahlps  In  greater  vt>lume  than  the  world 
has  ever  known — a  promlae  that  when  the 
time  came  to  enga^te  the  enemy  In  battle  with 
adequate  force  on  our  side,  to  win  major 
victories — a  promlae  to  turn  our  Nation  Into 
a  mighty  arst-nal  and  to  conduct  continuous 
convoys  of  troops  and  supplies  acroaa  both 
oceans  In  ever-growtng  quantities  Those 
were  the  promlaes  of  the  American  people  a 
oonftdence. 

And.  people  of  Japan.  tlip.v  are  the  prom- 
ises that  have  been  kept  and  are  being  kept 
todav  This  jrear,  month  by  month,  has  been 
•  demonstration  of  the  keeping  of  those 
promises. 

But  what  has  been  done  Is  Just  a  beginning 
The  President  was  planning  far  ahead  Let 
me  quote  you  his  exact  words  of  January  6 
to  the  United  States  Congress;  It  will  not 
he  sufficient  for  us  and  the  other  United 
Nations  to  pro<tuce  a  allgbtiy  superior  sup- 
ply of  munitions  to  that  of  Germany.  Japan. 
ItMly.  and  the  itoien  industriea  In  the  coun- 
tries whlcti  ttoey  have  overrun  " 

No  tliat  la  not  enough,  the  President  aald. 
He  asserted:  "The  superionty  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  In  munitions  and  ships  muht  t>e  over- 
whelming— so  overwhelmmc  that  the  Axis 
nationa  can  never  hope  to  catch  up  with  it." 

People  of  Japan,  always  rememt>er  theaa 
further  words  at  Prealdent  Rooaevelt:  "For 
tbe  first  tnoc  since  the  Japanese  and  the 
Fascists  and  the  Nasds  started  along  their 
blood -ataUMd  oourar  of  conquest  they  nov 
face  the  fact  that  superior  forces  are  as- 
aembUng  against  them.  Gone  forever  are  the 
day*  when  the  agKresaors  could  attack  and 
destroy  their  ▼tethns  one  by  one  artthout 
unity  of  rsalatanee.  We  of  the  United  Nations 
will  so  dispose  our  forces  that  w«  can  strike 
at  the  conunon  enemy  wherever  the  greatest 
damage  can  be  done. 


••The  militarists  In  Berlin  and  Tokyo  started 
thU  war  But  the  massed,  angered  forces 
of  common  humanity  will  finish  It  ** 

Where  du  the  United  Nations  stand  today 
as  this  first  year  since  the  Pearl  Harbor  raid 
ends?  You.  the  people  of  Japan,  do  not 
know,  ftjr  your  war  lords  do  nut  permit  you 
to  learn  the  facU  But  even  with  this  ban. 
you  have  surely  noticed  the  change  in  the 
tone  of  your  newspapers  and  of  your  radio 
stations  You  have  seen  the  stock  markets 
of  Tokyo  and  Osaka  reflecting  the  Increaalng 
luck  ol  contUler.ce  of  your  stockholders  In  a 
victory  for  Japan  You  have  heard  the  whis- 
pers ot  your  Japanese  friends  who  returned 
to  your  country  recently  from  the  United 
Suites,  and  who  have  reported  that  the  earth- 
shaking  war  program  of  the  United  States  is 
Indeed  as  tremendous  as  It  has  been  painted. 
If  not  more  so  In  many  ways  you  have 
felt  the  nimblings  of  the  changea  occurring 
in  the  war  picture 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  American 
and  British  forces  are  In  North  Africa  in  great 
numbers  Italy  is  shaking  in  lU  booU  as 
bomtung  r:ud«  are  deutroying  Its  war  plants 
and  strategic  ornters.  paving  for  the  way  for 
a  poraible  invasion  In  the  future  Russia  U 
now  on  thf  offensive  against  Germany  and 
the  promised  triumphs  u(  the  Nads  in  Ruaaia 
have  not  materiallzMl. 

And  In  the  ?'ar  Bast,  the  disasters  you  have 
suflerea  m  the  Solomons  cannot  have  been 
entirely  hidden  from  you  Thf  major  vic- 
tories of  the  United  States  In  th*-  Pacific  have 
surely  reached  your  ears,  even  though  in  dis- 
torted form.  The  constantly  Increasing  large - 
stale  conveys  are  taking  more  arul  more  men 
and  amwi  and  uippltes  to  your  very  gates 

But  again,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  tlie  United 
States  makes  only  the  promise*  that  I  have 
described  to  you  Day  by  d»iy  tiiey  are  being 
made  gtKXl  and  they  will  continue  to  be  made 
good.  People  of  Japan,  remember  that  yuu 
have  been  betrayed  by  the  doctrine  that 
mlt^ht  makes  rt{;ht.  In  this  case  you  axe 
facing  not  only  the  nations  who  are  In  the 
right,  but  you  are  also  farm?  an  ■g'^regation 
of  might  which  wlB  overwhelm  your  country. 

Let  me,  as  a  parting  w<irrt.  quote  to  you 
once  more  what  President  Rorsevelt  told  the 
United  States  Congress   laet   January  6      He 


~Our  enemies  are  guided  by  brutal  cjml- 
claoa.  by  unholy  contempt  fi>r  the  human  race. 
We  are  Inspired  by  a  faith  which  goes  back 

throuch  all  the  years  to  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Geneai&— "God  created  man  In 
His  own  image  ' 

"We  on  our  aide  are  striving  to  be  true  to 
that  divine  heritage.  We  are  fighting  as  uur 
fathers  have  fought,  to  upt.old  the  doctrine 
that  all  men  are  equal  In  the  sight  of  Ocd. 
Tliose  on  the  other  aide  are  striving  to  de- 
stroy tills  deep  belief  and  to  create  a  wur'.d 
la  their  own  image,  a  world  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  and  serfdom 

"That  Is  the  conflict  that  day  and  night 
DOW  pervades  our  Uvea.  No  compromlae  can 
end  that  conflict  There  never  has  been  and 
nevt-r  can  be  successful  compromise  t>ftweeu 
good  and  evil.  Only  total  victory  can  reward 
the  champions  uf  tolcrauce  and  decency  aud 
frcedoin  and  faith." 

JANUABT    T.    1»4S 

ANMOTTtrni  Thirteen  months  ago  today 
Japanese  military  forces  struck  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends  without  warning  They 
began  a  war  which  was  unexpected  by  the 
Japanese  people,  which  a'as  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  Bmperor  and  which  the  Dnlted 
States  had  done  everything  In  Its  power  to 
avoid.  Today  It  Is  certain  that  the  war  thus 
begun  with  Infamy  will  reach  an  end  of 
shame   for  the  Japaneae. 

On  the  Sth  of  each  nwnLh  since  that  attack 
the  Japanese  Kraptre  has  celebrated  the  date 
aa  Imperial  Rescript  Day  The  false  desig- 
nation Is  yet  another  attempt  <^n  the  part  uf 
the  Japanese  mliltarliti  to  convlnoe  the  Jap- 


aneae people  that  the  beglnr.lng  of  the  war 
K»ii  the  sanction  of  the  Bmperor  It  Is  a  well 
known  fact  that  war  had  already  begun  and 
was  atxiut  2  hours  old  before  the  Emperor 
sfixed  hi6  ImperuU  seal  to  a  legitimate  dec- 
laration of  war  Thus  m  Japan  the  day  is 
observed  as  an  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
valor  of  Japane.'«e  tlKhtmg  forces. 

In  America,  by  contrast,  the  equivalent 
day— the  7th  of  each  month — mert  ly  recalls 
memories  of  a  cowardly  and  unjustified  at- 
tack by  a  nation  which  the  United  State*^ 
had  long  befriended  On  this  day  of  each 
month  sine  the  Japanese  attack  against 
Hawaii,  a  well-known  authority  on  far  east- 
ern afTair.-^  his  taken  the  time  to  address  the 
Japanese  people  by  radio.  This  authority  Is 
Senator  ELsraT  D  Thomas,  chairman  of  the 
United  State.*  Sniate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  We  take  pleasure  In  preix  iit- 
Ing  the  following  sp^-clal  message  from  Sen- 
ator Elfert  D   Thomas 

"One  year  ago  today  I  sp<:>ke  to  the  people 
of  Japan  for  the  first  time  on  this  day.  Fresh 
in  my  mind  at  that  time  was  the  horror  of  the 
unprovoked  Japaneae  attack  against  its  most 
powerful  neighbor  It  wa*  still  difficult  fur 
me  to  believe  that  Japanese  leadership  could 
be  ao  foolish  as  to  cximmit  an  act  which  ct  n- 
slltuted  naticoal  bara  kirl.  It  was  incredible 
to  think  that  sane  men  could  even  dre^on 
of  literally  getting  away  with  murder 

"A  year  agfi  I  exprp.ssi'd  Sf.mething  of  those 
feelings  which  were  then  in  my  heart  I 
spoke  refrrrtfully  of  the  fact  that  Japan  had 
discarded  the  ways  uX  national  honor  and 
embarked  upon  a  program  which  made  her 
an  international  outlaw  I  sp<  ke  of  the  gnef 
which  was  in  my  heart  for  the  people  of 
Japan  who  had  been  compelled  by  their  war- 
lords to  stioulder  an  impossible  task — a  task 
which  would  l>rin(t  untold  suffering  and  al- 
most Irreparable  df.ma^  to  a  land  I  had  uuce 
admired  and  reapectt  d  I  spoke  at  that  time 
of  the  things  Japan  bad  once  stood  for  in 
the  mindf  and  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  I  save  the  wamm;;  that  Japan  by 
her  own  act  was  mvitmg  one  of  the  greatest 
national  catastrophes  ever  suffered  by  any 
nation  Tlie  truth  of  that  prophecy  is  today 
being  confirmed  by  the  tide  of  world  events 
which  has  completely  changed  during  the 
past  IJ  months 

"It  may  be  recalled  that  In  my  talks  Irrm 
month  to  naonth  thereafter  I  warned  tlie  Jnp- 
aneee  people  that  they  should  not  be  misled 
by  the  outward  appearances  of  military  suc- 
cess I  spoke  of  the  tremendous  changes 
which  had  been  brought  atxnit  In  the  United 
States  as  the  direct  result  of  the  Illegal  attack 
agsiiiat  this  country  That  attack,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  stressed,  achieved  In  1  hour  the 
complete  unlflcaticn  of  all  elements  of  Ameri- 
can life  It  aroused  a  cold  anger  in  the  hearts 
of  the  peace-loving  American  people  It 
steeled  their  hearto  to  carry  out  a  task  the 
very  nature  of  which  was  repugnant  to  them — 
a  task  of  prosecuting  a  war  which  would  in- 
evitably be  very  costly  arwl  very  bloody  Once 
coromttted  to  a  course  at  this  kind  there  was 
no  turning  back  for  Americans 

"During  succeeding  months  I  also  gave  from 
time  to  time  a  picture  of  the  tremendous 
fighting  machine  which  was  being  created  out 
of  the  inexhaustible  materials  of  this  country. 
In  12  &hort  nuinths  Amertcans  have  created. 
assembled,  and  shipped  to  the  fighting  fronts 
of  the  whole  world  the  most  ooloasnl  aggre- 
gation at  fighting  equipment  ever  achieved  by 
any  nation  During  that  same  period  an 
Army  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  men  has 
grown  Into  millions  Already  1. 000.000  of 
thrm  are  overseas.  These  men  are  tough  and 
determined  and  fearless  They  are  not  fight- 
ing because  they  are  ordered  to  "Hiey  are 
fighting  for  a  principle — the  same  principle 
for  which  their  anoe.<tors  fought  In  preceding 
generations.  They  are  fkgbtmg  to  preserve 
their  own  freedom  and  to  restore  to  less  for- 
tunate peoples  freedom  which  has  been  taken 
from  them.   Americans  are  flghtlnf  for  Ideals. 
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■0:ie  year  aco  tc^.iy  there  wa-o  triumph 
and  certainty  of  victory  In  the  sound  of  the 
words  uttered  by  the  leaders  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  Today  the  sounds  coming 
from  all  three  of  uur  en?my  ccuntrlcs  are 
these  of  gkxnn 

"Japanese  Ic.Tders  are  no  longer  assuring 
their  people  of  easy  and  early  victory,  as 
they  were  a  ye?r  .Tgo  The  reasons  lor  the 
new  gloom  v.hich  is  the  official  attitude  of 
the  Japanese  leadership  arc  in  the  record 
of  the  past  12  months. 

"The  Japanese  drive  against  Australia  was 
stopped  in  Its  tracks  by  the  severe  defeat 
inflicted  upon  the  Japanese  Navy  in  the 
Coral  S?a  In  the  battle  of  Midway,  the 
Japanese  Navy  again  suffered  shame  and  hu- 
miliation in  that  cnc  great  engagement. 
Four  great  Japanese  cr  rrlers  sank  forever 
beneath  the  v.aves  of  the  Pacific,  and  thou- 
sands of  ccuraceous  sailors  were  drowned. 
Instead  of  leading  the  Japanese  Navy  to  vic- 
tory after  v:ctory.  Adm;ral  Yainamoto  has 
been  responsible  fcr  or.e  great  disaster  after 
another.  Not  .--ince  the  crraily  outnumbered 
Filipino-American  forces  In  the  Philippines 
were  forced  by  disease  and  hunger  to  capit- 
ulate, have  the  Japane.se  enemy  achieved  any 
maioi   military  succes.s 

"In  the  12  months  Just  ended.  United  Na- 
tions production  has  strengthened  every 
threatened  aif.i  on  earth  Supply  lines  have 
been  firmly  established  to  every  fi.'htmg 
front.  Mountains  of  shells,  uncounted  tons 
of  explosives,  endless  line.*  of  tank.*^.  mllUon.s 
of  tons  of  shipping,  and  Inconceivable  num- 
bers cf  workui'j  and  fightu.g  men  and  women 
have  been  prepared  fcr  the  %ienX  ta.sk  which 
Will  bo  executed  m  the  months  to  come 

"Japan— like  Italy  and  Germany  -is  no 
longer  In  a  position  to  choo.se  the  times  and 
places  of  attack  The  situation  cf  these  three 
nations  Is  now  entirely  defensive  Instead  of 
planning  where  and  how  thev  may  strike, 
there  is  grave  cni-.cern  now  as  to  where  and 
when  they  will  be  struck. 

"In  the  iTiindB  of  the  Jaj-ane.se  leaders- 
Just  as  In  the  minds  of  the  German  and 
Italian  leaders-  r.re  vision.s  of  clouds  of  homb- 
ln<^  planes  All  toii  real  In  their  minds  are 
p'ctures  of  death  and  drvastailcn  which  are 
as  certain  to  come  as  the  rams  Just  over  the 
horizon  are  gatherms  great  fleet."  of  subma- 
rines and  ftshtlne  ships  of  every  type,  on 
unknown  landing  fields  throughout  the  world 
fighting  ships  of  the  air  are  gathered,  and  no 
man  can  guess  the  h.bur  of  their  departure 
Throughout  tl.e  world,  decent  men  are  wait- 
ing and  eaper  to  carry  out  assaults  on  a 
global  scale  which  will  end  forever  the  menace 
of  oppres.sor  nations. 

".'Ml  of  the<^e  thing?  were  to  he  ??en  in  the 
offing  even  a  ycnr  apo.  I  was  but  one  of  many 
who  warred  the  Japanese  of  their  terrible 
folly. 

"In  the  months  to  come,  the  Japanese  are 
certain  to  learn  the  grim  meaning  of  v.ar  it- 
self. Until  now.  the  sounds  of  the  guns  and 
the  whine  of  the  airplanes,  the  shrill  bcream 
of  falling  hcmte  and  the  ghastly  results  of 
terrifying  c.vplosives,  the  sorrows  of  the  home- 
less and  the  pitiful  sight  of  devastated  areas 
and  of  men  maiir.ed  and  mutilated,  have 
been  for  the  nust  part  far  away  from  the 
shores  of  Japan.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  they  were  far  away  from  Germany  too. 
And  a  year  ago  Italy  had  not  experienced 
the.se  things.  Today  Italy  and  Germany  have 
learned  at  la.st  the  terrible  and  shattering 
and  terrifying  thm^js  about  war  which  they 
forced  upor  unwilling  peoples. 

"That  same  experience  will  .soon  be  the  lot 
of  the  unfortutiate  Japanese  who  must  suffer 
for  the  ml.^detds  of  mad  leaders.  For  the 
sake  of  i>eopie  I  once  admired  and  respected, 
I  can  only  voice  the  prayer  that  their  Eufler- 
InRs  will  be  brief  and  that  the  certain  victory 
of  the  United  Nations  may  come  earlier  than 
we  may  dare  to  dream." 


You  have  Just  heard  a  message  addressed 
to  the  Japanese  people  by  Senator  Elbsst  D. 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 

This  broadcast  has  come  to  you  from  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Economical  Distribution 


FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Murray),  chairman  of 
the  S.'nate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, on  January  11.  1943.  in  New  York, 
before  the  National  Retail  Drygoods  As- 
sociation, on  the  subject  of  the  econom- 
ical distribution  of  all  that  is  being  pro- 
duced and  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  a  problem  which  has  engaged 
the  minds  of  businessmen  and  of  econo- 
mists for  many  years.  This  is  a  very 
timely  address,  and  I  trust  it  will  have 
the  attention  of  the  Memb?rs  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  few  days  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported coriislderatlon  of  a  new  type  of  ration- 
ing— the  rationing  of  speeches  made  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  politicians.  I  cannot 
help  but  symimthize  with  the  motives  cf  the 
gentlemen  who  thought  up  this  bright  idea; 
not  that  I  think  there  have  been  too  many 
speeches  by  those  who  .speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Government.  Perhaps  we  have  come  to 
the  point  where  we  need  fewer  speeches  of 
the  ordinary  variety  and  more  ol  a  really 
constructive  chdracter 

I  wish  to  assure  you  at  the  outset  that  I 
did  not  come  here  merely  to  deliver  a  speech. 
I  have  come  here  mainly  to  confer  with  you 
on  the  mounting  problems  of  your  industry 
resulting  from  the  various  programs  of  Gov- 
ernment control.  As  a  legi.'-lator  it  is  not 
my  duty  to  solve  your  specific  problems 
Tliat.  manifestly.  Is  your  own  obligation  and 
you  are  not  asking  for  any  such  action.  You 
wish  to  be  left  alone  to  work  out  your  own 
problems  The  Congress  can.  of  course,  be 
of  vital  aid  in  seeing  to  it  that  no  unwise, 
unnecessary  or  destructive  regulations  are 
established  It  can  aid  also  in  providing 
mea.sures  which  will  cushlcn  the  impact  of 
the  war  effort  and  ease  the  various  Govern- 
ment controls  so  that  the  Nation's  business 
concerns  may  be  able  to  survive  the  devastat- 
ing con.sequences  of  the  war. 

I  have  come  here  to  Issue  a  challenge — not 
only  to  you  as  members  of  the  National  Re- 
tail Dry  Goods  Association,  but  also  to  some 
2.OOO.C00  smaller  retailers  and  wholesalers 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  small  busi- 
nessmen In  this  country.  My  challenge  is 
this:  WhPt  do  you  propose  should  be  done 
to  solve  the  complex  distribution  problems 
resulting  from  the  war? 

Before  I  undertake  to  enumerate  any  of 
these  problems  I  should  first  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  role  of  distribution  In 
modern  warfare.  Have  you  ever  thought 
nhat  distribution  mean*  on  the  battlefield? 


The  heart  of  our  mlllttry  strategy  lies  In 
having  the  right  equipment  available  at  the 
right  moment.  In  the  right  quantity,  at  the 
right  place. 

However  courageous  an  army  may  be,  how- 
ever excellent  Its  equipment,  unless  delivery 
of  munitions  Is  made  at  the  proper  moment 
and  unless  supply  lines  are  effectively  main- 
tained it  cannot  win  a  battle,  much  less  a 
war  The  Army  has  a  word  for  It — "Logis- 
tics "  Logistics  is  the  science  of  Fynchron:r- 
ing  our  maximum  production  capacity  with 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  distribution. 

Today  the  leaders  of  our  armed  foires  are 
applying  the  science  of  logistics  over  a  front 
that  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
continents  of  Europ>e  and  Africa,  and  from 
the  Pi.cific  coast  to  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Yet  there  is  another  front  requiring  equal 
study  and  the  application  of  sound  principles 
akin  to  the  science  of  logistics  It  Is  the  home 
front  — a  front  3  000  miles  in  length  and  al- 
most 2,000  miles  in  depth.  It  is  a  front  where 
the  greatest  productive  capacity  on  earth  is 
concentrated.  It  Is  an  area  where  the  most 
efflf  lent  distribution  system.  In  the  world  is 
in  operation,  to  serve  not  only  our  own  needs, 
but  the  needs  of  many  nations  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  an  area  where 
the  greatest  mechanical  geniuses  in  the  world 
are  performing  veritable  miracles  in  forging 
the  weapons  and  machinery  of  war  fcr  our 
gallant  Army  and  Navy  and  those  of  the 
United    Nations. 

Failure  on  this  home  front  would  result 
In  a  break-down  In  our  supply  lines  to  Ice- 
land. Eurof>e.  Africa.  Alaska.  China,  RubSin. 
and  the  Pacific. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  copper  and 
chrome  mines  of  Montana  to  the  fighting 
privates  in  the  Jungles  of  Guadalcanal,  but 
they  are  both  essential  parts  of  our  total  war 
effort  for  the  safety  and  security  of  our  be- 
loved country 

The  logistics  of  the  battlefield  Is  an  an- 
cient art  Its  principles  have  been  studied 
and  debated  for  centuries  In  the  schools  and 
academies  of  military  science. 

The  logistics  of  the  home  front  Is  In  its 
infancy  Distribution  of  civilian  goods  In 
this  country  has  always  been  guided — and 
rightly  80 — by  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  and 
profits  Today  we  are  Just  beginning  to 
learn  how  vital  It  Is  that  we  plan  to  get 
EUfflrlent  oil  to  New  England  and  enough 
milk  and  butter  and  coffee  to  our  cities. 
The  public  Is  beginning  to  realize  that  price 
control,  rationing.  Inventory  control,  and 
other  regulatory  programs.  Insofar  as  they 
apply  to  civilian  commodities,  are  tech- 
niques which  are  Indispensable  to  prevent 
Inflation  and  provide  a  fair  dlttrlbutlon  of 
our  essential  civilian  requirements  In  a  total 
war 

There  are  many  Federal  agencies  that  must 
participate  In  these  programs  of  control  and 
regulation  The  War  Production  Board,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  the  Food  Administrator,  the 
Petroleum  Administrator,  the  Rubber  Ad- 
ministrator, and  others. 

I  should  like  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to 
the  administrators  of  theae  war  agencies  I 
should  like  to  warn  them  that  they  can  never 
solve  the  problems  of  distribution  on  the 
heme  front  until  they  learn  the  essential 
difference  between  supply  on  the  battle  front 
and  supply  on  the  home  front.  On  the  war 
front  the  key  to  successful  strategy  Is  secrecy 
and  the  use  of  propaganda  to  deceive  the 
enemy.  The  enemy  must  never  be  allowed 
to  know  our  plans  cf  war  supply  and  dis- 
tribution. 

On  the  home  front  secrecy  and  failure  to 
trust  the  public  is  a  mistaken  policy.  The 
public  must  always  know  what  the  Oovern- 
ment  Is  doing  and  the  basis  of  the  action  it 
takes  On  the  home  front  our  admlnlstrat^^rs 
have   to   a  great   extent  failed   to  take   the 
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p-'jbllc  Into  thrir  ronfldmre  in  formulating 
ihrlr  proRrama  of  ccintrul  and  regulation  As 
H  rMiiilt  th«r*  haa  b^rn  much  confiislnn.  uu- 
falrne?*.  and  injustice  rt'siiUmg  These  mi»- 
takea  and  tnjuatlcea  rmild  hav<>  b*pn  avoided 
If  the  artmlnlstrat4irs  h«d  taken  the  people 
more  fully  Into  their  councils  in  the  first 
instance  Plans  for  price  control  and  ratlon- 
inff  In  any  industry  should  be  finally  formu- 
lated only  afl^r  the  fullest  con.sultatlon  wtth 
the  group  engaged  In  the  Industry  to  be 
affcct^-d  Such  a  cotirse  would  avoid  many 
pjrevalent  errors 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Montana  I  sat  at  a 
chamber  of  commerce  meeting  with  a  group 
of  local  businessmen-  wholeanlers  and  re- 
tailers I  learned  from  them  that  the  Gov- 
frnmrnt  was  working  etitlrely  In  the  dark  In 
Its  rationing  pn>gram  for  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, which  has  many  conditions  and  prob- 
lems entirely  dIfTerent  from  other  sections 
of  the  Nation 

It  Is  utterly  impossible  for  a  group  of  men. 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  widely  varying 
conditions  of  American  life,  to  sit  behind 
closed  doers  In  Washington  and  determine 
an  over-all  program  to  fit  the  entire  country 
What  la  proper  rationing  In  Montana,  Texa.s, 
or  California,  may  be  quite  the  contrary  In 
New  England  To  l>e  eflectlTe,  our  Govern- 
ment planulnK  must  be  to  ordered  a.s  to  fit 

the  varying  conditions  at  the  Nation  More- 
over. It  must  be  bused  on  the  sanction  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  The  people  of  this 
country  are  united  m  the  will  to  win  the 
war  They  are  willing  to  nutke  any  necessary 
sacrifice  to  that  end.  They  are  an  Intelligent 
and  patriotic  people  They  fully  recognise 
the  neceaelty  of  these  Oovernment  controls 
But  they  ihould  not  be  needlessly  harassed 
or  have  their  businesses  destroyed  by  arbi- 
trary or  unnecessary  regulations  They 
should  not  be  Ignored  in  the  planning  of 
regulations  which  may  have  the  effect  of  a 
death  warrant  on  a  busteesa  which  took  a 
lifetime  to  develop  In  other  words,  the 
people  afaould  be  called  Into  council  In  plan- 
ning these  civilian  war-tinae  programs 

More  speclflcally.  the  retailers  and  whole- 
salers of  America,  who.  after  all.  man  the 
major  supply  lines  of  the  home  front,  must 
be  permitted  to  contribute  their  q^eclal 
knowledge  and  understanding;  to  the  solu- 
tion of  theae  problems. 

I  ahoiild  like  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
quaatlons  with  regard  to  which  your  con- 
tribution can   tie   •specially  valuable. 

1.  How  can  we  meet  our  essential  civilian 
needs? 

This  question  breaks  down  Into  a  series  of 
min^r  questions.  How  can  we  see  that  the 
proper  kinds  of  easential  civilian  goods  and 
services  are  produced  in  the  quantities 
needed?  How  can  we  prevent  hoarding  by 
large  distributors  or  by  coasumers?  How 
shall  we  prevent  further  Inflation  and  still 
avoid  a  huge,  complicated,  and  unmanageable 
prioe -control  system? 

a.  How  can  smaller  distributors  obtain  a 
larger  voice  lu  Uko  coualderatlon  of  these 
questions? 

To  answer  this  latter  queatlon.  we  must 
find  out  how  to  give  small  busineas  a  larger 
voice  in  trade  assoclatloiia  and  Indiistry  ad- 
visory committees,  and  how  to  give  the  aaso- 
clattons  and  the  committees  a  larger  voice 
In  influencing  Ooverument  policy-making. 

3.  What  can  we  do  now  to  see  that  after 
the  war  we  have  a  distribution  system  In 
which  sBuUl  busineae  can  thrive  and  expaud? 
It  has  often  been  suggested  that  one  of  the 
beat  answ«CB  to  this  question  is  the  establish - 
Dient  of  an  Improved  credit  system  now  to 
finance  the  expansion,  rehabilitations  or  re- 
entry of  ■nail  distrihutors  after  the  war  is 
over 

Naturally.  I  have  Just  akinuned  the  sur- 
face Many  more  problecna  of  national  policy 
on  the  dlatrlbution  front  have  bean  brought 
before  the  Senate  Special  Conunlttec  on 
Small    Business.     Many    more    problems    of 


this  character  will  be  dlscusKd  at  our  coming 
retailer  and  wholesaler  hearings  to  be  held  by 
our  committee  In  Washington  on  January 
19.  20    and  21. 

Por  the  convenience  of  the  many  trade 
associations  who  hare  come  to  regard  our 
committee  a.s  a  clearing  house  for  ideas  on 
national  p<jltcy,  I  have  had  a  list  drawn  up 
of  some  of  the  ffore  Important  problenrus  and 
have  made  this  list  available  to  all  the  trade 
associations  In  t^e  distribution  field.  Includ- 
ing yuur  own  Discuss  these  questions  at 
your  round-table  conferences,  detjate  them 
with  your  memters  and  neighbors,  and  take 
votes  upon  the  more  controversial  issufs 
Then  bring  your  conclusions  to  our  commit- 
tee, so  that  we  may  benefit  from  your  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  In  shaping  our  f(  r- 
mal  rccomniendiitioas  to  the  administrative 
agencies  and  to  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Small 
Business  arj  In  lull  sympathy  with  the  d;fll- 
cultlef  besetting  American  retail  business  re- 
sulting from  the  war  effort  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Co.igress  is  willing  to  consider 
any  reasonable  a;id  proper  proposals  to  fester 
and  preserve  our  American  aybtem  of  free 
enterprise 

And  here,  let  me  say  Just  a  word  on  the 
new  Congress.  We  have  heard  much  In  the 
prpss  of  late  about  the  revulsion  of  Congress 

against  the  execiitlve  branch  of  Oovernment. 
The  hue  and  cry  against  the  Congress,  In  my 
Judgment,  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme 
The  Government  and  the  Congress,  to  be  sure, 
have  both  made  mistakes. 

In  a  great  country  like  ours  mistakes  are 
unavoidable  T.ie  people  themselves  are  to 
a  large  extent  iinswerable  (or  many  of  the 
mistakes  in  the  pre-war  period.  For  ex- 
ample, the  IfoU.tlon  policy  of  the  Congress 
was  largely  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  people. 
The  people  were  divided  on  many  of  the 
great  Issues  Tlie  failure  of  the  Oovernment 
to  prepare  for  var  also  In  a  large  measure 
Is  attributable  to  the  people.  They  were  In- 
fluenced by  thij  treacherous  foreign  prop- 
aganda which  has  flooded  our  country 
Those  who  sought  to  arouse  the  Nation  to 
the  threatened  ilangers  were  charged  as  war- 
mongers soeklrni  to  involve  our  country  in 
a  war  in  which  it  had  no  concern. 

The  American  press  too.  must  take  Its  share 
of  the  blame  for  the  plight  of  our  country 
when  we  were  suddenly  catapulted  Into  war 
through  the  P<arl  Hartx>r  attack.  We  had 
been  lulled  imx}  a  sense  of  security.  We 
had  been  propa(;andlaed  Into  the  notion  that 
we  were  secure  in  America  from  any  danger 
of  foreign  aggression.  When  war  did  come 
we  were  unprepared  and  the  transition  from 
a  peace  economy  to  a  war  economy  produced 
disastrous  dislocations  In  our  American  sys- 
tem of  small  biisineM  enterpriae.  This  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  in  accordance  with  their  traditional 
course  sought  to  deal  only  with  the  large 
national  plant.*;  and  conceriu  which  could 
quickly  engage  In  war  work.  Small  plants 
soon  were  deprive*!  of  raw  materials  for 
civilian  production  and  were  unable  to  con- 
vert to  war  production.  Furthermore,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  Is  the  first  genuine 
total  war  ever  waged  by  the  United  States. 

In  a  transition  from  a  peace  economy  to  a 
total  war  economy,  it  whs  impoaalble  to  avoid 
serious  dislocations.  To  show  you  that  Con- 
gress was  alert  let  me  tell  you.  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  was  set  up  long 
before  Pearl  Hurbor.  We  saw  the  trend  in 
this  country  developing  toward  collectivism. 
Aixierican  busliteas  was  getting  bigger  and 
small  business  was  dwindling.  Our  commit- 
tee sought  ways  and  means  of  preserving  our 
SRuUl- business  system  as  essential  to  oiu-  way 
of  life.  When  iJie  great  program  of  national 
defense  was  started  It  became  more  evident 
than  ever  that  some  cougreaalonal  action 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  nmall  hiiiliwn 
enterprise  In  this  cotintry  from  being  totally 


swallowed  up  by  the  trend  toward  collectlT- 
Ism 

The  Seventy -seventh  Congreas,  which  haa 
Just  passed  into  history,  has  uniformly  stood 
with  the  people  on  the  issue  of  preserving 
small-business  enterprise 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Buslnf» 
Problems,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  has 
sponsored  and  has  had  enacted  Into  law  a 
number  of  measures  for  the  protect!on  of 
■mall-buslnesB  enterprise.  I  cannot  take  the 
time  here  to  review  that  record  In  detail  I 
might  call  attention  to  Senate  bill  2250. 
drawn  up  by  our  ccMnmlttee  and  parsed 
unanlmnxisly  by  both  Houses,  setting  up  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $150,000,000  designed  to  aid  small  con- 
cerns lu  participating  In  war  work  This 
nrteasiire  also  provided  a  special  division  In 
the  War  Production  Board  to  aid  in  securing 
contracts  from  the  procurement  divisions  of 
the  Government  for  the  smaller  concerns, 
concerns  engaged  In  civilian  production  to 
convert  to  war  work,  etc  .  and  to  assist  small 
concerns  In  converting  to  wir  production  or 
eoentlal  civilian  production. 

Also,  Senate  bill  2316  was  enacted  by  tne 
last  Congress  under  spmnsorshlp  from  our 
committee  This  bill  provided  relief  for  lUI 
daalers  with  rationed  products  In  their  stocks 
by  making  It  possible  for  tbem  to  borrow  (rem 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  on 
s\ich  stocks  or  to  dispose  of  such  stocks  with- 
out sacrifice  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

TTie  Federal  Reports  Act,  also  spxjnsored  by 
our  committee,  afforded  relief  to  the  busln«SR 
concerns  of  the  country  from  the  burden  and 
expense  of  Innumerable  requests  from  Federal 
agencies  for  unneceaaary  Government  reports 

Our  committee  has  also  published  many 
studies  on  important  phases  of  the  small 
business  problems.  It  has  held  many  confiT- 
ences  with  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
small  business  from  arbitrary  actions  of  those 
agencies,  and  has  brought  about  many  mo<lt- 
ftoatlons  of  orders  and  regulations  of  such 
agencies 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  taking 
the  Initiative  in  seeing  that  the  resources  and 
capacity  of  small  business  In  the  war  effort 
shall  not  be  neglected,  and  that  they  shall  be 
fully  mobilised  for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  war  and  essential  civilian  goods. 
The  Senate  and  Hotise  Committees  on  Small 
Business  are  cracking  down  on  any  bureeu- 
crats  who  neglect  to  realiae  that  small  busi- 
ness la  needed  to  win  the  war  and  the  peace. 
We  are  developing  constructive  legislation  to 
bring  more  rhyme  and  reason  Into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wartime  Government  and  to  *ee 
that  small  business  is  given  Its  proper  place  In 
the  war  eBc-r.  With  the  support  and  coun- 
sel of  American  business  this  purpose  can  be 
achieved. 

With  this  support  and  with  this  coun,'*l. 
moreover,  the  Ccngress,  the  Oovernment.  and 
the  American  people  will  marshal  the  forcet  of 
cur  Nation  for  the  annihilation  of  our  ene- 
mies and  the  reestabllshment  of  a  free  ec<=n- 
omy  In  a  Tree  world. 


The  Rami  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  Moam  cabolina 
m  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtday,  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  a  very 
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timelv  ediiorial  fiom  today's  Times- 
Herald  of  Washington.  D.  C.  entitled 
Time  for  Congress  to  Assert  Itself." 
The  editorial  deals  exclusively  with  the 
Ruml  tax  plan,  which  I  favor  very 
heartily. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  roR  Co.ncress  To  Assekt  ixsEtr 

The  Treasury  Department  continues  U  try 
to  pell  Congress  some  sort  of  fancy.  Involved, 
and  complex  substitute  for  the  simple,  eff' c- 
tivp  and  fully  thoi  glu  out  Ruml  plant  to  put 
the  Nation  5  p.nyers  uf  Incnne  taxe?  on  a  p;.y- 
as-you-go  basis 

Let's  be  frank  about  the  rea<wn  why  th.' 
Treasury  Department  thus  strives  to  nnsdriy 
the  waters  and  bcclnud  th?  alignment.  The 
reason  is  that  thp  Trcnsury  Department  bu- 
reaucrats arc  humniily  and  naturally  Jealous 
because  Ruml  had  this  Idea  and  they  dicln  t 
and  because  the  general  pubhc  is  cheering 
more  and  more  loudly  for  Rumls  Idea. 

The  Treasury's  latest  wncl-pulling  stunt  as 
we  go  to  pres.--  was  the  Tuesday  appearance 
of  Randolph  Paul  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committr*'  Mr  Paul  Is  the  Treasury  s 
general  counsel  He  presented  a  plan  which 
we  defy  anybody  but  a  certitied  public  ac- 
countant to  understand  In  lull— and  we 
think  some  certilied  public  accountants  would 
be  befuddled  by  parts  of  It 

From  Mr  Pau'.  .s  omelet  of  wordage  we  were 
able  to  gather  that  he  thinks  the  Ruml  plan 
wcu'.d  force  the  Treasury  to  -iorgive"  tax- 
payers of  their  1942  Ffdcral  inci'ine  tax-?, 
and  that  thereby  the  Government  would  lose 
some  ?1 0.000, 030 ,000  in  revenues 

Both  of  these  beliefs  are  mi.^taken  There 
Is  no  forgiveness"  <if  any  Income  taxes  in- 
volved in  the  Ruml  plan,  and  no  loss  of 
revenues  to   the  Governinent. 

PAY     AS    TOtJ    CO 

Ttie  author  of  thia  plan  is  Beardsley  Ruml, 
ol  New  York  City.  Some  of  its  cppoiieiils 
have  begun  a  smearing  campaign  based  on 
the  sneer  that  Ruml  is  a  mere  amateur  in 
these  matters  Just  nn  executive  of  a  de- 
partment store  Mr.  Ruml.  however,  is  als-o 
chairman  of  the  New  Yoik  Federal  Re-erve 
hank,  most  Important  unit  of  the  entire 
Ftdcral  Reserve  System,  and  is  therefore  any- 
thing but  an  amateur  in  financial  matters. 

Under  his  prt. posed  system,  all  incomes 
would  t)e  taxed  a>  at  pre^^ent.  but  we  would 
say  that  the  payments  were  being  made  on 
1943  incomes  instead  of  on  1942  Incomes. 
There  would  still  be  inheritance  taxes  to  take 
up  some  of  the  alleged  lo.«^s  to  the  Treasury  of 
revenues  from  1942  incomes. 

The  dangerous  year  In  the  whole  present 
set-up  is  the  year  after  the  var  endf^ — or  the 
year  it  end.'.  11  li  end--,  early  in  a  year. 
Throughout  the  war  boom  U  will  make  lit- 
tle difference  to  taxpayers  whether  their  pay- 
ments are  called  taxes  on  last  years  or  on 
thi!?  years  incomes.  But  If  they  are  caugh<  in 
the  expected  post-war  slump  with  bills  for 
taxes  on  the  big  money  they  earned,  but  arc 
no  longer  earning  the  effects  on  the  people 
will  be  murdercu.-  and  the  Treasury's  losses 
will  be  tremendcu.' 

The  Federal  Constitution  says  (art.  I.  sec 
7.  subd.  11  that  "all  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

T.AXINC    POWER    IS    m    CONGRESS 

It  further  says  tart  1.  sec.  8.  subd  1)  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  power:  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposf?  and  excises  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  but  all  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
SUtes" 

That  means  that  Congress  is  the  body  to 
which     the    Con-^titutlon    gives    the    taxing 


power  It  does  not  mean  that  the  Treasury 
Department  has  the  power  to  write  tax  bills 
and  pass  them  to  Congress  for  a  rubber- 
stamped  "Ja";  though  current  Treasury  per- 
formances lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  Treas- 
ury feels  that  It  has  such  power. 

The  Nation  urgently  needs  the  Ruml  plan, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  war  as  efftciently 
as  may  be.  The  administration  plans  to 
spend  $100  000.000.000  for  the  war  In  the  fiscal 
year  l>eglnninR  next  July  1  Of  this  astro- 
nomical amount,  roughly  half  Is  planned  to 
be  raised  by  taxation  and  the  other  half  by 
borrowing. 

Public  approval  of  the  Ruml  plan  Is  wide- 
spread—90  percent,  according  to  one  poll. 
Public  disapproval  of  the  Treasury's  muddle- 
headed.  Jealousy-Inspired  substitute  sugges- 
tions IS  shown  unmistakably  every  time  the 
Treasury  hatches  a  new  one. 

Here  is  an  ideal  occasion  for  Congress  to 
assert  itself  against  bureaucrats  who  are  try- 
ing to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  Hitler's 
Reichstag.  Congress  can  thus  assert  itself 
and  exercise  Its  constitutional  powers,  not 
to  mention  pleasing  the  great  majoilty  of 
Americans,  by  adopting  the  Ruml  plan— and 
adopting  it  before  March  15.  when  the  first 
income  tax  installments  become  Cue. 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Birth  of 
William  McKinley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1943 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  Niles.  Ohio,  en  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  "William  McKinley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  honor  of  being  In- 
vited to  speak  at  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary cf  the  birth  of  a  great  Ohio  President. 
It  is  not  a  mere  chance  that  Ohio  has  had 
more  Presidents  than  any  State  except  Vir- 
ginia No  State  represents  so  completely  the 
spirit  Of  America  and  a  cross-section  of  ixs 
real  interests  In  it-s  ngrictilture  and  its  in- 
dustry and  its  people  It  is  an  inspiration 
to  come  back  from  the  canfusion  and  the 
artificial  voices,  often  with  a  foreign  accent, 
which  are  raised  in  Washington,  to  get  In 
touch  again  with  the  opinions  and  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  really  believe  in  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Such  a  man  was  William 
McKinley.  a  plain  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple thinking  their  thoughts  and  favoring 
their  interests.  I  have  a  special  interest  In 
President  McKinley  because  he  persuaded  my 
father  to  leave  the  circuit  court  bench  and 
become  head  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
the  first  step  to  his  entire  political  career 
My  father  was  only  one  cf  many  who  were 
started  by  McKinley.  for  he  was  noted  for 
his  Judgment  of  men.  and  for  sound  common- 
sense  Judgment  in  the  decision  of  every 
political  and  personal  problem. 

The  situation  today  suggests  many  par- 
allels with  the  days  of  McKinley.  The  pre- 
dominance of  a  Democratic  administration 
had  been  broken  In  Ohio  by  the  election  of 
a  Republican  Ooremor.  and  that  election  was 
the   forerunner  of   a   return   to   Republican 


control  in  Washington  We  may  reasonably 
hope  that  the  tremendous  Republican  vic- 
tory In  Ohio  in  1942  will  lead  to  the  *ame 
result,  with  John  Bricker  playing  the  part 
which  McKinley  played  In  189G 

There  Is  another  parallel.  McKinley  came 
into  office  at  the  end  of  the  greatest  depres- 
sion which  this  country  had  ever  seen  It 
was  followed  by  war.  and  then  under  McKn- 
icy  s  leadership  a  return  to  peace  and  the 
beglnr.ing  of  one  of  the  greatest  eras  of  pros- 
perity we  have  ever  seen  What  les-on  does 
McKinley's  example  hold  for  i:s  today? 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congres-s  has  Just  met 
in  a  great  crisis  In  this  Nation's  history,  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  in  which  we 
have  ever  engaged.  Our  first  job  Is  to  win 
that  war  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  look  ahead, 
as  did  McKinley,  and  make  plans  for  \\v 
restoiat*.on  of  xhe  American  Republic  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Tlie  Capital  li  full  of  plan- 
ners of  all  kinds.  Every  economic  panacea 
any  long-haired  crank  ever  thought  of  Is 
being  dusted  cfT  and  incorporated  in  a  mac- 
niiicent  collection  of  plittenng  landscapes 
supposed  to  lead  to  Utopia  Nearly  every  one 
of  them  rests  on  the  huge  expenditure  of 
Government  money,  without  telling  us  where 
the  money  is  coming  from,  when  we  alieady 
face  a  debt  of  more  than  8200.000.000.000  If 
we  do  not  develop  a  constructive  plan  of  our 
own  the  country  is  likely  to  drift  into  policl" 
which  can  only  mean  bankruptcy,  the  de- 
.•iiruction  of  private  savings,  and  I  believe  the 
,  end  of  our  American  way  of  life  as  we  have 
I   known  It. 

The  basis  of  any  reasonable  plan  for  pros- 
I    perity  and  full  employment  mu.'-t  b»  the  same 
I    as  that  of  McKinley's.  however  the  details  anb 
i    the  accompanying  policies  may  differ      Pros- 
perity and  full  employment  must  be  sought 
'    now.  as  It  was  sought  then,  by  the  encourcge- 
t    m€nt  and  full  development  cf  private  erfi*r- 
prlse.    We  are  prepared  now  for  a  greater  pir- 
;    licipation  by  Government  in  the  procis-:.  but 
it  must  still  be  Incidental  to  the  growth  of 
'    independent  business.     It   is  said  that  times 
are    different    today,    that    unerriployment    Is 
!    with  us  forever,  that  the  frontiers  have  dis- 
I    appeared,  and  that  we  can  only  recover  frcm 
depression  by  Government  action      That  wa> 
the  attitude  of  the  New  Deal  for  10  years,  and 
they  failed  at  any  time  prior  to  the  war  to 
reduce  unemployment  below  the  figure  cf  ap- 
proximately 10,000  000     From  evei7  other  de- 
pression we  came  back  to  a  period  of  full  em- 
I    ployment  and  greater  prosperity  than  before 
the  depression,  but  not  after  1933      Why  not 
at  least  try  the  eld  method  of  restoring  pros- 
perity?   Undoubtedly  the  Government  should 
develop  an  adequate  program  of  public  works. 
I    but  no  program  of  public  works  of  which  the 
i    wildest  dreamers  conceive  will  make  any  sub- 
I    suntlal  impression  on  the  kind  of  unemploy- 
I    mcnt  we  saw  before   the  war  and  may  see 
;    again.    Undoubtedly  Government  must  assist 
i    m  the  giving  of  direct  relief  and  work  relief 
to    tho.se    who    are    unemployed,    but    If    we 
'    learned  anything  !n  the  thirties  it  Is  that  the 
I    gluing  of  relief  docs  not  restore  prosperity. 
I  believe  that  the  restoration  and  full  de- 
velopment cf  private  enterprise  to  a  point  at 
which   It  provides  full  employment  depends 
I    on   maintaining  the  great  principle  of  Indi- 
'    vldual  Incentive  which  has  created  the  Amer- 
I    icfi  of  today.     From  the  time  our  forefathers 
landed  In  this  country  they  have  sought  by 
hard  work  to  Improve  constantly  the  poeltlon 
of   themselves   and   their   family.     This   haa 
been  a  country  In  which  the  m.an  who  worked 
a  little  harder  and  worked  a  little  longer,  who 
had    Ideas    and    ability    and    genius    greater 
than  that  of  his  neighbors,  was  able  to  pro- 
vide a  better  living  for  himself,  a  better  edu- 
I    cation  for  his  children,  and  a  better  provision 
!    for  his  family  after  his  death.     No  socialist 
state,   no   governmental    bureau   distributing 
rewards   can    pcsslbly   provide   the   incentive 
which    the   free-en terprUe  ayatem   haa  pro- 
vided.    It   Is  the  atjsence  of  that  incentive 
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mhlch  makf*  a  turn  to  socialism  so  hopeleae 
People  refer  *ifh  Hcorn  to  the  profit  ^y'>tem, 
but  this  system  i.f  reward  for  incentive  Lg  tli* 
profit  system  and  f<ir  the  day-ln-and-day-out 
life  of  mlUiniiB  of  p«'o{)le  no  one  ha«  discov- 
ered an  r(T»'ctlve  aiibsMtute  The  moment  a 
nation  rtacncs  a  Rtnie  In  which  Incentive  Is 
removed  and  the  mHn  who  works  hard  Is  no 
better  ofT  than  the  I'>«f«T  «here  btireau- 
craflc  lnelTV:len< 7  and  pfiUtical  pull  take  the 
place  of  Individual  effort,  then  there  will  be 
as  little  pro^reaa  as  there  hfis  l)«<'n  over  the 
yenrs  In  China  and  Ui  India 

It  may  he  thai  we  have  overdone  the  de- 
RT'-e  of  reward,  that  thf  discrepancy  Ijetween 
the  financial  rec<  gnition  given  nu-n  In  difltr- 
ent  positjona  is  U)o  great  In  the  United 
8t«ten:  that  the  rich  are  too  rich  and  the 
poor  are  too  poor  That  is  the  criticism  of 
the  New  Deal,  and  I  huve  every  «ympalhy 
with  a  desire  to  re<iure  the  decree  (>{  the 
differences  to  liPlp  t)i<i;-c  at  the  bottom,  to 
put  a  flcxjr  under  wagrg.  to  tax  those  nt  the 
top  so  that  they  be&r  a  greater  propor'.  Ion  of 
the  expense  of  government  But  in  trj-lng 
to  obtain  these  objectives  the  New  Dealers 
have  oompletely  Ignored  and  largely  de- 
stroyed the  whole  system  of  Incentive  They 
are  unfriendly  to  any  diffrrence  between  the 
economic  position  of  different  men,  and  their 
philosophy  seems  to  favor  the  ecjuality  of 
the  )retical  coijimunl>ni 

I  bel;eve  that  we  should  provide  relief  and 
Old-age  pensions,  but  the  man  who  gei«  a 
ptnrton  of  $40  a  month  without  contnbuliuK 
a  cent  should  not  he  better  off  than  a  man 
■who  has  worked  all  his  life,  built  his  own 
home,  and  saved  his  own  mcjjiey  M:iny  poli- 
cies of  the  New  Deal,  particularly  the  artifi- 
cial reduction  of  the  Interest  rate,  have  made 
It  very  difficult  for  an  average  workma:i  to 
save  enough  money  to  provide  hlm-sclf  at  65 
without  an  Income  of  $40  a  month. 

I  am  Intensely  Interested  In  public  housing. 
but  it  made  no  difference  to  the  New  Deal 
that  a  man  who  could  only  earn  $1  000  a 
year,  probably  bfcau.se  of  his  lack  of  cupi.city, 
w  :i8  given  a  bettor  house  on  cheaper  terms 
tlian  an  able  workman  earninij  twice  that 
EUra.  who  provided  his  own  house  and  paid 
taxes  to  the  Government.  If  we  are  going 
to  give  a  noncontrlbutory  old-age  pension  to 
those  who  have  saved  not  hint; — and  I  believe 
that  we  should — we  will  al.-o  have  to  give  as- 
sistance to  men  In  the  higher  bracket  of  In- 
come, so  that  they  may  retain  the  reward  of 
their  superior  work  We  must  give  some  as- 
sistance in   the  building  of  Individual   homes 

to  the  sroup  whose  income  l.s  Just  above  the 
grade  of  public  housing  We  mu.-t  oppo-c 
the  steady  Ne.v  De.il  efTort  to  destroy  the 
patent  system,  because  we  need  a  liberal  In- 
centive for  the  development  of  new  Inven- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  a  complete  social  welfare 
program  can  be  worked  out.  maintaining  the 
system  if  mcentlv<»  and  the  relative  position 
of  men  according  to  their  deserts,  while  re- 
ducing the  too- wide  diflcieLce  now  existing. 
but  It  can  only  be  done  if  the  tremendous 
Importance  of  Incentive  is  realized  at  every 
step  If  we  adopt  a  system  In  which  the 
bum  or  the  loafer  is  better  off  by  Govern- 
ment expenditure  than  the  conscientious 
worker,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  we 
are  a  Nation  of  bums  and  loafers 

Jas'  as  the  New  Deal  program  has  neglected 
lT\centlve  at  the  bottom.  It  pri>poses  to  tieg- 
lect  Incentive  at  the  top     That  Is  the  result    I 
of  the  new  $23  000  salary  Imut  and  pn  po..ed    , 
celling   on    Isiccme       I   do   not   object    to    the    | 
taxation  of  hlph  incomes  and  salaries  at   the 
high   rate  of   92   percent    which    It   has   now 
reached,  but  in  my  Opinion  the  Income  which    ! 
a  man  is  allowed  to  retain  sJ^ould   bem  some 
relation   to   the   Income   which   he  Is  earning    i 
or  the  proceeds  of  savings  which  he  has  made 
In  my  opinion  the  New  Deal  has  not  merely    I 
neglected  Incentive.  It  has  attempted  to  de-    j 
stroy   It.     Many  of   its  ear:. est  advocates  are 
workir.g  toward  complete  equality  of  reward    ' 


[    for  every  character  of  work  or  shirk,  which  la 
absolutely    ccutrary    to    every    principle    of 
,    American  democracy. 

There  are  many  things  which  the  Govern - 
mt-nt   can    do   to    encourage    free   enterprise. 
Particularly   It   mus*   encoumfe   the   Invest- 
ment of  savings  In  old  and  new  private  busl- 
I    ness      I  don  t  mean   loaiwi  to  such   bu.<ilneas. 
'    for  loan.s  are  now  available  to  those  who  can 
■    ultimately  pay  them  back,  but  I  mean   the 
I    provtsicn    of    equity   capital       Men    must    be 
encouraged  to  retain  money  In  the  businets 
and  build  up  their  businesses  as  most  of  the 
larger  indu.s',ries  m   this  country  today  were 
built   up      Well-to-do  men  must   be  encour- 
aged to  put   their  money   Into  enterprihes  of 
this  kind,  a  course  almost   prevented   U.day 
by    the    present    system   of    taxat.on.      There 
must    be  opered   up  a  freer  capital   market 
The  b.cu::t:es  and  Elxchange  Commission  was 
set  up  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  secuii- 
tie.s,  aid  no  one  believes  In  that  purpose  more 
than   I.     But   they   have   surrounded    Invest- 
ment  of   ciipral    In    buslnesa    with    so    much 
red  tape  and  so  much  expense  and  so  much 
dl.scoura^-emeiit   that   today   there  practically 
exists  no  free  capital   market   in   the  United 
Sta'es  for  thli.  kind  of  capital 

The  tax  ty&)4im  might  well  be  Improved  to 
encourage  Investment  m  new  ventures.  There 
should  no  longer  be  a  double  taxation  on 
stockholders  (}f  coipoiations  and  no  longer 
any  prefi-rtnce  to  investment  in  municipal 
bfuid.s  or  corporate  txmds  I  .sugRest  that 
we  mi'.;ht  well  provide  «n  exemption  on  capi- 
tal gains  from  money  Invested  m  corporation 
cap;t;il  ai  d  used  to  build  up  private  business. 
There  Is  no  capital-gams  tax  at  all  m  Eng- 
land. After  all,  nothing  is  as  rl.'-ky  as  busi- 
ness enterprise.  If  we  maintain  a  system  In 
which  these  who  risk  their  money  In  ntw 
enterprises  lose  it  all  whenever  there  Is  a 
failure,  and  have  to  pay  the  prr  fit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment when  they  iiccaslonally  achieve  a 
success,  then  we  curt  expect  anyone  to  con- 
tinue the  silly  and  unprofitable  business  of 
taking  a  chance  en  free  e'lteiprls-  He  h:  d 
fer  b^ter  put  his  mcmey  rn  a  roulette  wheel, 
where  the  tiike  is  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage 

In   short,  y  lU  can't  expect   the  free-enter- 
prise system    to   provide  employment   f  ir   ail 
ava.l  ib!o    worker.s.     it    every    measure    of    the 
Govcrnmeut  is  aimed  at  dcstrcyliig  the  In- 
centive on  which  the  whole  oystem  Is  based. 
The   Sherman    Antitrust    Act    was    passed 
In     the    d;iys    of     MiKiniey.     because     It     was 
reco<;ni8od  then  that  we  cuuld  not  keep  free 
ento;  prise    In    this  country    if    we   permitted 
American  businesi.  to  be  consolidated  inUo  a 
few  great  trusts      Tixlay  small  bu.^ness  Is  still 
alive   m   America,   alth.ough   subjected   to   the 
greatest  pre.^^^.'ure   In   this  war  eflort.     Thou- 
sands   of    Independent    pl.ints.    scattered    all 
over    the    Unted    States,    millions    of    Inde- 
pendent  wholesalers  and   retailers  make    the 
backbone  of  cur  free  ent.erprist>  .system.     Un- 
doubtedly  certain    industries    must    be   con- 
ducted  by  large  units,  but  If  free  enterprUe 
Is  to  have  a  chance  to  grow,  to  devol<  p  new 
proJe<  ts.  and  to  employ  more  men.  there  mu't 
be  a  strict  policy  of  preventing  monopolv  and 
protecting  .«mall  business  against  unfair  com- 
petition    Competition  must  be  restrained  In 
order    thst    ctrnpetitlon     may     continue     to 
exist.     Furthermore.  It  Is  only  through  com- 
petition  that   we  can   h.pe  for  a  steady  de- 
crea  e   m   the   price   of  manufactured   goods, 
which  Is  by  fnr  the  best  method  of  Improv- 
ing our  standard  of  living. 

Finally,  the  McKinley  policy  Included  the 
protection  of  t.ie  American  wage  standard  by 
reasonable  tarlTs.  Without  a  tarifT  policy  the 
restoration  of  prosperity  after  1896  would 
have  t>ecn  impcssible  There  is  a  lot  of  lotise 
Ulk  today  about  tlie  e-sUbllshment  cf  com- 
plete free  trade  throughout  the  world  after 
the  war.  That  seems  to  be  the  policy  advo- 
cated by  Ur  Waixaci.  by  Mr  Wilkle.  and  by 
other  UUernatlcnal  planners  like  Governor 
Sra-'isen.    In  my  opinion  It  would  be  destruc- 


tive or  any  hope  that  free  enterprise  In  this 
country  can  put  the  people  of  this  cciintry 
back  to  work  after  the  war 

How  can  the  American  workman  compete 
with  wage  rates  running  from  one-ha  f  in 
Infland  to  one-twentlcth  In  aome  Far  Eaitern 
countries  when  American  machinery  can  be 
taken  to  any  one  of  these  countries  and  men 
taught  to  do  excellent  work  in  a  reasonably 
short  time?  How  ran  the  farmer  sell  his  cram 
and  livestock  if  th^y  can  be  prcduced  fo  less 
than  half  the  cost  in  Argentina,  and  de- 
livered here  for  much  leae  than  his  cojt? 
Free  trade  Is  a  beautiful  theory,  but  ULk  to 
any  perwm  who  is  actually  producing  and 
manufacturing  good)-,  and  ask  him  wh-ther 
tree  trade  will  increase  or  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  whom  he  Is  able  V:>  give 
employment 

A  free  trade  policy  extending  throughout 
the  world  might  improve  the  standard  of  llv- 
Ine  of  the  Chinese,  but  It  would  certainly  drag 
down  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Ame-ican 
workman  It  would  certainly  red-.icr  the 
price  of  American  farm  products  I  h(  lleve 
that  a  tarifT  policy  should  be  reasonablf  and 
not  prohibitive,  but  free  trade  between  peo- 
ples who  have  completely  dltTerent  stan< lards 
of  living  and  different  methods  of  life  wi;i  not 
produce  the  results  that  It  will  between  peo- 
ples of  atx)ut  the  same  standards.  lik«  the 
people  of  the  Thirteen  C<jlonies  in  1789  I  do 
not  wihh  to  discuss  here  the  whole  prii  ciple 
of  protective  tariffs,  btit  a  reafonable  tarllT 
policy  is  an  e.v*  ntial  part  of  prc»penty  i  i  the 
pest -war  world  Without  It  we  will  h:  ve 
neither  Industry  nor  agriculture  nor  I  ibor. 
nor  will  we  have  the  materials  and  Indu  tries 
necessary  to  protect  ourselves  if  war  should 
ever  come  again 

I  have  only  touched  lightly  on  our  pos-  -war 
domestic  problems  In  that  field  as  ii  the 
/oreign  field,  we  should  stimulate  di'-cuf^lons 
and  encourage  the  development  of  p'a  is  to 
deal  with  each  The  time  to  adopt  p:eclse 
policies  of  the  serious  problems  whicii  we 
face  1-s  perhaps  not  yet  hete.  because  our 
mind-s  must  be  centered  prtnclpally  oi  the 
winning  of  the  war  But  every  plan  slroulc* 
be  based  on  continuing  the  fundamental 
principles  which  preserved  freedom  ard  dc- 
mocracv  In  this  country  for  150  year*  and 
created  a  Nation  able  to  make  the  greatest 
war  effort  of  any  nation  In  all  time. 


Equal  Rights  AmcDdment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.-  TE3 

Thursday,  ft'bruaru  4.  1943 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print  et.  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  f  om 
May  G  Schaefer.  cliairman.  department 
of  public  relations  of  the  American  led- 
eratlon  of  Soroptimist  Clubs,  endoning 
the  proposed  equal -right.';  amendmeni  to 
the  Constitution. 

There  tx-lng  no  objection,  the  let'er 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECcan, 
as  follows: 

Amekjcan  FtDraATioN  or 

Soroptimist   Ci.r»s. 

January  28,  J943 
Hon   GvT  M   GnoxTTK. 
Unitrd  States  Senate, 

Srnate  Office  Building. 

Wastiington.  D.  C. 
DzAK  StNAToa  GiLixm:   Forgive  the  del.iy 
In   writing  you  to  expreaa  fully  our  appre- 
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elation  as  an  org.inization  as  well  as  my  per- 
sonal one.  for  your  Introduction  and  sponsor- 
ship In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  of  the 
equal-rights  amendment. 

It  would  be  our  wish  to  express  In  the 
same  measure  our  thanks  to  each  co^poiiscr 
of  the  amendment  and  to  give  further  voice 
to  the  gratification  of  American  women  for 
the  goodly  number  of  thesei  yet  It  Is  Just 
because  of  their  number  that  at  least  this 
one  business  woman  finds  It  physically  Im- 
possible to  write  to  each  of  them 

Perhaps  you  might  read  Into  the  Congres- 
BioNAL  R«co«D  this  expresslon  of  complete 
accord  and  of  commendation  for  the  galaxy 
of  our  representatives — Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen— who  are  fully  awake  to  the  need 
for  giving  the  women  of  our  Nation  that 
complete  equality  under  the  law,  be  this  law 
Federal  or  In  the  Individual"  States,  which 
will  be  surety  for  the  future  of  America  and 
of  the  world  that  men  and  women  shall  work 
together  m  a  shared  and  equal  responsibility 
cf  action. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  most  short- 
sighted view  If  women  were  to  be  the  recipi- 
ents of  what  has  been  called  special  privi- 
lege or  special  legislation  to  protect  them, 
why  objection  should  be  raised  to  Including 
men  also  In  such  humane  legislation  There 
have  l>een  times  when  I  have  wondered 
whether  men  were  "half  citizens"  under  our 
Constitution — for  surely  If  women  had  been 
accorded  certain  rights  In  which  men  did  not 
equally  share,  then  some  of  us  were  not  being 
included  In  the  Inalienable  rights  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment— "nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  " 

Tlie  fact  cf  the  matter,  however,  has  been 
that  such  legislation  has  never  tjeen  protec- 
tive but  discriminatory  against  the  women 
It  Is  only  through  recognizing  that  women 
are  persons,  that  they  are  responsible  human 
beings,  that  we  can  approach  the  problems 
of  p<3.>it-war  reconstruction,  of  guarantees  of 
freedom  for  others.  In  the  only  spirit  that 
will  truly  make  our  voices  ring  through  the 
generation  of  the  future 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  extend  to  you 
and  to  your  cosponsors  the  since  thanks  of  a 
united   citizenry. 

Faithfully   and  sincerely  yours. 
Mat  G    Schaotr. 
Chairman.  Department  of  Public  Relations. 


Scotland  Gels  Iti  Own  T.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  story  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  December 
18.  1942.  entitled  "Scotland  Gets  Its  Own 
TVA." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCOTLAND  GETS   rTS   OWN   TENNESSEE  VALLET 

AVTHoarrT  and  a  fight,  too 
London.  Decemljer  18  — An  industrial-pow- 
er development  similar  to  America's  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  will  arise  among  the 
crags,  glistening  lochs  and  erosion -scarred 
valleys  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  a  Govern- 
ment announcement  Indicated. 


As  in  the  case  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  project  for  industrial  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Highlands  has  its  bitter  oppo- 
nents But  the  British  Cabinet  has  let  it  be 
known  that  a  bill  soon  will  \x  Introduced  em- 
bodying recommendations  of  a  special  Scot- 
tish committee  headed  by  Lord  Co<.;per. 

The  committee  urged  the  Government 
undertake  such  hydroelectric  development  of 
five  northe- n  countlea  of  Scotland  as  would 
make  possible  expansion  of  industry  and  ar- 
rest the  steady  decline  In  population 

The  Government's  decision  ends  20-year 
effort  by  private  Interests  to  acqu.re  hydro- 
electric rights  In  northern  Scotland.  The  last 
such  plan  was  defeated  by  Parliament  last 
year 

Opposition  has  come  partly  from  the 
masses,  but  more  effectively  from  Scottish 
collieries  which  objected  to  competition  from 
hydroelectric  power,  and  from  ducal  and 
other  landed  Interest  who  complained  the 
scenic  beauties  of  Scotland  would  be  Im- 
paired 

It  has  been  alleged  the  latter  class  has  de- 
termined to  resist  agricultural  and  Industrial 
development  of  the  Highlands,  including 
3,430.000  acres  devoted  to  deer  forests  which 
are  rented  annually  to  British  and  American 
millionaires. 

The  5  northern  counties  of  Scotland  now 
have  a  population  of  290,000.  compared  to 
388.000  a  century  ago. 

Political  correspondents  pointed  cut  the 
cabinet  would  not  have  approved  L<jrd  Ckx)p- 
er's  report  had  they  not  been  assured  suffi- 
cient conservative  party  support  to  Insuie 
pa-ssage 

The  committee  conceded  that  it  would  be 
Impracticable  to  carry  electric  light  and 
power  to  every  tiny  hamlet  In  the  Highlands 
owing  to  cost  of  transmission.  Development 
would,  however,  aid  Industries  engaged  In 
production  of  calcium  carbide  and  calcium 
cyanamide.  and  electric-metallurgical  indus- 
tries producing  aluminum  and  magnesium, 
and  refining  copper,  zinc,  vanadium,  and 
cadmium  for  the  production  of  much  needed 
ferro-alloys. 


Congress  Shall 
Money  and 
Thereof 


'   me  quote  from  several  parts  of  that  basic 
I   law. 

The  fifth  clause  of  section  8  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  says: 

{       The   Congress   shall    have   power    to   coin 
I    money,   regulate   the   value   thereof,   and   of 
foreign  coins,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
'    and  measures. 

KnowlnR  the  gentleman's  feeling  to- 

i   ward  certain  kinds  of  printed  money,  I 

want  to  assure  him  there  is  nothing  said 

in  this  grant  of  power  to  Congr^s  about 

printing  money. 

Now.  paper  money  is  not  coined,  it  is 

printed.     Nothing  but  metallic   money 

may  be  said  to  be  coined.    I  cannot  And 

anything    in    the   Constitution    of    the 

;   United   States   authorizing    anybody   to 

>  issue  printed  money,  nor  has  the  part 

I  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted  ever 

'  been  abrogated. 

I  Evidently  the  fathers  of  the  Consti- 
tution authorized  as  money — legal  tend- 
er—only metallic  money.  In  section  10 
this  same  basic  law  forbids  the  States  to 
"make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
a  t<;nder  in  payment  of  debt."  while  at 
the  same  time  forbidding  the  States  to 
■"coin  money." 

How  the  various  kinds  of  paper  money 
we  have  today,  including  the  so-called 
printing-press  money,  came  into  being 
constitutes  several  long  chapters  in 
American  monetary  history.  TTiis  his- 
tory should  be  critically  studied  by  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  advocating  any  kind  of  paper  money 
over  another  kind  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  the  advocate,  and  he  who  would  sub- 
stimte  any  kind  of  paper  money  for  me- 
tallic money  of  both  precious  metals  has 
a  double  burden  of  proof  upon  him.  Say- 
inp  nothing  of  economic  wisdom,  he  must 
first  show  that  the  portions  of  the  Con- 
stitution quoted  above  have  been  re- 
pealed— and  they  have  not  been  repealed. 


Have    Power    To    Coin 
Regulate     the     Value 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  today  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  GiffordI  referred  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Knril  on  yesterday  per- 
taining to  our  use  of  certain  kinds  of 
paper  money.  Both  gentlemen  seemed 
to  want  to  have  fitll  faith  in  the  money 
of  our  country.  I  want  to  join  with  them 
in  that  faith,  for  we  must  have  faith  in 
our  money,  which  means  we  must  have 
money  which  we  are  justified  in  having 
faith  in  completely. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
indicated  he  could  not  quote  the  law.  but 
apparently  he  was  recalling  the  lan- 
guage of  the  basic  law,  the  Constitution 
which  we  are  all  sworn  to  uphold.    Let 


The  Fann  Job 


EXTE.NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  include  a  short  but 
Informative  editorial  on  the  question  of 
fann  labor  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Billings  Gazette,  a  newspaper  of  wide 
circulation  in  my  district,  published  at 
Billings.  Mont.  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  read  the  same.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  all  farm  help  should  be  deferred 
and  kept  on  the  farms.  This  has  been 
my  contention  from  the  start.  The  pro- 
duction of  food  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
winning  of  the  war.  If  more  serious  and 
enlightened  thought  is  not  given  to  the 
question  of  farm  labor  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  production  of  farm  products.  I  am 
fearful  that  this  country  will  face  a  period 
bordering  on  starvation. 
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The  editorial  follows: 


THI  FARM  JOB 

Air»ln  Unol*  8«in  h«8  to  turn  n  k«^n  tm- 
troubled  face  hom«  to  the  instant  need  of 
things.      It's   the  f«rinpr« 

As  a  direct  reeult  ol  their  recent  roving, 
CongreaB  U  now  facing  tacts  about  a«;rlcul- 
tural  relatldn  tn  the  war  effort.  It  seemed 
lately  that  furm  production  was  going  to  b«' 
enclnnRerrd  by  the  rtraftlng  nf  too  many  farm- 
ers for  the  armed  spervlces  Thousands  of 
farnui  had  already  beeti  stripped  of  needed 
men.  Thu  was  caused  by  draatlc  action  uf 
some  selfTtive  servue  boards,  as  well  as  care- 
leannesi  at  Waahlngt/^ti  But  now  it  is  an- 
iiuujiced  that  the  selective  service  rules  will 
be  eased  so  as  not  to  cripple  the  farma 

This  policy  Is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  adequate  production  for  the  American 
periple  and  thetr  arme'1  force*  And  It  Is 
especially  nece^aary  If  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernraent  Intends  to  make  good  lt«  promise  of 
fpfdms:  stiirvlni?  foreign  nations 

This  latter  pled^^e  means  morp  than  phil- 
anthropy It  IS  alho  a  practical  war  measure, 
which  may  help  tu  win  the  war  as  much  aa 
the  fighting  does. 


Renegotiation  of  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  BOtTH   CAROMNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Febrvaru  4.  1943 

Mr  MAyB.\NK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimoLis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tlie  Ricokd  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Jamei  C  Self,  presi- 
dent of  the  Matliews  Cotton  Mill,  of 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  Tlie  letter  concerns 
the  renenotiation  of  contracts.  The 
textile  industry  is  not  only  one  of  the 
principal  indastnes  of  South  Carolina, 
but  pays  enormous  taxes  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  State  government.  I  should  like 
to  ha\e  this  letter  from  Mr.  Self  printed 
m  the  Record,  so  thai  v.  hen  the  hearintjs 
on  the  renegotiation  of  contracts  are 
held  the  committee  may  have  tiie  ad- 
vantage of  what  IS  stated  by  Mr.  Self. 

There  twinp  no  obj«»rtion.  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Mathews  Cotton  Mzu.. 
Or^ntvvod.  S  C  .  January  29,  J941 
Senator  Bumnvt  R    MATa^NK. 

WoAiiiiifiton.  D  C. 
OcAt  Sknato.i  Maybank  It  Is  cur  under- 
st.indir.g  that  the  whole  question  of  renrgo- 
tiation  of  contracts  \^  ^olnR  to  be  consider* d 
by  the  Mnance  Oimmlttee  of  the  Senate,  and 
we  feel  that  In  the  liitere.st  of  time  and  ex- 
p^n'e  In  this  emergency  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry iiiould  be  t-aempt  from  rcnegouailon 
fiT  tlie  foUi  wing  riaioiis. 

Frs-t.  tJ^ie  procurement  branches  of  the 
arm'd  forces  have  been  cutspoken  In  their 
praHp  of  the  cooperation  which  they  have 
received  frcni  the  textile  Indu.-try 

Second,  the  con.'^trurtions  of  cloth  supplied 
to  the  armed  services  are  standardized,  there- 
fore elinunalinij  the  element  of  guesswork 
as  to  prices  which  the  procuremexit  officers 
have  placed  ca  these  fabrics 

Third,  the  mills  In  a  .«plrlt  of  cooperation 
havr^  accepted  these  price?,  which.  In  many 
Instances,  have  boen  lower  than  price*  for 


which  the  same  or  slinllar  goods  ootiid  have 
been  aold  to  the  domestic  trade. 

We  have  before  us  statementB  of  mills  that 
have  conunued  to  sell  their  product  to  tlic 
civilian  trade,  and  tbelr  percentage  of  e*ru- 
luga  equals,  and  In  moiae  Instaxu^ea  is  higher 
than,  the  earnings  of  our  own  milla  that 
have  gone  ail-out  to  help  the  war  effort.  If, 
therefore,  the  Price  Adjtutment  Board  oper- 
ates on  a  fair  basis,  we  believe  that,  based  on 
our  own  operations,  exoess  profits  on  textile 
contrncus  have  already  been  ooUected  by  the 
Treasury  IDepartment  through  taxation 

For  reasons  stattd  above,  we  have  been  In- 
formed that  the  committee  had  decided  to 
eliminate  the  textile  Industry'  from  the  orig- 
inal bill,  but  for  <some  reason  it  was  Included 
at  the  last  minutf 

In  discussing  the  profit  limitations  on  war 
contracts  before  the  bill  was  passed.  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  said: 

"It  be<-iuiie  appiirent  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  many  negotiated 
contr.icts  were  awarded  before  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  had  any  accurate  Idea  as 
to  the  actual  cost  of  producing  the  article  on 
a  mass  production  basis 

"Firms  and  corf)oraUon.«;  naturally  bid  very 
high  or  negotiated  at  a  very  hlph  price  In 
order  to  play  safe.  When  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacturing  the  article  became  known  It 
was  apparent  that  some  firms  were  making 
excessive  pr<!flt.  and  both  the  Oovernment 
iind  the  manufficturer  desired  to  rene^tlate 
the  crntract  m  order  to  redtice  the  cost  to  the 
Government  "■ 

This,  as  yotj  well  know,  is  not  true  In  the 
textile  mcUi.stry  where,  as  previously  stated. 
the  constructions  of  cloth  are  fairly  well 
standardOPd.  and  the  Goveniment  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  finance  th-  pTT.ductlon 
Furthermrrc.  this  eliminate*  grue?s  wcrk  In 
price  fixing  on  the  part  of  the  procurement 
ofRcer?!  which  avoid  Indlscrlmli'ate  and  In- 
f'.atlonnry  price  Increaws  Therefnre.  we  feel 
confident  that  fis  tar  a.s  the  textile  Industry  is 
concerned.  proQts  and  the  danger  of  U.fla- 
tion  are  ruMy  protected  by  th*-  present  Incnme 
and  excess-profits  tax   law 

We  urge  ycu  to  give  this  Important  matter 
your  Immetllate  attention.  In  crcler  that  the 
textile  ti'du.'srry  may  have  en  oppi)rtunlty  to 
substar.tiate  the<»e  facts,  which  wtU  clear  up 
the  ejtisting  confusion  and  pennit  us  to  jive 
our  entire  time  to  our  part  of  the  Job  of  help- 
ing to  win  this  war 

With  kindest  regards,  believe  me. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Jas   C   Sitrr. 
Prenident  and  Treasurer. 


Subsidies  for  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  waooi«sn« 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaj/.  February  4.  1943 

Mr  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  Is 
the  farmer  to  continue  to  be  treated  as 
If  he  were  a  ward  of  the  FVderal  Oo\- 
tmment'  Is  a  concerted  effort  b-ing 
made  to  have  it  appear  he  cannot  ma'n- 
ta:n  himself  without  Government  aid 
and  subsidy?  Tli^  farmer  of  the  country 
resents  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  Government.  He  is  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
offer  him  Inducements  or  bribes  In  onler 


to  Ret  him  to  perform  his  duty  and  obli- 
gation in  this  crisis.  The  farmer  Is  as 
patriotic  and  liberty  IovIhr  as  any  other 
group  of  citizens.  The  farmer  wants  no 
dole,  he  needs  no  subsidies.  All  he  asks 
for  is  enoiigh  manpower  and  machine 
power  to  efficiently  perform  his  work.  In 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  1. 
1943.  appeared  an  editorial  entitle 
'Subsidies  for  the  Farmer.-  Because  it 
is  timely  I  wish  to  incorporate  it  with 
ray  remarks.  The  editorial  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

St-BSISIES  rUK  THE  FAKMn 

Pnrm  organisations,  which  favored  fann 
subsidies  in  lean  times,  are  against  the  sd- 
mlnlstratlon'B  latest  propo.sals  to  sttmuitite 
maximum  production  of  food  through  farm 
subsidy  pajmaents  An  "rconomy  which  does 
not  pay  the  coat  of  its  food  bill  will  inevitably 
coHapBe."  say  these  orpa n Ira t ions. 

S<3Und  thinkers  on  the  side  lines  agree  w.th 
these  farm  organizations  In  their  p^e^ent 
position  on  subsidies  There  i«  no  gain  In 
hiding  food  costs  from  the  taxpa3rer  as  con- 
sumer, while  charging  thrm  up  to  the  con- 
sumer as  taxpayer  We  all  have  to  eat  and. 
In  one  way  or  another,  we  all  have  to  foot  the 
food  bill  We  may  better  do  so  directly  than 
through  subterfuge. 

Farmers  should  have  an  adeqviate  war  level 
price  for  their  crops      That  price  shotild  be 
such  that  farmers  will  l>e  induced  to  produce 
as  much  as  poFslble      It  should,  however,  be 
a  con u oiled  price,  calculated  to  prevent  un- 
r.ece.viary    Infintlon.      Consumer    food    prices 
fhouid    be    tt&sed    on    the    ccft    of    what    the 
j    farms  prt  duce.  plus  the  ccst  of  preparing  and 
I    handling      They,   too.   In   these   war   dlsloca- 
tloiLS.  should  be  controlled.     Subsidy  shou'd 
l.ave    no    place    in    the    picture    anywhere. 
Si:orta^c«    should    be   managed    through   ra- 
ttonlQ^'. 
A  proftrum  nicb  as  this  would,  of  courae.  en- 
I    tail  some  Increase  in  food  oo:>ts  Uj  ccosuniers 
Properly  handled    the  increiise  would  not  be 
large,  for  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  procesaor 
nor  ttie  retailer  wouid  be  permitted  to  go  as 
far  as  lie  desired  In  his  pr.ce  demands 
!        There  are  only  two  bii;  difficulties  In  put- 
I    ting  such  a  plan  Into  cun.jilete   and  Imme- 
I    diale  operation.    The  first  is  that  the  farmer. 
I    having   seen    the   coddling   ct    labor    by    the 
administration,  now  seems  ai^Ar&f-ed  with  the 
Idea   that   he   must    acliuve   a    "parity"   with 
labor.     The  second  Is  that  labor,  having  ac- 
quired   an    advantage    over     the    farmer,    19 
determmod  to  rnaliiluin  it. 

The  problem  now  la  to  face  the  whole 
matter  realistically,  denying  to  both  labor 
and  the  farmer  the  pnvllek'c  (jf  further  Jtck- 
eylng  for  podltion.  Today  we  have  a  war  to 
win  We  can  win  It  only  by  producing  every 
needed  supply  nt  a  maximum  rat 

We  net>d  KUns  and  buUets  and  tanks  and 
airplanes  That  Is  labors  Job  We  need 
food  f(/r  ounvlvea  and  our  allies.  That  Is 
the  f.'iriner's  ]nh  "Hew  much  is  in  It  lor  me 
If  I  produce'"  ahould  cease  to  be  a  prime 
consideration  for  either. 

The  worker  already  has  more  buying  power 
than  he  can  profitably  u.-e  The  farmer  is 
aj^ain  in  a  position  where  he  ran  pay  cff 
on  his  morttage  The  geiieral  level  cf  agri- 
cultural prices  Is  fat  the  highti-t  point  since 
IWO-  - 15  percent  abovf  parity  Minor  adjust- 
ments will  continue  to  be  made  to  correct 
'"injustices  '■     So  why  all  the  fu-ss"* 

The  faimer  n,  right  V.'<  do  not  need  sub- 
sidies We  sJiculd  not  ha'.e  them.  But  we 
al.so  do  i.ot  need  a  ""free"  market  (cr  fixjd  at 
this  time  Wc  should  not  have  u  We  nerd 
price  controls  (s^ibject  to  moderate  adjust- 
ment) and  wage  controls  (subject  to  review) 
and  rationing  (ioibject  to  modification),  with 
everything  clearly  understood  and  with  every- 
body getting  fair  treatment  and  no  more. 
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We  Should  Put  Our  Own  House  in  Order 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  4.  1943 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  mat- 
trr  what  we  thought  about  getting  into 
this  war — we  are  in  it.  Past  considera- 
tions of  the  advisability  of  war  are  now 
foreclosed  and  we  have  just  one  thing  to 
do  and  tliat  i.s  to  hit  the  enemy  as  hard 
as  we  know  how. 

All  of  the  public  debates  and  discus- 
.sinns  as  to  who  was  who  or  who  said  what 
b.^fore  or  after  Pearl  Harbor  should  now 
be  silenced.  A  running  discussion  of  this 
matter  now  only  tends  to  divide  us  in  cur 
all-nut  efforts  to  win  this  war.  Mem- 
biMs  of  Congrp.s.s  who  were  reelected  in 
spite  of  a  pre-Pearl  Harbor  noninterven- 
tionist  attitude  ruRht  to  be  satisfied  to 
po  ahead  from  now  on  and  ignore  what 
is  past.  Reporter.s  and  commentators 
who  keep  up  a  con.stant  barrage  against 
the.'e  Member.s  will  have  little  to  talk 
about  if  we  do  not  talk  first.  They  will 
siill  have  less  to  talk  about  if  we  lend  to 
our  business  in  winning  this  war. 

No  matter  what  wo  thoupht  about  the 
ideologies  of  cur  allies  before  the  war. 
they  are  our  partners  now  in  a  common 
t'fTort  to  defeat  our  common  enemies.  It 
come.s  with  poor  trace  for  u.s  now  during 
this  war  to  stop  to  take  issue  with  Rus.sia 
about  her  form  of  government.  What- 
e\  er  kind  of  povmnment  Rus.'^ia  has.  it 
obviously  is  a  liKhting  government  sup- 
ported by  the  men.  women,  and  children 
of  Russia  to  the  last  ounce  of  their  en- 
ergy. The  Ru.^.^ians  are  putting  up  a 
heroic  fight  and  it  .seems  to  me  that  Ru.s- 
Ma  i.s  entitled  to  the  kind  of  government 
she  wants. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country 
mortally  afraid  that  because  we  are  al- 
lied With  Ru.ssia  we  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  communistic  state.  Stalin  has 
made  it  very  plain  that  the  ideology  of 
the  Russian  system  may  not  be  the  cure 
for  all  governments.  He  recognizes,  for 
example,  that  if.  here  in  the  United 
States,  we  desire  to  rearrange  our  own 
affairs  it  is  our  problem  and  not  Russia's. 

There  may  be  a  .'^mall  number  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  believe  in 
the  Russian  system  as  it  could  be  applied 
here,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  believe  that  our  form 
of  government,  constitutionally  im- 
proved, is  the  correct  answer  to  our  future 
well-being  and  happiness.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  will  determine  their 
own  form  of  government;  during  this  war 
we  should  all  be  tolerant  enough  to  work 
with  any  other  government  that  has  the 
.same  war  purpo.se  as  our  own. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  like  to  see  India  ob- 
tain her  independence,  but  during  this 
war  shall  we  stop  and  divide  ourselves  in 
a  contest  with  England  over  this  ques- 
tion? Evidently  we  should  not.  Only 
when  we  attempt  to  force  our  way  of  life 
upon    them,  or   these   governments   at- 


tempt to  force  theirs  upon  us.  should 
there  be  any  break  in  our  common  effort 
to  win  this  war. 

The  Unit«l  States  may  demand  that 
India  be  given  her  independence.  It  may 
well  appear  that  to  withhold  this  inde- 
pendence will  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world:  if  so  the  United  States  at 
the  peace  table  can  talk  the  language 
that  Great  Britain  will  understand.  The 
whole  world  should  be  told  that  now. 

The  United  States  cannot  uphold  any 
system  of  colonial  control  for  commer- 
cial purposes  only,  which  will  inevitably 
lead  to  war.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  permit  any  nation  to  strangle 
others  by  economic  or  other  means. 
When  the  time  comes  we  can  speak.  But 
in  this  actual  and  continuing  battle  we 
cannot  right  the  wrongs  of  other  gov- 
ernments. There  is  just  one  thing  we 
can  do,  outside  of  fighting  side  by  side 
with  our  allies,  and  that  is  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  our  own  Government  and  let 
the  nations  of  the  earth  see  and  under- 
stand what  the  four  freedoms  mean. 

A  lot  of  people  have  it  already  figured 
out  just  what  kind  of  a  peace  we  shall 
have  and  just  what  our  world  status  shall 
be  after  the  war.  When  the  actual  time 
for  peace  comes,  however,  there  will  be 
.so  many  new  elements  in  the  situation 
that  well-calculated  plans  in  being  now 
will  have  to  be  revised,  so  that  the  origi- 
nal plan  will  not  be  recognized  by  its 
author.  We  should  not  use  up  too  much 
energy  during  the  war  on  this  matter;  we 
.':hould  first  win  the  war,  and  when  the 
proper  time  comes  keep  our  heads  clear 
to  do  our  part  in  establishing  a  peace 
v.hich  will  be  as  nearly  a  permanent 
peace  as  humans  are  capable  of 
achieving. 

After  the  last  war.  we  made  more  mis- 
takes than  we  did  during  the  war.  We 
had  a  chance  to  approach  a  perpetual 
peace  in  adopting  a  system  of  control  over 
all  belligerents,  but  we  missed  the  pass 
entirely.  We  had  it  right  in  our  hands 
but  did  not  hang  onto  the  ball.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  passed  the  ball  right  into  our 
hands  and  we  dropped  it.  The  result  was 
this  war.  Instead  of  wearing  out  cur 
brains  figuring  what  kind  of  a  peace  we 
shall  have  this  time,  we  had  better  dig  in 
and  win  the  war  and  keep  cur  heads 
clear  for  any  eventuality.  If  it  is  then 
possible  to  write  a  peace  that  will  prevent 
future  wars,  I  am  sure  the  American  peo- 
ple this  time  will  take  that  step. 

While  the  war  is  in  progress,  the  more 
talk  we  have  about  nationalities,  reli- 
gions, and  political  beliefs,  the  more  di- 
vided we  shall  become.  It  would  be  a  bet- 
ter policy  to  assume  that  all  our  citizens 
are  loyal  to  our  war  effort,  and  as  long  as 
they  are,  let  them  have  any  beliefs  they 
want.  As  long  as  those  beliefs  are  not 
antagonistic  to  our  American  way  who 
should  complain  about  them?  Only 
when  those  beliefs  ripen  into  acts  cal- 
culated to  defeat  cur  war  purpo.se  or  de- 
stroy cur  Government  should  we  go  into 
action  against  them. 

All  of  our  enemies  know  we  are  not 

fighting  for  territory,  as  we  do  not  want 

land    anywhere — we   liave   enough.      We 

I   have  stated  our  purpose  and  our  aims  and 

I  any  plan  of  peace  which  we  propose,  if 

;  not  consented  to  by  our  allies,  can  mean 


nothing  and  will  add  nothing  to  what  we 
have  already  said.  The  two  allied  states 
which  shall  have  contributed  the  most  in 
lives  in  this  common  effort  are  Russia  and 
China,  hence  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  about 
the  kind  of  peace  we  shall  have  if  it  does 
not  embrace  the  wishes  of  these  two  great 
contributors. 

My  responsibility  here  in  Congress 
seems  clear  to  me.  We  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  unite  all  of  our  people 
behind  our  war  effort,  to  keep  our  ftghtmg 
front  and  the  production  front,  especi- 
ally that  of  food,  going  at  full  strength; 
to  steer  clear  of  all  religious  and  racial 
indictments;  to  be  tolerant  of  all  shades 
of  t)elief ;  and  to  hit  the  line  hard  against 
our  common  foe.  After  the  war  we  mu.st 
conduct  ourselves  in  the  same  spirit  and 
take  our  place  at  the  peace  table  with 
our  allies  cleai  of  mind  and  conscience 
and  u.se  our  best  efforts  to  frame  a  peace 
that  will  last  as  long  as  human  in- 
genuity can  then  contrive  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  we  cannot  agree  to 
crush  any  people  anywhere.  The  Ger- 
mans, the  Italians,  and  the  Japanese 
have  a  right  to  live  and  become  mem- 
bers of  a  peaceful  society  of  nations 
The  power  which  their  leaders  htve  had 
to  disturb  and  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  no  man  or  set  of  men  should 
again  be  permitted  to  plunge  the  world 
into  suffering,  destruction,  and  death. 
Broadly  speaking,  this  should  be  and  I 
think  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  at  the  peace  table. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  definite  for- 
mula of  peace  proposed  by  this  Govern- 
ment now.  without  the  concurrence  of 
our  allies,  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
actual  conditions  following  the  war.  Is 
a  waste  of  time.  All  we  can  do  to  this 
end  is  to  present  the  general  principles 
of  a  just  peace.  In  order  to  be  in  a 
position  of  leadership  at  the  peace  table, 
we  should  be  able  to  prove  that  we  are 
what  we  say  we  are.  If  we  say  we  are 
committed  to  the  "four  freedoms"— free- 
dom of  speech  and  expression,  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear  of  physical  aggres- 
sion of  one  nation  against  another — we 
should  be  able  to  prove  conclusively  that 
we  practice  those  freedoms  here  in  our 
Government. 

We  should  right  now  and  before  that 
time  comes  put  our  own  home  in  order 
and  by  example  demonstrate  our  right 
to  be  of  influence  in  shaping  the  ix^ace 
of  the  world. 

The  one  thing,  above  every  other,  that 
foments  war  is  economic  forces  which 
drive  people  to  war.  If  ^very  citizen 
were  given  security  against  the  ever- 
pre.sent  threat  of  insecurity,  if  full  social 
security  were  given  to  our  aged,  our  crip- 
pled, our  unemployed,  we  will  have  made 
the  first  siKnificant  move  in  the  struggle 
to  secure  permanent  peace  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  But  not  having 
adopted  this  policy  ourselves  in  our  own 
Government  we  can  hardly  expect  any 
other  nation  to  depend  upon  us  for 
leadership  in  a  world  movement  to  pre- 
vent future  wars. 

We  can  do  that  one  thing  right  now 
while  this  war  is  in  progress;  we  can 
write  a   thoroughgoing  social   security 
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law.  That  will  be  the  onr  action  we  can 
take  toward  preventinR  wars  in  the  fu- 
ture. If  the  returninR  soldiers  of  this 
country  knew  they  would  be  welcomed 
back  into  our  bu.sin«'s.s  life  wiih  security 
against  lost  employment;  if  the  crippled 
and  ihe  sick  .soldiers  knew  that  they 
would  return  to  a  Kratoful  homeland 
that  had  removed  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future;  if  the  aired  of  this  country  knew 
that  they  would  be  freed  from  the  con- 
slant  fear  of  neglect  and  starvation;  if 
the.se  things  were  done  now,  we  cx^uld 
offer  at  the  p«*ace  lable  an  example  in 
government  which  if  followed  by  others 
would  remove  the  erononuc  distress  that 
fomenti,  all  wars.  Will  we  do  thai  now 
before  we  are  called  upon  to  frame  a 
peace? 


"Pigt  Is  Stiil  Pigs' 


EXTENSIOhJ  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

Of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1943 

Mr  CUEVKNGER  Mr  bpcaker.  in 
the  hope  of  shedding  one  more  ray  of 
light  on  a  darK  picture,  food  for  America 
and  iLs  allies.  I  want  to  give  this  angle 
on  lard,  so  well  set  fortli  by  this  f\ne  farm 
magazine,  the  Farm  Journal  and  Parm- 
er's Wife,  of  February  1943.  Lard  is  be- 
ing included  in  millions  of  cans  of  pork 
for  our  Red  allies.  My  opinion  for 
what  it  IS  worth  as  to  point  rationing:  I 
believe  it  will  be  the  most  devastating 
program  of  them  all  in  its  effect  on  pub- 
lic morale.  Pood  stores  short  of  help, 
millions  of  Americans  without  transpor- 
tation to  get  to  super  markets,  long  waits 
in  line  fluctuating  value  of  the  little 
coupons.  The  outlook  for  Americans  to 
obtain  their  daily  food  is  dark  indeed. 
The  article  follows: 

WHT    MOKX    POKK    TIIXDS    LESS    LAKO 

When  the  Pood  Administrator's  ofBre 
warned  of  a  national  fat  shortage  of  7  potinds 
per  capita  In  IMS.  market-wlae  economlsti 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  quirk 
to  point  out  to  him  that  h.ilf  of  that  e«ii- 
niate  isn't  a  shortage  at  all  but  merely  an- 
other unforeseen  turn  c^u.^ed  by  price  oeil- 
Uigs  A  Jot  of  the  porlc  fut  that  would  nor- 
mally go  Into  lard  pnxlucrion  Is  being  sold 
across  meat  counters  as  bacon  and  pork,  and 
will  continue  to  do  st)  as  lon^  as  celling  regu- 
lations operate  to  put  penalties  on  lard  pro- 
duction. 

This  Is.  In  fact,  the  usual  result  of  Inter- 
ference with  production  processes  by  bureau- 
cratic edicts,  which  seldom  take  all  the  fac- 
tors Into  consideration 

Statistics  show  that  the  hogs  marketed  In 
1943  weighed  14  pounds  per  head  more  than 
hog  carcasses  did  between  1921  and  1930.  Yet 
last  year's  hogs  yielded  4  pounds  leas  lard 
p?r  head  than  their  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
depression  A  1942  lard  yield  averaging  out 
with  those  of  1921  30  would  have  given  the 
United  State.s  an  additional  supply  of  ap- 
proximately 420.000  000  pounds  for  1943  And 
that's  without  coDstderlDg  the  14-pound  In- 
crea.«e  In  average  wel^;hts. 

losteMd.  the  eoonomlfits  report,  much  of 
194:2  9  lard  weut  to  market  as  45-cent  pork 


UMn  and  50-cent  bacon  because  of  the  price 
ceilings  slapped  on  wholesale  pork  atxi  lard 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Adinlnlbtration.  The 
celling  nil  wholesale  pork  loins  at  Chicago 
last  week  was  926  SO  per  hundredweight  The 
celling  on  prime  .steam  tierced  lard  was  914  41 
per  hundredweight,  or  61  renu  pw  hundred- 
we.ght  lesti  than  the  pnce  of  live  hogs  m  the 
Union   yards. 

'Look  from  that  to  the  specification!.  In 
Office  of  Price  Aclmtnl^tratjon  s  pork  regula- 
tlon."!  which  permit  bacon  cut.s  to  be  up  to 
U  iiichf*  in  thickness  and  skinned  hams  to 
carry  1  26  inches  of  aclld  fat."  the  econom  1.'^ t ■< 
point  out  'Because  of  the  ra'-h  li  s*  entailed 
in  Urd  productiiin  and  the  fat  allowed  on 
pork  cuts,  lutiiiy  packers  have  ^M  tlu  lut 
from  this  yea.'  s  hcgs  at,  meat  Any  business- 
man w;th  a  quarter  ounce  of  brains  would  do 
the  .'«me 

The  packer*,  pppear  to  agree,  but  do  point  to 
lend-lease  bids  as  another  reason  for  the  lard 
8horii»ge  "Tiieif  has  tjeen  a  very  strong  de- 
mand from  the  AgricultuitU  M<<rketing  Ad- 
mini-'traticn  I<,r  dry  salt  meat*,  such  a^  fat 
buck.s  and  Jowlb  for  shipment  to  Russia."  one 
packer  rcprfsenfa^lve  explained  "The  cell- 
ing price  on  these  menu*!  in  relation  to  the 
celling  pnce  or  lard  haf  distinctly  favored  the 
dry  salt  cuts  " 

"The  Office  of  Price  Administration  trim- 
ming specittcauors.'  explained  another  pack- 
ing house  official,  'restore  to  hams  and  loins 
and  ahoulders  abcut  the  amount  uf  fat  which 
was  left  un  them  in  the  old  days  before  kceni 
competition  had  taken  all  the  fat  off  Pres- 
ent celling  prices  on  lard  are  low  in  comparl- 
."^on  to  the  prices  which  can  be  realized  en 
cured  fat  backs,  and  the  eflect  of  this  Is  to 
enctnirtge  the  marketing  of  fat  baclis  as  meat 
rather  tiian  as  rendered  lard  " 

Up  U)  the  Puod  Admliustrator's  desk  last 
week  cnrae  recommendations  lor  taking  some 
of  the  drippings  cut  of  pork  and  putting  It 
back  Into  the  lard  box  The  f^r.st  naturally. 
i.s  to  raise  thp  price  of  lard  to  a  point  where 
It  will  pay  lt^  wav  to  msrket 

A  .vet  nd  in.fgertion  Is  that  chai.pep  b< 
m.ule  in  Office  of  Pnce  Administration  rul- 
in«<s.  with  resultant  cioaer  trimming  of  mar- 
keted pork  Third  and  final  imtion  is  to 
establL-h  a  higher  pnce  ceili;;g  on  cloae- 
trimmed  pork  cut5.  By  using  one  of  tliese 
plans  Claude  Wlckard  could  get  come  <f  the 
lest  fat  back  Into  its  proper  market  channel. 


The  CloakrooB 


EXTENSION  OP  REK4ARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  ms  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJrrATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  4.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Army  is  now  20  times  the  size  It  was  2'^ 
years  ago. 

The  "WAAC's  who  had  no  clothes" 
wou!d  have  gotten  a  rise  from  the  strip- 
tease girl  at  Des  Moines. 

The  first  bill  to  pass  the  Hou.se  this 
session  went  through  Tuesday.  It  au- 
thorized a  $200,000,000  expenditure  for 
the  Navy. 

The  three  handicaps  our  really  won- 
derful arsenal  has  in  connection  with 
foreign  wars  are:  Labor  standards  here, 
distances,  subs. 

The  Harrison  Spangler  banner  waved 
at  Topeka,  January  28.  and  it  looked  good 


to  those  who  appreciate  things  fiscal  and 
who  are  concerned. 

The  Ides  of  March  will  be  lend-lease 
again,  as  2  years  ago.  It  will  be  argued 
for  a  wholly  different  purpo.se  now.  In 
1941  it  was  offered  as  the  way  to  escape 
war. 

The  question  before  the  Nation  today 
is,  Is  there  a  battle  going  on  in  the  Solo- 
mons again''  Secretai-y  Knox  .says  "No  ' 
But  the  genial  Secretary  .said  after  Pearl 
Harbor,     Our  Navy  was  chasing  them  ' 

The  fuel-oil  and  gasoline  supply  lo 
the  eastern  seaboard  zone  formerly  came 
95  percent  from  tankers.  This  is  about 
as  definitely  out  as  rubber  from  Uie  East 
Indies.  All  transportation  facilities  to- 
day are  only  60  percent  adequate. 

Prom  a  village  of  300  people  with  a 
high  school  of  100.  and  my  home  town, 
came  Bernard  Roarers,  the  first  captain 
of  the  Corp-s  of  Cadet^s  at  West  Point 
He  led  the  500  who  go  out  in  June  and 
he  did  not  come  from  the  top  of  a  civil - 
service  list,  either. 

The  Congress  could  save  annually  $22.- 
000  000  in  one  .stroke,  but  they  will  not  do 
it  If  ail  the  postmasters  in  cit'es  of  the 
first  and  second  clas.ses.  1.444  and  3,849, 
respectively,  .should  go  to  hospitals  to- 
morrow morning,  the  mail  .service  in  tiie 
United  States  would  not  be  Impaired  one 
iota. 


Ad6rt»»  of  Eafene  B.  Casey,  Before 
NatHmal  Rural  Electric  CooperatiTt 
AssociatioD 


E^riENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or    A1.ABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  4.  1943 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  Pre.«;ident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  addre.ss  deliv- 
ered by  Mr  Eugene  B  Casey.  Special  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  the  President,  to  the 
first  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
held  at  St  Louis,  Mo  .  on  January  19  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows- 

The  fight  for  freedom  Is  being  fought  on 
the  farms  of  America  no  less  than  In  the  air, 
abroad,  and  on  the  seas  throughout  the 
world.  No  class  of  citiKsrs  has  shown  more 
patriotism  In  the  lace  ol  difficulties  than  our 
farmers  The  record  crop  production  of  1942 
prove*  their  mettle. 

American  farme.'-s  have  set  a  magnificent 
example  of  self-.sacnflce  and  devotion  to  duty 
l;i  these  trying  times  Thcu^h  handicapped 
by  loss  of  many  of  their  sturdy  sons  to  the 
lighting  forces  or  to  war  industries,  they  have 
done  little  complaining  Lack  of  farm  equip- 
ment IS  .HHOther  serious  drawb*ck.  though  a.s 
long  as  the  supply  of  baling  wire  lasts  many  a 
farm  Implement  will  be  kept  in  fair  shape  to 
do  its  part 

That  Is  why  I.  a  Marjland  farmer,  consider 
It  a»  great  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  appear 
upon  the  program  of  your  aaaoclatlon  with 
another  Amerioui  farmer  who  has  become  the 
great  American  suteaman.  yea.  elder  gtaics- 
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man.  Senator  George  W  Norris  It  is  seldom 
that  history  allows  auy  of  us  to  participate 
much  beyond  the  developmental  work  of  our 
acts  of  creation,  but  for  you.  Senator  Norris 
and.  as  I  know,  for  the  President,  we  here  to- 
night are  seeing  the  comlr.g  of  age  of  a  great 
movement  which  you  both  fathered  and  de- 
\elrped 

The  Rural  Elect riflcation  Administration, 
now  serving  mere  than  a  million  fiirm  homes. 
has  proved  Itself  a  great  creative  force  In 
peacetime  and  has  established  Its  true  worth 
as  a  great  force  of  production  In  the  present 
struggle 

In  every  tri;\l  r f  .'■trength  that  this  Nation. 
or  any  nation  undergoes,  the  final  tebt  in- 
evitably rescjves  its-elf  Into  a  test  of  tlie 
capacity  of  the  farm  people  to  supply  the 
armies  with  food  and  other  Items  as  farms 
produce  for  war  Great  military  leaders 
throughout  history  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
fact  that  wars  arc  won  with  the  full  belly  of 
the  soldier.  Guns,  bullets,  tanks,  and  planes: 
these  are  the  fiont-line  weapons,  but  a  basic 
necessity  to  keep  them  in  action  ;s  focd  ar.d 
more  food. 

Farmer£  today  are  truly  on  the  war  produc- 
tion line  a?  much  as  are  the  great  airplane 
factories  of  the  wr.st  coast.  Knl^er's  .'■hipyards. 
and  the  vast  munllloi-.s  plants  of  Michigan 
Last  year  farmers  throughout  this  country 
earned  their  E  in  their  battle  oi  Icxxl  pro- 
duction Th:s  year  again  the  pennant  lor 
extraordinary  service  must  symbohcally  float 
from  the  gable  end  of  every  barn  throuj;hout 
this  land  if  our  sons,  and  brothers,  ar.d  wives, 
and  dai.'ghtcrs  will  have  the  necessary  lucd  to 
persevere  and  win 

From  living  with  Its  Sfjil  farmers  know  a 
love  of  country  pethaps  richer  and  deeper 
than  any  other  group  of  mi'ii.  Never  In  any 
time  of  strife  and  struggle  m  this  country's 
history  has  their  patriotU=m  been  found  want- 
ing, or  their  answc-r  to  the  challenge  im- 
posed by  the  struggle  proven  inadequate  So. 
once  again  with  less  machinery,  with  less 
manpower,  with  less  fertilizer,  they  gear 
themselves  to  meet  the  challenge  of  more  and 
more  production  foi  our  war  machine.  "F^iod 
for  fieedom"  wa.s  one  of  the  earliest  watch- 
words of  the  war.  and  It  met  with  immediate 
response. 

No  one  could  have  forest-en  the  great  result 
to  this  Nation  In  Us  rural  electnncation  pro- 
gram m  1935  when  It  was  established.  All 
thinking  men  knew  that  farmers  sliould.  in 
fact  must,  adopt  the  piynclples  of  production 
of  the  twentieth  century  If  they  were  to  be 
able  to  take  their  place  in  our  economic  life. 
And  yet.  today  we  .still  have  those  who  think 
of  the  farm  and  Its  relation  to  production  in 
terms  of  the  ox  and  the  cradle.  This  is  dou- 
bly unfortunate.  Unfortunate  for  the  Nation 
which  is  now  calling  lor  the  greatest  all-out 
production  that  this  country  has  e%er  pro- 
duced. And  unfortunate  in  the  days  to  come 
In  Its  insistence  that  the  farmer  be  some- 
thing different  from  his  neighbors  by  depriv- 
ing him  of  that  essential  element  of  produc- 
tion— electric  power— that  is  basic  to  a  high 
standard  of  living  in  this  twentieth  century. 
But  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  we  had  the 
great  progrtss  in  rural  electrification  during 
the  past  7  years — without  it  the  Nation's  food 
problem  today  wtmld  be  far  more  cnticai. 

In  1937  en  editorial  in  a  big  midwestern 
newspaper  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the 
construction  of  great  dams  by  the  Federal 
Government  we  were  creating  millions  of 
kilowatts  of  power  which  would  never  be  used 
by  the  people.  I  wonder  what  the  writer  of 
that  editorial  thinks  today  when  he  realizes — 
if  he  does — that  without  these  millions  of 
kilowatts  of  power  the  great  arsenal  ol  de- 
mocracy would  have  produced  merely  an 
anemic  trickle  of  arms  and  focd,  instead  ol 


an  American  productivity  that  no  one  ha» 
ever  had  the  boldness  to  imagine. 

I  wonder  if  he  knows  now  that  without 
these  milliona  of  kilowatts  of  power — brought 
at  cheap  rates  to  the  American  farms  through 
the  medium  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
mijiistratlon — it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  the  American  farmers  to  feed  cur 
cwn  Army  and  Navy,  to  feed  our  own  families, 
and  to  help  feed  the  fighting  men  and  some 
of  the  war  workers  of  the  United  Nations 

I  wonder  If  he  understood  what  President 
Roosevelt  meant,  when  he  said.  Just  1  week 
ago.  that  "In  spite  of  the  handicaps  under 
which  American  farmers  worked  last  year, 
the  production  victory  they  won  was  among 
the  major  victories  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1942  Free  people  everywhere  ciii  be  grateful 
to  the  farm  families  who  made  that  victory 
possible  ■ 

Truly,  when  the  F»resldent.  by  Executive 
order  established  the  Rural  Electriflcatlrn 
Administration  In  1935.  he  had  his  eyes  ou 
the  future  of  the  Nation  On  a  strictly  ma- 
terialistic basis,  he  knew  that  its  ccst  would 
be  returned  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
many  times  over  In  the  cheapening  of  electric 
power  and  the  distribution  of  this  power  to 
hundreds  (^f  small  farms  and  communities. 
But  th?  establishment  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  expressed.  In  a  sense, 
those  principles  for  which  the  common  men 
Bll  over  the  world  are  fiphting  today 

Tl.e  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  mei  nt  the  wldeppread  availability  of 
electricity  In  Its  innumerable  forms.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
meant  a  higher  standard  of  living  In  Its 
7  years  of  operation  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  has  encouraged,  financed,  and 
provided  technical  help  for  the  electrification 
of  rural  America  It  has  made  possible  the 
cheaper  production  of  many  Items,  including 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  pork.  It  has  b.>en 
responsible  for  developing  a  higher  quality 
of  many  farm  products  It  has  reduced 
drudgery  in  farm  work  and  in  the  farm 
kitchen  It  has  made  life  pleasanter  for  the 
farm  household  It  has  engendered  a  power- 
ful community  spirit,  which  I  assure  you. 
in  times  like  these  Is  all-important 

1  have  h>een  privileged  to  glance  at  a  sum- 
mary sheet  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration's purcha.<;es  of  wholesale  power 
for  the  fiscal  years  1939  42  I  found  them 
to  be  most  Interesting  More  than  anything 
else  they  point,  in  my  opinion,  to  these  facts, 
first,  the  very  healthy  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  program  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  and,  second,  the  fact  tliat  the  farm- 
ers evidently  are  using  the  power  produc- 
tively In  ever  greater  quantities  In  com- 
parison with  other  years,  not  many  con- 
sumers or  miles  of  line  were  connected  or 
built  within  this  past  year  and  yet  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  gain  In  the  amount  of 
kilowatt-hours  purchased 

Acain.  the  publicly  owned  suppliers  are 
way  below  the  average  cost  of  the  privately 
owned;  2'2  mills  on  this  amount  of  power 
means  a  lot  of  money.  A  very  significant 
figure  Is  the  average  ccst  for  1942  which  has 
now  shaded  1  cent.  Inasmuch  as  in  1936 
and  ns  late  as  1937.  private  power  companies 
were  crying  to  the  public  that  any  wholesale 
rate  telow  2  cents  was  almost  confiscatory, 
to  me  this  seems  real  accomplishment  on 
the  part  of  farm  cooperatives  In  their  whole- 
sale rate  bargaining.  I  need  not  tell  you.  of 
course,  that  the  thing  that  has  really  forced 
down  these  rates  has  been  the  threat  by 
these  cooperatives  to  build  their  own  gen- 
erating plants  and  then,  of  course,  the  public 
plants  built  through  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But  there  is  ao  much  more  to  be  done. 
Today  60  percent  of  our  farms  are   without 


electric  power.  It  is  Indeed  tragic  that  these 
mllticna  of  farmers  are  deprived  of  the  elec- 
tric service  they  need  for  war  food  production 
and  for  meeting  labor  shortages 

That  Is  why  I  would  like  to  add  another 
freedom  to  those  that  we  are  fighting  for. 
Freedom  from  drudgery.  The  members  of 
this  association,  throtigb  the  aid  of  its  Gov- 
ernment, have  found  a  new  way  of  living. 
A  way  of  living  that  has,  as  I  said  before, 
immeasurable  benefits  in  times  of  peace  and 
uncalculated  help  for  the  Nation  In  time  of 
war  During  the  critical  days  ahrad  it  neems 
to  me  that  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  must  pledge  that  every 
mile  of  line,  every  electric  appliance,  every 
kilowatt-hour  of  energy  will  be  dedicated  to 
our  fighting  men  and  women  on  whatever 
battlefield  they  may  l>*  The  battle  of  pro- 
duction on  the  food  front  must  be  won  \n 
spite  of  all  the  handicaps  which  the  nature 
of  our  duties  presents  to  us 

The  creation  of  your  organization  is  Indeed 
timely,  it  comes  not  only  with  the  normal 
resurgence  of  the  reactionaries,  but  colnci- 
dentally  with  a  planned  and  disreputable 
attack  upon  you  by  those  Interests  who 
voted  against  your  conception,  attempted  to 
smother  you  at  birth  and  aimed  to  deprive 
you  of  every  sustenance  In  the  7  years  of 
your  rangy  and  healthful  youth. 

There  are  those  »ho  thought  that  the  war 
would  stlfie — yes.  and  destroy— the  forward 
march  of  rural  electrification  They  reckoned 
not  on  the  organized  power  of  the  farmers 
and  the  rural  electrification  cooperatives 
They  underestimated  the  strength  of  a  good 
hearty  kick  from  a  healthy,  sturdy,  modern 
mule. 

As  ycu  all  know,  the  War  Production 
Boaid  5  days  pgu.  eased  its  rules  against 
new  electrical  connections,  thus  making  It 
possible  for  short  extensions  of  existing  rural 
distribution  lines  to  be  made  when  the  ex- 
tension Is  needed  to  operate  specified  farm 
production  equipment. 

This  Is  indeed  bad  news  for  those  who 
would  strangle  you  And  on  the  other  hand. 
It  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  your  association 
and  ycur  leaders.  It  is.  of  course,  one  of  the 
first  major  victories  in  which  your  associa- 
tion has  taken  part 

I  can  warn  you.  however,  that  the  forces  of 
darkness  are  still  at  ycur  heels  and  only  the 
complete  solidarity  of  your  membership  can 
assist  and  protect  you  now  and  during  those 
years  to  come  when  prosperity  may  blind 
some  of  us  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  selfisli 
Interests. 

Today  you  are  on  guard  I  say  to  each  and 
everv  one  of  you  to  pledge  to  yourselves  es 
sentries  in  the  service  of  public  power  and 
to  remain  on  guard. 

Then,  when  this  Job  is  done  and  peace  once 
again  comes  to  this  land  of  ours,  this  asso- 
ciation mtist  be  found  carrying  the  banner 
for  those  farmers  now  witnout  electricity  so 
that  the  day  will  come  when  twentleth-c?n- 
tury  America  meets  the  challenge  ol  peace 
with   twentieth  century   larms. 

The  events  of  the  past  2  months  must  hav? 
convinced  most  of  u-s  that  the  pef  pie  are  on 
the  march.  That  they  are  fighting  for 
democracy — Its  preservation  and  enrichment. 

Make  no  mistake- -this  war  is  bigger  than 
any  of  us,  and  what  have  been  our  concerns 
for  years  are  swept  away  In  each  sea.  air.  or 
land  action.  In  every  American  city  and 
town,  the  children  of  all  the  races  of  the 
earth  are  bound  together  as  one  people,  driv- 
ing ahead  on  all  the  lines  which  make  up 
the  war  effort  of  a  country  like  ours  It  is 
our  duty  to  serve  that  people,  not  only  the 
segment  of  one  particular  group  but  the 
whole  people.  These  13  months  of  war  have 
told  a  story  of  democracy  and  the  unity  cf 
the  most  diverse  people  on  the  earth  as  no 
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ether  event  In  cur  hlsto;-y  It  Is  the  duty  of 
•  n  association  such  aa  yours  to  serve  that 
unity 

I  realize  full  well  that  there  are  some  ftroups 
In  the  Nation  who  have  never  paid  mort-  than 
mere  lip  service  to  that  unity      I  can  see  In 
•cnie  of  the  curr<*i.t  attsclts  on  Rural  Electri- 
fication   on    the    President    and    all    that   h« 
■tands  for.  symptonw  of  a  resurgent  torylsm. 
In  the  dark  days  of  last  spring  and  last  fall 
when  defeat  was  staring  us  in  the  face,  the 
toMes  slyly  stayed  in  the  background  and  we 
were  promised  a  bnive  new  world  if  we  d'O 
our   duly   and   won    the   war      But   with   the 
first    sign    of    victory    all    this   changed,    and 
toryl.sin  blooms  again  In  full  flower      As  long 
■s  the  catue  of  the   United   States  appeared 
-  In  doubt,  the  voice  of  lorylsm  was  quiet  and 
apologetic      But    now    that    we    have    started 
the  uphill  grind  we  see  a  marked  revival  of 
the    spirit    of    tory    reaction      And    so    today, 
b«>hliid  the  scenes,  the  powerful  interests  are 
Slaking  out  their  claims  and  are  again  put- 
ting up   their  barricades  against  social   prog- 
ress      Tl»e»e    are    the    Interests    who    dtd    ntJt 
want  anything  new  In  1933      These  are  t&e 
InUresta  that  do  not  want  anything  new  dur- 
iuif  the  war      These  are  the  lnt«rest«  that  do 
not  want  anything  new  after  the  war.    In  the 
fchadow    and    chill    of    defeat    their    toryism 
wilted   s<mewhat.    but   It   will    l)ecome   more 
and    more    active    and    Insistent    with    every 
victory 

Now.  these  lip  servers  of  democracy,  who 
are  forever  looking  buckward  to  the  time  of 
what  was  called  Coolidge  proaperliy,  would 
like  nothing  better  than  when  the  war  Is 
over  to  destroy  the  New  Deal  and  all  that  it 
has  meant  to  the  common  people  of  America. 
It  Is  the*  people  who.  by  resJatlng  all  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  gave  us  "the  locust 
years  of  the  hungry  1920  8  and  rebuilt  the 
Blum  world  which  was  fit  not  for  heroes,  but 
Xor  Hitlers  " 

We  cannot  feel  that  it  is  enough  to  rid  the 
world  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Tojo.  We 
muat  remove  the  economic  causes  that  give 
rise   to  sucii  types. 

We  muat  go  on  to  repudiate  the  uncooper- 
ative attitude  which  has  charactertied  our 
lorelgn  policy  as  completely  as  we  have  repu- 
diated the  uncoopeiative  attitudes  which 
characterised  our  domestic  affairs  prior  to 
1BS3.  The  road  ahead  Is  grim  It  U  a  iong. 
bard  road,  stormy  and  beeet  with  many  ob- 
•tacles.    But  tt  leads  to  final  victory 

We  have  girded  ourselves  well  for  the  great- 
cat    battle   the   world    has   ever   know-n.      We 
must   gird  ourselves  equally  as  well   for  the 
greatest  peace  the  world  has  ever  known.    We 
•gree  that  this  Is  Indeed  a  people's  war — a 
war  for  the  preservation  of  decency  and  dig- 
nity.    And   you   and    I    are   certainly   agreed 
that  this  is  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  de- 
cency   and    d^nlty    here    at    home — on    our 
farms  and  In  our  cities — as  well  as  overaeas. 
Victory  will  be  our?;    let  no  one  doubt   It 
for  an  InsUnt.     Victory  will  be  ours,  though 
It  demand  more  of  us  than  millions  of  the 
free  and  favored  peoples  of  the  earth  have  yet 
Imagined  they  would  ever  have  to  give     But 
it  will  not  be  a  victory  which  will  suddenly 
■hower  blessings  upon  us  and  permit  us  to  eo 
back    to   whatever   ease   or   luxury   we    had. 
Neither  will  It  give  us  a  peace  in  which  we 
can  be  lazy  and  careless,  ignorant  and  selX- 
tndulgent 

If  our  victory  Is  to  be  a  victory  worthy  of 
our  heroic  dead,  it  will  not  save  the  world 
aa  It  was  or  as  it  U  It  will  set  the  stage  for  a 
new  and  more  lospiring  chapter  In  human 
history  Our  vk:tai7  must  be  a  victory  lor 
a  new  hope  for  the  common  man.  the  ordi- 
nary people,  all  of  us:  a  victory  for  tbe  dream 
of  hundreds  of  tbouaands  of  people  all  over 
the  world. 


I       But  the  reaHcaUon  of  such  a  victory  de- 

I    pends  largely  upon  the  courage,  real,  detemil- 
;    nation,  and  aiertneas  of  the  type  of  ordinary 

Americans  who  make  up  the  National  Rural 

Electric  Cooperative  Association. 


Penoy  Milk  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

or  OHIO 

^         IN  TH£  HOU8«  OF  RBPHJESENTATlVia 

!  Monday,  January  25.  1943 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  may  know 
what  a  constituent  of  mine  thinks  of  the 
penny  milk  program.  I  am  inserting  the 
remarks  of  James  V.  Skaates.  secretary 
of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  Lima. 
Ohio; 

Serious  argunients  In  favor  of  the  penny- 
mlllt  prugram  (the  U.  8.  Government 
Manual  labels  it  the  so-called  penny- 
nUlk  program)  were  advanced  by  some  darn 
fine  Lima  people  whose  Interest  In  children's 
welfare  must  be  admired.  In  fact,  we  might 
agree,  in  normal  times,  that  a  bottle  of  milk 
served  to  school  children  every  day.  In  their 
classrooms,  would  be  a  good  thing.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  children  need  it.  But  let  s  not 
go  only  half  way.  They  need  orange  Juice, 
too,  so  lets  serve  them  a  bottle  of  orange 
Juice  in  the  mornings  and  milk  In  the  after- 
noons. Now,  vitamins  are  a  fine  thing,  and 
until  we  arrive  at  the  day  of  outdoor  nudist 
classes  maybe  the  children  ought  to  get  their 
vitamins  at  echool.  How  atwut  meat?  Thtak 
of  the  pound*  it  would  add  to  their  frames 
to  have  a  xuet  T-bone  steak  for  luncb  every 
day  Surely  they  should  eat  lunch  at  school, 
and  save  that  tiring  walk  home,  and  be  able 
to  play  on  the  school  playgrounds  where  they 
are  properly  supervised.  Let's  build  a  race 
of  supermen.  What  do  we  care  if  It  adds  an- 
other b-h-b-billlon  dollars  to  our  public  debt? 
The  Government  has  to  pay  it.  not  us. 

My  own  little  boy  was  downcast  when  I 
told  him  he  couldn't  buy  his  penny  milk  at 
school.  Into  his  mind  flashed  a  pictiue  of 
the  other  children  drinking  their  Govern- 
ment-sponsored milk  while  he  had  none  He 
brightened  up.  however,  when  I  suggested 
that  be  tell  the  others  "My  daddy  buys  me  all 
the  milk  I  want  at  home."  We're  not  on  re- 
lief yet.  and  reeent  anybody's  feeling  that 
they  have  to  feed  my  children. 

J.  V.  SKAA-res. 


FinancMl  Snomafy  of  War  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OP  Muaouai 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OT  RKPRKSKNTATIVIS 

Friday,  Fttruary  5,  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  MissouH.  Mr.  Speak- 
«r.  pursuant  to  leave  given  me  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  inclode  the  f  oUowinf  letter 


and  statements  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  appropriations 
and  contract  authorizations  made  avail- 
able during  the  period  from  July  1,  1940, 
to  December  31. 1942;  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations,  expenditures, 
obligation.s,  commitments,  unexpended 
balances,  unobligated  balances,  and  so 
forth,  as  of  December  31,  1942.  and  pro- 
jected to  June  30,  1943: 

BtTREAt?  or  TKi  BuBcrr, 
Washington,  D   C  ,  February  2.  1943. 
Hon    Clarence  Canhon. 

Chairman.  House  Appropriations 

Cornmittef.  House  of  Rrpresmtatii^es, 
Washington.  D  C. 
My  DtAi  Ma    Cannon:  In  accordance  with 
your   request,   I   have   had    a   statement    pre- 
pared and  a  table  developed  summartzlng  the 
status  of  appropriations  and  authorizations 
which  have  been  made  for  war  purposes.    Two 
copies  of  each  of  these  are  enclosed. 
Very  truly  your;. 

Hahold  D  Smith. 

Director. 


Financial    6tjmma«t    or    the    Was    Pbocbau 
Covering    ArraoriuATioMa,    Cont»act    Ao- 

THOaiZATTOMS.    AWD     COMMIIMEHTS    BT    OOV- 
EKNMCNT     COKPOSATIONS     JuiT     1.     1940.     TO 

DzcEMBza  31,  IMa 

In    the   President's   Budget   measage   early 
this  month  he  stated,  among  other  things, 
that  there  waa  about  •  170 ,000 ,000,000  of  un- 
spent war  appropriations  and  authorizations 
and   that  about   two-thirds  of  this  amount 
was  already  obligated   or  committed.     It   is 
proposed  to  discuss  here  the  relationship  of 
these  funds  as  they  might  affect  future  ap- 
propriations and  to  explain  in  detail  how  the 
majority   of   these   funds   are  already   com- 
mitted and  will  be  used  for  specific  war  pur- 
poses      In    the   accompanying   table    a   sum- 
marization has   been   made  of  the  situation 
as  of  December   31.    1M2.   tor  funds   and   au- 
thorizations then  available     An  estimate  has 
also  been  Included  In  the  table  which  show^ 
what   may  be  expected    to   be   the  status  of 
these  funds  on  June  30,  1943.  with  reference 
to    unobligated    and    unexpended    balances. 
This  statement   Is   based   entirely   upon   ap- 
propriations   and    authorizations,    including 
commitments    of    Government    corporations, 
which   were  approved   between  July   1,   1940! 
and    December   31,    1942,    and    tt    should    be 
noted  that  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
condition    on    June    30,     1943,    ss    well    as 
throughout  this  discussion,  no  consideration 
Is  given  to  any  supplemental  appropriations 
or  authorizations  that  may  be  approved  dur- 
ing the  last  6  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  tot.al  war  program  provided  from  July 
1,  1940,  through  December  31.  1942,  measured 
In  terms  of  appropriations,  net  contract  au- 
thorizations, and  commitments  of  Govern- 
ment corporations,  amounted  to  1341.000.- 
000.000  This  amount  includes  124300.000.- 
000  contract  authorizations,  mostly  to  com- 
plete naval  and  merchant  vessels,  for  which 
funds  have  not  yet  been  appropriated,  and 
•17.300.000  000  representing  commitments  by 
Government  corporations  The  net  cash  ap- 
propriation of  tlftOJOO.OOO.OOO  includes  small 
amounts  of  unexpended  balances  brought 
forward  in  fiscal  year  1941.  small  amounts  to 
liquidate  contract  authorizations  against 
which  obligations  were  incurred  prior  to 
June  80,  1940.  and  amounts  made  available 
to  special  funds  through  receipts,  payment 
ftjr  services,  and  the  like. 

Expenditures  through  December  31.  1943, 
agalmt  the  •199,J00.000.000  of  appropriations 
arallable  totaled  •67.700.000.000,  leaving 
flSI. 900.000,000    imexpended    appropriations. 
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Thl5.  plus  the  unfinanced  contract  authori- 
v^atlons  and  the  unliquidated  Government 
ccrporation  commitments,  brings  the  total 
of  approprlationo  and  authorizations  unex- 
pended on  December  31.  1942.  to  $170,000.- 
000.000.  It  IS  eft  una  ted  that  this  unex- 
pended 1170  GOO  000.000  will  be  reduced  to 
$101,000,000  000  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Howevpr.  as  heretofore  Indicated,  thc-.^c  un- 
expended balances  arc  made  up  of  contract 
auiliori/atlons  and  corporation  commit- 
nicnls  as  well  as  appropriations  On  an  ap- 
propriation bas.'s.  the  unexpcndad  balance 
f  r  June  30.  1943,  1?  estimated  at  $89  503.000.- 
OGO  Additional  amounts  must  still  be  ap- 
propriated to  liquidate  obligations  chaig*- 
abie  aga-.nst  tl;e  $24,800,000,000  contract 
.nuthori/ations  lor  which  no  appropriations 
have  yet  been  made 

On  December  31  1942.  only  $43,400.000  000 
cf  the  )=-241.OC0.t 00.000  prcgrem  rtma'ned  un- 
obligated cr  uncommitted  This  wsU  be  ic- 
duced  through  cbliKations  incurred  duiine 
the  next  6  montl-.;  to  !8, 100  000.000  at  the  end 
of  this  fl.>ical  %ei.r  This  unobligated  balance 
includes  $1  500  000  000  in  contract  auih<iniy 
lor  the  Bureau  cf  Ships  in  the  Navy  which 
the  Navy  doe.^  not  propose  to  obligate  until 
ttfcal  year   1944 

Certain  unpredictable  amounts  of  the  $89  - 
500  COO. 000  of  ppprcpnations  estimated  to  bs 
unexpended  en  June  33.  1943.  will  eventually 
flow  to  Governn^.ent  corporaiicns,  thus  mak- 
ini?  additional  fund.'  available  to  the  ccrpo- 
raticns  w.th  which  to  liquidate  out.^tandlng 
obligations.  In  considering  expenditures 
after  June  30.  1943.  this  flow  of  funds  to  the 
corporations  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it 
tends  to  leduce  the  total  net  outlay  of 
Federal  funds  to  be  tr:pended. 

Before  reviewing  the  major  pha.'^es  cf  the 
var  piogram  in  greater  detail,  it  may  ba 
well  to  discuss  at  least  in  a  general  way  seme 
cf  the  things  involved  in  putting  money  to 
work,  once  it  has  been  appropriated  First. 
however,  a  brief  definition  cf  the  term  "ob- 
ligations incurred."  as  used  in  relation  to 
Federal  funds,  may  bt-  helpful.  "Otjiipations 
incurred"  consiM.s  of  orders  placed,  contrarts 
awarded,     services     received,     and     all     other 

transactions   during   a   given   period   which 

legally  reserve  an  p.pprcpriation  for  expendi- 
ture. Such  items  include  expenditures  not 
preceded  by  obligations. 

Funds  used  lor  current  day-to-day  or 
month-to-month  requirements  and  opera- 
tions, such  as  for  pay.  subsistence,  fuel,  trans- 
portation, etc  .  are  obligated  almost  con- 
currently with  the  service  rendered  or  with 
the  delivery  of  the  goods  However,  the  re- 
quirements for  services  and  goods  falling  In 
this  category  for  a  given  period  are  pretty 
well  known  once  the  pattern  of  operation  Is 
fixed.  For  examjle,  with  the  strength  of  the 
Army  for  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  deter- 
mined and  the  monthly  rates  of  accession 
fixed,  funds  mu.'-t  be  automatically  com- 
mitted or  earmarked  to  provide  for  the  pay 
cf  the  Army  for  the  size  determined  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  even  though  they  will 
not  legally  be  obligated  until  the  month  in 
which  they  are  spent.  However,  in  all  such 
cases,  appropriations  and  authorizations  for 
purpo.--es  in  this  category,  although  not  ex- 
pended or  legally  obligated,  must  be  held  in- 
tact for  use  when  required  and  are  not  gen- 
erally available  for  obligation  or  expenditure 
for  other  purposes. 

As  contrasted  to  the  type  of  fl.scal  opera- 
tion Just  described,  there  are  those  items 
which  require  long-time  planning  and  some- 
times even  extensive  production  before  obli- 
gating all  funds  lor  the  item.  Take  a  hypo- 
thetical example  in  the  aircraft  industry.  It 
is  determined  that  a  certain  type  of  aircraft, 
heretofore  unproduced.  is  required  by  the 
Army   air  foices   for   certain   types  of   opera- 


tions. Before  this  plane  can  be  put  Into  pro- 
duction, a  plant  must  bt  constructed  to  build 
the  airframe,  an  engine  plant  is  required,  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  to  retool  a  propeller 
manufacturer  and  arrangements  made  with 
subcontractors  for  several  hundred  parts, 
such  as  Instruments,  accessories,  etc.  These 
and  many  other  similar  and  equally  im- 
portant operations  must  be  handled  before 
production  actually  starts  And  after  the 
work  has  started  in  the  airframe  plant,  it  may 
be  several  months  before  the  first  plane  is 
delivered,  and  probably  as  much  as  a  year 
before  the  maximum  rate  of  production  is 
reached.  From  the  financial  point  of  view, 
once  it  has  been  decided  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  of  this  particular  type  of  plane, 
available  funds  must  be  earmarked  or  com- 
mitted lor  Ike  whole  program.  To  build  air- 
frames without  engines  and  propellers  would 
be  foliy.  and  so  it  follows  that  all  parts  ef 
the  program  must  fce  planned  and  financing 
must  be  assured  once  It  is  decided  to  proceed 
with  any  major  part  cf  the  program  en  the 
thesis  that  completed  planes  are  to  be  the 
end  product. 

These  facts.  In  general,  explain  why  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  funds  were  unobligated 
on  December  31  aad  why  a  larger  amount  was 
unexpended.  As  heretofore  stated,  most  of 
the  funds  will  be  obligated  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  the  unexpended  balance  will 
be  substantially  reduced.  The  normal  op- 
eration of  a  well-planned  fiscal  program  of  the 
war  magnitude  requires  the  obligating  and 
committing  of  funds  considerably  in  advance 
of  actual  expenditures.  D^l^wise.  funds  mu^t 
be  appropriated  or  authorized,  for  most  op- 
erations, well  In  advance  of  obligation  and 
commitment. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

The  net  appropriations  to  the  War  De- 
partment for  military  purposes  during  the 
pfcrlcd  July  1.  1940.  to  December  31.  1942. 
total  $127,283,000,000.  There  Is  included  In 
this  Eum  an  amount  of  $401,000,000  repre- 
rentlng  unexpended  balances  of  prior  year 
appropriations  available  for  expenditure  sub- 
sequent to  J\^e  30.  1940.  and  there  has  been 
excluded  from  this  sum  the  amouni  .of 
$11  420.000  which  has  lapsed  due  to  failure  of 
the  Department  to  obligate  within  the  legal 
life  of  various  appropriations. 

During  the  same  period  the  sum  of  $85- 
624.000.000  was  obligated  and,  in  addition, 
commitments,  on  December  31,  1942,  entail- 
ing a  future  obligation,  amounted  to  $13,- 
836.OC0.OCO,  thus  bringing  to  a  total  of  $99- 
460.000.000  the  cumulative  obligations  and 
commitments  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
1942. 

As  of  December  31.  1942.  there  was  available 
to  the  War  D.'partment  an  unobligated  bal- 
ance cf  $41  .C49.000,CC0.  Of  this  sum,  however, 
nearly  $14,000,000,000  had  been  definitely 
committed  for  subsequent  obligation  during 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1943.  leaving 
a  completely  free  balance  (neither  obligated 
nor  committed)  of  $27.822  000  000  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1942  The  War  I>epartment  estimates 
that  during  the  period  January  1  to  June 
30,  1943.  It  will  definitely  obligate  approxi- 
mately $35  103.000.000.  thus  leaving  an  esti- 
mated unobligated  balance  cf  $6,555,000,000 
on  July  1.  1943. 

Expenditures  on  account  of  the  military 
effort  by  the  War  Department  during  the 
period  July  1,  1940,  to  December  31.  1942.  have 
amounted  to  •35.481.000,000  leaving  an  un- 
expended balance  of  •91.802.000.000  as  of 
December  31,  1942.  Estimates  indicate  that 
•24.200.000.000  will  be  expended  in  the  last 
half  of  this  fiscal  year,  which,  when  added  to 
the  aforementioned  expenditures  between 
July  1,  1940,  and  December  31.  1942.  give  a 
total   estimated   expenditure   over  the  entire 


period  from  July  1.  1940.  to  July  1.  1943.  of 
•69  680,600.000  This  leaves  an  estimated  un- 
expended balance  of  •67.602.300.000  for  ex- 
penditure suljsequent  to  July  1.  1943,  on 
account  of  appropriations  authorized  since 
July  1,  1940 

The  appropriations  for  the  War  Department 
contain  large  amounts  for  the  payment  of 
personnel  and  for  the  furnishing  of  stipplies 
and  services,  the  nature  of  which  requires 
relatively  uniform  rates  of  obligation  and 
expenditure  throughout  the  year:  hence,  large 
sums  for  these  purposes  are  obligated  on  a 
month-to-month  or  even  a  day-to-day  basis. 
This  results  In  sizable  unobligated  amounts 
being  carried  In  the  books  of  the  Department 
down  to  the  concluding  month  of  a  fiscal 
yer.r. 

In  projecting  the  pnx-urement  pr^igram. 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  schedule  pro- 
curement and  prcductlcn  to  minimire  pjak 
loaas  upon  industry  and  to  spread  and  syn- 
chronize production  with  consumption.  Un- 
der this  procedure,  large  sums  are.  from  time 
to  time  committed  or  earmarked  for  var.ous 
prccuremcnt  projects  although  the  legal  obli- 
gations do  not  arise  until  some  months  later. 
Until  near  the  close  ol  the  fiscal  year,  there- 
fore, substantial  amounts  remain  in  an  un- 
committed and  unobligated  status. 

In  a  war  program  necessitating  the  occcm- 
plishmrnt  of  huge  construction  projects  and 
the  procurement  of  large  amounts  of  heavy 
materiel  and  equipment,  such  as  aircraft. 
tanlts.  and  guns,  there  Is  always  a  lengthy 
lap.  in  some  Instances  a  year  or  more,  be- 
tween entering  into  a  contract  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  finished  prcduct  and  final  p.iy- 
ment.  This  results  In  large  sums  being  car- 
ried as  unexpended  balances  which  are  avail- 
able to  pay  bills  upon  the  delivery  of  goods 

Details  of  the  unobligated  and  unexpended 
amcunts  for  the  military  program  of  the  War 
Department,  as  of  DecemiXT  31.  1942.  are  as 
follows. 

Expediting  production 

Of  a  total  appropriation  of  $6  297.000.000 
lor  expediting  prcducticn.  there  had  been  ex- 
pended $3,153,000,000.  while  obligations  had 
been  entered  into  entailing  a  subsequent  ex- 
penditure of  •1.792.000 .000.  making  a  total 
obligation  against  this  appropriation  of 
$4  946000.000 

There  remained  unobligated  the  amount 
of  $1.351000.000.  Of  this  sum.  however, 
commitments  had  been  made  covering  $528- 
000.000.  thus  leaving  an  uncommitted  bal- 
ance of  •823.000.000.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  War  advises,  however,  that  approximately 
•500.000.000  of  this  latter  amount  will  be 
obligated  by  June  30.  1943.  thus  leaving  an 
estimated  unobligated  balance  at  the  close 
of  this  fiscal  year  of  $323,000,000. 

Finance  Service,    Army 

Since  July  1.  1940.  there  has  i>een  provided 
under  this  appropriation.  Finance  Service. 
Army,  which  Is  largely  for  pay  and  uavel. 
the  sum  of  $9,263,000,000.  Expenditures  from 
July  1.  1940.  to  December  31,  1942.  aggre- 
grated  $4,564,000,000  and  there  were  unliqui- 
dated obligations  entailing  a  subsequent  ex- 
penditure of  •1.092,000.000.  While  there  was 
an  unobligated  balance  on  Deceml>er  31, 
1942,  cf  »3.606,000,000,  this  sum  will  be  ob- 
ligated en  a  month-to-month  basis  during 
the  concluding  months  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
will  be  entire. y  absorbed  in  the  pay  and 
travel  of  the  Army;  in  f&ct,  additional  funds 
must  be  transferred  from  other  military  ap- 
propriations In  order  that  the  Army  may 
have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  pay-roll 
requirements  for  troops.  The  impending 
deficit  in  this  appropriation  results  from  an 
Increase  In  the  strength  of  the  Army  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  the  appropriation 
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•  ct,    the   expansion   oi   the    Women's   Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,  etc 

Supplies  and  transportation 
For  supplies  and  transportation  there  has 
betn  provided  $18  1S5  000  000,  of  which  sum 
$6.650000000  had  bron  expended  on  De- 
cember 31.  194:i  Outstanding  obligations 
HMounted  $3  034  000  000  maJclng  a  total  of 
$9  684  000  000  obligated  durui^  the  pernxl 
July  1.  IMO.  to  December  31,  1942  There 
remained  unobliijated  tlie  sum  of  $6,472  000.- 
000.  but  of  this  amount  commitments  had 
been  set  up  aggre^aiinR  $1,688000000.  leav- 
ing an  uncommitted  and  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  $4.783  000.000  The  Department  esti- 
mates, however,  that  this  entire  amount  will 
be  obllt^.ited  befvire  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  15)43  The  rate  of  obli^utions  under  this 
appropriation  will  be  accelerated  from  month 
to  mouth  as  our  combat  eSort  increiii-t'S  In 
addition  to  providing  fixKl.  clothing,  and  all 
general  supplies  for  the  Army,  the  Army 
Transportation  Corps  costs.  Including  the 
Army  Transport  Service,  are  met  from  this 
appropriation 

Signal  Service  of  the  Armp 

The  total  provided  under  the  appropratlon 
Signal  Service  of  the  .frmy  was  $6  525  000  OCO 
Of  thl.s  amotint  but  $952  000  000  had  been  ex- 
pended by  December  31.  1942.  although  there 
were  unliquidated  obligations  amountlnij  to 
II  878  000.000.  thus  making  a  totnl  cf  $2  830.- 
000  000  obligated  during  the  period  July  1, 
1940.  to  Decemljer  31.  1942 

There    was    unobligated    on    December    31. 

1942.  the  amount  of  $3.695  000  000.  although 
$1  649  000  000  of  this  amount  had  been  com- 
mitted and  will  be  obligated  prior  to  June  30 
While  there  wh.x  an  uncommitted  balance  of 
$2  047  000  000.  it  is  es.tim.itcd  that  but  $544.- 
000  000  w  1!  remain  unobligated  on   June  30. 

1943,  and  the  balance  of  $1,502  000  000  will  be 
both  committed  and  obligated  during  the  last 
hajf  of  the  tl>cal  year  for  equipment,  con- 
stiuctlcn  for  the  aircraft  warning  service, 
telephone  and  radio  construction,  malnte- 
fiance  and  operation,  and  pay. 

The  blownefcs  with  which  obligations  are 
entered  Intc  and  expenditures  made  from  this 
appropriation  result;*  from  the  highly  techni- 
cal character  of  the  equipment  procured  and 
from  the  critical  materials  situation. 
Air  Corps,    Army 

The  total  provided  for  the  Atr  Corps 
amounted  to  $36  661.000  000.  Expenditures 
to  December  31.  1942.  had  amounted  to  $7,- 
292.000000  and  unliquidated  obligations  to- 
taled $22.168  000.000.  making  a  total  obliga- 
tion to  December  31.  1942,  of  $29.460  000.000 
Commitments  had  been  made  aggregating 
$2  166 .OCO. 000.  leaving  an  uncommitted  bal- 
ance of  $5,035,000,000  It  la  contemplated, 
however,  that  contractual  ncgt)iiations  now 
In  pri  grefs.  Including  purchase  actions  In- 
itiated for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  ppare 
parts  and  other  aeronatitlcal  materials  and 
(.uppltee.  t<-igether  with  personal  services  and 
operation  and  maintenance  and  purr^hase  of 
certain  special  equipment  by  the  Oirps  of 
Engineers,  will  reeult  in  the  complete  obli- 
gation of  all  funds  available  to  the  Army  Air 
Corps  by  June  30.  1943 

Engineer  Service.  Army 

The  total  provided  under  this  appropria- 
tion was  $13.602  000.000.  of  which  $6,275,000  - 
000  had  bv'tn  expended  on  December  31.  \9*2. 
The  outstanding  obligations  on  that  date, 
lor  which  expenditures  will  subsequently  be 
made.  toUil  $2,378,000  UX).  making  a  total  ob- 
ligation of  $8,653,000,000.  In  addition,  cum- 
nutmenta  had  Ijeen  made  amounting  to  $1,- 
374.CO0.00O — all  of  which  wlU  be  obligated 
before  the  cloae  of  the  fiscal  year — leaving  an 
uncommitted  balance  as  of  December  31  of 
13.576.000.000.    Of  this  latter  amount  It  Is  es- 


timated that  •2.OM.0OO.0O0  will  be  obligated 
by  June  30.  1943.  remiltlng  In  tn  estimated 
unobligated  balance  at  the  cloee  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  $1,620,000,000 

With  reference  to  the  unobligated  balance, 
the  requirements  for  certain  construction 
were  such  that  commitments  and  obllpatlons 
of  December  31,  1942.  were  not  necessary  to 
meet  schedules  Designing  and  planning 
for  part  of  the  program  had  not  reached  the 
stage  where  commitments  and  firm  obliga- 
tions ci'Uld  be  made,  and  the  scarcity  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  made  It  Impracticable 
to  obligate  all  available  funds  by  December 
31.  1942  Mo.st  of  the  construction  l.s  of  an 
emergency  nature,  to  be  accomplished  as  the 
situation  requires  Personal  and  other  .serv- 
ices, and  particularly  all  repair  and  utility 
activities,  are  obligated  on  a  month-by- 
month  basis 

Ordnance  service  and  supplies.  Army 
For  ordnance  service  and  supplies  there 
has  been  provided  a  total  of  $34.381.000  000. 
Ol  this  sum  there  had  l)een  expended  on 
December  31.  1942.  the  ami  unt  of  $7,174  000.- 
000.  and  there  were  unliquidated  obligations 
amounting  U)  $15,692,000,000.  making  a  total 
obliKalion  between  July  1,  1940,  and  Decim- 
bcr  31.  1942.  of  $22,666,000,000.  On  December 
31.  1942.  there  were  commitments  aggregat- 
ing $1.657  000,000,  all  of  which  will  be  def- 
initely obligated  before  June  30.  1943  Tliere 
were  uncommitted  balances  of  $9,957,000,000. 
but  It  Is  estimated  that  the  requirements  for 
contracts  under  negotiation  and  awaiting 
approval,  transportation,  machine  ttxjls  and 
equipment,  sf)ot  purchases  for  International 
Bid.  spare  parts  for  ordnance  equipment  and 
vehicles,  and  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  will  result  In 
the  obligation  of  only  $5.749  000.000  of  this 
sum  It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an 
un.ibllgated  balance  on  June  30,  1943,  of 
$4,209.000  000.  reflecting  savings  due  to  the 
renegotiation  of  contracts,  probable  decreases 
tn  International  requirements,  and  reduction 
In  the  Army  supply  program. 

Chemical  Warfare  S^vtce 

Tliere  has  been  provided  a  total  of  $1  749- 
000  000,  of  which  $211000.000  had  been  ex- 
pended by  December  31.  1942.  with  unliqui- 
dated obligations  amounting  to  $462.000  000, 
or  a  total  obligation  against  the  appropria- 
tion of  $673.000  000  In  addition,  commit- 
ments had  been  made  on  December  31  entail- 
ing obligations  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  $223  000  000.  Tliere  remained  In  an 
uncommitted  sfattjs  the  amount  of  $853  000- 
000,  but  of  this  amount  It  Is  estimated  that 
$386,000,000  will  be  committed  and  obligated 
prior  to  June  30,  1943,  thus  leaving  an  esti- 
mated uncblgated  balance  of  $467  000  000  at 
the  close  of  the  fi.scal  year  1943  This  esti- 
mated saving  results  from  reductions  In  the 
Army  supply  program,  savings  resulting  from 
Improved  methods  of  manufacture  and 
changes  in  specifications,  and  reductions  in 
requirements  for  international  aid 

Other  War  Department  mtlitarrj 
appropriaHoris 

For  26  mieccllaneoiis  appropriations  a  total 
Of  $2649000000  has  been  provided.  Major 
Items  were  for  the  Medical  liepartment.  con- 
•tructlon  of  scacoast  defciiircs,  and  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Philippine;  Of  the  total  appropriated, 
$995  000  000  had  been  expended  on  Decemt)er 
31,  1942.  ai  d  unliquidated  obligations 
amounted  to  $376,000,000,  thus  giving  a  toul 
obligation  of  11.570.000  000  There  wa«  an 
unobligated  talance  of  $1,079,000,000.  of 
which  amount  $330,000,000  had  tieen  com- 
mitted, leaving:  an  uncommitted  balance  of 
1749  000  000.    It  Is  estimated  that  obligations 


will  be  Incurred  between  January  1  and 
June  30.  1943.  amounting  to  $717,000  000.  thus 
leaving  an  unobligated  balance  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  $362  000000.  The  principal 
Items  making  up  this  unobligated  tialance  are 
$196  000  000  In  the  appropriation  for  the  Army 
of  the  Philippines  and  $100,000,000  In  the 
Chief  of  Staffs  contingent  fund.  With  re- 
spect to  the  former,  this  sum  Is  l)elng  held  In 
reserve  pending  new  deve'cpments  In  the  Par 
East  The  estimate  of  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance In  the  Chief  of  Staff  s  fund  Is.  of  course 
subject  to  many  contingencies  for  which  this 
fund  might  possibly  be  employed. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  total 
unobligated  balance  In  military  appropria- 
tions for  the  War  Department  of  approxi- 
mately $6,555  000.000  on  June  SO.  1943.  arising 
largely  from  savings  resulting  In  a  reduction 
In  requirements  under  the  Army  supply  pro- 
gram, the  renegotiation  of  contracts,  changes 
in  the  coistructlon  program,  and  reductions 
In  requirements  for  International  aid  Items. 
The  a  •allabillty  cf  this  sum  will  lajise  on 
June  30.  1943,  under  present  appropriation 
language 

NAVT     DEP.IHTMENT 

The  Navy  program.  Including  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard,  reached  a  total  of 
$64.000  000.000  for  the  2' j -year  period  ending 
December  31,  1942  This  is  made  up  of 
$42,000,000,000  Of  cash  appropriations  and 
$22,000,000,000  of  contract  authorizations. 
About  $20,000,000,000  of  the  latter  Is  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  authorized  ships  which  have 
not  yet  t>een  completed. 

Obligations  and  commitments  against  the 
$64,000,000,000  totaled  $52,000,000,000  on  De- 
cember 31,  1942.  leaving  an  unobligated  or 
uncommitted  balance  of  $12,000,000,000  on 
that  date.  However,  the  Na\-y  Department 
expects  to  have  all  except  $1,550  600.000  of  Its 
funds  obligated  by  June  30.  1943 

On  the  cash  side  of  the  picture,  nearly 
$19  000  000.000  of  the  $42.000  000  000  available 
had  been  expended  by  December  31,  1942. 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  on  that  date 
of  $23  600.000  000  It  Is  estimated  that  this 
amount  will  be  reduced  by  $9  3 00. 000. OCO  by 
the  end  of  this  fi.scal  year.  leaMng  an  unex- 
pended cash  balance  on  June  30,  1943.  of 
$14  300.000.000 

Of  the  $1,550.600  000  estimated  to  be  un- 
obligated on  June  30.  1943.  $1,500,000,000  Is 
contract  authorization  under  the  appropria- 
tion title  "Increase  and  replacement  cf  naval 
vessels  ■■  This  amount  Is  t>elng  held  In  re- 
serve for  the  fiscal  year  1944  to  obligate  In 
that  year  for  the  purchase  of  armor,  arma- 
ment, and  ammunition  to  be  placed  on  ships 
which  will  be  completed  In  that  year  or  later 
and  for  which  schedules  are  not  yet  detailed. 
It  ."hould  be  noted  th.it  this  entire  $1,500,000.- 
000  Is  In  contract  authority. 

Under  the  appropriation  title  "Increase  and 
replacement  of  naval  vessels."  total  appropri- 
ations end  contract  authorizations  amounted 
to  $31,500,000,000  between  July  1.  1940.  and 
December  31.  1942  This  amount  Includes 
$11.200  000  000  net  approprlaUons  and  $20.- 
300.000,000  unflnanced  contract  authoriza- 
tions Obligations  and  commitments  against 
these  amounts  totaled  $24.500  000.000  en  De- 
cember 31.  1942.  leaving  a  free  tialance  at  that 
time  of  $7,000,000,000.  Present  plans  of  the 
Navy  call  for  the  obllgntl'm  of  idl  but  $1,500.- 
000.000  of  tills  amount  by  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  This  $1,500,000,000  represent."; 
contract  authority  which  will  not  be  used 
until  1944  and  hcs  already  been  dl.^cusscd 
Expenditures  under  this  program  totaled 
about  $6  900.000.000  through  December  31. 
1943.  and  an  Increased  rate  of  expenditure  i.« 
expected  during  the  la.«t  6  mcnths  of  the  fiscal 
year.  However,  on  the  baais  of  present  tsti- 
mates.  sufficient  cash  to  finance  this  progrini 
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through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  has  already 
lx;en  a;,  proprtated 

Under  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  in  the  ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores  appropriation. 
there  will  be  obligated  for  the  3  fiscal  years 
1941,  1942.  and  1943.  $6,200,000,000.  All  of  this 
amount  has  already  been  appropriated  Dur- 
ing that  same  time  there  will  be  expended 
$2,600,000,000.  which  leaves  $3,600,000,000 
available  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1943 
with  which  to  pay  off  obligations  Incurred 
before  that  time. 

There  has  been  provided  under  the  appro- 
priation title.  "Aviation.  Navy."  a  total  of  a 
little  over  $12,100,000,000  In  appropriations 
and  contract  authorizations.  However,  the 
present  unflnanced  contract  authorizations 
amount  to  only  $240,000,000.  Obligations 
and  commitments  to  December  31,  1942,  un- 
der this  program  amounted  to  $9,300,000,000. 
leaving  an  uncommitted  and  unobligated 
balance  of  $2  800.000.000  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  It  will  obligate  the 
$2  800  000  000  free  balance  by  July  1.  1943 

Under  the  appropriation.  "Aviation.  Navy." 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  of  $12,140.- 
000000  wh:ch  Is  available,  will  be  obligated 
duiing  the  3  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1943. 
Expenditures  against  these  obligations  will 
amount  to  a  little  over  $5  OOO.OOO.OOO.  leaving 
a  little  less  than  $7,000,000,000  of  unexpended 
appropriations  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1943. 
In  aircraft  procurement  It  has  been  necessary 
to  mal:p  obligations  substantially  in  advance 
of  the  delivery  of  finished  planes,  and  this  In 
general  accounts  for  the  lai-ge  amount  of  un- 
llqu1c!at?d  obllyations  to  be  carried  beyond 
June  30.  1943.  Initially,  this  program  was 
financed  through  the  medium  of  ca«h  appro- 
priations ar.d  substantial  contract  authori- 
zations It  was  subsequently  considered  de- 
sirable to  appropriate  cash  to  take  up  m^st 
of  the  contract  .authorizations,  and  this  ac- 
tion has  also  contributed  to  the  large  cash 
carry-over. 

Tlie  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  totaled  $4,300,000,000  for  the  2' j -year 
period  ending  December  31.  1942  This 
amount  is  made  up  of  $2  800.000  000  of  cash 
appropriations  and  $1,500.000  000  of  uii9- 
nanced  contract  authorlwitlons.  Obllpatlons 
and  commitments  on  December  31.  1942  un- 
der this  program  totaled  $3,960,000  000.  and  It 
is  expected  that  the  total  amount  of  $4,277,- 
000.000  will  be  entirely  obligated  by  July  1. 
1943.  ToU-l  exi^enditiires  at^alnst  this  pro- 
prum  amcuiited  to  $2  294.000  000  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1942  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
estimates  that  a  $317.000000  uncommitted 
balance  on  Det.eniber  31.  1942.  will  be  com- 
pletely obllgateCi  on  or  bef i  re  March  15.  1943. 
and  that  approximately  $800,000,000  addi- 
tional cash  will  be  necessary  Ijefore  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1943  to  cover  obligations  made 
against  contract  authorizations  which  will 
become  due  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  Bureau  cf  Supplies  and  Account*  un- 
der the  appropriation  title  "Pay,  subsistence, 
and  transportation."  had  a  total  of  $2,743,- 
300.000  available  through  December  31.  1942. 
This  was  all  either  committed  or  obligated  on 
that  date  and  all  but  $843,000,000  was  ex- 
pended 

In  the  combined  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tions, totaling  $872,000,000.  there  will  be  ob- 
ligated during  the  fiscal  years  1941,  1942.  and 
1943.  $834,000,000.  There  will  be  expended  In 
cafch  during  that  same  time  $664,000,000  out 
of  total  cash  made  available  of  $872  000  000. 
This  means  that  $208,000,000  will  be  left  over 
at  t..e  end  ot  the  fiscal  year  1943  with  which 
to  pay  off  any  and  all  obligations  made  prior 
to  that  time. 
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TTNITZO  STATES  MAUTIME  COUUISSION 

The  Maritime  Commission  now  has  as  Its 
major  respoiislblUty  the  building  of  mer- 
chant-ship tonnage  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  its  early  program  of  50  ships  a  year 
was  augmented  at  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties abroad,  and  it  has  now  been  accelerated 
because  of  America's  war  effort  to  maximum 
production.  Expenditures  for  various  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
during  the  period  from  July  1.  1940.  to  July 
1,  1942.  but  later  aaalgned  to  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration,  are  included  under  the 
Maritime  Commission  activities  which  will  be 
discussed  here. 

Total  Maritime  Commission  appropriations, 
available  balance  carried  forward,  receipts, 
and  allocations  from  July  1,  1940.  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1942.  were  $4.223  000.000  In  addi- 
tion, contract  auihorizatioiis  amotinted  to 
$2,388,900,000.  making  a  total  prcjgram  of 
$6,608,500,000.  Cash  expenditures  for  this 
period  by  the  Maritime  Commission  total 
$2,456,000,000.  leaving  unliquidated  obliga- 
tions on  Dcceml>er  31.  1942.  of  $4,153,000,000. 

The  construction  fund  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  is  a  revolving  fund  to  which 
there  has  been  appropriated  for  the  period 
July  1.  1940.  to  December  31.  1942.  the  sum 
cf  $3.485  000  000  cash  There  w  s  also  avail- 
able a  cash  bEdance  on  July  1.  1940.  of  $69.- 
900.000  Other  receipts  to  the  fund  from 
sales  of  ships,  etc.,  total  for  the  same 
period  $311.000000,  making  available  to 
the  construction  fund  for  this  period  the 
total  sum  of  $3,866,000,000  cash  As  of  De- 
cember 31,  1942.  $2 .389 .000. 000  of  contract 
authority  previously  granted  remained  un- 
liquidated. All  of  the  $6,255.000  000  avail- 
able for  obligation  Ijetween  July  1.  1940.  and 
December  31.  1942.  had  been  obligated  prior 
Ut  December  31.  1942.  Further,  a  supple- 
mental estimate  for  ship  construction  Is  new 
pending  in  the  amount  of  $4 .000  000 .000  ca£h 
and  $5,250,000,000  contract  authority  Of 
the  $4,000,000,000  cash,  the  sum  of  1924,- 
000  000  will  be  required  to  meet  accrual  pay- 
ments In  fiscal  1943  because  of  the  accelera- 
tion cf  the  ship  construction  program,  and 
the  remaining  cash  Is  to  be  applied  to  meet 
payments  for  ships  In  1943  and  1944  as  they 
become  due  under  the  additional  contract 
authorisation  requested  It  is  expected  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  new  contract  au- 
thorization will  be  obligated  before  June  30, 
1943 

It  will  be  necessary  to  appropriate  $1,277,- 
000,000  for  already  authorized  ship  con- 
struction in  th«  1944  Budget;  and  if  the 
above-mentioned  supplement  is  approved.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  appropriate  $2,362,000,000 
for  liquidating  ship  building  contract  author- 
ity after   fiscal   year   1944 

Under  a  separately  authorized  emergency 
ship  construction  program  of  200  ships,  ap- 
propriations of  1313,500,000  with  an  allcKa- 
tlnn  from  the  President's  emergency  fund  cf 
$36,500,000  (a  total  of  $350,000.0001  Is  being 
applied  to  construction  of  ships  all  cf  which 
will  be  completed  In  calendar  1943  Of 
the  total  amount  of  $350.000  000,  the  sum  of 
$321.000  000  had  been  expended  to  December 
31.1942.  and  the  entire  amount  is  obligated 
or  committed. 

WAR  SHIPPING  ADMINiarrRATlON 

EsUiblishment  of  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration was  authorized  by  Executive 
order  February  7,  1942.  Among  Its  most  im- 
portant activities  are  the  operation,  purchase, 
requisition,  and  use  of  all  ocean  vessels  (ex- 
cepting combatant  vessels  and  tranrportatlon 
vessels  owned  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  certain 
vessels    engaged    in    coastwise    and    similar 


transportation,  and  veaaela  under  the  control 
of  the  Offlcc  of  Defense  Transportation)  and 
to  provide  marine  insurance  against  risk  of 
wars.     Funds  for  the  operation  of  the  War 

Shipping  Administration  from  its  inception 
until  the  enactment  of  the  War  Shipping 
budget  on  July  25,  1942.  were  provided  by 
transfer  from  Maritime  Commission.  These 
expenditures  are  reflected  In  the  sutement 
Just  made  concerning  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

On  July  11.  1942.  there  was  transferred  to 
the  War  Shipping  AdmlnlsUatlon  the  mer- 
chant marine  training  function  previously 
carried  on  by  the  Coast  Guard,  and  under  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  Executive  Orders  9083 
and  9098  appropriations  for  State  marine 
schools  were  likewise  transferred. 

Total  funds  made  available  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  up  to  December  31. 
1942.  amounted  to  $1,564,000,000.  all  of  which 
had  been  obligated  or  committed. 

Expenditures  against  this  amount  to  De- 
cember 31.  1942.  aggregated  $589,000,000. 
leaving  unliquidated  obligations  of  $245.- 
000,000  on  that  date. 

OmCE  OF  1J:nD- LEASE  ADMiKisnunoN 

TTirough  December  31.  1942.  three  appro- 
priations totaling  $18  410.000.000  had  been 
made  by  the  Congress  for  the  Office  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administration.  These  appropriations 
all  stem  from  the  authorizing  act  of  March 
11.  1941.  which  provided  for  aiding  any  coun- 
try whose  defense  the  President  deemed  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 

Of  the  total  $18410000000  appropriated. 
$13,000,000  was  tianslerred  as  a  reimburse- 
ment to  other  appropriations,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $18,397,000,000 

In  addition  to  this,  but  not  to  be  confused 
with  It,  authorizations  have  been  granted  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  use  limited  amounts 
of  their  funds  for  lend-lease  purposes 

Obligations  and  commitments  totaling 
$16,021,200,000  had  been  made  against  the 
$18,397,000,000  up  to  Decembc-  31.  1942.  leav- 
ing a  free  balance  of  $2388.800.000  for  obliga- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  Lend-Lease  Administration  has  indi- 
cated that  the  total  amount  available  will 
be  completely  obligated  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  period  to  meet  requirements  which 
have  already  been  projected. 

Commitments  of  $3,134,200,000  are  Included 
In  the  $16,021,200,000  which  has  been  obli- 
gated or  committed.  The  cbllgatlone  total 
$12,887,000,000. 

Of  the  commitments,  $1,800,300,000  Is  set 
up  to  cover  specific  projects  and  $1333,9:0.- 
000  is  to  cover  requisitions  processed  to  de- 
partments but  which  have  not  been  covered 
by  obligations  made  by  the  departments 

The  $1,800,300,000  set  up  for  specific  proj- 
ects Is  to  cover  the  costs  of  specific  ap- 
proved projects,  of  which  the  greater  portion 
Is  already  under  way. 

The  $1,333,900,000  for  which  requisitions 
have  been  processed  to  the  departments  are 
for  specific  approved  purposes  and  should 
soon  be  completely  obligated. 

A  detailed  statement  by  major  categories 
of  obligations  and  commitments  of  lend- 
Icise  funds  Is  Included  in  the  accompanying 
tab'.e. 

Expenditures  against  the  $18,397,000,000  ag- 
gregated $7.777300.000  through  December  31. 
1942.  and  it  Is  expected  that  $4,500,000  000  will 
be  added  by  June  30,  1943.  bringing  the  total 
to  $12,277,300,000  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
On  an  accrual  basis,  expenditures  reported 
amounted  to  $8,602,500,000  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1942. 
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Summary  of  appropriations,  authorizations,  obi  qalumi.  cvvxmxtmtnly  and  npendHures  for  war  for  appropriations  and  aulhorizatiovs 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF    NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  5.  1343 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
W.  P.  A.  was  the  Historical  Records  Sur- 
vey, started  January  1936.  by  Dr.  Luther 
H.  Evans,  now  Assistant  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

A  very  complete  report  of  the  work 
done  by  this  survey  was  presented  by 
Sargent  B.  Child  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  last  June.  This  report  is  of 
such  great  interest  not  only  to  historians 
but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  coun- 
try's history  that  It  ought  to  find  its  way 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  where  it 
will  be  available  to  millions  of  our  people. 

The  work  has  boon  suspended  since 
W.  P.  A.  came  to  an  end.  but  the  work 
accomplished  by  this  survey  shows  us  the 
way.  and  when  times  become  normal 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  work  will 
be  continued.  While  this  survey  only 
scratched  the  field  of  historical  interest 
it  did  demonstrate  what  can  be  done,  and 
presents  the  picture  of  what  further 
should  be  done  if  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try desire  to  preserve  their  vital  and 
fli-st-hand  history.  In  reading  historical 
works  we  are  very  often  left  undecided 
and  must  take  the  conclusions  of  the 
author.  The  Historical  Records  Survey 
gives  you  the  facts,  and  we  are  left  to 
form  our  own  conclusions. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
Luther  H.  Evans,  Mr.  Child,  and  all 
others  connected  with  the  direction,  su- 
pervision, and  work  of  this  survey.  Here 
follows  the  report: 

WHAT  la  PAST  IS  PBOL.OCL-E 

It  Is  fitting  tta«t  Mxxm  who  have  assisted  In 
the  progress  of  the  tiistorlcal  records  survey 
shouid  learn  how  much  hsis  actually  been 
accomplished  and  how  much  remains  to  b« 
done.  It  is  aluo  important  that,  after  a  most 
careful  evaluation  has  b«en  made  of  the  com- 
pleted work  and  of  the  methods  used  in 
reaching  the  goals  already  attained,  blue- 
prtnu  he  drawn  for  the  future  day  alter  the 
war  when  the  survey  will  again  be  continued. 
I  say  "will"  rather  than  'may"  because  It  U 
Inconcelvsble  that  there  wUI  t>e  permanently 
discontinued  an  undertaking  which,  beyond 
question,  has  been  the  Urgeot-acale  project  of 
its  nature  ever  ludertaken  by  any  nauon  at 
any  time  atMl  which  has  produced,  in  spite 
o(  obvious  shortcomings,  s  remarksble  valu- 
able result.  Its  mode  of  operation  and  its 
^tnlcture  may  be  altered  and  its  ^oals  en- 
larged or  modlfted.  but  the  momentum  which 
It  has  steadUy  gained  over  the  period  of  0'2 
years  cannot  be  lost  even  with  the  Uiterrup- 
tlon  of  an  earth-shaking  war. 

Before  we  discuss  plans  for  future  activity, 
let  us  glance  back  over  the  road  we  hsve 
traveled.  A  year  ago  ve  had  overcome  a 
number  of  difficulties  by  stabilizing  pro- 
cedures and  by  introducing  new  policies 
which  led  to  various  technical  Improvements 


In  the  quality  of  the  publications.  At  the 
same  time,  the  rate  of  their  issuance  had 
been  accelerated.  The  support  of  the  spon- 
sors and  cooperating  sponsors  throughout  the 
country  had  contributed  immea-surably  to  our 
efforts  in  Washington  and  In  the  State  edi- 
torial offices.  It  was  reporttxl  then  that  1337 
publications  had  been  i&,ued  up  to  June  21, 
1941 — an  Uicrease  of  481  volumes  In  1  year. 

There  were  several  factors  which,  we  then 
felt,  would  alter  the  emphasis  of  the  work 
of  the  survey  The  new  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1942.  would 
curt.^il  the  total  number  of  person*  employed 
by  tlie  Work  Projects  Administration  by  ap- 
proximately one-third.  This  cut  was  subse- 
quently effected.  The  personnel,  trained  in 
the  tasks  peculiar  to  the  survey,  would  find 
their  way  to  employment  in  our  expanding 
Industries  or  would  be  transferred  to  certi- 
fied Work  Projects  Administration  defense 
projects.  The  events  have  borne  out  this  pre- 
diction Further  reductions  followed  in  rapid 
succession  until  on  January  1,  1942.  we  hnd 
only  four  perMjns — Including  a  secretary- 
left  In  Washington.  Obviously,  administra- 
tive, and  in  some  instances  technical,  author- 
ity had  to  be  delegated  almost  completely  to 
the  S'ate  supervisors. 

The  competence  and  loyalty  of  the  State 
supervisors  and  their  assistants  rose  to  the 
occasion  as  the  difficulties  Increased  both  in 
Washington  and  in  the  States.  Almost  heroic 
efforts  were  exerted  by  State  editorial  oflicps 
to  meet  the  situation  and  to  carry  the  work 
forward  In  spite  of  all  odds.  This  they  did 
In  addition  to  new  work  directly  connected 
with  the  war  effort.  Because  of  the  loyalty. 
Integrity,  and  persistence  of  these  men  and 
women  the  results  as  measured  In  terms  of 
new  publications,  exceed  those  of  last  year. 
This  year's  total  Is  809  as  measured  against 
481  for  the  year  1»40-41,  bringing  the  grand 
toUl  to  date  to  1.940.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  when  the  publications  now 
being  printed  or  mimeographed  are  Issued  tlie 
number  will  exceed  2.000  Deterioration  In 
the  quality  of  these  pubUcations,  which  we 
had  every  right  to  expect,  has  not  taken 
place.  This  fact  has  surprised  us  more  than 
anything  else  this  year. 

This  year  134  published  volumes  In  the  In- 
ventory of  Federal  Archives  series  have  been 
issued,  bringing  the  total  to  584.  This  vir- 
tually completes  this  phase  of  the  program 
Initiated  in  February  1030  as  a  Nation-wide 
project  sponsored  by  The  National  Archives 
and  for  which  the  Historical  Records  Survey 
assumed  responsibility  In  July  1987.  Only  in 
a  few  States  does  there  remain  a  smaU  num- 
ber of  completed  inventories  which,  due  to 
the  national  crisis,  may  not  be  mimeo- 
graphed Those  wblch  cannot  be  published 
will  be  forwarded  to  The  National  Archive*, 
where  they  may  bt  consulted.  The  fact  that 
this  work  has  been  completed  is  due  In  large 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  and  Mr*  PhUlp 
M  Hamcr,  of  the  National  Archives  sUff. 

The  number  of  published  Inventotles  of 
Bute  Archives  has  advanced  from  11  to  28 
volumes.  This  work  was  IniUated  quite  late 
In  the  progrsms  history  when  the  curtsll- 
ment  of  personnel  caused  the  State  directors 
to  nuspetid  work  In  rural  areas  and  concen- 
trate many  of  the  remaining  workers  in  cities 
where  the  editorial  headquarters  were  lo- 
cated In  a  number  of  instances  this  meant 
the  State  capltol.  The  States  in  which  the 
greatest  amount  at  work  in  this  field  has  been 
done  Include  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Wis- 
consin. Ohio.  Michigan,  and  California.  The 
nimsber  of  volumes  published  represents  but 
a  small  fraction  at  the  worn  completed  or 
approaching  cooapletlon.  In  a  future  oon> 
tmulng  program  a  relatively  large  number  of 
publications  could  be  Issued  tn  a  short  time 
because  of  the  azoount  of  field  and  editorial 


work  already  completed.  There  Is  no  way  of 
ascertaining  in  how  many  departments  of 
State  governments  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted until  the  Inventories  of  our  editorial 
files  In  the  48  States  have  been  forwarded  to 
Washizigton.  If  the  reports  from  the  12  States 
already  received  are  indicative  of  what  we  may 
expect  from  the  other  States,  we  can  under- 
score in  red  this  phase  of  the  program  for 
future  planning. 

In  the  Inventory  of  county  archivre  series, 
the  number  of  publications  has  advanced 
from  504  to  828.  an  increase  of  124  The' beet 
estimates  which  we  can  make,  based  U]X»n 
incomplete  reporu.  Indicate  that  the  field 
work  has  been  completed  in  90  percent  of  the 
8  088  counties  In  the  country.  In  the  tons 
of  material  which  will  be  deposited  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  In  State  archives.  State 
libraries,  and  State  universities  not  only  will 
unpublished  Inventories  of  county  records  t)e 
Included  but  also  tremendous  quantities  of 
rechecked  transcriptions  and  abstracts  of 
source  material,  upon  which  the  State  editors 
have  relied  in  compiling  the  historical 
sketches  and  governmental  organization  efc- 
says  contained  In  these  inventories.  In  quan- 
tity this  material  staggers  the  Imaginatlcn. 
From  this  material  authentic  local  history — 
B8  differentiated  from  the  antiquarian  pseudo- 
genealogical  histories  of  the  seventies,  eight- 
ies, and  nineties — can  be  written.  Since  this 
portion  of  the  stirvey  program  has  been  the 
core  cr  heart  of  its  existence,  questions  will 
arise — in  fact,  they  have  already  arisen — as 
to  why  the  efforts  of  the  survey  were  dissi- 
pated or  siphoned  to  other  activities.  There 
Is  an  answer  to  these  questions  which  I  shall 
give  later  In  this  paper 

The  number  of  published  inventories  of 
municipal  and  town  archives  has  advanced 
during  the  year  from  131  to  180.  a  gain  of  40. 
As  with  the  inventory  of  State  archives,  the 
puMications  in  this  series  only  suggest  what 
has  actually  been  completed  though  not  yet 
made  generally  available. 

The  manuscript  program  has  also  advanced 
considerably  To  the  94  guides,  calendars. 
and  lists  which  had  been  Issued  a  year  ago 
we  have  added  43  new  ones,  bringing  the 
total  to  107,  Perhaps  the  two  most  signifi- 
cant manuscript  publtcatiuns  are  the  Guide 
to  MantiscTlpt  Collections  in  New  York  State, 
which  Is  supplemented  by  a  similar  publica- 
tion for  New  York  City,  and  the  Guide  to  the 
Manuscript  Collections  In  the  Archives  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commlraion.  The 
Georgia  and  the  Montana  projects  are  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  the  North  DsknU 
project  in  issuing  guides  to  unpublished 
gmduate  theses  in  their  respective  States 
The  Inventory  of  Manuscript  Arcewrtons  for 
1941  Is  being  published  as  an  appendix  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  American  historical 
association.  In  these  two  activities  we  have 
again  set  a  pattern  for  future  work  when 
the  war  ends.  A  revised  checklist  of  all  of 
the  publications  of  the  survey,  which  we  hope 
to  have  issued  before  October,  will  contain 
the  titles  of  the  new  manuscript  publications 
and  those  now  being  mimeographed  or 
printed. 

Many  new  church  archives.  Inventories,  and 
directories  have  also  been  published  this 
year.  The  total  has  risen  from  97  to  184 
volumes,  a  net  gain  of  67.  In  spits  of  the 
many  factors  which  have  tended  to  hinder 
the  efforts  of  the  State  editors,  the  technlctti 
quality  and  the  accuracy  shown  In  the 
voiuroet  of  ttaU  series  liave  improved  to  a 
greater  degree  than  those  In  any  other  phase 
of  our  pTx>gram.  The  outstanding  inven- 
tories In  this  field  have  been  the  Inventory 
of  the  Church  Archives  of  Massachtuetts. 
Universallets.  and  the  Inventory  of  Church 
Archives.  Society  of  Friends  in  Penixsylranla 
An  important  directory  was  a  Director}*   of 
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Churchc*  and  Rthgloiis  OrganlzaUona  In 
Greater  Detroit.  The  continued  review  of  thl» 
material  In  Washington  prior  to  publication 
was  made  po«9ible  by  the  generous  contribu- 
tions of  the  An;erkan  Jewi.-h  Committee.  th« 
American  Cath;jlic  Hi.-torlcal  A-'soclatlon,  the 
rresbytcrian  Hi^toricnl  Assofiutiun.  the  Gen- 
eral Cuuncil  cf  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churchfs.  and  the  Church  Historical  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  through 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Some  who  have  spoken  about  the  survey 
prevlou^ly  have  created  quite  Innocently  an 
erroneous  Impression  regarding  the  work  of 
the  American  Imprints  Inventory.  Reports 
h*ve  stated  that  frum  7.000.000  to  8.0OO.000 
Imprint  slips  taken  from  catalog  cards  In 
tbouMnds  of  libraries  through- ait  the  coun- 
try have  been  filed  In  the  central  editorial 
offlce.  How  this  count  was  made  we  do  not 
know.  Let  us  call  it  an  administrative 
error,  for  certainly  the  tireless  Historical 
Recordi.  Survey  workers  In  the  field  were  not 
to  blame.  The  corrected  figure  is  .slightly 
smaller  than  1,'<.000.000  This  enorrni^us  ma.ss 
of  material  ha.->  been  given  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  In  accordance  with  the  plan  orig- 
inally made  when  thi.s  Inventory  wa.s  under- 
taken. The  physical  custody  of  tlie  files 
has  been  given  to  the  WLsconsln  Historical 
Society  for  the  duration.  Ten  additional 
Volumes  for  the  folk, wing  State-*  have  been 
published  duni.g  the  past  vcar:  California. 
Loul.sluna.  Netara.-ka,  New  Y.nk.  Ohio.  Ten- 
iieR.sce.  Wi»c(;nMn.  and  Wyoming  Twelve 
more  have  been  edited  and  approved  for 
publication.  Tlie  l.l.'^t  numbers  a'Mgned  were 
48  and  49.  to  two  Texas  check  lists.  We  hope 
that  most  of  these  will  be  Issued 

While  only  two  new  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  American  Portrnlts  series. 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  une 
bo.)k  In  partirulur  now  In  press.  Intrinsi- 
cally important.  It  1<«  even  of  greater  Imixjr- 
taiue  n»  an  Ulusirat  on  of  how  the  theory  of 
p^ogre>^ive  bibii'  giaphy."  so  strongly  advo- 
cated by  Dr  Luther  H  Evan^,  the  late  Rob- 
ert C  Bmkley.  and  others,  has  worked  In 
the  p.ii«l  and  hiw  It  cm  be  succes.jully  em- 
ployed m  a  future  program.  Over  a  year 
pgo,  the  New  Jersey  project  l'<.-ued  a  b<iok 
entitled  1  440  Anicrican  p<jrtrait  arti-,t«,  1663- 
1800,  to  be  used  as  a  tool  by  these  compil- 
ing inventories  of  American  portraits  As  the 
pnbl'.cution  date  upproathed.  the  editor.  Dr. 
George  C.  Orcxe.  felt  certain  that  quite  a 
numl)er  of  additunial  names  mlgh.t  be  found 
If  the  date  v.ere  p'  s'poned  C<jplc9  cf  the 
published  Volume  ue:e  sent  to  striitemc  U- 
br.irles  and  nuioums  where  they  were  care- 
fully checked  by  Historical  Ret.i.ds  Su;vey 
workers  and  Interested  scholars.  By  this  co- 
operative method,  new  names  long  su.«pected 
by  the  editor  were  located,  and  the  revised 
Volume  will  contain  2.900  name.s.  Since  the 
Value  of  this  kind  of  book  can  be  more  than 
doubled  In  such  a  short  time,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  this  method  be  employed 
more  widely  in  the  other  fields  of  scholarship 
In  the  future. 

During  this  yenr  check  lists  of  newspapers 
have  been  issued  In  Texas  and  L.uiisiana. 
Others  will  be  lsi.ued  this  summer  In  Wiscon- 
sin and  Missis^ipiu. 

In  .spite  of  new  w\rk  tntrotluccd  to  a.sslst 
the  cletei;se  pn  pram  which  became  the  war 
effort,  this  year  s  results,  so  far  as  the  work 
common  to  all  of  th.e  State  projects  Is  con- 
cerned, have  been  better  than  tho.-e  of  last 
year  Other  very  Important  phases  cf  our 
program  have  suffered,  however  Tlie  An- 
notated Bibllograp'iy  of  American  Hustory. 
which  was  announced  as  having  been  com- 
pleted by  Dr  George  M.  McParland  last  year, 
la  one  ciusualty.  It  Is  true  that  3,000  new 
annotated  titles  were  added  to  the  29,000 
which  had  been  edited  a  year  ago.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  project  was  closed  on  July 


1  of  last  year,  which  cut  off  all  clerical  and 
editorial  assistance.  This  exceedingly  valu- 
able bibliography,  now  safely  depo.-^ited  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  should  be  given  an 
A-1  priority  rating  for  post-war  work.  Little 
more  than  seme  recla-ssiflcation  and  proper 
arrangement  Is  nece^,sary  before  It  can  go  to 
the  prl:iter. 

The  enormous  Atla.s  of  Congre.vlonal  Votes, 
which  Is  to  Indicate  by  gra{  hs  and  maps 
every  roll  call  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  prior  to  1933,  which  Is  more 
than  50  percent  complete,  has  had  to  be  sus- 
pended. I  have  been  Informed  by  Mr.  Clif- 
ford L.  Lord,  consultant,  that  it  Is  to  be 
moved  from  the  New  Jersey  project  office  to 
Columbia  University  fur  temporary  deposit 
this  month. 

The  Bibliography  cf  American  Llteratiire. 
upon  which  a  very  great  amount  of  time  and 
effort  has  been  expended,  will  remain  at  the 
University  of  Penn.'-ylvania.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  materiiils  on  historic  sites  In  a  number 
of  States  niu.it  go  to  storage  also. 

W'c  do  not  know  definitLly  at  the  prc.-ent 

moment  whether  the  series  ut  Messages  and 

i    Papers  of   the   President,   1898   1938.   and   the 

I    Executive  Order  Index  will   be  published  or 

I    not      It  is  probable  '.hat  at  least  a  beginning 

will  be  made. 

The  accumulated  files  of  the  survey  have 
proven  to  be  most  useful  this  year  for  pur- 
poses which  never  had  bt-en  con.^ldi  red  when 
the  project  was  initiated  early  In  1936  Many 
guides  to  public  vital  statistics,  based  large- 
ly ujKm  data  fcund  In  the  published  and 
unpubll.'shed  Inventories  of  State,  county,  mu- 
nicipal, and  town  record,"*,  ha\c  been  distiib- 
Uted  to  all  State  vital  statistics  offices  so  that 
each  State  office  miKht  have  necessary  Infor- 
ma'lon  abiut  the  lixatlon  of  blrtli  and  sup- 
plementary vital  records  throughout  the 
country  They  have  also  been  (^f  great  value 
to  large  tndu.slrlal  organlziit loi.s  which  nre 
holding  war  contracts  and  which  have  had 
to  recruit  thousands  of  workers  from  other 
States  and  other  regi'ins  Pien/f  of  cillzen- 
shlj)  has  become  essential  to  the  war  effort, 
I  and  the  Kurvey  bus  rn.ule  a  cllstltict  euntribu- 
1  tlon.  Guides  to  vit;^l  statistics  found  In 
church  I  Cords  have  been  compiled  and  dis- 
tributed m  a  similar  mniincr  These  have 
proven  to  be  particularly  valuable  for  States 
In  which  the  keeping  uf  public  vital  statistics 
records  was  not  re(ivilred  l:y  law  prior  to  1905 
or  1910.  An  official  in  another  Fidcral  agency 
In  Washington  which  is  using  th-^se  luldes 
estimated  that  this  work  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated for  less  than  |4  0C 0.000  The  Bure.iu  of 
the  Census  is  assiftlng  In  tnis  work  at  the 
moment  by  contributing  to  the  salary  of  a 
reviewing  editor  in  the  centi.il  office.  A  good 
start  ha.s  bee  mac!e  In  compiling  guides  to 
naturaliziitlon  records. 

Very  useful  guides  to  maps  are  being  issued 
for  the  state  defense  councils.  Again,  these 
b(K>ks  lire  based  upon  Information  found  on 
countless  thousands  of  field  forms  which  the 
survey  workers  have  filled  during  the  past 
6  years  In  the  normal  work  ot  the  program. 

I  hardly  need  to  mention  to  this  audience 
the  assistance  given  by  the  Historical  Records 
Survey  to  the  etntrul  r.nd  State  commit- 
tees on  conservation  of  cultuial  resources. 
When  the  State  lommittees  were  established 
they  were  informed  that  the  survey  projects 
already  had  the  necessary  le^al  fiuthorlza- 
tiou  In  the  Presidential  letters,  which  gov- 
ern all  project  operations,  to  render  this 
as-sistance.  The  close  cooperation  between 
the  central  committee  offlce  and  the  central 
Historical  Records  Survey  offlce  was  reflected 
In  many  States  where  in  s<^>me  in.stances  the 
project  sponsor  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  one  of  its  active  members.  In 
other  Instances  the  survey  supervisor  t)ecame 
secretary  of  the  State  committee  As  soon 
as  the  State  committees  organized  themselves. 


work  began  immediately  In  making  Inven- 
tories of  space  In  areas  which  were  felt  to 
be  reasonably  safe  from  possible  bombing 
or  other  hazards  and  dangers  of  war.  Tlie 
information  was  used  by  the  local  committees 
in  making  reconimendations  to  In.siitutions 
within  their  States  which  needed  such  space 
for  the  removal  of  their  most  valuable  hold- 
ings. The  Information  was  also  forwarded 
to  the  central  committee  in  W.ishlngtcn  so 
that  Institutions  from  other  S'ates.  partic- 
ularly those  States  facing  the  two  oceans, 
could  learn  what  space  was  available  In  the 
Interior  of  the  country. 

Under  the  same  program  the  survey  work- 
ers have  also  a.sslsted  librarians,  curators, 
and  public  officials  In  making  lists  of  the 
more  valuable  material  In  vulnerable  Insti- 
tutions which  would  have  priority  if  and 
when  the  evacu.it ion  of  it  should  becon.e 
necessary.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  learn 
how  frequently  the  survey  files  were  used 
in  this  work  because  In  them,  of  course, 
were  deposited  thousands  of  inventories  al- 
ready made  for  pe.icetime  pufsints.  Some 
day.  when  tlmf  is  less  pre.ssmg.  I  hope  that 
the  story  of  this  emergency  work  may  bo 
adequately  wTitten. 

Let  us  now  turn  toward  the  future.  Al- 
though 30  Stafe  projects  arc  still  In  operation 
and  new  publications  are  being  Issued  at  the 
rat^  of  apprcximately  40  per  month,  the  work 
In  all  States  wlfi  cease  during  the  .summer 
months  It  Is  (luiie  apparent  to  those  who 
have  examined  the  final  Inventories  of  the 
files  for  thrtfe  projects  which  have  already 
been  suspended  that  10  times  as  much  In- 
ventory and  rehe.irch  material  has  been  col- 
lected and  placed  In  order. y  ariangemeiit  a* 
has  been  publislud  What  an  extraordinary 
backgrt  und  this  is  against  which  new  plans 
can  be  drawn  What  a  va^t  nni'unt  of  ma- 
terial av.alt«  edltit:g  and  inibllshing  Can 
nn>  thing  be  done  about  it'  Kor  the  present. 
aside  from  completely  edited  inventories 
which  Will  be  published  by  the  project  or  the 
project  sponsors,  and  aside  from  certain  ma- 
terial which  may  be  u^ed  by  graduate  stu- 
dents as  suggested  hltheito  the  answer  Is 
clearly  in  the  negative  We  nre  engaged  In  a 
titanic  struggle  in  which  our  whole  phi- 
losophy of  living  Is  at  stake,  This  total  war 
is  requiting  our  total  effort. 

It  Is  then  to  the  poK-war  period  that  we 
must  direct  our  thinking  The  reeonsiruc- 
ti m  of  a  shattered  world,  with  cities  and 
towns  decimated,  with  the  peoples  cf  many 
nations  numbly  facing  famine  and  starvation, 
and  wltli  economic  and  political  systems  In 
chaos,  will  call  upon  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  America  as  they  have  never  been 
called  upon  before.  The  costs  of  reconstruc- 
tion will  greatly  surpass  the  costs  of  the  war. 
Few,  If  any,  of  us  actually  comprehend  the 
significance  and  only  vaguely  realize  the  im- 
plications of  these  exiiondltures.  Moreover, 
even  the  econcml-ts  arc  far  from  being  In 
agreement  on  matteri^  such  as  post-war  em- 
ployment or  unemployment 

While  I  dare  not  predict  what  the  post-war 
employment  or  lack  of  it  may  be,  I  would  lika 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  very 
best  worlc  which  lias  been  clone  by  survey 
workers  has  t>een  accomplished  by  persons 
Who.  because  of  physical  handicaps  or  age 
(Which  in  our  modern  world  is  a  very  relative 
term)  or  sometimes  because  of  the  lack  ot 
age,  have  not  been  considered  employable  in 
our  business  and  Industrial  life.  Parentheti- 
cally. I  sh.?uld  like  to  ascertain  at  the  pres- 
ent  moment  m  Just  what  activities  contrib- 
uting to  the  war  effort  many  of  these  "ui^em- 
ployable '■  Individuals  are  now  engaged. 
There  will  t>e  these  same  groups  of  people, 
and  there  will  al.'^o  be  a  new  group  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  who  will  have  been  physi- 
cally Incapacitated  in  the  battles  to  save  the 
American  way  of  life.     There  may  also  be  an- 
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other  large  group  who  cannot  be  fitted  into 
the  post-war  worlds  cf  education,  business, 
and  industry. 

If,  In  time,  we  approach  an  economic  pat- 
tern In  the  post-war  era  which  resembles 
that  which  we  have  known  during  the  past 
10  years,  then  surely  there  will  t>e  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  work  of  the  hlBtor:cal  rccoids 
hurvey  to  go  forward.  The  kind  of  work  In 
which  we  have  been  engaged  is,  in  a  broad 
^eivse.  never  done.  It  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  our  grandchildren  as  it  did 
some  of  our  forefathers.  But  since  It  has 
been  proven  that  8<3  much  can  be  accom- 
plished in  such  a  relatively  short  space  ol 
time  when  we  can  employ  the  energies  of  so 
many  people.  I  count  myself  as  one  ot  those 
impatient  Individuals  who  would  like  to  see 
the  survey  reopened  on  a  scale  comparable 
with  that  on  which  it  has  functiored  in  the 
post. 

I  say  that  this  is  not  only  good  for  the  fu- 
ture scholarship  of  America,  but  exceedingly 
good  for  those  who  will  become  engaged  in 
It.  The  enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  work,  the 
picwlng  reallMtJon  of  its  long-range  impor- 
tance to  American  living,  to  say  nothmg  of 
American  history,  which  hu  been  engendered 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  a  part 
of  It.  can  scarcely  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  merely  u.sed  the  published  results 
cf  the  survey.  I  have  taken  many  field  trips 
from  Washington  to  try  to  Interpret  the 
over -all  Importance  of  the  work  In  which  the 
survey  has  been  engaged.  I  mu.'ft  confess 
that  many  time*  I  have  learned  more  than  I 
h.ave  been  able  to  give  By  evening  camp 
n;es  In  Arizona,  In  the  libraries  arid  on  the 
BtreeL-j  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  in  the 
rolling  b;u?grass  country  rf  Kentucky,  and 
by  the  raging  wintry  aea  off  Portland.  Maine, 
rr  the  quieter  water  near  Loa  Angelet.  I  have 
listened  to  the  outpouring  of  local  and  nn- 
tlcnal  h"«tory  by  State  dlrectort.  by  workeis 
atul  editors.  They  knew  their  sources  cf  in- 
formation tod  they  cited  them.  They  gave 
me  Eometblng  that  Is  found  too  Infrequently 
in  our  colleges  and  other  Inatitutlorts  of 
higher  learning.  I  think.  In  dUciuslng  the 
imrvcy,  we  have  never  atressed  enough  Us 
value  to  the  26.000  or  more  persona  who.  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  been  connectrd 
with  It.  May  I  Intensify  ■  note  I  aoundid 
2  yeen  ago?  To  have  the  graduate  schools 
of  Amerlcaa  universities  use  increasingly  the 
product  of  the  unemployed  Is  a  new  if  not 
revolutionary  practice  in  American  education. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Its  cost.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  any  intelligent  taxpayer 
wculd  feel  that  the  money  appropriated  b;.d 
been  well  spent,  once  he  was  shown  the  direct 
and  the  indirect  result*  of  our  work.  The 
2  003  widely  distributed  volumes  are  but  a 
poitlcn  of  the  result.  When  we  count  the 
material  which  can  be  published  in  10.000  or 
mere  additional  volumes,  we  come  nearer  a 
Jtifitiflcatlon  of  the  work.  But  this  la  not 
enough.  The  thousands  of  recortla  rooms  and 
vaults  In  which  order  has  been  brought  out 
of  chaos — the  courthouse  att'ca  and  base- 
ments which  have  been  remade  into  usable 
libra'-ies  of  local  records — all  must  be  added 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  This  wck 
had  to  be  done  before  accurate  and  usable 
Inventcrles  could  be  m;:de.  Yet  this  valuable 
byproduct  of  the  survey-  would  have  been  a 
most   worth-while  project   in   Itself. 

The  Survey  never  became  engaged  In  con- 
structing annexes  or  wings  to  ccrurthcuses 
or  building  flreprcx>f  vaults.  Yet  they  were 
built  all  ever  this  country  as  a  result  of 
the  fcxrus  biought  upon  the  housing  condi- 
tions In  our  public  buildings  by  the  survey 
workers  It  may  have  been  brought  to  your 
attention  prevlouaJy  that  In  Tennessee  alone 
25  percent  of  the  courthouses  were  enlarged 
o'  had  ample  fireproof  vaults  Installed.  The 
effect  of  the  work  upon  public  offlcials  and 


other  employees  of  local  governments  has 
been  tremendous.  The  Initial  indifference  or 
even  hostility  which  wns  frequently  reported 
In  the  early  correspondence  and  field  reports 
dl.siappeared  as  time  went  by  Funds  were 
apijropnated  by  these  very  offici.ils  when 
needed  for  publication  purposes  When  the 
workers  were  withdrawn  from  the  public 
record  rooms  because  of  the  curtailments  In 
our  budgets,  angry  protests  frequently  re- 
placed the  earlier  attitudes  of  Ind.fferenre  or 
tolerance.  Tlie  purposes  and  uaefulne.ss  of 
the  .'urvey  had  become  clearer  In  the  public 
mind. 

Th.s  brings  us  to  local  particlp.itlon  and 
the  part  It  must  play  in  a  lutuie  prog.um. 
The  scope  of  this  paper  do..'s  not  periiui  ade- 
quate treatment  of  this  Important   factor  In 
the  stirvey  s  success  and  the  brevity  of  our 
reference  to  it  is  due  only  to  the  limitations 
I   of   time.     Let   me   say   at   once   that   in   my 
j   opinion  the  events  of  1939  which  caused  the 
I   abolition  of  the  five  Federal  projects,  popu- 
j   larly    known    as    the    arts    projects,    greatiy 
:    strengthened  the  Historical   Records  Survey 
What  appeared  then  to  be  a  tragedy  to  some. 
I   turned  out  to  be  a  blessing.     When  ConKress 
'.   detei  mined  that  local  legal  sponsorship  w.is 
necessary,  the  supervisors  were  forced  to  ob- 
.   tain  local  financial  support,  which  brought 
I   with  It  an  increasing  Interest  and  then  par- 
I   tjcipatlon.    I  desire  to  add  quickly,  but  with 
I   equal  emphasis,  that  had  the  survey   been 
Initiated    as   48    autonomous    projects,    with 
no  strcng  central  administrative  and   tech- 
nical   controls,    the    whole    program    would 
have  collapsed  In  conluston    in   less   than   3 
years'  time.     Too   many  divergent  and  con- 
flicting points  of   view  were  present   In  the 
,   early  days  to  have  permitted  local  control 
wuh  even  a  faint  promise  of  succe*«      During 
I   the  past  year  evidences  have  continually  ap- 
peared In  some  States  to  prove  that  we  have 
I   been  compelled  to  go  too  far  in  the  direction 
I    of  UecenUalUeation.     There  is  a  middle  {K>>.i- 
:    tion   between   the   two  extremes    which    has 
been  adequately  tested  and  which.  m<At  cf 
'   tlicwe  cl(j««  to  our  administrative  and  u-ch- 
'   nical  problems  agree,  Is  sthd  ground  upon 
I    which  future  plans  can  i>«  soundly  made. 

Another  very  Important  point  to  consider 
In  looking  forward  is  made  clear  if  we  glance 
I  back  another  moment.  I  'xral  participation 
came  when  It  was  needed  and  wanted  In  many 
j  ways  It  came  to  support  and  susUiln  a  pro- 
I  gram  which  htd  gone  beyond  an  experimental 
I  stage — a  program  that  had  a  variety  of  Inter- 
'  efts  and  maturing  policies.  It  is  quite  appar- 
ent that  this  assistance  by  participation  never 
would  have  come  with  the  strength  It  did  had 
the  project  not  been  partly  diverted  from  one 
or  two  of  Its  original  goals.  The  inirodnction 
of  the  State  and  municipal  archives  inve:itory 
work:  the  manuscript,  church  record*  and  the 
American  imprints  and  poruaits  pha.srs;  the 
work  on  historic  sites  and  markeis,  the  spe- 
cial bibliographies  and  other  miscfl'aneous 
work  all  served  to  strengthen  the  program  be- 
cause it  brought  greater  outside  pprtic.pa- 
tion.  I  do  not  defend  certain  specific  if  nnncr 
decisions  which  may  not  have  been  wibe.  but 
I  do  maintain  with  all  emphas'!"  that  the  pol- 
icy of  diversification  proved  to  t>e  .so  sound 
that  the  projects  in  47  Slates,  where  local 
interests  and  forces  vary  widely,  were  produc- 
ing accurate  and  useful  guides  and  inven- 
tories as  late  as  March  1942  There  was  httle 
precedent  when  Luther  H.  Evans  Initiated  the 
survey  in  January  1W6.  There  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  It  when  the  time  ccmes  for  Us  con- 
tinuance. One  final  and  most  important  fac- 
tor which  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
success  of  this  great  undertfklng  has  been 
the  strong,  friendly  though  objective  counsel 
and  ever-available  support  to  the  director  by 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee. 
Sabcknt  B.  Child. 
Director.  Historical  Record*  Survey. 


You  Cannot  Subtitle  VermoBl  Faraers 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vEiMoirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  5.  1943 

Uv.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  told 
Chairman  Cannon  and  John  Tamr.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  Vermont 
farmers  wo\ild  back  them  to  the  limit  as 
against  subsidies.    I  was  not  in  error. 

In  order  to  verify  my  opinion,  and 
r.ubstantiate  my  statement,  I  asked  the 
Honorable  E.  H.  Jone.'^.  commissioner  of 
agriculture  of  Vermont:  the  Honorable 
Henrj'  A.  Stoddard,  master  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Grange;  and  Arthur  Pack- 
ard, president  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
Vermont,  to  advise  mo  as  to  their  atti- 
tude and  that  of  the  Vermont  farmer,  in 
the  premises. 

I  have  not  heard  as  yet  from  Mr, 
Packard,  but  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture wired  mc: 

Most  Vermont  farmers,  including  myself, 
do  not  )>ell<-ve  in  subsidies.  They  want  fair 
prices,  recognlrliig  Increased  labor  costs.  In- 
centive to  farmers  toward  teaching  produc- 
tion froals.  as  war  emergency,  is  only  defense 
for  standard  prices  Ht.  7'ABm  b  remarks 
express  my  personal  views 

The  ma.tfr  of  the  Vermont  State 
Orange  spoke  eloquently,  but  briefly,  as  is 
his  custom,  when  he  wired  me: 

I  am  oppot.cd  to  subsidy  under  any  name 
c\  form. 

Only  the  out-and-out  New  Dt  alers  and 
their  Republican  lefl-wlnt;er  friends  and 
rry>tal  gaztrs,  of  whom  tli^-re  are  a  f(w 
in  Vermont — t«ort  of  hyphenated  Repub- 
licans living  off  the  New  Deal's  gratuity — 
favor  subsidies. 

But  thi.s  gratuity  l.s  pretty  much  dis- 
credited and  recognized  as  blood  money 
by  those  who  can  recognize — "The  voice 
is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Esau." 

The  rank  and  file — the  great  majority 
of  .self-supporting,  hard-working  real 
dirt  and  dairy  farmers — are  opposed  to 
and  want  no  subsidies. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  people  to  real- 
ize or  to  understand  that  you  have  to 
make  and  save  a  dollar  in  order  to  have 
it  to  spend,  especially  those  who  have 
been  living  off  the  Government,  or  have 
been  drawing  a  salary  for  so  doing,  and 
that  means  ofT  the  people — and  that 
means  you. 

It  is  easy  for  a  lot  of  these  people,  so 
living  off  the  rest  of  u.s.  to  plan  how  to 
.spend  the  farmer's  money  by  taking  $3 
out  of  his  pocket  and  giving  back  to  him 
one  of  his  own  dollars  as  a  subsidy.  It 
is  crazy;  it  does  not  make  sense;  it  must 
stop. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am 
sure  I  voire  the  sentiments  of  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  propose  to  follow  the  leadership 
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of  Mr.  Cannon  nnd  Mr.  T-.per.  ss  indi- 
cated by  the  .st:tU'ments  whuh  Ihey  made 
to  the  Hou.sf. 

Mr.  Cannon  said: 

SVn.SltiT     PATMENTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  I>partment  of  Agriculture 
has  annouiicfd  unp.<pectedly  a  new  subsidy 
policy  under  wh;ch  a  bonus  Is  to  be  paid  to 
fnrnuTs  from  the  United  State*  Treiu»ury  In 
the  form  of  uuentue  payments  The  De- 
partment states  that  the  payments  would  be 
subsidies  to  the  consumer  rutlier  thrm  to  the 
producer  In  other  wor Is  It  proposes  to  pay 
H  part  of  the  grocery  bill  of  certain  clas.-'es  of 
people  and  charKe  it  to  the  taxpayers. 

On  the  testimony  f.ubmitled  by  the  De- 
partment when  the  subject  w*-  before  the 
committee  durli'K  conMrteration  of  the  prlce- 
contrul  bill  m  the  last  session,  the  committee 
not  only  disapproved  such  a  policy  but  In- 
corporated m  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion bill  a  provision  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
therein  appropriated  should  be  used  for  siib- 
bidies  in  any  form.  Tnat  provision  vvas  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Is  now  a  part  of 
the  law 

The  relea-se  by  the  Department  of  AkjIcuI- 
ture  does  not  say  that  the  plan  Is  under  con- 
sideration or  that  Corv<rej^s  will  be  asked  to 
take  action,  but  Is  a  categorical  statement 
that  the  policy  will  be  followed  and  that  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming. 

It  13  not  only  an  encroachment  on  the 
Constitutional  prero^lUlve  of  the  Congress 
b\it  It  15  a  proposal  to  take  a  vast  .sum  from 
the  Treasury  to  pay  a  pari  of  the  cost  of 
living  of  certain  con.sumers  at  a  time  when 
the  consumers  income  is  the  highest  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation  and  when  every  avail- 
able dollar  is  needed  fur  the  prusccution  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Taber  said: 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  Wickard  has  an- 
nounced a  program  of  payments  of  subsidies 
t<i  farmers  to  plant  the  things  that  he  tells 
them  to.  and  conform  In  every  way  to  his 
regulations  This  l.t  another  sub.s'.dy  de- 
signed to  create  Inflation  by  robbing  the 
public  of  tlie  normal  curb  on  higher  prices 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  people  will 
not  buy  when  the  prices  are  higher 

It  means  appropriating  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  adding  that  amount  to 
<>ur  national  debt,  and  that  Increase  m  debt 
Is  highly  inflHtionary 

The  farmers  do  not  want  this.  They  want 
>  fair  price  lor  their  pr(Kiuct  They  are  en- 
titled to  It.  and  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration should  obey  the  law  which  Congress 
has   passed  so  that  they  can  get  it. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  does  not  want 
to  provide  this  subsidy  money 

The  Secretary  has  tried  to  deceive  the 
farmer  into  believing  that  he  will  get  this 
subsidy  I  do  not  believe  that  the  money  will 
b«  appropriated  The  farmer  nuist  have  a 
decent  price  for  his  good?,  but  subsidies  must 
•nd. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriatioas  for  Agriculture.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  foregoing  statements. 

I  have  Just  received  an  air-mail  special 
delivery  from  my  friend  Packard,  who 
is  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  from  which  I  quote 
as  follows: 

I  believe  It  Is  better  to  pay  incentive  pay- 
ments for  crops  absolutely  needed  than  to 
h  s?  the  war  A  new  farm  plan  must  some- 
time be  conceived;  for  Instance.  Is  the  pro- 
duction of  more  cotton  aljsolutely  vital  to 
winning  the  war?  How  much  subsidy  Is  now 
paid  cotton  farmers?  Everyone  who  realizes 
the  poverty  of  many  of  the  cotton  farmers 
wants  to  see  them  helped,  but  not  to  grow 
cottin  when  It  is  not  needed,  but  rather  to 
help  them  to  help  themselves. 


Not  Due  Procefi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  5.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inchide  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  3,  1943: 

NOT   DUE   PtttXT&S 

The  latest  report  of  Representative  Dies, 
made  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  cannot  wholly 
commend  u.-^elf  to  those  who  have  an  o'd- 
fashioned.  lOO-percent  fondness  for  orderly 
pr(X'edure,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  dem- 
ocratic process  Mr.  Dies  objects  vigorou.sly 
to  "a  vicious  n.55^ault  upon  Members  of  the 
House"  which  was  made  last  May  by  a  maga- 
zine with  which  he  is  out  of  sympathy.  This 
"nsrault"  was  a  political  document  and  was 
so  used  m  the  congressional  campaign  ending 
m  Novemt>er.  One  may  stoutly  defend  Us 
right  to  appear  without  endorsing  all  of  it.  or 
even  any  part  of  it.  We  can't  have  elections 
without  discussing  candidates,  no  matter 
whether  those  candidates  are  brand  new  or 
Incumbents  running  for  reelection.  To  some 
of  the  candidates  and  their  friends  any  full 
and  free  discussion  Is  bound  to  appear  an 
"assault  "  Who  Is  going  to  draw  the  line? 
Who  is  going  to  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  call 
Mr  Dies  or  someone  else  an  Isolationist  or  a 
Tory  and  rif^ht  for  Mr  Dies  to  call  Fvderal 
olTlceholders  "irresponsible,  unrepresentative 
crackpots   ?    One  would  really  like  to  know. 

Mr  Dies  also  proffers  a  list  of  persons  hold- 
ing Federal  Jobs  whom  he  appears  to  consider 
allies  of  communism.  Concerning  .some  of 
those  mentioned,  the  Imputation  Is  f-heer 
nonsense  About  others,  one  :lmply  doesn't 
know  If  Mr  Dies  is  going  to  make  the.se 
charges,  he  ought  just  as  publicly  to  prt>duce 
his  evidence  It  is  not  evidence  to  establish 
that  Mr  X.  a  self-styled  libers^l.  knows  Mr  Y. 
a  Communist  sympathizer,  who  is  acquainted 
with  Mr  Z.  a  Communist  Party  member  It 
is  not  evidence  that  a  name  is  found  on  a 
left-wing  or  right-wing  sucker  llbt  If  Mr 
Dies  believes  In  the  old  American  principle  of 
fair  play  and  fair  trial,  he  ought  to  bring 
forth  some  real  evidence  or  stop  blackening 
people's  names. 


War  Veterans  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

Of   PBNN8TI.VANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  5.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  poll 
taken  of  the  531  Members  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  reveals  that  there  are 
28  Senators  and  161  Representatives  or  a 
total  of  189  war  veterans  in  t)oth  branches 
of  Congress. 

Twenty-two  Senators  served  their 
coimtry  with  the  Army,  five  with  the 
Navy,  and  one  In  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Senator  Tom  Connally  and 
Senator   Gxre   Gillette   served    during 


the  Spanl.sh-American  War  and  during 
World  War  No.  1. 

During  World  War  No.  2  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr..  is  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  tlie  Senate  to  have  seen  service 
in  the  present  conflict. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  126 
Members  have  served  with  the  Army.  31 
with  the  Navy,  and  4  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corp.<=.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Representatives  Cttlkin. 
MicHENER.  Rogers  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wadsworth  White,  and  Woodruft  of 
Michigan  served  their  country,  with 
Culkin  and  Woodruff  of  Michigan  again 
serving  during  the  First  World  War. 

During  World  War  No.  1  and  World 
War  No  2.  Representatives  Ma.as,  Satter- 
FiELD.  Scott.  Van  Zandt.  and  Walter  saw 
service  in  both  conflicts;  while  Repre- 
sentatives Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Mac- 
NUSON.  Will  Rogers.  Jr..  and  Worley 
have  served  during  World  War  No.  2. 

The  following  list  portrays  the  various 
wars  and  the  branch  of  service  in  which 
the  Member  served.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  term  Wl  denotes  World  War  No.  1: 
W2.  World  War  No.  2.  The  letter  S 
denotes  the  Spanish -American  War;  the 
letter  O  indicates  .service  with  the  Army; 
an  asterisk  (•».  Navy  service;  and  the 
letter  M  denotes  .service  with  the  Marino 
Corps : 

VETER.^NS   IN  THE  SeVENTT-EICHTH   CONGRESS 
REPREiiENTATIVES 

Leo   E    Allen.   Illinois    (Wl-O). 

H    Carl  Andersen.  Minnesota  (Wl    •). 

Walter  O    Andrews.  New  York   (Wl   O). 

Leslie  C.  Arends.  Illinois  ( Wl  -  •  i . 

James  C   Auchinclo.'-s,  New  Jersey  iWl  O). 

Joseph  Clark  Baldwin.  New  York  (Wl    '-O). 

Graham  A   Barden.  North  Carolina  (Wl-*). 

Frank   A    Barrett.  Wyoming   (Wl   O). 

J   Glenn  Beall.  Maryland  (Wi  O). 

Herbert  C  Bonner.  North  Carolina  (Wl-O). 

Fred  Bradley.  Michigan   (Wl  O). 

Michael  J    Bradley.  Pennsylvania  (W1-"). 

Overton  Brooks    Lxnilsiana   (Wl-O). 

Joseph  R    Bryson.  South  Carolina  (Wl-O) 

Alfred  L  Bulwlnkle.  North  Carolina 
(Wl  Oi 

Fred  E    Busbey.  Illlnoiji  (Wl   O). 

A   Sidney  Camp,  Georgia  (Wl  O). 

Gordon  Canfleld.  New  Jersey  (WO). 

Frank  Carlson.  Kansas  (Wl  O). 

Henderson  H.  Carson.  Ohio  (Wl   O). 

Francis  Case.  South  Dakota  (Wl   M). 

Robert  B  Chlperfjeld.  Illinois  (Wl-O). 

Ralph  E  Church.  Illinois  (Wl  O). 

Charles  R.  Clason.  Massachusetts   (Wi   O). 

William  C   Cole.  Ml.ssourl  (Wl-'l. 

William  M    Colmer,  Mississippi  (Wl  O). 

Ranulf  Compton,  Connecticut  (Wl  O). 

Harold  D    Cooley.  North  Carolina   (Wl-»). 

Jere  Cooper.  Tennewee  (Wl   O). 

Wirt  Courtney.  Tennessee   (Wl-O). 

Fadjo  Cravens.  Arkansas   (Wl    •). 

Francis  D  Culkin.  New  York  (S-Wl  O). 

Paul  Cunningham.  Iowa  (Wl-O). 

William  L    Dawson.  Illinois   (Wl    O). 

Charles  S    Dewey.  Illinois   (Wl    •). 

Everett  M   Dtrksen.  Illinois  ( Wl  Ol 

Carl  T   Durham.  North  Carolina  (Wl    •). 

Henry  C    Dworshak.  Idaho  (Wl  O). 

Herman  P  Eberharter.  Pennsvlvania 
(Wl  Ol. 

Hubert  S   Ellis   West  Virginia  (Wl   O). 

Harris  Ellsworth,  Oregon  (Wl  O). 

Charles  H  Elston.  Ohio  (Wl  O). 

Albert  J    Engel.  Michigan   (Wl-O). 

Joseph  Rider  Farrlngton,  Terrltcrr  of  Ha- 
waii  (WI  Ol. 

James  H   Pay.  New  York  (Wl  Ol 

Ivor  D   Fenton.  Pennsylvania  iWl   O). 
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HamUton  Fish.  New  York  (Wl-O) . 
Aime  J.  Porand   Rhode  Island,  (Wl-O). 
Grant  Furlong.  PennsylTvnia  (WI-O), 
Joseph  A.  Gavagan,  New  York  (Wl-O). 
L?on  H    Gavin.  Pennsylvania  (Wl-O). 
Bertrand  W.  Oearhart.  California  (Wl-O) . 
Walt«r  K   Granger,  UUh  (WI  M). 
George  M   Grmnt.  Alabama  (Wl-O). 
P   W   Griffiths.  Ohio  (Wl    •). 
John  W.  Gwyr.ne.  lowm  (Wl-O). 
Robert  Hale.  Maine  (Wl-O). 
Charles  A    Halleck.  Indiana   (Wl-O). 
C!ar«r»c«  E   Hancock.  New  York  (Wl-O) 
Pfjrest  A   Harness.  Indiana  (Wl-O). 
Brooks  Hays.  Arkansas  (Wl-O). 
\V!l!lam  E   Het«.  Ohio  (Wl  O). 
Carl  HInshaw,  California  (Wl  O). 
Charles  B   Hoeven.  Iowa  (Wl-O). 
Cilfford  R    Hope.  Kansas   (Wl-O). 
Walter  P  Horan.  Washington  (Wl   •). 

Ed.  V.  Izac.  California.  (Wl-»). 

Pete  Jarman.  Alabama  (Wl-O). 

Ben  P.  Jensen.  Iowa  (Wl  O). 

Jed  Johnson.  Oklahoma    (Wl  O) . 

J   Leroy  John.=on.  California  (Wl  O). 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Texas  (W2   •). 

Ward  Johnson.  C^alllornia  (Wl  Oi. 

Walter  H    Judd.  Minnesota  (Wl-O). 

Robert  W   Kean.  New  Jersey   (Wl  O). 

B.  W.  (Pat)  Kearney.  New  York  (Wl-O). 

Clarence  E    Kllburn.  New  York  (Wl-O). 

Cecil  R    King.  Califomla   (Wl-0(. 

M  chael  J    Klrwe.n.  Ohio  (Wl  O). 

J  ihn  C   Kunke!.  Peiinsyl?ania  (Wl-O). 

Charles  U.  LaPoliette.  Indiana  (Wl-O). 

William  P.  Lambertson.  Kansas  (Wl-O). 

(3erald  W.  Landis.  Indiana  (Wl-O). 

'rhcma«;  J    Lnne.  Massachusetts  (Wl-O). 

Henry  D.  Larcade.  Jr  .  Louisiana  (Wl-O) . 

Karl  M    LcCompte.  Iowa  (Wl-O). 

Jay  LeFevre.  New  York  (Wl-Ol. 

I--»wrence  Ix-wls.  Colorado   (Wl-O). 

Jchn  W.  McCormack.  Massachusetts 
(Wl  O). 

James  P  McGranery.  Pennsylvan'a  (Wl-O) . 

J  Harry  McGregor,  Ohio  (Wl-O) 

Charles  E   McKenzle,  Louisiana  (Wl-O). 

John  L   McMillan,  Snuth  Carolina  (Wl-»). 

J    D    McWilllams.  Connecticut   (Wl-O). 

Melvm  J  Maas.  Mlnne«ot3  (WI  W2  M). 

Rry  J    Madden.  Indiana   (Wl    •) 

Warren  G   Magnuson,  Washington  (WS-*). 

M;ke  Mansfield.  Montana   (W1-*  O  M). 

Themes  E    Martin,  Iowa   (Wl-O) 

Matthew  J  Merntt.  New  York  (Wl-O). 

Earl  C    M'.chener.  Michigan    (S-O). 

Louis  E    Mm-T.  Missouri  (Wl-O). 

Thomas  B    Miller.  Pennsylvania  (Wl  O). 

William  J   Miller.  Connecticut  (Wl  O). 

B  J  M''>rik'.ew:c7.  Connecticut  (Wl-*). 

Jarnes  W.  Mott.  Oregon  (Wi-»). 

Tom  Murray.  Tennessee  (Wl-O). 

John  P.  Newsome.  AlBl»ma  (Wl-O). 

Jack  Nichols.  Oklahoma  (Wl   O). 

W.  F.  Norrell.  Aikansas  (Wl  Oi, 

G?crpe  D  O'Brien.  Michigan  iWl   O). 

Joseph  J.  O'Brien.  New  Ycrk  (Wl-*). 

Jc.<;eph  P   O'Hara.  Minnesota  (Wl-O). 

Emrriet  ONeai.  Kentucky  (Wl  O). 

Wiij-'ht  Patman.  Texas  CWl-O). 

Hugh  Peterson,  Georgia   (Wl  O) . 

J    Hardin  Peterson.  Florida  (Wl    •>. 

Phiillp  J.  Philbin.  Ma.'i.sachusetu  (Wl-*) . 

John  Phaii^^s,  California  (Wl-O). 

W   R   Poage.  Texas  ( Wl-»  ) . 

D.  Lane  Powers,  New  Jersey  (WIO). 

John  E.  Rankin,  Missiaslppl  (Wl-C). 

B  Carrcll  Recce.  Tennessee  (Wl-O). 

Chauncey  W  Reed.  Illlncls  (Wl-O). 

F-dward  H  Re?6.  Kansas  (Wl-O) . 

James  P  Richards.  South  Carolina  (Wl-O) . 

A  WUlls  Robertson.  Virginia  (Wl-O) . 

Robert  L.  Rodgers.  PennsylTania  (S-O) . 

Will  Rogers.  Jr..  California  ( Wa-O) . 

Ed  Rowe.Ohlo  (Wl-*). 

Sam  M   Russell.  Texas  (Wl-O). 

Lansdale  G    Sa.sscer.  Maryland  (Wl-O). 

Dave  B.  Satterfleld.  Jr.,  Virginia  (Wl- 
W2   •). 

Thomas  E.  Scaulon,  Pennsylvania   (Wl-O). 


Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr..  PeonaylTanla  (Wl-O- 

W2-»). 

Dewey  Short.  Mlaaouri  (Wl-O). 

Richard  M.  SUnpaoa.  PemwylTanla  (Wl-O) . 

Sid   Simpson.  nUnois   (Wl-O). 

Lawrence  H.  Smith.  'Wisconsin    (Wl-O). 

Andrew  L.  Somers,  New  York  (Wl-*). 

John  J  Sparkman.  Alatmma  (Wl-O) . 

Raymond  S.  Springer.  Indiana  (Wl-O). 

Joe  Starnes,  Alabama    (Wl-O.) 

Foster  Stearns.  New  Hampshire  (Wl-O). 

Maurice  J.  SuUlTan.  Nevada  (Wl-O) . 

Henry  O   Talle.  Iowa   (Wl    •). 

Albert  Thomas.  Texas  <Wl-0). 

J.  Parnell  Thomas,  New  Jersey  (Wl-O). 

Harry  L    Towe,  New   Jersey    (Wl-*) 

James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Pennsylvania  (Wl- 
W2   •  I  . 

Beverlv  M    Vincent,  Kentucky   (Wl-O). 

John  M   Vorys,  Ohio  (Wl-»)  ' 

James  W.  Wadsworth.  New  York   (SO). 

Prnncls  E  Walter,  Pennsylvania  (Wl-*- 
W2   •) 

Compton  I   White.  Idalio  (S-O). 

Richard  B.  Wiggiesworth.  Massachusetts 
(Wl    O) 

Thomas  D    Winter.  Kansas  (Wl  Oi. 

JeP'=f*  P   Wolcott.  Michigan  (Wl  O) 

Roy  O    Woodrufr.  Michigan   (S-Wl-O). 

Eugene  Worley.  Tcxss  (W2-*) 

OrvtP.e  Zimmerman.  Missouri  (Wl-O). 

SENATORS 

Lister  Hill,  Alabama  (Wl-O). 

Carl  Hayden.  Arlaona  (Wl-O). 

Ernest  W.  McFarland.  Arizona  (Wl-*). 

J   L  McClellan.  Arkansas  (Wl  O). 

Eugene  D.  MilUkin,  Colorado  (Wl-O). 

Francis  Maloney.  (Xinnecticut  (Wl-*). 

John  A    Danaher.  Connecticut   (Wl-O). 

Claude  Pepper,  Florida  (Wl  O). 

Jtlchard  B.  Ruisell.  Georgia  (Wl-*). 

Scott  W    Lucas.  ITlincis  (Wl-O). 

C    Wayland  Brook.-,  IlUnoU  (Wl  M). 

Guy  M.  Gillette,  Iowa  (S  Wl-O). 

Albert  B    Chandler.  Kentucky  (Wl-O). 

Allen  J.  EUender.  Louisiana   (Wl  O). 

Ralph  O.  Brewster,  Maine  (Wl  O). 

Millaid  E  Tydings.  Maryland  (Wl-O). 

Henry  Catxit  Lodge,  Jr.,  Massachusetts 
(W2  O). 

Bennett  Champ  Clark.  Misscurl  (Wl  O). 

Harry  S.  Truman.  Missouri   (Wl  O). 

James  G    Scrugham.  Nevada  (Wl-O). 

Harold  H.  Burton,  Ohio  (Wl  O). 

Burnet  R.  Maybank,  Scuth  Carolina 
(Wl   •). 

Chan  Gurney.  South  Dakota   (Wl-O). 

Tom  Connally.  Texas  (S  Wl  O). 

Mon  C    Wallgren,  Wa.«hlngton  (Wl  O). 

Harley  M.  Kiigore,  West  Virginia  (Wl-O). 

Chapman  Rcvercomb.  West  Virginia 
(Wl  O). 

Kenneth  S.  'Wherry.  Nebraska  (Wl-'). 

(Key:  Wl.  World  War  No.  1:  V,'2,  World  War 
No  2.  S.  Pp8ni."^h-Ainericaii  V.'ar,  O,  Army; 
*,  Navy;  M,  Marine  Corps  ) 


1943  Protein  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  J0HNS(H4 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 
Friday.  February  5,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  vital  problems  con- 
fronting the  American  people  this  year 
is  the  protein-food  shortage. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urg- 
ing the  increased  protiuction  of  soybeans 
and  peanuts,  but  it  should  not  be  over- 


looked that  from  each  bale  of  cotton 
there  is  obtained  a  byproduct  of  400 
poimds  of  protein  feed  and  240  pounds 
of  cottonseed  hulls,  both  of  which  arc 
essential  animal  food.  There  should  be 
no  reduction  of  cotton  acreaee. 

This  subject  is  well  presented  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  i5- 
sued  February  2,  1943,  and  under  leave 
granted,  same  is  submitted  herewith: 

1»4S    PaOTEIN  SHORT AGC 

In  a  country  as  large  as  our  United  State* 
there  are  bound  to  develop  regional  cunflicts 
of  interest,  whether  in  peace  or  uar.  An  out- 
standing example  is  presented  in  the  News 
Monday  on  the  agricultural  page  in  connec- 
tion with  the  grave  threat  of  a  national  short- 
age oi  perhaps  a.CXW.OOO  tons  of  protein  feeds 
next  fall  No  one  questions  the  auyliean  as 
a  source  of  concentrated  protem  feed  or  ftxxl. 
nor  would  any  informed  persons  doubt  cot- 
ton's ability  to  provide  protein  in  substantial 
quantities  from  probably  a  much  wider  vari- 
ety of  soils.  It  la  a  comparatively  limited 
area  which  now  raises  the  American  soybean 
crop — the  Corn  Belt,  and  not  all  of  that.  It 
seems  that  highly  localized  varieties  bed  to 
be  developed  by  our  experiment  stations 
which  often  lose  their  effectiveness  when 
planted  200  miles  away;  not  so  with  cotton. 
It  does  fairly  well  even  on  poor  soils. 

Are  we  not  overlooking  one  of  the  greatest 
food  crops  in  all  the  world  when  wc  keep  on 
reducing  cotton  acreage  In  Texas  and  our 
Southwest  because  that  region  grows  shorter 
cotton  staple  than  the  Government  demands'' 
For  each  bale  of  cotton,  produced  often  on 
soil  which  would  show  no  profit  for  corn  or 
peanuts,  there  is  obtained  a  byproduct  ol  400 
pounds  of  protein  feed  and  240  pounds  of 
cottonseed  hulls — lx>th  essential  jinuual  food 

If  protein  feed  is  becoming  scarce,  and 
the  Norths  soyoran  mills  are  l«Jted  beyond 
capacity  to  handle  the  supercrop  jusi  har- 
vested there,  why  should  an  already  over- 
burdened group  cf  farmers  and  mills  be  asked 
to  Increase  their  crop  area  by  1  5(X).000  acres 
this  season?  Is  it  not  logical  to  parcel  out 
come  of  this  needed  Increase  In  our  Cotton 
Bait,  where  20.000.(XM  acres  have  l?een  re- 
tired from  cotton  during  the  past  eight  sea- 
sons'* The  two  regions — the  Cotton  Belt  and 
the  Com  Belt— certainly  could  work  out  this 
protein  shortage  together  by  supplementing 
each  oth-  r's  efforts. 

At  this  writing  soybeans  from  Ohio.  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana  are  l>eing  crushed  in  Texas 
cottonseed  oil  mUis  because  our  great  cotton 
byproducts  industry  has  t>een  reduced  to 
working  half  tinae  through  sy&tembtic  coi- 
ton  acreage  reduction.  Even  the  largest  pea- 
nut crop  ever  grown  in  Texas  wiU  net  keep 
these  mills  occupied  fully,  because  peanuts 
grow  in  the  sandy  scU  areas  and  not  ou  the 
black  land  where  most  of  our  cotton  cil  mills 
are  located.  Texas  wants  a  part  In  this  g.eat 
protein  food  program.  It  has  the  lai^d,  the 
cliinate,  the  trained  farmers,  the  mills,  and 
other  needed  facilities  to  get  the  Job  done. 
Kven  during  record  cotton -crop  years  Texa& 
has  never  had  to  ship  cottonseed  to  north- 
ern oil  mills  to  be  crushed. 


PTt.  Nicola  At  Palo,  United  States  Amj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOU 

or  MXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  February  5.  1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOU.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  received  permission  to 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


include  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
news  article  wliich  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  Sun  January  19.  1943 

Of  course.  I  am  proud  to  know  that  this 
younp  man  mentionrd  In  the  article  is  a 
resident  of  my  con«re.s.sional  district. 
He  has  displayed  courage,  initiative,  and 
patriotl.sm.  It  is  typical  of  our  fellow 
•Amrricans,  wlio.  no  matter  what  tlieir 
origin,  are  always  alive  to  their  sense 
of  duty  and  obliKation  to  our  country  in 
its  liour  of  need. 

I  understand  that  Nicola  de  Palo  was 
born  in  Herkimer.  N.  Y..  but  was  taken 
back  to  Italy  \Uirn  he  was  6  months  old. 
He  was  returned  to  this  counliy  in  1934. 
after  15  years  in  Italy,  and  attended 
school  iieie  I  am  advi.sed  that  he  en- 
listed in  1940 

The  history  and  activities  of  Private 
de  Palo,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  must  put  to  shame  those  individ- 
uals who  have  been  prejudiced  a!.!:ainst 
American  defen.se  workers  becau.se  of 
their  Italian  descent.  This  case  is  typi- 
cal of  the  faitliful  service  t)ein^  rendered 
by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  extraction,  servln^;  with 
distuction  in  all  branches  of  th.e  armed 
forces. 

The  article  loUows; 

LowFR   r.AST  sior   doughboy   in  Tunisia  und.s 

niMSEir  AT  END  OF  FOF  S  CH>W  IINF  - 
ITALI\N.S  STANDING  IN  DARK  FOR  SUPPER  ARE 
X'NAWARS  or  UNITED  STATES  .SOLDIER  HE 
PLANTS  MINES  AIL  AROUND  DOESN  T  WAIT  TO 
FAT-  BIG  B.\NO  1ELI.S  HIM  FNFMY  DIDN  T  EAT 
ANYTHING     CirHFR 

(By  Oault  MacOuwani 

With  the  American  Forces  in  Nurth 
Africa.  Jiuuiary  17 — PrlvatP  Niciila  Ue  Palo, 
of  207  Cirand  Street,  on  New  York's  lower 
East  Side,  weiU  cut  on  night  patrol  to  lay 
road  inmes.  He  cnrpfully  and  silently  skirted 
a  hilltop  in  the  pitch  darkness  and  Middenly 
found  hmiiell  on  the  end  of  the  chow  line 
of   an    Italian   outpost 

The  Italians  were  hunt^ry  after  the  day's 
opeiutlons  and  their  eyes  were  .stra'.nmi;  for- 
ward in  the  pitch  d.nkiu'ss  to  the  blackout 
mountain  bivoumv  where  the  cook  truck  wa.s 
drawn  up  Ju't  c  fT  the  road  Thry  did  not 
detect  the  arrival  of  a  straiijjer. 

Was  I  suipiised.  '  said  Nicola  in  telling  his 
-storv  to  Jame.i  A  Burchard.  correspondent 
for  the  soldiers  new.-paper.  Yank  "I  sup- 
pose they  were  so  busy  trying  to  ent  tliat  they 
didn't  expect  gue^t-s  " 

Nicola  backed  up  a  few  yards,  circled 
around  the  Italians  and  planted  the  mines 
where  they  would  do  the  most  gotxi  Then 
he  withdrew,  but  In  about  15  minutes  he 
heard  a  big  bang  and  knew  for  certain  that 
several  of  his  recent  chow-lme  mates  were 
permanently  horlz<.)ntaI  He  said:  "Sure.  I 
gave  them  some  de.sert  " 

Nicola's  buddies  now  call  h.m  "The  man 
who  tame  to  dinner  " 

Earlier  Nicola  made  a  name  for  himself 
when  he  was  chased  by  four  Italian  tanks. 
He  hail  gone  (Ut  on  lone  patrol  with  an 
automatic  rifle  and  shot  up  a  group  of 
Italians  wiio.  using  a  scout  car  and  seven 
motorcycles,  were  establishing  machU.e  gun 
posts  Nicola  blasted  the  scout  car  and 
two  of  the  motorcycles.  The  commander 
urgently  summoned  tanks  to  deal  with  the 
big  Allied  offensive,  but  Nicola,  the  one-man 
army,  vanished  The  Italians  certainly  will 
be  ^\&(l  to  see  the  last  of  Nicola. 


Newspapers  and  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMIE  L  WHIHEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUKSENTATIVES 

Fridau.  February  5.  1943 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xt«^nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Missi.ssippi  Sun.  of  Charle>ton.  Mi.ss. : 

■■NEWSPAPERS    AND    WAR 

"Newspapers  are  being  called  upon  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  line  of  business 
for  free  service,  and  this  is  about  the  only 
business  that  is  not  puld  by  the  Government 
lor  merchaiuli>e  service  rendered 

■  In  fact  reams  of  copy  are  sent  to  the  press 
of  the  Country,  written  by  paid  agents,  con- 
taining Information  the  Government  wants 
put  In  the  hands  of  the  people,  f-'om  Main 
Street,  to  the  remotest  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  It  is  always  stated  that  it  must  be 
published  free  —no  funds  available  for  news- 
paper space 

■  Net  only  are  the  newspapers  expv'Cted  to 
furnish  newsprint.  Ink,  wrapplf.g  paper,  serv- 
ices, overhead,  etc  .  free,  but  they  must  pay 
the  Government  In  hard  cash  postage  In  get- 
ting Its  C.W11  me.ssnge  to  Its  own  people 

"These  same  services  are  also  rendered  to 
eommunlty.  city,  county,  and  State  without 
limitation. 

"This  unusually  heavy  load,  plus  increase 
in  all  expenses,  has  brought  the  number  of 
newspai^er  failures  since  the  war  began  to 
400  This  Is  a  heavy  mortality —perhnps  the 
heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  country  ' 
(Kosciuiko  STar-Herald  ) 

All  of  which  Is  true  But  we  would  not 
have  It  otherwise  We  kiv.w  the  terrific  losses 
we  have  sustained  in  advertising,  caused  by 
Government  ban  on  sale  of  auti  mobiles,  tires, 
batteries,  refrigerators,  etc  We  know  the  cost 
of  carryiiiK  fiee  Govf^rnment  advertising  We 
know  its  importance:  we  know  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  other  means  of  getting  its  me-^- 
eage  to  the  people;  we  know  that  the  strain 
upon  us  is  terrific  and  that  many  more  of 
us  will  go  under 

But  this  Is  war.  And  we  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  win  It. 

Another   reason: 

Start  Government  pay  for  advertising  and 
you  start  another  Governnifiit  bureau,  which 
would  cost  more  than  the  advertising.  Tlien 
subsidy  would  edge  In— and  your  free  press 
would  be  gone 


Concurrent  Resolution  of  Minnesota 
Legislature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  5.  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 


Representatives  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota memorializing:  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
.serve  inviolate  the  State  rights  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution: 

Wherea.i  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  world 
war.  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  our  form  of  government, 
and   the  American  way  of  life,   and 

Whereas  the.-.e  Issues,  now  on  trial,  have 
caused  the  American  pecple  to  reexamine  the 
basic  concepts  of  our  form  of  government  to 
reafBrm  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our 
Federal  type  as  established  by  our  f.ithers. 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  form  of  government 
was  created  to  insure  a  positive  div.sicn  of 
powers.  c.-JiifcrrlnK  upon  the  national  specifVed 
enumerated  powers  and  reserving  to  the 
States  all  others;  and 

Whereas  under  this  form  we  have  enjoyed 
unexcelled  progre:^s.  the  .ull  realization  of 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
the  enviable  position  of  being  the  peer  cf 
all  nations:  pnd 

Whereas  It  has  ever  been  cur  cherished 
policy  to  keep  government  as  c'.ose  to  the 
people  as  possible  in  order  to  effect  desired 
ercnomles.  more  direct  pa;  ticipnticn  and 
more  rigid  control  of  problems  sectional  and 
local  in  character:  and 

Whereas  there  are  apparent  dangerous 
tend'-ncies  on  the  part  of  the  National  G'  v- 
ernment  to  increa.se  its  powers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  States,  reducing  State  rights 
and  centralizing  authority  in  Washington, 
definitely  reserved  to  the  States  and  their 
subdivlslcn.s      Now.   therefore    be   It 

Renolied  by  the  Senate  of  the  Slate  of 
Mtnnrtata  ilhr  Wousc  of  RcpTe^eritatnr  ■: 
concurnvg\ .  That  we  deplore  this  tendency 
and  view  with  alarm  any  and  all  encroach- 
ment upon  our  State  rights  grantel  under 
the  Con^tltutlon  and  that  we  strongly  urge 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
National  Government  to  be  diligent  in  ad- 
hering to  the  rights  and  powers  as  expressed 
and  defined  In  tl-.e  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  be  it  further 

Re.-iolved.  That  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  L'nlted 
States,  to  the  Piesidin<  Officers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  each  pre- 
siding officer  of  nil  State  legislative  bodies 
now  in  se.ssion  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Minnesota  delegation  In  Congress, 
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Message  From  the  President  to  the  Na- 
bonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KtNTl'CKY 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  message 
sent  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  at  their  session 
in  St.  Louis  on  January  19,  1943, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  me— 
sage  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th.e 
Record,  as  follows; 


Tm  WHrrv  Hotns. 
Waahtnifton,  D.  C.  January  15.  1943. 
Hon.  Cl'tsk  T.  Ellis. 

Kxtcuttve   Manager,   National    Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
St   Louxs.  Mo  : 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  transmit 
for  bim  tbe  following  measage: 

"I  would  like  to  haTc  you  express  to  the 
National  Rural  Xlectrlc  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion my  real  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  your 
invitation  to  address  its  first  annual  meeting 
at  St    Louis  on  January  19. 

"I  wish  that  you  would  also  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  such  an 
association,  representing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  fanners  who  have  Joined  on  a  co- 
operative basis  to  assure  their  families  the 
economic  and  social  advantages  of  plentiful 
electricity  at  low  rates.  I  shall  always  look 
upon  the  electrification  of  the  country's 
farms  under  the  Rural  Eectriflcatlon  Ad- 
ministration as  one  of  the  lasting  achieve- 
ments of  my  administration 

"Tear  by  year,  through  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  reports.  I  have  followed 
tlie  advance  of  the  rural  pole  lines,  like  a 
peaceful  army,  to  the  conquest  of  a  better 
life  for  those  who  produce  the  Nation's  basic 
agricultural  products.  It  has  been  a  vic- 
torious march,  bringing  to  over  a  million 
farms  in  45  States,  the  means  to  l)etter  farm- 
ing and  the  comforts  of  American  clvllliatlon. 

"Today  the  scores  of  electric  devices,  per- 
forming essential  farm  operations,  are  also 
potent  Implements  for  winning  the  war. 
Production  and  preservation  of  food  have  be- 
come of  critical  Importance  to  the  defense 
of  democracy.  Thus  the  extension  of  elec- 
tric service  to  a  million  farms  was  an  impor- 
tant step  in  preparedness  for  ultimate  vic- 
tory. As  the  strain  on  manpower  grows,  the 
Nation  will  realize  ever  more  clearly  how 
much  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
added  to  Its  strength. 

"But  I  think  that  the  forward  march  of 
electric  cooperatives  has  an  even  more  pro- 
found significance  In  terms  of  our  fight  to 
preserve  democracy.  For  it  represents  an 
extension  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  demo- 
cratic form  of  business  enterprise,  one  in 
which  the  Individual  finds  his  greatest  gain 
through    cooperation    with    his    neighbors. 

"For  this  reason  I  welcome  the  creation  of 
your  national  association.  It  will  be  a 
healthy  infiuence  in  our  national  life  I  shall 
count  upon  It  to  assure  a  bettor  understand- 
ing of  cur  national  problems  In  war  and  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  solutions  which 
alone  can  assure  victory  and  lasting  peace. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Franklin  D.  RooeE\iLT." 

The  release  of  this  message  to  the  press 
and  radio  is  being  left  to  your  dl.^cretlon. 
which  I  assume  you  will  release  simultane- 
ously with  its  presentation  to  the  convention. 
In  any  event,  it  will  not  be  released  In  Wash- 
ington. Please  confirm  to  me  receipt  of  this 
telegram 

Regards. 

Stephen  ExatT. 
Secretary  to  the  President. 


World  Economic  Organization  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OP  SOCTH  CAROLINA 

Monday,  February  8, 1943 

Mr.  MATBANK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racoao  an  address  en- 


titled "World  Economic  Organization  and 
Peace."  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas  1,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Citizens  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Union,  over  the 
network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  from  Washington.  D.  C,  Tuesday, 
February  2,  1943.  at  10:30  p.  m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  Indeed  to  speak  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Citlaens  Ckjnfertnce  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Union.  It  is  important 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  concern 
themselves  with  the  problems  oX  e8tabhshint{ 
a  lasting  peace.  The  well-being  of  our  citl- 
sens  demands  public  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  those  questions  involved  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  friendly  intercourse 
among  all  nations.  Concentration  on  our 
war  effort  has  a  tendency  to  obecure  the 
need  of  a  national  program  of  peacetime 
collaboration. 

Definition  of  geographical  boundaries  will 
naturally  follow  after  military  developments. 
The  stabilization  or  reorganization  of  political 
life  in  many  nations  is  going  to  lae  a  com- 
plicated and.  for  the  present  at  least,  an  un- 
predictable process.  But  this  is  the  time  for 
the  United  States  to  formulate  a  national 
policy  of  economic  collaboration  with  other 
nations.  Also,  it  Is  not  only  possible  but 
necessary,  I  believe,  for  the  people  of  America, 
Great  Britain.  Soviet  Russia,  and  China,  to 
consider  and  come  to  some  agreement  on  the 
form,  composition,  and  procedures  of  the 
economic  organization  of  all  nations  which 
they  consider  essential  to  world  peace. 

World  peace  must  be  built  upon  economic 
lines.  A  purely  political  international  or- 
ganization would  be  ineffective  In  its  results. 
The  world  organization  that  will  ultimately 
succeed  must  be  based  on  the  fact  of  world 
economic,  social,  and  physical  unity  and  the 
proper  place  of  men.  women,  and  children  in 
that  unity. 

The  shortage  of  certain  essential  commodi- 
ties in  the  United  States  today  emphasizes 
the  economic  Interdependency  of  nations. 
Americans  have  come  to  understand  that 
their  country,  so  fortunate  in  its  vast  natural 
and  human  resources,  can  be  a  land  of  plenty 
only  if  sufficient  quantities  of  certain  raw 
materials,  foodstuffs,  drugs,  manufactured 
goods,  etc.,  are  Imported  from  other  coun- 
tries. Through  the  operations  of  lend-lease 
aid  it  has  laeen  made  clear  that  the  people 
of  the  other  United  Nations  also  require  the 
food  and  goods  and  services  of  cur  Nation, 
not  only  for  their  war  production  and  armed 
forces,  but  for  their  civilian  populations  as 
well. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  strength 
of  many  peoples  will  be  seriously  reduced  by 
exhaustion,  starvation,  and  despair.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  United  States,  if  only  for 
Its  own  protection,  prepare  to  cooperate  with 
the  other  nations  In  providing  the  assistance 
which  will  be  so  urgently  needed.  First  at- 
tention, of  course,  must  be  given  to  the  im- 
mediate problema  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  starving  will  have  to  be  fed; 
mined  homes,  vUlages,  and  countryside  re- 
stored. To  some  extent  such  assistance  will 
need  to  t>e  provided  in  the  form  of  outright 
gifts.  The  American  people,  I  believe,  desire 
to  grant  such  aid  In  reconstructing  the  lives 
of  families  dislocated  by  the  war. 

But  there  will  also  be  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  other  forms  of  assistance — the 
demand  for  crude  materials  and  for  machin- 
ery for  production  In  factories  and  on  the 
land.  This  demand  will  come  from  poten- 
tial consimaers  unable  to  pay  for  what  they 
need.  Plans  for  the  peace  will  have  to  in- 
clude provision  for  world-wide  economic  or- 
ganization by  means  of  which  this  need  can 


be  transformed  into  an  effective  demand.  A 
stable  post-war  economy  will  depend  on  the 
revival  of  production.  Only  thus  wUl  the 
people  earn  the  Income  with  which  to  pay 
for    the   goods   they    need    and    detiie 

After  the  war.  governments  will  be  the  only 
major  source  of  finance  and  credit.  It  will 
take  time  for  private  capital  to  t>e  reaccumu- 
lated.  There  will  have  to  be  established  an 
international  public  Instrumentality  through 
which  public  credit  may  be  extended  for  the 
rebuilding  of  peacetime  Industry  and  agri- 
culture While  the  United  States  very  pos- 
sibly would  find  It  neccfsary  to  provide  the 
major  portion  of  credit  through  such  an 
agency,  participation  by  other  nations  In  pro- 
portionate shares  would  Insure  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  service*  rendered. 

Another  form  of  economic  collabcration 
which  should  l>e  accepted  as  part  of  cur  na- 
tional peace  policy  Is  the  free  exchange  of 
goods.  There  are  Indications  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  Americans  wish  to  remove  iiarrlers 
to  the  flow  of  trade.  They  are  comlr^  to 
realize  that  excessive  tariffs  and  other  un- 
natural ii  erference  with  commerce  have 
through  the  years  caused  friction  which  has 
led  finally  to  armed  conflict  between  nations. 
Nationalistic  trade  walls  built  by  competitive 
imposts  have  tended  to  depress  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  of  all  nations.  Dif- 
ferentials In  wages  and  cultural  standards 
must  of  course  be  recognlred.  but  one  of  the 
most  certain  means  of  raising  the  level  of 
both  would  be  the  Joint  effort  of  all  nations 
to  promote  the  more  efRcient  and  freer  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  capital  and  lat>or. 

If  the  lanes  of  commerce  are  to  be  kept 
open,  to  a  degree  mutually  satisfactory  to  all 
nations,  an  international  trade  or  tariff 
agency  seems  essential.  The  services  of  such 
an  agency,  with  the  resources  available  to  it. 
would  be  directed  toward  the  gradual  elimi- 
nation of  high  tariffs,  quotas,  exchange  con- 
trols, manipulation  of  monetary  unit  and 
currency  values,  dumping,  and  other  "mine 
fields  of  commerce."  as  the  President  labels 
them.  The  lending  and  tariff  agencies  should 
work  hand  in  hand  to  achieve  more  effective 
production  and  distribution  in  all  nations, 
and  to  aid  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
possess  superior  productiveness  In  develop- 
ing their  resources  to  the  utmost,  that  the 
people  of  all  nations  may  benefit. 

The  world  economic  organization  shotild 
also  include  provision  for  international 
banking  and  currency  stabilization  services 
A  recent  report  of  the  British  Federation  of 
Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Associations  urges, 
as  one  principle  to  be  observed  In  the  post- 
war economy,  "the  acceptance  by  all  nations 
of  goods  for  goods  as  the  basis  of  external 
trade."  There  is  reason  to  l>elieve  that  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle  would  be  world- 
wide were  a  stable  unit  of  value  interna- 
tionally established.  An  International  stand- 
ard of  measurement  of  economic  values  In 
production  and  distribution  Is  essential  to 
a  peaceful  and  orderly  world.  Were  a  mone- 
tary agency  to  be  set  up  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  economic  organization  of  nations,  fur- 
ther bases  of  conflict  would  be  removed. 

Finally,  an  International  liank  ought  to 
function  in  close  relation  to  the  lending, 
trade,  and  monetary  agencies.  An  Interna- 
tional bank  would  give  further  guaranty  of 
mutual  trust  and  friendship  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  if  it  operated  to  reduce 
the  need  for  actual  money — enabling  goods 
to  command  goods  In  the  process  of  exchange 
and  thiis  to  establish  liquidity,  nationally 
and  Internationally.  It  would  provide  the 
needed  International  machinery  for  credit  in- 
formation, credit  control,  and  free  commu- 
nication of  the  InstnunentalitlM  of  exchange. 

Is  such  a  program  as  I  have  outlined  pos- 
sible of  organization?  Tes;  I  believe  It  Is. 
A  nimiber  of  steps  in  this  direction  have 
already  been  taken.  For  some  years  before 
the  present  war  piecemeal  efforts  had  been 
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made  to  break  down  the  resistance  to  eco- 
nomic curbs  on  nationalistic  tendencies  The 
reciprocal  trucio  n^'reemciits,  aside  from  their 
economic  value,  have  contributed  much  to  a 
tendency  toward  mutual  confidence  In  the 
collabo:ating  nations.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  currency  stabilization  agreements.  By 
pas*;ij;e  cf  the  Lend-Lease  Act  Congress  out- 
lined m  national  policy,  for  the  war  period. 
«  program  wh'.ch  in  spirit  and  in  fact  holds 
useful  suggestions  for  peacetime  Joint  effort 
In  bthalf  of  common  objectivts  In  addi- 
tion to  the  grunt'i-.j;  of  emergency  aid.  the 
Ofnce  of  Relief  and  Uchabilitation.  under  the 
direction  of  Governor  Lehman,  will  lay  a  solid 
r<jundatlon  for  b<jth  emcisency  and  lon^- 
range  coop?rat;on.  Its  worlt  v.ill  cut  a  pat- 
tern for  the  externa!  exchange  of  food,  goods, 
and  services,  which  will  be  rich  In  suggestions 
for  pe.icetlme  economic  organization. 

And.  of  course,  the  economic  sections  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  clarify  and  make  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  necessity  for  world  eco- 
nomic organization  as  basic  to  lesdng  peace. 

The  development  of  these  proposals  would 
srem  to  make  Inevitable  some  machinery 
closely  approximating  the  world  economic 
organization  which  I  have  suggested  to  you 
this  evening. 

In  1941.  I  submitted  a  resolution  to  the 
Senate  which  proposed  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation by  a  .subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Furolgii  Relations  of  the  p.-obiems 
that  will  be  Involved  In  establishing  a  peace- 
time economy  after  termination  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict  This  resoiution  ivnthcr  pro- 
vided that  the  committee  study  matters  per- 
tamini;  to  the  tstablishment  of  a  permanent 
and  lusting  peace  throughout  the  world  and 
the  avoidance  of  future  wars. 

As  vet  I  have  not  Introduced  a  similar 
resolution  in  th?  present  Congres.*;  However, 
I  believe  It  is  even  more  important  tcxtay  that 
all  possible  information  be  obtained  with 
respect  to  efforts  being  made  for  a  p?rmanert 
peace,  and  to  the  problems  that  will  confront 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  when 
hostihties  have  ceased  and  peace  established. 

Tne  Citizens  C.)nference  on  InteMiationnl 
Economic  Union  is  to  be  congratuhiteU  on  its 
efforts  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  vitally 
important  problem.  Its  e<lucational  work 
among  tiie  citizens  is  indispensable  to  the 
ultimate  defini'ion  of  a  democratic  and 
sound  national  policy  of  world  economic  or- 
^;ainzatu,n  We  cannot  build  .«uch  a  policy 
Without  popuhir  support.  The  intelligent 
understanding  by  the  people  of  their  prob- 
lems IS  the  only  certain  method  by  which 
these  problems  can   be  solved. 


Prohibition  of  Charge  Accounts  at  Filling 
Stations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

or  IDAHO 

IN   THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Fcbruarrj  8.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  iinanimou.s  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  appeanns  in  the  Pocatello 
Tribune  of  January  24  entitled  Will  This 
Idiocy  Ever  Stop?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
AS  follows: 

WILL  THIS   IDIOCY    ITVEIl   STOP? 

The  latest — and,  by  far,  the  most  outland- 
ish    edict    from     bureaucratic     Washington 


pre  hlbits  chi.''se  accounts  at  gasoline  filling 
station.s  after  the  first  of  February.  No  ex- 
planation is  given  as  to  Just  how  this  master 
stroke  will  contribute  to  the  war  effort.  But 
If  there  is  some  magical  mental  gymna.^t.c 
behind  this  move,  then  mo.^t  certainly  the 
same  "logic"  (slc)  should  dictate  that  all 
credit  tn.nsactlcns  of  evety  nature  under  any 
and  nil  clrcum.stances  be  di.scrntinued  Why 
pick  on  one  industry  alone? 

Of  course,  flag-waving  patriot,  who  is  gov- 
erned by  emotions  and  not  mind,  will  con- 
tend that  we.  as  citizen.^.  mu.->t  do  everything 
to  v.in  the  war.  We  apree  Everything  nece,s- 
sary  to  win  the  war  But  that  crtamly  d'"  s 
not  mrnn.  to  our  way  of  thinking,  that  we 
should  s;t  meekly  on  the  sicJelir.es  and  blindly 
accept  th?  dictates  ol  a  crowd  of  nlt-wit  New 
Dealers  who  are  trying  to  Justify  their  exist- 
ence In  their  bureau.s  That's  not  our  Idea 
of  patriotism. 

We  still  have  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
America  in  v.-liich  we  grew  to  maiihocd  As  a 
matter  of  actual  fact,  we  liked  t'le  America 
cf  the  early  part  of  the  century  much  better 
than  we  do  the  "re-formed"  New  Deal  Amer- 
ica And  we  have  hopes  that  the  America 
we  reverence  will  some  d.iy  be  returned  to 
the  psople  who  made  it  what  it  is. 

We  re?rot  to  see  New  D^-al  ideology 
crammed  down  ov!r  throat.s  under  the  guU>e 
of  defense  necessity.  We  believe  this  war 
can  be  wen  with  a  minimum  cf  Government 
regulation.  Some,  if  course.  Ls  necessary 
We  fear—and,  we  believe,  v.ith  Just  cause- 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  not  mean  an 
end  of  needlejs  regulation.  We  are  disturbed 
over  the  probability  that  regulatlcn  and  rf  g.- 
mcntatlon  will  be  continued  -c\ en  extend- 
ed— during  what  will  b,>  called  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  And  just  who  will  there  be  to 
decide  when  the  reconstruction  perirjd  shall 
end? 

As  we  stated  a  few  weeks  back,  we  are  hop- 
ing that  the  new  Congress  will  not  only  in- 
vestigate the  limitless  power  given  Harry 
Hopkins,  stop  uunece.-sary  nondeiei.se  spend- 
ing, in'.-esllgate  and  bring  to  li>;ht  the  tre- 
mendous scandal  m  connection  with  Gov- 
srnmer.t  cost-plus  contracts,  cut  defense 
.'pending  down  to  an  efficient  basis,  curb 
labor  ra.keteering-  we  are  hoping  the  new 
Congre.s.s  v.ill  do  all  these  things  and.  addi- 
tionally, we  look  to  Congress  to  eliminate  the 
usele:-s  regulation  and  interference  with 
private  enterprise. 

If  some  of  these  things  aren't  dc^'e — and 
done  quickly— we  are  going  to  some  day  dis- 
cover that  we  have  waged  a  war  to  establish 
the  principles  of  democracy  thrcughout  the 
world  only  to  have  lost  at  home  the  very 
principles  for  which  we  have  fought. 


William  Pickens 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Mt^mbeis  of  the  House,  la.st  Friday  wh'-n 
bill  H.  R.  1648  was  read  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
prohibiting  the  use  of  any  of  the  funds  in 
the  bill  to  pay  the  salary  of  one  William 
Pickens.  This  amendment  was  offered 
because  the  Dies  committee  had  sub- 
mitted his  name  to  the  House  as  one  of 
thobe  whoi>e  viewj  were  not  healthy  to 


our  form  of  government.  I  attempted, 
with  the  short  amount  of  time  thai  I 
had.  to  give  the  rea.^ons  why  this  should 
be  done.  But  the  time  was  too  short, 
and  for  that  reason  I  wi.>h  to  submit  the 
information  that  I  have  to  the  House. 

In  October  of  1D33  the  United  States 
Congre.ss  Against  War  hold  a  meetinR  at 
which  William  Pickens  spoke.  Th.e  Daily 
Worker,  which  everyone  recopnizts  as  a 
Communist  newspaper,  carried  this 
bannerline,  "Resolve  unyielding  strupple 
against  war.  fascism,  and  for  defense  of 
Soviet  Union."  Earl  Browder,  who  has 
many  times  been  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent on  the  Communist  ticket,  spoke  first 
and  William  Piikens  followed  him  later. 
Thr>  cn'>  statement  attributed  to  P.cken.s 
in  the  Daily  Worker  was  as  follows.  "To 
take  the  profit  motive  out  cf  war  we  must 
tak3  the  clar^s-proftl  opportunities  out  of 
our  economic  system."  I  leave  it  to  ycu 
to  judge  v.l'.ether  this  is  a  statement 
which  would  be  favorable  to  th»^  capital- 
istic system  or  to  th.e  Com.muntstic  system 
cf  government. 

A;ain.  according  to  the  Daily  Worker 
of  October  3,  1933.  William  Pickens  was  a 
member  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
j   American     Lcaguf     Against     War     and 
I   Fascism      The  American  League  Against 
i  War  and  Fascism  was  branded  by  Attor- 
I   ney  General  Biddle  as  a  subversive  or- 
ganization.    On    page    2    of    the    Daily 
Worker   cf   that   date   William    Pickervs* 
name    appears    as    a    mi'mbtr    of    that 
organization. 

Fight  is  the  title  of  another  com- 
munistic publication,  and  in  the  i.ssue 
of  that  publication  of  November  1933 
there  appeared  on  the  mnsthead.  "Vice 
chairmen:  William  Pickens,  Earl  Brow- 
der." This  is  the  comp;iny  that  William 
Pickens  has  been  keep.ng. 

On  September  29.  1932.  William  Pick- 
ens spoke  to  tho  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fa.'-cism.  later  known 
as  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy.  The  first  plank  in  the  pro- 
gram as  outlined  by  that  organization 
was,  "To  work  toward  the  stopping  of 
the  manufacture  and  transportation  cf 
muniticn.s  and  all  other  materials 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  war,  through 
mass  demonstrations,  picketing,  and 
strikes."  After  the  adoption  of  that 
plank  William  Pickens  became  n  mem- 
ber of  the  organization's  national  com- 
mittee and  al.so  vice  chairman  along  with 
Earl  Browder.  According  to  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  Masses,  William 
Pickens  was  one  of  the  featured  speakers 
at  a  mass  meeting  held  by  the  Medical 
Bureau  and  North  American  Committee 
to  Aid  Spanish  D'^mocracy.  This  was  on 
September  27.  1938. 

Report  of  this  is  given  by  the  New 
Mas.-^es  in  its  edition  of  September  27, 
1938.  page  31.  This  organization  wa^ 
unanimously  found  by  the  Dies  commit- 
tee U)  be  a  Communist  Party  front. 

According  to  a  notice  appearing  in  the 
New  Masses,  a  Commum.st  weekly,  of 
November  14,  1939,  William  Pickens  was 
scheduled  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  the 
Workers  School  at  35  East  Twelfth 
Stre«>t,  New  York.  The  Workers  School 
was  and  is  the  offleial  training  school  of 
the  Communist  Party,  a  fact  so  well 
known  that  it  is  not  possible  that  one  of 
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Pickens'  political  experience  could  be 
Ignorant  of  it. 

Again,  according  to  the  New  Masses, 
Communist  weekly  of  December  2,  1940. 
I)age  28.  William  Pickens  Is  one  of  a 
group  of  prominent  individuals  who 
signed  a  statement  on  behalf  of  Luiz 
Carlos  Prestes.  Communist  leader  of 
Brazil.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  signed 
their  names  are  easily  identifiable  as 
Communists,  The  statement  signed  by 
them  was  released  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  for  Pan  American  Democ- 
racy, which  the  Dies  committee  named 
as  a  Communist  organization. 

Luiz  Carlos  Prestes  was  convicted  for 
subversive  activities  in  Brazil  and  was 
widely  known  as  a  Communist  leader, 
and  these  men  at  this  time  were  trying 
to  .seek  his  release,  even  though  they 
knew  the  charges  for  which  he  had  been 
convicted. 

According  to  the  Daily  Worker,  of 
December  19,  1940,  page  5,  William  Pick- 
ens was  one  of  the  signers  of  an  appeal 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  well-known  Com- 
munist leader  Sam  Darcy,  whose  true 
name  is  Sam  Etordeck.  The  appeal  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties,  another  organi- 
zation which  is  known  to  be  communistic. 

To  give  you  a  brief  history  of  Mr. 
Darcy.  I  may  say  that  in  1937  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Governor  of  California. 
When  he  registered  to  vote  he  did  so 
under  the  name  of  Sam  Darcy,  although 
his  real  name  was  Sam  Dardeck.  He 
was  indicted  for  perjury  and  for  answer- 
ing incorrectly  the  place  of  his  birth, 
which  was  Russia.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
State  organizer  for  the  Communist 
Party.  He  was  subject  to  extradition 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  State  of 
California.  The  Communist  Party  and 
Its  auxiliary  organization  instituted  a 
Nation-wide  campaign  in  his  behalf.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  he  was  convicted. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  Mr. 
Darcy's  Communist  relations,  because  he 
spoke  at  the  Sixth  Conference  of  the 
Communist  International  in  1928,  and 
also  at  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  in  which  he 
praised  the  Commimist  leadership  and 
activities  in  oan  Francisco  general  strike. 
Mr.  Darcy's  speech  before  the  Congress 
of  the  Commtuiist  International  in  Mos- 
cow in  1935  called  forth  a  vigorous  pro- 
test from  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 
Yet  William  Pickens  is  one  of  those  who 
-signed  urging  Governor  Olson  to  release 
Sam  Darcy. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  only  cir- 
ctmistantial  evidence,  and  if  so,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  comes  to  the 
place  where  they  can  only  take  action 
when  a  man  is  actually  convicted,  then 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  side- 
stepped the  issue  and  its  duty.  Many  a 
man  is  convicted  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  while  there  are  many  things 
that  we  cannot  prove,  we  still  know  that 
they  are  true.  I  doubt  seriously  that 
anyone  can  deny  that  William  Pickens 
lias  ccmmmiistic  leanings. 

I  want  to  relate  just  one  thing  that 
happened  in  this  case.  When  it  was 
discovered  by  the  Treasury  Department 


that  this  amendment  would  be  offered, 
one  Mr.  Charles  Adams  came  to  see  the 

gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  TaberI, 
to  discuss  the  case  with  him.  Then  he 
called  to  see  me  the  following  day.  after 
which  I  had  received  the  file  from  the 
Dies  committee.  Mr.  Adams  showed  me 
the  file  of  the  Investigation  made  by  the 
special  investigator  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  in  which  they  gave  Wil- 
liam Pickens  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
I  proceeded  to  go  over  my  flUr  and 
asked  Mr.  Adams  if  he  knew  of  cer- 
tain things  in  that  file.  He  admitted 
that  he  did  not  and  that  he  would  im- 
mediately go  back  and  investigate  them. 
He  took  notes  and  returned  to  the  De- 
partment, and  in  all  fairness  to  Mr. 
Adams  I  must  say  -hat  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  defending  anyone,  but  simply  try- 
ing to  give  facts.  He  went  l>ack  to  the 
Department  and  William  Pickens  was 
called  in  and  deposition  taken.  After 
the  deposition  was  taken.  Mr.  Adams 
called  and  asked  if  he  could  see  me.  I 
told  him  that  he  could  and  that  I  would 
withhold  my  amendment  just  as  long  as 
possible.  He  arrived  at  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  deposition  while 
I  was  on  the  floor  informing  the  House 
that  I  would  offer  the  amendment  when 
we  reached  the  reading  of  the  bill  under 
the  5-minute  rule.  Mr.  Adams  handed 
me  the  deposition  and  I  told  him  I  ap- 
preciated it  and  I  would  be  glad  to  look 
it  over,  whereupon  he  said  that  was  the 
original  copy  and  he  could  not  leave  it 
with  me.  Then  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  bring  a  copy,  and  he  said  he  just  did 
not  think  of  it.  I  then  read  the  deposi- 
tion over  rapidly,  because  it  consisted  of 
a  number  of  pages  typewritten.  Mr. 
Adams  remaining  while  I  was  reading. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  that  for  careful  study.  He  said 
that  he  would  have  it  for  me  the  next 
morning  before  I  offered  my  amendment 
in  the  afternoon.  I  waited  on  him  all  the 
morning  for  the  copy  and  I  instructed  my 
oflBce  force  that  if  he  attempted  to  get  in 
touch  with  me  to  be  sure  and  communi- 
cate with  me.  I  have  heard  nothing  more 
from  Mr.  Adams. 

Maybe  you  would  like  to  know  why  he 
didn't  give  me  a  copy  of  the  deposition. 
I  think  I  know  why,  and  it  was  because 
through  the  entire  deposition  William 
Pickens  was  evasive  as  to  almost  every 
question,  admitting  some,  but  in  most 
instances  saying  that  "I  did  not  know." 
In  other  words,  he  Indicated  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
organizations  were  commimistic,  and  he 
also  said  that,  while  he  knew  that  some 
of  them  were  radical,  he  was  simply  tak- 
ing the  opportunity  to  express  his  views. 

William  Pickens  is  a  man  with  a 
splendid  educational  background,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  special  investi- 
gator of  the  Treasury  Department.  He  Is 
drawing  a  salary  of  $5,600  as  "Principal 
Securities  Promotion  Specialist,"  with  the 
Treasury  Department.  If  William  Pick- 
ens has  the  educational  background 
which  is  shown  by  the  special  investiga- 
tor, and  if  he  Is  worth  $5,600  a  year  to 
the  Grovemment,  he  is  Intelligent  enough 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  commimistic 
principles  of  the  various  organizations 


to  which  he  belonged  and  to  which  he 
spoke  and  ot  the  men  with  whom  he 
associated. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  has  the 
opportunity  to  verify  the  statements 
that  I  make  by  calling  on  the  Dies  com- 
mittee for  the  information  which  I  have 
given. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  deny  Wil- 
liam Pickens  the  right  to  believe  what 
he  wishes,  but  I  do  deny  anyone  with  his 
views  and  anyone  who  has  kept  the  com- 
pany which  he  has  kept  the  right  to  he 
in  a  very  strategic  position  within  our 
Government.  If  this  Government  is  wa- 
terlogged with  people  of  these  views  when 
this  war  is  over,  then  the  Communist 
Party  will  have  accomplished  exactly 
what  they  started  out  to  do.  and  that  is 
the  overthow  of  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  I  simply  say  that  I  would 
not  want  my  people  to  know  that  I  had 
voted  to  keep  a  man  on  the  pay  rolls  who 
has  the  background  that  William  Pickens 
has. 


No,  No,  Mr.  McNott,  Confrets  Re|N«tents 
the  People 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VX&MONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRESENTATIVE8 
Monday,  February  8,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Work 
or  fight"  is  the  proper  slogan,  and  fair 
enough;  but  when  Manpower  Chief  Mc- 
Nutt  shakes  his  finger  at  Congress,  has 
his  picture  taken  in  the  act,  and  says  "10 
out  of  every  14  able-bodied  men  betwe*  n 
18  and  38  will  be  in  the  armed  service  by 
the  end  of  the  year"  he  speaks  out  of  turn 
and  without  authority. 

It  is  unpardonable,  egotistical,  and 
reprehensible  for  any  bureaucrat  to  take 
such  an  attitude  toward  the  people, 
without  authority.  Mr.  McNutt  has 
neither  the  authority  nor  has  he  the 
necessary  information  as  to  our  possible 
or  probable  numerical  Army  or  Navy 
needs,  to  justify  such  disruption  of  fam- 
ily life  as  is  involved  in  his  uncalled-for 
prediction  and  threat  to  our  domestic 
relations,  and  to  our  internal  economy. 
It  does  not  make  sense.  He  does  not 
know  how  big  an  Army  we  will  need  and 
shall  have.    Does  anybody? 

It  is  true  that  the  work-or-flght  order 
is  raising  a  fiu-or.  but  It  is  because  it 
distorts  an  act  of  Congress  and  makes 
compulsory  service  in  the  armed  forces 
a  punishment  for  failure  to  obey  an  un- 
authorized executive  edict.  That  is  im- 
American.  When  Congress  passed  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  its  purpose  was 
only  to  raise  men  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  fairest  possible  way  consistent 
with  the  national  interest.  We  faced  no 
manpower  shortage  at  that  time.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  President  to  defer 
the  drafting  of  men  whose  continued  em- 
ployment in  their 'usual  occupations  is 
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necessary  to  llie  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safpty,  or  intf-resi.  What 
a  trio.  It  al.so  provided  tor  the  defer- 
ment of  men  with  dependents.  Wi.sely 
done.  Thrre  Is.  however,  no  spt'ciflc 
grant  of  authority  to  force  men  with 
families  to  chan«e  their  job;>.  under  pen- 
alty of  being  drafted. 

NO    MORE   COVVRNMF.NT    BY    DIRECTlVr 

The  Government  ( annot  impose  such 
ieivite  upon  ciii/ci.^  .^  ii  puni.sh.mlent. 
Wtttaout  mln;mi/iri'4.  by  ur.;)::  .iion.  the 
pmtrlotic  devotion  of  mnlinii,  whn  nv 
riskinK  their  hve.i  .or  the  ruiiionul    ,i:i 

A  wrlt<T  in  Ihi-  W  i  l.i..  u,-\  V  ,  i  .i',  t 
that  Mr,  MiNutt  and  tin  ,k.  .  ,  ir.  ■•  .s-r. . 
Ice  8v<tem  arc  ihn»  uslna  ih'  ^  ii  powrr 
•  ntiu  .t<  d  to  their  hancU  to  a<<ompllHh 
(i  fJuiiK)  !•  n*  vc  r  approved  hy  Coni'.tcnH. 
KiKht  In  Ihh  rcHpect  the  cnn f-nl  In- 
hini'tionH  to  draft  board-*  arc  of  a  piece 
with  the  exfcutlvp  CTder  crrallnu  the 
W  M  C.  That  ordfT  gave  Mr  Mi  Niitt 
indi.Tt  control  ovrr  every  rmm  >  job 
H**  mav  dire»*t  that  all  hliinv.  \»-  donr 
through  th«  Unit"fl  Htad-v  KniplnMt.-'Mt 
HeiMrr  and  th.it  vVoik'iN  t'f  I .  Ill  ^ll•I ;  rd 
liom  plant  to  plant  with  oi  withoiM  ihrir 
con  »rit.  I'm  !)••  ■  iiP'.  llv  W  M  f  Uis 
ti)  flncct  rr.can.s  ol  ••nloiiiiin  Muh  oi- 
tlf!  .  C'onk'i  (■■•'.  hat  no!  l";i  ^1,1  i'Mi  (111  tin- 
Mii)|f  ■!  Dill  lis  iclici.^  tmiy  'w  i-nlui.  ctl 
indiMTtly  by  thimts  to  t.ik»-  ovrr  tlic 
pl,inl>  of  ernpioyeis  who  refuse  to  fhe 
worker.^  dlsobcyinK  W.  M.  C.  orders 

Mr.  MfNiilt  ni'cd  not  sluikc  his  flnRt-r 
at  me,  nor  Connre.ss.  It  \uli  be  :i  booin- 
eranK.  Congre.ss  is  re.>»p<)n.sible  for  the 
oriKinal  S -Icctivf  S-rvice  Act  and  will 
giw  the  Armv  and  Navy  al!  thr  men  and 
money  they  need,  and  will  try.  against 
bureaucratic  interference,  to  save  man- 
pow«'r  for  the  farms  and  other  es.sential 
industries  to  win  the  war. 

The  truth  is  al.so  that  the  work-or- 
f\ehl  order  fails  terribly  and  falls  short 
woefully  of  mvinK  us  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  o\ertirne  service.  The  truth  is 
nl.so  the  W.  M.  C.  has  up  to  date  been  a 
pt^rfect  example  of  a  coniplttf  failure  to 
accompll•^h  anythin;?  to  help  win  the 
war. 

When  the  shortcomings  of  the  work- 
o;-flsht  order  are  summarized,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
W.  M.  C.  Is  taking  this  means  of  cover- 
inn  up  its  failuie — to  work  out  a  satis- 
factory manpower  policy.  Absenteeism, 
comoai  atively  short  hours  of  works,  over- 
stafUn'-r.  and  a  hiah  turn-.;ver  of  em- 
ployees in  tr.any  plants  are  creating  an 
art  floial  manpowrr  shortage.  The 
W.  M.  C.  is  trying  feebly  to  stop  this  in- 
excusable wastage  of  I'.uman  en-.isy.  but 
without  much  success  to  datt\  as  its  job- 
free.'.e  order  of  Friday  indicated.  Under 
heavy  pressure  to  do  .soniethini;.  it  has 
turned  to  another  expedient  that  is  likely 
to  produce  more  irritation  than  war 
equipment 

tt'REAVCHACTf    OOOMKD 

From  now  on  no  bureaucrat  will  tell 
CJ.:K:es^.  or  the  people  where  they  get 
cfT.  and  get  away  with  it.  or  I  miss  my 
guess,  and  I  misunderstand  the  ex- 
press.^d  sentiment  of  a  people  whole- 
hear'u'dly  determined  to  win  this  war, 
end  to  get  rid  of  bureaucratic  domina- 


tion, responsible  for  75  percent  of  the  ills 
and  friction  from  which  we  suffer  today, 
internally. 

As  the  writer  in  the  Post  suggests:  The 
most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  order  is  that 
It  will  probably  spur  Conure.ss  to  action. 
By  this  move  the  admin!.^tration  has  ad- 
mitted the  nece.s.Mty  of  a  National  Serv- 
ice Act.  As  the  shortat;<-  of  civilians  to 
carry  on  war  work  bee  nines  more  acute, 
the  need  for  placement  of  every  man 
where  he  can  serve  best  can  no  lon^^er 
l)e  (luestloned.  No  halfway  measure  In- 
directly put  Uifo  effect  by  Executive  de- 
cree will  .serve  'he  puipi>«". 

Tlu"  rrhpon«ibility  l>«  now  upon  Con- 
C!.  ,,  1.)  adopt  1  fiiir  and  ht  laiKhi  lot  ward 
ID.!.;.    'U!   p'.l,    ',   (     ri'I'tent  WHhthede- 

nillld.S    Ht    tr'.il    W    i!  I  lie    W;iV    III    WlllCh 

Ciiuui»f">  I'  -p'  ful.  •■!'  'I  ,.t  '  bliu.iiion  will 
be  f»ne  of  tile  mo^i  •■.•.,  |.  ii  '«  cf  ll»» 
ability  to  regain  if'  ii'ihiltil  place  ;.s  cur 
ch'ef  polK  y-m.ikii<n  b.di.  It  Ahi  le- 
M)'  nd 

I  '  '-J'    I'tKH    V^  11  I      »  INI  1  lOfJ     AtiAIN 

f  (iiigK ..;.  Will  neither  abdicate,  to  the 
liireaucrat.s,  nor  try  to  save  anyb'idy  •« 
t;i( f,  but  It  prepose  to  save  the  country. 
Yi  11  w:if<  h.  and  waif,  ar.d  si ».. 

Tile  bill  Kcenily  Introduced  by  <  ur  col- 

le.i.'ue,  H»  presetitiitive  Kit. DAY  of  TeX!U<. 
iinM  iiow  bi  in«  ((in-.ideicd  by  the  Hou.se 
Mlltl.iIV   AITa.!      C'lii.imittee.  of  Which  lie 

Is  a  menibei,  li.xe,  four  categories  ol  men 
'Ubjcet  to  the  d'afi.  Tile  fiist  category 
Includes  ail  tiKTi  of  diall  age  without  de- 
pt^ndenl.s;  'he  second,  those  men  with 
collateral  dependi'nt.s.  mothers,  fath*  r.s. 
sisters,  or  brothers;  the  thud,  married 
nvn  without  childien,  and  the  fouiih, 
men  with  children.  In  this  order  men 
would  h'^  sub.iect  to  the  draft. 

Theie  is  strong  pro.«;pects  that  It  will 
receive  fa\orable  and  quick  action,  both 
in  the  committei>  and  in  t'ne  House  itself. 

PRFStnV.MUN    OF    F.^MIIY    LtnE 

At  the  bottom  of  the  demand  for  defer- 
ment of  married  men,  particularly  those 
With  children,  lies  a  conviction  among 
many  Members  of  Congress  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  preser\  e 
(lie  family  in  American  life  as  the  basis 
of  American  .society.  If  the  time  comes 
when,  for  military  defense  of  the  Nation 
and  to  win  the  war.  it  is  necessary  to 
take  all  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  another 
situation  will  be  presented.  Under  the 
pre.sent  plan  a  married  man  with  de- 
pendent children  might  be  called  into  the 
service,  wliile  a  single  man  with  no  de- 
pendents, living  across  the  street,  would 
not  be  called,  if  the  two  men  were  in 
different  draft  board  areas.  There  seoms 
no  good  reason  w  hy  the  proposed  change 
in  the  system  suggested  by  the  Kilday 
bill  should  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
Tl^.e  Icca!  draft  boards  would  continue  to 
function  as  at  pre.sent,  acting  on  all  de- 
ferments and  hardship  cases. 

War  Manpower  Commis.'^ion  Chairman 
McNutt  and  other  administrative  ap- 
pointees better  profit  by  the  experience 
of  Leon  Henderson. 

They  should  refrain  from  threatening, 
pointing  fingers,  and  shaking  fists  at  the 
American  people.  They  should  stop 
talking  about  "treating  them  rough  and 
touch."  The  American  people  will  not 
be  bluffed  nor  bulldozed  nor  scared. 


You  can  lead  the  people  to  make  any 
and  all  neces-sary  sacrifices  and  efforts 
willingly  and  gladly,  but  you  cannot  fool 
all  of  them,  even  some  of  the  time,  and 
you  cannot  drive  any  of  them  any  of  the 
time. 

You  will  do  well  to  read  the  Wads- 
worth  bill,  w.hicli  you  will  find  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  ItE(  ord  at  page  A473. 


Slicing  of  Bread  by  Bakeri 


I  X TFNHION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or    I  NO!  AN* 

IN   IMI.  II><1     '.  OI    ItEI'UEHUfTATlVra 

Mnndai/   Fchruutv  8,  1943 

Ml  1  AHNRSS  of  Indlniui.  Mr  Kpeak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  letliatkH  In 
llie  Hk  ofiD,  I  im  hide  the  lolloping  letter 
w  rlttcti  by  ine  to  Mr.  Hoy  F  H('iidrlck.oM, 
Director,  Food  Dlstritnition  Administia- 
tlon,  D<i)artmcnt  of  Agriculture: 

(  .    r.     HI  >s   i/l    rut   l.'KITrD  hlAT«, 

H  M  ht:  or  Ht.i-Rt.ii.NlAii\r«, 
W(iy>ii>igii>ri,  D  C  .  fcbruary  5,  J94!t 
Mi    Wi'V  P    HevriRicKnoN, 

Dirrrtnr.  Food   DtKtrtbution  AdminiBita' 
tton,  Drparitmnt  of  Agrtcutture, 
W'o./ioig/cff     It    C 

Dear  Mr.  Hcndrickaos  ;  A  nioiit.ting  vn*. 
unic  of  compluiiits  uud  cruiri»m  Impc-li  ni" 
to  pruleil  the  provjiion  "f  tood  DlBtrlbutUm 
AdaimiiitrBtlon  Order  N"  I.  wlilch  prohlblta 
the  slicing  ot  bread  by  bum  r.«  As  your  offlco 
l»  doubtlPSR  awurr.  thlh  proMslon  hiia  'cd  to 
conildcrKblr  inconvenience  and  hardship  In 
private  homes,  a.s  well  as  in  hotels  restau- 
rants, and  institutions  ordinarily  ^uppllcd  by 
bakers 

Burden  of  the  complaints  is  that  the  order 
will  prove  vastelul  of  food.  lime,  and  man- 
power without  eJTectlng  any  commeiisuraie 
saving.  It  ts  contended  that  If  each  house- 
wife who  now  must  f»hce  bread  were  equipped 
with  the  best  typo  of  knife  for  the  purpo.se. 
her  ctlorts  would  be  wa.«ite'ul  In  comparison 
with  the  perfect  slicing  accompUiiied  as  a 
part  cf  the  baker's  machine-packaging  opera- 
tion. It  is  correctly  pointed  out.  too.  that 
thousand.'^  of  home.s  are  without  proper  knives 
for  this  work  and,  becnust  of  exl.stmg  re- 
striction."*, cannot  possibly  buy  them. 

The  "iltuatlon  appears  to  be  more  serloua 
In  hotels,  restauranis.  and  institutions,  which 
will  bp  called  upon  to  slice  bread  in  con- 
siderable volume,  aimple  as  the  .slicing  i  p- 
eratlon  may  appear  to  be.  this  Item  will  Im- 
pose a  real  added  labor  cost  upon  the  average 
public  eating  place.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  al.so  that  the  operators  of  eating  places, 
like  all  other  types  of  business,  are  con- 
fronted with  serious  labor  shortages.  In  all 
ca.ses.  therefore,  this  order  will  prove  a  real 
hardship:  In  some  cases  It  may  even  prove 
an  Insurmountable  hardship. 

Other  Important  factors  appear.  Using 
constantly  Improved  machine  methods, 
bakers  for  years  have  delivered  bread  to 
consumers  which  Is  produced  under  most 
Ideal,  sanitary  conditions  From  the  baker'i 
flour  bin  to  the  point  whore  the  loaf  is 
Anally  unwrapped  in  the  kitchen,  no  human 
hand  ever  touches  It.  Now,  hand  slicing 
forces  unnecessary  handling  of  the  bread, 
which  nullifies  much  of  the  elTort  which  hi.s 
been  made  to  guarantee  its  absolute  cleanli- 
n*»»s 

Finally,  a  sharp  knife  u.sed  by  hand  1-  a 
dangerous    tool.     The    predicticu*    that    thia 
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order  forcing  h&nd  rlldng  of  bre*d  will  lead 
to  Inntxmerable  mjuries  and  consequent  less 
of  time   8e«m   entirely  rvcaonable. 

In  ccuTeraaUons  with  ofOcuis  of  youir  oOcc, 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  rsstau- 
ranta,  hotela.  and  liutuutlona  may  be  serred 
W1U3  aliced  bread  by  the  supplying  bakers 
under  spccUtod  conditions  uutli  March  18. 
1043.  I  am  adviaed  that  the  exception  to 
the  order  Is  granted  to  give  these  operatcra 
■timcient  time  to  provide  for  slicing  tooli  cr 
machinery.  It  may  be  that  the  small  oper- 
ators may  tmproTtae  hand  knives  for  bread 
slicing  within  that  time,  but  in  view  of  the 
existing  restrictions  It  would  aerm  to  be  wtah- 
fiil  thli'klnR  to  expect  the  larger  operau^rs 
to  arcure  any  kind  of  machine  slioers  Thf 
ext«n«ton  of  time  to  lhrs«  operatfjrs.  thrre- 
f'lre.  would  rerm  to  be  nothing  more  thsn  a 
fthtjrt  delay  bt  fore  th«i  bard*hip  o«eriakr« 
them 

bo  far  as  1  am  abia  to  ascertain  from  my 
Iti'iuirtei!  to  date  the  only  reel  savinga  con* 
terrplat4>d  under  this  order  will  l>e  in  waxi  d 
pitprr.  It  being  tsken  lur  grsm*^  that  • 
»ltrrd  If.af  must  be  wrspped  nrK/re  hrnvily 
tlisn  s  whole  loaf.  Oraniiitg  tbut  p«(ks;{!i  '; 
tntttvxU  practiced  «hen  this  ord«>r  wss  Ujiutd 
were  wanUful  of  wfapplrig  msieriaU,  stkd  Iui> 
tl.tr,  that  there  may  be  a  rtal  nred  to  prevent 
this  waste,  1  witnder  U  the  sdinlnuirsiion 
ha*  pone  rxhnustUc-ly  into  the  problem  ul 
ksving  these  mattriaU  with  the  b^ikrts  and 
ntsnufscturrrs  of  packlnp.  ma'hinety.  and  1  s 
found  tbst  there  is  no  prncticuble  sllcrnutivo 
to  the  prraent  ordtr 

It  Is  ustursUy  my  Arm  belief  that  the 
priviite  Industries  involved  c&n  qu.lc  quickly 
effect  by  more  simple  methods  nr.y  smvuh^* 
In  materials  expected  under  this  purtlculur 
provlalon  of  the  order,  and  thut  they  can 
effect  the  savinK'  without  ll^  h^irdsh'p  and 
inccnvenlcuce  Itievit^ble  under  the  prcccnt 
order. 

I  Insist,  thetefure,  that  particular  pro- 
vision of  tlie  order  pri^hlbiUng  tlu-  sliclnn  of 
bread  at  the  bakery  should  be  Immediately 
rescinded  unless  the  i^dmlnUU-alion  Is  pre- 
pared to  refute  the  contention  that  the  lijabe<: 
Involved  more  than  offset  any  stvings:  and 
unless  thR  administrattou  is  lurihcr  pre- 
pared to  prove  tlial  the  savings  in  nxateruls 
contemplated  can  be  accomplished  in  no 
other  manner. 

Vlhy  I  point  out.  In  supporting  the  demand 
for  the  cancellation,  that  Congie.'-s,  in  grant- 
in^  exuaorduiary  authority  to  the  Executive, 
did  not  contemplate  that  the  autbon-^y 
should  be  usod  arbitrarily  or  short-sightediy. 
a&  the  complaints  p.d.cate  that  it  h;i.s  been 
used  In  tlie  present  lnstanc:>.  In  fact.  It  is 
Implicit  that  tlie  authority  w'll  be  used  with 
the  most  meticulous  care  to  avoid  any  bur- 
den or  hardship  which  is  not  absclutely  uec- 
esMu-y  In  the  emergency. 

I    shall    greatly    appreciate    hearing    from 
you  In  detail  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FoaisT  A    K.\RNtss. 


Idabo  FamuBf  CftnditioDS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

or  maHo 
IN  TJTB  SBNATK  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES 


Mr. 


Monday.  February  «,  1943 
THOMAS  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  unammoiis  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobs  a 
letter  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Taylor,  master  of 
the  Idaho  SUte  Grange,  relative  to  the 


difficulties  experienced  by  the  Idaho 
farmers  in  trying  to  operate  tinder  the 
resulatkms  imposed  upon  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wax  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoaB, 
as  foUows: 

InsHo  Statk  OaANOK. 
ConiT  dAlene  Idmho.  Decemlxr  ii,  1942. 
Senauir   Jonw   Thomas, 
Senmle  Ofict  BuUding, 

Woihington.  D   C 

Dear  Scnatos  Thomah-  Rules  and  regtils- 
tinns  now  Imposed  on  Id  iho  farmers  t^r  the 
OfTlre  of  Price  Administration.  OfAce  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  and  Wsr  l*rc<ductton 
IkArd  threaten  to  atafnatc  and  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  food  In  our  Btate 

An  an  example  of  tlMi  a.xlnlne  nature  of 
these  rcKUlatlons.  I  am  quoting  In  full  herr* 
vith  n  letter  received  by  me  ffftm  Glrn  R 
Kunkrl    a  faimer  living  nesr  Porntrllo 

'J'(tc.ATtr.fx»,  Idaho,  pfcrmher  2,  1942 
■  MH't^r   E    T    Tatioh 

litaU"   Statr   Orangr, 

"Co0ur  d'Alrnr,  Ida'io 

"Dkax  Mast*!  TAfUW:  1  »as  up  st  Blsik- 
fnni.  yesterday  with  a  load  of  potatoes.  Wliilr 
I  was  titers  one  of  the  C4juntry  Mjiiing  irrws 
came  ui  They  were  unsblr  Ui  M>curr  enuuRh 
guk  to  even  (.pi-rate  one  car  to  k'*'  to  and 
froni  their  country  mtrttnK  Job  for  the  Idsho 
PotKtn  Orowere  A»»rclntlon 

"I  wotild  call  that  direct  Halwtagr  of  war 
•ffoi  t 

'There  were  atx  boys  from  IH  to  34  •  iHyinfr 
iiMuind  the  «-arehouMe.  Idle,  wlwn  ihey  cculd 
hav  Ixi  n  out  sorting  jjoiatoes  for  our  wur 
neod'^ 

"Thut  wacn't  the  W(,r; '  of  it  They  ucrr  so 
fh  iri  ut;hly  dlr>gusted  with  tl>c  treatment  hy 
t!ie  BuiKhnm  County  R.itlon  B')»rd  that  tin  y 
were  ready  to  go  to  Ovden  ui.d  take  up  woik 
oil  a  building  contract  They  are  (arm  bi^ys 
th;it  have  had  enough  faith  In  asrlrultuie  to 
8t:^k  with  agricultural  work,  but  they  won't 
.vtnnd  f(.>r  such  treatment  and  remain  In  tho 
a(jr;cul rural  Industry. 

"Hnw  are  we  going  to  bold  them'^  Ore  of 
the  boys  said  he  would  raihor  be  in  the  Army, 
at  lea.st  he  would  knrw  what  he  was  ROlng 
to  do 

"The  ration  board  refused  to  take  their 
mileage  on  the  Job  the  past  2  years.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  because  the  "B"  form 
called  for  a  lot  of  fancy  information  and 
then  a  big  cut  In  mileage,  that  that  was 
'*hal  they  were  supposed  to  do.  Cut  mlleat,e 
and  cul  prtxlucUon-  because  every  potato 
th't  doesn't  get  sorted  will  rot  go  to  market. 
TTiat  Jr.  If  enough  gas  Is  allotted  to  haul  them 
to  print;,  of  shipping  after  they  are  sorted 

"My  personal  example  U  typical.  They 
didn't  even  allot  me  enough  mileage  to  mo\e 
my  potatoes  to  point  of  fchipment  for  tins 
quarter,  let  alone  this  monlh  I  em  wUhng 
to  sacrifice  along  with  everyone  else,  but  I 
believe  that  rationing  to  the  point  of  inter- 
fering with  or  contracting  the  production 
or  Row-  of  foodstufls  to  market  Is  as  much 
Eabctgge  as  it  would  be  for  me  to  blow  up 
a  bridge  between  our  armed  forces  end  the 
objective  they  were  trying  to  reach. 
"Fraternally  yours. 

"Olew  R    KUNKIX  " 

Mr.  Kunkel's  predicament  U  the  story  of 
Idaho  farmers  over  and  over  again 

The  t.me  haa  come  wlien  a  constructive 
|x>llcy  toward  the  farmer  wUi  have  to  be  put 
into  effect  if  the  American  public  Is  going 
to  eat. 

It  doean't  seem  possible  that  the  horrible 
mesa  placed  on  the  farmers  by  the  OfBce  of 
Defenae  Transportation,  OfBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  War  Production  Board 
could  have  Just  occurred  by  accident  It 
would  s«em  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
one  little  peep  of  common  sense  would  have 
developed. 


The  whole  program  has  the  outstanding 
appearance  of  a  coordinated  effort  designed 
and  planned  to  put  the  tarnoer  out  of  btisl- 
ne.«8 

The  recXless  abandon  with  which  the  d:att 
took  needed  farm  help  off  the  larm  with 
no  thoupht  of  the  future,  could  only  have 
been  llie  result  of  Incompetence  to  the  la^t 
degree 

The  result  of  that  bur\gling  will  mean  le*s 
f o<  d  and  a  slowed  war  effort,  and  someone 
hlRh  up  is  to  blame  for  that  and  it  cannot 
be  pinned  on  the  farmer. 

The  coirt-plus  omiracta  awarded  so  that  It 
Is  more  prottUble  for  s  contractir  Ui  pay 
labor  from  111  to  %Jb  s  day  than  It  would 
be  to  pay  the  pmrtoualy  r^ing  wage*  of  It 
to  I'l  H  rhtv  for  similar  work  d.d  \\»  hid  part 
Pi  *iiil(lnt»  the  farmer 

The  rxreaslva  waxes  offeied  f<»r  •-h<nif  Om^n, 
*,l(li  lime  nd  one  tmll  sn<l  dontile  time  for 
()•.  (f;inr  plus  thr  help  of  the  United  M*;il<» 
KmploynnMii  betvtce  in  i.iiliuit  ih'-**-  iw;i- 
pait..ii-.  »trl|'|>ed  the  rain»»  of  the  n';(»dri.lt 
help 

TI.e  fnrmei   U  not   to  blame  fm    tiil»  bun- 

I'H'g 

H  .meoni-  hither  up  rigged  up  tt'»  mess 

Now  romrs  the  Wsr  Piodurtiuii  I'.  >«ird  with 
itit  woiidrrful  order  cjilling  tor  a  rtduitloa 
In  farni  in.ifl  inery  for  ll»4.'t  to  'ii)  perLPiU  »>i 
Uie  uinounl  msnufsctured  In  1041 

Ltfh  help  and  ItM  marhlnfry  snd  tlie 
frantic  raM  for  the  farmer  nn^  to  |r'rto<-e 
more  aiirt  more  than  be  dirt  In  JB4a  onl*  spHls 
out  the  fiiBilllar  words  "Ukj  lltUt  at»d  too 
late  • 

HerTrtnrv  Wicknrd  »  nil!  for  the  farmer  to 
get  up  larUir,  yu  to  t>«U  isnr.  and  w<ik 
harder  falls  on  carfc  that  have  woikrd  fi  tn 
70  to  100  hours  a  week  to  prtKlure  the  larReni 
crops  ever  riilsed  in  the  h:Mf  ry  of  our  country. 

The  fiirmer  did  Ih'.s  while  labor  was  wo»k- 
Inir  .-'n  ovrr-all  avrriige  of  43  «  hours  a  we«k 
thlb  year. 

Permit  me  to  f>ay  that  the  call  only  pro- 
duces diacf  uragrment  to  the  farmer  and  his 
fsmlly.  who.  doing  mor«  than  th^ir  shMie, 
fli'.d  that  every  effort  to  get  'abor  to  speed  up 
and  release  help  oi  the  farmers  by  taking  on 
longer  Ua^s  falls  on  a  imtlonal  leadership 
that  sjiVR  "no  ' 

The  Oflke  of  Price  Adm*rilMrat»on  celling 
prices  on  the  farmer,  while  wages  are  allowed 
to  run  hog  wild,  has  driven  farmers  to  sell 
cut  and  abandon  their  llfe'i  work.  The 
snowstorm  of  farm   sate  over  this  country 

tells  the  story  of  crary  bureaucrwry  run  wild. 

Farmers,  who  must  know  what  they  are 
goinft  to  do  in  1043.  find  themselves  con- 
founded with  rules  and  regul«tkmE.  restric- 
tions and  stalling  at  the  Ume  when  tlte  1943 
plans  must  be  made 

In  Idaho  there  will  be  lea«  ttjgar  beeu,  less 
poutoci..  less  onions,  leas  poultry,  Ici*  mlik, 
and  less  livestock,  due  to  the  at>ove  causes 

The  time  has  come  for  Ccngrese  to  shake 
up  the  bureftus  and  formulate  a  policy  In 
which  the  American  farmer  is  going  to  be 
permitted  to  produce,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent organized  effort  to  stah  and  stop  pro- 
duction. 

Le«  help.  le*«  machinery,  less  trarwiporta- 
tlon  means  less  food,  and  don't  let  any  of 
the  alphabet  group  tell  you  otherwise 

The  farmer  wants  to  produce  to  the  limit, 
but  he  murt  bv  glTen  a  chance. 

If  he  IS  going  to  produce  what  Is  requlrrd 
someone  la  ^^Ing  to  have  to  move  fast  -right 
now,  and  not  next  spring. 

Senator,  the  whole  situation  is  full  of 
dynamite.  The  new  Congrejs  would  do  the 
whole  American  cause  a  greet  good  If  Its 
first  task  was  to  clean  up  the  mesa  that  now 
engulfs  rgrirulturc. 

Whether  our  Ixiys  on  the  far-flung  twt de- 
fields  have  food  bangs  in  the  balance. 

Whether  the  bare  shelves  In  the  gr' eery 
and  meat  market  are  to  t>ecome  more  pro- 
nounced bangs  in  the  balance. 


-  T. 
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And  agriculture,  that  was  set  up  to  produce 
vast  amounts  of  food,  has  been  sabotaged  by 
Incompetence.  If  not  criminal  stupidity. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  T  Tatlok. 
Master,  Idaho  State  Grange. 


Let's  Prevent  a  "Food  Duakirk" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  a  'food 
Dunkirk"  is  to  be  avoided,  due  to  the 
failure  of  burcaucritts  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  then  it  i.s  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  Insist  that  the  American 
farmers  are  now  given  the  tools  and 
labor  to  produce  the  food  for  our  armed 
forces,  civilians,  and  allies. 

Not  only  are  we  faced  with  a  food  short- 
age during  the  war.  but  a  post-war  feed 
problem  mu.«t  br  met  to  furnish  food  to 
more  than  500,000.000  hungry  people,  if 
we  intend  to  feed  the  world  and  have  a 
lasting  peace. 

If  We  are  to  prevent  a  focd  shortage 
and  keep  the  cost  of  living  down  for  farm 
products,  some  methods  must  be  found  to 
provide  the  farmer  with  enough  labor 
and  equipment  to  sow.  care  for,  and  reap 
hiij  crops.  The  farmer  must  have  the 
necessary  gas,  oil,  and  tires  to  produce 
and  market  his  crops.  This  is  just  as 
necessary  as  seed,  fertilizer,  and  tools  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Unless  all  of  these 
factors  receive  the  consideration  they 
deserve,  we  can  expect  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  our  1943  food  production. 

MELONS  SHOULD  BE  ON  THE  ESSKNTIAL  FARM    LIST 

Cantaloups  and  watermelons  should 
be  changed  from  the  less  essential  list  to 
the  essential  lust.  The  following  reasons 
are  presented  by  Indiana  melon  growers 
and  shippers: 

First.  The  more  cantaloups  and  wa- 
termelons marketed,  the  le.s.s  is  required 
of   other  foods. 

Second.  Cantaloups  are  the  break- 
fast food  for  thousands  of  people  during 
the  melon  season. 

Third.  Cantaloups — no  cream  and 
sugar  are  required:  other  breakfast  food 
require  both  cream  and  sugar. 

Fourth.  The  cantaloup,  according  to 
food  experts,  contains  vitamins  A.  Bi,  C. 
and  G;  also  minerals,  proteins,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  iron,  and  fats.  The  canta- 
loup yields  an  average  of  80  calories,  with 
sugar  content  of  37  percent. 

Fifth.  Watermelons  are  used  for  des- 
sert— no  cream  and  .sut?ar  is  required. 

Sixth.  Production  of  melons  requires  a 
minimum  of  farm  equipment,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  burden  of  strategic  war  materials. 

Seventh.  The  cantaloup  crop  is  han- 
dled in  wooden  containers,  thus  using  no 
strr^tegic  war   materials. 

Eighth.  Growing  melons  require  a  win- 
ter-cover crop  on  the  sandy  soil.  This 
ccv?r  crop  serves  as  an  ideal  pasture 
through  the  season  for  beef  and  dairy 


cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  thus  aiding  in 
the  es.sential  war  efTort  of  producing  meat 
and  dairy  products.  Unless  the  grow- 
ing of  melons  Is  permitted  there  would 
be  no  income  to  the.se  farmers  to  buy 
grain  with  which  to  fatten  and  finish  this 
beef  and  pork. 

Ninth.  If  these  melon  farmers  are  re- 
quired to  grow  other  products  they  will 
be  forced  to  buy  new  equipment,  of  which 
there  is  a  shortage  and  not  available  for 
the  1943  crop. 

Tentli.  Sand  hill  land  will  not  produce 
grains  at  a  profit :  the.se  farmers  cannot 
make  a  living  and  pay  taxes  on  this  high- 
priced  land  unless  they  produce  melons, 
swt'etpotatoes.  and  various  other  fruits 
and  vegetables,  particularly  adapted  to 
this  high  sandy  .soil. 

Eleventh.  Cantaloups  can  be  grown 
year  after  year  indefinitely  on  this  high 
sandy  soil. 

According  to  the  food-chart  release  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  Janu- 
ary 1943.  cantaloups  rate  among  the  top 
fruits  in  nutritive  value.  Apricots,  straw- 
berries, oranges,  and  peaches  rate  higher, 
but  pinf^apple.  grapefruit,  lemons,  plums, 
bananas,  grapes,  cherries,  pears,  and 
apples  have  a  lower  rating  in  food  value. 

Our  melon  farmers  do  not  ask  for  any 
special  favors,  but  wish  to  do  their  part 
in  producing  the  food  to  win  the  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OK     CEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE3 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  addre.sses  by 
my.self  and  Mr.  Dillard  La.sseter  delivered 
on  the  Washington  Star  radio  forum 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Civil  Service 
Committee  investigation  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel: 

ADDRESS    OF    HON     ROBEKT    RAMSPECK,    OF   GEORGIA 

Mrty  I  first  express  my  ftppreciatlon  to  the 
Wa.shin(^ton  Star  for  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  on  this 
important  subject. 

Not  long  ajo  I  read  a  Jolte  In  which  Wa.sh- 
Ingtun  was  referred  to  a,s  being  like  a  "m.id- 
house  cperatfd  by  the  Inmates." 

I  am  glad,  tonight,  to  ai.sure  my  follow 
citizens,  tha:  such  a  statement  does  not 
present  the  true  situation 

Notwithstanding  what  ycu  may  have 
heard,  on  thi?  whole,  yuur  Government  and 
the  people  wl»o  work  for  ycu  here  are  doing 
an  excellent  J 3b  They  are  doing  a  much  bet- 
ter job  than  w  as  done  in  the  last  war,  and  the 
task  to  be  performed  Is  a  much  greater  one. 

Since  the  task  confronting  our  people  is 
vasMy  larger  than  that  of  1917.  It  is  taking 
more  pe<iple  lo  accomplish  the  desired  efTort, 

The  Congrfss,  In  the  present  period.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  doing  a  t)etter  Job  than  was  done 
by  the  Congiess  of  1917  We  are  trying  to 
correct  the  nrilstakes  as  we  go  along — and  by 
doing  so,  I  think,  we  are  saving  money  for 
the  taxp-iyers;  and  we  also  are  expediting 
the  war  eflor.. 


On  November  11.  1918.  your  Government 
had  917000  civil  employees  Today  we  have 
approximately  3.000  000,  The  War  Depart- 
ment alone  today  has  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  civilian  employees 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  fact  makes  It  im- 
perative th-it  Congress  Investigate  the  civilian 
personnel.  We  should  not  keep  a  single 
unnecessary  person  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
Federal   Government. 

The  p.^^y  roll  lor  civil  employees  today  Is  ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000  annually. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  monthly  increase 
In  the  civilian  employees  has  approximated 
100.000  If  It  18  possible  to  do  so,  this  lncrea.se 
should  be  checked 

It  should  be  checked  for  the  rcnsnn  of  cost, 
but  the  question  of  available  manpower  Is 
also  of  greatest  importance 

During  the  past  several  months  many 
stories  have  come  to  me  of  Federal  offices 
that  were  overstafTed,  of  employees  not  hav- 
ing  enough    work    to   keep   them    busy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the  matter,  but 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  these  stories  should 
be    Investigated    thoroughly 

Therefore  I  have  proposed  and  the  House 
has  authorized  a  sweeping  Investigation  of  the 
whole  queston  of  civilian  eniplojment  In  the 
Federal  Government  Funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  employment  of  a  staff  to 
carry  out  the  inquiry 

The  Investigation  resolution  authorizes  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  to  (a)  conduct  thorough 
studies  and  investigation  of  the  policies  and 
practices  relating  to  civilian  employment  in 
the  departments  and  apencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Including  Government -owned  cor- 
porations; (b)  to  study  and  investigate  the 
effect  of  such  policies  and  practices  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  policies  and  practices 
are  efficient  and  economical;  (c»  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  employees  n  each  depart- 
ment or  agency,  whether  such  number  Is 
necessary,  and  whether  their  skills  are  used  to 
the  best  advantage:  (d)  all  other  matters 
relating  to  the  recruiting  and  the  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  the  civilian  employees;  and 
(e)  to  make  such  Inquiry  as  .said  Committee 
on  the  Civil  Service  may  consider  important 
or  pertinent  to  any  matter  coming  within  the 
Juri.sd'ction  of  said  committee. 

Since  this  proposal  was  first  suggested  late 
In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress:  hundreds 
of  letters  have  come  to  me  detailing  condi- 
tions alleged  to  exist  In  various  agencies  and 
departments. 

Many  of  these  letters  make  serious  charges 
of  over-stafUng.  of  lack  of  work,  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  persons  not  qualified,  and  of 
promotions  given  to  some  and  withheld  from 
others 

Charges  have  been  made  to  me  of  offlclal.s 
glvlns?  positions  to  relatives,  to  friends,  to 
former  business  associates,  college  and  school- 
mates, without  rc;;ard  to  the  qualifier. tlons 
of  those  being  appointed. 

Tliese  are  serious  charges.  They  woi-ld.  If 
true,  be  things  to  be  strongly  condemned  In 
normal  times  But  these  are  not  normal 
times.  We  are  at  war  To  win  this  war  will 
require  every  resource  at  our  commanil.  It 
Is  no  time  for  playing  favorites — it  is  no  hour 
for  Incompetents — It  Is  no  time  for  employ- 
ing needless  manpower  on  the  Government 
pay  roll 

Therefore  as  your  agent,  the  Civil  S<?rvlce 
Committee,  exf>ects  to  conduct  a  most  search- 
ing inquiry  Into  conditions  In  the  Rcvern- 
ment  service  We  will  ai>certain  the  num- 
bers employed  in  each  agency;  hew  these 
people  were  employed;  what  their  qua  loca- 
tions -re,  whether  any  unnecessary  ptrsons 
are  being  emplcyed  and  we  expect  to  flrd  out 
whether  or  not  they  are  keeping  bu!<\  and 
doing  their  b?st  to  help  win  the  war 

It  will  not  be  our  purpose  to  smear  any- 
one— but  we  will   not  "whitewash"  th  ■  sit- 
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uatlon.  If  we  find  tec  many  people  In  an 
agency,  we  expect  that  agency  to  reduce  its 
Xoroe.  If  w«  and  Inc-  mpeleut  people  on  Uie 
pay  roll,  we  shall  demand  their  dismissal 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  review  the  methods 
of  procedure  In  the  departments  aad  agen- 
cies for  the  elimination  of  red  tape  and  to 
expedite  tlie  buslneaa  of  the  Government, 

In  the  preliminary  sUges  of  the  Investi- 
gation I  have  conferred  with  high  officials 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget.  ofQclals  of  the  Civil  Sorv- 
.ce  Commission  and  others.  I  have  also 
lalked  with  a  great  many  employees. 

The  oflJclals  with  whom  I  have  talked  have 
assured  me  of  their  hearty  cooperation  I 
hhall  a&k  and  expect  to  receive  the  cooperation 
of  all  ofBcUls  of  the  Government. 

Many  loyal  employee*,  wanting  to  see  our 
country  go  forward  In  Its  war  effort,  have 
come  to  me  with  information.  I  thank  them 
lor  this  fine  evidence  of  their  patriotism.  I 
:im  sure  that  others  will  assist. 

Unfortunately  1  find  many  employees  afraid 
to  come  forward  wltli  what  they  know.  Such 
a  situation  should  not  exist.  1  pledge  my 
every  eCort  to  protect  the  employees  from  any 
harm  because  of  Information  given  to  tlie 
committee. 

Businessmen,  and  others,  having  dealt  with 
Government  agencies  can  render  a  patrititic 
service  by  advising  the  committee  of  any  facts 
showing  InefQclcncy  or  overs-tafBng.  I  appeal 
to  all  of  our  citizens  to  help  the  committee 
with  any  Information  they  may  have.  Tlie 
names  of  persons  furnlr,hing  lnfonnat)on  will 
not  be  used  without  their  permissicn 

In  order  that  the  committee  might  do  a 
constructive  Job,  careful  consideration  has 
been  devoted  to  Uie  selection  of  a  staff  di- 
rector. The  person  selected  for  this  impor- 
tant position  will  be  presented  to  you  on  this 
program.  He  will  tell  you  something  of  the 
general  plans  for  the  Investigation. 

T^ls  fcUff  director  comes  to  the  committee 
with  a  background  of  broad  experience  In 
business  and  Government.  He  Is  a  native 
of  my  own  State,  and  I  have  known  htm  for 
many  years.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  In 
his  ability,  his  integrity,  and  his  capacity. 

His  business  experience  consists  of  sales 
work,  sales  promotion,  and  corporate  recr- 
ganizaUon  In  the  textile  field  He  has  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Georgia  but  never 
enpagcd  in  the  practice  of  law 

For  a  while  he  taught  public  administra- 
tion and  administrative  law  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity in  Atlanta.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Emory 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  received 
his  master  of  arts  degree  from  New  York 
University. 

His  governmental  experience  covers  Im- 
portant administrative  positions  with  the 
National  Recovery  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Admin Lstratlon,  and  the  War 
Mar.power  Commission  He  wa.s  also  In  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  Slates  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  several  years. 

This  varied  and  extensive  experience  fits 
him.  In  my  opinion,  for  the  great  task  in 
which  the  Civil  Serrlce  Committee  will  be 
engaged. 

He  Is  an  old-fashioned  American,  with  a 
progressive  point  of  view 

One  of  the  motives  actuating  me  In  prrc- 
paslng  this  investigation  is  to  preserve  the 
merit  system  in  government 

For  many  years  I  have  devoted  much  of 
my  time  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  efforts 
to  Improve  the  service  rendered  the  public 
by  the  Government. 

I  have  visualized  a  personnel  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  composed  of  expert  public 
servants — person*  retaining  their  personal 
political  views  but  prepared  to  render  non- 
partisan service  to  w^ateve^  party  might  hold 
power.  My  objective  was  a  career  In  public 
strvlc«  fca-  thoae  with  demonstrated  capacity 
who  wished  to  make  a  life  work  of  serving 
the  public. 


Frankly  I  have  been  disturbed  lately  by 
some  of  the  things  happening  here  and  else- 
where In  reference  to  the  ptibUc  service.  If 
conditions  are  not  Improved.  I  haw  fears  that 
the  resentment  of  the  pec^te  will  sweep  aside 
the  merit  system  and  the  Improvements  we 
have  made  in  the  government  regarding  per- 
sonnel pollclea. 

In  March  of  last  yetr.  the  President  sus- 
pended the  normal  civil-service  procedure  as 
to  appointments  In  all  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment except  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Under  ncsinal  procedure  the  Civil  Service 
Commiaslon  holds  competitive  examinations, 
grades  the  papers,  and  places  the  names  of 
those  making  passint  grades  upon  an  eligible 
list.  The  person  making  the  highest  grade 
heads  the  list  and  the  others  follow  in  the 
order  of  their  grades. 

Appointments  were  made  from  these  eli- 
gible lists  by  choosing  one  of  the  first  three 
names.  A  person  so  appointed  attained  a 
permanent  clTll-servlce  status  If  he  rendered 
satisfactory  service  during  a  period  of  proba- 
tion. 

Since  last  March  except  In  the  Postal  Serv- 
»ce.  comparatively  few  competiuve  examina- 
tions have  been  held.  Most  applicants,  es- 
pecially for  the  administrative  and  executive 
positions,  have  been  rated  upon  education  and 
experience  and  placed  upon  an  ungraded  list 
of  ellgibles 

Appointments  have  been  made  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  the  appointees  will  not 
attain  civil  aervioe  status.  The  Commission 
d  >es  endeavor  to  have  the  best  qualified  ap- 
plicant selected  and  has  reject«l  many  ep- 
plicants,  but  the  departments  and  agencies, 
during  the  period  of  rapid  expansion  incident 
to  the  war.  have  had  very  wide  latitude  in 
making  selections. 

The  deptirtments  and  agencies  have  also 
been  permitted  to  make  grade  promotions 
without  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

This  new  procedure  was  adopted  to  speed 
the  employment  of  the  persons  needed  In 
the  war  effort. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  cases  exist  where 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  new  pro- 
cedure by  officials.  It  has  made  easier  the 
employment  of  relatives,  friends,  former  bus- 
iness associates,  and  chums  of  college  days — • 
even  though  those  appointed  were  often  not 
the  best  qualified  persons  obtainable 

Many  competent  men  and  women,  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  serve  their  Government  in 
its  hour  of  emergency,  have  sought  poGltiots 
in  vain — while  they  have  seen  others,  less 
qualified,  get  these  places  at  good  salaries — 
because  of  some  connection  with  an  offi- 
cial, not  becatise  of  ability. 

These  people,  so  appointed,  in  many  in- 
stances have  not  had  the  first  essential  for 
public  service,  which  Is  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  the  public,  nor  have  they  remem- 
bered that  all  Federal  employees  owe  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  to  each  citizen  We 
all  work  for  the  public  and  we  should  never 
forget  that  fact. 

There  has  arisen  much  resentment  in  the 
country  over  many  of  the  appointments  made 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Much  of 
this  resentment  has  been  directed  at  the 
civil-service  system — partly,  at  least,  because 
the  changed  methods  have  not  been  under- 
stood. 

Tliere  can  be  no  place  in  the  ranks  of  those 
employed  by  Uncle  Sam  for  any  Incompetent 
employee — tbere  should  be  no  place  for  any- 
one proving  discourteous  to  the  public  he 
serves,  OflUcials  should  not  be  permitted  to 
employ  rela three,  friends,  former  business 
associates,  and  former  college  chums — un- 
less such  persons  are  those  best  qualified  for 
the  Job  to  be  done. 

Our  Job  is  to  win  this  war,  to  win  it  as 
quickly  as  poaslbte.  The  public  service  must 
be  selected  with  that  objective  lo  view.    It 


must  be  competent.  It  must  be  courteous. 
It  miut  consist  of  as  few  people  as  can  do 
the  Job  we  have  to  do. 

It  wlU  be  the  purpoee  of  the  Civil  Service 
Committee,  through  the  meaiis  of  this  In- 
vestigation, to  do  all  possible  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  public  service  and  to  reduce 
costs  and  tlie  number  employed 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  preaentlng  the  stuff 
dlrecu>r.  Mr.  Otllard  Lasseter,  uiidcr  whose 
direction  our  work  wlU  be  done. 


AMMcss  or  DU.LARO  LA.ssrmi 

Tliank  you.  Mr  Ramspick.  I  dcubt 
whether  I  can  at  this  time  add  any  details  to 
the  general  plans  you  have  Just  outlined  Ui 
regard  to  the  House  CivU  Service  Committees 
study  of  Federal  personnel  practices,  1  heiieve 
that  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  the  study  and  the  complexity  of  the  task 
confronting  me,  personally,  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  for  the  committee  data  upon  which 
to  base  recommendations  for  the  impnive- 
ment  of  a  system  which  I  believe  every 
thoughtful  American  citizen  feels  needs  im- 
mediate attention  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress While,  obviously.  I  will  be  governed 
and  directed  by  the  Hou««e  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  policy.  I  will  sat  quite 
emphatically  that  I  am  approaching  my 
section  of  the  work  with  a  positive  inten- 
tion of  doing  a  constructive  Job.  I  have  been, 
in  the  past  10  years,  responsible  for  rarsoiis 
types  of  Federal  admlntatrauon  on  State, 
regional,  and  national  levels.  I  think  that  I 
know  weU  a  good  croBS-stctlon  of  the  group 
who  admlmsters  the  activilleE  of  our  Federal 
Government.  I  Ix-Ueve  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  administrators  are  anxious  to 
perform  their  Jobs  in  a  manner  that  best 
eerves  the  interesu  of  our  country.  1  do 
feel,  however,  that  a  veritable  snowball  of 
procedures  and  speciflcatloiis  has  been  gain- 
ing such  Biae  and  momentum  that  it  will.  If 
not  halted,  threaten  democratic  Oovernn»ent. 
It  Is  going  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascer- 
t."iln  which  procedure  Is  usele&s,  which  speci- 
fication is  superfluous  or  unfair.  These  prac- 
uoes  seem  to  "Just  grow  up. '  and  their  origins 
are  sometimes  shrouded  In  mystery;  no  one 
seems  to  know  where  they  come  from  or  why, 
but  they  are  here,  and  their  heavy  hands  are 
always  on  ub 

I  come  to  this  task  from  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  and  I  arl  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  for  the  conservation 
of  manpower.  Our  conduct  of  Army  and 
naval  operations  In  the  field,  ovr  efforts  to 
supply  tiiuae  operations,  and  a  proper  balance 
between  those  two  needs  is  the  toughest  nut 
out  leaders  have  to  crack.  The  greatest  em- 
ployer of  civilian  labor  is,  of  course,  our 
Federal  Government,  and  any  effort  to  con- 
serve labor  should.  In  my  opinion,  start  with 
this  mployer.  The  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion has  organized  a  Division  of  Manpower 
Utilization,  whose  responsibility  it  Is  to  work 
with  producers  of  war  materiel  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  maximum  utilization  of 
every  worker  In  every  plant.  It  is  Just  this 
objective  the  House  Ovil  Service  Committee 
hopes  to  attain. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  when  you 
withdraw  millions  of  men  Into  the  armed 
services,  and  when  you  furnish  aome  millions 
more  to  war  industry,  the  supply  of  labor 
available  from  normal  civilian  Bouroe«  Is 
going  to  be  greatly  diminished  We  have,  in 
addition  to  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  war 
industries,  summoned  a  great  many  men  and 
■women  into  the  Government  service.  We 
know  that  Government  agencies  are  not  cre- 
ated  in  a  uniform  manner.  The  Congrees 
creates  some  through  legislation,  and  the 
President  establishes  others  by  Executive  or- 
der If  there  are  too  many  agenciee.  or  If 
they  employ  too  mtich  help,  clearly,  that  l* 
not  the  fault  of  the  rank  and  lUe  oC  the 
employee*;  they  are  there  to  do  •  joto,  aiid 
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I  think  It  only  fair  to  aay  that  most  nf  them 
are  doln«  It  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

But  II  has  reached  the  point  where  coor- 
tllnatlon  and  clarification  of  the  Government 
personnel  problem  is  urRently  necessary. 
Th^*  House  CU'il  Service  Committee  can  p^^r- 
haps  discover  to  what  extent  there  may  be 
duplication  In  the  Oovernmenl  service,  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  committee  can  per- 
form this  function  It  will.  I  believe,  render 
a  great  service  to  the  people  of  America  at 
this  time. 

But  It  Is  not  merely  a  question  of  whether 
there  are  superfluous  agencies  and  where 
there  may  be  duplication  among  them 
There  Is  another  great  potential  mean.s  of 
wasting  manpower,  and  that  is  in  Iniernal 
administrative  detail. 

It  la  an  ea.sy  matter  to  set  up  an  agency 
to  perform  a  sjiecific  ta.sk.  to  man  It  with  nd- 
mlni«trators.  clerlc.s,  stenographers,  and  keep 
that  staff  Inten.'ively  occupied  on  admin- 
istrative details  to  the  extent  that  the  ener- 
gies of  the  agency  are  devoted  only  In  a  small 
degree  to  the  task  that  It  Is  supposed  to  pcr- 
torm.  The  eniployees  of  this  agency  may  be 
e.xcesslvelv  busy,  they  may  work  a  great  deal 
of  overtime.  They  may  feel  quite  Justly  that 
they  are  doing  more  work  than  their  .sularle.s 
call  for.  They  probably  will  not  realize  that 
so  little  of  It  Is  of  real  consequence. 

I  think  that  the  po.ssiblllty  of  eliminating 
unnece.>>sary  administrutive  detail  may  ojjeu 
up  considerable  fields  for  the  study  we  are 
about  to  undertake  I  think  the  potentiali- 
ties may  be  vast  This  is  a  Government  of 
laws,  and  the  laws  net  up  certain  require- 
ments of  agencies  which  they  cannot  Ignore. 
They  must  do  what  the  law  reriuircs,  Thl.s 
necessitates  a  certain  amount  of  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  red  tape  It  l.s  necessary, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  .safeguard  the  public 
Interest  and  the  public  funds.  I  know  and 
I  think  all  other  Government  admini.strators 
who  have  been  very  long  In  the  service  know, 
from  experience,  that  businessmen  who  come 
Into  the  Government  .service  often  Ond  It 
extremely  difTlcult  to  adapt  them.selves  to  the 
requirements  of  these  highly  necessary  safe- 
'  guards. 

But  It  l.s  also  true.  I  think,  that  a  great 
.  deal  of  administrati\e  detail  Is  not  of  a 
nature  necessitated  by  the  law.  Executive  or- 
ders, or  regulations  having  the  force  of  law. 
I  think  that  it  u*  also  true  that  In  a  time  of 
national  stress,  like  the  present,  it  may  be 
possible,  by  pointing  out  some  Instances 
where  red  tape  entails  an  effort  and  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower  out  of  proptirtton  to  the 
beneficial  results  it  nttain.s,  to  pa^■e  the  way 
for  relaxation  of  certain  of  these  onerous  re- 
quirements. 

The   Job   of    determination    of    Ju.st    where 
"manpower    Is    being    wasted,    and    Just   what 
should  be  done  about  It.  Is  obviously  not  a  Job 
for  the  Houye  Civil  Service  Committee  alone. 
It   Is  a   Job   that   in   the  long   run    must   be 
taken  over  by  Congress  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  committee  discovers  and  the  recommen- 
dations It  makes  on  the  basis  of  It.^  findings. 
The  colum.nlsts  In  Washington  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  affairs  of  Government  em- 
ployees h!»ve  received  numerous   letters  from 
Oovernment  workers  who  complain  that  they 
have  tiK)  little  to  do     To  a  certain  extent  that 
cannot  be  helped      An  agency  entrusted  with 
a  vital  war  task   builds  a  stafT  to  meet  what 
It   expects   to   be    the    demands    that   will   be 
made  on  It.    Tliis  agency  may  not  be  able  to 
time  exactly  the  impact  of  this  demand.     It 
knows  that  sooner  or  later  lUs  resources  will 
be  taxed  to  the  limit  and  that  it  mu.^t  be  pre- 
pared  to  meet  the   problem  when   it  arrives. 
That    Is   perfectly   understandable    and    it   is 
only  a   matter  cf  prudence   on    the  part  of 
admuUstiators   to   be  prepared  for   the  peak 
load  when  It  comes 

But.  obviously,  there  is  something  wrong 
when  an  agency  continues  to  be  overstaffed 
j)erhap«  for  months  and   when  in   all  prob- 


ability It  has  already  attained  lU  peak  loud 
of  work 

Tliere  have  been  complaints  from  em- 
ployees that  certain  supervls/^irs  have  hired 
reckle.ssly.  building  up  large  stalls  because 
they  believe  that  the  larger  the  numt>er  of 
employees  they  supervise  the  greater  will  be 
the  prestige  of  their  positions  and  the  higher 
the  salaries  they  will  be  able  to  command 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  on  sev- 
eral occlusions  a.sserted  that  the  number  of 
employees  supervised  does  not  necessarily 
bear  any  relation  to  the  grade  or  salary  of  the 
supervl.sor.  but  that  lesson  is  one  that  may 
not  have  sunk  in  as  far  as  some  supervisors 
are  concerned. 

Any  such  unit,  built  up  to  gratify  the 
ambitions  of  supervisors  can.  I  believe,  be 
detected  In  the  course  of  such  a  study  as  we 
plan 

We  hope,  and  expect.  In  ths  study  to  get 
the  facts  about  any  overstaffing  that  may 
exist  m  the  Oovernment  service  But  I  think 
we  would  not  be  doing  a  full  Job  if  we  did  not 

also  ifivpstlKatf  undcrsfaffing  which  may  exist 

in  certain  agencies.  It  Is  unquestionably  a 
fact  that  the  load  of  Govrrnment  work  Is 
unequally  di:3tributed.  and  that  seme  agencies 
are  swamped  with  wi.rk  while  olliers  are  get- 
ting along  comfortably  without  accomplish- 
ing too  much.  Clearly  it  ls  unfair  to  over- 
work employees  beyond  their  capacity,  and 
the  recently  enacted  overtime-compensation 
legislation  will  probably  have  a  very  benefi- 
cial effect  in  equalizing  the  work  load 
throughout  the  service.  As  I  see  the  task  of 
the  committee,  however.  It  is  to  get  the  farts 
regarding  government  employment  whatever 
they  may  be.  and  to  that  task  we  shall  sin- 
cerely devote  our  efTorts  for  the  duration  of 
the  study. 

Conducting  a  war  colls  for  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  all  the  energies  of  the  people.  This 
Is  a  war  for  survival,  and  no  man  can  afTord 
in  hl.s  own  interest  or  In  the  mtercbt  of  the 
Nation  to  be  a  slacker.  But  there  are  tre- 
mrndou.s  demands  for  manpower.  The 
Army,  Navy,  war  Industry,  shipping,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  Government  service  are  all 
competini;  for  labor,  and  there  is  obviously 
a  very  difficult  task  in  determining  priorities 
for  the  manpower  and  womanpower  avail- 
able Determination  of  px.licies  is  the  duty 
of  the  highest  authorities,  and  it  is  the 
duty,  similarly,  of  every  American  to  coop- 
erate loyally  ;n  carrying  out  those  policies 
once  they  are  formed 

If  Uncle  Sam  can  set  his  house  In  order. 
can  utilize  h;s  employees  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advanta(;e.  perhaps  relea-'lng  some  of 
them  for  more  essential  nsks  of  carrying  on 
the  war.  he  will  set  a  s;>lend;d  example  to 
Industry  and  the  Amirlcan  people  every- 
where 

We  are  In  this  war  to  win,  and  we  are 
going  to  win  To  win  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  we  must  exert  every  ounce  of 
effort  where  it  will  count  most  To  the  ex- 
tent that  this  study  will  make  that  possible. 
I  believe  we  ire  undertaking  a  task  of  the 
utmi^st  Imporance,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  House  Civil  Service  Committee  will  pur- 
sue it  vigorously  and  patriotically  until  it  Is 
completed 
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OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABA.MA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.    HOBBS.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  romarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  editoiials 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  the 
Anni.ston  Star,  and  the  Atlanta  Cor.sti- 
tutlon: 

I  From  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal  of 

January  30,   1943  | 
A  nasT  TEST  or  labor  s  statesmanship 

The  story  that  some  union  seamen  un- 
loading a  ship  at  Guadalcanal  Island  lai  1  oft 
for  a  Sunday  .so  that  marines  had  to  do  heir 
work  that  day  seemed  implausible  m  the  first 
place,  Guadalcanal  mu-st  offer  no  induce- 
ment whatever  to  leisure  and  men  usually 
don't  hazard  their  lives  lor  1  day  off  Refus- 
ing to  work,  the  seamen  would  have  risked  a 
longer  stay  than  necessary  in  what  must  lave 
been  one  of  the  most  dangerous  spots  in  the 
Pacific  Besides  that,  the  evidence  Is  that 
the  average  union  seaman  has  quite  as  much 
patriotism  as  ether  civlllan.s,  be.«ldes  ui  der- 
golng  far  greater  hardship  and  peril  ban 
other  civilians  do, 

Tlie  tale  was  authoritatively  contrad'.'.'ted. 
moreover,  soon  after  it  was  first  told  That 
did  not  prevent  its  spread,  and  probably  not 
even  the  emphatic  assurance  of  its  falsity 
which  the  Sout.iern  Pacific  commander  !ilm- 
self.  Admiral  HaUey.  has  Just  given  will  stop 
it.  This  Is  the  s;i;nlflcant  thing  for  merrbeis 
of  labor  unions  and  friends  of  labor  unlcn.s — 
the  enormous  zest  with  which  the  story  has 
been  repeated  m  many  quarters:  its  persist- 
ence in  the  face  of  lus  obvious  unlikei;  locd 
and  of  ofBciaj  denial;  the  attempt  to  ke.p  it 
alive  and  string  it  out  by  congressional  in- 
quiry. All  of  that  Is  indicative  of  the  kit  d  cf 
public  opinion  which  is  confronting  organ- 
ized labor  today 

The  Courier-Journal  has  repeatedly  ar- 
gued that  this  hardening  state  of  opinion 
needs  to  be  met  by  union  labor  statesman- 
ship It  cannot  be  siicccs.<-fully  met  by  )ull- 
headcdness  and  defiance.  As  it  hapi)ens. 
Just  at  this  moment  sponsors  not  generally 
friendly  to  unions  have  reported  out  ol  the 
House  Judiciary  Com.mittee  a  trial  ba  loon 
to  test  the  sentiment  of  Congress  on  abnr 
legislation.  This  is  the  Hobbs  bill  to  make 
labor  unions  subject  to  the  Federal  intl- 
racketeeriixg  law  The  bill  was  drawn  last 
year  after  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  sl.c-to- 
one  decision,  had  held  that  the  antl-ra(  ket- 
eerlng  statutes  exempted  unions  frcm  .heir 
application. 

The  case  In  which  the  decision  was  reached 
concerned  a  teamsters'  union  in  New  York. 
There  was  no  question  that  there  had  been 
outright  racketeering.  Union  menit)ers 
would  lay  In  wait  for  trucks  going  from 
New  Jersey  into  New  York  and  by  bentlng 
the  drivers  or  threatening  to  bent  them  would 
extort  a  sum  of  money— the  union  seal  >  for 
a  day's  work.  $9  42  for  a  large  truck,  »8  41  for 
a  small  one  Sometimes  the  union  men  t>ers 
would  give  some  rettirn  in  service,  such  as 
helping  unload  the  truck  at  its  destination. 
But  usually  they  simply  skedaddled  with  the 
money 

All  this  was  outrageous,  of  course.  The 
Supreme  Court  majority  acknowledge  1  as 
much  but  was  convinced  that  Congref?  had 
not  meant  the  Federal  law  to  apply  to  unions. 
However.  Mr  Byrnes,  who  was  then  a  Justice 
and  wrote  the  opinion,  said  signlflca:itly : 
"This  does  not  mean  that  such  activities  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  Federal  legislative  con- 
trol ■  And  there  Is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  beyond  that  reach  Federal  ;mti- 
racketeering  legislation  was  enacted  be<au;e 
local  laws  and  their  enforcement  had  oeen 
proved  Inadequate  against  this  kind  of  h.Tod- 
lumlsm  in  general.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve local  laws  and  enforcement  are  pe- 
culiarly effective  against  \abOT  union  hood- 
lumlsm 

Will  the  labor  lobby  again,  as  It  did  Ir  th« 
last  Congress,  fight  the  Hobbs  biU  and  thus 
again  put  labor  in  the  position  of  prote<tin'^ 
labor  hoodlums?  We  are  8orr>'  to  say  we  are 
afraid  the  lobby  probably  will  do  Just  Uiat. 
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However,  we  r.".nnc't  forbear  saying  that  the 
Hobbs  bill  presents  to  labor  a  magnlflclent 
opportunity  The  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  the 
measure  with  good  grace  The  thing  to  do 
Is  to  make  it  plain  to  the  people  In  this  way 
that  labor  wants  no  trace  of  Immunity  in 
law  for  labor's  ciook?,  and,  incidentally,  la- 
bors crooks  arc  far  less  numeroiis  than  West- 
t)rix)k  Pegler  would  have  people  lielieve 

If  the  hostility  to  labor  of  seme  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Hobbs  bill,  if  exaggerated,  fears 
alx)Ut  dangers  to  unions  in  the  enforcement 
cf  the  law  by  lab<ir-hating  prosecutors.  If  an 
enormous  solicitude  lor  indefensible  stand-by 
and  make-work  rules — If  these  things  prevail 
1m  the  mind  of  labor's  leadership,  then  that 
leadership  will  have  failed  in  what  may  be 
the  first  test  of  its  statesmanship  in  the  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, 


(From   ilie  Annlston    (Ala.l 
February  4.  1943] 


Star  of 


LABOR     STATTSMANSIIIP     TEST 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  which,  like 
the  Annlston  Star,  has  consistently  been  a 
strong  backer  of  labor  in  its  legitimate  a^pira- 
llons,  sees  In  the  Hobbs  measure  to  make 
labor  union?  subject  -o  the  Federal  anti- 
racketeering  law  a  test  of  labor's  statesman- 
ship, a  test  that  can  do  untold  harm  to  the 
organized-labor  movement  If  not  met  suc- 
cessfully by  the  union  leaders 

The  bill,  sp'insored  by  this  district's  Rep- 
r'^scntatlve  Judge  Sam  Hobbs.  was  drawn  last 
year  after  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  6-to-l 
decision,  had  held  that  the  antlracketeeerlng 
statutes  exempted  labor  unions  from  their 
application. 

The  case  on  which  the  decision  was  made 
Involved  obvious  racketeering  practices  by 
a  teamsters'  imlon  in  New  York,  and  the 
court  In  Us  decision  recognized  this  fact,  but 
held  that  the  statute,  as  passed  by  Congress, 
did  not  apply  to  the  unions.  The  Hobbs 
bill's  passage  was  not  completed  at  the  last 
session,  and  hence  had  to  be  reintroduced. 

Now.  there  is  little  question  that  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  intends  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  labor  situation;  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  growing  tired  of  wildcat 
Btrikes.  slanderous  absenteeism,  etc  ,  which 
alow  war  production,  is  demanding  that 
something  be  done.  The  extent  of  the  legis- 
lation will  depend  upon  labor's  reaction  to 
the  Hobbs  bill,  which  is  little  more  than  a 
ti'.al  balloon  to  test  the  sentiment  of  Con- 
giess  on  labor  legislation. 

This  hardening  state  of  nntl-labor  opinion 
must  be  met  by  union  labor  statesmanship 
If  labor  Is  not  to  suffer  extensive  damage,  and 
the  loss  of  seme  of  Its  gains  of  the  past 
decade  It  cannot  be  met  by  bullheadedness 
and  defiance  on  the  part  of  labor's  leaders. 
If  it  is  Congress  may  step  in  and  bear  down 
on  legislation  that  will  destroy  many  of 
labor's  recent  gains. 

The  cntiracketeerlng  legislation  is  not  di- 
rected at  labor  unions  but  at  labor  hoodlum- 
Ism.  Just  a.-;  cthei  antiracketeerlng  statutes 
are  directed  at  hoodlums  If  the  latxir  lobby 
aealn.  as  it  did  in  the  last  Congress,  fights 
the  Hobbs  bill,  it  will  be  putting  organized 
labor  in  the  position  of  protecting  labor 
racketeers,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  own 
iremt>ership. 

The  rank  and  fife  of  organized  laboi  has 
no  I  se  for  the  racketeering  type  of  members 
and  heartily  wishes  to  rid  organizations  of 
these  parasites  who  by  their  actions  taint  the 
entire  movement,  Tlie  Hobbs  bill  presents 
to  labcr  a  great  opportunity  to  rid  itself  of 
these  racketeers  a  clcan-i:p  that  has  l>een 
Impossible  thus  far. 

What  labor  leaders  should  do  is  accept  the 
Hcbljs  bill  with  good  grace  and  in  this  way 
make  It  plain  to  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
both  its  friends  and  foes,  that  labor  wants 
nc  immunity  for  labors  crooks.  Contrary  to 
What  many  lalwr  haters  would  have  tas  be- 
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llcve.  labor  racketeers  are  In  ■  vast  minority; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  damage 
they  have  done  to  the  labor  movement  has 
»>ecn  far  In  excess  of  their  numljers. 

Labor  need  not  fear  the  effects  of  the  Hobba 
bill,  for  it  will  not  result  in  any  persecution 
of  the  movement  in  general;  but  it  will  result 
in  cleaning  out  those  crooks  who  are  bringing 
down  the  wrath  of  many  people  on  labor 
unjustly. 


IFicm   the  Atlanta    (Ga  )    Constitution. 
February  1.  1943 | 

NOT    a    license    rOR    CRIME 

If  a  bill  reported  favorably  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  by  its 
Judiciary  Committee  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land  a  card  of  membership  in  a  labor  union 
will  no  longer  be  construed  as  a  license  to 
commit    certain    crimes    with    Impunity. 

Tlie  measure.  Introduced  by  Representative 
HoBBs.  of  Alabama,  simply  subjects  labor 
U!ilons  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  antl- 
rrickcteerlng  law,  enacted  In  1934.  Tlie  1934 
law  makes  robbery  or  extortion  in  interstate 
c<^mmerce  a  Federal  offense.  It  was  aimed 
at  gangsters  and  underworld  racketeers. 
However,  by  direct  inference,  that  same  bill 
Conceded  that  certain  tj^pes  of  labor  unions 
might  engage  in  similar  activities  when  it 
included  a  clause  specifically  exempting 
"legitimate  labor  disputes  '  frcm  It^  coverage, 

L;i£l  year  a  similar  bill  to  the  Hobbs  meas- 
ure was  approved  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  was  kept  off  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  lalxir  leaders  entered  protests. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  legitimate  labor 
leader  can.  with  straight  face,  object  to  a 
measure  which  is  aimed,  specifically,  at 
racketeering  and  extortion.  That  very  ob- 
jection is  admifsion  that  organized  labor  does 
indulge  in  these  crimes,  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  ground  to  protest 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceded  that 
labor  Indulges  in  these  cfimes,  this  Nation 
has  come  to  pretty  pass  when  Its  Congress 
upholds  a  law  giving  unscrupulous  labor 
leaders  the  legal  right  to  practice  outrageous 
crimes  and  protect.*  them  against  punish- 
ment 

In  tlie  words  of  Representative  Hobbs,  the 
bill  Is  "grounded  on  the  bedrock  principle 
that  crime  Is  crime  no  matter  who  commits 
it,  and  that  robbery  is  robbery  and  extortion 
is  extortion  whether  the  perpetrator  has  a 
union  card  in  his  pocket  or  not." 

11  union  labor  Is  not  willing  to  submit  to 
the  fundamental  law  that  robbery  is  a  crime, 
then  union  lat)or  has  ncjt  only  placed  Itself 
above  the  law  of  the  land  but  above  the  law 
of  Gild  also  "Thou  shall  not  steal'  must 
apply  to  everyone  alike. 


Proposal  To  Sell  the  American  Fanner — 
Not  Down  the  Riyer — But  Involuntarily 
to  Our  Bif  Industrial  and  Financial 
Interests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Loul.siana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  congressional  committee  In- 
quiring into  our  lend-lease  deals  was  this 
week  refused  details  of  the  negotiations, 
contracts,  and  arrangements  being  made 
with  our  allies  and  "good  neighbors"  on 


the  grounds  that  milliary  information 
would  be  disclosed. 

We  hear  rumors  that  we  have  aarlcul- 
tural  missions  in  many  foreign  countries 
to  assist  in  saving  agricultural  lands 
from  floods  and  droughts.  We  had  sup- 
posed that  these  things  were  being  done 
to  aid  in  the  war  effort  until  we  saw  the 
article  in  Capital  Compass  column  of 
Times-Herald  of  February  3.  by  George 
D.  Riley,  stating  that  after  the  war  our 
planners  propose  that  we  obtain  our  food 
supply  from  Latin  America  and  force  our 
farmers  to  move  to  our  cities  to  become 
slaves  of  our  industrialists.  Mr.  Riley  in 
his  column  states: 

It  seems  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics wants  to  make  20  percent  of  the  rural 
population  of  the  United  States  move  tc  cities 
after  the  war,  whether  the  ruralites  like  it 
or  not. 

P.  F.  Elliott,  chief  agricultural  economist  of 
the  department,  says  the  plan  to  cut  post- 
war rural  population  to  80  percent  of  Its 
present  level  is  in  line  with  the  projected 
revamping  of  American  economy,  and  possibly 
that  cf  the  entire  world. 

The  outline  fits  in  snugly  with  recurrent 
repwrts  that  the  planners  have  in  mind  crea- 
tion cf  a  hugely  Industrialized  United  State* 
with  Latin  America  supplying  the  food 

We  hear  that  some  of  our  great 
planners  propose  that  leand-lease  money 
in  large  amounts  be  made  available  now 
for  building  railroads  and  highways  in 
our  good-neighbor  countries  so  at  the 
end  of  the  war  millions  of  people  may 
be  moved  from  the  destroyed  areas  of 
Europe  to  begin  life  anew  on  rich  agri- 
cultural lands  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

This  would  then  require  huge  quanti- 
ties of  industrial  and  farm  equipment 
and  almost  everything  imaginable  that 
would  be  produced  in  our  great  factories 
and  htige  industrial  establishments. 

So  to  complete  the  circle  and  give  our 
new  customers  for  manufactured  articles 
something  to  pay  with,  we  would  quit 
growing  our  food  in  the  IJnited  States 
and  buy  from  our  neighbors,  thus  leav- 
inR  our  own  farmers  of  the  South  and 
West  high  and  dry  without  a  market. 
Thus  we  would  force  them,  contrary  to 
American  ideals,  to  give  up  their  lands 
and  homes  and  move  to  our  cities  to 
become  involuntary  prisoners  and  chat- 
tels of  industry. 

And  the  Irony  of  it  all  Is  that  all  these 
plans  to  destroy  the  American  farmer 
are  being  made  by  the  one  department — 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — that  Is 
supposed  to  be  protecting  him  and  work- 
ing exclusively  in  his  interest. 


Russia,  Doin(  the  Fifhtinc,  Gets  the  Anns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVCS 

Monday,  February  t.  1943 

Mr.    GWYNNE.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
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if»vt:  lu  f.\ii-!iu  iny  rt-marics  in  me  Kic-        alrald  the  lobby  prcbably  will  do  Just  Uiat. 
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followiriR  editorial  from  the  January  22, 
1943.  issue  of  the  Waterloo  Daily 
Courier.  Waterloo.  Iowa: 

RUSSIA.    DCrNG    THE    riCfnTNC.    CrTS     TTIE    ARMS 

Justifiable  pride  In  the  accompllahmenta  of 
our  own  armed  forcest  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  fart  that  the  principal  engagements  of 
the  war  agaln.-^t  Germany  are  be:nK  fought  on 
the  Russian  fr<jnt  It  is  pf)saibJe  that  Iso- 
lated actions  on  this  front  will  never  be  de- 
risive, but  the  slow  exliau.>>lion  of  the  Nazi 
figluing  machine  elTected  by  tiie  Soviet 
armies  will  undoubtedly  be  the  decisive  fac- 
tor in  the  wur  a»  a  whole 

Some  criticism  ha.s  br^n  voiced  in  this 
country  at  the  y^ndinp  of  lend-lease  aid  to 
England.  wherf>ns  Russia,  at  the  present 
time.  Is  contributing  mure  to  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  Hitler.  Ii  wa.s  evidently  In  answer 
to  thi.s  cnilci^m  that  Lend-Lea.se  Adminis- 
trator Edward  Steltmlus.  Jr  .  pre&enied  tig- 
urf.s   recently  on   aid   to  I^u.'f-ia 

The  United  States  is  sending  more  planes. 
tanks,  and  fm,d  to  Russia  than  to  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  battle  zone.  Stettin iU3 
said.  We  have  sent  ,3.200  tanlc^  and  almost 
2.600  planes.  The  British  have  sent  an  ad- 
ditional 2,600  tanks  and  more  than  2.000 
plane*. 

Wliile  los.«es  In  transporting  this  mr.- 
terlal  to  Russia  have  undoubtedly  been 
heav,-,  Brlti.«h  and  American  aid  has  l)c«n 
an  Important  factor  in  recent  Russian 
winter  offensives  The  real  te.^t,  however, 
will  come  next  spring  and  summer  when 
the  world  will  find  whether  Hu.-,.sia.  with  this 

and  additional  Alllid  aid.  can  block  .my  at- 
tempted German  drive  toward  Stalln^rnd, 
Moscow  or  LenlnRrnd  If  the  Rtisslan?  are  to 
hold,  they  mui^t  hold  In  the  summer  what 
they  have  recaptured  this  winter 

In  any  ease.  Stettlnlus'  flgure.s  will  do 
n^uch  to  Justify  continuance  of  lend-lease 
aid  and  remove  -hat  policy  from  the  field  of 
controversy  Lend-lea.'-e  was  originally  de- 
Tised  to  aid  Enj^Iand  In  preparing  to  with- 
stand a  German  Invasion  Partly  because  of 
that  policy.  EnRland  became  so  strong  that 
Hitler  did  not  dire   to  attack 

Now  the  picture  has  changed  and  strategy 
demands  the  continued  exisienc*;  of  a  Rus- 
Man  front  on  a  major  sc:ile  The  public  !.s 
grntined  to  know  that  hnd-lea.^e  distribu- 
tion has  been  amended  to  meet  this  changed 
Eituatlon 


Radio  Address  From  the  Nation's  Capital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  HKW    TORK 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEPn-ATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  my  constituents,  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  over  station 
WNBF  on  February  6.  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Blng- 
haraton.  Johnson  City.  Endioott.  Norwich. 
and  tlie  Thirty-fourth  Congression.il  Dl.strlct, 
I  greet  you  once  more  from  Waablngton. 
which  has  become  In  2  short  years  the  mili- 
tary caplUl  of  the  world.  I  was  thinking 
Just  the  other  day  of  this  bright,  gay  city 
before  Pearl  Harbor  I  recall  so  vividly  now 
walking  up  Capitol  Hill  In  the  warni  spring 
evenings.  lltenJly  dazzled  by  the  brlgbtneea 
of  a  thousand  street  lamps  surrounding  our 
ni.ignlflcent  leffialatlre  edifice  I  recall  so 
vividly  gazing  In  never  lessening  awe  upon 


the  Capitol  dome.  Jn  Itself  a  symbol  of  Amer- 
ica's greitnes."<.  with  Us  brilliant  yet  soft 
whlt«-  ."splendor,  accentuated  by  powerful  rsj-s 
of  giant  searchlights  On  every  side  far  down 
to  the  Pfjtomac  and  Anacostla  Rivers  I  could 
8««e  the  sparkling  wonder  of  millions  of  llphts. 
past  the  lofty  Washington  Monument,  past 
the  noble  memorial  of  Abrahnm  Lincoln,  on 
across  the  brldpe  to  Arlington 

Yes  I  (culd  enjny  iiU  this  bcfi)re  Pparl 
Ha.'-b.T  but  I  rcRiet  to  say  the  t-veiuiik;  heiiUty 
of  Waahlngton  has  been  blacked  out;  blacked 
out  for  the  duration.  One  can  only  remem- 
ber the  matchlei^s  sight  of  the  world's  most 
be.tutLful  capital  city  by  night. 

But  If  Washington  Icoks  grim  and  more 
somber,  .she  Is  also  better  prepared.  Through- 
out the  War  and  Navy  and  Ptntagon  Build- 
ings there  :s  a  bustle  and  a  tension  not  kr:i.'wn 
since  the  days  of  \Vor?d  War  No  1,  The  ex- 
tpn.*lve  lawns  along  the  Mall  and  around  the 
Tidal  Basin  and  Reflecting  Pool  are  now  cov- 
ered w;th  cheap  l(X)klng  temporary  buildings 
for  thoU,sands  of  offices  comprising  tentacles 
for  the  grt.itest  Armies  and  N.ivy  ever  known 
to  mankind  Washington  has  undergone  a 
metamorphosis;  her  appearance  Is  not  u.s  tidy 
and  as  neat,  but  h>  r  ^^tretlgth  Is  t)elng  gath- 
ered. In  this,  your  capital  Is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  We  are  not  as 
tidy  as  we  once  were,  but  we  are  gathering 
our  strength 

We  are  all  very  happy  with  recent  events 
on  the  various  fighting  fronts.  The  year  1913 
has  already  begun  to  shew  th»^  promise  cf  a 
full  victory  Our  anned  forces  have  met  with 
a  degree  of  success  and  are  becoming  stronger 
ns  time  g->es  on.  Our  production  Is  soaring 
We  are  definitely  making  .strides  on  the  home 
front  We  hope  and  pray  tlmt  those  In  au- 
thority will  continue  to  guide  our  course 
wl'^fly. 

In  ccnnecflon  with  our  lf»ader.-hlp — and  I 
want  to  say  that  leadershlj  Ls  not  only  na- 
tional but  ako  State  and  local— I  would  like 
to  read  a  few  able  lines  by  Mrs  Emma  Shep- 
herd Griffith,  historian  of  the  town  cf  Kirk- 
wood,  which  appeared  In  a  column  cf  the 
Blnghamtcn  Press  recently.     I  quote; 

•"COMMUNITY    LEADERS 

"Some  leaders  lead  too  fur  ahead. 
Hlgh-visloned.  unafraid; 
■Yet  ages  after  they  an-  dead 
We  tread  the  paths  they  made, 

"Some  leaders  lead  too  far  behind. 
Nor  se«'m  to  keep  the  track. 
Yet   they   bring  on   the  deaf  and  blind 
Who  else  would  hold  us  back 

"And  some  seem  not  to  lead  st  all. 
Slow  moving  on  the  way. 
Yet  help  the  wcarv  feet  and  sm^ll 
Of  those  who  else  would  .'^tray. 

"Lesd  on,  O  leaders  of  the  racel 
Your  work  Is  long  and  wide; 
We  need  your  help  In  every  pltce — 
Before,  behind.  t)eside" 

Almost  all  business  and  labor  leaders  I 
know  are  really  Just  as  much  for  It  ns  T  am 
They  do  not  ro  along  with  the  Idea  that  capi- 
talism Is  dead  Tliey  know  that  either  private 
business  or  Government  burcaucrucy  must 
save  thLs  country  when  the  war  Is  over,  and 
they  prefer   private  buslne«!.s. 

They  have  a  sound  reason.  You  cannot 
strike  against  a  government.  You  cannot 
even  truly  bargain  with  a  government. 
Wages  and  hours  in  Government  employ- 
ment are  fixed  by  public  law  No  group  of 
Governirent  employees  can  overturn  public 
law  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  backed  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  In  any  knock-down 
contest  between  a  government  and  a  union, 
the  union  Ls  beaten  from  the  start, 

A  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
leatler  In  Washington  had  good  sense  when 
he  remarked  the  other  day:  "I  would  rather 
bar^in  with  any  prlrate  employer  than  with 
any  bureaucrat.     The  bureaucrat  has  Jails," 


Labor  and  business,  therefore,  c.nn  be  frm 

allies  In  preventing  the  governinentalization 

of  this  country.     I    fear  no  direct  fflort  by 

j    labor  to  destroy  business  In  favor  of  govern - 

[    inent      What  I  fear  is  that  people  in  general. 

Including  millions  who  are  wnpe  workers  and 

I    millions  who  are  not,  m.^y  forget  Juft   what 

it  Is  that  makfs  business  go. 

For  this,  I  very  considerably  blame  the 
businessmen  They  are  too  mealyinouthid 
about  the  bas'c  principle  cf  our  econoir  ic 
.■system  They  ha%c  been  intimidated  by  i  11 
the  tirades  against  bloated  Capitalists  ai  d 
swollen  pronts.  V/e  fear  that  the  word  "cap;- 
i  tallsm"  Is  unpopular.  S<j  we  take  refuse 
In  a  nchulous  phrase  r.nd  talk  ab  Alt  the  free 
enterprise  system  And  we  evea  run  to  ccv^r 
In  the  folds  of  the  flag  and  talk  aljout  the 
American    way    of    life 

Such  language  dlsastrou.sly  obscures  the 
main  Issue,  You  cannot  take  a  whiff  of  free 
enterprise  or  a  stretch  of  a  way  ot  life  aud 
start  a  factory  with  It  To  e-art  a  factciy. 
and  to  stun  the  Job*  inside  lliat  factory,  you 
have  to  have  savings.  You  have  to  have 
money.     Yuu  have  to  have  capital. 

It  takes  thousands  of  dollars  of  capital  to 
equip  n  really  modern  factory  with  the  ma- 
chinery for  one  J(j1>  for  cue  wago  worker. 
Freedom  and  Americanism  are  the  atmos- 
phere But  capital  Is  the  heed  In  the  soil 
Unlefs  we  produce  that  seed,  and  unless  we 
plant  U.  there  will  be  no  new  cr.,ps  of  private 
jobs  for  the  American  people  whtn  this  war 
Is  over. 

Right  there  U  the  basic  point,  I  Uiink,  la 
a'.l  plamilng  for  American  post-war  piite- 
Ijerity  And  right  there  Is  the  reason  why  I 
do  not  hesjute  to  say  that  tiie  word  upon 
which  to  fix  Uie  national  mind  at  this  Umi 
Is  simply.  Gutnghtly.  and  frankly,  "capital- 
ism." 

Do  I  sound  old-fashioned?  In  thla  age. 
which  is  prone  to  tlnnk  about  welfare  with- 
out thinking  about  the  wealth  which  Is  nec- 
essary to  welfare,  do  I  sound  reactionary?  I 
summon  to  my  aid  one  of  the  wisest  frlend-s 
cf  labor  and  of  buslncs.s  that  this  country 
h.-is  ever  had,  the  late  Mr  Justice  Brandeis. 
Addre.ssini<  a  trades- union  audiexice  in  Bos- 
ton. Justice  Brandeis  once  eaid; 

"It  is  absolutely  es.sent:al  tliat  a  business 
be  prcfltf.b:e  I  du  not  mean  merely  that  the 
tiuiincss  should  not  be  run  at  a  lots.  I  mean 
that  the  business  thculd  be  lun  under  such 
conditions  tliat  tlie  owner  Is  willing  lo  risk 
his  capital    In   the   bu:=.lness  " 

Note  "risk  his  capital,'  Mr  Brand.ls.  the 
Boclologlcal  and  Judicial  lnuovaU)r  and 
pioneer,  was  for  capitalism;  and.  under  his 
great  shado'v,  I  am,  too.  Withc  ut  ajwlogy. 

Befoic  long  the  Hcu^  of  Rtpreienu.tlves. 
In  wiiich  all  tax  and  revenue  ir.'.hi  must  origi- 
nate, will  consider  tome  sort  of  pay-ac-you- 
go  income  tax  legislation  PersonrJly.  1  am 
fee  no  alternative  but  to  cdopt  a  method  cf 
paying  ones  income  tax  currently  instead 
of  waiting  untii  next  year  to  pay  this  years 
taxes. 

Oh.  yes.  the  people  who  want  to  put  o3 
until  tomorrow  what  we  must  get  done  today 
will  tell  you  that  a  pay-as-you-go  eysttm 
wUl  cripple  everyones  weekly  inccrae  I 
would  be  the  last  one  to  say  ibat  any  tax 
burden  in  these  time.s  is  Iipht  I  do  not 
reilah  the  Idea  of  never  seeinj^  a  percentage 
Of  the  money  I  earn  But  I  would  rather 
pay  Income  tax  as  I  go  along  than  to  wult 
until  next  year  wlieu  I  might  not  have  at 
much  Income  as  I  have  thus  year  and  then 
be  forced  to  pay  a  lump  sum  which  I  will  not 
be  able  to  raise.  It  will  certainly  be  easier 
for  everyone  on  a  budget  e\cn  on  a  war 
budget  to  take  his  Income  tax  out  of  monthly 
or  weekly  earnings  than  to  be  forced  to  bor- 
row tlie  money  at  a  high  rate  of  Interest 
and  thereby  increase  h.s  already  gencroua 
Indebtedness.  I  l>elievc  everyone  agrees  this 
way  la  less  painful 

Let  me  make  this  clear,  however;   th?  bur- 
den must  fall  lightly  upon  the  iow-incoiue 
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groups  Tliei-e  people  are  doing  everything 
they  can  now  to  buy  War  lx)nds.  meeting  a 
higher  cost  of  living,  patilotlcally  responding 
to  every  call  their  community  and  country 
gives.  In  my  opinion,  tax  experts  will  make 
a  sad  mistake  if  they  advocate  placing  a 
heavier  responsibility  upon  the  folks  with 
small  incomes.  The  fellow  who  Is  earning 
big  money  should  be  willing  to  assume  his 
commensurate  share. 

In  conclusion.  ^  want  to  emphasize  again. 
as  I  have  many  times  l)efore,  my  desire  to 
be  of  .erMce  to  my  friends  In  the  Triple 
Cities  and  throughout  my  district.  Remem- 
ber. I  enjoy  splendid  contacts  with  the  War. 
Navy,  Agriculture,  and  other  departments.  I 
win  be  glad  to  take  up  any  requests  you  may 
have  with  these  sources. 

During  the  next  months  there  will  be  an 
Increasing  number  of  married  men  with  chil- 
dren called  up  for  service  To  these  men  I 
stroiigly  urge  get  your  family  affairs  In  order 
before  you  ^o  Check  up  with  the  War  De- 
partment or  recruiting  authorities  what  ycu 
should  do  to  care  for  your  loved  ones  In  your 
absence  Don't  leave  a  stone  unturned.  Ycur 
wives  and  children  deserve  your  first  and 
best  consideration.  Write  to  me.  and  I  will 
supply  you  with  answers  to  questions  y(.u 
may  have  about  dependency  benefits.  Bear 
in  mind,  your  wife  Is  entitled  to  at  least 
$50  a  month,  your  first  child  to  tl2  a  month. 
and  each  one  of  the  other?  to  $10  a  month. 
Call  on  me  for  any  »urther  details.  In  case 
the  departments  do  not  respond  immediately 
to  your  individual  letters,  get  In  touch  with 
me  here  in  Washington  I  will  help  ycu. 
Thank  you. 


ClassiiicatioD  of  Industries  by  War 
Manpower  Commission 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF    I IJ DIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943' 

Mr  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker  the  recent  edict  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  oidering  a  pro 
eram  to  cla.ssify  industries  as  e.s.sential  or 
nones-sentiai  to  the  war  effort  and  na- 
tional welf.iie.  and  thereby  to  exercise 
blanket  autaority  over  the  Nation's  man- 
FKJwer,  i.s  another  flagrant  assumption 
of  authority  not  specifically  granted  by 
Congress. 

Not  only  has  Congress  not  granted  the 
Executive  such  authority  to  make  blan- 
ket classifications  by  industries  or 
groups;  legislation  on  the  subject  quite 
speciljcally  provides  that — 

No  deferment  from  such  training  and 
service  (as  prescribed  In  the  Selective  Service 
Act)  shall  be  made  In  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual and  no  such  deferment  shall  be  made 
of  Individuals  by  occupational  groups  or  of 
groups  of  Individuals  In  any  plant  or  insti- 
tution (Pub  Law  625,  77th  Cong,  title  II, 
June  23.  1942  ) 

That  pas.sage  repeats  a  clear  denial  of 
the  Executive  right  to  cla.ssify  industries. 
group.s.  or  even  individual  plants  in  any 
blanket  manner;  and  certainly  denies  to 
the  Executive  the  very  approach  which 
the  Manpower  Commission  is  attempting 
to  take  in  classifying  certain  types  of 
indu.stry  and  business  as  nonessential. 
In  fact,  Congress  has  acted  quite  ex- 


plicitly in  such  grants  of  power  over  the 
individuals  as  it  has  given  the  Elxecutive, 
and  that  power  is  all  contained  in  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  There,  and  there 
only,  does  the  Executive  derive  such  au- 
thority as  it  has  over  the  individual  citi- 
zen. And  nothing,  cither  explicit  or  im- 
plied, can  be  found  in  the  act  as  a  legal 
basis  for  the  authority  which  the  Man- 
power Commis.sion  now  proposes  to  exer- 
cise over  great  groups  and  classes  of 
people. 

Hence,  completely  without  authority, 
the  Executive  is  .striking  another  devas- 
tating blow  at  thousands  of  American 
bu.siness  enterprises  which  already  are 
being  overwhelmed  in  the  unequal 
struggle  to  remain  alive  through  the 
present  emergency.  In  effect,  this  latest 
edict  amounts  to  a  specific  warning  to  all 
persons  not  directly  employed  in  .some 
approved  war  industry  to  get  out  of  their 
present  jobs  or  be  drafted  into  the  armed 
services.  The  result  ought  to  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  gives  the  matter  a  mo- 
ment's thought.  It  will  not  occur  to 
many  of  the  millions  of  men  threatened 
that  the  Executive  may  be  acting  with- 
out legal  authority  in  driving  them  out 
of  their  present  jobs,  and  there  will  prob- 
ably be  an  early  and  general  exodus  from 
the  so-called  nonessential  fields  of  enter- 
prise. Thousands  of  business  activities, 
already  suffering  extreme  labor  short- 
ages, will  find  their  difficulties  suddenly 
multiplied. 

This  late.st  move  by  the  Manpower 
Commission  is  ju,^t  one  more  in  a  long 
series  of  arbitrary  Executive  actions 
playing  havoc  in  our  civilian  life  without 
making  any  real  and  immediate  contri- 
bution to  our  war  effort. 


Build    Ships,    Yes— But    Also    Sink 
U-Boats— And  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8,  1943 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  statement  by 
Admiral  Sir  Percy  Noble,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1943. 
BtTii.D  Ships    Yes— Btrr  Also  Sink  U-Boats — 

AKD    Now — Ejscobt   Boats     and    More,    and 

More.  Held  Solution 
(By  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Noble.  K.  C   B  ) 

Early  in  1917  I  was  the  executive  officer- 
that  Is.  commi'nder — of  a  very  large,  very  new, 
very  fast,  and  very  powerful  ship  called  the 
Courageous,  and  one  day  while  lying  at  anchor 
In  our  base  :n  Scotland  I  received  a  signal 
to  say  that  Admiral  Sims,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  would  like  to  visit  the  ship.  My  cap- 
tain was  ashore,  so  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  Admiral  Sims  on  tx>ard  and  show- 
ing him  round. 

Just  beton  he  was  going  I  asked  him  If  I 

might    ask   one   question — and    the   question 

was  this:   "You,  sir.  having  Just  come  over 

from  the  United  States,  probably  have  a  very 

(  good,  ccmmon-senee  opinion  as  to  who  is  win- 


ning this  war — spectators  always  see  more  of 
the  game  than  the  players — therefore,  who  do 
you  think  Is  winning  this  war?"  Admiral 
Sims,  after  a  moment's  thought,  replied  very 
briefly,  "If  you  cannot  kill  the  submarine 
sinkings  in  the  Atlantic,  you  will  lose  It." 

SAME   situation    TOOAT 

As  you  know.  America  came  Into  the  war 
very  shortly  after  that  and  jOlned  us  In  fight- 
ing until  victory  came,  but  It  gives  me  a  very 
good  excuse  for  enlarging  upon  what  Admiral 
Sims  said  then  m  relation  to  the  situation  at 
the  present  day. 

The  most  lmp>ortant  factor  governing  the 
conduct  of  the  war  today  Is  shipping.  Every 
new  move  In  the  war  game  meai\s  more  ship- 
ping— shipplrn  to  Russia,  to  north  Africa,  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  South  Pacinc. 
to  mention  some  of  the  more  important  com- 
mitments 

War  nowadays  Is  a  grim  and  desperate  busi- 
ness, and  nowhere  is  It  being  waged  under 
mere  difficult  conditions  and  wltl  more  grim 
determination  than  In  the  battle  of  the  sea 
lanes.  No  m.llltary  barriers,  such  as  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  confine  It 

Across  the  oceans  sail  the  ships  of  the 
United  Nations,  carrying  men.  m.unitlons. 
food,  and  supplies  It  Is  of  these  ships  and 
of  the  men  who  man  them,  and  to  whom 
the  United  Nations  ewe  a  debt,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  theli  peoples  do  not  always 
seem  to  i-eailzr.  that  I  speak  of  today. 

ROUT    ENEMT    ON    SURFACE 

In  3-2  years  of  war  the  German  surface 
ships  have  seldom  dared  to  show  themselves 
on  the  oceans.  When  they  have,  on  rare 
occasions,  they  have  been  brought  to  battle 
and  sunk,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bismarck  and 
of  the  Graf  Spee.  or  have  been  chased  back 
to  their  ports  And  so  the  small  but  pow- 
erful navy  that  Germany  po6ses.ses  has  con- 
fined its  activities  of  late  to  operations  from 
the  Norwegian  coast,  under  cover  of  the  Luft- 
waffe, from  where  It  leeks,  without  success,  to 
stop  our  convoys  to  Russia. 

The  task  of  these  convoy?^  and  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  their  safe  arrival  to  deliver  aid 
to  Russia  Is  a  heavy  one.  The  rout«  lies 
through  2.0C0  miles  of  the  most  inhospitable 
seas  in  the  world.  In  summer  the  white 
nights  In  the  Arctic  give  the  convoys  no  res- 
pite from  the  heavy  attacks  of  German  air- 
craft and  submarines.  In  the  winter  the 
nights  are  long  and  relieved  only  by  the  short 
gray  twilight  which  passes  for  daylight  In 
these  latitudes. 

The  ships  edge  their  way  along  the  -edge  of 
the  ice  pack  In  the  teeth  of  great  gales  and 
mountainous  seas,  when  the  spray  freezes 
Into  sheets  of  Ice  as  it  strike*,  and  life  itself 
Is  hard  to  support  in  the  Intense  cold  It  !• 
in  these  conditions  the  convoys  are  fought 
through  to  Ru.ssla,  Ships  are  Inevitably  lost, 
but  the  great  majority  get  through. 

But  they  got  through  only  l)ecau8e  of  the 
gallantry  and  undaunted  determination  of 
the  men  whc  man  the  ships,  men  who  sail 
in  ammunition  ships  or  In  tankers  full  of 
aviation  spirit,  knowing  full  well  that  one 
bomb  or  torpedo  may  well  result  In  their 
complete  destrtictlon,  and  men  who  fight 
their  guns  In  the  snow  and  the  bitter  cold 
on  reeling  ley  decks,  so  that  the  enemy  turns 
tall  rather  than  press  home  his  attack. 

BOIH   SIDES  LOSE   HEAVILT 

And  so  the  Germans  have  turned  their 
efforts  and  their  production  to  the  war  that 
goes  on  under  the  surface,  and  the  battle  of 
the  Atlantic  which  has  l)een  In  progress  since 
the  first  day  of  the  war,  goes  on  day  and 
night  without  ceajBlng. 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  been  In  com- 
mand of  the  western  approaches  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  charged  with  the  conduct  of  th« 
antisubmarine  offensive.  We  cannot  pubUab 
the  lUta  of  sinkings  either  of  U-lxMU  or  of  our 
own  merchant  ships,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to 
give  most  valuable  information  to  the  enemy. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  point.     Thla 
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I  can  say.  though  that  the  sinkings  of  each 
have  been  heavy 

Have  no  doubt  whatsoever  on  Wila  point: 
It  will  take  all  our  strength,  all  our  reiiuurcea, 
all  our  Ingenuity,  and  ull  uur  dctermluaticn 
lo  overcome  this  great  dan^^er 

In  [)f'acetlme  the  grt-at  bulk  of  tho  people 
of  both  our  countrtr*  know  llfle  about  ship- 
ping and  the  Nav.'s  work  generally.  The 
military  and  air  forces  are  something  much 
more  tansible  because  they  wrrk  and  live 
amonfjst  tJie  fieople  on  land  This  la  quite 
natural,  but  in  wartinrve,  knowledge  by  the 
people  of  the  grtat  part  the  sea  plays  la. 
m  my  opinion,  most  important  Lack  of 
full  realization  of  the  fact  that  winning  the 
war  depends  on  sea  power  can  lead  us  to 
dlsaater  By  .sea  power  I  mean  the  nafe  and 
timely  arrival  of  our  convoys  as  well  as  the 
denial  of  th«  use  of  the  «fa  to  the  enemy. 

THERE  S  BUT  ONE  COURSE 

Unless  we  can  k)cat  the  U-bcats  we  are  In 
danger  of  losuig  our  sea  p>ow(r,  and  there  Is 
only  one  way  to  shorten  this  terrible  con- 
flict.     It  IS  quite  simply     beat  the  U-b<4it  " 

Do  (jur  people  realize  thut  the  tank.-,  the 
guns,  the  airplanes  wh.ch  they  faaJuon  wl'h 
their  own  handa.  the  products  of  th:>  fields 
which  they  harvest  with  "such  care  and  eflort. 
are  dally  being  sunk  on  the  nigh  beus  on 
their  way  to  their  cwn  fl;,'hllng  men  at  the 
front?  That  every  ship  so  lost  prol;  ng«  the 
war.  and  that  every  one  which  arrives  safely 
shorter.-*  it?  That  to  b.-ing  the  Impact  of 
»  ur  ir«.-niendou»  r^jwmrcps  to  bear  on  the 
enemy,  every  flRbting  man  and  every  weapon 
has  to  be  §»-nt  overseas?  That  Hitler  •  best 
weapon  is  )u»t  to  prevent  by  menns  of  his 
U-t>oats  those  men  and  th(«<-  weap<,n»  reach- 
ing the  lighting  fronts?  Becaufio  if  they 
don't  all  I  can  i»ay  Is  this:  "That  the  s<xjner 
they  du  realize  tt  the  sooner  we  shall  win 
this  war  " 

Th're  Is  no  royal  road  lo  siiccess  In  this 
matter  Nothing  but  blofxl.  and  sweat,  nnd 
tetirs  can  achieve  It  But  there  l.s  one  out- 
Ktundmg  es.sential  in  which  we  all  can  help  to 
win  this  war  and  the  pence  which  will  come 
after  It  can  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word, 
•"cooperation  "' 

SHIPS  ALONE   NOT  ENOT'CH 

It  in  ni>t  .sufflnent  by  it-self  to  butid  more 
ships  tlian  the  .subniaiine«  sink  You  c.ui't 
riplace  crews  like  yt  u  can  ship*'  Nut  only 
have  we  a  very  gre.it  deal  of  Ifcway  Id  make 
t.p.  but  valu  ibie  curguca  go  to  the  bottom 
with  I'vi-ry  i«hlp  itunk 

Tbe  answer   u   to  sink  the   submarine    by 
•Morts.  more  e»c«irtf.  and  yet  more  escorts, 
VOrklng  In  the  closest  c^x  perutloti  with  euch 
other  and  with  the  air  forcer;  which  hunt  the 
hUbmiiMnc     (rum     lltv     mr       And     yrt     uKaiii 
numbers     of     cscortu     itre      iiwt      lh'-iii^clvi.» 
enough      They  must  bo  trained  to  work  as  a 
team    anticipating  every  nicve  of  the  '*nemy 
and  countettng  it  with  swift  offen.nlve  action, 
for  It  Is  wrong  to  think  of  the  buttle  o(   the 
Atlantic     as     dt-fetiAlvr      No     r<'Otb.ill     U ;  in 
would  take  the  field  without  pmctlce  and  a 
full   knowledge   of    the    taclUn   of    the    game, 
t mined  to  work  with  each  other  as  a   teum 
8f>  It  U  with   the   war  at   M-a.  and  an   dive 
bomburs  arc  synchrouizid  wllli  Infantry  at> 
tacks,  au  muat   the  work   of   the  air   patrola 
be    synchronized    with    that    of    the   ercorta 
t)therwl»«"  gaps  are  left  in  the  lln*'  of  {li-m.-es 
III  whu'h  the  enemy  will  take  full  ad\uiit,ii(' 
If  there  la  still  nerd  of  an  example  to  point 
the  moral  it  la  thla:   The  armada  which  tailed 
acroM  tbe  ara^  to  the  shore*  of  north  Africa 
waa  the  biggest  amphlbloua  expedition  In  the 
history  of  war      It  constated  of  hundreds  of 
^hlp•  of  all  kinds,  and  w»a  Moorted  by  the 
warship*  of  the  Britiah  and  American  Navlet 
Yet  so  good  waa  the  planning,  so  excellei.t  the 
secrecy,  and  ao  cloae  the  cooperation,  that  of 
thoae  hundreds  of  ahips  not  one  was  lost  be- 
fore the  Mediterranean  waa  entered,  and  only 
one   before    the   thlps   cast   anchor   off   the 
beaches      Aa    an    example    of   what    can    be 
achieved    with  adequate  escort   forces,    it   Is 


unique  But  If  we  can  produce  the  ships  and 
the  aircraft,  and  train  their  crews  In  thl.s 
deadly  game  of  hunting  the  submarine, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the  exception  I  have 
given  you  should  not  become  the  rule.  In  the 
past  years  we  have  met  dlsa.sters  by  having 
too  little,  too  late  This  U-lxiat  campaign 
cannot  t)e  beaten  by  Uio  much,  much  too 
late.    It  has  gut  to  be  plenty  no*. 


Asylum  for  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  rrtw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  grjiiucd  it-  exteno  my  remarJcs  in 
the  Rif  ORD  I  include  the  following  state- 
meiu  maJf  by  me  ove»-  .station  WNEW, 
Sunday,  February  7.  1943: 

American  tradition  lists  many  noble  names 
that  sought  refuge  In  our  shores  and  became 
part  (It  the  American  legend  George 
Wa.'-hlngton's  grandfather  waa  a  political 
rpfugPi-  Tlie  fight  for  freedom  of  conscience 
l"d  William  Penn  to  the  prisons  of  Englund 
from  whence  he  fled  to  the  New  World  Tom 
Paine  who  dated  pen  The  Rights  of  Man 
Med  twice  to  thl.t  country  once  from  England 
and  c.ice  tr<  m  France  in  the  clays  of  the 
Kreruh  H€vo;ution  and  cur  own  light  for  m- 
dfiK;nd-Mice  Out  of  Ireland  as  rellguus 
refugees  came  the  forebears  of  Wocdrow  Wil- 
son And  among  the  forty-elghters  who  fled 
the  PrtiH.slan  Junkers,  then  as  men  do  now 
were  the  fathers  of  Justice  Brandels  and 
Adolph  Oih.s  My  own  grandfather  came 
over  with  Carl  Schurz  In   1848 

The  fl(]:ht  for  freedom  contlnu-s  through 
the  ages,  the  upward  8trui.'i:le  of  mankind. 
and  now.  once  again,  refti^eea  fleeing  death 
and  oppression  seek  asylum  with  the  right  to 
live.  work,  and  pr.iy 

Under  dnte  (^f  Januarv  28  nn  all-pnrty 
delegation  In  bfjth  Hcuses  of  the  Brl'i«h 
Parliament  Bp|-««aled  to  the  Brltl-h  Oovern- 
melil  to  save  the  Jews  from  aiiiilh;lat  lurj  at 
the  hands  of  Hitler  and  his  ■atcllltet  It  Is 
very  eiicouragtrig  to  ne'e  that  Foreign  S-cre- 
t.rv  Anthony  Eden  sUted  that  coiivrmntions 
u<-te  pr<({rc««ing  contlnu.iUy  anionit  the 
Utiirrd  Nafii  n«  with  a  vu  w  "to  npeditlng 
the  vutory  and  restoring  liberty  to  the  en- 
sl.ived  pe.  pies  of  Europe  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible  moment  " 

MesMires  wre  also  formulated  In  a  meet- 
ing of  peers  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  the  following  purposes 

1  Appi'/iK  h  the  Oeimiin  Government 
t)ir..Uk;h  thr  f)rop<T  channelH  with  the  pro- 
posal th.4t  Jf  wi  under  German  control  be 
allowed  to  Uavp 

2  AiUK  i.iue  that  the  Brltl«h  Government. 
I's  donunion»i  and  colonies  snd  other  Alll<  d 
Nations.  inrtudinK  the  United  Blalea,  will 
offer  lefUKe  to  Jews 

3  Provide  facilities  for   trunaportlng  Jews 

4  Encourage  neutrals  to  help  in  receiving 
them 

Deputy  Prime  MInUter  Attlee  gives  the 
encouraging  statement  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  several  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  "that  his  Government  Is  now 
Working  on  certain  practical  prop»)s«ls  to  aid 
Jewl.sh  refugees  and  that  his  Government 
Intends  U)  bring  atout  an  end  to  Hitler's  mass 
extermination  of  Jews." 

It  Is  hoped  that  all  these  good  Intentions 
wUl  result  In  some   International  agreement 


whereby  Jewish  and  other  refugees  fleeing 
the  Nazi  scourge  can  find  asylum.  It  Is  hi  ped 
also  that  the  United  8Ufes  will  not  sliirk  lis 
responsibility  la  thia  regard — Its  rt-sponsi- 
bllity  to  common  humanity 

The  world  stands  ac;hH8t  at  the  massacre  of 
a  people  whose  only  crime  la  that  they  are  of 
the  same  race  la  which  Christ  and  11^ 
apostles  were  born. 

The  voice  of  America  In  International  af- 
fairs Is  mast  potent.  That  voice  should  not 
be  silent  In  an  attempt  to  aold  back  the 
flood  tide  of  Nazi  cruelties  and  atrocities 
against  Jews,  the  matter  cannot  be  toseed 
aside  as  Is  being  done  by  some  b(n:t;htcd  or.es 
that  it  Ls  a  Jewish  question  and.  therefore,  no 
aHalr  of  ours.  That  attitude  was  displayed  In 
many  countries  novp  .-ufferlng  under  the  Npzi 
heel  The  Czech  in  fcelf-deceptinn  said  that. 
then  the  Poles,  then  the  French,  nnd  what 
was  a  Jfwlsh  problem  became  a  wcrld  prob- 
lem and  we.stern  civilization  now  finds  Itself 
almost  at  the  brink  of  destruction 

The  question  might  well  be  asked.  How 
can  we  be  cf  concrete  help"* 

Amo:;g  other  things,  the  admlnl.-^tratlnn 
can  broadcast  warnlng«:  by  «hjrt  wave  to  tlie 
people  f.f  Oeimany  and  Italy  holding  them 
and  their  leaders  ref^ponsible  for  the  atrccitlc's 
visited  upon  the  Jews  and  others 

Pol.tlcal  and  financial  aid  mlnht  well  h- 
given  by  the  United  Nations  to  Jews  and 
other  victims  who  have  Bucce;ded  in  escap- 
ing the  Nazis  A  temporary  "opin  dooi" 
mlRht  be  attempted  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  by  way  of  giving  tempo; nry 
fhrltir  as  "visitors"  at  least  to  those  esc-plnj; 
rro;n  Nazi-dominated  territories  Requests, 
coupled  with  flnancuil  aid.  tan  be  mr.de  by 
the  adm;nl^•ratlon8  of  the  neutral  countries 
that  tlu'y  be  liberal  In  kfianting  piKsjxrt.'-  cr 
iininigratiori  \i5as  Such  a  \l5acculd  be  made 
valid  for  .say.  a  short  period  cf  2  y-'ars  Food. 
medicine  and  clothing  to  succor  the  esc  ipees 
could  be  given  to  neutral  countries  like  Tur- 
key. Ireland  Sv.itzerland.  Sweden,  and  pan- 
American  nations  on  the  condition  that  they 
grart  them  asylum 

Vlchy-liispircd  decrees  new  operative  in 
parts  of  Mcrtjcco,  Ageria,  and  Tunisia  mu.st 
be  summarily  abro^nttd  There  would  be  no 
purpose  strved  either  In  mllllary  or  political 
strategy  In  the  maluU>n«nce  of  any  of  these 
restriction!' 

Both  England  and  the  United  States  must 
rrdeflt.e  thtlr  linmli^ratloii  polici's 

It  Is  well  m  this  connection  to  quote  the 
resolution  adtptcd  ny  the  Chur>  h  Peace 
Union,  comprised  of  tlergymen  bnd  la>men. 
repreat-ntliig  various  ffllgioUs  deiioinlnu- 
tloiis: 

"We  urue  further  that  havens  of  refuge  and 
•  •yliim  be  provided  In  all  the  free  ccuntr'.es 
of  the  world  Including  the  United  Btstes. 
for  such  Jews  as  can  be  rescued  fi'in  the 
bell  of  ra»c.i.t  Eur«.i:e  We  urge  that  the 
United  Nulloiis  KUe  their  liuinfci.ate  ihouttht 
and  uiieniion  to  the  pi»»^ibUitieB  ttt  Palestine 
ri  a  preiei.t  place  of  refU(te  for  some  of  tlia 
Ji*ii  now  living  in  dendly  peril  We  r«c  g. 
ii!«e  that  Palestine  us  s  homeland  cannot 
solve  sit  the  problem*  of  the  Jews,  btit  we 
urKe  that  onMderstlon  be  given  to  the  policy 
of  «jpeninK  this  country  Uj  inrreaard  immi- 
gration at  the  end  of  the  war,  thus  permit- 
ting the  persecuted  either  to  settle  m  their 
former  homes  or  U>  recoiisiruct  their  lives 
In  the  ancient  land  of  their  fathers  We  join 
till  civ.llzed  mankind  in  a  demand  that  in 
the  post-Wiir  worW  there  be  established  a 
political  economic  ar.d  social  status  for 
Jews  and  JudiUum  consmtent  with  the  re- 
quirement of  decency  and  democracy;  that 
Jews  shall  be  free  men;  and  tliat  the  Jewish 
tradition  shall  be  free  to  fulflll  itself." 

Many  protesu  have  been  made  against  the 
Nazis.  Wc  can  protest  to  high  Heaven.  We 
can  express  horror  at  the  Nazi  cruelties,  but 
fuch  should  be  a  prologue  to  the  acts  of  real 
relief  to  follow  We  in  this  country  might 
set  an  example  Our  immigration  la  limited 
to   150,000  a  year.     That   number  Is  divided 


li:ULl.>Liy      illlU      UUiillCisa      eta      »ium_.-K3».«ii,»»»». 

In  fact,  Congress  has  acted  quite  ex- 


good,  ccmmon-sense  opinion  as  to  who  is  win-  I    I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  point.    TW. 
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Into  national  quotas.  The  British  and  Ger- 
man quotas  comprise  well  nigh  two-thirds 
thereof.  Of  the  65.000  Britons  admissible 
each  year,  only  962  Immigrants  came  In  last 
year.  Two  hundred  and  forty-four  came 
from  Scotland  and  36  came  from  Wales.  The 
balance  of  the  quota  numbers  for  Great 
Britain  went  to  waste.  The  German  quota 
Is  27.370  Less  than  20  percent  of  this  was 
u?ed  and  more  than  80  percent  went  to  waste. 
Most  vicll.TLs  cf  Nazi  opprefeslon  hall  from 
those  countries  that  have  pitifully  small 
quotas 

Note  the  annual  quotas  from  the  following 
countries: 

Belgium.  1.304;  Estonia.  100;  France,  3.086; 
Hungary.  869;  Latvia,  236;  Lithuania,  386; 
Poland.  6.524;  Rumania,  377;  Russia.  2.712. 
This   Includes  European   and   Asiatic   Russia. 

S-snificanily.  if  all  the  vL'^as  were  granted 
for  which  applications  had  been  made  and 
are  now  pencing.  the  total  number  of  Immi- 
grants would  still  be  only  10  percent  of  cur 
pre-war  immigration  quota. 

I  would  not  Increase  the  total  quota  for  all 
nations  I  would  leave  It  at  150  000.  I  would 
fclmply  rearrange  the  size  cf  the  quotas  or 
room.s  In  the  edifice  of  Immigration.  I  would 
reduce  somewhat  the  size  of  the  room  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  size  of  the  room  of  Ger- 
many proportionately.  I  would  make  larger 
some  of  the  ether  rooms,  like  the  quotas  from 
Rumania.  Belgium.  Hungary,  Latvia.  Poland, 
etc 

Great  Britain  It  a  far  greater  offender  than 
we  are  when  It  comes  to  the  exclusion  of 
Immigrants,  particularly  Jews  Both  the 
homeland  and  the  commonwealths,  the 
Crown  colonies,  and  the  mandated  territories 
are  hermetically  sealed  against  refugees. 
Onlv  a  mere  trickle  goes  Into  Palestine 

The  Commonwealth  of  South  Africa  has  a 
population  of  2  000  000  whites  and  7.000.000 
blacks.  It  Is  one-half  the  size  of  the  United 
Statci.  Since  1938  practically  no  Jews  have 
been  permitted  entrance  Australia,  which  Is 
larcer  than  the  United  States,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  7.000.000.  Its  doors  are  closed.  New 
Zealand  has  a  population  of  1,500.000.  No 
Jew  can  enter 

Chaim  Weizmann  In  the  January  1D42  l".8ue 
rf  Foreign  A.Talrs  states  there  Is  room  In 
Palestine  for  400  000  more  Jewish  families, 
making  a  total  of  2.000  000  souls. 

L^gn!  IminlKration.  assured  by  the  Mnc- 
Don.ild  White  Paper  of  1939  permits  entrance 
of  7.">  000  Jews  In  a  R-year  period.  It  Is  de- 
plorsble  fhnt  thuii  far  only  45  000  immigra- 
tion certtflcates  have  been  granted. 

It  mu^ht  be  well  for  the  allied  and  western 
rations  tn  re.ich  an  aKteement  to  accept 
yearlv  m  i«.i«oiiable  number  of  refU((ees  of  ull 
faiths  let  US  say.  10.000  for  larger  fountrlis 
like  Brazil  and  Cnonda.  7.500  for  Mexico  (es- 
pecially Lower  Californln)  and  Argentina, 
9,000  for  Venezuela.  Chile,  E«ypt,  Morocco, 
Algeria,  etc  Jews  In  their  asylum  will  have 
much  to  offer  For  exnmple,  Jewish  refugers 
In  this  country  have  added  Immeaturably  to 
rur  economic  worth  They  have  not  sub- 
trncted:  they  have  added  to  our  wealth  It  is 
Intertill ing  to  note  that  the  figures  of  the 
F)reii;ii  I'r>'prrty  C<»ntrol  show  that,  exclusUo 
f'f  t!ic  capital  (if  a  few  rich  Immlgranu  a 
mnKiiniim  of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollnrh  has 
been  brought  In  since  \933  In  New  Yt^rk 
City  these  jifugees  have  created  scores  of  new 
Industries  It  la  reported  by  the  Committee 
for  Selected  8tudleF  that  150  immigrants  have 
recently  brought  150  new  trades  to  the  United 
etates  and  are  now  making  articles  which 
were  foimerly  Imported,  such  as  fine  leather 
goods,  gloves,  perfumes,  Karlsbad  wafers, 
Vienneisc  knitted  goods.  As  a  result  of  the 
ettablishment  of  glove  manufacturing,  we 
need  no  longer  look  to  Europe  for  cur  supply 
cf  gloves.  Diamond  cutters  have  transferred 
their  business,  together  with  their  special 
•kills,  from  Belgium  and  Holland  to  the 
United  States  All  these  businesses  have 
given  employment  to  Americans. 


It  Is  Interesting  also  to  note  that  our  great- 
est  periods  of  prosperity  have  l>een  the  pe- 
riods of  greatest  immigration.  Our  periods 
of  depression  have  been  the  periods  of  low- 
est Immigration.  Whenever  we  have  had 
large  mass  Immigration,  the  number  of  avail- 
able Jobs  has  continuously  Increased  and 
prosperity  dawned  upon  us.  With  the  de- 
cline of  Immigration  there  has  always  been 
the  decline  In  business  activity  and  economic 
stagnation. 

Remember,  it  was  our  immigrants  who 
tunneled  our  mountains,  built  our  subways, 
highways,  and  bridges,  dug  the  coal  and 
made  our  prairies  rich  farm  land  They  were 
the  hewers  of  stone  and  carriers  of  water. 
They  made  America  great. 

Then,  there  is  also  Alaska.  A  few  years  ago 
a  plan  was  offered  providing  a  refugee  set- 
tlement there.  The  climate  is  not  as  cold  as 
one  would  Imagine.  It  has  a  population  of 
72,524  as  reported  In  the  last  census  taken 
In  October  1939  In  an  area  of  586.400  square 
miles.  Great  opportunities  are  open  for  the 
development  of  the  Territory  At  its  worst. 
It  would  tie  tiettcT  than  Poland  or  Rumania. 
It  is  worthy  of  investigation  Certainly, 
Alaska  is  rich,  with  Its  untold,  untapped  nat- 
ural resources.  A  reasonable  number  cf  refu- 
gees could  easily  be  assimilated 

It  Is  disheartening  and  sfjrrowful  to  speak 
of  Jews  being  shunted  off  In  manner  Indi- 
cated, but  we  must  be  realistic— any  port  In 
the  storm. 

Assuredly,  at  the  peace  conference  table 
duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  Jews 
and  other  refugees  must  be  permitted  places. 
The  plea  of  the  Jew  In  a  post-war  era  must 
be  recognized.  His  stattis  must  be  well  de- 
fined. Righteousness,  decency,  and  democ- 
racy should  be  the  guiding  posts  to  the  end 
that  Jews  may  be  freemen  In  the  countries 
In  which  they  live  They  too  mu"!t  be  ac- 
corded the  four  freedoms  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

Enlightened  minds  must  help  alleviate  the 
terrible  conditions  that  may  again  arise  to 
confront  them.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to 
incorporate  In  any  peace  treaty  the  obliga- 
tions ot  nations  to  give  the  Jews  equal  rights 
with  others,  but  some  International  police 
force  must  l>e  devised  to  enforce  these  human 
rights  accorded  the  Jews.  Saving  clauses 
have  appeared  In  covenants  heret/ifore,  but 
they  havt  been  mere  empty  promises.  Re- 
pudiation and  eva.'lon  of  these  rlghu  must 
be  prevented.  I  repeat  this  must  \>e  so  not 
only   for  Jews  but  for  all  minority  pefjples. 

The  Jews  returning  U)  their  homes  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  (If  homes  remain  unshattered) 
win  find  themselves  still  Insecure  Disturbed 
economy  of  these  countries  ravaged  by  Hitler 
will  Indeed  not  be  helpful  Ui  the  Jews  They 
again  may  be  the  whipping  boys  and  scajje- 
goiits  They  will  again  be  blamed  for  all  the 
Ills  of  the  land  Muft  they  always  remain 
unwanted?  As  Dr  Philip  8  Bernfteln  says 
in  a  current  isfue  of  the  Nation  "They 
are  driven  about  like  the  last  dying  leaves 
before  the  chill   winds  of   winter." 


Donation  of  Africalturai  Scrap  by  Albert 
Sto«i*cl  of  Ottunwa,  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1943 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  country  the  fact  that  diiring  tbe 


drive  for  agricultural  scrap  Mr.  Albert 
Stoessel,  401  North  Madison  Street.  Ot- 
tumwa.  Iowa,  has  donated  to  the  Govern- 
ment over  86  tons  of  scrap  metal,  which 
has  been  shipped  to  the  mills  for  process- 
ing. This  scrap  was  worth  approxi- 
mately $1,000,  Such  generosity  on  the 
part  of  one  individual  in  helping  the  war 
effort  deserves  commendation  and  the 
recognition  of  the  country  at  large. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Stoessel : 

In  connection  with  the  scrap  drive  I  have 
noted  With  ccnslderable  pride  the  generoiu 
contributions  made  throughout  the  14  coun- 
ties of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  but 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  no  other  one  person  waa 
as  generous  as  yourself  In  this  great  patriotic 
effort.  I  am  simply  amazed  at  your  ability  to 
gather  up  86  tons  of  scrap  metal,  which  I 
understand  Is  the  amount  you  donated,  and 
which  was  worth  In  the  neighborhood  of 
•1.000      My  sincere  congratulations  to  you. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Induitry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOL8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr,  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indiutry, 
which  was  created  more  than  50  years 
ago,  has  done  a  gocxj  Job  in  the  control 
of  livestock  diseases  as  well  as  the  in- 
spection of  meats  under  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  program. 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  7, 
adopted  by  the  Kansaa  State  Senate. 
January  21,  1943,  opposing  the  transfer 
of  the  Meat  Inspection  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Indttstry  to  the  new 
Food  Distribution  Division.  The  reaolu- 
tion  is  as  follows; 

By  an  act  of  Conercss  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Indtwtry  waa  created  In  18S4, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Solomon.  The  de- 
velopment and  guidance  of  the  Bureau  has 
successfully  brought  about  a  disease -control 
program  now  operating  under  the  direction 
of  Dr  John  R  Mohler,  whose  ability  Is  rec- 
ognir<ed  throughout  the  world  as  a  genitia  in 
the  control  of  livestock  diseases  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  Federal  meat- 
lns|>ectlon  program  Under  his  direction 
f(K)t-and-mouih  disease  has  beeu  eliminated 
from  the  UniU-d  States  and  th*  occurrence 
of  such  diseases  as  Texas  fever,  cattle  and 
sheep  scab,  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  black  leg, 
hog  cholera,  malignant  edema  has  either 
been  minl'nlzed  or  practically  eliminated  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  8tat4». 
Through  his  endeavors  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion m  the  United  SUtea  Is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  and  through  his 
scrutiny  and  effective  quarantine  programs 
we  have  been  able  to  Keep  out  many  of  tbe 
Infectious  diseases  of  foreign  countries  that 
are  of  untold  values  to  the  livestock  interests 
of  this  country  as  well  as  public  health. 
Any  curtailment  of  Dr.  Mohler's  authority 
could  possibly  bring  about  a  serious  menace 
to  our  livestock  Industry  as  well  as  to  our 
meat  food  supply.  The  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Mexico  are  reported  to  be  tne  only 
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thr*e  countries  In  the  world  today  that  are 
Tree  of  fiX)t-iind-mouth  dis«'ase,  which  can  b<* 
atlrlbuled  directly  to  Dr.  John  R.  Mohlcr  s 
meat-Inspection  proKiam  in  cooperation  w!Ui 
the  i»cvernmpiits  of  Mexico  and  Cannd.i 

Whereas  we  are  adv  «ed  that  the  meat-ln- 
epcctlon  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  has  by  Exe-cutlve  order  been  trans- 
ferred from  that  bureau  to  the  new  Food  Dis- 
tribution Dlvuslon;  and 

Whereas  no  Government  iigcncy  has  func- 
titmed  more  efBciently  iii  the  Interest  of  the 
livestock  industry  than  the  Meat  Inspection 
Division  In  c<'rrelati"n  with  field  Inspectlcn 
or  the  Bureau  of  Animftl  Industry  In  the 
quarantine  and  control  of  anlmul  d:si»aj>efi: 
Therefore,    be   It 

RrMilved  by  tftp  Karu-nn  Lrg^itlature.  That 
the  Bureau  of  Anlm.il  Industry  be  restoreil  U> 
its  full  power  as  has  exis-ted  .since  18fi4.  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  fo:  A'ardetl 
to  each  of  the  K«n?:a«  United  States  Senators 
and  to  each  of  the  Kansas  Representatives  tji 
Congresa. 


Surplus  Commodities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF- 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  tiie  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  gruesome 
situation.  I  have  been  receivinfj  infor- 
mation from  a  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents to  the  effect  that  the  P^'dera)  Surplu.s 
Commoditle.s  Division  of  the  Agriculture 
Marketing  Administration  is  distributing 
butter  and  other  food  products  to  schools 
whether  they  want  or  can  use  th^m  or 
not. 

In  the  editorial,  which  is  herewith  In- 
serted, from  the  Bucyrus  <Ohio)  Tele- 
graph-Forum, it  statt\s  that  one  of  the 
schools  in  that  .section  was  given  100 
pounds  of  butter,  that  later  that  .school 
was  required  to  take  another  50  pounds 
uhon  it  was  not  n»'t  d(>d. 

I  have  a  Iett«'r  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents in  which  he  tells  me  of  an  in- 
stance where  a  rural  school  had  been 
forced  to  accept  75  pounds  of  butter 
which  the  school  did  not  want  and  did 
not  need,  and  that  the  butter  wa.s  finally 
used  in  frying  hamburgers.  The  same 
party  also  informed  me  that  last  sum- 
mer a  local  relief  di.>tribiiting  office  in 
my  district  took  about  150  hams  ovit  to 
the  city  dump  and  burned  them  because 
they  had  them  left  over,  for  if  they  had 
reported  a  surplus  their  allotment  would 
have  been  reduced  tlie  next  time  and 
meanwhile  the  hams  had  spoiled. 

If  these  thins;s  are  tnie.  and  I  have  no 
r'^a.son  to  doubt  that  they  are,  a  crime  of 
the  first  sort  is  being  committed  against 
the  whole  country. 

There  Ls  little  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  this  is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  Is  just  what  the  people 
should  expect  under  the  terrible  bureauc- 
racy that  the  New  Deal  has  brought 
forth.  Nor  shouJd  we  be  at  all  surprised 
If  the  political  planners  bring  this  Na- 
tion to  A  state  of  starvation.    There  is 


no  question  in  my  mind  that  they  are 
destroj'lnp  America. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  destroy  the 
cruel  bureaucratic  tactics  that  are  sap- 
ping the  life  of  our  Nation.  That  is  to 
destroy  the  bureaucracy  itself,  by  which 
I  mean  abolish  all  such  agencies  as  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Division  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administra- 
tion. 

The  following  editorial  certainly  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  I  hope 
evei7  Coii5Ties.sman  can  find  time  to 
read  it : 

SURPLUS  commcd:ties 

If  the  distribution  of  so-calltd  surplus 
coininiKlities  rver  had  a  place  in  our  economy 
that  plact-  tt  ii><,'d  to  exi.'^t  the  da\  this  coun- 
try began  Us  arms  proRtam  long  ago.  Yet 
surplus  commodities  art  still  t>eing  handt-d 
out  frte  In  tliese  days  of  the  biggest  indus- 
trial boom  m  ail  American  hutory.  Ol  par- 
ticular dij^ust  1"  the  disiribuuou  ol  bJtter 
at  a  'line  when  thousanas  of  housewivts  art- 
tramping  the  slrt-eu  from  one  suire  to  an- 
other trying  to  buy  a  pound  or  half  a  pound 
at  a  tlmt'  And  the  Government  is  handing 
It  out  •free"  to  rural  schools;  handing  It  out 
In  lots  beyond  the  schools  ability  to  use  It; 
handing  it  out  where  there  l*  tlie  means  of 
securing  it  by  purcha.so 

The  December  dutributlon  report  lor 
Crawford  County  shows  that  dry  mlUc.  c:mned 
milk  (also  being  ratlouod  to  all  of  ua). 
canned  pork  ana  beans,  cheese  i  about  to  be 
rationed),  apples,  and  grapefruit  Juice  »ere 
handed  out  during  the  month  Defending 
the  distribution  during  December  of  XJi 
p<jund8  of  butter,  Ixxral  Ui.stributor  R  L. 
HtrUer  smd  that  the  butter  is  butter  that 
htiti  been  in  cold  storage  since  the  1939  mar- 
ket The  people  will  hardly  accept  this  as  a 
reason  why  thit.  cold-storage  butter  cannc  t 
be  relca.sed  to  retail  8U)re.s  lor  their  purcl;ia«e 
ln.stt.ud  of  being  handed  out  'iree.' 

If  ever  Uiere  was  a  tune  in  this  countr;  s 
hlatory  that  every  man  can  have  a  Job  if  he 
wants  It,  It  IP  today.  And  if  ever  m  American 
hi6tory  there  was  a  time  when  there  should 
be  no  need  of  the  Qnvernment  paying  big 
saUrle*  to  maintain  surplus  commodity  dis- 
tributors and  offices,  it  ih  now.  And.  further. 
If  ever  Uiere  Wiis  a  tune  when  there  is  no 
need  to  make  .such  distribution  on  such  a 
wholesale  scale.  It  is  now 

An  instance  Is  reported  at  one  Crawfoiri 
County  «  hiK.i  which  wius  given  100  jxninda 
of  butter.  Later  tins  8cho«.»l  wa.s  required  to 
take  another  50  pounds  when  it  was  not 
nced«d  acci>rdlng  to  most  reliable  authority 
If  the  New  Dealers  who  haven  t  yet  learned 
that  the  country  is  financially  inipenlled  by 
the  war  on  top  of  their  10  years  of  wa.^te- 
fulness  are  so  hard  up  to  get  rid  of  butler 
that  ihcy  have  to  ask  sthool-  u>  accept  it, 
then  they  might  try  putting  It  on  the  market 
and  .-^ee  how  long  it  lasts  under  the  honest- 
purchi'.sc  pliin  of  Amerira  s  housewives 

Theie  arc  stiU  poor  people  in  thi.s  country 
N  )  one  denies  that.  There  always  have  been 
and  there  always  w;U  be.  but  there  are  not 
50  many  th.nt  the  Governmen*  needs  to  mam- 
t'lin  a  surplus  commodity  division  here  As 
a  pe<^ple  we  cared  for  these  unfortunate.s  be- 
fore Franklin  Roo-sovelt  ai.d  hi.s  .spenders 
were  known  outside  of  Tamman.  Hall,  and 
we  can  do  it  again  at  a  far  les.s  per  capita 
cost  to  us  than  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  the  surplus  commodity.  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Adminl-stratlon,  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration and  all  the  rest  of  the  "planned 
economy"  that  put  us  In  financial  perU  long 
t>efore  there  was  a  thought  of  war  Today 
we  are  being  toJd  that  we  mtut  dig  and  dig 
for  taxes  because  war  costs  money.  Sure, 
WW  coats  money,  and  Mr  and  Mr?.  America 
stand*  ready  to  pay  the  bill  to  hasten  the 
day  when  their  aons  will  no  lunger  face  bul- 


lets, but  the  war  Is  not  the  sole  reason  for 
the  taxation  which  Is  threatening  our  Indi- 
vidual security  today  Surplus  commodities 
Is  one  of  these  ^auses  It  sliould  be  dl."scon- 
tinued  overnight 

Such  a  halfbaked  program  at  a  time  llk« 
this  Is  not  a  reflection  upon  local  agencies. 
They  are  hired  to  do  a  Job  It  Is  another 
New  Deal  Insult  that  we  lack  he  Intelligence 
to  believe  that  pro<Iucts  rationed  to  all  of  u« 
should  be  handed  out  "free"  to  some  of  us. 
It  Is  even  an  Insult  'o  the  Intelligence  of 
those  who  receive  these  gCKXls.  The  are  tnld 
It  Is  "free."  but  they,  along  with  the  rrvt  of 
!  US,  are  going  to  pay  and  the  price  is  likely  to 
be  tlOO  a  pound  for  butter — in  taxes. 


Throof  h  tlie  Wringer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    MBCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  CAtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  tlie  following  editorial 
from  the  Northern  Virgmia  Daily,  of 
Strasburg.  Va. : 

THUOUCH  THT  WmiNCn 

It  Is  dilDcult  to  follow  the  arguments  of 
those  Members  of  Congress,  public  officials, 
and  Treasury  experts  who  Insist  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  must  be  squeezed 
through  the  wringer  to  the  tune  of  2  years" 
Income  taxes  in  1  year  In  order  to  place  tax 
paym-'nts  on  a  current  basis  It  Is  not  merely 
the  fact  that  this  heavy  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  smaJl-lncome  people  will  work  a 
great  hardship  on  this  class  of  taxpayers. 
That  Is  ban  enough  But  such  pyramiding 
of  taxes  will  Impress  the  average  citizen  as 
the  manifestation  of  a  dlsposltlcn  on  the  part 
of  his  Government  to  Uke  advanUge  of  him 
and  strip  him  of  every  spare  dollar  he  can 
e;irn  or  bTrow 

Speaking  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  yesterday.  Representative 
Cr.\wfoed  of  Michigan,  condemned  the  Ruml 
plan  and  oracularly  exclaimed:  "To  me  It  is 
almost  economic  bla-sphemy  to  advccau-  that 
there  be  no  Federal  ta.x  assessed  and  col- 
lected against  the  eUS.OOO  000,000  of  net  In- 
come In  194:6.  this  espetlally  Ir  view  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  It  came 
out  of  deficit  financing  "■  And  Chairman 
DrT.-GHTON.  of  the  Committee,  challenged 
Ruml's  assertion  that  the  idea  would  Irr.prove 
the  financial  well-being  of  the  Government 
and  U)ld  the  plan"s  sponsor  to  ""sell  that  to 
all  buslne.es  people  and  have  them  cancel 
debts  by  their  ctistotiier?  " 

Exploding  this  myth  that  the  Government 
would  lose  a  year's  revenue.  Mr  Ruml  said: 

Notice  that  we  shall  go  along  paying  cur 
income  taxes  as  we  have  done  before  only 
they  will  be  on  a  current  basis  Tl:e  Treas- 
ury will  also  go  along  getting  its  revenue. 
The  only  difference  Is  that  when  a  taxpayer 
dl"s  or  ceases  to  receive  Income  he  will  riot 
owe  Income  tax  as  he  does  under  the  present 
system  Reduction  of  tax  payment  by  the 
taxpayer  as  a  result  of  setting' the  tax  clock 
ahead  (xrcurs  only  at  some  future  date,  when 
and  as  the  taxpayers  inorme  ceases  or  de- 
clines Per  those  In  the  upper  brackets,  it  will 
make  much  less  practical  difference  than 
might  appear  •  •  •  As  long  as  they  have 
Income  they  continue  to  pay  their  taxes,  and 
when  they  die  the  previous  years  Income  is 
subject  to  estate  taxes  In  the  higher 
brackets, •• 
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Representative  Robertson,  of  this  congres- 
sional district,  proposes  to  erase  the  1942 
obligations  for  at>out  90  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers, that  is  for  those  in  the  lower  brack- 
ets, and  to  reduce  obligations  for  the  other 
10  percent  by  canceling  the  6  percent  nor-. 
mal  and  first-bracket  surtax  of  13  percent, 
this  afTccting  the  first  f 2  COO  of  -.ct  taxable 
Income.  His  plan  also  embodies  a  "with- 
holding levy"'  to  be  deducted  from  Income 
at  Its  source,  the  proceeds  from  which  will 
constitute  a  sort  of  sinking  fund  from  which 
the  current  taxes  will  be  deducted  v.hrn  the 
return  is  nied  Whatever  b.Tlance  if  mains 
is  rebatiible  to  th"  taxpayer  Another  plan 
put  forward  by  Chairman  Dovchton  wcu'd 
tax  1942  inccnies  on  the  ba.-is  of  1941  rates 
and   exemptions. 

Ma1;ir  R:.bert.«on  has.  t.iken  tl.e  base  fea- 
ture o!  the  Ruml  plan — relief  of  the  taxpayer 
from  the  burden  of  having  to  pay  2  \enrF' 
income  tMXJs  in  1  year — and  has  put  The 
prop^v-al  on  u  mere  practical  basis  than  was 
embodied  in  the  Ruml  plan  The  proposal 
of  Representative  Dcucmton  to  revert  to  1941 
rates  end  exemptions  ftr  1942  taxes  would 
serve  to  reduce  the  amount  of  1942  Income 
taxes  to  be  pii:d  but  would  still  leave  th*"  tax- 
payer s;'dd!ec!  with  2  years"  taxes  in  1  No 
patriotic  citi/iii  wan.s  to  escape  or  evade 
leasonnble  t;ixaticn.  but  the  nver.tge  perse  n 
is  apt  to  rtcard  such  doubl"  taxation  as  an 
unrvjascnable  and  unwarranted  burden  We 
believe  the  Robert.son  plan  offers  the  fairest 
and  mobt  practical  approach  to  the  problem 
of  putting  taxes  on  a  current  basit. 


Appeals  for  Additional  Mileage  and 
Gasoline  Allotments 


fXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHtSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday   February  8.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.'<.  I  include 
herein  a  letter  received  from  John  L. 
Roger.s.  Director  of  Divi.sion  of  Motor 
Transport,  Office  of  Defen.'^e  Tran.^^poi  ta- 
tion.  containing  information  of  intere.*;t 
to  many  per.-^ons  throughout  the  United 
Slale.>: 

OrricE  FOR  Emergency  Management. 

Jauua-y  2G,  19-13. 
Hon    John  W   McCormack. 
House  of  Represcntatues, 

Wa.'-hir.gtcn.  D    C 

My  Dear  Congressman:  I  wleh  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  ur'.der  date  cf  .January  14. 
1943.  addres.'ed  to  Hon  Joseph  B  Eastman, 
to  wh.ch  was  attached  a  letter  from  your 
constituent,  Mr  Charles  F  Ad;. in*:.  101  Milk 
Street,  Boston,  Mass  ,  together  with  news- 
pap?r  cUppir.gs  and  appeal  forrn.-j 

Mr  Adams  makes  particular  reference  to 
the  application  form  used  for  the  Certificate 
of  War  Necessity  and  appeal  forms  to  be  used 
In  making  an  appeal  fur  additional  mileage 
and  gasoline  allotment 

I  can  well  appreciate  that  there  were  a 
number  of  things  In  connection  with  the  i.s- 
EUance  cf  the  certificate  which  did  not  meet 
With  the  approval  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  issued;  however,  let  me  state  that  the 
limited  aincunt  of  time  available  to  prepare 
for  the  Certificate  of  War  Necessity  program 
was  a  governing  factor  In  the  preparation, 
printing,  and  distribution  of  applications  to 
"pproximately  three  and  one-half  million  op- 


Antiracketeering  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  bed- 
rock principle  that  crime  is  crime,  no 
matter  who  commits  it.  and  robbery  is 
robbery  whether  or  not  the  perpetrator 
has  a  union  card  in  his  pocket,  I  wrote 
and  introduced  H.  R.  653. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  the 
same  bill  last  year.  These  hearings  are 
printed  and  are  available  to  all  Members 
of  the  House. 

This  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  both  la^^t 
year  and  this. 

The  protection  of  interstate  commerce 
from  obstruction  by  robbery  or  extortion 
is  one  of  the  plain  duties  of  Congress. 


era  tors  of  commercial   tj-pe   motor   vehicles, 
including  farmers. 

Members  of  m-  staff  here  are  formulat- 
ing what  might  be  termed  'simplified  forms." 
e.  g  ,  forms  that  are  more  applicable  to 
specific  vehicle  operations  In  the  case  of 
tiucks  owned  and  operated  by  farmers,  we 
requested  and  are  receiving  the  a-sistance 
and  cooperation  of  ihe  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  nalionul  farm  or- 
ganizations, and  others  who  have  knowledge 
of  farming  operalicns.  ] 

Prlcr  to  the  foregoing,  forms  of  a  "reminder  | 
nature""  pertaining  to  farm  trucks  were  for- 
mulated by  my  offlre  and  the  United  Slutes 
Departn;ent  of  Agriculture  which  have  been, 
and  at  this  writing,  are  being  used  by  the 
county  f:irm  transportation  comniitleos  as 
a  ba'^is  for  disclosing  essential  needs  of  each 
farm  tiuck  cperntion 

If  any  farmer  feels  that  the  allowances  of 
maximum  mileage  or  motor-fuel  allotments 
r-re  not  sufficient  to  conduct  essential  iperu- 
tloiis,  he  may  a^k  his  ccuiity  farm  transpor- 
tation crmmittee.  which  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  AtrricultMie 
county  war  board,  for  an  adjustment  to  his 
certificate  of  war  necessity 

Upon  review  of  the  individual  case  the 
county  farm  transportation  committee  may 
recommend  to  the  dist»-ict  office  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  that  certain  ad- 
justments are  necessary  All  district  offices 
of  the  0.*5ce  of  Defen.'^e  Transportation  hi.ve 
been  Instructed  to  accept  such  recommen- 
dation, unless  they  contain  obvious  errors. 
and  if  such  occurs,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  district  manarer  will  contact 
the  county  farm  transportaiior  committee. 
which  eliminates  any  bother  to  ihe  farmer 

If  Information  comes  to  the  attenticn  of 
the  county  farm  tran."-pcriatlcn  committee 
di.sclosing  facts  that  a  farmer  has  been 
allotted  excessive  mileage  or  motor  fuel,  it 
Is  the  duty  cf  the  committee  to  recommend 
adjustments  be  made  to  each  certificate  of 
war  necessity,  and  the  district  manager  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  will 
accept  fivich  recommendations  in  a  like  man- 
ner as  outlined  above 

If  I    may  be  of   further  service   to  you,  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Very  truly  ycurs. 

John  L  RoGrp.s, 
Director.  Division  of  Motor  Trarn^port. 


Under  unanimou.'?  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remark.s.  I  am  includin<: 
a  few  of  the  editorials  and  an  article  that 
apijeared  recently  in  the  pre.ss  of  the 
Nation's  Capital: 

[Prom   the  Washington  Post  of  Janoary  29. 
1943! 

ANTrRACKETEERlNG   BILL 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  «ct?d 
with  commendable  ditpatch  to  report  cut  a 
bill  correcting  the  Supreme  Court's  blunder  in 
Interpreting  the  Antiracketeering  Act  That 
the  committee  would  urge  the  adoption  of 
some  such  bill  was  taken  for  granted  Exten- 
sive heannss  on  the  proposal  were  conducted 
last  year,  and  the  bill  reported  cut  by  th~ 
committee  wotild  probably  hpve  hr^n  Rdcpted 
If  It  had  not  been  blocUcd  In  the  House  Rules 
Crmmittee.  Th.s  time  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  gotten  an  earlier  st.trt  If  the 
Pules  Committee  should  again  interpose  oh- 
jecticns.  the  mcasu:e  could  dcu'otless  be  car- 
ried to  the  floor,  where  It  appears  certain  of 
passage 

Actually  the  statute  enacted  In  1934  was 
Intended  to  puni>h  any  sort  of  racket*  er  who 
preys  upon  liiit'r.^rate  commerce  Hembers 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
gave  the  bill  its  final  form,  have  since  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  penalize  racketeers 
in  industry  and  labor  alike,  while  safeguard- 
ing the  legitimate  activities  of  labor  unions. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  Interpreted  the  meas- 
ure as  granting  Immunity  to  sluggers  who 
collected  fees  Irom  truck  drivers  entering 
New  York.  It  seemed  to  regard  extortion. 
violence  and  the  t)eaTings  of  nonunion  drivers 
a.s  legitimate  union  activities 

Congress  has  alreedv  waited  too  long  to 
correct  that  gro&.s  misinterpretation  of  Its 
will.  We  hope  that  correction  will  be  simple 
nnd  forthright.  For  that  leason  it  i.s  dls.ip- 
pomting  to  see  thai  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  amended  its  bill  so  that  It  would  be  ef- 
fective only  In  wartime.  It  is  Importent.  cf 
course,  to  eliminate  this  despiciible  threat  to 
the  free  movement  of  interstate  commerce 
during  the  war  Eut  it  is  no  less  desirable 
that  the  enforcement  of  law  against  extortion 
and  violence  in  legitimate  commerce  t>etwten 
the  States  be  cairied  over  mio  peacetime. 
Racketeering  is  racketeering  In  either  peace 
or  war  and  Congress  should  have  no  hesiu- 
tion  in  recognizing  it  cs  such 


(Prom  the  Washington  News  cf  Jantiary  30, 

1943  I 
LABOR  NELOS  THIS  LAW 

There  Is  some  reason  to  hope  that  Congress 
may  soon  take  the  Supreme  Courts  pointed 
hint  and  pass  a  law  o  subject  racketeering 
labor  unions  to  the  penalties  of  the  Federal 
antirackcteering  statutes. 

The  Hobbs  bill  lor  that  purpose  has  been 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
Hcu.^e  Judiciary  Committee  The  acme  bill 
was  reported  cut  last  year,  but  administra- 
tion opposition  sirietrackec'  it  This  time  it 
has  a  better  chance. 

The  necessity  for  this  propr  sed  law  grows 
out  of  a  Supreme  Court  decisicn  2  years  ago. 
Union  teamsters  had  been  waylaying  trucks 
as  they  entered  New  York  City,  using  intimi- 
dation and  Violence  to  make  the  truckers  pay 
a  day's  wages  to  union  drivers  whose  services 
were  neither  wanted  nor  needed.  In  soma 
cases  the  union  drivers  refused  to  do  any 
work  after  receiving  their  tribute  The  facts 
were  proved  in  lower  courts  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  held,  in  effect,  that  Congress  had 
not  Intended  Federal  laws  to  stop  or  punish 
such  conduct  by  labor  organizations  and 
their  members  Chief  Justice  Stone  dissent- 
ed vigorously  and  spoke  of  "common-law  rob- 
bery." Jtistice  Byrnes  wrot«  the  majoruy 
opinion,  but  c<dded  that  such  conduct  was 
•not  beyond  the  reach  of  Federal  legislative 
control."  \ 
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We  have  never  believed  that  Mr.  Byrnes 
•nd  his  colleague's  read  the  Intent  of  Congress 
rightly  But  many  months  have  passed  and 
CongreM  has  not  accepted  hlu  plain  Invita- 
tion to  write  Its  real  intent  into  unmistak- 
able law     We  hf  pv  it  will  do  so  now 

Passage  of  «bU  bill  would  be  a  service  to 
all  honest  members  of  unions.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  racketeering  sihould 
be  a  protected  right  of  labor 

We  believe  that  other  union  interferences 
with  Interstate  commerce,  designed  to  extort 
unearned  tribute  from  the  public  and  not 
to  further  the  legitimate  alms  of  labor  or- 
ganlEatlon.  should  be  purilshnhle  under  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  other  decisions,  ha.s  held  they  are  ni/t. 
Representative  MoNRONrv.  of  Oklahoma,  has 
a  bill  lo  correct  those  decisions,  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  act  also  on  tha 
Monroney  bill. 


I  Prom  the  Washington   Star  of  February   1, 
19431 

KACKETEERlNG    ISSUE 

Nine  years  after  It  presumably  had  dis- 
posed of  the  l5Mie,  Compress  once  again  Is 
faced  with  the  question  wheiher  racketeering 
m  the  guise  of  labor  activity  should  be  given 
any  special  exomption  under  the  law  A 
so-called  antliacketeerlng  statute,  designed 
to  clean  up  a  variety  of  ra(  kets  disrupting 
Interstate  commerce,  was  passed  In  1934  But 
when  this  measure  at  Inst  found  Its  way 
to  the  Supreme  Cou-t  a  year  ago  that  tri- 
bunal rules  that  Congrrss  had  not  Intended 
to  Include  unions  within  the  scope  of  the 
statute. 

Tlie  majority  decision,  delivered  by  Justice 
Byrnes,  now  Director  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, provoked  a  sharp  dissent  from  Chief 
Justice  Stone.  It  wa.<4  shown  that  members 
of  the  Teamsters  Union  had  been  wriylayli;g 
trucks  eomlng  Into  New  York  and  extorting 
sums  of  money  equivalent  to  union  wages 
from  the  drivers  by  beating  or  threatening 
to  beat  them  In  some  cases  the  union  men 
ofTered  to  drive  the  trucks  within  the  city; 
In  others  they  simply  t(K.k  the  money  and 
disappeared.  For  the  Court  to  condone  such 
practices,  the  Chief  Justice  paid,  would  be  to 
sanction  what  was  plain  robbery  at  common 
law.  But  the  Court  did  sanction  It,  on  the 
theory  that  Congress,  In  passing  the  law,  had 
Intended  to  exclude  unions  from  Its  scope 

To  overcome  the  effect  of  this  decision 
Representative  Hobbs  of  Alabama  ha*  intTo- 
duced  an  amended  antlracketeerlng  bill,  and 
the  House  Judiciary  Oimmlttee  has  reported 
It  favorably  This  brings  the  question 
squarely  before  Congre.ss.  Most  union 
spokesmen  are  opposing  the  measure,  but 
their  opposition  is  based  on  the  untenable 
contention  that  it  is  not  possible  to  wipe 
out  vicious  racketeering  which  masquerades 
ns  union  activity  without  also  stifling  legiti- 
mate labor  aspirations.  Certainly  It  should 
be  relatively  simple  to  show  that  a  distinc- 
tion can  be  drawn  between  proper  labor 
practices  and  outright  rackets.  If  this  Is 
done  labor  will  benefit  no  less  than  the 
country   as   a    whole. 


J  From   the   Washington    Post   of  February   1 

1943) 

Mttuut  Calls  Rackit  Bill  Stab  at  Labor— 
CoNGXESs  or  Industrial  Organizations 
Chkt  Demands  Congress  Leaders  Order 
Hearings 

President  Philip  Murray  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  yesterday  assailed 
bitterly  the  Hobbe  labor  "anUracketeerlng" 
bill  report«d  to  the  House  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  Thiu-sday.  as  a  direct  attack  upon 
legitimate  labor. 

In  letters  to  Speaker  of  the  House  8am 
Ratbukn  (Democrat)  of  Texas,  Rules  Com- 
mittee Cbalrman  Adolph  J.  Sabath   (Demo- 


crat), of  nilnola,  Represenutlve  John  W. 
McCoRMACx  (Democrat),  of  Massachusetts. 
House  majority  leader,  and  Representative 
Joseph  W.  Martin  (Republican),  of  Massa- 
chusetts. House  minority  leader,  Murray  de- 
m.%nded  that  the  bill  be  referred  back  to  com- 
mittee  for  appropriate   hearings. 

No  hearing-  were  held  by  the  committee 
of  the  new  Congrtsa  on  the  mea.sure.  Intro- 
duced Ipst  year  by  Repre.sentatlve  Sam  Hobbs 
(Democrat),  of  Alabama,  though  extensive 
hearings  at  which  both  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organlzatlot'.s  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  voiced  strong  opposiilou, 
were  held  last  fall  The  measure  was  ap- 
proved at  that  time  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, but  did  not  reach  a  vote  on  the  floor. 

It  propo.'^es  to  subject  labor  unions  to  pro- 
visions and  penalties  of  the  Antiracketrcnng 
Act  of  19^4  Anyone,  including  union  ofQ- 
clals  or  members,  convicted  of  Interfi-rence 
by  violation  or  Intimidation  with  Interstate 
or  foreign  comn  erce  movements,  would  be 
subject  to  maximum  penalties  of  20  years' 
imprisonment,  a  fine  of  110.000.  or  both 

■T'he  bill  poses  as  a  curb  on  racketeering." 
Murray  wrote  'The  simple  truth  is  that 
there  Is  a  FederFl  antlracketeerlng  law  new 
on  the  statute  iKXiks.  and  there  are  State 
laws  more  than  adequate  to  deal  with  any 
form  of  trulv  criminal  conduct. 

"The  authors  of  the  Hobbs  bill  are  seeking 
action  merely  to  eliminate  present  languacte 
ppitectlng  legitimate  labor  activities  and  to 
Insert  language  such  as  has  been  used  by 
antilnbor  courts  in  decades  past  to  outlaw 
the  very  existence  of  organ Izjitlons  of  work- 
Ingmen  and  women 

"Today  over  60.(X)0  000  American  workers 
are  being  called  upon  to  make,  and  are  mak- 
ing, gigantic  contributions  to  tlie  promotion 
of  our  war  effort,  in  the  armed  forces  and  on 
f^e  production  front  In  the  name  of  the 
Nation,  to  whose  defense  we  have  all  dedi- 
cated our  lives,  r  urpe  that  you  make  this 
trtily  a  victory  CongreR.s  by  refusing  any  sup- 
port to  le^tslatlrn  which  serves  private  In- 
terest and  attaclLS  the  structure  of  our  na- 
tional morale. 

"Certainly  so  cangerous  a  measure  as  the 
Hobbs  bill  nierlt;:  better -ad  vised  action  than 
a  report  adopted  In  haste  and  secrecy  by  a 
committee  nf  wlilch  the  bill's  author  is  a 
mrmber.  I  trust  that  you  will  lake  all  neces- 
sary action  at  Ifast  to  return  the  bill  for 
appropriate  hearing" 

(Ftom  the  Washington  Post  of  February  2. 
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aimed  at  robber t 

We  f\nd  It  Impossible  to  follow  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Congre.s.s  of  Industrial  Organl/n- 
tlons  President  Murray's  protest  aealns*  the 
Hobbs  bill  which  was  favornbly  repxirted  to 
the  House  last  week  by  that  b<xly's  Jud'.clary 
Committee  Mr  Murray's  most  specific  re- 
queft  Is  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  the 
committee  for  "appropriate*  hearings  But 
extensive  hearings  on  the  measure  were  held 
last  year  at  which  the  Congress  of  Industriid 
Ori^aniratlons  wa."  amply  represented  Those 
hearings  brought  forth  abundant  rarkete«r- 
Ing  whi-'h  the  Hobbs  bill  Is  designed  to  curb 

Mr  Murray  rigitly  says  that  there  Is  now 
a  Federal  antlracKeteerlng  law  on  the  statute 
books.  But  he  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  scuttled  that  law  so  far 
as  racketeering  by  union  men  Is  concerned 
It  Is  nonsense  U  pretend  that  this  measure 
designed  to  correct  the  Court's  mistake 
would  obstruct  any  legitimate  actlvltl.-s  of 
organized  labor.  The  heart  of  the  b.ll  is 
this  simple  seuteace:  "Whoever  In  any  way 
or  degree  obstructs,  delays,  or  aflects  com- 
merce, or  the  mavement  of  any  article  or 
commodity  In  commerce,  by  robbery  or  extor- 
tion, shall  be  gulky  of  a  felony." 

Nothing  whatever  In  the  bill  discriminates 
against  labor  unions.    It  U  aimed  solely  at 


robbers  and  extortioners.  Should  robbery 
and  extortion  be  committed  under  the  cloak 
of  unionism,  of  course,  punishment  would  be 
meted  out  no  less  than  If  those  crimes  had 
been  committed  by  employers,  or  brokers,  or 
,  any  other  groups  For  labor  leaders  to  pro- 
test ag.ilnst  penalties  for  robbery  and  rxtor- 
tlon  that  would  apply  to  everyone  alike  is 
equivalent  to  seeking  special  Immunity  for 
sluggers  and  racketeers  who  happen  to  hold 
union  cards  Apparently  Mr  Murray  has 
used  snap  Judgment.  We  cannot  believe  in 
any  event  that  be  inttnds  to  inform  Con- 
gress that  the  ptiictice  of  robbery  and  extor- 
tion are  a  part  of  labor's  leglttmnte  activities. 
When  we  commented  on  the  Hobbs  bill  in 
these  columns  the  other  day  we  erroneously 
assumed  that  the  bill  had  been  amended  to 
restrict  Its  penalties  for  racketeering  to  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  section  which 
would  remain  Ir  force  only  lor  the  duration 
Is  a  saf'guord  against  Interference  with  the 
movenu'iit  of  troops  munitions,  etc.  Those 
provisions  we:e  In  force  during  the  last  war 
and  have  boen  revived  at  the  suggestion  cf 
Joseph  B  Eastman.  Director  of  Defense 
Transportation  Wi  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  penalties  for  obstruction  of  Interstate 
commerce  by  means  of  robbery  and  extortion 
would  be  nu-de  permanent  In  our  onlnlcn, 
organized  labor  would  be  wise  to  support  this 
bill  as  a  means  of  clearing  Its  skirts  of  the 
racketeering  fringe  which  now  tends  to  bring 
disrepute  upon  the  labor  movement. 


Marketing,  Transportab'oD,  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Farm  Products 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1943 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  12  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  make  a 
study  and  investigation  of  marketing, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  farm 
products.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Fiftieth  General  As.sembly  of  Iowa 
now  in  session  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Whereas  with  the  liiC-iosing  demands  en 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  meet  tl  e 
food  -equir'^ments  of  oij.  fight  ug  men  ar  d 
lend-lease  commitments,  at  the  same  tln.e 
assuring  the  pt.pie  of  tj,'  Un:Ud  States  of 
the  proper  amount  of  foodstuffs.  It  Is  essei.- 
tlal  for  the  war  effort  and  the  well-being  of 
our  people  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  com- 
plicated problems  of  marketing,  transportn- 
tlon,  and  distribution  of  farm  products;  ai;d 

Whereas  farm  products  should  be  proper: y 
graded  sna  UistrtouVd  wnt  n  and  whr:e 
needed  and  immediate  steps  shaili  be  taken 
for  a  coordination  of  efforts  and  the  adopt- 
ing of  a  comprehensive  and  workable  plan 
in  betrermrnt  vi,  tie  im  lere-'t.'^  of  the  pre - 
ducing  farmer  and  the  consumer;  and 

Whereas  House  Resolution  38  hcs  been  In- 
troduced in  Congress  providing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  make  a  study  anl 
Investigation  of  marketing.  tran.««portatloM. 
and  distribution  of  farm  products,  whic)! 
study  and  investigation  are  imperative  at 
this  time:  Therefore  be  it 

Reaoli^d  by  the  house  of  rep'e^tntattrtn 
{the    senate    concnmng)     That     the    lowi 
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Legislature    urges    Congress    ol    the    United 
States  to  enact  House  Resolution  38. 

Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mlttea  to  »he  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  aud  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Iowa  Members  in  the  Senate 
and  Huuse  of  Representatt\es  oI  Congress. 


Civilian  Selective  War  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

or  Nrw  \ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  bill,  intro- 
duced by  me  today: 

Be  It  cnacird.  etc. 

DECLABATION  OF    POLICY   AND  INTFNT  OF 
CONGRESS 

Section  1  (al  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  111  view  of  the  critical  nature  of 
the  present  war  and  In  Justice  to  those  In 
the  armtd  Iiirces  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  further  for  the  compre- 
hensive, orderly,  and  effective  mobilization 
of  the  manpower  and  womanpower  of  the 
Nation  in  support  cf  the  war  effort. 

Co)  Tlie  Congress  further  declares  as  the 
general  principle  governing  such  mobiliza- 
tion that  an  obligation  rtsu=  upon  every  per- 
son, subject  to  necessary  and  appropriate  ex- 
ceptions as  herein  defined  or  authorized,  to 
render  such  personal  set  vice  In  aid  of  the  war 
effort  as  he  or  she  may  be  deemed  bes-t  fitted 
to  perform. 

(ci  The  Congress  further  dcclaies  that 
there  is  no  intention  by  thLs  act  to  modify, 
reaffirm,  or  otherwise  affect  existing  laws  re- 
lating to  maximum  hours,  minimum  wages, 
overtime  pay.  or  collective  bargaining,  or  re- 
lating lo  mediation,  arbltialion.  or  other 
procedures  for  the  settlement  of  any  labor 
controversies  cr  questions,  the  intention  being 
that  If  and  when  any  such  subjects  are  dealt 
v/lth  by  the  Congress  this  .^hall  be  done  by 
other  legislation;  and  that  nothing  m  this 
act  shall   be  otherwise  construed 

(di  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
there  is  no  intention  by  this  act  to  affect  the 
Integrity  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
created  under  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940.  as  amended;  and  tliat 
nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  olherwise  con- 
strued 

LIABII-ITT    rCR    national   SERVICE 

Sec  2  lat  In  order  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  workers  in  war  Industries 
and  agriculture,  and  In  other  occupations, 
activities,  and  employments  which  the  Presi- 
dent shall  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be 
essential  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war.  and  In  order  to  maintain  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  such  workers  and  persons  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
among  such  workers  themselves,  each  regis- 
trant and  each  person  required  to  be  regis- 
tered under  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  and  every 
woman  residing  in  the  United  States  l)etween 
the  ages  of  18  and  50  at  the  time  fixed  for 
her  registration  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
liable  to  contribute  by  personal  service  to  the 
war  effort  In  a  noncombatant  capacity,  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  abilities,  and  as  selected 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  act  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  there- 


under: Prot-fded.  That  no  ser^-lce  under  this 
act  shall  be  required  from  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Persons  relieved  from  liability  for 
training  and  service  under  section  5  (a)  of 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended;  (2i  commissioned  officers, 
warrant  officers,  pay  c:erks.  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  Army  of  the  United 
States);  (3)  commissioned  officers,  warrant 
officers,  pay  clerks,  and  enlisted  personnel  of 
th^  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  the  Nhvv  Nvirse  Corps,  the 
WAVES,  the  MARINES  and  the  SPARS:  (4) 
persons  serving  in  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Ferrying  Service;  |5)  person?  deferred  from 
training  and  service  under  section  5  tc>  (1) 
or  exempted  from  training  and  service  under 
section  5  (d)  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940  as  amended;  (6>  any 
■woman  who  has  living  with  her  and  under 
her  care  either  a  child  or  children  under  18 
years  of  age.  or  one  or  more  other  peisor.s 
who  on  account  of  illness  or  advanced  age. 
need  her  personal  care;  (7)  any  woman  while 
she  Is  pregnant,  as  certified  by  a  duly  licensed 
phytlcian;  (8i  any  person  who  Is  an  officer 
or  employee  of  any  S'nle  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  cf  any  corporate  in- 
strumentality or  agency  of  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  unless  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  such  person  is  an  officer 
or  employee  consents  in  writing  to  service 
under  lhl>  act  on  the  part  of  such  persoii;  or 
(9)  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  corporate  in- 
strumentality or  agency  of  two  cr  more  States 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  unless  the 
Governors  of  the  States  concerned  consent  in 
Wilting  to  service  under  this  act  on  the  part 
of  sucli  officer  or  employee. 

(bi  No  exception  Irom  regis'aation  and  no 
exemption  or  deferment  from  service  under 
this  act  shall  continue  after  the  cause  there- 
for ceases  to  exi.st 

(ci  For  the  purposes  of  thir,  scctKm  the 
term  "between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  "  shall 
refer  to  women  who  have  attained  the  eight- 
eenth anniversary  of  the  day  of  their  birth 
and  who  have  not  attaiiied  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  day  of  their  birth. 

METHOD  OF  SEIECTION  OF  WORKERS;  RESPECTIVE 
IfNCTIONS  OF  THE  PRI^IDINT  AND  THE  SELIX- 
TUE   SERVICE   SYSTEM 

.SEC  3.  (a)  The  Selective  Service  System, 
cieaifd  under  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  shall  be 
utilized  as  the  agency  to  regiEtcr  and  classify 
those  persors  who  are  liable  lor  service  under 
section  2  ol  this  act  and  who  are  not  already 
so  registered  and  classified,  and  to  select  as 
hereinafter  provided  those  to  be  assigned  fcr 
such  .service  if  and  to  the  extent  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  make  such  selection: 
Proiided.  That  in  order  to  aid  the  local 
tKjards  of  the  Selective  Service  System  in 
performing  the  additional  duties  required  of 
them  under  this  act,  the  President  may 
assign  to  such  local  beards,  in  an  advl.sory 
capacity,  representatives  of  such  other  p.gen- 
cies  cf  the  Government  as  he  may  deem 
advL'^able. 

("0  1  Whenever  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine that  additional  workers  are  needed  in 
any  war  industry,  in  agriculture,  or  in  other 
occupations,  activities,  or  employments  es- 
sential to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war.  he  shall  by  proclamation  specify  the 
numbers  of  such  workers  and  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  needed.  The  President 
shall  thereupon,  if  he  deems  it  practicable 
without  impairing  or  delaying  the  war  effort, 
issue  through  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Comml.ssion,  a  call  or  calls  for 
volunteers,  specifying  the  number  ol  persons 
required,  their  qualifications,  and.  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  places  where  their  work 
would  be  performed,  and  asking  that  quali- 
fied men  and  women  volunteer  their  services 
within  a  specified  time  or  times;  and  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  President  shall  deem 
It  practicable,  such  calls  for  volunteers  bhali 


be  Issued  before  action  Is  taken  to  obtain 
workers  through  the  selective  service  prccesa 
provided   for  by  this  act 

(c)  If  the  President  shall  not  deem  it  prwc« 
tlcable  to  issue  such  a  call  or  calls  for  vol- 
unteers, or  If.  after  having  Issued  such  a  call 
or  calls,  the  required  numbers  of  qualified 
persons  have  not  volunteered  their  services 
within  the  time  or  times  specified,  the  Presi- 
dent, either  directly,  or  through  the  Chairman 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  shall  di- 
rect the  Selective  Service  System  created 
under  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended,  to  supply  the  required 
numbers  ol  persons  Irom  those  who  are  liable 
for  service  under  section  2  of  this  act.  The 
President  shall  also  specify  the  quotas  to  t>e 
supplied,  the  qualifications  desired  in  the 
pei-sor.s  to  be  sf-Ucted,  and.  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  places  to  which  the  persona 
selected  wil.  t>e  assigned.  Thereupon  the 
Selective  Service  Sy.stem.  through  the  locel 
boards  established  under  that  system,  shall 
proceed  to  select  the  required  workers  m  the 
numbers,  and.  so  far  as  practicable,  with  the 
qualifications,  specified  by  the  President. 
Such  selection  .shall  be  made  In  a  careful 
and  impartial  manner,  and  the  decisions  of 
such  local  boards  shall  be  subject  to  appeal 
as  m  other  cases  to  the  appeal  boards  and 
agencies  of  appeal  established  under  section 
10  (a)  (2  I  ol  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  if  1940.  as  amended 

REGULATIONS;     AUTHORITY    OF   THE   PRESIDENT; 
ASSIGNMENT    OF    WORKERS 

Sec  4  The  President  is  authorized,  either 
directly  or  thrtiugh  the  chalrn^an  ol  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  — 

(a  I  to  prescribe  the  necessary  regulations 
to  carry  out  m  an  Impartial  manner  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  such  regulations  to  In- 
clude appropiii.te  previsions  for  the  registre- 
tlon  and  adequate  occupational  classification 
of  all  persons  who  are  liable  for  service  under 
.section  2  of  this  act  and  who  have  not  been 
.so  classified  under  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  or  otherwise; 

(bi  in  accordance  with  such  regulations,  lo 
assign  volunteers  who  ha\e  responded  to  a 
call  under  this  act.  and  persons  selected  for 
service  under  this  act  by  the  local  boards  pur- 
suant to  section  3.  to  such  noncombatant 
service  in  aid  of  the  war  effort  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  necessary  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Including  the  production 
of  war  materials  of  every  sort,  transportatlou 
and  agriculture,  and  training  lor  the  per- 
formance of  all  such  work,  at  such  times  and 
In  such  numbers  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine: Provided.  That  in  making  assign- 
ments to  work  under  this  act.  due  regard 
shall  be  had  to  assigning  men  or  women  to 
service  in  or  near  their  home  communities: 
Provided  further,  That  no  person  shall  be 
assign  .'d  to  work  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  at  a  location  where  reasonably  suitable 
housing  accommodations  for  such  person  and 
his  or  her  immediate  family  are  not  avail- 
able: Provided  further.  That  whenever  nec- 
essary, and  so  far  as  It  Is  practicable  to  do 
so.  persons  assigned  to  service  under  this 
act  (including  accepted  volunteers)  shall, 
prior  to  such  assignment,  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  aptitude  tests  and  Inten- 
sive training  for  the  purpose  of  efficiency  al- 
locating them  in  places  where  they  may  ten- 
der the  most  useful  service  and  of  redirect- 
ing or  stepping  up  their  skills  in  order  that 
they  may  be  competent  for  the  tasks  which 
they  are  to  perform:  Provided  further.  That 
every  person  assigned  to  service  under  this 
act  (including  every  accepted  volunteer) 
shall  receive  the  compensation  and  work  the 
hours  applicable  to  the  kind  of  work  which 
he  or  she  is  required  to  perform  In  the  place 
of  employment  to  which  he  or  she  Is  assigned. 

(c)  in  accordance  with  such  regulations. 
to  provide  for  the  deferment  from  such  serv- 
ice of  those  men  and  women  whose  con- 
tinued service  In  any  office  under  the  United 
States   or  any   Territory,  or   the  Distxlct  of 
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Columbia,  or  whttf*  continued  employmrnt 
In  any  occupation  or  activity  Is  found  by 
the  s«'1p<  tivf  .servirp  Ioc.il  beard-,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  appeal  boards  and  aK<^ncies  of 
appeal  established  under  .votion  10  (a)  (2) 
of  the  Selective  TrainlnR  and  Service  Act  of 
J'JIO,  a»  amended  Ui  be  nec<';«ary  to  the 
maintenance  <^f  the  national  health,  safety, 
rr  interest:  Prnvtded.  That  the  President  Is 
authorl7o<l.  under  such  re;nilatU;ns  iis  he  may 
prescribe  to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
service  under  this  art  ol  (  )  )  fJersons  found 
by  the  selective  service  local  b  )ard3,  subU'Ct 
to  appeal  aa  above  provided,  to  be  unfit  1  r 
auch  -icrvice  by  reaskm  of  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  deficiencies  (>'.■  defect.^,  and  i3)  per^ons 
«lfh  respect  to  whom  svirh  local  boards!  find. 
Bubject  to  appeal  as  above  provided,  that 
purh  service  wculd  result  In  extreme  hard- 
•hip: 

(di  In  accordance  with  such  rpi;\;latlons. 
to  provide  the  necesstiry  traveling  expense.'' 
and  pubflstencr  allcwance^  during  travel  and 
until  commencement  of  work  of  persons  (In- 
cluding accepted  volunteer.v)  asslsned  under 
this  act  to  -service  or  to  tralnlnc;  In  a  Iccallty 
Other  than  th.at  of  their  residence,  nnd.  when 
necessary  durlni;  their  return  therefrom, 
and.  In  nccordiince  with  such  regiilat'ons,  to 
proMde  trensportatlcu  foi  the  dependents 
and  household  effects  of  s^uch  j>eiaon,s:  Pto- 
rUled.  That  such  trnvelinR  expt  n.^es  and  iil- 
Jowance.s  sha!!  be  compvited  In  the  siime 
nirtuner  and  on  the  same  basis  as  thot-e  now 
c  r  hereafter  provided  by  law  fur  members 
of  the  armed  forces  cf    the  United  SlatCb, 

(el  In  acxcrdance  witli  such  n-Kulatlon.s, 
to  provide  f(,r  the  occupuUoii;*!  truUiUii;  nX, 
Ctovcrnnient  expeitie  of  per.-ons  vulunlecrlnsj 
or  selected  for  service  under  this  act,  and  to 
pay  reo-sonubie  compensation  to  tralnee.s  dur- 
ing the  cuniiuuunce  of  such  training,  und 

(f)  In  acciTduuce  with  such  re^ulutioi.s. 
to  provide  for  tlie  orderly  and  eilectlve  allo- 
(Ution  of  worki'is  (iticludiiiK  those  enipl(  yed 
cr  1/1  proceiVi  of  training  t)n  the  date  of  enhct- 
nient  of  tlus  act)  to  the  particular  occupa- 
tions deemed  by  the  President  to  be  easential 
to  the  war  edort.  and  to  the  particular  in- 
dustries or  arcits  In  which  the  Pre.siclent  finds 
that  theie  Ls  a  shortage  or  a  threatened 
shortage  of  manpower  or  womanpower.  In 
order  that  such  workers  will  be  available 
vh^-re  they  are  most  needed  and  alMs  for 
tiie  purpose  of  preveuilnij  the  "pirating"  and 
the  "huaidlng"  ol  labcr  by  employers 

BOMPIX^TMtHT;    SENIORITY    UCHTS 

Sec  5  Any  person  assigned  to  service  un- 
der this  act  (including  any  accepted  volun- 
teer) who  relinquishes  regular  eniployment 
to  undertake  such  service,  "thnll  up<.ii  applica- 
tion to  his  or  her  employer  within  40  days 
after  the  termination  of  such  service.  If  sxich 
service  terminates  while  thi.<  act  la  in  effect, 
or  within  40  days  after  the  expiration  of  thl^ 
act.  If  such  service  terminates  after  the  ex- 
pli-atlon  of  this  act.  be  entitled  to  be  restored 
to  his  fonncr  position,  or  to  a  ptwiiion  of  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay,  unless  the  em- 
ployers circumstance.-^  liave  so  changed  hs  to 
make  such  restoration  lmp<is«ible  or  un- 
reasonable: Prot'tdt-d.  That  if  such  person 
was  In  the  employ  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Con^res.^i  that  such  person 
should  be  restored  to  such  position,  or  to  a 
position  or  Uke  seniority,  statiu;.  and  pay. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Ssc  6.  The  Chairman  of  the  War  Man- 
power Conuulaalon  shall  administer  this  act 

and  aball  have  general  responsibility,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  for  all  aspects  of  the 
mobUtzation  of  man{^x>wer  and  womanpuucr 
for  aervice  under  tills  act. 

PKNAITTCS 

S«c.  7  Any  person  who  refuses  or  know- 
ingly falls  to  comply  with  any  lawful  order 
Issued  under  the  provlalon.?  cf  this  act.  or 
WttbMijr  lawful  regulation  promulgated  there- 


under, thnll,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  Jian  il,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more   than   6  months,  or  txsth. 

rBOTECTTON  IN  r.xtfrr  of  mvAHDiTT;  partial 

ITTV  \UDrrT 

Sec.  8  (a)  Tie  modification,  withdiawal, 
or  delermmatloa  of  invalidity  of  any  pro- 
vision of  thi.s  act,  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  thereunder,  shall  not  result  in  daiii- 
akies  or  penalties  in  any  Federal.  State,  or  Ter- 
ritorial court  on  any  ($ruuncis  for  or  in  respect 
of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in 
pood  faith  pursuant  to  such  provision,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  thl.s  act  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  pers'jn  or  clrcuni- 
sianets.  is  held  invalid,  the  renialnder  of 
the  act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall 
not  be  affected   thereby 

AITHORITATION     rOR     APPHOPRIATION 

Stc.  9.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
i>unis  as  may  be  iiecthsary  to  carry  out  the 
piuvisions  of  this  act. 

ErnrcTU-E  dati  and  termination  o»  act 

Sec  10  (a)  This  act  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately 

(b)  This  act  shall  cea.'ie  to  be  In  effect 
on  and  after  May  1.  1945,  cr  such  earlier 
d:ite  us  mr.y  be  spoc.Qed  by  the  Congress  In  a 
concurrent  resolution 

POPl-LAR    NAME 

Set  11  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional War  Service  Act  of  1943  " 


0.  p.  A.  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPREoENTATIV  ES 

Mnndaj.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  S'lEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
change  in  O.  P.  A.  dl.strict  offlcos  in  my 
State  are  seriously  objected  to  by  many 
people.  Including  some  of  these  who  art- 
giving  valuable  volunt<ary  service.  In  n,y 
opinion  the  plan  to  break  down  SlaU; 
barriers  will  cause  much  hard.ship  for 
people  In  my  district  and  will  result  in 
the  .spending  of  additional  unneces-^ary 
money  I  include  in  my  remark.s  a  leiter 
on  this  .subject  by  John  Forsyth  of  Nio- 
brara. Nebr.: 

NioBRAR*.   NrsR  ,   Febrva'y  2.   1943. 
Hon    Prentiss  M    Brown, 

P'lce  Admtni^trator, 

Washington.  D  C. 

My  Dear  SrNATom:  I  realize  that  you  have 
net  been  in  vcur  prest^nt  pjositlon  long  encugh 
to  know  all  of  the  ills  that  exist:  however, 
there  Is  an  organizational  change  being  made 
that  Is  so  out-'tanding  that  we  had  hcpcs  ycu 
wculd  stop  It  Immediately  upon  taking  offlce. 

I  refer  to  the  orders  received  from  your 
regional  office  In  Chicago  that  the  Sute  ctlices 
be  decentralized  by  the  establishment  of  dis- 
trict ofOces  which  would  central'.ze  all  au- 
thority In  a  little  dictator  in  the  regional 
once  This  has  t)een  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Natlcn  by  Senator  Lucas,  of  Illinois. 
and  the  Oovernor  of  Colorado  The  Admin- 
istrator of  OfUce  of  Price  Administration  was 
removed,  but  apparently  an  all-powerful 
group  of  your  employees  are  still  going  ahead 
with  tbelr  plana. 


Senator  LncAS  pointed  cut  the  tremendi  us 
expenditure  that  wculd  be  involved  This 
expenditure  is  dollars  needed  for  the  war 
effort  This  expenditure  is  entirely  be.ng 
made  for  additional  rent,  office  expent-e,  and 
salaries  for  supervisory  personnel  in  th  >&« 
offices. 

May  I  cite  you  what  ha.  happened  In  my 
home  county,  which  is  typical  of  practically 
every  covmty  in  U.  ■  State  That  you  nnay 
knew  why  I  have  Intimate  knowledge  of 
affairs.  I  am  county  civilian  defen.^  chairmi  n. 
and  a  mrmbcr  of  the  beard  of  county  .sup<  r- 
viscrs  As  defense  cha.rman  I  have  bc?n 
asked  to  recommend  mtmbcrs  of  the  war 
price  and  rationing  beard,  and  as  a  result, 
have  f«lt  a  responsibility  for  it*  successlul 
operation. 

Knox  County  has  furnished  rent-free  qui  r- 
ters  and  a  con.sidtrable  part  of  tiie  eciuipinent 
fcr  the  b  ard  offict-  A  clerical  staff  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  tremendous  dutes 
Imposed  has  never  been  provided  The  Wi  ric 
Projects  Admlniftratlcii  has  provided  such 
clerical  help  as  thty  had  avaUable  This  tas 
been  wi-hdrawn  by  the  Iiquiclation  of  the 
Work  Projfc'u.  Administraacn  When  the 
clerical  help  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  their 
work  we  employed  with  county  funds  an 
additional  deik.  In  addition,  residents  of 
our  county  have  neglected  their  own  busi- 
nesses and  patriotically  volunteered  time 
wh  ch  thiy  co'old  nc?  uffcrd  to  give  to  t-us 
work  a.s  part  of  the  war  eTTort. 

When  we  have  appealed  for  help  to  do  the 
work  on  a  local-board  level,  whicli  1?  the 
ba.sLs  of  the  entire  rationing  progrnm,  we 
have  been  advised  that  no  funds  were  avfll- 
ab'e  and  that  we  should  ask  school  childicn 
to  leave  their  cl-iafrconiS  a.s  a  patriotic  gesture 
and  volunteer  their  services 

In  view  of  thl.s  problem  tl.at  every  lo'-al 
board  face.«.  we  arc  iiov.  informed  that  thtu- 
sand.s  cf  dollars  are  to  be  expended  In  esu.b- 
llshlng  more  offices  with  mme  paid  he'.p  to 
regicnal  employees  No  recpiest  hes  been 
mide  for  volunteers  to  sU.T  these  offices 
Tcur  full-time  paid  employees  are  too  busy 
to  recruit  volunteers  f  r  thl.s  work,  yet  they 
blithely  nsk  iKiard  members,  ser.ing  without 
pay.  who  have  their  own  business  to  consider, 
to  t.ike  still  more  of  their  time  to  recruit 
volunteers  In  the  local  bn.nrd  offices. 

This  move  is  so  obvious  that  anyone  can 
see  it;,  purpose.  Bureaucratic  re^lcjnal  offices 
with  hi'h-»alarled  staffs  fear  that  Congress 
wi:i  discover  that  they  an;  utterly  useless 
and  eliminate  them  Such  elimination 
would  force  the  operation  of  the  progr.im 
Into  the  S-oites.  where  It  propeily  belongs. 
In  doing  this,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
these  bureaucrats  would  be  ended  with  the 
t.iking  of  thplr  names  from  the  Government 
pay  roll  They  doubtless  ln«;.st  upon  the 
necessity  of  regional  oflicc3.  ferling  that  no 
one  but  themselves  are  competent  to  liitor- 
prrt  thf^  regulations  as  promulrnted  In  ycxiT 
office.  Nevertheless,  the  Burer.u  of  Internal 
Revenue,  which  likewise  reaches  Into  every 
heme  In  our  State,  has  very  suce.spfullv  op- 
erated without  throwing  money  away  on 
reKtonal  offices 

In  Nebraska,  on  the  t>asls  that  these  dis- 
trict offices  are  to  pet  closer  U^  the  people 
by  reason  of  being  located  in  trade  areas,  my 
countv  and  more  than  a  down  others  have 
been  gerrymandered  out  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska and  Into  Iowa  We  are  proud  of  our 
State,  and  do  not  like  to  be  eliminated  from 
Its  activity  St  the  will  o:  a  group  of  self- 
Impoeed  dictators  from  their  officer  in  Chi- 
cago. From  that  distance  it  I*  Impossible  for 
them  in  any  a-av  to  understand  the  local 
problems  In  Nebraska 

We  ha\e  been  operating  with  a  State  offlca 
In  the  City  selected  by  the  penple  of  this 
State  as  their  capital.  There  ae  go  with  our 
State  problertM;  there  we  have  headquarters 
of  our  civilian  defen.ie,  selective  service,  and 
other  Bovernmejital  activities  Under  the 
preoent  plan  there  we  will  coot  id  ue  to  go  (or 
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an  the.^e  ocMvltles  except  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, for  Office  ol  Price  Adminis- 
tration Information  it  will  be  necessary  to 
travel  to  Iowa. 

I  trust  that  you  will  see  fit  to  call  a  halt 
to  this  activity  Immediately,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  you  can  make  a  personal  In- 
vestigation of  theie  Injustices  It  Is  the 
prayer  of  every  one  of  the  local  boards  that 
are  volunteering  their  services  at  a  tremen- 
dous sacrifice  that  you  as  Administrator  will 
see  that  adequate  office  help  is  provided  them 
rather  than  being  squandered  In  the  manner 
now  being  proposed 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  D.  Forsvth. 

CiiUian  Dejcnse  Chairman,  Knox  County. 


Lend-Lease  Aid  to  Russia  Soars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TFX.\S 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  aid  which  has  been  given 
to  Rus.'iia  under  th^  lend-lease  program 
has  done  much  toward  helping  Russia  in 
the  mapnificent  victories  which  she  has 
been  achieving  over  the  German  forces 
in  recent  weeks. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius.  Jr.,  Lend  Lease  Administrator, 
gives  these  figures  in  detail,  as  does  also 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  W'ckard  as 
to  tile  food  supplies  furni.5hcd  Russia, 
and  they  are  most  gratifying. 

Those  of  us  who  opjaosed  the  amend- 
ment to  lend-lease  to  prohibit  lend-lease 
aid  to  Russia,  when  that  bill  was  con- 
.sidercd,  now  feel  that  our  action  is  vin- 
dicated, and  the  action  of  Congress  in 
defeating  that  amendment  was  not  only 
justified,  but  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, it  would  have  been  a  calamity 
if  such  a  restriction  had  been  placed 
upon  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  Hoaston 
Chronicle  of  January  21.  1943,  upon  this 
subject,  and,  under  leave  granted.  I  sub- 
mit same  herewith: 

lend-lease  aid  to  RUSSIA  soars 
Announcement  that  United  States  lend- 
lease  shipments  to  Russia  include  3,200 
tanks.  2.600  planes,  and  81.000  military  ve- 
hicles goes  a  long  way  toward  answering  two 
questions  that  many  persons  have  been  ask- 
ing themselves  The  first  is,  how  much  of 
our  huge  and  growing  arms  prexlucUon  Is 
going  to  Russia:  the  second  Is.  where  are  the 
Russians  getting  the  evidently  enormous 
masses  of  war  materiel  they  arc  uilng  In 
several  major  offensives  at  the  same  time, 
when  mucli  of  their  own  productive  area  has 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

In  making  his  announcement,  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  em- 
ployed an  understatement  when  he  said 
"lend-lea-se  aid  to  Russia  Is  growing  to  a 
sizable  proportion  "  Those  figures  embrace 
a  lot  of  offensive  power,  Tliat  many  tanks, 
planes,  and  military  vehicles  may  well  be  the 
factor  that  has  given  the  Russians  the  mil- 
itary edge  on  their  adversaries. 

November  s  shipments,  Mr.  Stcttlnius  said, 
vei-e  13  times  as  great  as  last  January's.  The 
percentage  of  military  items  by  that  time  had 
grown    to   two-thirds,    the    remainder   repre- 


senting Industrial  materials  and  food  Large 
quantities  of  the  latter  are  being  sent  to 
Russia  along  with  the  expanding  shipments 
of  aims:  In  fact,  this  country  now  Is  sending 
more  food  to  Ru.«sia  than  to  the  United 
Kingdom 

Surely  cur  Russian  allies  will  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain  that  they  are  being  slighted 
in  this  respect,  since  ordinarily  Ru.'-sia  is 
more  than  self-sustaining  m  food  prcKluction 
while  Britain  Is  never  self-sufficient  In  that 
regard 

Still,  the  shipments  are  not  enough,  the 
Lend-Lease  Administrator  said,  nor  are  they 
as  heavy  as  they  will  be  Some  naturally 
have  been  lost  en  route.  Shipments  "arc 
continuing  to  increase  in  spite  of  the  short- 
ape  of  shipping  and  enemy  attacks  along 
the  difficult  supply  routes  to  Russia  " 

Mr  Stettinlus  added  that  Britain  has  sent 
more  than  2.600  tanks  and  more  than  2.000 
planes  to  Russia  In  tota'  these  ngures  add 
up  to  more  than  5.800  tanks  and  more  than 
4  600  airplanes  pent  to  aid  the  Soviet  Armies 
If  no  more  than  two-thirds  arrived  there  the 
Rus.'^lans  have  received  a  tremendous  volume 
of  the  most  modern  weapons  of  war  to  hurl 
at  the  enemy 

One  other  fact  of  interest  the  Administra- 
tor revealed  Is  this  Plane  shipments  to  Rus- 
sia were  larger  than  to  any  other  theater  cf 
war-and  that  means  the  United  Kingdom, 
north  Africa,  the  Near  East,  India,  hiid  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 


Cowardly  Attack 


FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

OF   PENNSYIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  therein  an  editorial  appearing 
January  21,  1943,  in  the  Springfield 
Union  of  Springfield,  Mass.: 

COWARDLY    ATTAtTK 

When  we  do  not  agree  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  policies  we  say  so.  That 
is  the  right  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  country. 
We  never  have  indulged  in  personalities,  how- 
ever, and  never  shall.  We  always  try  to  be 
fair,  and  to  give  our  reasons  for  disagreeing 
with  Mr  Roosevelt.  An  attack  has  been  made 
on  Mr  Roejsevelt  in  Congress,  however,  that 
we  feel  should  be  protested 

It  Is  the  charge,  made  by  Representative 
Lambektson,  of  Kansas,  that  the  President 
has  had  two  of  his  sons  removed  from  danger 
spots  in  war  zones,  and  brought  back  to  this 
country,  so  that  they  might  be  safe.  Lam- 
BEKTsoN.  however,  as  is  usual  In  cases  such  as 
this,  refused  to  name  his  informant,  merely 
referring  to  him  as  "a  dlstlngulahed  Ameri- 
can." So  far  as  appears,  this  is  mere  gossip, 
of  the  sort  referred  to  as  "bca  told  ' 

At  least  two  of  President  Roosevelt's  sons 
have  been  decorated  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry In  action,  and  no  one  has  questioned 

that  they  earned  their  medals  the  hard  way. 
They  risked  their  lives,  faced  enemy  fire,  and 
played  the  part  of  brave  men.  Certainly 
there  Is  no  reason  why  a  President's  son 
should  be  made  to  suffer  ignominy  and  in- 
sult simply  l)ecause  his  father  Is  the  head 
of  the  Nation.  And  certainly  it  is  a  low  and 
mean  political  trick  for  any  member  of  Con- 
gress to  attack  the  President  by  attacking 
his  sons,  particularly  when  those  sons  have 
proved  their  heroism  In  face  of  the  enemy. 


"The  cheapest,  nastiest  attack  ever  made 
on  any  President  on  the  floor  of  this  House  ' 
is  the  way  one  Representative  referred  to 
LAMBEH'rsoNS  sj)eech  assailing  the  President. 

We  have  critlcleed  Mr.  Rot^evelt.  aid 
doubtless  shall  continue  to  do  so  when  we 
do  not  agree  with  what  he  does.  But  we 
protest  this  dastardly  and  cowai-dly  stab  In 
the  back  delivered  by  this  man  on  the  flcjor 
of  the  House.  It  Is  unworthy  of  an  Amer- 
ican legislator. 


Washinfton  Wakes  Up  to  a  New 
Confressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF    MLSSOt-HI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
therein  two  editoriaLs — one  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  one  from  the 
Bolivar  <Mo.)   Free  Press: 

I  Prom  the  St    Louis  Post-Difcpatch  cf  January 
23.  19431 

WASHINGTON    WAKES  UP  TO  A   NEW 

CONGRESSMAN 

Washington  regularly  takes  the  arrival  of 
young  officeholders  In  Its  stride  if  It  pays 
any  attention  to  them  at  all  Twenty-eight-  . 
year-old  Marion  Bennett,  new  Congressman  <■ 
from  the  Sixth  Missouri  District,  after  an 
unheralded  appearance.  Is  now  the  subject  of 
more  than  ordinary  notice.  But  although 
the  politicians  and  correspondents  are  find- 
ing him  personable  and  alert  enough.  It  is 
not  the  newest  and  youngest  member  of 
Congress  that  they  are  Interested  In  It  la 
the  Republlcaiv  majority  which  swept  him 
to  Washington  on  January  12. 

Misscurians.  of  courte,  were  quick  to  see 
that  young  Bennett's  majority  of  14.962  was 
double  that  of  his  late  father,  Philip  A. 
Bennett,  and  that  the  vote  did  not  fall  off 
nearly  as  much  as  forecasters  predicted  But 
Washington  somehow  missed  the  significance 
of  this  flrst  special  election  since  November  8 
until  the  Baltimore  Sun  made  its  reevilte  the 
subject  of  a  page  1  story  when  the  new 
Representative  was  swcm  in  last  week.  It 
Is  putting  It  mildly  to  say  now  that  this  latest 
report  from  what  has  been  called  "the  most 
representative  district  in  America"  is  opening 
Was^hlngton  eyes 

No  one  can  know  what  would  happen  if 
there  should  be  a  Nation-wide  election  today. 
But  If  such  an  election  were  held  and  the 
results  in  the  Springfleld-Sedalla-Wanens- 
burg  district  were  projected  over  the  country, 
the  narrcjw  edge  the  Democrats  ba»e  in  the 
House  would  be  wiped  orut  and  a  large  Re- 
publican majority  would  be  Inatalled.  The 
Democratic  strength  In  the  8enat«  would  be 
sharply  cut.  For  Its  votes  the  administra- 
tion would  have  to  depend  on  the  southern 
Senators,  many  of  whom  do  not  believe  In 
the  New  Deal  and  never  have,  and  on  hold- 
over Democrats  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

No  wonder  a  curly-haired  young  man  from 
Springfield,  who  tried  to  get  Into  combat 
service  last  summer  and  was  rejected  be- 
cause he  was  constitutionally  underweight. 
Is  a  person  of  Interest  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
Is  Representative  of  more  than  a  congres- 
sional district.  He  la  the  agent  of  a  political 
current  and,  if  Washington  often  mlssee 
trends,  It  lisuu'ly  wakes  up  to  current*. 


■   Mv 
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(Prom  the  Bchvar  {Mo  )   Free  Press  of 
January    14.    1943 1 

THE   PEOnX    HAVI    SPOKEN 

That  Maiion  T  Bennitt  whs  electf^d  tn 
Coiigreaa  Tue«Jay  wiih  voles  to  spare  wa^i  no 
BUrprute  to  the  free  Press,  but  the  treniendtus 
ntar^ln  by  which  he  n  ckeled  Into  the  halU 
of  Coug^»^s  WLis  a  del:ghtXul  surprise  to  even 
Ilia  most  rnthu«ia«tic  bupportcris. 

The  VM'ers  of  this  cl;strlrt  have  cboaen 
wisely  Makion  Binnftt  apprcctatea  their 
loyalty  and  ccm^^dence.  aud  as  our  Corgress- 
man  he  will  serve  nil  cur  citizenry  In  a  worthy 
manner. 

The  results  of  the  election  lend  themselves 
to  analysis  which  reveals  clearly  the  public 
aentinient  and  the  cnuM-s  ol  that  sentiment 
First  of  ail,  the  heavy  vote  In  the  face  of 
tire  shortages,  gasoline  rationing,  and  the  fnrt 
that  only  one  offlce  waa  on  the  b.illc  t.  nhows 
that  the  people  are  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
p«.irtaiice  of  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  eaRer  to  exercise  their  rtcht  and 
their  duty  to  choose  their  public  nfflcials 

Also  It  tfl  obvlcua  that  by  carrying  all  11 
of  the  count.'es  in  this  drsti'ct.  ."^evenil  m 
uhich  are  tradltkonally  democratic.  Mariov 
BENNrrr  U'.ist  been  appraised  by  the  vuter.s 
•8  H  ytung  man  of  ability,  personality,  and 
character  S  >nie  no  doubt  voted  f <  r  Harion 
because  of  their  de«p  respect  and  affection 
for  his  father,  but  m  his  campaign  XIaricn 
d.d  not  appeal  to  sympathy  He  ai~kcd  the 
j)eople  to  vote  for  him  b«'cau^e  due  to  his 
experience  at  his  fathers  ofHce  In  Washing- 
ton, he  could  be.st  carry  out  the  Phil  A. 
Bennett  policies  which  had  b«en  so  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  voters  Ju.it  Iri'st  November 
The  response  of  the  voters  not  only  reaCftrmed 
their  apprcval  of  th(-«^e  policies  even  muie 
emphatically,  but  abo  expre,«.s«-d  the  contt- 
(lence  of  the  public  in  Makiun  s  ability  to 
carry  on 

Especially  do  we  think  that  the  vote  waa 
iin  expression  if  approval  of  the  policy  fa- 
vored by  the  Bennetts.  b<nh  father  and  son, 
to  advocate  a  vigoroua  prosecution  of  tho 
war  but  to  keep  eyes  open  for  wiiste.  tninglmg, 
and  crookedness  in  any  pha.se  of  the  war 
effort  or  on  the  home  front 

Phtl  A  Bennett  was  vlf  irous  In  his  de- 
^<nunclatlon  of  the  perpetuation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  New  Deal  at  a  time  when  only 
the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  should 
be  the  supreme  aim  of  all  officials  and  of  all 
cltiaens  worthy  of  tiie  name  of  Americans. 
Sixth  District  voters  will  approve  a  like  policy 
BkS  advocated  by  his  sou 

The  Deraocruia  we:e  counting  on  popular 
approval  bjxause  of  th!>  north  African  cam- 
pa:;;n.  They  were  so  disappointed  that  the 
invasion  of  noriii  Africa  came  r.jj;ht  after 
the  N->vemt»er  election  instead  of  Just  before. 
But  the  voters  Tue-sda^  showed  that  they 
kno^-  tl'af  vlc'ory  in  arm--,  enci  uraging  as 
It  has  been  for  some  mouths  now.  .-iiiU  mu.st 
be  supported  by  an  all-out  effort  on  the  home 
front  with  common  senae  ard  efficiency  in- 
stead of  senseless  regulatiui;.s  and  poor  ad- 
ministration of  such  restrictions  us  are 
actually  necessary. 

Many  Bknnktt  votes  in  the  ballot  box 
Tue'dny  were  sharp  protests  aRainst  rallou- 
ing  without  reasdi;  Government  checXs  of 
10  and  30  cents  fur  tires  with  many  miles 
of  service  stUl  left  In  Uiem.  a  tlOO.OOC.tXO.COO 
Budget;  heavier  taxes  to  support  the  New 
Deal  as  well  w  the  war  efTort;  maintenance 
of  the  4a-hour  week  fur  labor  while  farm- 
ers were  being  urged  to  work  from  dawn 
to  dark,  expecting  greater  farm  production 
after  Ukmg  boys  for  Army  service  badly 
i-.eeded  oa  the  farms;  the  elalxuate  cham- 
pagne party  for  Mrs.  Harry  Hopkuis.  of  the 
White  House,  by  Barney  Baruch,  who  has 
l:een  telling  his  family  end  all  the  Nation 
to  economise  and  live  tbe  simple  life  until 
tbe  war  is  won.     Tbese  and  many  other  ir- 


rltatlon.s.  large  and  small,  bubbled  over  Into 
a  scathu'.g  refasai  by  the  people  In  this  part 
of  Missouri  to  send  anyone  to  Congress  who 
would  approve  the  Rcoaevelt  program  In 
tolo  aud  urge  that  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  be 
drafttd  for  a  fourth  term 

It  has  become  quite  evident  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  a  "picklement '  our  "rubber- 
stamp"  Congresses  have  got  Utls  country 
Into  If  a  choice  had  been  necessary  between 
a  candidate  who  would  be  for  ev  ryihing  that 
Roosevelt  wantrd  and  between  one  who  would 
oppose  everything  that  Roosevelt  favored,  we 
t)elleve  the  temper  of  the  pi\>ple  has  rii>cn 
to  such  a  pitch  that  they  would  have  un- 
hesitatingly sent  to  CX)ngre«'S  tiie  man  who 
would  fight  evervthing  that  Roosevelt 
wanted  But  fortunately  a  choice  of  that 
kind  was  liot  necessary.  In  Marion  Bennett 
the  people  of  this  district  have  a  man  who 
respects  the  viewpoints  of  all  types  of  folks 
who  make  up  the  ciuzenry  of  his  district 
and  who  sincerely  desires  to  serve  con.'^cirn- 
tiousiy  the  people  of  every  party  and  belief 

He  will  h*.'  on  his  toes  to  stop  any  radical, 
unrea.sonable  proposal  from  the  White  Hou.se. 
but  he  will  be  Just  as  eajierly  aw.ike  to  every 
r)5^p<irtunlty  to  aid  In  a  M^n.^lble  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  effort  ai.d  such  adjust- 
ments in  civilian  life  as  are  actually  necessary. 
And  such  proj^osilloru;  a.s  come  from  Rot^cvelt 
or  from  anv  other  Democratic  wurce  can  de- 
pend on  his  support  if  they  are  measures 
vhuh  win  proniote  the  Wfirareof  Un^ae  United 
States  For  Map.io.v  Bc.NNi-rr  has  the  sn.r.e 
love  of  country  and  deep  patriotism  which  lus 
father  posses.sed  and  whkh  whs  mentioned  so 
frequently  in  the  memiirlal  serMces  for  Con- 
gressman ErNNKTT  part  of  which  were  pub- 
lish-'d  in  la>;   weeks  Free  Pre.s.'- 

Still  mourniiy;  the  siicklrn  death  of  Phil  A. 
Binnett.  the  district  can  yet  be  comforted 
witli  the  knoAledge  that  M.\rk>n  Bennett  will 
hrini;  to  the  duties  of  his  olflce  a  seiise  of  bal- 
ruu-f,  a  keen  mind,  and  a  courageous  heart 
which  are  prune  rrcjUiMtes  (,f  a  true  public 
servant  If  only  the  Nt^v  Dealers  had  pc-- 
se.sftcd  a  sense  of  balance  and  proportion, 
much  of  the  sorrows  and  privations  wrich 
America  faces  now  and  must  face  in  the  lu- 
ture  could  have  been  avoided. 


What  "Pay  A«  You  Go"  Means 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANS.^s 
IN  THE  nOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motidau.  Fcbriian;  8.  1943 

Mr  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mid.st 
of  all  thp  pflfort.s  of  expert.s  to  make  the 
so-called  Riiml  tax  plan  app<'ar  to  be  a 
very  complicated  and  even  sinful  mattor. 
it  IS  refre:5hing  to  read  the  foUowinp  edi- 
torial \\hich  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  Sunday,  February  7.  1943: 

WHAT  "PAT   AS   TOIT   OO "    MEANS 

The  essence  of  the  Ruml  plan  may  be  stated 
quite  briefly  It  does  not  mean  skipping  a 
year,  either  In  impeding  or  in  paying  taxes. 
It  means  simply  that  the  measuring  rod  for 
a  man's  Income  tax  in  any  year  would  be  the 
Income  of  the  same  year.  Instead  of  the  in- 
come of  the  year  before  It  sub-stltutes  for 
one  tax  measure  another  tax  measure  to  pro- 
duce ihe  same  revenue  The  substituted 
measure,  in  fact.  Is  likely  to  produce  more 
revenue,  becaiise  it  takes  the  taxpayer's 
money  when  he  stiil  haa  the  money  ard 
before  he  has  bad  a  cliaucc  to  spend  It. 


How  Many  Years  Must  the  East  Coast 
Wait  for  Oil  Shipped  Through  the  Pro- 
posed Florida  Barge  Canai? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Mondau.  Ftbruary  8.  1943 

Mr  DONDERO  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wt^dno.sday  la.--t  I  introduced  a  bill  a.sk- 
ing  that  the  authorization  for  the  Flor- 
ida barge  canal  be  repealed.  I  .stated  at 
that  time  the  reasons  on  which  I  based 
my  action.  As  I  said  then,  't  i.s  my  hope 
that  in  repealing  thi.s  bill  we  might  save 
some  $44  000,000  for  vital  war  necessities. 

Since  that  time  the  prcponents  of  the 
canal  measure  have  had  their  say.  Tliey 
have  told  ynu  that  there  is  a  drastic  need 
for  p<*troleum  on  the  east  coast  today — a 
fact  which  we  all  recognize.  They  have 
disru.s.sed  the  situation  as  it  relates  to 
tankfis  and  railroad  shipir.ents — how. 
despite  the  VBliant  efforts  of  all  con- 
cerned the  shortage  of  oil  grows  hourly. 
They  have  discussed  the  .subject  of  pipe 
lines  across  the  State  of  F.orida  But 
these  are  not  the  Issues.  Thits  far  we 
are  in  full  accord. 

But  now  they  propose  once  a^ain  this 
Florida  barge  canal  as  a  panacea — a 
ma^ic  formula  by  which  the  momentous 
prcb'em  of  Uie  oil  shortage  will  t>e  solved 
or  at  least  relieved.  Th»'y  state  that  they 
belicv-'  this  miracle  can  bo  accomplished 
in  from  8  months  to  a  year.  As  a  result 
il  is  likely  that  some  confusion  of  thought 
has  aii.s*  n  m  the  minds  of  my  colieagnies. 

I  shall  attempt  to  clarify  this  matter 
of  time  if  I  may.  When  I  made  my  orig- 
inal statement  I  was  naive  enough  to 
assume  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
liad  read  and  evaluated  the  studied  esti- 
mates provided  by  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Some  of  us  evi- 
dently are  aware  of  these;  others.  I  fear, 
are  not.  Consequently  I  should  like  to 
read  to  you  testimony  presented  by 
Major  General  Reybold.  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  United  Slates 
Senate  in  hearings  from  June  29  to  July 
2.  1942.  I  personally  heard  the  same 
testimony  given  by  Major  General  Rey- 
bold before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  now  quote 
from  page  55  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  How  long  do  ycji 
think  It  would  take  you  to  build  this  canal 
and  get  it  Into  actuil  operation? 

Major  General  RrmoLD    Three  years. 

Senator  Vanoenbcxc    Three  years? 

Major  General  Ritboid    Yea.  sir 

Senator  VANorNBi«c  I  am  talking  about 
the  Florida  canal  now 

Major  General  RrTBOtD    Yes.  sir 

Senator  Vavdenbzkg  Even  that  would  de- 
pend upon  priorities,  would  It  not? 

Major  General  Rxtboid    Yes,  sir 

And  further,  on  page  65: 

Senator  Andbxws  I  understood  you  to  make 
the  statement  that  it  might  take  three  years 
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to  conitiiKt  this  canal  across  Florida  to  the 
St.  Johns  River? 

Major  General  Retbold    Yes.  sir. 

Sen.itor  Andrews.  Could  It  not  be  con- 
structed In  12  months  'A  It  were  decided  to 
do  It? 

M.Hjcr  General  Reybold  Never.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, could  It  be  done. 

Senator  A.ndrews  Part  of  it  is  already  dug. 
1  believe? 

Major  General  Retboi-d  A  very  small 
amount. 

On  page  66: 

S-'nator  .Andrews  Could  net  the  ?ame  ma- 
chinery that  would  tje  used  8  hours  a  day  be 
v.sf  d  on  .3  shifts  during  the  24  hours,  and  thus 
lessen  the  time  for  building? 

Major  Ctcneral  Retboi.d  We  con.'^ldered 
nothing  but  three  Fhift.-?. 

Senator  Andrews    Is  that  right? 

Major  General  Rfybolo    Yc«.  sir. 

Senator  Andrews.  That  Is  all. 

Senator  Bii.bo  I  have  just  one  quest Icn. 
General.  I  was  not  here  when  you  discussed 
the  question  of  the  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  this  lock  canal  Is  not  thr. t 
dependent  almost  wholly  upon  the  number 
of  machines  and  men  you  put  on  the  Job.' 

Major  General  Reybold    Yes   Fir. 

Senator  Bilbo    All  right. 

Major  General  Retbold.  I  might  say,  con- 
sidering this  time  element,  that  I  have  taken 
6  months  off  arbitrarily,  against  the  better 
advice  of  my  engineers. 

Senator  Bailey  Nothing  they  can  say  to 
you  would  Induce  you  to  reduce  the  time 
below  3  years? 

Major  General  Reybold  No;  I  have  gone 
the  limit   Senator. 

Now.  gentlemen — and  I  say  this  with 
all  the  fervor  at  my  command — no  one 
wants  cur  tremendous  war  effort  to  be 
pursued  with  greater  vigor  than  I.  No 
one  is  more  eager  than  I  to  alleviate  tlie 
oil  shortage  which  is  now  apparent.  If  I 
tliought  building  this  canal  were  to  alle- 
viate that  .'^hortage  if  it  were  to  aid  in 
the  war  effort  to  an  appreciable  degree 
and  still  not  deprive  us  of  other  more 
essential  construction.  I  should  be  the 
first  to  advocate  such  a  measure,  what- 
ever the  cost.  It  is  a  question  of  evaluat- 
ing those  m.easures  most  beneficial  to  the 
country's  war  policy. 

^ut  tlie  shortage  exists  today — not  3 
years  hence.  We  are  fi::?hting  the  war 
this  minute,  not  at  .some  undecided  fu- 
ture date.  And  tliat  canal,  accoiding  to 
tho.'rt  authorities  who  are  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  know,  will  take  3  years  to  com- 
plete. It  will  require  iteel.  explosives, 
machinery,  time.  men. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  believe  that 
tlie  estimates  of  Major  General  Reybold 
are  too  conservative,  that  the  canal  can 
be  built  with  American  incenuity  at  a 
fraction  of  the  time  in  his  estimate. 
Were  this  tru'^.  It  would  be,  I  .su.spect.  at 
a  great  sacrifice  in  machii^.ery  and  men 
working  in  the  war  effort.  That  is  what 
I  fear  and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  pre- 
vent. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  solve  this 
problem  as  we  have  solved  other  equally 
knotty  ones  in  the  past.  But  I  do  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
piiorities.  manpower,  machinery,  and 
money  directed  from  the  war  effort  to  a 
Florida  Canal  that  will  take  3  yiears  to 
build. 


A  Creative  War 
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HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

of  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
which  I  made  before  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  School  of  Law  on  Mon- 
day, February  1.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fel!ow  .students.  I  say 
fellow  students  advisedly,  because  I  find  my- 
self again  in  Washing' on  studyini;  much 
harder  than  I  .studied  when  I  sat  in  this 
room  some  10  year.s  auo  and  listened  to  Dean 
Van  Vleck  or  Proless-ur  CcHier  expound  the 
law.  As  ycu  may  have  heard.  I  spent  3  years 
studying  law  In  this  building  and  later 
taught  here.  Tho.':e  were  happy  years.  It  is 
also  comforting  to  see  again  those  teachers 
on  who.«e  shou'.dei.'i  I  can  place  some  of  the 
respon.sibility  for  my  activities  in  the  Con- 
gress. If  I  am  unable  to  solve  the  probUms 
now  confronting  the  Congress  you  should 
blame  this  faculty,  because  the  deficiencies 
In  the  understanding  of  the  student  is,  as 
I  know  you  will  ajree.  due  to  tlie  short- 
comings of  the  prcfe&sor.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  little  confidence  I  have  is  largely 
due  to  my  repaid  lor  the  excellence  of  the 
faculty  of  thi;5  law  school.  I  have  over  the 
years  known  something  of  several  law  schools, 
but  I  have  never  found  one  of  better  quality 
than  George  Washington. 

When  Mr.  Kilgore  asked  me  to  speak  to 
you  tonight  we  dis-cussed  the  question  of  the 
subject  for  my  remarks.  As  a  matter  of  tact, 
today  It  seems  to  me  a  speaker  has  little 
choice.  Compared  to  the  war  and  the  peace, 
all  other  subjects  seem  trivial.  It  Is  true 
that  we  have  hrard  so  mtich  about  the  war 
that  sometimes  we  would  like  to  talk  of 
other  things.  NeveHl:eIe.';s.  it  is  our  duty  to 
di.^cu.'-s  it  pro  and  ecu  until  we  arrive  at  some 
solution   to   this   p:r;blem  of   recurrent   wars. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  too  prev- 
alent Idea  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
war.  On  the  contrary  I  feel  certain  that 
something  will  be  done  about  It.  It  Is  a 
question  whether  wt-  or  Hitler  cr  some  people 
of  the  future  do  it 

I  think  that  I  have  hoard  as  many  dis- 
cussions and  speeches  on  the  war  as  any  of 
you.  yet  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  In  most  cases  I  am 
told  that  we  are  lighting  to  defend  our  coun- 
tr>;  that  we  f;re  sacrificliig  cur  wealth  and 
our  finest  young  men  to  defend  and  preserve 
our  American  way  of  life.  That  phrase 
sounds  good  the  ti'-st  tune  It  l.«  u.'ed.  but 
somehow  It  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  recall 
that  very  similar  phrases  were  used  In  1917 
and  1918  I  have  a  feeling  that  these  phrases 
are  superficial,  that  If  It  Is  true  we  are  fight- 
ing for  such  a  purely  defensive  goal  that  the 
result  of  our  efforts  will  be  no  more  pro- 
ductive than  was  the  last  war  I.  for  one.  am 
not  content  with  Just  another  armistice 

I  believe  that  we  must  reexamine  our  pur- 
poses in  fighting  this  war.  It  is  true  that  we 
were  attacked  and  that  In  a  sense  this  Is  a 
defensive  war.  The  American  people  have 
considered  that  all  of  their  wars  were  de- 
fensive. We  have  defense  bonds,  defense 
plants,  and  defense  workers.     I  believe  that 


it  is  time  for  thij  Natlcn  to  become  afucrtssivr. 
I  think  we  should  make  up  our  minds  t  ] 
fight  a  positive,  creative  war  and  not  merely 
a  negative  defeiisive  war  for  the  temporary 
preservation  of  cur  way  of  lile  Why  after 
all  must  we  be  on  the  defensive?  Should  we 
not  promote  rather  than  merely  defend  our 
way  of  life' 

I  believe  that  we  should  help  other  coun- 
tries develop  then  own  version  oi  democracy 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundatUms  of  a  warle.s.s 
world  This  task  cannot  be  begun  until  we 
ha\e  rid  oursclve.s  of  the  hang-overs  of  our 
appeasement  idiocy  and  our  isolationist 
dream,  until  we  step  rcgrettlni;  that  all  this 
happened  to  us  and  realize  that  we  can  turn 
this  barren,  phattly  tragetly  into  a  in  men- 
dous  opportunity;  a  rare  cppt-rtunity  In  tho 
history  ot  the  world.  An  opportunity  whicii 
with  imagination,  IntelUuence.  and  deter- 
mination will  enable  us.  msieed  of  the  evil 
Na?!.  to  create  the  world  of  the  future 

Our  choice  is  between  a  world  founded 
upon  force  and  slavery,  dominated  by  the 
foul  Niizi.  or  a  world  based  upon  equality 
and  Justice  for  all  nations,  dominated  by  no 
sinple  people  We  know  that  men  who  be- 
lieve only  IP.  force  abuse  it  when  they  get  it 
and  become  slaves  when  they  are  wei.k. 
Those  who  believe  in  justice  give  It  to  ctheri 
when  they  are  strong,  and  fl?ht  stubbornly 
to  get  it  when  they  are  defeated  We  must 
ch.Tj.se  between  these  two. 

We  mu:t  make  this  choice  now  while  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  are  concerned  with 
universal  and  fundamental  problems,  while 
danger  and  sacrifice  gives  us  humility  antl 
understanding  With  the  return  of  pca< « 
and  safety  our  personal  problem.s  will  sup- 
plant our  will  to  sacrifice  for  the  ccmmin 
good.  Even  now  there  are  many  who  regard 
victory  merely  as  a  personal  favor  to  them 

I  have  often  been  told  that  we  must  w  n 
the  war  first  before  we  think  of  the  p>eace 
terms  They  say  lets  not  put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  But  In  1918  we  won  the  war 
first  and  at  the  peace  blind  and  stupid  self- 
ishness prevailed  Our  own  people  In  a 
Nation-wide  election  "returned  to  normalcy." 
to  a  world  of  periodic  wars,  each  one  more 
destructive  than  the  last.  Unless  we  make 
our  decision  to  do  something  positive  and 
creative  now  before  the  war  is  over,  futility 
and  sadness  will  be  the  only  reward  for  our 
efforts. 

We  know  from  bitter  experience  that  our 
defensive  war  in  1918  accomplished  Utile  of 
value  to  the  world.  In  less  than  25  yei^rs 
cur  own  freedom  Is  now  threatened  as  It  was 
never  before  In  our  history.  In  other  words 
we  ought  to  know  that  our  old  methods,  our 
old  traditions  and  aims  with  regard  to  wars 
are  wrong  and  should  be  discarded  Even  a 
dog  learns  by  trial  and  error. 

In  1918  we  had  a  lea^'er  In  Wcodrow  Wilson 
who  tried  to  Induce  us  to  make  that  great 
decision  after  the  war  was  won,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  follow  him.  In  truth. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  American  people 
follow  no  one.  They  do  the  leading.  Like- 
wise in  this  war  no  matter  how  wise  our 
leaders,  unless  the  American  people,  unless 
the  citizens  make  up  their  minds  that  this 
shall  be  a  creative  war,  again  we  shall  have 
a  dangerous  and  fruitless  armistice  leading  to 
another  world  struggle. 

It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  put  into  words 
the  meaning  that  I  have  when  I  say  aggres- 
sive— creative  war.  In  order  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  criticism  of  being  vision- 
ary, idealistic,  and  impractical.  I  think  we 
should  try  to  analyze  our  purposes  from  a 
purely  selfish  point  of  view.  Il  Is  true  thi.t 
It  will  be  satisfying  to  beat  the  Jap«  ai-d 
the  Germans  in  this  war,  but  obviously  merely 
beating  them  Is  not  In  itself  sufficient  Justi- 
fication for  the  enormous  sacrifices  of  lives 
and  wealth.      Wliat  then  can  we  get  out  of 
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this  war?  We  don't  want  a  colony  In  Africa 
or  Asia  We  don  I  want  to  recover  the  ma- 
chines of  destruction  sent  abroad  The  only 
thlnK  we  can  i?et  of  v.ilue  is  the  assurance  of 
a  peaceful  wot  Id.  a  world  In  whict*  reason 
rather  than  force  shnll  be  the  rule  men  live 
by;  a  world  In  which  men's  energies  and 
li:telll^;ence  is  lurnt-d  to  creative  iictivitles 
Instead  of  to  the  niatiUlHCture  d  weapons 
of  destruction;  a  wi>rld  In  which  humanity 
can  rise  to  the  limit  of  Its  capacity 

I  cannot  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
labor  the  point  that  war  la  an  unmitigated 
evil  and  shmild  Lx-  prt-venifd  II  possible  War 
18  not  )U8t  a  Rame  like  football,  in  which  a 
victory  alone  1>  sufficient  As  the  Marines 
say.  wo  are  playing  "lor  keeps  "  But  what  do 
wc  expect  to  keep  out  of  this  war? 

If  we  are  really  after  u  rational,  a  peaceful 
world,  how  can  wc  get  It  ' 

The  flrst  step  In  this  process  l.s  of  course, 
the  defeat  of  the  Oermans  and  the  Jups  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  achieve  tl,:.t 
step  That  Is  lartjely  a  mllllury  feat.  Amer- 
icans have  a  way  of  setting  a  goal  and  then 
proceeding  to  achlev"  the  goal  but  no  more. 
But  then  where  do  we  go  a/ter  we  defeat  our 
present  enemle.s  That  Is  a  political  question 
and  up  to  the  people  to  decide 

The  second,  and  no  less  Important,  step  Is 
that  our  American  people  make  up  their 
mlndr  to  create  a  wcjrld  In  which  war  Is  no 
longer  the  accepted  methcxl  of  settling  dis- 
putes. This  means  that  we  set  as  our  goal 
the  active  participation  with  all  our  strength 
In  a  world-wide  organization  to  prevent  wars. 
This  organisation  will  require  in  the  begin- 
ning a  great  military  police  force  which  we 
will  have  to  furnish  along  with  our  allies. 
But  a«  we  said  before,  force  alone  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  prevent  future  wars.  To- 
gether with  force  to  stabilize  the  world  in 
the  beginning,  wc  will  have  to  create  an 
organisation  based  upon  Jtistlce  and  the 
equality  of  all  men  and  all  nations.  The 
Christian  principle  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  Is  the  first  propooltlon  of  our  own  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  cornerstone 
of  our  own  civilization  Once  before,  80  years 
ago.  we  found  that  this  Nation  could  not 
exist  half-free  and  half-slSTe.  Today  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  sale  to  say  that  the  world  cannot 
continue  to  exist  half-free  and  half-slave 
Either  the  exponents  of  slavery  or  of  freedom 
Will  prevail 

At  leaat  I  think  we  can  say  that  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  It  cannot  continue  to  exist 
In  a  world  in  which  so  Inrge  a  part  is 
denied  even  the  elementary  advantages  of 
civilization.  When  we  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  450.000.000  Chineae.  the  greet 
ma^aes  of  India  and  of  South  America,  we 
can  tee  that  all  of  tliem  contain  the  germs 
ot  future  wars  Oppreaalon  and  poverty  have 
a  way  of  breeding  strung  and  tx)ld  characters 
who  aooner  or  later  seek  revenge  upon  the 
society  that  has  oppressed  them.  To  aave 
our  own  ciTiliziition.  I  believe  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  It  pnaaible  for  these  other  peoples 
to  share  In  the  benellu  of  that  civilization. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  if  we  have  a 
war  every  35  yean. 

As  a  purely  practical.  selfUh  bustneas  prop- 
osition, I  think  we  should  accept  as  tlie  goal 
of  this  war  the  bringing  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  the  opportunity  of  political  and 
tKXJnotnlc  freedom,  according  to  their  own 
national  fenlus  We  muat  accept  the  re- 
•ponalbillty  of  giving  to  all  th«  world  the 
minimum  freedom  to  work  out  their  own 
destinies  without  Interference  from  other 
nations. 

We  BTirely  know  now  that  we  can  never 
again  remain  free  from  or  avoid  the  dis- 
turbances m  the  world,  therefore  our  only 
hope  of  avoiding  future  wars  la  to  prevent,  or 
at  least  control,  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
turbances m  the  first  place.  Never  can  ws 
prevent  a  war  If  our  goal  is  purely  defensive. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  lesstms  of  the  pres- 
ent struggle  Is  that  a  war  can  never  t>e  won 


by  staying  always  on  the  defensive  If  we  are 
to  win  the  war  against  war  we  must  take  the 
offensive.  We  must  attack  war  Itself  with 
all  our  force  and  intelligence.  Unless  we  do 
attack  aggressively  and  without  reservations, 
I  believe  that  eventually  we  will  lose  the 
battle.  Even  In  foctball  we  know  that  a 
team  which  Is  always  on  the  defensive  never 
wins  the  game. 

So  I  think  we  can  say  that  purely  to  pre- 
vent our  own  ultimate  destruction  It  Is  up 
to  us  to  wage  a  creative  war  Sof)ner  or 
later,  if  wars  are  continued  and  we  stay  on 
the  defen!!lve  we  will  lace  a  fee  that  will 
overwhelm  us 

In  any  cai*  I  think  U  Is  certain  that 
In  a  world  without  an  organization  of  au- 
thority and  i>ower  to  direct  and  control  Its 
violent  eU'ments.  there  will  be  no  lasting 
peace.  Regardless  of  wliat  the  cost  of  such 
an  organlzjitlon  Is.  It  will  still  be  less  than 
recurrent    wars   ruch   as   we   have   today 

I  real.ze  that  there  are  many  practical 
ditflcultles  to  overcome  and  that  many  people 
Will  say  It  Is  lm;>osfiiblc.  When  cur  own 
Constitution  was  proposed  to  unite  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  there  were  many  dlfllcul- 
ties  to  overcome  and  many  people  said  it  wn» 
an  Impractical  plan  A  terrible  clvU  war 
had  to  be  fought  to  finally  scctire  that  Union. 
yet  today  there  are  lew  who  are  so  stupid 
as  to  say  it  was  a  mistake  In  1789  that 
Constitution  was  Just  as  radical  as  a  world 
organization  is  now 

When  we  realize  that  In  time  of  communi- 
cation and  travel  the  world  today  Is  not  as 
large  as  was  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies, 
we  should  not  asBume.  too  readily,  that  a 
world-wide  organization  Is  impossible  or 
Impracticable 

Several  plans  have  been  suggested  for  siich 
an  organization,  the  l>e8t  known  being  mod- 
eled closely  after  our  own  Federal  system 
But  the  details  of  the  plan  are  not  as  Im- 
portant as  Is  the  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple to  accept  the  principle  of  a  world  or- 
ganization. In  which  part  of  their  sovereignty 
must  be  given  up  for  the  common  go<xl  Just 
as  our  founding  fathers  In  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies gave  up  theirs  In  other  words,  the 
spirit  and  motives  of  the  people  who  create 
the  organization  Is  much  more  important 
than  the  mechanical  details  of  he  Consti- 
tution 

The  first  step  In  the  achievement  of  such 
an  organisation  Is  the  will  to  achieve  It  We 
the  people  of  these  United  States  must  first 
make  up  our  minds  that  that  achievement 
Is  the  goal  of  this  war  When  peace  Is  de- 
clared we  must  regard  It  as  merely  the  first 
step  In  the  organizatU)n  for  the  collective 
security  of  the  world  We  will  at  thst  mo- 
ment have,  together  with  our  allies,  the 
power  to  create  such  an  or/anizatlon  and  wc 
must  not  again  neglect  the  opportunity  to 
Siive  this  clvillaition  which  has  cost  us  and 
our  forefathtrs  to  much  blood  and  treasure 
to  achieve 

I  Ijelieve  that  If  the  American  people  can 
ever  visualize  duch  an  organization  and  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  possible,  that  It  will  have  an 
electrilyiiig  effect   ujxjn  our   national    spirit 
Today  we  know  that  there  are  many  among 
us   who    have    no   enthusiasm    for     his    war 
Many   of  our  people  did   not   want    to  enter 
this   fight   at  all      Their  concept  of  vict«»ry    , 
Is  merely  all   the  sugar,  coffee,  and  gasoline    | 
that  they  had   before      The  reason   for  their    I 
attitude  is  that  we  have  no  creative  goal    no    i 
definite  p<isltlve  goal  which  we  even  hope  to    | 
accomplish.      We    merely    hope    to    avoid    a 
defeat  { 

Our  goal  Is  defensive  If  we  can  believe  i 
In  a  real  positive  creative  goal,  a  goal  that 
challenges  otir  utmost  powers,  then  I  am 
co.>f\dent  our  people  would  rally  to  the  task 
with  seat  and  enthuslssm  such  as  we  have 
never  before  experienced  In  our  history  We 
need  such  a  goal  not  only  to  win  the  war  and 
the  peace  but  we  need  It  for  the  sake  of  our 
own    national    soul.      In    recent    years   much 


has  been  said  of  a  spiritual  awakening  In 
America,  yet  It  hfts  never  come  I  think  it 
has  not  come  because  we  have  never  had  a 
purpose  or  goal  worth  awakening  for.  There 
can  t>e  no  spiritual  or  moral  awakening 
merely  to  ama*s  greater  wealth,  more  auto- 
mobiles, more  radica,  more  bathtubs. 

America  has  been  the  most  fortunate  of 
nations  In  the  history  of  the  world  We  as 
a  nation  l.ave  received  the  blessings  of  count- 
leaa  years  of  struggle  by  other  peoples  fcr 
freedom  There  Is.  I  believe,  a  law  of  com- 
pensation In  th^fte  matters  I  think  the  tine 
has  now  arrived  for  us  to  make  our  contri- 
bution to  civilization.  That  contribution  c.n 
be  made  by  our  people  setting  as  our  goal 
the  formation  of  an  organization  which  will 
prevent  war  and  will  give  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  the  same  opportunity  for  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom  that  we  have 
so  long  enjoyed.  If  we  deny  this  obligation 
I  am  fearful  that  we  ourselves  may  lose  that 
freedom  which  we  are  now  sacrificing  our 
boys  to  defend  and  prewrve  We  are  now 
denying  to  Hitler  the  organlz;ttlon  of  the 
world  according  to  his  Uea*.  The  N  zls  are 
fighting  to  get  the  kind  of  world  they  want  — 
a  slave  world  over  which  they  sliall  be 
masters.  They  are  flgh'.lng  not  Just  for  vic- 
tory, but  because  they  have  a  burning  hunger 
for  what  they  believe  victory  will  bring  them 
Unless  our  faith  burns  as  fiercely  as  the 
Nazis'  faith,  we  not  only  may  lose  the  war. 
but  we  will  certainly  lose  the  peace  If  we 
deny  the  Nazis  their  K'nd  of  world.  Isn't  It 
our  obligation  to  the  world  to  create  a  better 
one? 

Isn't  It  possible  for  us  to  want  to  create  our 
world  with  the  same  fanaticism  as  the  Oer- 
mans want  theirs'  Certain  It  Is  that  If  we 
deny  Hitler  his  world  and  'all  to  create  a 
better  one.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short 
time  until  some  other  power  will  again 
attempt  the  same  task  Our  choice  Is  clear, 
either  we  accept  Hitler's  new  order  or  create  a 
new  one  of  our  own  We  will  unite  with 
other  nations  volunurlly  or  Involuntarily. 
Wp  will  either  do  It  now  after  this  war,  or  It 
win  be  dene  after  the  next  and  much  more 
frightful  war. 

If  we  mlM  this  opportunity.  I  think  the 
course  of  our  future  can  be  clearly  seen. 
After  the  war  we  will  maintain  a  large  Army 
and  Navy  for  cur  defense  We  will  self- 
rlghteoui'ly  proclaim  that  we  desire  no  profit 
from  the  war.  we  will  help  feed  the  starving 
peoples  of  the  earth  After  a  few  years  cur 
gccd  people  will  protest  at  the  expense  and 
waste  of  a  large  Army  and  Navy  and  we  will 
seek  safety  In  another  disarmament  program, 
and  then  another  greedy  power  will  arliie  to 
attack  us  After  all  Is  It  not  childish  and 
stupid  to  fight.  In  order  to  fight  again?  In 
the  face  of  our  experience  Is  It  not  10j!l*h 
not  to  attempt  some  positive  solution  of  our 
problem?  Have  we  uo  faith  In  cur  own 
ability  to  solve  great  problemt?  Wb.le  we 
were  a  young  nstton  seeking  to  establish  our 
civilizstion  in  this  wild  snd  fertile  land  It 
was  proper  that  we  give  our  attention  pri- 
marily to  cur  own  Internal  affairs  But  now 
we  have  grown  up  We  have  wealth,  p<.wer, 
and  brains  All  we  need  Is  the  assurance, 
the  confidence,  the  boldness  to  apply  our 
talents  to  problems  worthy  of  a  great  people 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  nation  luch  r«  Amer- 
ica is  destined  always  to  stay  on  the  defensive, 
to  t>e  stabbed  In  the  back  more  thsn  once 

Today  the  peoples  cf  tlie  world,  of  this 
Nation,  of  this  community,  are  paying  a 
tremendotts  price  in  lives  and  in  treasure; 
for  what?  It  Is  up  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  say  for  what  The  people  h:\ve  the 
power  to  demand  that  they  be  not  n^nln 
cheated  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory  They 
can  demand  snd  get  some  compensst:on  for 
the  sacrifices  they  are  making  You  and  I 
know  that  neither  an  individual  nor  a  nsiion 
can  continue  forever  to  squander  Its  r.  sources 
without  getting  something  In  return  Un- 
lets we  do  demand  and  get  a  creative  war  and 
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a  creative  peace,  we  will  again  have  spent  our 
youth  and  our  treasvu-e  for  nothing.  Our 
children  and  our  children's  children  will  In- 
evitably be  reduced  to  the  abject  economic 
and  political  poverty  that  already  exists  In 
more  than  half  of  the  world 

This  positive  goal,  this  battle  cry  cannot  be 
set  by  me,  or  by  Congress,  or  by  any  national 
leader.  It  Is  too  big  and  too  broad  for  any 
leadership  less  than  that  of  the  American 
people  You  who  have  received  the  benefit 
cf  the  best  education  our  country  offers  must 
take  the  lead  and  help  our  people  show  the 
world  that  Americans  have  faith  In  their  in- 
stltuticns,  that  they  have  confidence  In  their 
power  and  purposes,  and  that  they  now  are 
worthy  of  the  freedom  which  Providence  has 
granted  thim. 


Army-Navy  E  Production  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF   FENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8,  1943 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hen.  James  J.  DAvas,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Army- 
Navy  E  production  award  to  the  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Co.,  Beaver  Palls,  Pa.. 
February  4.  1943: 

Momentous  Is  the  occasion  that  brings  us 
here  today.  We  are  come  to  dedicate  another 
milestone  on  the  road  to  victory.  This  is  a 
proud  day  for  America.  Tliis  global  war  is 
bein^  \Naged  no  less  upon  the  production 
fronts  than  upon  the  battle  fronts.  You 
soldiers  of  production,  you  men  and  women 
at  Babcock  &  Wilcox  have  achieved  an  in- 
spiring ViCtory. 

This  banner  and  these  emblems  which  will 
be  presented  here  today  stand  as  an  enduring 
tribute  to  your  courage,  your  labor,  and  your 
faith  In  the  great  cause.  You  have  every  rea- 
son to  take  unbounded  pride  in  your  efflclent 
company.  In  your  enlightened  management, 
and  111  your  untiring  workmanship.  You 
have  written  Into  the  records  for  all  time  to 
come  that  this  patriotic  company.  Babcock 
A:  Wilcox,  that  this  sterling  community. 
Beaver  Fall.«,  and  that  these  thousands  of  de- 
termined workers,  who  have  more  than  trebled 
the  prfxiuction  of  their  company,  fave  and 
are  rivmg  their  utmost  to  the  preservation 
of  rlghis  and  Justice. 

As  you  latwr  here,  bear  always  In  mind  that 
the  materials  you  produce  will  speak  volumes 
for  you  on  the  fighting  fronts  of  the  world. 
Our  soldiers  of  combat  will  deliver  your  ma- 
terials to  the  Axis  In  a  series  of  relentless  and 
destructive  blows.  And  when  the  smoke  of 
battle  has  cleared,  you  will  find  your  equip- 
ment on  the  battlefield  of  victory — a  victory 
that  will  end  for  all  time  the  mad  dreams 
of  dictators  and  prewrve  forever  the  right 
and   majesty  of  a  free,  enduring  world. 

Out  of  this  seething  world  of  strife  ar.d 
turmoil  will  come  a  work  of  art— a  picture 
painted  by  the  millions  of  artists  who  are  the 
combat  and  production  soldiers  of  America 
at  war— a  picture  which  will  portray  fcr 
uil  time  the  response  of  America's  people  in 
this  zero  hour  of  the  worlds  hlitoi7.  For 
It  Is  written  In  the  Great  Book:  By  their 
woiks  ye  shall  know  them  "  And  It  shall  be 
with  US  as  It  has  been  with  all  other  genera- 
llorj.     Those  who  come  before  cur  creation 


will  either  raise  their  eyes  In  homage  or  turn 
a^-ay  in  shame. 

It  Is  our  duty  as  soldiers  on  the  home  front 
to  make  this  the  most  Inspiring  masterpiece 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  cannot 
fail  to  do  less.  Working  only  as  free  men 
can  work,  we  shall  contribute  our  full  meas- 
ure to  the  completion  of  this  ageless  painting. 

Our  labor  will  not  seem  long  nor  cur  lot 
grow  wearisome  if  we  but  keep  before  us  the 
picture  of  our  fighting  men — your  sons  and 
mine — who  dwell  always  in  the  shadow  of 
death.  For  them  there  Is  no  stopping,  no 
turning  back,  no  striking  at  their  work. 
Their  hours  of  toll  go  on  and  on — until  ex- 
haustion, or  wounds,  or  death  overtake  them. 
Their  only  union  is  that  union  of  high  cour- 
age and  firm  resolve.  Their  conditions  of 
work  are  the  Infested  jungles  of  the  Orient, 
the  scorching  sands  of  the  tropics,  the  angry 
ccrans  of  the  world,  and  the  uncharted  air- 
way's of  the  blazing  .skies.  Their  rates  of  pay 
are  written  in  the  immortal  ink  of  history. 
Neither  gold,  nor  wealth,  nor  value  can  buy 
such  services  as  these. 

With  this  stirring  picture  running  through 
our  minds,  who  are  we  to  complain  about 
sacrifice  or  hardship?  Where  Is  the  man  who 
calls  himself  American  who  would  stop  w(  rk 
for  one  split  second  in  this  perilous  hour? 
Where  is  the  man  who  wants  it  said  that  a 
battle  was  lost  or  an  Ameilcan  soldier  was 
killed  because  he  shirked  at  his  task? 

As  the  soldier  on  the  battle  line  moves  ever 
forward  at  the  clarion  call  cf  the  bugle,  so 
will  the  soldiers  on  the  home  front  move  reso- 
lutely forward  in  their  call  to  duty.  Work- 
ing and  fighting  together,  we  will  go  onward 
in  the  great  cause  until  we  have  destroyed 
the  last  vestige  of  Axis  power,  preserved  the 
homeland,  and  delivered  ourselves  from  the 
burning  bonds  of  Impending  slavery.  But 
whatever  the  end  may  be,  you  and  all  of  us 
will  be  judged  In  history  We  and  the  very 
work  we  are  now  doing  will  be  judged  by  the 
picture  that  Is  painted  in  this  vaunted  hour. 
As  future  generations  file  by  this  painting, 
will  they  behold  a  discordant,  disfigured 
remnant  cf  defeat,  or  will  they  behold  a 
superb,  symmetrical  monument  of  triumph. 
Tlie  answer  rests  with  us. 

As  I  look  out  upon  you  today,  as  I  recount 
the  magnificent  progress  you  have  made.  I 
know  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  con- 
tribution you  are  making  will  go  far  toward 
making  this  picture  the  greatest  masterpiece 
of  all  time — an  undying  tribute  to  the  many 
millions  of  Americans  who  were  its  creators. 

America  honors  you  today.  Wear  these 
emblems  proudly,  and  as  this  banner  waves 
on  high,  may  you  resolve  never  to  turn  from 
your  task  until  the  hour  of  victory  strikes, 
and  tolls  cut  the  liberation  of  the  world. 


The  Home  Committee  on  Immifration  and 
Naturalization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  Niw  yoKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  S.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recobd, 
I  include  the  following  speech  which  I 
delivered  over  the  radio  on  February  5, 
1943: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure    to    teU    you   In    as   few    words    as 


possible  the  objective  of  the  Congress  In  cre- 
ating the  standing  committee  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  known  as  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
the  committee  of  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  be  chairman   since    1931. 

Our  committee  is  composed  of  22  mem- 
bers, one  being  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from 
Hawaii.  It  has  for  many  years  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Congress  to  have  the  E>elegate 
from  Hawaii  sit  on  our  committee  He,  being 
the  spokesman  of  the  people  from  that  dis- 
tant United  States  possession,  has  many 
problems  relating  to  the  question  cf  the  for- 
eign-born as  applied  to  his  own  territory 

While  It  can  be  said  In  general  terms  that 
the  work  of  our  committee  relates  to  the 
lorelgn-born,  a  better  description  of  the  work 
can  be  made  by  dividing  its  functions  Into 
two  parts.  These  two  divisions  of  work  relate 
(1)  to  a  study  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
admission  Into  the  United  Stat«8  of  aliens, 
a  certain  control  of  aliens  while  here,  and 
the  deportation  of  such  classes  as  appear  to 
be  unworthy  to  remain  here;  and  (2)  the 
question  of  naturalization  and  citizenship 

Immigration  and  naturahzailon  problems 
have  been  of  great  ImporUnce  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  quite  under- 
standable In  the  development  of  a  new  coun- 
try settled  by  Immigrants  from  many  parts, 
of  the  world;  a  country  whose  Inhabitants 
are  all  descendants  of  men  and  women  who 
were  Immigrants  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  flrst  Federal  Immigration  law  appeared 
on  the  statute  books  In  1875.  At  that  time 
It  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  but  two 
classes,  namely  those  undergoing  a  sentence 
for  a  felonious  crime,  other  than  a  political 
offense,  and  alien  women  imported  to  this 
country  for  Immoral  purposes.  Since  1875 
Congress,  every  few  years,  has  enacted  new 
laws  providing  generally  for  the  exclusion  of 
additional  classes  and,  also,  providing  new 
deportation  provisions.  What  Is  freqiiently 
referred  to  as  the  basic  exclusion  act  is  this 
law  approved  on  February  5,  1917.  This  In- 
cludes dozens  of  classes  of  aliens  who  are 
denied  admission  Into  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  revolutionary  provisions  of  that 
act  Is  a  clause  caUlng  for  the  exclusion  of 
persons  unable  to  read.  At  that  time  the 
provision  met  with  such  opposition  that  the 
bill  was  vetoed  twice,  finally  l>elng  passed 
over  the  veto  of  President  WUson. 

In  1921  the  first  quota  act  came  into  the 
Immigration  field.  It  was  more  or  less  ex- 
perimental and  provided  for  the  entry  of  a 
maximum  number  of  approximately  355  000. 
Later  on,  In  1924  that  law  was  amended. 
Under  Its  terms  a  maximum  of  approxi- 
mately 154,000  alien  immigrants  may  t>e  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States  How- 
ever, for  various  reasons,  only  a  very  in- 
significant percentage  of  that  total  have 
come  to  the  United  States.  The  quota  does 
not  apply  to  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

There  were  no  statistics  kept  on  Immi- 
gration prior  to  1820  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  did  not  vest  powers 
over  Immigration  In  Congress  until  1808. 
leaving  It  to  the  various  SUtes  to  legislate 
on  the  subject.  Of  course,  the  problem  cf 
immigration  at  that  jjcrlod  of  our  hutory 
was  not  the  problem  of  quotas  or  national - 
Itles  but  the  problem  of  slavery.  The  States 
until  1808  had  the  right  to  Import  as  many 
slaves  as  they  saw  fit  Grsduslly  the  States 
began  to  limit  Importation  of  slsves.  but  It 
tfjok  the  Civil  War  to  put  an  end  to  slsvery. 
There  was  no  other  restriction  on  immigra- 
tion at  thu  early  period  of  our  hlsu*ry  and 
there  was  no  legislation  on  immlgratioii 
problems.  The  toul  number  of  immigrant', 
uho  entered  thU  country  in  1830  was  8J86 
snd  this  figure  was  more  or  less  sUtlouary 
for  msny  years,  the  totals  untU  1836  being 
about  10,000. 
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Thereafter  the  sUiry  nf  our  Immleratlon 
parallels  the  history  ol  Europe  Whenever  a 
pericd  of  prrspcutions  or  a  period  of  famines 
ravai<ed  the  European  contliieTil,  Amerlraii 
immigration  would  naturally  rise  and  fall  with 
Piuh  event  The  famine  In  Ireland  In  the 
1840's  and  tlie  deatnjctioii  of  liberal  Germany 
after  the  revolution  of  lfl48  are  each  rrflected 
In  the  fitfures  of  our  Immigration  The  num- 
ber begins  to  rise  steadily  after  1841  the  fig- 
ures of  new  Immigration  being  between 
100. IXX)  and  200  000  each  year,  mime  years 
arcountlng  for  even  more  than  this  total 
Then  came  the  Civil  War  and  the  number  of 
Immigrants  was  again  below  100.000  although 
many  immigrants,  particularly  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country  would  enter  the 
United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fighting 
In  Its  armed  forces 

P\ibl:c  agitatun  was  then  directed  mainly 
to  the  question  of  proper  health  C'lUfrol  of 
the  new  immigration  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  concerned  to  a  large  degree  with 
problems  of  sanitation  and  public  health  and 
It  waa  demanded  that  no  one  enter  the 
United  States  !f  hi.s  coming  mlr;ht  result  m 
disease  or  epidemus.  We  ptts-sed  our  flr.«t  im- 
migrant Inspection  luw  in  1862  The  law 
provided  for  a  thorough  Inspection  of  ships 
which  brought  in  imm'g'ants.  their  quaran- 
tine upon  arrival,  and  the  excluaiun  of  all 
persons  found  uniit 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  owes  Its  origin  to  immigrant 
Inspection  In  order  to  curry  out  the  man- 
date of  CoriKreM  in  the  admlnlstraf ion  of 
Immigration  liiws  we  weri-  able  tn  provide  a 
flue  medical  service  for  the  prop!*-  of  tliu 
United  States,  since  we  could  utilize  our 
medlrnl  stRfTs  for  the  gemral  protortlon  of 
puMic  hriilih.  and  many  improv»  merits  In 
nirdicHl  riff  ilrs  owe  tln'ir  oriirin  u>  th"  plo- 
iieetlng  w  irk  of  our  F'derul  purdu-  Henltli 
Service  which  waa  urlglnully  ItiHMtutcd  us  <i 
aervice  to  inspect  'lie  immigrants  seeking  to 
ei.ter   lh«-   Unltetl  Stntes 

Tlie  liirKe  influx  of  Chinese  coolie  labor, 
particularly  en  the  western  const,  waa  re- 
•ponMb'e  for  the  Chinese  excUuiion  law 
paased  m  the  same  year 

PYom  that  time  the  Committee  on  Imml- 
giiitton  became  one  of  the  key  committees  of 
Coi^c^ress,  and  Ita  work  has  been  of  Iremen- 
dotis  Imfjoriance  In  the  policies  laid  down  by 
wny  of  leijlslatlon  This  was  also  the  begin- 
ning of  the  era  of  restricted  Immigration,  tl;e 
early  policy  of  free  immigration  being  dis- 
carded for  all  times. 

It  WM  In  line  with  this  policy  that  further 
limitations  were  placed  In  our  Immigration 
laws  from  year  to  year.  We  established 
atrlngent  Inspections,  both  at  the  point  of 
entry  as  well  a^  at  the  point  of  arrival:  we 
redoubled  our  efforts  to  keep  out  of  this 
country  all  undesirable  aliens,  whether  oj\ 
physical  grotind  or  on  the  ground  of  moral 
unfitness.  like  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime 

For  many  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
quota  law  the  number  of  aliens  leaving  the 
United  States  wa.s  greater  than  that  of  arriv- 
ing Tlila  was  the  period  of  our  financial 
depression  and  far  from  being  sought  after 
by  immigrants,  this  country  offered  no  In- 
ducement to  aliens  to  come  and  settle  with 
us  On  the  contrary,  many  went  back  to 
their  homes  thinking  to  resume  their  old 
lives  In  1933  Hitler  came  to  power  and  dis- 
possessed from  their  homes  some  of  the  be.-;t 
minds  of  Germany.  Some  of  those  refugees 
were  able  to  find  a  h.iven  with  us,  and  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  great  help  to  us  In  fighting 
and  destroying  the  force  of  evil  which  over- 
whelmed Germany  and  be<'ame  a  menace  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  whole  world. 
I  am  sorry  we  could  not  permit  the  entrance 
into  this  OQUntry  of  many  more  of  this  type 
of  people  wboee  help  would  be  so  welcome  at 
the  present  moment. 


The  war  and  threat  of  war  placed  heavy 
burdens  on  the  Committee  on  Immigration. 
Many  problems  relating  to  our  nationiU  de- 
fense nect.saarily  pass  through  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Immigration.  We  had  to  determine 
the  policy  as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent 
nl  ei.-,  sh'-'uld  be  [X'rm;tted  to  Join  our  armed 
forces  We  have  to  pass  on  the  question  of 
naturalization  of  aliens,  including  those  In 
our  armed  forces,  and  we  must  determine 
who  shall  or  shall  not  be  naturall/L'd  Par- 
ticularly In  matters  affecting  conduct  of 
aliens  with  whose  countries  we  are  at  wax  we 
mUKt  be  perpetually  ready  to  pass  helpful  and 
constructive  laws 

Tlie  naturalization  of  aliens  is  an  impxir- 
tant  part  of  the  «ork  of  this  c»)mmlttee.  and 
we  must  kx'  sure  that  we  do  not  make  citizens 
out  of  aliens  who  either  don't  deserve  this 
great  privilege  or  may  abu.se  It  It  is  s-mplo 
enough  to  prescribe  general  rules  undi  r 
whuii  an  alien  may  apply  for  Citizenship,  but 
mere  lip  service  to  th  Ideiil.s  of  American 
democracy  snould  not  be  the  exclu.-^:ve  biisis 
on  which  we  should  e.stablish  an  alien's  right 
to  citizenship  There  should  be,  above  all. 
g^xxl  char..cter.  and  I  for  one  would  rather 
graiit  citlzen.ship  to  a  i>oor  Immigrant  uho 
cannot  speak  a  word  of  English  but  who  loves 
this  ctiUi.tiy  and  Is  attached  to  our  Instltu- 
iK.ins  than  tf)  au  educated  alien  who  wants  to 
become  a  citizen  so  that  he  may  undermine 
<iur  Institutions  with  greater  ease  Up  to  the 
present  time  Congress  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing educational  tests  for  citizenship  but 
did  not  pay  much  attenthm  to  the  plight  of 
the  oUU-r  Immigrant  who  could  not  c«jmply 
with  the  law  becau.-'c  of  the  meager  schooling 
lie  rereivd  on  the  other  side  I  expect  our 
commitiie  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  this 
problem  and  offer  constructive  solutions 

W.-  must  strengthen  our  lawn  which  neek 
to  (IcnHlurallze  traltois,  *pu-H  and  nulvitiuih 
fo  that  no  one  can  claim  American  cltiz4Mi- 
fchip  If  not  thoroughly  In  sympathy  with  our 
form  of  government  and  our  i.ntlonal  ldc.-\lM 
Th'-  CDininlttee  will  make  a  thort  uyh  study 
of  this  problem  to  the  end  that  all  natural- 
ized citizens  whose  p;ipers  shi  uld  be  revoked 
may  be  promptly  deported  and  held  In  ft  net 
confinement   for   the  dviratlon   of   the   war 

H  ind  In  hand  with  the  desire  to  strengthen 
ctir  laws  to  punish  the  guilty,  cur  committee 
Will  always  seek  to  pa.ss  legislation  to  alleviate 
the  lot  of  the  innocent  We  passed  a  law  to 
the  effect  that  aliens  Illegally  In  the  United 
States  who  have  families  here,  dependent 
upon  them  economically,  may  t)e  permitted 
to  stay  If  they  show  good  character  and  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Oenori  1 
and  Congress  We  legalized  the  .stay  (f  all 
those  aliens  who  came  to  this  country  prior 
to  1924  and  will  study  the  question  of  a 
further  extension  of  this  law  We  do  not 
w  sh  to  penalize  anybody  for  technical 
offenses  acalnrt  the  law.  but  will  always 
maintain  the  gr»at  American  tradition  of 
fairness  and  sympathy  for  those  who  desene 
it  and  punishment  for  the  guilty  without  feiU" 
or  favor. 


A  Soldier  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missorai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE'S 

Monday,  February  8,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  a  splendid  poem  written  by  Maude 
Harget.  and  appearing  recently  in  the 


Washington  Times-IIorald.  entitled  *'A 
Soldier  Speaks  "  This  poem  conveys  a 
powerful  appropriate  message  to  many 
persons  at  this  time: 

A    SOt.DiEB    SPL.MU 

So  you're  sick  of  the  way  the  country's  run. 
And   you're   sl^'k   of   the   way   tlie   rationing's 

done. 
And  you're  sick  of  standing  around  In  a  line. 
You're  sick,  you  say— well,  th.ifs  Just  fine. 
So  am  I  sick  of  the  sun  and  the  heat. 
And  I'm  sick  of  the  feel  of  my  aching  feet. 
And  I'm  sick  of  the  mud  and  the  Junt'le  flies, 
Ard  I  m  sick  of  the  stench  when  the  night 

mLst.s  rise. 
And  I'm  sick  of  the  siren's  walling  shriek. 
And  I'm  sick  of  the  groans  of  the  wounded 

and  weak. 
And   I  m  sick  of  the  sound  of  the  bomber  s 

dive, 
And  I'm  sick  of  seeing  the  dead  alive. 
I  m  slok  of  the  roar  and  the  noise  and  the 

din, 
I'm  sick  of  the  taste  of  food  from  a  tin. 
And   I'm   sick   of   the  slaughter— I'm  slrk   to 

niy  soul, 
I'm  slrk  of  playing  a  killer's  role. 
And  I'm  sick  of  blo<^)d  and  of  death  and  the 

hmeil, 
And  Im  even  sick  of  myself  as  well. 
But  I'm  sicker  still  of  a  tyrant's  rule. 
And  conquered    lands  where  tlie  wild  beasts 

drool. 
And  I'm  cured  damn  quirk  when  I  think  of 

the  day. 
When  all  this  hell  will  be  out  of   the  way, 
When   II' (lie   of   this   mess  will   hnve   brrn    In 

viiin, 
Atid  the  light*  of  the  world  will  bla/e  again. 
And  thlUKs  will  be  us  they  were  before. 
Atirt  kl(!s  will  laugh  In  the  sfreet*  once  more. 
And  the  Axit'  flugn  will  be  dipped  and  furled. 
And  Ood  looka  U'>wn  on  •  pe  celul  wo: Id 

—Maude  Harget. 


Draftinf  Farm  and  Dairy  Workeri  Into 
Military  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  February  5.  1943 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment that  an  army  Is  no  stronger  than 
its  supply  lines  is  axiomatic,  yet  the  se- 
lect ive-.sfrvice  boards  have  drained  the 
farms  of  neces.'^ary  manpower.  This 
practice  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
selective-service  boards  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived adequate  information  and  instruc- 
tion concerning  deferment  of  necessary 
farm  laborers.  The  fault  lies  In  Wash- 
ington, and  not  with  the  selective-sciv- 
Ice  board.'^. 

Farming,  and  particularly  dairy  farm- 
In,?.  15  highly  specialized.  The  proposed 
plan  for  relief  of  the  farmer  which  em- 
braces the  use  of  school  children  and  in- 
experienced volunteer  help  is  not  feasi- 
ble 

The  only  feasible  plan  is  the  release  of 
farmers  from  the  Army,  and  deferment 
of  farm  laborers  by  the  selective-service 
boards.  Some  Immediate  action  mu^t  be 
taken  before  the  damage  already  created 
has  passed  the  remedial  stage. 
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I  Introduce  Into  the  Record  a  letter 
written  me  by  John  P.  Weatherwax, 
counsel  to  a  number  of  milk  producers' 
cooperatives  in  New  York  State,  which  Is 
very  much  in  point: 

Trot.  N.  T.,  January/  28,  1943. 
Congressman  Dean  P    Tatxor. 
House  of  Rejrretentatives, 

Waahington,  D  C. 

Dlam  Ck>NGaESSMAN :  As  counsel  to  several 
milk  producers'  cooperatives  In  New  York 
SUte,  and  particularly  Wa&hington  and  Rens- 
selaer Counties  Milk  Producers  Association. 
Inc.  located  in  yotir  congressional  district, 
I  am  writing  to  appeal  to  you  for  action  with 
respect  to  the  drafting  of  farm  and  dairy 
workers  Into  military  aervice. 

The  general  situation  regarding  the  ex- 
treme shortage  of  farm  and  dairy  workers  Is 
well  known;  likewise  the  causes  of  such 
shortage  are  well  known.  However,  what  I 
believe  Is  not  well  known,  or.  If  so,  what  is 
not  fully  appreciated,  is  the  continual  draft- 
ing of  farm  and  dairy  workers  in  the  face  of 
the  already  desperate  farm  labor  shortage, 
and  In  the  face  of  the  already  and  growing 
food  shortage 

tJpon  Information  received  from  hundreds 
of  farmers,  from  many  farm  and  dairy  organ- 
Ixatlons,  and  from  other  reliable  sources,  In- 
cluding personal  ot>servation  and  experience, 
farm  and  dairy  workers  are  t}elng  drafted 
dally  for  military  service  through  Selective 
Service  bcarda  over  the  frantic  appeals  of 
farmers,  dairymen,  and  farm  and  dairy  or- 
ganlratlons  for  their  deferment  as  neceaaary 
agricultural  workers.  It  aecms  that  Selective 
Service  boards  are  only  concerned  with  the 
filling  of  military  quotas.  They  seem  to  pos- 
sess DO  01  little  concern  for  the  requirements 
of  agriculture  or  industry. 

Some  Selective  Service  boards  take  the 
position  that  their  obligation  is  solely  to  get 
men  into  the  armed  forces  of  the  country. 
They  feel  that  If  they  accomplish  this,  they 
have  discharged  their  duty,  and  It  Is  up  to 
some  other  organization  to  take  care  of  the 
labor  requirements  of  agriculture  and  Indus- 
try. Thtu  you  can  see  how  manpower  Is 
being  and  Is  likely  to  be  distributed  among 
the  needs  of  the  Nation,  military,  agriculture, 
and  Industry. 

Power  in  the  hands  of  the  Selective  Service 
boards  to  grant  occupational  deferments  to 
men  is  secondary  to  their  power  to  draft 
men  for  military  service.  It  seems  that  dis- 
cretionary power  is  resolved  in  favor  of  fllilng 
military  quotas,  and  not  In  favor  of  filling 
food  quotas.  Upon  application  for  occupa- 
tional deferment,  the  question  Is  usually 
a.<;ked  of  the  farmer  or  dairymrn  seeking  to 
have  a  farm  boy  or  laborer  deferred :  Is  stich 
person  essential?  If  the  an.swer  is  "yes," 
such  person  Is  usually  asked  what  would 
h.'ippen  In  case  the  person  sought  to  be  de- 
ferred should  die,  and  In  such  event,  wouldn't 
the  farmer  or  dairyman  have  to  get  along 
without  him  anyway  Therefore,  under  such 
rule,  no  man  is  essential. 

There  Is  no  use  in  setting  up  food  quotas 
for  agriculture  to  meet;  there  Is  no  use  In 
setting  up  a  program  of  Incentive  peyments 
to  increase  food  oroductlon.  so  long  as  the 
already  desperate  farm  labor  shortage  is  per- 
mitted to  grow  worse  day  by  day. 

In  your  congressional  district,  and  else- 
where, farmers  and  dalrjTnen  are  selling  out 
and  abandoning  good  farms  day  by  day. 
This  is  because  of  the  labor  shortage  and 
discouragement  that  anything  worth  while  Is 
be*ng  done  about  It,  If  this  continues.  In  my 
c.pinion.  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  upward 
rf  25  percent  this  year  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction In  this  area 

T^e  suggestion  of  recruiting  a  corps  of  vol- 
unteer laborers  to  aid  with  farm  work  during 
the  planting  and  harvesting  seasons  even  If 
carried   cut.   wlU   be  of   no  substantial  aid. 
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Plain  common  sense  will  substantiate  this 
conclusion.  The  taking  of  farm  boys,  farm 
and  dairy  wcwkera.  farm  and  dairy  organiza- 
tion pjersonnel,  for  military  service  must  b« 
stopped  at  once,  and  proper  measures  must 
be  taken  at  once  to  Insure  such  stoppage. 
The  rules  of  deferment  for  agricultural  work 
must  be  explicit  and  mandatory.  The  ad- 
ministration thereof  must  Ije  under  the  su- 
pervision of  governmental  organizations  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  the  country  for 
food  production  and  not  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Please  do  not  infer  from  this  letter  that 
farm  workers  wish  to  avoid  any  military 
responsibility,  or  that  bad  faith  is  charged 
against  the  Selective  Service  System,  for  such 
Inference  is  not  intended. 

Your  assistance  In  solving  this  great  and 
urgent  problem  is  resjiectfully  requested. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Weathkrwax. 

Counsel. 


Pay-As- You-Go  Income  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speflker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  in  the  Record,  I  enclose  herewith 
the  following  Interesting  letter  submit- 
ting some  very  Interesting  argument*  in 
behalf  of  the  adoption  of  the  Ruml  pay- 
as-you-go  Income-tax  plan.  Personally, 
I  am  one  of  those  many  Members  who 
have  not  yet  definitely  made  up  their 
minds  Just  what  position  they  would  take 
were  the  Ruml  plan  submitted  to  us  for 
vote  tomorrow.  Nevertheless,  I  do  find 
these  arguments  in  favor  of  this  plan 
very  interesting,  looking  ahead  as  they 
do  to  the  post-war  period  and  the  return 
of  our  boys  from  the  front  which  we  all 
hope  will  be  in  the  near  future: 

We  read  and  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
nccts.=;lty  of  preparing  for  peace.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  prepare  now  for  the  many  prob- 
Ums  that  will  arise  when  otir  military  and 
naval  men  must  necessarily  be  brought  back 
Into  civil  occupations. 

The  proposal  of  Bcardsley  Ruml  is  being 
widely  discussed.  'We  hear  It  praised  by  citi- 
zens in  every  walk  of  life.  It  has  a  very 
definite  value  for  the  post-war  period,  in  that 
its  adoption  will  make  possible  the  clearing 
of  the  ranks  of  civil  occupations  of  that  great 
group  of  men  and  women  who  have  reached 
the  iige  where  retirement  is  practical  and  pos- 
sible except  for  the  fact  that  under  the 
present  income-tax  law  they  must  keep  work- 
ing to  pay  last  year's  Income  tax. 

When  one  reaches  the  age  when  chronic 
or  growing  physical  Incapacity  sets  in,  retire- 
ment is  far  more  possible  and  practical  if  upon 
retirement  no  tax  responsibUlty  of  »reat  pro- 
portion Is  faced. 

If  this  group  of  our  citizens  who  desire  to 
retire  can  be  encouraged  In  their  desire  to 
vacate  the  ranks  of  labor,  it  will  leave  Just  so 
many  more  Jobs  for  our  boys  when  they  re- 
turn to  civil  Ule, 

The  Rimil  plan  to  be  effective  must  not  l>e 
amended  so  as  to  eliminate  that  portion  of 
the  plan  setting  aside  the  income  Ux  for  the 
year  preceding  ita  adoption. 


Would  it  not  be  a  help  to  the  morale  of  our 
men  in  the  service  to  learn  our  legislators  had 
considered  the  return  to  indtistry  of  our 
armed  forcea  when  enacting  a  new  income 
tax  law7 

Fxirlhermore.  the  collection  of  income  taxea 
by  a  law  enacted  long  after  the  Income  upon 
which  these  taxes  were  Imposed  was  earned 
win  continue  to  create  disunity  at  home 
Whereaa.  the  adoption  of  the  Ruml  plan  as 
generally  admitted  will  raise  the  morale  not 
only  of  our  armed  forces,  but  also  of  our  home 
front. 

These  considerations,  no  doubt,  will  be 
considered  by  our  honorable  Representatives 
when  the  new  income  lax  law  U  formulated. 

How  can  a  man  retire  owing  sizable  tax 
obligations  when  earnings  are  reduced? 

How  we  can  And  enough  Joljs  for  the  dis- 
charged men  and  women  if  we  do  not  en- 
courage the  retirement  from  active  work  of 
that  great  grotjp  of  our  citizens  both  male 
and  female.  85  years  of  age  and  up,  who  now 
hang  on  In  order  to  pay  back  tax  obligations 
imposed  in  many  cases  long  after  the  earn- 
ings taxed  were  secured. 

Any  plan  requiring  eventual  payment  of 
Income  taxes  on  1942  Income,  even  though 
spread  over  a  period  of  years  after  the  war, 
would  freeze  old  citizens  in  Jobs  which  might 
otherwise  be  vacated  by  retirement,  thus 
cresting  vacancies  for  our  men  of  the  armed 
forces  to  civilian  life  Cancelation  of  the 
excess  tax  for  1042  is  necessary  if  these  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained 

JoacPH  B  Seaman, 
Member   of   Srtrcuve   Service    Board 
No.   94,   arid   Chatrman   of   Reem- 
ployment   Committee    of    Board 
So  i4 

PHlIADCLrHIA,   Pa. 


There  Was  an  Elccdon— The  Votes  Were 
Counted  but  the  Defeated  Candidate! 
Still  Hold  Oftce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVTES 

Monday,  February  8,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
last  November  that  the  people  decided 
that  they  wanted  in  their  employ  others 
than  those  who  believed  in  the  New  Deal. 
The  voters  went  to  the  polls;  they  gave 
their  orders.  They  discharged  some  69 
Members  of  Congress;  hired  new  Repre- 
sentatives. 

But  apparently  the  administration  does 
not  take  seriously  orders  from  the  voters 
for  it  continues  to  place  in  oflBce  those 
the  people  said  they  did  not  want. 

Read  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Prlncetonian,  Princeton,  N.  J.: 

FARM   STSTEIC  roi   DCMOCRA'rS 

Prentiss  Brown  is  working  in  Washington; 
Charles  Poletti  Is  working  in  Washington. 
So  Is  Josh  Lee  and  a  host  of  other  profes- 
sional politicians  who  have  only  this  in  com- 
mon: They  are  Democrats  who  at  one  time 
or  another  have  been  voted  out  of  ofBc*  by 
the  electorate.  Instead  of  returning  tc  their 
law  oractlces  or  grocery  stores  or  factor;e5, 
they  have  moved  into  Important  posts  in  the 
administration  of  the  war.  Mr.  Brown,  fx- 
Senator  from  Michigan.  Is  Price  Administra- 
tor; Mr.  Lee,  ex-Senator  from  Oklahoma,  is 
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on  the  Civil  AeronaUtlrs  Bfiard;  and  Mr. 
Polettl.  ex-Governor  of  New  York.  Is  an  as- 
slstanX  to  Secretiiry  of  War  Stimson. 

It  was  basic  in  the  opinion  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Constitution  that  a  man  was  to  enter 
public  life  when  his  constituents  saw  fit  to 
put  him  there,  and  only  so  long  as  he  pleased 
his  con«tJtuent.s  wa.s  he  to  remain  there. 
That  Is  a  good  principle  and  It  has  served  us 
well.  Now.  It  seems,  a  new  principle  hus 
evolved  It  la  that  a  term  In  the  Irglslatiire 
Is  »  mere  Interlude  In  the  life  of  the  profes- 
sional politician,  n  warm-Up  for  m  Job  With 
th*  MimlnUtration 

B<imethlng  nt  this  same  spirit  was  apparent 
In  the  aftalr*  of  Oeorge  Norrls  The  voters 
of  Nebraska  dvcUlrd  to  dispense  with  his  serv- 
ices last  Moirvtnbsr.  and  high  rnnking  Gov* 
srnment  ofllclNts  had  ths  eteiiml  bra»s  to 
crlliriM  thvm  for  doing  so  In  such  matter* 
tha  pcjwrr  of  rensux*  has  always  resided  with 
tha  voters  and  nowhere  •!••.  This  Is  (h«i 
fuiiduinKiir  the  very  isscurs  of  democracy, • 
and  must  bo  kept  invioliite. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Polalll,  and  t.^e,  tu  cits 
three  convrni'-nt  rxnmples,  have  fallen  out 
of  ths  public  favor,  yet  they  are  rsta-ncd  in 
public  service.  Indeed  given  Increased  power 
iind  immunity  from  ballot-box  criilcum  It 
may  be  contended  that  hey  are  capable  niul 
industrious  tn>  are  uny  number  of  men  who 
have  not  txren  .stigmatized  and  diKcrediteU  by 
defeat  In  u  denucratlc  election  This  Is  not 
the  real  Issue,  however.  The  real  Issue  Is  that 
Mr  Brown  Is  retained  because  he  Is  popular 
with  the  sklttl.sh  Congressmen.  Mr  Po'.ctll 
because  In  the  past  he  has  proved  hlmsoll  a 
gO(xl  vt)le  getter. 

Thus  It  would  appear  -hat  the  administra- 
tion of  the  war,  like  Congress  Itself,  is  an 
elaborate  farm  system  for  Democratic  politi- 
cal hopefuls. 


Horatio    Alger    Rides    A<Tain 


.X- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

Of    IIMNoI.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Fchruary  8.  1943 

Mr.  MASON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  fxit-nd  ni.v  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD  I  includ*'  an  «'ditorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chieaco  Daily  Tribune  of 
Pebruary  6   1943.     The  editorial  loilows: 

HORATIO    ALGER     RIDES    AGAIN 

Tlio.se  who  have  been  wondering  what  plans 
we'-e  embodied  for  them  In  that  rather  de- 
pressing ph:ase.  "from  the  cradle  to  the 
►.M.ive.  as  u>rd  by  Ma  Perkins  and  llkc- 
mirded  New  Dealers,  nuiy  now  turn  for  en- 
lightenment til  UrNRY  Wall.«.ce  That's  right, 
Henrv  has  spoken  again 

Until  he  made  his  historic  declaration  there 
had  been  only  a  rough  perception  of  what 
life  would  be  like  between  the  two  terminal 
points.  Yuu  would  be  born  a  bonus  baby. 
There  would  be  a  bounty  for  tender  tots 
like  ycu.  and  yuur  fortunate  parents  would 
collect  And  finally,  when  you  turned  your 
lace  to  the  wall,  yotir  benevolent  Government 
would  again  take  over.  The  death  benefits 
would  provide  as  flos,sy  a  funeral  as  any  con- 
ducted by  the  Over  the  River  Burying  Society. 

That  takes  ciu-e  of  your  first  breath  and 
your  la-st  ga^p  Of  course,  it  doe.^nt  come 
exactly  free  You  would  pay  a  social-security 
tax.  a  la  Beverldge.  for  the.se  boons  Ma 
thinks  a  rate  of  about  10  percent  would  be 
■bout  right.  The  bassinet  and  the  bier  hav- 
ing   been    provided    for,    the    qu&^tiou    then 


arises:  What's  in  between?  Take  her  away. 
Henry. 

Well,  says  Mi.  Wallace,  he  envisions  "an 
America  where  all  can  become  n-.embtrs  of 
the  middle  cla.s.s  "  It  may  j-eem  like  a  con- 
tr.idiclion  In  t«  rrru)  that  there  can  be  a 
m:(ldle  class  without  an  upper  class  and  a 
lower  class,  but  that's  the  way  Henry  sees  It. 
Were  all  going  to  be  leveled  out  There 
won't  be  any  Indigents  heading  for  the  mi.s- 
Rion  and  a  hand(>ut  of  cofTee  and  doughnuts, 
ut  d  there  won't  be  anybcxly  making  a  mlilion 
b>  developing  hybrid  corn.  Well  all  be  m 
lj«-tween. 

Ihe  process  of  becoming  middle  class  In  a 
unlvemal  way.  however,  will  not  b«  sr)Ulle*s 
In  the  leant.  Frtvate  Initiative.  Kays  Henry, 
will  be  {lermltted  to  flourish  Ingenuity  will 
IM  encouraged  and  we  may  expect  to  •»« 
innny  varied  (orinn  of  ndroiineaa  employed  h^ 
(he  Individual  hoUta  himself  Into  the  middle 
iliiMi  fiom  below  or  piitii  himself  Into  a  p<>wet 
dive  from  nl)i«ve.  whidtevir  la  warranted  by 
his  prior  conrlitlon  Once  in  the  mutdli* 
clurs  i;f  course,  he  In  In  the  language  nr 
buieuucracy,  fcoxen.  He  atays  there,  merely 
muttering  "Move  over,"  (or  he'll  find  plenty 
of  compony-  In  fact,  nil  the  company 
there  Is 

'Ihe  strtJgglc  to  attain  the  middle  rliss 
should  pr(;ve  exhilarating  The  well-het'id 
banker,  obliged  to  come  down  a  few  pegs, 
will  busy  himself  making  unround  invect- 
inents  until  he  is  sutflclently  reduced  In  cir- 
cumstances. The  shiftless  parent,  accus- 
tc  med  to  blowing  his  Saturday  pay  check  In 
the  pub.  win  find  the  bartender  paying  him 
lor  the  beers  he  drink.s  The  hobo  riding 
the  rods  will  be  approached  by  the  directors 
of  the  Pullman  Co.  and  invited  to  put  up  in 
a  lower  berth. 

No  wonder  that  Hmrv.  transported  by  en- 
thu.sla.sm.  proclaims.  "Horatio  Alger  Is  not 
dead  In  America  and  never  will  be"  We  do 
not  know  what  Alger  hero  v.e  shall  be  re- 
quired to  emulate,  but  there  Is  a  wide  choice 
of  titles:  Bound  to  R.se.  Luck  and  Pluck.  A 
Brave  Boys  F.ght  for  Fortune  Slow  and  Sure, 
or  from  Sidewalk  to  Shop  Sink  or  Swim,  or 
from  Newsboy  to  the  Middle  Classes 

We  are  pretty  certain,  however,  that  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  have  enough  to  say  about 
it  so  that  Strong  and  Steady  or  Paddle  Your 
Own  Cance  Is  preempwd  And  we  wouldn't 
be  surprised  If  Henry  had  taken  his  cue  from 
Nothing  to  Do:  A  "Tilt  at  Our  Best  S>xlety. 
And.  of  course,  we  are  all  to  cringe  before  the 
British  upper  claas. 


Let's  Get  This  Straight  About  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or     ARI.'ONK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Fiidau.  Fi'bruaru  5.  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
debate  lt)day  on  the  Celler-Daksen- 
Wolcctt  amendment  many  a.^sertlOIls 
were  made  which  ought  to  be  examined 
with  care.  The  spon.sor.s  of  this  arri'^nd- 
meni  seem  to  rei:ard  it  as  a  i;e.sture — an 
opening  move  for  soinethinK  el.se.  which 
apparently  wa.s  the  repealing  as  well  as 
the  nullifyint;  of  the  silver  legislation  of 
1934  and  1939.  Tliey  .shouted  loudly  dc- 
mandinu'  the  iLse  of  this  .silver  m  indus- 
try— impliedly  in  war  indu.stry.  I  con- 
tend that  it  is  bein.g  adequately  used  in 
tlie  war  industry.    They  lamented  that 


so  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money  had 
been  paid  for  this  store  of  white  metal 
which  now  by  law  tliey  said  was  beiUK 
forced  to  be  a  slacker  In  the  war  effort.  I 
deny  that  the  purcha.se  of  this  silver  cost 
the  taxpayers  anythintj.  and  I  further 
deny  that  the  white  metal  is  forced  to  be 
a  slacker.  They  suugcst  that  we  "get 
mad  about  .silver  "  Yea.  verily,  if  their 
ultimate  object  is  tlieir  apparent  objei  t. 
to  raid  the  people'.s  treasure  che.st  by 
bringing  Hb>)Ut  the  .sale  of  this  valuable, 
(ritlcal,  and  prtcious  metal  at  ftO  cents 
per  miner  for  the  advantii  tc  of  brokrr.i 
and  NiJverKmithH  mid  noricHM-ntial  liudf », 
all  of  us  had  Ix-tler  g«  t  mad— both  at  the 
jnuniicr  and  the  iiilMil  of  llil;  itvac 

I  fciir  the  •.uptiollri^  of  the  C'eller 
atri'fKlniiTii  h.i\e  In  rnlnd  putiirig  silver 
into  nofiwiu  iruiii/'Mics  moie  Hum  put- 
ting .Mhi!  iiiio  Ihe  w:u .  I  havf  It  on 
the  mo■^l  auihniituMve  souicc.s  that  o'lr 
war  <Jh  It  I'.is  not  bci  ti  hainpercd  from 
l.ii  k  <>l  li>e  111  .silver,  and  I  have  It  al.^o 
(  ti  ;.' '  il  :ii:'h:)Mly  that  the  tiad.-s  have 
r.ul  b<e:i  ba;  led  Jiom  the  ase  of  domc'-llc 
Fliver  .so  loni?  as  they  are  willing  to  pay 
71  rent.s  an  ounce  for  it  and  thty  have 
been  gettinr;  surne  cheap  foreign  silver. 
I  can  readily  undcr.'«iand  why  the  manu- 
facturers of  sil\er  tableware  or  jeweliy 
and  ornaments  should  want  to  get  their 
raw  material  at  35  or  50  cents  an  ounce 
rather  than  be  forced  to  pay  71  cents  an 
ounce.  From  my  experience  in  buying 
silverwaie  I  find  that  an  ounce  of  silver 
bullion,  whether  it  co.sts  35.  50.  or  71  cents 
an  ounce,  Ls  fa.shioned  into  something 
beautiful  and  sold  for  SIO  or  more 
per  ounce.  Of  course  the  difference  may 
be  justified  on  the  Rrounds  of  artistry  and 
the  workman's  skill. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  good  many 
v.orkmen  in  Arizona,  probably  most  of 
them  Indians,  who  make  silver  articles, 
d^iUfly  for  decoration.  Of  coui.^e.  I  am 
anxious  that  they  be  kept  in  business, 
even  in  this  nones.sential  business,  as 
long  as  possible — .so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  essential  war  work.  How- 
ever. I  notice,  according  to  the  latest 
pronouncement,  that  such  workers  are 
not  clas.sifled  as  war-workers,  and  no 
doubt  all  of  them  could  and  will  get  into 
more  important  and  vital  war  work. 

Kow  utterly  absurd  the  foes  of  silver 
arc  when  Ih.ey  point  out  that  the  stock 
of  silver  we  have  on  hand  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  .so  many  millions  of 
dollar.s.  Why  do  not  they  .-ay,  as  I  new 
say,  that  tlie  silver  purcha.sed  since 
1934  was  paid  for  in  silver  dollar.s  or 
silver  certificates — bacl.ed  by  silver  dol- 
lars— which  means  that  the  110. OCO 
tons  of  silver,  which  Uncle  Sam  held  on 
our  entrance  into  this  World  War.  had 
been  obtained  by  issuing  coins  or  silver 
certificates  by  the  Treasury  Department 
at  the  monetary  price  of  $1  29  an  cunce 
and  tl-.at  the  difference  between  $1  29 
and  tlie  purcha.  e  price  represents  the 
Government's  profit. 

Accordingly,  at  the  outbreak  of  thl.s 
World  War  No.  2  Uncle  Sam  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  about  50,000  ton.s  of 
silver  which  was  his  without  cost  and 
represents  his  profit.  This  is  how  Uncle 
Sam  Rot  such  a  large  quantity  of  silver 
which  has  been  turned  over  for  war  use. 
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and  through  more  than  a  year  of  war  we 
have  tised  less  than  half  of  it.  I  know 
there  were  some  strings  attached  to  the 
use  of  part  of  this  accumulated  store  of 
silver,  but  I  also  know  that  there  has 
been  enough  silver  for  the  war  Indus- 
tries in  consumptive  use  so  that  all  re- 
quirements have  l>een  met. 

"Put  silver  In  imlform  and  make  It 
fight."  they  shout.  "Let's  get  mad  about 
silver,"  they  say.  It  Is  enough  to  make 
one  mad  when  one  thinks  of  the  delib- 
erate effort  being  made,  or  at  least  the 
opening  move  being  made,  to  force  Uncle 
Bam  to  dIspoMfM  himself  of  this  ireat 
utrateglc  stock  of  silver  at  bO  rents  an 
ounce  for  the  profit  of  noneMentlal  In- 
dustries In  wartimes.  Those  same  men 
would  also  have  us  wipe  out  stiver  from 
our  monetary  system,  melt  our  silver 
coins,  call  In  our  silver  certificates  and 
substitute  other  paper  therefor.  For 
every  sliver  certificate  outstanding  we 
could  substitute  a  Federal  Reserve  note. 
Not  a  few  persons  want  that  kind  of 
paper  money,  but  they  say  nothing  about 
the  Interest  burden  In  order  to  have  it. 

I  one  time  declared.  alx)ut  a  year  ago. 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  go  to  any  limit 
In  the  absolutely  necessary  war  uses  of 
the  precious  metals.  I  would  favor  fill- 
ing the  teeth  of  our  soldiers  with  gold  or 
silver  or  make  buUets  for  their  rifles  If 
necessary  to  win  this  war.  A  Confed- 
erate woman  drew  a  splendid  letter  of 
appreciation  from  President  Jefferson 
Davis  by  donating  her  family  plate, 
which  had  l)een  In  her  family  for  many 
generations,  to  the  Confederate  Treasury. 
Convince  me  that  the  war  needs  more 
silver  for  consumptive  use  than  it  is  now 
getting  or  can  get,  and  I  will  he  willing 
to  destroy  every  silver  certificate,  melt 
every  silver  dollar,  half  dollar,  quarter, 
and  dime  to  be  found  in  the  country  and 
use  the  metal  only  In  the  building  of 
weapons  of  war,  but  in  lieu  of  such  money 
I  would  substitute  greenbacks  and  shln- 
plasters  for  the  duration.  Does  such  a 
need  exist? 


PanI  Versus  Rnml 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OBSCON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1943 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Ore- 
gonian  of  February  5. 1943.  endorsing  the 
pay-as-you-go  plan  for  collection  of  per- 
sonal Income  taxes.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

PAUL  ViaStTS  ItTML 

Simply  stated,  tbt  Ruml  p«y-aa-you-go  tax 
plan  provides  that  tbU  year's  Income,  Instead 
of  1,-iot  year's  income,  shall  t>e  the  Onal  tia^ 
for  determining  how  mucb  one  owes  In  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  this  year  Nobody  would 
pay  le.'^s  than  now  unless  his  Income  declined. 

While  It  lends  Itself  to  a  monthly  deduc- 
tioQ-at-the-soorce  system,  it  is  as  Impor- 


tantly a  plan  to  get  the  taxpayer  out  ol  con- 
stant debt  to  bis  Government.  At  present, 
U  be  had  a  taxable  income  in  1942  and  It  un- 
expectedly falls  in  1943,  he  stUl  must  pay 
out  of  depleted  Income  or  out  of  sarli^s  the 
taxes  levied  on  what  be  earned  in  his  Imme- 
diately prior  prosperous  year  Under  the 
Ruml  plan  bis  tax  liability  would  cease  when 
bia  Income  ceased,  or  be  reduced  currently 
with  the  reduction  of  bis  income. 

While  in  Instances  of  falling  or  disappear- 
ing Income  the  Treasury  would  lose  revenues. 
It  would  at  the  same  time  gain  revenues  from 
Incomes  tbat  currently  rose  The  gain 
would  substantially  waob  eut  the  loss  snd  the 
Treasury  revenue  would  not  be  gr«'«lly  lm« 
psirrd  If  at  all 

A  great  merit  of  Ute  pUit  u  lu  psyctvilog- 
Irnl,  ltd  peac«-(rf*mlitd  rffnct  upon  tn<NM>  prr* 
•on*  now  struggling  to  puy  nut  uf  currrnt  lie 
ronie  (he  thses  levied  cm  Im*i  yrnf'n  ituiKtita 
Httd  knowing  at  thu  sanir  tune  tUnt  thr  in- 
cotns  they  are  now  deriving  and  draliiutg  is 
building  up  a  tas  llsbility  u>  be  m«t  nest 
ytur 

The  scheme  is  so  sane,  so  lugicHl,  so  sUnple, 
that  It  has  gained  widespread  popularity 
Unfortunately  it  does  not  have  the  father- 
hood of  Treasury  experu  who  glory  lu  as- 
sumed right  and  duty  to  sponsor  anything 
and  everything  pertaining  to  revenue  and 
taxation.  Bureaucracy  Is  the  same  In  Na- 
tional and  State  Oovernment.  It  Is  Jealous 
of  its  assumed  prerogatives  from  Randolph 
Paul,  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, down  to  Earl  Fisher  of  the  Oregon 
State  Tax  Ck>mnil8sion .  Anything  not  of  tbelr 
own  invention  is  no  good,  and  they  are  In- 
genious with  tindigestible  statisUcs  to  prove 
It.  Any  tax  relief  devised  by  someone  who 
sits  In  the  main  assembly  Is  an  Impudence 
that  should  be  squelched.  Be  quiet,  chil- 
dren— teacher's  running  the  school. 

Naturally  Randolph  Paul  is  opposed  to  the 
Ruml  plan.  It  does  not  ccMne  from  the  Inner 
sanctum  of  Treasury  bureaucrats.  And 
seemingly,  In  the  eyes  of  the  Treasury  experts. 
th>  people  are  financial  guinea  pigs  who  must 
submit  to  experiments  by  Treasury  scientists. 
He  and  his  collaborators  would  try  out  on 
them  heavy  forced  savings  and  extreme 
withholding  taxes.  Sure  they  are  for  pay- 
as-you-go,  but  on  a  basis  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  income  possessors  would  pay-as- 
they-go  their  taxes  on  this  year's  income  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  taxes  on  last  year's 
Income.  By  paying  3  years'  taxes  In  1  year, 
the  vast  majority,  come  March  15, 1944.  would 
be  out  of  debt  to  the  Oovernn^ent  and.  if 
still  retaining  a  spark  of  life,  be  available  tor 
other  experiments. 

Such  IS  the  oppression  tbat  the  Paul  plan 
for  a  present  withholding  tax  of  19  percent 
(24  percent  with  the  victory  tax)  means  to 
the  people.  It  la  a  scheme  to  put  in  reverse 
gear  the  purposes  of  the  Ruml  plan  to  give 
relief  where  relief  is  proper  and  to  eaae  the 
mental  apprehensions  of  all.  wltboirt  cost  to 
government.  Paul  would  Increase  the  tax 
burden  and  add  inunedlate  revenues  to  the 
Treasury. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  and  deplored 
in  Congress  that  the  lawmaking  body  does 
not  have  Its  own  experts  and  investigators, 
but  must  rely  for  guidance  upon  exp>erts  aud 
investigators  In  the  admlnistratire  depart- 
ment of  government,  wbo  have  theories  of 
their  own  on  what  shaU  b*  the  character  of 
revenue  and  other  complicated  laws,  and  are 
in  position  to  befuddle  and  direct  and  ob- 
struct. Various  schemee  are  proposed  for  re- 
storing in  thia  particular  the  complete  func- 
tion of  the  lawmaking  body.  Something  of 
the  sort  is  appropriate,  but  Congrees  does  not 
need  to  wait  for  It  to  adopt  the  Ruml  plan. 
The  moet  conftiaing  phase  of  It  to  the  bu- 
reaucrau  is  Its  aimplldty.  Congress  can  rec- 
ognize simplicity  without  the  aid  or  support 
of  Treasury 


This  Way  Small  Basiness  Is  Really 
Hclpc<l 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAuroaivu 
m  THC  HOUSI  OF  RXPRSBBrrATIVn 

Monday.  Febniary  t.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  small  buslneas 
is  one  that  has  properly  concernad  tht 
Congress  as  much  as  any  other  in  eon- 
iirctlon  with  the  war,  Wr  have  tried  to 
find  ways  to  prevent  the  forelnif  out  of 
business  of  small  enterprise,  We  have 
been  none  too  successful  and  the  effort 
must  be  pressed  with  all  vigor. 

Here,  however,  Is  the  story  of  a  com- 
pany  In  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  which  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  businessmen  themselves, 
and  which  tells  a  story  that  should  be 
repeated  in  Just  as  many  cases  as 
possible: 
[Prom  Time  magazine  of  Hovember  0.  1942) 

LIGHTIMO    THX    WAT 

A  General  Klectrlc  ssdeeman  walked  out  of 
the  tiny,  plain  reception  room  of  the  unim- 
pressive little  plant  In  Albambra,  Calif  .  of 
Lights.  Inc.,  whicb  manufactures  lighting 
equipment  for  airports  and  airplanes.  He 
turned  to  Managing  Director  Harry  Swift 
Kimball,  told  him:  "If  anyone  had  ever  told 
me  that  I'd  walk  out  of  the  front  door  of 
that  dump  of  yours  with  a  million-dollar 
order  In  my  hand  Fd  have  figured  he  was 
crazy." 

A  year  or  so  ago  he  would  have  been.  But 
now  General  Electric  with  Its  mUllon-doUar 
order  for  cable  is  only  one  of  about  300  sub- 
contractors working  t^r  the  amazing  firm  of 
Lights.  Inc..  which  has  gone  and  done  one 
of  the  most  vital  Jobs  in  the  war  effort:  to 
make  subcontracting  really  work  and  really 
pay 

Four  years  ago  Lights,  Inc..  was  dotng  an 
average  $150,000  annual  business:  today  it 
does  •l.SOO.OOO  in  a  peak  month.  If  It  handled 
all  that  business  tuder  one  roof,  Lights  would 
have  to  hire  between  10.000  and  30.000  em- 
ployeea.  would  require  betwren  $6,000,000  and 
$10,000,000  worth  of  unobtainable  machinery. 
Instead,  It  employs  only  300  people,  owns  only 
about  $16,000  w<xth  of  machinery.  The  rest 
of  Its  work  la  farmed  out — mostly  to  tiny 
firms. 

Working  in  a  10-  by  12-foot  oflloe.  Lights' 
President  Thayer  Thomdike  faces  a  Ug  Nary 
E  flag  which  will  be  formally  presented  to  the 
company  on  November  18.  One  reason  for 
the  award:  Lights.  Inc..  deUvers  on  time. 
Besides  lighting  equipment  (76  percent  of 
its  total)  the  company  makes  stuffing  tubes 
(which  hold  caUes  on  ships),  bomb  release 
pulleys,  etc..  and  is  planning  to  subooatract 
the  manufact\ire  of  butex.  a  synthetic  rub- 
ber compouiMJ. 

Key  to  Lights'  success  Is  that  It  maintains 
a  small,  able  engineering  atafl  which  plans 
lt«  own  products,  breaks  them  down  into 
efBdcnt  subcontractixig  uniU,  supervlaea 
their  final  assembly. 

Related  to  two  old  Boston  families  (Thayer 
and  TbomdUEe),  the  young  praaldcnt  served 
a  rum  with  First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Boston 
and  with  Boston  Skyjrays  On  a  trtp  to  Ix» 
Angeles  he  bought  the  bankrupt  plant  of  Kay 
Bee  Manufacturing  Co..  a  motorcycle -light 
manufacturer,  began  making  avlaUon  light- 
ing eqtiipment.    UghU,  Inc..  fonned  In  1933. 
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supplied  Pan  American  with  Add  pquipmcnt, 
zocmed  In  1940  when  the  Government  mdered 
SI  400000  worth  of  portable  lights. 

Ill  June  1941.  ThjrndiKe  brought  Kimball 
Into  the  firm  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
manufacturing.  A  graduate  of  Annapolis, 
where  he  was  a  classmate  of  Admiral  Leahy, 
Harry  Kimball  failed  to  stay  In  the  Navy 
because  he  v.\s  one  of  the  seaslckest  midship- 
men ever  enrolled.  Instead  he  went  to  work 
for  Boston  Edison,  became  president  of  Ameri- 
can Ztnc,  later  went  to  Remington  Arms, 
which  he  piloted  through  World  War  I 

Thorndlke  and  Kimball  have  n^iw  become 
evangels  of  subcontracting.  They  believe, 
labor  shortiige  or  not,  that  right  In  tho  L<is 
Angeles  area  are  4.000  potential  small  Mib- 
contractors  starving  for  work.  Including  the 
■■cream   of   the   country's   mechanics  ' 

Both  see  subcontractinf,  as  something  more 
than  a  war  need— as  pcrliaps  the  lu.pe  of  the 
little  businessman  in  the  future  Not  long 
ago  the  president  of  a  big  manufacturing  firm, 
who  has  sweated  blood  to  get  his  operation 
wholly  Integrated  under  one  roof,  took  a  look 
at  Lights.  Inc  Said  he:  •■Mr.  Thorndlke, 
you're   Just   4   years   ahead    of   us." 


Our    Tomorrow    Depends    on    What    We 
Do  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF   Tt.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.V TATIVEe 

Mondau.  February  S.  1943 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I 
ineliide  the  following  article  by  Arthur 
Lefe\  le  Jr  ,  of  Hou.ston,  Tex.,  which  was 
piibhshed  in  the  Texas  Press  Messenger 
of  DfH-eniber  1942: 

[From  the  Pre-  Mi  ^  f  n^.r  of  December  1942) 

OUR  TOMORROW   Df  PVNDS  ON   WHAT  WE  DO  TODAT 

( Bv  .Arthur  L«-f(vre,  Jr.  Houston) 
A  free  jiro-v;  can  only  exist  In  a  socl.il  order 
foiindtd  (  n  the  free  enrerjirisc  system  where 
the  IndivkKial  citizen  is  the  sovereign.  To 
place  soverciKiity  any  place  else  reduces  the 
citizen  to  tJie  .status  of  servility  A.s  was  so 
l»ell  said  bv  the  phllcsapher  Henri  Frederic 
Amlel.  ■Liberalism  is  merely  feeding  upon 
nfc>.«tractions.  r.-hen  It  persuades  it.self  that 
liberty  Is  possible  without  free  Individuals  ■ 
This  fundamental  prop<isltlon  wa.s  clearly 
under.'tof  d  b,  the  founders  of  our  constitu- 
tional Republic,  as  clearly  demonstrated  in 
their  wordlnt;  of  the  last  2  of  the  original  10 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

All  of  us  have  heard  the  question  ofen 
asked  nt  recent  newspapermen's  gatiienngs, 
"What  liappens  in  the  newspaper  field  when 
the  war  Is  over?  "  Or  similar  groping  Inquiries 
cnly  sl;ghtly  diJTerent  In  their  verbiage.  It 
is  Just  here  that  our  danger  lies  for  such 
doubt  may  Indicate  a  fatal  condition  If  it 
denotes  our  lo-s  rf  faith  Wherever  there 
are  men  to  rend,  there  is  n^-ed  of  an  Intelligent 
and  free  pres  if  m  ti^e  inviolability  of  their 
intejjrity  brave  editors  courageously  meet  this 
want  truly  they  will  have  their  reward  as  the 
laws  of  nature  ai-d  natures  God  will  see  to 
that  ■■For  the  fulfillment  of  duty  brings 
peace  •  •  •  If  pacnflce  has  Itself  become 
a  Joy.  a  lasting,  growing,  and  im[)erishablo 
Joy— the  sou!  is  then  secure  of  an  all-sufB- 
clent  and  unfailing  nourishment." 


r^ 


In  recent  years  there  has  l>een  created  In 
the  public  mind  erroneous  conceptions  of 
til"  functions  of  ^;overnment.  producing  a 
flood  of  .special  law.s  and  bureaucratic  edlct.s — 
aside  from  the  exigencies  of  war  Emotion- 
alism and  maudlin  s>nipathy  are  appealed  to 
in  furthering  various  meiw-ures  Every  ap- 
peal Is  resorted  to  to  put  the  regulations  over 
except  the  piropcr  one  of  Justice  Nothin? 
can  be  gamed  and  all  may  t>e  lost  by  coddling 
radicals  and  petting  bureaucrats.  In  listen- 
ing to  the  clamor  of  political  demagogues,  let 
us  ever  t>e  alert  for  snphl.«try.  or  we  will  be 
trapped  by  some  catch  phra.se  Into  foolish 
action  that  may  even  result  disastrously  to 
the  very  genius  of  our  representative  insti- 
tutions. 

As  an  example  of  present  tendencico  appli- 
cable to  the  newspaper  business,  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  had  this 
to  say: 

■■A  classification  of  newspaper  delivery 
trucks  In  the  same  category  with  beer  trucks, 
as  respects  gasoline  allowances,  has  the  ear- 
marks of  a  slur  deliberately  contrived.  •  •  • 
Newspapers,  which  have  already  restricted 
their  editions  and  rcarr.tnged  their  deliveries 
to  save  40  percent  of  their  d?llvery  mileage, 
are  required  to  make  additional  slashes  of  as 
much  as  35  percent  more 

■"The  estiential  contribution  of  the  new.-- 
paper  to  the  war  effort  through  the  dlstrltu- 
tion  of  information  was  wc',1  recognized  in 
the  last  war,  when  newsprint  was  placed  high 
on  priorities  lists.  The  story  In  this  war  is 
different.  The  gas  rationing  regulations  are 
another  addition  to  the  accumulating  evi- 
dence that  •  •  •  bureaucracy,  despair- 
ing of  controlling  the  pre:^.  is  using  the  war 
as  an  excuse  to  destroy  It 

'■The  first  of  these  attacks  was  the  phony 
paper  shortage  of  last  sp/lng.  •  •  • 
There  followed  the  grand  Jury  P.a.^co  aimed 
at  the  Tribune  •  •  •  Next  came  the 
antitrust  suit  against  the  Associated  Press. 
Here,  again,  the  immediate  motive  is  to  mis- 
use the  power  of  government  •  •  •  but 
the  fundamental  objective  is  to  establish  the 
Associated  Press  as  a  public  utility  .so  that 
•  •  •  bureaucratic  comrades  can  get  con- 
trol of  the  news  gathering  and  disseminating 
machinery  of  the  country  and  convert  it  into 
a     •     •  ,  •     propaganda  agency 

■'Meanwhile  •  •  •  crackpots  •  •  • 
along  with  other  bureaucrats  who  have  long 
been  on  record  as  asserting  that  advertising 
Is  an  economic  wa.ste.  have  been  conducting 
an  offensive  against  the  revenue  of  news- 
papers •  •  •  have  Joined  in  with  vague 
intimations  that  advertisers  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  their  advertising  expendi- 
tures as  necessary  and  normal  business  ex- 
pen.se/' 

As  citizens  of  a  free  country  with  a  price- 
less tradition,  it  is  our  hounden  duty  to  seri- 
ously consider  these  questions  Freedom  of 
thought  and  action  is  of  Incalculably  more 
value  than  all  the  supposed  benefits  fiowlng 
from  some  temporizing  ex()ed;ent  In  the  way 
cf  a  strait-Jacketing  measure  Looking 
back  ever  the  pa^es  of  history,  replete  with 
the  terrlt)le  and  wlrked  cruelty  of  bigoted 
minds  and  hearts,  and  ?eelng  the  many  bless- 
ings and  great  truths  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  because  brave  and  noble  spirits 
refused  to  bend  the  knee  to  t\Tannical  au- 
thority, let  us  vow  ar.ew  that  those  trtie  men 
shall  not  have  llvfd  in  vam  and  that  we  f-hall 
keep  forever  burning  the  torch  of  freedom. 
We  sliou'd  never  grow  weary  of  studying  these 
truths  and  they  will  bear  con.'-tant  repetition, 
for  always  a  newer  generation  is  rising  to 
learn  afresh  the  wisdom  sanctified  by  the 
Immeasurable  suffering  and  blood  of  count- 
less heroes.  Those  who  will  not  learn  from 
the  experience  of  others,  will  surely  suffer 
anew  the  terrible  scourgings  nature  metes  to 
all  who  go  that  hit-and-miss  route  Like 
spoiled  children,  »e  want  to  keep  our  cake 


and  eat  It  at  the  same  time  It  cannot  be 
done  If  we  want  freedom  consonant  with 
our  Declaratmn  nf  Indejiendence,  surely  ever 
increasing  the  bureauciatic  activities  cf  cities. 
States,  and  Nation  is  a  drift  in  the  wrong 
dlreetion  Tlie  Federal  authurity  has  emas- 
culated the  priceless  lieritage  of  States'  rights 
through  the  folly  cf  the  States  in  surrender- 
irii,'  their  sovereignty  for  bureaucratic  hand- 
outs 

Many  pose  as  freemen,  yet  seek  legislative 
regimentation:  many  bury  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  mass  action,  yet  hope  to  live 
at>ove  servility.  Under  the  complexity  of  our 
modern  cIvHization  and  the  tremendcus  or- 
ganization of  our  lndU5trlal  life,  great  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  are  sinking  their 
individuality  in  groups  and  blocs  Social 
decay  surely  follows  the  loss  of  Indivldu.^l 
responsibility.  Editors  have  it  in  their  power 
to  guide  humanity  from  the  morass  of  clais 
strUTgles  fostered  by  Ignorant   prejudices 

What  a  wilderness  (if  folly  s<K!n  overtakes 
the  gardens  of  worthy  character  and  en- 
deavor. If  we  remove  the  invigorating  ele- 
ment of  personRl  freedom  and  initiative  Let 
US  ever  remember  to  respect  the  sacrrdness 
of  the  individual  psrsonaiity  and  it  will  pro- 
tect us  fiom  being  blinded  by  insinuatiig 
propaganda  that  works  continually  rur  un- 
doing. Stnnd  up  in  your  integrity  and  resi.'>t 
proposals  looking  toward  uniformity  in  all 
things  All  crws  are  not  blnck.  alth(^urh 
they  may  appear  so  If  ycu  are  in  the  dark. 
True  progress  rests  on  courage,  honor,  and 
faith,  which  are  personal  qualltle.'^:  also  re- 
member, guilt   IS  personal. 

At  this  Christmas  season,  it  would  be  well 
to  think  anew,  for  our  very  safety  ai:d  salva- 
tion, on  the  abiding  truths  m  the  Master's 
temptation.  In  dramatic  manner.  He  teaches 
us  to  never  surrender  our  Integrity  of  pur- 
pose to  any  insidious  appeal— not  even  that 
based  on  our  need  for  food,  nor  that  wMch 
flatters  our  personal  pride  or  self-glcnflcalion, 
nor.  above  all,  that  winch  tempts  us  to 
acquire  power  by  wrong  means. 

Time  and  war  move  apace!  Many  por- 
tentous events,  transpiring  in  almost  ka- 
leidoscopic effect,  impress  upon  us  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  shuttle  in  lifers  loom,  weav- 
ing the  w'K>f  In  the  web  of  destiny.  Dazed 
neither  by  the  noise  nor  the  speed,  as  skilled 
operators  we  must  be  qurk  to  catch  pny  dis- 
cordant note  or  fslse  thread  If  we  fall, 
what  ought  to  be  tlie  hoped  for  and  desired 
result  becomes  a  botched  and  spoiled  affair. 
Ours  is  the  glorious  privilege  and  opportu- 
nity to  point  the  way  and  sound  the  alarm: 
■'Of  what  avail  are  plow,  or  sail. 
Or  land,  or  life,  if  freedom  fail?" 

Wi'h  such  a  challenge  ringing  in  our  hearts 
and  realizing  also  the  great  utilitarian  worth 
of  newspapers  through  their  advertising  col- 
umns, we  should  face  the  future  with  un- 
daunted courage  and  high  faith,  knowing 
that  If  we  remain  true  to  our  duties  as  editors 
all  will  be  well. 


Address  of  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker  at 
Annual  Banquet  of  Baseball  Writers' 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARPCS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1943 

Mr.    WOODRUFF   of   Michigan      Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday  evening,  F.'bi  uary 


I 


7.  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Baseball  Writers' 
Association,  delivered  a  speech  which 
wUl  go  down  the  years  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  tlie  spirit  of 
true  Americanism.  Captain  Ricken- 
backer's  life  is  an  open  twok.  Prom  the 
time  he  was  12  years  old,  he  has  been 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try. He  is  known  throughout  the  Nation 
a.s  the  outstanding  air  pilot  of  our  expe- 
ditionary forces  in  the  First  World  War. 
He  established  the  record  of  25  German 
planes  sent  crashing  to  the  earth.  No 
other  American  equaled  that  record. 

Captain  Rick^enbacker  has  since  hLs 
World  War  experience  spent  his  Ufe  in 
the  development  of  those  things  the 
manufacture  of  which  afford  comfort 
for  our  people  and  labor  for  those  who 
work.  Pew  have  forgotten  his  latest  ex- 
ploit in  the  Pacific  when  he  and  his  com- 
rades forced  into  the  sea  by  a  failing 
airplane,  spent  several  weofcs  on  the 
bosom  of  that  ocean,  enduring  the  bli.s- 
tenng  rays  of  the  sun.  the  winds  and  the 
waves  with  little  or  nothinq  to  eat,  and 
scarcely  enough  water  to  keep  alive. 

When  this  accident  l)efell  him,  he  was 
on  an  errand  for  the  armed  forces  of 
this  Nation.  He  was  again  offering  his 
life  if  need  be  to  the  service  and  welfare 
of  his  country.  If  any  one  man  in  this 
land  of  ours  is  qualified  to  discuss  the 
fundamentals  of  genuine  Americanism, 
it  is  this  man  whose  record  of  service 
both  in  peace  and  war  is  not  outshone 
by  any  other  inditiduaJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Captain  Rickenbacker 's 
sp«'ech  follows: 

fJaturally  I  am  very  heppy  to  be  back  again 
among  eld  friends. 

In  ccmin?  to  you  today,  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  e;:crptional  honor,  and  I  accept  it 
not  as  an  individual  or  perst:nal  tribute,  but 
as  .n  tribute  to  a  s^inlx)!  to  whlcii  1  have  con- 
tributed in  my  humble  way 

The  svnafcr.l  that  has  made  America  great — 
inspired  throuphout  the  generations  by  our 
foreffithers.  nt^d  which  has  woven  its  way 
through  the  hlst<iry  of  these  great  United 
titate.s  like  a  golden  thread,  comprised  cf 
imagination,  individuality,  self-reliance.  Ini- 
tiative, and  last,  but  not  lea'-t.  eternal  but 
simple  faith  In  the  Supreme  Being. 

As  all  of  you  have  either  heard  ot  read  cf 
my  Pacific  ml.'-sion.  there  is  little  need  of 
my  dwelling  on  that  subject  with  the  excep- 
tion at  stating  that  alter  visiting  with  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  t>oys  in  New  Guinea — Port 
Moresby,  Buna  and  Gona— I  returned  to 
Australia  accf  then  through  the  Pijls  to 
Guadalcanal,  a  veritable  hell-hole,  aa  the 
rainy  season  was  starting. 

Henderson  Field  runway  u  a  metal  strip 
that  has  been  bombed  and  shelled  for  months. 
and  is  also  the  airplane  graveyard  of  the 
Pacifle,  not  only  for  enemy  planes,  but  our 
own  as  well 

Dugouta  were  filled  with  mud  and  water 
Ken  were  working  in  Jumpera  without  sihoes 
or  socks.  Marines  and  Goldters  were  In  the 
fox  holes  With  billions  of  moaquitoes.  Ma- 
laria was  prevalent,  aa  was  diarrhea 

Here  you  will  find  a  Catholic  priest,  Prot- 
estant preccher.  or  a  Jewish  rabbi— all  preach- 
ing the  simple  faith  to  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews  alike< 

Oh,  men  and  women  of  America.  If  you 
could  only  understand  what  our  boys — your 
bo:.s  and  mine — are  doing  In  these  hell-boles 
throughout  the  Pacific  and  the  burning 
£:ir.ds  of  Africa,  that  your  way  of  life  may  be 


preserved,  and  the  character  that  has  made 
this  Nation  great  may  l>e  carried  on.  you 
would  not  worry  alK)Ut  8  hours  a  day  over- 
time, or  double  time  lor  Sattudays  and  holi- 
days. 

You  would  not  worry  atx)ut  whether  you 
were  producing  too  much  per  man  per  day. 
No,  you  would  be  and  should  be  graUfiil  lor 
the  privilege  of  offering  everytJilng  you  krow 
how  For  none  of  us  are  doing  so  much  that 
we  cannot  do  more.  This  la  a  life  and  death 
Struggle  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 

Without  victory,  social  security,  oid-age 
pensions,  hours,  and  wages  bills  wiU  mean 
nothing. 

France  had  her  slow-down  and  sit-down 
strikes— had  her  social  legislation,  which  I 
ani  not  against — b'.it  they  failed  In  \l\e  reali- 
zation tluit  Without  work  and  without  pro- 
ducing something  of  v<ilue,  they  could  net 
last 

Today  they  are  serfs  and  slaves  of  Hitler's 
hordfcji  Milllcns  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  starving.  That  goes  fcr  Holland, 
Belgium,  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Br.taan, 
Corrpnldor.  Hong  Kone.  and  Singapore 

Accept  your  repponsibllitli  s  with  the  prlvl- 
lepes  that  you  are  enjoyinp.  Remember, 
patriotism  without  service  is  a  hollow  word. 

Dt)  nt«t  let  these  1-oys  come  back  from  their 
graves  in  these  hell  holes  scattered  throuph- 
out the  Pacific  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  from  the  depths  of  thi  seven  sea^--do 
not  let  them  come  back  and  plague  ycu  lor 
having  failed  in  your  obligation  on  the  heme 
front  to  give  them  more  and  more  of  every- 
thing that  lE  needed  to  hasten  a  final  victory 

I  know  you  realize  that  I  have  said — and 
I  say  again— we  have  in  the  past  teveral  jeirs 
tpent  billions  of  dollars  to  destroy  s-lf- 
rcli."nce.  initiatite,  imagination,  and  individ- 
uality trying  to  plan  the  lives  cf  130.000  Ck,0 
people  by  a  superior  few 

Now  we  are  spending  billions  to  recreate 
Eflf-rcliance,  initiative,  imagination,  and  in- 
dividuality. 

FY)r  once  you  place  our  boys  in  a  ft  x  hole 
In  the  jungles  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  the  destit 
sands  of  Africa,  they  are  on  Uieir  own  Once 
you  have  ordered  our  boys  as  conunando 
troops  to  attack  the  enemy  at  night,  tliey  are 
on  their  own.  Once  you  have  dropped  para- 
chut/e  troops  behind  enemy  lines,  day  or 
nipht.  they  are  en  their  own  Once  you  place 
a  man  In  the  cockpit  of  a  plane  and  bend  h.m 
into  the  blue  above,  he  is  on  his  uv.n.  Once 
ycu  put  cur  ixiys  into  the  tanks  against  Uie 
enemy,  they  are  ou  their  own.  Once  you  put 
an  officer  into  the  front  luie,  leading  a  group 
fcf  our  boys  Into  the  face  of  enemy  fire,  be  is 
on  ills  own. 

And  so.  I  aay  to  ycu.  when  the  kids  on  the 
commons  are  on  third  bi.se  and  steal  home 
for  the  winning  ruu,  they  are  on  thvir  own. 

And  fchoiUd  the  day  ever  come  that  there 
is  no  more  need  for  imagination,  initiative. 
Individuality,  and  self-reliance  In  this  coun- 
try— then,  and  then  only,  will  there  be  no 
mare  reason  for  baseball  and  Its  fundamental 
advantages  in  building  character  Into  the 
youth  cf  U  is  Nation, 

It  is  Imagination,  Individuality,  self-reli- 
ance, and  initiative  that  are  going  to  win  this 
war  lor  America,  net  cnly  on  the  field  of 
battle,   but   on   the   home   front. 

For  bear  in  mind,  that  when  this  war  is 
over— pray  Gfjd  It  will  be  soon — there  will  be 
more  rugged  Individualists  come  back  to 
America  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
than  we  ever  had  at  any  one  time  in  our 
history,  and  I  thank  God  for  that. 

TTiey  do  not  want,  and  will  not  accept  regl- 
•mentation  of  their  Uvea  or  planned  econ- 
omy. Thev  will  want  the  same  opportunltiee 
and  will  demand  them,  and  will  get  them, 
that  we  have  had.  for  they  are  entitled  to 
them. 

Aa  I  have  said  t>efore,  If  necessary  to  make 
us  appreciate  our  duties,  bring  back  the  troops 


from  the  hellholes  of  the  world,  place  them 
in  the  factories,  take  the  war  workers  and 
place  them  in  the  fox  holes  with  filth,  vermin, 
diarrhea,  malaria,  and  the  Japanear.  and  I 
will  guarantee  you  that  our  production  will 
l>e  increased,  and  much  of  it  cLoubled,  within 
30  days 

We  would  have  no  more  feather-bedding, 
no  more  .slow-downs,  no  more  restricilont!  on 
effoit. 

We  hear  a  let  nowadays  about  the  short- 
age of  manpowar  hours  It  is  not  the  ahort- 
age  of  manpowei  hours  that  is  slcwuig  up  the 
l>adly  needed  production  of  cur  wm  weapons. 

No.  but  It  Is  the  shortage  of  prtxiuctlve 
manpower  hours,  for  again  none  ol  u«  are 
producing  so  much  that  we  cannot — ail  cf 
us-    produce   a    little    more 

And  while  1  am  on  the  subject.  I  noticed 
a  tew  days  ago  the  announcement  of  the 
declaration  of  the  War  Mai: power  Commis- 
sion to  29  occupat tonal  groups  that  even 
tiiough  they  may  be  fathers  of  6  or  6  chil- 
dren, they  must  find  war-imporlan*  jobs 
by  spring  or  face  induction. 

Here  again  I  am  .sliocked  to  find  tluit  our 
oOlctRlF  tn  Washington  have  emitted  chal- 
lenging a  group  known  more  commonly  as 
Itibor  racketeers  of  the  ■  graU  "  age.  and  I 
spell  it  with  a    "g  "  and  not  a  "d" 

And  I  reiterate  again  that  our  Congress 
siiouid  b(e  fit  to  introduce  and  piiss  t>uch 
legialiition  to  first,  upon  bis  relees?  or  di.^- 
cnaige,  any  member  of  our  armed  loices 
can  be  employed  by  any  employer  without 
huvi»ig  to   join   any  organized   U  txw   unions. 

Second,  upon  bis  employment  he  sliall 
h.'ive  equal  votins;  right.*  with  any  otlier  em- 
ployee in  any  union,  and  any  employee  and 
nianagetneut  plan  of  the  emplo\er 

Third,  his  seniority  in  rcliiiion  to  other 
employees  of  draft  age  should  date  as  ol 
the  day  he  enliiited  or  was  inducted  into 
his  country's  sirvice 

I  definitely  feel  thr,t  our  situation  here 
at  home  Is  moet  seiious  and  that  by  such 
legislation  our  Congress  cculd  free  honest 
labor  fr<  m  those  racketeers  aiid  parivaites  that 
are  rn^t  now  hindering  the  cUort  cf  our 
workers  to  do  the  Ijest  they  can  to  »in  this 
wer. 

Such  legislation  will  insure  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  services  an  equal  opportunity 
right  now  aa  well  aa  after  thts  war  is  over 
with  those  who  stayed  at  home  in  industry. 

What  better  Isonus  could  w  give  our  aeiv- 
Icemen  than  the  elimination  of  their  hav- 
ing to  buy  the  nghl  to  work  in  tlieir  own 
country  on  their  release  or  discharge  from 
the  service. 

Why  should  he  have  to  pay  exorbitant 
membership  fees  demanded  bj  those  unions 
working  under  a  closed-shop  agreement — 
and  what  better  bonus  oould  we  give  him 
than  to  eliminate  his  having  to  pay  dues  for 
the  privilege  of  keeping  that  job? 

Briefly,  why  shouldn't  a  man's  honorable 
discharge  or  release  from  the  service  of  his 
country  t>e  all  he  would  henceforth  need  as 
a  union  card  when  he  returns  to  work  for 
himself  and  his  family  after  having  worked 
for  all  of  us  so  willingly  and  risked  his  life 
In  otir  behalf? 

Why  eouid  we  not  use  the  splendid  abil- 
ities of  our  local  selective  service  boards  to 
draft  those  men  needed  by  oiu"  war  industry 
or  our  farmers. 

Let  these  men  be  sent  to  Army  or  Nsry 
schools  and  there  let  them  be  taught  an 
agricultural  or  Indtutrlal  skill  In  the  same 
way  that  their  younger  and  unmarried  con- 
temporaries are  being  tai^ht  a  skill  of  war. 

These  men  oould  then  be  released  to  the 
farm  or  to  Industry  and  under  this  legisla- 
tion they  would  not  have  to  join  any  labor 
union. 

They  would  be  men  who.  I  believe,  would 
have  a  sobering  effect  on  those  malcontenu 
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who  FPem  to  think  it  their  business  to  foment 
striltes  and   discontent. 

Thes«?  men  will  liave  served  their  country  in 
the  Arniy  or  the  Navy  and  will  be  able  to  tell 
their  children  that  they  did  their  bit.  even 
though  their  J  ib  was  only  to  make  the  imple- 
ments at  heme  that  were  shipped  to  those 
si-rvini^  at  the  other  end  of  the  supply  lines 
m  battle 

Tlies*'  men  rouid  rpplare  those  "in^jle  men 
now  in  essential  industry.  It  would  be  better 
to  have  a  man  with  a  family  working  at  home 
in  industry  with  his  family  than  to  have  him 
drafted  for  ccmbiit  service  and  have  our  Gov- 
ernment liable  for  tiie  .support  of  his  family 
He  could  earn  the  wages  of  industry  and 
in  this  way  make  a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
costs  of  th'.s  w.ir 

With  the  end  of  the  war  they  could  be  given 
honorable  dtscharRes  the  same  as  those  who 
were  in  combat  and  make  thim  fed  that  they 
had  served  their  country  to  the  best  of  their 
abihty 

For  there  will  be  millions  of  young  men 
returning  home  who  have  never  had  a  Job  or 
have  been  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  men  who 
never  did  an  honest  day's  work  In  their  lives 
We  all  n  ust  reallz"  that  this  war  we  are 
fighting  Is  a  total  war  It  is  a  war  In  which 
all  of  us  can  get  hurt,  for  which  all  of  us  will 
have  to  pay,  and  in  which  nil  of  us  will  have 
to  work  and  fight  in  order  for  all  i^f  us  to  win 
Those  of  tis  who  are  not  In  uniform  must 
certainly  reah^c  that  before  any  focd.  weap- 
ons, mtinitlons,  or  clothing  can  move  out  over 
the  supply  routes  to  the  fighting  fronts  of 
this  global  war  that  they  have  to  t>e  grown  or 
processed 

Unless  we  do  realize  that  this  must  be 
done  by  us  with  the  same  indomitable  spirit 
with  which  the  materials  cf  war  arc  delivered 
to  the  fronts  and  fought  with,  then  we  are 
well  on  our  way  not  only  to  a  very  poor 
Compromise,  but  possibly  a  most  humbling 
defeat 

A  man  Is  judged  here  on  this  earth  mainly 
by  th«  tilings  he  achieves  In  relation  to  his 
fellow  men  and  women 

In  many  ways  a  man  can  acquire  a  record 
of  his  service  which,  although  it  might  not 
be  all  in  one  place  and  quite  Informal,  is 
none  the  les.s  a  record 

It  is  quite  different  with  such  records  when 
a   num  enteis   the  .service  of  his  c('Untry. 

The  armed  services  take  no  chances  In 
such  a  haphazard  means  of  recording  his 
deeds  or  misdeeds  Just  as  soon  as  he  gets  his 
uniform  he  acquires  what  Is  known  as  his 
service  rec<ird 

In  our  Army  this  record  of  the  service  that 
a  man  performs  for  his  country  Is  Inscribed 
In  a  little  white  book  that  has  24  pages 
These  pages  provide  for  tl.e  detailing  of  his 
whole  history  while  in  the  service  of  his 
Nation. 

Tlui.^.  In  these  entries  in  his  service  record, 
one  finds  the  story  of  his  transfers,  promo- 
tions, leaves,  illnesses,  wounds,  his  deeds  of 
valor  or  indiscretion,  behaviur.  and  promo- 
tion or  demotion  of  rank  They  me  all  duly 
recttrded  for  his  c<iuntry,  him>elf.  and  for 
posterity. 

From  this  service  record  and  by  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  entries  made  there,  his 
officers  can  decide  whether  or  not  he  has  ac- 
quitied  himself  honorably  in  the  service  of 
his  Nation 

It  is  9ho\*n  just  wh.it  he  did  fi^r  his  country 
and  in  the  flgh'ing  for  the  safeguarding  of 
these  who.  he  had  every  reas<  n  to  expect,  were 
Workiin;  Just  a*  hard  for  him  as  he  was  ftght- 
Inj-;  and  risking  his  life  fi^r  them 

I  feel  that  the  records  that  those  boys  are 
CBU-tng  to  t)e  inscribed  In  their  little  white 
tX)oks  are  of  deeds  that  put  to  shame  seme 
of  the  selfish  and  greedy  actions  that  have 
and  are  stlH  taking  place  here  behind  their 
backs  iimoug  many  of  thi:«  who  are  respon- 


sible for  the  effort  and  labor  to  produce  what 
our  boys  need  out  there  In  the  hellholes  to 
fight  a  war  with  a  sneaking  and  treacherous 
enemy. 

Since  this  war  Is  a  total  war  In  which  all 
of  us  have  a  definite  responsibility  in  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  tho.se  fighting  for  us — 
then  I  do  think  we  civilians  at  home  should 
be  pri.ud  to  have  records  kept  of  our  services 
for  our  fighting  men  in  the  same  manner  that 
records  are  kept  of  their  service  for  us. 

This  can  and  should  be  a  voluntary  effort. 
Our  spirit  of  competition  in  doing  our  t)est  for 
our  country  which  is  the  bedrock  of  th  ■  spirit 
of  patriotism  should  be  all  tli.tt  we  would  need 
to  see  that  the  records  of  civilian  .service 
would  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of 
our  forces  fighting  for  tis. 

Why  shouldn't  it  be  only  fair  for  entries 
to  be  miide  here  at  licme  in  a  formal  civilian 
service  record  in  which  we  would  voluntarily 
agree  to  have  kept  as  to  our  record  1  i  the  total 
effort  to  win  this  war  and  insure  a  decent 
peace. 

All  of  us  would  be  proud  to  have  such  a 
record— whether  a  Cub  Scout  or  an  Invalid 
in  a  wheel  chair— with  which  we  could 
prove  that  we  had  acquitted  ourselves  hon- 
orably m  this  fight. 

We  have  many  volunteers  in  civilian  serv- 
ice, we  have  our  local  draft  boards,  our 
Red  Cru-is.  (jur  ration  boards,  cur  civilian 
dclense  groups,  our  United  Service  Organi- 
zations, our  welfare  groups,  our  farm  coop- 
eratives, and  our  air  force  civilian  ground 
observer  corps,  and  all  other  coordinating 
services. 

The  members  of  all  these  civilian  organi- 
zations are  performlni?  unselfish  and  labori- 
ous tasks  for  the  winning  of  the  war  in  Just 
as  serious  and  earnest  a  manner  as  the 
man  out  on  the  battle  front.  Let  their 
deeds  be  recorded  in  their  civilian-service 
records. 

The  workers  in  our  war  factories,  ship- 
yards, and  munition  plants  should  all  be 
commended  when  they  1o  their  Jobs  well. 
But  let  the  fowman  also  advise  as  to  tardi- 
ness, waste  of  ecjulpment,  or  absenteeism 
scj  that  a  shirking  worker  would  have  such 
acts  recorded  In  the  same  way  that  deser- 
tion is  entered  in  the  record  of  a  man  in 
uniform. 

Our  farmers  are  working  harder  and  with 
less  than  they  ever  did  l>efore.  Theirs  is 
an  uncertain  lot  as  to  crops  at  all  times,  and 
with  a  shortage  of  experienced  help  they 
are  grimly  goln^  ahead  with  the  stupendovis 
task  of  raising  the  food  for  us  and  our  allies 
with  every  bit  as  much  coiiras^e  and  antici- 
pation of  a  hard  fight  as  Is  shown  by  their 
sons  and  farmhands  now  fighting  at  the 
fronts.     His  is  in  civilian  service. 

The  townspeople  of  Minnesota,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  their  Governor,  have  earned 
the  admiration  of  the  farmers  of  t  at  State 
for  the  wholehearted  way  they  have  pitched 
in  to  help  gather  the  crops  They  are  pre- 
paring to  cooperate  even  more  closely  this 
year,  and  from  their  exaniplt"  we  'an  see  Just 
how  things  can  be  done  when  there  is  a  will 
to  do  them 

Let  It  be  Inscribed  In  the  record  of  these 
town:  people  who  go  out  to  help  their  neigh- 
Ixirs— the  farmers^Just  how  many  hours  of 
service  they  work — of  course,  for  pay — in 
helping  to  grow  and  harvest  the  food  needed 
BO  greatly. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  tells  us  that 
the  Japanese  soldier  Is  paid  less  m  a  month 
than  the  cost  of  a  meal  for  one  of  our  s<i- 
diers  The  Japs  are  fighting  a  cheap  war. 
They  have  stolen  far  more  in  booty  than  It 
has  cost  them  so  far  We  have  lost  greatly 
both  at  Pcirl  HarlH)r  Manila,  an  J  elsewhere. 
If  It  is  a  long  war  with  them  and  at  a  far 
les£  cu:>t  tu  them,  then  when  we  do  finally 


lick  them  we  will  be  so  far  In  debt  that  we 
can  never  overcome  It  without  chaos. 

We  cannot  waste  time  or  allow  any  effort 
here  at  home  to  be  hindered.  This  summer 
the  farmer  will  be  working  16  hours  a  day 
and  7  days  a  week  in  order  to  feed  us 

Wouldn't  you  be  proud  to  have  entries  In 
your  record  to  show  how  you  helped  him 
just  as  wiUln  ,iy  as  he  is  preparing  to  help 
you  and  our  bov-s  at  the  front? 

The  men  on  our  railroads  are  accomplish- 
ing the  impossible:  our  merchant  seaman 
are  rlsking»thelr  lives  and  going  back  for 
vengeance  Our  telephone  and  communica- 
tions people  are  doing  yeoman  service  with 
short  help  and  no  fixed  hours.  The  men  on 
our  air  lines  are  keeping  their  schedules  and 
pioneering  new  routes  They  are  doing  a 
duty,  all  of  them,  and  well  Their  accom- 
plishments should  be  entered  in  thiir  rec- 
ords of  civilian  service,  as  well  as  those  of  so 
many  other  professions. 

You  housewives  who  struggle  under  ra- 
tioning and  shortages  of  foods,  who  scheme 
and  plan  the  meals,  take  care  of  tlie  homes, 
and  rai.se  the  children,  ail  know  what  a  16- 
hour  day  can  be  You  can  he  cited  for  keep- 
ing up  the  morale  of  our  home  front  and 
have  entries  made  for  the  fats  you  save,  the 
fuel  you  save,  and  the  money  you  save  for 
War  bonds 

Let  the  Reu  Cross  have  entered  on  our 
service  records  tlie  times  we  contributed  our 
blood  to  help  save  the  lives  of  the  boys  at 
the  fronts.  Let  the  paymaster  at  the  plant 
have  entered  on  our  service  records  the  fact 
that  we  arc  members  of  the  10-percent  club. 

On  the  negative  .•Ide  it  could  be  recorded 
when  a  person  exceeded  the  spei-ci  limit  m 
his  car  or  If  he  were  found  to  be  wiksteiul 
of  his  country's  resources.  If  he  went  on 
strike  and  thus  Jeopardized  the  war  effort, 
this  also  should  be  recorded. 

We  want  'records  of  praise,  and  1  doubt 
that  anyone  who  really  senses  Just  what  kind 
of  a  struggle  that  we  are  in  will  ever  want 
aaythinc  but  this  kind  of  an  entry  to  be 
made  We  should  all  know  Just  wiio  are  doing 
their  bit,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  it  Just 
for  themselves 

We  could  have  our  record  of  civilian  serv- 
ice be  of  the  same  form  as  the  one  of  the 
Army.  Registering  is  no  chore  the.-^e  days — 
why  not  once  more  for  our  own  "army'  ? 

When  I  think  of  how  splendidly  and  efll- 
clently  the  civilian-defense  units  were  or- 
ganized throughout  our  country,  and  how 
their  tremendous  energy  lies  latent  Just  wait- 
ing for  a  Job  such  as  tlals,  I  feel  certain  that 
we  can  prove  to  our  boys  over  at  the  other 
ends  of  the  lines  of  supply  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  our  share  lor  them  as  they  are 
doing  for  us 

Yes.  I  know  I  have  tieen  accused  of  being 
the  repre.sentative  of  the  National  AsK>x:la- 
tlon  of  Manufacturers,  the  automotive  indus- 
try, the  America  First  Committee,  and  even 
accused  of  t>eing  a  Fascist  *  Frankly  and 
sincerely.  I  represent  no  person  or  p)ers<Tnfi. 
group  or  groups  color  or  creed,  nor  have  I 
any  {X)litical  ambitions.  I  speak  for  myself 
alcne.    but   echo   the   sentiments   of    millions 

And  again  I  frankly  state  that  I  much 
prefer  to  break  bread  with  Henry  Ford,  the 
Fisher  brothers  the  K  T  Kellars.  of  Chrysler, 
and  the  Charlie  Ketterings.  of  General  Mo- 
tors, for  here  are  men  who  have  come  from 
the  soil  and  given  the  world  one  of  the  great- 
est gifts  humanity  has  ever  received  In 
history— the  automobile 

Yes.  I  would  ratiier  sit  down  with  these 
men  than  with  tho.se  who  are  livir.g  m  the 
laps  of  luxury  at  the  expen.se  of  the  sweat 
and  toil  of  millions  of  honest  men  and 
women. 

Let  us  give  these  millions  of  young  men 
Inducted  Into  the  uniform  of  these  threat 
Unitrd  States  an  opportunity  on  their  return 
to  again  Join  the  union  of  Americanism. 


And  to  CongreaB  I  say  again — face  the  facts 
and  show  the  traditional  American  intestinal 
fortitude  by  legislating  this  canceroua  ele- 
ment from  our  midst.  Why  should  these 
racketeers  be  mimune  from  reporting  their 
incomes  or  paying  taxes  on  their  tributes 
from  the  millions?  Let  us  t>e  honest  with 
ourselves  first,  in  order  that  we  may  be  honest 
with  the  millions  of  young  men  who  are 
fighting,  bleeding,  and  dying  for  us  on  the 
far-flunp  batUe  fronts. 

Nc;  I  am  not  a  labor  hater.  1  believe  in 
honest  labor  unions  who  are  doing  their 
damdest  to  turn  out  the  weapons  we  need. 
I  have  been  laboring  for  forty-odd  years, 
since  I  was  12  years  of  age.  In  many  lines 
of  endeavor.  I  come  from  bumble  parents. 
I  know  the  value  of  honest  labor.  I  have 
served  labor  as  well  as  employer.  And  to 
those  millions  of  honest  men  and  women  war 
workers  goes  my  heartfelt  thanks;  but  to 
those  whom  the  shoe  fits.  I  say  wear  It. 

For  believe  me  when  I  &ay  there  Is  nothing 
under  the  sun  that  any  of  you  have  on  the 
face  of  this  globe  that  I  want,  and  yet  I  pray 
I  may  have  another  10  years  of  life  with  my 
physical  and  mental  faculties,  and  only  Cod 
can  give  me  that. 
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or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUTS 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1943 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
f)f  thi.s  Hous^  to  an  activity  of  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  which  ha.s  charge 
of  the  relocation  centers  of  all  people  of 
Japanese  blood  who  were  rf moved  from 
the  critical  defense  areas  of  the  country, 
notably  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  points  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Thousands 
of  these  Japanese  are  distributed  in  10 
internment  camps  or  relocation  centers 
throughout  the  West. 

In  one  of  these  camps  the  one  located 
at  Hart  Mo'intain.  Wyo..  the  War  Relo- 
cation Authority  is  in  process  of  con- 
structing buildings  and  installing  there- 
in modern  kiln  and  shop  equipment  for 
the  making  of  pottery  ware  by  the  Japa- 
nese internees. 

In  my  district  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  engaged  In  manufactur- 
ing pottery.  For  thousands  of  them  It 
is  the  only  occupation  and  skill  fhat  they 
have  ever  learned.  Vast  sum.s  of  money 
are  inverted  in  plant  equipment.  This 
industry  is  one  that,  in  the  most  favor- 
able times,  has  not  been  able  to  compete 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  with 
cheap  pottery  ir.anufactured  by  the 
cheap  labor  of  Japan.  Japanese  pottery 
ha.s  consistently  undersold  our  cheap>est 
pottery  made  in  the  United  States  here 
in  our  own  American  markets.  In  my 
previous  term  in  Congress  I  introduced  a 
number  of  bills  for  the  protection  of  the 
pott?ry  indu-stry;  and  I  shall,  during  this 
present  session  of  Congress,  reintroduce 
these  measures  and  perhaps  additional 
measures  for  the  protecUou  of  the  Amer- 


ican market  for  pottery  against  the  Im- 
portation of  cheap  foreign-made  pottery. 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  that  our 
own  people  in  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority are  setting  up  modern  potteries 
at  Hart  Mountain.  Wyo.,  and  perhaps  at 
other  Japanese  internment  camps,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  teach  Japanese 
to  make  pottery  by  American  methods 
and  with  the  most  modern  American 
equipment.  It  requires  no  imagination 
to  see  these  Japanese,  skilled  in  the 
American  art  of  making  pottery  by 
American  methods  and  American  equip- 
ment, returning  to  Japan  and  adding 
their  skill  and  knowledge  of  American 
methods  to  the  already  existing  Japanese 
pottery  industry  and  further  adding  to 
our  troubles  in  the  jxjst-war  period  by 
the  skills  and  training  which  they  have 
acquired  while  prisoners  in  American  in- 
ternment camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  jxilicy  of 
the  War  Relocation  Authority  the  mo.^t 
stupid  and  ruinous  activity  imaginable. 
When  will  we  ever  loam  in  this  country 
that  we  should  keep  Ameiican  markets 
for  the  products  of  American  working 
people,  whether  it  be  pottery  or  any 
Other  product?  When  will  we  under- 
stand that  the  training  of  our  foreign 
competitors  in  American  methods  of 
manufacture  and  production  cannot 
help  but  be  ruinous  to  our  own  people? 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  in  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters, 
thousands  of  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
repiesent  in  this  Congress.  I  a.sk  that 
this  Congress  give  Immediate  attention 
and  take  Immediate  action  to  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  this  stupid  policy  of 
tlu  War  Relocation  Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  House  Joint  resolution,  directing  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  to  cease  and 
de.si.st  from  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration at  relocation  centers  where  en- 
emy aliens,  including  persons  of  Jap- 
anese blood,  are  interned,  of  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  and  I  ask 
the  Congress  to  give  immediate  consid- 
eration to  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 


NaUonal  4-H  Mobilization  Week  Will  Be 
Obierved  February  &-14 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH   CABOI  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  National 
4-H  Mobilization  Week  will  be  observed 
February  6  to  14  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Si^te  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  virtually  every 
county  in  the  Nation  has  made  plans  for 
its  observance.  The  President  addressed 
a  message  to  ail  4-H  members  to  spur 
them  on  to  greater  effort  during  the 
week  and  throughout  the  year.    Many 


civic,  professional,  and  business  groups 
are  assisting.  In  all  these  preparations 
A  new  note  has  been  sounded.  It  Is  j'et 
faint,  but  it  Is  clear.  It  is  a  note  of  alarm 
that  we  may  have  a  critical,  if  not  a  dan- 
gerous, food  shortage  during  the  next  12 
or  15  months.  Many  of  our  young  farm- 
ers nave  been  taken  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  many  have  been  attracted  by 
high  wages  into  industry.  Who,  then,  is 
left  with  tiie  tremendous  task  of  grow- 
ing all  the  food  needed  by  our  armed 
forces,  our  civilians,  our  Allies,  and  the 
populations  being  released  from  the 
clutches  of  the  international  gangster.s? 
You  know  the  an.swer — those  left  are  the 
older  men,  the  women,  and  the  young 
people  mostly  under  18  years  of  age. 

Secretary  Wickard  has  asked  for  siz- 
able increases  in  the  production  of  most 
staple  farm  products,  and  yet  there  is 
less  machinery  and  equipment  available 
to  do  the  job.  That  means  less  machine 
work  and  more  hand  work.  And  it  means 
more  hands — young  hands,  trained  to  be 
skillful  and  useful. 

Tlie  record  of  production  by  4-H  mem- 
bers is  impressive.  Three  million  bush- 
els cf  garden  products  pjx)dured  in  1942 
is  a  sizable  pile  of  vegetables.  I  have 
not  figured  it  out.  but  if  we  had  to  store 
those  3.000  OOO  bushels  in  the  Capitol 
Building  I  imagine  it  would  tax  its  la- 
cihties.  We  might  get  a  million  bush- 
eLs  in  this  Chamber,  but  I  doubt  it 

With  3.000.000  bushels  of  vegetables 
produced  in  1042.  by  doublin?T  4-H  mem- 
bership, they  should  grow  6.000.000  bush- 
els in  1943.  Tlie  4-H  clubs  have  set  a 
goal  for  1,000.000  gaidens  this  year.  To 
give  another  example,  doubling  the  14.- 
000.000  jars  of  producUi  canned  in  1942 
will  give  us  28.000.000  Jars  this  year. 
That  will  release  14.000  tons  of  canned 
food  to  those  not  living  on  farms.  And 
this  is  but  one  of  47  projects  in  which 
these  young  people  engage  and  through 
which  they  produce  thousands  of  meat 
and  dairy  animals  and  other  products. 
The  total  results  of  these  efforts  in  terms 
of  poimds  of  food  produced  is  tremen- 
dous. 

But  this  is  not  all  they  do.  Ttiey  ren- 
der civic  services  which  contribute 
mightily  to  our  war  effort.  By  collecting 
scrap  metal,  rubber,  rass,  and  burlap; 
eliminating  accident  and  fire  hazards; 
buying  and  selling  war  bonds;  increasing 
farm  fuel  supplies  and  giving  attention 
to  health  conservation,  they  are  render- 
ing notable  service  to  the  public  and  to 
the  cause  of  free  men. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  Con- 
gre.s.sman  hopes  that  the  4-H  clubs  will 
achieve  their  1943  goals.  To  do  this, 
once  the  desired  membership  is  enrolled, 
there  is  need  for  adequate  leadership 
and  adult  superi'ision.  Assistant  exten- 
sion agents  are  needed  in  the  caimties  to 
see  this  task  through.  Tliis  is  Just  as 
important  to  the  4-H  organization  as 
officers  are  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  To 
meet  this  need  I  have  introduced,  and 
your  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  ap- 
proved. House  Joint  Resolution  75.  This 
will  come  up  for  your  conslderai;cn 
soon — but  not  too  soon.  Our  need  is 
pressing  and  we  have  cause  for  grave 
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concern.  A.s  lepresontatives  of  th.e  peo- 
ple, we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any 
means  which  can  be  used  to  increase  food 
production,  lea.st  of  all.  a  mean.s  .so  prom- 
i.sinK  and  proved  as  the  4-H  club.s.  And 
In  fhi.s  proce.s.s,  we  will  be  building  young 
citiz?n.s  worthy  of  inheriting  and  safe- 
Ruardintj  the  privileges  inherent  to  this 
bk's.sed  Nation  of  our.s. 


Auctioneer  Goes  To  Bat  tor  the  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

Of    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  VJti 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana  Mr.  Speaker. 
one  of  the  most  substantial  men  of  our 
Midwest  describes  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  after  10  years  of  the  New  Deal. 
He  tells  the  story  in  the  foUowinK  letter 
written  in  the  inimitable  language  of  an 
auctioneer; 

Plymouth.  Ind. 

Hon     ROBEHT   CiRA.MT 

Waatwngton.  D  C 
De\r  Sir:  A.s  Representative  frtim  my  dis- 
trict I  tuke  It  for  Rranted  liiat  yon  dtsire  to 
keep  In  toiicli  with  the  .sentiment  of  the 
farmers  whom  yon  represent.  I  also  feel  that 
ywii  desire  tlie  facts  tu)m  the  farmers  them- 
.•■elves  rather  than  frcm  I'ther  sources  not  so 
reliable 

In  all  our  previous  wars  it  was  understood 
and  proven  tliat  there  was  Ju5t  as  big  and  as 
es.'ipntinl  an  organization  a.s  the  Army  and 
Na\y,  and  this  was  the  farmer  Seven  mil- 
lion five  hundrid  thousand  men  can  be 
placed  on  all  fuur  corners  of  the  world,  be 
furnished  the  test  in  equipment,  clothes. 
and  ammunition,  but  they  cannot  e.xlst  out 
there  on  an  empty  stomach,  Is  very  simple 
arithmetic.  In  my  opinion  with  first  call  of 
draftees  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  preparation 
-  should  have  been  mado  then  for  the  farmer 
to  increase  his  pix^ductlon  and  to  sirenuthen 
his   help      But   what   actually   happened? 

Fir.st  maneuvering  was  made  to  take  the 
Governmei'.t  out  of  the  hands  of  Coi-.gre.ss 
and  place  It  In  the  hands  of  the  President 
with  almost  unlimited  authority  The  peo- 
ple accepted  tills  In  the  emergency  as  gccd 
go\ernment.  No  sooner  was  this  power 
vested  in  him  than  different  offices  bloomed 
forth  and  Individual  appointments  were 
madi*.  and  the  farmers  stlil  accepted  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  this  was  still  for 
go(;d  government  until  they  found  that  these 
appointments  were  being  made  from  a 
star.dpolnt  of  political  aflBliatlon  and  not  from 
a  .-standpoint  of  efficiency 

Defeated  candidates  have  been  placed  In 
ofUce  as  fast  as  they  have  been  turned  down 
by  the  people  of  their  own  State,  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  when  we  can  HI 
afford  the  added  burden. 

Now  what  has  happened  to  the  farmer? 
The  wheels  of  selective  service  were  grind- 
ing continually,  deferment  was  given  college 
students  to  complete  their  education;  a 
scramble  was  made  by  those  who  thought 
they  had  some  prestige  to  get  appointed  to 
cfBces  so  that  they  might  be  eligible  for 
defer.aent.  Others  with  national  reputa- 
tion were  injected  Into  the  .service  as  otHcers. 
nnislCiU  directors,  or  physical  educators,  etc. 
Still  there  Is  no  deferment  for  the  farmer. 
Why.' 

In    a    war    pliysici^l    fitness    predominates 
•  nd   tlie  farm  boy  being  In  touch   with   na- 


ture. In  a  hard  physical  enterprise  almost 
365  days  in  the  year,  can  walk  from  out 
between  the  plow  handles  and  with  a  few 
fundamentals  he  ready  I  or  service 

These  same  farmer  b<iys  were  born  and 
rai.sed  on  a  fa-m  and  had  taken  20  to  35 
years  In  their  education  as  to  liow  to  farm 
K'Kces-ifuUy  yi  •  they  are  treated  as  though 
It  takes  no  education  to  farm  and  they  were 
placed  in  tlie  8«rvice  at  tlie  first  opj)<)rtunlty 
Older  farmers  had  investments  in  farms 
of  rrom  80  to  320  acres  or  more  and  had 
gotten  to  an  age  where  the  responslbilitie3 
of  the  farm  were  too  great  for  them,  so  they 
had  turned  th«'lr  farm  equipment  and  live- 
stock over  to  their  sons  who  added  power 
machinery  anc;  even  produced  more  than 
the  fathers    and  did  it  easier 

Now  what  happened  when  the  boy  went  to 
the  Army?  The  aged  father  and  mother  held 
their  little  fan.ily  caucu.s.  after  bidding  the 
boy  good-bye,  and  did  the  only  thing  that 
was  ojjen  for  them  to  do.  have  a  public  sale 
and  rent  out  a  few  fields  to  pay  the  taxes, 
grass  the  bahirce,  keep  the  laying  hens,  one 
cow.  a  few  shcats  for  meat,  and  wait. 

When  the  sciap  drive  was  Inaugurated  the 
farmer  was  called  upon  to  throw  all  his  Junk 
and  worn  machinery  into  the  drive.  This  he 
did  with  the  t  lought  tliat  he  could  replace 
It  with  new.  ITie  Government  steps  In  and 
first  curtailed  the  new  machinery  and  later 
ircze  It  to  the  manufacturer.  Now  the 
farmer  knew  the  Government  should  have 
first  call  on  all  iiteel.  so  he  mure  than  willingly 
rellnqui.shed  his  claim  for  new  machinery 
and  went  out  on  the  open  market  at  the 
public  sales  to  replenish  his  machinery 

Now  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
comes  cut  with  the  most  absurd  Idea  ever 
placed  before  the  farmer;  a  law  to  regulate 
the  price  of  used  farm  machinery. 

Now  your  father  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and 
he  had  some  f.irm  sales,  as  I  cried  for  him, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  farmers  are 
vory  shrewd  when  it  comes  to  Judging  the 
value  of  farm  machinery  as  well  as  livestock. 
Now.  all  used  machinery  the  sam  •  a',;e  Is  not 
worth  the  same  money  A  tractor  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  neglects  its  lubrication, 
overloads  It  beyond  It.s  capacity  or  leaves 
it  sit  out  In  the  field  would  be  worth  a  whole 
lot  less  in  6  months  than  the  same  tractor 
in  the  hands  of  a  gocxl  farmer  even  as  long 
HS  10  years.  The  same  is  true  with  the  man 
who  leaves  his  machinery  out  under  the 
apple  tree  all  year  round  and  the  man  with 
a  good  machine  shed  who  appreciates  It  and 
cares  for  it 

What  man  is  there  In  an  Office  of  Price 
Administration  office  in  Washington  that  is 
good  enough  Judge  to  tell  me  what  my  ma- 
chinery is  wor'h  in  Plymouth,  Ind  ,  without 
seeing  it;  and  would  his  Judgment  be  better 
than  a  farmer  in  a  public  sale  looklr.g  at  it? 
If  I  had  a  40-inch  combine  and  went  to  a 
sale  and  bid  on  a  60-lnch  on  account  of  its 
size,  it  would  not  be  worth  as  much  to  me 
as  to  the  man  who  had  no  combine  what- 
soever, becau,se  I  could  get  along  with  the 
one  I  have,  so  demand  would  also  regulate 
the  value. 

Now.  the  farmers  feel  that  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  will  conduct  regulation 
of  used  farm  machinery  as  the  Government 
has  handled  the  rationing  and  other  things; 
they  will  start  with  tractors,  combines,  corn 
pickers,  etc..  and  if  the  farmer  takes  It  all 
right  they  will  later  include  all  used  macliin- 
ery  and  eventually  tell  them  what  their  milk 
cows  and  brood  sows  .ire  worth. 

Now,  even  if  the  Government  does  think 
•;he  farmer  not  overintelligent,  he  knows  that 
This  Is  not  done  from  a  standpoint  of  patriot- 
ism, necessity,  or  g>H)d  government;  but  to 
him  it  has  gotten  down  to  a  plain  ca.se  of 
guardianship,  and  the  farmer  feels  that  he 
does  not  need  a  guardian 

Congres.sman.  the  following  are  not  com- 
r.iands  but  they  are  merely  suggestions  from 
a  man  who  is  clo.se  enough  to  the  farmer  in 
everyday  llTc  that  he  can  hear  his  heartbeat. 


First  If  it  were  po.ssible.  to  intnxluce  n  bill 
to  again  make  Congress  the  governing  body 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  it  was 
since  the  d.nys  of  Wa.ihington 

Second  Have  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration get  some  old-fashioned  dirt  farmers 
on  their  Board,  not  a  politican  with  hs  pic- 
ture taken  standing  beside  a  Holstein  cow 
with  a  pair  of  Oshkosh-b  -gosh  overalls  on. 
but  the  kind  with  a  little  plain  hor.-^  sense 
and   no'   ».>  much  overeducation 

Third  Get  .s<ime  of  these-  Ixiys  deferiTd 
from  the  Army  and  back  on  the  farms  by 
March  1.  and  do  not  even  entertain  a  thought 
that  some  fif  this  aged.  Infirm,  or  Inexneri- 
encet.  help  is  going  to  keep  production  up 
or  on  the  Increase  Remember  the  surplus 
is  gone,  and  rationing  of  the  1942  crop  starts 
February  1  The  Army  and  Navy  demands 
are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  as  ter- 
ritory Is  accumulated  on  this  road  lo  victory 
we  will  have  all  these  added  mouths  to  feed, 
so  pray  that  you  may  avoid  a  crisis  by  help- 
ing and  not  handicapping  our  great  producer 
of  foods,  the  farmer 

I  am  51  years  old.  and  I  have  never  written 
cr  suggested  anything  to  a  public  official, 
because  I  had  never  thought  they  got  much 
consideration,  but  I  do  feel  it  my  duty  us  n 
citizen  and  taxpayer  to  Inform  you  of  tliese 
facts  because  from  what  I  know  of  you,  you 
have  the  interest  of  the  people  at  heart. 

I  do  not  write  this  from  a  standiwint  of 
prejudice,  because  in  1932  I  thought  that 
some  of  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
Government  were  g<X)d;  but  now  I  think  they 
have  been  overdone,  and  this  la  the  oplrlon 
of  the  farmer. 

With    this    letter    go    my    best    wishes    for 
your  success  in  bu.'-iness  and  In   health. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Harold  M    Steinei 


Shortage  of  Farm  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tui'sday.  February  9.  1943 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  attached  letter, 
which  was  written  to  me  by  Mrs.  Bjyd 
Reid.  Torrington,  Wyo. 

The  matter  referred  to  in  the  5aid 
letter  is  something  of  vital  importanci;  to 
not  only  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
Wyomint;  but  to  the  farmers  and  stock- 
men of  the  entire  United  States.  I  in.-ert 
this  letter  to  call  attention  to  the  serious 
shortage  of  labor  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  of  Wyomin;^. 

Some  plan  must  be  devised  whereby 
lx)ys  in  tlie  .service  who  are  experienced 
farm  and  ranch  hands  can  be  furlong. led 
to  their  home  comnumities  to  assi.'^i  in 
planting  and  harvesting  crops  and  to 
assist  in  caring  for  livestock,  at  kast 
during  the  busy  sea.son. 

The  letter  follows: 

ToRniNGTON.  Wto  .  February  4.  194.]. 
Hon    Frank  Barrett, 

Rcprei'i-ntutiie  from   Wyoming. 

Wa.shtngton,  D  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  am  a.=klng  \cu. 
as  a  representative  of  our  State,  to  do  all 
you  can  to  aid  In  recalling  our  farm  b(  ^  to 
aid  us  in  this  deplorable  farm  sUuatiou  M 
to  labor,  to  work  these  farms. 
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We  have  aeen  both  of  our  bo3r8  taken,  one 
In  the  Army  and  the  other  riding  the  Paclflc. 
Mr  Reld,  nearly  60  years  of  age  and  unable 
to  go  on.  and  me  unabls  to  help  him,  after 
rearing  7  children.  No  labor,  they  Just  look 
at  you  when  you  try  to  hire  them.  Some 
don't  even  attempt  a  reply— the  farmer.  In- 
deed. Is  In  a  perilous  situation  t 

What's  to  be  the  answer?  What  is  the 
Nation  to  do  without  food?  What  are  we 
facing  as  a  Nation,  Just  ordinary  citizens  of 
the  U.  8    A  ? 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  BoTD  Res. 


Gofemment  by  Bureaucratic  Mandate 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America,  Lincoln's  wise  say- 
ings and  prophecies  are  being  repeated 
in  school  and  church  and  public  meeting 
places  as  we  again  obser\'e  the  date  of 
his  birth. 

By  a  curious  twist  of  circumstances,  a 
series  of  administrative  orders  have 
flown  out  of  the  great  political  bureau- 
cracy in  Washington  which  are  In  abso- 
lute contradiction  of  everything  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  stood  for.  and  which 
are  directed  against  the  very  kind  of 
government  in  which  he  believed. 

Not  long  ago.  Chief  Counselor  Gins- 
burg,  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, handed  down  an  opinion  In  which 
he  asserted  that  the  President,  under  his 
war  powers,  could  make  any  regulation 
he  chose,  and  that,  unless  the  Congress 
acted  affirmatively  to  nullify  the  Presi- 
dents  order,  it  would  have  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  law.  That  was  wiping  out 
the  Constitution  in  one  stroke.  Some 
time  later,  a  few  days  ago,  on  January 
27  to  be  exact.  Assistant  Solicitor  Milton 
V.  Freeman,  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  in  defending  a  cer- 
tain onerous  and  unnecessary  regulation 
issued  by  that  Commission,  concerning 
the  proxy  statements  of  corporations, 
said  of  his  Commission: 

We  do  make  the  law.  If  this  order  la  valid 
It  supersedes  any  laws  opposed  to  it. 

What  Mr.  Milton  V.  Freeman  was  say- 
ing was  that  he  believed  an  agency  of 
the  Congress,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  could  repeal  acts  of 
Congress  by  bureaucratic  decree. 

Exactly  in  hne  with  this  sort  of  doc- 
trine. Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sioner Cllflford  J.  Durr.  former  Assistant 
General  Counsel  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  former  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  the  Defense  Plants  Cor- 
poration, recently  outlined  what  he  called 
a  new  profit  system.  In  It  he  described 
a  system  of  what  he  called  "private  en- 
terprise not  based  on  private  Initiative 
in  which  the  Government  would  control 
the  capital  and  would  tell  industry  what 
and  how  much  of  everything  It  should 


produce."  Then  this  public  official  had 
the  amazing  effrontery  to  say  that  this 
Is  necessary  In  achieving  the  general  ob- 
jective of  "preserving  our  democracy." 
Compare  these  statements  and  this  atti- 
tude with  the  kind  of  government  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  stood  for  when  he  said: 

I  believe  each  Individual  Is  naturally  en- 
titled to  do  as  be  pleases  with  himself  and 
the  fruit  of  his  labor  so  far  as  it  in  nowise 
interferes  with  any  other  mans  rights. 

He  also  said: 

I  like  the  system  which  leU  a  man  quit 
when  he  wants  to  and  wlLh  It  might  prevail 
everywhere.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
opposed  to  slavery  Is  Just  here.  What  Is  the 
true  condition  of  the  laborer?  I  take  it  that 
It  Is  beet  for  all  to  leave  each  man  free  to 
acquire  property  as  far  as  he  can.  Seme  wlU 
get  wealthy.  I  don't  believe  In  a  law  to  pre- 
vent a  man  from  getting  rich.  It  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  So  while  we  do  not 
propose  any  war  upon  capital,  we  do  wish  to 
allow  the  humblest  man  an  equal  chance  to 
get  rich  with  everybody  else. 

That  does  not  sotmd  very  much  like 
$25,000  salary  limitations,  or  the  taking 
over  by  the  Government  of  all  authority 
over  industry  and  the  destruction  of  pri- 
vate initiative  and  enterprise. 

These  tendencies  away  from  Lincoln's 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  toward  a  bureaucratic  absolutism 
would  be  dangerous  enough  if  we  were  at 
peace  and  had  nothing  to  distract  our 
attention  from  the  business  of  meeting 
these  assaults  on  our  free  American  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  doubly  dangerous 
now  because  they  are  being  proposed, 
promoted,  and  urged  while  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  deadly  world  war.  These 
radical  and  dangerous  changes  are  being 
promulgated  imder  the  secrecy  and  the 
guise  of  war  measures  and  war  powers. 

No  patriotic  citizen  wants  to  with- 
hold 1  ounce  of  energy  or  $1  of  money 
f/om  the  necessary  effort  to  win  the 
earhest  possible  victory,  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  life  and  the  fewest  injuries 
to  tho.se  who  survive  the  battles  of  this 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  on 
guard  against  the  machinations  of  those 
who  apparently  are  bent  on  utilizing 
the  war  emergency  to  accomplish  the 
planned  economy,  the  bureaucratic  con- 
trol, and  the  overthrow  of  our  free  sys- 
tem of  government,  our  free  enterprise 
economy,  and  our  free  society,  which 
some  bureaucrats  have  been  planning  for 
the  last  10  years. 

If  this  were  merely  an  assumption.  It 
would  lack  validity,  but  from  the  days 
of  Dr.  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell,  down 
through  the  years  with  Vice  President 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Dr.  Adolf  Berle,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  the  1936 
and  1939  revisions  of  the  industrial 
mobilization  plan;  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt;  several  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C. 
monographs;  Dr.  Gerhard  Colm.  fiscal 
expert  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Dr. 
Alvin  Hansen,  adviser  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board;  Richard  Gilbert,  economist 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce;  Leon 
Henderson,  former  Price  Administrator; 
Milo  Perkins.  Director  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare;  Charles  W.  Elliott, 
Director  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board;  Francis  Biddle.  United 
States  Attorney  General;  Eugene  Casey, 


special  executive  assistant  to  President 
Roosevelt:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  Mil- 
ton V.  Freeman ;  Clifford  J.  Durr;  Ganson 
Purcell,  and  others;  there  has  been  an 
expressed  intent,  according  to  a  specific 
plan,  to  achieve  the  kind  of  government, 
the  kind  of  economic  system,  and  the 
kind  of  social  system  these  people  have 
been  seeking  for  the  past  10  years. 

Such  efforts  at  a  time  like  this  are  a 
positive  disservice  to  this  Nation.  They 
endanger  our  war  effort.  They  damage 
the  morale  of  the  Nation.  They  make 
the  people  fearfiil  for  the  future  welfare 
of  this  country. 

There  have  been  so  many  of  these  bold 
declarations  within  the  last  few  months, 
all  according  to  a  pattern,  that  It  be- 
hooves the  American  people  to  be  on 
guard  and  to  demand  that  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  erect  proper  safeguards 
around  our  free  Government,  our  free 
enterprise  economy,  and  our  free  social 
system — In  other  words,  that  the  Con- 
gress make  Itself  the  vigilant  guardian 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


Old-A|[e  Assistance  and  Assistance 
to  the  Blind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9,  adopted  by  the 
Fiftieth  General  Assembly  of  lowa.- 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  forthwith  take  such  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  modify  and  liber- 
alize the  Federal  social-security  laws  to 
permit  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
and  assistance  to  the  blind  to  receive 
from  personal  earnings  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $240  annually  for  the  period  of 
the  duration  of  this  Nation's  conflict 
with  the  Axis  Powers,  without  having 
the  same  charged  to  them  or  considered 
in  determining  need  in  all  such  cases: 

Whereas  the  tragedy  of  a  world  conflagra- 
tion iB  imposing  unprecedented  financial  de- 
mand upon  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation, 
in  the  form  of  greatly  Increased  tax  levies; 
and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  all-out  effort  for  an 
overwhelming  victory  over  the  Axis  Powers 
will  place  upon  our  people  from  time  to  lime 
In  the  months  ahead  new  and  Increased 
financial  burdens  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
war  program  and  insure  adequate  defen&e  of 
our  Nation  and  the  American  way  of  life; 
and 

Wliereas  these  tremendous  financial  de- 
mands emphasize  the  need  for  holding  State 
and  local  expenditures  to  the  lowest  mini- 
mum consistent  with  the  public  good;  and 

Whereas  rising  living  costs  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  problem  of  needy  people  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance  and  aKsietance  to 
the  blind  to  subsist  on  the  funds  that  may 
be  reasonably  avaUable  at  this  period:  and 

Whereas  the  principle  of  iDdlvidual  ^elf- 
help  is  a  traditionally  American  otim;  and 
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WhPrfns  the  Fpdernl  roclal-eecurlty  laws  do 
not  permit  the  miitchiriK  of  funds  cr  cruiits 
to  Slates  unless  the  State  pruKram  consider 
every  source  ct  Income  of  the  recipient;  and 

Whereas  the  present  manpower  shortage 
renders  It  practically  lmpos«ible  for  the  people 
to  obtain  casiial  labor  or  to  fill  Jobs  of  n  tem- 
porary nature  requlrini?  only  light  work;  and 

Whereas  many  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance and  assistance  to  the  blind  are  capable 
of  obtaining  and  l>erformlng  casual  hibor  or 
to  fill  Jobs  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  such 
recipients  should  be  aflorded  an  opportunity 
to  perform  such  service*  for  the  period  of  the 
duration  of  this  Nation  s  conflict  with  the 
Axis  Powers;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  deemed  reasonable  that  re- 
cipients of  old-age  usMstance  or  assistance  to 
the  blind  be  allowed  to  receive  from  personal 
earnings  a  sum  not  exceeding  *240  annually, 
and  this  Income,  when  received  frcm  any 
source,  be  disregarded  In  determining  need 
in  h11  such  cases:   and 

Whereas  modification  i.nd  liberalization  of 
Fecloial  social-security  laws  Is  necefsiiry  to 
permit  States  to  Include  this  provision  with- 
out loss  of  Federal  grants:  Therefore  be  It 

Resclvvd  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ft/tieth  Gen- 
eral As-tembtij  of  loua  {the  Houxc  concur- 
ringt.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  memorialized  to  forthwith  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate  to  modify  and 
liberalize  the  Federal  social-security  laws  to 
pt-rmlt  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  and 
iis-^istance  to  the  blind  to  receive  from  per- 
sonal earnings  a  sum  not  exceeding  $240  an- 
nually for  the  period  of  tho  duration  of  this 
Nation's  conllii  t  with  the  Axis  Powers,  with- 
out having  the  same  charged  to  tht'm  or  con- 
sidered in  determining  need  in  all  such  ciuses: 
be  it  further 

Rrsolvfd.  That  the  srcrct.nry  of  state  be. 
and  he  hereby  Is.  directed  to  forward  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  tlu*  Speaker 
of  the  House  t  f  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Conkjrcs.s 
(Senate  and  House  of  Representatives)  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


Manpower  Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOl^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1943 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  und'^r 
leave  to  exttiid  my  remark.-,  in  the  Rec- 
CRD.  I  include  an  attached  od;tv)nal  from 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  February  4. 
1943.  and  earnestly  reque.st  that  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  tlie  aisle  read  it 
ar.d  take  the  neces.sary  action  at  once. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MANPOWER     DIlT.\TORSHIP    WITHOVT 
W.IRRANT   or   LAW 

Before  we  travel  any  farther  along  the  road 
to  total  regimentation.  Congress  wiuld  bet- 
ter take  its  rii;htful  place  in  our  alTairs  and 
tlo  a  little  exploring  and.  where  necessary, 
cr.rrecting  Siieciflrally.  It  should  at  once 
letjalize  or  withdraw  the  authority  Manpower 
Commissioner  Paul  V  MrNutt  has  assumed 
In  i5sulni?  h.s  "work  or  fight"  edict.  It 
should  straighten  out  this  usurper  as  to  the 
authority  he  has 

Furthermore.  If  McNutt.  either  by  law  or 
by  usurped  pviwer.  is  gi^ng  to  compel  all 
mnles  between  13  and  38  years  to  go  Into 
the  kind  of  work  he  designates,  else  compel 


draft  boards  to  call  them  for  military  serv- 
ice, Con^rfss  should  m:\ke  It  plain  as  to 
whether  those  who  take  war  Jobs  are  also 
going  to  be  compelled  against  their  will,  their 
Inclinations,  and  their  beliefs  to  pay  "Joining 
fees"  to  union  organizers  In  order  to  perform 
the  tasks  the  Manpower  Commission  decrees 
for  them. 

While  exploring  these  phases  of  the  Mc- 
Nutt  edict.  It  would  be  well  for  Coneress  to 
ascertain  If  this  swift  follow-up  of  Harry 
Hopkins'  "you  will  be  mobilized  '  policy,  as 
boldly  outlined  in  a  magazine  article  fitter 
the  November  elections.  Is  the  dictatorship 
that  Hopkins  said  was  coming  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Without  questioning  the  wisdom  of  Mc- 
Nutts  decree  and  without  disputing  the  ne- 
cessity (those  are  matters  quite  aside  from 
the  point  here),  it  still  remains  a  fact  that 
the  Selective  Service  Act  says  spociflcally  that 
men  summoned  for  military  service  muj^t  be 
called  In  the  order  of  their  dependents  It 
does  not.  either  by  Utter  or  spirit,  give  Mc- 
Nutt.  President  Roosevelt,  or  anybody  else 
the  authority  to  repeal  the  expre.ss  provi- 
sions concerning  dependency,  yet  that  Is 
e.'cactly  what  McNutt  has  undertaken  In  his 
decree  of  "work  or  fight"  regardless  of 
dependents 

The  proper,  democratic,  constitutional  ap- 
proach would  have  been  to  a.'-k  Congress  to 
change  the  law  so  as  to  permit  the  things 
McNutt  wants  to  do. 

Congress  has  given  the  Prosld'^nt  wide  d'S- 
cretlonary  powers  in  enforclni;  the  war  emer- 
gency laws  It  has  passed  But  It  carefully  and 
certainly  refrained  from  glvint^  him  power  to 
repeal  or  alter  these  laws  Congress  outlined 
the  ends  and  left  with  Mr  Roosevelt  con- 
siderable latitude  as  to  what  means  would 
be  used  to  achieve  them.  But  McNutt  not 
only  outlines  the  means,  but  changes  the 
ends  He  has  no  authority,  expressed  or 
Impllfd.  so  to  do. 

It  Is  all  a  bureaucratic  scheme,  patterned 
after  the  method.'i  learned  from  Stalin  and 
Hitler,  to  issue  a  ukase  and  enforce  It  speed- 
ily with  the  machinery  <>f  the  Government, 
thus  havin::  the  system  in  full  operation  be- 
fore the  bewildered  and  suppressed  people 
can  resort  to  the  courts  or  Impel  the  legisla- 
tive body   to  assert  Itself 

If  an  Individual  Is  forced  by  the  Manpower 
Commission  to  quit  a  nonessential  Job  and 
go  to  work  It  a  war  plant,  and  then  he  re- 
fuses outright  to  Join  wh.itever  union  may 
have  control  In  that  plant,  what  will  hap- 
pen? The  union  naturally  will  not  permit 
him  to  work  unless  he  kicks  In  with  his 
Initiation  fee.  agrees  to  the  pay-check  kick- 
back for  dvies.  etc.  If  he  is  adamant  about 
refusing  to  becon'e  a  union  member,  will 
the  Commission  then  compel  him  to  sign 
up.  Just  r.s  it  plans  to  compel  him  to  change 
his  Job.  willy-niily?  Or  will  the  Commis- 
sion notify  the  'inlcn  It  cannot  prevent  a 
man  from  working  tjecau.'ie  he  won't  sign  on 
the  dotted  1  ne''  It  Is  to  be  doubted  that 
the  Rotiscvelt  administration  would  take  the 
side  of  the  Individual  In  any  di.<«pute  t)etween 
him  and  derrands  that  he  Join  the  union. 

This  is  no'  to  quarrel  with  unions  or  the 
labor  movement  Nevertheless,  it  la  time  to 
recognize  the  truth  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workers  io  not  want  to  Join  unions  and 
resent  being  compelled  to  aline  themselves 
with  organl;:ed  labor.  These  people  have 
rights  that  ought  to  be  at  least  equal  to 
the  rights  of  those  who  do  want  to  Join 
unions  TlT^y  must  not  he  compelled  by 
Government  to  sign  with  union  locals  if  they 
do  not  wish  so  to  do. 

This  Is  a  situation  In  which  Ccngrefs  o  ?ht 
to  assert  Itself  at  once,  before  It  Is  too  late. 
It  should  arrest  McNutt'.s  u.surpaticn  of  au- 
thority, by  res.ilution  or  whatever  means  are 
available,  and  then  define  by  lnw  what  adili- 
tlonal  p.jwers.  If  any,  should  be  given  the 
Manpower  Commifiloa. 


Congress  ehould  examine  especially  Mr- 
Nut  t's  sa'plclcusly  worded  deferable  cl  issifl- 
catlon.  "government  service.*.  Including  serv- 
ices necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health, 
safety  and  morale,  and  the  prosecuti  )n  of 
the  war  "  and  make  amendments  which  vould 
transfer  a  third  or  half  of  the  Washiagton 
bureaucracy  Into  the  armed  forces 

Unless  Congress  bestirs  Itself  quick  y  we 
all  might  as  well  accept  the  fact  that  ve  are 
headed  full  speed  into  the  niilit-iry  die  atoi- 
ship  promised  by  White  House  BDarder  Hop- 
kins, the  chief  of  the  bureaucratic  Iimlly 
created  by  the  New  Deal. 
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Inaugural  Address  of  Hon.  Earl  W?rren, 
Governor  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF    CALIIORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATI\E3 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov.  Earl 
Warren  was  inaut^urated  as  Califoima's 
chief  e.xecutive  on  January  4.  1943.  The 
proruam  for  his  administration  is  set 
forth  in  an  addres.s  delivered  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  senate  and  assembly  it  the 
State  capitol  at  Sacramento.  This  mes- 
sage is  of  intere^jt  to  tl'.e  entire  Ni.ticn, 
and  I  submit  it  herewi'h: 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ai-sembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  we  meet  lure  today 
under  conditions  which  strip  the  cccas  on  of 
all  glcss  and  pompou.<  ceremony 

We  meet  as  men  and  women  assembcd  to 
undertake  an  emergency  tas-k— a  tn«-k  *h:ch 
for  fulhilment  will  require  that  adhere:ice  to 
unity  of  purpose  which  we  find  In  our  fl^  htlng 
men  as  they  re5pond  to  the  call  to  their  oattie 
stations. 

We  meet  here  as  representatives  of  iha 
people  of  California  In  an  hour  cf  crisis. 
Hourly,  thousands  rf  these  whom  we  repre- 
sent will  be  cfTering  their  lives  to  protcrt  cur 
right  to  meet. 

I  feel  that  you  legislators  sitting  befc  re  me 
will  rise  to  a  man  in  seconding  the  decla  atloa 
that  wc  must  not  leave  these  halls  without  a 
record  of  acccmpllfhment  in  keeping  with 
need  I  know  we  are  In  agreement  in  the 
abstract  thrught  thtt  we  have  a  pa  riot jC 
duty  to  perfcrra  But.  more  than  t  lat.  I 
believe  we  are  in  agreement  that  we  must 
immediately  remove  all  mental  bameis  and 
get  to  wr.rk 

Thus,  as  we  assemble  at  our  fcattJe  stations. 
I  appear  before  you  not  only  m  compllanro 
with  statute  but  because  of  an  earnes'  wl.'h 
to  give  you  an  under.standing  cf  m\  cwii 
thoughts  in  regard  to  our  critical  pre  jlenis. 
I  want  to  work  with  you.  What  we  \inder- 
take  and  accomplish  here  during  the  next 
few  months  will  radiate  an  influence  upon 
the  present  and  future  well-being  cf  every 
Callfornlnn  and  will  contribute  tc  the 
strengthening  cf  the  position  cf  cur  Nation, 
which  is.  In  Us  entirety,  being  harnesed  to 
the  requirements  of  unprecedented  mechan- 
ized global  warfare 

The  meaning  of  war— Its  ccmpulsloiu*.  Its 
disruptions.  Us  distortions,  and  Us  co  d  In- 
clemency already  shadows  our  lives  ard  en- 
compa.<^«cs  our  thoughts.  Thts  Natlor  Is.  I 
repeat,  caught  In  Its  entirety  In  the  current 
of  global  str;te.  Where  the  ship  of  democ- 
racy sails  we  will  sail  f^r  we  are  an  Ir  tegral 
part  of  the  sh  p  We  In  California  conitltuto 
a  vital  part  of  the  sh;p  structure — the  e:;pci)ecl 
Jlde  of  the  ship  at  water's  cr'ge. 


CLEAR    THIirKTNO    IZQTTIUD 

As  repreaentatlvea  of  tbc  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, we  have  been  entrusted  to  find  ways 
of  gearing  the  machinery  of  State  govern- 
ment so  a«  both  to  absorb  the  shocks  Im- 
posed by  war  and  to  alleviate  the  severity  of 
post-war  uncertainties. 

In  rUlng  to  the  abnormal  responsibility  Im- 
posed. It  la  obvious  that  we  must  cut  out  all 
the  dry  rot  of  petty  politics,  partisan  Jockey- 
ing, inaction,  dictatorial  stubbornness  and 
opportunistic  thinking.  We  must  seek  with 
singleness  of  ptirpoee  to  make  use  of  every 
fiber  of  energy  that  can  t>e  tooled  to  close 
the  niches  of  weakness  which  '■xlst  and 
harden  the  r^lstance  to  Impacts  to  come 

There  has  never  been  a  period  In  our  his- 
tory when  the  need  for  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  true  concepts  of  democ- 
racy was  so  important  Nor  has  there  been  a 
{.eiislon  of  the  California  Legislature  at  which 
the  full  use  of  democratic  processes  was  more 
imperative. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era  in  which 
doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  eSciency  of 
democratic  g:.vernment.  We  are  at  war  t>e- 
cause  In  another  land  a  power-mad  sign 
painter  capitalized  upon  the  distress  of  a  de 
pressed  and  confused  people  to  seize  dicta - 
Ujrial  powers  Once  mobilized  he  raised  his 
challenge  to  free  men  the  world  over  In  the 
belief  that  the  Achilles  heel  of  free  govern- 
ment would  be  Its  Indecision  and  slowness 
to  act. 

Our  fighting  men  are  disproving  his  false 
theory  on  far-flung  battle  fronts  today,  but 
the  theory  will  not  be  repudiated  with  final- 
ity until  a  double  victory  has  been  achieved. 
We  glory  in  the  caliber  of  our  fighting  men, 
but  let  it  never  be  considered  that  they 
alone  are  carrying  the  reepooalblllty  of  oiir 
day.  Confronting  us  here  on  the  home  front 
Is  an  equAlly  imperative  challenge — the  chal- 
lenge for  perfection  of  that  for  which  they 
flght — the  broadening  of  popular  under- 
standing, faith,  and  reliance  in  the  machin- 
ery of  democracy  and  Its  religious  ideals 

We  gather  hare  in  accordance  with  the 
democratic  principles  for  which  young  men 
from  our  home  towns  are  manning  guns  in 
Tunisls.  over  north  Africa,  over  Burma,  on 
Guadalcanal,  in  Iceland.  Kngiand.  over  all 
contlsenta  of  the  world,  and  on  each  of  the 
seven  seas.  We  have  seen  the  signs  of  con- 
fusion arise  over  the  slowness  of  democracies 
to  function.  Ours  Is  an  opportunity  to  re- 
store confidence  In  thoee  who  have  become 
distraught  and  misguided.  Ours  is  an  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  faith  In  men's  ability 
to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

I  would  not  be  here  addressing  you  today 
If  the  people  of  this  great  State  had  not 
made  their  own  analysis  of  their  common 
problems  and  ordered  a  change  in  adminis- 
tration. They  sent  you  here  as  legislators 
and  honored  me  with  the  governorship  for 
one  reason  alone — they  expect  us  to  work 
together  and  prodxice  results.  They  rely  upon 
our  ability  to  fix  our  minds  upon  common 
obJecUves  which  are  in  their  InteresU  and 
reach  achievement  In  goals  through  coopera- 
tive action. 

I  share  In  this  relianoe.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  have  said  many  times  that  the 
immediate  restoration  of  good  will  in  Cali- 
fornia will  be  one  of  my  primary  objectives. 
I  want  to  see  State  government  achieve  a 
balance  obtainable  only  through  warm  co- 
operation and  courteous  consideration  I 
recognize  you.  the  legislature,  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  democratic  government.  posi>essed 
of  the  dignity  and  the  right  to  meet  when 
you  desire,  and  to  plan  and  initiate  legisla- 
tion which  is  Just  as  much  In  keeping  with 
the  public  wish  as  that  which  I  may  suggest. 
I  want  to  restore  and  maintain  a  balance 
of  understanding  and  confidence  which, 
thrrueh  mutuality  of  effort,  facilitates  action 
In  behalf  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 


CALZroaNUKB  AKC  NOT  TIMID 

As  we  approach  our  respective  tasks  let  me 
say:  This  State  has  never  been  afraid  to  be 
progressive.  It  has  never  been  afraid  to  try 
new  things  which  It  understood.  I  know  that 
you  as  legislators  are  responsive  to  the  ideals, 
principles,  and  forward  outlook  which  has  so 
pronouncedly  dominated  California  thought, 
and  that  you  aluje  in  the  belief  of  the  voters 
that  no  clique,  no  faction,  and  no  party  holds 
priority  on  all  the  rights  of  helping  the  com- 
mon man. 

I  come  t)efore  you  today  with  a  list  of  sug- 
gestions which  I  consider  in  need  of  imme- 
diate legislative  attention.  In  making  these 
suggetrtlons.  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
t)elleve  we  must.  In  facilitating  the  war  effort, 
pursue  what  might  be  termed  a  policy  of  first 
things  first.  That  which  is  involved  in  the 
war  effort  mtiat  of  necessity  be  given  prefer- 
ence. 

There  has  accumulated  in  California  a  wide 
range  of  subject  matter  which,  broadly  Inter- 
preted, comes  under  the  beading  of  "Wartime 
legislative  needs.'  Some  of  It  calls  for  re- 
modeling and  streamlining  existing  social 
and  humanitarian  endeavors  which  show  the 
strain  of  war  conditions.  Some  of  it  calls  for 
progressive  innovations  which  correct  abuses 
and  advance  the  considerations  given  those 
engaged  in  war  effort.  Much  of  it  calls  for 
the  introduction  of  broad  protective  programs 
which  will  blossom  forth  with  their  peak  ben- 
efits after  the  war  has  ended  And  some  of 
It  Is  strictly  martial  in  character,  the  direct 
result  of  our  specific  position  as  a  theater 
of  war. 

The  impelling  force  of  your  session  will  be 
the  need  for  action  In  compliance  with  the 
needs  of  war  In  part,  these  wartime  needs 
arise  from  aggravations  of  long-existing  needs 
among  the  people.  They  loom  as  emergency 
In  character  today,  but  they  do  so  primarily 
because  they  have  so  far  failed  to  win  proper 
evaluation  In  our  long-range  planning  Ours 
Is  the  challenge  of  so  itreamllnlng  govern- 
ment that  its  efficiency  meets  the  need  at  the 
day  and  at  the  same  time  moves  forward  In 
the  recognition  of  older  problems  which  we 
see  accentuated  by  war. 

In  the  latter  we  will  meet  the  test  of  our 
knowledge  of  needs  and  also  the  test  of  our 
progresslvism. 

MTTST  P«OT«CT  PTTBUC  HIALTH 

There  has  arisen  in  California,  since  the 
conditions  of  war  t)ecame  so  manifest,  a  tre- 
mendous problem  Involving  public  health. 
Long-esUbllahed  cities  have  foimd  them- 
selves transformed  by  population  shifts  Into 
communities  with  burdens  exceeding  all 
previous  conception.  Even  more  startling 
has  been  the  transformation  of  mere  trailer 
camps  into  communities  faced  with  the  sani- 
tary responsibilities  of  large  cities. 

Behind  the  outward  veneer  of  these  re- 
markable developments  lurks  a  problem 
which  must  be  given  recognition  by  govern- 
ment. The  strain  upon  sanitary  facilities, 
the  arrival  of  new  peoples,  and  the  extra 
hours  of  human  effort  required  by  war  needs 
Join  in  creating  a  health  problem  of  unde- 
niable magnitude.  As  we  approach  this 
problem,  we  must  keep  In  mind  the  necessity 
of  long-range  planning  for  the  day  will  come 
when  California  becomes  the  fiunel  through 
which  men,  now  fighting  in  strange  lands 
throughout  the  world,  will  be  returned  to 
normal  contacts.  The  tests  of  our  ability  to 
control  and  resist  disease  are  destined  to 
increase. 

Nor  is  the  tn-oad  consideration  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  protection  of  health  the 
only  problem  accentuated  by  the  rush  of  war 
workers  to  our  State  and  the  return  of  fight- 
ing men  from  dlseaae-lnfested  lands.  Among 
those  workers  In  production  In  thij)  State 
are  thousands  undertaking  tasks  with  which 
they  are  unfamiliar — tasks  at  which  they  are 
at  first  unskilled  and  without  full  apprecia- 


tion of  haaards.  We  mtut  act  to  protect 
them,  to  protect  our  war  production  man- 
power, and  to  protect  our  structures  which 
cushion,  at  least  to  some  degree,  the  human 
suffering  which  Is  entailed 

NCW  nUMLXMB   CONTKOirr  WOMnt 

In  our  efforts  to  build  protective  services 
U)  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  we  roust 
direct  new  thought  to  those  unprecedented 
considerations  forced  upon  us  by  the  emer- 
gency participation  of  women  In  war  effort. 
V/e  have  seen  womer  by  the  thousands 
rtispond  patriotically  to  the  call  to  relieve 
men  needed  elsewhere  in  war  actlvlUes  and. 
as  they  have  responded,  we  have  recognised 
tlie  Imposition  of  new  strains  upon  our  social 
structure.  We  must  rt'cognlze  ttat  women 
have  assumed  their  emergency  burdens  at 
tlae  sacrifice  of  normal  home  life,  normal 
family  contacts,  and  also,  at  the  as  yet  un- 
measured risk  of  Impairment  of  health.     - 

We  must  survey  this  field  in  iU  entirety 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  human 
values  are  involved,  for  numbered  among 
its  deeper  aspects  is  the  question  of  stability 
o.'  family  influence.  There  must  be  no 
weakened  generation  In  California  charge- 
able to  failure  of  the  SUte  to  recognize  the 
strains  of  this  emergency  upon  either  child 
welfare  or  sacrifices  called  for  on  the  part 
of  our  women. 

While  our  schools  must,  of  neceasity.  per- 
form services  In  connection  with  the  war 
effort,  we  must  guard  against  being  side- 
ti-acked  from  appreciation  of  their  funda- 
mental purjxtse.  We  must  remember  that 
tlie  schools  are  maintained  for  tlie  training 
of  our  youth.  Democracy  Is  not  a  static 
form  of  government.  It  is  maintained  by 
constant  struggle.  Kvery  generation  finds  a 
new  assault  being  made  a^lnst  It  by  new 
forces  with  new  devlc««  and  the  struggle  for 
freedom  Is  always  the  greatest  task  of  the 
future  as  It  baa  been  throughout  the  past. 
The  permanence  of  a  democracy  will  there- 
fore depend  upon  the  training  and  Inspira- 
tion provided  for  its  youth. 

Nor  should  we  permit  the  hysteria  of  war- 
times to  cause  neglect  in  o\ir  responsibility 
t-  such  of  our  youth  as  loaea  Its  way  in  theee 
times  of  tinoertalnty.  We  want  a  program 
for  child  welfare  designed  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  every  child. 

In  this  field  there  lies  a  neglected  oppor- 
tunity through  which  we  can  make  a  great 
additional  contribution  of  future  welfare. 
Prom  out  of  a  long  eiq>erience  in  law-enforce- 
ment work.  I  have  come  to  feel  with  certainty 
tliat  we  have  been  making  a  wrong  approach 
to  our  crime  problem.  I  am  convinced  we 
must  revise  our  programs  so  that  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  prevention  instead  of 
suppression.  If  we  can  bring  our  Juvenile 
courts,  our  trial  courts,  our  Isw-enforcement 
agencies,  and  our  penal  institutions  into  har- 
mony with  such  an  approach,  I  am  confident 
we  will  have  made  a  definite  contribution  to 
our  future  welfare. 

We  have,  I  feel,  already  agreed  upon  the 
necessity  of  expanding  the  influence  of  the 
California  Youth  Correction  Authcvlty.  I 
visualize  such  transfers  and  consolidations 
or  existing  agencies  as  will  streamline,  under 
this  authority,  all  services  in  the  interests  of 
youth  in  dire  need  of  a  helping  hand.  In 
broader  aspect.  I  vlstialixe  adherence  to  a 
policy  in  all  Oovemment  activities  which  re- 
flects a  sincere  desire  to  help  men.  women, 
and  children  to  develop  and  unfold  the  beet 
taat  is  within  them — something  that  can 
never  be  done  tmder  a  policy  which  places 
reliance  almost  entirely  upon  crime  sup- 
pression. 

FEHAL  arroaji  vEcxasAar 

In  our  eflorta  to  rehablllUte  those  whose 
missteps  in  adult  life  have  led  to  Stote  as- 
sumption of  pesponsiblllty.  1  want  to  take 
every  bit  of  polltice  out  of  the  parole  system 
and  the  pardoning  power.    I  shall  appomt  to 
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:he  board  of  prison  tfrms  and  paroles  only 
men  of  character,  expeneiirc.  and  a  healthy 
normal  approach  to  our  prison  problems.  We 
must  make  certain  that  those  who  are  paying 
their  debt  \o  Mxlety  are  nut  ground  further 
Into  the  mire  by  the  prc-sure  uf  the  ciuel  heel 
of  pr)litlcs. 

People — men.  women,  and  children — can- 
not develop  the  best  that  is  within  them 
without  doing  useful  work  Otir  practice  of 
matter-of-fact  confinement  uf  people  with- 
out aftordlng  them,  through  wnrk.  an  outlet 
for  body  and  mental  energy  Is  wholly  wrong. 
I  want  to  stimulate  the  employment  of  all 
people  In  our  penal  Institutions.  I  want  to 
see  them  engaged  In  activities  which  develop 
their  bodies  and  spur  their  desire  to  be 
restored  to  society. 

I  shall  later  ask  you  to  consider  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  parole  problem  There  lies 
within  most  men  who  have  been  removed 
from  ordinary  contact  with  society  a  desire 
to  prove  their  right  to  the  confidence  of  their 
fellow  man  Pn^cedurc  could  be  established 
und:-r  which  these  men  could  be  restored  to 
community  life  and  permitted,  through 
rightful  living,  to  earn  pardon  recognition 
from  th*"  courts  In  the  community  in  which 
they  have  demonstrated  a  right  to  such  con- 
Alderatlrn. 

LOCAL    COVtRNMENT 

.A.  we  approach  the  serloua  emerscncy 
problems  which  have  arlst>n  as  a  result  of  the 
war  I  want  io  express  the  hoix^  that  there 
call  be  developed  a  new  correlation  between 
Um  eflurta  of  cities,  ccUiUirs.  and  State 
mnOtH  I  believe  that  the  very  es«en:e  of 
~  demnrrac7  U  the  right  of  people  to  govrm 
tlirm.«.'lve«.  and  this  starts  in  local  cummu- 
ii  t  .  Our  Stixt.-  ndmliu.-'tintlon  must  be 
;.s;  .  iW  to  the  n«rrt.*  of  the  people,  and 
It  nui.vt  counsel  uith  ana  be  ever  regardful 
of  thi"  thmu'iits  of  snuillrr  units  of  govern- 
ment I  .vav  lin.s  b,H;uj:ip  I  believe  it  to  ho 
fundainenta!  People  retain  their  interest 
m  Kovernmtr.t  only  as  they  are  er.coUrag»d 
to  participate  in  it.  and  it  Is  in  Iccal  govern- 
ment that  we  rhul  tl-e  Krcate-'-t  oiipoitunity 
for  participation  and.  therefore,  the  greatest 
reflection  of  public  will. 

MANrOWER    UTILIZATION 

We  nuwt.  In  our  State  government.  Increase 
the  fUxiblUty  of  all  agencies  which  are  not 
yet  fully  partlcip-.\tlnp  in  the  war  effort  and 
break  dow  i  those  bariiors  which  retard  deci- 
sion and  action.  In  accomplishing  this  we 
win  be  doing  no  more  than  accepting  the 
resptmsibility  of  if  adership  which  is  expected. 
We  face  no  greater  immediate  challeng-.'  than 
to  turn  loose  the  full  power  of  State  energy 
In  search  of  solutions  for  which  farm,  indus- 
trial, and  labor  groups  are  now  groping  as 
they  strive  to  meet  unprecedented  produc- 
tion demands 

We  have  desperate  need  at  the  moment  of 
ndvanc;n|c  In  the  solution  of  our  critical 
farm-l:^bor  problem  Our  contribution  to 
the  better  utilization  of  such  manpower  as 
is  avall.il'ie  will  come  only  after  .s'udy  of  the 
participation  that  can  be  expected  of  our 
men.  women,  and  children  and  of  possible 
supplemental  labor  from  sources  developed 
In  CI.  pcrat! on  with  the  Federal  Government. 
We  must  mnke  certain  that  this  study  is  not 
prolorged  beyond  the  present  brief  seasonal 
re.^pite   from   peak  demand 

Our  Siute  ha.-^  nu;."^hroomed  in  industrial 
growth  and  at  the  ?.ime  tune  made  heavy 
contributions  to  the  armed  forces.  Prop«>r 
emergency  utilization  of  all  labor  otherwise 
available  is  becoming  a  matter,  not  only  of 
State,  but  of  Natior.al  concern.  It  rises  as 
a  problem  which  we  must  recognize  as  far 
too  serious  to  bo  h.impered  by  false  concep- 
tions or   the  delays  of  red    tape. 

Supplement ii>.g  this  undent  consideration 
of  manpow»^r  utilization  there  must  t>« 
lau.iched    •    companion    study    of    post-war 


utilization.  Patriotic  duty  Is  now  causing 
dislocations  which  will  later  sorely  test  our 
recuperative  powers  Ytt.  I  hold  that  it  Is 
po.ssible  to  plan  now  in  a  manner  which  will 
add  to  our  streng'h  when  tluse  post-war 
tests  occur. 

CALirORNIA    OF    THE    FUTURE 

The  Californui  I  vlsu.ihze  alter  the  war  is 
not,  one  which  we  have  .so  far  known  It  is 
a  greater  California— a  Callionua  which  has 
recognized  lis  resources  and  opportunities 
and  made  them  ready  for  peacetime  utiliza- 
tion. 

There  have  been  Introduced  Into  California 
during  recent  months  vast  shipbuilding,  air- 
craft, and  war-materiHl  Indu.'ries  which 
came  here,  not  as  a  result  of  normal  com- 
petitive advantages,  but  as  a  result  of  na- 
tionally directed  war  effort  Regardle;ss  of 
how  they  came,  tl.ey  arc  shaping  the  destiny 
cf  our  State  and  chanRing  our  economy. 
Whether  these  sources  of  manp<jwer  utiliza- 
tion and  producti%e  energy  remuin  with  us 
after  the  war  will  depend,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, upon  our  appreciation  of  opportunity 
If  we  are  to  move  forward  rapidly  after 
the  war  we  mu.st  do  those  things  required 
to  attract  and  hold  these  and  other  Industries 
in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
To  hold  them  v.e  must  n.ake  for  i  ur.se Ivos 
every  advantage  which  our  geographical  posi- 
tion, our  climate,  the  rich  deposits  in  ciir 
hills  and  our  many  other  resources  permit. 
We  must  probe  beneath  the  surfucc  and  ex- 
ploit tlu>e  ariviiiuages  which  have  heretofore 
been  but   v.guelv  rec*  gr.'zed 

Propor  dfveli  puvnt  ol  these  ai  d  other  re- 
sources will  inescapably  c:\ll  f'  r  new  cm- 
slderatlotis  In  connection  with  highway  plan- 
ning Here  again  is  an  activity  if  State  gi  v- 
ernment  which  I  hop?  can  l>e  raised  to  a 
sc.entillc  level  far  above  the  hindrances  of 
petty  politics  In  substitute  lor  a  whiily 
political  highway  c.  mnil.vsion,  I  bolh-ve  there 
should  be  set  tip  a  division  of  h.ghv,ny;.  which 
will  jtilize  in  the  full  the  research  and  plan- 
ning done  by  our  capable  State  ei  gineers 

Ours  Is  the  task  of  so  planning  the  c  n- 
servation  and  development  cf  our  resources 
that  Indus' ry  feeds  upon  them  fcr  Its  own 
peacetime  recovery  and  m  so  doing  increases 
the  utlliz.Uion  of  our  manpower  In  pur- 
suance of  this  task  we  will  be  adhering  U) 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  fundamental  principle 
of  democratic  government— the  encourage- 
ment of  free  enterprise  in  a  m.inncr  which 
benefits  the  people  as  a  whole  I  ho'd  to  the 
tinvictlon  that  government  and  industry 
share  Joint  obligation  in  this  connection  It 
is  the  obligation  to  so  plan  and  organize  that 
our  people  have  assurance  of  security  and 
adequate  return  fcr  services  rendered — the 
opportunity  to  work. 

As  safeguards  against  extremes  which  may 
cause  a  lag  in  the  full  realization  of  our 
peacetime  development.  1  urge  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  mmpcwer  utilization  pngram  which 
can  serve  to  tr.ke  up  the  slack  We  mu^t 
avoid  a  return  to  the  dole  We  must  set  our- 
selves to  the  scientific  prep^r.iticn  of  a  back- 
log of  construction  projects  which  coo:dinate 
In  purpose  and  service  tiie  physic.il  improve- 
ment of  otir  State  and  the  bolstcrtt  g  i  f  morale 
through  beneQclal  utilization  of  surplus 
manpower 

PENSION   STtTDT   PLANNED 

In  supplement  to  these  stud.es.  it  Is  my 
hope  that  a  way  cm  be  found  of  improving 
the  lot  of  our  elder  citizens  through  the 
broadening  of  our  approach  to  the  pension 
problem  They  are  the  first  to  sufTtr  in  pe- 
riods of  labor  surplus  and  the  last  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  Industrial  activity.  They  are 
therefore  entitled  to  our  consideration. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  our  pension  system 
should  not  be  based  upon  the  requirement 
of  pauperism  I  want  It  to  be  based  upon 
social  right.     I  believe,  as  most  of  you  believe. 


that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  penskn 
problem  will  come  through  advances  mace 
on  a  national  scale.  Yet  we  should  not  pe"- 
mit  this  thought  to  delay  cur  own  efforts  o 
build  and  maintain  a  pension  structure  wUl- 
m  the  limits  of  our  ability  to  pay 

N(,i  sound  contribution  can  be  made  by  \  s 
in  the  advancement  of  our  own  and  nation  I 
thinking  on  the  pension  problem  withrv  t 
removing  the  Issue  from  the  field  of  polltK  s 
and  propaganda  Tliere  must  be  a  correlatio  i 
of  all  sincere  thinking  on  the  subject  In  ordi  r 
that  we  may  move  In  unison  toward  the  mott 
practical  goal  obtainable  In  furtherance  <  f 
this  thought,  I  am  preparing  to  appoint  a 
representative  committee  whose  duty  it  sha.l 
be  to  examine  the  entire  problem  and  pr« - 
pare  a  basic  report  for  your  immediate  coi  - 
sideration 

REORGANIZE  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 

California  Is  caught  not  only  In  the  eco- 
nomic grasp  of  these  uncertain  times  but 
faces  .'specific  uncertainties  arising  fron 
actual  m.litary  conflict  We  reside  In  a 
theater  of  war.  State  leadership  has  no  pa- 
triotic alternative  but  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  assisting  all  agencies  In  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  home,  and   property 

We  must  guard  against  the  emotional  flu  > 
tuitions  produced  by  daily  \ariancc5  in  t!^e 
news  of  the  war  and  proceed  to  place  gdvern- 
ment  In  a  poiitlon  to  perform  with  prcmp:- 
ness  and  thoroughness,  all  emerget^cy  seivlr?s 
which  may  be  required.  We  must  ofTer  tlie 
people  a  piw.tive  type  of  leadership — one 
backed  with  authority  to  act  and  advise — one 
which  invites  full  public  cooperation  ai  d 
confidence 

In  making  nn  approach  to  the  reorganlr*- 
tlon  of  procedures  surrounding  otn-  civillin 
defenre  eOorts,  we  are  all  aware  that  there 
must,  m  the  interests  of  «peed  and  complete 
emciency.  be  -.ome  further  emergency  p<.)wcr 
and  authcrity  in  the  State  government  In 
this  connection,  however.  I  would  want  ycu. 
as  legislators,  to  satisfy  yourselves  In  full 
meastire  that  the  Innovations  adopted  will 
not  destroy  that  fine  balance  between  t  le 
executive  aiid  legl'lative  procesfcs  which  c  .ir 
National  and  State  Constitutions  ccntei  \- 
plate 

There  must  be  a  new  analysis  made  of  t  le 
general  scheme  of  civilian  defense  and  1.  W 
enforcement  and  it  must  be  made  with  new 
conceptions  of  the  need  fcr  closely  knit  ;  c- 
ticn  on  the  part  of  all  city,  county.  S'a.e. 
national,  and  volunteer  apenclcs  We  mist 
achieve  a  new  balance  of  responsibility  a  id 
cooperation  b.nwecn  State  and  local  govern- 
n-.ent«. 

It  is  my  intention  to  treat  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  civilian  defense  more  fuHy  in  a  spec  al 
message  to  the  legislature  and  ask  that  y  u 
give  Its  proposals  your  earliest  considerati(  n. 
It  will  be  my  request  that  you  reexamine  the 
entire  civilian  defense  .structure  in  a  cocpoia- 
tlve  effort  to  clarify,  revitalize,  and  comph  te 
our  emergency  protections. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  afford  you  the 
benefit  of  factual  information  developed  In 
separate  studies  encouraged  by  my  ctfi:-e  a  d 
to  urge  your  consultation  with  many  n.en 
and  women  whom  I  have  found  possess  br^ad 
understanding  of  specific  phases  of  the  prcb- 
lem  I  take  occasion  now  to  commend  to  yoxx 
the  efforts  of  the  ofEccrs  and  men  of  the  Sti  te 
guard  who  have  labored  under  difficulties  to 
build  and  maintain  that  important  branch  of 
protective  service  Nor  should  words  of  en- 
couragement be  omitted  for  that  body  of 
citizenry  wliich  has  fh.">wn  a  patriotic  wiUirg- 
ness  to  mobilize  for  auxiliary  law  enforcement 
and  other  war  services  in  home  communities. 

MUST     PROTECT    STATE     SURPLUS 

California  Ls  now  favored  with  a  sl^ahla 
surplus.  It  has  come  to  us  very  largely  fr'  ni 
taxes  upon  war  Industry      It  comes  to  u.-  ni 
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trust,  for  It  Is  the  money  of  all  the  people 
of  Caltfomla 

This  surplin  by  Its  verr  existence,  con- 
■tltutee  a  constant  tempiattoti  to  everyone 
to  spend  It  Just  Ijecause  It  Is  there  I^ve^yon• 
sees,  ecrording  to  his  own  rights,  a  way,  • 
place  and  a  need  for  spending  It  and  In 
acme  Instances  even  (or  purposes  that  have 
never  before  been  considered  State  purposes 

I  hold  to  the  conviction  that  this  money 
must  be  lifted  above  the  dissipating  reach 
of  grab-baft  tactics  If  we  yield  to  such  temp- 
tations, this  surplus  will  aoon  be  transformed 
Into  a  deficit  by  processes  whkrh  will  result 
In  an  actual  denial  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  1  want  to  see  this  naouey 
either  oommltted  for  essential  State  projects 
or  conserved.  It  Is  mv  firm  belief  thst  we 
must  use  this  moner  Im  the  war  effort  which 
produced  It  and  for  essential  service*  of  por- 
emment  or  conserve  It  faithfully  for  pur- 
poses which  will  relieve  the  distress  which 
Inevitably  follows  wars. 

BODCET-MAKINC    eOLKTES 

Later  this  month  there  will  be  presented, 
for  your  analyslE.  the  administration  recom- 
mendation in  rt^ard  to  budgetary  aHotments. 
I  can  say  to  you  now  that  the  principle  under 
whirh  this  budi-'et  is  being  prepared  grants 
recognition  to  the  times.  Ixith  in  proposed 
curtailment  of  e?cpenditures  unrelated  to  war 
effort  ar«l  In  extra  allowance  to  efforts  which 
can  be  made  the  forerunners  ot  belter  Umes 
for  our  perple  when  the  war  has  ended  We 
Will  make  provision,  not  only  for  war  needs 
but  Hiao  for  the  humsnltarinn  servicas  which 
will  keep  our  stniclur*'  strong 

We  are  undertaking  moves  toward  general 
rccnnmy  at  a  time  when  our  tax  stnirture  Is 
prt<^lc^ng  revenue  In  surplus  smoimt*  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  we  must,  la  the  In- 
teres«s  of  already  burdened  UiEpavcrs  pro- 
ceed Imroedlstely  to  the  examlnaUon  ot  pos- 
Elbltltles  for  tax  reduction 

It  is  mv  belief  that  taxes  can  be  reduced 
In  evaluating  our  financial  position,  however. 
I  see  danger  signs  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  to  the  point  of  extreme  action.  We 
must  bear  In  mind  that  the  conditions  which 
have  created  our  favorable  revenue  balar»oe 
are  of  a  highly  transient  nature  and  of  a  type 
likely  to  leave  a  swell  of  new  problems  in 
their  wake.  It  Is  n-tt  wise,  under  svich  cir- 
cumstances, to  blindly  tn»de  tax  stability  for 
temporary  tdvantage. 

It  U  my  intention  to  render  all  service 
and  assistance  possible  to  the  legislature 
as  it  examinee  the  opportunities  fcr  alter- 
ing arKl  reducing  our  revenue  claln\s  upon 
the  people.  In  an  effort  to  expedite  the  de- 
Feiopment  of  factual  mformaUon.  I  am  pre- 
parii^  to  appoint  a  committee  erf  representa- 
Uve  citiaens  which  wiU  tie  charped  with  the 
responsibility  of  submitUng  recommenda- 
tions for  general  consideration.  I  am  pro- 
CTpmng  in  this  manner  In  the  belief  that 
there  Is  need  for  full  discussion  of  all  phases 
at  ttoe  problem.  It  U  a  practice  I  shall  fol- 
Vow  whenever  poKslble  in  dealing  with  dlfS- 
cuit  problems,  tor  it  Is  predicated  upon  my 
belief  that  democracy  thrives  bcfei  when  it 
encourages  the  suggestions  of  all. 

CrVIL   SEBVICX    NSSJ16   PBOTECTION 

No  State  administration  can  rise  ai>ove  the 
standards  of  pubhc  service  which  it  main- 
tains.   In  California  we  have  endeavored  to 

elevate  and  fix  the  standards  of  personnel 
through  a  comprehensive  system  of  civil 
service.  The  provtalons  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  statutes  on  the  subject  entitle  us 
to  a  position  of  leadership  throughout  the 
Nation. 

There  is  a  general  consciousness  today  that 
the  administration  o'  these  laws  has.  in  recent 
years,  been  such  that  the  entire  structure  of 
civil  service  is  in  danger.  The  situation  is 
not  the  fault  of  civil -aer  vice  employeee 
tbemaelTes,  for   they  have   been   Bealous  In 
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trying  to  guard  and  respect  the  protec- 
tions afforded  them.  It  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  brasen  application  of  political 
pressure  upon  them.  Such  tacUcs  must 
cca^e  immediately.  Civil  service  must  be  re- 
stored to  its  rightful  place  where  the  ap- 
pliccnt  for  public  servic-e  obtains  a  position 
through  honest  oompetitlou  and  merit  and  , 
retains   that  poaltion   because   of   merit 

One  cannot  probe,  withui  the  lunilutions 
of  a  single  speech,  into  all  the  problems 
which  he  before  us.  and  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose here  to  do  so.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that,  through  »T>.rm  asa.Kriatlon  and  fre- 
queut  ejccbanges  of  Ideas,  we  can  advance  to- 
gether in  the  solution  of  our  common  prob- 
lems. 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  tlie  fiill  mi^iht 
cf  our  energ;y  must  be  looirf-d  to  help  rid  the 
world  of  cvil  aggression  which  is  raveivjusly 
feeditig  upon  the  rights  of  fveeraen.  Ours  is 
the  reapoiislbillly  of  organizing  State  effi- 
ciency in  every  direction  which  will  help 
ffieed  tlie  military  conclusion  of  the  con- 
flict 

Paralleling  this  endeavor  must  be  the  as- 
Fumptjon  of  refponsiblllty  for  preventing  the 
backlash  of  emergency  disruptions  from  un- 
dT-rmlning  confidence  In  the  stmcture  cf 
democracy  itself  Our  stake  in  the  struggle 
I?  both  the  prevention  of  the  eclipse  of  our 
right  to  Improve  our  way  of  life  and  the  pi-e- 
vention  of  the  destrucUon  of  the  way  of  life 
Itself. 

This  is  an  era  of  crisis.  Christianity  ItseJf 
will  wander  homeless  over  the  world  unless 
we  fight  lor  the  right  to  hartxar  It  In  open 
covenant  In  our  hearts  and  keep  lis  light  re- 
flecting through  our  serial,  eccncmic.  and 
political  undertakings.  These  are  times  when 
th?  requisites  for  courafie  and  cool  deliberate 
action  prere  upon  us  in  Inscpcrable  demand 
The.-*  are  times  when  the  formula  of  govern- 
ment muM  be  derived  from  the  deepest  con- 
ceptlon-'  wUhln  men's  hearts 

It  Is  with  this  consciousness  and  with  the 
determination  to  make  our  State  adminis- 
tratlcn  serve  all  the  people  that  I  assume  my 
duties  as  Governor  of  California 

K.\RL  V/arrfh, 
Goi^rrnoT  oj  California. 


:tnsofar  as  equipment  is  concerned,  the 
Army  is  getting  all  the  new  auu>mobile«  it 
needs,  direct  from  manufacturers.  There  Is 
no  shortage  of  transpcrtauoa  in  our  armed 
forces  now   In  training 

IJest  way  to  dismiss  such  an  absurd  pro- 
posal Is  that  soBMiiody  blew  off  prenMturtly 
at  the  faoe. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  RKPaBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1943 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speak«-.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Jackson  ^Miss.)  Daily  News,  under  date 
of  February  5.  1943: 


Robert  Patterson.  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
Is  credited  In  a  Washington  dlrpatch  witli 
say ng  that  the  Army  wants  to  aciie  7, 003,000 

of  the  77,000,000  automobiles  now  in  civilian 
use  m  the  Nation. 

Let  us  hope  Mr.  Pattrrson  didnt  say  It. 
Or.  if  he  did  say  It,  he  has  since  changed  hU 
mind 

W'hat  in  the  hell  ocuid  the  Army  possltdy  do 
with  7,000.000  seoond-hand  autcmoblles? 

The  entire  Army  now  munl>ers  only 
7,500.000  men 

It  is  the  idea  of  some  nit-wlts  among  the 
brass  hats  off  the  service  that  each  soldier 
should  have  an  aatomoMle. 


Federal  Borean  W  Inrestifation  For- 
mukt*  iofwuMftioB  SfcinwBj  Wiacfeil 
T«  Be  a  DttwMiator  •(  FaiselMwd 


EXTENSION  OI*  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  MinmaM 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RH»RESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  February  9. 194i 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnder 
leave  gmnted.  I  insert  herevith  an  Item 
from  ih*?  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
PH3ruary  9,  194S: 

WINCHZLL'S     "T«AP"     STOBT     IS     aXPUDIATU)     BT 

iwarKAL  BcscAn   or    invxstisatiom — UNrrzo 

iTATSS      OaVS      OUT      MO      TKUU      aUMCSa      UM 
KOOSn'U.T  TRtr 

WasHnncTOM,  February  «.— The  Pederal  Bu- 
resu  of  Lnvestigailon  vehemenUy  denied  all 
knawlecl(,:e  today  of  a  repoit  whldi  on^lnatcd 
In  London  and  was  rerivad  again  last  niftht 
in  a  New  York  radio  broadcast  to  the  effect 
th'tt  'Xi  persons— -Ktmc  of  them  hi^  in  Oov- 
erttment  circles — had  been  trapped  when  they 
relayed  a  message  to  Oennany  tliat  Presidenl 
Rooaevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  were 
meetuig  In  Canada.. 

.\ccording  to  the  stone*,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  InwstiKattou.  In  an  effort  to  step  a  "leak  ' 
in  WaslUugton.  put  out  a  purposely  mialaad- 
ini;  story  at  (he  time  of  the  Casablanca  con- 
ferences that  the  Preakient  and  Prime  Min- 
ister were  meeting  in  Canada.  The  idea  ap- 
parently waa  to  see  whether  and  bow  quickly 
this  falae  stcry  would  reach  Germany,  and 
to  apprehend.  If  poa^Me,  the  pereons  who 
sent  the  mersage.  Leas  tlian  34  hours  later, 
ao;ording  to  the  atory.  the  German  short- 
wave radio  announced  the  false  news  of  the 
Canadiari  meeting,  and  as  a  result  the  men 
involved  were  trapped. 

A  spokesman  for  J  Ed^r  Hoover.  Chief  of 
the  Fccieral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  wiis 
reitdy  to  answer  questions  atx^ut  the  story 
today.  He  be^an  by  saying  that  he  bad  been 
answering  them  all  throuif^hout  last  night 
iirice  the  radio  broadcast  of  Walter  Wlnchell. 
coliumnist  for  the  Dally  Mirror  of  New  York, 
had  Tvviwea  the  reports. 

The  spokesman  said  there  was  no  false 
rumor  circulated,  there  were  no  men  taken 
Int )  cu-stcdy  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
veiitlgatioo  And  further  "the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Inrestlgatloo  knows'nothing  about 
thte  particular  caae." 

efforts  to  check  the  War  Department's  0-2 
(Army  Intelligence i  as  to  the  vermclty  of  the 
rejxjrt  likewtoe  proved  unavailing  However. 
the  Wei  Department  facetiously  sogseeted 
that  "since  Mr.  Wlnchell  Is  a  commcxkne  of 
some  sort,  you'd  better  contact  ttw  Navy  " 

Navy  Defwrtment  ofllctals  said  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  aiKl  the  next  Migges- 
tlon  was  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatl- 
gatlon  be  contacted  "f,lnce  e^-erjone  knows 
J  Bdi^r  Hoover  feeds  such  stuff  to  Mr  Wln- 
chell," Apprised  of  this,  the  Hoover  apokes- 
man  heatedly  denied  that  Mr  Hoover  feeds 
out  anything  to  anpone. 
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Spirit  of  Sacrifice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridnu.  February  5.  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  complain  tlu-.se  days  atK:»ut.  Ihe  small 
inconveniences  and  hardships  they  are 
a.-ked  to  bear  .should  r-'ad  this  arrount  of 
the  real  American  altitude  of  sacrifice. 
Dana  Milh^an  lest  his  son  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  wrote  a  pt^rsonal  note 
to  Alfred  D.  Mynders.  editor  of  the  Cliat- 
tanooKa  1  imes  which  Mr.  Mynders  a.sked 
"and  was  given  permission  to  use  in  his 
cai^umn.  N(  xt  to  the  News,  on  January 
26.  1943.  The  letter,  preceded  by  Mr. 
Mynders'  comment,  follows: 

Home  they  brought  the  warrior  dead.  And 
Lt  Jimmie  Mi'.ligaii.  19.  from  a  pioneer  Chat- 
taii<)<.)ga  family,  wa.s  buried  in  the  National 
Cemetery  Saturday,  while  mfuibers  of  his 
Kraduatlng  class  at  City  High  Schixil  acted  as 
pallbearers.  The  youngest  son  of  Duna  Milli- 
^an  and  the  lure  Mrs  Florence  Chaplin  MU- 
ligan  wa.s  killed  in  a  cru.sh  of  a  Flymg  Fort- 
ress in  New  Mexico  Next  to  the  News 
has  never  printed  anything  so  poignantly 
combining  sorrow  and  pride,  and  .•^o  truly 
repret^entative  of  the  old-fashioned  Tennessee 
lo%p  of  country,  as  the  following  commmt 
by  Mr  Dana  Mill. Ran,  father  of  the  Army 
flier  who  died  for  his  country  while  on  the 
threshold  of  vigorous  manhood. 

Here  is  an  American  father's  patriotic  trib- 
ute to  the  son  he  has  Just  given  to  his  coun- 
try: 

•It  Is  difPcult  to  contemplate  the  future 
without  Jame"  He  has  been  part  of  life  for 
more  than  19  years  It  l.s  lllce  an  amputation 
to  carve  out  and  set  aside  his  part 

•But  there  is  something  fine  that  keeps 
crowdir^t  through  the  sorrow  and  pa^'hing 
trief  aside  Jimmle  died  with  hi.-*  b.iOts  on; 
happy  m  the  thing  he  likj-d  best;  flving  a  ship 
iie  Iwvtd.  With  the  »>hipmate.s  he  admired  and 
respected  He  was  a  ginxl  soldier  and,  al- 
though not  a  victim  of  enemy  action,  his 
death  is  not  without  glory  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian soldier  on  dti'.y  In  the  service  of  his  own 
country,  in  u  righlroui    humanitarian  cause 

"Jamea  real./ed  his  danger  Notice  of  his 
death  found  his  mothrr  rrn<ling  the  letter 
In  which  he  set  straltfht  his  snj.ill  bu*ineh« 
u.Talrs  juiit  m  case  I  get  It  he  said  It  wa* 
a  Bweel  letter  expre'^smg  his  appreciation  of 
and  hm  grat.tude  fjr  all  yiiu  have-  done  for 
me'  to  the  mother  viho  ha*  glvi-n  to  James 
and  his  two  older  brothers  the  beM  of  her 
youth  "Mom"  is  proud  of  that  letter  as  .she  U 
proud  of  James  and  Dan  and  Buddy 

"Lioking  back  over  the  years  we  f\nd  noth- 
ing to  rtgret  There  is  nothing  we  would 
have  had  oiherwiec  He  wa.s  a  happy,  laugh- 
ing. Intelligent  boy,  overflowing  with  life  and 
enjoying  every  minute  of  It  But  he  cheer- 
fully risked  losing  that  life  to  take  his  right- 
ful place  and  do  his  part.  He  will  have  his 
reward. 

■  By  reason  cf  the  cra.^h  of  his  fortress  the 
realities  of  war  came  into  the  htrmes  of  11 
famlliea.  So  they  have  come  into  thousand.s 
of  hemes  all  over  America  and  so  they  will 
ccme  Into  many  thou^aatls  more  We  are 
only  beginning  to  evaluate  life  m  America; 
only  beginning  to  realize  what  price  our  young 
men  .ire  willing  to  pay  to  preserve  it  for  us, 
aiul  by  their  sacrifices  we  will  come  to  find 


OUT  own  parts  and  places  for  total  war  and 
final  vlct  >ry  A.s  the  gift  of  benevolent  provi- 
dence our  way  of  life  has  n<!t  impressed  ti£  as 
a  thing  of  great  value.  As  we  pay  a  high 
price  for  it.   it  will   become   very  dear   to  us 

'AH  of  Jimmies  family  are  grateful  to  all 
Of  our  friends  who  have  done  so  much  for  our 
comfort  and  peace  cf  mind  In  these  last  few 
days.  I  am  especially  grateful  to  all  those 
who.  through  the  year,  have  contributed  to 
Jimmies  happiness  and  who  have  done  so 
much  to  help  him  ripen  into  fine,  full  man- 
hood before  his  normal  time 

"Hls  mother,  first  and  most  of  all,  has 
carried  the  light  for  a  son  s-he  did  net  bear 
To  Mom  '  to  the  teachers  in  schools  and 
churches,  to  Major  Bylngton,  and  his  fellows 
of  Rf.'-erve  OfTlcers'  Tralr.ing  Corps,  to  friends 
and  cla.'-smates  and  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  a  father  who  has  been 
much  ab.sent  frcm  home,  .says  'Thank  y;  u  ' 
I  am  proud  of  and  pleased  with  what  you 
have  made  of  my  son. 

"Dana  Millican." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  al.so  wish  to  include  the 
foUowini,'  from  Mr.  Mynders'  coltmini 

Jiinmy  Witt,  son  of  Attorney  General  and 
Mrs.  R.  Beecher  Witt,  of  MadisonvlUe.  last 
year  went  away  to  the  Army.  Busy  as  he  is. 
he  takes  time  out  to  send  a  letter  to  his  pal. 
a  dog  he  lelt  behind     Here  Is  the  letter: 

•'To  Sptit.  my  favorite  dog 

'Old  boy.  I  guess  by  now  the  sharp  scent 
of  quail  must  be  drifting  in  from  the  frost- 
covered  fields  and  the  naked  forest.  You  mu^t 
be  nearly  frantic  With  eageines.s— you  havo 
forgotten  the  bones  hidden  In  the  garden  and 
the  cats  at  the  barn.  You  are  dreaming  of 
the  field,  the  roar  of  a  flushed  covey,  the  crnck 
of  a  gun.  and  the  pat  on  tlie  head. 

"I  am  stirry  I  can't  be  with  you.  I  wish  I 
could  trade  this  gun  for  the  shotgun  in  th.> 
corner,  but  you  .see  this  is  a  different  kind  of 
hunt^the  biggest  eve*-.  I  guess. 

"I  had  to  go  on  this  hunt  without  you. 
Spot,  but  I  promise  when  It  Is  over  we'll  hunt 
from  dnwn  till  dark,  well  go  often  to  our 
special  place,  that  deep  wild  valley  where  we 
found  so  many  birds. 

■  Spot,  this  hunt  Is  to  make  the  world  a  safe 
place  for  dogs  like  you  and  follows  like  me. 

"Until  it  is  over  you  can  k:  ep  mother  and 
daddy  companv.  cheer  them  up  when  they  are 
blue.  You  can  find  some  bird.->  for  Dad  and  as 
a  secret  between  me  and  yi  u,  make  cut  like 
you  want  to  hunt  with  hlin  but  I  will  know 
ycu  are  longing  for  me. 
"Your  pal, 

"Jimmy   ' 


Draft  DefermenU  for  Dependency 


EX'I-ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1943 

Mr.  ELSTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tue.sday  of  la.st  week  the  Chairman 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  Mr. 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  i.ssued  an  order  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  completely  abolish 
draft  deferments  for  dependency.  Even 
men  with  children  are  not  excluded  from 
the  order.  On  the  theory  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  transfer  men  from  nonessential 
to  essential  work,  workers  are  to  be  given 
until  April  1  to  find  "c^ionlial"  positions 


although  the  time  may  be  extended  an 
additional  30  days  if  such  men  have 
registered  with  the  United  States  Em- 
I  ployment  Service  for  a  job  transfer.  A 
I  list  which  is  included  in  the  order  em- 
I  braced  19  manufacturing.  18  wholesale 
I  and  retail  trades,  and  9  service  activities. 
Twenty- nine  job  occupations  are  listed  as 
"nondeferable  regardless  of  the  activity 
in  which  they  are  found,"  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt Informed  the  country  that  the  list 
is  "Just  the  beginning." 

If  this  order  did  nothing  more  thpn 
cla.ss  certain  types  of  bu.siness  or  occu- 
pations as  nonei.sential  it  would  be  in 
keeping  with  a  policy  which  has  been  in 
efTect  for  some  time,  for  ever  since  draft 
boards  have  been  in  existence  they  have 
bt»en  required  to  defer  men  for  occupa- 
tional rea.sons.  Each  case,  however,  has 
been  considered  on  its  individual  merits. 
Men  in  essential  occupations  have  been 
deferred  only  upon  a  showing  that  they 
are  of  more  value  to  the  country  in  in- 
dustry than  they  would  be  in  the  armed 
services. 

While  Congress  has  not  specifically 
provided  that  dependency  shall  be  a 
ground  for  deferment.  Congre.ss  never- 
theless recognized  dependency  as  a  par- 
ticular rea.son  for  deferment.  In  Pub- 
lic Law  625 — Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
approved  June  23,  1942— th-  President 
was  authorized — 

under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  under  this  act  in  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
of  any  or  all  categories  of  those  men  who  have 
wives  or  children,  or  wives  and  children,  with 
whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide  family  rela- 
tionship In  tlielr  homes. 

With  one  edict  the  Manpower  Commis- 
sion undertakes  to  nullify  the  expressed 
intent  of  Congre.ss.  Within  60  days  its 
order  will  drive  from  every  bu.sine.ss  and 
occupation  which  it  designates  every 
man  between  the  ages  of  18  and  38.  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  per.sons  de- 
ix>ndent  uyxm  him  and  regardless  of  the 
extent  of  his  financial  obligations. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  .some 
of  the  pos.sibiluies  of  this  sweeping  de- 
cree. The  effect  upon  the  busines.s  and 
economic  life  of  the  Nation  is  incalcula- 
ble. Some  men  may  not  be  able  to  find 
e-mployment  in  defense  plant.s.  Others 
may  not  be  .suited  for  the  kind  of  work 
which  Is  available.  There  may  be  no 
labor  problems  or  no  war  industries  at  all 
in  certain  areas.  Men  living  there  must 
necessarily  move  to  other  localities  re- 
gardless of  the  expt>nse  involved.  Many 
married  men  with  dependents  have  fixed 
financial  obligations  by  way  of  mort- 
page.s  or  otherwi.se  on  their  homes  or 
their  business  which  may  be  impo.ssible 
to  meet  if  present  employment  is  termi- 
nated. No  busine.ssman  will  know  when 
his  busine.ss  may  be  declared  nonessen- 
tial, nor  will  his  employees  know  when 
they  may  be  ordered  to  seek  employment 
el.sewhere.  Firms  already  sufTerinp  from 
labor  shortages  will  be  confronted  with 
even  greater  shortages.  The  magnitude 
of  the  order  is  apparent  from  the  state- 
ment of  manpower  officials  that  their 
purpose  is  to  shift  3.200,000  men  from  ^o- 
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called  nonessential  to  essential  work  in 
1943.  The  necessity  for  preserving  pri- 
vate industry,  even  though  clas.sed  as 
nonessential,  has  either  been  overlooked 
or  ignored,  despite  the  tax  burden  which 
all  business  must  assume  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  and  despite  the  obhga- 
tion  of  private  enterpri.se  to  provide  em- 
ployment during  the  post-war  period. 

An  examination  of  the  statutes  will 
clearly  dLsclcse  that  Congress  at  no  time 
either  expressly  or  by  imphcation  con- 
ferred upon  any  person  or  bureau  the 
power  which  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission has  assumed  to  exercise. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  provided  for 
the  selection  and  training  of  men  for  the 
armed  services  of  the  Nation.  Neither 
in  the  original  act  nor  in  any  amend- 
ment thereto  did  Congress  attempt  to 
authorize  the  conscription  of  manpower 
for  industry.  The  President  was  author- 
ized to  set  up  a  selective-service  system 
and  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  .selection  and  training  of  men  for 
service  in  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  likewise  au- 
thorized to  defer  men  from  such  serv- 
ice for  occupational  or  other  reasons,  but 
the  law  specifically  provided — Public 
Law  625.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  title 
II,  June  23,  1942— that  "no  deferment 
from  such  training  and  service  shall  be 
made  in  the  case  cf  any  individual  except 
upon  the  basis  of  the  status  of  such  in- 
dividual," clearly  meaning  that  draft 
boards  shall  be  required  to  pass  upon 
the  facts  and  circumstances  in  each 
case.  This  is  made  even  more  clear  by 
the  language  which  follows  that  just 
quoted,  namely,  "and  no  such  deferment 
shall  be  m^de  of  individuals  by  occupa- 
tional groups  or  of  groups  of  individuals 
in  any  plant  or  institution." 

Mr.  McNutfs  order,  therefore,  vio- 
lates not  only  the  Intent  but  the  declared 
word  of  Congress.  It  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  bureaucratic  usurpation  of 
legislative  authority  and  Congress  should 
act  promptly  to  coirect  it.  In  this  in- 
stance It  cannot  be  contended  that  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  ha.s  acted 
by  virtue  of  authority  delegated  by  Con- 
gres."?  under  the  War  Powers  Act.  The 
first  War  Powers  Act  became  effective 
on  December  18,  1841,  while  the  second 
WBA  approved  on  March  27, 1942,  both  be- 
fore the  specific  prohibition  of  Public  Law 
625  above  referred  to.  If  It  is  necessary 
that  the  manpower  of  the  Nation  be 
drafted  for  industry,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  patriotically  submit,  provided 
the  order  i.«!  made  by  Congres.s.  when  and 
if  Congress  is  convinced  of  its  necessity. 


Ut's  Not  Bypass  the  Postal  Employee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or   PrNNSTLVAWl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9. 1943 

Mr.  WEISS.    Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
we  read  some  statement  or  editorial  com- 


ment favoring  and  advocating  an  in- 
crease In  pay  for  the  postal  employee. 
At  the  same  time  the  almost  unanimous 
sentiment  of  Congress  favors  such  a  pro- 
posal. But  what  does  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  expect  to  do  about  it?  The 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  talked  for 
the  postal  employee  and  sympathized 
with  him  but  did  nothing  for  him.  He 
cannot  live  on  sjrmpathy.  The  postal 
employee  still  receives  pay  based  on  the 
1925  established  levels.  How  can  he  ex- 
pect to  live  decently  and  maintain  his 
family  with  rising  living  costs  that  have 
reached  staggering  proportions  in  1S43? 
While  we  are  preaching  the  four  free- 
doms to  the  people  of  the  world — let  us 
not  bypass  the  postal  employee  of  the 
United  States.  He  cannot  agitate — he 
cannot  strike  for  better  pay — he  must 
patiently  appeal  to  Congress.  This  Con- 
gre.ss has  played  fair  with  our  soldiers 
on  the  battle  front.  Let  us  be  just  as 
equitable  with  the  postal  employee — the 
front-line  soldier  in  the  campaign  of 
communications.  The  Pitt.sburp:h  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  has  been  constantly  ad- 
vocating better  pay  for  the  postal  em- 
ployee and  I  include  in  my  remarks  a 
letter  and  resolution  adopted  by  them  on 
January  21,  1943: 

Pittsburgh  Ckntral  Laeo«  Union, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  January  21,  1943. 
Hon.  Samuel  A.  Weiss. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Pittshurch  Central  Labor  Union  held  at 
Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  on  January  21.  1943.  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote. 

Postal  workers  have  not  received  a  salary 
Increase  since  the  passage  of  the  Kelly  bill. 
made  eflecllve  January  1,  1925  In  1932  each 
postal  employee  was  furloughed  1  month 
without  pay.  In  1933,  by  the  pas.<?age  of  the 
economy  act.  their  salaries  were  reduced  15 
percent,  or  $315  per  year  In  succeeding  years 
this  act  WBB  repealed;  10  percent  retrieved 
m  one  session  or  Congress  and  6  percent  in 
a  later  one;  and 

Whereas  postal  salaries  stand  today  exactly 
where  they  stood  more  than  18  years  bro. 
The  War  Labor  Board,  after  finding  that  the 
cost  of  life  had  rl-^n  15  percent  by  January 
1.  1941,  allowed  a  16-percent  wage  increase  in 
all  cases  adjudicated  by  tbelr  Board  How- 
ever, B;nce  all  derisions  rendered  were  those 
of  strikes.  WBlkouU,  or  other  threatened  work 
stoppages,  postal  employees  were  bypassed; 
and 

V/hereas  we  as  citizens  of  thU  Republic 
have  an  abiding  Interest  in  postal  workers; 
our  own  employees.  Their  loyalty,  patriot- 
Jsm.  and  efficiency  are  Ijeyond  question.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  strike  nor  engage,  ac- 
tively, in  ptjlltlcs.  The  Increased  and  increas- 
ing cost  of  life  Is  ample  Justification  for  a 
WBge  Increase  at  this  time,  In  common  with 
workers  In  private  Industry;   and 

Whereas  Senator  Jamzs  M  Mead,  of  New 
York,  has  Introduced  in  the  Senate  S  360. 
and  Congreasman  George  D.  OUhien  cf 
Michigan,  an  identical  bill.  H  R  1366,  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  provide  a 
bonus  of  1300  per  year  to  each  postal  em- 
ployee f-^r  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for 
6  months  theretfter  The  measure  of  In- 
crease allowed  by  the  Mead-O'Brien  bill  is 
less  than  15  percent  above  the  salary  now  in 
effect  fl.xed  more  than   18  years  ago:  and 

Whereas  we.  rr cognizing  the  («oundness  and 
Ju.«tice  cf  this  modest  proposal,  realising 
that  their  appeal  must  be  made  to  Congress 
through  the  people  as  a  whole:  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  mounting  living  expenses  preva- 
lent in  wartime,  added  Income  is  required; 


that  thU  measure  Is  fair  alike  to  the  Oovcrn- 
ment  and  th*  worker,  and  wlU  help  to  main- 
tain the  present  high  standard  of  ef&cincy 
In  the  Poetai  System :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  earnestly  request  your 
vote  and  active  support  for  S.  360  and  H.  R. 
1366.  otherwise  known  as  tiie  Mead-O'Brien 
blU.  to  the  end  that  Justice  may  be  done  to 
this  large  body  of  steady.  Industrious,  and 
capable  governmental  workers. 
Sincerely, 

M.  J.  Dorset.   PresUient. 
John  A.  6TACKHot;st. 

Secretary. 


The  Ram]  PUn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday  February  9,  1943 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  of  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1943: 

Next  to  winning  the  war  and  making  a 
decent  peace  there  is  no  problem  so  close  to 
the  lives  of  Americans  as  cvir  system  of  taxa- 
tion. The  present  system  Is  an  old  con- 
traption   which    hr*    been    strung    tcgetlier 

from  time  to  time  in  tlie  manner  cf  a  ram- 
bling house  to  which  one  room  at  a  time 
has  been  added  so  that  now  it  stretches  all 
over  the  land.^cape  with  the  rooms  having 
little  relationfiilp  to  each  other. 

The  only  sensible  suggestion  atx>ut  taxa- 
tion in  years  has  Ijeen  made  by  Beardsley 
Ruml  but  It  seems  too  sensible  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  some  Congressmen. 
Everyone  knows  that  one  of  the  chief  faults 
with  our  Federal  income  t&x  le  that  ..  is 
levied  on  the  past  year's  Income.  In  •  sense 
we  are  paying  for  a  dead  horse. 

We  did  not  save  enough  out  of  last  year  ■ 
Income  to  pay  the  income-tax  payments 
which  win  bea.roe  due  in  March.  June.  8ep- 
temljer.  and  Dectraber  so  we  lake  those  pay- 
ments out  of  the  money  we  earn  this  year. 
When  we  die  our  estate  may  owe  more  to  the 
Otjvemroent  for  last  year's  t-ixcs  than  it  can 
pay  or  our  income  this  year  may  br  much  less 
than  last  year's  Income  with  tht  result  that 
we  cannot  pay  lar^t- year's  tax 

It  Is  not  a  good  arrargtment  for  anyone 
concerned  and  Mr  Ruml  hns  ••ugt'ented  a 
simple  way  out  of  the  dtmfulty  He  wanU  to 
forget  and  forgive  the  1942  taxes  and  start 
paying  In  March  the  taxes  due  on  1843  In- 
come As  far  as  possible  It  would  be  col- 
lected at  the  source  so  that  when  a  man  drew 
his  pay  It  would  Ije  net  pay  and  not  subject 
to   further  demands   from    the   Oovemment. 

By  the  uae  of  this  method  there  would  l>e 
no  question  about  the  abllltv  of  everrone  to 
pay  his  taxes  and  there  would  be  no  question 
about  the  ability  of  the  Oovemment  to  col- 
lect thrm  Indeed,  one  wonders  whv  this 
plan  was  not  put  Into  effect  when  the  income 
tax  law  was  passed  back  in  1913.  As  far  as 
the  total  sum  levied  is  concerned  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  last  year  or  this  year 
Is  used  as  the  basis  for  current  payments,  but 
It  makes  a  tremendous  lot  of  difference  to 
the  Individuals  making   the  paymenU 

Mr  Ruml  and  the  statisticians  who  have 
been  working  with  hlra  on  thl.s  plan  are  con- 
vinced the  Treasury  will  collect  more  taxes  by 
this  plan  than  by  the  one  now  in  effect.  Yet 
Congiossman    Douchton,   chairman   <rf    tiie 
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cotnmlttM  studying  the  problem,  asks  why  If 
this  plan  would  Improve  the  financial  well- 
belnj?  of  the  Government  Ruml  did  not  sell 
the  Idea  to  all  business  people  and  have  them 
cancel  debts  of  their  customers 

If  that  Is  the  type  of  mind  whlrh  deter- 
mines our  tax  plan  It  Is  no  wonder  It  is  such 
a  hodgepodiie.  for  there  Is  no  possible  con- 
nection between  the  Ideas  of  the  Government 
changing  the  base  year  for  taxation  and  busi- 
nessmen canceling  their  debts. 

It  is  true  some  people  have  saved  up  money 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  taxes  but  they 
are  only  a  fraction  of  the  public  Although 
the  Treasury  says  It  fears  they  will  spend 
this  money  and  add  to  Inflation  It  Is  not 
likely  such  foreslghted  Individuals  would 
spend  that  money  for  anything  they  did  not 
i.ccd 

As  a  matter  of  fact  what  the  Treasury 
aeems  to  be  interested  in  Is  using  the  Ruml 
Idea  to  force  taxpayers  to  pay  double  taxes 
this  year  One  misl.t  expect  this  of  the 
Treasury  vhlch  U  usually  trying  to  put  over 
some  smart  tax  plan  concealing  an  ulterior 
motive 

-  Why  not  be  straightforward  about  taxa- 
tion and  not  transform  it  from  simplicity  to 
cnm.plcx'ty?  Taxes  must  be  increased  and 
they  will  be  Increastd.  Let  It  be  done  In  the 
light  81  that  everyone  can  understand  v  hat 
Is  being  done  and  why.  Nobody  Is  kicking 
about  high  taxes  but  people  do  want  the 
problem  made  as  simple  as  pos.«-lble  and  the 
payments  set  s  >  that  they  can  be  made  when 
the  money  on  which  they  are  levied  Is 
nvallab'e 

Why  make  tax  paying  difficult  by  making 
payment  demands  after  the  money  has  been 
spcnf  Tins  problem  affects  almost  every 
family,  and  Congress  must  not  make  their 
problem  more  difficult  than  Is  necessary. 


House  Small  Business  ComniiUee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Missouri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiicsdau.  February  9,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Sp^^iker.  under 
Irave  to  extend  my  romark.s,  I  inrhide 
the  following:  re.solution  adopted  by  the 
directors  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers'  As.sociation.  at  their  annual 
meeting  held  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Janu- 
ary 19.  20.  and  21.  1943,  as  follows: 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee  has 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  during  the  l;ist 
year  in  helping  save  the  Krai  trai'v^portation 
service  of  the  Nation  as  rendered  by  passenger 
automobilee  At  a  time  when  it  appeared 
that  local  service  of  the  retail  automcblle 
dealers  w<  uUI  be  eliminated  nationally,  mem- 
bers cf  this  great  committee  moved  re^rlutely 
to  the  ad  I'f  automobile  owners  ard  dealers 
throuiUicut  the  United  S'ates  With  .sym- 
pathy and  understanding,  the  committee  first 
explored  all  causes  cf  dealer  difficulties  It 
then  launched  a  public  hearing  which  set  a 
Dew  record  for  aitejidance  and  enthusiasm  on 
Capitol  Hill  Once  p  s«es«ed  cf  the  facta  In 
the  situatjon.  the  committee  helped  draft 
and  viiitri  uiily  endorred  the  Murray-Patman 
bill  and  la'.er  supported  it  in  the  nanking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  on  the  fl(;cr. 
The  act  proved  the  Mlvatlon  cf  drnleri  In 
e%rrv  Slate  The  He  u««  Small  DiwineM 
C<  nvr  ittee  •[•o  aMtated  malerially  in  the 
Irr  lative  cr  trcctlon  of  the  purchaM  price  of 
new  auiijmabUn  by  tbff  frOcral  Qovcrutncut. 


Tlie  Hc.use  soon  will  be  called  upon  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee shall  be  reappointed  It  is  the  firm  con- 
viction of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers' 
Association  that  this  committee  Is  perform- 
ing an  outstanding  service  not  only  to  motor- 
car owners  and  automobile  dealers  but  to  the 
Nation  generally:   Thetefcre  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  AutomobUe  Dial- 
ers' A<s(^iatwn.  That  this  organization  com- 
mend the  past  work  cf  the  H(  tise  Small 
Business  Committee  and  urges  that  it  be 
reappointed  without  delay  and  granted  suffi- 
cient tunds  to  continue  to  carry  on  itf  im- 
portant work. 


Lend-Ltase  Aid  to  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEX.\.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tucsdau.  Fchruary  9.  1943 
Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Sp<^aker.  I  wish  to  submit  an  item  of 
information  which,  while  it  will  brinR 
no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemy,  should 
be  brought  to  the  fore  at  this  time  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  ourselves. 

The  key  city  of  Rostov,  where  the  gate 
to  the  Caucasus  swings  two  ways,  has 
just  fallen.  With  the  loss  of  that  means 
of  egress  for  her  hu;?e  southwestern 
forces.  Nazi  Germany  is  brou^-'ht  face  to 
face  with  the  greatest  military  disaster 
of  the  war  to  date.  Not  a  knock-out 
blow,  but  a  punch  stiff  enough  to  send 
the  paperhangers  of  BcrLn  hanging 
crepe  paper. 

With  our  ally,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  we  lejoico  in  this  vic- 
tory, and  I  think  it  is  time  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  have  not  been  idle  spec- 
tators. Part  of  the  •superior  forces."  as 
the  Gt  rmans  have  described  the  thing 
ihey  came  up  against  at  Stalingrad,  and 
which  has  been  coming  up  acamst  tht-m 
ever  since  at  points  west — part  of  that 
superior  force  consists  of  American  tanks 
and  American  planes. 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House.  I  insert  in  the  Recghd,  as  an  <  x- 
tension  of  these  remarks,  an  editorial 
from  the  Houston  <Tex.»  Chronicle,  i.ssue 
of  January  21.  1943,  by  George  Cotting- 
liam.  one  of  Texas'  most  outstanding  and 
pro'-zre.ssive  editor.s: 

Announcement  that  United  States  lend- 
lease  shipments  to  Russia  Include  3  2C0  tank.s. 
2  6C0  planes.  a!Kl  81.000  military  vehicles  goes 
a  long  way  tow;ird  answering  two  questions 
that  many  persons  have  been  asking  them- 
yelves  The  firs'  is.  How  much  of  "ur  huge 
and  grov.ing  arrrs  production  is  going  to  Rus- 
sia: th"  second  l-*.  Where  are  the  Kav-ians 
getting  the  evidtntly  enormous  ma.ssps  of  war 
maU^nel  they  aie  uMng  in  several  major  of- 
ftiisivr.s  at  the  same  time,  when  much  of 
their  own  pr(Kluctlve  area  has  been  occupied 
by  the  ei.imy 

In  making  his  anm  unci  mnnt.  Edward  R 
StettlniU''.  I^n<l-L<a»e  Adininistrafor,  em- 
ployed an  unc''T«t«ttm"iil  when  he  Mid 
"lend-leane  aid  to  Uu«iti4  U  growing  to  • 
•iZMble  proportion."  Thouc  figures  •mbrace  s 
lot  of  ufTrnslve  power  Tb«t  mftny  tanks, 
pUiiCB,  aJid  mililitry  vchlclea  may  Wfll  Ur  tl>« 


factor  that  ha.-;  given  the  Russians  the  mili- 
tary edge  on   their  adversaries 

Novembf r  s  shipments.  Mr  Stettinlus  said, 
wore  13  times  as  great  as  last  January's.  The 
percentage  of  military  items  by  that  time  h;id 
grown  to  two-thirds,  the  remainder  repre- 
senting Industrial  materials  and  food.  Large 
quantities  of  the  latter  are  being  sent  to 
Russia,  along  with  the  expanding  shipments 
of  arms;  in  fact,  this  country  now  is  sending 
more  tood  to  Russia  than  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Surely  our  Russian  nllie.s  will  hav«-  no 
reastjn  to  complain  that  they  are  being  slight- 
ed in  this  respect,  since  ordinarily  Russia  is 
mere  than  self-sustaining  In  food  production 
while  Britain  is  never  self-sufficient  In  that 
regard. 

Still,  the  shipments  are  not  enough,  the 
Lend-Lease  Administratur  said,  ncr  are  they 
as  heavy  as  they  will  be  S<  me  naturally 
have  been  lost  en  route.  Shipments  "are 
continuing  to  increase  in  spite  of  the  short- 
age of  shipping  and  enemy  attacks  along  the 
difficult  supply  routes  to  Hu-ssia  " 

Mr  Stettmlus  added  that  Britain  has  pent 
more  than  '2  bOO  tanks  and  more  than  2.000 
planes  to  Ru-sia  In  total  these  figures  add 
up  to  more  than  5.E00  tanks  and  mere  than 
4.600  airplanes  sent  to  aid  the  Soviet  armies. 
If  no  more  than  two-thirds  arrived  there  the 
Russians  have  received  a  tremendous  volume 
ol  the  most  modern  wea[.-ons  of  war  to  hurl 
at  the  enemy 

One  ether  fact  cf  interest  the  Administrator 
revealed  Is  this:  Plane  shipments  to  Russia 
were  larger  than  to  any  other  theater  of 
war— and  that  means  the  United  Kingdom, 
north  Africa,  the  Near  East,  India,  and  the 
oouthwest  Pacific. 


Problems  AfFecting  Farm  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS; 
or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or    U-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  9,  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

Chatham.  Ii.i.  .  January  31,  1943. 
Congre.'-sman  Evan   Howell. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Howell:  We.  as  farmers  of  your 
1(  caUty,  arc  appealing  to  ycu  in  the  interest 
of  our  country  to  use  your  influence  to  help 
remedy  a  serious  situation. 

First  of  all.  we  want  you  to  knew  the  ma- 
chinery proposition  is  very  serious.  If  we 
are  to  produce  what  we  are  asked,  we  mi;st 
have  necessary  equipment,  especially  new 
tractors  and  repairs  S.ingamon  County  is 
allotted  approximately  1  new  tractor  to 
each  township,  as  you  knew.  23  000  acres.  In 
normal  times  there  are  probably  15  to  20  n  -w 
tractors  each  year  to  each  lown-i-hlp  In  a 
crl.-ls  it  Is  absolutely  Imperative  that  tht  re 
be  more  new  tractors  and  repairs  available 

S?cond,  gasoline  rationing  We  f.irm  400 
acres,  have  no  truck,  and  have  received  a  '  B  ' 
card.  We  appealed  for  mere  gasollijc  ove:  6 
weeks  ago  but  to  date  have  heard  nothl  ig. 
Our  '  B  '  card  barely  accommodates  us  in  w  n- 
ter  months  and  we  don  t  need  to  tell  you  how 
much  more  Import. mt  the  summer  mon  h» 
are  for  the  farn»er  M  iv  v.  »•  av  »>•  hi\r  not 
seen  a  movie  or  pi  a  v  •  •  .  p  r  i-  ;.i' ..  r.  i!,/,  t  nd 
have  refused  party  ii  ..'.  ;  ;,>  We  dent 
complain,  Ju»t  to  1<  t  >  u  it.*-*  vkc  don't  u*« 
fanolinf  unlef*  necex'Mry. 

Thirdly.  Ulx^r  M'  "t  farmer*  are  eerlovaly 
hcndicappcU    by    lack   ol    expcrlciKeU   b  -Ip. 
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Farmers  cannot  compete  with  the  40-hour 
week  and  high  wages  offered  defense  work- 
ers. We  work  full  time — and  are  glad  to.  if 
we  can  only  win  this  war 

The  farmers  are  already  getting  unjust 
blame.  In  order  to  produce  we  need— abso- 
lutely need — equipment,  fuel,  and  capable 
help 

Mr  Howell,  we  realize  this  Is  an  old  story 
to  you  and  you  must  tire  of  it  all.  But.  as 
Congressman  of  this  district,  we  appreciate 
sincerely  all  vou  have  done  for  us  in  the  past, 
but  will  be  "eternally  grateful  for  any  con- 
Bideratlon  or  cooperation  you  can  give  us  in 
this  crisis.  We  want  to  win  th:s  war  so  we 
can  keep  fellows  like  you  In  Washington. 
Verv  truly  vours, 

WG.    LfEDKE. 


Lend-Lease  Is  Two-Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

OF  WEST  VIEGINIA 
IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1943 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  | 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the  I 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  30,  | 
1943.  dealing  with  the  reciprocal  aid  fea-  ; 
ture  of  the  lease-lend  program:  I 

LEND-LEASE     IS    TWO-WAY  | 

The  fifth  rfcular  report  on  the  progress  of 
lend-  ease.  oULmittcd  to  Congress  this  week 
by  Edward  R  Stettmlus.  its  Administrator. 
reveals  that  this  vehicle  for  supplying  our 
allies  with  weapons  and  food  is  still  gaming 
inomenttim.  The  amount  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices jupplied  m  1942.  this  report  shows,  was 
valued  at  $7  009.000.000.  or  more  than  five 
times  that  ot   the  year   before 

Total  aid  u:ider  lend-lease  from  March 
1941  throuKh  D<cember  1942.  Mr  Stettlnlus' 
figures  dl-^cl.ise.  reached  $8.253  000  000.  while 
our  allies  have  bought  with  their  own  funds 
here  an  additional  $6  9C0.OOO.0CO 

It  is  n;t  surprising  tc^  find  that  the  lion's 
share  of  this  aid -*6. 353 .000. 000.  in  round 
j^,-ures_has  gone  to  the  British  Common- 
wealth The  United  Kingdom  itself  has  re- 
ceived $3  960  000.000  and  the  British  domin- 
ions and  teiritones  $2,393,000,000  Soviet 
Russia's  share  was  $1,532,000,000  but  China, 
because  of  the  phv.-lcal  difficulties  of  supply 
involved,  received  only  $157,000,000.  Ship- 
ments to  China  by  cargo  plane,  Mr  Stettlnlus 
reports,  however,  are  now  "increasing  con- 
slderablv"  and  he  adds  the  promise  that  "we 
Bhall  Iso  find  other  means  to  get  to  China 
the  arms  that  she  needs" 

Mr  Steitinius  adds  his  plea  to  that  of 
others  for  recojinltion  of  the  Importance  of 
me*tlng  this  year's  American  food -production 
program  FckxI  shipments  to  date  have  ac- 
counted for  only  $1,329,000,000.  or  16  percent, 
of  1.11  lend-lea^e  aid,  he  notes,  but  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  materially  during  the  com- 
ing months.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ship 
as  much  fcxxl  to  Soviet  Russia  as  could  have 
been  wished,  he  states,  because  It  has  been 
necessary  tn  use  the  limited  shipping  space 
prliicipailv  t'T  munition!, 

In  view  cf  the  grumbling  that  has  been 
h'-iicl  in  »  .nie  qvia-ters  «b<;Ut  the  oiie-nlded 
chariict»>r  (f  irnd-lra*-.  »«>me  observationii 
offfied  by  Mr  S'ettiniiiJi  the  day  before  pub- 
lication ct  hm  rep<irt  are  perhaps  more  mg- 
nlfl'itnf  Bi  'Ije  mofiiint  than  e\»ri  the  lnt*r- 
e»tnj(  fJHurr*  In  that  d'Krument  lt.*elf  l^nd- 
\eu»-    ».i.d  Mr    Htrttinius,  hi'»  never  been  a 
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one-way  affair.  For  example,  he  observed, 
supplies  other  than  construction  materials 
received  by  the  United  States  forces  In  the 
United  Kingdom  aione  from  May  to  No- 
vember would  have  taken  1.200,000  ship  tons 
if  sent  from  this  country.  This  is  more  than 
the  tonnage  of  supplies  actually  shipped  to 
our  men  during  that  period.  Again,  in  the 
south  and  southwest  Pacific,  we  have  been 
shipping  almost  no  food  to  our  troops  be- 
cause Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  meet- 
ing that  need  for  us,  thus  releasing  ship- 
ping space  for  guns  and  tanks  The  United 
States,  he  pointed  out.  receives  reciprocal 
aid  under  the  lend-lease  agreements  conclud- 
ed with  Great  Britain.  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  seven  other  countries,  and  re- 
ceives specific  aid  for  lUs  troops  abroad  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  fighting  France. 

Lend-lease,  as  Its  sponsors  had  hoped  It 
would,  has  largely  obliterated  the  dollar  sign 
In  evaluating  the  contributions  of  individual 
nations  to  the  )olnt  war  efloit.  Which  is.  oi 
course,  the  way  it  should  be.  As  Mr  Stet- 
tmlus rightly  says.  "There  is  no  standard  ol 
values  by  which  the  loss  of  a  thousand  Rus- 
sian lives  can  be  compared  with  a  thousand 
fighter  planes." 


Paul  Versus  Ruml 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregonlan.  of  Portland.  Oieg.. 
for  February  5.  1943: 

PAUL    VERSUS     RUML 

S'.mply  stated,  the  Ruml  pay -a-^ -you -go 
t.ix  plan  provides  that  this  year's  income, 
instead  of  last  years  income,  shall  be  the 
final  base  for  determining  how  much  one 
owes  In  Federal  Income  taxes  this  year.  No- 
body would  pay  less  than  now  unless  his  in- 
come declined. 

While  It  lends  itself  to  a  monthly  deduc- 
tlon-at-the-source  system.  It  Is  as  impor- 
tantlv  a  plan  to  get  the  taxpayer  out  o'  con- 
stant debt  to  his  Government.  At  present, 
if  he  had  a  taxable  Income  In  1942  and  It 
unexpectedly  fails  In  1943,  he  still  must  pay 
out  of  depleted  Income  cr  out  of  savings  the 
taxes  levied  on  what  he  earned  In  his  im- 
mediately prior  prosperous  year.  Under  the 
Ruml  plan  his  tax  liability  would  cease  when 
hl.s  income  ceased,  or  be  reduced  currently 
with  the  reduction  of  his  income. 

While  in  instances  of  falling  or  disappear- 
ing income  the  Treasury  would  lose  revenues. 
It  would  at  the  same  time  gain  revenues 
from  Incomes  that  currently  rose.  The 
gain  would  substantially;  wash  out  the  losa 
and  the  Treasury  revenue' would  not  be  great- 
ly impaired  If  at  all. 

A  great  merit  of  the  plan  Is  Us  psycholog- 
ical. Its  peace-of-mlnd  effect  upon  those  per- 
tn,-)%  now  struggling  to  pay  out  of  current  in- 
come the  taxes  levied  on  la.*t  year's  income 
and  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  the  In- 
come they  are  now  deriving  and  draining  W 
building   up   a   tax   liability    U,  be   rnei   next 

The  Jicheme  t>  W)  sar."  if)  l"«l'«l  ••'•  simple, 
thi.t  it  ha«  gained  wldespjead  popularity  Un- 
Jottunately  It  6i>rn  not  have  the  Ja'herti'^xl 
of   Treasury  experw,  wlw  glory   1b  ii«»um*d 


right  and  duty  to  sponsor  anything  and 
everything  pertaining  to  revenue  and  taxa- 
tion Bureaucracy  is  the  s«me  In  National 
and  State  Government.  It  Is  Jealous  of  Its 
assumed  prerogatives  from  Randolph  Paul. 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
down  to  Earl  Fisher,  of  the  Oregon  State  Tax 
Commission  Anything  not  of  their  cwn  in- 
vention Is  no  good,  and  they  are  ingenious 
with  undlgestible  statistics  to  prove  it  At.y 
tax  relief  devised  by  someone  who  sits  in  the 
main  assembly  is  an  impudence  that  should 
be  squelched  Be  quiet,  children  Teacher's 
running  the  school 

Naturally  Randolph  Paul  Is  opposed  to  the 
Ruml  plan  It  does  not  come  from  the  Inner 
sanctum  of  Treasury  bureaucrats  And  seem- 
ingly. In  the  eyes  of  the  Treasury  experts,  the 
people  are  financial  guinea  p'g'',  who  must 
.•■■ubmit  to  experiments  by  Treasury  scientists. 
He  and  his  collaborutors  would  try  out  on 
them  heavy  forced  savings  and  extreme  with- 
holding taxes.  Sure  they  are  for  pay-as- 
you-go,  but  on  a  basis  that  the  vast  majority 
of  income  possessors  would  pay  as  they  go 
their  taxes  on  this  year's  Income  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  taxes  on  last  year's  Income 

By  paying  2  years'  taxes  In  1  year  the  vast 
malority,  come  March  15.  1944.  would  be  rut 
of  debt  to  the  Government  and  if  still  reUln- 
Ing  a  spark  of  life  be  available  for  other  ex- 
jjeriments 

Such  Is  the  oppression  that  the  Paul  plan 
for  a  present  withholding  tax  of  19  percent 
(24  percent  with  the  Victory  tax)  means  to 
the  people  It  Is  a  scheme  to  put  In  reverse 
gear  the  purpose*,  of  the  Ruml  plan  to  give 
relief  where  relief  Is  proper  and  to  ease  the 
mental  apprehensions  of  all.  without  cost  to 
Government  Paul  would  increase  the  tax 
tau:den  and  add  Imrredia'e  revenues  to  the 
Treasury 

It  has  come  to  l>e  recognized  and  deplored 
in  Congress  that  the  lawmaking  body  does 
not  have  its  own  experts  and  investigators 
but  must  rely  for  guidance  upon  experts  and 
Investigators  in  the  administrative  depart- 
ment of  Government,  who  have  theories  of 
their  own  on  what  shall  be  the  character  of 
revenue  and  other  complicated  laws,  and  are 
In  position  to  befuddle  and  direct  and  ob- 
struct Various  schemes  are  proposed  for  re- 
storing In  this  particular  the  complet* 
function  of  the  lawmaking  btjdy  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  is  appropriate,  but  Congresa 
does  not  need  to  wait  for  It  to  adopt  the 
Ruml  plan.  The  most  confusing  phase  of  It 
to  the  bureaucrats  Is  Its  simplicity  Congreaa 
can  recognize  simplicity  without  the  aid  or 
support  of  Trea-sury  experts 


Whose  Chin's  Up? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Sp<'aker.  I  consider  the  following  bnef 
in.spirational  mes-sage.  written  by  Mr. 
Thorwald  Siegfried,  of  Los  Angeles,  of 
j.ufacient  value  to  be  Included  in  the 
RecotD.  I  hope  It  will  be  widely  read 
and  w  ill  do  others  a«  much  good  ai>  it  ha« 
done  me.    It  followa: 

wnrmt  cMiw  a  Oft 

Your  rouf*  is  f  lesr  f'/f  the  ii«it  hour  'S* 
next  100  yerd^.;   Jt  wlU   always  b»  ••      Th« 
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nldewalk  under  your  tett  was  Inspected  long 
ago.  1<  ok  at  the  horizon,  and  beynnd! 

A  brilliant  future  will  nt-ver  sprout  from 
the  Boll  ol  present  discouragement  and 
def^pair  Those  %ho  are  convinced  that  men 
and  njovernmenLs  exist  only  to  carry  out  evU 
purposes  dig  pits  fur  themselves  to  fall  Into. 
Better  days  will  conie  in  f-pite  of  the  ob- 
structions they  build  M  'Vtd  i<.)Wftrd  selfish 
uork  by  ihtir  own  hopelessness,  they  *ill  see 
their  treasures  vanish  and  their  fortresses 
tall  In  on  themstiveh.  while  prugreas  turns 
back  the  page  on  them. 

England  nearly  perished  In  the  depths  of 
cynical  financial  calculations;  she  was  saved 
by  faith  in  her  present  and  In  her  future — 
by  courage,  not  by   fear 

Thla  Is  a  choice  which  America,  ten:),  must 
make  The  end  of  th-  war  will  not  lift  that 
necessity,  fur  tt  Is  a  choice  between  life  and 
death— life  that  war  canuot  kill,  cr  death 
uluch  neither  gilt  uor  gold  ran  disguise  hs 
lUe 

America  has  liv.d  by  the  grace  of  God  act- 
ing through  a  hundiul  of  men  at  various 
times  Forty  of  them  on  the  Mat/flower. 
FrankJifl  al-noet  alone;  66  on  tl»e  Declaration 
of  Indfpeudence;  40  on  the  Constitution; 
Washington.  Revere;  Paine;  La.'ayettc;  Jefler- 
Foii.  Jackson;  Houston;  Lincoln;  and  not 
many  with  them.  Long  pauses  and  blank 
spaces  mark  prrlrdj,  of  moni'y  grabbing.  Still. 
m^n  of  insight  and  ccurat,e  eXiSt  and  find 
th?lf  woik  now  mure  than  ever  belore  They 
will  survive  the  Dunkcrtjue  vvhlch  America 
must  evacuate  at  home,  bruised  but  net  dis- 
heartened. They  will  pral.se  the  Lcrd  and 
punctuate  the  record  of  the  days  tt)  come. 
Their  ctnfldence.  their  woiklng  prayers,  their 
common  sense  w'H  be  Justified  by  events. 

"Tlie  steady  gal-,  of  man"  of  which  Whlttler 
ean^  is  a  fact  cf  h:stcry  and  not  mere  pious 
poetry  It  vanishes  only  In  thf  gaze  of  ihise 
v.hase  faint  and  frail  hopes  evaporate  with 
the  sunrise. 

The  unity  which  began  as  Individual,  then 
grew  to  a  family,  a  c!an,  a  nation,  now  be- 
comes racial  as  wc  strive  to  exclude  from  the 
race  the  ancient  and  now  no  longer  useful 
selfishness — tiUrs  and  our  enemies  The  pre s- 
siire  for  that  step  Is  not  merely  fr  m  wis- 
dom but  from  necessity,  and  the  need  for  It 
drives  even  the  ur.wi?e  and  the  unwilling 
Into  the  service  of  the  ideal.  Striving  to 
s.ive  what  Is  alreadv  ln?t  beyond  recovery, 
they  will  acquire  riches  and  Jobs  which 
pr>  phets  have  always  pt'syr-^sed  and  shared 
Our  mass  kinship  obliterates  fancied  di- 
visions. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  men 
willing  to  serve  the  rnce  as  a  whole  cc  u!d 
rely  more  securely  than  new  on  the  ancient 
promise,  "cothlnjj  shall  by  any  means  hurt 
you." 

TiioKw.\LD  SiEcrRirr 

Lv3  A'lgeles,  Calif . 


Civil  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  ccsmcTtcvt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1943 

Mr.s.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  fXW'nd  my  remark.s.  I  include  c.vcerpts 
from  a  debate  held  in  the  Hr)u.<;e  of  Ciim- 
mon.s  on  December  17,  1942.  on  civil 
aviation. 

I  believe  that  a  close  study  of  this 
debate  will  greatly  reward  every  Member 
of  Congress.    And  if  read,  it  should  go 


far  to  persuadi.'  our  own  people  of  the 
importance,   even   in   times   of    war.   of 
strengthening    and    planning    our    civil 
aviation. 
The  excerpts  follow: 

Mr.  Perkins  (Stroud).  Before  the  war  we 
had  a  number  cf  detaites  tn  civil  aviation. 
Those  debates  Uok  place  because  thery  was 
in  this  House  a  large  body  of  opinion  that 
all  wa.s  not  well  with  civil  Hviatlon  I  can 
assure  the  Government  that  there  Is  still  In 
the  House  and  Ir.  the  country  a  body  of  opin- 
ion which  is  pe-turbed  about  the  pt-sition. 
The  other  reason  for  those  debates  was  the 
treatment  meted  out  t<^)  the  pilots  At  that 
time  the  pilots  were  treated  as  unt^^iuchables, 
a-s  men  void  of  Intelligence  and  bereft  of  rea- 
son. The  Air  Ministry,  the  Air  Council,  and 
the  operating  company  would  none  of  them 
even  net^otlate  with  the  pilots"  organization 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  situation  has 
changed  Never  have  the  relations  been  bet- 
ter between  the  pilots'  organization  and  the 
At  Ministry  ai;d  the  operating  company 
Tlie  door  Is  not  only  ajar  but  wide  open,  and 
e\ery  necessary  subject  is  disrnssed  between 
tt.ein  But  there  is  one  rattier  sir.all  per- 
se nal  matter  which  the  pilot^^  have  asked  me 
to  mention.  When  the  Prime  M:n;sler  wer.t 
to  Russia,  when  Lord  and  Lady  Halifax  flew 
oVfr  to  America,  and  when  the  Pnmi'  Min- 
ister of  S^juth  Africa  went  back  to  South 
Africa,  they  chose,  for  some  uuexpluined  rea- 
son, a  comparatively  Inexperienct^d  pilot,  a 
rran  who  holds  no  British  flying  qualiflcailou 
a'  all.  and  who,  in  fact.  Is  not  a  British  sub- 
ject. These  old  pilots,  who  have  been  car- 
rying the  torch  of  British  aviation  for  20 
years.  rci?ard  that  action  of  the  Air  Minister 
a.i  a  personal  ollght  I  ask  the  Under  Secre- 
tary to  use  his  lnflt:ence  with  thi  A:r  Min- 
istry and  with  the  members  of  the  Govrrn- 
niont  generally  to  do  cvorythlnj;  In  lhe:r 
power  to  fly  British  In  future. 

My  quarrel  today  is  not  with  th"  operating 
company,  as  on  previous  occasions,  but  partly 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Air  and  partly 
with  the  paymaster  peneral  I  wi'^h  to  cross 
swords  with  the  Secretary  of  State  beciuse  he 
represents  the  Air  Council.  The  Air  Council 
never  has  been  intercbled  in  civil  aviation 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  ever  will  be  inter- 
ested in  civil  aviation.  It  is  commonly  re- 
ported outside  that  the  only  time  when 
members  of  the  Air  Council  are  interested  In 
civU  aviation  is  when  they  aie  tfetting  rather 
elderly  and  are  looking  nnii-.d  for  dir^vtor- 
shijis  in  t:je  ope  atiriK  compan.es  My  quar- 
rel w.th  li.e  payma-ster  general  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  ini- 
tiate a  n<  w  era  of  world  tian.sp<.)rt.  I  know 
what  the  paymaster  general  is  thinking  He 
Is  thlnkln  r  of  that  old  Dutch  proverb.  "Youn  : 
n.en  think  old  men  are  fooib.  old  men  know 
young  men  to  b«'  s*.)." 

But.  fortunately,  I  am  neither  old  nor 
youne  but  mlddle-ased  1  am  sorry  for  my 
right  honoreble  and  learned  friend,  being 
suddenly  pltchfrrked  Into  this  civil  aviation 
arena.  He  has  to  make  decisions  and  to 
maki  them  soon  —which  will  nflect  the  whole 
future  o(  world  tran.^pjrt,  which  I  believe 
will  divide  wlioiher  we  are  to  remain  a  flrst- 
cl.tse  (ower.  which  wlU  decide  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  l(Jb  years  of  peacr  or  ever- 
reoutrint;  w  ,rs  H?  h.is  my  svn-.pathy  For 
some  reason  mv  right  honorable  and  learned 
friond  Ls  at  ihs  moment  finding  it  difflcuit 
to  come  to  certain  conclusion."". 

In  August  14}l  an  interdepartmental  cf  m- 
mittee  was  set  un  to  expl  're  the  position  and 
to  advue  the  M  nister  That  committee  Is- 
suxi  an  interim  report  11  months  ago  I 
undor.'^tand — 1  may  be  wronp;— th.it  that  re- 
port was  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  policy 
questions  to  the  Cabinet.  Until  these  ques- 
tions of  policy  are  settled  this  committee 
cannot  go  on  lurctloning  usefully  I  do  not 
know    what    is    causing    the    delay.     Eieveu 


months  Is  a  long  time.  Perhaps  the  repcrt 
has  been  mislaid,  perhaps  it  h  .s  been  pigeo  i- 
holed.  or  perhaps  It  has  slipped  my  rig  it 
honorable  and  learned  friend  s  meniiiry  I 
urt'e  him,  with  all  the  power  I  have,  to  cone 
to  some  cunciusion  now  Until  he  decices 
these  matters,  nothing  can  be  d-ine  for  t.ie 
luture.  no  plans  ran  tx-  laid,  and  lo 
decisions  made  Unfortunately,  while  he  is 
considering  this  matter— If  he  15— Pan  Am(  r- 
Ican  Airways  are  stretching  their  tenacles  all 
over  the  world  I  im  not  in  any  way  a:i- 
tagonislic  to  the  great  American  Nation  I 
believe  that  It  is  vital  that  in  the  future  we 
should  cooperate  with  the  Americans  In  uir 
tr.mspcrt  I  foresee  that  unless  we  do  as 
itocn  hs  the  armistice  comes  thi  re  will  b:  a 
race  between  the  Aniericans  and  ourselves  to 
control  the  airlines  of  the  world  We  fh  ill 
have  practically  no  airplanes  to  compe.e. 
except  thoee  loaned  to  u^  under  lense-lei  d. 
If  we  try  to  run  airlines  with  thcs.^  loaned 
to  us  by  the  Americans  frlctlcn  Is  Intvitable. 
I  urge  the  Governnient  now,  bt-fc  re  we  get  to 
that  stage,  to  call  a  conference  with  our 
American  allies,  to  settle  once  and  for  all 
which  particular  sphere  ot  liifiuence  will  be- 
long to  each  country  Oth.'rwl-se.  1  am  con- 
vinced there  will  be  friction,  and  we  might 
even  have  another  Bif-ton  tea  pnrty 

In  the  Pacific  tl^ie  Americans  have  a  com- 
plete monopoly.  As  fnr  a.s  I  can  see,  th<  re 
is  no  prospect  of  a  British  air  line  ever  opi  r- 
atlng  in  the  Pacific  In  the  Souih  Allan  ic 
also  the  Americans  have  a  complete  monop- 
oly. In  the  North  Atlantic — and  I  Include 
the  southern  route  of  the  North  Atlantic  — 
I  believe  that  for  every  British-owned  ilr 
liner  crossing  it  there  are  at  leiiit  two  Amer- 
ican. Th.it  is  a  very  conservative  figure  Of 
our  machines  operating,  every  one  Is  of  Am  r- 
Ican  manufacture  We  have  in  this  ccun'ry 
only  two  civil  aircraft  capable  of  flying  the 
Atlantic — the  ChampiC'i  and  the  Cathay  In 
Africa  the  American.s  were  gi\tn  an  entr  >e. 
I  understand,  from  an  an. wer  I  have  been 
given,  that  that  entree  was  only  for  1  yi  ar 
and  that  cfter  that  year  American  civil  av  a- 
tlon.  as  far  as  Africa  was  concerned,  v.ould  be 
militarize'!  I  b<lirve  that  It  has  been  ml',!- 
tarlzed.  But  what  is  the  difference?  It  Is 
the  same  people;  it  is  the  same  orv^anizaticn; 
It  Is  the  same  ulrdrcmes.  Everything  Is  ex- 
actly the  same,  except  that  the  men  who  tre 
running  the  line.  Instead  of  wearing  bov.er 
hats  and  umbrella.s.  are  now  wearing  tin 
hats  and  gi«  masks  It  l.«  merely  a  change 
of  uniform  I  trust  that  the  Under  Secretary 
does  not  believe  that  the  Americans  after  t  le 
war  are  going  gracefully  to  retire  from  Afri<  a 
If  he  believes  that,  he  Is  the  only  person  In 
the  world  connected  with  British  aviation 
who  do«-s  Also.  I  understand— 1  hope  I  t-m 
wrong— that  we  shall  shortly  see  the  Ame  l- 
ran  an  lines  operating  from  Aden  and  f re  ra 
India      So  much   for   the  flying  side. 

Now  the  production  side  As  the  House 
knows,  some  time  ago  an  agreement  wa-s  rr- 
rlved  at  with  America  by  wl.ich  we  woild 
make  the  small  aircraft  — the  ft  hter  nlrcn  ft 
and  the  sm.iller  bombers — whereas  they  on 
their  side  would  make  the  bl'  transport  mi- 
chlncs  which  could  flv  over  thr  Atlantic.  As 
a  result  of  that  agreement  there  are  new 
coming  off  the  stocks  in  very  lar<;e  numbfrs 
in  America  the  mo.n  modern  transport  m  i- 
chtnes  the  world  has  ever  .seen  These  ma- 
chines are  coming  In  lar^e  nu:nbers  to  i.ll 
the  Internal  air  lines  in  America  and  nUo  to 
the  air  tran.^port  command  M  ichlius  s\i.-h 
as  the  new  fonr-erg'ned  Dougi.^  the  we  1- 
known  DC  3.  the  two-engined  Dcuplas.  are 
now  pouring  off  the  production  Ines  and  are 
equipping  American  lines  In  'he  almast  iri- 
m»*diate  future  we  shall  .>:ee  coniinc  out  frcm 
the  American  fat  tones  jiircraft  at  least  twire 
as  b:g  as  anything  even  contemplated  In  tl  is 
country. 

What  Is  our  position?  British  Overspsfl 
Airways  have  a  cotisiderable  numi>er  of  a  r- 
craft.    It  is  probably  not  lu  iL-j  public  Inlir- 
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Mt  th»t  I  shruld  dlrulpe  the  exact  number.   I 
but  at  this  moment  they  are  using  daily  13 
different  types,  and  in  the  near  future  they 
will   be   using    17  different  types      As  far   as 
engines   are  concerned,   they   are   now   using 
14  difTerent  types     This  mixed  as>orimeiit  of 
aircraft  cc)nsists  partly  of  old  cri>cks.  5,  6.  7, 
years  old.  many  of   them  ripe  for  tlie  scrap-    , 
iieap.     It  consists  partly  ot    Rovdl   Air   Force 
throw-outs,  crumbs  from  the  rich  man  s  table,   i 
machines  v^hich  the  Royal  Air  Force  do  not    j 
want,  and  partly,  owing  to  the  generosity  of    i 
cur  American  (iiends.  modern  American  ma- 
chines.    Luckily  there  has  been  a  very  sub- 
stantial sweettnmp   of   these  American   ma-    { 
chines,  and  now  well  over  half  of  the  British    ( 
Overseas  Airway«  machines  are  equipped  with    \ 
American  engines  and  nearly  a  haU.  but  not 
quite,  cf   the  British   Overseas   Airways  ma-    [ 
chines    are    entirely    American       It    must    be 
obvious  to  anyone  how  utterly  impossible  it    | 
Is  to  run  an  air  line  with  this  mixed  assort-    , 
ment  of  machines  and  engines 

What  is  our  future  position?  And  this 
Is  where  I  quarrel  with  the  Minister  of  Air- 
craft Production.  His  parliamentary  secre- 
tary has  admitted  in  this  House  that  no  or- 
ders have  been  placed  for  genuine  civil  ma- 
chines, r.o  plans  are  in  hand  and  no  designs 
are  being  considered  at  present  either  for  a 
civil  engine  or  for  a  civil  aircraft  I  know 
what  the  Governm.ent  will  answer  They 
will  6RV.  "Ah.  have  you  not  heard  cf  the 
yo'*.-.'  I  have  heard  of  the  Yoik  The 
York  was  not  destf^tied  as  a  civil  machine; 

it  wa.'i  designed  as  a  tximber  and  then  was 
converted  to  use  with  the  Army  I  am  fully 
aware  that  that  machine  is  an  ideal  machine 
for  civil  airways  but  -and  facts  speak  for 
themselves— not  a  single  one  ha.<^  yet  been 
made  available  for  British  air  transport  My 
honorable  and  t-allant  friend  will  talk  ab(  ut 
another  machine  which  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  mention  in  public,  but  I  can  call 
It  the  W  The  W  Is  a  Royal  Air  Force 
outcast  It  was  designed  for  the  Royal  Air 
Force  and  for  some  mysterious  reas<m  the 
Royal  Air  Force  did  not  like  it.  and  so  they 
are  generously  handing  it  over  to  civil  avia- 
tion—another outcast,  another  case  of 
crumbs  from  the  rich  mans  table.  I  allege 
that  at  this  moment  we  have  neither  in  this 
country  nor  m  the  Empire  any  modern  British 
civil  machine  and  that  there  are  no  plan.s 
for  producing  a  modern  British  machine  any- 
where in  existence. 

It    is   always   easy   to    be   critical    but   it   is 
always  much  harder  to  put  up  constructive 
sucgfsticns      1  do  not  believe  that  the  pass 
is  yet  completely  sold     I  believe  that  we  can 
retrieve  the  position  partly  if  we  uke  action 
now      I    want    to   detain    the    House   another 
3  or  4   minutes   Just   to  put   up  one   or   two 
suggestions     First  of  all  the  short-term  pro- 
gram, the  immediate  program      Surely  It  is 
not  beyond  us  to  bring  British  Overseas  Air- 
ways up  to  date?     1  am  told  that  if  the  Air 
Mintftiy  or  rather  If   the   Air  Council,  that 
reactionary  Air  Council,  would  release  but  30 
machines  at  once--20  Yorks  and  10  Bunder- 
lands— we  Would  at  any  rate  be  able  to  look 
Pan-American    in   the    fate      I    fully   expect 
that  we  shall  be  told  that  we  may  be  going 
to  get  one  or  two  Sunderlands      I  hope  that 
that   Is   true      I    also  hope,   if   we   are  going 
to    get     th'se    Sunderlands,     they     will     be 
equipped  with  what  is  known  as    'full  feath- 
ered   airscrews  ■•     I    am    told   by   my    friends 
that  the  idea  is  they  will  not  have  this  ele- 
mentary safety  device      It  seems  to  me  al- 
most criminal  that  the  highly  important  peo- 
ple who  now  use  our  air  lines  shculd  be  asked 
to  fly  on  machines  that  have  not  this  elemen-    J 
tary  safety  device      I  am  told  that  the  Srcre-    i 
tary  of  State  wf.l  say.  "Fancy  talking  of  10    | 
Sunderlands  or   20   Ycrks.     Why.   it   is   quite    ^ 
lmpo<<sible      We  want  every  machine  we  can    ^ 
possibly  get  tn  order  to  bomb  Germany  "    Will 
It  really  make  any  difference  to  the  bombing 
loads  on  Germany  If  20  of   these  Yorks  are 
takea   and    instead   of   990   machines   going 


over  on   one  night  there   ar«  only   970?    I 
cannot  believe  that   the   releasing  of   aO  of 
these  modern  machines  will  really  have  any 
effect  whatever  on  our  attack  upon  Germany. 
There  are  four  advantages  of  this  scheme. 
I  am  told  that.  If  we  could  only  get  these  20 
Yorks,   It  would  be  possible  to  scrap  up  to 
60  of  the  old  crocks  now  being  xised  by  Brit- 
ish   Overseas    Airways,    resulting    in    a    great 
saving  in  personnel,  expense,  time,  and  spares.   | 
The  second  advantage  is  that  we  could  look    ■ 
Pan-American  Airways  in  the  face  now.  and    i 
If  a  conference  took  place  we  could  bargain 
with    them    on    equal    terms.      Thirdly,    we    j 
would  have  something  which  would  enable  us    i 
to  hold  our  own  for   probably  2  years  after 
the   armistice,    because   we   have    the   Y'orks 
for  the  long-distance  lines  and  the  boats  for 
the  Empire  service,  and  provided  we  are  al- 
lowed   to    keep    them    under    lend-lea.se    we 
would  have   the  Lodestars  for  the  European 
services     The  fourth  advantage  Is  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  fleet  would  then  be  British,  and 
Instead  of  17  types  with  14  engines,  we  would 
have  3  types  with  3  engines. 

Now.   the  long-term   policy.     I   and  many 
honorable  members  have  advcKated  thus  be- 
fore.   Surely  the  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  take 
civil  aviation  away  from  the  Air  Ministry  and 
hand    it    over    to    s*  me    other    department. 
Secondly,  are  we  really  "^ise  In  con'-entratlng 
after   the    war   on    one   chosen    instrument? 
Would   It  not   be  better,   in    view  cf   what   is 
going    to   happen    after   ilie   war.   to   have    at 
least  two  or.  if  possible,  three  chosen  instru- 
ments?   Thirdly,  v^ould  It  not  be  possible  to 
set  up  a  committee  now  with  instructions  to 
publLsh    a    report    to    the    Government    not 
less  thftn  3  months  hence  to  consider  civil 
aviation  in  all  its  aspects.    I  do  not  mean  to 
consider    only    air    hners       I    mean    gliding, 
light  airplane  clubs,  private  flying,  etc      If  we 
had   that  committee  and   if  we  could  pet   a 
report,  something  In  writing  and  something 
on  which  to  work,  then  I  believe  we  would 
have   done  something   by   initiating   this  de- 
bate     The     fourth     suggestion     is    that     we 
shculd    design    at    once    three    aircraft    and 
three    engines    for    the    future       I    know    the 
Under  Secretary  will  say  that  we  have  no  de- 
signers.    If    he   really   believes   that   we   are 
short   cf   designers   In    this   country.   I    hope 
he  will  discuss  the  matter  with  the  marines. 
Has   he   never    heard    of    Sir    Roy    Fedden? 
Surely  Sir  Roy  Fedden  would  have  been  far 
better   employed  designing    the   civil   engine 
for    the    future    instead    of    going    off    on    a 
stamp-licking  expedition  to  America. 

But  I  am  not  without  hope  for  the  future. 
For  the  last  3  years  I  have  been  flying  with 
the  grand  young  men  cf  the  Royal  Air  Force. 
I  know  something  of  their  thcughts,  dreams, 
and  ideals,  and  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  when  they  come  out  of  uniform  they 
will  net  be  satisfied  with  ships  and  trains: 
they  will  want  something  different  and  some- 
thing faster,  and  not  even  the  reactionary 
Air  Council  will  be  able  to  hold  them  back. 
They  know  what  they  want,  and  they  will  get 
it  There  is.  however,  another  reason  why  I 
have  not  given  up  hope.  The  public  con- 
science is  now  tieginning  to  awake  on  this 
matter  I  have  noticed  that  In  the  daily 
press  there  have  been  several  articles  on  this 
subject  recently.  Even  that  profound  and 
dogmatic  paper  The  Times  is  awakening. 
They  published  an  article  a  week  ago  al>cut 
the  need  for  shipping  companies  to  take  up 
this  matter  I  hope  they  will,  and  I  also  hcpe 
that  every  director  of  these  companies  will  sit 
down  and  read  the  repcrt  of  the  American 
Maritime  Commission  on  this  subject.  That 
report  was  published  nearly  5  years  ago  after 
the  Commlfsion  had  been  set  up  to  advise  the 
American  Government  as  to  whether  that 
great  country  should  go  in  for  supershlps  cf 
the  Queen  Mary  class  cr  super  air  liners. 
After  the  most  exhaustive  Inquiry  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  comparatively 
slow  ships  cannot  compete  with  fast  aircraft. 
Six  large  flying  beats  of  the  future— and  the 


future  Is  very  near— can  carry  In  1  year  over 
the  Atlantic  more  paaeenger*  than  the  Queen 
Mary.  The  trip  will  Uke  10  hours  or  less 
against  the  5  davs  of  the  superllner.  Pas- 
sengers will  travel  at  great  height*  In  pressure 
cabins,  above  all  the  bad  weather,  and  air  snd 
seasickness  will  become  a  thing  of  the  pa*t. 
People  will  have  in  those  10  hours  approxi- 
mately the  same  standard  of  comfort  as  have 
the  people  who  now  travel  to  Scotland  si 
night  in  an  English  sleeper. 

If  we  do  not  start  to  design  these  machines 
now.   other    people    will      Other    people    will 
control  cur  trade  routes;   they  will  get  our 
trade:    the  pound   sterling   will   not   buy  an 
ounce  of  confetti:  the  Bevertdge  Report  wlU 
become  an  Interesting  relic  of  the  past,  and 
we  shall  dwindle  until  we  become  a  second- 
class  power      Never  were  the  stakes  so  high 
as  they  are  now.  and  never  was  there  such  a 
grand  opportunity  as  we  have  now.     Did  all 
those  early  pioneers  in  flying  who  gave  their 
lives  to  produce  modern  aircraft  and  all  those 
grand  young  beys  who  gave  their  lives  In  the 
last  war  and  in  this,  do  so  In  order  to  produce 
aeroplanes  to  perpetuate  permanent   blitaes 
every  20  years,  or  did  they  do  It  because  peo- 
ple believed,  as  every  pilot  believes,  that  the 
aeroplane  has  been  given  to  us  to  bring  about 
an    era    of    permanent    peace    and    an    un- 
dreumt-cf    measure    of    happiness    In    this 
world      As  I  have  said,  there  Is  a  grand  op- 
portunity     I   wonder  whether   the   Secretary 
of    State    for    Air.    his    air    council    and    the 
paymaster  general  will  take  It.    If  only  they 
had  one  tiny  particle  of  the  foresight  of  that 
old    and   great    poet    Thomas   Gray.   who.  205 
years  ago.   prophesied   the   future  of   British 
civil   aviation.     He  saldi 
"The  time  will  come  when  thcu  shalt  lift 
thine  eyes 
To  watch  the  long-drawn  battle  In  the  skies. 
While  aged  peasants,  too  amazed  for  words. 
Stare  at  the  flying  fleet  of  wondrous  birds. 
England,  so  long  mistress  of  the  sea. 
Where      wind      and      waves      confess      her 

sovereignty. 
Her  ancient  traditions  yet  on  high  she  bore 
And  reigned  the  sovereign  of  the  conquered 
air." 
Group  Captain  Wright  (Birmingham.  Erd- 
ington)     I    think    the   House    is   grateful    to 
mv  honorable  friend  the  member  for  Stroud 
(Mr    Perkins)    for  raising  thU  matter  today. 
Certainly  I  would  like  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  excellent  speech  to  which  we  have  Just 
listened  and  which  was  delivered  in  his  usual 
breezy   and  forthright  style 

I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  so  frequently 
that  I  find  It  difflcuit  to  add  very  much  to 
the  case  I  have  put  forward  on  so  many  occa- 
sions in  the  past.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  we  can 
gain  very  much  by  going  back  and  worrying 
about  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  mistakes 
which  today  are  so  clear  and  obvious.  For 
instance  I  suppose  one  of  the  worst  mistakes 
we  made  In  recent  years  was  the  sacrlflclng 
of  the  trans-African  route.  At  thi  time  those 
of  us  who  saw  clearly  what  would  happen 
did  not  fall  to  raise  our  voices,  but  It  was  of 
no  avail  The  greatest  mistake  we  have  made 
m  the  past,  of  course,  was  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Air  Ministry,  In  spite  of  what  was 
said  m  this  House  over  and  over  again,  to 
envisage  that  when  the  war  broke  out  the 
right  policy  was  not  to  shut  down  civil  avia- 
tion but  to  develop  and  encourage  It.  because 
it  would  be  such  a  very  necessary  ancillary 
part  of  the  war  machine.  As  a  result  of  the 
failure  to  envisage  that,  this  country  U  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  suiUble  transport  ma- 
chines today. 

We  have  been  Jockeyed  Into  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  dlfBcult  political  situa- 
tion, from  which  It  U  not  so  easy  now,  with 
our  commitment*  to  the  war  effort,  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves  I  realUte  how  difficult  It 
Is  at  the  present  time  to  develop  an  air 
'  liner  for  the  future.  I  think  there  is  some- 
j    thing  to  be  said  for  those  who  argue  th«t  we 
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do  not  yrt  krrnw  how  lont;  the  war  will  last 
and  th«t  development  in  mlrcraft  and  en- 
gine pT.-ductlon  IS  so  rapid  and  great  that 
even  if  we  were  Ui  deRian  to<Jav  what  was 
thtiucht  to  be  a  nultable  inmsport  liner  Tor 
the  future.  It  might  we!l  beeome  out  of  date 
very  snon  That,  howe^-er  Is  I  think,  a  re- 
BCtionarv-  rUw  and  even  «t  the  rif^k  of  hav- 
tni?  %'■>  BrrBn  dur  cWsiRns  the  worst  would 
h«  that  we  shnuld  hnve  t.>  keep  bringing 
them  up  to  d:it.---I  still  think  we  oueht  to 
nnd  time  to  explore  the  BltuRtu>n  One  of 
th"»  renaons  why  my  honorsble  friend  t;nd  I 
partiriU-.rlv  wanted  to  raise  this  matu-r  to- 
day Je  that  thf-r-  Is  und  njbtedlv.  at  lonp 
lavt.  a  RTent  wnkentni?  of  iTittrest  In  eivil  ] 
aviation  ihroiinhout  the  country.  Thl«  in-  i 
terest  h;i«  been  arou«<^  l«reelv  becnuse  the  I 
ainilatje  hna  proved  Itself  the  de  minant  fac- 
wjr  III  the  succcj«?lul  pniseciiUon  cf  tnodern 
war  This  was.  of  coarse,  prtiphesled  by  many 
of  us  in  those  happier  yeain  when,  on  Utf  fioor 
of  the  H<-use.  we  fou^-ht  at  nrular  intervals 
what  U-B8  known  as  "the  taaitle  of  the  ad- 
miraia  ~  In  the  same  wa>  tixiny,  we  pn>ph?sy 
that  U;e  airplfine  will  also  prove  t-o  be  the 
dominant  f»clor  in  the  suoeeiisful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  peace 

Uv    honoraljle   friend   h;:s  stated   that   the 
future   oi    thl.-<   great   commonwealth    of    na- 
tions,  mav    well   depend    on    h  >w    we    handie 
vhis  mutitr.  ami  in  that  1   caiuiiit  do  oLher- 
wtse    than    »tioleh«"6rvedly    agn  c    with    him 
Allh.>uj?h  we  are  rat>in«;  thi    m  itter  now.  we 
do    not    expect    that    the    Government    will 
ne«w»«rlly    t>e    able    to    divulRe    Ui    v;s    Kuch 
plar.a  as   they  may   be  developing.   It   uidied 
they  are  dtVfloping  ativ.  at  Uie  present  time 
We   uppreciaii"   that    the  futurr  devt-lopnient 
(if  clvii  aviation  must  very  Iftriji-Iy  depend  on 
the  .'hnpe  ctT  the  world  when  hostilitle?  c.-Mise 
When   I    refer   to   the  shape  of   the  world    I 
do  not  meat!  »t  rruch  Its  pe<'>i;r;iph;c:il  shape. 
becati.se   I    think    u    Is   agreed    that    none   of 
the  United  Nation.*   is  se»'klMK  to  alter  very 
much     the    Reii^raphical     formation     of     the 
worjri:  1  am  referrinj?  t.>  1t«  shape  pulitically. 
Obvicuslv,  the  whok-  fu'iirt-  of  clvM  aviatjon, 
ns  of  so  nnany  other  features  of  rectmstnic- 
tion.  must  drt>end  on  the  d'Tree  of  cx^ipera- 
tliin  or  o'herwi-e  which  will  exi^t  :imon«;  the 
naliPua  when  t»o8tiUti«»  cwi>*e       If  we  *re  to 
continue     tiie     present     uniried     cixiperaiion 
which  we  are  using  x)  «ticces».fullv  u^  pro.se- 
cute  the  war    then  Indeed  the  tulure  c»f  civil 
aviation  can  be  dealt   witli  auocessfully    and 
I  think  the  future  wtll  be  bupht,  but  if  wo 
are  to  return  to  a  condiUim  of  m.sAiic.  un- 
re.-trlcted  International  pompetitioti.  the  fu- 
ture of  civil   avialinu.  as  t»I   *t)   many   ether 
features    of    recount  rue  I  Ion.    will    be   excecd- 
lAgiy    black 

There  are.  honTTvr.  thinps  which  we  ciui  d^) 
now.  and  whKh  we  aiwuld  b-  doing  I!  we 
AjMUme  that  we  are  to  hav»^  this  coopenition. 
then  we  can  envisage  certain  Um^  upoti 
Which  civU  avlatton  will  develop.  As  bi>ou 
m  we  PHU  eavlfa^  a  completely  Internation- 
nliacd  air-traopport  service  n-orklnR  all  over 
the  world,  we  can  eii\  tsaf;e  a  nuxiiflcatiou  of 
thHt  wliereby  Uie  K''<^t  powers  would  more 
or  lea-  control  certain  aones  of  Influ-tice,  and 
their  indlvklual  systems  wcuid  be  lnterli>okfd 
and  geared  tofcther  ao  as  to  pn^duce  that 
world  s>-8tetn  of  tran.^>ft  We  can  envisage 
a  sitURtiim  in  which  there  would  be  free  aivd 
uiire&incted  u^**  ol  bcUi  air  and  airpttrta  I 
cannot  believe  that  under  any  Bysiem  of 
cuoperatlon  we  ahall  return  tu  the  dnrk  days 
of  reaUictlon  when  a  country  thcHtght  it  wiis 
Improper  for  another  country  to  fly  tn  what 
It  reKarded  a«  its  air— that  t«.  Uie  tur  over 
Its  own  territory— and  when  there  weie  evil 
and  dUcnmiuating  influences  at  woik  as 
to  who  ahouid  uae  a  particular  airport.  I 
cannot  believe  we  shall  return  to  those  days. 
Therefore.  tJiere  Is  a  aeries  of  c>bv:cus  lines 
on  which  the  matter  can  be  considered,  and 
e^Lct\  at  these  policies,  whichever  mny  be 
adopted,  will  automatically  raise  a  whole  list 


(rf  difS'-ulttes  and  proWemB  which  will  have 
vo  be  solved. 

I  suei?est  that  if  we  leave  oonsideration  of 
the  whole  system  until  the  end  of  hostilities, 
these  problems  will  never  get  the  proper  con- 
sideration which  they  shovUd  haw,  and  we 
jihall  return  U>  a  sUte  of  chaotic  corlusion 
in  which  there  can  be  no  property  planned  co- 
operation The  ilitBrullies  run  on  Uiese  lines. 
L*?t  us  suppose  that  we  shall  have  an  intet- 
natloiially  contrrJled  system  of  air  transport. 
Shun  we  liave  a  general  pocd  of  deiicns  and 
improvements^  S^^all  we  dcstpn  machines 
inttrnationally  '  How  shuU  we  produce  them, 
ami  will  the  c<tu  Ties,  all  working  tn  coopera- 
tion, be  pivcn  a  standard  machine  to  make 
at  rfgular  internals  so  that  there  is  a  fair 
sharing  out  of  vhe  great  industry  which  is 
b^iuod  to  grow  up  c«)nsrqurnt  upon  this  de- 
vel<  pment  cf  now  tran^part?  Will  the  rxjun- 
tries  be  gH-en  th  ise  orders  under  some  regu- 
lar sy-tem.  or  will  they  com[»ete  in  toe  open 
murktt  urdcr  p:  ;ce  tenders?  All  tho.se  are 
points  which  should  be  rec^ivin..;  ccnsldera- 
ti(  II  Pt  the  prtf>  nt  time,  so  that  we  mny  be 
ready  to  mevt  ea<:b  and  any  of  t-he  sltuationi 
that  Will  arise 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  wi'-h  to 
refer  before  ciinc!udin<?  my  reraarks  It  Is  a 
subject  to  which  I  make  no  apolngirs  f<  r  re- 
turning, a'lhourh  it  was  rr.ised  by  it>e  hon- 
oiable  lady  the  member  for  Fr<ime  i  Mrs 
Tate)  most  eHfcnvely  when  the  HoU5e  went 
into  comnruttet'  on  the  a'.r  c'^Uraates  a  few 
tnonth.s  ai;o  C)n  that  occasion  I  supported 
ttw  honorable  lady  Thp  question  was  the 
condition  of  tU^  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation  I  do  not  want  araiii  to  reiter- 
ate the  obvious  fsilings  which  were  stated 
quae  clearly  at  that  time,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  that  even  ns  th?  re.'iult  of  those  d.sclo- 
."lu-es  noUjiiie  whatever  has  l>ecn  done  ^n  the 
mtantime  If  «  p  were  in  a  time  of  peace, 
we  should  have  m  the  Uiitish  Oversea.'-  Air- 
ways Corporntior  all  the  makings  of  another 
CadmsTi  cximrnlttee  and  an  et^ually  bad  re- 
port Tin-  corporation  is  seethini^  with  di:'- 
content  inside  This  is  w'^ll  known  I  think 
th-*  fact  Ls  aciu»  lly  admifed  even  by  lh"se 
in  control,  but  it  is  mo-t  recrrttab'e  th-at  the 
directors  wtll  not  fuce  the  situation  and  w;ll 
not  Btaud  up  if  It  Is  'lercssary.  e\'*^!i  to  my 
richt  hoinrable  and  gallant  friend  at  tlie 
Air  Utnistry 

When  1  spoke  r  n  the  matter  on  the  air  esti- 
mates. 1  said  1  Uioucht  the  director  grneral 
wiis  a  flisi-clH.ss  man  who  would  tackle  t*ie 
job  T  rei;rt  t  to  say.  although  I  know  thnt 
the  whole  situation  h«a  been  put  most  clearly 
to  me.  altbitzgh  he  has  been  appealed  to  to 
take  action  he  has  proved  himself  In  the  end. 
like  the  others  t<)  l>e  weak  and  not  cspeble 
of  standing  up  to  the  )ob  So  there  is  some- 
thing there  which  should  and  can  t)e  de.ilt 
with,  and  there  Is  no  excuse  for  not  deal:n«; 
with  it  It  is  ref.lly  not  fair  to  tne  British 
Overeeas  Airways  Corporation,  which  after 
all  Is  the  chcsen  In.strunient  of  this  House 
and  was  purchiised  frotn  tl>e  shareholders  in 
Imperial  Airways  nnd  British  Airways  at  very 
fair  prices  ar.d  a  deal  made  almost  when  the 
war  was  uj>on  uf  which  ha,-  turned  out  very 
much  to  thtir  adtantage  as  things  are  today 
It  ts  not  fair  to  the  national  interest,  to  civil 
aviation  in  the  fjture,  nor  to  himself  that 
he  should  postpur.e  dealing  with  this  matter. 
because  ho  Is  very  busy  until  he  feels  that 
he  cun  ruai:c  It  more  or  less  a  uhole-tune  Job. 
The  matter  shouli  be  tackled  at  once.  ITie 
Air  Ministry  has  been  the  grave  cvf  a  $ood 
many  political  reputations,  ily  n^ht  hmi- 
orable  and  g.'illant  friend  is  one  of  the  tew 
who  have  enhanced  their  reputatious.  I 
beg  of  him  to  zhox  once  again  that  keennets 
which  he  used  to  show  (Ui  tlie  back  bet.ches 
in  the  rJd  days  uhcii  he  was  a  dirt<t<5f  of 
Brltuli  Airways  and  so  not  take  any  risk  of 
losing  the  very  jjreat  coohdenee  which  the 
House  hu&  m  him. 


Sir  LiNUSAT  EvnuuiD  flleltcml  The  lr,Bt 
war  was  really  the  bekjinnlng  of  avlatk.n. 
Out  of  the  last  war  civil  aviation  was  bo-n. 
It  IS  only  18  years  ago  that  Imperial  Airw»  ys 
Itself  was  fonned  out  cff  the  amalgnmatl  m 
of  the  four  companies  then  mnnmq  betwf  en 
lx>ndon  and  Paris  We  have  during  the  loit 
few  weeks  be«n  dlsc^wsln-  vrtnous  plai.s  or 
the  future  of  the  country  after  the  war  It 
1«  not  generally  well  understood  that  altho^igh 
aviation  it -^ll  means  speed,  there  »s  pro»Mi»>ly 
nothing  that  takes  longer  tlian  the  prepaia- 
tions  ff>r  aviation.  You  can  put  sfxial  re- 
form* Into  oiierallon  and  have  reports  wltl  in 
a  few  nvonths,  but  it  takes  several  years  le- 
fore  you  can  get  a  new  design  of  aircr;  ft 
Into  the  air  arranelnc  landing  grounds  prop- 
erly and  bU  the  other  thlni^s  that  are  nec<  s- 
sary  There  is  no  doubt  thi^t  we  have  arrived 
Bt  the  moment  when  scmethirc  must  be 
done  to  speed  un  avia-ion  after  the  war  We 
lex*  upon  ourselves  as  a  first-class  naticn. 
We  have  never  had  first-class  civil  uvtatlrn. 
We  have  been  a  ^ing  v^-ay  behind  other  cou  i- 
tTles  We  could  not  even  compete  with  t  le 
Dtitch  Their  empire  i.«  n<jt  comparable  wl  h 
m-Ts  but  the  K  L  M  Line  Is  not  only  eqval 
to  but  better  than  ours  A  great  number 
of  officers  scrvuig  In  the  east  used  to  ccrie 
home  by  that  service  because  It  was  faster 
and  mf^re  up  to  date  If  we  are  to  be  a 
ftrst-class  nation,  we  must  have  flrst-clEss 
ideas  of  civil  aviation.  It  Is  no  good  trying 
to  run  a  first-class  empire  wt»h  third-chss 
avifttK-in  In  the  future,  cihtr-w.se  we  shiJl 
court  disaster,  and  we  shall  de«;erve  It 

When  I  have  spoken  beff  rr  on  these  topics 
I  h:ive  said  that  In  my  opinion  In  the  psst 
riv.l  aviation  was  best  under  the  air  mi  i- 
iftry  but  I  qitallflpd  that  bv  savin.'  thnt  there 
FhrniH  he  three  definite  nilni.sters.  as  thrre 
are  with  th?  army  and  ravy  We  have  thr-e 
toctay,  but  we  only  haw  really  a  tempora-y 
third.  Lord  Sherwood.  I  do  not  sut>p<  F.e  x-e 
shall  hnve  two  permanent  secrearies  aft -r 
the  wsr 

Vntil  we  deflnltely  ret  a  mlni<:ter  for  ciiil 
;ivl<»tlon  we  shall  ne^-er  reallv  make  headway, 
becnuse  the  under  seci-etary  -  I  have  tie 
greatest  respect  for  oil  that  he  does — has  fur 
too  much  to  do  with  the  military  side  of 
aviation  to  be  able  to  urvdertaVe  this  Jola  is 
well.  After  ah.  there  are  a  Minister  of  Mines 
and  a  Minister  tor  Overseas  Trade,  both  ui  - 
der  the  brmrd  of  trade  and  there  shou-'d  te 
a  minister  fr.r  civil  nvlstion  under  the  A.r 
Min'srr^'  If  the  ministry  are  not  able  ti 
support  t^a^  I  am  in  faro'  cf  civil  aviation 
going  away  from  the  Air  Mir.i'^try  altogethe-. 
because  I  am  convinced  th.it  u  has  had  a 
very  poor  de.'>l  frcra  the  Air  Ministry  tn  the 
past  and  !t  does  not  IcKik  as  if  we  shruSd  hB\e 
a  very  g  lod  deal  tn  the  future  The  p(*iUo  i 
Is  so  grave  and  the  issues  are  so  importai  t 
that  we  cannot  now  affrtrd  to  do  unythin^; 
that   we   should   regret   later   on 

If  we  had  this  minWter  for  civil  avlntio-i 
as  a  derartment  of  the  Air  Ministry  act  in ; 
on  his  (Twn  there  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
two  think's  that  we  should  press  for  One  1$ 
an  open -sky  policy  on  the  lines  of  the  Atland: 
Charter  that  Is  to  say,  freedom  for  all  air- 
craft flvlng  over  all  countries,  doing  away 
with  prohibited  areas  which  smeller  coun- 
tries deliflit  to  put  all  over  their  maps — 1> 
get  a  real  understanding  about  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  flying  over  each  others 
country  We  all  remember  the  trouble  th» 
Italians  gave  us  In  noith  Africa,  and  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  fly  to  Brlndisl  im- 
perial Airways  had  to  go  by  train  from  Parti. 
Now  we  have  practically  all  the  governmems 
of  the  fr*e  nations  In  this  country  We  pre- 
sume that  we  shall  win  the  war.  therefore  we 
should  put  some  restrictions  on  those  whKrh 
are  our  enemies  today  ax  regarrts  flying  rights 
orer  their  territories.  I  hope  we  shall  Now 
is  the  moment  when  we  should  call  t<igeth«  r 
thoae  who  are  with  us  now  in  London  ard 
diaciias  an  asreesnetit  as  to  an  open -sky  l>oli(  y 
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for  the  civil  aviation  of  the  world  after  the 
war.  The  second  tiling  that  should  be  done 
Is  to  have  a  general  more  or  less  detailed 
Biiaiigement  connected  with  Empire  and 
traiis-Atlantic  airways,  not  only  on  European 
Bcrvices  but  also  on  engines,  instruction,  and 
airdromes  and  equipment  There  are  vari- 
ous ether  items  which  have  to  be  dealt  with 
under  their  various  heads.  The  facts  of  must 
of  them  are  already  known.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  waste  years  on  a  committee  Perhaps 
some  of  those  headings  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  different  committees,  but  there  are 
a  great  many  points  cf  which  everyone  Is  fully 
aware  which  cuuld  quite  easily  be  settled  by 
the  minister  hiniself  should  we  have  a  min- 
ister, as  1  su^'gest 

The  important  side  of  the  future  of  civil 
aviation  Is  our  Empire  services  ai.d  the  trar.s- 
Atlantic  routes  Upon  that  hinges  the  whole 
future  prosptnty  of  the  country.  None  of  us 
really  realizes  what  the  flow  of  t;cK)ds  and 
personnel  Is  going  to  be  after  the  war.  when 
we  get  Civil  aviation  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  People  have  became  much  more  alr- 
mlr.ded  now  I  well  lemember  the  time 
when  we  had  complaints  of  somebt:dy  flying 
over  somtbody  else's  hcu^  because  of  the 
noise.  That  was  only  3  or  4  yeart  ago.  Now 
we  have  a  continual  buzz  of  machines  day 
and  night,  and  ptople  have  got  used  to  11. 
Tlie  more  we  pet  tiscd  to  these  things  the 
more  we  shall  u?^e  them.  Aviation  wUl  be 
the  method  alter  the  war  of  bringing  the 
British  Empire  close  to  U3  and  bringing  our 
own  pfople  ICfuiher,  If  wt  are  not  abl^  to 
biin«  goods  f.-^oin  our  Empire  to  our  own 
doorsteps  after  the  war.  and  if  we  are  not 
able  to  live  next  door  to  those  who  are  now 
living  in  the  Empire— literally  next  door 
because  we  sliall  be  t.ble  to  fiy  over  and  see 
them  m  a  day— the  Empire  v.  ill  net  be  as 
strong  as  it  cculd  be  if  we  availed  ourselves 
of  the  facilities  available  to  us, 

I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the  im- 
pcTtance  I  p'.ace  en  civil  aviation  as  the  link 
betv.een  the  whole  of  this  country  and  v.inous 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  ourselves  There  is  no  dcubt 
that  for  many  years  to  come  the  Am.ericans 
and  ourselves  will  have  to  rule  the  world  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes  so  as  to  iee  that 
things  are  rightly  done  In  the  world.  We 
Ehiill  have  to  live  almost  in  each  other's  coun- 
tries m  Older  to  do  that.  1  wa.s  amazed  the 
other  day  when  talkl.ig  to  an  American  friend 
In  a  tram  In  this  country  We  were  speaking 
abcut  American  protlcms,  and  he  said,  "You 
do  iiJi  understand  the  tize  of  the  United 
States"  I  said  that  I  had  not  been  over 
there  and  that  I  did  not  He  then  said.  "Do 
you  kn<iw  th.'tt  it  Is  nearer  to  Washington 
from  this  train  than  some  of  the  constituen- 
cies lu  America  a:e  to  Washington?"  That 
Is  to  say.  it  is  easier  to  get  from  Englard  to 
Washington  than  from  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  Washington  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  which  really  shows  the  vast 
impor-ance  of  civil  avlalicii  to  the  Empire. 

The  tra-.ning  la  the  past  for  civil  aviation, 
outside  the  Royal  Air  Force  training,  has  to  a 
large  fxT€:,t  been  done  by  light  airplane  clubs. 
The  service  these  clubs  have  rendered  to  the 
country  by  making  people  air-minded  has 
been  of  greater  valtie  than  almost  anything 
else  from  the  aviation  point  of  view.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  liRht  airplane  clubs  is  with  the 
young  men,  I  am  one  of  those  who  bel:eve 
that  if  ve  are  to  be  citizens  of  this  country 
wc  must  make  some  sacrifice  for  our  citizen- 
sliip  We  cannot  just  sit  at  home  and  expect 
everything  for  ncthing— improved  housing. 
better  education.  Beveridge  reports,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  things— without  giving  some- 
thing in  return.  I  hope  that  we  shall  never 
go  away  from  sume  form  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  in  this  country.  When  a  man 
has  the  right,  of  citizenship — employment, 
decent  wages,  decent  conditions  — he  should 
In  return  aerve  his  country  for  a  definite  term. 


That  could  be  done  through  the  youth  serv- 
ices. Those  who  wished  to  serve  in  the  Air 
Force  would  go  through  the  Air  Training 
Corps, 

We  should  make  full  use  of  the  light  air- 
plane club  movement  by  taking  our  boys 
when  they  become  18  and  teaching  them  to 
fly  under  Royal  Air  Force  instructors  at  the 
light  airplane  clubs  as  centers.  In  that  way 
we  should  get  a  restrve  of  aviation  which 
would  be  of  enormous  value  and  importance 
should  we  ever  get  involved  in  such  a  war  as 
this  I  am  certain  that  there  must  be  some 
give  and  take  with  people  and  that  they  must 
make  some  sacrifice  lor  the  country  If  they 
wish  to  be  citizens  and  take  all  that  the  coun- 
try gives  them  This  training  could  be  done 
through  the  light  airplane  clubs  nnd  it  would 
well  repay  the  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
because  the  boys  would  be  on  the  reserve  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force  at  the  age  of  20,  having 
had  50  hours'  training  wuh  the  clubs.  It 
would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  boys  themselves  We  are 
grateful  to  my  honorable  friend,  the  Member 
for  Stroud,  for  initiating  this  debate  and  for 
his  excellent  speech  1  hope  that  a.s  a  result 
of  the  debate  we  shall  get  a  ieornan;zed  start 
Of  civil  aviation  alter  the  war  en  completely 
new  lines — on  the  lay-out  of  1943  and  not  on 
the  lay-out  of  before  the  last  war. 

Mr  Dtj'tiTY  SiEAKER  (Sir  Dennis  Herbert). 
Colonel  Elliot. 

Captain  Cunningham-Reid  (St.  Maryle- 
bonei.  On  a  point  of  procedure,  mny  I  point 
out  that  four  Conservatives  running  have 
been  called?  Have  not  the  Independents  a 
right  to  be  called?  This  is  not  a  meeting  of 
the  Carlton  Club. 

Mr.  Deputt  Speaker  The  honorable  and 
gallant  member  is  making  an  observation 
which  Is  quite  out  of  order. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Elliot  (Glasgow,  Kcl- 
vingrovc).  I  make  no  apoUgy  for  intervening 
in  this  debate,  and  having  been  called  by  you. 
sir.  I  consider  I   have  a  perfect  right  to  ad- 
dre,ss  the  House.     The  honorable  member  who 
introduced   this  subject   owes   no  apology   to 
the  House  for  having  done  so      He  has  taken 
a  great  interest  in  it  and  delivered  a  speech 
which   was   of    the   greatest    interest    to    the 
House  and  a  worthy  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject.    The  Secretary  of  State  for  Air  will  have 
heard  Irom  the  observation  which  his  hon- 
crDble  and  gallant  friend  the  Under  Secretary 
may  have  made  to  him  that  there  Is  a  gen- 
eral demand  in  the  House  to  be  reassured  that 
plans  are  in  existence  and  are  actively  being 
pressed  on  for  the  developments  which   we 
say   are   bound  to  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the    post-war    world.     He    will    kiow,    none 
better,  that  the  great   thing  we  are  deploring 
in  the  case  cf  tanks  Is  that  while  there  were 
in  the  case  of  airplanes  designs  and   plans 
and  prototypes  of  machines  which  were  capa- 
ble of  great  and  rapid  reproduction  of  a  type 
second  to  none  In  the  world,  there  was  no 
such   machine   In   existence   In   the   case   of 
tanks.     We   are.  therefore,  still  suffering   in 
this  case  from  the  enormous  time-lag  between 
getting  a  thing  onto  the  drawing  board  and 
getting  it  from  the  drawing  board  into  repro- 
duction,    I  am  sure  the  House  is  not  at  all 
convinced   that   there   Is   at   present   on  the 
drawing  board  a  machine  fit  to  take  Its  place 
in   the    post-war   world   with    the    enormous 
plans   of   development    which    we   see   under 
way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     Many 
of  us  who  have  had  our  attention  forced  on 
this   by   recent  developm.ents  realize   that   It 
may  well  be  that  the  industrial  set-up  of  the 
world  will  undergo  a  uanslcrmation   in  the 
near  futur?  In  some  sense  comparable  to  the 
transforms uon    which    occurred    when    the 
Internal    combustion    engine    came    to    sup- 
plement and  to  some  extent  replace  the  coal- 
burning  engine.     In  many  parts  of  the  world 
which  did  not  see  developments  coming  they 
fell   far   behind  and   have   not   been    able    to 
make  up  the  leeway  since. 


Some    honorable    Members    have    concen- 
trated on  the  fact  that  after  the  war  It  will 
t>e  necessary  for  this  country  to  have  some- 
thing in  which  to  fiy,     I  would  put  forward 
a    plea    that    it    should    have    something    to 
fly  to.     The  planning  of  the  machines  must 
also    cover    the    planning    ol    the    airports, 
the   great  air  harbors  which  will    be   neces- 
sary In  this  country.     This  Is  a  small  island, 
arc;  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  great  central  stations  which  the 
air  lines  of   the  world  will   use  because   the 
geographical    position    of    this    country    will 
again   be   of   the   greatest   Importance   to   lu 
future    history      Lying    as    It    does    on    the 
rim  of  the  western  ocean,  It   Is  at  the  hub 
of    International   HViation.   and    it    may   well 
be   that   it   will   cKCupy   in   aviation   a   place 
as  imp>ortant  as  that  which  it  now  occupies 
in   Internat  onal   telephoning — or  did   before 
the    war      There    was    a    small    unobtrusive 
building  in  the  City  of  London  and  anyone 
who  wanted   to  telephone  from  any   part  of 
the   United   States  to  any   part   of  Euro;  e— 
and  to  many  parts  of   Asia  as  well — had   to 
speak   through    London,   being   put   through 
by  our  telephone  operators  to  whatever  place 
he   wished    to   communicate   with      Here    we 
have  a  necessity  for  planning,  and  therefore 
I   hope   very   much   that   we   shall    have   the 
views  of  the  Paymaster  General.     I  was  glad 
to  see  him  in  his  place  at  the  beginning  of 
this    detote.    although    1    must    say    It    Is    a 
pity  that  neither  the  Paymaster  General  nor 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Air  was  able 
to    watch    with    us    for    even    1    hour      The 
subject    goes    far    beyond    the    Secretary    of 
State    for    Air.     When    we    see    Uthwatt    re- 
ports   and   other    reports   dealing    with   very 
shr.dowy  things.   In   some   respects   very   far 
In  the  future,  we  could  well  afford  to  give 
some    time    and    some    consideration    to    the 
lay-out  of  these  practical  points  which  will 
arl.se  at  the  armistice  Immediately,  with  the 
moven.ent  of  the  civil   tide  which  will  then 
begin  tc  flow.     Tlie  speed  factor  in  mcxlern 
transport  may   gravely  impair  the   maritime 
supremacy  which  this  country  has  previously 
had   by    producing   a   vehicle   which,   as   was 
said  1  think  by  the  hcmorable  Member  who 
introduced  the  subject,  will  carry  through- 
out the  year  a  number  cf  passengers  '^qual 
to  the   number   that  could   be   carried   by   a 
great    liner.     It   was   said    that   six   airplanes 
might  carry  throughout  the  year  a  number 
of  passengers  equal   to  the  whole  passenger 
load  of  the  Queen  Mary  throughout  the  >^ar. 
Those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  great 
engineering  centers  like  the  Clyde  realize  that 
such  a  development  might  make  the  whole 
of  that  area,  with  its  present  equipment,  ob- 
solete, and  it  Is  a  matter  which  demands  the 
most  urgent  and  continuous  attention  of  His 
Majesty's   Government.     Many    hard    things 
have  been  said  against  planners  but  on  this 
occasion,  at  any  rate,  the  House  Is  at  one.     It 
desires  plans  and  it  believes  that  in  this  mat- 
ter planning  must  be  done  by  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Government  and  the  great  ma- 
chinery of  research  and  statistics  which  the 
Government  has  in   its  control.     The  House 
clearly  believes  also.  I  think,  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  looked  at  not  merely  a.s  an 
adjunct  to  the  military  side,  not  merely  as 
a  shadowy   thing   for   the   future,   not   even 
as    an    opportunity    for    International    coop- 
eration, important  as  that  U,  but  as  an  Im- 
mediate practical  problem  for  British  Indus- 
try, for  British  design,  and  Britlah  planning 
the  moment  the  war  comes  to  an  end.  and  on 
those  subjects  I  am  sure  the  House  will  desire 
a  very  clear  statement  by  the  spokesman  of 
the  Government  when  he  replies, 

Mr,  MoNTACui  (Islington.  Weat).  Aa  other 
subjects  fall  to  be  dlacuased  today.  I  will  not 
intervene  for  more  than  a  few  mlnuua.  but  I 
should  like  to  join  In  complimenting  th« 
opener  of  the  debate  upon  thU  extremely  In- 
teresting and  well-dehrered  apej.h.  One 
thing  I  should  like  to  say  about  that  speech 
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l»  that  It  disconcerted   me  and  that   I   felt 
some  regret  to  find  that  »n  opening  a  debate 
of  this  character  the  honorable  member  for 
Stroud   I  Mr    Perkins  i   should  have  spoken  In 
wchaic  language  about  clvU  aviation  In  rt- 
epect  to  the  trade  of  this  country  and  of  our 
relations  conmercially   wtth  other  countries. 
He  used  phrt.ses  such  as  ••T^e  rficc  between  us 
and  America."  "Looking  America  In  the  face." 
and  "Bargaining  up<in  equal   teim'*,"  and  he 
regretted  the  possibility  of  other  people  get- 
ting our  trr-de     I  agree  with  the  right  honor- 
able   and    gallant    member    for    Kelvlngrove 
[Lieutenant   Colonel    Elliott]    when    he    sug- 
gested that  the  development  of  aviation  upon 
the  civil  side  after  the  war  should  be  an  op- 
portunity for  International  ctxjperatton     Ten 
years  ago  and  later,  when  the  formation  of 
Britl-h  Overseas  Airways  was  discussed  heie. 
I  and  other  members  of  my  party  put  forward 
the  idt-a  of  public  rej^ponsibiiity  for  civil  avia- 
tion In  this  country  and  the  principle  of  In- 
ternatlonall?at!on   in   respect  of   avlatton    be- 
tween this  country  and  other  countries,  upon 
the  ground,  apart  altogether   from  our   own 
views   as    to   public   ownership   and    Interna- 
tlonalLsm.  that  the  air  Is  not  a  personal  thing. 
Is  not  a  private  commercial  thing,  is  not  even 
a  national  thing,  but  Is  a  medium  which  en- 
compa.ss«s   the   whole   world,   and    that   there 
were  many  reasons  for  adopting  a  policy  not 
merely  of  give  and  take  but  ol  develcplrg  a 
give  and  take  between  countries  and.  for  some 
measure  of  International  control,  or,  at  least, 
international   agreement   In   respect   of  these 
various  air  lines 

As  the  right  honorable  and  gallant  member 
for  Kelvlngrove  ur  some  other  honorable 
member  has  mentioned,  at  that  time  and 
right  up  to  this  war  we  had  the  foolish 
spectacle  of  corridors  In  the  air  along  which 
airplanes  could  not  go  because  of  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  nations  to  keep  secret  their 
military  plans  Those  ancmalles  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  considered  the  question 
of  civil  avl.^tlon  (rom  the  ptiint  of  view  if  not 
solely  of  commercial  advantage  certainly  of 
national  advantage,  and  I  feel  that  now  we 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  review  the 
whole  queatlon  of  civil  aviation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  world  and  the  world's 
necesalttea  after  the  war  That  remark  ap- 
plies to  a  good  many  other  subjects  We  need 
to  make  a  new  start  In  many  directions  In 
view  of  the  necessity  for  world  planning,  and 
I  ask  that  In  considering  civil  aviation  after 
the  war.  and  also  what  might  be  done  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  to  get  It  going  upon 
sound  principle*,  we  should  look  closely  to 
this  question  of  world  reepcnalblUty  for  the 
development  of  aviation 

I  suppoee  we  cannot  accept  the  view  that 
InternatlonaJlsm  in  a  complete  sense  will  be 
poeaible  Immediately  after  the  war.  but  we 
have  America,  we  have  Russia,  we  have  th's 
country,  and  we  have  the  other  statea  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  we  ought  not  to  look  at 
matters  from  the  point  of  view  cf  how  we  are 
going  to  race  with  each  other  for  interna- 
tional trade  but  link  It  up  with  our  economic 
necessities  and  the  economic  developments  of 
the  world  In  the  future. 

There  Is  on>y  one  other  point  which  I 
would  like  to  raise,  and  It  has  to  do  with 
the  aubject  of  transport  planes  Tills  ques- 
tion seems  to  have  been  left  ao  that  we  get 
the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table,  the 
rich  man  In  thla  case  being  America  There 
Is  a  comparison  l>etween  the  policy  In  re- 
spect of  transport  planes  and  the  policy  as 
regards  dive  bombers  I  cannot,  of  course, 
enter  Into  that  question,  with  the  many 
technical  matters  Involved,  but  It  aeema  that 
we  have  missed  the  bus — to  vise  a  phrase  that 
baa  been  u?ed  in  this  House  before — In  re- 
spect of  transport  plane*,  and  that  we  are 
new  dependent  upon  the  left-overs  of  Amer- 
ica, a  country  which,  at  th«  very  beginning  of 
this  war.  put  Its  civil  aviation,  to  all  Intents 
and  purpo«««.  to  use.  The  honorable  member 
lor   SUuud   pointed    out    that    Curtiss    and 


Douglas  planes  and  other  big  planes  had  been 
adapted  for  transptjrt  purposes  upon  scientific 
lines,  with  the  direct  Idea  of  linking  up  civil 
aviation  with  their  national  needs  now  and 
therefore  with  the  needs  of  America  Im- 
mediately after  the  war. 

If   that   can   be  done  by   America,  we  also 
should    have   done    that    kind    of    thing,    but 
we  are  not  using  transport  planes  as  we  ought 
to  use  them.     Even  If  we  get  a  fair  propor- 
tion from   America.   It  seems  likely  that  we 
shall  not  use  them  as  Russia,  for  Instance.  Is 
using   them      There   are   a   hundrcd-and-one 
ways  in  which  transport  planes  can  be  used 
m  the  war  effort.     In  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  transport  planes  are  used  very  much 
in   the  war  effort      We  know   that  Germany 
is  using  transport  planes  very  largely  over  In 
Russia      The   Russians   have    the   advantage 
from  the  military  pcint  of  view      They  have 
used  transport  planes  all   along  for  military 
purposes,  and   not  merely  for  carrying   per- 
s<  nnci.     Soon   after   the   war   began,   a  com- 
mittee  la  Wa«;hlngton  lei-orted   to  the  effect 
that  90  percent  of  military  supplies  could  be 
carried  by  airplane  and  50  percent  cf  civilian 
supplies      Russia  has  also  realized  that  possi- 
bility     They  not  only  carry  supplies  for  mili- 
tary purposes   between  various  parts  of  the 
front   line,   but   they  carry  medical  supplies, 
nurses,  and  other  personnel.     They  also  ap- 
ply   transport   planes    to   war   production      I 
can  ?penk  of  conditions  In  this  country  from 
my  own  memcry  of  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft 
Production.     When  you  wanted  components 
taken  from  one  part  of  this  country  to  an- 
other while  a  blitz  was  on.  as  was  often  the 
case  at  that  time,  you  sometimes  had  to  wait 
for    weeks,    although    the    components    were 
vitally  needed,  because  train  services  were  dis- 
organized owing  to  war  conditions      In  Rus- 
sia that  dots  not  happen.     The  Russians  use 
transport  planes  from  factory  to  factory  as 
well  as  for  military  purp.^es 

I  agree  with  The  general  trend  of  the  dl.«- 
cusslon  so  far  We  oU'jht  to  look  to  our  civil 
aviation,  and  view  ine  necessities  of  this 
country  In  relation  to  the  world.  In  respect 
to  civil  aviation.  It  could  well  he  linked  up 
with  a  more  Imaginative  outlook  on  the  part 
of  the  ministries  concerned  affecting  the  de- 
velopment of  transport  planes  now.  I  am 
sorry  that  so  much  has  been  left  to  chance  In 
this  matter  Here  Is  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  have  fine  planes,  with  (ine  designs  now 
on  the  drawing  tward,  ready  to  be  taken  off 
when  the  war  la  over,  so  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  hold  our  own  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  In  respect  to  civil  aviation.  In  talking 
about  holding  our  own,  I  hope  we  shall  not 
confine  ourselves  to  the  old  idea  that  when 
we  come  to  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall  be 
finding  spheres  of  influence  and  thinking  of 
trade  cc>mpetlllon.  We  have  to  think  of 
something  more  In  the  nature  of  world  co- 
operation, or  we  shall  otherwise  want  more 
transport  planes  and  planes  for  military  pvir- 
poses  tjefore  long  for  a  war  much  more  dev- 
astating than  the  present  war  has  tMen.  or 
may  be  before  we  finish  with  it. 

Mrs.  Tate  (Frome).  The  House  and  the 
country  owe  a  very  great  debt  cf  gratitude 
to  the  honorable  member  who  so  ably  raided 
this  matter  in  the  House  today  We  know 
how  often  he  raised  it  In  the  past,  and  we 
know  also  that  the  experience  which  he  has 
had  In  this  war  has  made  him  better  quail- 
fled  to  ral.-^e  It  at  present  I  very  much  re- 
gret, considering  the  very  short  time  which 
we  have  to  consider  this  subject,  that  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Air  did  not  find 
himself  able  to  sit  with  us  and  to  go  without 
his  meal  until  a  later  hour 

The  Jorfrr  Under  Secret.vrt  or  State  roa 
Aia  (Capt.  Harold  Balfour).  May  I  Interrupt 
the  honorable  lady  to  say  that  1  have  not  had 
a  meal? 

Mrs.  Tate  Whatever  the  right  honorable 
and  gallant  gentleman  was  doing,  and  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  not  had  his  mecl.  It  was  a 
very  great  pity  that  he  did  Dot  find  blmsell 


ab!e  to  sit  here  during  the  whole  course  of 
this  very  short  debate  I  am  glad  that  those 
who  so  often  pleaded  the  cause  of  civil  avia- 
tion before  the  war  have,  deplorably,  been 
proved  right  They  have  the  right  to  ask  that 
mistakes  which  have  been  made  heretofore 
shall  not  be  made  again.  We  owe  a  very  great 
debt  to  the  men  in  the  air  force  and  to  the 
home  population  for  the  part  they  are  playing 
in  the  war  Unless  this  matter  la  treated  with 
the  srrlousness  which  It  deserves,  we  may 
very  well  find  ourselves  winning  the  war  and 
losing  the  peace  I  hope  that  due  note  will  be 
made  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  the 
honorable  member 

I  hope  also  that  we  may  go  further  than 
that      I     would     ask     the     under     secretary 
whether  any  real  preparation  Is  being  made 
with   regard    to   the   sites   of    aerodromes   on 
Empire  air  routes,  and.  far  more  Important, 
to  the  starting  of  aerodromes  on  Empire  air 
routes.     Before  the  war,  it  was  estimated  In 
America  that  for  every  man  In  the  air  you 
needed    30    men    on    the    ground      Certainly, 
as  civil  machines  Increase  m  power  and  com- 
plexity,   an     Increasingly    large    number    of 
ground  personnel  will  be  needed      We  ought 
to  have   plans  ready   now  or   t>elng  prepared 
now.  in  order  that,  when  the  war  ceases,  we 
should  know  at  once  the  numl>er  and  type 
of  ground  personnel   to  draft  to  each  aero- 
drome   throiighout     the     empire     routes      I 
w,.uld  like  to  ask  whether  that  Is  being  d(!ne. 
The   honorable  member  who  spoke  before 
me  regretted  that  we  had  not  got  civil  avia- 
tion as  far  as  the  drawing  board  stage,  but 
that     Is     wholly     insufficient      All      modern 
transport  planes  are  being  manufactured   in 
America,  and   I  believe  that  Is  a  very  great 
mistake,   even    In   a    war  period      I   know   I 
shall  l>e  told  that  the  needs  of  the  war  are 
eo  great  that  It  Is  Imperative  to  concentrate 
on  fighting  aircraft   over  here,  but  I  believe 
that  to  be  false  economy  and  a  false  Idea      I 
realize  that  I  may  be  quite  wrong  and  that 
my  suggestion   may   be   Impracticable,   but    I 
would  ask  whether  It  Is  not  poselbe  to  arrange 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  fighting  craft  to  be 
manufactured  in  America,  and  that  at  least 
some  civil  craft  should  be  manufactured  here. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.    Plans  for 
the  future  are  not  enough,  where  this  kind 
of  manufacture  Is  concerned     The  Minister 
knows  far  better  than  I  do  that  it  Is  very 
many  years  before   a  plane  can  go  from  the 
design  stage  Into  the  air.     I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  leave  It  until  after  the  war  to 
bridge  that  gap. 

Nor.  I  believe,  have  we  even  considered  as 
we  should  have  done  the  deflgns  of  the  air- 
craft of  the  future  If  the  Air  Ministry  make 
the  mistakes  they  have  made  In  the  past, 
and  continue  to  make  them,  and  refuse  to 
consider  the  immediate  building  of  at  least 
some  clvU  machines  over  here,  will  they  do 
this:  will  they  arrange  the  air  routes  that 
are  to  be  fiown  Immediately  on  the  cessation 
of  war  and  bring  them  to  such  a  stage  of  per- 
fection that  within  a  few  months  of  the  end 
of  the  war  we  shall  be  flying  these  prepared 
air  routes  at  least  with  mails  In  converted 
bomber  machines? 

I  do  not  advocate  the  converted  l>omt)er 
machine  as  a  transport  plane,  but  I  do  sajf 
that  If  we  had  our  Empire  a;r  routes  sj  well 
prepared  that  we  could  move  adequate  per- 
sonnel there  Immediately  hostilities  had 
ceased,  we  could  at  least  get  our  air  routes 
flown  with  malls  In  converted  bomber  ma- 
chines, and  that  would  be  Infinitely  preferable 
to  not  having  the  routes  flow^n  at  all,  which 
I  greatly  fear  they  will  not  be  unless  we  shew 
far  more  foresight  In  civil  avlatlcn  than  we 
did  before.  I  would  plead,  as  I  have  pleaded 
for  so  many  years,  that  civil  aviation  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Air  Ministry. 
That  Is  of  fundamental  and  vital  impor- 
tance. We  urged  the  necessity  for  ye  is 
before  the  war.  I  was  the  only  member  of 
my  ovini  party  who  voted  against  the  c  n- 
tlnuance  of  the  sutMldy  to  Imperial  Aliways 
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until  1953.  and  every  day  I  live  I  feel  more 
convinced  that  that  vote  wbl  a  right  vole. 
I  am  not  happy  about  the  present  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  but  1  do  be- 
lieve that  a  n.attcr  as  Important  as  civil  avia- 
tion should  either  be  under  a  department  of 
lis  own  cr  under  the  board  of  trade  In  no 
case  should  It^  left  under  the  Air  Ministry, 
for  indeed  civil  aviation  In  th.s  ccuritry  has 
perished  under  the  administration  of  the 
Air  Ministry  In  the  pr..st.  and  nothing  In  the 
past  should  make  us  feel  It  Is  right  lo  leave 
it  In  those  haiid>  in  the  future 

Mr  A.  Edwards  (Middlesbrough.  East). 
One  thing  Is  quite  certain,  and  that  Is  that 
immediatelv  afier  the  war  we  shall  have  to 
u<=?  airwavs  long  before  we  have  adequate 
iupplics  of  shipping.  It  Is  cf  vital  impor- 
tance, as  has  been  stres-sed  today,  that  we 
mu"-t  think  about  this  problem  now.  ar:d  as 
Pan-American  Airways  have  got  so  far  ahead 
of  us.  1  can  see  no  way  out  except  by  a  full 
investigation  with  a  view  to  getting  some 
international  arrangement.  We  shall  nrver 
overtake  Pan-American  Airways  the  way  v.e 
are  going  It  1«  of  vital  Importance  that  we 
should  have  the  fullest  Investieation  Into 
this  question  of  the  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation  As  one  advocatlntt  in  this  House 
and  in  the  country  Government  control  and 
in  s^me  cases  nationalization.  I  only  do  so 
insofar  as  It  will  bring  greater  efficiency  and 
public  good  I  have  civen  seme  pretty  horri- 
ble examples  ol  IneflBclency  where  Govern- 
ment fur.d=  arc  concerned  Tills  company  Is 
one.  and  1  would  like  to  quote  one  or  two 
others. 

I  would  liKe  particularly  to  raise  a  question 
Ol  British  Overseas  Airways  admlnistrtition, 
which  I  said  yesterday  I  would  speak  about 
today  I  ai-ked  a  qursticn  yesterday  ab»iut 
the  di'^miasal  of  Squadron  L-adt-r  Geoffrey 
Cooper,  and  I  want  to  tell  the  House  brieliy 
what  happened  in  this  cR^^e  It  was  a  case 
ef  him  being  much  too  efficient,  much  too  go 

ahead 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  rrotaably  a  little 
self-assertive,  but   he  was  a  man  with  some 
vision  of  what  Overseas  Airways  should  be, 
and  what  the  organization  of  our  air  trans- 
port should  be  In   the  future      He  dared   to 
express  himself     It  Is  prov  ded  in  the  act  that 
the  raanaperial  staff  should  have  the  right  to 
make  representations  when  they  think  that 
fcmethinp  is  wrong     Speaking  for  practically 
the  whole  of  the  managerial  staff  he  made  rep- 
resentations     As  a  result  he  was  sent  abror.d. 
He  went  to  Asmara,  where  he  was  paid  £1.000 
a  year  with  full  keep  and  nolhing  whatever 
to  do;  he  was  simply  sent  out  of  this  country 
because  he  was  a  bit  of  a  nuisance      He  dared 
to    protest    and    wrote    to    other    colleagues, 
pointing  out  what  was  happening  out  there. 
that  nobody  cut  there  had  a  single  thing  to  do 
and    that    yeople    were    drawing    salaries    of 
which  they  weie  thoroughly  ashamed     He  said 
he  would  rather  f.o  back  Into  the  Royal  Air 
Force  and  do  his  bit. 

Here   a  remarkable  thing   happened      Tlie 
censor  in  contravention  of  the  Otflcial  Secrets 
A'-t.  intercepted  the  letter  and  sent  a  copy  cf 
It   to   the    Director-General    of    the   Overseas 
Airwavs  Ccrporatlon.  who.  after  an  investiga- 
tion  sent  a  signal  to  sav  that  this  man  was  to 
be  sent  home  for  dismissal— I  have  seen  the 
original  wording— before  hearing  him.  before 
considering  his  report      He  did  return  heme 
and  was  accordingly  dismissed.     I  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  practically  the  whole  cf 
the  staff  have  In  recent  weeks  acam  met  and 
expressed    their   views,   perhaps   not    officially 
yet.  on  th's  very  serious  situation  of  British 
Overseas  Airways     It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
colossal  fiascos  we  have  had  in  this  country  if 
something  is  not  done      It  is  thoroughly  in- 
rfflcient       It    Is    a    thorough    disgrace    to    this 
House  for  not  having  taken  action  earlier  on 
the  administration  of  the  Air  Ministry     An- 
other department  should  look  after  commer- 
cial aviation.     It  should  be  removed  from  the 
Air  Ministry  at  cnce.     That  U  all  I  have  to 


say  about  that  particular  case.  The  honorable 
member  who  opened  this  debate  pe^lnted  out 
that  the  pilot.s  got  satisfaction  when  they  as 
a  t)ody  made  representations  The  only  way 
there  will  be  response  will  be  by  the  munage- 
rlal  staff,  who  are  practically  unanimous, 
making  representations  and  the  department 
Uklng  the  necessary  notice. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  no  use  looking 
back      It  is  if  we  can  avoid  making  blundeis 
in  the  future     Tlie  question  ol  Sir  Roy  Fed- 
t'.cn  has  been  raised      Abtiut  2  years  a;o  he 
was   being   sent   abroad   lo   America,  entirely 
against  his  will.     He  wanted  to  do   his  duty 
in  this  country.     He  reulii-ed  m.  re  than  any 
other  man  In  this  country  what  was  needed. 
I   have  had  the  privilege  ol   seeing    lome  re- 
ports he  submitted  lo  the  Gcvcir.ment  m  1936 
and  1S37.  and  he  was  told  that  the  program 
he  outlined  could  not   be  afforded.     He  is  a 
man   cf   outstanains   M^on    and   engineering 
sk:ll.     At  a  time  when  he  is  developing  new 
engines,  some  still  on  the  secret  list,  wh.ch 
Will  be   requlied  for  the  future  development 
of   civil   aviaticn.   he    Is   again    being   s<  nt    to 
America.     On  the  former  occasion  I  pointed 
out  that  It  WPS  some  of  the  back  num.bers  of 
the  back  rocm  who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him. 
He  was  a  nui.%ance.  but  he  va;-  a  genius,  and 
stime  geniuses  are  a  bit  of  a  nuisance.    He  was 
a  man  with  vision,  and  he  was  being  sent  to 
America.     I  said,  and  members  will  find  this 
statement   practically   word   for   word    in   the 
Official  Report,  that  if  the  Minister  had  any 
sen.se  ihih  man.  who  wns  being  compelled  to 
leave  the  countiy.  would  be  kept  here.    I  pay 
this  tribute  lo  Lord  Benverbrock      He  got  on 
the  Atlantic  telephone  and  broupht  the  m.an 
bad:    to    this   country.     The    man    was   back 
within  a  fortnight.     This  man  has  built  up 
the  Bristol  Aeroplane  Co      He  spent  20  years 
building  up  that  company 

M'  Deputy  Speaker  1  would  remind  the 
honorable  member  of  the  very  recent  debate 
we  had  on  this  subject,  in  which,  if  my  mem- 
ory is  not  at  fault,  the  honorable  member 
himself  said  all  these  things 

Mr  Er.WARPS.  B\U  the  question  of  the  design 
of  engines  Is  essential  to  the  subject  we  are 
discur,sing.  The  size  of  planes  depends  on 
types  of  engine,  and  that  is  a  matter  con- 
nected  with  the  man  1  am  discussing  What 
1  want  to  say— it  has  never  been  sa  d  in  this 
Hcuse— is  that  this  company  has  had 
£14  500  COO  of  the  Governments  money,  yet 
the  Government  have  not  a  representative  on 
the  board  of  directors,  and  the  company  are 
ir  a  position  to  dismiss  the  man  who  is  essen- 
tial fur  bringing  out  these  designs.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  control  of  organizations  which 
have  vast  sums  of  public  money  Take  an- 
other company,  which  has  dcvch  p?d  what 
should  be  the  most  wonderful  engine  in  the 
world,  the  Sabre.  It  Is  still  unsatisfactory. 
We  have  had  a  director  of  that  company 
d'awm?  £12,000  a  year  for  the  last  12  years. 
Now  they  make  a  deal  with  another  company. 
because  they  are  inefflciciit.  and  they  get  an 
Immense  sum  as  compensation  It  is  a  dis- 
graceful thing  that  public  funds  should  be 
used  in  this  way.  From  this  compensation 
award  thelj  earnings  would  be  between 
£300.000  and  £400.000. 

The  department  is  providing  £750.000  for 
a  fictitious  transaction,  to  buy  some  pre  p- 
erty  which  Is  being  relet  to  the  company  m 
order  that  they  may  finance  this  deal.  There 
are  two  cases  in  which  private  companies  are 
being  allowed  to  use  pubhc  monny  in  this 
way.  Every  Important  airplane  manufactur- 
ing company  at  this  moment  Is  having  trou- 
ble with  or  has  parted  with  its  principal 
designers  and  engineers  It  Is  strange  that 
when  we  are  developing  the  most  Important 
engines  these  mon  should  be  treated  in  this 
wav. 

Mr  SiMMONDS  (Birmingham  Duddeston). 
Is  the  honorable  member  criticizing  my  right 
honorable  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Air?  I  fall  to  see  where  the  Secretary  of 
State  comes  In. 


Mr    Edwakds.  Previous  speakers  In  this  de- 
bate have  raised  the  question  of  the  engines 
that  will  be  required  In  future.     I  am  trying 
to  show  that,  no  matter  what  else  you  d<>. 
If  you  neglect  engine  designs  you  will  never 
get  anywhere.     It  Is  essential  that  the  men 
who  can  design  eng.nrs  should  be  kept  here, 
and  that  they  should  be  happy  here.     I  doubt 
whether  Sir  Roy  Fee  den.  who  has  been  sent 
to  America,  will  ever  come  back      The  Ameri- 
cans are  ready  to  buy  men  of  that  type      It 
has  been  said   In   the  past   that  ouit>  is  an 
empire  on  which   the  sun   never  fcels.     Peo- 
ple will  say  in  luture  that  It  is  an  empire 
on  which   the  sun   ne\er  sets  but  on  whoi 
minl-tcrs  the  light  never  dawns.     Now  Is  the? 
time  to  take  some  stepf      I   have  quoted  l:\ 
this  Hou.«e.   j.nd   I   will   give   the   names  an.l 
details   again   to   any   minister   wh:)   ixquirt-?* 
them,  fails  lo  show  that  in  hardly  a  esse  of 
this  kind  which  I  have  taisfd  lia>  there  not 
been  vlctimlzr.lion  of  individuals  as  a  result. 
Men  with  the  welfare  ol  XhL^  country  at  heart, 
who  dared  to  risk  everything    have  reporiea 
the  pc.sition  to  somebodv  who  could  lake  ac- 
tion,  and    they     lave   been    victimized      The 
latest  cases  nie  Sir  Roy  Feelden  and  bquadrtm 
leader  Cooper      The  minister  directed   that 
Squadron  Leader  Cooper  should  be  made  a  di- 
rector of  that  company      The  company,  with 
£14  500  000  of  public  money,  refused  polnt- 
blai.k,  and  the  minister  was  weak  enough  li> 
climb  down      If  we  are  going  to  use  public 
money    in    private    enterprises,   we   must   see 
that  we  get  a  fair  return,  and  that  they  em- 
ploy people  who  have  vision,  who  will  develop 
mdustiies  that  are  so  Important  to  the  fu- 
ture development  of  the  Empire.     Let  there 
be  no  more  victimization  of  the  people  who 
have  the  courage  and  patriotism  to  come  to 
this  house  and  expo.se  the  petition  when  their 
immediate   superiors   have   refused   to   listen 

to  them 

The  Joint  Under  SEcarrAar  or  State  roa  Aim 
(Capt.  Harold  Balfour)  By  arrangement.  I 
am  replying  on   behalf  ol   the  Govcrnracni. 

although  the  debate  has  ranged 

Mr.  Granville  (Eyel .  Before  the  right  hon- 
orable and  gallant  gentleman  replies,  miKht  I 
point  cut  that  Uiis  debate,  which  U  on  » 
very  important  subject,  has  been  in  progress 
for  only  an  hour  and  a  half,  half  an  hour  hav- 
ing been  taken  up  by  a  very  important  state- 
ment after  questions?  Would  the  MinUter 
consider  allowing  this  debate  to  go  on  for 
another  half  hour? 

Captain  Balfour  The  honorable  member 
knows  that  it  is  not  in  my  hands  to  say  how 
on  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  the  time 
should  be  allotted  to  f  ny  subject.  I  was  say- 
ing that  I  am  replying  for  the  Government. 
although  the  debate  has  ranged  ever  a  wide 
number  of  subjects,  affecting  other  depart- 
ments than  that  which  I  serve.  I  hope  that 
honorable  and  right  honorable  gentlemen  will 
excuse  mc-  if  I  cannot.  In  the  comparatively 
limited  lime  at  my  dUposnl.  answer  all  the 
detailed  questions  which  have  been  put  But 
there  are  one  or  two  particular  matters  to 
wlilch  I  wculd  refer  I  would  Hlce  first  to  deal 
with  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member  for 
East  MIddle-sbrough  (Mr  A.  Edwards),  and 
in  particular  with  his  reference  to  the  case  of 
Squadron  Leader  Cooper,  about  which  he 
questioned  me  yesterday,  and  which  he  said 
that  he  wps  going  lo  raise  today.  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  put  forward,  firstly,  generel 
strictures  on  the  managem.enl  of-the  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corpc ration,  and  then  dealt 
In  particular  with  the  cose  cf  Squadron 
L?ader  Cooper.  On  the  general  Issue.  Parlia- 
ment decided  lo  give  independence  of  man- 
agement, earned  through  en  commer'-ial  lines. 
to  this  pubhc  corporation,  as  It  has  done  Vo 
other  public  corporations,  and  such  Inde- 
pendence of  management  must  include,  as  I 
think  the  House  will  agree,  rights  of  Internal 
administration  and  control,  including  th« 
engagement  of  staff  and  dispensation  with 
their  services  It  wculfl  be  an  Impowlble 
position  for  those  to  whom  the  management 
of  public  corporations  has  been  delegated  il. 
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cr.  the  one  hand,  we  gave  them  iniependence 
end,  on  the  other  hand,  we  tried  to  exercise, 
almost  the  next  moment,  a  restriction  on  their 
Xreedom  In  operating  the  lunct.ons  we  have 
given  them  The  security  oX  this  House  and 
of  the  Government  lies  In  the  powers  that 
my  right  honomble  friend  possesses  He  can 
remove  the  board,  he  can  remove  individual 
members  of  11.  he  can  add  to  the  bcjard;  but 
unless  the  secretary  of  state  considers  that 
on  grounds  of  public  Interest  such  a  drastic 
step  Ls  necessary  he  will  leave  the  mnnrge- 
tnent  alone  to  carry  on  their  own  affairs 

A.S    regard.s    the    case    of    Squadron-Leader 
Cooper,    the   honorable   gentleman   a&ked   me 
yesterday    whether    the    services    of    this   of- 
ficer   were    dispensed    with    because    he    had 
voiced  the  widespread  dissatisfaction   anions 
the  senior  staff    and  whether  I  would  cause 
an  Inquiry  to  be  made  Into  all  the  clrcum- 
Rlances      In    a    supplementary    question    he 
Ebked  me  whether  this  c  fUcer  was  dismissed 
only   after   a   copy   of    a    private    letter   cntl- 
clzl'nsj  officials  ha<i  been  sent  to  the  Director 
of    Overse(i«    Airways    by    the    censor,    which 
the    h(inur<ible    mtinbi  r    alletfed    was    an    Ir- 
regular thing  to  do      That  was  the  first  time 
I  had  heard  It  alleged  that  a  private  letter 
was  sent  by  this  employee  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  Intercepted  and  reported  to  the 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation       I  had 
thcught   that    he   was   dealUiK   with   some   40 
pa^;es    ot    complaints    which    this   officer    had 
sent    forward    and    which    document    indeed, 
the  corporation    has   not   hesitated   at   all    to 
hand   to   me  on    my    request      I   have   made 
Inquiries- It  might  Interest  honorable  mem- 
bers  to   know    that    they    lasted    until    about 
midnight    last    night — and    It    la    clear    as    a 
result  of  the  Inquiries  I  made  In   the  short 
time    at    my    disposal    since    answer. ng    the 
question  of  the  honorable  membr-r.  that   his 
supplementary    question    made    certain    new 
■tntements    purporting    to    show    that    the 
te.mlnatlon  of  this  cfUcers  employment  was 
due  In  some  part  to  the  receipt  by  the  cor- 
poration    cvt  rseas    of     mfo'-matlon     derived 
from  censorship  sources,  and  that  this  might 
b    so      Whether  the  corporation  should  have 
received  such  Information  and  whether  they 
were  correct  tu  base  part  of   Its  case.  If  in- 
deed   they    did.    upon    It,    are    matters    into 
Wi.ich  inquiry  must  be  made  by  the  appro- 
priate authorities^      I   ;im  not  responsible  for 
cen.'^orshlp  overseas,   but   as   this  even'^    took 
place  some  months  ago  ar     some  5  000  miles 
away  such  Inquiries  must  of   necessity   take 
time.     In  order  that   there  shall  be  no  sug- 
gestion that  this  ofnccr  Is  In  any  way  preju- 
diced   becau.-e   of    these   events   the    C(Tp;  ra- 
tion  has  Informed   me   that   the   notice   ter- 
minating  his   services    has   meanwhile   been 
suspended 

Mr  A  Edw\rds  May  I  have  this  point 
made  clear.'  Tl;e  minister  has  Just  made  a 
very  fair  statement.  Do  I  understand  that 
he  Is  pressing  for  the  inquiry  to  be  made,  or 
is  It  to  be  done  by  another  department,  and 
can  ho  confirm  wiicthcr  this  particular  letter 
was  received  by  the  director  general  from  the 
cen.sor? 

Captain  BALrotm  No,  sir;  I  have  not  had 
time  to  go  fully  into  the  details,  but  I  am 
Informed  that  the  corporation  did  receive 
some  ennniunicatlon  from  censorship 
sources.  Whether  it  should  or  should  not 
have  received  It  Is  an  open  question  still,  and 
whcthT  It  did  or  did  not  take  that  Into  ac- 
count at  arriving  at  the  grounds  of  dlsml.^sal 
Is  also  an  open  question  still  These  ques- 
tions must  be  Invettisated  Tlie  first  Is  a 
matter  for  various  government  departments, 
and  the  second  Is  a  matter  for  the  coipora- 
tlon,  but  until  these  issues  have  been  decided, 
I  re|>eat.  the  corporation  has  Informed  me 
that  the  notice  terminating  his  services  have 
meanwhile  been  suspended 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  one  more  par- 
ticular point,  before  I  come  to  the  main  Is- 
sues, and  with  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man who  initiated   this  debate  opened   this 


statement,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  accept 
what  I  say  In  the  spirit  in  which  I  reply  to 
him  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that  the 
relationship  between  the  civil  pilots  and 
those  who  are  In  charge  of  their  activities 
has  never  been  better  or  franker,  but  he  said 
the  pilots  felt  bomewhat  aggrieved  that  my 
rih-ht  honorable  friend  the  Prime  Minister 
had  flown  with  a  United  States  pilot.  I  will 
onlv  say  that  the  pilot  In  question  Is  a  pilot 
serving  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  Ferry  Com- 
mand, a  man  of  great  distinction  and  ex- 
perience, and  furthermore,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, as  records  will  show,  has  flown  both 
with  Bnli.sh  Overseas  Airways  Corporation 
captains  and  with  Ferry  Command  pilots,  a 
fair  dlvl.Mon  of  the  honor  of  doing  that  par- 
ticular Job  There  Is  such  an  abundance  of 
talent  among  experienced  captains  that  It  Is  , 
a  matter  of  choice  according  to  operational 
expediency  whether  he  should  go  in  one  par- 
ticular aircraft  flown  by  one  particular  pilot 
or  anr.the" 

I  now  want  to  come  to  the  general  debate 
I  do  not  disacree  at  all  with  what  I  would 
term  the  forward  view  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman  the  member  for  Stroud  (Mr  Perkins) 
and  others  who  took  part  In  this  debate,  nor 
do  I  quarrel  with  his  statement  when  he  savs 
that    there    are    disturbed    feelings    in    the 
House       Tills    is   quite    understandable,    and 
I  hope  that  what  I  say  today  will  show  that 
mire  has  gone  on  than  honorable  members, 
of  necessity,  hitherto  have  known  and  also 
the  reasons  why  sf)me  of  the  questions  which 
have    bfen    asked    today    and    others    which 
other  honorable  members  wotild   have  liked 
to    a.sk    cannot    b-    answered    in    full       The 
theme    running    through     this     debate    has 
been,  "Do  something  now  "     I  think  I  have 
summarized  It   fairly  well      There  Is  a   uni- 
versal   acceptance   of   the    importance   of    air 
transport  for  our  national  future      There  is 
no  questlrui  about  that,  and  the  povernment 
realize  that  as  much  as  honorntle  m.embers 
who  Initiated  this  debase,  but  the  b;'Ckground 
of  the   whole   pcture  must    be    that  during 
the   war  the  extent  of   cur  support  to  civil 
aviation  has  hr;d  to  be  measured  by  Us  con- 
tribution  to  the   war  effi^rt      Wc    have   had 
Ui  apply  our  available  resources  in  terms  of 
value  rendered  to  that  war  effort      Our  sole 
purpo.se — the  sole  purpose  of  every  honorable 
and  right  honorable  member  of  the  House— 
is  to  win   the  war,  and   where  air  transport 
can  help,  there  we  can  support  it,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  where  there  has  had  to  be  given 
a    greater    prloiity    for   some    other    require- 
ment,  then  suca   priority   has   had    to   have 
preference    over    our    air    transport    supplies 
That    Is    a   fact   which    applies   not   only    to 
equipment  but  to  the  operation  of  routes 

The  honorable  and  gallant  gentleman,  the 
member  for  Erdiugton  (Group  Captain 
Wright)  and  one  or  two  other  members  said 
that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  "sacriflce  the 
African  route  "  As  the  honorable  lady,  the 
member  for  Frcme  (Mrs  Tate)  will  probably 
remembT.  when  she  tackled  me  In  no  un- 
certain terms.  a£  she  always  dors.  In  the  air 
debate  h.st  year  on  the  Pan-American  entry 
into  Africa.  I  said  what  I  repeat*  today,  that 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  United  States,  for- 
merly Pan-Ainerlcan  Airways  and  now  mlll- 
tiirired  as  part  of  the  United  States  Air  Corps. 
In  Africa  or  anywhere  else  if  by  so  flying  these 
routes  they  help  In  our  combined  war  efl.irt 
to  win  the  war  We  have  had  to  concentrate 
upon  first  things  first,  both  In  routes  and 
equ'pment.  and  our  first  need  has  been  to 
build  up  an  air  force  to  beat  the  Luftwaffe 
wherever  It  may  be  met.  It  Is  worth  re- 
membering that  we  started  this  war  with  a 
big  leaway  In  first-line  strength  and  the 
balance  has  had  to  be  struck  as  regards  the 
conflicting  calls  upon  our  limited  resources. 
There  Is  no  honorable  member  In  this 
House  who  would  not  like  to  see  a  bomber 
force  of  sufficient  strength  and  reserve  to 
keep  up  a  sustained  efTort  of  a  thotisand-alr- 


craXt-a-nlphl    raids.     That   commanda   uni- 
versal    pprcval   among   all   members  of    the 
House.     There   are   many   honorable   gentle- 
men who  are  anxious  to  see  that  the  army 
has   all   the    air    support    It   will   require,   • 
sentiment  which  commands  universal  appro- 
bation     Tliere  Is  not  an  honorable  gentle- 
man   who    would    not    advocate    giving    the 
Middle  East  Its  full  requirements  m  aircraft, 
ample  supplies  of  all  typea.     We  mu-,t  have 
air-bome  divisions.     There   Is  probably   not 
one  honorable  gentleman  who  would  object 
to  that  statement,  tut  they,  of  course,  need 
hundreds   of    aircraft.      The    Fleet    Air    Arm 
must   have   its   share   of   our   capacity.     We 
would  all  like  to  see  air  transport  have  Us 
requirements  met  In  full.    But  having  s  ud 
that,  we  come  down  to  the  fundamental  fact 
that  we  all  have  to  face,  that  you  cannot  get 
more  than  a  pint  cut  of  a  pint  pot     If  we 
had  tried  to  satisfy  every  demand  at  any  one 
time,  we  should  have  succeeded  In  .satisfying 
no    one    and     would     have    achieved     noth- 
ing   positive    in    any    direction.      1    submit 
to  the  House  that  only  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  and  knowledge — and.  with  re- 
spect, that  Is  not  the  critics  to  whom  I  have 
listened  today — of  what  are  our  demands  and 
what  are  our  available  resourcess  to  meet  those 
demands  who  can  properly  Judge  where  the 
balance  should  be  as  bttween  the  ccnflictlng 
needs.  Including  air  transport.     I  claim  that 
the    result    of    the    air    warfare    up    to    now 
Justifies  those  who  have   had    the  responsi- 
bility   for   these   decisions   up   to  date. 

I  would  hke  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
statement  made  by  my  honor.ible  friend  the 
member  for  Stroud  when  he  talked  about  air 
Iran.'-port  having  Just  a  few  crumbs  from  the 
rich  man  s  table.  Well,  the  crumbs  of  equip- 
ment piovided  have  been  worth  L'S.OCO.OCO 
during  1942  They  have  been  not  such  dusty 
crumbs;  Indeed,  thfy  have  been  qiUte  sub- 
stantial crumbs  My  bom  rable  friend  a.  ked 
me  ab.  ut  the  new  equipment  coming  to  the 
Eritlsh  Overseas  Airways  Corporation.  I  am 
sure  the  H  use  will  appreciate  that  I  cannot 
gr.  e  the  exact  figures,  as  they  would  be  of 
value  to  the  enemy,  but  he  Is  right  In  saying 
that  a  considerable  number  f  f  Sunderland 
fly.nt^  boats  are  coming  to  the  corporation. 

I  must,  hov^ever.  ccrroct  him  on  one  point, 
when  he  said  It  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
disaster  If  these  aircraft  were  allowed  to  fly 
without  fully  feathering  airscrews,  known 
technically  as  hydromnllc  airscrews  We  In- 
tend to  fit  these  aiicraft  with  these  airscrews, 
but  their  supply  lags  b«  hind  the  supply  of  air- 
craft, and  we  shall  at  ttr&i  put  these  flylr.g 
bviats  Into  operation  without  these  hydro- 
matlc  airscrews  But  a  consolation  to  him 
and  to  the  pilots  who  will  fly  them  Is  that 
Sunderhind  aircraft  have  been  flying  with  the 
Ri-yal  Air  Force  without  this  partlculir  fit- 
ment for  several  years  doing  gall.Tiit  service 
u:;der  very  arduous  conditions  and  often 
flying  back  after  an  engine  has  been  put  cut 
of  action 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  concentrate  our 
manufacturing  resources  on  combat  types  of 
aircraft,  and  it  is  only  now.  for  the  Rr>t  time 
since  this  huge  stru^-gle  in  the  air  started, 
that  we  can  commence  to  lift  our  eyes  from 
the  Immediate  requirements  of  combat  air- 
craft to  supplying  some  part  of  the  needs  of 
our  war  efltrt  In  terms  t)f  British  transport 
aircraft.  The  then  minister  of  aircraft  pro- 
duction, on  14th  July  last,  told  the  House 
that  we  had  to  look  to  the  United  Slates  for 
our  transi)ort  planes  and  that  while  the  Gov- 
ernment did  Intend  to  deal  with  future  con- 
struction of  cargo  carrying  aircraft  In  thU 
country,  and  while  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  war  effort  all  our  expert  engineers  had  to 
devote  their  skill  to  war  work,  we  had.  never- 
theless, tried  converting  one  of  our  bomben 
into  a  transport  plane  I  take  Issue  with  my 
honorable  friend  when  he  mentioned  that 
particular  type  and  says  that  It  Is  only  a 
converted  boml)€r.  It  is.  in  fact,  a  virtual 
redesign  of  that  aircraft.    The  minister  said 
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that  an  order  had  been  given  In  March  and 
that  when  he  made  hi*  speech  In  July  the 
airplane  was  actually  flying  Since  then  It 
has  been  doing  extended  trials,  it  Is  now  In 
production  and  deliveries  In  considerable 
numbers  will  take  place  next  year 

I  would  however,  be  mispleading  my  hon- 
orable friend  and  the  House  If  1  said  that 
there  was  any  pro-'pect  within  the  next  few- 
months  early  in  1943  of  that  aircraft  coming 
forward  In  sufficient  numbers  for  us  to  be 
able  to  think  of  it  In  terms  of  transport  for 
the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  will  come — 
and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  press  for  it— when 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  some  of  these  aircraft 
for  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation, 
but  It  Is  no  good  thinking  that  It  will  be 
next  January.  February,  or  March,  because 
the  aircraft  has  yet  to  be  produced  In  num- 
bers In  Fplte  cf  this  effort  on  our  own  part 
and  of  now  being  able  to  lift  our  eyes  for  the 
first  time  to  the  supply  of  cur  cwn  transport 
needs,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  with  the 
combined  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
ourselves  in  the  common  pool  for  the  common 
good  of  the  common  cause  we  shall  have  to 
continue  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  the 
bulk  of  cur  transport  demands  for  the  next 
a  or  3  years  of  the  war. 

Mr  Granville  Will  the  right  honorable 
and  gallant  gentleman  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  design  cf  civil  aircraft?  As  he  knows, 
almost  every  large  concern  In  America  has  a 
design  on  the  drawing  board  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  In  this  country  after  the  war 
will  be  In  the  change-over  cf  the  aircraft 
industry  from  a  war  to  a  peace  footing  Can 
he  say  whether  nls  department  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Aircraft  Prcduction  have  been  through 
the  industry  to  see  whether  civil  aircraft  de- 
figners  are  being  employed  on  war  produc- 
tion? If  not.  could  they  be  put  onto  civil 
design  noW 

Captain  Balfour  I  can  assure  the  honcr- 
Bble  gentleman  that  designers  In  the  air- 
craft Industry  are  being  used  to  the  full  at 
the  present  time  The  particular  responsi- 
bility, however,  of  seeing  when  we  can  switch 
over  design  capacity  from  combat  to  civil 
tvpes  Is  not  one  for  my  right  honorable  friend 
th^  Secretary  of  State  for  Air  or  myself.  It  is 
one  for  the  Ministry  cf  Aircraft  Productirn. 
but  I  can  tell  the  honorable  gentleman  that 
at  the  moment  cur  designing  capacity  Is  pre- 
dcminantly  occupied  with  combat  types 

Mr  Granvilie  May  I  put  this  point,  be- 
cause It  Is  very  Imp^irtant?  To  my  knowledge 
there  are  experienced  designers  In  the  aircraft 
Industry  cf  this  country  working  on  sub- 
contract engineering  Has  the  right  honor- 
able and  gallant  gentleman's  department.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft 
Production,  been  through  their  names  to  see 
whether  they  can  tie  put  on  to  preliminary 
plans  now  for  the  design  of  civil  aircraft  after 
the  war? 

Captain  B^lfouh  It  Is  essentially  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Minister  of  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction, and  no  doubt  he  will  read  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  remarks.  I  will  deal  In 
a  moment  with  the  general  picture  of  design 
and  development  cf  civil  aircraft,  but  I  want 
now  If  I  may  refer  to  the  post-war  position. 
The  Governnient  wants  to  go  ahead  wherever 
possible.  We  must  look  at  post-war  civil  avi- 
ation in  a  big  way  It  Is  one  of  the  major 
task."-  of  national  reconstruction  and  must  be 
approached  In  the  determination  that  we 
must  learn  lessons  from  the  past — some  of 
which  have  been  quoted  today — and  not  be 
prejudiced  by  what  has  gone  before  In  cur 
willingness  to  ntrcduce  new  methods  to  deal 
with  new  problems 

Earl  WiKTERTON  iHcrsham  and  Worthing). 
I  presume  that  when  my  right  honorable  and 
gallant  friend  siys  that  he  means  that  In 
every  possible  way.  through  every  diplomatic 
channel  open  to  us,  U  will  be  represented  to 
our  American  Allies  and  friends  that  the  fact 


that  they  are  now  running  particular  services 
thrt  ugh  particular  parts  of  the  Empire  during 
the  war  doe^  not  mean  that  they  will  have  any 
right  to  do  so  after  the  war?  That  Is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter. 

Captain  Baltour  That  Is  well  understood. 
To  use  a  colloquialism,  we  have  agreed  on  the 
highest  level  with  the  Americans  that  as  re- 
gards routes  they  are  now  .unnlng  for  mili- 
tary purposes  on  lines  which  may  have  com- 
mercial values  "all  bets  are  off  "  at  the  end 
of  the  war 

Lt.  Col  Sir  Thomas  Moore  (Ayr  Burghs). 
Can  my  right  honorable  and  gallant  friend 
give  us  nny  information  as  regards  the  future 
of  the  Atlantic  terminal  airport  In  this  coun- 
try'' Can  he  say  whether  it  will  be  retained 
in  British  hands? 

Captain  Baltour  No,  sir.  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly, without  notice,  give  information  on 
that  comparatively  detailed  but  Important 
point.  I  repeat,  we  must  be  prepared  to  learn 
le.ssons  from  the  past  and  not  be  prejudiced 
by  what  hat  g  )ne  before:  we  must  be  willing 
to  be  fres)  in  our  outlook  and  to  introduce 
new  methods  The  honorable  lady  the  mem- 
ber for  Frome  (Mrs.  Tate)  said  that  civil 
aviation  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Air 
Ministry  The  honorable  member  for  Melton 
(Sir  Lindsay  Everard)  said  that  there  should 
be  a  secretary  for  civil  aviation.  Do  not  let 
us  turn  our  minds  against  any  of  those  things. 
Though  I  sta.id  here  as  the  representative 
of  the  Air  Ministry,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
say  that  it  is  right  forever  that  civil  aviation 
should  remain  with  the  Air  Ministry  or  that 
It  should  go  from  It.  We  have  to  start  with 
fresh  m'nds  and  a  fresh  outlook  on  all  these 
problems 

I  want  now  to  deal  with  the  point  that  was 
raised  by  the  honorable  member  for  Eye 
(Mr  Granville)  Although  we  are  limited 
by  the  exigencies  cf  war  and  we  cannot  divert 
any  large  amount  of  designing  staff  to  the 
preparation  of  purely  civil  types,  because  the 
deslpnlng  staff  Is  fully  occupied  on  war  Jobs, 
nevertheless  wc  can  now  start  thinking  and 
planning  without  detriment  to  our  war  ef- 
fort, and  this  we  are  doing  As  regards  air- 
craft, the  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Production 
and  the  Air  Ministry  are  working  In  close 
concert  on  various  aspects  of  post-war  civil 
equipment  We  have  cooperation — and  I 
think  the  House  will  be  Interested  to  know 
this — on  the  application  of  war-time  radio 
devices  and  radio  aids  to  peacetime  needs. 
That  is  going  on  now  and  it  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time.  This  work  Is  necessarily 
secret,  but  I  can  assure  the  House  that  It  Is 
being  carried  on  with  the  determination  that 
when  pence  comes  our  civil  transport  effort 
will  have  the  advantage  of  quick  adaptation 
of  wartime  practice  to  peacetime  require- 
ments, and  I  believe  the  turning  of  this  work 
Into  peaceful  channels  will  Introduce  an  un- 
thought-of  era  of  safety  in  alr-llne  naviga- 
tion The  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Production 
and  the  Air  Ministry  are  working  closely  on 
the  broad  design  requirements  for  types  of 
civil  aircraft  after  the  war.  In  reply  to  the 
honorable  member  for  Eye.  of  course,  any 
civil  aircraft  after  the  war  must  of  necessity 
have  de-iclng  apparatus  as  part  of  Its  equip- 
ment. There  Is,  as  the  honorable  member 
for  Frome  said,  the  dual  problem  of  convert- 
ing existing  types  o^  bomber  aircraft  to  civil 
transport  use  during  the  Interim  period  Im- 
mediately after  the  war.  Then  there  is  the 
second  more  long-distance  problem  which 
must  be  tackled  now — I  mean  long  distance 
only  In  the  time  that  will  be  taken  to  solve 
It — of  the  design  and  construction  of  entirely 
new  types  for  civil  purposes. 

As  I  was  saying,  even  if  we  cannot  actually 
build  civil  aircraft  at  present  because  of  our 
war  needs,  we  can,  at  any  rate,  plan  out  the 
broad  types  likely  to  b^  needed. 

There  are  many  big  Issues  yet  to  be  decided 
by  the  Government,  perhaps  advised  by  bodies 
which  may  be  specially  set  up  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


Mr.  SiMMONDS  Has  the  Cfovernment  con- 
sidered, instead  of  setting  up  an  outside  body, 
having  a  Joint  standing  committee  of  t»th 
Houses  to  go  into  this  question  of  civil  avia- 
tion? 

Captain  BALrotm.  Obviously.  I  cannot  say 
anything  about  that  today,  except  that  I  am 
sure  those  responsible  for  setting  up  any 
bodies  that  may  be  decided  upon  In  the  future 
will  take  due  note  of  my  honorable  friends 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Granville  Is  the  Air  Ministry  or  the 
Ministry  of  Aircraft  Production  responsible 
for  the  design  of  any  future  civil  aircraft? 

Captain  Baltour.  We  are  working  in  cloae 
concert.  The  Mirustry  of  Aircraft  Production 
is  responsible  for  design  of  all  aircraft. 

Mr.  Granvillk.  Then  why.  in  an  important 
debate  of  thrts  kind,  has  there  been  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion present? 

Captain  Baltour.  Because  the  debate  has 
ranged  over  many  subjects,  affecting  more 
than  one  department,  and  It  has  been  decided 
that  I  should  do  my  tjest  to  represent  the 
views  of  those  departments.  Whatever  may 
be  the  answer  as  to  these  big  issues  which 
have  yet  to  be  decided,  such  as  the  method  of 
operation  of  civil  aircraft  after  the  war.  for 
Instance,  my  honorable  and  gallant  friend 
the  member  for  Erdlngton  raised  the  question 
whether  we  should  have  one  or  more  choaen 
instruments,  then  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  civil  aviation  should  stay  with 
the  Air  Ministry,  then  there  is  the  question 
whether  a  special  minister  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  civil  aviation  and  whether  existing 
transport  Interests  should  participate  and.  if 
so.  in  what  lorm  or  what  International  in- 
strument should  be  set  up  for  insuring  maxi- 
mum safety  for  travelers  or  for  a  common 
airport  policy — whatever  may  be  the  answer 
to  these  various  Issues,  one  thing  Is  sure— we 
are  determined  to  have  our  place  In  the  air- 
transport system  of  the  world  for  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  link  up  lU  own 
interests  with  those  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world 

for  this  we  and  the  whole  world  will  need 
aircraft  and  In  large  numbers  At  the  end  of 
the  war  we  may  be  faced  with  two  alterna- 
tives unless  we  safeguard  the  ix>sltlon  now  as 
far  as  we  are  able.  Either  we  shall  have  to 
contemplate  closing  down  a  large  part  of  the 
aircraft  Industry,  employing  more  than  1,000.- 
000  workers,  and  hope  that  the  industrial 
labor  market  will  be  able  to  abeorb  and  use 
the  skill  of  those  men  elsewhere,  or  we  shall 
have  to  continue  building  bombers  and  fight- 
ers for  which  there  may  be  UtUe  or  no  use  In 
the  numbers  that  we  shall  be  producing  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

It  is  because  the  Government  Is  deter- 
mined that  this  shall  not  happen  that  we  are 
prepared  to  take  bold  decisions  as  to  what 
we  are  to  do  In  the  future.  Post-war  civil 
aviation  is  but  one  piece  in  the  Jigsaw  of  the 
building  up  of  the  poet-war  world,  the 
preparation  and  coordination  of  which,  as  far 
as  this  country  Is  concerned.  Is  In  the  hands 
of  the  Paymaster  General.  But  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  that  the  Government  is  now  ac- 
tively considering  what  these  bold  measures 
should  be  and  what  form  they  should  take. 
If  decisions  can  be  properly  taken  now.  we 
shall  certainly  Uke  them.  If  further  exami- 
nation Is  required,  this  shall  be  arranged  for 
in  the  best  form  to  reach  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion. In  either  case  the  House  will  be  fully 
Informed  as  soon  as  we  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so.  I  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  only 
now  for  the  first  time  are  we  able  to  lift  our 
eyes  from  the  Immediate,  urgent  needs  of  the 
present  to  look  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  Only  the  Government  could  decide 
when  this  can  properly  be  done,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  Inform  Parliament  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  steps  which  they  recommend 
should  be  taken  to  found  a  policy  for  p-.jst- 
war  civil  aviation  which  shall  be  Kotlhy  cf 
our  people. 
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J«bn   B.   Hufbes   Urges   Action   Now  in 
Preparation  for  Post-War  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CM  IIORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tut'.'idau.  February  9.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Sprakrr.  I  Lakf  .MnnTc  pride  in  includink' 
in  my  rt-mark.^  the  following  forceful  and 
In  my  opinion  very  timely  broadcast  by 
the  able  commentator,  Mr.  John  B. 
HuKho: 

Again  tills  evening  I  devote  this  time  to 
Ihe  discustioM  at  post-war  planning  here  and 
abrmid  -  to  planniiig  fcr  t^ur  naiional  we  1- 
belng  here  In  tlie  United  States  and  Uie 
planning  Icr  a  tx-fer  ivurld 

Aruiii.  thiink  ycu  tar  ycur  many  letters 
Bnd  ycur  flixxl  of  contributions  of  ideas  on 
this  Rubjeci.  Many  of  you  have  written 
cpeciflc  prcpopal.s  on  cerUiin  single  probleiiw 
«h!ch  you  con.-^ider  of  u'nijst  iniportaixe, 
other"!  have  Bent  me  bronci  outlines  of  com- 
plete plans  for  the  crgium'ation  of  peace  on 
n  w.  rld-w.de  b«si9  I  repent  my  pledfc  tl.at 
1  will  brlr.j',  th.se  sur.:ges' ici-.a  of  vi  urs  «o  the 
attention  nf  auihcrities  who  are  d.rectiiip;  tl.e 
planning  for  the  fu'ure  This  eHorl  i»  dedi- 
caretl  purely  to  tin  purprse  cf  a.v-.iat;ng  tie 
es;ub!i.'Cunent  of  a  pe  pie  »  peace-  which  Is 
Slmpiy  a  pt  ace  i.ccepta!ile  to  th?  p»;;ple  of  this 
country.  No  fx-nce  prcgr.'.in  which  1r  con- 
tmry  to  the  wish  of  the  po<.ple  will  be 
effective,  for  even  thcuRh  It  mi(?lU  be  put 
liiU)  effect  If  the  pe<  pie  do  not  like  tt.  It 
\^i!l  not  labt 

ArtUHlly.  in  fundamental,  basic  beliefs  and 
ldti'.!<  the  peoj.lp  of  th  s  ciiuntty  are  not  so 
lar  (UfTerent  from  the  p-ople  of  o'her  coun- 
tries Our  slai.dHrds  of  living  m.iv  be  dif- 
ferent. Our  Bocial  and  political  h.ihU.^  m.iy 
be  different.  Those  are  matters  of  condition- 
ing, but  that  ccndl'lontng  has  been  the  result 
of  centuries  of  ediici.tlon  and  development 
ThiLs.  no  lev(  llns;  <  II  can  be  Imtnediatf  No 
Tvorld-w'Ide  plan  can  be  n  it»«t-peai.p-atid-h:i;)- 
pine.is-quick  wjrt  of  solution  World  orp.inl- 
?:»tlon  has  been  di!=cii^sod  for  many  ye;u« 
Attempts  have  l>een  made  to  apply  pl;ins 
The  latest  attempt  wa-s  that  of  the  Httli  r 
hierarchy  of  Nazi  Germany  That  has  not 
been  a.ceptable  to  t!ie  pecpie  of  the  wcild 
No  more  acceptable  l;?  tie  pl;in  of  the  JapH- 
nf^o  men  of  destlnv  the  plan  of  HiikKo 
Iihlu— "eli^ht  corners,  one  n  of  " 

Objections  to  such  planning  is  not  becaure 
thoy  are  ba.«;ICR!lv  cei:tered  on  world  cTvanl- 
?ation  but  becauEe  the;r  method  cniler!  for 
brutp.l.  be-Mnl  en>-lavem«'nt  of  peopl.s  Hl?:- 
tory  shows  clenrly  the  f^itllity  of  any  Fuch 
program  Peo'.le  have  be^n  pii«!avr<1  In  the 
pa-'t.  bvit  they  have  rot  stibm'.tted  to  f^laviry 
for  loni?  They  n^'ver  will  World  oiT;«n;7t»- 
tlot\  for  economic  nod  political  peace  m\:st 
be  in  accord  with  l.'ie  will  of  the  people-  the 
grrate-t  number  of  the  petiple — If  U  ts  to 
scree ed 

No  snnll  proup  rf  men.  however  powerful 
they  may  becoire  for  the  moment — for  a  dny. 
a  yenr.  or  a  cenftiry  can  re*aln  contrcl 
There  will  be  no  pe.\ce.  there  will  be  no  sntl.s- 
factory  g-  vernmrnt.  until  U  Is  tni!y  a  "p«^ j- 
ple'i  government — •  people'*  peace  "• 

Muc.'i  concern  ha»  been  cxi^cjs  d  recently 
Rtort  the  attitude  rf  the  American  people's 
rrpre-erUa'lvcB  in  C';vrrr.m-nt  the  SeTenty- 
•i^h'h  Congress  cf  the  United  Stales  There 
has  been  n  prent  d'^al  of  c<  nci  rn  expreffed 
In  the  letters  you  hnve  wrf.en  me  on  the 
»'j»'!ect  cf  pest -war  plarnlng— concern  le<t 
tijc  politicians  utglecl  their  re.';.ou»lblUty  In 


this  critical  relationship  between  the  present 
and  the  future 

Tliere  will  l>e  mor*  concern  unless  the 
Congreph  doe.s  something;  In  line  with  the 
pe(~ple'.s  wl.'-h 

Throughout  the  Seventy-seventh  Congrrs, 
there  was  a  bill,  a  proposed  law  proposing  the 
establL'^hnicnt  of  a  national  commission  to 
study  and  to  act  en  the  pn)blems  of  post-war 
rcHdJu.stment.  The  bhl  wa.s  Introduced  on 
the  first  day  cf  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress m  1941,  by  Representii  .ve  Jktiry  Voon- 
His,  of  Ca'ifcrn'a  It  dletl  with  the  end  cf 
that  Congress  at  the  end  of  1!>42  On  Jan- 
uary 6,  1943.  Mr.  Voobhis  put  this  pr^pcsal 
bacK  into  th-  legislative  hopi>er  as  Hotue 
Joint  Ke.'oliitlon  36— «  reS!.)lution  to  e.'-ah- 
lish  the  National  CommisMon  for  Posl-W.ir 
Kecon.«.tiuct'.0!i. 

Mr  Vo<i:in!s'  prnpost»d  legislation  wovild  be 
benehcial  to  the  hope  for  a  people's  peace,  for 
It  calls  fur  10  congressional  members  of  this 
comnils.«-ion  and  29  associate  members  to  be 
cho.<!en  from  representative  group.--  ol  the  N.i- 
tion.  persons  designated  by  ;he  President 
but  to  be  cho.'^en  from  government,  from 
labor,  from  farmer  ori^av.lzations,  Irotn  busi- 
ness a'ld  uidu.'^try.  from  finance,  from  church 
organizations,  from  war  veterans  groups,  and 
from  organlaations  of  educators.  ciKipcra- 
t.ve^.,  consumers,  health,  economics,  and  en- 
gineering 

Tlie  appointment  of  such  a  commla!'lon 
would  be  a  prcces^  In  thf  democratic  man- 
ner -a  pr')ce>-s  which  would  Iv.ft  cite  a  rhan-r 
of  t.ie  people  s  peace  Yet  for  'i  years  the  last 
Congrrf-s  did  nothln;?  to  fon*ara  thi.v  proccRs 
I  wiiuld  ("Uk'ge.t  that  you  might  write  a  note 
to  your  r(;,iLTes:-nrin  ii.-~kii'.g  liun  what  he 
lniftid.s  to  do  about  H.-us*  J(  int  Rev>luti<  n 
36  or.  If  you  would  liK,-  to  »'udy  the  pro- 
pos-il.  write  tn  Ci.ngresaman  Jcrct  V<X):-.his 
find  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  this  re^<jlution  - 
House  Jomt  Itetolution  36.  the  rest>!ution  to 
esiAbUbh  a  National  Commi.seion  for  Post- 
War  ReconsiructK  n 

The  bill  does  not  propose  any  plan  or 
blueprint  of  post-war  planning;  it  sUrply 
calls  for  a  study  of  the  matter  by  a  repre- 
tentatlve  bodv  of  Individuals,  rf  prese ntativca 
through  election — this  1«!.  throuRh  Con^rcR.'^ — 
ntid  through  the  various  ori<aniv:ed  groups  of 
the  Nation  .s  economic  and  soci  il  divi.sions. 
Nothing  could  be  more  democratic  in  prin- 
ciple. 

lliof^e  who  hold  that  It  Is  still  t  xi  early  to 
d'.scu5s  p  .«t-wnr  plannlne  are  currently  re- 
celvlnt;  a  powe  f ul  art^umeni  In  favor 
of  sU(  h  d'.srvis.«U  n  from  no  le.ss  a  source 
than  the  Nazi  government  of  CJtrmany  The 
practical  value  of  such  discussion  Is  be.st 
me.isured  In  the  recent  attempts  of  the  Nazis 
to  countoiact  the  favorable  reaction  In  con- 
quered terrltorlf*.  to  AlluM  poot-war  di5- 
c  iK,"?K>n. 

The  first  hint  that  the  Nazis  wt>re  on  the 
def'-n-^ive  Bguinst  .Mlied  planning  came  la-t 
D**cemtM«r  when  Hitlers  own  paper  Volki- 
ii(  her  Bccbachter  outlined  the  NiZl  plans  for 
p.ist-w'ar  Eur  ipe,  and  e'prci.illy  the  place  of 
the  snmll  state  1  the  future  E\iropean  ord«-r 
Bs  envisioned  by  the  Nazis  It  to  evident 
that  'he  Niu^  dttiCUSBlon  of  a  p(«t-war  Ell- 
rope,  predicated  oy  a  Na^l  victory.  Is  deten- 
Bive— the  peoples  of  the  occupied  territ'>r;<s 
h  ive  apparently  found  new  hope  In  AlltO 
di'ctisslons  of  r»hsbllitatlon  and  resettle- 
ment It  Is  also  evident  that  th»  Nn/ls  have 
expectcfl  the  pe-  pies  of  Etirope  tn  accept  the 
cut-nnd-diie'l  Nf  •'1  p:.»n  of  a  :i»-w  oidrr  as 
S'lme'hinft  emtner;t!v  to  be  desired  a  p. an 
fir  ex'sten"'^  In  which  everyop.p  is  supp  se'l 
to  n(  "ive  the  fru'.ts  of  life  as  imn/incd  by 
t^.e  Na7i9,  and  (veryi^n.e  is  to  rer-ive  th'se 
fruits  in  return  f  it  the  complete  nnnihlln- 
tmn  of  the  Individual,  the  st;bmer^ii'-e  of 
prrsoii'ilily  In  a  Oerman-run  world  1  hit's 
nil  they  ask.  ju»;t  sell  yi-ur  birthright  for  a 
nie.-is 

In  projecting  the  German  idea  of  a  per- 
fect   poj>:-wiu    vuiiJ    Uid    Vulki»chcr    Beo- 


bachter  betrays  that  same  peculiar  mixture  of 
humorlesi.  conceit  ai  d  short-s-ghtedness  that 
wa.s  one  of  the  causes  of  German  collapse 
la  World  War  No  1  The  Becibacht*r  means 
to  counteract  tiie  Allied  di5cus.sloiis  of  post- 
war planning,  but  succeeds  only  In  creating 
new  resistance  to  the  new  order  The  reac- 
tion to  the  Nuris  was  Immediate,  and  it  was 
rspe<l:dly  .stmng  in  the  few  European  nations 
which  are  considered  neutral 

A  Turkish  newspaper  declared  that  "if  there 
U  anyone  who  doe*  not  yet  understand  Ger- 
man ambition  he  should  read  the  Eco- 
bichter  article  whic.i  clearly  Mates  that  in 
the  event  oi  an  Ax;.*  victory  there  would  be 
only  one  master  In  Europe— Germany— and 
no  other  course  would  be  open  to  small  stales 
but  to  obey  The  first  order  to  Ijc  given 
by  this  m:uster  would  be  the  abolition  of  the 
piriiamenturluniiim  of  democracy,  which 
would  mean  that  small  states  would  no  longer 
be  masters  in  their  own  hotise  Thus  Turk- 
ish recognition  of  a  Europe  under  Nazi 
bondage. 

There  were  a'so  cbJecUons  voiced  li.  Swit- 
rerland  to  the  Nitzl  p«>6t-war  plan,  and  there 
were  disapproving  con.mt  iii.s  in  several  bwed- 
l.'ih  newipapeis       One  Swerlhh  paper,  tiie  Sid- 
Svens;ik    D..g-Bladei.    took   exception    to    the 
Nazi  statement  that  the  Germans  must  make 
themseUes    liked    by     the    rtst    of     Euroj.e 
On    the    face    of    things    the    statemetit    was 
somewhat    conde«^xiiding.    and    the   Swedish 
paper  stated  that     the  Germans  have  a  tlrong 
philosophical  bent,  and  are  Inciiiied  to  clothe 
their    political     ide.us    In     p:uli>sophicaI     ral- 
r\ent,  but  they  are  reluctant  to  confront  this 
phlloboj.hy     With     reality— almost      ike     the 
philosopher  who  said   that   If  facts  did   not 
corrcipond    with    hi*    beliefs,    so    much    th-? 
worse  for  the  facts      Now.  when  the  Herren- 
volk    Is    discharging    lu    pol.tical    mussion    It 
sometime.-,   stumbles   upon   Uiipleasaiif    fact^. 
"One  of  these  is  freedom  -e. :,d  consetiuently 
freedom    is   eliminated   "      Ihiis   the   Bwedi.-^h 
react. on   to   tlie  Nazi    new  order.     There  was 
also  a  reaction  from  Finland,  where  the  chief 
newspaper    of    tlw    labor    movemtnt    blasted 
Nazi  presumptions,  de-plte  the  fact  that  Fin- 
land   Is   an    active   ally    tif    Germany    on    the 
Riissiun  froiit.     Finally,  there  was  the  Danish 
reaction  to  tlie  pre^unlptive  Npz.i  article     Tl'.e 
Dai^sh  slatement  »as  piibli.>-hed  by  a  news- 
paper which   no   longer   appeals  In'lde  Den- 
mark, except  surreptiliouslv.  hut   the  state- 
ment   contains     much    tn    a    few     brief    lines 
that  portrays  the  general  Euro|)ean  attitude 
toward  post-war  planning,  N.tzi  or  Allied. 

The  stat^'mcnt  Is  this:  "Europe  la  one  unit 
geographically  but  i.ot  nau<  nally  and  spirit- 
ually, for  every  nation  has  its  own  history 
and  traditions.  So  far  this  has  been  repeat- 
edly mlsunderst<K)d  or  igm  red  EiTorts  at 
unity  have  repeatedly  fulled  because  the 
powers  have  striven  tti  mike  the  nations 
unirorm  politically,  as.  fur  insUtnce,  Fr.mce 
UT-.der  Napoleon  Therefore  Eun  pe  has  suf- 
fered terribly  One  cannot  m:.ke  uniform 
that  v.hlch  is  naturally  and  Inherently  dif- 
f.-rcnt  Scandinavian,  German  Italian  Spa.i- 
lard.  a;;d  Greek  canuut  tlirouiili  any  d.ctate 
of  power  become  uniform  i-o  Uiat  they  thlrk. 
hcllevc.  and  love  in  the  srinie  way.  Such  an 
attempt  will  Inevitably  fnil 

'On  the  day  when  the  var.cus  nations  a  id 
peoples  not  only  posjcs.*  the  will  to  und,r- 
Btand  and  respect  each  other,  but  are  also 
1  berated  from  every  suspicion  that  otlurs 
v  111  impo-'e  upon  them  Fymethlug  forelin. 
or  torture  their  «t»uis.  then  the  read  will  b^ 
rp.n  towarU  the  i;ref.t  goal  which  many  of 
tiir^pp's  bcit  son*  hnvc  viAuahzfd 

"Ojj  tile  d.iy  »h.n  a  tulcraiil  Europe  »lll 
secure  for  D  nmark  Independence,  sclf-c  t- 
tcrminati  -n  and  security,  Denmark  will  Jty- 
fully  and  fearlessly  trrad  new  r  ">nd».  A  haj.py 
world  was  never  buill  on  tp.r.ttiul  or  politi- 
cal tjTanny." 

Tl.e  irile  nations  of  Europe  are  not  lock- 
ing for  fctciirity  based  on  the  Itif.-xlblc  p  c- 
gram  of  a  muster  race     The  Danes  art  uot 
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ting  fcr  a  new  nnd  perfect  era,  realizing 
that  perfection  btlU  lies  far  away  In  the 
distant  future  of  the  human  race  But  the 
Danes,  as  a  sensible  pecple,  are  willing  to 
cooperate  In  a  moie  ordered  world— are  will- 
ing to  supp<^rt  a  plan  which  guarantees  na- 
tional integrity  to  smaller  nation?  aiid  which 
recognizes  their  right  to  exist 

The  German  tem.perament  lends  Itself  to 
regimentation  and  cannot  understand  the 
peculiar  love  of  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom which  com.e  as  a  tulfillment  to  other 
peoples.  Tlie  German  temperament  Is 
capable  cf  cooperation  only  in  a  planned 
order,  and  cannot  adjust  Itself  to  a  flexible 
order  in  which  each  individual  or  each  nation 
bends  a  little  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
other  fellow  But  the  rett  of  the  European 
peoples  can  and  will  support  an  order  based 
on  recognition  of  the  individual  whether  It 
be  a  single  person  or  a  nation  The  peoples 
of  Eurt:pe  ha\e  been  giving  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  post-war  reorgani- 
zation— an.d  some  of  the  results  of  that 
thinking  and  attention  I  will  bring  to  you 
next  Sunday  night  in  the  next  of  these  broad- 
casts devoted  entirely  lo  the  subject  of  post- 
war planning 


The  Greatest  Sinjle  Contribution  Congress 
Can  Make  to  Our  National  Morale  Is 
To  Stabilize  Income  Tax  Rates  and 
Place  Future  Taxpaying  on  a  Sane, 
Pay-as- You-Go  Footing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF     CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  its  iimely  importance.  I  offer 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  very  capable  pen 
of  Mr.  Harlan  Logan,  editor  of  Look 
magazine,  an  article  which  first  appeared 
in  the  i.<;suc  of  Look  which  reached  the 
newsstands  today.  Entitled,  as  it  Is, 
"The  Truth  About  Your  Income  Tax."  it 
is  bound  to  excite  widespread  interest 
throughout  the  country. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
The  TatTTH    Aaotrr   Youb   Income  Tax 
(By  Harlan  Logan,  editor  of  Look) 

On  January  1  more  than  27.000,000  Ameri- 
cans were  In  debt  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, many  of  them  for  the  f^rst  time  Their 
obligation:  a  heavy  tax  on  Income  they  had 
received— and  largely  spent— during  1942. 

Most  of  us.  facing  this  burden  willingly, 
are  now  preparing  to  pay  the  first  install- 
mer.t  of  cur  1942  income  Uix  on  March  15. 
Yet,  when  that  has  teen  done,  we  will  still 
owe  a  years  tax-for  9  motith*  of  1942,  and 
3  months  of  1943 

In  other  word^.  most  Americans  face  per- 
petual tax  txmdaRe  Unless  a  change  U  made 
they  will  never  get  out  of  debt  to  their  own 
Government 

And  what  a  debt  Right  now  America's 
taxes  per  capita  are  heavier  than  either  Can- 
nda >  or  Brltams  The  demands  of  war  will 
make  them  rise  still  higher.  A  national  sales 
tax,    and    perhaps    other    measures,    will    b« 


needed  to  help  pay  for  our  world-wide  strug- 
gle with  the  Axis. 

But  Income-tax  rates  must  not  t>e  In- 
creased Already  they  are  at)out  as  high  as 
the  traffic  will  bear.  And  few  people  know 
how  to  save  to  meet  their  quarterly  payments. 
Once  the  coming  March  15  Installment  is  paid, 
many  Americans  may  be  unable  to  n.eet  the 
next  three  payments 

This  means  that  otherwise  good  citizens 
may  default  on  an  honest  obligation— while 
the  Government  loses  desjjerately  needed 
revenue, 

RELIEF  MUST   BE   FOUND 

What  Is  Congress  going  to  do  about  all 
this?  In  the  past  our  lawmakers  have  not 
recognized  the  necessity  of  income-tax  re- 
form But  this  year  it  stares  them  In  the 
face. 

The  facts  alone  are  urgent  Widespread 
public  interest  has  been  stirred  by  the  Ruml 
pay-as-you-go  tax  plan  This  years  Con- 
gress IS  unusually  alert  to  the  wishes  cf  the 
people  It  is  therefore  certain  that,  spurred 
on  by  the  people.  Congress  will  take  early 
action. 

As  Look  sees  It.  two  main  steps  will  end  the 
iniquities  of  the  present  income-tax  system 
and  place  the  Nation  on  a  sane  tax  looting 

First:  Congress  should  'rrange  before 
March  15  for  voluntary  pay  roll  deductions 
after  that  date  to  amortize  payments  due  for 
the  balance  of  1943  and  in  future  years  Tax- 
payers would  then  be  relieved  of  possible  de- 
linquency A  corollary  provision  would  have 
post    offices    and    banks    accepting    weekly    or 


monthly  tax  payments.  Quarterly  payments 
would  continue.  If  preferred 

Second:  Once  this  plan  Is  In  operation. 
Congress  should  concentrate  on  the  regular 
Revenue  Act  of  1943  Into  this  act.  before 
August  1,  should  be  written  some  forip  of 
pay-as-you-go  plan  Such  a  plan.  Look  feels, 
must  provide   that — 

1.  Income-tax  rates  will  not  be  Increased. 

2  Individual  Income-tax  returns  will  be 
filed  January  ?5  Instead  of  March  15 

3  Taxes  paid  In  1943  will  apply  to  1943  In- 
I    come,  not    1942.  and   will   be  based   on   1942 

Income,  any  under-  or  over-pajmf^ent  to  be 
adjusted  next  January  15. 

Next  January  15.  Income  for  1944  will  be 
estimated  and  taxes  paid  accordingly.  Ad- 
Jtistment  will  again  be  made  January  15, 
1945   and  so  on,  for  each  «ucceedlng  year 

4  Taxes  on  1942  Income  will  be  deferred 
without  Interest  and.  unless  paid  during  the 
taxpayer's  lifetime,  will  become  a  lien  on  his 
estate  They  will  then  be  payable,  along  with 
estate  taxes,  provided  the  value  of  the  estate 
ts  greater  than  statutory  exemptions 

5,  The  Victory  tax  be  used  for  any  addi- 
tional enforced  savings  which  would  bear  no 
Interest  and  be  nonnegotlable  until  after  the 
war 

Look  t)elleve8  this  plan  meets  all  basic  re- 
quirements for  a  real  pay-as-you-go-tax  sys- 
tem by  1944  It  answers  one  of  the  main 
criticisms  leveled  at  the  Rtiml  plan,  since  It 
provides  no  tax  wlndfalla  for  large  tazpayera. 
Finally.  It  retains  the  Victory  tax  as  a  com- 
bined antl-lnflatlonary  and  enforced-savmgs 
device 


We   pay  hraiter   taxes   than   Britatn 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  TAX   KCCCIPT8  FOB   lft4  2-4  3 
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Post-War  Air  Lines 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  9,  1943 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached news  item  from  the  London  Times 
of  December  29.  1942.  is  submitted  to 
show  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  believe 
that  their  Oovemment  has  abandoned, 
or  is  seeking  to  abandon,  our  historic 
commercial  air  policy.  The  news  item 
below  undoubtedly  Inspired  the  three 
articles  by  William  Philip  Simms — Air 
Freedom.  February  5;  Freedom  of  Air. 
February  6;  Skyways  for  All.  February 
8.  syndicated  in  the  Washington  Daily 
New.s : 

Fost-Wa«  Aia  Lines— Early  AomEEMtNT  Ex- 
picnto— Right  or  iNMfxriNT  PAsaACt 

Washimotom,  December  28  —There  ts  good 
reasoL  to  believe  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  are  already  seeking  an  understand- 
ing to  cover  the  field  of  commercial  Hying 
aft«r  the  war  on  the  gj-ound  that  no  treaty 


may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  sound  prin- 
ciples Briefly  the  principles  or  policies  upon 
which  this  country  will  seek  to  esUblish  an 
agreement  with  Britain  and  other  nations 
will  be  as  follows: 

First,  The  right  of  innocent  passage 
through  the  air  over  any  foreign  country, 
which  Is  to  say  that  nonmllltary  aircraft 
may  fly  over  any  country  as  long  as  they 
abide  by  the  domestic  regulations  aflecilng 
the  country's  own  commercial  aircraft. 

Second  Right  of  free  landing  for  nonmlll- 
tary aircraft  on  airports  In  any  foreign  coun- 
try for  refueling  or  other  technical  reasons: 
provided  again  t,hat  they  obey  the  regulations, 
and  further  that  they  do  not  pick  up  or  dis- 
charge jjassengers 

Third  The  principle  of  freedom  of  the  air. 
meaning  that  any  country  could  license  com- 
mercial aircraft  for  commerce  between  tbeir 
own  country  and  any  other  or  between  two 
or  more  foreign  countries  It  would  b« 
understood  that  aircraft  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try would  not  be  permitted  to  engage  In 
Intranational  commerce;  for  Instance,  an 
American  airplane  would  be  forbidden  to 
pick  up  passengers  or  freight  In  London  for 
delivery  In   Liverpool 


no    SUBSIDIEa 

The  general  assumption  in  Washington  ap- 
pears to  be  that  executive  agreements,  sup- 
ported perhaps  In  the  United  State*  by  a 
Joint  ree<jlutlon  of  Congress,  would  be  all 
that  U  required  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
war   win    be   followed    by   an    internaUonal 
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movement  to  rubsidi/e  commerrlal  air  lines, 
since  It  hns  nlrtnidy  been  shown  that  they 
can  t)e  self-supporting",  over  the  main  routes, 
ftnd  nearly  so  over  the  minor  routes 

Obvlcuaiy  the  issues  involved  touch  Anglo- 
American  relations  with  sptclal  Importance, 
particularly  since  Britain  is  at  present  plac- 
Int?  emphasis  on  the  building  of  short-range 
comb<it  types  and  the  United  Stales  on  larger 
fclrcraft  whooe  conversion  to  commercial  ac- 
tivity should  be  relatively  simple.  It  Is  re- 
ported that  negotiations  are  already  under 
way.  based  on  an  American  assurance  that 
thla  country  would  not  at  the  end  o(  the 
war  attempt  to  exploit  her  advantage  by 
"nailing  down"  concessions  over  the  world 
air  routes. 


The  War  Against  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOfTII    CAHOI  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPEESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10, 1943 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
include  therein  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes,  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  delivered  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcat.ling  System  Febru- 
ary 9,  1943: 

There  is  con.slderable,  and  not  wholly  un- 
^warranted.  optimism  about  our  present 
military  situation,  particularly  compared  with 
whnt  It  was  up  to  a  few  month.s  ago  There 
Is  danger,  however,  that  we  may  not  fully 
appreciate  the  terrible  stres-ses  and  strains 
upon  our  accustomed  habits  of  living  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  during  the 
coming  yeiir 

Our  optimism  will  be  Justtfled  only  by  our 
ability  and  wlUlngneiw  to  accept  the  burdens 
and  deprivations  which  will  be  required  of 
all  of  us  to  carry  through  our  war  plans  for 
1941 

Those  plans  call  for  a  very  substantial  In- 
crease in  our  war  production  over  last  yenr's 
record -breaking  gi>als  They  require  at  the 
same  time  the  enlistment  of  additional  mil- 
lions Info  our  armjd  forces  They  contem- 
plate, within  a  n^casurable  period  of  time, 
the  Invasion  of  Eurcj^e.  one  of  the  greatest 
military  operatkms  ever  planned  In  history — 
a  military  campaign,  which  no  matter  how 
successfully  and  brilliantly  exfvuted.  wiil 
Involve  casualties  such  as  thi.s  Nation  has 
never  before  endured  Supplies,  m  unprece- 
dented volume,  must  How  constantly,  and 
w'.th  consummate  timing,  over  carefully 
guarded  supply  lines  to  the  battle  fronts. 
We  must  alto  pool  our  supplies  with  Uiose 
of  tht'  experienced  and  well-trained  troops 
of  Britain  and  our  other  allies  who  will  form 
a  part  of  the  Invading  armies  and  gladly 
share  the  burden  of  ttghtltik!  and  dying.  We 
mu.st  continue  our  supp<irt  of  our  gallant 
Russian  allies,  who  having  wlthst(x;d  two 
all-out  onslaughts  of  the  Nazi's  total  might, 
are  now  dnvin'^  the  Nazis  whimpering  back 
toward  n  dlsilU^nioned  Oeriuany  We  must 
send  more  help  to  oui  Chinese  allies  whose 
Indomitable  resistance  constantly  wears 
down  the  fighting  strength  of  Uie  Japanese 
military  machine  and  holds  for  us  the  roads 
to  Tokyo. 

It  will  require  the  fullcat  mobilization  of 
our  manpower  and  our  resources  to  carry 
out  the«e  war  plans  for  1943.  It  will  require 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  agriculture. 


labor,  and  Industry  to  carry  out  these  plans 
with  the  self-restraint  and  aelf-dlaclpline 
necessary  to  avoid  inflation  and  to  preserve 
our  system  of  free  labor  and  free  enterprise. 
In  the  years  before  the  war  we  were  strug- 
gling to  Improve  the  btandard  of  living  of 
the  ma-is  of  our  pe<3ple.  After  the  war  is  over 
this  struggle  of  man  to  better  himself  will 
c<intinue  But  we  must  face  the  fact  tliat 
there  Is  no  way  that  we  can  hope  to  Improve 
or  even  to  sustain  our  customary  standards 
of  living  during  t-ie  coming  war  year.  We 
sh;i!l  be  able  to  retain  for  our  consumer 
needs  at  home  on  y  a  fraction  of  our  total 
jjroducUon.  Although  we  shall  not  have  to 
endure  the  shame  of  poverty  amid  plenty 
that  we  cl!d  In  1932.  we  shall.  In  fact,  have 
little  more  gnod.s  to  use  or  consume  at  home 
than  we  did  at  the  depth  of  the  depression. 
Wc  must  all  prepare  to  adopt  for  the  dura- 
tion a  Spartan  standarrl  of  HvUik  and  to  take 
patriotic  pride  In  it.  There  Is  no  way  of  piv- 
Ini?  any  one  group  of  our  people  a  substan- 
tial additional  par.  of  the  Nation's  gcKXls  or 
income   without   h  jrtlng   all    the   rest   of  us. 

De.«;plte  the  rises  in  waj'es  and  prices  which 
have  thu.';  far  orcuircd,  we  have  tccn  able  to 
maintain  a  fair  balance  Ijetween  various 
producers  and  workers.  There  r.re  inequities 
In  the  waeres  paid  m  every  Industry  and  In 
t'very  factory.  This  has  always  been  true. 
We  cannot  hope,  while  lighting  a  tot.il  war, 
to  cliniinate  all  the  real  or  fancied  inequali- 
ties of  man  Our  ta.-.k  is  to  see  that  the 
prescrt  balance  do^^s  not  change  f<T  the 
worse  and  that  those  en  the  low.r  rungs  of 
the  economic  ladder  are  nr)t  grt.und  down 
below   the    margin   of   subsistence. 

In  considering  the  ability  of  the  wage 
earner  to  meet  the  Incren.^ed  cost  of  living, 
we  cannot  icxjk  simply  at  the  basic  hourly 
wage  rates,  even  thoU;;h  such  rates  have 
risen  In  excels  if  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 
Today  men  are  working  more  than  40  hours 
per  week  For  the  houis  over  40.  they  are 
paid  lime  and  one-half  The  average  weekly 
earnings  of  nil  factory  workers  (that  Is  the 
amount  the  worker  takes  home  in  his  pay 
envelope)  have  Increased  more  than  50  per- 
cent since  January  1941,  and  more  than  60 
percent   since  Stptemb.-r   1939 

Millions  formerly  unemployrd.  or  on  relief 
and  W  P  A  .  now  have  lull-time  Jobs.  Mil- 
lions more  who  formerly  wtrked  2  or  3  days 
per  week  are  now  earning  overtime  pay. 
Other  millions  who  formerly  worked  In  low- 
paid  occupations  have  been  trained  to  be- 
come skilled  mechanics  at  higher  wagfs. 
Wht  re  a  year  ago  one  pay  envelope  came  into 
the  home  on  i)Ay  day.  now  two  and  some- 
times three  come  Into  the  same  hemes.  Tlie 
family  requires  no  more  shelter,  little  more 
food,  and  little  more  clothes,  btit  the  income 
of  the  family  is  far  in  excess  of  any  Increase 
In   the  cost  of  living  to  the  family. 

Taking  Int-c  account  the  rise  of  living 
costs— which  mufit  and  shall  be  halted— the 
actual  weekly  purchasing  power  of  the  aver- 
age Industrial  worker  la  still  36  p>  rcent  more 
than  It  was  In  Septemt>er  1939 

In  other  words,  the  American  Industrial 
worker  and  his  family  today  enjoy  the  high- 
est purchasing  power  that  has  ever  existed 
in  this  or  any  other  country*  If  we  preserve 
and  protect  this  purchasing  power.  It  will 
constitute  the  basis  of  an  unparallelled  pro*;- 
perity  for  American  workers  in  the  post-war 
period 

Rising  prices  will,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
stroy -his  pur<"haslni:  pwwer  A  frantic  race 
between  rlsin-.;  wages  and  rising  prices,  far 
from  helping  labor,  will  only  ruin  and  de- 
grade the  Worker  and  his  family,  depriving 
them  of  all  the  gains  they  have  so  painfully 
built  up  over  the  years. 

The  position  of  the  farmers  Is  equally  fa- 
vorable The  relation  of  farm  costs  to  farm 
income  is  the  most  favorable  ever  attained 
in  our  history.     Between  1939  and  1942  total 


co6t«  of  farm  production  Increased  by  S8 
percent;  and  farm  prcduction  increased  by 
20  percent.  D'ring  the  same  period  farm 
prices  ro«e  on  the  average  by  71  percent. 
Since  1939  unit  farm  prices  have  increased 
almost  as  much  as  5  times  unit  farm  costs. 
As  a  result  of  Uiis  extremely  favorable  re- 
lationship of  costs  to  rr'cps.  the  net  farm 
Income  after  all  costs,  in  1942.  stood  at  the 
highest  level  in  our  history,  f  1.000.000.000 
above  the  jieak  earned  during  the  Inflationary 
year  1919 

In  a  year  of  total  war.  we  cannot  iron  out 
all  the  inequalities  In  th»  wa^e  structure 
ror  can  we  remove  all  the  imperfections, 
real  or  fancied,  in  the  farm  parity  formula. 
Certainly  It  would  not  be  in  the  real  interest 
of  the  farmers  to  Introduce  any  charge  in 
th  formula  which  would  give  the  fanner  a 
temporary  and  iJlu.sory  advantage  during  the 
wa.-  and  which  would.  If  applied  year  in  and 
year  out.  actually  reduce  parity  prices  to  the 
farmer 

The  Stabilization  Art  of  October  2.  1942 
contains  the  most  signlScant  and  beneficial 
legislation  enacted  for  the  farmer  since  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Ait  It  proceeds  on 
the  prlnCpl**  recommended  by  the  President 
m  his  nies.s.if^e  of  September  7.  1942.  that  there 
should  be  "a  floor  under  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. In  order  to  maintain  .«tabllity  In  the 
farm  market  for  a  reasonable  future  time" 
after  the  war.  It  provides  a  guaranty  to  the 
farmer  of  85  to  90  percent  nf  p-irity  prices  on 
ba'^lc  crops  during  the  war  and  for  at  lea.'t  2 
crop  years  after  the  l.«t  day  of  January  fol- 
lowinf?  the  formal  doclaratlcn  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  That  is  a  real  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  fanner  against  pcst-w:\r  deflation. 
But  the  effort  will  fall  if  we  cannot  prevent 
runaway  Inflation 

Our  stru^le  aE;ninst  rl^^ing  prices  during 
this  war  has  thus  far  been  successful  as  com- 
pared with  World  War  No.  1.  October  1942 
was  the  thirty-eighth  month  of  the  present 
war.  In  those  38  months  wholesale  prices 
have  risen  33  3  percent  In  the  same  period 
during  the  last  war  wholesale  prices  rose  83  5 
percent.  Between  Augtist  1939  and  October 
1942  the  cost  of  llvint;  n ..^e  20  7  percent;  in 
the  ccmparable  period  of  the  last  war  the  cost 
of  living  went  up  32  2  percent. 

But  we  must  not  refuse  to  fnce  the  very 
real  darger««  In  the  present  situation  and 
especially  the  threat  of  creeping  Inflation 
Between  May  1942.  when  the  general  price 
ceilings  were  imposed,  and  December  15.  1942. 
the  cost  of  food  rose  9  1  percent.  But  food 
constitutes  only  one-third  of  the  cost  of  living 
and  becau.se  rents  and  other  Items  did  not 
Increase  so  much,  the  actual  cost  of  living 
rofe  only  3  8  percent  With  certain  foods 
very  scarce  and  the  price  of  others  very  h'gh. 
it  is  natural  that  the  averago  housewife 
should  feel  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
even  higher  than  these  tigurts  would  indi- 
cate. But  it  has  risen  and  this  creeping 
Inflation  must  not  be  allotted  to  continue 
and  to  nullify  all  the  progre.'^s  we  have  made. 

HIeher  prices  and  higher  wages  will  not 
hrlnj  us  more  food  They  will  not  enable  us 
to  buy  more  canned  goods  or  stigar.  because 
these  Items  are  rationed  They  will  not  en-  ' 
able  ua  to  buy  automobiles  or  electric  refrig- 
erators, because  these  ai  tides  are  not  for 
sale  They  will  simply  catLse  us  to  outbid 
each  other  In  grabbln?  for  the  food  and 
goods  available  They  will  increase  our  In- 
come, but  the  Government  will  be  forced  to 
recapture  Uie  excess  Income  in  higher  taxes. 
It  Is  mwise  and  useless  to  Increase  the  size 
of  the  pay  envelope  when  the  size  of  the 
market  basket  Is  being  cut  down.  Higher 
prices  will  not  help  the  merchant  or  farmer, 
but  they  will  bring  hardships  and  sufTering 
to  widows  and  others  with  fixed  Income:  to 
old  folks  with  pensions,  to  the  school  teach- 
ers, and  to  the  unorganized  workers  in  low- 
paid   occupations.     They   will   make   uiib«ar- 
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able  the  burden  of  the  woman  who  has  been 
allotted  $50  a  month  upon  which  to  live  while 
her  husband  or  her  son  has  gone  to  the  front 
to  fight  and  possibly  die  for  you  and  me. 

We  must  not  retreat  In  our  fight  to  stabi- 
lize the  cost  of  living  The  act  of  Congress 
provided  that  prices,  wages,  and  salaries  af- 
fecting the  cost  of  living  should  be  stabilized 
and  e.xcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  act 
such  stablliFatlon  "hould.  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, be  on  the  basis  of  levels  existing  Sep- 
tember 15.  1942.  We  must  hold  that  line. 
We  must  adhere  Grmly  to  that  program. 
There  must  be  no  further  Increaset  in  wages 
beyond  the  "little  steel"  formula,  except  in 
limited  and  special  cases  to  correct  patently 
gross  inequities,  and  to  rectify  plainly  sub- 
standard wages.  Tixlay  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  reaffirmed  this  policy  In  Its  deci- 
sion in  the  meat  packers"  case  There  must 
be  no  further  price  increases  unless  and  to 
the  limited  extent  required  by  law  to  meet 
clearly  established  cost  Increases  which  can- 
not generally  be  absorbed  out  of  profits. 

We  must  bring  under  effective  control  all 
food  prices.  We  must  break  up  the  black 
markets  Some  of  the  talk  atK)Ut  black  mar- 
kets Is  exaggeration,  but  by  no  means  all. 
Price  Administrator  Brown  is  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  exterminate  them  He  needs 
money,  but  even  more  he  needs  your  help. 
The  man  who  helped  the  bootlegger  in  pro- 
hibition days  hurt  only  himself  The  woman 
who  today  encourages  a  merchant  to  boot- 
leg food  is  hurting  her  loved  ones,  her  coun- 
try, and  herself. 

To  ensure  the  effective  and  uniform  admin- 
istration of  the  policies  which  I  have 
ani.ounced,  I  have  requested  the  National 
War  Labor  Beard  to  make  no  increase  in 
wa(?e  rates  which  will  change  existing  wa^e 
policies  or  which  affects  directly  or  indirectly 
an  entire  industry  or  substantial  portion 
thereof  without  prior  con.sultatlon  with  me. 
And  I  have  also  requested  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator not  to  approve  any  Increase  in  g(  n- 
eral  price  ceilings  without  first  consulting 
me  It  is  my  purpo.se  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  granted  by  law  to  prevent  any  further 
Increase  in  the  basic  and  essential  cost  of 
.subsistence  living.  I  am  assured  by  all  the 
agencies  of  Government  concerned  that  I 
shall  hTve  In  this  enori  their  wholehearted 
cooperation. 

This  policy  of  holding  basic  prices  and  basic 
wages  firmly  at  their  present  levels  does  not 
preclude  the  limited  use  of  price  incentives 
or  w?ge  incentives  to  Increase  production. 
But  such  incentive  payments  must  not  be 
used  as  an  txcuse  for  a  general  Increase  In 
wages  or  prices.  We  cannot  hand  out  Incen- 
tives so  ireely  that  they  only  cancel  each 
other  and  add  to  our  Inflationary  gap 

In  the  labor  field  it  has  been  customary 
to  pay  overtime  for  work  In  excess  of  the 
normal  hours.  Overtime  payments  have  been 
an  efTective  aid  to  increased  production 
during  the  war  Paying  more  for  the  same 
work  makes  for  inflation.  Paying  more  for 
extra   work   does   not. 

To  make  more  effective  use  of  our  man- 
power during  the  war  period  the  President 
has  today  signed  an  Executive  order  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  48-hour  workweek,  with- 
out affecting  the  workers"  existing  right  to 
overtime  pay.  Many  war  industries  are  al- 
ready woikinp  48  hours  or  more  a  week,  but 
the  order  will  Induce  other  industries  to  go 
on  a  minimum  48-hour  week  wherever  feasi- 
ble The  general  adoption  of  the  48-hour 
week  w;ll  enable  us  to  gel  more  work  out 
of  our  limited  labor  supply.  While  overtime  i 
payments  will  add  to  the  wage  bill,  the  addi- 
tion will  be  largely  made  up  by  the  increased 
production  secured  And  we  shall  thereby 
release  manpower  for  the  armed  forces,  for 
war  Industry,  and  for  the  farms. 

Secretary  Wickard  has  recently  introduced 
incentive  payments  Into  cur  farm  program 
as  a  means  uf  securing  increased  farm  pro- 


duction. Although  the  general  relation  of 
total  farm  costs  to  farm  prices  Is  extremely 
favorable,  the  farmer  must  incur  unusually 
high  costs  in  expanding  the  output  of  some 
crops  beyond  current  peak  level.  To  provide 
this  additional  output  made  necessary  by  the 
war,  the  farmer  must  be  compensated  for 
his  additional  costs.  Incentive  payments  will 
enable  us  to  Increase  production  v.lthcut  in- 
creasing  prices. 

Some  people  have  dubbed  incentive  pay- 
ments subsidies,  thinking  thereby  to  con- 
demn them.  I  disagree.  To  me  they  seem 
essentially  sound  economically.  They  will 
Increase  the  production  cf  basic  foodstuffs 
Just  as  they  have  been  used  to  increase  the 
production  of  copper  and  other  critical  ma- 
terials They  cannot  be  said  to  be  unfair 
to  anyone 

General  and  indiscriminate  wage  and  price 
increases  will  not  solve  any  of  our  real  prob- 
lems They  will  not  give  us  Increased  n::..)- 
I>ower,  They  will  not  give  us  increased  pro- 
duction They  are  advantageous  to  the 
groups  that  get  them  only  so  long  as  other 
groups  can  be  kept  from  getting  them.  The 
apparent  advantages  obtained  by  the  groups 
benefited  will  prove  short-lived  and  Illusory 
during  the  war,  and  will  bring  retribution 
even  on  these  groups  when  the  war  is  over. 
Those  who  demand  them  are  only  demanding 
another  depression. 

No  man  hates  regimentation  more  than  I 
do.  But  I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I 
told  you  that  the  stresses  and  strains  on  our 
civilian  economy  could  be  met  without  a  high 
degree  of  regimentation  in  cur  civilian  as 
well  as  our  military  life.  With  the  proper 
spirit  and  understanding  among  cur  people 
that  regimentation  may  be  largely  self-regi- 
mentation. But  whatever  you  call  it.  each 
one  of  us  must  take  his  place  and  play  his 
part  on  our  team. 

When  we  are  drafting  men  and  youths  into 
the  armed  forces  at  $600  a  year,  we  cannot  let 
other  men  and  women  work  where  they 
please,  when  they  please,  or  allow  them  or 
persuade  them  to  Jump  from  one  Job  or 
business  to  another  Just  because  it  pays  more. 
No  businessman,  no  farmer,  and  no  worker  has 
a  right  to  look  upon  this  war  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  profit. 

We  must  all  serve,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
want  to  serve  where  we  are  be;-t  fitted  and 
m-st  needed.  Last  week  Mr  McNutt,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Manpower  Ounmisslon,  took 
action  to  control  the  hiring  of  workers  in 
critical  labor-shortage  areas.  In  the  future, 
workers  may  be  guided  to  employment  where 
they  are  most  urgently  needed.  In  the  future 
they  must  not  leave  essential  employment, 
whether  In  the  factory  or  en  the  farm,  with- 
out good  cause. 

Last  year  many  workers  upon  farms  and 
In  dairies  went  to  Industrial  plants  to  get 
higher  wages.  They  were  splendid  farm  work- 
ers; many  are  Indifferent  mechanics.  As  we 
have  urged  men  to  volunteer  for  military  serv- 
ice, we  should  urge  these  men  to  return  to 
the  farms  where  they  are  needed,  even  if  the 
compensation  is  less.  If  they  refuse  to  go, 
their  draft  deferments  should  be  canceled. 
If  some  men  can  be  drafted  and  sent  abroad 
at  $50  per  month,  every  civilian  must  go 
where  he  can  render  the  greatest  service,  even 
If  it  means  less  money.  The  Army  staff  has 
been  considering  the  practicability  of  fur- 
loughing  soldiers  to  assist  farmers  during  the 
harvesting  season.  No  plan  has  been  agreed 
up>on.  The  propcsal  has  dlfHculties.  but  I 
hope  they  can  be  solved. 

Rationing  can  equalize  some  hardships, 
but  It  cannot  blot  out  shortages.  Nobody 
likes  complicated  rationing,  but  it  is  im- 
portant for  all  of  us  to  remember  that  the 
purpose  of  rationing  is  not  to  take  gocxls 
away  from  us.  but  to  see  that  the  goods  we 
have  are  equitably  shared.  If  we  evade  the 
rationing  rules,  wc  are  not  playing  a  Ulck 


on  some  bureaucrat.  We  are  taking  some- 
thing that  t>elong8  to  our  neighbor  or  some- 
thing that  our  boys  across  the  sea  should 
have.  Every  man  who  buj's  on  the  blacic 
market  Is  stealing  from  his  fellow  man 

We  In  the  East  are  forbidden  to  drive  for 
pleasure  not  because  some  bureaucrat  at 
Washington  enjoys  our  discomfort  but  be- 
cause the  tank  cars  are  needed  to  carry  fuel 
oil  to  keep  our  homes  above  60  degrees  and 
to  protect  our  children  from  pneumonia:  and 
because  our  tankers  are  needed  to  carry 
high-octane  gas  to  our  tKiys  who  are  bomb- 
ing Berlin  and  Bzerte  Who  but  the  slacker 
could  begrudge  this  sacrifice? 

As  shortages  grow,  shopping  for  the  aver- 
age man  and  woman  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult We  do  not  find  the  things  we  cus- 
tomarily buy  and  we  don"t  always  know  what 
else  to  buy.  We  are  all  working  now  to  de- 
vise simplified  and  standardized  utility  arti- 
cles so  that  while  we  may  have  less  fashion 
and  variety,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  more 
readily  the  simple  things  we  really  need 

But  in  this  field  I  do  not  think  we  should 
rely  exclusively  on  Government.  Within  tha 
limits  of  wartime  restrictions  there  is  still 
room  for  manufaf'turers  and  processors  to 
sense  the  need  of  the  times  and  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  development  of  utility  arti- 
cles which  give  the  people  what  they  need 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  In  a  form 
which  makes  the  most  effective  use  of  criti- 
cal foods  and  materials 

We  cannot  evade  the  hard  and  grim  reali- 
ties of  the  war.  We  can  take  pride  and  even 
pleasure  m  simple  living,  or  we  can  grumble 
about  our  deprivations  and  make  ourselves 
and  those  about  us  miserable.  As  fathers 
and  brothers,  wives  and  sisters  of  our  fight- 
ing men.  let  us  show  that  we.  too.  have  what 
it  takes  to  win  a  total  war  for  freedom. 

But  even  if  our  manpower  is  used  most 
effectively  and  our  supplies  husbanded  most 
prudently,  there  still  is  inherent  danger  in 
a  situation  where  our  national  consumer  In- 
come IS  so  abnormally  large  in  relation  to  the 
goods  available  for  consumption.  There  Is  a 
$16,000  000.000  gap  W«?  must  tax  ourselves 
to  close  that  gap. 

Inasmuch  as  the  great  volume  of  surplus 
consumer  Income  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
lower  middle  income  groups,  a  part  of  th« 
additional  taxation  which  must  fall  heavily 
on  this  group  should  take  the  form  of  post- 
war credits  or  compulsory  savings.  Then 
there  will  be  no  feeling  that  from  a  long- 
term  standpoint  we  are  departing  from  the 
progressive  principle  of  taxing  in  accordance 
with  ability  to  pay  We  must  net  shirk  from 
high  taxation  during  wartime.  It  Is  one  cf 
the  most  efTective  and  most  practical  safe- 
guards against  inflation.  If  we  can  draft 
a  mother's  only  son.  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  draft  her  neighbors  surplus  dcllars 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  have  rlsta 
to  unprecedented  peaks  Apart  from  ctr- 
taln  loopholes  in  the  tax  system,  however,  iho 
great  bulk  of  the  excess  profit*  Is  turned  to 
the  Government  through  excess  profit  taxfcs. 
But  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  stable  prices 
and  stable  costs,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
keep  costs  and  prices  down  rather  than  Ui 
let  excess  profits  accumulate,  even  thcu.h 
most  of  them  are  recaptured  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Excess  profits  provoke  Inflationary 
wage  demands  An  excess-profits  tax  is 
no  excuse  for  maintaining  exorbitant 
prices  or  for  saddling  excessive  costs  on  the 
Government  or  on  consumers  Accordingly 
the  Office  of  Pi  ice  Administration  is  review- 
ing the  present  structure  of  prices  and  will 
reduce  prices  wherever  exorbitant  profits  are 
found  to  exist. 

The  casualties  of  war  are  many  and  cniel. 
The  greatest  and  most  Irreparable  loss  is  of 
course  on  the  battlefield  But  there  are  alao 
casualties  on  the  civilian  front.  PamlJles 
are    broken    up,    buelnesaes    are    destroyed. 
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When  many  people  are  bearing  great  sorrows 
l)ravely  and  silently,  there  must  b«  no  feel- 
ing that  anybody  is  trying  to  profit  from  the 
war  When  heavy  taxes  are  being  Imposed 
on  those  .scarcely  above  the  margin  (it  sub- 
sistence, there  should  mt  be  even  the  basis 
for  a  siispiclon  that  people  In  the  higher  In- 
come brackets  are  not  Ijearlng  their  full 
share  of  the  burden  of  the  war 

We  are  In  total  war  We  are  fighting  for 
a  common  future  For  that  future  we  must 
all  make  common  sucriflces  We  must  go 
through  and  come  out  of  this  war  strong  and 
confident  We  want,  and  the  world  needs,  a 
p<3werful  and  prosperous  America  so  that  we 
may  achieve  an  enduring  peace  We  do  not 
want  a  return  to  the  deflation  that  followed 
the  last  war.  when  wheat  dropped  from  $2  16 
to  $1  03,  when  corn  fell  from  $1  52  to  52 
cents;  when  cotton  declined  from  35  cents  to 
15  cents,  and  hogs  from  $16  39  U)  $7  63;  when 
a  large  part  of  our  farm  lands  was  foreclosed; 
when  wages  fell  and  returning  soldiers 
tramped  the  streets  hunting  for  work,  when 
some  men  went  Into  biuikruptcy  and  some 
into  suicides'  graves 

This  time  we  must  hold  the  line  against  in- 
flation and  deflation.  This  time  we  must  win 
the  peace  for  the  sake  of  ourselves  and  all 
humanity. 


Our  AnB«4  Force  i — Each  State  Com- 
partd  With  Every  Otlier  StaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TCXAB 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  RSPRBBZNTATTVSS 
Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Texas  delegation  in  Congress  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting  has  authori2ed  the  inser- 
tion In  the  CoNGRKssioNAL  RxcoKo  of  the 
following  statement,  which  Ls  self-ex- 
planatory: 

Hon.  BwTNO  Thomason. 

Chairman,    Texas   Conffreastonal 

Delegation.   Washington.   D    C. 

DsAJt  CoixsACUz:  In  compliance  with  the 
passage  of  a  motion  before  our  delegation. 
you  selected  a  committee  composed  of  the 
Honorable  Boa  Poack.  and  the  Honorable  Ed 
Ooasrrr,  and  myself  to  represent  the  Texas 
delegation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cer- 
tain information  relative  to  Inductions  and 
enllatmenta  In  the  armed  force*  and  to  make 
a  report  on  such  matters  to  the  delegation. 

Tour  committee  has  been  diligently  work- 
ing on  the  task  assignrd.  along  with  yourself 
and  the  Honorable  Pai'l  Kiloat,  who  are 
members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  from  our  delegation  and  who  have 
assisted  us  grwitly  tn  our  work,  and  we  desire 
to  make  a  preliminary  rep)ort. 

Although  we  have  not  completed  the  task 
assigned^  we  have  recelve<l.  in  compliance 
trtth  our  written  request,  certain  very  valu- 
able Information  that  we  herewith  embody 
In  this,  our  preliminary,  report.  This  In- 
formation was  given  to  us  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information  with  the  understanding 
that  It  would  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
r««ord,  so  there  la  no  question  of  it  disclos- 
ing military  secrets  Involved. 

It  Is  attached  hereto,  made  a  part  hereof, 
and  is  self-explanatory 

Respectfully  submitted 

W      R     POAGK. 

Ed  Oossrrr. 
WaiCHT  Patman, 

Committee. 
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CCMMXNTAST  ' 

In  conformance  with  the  request,  the 
chart  sets  forth  the  percentages  of  pop- 
ulation and  of  selective-service  regis- 
trants by  each  State.  It  will  be  noted 
that  these  per«*entages  do  not  exactly 
equal  the  percentage  of  men  furnished 
to  the  armed  services  by  each  State. 
The  Selective  Service  Act  provides  that 
quotas  shall  be  based  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  registrants  available  for  Induc- 
tion— who  are  not  deferred  after  being 
classified — after  allowing  credits  for  men 
already  tn  the  armed  forces  by  Induc- 
tion, commlsslcn.  or  enlistment,  rather 
than  on  the  p<;rcentage  of  total  regis- 
trants or  of  population  in  each  State. 

Reasons  for  this  variation  are  found 
In  the  factors  which  affect  the  selective- 
service  status  <)f  men  registered  under 
the  various  boards.  Column  9  In  the 
above  table,  for  example,  shows  slgnifl- 

*Prepar«<l  by  CKBo«  of  War  Information. 
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cant  differences  existing  among  States 
as  to  the  percentage  of  registrants  who 
are  married  men  with  children.  Othtr 
factors  influencing  the  percentages  of 
men  available  for  military  service  from 
the  States  and  local  boards  are  the  var- 
ious percentages  of  men  with  other  d«  - 
j)endents;  men  with  mental,  moral,  and 
phy.sical  disabilities;  necessary  men  in 
industry  or  agriculture:  men  with  alien 
.statiis;  and  so  on.  Variations  amorg 
States  and  local  boards  in  any  of  ihet-e 
factors  will  cause  the  percentage  of  men 
In  the  armed  forces  from  the  various 
States  and  local  boards  to  be  higher  or 
lower  than  the  percentage  of  registran-js 
in  each  State  and  local  board  to  the  total 
for  the  Nation. 

Selective-service  calls  for  men  from 
each  State  thus  are  based  not  on  one 
fixed  percentage  of  the  population  or  of 
the  registrants  in  the  State  but  on  tfie 
total  number  of  registrants  available  ftir 
Induction — who  are  not  deferred  aft«T 
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bcinp  clav'.ifipd — after  allowinp  credits 
for  men  already  in  the  armed  forces  by 
induction,  commission,  or  enlistment. 

Column  7  docs  not  include  all  the  men 
In  a  piven  State  who  are  engaged  in 
woric  vital  to  the  war  effort.  A  preat 
many  ncce.s.^ary  men  in  indu.stry  and 
apritrulture  will  be  found  still  classified 
under  c!as«  III.  As  registrants  are  re- 
clas.sifit'd  frum  cla.ss  III.  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  perccntapes  under  occu- 
pational defermrnt  if  they  are  con- 
sidered neces.-ary  men  in  industry  or 
apnculturc. 

Perccnt&L'es  in  column  6  do  not  repre- 
sent a  merely  hypothetical  estimate. 
The  percenlapes  pivcn  include  the  num- 
b-^r  of  men  in  the  armed  forces  as  of 
December  31,  l'J42.  plus  the  selective- 
service  c£il!s  already  outstanding  for 
January.  Ftbruary,  and  March. 


The  Magazine  Victory 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

Of    NEM     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  CELLFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
inp  a  rather  unfair  .statement  by  Arthur 
Krofk  concerning  a  magazine  published 
by  the  O.  W  I.  called  Victory.  I  have 
a  copy  of  Victory  in  my  hand.  This  is 
the  mapazine  that  has  been  devised  and 
published  by  O.  W.  I.  for  distribution 
abroad,  not  in  this  country.  It  is  really 
for  propa.::anda  purposes  r.nd  to  show 
the  aim.s  and  aspirations  of  the  United 
States  as  a  leader  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  it,  in  a  sense,  indicates  the  vast 
preparations  of  the  United  Slates  in  the 
war  rlTort.  It  contains  amonp  other 
thinss  a  picture  in  color  and  words  of 
fulsome  praise  of  our  preat  President. 

Arthur  Krock  takes  exception  to  the 
fact  that  this  picture  and  praise  may  be 
propa.qanda  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
ci  cing  people  to  revere  and  honor  Roose- 
velt and  also  unduly  to  publicize  what 
the  Pre.sident  is  doing.  It  has  r.o  such 
purpo.se  whatsoever.  It  is  an  indication 
to  tho.se  abroad  in  foreign  lands  that  we 
have  a  man  at  the  helm  of  this  Nation 
who  not  only  is  doing  his  duty  for  the 
United  States  but  for  all  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  a  most  appropriate  mapa- 
zine. To  have  anyone  take  pot  shots  at 
the  President  or  at  the  O.  W.  I.  for  print- 
ing this  magazine  is,  to  my  mind,  con- 
temptible; .-ind  I  .say  this  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  C>.  V/.  I.  has  been  most  sincere 
in  Its  publishing  cf  this  magazine. 

People  in  foreign  lands,  particularly  in 
tho.se  controlled  by  the  Axis,  as  a  result 
of  strict  censorship  are  unable  tr  get  a 
proper  pen  picture  of  what  the  United 
Stales  and  its  officials  are  really  doing 
in  the  march  to  victory-  They  know- 
little  of  what  the  28  United  Nations  are 
doing  to  free  the  world  of  the  Nazi 
scoui-ge.  This  magazine  gives  the  saga 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Marblehead.  of  the  m- 


trepidity  and  heroism  of  its  bold  com- 
mander. Captain  Robinson.  It  tells  of 
our  mighty  armada,  our  aircraft  carriers, 
our  "5.000  Planes  a  Month,"  our  "War 
Against  Disease."  our  "Women  in  War 
Work,"  our  "Flying  Tigers,"  and  our 
"Winged  Weapons  of  America." 

Why  should  not  those  under  the  heel 
of  the  Axis  know  how  our  "Marines  Re- 
sist"? 

The  quotations  are  titles  of  chapters 
in  this  magazine  which  is  beautifully 
illusliHied. 

Why  should  they  not  know  of  "New- 
Ships  for  United  Nations,"  and  how  our 
"Wcmcn  Take  on  War  Jobs,"  and  some- 
thing of  the  -'Tactics  of  Air  Wizards 
B!a:-.t  Japane.se  Planes"?  What  wrong 
is  there  in  having  the  people  of  Europe 
know  something  of  our  leaders.  President 
Roosevelt  and  Vice  President  Wallace? 
It  is  stated  that  Roosevelt  "epitomizes 
Free  America"  and  he  aided  the  forgot- 
ten man,  and  that  he  intends  to  "bring 
about  a  better  world  after  peace." 
What  IS  wrong  with  all  that?  Only 
carping  critics  like  Arthur  Krock  and 
Roosevelt  haters  can  complain. 

I  advi.se  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
see  a  copy  of  Victory,  which  is  not  for 
publication  in  America.  It  is  sold  for 
approximately  25  cents  in  countries 
where  it  is  to  be  distributed  and  there  is 
nothing  partisan  about  Victory.  Krock 
says  that  it  will  bring  about  the  "wrath 
of  the  Members  of  Congre.ss."  Any 
Member  of  Congress  who  would  become 
wrathful  about  this  publication  is  a 
biased  reviewer. 

I  find  thai  this  magazine  which  is  to  be 
published  every  2  months  is  a  splendid 
answer  to  the  vile  lies  and  deceptions 
hurled  forth  by  Goebbels'  propaganda 
machine,  an  adequate  answer  to  the  vile 
fulminations  of  the  radio  broadcasts 
from  Berlin,  Vichy,  Buchareil,  and 
Vienna. 


The  Farmer's  Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1943 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  Congress  have  heard  a  great  deal 
pro  and  con  about  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer.  Although  I  represent 
the  largest  city  in  the  Scu'h,  New 
Orleans,  and  have  only  a  few  truck  farms 
in  my  district,  I  have  alw-ays  been  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problem  of  the  farmer,  as 
the  record  will  show. 

It  is  very  significant,  I  believe,  that  in 
at  least  two  instances  outstanding  metro- 
politan newspapers  have  taken  up  the 
cudgel  in  favor  of  the  farmer.  Leonard 
K.  Nicholson,  president  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Co.,  of  New  Orleans, 
publisher  of  the  Times-Picayune  and 
the  New  Orleans  States,  has  directed  my 
attention  to  two  editorials  which  recently 
appeared  in  his  publications.    I  believe 


them  to  be  of  such  value  that  I  have  asked 
for  permission  to  insert  them  in  the 
Record  and  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  their  contents. 

The  farmer  has  been  the  unjust  victim 
of  too  many  attacks  in  this  fight  to  hold 
prices  down.  It  is  about  time  that  those 
of  us  from  the  great  urban  centers  of  the 
country  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  in  the  full  realization  that 
the  man  with  the  hoe  is  the  lifeblood  of 
America. 

Following  are  the  tv.o  editorials  to 
wh.ch  I  have  referred: 

[From    tiie   Times-Pica vune   ol    February    3, 

19431 

THE  FARMEH'S  SIDE 

The  small  farmer's  side  of  tlie  current  con- 
troversy over  his  present  and  luiure  condi- 
lloii  was  clearly  prest-nted  in  las>t  week's  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  by  Ed  Will.  Writing  as 
"a  middle-clas.*  larmer  whose  sole  support 
).*  the  inct-me  from  his  farm, "  he  submitted 
iliese   averments; 

Though  his  is  a  skilled  occupation,  the 
average  farmer  of  this  group  has  a  lower  in- 
comf.  Including  return  on  inve.stment,  than 
that  of  unskilled  l&boT  in  industry.  •  •  • 
The  living  standard  supported  by  his  farm 
is  far  below  y&r  for  the  United  Stales. 
•  •  •  Many  farmers  who  cannot  afford  a 
bathroom  still  must  seek  euppleinental  In- 
come to  support  even  their  lower  standard 
of  living  or  maintain  the  condition  of  even 
farm  buildings  and  equipment.  •  •  • 
Their  average  workweek  exceeds  60  hours. 
Compare  this  farm  family's  lot.  he  challenged, 
"with  that  of  the  skilled  industrial  worker'* 
family,  who,  with  practically  no  Investment, 
.supports  a  much  higher  standard  of  living 
W(jrking  a  44-hour  wetk  '" 

Tlic  present  farm  outlook  as  he  foes  It  is 
bUfik.  Farm  labor  still  is  being  drawn  away 
by  the  shorter  hours,  eafier  work,  and  much 
hlEhor  pay  ofTered  in  the  Industries  The 
iicute  labor  shortage  thus  created  Is  aggra- 
vated by  scarcity  of  farm  machinery.  In  con- 
sequence, he  foresees  less  ground  will  b« 
farmed  tills  year  .-ind  many  farmers  will  put 
in  only  such  crops  as  require  the  least  labor 

A.'j  one  major  cause  of  this  situation  re 
cites  "the  fnilure  to  permit  farm  prices  to 
rise  encugh  to  pay  wages  that  would  com- 
pete with  industrial  wages  "  There  Is.  he 
affirms,  "a  growing  feelli-g  among  farmers, 
amounting  In  some  areas  to  sincere  convic- 
tion, that  the  administration  is  exploiting 
farmers  for  labor's  benefit  •  •  •  The 
administration  .seems  to  want  lew  focd  costs 
for  high-priced  labor  " 

Whatever  its  pa?t  policy,  purpo.se,  and 
theory,  the  administration  must  face  the 
stubborn  fact  of  increasin;zly  serious  farm- 
labor  scarcity  resultant  in  part  Irom  its  own 
c jii.sck)iis  or  uncoi  scU  us  favoring  of  or- 
ganized and  Eggresfive  Industrial  labor  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmer  and  white-collar 
city  dweller.  Farm-labor  shortage  steadily 
prows  more  acute.  Here  in  Louisiana  agents 
of  mdusMial  concerr.s  even  now  are  touring 
rural  districts  and  ofTering  farm  laborers  and 
tenants  shorter  hours,  easier  work,  and  much 
higher  pay — a  combination  usually  proving 
irresistible.  Not  long  ago  a  Carolina  farm 
owner  was  reported  to  be  ofTering.  for  Gov- 
ernment use  in  focd  production,  a  1.000-acre 
plantation  lor  whose  cultivation  he  could 
not  secure  adequate  labor. 

It  won't  be  long  now  before  great -scale 
farm  preparations  must  be  started.  The 
sooner  Washington  quit*  theorizing  and 
playing  politics  and  favoritism,  and  faces 
squarely  the  threatening  farm  situation 
which  politics,  favoritism,  and  theory  can 
cause  but  cannot  cure,  the  sooner  common- 
sense  remedies  may  be  found  to  remake  or 
relieve     the     all-but-prchibltlve     handicaps 


A  t>-dt:^xtt\t  V    rrr\   rrtir^    r'rk XTr«T)  17 ccTnxT  a  t     x>X7'nnv>r\ 
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now  operating  to  prevent  ih«  great-scale 
food  productliin  the  United  Nations  exjject 
ar.cl  must  have  fr-.m  American  famu  this 
year 

I  Prom    the    New    Orleans    States   of 
Fcbruiiry   3     1943] 

FARM  CItlSIS 

In  ar  article  dl.vus'iiig  food  as  a  war 
weapcjn.  a  recent  U«ue  of  Victory,  official 
weekly  buUetln  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion, aald : 

"Food  u  a  we:ip<;n  of  war  and  American 
f<x>d  !8  belnx  U8e<l  to  .shi)rti-ri  the  war  Hitler 
11M.S  stttTvatioti  aa  a  weapon  of  conqut-st. 
Ameriran  fo<^>d  Is  being  used  as  a  weapou 
against  Hitler  " 

This  makes  so  much  sense  that .  i;ot>ody 
c;iu  take  ts-sue  with  it  Fix-d  is  an  AmerKiin 
weapon  of  surer  efficacy  U;an  bombs  and  bul- 
lets Our  wheat  and  meat  guvt  thf  Red 
•'  Army  the  power  for  those  knockout  wallops 
*  landed  on  the  Nazis  around  Stalingrad  With 
candy  and  chcxrolate  the  American  soldiers 
won  over  the  populace  of  Dakar  and  In- 
tre.iched  themselves  there  without  FpUlir.g 
a  drop  .of  bl(;x>d  Our  food  has  won  the 
friend.ship  of  tribes  and  people  In  other 
part»i  cf  Africa  It  ha.s  held  Spn'.n's  assistance 
t-o  the  Axis  down  to  a  mmimum  It  has  kept 
the  pe<.;ple  of  Britain  on  their  feet  and  ijoing 
Btroiig  It  has  lessened  the  ravages  of  famine 
In  Prance  and  Greece  and  Poland — famine 
caused  by  Hitler  s  lfK)tlni? 

We  have  had  up  to  recently  an  abundance 
of  fotxl  In  America  The  harves's  during  the 
3  consecutive  years  from  1940  to  1942  were 
record-breaking  We  piled  up  enormoas  sur- 
plu.M-s  of  m.any  ffKxl  Items  Ye»  in  «nite  of 
•uccesslve  copinu«  crops  all  surplusps  huve 
vanished  except  a.s  to  corn  and  wheat  and 
these  are  going  fast  If  this  year  1943  Is  not 
ar.other  record-breaker  In  food  crops,  the 
American  perple  will  be  tightening  belts  be- 
fore a:;cthcr   mulwm'er 

F(y:d  Is  not  a  product  of  miracle  and  magic, 
any  more  than  plane-^  and  K\in.s  and  t-hips 
Fot>d  Is  produc»'d  only  by  arduous  labor  m 
t.*ie  fields.  lor  lont?  hours  every  clay  The 
farmers  day  Is  from  kin  to  kalni  "  No 
timekeeper  lists  his  extra  hours  for  overtime 
pav  Ntlther  farm  owner,  nor  tenant,  nor 
hired  hand  knows  the  meaning  of  the  40- 
hour  week  or  double  p;iy  for  Sundays  and 
holidays  Nor  do  th«'>  give  a  minutes 
thouf.ht    to   "six-ial   gains'   of   this  s.  rt 

The  tanner  Is  the  only  producer  of  the  Na- 
tion's No  1  w.ir  weapon  And  he  c.innot 
keep  It  up  le.-s  he  has  labor  and  tools  and 
gets  enough  out  of  the  proceeds  for  his  very 
modest  living.  This  Nation  dix-s  not  expect 
the  ciptalns  of  Industry  to  manufacture 
planes  or  guns  without  t«>ols.  without  labor. 
^  aikl  at  prices  that  do  lu  t  leave  a  pri'flt 
•Bhould  It  exp<>cc  more  than  that  from  the 
a.'rlcultur;kl  cla.-.«es'» 

We  know  of  only  one  w:iy  tf^e  c  luntry's 
xirKciit  drnuuul  for  m^  re  and  more  food  can 
t>e  met 

1  The  !sb«Ar  es>entirtl  to  efflcU'iit  l!«rmir.g 
n\ust  be  kept  on  the  farm"  It  nui.si  n.n  l>e 
drawn  Into  the  armed  services,  nor  pirated 
lnt>>  the  war  pUntji  *:th  the  halt  of  fancy 
waees 

a    The    farmer    must    havt>    toils,    such    as 
trartiT^.  pl.iws.  cu;tiv.»tois    becclors.   and  har- 
vesters, and  If  these  do  not  head  tlie  priority    | 
list,  then  It   is  silly  to  assume  that  food  Is 
the  No    1  weapon 

3  The  farmer  must  receive  a  little  bit 
more  than  the  ctw^t  of  his  crops;  net  a  big 
profit,  merely  enough  for  a  living  half  as 
comfortable  and  Itixuriotis  as  that  ol  the 
$1  $2  an  hour  waif  plant  worker  Either  the 
celling  price  on  his  grain  and  livestock  must 
b«  raised,  or  an  equivalent  bonus  paid  him. 
to  pay  higher  wages  and  other  Increased 
costs 

If  the  Iw^ttle  for  more  food  Is  to  be  won 
this  year,  the  farmer  must  get  help  quickly. 
In  the  lower  South  the  season  for  planting  la 
At  hand,  and  in  the  upper  South  it  Is  ap- 


proaching In  the  North  It  alnt  far  behind 
It  Is  absurd  to  set  goals  for  the  farmer  and 
then  take  his  lubor  and  his  tools  from  hUn. 
Farmers  cannot  very  well  share  among  them- 
selves their  meager  stivks  of  tools  l)ecause 
all  need  tl;e  sam.;  implemt-nts  at  virtually  the 
same  time 

UnJe'-s  the  farmers  get  tools  and  labor  and 
fertilizers  and  transportation  In  ample  quan- 
tities soon  enough,  nothing  but  a  miracle  will 
save  th-*  people  of  this  country  or  our  Allies, 
frcm  acute  fcoo  shortages  That  miracle  will 
be  a  fourh  generotis  harvest  In  a  row     Pour 

I    successive  years  of  copious  farm  production 

'    happen  \cry  rarely. 


Hitler  Would  Applaud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wcdnesdaij.  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undtr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald   Tribune   of   February    10.    1943: 

IIlTLfa     WOULD     APPLAUD 

Martin  Dirs  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  nuisance 
If  not  a  liability  to  his  country  We  say  this 
with  gre;u  reluctance,  having  vigorously  s\;p- 
ported  th;  Investigations  of  his  committee 
when  It  actually  was  uncovering  subversive 
consplraclts  But  even  then  we  deprecated 
the  mi  re  extreme  of  Mr  Die3  own  personal 
pronouncements  on  the  subject  and  have 
since  ome  to  view  his  attitude  and  outgiv- 
ings aa  the  products  of  what  seems  danger- 
ously clote  to  an  obsession,  and  one  wh.ch 
In  the  pre.ient  circumstances  can  very  easily 
work  serious  harm 

As  most  of  us  are  aware.  Hitler's  pr^^pa- 
ganda  machine,  now  that  the  Wehrmacht  Is 
under  severe  punishment  from  Ru.sslan  arms, 
Is  seeking  again  to  divide  the  dtmtxracies 
en  the  l.=5ue  of  Bolshevism  The  devil  is  sick 
With  defeat,  wherefore  the  devil  a  monk 
would  be.  or,  rather  the  white  knight  of  a 
crusade  against  communism  It  seem."?  t<Mi 
obvious  for  words  that  we  Amcr.cans  can r. it 
afford  to  let  him  make  the  slightest  progress 
among  us  with  this  abysmal  deception.  Yet 
equally  cbvioius  It  i«  th.tt  he  has  an  unwit- 
tmc;  ti>ol  in  a  m.m  like  Dirs.  whj.  on  woe- 
fully insubstantial  evidence,  wuuld  have  us 
believe  that  our  Oovernment  Is  honeycombed 
with  aedlttous  radicals 

Here  Is  a  witch  hunt  !«uie  ti  play  into 
Hltler'8  hands  Thut  this  is  not  too  strong  a 
dciUgnatlan  of  the  purge  which  Mr  Dies  has 
Ju.'it  proposed  and  lo  which  the  H  use  ap- 
pears con->mltte<l  mtiy  be  gathered  fn  m  tl.e 
report  that  Roprc>ent,itive  Vix.)Rirts  of  Cali- 
fiirnia  conten-.plates  rcsl^ttuntr  frv.ni  the  Dies 
committee  and  workinj;  acaii  st  the  resolu- 
tion to  continue  it  Mr  Vix>rhis.  who  in  the 
past  ha.s  slisncd  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
mittees reports,  has  always  seemed  to  us  a 
oonsplciKiUsiy  levol-headtd  Men.ber.  but  In 
his  devotion  to  Ccngre.-s.  he  h.-\s  explained, 
he  Iji  "at  nil  times  concerned  that  Its  work  be 
dignltlcd  and  effective,  and  I  do  not  wat;t 
anything  d'  by  uj  here  to  be  recorded  as 
narrow  minded,  bigoted,  foolish,  or  unfair  " 
That  statement  has  eloquence  S^j.  for  that 
matter,  h.is  the  maiden  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Will  Rocnt.s.  eon  of 
the  late  hiimnrlst.  who,  after  listening  to 
Mr  DiFS  ar^d  the  apnlause  that  greeted  hini. 
gained  the  n  x)r  and  said:  "I  should  like  it  to 
be  known  that  I  dl«agre«  with  the  eentimenti 
expressed,  the  flamboyant  manner  of  expres- 


sion used,  and  the  a"»e  of  this  great  forum 
as  a  means  of  what  we  in  Hollywood  would 
call   personal   publicity  ' 

No  doubt  Congress  should  constantly  check 
on  cur  bureaucrats,  on  the  need  for  their 
services  and  on  their  loyalty  and  competency. 
But  such  an  inquiry  should  be  conducted  with 
an  eagle  eye  for  natlon.Tl  unity  and  In  a 
spirit  the  reverse  of  that  vih'.c'n  seem*  to 
animate  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 


Aid  to  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TixAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Spoakor.  critics  of  our  uar  strategy 
sometimes  overlook  the  immensity  and 
proportions  of  the  global  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  Some  are  thinking  of 
one  enemy  and  some  another,  but  our 
military  strategists  have  to  think  of  all 
enemies  and  all  fronts. 

Much  criticism  is  heard  with  reference 
to  the  small  amount  of  war  m.aterials 
poing  to  China.  Those  who  criticize 
this  small  aid  are  no  more  interested  in 
China  than  the  President  and  his  mili- 
tary board  of  strategy.  We  all  want  to 
send  the  mast  that  we  can  to  China  in 
the  quickp.st  time  po.^sible.  but  thoro  are 
problems  of  tran.-'portatlon  with  which 
th'^  critics  are  not  familiar. 

A  lend-lease  representative  has  just 
returnod  from  China,  whc^e  mLssion  was 
to  try  to  provide  ways  of  expediting  and 
increasing  our  war  materials  for  that 
great  country,  and  everything  that  pos- 
sibly can  be  done  is  being  done  by  all 
agencies  of  our  Government  to  help 
China  who  Is  contributing  so  much  in 
winning  this  war  aizain.'^t  the  Axis  Power.*;. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
N-'W  York  Times  wl^.ich  deals  with  this 
subu'ct  in  a  very  comprehensive  and  in- 
telligent manner,  and  under  leave 
granted  I  submit  same  horewifh: 

WAR    ON    All     n?ONTS 

The  nature  of  this  total  and  global  war 
brings  It  about  that  while  the  United  Na- 
tions are  able  to  hall  gratifjinf;  victories  on 
Seme  fronts,  there  are  >talcmates  and  t<-uch- 
and-eo  b.^ttles  en  others  and  there  are  al^o 
cries  of  distress  and  urgent  appeals  for  h-lp 
from  some  cf  our  Allies  expo.sed  to  an  Ira- 
medl.ite  menace 

Such  outcries  snd  apj-ieal!.  combined  with 
foreign  and  d'  mestlc  criticism  of  cur  con- 
duct cf  the  war.  arose  during  those  dark 
days  some  months  a.;o  when  the  Russians 
were  app.irently  hcldu  g  on  to  Stahngrad  and 
the  passes  of  the  Cauc-^svis  w.th  Utile  more 
tlmi  the  skin  ol  their  teeth  n:-,d  snm  determi- 
nation, and  when  our  marines  were  flRhtlng 
for  their  Lttie  t>eachhead  in  the  Solomons. 
There  wcr'-  cries  for  the  second  front,  for 
more  lend-lease  aid  u.)  Ru^^ia,  for  more  troops 
and  supplies  for  cur  hard-pre.ssed  forces  on 
Guadalcanal  As  stxn  and  as  adequately  as  It 
w.As  humanly  pcss'ble.  supplies  were  sent  to 
Rus>:U  at  great  rl.«k  and  ictft,  a  second  front 
wa.s  established  In  Africa,  and  the  Oerman 
disaster  in  Ru«sia  began  t  >  take  shape  Like- 
wise our  troops  in  the  Solomons  recelv.d  re- 
InforcemeuLa  and  dri-ve  back  tlje  Japanese. 
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Now  there  come  similar  outcries  and  ap- 
peals from  both  Australia  and  China.  Th« 
first  Is  menaced  by  a  Japanese  Invasion,  the 
•econd  U  pictured  aa  being  close  to  an  eco- 
nomic collapse.  Nob'Mly  will  deny  the  Jtistl- 
flcatlon  of  these  i  eas  or  minimize  the 
dangers  which  they  picture.  If  either  of 
these  dangers  ahould  materialize  It  would  be 
a  catastrophe  of  great  magnitude  for  all  the 
United  Nations. 

Tet,  In  answer  to  frequent  erltlcUm  that 
our  aid  to  China  or  Australia  Is  still  Inade- 
quate, it  must  be  pointed  out  that  what  we 
c«n  send  la  determined  In  large  part  by  cir- 
cumstances at  present  t>eyond  our  control, 
and  that  the  battles  fought  In  Russia,  In 
Africa  or  In  the  Solomons  are  aa  much  bat- 
tles for  China  and  Atutralla  as  for  any  other 
country.  Unfortunately,  despite  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  production  miracles,  there 
is  Just  SO  much  to  go  around.  There  are  Just 
so  many  planes,  and  tanks,  and  gtuis,  and 
there  are  Just  so  many  ships  to  transport 
tnem  to  the  front  lines. 

In  the  Pacific  all  our  available  forces  are 
in  there  fighting  to  protect  Australia.  And 
lu  North  Africa  all  available  United  Nations 
forces  are  likewise  fighting,  not  only  to  drive 
out  the  Germans  and  Italians  and  thereby 
blast  a  way  for  an  invasion  of  the  European 
continent,  but  also  to  open  up  the  Medi- 
terranean as  a  supply  route  to  India,  Burma, 
and  China,  without  which  a  major  campaign 
from  these  regions  Is  Impossible. 

In  this  glot>al  warfare  It  Is  a  question  of 
nice  military  Judgment  as  to  Just  where 
the  available  manpower  and  resources  should 
be  utilized  to  obtain  maximum  results  No- 
body will  tod«y  challenge  the  wisdom  of  the 
aid  to  Russia  or  the  African  landing  which 
averted  a  German-Japanese  Junction  In  the 
Middle  East.  And  If  there  was  not  enough 
left  to  provide  more  aid  to  the  Par  East  than 
was  actually  sent,  that  was  not  a  fault  of 
distribution  but  a  result  of  the  original  sin 
of  all  democracies — the  sin  of  being  unpre- 
pared for  war. 

Nor  would  It  do  to  overestimate  the  ef- 
fect of  any  aid  now  in  sight.  If  Brigadier 
General  Chennault,  head  of  the  American 
air  force  in  China,  Is  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  could  blast  the  Japanese  out  of  China 
with  600  more  planes,  that  Is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  his  splendid  fighting  flyers, 
but  scarcely  a  considered  military  Judgment. 
The  Japanese  are  not  that  easy.  And  If 
Mme  Wellington  Koo  says  that  because  of 
the  pitifully  small  American  aid  China  Is 
faced  with  the  danger  of  inflation.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  remember  that  inflation  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  supplies  equaling  money  circu- 
lation but  also  a  matter  of  monetary  and 
price  control  It  Is  encouraging  that,  as 
Brooks  Atkinson,  our  Chungking  corresfKjnd- 
ent,  reports,  the  Chinese  authorities  are  tak- 
ing that  problem  In  hand — as  we  ourselves 
must. 

For  all  these  reasonr  until  the  United 
States  and  Britain  are  able  to  concentrate  on 
Japan,  the  watchword  of  our  Far  Eastern 
alUe«  must  be:  Hnld  faat  We  are  coming 
to  their  aid  when  we  flght  in  the  Pariflc 
and  attempt  to  clear  the  path  that  leads  to 
Burma  through  the  Medlterraneaa. 


Dollar-a-Tear  Men  in  tbe  Saddle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FUUIER 

or  SOtTTH  CAXOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  February  10, 1943 

Mr.  FULMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  I  have  been  complaining  about 
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the  manner  In  which  many  of  the  agen- 
cies operating  in  connection  with  our 
war  efforts  have  been  carried  on.  tinder 
the  guidance  and  control  of  the  opera- 
tors of  big  business  or  their  representa- 
tives, Including  the  technical  advisers, 
practically  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  tmder 
the  influence  of  this  group. 

You  can  take  almost  any  agency  of  the 
committees  operating  thereunder,  deal- 
ing with  the  various  problems  In  connec- 
tion With  our  war  effort,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  industry,  con- 
tracts, distribution,  price  fixing,  and 
every  line  of  business  in  this  cotmtry. 
and,  as  stated,  you  will  find  in  prac- 
tically every  instance  those  in  charge  are 
deeply  interested  in  their  own  lines  of 
business,  regardless  of  what  happens  to 
various  other  groups. 

Now  why  do  we  have  to  have  any  dol- 
lar-a-year  men,  coming  from  the  largest 
groups  in  this  country,  most  of  whom 
are  drawing  large  salaries,  to  operate  in 
connection  with  the  Pood  Distribution 
Administration,  under  Mr.  Wickard, 
Pood  Administrator?  If  we  have  to  have 
these,  why  not  have  the  smaller  groups 
and  the  various  sections  of  the  country 
represented?  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  Mr.  Wickard  refused  to  accept  these 
dollar-a-year  men  as  doUar-a-year  em- 
ployees. 

No  wonder  the  small  business  group, 
the  small  industrial  and  contractual 
groups,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  are  being 
paralyzed  to  a  certain  extent  under  the 
or>erations  of  these  agencies,  which,  as 
stated,  are  in  practically  every  instance 
under  the  control  of  the  monopolistic, 
selfish  groups  of  the  country. 

I  am  going  to  insert  in  my  remarks  the 
statement  issued  by  Mr.  Wickard  outlin- 
ing his  policy  on  the  employment  of 
W,  P.  B.  doUar-a-year  personnel  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pood  Distribution  Admin- 
istration. I  am  also  inserting  a  list  of 
the  dollar-a-year  men  certified  by  the 
W.  P.  B.  to  take  charge  of  the  food  dis- 
tribution. You  will  note,  out  of  the  34 
listed,  15  are  representatives  of  large 
concerns  located  in  New  York,  all  of 
whom  are  dealing  in  food  products,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  34  men  coming 
from  the  largest  cities  in  the  country. 

This  would  clearly  indicate  to  me,  and 
to  you,  that  naturally  they  would  not 
have  the  proper  training  or  background 
to  be  very  helpful  In  connection  with  the 
Pood  Administration,  which  is  a  national 
as  well  as  an  International  proposition. 
If  so.  it  certainly  should  appear  that 
there  should  be  some  others  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  Uriited  States 
other  than  the  cities  of  New  York.  Chi- 
cago. Pittsbvlrgh,  Philadelphia,  and 
Eastport.  Maine,  who  would  be  compe- 
tent and  helpful.  But  they  have  not 
been  certified  by  those  who  have  the  au- 
thority to  certify  dollar-a-year  men. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  that 
there  Is  not  a  man  on  this  list  from  the 
South,  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the 
country.  I  am  wondering  Just  why  they 
have  to  all  be  a  part  of.  or  direct  repre- 
sentatives of,  the  largest  business  con- 
cerns in  the  country.  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve what  I  am  talking  about,  make  a 
little  Investigation  and  see  Just  who  com- 
pose the  various  committees  and  mem- 


bers of  the  various  divisiona  connected 
with  the  W.  P.  B.  and  other  acencies  in 
connection  with  our  war  efTorta. 

IT  it  is  a  committee  dealing  with  mat- 
ters in  which  the  pulp  and  paper  people 
are  interested,  take  a  look  at  that  divi- 
sion. If  It  is  rubber  or  automobile  tires, 
look  who  have  charge.  If  it  is  a  com- 
mittee dealing  with  fertlliiers.  secure  a 
list  of  the  members  of  (he  fertiliser  own- 
mittee  or  division  and  see  whom  they 
represent — and  I  predict  this  spring 
when  farmers  go  to  buy  their  mixed 
fertilizers  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
an  increased  price.  But  you  do  not  hear 
anything  about  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  farm  products.  W'th  this  type  of 
operation  on  the  part  of  those  in  au- 
thority. I  am  wondering  if  we  will  get 
a  production  of  farm  products  necessary 
to  win  this  war. 

Mr.  Wickard's  statement  and  the 
W.  P.  B.  list  of  dollar-a-year  men  follow: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard 
today  made  public  the  policy  of  his  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  the  employment  of  per- 
sonnel on  a  dollar-a-year  t>asls. 

In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  War 
Production  Board  personnel  under  the  Exec- 
utive Order  9280.  questions  have  arisen  con- 
cerning the  asslgimient  of  transferees,  who 
Include  some  43  persons  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  War  Production  Board  en  a 
dollar-a-year  basis.  Accordingly  the  follow- 
ing policies  arc  outlined: 

1.  No  one  shall  be  employed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  a  dollar-a-year  basis 
of  compensation. 

2.  Those  persons  employed  on  a  dollar-a- 
year  basis  as  they  are  transferred  into  the 
Department  shaU  be  invited  to  accept  posi- 
tions as  full-time,  paid  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, ceasing  entirely  to  receive  compen- 
sation from  a  private  corporation  or  similar 
enterprise. 

3.  If  they  feel  that  this  involves  a  sacrifice 

Which  they  are  unwilling  to  make  financially 
or  otherwise  but  wish  to  contribute  their 
time  and  broad  experience  to  their  Oovern- 
ment In  wartime,  they  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
consultants'  panel  without  compensation. 
The  consultants'  panel  shall  have  no  admin- 
istrative responsibility  or  authority. 

4.  Personnel  from  such  consultants'  panel 
shall  be  avaUable  as  consultants  to  any  ad- 
ministrative agency  to  perform  duties  as  a 
consultant. 

6.  In  order  that  their  status  as  consulunts 
without  administrative  responsibility  or  au- 
thority shall  be  entirely  clear,  and  to  protect 
them  as  well  as  thoee  executives  utilizing 
their  services  from  any  mtsmterpretatJon  of 
their  status  and  function.  It  shaU  be  clear  in 
all  instances  that — 

( a )  No  person  who  Is  serving  without  com- 
pensation as  a  consulunt  shall  participate  Id 
making  any  determlnatton  directly  affecting 
tbe  affairs  of  the  firm  or  company  In  which 
be  Is  employed. 

(b)  Tbe  aerrlces  of  such  persons  shall  be 
utilised  as  a  consxiltant  tn  connection  with 
problems  which  require  special  business  or 
technical  knowledge  and  experience. 

(c)  Any  person  whose  services  are  utilised 
as  a  consultant  without  compensation  shall 
be  eubject  to  the  same  supervision  and  direc- 
tion as  regular  salaried  employees  and  are 
expected  to  observe  established  policies  and 
regulations. 

THX  LIST  or  DOLUUl-A-TEAB  MXlf  CEBHTIKD  ST 
WAR  PKODUCnON  BOAXD  TO  FOOD  OXSTaiBUTlOl* 
ABMINISTaATlON 

Nathan  L  Allen,  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  American  NatloiuU  Cooperative 
Exchange,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
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John  9  Barnes,  chief  engineer,  production 
dlvialon.  Borden  Co    New  York  City. 

John  L  Baxter,  member  of  the  firm.  H  C. 
BiiXter  St  Bruti  .  Brunswick.  Maine 

Clyde  E  Beardslee,  vice  president,  Borden 
Co.  manufacture  milk  products  division. 
New    York    City 

J.  R  T  Bishop,  vice  president.  American 
Maize  Products  Co  ,  New  York  City. 

Wil8t)n  C    C'xllinj?'  vice  president,  general 

manager.    Albany    Packing   Co .   Inc..   Albany, 

N     Y 

Ralph  Ccpp.   Pevely  Dairy.  St    Louis,  Mo. 

Willjam  O    Dillingham,  vice  president.  Best 

Foods  Inc  ,  New   York  City 

Sterling  CK.nHld.son.  president.  Donaldson 
Baking   Co  .   Columbus.  Ohio 

Prank  J  Ellis,  vice  president,  Wm  Wrlgley. 
Jr     Co .    ChiCiigo,   111 

Burt  P  Fhckingfr,  president.  S  M  Fllck- 
Inger  C.>  .  Inc  .  Buffalo.  N    Y. 

Oeorse  C  H;innon.  chief  engineer,  Frank  O. 
ShRttuck   Co,    New   York   City 

William  W  Harper.'  .salesman  and  execu- 
tive work.  Lamborn  A-  Co  .  Inc  .  New  York 
City 

Everette  E  Ha.skell.'  creamery  operator. 
Beatrice  Creamery  Co  .  Blue  Valley  division, 
Louisville.   Ky 

Charles  P  Hawes,  truffle  manager.  Dairy- 
men s  League  C(X>perative  AssocUitlon,  Inc., 
New  York  City 

Paul  D  Hursh.  accountant.  Glldden  Co  & 
Durkee  Famous  Foods,  Elmhurst,  Long 
Lsland.    N     Y 

Frank  Hiitchlns<ii.  president.  Lawrence- 
burg  Terminal  tlcvator  Corporation.  Law- 
renceburg.  Ind. 

Adrian  C  Israel  '  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor. A.  C.  I  racl  Commodity  Co  .  New  York 
City. 

Ross  E.  Jones.  Jr  .  traffic  manager,  H  J. 
Hein?:  Co.,  Pltt-sburgh.  Pa 

Stroud  Jordan.'  manager,  manufacture 
service  division.  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co  .    New    York    City 

Herbert  P  Krlmendahl.  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc. 
Celina.  Ohio 

John  T  McCarthy,  president,  treasurer, 
and  director  Jersey  Bread  Co  .  Toledo.  Ohio; 
owner,  Sandusky  Baking  Co,  Sandusky, 
Ohio 

Wayne  C  Meschter.  advisory  capacity, 
American  Prcs.rve  Co.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Herbert  T  Middleton,  retired.  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Refining  Co  .  Dnnbury.  Conn 

Jay  O  Odell.  manager,  frozen-egg  depart- 
ment. Seymour  Packing  Co  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
William  F  Oliver,  a.ssistant  vice  president. 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co  .  New  York  City. 
William  L  Petrlkin.  retired  since  1940.  for- 
mer executive.  Great  Western  Sugar  Co, 
Denver.  Colo. 

A  W  Pike,  president  and  director.  Holmes 
Packing  Corporation    Eastport.  Maine. 

Evcrton  a  Poindester,  director.  Techanny 
Milling  Corporation  and  Commodity  Brokers. 
Inc  .  New  York  City 

Eugene  K  Quigg.  president,  Richmond 
Baking  Co.  Richmond.  Ind 

Arthur  C.  Schrier  ii.ssistant  secretary  and 
treasurer.  E   J    Brach  St  Sen.  Chicago.  Ill 

George  C  Scott,  director  of  research  and 
engineering.  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co  , 
Le  Sueur.  Minn 

R  Bi»:c!«y  Scull.'  vice  president.  W  3  Scull 
Co  .  Camdi-n.  N    J 

Oeorg*  C  Tong.  Rrnerul  triifflc  manaKrr, 
Minnewta  VaJlry  Cnnning  Co ,  L«  Sueur, 
Mtnn 

Douglas  C  Townson  '  prMldent  and  tre«*. 
urer    Curtice  Broa    Co  .  Rcchrsirr    N    Y 

Jrhn  R  Vander  Veer,  mntiager.  canned 
meat  sales  dlvuion.  Libby  McNeill  h  Libby. 
ChiCHgo,  Hi 


'  Resigned  from  War  Pnxluctlon  Board. 
»  HemalBing  in   War  Production   Board. 


A.  Rush  Watklns,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Ready  Foods  Co  ,  Inc  ,  Chicago,  111. 

J  D  Williamson,  head  of  purchasing  divi- 
sion for  fish  livers,  etc  ,  California  Packing 
Corporation.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Earl  B.  Wilson,  raw  sugar  buyer  and  vice 
pre.sident.  National  Sugar  Refining  Co  ,  New 
York  City. 


House   Resolution    10   of   the   House   of 
RepresentatiTes,  State  of  Arkansas 


EXTPJNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or   SOfTH    CAROl.I.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
sertinii  in  my  remark.s  copy  of  resolution 
pa.s.sed  by  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentative.s. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  endoisitik;  my  House 
Resolution  38,  v^hich  has  for  its  purpose 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  make  a  thorough  investit^ation 
of  the  present  marketinn  and  distribut- 
ing sy.stem  of  farm  products. 

It  IS  generally  understood  by  everyone 
who  knows  anythirii,'  at  all  about  the 
problems  confronting  the  farmers  as  well 
as  consumers  that  the  major  problem  is 
the  manner  in  which  farm  products  are 
marketed  and  distributed. 

Farmers  operate  as  individuals,  and 
naturally  have  to  take  whatever  they 
are  offered  for  their  products.  After 
these  products  pass  through  the  hands 
of  many  middlemen,  with  many  addi- 
tions between  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer, the  con.sumers  of  this  country  are 
called  upon  to  pay  an  extremely  high, 
fixed  price  for  farm  products. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  resolution 
coming  from  the  Hcm.se  of  Representa- 
tives of  Arkansas,  in  that  the  members 
of  the  State  legislature  represent  the 
people  of  Arkansas,  all  of  which  would 
indicate  their  deep  interest  in  wantinj,' 
to  be  helpful  in  solving  this  serious 
problem. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  according  to  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  farmers,  because  of 
an  excessively  expensive  distribution  system 
of  farm  products,  are  receiving  only  62  per- 
cent of  the  consumer's  footl  dollar,  and 

Whereas  food  la  one  of  the  necessary  matr- 
rlals  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  and  to  .se- 
cure a  greater  production  duiing  the  war 
and  to  give  the  farmers  a  fair  share  of  the 
consumers  dollar  paid  for  food  and  other 
Hjiilcultural  products  after  the  war  to  which 
the  farmers  are  entitled.  Congressman  Fvl- 
MCB.  chairman  uf  the  Agrliultuie  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Repre.-^entatives  ut  the 
United  States  Congress,  h  ii  introduced 
Hou«-  Rr'.Iutinn  38.  a.  king  the  Hoti  e  of 
Repre«entniive«  to  HUtliori^  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  acting  ss  a  whole  or  by  liUb- 
committce,  to  make  a  study  snd  inveiitiga- 
tlon  of  the  present  system  of  marketing 
trnr»p<jrt!ition.  and  di»tt ibuti  )»  cf  fmrn 
proUutts  from  rural  area*  through  the  van- 
oU!i  marketing  agencies  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, as  it  affects  farmers,  the  various 
types  of  middltmen.  wholesaleri.  retailers. 
and  consumers,  with  •  view  to  ascertaining 
(a»  The  effectiveness  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  marketing  and  the  adequacy  of  pres- 


ent  marketing  facilities,  with  particular  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  farmers  and 
consumers. 

(b)  The  effect  of  transactions  on  the  fu- 
tures grain  and  cotton  exchanges  upon  such 
system    and    upHni    farmers    and    consumers. 

(c)  The  existence  of  any  practices  In  con- 
nection with  the  grading,  storinp.  processing, 
transporting,  distributing,  or  marketing  of 
farm  products,  which  adversely  affect  farm- 
ers and  consumers 

(di  The  present  and  prcspective  develop- 
ment of  the  types  and  meth'Kls  of  transpor- 
tation for  farm  prcducta.  and  the  existence. 
If  any.  of  discrimination  in  rallwny  freight 
or  In  motor  carrier  rates  on  farm  products 
In  the  various  areas 

(e)  The  feasibility  of  establishing  an  up- 
to-date  marketing  and  dlGtrlbutiiig  <-ystem 
from  the  rural  areas  through  local.  State.  a:,d 
National  marketing  agencies  under  a  farm- 
cooperative  program  that  would  provide  facil- 
ities for  proper  grading  and  distribution, 
necessary  storage,  and  f(,r  other  essential 
activities  of  an  orderly  marketing  program: 
Now,  therefore,   be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fifty-fourth  General  As.-embly 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  does  hereby  request 
the  said  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  Congress  to  adopt  said  Hcu.se 
Resolution  38  by  Mr  Fti-MEH.  authorizing 
said  Investigation,  with  all  of  the  authority 
carried  In  said  resolution,  together  with  nec- 
essary funds  to  conduct  the  said  investiga- 
tion: and  be  it  further 

RrsoUfd.  That  copies  of  this  resolutirn  be 
forwarded  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
to  Congressman  Pulmer  and  to  the  various 
members  of  the  Arkansas  delegation  in  Con- 
gress. 


Are  We  at  War  Witli  Russia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
speeches  that  continue  to  be  made  it  ap- 
pears that  many  of  the  gentlemen  do  not 
want  to  realize  or  understand  that  we 
are  at  war  with  the  Nazis,  the  Fascists, 
and  the  Japanese,  and  that  Ru.ssia,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  has  been  and  Is 
aiding  our  cause  in  this  global  war  far 
beyond  our  fondest  hopes. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  certain  pen- 
tlemen  are  continuously  trying  to  brine 
about  an  unfriendly  relationship  with 
that  great  country  which  more  than  any 
other  IS  saving  the  democracies  of  the 
world.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
!  Mr  Rankin  I.  who.  as  well  as  others,  has 
been  attacking  and  a.ssailing  the  great 
leader  of  the  Russian  people,  Jo.sef 
Stalin,  admitted  m  hi.s  remarks  that  the 
Ru-s-sian  people  arc  about  to  receive  their 
rellgioua  and  personal  freedom,  but  fails 
to  admit  or  concede  that  this  is  only  due 
to  the  strong  and  great  leadership  cf 
Josef  Stalin  He  tries  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  Ruaslan  majuwn  are  not 
in  full  accord  or  unified  and  that  they 
do  not  have  implicit  confidence  in 
Stalin's  fine  leadership.  I  wish  to  Ocd 
that  we  in  the  United  States  appreciated 
the  activities  and  magnificent  leadership 
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of  President  Roosevelt  and  were  as  com- 
pletely united  as  are  the  Russian  people 
Ijehind  their  great  leader. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Lam- 
bertsonI  com.plained  that  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, back  3  years  ago,  coddled  some  of 
the  Communists.  I  say  to  him  that  we 
are  fortunate  that  President  Roosevelt 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  all  those  who 
jxjssess  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
have,  notwithstanding  these  incautious 
attacks,  worked  toward  friendship  with 
Russia.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  not  Great 
Britain,  but  the  United  States,  that 
brought  about  Russia's  cooperation,  be- 
cause Russia  recognized  that  the  tories 
of  Great  Britain  were,  indeed,  endeavor- 
ing to  have  Germany  attack  Russia. 
And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
Members  fail  to  recognize  that  we  are  at 
war  with  the  Nazis,  the  Fascists,  and  the 
Japanese — not  with  Russia;  and  that 
they  continue  to  attack  Russia,  though 
not  as  openly  as  they  had  before  the 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  l)ecRUse 
there  Is  not  the  least  foundation  or  basis 
for  the  attacks,  but  they  Indirectly  per- 
sist in  these  rash  attacks. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  harp  upon 
the  idea  that  Russia  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Germany.  That  was  at  the 
time  when  they  shouted  from  the  house- 
tops. "It  can't  happen  here."  And  the 
gentlemen  ignore  the  fact,  though  it 
should  be  known  to  them,  as  Indeed  It  is 
to  every  intelligent  person,  that  the 
treaty  entered  Into  by  Russia  with  Ger- 
many was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time  to  prepare  for  the  eventual 
attack  which  Russia  knew  Hitler  was 
bound  ruthlessly  to  make  sis  soon  as  he 
got  around  to  it. 

The  continuous  cry  of  the  danger  of 
communism  is  without  basis  and  unjus- 
tified. Indeed,  we  have  more  to  fear 
from  our  own  Nazi  and  Fasci.st  sympa- 
thizers than  we  have  had  from  the  few 
former  active  Communists  in  our  midst, 
who.  from  the  moment  we  were  attacked 
by  Japan,  have  been  and  are  doing  their 
utmo.'^t  to  aid  and  bring  al)out  total  de- 
feat of  the  Axis. 

Though  I  often  disagree  with  Mr.  Kal- 
tenborn.  I  am  pleased  to  have  his  view 
on  this  important  American-Russian  sit- 
uation, and  I  hope  these  gentlemen  who 
are  promoting  this  discord  and  disunion 
will  read  Mr.  Kaltcnbom's  article  and 
reread  it  and  will  desist  from  attempting 
to  create  artificial  and  unwarranted 
fears  of  Russian  communism.  That  is 
Important,  especially  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment in  this  grave  crisis  when  we  are 
sacrificing  thousands  of  lives  of  our  best 
American  manhood  and  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  defeat  the  Axis.  And 
Russia  Is  amply  doing  its  share  to  co- 
operate with  us  In  bringing  about  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  Nazi -Fas- 
cist-Japanese murderous  gang. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  take  leave  to  Insert  Mr. 
Kaltenbom's  article,  which  deserves 
thoughtful  consideration: 

Whzbi  SMotTU)  RtTMU'a  ViatmoM 

BovmAMJ  Be? 

(By  H    V.  KAlt<iit)om) 

BAITIC    rrATSB    WnX    BCMAIN    WX 


Between  Russia  and  Finland,  as  well  as  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland,  there  are  very  deli- 
cate l>oundary  problems  and  dlfllcult  prob- 
lems of  political  and  economic  relationship. 
My  feeling  la  that  the  three  small  Baltic  re- 
publics—  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia — are 
entitled  to  complete  political  Independence. 
A  Baltic  federation  might  be  the  practical 
answer,  if  Soviet  Russia  were  willing  to  co- 
operate. 

Russia  would  be  more  willing  to  grant  po- 
litical and  economic  Independence  to  all 
Baltic  countries  if  she  could  be  assured  that 
the  United  Nations  would  create  sound  peace 
machinery.  On  the  basis  of  many  visits  to 
the  Soviet  Onion,  I  am  willing  to  assert  that 
Russia  has  no  imperialist  ambitions.  She 
moved  Into  Finland,  Into  Poland,  and  Into 
the  Baltic  states  because  she  anticipated  Hit- 
ler s  attack.  Russia  will  always  seek  the 
strongest  possible  frontiers  so  long  as  thtre 
Is  danger  that  German  imperialism  will  again 
challenge  Russian  power. 

Protection  to  Russia  against  attack  by  Ger- 
many or  by  Japan  will  secure  from  Russia 
cooperation  in  the  restoration  of  territorial 
integrity  and  Independence  to  E.stonla,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Finland,  and  Poland. 

I  would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  cer- 
tain frontier  rectifications  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  Soviet  Onion  and  Finland  and 
between  the  Soviet  Onion  and  Poland. 
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We  mtut  not  bllnli  the  (act  that  we  (ac« 
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Mr.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REConD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Wilbur  D.  Matson,  of  McConnelsville, 
Morgan  County,  Ohio: 

SALARY    LIMIT    IS    DANGEHOCS    CURB SELF-MADF: 

MAN    PREDICTS    DAMAGING    EFFECT    ON    ENTER- 
PaiSE 

WUtur  D.  Matson,  editor  of  the  McConnels- 
viUe  Herald,  writing  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  comments  as  follows  on  iixe  Govern- 
ment edict  limiting  salaries  to  $25,000  a  year: 

"Culminating  10  years  of  warfare  upon  the 
succesfaful.  and  brought  forth  under  guise  of 
the  national  emergency.  Is  the  125.000  maxi- 
mum salary  ukase.  In  the  long  -erles  of  perse- 
cutions of  a  wealthy  minority  by  radical  doc- 
trinarles.  who,  so  often,  as  Thomas  Reed  once 
put  it,  confuse  envy  of  the  rich  with  political 
economy,  this  comes  as  the  cap  sheaf.  One 
resents  the  subterfuge  by  which  this  plank, 
lifted  from  the  Communist  platform  of  1928, 
was  handed  down  from  above,  without  public 
debate  on  it«  far-reaching  implications  and 
after  twice  being  rejected  by  the  Ck>ngress 
One  doubu  the  Blncerlty  wltb  which  it  Is 
defendrd  as  a  curb  on  inflation,  certainly  an 
act  of  supererogation  in  view  cf  the  eJTfct 
which  the  present  Income  tax  will  have  up<jn 
swollen  war  profits,  If  any 

"Ncr  would  anyone  murmur  or  complain 
if  this  were  stucerely  a  war  measure  fwiwntlal 
in  the  conduct  of  the  present  struggle  end 
devised  to  plao*  •  curb  on  Inflation  And, 
even  though  all  the  salaries  above  •26,000  or 
even  12.500  weft  expropriated,  no  one  would 
begrudge  th«  power  If  It  were  eaaentlal  to 
winning  victory  In  the  field.  In  any  event, 
moat  of  the  claaa  aff«cted  have  ample  means 
of  support  aaldc  from  salaries.  Nor  ahaU  I 
dlacuaa  tb«  deplorable  consequences  of  this 
•alary  Umltatlon  upon  gUU  to  colleges,  elee- 


mosynary and  religious  Instltutlona.  and 
private  charities.  My  opposition  comM  from 
a  fear  that,  once  adopted  as  a  war  measure, 
it  will  become  a  permanent  portion  of  our 
political  structure  and  another  milestone  In 
the  New  I>al  revolution.  For,  If  the  last 
10  years  have  Uught  anything.  It  Is  that 
powers,  greedily  grasped  by  the  New  Deal,  are 
rarely  voluntarily  surrendered. 

Again,  if  the  power  to  fix  salaries  is  icaln- 
tained  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  economic 
system  and  salaries  may  summarily  be  limited 
to  »25.000  through  the  taxing  power,  they 
may.  with  equal  logic  and  reason,  he  limited 
arbitrarily  to  any  sum  at  the  whim  of  thoae 
in  political  authority.  And  If  this  economic 
revolution  be  consummated,  what  t>ecomes  of 
the  Emersonian  theory  that  "America  Is  an- 
other word  for  opportunity"? 

But  before  proceeding  fxirther  let  me  qualify 
as  a  witness.  I  am  no  special  pleader  for  the 
rich.  I  was  Just  an  ordinary  poor  txiy  who 
has  earned  what  he  has  the  hard  way,  and  at 
55  wonders  If  be  has  accumulated  sufOcient 
to  live  without  a  pension.  I  am  no  bell  hound 
of  Wall  Street,  that  preposterous  bug-a-bcx) 
which  is  perennially  dragged  forth  in  politi- 
cal campaigns  to  frighten  the  credulovu  into 
voting  the  way  the  demagogues  want  them  to 
vote.  I  have  never  t>een  tiireatened  with  a 
salary  anyway  near  $25,000.  which  would  be 
a  very  large  sum  for  anyone  In  this  small 
community  to  save  In  a  lifetime.  But  even  In 
this  village  of  1.800  Inhabitants,  we  boys 
dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions  It  was  our 
belief  that  If  we  possessed  courage  and  Initia- 
tive and  were  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  and 
pay  the  price  of  success,  we  might  not  be  con- 
demned to  remain  for  life  in  the  caste  Into 
which  we  were  born  And  to  give  substance 
to  our  dreams  we  saw  the  poor  boys  go  forth 
from  our  community  and  attain  great  riches 
In  what  has  tieen  always  considered  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

I  could  name  several  millionaires  who 
tramped  out  of  this  small,  sparsely  Inhabited 
hill  country  without  a  nickel  In  the  world. 
The  president  of  one  of  cur  leading  local 
banks  Is  a  poor  Scotch  Immigrant  boy  who 
landed  in  New  York  30  years  ago  without  a 
dollar.  These  typical  American  success  storlea 
can  be  duplicated  In  many  small  towns,  ham- 
lets, and  rural  sections  In  the  land.  The  lx:ys 
of  my  generation  were  not  taught  to  envy  the 
rich  or  successful.  Rather  they  were  taught 
to  emulate  their  example  and  they  were  told 
that  nothing  was  impoeslble  In  this  mighty 
miracle.  America,  for  the  boy  who  had  the 
tenacity,  the  courage  and  energy,  and  who 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  In  order  to  go  places. 
Thus,  through  a  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion, the  poor  boys  of  yesterday  In  America 
tiecame  financial  leaders  wbo  planned  and 
employed  their  capital  In  constructing  the 
mightiest  industrial  empire  of  all  times. 
Nor  did  the  material  tjeneflts  of  their  vision 
and  courage  redound  alone  to  capital  and 
management.  As  Its  share  lalwr  received  the 
highest  reward  In  real  w^es  which  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  in  Amitica  the  age-lo.ng 
dream  of  the  abolition  of  poverty  came  near- 
est to  fruition.  So  much  better  has  been 
the  lot  of  the  average  man  In  America,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  people  of  any  ether 
nation,  and  so  mtKb  higher  has  been  our 
average  standard  of  living,  that  restrictive 
legl<!latlon  upon  Immigration  became  nece«» 
Miry  as  an  ar^swer  to  the  threat  of  an  over- 
supply  of  lalMTT. 

This  mighty  indiistrJaJ  machine  the  child 
of  prlvaU  eutcrprUc,  Is  now  the  arsenal 
of  democracy  and.  thn-URh  It*  adr-puti'/n  to 
the  military  needs  of  tb*  ITnited  NatJoru,  has 
become  the  h'jp*  of  freemen  throughout  ih** 
world. 

But,  the  Jcremlalia  wail,  the  industrial 
plant  is  completed—  Master,  it  U  flnuhed  ' 
Our  Job  Is  now  that  of  an  adralnJstretor.  to 
settle  and  divide  an  estate  that  bae  b"n 
created  among  the  heirs.  Iristead  et  our 
leaders  In  Industry  being  eboeen  tttfOOfh  a 
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process  cf  natural  selection,  let  the  Nation's 
buslnes*  be  planned  and  Bdmlmstered  by 
lnexp«Ti«'nced  bureaucrats  and  politicians. 
Let  us  divide  the  wealth  Let  us  bring  all 
down  to  the  common  level  ct  mtdif)crlty. 

Z  do  not  believe  this  counsel  of  despair 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  temple  l»  completed 
and  that  nothing  remaina  longer  for  the 
pioneer  spirit  of  individual  enterprise  and 
creative  effort.  To  the  cont:ary.  I  believe 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  human  rare 
will  atand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  most 
marvelcus  period  of  growth  and  expansion  In 
•II  history  Science  and  Inventu  n  are  In 
thrfr  swaddling  clothes  and  out  of  this 
mighty  convulsion  throURh  which  we  are 
passing  will  come  a  tremendous  development 
In  the  method"  of  transportation  through  the 
air.  of  medicine  and  rurgery.  of  the  products 
of  the  fctentlsi  and  the  chemist  Upon  e  ich 
new  discovery  of  the  scientist  and  inventor 
will  be  founded  a  new  industry  demanding 
labor,  and  new  industry  plus  the  rebuilding 
of  a  world  partly  destroyed  by  the  present 
whirlwind  of  destruction  and  supplying  the 
pent-up  demand  for  things  which  have  be- 
come household  necessities  will  take  up  any 
temporary  slack   in  employment. 

The  darkest  cloud  upon  the  horizon  of  the 
world  of  tomorr<-w  is  that  of  demacogs  rid- 
ing  Into  pt>wcr   through   lmpf!.=sible  promises 
and    the    stirring   of    cla.-is    hatred    who    may 
father    legislation     which    will    kill     private 
ei\terprls4^    through    destroying    Incentive    to 
create    wealth    nnd    to    pioneer    fields    of    en- 
deavor      Why   l.s   It    that   men   vested   with   a 
little  brief  political  power  believe  that  over- 
night, by  the  mere  lact  of  election  to  oiTlce. 
they  become  the  font  of  all  wisdom,  with  a 
legl.^latlve   cure-nil    for    every    111   suffered    by 
the  body   politic     I  believe,   to  again  quote 
ThomiLs  B    Herd,   that  "one  of  the  greatest 
deliisfons  In   the  world   Is  the  hope  that  the 
evils  of  this  world  ran  be  cured  by  legislation   " 
I   want    the   ix-xt    generation    to    be   as   free 
as  I  have  Ijeen  and  to  have  an  unlimited  field 
Of  opportunity  for  Imagination  and  creative 
enerk?y       I    want    the   pt>or    boy   of    tomorrow 
to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  and  to  know 
that  In  Americ;i  these  dream.s  can  come  true 
if  he  Is  willing  to  make  the  siicnflce      When 
short-slehted    restrictions    are    placed    upon 
earning'!,   when   enterpri.se  and   initiative  are 
chilled  by  the  dead  hand  of  gi>vertinient.  when 
Incentive  Is  stymied,  when  the  poor  boy  can 
no  longer  rl.«e  from   the  rank  Into  which  he 
was   btirn.   when   through   repressive   legisla- 
tion the  career  of  a  Henry  Ford  or  the  •'Dawes 
b«iys"    is    no    longer    pos^sible.    then    we    may. 
Indeed,    glocmily    prophesy    that    the    sun    of 
America  is  a  setting  sun 

It  IS  still  tiue  that  an  Institution  Is  the 
lenuthenetl  shadow  of  a  man  "  Private  Initia- 
tive and  free  enterprl.'^e.  working  through  a 
priK-ess  of  natural  selection,  have  built  an 
industrial  empire  which  has  made  us  the 
envied  nation  of  all  time  and  one  strong 
enough  to  preserve  the  liberty  which  we 
cherish  as;i!lnst  the  mightiest  aggres.«ors  Can 
It  be  true  tliat.  at  the  clrvse  of  the  war,  we 
shall  even  consider  the  folly  cf  abandoning 
the  princ.ples  of  private  enterprise  which  have 
brought  us  to  the  national  pinnacle  we  have 
attained,  and  follow  the  wiU-o'-the-wi.sp  of 
bureaucracy  and  state  socialism? 
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or 
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Wednesday.  February  10. 1943 

Mr.    MILLER    of    Connecticut.     Mr. 
Speaker,   Uiider  leave   granted  me   this 


morning  to  extend  my  lemarks.  I  am  in- 
serting an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Wa.shington  Po.st  of  February  10.  en- 
titled ■Future  of  Poland." 

Any  people  that  can  produce  the  great 
leader.s  that  Poland  ha.s  produced  during 
the  pa.st  .several  hundred  year.s  l.s  not  qo- 
iUK  to  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Thus  editunal  pay.s  deserved  tribute  to 
the  mf-mory  of  Nikolau.s  Kopernicki.  the 
Kreat  Poli.sli  a.-<tronomer 

I  doubt  if  anyone  familiar  with  early 
European  hi.story  will  contend  that  "tlie 
worst  feudalism  in  Eurot)e"  ha.s  been 
found  in  Poland.  Out  of  U-.m  World  War. 
I  am  ci'Mam.  will  arise  a  greater  and 
stron-er  free  Poland. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ruTtniE  or  Poland 

Tliis  week  will  bring  the  fnur  hundred  and 
seventieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  and  this 
spring  the  fcur-hundrcdth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  man  who  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  to  shape  the  whole  course  of  what 
we  call  modern  civilisation  W.-  mean  NicJc- 
olaus  Kopernicki,  the  great  Polish  astron- 
omer, beil.^r  known  to  u.s  a.s  Copernicus. 
The.'^e  anniversaries  wiil  give  rise  to  much 
speculation  as  to  what  wlil  be  the  future  of 
this  strange  nation  whcse  intellectual  his- 
tory has  been  so  brilliant  and  whose  poliiiral 
history  so  turbulent  and  tragic 

Will  there  be  another  re.-urrectlon  of  Po- 
land frcm   the  ashes  of  this  greatest  of  all 
the    many    calamities    which    have    befallen 
her?     HdW    much    of    the   Polish    population 
has    survived    these    .I'j    years    of    wholesale 
murder,   kidnaping,   famine,  and  pestilence^ 
What    proportion    of    the    Polish    exiles    new 
dispersed   throughout    the  wtirld.  and  cf  the 
Puhsh  soldiers  new  fighting  under  their  own 
banners  with   the   Allied  armies,   will  return 
to    the    homeland    after    the    war?     Will    a 
triumphant    Russia    permit    the    creation    cf 
another  and   more   powerful   Polish  state   to 
share    with    It    the    domination    of    eastern 
Euro|)e':' 

Although    the    Gerninn    attack    on    Poland 
was   the   exciting   cause   of   the   present   war, 
there    were    nevertheless    Britons    like    Lloyd 
George  who  could  rejuicc  at  the  German  de- 
struction   of    "the    worst    feudalism    in    Eu- 
rope ■■     There  are  many  peace  planners  mday 
who  feel  that  the  Polish  Nation  would  l)e  nn 
Intolerable  anachronism  In  post-war  Europe 
The    Poles    them.selves.    however,   confidcntlv 
anticip'ite  the  resurrection,  and  many  of  their 
leaders    are    busy    with    plans   of    reconstruc- 
tion.    Polish  political   geogTuphers  are  argu- 
ing   the    hisforlcal    and    ectjnomic    right    of 
Poland  to  Baltic  ports  and  maritime  power, 
last    week    In    New    York,    Lt     Col.    Antonl 
Jurasz,  dean  cf  the  new  Polish  Medical  Scluxil 
nt   Edinburgh   Univer-ity,  appealed   for  lend- 
lease   medical   supplies   which   C(ju:d   be  sent 
to  his  stricken  people  Immediately  after  the 
victory      Nor  mw.t   it  be  forgotten  that  Po- 
land has  friends  who,  when  the  time  cotnes. 
will    make    Themselves    articuhite    In    her    be- 
half     Tl'.e  exploits  cf   the  Polish  squadrons 
of    the    Royal    Air    Force    have    pa-ssed    into 
legend      The    Scots,    it    Is    said,    are    already 
half    Polonlzed.    partly    through    admiration 
of  the  Poles,  partly  through  the  continuing 
Intermarriage. 

Poland  is.  indeed,  a  paradox  among  mod- 
ern European  nations,  but  '.t  has  always 
been  one.  Ethnically  and  linguistically  Slav- 
ic, geographically  ejustern,  Poland,  psycho- 
logically, has  been  In  many  ways  more  west- 
ern than  the  French,  more  Latin  than 
the  Italians,  more  Roman  than  the  Pope. 
The  various  temperamental  and  historical 
analogies  of  the  Poles  and  the  Irish  have 
often  been  noted.  Like  the  Irish,  the  Poles 
are  accused  of  political  Ineptitude,  but.  like 
the  Iriih.  they,  la  spile  of  It.  have  survived 


the  most  am.izlng  calamities  and  cpprej- 
slons.  And  like  Ireland.  Poland  appears  to 
be  a  spiritual  even  more  than  a  geographical 
entity,  and  may  therefore  be  indestructible. 


The  Late  Capt.  Richard  E.  Miller 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

Of     INOI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsdau  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I 
include  the  foilowinK  article  from  the 
Port  Wayne  <Ind.»  Journal -Gazette  of 
February  9,  1943,  t;iving  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Capt  Richard  E.  Miller  in 
the  service  of  hi.s  country: 

Capt  Richard  E  Miller,  Tokyo  Raider.  Kili  rn 
IN    North    Africa --Cn  it  s    No     1    Air    Hrao 

SCrCLMBS  TO  WoUNas  Si:rrERED  IN   ACTTON 

Capt  Richard  E.  (Budi  Miller.  26.  hero  of 
several  major  engagements  in  the  Paciflc  and 
North  African  war  zones  of  World  War  No  2, 
died  on  January  22  of  "wounds  received  in 
action  in  the  defense  of  his  country  '• 

The  military  career  of  one  of  Fo.-t  Wayne  s 
most  outstanding  heroes  of  World  War  No  2 
came  to  an  end  with  that  brief  announce- 
ment, received  yesterday  by  his  parents,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Edmund  H  Miller  of  3408  Nor.h 
Wa.shington  Read. 

The  telegram  reporting  his  death  came  from 
Adjutant  General  UHo  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, nnd  read  "Capt  Richard  E  Miller  died 
January  22,  1943,  In  northwest  Africa  of 
wounds  received  in  action  in  defense  of  hia 
country." 

Three  times  decorated  for  bravery  since 
the  new  war  started.  Captain  Miller  was  a 
member  of  the  air  force  who  made  the  daring 
air  raid  on  Tckyo  last  April  18.  led  by  Brig 
Gen  Jimmy  Doollttle.  Captam  Miller  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  a*  well 
a-s  the  Military  Order  of  China  for  his  ac- 
curacy m  blowing  up  a  Tokvo  pcwder  plant 
and  powder  warehouse  In  that  raid. 

He  spent  a  2-week  leave  with  his  family 
here  last  June,  and  upon  return  to  duty  was 
sent  to  North  Africa,  again  as  a  member  of 
General  D.oolittle  s  forces 

Early  this  year  he  was  decorated  again,  re- 
ceiving an  air  medal  for  having  participated 
In  5  sorties  against  the  enemy  in  the  North 
African  drive.  He  was  1  of  52  American  air- 
men thus  honored. 

Born  m  Fort  Wayne.  Captain  Miller  was 
graduated  from  Central  High  School  in  1933. 
He  was  employed  by  Burslcy  &  Co  .  Inc  .  for 
2  years  following  his  graduation,  then  en- 
rolled at  Indiana  University.  He  studi.  d  at 
Indiana  University  for  2  years  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternltv 
there  ■' 

Leaving  .school.  Captain  Miller  entered  the 
Army  Air  Corps  as  an  aviation  cadet  In  1937 
training  at  Randolph  Field.  Te.x  He  failed 
to  complete  his  training,  however,  and  later 
went  to  California,  where  he  was  engaged  In 
Insurance  business  for  2  vears.  In  1941  he 
again  enlisted  in  the  Aniiy  Air  Corps,  and 
underwent  his  training  as  a  bfjmbardler  at 
Bark<5date  Field.  He  was  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  December  1941,  and  re- 
ceived his  first  lieutenancy  a  few  months 
later.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain early  this  month. 

Survivors  include  the  parents;  a  sister.  Miss 
Georglaiina  Miller,  at  home;  and  a  brother. 
Thomas  B.  Miller,  with  the  A.  C  Spark  Plug 
Co.,   at   Flint.  Mich. 


While  visiting  hte  family  here  last  rammer 
Captain  Miller  was  hcxnored  at  a  clrlc  cele- 
bration held  at  Dweivger  Park  on  July  4. 
City  officials  and  Biicr  Held  otflcers  paid  trib- 
ute to  hiji  daring  and  hercitm  during  the 
program. 


Amendment  of  the  Natioaal  Labor 
ReUtMU  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

or  cKoaciA 
IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  HBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10, 1943 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
nth  day  of  March  1942  I  introduced  a 
bill  designated  as  H  R.  6777.  which 
constituted  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  which  was  in 
due  course  rel erred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

I  have  no  di.^position  to  criticiza  the 
Committee  on  Labor  or  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  constitute  that  committee. 
However,  my  bill  was  referred  to  the 
NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
criticism,  and  in  due  course  the  Board 
offered  its  criticism  to  the  committee, 
after  which  the  committee  declined  to 
proceed  any  further  on  the  measure,  not 
having  held  any  hearings  on  same. 
Frankly.  I  am  personally  opposed  to  any 
of  the  board.s  or  bureaus  attempting  or 
being  given  the  right  to  determine  what 
legislation  this  House  shall  pass.  How- 
ever. I  have  redrafted  the  measure  and 
have  today  offered  the  redraft  as  an 
amendment  which  overcomes  all  of  the 
criticism  offered  by  the  Labor  Board. 

I  now  hope  that  the  committee  will 
feel  justified  in  proceeding  to  consider 
this  measure  and  that  it  will  further  feel 
justified  in  reporting  same  favorably. 

I  would  not  personally  support  any 
legi.slation  that  vas  vicious  in  its  natiue 
or  that  would  work  an  injustice  on  labor, 
but  I  have  received  letters  from  many 
individual  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions strongly  favoring  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  clearly  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individual  workers,  and  if  studied  closely 
and  analyzed  it  will  be  seen  by  any  un- 
prejudiced mind  that  it  wil'  work  many 
benefits  to  the  great  mass  of  American 
labor,  and  in  no  instance  will  take  any 
privilege  or  right  from  them. 

Wher.  I  introduced  H.  R.  6777  I  dis- 
cussed briefly  en  tlie  floor  the  merits  of 
the  amendment  in  the  following  lan- 
guage, which  1  now  adopt  and  reinsert  in 
the  Rkookd. 

I  am.  of  course,  more  conc«-ned  over 
a  diligent  and  oicoessful  prosecution  of 
our  vrar  efforts  than  any  other  issue  cur- 
rently before  the  American  people.  I  am 
concerned,  and  you  are  concerned,  be- 
cause our  most  precious  heritage  is  at 
stake— that  of  the  rieht  to  Uve  in  a  full 
democracy  of  freedom  and  justice. 
Much  of  the  wealth  of  this  Nation  is 
going  to  be  dissipated  in  our  rflorts  to 
win  this  war  and  maintain  our  rights  in 
democracy.     We  are  gomg  to  win  this 


war;  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  It.  We 
cannot  forfeit  to  barbarism  that  which 
was  bought  with  the  blood  of  the  purest 
and  bravest  patriots  to  ever  forfeit  their 
hves  on  the  field  of  battle  for  the  catise 
of  justice  and  righteousness.  We  will 
not  let  freedom  perish  before  the  fire  of 
liatred  blazing  from  the  sword  of  the 
aggressors  and  leave  only  a  despotism  to 
receive  our  posterity  and  take  from  those 
yet  to  be  born  that  which  they  have  a 
right  to  expect — the  privilege  of  hving 
as  free  men  and  women. 

I  want  to  remind  you  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  if  victory  is  worth  what 
it  IS  going  to  cost  us  in  dollars,  in  blood, 
in  broken  hearts,  and  homes,  it  is  worth 
our  efforts  today,  tomorrow,  and  through 
the  ages  to  maintain  and  safeguard  the 
benefits  of  that  victory.  Let  not  our 
fondeiit  hopes  and  most  optimistic 
dreams  cau.so  us  to  minimize  the  sacri- 
fices that  must  follow  our  victory.  Wi' 
mu.st  face  a  terrible  depression  irrest)ec- 
tive  of  what  we  may  be  told— it  mu.st 
come,  a  pay  day  must  come.  There  is  a 
limit  to  what  any  people  can  pay  in  taxc .'-. 
All  who  profess  to  be  patriots  had  as 
well  prepare  to  be  guardians  of  our  Na- 
tion in  its  rebuilding.  The  destruction 
of  war  is  not  blown  away  by  the  first 
soft  winds  of  peace.  Years  of  toU  and 
hard.ship  alone  can  banish  from  our 
people  the  horrors  and  poverty  left  in 
the  path  of  war.  There  never  comes  in 
the  life  of  any  nation  so  crucial  an  era  as 
her  reconstruction  days  after  a  destruc- 
tive war;  her  people  are  demoralized  and 
susceptible  to  false  leadership. 

There  is  not,  nor  will  there  ever  be,  any 
danger  in  the  true  American  work- 
ingman;  there  will  never  be  any  danger 
in  an  American  labor  organizaUon 
that  is  led  by  true  American  work- 
mt.n.  We  have  seen  so  often,  however, 
where  honest  labor  has  been  exploited, 
its  money  taken  and  never  accounted  for 
by  unscrupulous  and  mercenary  labor 
leaders  who  have  no  interest  in  the  cause 
and  who  have  never  done  an  honest  days 
work,  until  we  are  brought  to  know  that 
the  honest  workingman  has  a  right  to 
demand  protection.  This  bill  is  framed 
to  this  prominent  end. 

There  are  from  day  to  day  efforts  ex- 
erted looking  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  great  labor  organizations — the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Let  this  occur  and  the  natural  era  of  re- 
construction with  all  its  hardships,  dcp- 
rivation.s.  and  discontent  among  cur 
people  come,  without  the  protection  of 
the  American  workmen  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides, and  you  will  see  this  democracy 
fold  up  and  our  Grovernment  taken  ^ver 
by  the  leadership  of  the  great  labor  or- 
ganization so  set  in  existence.  I  make 
this  statemait  with  the  full  conviction 
that  it  will  be  sustained  by  the  verdict  of 
time.  It  ha*  been  said  before,  and  it  is 
true,  that  it  was  labor  groups  that  gave 
bolshevism  to  Russia.  It  was  violent  re- 
actions against  violent  excesses  by  labor 
groups  that  gave  fascism  to  Italy.  It  was 
middle-class  groups  that  helped  Hitler  to 
give  nazi-ism  to  Germany.  It  was  a  fa- 
natical fight  between  labor  and  antilabor 
extremists  that  divided  and  demoralized 


FVance.  that  led  directly  to  its  miUUry 
downfall,  and  to  the  antidemocratic  gov- 
ernment of  Marshal  Pctain.  Why  should 
we.  the  best  people  in  the  world,  recline 
in  complacency  and  let  Uie.se  horrors 
seize  us?  When  this  occurs  the  masses 
of  labor  and  the  American  citiacn  will 
become  serfs  and  slaves.  This  is  what  I 
see  coming  and  what  my  voice  will  al- 
ways ring  out  against.  Is  my  prediction 
sustained  by  the  following  facts?— 

As  mattcis  stand,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  C.  I.  O.  each  boast  a  membership*  of 
5.OO0.0O0  or  10.000.000  members  in  all. 

Jtist  imagine  for  a  moment  one  labor 
organization  starting  off  wiUi  10.000,000 
members  without  any  competition  to  in- 
terfere. It  would  not  be  very  long  when 
Uiese  10,000,000  would  be  turned  into 
20,000.000.  when  we  consider  the  million.s 
of  workers  who  do  not  belong  to  either 
organization  today  simply  because  they 
do  not  know  to  which  organization  to  be- 
long. With  just  one  there  would  be  no 
other  choice. 

Twenty  milliMi  men  enrolled  into  one 
organization  paying  as  little  as  $1  a 
month  dues,  to  say  nothing  about  assess- 
ments, gives  the  leaders  the  tidy  siun  of 
$240,000,000  a  year  to  be  ^>ent  em  these 
leaders  see  fit,  and  without  restraint. 
This  amoimt  is  based  only  on  Uie  as- 
sumption that  the  present  dues  would 
not  be  raised.  However,  this  is  very  un- 
likely because  wiUi  just  one  organization 
there  would  be  no  competitive  obstruc- 
tion and  dues  would  be  levied  to  fuit  the 
pleasure  of  the  leaders.  This  $240,000- 
000  could  very  well  become  $300.0C(  .000 
ann.:ally.  And.  f>s  in  the  past,  this 
money  could  be  used  most  conveniently 
for  promoting  a  national  political  cam- 
paign in  1944  with  a  $1,000,000,000  cam- 
paign fimd — or  for  any  other  purpose 
to  which  unscrupulous  or  unwise  labor 
leaders  may  appropriate  this  money. 

When  labor  gains  numerical  strength 
it  must  also  gain  moral  stability.  Until 
we  see  complete  responsibility  on  the 
horizon  the  a  "nalgamation  of  these  or- 
ganizations does  not  offer  much  hope. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
peace  to  organized  labor,  but  this  peace 
must  guarantee  security  to  the  workers, 
the  employers,  and  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  This  can  best  be  assured  through 
sensible  legislation  which  will  guarantee 
honest  union  operation  irrespective  of 
numerical  strength. 

Is  it  wrong  to  say  that  the  manage- 
ment and  expenditure  of  such  sums  of 
money  shall  be  directed  by  onJy  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  the 
Dominion  of  Canada? 

Is  It  wrong  to  say  that  such  sums  of 
money  shall  be  managed  and  expended 
under  the  direction  of  persons  who  have 
had  actual  experience  in  the  work  and 
problems  of  the  trades  represented  by 
their  respective  organizations? 

Is  It  wTong  to  say  that  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  uid  handling  and  ex- 
penditia-e  of  sudi  great  siuns  sliall  be 
bonded  to  insure  proper  uses  of  such 

funds? 

Is  it  wrong  to  say  that  those  collecting 
such  siuns  from  the  masses  of  the  Amer- 
ican worklngmen  shall  render  to  the 
ones  from  which  the  same  was  collected 
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an    annual    statement    disclosing    fully 
>\hat  such  funds  have  been  used  for? 

Is  it  wrong  to  say  that  the  powers  in- 
vested in  a  few  leaders  by  such  great 
sums  of  money  shall  not  be  ased  to  influ- 
ence the  American  voter  in  the  free  use 
of  his  franchise  in  selecting  the  person 
or  party  of  his  choice  to  public  office  in 
these  «rand  United  States  of  ours? 

Is  it  wrong  to  say  that  membership  In 
labor  unions  shall  be  voluntary,  that  the 
law  will  not  permit  one  to  be  forced  to 
paj-  for  the  risht  to  work  in  free  America, 
and  that  labor  unions  by  their  merits 
should  be  the  strongest  invitation  for 
membership? 

Is  it  wrong  to  say  that  there  shall  be 
no  interunion  strikes,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  only  resulting  benefits  is  to  those 
In  the  high  command  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  benefit  accrue  to  those 
who  actually  perform  the  labor  and  pay 
in  the  dues  to  the  organization? 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  amply 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  and  is 
not  subject  to  criticism  from  labor  or 
Industry.     I   have  high   regard   for   the 
American  hiborer.     I   worked  with  the 
various  crafts  of  a  railroad  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  7  years  and  learned 
to  respect  them  as  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
body  of  American  citizens.     This  bill  is 
just  as  much  for  the  protection  of  labor 
as  for  any  other  citizen.     I  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  if  anyone  will 
b"    fair   and   unbia.'ed   he    will    have   to 
admit    that   the    railroad    brotherhoods 
have,  through  the  ages,  been  reasonable 
In  their  demands  and  just  in  their  means 
of  trying  to  enforce  them.     I  make  this 
statement,  speaking  as  a  whole:  We  all 
make  mistake-;  and  these  brotherhoods 
possibly  have,  but  they  have  been  minor, 
and  as  a  whole  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican ptH)ple.     It  is  true,  however,  that 
these  brotherhoods  as  a  whole  have  men 
skilled  in  their  trade  who  are  American 
citizens  as  their  leaders.     They  do  not 
place  the  responsibility  of  their  leader- 
ship in   the  hands  of  men  like  Harry 
Bridges.     Where  we  see  the  great  abuses 
of  the  privileges  accorded  American  la- 
bor is  in   the  industrial  organizations, 
^here,   in    many    instances,    aliens   and 
men  with  \iews  antagonistic  to  Amer- 
ican ideals,  are  placed  in  leadership. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  that  I  have 
Introduced  in  substance  codifies,  or  I 
may  say  embraces,  the  fundamental 
principles  under  which  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  h.i\  e  operated  through  the 
years. 

I  am  pleased  also  to  say  to  you  that 
this  legislation  is  sponsored,  approved, 
and  unanimously  favored  by  the  leader- 
ship and  membership  of  the  Railroad 
Yardmai.ters  of  North  America.  Inc., 
w  hich  is  one  of  the  smallest  labor  organ- 
izations in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mau- 
rice R.  Franks,  their  editor,  has  been 
cooperative  in  drafting  this  legislation. 
My  motives  cannot  be  assigned  to  selfish 
reasons.  This  organization  has  only  ap- 
proximately  2.500  members,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  not  a  one  in  my  Congressional 
District:  certainly  if  any.  they  are  very 
low.     This  oi-ganization  not  only  feels 


that  this  legislation  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  form  of  government, 
but  for  the  protection  of  American  labor. 
It  is  a  very  patriotic  service  that  this  or- 
ganization is  rendering  our  people  and  to 
it  and  its  membership  should  go  the 
hi;^hest  respects  of  the  American  people. 

This  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  before  me  and  of  the 
Record.  I  quote  in  substance  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  which  could 
consistently  be  referred  to  as  constitut- 
ing six  points,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

First.  Only  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  will  be  eligible  to  hold  office  or 
be  a  leader. 

Second.  All  labor  leaders  will  be  per- 
sons with  a  knowledge  of  the  occupa- 
tion or  trade  represented  by  their  organ- 
iz.ition. 

Third.  All  officers  or  leaders  handling 
the  funds  of  their  organization  will  be 
adequately  bonded  by  an  independent, 
reputable  company  or  companies. 

Fourth.  Each  member  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization will  receive  a  financial  state- 
ment at  least  once  per  annum  prepared 
and  certified  to  by  an  independent  certi- 
fied  public   accountant. 

Fifth.  It  will  be  illegal  under  the  terms 
to  promote  any  political  campaigns,  or 
und»r  this  act  to  utilize  the  funds  of  a 
labor  orp:inization  'or  pditical  purposes 
or  in  the  interest  of  anyone  seeking  pub- 
lic ofTice  before  a  vote  of  the  member- 
ship has  given  approval. 

Si.xth.  Membership  in  the  unions  will 
be  voluntary. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  state  sincerely 
to  this  body  and  to  the  American  people 
that    I    have   no   disjx)sition   to   be   un- 
friendly to  labor,  but  ?ay  frankly  that  I 
ha\  ('  at  hnart  th(  protection  of  the  labor- 
ing man  from  those  who  would  gulp  him 
up  and  enjoy  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort 
from  the  fruit  of  the  ..weat  of  his  brow. 
I  call  on   every  American  workman  to 
analyze  closely  the  application  of   the 
provisions    of    this    amendment    b'^fore 
condemning  same.     I  ask  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  to  study  the  provi- 
sions of  thi-  amendment  and  their  actual 
rpplication  very  closely  before  you  de- 
cline to  lend  your  full  support  thereto. 
I  feel  sincerely  in  my  heart  that  there  is 
no  legislation  that  is  more  necessary  to 
the  continuation  of  our  democracy,  with 
its  full  benefits,  than  the  amendment  I 
have  introduced. 


Continuation  of  the  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

or  pinnsylvan:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
po.se  continuation  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities, commonly  known  as  the  Dies 
committee.  I  have  oppo.sed  it  for  2 
years,  and  this  year  my  opposition  is 
stronger  than  ever  before. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  my 
opposition  to  this  committee.  One.  I 
fail  to  see  where  the  expenditure  of  any 
money  at  this  time  for  this  purpo.se  v.'ill 
promote  winning  the  w..r.  In  fact.  I  be- 
lieve this  committee  and  its  activities 
will,  if  anything,  tend  to  create  disunity, 
and  disunity  is  definitely  a  hindrance  to 
the  war  effort.  Two.  I  oppose  the  Dies 
committee,  because  I  believe  its  actions 
I  are  in  and  of  themselves  un-American. 
Mr.  Speaker,  traditional  Americanism 
calls  for  fair  play,  for  justice.  Our  courts 
operate  on  the  principle  that  an  accused 
man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  The 
prosecution  must  assume  the  burden  of 
proof  and  it  must  prove  its  ca.se  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  Men  accused  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes  are  given  the  bene- 
fit of  this  doubt.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  cherished  principles  of  our 
great  Nation  since  its  founding. 

From  the  record  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Dies  committee.  I  realize  that  the 
Congress  and  its  standing  and  special 
committees  cannot  always  operate  as  a 
court  of  law;  that  it  is  not  practical  since 
the  Congress  does  not  try.  nor  does  it 
convict  and  sentence  in  the  hgalistic 
."^ense.  But  the  Congress  is  a  great  body 
and  it  can  convict  in  the  popular  sense. 
The  people  have  a  respect  for  Congress. 
When  a  prominent  Member  of  Congress 
or  a  creature  of  the  Congress  makes  an 
accusation  of  subversion  against  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  whether  he  be 
merely  a  private  citizen  or  an  ofluial  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
that  man  stands  con\  icted  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  The  words  of  the  Member 
of  Congress  cany  great  weight  with  the 
people. 

For  this  rea.son  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress  or   no   creature   of    the   Congress 
should  make  such  accu.sations  without 
proof   beyond   reasonable  doubt.     From 
the  record  we  cannot  say  that  the  Dies 
committee  has  alv.ays  had  such  proof. 
The  record  fails  to  show  that  those  who 
have  been  tarred  with  the  stick  of  sub- 
version by  this  committee  and  its  indi- 
vidual members  have  had  the  traditional 
right  to  appear  and  defend  themselves. 
The   speech    made   by    the   gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  DiESl  on  this  fioor  last 
week  is  an  example  of  what  I  implicate. 
As  a  part  of   that  speech  many  names 
were  read  into  the  Record  and  accused 
of   subver.sion.     Many   of    those   names 
were  names  of  men  I  never  knew  existed. 
One  of  the  men  so  accused.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick C.  McKee,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a  man 
with  whcm  I  am  personally  acquainted. 
He  and  his  organization  were  ably  de- 
fended on  this  floor  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league,   the    gentleman    from   Pennsyl- 
vania   (Mr.    Wright).     But    there    are 
others   included   in   the   list   who   have 
not  been  so  fortunate  in  having  an  able 
defender.     I  cannot  rise  in  their  defen.se 
for  I  do  not   know  them.     I  can  make 
no  brief  either  for  them  or  against  them 
for  I  have  no  knowledge  of  ihera.  and. 


unfortunately,  there  was  no  substantiat- 
ing evidence  presented.  One  man  was 
tarred  t>ecause  he  was  scheduled  to  ad- 
dress the  Communist  Party  workers' 
school  In  New  York.  Prom  the  record, 
this  is  the  only  basic  for  tarring  that 
man  with  the  stick  of  subversion.  For 
all  the  Congress  knows  he  may  be  the 
most  loyal  of  Americarvs— or  he  may  be 
engaged  in  clearly  subversive  activities. 
We  do  not  know  the  subject  of  his  talk 
l)efore  the  school.  He  may  have  talk,  d 
on  the  habits  of  the  Louisiana  muskrat. 
and  discussed  its  merits  or  dements  as 
a  focd.  He  may  also  have  talked  about 
a  violent  revolution  which  will  overturn 
our  Government  and  install  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  in  its  place.  I 
believe  the  subject  matter  of  his  talk  and 
not  the  fact  that  he  talked  should  be  the 
judge  of  his  subversion.  I  am  speaking 
this  coming  Sunday  in  Pittsburgh  to  a 
group  of  Lithuanian-Americans  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence.  Following  the  line  of  rea- 
soning indicated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  to  Investigate  Un- 
American  Activities  that  would  make  me 
a  Lithuanian.  But  everyone  knows  that 
today  I  am  an  American  of  Irish-Enghsh 
extraction  and  will  continue  to  be  tiiat 
after  next  Sunday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  Democrat,  was 
elected  as  such  and  have  been  admitted 
to  all  the  party  caucuses  since  I  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress.  I  am  also  a  working- 
man.  All  my  life  I  have  worked  for 
others.  I  have  never  been  an  employer 
of  labor.  I  have  apr>eared  at  meetings 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
composed  largely  of  Republicans  and 
completely  of  employers.  The  fact  of 
my  appearance  before  and  with  these 
people  does  not  make  me  either  a  Re- 
publican or  an  employer.  The  line  of 
reasoning  adopted  by  the  Dies  commit- 
tee would. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately  the 
charges  of  the  Dies  committee  are  given 
great  publicity  in  the  press  of  the  Nation. 
The  men  accused  are  not  given  the  op- 
portunily  to  give  their  rebuttals  as  much 
space  nor  a  prominent  space.  Perhaps 
most  or  all  of  the  men  so  accused  by  the 
Dies  committee  are  guilty,  but  only  those 
so  accused  should  be  publicly  convicted 
where  complete  and  substantiating  evi- 
dence has  been  gathered  which  will 
prove  guilt  "beyond  reasonable  doubt," 
and  then  only  after  the  victim  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  record 
has  shown  that  throughout  the  life  of 
the  Dies  committee — from  its  early  days 
when  it  investigated  Shirley  Temple — 
that  innocent  men  have  been  tarred  with 
the  subversion  stick.  If  the  record 
showed  that  proof  had  been  secured  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  and  that  every- 
one accused  had  been  granted  the  op- 
portunity of  full  and  open  defense,  I 
could  support  the  Dies  committee  with- 
out misgivings,  but  the  record  shows 
otherwise  and.  therefore,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  committee  and  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  view  the  record  in  this  light 
and  also  vote  accordingly. 


Vetomns'  Groop  Endorses  Mnndt  Bill  To 
ProTidc  Copies  of  Consressional  Rec- 
ord to  Readinf  Rooms  of  Men  in 
Scrrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10. 1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  in- 
troducing my  proposal,  H.  R.  1176.  to 
make  free  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record  available  to  the  reading  rooms  of 
service  people  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Forces,  as  well  as  to 
each  public-  and  high-school  library  in 
America,  I  have  received  many  expres- 
sions of  support  from  people  throughout 
the  coimtry.  I  am  glad  the  interest  in 
my  suggestion  is  so  widespread,  and  I 
think  it  manifests  a  gratifying  revival  of 
public  interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  government. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Walter  Johnson,  national 
commander  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Liberty  Bell,  which  sets  forth  some  sig- 
nificant reasons  why  those  who  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom  should  have  access  to 
the  Congressional  Record,  which  reports 
the  day-to-day  activities  taking  place 
in  the  greatest  forum  for  freedom  which 
the  world  today  affords: 

Thi  MiLrTART  Ordek 

OF  THE  Liberty  Bell. 
Washinyton.  D.  C,  February  3,  1943. 
Hon    Karl  E.   Mundt. 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Butldtng. 

WashtTigton.  D   C. 

My  Dia«  Congrissm.an;  This  Is  to  advise 
that  our  order,  through  its  national  execu- 
tive committee,  has  endorsed  your  bill,  H.  R. 
1176.  This  bill  would  provide  copies  of  the 
Co.vcRESsioNAL  RECORD  for  cach  library,  large 
or  small,  in  every  unit  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Manne  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  That  is  the 
basis  of  our  endorsement.  If  the  blU.  as  now 
Mt-nttpn.  could  be  Interpreted  any  other  way 
we  would  urge  modification  along  this  line. 

This  order,  formed  last  year,  is  comprl.sed 
cf  m»>n  now  rendering  or  who  have  rendered 
honorable  and  faithful  service  In  the  armfd 
forces  of  or  country.  In  terms  of  monthly 
perctntages  It  is  probably  the  fastest-grow- 
ing veterans'  organization  In  the  counin,-. 

We  believe  that  placing  the  Conghesstonal 
Record  so  as  to  be  available  to  our  fighting 
men  would  bring  returns  many  times  over. 
The  Record  has  high  educational  value  but 
of  greater  importance  now  It  has  tremendous 
inspirational  value. 

Our  men  now  fight  all  over  the  world.  They 
see  at  first  band  the  peoples  that  have  given 
up  self-government;  peoples  ruled  by  di- 
rectives through  the  processes  of  govemment- 
by-decree.  Those  peoples  have  been  aban- 
doned by  their  legislative  bodies  either 
through  piecemeal  giving  up  of  power  or 
through  outright  abandonment. 

Here  we  have  telf-government.  Here  we 
the  people  make  our  own  laws  through  our 
chosen  Representatives  In  Congress  assem- 
bled. Under  the  dome  of  our  Capitol  coura- 
geous men  and  women,  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  people,  function  as  our  lawmaking 
body.    Our  way  of  life,  everything  we  have 


or  can  hope  to  have  Is  dependent  upon  Con- 
gress. Our  men  are  fighting  magnificently 
all  over  the  world.  They  are  fighting  for 
freedom  and  for  self-government  Congress 
is  the  very  core  of  freedom  and  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  CoNCKCSLSioNAL  RicuKD  carries 
the  word  of  Congress.  It  is  inspirational  and 
win  encourage  men  to  greater  deeds  It 
should  be  available  to  ever>'  fighting  mun. 

There  are  those  who  would  discredit  Con- 
gress They  use  high-sounding  words  cf 
which  "democracy"  Is  used  mcft  of  all.  But 
democracy  as  such  cannot  outlast  Congress. 
There  Is  no  democracy  in  govemment-by- 
decree. 

This  war  Is  serious  In  the  extreme  sense 
of  the  word.  Our  continued  existence  as  a 
nation  Is  dependent  upon  the  coura«^  of  our 
fighting  men  but  to  almost  equal  degree  It  is 
dependent  upon  the  courage  and  ability  of 
Congress.  Congress  should  take  courage  and 
Inspiration  from  our  fighting  men  so  bravely 
facing  the  enemy  In  turn  Congress  should 
Inspire  our  fighting  men  by  making  available 
to  them  the  Congressional  Rscoro. 

As    commander   In   chief   of   the    Military 
Order  of  the  Liberty  Bell.  I  extend  the  thanks 
of  this  order  to  you  for  introduction  of  Uou^e 
bill  1176  and  our  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walttr  Johnson. 
CoTnmonder  tn  Ch*ef.  Mtltrary  Ordrr 

of  the  Liberty  Belt. 


Mere  About  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  debate  on  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Acts,  two  misstatements  crept  into 
the  CoNGREssiON/ L  RECORD  whlch  I  am 
anxious  to  correct.  In  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment I  made  the  statement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  involved  in  the 
silver-purchase  program.  This  is  not 
quite  correct,  except  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  be  called  upon  to 
act  as  a  Treasury  agent.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  does 
not  directly  make  any  purchases  of 
silver. 

Secondly,  in  the  excitement  of  argu- 
ment I  stated  on  page  639  of  the  Record 
that  we  are  not  importing  any  silver. 
This  is  not  quite  accurate.  Shipping 
difiBculties  have  reduced  importation 
from  some  countries,  as  have  other  as- 
pects of  the  war.  But  some  Mexican 
and  Canadian  silver  is  still  coming  into 
this  coimtry. 

The  acquisition  of  silver  under  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  and  the  act 
of  July  6,  1939,  is  accomplished  without 
any  appropriation  of  funds  to  compen- 
sate those  from  whom  the  Treasury  ac- 
quires the  silver.  In  effect.  compen.sa- 
tion  of  the  seller  or  depositor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  made  by  the  Treasury's 
coining  a  part  of  the  silver  and  return- 
ing to  the  seller  or  depositor  the  part 
so  coined. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGKESSIOXAL  KECOKD 


For  rxamplp.  a  producer  of  domestic, 
newly  minrd  sihcr  brinns  it  to  the  mint. 
Each  sevrnty-seven  one-hundredths  of 
an  ounce  troy  of  that  silver  sufflces  to 
make  a  standard  silver  dollar  coin. 
Nowadays  the  public  Kcnerally  refu.ses  to 
us*"  .standard  .silver  dollar  coin.s.  Since, 
under  the  silver  laws,  the  Trea.sury  has 
the  power  to  issue  instead  a  $1  silver 
certificate  for  each  seventy-.soven  one- 
hundredths  of  an  ounce  of  .silver  ac- 
quired by  It  under  the  silver  program, 
tlie  Treasury  ha.s  adopted  the  policy  of 
paying  sellers  of  foreiKn  silver  and  de- 
po.sitors  of  domestic  newly  mined  silver 
m  -such  funds  as  it  happens  to  have  on 
hand,  and  replcni.shing  such  funds  by 
i.ssump  Sliver  certificates  up  to  the  cost 
value  of  tlie  silver  acquired  under  the 
proKram. 

The  silver  certificates  are  i.ssued  in 
whatever  denominations  are  needed  by 
the  public  at  the  time.  There  are  out- 
S'.andini,'  silver  certifli  ates  in  denomina- 
tions as  hiMh  as  $1,000. 

AlfhouKh  the  Trea.sury  is  empowered 
by  law  to  issue  certificates  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  silver  acquired  by  it, 
actually  the  Treasury  ha.s  bevn  issuing 
silver  certificates  only  up  to  the  cost 
value  of  the  silver  acquired,  and  has  kept 
the  reft  in  its  general  fund.  The  lat'er 
silver  is  u.sually  referred  to  as  free  silver, 
that  is.  silver  not  held  as  reserve  against 
out-^fandinK  silver  certificates. 

Up  to  the  cost  value  of  the  silver,  is- 
suance of  silver  certificates  is  not  op- 
tional with  the  Treasury,  but  mandatory, 
and  certificates  once  so  issu'-d  must  re- 
main in  circulation  .so  Ions  as  the  holders 
thereof  do  not  turn  them  in  for  redemp- 
tion in  standard  silver  dollais. 

Thf^  .statement  was  mad*-  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  I  Mr.  MurdockI 
that: 

Supporters  of  the  Cellpr  ampiidinfiu  h.ivc 
In  mind  putting  silver  into  nonwar  ir.dustrle.s 
mo:*"  than  puttuiK  s^ilver  into  the  war  I  can 
readily  understand  why  the  manufacturers  of 
•liver  tableware  or  Jewelry  and  ornaments 
..  »hoii;d  want  tu  get  their  raw  niateriiil  at  35  or 
60  cents  an  ounce  r.ithtr  than  be  furced  to 
pay  71  cents  an  ounce. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  pri- 
marily intere!-ted  In  w^r  industries  and 
not  nonwar  industries.     I  want  all  silver 
controlled  by  the  War  Production  Brard 
and  the  Offlce  cf  Price  Administration. 
The  manufacturers  of  silver  tableware  or 
jewTlry  .should  not   be  permitted   to  get 
any  silver  except  as  the  War  Production 
Board  may  grudpingly  allow  them  under 
the  priorities.     Frankly,   if  the  silver   is 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  war  imple- 
ments. I  would  not  want  the  jewelers  or 
silver  tableware  manufacturers  to  set  an 
ounce  of  it.     The  war  cfTort  comes  first. 
My    esteemed    friend,    the    delightful 
gentleman  from  Idaho.  Compton  White, 
states  in  a  letter  to  me  that  "all  of  this 
Silver  has  ber^n  acquired  at  no  cost  to  the 
Uxpayers  ••     If  the  3.000.000  000  ounces 
of  Silver  have  been  acquired  at  no  cost 
does  the  splendid  gentleman  from  Idaho 
claim  that  it  was  a  gift?     If  it  was  a  gift, 
why  was  the  Government  nquir.d  to  pay 
71  cents  per  ounce  for  it?     That  payment 
is   in    the   form   of   silver  certificates   or 
silver  dollars.    They  are  obligations  to  I 


the  Government  to  the  extent  that  the 
certificates  are  above  the  actual  value  of 
the  silver.  They  increase  the  national 
debt.  Putting  the.se  certificates  or  silver 
dollars  into  circulation  tends  toward 
infiation.  Not  much  of  a  gift  in  that 
procedure.  When  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment pays  71  cents  per  ounce  for  silver 
whereas  the  silver  may  be  worth  onlv  35 
cents  per  ounce,  in  the  last  analysis  the 
difference  between  35  cents  and  71  cents 
is  payment  for  somethinc:  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  received.  Surely  the  advo- 
cates of  Sliver  cannot  call  that  difference 
a  gift  to  the  Govtrnment.  Contrariwise, 
it  is  a  gift,  or  a  sub.sidy.  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  .silver  miners.  Also 
the  occa-sion  ari.ses  where  the  mine 
owners  run  upon  a  solid  rich  vein  of 
.silver— I  believe  it  is  called  a  bridal 
chamber— where  the  mining  is  ea.sy  and 
the  co,>t  of  mining  mu.st  be  under  10 
cents  per  ounce. 

Easy  or  hard,  as  the  case  may  be  with 
reference  to  the  mine  owner,  the  Govern- 
ment must  still  pay  71  cents  per  ounce. 
The  difference  between  the  payment  of  71 
cents  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  mining 
and  transportation  of  silver  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called 
a  gift  to  the  Nation.  It  is  ju.st  the  re- 
verse. If  the  mine  rwners  intended  the 
silver  as  a  gift,  why  do  they  get  certifi- 
cates in  exchange?  The.se  certificates 
are  money— interchangeable  with  all 
sorts  of  other  kinds  of  money.  Tli<'y 
thus  jet  money  in  return. 

The  issuance  of  those  cert ifl(  ates  is  a 
form  of  hidden  and.  therefore,  most 
insidious  taxation. 

Now  that  my  amendment  has  bten 
adept ed  by  the  Hou.se  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Wa.vs  and  Means  Committee 
to  open  its  dcors  to  consider  H  R  821 
and  H  R  822.  The.se  are  bills  that  I  have 
ofT.red  to  give  real  relief  by  way  of  con- 
structive actio.T  concerning  silver. 


Recognition  lor  the  American  Farmer 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 


or  MissoiRi 


IN  TIIE   HOUSE  OF  RE.^RESENTATIVE.S 

Wcdrn'sdav.  Ffbruary  10,  1943 

Mr.  BEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  has 
come  to  me  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Skelly.  pr»>i- 
dent  of  the  Skelly  Oil  Co..  who.se  offices 
are  in  my  home  city.  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
which  speaks  out  loudly  of  tlie  support 
and  recognition  by  American  business- 
men of  the  American  farmer. 

Farmers  throughout  our  entire  Nation 
are  spending  longer  hours  becau.se  of  the 
need  to  produce  more  food  with  which 
to  balance  out  the  resources  of  this 
arsenal  of  democracy.  They  are  forced 
to  work  from  the  break  of  day  until  long 
after  dark  becau.se  they  cannot  get  the 
men  they  need  to  help  and  because  they 
cannot  get  the  machinery  they  need  to 
use. 

While  our  Government  has  been  slow 
to  plan  for   tangible   rewards  for  out- 


standinK  farm  production,  although  such 
recognition  of  labor  and  industry  has 
been  provided.  Mr.  Skelly  has  announced 
through  letters  and  newspaper  adver- 
tisements throughout  the  Farm  Belt  that 
to  each  person  or  family  cited  each  week 
In  its  radio  programs  over  the  radio  as 
outstanding  his  company  will  award  a 
$100  War  bond  and  the  Skelly  pennani 
S  for  superior  achievement  in  agiicui- 
ture. 

Mr.  Skelly's  letter  to  me  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sk£llt  Oil  Co.. 
Kanaas  City.  Mo  ,  January  18.  1943. 
Hon    C   Jasper  Bell, 

Wash  xngton.  D  C 
Dear  Representative:  I  ha^e  read  wnh 
much  interest  jmi  article  appearing  in  the 
Januarj-  6  i.-^sue  of  the  Kansas  City  Times 
statins  that  the  directors  of  natlcnal  farm 
organizations  had  gathered  in  Washington  to 
propose  to  Congre.ss  that  E  Htigs  be  awarded 
farmers  for  their  efforts  In  producing  foods. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  no  group  of  citlzen.s 
has  responded  more  penerously.  or  more  mag- 
nificently, to  this  Nation  s  cull  for  Increased 
production  th.in  American  farmers  They 
have  done  what  was  asked  of  them  quietly— 
without  fanfare  or  plaudits — and  in  spite  of 
Increased  shortage  of  labor  and  equipment. 

For  some  time  I  h^ve  felt  proper  recogni- 
tion for  their  splendid  pchlevement.s  thculU 
be  made.  Therefore  I  have  taken  the  privi- 
lege of  spon-sonnc  recognition  to  Middle  West 
farmers  for  their  superior  achievement  In 
agriculture.  The  enclosed  open  letter  to 
Amcriciin  farmers  which  appeared  in  Mid- 
west larm  Jourr.aLs  explains  the  plan  m 
detail 

None  If  us  shoulu  forget  that  food  Is  as 
vital  as  bullet.s  in  winning  this  war.  The 
program  I  have  Initiated  Is  but  a  small  con- 
tribution toward  tr.e  tremendous  job  ahead. 
Farmers  must  be  encouragec  •  •  .  ^j^py 
mu.st  have  relief  from  manpcwei  and  ma- 
chinery r-hortiiKes  •  •  •  ihey  should  get 
the  lecognltlon  they  have  so  dutifullv  earned 
I  -shall  continue  to  lend  all  as.slstanre  within 
my  power  U,ward  that  end 
Sincerely  yours, 

W  G  Skeilt 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  should 
make  .som.e  arrangements  for  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  soldiers,  both  men 
women,  and  children,  on  the  farms  to- 
day Tliey  are  a  part  of  our  fighting 
forces.  We  need  them,  and  I  urge  the 
Department  of  Agriculfure.  which  knows 
much  about  the  farmers'  problems  to 
submit  and  inaugurate  such  a  plan. ' 


What   the   Lake    Erie-Ohio    River   Canal 
Meant  to  Labor  at  War  and  in  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or  Mi.s.sofRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnodau.  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  interesting  discu-ssions  m  the  House 
during  the  last  few  days  in  support  of 
and  against  the  construction  of  the 
Florida  intercoastal  barge  canal  brings 
the  country  and  Congress  face  to  face 
with  a  very  serious  break -down  in  our 
transporlation  system  and  the  tirgent 
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national  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
eliminate  the  bottlenecks  that  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  dire  shortage 
of  coal,  fuel  oil,  and  other  vitally  needed 
materials  in  New  England  and  other 
Eastern  States. 

In  July  of  last  year  Congress  enacted 
a  law  authorizing  the  construction  of 
this  intercoastal  barge  canal  but  as  yet 
little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to  com- 
plete the  project  although  every  days 
delay  costs  our  Government  nearly  a 
million  dollars  a  day  in  excess  freight 
rates  paid  to  our  railroads.  For  decades 
our  Government  has  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  development  of 
our  inland  waterways  and  In  order  that 
the  country  might  enjoy  cheap  transpor- 
tation rates.  The  one  bottleneck  that 
has  prevented  the  full  utilization  of  this 
far  reaching  inland  water  tran.sportatlon 
system  is  the  failure  to  construct  the  pro- 
posed canal  from  the  Ohio  R.vcr  to  Lake 
Erie.  The  elimination  of  this  bottleneck 
would  make  impossible  the  situation  we 
find  ourselves  In  today,  a  situation  that 
will  be  with  us  next  year,  and  the  next, 
unle.<=;s  something  is  done,  to  .say  nothing 
about  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  loss  we 
sustain  in  excess  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks  on  this  subject  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Ken- 
neth M.  Liovd  of  Youngstown.  Ohio,  en- 
titled -What  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal  Means  to  Labor  at  War  and  in 
Peace"  as  follows: 

THE   PROJECT 

The  proposal  Is  to  build  a  waterway  con- 
necting the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie,  a  dis- 
tance of  105  mllef  It  is  planned  to  start  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Beaver  River.  25  miles 
below  Pitt.-^burgh  and  near  Rochester,  Pa  ;  to 
canalize  the  Beaver  and  fclahomng  Rivera  to 
near  Warren.  Ohio;  to  cut  through  the  north- 
ern Ohio  ridge  to  the  Grand  River  which 
would  l>€  dammed  to  form  a  huge  lake  to 
supply  both  a  channel  and  a  water  supply  for 
the  waterway  A  map  of  the  project  prepared 
by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Arscclatlon  Is 
attached 

TIME    KEQUIKXD    rOB    BUILDING 

There  would  be  eight  locks  and  dams  be- 
tween the  Ohio  River  and  Warren  Eifht 
lock*,  under  a  multiple  contract  system  can 
be  built  as  quickly  as  one  Thus.  If  the 
project  18  started  fmmedlately.  important 
transiKftatlon  lieneflta  can  come  to  the 
Nation  in  1943.  and  the  entire  project  can  be 
a  useful  facility  in  1944 

THE  TKANSPOETATION  PKOBIEM 

Petroleum  Coordinator  Ickcs  states  that 
even  if  every  transpurtatlcn  facility  (tanker, 
tank  car.  pipe  line,  canal  barge,  and  truck) 
la  used,  the  New  England  district,  including 
New  York  city,  will  have  a  fuel  '•hortage  this 
winter  of  9.OO0.0C0  tons  of  coal  plus  a  dally 
fihiTtage  of  600  000  barrels  of  oil  This  situa- 
tion is  expected  to  be  aggravated  as  tires  wear 
out  and  ships  and  rallroadfc  are  used  mere  In 
moving  tro<ip8  and  supplies  for  our  fighting 
Jorces  to  the  seaboard  America  has  been 
tooling  up.  The  real  strain  on  our  trans- 
portation system  is  yet  to  come  The  real 
need  for  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  is 
not  far  away. 

lUUZDlATt.  WAR  BENEFTTS 

A«  the  canal  nears  completion  the  benefits 
tc  the  Nation  will  progressively  Increase. 
Within  a  year  six  to  eight  million  tons  of  coal 
m'.vlng  to  the  steel  mills  of  the  Mahoning 
Vniley  can  be  shifted  frem  rail  to  water.  a:id 
fiiil  equipment  thus  released  can  be  U6«d  to 
haul  coal  to  New  England. 


Wlien  the  Lake  Erle-Oblo  River  canal  be- 
comes usable  in  1944  a  great  transportation 
iKJttleneck  will  be  broken,  permitting  the 
flow  of  oil  and  petrcleum  producu.  coal, 
sulfur,  etc.,  up  the  great  MlsslKlppl  and  Ohio 
River  waterways  Into  Lake  EUe,  thence  into 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  near  Buffalo. 
The  short  movement  on  Lake  Erie  from  Aah- 
tabula.  Ohio,  to  Buffalo  can  tie  made  by  tiarge, 
as  there  are  many  breakwaters  and  harbors 
of  refuge  I  can  state  confidently  that  during 
the  wdf  this  waterway  will  be  used  to  haul 
Iron  ore.  coal  petroleum,  and  other  products 
to  Its  maximum  capacity  and  far  t>eyond  the 
28.000,000  tons  estimated  by  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  1939  a«  the 
tonnage  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
canal. 

WAR    VALUI    or    MUXTIPLE    TRANSPORTATION 
STSTFMS 

Tlic  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  canal  wcu'd  afiord 
an  additional  transportation  system  joining 
the  S<juth  with  the  Northeast,  far  from  sub- 
inarinet.  air  attack*,  or  pobsible  landu.g  par- 
tics  If  the  waterway  wire  In  cperaticn  new. 
It.s  vaiue  would  be  inestimable.  It  would 
allay  iht  fear  which  New  Ei:gland  and  New 
Ycik  nnv.  hold  of  living  In  underheated  hcmts 
and  of  flu  epidemics  this  winter  For  these 
aica£  unlimited  automobile  travel  for  every 
citizen  for  business  and  pleasure  has  pas.'^cd 
This  waterway  should  be  built  for  use  in  tills 
war,  in  peace,  and  In  future  wars  lis  ccu- 
trlbution  to  our  national  trantpcrtatlon 
security  is  tremendcus 

PEACE  BENEFITS 

Because  of  the  present  unfavorable  trans- 
porutlon  situation,  it  costs  from  12  to  t2  70 
per  ton  more,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
finish,  to  make  steel  In  Youngstown  than  in 
Pittsburgh  or  Chicago,  the  principal  com- 
peting areas  Bight  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple live  in  the  Youngstown  district  and  de- 
pend either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
steel  industry  for  their  llvellh<X)d  They 
make  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  steel 

The  Federal  Government  is  aiding  our 
South  American  neighbors  to  build  steel 
plants  The  Defense  Plant  Corporation  Is 
now  building  10,000,000  (annual)  tons  of 
additional  steel  capacity  in  the  United  States 
The  Federal  Government  favors  leveling  tariff 
barriers  after  the  war.  It  has  improved  the 
rivers  of  our  competitors  Labor  and  man- 
agement in  Youngstown  feel  that  these  poli- 
cies are  proper  but  they  fear  the  result  may 
be  to  dry  up  the  steel  Industry  in  Youngstown 
unless  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  waterway 
is  built. 

LatxjT  and  management  feel  that  it  is  of 
paramount  Importance  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect now.  In  order  to: 

1  Speed  up  the  movement  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials in  this  time  of  war  and  to  release 
rail    equipment 

2.  To  reduce  the  assembly  cost  of  steel 
pr(.>duced  In  Youngstown  to  be  sold  In  the 
domestic  market  and  thus  provide  employ- 
ment after  the  war  without  wage  reductions. 
Tlie  stockholders  will  not  lose  cut  after  the 
war  In  the  same  way  as  labor  The  corpo- 
rations can  build  their  new  planU  In  other 
districts  where  water  transpwrtation  exists 
But  the  employee  who  has  his  lifetime  sav- 
ings invested  In  a  home  cannot  move  so 
easily.  Local  workers  atand  to  lose  their 
homes  and  everything  worth  while  U  the 
Industries  In  which  they  work  cannot  com- 
plete In  the  domestic  markets.  Before  the 
war  "ghost  towns"  were  common  in  the 
Youngstown  district. 

3  In  a  post-war  world  of  "free  trade,"  the 
workers  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  would 
benefit  if  the  cost  of  Iron  ore  can  be  reduced 
In  their  district  by  using  barges  to  trans- 
port It  from  Lake  Eile  to  Pittsburgh.  The 
Detroit  area  and  the  New  England  and  New 
York  areas  woukl  get  their  coal  and  oil  much 


cheaper  bj  barga.  Tbiu  the  free  counter 
flow  of  raw  materials  and  flDtah*d  producta 
t>etwecn  the  Great  Lakes  district  and  the 
Ohio  River  and  liiaalaalppl  districts  would 
reduce  the  coat*  of  our  finished  producu 
and  permit  them  to  compete  more  effectively 
In  a  world  market  where  labor  is  cheap  11 
the  American  aundard  of  living  la  not  to  be 
seriously  challenged  in  the  poet-war  period, 
public  improvements  of  the  Lake  Krle-Oblo 
River  Canal  type  mvut  be  made  now.  Every 
worker  from  the  Mlsaiaalppl  River  to  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  needs  the  ben- 
fits  of  this  cheap  waterway  transportation 
system  to  enable  his  industry  to  compete 
In  the  world  markets  of  tomorrow. 

CamCAL     UATXatAL 

Horace  Nixon,  a  registered  professional  en- 
gineer skilled  In  estimating  steel  require- 
ments, made  a  survey  of  the  lower  35-mlle 
section  cf  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal 
and  found  that  the  bridges.  If  all  were  com- 
pletely Improved  at  this  time,  would  require 
14.875  tons  of  new  steel.  However.  7,180  U'ns 
of  scrap  steel  would  be  recovered  from  the 
old  structures  to  be  removed  To  thi>se  fa- 
mUlar  with  the  steel  Industry.  It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  the  bottleneck  in  our  pro- 
duction is  In  the  blast  furnaces  which  make 
pig  iron.  The  second  step  In  making  steel  is 
taking  the  pig  iron  and  mixing  It  with  scrap 
in  the  opien  hearth  furnaces  There  Is  an 
excess  of  op>en-hearth  capacity  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  scrap  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  steel  need*!  to  build  bridges  over  the 
first  35  miles  of  the  waterway  is  not  14.875 
tons,  but  rather  14,875  tons  minus  7  180  tons 
of  steel  scrap,  or  a  net  demand  on  the  basis 
steel  capacity  of  7.696  tons  (atwut  30  minutes 
production).  This  study  by  Mr.  Nixon  In- 
dicates that  the  amount  of  critical  material 
needed  will  be  negligible  In  comparison  to  the 
benefits.  The  United  States  Btmrd  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  preparing 
their  specifications  by  substituting  noncrltl- 
cal  items  can  save  substantial  quantities  of 
critical   material. 

ENIWRaEMENTS 

Evei7  legitimate  waterway  association 
known  to  the  proponents  of  the  project  has 
endorsed  it  Every  labor  organization,  ex- 
cepting only  railroad  groups,  has  endorsed 
It.  The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1935  author- 
ized the  project,  subject  to  a  finding  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
Ihts  finding  was  made  In  Aiigtist  1939.  and 
published  as  House  Document  No.  178  In 
fact,  the  President  of  the  United  States  made 
an  allotment  of  $5,000,000  In  1935  to  begin 
Immediate  construction  of  the  Beaver- 
Mahoning  Waterway— the  first  part  of  the 
L.Jce  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  — but  the  allot- 
ment was  later  suspended  pending  the 
Boards  study  of  the  entire  project  The 
only  remaining  step  necesaury  It  to  have  tha 
President  of  the  United  Sutes  ask  his  Attor- 
ney General  for  an  opinion  setting  forth  th» 
legal  meaning  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1936.  followed  by  a  request  for  conatruc- 
tlon  funds. 

WOtn-D    THE    PROJECT    INTXafXRE    WITH    PRESEKT 
TRANSPORTATION  rACUJXntS  OURIMC  CONBTaUC- 

noN? 

It  U  Important  that  our  present  rail  trans- 
poi-tatlon  system  be  maintained  at  its  peak 
efficiency  Due  to  provisions  against  floods 
the  elevation  of  practically  all  the  railroad 
bridges  and  tracks  would  not  have  to  be 
changed  at  the  present  time  Most  of  the 
brldKes  are  designed  as  "over  truss"  bridges 
and  they  would  simply  be  changed  to 
"through  truss"  bridges  This  procedure,  to 
an  engineer.  Is  very  simple  and  would  not 
Interfere  to  any  considerable  extent  with 
the  operation  of  the  railroads 

IS  THE  LAK£  KBIE-OHIO  RHtl  CAKAL  KSSENTIAL 
TO  WIN  THI  WAR? 

In  a  highly  mechanized  war  of  imcertaln 
length  buch  as  World  War  No.  2  no  one  act 
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can    be   said   definitely  beforehand    to    mean 
•uccess  or  fallutf  to  our   caus««  In   and   of  It- 
self     E\'en'one  will  say  that    the  I>akc   Erie- 
Ohio  River  Canal,  if  operatii-.g  tixlay.  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  NatU)n      We 
know    the   tranJ-portation    problem   will   pro- 
gressively become  more  acute  until  final  vic- 
tory is  won  over  the  Axis  nations      We  know 
that  a.s  a  nation  we  must  win  the  peace  In  a 
world    economy  of  cheap   labor   and    bour-.d- 
le«8    natural    resources       Thus.    I    say    that    a 
project  such  as  this  which  will  move  six  to 
elRht  million  tons  of  fuel  within  a  year  and 
with    Incrca.'-lng    benefits   as   It    procetds    u>- 
waid  completion  until  more  than  28.000  000 
tons  of  raw  material  will  move  the  fiist  year 
It    Is    in    complete    operation    is    essential    to 
winning  the  war.     It   is  a   project   that   will 
bring    progressive    strength    to    a    faltering 
transportation    system    by    hauling    essential 
raw   materials   and   releasing   ratlr.»ad    facili- 
ties fcr  use  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
A  project  that  has  been  found  by  the  Board 
of   Engineers   for   Rivers   and   Harbors   to    be 
Justified  In  depression  years  for  its  t>enettclnl 
effect   on   our  domestic   economy   will    surely 
maice  a  major  contribution   toward  winning 
the   peace,  also,   by    reducing  afsembly   costs 
and  protecting  our  Ptandaru  of  living 

Surely    rca.sonable   men   would   say   such   a 
project  is  essential  to  winning  the  war. 


Personnel  Trainini;  in  the  Merchant 
Marine 

EXTENSION  OF  RL-MARKS 
or 

~       HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

'^r    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi-dncsdaij.  Ffhruary  10.  1943 

Mi  bland  Mr  Sp«»aker.  undf^r  Iravr 
to  extend  my  rcnipik.s.  I  include  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  Mr.  Telfair  Knight. 
Director  of  the  Division  of  TraininK,  War 
Shipping  Adnuni.stration.  outhnirii:  the 
training  prorrram  under  the  War  Ship- 
ping Admini.stration: 

Wab  Shipping  AoikiTNiaTRATioN. 

tJIVISIoN   (>»•    1  RAINING 

Wa'<nirigton.  Jaiiuury  14.   1941. 
Hon    ScHUTiEH  Otis  Bi  AND 

Chairn^an    Wouv  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marxnr  aud   Fisheries,  Wa.^ning- 
tan    D   C 
My  De.\r  Judt.e  Bland:    In  accordance  with 
your    request.    I    am    reporting   on    the    exact 
present  status  and  scope  of  the  W.<»r  Shipping 
Admlnlstratinn  .4    prc^vrun    for    training    jjer- 
srnnel  of  our  merchant  inai  ine  which  is  con- 
<luctert  by  the  D. vision  of  Training  under  the 
supervision  ut  Capl    Edward  Miicaulcy.  Dep- 
uty AdnnniMraior 

A  new  merchant  fleet  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 2300  vesBfls  Is  now   under  construc- 
tion by  the  Lnited  St,«ies  Miintime  Commis- 
Jion      ThiJ!  Is  in  udflition  lo  our  present  mer- 
chant  fleet      Thej.e  2.3CO  new  ships  re<juire  a 
compliment  of  ab-  ut  19  000  luen.-txl  deck  and 
engineer   officers     about    evenly   divided,   and 
about  80.000  unlicensed  seamen  in  the  deck, 
engine,     stewurus.     and     radio    ilepartments 
While    there    are    many    ext;erlpncerl    seamen 
now  ashore  In  other  occupations  and  while 
every  effort   is   being   made    to   induce    these 
men   to  return   to  sea.   the   isunilXM   of   them 
who  can  t)e  nnule  available  involves  so  many 
variable  factors  that  provision  must  be  made 
and  has  fcetn  made  to  train  enough  new  of- 
ficers   and    seamen    to    supply    all    that    are 
needed 

The   scope   of    our    training   program    is   as 
follows: 


Merchant  Marine  OrTirrR  Ttlaininc 

(A      UNITED  STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE  CADET 
CORPS 

There    are    presently    over    4.500   cadets    In 
training  to  become  officers  under  the  Federal 
system       This   number    will    be    increased   to 
3.200  by  January   15.   1943      Tlie  course  covers 
H  period  of  16  months,  of  which  the  first  2 
months  of  preliminary  training  are  given   at 
basic    schcKils    at    King.s    Point.    N     Y,    Pass 
Christian,  Miss  .  and  San  Mateo.  Calif  .   then 
6   to   8   months  on    active    merchant    ve.s.sels, 
dependent  upon  voyage  time,  and  finally  from 
6  to  8  months  advanced  courses  at  the  United 
States    Merchant    M.irine    Academy    at    Kings 
Point.  Great   Neck.   Long   I.-land       Graduates 
are  qualified  to  sit  for  licens.s  as  third  mates 
or  third  assistant  engineers     Cadets  are  also 
enrolled    a.s    micLshipmen    in     the    Merchant 
Marine   N.ival   Reserve   lor   which   they   must 
qualify    before    being    appointed    as    cadets 
They  receive  Instruction  In  naval  fclence  as 
Well    a«    in    all    maritime    subjects    and    are 
el;i^ible    for    appointment    as   ensigns    in    the 
Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve  upon  secur- 
ing   ihclr    licenses    as   merchant    officers,    but 
they    remain    in    an    Inactive   Navy   status  so 
long  as  they  serve  on  merchant  vessels. 

Rtqulrements  for  appcjintment  to  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps 
are  as  follows:  Unmarried  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  native-born  or  naturalized  for 
at  least  10  ye..rs;  between  the  apes  of  18  .ind 
23  years  with  overage  allowanre  of  1  year  for 
each  year  ot  college,  at  least  12  units  fiom 
acciedlted  high  school*;  good  health  and  good 
moral  character 

The  training  ships  William  Webb  Robert 
Forbes.  Felix  Rirsenberg.  and  Emery  R,ce  are 
attached  to  the  academy  and  the  Robert 
Waterman.  Alfred  Haag  and  Samurl  Samurl.s 
to  the  basic  srho,.!  nt  Pa.ss  Chri.«tlan.  Mi?s 
A  training  ship  will  soon  be  added  to  the 
ba>:c  .school  at  San  Mateo.  Calif 

While  m  training  the  cadets  are  paid  MS 
per  month  by  the  Ciovernmcnt  a.-hore  and  by 
th"  ship  operators  aficjat  They  are  furiu.-hed 
with  uniionns.  textbooks,  quarters,  sub- 
sistence and  medical,  and  dental  care  While 
m  port  (in  merchant  vessels,  each  cadet  Is 
examined  by  a  cadet  training  in.structor 
and  IS  assigned  studies  to  be  carried  on  at 
sea  under  the  supervision  of  the  ships  offi- 
cers Aboard  ship  cadets  are  ()Uartfred  with 
the  ofUceis 

Approximately  7.000  cadets  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Cutlet  Corps  are  ex- 
pected to  qualify  as  merchant  marine  offlcers 
In  the  years  1943  and  1944  They  will  re- 
lea.se  officers  now  serving  as  third  mates  and 
third  a.sslstant  engineeis  tor  raise  in  grade  to 
higher  ranks.  6  months  .sea  service  being 
required  lor  each  raise  in  grade. 

(B>     STATE    MARITIME    ACADEMIES 

There  are  five  State  maritime  acudemle.'i 
under  Fedtial  fupervislcn  operated  with  Fed- 
eral aid  They  are  as  follows:  California 
Maritime  Academy.  S:in  Francisco.  Calif  ; 
Maine  Maritime  Acadtiny,  Castine,  Maine; 
Masjiachu.sett.s  Maritime  Academy.  Hyannls 
Ma.ss  ;  New  York  ttate  Mantime  Academy 
Fort  Schuyler,  the  Bronx.  N  Y  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania Maritime  Academy  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
The  five  State  maritime  acaclemies  will  grad- 
uate approximately  1  5C0  officers  In  the  years 
1943  and    1944 

Requiren.ents  for  admission  to  the  State 
maritime  academies  are  the  sinie  as  for  the 
United  Staff.s  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps 
except  that  they  may  be  admitted  at  the 
minimum  ago  of  17  years  and  8  months 
They  receive  approximately  the  .same  pay  and 
allowances  as  the  Federal  cadet.s  and  their 
cou.'se  of  training  cover.s  the  same  period  of 
16  months,  but  instead  of  being  trained  on 
active  merchant  vessels  they  take  an  annual 
training  cruise  of  3  months  on  training  ships 
provided  by  the  Government  Tlie  ships 
presently  assigned  for  chese  cruises  are  the    | 


i4merirarj  Ptlot .  Golden  State,  and  Key^ton« 
State.  The  State  maritime  academy  cadets 
are  also  enrolled  as  midshipmen  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Naval  Reserve  In  an  inactive 
status,  receive  training  In  naval  science  and 
are  eligible  far  appointment  as  ensigns  in  the 
Navy  when  they  secure  their  licenses  as 
third  mates  or  third  assistant  engineers. 

(C)  omcEH  scHoois  or  the  rNrrio  statis 

MAHITIME    SERVICE 

The  United  Stales  Maritime  Service  trains 
officers  up  from  the  ranks,  and  new  seamen 

I    for  unlicensed  positions  In  the  deck,  engine. 

;  stewards,  and  radio  departments  The  officer 
schcHjls  are  located  at  Fort  Trumbull.  New 
London.  Conn,  and  at  Alameda.  Calif. 
At  these  schcxjls.  deck  and  engine  men 
with  at  least  14  months'  sea  service  are 
given  a  4  months'  course  to  qualify  them 
to  «>lt  for  Ucen.ses  as  third  mates  and  third 
e.sflstant  engineeis  While  in  training,  they 
are  rated  as  chief  petty  officers  are  paid  $126 
pe.  month  end  are  furnished  with  uniforms. 
textlxjoks  quarters,  subsistence,  medical  and 
dental  caie  and  the  usc*  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities Th<,se  two  schools  have  a  present 
cupaclty  of  8.250  graduates  per  annum 

•  Di  ENGINEER  OETICERS  FROM  APPROVED  TECH- 
NICAL COLLICES  AND  WITH  MACHINIST 
IXPERIENCl 

Students  c>f  approved  t»chnlcal  colleges 
who  have  completed  a  3  years'  course  and 
men  with  3  years'  experience  In  the 
machinist  trade  as  apprentices  of  which  3 
months  must  have  been  spent  In  the  con- 
struction, installation  or  repair  of  marine 
engines,  are  eligible  to  sit  for  licenses  us 
third  a.sslstant  engineers  after  completing 
3  months'  service  m  the  engine  room 
of  a  nurchant  vessel  ns  nn  unlicensed  engi- 
neer Such  men  are  eligible  for  a  1 
month  s  course  at  the  United  States  Maritime 
Service  training  stations  at  H<  fTman  Island 
or  Sheepshead  Bay.  New  York  They  must 
he  at  least  19  years  old  They  are  enrolled 
In  the  Maritime  Service  as  chief  machinist  s 
mates,  and  are  paid  »126  while  at  the  training 
station  Aboard  ship  standard  wages  are 
paid 

IE  I    RCrRESHER  COt'RSES 

Expfrienced  seamen  whose  licenses  have  ex- 
pirtd  and  who  wish  to  renev  them  are  eligible 
to  take  refresher  courses  at  the  officers'  schools 
at  Fort  Trumbull.  New  L<indon.  Conn  .  and 
Alameda.  Calif  While  at  these  schools  they 
are  rated  as  chief  pvtty  officers  and  are  paid 
$126  per  month 

Unlicensed  Seamen    _"e.mninc 

(A)    DECK.    ENGINE,    STEWARDS,    HCSPFTAL   COItPS- 

men.  and  ship  s  clerks 
The  United  States  Maritime  Service  main- 
tains   four    shore    training    stations    for    ap- 
prentice  seamen    !»t   Sheepshead    Bay.    N     Y  ; 
Hoffman   Isla  id.   N    Y  ;   St     Petersburg     Fla  ; 
and    Avalon,   Calif       The    following   tiaining 
ships  are  attached  to  these  sti.tions:    Ameri- 
can Scamayi.  Ammcan  Sailer.   Vrma.  Jo.Kcpli 
Conrad,  Tusitala,  American  Seafarer,  Ameri- 
can  Engineer,  and   the   Arn-'r^can    Navigator. 
The  new  Liberty  ship.  American  Mariner,  hav- 
ing   a    capacity    of    500    trainees,    is    expected 
to  be  placed  In  service  on  cr  about  February 
I.     The.se    training    units   can    nrcommi  date 
17.000  trainees  at  one  time,  so  that  potentially 
63.000  men.   le$s  attrition,  can   be  graduated 
each  year       They  .ccoive  a  3-months    cours-' 
of  training  in  the  deck,  engine,  and  stewards 
cepartments        At    the    training    station    at 
Shccpsheid    Bay    there    are    schools    for    the 
training    of    hospital    corpsmen    and    ship's 
clerks        While    m    training    apprentice    .sea- 
men  are   paid   $50   per   month   and   are   fur- 
nished  with   clothing,   quarters,   subsistence 
medical  and  dental  care      Engine  department 
graduates  are  eligible  for  certificates  as  oilers 
firemen,   and   wat«r   tenders.     Deck   men   arc 
certificated  as  ordinary  seamen  and  are  eli- 
gible to  be  examined  for  certificates  as  able 
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seamen  after  serving  3  months  on  a  merchant 
vessel.  Stewards  department  graduates  are 
certificated  as  cooks,  bakerti,  or  messmen. 
Standard  established  wages  are  paid  aboard 
Ehip 

(1)  Ordinary  seamen  not  graduates  of  the 
apprentice -sea  man  training  courses,  with  3- 
months"  service  at  sea.  a;e  eligible  for  a  3- 
months  course  of  training  at  apprentice  sea- 
man training  station  to  qualify  for  exami- 
nation for  an  able  seaman's  certificate. 
They  will  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  |54  per 
month  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions and  instruction  as  apprentices. 
Up<in  graduation  they  will  be  regularly  en- 
rolled In  the  United  States  Maritime  Service 
in  the  grade  of  seaman,  flrfrt  class. 

Ordinary  seamen  with  at  le;ist  6  months' 
Rctuil  sea  experience  are  eligible  for  a  ccurte 
c;f  training  of  1  month  at  HofTman  Island. 
N.  Y.,  or  Avalon,  Calif  ,  whichever  Is  nearer 
to  place  of  enrollment,  to  qualify  them  for 
an  able  seaman's  certificate.  Although  men 
with  9-months'  sea  service  are  eligible  for 
certiflcatlcn  as  able  seamen  without  train- 
ing, many  are  hesitant  to  go  up  for  exami- 
nation without  any  preliminary  preparation 
We,  therefore,  offer  these  men  such  course  of 
Instruction  as  will  l>e  proved  necessary  to 
prepare  them  for  the  examination  While 
In  training,  the^e  trainees  are  paid  $66  per 
month  and  furnished  with  clothing  quarters, 
subsistence,  medical  and  dental  care.  Upon 
graduation  they  will  be  regularly  enrolled  In 
the  grade  of  seaman,  first  class. 

(D>     t^DIO   OPEKATORS 

At  Gallups  I.sland.  In  Boston  Harbor,  the 
Maritime  Service  op.'rates  an  advanced  radio 
school  which  acc<  mmodates  1,000  trainees  at 
one  time.  A  preliminary  radio  school  Is  op- 
erated at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  T.. 
where  the  first  2  months  of  the  6  months' 
course  is  taken  Successful  completion  of 
this  course  earns  entrance  to  the  school  at 
Gallups  Island.  The  course  has  t>een  re- 
duced from  10  to  6  months  and  3.000  radio 
operators  can  be  turned  out  each  year  While 
In  training  enrollei'S  are  paid  from  $54  to  $66, 
depending  on  previous  training,  and  are  fur- 
nl.'^hed  with  uniforms,  quarters,  subsistence, 
medical  and  dental  care,  and  the  use  of 
recreational  facilities 

(Ci     COOKS    AND    bakers 

Cooks  and  bakers  are  very  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  seamen  A  specialized  school  to 
produce  them  Is  established  at  all  apprentice 
seaman  training  stations  While  In  training 
Tor  3  mc:nthfl,  the  enrollees  are  paid  150 
per  month  and  are  furnished  with  uniforms, 
quarters,  subsistence,  medical  and  dental 
care,  and  recrei  tional  facilities.  Ab<jard  ihip. 
standard  established  wages  are  paid 

On  JiiiiUary  1    1943.  there  were  In  training 
at    each    station    the    following    number    of 
trainees: 
Prospective  licensed  ofDcers: 

Fort     Tiumbull,     New     London, 

Conn 1   2C4 

Government      Island,      Alameda, 

Calif 360 

Total- 1.  624 

U    8    Merchant  Marine  cadets: 

U    S    Merchant  Mariut  Academy, 

N   Y -- 1.006 

Awaiting  assignments  to  ships..  18 

Asfi.gnrd  to  ships. 1.568 

Cadet    Basic    School,    Pass   Chris- 
tian.   Mibs 242 

Awaiting  assignment  to  ships 12 

Assigned  to  ships 350 

Cadet    Basic   School.   San   Mateo, 

Cahf 339 

Aw.i;ting  assignment  to  ships 8 

Assigned  to  ships 941 

ToUl 4.  484 


State  maritime  academy  cadets: 

California  Maritime  Academy .  75 

Maine  Maritime  Academy _  189 

Ma.ssachuseits     Maritime     Acad- 
emy  aoo 

New   York  State  Maritime  Acad- 
emy   309 

Pennsylvania  Maritime  Academy.  93 

Total... 866 


Radiomen:  Gallups  Island,  Boston. ._     1,084 

Apprentice  seamen: 

H.fTman  Island 1,204 

St    Petersburg' 395 

Auirncan    Seaman 2'21 

American    Pilot '  1 

Santa   Catalina 754 

i4nicnra»i    Sailor 251 

i4nicrican   Seafarer -0 

American  Navigator 383 

>4rnerican  Engineer, 225 

Sheepshead   Bay 9  990 

Total IS. 424 

Grand  total  In  training. 21,482 

'  284  State  maritime  academy  cadets  are 
on  training  cruise  on  the  i4mcriraTi  Pilot 

=  The  American  Seafarer  was  beached  in  a 
gale  m  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  She  has  now 
been  floated  and  is  back  in  servlc 

Applications  for  enrollment  can  be  made  at 
United  States  Maritime  Service  Enrolling 
Offices  In  principal  cities  or  to  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service,  Division  of  Training, 
War  Shipping  Administration.  National  The- 
ater Building.  Washington.  D.  C.  Applica- 
tions for  appointment  as  cadets  should  be 
directed  to  the  Supervisor  of  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Training  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, Division  of  Training.  National  Theater 
Building.  Washington.  D   C. 

While  It  will  be  necessary  to  drive  full 
speed  ahead,  the  War  Shipping  Admlnlstra- 
ticn  feels  that  It  has  the  training  problem 
In  hand  and  that  men  will  be  made  available 
to  man  the  new  ships. 

If  this  report  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
Information  that  you  wish.  I  should  be  glad 
to  supplement  It. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Telfair  Knickt. 
Director,  DivUton  of  Training. 


The  Bureau  of  Narcotics — The  Country 
Has  Reason  to  Appreciate  the  Out- 
standing Work  of  Hon.  H.  J.  Anslinf  er 
and  His  Orf  anization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN    FHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  February  10. 1943 

• 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  statement  I  am  going  to  submit  has 
to  do  with  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
still  I  feel  I  am  justified  in  saying  a  few 
words  relative  to  Hon.  H.  J.  Anslinger, 
the  head  of  that  Bureau.  His  accom- 
plishments in  enforcing  our  laws  are,  in 
my  opinion,  secondary  to  his  vision. 
Realizing  several  years  ago  what  might 
happen,  Mr.  Anslinger  brought  to  this 
country  narcotics  for  medical  purposes 
that  will  last  over  a  period  of  years.    The 


medical  profession,  more  than  anyone 
else,  realizes  the  value  of  his  foresight. 
Little  do  you  hear  of  his  organization, 
but,  while  I  commend  him  for  his  en- 
forcement activities.  I  say  he  deserves 
a  medal  of  honor  for  his  advanced 
thought  that  resulted  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession having  a  supply  of  narcotics  that 
are  so  necessary  in  treating  the  sick,  not 
only  thase  in  the  armed  forces  but  our 
civilian  population. 
The  statement  follows: 

Treasury  officials  .evealed  today  how  un- 
dercoy^er  officers  kept  a  dargeroiis  rendezvous 
with  ' International  opium  smugglers  deep 
In  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  and  with  the 
bt'ip  of  Mexican  officials,  plugged  one  uf  the 
major  sources  of  Illicit  dope  traffic  In  the 
United  States 

Details  of  the  sUiry-book  investigation, 
which  has  just  culminated  in  a  series  of  con- 
victions m  Federal  court,  are  contained  In 
a  report  to  Secretary  Morgenthau  by  Elmer 
L.  Irey,  chief  coordinator  of  the  Treasury's 
enforcement  agencies.  The  review  covered 
1942  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
the  drug-control  work  of  the  Bureau  oX  Cus- 
toms 

Mrs.  Ignacia  Janso  Oonzalea.  widely  known 
on  the  border  as  La  Nacha.  alleged  by  the 
cfficers  to  have  been  fOr  years  the  largest 
distributor  of  Illicit  drugs  on  the  Mexican 
frontier,  and  13  others  were  Indicted  at  El 
Paso  as  a  result  of  the  Investigation  con- 
ducted Jointly  by  the  two  agencies 

Several  principals  already  have  been  given 
Btlir  sentences,  but  La  Nacha  has  not  been 
brought  to  trial  as  she  faces  charges  In 
Mexico.  Treasury  officers  say  this  woman 
was  the  brains  of  a  gang  making  deliveries 
to  customers  as  far  removed  as  New  York. 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

United  States  officials  termed  cooperation 
of  Mexican  officers  In  this  case  particularly 
significant  since  gangster  elements  hpd  at- 
tempted to  organize  traffic  from  the  poppy 
fields  of  Interior  Mexico  to  replace  Illegal 
sources  dried  up  by  the  war  Customs  and 
Narcotics  officers,  with  the  aid  of  Mexican 
officials,  effected  several  other  major  prose- 
cutions In  1942  involving  border  narcotics 
smuggling. 

One  of  these  cases  Involved  eight  New  York 
hoodlums,  said  by  officers  to  have  been  re- 
cruited from  remnants  of  the  old  "Dutch" 
Schultz  and  "Lucky"  Luciano  gangs  Tl.ry 
were  convicted  In  New  York  of  conspiracy 
charges  and  In  Arizona  on  smuggling  counts. 
A  similar  case  developed  In  California.  Involv- 
ing charges  against  10  persons 

The'-e  was  a  continued  trickle  of  marihuana 
Into  the  United  States  from  Mtxico,  too.  but 
most  of  these  seizures  were  small  However, 
se.eral  trouble  spots  of  what  appeared  to  be 
organized  addiction  to  the  weed  appeared,  and 
resulted  In  prosecutions  on  t)oth  coasts. 

Both  H.  J  Anslinger,  Commissioner  of  Nar- 
cotics, unc  W.  R  John-^n.  Commissioner  of 
Cuhtoms,  reported  continued  scarcity  of  Il- 
licit narcotic  drugs  with  prices  beyond  the 
rei.ch  of  many  addicts 

Breaking  of  the  La  Nacha  gang  was  consid- 
ered a  major  enlorcen.ent  accomplishment 
by  the  two  services.  How  the  Juaiez  woman 
acquired  her  colorful  nickname  Is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Border  agents  say  La  Nacha  caJi 
be  interpreted  as  Spanish  elaig  for  "p\ig 
nose,"  but  another  school  of  thought  believes 
the  term  a  corruption  of  Ignacia,  her  given 
name. 

The  characters  In  La  Nacha  s  entourage 
might  have  been  Uken  from  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. The  case  reports  of  investigating  offi- 
cers list  the  conspirators  by  such  titles  as 
"The  l*w5'er,"  and  "The  Chemist."  and  "The 
Interpreter,"  and  "The  Chauffeur."  and  "The 
Old  Man."  and  "The  Old  Woman." 
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The  undercover  agents  w«re  taken  on  m 
trip  into  the  mountaln«  f>r  Ciuadalajara, 
v.hTc  -La  Narha"  Intnducecl  thnn  to  "The 
Chemat"  and  "The  LawytT,"  the  processtirs  of 
the  flowers  growing  in  the  Isulatecl  mnuntaln 
Couiitry. 

"The  Lawyer."  Alberto  Torres  Ybarra,  and 
"Tl^e  Chemist."  Luis  Manuel  Vai'quez.  were 
arrested  subM-q'iently  by  cusU)m8  and  nar- 
CuUca  agenta  near  San  Anfoiiio.  Tex  A 
•ecret  compartment  In  the  gas  tank  of  their 
autf<mobile  yielded  55  ounces  of  morphine, 
for  which  they  admitted  they  had  hoped  to 
realize  88.000.  They  pr  .mptly  pleaded  guilty 
In  PWeral  court,  and  were  sentenced  each  to 
6  years  In    prison   and   fines  of  $5,000 

Ml  re  arrests  were  made  in  El  P,«.«<j  of  alleged 
runners  for  La  Nacha  and  total  s«-izure8 
reached  125  ounce*  of  smoking  <;pium  and 
78  ounce*  of  morphine 

Narcotics  Bureau  officers  carried  out  an- 
other offensivf  during  the  year  aKain«t  oiic 
of  the  most  per.Mstent  centers  of  internal 
dl.nnbutlon,  a  wvment  (,t  the  Kansas  City 
underworld  SuccesKful  prosecutions  nt  im- 
portant inemb«Ta  of  this  Kuni<  were  effect*  d 
in  19.J9  anc*  1940  Tlie  nyndicale  was  revived, 
however,  and  12  additional  md.ctments  were 
obtained  In  1942,  amoni^  th(A»-  aciuse<l  beint; 
Carl  Carnimusa.  alliRid  director  ol  the  illicit 
bu-.meR8.  Nicolo  Imp.istato.  Jonepli  De  Luca. 
and  Charles  Benjnniin.  of  Kan.sas  City,  and 
Paul  and  Joseph  Antinorl,  of  Tampa.  Fla 

HiKh  Fp«it  of  this  Investigation  was  the 
aolvinj?  of  a  secret  wall  panel  in  the  basement 
of  a  Kansas  City  house,  which  netted  a  large 
quantity   of   heroin. 

Narcotics  omcirs,  after  a  2-year  Investiga- 
tion found  on  ft  cluster  of  little  cabin- 
studded  farms  in  the  green  hills  of  North 
Carolina  the  .v.urce  .-f  much  of  the  demorul- 
IzitiK  marihuana  peddled  In  the  Harlem  dls- 
tricr    of    New    York. 

The  coasplracy  Involved  the  most  exten- 
sive Illegal,  commercial  marihuana  enter- 
prise so  far  disco\ered  in  the  Eastern  United 
Sta'e.s. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  won  a  major 
court  victory  in  itjs  efforts  to  prevent  dis- 
sipation of  medicinal  narct)tlc  drugs  through 
xm.^crupuloufl  practitioners.  The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the 
conviction  of  the  Direct  Sales  Co  .  Inc  of 
Buffalo,  which  sold  drugs  directly  to  a  phy- 
sician engaged  in  lilegally  di.spenslng  them 
to  addicts 

Phillip  Chatard.  alias  Phillip  Chadwlck 
gunman  and  desperado,  who  forfeited  bond 
and  di£app.ared  while  his  conviction  on 
narcotics  charires  as  being  appealed  was 
cuprured  by  narcotics  oillcers  In  Tacoma 
Wash  after  a  series  of  spectacular  drug  com- 
pany rotberles,  and  committed  to  a  Federal 
penitentiary. 

The  major  seizure  by  customs  officers  dur- 
ing the  year  was  a  lot  of  27  pounds  of  Mexi- 
can smokln;,'  opium   taken   Irom  a   bus   pas- 
senger at   Yuma,   Ariz      Dc^^tlnat:on   was  re- 
ported   to    be    a    Chinese    in    San    Francisco 
The  Bureau  reports  that  curtailment  of  ship- 
ping from  the  Far  Ea.<.t  has  practically  drUd 
i:p  traffic  In   the  faniillar   5-tael   and"  1-tiiel 
factory-made  tins  of  opium,  but  that  there 
have    been    txciuslonal    seizures    of    smoking 
opium  in  soft-metal  tubes  packaged  in  Singa- 
pore and  distributed  to  oriental  opium  mo- 
nopolies.    However,   aside  from   the  Mexican 
types,   most   seizures   n.)w  are  of   raw  opium 
In  the  ft)rm  of  small  stlcts  apparently  orizi- 
natini?  In  Persia 

Numerous  lot.s  have  been  taken  from  ships 
nrnving  at  our  ports,  the  largest  shipment 
being  a  total  of  more  than  51  pt)unds  takrn 
from  an  American  vessel  in  extended  searches 
at  Hoboken,  and  167  ounces  t.iken  from 
Chinese  crew  members  of  a  Dutch  vessel  at 
New    York 

An  interesting  angle  In  these  cases  was 
that  Uie  sticks  had  outer  wrappers  upon 
Which  were  Imprint^Kl  Arabic  characters 
V  hlch  proved  to  be  Persian  versions  ot  certain 
verses  from  the  Bible  book  of  Luke.     Agents 


have  been  unable  to  develop  any  particular 
signiflcance  to  these  quotations,  which  were 
m  addition  to  the  iL'iUal  labels  ol  the  Iranian 
Government  opium  monopoly. 

Combined  ."eizures  by  Customs  and  Nar- 
cotics Bureaus  during  the  year  were  5  158 
ounces  of  opium,  morphine  heroin,  and  sim- 
ilar narcotics.  ai;ain.st  4  962  ounces  in  1941. 
Marihuana  .seizures  fell  off  sharply  to  12,830 
ounces.  HgaiiiSt  22.376  ounce.^  In   1941. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  reprirted  2  635  ar- 
rests under  narcotics  laws  and  the  Marihuana 
Tax  Act.  against  2.824  In  1941  Narcotics 
arrests  increased  slightly  and  marihuana  ar- 
rests were  somewhat  fewer 


Victory  Confrett 

PIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdrif.sdau.  Ftbruaru  10.  1943 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Spt-aker,  the  Con- 
stitution of  Ihe  UniLrd  States,  article  1, 
section  8.  provides  that: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  raise  and 
stipport  armies  •  •  •  To  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy  To  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  for  the  land  and 
naval   forces. 


However,  the  President,  under  the 
Con.stitution  is  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  armed  forces  and  he  is  in  com- 
plete charge  of  all  activities  of  our  armed 
forces. 

The  Sev.nty-eit'hth  Congress  will 
RUide  our  Nation  in  the  next  2  years 
through  war.  victory,  and  pos.>ibly  the 
peace.  It  will  face  the  Kreatest  privi- 
k'Ke  any  representative  body  has  ever 
had  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our 
big  job  is  to  win  this  war  just  as  soon  as 
possible  and  brinp  pt-ace  to  a  weary 
world.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  task 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  victory  Congress  to 
take  immediate  action  on  the  vital  prob- 
lems that  confront  our  armed  forces  and 
the  American  people. 

The  followine;  propo.sals  should  be  on 
the  ■•must"  list: 

Fw.^t.  Military  oflScers  who  have  made 
a  life  study  m  the  art  of  war  must  be  in 
complete  control  of  the  military  opera- 
tions. We  must  not  permit  interference 
from  inexperienced  bureaucrats  or  po- 
litically appointed  military  men. 

Se'  o.id.  The  original  concept  of  the 
If>nd-ie;v-r  proposal  was  to  loan  our  all'es 
war  materials,  but  this  method  was  later 
chanc  d  to  a  lend-lease-gue-away  pol- 
icy. If  the  donation  concept  ^or  policy  is 
to  be  adopted,  our  people  should  be  .so 
notified,  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
must  pay  the  bill.  It  is  o.ir  duty  to  in- 
sist on  retaininp  title  to  planes,  ships, 
and  war  materials  loaned  to  our  allies. 

Third.  If  a  "food  Dunkeique"  is  to  be 
avoided,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  bureau- 
crats in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
then  It  IS  the  duty  of  ConRress  to  see  to 
It  that  the  American  farmers  are  now 
given  the  tools  and  labor  to  produce  the 
food  for  our  armed  forces,  civilians  and 
allies. 

Fourth.  An  unbalanced  manpower  be- 
tween our  armed  forces,  industrial  work- 


ers, and  producers  of  food  will  prolong 
the  war.  greatly  increase  the  loss  of  men 
on  the  battle  fronts,  and  will  probably 
lo.se  the  peace. 

Fifth.  In  the  post-war  period,  airports 
will  be  as  vital  as  seaports  were  before 
the  v^ar.  Throushout  history,  seaporia 
have  been  open  primarily  because  coun- 
tries desired  commerce.  These  seaports 
were  difHcult  to  control  becau.se  it  took 
a  gigantic  fleet  to  police  them.  It  will 
be  much  ea.'^ier  to  control  airports  after 
this  war.  We  must  have  title  to  enough 
Ainerican-built  air  ba.ses  on  foreign  soil 
to  insure  us  equal  air  strength  with  any 
other  nation.  Thi.s  is  the  least  we  can 
ask  of  our  allies 

Sixth.  Today  America  .s  engaged  In  a 
global  war.  On  this  military  global  basis 
we  must  prevent  our  troopc  from  being 
caiu'ht  in  pocket.s  without  adequate 
equipment  and  food.  Congress  must  In- 
sist that  merchant  ships,  undersea,  sur- 
face, and  air  craft,  field  equipment,  and 
food  be  produced  and  delivered  t^a  fight- 
ing fronts  w  liere\  cr  our  men  may  be  en- 
gaged. 

Seventh.  Give  tlie  American  people 
the  facts.  They  can  take  it.  regardle.^vs 
of  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  At  no  time 
will  they  seek  information  that  will  give 
aid  to  the  enemy. 

Eiphth.  We  must  maintain  our  free- 
dom and  reject  the  doctrine  of  domestic 
dictatorship  in  order  to  accomplish  our 
task.  Dictatorship  and  regimentation 
would  be  our  greatest  obstacles  to  vic- 
tory. With  free  management  and  free 
labor  each  doing  its  part  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Government,  we  can  out- 
produce any  nation  or  group  of  nations 
in  which  labor  is  enslaved  and  manage- 
ment shackled. 

Ninth.  We  must  establish  a  post-war 
commission  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  Executivt,  Senate.  House,  agri- 
culture, labor,  business,  church,  and  vet- 
erans, in  order  to  maintai4  or  increase 
production  and  income,  which  will  in- 
sure full  employment  after  the  war 
When  the  end  of  the  war  com.es  it  will 
probably  come  suddenly.  We  must  be 
better  prepared  for  peace  than  wc  were 
for  war. 

In  thi.s— the  moNt  critical  period  in  our 
history— there  is  serious  work  to  do— for 
all  of  us.  It  does  seem  to  me  imp<3rtant 
for  this  Congress  to  make  a  record,  so 
that  future  generations  may  know  that 
Congress  did  its  part  to  save  America 

U-st  we  forget  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  when  he  said: 

If  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to  Pave 
thegood  old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this  vovage 
nobody   Will   have   a  chance   to  pilot   her  In 
another  vcyage. 


Tires  for  Farm  Tractors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 


or     INDIAN* 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Riccrd.  I 


Include  the  following  letter,  suggesting 
improvements  in  the  rationing  of  tires 
for  farm  tractors,  from  the  Allen  County, 
Ind.,  rationing  board  to  the  Honorable 
Prentiss  Brown.  Price  Administrator: 

Fort  Watne.  Iwd..  February  4.  1943. 
Hon.  Prentiss  Brown. 

Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dt-am  Sib:  This  letter  Is  from  the  tire  ra- 
tioning l>oard  of  Allen  County.  Ird 

The  purpose  Is  to  urge  a  change  of  the 
rules  in  regard  to  rubber  tires  for  farm 
tractors. 

Two  meml)ers  of  the  board  have  served 
since  It."  Inception;  a  third,  since  February 
1942:  and  the  others  have  bad  about  0 
months'  experience 

During  its  life  the  board  has  had  several 
applications  from  farmem  desiring  Uj  change 
their  tractor  tires  from  steel  to  rubber  which 
we  felt  should  have  been  granted  In  order 
to  Increase  the  production  of  food  How- 
ever, under  the  Instructions  In  force  from 
the  iitart,  thLs  has  txrcn  Impofthlble. 

The  board  nunibiTs  6<>  net  tee  how  It 
wouid  be  pc'sibie  to  formulate  rules  tl  ht 
would  co\eT  all  part.s  of  the  cf)Unlry  without 
leaving  a  pood  denl  to  the  dlficrelli^n  cf  local 
boards  II  this  Is  the  case,  we  realize  that 
we  beard  memlxrs  should  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  granting  a  very  few.  cut  of  a  con- 
Mderable  number  of  applications,  and  ccn- 
Eequently  belnc  faced  with  charges  of  la- 
voritism.  but  we  believe  that  most  boards. 
If   not   all.  will   be   willing   to  undergo   that. 

ThTe  secm.s  to  be  no  que.«fion  but  that 
this  count; y  will  ne<:d  all  the  food  tha:  1943 
can  produce  And  we  Imagine  you  are  la- 
millar  with  the  fact  that  labor  available  ft)r 
f:'.rTrs  has  been  terribly  reduced  by  both  the 
draft  and  the  tempting  of  men  away  from 
the  farms  ty  the  high  wages  and  fhuri  hours 
In  industry.  The  local  papers  a'-e  full  of 
Bdvertisemcnts  of  farm  auctions,  and  have 
bern  fnr  sev»ral  months  The  women  of  the 
farms  remp.inine  r.re  doing  much  of  the  out- 
side work,  but  there  Is  a  limit  to  that.  too. 
We  know  of  one  man  owning  a  larpe  farm 
Just  over  the  line  In  Ohio  who  recently  stild 
^6  milk  co*s  to  be  slaughtered  because  he 
bimply  couldn't  keep  help  enough  to  look 
after  them. 

This  part  of  the  country  had  unusually 
good  weather  last  year,  and  extiaordinary 
crops  of  elmof^t  everything,  but  a  diJ^tre^^ful 
projyirtlon  of  these  crcp.'»  was  not  gathered 
owing  to  Isbr.r  shortage  It  Isn't  at  all  likely 
that  we  shall  have  so  goc>d  a  year  again,  and 
besides  that,  many  crops  that  were  hopefully 
planted  last  year,  won't  t>e  put  In  again  un- 
its'' farmers  see  seme  chance  of  harvesting 
them. 

The  shortage  of  rubber  you  know  better 
than  we  dr.  but  It  seems  to  be  the  caw  that 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  tractor  tires  left 
on  manufacturers'  hands  when  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  Implements  was  curtailed.  If 
this  Is  really  true,  the  question  arises  whether 
these  tires  would  be  more  useful  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  wnole  by  being  used  "as  is  "  on  cer- 
tain selected  farm  tractors,  or.  as  we  suppose 
would  be  the  alternative,  by  being  reworked 
Into  reclaimed  rubber  and  used  in  some  other 
form. 

We  cannot  give  you  any  statistics  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  or  even  for  Indiana,  and, 
anyway,  coiidltuns  Tary  so  much  In  different 
MKjtions  that  we  could  not  possibly  help  on 
that.  But  we  can  gl' e  you  something  about 
Allen  County  which  may  be  helpful 

As  ycu  doubtless  know.  Allen  County,  and 
this  part  of  the  SUte  generally,  are  much 
like  the  lower  three  or  four  tiers  of  countlea 
of  Michigan— general  fanning,  most  farms 
from  80  to  160  acres,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  families  living  thereon.    In  the  past  year 


or  so  there  baa  been  considerable  doubling 

up.  that  Is.  one  man  operating  two  or  three 
farms,  due  to  owners  or  sons  or  hired  hands 
being  drafted  or  tempted  away  to  work  In 
industry  by  the  high  wages 

The  area  of  the  county  is  about  432.C00 
acres,  of  which  about  888  000  are  In  farms — 
about  3.700  farma. 

P'^pulatlon  of  Fort  Wayne  wMch  has  many 
busy  Industries,  Is  about  125  000 

Population  on  farms  nnd  the  doren  or  ki 
vll!np<i»i  Is  about  35.000  Of  these  many  work 
In  Fort  Wayne. 

Farm  tractors  (tax  returns  March  1942). 
1.963 

Of  the.se  probably  somewhere  near  50  per- 
cent are  now  on  rubber,  and  pr.bably  most 
cf  th'jse  on  8te«l  would  like  to  change  Not 
quite  all.  as  many  would  not  want  to  pay  out 
the  about  §200,  and  nUo  the'e  bt-  eome  joils 
on  which  steel  wheels  are  actually  bitter  than 
rubber  Llkeljr,  too,  many  cvners  of  older 
macliines  would  plan  U)  make  the  old  ones 
do  until  »uch  time  as  they  could  get  a  new 
tractor 

To  dum  up  our  thoucht  Is  that  thcie  .are 
probably  from  30  to  50  farm  tractcri,  in  Allen 
County  that  should  be  changed  over. 

We  should  include  in  this  i;roup: 

Fir.'t.  a  farmer  who  is  uorkmc  two  or  mere 
farms,  where  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  go  over  a  hard-top  roiid  to  get  from  one 
to  another  farm. 

Second,  an  operator  of  a  custom  ng  — 
thresher,  corn  picker,  or  combine 

Third,  a  farmer  whose  place  Is  largely  muck 
or   sandy   soil. 

There  is  a  point  that  will  doubtless  occur 
to  you.  and  that  Is.  "\\hy  net  more  extensive 
use  of  those  tractors  now  mounted  on  rub- 
ber?" Two  things  stand  In  the  way:  one. 
that  the  owner  is  likely  to  need  the  machine 
at  much  the  same  time  as  the  would-be  bor- 
rower; the  other,  that  he  Is  naturally  re- 
luctant to  lend  or  rent  a  machine  that  cost 
h'.m  il.OCO  or  tl.200.  tliXt  Is  Indispensable 
In  his  own  work,  and  that  Is  practically  Im- 
possible to  replace  now  at  any  price-  unless 
he  Is  very  sure  of  the  skill  and  carefulne.s8 
of  the  m".n  who  desires  to  use  it 

If  anything  Is  dene  ahout  ♦his  it  must  be 
soon   to  be  of   use.      Spring  plowing   will  he 
starting   in   30   days,  and   a   farmer   will   not 
plant  without  reasonable  hope  of  reaping. 
Yours  very   truly. 

F     E     HOFTMAN, 

R   J   Thtemf, 
R    N    SNTDra 
Chairricn,  Allen  County  Rationing  Boo'd. 


Diet  Committee  Should  Die 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALZrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  10. 1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fel- 
low Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, today  there  wi'l  be  a  division  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  extension  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
commonly  known  as  the  EMes  committee. 

The  reason  it  is  known  as  the  Dies 
committee  is  because  of  the  publicity  and 
propaganda  which  has  been  spread  over 
our  fair  land  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 


Texas.  Mr.  Maitiic  Drs.  Tlie  fact  that 
the  Amei'ican  people  do  not  know  who 
the  members  of  this  committee  are  is 
proof  in  itself  that  the  function  of  tins 
committee  has  been  diverted  chiefly  for 
the  advertising  of  its  chairman. 

I  shall  vole  against  the  extension  of 
the  Dies  committee  when  the  roll  is 
called,  for  the  following  rea.sons: 

First,  it  has  prostituted  every  decent 
law  of  evidence  and  procedure  in  its  in- 
vl^*^tiRative  actions  and  has  u.suroed  the 
functions  of  investigation,  trial,  condem- 
nation, and  punishment,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  American  principles  of  civil 
liberties,  toward  the  accuM.-d. 

8:;cond.  by  publishing  long  lists  of  su.s- 
pectcd  individuals  and  «ilh  lU  unwar- 
ranted, unproven  atuicks  on  the  charac- 
ters of  these  individuals,  it  has  cauikc-d 
many  law-abiduie.  patrioUc  Americmi 
citizens  tu  suffer  the  penally  of  character 
asbassination. 

Third,  although  we  are  at  war  with 
the  Nazi  and  Fascist  governments  of 
the  world  the  Dies  committee  has  ut- 
terly failed  to  warn  the  Amei  ican  people 
of  this  particular  danger  and  it  has  also 
failed  to  investigate  Nazi  and  Fasci:»t  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  which  con- 
stitute the  prime  danger  acainst  the 
democratic  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Fourth,  the  procedure  which  this  com- 
mittee has  followed  in  a  time  when 
national  unity  of  effort  is  imperative  has 
been  an  aid  and  comfort  to  the  domestic 
Fascists  of  America  even  as  it  has  been 
to  the  Nazi  government  abroad,  as  shown 
by  their  constant  reiteration  of  the  Dies 
committee  statements  on  propaganda 
outlets  of  the  Axis  nations. 

Fifth,  I  shall  vote  against  the  exten- 
sion of  this  committee  because  I  admire 
and  respect  the  ideals  and  courage  of  the 
one  dissenting  member  of  the  Dif^s  com- 
mittee. Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis,  of 
California,  whose  recent  minority  report 
Is  an  indictment  aRain.st  the  integrity 
and  sincerity  of  the  committee. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  4  years  of  sacrifice  and  hard  work 
which  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia 
I  Mr.  VooRHisi  has  given  in  his  unselfish 
attempt  to  secure  fair  and  impartial 
treatment  toward  those  accused  before 
the  Dies  committee.  To  those  unin- 
formed individuals  who  have  attacked 
him  because  of  his  membership  on  the 
committee.  I  wish  to  enter  into  the 
Record  the  fact  that  he  would  have  long 
ago  resigned  had  it  not  been  for  the  In- 
sistence of  many  of  his  friends.  We  felt 
that  he  could  render  the  American  peo- 
ple a  great  service  by  remaining  on  ttje 
committee  In  order  that  the  committee 
should  have  some  restraining  Influence 
in  its  unfair  and  Intimidating  tactics, 
reports,  and  statements. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  we  who 
love  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  would 
die  to  preserve  tlie  civil  liberties  of  the 
Individual,  upon  which  this  Nation  Is 
founded,  should  be  more  alert  now  than 
ever  before  to  guard  against  those  forces 
within  oiu-  midst  who,  under  the  guise  of 
Americanism,  are  following  the  Axis 
propaganda  line  of  "divide  and  conquer." 
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Report  of  Accompliihinenti  of  the  latelli- 
gence  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue 

EXTENSION  OP  RiAIARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MIHAOURI 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHKNTA'nVES 

Wrdmsdau  Fchruaru  10.  1943 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Spi-akrr,  under 
Iravc  to  fXtfT.d  mv  rt-mark.s.  I  iiu iude  a 
Hatt-nirrit  from  the  Trc-u.^ury  Dt-part- 
m»'nt  relative  to  the  activities  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  InteUuenrc  of  tlie  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  Here  is  one  Government 
aKenry  that  is  not  only  self-su.staininK 
but  brings  to  the  Treasury  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  exce.ss  of  its  appro- 
priations. It  IS  to  organizations  of  this 
character  we  should  Klve  additional  per- 
sonnel, because  for  every  dollar  we  ap- 
propriate we  will  collect  hundreds  from 
tho-se  who  seek  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
=  ment. 

The  statement  follows: 

Intelllgenre  agents  of  Ihf  Bureau  of  In- 
tprnal  Revenue,  preaslns  the  nght  agaln*t 
♦■vaders  of  the  lax  laws  In  the  ll«ht  of  war- 
time needs  for  rcvi-nue,  developed  additional 
RSBessmenla  and  penalties  In  excess  of  $61  - 
000000  during  1^42  The  prumi.scd  recovery 
to  the  Treasury  nearly  doubles  .similar  1941 
jusfceshmenl.* 

Prominent  hu«;lness  and  professional  men. 
as  well  as  rackfteers.  were  included  In  the 
118  individuals  indicted  for  Income  tux  eva- 
sion In  new  cases,  while  120  persons  were 
convicted  during  the  period 

DuriiiK  the  year.  u>{ent«  of  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit,  another  enforcement  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Rtvenue.  sma.shed  .several 
gangs  of  liquor  tax  law  evaders  that  had 
criminal  record.^  running  back  to  prohibition 
days. 

Elmer  L.  Irey.  Chief  Coordinator  of  En- 
forcement, dftailed  the  activiiu-s  of  the  two 
units  in  one  of  a  .'^erle.'*  uf  reports  U)  tk^cre- 
tary  Morventhau  covenn*;  194J  calendar  year 
work  of  the  agencies  under  his  direction. 
Other  memlJers  of  the  Treasury  Investigative 
fanxily  are  the  Bureau  of  Cu-toms.  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  the  Foreign  Funds  Control  Di- 
vision, and  the  United  States  Secret  Service. 

Stewart  Berkshire,  head  of  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit.  rep<irted  an  over-all  Improvement  In 
the  tKKitU'g  liquor  situation  parallel  witb 
prosecutions  Invjlving  l.iree  groups  of  con- 
spirators Coutlnurd  Inttnse  enJcrcement 
efforts,  wartimo  sugar,  gastiline  ai^d  tire  ra- 
tioning, and  improved  employment  oppor- 
tunities were  facto:  making  for  a  falling  oft 
of  Illicit  diftilUng  operations.  At  the  same 
lime,  extraordinary  expansion  of  industrial 
alcohol  pjroduction  made  it  netvssioy  to  util- 
ize additional  personnel  for  the  supervision 
of  output  for  war  purposea. 

The  numtjer  cf  Illicit  stills  seized  during 
1942  dropped  :.early  35  percent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  arrest*  41  {percent  Nevertheless  some 
14  000  perycn.-  were  recommended  for  prtse- 
cution 

The  volume  of  mash  seized  at  illicit  dis- 
til leries.  one  of  the  lx»st  measures  of  the 
production  of  non-tax-paid  liquor,  dropped 
5a  percent  The  reduction  in  illicit  dis- 
tillery operations  v  as  achieved  in  the  face  of 
sharply  higher  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  a 
l.ict-iT  which   under   some   conditioii*   might 


be  expected  to  prove  an  Incentive  to  effort* 
kt  evasion. 

Instead.  txwUeffJng  operations  were  re- 
p(jrvrd  at  the  lowest  level  since  repeal  of 
national  prohibition. 

W  H  Wof>lf,  Actmtr  Chief  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Unit,  rep'jfied  c<  ntmued  high  ratio  (f 
convictions  fr^nn  ca«eii  prepared  for  prosecu- 
tion. Ot  125  personi*  g-it  g  to  trial  In  income 
tax  ca-ses  during  \fH2.  120  were  convicted 
Fines  totaling  1175000  were  a<<».y«fted  by  tl,.' 
courts  in  wldltlon  to  prison  senteiKes  hauded 
t)Ut  Evidrnce  Rathered  by  the  iip#'Cial  agents 
brought  48  other  Individuals  to  trial  on  tnls- 
celKinrous  charK«»    and  :J9  were  convicted. 

Conviction  of  Herb«rt  Ciliin.-rnan  and  Ed- 
ward C  Ostrow.  uh  J  c<;ntrolled  corjKiralicns 
(peratlng  laxicabu  in  Wr.shlnglon,  U  C  and 
in  Baltimore,  culminated  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant inveptlgaticn*  during  the  year.  These 
defendants  olsfj  were  engaged  in  selling  cas- 
ualty Ini-urance,  dealing  m  automobile^!,  and 
In  aufoniohile  financing  With  the  asslsUnce 
of  their  accountant.  Jo  eph  I  Zucker.  the  two 
diverted  corporate  fuiuls  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  understate  their  Income  over  a  period  cf 
years 

OIas.sm.in  was  sentenced  to  5  years  In  prison 
and  fined  $10000.  Ostrow  drew  3  years  and 
$10000;   and  Zucker  3  ye^rs  and  $5,000 

W  L  Nix,  former  Texas  oil  operator,  was 
sentenced  lo  2  years  in  prlwn  after  having 
been  a  fugitive  for  5  years  He  pleaded  guilty 
in  1937  to  charges  cf  Rnaoline-tax  evasion 
and  disappeared  nfter  receiving  a  suspended 
prison  term  and  a  $1000<1  fine 

As  an  aftermath  to  pr  vi^t cutmrjs  instituted 
In  1941  against  Joseph  M  Schenck.  motion- 
picture  executive.  S;  hi  nek  pleaded  guilty  In 
1942  to  a  chargi!  of  perjuiy  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  Impri-'o.iment  for  a  year  and  a 
diy  His  Income-tax  evasion  conviction  In 
1941    attracted   Natlon-wldo   publicity. 

Evidence  gathered  by  intelligence  agents 
resulted  m  prt>ce'?dim?s  mjaiii.st  numerrus  in- 
dividuals on  iruch  charges  as  evasion  of  ni'- 
tor- vehicle  use  t.ix,  reuse  of  used  or  washed 
documentary  stamps,  possession  of  unregis- 
teied  firearms  and  evasion  cf  social  security 
and   tobacco  taxes 

.Ajients  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  ran  across 
the  trail  of  an  od  ciistonier  during  the  year. 
Irving  Wexler,  ilias  Wuxey  Gordon  Gor- 
don, notorious  prohibition  era  racketeer,  and 
a  confederate  were  sentenced  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  vKiate  su^!ar•rallonlng  regula- 
tions on  evidence  turned  over  to  the  Offlce 
of  Price  Admininration  by  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit  apen's 

Cordon  and  his  assi>ciates  were  charged 
with  setting  up  a  «oft-c:rii,k  company  front 
I(T  prospective  black-marliet  op)eratlons  in 
sugar  invclving  ;>00  000   poui  dv 

The  agents  .jnashed  an  Alabama  hill  coun- 
try moonshine  ring  that  had  plagued  the 
Government  since  national  prohibition  day.*. 
Thirty-six  persons  were  convicted  in  Fedeial 
court  at  Birmingham,  with  <ientences  totaling 
42  years  of  impri.sonment  to  be  served.  6  years' 
imprisonment  suspended,  and  97  years  pro- 
bation Tins  gnnip.  mostly  related  by  blood 
or  bv  marriaKP.  resided  in  a  remote  section  of 
Sbelby  County,  Ala.  After  mouths  of  Inten- 
sive undercover  work,  agents  cU)scd  In  and  In 
4  days  destroyed  stllLs  with  total  cubic  capac- 
ity uf  20  300  gallons  a  day 

S-^ntencing  of  10  mere  defendants  in  a  no- 
torious Nev  York  conspiracy  brought  total 
convictions  in  the  case  to  98  persons.  The 
trials  Involved  Marco  LlMandrl  and  associ- 
ates, and  was  an  outgrowth  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Stahl-Pellegrlno  conspiracy.  In  which 
74  perMJiis  were  convicted.  The  defendants 
In  the  two  series  of  ca.ses  drew  total  prl.son 
terms  of  46  years.  Evidence  m  the  LiMandn 
case  disclosed  that  more  than  a  thousand 
liX)-pound     l)ags     of     sugar     were    furnished 


weekly  to  Xlclt  dUtillfrs  In  the  years  19i9  40 
vfhen  the  operatir-is  flourlstied. 

George  W  Burk.  sheriff  of  TaPadegft 
County.  Ala  .  and  8  others  were  convicted  in 
Federal  court  at  Anni»ton,  Ala  .  in  a  cai« 
involving  Interstate  mofjn»hine  wl.uky  op- 
erations Burk  Was  sentenced  lo  4  years' 
imprtvinment.  2  cf  hli  deputies  to  3  yeara 
each,  and  form-r  Sheriff  Sam  Bums  to  2 
years  The  »5  ndicate  operated  16  unregls- 
ured  distilleries,  and  produced  20  000  gallons 
of  high-proof  whuky.  The  uluriff  was 
charged  with  receiving  piotectiLU'  money 
Xrom   the  still  rperators. 

Another  mteritste  Illicit  ale  .h'l  combine 
cperatir.g  in  the  StaUs  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  w»« 
broken  with  conviction  of  Emll  Ricchlo  and 
16  others  Sentences  totaling  23  years  were 
impxj.sed. 

Forty-five  persons  were  convicted  In  the 
ecuthern  dibtrlct  of  New  York  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States 
of  liquor  taxes  Tills  was  known  as  Ihe 
Alle8slo-Llvol«l-Pez7ulo  syndicate.  which 
made  arrangements  with  varlcus  stlU  own- 
ers to  purchase  output  of  finished  a'.cohol. 


"Time  To  Inquire' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdajj.  Ftbruaru  10.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  within  the  last  few  days  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatlve.s 
has  been  presented  with  a  copy  of  what 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  important 
books  which  has  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  long  time.  I  refer  to  Time  To 
Inquire  by  Samuel  Crowther.  the  noted 
economist  and  writer.  I  have  had  in  my 
possession  for  some  time  a  copy  of  this 
book  and  have  read  the  same  with  more 
interest  and  appreciation  than  I  can 
expre.ss.  I  think  every  loyal,  thoughtful 
citizen  should  read  this  book.  Certainly 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  safely  puide  the 
ship  of  state  through  the  turbulent  and 
dangerous  waters  ahead  should  not  fail 
to  carefully  read  this  volume. 

Mr.  Crowther  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
prowing.  increasing  dangers  before  us. 
He  deals  with  causes  and  effects.  In  his 
own  inimitable  way.  he  clarifies  the  prob- 
lems which  now  greatly  concern  all 
thoughtful  citizens  interested  in  the  pres- 
ent and  future  welfare  of  this  country. 

The  other  day  a  review  of  this  book 
was  published  in  the  Timely  War  Top.cs 
section  of  the  Review  of  World  Affair5 — 
Memorandum  of  Information,  written 
and  published  by  Genneth  DeCourcy 
with  the  help  of  an  advisory  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Philli- 
more.  The  material  is  cabled  in  full 
each  month  to  J.  M.  Dent  L  Sons.  Ltd  .  of 

i   Canada,  who  publish  the  Review  for  the 
United  States,  the  South  American  i  e- 

I   publics.     Canada,     and     Newfoundland. 

I  Timely  War  Topics  is  a  special  monthly 


book  service,  consisting  of  a  commentary 
on  current] jr  important  boolu  dealing 
with  the  International  scene  and  with  the 
war.  Only  books  that  seem  to  be  au- 
thoritative and  topical  are  mentioned. 
Coming  as  It  doe*  from  across  the  At- 
lantic, thl.1  review  of  Time  to  Inquire 
w  of  more  than  ordinary  Interest.  Con- 
(vequentJy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  It  for  the 
Record  at  this  tltne  and  supgeat  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  low  no  time  In  | 
reading  this  most  valuable  book.  I 
doubt  whether  many  of  us  can  have  a 
dear  picture  of  our  present  ailualion 
without  doing  .^o.     It  follows: 

riMCLT    WA»    TOFlCa 

If  Is  refreahlng  to  meet  an  honest,  sturdy 
thinker,  who  is  not  afraid  to  give  hi*  opinions 
in  forthright  fashion,  without  wrapping  Ibem 
up  in  the  amazing  verbisge  that  «)  often 
disguises  what  the  wrrwcr  really  wants  to  hay. 
Jt  u  also  Important.  »e  think,  to  listen  to 
men  who  hsve  something  practical  to  propose 
about  p<j»t-war  reoonstructlon 

Samuel  Crowther  Is  famous  for  his  writings 
on  business  subjects  He  has  ne*rly  two 
a.«en  bocks  to  his  credit.  Including  several 
written  in  collaboration  with  Henry  Poid. 
Wc  do  not  like  to  label  people,  since  this  la 
one  of  the  fooli."=h  obseseions  of  cur  age  (and 
srgues  that  we  are  suffering  from  ccmpart- 
int-ntaliaing  our  knowledge,  and  not  seeing 
things  whLlly),  but  Mr  Crowther  cculd  be 
railed  a  rugged  IndiTlduallst  with  a  great  deal 
tf  common  tense. 

In  Time  to  Inquire  he  has  some  very  per- 
tinent thmgs  to  aay  about  present  trends  In 
relation  to  what  he  ptilltlclans  are  pleased  to 
caU  "the  common  man  and  his  freedom. " 
Mr  Crowther  points  out  what  Is,  In  fact, 
quite  true— that  the  common  man  has  been 
steadily  stripped  of  his  dignity  and  o<  oppor- 
tunity since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  that  his  frcerom  U  more  endangered  to- 
day from  social  reformfrs  seeking  lull  em- 
ployment" than  at  any  lime  since  the  Indus- 
trial Aee 

It  U  a  controversial  t>ock.  but  one  well 
worth  readme  we  th'nk  The  author  dis- 
agrees both  With  President  Hooeevelfs  Lock- 
ing Forward  and  with  Burnham's  The  Man- 
aeexial  Revolution.  He  represent*  certainly 
what  Is.  to  our  way  of  thinking,  a  much  more 
typical  Anwrican  point  of  view  than  Ih^it 
given  in  the  two  book?  named  atwve.  He  la 
an  unequivocal  advocate  of  free  enterpr.s.  . 
and  hrlds-agnln  rightly,  we  think  — that 
everyone  cannot  be  wrong  at  once,  and  mis- 
take? hold  their  own  cures 

As  an  economist,  he  Is  forthright  and 
courageous  "We  have  mride  ourselves  think 
we  are  rich  and.  therefore.  p<iwerlul."  he 
says,  "by  counting  dollars  instead  of  ihe 
things  which  the  dollars  represent"  And 
more  forcibly,  "Rationing,  with  all  Its  con- 
aequenl  regimentation,  Is  a  political  device 
for  keeping  the  money  ball  In  the  air." 

He  sees  through  a  great  deal  of  the 
"planned  economy"  mania,  which  threatens. 
as  he  points  out,  to  wip?  out  the  few  re- 
maining freedoms  left  to  the  average  man. 
"We  are  In  the  grip  of  a  >x-elfare  workcrlFm 
conceived  on  noble  principles  and  Imple- 
mented by  vast  delusions  of  grandeur."  He 
cuts  through  to  the  root  of  the  old  laissez- 
faire  business  system  of  the  past,  for  he  is 
neither  a  liberal  nor  a  conservative  in  money 
matters.  '"There  Is  no  way  to  explain  a  mod- 
ern accounting  system  In  simple  language, 
because  It  Is  a  mathematical  abstraction  al- 
mo^t  wholly  divorced  from  reality " 

We  have  given  sufBclent  Indication  to  our 
readers  to  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  of 
what  kind  of  a  book  Time  to  Inquire  Is.  We 
recommend  It  as  a  wholesome  antidote  to  a 
lot  of  woolly  thinking  on  social  and  economic 
reform.  , 


Tbc  SecfcC  Scmc»— CUef  Fraak  J.  Wil- 
»•■  Has  Ma4c  a  Record  Never  Be£«rt 
Eqvaled  n  Ike  HisImt  •(  TUs  Orfmai- 
saiioH 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MUWOVRt 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  RBPRBJENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  February  10. 1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  limited 
in  us  authority  by  law.  no  Government 
agency  can  show  a  record  that  will  ex- 
ceed  that  of   the  United  Slates  Secret 
Service  during  the  last  fiscal  year.    What 
really  appeals  to  me  and  should  appeal 
to  all  is  that  this  was  brought  about  not 
by  a  poliLlcal  appointee  but  by  a  career 
man.    Hon.  Prank  J.  Wilson,  the  head 
of  the  Secret  Service,  was  selected  for 
this  position  because  of  his  past  achieve- 
ments.    He  handled  the  Capone  case  In 
Chicago  and  later  entered  the  Lindbergh 
kdnaping   case   at   the   request   of   the 
President.     It  was  Elmer  L.  Irey.  Chief 
of  the  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  Prank  J.  Wilson 
who  insisted  that  If  they  intended  to  pay 
ransom  the  numbers  of  the  bills  shou'd 
be   recorded   and   above   all   the   money 
should  be  paid  In  gold  certificates.    As 
a  result  of  their  Insistence  the  gold  cer- 
tificates  were   used   and   when   Haupl- 
mann  paid  the  gold  certificate  for  gas- 
oline he  was  traced  and  arrested.     Mr. 
Wilson  came  to  his  present  position  by 
reason  of  his  ability  previously  shown  by 
his  work  with  the  Treasury  Department. 
As  I  say,  his  activities  are  limited  but 
what  he  has  to  do  he  does  well.    The  fol- 
lowing statement  I  am  sure  will  be  inter- 
esting.    It  follows: 

The  United  States  Secret  Service,  riding 
the  crest  of  the  most  Buccessful  campaign 
agaliist  oounterfelllng  In  Its  history,  has 
turned  Its  big  guns  against  the  forger  of 
Government  checks  In  a  drive  designed  to 
protect,  particularly,  men  In  the  armed  serv- 
lc<s  and  their  dependents. 

U.^ing  the  eame  "crime  prevention  through 
education"  technique  which  has  cut  losses  of 
victims  of  iKjgus  currency  83  percent  in  5 
years,  the  Service  now  Is  out  to  make  theft 
and  forgery  of  Government  checks  as  un- 
healthy as  counterfeiting. 

With  millions  of  Army  and  Navy  allotment 
and  allowance  checks  being  maUed  to  de- 
pendents of  men  In  the  mlllUry  forces.  Chief 
Frank  Wilson  Is  determined  that  there  shall 
t)e  scant  opportunity  for  criminals  who  seek 
to  victimize  families  receiving  allowances  and 
allotments. 

Elmer  L.  Irey,  coordinator  of  Treasury  law 
enforcement  activities,  summarized  the  work 
of  the  Secret  Service  In  one  of  a  series  of 
reports  to  Secretary  Morgenthau  on  1942  ac- 
tivities of  his  Bfenclea. 

He  reported  that  victims  of  counterfeit 
bills  lost  59  percent  less  money  In  1942  than 
they  did  in  1941.  and  that  victUns  of  bogus 
coins  lost  »  percent  less  Losses  from 
phony  bUls  dropped  to  $29,000  arul  from 
bogus  colna  to  taS.OOO.  Prior  to  institution. 
In  1937,  of  the  know -your -money  campaign 
bogus  money  loaeea  e«oeeded  WOO.OOO  yearly. 
The  arrests  for  making  or  passing  counter- 
felt  bills  azKl  coins  during  1942  reprewnted 


•  decline  of  60  percent  from  the  previous 
y««r. 

Tli«  TnaMMTj  earepatgn  to  protect  reeipl- 
«nu  and  handters  at  Oovemawnt  checks 
take*  two  llnea 

nrst.  tlwjee  entitled  to  the  checks  are 
urved  to  take  preeuutKMM  against  tbetr  mail 
being  pilfered,  or  their  checks  otherwiae  get- 
Ung  mtr  imecrupulous  hands. 

Second,  mercbanta.  bankers,  and  other 
handlers  are  being  urged  to  demand  poeitlve 
tdenllficatton  of  erery  person  preeenting  a 
check  for  eaahlng.  The  "know  your  e«- 
dor».ern"  theme  i»  being  hammered  home  by 
wldenpread  publicity,  through  posters,  maga- 
Einea.  newxpapers.  redto.  and  motion  pic- 
ture* Army  and  Navy  publications  have 
C(x)perated  wholeheartedly  In  carrying  the 
precautionary  program  to  military  pcr»ounel 
and  iheir  drpendeuU 

One  unusual  incident  In  the  1943  war 
against  forgers  aaw  the  esvabllthroenl  of  a 
legal  precedent  for  Imporlrg  criminal  penal- 
lies  for  carelees  acceptance  of  a  forged  check, 
as  well  as  for  actually  paeslng  the  document. 
Judge  O.  L  Schram  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
cf  Allegheny  County.  Pa  .  placed  a  Pittsburgh 
merchant  on  probation  for  8  months  for  con- 
tributing to  the  deUnquency  of  a  minor  A 
b'jy  had  negotiated  two  forged  Government 
checks  in  the  merchant's  establishment  be- 
cause the  merchant  was  careless  and  did  not 
require  proper  identification  Judge  Schram 
warned  the  dealer  that  loss  of  American  boys 
throueh  imprisonment  was  far  worse  than 
the  loss  of  a  few  dollars  by  the  merchants 

Since  the  Secret  Service  educational  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  in  19S7.  there  has  been 
a  eo-percent  reduction  In  the  number  of 
Juveniles  arrest«l  for  violalUig  the  related 
statutes,  although  there  has  been  a  steady 
Increase  during  that  period  in  total  law  vio- 
lations by  Juveniles. 

One  of  the  moat  notorious  counterfeiters 
convicted    in    1942    now    U   a   fugitive   from 
Jufciice.     Nick    Medich.    sejiu-nced    in    North 
Dakota  In  December   to  serve   14  years  Im- 
pn.'onment.   escaped  from  a  deputy  United 
States    marshal.     Med!ch    was    given    a    lorig 
prison   term   Ui   1933  for  counterfeiting      He 
was    released    in    1940.    finally    returned    to 
ccunterfeiUng.  and  was  captured  again  short- 
ly after  bus  new  product  reached  circulation. 
On   Uie  other  hand   auoUier   veteran  coin 
counterfeiter,  long  a  fugitive,  is  behtod  bars. 
Alexander  Kerr,  alias  Edward  Wellxnan.  who 
found     relaxation    from    hU    counterfeiting 
labors  In  fancy  skating,  wrote  bis  own  ticket 
on  the  Ice  he  loved.     A  flgiue  eight  on  the 
links  at  Flushing  Meadows.  New  York,  ended 
figuratlvelv    with    a    glide    Into   the   arms   of 
waiting  aeentt.  and.  It  later  turned  out.  was 
prophetic  of  the  8-year  sentence  he  received. 
Kerr  Jumped  his  bond  while  awaiting  trial. 
Knowing    his    weakness    for    gambling    on 
hon»e8.  agents  watched  the  tracks,  and  picked 
him    up   again   at    the   mutuel   windows    at 
K-alcah.   Fla       The   coiner   promptly    worked 
hlfi  way  out  of  Coral  Gables  Jail  with  a  key 
fashioned  from  a  stolen  spoon     The  thorough 
Secret  Service  agents  had  learned  of  Kerr's 
ice    skating  accomplishmenU  as  well  as  hla 
love   of   the  horses,  and  circulated  hla  pic- 
ture to  employeee  at  various  rlnka.    The  Ice 
at  Flushing  Meadows  proved  exceedingly  thin 
for  the  fugitive  when  he  at  laat  donned  his 
skates. 

The  Secret  Service,  cooperating  with  Mexi- 
can authorities,  helped  to  foil  a  plot  to  flood 
that  Republic  with  counterfeit  money  wttn 
the  arrest  of  Luis  Bduardo  DeShelley.  De- 
Shelley,  who  has  served  more  tiian  ao  yeara 
in  United  States  prisons  for  counterfeiting, 
was  operating  a  plant  in  Mexico  City  for  the 
manufacture  of  bogus  •50  and  $100  Amer- 
ican bUla  and  false  Mexican  currency. 

The  Service's  educational  campaign  was  In- 
tensified  during    1942.     lu   sa-page  booklet 
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Know  Yv)iir  Money  ir.ns  b«en  adopted  as  text- 
book material  hv  9  000  high  ^chrnils.  'or  ntudy 
b"  3.000f)00  students.  A  Know  Your  Money 
♦  ducttii.inal  m  )Vie  waa  exhibited  nearly 
10  OOO  timfs.  to  more  than  2  000  000  spec- 
tutors. 

To  emphasize  potential  dangers  of  counter- 
felt  money  beini;  used  as  a  weapon  of  war. 
the  Secret  Service,  In  ciKiperatlon  with  the 
Cbaae  National  Bank  and  Rockefeller  Center, 
established  a  huge  educational  display  In 
New  York  City,  and  smaller  exhibits  were 
conducted  during  the  year  in  cities  through- 
^-fjiri   out  the  Nation 
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The  Dawn  of  Aviation 


HXI-ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rtoRiDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  11.  104r> 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  coii.soni  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  vf  the  Reccrd  a  very  able 
address  on  the  subject  The  Dawn  of  Avia- 
tion.  by  Hon.  Josh  Lee.  at  the  aviation 
forum  luncheon  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chamlx-r  of  Commerce.  January  15.  1943. 

There  beuiG;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

l^dic«i  and  RPiitlfmen,  If  Rotx>rt  E  Lee  had 
had  one  Flying  Fortress  he  would  have  won 
the  Civil  War  When  the  Nii7l  bllt/.krieg  was 
rolling  toward  Pari.s  the  French  Mlnl.'iter  of 
War  sHld.  "Five  hundred  airplaiie*  would  In- 
sure that  the  Cleimctns  did  not  ja-s  But  the 
600  airplanes  did  not  arrive 

In  a  secret  m'^etms;  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committees  of  both  Hi uses  of  Congrei-e.  Am- 
ba.ssadors  Joe  Kennedy  and  William  Bullitt 
told  us  that  if  the  combined  capacity  of  Eng- 
land and  France  to  produce  planes  had  any- 
thms  like  equaled  that  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  Munich  There 
wag  France  with  one  of  the  largest  mass 
"•rmlea  in  the  world  and  England  with  the 
largest  navy  In  the  world,  and  yet  because 
these  two  nation.'*  had  no  air  force,  they  had 
no  bargaining  power  at  the  council  table. 

AIR   POWER   AM.\/J:o   THE    WORLD 

Churchill  thought  it  would  be  relatively 
easy  for  the  British  Navy  to  drive  the  Nazis 
out  of  NorwMV  But  instead  Hitlirs  land- 
based  air  force  slaughtered  t!ie  British  surface 
ships  and  drove  them  be>oiid  reach  of  thot^e 
deadly  bt-imbers. 

Then,  again,  the  British  felt  certain  that 
they  could  hold  the  Lsland  of  Crete.  It 
bristled  with  British  gun-s  and  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  cordon  of  Briti.«h  warships.  But 
t'ut  of  the  skies  dripped  35  000  Nazi  soldiers 
fully  armed  with  artillery  and  motorized 
equipment. 

When  the  Japanese  closed  the  Burma  road. 
21  medium  cargo  planes  carried  the  fame  sup- 
plies into  China  which  had  required  4.500 
trucks  to  transport  over  that  k'ng.  winding 
road  Let  me  repeat  that  Twenty-one 
medium  cargo  planes  did  the  work  of  4.500 
trucks  in  transporting  supplies  into  China. 

AIR    rO'.VER    IS   DECISIAE 

But  In  spite  of  the  miracles  which  have 
happened  right  before  our  very  eyes  since 
the  beginning  of  this  war  there  are  still  some 
Who  fall  to  grasp  the  full  portent  of  air 
power  Thev  >ay,  "Yes.  I  m  alr-mlnded.  The 
airpluna    takes    the    place    of    axtllleiy.      It 


raliWH  the  artillery  up  on  a  platform,  so  to 
s^peak.  and  Increases  us  range  and  Its 
accuracy  " 

That  Is  true  as  far  as  It  goes  But  those 
who  have  seen  no  more  than  that  In  alr- 
IX)wer  "have  missed  the  bus"  as  poor  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  have  said.  Those  who 
hK>k  upon  air  power  as  merely  the  artillery 
lor  the  Army  and  Navy  are  «till  tied  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  their  beliefs.  It  Is 
true  that  the  short-range  dive  bomt>er  serves 
as  artillery  for  the  advance  of  a  mechanized 
army.  But  the  long-range  hlgh-altitude 
bomber  is  something  eUe.  It  can  strike  the 
enemy  at  his  heart  many  miles  away  from 
the  battle  front.  It  can  disrupt  the  nerve 
center.s  of  a  great  Industrial  nation  It  can 
paralyze  transportation  hundreds  of  miles 
back  of  the  battle  fronts  It  can  completely 
annihilate  whole  production  areas  In  one  day 
or  In  one  night.  Is  such  a  weapon  merely 
auxiliary  to  the  land  and  sea  forces  or  is  it 
not  rather  a  mighty  striking  force  In  Us  own 
right? 

ECMBERS  HAVE  GREATLY    IMPROVED 

Since  the  LuftwaTc  demolished  Coventry, 
the  efflclency  of  the  bomber  has  greatly  in- 
creased. The  bombers  of  today  have  a  loi.ger 
reach.  They  carry  heavier  bomb  loads.  Pre- 
ci.iion  bombing  has  increased  their  accuray 
while  the  size  of  the  bombs  has  multiplied 
their  dcstructivenes.*.  Armor  plate  and  f\re 
power  have  greatly  reduced  loss  by  enemy 
attack. 

Each  Flying  Fortress  has  eleven  50-caliber 
machine  guns  mounted  on  It.  This  50-calibir 
gun  is  a  young  cannon.  It  shi.-ots  500  shells 
a  minute.  There  isn't  a  blind  spot  on  ih-' 
Flying  Fortress  Every  aiea  Is  covered  by  one 
of  these  deadly  weap«ins.  Then  when  several 
of  these  Fortresses  are  flying  In  formation. 
there  Isn't  a  single  angle  frrm  which  an 
t  nemy  plane  can  approach  without  receiv- 
ing a  whole  broadside  from  several  of  the 
Fortresses  at  once. 

The  syfti.iiatlc.  methcdlcal  bombing  f>f 
strategic  targets  is  having  a  telling  efftcl 
upon  the  enemy  tcday  These  raids  will  be 
Increased  and  intensiflcd  until  the  enemy  s 
pr(di;ctlon.  transportation,  and  communica- 
tions have  been  totally  paralyzed.  Then  the 
land  and  sea  forces  WiU  move  in  for  the  final 
drive  to  victory. 

BACKOKOUND    or    PRESENT    PROGRAM 

Back  In  1937  and  1938  there  was  a  feeling  in 
Congress  that  the  aviation  program  was  not 
moving  forwaid  fast  enough  The  unfor- 
tunate result  of  the  Army  s  t  fTorts  to  fly  the 
mall  had  caus«d  some  of  us  to  believe  that 
th  •  War  Department  ^hould  sponsor  a  pre- 
fllght  program  of  training  in  some  of  our 
schcx)ls  throuRlicut  the  country  The  tjues- 
tlon  was  timidly  raiaed  from  time  to  time 
but  very  little  was  accomplished  The  Okla- 
1  ma  Military  Academy  authorities  at  Clare- 
more  had  been  petitioning  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  lurnljih  them  two  instructors  and 
an  old  airplane  in  order  that  they  might  of- 
fer a  preliminary  couise  of  Instruction  In 
aviatK^n.  Morton  Harrison  of  Claremore 
came  to  Washington  He  and  I  together 
went  tt>  see  Gtneral  Westover.  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  of  the  Army  Then  later  we  went 
to  see  Mr  Harry  Woodrlng.  the  Secretary  cf 
War  He  told  us  that  there  were  about  500 
schiKJls  III  the  United  States  applying  for 
such  a  course,  but  that  the  War  Department 
had  not  decldfrd  on  a  policy  favorable  to  such 
a  program 

Later  the  Military  Aflairs  Conunittee  of  the 
Senate  was  told  by  hiv:h-ranking  ofBcers  of 
the  A;r  Corps  that  .svich  a  program  for  pre- 
liminary trailing  In  aviation  could  not  be 
spoiii^ored  by  the  War  Department  because 
there  were  not  enough  trained  men  In  the 
Army  to  serve  as  instructors  Then  the  offi- 
ce!^ were  asked  if  there  was  ar.y  way  In  which 

the  War  Dcpariment  would  recognize  train- 
ing ill  such  schcxjls  if  the  instructors  were 
civilians.     The  auswer  was    No." 


In  1938  Conere-J!  pas.'^ed  the  law  setting  up 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  and  tooay. 
under  that  Authority,  the  Government  is 
sponsoring  a  k;rcat  pilot-tralnlng  propram. 

When  C mgre.-s  repealed  the  embargo  on 
arms  the  United  States  was  turning  out  only 
about  50  planes  a  month  Today  we  are  turn- 
ing out  about  5.000  planes  a  m.oi.th  We  are 
prcducinz.  on  the  average,  much  larger  planes 
than  we  were  thon.  Furthermore.  t(  day  we 
are  ferrying  across  the  Atlantic  mt  only  the 
big  bombers  but  even  the  smaller  tigt  ter 
planes.  The  result  is  that  the  All'ea  now 
have  superiority  In  the  air  on  every  mi  Jor 
war  front  in  the  world  When  control  of  the 
air  passed  to  the  Allies  the  Initiative  In  ba-.tle 
passed  with  it. 

CARGO  PLANES 

Tli;  problem  today  Ls  one  of  supply.  This 
demand  will  be  met  In  part  by  the  e^  er- 
Increasing  production  of  cargo  planes.  last 
week  we  saw  the  first  giant  C  69  roll  off  the 
assembly  line.  For  several  months  two  of 
the  greatest  wiziiid.s  of  nnxlern  pro<luct:on, 
Mr  Kaiser  and  Mr  Hi^gins.  have  been  Uol- 
iiig  up  their  plants  for  ma.ss  production  of 
cargo  planes.  Mr  Hitrglns  is  preparing  his 
Louisiana  shipyards  for  the  production  of 
Navy  cargo  planes,  while  Henry  Kaiser  hfs  a 
contract  for  the  construction  (f  the  C-len 
Martin  Mars  and  two  other  of  the  larirest 
type  cargo  plaiie.;  Just  to  give  you  .''<  me 
Idea  of  the  s  ize  of  the  Mars,  it  weighs  70  t  ms 
and  can  carry  as  much  freight  as  11  regtilar 
Ford  trucks. 

But  It  will  be  a  baby  compared  to  the  mon- 
ster 500-ton  plane  now  under  considerat  on. 
Two  well-known  aeronautical  en^'ineers.  Mr. 
Grover  Loening  and  Dr  Christmas,  told  my 
committee  hat  such  a  plane  Is  even  n  ore 
practical  as  a  cargo  plane  than  the  smuller 
ones  now  in  use 

Purthirmore.  by  the  use  of  gilders,  the 
freight-carrying  capacity  of  cargo  planes  ran 
be  greatly  increased  Several  gliders  can  be 
towed  behind  a  cargo  p  ane  Suppose  a  ci  rgo 
plane  towing  two  or  three  gUdeis  Is  pas.' Ing 
over  Oklahoma  City  on  its  way  to  Chic  igo. 
One  of  those  gilders  is  loaded  with  freight 
for  Oklahoma  City  It  can  cut  loose  and  land 
safely  on  one  of  the  air  fields  here  at  Otla- 
homa  City  without  the  tow  plane  stopping 
at  all  Furthermore,  the  tow  plane  can  ])ick 
up  other  gliders  without  landing  It  doesn't 
take  much  Imagination  to  see  what  n  mijor 
part  aviation  Is  going  to  play  In  commerce 
after  the  war. 

COMMERCE   AND    TRANSPORTATION 

Natural  barriers  to  transportation  1  ave 
detenilned  th?  trade  routes  of  the  wc  rid. 
These  trade  routes  have.  In  turn,  determined 
the  population  of  the  world  Furthermore, 
oceans,  mountains,  rivers,  and  deserts  rave 
formed  the  boundaries  of  nations  beet  u«e 
they  are  barriers  to  travel.  Water  trtns- 
portatlon  has  built  the  great  cities  of  the 
world,  London.  New  York  City,  New  Orle  ms. 
and  San  Francisco  were  built  by  water  trt  ns- 
portatlon. 

Transportation  has  rolled  back  frontiers 
and  built  empires  No  matter  whether  it  was 
sailing  vessels,  canoes,  stagecoaches,  pri.irie 
schooners,  or  railroads,  transportation  Is  the 
lifeline  that  holds  nations  together.  Rome 
held  her  empire  together  through  a  system 
(f  highways  England  has  held  the  British 
Empire  together  by  a  .'lystem  of  water  truns- 
porutlon  The  British  merchant  marine  »nd 
the  British  Navy  have  been  the  lifeline  which 
has  kept  the  British  Empire  together 

Our  great  system  of  railroads  and  highv  ays 
has  made  the  United  S'ates  one  people. 

Water  and  land  trans-portation  however,  are 
both  limited  by  natural  barriers.  Whei  a 
ship  arrives  in  port,  it  must  stop.  It  cannot 
go  on  inland  When  a  train  arrives  In  Hew 
Orleans,  it  has  to  stop.  In  order  to  mir.e 
way  for  land  transportation,  rivers  must  be 
bridged  and  mountains  tunneled  But  t!-esr 
J.atural  barriers  mean  nothing  to  air  trans- 


portation. The  luxury  liners  of  the  sky  and 
the  freight  trains  of  the  air  fly  over  land  and 
Bca.  mountains,  and  desert  alike,  shrinking 
the  world  and  Joining  the  remotest  nations 
In  evervday  trade  and  travel. 

AFTER-WAR  DEVELOPMENTS 

After  this  war.  instead  of  only  a  handful 
of  people  m  the  whole  United  States  being 
able  to  fly  airplanes,  there  will  be  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pilots  extraordinary.  They 
will  want  to  fly  and  my  guess  Is  that  they  will 
fly.  Today  thousands  of  l)oys  and  girls  are 
taking  preflight  courses  In  our  high  schools. 
Will  their  interest  In  aviation  end  with  the 
war?     Not  likely 

Furthermore  there  is  a  new  plane  called 
the  helicopter  which  Is  almost  foolproof.  It 
looks  something  like  an  Autoglro  plane.  Any 
person  who  can  drive  a  car  can  learn  to  oper- 
ate one  of  these  helicopters  In  a  few  hours. 
It  can  lift  Itself  Into  the  air  from  a  standing 
fctftrt  It  can  land  in  your  yard.  It  can  hover, 
move  forward,  backward,  or  to  either  side.  It 
has  a  speed  of  150  miles  an  hour. 

What  does  all  of  this  suggest  for  the  future? 
To  me  it  suggests  the  greatest  age  of  com- 
merce and  travel  ever  yet  dreamed.  It  means 
that  the  Inland  cities  like  this  one  can  par- 
ticipate in  that  commerce  to  a  much  greater 
decree  than  when  we  were  dependent  entirely 
upon  surface  transportation.  It  means  that 
the  coirmerce  of  the  world  will  be  more  even- 
ly distributed  than  ever  before.  It  means  that 
the  factories  which  are  today  making  war 
rlaner  will  be  kept  busy  making  commercial 
planes.  It  means  that  we  will  want  to  build 
more  airports  and  better  terminal  facilities 
to  coordinate  travel  by  train,  bus.  and  plane. 

China  has  one-Iourth  of  the  population  of 
the  globe.  It  has  been  called  the  "sleeping 
giant  •■  But  that  giant  is  today  sitting  up 
and  rubbing  his  eyes.  When  the  war  Is  over 
the  Chinese  people  will  want  our  manufac- 
tured articles.  Mother  India,  with  her  teem- 
ing millions.  Will  likewise  furnish  an  un- 
limited market  for  our  processed  foods  and 
renned  wares  The  people  of  China  and  India 
will  want  the  products  of  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories and  will  send  In  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  east  in  exchange  for  them.  They  will 
want  to  sell  slik  and  Ivory,  oriental  rugs. 
Fpices  jewels,  and  tin.  We  will  want  their 
crmmcdlties  and  they  will  want  ours.  We 
must  take  our  wares  to  them  in  American 
^h:ps  and  .American  planes,  and  knock  on  their 
doers  and  ask  for  their  trade  This  is  the 
answer  to  our  returning  heroes,  who  will 
want  a  chance  after  the  war  to  carry  on  in  the 
true  American  way  of  life. 

AIR  POWER  A  POLICE  POWER 

I  beheve  that  air  power  will  not  only  win 
the  war  but  that  aviation  will  be  the  means 
of  preserving  peace  after  the  war  If  U  be- 
comes ncces.-ary  to  police  foreign  territory.  It 
can  be  done  by  the  long  arm  of  air  power 
without  maintuuiing  troops  on  foreign  soil. 

Billy  Mitchell  pointed  out  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Alaska  as  an  air  base  We  shall 
develop  Alaska  into  one  of  the  greatest  air 
baies  in  the  v  orld  and  after  the  war  use  It  for 
commercial  aviation.  From  it  American-con- 
trolled commercial  air  lines  will  fan  out  to 
the  different  countries  In  that  part  of  the 
globe 

NATIONAL  POLICY  FAVORS  EXTENSION  Or  AIR  LINES 

Every  air  line  l.elps  to  break  down  differ- 
ences tietween  countries  and  tarings  about  a 
gocd-nei^,hbor  relationship  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to 
encourage  the  extension  of  American-con- 
trolled air  lines  to  ether  countries.  It  is  par- 
tiruiarly  desirt^ble  that  the  Western  Heml- 
spliere  be  bound  closer  together  by  means  of 
81 :  transportation.  More  trade  with  South 
An.erica  means  greater  continental  solidarity. 
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Commercial  aviation  is  to  the  air  arm  of 
our  national  defense  what  the  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  to  our  Navy.  It  constitutes  a  great 
potential  mlllUry  advantage  in  case  of  war. 

Today,  under  the  able  leadership  of  General 
George,  the  Army  Transport  Command  is  uti- 
lizing to  full  capacity  the  American-controlled 
air  lines.  Not  only  are  the  planes  used  to 
carry  capacity  loads  of  military  freight  and 
personnel,  but  the  air  lines  are  used  for  ferry- 
ing bombers  and  fighter  planes.  The  landing 
fields,  the  refueling  facilities,  the  radio  in- 
structions, and  the  radio  beams  all  are  being 
utilized  today  for  military  purposes.  There- 
fore It  Is  not  difBcult  to  visualize  the  Im- 
I>ortance  of  future  aviation  to  the  United 
Slates,  not  only  from  a  commercial  but  from 
u  military  standjxilnt  as  well 

The  Bible  says.  'The  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams  and  the  young  men  shall  see  visions." 

Certainly  If  you  have  the  vision  of  youth 
you  will  see  here  a  great  industrial  country 
where  our  natural  resources  are  developed 
at  the  source  of  supply. 

We  shall  convert  these  plants  and  schools 
and  training  grounds  from  the  pursuits  of  war 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  We  shall  furnish 
employment  for  the  soldiers  who  return  from 
battle  We  shall  furnish  products  for  a  pur- 
chase-hungry people;  and  the  aviation  in- 
dustry shall  be  the  spear  head  of  this  new 
»ge 

Thank   you. 


Outstanding  American  Leaders  Recognize 
Importance  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
During  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  11.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  corresF>ond- 
ence  from  the  Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt. 
Wendell  Willkie,  and  John  W.  Stude- 
baker: 
Cri  ICE  FOR  Emergency  Management. 

War  Manpower  Commission. 
Washington.  D  C  .  January  30.  l'J43. 
Hon    Jennings  Randolph, 

House  of  Rcprerentatjics, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Randolph:  Ycur  letter  of 
January  18,  1943.  in  regard  to  the  situation 
confronting  small  liberal  arts  colleges  la 
greatly  appreciated 

No  one  questions  the  very  great  Importance 
of  liberal  education  In  building  and  main- 
taining the  democratic  way  of  life.  The  fact 
that  liberal  education  seems  destined  to  be 
sacrificed  somewhat  in  the  war  emergency  is 
deeply  regretted  by  all  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. In  prosecuting  the  all-out  war, 
however,  it  seems  that  specific  specialized 
training  for  members  of  the  armed  services 
must  take  precedence  over  continued  liberal 
education  In  the  case  of  a  largp  proportion  of 
the  young  men  qualified  for  combat  service. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
even  in  the  specialized  curricula  being  estab- 
lushed  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  there  Is 
some  time  devoted  to  courses  such  aa  history, 
English,  and  other  liberal-arts  studies.  Fur- 
thermore, for  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
there  is  opportunity  to  study  many  liberal 
aru  coiu-ses  under  the  Army  Institute. 


Uany  students,  both  men  and  women,  not 
qualified  for  combat  duty  wiU  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  liberal  arts  both  In  order 
that  they  may  render  more  effective  war 
■ervlce  and  In  order  that  they  may  be  better 
prepared  for  participation  in  the  difficult  yeara 
following  the  war. 

Finally,  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
hopes  to  see  developed  In  tlie  colleges  many 
opportunities  for  civilian  training  which  will 
emphasize  the  liberal  arts  and  rdencea. 
Many  coUeges  are  adjusting  their  programa 
so  that  they  may  meet  these  civilian  needa 
effectively.  Such  civilian  training  servlcea 
rendered  by  the  colleges  will  be  comparable  in 
importance  to  the  services  rendered  to  the 
Army  and  Navy. 
Sincerely. 

PAtn.  V  McNtTT.  Chairman. 

Nrw  York.  January  23.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph, 

Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Randolph:  Many  thanks  for 
vour  letter  1  am  delighted  to  know  you 
ilked  the  talk  I  made  at  Duke  University  and 
appreciate  your  t hough tfulnese  in  writing. 

I  feel  very  deeply  about  this  question  of 
continuing  thi  liberal  arts  tradition  In  the 
colleges  and  am  glad  to  know  I  have  your 
support. 

I  apr'eclate  your  sending  me  a  copy  of 
vour  letter  to  .At.  McNutt  and  am  encour- 
aged to  see  ytu  taking  offensive  action  on 
thlL  question. 

I  remember  our  earlier  correspondence 
very  well  and  was  interetted  In  seeing  a  copy 
ci  the  bin.  H  R.  708.  which  you  reintroduced 
In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  Thanks  for 
sending  it  along. 

Good  luck  to  you.  and  do  keep  in  touch 

with  me. 

Cordially  yours 

WENDELL    L     WIU-KIX. 

Federal  Security  Agfncy. 
United  States  Oftice  or  Education. 

Washington.  February  9,  1943. 
Hon   Jennings  Randolph. 

House  of  Representatitxs. 

Washington.  D  C 

My  Dear  Mr  Randolph:  I  have  before  me 
your  letter  of  January  19,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Paul  V  McNutt  concerning  the  problem  of 
the  small  liberal-arts  college. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  smal.  colleges 
face  a  serious  financial  problem  You  have 
analyzed  it  well  in  vour  letter  to  Mr  McNutt. 
The  question  now  Mt.  What  ought  to  be  done, 
and  should  the  Federal  Government  do  it? 

You  make  the  statement  that  you  think  the 
program  for  saving  the  pmall  college  ought 
not  to  be  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  college,  but.  rather,  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  small  college  In 
the  war  effort.  Everyone  will  agree  with  that. 
Yet  when  one  undertakes  to  suggest  a  pro- 
gram for  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  small 
liberal-arts  college,  he  is  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  purposes  served  by  the  liberal- 
arts  college  do  not  loom  large  in  the  Immedi- 
ate efforts  necessary  to  win  the  war.  What 
Is  the  answer? 

It  has  been  my  belief  that  cerUin  function* 
can  be  performed  by  liberal-arts  colleges 
where  they  have  a  qualified  staff,  laboratory, 
and  other  necessary  facilities  for  the  specific 
function.    These  include: 

A  Extra  effort  in  training  teachers  for 
shortage  fields, 

B.  Extra  effort  for  training  certain  social 
workers  for  such  Jobs  as  the  day  care  of  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers 

C.  Tlie  training  of  women  to  participate 
more    effectively    m    programs    of    nutrition. 
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home  ■djustm<'nt.s  to  war  suuauons,  and  the 
like 

D  The  ofTering  of  special  courses  and  cur- 
ricula U)  prep^ire  for  Jobs  »urh  asi  .societaries. 
laboratory  i«chiucia:ia,  accuununu>.  and  the 
like. 

K  A  wld<*«>prcad  program  of  adult  education 
dealing  with  thf  issues  of  the  war  a:>d  peace, 
thus  a^isuxlng  a  ft  w  hundred  thouband  in- 
telligent Dien  and  women  ready  to  tuMiurae 
leadership  In  the  development  cf  public  opin- 
ion in  support  oX  the  necessary  pcst-wiir 
adjustmenli 

TliLTc  are  many  others  besides  the  above 
which  will  occur  to  you.  Some  of  tht-sc  can- 
not be  carried  ou  effectively  without  Federal 
aid  It  Is  our  hope  that  a  prrgram  Involving 
«iich  activities  as  dest^nbtd  above  may  pres- 
ently be  coimldered  by  the  proper  Government 
officials  I  shtnild  be  Interested  In  your  re- 
action to  such  a  proposal  It  Is  my  belief  that 
In  tome  such  pro<?i,ira  as  tMs.  llbiral-arLs 
collftte^i  wiU  And  their  legitimate  function  for 
which  the  Ooveriimi-nr  r:iii  afTcrd  to  «.■-- l-t 
them,  thua  helping  with  the  financial  problem 
Which  they  face 

Very  cordially  yours. 

J.  W    Stttdebakcr. 

CommumuueT. 


Sale  of  W.  P.  A.  Eqaipment 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

iit    MIS.'  m  Kl 

IN  THE  HOrSB  OK  HKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  11.  1943 

Mr  BEXL.  Mr.  Sjx«aker.  a  lon«  suff.^r- 
Ini?  public  ha:'  b;-C(ime  .so  accustcmed  to 
bun'uutTHtlc  incompt-tcnce,  waste,  inefH- 
cipncy.  and  wanton  d'^.struction  that  it 
takes  somethlriK  very  uniistial  to  aiuuse 
thtm.  An  IncuKnt  happened  in  my  di.";- 
trict  the  other  day  which  has  bMu;t;ht  to 
my  oCBce  a  flexed  of  IcUcrs  and  clippings 
from  the  Indt-pendence  (Mo.)  Exairiner 
and  other  papers  which  evidence  a  .spirit 
of  infuriated  public  opinion  at  a  bit  of 
iinexplainable  W.  P.  A.  nonsense  which, 
at  a  time  like  thi.s.  l.s  little  short  ot  snb- 
ctage.  It  is  not  nere.»;.sary  to  tell  this 
body  that  al!  kinds  of  goods  for  civilian 
Uses  and  consumption  are  .scarce.  That 
situation  arises  as  a  natuial  result  of  our 
all-out  war  effort.  Many  a  merchant  is 
unable  to  get  things  for  his  customeis 
which  are  almost  neces.>ary  to  the  func- 
tioninR  of  his  civilian  life. 

In  a  Washington  paper  on  the  7th  of 
this  month  there  appeared  an  article  in 
which  it  was  stated  tha'  the  equipment 
Used  by  the  W.  P.  A.  has  been  sent  to  be 
used  in  various  war  activities.  In  spite 
of  that  statement  from  the  W  P.  A.  itself 
to  the  local  press.  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  followlnR  facts: 

At  Independence,  Mo.,  a  very  large 
stock  pile  of  rubber  hose,  rubber  boots, 
and  hundreds  of  wheelbarrows  were  re- 
cently found  delit>eratcly  de.stroyed.  The 
wheelbarrows  were  hacked  to  pieces, 
1  he  rubber  boots  were  slit  so  as  to  make 
tiiem  unusable.  The  rubber  hose  was 
dumped  along  with  the  rest  of  it. 


This  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  they  .said  that 
their  purpose  and  reason  for  making  this 
equipment  unusable  was  that  they  did 
not  want  it  on  the  second-hand  market 
competing  with  new  poods.  Of  course, 
everybody  knows,  and  we  certainly  out 
in  Missouri  know,  that  merchants  are 
seckinK  to  gel  wheelbarrows.  A  farmer 
cannot  buy  one.  If  a  farmer  wants  to 
buy  a  pair  of  ru'^ber  boot.«;,  he  has  to  sign 

a  questionnaire  as  lonR  as  my  arm  and 
spend  2  or  3  days  trying  to  get  a  pair 
of  rubber  boots  so  that  he  can  ro  out  and 
feed  his  live-stock  during  rainy  weather. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  opiwrtunity 
to  prote.st  against  that  .sort  of  wanton 
destruction  of  much-needed  material  at 
this  time.  There  \,  :rv  great  piles  of 
shovels,  hundreds  of  shovels.  The 
ihovt  :>  v>  t  IV  piled  up  and  the  wood<n 
handles  were  broken  or  burned.  Alter 
the  handles  were  burned  some  of  the 
shovels  were  then  sold  to  second-hand 
dealers  One  instance  is  quoted  in  the 
public  pre.ss  where  dealers  then  went  out 
and  bought  new  handles  and  took  the 
time  to  put  them  back  in  the  shovels 
and  th'  n  resold  them  at  a  profit  of  500 
percf-nt. 

It  happens  that  I  am  acqtiamted  with 
the  State  director  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  in  Mi.vsouri,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Basye.  I  know  him  to  be  u  genileman  of 
patrioti.<-in.  courage,  and  mj(x1  common 
sense,  and  I  am  very  certain  that  he  is 
not  peisonally  rc-^pcinsible  for  the  lhin;^s 
which  I  have  described.  The  re.spoiisi- 
bility  should  be  placed  riKht  here  in 
WaslUngton  where  any  geneiai  orders 
were  issued  for  such  destruction  of  valu- 
able property. 

I  have  called  these  matters  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  because  it  is  my 
hope  that  some  effort  will  be  made  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  silly.  useleo.s,  and  almost 
criminal  destruction  of  much-needed 
material.  I  felt  that  this  was  the  best 
means  of  .serving  notice  that  th.e  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  j^oing  to  tolerate 
thinps  of  this  sort  at  a  time  when  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  country  is  bend- 
ing every  cfTcrt  to  con.servo  time  and 
material  so  that  we  may  win  the  most 
critical  war  our  coimtry  has  ever  been 
engaged  m. 

I  hereby  submit,  by  unajjimous  con- 
sent, the  following  clipping  from  the  In- 
dependence Examiner  under  dale  of  Jan- 
uary 26.  1943; 

MCTtl.ATED  F(X»TS.  WftEKI  BARROWS  ON  A  SCT.VP 
PIli:-  WORK  IROJECTS  ADMINIS-RA  HON  IXJUIP- 
MENT  W.\S  DEJECnvi.  AN  OFHtlAL  SAYS  AND 
WAS  PUT  OCT  or  COMMISSION-WA-SinNCTON 
OaOrH-  A.  E  WAIXSBY  OECLj\RES  IT  WILL  NOT 
CO  INTO  Ti;ADE  CHANNri.S  NOW — OBSERVERS 
AMAZED 

The  iippearar  co  of  ab<iut  300  battered 
wheelbarrows  many  lencths  of  standard  fire 
hose,  many  aliunlnum  water  carriers,  iir.d  a 
grpat  number  of  mutilated  men's  rubber 
b<xits  on  the  Government-owned  scrap  pile 
on  the  vacant  lot  Just  north  o'  the  Independ- 
ence light  plant  is  creating  local  wonder 

Accordhiki  to  Dr  A  G  Campbell,  county 
civilian  defense  director  of  war  salvage,  this 
Is  an  accumulation  oX  equipment  used  here 


by  the  Work  Projects  Administra'ion.  Dr. 
C^ampbell  wa«  queried  on  the  matter  when 
thus  unique  ctiUeciion  wjt*  observed  by  a  re- 
porter, and  tuld  that  he  was  astonished  a« 
anyone  wlien  he  realized  thut  the^e  articles 
Of  equipment,  mostly  believed  to  be  entirely 
serviceable,  had  been  d- Iiberately  battered, 
cut.  crushed,  and  otherwise  ruined  for  any 
utilitarian  purpose  and  then  thrown  on  the 
Jur.k  heap 

Dr  Campbell  said  today  that  when  he  re- 
cently took  up  the  subject  with  higher  au- 
thority In  the  salvar.e  tampaign.  he  was  told 
that  ail  boots  which  had  been  rlppetl  with 
knives  nnd  throwa  on  the  heap  were  only 
till  se  which  hud  been  previously  worn 
through   the  soles. 

E.xaminaTion  of  many  of  these  boots  In  the 
scrap  pile  with  Dr  Campl)«'ll  this  morning  re- 
Vi  aled  lh;.t  noi>e  hito  been  wo;  n  thicu^^h  the 
soles.  There  were  knife  cut.s  m  the  tuci  or 
ankles  of  these  b(H)t,s  to  render  taera  usele.ss. 
except  a.s  Junk.  The  wheelbarrow.s  were  seen 
to  be  entirely  serviceable  excipt  that  spikes 
had  heen  b:ittered  from  the  wheels  and  the 
metal  bodie>  In  most  insta'ics  had  been 
slashed  or  punched.  The  aluminum  water 
carriers,  formerly  used  by  w.iter  boys  with 
the  various  gangs  of  workmen  had  been 
ciiopped  on  the  outside  and  tossed  on  the 
tops  of  the  hppps  This  Is  expensive  rqti.p- 
mrnt  E.ich  l."  equ'pptd  with  a  hand  prcs.iure 
pump  The  standard  lengths  of  fJre  hose  had 
been  colled  and  placet,  on  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  hPiips  if  Junk  .\  hu  r:ed  examina- 
tion indicated  that  much  cf  this  might  tie 
serviceable 

A  E  Walesby  chief  ere'.r.eprtnj;  liwpecTrr 
for  the  Work  Projects  AdmUilstratlon.  was 
assigned  by  'he  State  director,  2  M.  Ba^ye. 
today  to  niiikc  an  itives'  «?niion  of  this  local 
salvaf?e  dump  after  the  muter  was  brou'.4ht 
to  Mr  Ba.<»ye  R  attention  Mr  Walej-by  snld 
that  ev'.  ry  item  <»n  the  pile  had  first  been 
f(  ur.d  to  be  d'"fective  before  it  was  de:noli«h»d 
m  some  way  and  then  thrcwn  on  the  dump 
In  common  work  practice,  he  also  pointed 
out.  the  common  wheelbarrow  with  n  rretal 
rimmed  wheel  is  obsolete  and  had  been  super- 
seded w;th  Uie  new  mi.<lels  that  have  rubJ^er- 
tlred  wheels 

■All  the  Items  on  this  local  Junk  pile  had 
no  p'l.sslble  utilitarian  value"  Mr  Wule^bv 
c<  nriuded.  'or  they  would  have  been  kept 
from  the  Junk  pile  " 

In  accordance  with  a  sninrimg  order  from 
Wa.'^hingtcn  Mr  Walehby  said,  all  defective 
equpment  w.is  first  demolished  before  beins; 
sont  to  the  dump.  In  order  to  keep  these 
article.s  out  of  the  channel.<:  of  trade  It  w^s 
recalled.  Mr  Walesby  said,  thiit  when  such 
Itemf;  are  sold  to  dealers  lor  Junk,  that  then 
the  articles  had  been  resold  as  merchandise 
In  many  instances  by  Junk  m.en  In  compe- 
tition with  retail  trade  Hence  the  rea.son 
for  cutting  of  wheelbarrows  and  the  slash- 
ing of  the  booto.  Concerning  the  boots  on 
the  heap,  seen  to  have  no  defect  except 
ki-.ife  .slashes.  Mr  Walesby  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  doubt  a  leak  iii  the  otiier  bcot 
cf  a  pa".r.  which  would  Justify  destruction  of 
both  txjots  cf  a  pair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Independence  Examiner  4  days 
later,  January  30,  reveaUd  the  facts  re- 
parding  the  burninc  of  the  handles  from 
the  shovels  and  the  subsequent  .sales  of 
the  shovel.,  by  second-hand  dealers  after 
they  had  placed  new  handles  in  them. 
Yet  they  had  been  thrown  away  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  because  some  one  was  appar- 
ently iirtHl  of  having  them  around  and 
did  not  know  that  private  parties  and 
even  other  Government  aeencics  could 
use  them. 


Pay-As-You-Go  Tax  Only  a  CorrectioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZNTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  11.  1943 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inseiting  an  article  which  appeared  in 
thj  Wew  York  Times,  written  by  Godfrey 
N.  Nelson,  entitled  "Pay-As-You-Go  Tax 
Only  a  Correction." 

This  article  by  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  very  in- 
telligent statement  of  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  pay-as-ycu-BO  tax  legislation, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  studied  by  Repre- 
.sentatives  in  Congress.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  some  such  pay- 
as-you-  'o  lepislation  must  be  adopted  to 
secur^  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for 
the  Go\  eminent "s  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  the  .solvency  of  the  tax- 
pavers. 

The  article  follows: 

Pay-As-Yoc-Oo    Tax    Oniy    a    Corrfctio.n — 

PRE.'^ENT   SYSTZM   HEI  D  TO   BE   A   RESfl.T  OF   A 

Fatltv  Start  in  First  RrvENet  Act—Clock 

TtRNED     B\tK     Tw,1CE  —  RETR0A<TIVE    ClALf^E 

Adoptfd  in  Laws  or  Both  1013  and  1918 — 

Present  Iklaslrt  Plan 

(By  Godfrey  N    Nelson) 

If  the  Treasury  and  some  of  the  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
could  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  withholding  a  subetantlal 
rate  cf  tax  at  the  wmrce  of  payment,  a  way 
would  be  found  by  which  the  taxpayer  could 
he  placed  on  a  current  basis 

Although  two  separate  and  distinct  prob- 
lems are  presented,  the  more  important  one, 
that  of  placing  tlie  taxpayer  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  ba.s;6.  muf^t  precede  tl  e  other.  Unle.ss  such 
a  basis  is  first  adopted,  a  solution  for  the  sec- 
ond prcb'em.  that  of  a  withholding  device,  is 
useless  And  the  rea:.on  for  this  situation  Is 
that  taxpayer.'-  cannot  pay  both  current  taxes 
ard  back  taxes  at  the  .';ame  time 

The  arguments  for  the  Ruml  plan  presented 
at  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Commiitee  In  the  pa£t  week  weigh  prepcjnder- 
ately  In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  In 
fact,  net  a  meritorious  point  has  been  made 
i:Kainst  the  plan  Certainly  the  suggestion 
made  by  Randolph  Paul.  Counsel  for  the 
Treasury,  that  a  taxptyer's  liability  Is  an 
astet  of  the  Government,  and  that  forgiving 
a  year's  liability  would  be  a  discarding  of  a.-^- 
sets.  coir.parabie  to  a  business  canceling  Its 
accounts  receivable  from  customers.  Is  not 
sound. 

TAXES.   ASSETS.  AND    LIABILITIES 

Taxes  are  not  assct.s  of  the  Government  In 
the  sense  that  accounts  receivable  are  a  busi- 
ness asset,  arising  from  contracts  of  sales  for 
the  delivery  of  merchandise.  While  a  tax 
may  take  preference  under  the  law.  the  laws 
governing  receivables  of  government  and  of 
business  are  very  different.  An  income  tax, 
not  unlike  other  taxes,  does  not  become  a 
lien  or  liability  until  It  ha-s  been  assessed, 
and  assesments  are  rarely  made  until  returns 
have  been  filed  and  until  the  tax  list  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue 

Tax  laws  may  be  amended  before  or  after 
an  assessment  aas  t)een  entered,  and  some- 
tunes  tax  liabilities  are  reduced  or  cauceled 


by  legislative  act.  The  Congress  In  1924  re- 
duced all  Income  taxes  for  the  year  1923  by 
25  percent.  In  New  York  State  such  a  gen- 
eral reduction  was  legislated  In  1942  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  which  Is  now  operating 
as  to  1942  income.  Such  p<.iwcrs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  not  been  questioned  Nor 
should  objections  be  deemed  proper  when  it 
sought  to  relieve  the  taxpayer  from  a  method 
of  taxation  which  could  impair  the  revenues 
and  prove  destructive  to  taxpayers  In  the 
Instant  case,  moreover,  the  objectors  admit 
that  a  change  to  a  current  basis  i~  in  the  best 

interests  of  the  Government  itseU. 

CLOCK   MOVED   EACK   TWICE 

Apart  from  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
Go\einmciit  of  plating  the  taxpayer  on  a 
pay-ns-you-go  basis,  at  least  one  other  plaus- 
ible and  geiiuine  reason  can  be  offered  in 
complete  Justification.  There  would  be  no 
occasion  for  m<3Ving  the  tax  clock  forward  if 
the  tax  clock  had  net  been  moved  backward 
at  the  start  of  income  taxes.  The  sixieenih 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  ndu,3ted 
on  February  25.  1913  Instead  of  makm?  the 
first  levenue  act  enacted  on  October  39  1913, 
pro;  pfctlve.  It  was  made  letrn.spcctive  to 
March  1.  1S13.  Unfortunattly,  this  practice 
has  been  followed  invariably  and  sometimes 
teriibly  abused 

The  belatef'  1918  Revenue  Act  was  not 
pas»^(d  until  February  24.  1919,  when  it  was 
made  retroactive  Ui  January  1,  1918  nearly 
14  nvjiiths  prior  to  Its  enactment.  This  was 
a  war  measure  which  should  prove  a  profit- 
able object  lesson  The  period  was  followed 
bv  a  series  of  extenBlons  of  etatutes  of  limi- 
tation and  by  a  mass  of  litigation  lusting  for 
many  years.  Reported  Income  was  offbet  by 
Interim  losses,  and  taxes  thereon  In  many 
cases  were  not  collectible. 

We  are  stlK  operating  our  tax  system  on 
a  iL'-iospc'Clve  basis      The  J 942  Revenue  Act, 


effective  from  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
was  not  passed  until  October  21.  1M2.  Tlie 
highest  tax  rates  ever  Imposed  upon  the 
American  peope  were  only  made  known  to 
them  nearly  10  months  after  the  effective 
date,  and  many  taxpayers,  partlculaily  those 
who  never  have  been  required  to  pay  a  tax. 
are  not  yet  aware  of  their  obligations  which 
started  to  accrue  over  a  year  ago. 

UNREASONABLX   EXPECTATION 

It  Is  folly  for  the  Uxlng  authority  to  »ay 
that  the  taxpayer  should  have  reserved  his 
tax  money  currently  This  would  be  an  un- 
reasonable expectation.  Because  of  retroac- 
tive legl-slatlon,  the  taxpayer  has  not  be«n 
permitted  to  place  himself  on  a  current  basis 
of  making  payments,  and  for  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  do  so  now  does  no*  amount  to  a 
forgiveness  or  cancelation  of  a  debt;  this  Is 
merely  a  necessary  stepplng-up  to  the  period 
In  which  taxes  can  be  collected  on  a  current 
basis 

The  plan  p.'oposed  by  the  Treasury  last 
Thursday  of  requiring  payment  of  ^  tax  on 
both  1942  and  1943  Incomes  this  yea'r  would 
impose  an  Impo.sslble  burden  u]xm  practi- 
cally all  taxpayers,  as  shown  In  the  append'-d 
table 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  Incomes  In  bracket 
starting  at  122.000  the  increases  in  tax  exceed 
the  reported  Income;  the  tnx  would  exceed 
100  percent  of  the  Income,  and  the  net  In- 
come available  to  the  taxpayer  (column  6) 
would  fcteadlly  decrease  until  on  incomea  of 
tTO.OOG  and  upward  the  taxes  would  be 
greater  than  the  net  Income 

Any  scheme  of  "catching  up"  on  pa*t  taxeH 
necessarily  calls  for  more  or  lesa  double  taxa- 
tion Tax  rates  such  hs  those  lmp<j«^  In  the 
1942  act  allow  no  overage  out  of  which  to  pay 
back  taxes.  The  tax  cUjck  should  be  moved 
forward  for  a  year  without  adding  to  the 
present  tax  burden. 


Table  of  taxes  under  Treasury  proposal  of  Feb.  2,  1943 

COMPtJTEO  on    THE   EOLLOWINO   BASIS 

Nit  iiuonM'  same  amount  both  years. 

\..  «llowanc<'  r<»r  <lir<r>ner  NtwfHn  normal  and  'Urtai  m\  incr.me. 

No  allowance  for  ixjst-war  rclund  of  Victory  tax. 


I'cfnrp  tax— Net  iuffim''  in  PTcres?  of  pergonal 
extmpUua  itud  crcOil  lor  dcpcudcots 


<J,(KI(I 

$4,n»«i 

jji.mm 

$>,(««i 

$lii.i«i») 

$12,lii«l 

$I4,(«H' 

$1M«X» 

flMKO 

jLKI.ddO 

itjv.mm 

«."(.. (»«i. , 

$.i;.liiiii , 

j:t>».i»)«i. 

!I44.'I«1 

J '4 I.I «•  I , 

!i<'<i,i»in 

$7ii,i«m 

$.WI,IM) 

$S<I,(*J<1 

$ll«l,(.(«l 

Jl.M'.llKI 

}a«'.l«"' 

J.'.'il'.HKI 

t/ilKI.IIIO 

$l.|.ili'.(«iO 


J4W) 

l,<r.>() 
1,M0 
2,S4() 

:i,  120 

4,»20 

:<.  'Ml) 

7,020 

y.  ito 

11,  VMI 

15.,  ^^40 

iy,'<tKi 

24,3tlO 

">,  740 

3A,440 

44,440 

.'.2,  740 

r.1,340 

70,  140 

ll-S  140 

lfil,140 

2117.  &40 

440,  140 

'JOO.OOO 


AU.T  tax- 

Sei  IfKiorn'' 

in   fxci-** 

iif  perwiDal 

E  fleet  ivf 

ni'mjition  anl  fji'dil 
for  di'iiei:  leuls 

1942  tax 

Total 

mt-. 

|HT(X  Dl 

'Iri'a'-iir.v 
j>ri'jM>>al 

1942  act 

8 

4 

f 

II..V20 

7 

J4MI 

24 

$1,W 

ttM 

l.OK) 

'*7 

2,W2ll 

2,»«' 

2«» 

l.Mli 

31 

4,)I.<1 

4,:i«-- 

420 

2.  :t,o 

X, 

.'.,240 

6,«Xi 

720 

:t,Mii 

3^ 

t ,  \'*> 

6,  SKI 

l.ioe 

,'>  l»-ll 

42 

».,  VJti 

K(r2(i 

l..V>0 

i>,  IMI 

47 

7,  '.2<i 

9,(»«i 

2,  l(«i 

K  IMO 

.M 

7, '.Kill 

10, own 

2,700 

V.  720 

.'4 

>>,  '.'H(l 

10.  MO 

3,:i«i 

11, ''211 

.v. 

S  4^1 

ll,h4n 

4.  OK) 

1.1,44(1 

(.1 

►,%.«) 

12.ft4(l 

.'.,  <A(i 

17,  .'211 

1.7 

h.  <Wi 

14,  lai 

H,  \U) 

24,(«KI 

-  r^ 

K,l«)0 

U,,  IWi 

10,  h6() 

;«i.  Mil 

hi 

7,  lt*i 

18,030 

i:i,740 

^.mn 

Ni 

.*>,  Mill 

19, TOO 

Kl,  740 

4.'.,  4Mi 

91 

4.  .'.20 

7\,V*' 

2:2,040 

.'*,  4W 

V7 

i.-sao 

29,  MX* 

27,  f¥) 

72.  iKO 

)U3 

-2.  (WO 

2S,  m 

ja.hv> 

hi.,  2N1 

lOh 

'♦,.  2NI 

27.  26'. 

39,  74<l 

lIll.ON. 

112 

Ml.OWi 

2b,  fM' 

46,  14(1 

ll(..2>*ii 

110 

■K.,2S(i 

29.  W-. 

7«,  1 4(1 

l<M.2S(i 

130 

"44,2Hii 

M.tM. 

m.  140 

274,  2WI 

137 

'74,2Hi 

88,  Hn^ 

147,  (MO 

iU\  2H() 

142 

'I0,'.,2h(i 

42.3fi" 

320, 140 

7riri,  2NJ 

152 

)2»<J,  2W1 

M,  Wi<. 

e05,  140 

l.iO:,  I4(i 

157 

'yAI4<.i 

inn,0(«> 
f») 

-     5 
t        ■«■' 


J  i;.  i.rfscDtf  tax  paynienlj  in  excess  of  net  inofime. 

I  y  i((v>  of  column  1  over  c-olunin  4  except  as  to  items  O. 

'  Kvrtss  of  ooiumn  1  over  column  2. 

t  olumn  3  sLoWi  lai  for  1*42,  after  cancciing  normal  lai  and  surUi  m  first  brackei  ob  t2,«0. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A  New  Pay-A«-You-Go  Tax  Plan 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INUIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  behevinR 
that  the  only  sound  basis  of  a  F"edpial 
tax  .system  i.s  to  keep  the  paymrnt  oi  in- 
come tftxe.s  current.  I  have  today  iniro- 
duced  a  bill  which  i  think  furni.slies  a 
simp'e,  direct,  and  satisfactory  way  of 
placinit  the  American  tax  -sy:  tem  on  a 
pay-a.s-you-Ko  basis.  The  text  of  mv  bill 
Is  as  follows: 

A   EllL  TO    ESTABItSH   A   PAT-AS-TOD-CO  PLAN    or 
PAYINO    INCOME    TAXES 

Bf  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  orUer  that  by 
1944  every  person  subject  to  the  United 
Biates  Incomr-tiix  htws  may  be  current  in 
the  payment  of  Income  taxes  and  on  a  pay- 
«s-you-go  basis,  the  f(  llowing  procedure  In 
reepect  to  the  p:iymeut  ol  Income  taxes  -s 
Leieby  efrtabll^hed 

1  On  April  15.  1943,  every  Income  taxpayer 
fchall  file  two  reports,  to  wit:  Cue  a  com- 
plete Income  tax  report  with  1942  rates  ap- 
plied to  1942'«  total  income;  the  other  a 
quarterly  rcpoit  covering  Jiuauary.  February. 
»:id  March  1943.  based  t.n  Income  for  the 
flrtt  quarirr  of  1943  With  said  quarterly 
report  the  taxpayer  sh.-iU  deliver  a  check  or 
niont-y  order  to  pay  the  l;tx  liability  under 
said  quarterly  rep'irf  at  1942  rates  for  the 
lint  3  months  of  1943  A  second  quarterly 
•-eport.  acctimpanled  by  remittance  to  cover 
the  t.ax  liability  for  said  quarter  of  1943. 
fhnU  be  OUd  on  Julv  15.  194,1;  a  third  quar- 
terly report  arcomranled  by  rein.ttitiue  to 
ciiVfT  the  third  qu;krt»  rly  period  shall  be 
filed  on  Octcbt-r  15  1943  and  the  la.-t  quar- 
terly report  for  1943.  wUh  rcnultHOCe.  thall 
be  nied  on  January  31.  1944  (allowing  lull 
mouth  to  enable  business  fliins  to  close  their 
book's   etc  ) 

2  If  a  1M3  tax  bill  Is  passed  meanwhile 
the  lew  rntp.s  piov!d('d  therein  .sh:ill  be  sub- 
eiituted  for  the  1942  rates  In  th.e  quarterly 
i.ettlements.  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fin«t  quiuter  alter  the  bill  is  enacted  as. 
tor  instance.  If  the  bill  should  he  enacted 
In  May  the  new  rates  would  becume  e3ectivc 
as.  of  July  1.  1943 

3  At  the  end  of  the  year  1943  If  a  person 
has  hid  a  lar^ter  Income  in  1943  than  in  1942. 
resultnig  In  a  greator  tax  Uabilltv  for  1943 
than  for  1942,  hi.s  botiks  are  closed  as  far 
lus  the  Ooven.ment  is  coiicirned  If  he  has 
liad  le.ssi  taxable  Income  In  1943  than  in  1942. 
resulting  In  a  lesc*  t.ix  liability  In  1943  than 
In  1942.  he  pays  to  the  Fideral  Trf...*iiiy  the 
diffeience  at  the  1942  rw.c  between  his  15H2 
and  1943  tax  llabll'ty  with  one  check  payable 
on  January  31.  1944,  when  he  makes  his  last 
return  on  1»K3  income,  and  his  books  are 
then  closed  Men  and  women  In  the  armed 
forces  whose  Ux  liability  m  1942  wa:*  greater 
thar  their  tax  liability  In  1943  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tax  on  the  t  xcess  of  their  1942 
tax  liability  over  their  1943  tax  liabihty. 

4  All  laws  and  parts  if  laws  In  conflict 
wltii  thla  act  are  hereby  repealed 

Advantages  which  I  claim  for  my  bill 
are: 

First.  The  transfer  to  the  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  would  bo  mado  easily,  expedi- 
tiously, and  automatically. 

Second.  The  Government  would  lose 
nothing  in  current  revenues  and  every 
citizen  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 


Knowing  that  he  had  paid  his  tax  obliga- 
tion. 

Third.  Under  my  pl.in  tax  revenues 
would  flow  sU'adily  and  evenly  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  throughout  the  year, 
which  would  bo  a  great  help  in  Treasury 
financing.  Now  there  is  a  hump  of  reve- 
nue in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dearth  of  revenue  later  in 
the  year.  In  this  respect  the  bill  follows 
the  Indiana  gross  income  tax  law. 

Fourth.  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 
ceivinK  many  letters  from  con.stituents 
who  state  regretfully  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cash  their  Government 
bonds  to  pay  their  income  tax.  This, 
they  say.  is  unavoidable  and  it  consti- 
tutes a  thre;U  to  the  Treii-sury  financinK. 
Under  the  plan  of  m.and.itory  quartt  rly 
pftvrr.ents  provided  in  my  bill,  income  tax 
will  be  p.-'.id  out  of  current  income  and 
bonds  boiisht  with  last  year's  income  will 
remain  uncashed. 

Fifth.  Ttiis  proposal  to  pay  based  on 
ability  to  pay  is  offered  as  a  more  just 
plan  of  taxation  than  the  24-percent 
Victory  tax  tor  men  and  women  with  very 
low  incomes  who  would  find  it  impos.sihle 
to  adequately  feed  and  clothe  their  chil- 
dren if  si:ch  a  larpe  dcr'u.^tion  as  24  per- 
cent were  made  from  their  incomes. 

I  am  in.>ertinK  the  t»  xt  of  the  bill  in 
the  Congressional  Record  .so  that  the 
public  nifiy  be  informtxl  in  regard  to  its 
provisions,  and  I  will  b<>  especially  grate- 
ful if  officials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Mi'mbers  of  Congress  who  ere 
directly  concerned  with  the  function  of 
writing  tax  lecislation  will  Kive  the  bill 
careful  study  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 


A  Mother's  Plea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  Fcbruaj  u  H.  1943 

Mr.  GIIiLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  po«  m  written 
by  Mrs  Nettie  Conway,  of  South  Whitley. 
Ind.,  whose  youngest  son  is  serving  in 
the  armed  forces: 

A    MOTHUl  S    PLEA 

0  blame  me  not  too  much  when  bitter  tears 
ricw.    all    unbidden,    down    my    lurrowed 

check 
Or  when  in  loneliness  and  anxious  fears 

My  voice  wiU  Utmble  when  I  try  to  speak. 
Think  not  too  hardly  of  me  when  I  weep 
Because  the  war  has  taken  my  dear  son; 
It  Is  not  sclfi.^hnes.s  that  steals  my  sleep, 

But  only  love  and  loneliness  begun. 
Por.  though  my  heart  is  .sad.  I  still  rejoice 
In  his  clean  lUe.  which  love  of  Ood  does 
prove; 
And  If  he  ne'er  returns,  I'll  hear  his  voice 
And  know  him  when  we  meet    In  heaven 
above. 

1  still  know  Joy  that  he  was  glad  to  go 

To  serve  with  other  Uds  his  country,  when 
The  great  need  came — and  spite  of  tears  that 
flow 
I  bow  my  head  and  whisper,  "Lord,  amen.** 


1  m  glad  I  canno.  pray  that  God  will  take 

y.jm?  other  mothers  boy  and  leave  mine 
here. 
For,  well  I  know,  that  her  poor  heart  would 
break 

And  naught  could  wipe  away  the  bitter  tear. 
Today  the  postman  brought*  g'ft  of  rare. 

Sweet  oranre  perfume  in  a  fancy  case. 
And  hLso  word,  'Plea-se.  write  no  longer  there, 

For  we  are  moving  to  another  place." 
And  FO.  again  I  anxloti.^ly  nwalt 

Ir.  meeknoss  and  humility,  the  word 
Of  where  he  l.";  and  what  will  ire  h:s  late 

In  days  to  come — still  trusting  In  the  L/ird. 
1  am  assured  that  God  Is  alwajTb  Just; 

That  With  ir  finite  love  His  plana  will  sh.npe. 
And  with  eac^  new  temptation  I  can  tru.-^t 

That  He  will  find  for  ne  a  new  escape. 
W^ir  leaves  a  trail  of  broken  live.':  nnd  he.irts. 

And  often,  too.  the  co<idly  g-.iln  Is  sn^all; 
Yet  Joy  nnd  peace  will  come  if  hate  departs 

And  we  rememtjer  God  is  over  all. 
Nrmr  Conway. 

South  Whitley.  Ind 


Hail  the  Thirty-second  Division 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   * 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Februani  11.  1943 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
report  to  this  House  that  the  gallant 
Thirty-.second  Division  of  World  War  No. 
1  carries  on  in  this  war  with  still  ^ireater 
distinction.  The  Evening  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 10  carried  2  pictures  on  the 
front  page  of  action  .scene.,  at  Buna  in 
N"w  Guinea.  In  drivm--'  t.he  Japs  out  of 
this  sector  of  New  Guinea,  the  threat  to 
the  important  Allied  ba.se  at  Port  Mores- 
by was  eliminated.  As  a  result  of  the 
heroism  and  'jravery  exhibited  by  men  cf 
that  division,  55  citations  for  Distin- 
guished Service  Cros.ses  were  awarded. 

The  Thirty-second  Division  is  a  Na- 
tional Gu'ird  unit,  recruited  fi-om  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  Wi.'^consin.  but 
at  the  present  time  men  from  44  States 
are  in  its  various  units. 

In  World  War  No,  1  men  from  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin  formed  the  nucleus 
of  its  organization.  It  rendered  gallant 
service  at  Chateau-Thie'-ry,  Soissons,  and 
in  the  Argonne  where  it  distinguished 
itself  by  smashing  the  famous  Hmden- 
burg  line.  After  the  armistice,  it  w  as  t.ne 
of  the  three  divisions  that  held  one  of 
the  bridgeheads  in  occupied  territory  on 
the  Rhine.  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
It  was  my  privilege  to  b.ave  served  in  that 
division.  It  is  with  still  greater  pride  to 
tell  you  that  my  only  son  now  serve.,  in 
that  same  division  in  the  soulliwest  Pa- 
cific. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  from  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin  will  join  with  me  in 
forwardiiT^  a  me.ssage  of  congratulation 
to  the  men  and  officers  who  have 
achieved  this  great  victory  m  the  present 
war.  They  are  worthy  sons  of  those  who 
served  in  other  wars  to  make  sure  that 
this  Republic  shall  forever  live. 
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Men  and  officers  of  the  Thirty-second 
Division,  we  salute  you.  Continue  the 
fight  until  you  march  triumphantly  down 
the  streets  of  Tokyo, 


Food  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or   CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10. 1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  a  unified  plan 
to  conserve  our  energies,  materials,  and 
food  products,  but  in  doing  this,  we  in 
Congre.ss  should  realize  that  we  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  those 
in  administrative  positions  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  Government  should 
also  realize  that  they  are  indirectly  em- 
ployees oi  the  people.  Neither  we.  in 
Congre.ss,  nor  those  in  administrative 
po.sitions.  have  all  the  brains  of  this 
country,  therefore,  we  should  welcome 
.suggestions  and  advice  from  those  who 
have  been  successful  in  their  special 
fields  and  take  them  into  our  confidence 
more  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

An  example  of  this  egotistical  and  dic- 
tatorial altitude  is  brought  ou*  in  an 
editorial  by  one  of  the  leading  editors  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Manchester  Boddy, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1943: 

VIEWS  OF  THE  NEWS 

(By  Manchester  Bcddy) 
Like  every  other  editorial  desk  In  the  coun- 
try, ours  IS  bombarded   with   inquiries  from 
hou-sewive-s.   businessmen,  farmers,  and  Just 
plain    workers-consumers    about    food    and 

prices 

There  seem.s  to  be  a  commendable  under- 
Standing  that  meat  on  the  range  is  plenti- 
ful—that grain  exL-^ts  in  warehouses  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  feed  the  world- that  there 
Is  enough  butter,  milk.  eggs,  and  vegetables 
to  afford  everyone  reasonable  quantities -If. 
That  'if"  Is  very  Important  The  general 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  food  and  consumers 
will  get  together  "if"  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, functioning  through  adequate 
rationing  machinery,  is  able  to  establish  a 
workable  system  with  Justice  to  all  and  spe- 
cial advantage  to  none.  Public  interest,  there- 
fore. IS  concentrated  on  what  the  Office  of 
Price  Adininibtration  will  do;  when,  where, 
and  how. 

Editorial  hopes  were  kindled  In  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  yesterday  when  the  Office  of  War 
Information  called  an  ofRclal  pres.<3  confer- 
ence to  meet  with  Office  of  Price  Admlnl.'rtra- 
tions  No  2  adminl.^trator,  Mr  John  Hamm. 
straight  from  his  headquarters  in  Wa.shing- 
ton. 

The  press  conference  was  arranged  for  11 
a  m  .  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Hamm  was  tied 
up  in  conference,  leaving  the  newsmen  to 
Stand  In  an  anteroom  and  wait — 2' 2  hours. 

At  1 :  30  p  m  the  press  was  admitted  to  the 
conference  room.    Said  Mr.  Hamm: 

"I  dont  know  what  you  fellows  are  doing 
here  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  don't  Intend 
to  be  roped  Into  any  kind  of  an  Interview. 
Weren't  you  told  I  was  traveling  Incognito? 
I'm  going  to  lunch  " 

So — he  went  to  lunch. 

No  doubt  Mr  Hamm  Is  grievously  burdened 
With  many  worries  and  carea.   But  perhaps  on 


his  way  back  to  Washlufton  to  Join  other  In- 
dispensable men  who  rarely  leave  their  3,000- 
mlle-away  offices,  it  may  occur  to  him  that 
the  newsmen  also  have  a  Job  to  do. 

They  were  not  Interested  In  roping  Mr. 
Hamm  Into  anything.  They  only  wanted  to 
put  Into  the  public  press  some  word  from  a 
public  servant  with  resp>ect  to  the  progress 
he  is  making  In  solving  problems  of  deep 
concern  to  citizens  who  want  to  cooperate 

The  war  effort,  the  Office  of  Price  Admm- 
l.stration.  In  fact  official  Washington  itself  be- 
long to  the  people.  Mr  Hamm's  problems  are 
the  people's  problems.  And  his  parting  words 
to  a  reporter:  "I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you 
or  the  public"  do  not  sit  well  out  here 

He  may  find  that  the  public  will  have 
plenty  to  say  to  him. 


Danger  of  Executive  Lawmaking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  cf  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Merlo  Pusey  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  11,  1943: 

DA.NGER   OF  E.XECtTIVE   LAWM.AKl.NG 

(By  Merlo  Pusey) 
Afsistant  President  Byrnes  has  laid  down 
the  sensible  rule  that  we  must  all  serve.  In 
this  period  cf  total  war.  "where  we  are  best 
fitted  and  most  needed"  No  patriotic  citl- 
z^-n  can  take  exception  to  this  policy.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  Congress  has  put  no 
obligation  upon  the  citi/en  to  work  wherever 
he  may  be  a8.'lgned  by  Government  officials. 
The  strange  thing  about  Mr  Byrnes'  speech 
is  that  he  did  not  follow  it  up  with  an  appeal 
for  a  national  service  act. 

In  the  absence  of  any  request  for  legisla- 
tion Mr  Byrnes  leaves  the  Impression  that  he 
favors  Government  control  cf  manpower  by 
Executive  decree.  The  administration  has 
already  gone  too  far  in  regulating  our  lives 
by  administrative  orders  unsupported  by 
legislation.  The  most  flagrant  of  these  en- 
croachments up>on  the  legislative  power  Is  the 
order  of  the  War  Manpower  Commls.'lon 
directing  Its  regional  offices  to  take  control 
of  all  jrbs  in  32  areas  of  labor  scarcity  The 
War  Manpower  Commission  has  assumed  the 
right  to  tell  free  American  citizens  where  they 
must  work.  They  cannot  leave  Jobs  in  In- 
dustries classified  as  being  essential  without 
War  Manpower  Commission  permission.  If 
they  refuse  to  comply  with  these  edicts,  they 
will  be  fired  through  Government  pressure  on 
employers. 

Until  last  week  It  was  said  that  War  Man- 
power Commission  orders  had  no  teeth;  that 
they  were  not  undemocratic  because  no  pen- 
alties cculd  be  Inflicted  on  persons  refusing 
to  comply.  Now  penalties  have  been  added. 
Men  are  to  be  coerced  Into  obeying  War  Man- 
power Commission  orders  by  the  threat  of 
dismis.sal  from  their  Jobs.  If  a  man  is  of 
military  age,  his  penalty  for  failure  to  abide 
by  War  Manpower  Commission  orders  may  be 
Induction  Into  the  Army  regardless  of  how 
many  children  may  be  dependent  upon  him 
for  support  It  Is  also  hinted  that  rations 
may  be  withheld  to  bring  recalcitrant  workers 

Into  line. 

These  are  drastic  penalties.  They  could  be 
used  by  an  unscrupulous  administration  to 
enslave  the  people  in  time  of  emergency.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  suspicion  that  that  la 


the  Intention  of  President  Rooaevelt  or  the 
War  Manpower  CommUslon.  But  the  fact 
of  vital  Importance  Is  that  they  are  setting  a 
precedent  which  any  would-t>e  dictator  of 
the  future  could  use  to  smash  our  democratic 
system  to  smithereens. 

The  same  danger  would  not  arise  from  a 
national  service  law  enacted  by  Congress. 
Euch  an  act  could  be  surrounded  by  safe- 
guards and  limited  In  effect  to  the  duration 
of  the  war.  What  Is  really  alarming  about 
the  flood  of  directives  going  out  from  Wash- 
ington IS  the  assumption  of  executive  power 
over  the  lives  of  the  people  without  regard 
for  the  will  of  Congre.ss. 

My  search  for  the  source  of  power  which 
the  President  has  thus  tapped  for  the  flrbt 
time  in  American  history  has  bn  u^ht  two 
replies  from  Government  attorneys  First, 
they  say  that  the  President  is  acting  under 
the  Sfcond  War  Pcwirs  Act.  which  granted 
him  broad  control  over  "materials  and  fa- 
cilities" for  war  purposes  But  there  is  noth- 
ing m  the  act  giving  him  power  to  allocate 
workers,  unless  by  some  stretch  of  the  Imag- 
ination they  might  be  classified  as  mere  "fa- 
cilities or  materials  '  When  that  fact  Is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Government  at- 
torneys attempting  to  defend  this  grab  of 
power,  the  usual  reply  Is:  "Of  course,  the 
President  has  enormous  powers  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief" 

Now.  if  the  Commander  In  Chief  is  a.ssum- 
ing  that  he  has  authority,  without  a  stroke 
of  the  legislative  pen,  to  tell  civilians  where 
they  must  work,  cur  safeguards  to  liberty 
have  worn  very  thin  Indeed.  The  Constitu- 
tion gives  him  no  such  power,  either  by  ex- 
press statement  or  implication  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Rives  to  Congress  in  clear  and  un- 
mistakable language  the  power  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  "to  raise  and  support 
Armies  •  •  •  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  Navy,"  and  to  make  all  laws  that  shall  b« 
necessary  to  carry  those  powers  into  execu- 
tion. 

In  this  case  executive  agencies  hove  taken 
over  a  power  of  Congress  closely  affecting  the 
lives  of  the  people  without  even  suggesting 
that  appropriate  legislation  be  passed  In 
some  other  cases  emergency  powers  granted 
by  Congress  have  been  stretched  or  dis- 
torted by  administrative  interpretation.  The 
best  known  examples  are  the  $25,000  limita- 
tion on  salaries,  which  was  put  into  effect 
even  after  Congress  had  refused  to  approve 
It.  and  the  fixing  of  farm  prices  below  parity 
In  spite  of  specific  directions  to  the  contrary. 
If  this  executive  lawmaking  had  been  the 
only  alternative  to  disaster  in  battle  or  even 
a  domestic  catastrophe,  it  might  be  defended 
on  the  ground  that  in  time  of  great  national 
perU  all  laws  are  silent.  Last  September 
Mr  Roosevelt  laid  claim  to  extraordinary 
power  "to  take  mea.«ures  necessary  to  avert 
disaster  which  would  Interfere  with  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  "  But  not  one  of  these 
executive  encroachments  upon  the  legislative 
field  has  been  necessary  to  the  winning  of 
war 

Authority  to  set  up  manpower  prlorltiea 
or  the  enactment  of  a  national  service  law 
could  have  been  requested  months  ago  when 
labor  shortages  first  began  to  appear.  Evea 
now  legislation  will  doubtless  have  to  be 
enacted  to  eliminate  the  inequities  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission's  manpower  con- 
trols And  as  for  the  $25,000  salary  limit. 
It  effect  will  be  to  impede  the  war  effort 
by  depriving  the  Treasury  of  a  considerable 
sum  In  taxes. 

There  Ls  no  escape  from  the  ugly  fact  that 
the  administration  Is  unnecessarily  resorting 
to  undemocratic  means  to  put  some  of  Its 
policies  Intc  effect.  The  mere  fact  that  • 
policy  has  .'ome  connection  with  the  war 
does  not  give  license  for  administrators  to 
enforce  It  w  thout  legislative  sanction.  Ed- 
ward 8.  Corwln.  noted  authority  on  gov- 
ernmental powers,  once  aaked:  "Why  on 
earth  should  we  plan  on  making  a  holocauat 
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of  our  liberties  unless  and  until  we  have 
to?"  The  least  that  can  b«  asked  by  a 
seit-governlng  petple  is  that  their  piibllc 
arrvanta  keep  within  their  gphpre  of  author- 
ity BO  loiii?  aji  that  course  Involves  no  grave 
national  hazards 

I  mny  bf  a  jong  time  before  controls  now 
put  Into  effect  -an  hf  rcUnqulslied  In  the 
meantime  departure  from  detnocrntlc  meth- 
ods may  change  national  habits  and  fix 
precedents  that  will  alter  the  course  of  our 
hist'ry  Our  forthct  ming  victory  over 
fascism  will  be  sour  Indef-d  If  the  war  leaves 
us  with  a  lej?ary  of  exu'utive  lawmaking  to 
threaten  our  own  liberties 


Lease-Lend  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1943 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speakrr.  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Record. 
I  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  January  26.  1943: 

LEASE -LEND  RtPOilT 

The  reptirl  which  Edward  R  btettlnius.  Jr  . 
Lea.'-e-I^nd  Admlnlstr«tor.  has  suhmittod  to 
Congress  un  the  progress  of  his  pn  gram  tells 
a  siKniflcant  story  of  the  extent  to  \^hich 
Anjerlcan  power  is  making  It.self  felt  In  this 
world-wide  war 

Since  March  of  1941  we  have  shipped  war 
jiupplies  valu«d  at  fH  250  Ol 0.000  U)  our  alllcw. 
Moie  than  $7,000,000  000  of  the  total  went 
oversoas  in  1942  alone,  and  this  flow  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  which  btgan  a.s  a  mere  trukle 
la  1941,  will  swell  to  even  greater  propor- 
tions m  1943. 

Thl.s  Is  a  record  In  which  Americans  wtll 
may  take  pride,  for  It  demonstrates  that  our 
pledges  of  asftUstance  have  not  been  empty 
boa*ts.  Nor.  as  Mr  Stettuitus  properly  em- 
phasized, has  thus  iTeen  a  one-way  propisi- 
tion  Undoubtedly,  to  the  extent  Uiat  such 
tilings  can  be  meahuieil  m  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  we  have  sent  and  will  contiiuie  to 
send  more  to  our  alius  th:in  we  receive  in  re- 
turn. With  our  great  productive  plant,  free 
from  haras-^ment  of  bombings  and  other  at- 
tacks on  our  home  soil,  thus  is  as  It  should  be. 
But  the  matirial  compensation  which  has 
come  to  us  his  been  of  a  sub-stunti^il  char- 
acter As  the  L«a.-e-Lend  Admlni-stratur 
pointed  out.  we  have  .saved  mar.y  hundrfta 
of  mlliliMis  of  dollars  from  the  Allied  ship- 
ping space  wltli  which  we  have  btcn  supplied. 
from  food  and  services  furnished  our  troops 
on  foreign  soil,  and  Irom  aitual  war  equ.p- 
ment  turned  over  to  these  tr(><ip.s  and  to  this 
cuinitry.  Nor  is  this  all  To  seme  extent, 
at  least.  American  supplies  and  wiuipment, 
cr  British  g.vids  replaced  by  .^merlClUl  pnxl- 
ucts.  have  eiutbled  the  Russians  to  .stop  and 
then  hurl  back  the  German  armies 

In  this  process  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Axis  troopo  have  bion  killed  or  captured, 
and  It  is  aa  imdenlable  fact  that  every  enemy 
Foldier  killed  by  a  Ru  siaa  reduces  by  one 
the  strer.-rth  cf  the  fi  rce  that  our  own  Army 
ultimately  will  have  tn  face  This  means  a 
savins;  in  Amerlrr.n  Uvc!.  and,  while  there  is 
no  way  to  enter  that  form  of  compensation 
on  a  t>alance  sheet.  It  u  nonetheless  tangible 
and  real 

Th?  success  of  this  wartime  program  of 
n-.utual  exchange  of  goods  and  services  also 
h,i<  a  certain  signiflcance  for  the  post-war 
period.    It  wotild  b*  going  ttxj  far   probably. 


to  Btiggest  that  this  loose  sy.stem  of  barter, 
necessary  and  »u:ceasful  In  time  of  war, 
could  l>e  carried  over  Into  the  system  of  In- 
ternational organization  which  will  follow 
the  close  of  hostilities  But  It  does  tend  to 
demonstrate  that  a  feasible  alternative  can 
be  found  to  a  8y»:em  of  international  trade 
In  whUh  undue  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the 
role  of  money  aid  the  need  for  exclusive 
tariffs. 


Food  Production  in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  V  A5SA' ini-ms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  February  11.  1943 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REroRD.  I 
include  the  follon'ing  letter  from  the  New 
England  Council  to  council  directors, 
council  members,  and  executives  of  some 
1.300  commercial  and  Industrial  associa- 
tions in  New  England: 

New  ENiii.A.vn  Council. 
Bos.on.  Afa.i.s.,  February  3.  1943. 

May  I  addre.ss  t.  word  to  you.  as  a  member 
of  the  New  England  business  C(jmmunity  In 
bt-rialf  of  our  frUnd.  nelk;hbor,  arid  coworker 
In  the  war—the  New  England  farmer? 

Fnitn  nere  out  we  are  dependent,  not  only 
for  victory  but  for  survival,  up<.n  the  farmers 
of  New  England  and  the  rest  uf  the  ct)untry. 
Men  can't  fight,  sail  the  seas,  and  make  muni- 
tions without  food  and  plenty  of  it  Food 
Is  the  primary  slncw  ot  war  and  the  corner- 
stone of  civilian  mv)rale  For  the  Urst  time 
since  the  days  ot  the  Pilgrims  the  Amtricim 
people  are  c<  nfronted  with  dettnlte  and  seri- 
ous 1  Kxl  shortages  Uerman  !>ubmariiie.">  pre- 
vent us  from  drawing  on  other  countries;  we 
must  ^Tiiw  oursehes  all  we  are  to  have. 
Foodstuffs  are  a  product  (.1  the  boU  plus 
human  endeavor  Our  soil  reniains.  but  our 
manpower  immediately  available  tor  food 
pr  iduction  has  shrunk  enormously  Ju.st  when 
w«  need  It  most  Selective  Service  has  taki  ii 
Itt  qudtu  of  '■oung  farmers  and  farn^  workers; 
m  my  men  !iave  left  the  farm  to  build  ships, 
nwke  munitions,  or  engage  In  other  better- 
paid  wartime  Jobs  There  is  no  line  of  new 
iiK-n   -seeking  employment  at    the   farm   gate 

New  Eiiiiland  does  not  feed  lt.-eif,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  the  food  produced  on  our 
^u-ms  l.-ii't  important.  On  the  contrary  it 
lb  of  tremendous  importance — more  this  >eur 
than  ever  t>efore  We  produce  most  of  our 
Quid  milk— that  most  e^senllal  of  all  foods — 
nure  potatoes  than  we  eat,  at.d  enormous 
quantities  of  poultry,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables Liist  year,  with  diminishing  latwr 
suf  ply  and  other  difficulties,  the  New  England 
farmer  achieved  new  high  ret  ords  in  fo<-d 
piuductlon  Nmotctu  forty-two  was  an  ex- 
cept.onally   gocd  crrp  year 

This  year,  with  the  dcmnnds  of  Selective 
Si-rvlce  and  our  war  Intlustrics  approaching 
new  pe.iks,  he  is  being  asked  to  produce  even 
mere  than  la-st  year,  mi^re  milk,  more  poultry 
and  eggs,  more  potatoes,  more  fruits  and 
v{v:ctables. 

The  result  Is  that  today  our  frUnd  and 
neighbor  Is  a  worried  and  cverworktd  man. 
As  a  loyal  citizen,  he  Is  eager  to  do  his  full 
part,  yet  like  the  businessman,  he  hesitates 
U  make  new  commitment.s  until  lie  sees  h.iw 
hi?  is  going  to  fulfill  them.  No  mere  than 
yoti  and  I  dees  he  want  to  end  the  year  In 
the  pasltion  of  having  failed  tj  keep  his 
pomls*"  to  his  Government- -which  mtan5  to 
you  and  me.  and  to  the  men  of  the  fighting 
forces  and  their  allies. 


Frankly,  I  agree  with  the  council's  agricul- 
tural advisers  that  the  New  England  farmer 
can  t  do  all  that  Is  asked  of  him  unle^  he 
has  heli>— help  from  governmental  agencies, 
yes.  btit  al.'iti  help  from  his  friends  and  neigh- 
borrt   m   the  N'W  England  community.     The 
first  thing  he  needs  f re  m  the  rest  of  us  Is  a 
friendly  and  sympathetic   understanding;   of 
his  problem      The  farmer  Is,  relatively  speak- 
Irg.    a   small    busint.ssnian;    he    works    alone 
much.     He  has  no  dep.irtment  heads  report- 
ing to  him  every  morning,  he  de^jends  on  hi.-} 
radio  and  daily  newspaper  to  keep  In  touch 
with  the  world  beyond  his  fields      It  doesn't 
encourage  him  much  to  find  himself  accused 
therein  of  selfishly  trying  to  take  advantag-i 
cf  the  war  needs   through  hiKher  prices  for 
his  products      He  knows  that  his  costs— lalxr 
and  materials — are  up;  he  knows  he  cannot 
produce  at  wartime  costs  and  sell  for  peace- 
time prices  any  more  than  can  cur  manufac- 
turers     But.  to  far  as  he  can  see.  that  s  what 
the  rest  of  us  expect  him  to  do,  so  I  say,  let  s 
tell  him  right  away  that  we  do  agree  that  he 
Is  entitled  to  the  tnme  consideration   as  to 
price  that   Is  accorded   any   other   producer. 
But  let's  go  further      Suppose  each  of  us  en- 
deavors to  become  ijetter  acquainted  with  his 
Situation      We  can  do  more  reading  about  li:s 
problem,  but  we  shall  learn  more  by  talking 
with  our  farmer  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Let   us   open   our   business   meetings   to   tre 
farmer  by  Inviting  him  and  hl.i  spokesmen  to 
t-11  us  first  hand  what  he  Is  up  against  and 
how  we  can  help.     I  recommend  that  each 
one  of  us  who  Is  a  memoer  of  a  service  club 
or  a  chamber  of  commerce  see  to  It  that  the 
farmer  and  his  problem — which   Is  our  fotd 
pr' blem — be  on   their   programs  within   tf.e 
next  few  weeks.     Let  us  suggest  to  our  friends, 
the  newspaper  editors,  that   they  give  more 
spare  to  news  about  the  situation  In  the  farm 
areas  they  serve 

It  Is  time  to  let  the  farmer  and  the  farm 
worker  know  that  we  think  he  Is  making  a 
real  contribution  to  the  war  by  staying  en 
the  farm  Many  of  those  who  left  for  tr  e 
shipyards  and  munitions  plants  did  so  in  a 
mistaken  belief  that  In  that  way  they  weie 
contributing  more  to  the  war.  It  Is  wrong  U> 
believe  that  higher  wages  was  the  only  ihir  g 
that  look  these  men  off  the  farms;  mai  y 
thought  they  were  doinij  their  patriotic  du'y 
by  leaving  the  farm  The  Government  now 
sees  the  mistakes  that  were  made  and  Is 
trying  to  corr*K:t  them  I  would  suggest  a 
badge  for  every  food  producer.  Identlfyii.g 
him  (or  her)  as  a  war  worker.  And  how 
about  some  Army  and  Nav7  E  awards  fjr 
excellence  In  war  production? 

But  much  more  is  Mended.  The  farmor 
must  have  more  physical  help — more  men. 
women,  and  young  petpic  taking  the.r  plac?s 
beside  him  to  help  In  the  Job  of  working  the 
lar.d.  planting  the  crops,  gathering  the  har- 
vest, and  caring  for  the  cows,  pigs,  and  chick- 
ens. The  bu.=  lness  community  must  do  its 
part  In  making  farm  work  an  honored  form 
cf  w.Tr  work  It-  New  England  this  year 

The  official  agencKs,  State  and  Fedcril, 
must,  of  course,  make  the  plans  and  provide 
much  of  the  organization  needed  to  recru  t, 
train,  and  place  those  por.srns  wllllni^  ai  d 
able  to  work  on  New  E:. gland  farm.s  this 
year — whether  part  tiri»>.  all  summer,  or 
thr  lUghi  ut  the  year.  But  the  re^t  of  us  can 
help,  ri^ht  m  our  own  communities,  whh  h 
Is  exactly  the  place  the  farmer  has  the  right 
to  look  for  help  when  he  needs  It. 

It  Is  pt.sltively  necessary  that  we  bestir  cur- 
selves  In  this  matter.  Just  as  much  as  in  any 
other  matter  related  to  the  war.  We  mist 
talk  about  It.  and  get  others  to  see  that  if 
the  New  England  farmer  does  not  get  t  le 
help  he  needs  fcls  production  w.ll  fall  If 
that  occurs,  seme  of  us  will  knew  hua;  r, 
for  It  Is  certnin  that  our  armed  forces  rid 
those  of  our  alhes  will  get  what  they  require, 
and  the  rest  of  U£  mtut  get  aioog  on  what  is 
left. 


The  national  and  International  food  supply 
situations  are  serious  beyond  the  realization 
Of  the  public  Much  depends,  of  course,  on 
Federal  policy  and  action  But  before  we  give 
too  much  attention  to  affairs  In  Washington. 
let  us  determine  that  so  far  as  New  England 
Is  concerned  our  farmers  are  going  to  have 
cur  understanding,  our  cooperation,  and  our 
help.  May  I  count  on  you  to  lend  a  hand? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prtsidcnr. 


Why  We  Are  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  L.  McCLELUN 

OK    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  a  former 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Slate  of  Arkansas,  and  now  executive 
manager  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Association,  to  the  first  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  held  at  St.  Lou;s, 
Mo.,  on  January  19.  1943.  I  havi  ascer- 
tained from  the  Public  Printer  that  the 
cost  of  printing  the  address  in  the  Record 
will  be  $105. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fcllcws: 

Mr.  Pres.dent  members  of  the  board,  su- 
perintendents, managers,  direct<,rs,  ofScials 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
other  dislingu  .shed  guests,  and  Iriends;  We 
hesitated  about  having  this  convention,  fear- 
ing that  you  wouldn't  come      [Laughter  | 

You  are  here 

We  were  awfully  sorry  to  have  to  move  you 
from  that  other  room.  We  had  thought, 
surely,  a  ro<jm  of  850  capacity  would  hold 
you.     Seme  thought  it  would  be  too  large 

Friends.  I  am  happj  Indeed  to  be  here  with 
you.  I  am  happy  that  you  have  Journeyed  the 
long  distances  that  you  have  come  to  be  here. 
I  hope  that  before  this  convention  Is  over  I 
may  have  .he  privilege  of  shaking  hands  'vith 
every  one  of  you.  and  I  want  you  to  make  a 
special  effoit  to  shake  hands  with  Just  a^ 
many  members  ol  your  natloiial  board  as  pos- 
friblc  I  doubt  If  in  all  America  there  Is  any 
board  cf  directors  representing  a  great  mas.s 
cf  the  American  people  that  contains  a  more 
distinguished  list  of  men,  men  outstanding 
In  their  field,  than  does  your  board  Meet 
them,  know  them;  they  want  to  know  you 

We  are  here  this  morning.  In  the  midst  of 
a  great  cri.sis.  to  do  a  great  Job  for  the  war 
effort,  for  our  people  whom  we  represent. 
We  are  here  because  a  set  (;f  circumstances 
made  it  absolutely  inevitable  that  thLs  or- 
ganization come  irto  being,  and  that  this 
meeting  be  held  if  we  are  to  carry  on  to  do 
the  maximum  that  we  are  capable  of  doing 
for  the  war  etfcrt — if  we  are  to  carry  on 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  great  mass  of 
humanity  in  America  who  have  been  relegated 
to  the  lower  cnetMrd  m  the  income  groups 
because  cur  enemies  are  at  the  front  door. 
are  at  the  back  door,  are  striking  us  from 
all  s  dps.  determined  that  this  effort  of  ours 
shall  perish  Ircm  the  earth.  And  we  are 
determined  It  shall  not. 

You  know  the  story  even  better  than  I. 
Only  7  years  ago.  a  bare  10  percent  of  the 


farm  houses  of  this  country  were  electrified. 
You  set  to  work  and  today  you  have  electri- 
fied. In  7  years,  29  percent  more  of  the  farm 
homes  of  this  country,  and  we  still  have  an- 
other 60  percent  to  go 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  struggle  Even 
when  the  first  bills  were  up.  the  enemy  was 
there,  seeing  to  it  that  certain  resinctior.s 
were  placed  upon  you.  to  cause  you  to  fall 
In  this  .-ffort  The  Power  Trust  of  this  coun- 
try had  not  gone  into  the  rural  area^,  didn  t 
want  to;  In  30  years  It  had  barely  touched 
you.  but  that  Power  Tru't  wa;  at  the  dcors  of 
the  Congress  demanding  that  there  be  written 
into  your  law  a  restriction  that  you  ci  u!d 
serve  no  town  of  more  than  1,600  people  It 
was  necessary  to  put  It  In,  in  order  to  ret  th" 
bill  passed,  because  they  said.  "We  will  kill 
It  if  y(  u  don't;   It  won't  work  If  ycu  do  " 

It  was  put  In.  Then  another  restriction 
wa-s  placed  In  It,  that  you  f>h(juld  amortize 
your  loans  In  25  years,  and  they  said.  "That 
isn't  possible  It  wouldn't  even  be  possible 
for  us  ■' 

Certainly  not,  with  all  their  ^raft.  They 
did  not  anticipate  we  would  operate  wlthcut 
it.  because  they  thought  graft  w;is  a  part  cf 
tlie  utility  business.     | Applau.se  | 

Th  'U  they  saw  to  It  there  was  placed  in 
that  bill  a  set-up  that  would  exact  of  yt  u 
an  interest  rate  far  beyond  reason,  if  you  were 
going  to  be  financed  as  it  was  provided  you 
should  be  financed.  Beginning  then,  and  on 
down  until  today,  you  have  had  constant  diffi- 
culty with  appropriations.  The  utility  1(  b'ljy, 
growing  year  by  year,  was  alway.s  there,  fight- 
ing.    "Cut  down  those  apprcpriatlons" 

They  luver  permitted  you  to  get  into  two 
other  phases  of  the  utility  indu.stry.  from 
v.hich  they  have  made  fabulous  sxim.>— trans- 
mission of  electricity  and  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. They  kept  you  out  of  those  fields  and 
have  kept  you  out  almost  100  percent  until 
this  day. 

When  the  war  ctme  along  you  were  operat- 
ing in  the  rural  areas,  not  th(y  Yet  they 
came  in  to  say  that,  even  though  the  war 
plants  were  going  to  be  located,  lor  the  most 
part.  In  the  rural  areas  outside  the  cities,  you 
should  not  participate  in  the  war  program. 
They  placed  their  men  In  high  places  In  the 
Government.  They  managed  to  do  it  In  this 
administration  as  they  have  done  in  practi- 
cally all  the  administrations  of  the  past. 
They  tore  down  your  lines  in  the  country, 
built  the  w^r  plants,  contracttd  with  the 
utilities  to  build  other  lines  from  the  cities 
out  to  those  plants  to  supply  the  power,  with 
the  net  result  that  ycu  were  serving  less  and 
less  farms  every  day. 

Tlicn  they  froze  those  materials  that  came 
out  of  the  areas  where  the  war  plants  were 
placed,  and  you  were  not  permitted  to  use 
them  to  connect  other  farms 

RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION     ADMINISTRATION    CO -OPS 
DENIED    POWER    CONTRACTS 

Who  was  doing  It?  The  P_wer  Trust  moguls 
tn  Government  agencies,  sent  down  princi- 
pally from  New  York  to  do  a  Job  for  their 
companies.  May  I  give  you  two  or  three  ex- 
amples? Some  of  you  here  know  about  these 
instances: 

Camp  Gruber  was  located  In  the  Cookson 
Hills  of  eastern  Oklahoma.  Tliere  was  no 
power  in  that  area.  It  had  to  come  from  the 
Grand  River  Dam  The  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  public  works  set-up  down 
there  ofTered  to  supply  the  priwer  at  5.2  mills. 
The  contiact  va*  given  to  the  Oklahoma  Ga* 
4-  Electric  Co.  lOr  10  8  mills,  more  than  double 
what  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion Federal  works  offered  to  furnish  It  for. 
And  the  taxpayers  caught  it  in  the  neck,  if 
you  will  pardon  my  slang,  to  the  tune  of  about 
$124,000  a  year. 

Here  In  the  State  of  Missouri,  down  here  at 
Neosho.  Camp  Crowder  was  located  out  In  an 
area  where  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration system   was  operating.     They  tore 


down  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion lines;  tore  down  the  transmlMlon  line 
that  went  out  from  the  cooperative  Into  Camp 
Crowder  They  denied  that  cooperative  the 
right  to  furni.sh  the  power,  though  It  offered 
to.  and  turned  around  and  gave  the  contrai  t 
to  Empire  District  at  a  far  higher  pr.ce  than 
the  cooperative  uflered  It  for 

Down  In  Texas  there  was  a  contract  let  to 
bui:d  several  mlle.s  of  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  transmission  line — the  Brazos 
project  The  contractor  went  to  Chile  and 
got  his  copper  before  the  war  was  on  He 
brought  that  Chilean  copper  there  and  laid 
it  cut  on  the  Texas  plains,  wliere  you  could 
see  It.  of  course,  from  the  highway 

Up  In  Washington  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  moguls  in  the  Power  Dulslon  ol  Office 
of  Production  ManaRement  and  War  Pioduc- 
tion  Beard  denied  Brazos  the  right  to  use  the 
copper  to  build  the  lines  The  Texas  Fower 
&  Light  Co.  operates  in  all  that  territory  and 
it  IS  a  subsidiary  of  Electric  Bond  *  8h«rf. 
and  while  they  were  belUR  denied  the  right 
to  string  that  copper  Electric  Bond  &  Shaie 
photographers  photographed  that  copper. 

A  gentleman  of  the  Congress  made  a  speech 
Ebcut  It  at  5  o'clock  one  afternoon  Simul- 
taneously, the  next  morning,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  these  pictures,  though  they 
had  not  been  syndicated— they  had  not  been 
sent  cut  by  any  central  news  agency  to  far 
a.s  we  were  able  to  tell— rhowed  up  In  the 
papers  from  coa«t  to  coast.  The  electric  utili- 
ties systems  had  l>een  at  work,  libeling  the 
Ruraf  Electrification  Admlnlslratlen  "Rural 
Electrification  Adm-.nistratlon  Hoardlrg  Cof- 
per"  was  the  caption  placed  on  them,  thouch 
the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnistratlcn  could 
not  hoard  copper.  It  belonged  to  the  con- 
tractor 

But  that  Is  Just  merely  another  example  of 
what  they  hhve  been  doing  to  us.  New,  how 
dr  they  do  It? 

We  went  down  'o  see  the  first  head  of  the 
power  xet-up  In  the  old  Office  of  Production 
Management  Who  did  he  turn  out  to  be? 
C  W  Kellogg,  head  of  Edlaon  Electric  Insti- 
tute, and  EdlPf  n  Electric  Institute  Is,  as  you 
know,  the  national  organization  of  the  eight 
big  holding  companies  and  of  many  utilities 
not  owned  by  the  holding  companies  H« 
brought  In  these  dollar-a-year  men.  about  20 
of  them  m  the  beginning,  all  from  Electric 
Bond  f:  Share  and  the  other  big  com- 
panies They  were  the  ones  who  greeted  you. 
Tlie.*^  war  ccn'racts  were  being  made  by 
Col.  John  C  Damcn.  In  charge  of  power  In 
the  War  Department,  and  chairman  of  the 
Army-Na\7  Murlvlon  Board  He  was  the 
same  Col.  John  C  Damon  who  was  placed 
part-ally  In  charge  of  power  during  the  otlier 
World  War.  and  Col  John  C  Damon.  It  de- 
veloped, had  spent  most  of  his  mature  life- 
time working  for  Eloctnc  Bond  &  Share, 
and  Its  subsidiaries,  and  he  even— well  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  this  rtory: 

Through  a  little  slip  of  the  tongue  on  a 
Christmas  night.  Colonel  Damon  let  It  be 
known  to  some  of  his  friends,  "They  may  get 
me;  I  own  stock  in  the  Utah  Power  Si  Light 
Co.."  also  a  subsidiary  of  Electric  Bond  fc 
Share  I  dug  Into  the  record  aiid  found  that, 
sure  enough,  he  did. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  situation  we  have  been 
having  to  face  In  Washington. 

Colonel  Damon  has  now  been  relieved  of  his 
duties. 

THE  MATERIALS  SITLATION 

The  War  Production  Board,  on  July  21. 
clamped  down  upem  you  that  P  46.  whlcli 
stopped  you  from  using  any  of  the  materia l» 
you  had  on  band  lo  connect  other  farma  to 
increase  farm  pre«ductjon. 

You  and  I  know  that  food,  aa  much  a« 
any  other  one  factor.  wUl  win  this  war.  We 
sent  out  to  you.  in  an  effort  to  determine 
what  materlala  you  had  on  hand.  •  qae«tloD- 
nalre.  and  we  aaked  you  In  that  question- 
naire—and  I   want   to   thank   you   now   for 
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returning  It  bo  well  fillet?  out;  It  hrlpt-d 
Immensely  "How  much  could  these  farms 
you  would  electrify  Increase  their  produc- 
tion of  food?"  Your  Composite  answer,  "23  7 
percent  ' 

Even  if  It  were  only  10  percent,  surely  the 
use  of  tho«e  materials  lying  idle,  put  to  work, 
wtiuld  have  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
war  effort,  and  yet  the  very  8|i?ency  that  whs 
set  up  for  the  purp<>«e  of  Increasiii^  war 
prixluctmn  — the  War  Production  Board — so 
far  as  you  "tre  concerned  and  so  far  as  food 
wa.^  concerned,  whether  Intentional  or  not. 
had  turned  Itself  Into  a  war  'Teductlon'" 
board 

SAriTT     PKOCRAM 

You  were  having  other  strug^'Ies  Ycu  d,U 
not  have  a  Nation-wide  safety  program  You 
were  losing  people  Pmm  1939  until  1942. 
Inclusive,  you  lost  175  people  killed  on  your 
systems  The  rate  was  entirely  too  high,  and 
yet  you  could  do  nothing  about  )t.  for  no 
one  system  was  inrK*-  enough  to  Inaugurate 
a  vast  safety  program,  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  dirt  not  then,  and 
does  not  today,  have  the  money  to  do  It. 

You  were  caught  again  on  insurance. 
Most  Industrial  Insurance  carries  a  safety 
pri>gram  with  it.  but  because  you  were  pur- 
chasing your  Insurance  In  small  lota  fr(<m 
local  companies,  no  one  of  which  has  enough 
of  It  to  justify  InnUKUrating  a  safety  pio- 
gram.  you  had  no  ln.<uruiue  safety  program. 
You  had  high  Insurance  rates,  and  your 
rates  were  g^  ii.g  higher 

Kurthrrniore.  you  were  never  able  to  get 
line  insurance 

1  have  Ju  .t  finished  reading  an  authority 
on  insurance  in  which  this  striking  example 
was  used 

"If  I  had  one  ship  at  fea.  I  would  h;!Vc  to 
Insure  that  ship  It  might  get  destroyed, 
and  I  wi  uld  be  ruined  If  I  had  e'ghteen 
ehtp.s  at  soit.  I  pcrh:'.ps  would  not  insure  any 
of  them,  bt^aiu**  If  one  "hould  get  destroyed, 
the  olher  17  cou.'d  nbcorb  the  l06S  "     And  i*o 

It   is  Wltll  >oU 

Any  one  cf  you  cannot  carry  your  own  in- 
surance All  of  you  topether  could  do  it,  and 
at  a  tremendous  saving  over  the  years,  we 
tiiink 

It  18  reported  to  us  that  one  man  In  the 
House  and  two  men  In  the  Senate  have 
stated  publicly  with  in  the  past  few  monlh.s 
th.tt  the  Rural  Elfctriflcaticn  Administration 
atiould  be   virtually   liquidated 

Tlie  Power  Tnj-t  cHmpaign  Is  on  In  W.'.sh- 
lngtc:n  now.  to  liquidate  the  Rural  Elettnflfa- 
tion  Admir.lstrMt ion  and,  of  course,  to  liqui- 
date you.   if  they  can 

THEN    CAME    THE    NATIONAL 

Now.  nil  of  that  comprises  the  reasons  for 
the  formation  of  the  NatK)nal  Rural  EJfCiric 
CcKiperative  A.-5()Ciation  Co-op  leaders  Irom 
ycur  ranks  who  h.ippcned  t<i  be  in  Washing- 
ton at  one  of  thrso  fights  decided  thft  if  a 
national  a.'^soo nation  w.is  ever  to  be  org!tnize<l. 
Bs  you  had  talked  so  lon^.  chey  had  Just  as 
well  start  There  h;id  betn  much  clamiir 
amonij  you  fo  siich  an  organl?atif,n  ihcre 
had  been  clamor  for  It  from  your  friend.*  in 
Congress  and  everybody  n^cognized  the  imn.c- 
dlate  need  for  It  \ 

Did  nc  t  every  ether  cla^s  of  cooperatives 
In  the  lani.  and  every  other  class  cf  anything 
else  so  widespread  have  its  own  national  or- 
ganiz.ition? 

I  will  not  go  Into  rietiUl  telllnp  you  how 
It  was  set  up  why  certain  things  were  done 
I  am  convinced  thu  every  move  tnat  waa 
made  was  done  In  the  intere-^t  of  you  and  the 
pe<  pie  whom  you  represent,  and  I  think  as 
good  a  Job  was  di'iie  as  could  possibly  have 
been  done  1  think  a  miraculous  Job  was 
done  In  these  short  months  that  have  gone 
by  s:nce  th.s  orwanizaion  was  incorporated 
In  the  city  of  Washington  It  has  become 
•   major   national  orsaniKation. 

Until  Us(  eight.  429  of  the  cooperatives  of 
this  country  bad  paid  theli  dues  siuce  March, 


and  you  saw  the  applications  coming  in  here 
this  morning  They  are  coming  m  day  by 
day.  This  organization,  so  far  as  you  are 
<oneerned.  Is  comparable  to  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute,  which  represents  the  big  hold- 
ing companies  and  other  utilities  (applau»«|, 
the  difference  Ijelng  that  your  pecple  back 
home  will  fight  ft)r  you  and  this  crganira- 
t.oii  Who  ever  heard  of  a  customer  of  a 
private  utility  fighting  for   that  utility? 

We  have  many  things  to  do  We  must 
work  rapidly  There  is  the  Rankin  bill,  rein- 
troduced the  other  day.  to  eliminate  that  re- 
striction of  1.500,  to  provide  a  better  Intere'^t 
rate,  and  for  a  50-year  amortization  period 
Wf  mu.'t  put  on  a  campaign  ihrounh  you. 
I'.nd  we  mu-t  depend  upon  you  Contact 
your  Conirressrnen  and  Senators  Advise 
Th»>m  of  what  It  means  Congreai  Is  the 
g:»'ate«-t  governing  body  of  free  repre?^enta- 
tives  on  earth  and  If  we  can  get  them  the 
story  I  have  nc  fear  of  the  rerult 

We  can  do  It  We  can  operr.te  Just  like  the 
other  great  farm  organizations  operate  We 
can  let  the  Congress  know  thiough  letters, 
telegrams,  perwinal  contact  what  our  pro- 
gram.s  are  If  our  requests  aren't  right,  we 
cannot  expect  to  sell  them  If  tht-y  are  rit;ht, 
we  can  expect  to  sell  them,  and  we  must  sell 
th^m 

Here  Is  a  little  thing  we  h«d  p<imelhing  to 
do  with,  not  long  ago  the  Norrls  amendment 
to  the  price  control  bill  Senator  Norrls  arose 
In  the  Senate  and  propo.sed  an  amendment 
providing  that  before  any  utility  could  ra-'e 
I'.s  pr;cf>  of  electricity  to  yoti  or  anybody  else. 
It  mu- 1  have  tre  consent  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stt.tes  T\\e  amendment  came 
over  to  the  House,  went  to  conference  7  he 
House  conferees  were  not  favorable  We 
went  to  them  and  gave  them  the  story  from 
your  viewpoint  How  much  we  had  to  do 
with  It  I  don't  ki'cw.  but  they  compromi?^ed 
and  It  was  not  all  lost  It  wa.«>  tlnally  pro- 
vided that  no  -ate  could  be  rn!.«ied  without 
the  Offlce  of  Price  Adinlnlstration  beinc  per- 
mitted to  Inter'  ene  on  hiiv  hPiring  thereon. 

The  p.sycholfvlcal  efftnt  that  the  Norrls 
amendment  created  wa^i  good,  because  they 
are  not  coming  In  new  as  they  were.  a.*^king 
to  raise  tho.se  rites  Of  course,  most  of  the 
war  contracts  are  gone  There  have  been  a 
few  contract.s  In  recent  months  that  the  na- 
tional as8.iclatlon  ha.s  helped  the  local  cooper- 
atives with.  I  think  Tliey  have  gotten  a 
few.  and  tiday  you  are  pervlng  war  industries. 
nlr  beacons,  iind  Army  camps  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific 

We  are  working  on  an  Insurance  program 
for  you,  an  Insurance  piogram  that  will  en- 
able us  to  cut  d  wn  the  Iosb  of  life,  that  will 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  Injuries,  that  will 
enable  us  to  give  vou  a  great  safety  program, 
U'timately.  to  leduce  your  rate*;  an  Insur- 
ance proeram  tliat  will  embody,  we  hope,  line 
Insurance 

Companies  have  alre.idy  been  Incorporated 
We  will  hear  more  atMut  that  later  on  In 
this  proRram. 

There  have  been  and  there  will  be  protests 
againbt  our  getting  Into  the  insurance  bu.«i- 
ness  The  protests  are  being  inspired  by  the 
Power  Triist  I  would  remind  these  obJ»-ctcrs 
( 1 »  that  ycu  are  private  and  Independent  cor- 
porations; (2)  that  you  are  not  and  never 
have  been  8Ubfi!di/ed  by  the  Oovernment; 
and  (3t  that  so  long  as  the  Oovernment  loan 
l.s  protected  wl"  at  you  do  about  your  own 
Insurance  Is  no  concern  of  anybody.  In  or  out 
of  the  Oovcrnrr.ent 

THE  11E\1S£D  P    4  6C 

We  took  thosr  questionnaires  you  sent  In 
We  totaled  the  flgurts  We  averaged  them 
Several  memtx-rs-  of  the  national  board  and  I 
took  them  over  to  see  Donald  Nelson  We  had 
been  plugging  on  It  a  long  time  with  Ibe 
Power  UlvL-icn 

Officials  of  the  Rural  Electrlficaticn  Associa- 
tion have  been  helping  us  on  the  priorities, 
partlcul.irly  Mr  Slatter>',  Mr  Craig,  and  Mr. 
Nicholson.     Mr.   Mlcholaon   had    been   wont- 


ing hard  on  the  problem  In  Washington. 
We  Just  weren't  able  to  crack  the  Ice  u  itll 
we  went  to  Donald  Nelson  himself,  and  s  ild. 
"Mr  Nelson,  do  you  think  these  materials 
should  lie  Idle  here  when  they  could  be  in- 
creasing the  food  production?  We  want  /ou 
to  hear  cur  story  " 

He  heard  our  stcry.  and  he  told  us  then 
and  there.  I  am  going  to  give  ycu  the  right 
to  use  materials  that  you  have  In  stock  to 
connect  those  farms"     | Applause.] 

We  know  that  he  had  been  at  work  on  the 
problem  and  that  he  took  It  up  with  the 
Power  DlViilor  at  once  Tlien  came  the  Re- 
vised P  46  Ycu  win  receive  the  new  in  er- 
pretatlons  on  that  before  ycu  leave  here 

We  were  very  happy  ab>.ui  It  We  thcujht 
we  could  connect  at  least  20.000  memlx-rs  m- 
medlately.  Maybe  we  can.  I  am  still  hope- 
ful, but  the  new  Power  Division  Interprt  ta- 
tions  begin  to  look  eXLeeding'.y  severe 

Now,  we  have  some  friends  In  the  Power 
Division,  rather,  they  are  friend,  of  every- 
body I  think  they  are  sincerely  with  u;  at 
heart,  but  someway,  somehow,  we  never  ti  em 
to  get  wh.it  we  think  the  fanners  should  have. 
We  were  talking  with  Herbv  rt  Marks,  the  head 
of  the  Power  DivU-lon.  at.  hour  bt  fi  re  we  went 
Into  thus  meeting,  trying  to  work  out  a  further 
Interpretation  of  one  of  the  provisions 

You  are  making  as  great  a  contrlbuiioi  to 
the  war  effort  as  any  olher  group  of  ii  dl- 
vidu  ils,  either  at  home  or  In  the  factories, 
or  on  the  battlefield  lApplaure]  Last  yi  ar. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  almo't  one  peron 
from  every  farm,  en  an  average,  had  gone 
either  Into  the  armed  forces  or  into  he 
factories,  or  at  lean  had  gone  awuy  f r  im 
the  farm:  In  spite  of  that  fact,  though  It 
existed  for  the  12  months  of  1942,  your  fi'<,d 
production  in  America  was  the  greattst  In 
any  year  of  our  history  How  cou'.d  It  h  ive 
been  p<.)ssiblc?      (Applriufe  | 

It  could  never  have  hap{)ened  had  th  ise 
electric  motors  not  been  puir.p.ng  the  wat^r; 
had  they  not  been  grinding  the  feed,  saw  ng 
the  wood,  lighting  the  barns  and  the  chicken 
houses,  healing  the  brooders  washing  the 
clothes,  milking  the  cows,  refrigerating  the 
foods,  and  doing  the  many,  many  other  sev- 
Ices  which  this  greatest  of  man's  servants 
performr  so  magnificently  on  the  farm 

Whether  you  shall  be  permitted  Ki  Cf  n- 
tinue  and  to  mi:ke  pro«?ress  In  that  vital 
contribution  Is  partially  a  decision  f<ir  ycu 
to  make  If  you  continue  In  the  fight,  you 
Will  get  there  The  American  farmer  1  as 
Won  several  of  our  wars  He  went  Into  a 
first-rate  war  with  the  old  squirrel  rirle, 
fought  against  the  trained  and  professional 
Hessians,  and  wrn  his  battles  The  Ameri- 
can farmer,  down  through  the  ages  of  t  ur 
history,  down  throuijh  the  years  o!  his  sin  g- 
ple.  has  always  t»een  the  foundation  cf  de- 
mocracy He  has  always  been  out  there  and 
"over  there'  In  the  front  lines,  loyal  to  the 
bitter  end      He  is  there  today 

Tou  are  not  atklng  for  something  tor 
yourselves  In  this  crisis  You  are  asking 
for  the  right  to  prtxJure  the  fo<,d  to  feed  ytur 
sons  at   the  battle  front       (Applause  | 

You  who  are  here  from  the  cooperatives 
find  who  have  not  Joined  this  national  a.sfo- 
ciation  can  take  back  t<j  ycur  boards,  or  yrur 
t-oard  members  can  take  back  to  the  oiler 
members  of  your  boards,  what  you  have  .'een 
and  heard  I  am  happy  to  tell  ycu  that  I 
think  we  ht-ve  for  you  on**  of  the  most  out- 
standing programs  I  have  ever  seen  written 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper  Perhaps  not  In  ill 
the  history  of  St  ly^uls  has  there  been  i-s- 
sembled  here  as  disiinpu;sh« d  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals as  yov  will  hear,  except  perhaps 
at  political  ccnventu  ns 

I  see  some  cf  your  United  States  Senators 
in  the  audience  Ycu  will  hear  them  Ydu 
will  hear  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  You  will 
hear  the  one  and  only  Senator  Norrls  to- 
night Every  powtr  agency  Is  represented 
here— Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Bom  e- 
Tiile.  Federal  Workd,  and  all  the  others.     The 
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Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
Is  here  Eugene  Casey  of  the  White  House 
is  here  and  will  bring  his  own  and  a  message 
from  President  Roosevelt.  There  will  be 
messages  from  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  hope  you  will 
attend  all  the  meetings.  We  need  you.  We 
need  your  help  Let's  go  on  with  this  con- 
vention, and  come  out  of  this  convention 
determined  that  we  shall  electrify  every  farm 
home  in  Anierxa,  and  give  it  1-cent  elec- 
tricity     It  can  be  done! 

All  of  this  IS  why  we  are  here!  [Applause  J 
Let's  determine  that  we  of  the  electric  co- 
operatives shall  set  the  example  for  America 
and  for  the  rural  communities  everywhere. 
Indeed  you  have  already  lifted  one-third  of 
the  American  farm  homes  out  of  the  dark 
ages  and  set  thern  down  into  the  twentieth 
century 

United  as  we  are.  pioneering  a  righteous 
cau5e.  struggling  as  we  are.  to  do  a  great 
work,  under  God  we  shall  carry  on  and  we 
shall  proceed  to  transform  Edwin  Markham's 
"Man  With  the  Hoe"  Into  proud  soldiers  of 
the  soil;  men  who  will  give  us  victory  In  war; 
people  who  will  give  us  a  greater,  a  more 
abundant  life  in  the  peace  that  is  to  follow: 
giant  citadels  of  democracy,  firm  ac  the  rock 
of  ages.     (Applause.) 


Conditions  Affecting  the  Price  of  Copper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdajj.  February  11,  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

Whereas  the  War  Production  Board,  the 
War  Labor  Board,  and  the  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  have  found  it  necessary 
to  take  Jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  pro- 
duction and  price  of  all  strategic  metals 
during  the  emergency;  and 

Whereas  practically  all  of  the  copper  pro- 
duced in  Montana  iias  a  fixed  price  of  12 
cents  per  pound  us  compared  to  a  price  of 
17  cents  per  pound  In  many  other  areas,  and 
this  price  is  strongly  contended  to  be  not 
conducive  to  a  fair  and  equitable  profit  for 
labor  under  war  conditions:   and 

Whereas  the  bulk  of  the  copper  ore  \n 
Montana  is  very  high  In  war  material  con- 
tent, but  at  the  same  time  lew  In  the  per- 
cent of  ccpper  in  the  ere;  and 

Furthermore,  the  copper  mhie.s  In  Mon- 
tana, particularly  in  the  Butte  district,  are 
of  great  depth,  and  necessitate  very  exten- 
sive equipment  for  hoisting  of  ore.  pumping 
water  and  ventilation,  with  a  marked  in- 
crease in  labor  and  power  cotts  of  cperaticn; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Montana  is  at  the 
ttp  of  the  litt  ill  furnishing  manpower  to 
the  armed  forces  and  the  citi-jens  of  the 
State  in  general  are  in  the  forerank  in  the 
purchase  of  War  bonds  and  stamps  Man- 
agement and  labor  are  striving  earnestly  and 
hard  to  piiduce  the  strategic  metals  for  our 
fighting  men  at  the  fronts:  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Twenty-eighth  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, hereby  respectfully  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  War 
Production  B<jstd  the  War  Labor  Board,  and 
tlie   Director   ol    Economic   Subilizatiun,    to 


review  and  reconsider  the  conditions  respect- 
ing wages,  working  conditions,  and  cotsts  of 
production  of  copper  In  Montana,  particu- 
larly in  the  Butte  district,  to  the  effect  that 
a  speedy  and  Just  arrangement  in  the  price 
of  copper  be  made  immediately;  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  this  memorial  be  entered 
on  the  Journals  of  both  houses,  and  that  a 
copy  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  James  P,  Byrnes.  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Stabilization;  the  War 
Production  Board;  the  War  Labor  Board: 
the  Hunorable  Prances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor;  the  Honorable  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
and  the  Honorable  James  E.  Murray,  United 
Stales  Senators  from  Montana;  and  to  the 
Honorable  James  F.  O'Connor  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Mansfield,  Congressmen  from  ) 
Montana. 


Regulation  of  Labor  Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thirsday.  February  11,  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  I 
delivered  on  America's  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air  on  February  4,  1943.  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  should  be  legislation 
for  the  regulation  of  labor  unions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord, 
as  follows: 

The  economic  and  political  power  of  labor 
organizations  has  Increased  phenomenally 
In  the  past  10  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  decade,  the  bargaining  pov.er  of  unions 
often  was  below  that  of  employers.  Today 
that  situation  Is  corrected  and  often  reversed. 

Three  factors,  all  flowing  directly  from 
government,  are  responsible  for  this  great 
change.  One  is  the  number  of  statutes  pro- 
tecting and  strengthening  labor  organiza- 
tions enacted  by  Congress  during  the  decade. 
A  second  Is  the  administration  of  those  stat- 
utes by  executive  agencies  friendly  to  labor 
organizations  and  In  some  Instances  dis- 
tinctly unfriendly  to  employers.  A  third  la 
the  tremendous  growth  In  employment  and 
union  membership  growing  out  of  the  war. 
with  the  Oovernment  paying  the  bill  and 
the  unions  exploiting  to  the  full  the  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion. 

The  public  is  concerned,  and  rightly  so, 
that  this  tremendously  increased  economic 
j;nd  political  power  of  labor  organizations 
shall  not  be  abused.  It  is  demanding  regu- 
latory legislation  to  protect  both  the  public 
and  individual  workmen  against  such  abuse. 

It  IS  possible  that  labor  leaders,  by  virtue 
of  tiieir  political  power,  can  block  sound 
regulatory  legislation  written  by  sincere 
iriends  of  their  movement  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  If  they  do,  a  succeeding 
and  le.ss  friendly  Congress  is  likely  to  pa.ss 
drastic  restrictive  legislation  written  by  foes 
of  the  labor  movement  American  business 
fought  ne-eded  regulatory  legislation 
throughout  the  first  two  decades  of  this 
century,  end  its  reward  was  restrictive  legis- 
lation, written  and  adm.inlstered  by  men 
hostile  to  business  The  same  thing  can 
happen    to   labor   organizations. 

Eventually.  I  believe  we  should  have  a 
complete  code  of  lal>or  relations,  aimed  at 
substituting  the  bargaining  Uble  for  strikes 
and  lockouu  in  settling  labor  disputes. 
But  I  do  not  believe  tiiat  Jub  thould  be  at- 


tempted In  the  midst  of  war.  However,  three 
types  of  labor  legislation  should  be  passed 
now.  both  to  restore  confldence  cf  the  peo- 
ple In  the  Impartiality  of  their  Oovernment. 
and  to  protect  Individual  workmen. 

1,  Labor  organizations  should  be  made  sub- 
ject to  an tl -racketeering  and  anti-trust  laws. 
Re-^ent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  In  effect, 
give  labor  unions  the  right  to  violate  t>oth 
of  these  criminal  statutes  with  Impunity. 
That  situation  is  Intolerable  and  should  be 
corrected  at  once. 

I!  Labor  organizations,  like  corporations, 
should  be  prohibited  from  making  political 
campaign  contributions.  Oovernment  domi- 
nated by  unions  through  political  contribu- 
tions is  Just  as  un-American  and  undemo- 
crstic  rs  government  dominated  by  business 
corporations 

;i.  Unions  enjoying  any  form  of  union- 
shop  contracts,  requiring  workers  to  be  mem- 
bers in  order  to  hold  Jobs,  should  be  re- 
quired to  meet  certain  standards  of  demo- 
cratic procedure.  These  are:  One,  at  least 
biannual  election  of  officers  by  secret  bal- 
lot of  the  membership;  two.  annual  financial 
reixjrts  to  all  members  and  no  special  as- 
sessments or  increases  In  dues  without  a 
secret  referendum;  and  three,  a  secret  bal- 
lot before  any  strike. 

The  determination  as  to  whether  a  union 
meets  these  standards  should  be  made  by  the 
Federal  district  court  after  full  hearing  on 
petition  either  of  a  member  of  the  union  or 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Upon  a  finding 
that  the  union  did  not  meet  such  standards. 
Itt.  unlon-6hop  contract  should  be  canceled  by 
the  court  and  the  union  enjoined  from  enter- 
ing Ito  any  other  union-shop  contract  until 
It  had  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  It  was  meeting  these  standards  of  dem- 
ocratic procedure. 

I  believe  such  legislation  not  only  would 
restore  public  confldence  on  this  issue  but 
also  would  assist  the  labor  movement  In  rid- 
ding Itself  of  racketeers  and  In  educating  its 
millions  of  new  members  into  becoming  real 
trfide-unlonlsts  Instead  of  mere  dues-paying 
rolxjts. 

There  Is  one  other  problem  not  connected 
with  this  broad  issue  which  demands  early 
action  by  Congress  That  is  the  effect  of  the 
sttitute  requiring  payment  of  time  and  a  half 
for  hours  worked  over  40  in  a  week  In  nonwar 
industries  Most  war  Industries  are  working 
48  hours  or  more,  and  to  disturb  present  pay 
practices  there  would  slow  production.  But 
the  nonwar  employer  must  have  relief.  On 
one  hand  he  has  a  shortage  of  employees,  and 
thofce  he  can  get  are  less  efficient,  and  on  tb« 
other  he  is  up  against  price  ceilings  which 
make  It  Impossible  for  hlra  to  pay  overtime 
at  time  and  a  half  rate*  without  going  l>roke. 
TTiere  are  three  possible  solutions.  One  would 
be  to  increase  price  ceilings  and  a  second 
would  be  subsidies,  paid  from  borrowed  Ped- 
enil  funds.  Both  are  dangerously  inflationary. 
A  third  would  be  to  permit  longer  hours  in 
these  industries  by  payment  of  merely  token 
overtime,  say  time  and  one-tenth  for  hours 
worked  above  40  In  a  week.  That  would 
solve  the  problem  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  40-hour-week  principle. 


Amtion  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10. 1943 

Mr.  NICHOLS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
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Record.  I  inoludp  the  foUowinK  radio 
aadre.s-s  d'-livort'd  by  me  last  nlpht  over 
station  WMAL,  Washington.  D   C: 

The  problems  of  ti<lny  and  trnn.rruw  con- 
frotitiiig  aviation  liiv<  Ive  iii;d  are  a  part  of 
the  future  of  our  Nation  and  thr-  progress  of 
clvlliziition  The-e  problems  require  special- 
ized and  Individual  attention,  In  the  Interest 
of  evt  ry  Ameritan  ciiUen,  and  the  destiny 
of  free  people  all  over  the  world 

AMiition  Is  suddenly  growing  up  In  all  of 
Its  caltgorles.  as  a  result  of  the  preisure  of 
tichnlcal  developmrnt  due  to  the  war. 

The  airplane,  for  the  next  50  years,  will 
have  a  greater  capacity  f'T  good  or  evil  thnii 
any  other  material  tool  It  is  not  difficult 
to  Imagine,  In  a  very  ahort  time  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  th*  devclipment  of  single 
commercial  alrcrult,  which,  when  converted 
t  J  military  use.  could  carry  as  much  destruc- 
tion aj  1,000  of  our  present  bomlxrs 

It  Ls  vital  aiid  Important  to  cur  national 
security  and  well-beinR  that  we  develop  and 
maintain  a  Nati(jn-\vir1e--\es.  a  world-wide — 
bclf-eupporiing  commercial  air-trunsport  In- 
(  -jatry.  so  that  we  continue  at  all  times  to 
lead  the  world  in  avlutlon.  research,  engi- 
neering,   manufacturing,   and   opt.atlun 

To  build  such  an  aircraft  Industry  we  can- 
iii)t  be  tied  t«j.  or  integrated  with,  the  lail- 
roads.  the  wntorways.  or  other  older  and 
dirT<rent  forms  of  surface  trnnsp<irtation 

Ih"  m.'igiiituOi'  nf  our  world  aviation  prob- 
lem, fnni  the  standpoint  of  our  national 
economy,  as  -/eli  as  (,ur  national  security.  Is 
8Uch  that  immediate  attention  must  be  given 
to  It  by  the  people  themselves,  and  certainly 
by  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  our  Oovernment 

In  the  Seven'y-sixth  Congress.  In  19:19.  I 
Introduced  niy  Hist  bill  providing  for  the  cre- 
HiitJii  of  a  perir.aricnt  standing  committee  on 
c:rll  and  c<  nimerclal  avtatlor  In  the  House 
of  Reprefieafatives  For  'J  years  after  it.s  first 
Introduction,  mine  \*as  a  lone  vo'cc,  crying 
out  In  tl^e  wilderness  bei!'.;ing  and  fihadiiK 
that  Ci-'n^rfss  mve  sfiecial  attention  to  \.h\s 
aviation  child  i;towIi;i;  up  In  our   midst 

It  took  the  Battle  of  Crete  to  prove  to  cur 
Army  Air  Corps  that  the  trnnspcit  plane 
w.uUl  play  an  lrn(3<ii  ;ai;t  part  lu  the  win- 
ning of  a  m<  dera  war 

Likewise.  It  t(Mik  Pearl  HarlKir.  and  flnnlly 
wai.  Itself,  to  shock  the  Congress,  and  the 
pi'ople  Into  the  realization  of  the  Important 
part  that  commercial  aviation  would  play  In 
tJie   p».^t-war   perkxl 

Not  all.  however,  either  in  Conpre'.s,  or  else- 
where, have  yet  been  convinced;  even  though 
tixlay  we  see  our  bomber--  cairvliiK  their  load.-i 
of  destruction  to  far-flunt»  plucks    where  they 

•  re  disgorged  and  the  aircraft  then  returned 
eafely  to  its  base — even  though  only  recently 
the  President  ol  the  United  Siatts  flew  m  a 
4-englne  transjxirt  airplane,  t"  fHr-.iuav  (  .i<- 
■  blanca.  and  return  even  tluuu'h.  ri.i.lv  we 
are  flying  shuttle  trips  acrcss  both  the  At- 
lai:tic  and  tiie  Pacittc-  atvl  fve:i  th-iugh  v,e 
ni>w  fly  thro-igh  teiiipei  at  urts  60  belrw  rero, 
•cross  the  top  of  the  world,  the  North  Pole — 
even  as  we  Hy  In  subtnjpical  lemptratures 
below  the  e<{uator  Still  there  are  those  who. 
by  their  outmoded  ((inceptions  aod  their 
pelfl-h  Jea!oU!-:e^.  u  )iiid  kc.  p  the  airplane 
earth-bound  and  tied  to  and  marie  a  p  .ri  1 1 

•  urface  transpoi  ta'.i  p.  sy.'-ttnis,  bei;ii;se  oi 
their  fear  that  the  airp'.aue  may  offer  U  ?tu- 
face  tran.spi  rt.itlon  a  type  of  competition 
that  would  prove  unprrtltable  I'lvestments 
already  made   In  rail  and  sleam&h.p    lines 

There  are  those  In  the  Conpress  today  who 
•ay  we  have  nothing  to  di.  but  win  this  wnt  — 
thus  we  cannot  de\ote  tlie  uittniion  of  ar.y 
part   of   the  Congrea:-  Ui  any   other  prclMem 

Of  course,  every  effort  within  the  j  ower 
Of  our  people  to  exert,  must  be  directed  to 
the  winning  of  thii  war 

But.  upcin  that  peraon  who  would  atop 
Amertca'a  planning  "here,  must  t)e  laid  the 
eh«rg*   of    •hort>tlghtedueM.    or    tgnorancc. 


I  l>ecause  cur  only  excuse  for  being  In  this 
war  Is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  free  peo- 
j3le  in  the  United  States  and  all  over  the 
World,  to  enjoy  free  enterprise,  he  right  to 
worbhip  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience.  ai>d  the  right  to  freely  com- 
pete, as  private  Institutions,  and  aa  govern- 
ments, m  trade  and  commerce. 

IX  the  above  be  true.  Uien  when  this  ter- 
rible war  has  ended,  people  of  this  Nation 
mu'-t  diKCt  their  th()U>;hi«  to  economics — 
and  purtKiiiarly  the  people  of  the  Unaed 
tJlaUs  muj't  direct  their  thtiuphta  to  the 
problem  of  In  uime  way  getting  back  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  th.it  our  Oovernment  has 
taken  from  our  taxpayers,  and  spent  with 
law  h  extravagance  on  our  allies  all  over  the 
world 

Thus,  we  must  not  only  win  the  war,  but 
we  niuj-t  prepare  ours?Ue.s  to  enter  into  world 
Competition  w;th  the  other  world  powe:^. 
many  of  whrm  are  now  cur  allies,  and  who 
now,  being  the  benfflclarles  of  our  lend-lease 
and  other  programs,  will.  In  the  post-war 
period  be  our  bitter  contenders  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  world  market* 

And.  believe  n;e.  that  the  nation  which  l-"! 
flr.st  ready  Vkitli  heavy  c.trgo-carrylng.  fast 
airplanes,  will  oe  the  nation  that  will  first 
recover  from  the  war  e!T(,rt 

In  order  to  be  tpecillc.  let's  see  what  some 
of  these  problems  are.  To  get  a  proper  per- 
spective of  the  prt  blems  we  must  know  that 
the  United  Stales  leads  nil  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  today  Ui  the  oevelopment  of 
aviation 

I  would  divide  them,  basically.  Into  three 
groups 

First  The  qu»»-tlon  is:  How  far  will  the 
United  Stales  i)ress  Its  advnntag'-s.  and  how 
far  will  It  be  wtlilng  to  share  woild  air  trade 
with  oihir  i.at.cyiis.-' 

Second  Oovernment  operation  agaln.';t  pri- 
vate enterprise 

The  questif>nK  are;  Whether  and  how  soon, 
and  under  uhat  conditums.  the  Government 
will  turn  the  noumilitury  air-transpcrtation 
bu.slncss  back  in  private  air  lines. 

And    third    Freedom   of   the   a;r. 

The  pubiem  is  whether  the  air  Is  to  be 
free  to  the  worlds  air-t:ansport  lines.  a&  In 
peacetime  the  seas  are  free   to  shippins; 

Each  of  these  questions  bristles  with  I's 
separate  set  of  problems.  And  as  to  all  three 
there  are  .-.igns  of  growing  division  In  outlcxik 
between  an  Interested  group  of  liberals  in 
the  administration  on  one  hand  and  busi- 
nessmen and  Conservative  officials  on  the 
other   hand 

I  do  nut  want  here  to  take  up  the  argu- 
irent  as  to  what  should  be  done  In  order 
to  answer  these  three  all-Important  ques- 
tl;ms  But  I  do  want  to  see  set  up.  not  only 
In  the  executive  b  anch  of  the  Oovernment 
but  m  the  Ojiigre.-is.  a  bodv  who  w.ll  devote 
their  entire  attention  to  the  study  of  these 
quest u>ns.  with  the  purpase  In  nnnd  of  arriv- 
ing ultlnuitcly  at  the  proper  answer.  In  light 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  most  oX  the  peo- 
ple Of  the  United  States 

With  American  dollars,  modern  airports, 
airway,  and  air-navigational  facilities  have 
been  built  m  Canada.  Si)Ulh  Anierica.  and 
on  the  continent  of   Africa 

What  la  to  become  cX  these  air  facilities 
after  the  war  Is  over? 

Arc  we  to  follow  the  pattern  of  the  agree- 
ment that  our  Government  has  now  made 
with  Canada,  to  Wit.  that  1  year  arter  the 
end  of  the  war.  all  permanent  airp<  rt  fn- 
clUllcs  built  there,  with  our  money,  are 
to  be  turned  ever  to  Canada? 

la  this  to  he  the  policy  of  our  Government 
In  8.iuth  America.  Africa,  and  other  piacvs 
throughout  the  world,  where  American  dol- 
lars have    been  speul? 

Are  we  going  to  do  In  the  post-war  period 
what  we  have  already  done  in  Africa,  where 
the  Pan  American  Airways  Byatcm  built 
tbe  moderniacil  uirwaj  for  the  Umtcd  State* 


Government  from  the  African  West  Coast  to 
Cairo,  the  operation  oX  which  has  now  been 
taken  away  from  Pan  American  and  tur  icd 
over  to  the  British  Overseaa  Airways? 

Or.  are  we  going  to  be  as  zealous  In  the 
protection  of  the  rvghta  of  our  citizens  in 
the  po.-t-war  period  as  Britain  and  Can  tda 
are  zealous  of  the  protection  of  the  righu 
of  their  citizens' 

Now.  to  return  to  the  domestic,  or  hi  me 
field 

Alth' U':h  we  In  the  Unl'ed  States  isd 
m.ore  commercial  airplanes  in  operation  nt 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  No  2.  than  iny 
other  nation  In  the  world,  at  the  peak  his 
number  of  airplanes  in  commercial  operaiion 
In  the  United  States  was  only  slightly  in 
excci^i  of  30().  although  «very  ccmmunltj  in 
the  UniUxl  States  *a8  hungry  for  air  service. 

W.ll  thi.s  ►zreat  air  indu.- trv,  in  b<ith  the 
field  of  priductlon.  and  transportation,  grow 
In  the  post-War  pcr:oa? 

Or.  will  It  ht  stifled  by  selfish  lnter<  sts 
within  our  own  country,  who  have  their 
money  Invested  in  ether  fields  of  trans- 
portation? 

Unless  the  development  of  commcrrlal 
avlatUni  In  every  a.'pect  is  permitted  to  go 
forward  In  this  country,  hundreds  of  th:.u- 
sands  tf  pc(  pie  now  emploved  in  t)Oth  the 
production  and  op  ratu.n  cf  airplanes,  aUI 
find  themselves  out  of  employmcni.  u.d 
forced  to  5eik  other  fields     f  endeavor. 

But.  If  ttie  industry  is  permitted  to  go 
forward,  it  will  do  f(;r  the  United  States, 
at  the  end  of  this  wnr.  what  the  automo  nle 
did  for  us  at  the  end  <  f  the  last  war.  Vou 
might  be  surprised  to  knew  that  when  we 
sen*  our  exped:tifn  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der In  l«lt5.  to  run  dcwn  the  bandit.  Villa, 
the  United  States  Arn:v  owned  not  a  sir  gle 
motor  truck  And  there  were  tho^e  v  ho 
argued  then  that  tl;t  tutor  truck  would 
never  displace  the  mule  as  a  means  of 
transportation  In  warfare. 

And.  at  the  time  we  entered  World  V/ar 
No  1,  In  1917  the  trtu  ks  which  were  owned 
by  the  UniU'd  States  Army  numbered  lesa 
than  5.000 

When  the  boys  returned  from  the  frci  is, 
after  that  wa. .  they  demanded  that  the  t  u- 
tomobile  be  given  its  place  m  the  econoi  iic 
scheme  of  things  at  home 

Likewise,  at  the  end  of  this  war.  when  the 
beys  reium  from  the  fronts,  thpy  will  ( e- 
mand  that  the  airplane  be  given  Us  pli  ce 
in  the  ec(~nonilc  scheme  of  tilings  at   hocie. 

.^nd  if  tlie  dcvelo;  m"nt  of  this  great  In- 
dustry Is  not  throttled  by  self.«h.  short- 
clghted  people  in  this  country.  In  the  post- 
war period  you  will  shortly  see  alrpla  le 
manufacturers  building  airplanes  adapted  to 
prl\ate  ,i.s   well   as  tiie  commercial  Uie. 

This  !s  progress  This  Is  the  evolution  of 
intelligent  thlnkme  ptople  Let  no  man  in 
private  or  public  life  stand  In  the  way  of 
thi.-i  progress,  lest  he  be  c:ist  a.--;de  and  crushed 
under  the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut  of  pr  j- 
flclency 

I  can  see  out  yonder  a  ccmmorcial  alr-llie 
system  hcneycombing  the  United  Statig, 
dealing  In  th.e  transportation  of  passm^jeis, 
cargo,  and  mail 

I  can  see  great  trunk  llne«  of  the  air,  flying 
transci  tiiincntal  from  coa.«t  to  coast  and 
bo:d;r  to  Gulf 

I  can  set  feeder  lines,  connecting  almost 
every  conununlty  with  these  trunk  Unea,  f  jr 
tile  transportation  of  pu.steugers 

I  can  see  exactly  the  same  system  for  the 
tran?>pf)r latum  of  cargo 

I  can  see  a  gieat  transpoit  plane  leaving 
tlie  ea«t  coast,  and  wiihi  ui  land.ng  oD<e, 
pick  up,  en  route,  trailer  planes  without  en- 
giiu!*  laden  with  cargo,  where,  when  it  land* 
la  ChlcaMO.  It  wUl  t>c  a  freight  train  of  10 
to  13  cargo-t>eanng  gliders  who  could.  If 
neceasary,  cut  off  from  th«  Uuia  Aad  land 
•t  invermediate  spota. 


I  can  see  mail  service  by  air  to  every  town 
of  any  rlze  In  the  United  States,  a  service 
where  mail  will  t>e  dropped  and  picked  up  by 
an  airplane,  without  Its  once  touching  the 
ground,  feedlna  once  more  the  great  trunk- 
line  air  systems,  which  will  traverse  the 
United  States,  and  fli.ally  fly  around  the 
world. 

All  of  this  and  many  more  vexing  problems 
will  confront  the  standing  corimittee  on  civil 
and  commercial  aviation,  which  I  hope  soon, 
within  a  few  weeks,  will  be  set  up  in  the 
House  cf  Representatives. 

Surely  our  vision  in  1943  should  be  as  great 
as   the  vision  of  Tennyson.  In   1842,  when  he 
wrote  the  following  poem: 
-For  I  dipt  li.to  the  future. 

Far  as  human  eye  could  see. 
Saw  vhe  vision  of  the  world, 

-nd  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  comraeice 

Argosies  of  inagic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight. 

Dropping  down  with  costly  bales." 
Believe  me.  my  friends,  the  dream  of  Ten- 
nyson of  ICO  years  ago.  and  the  ambitions 
cf  many  of  us  who  now  represent  y(  u  In 
Washington,  will  not  be  reall/ed  without  a 
fight,  nor  wlthoi  t  the  ctwperatlon  and  the 
support  of  the  people  of  this  country,  to 
stamp  out  short- slghtediK>ss.  mercenary,  self- 
ish, and  greedy  interests  which  arc  now  at 
work  in  vour  Government. 


Manufacture  and  Repair  of  Farm 
Machinery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  11.  1943 

Mr.  OCONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxlend  my  remarks  in  Hie 
Record.  I  include  the  following  memorial 
of  the  Legi.-^lature  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana: 

Whereas  farmers  and  ranchers  of  Montana 
are  most  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  by  producing  a  maximum  of 
food  for  our  fighting  foices.  for  our  civilian 
population,  and  for  starving  peoples  over  the 
earth;    and 

Whereas  Montana  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  the  cropland  and  foundation  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  to  preKluce  large  quanti- 
ties of  badly  needed  food;   and 

Whereas  our  Government  is  urging  farm- 
ers not  only  to  maintain  normal  production 
of  grains  and  feed  crops,  but  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  production  of  livestock,  hogs,  and 
poultry,  without  taking  Into  consideration 
that  much  additional  help  will  be  needed 
to  carry  on  such  a  program;   and 

Whereas  the  large-acreage  farming  prac- 
ticed in  this  State  requires  the  best  at  farm 
machinery  In  sufHclent  quantities  the  secur- 
ing of  which  has  l>een  difficult  and  of  late 
imposalble   to  obUin;   and 

Whereas  draft,  enluiment.  and  war-pro- 
duction work  haa  drained  practically  every 
able-txjdled,  experienced  farm  boy  f'T  mili- 
tary aervlce  or  war  work,  even  where  the 
father*  are  growing  In  years  and  Infirmity; 
and 

Wherea*  experience  haa  proven  that  t\ntt- 
Ing.  unreliable,  and  Inexperienced  labor  la 
both  inadequate  and  rulnoua  to  costly  and 
Irreplaceable  farm  machinery,  and 


Whereas  farmers  have  contributed  propor- 
tionately more  of  their  elder  equipment,  aa 
scrap  Iron,  to  the  war  eJTcrt  than  any  other 
clas.s  cf  cl'lzens:   Now,  tliercfore.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  tiic>)ry-cighth  Icgislaitre 
session  of  the  State  of  Monlayia  {Srvate  aiid 
House  of  Representatnrs  co'icurnngi ,  That 
we  respectfully  urge  that  a  far  gi eater  pro- 
portion of  necessiiry  material  be  immediately 
allotted  for  the  manufacture  of  badly  needed 
farm  machinery  and  repair?.  In  order  that  at 
least  normal  production  of  food  may  be  pro- 
duced for  the  duratum;  and  be  it  luriher 

i?(sc.'icd.  That  wc  urce  that  the  War  De- 
partment be  requested  to  defer  experienced 
iarm  boys  that  ihey  may  assist  In  planting 
and  harvesting  crops;  and  be  it  fiirtlier 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
submitted  to  the  officials  named  in  the  first 
paragraph   hereof. 


South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or   VtRClNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR'^SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  11.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iinrtnimous  ron.'^ent  to  extend  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  my  remark.^  on 
the  .'Ji'bject  of  .'ihipbuildin'j;  conliact.s 
with  the  South  Portland  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  and  include  therein  a  re- 
cent press  release  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mi.s.sion  on  the  same  subject. 

Subsequent  to  the  filing  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  with  respect  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  South  Portland  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  and  in  December  1942  Sen- 
ators KiLGORE  and  Brewster,  represent- 
ing the  Truman  committee.  Mr.  Oliver, 
Mr.  Hays,  our  general  counsel,  and  I,  rep- 
resenting thcCommittce  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  held  a  joint  meet- 
ing with  all  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  and  with 
various  representatives  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Commission.  At  this 
meeting  I  made  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  reasons  which,  in  our  opinion,  dic- 
tated the  termination  of  the  South  Port- 
land contract  as  the  best  means  for  ob- 
taining efficient  production  at  the  South 
Portland  yard  and  of  saving  substantial 
sums  of  money  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  ships  there. 

The  representatives  of  the  Truman 
committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Commission  should  give  the  South  Port- 
land Shipbuilding  CoiTX)ration  a  further 
opportunity  to  improve  performance 
and  in  the  meantime  sliould  renegotiate 
the  contract  in  order  to  reduce  the  fees 
payable.  From  time  to  time  during  De- 
cember and  January  further  conferences 
were  held  by  me  and  by  Mr.  Hayes  with 
varioua  members  and  officials  of  the 
Maritime  Commi».slon,  In  addition,  the 
executives  of  South  Portland  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission various  argument.s  supporting 
their  contention  that  the  performance 
at  South  Portland  was  in  fact  good  and 
that  no  changes  should  be  made. 


During  these  discu.ssions.  and  early  in 
January  1943.  substantial  changes  were 
made  in  the  management  at  South  Port- 
land. Mr.  Newell,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, was  eliminated  from  active 
minagement.  Mr.  Pinkham.  the  general 
m.inager,  was  demoted.  Various  new 
men.  some  of  whom  had  previously  been 
affiliated  with  Todd  Shipyards  Corpora - 
tnm.  a  one-half  owner  of  South  Portland 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  seme  of 
wiiom  had  not  been  so  affiliated,  were 
brought  into  the  yard  and  placed  m  top 
executive  p>osLs. 

On  the  basis  of  these  changes.  South 
Portland  Shipbuilding  Corporation  con- 
tended that  any  faults  of  management 
that  may  have  existed  hcd  tw  en  cor- 
rected. Finally,  on  January  20.  1943.  the 
Commission  sent  technical  notices  of  de- 
fault to  South  Portland  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  under  both  it^  shipbuilding 
and  facilities  contracts.  These  notices  of 
default,  which  are  required  by  the  con- 
tract, enable  the  Maritime  Commission 
tc  take  over  control  of  the  yard  provided 
that  the  events  of  default  specified 
therein  are  not  cured  within  30  days.  At 
the  same  time  the  Maritime  Commission 
addressed  a  further  letter  to  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation,  stating  that  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  reports  as  well  as  the  re- 
ports of  the  Trtiman  committee  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee— 

It  Is  apparent  to  the  Commission  that  the 
Cftntractor.  South  Portland  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  has  failed  to  perform  the  woilc 
en  lied  for  by  the  aforementioned  contracts 
with  due  diligence  and  to  fulfill  its  cove- 
nants and  undertakings. 

The  Commission,  however,  offered  to 
crant  the  new  management  a  60-day  p>e- 
riod  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  or  a  i,otal 
or  approximately  2'ij  months  from  the 
date  it  was  installed,  to  prove  its  capac- 
ity to  perform  the  contracts  efficie-itly. 
As  a  condition,  however,  to  this  exten- 
sion, the  Commission  required  an  agree- 
ment that  on  the  first  16  ships  South 
Portland  Shipbuilding  Corporation  re- 
ceive no  profit  and  that  on  the  remain- 
ing 68  ships  to  be  built  at  the  yard  all 
fees  be  reduced  45  percent 

By  letter  dated  January  25,  1943,  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  accepted  the 
Commission's  terms,  although,  of  course. 
it  denied  that  it  had  been  guilty  of  any 
fault.  The  trial  period  will  expire  on 
March  21.  Thereupon  the  Commission 
issued  a  press  release,  copy  of  which  I 
insert  in  the  Record. 

We  believe  it  can  fairly  be  stated  that 
the  above  changes  are  directly  attribu- 
table to  the  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Pisheries 
Committee.  Speaking  as  of  the  present 
and  without  regard  to  what  may  happen 
at  the  exoiration  of  the  trial  period,  a 
new  management  has  been  Installed  at 
South  Portland  which,  If  It  proves  effi- 
cient, would  in  and  of  Itself  Justify  the 
time  and  labor  spent  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  CommitU'C  on  lU  lnve^tlKaUon. 
In  addition,  however,  there  has  already 
been  accomplished  a  direct  saving  to  thr 
Oovernmefit  of  not  less  than  two  and 
one-half  million  doUarf,  and  amounting 
possibly  to  over  $5,000,000. 
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The  Maritime  Coram i.ssion  press  re- 
lease follows; 

As  a  result  of  fnvrsttgattoas  by  thf  Mirl- 
timp  Con  mlsBlon  «»nd  •oofrewianal  ci>ni- 
mitt*««  the  CtimxnUsion  hae  drternilned  that 
the  Soutli  Portland  Shiptniildlng  Corp^ra- 
aoulh  I>;ri:und.  Uiiine.  uud«r  the  man- 

_ient  lh»l  WJS  In  charg ;  up  to  the  end 
of  1942  failed  to  exercise  due  diligence  In 
carrytng  out  its  faclTiry  and  ship-construc- 
tion   contracts,   the   Commission    announced 

today. 

The  company.  howcTer.  tnst:illed  m  new 
mana^mect  on  January  4.  1»43,  and  the 
Commission  feels  that  It  wou!d  be  m  the  In- 
terest of  tbe  wax  eOurt  and  wjuld  uvcid  any 
micrrupticn  in  eswntlal  ship  pruductlcn  to 
permit  continuance  of  work  by  the  prcser.t 
company  for  a  reasonable  i>erlc-d  during 
which  the  cflJcacy  of  the  f.fep«  taken  by  tbe 
company  mifht  be  d'-mor-^'jratrd 

Condltiona  st:pul:itfd  by  the  Maritime 
Ci>mmtMlon.  under  whtrh  the  shij-.builcliaf 
ciuitracls  awiirderl  to  Uie  SculJi  PiJliai'.d 
Shipbuilding  Corp«  rat u.n  will  be  canllimed  in 
force  temporarily  wMh  the  new  mtnagenunt 
of  the  shipyard.  haTP  been  accepted  by  the 
rontractcrs.  the  Comnilsskm  announced 
Stipulaticns  by  Xhe  Commissi<jn  are  as 
follows : 

1  That  the  new  m:inageroent  of  the  South 
Portland  Shipljuildui^  Corporation  will  bj 
permitted  to  ciuitiuuc  with  work  under  exist - 
m(4  oantracta  wiUi  that  corporation  for  a  trial 
period  of  60  days  from  January  20,  1941: 

a  That  du»-lni:  that  60-day  pertrd  the  mnn- 
nt;  m^nt  shall  den-vcnJtrate  satisfa^u  ry  per- 
furuiJiic?.  Incluuliig  fabilcaticn  of  steel,  ert-c- 
tion  on  the  ways  and  siiip  dehvenei. 

3  That  if  the  company  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue after  the  trial  perl';d.  t^e  crlglnai  con- 
tract fur  18  liberty  sbipa  shall  be  so  modi- 
fled  that  there  will  be  uo  profit  for  the  con- 
tractor; 

4  That  the  fees  .'tIpuJaled  in  contracts  for 
68  hbt'rty  ships  ni..tlf  .suljaequcnt  to  the  flr.st 
contract  for  1ft  such  ships  will  be  cut  virtually 
In  half. 

Acceptance  by  ll>«  rinputalion.  which  now 
operates  tiie  two  contluued  yarda  at  South 
Portland  was  made  without  waiving  the  cor- 
poration s  rli^ht  to  "dspute  matters  of  fact 
lnTo!\-«i  in  the  0>mmtssl!m'a  aasertlon  of 
evidence  of  default  Tlx-  Commlafclun  ulso 
reserves  ctrrespi  iiding   riwhts.    it   was  stated. 

The  four  om  net*  held  by  the  .sh'^bnild- 
liig  cumpAuy  cfl.Ied  (or  llie  priduciicn  of 
H4  LilK-r-y  wups  by  the  er.d  of  i'Ji3  The 
first  for  16  sluph  w.«s  uw.iriled  Iti  A^ril  1941, 
the  others  at  varlors  dates  siibsr-ptently. 
On  Januaiy  4  194.V  when  the  new  maiiape- 
m*nt  took  chai-ge  14  sL;ps  had  been  dellv- 
eretl   iind  aevrra.    others   lauiuhiil 

The  pti  lorrr.uiice  ct  the  Sv  iirh  Pt^riland 
yard  w.»s  reienily  the  subjei't  of  uiqu.ry  by 
tl;ie  iIc>UM.-  Merchant  Marine  Comailitee  and 
the  Senate  Tnunun  cmmittee  Tlie  House 
committee  recommended  that  contracts  with 
the  Siu'h  Portia' id  concttn  be  terminal ;xl. 
The  Tinman  committee  recrmnruMuUKl  that 
the  ci.>nti'acts  be  renet^ntlated  to  pruvKlc  l-r 
elimination  i>i  uhiit  iiiik(ht  Ia.'  cuiisKleied 
excetiK  prutiLs  and  for  botler  hhipbUikltrg 
porudrmai.oe  Iii  laklug  he  acl:..;i  it  has. 
the  Commifsirn  b.Meves  it  h:!s  mt't  the  prl- 
rr..^ry  object: ws  recommended  by  tK»*.  h  c<  m- 
miltees.    the   announc< mont    ttxi.iy    stated 

The  pr.nie  oh>crtive  of  the  C  .mmtssicn. 
It  *-as  (jcUitid  cut  IS  t(  ualegunrd  the  Ov  v- 
erniuents  ii.tere.t  v.ith  a  miiunium  of  mter- 
fert-iic*  to  prociU'.iit  u  lu  accepting  tlu- 
fciipulationv  by  the  riu-.rr.;  — n  n  the  sh.pbul!d- 
li'k;  ct'.rporntlon  sta*' d  That  ""wv  do  s»i  in  the 
light  in  whKh  It  W!«5  Hi.^de  bemuse  of  our 
o>nvlcU('n.  in  which  wr  a.ssumo  the  CommLs- 
6iun  Join*,  that  the  c  Mistruct;on  of  facli- 
u:e6  and  ships  is  moie  imporiani  to  the  wrr 
elforl  tliau  tiie  Utigatiun  of  tne  respective 
r;p.hfs  of  the  Coni'-nissa  n  and  the  South 
PorlUiud  ShipLiullding  Corporation." 


Fanii  Production  Pr*bl«n  Neeils  Attention 

IniuedJately — War  EHort  Is  Hindered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WIST  viRcrwi* 

IN  TliS  HOL'SE  OP  RKl'RE-ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ftbruaru  11.  l'J43 

Mr.  RANDOT  PH.  Mr  Si}«-aktr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtmaiks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD.  I  include  the  follow ini:  letter  I  have 
wiilLen  to  a  faim  group  in  the  disLrict 
I  represent ; 

FtrrtJARY  8.   11>43 
Mr    C    Wii-SOM  Mouoi. 

Prcsic2(  rir.  Jefferson  County  Farm 

Bure<m.  Charles  Town.  W.  Va. 

DEAn  Mr  Moleh:  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
letter  which  your  orgflnizatlcn  hns  written 
mc  under  da^e  of  Febiuary  &.  I  am  pleased 
to  h.ive  this  expression  of  your  views  on 
pcndiM^  pmbknis-  nffectinR  agriculture.  I 
enclose  H.  R  IIM.  introduced  on  February 
5  by  Chairman  Fir  mkr.  of  tlw  House  Com- 
mittee oil  AL;r;cuUure.  Prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  me;i.sure  I  conferred  several  time.s 
With  Mr  FtTLMm.  and  exprrs?ert  to  him.  and 
others,  my  dertre  to  be  belplul  with  a  proper 
solu'.ion  of  the  many  iinporir.nt  fubjtcls 
related  to  farming  riurir.^  the  war  effort. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  foUowlng  com- 
niunuation  which  1  sen  la"5t  October  20  to 
the  Honofatik?  Paul  V  M(  Nutt.  ChasriBun  of 
lilt-  Will   iJaiip'>wer  Coii5niis.->luu; 

It  I.-,  ui>  carefully  c<>n».'dered  opinion,  es- 
pecially alter  having  visited  In  various  agri- 
cultural sections  recently  of  the  conRresfional 
district  I  represent,  that  there  rr.U5t  be  def- 
inite deferment  from  the  provisions  of  tor 
Selective  Service  Syt-t'-m  of  tlioise  men  who  are 
esBentuil  tn  the  production  of  focdsttiifs 

"Ihe  farm  worliers  (f  West  Virginia,  and 
thrnvighcut  ail  s«'ction>  of  the  UiiileU  Siait-s. 
aie  jwirlotJc  and  retdy  to  s.  r\e  e,ur  country 
In  the  all-out  effort  to  win  us  quickly  as 
p<j«aible  this  tP.'Tlhle  war  This  feeling 
amojiRst  our  farm  populntlon  is  best  Indl- 
rrtted  by  the  very  Inrr"!'  peret-ntajre  of  yt.uiig 
men  fri>m  the  farm^  who  have  enlisted  in 
v-t»r  ainietl  lorccs.  a.>^  well  as  tJ.oi*  who  hR\e 
been  draft*  d  for  duty  lUu.*trntive  al«;<)  of 
tJieir  deep  untler.s;iiiMl:iit;  ot  the  iinptjr tani.e 
of  fiHJd-Uuai  to  ie;  d  our  sokliers.  fcailors. 
and  pilots  Ls  the  exceptionally  long  work- 
day which  they  have  irnpo&ed  upon  them- 
selves 

"We  have  hnd  an  alarm ln(?  shortage  of 
farm  labor  dunni?  th-  present  ha: vest  season. 
Next  tprii.g  this  shi>rtai!e  of  fa-m  I.dior  will 
be  acute  if  we  do  mt  now  prov  de  c»eth<  ds 
and  proctdure  for  an  adt»quale  bUj^ply  of  thix* 
per.sons  who  huve  kuowlettge  c..-  experience 
la  farming  and   iivcstcck  activities  ' 

I  reccned  im  answer  from  Mr  M' r*utt  en 
OcLober  20  1*>43.  in  whkh  h»>  stated  in  part 
mg  follow?  *T)>e  m<»irtvrs  of  the  War  Man- 
power Ccir.miJiSKin  have  been  uwaie  of  the 
fericus  nature  of  this  i-itua;.on  and  hav? 
been  ^?lVln^  it  their  careful  bliKly  On  Ue- 
cembcr  IS.  1»42.  I  lmprc.>:ed  on  Mr  McNutt 
aa»'. n  the  griivity  of  the  farm  niaii[A>wer  and 
et|U.p'nent  profileni.  Situe  the  roiiTenirg  of 
the  Seventy-e-ghth  CongreJ-s  I  have  con- 
tinued my  eifi>rl.'   in   'hi.-  connectk.n 

In  a  total  war  of  tins  mechanized  'v^pe. 
covering  all  p.irt.-^  cX  the  globe  it  is  excied- 
mjily  difflctiii  to  strike  a  pn  pir  balance  U- 
tweeo  the  home  froiit  ai.J  the  lictuai  ti^^hi- 
mg  z»,nes.  Suund  Judgment  decree**,  hew- 
ever,  that  we  cannot  sufflrlently  sujiply  rur 
arniert  force-  with  food  If  there  is  Inaoeqtiate 
fnmi  Isb*  r  end  mnrhlnery  to  do  the  )ob 
liere  at,  boma  on  Um  a^rtcultuial  front.    It 


!  would  be  like  attempting  a  successful  air 
raid  ovr  Cierinany  with  no  bomb  lend  or  too 
few  men  to  handle  the  fighting  aircraft. 

Yr.ur  members  and  myself  are  in  Bgree- 
mcut  about  cutting  to  the  bone  (^.ivern- 
men'a!  exp'.-nditures  not  csFont  a',  to  the  w.ir 
effort.  Fur  years  I  have  advocated  such  ac- 
tion Every  unnecersary  expense  In  t.'ie  op- 
eration of  Government  must  be  eliminated 
This  Is  desirable  In  peacetime  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  with  cur  Nation  at  war 
E'.'cry  dollar  spent  on  noncs!=entlnI  elT.han 
agencies  lessens  hy  ihit  dcgrc?  the  equip- 
ment and  manpower  wi'h  which  we  fight  our 
re50urcefTil   ard  ruthlers  er>em!es 

E^•ery  extra  vasance  which  men  indulge 
these  d.iys  in  unneccsssry  Frdeml  exi)endl- 
tures.  every  excess  Irj  which  we  IndulKe  our- 
selves in  the  operation  f  OovTrnment  here 
at  home,  decreases  by  Just  that  ami  tint  the 
money,  the  equipment,  and  The  man;;"  wer 
which  Is  vitally  necesfary  If  we  :ire  t  >  carry 
forward  a  succesaful  prosecution  of  this  war 
on  the  flghling  frnts. 

Certain  asjeticle.s  have  undertaken  by  regu- 
lation to  amend  statutes  .d<  jted  by  Con- 
gress. In  tni-  connection  I  quote  m  part 
from  my  remarks  on  the  House  floor.  Decem- 
ber 10.  1SJ42:  •'Coni'Tesi  has  wri'ien  ceriam 
le^i  laUi  n,  which  has  actually  been  rewrit- 
ten by  agents  of  our  Government  who  were 
not  elected  as  Iegi»lalors  from  dibliicta  or 
SU«les  "     At   that   time  I  luril.er  btaied 

I.  lor  oi,e.  !  s  a  Member  ol  th.s  b^xiy.  be- 
lle\e  that  the  intei.t  of  Congress  has  been 
misu.«;ed  bv  some  of  these  individuals  who 
are  In  leadership  In  agencies  of  Government. 
I  think  the  Congress.  If  li.  his  the  courage, 
must  reta>ce  these  p<jwers  unto  Itieif. ' 

A^r-urlr.g  you  of  my  desire  to  counsel  with 
your  group.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


Ammunition  for  Sporting  Rifles 


EXl  ENSIGN  OF  RFM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

ay  .4o\-T.».NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPREoENTATIVES 

TiJiirsday.  February  11.  1943 

Mr  O  CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  ieniaik>>  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  Icllowmg  mtnional  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
Meniorirtl    rnemcr..ihz.n5;    Donald    M     Nelson. 

Chairman    of  the   War   Prodtic'ion    B'  aid; 

Maury    Maverick,    Director     Governmental 

Division     War   Pcoductlon    Bonrd;    STatcr 

B    K     Wheeler;    S  -nator  James   E    Mu.-^ray; 

Representative  James  F    O'Connor:    Repre- 

fiitative    Mike    Mant^flcld;    and    Oscar    A. 

Baar-rn    prlcr  ties  di^tilrt  mannger 

Whereas  it  Is  es-sential  to  tiie  eaccessftil 
prosecution  of  the  war  that  maximum  quan- 
tities of  focd  ;.nd  fiber  be  produced;  and 

Whereas  lo^.'ss  in  sheep,  lambs,  poultry 
cau  ed  by  pred.itory  aiiimais  is  seiioutly 
band>c<i|.^p.ng  Montana  &  war  eCurt;  and 

Wherea.s  resirtctior.a  on  the  u^e  rJ  rubber 
and  t'ii>  line  h.ive  fuitlter  cui'aiifd  the  ik>4- 
mai  activity  of  sportsmen  ard  iiunler^ .  and 

Wh''reas  the  w.ir  prtAliicL,.ci>  prcfrram  ha« 
limited  the  niiJiiUfacture  and  d  ■^tnbulloa  of 
amniunitK  n  for  'p<rtu-;;  rdles  fcj-  ether  than 
military  purpcsts,  a'U 

Whereas  much  rerJed  an  muniticn  Is  to- 
tally unavaiiatiie  to  the  stcdtineu  of  Mcn- 
tana:  and 

I        Whereas   the  predati  rv  aiUmal   popu'ation 
!    of    this    tiiate    u^    uicrcasiof    by    leapt    aixl 


hound.*  and  los.ses  now  reported  by  stock- 
men are  the  highest  in  20  years  and  rapidly 
threatening  to  a.-.-ume  even  larger  propor- 
tions: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rcsoliid,  Tliat  we  petition  Donald  M.  Nel- 
son. Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board; 
Maury  Maveiick.  Director.  Governmental  Di- 
vision. War  Production  Beard;  Senator  B  K. 
Wheeler;  Senator  James  E  Murray;  Repre- 
.sentative  James  F  OConnor;  Representative 
Mike  Man'tield:  ar.d  Oscar  A.  Baarson.  priori- 
ties district  munaRer.  that  every  effort  t>e 
made  to  make  immediately  available  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  ammunition  of  the 
more  popular  and  commonly  used  calibers; 
and  be  it  further 

Ri\iolved.  That  the  distribution  of  same  be 
simplified  and  exjiedited  through  the  regular 
channels  of  trade  by  allocating  rea.sonable 
stocks  of  ammunition  to  Jobbers  located  in 
various  convenient  sections  of  Montana. 


The  Treasury  Continues  Sniping  at  RumI 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  p.^rmi-SMon  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  romark.«.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Februaiy  3,  1943,  i.ssue 
of  the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  Waterloo. 
Iowa: 

THE    THEASUP.Y    CONTINUES    SNII'INC    AT    Rl'ML 
PLAN 

Tlie  Ruml  pl..n.  being  too  darii-gly  sin  pie 
for  Governmrnt  officials  to  approve,  con- 
tinues VI  meet  with  bitter  oppositi<  n  f k  m 
the  Treasury  Department.  Randolph  E  Paul. 
Treasu.-y  gcneial  c  >unsel.  Tuesday  proposed 
n  cr.mplex  alternative  In  the  form  of  a  19- 
ptrcont  withholdi'ig  tax  in  the  first  'jrnrkpt 
(under  $2  000  m  taxable  income)  only  Pay- 
ments on  1942  i:ic(  me  would  be  deferred  dur- 
ing the  transition 

The  great  fallacy  of  this  proposal  is  that  it 
would  set  up  two  different  kinds  of  tax- 
payers It  would,  to  some  extent,  extend  tlie 
beneais  of  pay-as-you-go  to  the  lower  70 
percent  of  taxcayere  while  denying  those 
benefits  to  the  upper  30  percent 

Woat  possiDi*'  UistiflcTtion  is  lhf>re  for 
drawing  this  arbitrary  line?  The  taxpayers 
in  the  upper  income  bracket  are  as  much 
entitled  to  pay-as-you  go  di^ductions  as  are 
those  In  the  lowtr.  In  fact,  the  higher  the 
Indiv.dual  s  tax.  the  mere  he  nrcds  to  pay  hs 
tar.  on  a  cur: cut  basis  In  order  to  keep  his 
affairs  in  order.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
violating  the  principle  of  treating  all  tax- 
payers alike  undfi   tlic  law? 

Speaking  of  the  Ruml  plan,  Paul  said  that 
"forgiving  a  year's  tax  would  w;pp  rut  assets 
amountlnp  to  $10,000,000  000."  Yet  he  ad- 
mits that  this  lo5s  would  not  show  up  on  the 
Treasury's  books  and  that  the  less  would  be 
merely  a  papT  transaction  The  Govern- 
ment would  receive  as  much  (or  probably 
more)  per  year  than  it  lias  in  the  past  for 
each  percent  of  tax  levied  on  each  taxable 
dollar. 

Paul  said  that  under  the  Treasury  plan, 
payments  on  1942  income  would  be  deferred, 
althcugli  news  stones  did  not  carry  the  de- 
tails on  how  this  deferment  would  work. 
Once  pay-as-you-go  is  put  in  effect,  how- 
ever, the  taxpayer  mu*t  Inevitably  pay  on 
a  years'  taxes  in   1  year  If  the  Treasury  plan 


is  adopted.  Tills  would  merely  serve  to  ex- 
tend the  agony  over  a  period  of  2  or  more 
years,  thus  further  complicating  procedure. 
The  Treasury's  blind  refusal  to  refrain  irom 
petty  sniping  at  the  Ruml  plan  has  caused 
the  taxpayer  to  search  for  motives.  Hi?  has 
the  distinct  Impression  that  the  Treasury 
doesn't  like  the  Ruml  plan  because  it  didn  t 
think  of  it  first. 


Pay-A«-You-Go  Income  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  FREDERICK  PRACHT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1943 

Mr.  PRACHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
and  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  for  peace.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  prepare  now  for  the  many 
problems  that  will  arise  when  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  men  must  necessarily  be 
brought  back  into  civil  occupations. 

The  proposal  of  Beardsley  Ruml  is  be- 
ing widely  discussed.  We  hear  it  praised 
by  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  has  a 
very  definite  value  for  the  post-war 
period,  in  that  its  adoption  will  make 
possible  the  clearing  of  the  ranks  of  civil 
occupations  of  that  great  group  of  men 
and  women  who  have  reached  the  age 
where  retirement  is  practical  and  pos- 
sible, except  for  the  fact  that  under  the 
pre.sent  income-tax  law  they  must  keep 
working  to  pay  last  year's  income  tax. 

When  one  reaches  the  age  when 
chronic  or  growing  physical  incapacity 
sets  in,  retirement  is  far  more  possible 
and  practical  if  upon  retirement  no  tax 
responsibility  of  great  proportion  is 
faced. 

If  this  croup  of  ou:*  citizens  who  desire 
to  retire  can  be  encotnaped  in  their  de- 
sire to  vacate  the  ranks  of  labor,  it  will 
leave  just  so  many  more  jobs  for  our 
boys  when  they  return  to  civil  life. 

The  Rum!  plan  to  be  effective  must  not 
be  amended  .so  as  to  eliminate  that  por- 
tion of  the  plan  setting  aside  the  income 
tax  for  the  year  preceding  its  adoption. 

Would  It  not  be  a  help  to  the  morale 
of  our  men  i.i  the  service  to  iearn  our 
legislators  had  considered  the  return  to 
industry  of  our  armed  forces  when  en- 
acting a  new  income-tax  law? 

Furthermore,  the  collection  of  income 
taxes  by  a  law  enacted  long  after  the  in- 
come upon  which  these  taxes  were  im- 
posed was  earned  will  continue  to  cre- 
ate disunity  at  home.  Whereas,  the 
adoption  of  the  Ruml  plan  as  generally 
admitted  will  raise  the  morale  not  only  of 
our  armed  forces,  but  also  of  our  home 
front. 

These  considerations  no  doubt,  will  be 
considered  by  our  honorable  Representa- 
tives when  the  new  income-tax  law  is 
formulated. 

How  can  a  man  retire  owing  sizable 
tax  obligations  when  earnings  are  re- 
duced? 

How  can  we  find  enough  jobs  for  the 
discharged  men  and  women  if  we  do  not 
encourage  the  retirement  from  active 
work,  after  the  war,  the  great  groups  ol 


our  citizens  both  male  and  female.  65 
years  of  age  and  up,  who  now  hang  on  ir\ 
order  to  pay  back-tax  obligations  im- 
posed in  many  cases  long  after  the  earn- 
ings taxed  were  secured? 

Any  plan  requiring  eventual  payment 
of  income  taxes  on  1942  income,  even 
though  spread  over  a  period  of  years 
after  the  war,  would  freeze  old  citizens 
in  jobs  which  might  otherwise  be  vacated 
by  retirement,  thus  creating  vacanies  for 
our  men  of  the  armed  forces  to  civilian 
life.  Cancelation  of  the  excess  tax  for 
1942  is  necessary  if  these  results  are  to 
be  obtained. 


3"  -m 


Lincoln'*  Example  Sbames  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Lincoln  Re- 
publican Club  of  Oakland  County,  Seven- 
teenth Michigan  District: 

At  this  pcn<_d  in  the  Nation's  history. 
when  vast  sums  of  money  are  being  expended 
to  carry  on  the  global  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  it  is  somewhat  revealing  and 
refreshing  to  know  something  of  what  a 
rjreat  American  did  in  anolhei  period  of  the 
Nation's  history  when  the  country  was  en- 
gaged In  Us  gieat  civil  strife  the  Civil  War 
of  1861  to  1865 

At  tins  time  when  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion are  called  upon  to  invest  a  part  of  their 
wages,  earnings,  and  surplus  funds  In  War 
ixmds  and  other  Government  i.^sues  to  carry 
on  the  war  eCort  of  the  country,  and  In  this 
day  v.hcn  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
publicity  is  current  for  the  adoption  of  .some 
sort  of  a  pay-as-you-go  plan,  it  is  of  na- 
tional interest  to  know  and  undersund  the 
habits,  devotion  to  country,  and  the  frugality 
of  the  great  Civil  War  President  It  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  m  this  year  of  1943  and 
at  thi;'  season  when  we  approach  his  natal 
day.  February  12.  that  we  discujs  this  sub- 
ject and  mediiate  upon  the  records  of  ills 
estate. 

This  year,  mere  than  any  year  since  the 
last  World  War,  the  people  of  this  country 
will  be  interested  in  answering  the  question 
as  to  what  Lincoln  would  have  done,  or 
what  he  would  do  If  he  were  President  now. 

The  pages  of  hlsicr^-  will  be  searched  for  an 
answer  to  such  questions.  We  are  all  eager 
to  know  what  he  did  in  time  of  stress  and 
strain  when  the  Nation  was  waging  war  and 
trying  to  end  the  internal  strife  in  which  tiie 
country  was  then  engaged.  What  lesson  can 
the  American  people  find  in  the  record  cf 
Lincoln's  life,  his  conduct  of  the  war.  and 
the  administration  of  the  Nation's  affairs 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Gcvern- 
ment'  Would  he  he  In  favor  of  urging  the 
American  people  to  Invest  their  money  in 
Government  bonds  to  carry  on  the  war? 
Would  he  be  In  favor  of  a  pay-as-you-go 
plan  If  he  were  here  t(xlay  or  If  he  were 
President  of  the  United  States?  Where  can 
the  answers  to  such  queetlons  be  found? 

One  of  the  lewt  discussed  phase*  of  his 
life  is  his  personal  bualness  affairs  and  his 
economic  or  saving  traits  aa  a  lawyer  and  as 
President   of   the   United  SUtes.    Wben  h» 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


WM  clec'.cd  President  In  1861  he  was  asked 
by  a  news  repi-rter  what  he  considered  h:m- 
Pflf  wurth  In  worldly  goods.  After  some  re- 
flrctnri  Lincoln  answered  that  he  thought 
he  hnd  accumulated  In  hl^  25  years  as  a 
pract.c;ng  lawytr  and  In  the  52  years  of  his 
life  approximately  •15  000  In  real  and  per- 
•»)nal  property  Th:s  consisted  of  a  vacant 
k'l  la  the  city  of  Lincoln.  111.  »h  ch  was 
given  to  him  m  payment  for  his  services  Iti 
)a)lng  out  the  plat  or  subdivision  of  the 
town  He  also  owned  a  160-acre  tract  of  land 
In  Icwa  given  to  him  for  his  services  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War  This  tract  of  land  was 
perhaps  wurth  about  $10  pt-r  acre,  and  the 
vulue  of  the  vacant  hit  at  Lincoln  can  be 
Judged  hy  the  fact  that  the  taxes  on  It  wee 
less  than  SI  a  year  He  also  owned  the  h'  u.so 
In  which  he  and  his  family  lived  In  Spring- 
field. 111.  pxirchased  for  $\.bO0  from  the 
niinis^er  who  married  him.  the  Revere:id 
Charles  W  Dreser.  later  Improved  by  Lincoln 
and  whuh  he  Insured  foi-  $3  200  Tills  was 
the  only  homo  Linci  In  eve.--  owned  In  addi- 
tion he  had  been  able  to  accumulate,  out  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  law  and  politics, 
nearly  tlCOOO  In  personal  property  or  in- 
vestments consisting  of  municipal  bonds, 
railroad  ftoclc.  and  promissory  notes,  which 
represented  money  loaned  to  friends  and 
prominent  citizens  In  the  city  of  Sprinfffield. 
I'l  Tliat  Lincoln  had  In  his  possession  and 
deposited  for  collection  with  a  friend  a  few 
hours  before  he  left  SprlnRtleld  for  Washing- 
ton and  his  Inauguration  11  prcmlssory  notes 
bearing  10  percent  Interest,  the  ustial  rate 
before  the  Civil  War.  varying  In  amo\mt« 
from  $150  to  $3  000:  6  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Alton  &  Sangamon  Railroad  Co;  a  Unoo 
bond  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  and  some 
cash,  totaling  nearly  110  000,  was  nnt  known 
by  writers  of  his  day  and  may  be  somewhat 
surprising  to  many  of  this  generation  The 
record  refutes  the  statement  that  Lincoln 
hnd  to  borrow  money  to  attend  his  own 
Inaugxiratlon  Thrso  Items  and  a  few  law- 
brioks  made  up  the  total  of  Llucoln's  wrrldly 
gtKids  when  he  became  President  In  1861 

Four  years  later,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
In  1865.  It  !s  Interesting  to  observe  that  his 
estate  Uitaled  a  little  more  than  $83  000 
Lincoln's  estate  had  Increived  nearly  $68,000 
In  4  years  The  bulk  of  this  Increase  was 
represented  by  $57,000  in  Government  bonds, 
which  Lincoln  purchased  out  of  his  salary  (  f 
$25,000  a  year  as  President,  and  the  balance 
WHS  In  cash  He  did  not  Invest  5  percent.  10 
percent,  or  25  percent  of  his  salary  In  the 
purchase  of  Government  bonds  to  assist  the 
Nation  In  the  pro-^ecutlon  of  the  war  then 
In  progress,  but  it  Is  evident  that  he  Invested 
his  entire  salary  abt)vt  the  necessary  expenses 
of  running;  his  houselujld  In  sin  h  securltle.«. 

Lincoln  set  an  example  and  e.stabliihtd  a 
procfdent  for  the  peoj^le  of  this  Nation  to 
follow  in  the  8up[X)rt  <  f  their  Government 
In  this  gkbal  war.  The  frugal  habits  of 
Lincoln,  his  simple  wants,  his  disdain  for 
all  show.  extravag.Hnce.  and  needle.ss  waste 
underlie  this  unusUal  savii;g  of  his  salary  to 
be  invested  In  Gtvernment  securities.  The 
dangers  of  war  restricted  his  movements. 
The  dedication  at  Oett>;burg;  one  trip  to 
Philadelphia;  one  visit  t*.)  Baltimore;  two 
visits  to  Grant  to  review  the  Army  at  City 
Point  Va  ;  one  vL^lt  to  Burnslde  at  Fred- 
ericksburg: one  Journey  to  Hampton  Roads 
to  meet  with  the  Confederate  conimls*U)n- 
ers;  and  one  Journey  of  75  miles  to  Antietani 
to  confer  with  Gejieral  McClellan  after  the 
battle;  and  short  visits  to  the  hospitals  and 
Army  camps  In  and  around  Washington  con- 
stltut«<l  the  extent  of  his  travels  in  the  little 
more  than  4  years  of  lils  Presidency. 

It  Is  reasonatle  to  conclude  that  living  con- 
ditions in  Washington,  the  price  of  fotid. 
clothing,  and  the  necessities  of  lite  had  greatly 
Increased  because  of  the  war  Ui  very  much  the 
same  manner  as  today.  Whatever  the  ex- 
penses of  his  household  might  have  been,  due 
to  tM  war  and  such  purcha^s  as  may  have 


been  made  by  Mrs  Llncv-^ln,  the  fact  remains 
that  he  was  able  to  save  for  ii-.vesiment  in 
Government  securities  and  retain  in  ca.'-h  on 
hand  approximately  65  percent  of  his  salary. 
This  record  will  outstrip  iminy  Americans  of 
toclay.  The  Presidents  economy  and  thrift 
In  a  little  more  than  4  years  as  President  en- 
abled him  to  accumulate  and  sjive  four  and 
one-half  times  as  much  us  he  had  acquired  in 
52  years  of  life  before  he  tx-cune  Pre^ldfi.t 

An  examination  of  the  probate  recoids  cf 
his  estate  at  Springfield,  111  .  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  pay  aa  you  go  whlrh  might  well  be 
followed  by  his  fellow  countrymen  of  today. 
Clalm.s  filed  against  Lincoln's  estate  totaled 
only  $11.  This  is  unanswerable  evidence  of 
his  habit  and  custom  of  paying  c;uh  for  the 
thincs  he  required  and  puichased  He  paid 
as  he  went 

His  estate  was  not  settled  until  1868,  and 
by  that  time  It  had  increased  $25,000  from  the 
Interest  on  bcnd.s  and  other  invcbtments  be 
had  made.  Government  bonds  bore  Interest 
at  6  percent  promissory  notes  10  percent  At 
the  time  of  the  distribution  of  the  estate  It 
amounted  to  $110,97162  Mrs  Mary  Lincoln 
(widow).  Robert  Tixld  I.inci  In  (son),  and 
Thomas  (Tad)  Lincoln  (son),  each  received 
$36,991  54.  The  real  estate  was  not  Included 
In  the.«;e  -Inures.  The  three  parcels  of  real 
estate  mentioned  which  he  owned  probably 
totaled  $6  000  In  value 

The  out.stnudlng  fact  revealed  by  the  pro- 
bate records,  which  should  encourage  not  only 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  but  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  pay-as-you-RO.  is  the 
remarkable  fact  that  only  $11  in  claims  was 
filed  atjainst  an  estate  that  UAaled  over 
$100,000,  Lincoln  must  have  believed.  Lin- 
coln did  b«lieve  and  practice,  the  principle  of 
pay-as-you-go.  May  we  follow  his  example 
today. 


Farm  Labor  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  Nrw  Mtxiio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remark.s,  I  attach  a  l^-ttcr  from  P.  K. 
Colquitt  of  Anthony.  New  Mexico,  a 
farmer,  who  advises  that  the  guayule 
project  which  we  are  trying;  to  develop, 
is  going  to  throw  agricultural  labor  prices 
out  of  line  again.  We  can't  pay  on  the 
farm  75  cents  an  hour  for  tractor  opera- 
tor.s.  That  is  the  ."^cale  fixed  by  the  New 
Mexico  offices  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service. 

Our  farmers  feel  that  the  Employment 
Service  is  trying?  to  upset  the  whole  ag- 
ricultural structure.  With  his  permis- 
sion. I  am  ins'.'rtinK  Mr.  Colquitt's  letter 
on  the  situation  in  the  Concression.\l 
Record  because  1  think  we  want  to  know 
that  eveiy  time  we  try  to  help  to  correct 
one  diflBculty.  as  we  have  In  the  case  of 
rubber,  we  destroy  somethinir  else,  this 
time  by  an  improper  application  of  a 
wage  scale. 

No  farmer  In  the  Mesilla  'Valley  can 
pay  75  cents  an  hour  for  a  tractor  oper- 
ator to  produce  the  type  of  ci'ops  that 
we  have  theie.  Here  is  the  Government 
tearing  down  agriculture  in  the  name  of 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultuie.  and  mak- 
ing our  labor  problem,  which  is  already 


acute.  Impossible  to  handle.      Mr.  Col- 
quitt's letter  follows: 

Anthony,  N    Mrx  ,  January  28.  1943. 

Mr.   CUNTON    P     ANUi:Hi.tiN. 

House  oj  Rrpresentatives. 

Wa:<^nngton.  D    C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb  ANorasoN :  Thank  you  very 
much  for  stnding  me  the  speech  on  the  gaso- 
line rationing  It  Is  gCKid  for  the  farmers  of 
New  Mexico  to  know  that  thty  have  a  farmer 
In  Washington  lookitifj  after  tlieir  interests. 
Because  of  this  I  feel  that  you  will  under- 
stand the  problem  we  In  this  community  are 
faced  with  at  present. 

As  ycu  doubtless  know,  the  Government  is 
Starting  a  guayule  project  near  here  The 
men  in  charge  of  It  are  going  on  the  neigh- 
boring farms  and  offering  the  labor  30  cent* 
an  hour  for  common  labor  and  from  40  cents 
to  75  cents  for  tractor  drivers  When  the 
farmers  have  protested,  they  were  told  that 
the  United  States  Employment  OfBce  set  the 
price. 

In  the  first  place  there  Is  not  enough  farm 
labor  In  the  valley  to  supply  the  guayule 
proJ"Ct  and  th*"  cotton  growers,  especially  the 
fanners  raising  SXP  for  the  war  effort  When 
the  farmers  complained  last  year  of  lack  of 
cotton  pickers  they  were  told  that  the  Em- 
ployment Service  would  get  help  for  thtm. 
Why  then  does  not  the  Government  use  this 
Service  to  get  Its  help  Instead  of  going  at 
night  to  hire  the  labor  from  our  farm^? 

In  the  second  place,  we  cannct  afToid  to  pay 
such  prices  for  our  labor.  True,  the  price  of 
cotton  Is  up,  but  the  cost  of  our  lat>or  is  more 
than  double  This,  however,  dees  not  con- 
cern us  so  much  as  the  fact  that  the  mere  we 
pay  the  less  work  we  get  done.  You  who 
know  the  psychology  of  the  laborer.*  we  have 
to  deal  with  will  understand  this.  Tlie  prcb- 
lem  of  absenteeism  isn't  peculiar  to  the 
factory. 

As  we  understand  It.  this  valley  is  very  nec- 
essary to  the  production  of  long-staple  cotton. 
W"  wish  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible 
With  the  Government  In  its  farm-production 
goals,  but  unless  seme  chai.ge  is  made  in  the 
handling  of  the  lat>or  situation  the  growing 
of  guayule  Is  going  to  seriously  hamper  our 
long-staple  output  If  there  is  anything  you 
can  do  to  help  us  we  will  appreciate  It  very 
much  Indeed  We  feel  that  there  Is  no  lise 
to  complain  to  the  Government  agents  al- 
though many  of  the  farmers  have  done  that. 
They  are  men  sent  out  to  do  a  Job  And  so 
far  we  have  found  the  Government  Employ- 
ment Service  most  unsympathetic  to  cur 
needs  The  only  place  then  that  we  knew  to 
g.i  is  to  our  Congressmen,  and  we  tjelieve  we 
are  lucky  In  havlnj?  In  Washington  someone 
who  does  understand  our  problems. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  K.  COLQtnTT. 


Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or    COLOR.\DO 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE    UNTTED   STATES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  often  these  days  that 
one  hears  a  defen.se  of  bureaucracy.  I 
ask.  therefore,  that  a  thoughtful,  im- 
passioned, and  scholarly  radio  address 
on  this  subject,  delivered  by  Prof.  Fred- 
erick D.  Bramhall.  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  be  printed  m  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  add»-ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Profetsor  Bramhall.  The  air  lanes  and  the 
newspapers  are  full,  today,  of  two  of  the 
biggest  and  most  misused  terms  of  abuse  the 
American  mind  has  thought  up  In  a  long 
time--"bureaucraTs''  and  "burraucracy " 
They  repre.<ent,  »e  are  told  incessantly,  an 
ominous  power  which  threatens  to  destroy 
American  democracy,  the  American  system 
of  government.  American  liberties,  and  the 
American  way  of  lUe  from  top  to  bcittom 

And  were  not  only  told— we're  shown  In 
pictures  Some  of  yo  i  may  have  seen  a  car- 
toon recently,  a  cartoon  showing  a  multitude 
of  desperate  men.  women,  and  children  in  a 
sea  labeled  "Sea  of  Protest."  raising  their 
hands  in  entreaty  and  calling  out  for  oil  and 
gasoline  to  keep  children  warm  and  business 
going— while  a  ship  labeled  "Bureaucracy" 
loaded  high  with  cans  cf  oil  and  gas.  shows 
Its  stern  to  the  suffcrlnR  people 

Now.  this  is  Imp  riant.  We  are  fighting  a 
war  for  the  salvation  of  all  our  hopes  And. 
a.s  we  know  perfectly  well,  to  save  the  lives  of 
our  boys  and  biir>»  the  war  to  a  quick  con- 
clusion, we  must  have  unity  at  home;  and 
we  must  also  have  a  readiness  to  accept  with- 
out coercion  the  sacrifice:;  necessary  to  this 
end.  We  also  all  know  perfectly  well  why  oil 
and  gasoline  are  being  rationed  Yet  the 
effect  of  such  appeals  as  this  cartoon,  and 
others  like  it,  and  a  constant  stream  of  words 
that  go  with  them— the  effect  of  all  these 
things  is  Ui  undirmlne  all  confidence  in  lead- 
ership and  to  destroy  all  willingness  to  co- 
operate. What,  for  example,  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  sort  of  propaganda  cii  tlie  suc- 
cess of  the  forthcoming  food-rationing  pro- 
gram, a  prrgram  whose  necessity  tor  victory 
and  whose  lu.stlce  on  the  home  fmnt  all  in- 
telligent pe<  pie  recognize?  Is  it  not.  In  effect, 
an  invitation  U.)  people  to  welsh  on  the  duty 
of  loyalty?  Art  we  to  expect  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  respond  to  every  incident  of 
control  that  war  makes  inevitable  with  an 
indignant  cry  of  "buieaucracy  run  wild"? 
Set  this  alongside  of  Captain  Rickcnbacker's 
moving  appeal  to  us  at  home  to  reniemt>er  the 
sacrifices  of  the  men  In  the  outposts  of  the 
Pacific.  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  moments, 
then,  about  the  true  and  the  false  In  this 
bureaucracy  and  bureaucrat  fear,  and  to  see 
whether  we  can't  guard  ourselves  against 
the  tyranny  of  words. 

What  are  bureaucrats?  What  is  bureauc- 
racy? In  the  fir.-t  place,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
let  ourbe'.ves  be  fooled  b>  words,  bureaucrat 
Is  not  another  name  for  all  public  employees, 
though  &ome  people  tell  us  so.  A  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
for  instance,  using  figures  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  said  recently 
that  there  were  now  2,500.000  civil  employees 
of  the  Govcinmcnt — 1  bureaucrat,  he  said,  for 
every  3  men  in  the  armed  forces  Now,  this 
sounds  .mp.css've  And  yet  actually  It  means 
nothing  Ii  you  call  every  employee  of  the 
Government  a  bureaucrat,  then  you  find 
yourself  including  letter  carriers  and  mall 
clerks,  our  fr>resi  rangers,  employees  of  the 
Controller  General  s  ofBce.  of  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce.  of  the  dockyards  and  arsenals. 
President  Ro'Ksevelt  has  recently  said  that 
some  60  peicent  of  the  2.500.000  are  engaged 
In  war  production.  It  is,  in  short,  a  trap  to 
catch  the  unwary  to  lump  them  all  together 
as  bureaucrats 

Nor  mxost  we  simply  condemn  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  administrative  agencies  in 
Washington  and  outside  with  many  em- 
ployees. The  careful  citizen  will  try  to  find 
out  before  condemning  what  useful  work  any 
given  agency  performs,  indispensable  for  car- 
rying on  the  war  and  maintaining  sound  civil 
life  to  support  the  war  effort.  You  can't  run 
the  business  of  the  commonwealth  any  more 
than  of  private  wealth  without  tlie  services  of 
management.    If  it  appears  shocking  to  learn 


that  the  War  Production  Board  has  20.000 
employees,  to  direct  and  coordinate  the  vast- 
est industrial  program  In  all  history,  ask 
yourself  how  that  numl>er  compares  with  the 
managing,  directing,  and  accounting  services, 
say,  of  the  American  Telephone  Si  Telegraph 
Co..  or  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation — 
also  vast,  but  much  smaller,  businesses.  Is 
20.000  t(X)  many?  I  don't  know.  Does  any- 
body? I  doubt  it;  and  in  any  case,  you  don't 
solve  the  problem  merely  by  throwing  the 
word  "bureaucrat"  loosely  around 

Now.  the  problem  of  overmanning  war 
agencies,  particularly  the  new  ones  organized 
under  intense  pressure,  is  a  very  real  one  I 
have  no  intention  of  belittling  the  confusion 
and  waste  that  go  along  with  the  running  of 
a  war  No  one  *-ho  has  not  seen  it  can  realize 
how  easily  they  pile  up  and  how  difficult.  I  am 
Inclined  to  say  impossible,  it  is  to  prevent 
much  of  it.  This  is  somewhat  the  way  it  goes: 
Suppose  you  are  in  the  Office  of  Censorship. 
You  know  that  your  task  is  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  war  effort  through  leakage  of  Informa- 
tion. You  are  getting  dally  and  hourly  re- 
ports from  postal,  telegraphic,  cable,  and  radio 
censors  from  •housat:ds  of  points  You  can't 
let  them  pile  up  without  prompt  analysis  and 
tran.smlssion  to  the  authorities  concerned. 
You  need  lot  only  adequate  clerical  staffs  to 
avoid  costly  delay,  you  also  need  specialists  to 
sift  and  weigh  a  thousand  special  sorts  of 
data  If  you  don't  have  them,  the  results  may 
be  disastious.  Are  you  going  to  run  the  rhk 
oJ  losing  men's  lives  and  defeating  essential 
war  purposes  by  falling  to  have  sufBcient  per- 
sonnel to  do  the  Job?  You  are  not  You  will 
believe  that  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  extra 
employees  .endy  on  call  than  to  fall  down  on 
the  Job  and  become  a  bottleneck  In  tlie  war 
program  You  are  out  to  win  the  war.  and 
you're  not  going  to  lose  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
salary  or  two.  Ycu  know  that's  the  way  Henry 
S  Kaiser  '.urtiS  out  his  ships,  and  earns  the 
country  s  praise  for  it.  What  do  you  suppose 
an  investigation  of  his  plants  would  show,  so 
far  as  superfluous  employees  are  concerned? 
Is  he  right  or  wrong? 

Or  take  another  case:  Suppose  you  are  in 
charge  of  a  bureau  in  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Warfare,  administering,  say,  the  enemy  trade 
list,  of  persons  and  firms  In  neutral  countries 
with  whom  Americans  are  forbidden  to  do 
business  because  they  are  channels  through 
which  economic  resources  may  reach  the  Axis. 
That's  real.  That's  vital.  Can  you  do  it 
without  men  who  know  the  conditions  of  this 
trade  or  that  country?  Can  you  do  It  with- 
out multitudinous  records?  You  cannot. 
And  every  heat'  of  an  office  tends  to  estimate 
fhe  vital  importance  of  his  own  segment  of 
the  ajmplex  front  at  the  maxim imi.  Much 
of  this  Is  a  result  of  enthusiasm  for  his  work, 
the  pride  in  the  Job.  which  we've  got  to  have. 
Some  of  it.  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  desire 
to  push  oneself  ahead  and  feed  one's  sense 
of  .self-importance.  These  are.  neceaearily.  in 
most  instances,  new  jobe,  with  new  men  In 
them  Their  superiors  are  not  in  a  position 
to  deny  in  every  case  a  doubtful  request  for 
additicnal  staff:  a  blunder  now  may  be  ir- 
retrievable. And  so  the  job  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.     What  would  you  do? 

There  Is.  to  sum  up  this  part  of  It,  un- 
doubtedly overemployment  In  many  offices.  I 
saw  some  of  it  in  Washington  in  1918.  I 
rather  think  I  could  have  been  dispensed  with 
myself,  and  I  know  that  the  mistake,  if  it 
was  a  mistake,  was  an  honest  and  patriotic 
one.  It's  a  matter  that  needs  to  be  watched, 
that  can  never  be  completely  cured,  and  that 
is  not  helped  by  parrot  cries  of  bureaucrat  by 
ignorant  people  intoxicated  with  a  big  word, 
for  oreremployment  Is  not  bureaucracy. . 

What.  then,  really  is  a  bureaucrat?  Well, 
wouldn't  this  be  a  fair  description?— a  public 
employee  who  has  forgot  that  he  Is  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people,  and  has  come  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  potentate  in  his  own  right.  He 
Is   inatilated   against  popular  criticism,  and 


thinks  himself  Immune  from  public  control, 
"clothed  In  a  litUe  brief  authority.'"  Not 
only  this,  however:  he  la  also  a  worshipper  of 
routine  and  form.  He  winds  himself  up  in 
red  tape  from  pure  love  of  red  tape.  Im- 
mersed m  rules  and  reports,  he  ts  afraid  of 
Imagination  and  initiative;  rather,  he  is  stiff, 
rigid,  and  mechanical,  and  tlie  established 
procedure  of  his  office  get  to  be  an  end  in 
themselves,  and  t)ecome  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
Finally,  in  his  resentment  against  interfer- 
ence by  the  public  (which  does  not  under- 
stand the  high  mysteries  of  his  business),  he 
tends  to  unite  with  his  fellow  bureaucrats 
to  thwart  and  defy  public  control.  He  wants 
to  become  master,  not  servant,  of  the  com- 
monwealth. That  is  your  bureaucrat  He 
does  exist.  His  traits  are  evils;  and  they 
challenge  the  good  sense  of  our  democracy 
to  control  and  eliminate  them.  Indeed,  many 
serious  students  of  popular  government  be- 
lieve that  here  is  its  most  critical  problem: 
How  to  reconcile  democracy  in  government 
with  technical  expertness — how.  that  is.  to 
keep  government  responsive  to  the  discon- 
tents and  aspirations  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  and  yet  make  use  of  competent, 
trained,  expert,  and  j^rmanent  officers  In 
the  attempt  to  solve  this  great  problem,  it 
does  no  good  to  try  to  smear  every  public 
servant  with  the  black  name  of  bureaucrat. 

Now  different  countries  have  tried  differ- 
ent ways  to  work  out  this  problem  In 
Prussia,  in  the  old  days  before  the  First  World 
War.  and  in  most  of  Germany,  the  perma- 
nent civil  service  was  highly  trained  and 
competent;  it  was  respected;  it  was  even 
feared.  But  it  was  not  a  possession  of  the 
people,  biit  something  set  apart  and  over 
them.  In  France,  too.  even  under  the  re- 
public, trained  bureaucracy  threatened  to 
dominate  politics;  the  permanent  civil  serv- 
ice could  usually  determine  the  result  of 
national  elections.  They  had.  in  France, 
able,  technically  proficient,  competent  pub- 
lic servants;  but  they  had  not  l  jlved  the 
problem  of  making  that  service  a  responsive 
instrument  for  the  purposes  of  the  French 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  we  In  the  United 
States  have  In  our  past  gone  far  to  the  other 
extreme.  We  have  said :  "We're  goiug  to  have 
a  government  that  Is  our  own,  whatever  else 
it  is;  it  is  going  to  be  part  of  us.  It's  to  be 
common  and  homely — no  experts,  no  body  of 
permanent  officeholders.  We're  going  to 
elect  everybody,  from  the  county  surveyor  to 
the  President,  and  we  are  going  to  choose 
them  for  short  terms  and  change  them  fre- 
quently." And  so  we  did;  and  we  have  bad  a 
government  that  was  our  own.  and  that  we 
could  regard  with  tolerant  affection.  But  it 
has  generally  t)een  loose,  sloppy,  and  Incom- 
petent. We  have  usually  a-^sumcd  that  in- 
competence was  the  price  we  had  to  pay  for 
popularity  of  government. 

But  today  Is  different.  In  our  highly  indus- 
trialized life,  our  infinitely  increased  depend- 
ence upon  one  another  In  Qcuntless  details 
of  living,  our  tremendously  complicated  so- 
ciety, domestically  and  Internationally  it  does 
matter  whether  democracy  can  l>e  competent, 
efficient,  vigorous,  whether  it  can  use  effec- 
tively the  expertness  that  exists  In  It.  We 
must  have  permanent,  trained  servants  in 
Government  We  are  not  going  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  Prussia  and  Prance,  but  we  must 
not  perpetuate  our  own  blunders  of  the  past 
either,  in  a  world  that  win  kill  a  popular 
government  that  Is  sloppy  and  Inefficient. 
This  is  still  our  problem,  then:  To  reconcile 
democracy  with  expertness.  And  nothing  can 
so  befog  the  Issue  as  to  go  on.  as  so  many 
are  now  doing,  shouting  "Bureaucrat  "  when- 
ever the  head  of  a  public  servant  shows  it- 
self— as  If  our  object  were  not.  as  It  must 
be.  to  make  sure  that  he  is  otu  instrument. 
but  to  destroy  him  simply  because  be  is  an 
appointed  officer.  In  all  this  there  is  noth- 
ing more  interesting  than  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  outcry  comes  from  business.    Why? 
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Surely  buslnewiinen  know  that  they  must 
b»v«  management  In  their  own  buslneMes. 
for  permanence  and  expertnes«  BunlneM 
has.  In  the  past  30  years,  frequently  shown 
A  concern  In  ImproTing  the  efBclency  of 
government,  has  even  (•upp<irted  bureau*  and 
foundations  for  that  purp<*e.  Probably 
many  of  the  present  t>rator8  for  business  are 
using  a  temporary,  even  though  very  dan- 
RerouB.  technique  of  dl*credltlng  the  preaent 
adminlstratlun  with  a  vitw  to  the  elections 
of  1944  But  we  can  t  allow  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  and  the  peace  to  be  uaed 
as  an  incident  In  the  next  political  campaign. 
And  this  Is  what  the  Individual  citizen  must 
decide  for  himself— decide  cool-headedly  not 
only  now.  In  the  heat  of  war,  but  In  the 
period  of  revulsion  that  will  follow  when 
the  war  Is  over,  and  the  momentous  declsinn 
of  what  we  are  going  to  make  of  thla  world 
Btanda  squarely   before  us 

Announc««  You  have  Ju.'-t  heard  Prof  Fred- 
erick D  Bramhall.  of  the  UniTerslty  of  Colo- 
rad  )  on  the  university's  regular  weekly  news- 
commentator  program.  History  In  the  Maklnp. 
produced  for  you  with  the  c<K)pcratiun  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council. 


What  We  Will  Get  Out  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  11.  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  outstand- 
ing article  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallack. 
our  distinguished  and  farsighted  Vice 
President  appearing  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  American  magazine. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHAT  WK  WILL   GFT   OtTT  OF  THE   WAB 

(By  Henrt  a.  Wali-aci:.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States) 

Ever  alnce  the  African  front  waa  opened 
and  the  prospect  of  peace  »e<>med  nearer, 
thousands  of  buMnossmen  closely  connected 
■Ulth  the  war  effort  have  bfgun  to  worry. 
They  remember  how  the  population  of  war- 
b>Him  ttiwns  melted  away  alter  World  War 
No  1.  They  know  thut  in  the  peak  year  of 
this  war  the  United  States  will  spend  around 
$i*0.000  OOOOOO  on  the  war  effort  and  that  2 
years  after  the  war  ends,  this  tremendous 
expenditure  for  military  purposes  will  be  re- 
dui-ed  to  perhaps  $20,000,000,000. 

The  businessmen  know  that,  within  the 
first  year  or  two  after  the  war  ends,  at  least 
15.000.000  workers  and  returned  soldiers  will 
tx^  hunting  for  new  ]obs.  They  ask  If  all  these 
workers  ran  be  employed  In  nijtklni;  much- 
needed  Rutonioblles.  retrlfierHtors.  and  the 
thousand  and  une  other  types  of  civilian 
goods  not  now  produced  because  of  war 
demands. 

Ixxiking  bark  at  World  War  No  1.  the 
businessmen  realise  that  the  shock  of  thla 
war's  end  will  probably  be  at  least  seven  times 
as  great  as  that  which  was  frit  beginning  In 
1920  Those  of  us  who  rc-nember  19;.J0  and 
the  years  which  followed  know  now  that  there 
Is  )ust  as  much  need  of  planning  for  peace 
as  there  was  need  of  planning  f  >r  war  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor  Peace  unplanned  could  be 
a  disaster  worse  than  war,  wreck. njj  busuieis. 


labor,  and  agrlcnilture  throughout  the  entire 
world  and  pro<lucing  revolution  and  misery 
among   the   mlMlona 

The  first  step  In  preventing  euch  a  hell 
on  earth  la  tfi  build,  through  the  United 
Nations,  a  mechanism  which  can  disarm  and 
keep  disarmed  the  aggressor  nations,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  sure  that  never  again 
can  a  Hitler  oi  a  Musaollnl  rise  to  lead  hla 
nation  Into  war.  This  will  neceasltate  "men- 
tal dlaarmament"  of  the  people  of  the  ag- 
i^ressor  nations,  and  the  creation  of  world 
economic  conditions  which  will  enable  them 
to  lift  themselvea  out  of  their  misery. 

No  buslnesaman  can  plan  for  the  future 
with  any  certainty  so  long  as  there  Is  the  f.  ar 
cf  war  on  the  liorla)n.  It  Is  vital,  therefore, 
that  the  Unltec  Nations"  covenant  must  pro- 
vide the  machinery  to  assur*  "freedum  from 
fear  " — an  international  peace  la^',  an  Inter- 
national peace  court,  and  an  International 
peace  force  If  any  aggresstir  nations  take 
the  first  step  toward  rearmament,  they  must 
be  served  at  once  with  a  "ceaje  and  deMsf" 
order  and  be  wurned  of  the  consequences  If 
economic  quarantine  does  not  suffice,  the 
United  Nutlonn'  peace  force  mu/st  at  once 
bomb  the  aggressor  nation  men  Uessly. 

To  guarantee;  the  peace,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  need  additional  powers  We  must 
prevent  International  cartels  of  the  German 
type  and  perhaps  substitute  for  them  a 
United  Nations  agency  to  restore  stable  con- 
ditions In  raw  material  markets,  on  price 
terms  that  assure  producers  fair  incomes  and 
promote  expanded  consumption. 

To  prevent  world-wide  unemployment, 
there  will  probably  have  to  be  a  United  Na- 
tions Investment  corporation,  under  whose 
direction  public  and  private  capital  can  be 
put  to  wnrk  for  world-wide  reconstruction. 
If  luiemploymfnt  could  be  prevented  without 
the  u.«e  of  government  funds,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  ';uch  a  corporation  But  the 
ptjst-war  impact  resulting  from  the  sudden 
ce.ssatlon  of  tremendous  governmental  spend- 
ing everywhere  In  the  world  will  make  It  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  governmental  investment 
capital  to  be  used  on  a  very  large  scale  to 
prevent  the  sudden  and  complete  destruction 
of  the  capltali.^tlc  system 

This  will  not  necessarily  mean  the  reduc- 
tion of  prlvati"  Initiative  On  the  contrary, 
private  Initiative  probably  will  be  Increased. 

In  launching  such  an  Investment  program, 
the  establishment  of  a  network  of  globe- 
girdllng  airways  ought  to  be  the  very  first 
order  of  bu?inp.sa  The  alrwavs  I  visualize 
would  have  as  their  primary  Justification  the 
safenuarding  of  world  peace.  Thev  would  be 
operated  by  the  air  arm  of  the  United  Nations 
peace  force  To  maintain  a  military  air  force 
with  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  some  nation's 
act  of  aggre.sslon  would  be  a  big  expense  and 
Would  not  give  the  young  men  composing 
such  a  force  enough  to  do  In.stead.  after 
these  young  men  have  under^  inc  the  neces- 
sary nilhtiiry  training,  they  c.in  serve  as  the 
air  and  ground  crews  of  the  United  N.itions 
air  network,  which  In  peacetime  would  be 
commercial  and  would  carry  piuisengers  and 
freight. 

The.se  n!rways,  bcause  of  their  vital  func- 
tion In  .sufiguardlng  iho  piacr.  would  not  be 
expected  ti>  piy  their  own  way  on  the  ordi- 
nary comni*  r  "lal  ba>ls  In  any  event,  the 
cost  of  suhKicllzing  the  United  Nations  alr- 
uays  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  malhlHin- 
ing  a  nulitar)  air  force  In  ldlene».s.  and  the 
U.se  of  the  airways  to  i»afet;uard  the  peace 
would  largely  free  them  from  the  handicips 
and  rls.k.>  of  orduiary  commercial  develop- 
ment E;;h"r  a  military  air  force  alone  or  a 
commercial  air  system  alone  would  be  more 
oslly  and  less  effective  than  tlie  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

We  already  have  several  precedents  in  the 
United  Sutes  for  such  a  subtidy.  One  is  the 
granting  of  land  to  the  railroads  after  the 
CivU  Wot.    Another  m  Uie  ;>ubi>idy  which  w<u>  | 


granted  to  build  our  merchant  marine.  Still 
anotlier  la  the  alr-mall  subsidy,  which 
brought  about  our  great  progress  In  aviation 
before  this   war. 

When  the  war  ends,  the  United  Nations 
will  be  at  the  peak  of  a  great  airplane  con- 
struction program  Doubtless  some  of  the 
fighter  nnd  bomt)er  planes  will  be  retained 
and  will  become  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  United  Nations  peace  force.  They  will 
not  be  guitabie  for  carrying  pas-^ngera  and 
freight  But  under  the  present  airplane  pro- 
gram we  are  also  constructing  thousandi  of 
transport  planes.  Many  of  these  could  be 
eR.«:lIy  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  United  Na- 
tions airways  Furthermore,  our  tremendous 
airplane  production  capacity  will  mak?  It 
posaible  to  turn  out  any  needed  numbers 
and  types  of  planes  The  air  liners  of  the 
future  will  travel  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent In  a  few  hoiira. 

After  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been  made 
secure.  It  should  be  pos.sible  to  Internation- 
alize the  large  airports  The  war  has  aln-ady 
brought  the  construction  of  many  new  air- 
ports, most  of  them  for  military  purposes. 
With  the  coming  of  peace,  and  the  expansion 
of  commercial  air  service,  many  more  will  be 
needed  Boldness  should  be  the  gulling 
principle  In  planning  a  world-wide  airport 
con.structlon  program.  When  this  war  ends 
we  shall  be  only  at  the  threshold  of  the 
coming  air  age  Freedom  of  the  air  m^ans 
to  the  world  of  the  future  what  freedom  of 
the  sea  meant  to  the  world  of  the  past. 

Anyone  can  sit  down  with  a  globe  and 
trace  out  what  may  prove  to  be  significant  air 
routes  of  the  future.  Some  are  likely  to  fol- 
low the  continental  coastal  regions,  with 
their  busy  seaports  and  their  Industrial  and 
commercial  centers.  For  example,  one  5Uch 
route  which  would  girdle  almost  the  entire 
globe  In  a  fairly  straight  line  would  extend 
up  the  we?>t  coast  of  South  Amer'.ni  and 
North  America  to  B«>rlng  Strait  and  then 
down  the  east  coast  of  Asia  to  Singapore 

Another  straight-line  route  of  this  type 
would  extend  from  the  southern  tl])  of 
South  America  to  the  "bulge"  of  Brazil,  hop 
over  to  Dnkar  In  Africa,  and  then  follow  the 
northwest  coast  of  Africa  and  the  rorth 
coast  of  Europe  to  the  Scandinavian  c  )un- 
trlcs  and  northern  Russia  Still  ant  ther 
route  would  start  in  south  Africa,  f  jllov  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  hop 
over  to  Arabia,  and  extend  to  India  nnd 
China. 

A  fourth  would  extend  from  western  Eu- 
rrj^  to  Turkey.  India,  the  Netherland.'  In- 
dies, and  Australia  Other  possible  routes 
Would  cross  the  Arctic — the  Russian  Biers 
followed  one  of  these  a  few  years  ago  uhen 
they  flew  from  Moscow  to  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States.  From  Moscow  to  our 
east  cop>t.  the  most  direct  route  Is  by  w  »y  of 
Iceland  and  eastern  Canada.  There  w  )Uld. 
of  course,  also  be  many  all-land  routes,  as 
well  as  routes  cros.slng  the  Atlantic  and 
Paciflc  Oceans. 

With  the  airways  heavily  subsldizet.  for 
reasons  of  military  security,  it  i.h<;Uld  be  pos- 
sible U)  carry  pasi.engt  rs  and  certain  tyjis  t>f 
freight  at  very  attractive  rates.  Air  travel 
will  have  an  indirect  but  lar-reachlng  ■ffect 
on  economic  development.  As  people  travel 
from  country  to  country  with  greater  ease, 
possibilities  for  utilizing  the  world'*  re- 
sources Will  be  seen  by  men  cf  during  and 
Imagination,  and  they  will  lead  the  w.iy  in 
organizing  new  Industrial  proJecU  of  all 
kinds. 

New  airports  will  Inevitably  resuit  lii  the 
rapid  grow.h  of  populat.on  in  many  areas 
where  the  ptjpulatjon  is  now  thin.  It  is  con- 
ceivable also  that  ccmmutmg  type^  of  planes, 
combined  with  rural  ele.tnfication.  will  les.i't 
In  much  decentralization  of  pcpulniion  It  is 
obvicus  that  airplane  activity  alter  thin  war 
Will  have  a  profound  influence  on  ho  ising 
and  on  many  other  vual  p.u-u  of  the  national 


and  the  world  economy.    It  is  possible  that  In 

the  Tropics  of  Latin  America,  in  the  high- 
lands of  Africa,  and  In  Siberia  there  w.U  b<  a 
population  growth  similar  to  that  experienced 
by  the  United  States  In  the  nlneleonth  cen- 
tury. 

Boys  and  girls  3f  the  rising  generation  are 
already  air-minded  to  a  degree  which  is  not 
possible  for  most  of  their  elders  who  grew  v:p 
earthtound.  Educational  courses  lu  the  fu- 
ture might  well  include  airplane  trips  to  one 
or  more  foreign  countries  It  Is  Infinitely 
more  important  to  make  the  people  of  the 
United  Nations  space-minded  for  peace  than 
it  was  for  Germany  to  make  Its  people  space- 
minded  for  war 

Rivaling  aviation  In  Its  effect  on  future 
business  devekpment  will  be  highway  trans- 
portation. W-  m  the  United  Statrs  can  real- 
ize from  our  owr  e.xperience  what  h.ghways 
mean,  for  highways  have  been  as  essential  as 
automobiles  and  motortrucks  In  the  trans- 
portation revolution  In  this  country  In  the 
last  three  decades 

One  great  road  project  which  haf^  been  un- 
der way  for  nearly  20  years,  and  winch  Is  ni  w 
within  sight  of  completion.  Is  tlie  P.330-mile 
Pan  American  Hi'.hway.  extend. ng  frcm 
Laredo.  Tex  .  to  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina. 
This  highway,  known  as  the  'ilfeline  of  the 
Americas."  is  a  monument  to  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  republics. 

Work  on  the  uncompleted  portion  of  the 
road  between  our  border  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  being  rushed  as  a  wartUne  measure. 
The  Mexican  Gnvernmcnt.  with  no  outside 
financial  or  technical  assistance,  has  already 
built  930  miles  of  paved  or  other  all-weathrr 
road.  Of  the  rrmalnlng  780  miles  In  Mexico 
requiring  further  work  to  be  usable  the  year 
round.  360  miles  are  dry-weather  road,  while 
420  miles  are  classed  as  '•trail"  or  are  entirely 
Impassable.  These  420  miles  consist  of  two 
itretches  thrciigh  mountain  country  In 
Bouthern  M»x.co 

In  the  p!x  countries  of  Central  America 
there  are  990  miles  of  all-weather  road,  while 
further  work  Is  required  on  stretches  aggre- 
gating 870  miles  Of  the  six  countries.  Guate- 
mala is  the  cn!y  one  to  have  completed  her 
portion  of  the  road  for  all-weather  use  Tlie 
870  miles  requiring  further  work  Include  225 
miles  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Panama- 
Colombia  iKirder — a  stretch  of  jungle  now 
Impassable. 

In  South  America  the  route  already  has  the 
benefit  of  4.980  miles  of  all-weather  road,  and 
only  780  miles  require  further  work  to  be 
usable  the  year  round  The  most  difficult 
portion  still  to  be  constructed  is  the  320- 
mlle  link  in  Ecuador 

While  the  Pan-American  Hlehway  proper 
has  Its  terminus  at  Buenos  Aires.  It  connects 
up  with  the  1.890-m)le  road  (completed,  ex- 
cept that  870  miles  can  be  used  only  In  dry 
weather)  frcm  Buenos  Aires  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
In  Brazil. 

Northward  from  the  United  States  the  new 
Alcan  Highway  extending  across  Canada  to 
Big  Delta  Junction,  near  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
has  been  completed  and  is  In  use  by  the  Army. 
From  the  railhead  at  Dawson  Creek,  British 
Columbia  this  new  road  1p  1,530  miles  long. 
With  the  100  miles  from  Big  Delta  Junction 
to  Fairbanks,  the  880  miles  from  Dawson 
Creek  to  the  international  boundary  at  Sweet- 
grass.  Mont  .  and  the  2,100  miles  across  the 
United  States  added  In.  the  total  distance  by 
road  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Fairbanks  will  be 
15.830  mUes. 

Eventually  we  may  expect  a  road  to  t)e  built 
frcm  Fairbanks  to  Bering  Strait  and  to  ccn- 
rect  up  with  r.ncther  road  across  Siberia  to 
western  Europe 

The  main  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  Pan- 
American  Highway  in  the  future  will  be  and 
should  t>e  economic. 

There  will  doubtless  be  a  close  relationship 
between  airways  and  highways  which  foUow 
ihe  same  intercontinental  routes.     To  some 
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extent  airports  wlU  be  located  along  the 
highways,  and  botli  the  airways  and  the 
hl^hwajs  will  be  fed  from  the  same  streams 
of  commerce. 

Improved  transportation  will  be  the  key 
that  will  unlocif  the  resources  of  the  vast 
undeveloped  regions  of  the  world.  We  may 
expect  the  history  of  those  regions  in  the 
next  hundred  years  to  parallel  our  own  his- 
tory in  the  last  hundred  yearb 

One  of  the  great  dramas  of  American  his- 
tory was  the  winning  cf  the  West.  Follow- 
ing the  War  between  the  States,  the  railroads 
crossed  the  prairies  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  day  Farmers,  ranchers,  mines,  cities, 
churches,  and  schools  followed. 

A  similar  drama,  unsung  as  yet,  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  Old  World,  as  Rus.'^la  has 
been  w.nning  her  East.  Most  of  Siberia,  at 
the  time  of  the  ftill  of  the  Cz^^rs.  was  little 
more  than  waste  land  occupud  by  Eskimos, 
herdsmen,  and  political  exiles  Less  than 
16,000,000  people  occupied  a  lard  area  twice 
as  great  as  the  United  Slates  Today  over 
40  000.000  pecple  live  in  the  same  area,  with 
Its  new  Siberian  Pittsburghs.  Bostons,  De- 
troiis.  Great  power  dams,  gieat  mines,  and 
great  factories  are  operated  in  a  giant  new 
Industrial  system.  On  the  farms  are  tractors 
by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

What  the  United  States  has  done  and  what 
Rustla  Is  doing  give  a  clue  to  what  is  possi- 
ble in  such  regions  as  China,  Alaska,  and 
Latin  Atn'-rica 

China  has  coal,  iron,  and  other  resources 
es-^ntial  for  lndustri:\l  progress  but  first 
must  come  Improvement  In  afzrlcultural  pro- 
duction and  transpxjrtatlon.  More  capital  Is 
one  of  China's  primary  needs,  but  even  more 
she  is  In  want  of  technical  skill  and  guidance 
to  utilize  her  resources  effectively.  It  Is  In 
providing  such  guidance  that  the  United 
States  and  the  other  United  Nations  can  per- 
haps be  of  the  most  help. 

Another  region  rich  with  new  possibilities 
of  Industrial  and  agricultural  development  Is 
the  great  Northwest — Including  Alaska,  west- 
ern Canada,  and  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  United  States.  To  such  previously  exist- 
ing Industries  as  fishing,  lumbering,  and 
mining,  the  war  has  added  shipbuilding,  alu- 
minum production,  and  airplane  manufac- 
ture When  peace  returns,  the  Alcan  High- 
way and  other  new  transportation  routes  will 
lay  the  basis  for  further  progress,  and,  with 
plen;y  of  water  power  available,  there  will  be 
the  opportunity  for  great  expansion  in  all 
the  Indastrles  utilizing  the  mineral  and  for- 
est resources  which  abound  in  the  region. 

Perhaps  most  challencing  to  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  modern  businessman  Is  the  vast 
land  of  Latin  America  to  the  south 

Some  of  the  possibilities  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Brazil,  the  largest  cotintry  in  this 
region,  have  recently  been  revealed  by  Mor- 
ris Llewellyn  Cooke,  head  of  the  spieclal  eco- 
nomic mission  to  Brazil.  Tlie  war  la  already 
accelerating  Industrialization  there.  A  ♦60.- 
000.000  steel  plant,  now  being  built,  will 
utilize  some  of  BraBlls  high-grade  Iron  ore, 
of  which  she  has  the  greatest  reserves  in  the 
world. 

All  through  Latin  America  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  and  worth-while  proj- 
ects Reforestation  and  soil  conservation  are 
needed  In  many  countries. 

Argentina  looks  forward  to  further  in- 
dustrialization as  a  means  of  absorbing  some 
of  her  Eurpliu  agricultural  workers  and  con- 
suming more  ol  her  surplus  farm  products 
at  home. 

Uruguay  hopes  for  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment on  the  Bio  Negro. 

Paraguay  is  trying  to  modernize  her  agri- 
culture 

Bolivia,  fearing  that  wartime  markets  for 
her  tin,  tungsten,  and  antimony  will  dis- 
appear in  a  few  years,  would  like  to  diversify 
her  production. 


ChQe.  with  similar  fears  concerning  her 
copper  and  nitrates,  is  also  striving  for  more 
dlversiflcatloi  . 

Peru  has  txjth  coal  and  Iron  to  develop  a 
steel  Industry,  but  lacks  labor. 

Ecuador  would  like  to  take  advantage  of 
the  splendid  fishing  grounds  off  the  Galapa- 
gos Island-;,  where  two  ocean  currenu  meet. 
Colombia  U  Uylng  to  Improve  her  agri- 
culture, to  be  less  dependent  on  gold  and 
platinum 

Venezuela   likewise  U  striving  for  agrlcuN 

tural  expansion,  to  be  less  dependent  on  oil. 

Mexico     is     rehabilitating     h»r     railroads. 

b\illding    highways,    and    developing    bydro- 

eleKTtrlc  power. 

The  Central  American  countries  and  the 
Island  countries  lu  tlie  Caribbean  are  de- 
veloping  new  agricultural  products,  includ- 
ing rubber,  cinchona  for  quinine,  and  abaca 
for  Manila  hemp. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  possible  post- 
war projects  In  some  of  the  relatively  un- 
developed parts  of  the  world.  In  addltlou, 
much  will  need  to  be  done  also  to  rehabil- 
itate the  countries  of  Europe  and  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  the  war. 

An  Important  point  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  proJecu  can  be  made  completely  self- 
liqutdatlng.  Of  course,  in  a  broad  sense,  a 
loan  to  a  government  may  be  considered  to 
be  self-Uquldatlng  If  It  is  used  to  build  up 
the  productive  power  of  the  country  and  re- 
sults In  an  Increased  capacity  for  repayment. 
But  many  of  the  projects  I  have  In  tnlnd 
would  be  self-Uquldatlng  even  in  the  nar- 
rower sense. 

The  experience  of  our  own  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  throws  some  light  on  what  may 
be  achieved  through  careful  planning  and 
skillful  engineering  This  experiment  In  re- 
gional planning,  begun  nearly  10  years  ago, 
has  been  a  striking  success. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  project  was 
based  on  the  Idea  that  some  things  would  be 
done  by  public  enterprise — euch  as  develop- 
ing the  Tennessee  River  and  bringing  to  the 
people  Its  benefits  of  electric  power,  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  public  recreation.  But 
It  was  also  based  on  the  Idea  that  such  public 
activity  provides  impetus  for  private  buslnesa 
enterprise. 

The  record  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
demonstrates  that  these  ideas  were  weU 
founded.  The  widened  use  of  electric  power 
has  expanded  the  electric-appliance  business. 
In  the  manufacturing  and  retail  fields,  far  be- 
yond the  rate  of  appliance  expansion  In  parta 
of  the  country  where  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority power  rates  are  not  in  effect.  In  • 
similar  way.  Tenne.s.see  Valley  Authority's  in- 
dustrial research  resulting  In  Improved  farm 
machinery,  new  plant  foods,  and  new  meth- 
ods of  processing  minerals  and  fibers  has  led 
directly  to  expansion  of  private  business. 
There  are  in  the  area  now  about  «K)  new 
manufacturing  plants  that  would  not  have 
been  there  but  for  the  Impetus  derived  from 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  program. 
Furthermore,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
financial  experience  has  been  good  and  Its 
prospects  are  equally  good.  The  figures  show 
that  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  total  In- 
vestment In  power  facilities  (about  70  percent 
cf  the  toUl  Investment)  can  be  paid  back. 
vith  interest,  out  of  power  revenues  in  lees 
than  35  years.  Power  rate  savings  to  con- 
eumers,  running  into  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, are  not  Included  in  this  compuution. 
Depreciation  is  included;  this  means  that  at 
the  end  of  less  than  35  years  the  investment 
in  plant  will  be  unimpaired,  as  well  as  repaid 
in  dollars. 

Thtis.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  proj- 
ect Is  self-Uquldatlng  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

Prom  our  exp)erlence  with  Tenneasee  Valley 
Authority  and  other  regional  plans,  we  kn-^w 
that  the  per  capita  Income  of  many  low- 
income  communities  in  the  Par  East.  In  •outh 
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America.  In  Erirrpc,  and  In  Africa  could  be 
niorp  than  djubltd  In  a  relatively  short  time 
If  a  better  balance  between  agrirultural  and 
Indvjstrial  activity  were  provided  by  the  far- 
sighted  use  of  government  and  private  enter- 
prl.s«. 

But  the  principal  value  of  the  experience  of 
the  TenncMce  Valley  Authority  ib  to  be  found 
In  the  light  it  throws  on  what  our  attitude 
toward  it  her  countries  ought  to  be.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  do  not  want  to  engage  In  the 
old  type  of  capitalistic  exploitation  of  the 
rrsourct  of  foreign  countrit  s  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  want  to  spill  our  own  money 
nil  over  the  world  without  regard  to  how  It 
Is  used  or  whether  we  ourselves  receive  any 
benejlta.  dirtct  or  Indirect 

There  are  practical  people  In  the  United 
States  who  believe  that  we  have  the  "know 
bow"  to  help  many  of  the  poverty-!=tncken 
petples  to  ."^t  rhi  Ir  feet  on  the  pa'h  of  educa- 
tion, manual  dfxterlty.  and  economic  literacy. 
If  American  mls^lonar'.es  of  a  ntw  tyf)e, 
equipped  with  this  "know  how."  can  work 
In  cooperation  with  a  United  Nations  invest- 
ment corporation  to  develop  flood-control 
w  iiks.  ir.igatain  projects,  soil  reclamation, 
rural  plectrl.l-ilion,  and  th"  like,  it  will  make 
possible  an  expansion  in  half  the  ar^a  of  the 
World  reml.Misc<"nt  of  that  which  was  stirring 
In  our  own  land  during  its  rapid  growth  from 
1870  to  191f- 

The  new  missionaries,  if  they  are  to  make 
their  dreams  come  true  in  a  really  big  way. 
must  be  able  to  grasp  the  enormou?  possi- 
bt!ltles  of  combining  governmental  credit 
Bi'.d  organ. zatinn  v.  ith  tnc  drive  of  private 
Initiative  The  possibilities  are  all  theie — all 
Just  us  practical  and  feasible  as  the  growth 
of  the  United  States 

In  our  foreign  Investments  and  activities. 
«e  have  an  cpporiunity  to  avoid  the  mls- 
tiki's  if  the  1920s  At  that  time  the  linitfd 
St  'tes  loanetl  billions  of  dollars  abroad,  but. 
throui^h  iiihivting  on  a  high  tariff,  made  it 
Impossible  for  those  uoUars  to  be  repaid  In 
eff«"cr.  we  gave  away  to  foreign  countries 
» perhaps  even  to  Hottentots)  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  our  food  and  manufactured  g(X)ds. 
The  kind  of  investment  policy  1  am  svig- 
gestlng  for  the  future  can  be  more  practical 
and  more  to  our  interest  than  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  deonrte  of  the  1920's.  prcvidtd 
we  manage  o\ir  tariffs  as  a  powerful  creditor 
natlcn  has  to  manaj^e  them  if  it  is  to  pre- 
vent world-wide  misery  among  the  debtor 
nations,  and  eventually  war. 

Btit  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  whfle 
answer  to  our  own  problem,  here  In  the 
United  St  »tes  Is  to  be  fcund  in  economic  de- 
velopment  abroad 

To  shift  successfully  from  $90,000.000  000- 
a-year  war  production  to  ordinary  peacetime 
activity  will  require  the  greatest  resource- 
fulness and  determination,  the  greatest  out- 
pouring of  li'.dusiruu  energy,  and  the  finest 
cotiperatlve  spirit  among  businessmen,  farm- 
ers, workers,  professional  people.  a!td  Gov- 
ernment ofncials  that  this  country  has  ever 
seen. 

Labor  must  go  beyond  hours,  rates  of  pay. 
and  working  conditions,  and  through  the  ap- 
propriate agency  of  government,  cooperate 
vigorously  with  business  In  programs  for  full 
employment 

Agriculture  must.  throi:gh  the  appropriate 
agency  of  government,  see  that  the  parity 
principle  now  written  Into  law  oixrate..  Just'y 
under  chiinginy;  conditions  of  pnxiiictlon  arid 
l.<  elTectivoly  applied  to  feed  the  largest  num- 
ber of  consumers  at  a  reasonable  price 

Businessmen  raust.  In  their  ^-'vernmental 
relationships,  go  much  deeper  than  the  cus- 
tomary consideration  of  taxes,  economy,  and 
d:s:!ain  for  bureaucrats  They  must  work 
activity  with  appropriate  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  adminislratioo  of  policies 
which  will  bt^st  increase  productive  power. 
b:\lanced  by  an  ever  Increasing  ci  nsumptive 
pjwer  flowin.i^  frt^m  a  prosperous  agriculture 
and  from  labor  luUy  and  productively  em- 
ployed. 


The  war.  with  all  It.s  hardship  and  Its 
pain,  has  brought  one  bles.sing — It  Is  pro- 
viding a  Job  for  everybody  who  wants  a  Job 
We  should  resolve  now  that  victory  will  not 
rob  us  of  thi'  blessing. 

Much  of  tl  e  ta.^k  of  shifting  to  peacetime 
activity  will  have  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  buslnes-smen.  In  their  ta^k  they  will 
have  the  Inspiration  of  the  great  progress  of 
technology,  accelerated  by  the  war  and  the 
Nation-wide  research  programs  itrganizcd  by 
men   in  the  armed  services 

If  the  businessmen  are  engaged  In  home 
construcllcn,  they  will  have  many  new  ma- 
terials and  devices  to  work  with  If  thoy 
are  In  automobile  manufactuni  g  they  will 
be  able,  through  the  use  of  aluminum  and 
plastics,  to  produce  cars  that  are  lighter, 
more  efficient,  more  comfortable,  and  cheaper 
to  oj>erate 

If  they  are  merchants,  they  will  find  a 
host  of  new  products  on  the  market,  as  the 
war-time  acccmplishment.'!  In  making  plastics 
are  translated  Into  peacetime  g<K-ds.  If  they 
are  In  the  food  business,  they  will  have  the 
thrill  of  offering  the  public  many  new  types 
<jf  dehydrated  and  compressed  ftx)ds.  de- 
veloped by  ttie  Army  for  thi'  convenience  of 
soldiers,  but  adaptable  to  peacetime  use.  If 
they  are  In  aviation,  they  can  look  forward 
to  the  Introduction  of  the  helicopter  and  the 
great  changes  and  opportunities  this  type  of 
plane  will  bring. 

In  nearly  every  country  cf  the  world  one 
of  the  most  feasible  projects  will  be  construc- 
tlcn  of  low-C(  St  houses  on  a  scale  never  before 
contemplated  Few  people  realize  the  mul- 
titude of  construction  devices  and  gadgets 
of  all  kinds  which  are  available  to  make 
houses  livable  at  lower  cost.  Here  In  the 
United  States  the  possibilities  are  enormous. 
The  fit  Id  for  new  and  better  rural  housing 
has  scarcely  been  touched  In  cities,  the 
problem  ^oes  fir  beyond  the  matter  of  «iluin 
clearance  and  reh.ibilitation  of  blighted  areas 
It  involves  the  construction  of  houses  for 
individual  ov.nership  and  of  he  uses  for  rent 
by  those  pecple  whose  work  forces  them  to 
shift    their   residence  frequently. 

If  (ach  of  the  United  Nations  will  do  Its 
duty  for  Its  own  people  on  the  housing  front. 
a  con.«lderable  part  of  the  post-war  unem- 
ployment pr^iblem  can  be  solved  But  no 
matter  how  fir  the  respective  United  Nations 
go  with  regard  to  housing  projects  and  the 
expansion  of  normal  consumption-goods  in- 
dustries, there  will  be  wide-scale  unemploy- 
ment unless  some  united  agency  is  prepared 
to  p'an  and  finance  on  a  self-Uquldating  basis 
international  airports  and  similar  projects  of 
the  greatest  significance  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  entire  world. 

With  all  the  Initiative  and  daring  of  the 
buslne.ssmen,  it  is  d<^ubtful  if.  in  the  short 
time  they  will  have,  they  can  make  the  890.- 
000.000.c6o  s-hlft  by  their  own  efforts  alone. 
They  will  need  the  help  of  government  in 
various  ways — the  cushioning  effect  of  "dls- 
mls.sal  wages"  for  workers  leaving  war  Jcibs. 
of  "discharge  bonuses  '  for  men  leaving  the 
Army  end  the  Navy,  of  plans  for  an  orderly 
cancelation  of  war  contracts,  of  previbicns 
that  win  encourage  the  smaller  companies  to 
buy  the  war-production  plants  from  the 
Government. 

They  will  need  the  help  of  financial  and  tax 
policies  which  favor  the  maximum  of  Indi- 
vidual incentive,  but  which  do  not  shut  out 
the  rapid  flow  of  Government  funds  when 
these  may  be  necessary  for  lull  employment. 
They  will  need  the  protection  of  Government 
l:isurance  of  business  transactions,  as  so  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  In  the  guaranty  of  of 
tank  deposits  and  ui  the  Insurance  of  home 
mortgages  taider  the  Federal  Housing  Admln- 
istr.".tion. 

They  will  need  the  protection  of  the  soclal- 
spcunty  system,  broadened  and  strengthened. 
S«clal  security  is  a  splendid  method  of  easing 
liie  Individual  worker  and  the  bu.siness  com- 
munity over  the  rough  spots.  But  we  should 
recoguize  that  the  Uultcd  States  does  not  yet 


have  a  mature  economy,  and  we  should  not 
look  to  a  social-security  program  as  a  .'Ub- 
stitute  for  dynamic,  creative  business  e  lergy 
and  initiative. 

In  the  situation  that  will  face  the  United 
States  and  the  world  after  the  war.  one  night 
like  to  follow  this  course  or  that,  according 
to  his  own  personal  inclinailons.  But.  as  is 
so  often  the  case  In  the  life  of  the  individual, 
the  decision  comes  down  to  a  choice  between 
very  definite  alternatives.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  people  of  our  country  and  of  the  world 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  act  boldly  and 
Imaginatively  to  organize  the  greatest  utili- 
zation of  the  world's  resources  that  h  story 
has  ever  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
front the  alternative  prospect  of  suflcrlng 
from  a  disillusionment  like  that  which  began 
In  1930— a  dlslUusionmeiit  which  wil!  end 
Inevitably  in  World  War  No.  3.  If  not  In  a 
collapse  scxjner  In  tlie  form  of  an  epidemic 
of  Insurrections  and  revolutions,  or  th.-  loss 
of  demcKracy  and  the  sinking  into  a  state 
Infinitely  nore  static  and  regimented  thau 
the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  American  busines^man  will  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  the  air  age.  to  the  challcrge  of 
the  new  frontier,  to  the  Infinite  posfiib.litles 
for  development  not  only  In  our  own  country, 
but  in  the  Tropics  and  In  Asia.  Just  vs  he 
has  cooperated  with  government  in  time  of 
war  to  build  planes  'or  the  saving  cf  ( ivlli- 
zatlon.  so  likewise  will  he  cooperate  with 
government  to  make  air  power  the  preierver 
of  civilization. 

More  and  more  everyone  will  recognize  that 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  government 
have  Jufct  one  Job  la  their  four-way  pa:  tner- 
ship — to  lead  the  common  man  to  ful.  em- 
ployment, a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  a 
peace  which  will  be  perm.'aled  by  the  exotting 
spirit  of  new  iroiuiers  The  creative  bua  ness- 
man  cf  the  future  will  recognize  that,  while 
government  will  play  a  large  part  in  opening 
up  the.se  new  .rontiers.  the  Government  ictiv- 
Ity  will  be  such  us  not  to  reduce  but  to  In- 
crease the  field  for  private  initiative,  lletter 
Government  organization  and  more  milivid- 
ual  drive  will  go  hand  In  hand 

The  peace  to  come  will  be  Just  as  worthy  of 
a  supreme  effort  as  the  war  Is  now.  The  men 
In  the  armed  services  are  too  Intelligent  to 
permit  a  dull.  dead,  dragging  peace  which  will 
let  the  world  drift  into  the  maehtrom. 

Airplanes  and  air  power  have  eliminated  the 
old  Significance  of  national  boundaries,  in- 
ternational airports  and  extensive  Interna- 
tional air  travel  will  cause  the  American  1  usi- 
nessman  to  think  In  international  terms  as 
never  before.  The  narrow  selfishness  of  the 
past  will  more  and  more  seem  foolish  and 
harmful  The  seas  will  no  longer  separate  the 
continents  in  the  w.iy  they  once  did  Infor- 
mation and  goods  w:ll  flow  with  ever-increas- 
ing freedom. 

Mcxlern  technology,  the  wings  of  the  air. 
and  the  waves  of  the  air  mean  that  the  com- 
mon man  will  demand  and  get  a  better  edu- 
cation and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  In 
serving  the  common  man  the  busines.s  lender 
Will  have  opportunities  for  initiative  such  as 
he  never  dreamed  of  before. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdntsday.  February  10,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBFRTSON.  Mr.  Spc:\ker. 
over  700  citu-s  have  100  or  more  Go\cin- 
ment  workers  now. 


The  veterans  get  96  percent  of  all  the 
money  voted  to  that  bureau. 

Some  believe  the  Government  itself  to 
be  the  greatest  hoarder  of  manpower. 

The  Manpower  Commission  wants  200 
men  who  wiil  draw  $4,500  and  over, 
mostly  over. 

There  are  3  000.000  people  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll  now  and  more  coming  up  if 
we  do  not  stop  it. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  ask- 
ing for  $26  COO.OOO  for  next  year  to  check 
up  adequately  other  agencies. 

Our  eflorls  are  to  keep  thi.s  country 
what  thosf  ahead  of  us  hoped  it  would 
be.  and  what  our  soldiers  want  to  find  it 
when  they  return. 

General  Maishall  spoke  2  hours  to  a 
joint  committee  Wednesday  without 
being  prompted  by  an  aide  or  the  use  of 
a  note.    He  is  a  leal  four-star  chief. 

Congressman  Dawson,  colored,  of  Chi- 
cago, made  his  maiden  speech  in  defease 
of  his  long-time  personal  friend.  William 
Pickens,  the  accused.    He  did  a  .swell  job. 

Genera!  Vandcrprift.  in  duscussine  the 
operations  of  the  marines  for  6  months 
in  the  southwest  Pacific,  referred  several 
times  to  the  "nonsinkable  carrier."  We 
finally  discovered  he  meant  a  small 
island. 

Everybody  beforehand  pitied  Clare 
Luce  for  releasing  her  first  speech  and 
then  being  held  till  6:15  p.  m.  before  she 
got  the  floor.  Over  200  Membrrs  stayed 
to  hear  her  and  were  well  paid.  Her 
"globaloney"'  is  hkely  to  stick  to  Henry 
Wallace. 


Some  Plain  Facts  About  the  Food 
Situation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREGENTATIVES 

Thursday  February  11.  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
today  appears  a  letter  by  Louis  Biom- 
field.  the  well-known  novelist,  who  is  also 
a  practical  and  experienced  farmer.  I 
con.sider  this  letter  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  situation  which  is  confront- 
ing our  agricultural  producers  today.  I 
disagree  with  Mr.  Bromfleld  in  only  one 
respect.  He  places  the  responsibility  for 
this  critical  situation  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Perhaps  it  is  there  the- 
oretically, but  my  observation  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had  no 
chance  to  meet  the  situation  in  an  ade- 
quate way.  The  responsibility  goes 
higher  up  than  Mr.  Wickard. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing  speeches 
by  everyone  from  the  President  on  down 
extolling  the  farmer,  telling  him  what 
an  important  fellow  he  is,  and  how  vital 
farm  production  is  In  winning  the  war. 
The  speeches  are  all  right,  but  if  the 
President,  tlie  CabitiCt  members,  the  ad- 
irinlstrators.  the  czars,  the  generals,  and 
tl:e  admirals  mean  what  they  say,  why 
do  they  not  give  the  farmer  a  chance  to 


produce?  This  year— 1943 — he  is  told 
that  he  must  produce  more  than  last 
year,  when  we  had  phenomenal  yields 
in  many  cases  due  to  exceptional  weather 
conditions.  Yes,  he  must  produce  more, 
but  as  Mr.  Bromfield  points  out,  without 
adequate  supplies  of  labor,  machinery,  or 
fertilizer.  If  agriculture  is  a  war  indus- 
try as  the  speech  makers  Insist,  why  is  it 
not  treated  like  one?  Imagine  'aking  20 
or  25  percent  of  ♦he  skilled  labor  out  of 
an  aircraft  factory,  telling  its  manage- 
ment that  it  could  have  no  additional 
machinery,  and  then  expecting  it  to  ex- 
pand its  production.  When  we  want  to 
transport  more  men  and  more  supplies  to 
the  battle  front,  do  we  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  ships  or  the  number  of  men  o  do 
the  job?  We  expect  AJmiral  Ilabty  to 
eventually  drive  the  Japs  out  of  the 
South  Pacific,  but  we  do  not  (Xpott  hiiu 
to  do  It  with  fewer  ships  and  lewer  men. 
We  do  not  expect  him  to  do  it  until  he 
has  an  adequate  force  to  do  the  job. 
Yet.  we  tell  the  farmer  that  ho  must  ex- 
pand and  increase  his  operations  and  at 
the  same  time  we  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do  so. 

The  conditions  Mr.  Bromfield  describes 
exist  in  every  farming  area  in  the 
country.  It  is  too  late  iiow  to  undo  the 
damage  that  has  been  done.  It  Is  too  late 
now  to  secure  maximum  production  from 
the  American  farm,  our  greatest  war 
plant.  But  by  treating  agriculture  as  a 
war  industry  in  the  matter  of  supplies 
and  manpower,  there  is  still  time  to  save 
the  Nation  from  actual  hunger  and  to 
provide  something  over  with  which  to 
feed  the  starving  people  in  the  occupied 
countries.  Further  temporizing  is  crimi- 
nal. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Food  Sitc.\tton  Called  Gpim— Wp.iter-Fabmeu 
Ci!Ar.c:s   Ineptness    oh    Part    or    Adminis- 

TiATOM 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

It  sceiu.-?  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
for  someone  to  state  a  few  plain  facts  about 
the  gnmness  of  the  foud  situatu  n  in  the 
United  States.  The  following  things  are  ptr- 
lectly  apparent: 

1.  That  the  situation  Is  far  more  grave 
than  tlie  public  has  been  allowed  to  kn^-w 

2.  That   the    Secretary   cf  Agriculture,   who 

hds 
h:.6 

taken  no  elTective  mea5ures  whatever,  e.l- 
th',ugh  the  gravity  of  the  situation  should 
have  been  apparent  to  one  in  his  position 
long  before  Pearl  Harbor  He  is  offering  no 
ei;ctli\e  plan  even  at  th  s  late  date  but  only 
abburditifs  such  as  tlOO  000.000  suiwidies  and 
drc.-.m  armies  of  3.000. COO  volunteer  ignorant 
and  untrained  women  and  children  workers. 
3  That  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to 
ht!n  the  farmer  in  solving  the  three  obstacles 
which  preient  him.  despite  all  the  patriotifm 
and  good  will  in  the  world,  from  achieTli  g 
maxin:um  production.  These  are.  In  order, 
skilled  labor,  machinery,  leitilizer,  and  semi- 
skilled labor.  High  wages  In  industry  have 
drained  away  the  unskilled  labor.  The  Army 
c.ntinues  to  draft  the  precious  and  Irre- 
placeable skUled  labor,  needed  If  any  food  at 
all  is  to  be  produced  beyond  the  farmer's 
Immeliate  needs  Not  only  is  there  nothing 
done  to  help  the  acute  labor  problem,  the  In- 
roads cf  the  Army  on  skilled  labor  are  mak- 
ing conditions  worse  every  day.  Machinery, 
re^srdless  of  Department  of  Agriculture  ng- 
ur-.8.  is  impossible  to  obtain.  Even  to  get  a 
spare  nut  or  bolt  It  Is  necessary  for  a  farmer 
to  spend  long  hours  of  his  precious  time 
filling  out  forms,  traveling  miles  on  precious 


was  given   cha:ge  of  the  fix»d  problem, 
pri  ved    himself    incompetent,    that     ho 


rubber,  and  then  waiting  weeks  before   U\t 
nut  or  bult  Is  obtainable. 

rVlTlLIZKaS  HAIO  TO  GET 

No  nitrogen  fertUirer  is  available,  and  other 
ff  rtilljsers  become  more  and  more  difBcult  to 
obtain. 

No  nitrogen  fertilizer  Is  available  and  other 
absurd  1100,000.000  subsidy  Wbat  he  warns 
is  the  labor,  machinery,  and  fertillaer  to  get 
his  J  >b  done  and  prcxluce  honestly  as  much  as 
possible.  Certainly  no  taxpayer  warts  an- 
other f ICO.OOOOOO  Item  carelessly  tossed  into 
the  already  fantastic  exi>end!turis  of  a  hope- 
lps.sly  muddled  campaign  along  the  whole  of 
the  hrme  front 

As  to  the  dream  army  of  3.000  000  un.<;kll1»d 
workers,  ihry  can  only  be  of  any  pmctttul 
use  in  areas  where  there  are  flr«h  crops  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Even  here  such  an  iumy 
is  not  tcm  valuable  and  Is  certain  to  b?  the 
cause  of  10-  to  20-percent  loss  or  damage  cf 
cops.  To  the  dam-men.  the  poultrj'men.  the 
livestock  raisers,  to  the  form  equipped  with 
expensive  machinery,  temporary  volunteer 
labor  IS  of  no  value  whatever.  What  Is  needed 
and  vitally  necessary  is  skilled,  experienced 
labor  24  hours  a  day.  366  days  a  year.  With- 
out It,  hatcheries  must  curtail  production  or 
close,  pcultrymrn  and  dalriTncn  must  cut 
production  or  go  out  of  business.  Many 
thousands  all  over  the  country  have  already 
done  so  The  talk  of  Increased  production  la 
r.unsense.  and  it  Is  criminal  to  go  on  deceiv- 
ing the  people  cf  the  Nation  with  the  idea 
that  more  food  will  be  produced  next  year. 

DETAItXO   INPOKMATION    LACKINO 

The  only  figures  on  the  situation  come 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agnctulture.  recently 
promoted — heaven  knows  why — to  the  post 
of  Food  Czar,  or  In  hand -outs  by  press  agents 
from  his  office,  or  In  interviews  to  newspaper- 
men who  do  not  and  cannot  understand  the 
lundamentals  of  food-production  priiblems. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  periodical  speeches 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  telling  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  they  raust 
learn  to  do  without,  and  the  farmer — already 
w  irking  16  hours  a  day  under  great  handi- 
caps—that he  must  work  herder  and  put  his 
women  and  children  Into  the  fields  No  fig- 
ures are  given  out  concerning  the  hundreds 
Lif  thoueands  of  acres  of  potatoes,  corn,  and 
soybeans  that  are  still  unharvcsted  In  the 
f.fld  bccauiie  there  is  no  labor,  nor  are  any 
r.gures  civen  concerning  the  soybeans  that 
ciinrun  be  marketed  because  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  urged  farmers  last  year 
tj  plant  more  soybeans  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  therr  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of 
soybean-processing  plants. 

Faimeis  must  work  and  plan  an\-where 
from  6  months  to  a  year  ahead.  One  cannot 
suddenly  increase  productir  n  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  On  the  food-production  front 
v.e  lost  the  year  1942.  and  now  we  have  lo.^t 
the  year  1943  because  no  practical,  sensible 
plan  has  been  offered,  but  only  mountains  of 
questionnaires,  the  drafting  of  skilled  farm 
labor,  and  a  shortage  of  machlnerj  In  mak- 
ing plans  al  ead  a  farmer  must  lay  out  any- 
where from  »200  upward  Into  the  thousands. 
accriding  to  the  size  of  the  food -producing 
unit  he  operates.  It  Is  Insane  Ui  expect  a 
farmer  with  unharvested  crops  still  m  the 
held  to  lay  out  large  sums  of  money  to  begin 
again  in  the  miusl  of  winter  Nobcdy  hae 
given  the  farmer  the  least  hint  cf  asturance 
that  he  will  have  labor  or  machinery  or  fer- 
tilizer for  next  years  crop. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  one  hears,  as  I 
have  heard,  good,  honest,  patriotic  farmers 
say,  "I  and  my  family  are  all  right.  We  will 
eat.  When  the  city  people  haven't  enovgh 
to  eat  maybe  Washington  wiU  do  something 
about  the  situation  "  He  Is  at  the  end  of 
hU  tether.  And,  my  frlende  In  the  dty  you 
are  going  to  go  without  enough  to  ent— 
certainly  you  are  going  to  go  without  butter 
and  eggs  and  cream  and  meat  because  yc.r 
Government  In  Washington  hM  done  nothing 
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I  recognize  mai  me  uuiica  stales  does  not  yet  I  ment  workers  now. 
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tc  help  solve  farm-pr.  ductioti  problems.  At 
thr  very  rnnmeiii  I  am  wntnig.  farmers"  sona 
■  iid  yuiiriR  frtrmers,  authentic,  vital  skilled 
Ubor  are  b< mg  drafted  Intu  an  Army  already 
tij<>  big  to  l)f  frd  except  at  the  expt-nse  of 
civilians  on  the  h<  me  frunt. 

That  19  the  immt-diaie  picture,  but  Its  ef- 
fects are  much  more  far  reaching.  They 
touch  the  future  of  the  Dern.Kratic  Party, 
the  future  liberaUjm.  and  the  future  of  the 
world.  At  this  \ery  moment  another  big 
commlaaion  is  being  set  up  uiider  the  able 
direction  of  ei-Oovtrnor  Lehman  of  New 
York  Its  pvirpose  is  to  feed  the  i>eople  of 
the  liberated  countries  The  question  Is. 
"With  what?"  We  are  not  even  fctding  our- 
■»lve«  and  our  cvm  armies  '  P.-od  will  win 
the  war  and  dictate  the  peace.'  Mr  Wlckard 
keeps  repeating  Again  the  questu;n  is. 
•What  f'XKl''  '  Without  fixxl  all  the  ships  and 
tanks  and  planes  and  soldier*  are  worthless. 
And  whHt  a  Ji.b  there  Is  before  us  In  a  starv- 
ing world. 

PEOPIX  NC;T    AMtN.^BIE 

Certainly  no  political  party  and  nut  even 
this  administration  ran  say  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  "You  must  do  without  stj  that 
we  can  feed  starving  Europe  "  Food.  I  ven- 
ture to  say.  Is  the  mt)st  important  Item  in 
the  whole  war  program  tt)day.  ahead  of  arm*, 
or  soldiers,  or  planes,  or  tanks,  or  what  you 
will  And  BtlU  nothing  Is  being  done,  and 
still  skilled  labor  Is  being  drafted  from  the 
farm. 

It  Is  a  curious  fact,  hitherto  unremarked 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  whole  production 
program  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Junta  of  poli- 
ticians from  Indiana — Paul  V  McNutt, 
Claude  Wlckard,  General  Hershey,  and  Clif- 
ford Townsend  Together  they  add  up  to  an 
Indiana  political  machine  with  prc)dlgtoU8 
ambitions  I  think,  however,  that  we  need 
not  worry  about  their  ambitions  If  things 
go  along  the  home  front  as  they  are  going 
now  there  will  not  be  a  Democratic  farm  vote 
lorth  of  the  Mason  and  Dixcn  s  line  I  doubt 
If  there  will  be  a  Democratic  Congressman 
elected  from  north  of  that  line  The  Demo- 
cratic party  will  be  deader  than  the  Republi- 
can party   has  ever  been 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  the  proprietor 
rf  a  1  100-acre  farm  in  Ohio,  producing  eggs, 
chickens,  hogs,  beef.  wchiI.  lamb,  and  dairy 
products  In  quantity.  He  knows  farm  prob- 
lems intimately  and  Is  In  contact  with  farm- 
ers all  over   the  country. 

FYom  a  Democrat  who  once  t)elieved  that 
the  New  Deal  was  a  program  instead  of 
merely  a  gigantic  Improvisation  earned  on 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  at  the 
expen.'<e    of    American    citl/ens 

Lofis   BROMrlELO. 

Li'CAS.  Ohio,  February  5,  1H4J. 


Address  by  thf  President  at  White  House 
Correspondents'   Association   Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTVtKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appt^ndix  of  the  Record  the  address 
d«  livered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  last  Friday  evening  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  White  House  Correspond- 
ents' Association. 


Therp  being  nc  objection,  the  addre^^s 
wa.'?  ordered  to  be-  print'^d  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  nearly  3  years  since  I  attended  the 
la.st  dinner  of" the  White  Hou!«e  Correspond- 
ents' .\>soclation  A  great  deal  of  water  has 
flowed  over  the  dam  since  then 

And  several  pecple  have  flcwii  over  the 
water 

Two  years  ago — :nany  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor^ I  spoke  tc  you  of  the  thought  that 
w:u»  then  uppermost  in  our  minds — of  the 
determination  of  /.merica  to  become  the  ar- 
senal of  democracy  Alm<35!t  all  Amenrans 
had  hy  that  time  determined  to  play  their 
full  part  in  helping  to  save  civilization  from 
the  barbarian*  E /en  then,  we  were  in  the 
mici-'t  of  the  hi.«tonc  Job  of  production—  a 
Job  which  the  American  penple  have  been 
perfc.rmlng   with   zest   and   .•■kill   and.   above 

all.  sucresa 

Tonight  a-s  I  speak  to  you.  another  thought 
Is  uppermost  In  our  minds:  That  Is  our 
dcterm!natl>m  to  light  this  war  through  to 
the  finish— to  the  day  when  United  Nations' 
forre>  march  in  triumph  thri.u^;h  the  streets 
rf  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tikyo 

LaAt  S«-ptember  I  made  a  tour  of  Inspec- 
tion through  this  country.  I  ^aw  war  plants 
at  work  1  .saw  Army  and  Navy  training 
camp.-"  and  flyiiiK  fields  I  saw  American  mtn 
and  Women— n'.anagement  and  labor  ahkc — 
WDtking  to  be.it  production  ."schedules  I  saw 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  and  tl:ers  doing 
the  Ji'b  of  train:nt?  ror  the  fighting  which  lay 
ahead 

Now  I  have  returned  from  one  of  the 
fronts  overseas,  where  the  production  from 
American  factories  and  the  training  given  in 
American  camps  are  being  applied  in  actual 
warfare  against  the  enemy  I  have  .seen  f)Ur 
trocp.s  m  the  field.  I  have  lnf=pected  their 
sup«'ib  equipment.  I  have  talked  and 
laUK'hrd  and  eaten  with  them 

I  have  seen  our  men  —  the  Nation's  men  — 
In  Trinidad.  In  Belem  and  Natal  in  Brazil. 
In  Liberia.  In  Gambia  In  the.se  places  there 
US  no  actual  fighting,  but  there  is  hard,  dan- 
gerous, essential  work  and  there  is  a  tre- 
menduu.s  strain  upon  the  endurance  and  the 
spirit  of  our  troop.«i  Tliey  are  standing  up 
magrahcently  under  that  Mraln 

I  have  seen  our  men— and  some,  of  our 
American  women  — In  north  Africa.  Out 
there  Is  war.  Those  men  know  that,  before 
this  war  Is  over,  many  of  them  will  have 
given  their  lives  But  they  know  also  that 
they  are  fighting  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
eiit'inies  of  their  country  — that  they  are 
fU'htmg  for  a  peace  which  will  be  a  real  and 
lastuii^  peace  and  a  far  better  world  for  the 
future 

Our  men  In  the  field  are  worthy  of  the 
great  faith,  the  high  hopes,  we  have  placed  in 
them  That  applies  as  well  to  the  men  of  our 
Navy,  without  whom  no  American  expedi- 
tionary force  could  land  safely  on  foreign 
shores  And  It  applies  equally  to  the  men  of 
our  merc^lant  marine,  who  carry  essential 
mmUiU'iis  and  supplies,  without  which 
neither  the  United  States  nor  our  allle.^ 
could  continue  the  battle 

No  American  can  look  at  these  men,  s<A- 
dlers  or  sailors,  without  great  emotion  and 
great  pride  and  a  very  deep  sense  of  respon- 
Mbility   to   them 

Because  of  the  necessary  secrecy  of  my  trip, 
the  men  of  our  armed  forces  in  every  place  I 
visited  were  completely  .surprised  The  ex- 
pression on  their  faces  certainly  showed  It. 

I  wish  that  I  could  pay  similar  surprise 
visits  to  our  men  in  the  other  fields  of  oper- 
ation—the naval  bases,  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Australia,  the  mainland  and  Islands 
of  Alaska,  the  islands  cf  the  Atlantic,  the  two 
Culanas.  the  Canal  Zone,  Iceland.  Britain, 
central  Africa,  the  Middle  East.  India,  Burma, 
and  China.     I  wish  I  could  tell  them,  face  to 


lace,  that  their  Government  and  their  people 
are  very  proud  of  the  great  Job  they  are  doing 
in  helping  to  strengthen  the  vise  that  is 
slowly  but  surely  squeezing  the  brea.h  out 
of  nur  enemies 

In  every  battalion  and  In  every  ships  crew 
you  will  find  every  kind  of  American  citizen 
representing  every  tKcupation.  every  section, 
every  origin,  every  religion,  every  political 
viewpoint. 

Ask  them  what  they  are  fighting  for.  and 
every  one  cf  them  will  say  "I  am  fighting 
for  my  country  "  Ask  them  what  they  really 
mean  by  that  and  you  will  get  what,  on  the 
surface,  m.iy  seem  to  be  a  wide  variety  of 
answers. 

One  will  say  he  is  fighting  for  the  right  to 
say  what  he  pleases  and  to  read  and  listen 
to  what  he  likes 

Another  will  say  he  Is  fighting  because  he 
never  wants  to  .«ee  the  Nazi  Bwa.stika  flying 
over  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  Elm  Street 

Another  soldier  will  cay  he  is  ftghimg  for 
the  right  to  work  and  earn  three  square  meals 
a  day  for  himself  and  his  fulk.s 

A  fourth  soldier  will  say  he  Is  fighting  In 
th.!«  World  War  so  that  his  children  nnd 
grandchildren  will  not  have  to  go  back  to 
Epitope  or  Africa  or  Asia  to  do  this  ugly  Job 
all    ever    again 

But  all  these  answers  really  add  up  to  the 
same  thing:  every  American  fights  for  free- 
dom And  today  the  personal  freedom  of 
every  American  and  his  family  depends,  and 
In  the  future  will  increasingly  depend,  up<m 
the  freedom  nf  his  neighbors  in  other  lands. 

For  today  the  whole  world  is  one  neighbor- 
hood. That  is  why  this  war.  which  had  Its 
beginnings  in  seemingly  remote  areas,  hag 
spread  to  every  continent  and  most  of  tho 
Islands  of  the  sea.  Involving  the  lives  and 
the  liberties  of  the  entire  human  race  And 
unless  the  peace  that  follows  recognizes  that 
the  whole  world  Is  <  ne  neighborhood  and  does 
Justice  to  the  wlide  human  race,  the  grrms 
of  another  world  war  will  remain  as  a  com- 
ftant   threat  to  mankind 

I  talked  with  many  people  in  our  armed 
forces — along  the  coast  and  through  the  Is- 
lands of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  up 
the  coast  of  west  Africa  M:iny  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  concerned  about  the 
state  of  the  hnm.e  front  They  receive  all 
kinds  of  exaggerated  reports  and  rumors 
that  there  is  too  much  complaining  here  at 
home  and  too  little  recognition  of  the  reali- 
ties of  war;  that  selfish  l.ibor  leaders  are 
threatening  to  call  strikes  which  would 
greatly  curtail  the  output  of  our  war  Indus- 
tries; that  some  farm  groups  are  trying  to 
profiteer  on  prices  and  are  letting  us  down 
on  food  pn.-ductlon:  that  many  people  are 
bitter  over  the  hardships  of  rationing  and 
prioritie-,  and  especially  that  there  are  seri- 
ous partisan  political  quarrels  over  the  petty 
things  of  life   here   in    Washincton. 

I  told  them  that  most  of  these  report*  are 
just  grosa  exaggerations,  that  the  peoplr"  as 
a  whole  in  the  United  States  are  in  this  war 
to  see  It  through  with  heart  and  b<idy  and 
soul,  and  that  our  population  is  willing  and 
glad  to  give  up  some  of  their  shoes  and  sugar. 
and  coffee  and  autcmcbUe  riding — and  priv- 
ilege* arid  profits— for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mon cause. 

I  could  not  deny  to  our  troops  that  a  few 
chiselers,  a  few  politicians,  and  a  few  publi- 
cists—  fortunately  a  very  few — have  placed 
their  personal  ambition  or  grt^ed  above  the 
Nation's  interest? 

Our  troops  know  that  the  Nazis  and  Fas- 
cists and  Japanese  are  trying  hard  to  sell 
the  untruths  of  prcpaganda  to  certain  typos 
of  Americans  But  our  troops  also  know 
that  even  If  ymi  pile  a  lot  of  molehills  of 
deception  one  on  top  of  the  other,  you  still 
caiuiot  make  a  mountain  big  enough  or 
solid  enough  to  fcwl  many  people,  or  to  fclcck 
the  road  to  victory  and  to  an  effective  peace. 
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A  fundamental  of  an  efTective  peace  Is  the 
■ssursnce  to  tboae  men  who  are  flgbtlng  our 
battles  that  when  they  come  home  Ihey  will 
find  a  coun  ry  with  an  economy  firm  enough 
and  fair  enough  to  provide  Jobs  lor  all  those 
who  are  willing  tc  work 

I  am  certain  that  private  enterprise  will 
he  able  to  provide  the  vast  majority  k,f  those 
jobs — axd.  in  those  cases  where  this  cannot 
be  Bccomphshtd.  that  the  Congress  will  pass 
the  legislation  which  will  make  g(x>d  the 
iitiurance  of  jobs. 

There  are  still  a  few  who  say  we  cannot 
achieve  this  and  ether  honorable,  reasonable 
alms  for  the  post-war  world.  In  speaking 
of  tbetie  professional  sJceptlca— these  men  of 
little  faith — there  comes  to  my  mind  an  old 
word  in  our  lang:uage — the  word  '  pettifog- 
gers " 

The  formal,  dictionary  definition  and  der- 
ivation of  the  word  are  neither  here  nor 
there.  To  most  of  us  it  brings  to  mind 
a  man  who  is  small  and  mean  and  tricky  and 
picayune  and— In  a  word— petty  It  la  the 
tvpe  of  man  who  Is  always  treking  to  create 
a  emoke  screen,  or  fog.  for  the  purpose  of 
obscuring  the  plain  truth. 

Tcday,  the  pettifoggers  are  attempting  to 
nbecure  the  essential  truths  t»f  this  war 
They  are  set  king  to  befog  the  present  and 
the  future  and  the  clear  purp>se8  and  high 
principles  for  which  the  free  world  now  matn- 
talrs   the  promise  of  undtmmed  victory 

In  north  Africa  we  are  now  massing 
Rrm.les- BrltL"«h.  French,  and  American— for 
one   of  the  major  battles  of  this  war 

The  enemy "s  purpose  In  the  battle  of 
Tunisia  Is  to  hold  at  nil  costs  their  last 
bridgehead  In  Africa,  to  prevent  us  ficm  gain- 
ing access  to  the  straits  that  lead  to  Nazi- 
dominated  Europe. 

Our  prime  puipofc  in  this  battle  of  Tunisia 
Is  t  >  dr.ve  our   enemies   into   the   sen. 

Tlie  Britifh  First  Army  In  this  battle,  com- 
manded by  General  Anderson,  contains  many 
veterans  of  Flanders  and  Uunkerque  These 
men  have  a  sccre  to  settle  with  the  Naeis 

The  British  Eighth  Army,  commanded  by 
General  Montgomery,  has  to  Its  eternal  credit 
the  smashing  defeat  of  Marshal  Rommel  s 
army  and  the  now  historic  1.500-mlfc  pursuit 
cf  those  once  triumphant  Nazi-Fascist  forces. 

The  enemv  in  Tunisia  will  be  attacked 
from  the  south  by  this  great  Eighth  Army 
and  bv  the  French  fort^  who  have  made  a 
remarL-able  march  all  the  way  across  the 
Sahara  Desert  under  General  I^  CTerc.  one 
of  General  d"  Gaulles  ofBcers  Prom  the 
west  the  enemv  will  be  attacked  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  British  and  Americans,  to- 
trether  with  French  tr(X)p8  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Olraud. 

All  these  forces  are  commanded  by  General 
Elsenhower.  I  spent  many  hours  In  Casa- 
blanca with  this  young  general— a  descend- 
ant of  Kansas  pioneers.  I  know  what  a  fine, 
tough  yb  he  haa  done  and  how  carefully 
nnd  sklHfully  he  Is  directing  the  soldiers 
under  him  I  want  to  say  to  you  tonight — 
nnd  to  htm— that  we  have  every  confidence 
in  his  leadership  High  tribute  was  paid  to 
his  qualities  as  a  soldier  when  the  British 
Government,  through  Mr  Churchill,  took  the 
lead  at  Casablanca  in  proposing  him  for  the 
supreme  command  of  the  great  Allied  opera- 
tions which  are  Imminent. 

The  deputy  to  General  Elsenhower  Is  Gen- 
eral Alexander,  one  of  Britains  greatest  fight- 
ing m»n  General  Alexander  commanded  all 
British  forces  In  the  Middle  East.  Including 
the  Eighth  Army  which  won  the  decisive 
battle  at  El  Alameln  He  and  General  Mont- 
fomery  planned  that  engagement  and  the 
tremendous  advance  which  followed  it  At 
this  moment — as  I  speak  to  you  tonight — 
General  Alexander  la  standlnf  at  the  right 
hand  of  General  Elsenhower  planning  new 
military  operations. 


These  Important  facts  reveal  not  merely 
cooperation  but  active  collaboration  tjetween 
the  United  NaUcns.  Let  these  facts  be  duly 
noted  by  our  enenxles. 

Our  soldiers  In  Tunisia  are  well  trained 
and  equipped,  but  they  are  facing  lor  the 
first  time  actual  combat  with  formidable 
opponents.  We  can  be  absolutely  certain 
that  they  will  conduct  themselves  as  bravely 
Rnd  as  effectively  as  did  those  youn«  Ameri- 
cans under  General  Pershing  who  drove  Otr- 
niiinys  beat  troops  through  the  Argonne 
Forest   and    acioaa   the   River   Meuse. 

The  battle  of  Tunisia  wUl  cost  us  heavily 
In  casualties.  We  must  face  that  fact  now. 
with  the  same  calm  courege  as  our  men  are 
facing  it  on  the  battlefleld  itsell. 

The  enemy  baa  strong  forces  in  strong  po- 
sitions His  supply  lines  are  maintained  at 
great  cost  but  Hitler  has  been  willing  u,  pay 
that  cost  for  he  knows  the  consequences  ol 
Allied  victory  in  Tunisia. 

TTiose  consequences  are  actual  invaaions 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  do  not  dls- 
guiM  our  intention  to  make  these  invasions. 
Tlie  pressure  on  Germany  and  luly  will  be 
constant  and  unrelenUng  The  amazing 
Russian  armies  in  the  east  have  been  dehv- 
trliig  overpowering  blows;  we  must  do  like- 
wise in  th-  west  The  enemy  must  be  hit 
and  hit  hard  from  so  many  directions  that 
he  never  knows  which  Is  his  bow  and  which 
Is  his  »tern. 

It  was  made  clear  to  us  at  Casablanca  that 
all  Frenchmen  out&lde  of  France  are  uniting 
In  one  rreat  paramount  objective — the  com- 
}.Iete  liberation  of  France  and  of  all  the 
French  people  who  now  suffer  the  torture 
ol  the  Nazi  yoke.  As  each  day  pas.scs  a  spirit 
of  unselfiihne&s  is  m.ore  greatly  uniting  all 
Frenchmen  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  for  libaration. 

In  the  years  ol  the  American  and  French 
revolutions  the  lundamental  principle  guid- 
ing our  democracies  was  established  The 
c^irnerstone  ol  our  whole  democratic  edifice 
was  the  principle  that  from  the  pecple  and 
the  people  alone  flows  the  authority  ol  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  one  ol  our  war  alms,  as  expressed  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  that  the  conquered  pop- 
ulations of  today  be  again  the  masters  ol  their 
dfstiny.  There  must  be  no  doubt  anywhere 
that  it  Is  the  unalterable  purpose  cl  the 
United  Nations  to  restore  to  conquered  peo- 
ples their  sacred  rights. 

French  sovereignty  rests  with  the  people 
cl  France.  Its  expression  has  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  by  German  occupation . 
Once  the  triumphant  armies  ol  the  United 
Nations  have  expelled  the  common  foe. 
Frenchmen  will  be  represented  by  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  popular  choice. 

It  will  be  a  free  choice  In  every  sense  No 
nation  In  all  the  world  that  is  free  to  make 
a  choice  is  going  to  set  itself  up  under  the 
Fascist  lorm  ol  government,  or  the  Nazi  form 
ol  government  or  the  Japanese  warlord  form 
cf  government.  Such  forms  ere  the  offspring 
ol  seizure  ol  power  loUowed  by  the  abridge- 
ment ol  Ireedom.  Tberelore.  the  United 
Nations  can  properly  say  ol  these  loniis  ol 
government  two  simple  words:  "Never  again." 

"The  right  of  self-determination  Included  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  right  ol  any  government  to  commit  whole- 
sale murder  or  the  right  to  make  slaves  ol  its 
own  people  or  of  any  other  peoples  in  the 
world. 

And  the  world  can  rest  assured  that  Ihla 
total  war— thU  sacrifice  ol  lives  all  over  the 
globe — is  not  being  carried  on  lor  the  purpose 
or  even  with  the  remotest  idea  ol  keeping 
the  Qulalinga  or  Lavals  in  power  anywhere 
on   this  earth. 

The  decialona  reached  and  the  actual  plans 
made  at  Casablanca  were  not  confined  to 
any  one  theater  ol  war  or  to  any  one  con- 


tinent or  ocean  or  sea.  Before  this  year  is 
out.  It  will  be  made  known  to  the  world— 
In  actions  rather  than  in  words — that  the 
C«sablanca  Conference  produced  plenty  of 
news:  aiMl  It  will  lie  bad  news  for  the  Oer- 
mana  and  Italian*— and   the  Japanese. 

We  have  lately  concluded  a  long,  hard  bat- 
tle In  the  aouthwoat  Padflc  and  we  have 
made  notable  gains.  That  battle  started  In 
the  Solcxnons  and  New  Guinea  last  summer 
It  haa  demonstrated  our  superior  power  in 
planes  and,  most  Importantly.  In  the  fighting 
qualities  ol  our  individual  soldiers  and  sailors. 
American  armed  forces  in  the  southwest 
Paclflc  are  receiving  powerful  aid  Irom  Ais- 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  and  alao  directly 
from  the  British  themselves. 

We  do  not  expect  to  speiut  the  time  it  would 
take  to  brii^  Japan  to  llnai  defeat  rocrsly 
by  inching  otir  way  lorward  from  island  to 
Island  acroaa  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific 
Great  and  derisive  actions  against  the  Jap- 
anese will  be  taken  to  drive  the  invader  frtim 
the  soil  of  China  Imporunt  actioni  will  te 
taken  In  the  sklea  over  China — and  over 
Japan   Itself. 

The  dlacuaalona  at  Casablanca  have  been 
continued  In  Chungking  with  the  Oeneralls- 
f'mo  by  General  Arnold  and.  have  resulted  in 
definite  plans  lor  offensive  operations. 

There  are  many  roads  which  lead  right  to 
Tokyo.     We  shall   neglect  none  ol  them. 

In  an  attempt  to  ward  off  the  inevlUble 
disaster,  the  AxIf  propagandlBts  are  trying 
a'l  ol  their  old  tricks  in  order  to  divide  the 
United  Nations.  They  seek  to  create  the 
Idea  that  11  we  win  this  war.  Russia.  England. 
China,  and  the  United  States  are  going  to  get 
Into  a  cat-and-dog  fight 

This  is  their  final  effort  to  turn  one  na- 
tion against  another,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
they  may  settle  with  one  or  two  at  a  time — 
that   any  cl   us   may    be   so   gullible   and   so 
I    forgetful  af.  to  be  duped  into  making  'deals  " 
!    at  the  expense  of  our  allies. 

To  these  panicky  attempts  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  their  cnme'-  we  say  — all  the 
United  Nations  say — that  the  only  terms  on 
which  we  shall  deal  with  any  Axis  Govern- 
ment or  any  Axis  factions  are  the  terms  pro- 
claimed at  Casablanca:  "Unconditional  sur- 
render.'"  In  our  uncompromifing  policy  we 
mean  no  harm  to  the  common  people  ol  the 
Axis  Nations.  But  we  do  mean  t<j  Impose 
punishment  and  retribution  in  Ivill  upon 
their  guilty    barbaric  leaders 

The  Nazis  mutt  be  Irantic  Indeed  if  they 
believe  that  they  can  devise  any  propagHnda 
which  wou'd  turn  the  British  and  American 
and  Chinese  Governments  and  peoples 
against  Russia — or  Russia  against  the  rest 
cf  us 

TTie  overwhelming  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  R-osslan  pecple  in  witiistanding  snd 
hurling  back  the  Invaders — and  the  genius 
with  which  their  great  armies  have  been  di- 
rected and  led  by  Mr  Stalin  and  their  mili- 
tary commanders— all  speak  for  themselves 
The  tragedy  of  the  war  has  sharpened  the 
vision  of  the  leadership  and  peoples  ol  all  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  can  say  to  you  from 
my  own  lull  knowledge  that  they  see  the 
utter  necessity  ol  our  standing  together  alter 
the  war  to  secure  a  peace  based  on  principles 
ol  permanence. 

You  can  be  quite  sure  that  11  Japan  should 
be  the  first  of  the  Axis  partners  to  laU.  the 
total  efforts  and  resources  of  all  the  United 
Nations  would  be  concentrated  on  the  Job  of 
crushing  Germany. 

And.  on  the  other  hand,  lest  there  be  my 
question  In  Nazi  or  Japanese  minds  that  we 
are  wholly  one  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
to  a  complete  victory  all  over  the  world,  the 
Prime  Minister  wished  to  make  a  formal 
agreement  that  11  Germany  should  be  con- 
quered before  Japan  all  British  Empire  re- 
sources and  manpower  would,  of  oourae.  Join 
with  China  and  us  In  an  out-and-out  final 
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•  Hack  <  n  J  ipan.  1  UAA  him  that  no  formal 
Halemenl  ur  nnTeement  along  these  llnM  was 
In  the  least  bit  necessary— that  the  American 
people  accept  the  word  of  a  great  Enpllsh 
Kentleman— and  that  It  waa  obvious  and  fltar 
that  all  of  vjs  are  completely  In  accord  In  our 
determination  to  destroy  the  forces  of  bar- 
barism in  Asia  and  In  Europe  and  In  Africa. 
In  other  words,  our  policy  toward  our  Japa- 
noM  enemies  is  precisely  the  same  ^  our 
policy  toward  our  Nazi  enemies:  It  Is  a  policy 
cf  flKbtlng  hard  on  all  fronts  and  ending 
the  war  as  quickly  as  we  can  on  the  uncom- 
promUlng  terms  of  unconditional  svirrender. 

Today  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a 
great,  plain  American  The  living  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  now  honored  and 
cherUhed  cy  all  of  our  p«v)ple.  wherever  they 
may  be.  and  by  men  and  women  and  children 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Republic  of  China. 
and  In  every  land  on  earth  where  people  lo.e 
freedom  and  will  give  their  lives  fur  freedom. 

President  Lincoln  said  in  1862.  "Fellow  citi- 
zens, we  cannot  escape  history  Wc  of  this 
Congress  and  thl.s  administration  will  be  re- 
membered In  spite  of  ourselve.s.  No  personal 
significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or 
another  of  us.  Jhe  tlery  trial  through  which 
we  paas  will  light  us  •  •  •  In  honor  or 
dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation  " 

Today.  80  years  after  Lincoln  delivered  that 
message,  the  fires  of  war  are  blazing  across 
the  whole  horizon  of  mankind  —from  Khar- 
kov to  Kunming— from  the  Medltenaneaii  to 
the  Coral  Sea  -from  Berlin  to  Tokyo. 

Again  -we  cannot  escajje  history.  We  have 
supreme  confidence  that  with  the  help  of  God 
honor  will  prevail.  We  have  faith  that  future 
fenerations  will  know  that  here,  m  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  century  there  came  the  time 
when  men  of  good  will  found  a  way  to  unite 
and  produce  and  fight  to  destroy  the  forces 
oX  Ignorance,  Intolerance,  slavery,  and  war. 


Addreis  by  Hon.  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  of 
Maine,  on  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Death  of  James  G.  Blaine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF    VERMONT 

IN   THE   SEN.XTE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
MonciiVj.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  bruf  address  by  my  colleague, 
the  .senior  S<'nator  from  Maine  iMr. 
White),  on  the  hfe  and  public  services 
cf  James  G  Blame,  delivert^d  on  January 
1!7.  before  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

We  commemorate  today  the  death  of  James 
O  Blrtine  of  Malr.e.  The  half  century  since 
the  closing  of  his  Illustrious  career  has  not 
dimmed  his  fame. 

Mr  Blaine  was  an  editor,  a  publicist,  and 
a  public  man  through  long  years.  He  edited 
a  small  paper  in  a  ."mall  ci-mmunity  m  the 
State  of  Maine  but  his  wrltt^'n  words  against 
human  slavery  reached  acnv^s  luir  ccuntry. 
He  aerved  in  our  National  House  of  Represt-n- 
tatlres  and  for  6  years  was  the  Speaker  of 
that  great   forum  of   our   peiple.     He   wa^  a 


dlstlngulshrd  Membrr  of  the  United  States 
Senate  He  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Cabinet  of  two  Presidents  He  was  the  nom- 
inee of  his  party  for  the  Pre.sldency  of  the 
United  States  In  1884  He  dominated  his 
pcrty  and  profoundly  afferted  the  thought  of 
his  country  for  many  years 

A  people  without  heroes,  mcnum'^nts, 
shrlne^^.  a;id  temples,  n  people  who  do  not  hold 
in  revered  memory  their  patriots  and  those 
who  have  made  contribution  to  thought 
and  achievement  In  the  stirring  fields  of 
life  and  who  do  not  pay  respect  to  them,  are 
ft  people  without  traditions,  ideals,  or  lofty 
a.-ipirations.  On  this  anniversary  day  and  in 
this  place  and  presence  we  .should  recall  Mr 
Blames  .•services  to  this  Union  under  whose 
au.':pices  this  meeting  is  held  and  his  in- 
terest In  Its  purposes  This  occasion  does 
not  permit  full  reference  to  lila  public  life, 
his.  leijislatlve  activities  and  political  cam- 
paigns, or  to  his  fani:ly  and  p«'rsonal  rela- 
tionships. 

Much  of  the  political  life  of  Mr  B'.alne 
w.is  involved  in  controversy  The  great  pub- 
lic (if  the  United  States  had  for  hlrn  no 
neutral  feelings.  He  was  a  storm  center. 
But  to  millions  of  his  coinitrymen  he  was 
the  Plumed  Knight  to  whom  they  accorded 
leadership  and  gave  devited  loyally.  They 
still  hold  him  In  respected  and  affectionate 
memory. 

The  vifws  Mr  Blaiiie  entertained  marked 
him  as  a  leader  m  the  political  thought  of 
his  time  His  vision  reached  beyond  the 
continental  limits  of  this  country.  He  en- 
vlsayed  the  reality  of  this  gathering  of  tod.iy. 
He  saw  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere stirred  by  common  Ideals  and  with 
common  purposes.  He  per"-viasively  ur^^ed  the 
unity  of  nations  through  which  might  be 
exerted  unity  of  effort  In  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  In  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity 
of  all  our  western  peoples  He  l>elleved  In 
the  arbitration  of  all  questions,  disputes,  and 
differences  between  nations.  He  believed  In 
th»  formation  of  a  Pan  American  Union  to 
aid  In  this  peaceful  purpose,  to  encourage 
!■■  immunlcf.tlons  between  the  American 
States  and  to  promote  an  enlarged  freedom 
of  tindc  between  the  countries  of  thla  hem- 
isphere 

Mr  Blaine  resigned  from  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  March  1881,  to  become 
the  .Secretary  of  St^te  m  the  Cabinet  (f 
President  Oarfleld  E.irly  m  this  latter  serv- 
ice he  urged  U[K)n  the  President  that  an 
Invitation  be  sent  to  all  Latin-American 
countrie.s  to  meet  In  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  some  way  of  averting  strife 
between  nations  and  of  organizink;  the  States 
ot  this  western  world  in  this  behalf  His 
re^lgnatlon  as  Secretary  of  State  loUowing 
President  Garfield'.-  death  brou>;ht  this  Initial 
effort  on  hl.s  pirt  to  an  untimely  end.  But 
the  Ideal  of  Mr  Blaine  persisted  It  lived  i:i 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  letiders  ;n  the  States 
of  Central  and  South  America  and  It  lived 
on  In  the  United  States. 

I  have  t)elleved  that  the  life  and  writings 
of  William  Ijidd.  of  Blame's  own  State  of 
Maine  president  of  thi'  AmerloMi  Peare  So- 
ciety, and  per^isitent  advocate  of  an  inter- 
national league  for  peace  and  the  adjus'- 
ment  of  disputes  between  nations,  mfluenctd 
In  Mr  Blaine's  early  life,  his  mind  and  stimu- 
lated his  actlvltv  in  the  c.iUi-e  of  Fan-Ameri- 
canism and  of  peace. 

Between  1881  and  the  assembling  of  the 
first  International  Conference  of  American 
States  In  1889.  there  were  many  proposals 
Introduced  into  the  Congress  ujvin  this  sub- 
ject The  legislation  which  authorized  the 
President  to  call  the  conference  of  1889.  from 
the  wi-^^e  delit)eratlons  of  which  this  organiza- 
tion came,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  Mr 
Blame's  Immediate  successor  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Frye,  of  Maine,  it  was  m  his  char^^e  while 


before  the  Senate;  and  In  Us  flr.al  form  tt 
followed  closely  a  bill  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Frye  m  a  previous  se.s.'^ion.  But 
whatever  le.sser  contribution  may  have  been 
made  by  others,  thLs  Ur.ion  is  an  enduring 
memorial  to  Mr  Blames  vision  and  to  his 
leadership  in  Its  organization  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  Ideals  it  has  served. 

A  basic  purpose  cf  this  Union  has  been  the 
promotion  of  trade  between  its  members.  Mr. 
Blaine  believed  in  economic  understandings 
between  the  people  cf  this  hemisphere  and  he 
regarded  reclprfxral  trade  arrangements  as  the 
foundation  of  understanding  and  of  mutvial 
commercial  und  economic  advantage  In  his 
mind  pan-A.mericanisin  and  reciprocity  in 
trade  were  intimately  related.  His  active  and 
ur.usual  efforts  v.hile  Secretary  of  State  In 
behalf  of  a  reciprocity  provision  In  the  Mc- 
Klnley  Tariff  Act  of  1890  followed  shortly  his 
presence  and  his  speech  in  the  International 
Conference  of  1889.  Early  In  the  year  1890. 
after  this  tariff  bill  had  passed  the  Hoiuse  and 
while  It  was  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Blaine 
transmitted  to  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  an 
amendment  to  the  measure  drafted  by  him. 
This  amendment  authorized  the  President  to 
declare  the  pK)rts  of  the  United  States  free 
and  open  to  all  the  products  of  any  nation  of 
the  American  Hemispheie.  up<jn  which  no  ex- 
pert duties  were  Imposed,  whenever  and  as 
long  as  such  nations  admitted  to  their  pcrti, 
free  of  duties  and  other  taxes,  various  enu- 
merated articles  and  commodities,  products 
of  the  United  States.  This  Blaine  amendment 
verged  closely  upon  free  trade  between  the 
republics  of  this  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
might  be  asserted  with  substantial  Justifica- 
tion that  only  In  our  recent  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  has  this  country  approved  such 
freedcm  of  entry  of  the  products  of  other 
countries  Into  our  markets,  as  was  proposed 
In  this  amendment. 

Mr  Blaine  believed  profoundly  In  the 
principle  of  arbitration  of  controversies  be- 
tween nations.  So  always  has  this  Pan 
American  Union  believed.  So  It  believes  to- 
day. 

Mr  Blaii-.e  accepted  as  truth  that  this  Na- 
tion could  not  live  unto  Itself  alone.  If 
here  t(j*ay,  he  would  recognize  that  the 
genius  of  man  has  so  narrcwed  cur  world 
that  an  event  happening  anywhere  within  it 
might  profoundly  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  every  other  nation. 
Whenever  nations  might  meet  for  action 
upon  s<-)clal.  Industrial,  economic,  or  political 
problems  of  common  concern.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr  Blaine  would  wish  representatives 
of  the  United  Slates  to  be  present  and  to 
participate  in  consideration  of  these  problems 
and  In  decisions  respecting  them  I  believe 
he  would  urge  the  United  Slates  to  do  Its  part 
In  making  and  preserving  a  more  enlightened 
world;  that,  if  with  us  in  the  eventful  and 
trying  years  in  which  we  now  live,  he  would 
hope,  through  International  effort,  to  bring 
about  economic  stability,  lightening  of 
restrictions  upon  world  trade,  disarmament 
by  the  nations  of  the  world,  international 
order  and  Justice  and  the  cause  of  peace  and 
gotxl  will  among  men.  and.  because  he  would 
wish  Uie.se  beneflLs  for  the  United  States,  I 
believe  he  would  insist  cur  country  bear  in 
full  honor  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  victory 
and  the  burdensome  demands  upon  our 
strength  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  which 
victory  and  the  better  days  to  follow  will 
Impose  To  make  contribution  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  high  hopes  is  the  responsibility 
which  we  of  the  United  States  and  other 
members  of  this  pan-American  comradeship 
In  part  must  as:-ume  and  serve  If  we  and 
thiise  who  come  after  us  are  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  security  and  peace, 
through  which  will  come.  In  ever  fuller 
measure,  human  betterment  and  human 
happiness  The  spirit  of  Mr  Blaine  calia  us 
to  this  task. 
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Excerpts  From  Speech  of  Hen.  Rnfvt  C. 
Uolman,  of  Orefon,  at  PoatUc,  MkJk. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or  oaacoN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Fcbniary  15.  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  excerpts 
from  a  .speech  delivered  by  me  at  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich.,  on  February  10  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

When  we  shoot  at  the  target,  let  us  aim  at 
the  bull's-eve. 

In  order  to  win  thU  war  with  the  least  loss 
of  the  Uvea  of  American  boys  and  that  we 
may  recapture  the  vanishing  Government  of 
our  country  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
it  Is  imperative  that  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  propaganda  be  debunked. 

This  can  be  expedited  by  letting  the  light 
of  "truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth*  Into  the  dark  places  of  Mr,  Roose- 
velt's pre-war  recommendations  for  congros- 
Elonal  appropriations  for  naUonal  prepared- 
ncCT.  making  known  his  fraternizing  with  and 
support  of  the  racketeers  of  labor  who  are 
demoralizing  our  IndusUial  productive  ef- 
forts, the  exposure  of  his  strictly  political 
approach  to  national  problems  and  appoint- 
ments while  prating  a»>out  "politics  Is  ad- 
journed for  the  war,"  and  by  a  union  of 
the  Jeffersonian  Democrats  and  the  Lincoln 
Republicans  in  their  efforU  to  defeat  the 
intrigues  of  the  combined  mteruaUonalista 
und  New  Dealers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  convinced  that  the  present  admlnis- 
traUon  of  the  Federal  Executive  Department 
Is  as  corrupt  as  It  la  Incompetent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  country  needs  today  some  real  pa- 
triots in  high  places  of  this  Government — 
men  who  are  willing  to  make  personal  sacri- 
fices or  Jeopardize  their  present  poptilanty 
and  public  stations.  IX  need  be.  to  sav*  It — 
men  who  wiU  emulate  the  career  and  ex- 
ample of  Nathan  Hale  and  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Every  man's  bouse  Is  his  castle."  The 
American  people  must  reassert  their  Inde- 
pendence and  maintain  their  freedom  which 
Is  guaranteed  them  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  I  hope  the  Amer- 
icans will  refuse  entry  to  their  homes  to  any 
snoopers  of  the  present  multitudinous  Fed- 
eral bureaus  and  prevent  them  crossing  their 
thresholds  for  any  pretended  legitimate  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  The  American  citlaens 
must  not  sleep  on  their  rights  and  thereby 
lorfeit  them. 

"Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty." 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  want  to  win  this  war;  not  lose  it.  Except 
for  those  in  our  comt>at  forces,  the  Nation 
has  not  yet  tjegun  to  fight 

I  want  to  recapture  our  constitutional 
government;  not  surrender  it  to  a  rule  by 
Presidentiai  direcUves  or  to  a  dictatorship. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Extravagance,  waste,  and  misappropriation 

cf   funds  leads  to  bankruptcy.     No  govern- 
ment has  ever  survived  national  bankruptcy. 


"The    power    to    Ux    is    the     power    to 

destroy." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  we  are  to  be  told  from  Washington 
when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap  we  shall  soon 
want  bread."     (Thomas  Jefferson  ) 

•  •  •  •  • 
•That  country   is  go%'emed   best  which  is 

governed  least."     (Thomas  Jefferson  ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

"He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  ol  officers  to 
harass  our  people,  and  eat  cut  thei  sub- 
sUnce,"  (One  of  the  Justifications  for.  and 
causes  of,  the  American  Revolutionary  War — 
quoted  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ) 


It  Is  Wronc  for  the  GoTemmcnt  To  Pay 
Interest  for  the  Use  of  Its  Own 
Credit— Taxpayers  Will  Be  Compelled 
To  Pay  BiiboBs  of  Dollars  in  Unearned 
Interest  Unless  Congress  Acts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  IS.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  on  the  question  of  paying? 
unearned  Interest  in  connection  with  the 
national  debt.  Hearings  were  held  on 
this  subject  by  the  Comtnittee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Saturday,  February  13,  1943, 
at  which  time  I  submitted  testimony  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  public  debt  by  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be 
about  $210^0,000,000.  A  large  part 
of  this  debt.  If  present  plans  are  not 
changed,  will  be  owned  by  the  14,000 
commercial  banks  in  the  Nation.  The 
Interest  burden  on  this  debt  will  be 
between  four  and  five  billion  dollars  per 
annum.  T^e  Interest  burden  this  fiscal 
year  will  be  $3,000,000,000,  which  is  pro- 
tided  for  In  the  Budget  message  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  net  increase  in  the  public  debt  for 
the  year  ending  June  30.  1044.  will  be 
$75,500,000,000. 
HOW  i.aBCC  psKT  or  nrmxsT  cam   n   bavkd 

The  occasion  of  my  appearance  before 
this  committee  is  t^  make  a  suggestion 
about  how  billions  of  dollars  a  year  can 
be  saved  by  the  Government  on  this  huge 
national  debt.  Our  interest  burden  after 
the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  much  larger 
than  the  entire  expenditures  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  1933  and  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  the  total  expenditures 
of  our  Government  in  1914.  The  question 
of  interest,  therefore,  becomes  one  of 
our  major  problems.  If  a  substantial 
part  of  this  Interest  can  be  saved  it  will 
be  of  great  help  to  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers.     If  the  plan  had 


been  in  effect  in  the  past  our  Govern- 
ment would  have  bjen  saved  at  least  one- 
half  the  interest  burden,  which  would 
have  amounted,  over  a  period  of  >x'ars, 
to  billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  not 
only  can  a  large  part — In  fact,  the 
greater  part — of  this  interest  burden  be 
saved,  but  the  method  piu^ued  in  saving 
it  will  enable  our  Government  to  pay  the 
entire  naUonal  debt  In  40  years  even  if 
it  should  reach  $300,000,000,000  before 
this  war  is  over.  In  addition,  the  plan 
proposed  will  retire  a  definite  amount  of 
the  debt  each  year,  thereby  reducing  an- 
nually any  inflationary  condition  that 
has  been  brought  about  because  of  the 
war,  and  more  effectively  retard  Infla- 
tion than  the  present  system. 

Inflation  i.«?  our  greatest  danger.  Mon- 
etary controls  cannot  stop  it;  only  ade- 
quate price  control  can  retard  or  pre- 
vent it.  It  must  be  prevented  or  our 
country  will  suffer  a  shock  almost  equal 
to  lasing  the  war  to  the  dictators. 

My  plan  is  no  different  frcrni  present 
plans  and  methods  except  that  no  in- 
terest will  be  paid  by  the  Oovenunent  for 
a  large  part  of  its  credit  used  to  finance 
the  war. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  own- 
ing the  commercial  banks.  Thase  banks 
render  a  good  service  and  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  profit.  My  advocacy  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  in  favor  of  the  private  banks  and 
to  help  them  remain  private.  This  Is  no 
fight  against  bankers.  They  are  doing 
a  splendid,  patriotic  Job  In  the  war  ef- 
fort and  they  are  among  the  finest  sind 
best  citiaenc  in  every  commtmily.  If  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  as- 
sist the  private  banks  in  order  to  keep 
them  performing  efficiently.  I  am  in  favor 
of  it. 

For  the  first  125  years  of  oiu-  coun- 
try's existence  the  question  of  interest 
paid  by  our  Government  was  of  only 
minor  importance.  For  the  past  25  years, 
however,  our  Government's  interest  bur- 
den lias  exceeded  on  an  average  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Anyone  is  mtitled  to  pay  for  hire  of  his 
money.  When  people  dug  gold  and  silver 
out  of  the  earth,  it  was  right,  if  they 
loaned  it  to  the  Goverrunent  to  get  in- 
terest on  it. 

BOAD  TO   KUIN 

We  should  not  permit  the  war  burden 
to  be  doubled  and  trebled  through  the 
payment  of  unnecessary  interest.  It  will 
be  traveling  the  road  to  ruin. 

The  Treasury  is  spending  monthly:  * 

Currently:  $6,000,000,000  for  war,  a 
half  billion  for  other  purposes. 

End  of  1941:  $2,000,000,000  for  war.  a 
half  billion  for  other  purposes. 

End  of  1943:  $8,000,000,000  for  war,  a 
half  billion  for  other  purposes. 

Fiscal  yearly  total  spending: ' 

Ending  June  30,  1943:  $74  000.000,000 
for  war.  $6,500,000,000  for  other  piUTJOses. 

Ending  June  30,  1944:  $97.0004)00.000 
for  war,  $7,000,000,000  for  other  purpooes. 
Gross  jrublic  debt ' 

Dec.  31.  1041 »57.  BOO.  000. 000 

Dec    31    1942 1  OS.  200.  000.000 

June  30.  1943"" 134.  800, 000  000 

June  90.  1944 210.600.000.000 


* 
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PciMb/f    banktng-xystrm    balance — sheet    as 
of  June  30,  1944  ' 

RtsourcM: 

Cash  and  rewrves 120.000.000 

Oovrrnment  securities, 
mrect  and  guaran- 
teed    --- 112  000.000  000 

other  invMtments 8  0<X)  (MX).  000 

War    loans 8.000.000.000 

other   loans. 12.000.000.000 


Total 

LlablHtiM: 

Deposits 

Capital 


160.000,000.000 

152.000,000.000 
8.000,000.000 


Total 160.000,000.000 

'  Infurmatlon  Irom  Banking.  Jovirnul  of  the 
AiDfruan  Bunkt-rt)  Aaaoclation   lor  February 

1943.  p    24 

It  Will  be  nntlrod  that  tho  banks  arc 
oxp.Ttinc  to  hold  $112,000,000,000  of  the 
Govfinnifnt  s  .^fcurilu's   by   the  end  of 

1944,  which  will  be  more  than  one-half 
of  the  entire  public  debt.  The  annual 
intere.st  on  this  amount,  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayer,  will  be  approxi- 
mHt»'ly  $2,500,000,000.  The  Steven.s  Hotel 
in  Chicapo  was  purcha.s^'d  by  the  Gov- 
ernment becau.se  the  annual  rent  to  be 
paid  would  soon  equal  the  purchas*'  price. 

In  connection  with  the  que.stion  of  how 
much  of  the  increa.^ed  debt  for  this  year 
will  have  to  be  purchased  by  the  banks. 
I  drsire  to  quote  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank  of  New  York.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich, 
in  a  spee.h  he  made  Thursday.  January 
21.  1943.  in  which  he  stated 

Through  1943.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  com- 
mercial baiikui>;  system,  that  is.  nil  cmn- 
merclul  banks  plus  the  12  Federal  Ke-s«'ive 
banks,  may  have  tn  absorb  $40  000  000  000  of 
Government  oblinatums.  an  amoiuit  equal  to 
about  60  percent  of  the  estimated  Increase 
in  tl.e   total   Federal   dclJt 

BANKS    IN    VULNERABLK    ATTnrDI 

The  Bank  of  America  statement  of 
condition,  December  31.  1942,  discloses 
that  It  owns  $1,043  000.000  of  the  United 
States  Government'-;  securities  and  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $30  000.000.  In  other 
words,  this  bank  will  collect  as  much  in 
interest  on  these  bonds  in  2  years  as  the 
«mount  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the 
bank. 

llie  statement  of  one  bank  of  New 
York  for  December  31.  1942.  discloses 
that  It  had  m  its  portfolio  Governnu-nt 
oblipations  amounting  to  $1.988096.- 
539  18  The  capital  stock  of  thi-,  bank 
is  $77,500,000.  The  interest  received  on 
the  Go\ernmenL  obligations  in  2  years 
would  be  much  more  than  the  capital 
stock  of  the  bank. 

The  statement  of  another  New  York 
bank  for  Dtvember  31,  1942.  discloses 
that  it  had  in  Government  oblipations 

at  that  time  $1.692.372.867  88.     Th.>  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  bank  is  $90  000,000. 

ONC-HALX  ALL  rETrtAL  SOCIAL  SrCURrTY  BENinTS 

January  9.  1943.  it  was  reported  that 
the  12  larpest  banks  m  New  York  City, 
as  of  December  31.  1942.  held  $11,182.- 
594.000  worth  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment inle:e>t-bearinc  st>curities.  These 
12  New  York  banks  wil!  tht^refore  colUvt 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  interi\st  each  year  from  the 
G  )\ernment  on  these  securities.  This 
amount  is  co»ual   to  about  hail   of  the 


Federal  Governments  total  expendi- 
tures for  .social  .security.  Ten  limes  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  the  legislative  Budget 
of  our  Government  in  a  year. 

It  was  reported  January  20.  1943,  that 
the  20  largest  banks  in  the  United  States, 
12  of  them  being  in  New  York  City,  htld 
Government  bonds  at  the  end  of  1942 
amounlinc  to  $16,407,197,000.  The  in- 
terest that  the  Government  will  pay  to 
these  20  banks  will  be  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred  million  dol- 
lars per  year. 

The  total  capital  stock  of  all  the  com- 
mercial banks  amounts  to  $3,500,000,000. 
althou'rjh  their  surplu.>es  and  undivided 
profits  amount  to  about  $5,000.000  000 
more.  When  the'^e  banks  own  enough 
Government  bonds  to  entitle  them  to 
$3,500,000,000  a  year,  what  do  you  think 
will  happen? 

ALL    RIGHT    TO    PAY    INTFRrST    ON    ACTUAL    MONFY 
HTRFD 

In  the  bc'-rinning.  may  I  make  it  plain 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  interest  being 
paid  by  individuals  or  corporations  for 
the  use  of  other  people's  money  that  they 
have  hired.  Neither  am  I  opposed  to  the 
payment  of  interest  by  States,  counties, 
and  political  subdivisions  for  money  that 
they  hire.  I  am  oppo.sed  to  the  United 
States  Government,  whicli  pos.-T.sses  the 
.soveremn  and  exclusive  privilege  of  cre- 
atine' money,  paymu  private  bankers  for 
the  use  of  its  own  money.  The.se  private 
bankers  do  not  lure  their  own  money  to 
the  i;overnment;  they  lure  only  the  Gov- 
ernment s  money  tJ  the  Government,  and 
collect  an  interest  charge  annually. 

INXmCST    CAN    BE    SAVED    ON    PART    OF    WAR    DEBT 

Furthermore,  in  this  emergency  it  is 
necessary  that  we  sell  all  the  interest- 
bearing  b<inds  that  we  can  to  the  public, 
including  corporations  who  have  the 
money  to  buy  them.  This  is  necessary  to 
retard  inflation  and  it  is  very  helpful  to 
that  end.  I  favor  the  levying  and  col- 
lection of  all  the  taxes  it  is  possible  for 
the  people  to  pay  in  order  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  as  much  as  possible  each 
year.  After  tJie  Government  has  col- 
lected all  the  taxes  it  can  collect  and  has 
sold  all  the  bonds  to  the  public  that  can 
be  .sold,  there  will  remain  50  percent  or 
more  of  tfie  funds  to  be  raised  which 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  or  the  privately  owned  14.000 
commercial  banks  of  the  country  that 
accept  deposits,  or  from  both. 

It  is  this  money  that  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the 
comnvrcial  banks  that  I  insist  can  be  se- 
cured by  the  Government  without  an  an- 
nual Interest  charge. 

II     R     1    GERMANE  TO   BILL   TO   R»ISE   DEBT   LIMIT — 
WHAT  IT  PROVIDES 

I  have  before  this  Congress  the  bill 
H.  R.  1  It  IS  t;ennune  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  to  raise  tlie  debt  limit 
to  $210  000.000.000.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  is.Nuance  of  non-interest-k)earinti. 
non-negoliable  bond.^  by  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  finance  the  part  of  the 
war  that  would  otherwise  be  financed  by 
the  commercial  banks  and  the  12  Federal 
Reser\e  banks  on  interest-beaiin-  bonds. 

Ihe  bill  would  prohibit  the  Treasury 
from  issuing  any  further  interest-bear- 
ing bonds  to  the  banks  recoiving  de- 
posits, and  would  restrict  the  amount  of 


United  States  bonds  held  by  any  bank 
to  the  amount  htld  by  such  bank  on 
December  31.  1941.  The  date  is  an  arbi- 
trary one.  Any  other  fair  date  or  fair 
adjustment  of  the  amount  of  bonds  any 
bank  could  hold  would  be  satisfactory, 

rEDERAL    RtSER\F    PANKS    DISTINCflSHED    TROM 
COMMERCIAL     BANKS 

First,  let  us  get  our  definition  straight 
as  to  the  kind  of  banks  that  I  speak  of. 
The  12  Federal  Rt  serve  banks  are  owned 
by  the  private  commercial  banks  of  the 
country.  Not  one  penny  of  stock  in  these 
12  banks  Is  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  by  the  people.  The  total 
«;tock  in  these  12  banks  is  about  $150,- 

000  000. 

The  14.000  commercial  banks  include 
not  only  the  nationa.  banks  ai.d  the 
State  banks  that  belong  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  but  also  the  other  banks 
which  accept  deposits  which  are  State 
banks  and  do  not  belong  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  but  practically  all  of 
them  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

NO    INTEREST    SHOCLD     BE    PAID    ON    LARGE    PART 

The  money  that  must  be  secured  by 
our  Government  after  all  the  bonds  have 
been  sold  to  the  public  that  can  be  sold, 
and  all  the  taxes  have  been  paid  that 
can  be  collected  without  injuring  our 
domestic  economy,  can  be  .secured  with- 
out an  intt-re.st  charge  through  the  use 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  It  is 
right  that  the  Government  u.'c  the  banks 
lor  this  purjwse.  because  these  12  banks, 
although  privately  owned,  operate  ex- 
clusively upon  Governrn(>nt  credit. 
These  12  banks  have  the  power  to  create 
the  money  that  is  placed  in  circulation 
and  used  by  the  people.  Congress  has 
farmed  out  to  them  this  great  privilege. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  privilege  any 
government  on  earth  ever  delegated  or 
conveyed  to  an  individual  group  or 
corporation. 

POWER    NOT    DI.SPtrrtD 

The  sovereign  power  of  Congress  to 
authorize  the  propram  that  is  proposed 
in  the  bill  I  am  discu.ssing  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. No  one  questions  the  power  of 
Congress  to  do  what  I  propvose. 

SlMPLIcrrY   AND  SOUNDNESS  OF  PlJKN 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  simplicity, 
desirability,  and  soundness  of  the  plan] 

1  desire  to  first  analyze  the  status  of  the 
present  national  debt.  It  will  not  be  my 
purpose  to  quote  exact  figures  since  ex- 
actness is  not  required  for  the  purpose  of 
this  illustration.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
national  debt  now  is  a  round  number — 
SlOO.OOO. 000.000.  which  is  very  clo.se  to 
the  actual  amount.  One-half  of  the 
amount  is  held  by  indniduals  and  cor- 
porations, including  mutual-savings 
banks  and  life-insurance  companies 
which  had  the  money  to  lend  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  exchange  for  interest-bear- 
ing bonds.  The  other  $50,000,000,000  is 
held  as  follows: 

Forty-four  billion  by  the  private  com- 
mercial banks  which  created  the  money 
by  a  flick  of  the  pen  to  purchase  inter- 
est-bearing bonds  from  the  Government 
and  which  they  now  hold. 

Six  billion  has  been  purchased  by  the 
12  F.'deral  Resorvc  banks  by  creating  it 
by  a  flick  of  the  pen,  and  is  now  held  by 


these  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and 
the  Government  will  continue  to  pay 
interest  on  it  just  the  same  as  if  the 
bonds  had  not  been  purchased  through 
tlie  use  of  the  Government's  credit. 

CRTATING  MO>ntT  IS  ACKNOWLEDGED 

For  fear  that  someone  will  think  that 
I  am  using  a  very  radical  and  unortho- 
dox word  w  hen  I  say  "create"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  banks'  creating  money 
with  which  to  buy  Government  bonds. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  the  highest  and 
be.«t  authorities  in  our  Government  and 
in  the  United  States  agree  that  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  actually  create  money  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  in  order  to  buy  United 
States  Government  bonds.  There  is  no 
dispute  about  that  question.  The  Hon- 
orable Henry  Mr  rgenthau,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  admits  it.  So  does  the 
Honorable  Marriner  S.  Eccles.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  all  other 
informed  people. 

Therefore,  the  main  point  for  consid- 
eration by  this  committee  is  whether 
or  not  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
the  private  com.mercial  banks  that  cre- 
ate money  on  the  Government's  credit 
should  continue  this  policy  and  thereby 
cause  the  taxpayers  to  pay  interest  on 
it  for  generations  to  come. 

now   GOVERNMENT    OBTAINS    MONEY    NOW 

Under  the  present  system  if  the  Gov- 
ernment desires  more  money  and  it  is 
necessary  to  borrow  the  money  from  the 
banks,  the  following  procedure  is 
adopted : 

First.  If  it  desires,  the  Treasury  can 
deliver  bonds  to  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  directly  and  receive  credit  for  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  on  the  books  of  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Tlien  as  the 
Treasury  pays  its  debts,  checks  are  given 
on  these  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
the  funds  are  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  ones  receiving  the  checks. 
In  this  way  the  Government  is  paying 
interest  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
just  the  same  as  it  pays  interest  to  the 
private  banks  and  to  individuaL,  al- 
though the  Federal  Reserve  banks  oper- 
ate on  the  Government's  credit.  If  the 
receiver  of  a  Treasury  check  in  a  case 
like  this  desires  the  money  instead  of 
credit  in  his  local  bank,  he  is  given  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  These  notes  are  not 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
they  are  obligations  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment and  Congress,  particularly,  finds 
itself  in  the  idiotic  position  of  permitting 
the  Treasury  to  deliver  one  form  of 
Government  obligation— Interest-bear- 
ing notes— to  the  privately  owned  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  receiving  credit 
therefor,  and  then  when  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\-e  banks  are  called  upon  for  the 
money  they  issue  another  ^orra  of  Gov- 
ernment obligation.  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  to  satisfy  the  demand.  In  each 
case  Government  obligations  are  used. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  the  use  of  their  own  credit. 

This  power  of  selling  bonds  directly  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  by  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  by  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act,  which  became  a  law  March 


27,  1942.  and  can  only  be  ur;ed  to  the 
extent  of  $5,000,000,000.  The  question  is. 
if  it  is  good  money  up  to  $5,000,000,000 
why  is  it  not  good  money  up  to  $100,000.- 
000.000?  However,  this  does  not  stop  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  from  buying 
$100,000,000,000  or  $200,000,000,000  of 
Government  bonds  in  the  oF>en  market 
through  the  Open  Market  Committee  in 
New  York.  The  restriction  of  $5,000,000.- 
000  is  only  on  a  direct  sale  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Second.  The  other  way  the  Treasury 
would  obtain  the  money  would  be  to  sell 
interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to   the   14.000  commercial   banks. 
In  a  sale  of  that  kind  a  commercial  bank 
receives  the  Government  bond  and  gives 
the  Treasury  credit  upon  its  books  for 
the  amount  of  the  bond.    Tlien  w  hen  the 
Government  pays  its  bills  it  gives  checks 
upon  this  fund  in  the  local  commercial 
bank.    The  money  has  been  created  by  a 
bookkeeping  transaction  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  one  receiving  a  check  from  the 
Government  wants  the  actual  money  but 
desires  instead  credit  at  the  bank.     In 
that  way  the  money  is  created  on  the 
books  of  the  bank  but  the  actual  money 
is  not  paid  out  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent.    If  the  one  receiving  the  check, 
however,  desires  the  actual  money  and 
the  local  bank  does  not  have  the  money 
to    pay   the   check,   the  local   bank   can 
obtain  it  from  the  neare.st  Federal  Re- 
serve bank   by  depositing  Government 
bonds  as  collateral  security.    The  bank 
will  pay  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  one- 
half  of  1  percent  interest  on  this  money. 
The  Federal  Reserve  bank  will  pay  the 
Government  30  cents  per  $1,000  for  the 
money.    The  net  result  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  gotten   anything   for 
the  use  of  its  credit.    The  cost  of  print- 
ing  tlie  money   has  been   paid   by  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  of  30  cents  per 
$1,000;    the   Federal   Reserve   bank    re- 
ceives $50  per  $1,000  from  the  local  bank; 
and  the  local  bank  receives  interest  on 
the  bonds  deposited  by  it  with  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  bank  to  secure  the  loan, 
whatever  the  rate  of  interest  happens  to 
be. 

This  way  of  financing  the  war  debt  Is 
frowned  upon  by  the  banks  because  they 
know  it  is  highly  inflationary,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  no  burden  on  the  banks 
to  buy  these  bonds.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
profitable. 

HOW    PLAN   IN   H.    1.    1    WOVUi   WORK 

My  proposal  is  that  instead  of  the 
Government  obtaining  the  money  for 
financing  the  war  that  is  needed  after 
the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  public  and  the 
collection  of  taxes,  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  deliver  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  non-interest-bearing,  nonnego- 
tiable  Government  securities  or  certifi- 
cates of  Indebtedness  and  obtain  from 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  credit  for 
the  amount  of  the  bonds  or  certificates. 
Then  as  the  Treasury  pays  its  debts 
checks  will  be  given  on  these  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  in  the  same  way  and 
manner  as  if  the  bonds  were  Interest 
bearing.  The  ones  receiving  the  checks 
will  receive  their  money  and  the  same 
kind  of  money  and  in  the  same  way  and 


manner  as  if  the  bonds  were  Interest 
bearing.  The  result  will  be.  however, 
that  the  Government  will  be  saved  in- 
terest. In  this  way  the  Government  can 
pay  each  year  2  Mz  percent  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  on  these  bonds  or  certifi- 
cates and  in  40  years  the  entire  debt  will 
be  liquidated,  whereas  under  the  present 
plan  our  Government  can  pay  2*^2  per- 
cent each  year  for  40  years  as  interest 
and  none  of  the  principal  of  the  debt 
wiU  be  paid  but  all  of  the  debt  will  sUU 
be  due  at  the  end  of  the  40  years. 

OBJBCnON  WORTHY  OF  COttSTDtXKTlOM 

One  objection  Is  urged  against  this 
plan  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  the 
greatest  consideration.  It  is  that  if  the 
commercial  banks  buy  the  Iwnds  a  part 
of  the  excess  rescn-es  of  the  bank  will  be 
used  in  the  transaction,  but  if  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  buy  the  bonds  and 
the  money  is  paid  out  Into  the  country, 
it  is  deposited  in  the  local  banks  and  the 
excess  reserves  of  the  local  banks  are 
increased  by  that  much,  which  will  be 
more  inflationary  than  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  to  the  local  banks. 

This  objection  can  be  overcome  com- 
pletely by  permitting  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
change  the  re.serve  requirements  of  the 
local  banks.  In  other  words,  use  the 
same  system  to  contract  the  reserves  of 
tlie  local  banks  that  Is  now  being  used 
to  expand  the  reserves  of  the  local  banks. 
Mr.  Eccles  has  testified  that  the  objection 
can  be  cured  that  way. 

That  is  the  only  real  objection  that 
has  ever  been  urged  to  this  plan  and 
upon  analysis  it  becomes  an  excuse 
rather  than  a  reason  for  not  approving 
the  plan  that  will  save  the  taxpayers 
such  enormous  sums  of  money  annually. 

VIXWPOINT  or  PKESIUrNT  or  AMIKICAN  BAKKEBS 
ASSOCIATION  ON  BANKS  HOLDING  COVONtCXNT 
BONDS 

W.  L.  Hemingway,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and  of  the 
Mercantile-Commerce  Bank  L  Trust  Co.. 
St.  Louis,  In  a  speech  on  our  national 
debt  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York  In  New  York  City, 
stated: 

The  war  must  and  will  be  financed.  It  can 
be  done  in  one  of  three  ways— first  by  print- 
ing paper  money.  Dncle  Sams  demand 
I  O  U'8.  Fortunately  this  generation  has 
seen  the  evils  of  that  route  and  will  have 
none  of  it.  The  second  is  by  borrowing  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  directly,  but  that 
Is  but  little  removed  from  the  paper  money 
way  becatise  the  Reserve  banks  would  tseue 
tlie  money  against  tht  Oovernments  notea 
or  give  credit  on  their  boolu  to  the  Oovern- 
ment,  which  would  pay  It  out  for  war  pur- 
pose*. It  would  then  flow  Into  the  commer- 
cial banks,  increasing  their  legal  reserves. 
thus  Inviting  further  Inflation.  So  we  come 
to  the  thUd  and  least  objectionable  way.  and 
that  is  by  borrowing  from  the  public  and  the 
banks. 

Both  the  Treasury  and  the  banks  want  to 
B«*e  the  banks  buy  aa  sinall  a  p*rt  of  the 
succeeding  Issues  as  powtble.  because  both 
understand  that  when  the  banks  buy  the 
bonds  new  bank  credit  or  money  Is  cn^ated 
and  remains  In  circulation  until  their  bonds 
are  paid  or  taken  by  the  public— an  infla- 
tionary act  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pv-snible 
The  banks  should  be  only  underwriters  and 
distributors  and  not  permanent  inveetors. 
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I  Invite  your  atfrntion  to  the  following, 
with  reference  to  Mr.  HeminRway  s  state- 
m*'nt: 

First.  H(  says  that  banks  should  not 
be  p<rmanf>nf  investors  of  United  Slates 
Government  bonds. 

Second.  That  it  is  highly  inflationary 
for  banks  to  buy  United  S'ates  Oovern- 
mrnt  bonds. 

TJilrd.  In  the  second  way.  he  says  the 
war  ran  b«'  financed  by  boirowins  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  directly.  He 
also  says  "that  is  but  little  removed  from 
the  paper  money  way  because  the  Re- 
serve banks  v.ould  i.s.sue  the  money 
against  the  Governments  notes  or  give 
credit  on  their  books  to  the  Government, 
which  would  pay  it  out  for  war  purposes." 
He  could  have  very  well  added  that  the 
sale  of  Government  bonds  to  c  ommerclal 
banks  is  no  further  removed  from  paper 
money  than  the  sale  to  Federal  Reserve 
banks  if  the  exce.'vs  reserves  of  banks 
are  properly  handled. 

TilXASUKT  9     REASON     WHY     COMMnCIAL     BANKS 
SIiU(.'U>    NOT    BL'Y    COVEHNMENT    EONDS 

Reason  why  commercial  banks  should 
not  puicha.se  bonds  is  contained  in  a 
itatenicnt  of  the  Stcn'tary  of  the  Truus- 
ury  issut'd  April  25,  1942.  It  is  us  fol- 
lows: 

If  the  Government  Is  compelled  to  go  to 
the  cummerclal  banks  (or  the  bulk  of  these 
Xunds.  the  result  will  be  to  Incrtase  Infla- 
tionary tendencies  whlrh  are  already  serious. 
This  is  true  because  when  commerciul  banks 
buy  Government  boncts  they  do  not  pay  for 
them  with  aitiml  cash  taken  Troni  their 
ViUiU.s.  but  by  placlnij  on  their  booka  newly 
creutiU  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  the  Government  draws  upon 
these  deposits  to  pay  (or  iht  gootis  and  serv- 
ices It  buys,  tlie  purchasing  power  o(  those 
to  whom  these  payments  are  made  Is  In- 
crea.<»ed  without  any  decrea>«  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  o(  those  from  wtiom  the  money 
Is  borrowed. 

HOW      rEDrR\L      EE.SKSVK     BANK.S     rRFATT      MONET 

When  Mr.  Eccles.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Govurnors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  was  before  the  Bai.kinp: 
and  Currency  Committee  Sep*  •inber  30. 
1941.  I  inlerroRated  him  at  length  about 
the  banks'  creatinK  money  on  the  Gov- 
ernments  credit.  On  pape  1342  of  the 
hearinkis  on  the  price-control  bill,  vol- 
ume 2.  the  followinp  questions  were 
asked  by  me  and  ^he  following  answers 
gi\en  by  Mr  Eccles; 

Mr    Patman  — 

The  interro^'^ation  was  with  reference 
to  the  12  Federal  Reserve  bank.s — 

When  1  onsider  that  the  stork  only 
•mounts  to  alm(  st  nothinij  compared  to  tJie 
business  of  the  Foderal  Reserve  banks.  The 
Stock  Is  less  than  $140.000000.  and  you  do 
•everal  hundred  billion  dollars  worth  of  busl- 
BMs  s  year,  sometimes,  and  furthermore. 
when  you  actualiy  held  and  claim  now  over 
$3,000,000,000  In  Government  .seciu-ltles  which 
you  claim  you  bought  How  did  you  get  the 
money  to  buy  those  $2,000,000,000  o(  Gov- 
ernment .sfcuritie;*'' 

Mr     EccLES    We  created    It. 

Mr    Patman    Out   of  what? 

Mr  Ec-cLEs  Cut  of  the  right  to  Issue  credit. 
money 

Mr  Patman  .^nd  there  is  nothins;  behind 
It    IS  there,  except  the  Governments  credit? 

Mr  Eccixs.  We  have  the  Government 
bciHi.s. 

Wr  P.MMAN.  That  s  r:ght.  the  Govern- 
ment s  credit. 


Mr  EccLTS.  That  Is  what  your  money  sys- 
tem Is. 

How    COMMERCIAL    BANKS    CREATE    MONET 

Wh'n  Mr  MorRenthau.  Secretary  of 
th«'  li-  ,i-ury,  and  hi.^  Under  Secretary. 
Mr.  Bell,  were  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  September  24. 
1941.  te.stifyinc  on  the  price-control  bill. 
I  interrogated  Mr  Morgenlhau  about 
banks  crealinp  money.  He  suggested 
that  Mr.  Bell,  his  Under  Secretary, 
answer  the  que.^tlon.'^.  Mr.  Bell  was  sit- 
ting by  Mr.  Morgenlhau  >  ^:de  and  the 
following  questions  were  asked  and  the 
following  answers  were  ^'iven,  as  dis- 
closed on  page  1132.  volume  2.  of  the 
printed  hearings  on  that  bill: 

Mr  Patman  In  other  words,  when  you  sell 
a  Gcvernment  bond  to  a  commercial  bank, 
ycu  allow  the  bank  then  to  create  the  money? 

Under  Secretary  Bell  That  is  right.  We 
want  to  avoid  that,  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr  Patman  By  a  bookkeeping  transac- 
tion? 

Under  Secrttary  Bell.  Yes.  sir,  in  the  first 
Instance. 

Mr  Patman  And  that  Increa.ses  the  sup- 
ply of  money  Ju.st  as  much  as  If  the  country 
Issued   greenbacks  directly? 

Under  Secretary  Bell  It  Incrca.-e.s  the  sup- 
ply of  money,  bvit  I  would  not  say  that  It 
has  the  same  efTtct. 

Mr  Patman  It  increases  the  supply  of 
money  to  exactly  the  s;ime  amount  a.s  If  the 
Government    Lssued    the   ciedlt   directly? 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  That  is  probably 
right 

I  doubt  that  anyone  should  want  any 
higher  authority  on  the  question  of  com- 
mercial banks  creating;  money  to  buy 
Government  bonds  than  the  testimony 
just  quoted. 

more   Tr.STIMONY    ON    HOW   COMMERriAt     BANKS 
CREATV     MONEY     TO     BUY     BONDS 

When  Mr.  Marriner  S.  Eccles.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  o*  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  testified  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  House  June  24.  1941.  the  following 
questions  were  asked  and  the  following 
answers  given  <page  63  of  the  printed 
Hearings  on  S.  1471,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Re.^erve  Aci): 

Mr  Patman  Going  back  to  this  issue  as  to 
tlie  Governments  credit.  Is  It  a  (act  that 
the  $20,000,000,000  that  the  commercial  banks 
of  the  country  hold  today  In  United  States 
Government  bonds  "vere  purchased  with  cre- 
ated money. 

Mr    ErciES   Is  It  not  n  fact  that  what? 

Mr  P.\TMAN  The  $20,000,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment tHinds.  apprt  x:m:itely;  that  they  pur- 
cliased  these  bond.s  with  created  money 

Mr    E(  oLE-s    What  twenty  billion  of  Ijonds? 

Mr  Patman  That  the  banks  hold  today: 
approximately — between  nineteen  and  twenty 
billion  dollars. 

Mr  EccLFS  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  banks  hold 

Mr.  Patman  Well,  that  is  not  the  main 
point.  In  other  words,  the  bonds  that  the 
banks  hold  icAay — they  cieated  the  money 
to  buy  the.se   bonds,  did  they  not? 

Mr  Eccles.  The  banking  .sy.stem  as  a  whole 
creates  and  extinguishes  the  deposits  as  they 
make  loans  and  Investmei^t,*.  uheth^-r  they 
buy  Government  b<inds  cr  whether  they  buy 
utility  bc>nds,  or  whether  tiuy  make  farm- 
ers" loans 

Mr  Patman  I  am  thorou£;hly  In  -accord 
with  what  you  say.  Governor,  hui  the  fact 
remains  that  they  created  the  money;  did 
tliey  not? 

Mr.  Eccles.  Well,  the  bank.-?  create  money 
when  they  make  Jeans  and  Investments. 


Mr  Patman  All  right ;  and  the.^e  Govern- 
ments bfinds  were  one  of  tlie  Investments? 

Mr    EccLrs    That  is  correct 

Mr  PATv^N  Now  we  are  back  to  where  we 
were.  The  banks  created  the  money  to  buy 
the  $20  000  000.000.  or  whatever  it  was.  in 
Government  bonds.  Therefore  it  Increased 
tlie  available  money  supply  by  $20,000,000,- 
COO.  did  It  net? 

Mr  EcciES.  Yes;  that  is  true.  If  those  are 
the  figures  representing  the  Increase  in  com- 
mercial banks.  I  think  those  figures  are 
excessive. 

Mr.  Patman  It  Is  over  nineteen  billion, 
anyway. 

Mr  EccLzs  I  think  those  figures  represent 
a  large  investment  of  savings  funds. 

Mr.  Patman  I  b?.ieve  they  do.  Anyway, 
the  commercial  banks,  when  they  buy  bend; 
or  anything  else,  create  the  money,  so  to 
speak,  to  buy  them  with? 

Mr   Ecctrs    That  is  right. 

commercial  banks  ark  told  th\t  tuey  can 
always  cft  money  from  the  federal  re- 
serve banks 

Mr.  Eccles  testified  before  the  Bankinc 
and  Currency  Committee  June  17,  1942. 
on  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  His  testimony,  which  appears  on 
page  15  of  the  hearincs,  discloses  that 
commercial  banks  can  buy  all  the  bonds 
they  derire  to  buy.  and  if  they  are  called 
on  for  money  to  pay  their  depositors  the 
nearest  Federal  Reserve  bank  can  always 
furnish  them  the  money  they  need.  The 
testimony  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Patman  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  yoi'  did 
send  out  letters  to  the  banks  which  made  the 
statement  that  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  wa.s  ready  to  buy  all  bonds  at  par,' 

Mr  Eccles  No.  sir:  not  buy.  we  adopted 
a  policy,  each  bank  did.  that  would  loan  par 
on  them. 

Mr  Patman  That  would  loan  par  on  Gov- 
ernm.ent  securities? 

Mr    EccLFS    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Patman  Do  you  charge  the  interest 
rate  that  Is  effective  in  that  particular  Fed- 
eral Reserve  district? 

Mr    EcciEs    One  percent. 

Mr.  Pat.man    One  percent. 

Mr    EcxLES    Yes 

Mr  Pat:.ian  Have  you  ever  tild  nil  the 
banks  that  you  stand  ready  to  make  loans 
at  par  at  a  1  percent  interest  rate? 

Mr  Eccles  Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  has 
done  that. 

Since  Mr.  Eccles  testified,  the  interest 
rate  has  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  1 
percent.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  banks 
will  need  the  money,  but  if  they  do  the 
Government,  through  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing,  will  furnish  it  to 
them.  Tho  Federal  Reserve  banks  will 
pay  30  cents  per  SI  000.  approximately, 
for  the  currency,  and  tlie  commercial 
banks  will  pay  S50  per  SI, 000  interest  per 
year  but  will  continue  to  receive  interest 
on  the  bonds  that  they  deposit  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  obtain  the 
money  at  one-half  of  1  percent. 

HOW  EXCESS  RESERVES  ARE  .VANII  fLATFD  TO  IIE7  p 
COM.\IERCIAL  BANKS  ANO  ILDFKAL  RE.SER\  i: 
BANKS 

Mr.  Eccles'  testimony  before  the  Bank- 
inc and  Currency  Committee  June  17. 
1942,  commencing  at  page  16  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  is  as  follows: 

Mr    Patman    What  are  the  rxces.s  reserves 

en    the  niuriey   market   at   the  present   time? 

Mr.  Eccles  They  are  ruiuung  around  two 
billion  five  hur.dred  mlUion. 

Mr.  Patm\n  How  much  could  they  buy  In 
Government  boi.ds  if  they  were  to  Uie  IhO 
excess  reserve  to  the  limit? 
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Mr  Eccles    About  $12,000  000.000. 

Mr  Patman.  $12,000,000,000? 

Mr  EcciKs  Yes.  sir;  that  Is.  assumlnR  thAt 
the  deposit  structure  and  the  present  struc- 
ture does   not  change 

Mr.  Patman  It  would  be  about  $12,000.- 
000.000? 

Mr  Eccles.  Yes:  you  see.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve reculrement  is  alicut  20  percent 

Mr    Patman    Yes.  sir 

Mr  Eccles.  For  the  country  It  is  14.  and 
for  the  central  Reserve  cities  it  is  20.  and 
for  the  Reserve  cities  it  ■*«  26,  so  that  we 
figure  on  about  a  20-percent  Reserve  re- 
quirement, so  that  on  the  basis  of  $2,600,- 
OOOCOO.  if  that  were  all  fully  utilized  on  the 
factional  Reserve  basis.  I  would  estimate  that 
they  cculd  buy  about  112,000  000  000  worth 
of  governments,  that  is,  if  It  were  utilized 
fully  and  completely  through  the  entire  Re- 
serve, all  the  banks. 

Mr.  Patman  Suppose  today  they  bouirht 
those  $12,000,000,000  of  bonds,  what  wuuld 
they  have  back  of  tho^e  bonds  to  support 
ihem  in  additkin  to  what  they  have  now? 
In  other  words,  what  Increased  assets  would 
the  bank  have  exceyu  Government  bonds? 

Mr  Eccles.  They  would  have  the  Govern- 
ir.ent  bonds  thenis<'ves,  which  would  be  an 
asset,  and  they  would  have  a  liability,  how- 
cvtr,  in  the  form  of  a  depoj-lt. 

Mr    Patman    That  is  right. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Patman.  •  •  •  i^et  \ia  suppose 
that  the  banks  are  called  upon  to  buy 
1112.000,000,000  of  Government  bonds  tcday. 
That  consumes  all  of  their  excess  reserves. 
If  you  wanted  to  Increase  their  excess  reserves 
in  order  to  buy  another  $12,000,000,000  of 
Government  bonds,  how  would  you  do  that, 
through  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr  Eccles.  We  might  decrease  the  reserve 
requirements. 

Mr  Patman  How  would  you  decrease  them? 

Mr.  Eccles  I  think  it  runs  l)etweeD  $5,000,- 
000  000  and  $6,000,000,000 

Mr  Patman.  Between  $5,000,000  000  and 
$6  000,000.000? 

Mr.  Eccles.  Yes;  somewhere  between  five 
billion  and  six  billion. 

Mr  Patman  If  It  were  decreased  as  you 
suggest,  that  would  enable  you  to  buy  how 
many   bonds? 

Mr  Ecci.es.  If  we  decreased  It  to  the  full 
amount,  then  the  reserve  requiretnents  are 
10  percent  ln.'.tc;;d  of  20  perctnt,  and  you 
can  buy  about   10  to  1. 

Mr.  Kean  What  does  change  It  from  5  to  1 
or  10  to  1?      Wotild  you  explain  that  again? 

Mr  Eccles.  As  It  is  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  System  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  are  about  20  percent  If  we 
changed  the  reserve  requirements  to  the  full 
amount  we  cculd  tlien  say  the  re?e.-ve  re- 
quirements are  only  10  percent  in.stcad  of  20 
percent,  and  you  can  get  about  10  to  1,  and 
that  would  be  about  $50  000,000,000. 

Mr.  Patman  After  you  have  already  re- 
duced the  reserve  requirements  of  the  banks 
and  have  bought  these  $50  0^0,000.000  m 
bonds.  If  you  need  to  buy  still  more,  how 
would  you  handle  the  others?  Suppose  you 
WP.I  led  to  call  upon  them  to  buy  $25,000,000,- 
000  more  in  l>onds? 

Mr  Eccles  We  would  carry  it  on  then,  if  it 
wete  nece&.>^siry.  by  an  open-market  operation. 

Mr  Patman  In  other  words,  you  buy  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  what  would 
be  the  efTcct  of  that  billion  dollars  on  the 
banks' 

Mr  Eccles  If  they  could  pet  a  billion 
dollars  they  could  buy  up  about  $10,000,000.- 
000  In  bonds 

B.ANKS     POWEJt    TO    BUY    CO\EBNMLKT    BONOS 
IK  C-R  EASED 

June  19,  1942.  Mr.  Eccles  testified  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 


mittee of  the  House  on  tlie  amount  of 
Government  Ixjnds  that  any  bank  could 
purcha.se.  His  testimony  Is  as  follows — 
page  41.  hearings  on  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act: 

Mr  Patman  In  the  bill  we  passed  here  a 
few  days  ago.  creating  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  there  w.as  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  f.-^m  Illi- 
noiK.  which  was  adopted  and  It  Is  now  a  part 
of  the  law,  providing  that  there  shculd  be  no 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  a  loan  to  any 
person  or  corporation  by  any  bank,  providing, 
of  course,  that  the  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  or  som  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

Have  you  given  consideration  to  that 
amendment,  Mr.  Eccles? 

Mr  Eccles.  Are  you  referring  to  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  it? 

Mr.  Patman  No;  I  am  talking  about — sup- 
pose a  bank  had  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000, 
cculd  they,  under  thLs  amendment,  negotiate 
a  loan  for  say  $5,000,000  if  it  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  or  seme  agency  of  the 
Grovernment? 

Mr  Eccles.  It  would  take  the  limit  off. 
There  Is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment bonds,  for  Instance,  that  a  bank  can 
buy.     Its  only  limit  Is  Its  supply  of  funds. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  mean  there  is  no  limit 
no  v.? 

Mr    Eccles.  That   Is   right 

Mr.  Patman.  This  amendment  did  not 
cause  that — it  was  already  that  way? 

Mr.  Eccles,  No;  the  difference  is — there  has 
been  no  question  about  direct  chllgatlnns  of 
governments  This  was  simply  a  case  of 
recognizing  the  loans  which  were  guaran- 
teed as  having  the  same  status  as  a  direct 
Government   obligation. 

HOW  MONET  IS  rtTKNlEHED  TO  COMMEHCIAL 
BANKS  AND  rXOKRAL  RESERVE  BANKS  TO  BtJY 
GOVERNMENT    BONDS 

Mr.  Eccles  testifled  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  June  19,  1942,  as  follows — page  25 
of  the  hearing  on  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act: 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Eccles,  the  day  befors 
yesierday  I  had  gotten  down  to  the  point 
where,  if  we  needed  moie  money,  one  way 
to  give  the  banks  extra  reserves  to  purchase 
Government  bonds  would  be  for  the  Open 
Market  Committee  to  buy  Government  b.  nds 
in  tiie  open  market,  an1  I  suggested  if  you 
bought  for  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  $1,000,- 
000,000  Worth  of  bonds,  that  would  auto- 
matically create  a  billion  dollars  of  reserves 
In  the  banks  and,  after  the  reserves  hat  been 
leduced  50  percent,  the  maximum,  that  would 
enable  tne  banks  to  purchase  $60,000,000,000 
worih  o:  bonds.     Now,  let  us  assume  that  has 

happened 

.  Mr  Eccles.  Ten  million  dollars'  worth,  by 
the  purcliase  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
bonds  in  the  market. 

Mr  Patman.  I  got  the  two  mixed  up.  The 
purchase  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  bonds 
in  the  market,  after  the  excess  reserves  had 
been  reduced,  will  enable  the  banks  to  buy 
ten  billion? 

hir    EocLES    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Patman  Where  the  fifty  billion  came 
in  was  if  you  would  automatically  reduce  the 
reserves  now,  which  you  have  a  right  to  do, 
that  would  give  them  $5,000,000,000  of  excess 
reservts  which  they  could  use  to  purchase 
$60.000  000.000  worth  c'  bonds. 

Mr    Eccles.  That  1b  right. 

Mr  Patman.  Now  let  us  assume  that  we 
not  Increase  the  reserves  In  the  banks,  and 
you  go  in  the  open  market  and  buy  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds:  You  buy  them  with 
Federal  Reserve  money,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Eccles.  Well,  we  buy  them  with  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit. 


Mr.  Patman  I  know;  but  suppose  the  banks 
call  (or  the  money,  you  Issue  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  EcciEs.  What  we  do.  if  we  pv.rcbaM 
Government  securities  in  the  market.  Is  we 
credit  the  account  of  the  bank  that  turns 
them  in.  They  usually  come  through  the 
batiks 

Mr.  Patman.  That  la  right. 

Mr.  Eccles.  E\en  though  they  may  be  In- 
dlvidual.<*  whc  are  selling  the  securities;  and 
we  debit  the  bond  purchase  account,  show- 
ing that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  a  liability 
to  the  banlcs  to  the  extent  rf  $1,000,000,000. 
which  represents  their  reserves  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  Uiey  own  $1,000,000,000  of 
bonds  In  what  we  call  the  portfolio,  on  tlie 
other  hand. 

Mr.  Patman  I  know  In  practice  that  Is 
exactly  the  way  It  is  done.  Mr.  Eccles;  but 
suppose  the  banks  want  the  billion  dollars 
in  currency,  you  would  pay  it  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Ecclxs.  That   is  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  Those  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
as  we  have  often  dlscu-ssed,  are  obllgatiuns 
of  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr,  EccLia.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  Then  you  use  those  Govern- 
ment obligations  to  buy  interest-laearlng  Oov- 
ermnent  obligations  and  you  place  them  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  12  of  them? 

Mr.  Eccles    That  is  right 

Mr.  Patman.  And  they  would  continue  to 
receive  interest  on  those  Government  obli- 
gations as  long  as  they  were  outstanding? 

Mr.  EccLZS.  That  is  right. 

HOW  federal  reserve  banks  through   oncN 

MARKETS   COMMrrrXE   INCKXASX    THE    RESERVES 

OF   COMMERCIAL   BANKS    TO    BCT    CO>'ZXNMnrr 

BONDS 

Mr.  Eccles  testified  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Hotise 
June  17.  1942,  as  follows — ppse  21  of  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Resen'e  Act: 

Mr.  EccLza.  No;  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
buy  In  the  open  market  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve then  bought  a  billion  dollars  of  securi- 
ties in  the  open  market  that  would  be  new 
Treasury  Issues.  The  banks  wotild  still  bold 
them,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  would  put 
Into  the  banks  another  billion  of  excei-s  re- 
serves. U  they  used  that  billion  they  could 
buy  five  billion  more  of  Governments,  and 
you  could  keep  the  price  up.  For  every  bil- 
lion of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  put  in 
the  open-market  operations,  the  private 
banks  could  buy  five  billion. 

Mr.  DrwTT.  That  comes  pretty  close  to 
some  other  Ideas  I  have  heard 

Mr  Eccles  I  mean  they  could  buy  ten 
billion  I  mean  the  Federal  Reserve  when  It 
carries  out  an  open-market  operation,  that 
is,  if  it  purchases  Government  securities  in 
the  open  market  it  puts  new  money  into  the 
banks   which   creates   Idle   deposits 

Mr  Dewtet.  There  are  no  excess  reserves  to 
use  for  this  purpose. 

Mr  Eccles  Whenever  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bs'sic-m  buys  Oovernnaent  securities  In  the 
open  market  or  buys  them  direct  from  the 
Treasury,  either  one,  that  Is  what  It  dies 

Mr  Dewet.  What  are  you  going  to  use  to 
buy  them  with? 

Mr  Eccles   What  Is  who  going  to  use? 

Mr  Dewet.  The  Federal  Reserve  bank  to 
make  these  purchases. 

Mr.  Eccles.  What  do  they  always  use? 

Mr.  Dewet.  You  are  going  to  create  credit? 

Mr  EccLis.  That  is  all  we  have  ever  done. 
That  Is  the  way  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
operates.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  creates 
money     It  Is  a  bank  of  Issue. 

OPEN     MARKET    OOMMXTTEZ    FURNISHES    UNLIM- 
rrXD    MONET    FOR    RRSERVZS 

Mr.  Allan  Sproul  Is  president  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  bank,  which 
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»»ijtrn   liicj   miiivt.-  .1.  alls  Miiu  juvcsiuaeni-s. 


excess  reserve  to  the  limit? 


Aoofi 
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l-s  manaKer  of  the  open -market  system 
lor  the  Federal  Roser%e  System.  Janu- 
ary 18,  1943.  he  addressed  the  bankers 
of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  and  slated: 

Hes^rve  baiik«  are  backjnij  the  commercial 
hanks  in  mveating  tu  the  limit  the  war 
flp.anc.ng 

And  further  it  was  said  of  his  speech: 

Preeldent  cf  New  York  bank  tells  bank- 
*r»  of  New  York  State  that  the  Federals  are 
here  to  save  them  from  embHrras>mpnt  If 
withdrawals    reduce    reserves. 

In  Other  words,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy.stem  will  rontinue  to  fuI•nl^h  all  the 
miinev  that  the  private  bank  ;  need  to  pay 
their  depositors  m  the  event  it  is  needed 
and  they  can  purcha.se  all  the  bonds  they 
want  to  purchase  with  the  usMirance  that 
the  Government  printing;  pre,sses  will 
protect  them. 

The  Peder  1  Reserve  bank  of  New  York 
Is  at  tinK  as  the  manager  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  open-market  system.  This 
system  is  the  most  powerful  factor 
In  the  money  market  m  the  United 
states.  Washington  authorities  often 
do  not  know  of  important  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  the  New  York  bank  has  put 
into  eflect  until  'onK  afterward. 

How     BANK    irstavrH     MANIPCIATrD 

In  ronnertiop.  with  Hit-  question  of 
how  excess  reserves  are  manipulated  in 
order  to  permit  commercial  banks  to  buy 
additional  bonds,  the  following  i.s  quoted 
from  the  bulletin  publish«'d  by  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  October 
1942: 

In  <-!d»'r  to  provu>  the  additional  liiiids 
rffjuired.  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  h«\e 
bought  over  •lOOCOOO.OOO  of  Oovernment 
aecuritles  m  the  open  market  since  April. 
■  nd  have  twice  reduced  the  pt-rrentagea  of 
r»"qiiirpd  reserve  aRHin.it  dpposit.s  of  niember 
banka  in  the  ct-ntral  re.vrve  citlcn  of  Nfw 
York  and  Chlcai?o  Tt>e  lutter  action  fol- 
lowed enactment  of  leni.«ilation  In  July  au- 
th<jr;zii-;n  the  Reserve  Board  to  redvu'e  re- 
serve requirements  In  these  centers  Inde- 
pendently of  reserve  requirements  for  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  the  reductions  were  con- 
fined to  New  York  and  Chicago  by  reason 
of  the  drain  Impt^aed  upon  those  centers  by 
the  steady  flow  of  funds  to  areas  where  war 
Indu.strip.s    are    located 

The  Orst  reduction,  from  26  to  24  percent, 
■Rimst  net  demand  deposits,  came  on  August 
20.  and  relea.sed  approximately  $345,000,000 
of  re>erve8  in  New  York  City,  and  $70  000  000 
In  Chicago  Within  less  than  a  month,  on 
September  14.  the  sectrnd  leduction.  from  24 
to  2'J  percent,  was  ordered,  uddmi?  about  the 
Fame  amount.s  to  rxces-s  reserves  a.s  in  the 
t\!--i  case  Despite  these  two  actu.ns  to 
bi  l>ter  re>erves,  on  Septemt>er  23  the  "excess" 
totals  in  the  two  main  financial  centers  were 
again  approaching  their  earlier  lows,  while 
the  total  of  slightly  over  $2  000  000,000  re- 
ported for  all  member  banks  was  the  lowest 
•ince    1938 

BANKS    CAN     BfT     »4  SO  000,000,000     OF 
COVEJINMENT    BONDS 

When  Dr  E,  A,  Goldenweiser.  Director 
of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  B<-»ard 
of  Oovernors  of  the  Ptxleral  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, testified  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  on 
October  1.  1941.  on  the  price-control  bill, 
the  following:  questions  were  asktxl  and 
the  following  answers  given — page  1358. 
volume  2  of  the  hearings: 

Dr  GoLOKNwriSEii  The  total  reserves  of  the 
rederal  Reserve  are  about  twenty  ai'.d  one- 
haiX  billion,  not  twenty-three  billion. 


Mr  Patman  I  am  talking  about  the  total 
gold  supply  that  Is  either  owned  by  the 
I'nited  S*ates  Government  or  claimed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  through  the 

Dr  Goi.DrNwrisER  The  amount  of  the 
stabilization  fund  Is  n<it  available  to  the 
Federal  Reserve 

Mr  Patman  No.  But  I  am  presuming  that 
it  will  be  available  That  will  be  twenty- 
three  billions'' 

Dr    GoujENWEiSER    All  right. 

Mr  Patman  That  leaves  sixteen  billions 
unattat  hcd  ' 

Dr     CioiDrNwii.sra    Y»'s 

Mr  Patman  How  muih  bonds  could  the 
Federal  Rtsarve  Open  Market  Committee  buy 
;n  tiic  United  States.  Government  bondis, 
ba-<d  upon  that? 

Dr  GoLDENwrisER  It  depends  on  how  much 
of  It  will  be  m  deposits  and  huw  much  in 
nole-s.  But  roughly  speaking,  about  three 
to   three   and    a   half   times 

M:     PArMAN    Three   and  a  half    times' 

Dr  ('ioi.DENWE!sER  No  .Not  three  and  a 
half  times  From  two  and  a  half  to  three 
t  ime-- 

Mr  Patman  That  would  be  about  $40.- 
000  iKK)  000  • 

Dr    GoLDENWEiHER    That  Is  right. 

Mr  Patma.n  When  that  money  l»  paid  out. 
suppose  tiiey  p.iy  it  to  the  commercial  banks. 
the,  could  expand  abuut  5  to  7  to  1  on  thmt, 
rcnildn  t  they' 

Dr  CioLDCNwciscK.  IX  they  paid  that  much 
a.'.M>-,ment. 

Mr  Patman  Yes;  they  would  have  the 
po\ter  »o  under  the  existing  luW 

Dr    GoiorNwrisri    That  is  right 

Mr  Patman  That  means  that,  say,  an 
average  of  nix  tiine«i— that  U  ubcui  n({hl 
now.  lan  t  it-  about   six' 

Dr    GoLocNWiisra    Approximately 

Mr  Patman  T!  a  means  that  they  could 
inflate   about   $240  000  000  000  m.ore? 

Dr    OoLciNWKisiai    That  is  right. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  the  commercial  banks 
could  expand  their  deposits  sufflcu'ntly 
to  purchase  $240,000,000,000  worth  of 
Government  twnds  at  the  time  Dr. 
Goldenweiser  tesMfled.  When  the  re- 
serves are  reduced  to  the  litnit  that  they 
can  be  reduced,  these  banks  may  pur- 
chase as  much  as  1480.000.000,000  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  wKhout  having  any  more 
capital  stock  or  :issets  than  they  now 
have,  except,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Ecchs 
always  adds,  that  they  will  have  the 
Government  bond.s. 

taxpayers    pay    from    S2    to    t*    IN    INTEREST    ON 
fVERY    DOLI^R   BORROWED 

The  taxpayers  have  paid  at  lea.'st  $4 
for  every  dollar  I  hat  was  borrowed  on 
the  81,000.000  nov  ouLstandint:  on  the 
debt  :reated  during  the  War  between  the 
States,  the  tax-exempt  conversion  Ss. 
It  IS  possible  that  the  taxpayers  will  pay 
several  dollars  for  each  dollar  borrowed 
before  the  debt  is  finally  liquidated.  In 
the  hearings  on  the  price-control  bill  in 
1941.  volume  2.  commencing  on  page 
1354.  the  following  testimony  appears: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  desir»-  to  Insert  In  the 
record  two  questions  that  I  have  submitted 
to  Mr,  Morgenlhau.  under  date  of  February 
4.  1941.  and  his  answers  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary  15    1941 

ihe  Chairman  Tliey  will  be  incorporated 
In  thf    record 

Mr  Patman  I  asked  Secretarj-  Morgenthau 
the  following  question: 

■'Your  annual  rep<^irt  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1940.  on  page  730  discK>scs  that 
there  are  outstanding  now  $75B,945,8C0  in 
Treasury  bonds  that  were  Issued  October  18. 
1922.  and  bearing  4U  percent  interest  Pleas* 
advise    how   mucb  interest   the   Gcvernment    i 


will  have  paid  on  these  bonds  by  October  13. 
1947.  and  also  by  October  15.  1952.  ' 

Mr.  Morgcnthau's  answer  was  as  follows 

"The  aitnual  interest  charge  on  the  769  9 
million  dollrtrs  of  4  .; -percent  Treasury  bonds 
of  1947  52  outstanding  on  June  30.  1940.  is 
32  3  milllcn  dollars.  For  the  25-year  period 
from  their  date  of  Is.'^ue  to  their  first  call 
date.  October  15.  1947.  the  total  Interest  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  amount  of  bonds 
outstandmiT  on  June  30.  1940.  would  be  abt)Ut 
806  4  million  dollars;  and  for  the  30-yenr 
period  frcm  date  of  issue  to  final  maturity  on 
October  15.  1962.  would  be  about  967  7  millioa 
dollars  " 

Then  I  at.ked  this  question: 

"On  the  same  page  of  the  same  report  it  Is 
disclosed  that  there  arc  $49,800,000  of  Panama 
Canal  loan  bends  outstanding,  which  weic 
Issued  June  1.  1911.  and  are  redeem. ible  or 
payable  June  1.  1961,  with  a  rate  of  intrre.st 
of  3  percent.  Please  advise  hew  much  inter- 
est has  been  paid  iin  the.^e  Ixinds  to  date 
and  how  much  will  hjve  been  paid  by  Join 
1.  1961, •• 

And  his  an.swer  was: 

"The  annual  interest  charge  on  these  49  8 
million  dollars  of  3-percent  Panama  Canal 
bonds  of  1961  outstanding  on  June  30.  1940, 
Is  about  15  nullion  dollars  For  the  29'..- 
year  p*»riod  from  their  date  of  IsAue  to  Decem- 
b(  r  1  1940,  the  t<;tal  interest  payments  with 
re.«pect  \.i>  the  amount  of  bonds  out-tardmu 
on  June  30.  1940,  would  be  about  $44.(X«.0O(); 
and  for  the  50-year  period  fiom  date  of  Lviue 
to  maturity  rn  June  1.  1901.  would  be  al>jvit 
$75000.000.  • 

It  Will  be  noticed  tliat  In  each  of  the 
ca.ses  inquired  about  the  interest  charges 
will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  borrowed.  This  is  typical 
of  long-term  bonds.  Almo-^t  invariably 
the  taxpayers  are  compelled  to  pay  more 
in  interest  than  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal on  all  long-term  bonds,  not  only 
Federal  but  also  States  and  citie*;.  In 
the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal  bond.^  the 
taxpayers  will  be  required  to  pay  $75- 
COO.OOO  in  interest  by  the  time  the  bonds 
are  due  and  will  then  still  owe  the 
$49,800,000  originally  borrowed.  Other 
similar  instances  could  be  cited. 


Address  by  Prof.  Louis  J.  A.  Mercler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Ft-bruary  15,  1943 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  digest  of 
an  addict's  delueied  by  Prof.  Louis  J.  A. 
Mercier.  of  Harvard  University,  before  the 
Hampden  County  Teachers  Associr.tion 
of  Massachusetts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
of  address  was  ordered  to  be  prmtcd  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

If  the  world  has  stumbled  into  unimagi- 
nable catastrophes,  then  m  a  broad  sense  the 
teachers  of  the  world  must   have  failed. 

According  to  Irving  Babbitt,  who  practi- 
cally predicted  seme  30  years  ago  what  Is  now 
happening  to  us.  the  teachers  of  the  world 
were  failing,  becau.se  since  R^  u.sseau  they  had 
come  to  Siiy  that  man  was  naturally  good, 
that  he  could  be  encouraged  to  follow  all 
the  urges  of  his  appcmes,  while,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,   his  appetites  are  selfljsh    and   con- 
stantly tend  to  excess. 

Nor  can  you  reactie  man  from  his  natural 
■elflehness.  added  Babbitt,  by  trying  to  give 
him  the  ideal  of  Improving  society  except 
through  the  moral  improvement  of  the  In- 
dividual, for  only  self-illsclpllDed  Individuals 
can  Improve  society. 

divine   AMD   NATUBAL   LAW 

In  his  analysis  of  the  failure  of  our  edu- 
cators. Irving  Babbitt  did  not  mention  God, 
but  Walter  Llppmann  has.  He  did  so  In  the 
last  chapter  of  The  Oood  Society,  and  he 
called  th&t  chapter  Upon  ThU  Rock.  That 
rock  now  for  Waller  Llppmann  Is  faith  In 
the  existence  of  a  personal  Ood.  of  a  reality, 
and  a  rlghteoumess  outEide  ourselves  and 
antecedent  to  ourselves. 

It  Implies  that  our  lives  and  civilization 
are  not  to  be  shaped  according  to  our  selfish 
desires  but  according  to  divine  law  and  to 
natural  law.  thus  respecting  the  rights  of  all 
men  that  flow  from  their  Ood-glven  nature 

As  Mr  Llppmann  expressed  It:  'It  was  In 
the  recognition  that  there  Is  In  each  man  a 
final  essence,  that  la  to  say  an  immortal 
•oul,  which  only  Ood  can  Judge,  that  a  limit 
was  set  upon  the  dominion  of  men  over 
men  •  •  •  upon  that  rock  men  buUt 
the  foundation  of  the  good  society  " 

Insofar,  then,  as  we  no  longer  recognize 
this  dual  reality;  the  antecedent  abiding 
reality  of  Ood's  righteousness,  as  well  aa  the 
changing  reality  of  the  world,  and  no  longer 
teach  that  the  changing  reality  of  the  world 
must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  abiding 
reality  of  the  divine  law,  wc  have  gone  wrong 
on  first  principles. 

The  ultimate  question,  then.  Is:  Have  we 
really  rejected  widely  as  a  phlloeophy  of  edu- 
cation this  duallstlc  philosophy  of  Oods 
righteousness  and  of  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing our  studenu  to  discipline  themselves 
to  the  eternal  laws  of  the  moral  order  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  physical  world? 

In  all  candor,  we  must  recognize  that  we 
have  certaltUy  very  widely  done  so  Our 
loremoet  philosopher  of  education  has  told 
us  that  "the  faith  in  the  divine  author  and 
authority  In  which  western  clvlllcatlon  con- 
fided •  •  •  and  Inherited  ideas  of  the 
soul  and  its  destiny,  have  been  made  Im- 
possible for  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  west- 
em  world."  and  we  have  very  widely  believed 
him.  as  we  have  generally  believed  our  ma- 
terialistic psychologists  who  also  told  us  that 
we  had  no  souls. 

This  new  creed  has  never  been  better  ex- 
pressed than  In  a  manifesto  signed  not  only 
by  this  same  foremost  philosopher  of  educa- 
tion, but  by  others  of  our  prominent  educa- 
tors which  reads  In  part  as  follows:  "The 
time  has  passed  for  deism  and  theism.  The 
universe  Is  self-existing  and  not  created 
Man  is  but  a  part  of  nature  and  has  emerged 
as  the  result  of  a  continuous  process  The 
dualism  of  mind  and  body  must  be  rejected. 
The  highest  Ideal  of  man  Is  the  Improvement 
of  this  life." 

The  only  trouble  with  that  Ideal  Is  that 
without  an  antecedent  Ood.  there  can  be  no 
humanity.  A  social  group  can  only  be  con- 
stituted by  a  common  end.  There  can  be 
an  orchertra  or  a  choir  only  if  men  and 
women  conceive  as  their  common  end  the 
production  of  more  or  leas  harmoniotis 
sounds.  There  can  be  a  nation  only  if 
within  a  certain  area  people  can  discover 
at  least  one  common  end.  If  they  don  t,  they 
will  remain  warring  minor  groups.  But 
where  can  you  find  a  common  end  big 
enough  to  constitute  humanity,  as  a  reality 
above  all  times  and  all  places,  save  in  a  Being 
who  18  above  all  times  and  places?  That 
Being  can  only  be  an  abiding  God. 

Disown  the  Idea  of  an  abiding  Ood  as  the 
Creator  and  the  ultimate  end  of  all  men. 
and  you  can  only  have  peoples  In  various 
times  aod  places,  each  working  for  lt«  own 


ends  In  terms  of  their  own  time  and  place. 
Henoe,  place  must  forever  war  against  place, 
and  time  against  time.  Progreas  for  the 
monlBtlc.  naturalistic  philosophy  of  total 
change  can  only  come  from  repudiations  ut 
the  past,  in  the  light  of  new  and  conflicting 
exigencies  in  different  places. 

What  you  inevitably  must  get  from  the 
atheistic  philoaophy  of  toui  change  is  not 
the  Improvement  of  humanity  which  cannot 
exist  on  the  premises  of  that  philosophy. 
What  you  must  inevitably  get  from  that 
philosophy  is  perpetual  war.  And  that's 
precisely  what  we  got. 

What  we  got  is  Hltlerlsm.  or  rather  nazl- 
ism.  and  nasi-ism  is  the  wonderfully  logical 
product  of  the  philosophy  we  have  been  elab- 
orating, and  more  and  more  living  by.  for 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Insofar  as 
we  have  not  defended  Christianity,  or  at  least 
deism,  in  England.  Prance,  and  the  United 
States,  insofar  as  we  have  become  atheists, 
monists.  immanentlsts.  humanitarian  natu- 
railste.  we  have  all  contributed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Hitler.  Por  here  we  come  to  a  most 
significant  historical  fact  The  moniatic 
immanentlst  philosophy  from  which  the 
philoaophy  of  our  atill  most  influential  edu- 
cational leadera  sprang  Is  of  Oermanic  origin. 
It  goes  back  to  Hegel.  The  displacement  not 
only  of  Christianity  but  of  deism  by  the 
pantheistic  and  bence  atheistic  phllusopby 
of  Hegel  was  the  great  intellectual  revolu- 
tion of  the  early  nineteenth  centtu7.  It 
reached  us  through  our  growing  contacts 
with  German  thought  and  universities.  It 
merged  with  and  strengthened  the  natural- 
i£t:c  conception  of  evolution  after  Darwin,  it 
was  suippcd  of  some  of  lu  elaborations  by 
our  American  practical  sense.  It  eventuated 
into  our  pragmatism  and  experlmenulism, 
but  the  upshot  of  It  all  was  that  thus  fol- 
lowing our  most  determined  educational 
philobophers.  direct  or  remote  dLaclples  of 
Hegel,  we  came  to  believe  that  constant 
change  was  the  only  reality,  that  an  Im- 
personal absolute  was  realizing  Itself  in  In- 
stitutions and  nations.  Abandoning  the 
Idea  of  a  Ood  above  men.  their  Creator  and 
end,  we  came  to  believe  that  we  are  in  turn 
the  highest  expression  of  whauvcr  good 
there  Is.  We  made  what  we  considered  our 
social  good  our  only  good,  created  by  our  own 
efforts,  according  to  our  own  desires. 

We  have  remarkable  proof  of  how  com- 
pletely we  have  become  Influenced  by  the 
philosophy  of  total  change  into  believing  that 
we  are  free  to  devise  new  moral  codes  to  suit 
ourselves  In  the  controversy  about  proposed 
legislation  before  this  Common  weal  IJi,  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  that  Issue,  but 
some  of  the  arguments  already  used  in  that 
controversy  are  to  the  point. 

According  to  our  public  press,  advocates 
of  tlu.t  legislation  accused  its  opponents  of 
making  their  objections  "on  moral  grounds 
rather  than  on  aigniflcant  social  grounds." 

Kindly  note  the  opposition  «et  up  in  that 
sentence:  Significant  social  grounds  versus 
moral  grounds — a  presumed  social  expediency 
versus  the  moral  law.  That's  exactly  what 
Hitler  says:  "What  I  consider  social  expedi- 
ency requires  me  to  violate  what  you  call 
moral  principles." 

The  question  that  obtrudes  at  this  point 
is:  If  the  atheLEttc  philosophy  of  total  change 
has  brought  nirope  to  Its  downfall  and  to 
unprecedented  moral  degradation,  how  can 
we  hope  to  rescue  Europe  from  that  degra- 
dation, or  even  to  save  ourselves,  if  we  our- 
selves ate  permeated  by  and  pay  allegiance  to 
the  same  philosophy? 

EIGHT    ABOIT    FACX 

The  logical  conclusion  would  seem  to  be: 
Insofar  as  American  educators  have  capitu- 
lated to  atheistic  philosophies,  then,  unless 
they  want  to  l>etray  their  country  and  the 
world,  they  must  right  about  face. 

In  other  words,  we  should  now  be  able 
Clearly   to  understand   that   there   are   two 


and  only  two  ultimate  altematlvss  of 
thought,  the  ultimate  alternaUve  of  the 
philosophy  of  total  clumge  which  denies  an 
antecedent  God  and  the  contrary  alternative 
which  believes  in  Ood  as  the  Creator  of  the 
universe. 

There  is  no  way  of  escaping  the  choice  be- 
tween these  two  alternatives.  Not  even 
agnosticism  can  do  ao  practically.  If  we 
choose  the  first,  we  may.  It  is  true,  remain 
free  to  devise  our  own  morality  according 
to  what  we  shall  consider  social  expediency, 
but  we  now  see  fo  our  dismay  «'hat  the  fol- 
lowing of  that  alternative  has  led  to:  The 
lowest  moral  or  rather  immoral  standards 
in  the  history  of  the  west  through  the  tre« 
development  of  normal  appetites  and  of  con- 
flicting selflah  wills  to  power.  We  deified 
ourselves  and  finally  one  race  deified  itself 
against  the  rest  of  us. 

Why  then  should  we  not  reexamine  the 
pos&lblllties  of  the  other  ultimate  alternative 
of  thought-  The  existence  of  a  personal  Ood, 
Creat<Jr  of  the  unlvert*?  It  is  true  that  If  wc 
believe  in  Ood  the  Creator  we  are  bound  to 
try  to  discover,  and  we  are  bound  to  obey 
the  laws  of  His  creation.  But  we  might  at 
once  recall  with  Mr.  Llppmann  that  hta  faith 
In  a  peraonal  God  reinforced  by  Christianity 
was  the  foundation  of  western  clvil*zatlon. 
and  that,  whatever  the  failure  of  men  to 
utilise  It  fully.  It  nevertheless  raised  the  west 
from  the  uncertain  morality  ff  the  Roman 
Empire  and  from  the  charts  of  the  barbarian 
Invasions,  and  gave  via  the  concepts  of  the 
dignity  of  every  man  and  woman  and  of 
inalienable  rights— while  it  took  but  aome 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  for  the  contrary 
philosophy  to  bring  us  back  to  barbarism 
through  moral  anarrhy. 

To  pronounce  thone  words  "inalienable 
rights"  should  remind  us  that  faith  In  Ood 
the  Creator  was  the  foundation  stone  of  our 
American  democracy.  The  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  their  intentions,  and  they  inscribed  In 
the  same  document  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights. 

INALIKNABLK  EIGHTS 

The  speeches  of  our  Presidents,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Roosevelt,  have  continued  to  give 
us  the  doctrine  that  has  made  our  strength 
as  a  nation  and  has  safe^ruarded  our  liberties, 
the  doctrine  that  God  the  Creator  endowed 
man  with  intelligence  and  will,  that  He  is 
our  ultimate  end,  that  hence  we  have  duties 
toward  ourselves,  toward  our  neighbor,  and 
toward  Him  as  self-responslb's  persons,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence  of  those  duties,  we 
have  inalienable  rights  against  anyone  or 
even  against  a  majority,  that  we  have  liudten- 
able  rights  against  the  state,  to  worship  God 
and  to  obey  the  laws  of  His  creation,  the 
natural  and  the  divine  law.  Therefore  all 
peoples  are  entitled  to  a  bill  of  rights,  re- 
ligion must  be  exempted  from  civil  Jurisdic- 
tion, we  must  learn  to  govern  ourselves  not 
according  to  our  own  selfish  desires  but  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  God,  and  hence  we  have 
no  right  to  pass  laws  against  the  eternal 
foundations  of  righteousness.  We  msy  not 
vote  agftinpt  Ood  Render  unto  Caesar  what 
belongeth  to  Caesar  and  to  Ood  what  be- 
longeth  to  God.  This,  the  makers  of  our 
Nation  believed.  Is  the  only  possible  founda- 
tion of  liberty  and  fraternity,  of  social  prog- 
ress, and  of  international  peace. 

We  are  thus  confronted  by  the  curious 
situation  already  alluded  to  that,  insofar  as 
our  leading  educators  are  committed  to  an 
atheistic  philosophy  of  total  change,  and 
keep  on  telling  us,  as  they  must  on  their 
premises,  that  the  American  people's  faith 
in  a  personsl  God,  and  in  abiding  righteous- 
ness In  a  fixed  natural  and  divine  law,  are 
outmoded  ways  of  thought,  they  are  working 
directly  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
our  American  phiicsophy  of  life  and  govern- 
ment. 
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4W1U  ouiiun,  nci  iwc:uv-inree  Duuon. 


I    advis*   now  mucb  interest   the   Ooverument   I    the  urges  of  his  appetites,  while,  as  a  matter 
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This  I  am  as  much  aa  you  no  doubt  are, 
loathe  to  rect  gtuze.  but  there  acems  to  bo 
no  help  lor  it.  except  to  give  up  logical 
thinklni? 

U  there  Is  iso  personal  Ood  there  ran  b« 
no  human  person  If  you  merge  Ood  Iti 
nature,  you  mu*t  also  merge  man  ui  nature. 
If  a  personal  God  Is  not  the  master,  then 
impersonal  men  will  be  the  slaves  of  the 
moat  ruthless  If  there  is  no  Ood  s  right, 
then    some    men's    right    will    be    the    law. 

As  Mr  Llppmann  puts  it:  "In  the  fury  to 
explain  men  rationally,  there  was  explained 
away  nil  their  essence  which  wus  their  man- 
hood There  remained  only  an  organism 
which  waa  born,  was  nourished,  was  stimu- 
lated, reproduced  itself,  waa  destined  to  fight, 
was  consumed,  and  then  died;  there  was  only 
this  passive  being,  determined  by  Inheritance 
and  circumstance  and  therefore  f\t  only  to 
be  manipulated  and  used  To  the  h«resl- 
archs  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Hegeli- 
ans, the  Marxians,  the  pseudo-Darv^inlans, 
the  destiny  of  this  creature  was  mani- 
fest •  •  •  Having  conceived  man  as  a 
being  without  autonomy,  they  could  not  be- 
lieve he  had  authentic  purposies.  inalienable 
rights,  or  binding  obligations  Insofar  as  he 
seemed  to  be  purposeful,  to  claim  rights,  to 
perform  duties,  they  had  to  explain  his  be- 
havior as  the  rationalization  of  his  appetites 
and  nis  clrcum.'*tances  •  •  •.  With  man 
(thus)  degraded  to  a  bundle  of  conditioned 
reflexe.s.  there  was  left  no  measure  of  any- 
thing in  human  i.fTalrs:  all.  the  landmarks  of 
Judgment  were  gone,  and  there  remained 
only  an  aimless  and  turbvilent  moral  rela- 
tUlty  •• 

Whereupon  Mr.  Lippmann  concludea.  "'this 
"  den'al  of  the  human  suul  was  the  perfect 
preparation  lor  the  revivals  of   tyranny  " 

LOGICAL     CONSEQVENCtS 

In  Its  materialistic  form.  It  forces  you  to 
try  to  explain  all  psychological  processes  by 
brain  modlPcatlons.  all  history  by  physical 
and  economic  pressures  It  turns  you  away 
from  even  entertaining  the  possibility  of 
spiritual  realities,  and  it  obliges  you  to  dls- 
misa  a  priori  the  historical  data  and  the  log- 
ical TWlTTi ' "  •  which  may  s-upport   them. 

■igallMi  pantheism  and  lt«  offshoots  would 
feetn  to  be  less  restrictive.  But  by  subatl- 
luting  the  notion  of  becoming  to  the  notion 
of  being,  they  lead  ycu  to  look  upon  all  ele- 
ments of  past  cultures  as  obs;.ilete.  and  to 
think  of  studying  only  the  experiences  of  the 
preaent  that  you  may  undoi-stand  the  wave 
of  the  future 

Hence,  from  this  double  a.>^pect  of  the  mo- 
nl.stlc  or  naturall.«tic  outlook,  the  narrowly 
UtiUturlan  trend  in  our  education  of  the  la.«t 
40  years  It  dbparaged  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
fer of  training  or  of  a  general  education,  for 
how  could  there  be  a  general  development  of 
Intelligence  when  there  was  no  mind  but 
'U'X  a  collection  of  material  ref.exes  or  why 
should  we  study  principles  and  standards 
when  the  ^w  experience  alone  was  said  to 
count,  and  even  that  was  chatiging?  Hence, 
the  constant  pres^vlre  against  the  studies  that 
had  been  held  to  have  a  disciplinary  value 
and  agaln.^t  the  humanities,  ancient  and 
modem. 

And  yet  It  should  l)e  ob-lous  that  this  cut- 
tin?  us  off  frr'.m  all  the  great  cultural  and 
religious  traditions  c^n  <inly  eventuate  in  a 
•tlffoeatingly  narrow  provincla!l-m  ai^.d  a 
total  Incapacity  for  critical  thought,  since 
critical  thcuRht  about  ovir  own  time  and 
place  can  only  be  developed  through  ac- 
quaintance With  other  times  and  places  and 
modes  of  thought 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  slogan  that 
education  ?hi'Uld  be  tn  term-  of  the  pupil  a 
environment  is  an  en.'lrving  doctrine.  That's 
the  slogan  Hitler  uses  On  the  contrary, 
education,  no  nia'ter  what  else  it  must  do 
to  prt^pare  youth  to  earn  a  living  or  to  servo 
the  Nation  should  free  the  pupil  from  his 
cnvironnjent.  l.ft  him  cut  of  it.  till  he  can 
Judge    jt   '.a  the  light  of   the  expyerlence  of 


the  race  presented  to  him  objectively.  In- 
cluding the  tiadltion  of  the  natural  and  the 
divine  law  above  .dl  tiir.e'*  and  places  which 
only  the  study  oJ  relikjion  can  give.  Today 
we  need  techiUclims.  but  we  need,  no  less. 
citizen.-,  capable  of  intelligent  criticism. 

American  students  nave  certainly  the  right 
to  be  inlttated  fully  to  their  own  tradition. 
It  Is  certainly  our  duty  to  teach  in  American 
schools  the  Amer.can  Bill  of  Rights  If  so. 
It  Is  als<i  our  duty  to  bring  i  ut  that  our  Bill 
of  Rights  cannot  IntelllgtnMy  be  defended. 
and  that  tne  founding  fathers  of  our  Nation 
never  preterded  that  it  could  be  defended. 
Without  the  RS.s«rtion  of  the  existence  of  Gcd. 
That's  merely  part  of  the  record. 

Wh.it  else  can  we  do,>  That  Is  evidently 
the  greatest  educ.itlonal  problem  before  us 
In  the  classroom  of  a  public  institution,  it 
would  :pem.  no  one  nas  a  right  to  take  a 
stand  theistic  or  atheistic.  Protestant.  Jew- 
ish, or  Chrlstlf.n.  A  truly  neutral  school  or 
college  should  present  all  d(Xtrines  objectively 
to  lt«  .students,  but  It  hafe  no  right  to  tell 
them  to  believe  any,  or  even  that  It  believes 
any. 

If  then  logic  and  what  has  happ>ened  to  the 
we.stern  woild  point  out  that  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  and  our  American  ways  oi  life 
cannot  survive  except  through  that  faith  In 
Ood  the  Creator  which  was  at  their  source, 
then  evidently  tlie  neutral  school  Is  prac- 
tically incapiible  by  itself  oi  safeguarding  our 
American  inotitutlons  since  it  cannot  teach 
religion. 

NECI.SS\RT     PRrCAUTlONS 

But  at  leiust.  thi"  school  and  even  more,  the 
college  needs  to  see  to  It  that  the  dice  are  not 
loaded  against  their  students,  and  to  do  so 
they  muit  take  the  necessary  precautions 
against  the  subtle  atheistic  and  naturalistic 
indoctrination  of  their  students  by  the  text- 
books used  or  by  'he  teacher. 

At  once  It  m.iy  be  objected  that  this  would 
be  an  Interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher  The  ans-.ver  evidently  Is  that  In  pub- 
lic Institutions,  the  teachc-r  has  no  right  and 
should  have  no  freedom  to  indoctrinate  in 
philosophy  or  religion,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  student  has  rights  against  such 
indoctrination  aid  that  these  rights  should 
be  Jealously  safeguarded 

In  other  words  the  teacher  ha.«  a  right  to 
hi.s  ultimate  alternative  of  thought,  theism 
or  atheism,  but  he  has  no  right  in  a  public 
Institution  to  us<'  a  course  in  science,  educa- 
tion, literature,  sociology,  or  history  to  preach 
theism  or  atheism,  or  any  philosophical  or 
religious  doctrine. 

If  a  teacher  uses  a  course  in  science  to  tell 
I  ur  children  that  they  have  uncultivated 
miiuls  if  they  be. leve  in  Oixl,  or  a  course  In 
ediua'icn  to  tell  them  that  all  their  mental 
pri>cesses  are  like  those  of  rats  because  they 
are  wholly  material,  then,  we  have  as  parents 
tho  right  to  protest,  and  our  (hildren  have  the 
right  to  tell  the  teacher  in  their  own  amiable 
Jargon,  that  tht-y  think  tl.at  he  or  she  is 
"all  wet"  and  still  get  an  A  for  the  course 

In  any  case  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
rlght.s  of  the  students  can  be  safeguarded 
only  by  labeling  courses  properly.  A  course 
in  atheism  should  not  be  labeled  a  course  in 
evolution  or  a  ccurse  against  Christianity  a 
renaissance  course,  or  a  course  in  communism 
H  Course  in  economics. 

Furthermore,  the  safeguarding  of  the 
rights  of  the  stucents  demands  that,  before 
the  teacher  puts  a  controversial  book  in  their 
hands,  he  or  she  should  tell  them  to  what 
schcKil  of  thought  the  author  lielongs  and 
that  books  representative  of  all  doctrines 
sliould  be  available.  This  means  als*j  that  In 
the  high  school  and  in  the  liuroductory 
courses  in  college,  where  the  work  must  be 
skimpy  and  rapid,  only  textbooks  should  be 
used  which  are  written  In  such  a  way  that 
all  schools  of  thought  can  be  satisfied  with 
their  objectivity  and  that.  If  this  is  Impos- 
sible, texttxxiks  on  the  survey  in  question 
written  from  the  different  pv.nis  of  view 
should  be  available. 


All  these  precautions,  however,  can  only 
safeguard  our  students  from  l)eing  indcx;- 
trinated  with  atheism  and  naturalism  But 
If  »e  have  the  ri^ht  to  ask  that  In  our  pub- 
lic institutions  our  children  shall  not  be  in- 
doctrinated in  Irrellgion,  the  atheist  and  the 
naturalist  have  the  right  to  ask  that  In  the 
same  public  institutions  their  children  shall 
not  be  Indoctrinated  In  traditional  rcllglutl 
cr  in  a  theistic  philosophy. 

FArrH  THE  F0LND.\T10N 

Well.  If  faith  In  Gixl  is  necessary  as  the 
only  poaslble  basis  for  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man.  If  that  faith  is  the  foundation  of  our 
institutions  and  of  our  way  of  life,  if  the 
resolutions  that  you  passed  last  year  In  your 
convention  that  "the  development  of  man 
can  be  recognized  as  the  major  purpose  of 
civilization"  cannot  be  Implemented  without 
the  recognition  of  a  personal  God.  If  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  right  In  saying  that  the 
maintenance  of  our  democracy  and  rf  religion 
is  all  the  same  fight,  and  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  neutral  public  school  and  collepe 
cannot  teach  religion,  then  again  evidently 
American  education  must  be  readjusted  Not 
only  must  it  Insist  more  rigidly  that  the 
teachings  of  Irrellgion  be  kept  out  of  the 
classroom  but  it  must  look  to  the  church 
for  help  In  safeguarding  our  Nation. 

The  problem  then  :s  that  the  public-school 
systems  are  not  set  up  as  opponents  of  the 
churches,  as  they  hav?  been  in  various  coun- 
tries, but  that  on  the  contrary,  a  way  be 
found  to  make  church  and  school  comple- 
ment each  other,  which  means  that,  far 
from  weaning  our  children  from  religion, 
the  school  and  the  college  will  encourage 
them  to  seek  philosophical  and  leligiout 
teaching  outside  of  their  own  walls. 

NEED    or    RELIGION 

That  our  citizens  have  already  becun  to 
Tinderstand  this  need  Is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  In  New  York  in  our  own  State,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  others,  provision  has  already  been 
made  not  only  to  encourage  but  to  facilitate 
such  cooperation  between  the  school,  th«< 
home,  and  the  church  in  line  with  our  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  the  need  of  religlun  voiced 
by  our  Presidents  from  Washington,  through 
Lincoln,  to  Roosevelt 

It  may  perhaps,  therefore,  not  be  too  much 
to  ask  that  we  now  give  more  generally  our 
best  thought  to  this  needed  readjustment  o: 
our  education. 


Anniversary  of  Sinking  of  the  Battleship 
-Maine" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
addres.s  by  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gillette  1  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  sinkinir  of  the  battleship  Maine 
in  Habana  Harbor. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printod  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.^: 

Forty-flve  years  ago  today,  the  people  cf 
the  United  States  were  startled  by  a  news  re- 
port carried  under  glaring  headlines  by  every 
morning  paper  in  the  Unitrd  States— a  story 
somewhat  comparable  in  the  consternation 
It  occasioned  to  the  news,  received  en  the  7th 
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of  December  1941.  of  the  assault  upon  our 
naval  base  and  facilities  at  Pearl  HartMr. 
The  news  story  of  45  years  ago  informed  the 
American  people  that  our  battleship  the 
Maine,  which  had  been  riding  at  anchor  In 
Habana  Harlxjr,  had  Ijeen  sunk  by  an  explo- 
sion which  deetroyed  the  ship  and  all  the 
officers  and  men  on  l>oard  to  the  number  of 
268.  The  story  of  this  disaster  and  of  the 
War  with  Spain  which  followed  has  been  told 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times,  and  It 
would  perhaps  be  pclnUess  agam  to  refer  to 
It  on  this  anniversary  occasion  were  it  not 
for  the  proofs  which  we  receive  through  the 
months  and  the  years  that  many  of  our  citi- 
zens have  a  mlaconceptlon  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  lis  magnitude  and  are 
prcne  to  dwrarf  the  conflict  and  lu  results  in 
comparison  with  otiier  wars  In  which  we  have 
engaged  Because  In  the  last  few  weeks  I 
have  had  brought  to  my  personal  attention 
evidences  of  these  misconceptions,  even  on 
the  part  of  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  feel  that  I  am  Justified  once  more  in 
presenting  some  of  the  lacts  and  circum- 
E'.ances  surrounding  this  War  with  Spain, 
'.?hlch  may  be  new  Information  or  forgotten 
facts  with  some  cf  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Immediately  after  the  sinking  of  the  Maine, 
a  board  of  Inquiry  was  Instituted  by  the 
American  Govi  rnment  and  one  by  the  Gov- 
eriunent  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  cf  deter- 
mining the  cause  of  the  explofeion  which  sank 
the  battleship  and  the  attendant  great  loss 
of  life.  The  cause  has  never  definitely  been 
determined,  but  the  weight  of  conclusion 
^eems  to  be  that  the  responsibility  for  the  ex- 
I^losion  should  not  t>e  laid  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Spanish  Government  But  what- 
ever the  cause  and  whatever  the  responsibility 
for  the  occurrence,  the  appalling  catastrophe 
had  the  effect  of  definitely  breaking  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Govt  rnment 
of  Spain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  which 
t)ver  a  period  of  many  years  had  reached  the 
brtaking  point  because  of  our  indignation 
and  consequent  pixitest  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment and  the  abuse  of  the  people  of  Cuba  by 
the  Spanish  governmental  regime. 

It  brought  to  naught  all  of  the  earnest 
efforts  of  our  several  Presidents  to  avoid  an 
open  break  between  the  two  countries,  and 
resulted  In  a  crystallization  if  determination 
on  the  part  cf  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  they  could  not  and  would  not  tolerate 
the  tyrannical  abuses  of  the  privileges  and 
liberties  of  an  Inoffensive  people  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  by  the  willful  acts  Oi  a  for- 
eign government.  Because  of  this  deter- 
mlioatlon  a  tseries  of  events  Immediately  fol- 
lowed which  culminated  In  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  S'ith  day  of  April  1898.  On  the 
23d  day  of  April  1888.  the  Prtsident  of  the 
United  States  issued  a  call  for  125.000  volun- 
teers This  call  resulted  In  the  most 
astounding  demonstration  of  patriotic  fer- 
vor that  the  world  has  ever  seen  More  than 
a  million  volunteers  offered  themselves  In 
answer  to  the  call — more  than  8  times 
those  needed  to  fill  the  request.  The  quota 
a  uld  have  been  filled  entirely  by  former  vet- 
terans  of  the  Civil  War  Ijecause  more  than 
IC 0.000  Of  these  veterans  of  the  sixties  vol- 
unteered In  answer  to  the  call.  Thousands 
cf  men  and  sous  of  men  who  had  fought 
under  Grant,  Sheridan,  and  Meade,  and  thou- 
sands Of  men  and  sons  of  men  who  had 
fought  under  Lee,  Stuart,  and  Johnston,  en- 
tered the  service.  Again  In  the  following 
May,  a  second  c^l  for  75.000  troops  brought 
out  as  astonishing  a  response  In  the  way 
of  volunteers  offering  freely  their  services. 

It  has  been  well  s&ld  that  this  army  which 
frught  the  Spanish -American  War  and  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  which  immediately 
followed,  was  ihe  only  100  percent  volunteer 
army  that  the  world  has  ever  knovm.  Never 
before  In  the  world's  history,  and  never  since, 
has  an  arm;  beeu  created  for  the  conduct 
of  a  war  composed  In  Its  entirety  of  those 
who  freely  volunteered  for  the  service. 


It  has  alao  been  well  said  that  the  war 
which  followed  was  the  only  war  In  history 
that  paid  dividends  and  brought  a  financial 
return  In  excess  of  the  moneys  expended. 
Although  the  war  was  not  fought  for  the 
purpose  of  aggression  or  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, the  fact  remains  that  the  monetary 
returns  to  the  United  States  far  exceeded  the 
expenditures  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 

A  few  further  facts  might  well  be  cited 
which  will  be  of  Interest  in  connection  with 
this  anniversary  occaslc  n  and  which  can  be 
cla.'«ed  as  beneficial  results  from  the  Span- 
ish War  contest.  It  was  responsible  for  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal  To  it  can 
be  credited  the  passage  of  our  first  National 
Defense  Act.  It  brought  about  the  researches 
which  abolished  yellow  fever  and  similar  de- 
structive diseases.  It  united  the  North  and 
the  South  and  cemented  these  sections  Into 
one  great  people,  united  under  one  glorious 
flag.  It  furnished  every  commander  In  the 
World  War  from  the  commander  in  chief  on 
down.  The  war  was  fought  with  poor  equip- 
ment, shameful  food,  antiqviated  guns,  hnd 
black  powder.  It  brought  about  the  improve- 
ment in  maintenance  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  and  the  formation  of  a  standing  Army 
through  traln'ng  camps.  It  marked  the  In- 
dustrial reconstruction  of  the  South,  and  it 
taught  the  lesson  of  the  unpreparedness  w  hich 
often  claims  more  lives  than  the  wrar  Itself. 
It  resulted  In  the  United  Stales  taking  Its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table  In  the  concert 
of  nations  It  marked  the  rebirth  of  a  na- 
tion. It  taught  us  lessons  In  sanitation  and 
d'sease  control  which,  doubtless  saved  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives  during  the  World 
War  of  1917.  .-xnd  which  are  utilized  every 
day  In  our  present  war  Involvement. 

Are  there  those  who  still  say  that  it  was  a 
trUial  affair?  Allow  me  to  quote  some  fur- 
tlier  figures  which  may  be  Illuminating: 

Pour  hundred  and  flfty-eight  thousand 
men  were  engaged  in  this  conflict.  Including 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  exceeded  In 
number  those  engaged  In  the  Revolutionary 
War.  the  Mexican  War,  or  the  War  of  1812, 
The  average  length  of  service  was  14  months. 
as  compared  with  9  months  for  the  World 
War  and  11  months  for  the  Civil  War 

Are  there  those  who  say  that  there  were 
no  great  battles  fought?  They  might  be  In- 
terested In  the  fact  that  the  loss  In  death 
from  all  causes  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  the  Philippine  Insurrection  was  4.3  per- 
cent of  those  engaged  In  the  service,  or  six 
times  as  large  a  percentage  of  death  losses  as 
pertained  to  the  World  War  and  seven  times 
the  death  percentage  of  loss  pertaining  to  the 
Civil  War. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  some 
points  of  comparison  of  conditions  of  serv- 
ice during  and  after  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  comparable  conditions  of  service 
during  the  World  War  of  1917.  As  one  who 
served  In  both  conflicts,  I  had  some  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  conditions  aiKl  to  make 
comparisons.  The  private  of  the  World  War 
drew  WO  per  month.  In  the  Spanish  War  he 
drew  $1500  per  month.  In  the  World  War 
the  soldier  was  surrounded  and  protected 
by  every  resource  that  studies  In  sanitation 
and  medical  protection  had  developed.  Ty- 
phoid fever  was  practically  unknown.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish  War  In  Camp  Thomas  at 
Chlckamauga  Park  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  men  in  the  first  and  third  Army  Corps 
were  victims  of  typhoid  fever  alone.  I  vividly 
recall  one  occasion  at  that  camp  where  the 
company  with  which  I  served,  composed  of 
120  mrn.  turned  out  on  one  occasion  with  but 
11  men  fit  for  duty  as  the  result  of  Illness. 
During  the  service  of  the  World  War  soldier, 
he  was  given  the  protection  for  his  depend- 
ents of  a  110.000  policy  of  insurance  The 
Spanish  War  aoldler  had  no  such  protection 
or  security.  "Vhen  the  World  War  soldier 
was  discharged  he  received  a  bontis  of  $60. 
the   Spanish  War  soldier   received   nothing. 


Most  of  the  SUtes  tn  the  year*  foUowtng  the 
World  War  voted  a  special  bontis  |or  the 
service  men.  but  none  whatever  was  voted 
for  the  Spanish  War  veterans.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  provided  for  an  adjusted 
compensation  payment  at  the  rate  of  $1  a 
day  for  home  service  and  $1 .35  per  day  for 
foreign  service  of  the  World  War  veteran,  the 
Spanish  War  veteran  received  nothing.  For 
more  than  30  years  no  provision  whatever  was 
made  for  these  men  who  served  In  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  No  vocational  training 
or  no  hospitalization  was  made  available  for 
these  men  until  1922—24  years  after  the  war 
was  over. 

Another  Interesting  comparison  might  be 
made  In  the  way  of  benefits  provided  for  tl.e 
men  of  these  two  services,  which  is  afforded 
by  the  difficulties  cf  making  proof  required 
for  participation  in  pensions  and  other  bene- 
fits After  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Economy  Act  of  1933.  boards  were  set  up  to 
determine  the  servlce-ccjnnected  cases  of  ap- 
plicants for  pensions  and  other  benefits  who 
desired  to  trace  their  Incapacities  to  their 
war  service  Remember  that  the  Spanish- 
AmencHu  War  veteran  had  practically  uo  hos- 
pital records  available;  thousands  of  his 
comrades  were  dead:  and  S5  years  had  then 
elapsed  since  his  service.  These  service  txjards 
examined  51.000  cases  of  World  War  veterans 
at  the  rate  of  about  8  per  day,  and  found 
more  than  41  percent  of  the  cases  service- 
connected  Cases  of  applicants  fn>m  the 
Spanish  War  service  were  considered  at  the 
rate  of  1.300  per  day.  and  out  of  the  entire 
list  of  applicants  only  a  trifle  better  than 
2  percent  were  found  service -com.  ected.  Cer- 
tainly never  In  the  history  of  th.s  country 
cf  ours  has  an  army  of  lis  soldiers  been  as 
ruthlessly  treated  as  these  S(>anlsh  War  com- 
rades of  mine.  I  do  not  make  the  charge  that 
this  was  intentionally  done.  I  know  that 
everyone  In  the  United  Slates  Is  ready,  will- 
ing, and  anxious  to  see  that  every  fair  treat- 
ment Is  accorded  to  every  ex-service  man  that 
Is  Justified  by  the  service  which  he  rendered. 
But  the  fact  remains  that,  because  of  the 
failure  to  compare  properly  the  relative  serv- 
ices that  1  ave  been  rendered  by  these  vet- 
erans of  our  various  wars,  the  tendency  Is  to 
classify  them  all  alike  without  knowing  or 
understanding  the  conditions  furroundlng 
the  sacrifices  which  they  made  for  our  Nation 
and  her  Interests  These  men  average  today 
probably  better  then  67  years  cf  age  They 
are  crippled  and  Infirm  in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  unable  to  make  proper  pro-if  of  service 
connection  for  their  dlRablllties  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  They  have  lacked  co- 
hesion, as  well  as  desire,  to  constitute  them- 
selves as  a  potent  political  force  Survey 
made  by  the  National  Tribune  3  years  ago 
showed  that  these  men  were  passing  at  the 
rate  of  about  22  each  and  every  day.  and,  of 
course,  that  rate  of  loss  has  been  and  wUl  be 
accelerated  as  the  years  go  on. 

I  did  not  seek  recognition  today  for  the 
principal  purpose  of  complaining  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Spanish  War  veteran.  I  wanted 
to  pay  aomethlng  of  tribute  to  these  men  by 
recounting  a  few  facts  relating  to  their  service 
and  some  of  the  values  which  resulted  from 
their  sacrifices.  "Remember  the  Maine"  was 
as  potent  a  slogan  then  as  "Remember  Pearl 
Harbor"  Is  today.  The  dlEtressed  cry  arul  the 
prayers  of  the  poor,  starving  Cubans  were 
heard  by  these  men,  and  the  yoke  of  foreign 
tyranny  was  broken  forever  over  the  republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  These  men  were 
actuated  only  by  an  unselfish  desire  to  aid 
humanity.  Their  courageous  spirit  and  sac- 
rifice blessed  millions  of  men.  women,  and 
clilldren  In  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Their  Joint  service  wiped  out  sec- 
tionalism and  furnished  the  fi.ial  healing  for 
the  wounds  of  civil  strife  In  their  own  land. 
The  unselfish  sacrifice  made  in  aid  and  MBlst- 
ance    to    the    Cubans,    together    with    the 
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Nations  attitude  toward  the  former  Span- 
ish territories  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacihc 
area*  alter  the  Spanif.h-Amcrican  War,  fur- 
nished the  cement  for  buildmt;  ct  the  struc- 
ture of  pan-Anierlcanism,  which  Is  such  a 
potent  factor  in  our  hemispheric  solidarity  in 
the  war  effort  of  today.  The  Spanish- 
American  War  veteran  has  not  aaked  and  will 
not  ask  reward  for  his  service  other  than 
equality  of  treatment  with  the  other  fine 
Americans  who  have  served  and  are  serving 
their  country,  and  a  fair  comparison  of  his 
aervlce  with  theirs. 


—  .The  Survival  of  Representative 
Democracy 


EXTtTNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or     VF.RMCINT 

IN    I  HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
February  1.  1943 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinaninn)u.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
addre-.s  on  the  .subject  The  Survival  of 
Repre>fntativt'  Democrarv,  dehvered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
HawkesI  at  the  fifty-seventh  annual 
dinner  of  the  National  Republican  Club, 
in  Now  York  City,  F'ebnuuy  12.  1943. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  addre.s.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We,  as  Republicans,  are  here  tonight  to 
honor  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  .{epubluan  P.irty  and  t^ie  savior  of 
the  Union. 

The  Republican  Parly,  for  more  than  four- 
score yiars,  has  lived  by  principle  and  not  by 
temporary  expediency.  Lincoln,  the  first  Ke- 
publicau  Piesicienl.  set  that  standard  from 
vkhicli  our  ablest  and  mivst  respected  leader- 
ship has  never  deviated.  Lincoln  belie\ed 
that  a  wise  and  good  Providence  gave  us  the 
oppHirtunity  to  be  a  free  and  united  people— 
sirociK  in  the  right  as  God  Kives  us  to  see  the 
riKht  The  same  God.  If  we  now  accept  His 
guidance,  will  enable  us  to  make  sale  and 
continue  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

That  Lincoln  wt)uld  have  been  .n  favor  of 
crushing  our  foreign  foes  so  they  never 
again  r  )uld  challenge  and  threaten  the  cause 
of  freemen  sh  >uld  Le  clear  to  every  Ameri- 
can. He  would  know,  as  we  must  kjiow.  that 
the  ffrtat  objective  abroad  cannot  te  accom- 
plished unles.s  we  preserve  our  fundain<MUal 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  a  n-presentatlve 
republican  government  at  home  The  two 
thirjgs  are  so  inttrwoven  they  cannot  l>e  sep- 
arated Without  the  preservation  of  these 
principles,  there  can  be  no  real  victory  in 
thl!«  wiir. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  life  gives  us  evidence  of 
the  opportunity  for  development  and  nccim- 
pU&hment  available  to  all  born  In  this  land 
of  otirs.  Here  was  one  of  the  lowliest  citizens 
who.  through  his  own  efforts  \inder  our  re- 
publican form  ct  government,  reached  as 
high  a  pinnacle  of  leadership  and  fame  as 
hiv.'  c  me  tJ  the  l-'t  of  any  man  In  a  land 
such  as  curs,  where  neither  aristocracy  of 
birth  nor  !\n  arls'ocracy  of  wealth  monopo- 
lizes the  opp<iriunitics  for  service,  such  a  ptr- 
ern  as  Lincoln  comes  to  u*  as  a  gift  from 
G<»d  in  a  crucial  hour  of  the  Nation.  Lln- 
c»'ia  siueht  and  received  supreme  guidance 
and  exercised  it  huniMy  for  his  fellow  men. 
the  little  people  of  his  country,  from  whom 
be  spiang. 


Lincoln  excmphtied  the  ideal  Americ.in 
citizen  through  his  phi'.o.-iophy  and  doctrine 
of  fair  opportuiuty.  hard  work,  accomplish- 
ment, thrift,  and  belief  in  the  protection  cf 
property  in  the  hands  of  those  who  legally 
acquired  It. 

He  never  permitted  bitteri^ess  or  hatred  to 
enter  his  mind  He  had  no  vmdictiveness 
and  po.s.-.ps.spcl  the  quality  cf  .-elf -abnet;ation — 
so  essential  to  accomplish  any  worth-while 
objective. 

He  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  those 
who  hnd  criticized  him  He  ."elected  for  his 
Cabinet  able  men  who  h:id  openly  ridiculed 
him  He  never  shewed  the  .slightest  signs  of 
permitting  politics  to  affect  his  Judgment, 
appointments,  or  actions  as  Chief  Executive 
and  servant  of  the  people.  He  did  not  re- 
ject   masterly    talents    for    partisan    reasons. 

Lincoln  never  pitted  class  against  class 
for  political  tr  any  other  purpose.  He  tried 
to  build  unity  and  not  only  preserve  the 
Nation  as  a  group  of  States,  but  as  a  unified 
people  who  understcx)d  one  another  and  had 
a  common  purpc)se  and  objective.  He  said. 
■  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  In  the  right"  and  he 
never  deviated  from  that  Ideal,  no  matter 
what  the  temptation. 

When  Lincoln  said  "government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  he 
meant  a  representative  g.ivernment  In  which 
every  clement  m  c  ur  populatu  n  is  repre- 
sented by  an  elective  process.  He  knew  that 
no  single  Kftiup  in  our  Nation  must  gain 
control  for  its  own  benefit  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  people — whether  It  be 
organized  labor.  or(janiztd  business,  organ- 
ized farmers,  organized  bureaucracy,  or  a 
monopolistic  political  party. 

Lincoln  never  lost  faith  in  the  ultimate 
common  sense  of  the  common  people.  His 
faith  In  them  has  been  vindicated  many 
times  in  our  history  and  one  of  the  mo.-t 
heartening  Indications  of  the  power  of  public 
opinion  as  It  is  allowed  to  express  Itself  In  a 
repre.sentatlve  democracy  has  been  clearly  cb- 
•■ervpd  in  our  Nation  on  and  since  November 
3    194-' 

In  the  Interest  of  every  man  and  woman 
of  this  country,  the  Republican  Party  must 
dedicate  Itself  to  the  preservation  of  free 
enterprise  and  free  institutions  that  flt  wlthm 
the  bounds  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  must  remember  that  government  is 
pre.-^umed  to  Ye  permanent,  while  the  artmin- 
Istiatlon  of  government  Is  presumed  to  be 
only  temporary.  Government  can  be  perma- 
nent only  If  the  people  understand  it  and 
are  determined  to  preserve  It  through  cou- 
rageous action  and  Intelligent  choice  of  their 
representatives — representatives  who  believe 
In  the  existing  form  of  government  and  the 
established  way  provided  for  amendments 
and  changes  therein  —  representatives  who  be- 
lieve that  the  siifety  of  the  cotintry  and  the 
.security  of  the  people  are  more  Important 
than  the  speed  of  achieving  a  particular 
program 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  Republican  Party 
as  leading  our  people  on  to  a  restoration  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  we  owe  a  deep 
obligation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  enlighten  them  honestly  and  fairly  on  the 
Issues  before  the  Nation  and  the  objectives 
of  the  party.  We  are  not  merely  opponents, 
we  ni-e  constructive  advocates  of  an  Ameri- 
can political  philosophy 

We  should  make  clear  that  the  Republican 
Party  does  not  stand  fcr  the  repeal  of  con- 
structive legislation  which  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  people 

The  Republican  Party  must  reestablish  the 
fact  that  the  Government  Is  the  servant  of 
the  people  and  support  Lincoln's  theory 
that  — 

"The  legitimate  function  of  government  Is 
to  do  for  a  ctimmunlty  of  people  whatever 
ought  to  be  done  but  which  they  cannot  do 


for  themselves  at  all  or  cannot  do  so  well  In 
their  separate  and  individual  capacities;  but 
In  whatever  the  individual  can  do  for  him- 
self, the  Government  ought  never  to  Inter- 
fere." 

In  our  objective  for  complete  victory,  the 
Republican  Party  must  support  every  meas- 
ure prt)per  and  necessary  to  win  the  war. 
The  United  States  must  m.ike  its  full  con- 
Uibution,  but  with  the  idealistic  we  must 
couple  the  practical  As  a  nation  of  free- 
men we  must  not  make  promises  beyond  our 
powers  to  fulfill.  Greater  enemies  are  made 
through  failure  to  keep  a  covenant  than  fail- 
ure to  make  a  covenant.  While  creating 
friendly  relations  abroad,  let  us  be  certaiu 
to  preserve  them  at  home 

This  war  involves  13S  000  000  Americans, 
and  we  cannot  permit  it  to  become  the  war 
of  any  one  political   party. 

The  Republican  Party  must  recognize  every 
Just  and  humane  obligation  to  those  m 
the  armed   forces — ixjth   now   and  after  war. 

It  must  recognize  the  obligation  to  the 
aged  and  Incapacitated  who  are  unable  to 
care  for  themselves. 

It  must  recognize  that  the  American  con- 
ception Is  liberty  under  law.  Free  enter- 
prise represents  liberty  at  work— not  to  do 
as  It  pleases,  but  free  to  exercise  its  creative 
energy,  subject  only  to  such  reastinable  re- 
straint as  Is  necessary  to  scciire  like  liberty 
and  opportunity  for  all. 

All  appreciate  that  restraints  and  restric- 
tions, of  necessity,  increase  during  war,  but 
the  p)eople's  representatives  In  Congress 
should  clearly  protect  the  people  In  the  law 
which  creates  the  restriction  by  establishing 
therein  a  date  when  the  restriction  will  end 
or  be  reconsidered  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  then  In  Congress. 

If  these  principles  are  supported  they  will 
pc-mit  a'l  sound-minded  and  Rble-bt>dled 
citizens  to  earn  a  decent  living  through  the 
performance  of  their  full  part  under  cur 
American  system. 

Labor,  capital  and  every  citizen  of  sound 
body  and  mind  must  be  prepared,  during 
this  time  of  crisis,  to  work  without  com- 
plaint on  some  basis  that  is  fairly  relative  to 
what  our  toys  at  the  front  are  doing  The 
work  of  all  must  be  done  without  expectation 
of  premium  wages  or  premium  profits,  so  as 
to  supp<jrt  a  sound  economic  structure  and 
keep  faith  wl*'  those  who  are  contributing 
their  lives  to  the  commot    good. 

In  this  desperate  hour.  let  labor  lender, 
management  and  capital  carefully  welj^h  the 
consequences  of  their  every  act.  Let  each 
so  conduct  himself  as  to  make  certain  the 
preservation  of  individual  freedom  and  op- 
portunity Each  of  the  50  000  000  people  in 
this  country  who  work  for  a  living  Is  entitled, 
under  the  law,  to  free  choice  of  union  or 
none  at  all;  and  each  is  presumed  to  be  of 
equal  dignity  In  the  sight  of  the  law  and 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  under  the 
law 

Let  both  labor  and  capital  remember  that 
if  they  destroy  our  free  system  there  1-;  no 
place  for  any  of  U3  to  work — except  for  the 
State. 

The  Republican  Party  should  help  the  peo- 
ple to  differentiate  between  false  leaders  and 
fair  leaders  In  labor,  business.  Industry,  and 
politics. 

I  urge  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  remember  that  with  every  increased  power 
received  from  the  people  as  their  chosen 
representatives,  we  must  accept  Increased  re- 
sponsibility—and  accept  It  as  Lincoln  d;d  — 
In  humility.  Our  purpose  must  be  honest; 
our  objective,  fair  service  to  the  pyeople;  and 
our  determination  to  8?rve  these  who  op- 
posed us  as  well  as  those  who  supported  us, 
must  be  as  enduring  as  our  tenure  of  ofBce 

The  mandate  of  November  3  was  an  order 
from  the  sovereign  people  of  cur  Nation  to 
win  the  war  and  a  sound  just  and  enduring 
peace,  preserving  at  the  same  time  our  form 
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of  government  a:id  cur  rights  as  a  free 
p>eople. 

They  want  an  Intelligent  and  cfB'-lent  con- 
duct of  the  wi'.r  and  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  pecpie.  having  in  mind  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  our  men,  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  the  civilian  business  in  every  way 
possible  under  the  exigences  of  war. 

Just  as  the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  keep  the  legislative  branch 
Wlthm  the  Constitution,  so  the  legislative 
branch  cf  our  Government  should  prevent 
the  administrative  branch  from  doing, 
through  Its  multivarlcus  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies, things  which  break  the  mainspring  of 
our  economic  system.  Congress  must  be 
ever  alert  that  no  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment circum.venis  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
pecpie   as  expressed   by    the   Congress 

It  is  not  within  the  realm  of  probability 
that  a  nation  the  size  of  ours  and  possessing 
knowledge,  inventive  genius,  great  resources, 
and  strength,  should  be  destroyed  by  forces 
outside  our  bcundaries— unless  we.  ourselves, 
through  the  abandonment  of  principle  and 
the  creation  of  disunity,  lay  the  groundwork 
for    decadence   and   destruction. 

Lincoln  had  this  In  mind  when  he  said,  "as 
a  nation  of  free  men  we  must  live  through 
all  time  or  die  by  suicide" 

Liberty  remains  only  with  the  vigilant — 
not  with  the  slothful.  The  marvelous  ac- 
C(  mpli-hments  of  cur  pecpie  can  endure  only 
If  we  Immediately  do  the  necessary  things 
to  preserve  Individual  freedom  Only  vigor- 
ous action  on  ctur  part  now  will  change  the 
cuurso  "f  our  ship  of  state,  which  I  believe 
Is  headed  straii^ht  for  state  socialism.  I.  for 
one.  feel  that  the  course  we  are  following  is 
against  the  Interest  of  every  group  of  the 
American  family  and.  therefore,  against  the 
interest  of  those  throughout  the  world  who 
would  be  free   and  happy 

Our  responsibility  at  home  Is  to  prevent 
any  internal  condition,  either  intentionally 
cor.ctlved  or  carelessly  developed  through 
lack  of  practical  wisdom,  to  grow  up  amongst 
us  and  defeat  the  objectives  of  American 
freedom,  to  preserve  which  our  armed  forces 
are  ?ivi:ie  their  lives  We  must  not  betray 
these  millions  of  boys  in  uniform  who  are 
flgh:ing  to  defend  this  freedom. 

This  Is  our  sacred  duty  In  this  crucial  hour 
Of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  We  must  not 
lall. 


Power  for  War,  Power  for  Peace 


EXTEN.CJION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MON  C.  WALLGREN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  15,  1943 

Mr.  WALLGREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  ha\e  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  th.e  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  before  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  in  the 
Municipal  Auriiionum  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  January  20  last. 

There  bein?:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  and  I.  as  public  officials  operating 
power  enterprises,  are  told  that  public  busi- 
ness Is  mettiCtert  anr  Incompetfnt .  It  is 
thaiged  that  public  power  Is  "political"  We 
are  ajjsurrd  that  public  power  carmot  suc- 
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cced  But  none  cf  us  is  doing  badly,  as  our 
critics  would  see  If  they  went  to  the  trouble 
to   examine    the    record 

I  admit  that  I  take  a  certain  .satisfaction 
on  such  occasions  as  this  in  recounting  the 
facts  that  give  the  He  to  those  who  attack  us. 
Let  us  see  what  the  record  discloses  on  the 
subject  of  public  power  Let  us  start  with 
what   you  have  done 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  loaned  to  your  c(v)peratives  $360  000  000, 
a  good  round  sum  that  is  soundly  Invested 
in  electric  systems  that  carry  power  to  more 
than  a  million  rural  homes  and  farms  in  all 
parts  of  the  land.  Y  )ur  cooperatives  have 
been  paying  the  interest  and  principal  on 
this  investment,  which  represents  neither  fit- 
ful gusts  of  wind  nor  murky  water,  and  when 
your  debt  to  the  Government  is  repaid  you, 
the  customers,  will  own  your  systems  You 
have  already  repaid  $24  000  OCO  in  accrued  in- 
terest and  principal  and  more  than  $7.tXX).0O0 
additional  on  priiit  ipal  in  advance  cf  the  due 
date  Your  consumers  will  not  be  required 
tt)  pay.  over  and  ever  h^Bin  In  high  monthly 
power  bills,  the  Investment  that  the  Govern- 
ment h:ts  he;ped  you  to  make  Ycu  co- 
operatives follow  the  sound  business  prin- 
ciple cf  paying  off  your  indebtedness  and 
thus  bringing  down  your  rates.  This  proper 
practice  has  not  generally  been  followed  In 
the  utility  business.  On  the  contrary,  under 
the  goading  of  their  holding  company  ta.-k- 
masters.  many  of  the  private  electric  operat- 
ing companies  have  piU  d  debt  upon  d'  hi,  pre- 
ferred stock  upon  bonds,  pncr  preference 
stock  upon  this  or  that,  like  a  tower  c  f  B;'.bel, 
\ainly  reaching  for  the  stars  Nothing  could 
better  illustrate  the  wide  ditTerence  between 
an  operation  for  the  public  good,  as  compared 
with  one  for  the  maximum  private  profit. 

Your  millions  of  customers  own  and  c.  n- 
trol  your  systems.  They  devote  the  time  and 
effort  neces.'-ary  to  bring  the  advantage.-,  ol 
electric  power  to  their  homes  and  luims. 
You  co(jperatlves.  with  your  simple  and 
natural  relationship  to  a  wise  and  beneflrcnt 
Federal  program,  are  not  and  cannot  be  de- 
terred by  distant  money  changers  erecting  a 
towering  mountain  of  holding  companies 
upon  your  shoulders.  C<msumer.«  will  never 
be  required  to  pay  power  bills  that  include, 
over  and  over  again,  the  cost  of  the  operations 
of  monopolistic  corporations  that  gorge  upon 
each  other  with  never-sated  appetite 

The  bills  that  your  customer-member?  pay 
represent  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  pro- 
vided. You  are  constantly  bringing  that  cost 
down  because  you  are  ntjt  rf^qulring  them  to 
pay  on  Inflated  capital  accounts  Only  6 
weeks  ago  the  Federal  Power  Commission  re- 
ported that  more  than  $1,000,000,000  In  write- 
ups  and  other  excess  charges  have  been 
found  in  the  plant  accounts  of  certain 
electric  utility  companies.  In  64  cases  ex- 
amined by  the  staff  of  the  Commission  there 
were  found  alleged  costs  In  excess  of  30  per- 
cent over  original  expenses,  most  of  the  In- 
crfase  coiislsting  of  write-ups — wind  from 
caves  where  water  constantly  trickles.  This 
Is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Government's 
sound  investment  In  you  cooperatives. 

Your  notable  accomplishment  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  to  farms  Is  paralleled  by 
that  of  other  public  agencies.  For  example, 
my  Department  of  the  Interior  has  power 
pit. ntj;  which  are  today  producing  at  the  rate 
of  10.000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  a  year.  These 
operations  brought  In  to  the  Government 
revenues  of  $21,000,000  last  year.  From  each 
of  thf^se  projects  the  public  has  received  a 
full  measure  cf  value.  I  am  understandatly 
proud  of  the  financial  record  of  the  great 
low-cost  power  producing  plants  that  we  have 

LU:lt. 

1  am  fully  aware  that,  in  dLscu.-sing  their 
monetary  value  to  the  Government,  I  am  far 
from  making  an  appraisal  of  their  real  worth. 


Not  only  do  these  pv/wer  projects  return  the 
money  that  we  have  invested  in  them,  they 
make  posMble  the  saving  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  consumers  They  represent  new 
opportunities  for  small,  decentraltaed  busl- 
ne.'i  enterprises  ba.se<l  on  low-cost  electric 
power.  Finally,  they  have  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  great  buttresses  cf  cur  war-production 
program  You  and  1  have  made  »ome 
Jealou*y-breeding  records  in  the  lunnlng  of 
public  power  systems  We  have  done  the 
Job  efllcently.  competently   and  succeasfuUy 

Now.  how  about  that  charge  of  pt>lltlcs? 
We  are  all  able  to  meet  together  freely  here  In 
St.  Louis  None  of  u*  is  In  Jail  None  of 
us  has  been  mixed  up  with  anything  re- 
sembling the  odious  Union  Electric  Ct)  scan- 
dal that  IS  of  particular  Interest  here  In  St. 
Louis  That  wa*  a  dime-novel  thriller  that 
did  not  happen  In  the  muck-raking  days  of 
the  turn  of  the  century  nor  even  in  the 
slap-happy  heyday  of  the  late  IQiO's  This 
sordid  tale  of  slush  funds,  prehensile-fingered 
corporate  gangsterism  and  dirty  political 
legerdemain  on  the  part  of  a  private  power 
company  has  not  even  yet  drawn  to  It*  final 
conclusion 

Here  wa.s  a  case  of  the  criminal  detourlng 
of  corpKiratlcn  funds  that  had  been  extracted 
from  the  users  of  electricity  and  shepherded 
Into  a  political  slu.sh  fund  by  way  of  kick- 
backs, rebates,  padded  expense  accounts, 
legal  costs,  and  other  Improper  practices. 
This  slush  fund  of  hutidreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  was  U'Cd  in  an  effort  to  influence 
public  opinion  and  the  d'^cu-lons  of  public 
oflicinls  Simply  stated,  the  offense  was  an 
"aucmpt  to  u.idt  rmlne  the  foundntlons  v' 
democratic  Institutions"  This  is  not  my 
charge  nor  is  It  my  laneuage  It  was  the 
considered  statement  of  the  judge  In  closing 
the  case  against  a  pair  of  the  luminous  local 
boys  lfs.«  than  a  year  afjo  I  hope  that  the 
vigorous  action  taken  In  this  c.ise  by  a  Gov- 
ernment devoted  to  the  common  good  will 
effectively  end  such  p.ratiral  practices  on  the 
part  of  utility  comjjanies 

This  might  bo  a  g(x>d  time  for  me  to  explain 
my  much  misunderstood  or.  It  might  be  bet- 
ter to  say,  greatly  misrepresented,  position 
on  the  que.stlon  of  power — public  and  private. 
I  believe,  as  I  always  have.  In  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  I  want  for  every 
man  and  every  corporation  a  "fair  field  and 
no  favor  "  I  hate  special  privilege  with  a 
partictiJar  hatred  I  believe  in  the  equality 
that  was  preached  by  Thomas  Jefferson  — 
that  Is.  equality  of  opportunity  under  the 
law  I  believe  In  the  square  deal  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.     I   fought  for  that  squure  deal. 

Bigness  of  Itself  does  not  disturb  me  I 
can  conceive  of  particular  businesfces  and  of 
special  Instances  where  it  Is  more  economical 
and  more  efBcIent.  and  therefore  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  to  operate  In  big  units  The 
lowering  of  costs  Uj  the  lowest  point  peisslble 
consistent  with  rendering  good  service  and 
earning  a  reasonable  profit  ought  to  be  the 
objective  of  every  straight-shooting  Utility. 
public  or  private 

This  is  where  the  public  comes  in  Wl»en 
monopclistic  practices  are  In  effect,  and  when 
the  objective  cf  the  corporate  managers  is 
to  give  us  an  economy  of  scarcity  instead  of 
an  economy  of  plenty  so  that  the  fewer  goods 
or  services  supplied  will  bring  larger  prices, 
wh;ch  will  mean  less  woik  and  higher  profits, 
then  the  public  not  only  has  the  right  to  step 
In— It  would  be  derelict  In  lt«  duty  if  It  failed 
to  do  so  The  Government  had  to  do  It  when 
the  railroads  of  the  country  were  riding 
high,  v.ide  and  handsome,  bribing  leg;8l«- 
tures,  corrupting  public  officials,  and  scatter- 
ing passes  with  a  benevolence  that  put  6ant« 
Claus  to  fharae  I  can  also  n  memt>er  the 
days  of  telegraph  and  telephone  franka. 

We  once  had  a  Governor  in  Illinois  who. 
upon   his  1;.  duct  ion   Into  ofBce,  franked,   by 
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expjT^ffl,  his  c-jw  frrm  hl«  home  town  to  the 
State  capital  Ncno  of  thes«>  corpcrste  prac- 
tjct-s  was  wilUtiKly  Mirrejidered  by  the  (  fiend - 
likg  public  utiluy  It  was  the  1«>iik  overdue. 
but  much  derided.  Krangvr  movement  that 
brought  ab<iut  a  sen.'^e  of  decency  and  forced 
m  public  oiiiloi  k  nn  the  part  of  vari.  us  cor- 
porate enterprises  that  thev  would  never 
themselre*  hrtve  thoij^-ht  of  A>k  u:y,  railroad 
roan  whether  h»'  would  go  t>ack  to  the  riotous 
»n<1  retkl'-iw  davs  befcre  we  Ijej'an  to  eierciae 
lnter«tHte  riiiiroad  reyulatioti  and  he  wUl 
honestly  and  m  a  voice  if  relief  say     No" 

Then  came  the  newly  dl><:overe<l  wonder — 
electricity  If  the  ent^rpnneurs  ■  f  this  new 
•ource  of  powr  and  light  had  read  their  ror- 
j.orate  hisu  ry  and  had  been  willing  to  profit 
by  u.  Jf  they  had  been  satt^Qed  to  render 
good  and  abundant  service  at  the  lowest  po»- 
aible  ct  St.  tncludinn  that  reasonable  profit  to 
which  IK)  one  denies  that  they  were  entitled 
there  would  not  have  iiri.«.en  the  conflict  that 
exists    today    a.s    between    public    and    private 

p<^)Wer 

I  liHve  strong  convlctloni  abnit  the  mi-.use 
of  ct>r{K>rate  power  The  thought  of  the  dirty 
m<inev  (if  any  indiv'diwl  or  corporullon  iM-mg 
used  to  bribe  our  city  counciis  and  our  lem>- 
lature!>.  or  to  deflect  un  aclniiniptrutive  tlBcer 
Xrom  ilie  stiainht  path  of  hi>  sworn  duty  to 
tile  people  hnk  made  t-miv  it  Uh  see  led 

And  »(>.  Ha  m  tiie  g^.^n^:' r  day!*,  y  u  co- 
operative^ and  other  gii'U|.,s  i>t  puhlic-p  )wer- 
nilnded  pe«.|)le  nnve  ut.dertnlcfn  to  see  to  It 
that  you  are  supplied  w.th  cfie;ip  power  — 
uubrlbmg  and  unbribabU'.  And  if  this 
lueans  Federal  hydrm  let  trie  projects,  as  In 
tile  Tennessee  Vail,  y  and  as-  at  B<  ulder  and 
BtiasUi  and  Boiinr\ilie  and  tlnuKl  Cnulce  and 
a  doiwn  other  plac«»  I  hot  I  could  name, 
then   It   mean*  Just   that 

I  liuve  said  1,0  lu'cu^um.  In  dLscussmif  this 
EUbJect  that,  other  things  l)eing  equal,  any 
community  is  jijMirUvl  in  pursuing  a  pri>- 
gram  of  public  ownership  of  powt  r  if  only 
to  Iteep  the  cotruptin-;  hand.s  of  the  private 
millties  out  oJ  Its  political  afT:ilis  While 
a  low  coat  Is  imfxnt^int.  e*-p' tially  to  ptople 
In  the  lower  Incime  bra.'kets.  ti:e  puntj  of 
cur  px)litic.s    Is   of   eve.i    Kiciiter  cunc^Tn 

For  the  last  year  or  so  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  m,  and  amused  by.  the 
eflort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  private 
utility  companies  to  pt^se  as  pure  little  Inde- 
pendent American  businefyea  If  they 
could,  they  would  rnTke  the  public  forget 
all  that  It  know.s  nniy  tcxi  well  nbout  the 
lerklesj,  W:iy  In  which  the  pcWif  name  hi.s 
b«-«Mi  played  This  noble  effort  finds  cxpres- 
•Jon  In  a  series  of  Hdvertisemrtit*  in  magn- 
thua  that  are  both  well  manicured  a;  d 
veil  pedicured — or  should  I  say.  "well 
heeled?"  E;uh  Ls  signed  with  passionate 
anonymity  by.  I  quote.  Electric  companies 
all  prv^ucmg  pow-r  for  America  under 
American  btijlnes.v  management  " 

The  burden  of  these  messages  is  that  the 
companies  f(H)t'i:g  the  bills  and  their  cute 
little  brothers  and  sisters  ore  paying  all  of 
our  taxes  diinc  our  household  chores,  pro- 
vidinr  the  tnow-how.  producing  all  of  our 
»ar  materials,  reduciop  our  living  costs  win- 
ning the  war  and  even  ;f  I  am  nut  ml«ta!;en, 
fteneruualy  heapui!?  two  st-uop.s  of  cre^tmy 
lusciousneys  It  to  every  cone  where  thoie 
Was  only  one  befor- 

It  would  api>ear  to  the  casual  reader  of  this 
Benes  of  display  advertisemeiua  (p««id  for  out 
of  excess  rntes  colhcted  from  the  customers) 
that  the  uiisij^ned— and  undoubtedly  mod- 
est—.signatory  com()anie.s  have  the  situation 
well  In  ha. id  s<i  that  the  President  miiht 
relax,  all  other  businesses  stop  wotrymg.  the 
govenuneriUl  a>;eiuies  fold  up.  Omgrtsa  go 
home,  and  the  Armv  and  N.ivy  distmd  All 
Is  well  with  the  world  while  the  privute  utili- 
ties voluntarily  and  selfless'.y  s.u«nd  on  guatd 
to  protect,  at  whatever  coet  to  tl-.em selves. 
e\ery  conceivable  freedom,  Includiiii;  the  i  no 
cf  charging  mere  for  elecUlc  current  thuu 
It  1^  woit^. 


Neither  you  nor  I  will  object  to  a  bit  of 
advertl>ing  and  the  more  humorous  it  Is  the 
better  None  of  us  will  take  exception  to  the 
flamboyant  art  of  the  advertising  copy- 
writer But  this  aertes  harks  back  to  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  patent-medlcme  cure- 
all  One  might  suppo.se  that  these  electric 
companies  had  provided  nil  of  the  capacity 
now  beinij  used  to  cure  for  the  Nation  s  well- 
Ix'ing.  as  well  as  ff)r  Its  tremendou.s  war  needs 
At  the  very  least,  one  might  Imagine  thiit 
thes»-  utilities  had  pushed  eagerly  forward,  if 
Indeed  they  were  not  solely  ^e^ponslble  for. 
those  mcreusef;  iti  the  Nations  eiectric-power 
capacity  that  are  maJtiro  pos.sible  the  present 
wur  priHlucuon  program  If  they  did  not 
actually  build  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Bonneville,  and  Coulee,  or  any  of  the  many 
other  power  plants  constructed  under  the 
Fvderil  Public  Works  program,  the  casual 
reader  of  these  self-glorifyin^  utterances 
would  be  JuMitied  In  thinking  that  these 
modest  CI  ni[XJiitors  of  Rdveriisint;  c;;py  can- 
not po-ssihiy  be  the  same  men  who  stlgnr«tlzed 
thea^  pr  )ject.(*  as  "white  eUphants.  u  '  schu- 
dalou-i  waste  of  public  u;oney."  "useless 
Structures  " 

Ni>t  only  do  thea?  shy  and  self-effacing  ad- 
vertisers claim  to  have  provided  the  electric 
power  necessary  for  the  wur.  they  take  all  of 
the  credit  for  brlin^ii.g  diiwn  the  cv-Jt  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  consumer  Inde<-d  they  claim 
to  have  cut  the  coft  of  elecuicity  In  l»».lf 
t.urlng  llie  lait  15  years  Yc  u  and  I  km  w 
that  you  cocperativce  have  reduced  by  50 
percent  th->  farmers  elecuic  b.ll  since  1935 
You  also  know  that  these  reductions  came 
about  in  two  ways.  Under  public  prerfcure 
th?  ccmpiinles  from  tiinr  to  tune  grudgingly. 
and  In  11  nig>4ardly  manner,  lowered  the  rates 
But  the  gr<'iit  reductions  were  made  tx-cau.se 
jirjllc  power  projects  proved  beyond  cavil 
th.it  electricity  could  be  produced  and  sold 
at  prlce-s  substantially  under  the  gouging 
ratrs  of  the  private  comf)nnies 

As  men  who  believe  In  public  power,  we 
have  m.inv  thlims  m  ctimiiion  One  of  the  in 
Is  the  problem  of  detcrnuning  what  a  public- 
p>wer  man  Is  I  have  often  been  called  a 
public  power  man  ttometunes  the  appella- 
tion has  been  sput  out  us  an  epithet,  some- 
times It  IS  spokt'n  In  praise  If  a  publ.c- 
power  man  is  a  public  official  who  believt  . 
In  publicly  owned  power  tacllitles  adminis- 
tered In  bUch  a  way  as  to  make  abundant 
supplies  of  p<iWfr  available  to  the  people  ,it 
tlie  lowest  pv)sslble  cost  then.  Ind-^ed.  I  am 
(•ne.  and  proUd  to  be.  particularly  since  that 
label  puts  me  In  the  company  of  George  W 
Norris  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  report  of 
the  National  Power  P<^)Ucy  C».mmutee.  made 
in  1S)34  under  my  chainnaiisjnp.  he;ptd  to 
l.iy  the  f'JUi  daticn  of  this  gre,.t  rural  electri- 
ttca'lon  movement,  and  that  it  wiia  tills  same 
committee  which  helped  to  frame  the  legis- 
lutii>n  that  at  long  last  put  a  checkreln  on 
the  liolding-company  giants  I  am  happy, 
too.  that  y  lur  Admln'strator  is  my  g(K>d 
friend  Harry  Slattery  who  for  a  long  tune 
was    a   number   of    my   official    family 

As  I  have  already  lunictited.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve m  public  {xjuer  as  an  end  111  itself  I 
look  up<  n  n  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  Ketilng 
power  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  the  Wast 
p  )asible  cost  U>  him  I  insist,  loo.  that  pub- 
lic-{Xiwer  as-encies  p-^Ucularly  need  to  be 
administered  properly  They  must  be  vigi- 
lant In  liieir  pioteciion  of  the  public  inter- 
est I  havv  no  more  use  for  or  patience  with 
pubUc-puWtr  administratois  whose  principal 
Intere.-^t  and  ct>ncern  are  to  enliMnce  tnem- 
fcelves  politicviUy  than  I  have  for  the  private- 
power  gentry  who.  abtne  all  other  things, 
seek  to  pile  up  fortunes  No  one  Is  tit  to 
have  place  or  power  in  the  electric  industry  - 
publicly  or  privately  owned-  who  is  n..t 
Imbued  wilh  tiie  idea  that  his  first  and 
Constant  duty  Is  to  the  public- a  duty  tic 
accomniishment  of  which  means  good  service 
•ud  low  rates. 


Just  as  I  deprecate  the  mallcn  influrnce 
of  many  <.f  our  private  utilities  in  local.  State, 
and  national  politics.  I  Ix^Ueve  also  that  pub- 
lic power  must  prove  it.s  c.i^e  and  its  right 
to  survive  Its  s»ile  interest  niu>t  be  the 
betterment  ol  country,  which  means  the  pub- 
lic It  must  prt  ve  Its  soundness  to  the  In- 
vestf.r,  who  again  is  the  public  It  must 
prove  Its  case  to  the  consumer,  who  is  the 
public  once  more 

In  the  pencratK  n  cf  power,  public  afrencles 
should  have  a  passion  for  the  con.scrvalion 
and  wise  ulillz.ition  of  our  natnnal  resources 
The  public  hydroelectric  plant*  should  not 
b^'  designed,  as  are  the  private  ones,  merely 
to  captu.'e  water  p  .wcr;  mtlier  they  should 
seek  the  maximum  benefits  Ircm  all  of  the 
multiple  purposes  which  our  water  resources 
can  be  m.ide  to  serve  In  the  and  regions, 
power  diims  that  c!o  not  weM  lerve  the  ne«ds 
of  img.ition  when  they  can  be  made  to  do  so. 
are  wasteful  cl  our  national  wealth  even 
though  they  capture  energy  Power  dams 
en  danc;e.-T)Us  streams  that  do  nothing  to 
reduce  the  flood  l(»ses  downstream  mny  actu- 
ally perpetuite  the  danger  in  which  people 
live,  s.nce  they  frequently  i  ccupy  choice  sites 
for  reservoirs  Since  the  prr.ate  companies 
cannot  market  flot  d  control  over  their  wires. 
this  benefit  can  only  be  securt d  by  the  public 
projecr. 

The  prtvducers.  wholesalers,  and  distribu- 
tors of  public  power  have  met  the  challenge 
cf  the  war.  The  role  of  our  giant  power 
plants  and  our  transmission  nctworlcs  has 
bren  a  major  one  We  have  overloaded  our 
penera'ors  and  straliud-our  systems  to  meet 
the  trt  mf'nd  lus  demands  of  the  war  programs. 
The  farms  that  we  have  electrified  .ire  nieet- 
Itg  the  sh-ck  of  war  and  lis  Consequent 
labor  shortages  and  have  contlnjed  to  In- 
crease production  for  our  armies.  <  ur  Allies. 
fii.U  ouiselvt  ■,  Public  pcwer  ngei^cics  have 
shouldered  their  guns  a-  have  all  of  us.  Ai  d 
Bs  we  march  to  vlctoiy  we  look  forwaid  to  ihe 
power  iige  that  we  are  m-ldir.g  when  the 
Intent  rrsoiircis  of  our  Natmn  will  be  un- 
locked by  low-ccst  p^mer  ai.d  liie  many 
rei^icns  of  this  country  will  be  developed  to 
their  fullest  for  the  beneht  of  tlieir  people 
There  are  those  who  wuuld  use  uur  present 
cmm  :i  danger  aelfl-shly  to  turn  back  from 
their  ultimate  goal  the  progi.ims  ard  the 
policies  that  the  people  have  developed  It 
would  be  convenient  if  th  >  pc  p,e  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  help  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  labor  could  be  tcrgotten,  that  social 
security  legislation  could  be  put  on  the  shelf, 
and  our  power  programs  fcuttkd  I  insist 
that  our  fight  against  fascism  abroad  Is  a 
curiously  Ironic  excuse  for  failing  to  strive 
for  a  better  world  fur  our  people  here  at 
h  me  Wc  n-.iist  continue  wuh  our  public 
power  prigrams  and  our  othT  efforts  to 
assure  ourtelves  a  post-war  wo. id  fit  for  our 
children 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  think  cf  that 
post-war  world  There  are  those  who  are 
suspiciously  vociferous  In  their  insistence 
tlK.t  wp  Win  the  war  before  we  beem  to  pre- 
pare for  the  peace  Well,  we  refu.sed  to 
thin*,  of  this  wiii  even  when  we  taw  it  coming 
and  that  should  have  tau.;ht  us  the  unfor- 
fettable  lesson  that  a  lack  cf  prep;irec;ness 
to  cope  with  an  Impending  dinper  Is  not  cnly 
foMlsh.  but  c<i6t:y  I  insist  that  Jt  would  be 
Just  as  foolish  and  costly  not  to  pr"p.-ire  for 
the  peace  ns  It  was  to  shut  our  eves  so 
t.  ih'Iy  83  We  diJ  ber ore  Mnn.rn  Name  me 
the  man  who  is  an.xicus  th..t  we  shoiiid  not 
prf-p.are  for  the  peace  and  I  will  name  ycu 
one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  four  free- 
doms but  cnly  in  the  one  freedcm— the  right 
of  concentrated  wealth  to  get  a  tighter  grab 
upon  the  economy  cf  the  country  and  there- 
by bci.d  to  Us  will  your  children  and  mine 

L":  no  one  be  so  carelesj  as  to  feel  at  ea3» 
In  U-,e  belief  that  such  mm  have  only  one 
Interest,  and  that  Is  ti.e  winning  of  the  war. 
They  dont  want  you  and  me  to  think  of 
Uie   ccmlng  peace  or   to   discuss   any  cf    Its 
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possible  terms,  but  they  themselves  are  more 
concerned  abcut  the  peace  than  they  are 
the  war.  Theirs  Is  a  selfish  patriotism,  the 
patriotism  of  money  that  Is  without  allegi- 
ance or  loyalty.  There  lower  over  the  coun- 
try the  threatening  shadows  of  those  who 
would  take  advantage  of  your  absorption  In 
your  loving  task  of  saving  for  your  children 
the  liberties  that  yotir  fathers  handed  down 
to  you — sinister  shadows  of  great  and  power- 
ful Interests  that  will  leave  nothing  undone 
to  return  this  country  to  the  status  quo 
ante — a  status  quo  ante  in  which  the  dicta- 
tiirship  of  wealth  will  rival  the  dictators 
whom  we  are  about  to  crush. 

If  the  ultimate  result  of  our  er.onnous  sac- 
rifices m  this  v>AT  shall  be  to  solidify  the  hold 
of  the  monopolists  upon  this  country  with 
their  belief  in  an  economy  of  scarcity;  If. 
flowing  from  the  war.  there  shall  be  a  renewal 
of  the  system  of  International  cartelization — 
If  these  are  the  things  that  we  are  sweating 
for  and  crying  for  and  shedding  our  blood 
for.  then  my  advice  to  you  would  be  to  s^elt 
an  Immediate  peace  with  the  enemy.  Such 
a  peace  as  ihe.sc  gentry  would  Impose  upon 
you  would  be  no  peace  at  all.  It  would  be 
merely  an  interlude  before  anotl.er  war.  In 
which  your  children  would  have  to  stake 
everytliing  unless,  Incredibly,  they  lacked  the 
stamina  to  fight  against  a  financial  and  social 
bondage  more  cruel  than  that  of  Hitler  him- 
self. You  can  take  it  from  me  that  the 
li  reconcilable  private-power  Interests  are  no 
less  busy  than  are  other  monopolists  and 
cartelLsts  In  prepiiring  for  their  sort  of  a 
peace.  Tliey  are  wrapping  their  transnils- 
fclon  lines  tightly  about  our  economy,  so  that 
when  peace  comes  those  wlio  now  so  elo- 
quently ;  dmcnish  us  not  to  think  of  peace 
until  the  war  has  been  won  will  have  us  in 
their  tolls  and  we  will  never  be  able  to  dis- 
entangle ourselves,  except  by  a  social  con- 
vulsion that  will  shake  this  country  as  It  has 
never  t>een  shaken  to  this  day  There  Is  no 
difference,  ultimately,  between  an  economy 
dictated  by  Hitler  and  one  Imposed  by  con- 
centrated   wealth. 

Those  who  cry  against  the  efTorts  of  the 
people  to  protect  their  Interests  through 
their  Government  and  say.  "I^ave  It  all  to 
us."  are  the  same  ones  who  dragged  ua  Into 
the  black  pit  of  Isolationism  alter  the  last 
war  and  perpetrated  the  collapsible  pros- 
perity of  the  twenties.  I  say  to  them  that  the 
American  people  will  not  leave  It  to  them. 
We  are  not  fichting  this  war  in  order  to  set 
the  stage  for  another  depression  here  at  home 
or  for  another  inevitable  war  throughout  the 
world.  We  miLst  see  to  It  that  our  great 
public-power  projects  that  are  saving  lives 
now  by  shortening  the  war  will,  when  peace 
comes,  play  an  equally  Important  role  In  our 
reconstruction  These  enterprises  that  we 
have  launched  belong  to  the  people  and  they 
must  do  the  Job  that  the  people  want  done. 
We  are  not  fighting  to  spread  the  "four  free- 
doms '  abroad  and  to  preserve  want  and  de- 
spair for  Americans  alone. 


Control  by  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANS.^S 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  15,  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
dehvered  by  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon  before 
the  Repubhcan  Lincoln  Day  banquet  at 


Omaha.  Nebr..  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 12.  1943,  The  subject  of  the  address 
is  "Control  by  the  People." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  cf  meeting 
with   the  Republicans  of  Omaha. 

We  are  assembled  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
liberal,  common-sense  traditions  of  Linccln— 
the  sad  war  President — which  have  been  an 
ever-present  Influence  in  cur  party. 

In  fact,  cur  liberal  traditions  have  been 
so  much  our  objective  that  the  party  has 
split  wide  open  on  several  occasions  But  In 
the  end.  after  testing  and  working  out  the 
bugs,  most  of  the  progressive  platform  cf 
1912.  and  back  of  It.  most  of  the  populist 
platform  eventually  were  written  Into  the 
Ripublican  platform  and  Republican  legis- 
lation 

We  are  being  compelled  to  fight  on  two 
fronts — one  a  global  war,  the  other  a  Nazi 
bureaucratic  war.  Instead  cf  a  leadership 
utnting  us  with  "an  eye  single  to  the  task" 
on  the  war  front,  we  have  a  bureaucratic 
leadership  in  Washington  obviously  thirsting 
for  power  and  Just  as  obviously  determined 
to  establish  a  permanent  control  of  cur  lives 
thus  creating  a  second  front  at  home. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  rationing  and  a  certain  amt)unt 
Jf  Government  control  ever  Industry,  labor. 
atid  agriculture  as  long  as  the  war  lasts 

I  do  not  propose  to  cast  any  clods  on  the 
essential  program  of  war  controls  No  real 
American  has  any  desire  to  Jeopardize  the 
war  elTcrts.  Rather  we  desire  to  stimulate 
them  Obviously,  criticism  has  been  vtry 
helpful  and  can  still  be  helpful. 

But  after  all  we  mu.^t  carry  on  the  demo- 
cratic prncesses  in  war  as  in  peace.  We  must 
keep  alive  In  the  minds  of  the  American 
pe<jple  a  respect  for  and  a  desire  to  continue 
our  Republic  and  our  free  economic  system 
vvhicli  is  the  basis  of  the  Republic. 

So  what  might  seem  a  mere  partisan 
blanket  attack  is  really  an  ellorl  to  spur  a 
win -the- war  policy;  and,  second,  to  meet  the 
l.ssue  that  the  three  great  farm  organizations 
described  as  'under  the  guise  of  the  war  ef- 
fort a  social  revolution  is  being  perpetrated 
on  the  American  people  " 

The  nonpartisan  character  of  that  domi- 
nating issue  Is  further  illustrated  by  the 
speeches  last  week  of  two  great  American.s — 
Hatton  SiTMNEKS.  Of  Tcxas,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Senator  Gil- 
lette, the  courageous  and  able  Democratic 
Senator  from  Iowa — both  appealed  to  the 
American  people  to  arise  to  a  win-the-war- 
firsi  program  and  bring  the  Government  back 
to  the  people.  Sumners  referred  to  the  New 
Deal  bureaucrats  as  "a  bunch  of  crackpots," 
and  GiLi.ETT*  described  them  as  "hordes  of 
locusts  living  off  the  people  through  agencies 
that  aren't  necessary   " 

According  to  both  of  those  able  statesmen, 
the  people  have  had  little  voice  In  the  ad- 
miniKiration  in  Washington  in  recent  years. 

Today  the  Democratic  Party  is  going 
through  the  same  experience  we  Republicans 
did  in  1910.  1912.  and  1914  Even  in  1916 
WcxDdrow  Wilson  was  elected  for  the  second 
term  by  rea.son  of  the  effects  of  strife  that  had 
been  ratring  in  the  Republican  Party. 

In  1936  a  split  started  In  the  Democratic 
Party.  Thousands  of  real  Democrats.  In  the 
name  of  party  loyally,  could  no  longer  accept 
the  evident  trend  toward  the  stale  socialism 
of  Hitler's  early  days.  In  fact,  many  of  those 
who  supported  Mr  Roosevelt  did  so  In  the 
belief  that  his  second  term  would  reverse 
that  trend,  but  they  realize  now  that  cnly 
defeat   by  the  ^>eople    will   stop  him. 

In  net,  the  Republican  Party  In  the  last 
few  years  has  been  more  or  less  a  coalition 
party  Just  as  It  was  in  1896.  and  even  in 
1860  with  the  election  of  Lincoln.  In  1942  a 
delegate    to    the    1940    Democratic    National 


Convention  was  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  as  United  SUtea  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-three  finds  the 
Democratic  Party  apllt  In  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  The  New  Deal's  continued 
drive  toward  bureaucratic  domination  and 
control  of  education  reveals  the  ugly  form  of 
nazl-lsm  Vice  President  Wallace  and 
Harry  Hopkins  have  frequently  l>oasted  con- 
trol of  education  by  the  Federal  Government. 

On  January  24  Wahjici  said.  "The  spirit 
of  competition  will  and  must  continue  to  be 
one  of  our  main  forces  We  can  have  full 
employment  in  this  country  without  destroy- 
ing private  Initiative,  private  capital,  or  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

"Governmeiit  can  and  must  accept  the 
major  responsibilities  for  filling  m  whatever 
gaps  business  leaves  " 

This  sounds  very  well,  although  It  does  not 
wholly  coincide  with  the  principles  of  the 
New  Deal  so  blatantly  put  forth  only  a  lew 
months  ago.  as  Congressman  Sumnius  of 
Texas  describes.  "Everything  in  this  Nation 
Is  planned  for  us  by  a  bunch  ol  bureaucrats  " 

However,  on  September  14,  1936,  another 
mystic,  but  one  with  more  "umph,"  said: 
"Germany  will  guard  Jealously  the  principle 
of  private  enterprise.  I  will  never  permit 
bureaucratization  of  German  Industry.  1 
am  convinced  there  must  be  competition  to 
bring  the  best  to  the  top" 

"Of  course."  the  Nazi  dictator  continued, 
"wherever  private  Interests  clash  with  the 
Interests  ol  the  nation  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity must  come  before  profits  to  the  Indi- 
vidual." 

As  generalities  these  statements  both  »)und 
all  right.  But  where  Is  the  guaranty  that 
Wallace  and  his  "fellow  travelers"  will  not 
lead  us  down  the  same  disastrous  primrose 
path  which  Hitler  has  led  his  people?  The 
only  guaranty  lies  in  the  people  taking  charge 
of  this  Government  through  a  coalition  of 
real  Democrats  and  the  Republican  Party. 

At  last  the  practical  progressives  and  real 
liberals  of  the  Democratic  Party  are  awake 
to  the  fact  that  by  use  of  TroJan-horse  meth- 
ods a  small  but  dominant  group  of  Nazi  New 
Dealers,  who  seek  to  establish  here  what  Hit- 
ler described  in  his  early  days  as  the  national 
socialistic  state,  have  seized  control  of  their 
party 

The  tangle  of  domestic  policies  and  manag- 
ing bureaucracy  which  prevented  our  return 
to  prosperity  under  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration is  preventing  an  efllcient  prosecution 
of  the  war.  I  hate  to  think  of  what  life 
would  be  under  the  stupid  and  petty  tyran- 
nical rule  we  have  been  enduring  If  It  were 
not  that  the  committees  of  Congress  are 
exposing  the  unsoundness  of  their  orders  and 
correcting  some  of  the  abtises 

I  dread  to  think  of  how  much  longer  this 
war  might  last,  and  of  the  Increased  loss  in 
money  and  blood.  If  committees  of  Congress 
had  not  disclosed  the  waste  and  inefllciency 
In  the  administration  that  threaten  even 
victory  Itself  Public  Indignation  at  the 
muddling  as  expressed  at  the  ;aei  election  has 
quickened  the  war  effort  among  the  dilet- 
tante and  dilatory  bureaucrats  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  thinking  of  such  tyrannical  bureauc- 
racy, which  10  years  of  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial short  cuts  have  built  up  Is  illustrated  not 
only  by  contempt  for  the  people  but  by  the 
panic  which  swept  New  Deal  circles  in  Wash- 
ington after  the  last  election.  These  New 
Deal  bureaucrats  actually  thought  they  had 
accomplished  their  purpose  of  rendering  Con- 
gress impotent,  only  to  have  the  people  re- 
store the  National  Legislature  to  its  rightful 
place  In  a  republic. 

The  last  election  was  not  an  endorsement 
so  much  of  the  Republican  Party  as  It  was 
an  endorsement  of  a  representative  form  of 
government  as  expressed  by  our  original  and 
purely  American  Institution  of  these 
branches  of  government. 
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The  dcm'.nan*,  Nazi  branch  of  tlie  New 
Oeai  h.Ma  brcn  tx^asting  — and  som^  are  still 
•o  iKi.*  r.i'it  of  the  nn':iuin«  of  the  hist  elec- 
tion thai  they  continue  to  cbatler  aioug  tl.e 
fame  line— to  the  eflwt  that  wp  no  longer 
Uave  our   three  branchen  of    I'fvernment. 

i^)^  a  time  th  it  sretned  all  t<x)  true  for 
comfort  to  miUioriB  of  llOeral  tJemocnit*  and 
Repubilcani  Here  again  the  maniRinK  New 
Dealers  followed  the  hi»lor'cal  and  tradi- 
tional strritesy  of  the  Nan*  by  first  destroy- 
•  Ini?  the  Ir>;ulatlve  brarch  Concurrently 
there  always  m  an  attempt  t<j  undermine  the 
j)e<)jile  s  Confidence  in  their  free  preas  That 
th.e  President  htm  repeatedly  attempted  U5  do 
No  wonder  the  cult  of  fabcixt  New  DeaUrs. 
Intent  on  Klirtfviiii?  t!'e  Exeiuiive.  as  in  Cior- 
many.  to  the  destrurtiuii  ct  the  two  con- 
current branches  of  Oovernmenl  weie  panic- 
atrlclten  when  the  American  people  turned 
In  FUch  Rreat  iiumtaers  to  elect  a  free  and 
lnd«p«'!idenl  Con^res** 

D""pite  the  wartiiiK-  determinations  of  all 
to  Buvport  the  Cominander  In  Chief,  the 
Cornre  .»  ha.s  ]uiit  shown  li\  the  rejection  of 
"Dear  Ed  Flynn  that  tlie  ComniaiUier  In 
Chief.  If  h«  Is  to  Instill  confidence  and  re- 
spect must  himself  live  up  to  the  high  model 
of  leaderyhip  which  sUi  h  a  title  conveys 

No  longer  ran  Mr  RiMisevelt  play  hltfe- 
ancl-iieek  with  the  peuple  by  disgraceful  al- 
lianceo  with  o-lorous  p  <lllical  machines  in 
tlie  lutme  of  reform  The  heUht  of  ahburd- 
Ity  was  reached  by  the  Dem<)cratic  N.iilon;il 
Committees  hysterical  claim  tlmt  anyone 
Who  opposed  "Dear  Ed  '  was  guilty  of  IreH.'oti, 
lliat  la  on  a  par  with  the  ridiculous  New 
I)e-»1  pn  piigai.d.'i  that  ;».s  s. .oi;  as  the  Republi- 
cans return  to  power  they  would  exploi; 
labor  and  allow  people  to  Biarve  to  death. 
The  atiswer  to  that  is  easy  Ankerica  en- 
Joyeil  A  higher  standard  cf  living  under  the 
last  10  years  of  Kepubllciin  PreMdents  than 
under  the«e  ptMt  10  years  of  Mr  Kuosevell. 
In  the  102U  s  we  did  have  a  lot  of  gooly 
pnper  hnanclnK  that  wieckfrt  our  prosperity, 
but  aliM)  in  the  103O's  «e  had  a  lot  of  goofy 
politkiil  uleaa  tl.at  prt'venied  recovery  and 
kept  thoUiiMi.ds  of  our  fellow  Ainericuns  at  a 
low  level  of  existence^— not  niuih  above  siji- 
V        vation 

Now  the  last  eU-ctlcn  Is  having  Its  effect 
In  other  ways  than  restoring  Congress  to 
\t»  Important  fiincllcns  in  our  Government. 
It  Is  stimulating  Republican  leaders  to 
arise  Ui  the  jrreni  respon..ihiluy  which  will 
be  theirs,  aloiix  with  real  Democrats,  in  the 
reconstruction    period 

Laying  antde  th '  problems  Involved  let 
lis  for  a  minute  look  at  the  strange  and 
unprecedented  political  altuailon  existing  to- 
day In  our  Natloi. 

Tlie  New  Deal  has  been  In  power  for  10 
years  It  has  had  more  Governors  and  Mem- 
bers of  Con)?re«s  for  a  Ioniser  period  of  tiuie 
than  any  other  party  In  our  entire  history 
Yet  In  how  few  States  has  It  developed  a 
leadership  of  skill,  knowledge,  and  prestige 
to  carry  on 

In  several  States  of  the  Union  we  see  Demo- 
eratic  Senators.  Oovernors.  and  Con^jressmen. 
but  few  New  Dealers 

The  real  Democrats  of  the  Nation  are  cither 
C'leaninj;  hou.-e  of  the  fa.Mlst  New  Dealers  In 
their  own  party  or  are  Join'ng  the  Repub- 
licans to  clean  house  regardless  of  party  It 
would  seem  that  hitherto  major  Issues  be- 
tween U8  fade  Into  minor  l.saues  In  face  of 
the  new  major  Issues  of  nazt-lsm  and  Govern- 
ment management  of  the  Individual  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave 

Everyone  f  .mllisr  with  politic?  is  aware 
that  a  party's  activity  In  the  State  Is  larf^ly 
buUt  around  the  Ooverrwr'^  office  In  the 
coiigre^sioi.al  dustrict.x  t  is  built  around  the 
national  Representative 

In  1934  we  elected  only  eieht  Republican 
Governors.  Republican  representation  In 
Congress  wr.s  at  tl;e  lowest  ebb  In  our  history. 
it  was  commonly  aald  It  might  be  the  passtni; 


of  a  great  political  purty  Contract  that 
aituation  with  today.  We  will  go  Into  the 
next  national  campaign  with  two-thirds  of 
the  Governors  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  s 
line  Republicans  And  our  party  elected  ine 
more  Congret^smen  thar  we  had  in  1934 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  real  Democrats 
win  succeed  In  deiining  the  Kasci.st  New 
Dealers  out  of  their  party.  But  when  and 
where  tiiey  arc  not  successful  I  hope  thjit 
they  win  continue  to  place  country  atwve 
party  and  stay  with  us  at  least  until  »e  get 
the  job  dci^e 

The  mere  election  of  Republicans  will  not 
"save  the  coui.try."  unless  we  are  equal  to 
the  problems  of  reconttruction  not  only  In 
the  Unlte-l  State.s.  but  In  the  pos.-war  world 
at  liirgc 

Tlie  U'^k  Is  enough  to  stngRer  any  man. 
but  we  are  not.  and  the  real  Democrats  are 
not.  dependent  entirely  on  one  man 

We  must  assemble  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  set  a  pattern,  so  that 
cur  allies,  who  are  somewhat  like  Wa.'-hing- 
ton  bureuucraLs.  Just  discovering  there  Is  a 
Congre.ss  and  a  Republican  Party,  may  have 
no  doubt  that  we  intend  not  on'v  U>  win  the 
war.  but  al&o  to  collaborate  with  other  na- 
tions In  pcKstwar  rvconetrucllon 

It  l^  extremely  d.f&cult  in  thi.s  fatil-chaiig- 
Ing  world  to  look  acroas  the  years  wiih  any 
degree  of  accuracy  But  Mr  Hoover  has  al- 
ready outlined  in  hia  Problems  of  Peace  a  set 
of  principle!,  tiiat  gives  greater  promise  of  bc- 
liiK  an  accurate  blueprint  of  what  must  be 
done  ic  save  the  world  from  ujmmuni.sm  ai.d 
anarchy  than  anyone  elf  e  has  yet  pri>Uuc(d 

To  piaji  forni-s  ajid  inatltutloiia  nr.w  Inr  the 
fAst-ni.)V:ng  world  is  .••poculative  Be.sldeh. 
the  other  pecplea  of  the  world  have  their 
own  Ideas,  which  are  not  our  ideas  Nothing 
Ih  clearer  In  our  foreign  p<illcy  than  the  fsrt 
that  too  of  ten  we  have  proceeded  on  the 
wrong  asfump.lon  that  the  world  lik«xl  what 
we  liked  and  wanted  what  we  wanted  Tliat 
grievous  error  has  been  our  undoing  niuny 
tinieb  in  our  intcrnationul  relaliona  Our 
paternalistic  and  patronizing  ways  do  not 
uiaKe  us  any  to  popular  in  the  world 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  administra- 
tion which  h^ui  been  Indu'-gini^  m  mystical 
dreams  if  lifting  the  standard  of  living  of  ail 
heterogeneous  races  of  the  world  at  the  ex- 
pense cf  the  American  taxp;iyer  is  rejieuting 
that   mistake 

To  all  Americans  the  Ideal  of  :k  world  peace 
Is  ever  pres»-nt.  We  have  done  a  gtKKl  job 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere  In  establishing 
and  maintaining  peaceful  relations.  The  un- 
derneath pooplf  of  the  world  have  generally 
at  ail  time.s  looked  to  us  for  hadership  We 
must  not  fall  them  We  must  take  our  privi- 
lege and  our  duty  seriouslv  But  not  on  the 
hand-out  basis  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  which  has  been  iinfortunalelv  tcxj 
characteristic  cf  Its  thinking  and  pohclee  over 
the  year>.  It  would  not  do  any  good  If  we 
did  The  only  succe&hful  policy  is  to  help 
people  help  themselves.  That  goes  for  an. 
grotip  of  anv  race  AH  enlightened  foreign 
mis-sicns  are  now  conducts!  on  that  policy, 
and  c«  rtainly  g<  vernment  should  not  pursue 
a  different   policy 

Some  sort  of  an  International  role  for  this 
country  is  inevitable  As  I  have  frequenUy 
express^ed  It.  "We  cannot  live  on  a  high  pla- 
teau above  and  beyond  the  rest  of  the  world  " 
World-wide  war  makes  that  more  certain  than 
ever  hrretoiore 

C»overnmen!8  will  stand  or  fall  after  the 
war  era  accordini?  to  the  degree  they  master 
their  economic  problems  and  enable  people 
to  make  a  decent  living 

As  far  as  lies  within  our  power,  wp  must 
•eek  In  the  next  peace  treaty  for  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all  races  and  all  people.^  And  I 
think  we  shcuid  take  the  lead  In  encouraging, 
fostering  and  developtne  such  movements 

But  before  we  get  t.vj  liberal  with  the 
money   of   the   American    taxpayers   and   too 


hberal  with  the  blocd  of  Uie  American  boys, 
we  should  know  Just  what  the  situations  are. 
That  calls  for  an  honef t  discussion  of  all  the 
facts  and  an  honest  meaning  of  words. 

The  cosmic  bureaucratic  planneis  are  go- 
ing too  far  and  too  fast  to  give  the  American 
people  a  reaacnable  chance  predicated  on  an 
honest  presentation  of  facts,  to  agree  on  a 
cummunity  enterprise  toward  building  and 
maintaitiint^'  a  p>eucefui,  prusperoui>.  and 
happy  wor!d 

So  far  we  have  had  a  lot  of  hlgh-s<")undlng 
palaver  calctilated  to  cause  the  distressed 
peoples  to  draw  the  inference  ll.ey  wish  to 
dmw.  but  comparatively  little  concrete  dis- 
cussion of  principles  and  blueprintb  uf  what 
we  are  going  to  do  and  hew  we  are  going 
to  do  It  except  in  Problems  of  a  Lasting 
Peace  and  Union  New. 

The  political  situation  In  North  Africa  Is 
a  concrete  illustration  of  the  many  contra- 
dictions   that    face  us  everyv^here. 

The  Pnsident  compared  le.  w-lend  for  the 
entire  post-war  world  to  what  the  North  did 
for  the  South  after  the  Civil  Wu .  But  tliere 
Is  no  comparison  In  either  the  people  or 
principle  The  reconstructiou  of  the  South 
was  based  on  private  credit  and  enterprise, 
whereas  lend-lease  will  be  public  fundj  of 
Amtrica  managed  by  a  huge  bureaucracy  and 
managed  in  the  Interest  of  bu.Wing  and 
maintainiiiK  control   by  Itself  forevcrmcre 

I  am  afraid  with  that  kind  of  a  post-war 
policy  the  sovereign  squat  will  bercmc  an 
Isolationist  and  a  dadbviin  hot  one  at  that. 

I  say  we  had  betur  think  cf  tlie  taxes  we 
are  already  committed  to.  the  full  force  cf 
which  has  not  begun  to  be  felt,  before  com- 
mitting the  taxpayer  Ui  moie  throu^ih  Uie 
permanent  expansion   of  lend-lease. 

I  do  not  think  that  America  can  prosper 
unless  other  nations  of  the  world  prctsjjer  any 
more  than  America  can  prL.sper  uiile&s  agri- 
culture and  labor  prasper.  Our  proljlems  of 
reconstruction,  full  production,  increased 
consumption,  and  effective  distribution  are 
interdependent.  We  must  lead  the  way  to 
return  to  the  system  cf  comparative  free 
commercial  and  financial  reguhitlcns  that 
exlFted  prior  to  the  system  of  special  Gov- 
ernment agreements.  Comparative  wide  dis- 
tribution of  trade  meant  comparative  free- 
dom and  Independence  both  In  economic  and 
polltlcnl  affairs  for  all 

Therefore,  we  arc  faced  with  the  real  nc- 
ces.>::ty  nf  not  only  wlnnirK  the  war  at  the 
least  cost  of  men  and  materia],  but  also  of 
realizing  that  other  nations  are  going  to 
have  their  Ideas  of  what  Uie  political  and 
economic  foundations  of  the  p<jfit-war  era 
must  be. 

We  must  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  eco- 
noinic  and  political  evils  of  which  Nazis  and 
Communists  are  a  manifestation. 

But  deal  with  them  honestly  and  forth - 
rlghUy  and  Justly.  We  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  a  world  supergovernment  It  the  peace 
tieaty  dors  that. 

We  must  avoid  a  destructive  imperialistic 
and  vindictive  peace  which  will  only  lay 
the  foundation  for  another  war.  and  talk  of 
which  only  prolongs  this  war. 

The  Republican  Party  haa  a  long  and  con- 
sistent record  of  collaboration  with  other 
nations  in  the  Interest  of  world  peace.  Be- 
cause of  his  labors  for  world  peace.  Mr. 
Hoover  was  denounivd  as  the  great  Inter- 
nationalist bv  his  opponents  in  19a.v 

The  Republican  Party  mu.<=t  be  ready  and 
willing  to  a-Hsurae  that  responsibility  of  lead- 
ership which  the  people  in  the  next  election 
will  confer  We  must  offer  the  returning  sol- 
diers something  more  than  a  starvation  exist- 
ence on  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
The  ma.-vrlnus  expansion  of  our  Industries  to 
meet  the  war  demand  shows  what  busineM 
will  do  In  peace  if  freed  from  the  repressive 
policies  of  the  Nazi  New  Dealers.  We  must 
be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  world,  not 
on   the  sacrificial   basis  that  Vice  President 
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Wallace  proposes,  but  on  an  Intelligent  self- 
interest  of  a  world  free  from  repressive  high 
tariffs,  managed  currencies,  unstaple  mone- 
tary systerfts.  and  monopolies. 

I  am  con(id"nt  that  we  will  be  ready  and 
adequate  for  the  task. 


The  Uoions  and  tlie  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  thoughtful  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Portland  Oreconian.  of 
February  4.  1943,  entitled  "The  Unions 
and  the  Order." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK    UNIONS    AND    THI    ORDER 

Up  to  this  time,  the  civilian  population  of 
the  United  States  has  retained  its  essential 
freedcnw.  even  under  war  conditions.  There 
has  been  pressure,  of  course,  to  enter  the  war 
irfdustrles.  but  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
citizen  could  "take  It  or  leave  It  alone  " 

Now,  however,  under  the  latest  directive 
announced  by  Chairman  McNutt  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the  draft-age  men  in 
a  long  list  of  businesses,  trades,  and  occupa- 
tions must  either  leave  their  occupations  and 
take  work  In  the  war  Indvutries  or  become 
liable  to  military  service,  regardless  of  their 
dependents.  These  people  become  a  "select- 
ed" group  from  the  population  as  a  whole — 
a  group  which  Is.  in  effect,  "ordered  '  Into 
war  production 

That  being  the  case,  we  face  a  problem 
which  we  did  not  face  during  the  period 
when  entrance  into  war  Industry  was  volun- 
tary Most  of  war  Industry  has  been  union- 
ized, in  large  part  through  the  terms  written 
into  the  contracts  by  the  Government — a 
Government  which  has  not  only  accepted  but 
ruthlessly  pushed  collective  bargaining. 
Thus  when  Mr  McNutt  in  effect  orders  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  selected  citizens  into 
war  Industry,  he  also  In  effect  orders  them 
Into  the  unions  which  operate  in  these  war 
Industries  And  in  so  doing  he  suddenly 
becomes  the  most  wholesale  recruiter  for 
unionism  that  history  has  known. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  The  Roosevelt  gov- 
ernment established  unionism  In  most  plants 
doing  Government  business.  Now  it  In  effect 
orders  selected  groups  of  the  general  citi- 
zenry into  these  plants.  Thesa  people  must, 
en  the  whole,  accept  work  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  go  where  they 
are  sent.  They  become  union  members 
whether  or  not  they  like  it. 

As  to  the  ultimate  legality,  who  knows? 
It  may  be  a  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Possibly  the  courts,  sitting  In  calm  times. 
would  so  decide,  though  obviously  the  answer 
oi  the  Government  would  be  thai  the  persons 
designated  dc  not  have  to  enter  the  war  in- 
dustries— they  can  enter  the  armed  services. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  believe  that  It  actually  is 
a  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  morally  at 
least,  when  great  numbers  of  people,  with  a 
pistol  at  their  heads,  are  told  that  they  have 
to  go  to  work  as  union  members  when  a  large 
proportion  cf  them  are  opposed  to  unionLnn. 
But  since  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question 
arj  not  likely  to  be  settled  until  the  war  is 
over   if  then,  there  is  little  to  be  done  at  the 


moment  except  to  point  out  to  the  unions 
themselves  that  the  process  which  looks  so 
propitious  could  easily  prove  their  undoing. 

Here  on  the  west  coast,  for  example,  where 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  gener- 
ally entrenched,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  Is  attempting  to  change  the 
situation  (as  witness  the  National  Labor  Re- 
iBtloai  Board  hearings  m  Portland),  and  baa 
the  advantage  of  offering  lower  dues  and 
less  trcublehome  rules.  The  same  condition 
exists  In  varlcus  other  parts  of   the  country. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  indu>^- 
trles  and  areas  where  It  is  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  which  is  more  firmly 
dug  in  and  where  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  seeks  advantages  to  offer  But  what- 
ever the  local  situation,  the  unions  should 
realize  that  people  forced  Into  unionism 
against  their  will  are  likely  to  choose  the 
union  which  taxes  them  the  least  and  which 
they  can  most  easily  overthrow  when  the 
opportunity  presents  Itself. 

In  other  words,  this  vast  recruiting  by  Mr. 
McNutt.  which  may  seem  so  attractive  to  the 
unions  at  first  blush.  Is  fundamentally  dan- 
gerous to  true  unionism  The  people  who 
have  gone  Into  war  Industry  voluntarily  have 
been  and  are  threat  enough;  the  people  who 
are  now  about  to  be  forced  into  unionism  are 
calculated  to  be  far  le.ss  tractable.  If  they 
had  been  tractable,  they  would  have  Joined 
tooner 

If  a  single  hour  cf  war  work  Is  lost  through 
all  this  mix-up,  we  regret  It  But  we  also 
deeply  resent  the  fact  that  the  Government 
has  so  arranged  things  that,  under  the  crisis 
of  war,  millions  of  our  people  are  driven  Into 
organizations,  and  a  system,  which  they  ques- 
tion What  are  we  fighting  for  if  It  U  not 
that  our  families,  our  friends,  our  country- 
men, our  soil,  and  our  way  of  life — that  of 
Individual  free  decision— should  persevere. 


Pettifogfgers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
App)endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  February  15, 
1943.  entitled  "Pettifoggers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PETTIFOCGEBS 

"In  speaking  of  men  of  little  faith,  there 
comes  to  my  mind  an  eld  word  in  cur  lan- 
guage, 'pettifoggers.' 

"To  most  of  us  It  brings  to  mind  a  man 
who  is  small  and  mean  and  tricky  and  pic- 
ayune and.  in  a  word,  petty.  It  Is  the  type  of 
man  who  Is  always  seeking  to  create  a  smoke 
screen,  a  fog.  for  the  purpose  of  obscuring  the 
plain  truth. 

"Today  the  pettifoggers  •  •  •  are 
seeking  to  befog  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture and  the  clear  purpose  and  high  principles 
for  which  the  free  world  now  maintains  the 
premise  of  undimmed  victory."  (From  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  Friday  night  speech.) 

At  precisely  the  hour  our  President  was 
delivering  his  Inspiring  radio  address  to  mil- 
lions of  loyal  Americans.  Congressman  HucH 
D.  Scott.  Jr.,  of  the  Germantown-Chestnut 
Hill   district,  was  speaking  at   (believe  it  or 


not )  a  Lincoln  Day  biihquet  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Ward  Republican  Club. 
Congressman  Scott  said: 
"It  might  be  Just  as  well  if  the  war  doesn't 
end  too  soon.  For  If  It  does.  It  will  mean  that 
Russia  win  occupy  most  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly the  capitals  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  •  •  • 
The  American  people  are  sore  at  New  Deal 
nonsense  They  are  tired  of  focis  In  high 
places  It  Is  time  for  the  Republicans  to  tak«» 
over  We  are  of  the  best  sttKk  •  •  •  and 
rep^e^ent  the  real  grit,  brains,  and  backbone 
of  America" 

There  was  the  "smoke  screen"  the  Presi- 
dent wsis  talking  about,  the  "tricky"  innu- 
endo that  It  Is  probably  better  to  let  Hitler 
win  than  Stalin;  the  "petty"  Insolence  that 
Republicans  have  the  only  brains  in  the  cour  - 
try  Scott  was  the  "picayune"  character,  who 
was  silent  about  his  coutitrys  enemies  while 
he  smeared  his  country's  allies 

Thanks.  Congressman  Scott,  for  so  vividly 
illustrating  the  President's  definitions  Don't 
you  think  you  oiight  to  accept  the  citizens' 
award  of  a  sap  bucket  as  Philadelphia's  petti- 
fogger No.  1? 

Consider  Alf  M  Lnndon.  who  also  spoke  (of 
all  places)  at  a  Lincoln  Day  banquet  lu 
Omaha  that  .«ame  night 

Said  Alf  (Maine  and  Vermont)  Landon: 

■  A  small  but  dominant  group  of  Nazi  New 
Dealers,  who  seek  to  establlah  here  what 
Hitler  described  in  his  early  days  as  national 
socialism,  have  relzed  control  of  their  party  " 

This  Kansas  fog  Is  even  soupter  than  the 
Hugh  Scott  brand  In  Oermlntown.  No  word 
of  praise  for  the  loyal  Republicans  who  are 
giving  their  support  to  our  President;  only 
the  sutement  that  we  are  being  nazlfted  by 
New  Dealers  while  we  fight  nazl-tsm 

Alf  Landon  la  not  an  Intellectual  giant,  but 
he  knows  better  than  that.  In  the  befogged 
Republican  organization  of  his  home  State  he 
could  probably  win  one  election— to  the  title 
of  "Kansas  Pettifogger  No.  1  " 

Landon  and  Scott  have  keen  competition  aa 
pettifoggers  superlative. 

Congressman  Lambestson.  also  of  Kansas, 
smeared  the  four  Roosevelt  boys  who  are  serv- 
ing their  country,  but  he  had  no  crltlclam 
for  Hitler,  Hlrohlto.  and  company.  When 
called  to  account  for  "obacurlng  the  plain 
truth."  Lambcxtson  wrote  to  his  critics  over 
his  own  signature: 

"I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  all  you  can 
honestly  blast  this  (Roosevelt)  family  is  never 
half  enough  for  what  they  have  done  to  this 
country" 

The  President's  words,  "small."  "mean." 
"picayune,"  "petty,"  are  a  bit  too  mild  for 
this  fellow  from  Kansas. 

He's  really  not  a  pettifogger  but  a  major- 
fogger.  Move  over,  Alf  and  Hiigh;  make  room 
for  a  professional. 

We  might  go  on.  There  Is  Culmx  Hottmas, 
of  Michigan,  who  said  our  armed  forces  are 
"just  a  suicide  squad  sent  over  to  be  suckera 
for  the  British."  And  Ham  Fish  •  •  • 
Gerald  Nye  •  •  •  Howard  SMrrH,  whose 
carping  in  time  of  war  encourages  our 
enemies. 

All  are  men  who.  If  we  arc  to  believe  their 
public  utterances,  hate  Roosevelt  and  pro- 
greshive  government  more  than  they  hate 
Hitler  and  human  slavery. 

The  country  needed  a  word  to  cover,  with 
one  blanket,  all  these  "men  of  little 
faith  •  •  •  small  and  mean  and  tricky 
and  picayune  and.  in  a  word  petty." 

"Pettifogger"  fite  like  a  skin-tight  glove. 
Thank  God  we  don  t  have  many  of  them. 
Thank  God  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  are  immune  to  pettifog  poison 

But  though  pettifoggers  have  little  influ- 
ence at  home,  let  us  not  discount  the  haim 
they  do  abroad. 

Axis  agents  in  this  country  relay  every  sub- 
versive utterance  to  Goebbel's  propaganda 
bureau  in  Berlin.  Then  out  on  the  short 
wave,  to  United  Nations  and  to  neutral*,  goes 
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word  that  this  country  Is  dUuntted,  waver- 
ing tn  Its  war  effort. 

Ru''8tan8  hear  that  a  United  Sta'm  Con- 
RTPMrnan  duesnt  want  them  to  win.  that  an- 
tpther  ConKreii.«maii  precllct*  collapae  of  the 
African  expedition,  that  a  former  camlldut« 
for  Prr»:dent  declarm  the  United  States  U 
adopting  nrt/l-lnni.  etr  .  etc 

The  Mine  bruadcaat  U  heard  In  Turkey, 
where  the  acalea  are  delicately  buhtncea  be- 
tween continued  neutrality  and  allnement 
with  the  United  NatU;n« 

Yea.  pettlfoKKera  In  hl^h  placca  can  be  aa 
dangeroui  aa  rata  gnawing  at  the  foundatlona 


Lincoln  and  the  Fifth  Freedom 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or    NURAHKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Miuiday.  Ffbruarj/  IS,  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.Nk 
iinanimou.s  con-;enl  to  liiive  pnnttd  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  HrcoRD  a  very  able 
address  which  't  has  been  my  privUeKe 
to  read,  delivered  by  the  Junior  S-nator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Wulis  I .  The  uddrexs 
Is  enlilk-d.  "LaicDln  und  the  Fifth  Free- 
dom," and  wa.s  delivered  Ix'fore  the  AltX- 
ander  Hamilton  Club  at  Baltimore.  Md., 
on  Friday  eveninp.  Februaiy  12.  1943. 

There  beinB  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordfred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foll^Wi: 

Mr  Toasfmaster.  l.idics  aiid  gentlemen, 
nipinbers  of  the  Alexander  H;imilton  Club,  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
la  belnt?  celebrated  with  new  heights  of  re- 
spect t(>ni»;hi  In  hundreds  of  American  cuin- 
munities  There  is  a  particular  symbolism  in 
your  meeting}  here  which  makes  nie  doubly 
proud  of  the  honor  of  your  Invitation 

One     might     conclude — too     hastily — that 
there  Is  something  parailoxical  about  a  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Kreat  commoner,  by  a 
group     named     In     memory     of     Alcx.mdfr 
Hamilton,    a    great    arl-'fTrat.      Upon    reflec- 
tion,   however,    the    veil    ol    that    paradox    Is 
lifted;  and  we  tjenold.  1*^  glorious  sjmtwUsm, 
the   true  source  of   the  creatness   of   a  great 
J:atl<m       America'.s  Rteatness  is  not  equivalent 
to  that  of  Hamilton  alone    any  more  than  It 
la  to   the  greatness  of   Lincoln   alone      It    Is 
the   fact    that    the   Nations   j^reatness   stems 
from    the    g-eBtne^s    of    both    Hamilton    and 
I  Incoln  and  of  hundreds  of  others  that  causes 
cur   hearts    to    beat    w!tn    p:;do    In    the   p:ist. 
and    with    hop^   for    the   future      For    It    re- 
assures us  in  a  conviction  which  is  the  most 
Juattflabie   atid   steadfnFt   conviction    w"   can 
bold:    that   the  temperament  of   this    Nation 
haa  never    -e^n  a»'.d  musr  never  become  con- 
fused with  the  tt  mperumen.  of  any  one  man. 
The  name  of  Hamilton  hns  been  tradition- 
al! v  ctMiirnsted  with  that  of  Jefferson   (who5e 
aooth  anniversary  we  n-.ark  th:s  ytari.  but   It 
is    Interesting    to   coir.pare    and    to    contrast 
Lincoln   with   both   Jefferson    and   Hamilton 
Hamilton  behevcd  tn  coticeiitmted  power*. 
Je(rers<in     in    dltTu.«ed     fxiwer*       Lincoln     be- 
lieved   htith    to   Ire    necessary    and    that    both 
must    be    kept    in    well-defined    rolat!0'i«hip 
Lincoln's   Civil    War    cbj  ctive    never   degen- 
erated   Into    anything    bene  sth    the    priin.fy 
cbiectlve  of  preserving  a  stnmg  Federal  Un- 
ion     In  that  resp«ct  he  was  c<imp«rable  to 
Hamilton       Brit    he    inalfted    that    the    bricks 
of  strong  PVderal  union  could  be  held  firmly 
tog«Uier   only    by    the   cement    of    the    tale-    | 


guarded  rights  of  a  free  people  sacredly  con- 
fccrved.  In  that  respect  he  was  comparable 
to  Jcfferstjri 

Hamilton  feared  anarchy  and  thought  In 
terms  of  order  JefTerson  feared  tyranny  and 
thought  In  terms  of  liberty  Certainly  Lin- 
coln, here  again,  reflected  the  rhuracteilstics 
of  both  He  wanted  the  streng'h  of  Hamil- 
ton's f)rdcr.  but  only  to  aafeguard  Jeflersoria 
liberty 

Lincoln  from  the  standpoint  of  chronology, 
was  cl.mer  to  JeTervn  He  wa.i  a  yoimg  man 
of  17  when  Jefferson  d:e<l  Hamilton  h*d 
been  dead  5  years  when  Lincoln  was  born. 
And  yet,  for  all  of  Llncoln'M  eternal  resjject 
for  the  Jettersonlan  concept  of  widespread 
liberty  and  of  the  equality  of  all  human  souls. 
he  yielded  nothing  to  Hamllt "n  in  his  in- 
sistence that  society's  wheel  reciulred  a  hub 
of  strong  centralization  If  the  spokes  of  de- 
centralized liberty  were  to  be  held  together 
and  enable  the  whole  structure  to  roll  Irre- 
sistibly forward  over  the  ruts  and  roclts  that 
lay  ahead. 

Tlie  Hhiol  Is  still  holding  together  Cer- 
tainly this  IS  not  the  time,  if  it  is  to  fctt.y 
in  one  piece,  to  attack  the  hub  of  strong 
Federal  Government  But  neither  la  this 
the  time  t<}  halt  Its  necessary  progress  by 
tearing  out  the  spokes  of  our  liberties! 

Our  Nation  was  for^'cd  m  the  heat  of  dif- 
ficult conflict— conlllct  tHtween  the  partif.ms 
of  Hamilton,  on  the  one  h.iiul.  and  the  parti- 
s.»n»  of  Jefferson  on  the  other.  It  waa  held 
togiitier  bv  Lincoln  t>ecauiie  he  resolved  that 
conflict  In  his  own  mind,  hj  did  not  chouee 
to  dUspcnse  with  either  centralized  power  or 
decentralized  lltjerty;  he  cho*e  to  preherve 
both. 

Ihat  wi.s  the  biggest  Job  that  f;iced  Lin- 
coln It  i.s  for  the  niju.terful  way  he  did  that 
Job  that  we  owe  him  the  biggest  debt  of 
gratitude. 

One  other  comparison  Is  worthy  of  note: 
H.imilton  never  left  the  United  States,  but 
wanted  to  tran.splant  to  these  shores  certain 
aspects  of  the  European  culture;  JetTerson 
knew  Europe  at  first  hand,  but  wanted  none 
of  It;  Lincoln,  like  Hamilton,  never  left  the 
United  Stat(.s--and,  like  JetTers..n  and  Wash- 
ington, was  completely  sntlsded  with  America. 
Lincoln  8  greatest  problem,  however,  is  still 
with  us.  Sw-elng  the  present  war  through 
to  a  successful  conclaslon  — and  that  is  Amer- 
ica's supreme  tiisk  today -requires  not  only 
that  we  maintain  a  strong  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  al£o  that  we  safeguard  the  liberty 
under  which  our  free  people  may  freely  ex- 
pre.-vs  their  own  free  thought  and  purpo.se. 
Only  thus  wiil  the  stron^^e^t  FedenU  Ciov- 
ernmont  we  h.ive  ever  set  up  :ind  it  impossible 
to  twist  the  fruits  of  the  people's  victory 
Into  something  wholly  alien  to  our  real  pur- 
pose In  fighting  the  war 

Llncohi  made  his  people  feel  that  their 
own  personal  destinies  were  Interwoven  with 
the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War  Their  des- 
tinies remained  more  Important,  in  his  mind. 
th.^n  the  numerous  pet  theories  that  were 
uigcd  upon  h;m  by  .some  of  those  who 
thought  those  p<t  ideas  more  important  than 
gettlntj  the  war  over.  In  his  ilrst  message 
to  Ccngrfss.  Llnc(iln  said:  "I  have  t>een 
anxious  and  careful  that  the  Inevitable  con- 
flict shall  not  degenerate  Into  a  vi<  li-u  atii 
remorseless  revolutionary  struggle"  We 
must  be  just  as  anxious  and  Ju.st  as  careful 
Uxlay.  We  can:jot  toleraU-  for  an  Instant  the 
diM-trlne  that  wc  arc  now  engaged  In  a  revo- 
lution which  mtwt  change  the  whole  pattern 
of  America  Neither  can  we  subscribe  to 
that  doctrine  that  to  wage  this  war  success- 
fully we  must  adept  totaiitarian  p  ocesses  of 
government 

Tho.s,-  whom  Lincoln  rebuked  were  more 
Interested  in  emphrisij'lng  what  Is  vaguely 
called  In  modern  lanpuage  "winning  the 
pfHce"  than  they  were  In  prosecuting  the 
war  But.  by  taking  the  ccmmen  people 
Into  his  confidence.  Uncoln  gave  no  indi- 
cation that  he  euteruiued  post-war  objec- 


tives  which   were   any  different   than   those 
the  people  undersloixl  and  desired. 

And  again  today,  only  the  war  alms  on 
which  the  people  are  united  deserve  to  be 
refiected  In  the  decisions  of  their  Oovern- 
rnent  Not  on!y  because  they  have  placed 
their  full  faith  and  trust  in  their  chosen 
oJUclals,  but  also  iKcau.-*.'  from  the  humbiest 
laborer  to  the  most  efflcieut  execut.ve  they 
have  contributed  their  talent*  and  their 
energy  to  assembling  and  equipping  a  pow- 
erful Aimy  and  Navy  in  the  inciedibly  rec- 
ord-brenking  time  of  little  more  th.in  a 
single  year  In  addition  to  this  contribu- 
tion of  talent  and  energy  und  time  and  com- 
fort, the  people  have  made  another  great 
contribution,  they  have  contributed  irre- 
futable evidence  of  the  validity  of  a  philos- 
ophy. They  have  contributed  Indisputable 
e\idence  iif  the  speed  anO  efflciency  a:  d  de- 
pendability of  the  philosophy  of  freedom  of 
enterprl.se  How  ironically  unjust  it  would 
he  If  tlie  fruit  of  a  success  won  by  the 
genius  of  free  enterprise  were  to  be  no 
more  than  the  stinging  death  penalty  for 
that  very  freedom  of  enterprise! 

We  have  heard  of  tut  ching  victory  from 
tho  Jaws  of  defeat  But  to  lose  the  very 
thing  which  made  us  successful  would  be 
to  snatcb  defeat  from  tlie  grmnlng  Jaws  of 
victory! 

Even  worse,  it  would  t>e  to  repudiate  our 
bond  with  the  millions  of  brave  soldiers  and 
sailors  who.  whether  in  the  malaria-infested 
jungles  of  Guadalcar.il,  la  the  dangerous 
mountain  passes  of  Tunisia.  Balling  the  ley 
con?  7  routes  of  the  Arctic,  or  dodging  the 
h  >«tile  submarine  packs  In  the  Atlantic  or 
nouthern  Pacific,  are  bringing  Immortal 
tilbute  to  the  bravery  of  a  wholly  fiee  cit- 
izenship Tlie  eons  of  America  of  1943  have 
set  a  new  all-time  high  In  the  annnls  of 
courage  and  patriotism.  They  are  going  to 
win  the  war  for  us  on  the  far-flung  battle 
fronts  Their  deeds  Impress  our  very  souls 
with  our  obligation  to  preserve  for  them  the 
kind  of  country  and  the  kind  of  govern- 
n-.ent  to  which  they  may  return  and  re- 
discover the  blessings  of  their  tremendous 
sacrifices 

I  presume,  then,  we  are  agreed  that  Ameri- 
cans have  no  desire  for  a  strong  Federal 
Government,  unless  it  !<;  also  a  free  Fed- 
e:-al  Government  America's  Inborn  abhor- 
rence of  dictatorship  knows  no  preference  as 
between  the  dictatorship  of  fascism,  of  nazl- 
i.-^m.  or  of  communism  We  have  learned 
that  American  abhorrence  of  dictatorship 
aljo  Includes  resentment  of  the  Iron-Q-t 
a.spects  of  new  deallsm.  which  has  come  to 
mean  American  hatrrd  of  dictatorship  by 
bureaucracy  Surely  that  rebuke  was  ex- 
pressed in  most  emphrtic  terms  on  the  3d 
of  last  November. 

I  have  no  desire,  at  this  time  when  national 
unity  Is  so  essential,  to  impute  to  cur  Pres- 
ident any  ba.«:e  motives,  but  I  do  believe  it  Is 
time  to  raise  a  warning  to  the  American 
pv'ople  that  the  controls  of  free  citizenship 
are  being  nee{lle<--sly  stretched  thin,  and  that 
precedents  are  being  set  up,  which  in  the 
presence  of  an  acute  emergency,  real  cr  as- 
sumed, or  in  the  '>ands  of  an  executive  of 
e\il  designs,  could  easily  be  used  to  supplant 
cur  form  of  free  government 

We  have  learned  that  when  nn  executive 
says  that  Concross  must  do  something  "or 
else."  or  th.".t  he  will  find  ways  of  acting 
without  congressional  sanction,  that  is  the 
essence  cf  dictatorship. 

We  have  learned  that  when  the  Executive 
limits  salaries  to  $25,000  a  year  in  a  manner 
repudiated  by  Congress— that  Is  dictator- 
ship. 

We  have  learned  that  when  a  bureau  places 
a  price  celling  on  corn,  or  sets  a  price  on 
wheat,  in  clear  violation  of  a  congressional 
law  — that  Is  dictatorship 

We  have  learned  that  when  the  Treasury 
Department  applies  a  5-percent  pay-roll  tax 
to   1942  income  which  Congress  speclflcaUy 
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ordered  applied  only  to  1943  inccmc— that  is 
dictatorship. 

We  have  learned  that  when  departments 
of  Government  spend  huge  rums  of  money 
without  appropriation  by  Congress,  sometimes 
on  projects  specifically  overruled  by  Con- 
gress— that    is   dictatoiship. 

We  ha\e  kariied  that  when  the  Execu'lve 
shackles  the  Nation  more  and  more  securely 
to  his  sociali.'tic  schemes  by  placing  in  more 
and  more  key  positions  those  'dead  ducks" 
whom  the  voters  repudiated  at  the  poUt — 
that  iniacks  of  dictatorship 

We  have  1(  rrried  that  when  executives 
within  an  adniiiilstr.itirm  take  men  who  have 
been  removed  from  ofllce  by  congressional 
insistence  because  of  their  revolutlonarv 
phllo6f>phies,  and  then  put  them  right  b.tck 
to  Work  in  another  department,  sometimes 
with  an  increase  in  salary — that  is  dictator- 
thlp. 

We  have  learned  that  when  men  who  are 
living  oft  the  people's  money,  sometimes  even 
In  the  uniform  of  one  of  the  armed  forces, 
are  permitted  publicly  to  ridicule  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  last  bulwark 
of  the  pe<  pic's  irctdom— then  that  is  dicta- 
torship. 

And  we  have  learned  that  when  bureau- 
crats arc  confronted  with  our  knowledge  of 
their  Violations  of  law.  and  when  ihcy  an.-wcr, 
"So  vhat?" — then  that  certainly  is  dictator- 
ship. 

These  are  only  a  sllglit  percent  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  "lew  dictatorship  by  bureauc- 
racy. As  Senator  Taft  .said  the  other  day, 
and  as  no  one  can  help  seeing  on  every  hand: 
"There  is  no  doubt  •  •  •  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  deliberately  sought  power 
much  greater  than  required  for  the  war,  to 
extend  regulation  of  business  and  individuals 
after  the  war.  •  •  •  But  the  end  of  the 
war  is  an  indefinite  time,  and  Congress  must 
end  tliese  powers,  not  when  the  administra- 
tion says  the  war  is  over  but  when  the  end  of 
the  war  has,  in  fact,  occurred  " 

Tliat  may  remind  you  cf  the  story  if  you 
have  h.eard  it,  of  the  man  who  was  asked  how 
he  v.as  getting  along  under  wartime  restric- 
tions. He  replied.  "Well,  it  ain't  the  wartime 
restrictions  that  t>other  me — it's  this  'dura- 
tion' stuff.  Looks  like  the  duration's  gonna 
last  longfr  than  the  war." 

Meanwhile,  we  don't  want  to  lo.-^e  sight  of 
the  fact  that  dictatorship  by  the  Executive, 
and  dict.itcrship  by  bureaucracy  are  not  two 
two  separate  things  Eighty-one  bureaus 
merely  give  the  President  83  hands.  And 
this  vast  network  of  executive  bureaus,  rul- 
ing by  decree,  aie  merely  a  smoke  screen 
behind  winch  the  prtx-esses  of  dictatorship 
can  function  with  less  apparent  shock  to  cur 
American  system  of  free  government. 

During  the  last  10  years  (January  1.  1933. 
to  December  9.  1942)  no  less  thmi  3.556  Ex- 
ecutive orders  have  been  Issued,  many  of 
which,  drafted  in  the  bureaus,  have  had  the 
effect  of  law  and  thus  have  sub.'-titutcd  the 
Will  of  appointed  bureau  chiefs  for  the  will 
of  the  duly  established  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  was  elected  to  make  the 
laws.  I  haven't  the  time  to  review  the  scope 
of  these  orders,  save  to  Say  that  they  range 
from  the  killing  of  little  pigs  and  clippaig 
the  cuffs  off  trousers  to  the  nssumpti(m  of 
the  right,  without  an  act  of  Congress,  to 
control  the  Jobs  of  American  ciiirens  in  32 
areas.  Neither  have  I  the  time  to  discuss 
this  wide  range  of  the  political  and  economic 
impact  of  these  orders — y(  u'd  be  surpri.sed. 
This,  however,  is  most  significant,  that  dur- 
ing the  same  10  years,  when  bureaucrats 
were  passing  3  556  laws  of  their  own.  the 
duly  author. zed  law-passing  body  of  Con- 
gress enacted  only  4.300  laws.  Actually,  the 
pccple's  affairs  have  been  regulated  through 
the  past  10  years  more  by  bunauciatic  than 
by  legislative  prccedu-^e.  On  the  br..si,&  of  the 
rate  of  increase  of  administrative  directives 
In  the  past  14  months,  one  Is  Justified  in  the 


conclusion  that  in  the  proper  slogan  of  our 
country  today  is  not  "make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,"  but  rather  "make  America 
safe  from  bureaucracy." 

I  hold  no  brief  for  a  complacent  Con- 
gre.ss  which  pem»ltted  such  a  situation  to 
develop.  Rather,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  remedy  which  they  ha\e  lor 
sucli  an  Intolerable  situation  If  free  govern- 
ment is  to  continue— the  remedy  tlu-y  ap- 
}Tlied  In  a  litH-ral  dose  on  the  3d  of  last 
November. 

On  still  another  front  does  the  malnte- 
nance  of  free  government  call  for  Increased 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  of  the 
{people  whom  Congress  represents  Article 
II,  fn'clion  II,  of  the  Constitutlcn  provides 
that  the  President  "shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  con.seiit  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur." 

Probably  ut  no  time  In  this  Nation's  his- 
tory h:r.e  po  many  treaties  been  concluded 
in  the  name  ct  the  United  States  ns  In  re- 
cent years,  and  even  in  recent  months  And 
CTtainly  there  have  never  been  so  many 
treaties  bearing  so  directly  upon  tlie  welfare 
of  thLs  Nation  in  tlie  years  immediately  nh(  ad. 
■Yet,  the  vast  majority  of  them  — and  cer- 
tainly the  most  Important  of  them — have 
not  been  even  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  consent,  ns  required  by  tlie  Constitution. 
Nor  'iiis  the  Senate  been  requested  to  give 
ILs  conseiit  prior  to  the  drRwing  up  of  such 
treaties,  as  Is  also  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nor  has  the  Senate  been  asked  for  its 
advice  on  such  treaties— althcugh  that,  too. 
Is  required  by  the  Constitution.  Those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  sometimes  called 
to  the  White  House  to  discuss  a  decision  of 
foreign  policy  do  not  represent  a  ci ess-section 
of  the  pe;,ple'.s  thinkiiig.  but  are  almost  al- 
ways hand-picked  to  reflect  and  echo  only 
the  President's  philost>phy. 

Thus,  also,  is  the  explicit  Intent  and  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  regarding  the 
tieaty-making  power  obviously  circumvented 
by  the  President.  The  regrettable  results 
which  such  a  practice  Is  certain  to  yield  are 
cbvious.  Our  unhappy  ex|)erlence  with 
treaties  at  the  conclusion  of  the  previous 
World  War— unhappy  because  of  the  failure 
of  President  Wilson  to  take  the  Senate  into 
his  counsel  —  is  so  recent  that  s'.irely  a  pru- 
dent man  will  talic  precaution  against  a  like 
consequence.  The  people's  determination  to 
leturn  to  constitutional  procedure  Ls  abun- 
dantly evident.  Thciefore.  sooner  or  later — 
and  probably  sooner — the  Congress  will  in- 
sist upon  at  least  the  "consent"  part  of  its 
prerogative   where    treaties   are   concerned. 

The  arimir.istration.  of  course,  hopes  again 
tc  build  such  a  huge  sujjerslructure  of  com.- 
mitments  throughout  the  world  that  the 
Senate  will  not  daie  to  pull  it  apart  for 
fear  cf  producing  ch:>os  That  is  the  tech- 
nique of  a  little  cirl  whose  mother  has  for- 
bidden her  to  brii.g  two  or  three  little  friends 
home  from  school.  She  thinl:s  if  she  brings 
the  whole  class,  her  mother  wi'.l  not  make 
a  scene  by  sending  all  of  them  home.  The 
little  g'rl  has  acted  too  .ashly.  She  has 
failed  to  anticipate  the  Increuhed  embar- 
ra.ssment  she  will  experience  when  her 
mcther  makes  her  warning  ^iick  Nor  have 
th^  uncfliclal  treaty-makers  adeciuately  an- 
ticipated the  increased  emharrascment  that 
would  be  theirs  ai.  a  result  of  having  gone 
on  a  wo'ld-wlde  spending  spree  v.:th  scme- 
nne  else's  promises — which  are  not  theirs  to 
spend  without  the  endoisoment  of  the  ionate. 

Neither  In  this  ca.se  do  f  have  any  brief 
for  the  Congress  which  attempts  to  delegate 
its  constitutional  powers  to  the  Executive. 
Under  our  form  of  government  power  stems 
only  from  the  people.  An  unfulfilled  power 
can  only  be  returned  to  the  people  There 
Is  no  authority  by  which  one  branch  of  our 
government  can  delegate  Its  granted  powers 
to  another  branch  of  the  government — to  do 


so  Is  a  perversion  of  trust;  It  Is  a  violation 
of  the  wicred  oath  which  every  ofRclal  has 
taken,  t*)  uphold  the  Constitution. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  military  dictator 
under  our  Constitution.  Tl»e  President  l« 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  in  Its  military  fields.  Tlie  Coiigrei-s  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  raising  and 
su[)plying  an  army  in  the  civilian  field-. 
Tiiere  is  no  legal  foundatit  n  unuer  the 
American  Constitution  by  which  any  one  cf 
the  three  coordinate  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernnient  may  seize  and  exercise  the  functions 
o'  another  brunch.  Presumptuous  charges 
dictate  military  plans. 

Today  we  need  a  reaffirmation  of  that  faith 
wlilch  Lincjln  iiad  in  the  wi  U-wrought-out 
Judgment  of  the  common  people.  On  that 
saddest  of  Easter  mornings,  with  the  last 
feeble  heart  flutter  which  releaixd  the  im- 
moruil  soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. hLs  Secretary  of  War.  ^tandlng  at  his 
bedside,  spoke  this  simple  tribute:  Now  h« 
belongs  to  the  ages." 

Secretary  Stanton  first  knew  Lincoln  to 
scoff  at  him,  then  to  wonder  over  his  pa- 
tience and  wLsdom,  and  now  to  recognir* 
his  genius  as  Immortal  Stanton  moved  frtjrn 
doubt,  through  understanding,  to  prulM? — be- 
cause he  recogniZA'd  iiiat  Lincoln's  power 
rested  upon  his  steadfast  reliance  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  grett  lx>cly  of  people  who  com- 
prl.-ed  a  free  country 

Let  us  lay  hold  now  iiptjn  that  lesson,  let 
US  rediscover  that  our  Government  will  never 
go  far  astray  if  it  gives  heed  to  the  calm' 
Judgment  of  the  people.  Tixlay.  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  one  supreme  purpose  in  their 
.share  In  this  ghastly  World  War:  They  be- 
lieve they  are  fighting  for  freedom  and  the 
safety  of  their  homes  and  their  country. 
They  know  that  America  has  no  right  to  bo 
called  a  free  country  unless  its  people  are 
Willing  to  fight  to  the  last  breath  to  preserve 
that  freedom.  To  that  high  purpose,  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  ease  and  opportunity 
and  life  it.self — as  Lincoln  pave  his  life  Th-* 
millions  of  boys  who  march  wlllinply  and 
unttlnchingly  to  every  part  cf  the  wcrld  tes- 
tify to  that  love  of  freedom,  and  the  sacri- 
fices and  hardships  we  accept  at  home  bear 
testimony  to  that  same  noble  purpose: 
That  It  iS  better  to  choose  death  than  to 
lose  freedom 

The  great  body  of  American  people  desire 
that  victory,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  shall 
be  decisive — and  they  believe  it  cannot  be 
decisive  until  cur  enemies  aie  subdusd  and 
disarmed 

If  I  Juc'ge  the  American  people  correctly, 
they  intend  that  this  Nation  shall  continue 
permanently  to  maintain  an  Army.  Na\y,  and 
air  force  strong  enough  to  defend  our  safety 
end  our  fierdom  er-  long  as  there  is  anyone 
who  can  cliallcnge  those  ble.sslngs.  If  there 
be  nations  with  like  purpose,  m  which  we 
can  have  conftdence.  we  shall  share  that  re- 
Epcnsibihty   with   them    in   mutual  compact. 

The  great  Ixjdy  of  the  American  people. 
tcxiay.  as  always,  believe  In  the  four  funda- 
mental freedoms — freedom  of  speech,  of  wor- 
ship, from  want  and  fear,  together  with  a 
fifth  freedom.  There  Is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  our  duty  and  ability  to  enforce 
those  freedoms  everywhere  in  the  world,  but 
not  In  cur  desire  that  every  nation  may.  for 
Itself,  enjoy  the:-*  freedoms,  ih.'-ough  their 
voluntary  aceeptance  of  them.  Nor  thall  we 
refu.se  t<.)  do  our  fair  share  tcjward  an  intelli- 
gent adjustment  of  world  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  among  all  nations  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  people  of 
America  will  be  willing  to  pool  our  God-given 
resources,  our  own  markets  for  our  own  prod- 
ucts, our  Jobs,  our  superior  standard  of  living. 
our  immigration  quotis,  nor  any  of  otir  po- 
litical f^r  cultural  Ideals,  with  all  other  ni- 
tlons  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  everybody 
happy  bv  sharing  each  other's  misery.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  jxople  of  America  will 
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ever  Bjj"'"  prrmlt  our  dupply  of  rubber  to 
depend  upon  the  peace  of  remote  cr)riiers  (I 
the  world,  but  will  establish  our  own  perma- 
nent supply  on  this  continent 

Wo  know  that  the  people  of  America  will 
revcr  consent  to  place  the  hand  of  the  0<jrt- 
de«-  of  Liberty  In  marriage  with  the  devolt-es 
of  dlctatorihip.  anywhere  In  the  world 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  flfth  free- 
dom m  which  the  people  of  America  believe 
and  which  we  have  come  near  to  lo?lni»  in 
these  later  days,  and  that  le  the  freedom  frr-m 
dependency.  He  only  Is  free  who  calls  no  man 
master  nor  looks  to  any  sovereign  for  succor. 
Becaufie  he  enjoyed  thit  freedom,  the  path- 
way of  Abraham  Lincoln  led  from  the  lof? 
cabin  to  the  White  House.  a«  It  has  for 
many  others  In  America  Because  of  that 
freedom  Henry  Ford,  from  a  little  alley  ma- 
chine shop,  roue  to  be  a  giant  in  Industry. 
Because  of  It.  Irving  Berlin — a  pror.  holf- 
Biarved  Jewish  bey— sang  his  way  into  the 
hearta  of  millions  of  Amerlcan.s.  By  1  O^argt 
Washington  Carver,  who  knew  not  the  date 
of  his  birth  nor  even  his  p«rentage.  grew 
from  slavery  and  Ignorance  to  be  one  of  Oods 
Interpreters  of  his  richest  remedies  for  nTdy 
and  suffering  humanity.  And  because  of 
freedom  from  dependency,  millions  of 
Americans  have  grown  from  obscurity  to 
fame  and  have  brought  countless  blessings 
to  prove  thet  America  Is  the  land  of  who- 
soever will  because  they  could  say,  "I  was 
born  free." 

My  fellow  citizens,  wc  have  a  community 
rf  Interest,  a  common  responsibility,  and  u 
common  opportunity— not  as  Republicans  or 
Democrats — but  as  Americans,  to  preserve 
this  great  .system  of  free  g«)vernmeut.  By  the 
help  of  0<jd.  the  boy.s  who  survive  this  great 
war  are  going  to  ccme  back  to  that  kind  of 
a  country. 


Protection  Against  Lynching 


^      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or    FE.N.NSV;  \  AN.  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondav.  February  15.  1943 

Mr. 'guFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimnu.s  consent  to  havt>  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rfcord  an  article  by 
HelfMi  Fuller,  entitled  'Section  52  is 
News."  appcarlnr;  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  New  Ivcpublic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
uas  ordered  to  be  printtd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

riCTlON  S2   tS  NEWS 

It  was  news,  for  a  moment,  when  Howard 
Wash,  a  Negro,  was  lynched  at  Laurel.  Miss  . 
last  Ocioter  It  »us  news  impi  rtanl  enough 
for  editorial  comment  in  many  papers  wh<ni 
five  of  the  lynchers,  plus  the  depuiy  sheriff 
who  h:\il  failed  to  protect  Wash,  were  In- 
dicted by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  at  J.nk.son. 
lils^  .  i.eve:ul  wt  ks  a»<o  Vtl  the  pre.s.s  had 
only  halt  th.'  story.  \V!ien  to  the  fact  of 
thi.s  indictment  u  added  the  conviction  i^f  a 
depuiy  aheriS  for  failure  to  give  police  pro- 
tection against  mob  violence  in  West  Virginia 
a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  It  l<>  seen  that  the 
Story  Is  the  calculated  result  of  a  historic 
fchtft  in  pracuce  by  tiie  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  news  b«'Come!>  the  beai  and  peih.tps 
tJie  n\ost  unpvirtaiit  reported  on  the  domejilic 
fr'^nt  durli  g  the  period 

For  years  without  end  liberals  S:>uth  and 
Nortn.  have  tried  to  net  a  Federal  anti- 
i>aching  law  on  the  statutes.     The  battalions 


of  l^rnornnce  have  been  to«)  strong  But  for 
years  there  have  l)een  on  the  books  sect:ons  51 
and  52  of  title  18  United  States  Code  Sec- 
tion 51  makes  It  a  crime  to  conspire  to  In- 
jure or  oppress  nny  cuUen  In  the  exercise  of 
federally  secured  rights.  Section  52  makts  it 
a  crime  for  anyone  who  Is  dorhed  with  Stale 
or  Federal  powers  intentionally  to  mlsu.se 
them  to  deprive  any  inhabitant  of  such  free- 
doms as  that  of  speech,  of  the  prtss.  or  of 
the  perfi'in  The  B  11  of  Rlgnts  and  the 
fourteentli  and  fifteenth  amendments  are 
guaranties  apainst  oppres**ive  Rctl')n  by  State 
or  Federal  Governments.  Sections  51  and  53 
of  the  code,  section  52  In  particular,  are 
sharp  wciipons  to  enforce  tho.  e  guaranties. 
When  the  Federal  antUynchlng  bill  was  once 
more  defeated  last  year,  a  group  of  lawyers  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  headed  by  Vict<  r  Rotium.  took  up  the 
sharp  steel  of  section  S'2.  blew  the  dust  off  It 
and  are  u.slng  It  with  magniflreut  icsults. 

Martin  Catlette.  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Nich- 
olas County.  W.,  Va..  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
blade.  Three  boys,  members  of  Jehovah  s 
Witnesses.  I. ad  come  to  Rich'vccd.  W  Va  .  to 
distribute  their  stranpe  literature.  TUey  were 
ordered  out  of  town  by  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  local  police  force.  They 
left,  but  returned  the  next  day  to  ask  the 
mayors  protection  while  they  banded  out 
their  pamphlets.  They  were  taken  to  Sherl.T 
Catlette's  office.  His  cor.trlbutlon  to  law  and 
order  was  a  series  of  telephone  calls  to  LeRion- 
nalres,  notifying  them  thit  he  had  "the  S  O 
B  "s  "  A  mob  of  about  1.600  people  gathered 
Sheriff  Catlette.  evidently  a  stickl'^r  for  the 
proprlefle:.  as  he  chose  to  intepret  them,  took 
off  his  badge  and  announced :  "V/hat  Is  done 
from  here  on  will  not  be  done  In  the  name  of 
law  "  The  boys  v.ere  forced  to  swallow 
grent  d^ccs  of  castor  oil.  Then  they  were 
roped,  led  throi;gh  town  to  the  outskirts,  and 
warned  to  get  out  and  stay  out 

But  then,  under  the  direction  of  Ra(  ul 
Berger.  one  of  Victor  Rotnem's  men.  Sheriff 
Catlette  found  himself  Indicted  and  con- 
victed, by  the  United  States  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  under  section  52  of  the 
LTnlted  States  C(  de  Judge  Armlstead  Drble 
delivered  a  momentous  opluirn  Twenty- 
tive  years  nRO  the  court."!  ruled  that  It  Is  a  df- 
n  al  cif  •equTl  protection"  to  reiuse  o  N?gro 
rciual  Pullman  accommodations  on  the  groui  d 
that  a  State  law  fnrbldo  it  Judge  Dnble  ex- 
tended this  pilnclple.  with  perfect  Kglc.  from 
les^ser  matters  to  great  ones,  by  ruling  that  it 
Is  ilkewl.'^e  a  denial  of  "equal  protection"  to 
refuse  State  police  protection  against  mob 
vio'ence, 

Tlien  came  the  Howard  Wiijh  ca.'=e  Wa.'h 
had  been  convicted  by  the  local  courts  on 
October  IG  of  the  killing  cf  Clint  Wellborn,  a 
white  man  Wi^-^h  claimed  self-defense  The 
Jury  refused  to  deliver  the  death  penalty. 
Wa.«h  was  temporarily  lodged  In  the  Laurel 
J.Til  waiting  sentence  to  life  Impri.'sonmcnt 
Around  6  o'clock.  Wash's  wife  and  3-year-old 
diu^hter.  1  of  8  children,  came  to  !«ee  him. 
The  grnpevlne  had  been  at  work,  for  when 
they  left.  Wa.-^h  wa.>  heard  to  say.  as  he  kls.~ed 
them  goodbye,  'Well,  a  man  can  t  live  for- 
ever "  A'  2  a  m.  the  m.  b.  wh'ch.  It  Is 
charged,  was  led  by  Nathaniel  Shotts,  Allen 
Pryor,  Barney  Jones,  and  William  Oscar 
Jihnscn.  can.e  looking  for  hlni  Luther 
Holder,  deputy  sheriff  and  Jailer  had  the  key 
to  the  "mob-pruof"  steel  front  door,  and  he 
had  plenty  of  time  to  lock  the  mob  cut.  But 
Instead  be  gave  them  the  key— and  Howard 
Wa.-h 

Special  Assistant  Attorney  FYank  Coleman 
of  the  Department  cf  Justice  took  direction 
of  the  c.ise.  In  cooperation  with  the  local 
United  States  Attorney.  Toxey  Hall  The 
highly  respected  Jackson  atUirney  William 
H  Watkuts  presented  the  evidence  to  the 
grand  juiy  It  tovik  the  Misblsaippi  grand 
Jury  onlv  6  hours  to  indict  Sheriff  Holder  and 
Bhctts.  Pryor.  Jones,  and  Johnson,  laider  sec- 
tions  51   and   52.  for  conspiracy   to   deprive 


\Va.-h  of  his  constltuUonal  rights.  It  charged 
fur'her  that  Holder,  under  the  color  of  law. 
"did  Willfully  und  unlawfully,  fall,  refus?.  and 
decline  to  protect  the  said  Hrward  Wash  " 

Note  thut  in  opening  up  this  road  that  may 
lead  to  protection  for  Negroes  cgalnst  nub 
violence  with;  ut  a  Federal  antl-lynchlng  law. 
action  under  these  sections  of  the  United 
States  Code  has  been  taken  not  merely  by 
'.Va'^hlngton  officials,  but  by  southern  Jurors, 
southern  Judges,  southern  attorneys.  Here 
Is  great  good  news — Helen  Fuller. 


Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Mnnday.  Fibruary  15.  1943 

Mr.  TIIOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con^-cnt  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  edi- 
torial on  Tlioma.s  JefTer.--nn  appeaiins  in 
the  Daily  Adviince.  of  Lyncliljuris,  Va.. 
and  al.-o  a  paragraph  from  the  column 
of  Will  P.  Kennedy  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  February  7.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Lynchburg  (Va  )   Dally  Advance) 

THOMAS    JI3TERSO.S 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  immortalized 
In  the  hearts  of  all  Virgmlar.s.  all  Americans 
and  all  the  peoples  of  the  --.orld  for  he  Is  our 
foremost  and  tiuest  emancipator.  The  four 
freedoms  for  which  we  flght  this  global  war 
were  given  to  the  world  by  Th(  mas  Jencison 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and.  pos- 
sibly more  so  than  any  ether  man  in  the 
world,  by  his  administrations  as  a  public  cffl- 
cer.  Shall  we  not  on  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  April  13.  give  to 
him   tlie  homage  due  his  m'-mory? 

In  1932  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Washington's  birth  was  magnificently 
commemorated  Washington,  the  Virginian; 
Jefferson,  the  Virginian,  both  gifts  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  should  have  the  due 
reco^'nltlon  of  men  whose  caliber  and  char- 
Bc'er  have  seldom.  If  ever,  been  equalled 

The  Thomas  Jeffer.son  memorial  on  the 
Tidal  Basin  In  Washington  is  a  marble  monu- 
ment to  be  dedicated  to  Jefferson's  memory 
on  April  13.  but  the  world  owes  more  to  Jeffer- 
son than  Just  a  stone  structure,  beautiful 
thourh  It  Is  Shall  we  not  blazon  from  the 
housetops  the  Illustrious  name  of  Thomas 
Jefferson? 

Congress  st  lt.«  earliest  opportunity  should 
appropriate  funds  so  that  thos,-  committees, 
publicists,  and  agencies  available  for  such 
purposes  may  honor  Jpffrrsnn  the  man  and 
the  Jefferson'.an  principles  and  give  to  his 
memory  a  ftill  recognition  such  as  few  men 
deserve  With  It  all  we  should  renew  Jeffer- 
son's exemplary  life  so  that  all  the  youths  of 
posterity  may  hope  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
May  we  not  perpetuate  his  life  so  that  he 
win  be  the  benefactor  of  mankind  for  all 
time  to  come? 

Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the 
University  of  Virginia;  and  Jefferson,  the  au- 
thor of  Virginia's  statute  for  religious  free- 
dom—any one  of  these  actlvUles  was  a  gift 
to  mankind  for  which  his  memory  siiould  be 
eternally  reverenced. 
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Cong; ess  must  act  quickly  on  its  proposed 
plan  to  honor  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son by  making  tlie  funds  available. 

I  From   tho   W.ishlngton   Star  of   February    7, 
1943  I 

CAPITAL  SIDELIGHTS 

(By  Will  P  Kennedy  I 
Versatility— thy  name  was  Jeffer.son.  This 
third  President  who  served  for  8  years  and 
wa.-  mentor  to  Presidents  for  18  years,  lived 
within  a  day's  ride  of  both  Madison  and 
M  inro?.  whose  studies  he  had  shaped  and 
who  were  to  h:m  like  younger  brothers  or 
adcpted  sons.  Varied  and  diversified  inter- 
ests crowded  his  17  years  of  retirement  from 
public  cfHce.  He  was  surgeon  enough  to  sew 
up  a  wound,  tie  an  artery,  or  set  the  broken 
leg  of  a  s'.avc;  en<  ugh  cf  a  mathematician  to 
calculate  an  eclipse  He  invented  a  ktter- 
ccpymg  press,  a  revolving  chair,  a  foldn^g 
chair,  a  hemp  machine,  a  pedemeter  to  meas- 
ure his  walks  n  plrw  that  wen  a  gold  medal 
at  a  French  exprsition.  a  light  two-whetled 
vehicle  for  hea%"y  Viiginla  reads  He  knew 
Greek.  Latin.  French  Italian.  Spanl.'h.  and 
German  He  wrote  toi'ks  and  compiled  his 
own  ed*tlon  of  the  Bible,  leaving  cut  of  the 
Srripturcs  everything  except  the  precepts  of 
div:ne  lo\e.  mercy,  and  goodness  He  was  a 
musician,  architect,  and  landscape  gardener. 
In  Paris  he  sprai.ned  his  wrist  so  that  he  could 
not  play  his  beloved  vlchn.  but  he  sang  well 
and  hummed  tunes  as  he  rede  horseback.  He 
designed  his  o'.vn  Iv^me  and  laid  cut  the 
ground?  and  was  architect  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  rated  today  as  a  moit  beautiful 
coUtge  group. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or  orEcr N 
IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  reprint  of 
an  editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Oregon  Journal,  under  the  title  "Ab- 
senteeism." 

There  teing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABSENTEEISM 

We  can  still  be  beaten  in  the  present  war. 

Not  by  Germany. 

Not  by  Japan 

Not  by  Italy 

But  by  ourselves 

Right  here  In  the  shipyards  r.f  Portland 
and  Vanc(-uver  7  000  to  20  000  workers  a  day 
out  of  a  total  of  100000  are  off  the  Job  It 
Is  absenteeism  Some  of  the  reasons  are  fla- 
grant. Talk  about  the  submarine  toll.  Ab- 
senteeism here  is  costing  up  to  one  thlp  of 
every  five— not  built. 

Tlie  absentee  evil  on  the  Pnr\f\r  co^st  Is 
costing  ships,  airplanes,  and  war  facilities 
essential  in  wlnnine  tl.e  war,  and  doing  It  as 
ruthlessly  as  Hitler  and  Tojo  could  dictate 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Nation  John  L. 
Lewis  makes  as  desperate  a  bid  for  d  srstrous, 
defeating  Inflation  as  the  Axis  could  wish 
when  he  announces- -regardless  of  the  War 
I.ji.->or  Board's  Little  Steel  forn;u!a  and  con- 
temptuous of  the  Nation's  wace  and  price 
stabilization  program  — he  will  demraid  a  12- 
a-day  wage  increase  for  450.000  baumlnous- 


coal  miners.  War  wages  now  are  dangerously 
up.  Is  a  coal  mine  Lewis'  country?  Does 
he  invert  the  flag  In  a  shaft?  Will  he  force 
a  crisis  either  o'  runaway  inflation  and  ruin 
or  of  necessity  that  the  Government  take 
over  these  basic  industries? 

Let  Lewis — let  others  who  bellow  "me  first" 
or  who  smugly,  flatly,  let  others  hplit  the 
war — look  at  the  drastic  thing  Germany  Jvist 
now  Is  doing.  This  is  from  John  Parris. 
United  Press  correspondent: 

"German  radius  broadcast  that  it  would  be 
oi^ly  a  lew  days  before  one  of  the  most  diasiic 
decrees  in  German  history  would  close  thou- 
sands cf  businesses,  including  one  of  Berlins 
largest  department  stores,  in  order  that  their 
workers  could  be  drafted  into  war  Industry  " 

For  the  record,  no  one  has  any  right,  moral 
or  patriotic — If  there  is  legal  right  it  isn't 
right,  it  IS  specious— to  make  self  profit  out 
of  this  war.  We  mean  capital,  matiagement, 
labor  and  any  others  who  should  be  included 
to  bring  the  total  to  an  exact  100  percent 
of  American  citizens  whose  survival—yes.  we 
mean  survival — depends  upon  putting  them- 
selves and  everything  they  have  into  beating 
off  the  monsters  of  the  Axis.  The  alterna- 
tive created  by  the  absenteeists  is  that  they 
will  bo  absent  when  the  survivors  are 
counted. 

In  the  present  war  we  can  be  beaten  by 
ourselves,  but  what  a  betrayal  of  ourselves. 
Lets  conclude  with  the  fiery  statement  by  a 
sailor,  survivor  of  the  cruiser  i4';rorta.  which 
was  sunk  In  battle  near  the  Solomons  He 
was  wounded,  mvitilated.  shocked.  Invalided 
home  to  Orej^cjn  until  he  can  return  to  active 
duty: 

"I'd  like  to  drop  bombs  and  shoot  sub- 
marine torpedoes  at  every  war  worker  who 
sneaks  (^ff  the  Job  and  adds  defeat  to  the  hell 
in  which  we  fight." 


Our  President — Newsprint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
fiom  the  Delaware  News  entitled  "Our 
President — Newsprint." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

CUB   PRESIDENT— NEWSPRINT 

In  my  estimation  your  President  and  my 
Pre-ldent,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Is  a  great 
man.  very  Intelligent,  a  thinker,  very  capa- 
ble and  has  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people  at  heart 

His  p<j6ition  has  been  a  very  trying  one  due 
to  critics,  bias  attacks,  and  even  bias  attacks 
a'^Hin't  his  wife,  the  First  Lady  of  Our  Land 
It  seems  remarkable  to  me  that  he  ha.s  been 
able  to  stand  the  strain,  and  more  remarkable 
becHuse  of  war  conditions  when  he  must 
make  quick  decisions,  appoint  respon.^ible 
men  to  certain  duties,  and  still  must  be  able 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  American  people, 
whom  he  loves  most  dearly. 

Made  mistakes?  Why.  certainly  What 
man  exists  on  earth  who  has  not  made  mis- 
tiikts?  We  are  all  human  individuals,  and 
as  yet  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  after  death. 

Our  President  has  more  or  less  stopped 
free  speech.    la  be  wrong  In  doing  so?    No. 


No.  We  little  fellows  in  various  towns  and 
even  large  cities  are  allnwed  to  talk  with 
friends  and  say:  "RtKwevelt  ought  to  do  this 
and  that  "  Are  we  arrested  for  these  saying-.' 
Surely  jiot  We  are  but  mere  citizens  shcot- 
mg  off  our  mcuth.s  when  we  know  nnihing  of 
the  situation  except  in  our  own  little  Stat«v 
But.  readers,  suppose  a  radical  with  a  brass 
band  gathers  a  thousand  people  on  a  street 
corner  and  alks  belittling  the  American 
Government  it?  methods,  and  tells  unthink- 
able things  that  he  has  heard  Should  he  be 
locked  up  immediately  and  left  to  exist  on 
bread  !\nd  water  for  a  couple  of  years'*  You 
are  right!  He  should'  We  are  American 
pt\jple  and  have  been  since  Creorge  Washing- 
ton Instilled  in  us  the  spirit  of  fighting  fur 
our  rights  and  liberties  Think  well,  citi- 
zens, and  you  will  surely  see  why  a  prjat 
President  did  this  for  the  sake  of  hi«  pet^ple. 

Yes.  we  have  many  people  on  the  streets, 
who  in  their  opinion  know  how  the  United 
States  Government  should  l>e  lun  but  they 
are  generally  a  retired  cleik  ol  a  grocery  store, 
a  whippersnapper  selling  widows  oil  stocks 
und  worthles-s  holdings  instead  of  good  in- 
vestments—  War  Savings  bond>  Yes  we  have 
drug-store  clerks,  barbers,  candy  shop  work- 
ers, and  so  forth,  who  can  quickly  outline, 
according  to  their  cplnlon.  the  mistakes  cf 
General  Djuplas  MacArthur  in  the  Pacific. 
Yes  we  have  ycu  older  men  who  can  navigate 
a  sm;'.ll  yacht  from  the  Lewes  and  Reholxith 
Canal  to  the  fi.shlng  point  offsliore  to  the  old 
Delaware  Breakwater.  Yes.  we  have  retired 
sailors  ct>inmandcrs  river  pilot.-,  and  so  forth, 
who  In  their  estimation,  can  tell  Ad;n!r:»l 
Niniitz  where  to  place  his  ships  in  the  S^^urh 
Piiciflc.  and  finally  wo  have  men  who  believe 
that  they  could  tak»  in  24  hems  lime  the 
position  of  Lt  Gen  Dwlght  D  iJlsenhower  in 
north  Africa. 

We.  the  little  Ameiuan.  all  wi ought  up. 
and  facing  the  supposing  hardships  cmi 
imagine  all  sorts  of  things  But  w  have  not 
the  slightest  ccmpiehensicn  <>f  what  the  true 
facts  are.  If  we  had  we  would  think  of  our 
flippant  remarks  and  hide  oui  face  and  shed 
tears 

Ye.s.  our  men  In  important  pc  siticns  know 
the  facts  and  wc  don't  We.  the  Amciicun 
people  must  think,  must  s:icrlfice.  and  must 
have  in  our  hearts  that  feeling  of  confidence 
and  tru.'^t  in  cur  Im.portant  men  of  affairs  cf 
the  woild  today,  yesterday,  and  tomorrow. 

Our  President  has  also  another  fine  qual- 
ity—  he  has  good  common  sense  With  the 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  (iind  may  I 
never  print  that  name  In  my  paper  in  small 
letters  I  he  was  compelled  to  take  quick  ac- 
tion, not  depending  on  his  persona!  friends 
for  advice  He  was  astonished  and  yet.  read- 
ers, he  responded  quickly  and  efficiently. 
Later  men  were  fired  and  new  men  received 
p<jsltlor;s  This  is  still  going  on  and  will 
until  cur  President  finds  qualified  men  who 
can  do  a  Job  and  do  It  right 

Readers,  do  not  fool  yourselves  and  sit  back 
In  your  easy  chairs  and  say.  '"There  is 
no  hope  for  us"  Forget  that  attitude. 
Straighten  up  and  remember  that  in  the 
White  House  you  have  a  man  fighting  for  you 
and  yours  with  the  feeling  In  his  heart.  "Let 
there  be  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  t<^ward 
men  " 

Our  President  has  sent  men  to  Investigate 
whether  or  not  small  country  newspapi-rs  are 
essential  end  whether  or  not  small  presM-s  In 
thousands  of  printing  plants  are  essential 

Our  President  has  clamped  down  on  radio 
commentators  and  h.is  placed  a  ban  of  crn- 
sorshlp  on  all  new-epapers  Is  he  rifiht?  Ab- 
solutely right  No  aid  or  ctmfort  should  be 
given  our  enemy.  Now  has  the  radio  com- 
mentator and  the  paper  which  needs  news- 
print become  disheartened  and  disorgsr./ed 
by  this'  No  Then  why  not'  The  answr-r 
Is  slmplv.  readers.  It  Is  absolutely  a  necesMty 
to  shorten  the  war  and  bru.g  back  that 
American  boy  cf  yours. 
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Our  K^eat  President  ha-s  ordered  that  news- 
print be  reduced  10  {HTc«>nt  la  that  rigljf' 
Yck;  by  all  nieana.  if  the  Crovernnient  needs 
n<'«-sprint.  we.  the  sm«ll-t<jwn  editors  wUl 
gl»dly  comply  and  viiil  not  be  hurt  It  the 
Preatdrnt  decided  that  a  50-percent  cut  Is 
ne?ded  iii  new»pfint.  wouJd  he  be  justitlcd  in 
makiriu  that  reductu  ti''  The  answer  is  •  Yes  ' 
and  75  percent  oi  the  real-blooded  editor*  and 
ovkiitT*  W'  uld  comply  How  could  th' y?  Th«» 
answer  A  60-p«(je  piiper  could  be  easily  cut 
to  a  30-pas<'  new.'.paptr  Our  little  jwper 
cculd  be  quickly  r»-duced  from  an  8-pa^;e 
jjaper  tti  a  4-puKe  shei  t  That  would  be  e*A>-y 
But.  renders,  here  is  the  main  joint  lo  .sh<-w 
you  whither  or  not  upon  the  death  ul 
Friuiklin  D  Roosevelt,  will  he  go  down  in 
history  with  cur  other  outs.aiiding  PreM- 
dfiit-s''  Will  we  remeuitwr  h>m  a.s  a  Kreat 
man  capable  of  tiUindin^'  in  brun:'«  along  with 
Ciet-rge  Wa-ihlnRton.  Thomas  Jefftrsiin,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  or  will  he  later  fall  and 
be<xirne  Just  an  ordinary  President  No.  So- 
aiid-So  on   the   Hat' 

The  der  uitjn  Is  his.  He  has  no  one  to  lean 
ar^ulnst  and  cantu>t  put  hi*  Qn^ei!.  on  nn- 
Dther  person  s  shoulder.  He  stands  today 
firmly  on  good  American  «oil.  If  PreMClent 
Rooacvelt  wlslie.s  to  be  gr.-Ht.  he  Bhould  re- 
main on  firm  mU.  Bui  if  he  wishes  to  »;ep 
from  the  gcod  <ild  solid  ground  and  with  two 
cf  his  bcbt  friends  helpiug  him  walk  aii;Uiid 
Cape  Hcniopen  where  ,;iinners  and  all  kind  il 
fP"rUinen  u^ed  U>  trend,  knovfing  well  th»t 
there  was  firm  land  m  the  swamps,  there  was 
iilto  mucky  land,  like  pu!p  paper  leadv  to  g  i 
through  a  paper  mill,  and  knowing  also  that 
there    was   quickt.und 

Ye*;    knowing    our   Prc-sldent   is  great   and 

knowin;;    that    the   Honorable   Senator   fn.ra 

Delaware    [Mr    Jamcs  M    Tunnki.l|    had   In- 

Bcrfcd  In  th("  Append ix  of  the  REroMo.   page 

A254.   th**  story  of   the   iKinri  drive   In  Lowes 

and  Reho^KJth  Hundred  which  In  3  days  rai-t  d 

for  the  Tronsury  »53.700.  I  feel  that  Franklin 

D    Rotjsevelt  would  do  this:    He  would   wn!k. 

wHhcut  knowing  the  cunditlon  of  the  lai:d. 

strairhtforward  as  a  Christian  soldier  on  the 

firm  8(5ll  until  he  came  to  *he  swamny  manh. 

He   would    then   hesitate   nt.d    think.       Then. 

showing  his  greatness,  he  would  stop  and  ?ay, 

•"Boy.s.  thi^  h.ck.s  Lite  an   unsteady  footh  Id; 

hold  my  r»rms  while  I  Jump  ovrr  this  pap.T- 

looklnp  pulri.  but   rememt^r.   boys.    If   I   <p 

ever  my  knees,  be  rearly  to  pull  me  back  to 

gcKid   old   American    sell        I   cnniiot   take    n 

chance        The   American   pri  pie   have   pined 

cor.fldenr^  and  h<  pe  for  The  future  in  me  " 

Ye<;  Mt  R.K^ee^-elt  flr«t  pushed  n  lit  Me  trf* 
In  th.Tt  newspaj>er  pulp  and  cut  off  10  per- 
cent of  the  np'.riprlr.t  H  •  ipter  in  Mnrrh. 
with  his  friends  holdlnc:  on.  Jurrp-'d  Into  th^ 
mar^hv  land  p.nd  lo  and  behold  he  s.-.nk  to 
his  k'lees  He  ther  hesitated,  talked  with. 
not  hi.'!  earthlv  comrades  hut  to  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jcsu*;  fhrist  who  was 
born  Pf  hrntst  but  humble  parent.'*  In  a 
etahle  In  the  little  town  of  BethU  hem  In 
JtTUsalem  He  became  a  gn>at  man  nrcl 
culled  for  his  two  friends  to  help  t.im  back 
to  firm  w;ll 

If  he  had  been  a  head.^tronir  and  demand- 
ing  President,   without    snv   thcutrht   of   the 
petiple  he  loved,  such  as  an  ordinary  Presi- 
dent,  cur  freedom  of    the   pre.sa  would   have 
been    d-'-tn^-ed       A    little    ina:i    would    have 
held  to  his  two  friends,  sunk  to  hi.-?  knees  aiul 
then  lnut;hed  and  said     'Boys.   1  am  sUcng 
In    this  country  so   I  »im   going  to  see  what 
t'.e  uexi  Jump  will  result  In      7  hen  he  would 
have  jumf>»>d  Into  quick  .uiid  and  then  sunk 
to  his   kuees.    to   hla   wait^t.   and   then    yched 
to  his  two  friends  to  throw  him  a  rope  or  a 
plank-      But    the   twc   friends   wou'd    t^e   run- 
ning and   he   would   gradu  illv  sink   into  the 
tn:re  of  quicksand,  he  would  appeal   to  God 
■nd   the   Lord  Jesus  Chn.st   but   they  would 
n    !   be  there  and  as  the  sand  would  quickly 
suok  hi:n  down  he  woul  1  .«cream  and  Fbru  k 
and    woulil    disappear    uever    to    be    kuowu 
»6'ula. 


I  Tfie  Honorable  Franklin  D  Rooaevelt.  Pres- 
ident of  this  free-loving  and  free-abiding 
world,  win  not  let  us  dcwn. 

I  wish  to  give  this  illustration  and  supptae 
thoUi.anda  of  other  country  new8pa|>ers  have 
had  tlie  frame  experience  as  1.  My  paper. 
The  Delaware  Coast  News,  serves  both  Liwei 
(7  miles  iroin  my  plaut)  and  Rehoboih  Beach 
(Where  my  plant  is  located).  When  Uie  war 
started  a  big  construction  n.mpany  came  to 
Lewes  to  buiLl  Fort  Miles  (this  is  not  a  mili- 
tary secret  a.s  millions  of  our  pe»)jjie.  the  Oer- 
mnns.  Italians,  and  those  Japs  know  iti;  an 
Air  Oirpe  Unit  was  established  in  this  local- 
ity; two  canneries  and  packers  are  ab..  >  here 
My  plant  is  the  only  plant  available  In  thia 
section  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  cf 
the.se  military  and  essential  firms.  On  mat;y 
occasions  my  linotype  opersu^r.  prerAmsn, 
ami  I  hue  W(irked  18  hours  a  day  In  order 
to  get  a  J(ib  <,ut  Then  It  was  needed,  and  my 
wife  has  gotten  in  contact  with  a  pressman 
willing  to  woik  all  night  (Uiink  of  getting 
one  of  these  birds  In  a  day  -you  would  k'et 
a  shock  of  your  liie)  We  have  often  stopped 
the  work  we  were  doing  to  do  there  essential 
J<  bs  My  two  men  have  never  failed  to  c<  m- 
pleto  a  0«ivernment  Job  on  the  hour  that  it 
was  needed. 

Mr  I^rt-.'^ident.  my  little  newspaper  and  my 
four  prea^s  are  nece.ssary  My  pressman  .s 
68  years  of  age.  and  my  linotype  operator  is 
3.1.  IS  niarrlctl.  and  has  two  children,  one  8 
and  the  other  4  years  of  uge.  If  either  nvn 
Is  called  Into  s«TVict  they  canmt  b*-  replaced 
Penonally.  I  enlisted  2  months  after  the 
first  World  War  was  declared  and  spent  a  coid 
*pr,ng  and  a  severe  co'd  winter  In  a  horse 
stable.  They  moved  the  hor^e  In  the  mcrj  - 
Lng.  sprayed  put  :n  new-mown  hay  and  raid: 
•Ri-.U.  there  8  your  bunk,  po  to  slet^p  "  Yes, 
for  a  year  aftrr  I  w,i.>  honorably  dl.scharged  I 
could   smll    Ivrses 

Yp.s.  Mr  Roosevelt  cut  50  percent  of  my 
paper  stock  but  leave  me  my  two  men  In 
tlie  plant  to  continue  fumlslung  these  essen- 
tial groups  war  supplies  Yes.  If  the  need 
Is  strong  for  the  sake  of  American  lives  tut 
my  supply  75  percent  but  do  nut  take  my  two 
men  ns  they  are  undoubtidly  eystntlal. 

May  1  live  to  see  the  ciav  when  I  can  trulv 
b  w  .ny  head  in  prayer  with  my  heart  (iKed 
with  love  and  my  cup  of  J<iy  running  over 
and  know  that  you  have  taken  your  place  m 
hi.story  -\ith  Presidents  as  great  as  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Lincoln 

The  above  s«uitlments  are  my  own.  wri'Vn 
freely  with  a  feeling  In  my  heart  thu 
Pea<e  on  Earth  Gi«k1  Will  Toward  Men  wi.l 
eventually  t.ime  true  and  that  the  Heavenly 
FathiT  will  again  smUe  and  rl>e  from  that  i  Id 
onkcn  chair.  Join  his  one  and  only  son.  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Ir^ik  down  upon  Christian  men 
and  a-k  at  la^i  his  p<K>pie  to  rend  those  10 
abort  conimandmenU  which  If  you  will  rrad 
tlwm  over  carefully  you  will  And  them  easy 
to  obey  and  still  eiij.-y  the  frulti  of  life. 
Your  editor. 

Roland  B    Ingham 


Home  Furnishings  for  War  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF  oascoN 

IN   THE  SENATK  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  KOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a5k 
unanimoiLs  con.scnt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  Unter  from  one  of  the  local 
furniture  dealers  in  Oregon  relaung  to 
home  f  urrushiags  lor  war  workers. 


1 


There  beins:  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 

as  follows: 

Febbuakt   10,   1943. 
lion    Rtrrtjs  C    Holman. 

tnir.d  States  Senalvr.  Washingtori.  D  C. 
My  De^r  bcifAToa:  I  have  purposely  waited 
until  this  tune  to  reply  Uj  your  very  kind 
letter  oJ  January  8  wherein  you  request 
the  observations  and  recommendations  of 
the  businessmen  In  our  field  of  endeavor. 

Your  letter  was  presented  by  me  while  In 
San  Franc:ECo  last  week  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Western  States  merchants  cf  home  furnif-h- 
tngs  with  national  cfflcers  pre>;ent      They  all 
commented    how    splendid    and    cooperative 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  and  that  they 
were  going   to   solicit   ycur   support    in   pie- 
ventlrtg     Government     in     bubincas,     which, 
under    the    guise    cf    war    emergency    has 
stealthily   been   creepin;;   into   all    phases  of 
business    and    eliminating    private    industry. 
For  example.  It  app«-ars   that  while  mpnu- 
facturers    and    dealers    of    home    furnishings 
could  lake  care  of  all  necessary  furny%hlng& 
for    war    workers;    certain    Individuals    have 
begun  their  program  wlthm  Uie  adminlstra- 
t.on    In    the   following   manner      First,    they 
said  It  was  necessary  to  furnish  the  dorml- 
t<jrics  fur  single  men  In  shipyards.     No  cb- 
Ji'Ctlons    from    business.     Then    they   said    It 
wi.uld    be    neccs.sary    t(j    fuiniih    the   apart- 
ments.    No  unifitd  objection  from  business. 
Now,  they  have  forced  a  local  furniture  fac- 
tory to  take  rrders  to  make  furiuture  lo  stcre 
In  big   warehouses,   for   the  purpose  of   fur- 
nishing the   h(.mes  of  one-,   two-,  ur    three- 
bedr(K)m  Individual  hemes.     This,  then,  re- 
moves  private   bu-smcss   entirely      Yet    these 
war  workers  arc  making  tremendous  siilarles 
or   wages    and    they    have    large    full-enamel 
refrigerators;    beautiful    fuIl-enamcl   electric 
ranges;   full-enamel  water  heaters  (electric), 
and  heaters  furnished  to  them      Nicer  ones 
than  you  and  I  po.ssess      Now.  they  pet  their 
furnishings.     They   have   utterly   no  respon- 
sibility  of  acquiring  and   furnishing   homes. 
They  know  none  of   the  requisites  or  values 
attafhed    to  acquiring  things  by  paying  lor 
them      They  have  lots  of  money  and  nothing 
to  buy  but  liquor  and  cheap  amusement  In 
most  cases  and  relatively  few  bonds      Result 
1-   .ibsen'eei-m    from    w.ir   work.     Their   atti- 
tule    Is   to  hell    with    working    and   getting 
muncy    when    there    Is    nulhlng    to    buy.     A 
m.in    who  assumes   responsibility   of   buying 
p.«sentials  for  the  hc;me.  the  bulwrrk  of  any 
ration,  becomes  a  steady  working  man  and  a 
better   citizen     As   you   realize,   there    Is   a 
largp   percentage  of   these   war   workers   who 
have    never    made    such    mciiicy.     They    are 
drunk  with  It.     It   would  be  a  grand   oppor- 
tur.lty  for  the  Adralni.-^trat Ion  to  teach  these 
pet-pie  the  basic  American  principles  of  In- 
dustry, home  ownership,  and   thriftlness    by 
forcing  thrm  to  do  like  you  ar^d  1  have  don.e 
all  our  lives;   buy  our  hornet;    buy  our  fur- 
nishings;  buy  our  Unit'd  fctaies  bond.-?;   buy 
our   libraries,   for   proper   education   and   en- 
vironment  for   our   children    in    our   homrs 
and  so  forth   and  be  responsible  individual-  ' 
but  no.  they  are  giving  Uiem  everything  such 
as  described  above  and  letting  the  taxpayer 
pav  for  all  of  these  luxurlrs   whi^h    the  Ad- 
mmlsuallon  Is  giving  to  thi  :^  workers.     In 
other  words.   In  a  substantial   manner    they 
have  taken  the  two  shovels  away  fmm  Work 
Prelects  Adminl.-^trati.;n  worki-rs.   which   they 
u.sed     for    leaning    purposes,    and    are    now 
perpetuating  the  loafing  cyst^  ,,    eiUier  with 
malice  of   forethought  fir  unwittingly      You 
cm  judge  that  better  than  I 

In  short,  the  home-furnif hing  people  can 
supply  all  h(  nie  furnishings  for  war  workers 
ir  given  the  opportunity,  but  not  when  the 
administration  btivers  go  directly  to  the 
manufacturer  and  buy  for  Individual  homes 
as  they  are  now  doing  and  as  thev  are  dnmg 
In  aU  fields  of  endeavor  to  Uie  ( :id  that  tic, 
elimmate    pnvate     industry    and    truncal 
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capital  and  the  so-called  democratic  system 
into  something  foreign  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. More  and  more,  people  are  talking 
about  dictatorships  of  foreign  countries  and 
woiideririg  whether  or  not  we  are  actually 
fighting  for  true  democracy  with  the  present 
administration  In  power.  No  one  seems  to 
question  the  war;  they  all  seem  to  realize 
the  need  of  winning  and  are  pledged  to  do 
all  to  win.  the  same  as  you  and  I.  but  they 
say  It  IS  beglnnlnj  to  appear  as  though  bu- 
reaucracy or  ism  Is  the  ultimate  object  of 
communism  in  this  country  and  the  end 
of  democracy  as  known  by  the  American 
people. 


Thomas  Alva  Edison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursday.  February  11.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Under  penn..si.ion  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting 
an  address  I  made  in  tliis  House  concern- 
int:  him  2  years  ago.  Everyllung  I  said 
at  that  time,  I  repeat  today: 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  my 
humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
America's   most   illustrious   eons. 

Yesterday  was  the  ninety-third  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Alva  Ediscn,  our 
country's  greatest  contribution  to  the  world's 
Ibt  of  scientific  men. 

He  was  the  foremost  Inventive  genius  of 
the  age  and  one  of  the  leading  benefactors 
of  mankind.  He  was  the  greatest  liberator 
the  world  has  ever  known.  By  the  force  of 
his  matchless  genius,  aided  by  his  tireless 
energy,  he  strtick  the  shackles  of  drudgery 
from  untold  millions  of  human  beings  and 
lifted  the  world  into  the  light  of  a  new  civili- 
zation, the  like  of  whicli  humanity  had 
scarcely  dreamed. 

He  stands  in  history  among  the  leaders  of 
the  men  of  genius  of  all  time — Homer, 
Galileo.  Michelangelo,  Rembrandt.  Mozart. 
Cervantes.  Shakespeare.  Columbus.  Jefferson. 
Newton,  and  Marconi.  ToweriiiK  amid  that 
great  galaxy  rises  the  Immortal  figuie  of  Edi- 
son, In  glorified  silhouette  against  the  hori- 
zon of  the  ages,  sending  a  glow  of  radiance 
down  the  centuries  to  come  to  stir  the  hopes 
and  fire  the  Imaginations  of  toilers  of  the 
future  who  struggle  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  magnify 
his  virtues  to  minimize  his  vices,  or  to  clothe 
him  with  qualities  he  did  not  have  All  that 
IS  necessary  to  commend  him  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  peoples  of  all  climes  Is  the  sim- 
ple .'^tory  of  this  earnest,  patient  man.  tolling 
through  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 

He  was  the  greatest  public  servant  of  his 
day;  yet  he  held  no  political  office,  he  founded 
no  political  r^'^^y-  h^  advanced  no  new  po- 
litical creeds.  Therefore  no  array  of  illus- 
trious speakers  volunteer  to  sing  his  praise 
or  use  his  name  as  a  sounding  boaid  to  fur- 
ther selfish  ends 

He  was  one  cf  the  mightiest  conquerors 
this  world  has  ever  seen;  yet  he  waged  no 
wars  cf  human  destruction,  he  fought  no 
bloody  battles,  he  stirred  no  fires  of  human 
hate  nor  pandered  to  the  baser  passions  of 
the  race.  But  he  conquered  the  elements,  as 
It  were,  and  gne  to  humanity  the  greatest 
ascendancy    over    the    forces    of    nature    the 


world  has  ever  known.     lie  brought  the  dawn 
of  a  new  clvUlMitlon — the  electric  age. 

He  never  intentionally  hurt  a  human  be- 
ing Therefore  no  memcrial  has  been  erected 
to  him  In  his  country's  capital,  no  monu- 
ment dedicated  to  his  name,  no  blazing 
epitaph  upon  these  historic  walls  proclaim 
his  services  to  the  world 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  we  really  appreciate 
the  services  of  men  of  genius  Tliey  jscale  the 
heights  and  blaze  the  way  to  those  sublime 
achievements  that  maik  the  milestones  in 
the  progress  of  the  race,  while  men  of  talent 
dig  in,  solidify,  and  hold  the  gains  and  enjoy 
the  progress  that  genius  makes 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  would  happen 
If  we  should  lose  all  that  men  and  women  of 
genius  have  accomplished  for  the  wor'd' 
What  this  land  would  be  like?  It  would  be 
a  different  world — cold,  pulseless,  mcnoto- 
nous.  and  silent  Our  transportatlcn  system 
would  come  to  a  standstill,  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  would  become  useless  ob- 
structions, the  lights  would  go  out.  the  radio 
would  be  silenced,  and  all  the  machinery 
of  Industry,  as  well  as  that  of  commerce, 
would  cease  to  move.  As  has  been  well  and 
wisely  said.  If  you  take  from  the  world  all 
that  genius  has  given,  "all  the  niches  would 
be  empty,  all  the  walls  wculd  become  naked, 
meaning  and  connection  would  fall  from 
words  of  poetry  and  fiction,  music  would  go 
back  to  common  air.  and  all  the  forms  of  sub- 
tle and  enchanting  art  wculd  lose  proportion, 
to  become  the  unmeaning  waste  and  shat- 
tered spoil  of  thoughtless  chance." 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  enunier- 
ate  all  the  things  that  Edison  did  for  man- 
kind. His  greatest  contribution  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  electric  light— the  incandes- 
cent lamp.  With  that  one  act  he  did  more 
to  change  the  course  of  our  clvlll2:ation  than 
has  any  other  man  who  ever  "lived  in  the  tide 
of  time."  He  not  only  lighted  our  halls,  cur 
homes,  our  streets,  and  our  highways,  but  he 
gave  us  the  spark  that  fires  the  gas  that 
makes  the  motor  machine  possible. 

He  u>hered  in  the  electric  age.  and  the  mo- 
tor age  as  well.  Pie  made  possible  the  auto- 
mobile, the  X-ray.  the  airplane,  the  subma- 
rine, the  moving  picture,  and  the  radio.  He 
gave  us  a  new  system  of  overland  transporta- 
tion, taught  us  to  navigate  the  air.  and  en- 
abled us  to  roam  with  safety  on  the  bottom 
of  the  seas.  He  eliminated  time  and  space 
and  aided  us  to  see  through  objects  that 
were  formerly  supposed  to  exclude  all  light. 

He  made  possible  mass  production  through 
new  Industrial  machinery,  and  gave  us  that 
great  multiplicity  of  electrical  appliances 
that  add  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
every  home  and  every  business  establishment. 
He  made  necessities  luxuries  and  luxuries 
r.ecessitles.  and  enabled  us  to  electrify  the 
larrn  homes  of  America  and  to  lift  from  the 
shoulders  of  burdened  humanity  the  great 
weit^ht  of  drudgery  under  which  farm  men 
and  women  have  struggled  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time 

He  tapped  a  source  of  wealth  richer  than 
the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda.  more  valu- 
able than  all  the  oil  fields  and  all  the  gold 
and  diamond  mines  of  the  modern  and  an- 
cient world  —  a  wealth  that  Is  Inexhaustible, 
and  one  that  will  last  as  long  as  rains  fall 
and  rivers  flow  to  the  sea. 

His  monument  is  in  every  heme  that  turns 
an  electric  switch;  his  epitaph  is  written  on 
every  heart  that  beats  In  gratitude  for  the 
services  he  gave.  He  reeds  no  pompous 
memorial  tcj  commemorate  his  life.  He 
needs  no  monument,  save  the  eternal  and 
indestructible  substance  of  his  own  greatne.ss 
to  commend  him  to  the  consideration  of  all 
coming  ages.  His  name  will  live  and  his 
fame  will  reach  to  the  remotest  times  In 
which  civilized  man  shall  dwell  upon  the 
earth. 

Someone  has  said  that — 

•'They  are  the  truly  great  who,  as  the 
centuries    slowly    pass,    aie    found    by    each 


succeeding  race  near  to  the  heart  of  human 
love.  " 

Centuries  may  come  and  go.  empires  may 
flourish  and  pass  away,  republics  may  rl.'.e 
and  fall,  but  the  work  of  Edi»i:n  will  endure 

When  the  monuments  to  lesser  men  shall 
have  perlslied  with  the  lapse  of  time,  when 
this  Republic  shall  have  run  Its  course  and 
taken  its  place  among  the  dead  nations  of  the 
past,  when  in  the  distant  lapse  of  ages  yet 
to  come  errant  wanderers  from  different  lands 
shall  stand  before  the  crumbling  columns  of 
this  Capitol  and  look  down  acro.'^s  the  ruins 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  name  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison  will  remain,  unacarred  by 
the  wreck  of  ages  and  undlmmed  by  the  floods 
cf  lime       (Applause  | 


Foot]  Production  and  Distribution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  Robert  A.  Hud- 
son, president  of  the  Hudson-Duncan 
Co..  the  largest  operator  in  food  supplies 
in  the  Oregon  section  of  the  country,  re- 
garding food  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Anally  Wash- 
ington L";  giving  food  production  and  diftrl- 
biitlon  attention.     Two  points  arise; 

First  Do  they  realize  the  amount  cf  food 
required  and  what  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce same? 

Second    Has  the  program  started  too  late? 

Experiences  of  the  last  World  ^War  seem  to 
be  the  partial  fundamentals  of  past  perform- 
ance taken  into  consideration  in  formulating 
policies  for  the  pros<>cuticn  of  this  war.  The 
food  program   does  not  parallel 

In  a  previous  article  entitled  "Food  Will 
Win  the  War"  .t  was  pointed  out  that  In  the 
last  war  the  entire  Mediterranean  Sea  area 
was  in  full  food  production.  The  East  Indies 
and  all  Asia  were  in  production,  the  Baltic 
Sea  partially,  and  the  North  Sea  completely, 
as  w<ll  as  all  the  producing  areas  we  have 
today.  Food  requirements  were  not  ns  larjie 
as  today,  still  food  became  scarce  and  prices 
splraled  to  levels  way  above  those  of  today. 
History  shows  that  the  closing  of  the  avenues 
to  obtain  food  supplies  caused  Germany  lo 
suirender  even  though  the  was  In  a  fairly 
gocd  position  as  far  as  mechanized  equip- 
ment and  munitions  were  concerned  There- 
fore, food  .should  win  or  lote  this  war 
eventually  ' 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  intimate  that 
mechanized  equipment  such  as  planes,  guns, 
and  ships  are  not  the  first  necessity,  but 
what  arc  they  worth  without  properly  trained 
manpower  and  munitions  and  what  are  thev 
all  worth  without  sufficient  frxxl  production' 
All  must  dovetail  on  an  equally  important 
basis. 

Our  Government  has  a  perfected  plan  to 
produce  mechanized  equipment,  and  a  posi- 
tively perfected  plan  to  secure  manpower  for 
the  Army.  Navy.  Ma-Mnes  and  Coast  Guards. 
By  labeling  certain  industries  "War  Essen- 
tial. '  thpy  partially  take  care  of  that  aitu- 
ation  V^hat-About  manpower  for  food  cul- 
tivraing,  harvesting   and  distribution? 
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Our  major  Allies  •re  proilucmg  the  bulk  rf 
the  mcchiinlzrd  equtpmeit  ihey  requirr. 
They  must  have  food,  ihrrefortv  lend-lease 
riH|UtremiMH«  will  be  larKer  tl.^n  Inst  year 
Our  S  )Ulh  American  AUlea  will  require  a  part 
of  our  p:fduciii-n  formerly  obLBii'.ed  !r;  ni 
food-pruciufin^;  iirea*  of  the  Mediterrunean 
Sea  As  we  take  over  German.  ltai;«p. .  ir 
Jnpar.nse  <  tcup.ed  tenUoriea,  we  muM  feed 
the  civilian  population;  therefore  still  more 
food  Will  be  required  RUht  here  the  old 
proWeni  aiiM-.s  History  ^hliW8  that  unrest 
Rid  revolt  tn  the  hcjme  front  is  caused  by 
the  lakitiR  away  of  fix-d  and  home  supplies 
mnde  necessary  by  the  rcquiremtnts  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  conquered  territory. 
Victci;  vj»  ,irmi«'s  h.ivr  often  l>een  obliged  to 
relrt'.i'  .i.d  nive  up  ci  ncjUeretl  teirutory  to 
reduce  requirements  for  food  and  .supplies 
in  order  to  pacify  the  home  front  and  there- 
fore, have  ullimateiy  faced  defeat  This  all 
aeems  unnecessary  in  a  ccuntry  such  as  ours. 
and  the  order  properly  handled  Is  Dot  too 
large 

If  a  definite  plan  la  necessary  to  produce 
mech.;nized  ecjUipment.  planes,  ship.'*,  etc  . 
and  if  a  definite  and  not  a  voluntary  plitu 
l.s  necessary  to  secure  mimpcwer  f(  r  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marines,  and  Coa.st  Guard.^. 
why  l«n  t  It  necessaiy  U)  have  a  poauive 
plan  to  take  cure  of  the  other  importar.t 
partner,  maupower  for  the  proper  cultivur- 
Ing.  hnrvestlug.  and  distribution  of  food  to 
inf'ur?   ."sufUclent   supplies'' 

Newspapers  carry  iirt'.cles  that  1.000  000 
men  must  be  leleastd  fr.-m  the  armed  foices 
for  fiHKt  production  Thl.s  scein.s  uniicce.^- 
sary.  and  ai'yhow,  to  comply  with  reKUlulU>ns 
to  releiiAe  thei^e  men.  would  not  miike  liiem 
available  until  harvesting  time  which  would 
be  t«H)  liiie.  The  tulllvatin^  of  larn^  and 
«>rcharcis  must  be  cli.'tic  now  The  voluntary 
8y^tem  is  certainly  not  satisfactory  and  not 
dependable  Last  season's  operations  proved 
that  this  system  was  responsible  for  short- 
ening uur  pri  Uiicllon  in  the  N.iithwest  at 
least  ao  percent,  and  remenib«T  right  here 
that  at  least  80  percent  of  regular  farm  labor 
wa."*  on  the  farms  last  season  The  bulk  of 
this  help  will  not  be  there  this  season  Thcv 
have  l)een  either  called  In  the  draft  or  have 
i.i;:eii  over  inoie  lucritive  pi  .sitions  in  de- 
fence work 

The  lollowlnR  plan  Is  sustgested  to  crento 
manpower  sofHrient  to  take  care  of  all  do- 
mestic requirement-s; 

"In    this  class   place  all   men   rejected   for 
any   reaMii   for  the  armed   forces,  also  place 
In   this  cluss  all    men    from   39   to  65   and    ail 
boys  of  the  i^'s.  16  and   17      separate  from 
these  the  various  farm  and  orcharil  oj:)eriitors. 
bu.slnes*  execvit :  vts.  supei  imendems  ol    vail- 
ous  kinds   and  departniei'.t  managers      The.se 
men   should  act   as  Instiuctor.s   not  only   for 
the  clas.s  created,  but  also  to  train  women  for 
mens  positions      Place  the  oi)eration  of  this 
clas.s  under  the  control  of  the  United  Slates 
Empli>ynient  Offices  subject  to  the  same  dnilt 
regulations  as  now  a:e  \H'i\  to  secure  man- 
pc'wr  for  the  Armv.  Navy.  M;>rines  and  Coast 
Guards       In    other     words,     if     workers     are 
needed   for    war   indu.stries  or   for    producing, 
cultivating,  or  harvesting  crops,  or  for  work 
on  dairies,  farms,  or  cattle  ranches,  the  s>ame 
draft   regulatlt.n.s  vi.sed   for   military  purposes 
should  prevail       This    would   mean   that  eac!i 
community  In  the  United  States  would  fur- 
nish Its  quota  rega: dies.-'  i>f  whore  the  work- 
ers were  needed  and  would  eliminate  a  dram 
on     any    one    locality     and     a>>ure    sufllcient 
workers     for     all     requirements       With     this 
manpower   available    to    the   Ctimmittee   for 
Food  Production  under  tlic  able  leadership  of 
Secretary    Wickard.    fiod    supplies    would    be 
developed  on  an  equal  basis  with  mechuniaetl 
equipment  " 

Thu  production  developed  would  case  con- 
siderably the  necessity  of  food  rationing  and 
would  take  profser  care  of  requirements  tor 
the  armed  forces  and  lend-lease. 


Last  sen.s<^n  we  four.d  that  boys  from  14  to 
18  were  the  most  reliable  workers  for  harvest- 
ing crops  They  might  miss  some  time  m 
school  This  can  be  made  up  and  in  later 
years  they  will  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  Ihcy 
played  an  Important  pait  m  winninr  the  war. 

Cultivating  and  harvesting  should  be  under 
thp  siip<rv;-u  a  of  the  county  ager.ts.  Otir 
agricultural  colleges,  with  a  dependable  per- 
sonnel fnmlltar  with  all  faim  and  dairy  prob- 
lems in  their  respective  States,  sliotild  be  util- 
ized in  aiding  cultivation,  etc.,  to  assure  crops 
of  proper  quality 

This  plan  rices  net  create  new  agencies,  it 
merelv  iitili/Fs  what  we  now  have  and  Is  re- 
spectfully submitted  on  one  basis  only — that 
Is.  trying  to  be  helpful 

P  S  -The  manpcwer  situation  here  Is  crit- 
ical Before  the  wiu"  the  Portland  Immediate 
trading  area  served  approximately  500.000 
people  Otir  supporting  truck  farms,  retail 
and  wholesale  stores,  rcfctatirni.ts.  aid  amuse- 
ment plac.s  were  In  line  with  the  p  pulat-t  n 

Tlie  slilpyards  alone  have  upprox'mately 
90.000  viorkers  at  this  time  and  claim  that 
this  flKure  will  ultimately  reacli  120  000 
This  does  not  mentr  n  the  re-^ulrement.s  of 
the  allied  war  Industries,  lumber  camps, 
workers  In  the  civilian  Indu.stries.  and  Uuit 
but  not  least,  the  requirements  to  prod'Kv 
our  full  share  of  the  farm  i)roducts.  reniem- 
berlii«  that  the  Nvjrlhwcst  produces  prac- 
tically oue-thlrd  of  the  food  products  re- 
quired by  the  Government  for  the  Pacific 
coust 

The  present  load  is  too  heavy;  con?.- 
quenily  It  Is  not  belns  taken  care  of  proii- 
erly.  If  an  additional  load  Is  placed  in  this 
are.H.  defense  and  other  workers  will  not 
stay  here  Icfip;  because  they  will  not  be  able 
to  secure  sufflclent  food,  amusements,  and 
home  comforts 

Draft  boards  here,  to  make  quotas,  are 
taktni;  store  managers,  wholesale  executives, 
and  farm  opcr.itors  which  Is  making  the  .sit- 
uation considerably  worse.  The  Oregoninn 
this  morning  carries  an  article  that  the 
Ka  se.--  intrrfsts  are  brinplns  In  several 
thousand  men  from  eastern  p>oint.s.  also  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  Is  sending  in 
some  manpower  for  dairy  farms  This  shows 
that  manpower  must  be  available  In  other 
parLs  of  the  United  States  UTiv  not,  then, 
to  stop  this  confusion  adopt  a  fixed  plan  such 
as    suggested    in    the    ab<ive    article 

RocrRT  .^    Hf'D.-ON. 
rresidcnt.  Hnd'^on- Duncan  Co. 


Woman  Suffrafc  Has  Made  This  Nation 
a  Better  Place  To  Live  In 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or   NOBTH  DAKCn* 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  KEf'RE.sENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1913 

Mr  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tiibute  to  a  woman  who  ha.s  made 
this  a  bettor  Nation  and  a  better  world 
to  live  in.  Susan  B.  Anthonj'.  It  was 
lier  struggle  for  equal  .suffrage  tliat  en- 
abled other  women  tu  flnaliy  bring  it 
about.  The  women  of  America  have  used 
that  right  at  !ea.st  a.s  wi.'iely  a.s  the  men. 
They  have  ti.sed  it  more  di.scnmmatin-ly 
in  favor  of  a  higher  standard  of  pubhc 
morals. 

Susan  B  Anthony  wa.s  a  crxusader.  She 
wa.s  a'lrad  of  her  time.s.  S.he  was  criti- 
cized and  opposed,  but  m  the  end  her 


ideals  triumphed  We  penerally  oppose 
that  which  i.s  new  and  then  later  realize 
that  we  were  wrong.  It  i.s  to  be  regretted 
that  those  who  bring  about  preat  re- 
forms s(  Idom  live  to  see  the  blassoms  of 
their  work  ripen  into  fruit,  yet,  after 
they  depart  their  work  lives  on. 

No  one  today  would  want  to  deny  to 
women  thi'  risht  to  vote.  Yet  it  seems 
but  like  yesterday  when  during  the  First 
World  War  Alice  Paul  was  arrested  be- 
cause she  in-sisted  upon  woman  sufTra^e. 
We  were  then  fi<^htinr'  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  and  yet  I  ."^aw  women 
being  insulted  and  beaten  in  front  of  the 
E.xecutive  Mansion  by  civilian  employees 
coming  out  of  the  Navy  and  Treasury 
Department-s.  Today  no  one  would  un- 
derstand or  tolerate  such  a  performance. 
We  have  truly  made  piOKTe^-r..  Wc  know 
that  in  the  future  the  .si;fTr;'.;;e  of  women 
will  prohibit  any  such  reenactment  or 
such  intolerance  m  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  pioneer  women  of  America  are 
just  a.s  responsible  lor  the  greatness  of 
this  Nation  as  are  the  mi  n.  They  braved 
the  storms  and  stress  of  pioneer  life. 
They  heli>ed  to  subdue  the  wilderness 
and  build  the  greatest  civilization  of  all 
times. 

The  pioneer  women  of  my  State,  North 
Dakota,  endured  the  same  burdens  and 
hardships  as  the  min.  They  wer»"  as 
truly  pioneers  as  were  the  men.  They 
helped  to  make  that  State  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  S'.iite  in  the  Nation. 
We  are  ju.stly  proud  of  their  work.  In 
North  Dakota,  women  have  equal  rights 
with  men. 

Yet  womnn's  work  is  not  finished,  and. 
like  man's  work,  never  will  be  finished. 
In  some  States  women  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  fiJl  riglits  of  men. 


Small  Vegetable  Canning  Factoriet 

REM.ARKS 
or 

HON  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF   :NDI^.v^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  February  15,  1943 

Mr.  HARNESS  nf  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  district  there  aie  prob- 
ably more  .small  veRetable  canning  fac- 
tories than  in  any  other  one  district  in 
the  United  Slates.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the 
Agriculture  Department  have  failed  to 
.':ettle  the  question  of  maximum  and  min- 
imum prices,  and  put  out  .something 
about  wage  freezinR,  so  that  these 
canning  industries  mi^ht  contract  for 
acreaKe  to  produce  peas,  tomatoes,  and 
other  veKetables  Unles^s  .somethinc  is 
done  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  the  Ai^riculture  Department  be- 
fore March  1.  many  of  these  sm;i!l 
canning  factories  will  shut  down  and 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  coming  year. 

MErriNO   OF   INDIANA    vrcETABLE   CAKHTMS 

On  February  3. 1943.  the  vegetable  can- 
ners  of  Indiana  were  assembled  in  In- 
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dianapohs  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  announced  purpose 
of  being  advised  by  Government  repre- 
sentatives as  to  the  raw  products  prices, 
support  prices,  ceiling  prices,  and  other 
governmental  regulations  which  were  to 
be  imposed  upon  them  in  this  coming 
canning  year.  The  result  of  the  meeting 
was  that  the  canners  were  given  no  in- 
formation except  that  which  they  had 
previously  read  m  the  daily  papers,  and 
they  expressed  their  reaction  to  this  fact 
and  to  other  governmental  actions  in 
the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  the  feed  processors  of  the  entire 
country  were  invited  to  come  to  Chicago  lu 
December  to  be  aJvised  of  the  requirements 
which  the  Federal  Guverninent  would  lmpo^e 
upon   them   m    1943.    and 

Whereas,  those  who  attended  said  confer- 
ence were  told  nothing  except  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Adminl.'-trfttion  was  intending  to  fix 
and  announce  ceilings  on  canned  foods  as 
soon  as  the  Dtpartment  of  Agriculture  fixed 
raw  product  co.^ts.  and  that  the  sybtem  of 
grade  labeling  which  Con^^res.*^  had  repeatedly 
refused  to  require  by  statute  wa.~  to  be  ini- 
po.'-ed    by   administrative  edict;    ar.d 

Whereas  the  f<Hid  canners  of  Indiana  were 
then  asked  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
B.ssemble  in  Indianapolis  in  January,  to  be 
told  those  things  which  they  had  txpecred  to 
learn  at  Chica^^o;   and 

Whereas,  the  Government  later  asked  that 
this  meeting  be  postponed  until  today  so  that 
the  Government  would  be  ready  to  perform 
Its  function;  a  id 

Whereas,  this  meeting  rfsulted  and  was  at- 
tended by  .learly  all  of  the  food  canners  of 
Indiana  and  by  many  from  other  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  sent  to  said 
meeting  only  persons  with  no  knowledge  of 
either  the  promised  information  or  of  the 
problems  of  the  industry,  and  who  did  noth- 
ing but  read  to  the  assembled  citizens  ex- 
ctrpts  from  press  releases  which  h.nd  been 
published  several  days  before 

Now,  therefore,  the  food  canners  here  as- 
sembled hert-by  express  to  those  re.spon-sible, 
and  to  the  public,  their  8enbe  of  complete 
disgust  with  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  treated  liy  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  which  they  pay  taxes  to  main- 
tain and  furnish  sons  to  protect;  and  fur- 
ther wish  it  to  le  known  th.it  they  have 
wasted  all  of  tne  time,  money,  gasoline,  and 
rubber  which  they  can  afford  to  devote  to 
such  uselel^s  activities;  and  want  the  public 
to  realize  thft  the  inevitable  diminution 
In  tl'.e  orocuction  of  processed  foods  which 
will  result  IS  in  no  degree  thf  fault  cf  cither 
the  growers  the  processors,  or  the  distribu- 
tors, but  <o'ely  of  those  purporting  to  act  in 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

That  if  the  canning  industry  is  to  meet 
the  1943  product!  n  goals  established  for  it. 
the  industry  must  have  In  advance  cf  plant- 
ing season  a  greater  r.ssurancc  than  has  thus 
far  been  given  tl  at  it  will  have  at  least  some 
chance  of  retaining  .ind  hiring  the  labor 
necessary  to  harvest  and  process  Us  1943  can- 
ning crops;  thai  such  assurance  must  include 
(1)  opportunity  to  increase  wage  rates  to 
levels  comparable  to  tiiose  t>eing  offered  can- 
nery workers  by  other  industries  nnd  (2) 
opportunity  to  obtain  indefinite  deferment 
of  military  service  for  the  most  essential  su- 
pervisory employfts  m  canneries;  and  that 
.such  assurance  should  properly  be  given  by 
extending  tc  cannery  worker^  the  same  treat- 
ment as  that  afforded  agilcultural  workers 
inasmuch  as  the  canning  industry  i^  so  close- 
ly allied  io  agriculture  and  canning  plants 
are  generally  kcated  in  rural  or  small  urban 
communities,  such  treatment  consisting  of 
exemption  from  ihe  wage -stabilization  order 
on  wage^  and  salaries  up  U>  1200  per  month 
and  indefinite  deferment  ol  the  most  essen- 


tial employees  m  class  II-C  or  class  III-C 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act  as  amended. 

That  the  imposition  of  compulsory  grade 
labeling  of  canned  foods,  as  provided  for  in 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No  306.  Is  a  defi- 
nite deterrent  to  1943  production  of  canned 
foods  In  that  It  U  definitely  unsound  and 
unworkable  as  has  been  heretofore  repeatedly 
shown  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration; 
It  will  submit  the  industry  to  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, because  of  difference  in  grading  by 
representatives  of  different  governmental 
acenclfs;  It  will  operate  as  n  slowdown  of 
production;  it  will  require  additional  labor 
and  inspection  In  the  face  of  a  manpower 
shortage;  and  It  will  increase  costs  at  a  time 
when  all  effort  should  be  devoted  to  mini- 
mizing costs. 

That  the  canned  food  subsidy  program 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
his  pre.ss  release  dated  January  28.  1943.  Is 
unsound,  unnecessary,  and  will  definitely 
operate  to  reduce  the  production  of  canm  d 
food  in  the  coming  year  for  the  following 
rea-sons: 

1  The  canner  is  being  ptit  in  the  position  of 
taking  a  subsidy  out  of  the  public  fund.s  when 
the  subsidy  In  reality  Is  wholly  for  the  benefit 
of  other  groups. 

2  It  IS  dishonest  to  conceal  from  taxpayer 
consumers  by  such  u  subterfuge  the  real  cost 
of  the  food  they  consume. 

3  Tlie  canner  must  commit  himself  to  his 
operation  long  before  he  can  have  any  assur- 
ance that  Congress  will  authorize  the  pay- 
ment and  make  available  the  funds 

4  No  canner  should  obligate  hmiself  to  pay 
any  grower  a  firm  price  lor  raw  products 
higher  than  he  paid  in  1942.  plus  such  sub- 
sidy as  he  may  receive,  as  and  when  received, 
unles.s  Congress  has  previously  provided  for 
such  subsidy. 

Tlie  Indiana  vegetable  canners  a.ssembled 
in  meeting  at  Indianapolis.  Ind  ,  on  the  3rd 
day  of  February  1943,  at  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Government,  hereby  express  their 
belief  that  no  price  celling  or  Government 
fixed  price  on  any  canned  food  Is  Just  or  fair 
which  denies  to  the  canner  thereof  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  his  fair  costs  and  a  reason- 
able profit  as"  provided  by  the  Constitution; 
and  they  insist  that  they  are  entitled  to  know 
Just  what  such  ceilings  are  to  be  before  they 
decide  upon  their  plans  of  operation  for  1943. 

That  the  first  of  March  is  the  latest  date 
to  which  the  contracting  for  raw  material 
can  be  delayed  without  serious  danger  to 
maximum  production;  and  that,  maximum 
production  cannot  be  expected  unless  by  that 
time  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have: 

1  Determined  and  announced  the  mini- 
mum price  for  each  kind,  variety,  and  grade 
of  raw  product  and  all  applicable  limitations 
on  prices  of  seed,  plants,  stipplies,  and  serv- 
ices furnished  to  growers. 

2  Determined  and  announced  fair  maxi- 
mum prices  at  which  the  canners  are  to  be 
permitted  to  sell  each  kind.  type,  grade,  and 
size  of  each  product  or  have  announced  a 
formula  by  which  the  same  can  be  definitely 
computed 

3  Modified  the  present  wage-free/ing  order 
so  as  to  give  canners  the  same  liberty  to  make 
unrestricted  wage  variations  as  is  given  to  the 
growers  of   his  raw  products. 

4  Ended  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Admlnis'ratlon  in  seizing  and  de- 
stroying tomato  prcducts  containing  high 
nutritive  value  and  In  no  sense  injurious  to 
the  consumer. 

5  E>eflnitely  abandoned  the  intent  to  im- 
pose any  mandatory  system  of  grade  labeling 
on  f(xxl  packed  in  1943 

6  Definitely  abandoned  any  plan  to  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  pay  a  subsidy  to  canners. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  vegetable  canners  here  assembled  that 
the  longer  the  governmental  agencies  delay 
in  taking  each  of  the  steps  above  Indicated 
the  more  serious  the  reaults  will  be. 


Wby  Another  ComaittecT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  February  15.  a942 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
request  granted  by  the  House,  I  submit 
a  brief  editorial  from  the  Washington 
News  in  the  issue  of  February  13.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

WHY     ANOTHEll    COMMrmCf" 

Where  is  all  the  steam  coming  from  In  the 
big  drive  to  create  a  new  committee  on 
aviation  in  Congress'' 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  Congress, 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  Its  operations 
so  cumbersome,  is  that  it  has  loo  many 
committees 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  a  committee 
on  aviation  than  there  is  for  a  committee 
on  radio,  or  a  committee  on  motor  bus.ses.  cr 
a  committee  on  motortrucks,  or  a  commit- 
tee on  railroads.  Aviation  is  Just  one  means 
of  transportation.  All  transportation  prob- 
lems can  t>e  better  handled  through  one  com- 
mittee, and  such  a  committee  now  aheady 
exists— the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 


Crop  and  Feed  Loans 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or   COIORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  talk 
and  considerable  discussion  is  going  on 
in  this  Nation  of  ours  today  as  to 
whether  we  have  a  Republic  with  its 
three  departments  of  government — legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive — function- 
ing properly,  the  constitutional  way,  or 
whether  the  legislative  department  has 
been  completely  bypassed  and  we  are 
now  under  a  government  directed  by 
edicts  or  executive  regulations.  It  is  only 
one  step  from  bypassing  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  Congress  to  the  by- 
passing of  all  our  usual  business  activities 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I  received 
the  following  circular  letter  sent  out  to 
the  farmers  in  my  d'strict.  sohciting 
loans  for  the  production  of  farm  crop-^, 
bypassing  the  local  banking  institutions. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  this 
circular  and  two  letters  from  bankeio 
protesting  the  solicitation  of  loans  from 
our  farmers  by  representatives  of  the 
Production  Credit  Association: 

CKOP  AND  rtXD  LOANS 

Loans  are  now  available  to  farmers  for  the 
purchase  of  machinery  repairs,  feed  for  live- 
stock, the  production  of  feed  for  livestock, 
seed,  fuel  and  oil.  fertilizer,  irrigation  watei. 
and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  produc- 
tion of  crops 

All  loans  mature  in  the  fall  of  IMS  and 
draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percenl. 
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All  fanners  who  arc  In  reed  of  funds  to 
•nAble  tln-m  to  increase  their  production  In 
the  foctl  for  freedom  program  or  because 
of  hall  or  any  other  reaaon  should  contact 
the  county  agents  ofBce.  field  supervisor, 
enierKtncy  crip  and  feed  loan  office,  and  they 
wtU  be  glad  to  dlacuss  these  types  of  loans 
with  farmers  or  anyone  else  interested  m 
agricultural  credit. 


Ur 


Piarr   National    Bank. 
Julr!fburg,  Colo,  January  20.  1943. 
E   H   GoucH. 
Depulv    ComptTollrr.     OlTicr    of    Comp- 
troller  of   the  Currency. 

Wa»h\ngtnn.  D  C 
Dear  Mr  Oougm  In  our  locality  we  are 
experifnclnn  coii.sicl»Table  competition  from 
the  Production  Credit  Associntlons  Tliey 
are  oflerlnK  money  to  our  farinT.s  and  feeders 
at  rate."*  of  interest  m  ich  lower  than  we  can 
accrpt.   and    still    maintain    this    bank. 

Liiht  year  on  ».'S<»  CXjO  capital,  our  total  tax 
bill  WHS  »..me  lift.OOO  The  Prf)clvictkm  CYedit 
Associations  pay  no  income  taxes  and  they 
pay  no  general  tax  They  do  not  contribute 
to  the  schools,  churches,  lodges,  and  other 
••sential  organizations  for  our  mode  of 
UvlnR. 

We  iinder.stoort  when  the  law  wa.s  enacted 
for  Production  Crfdit  .^.':soclat^ons  that  thiv 
were  to  take  ov.-r  whenever  private  funds 
were  tint  avftU.tble  In  this  di.strlct  there 
are  aniple  funds  for  all  responsible  txirrnweis 
In  our  banks  and  we  think  that  a  curb  must 
b*"  set  upcin  these  Pnxluctlon  Credit  A.^socta- 
tl'in^  or  our  biin!;ii)k?  ."lystem  insofar  as  a 
country  national  bank  Is  concerned.  Is  likely 
to  fall 

At  the  present  t!me  we  have  one-fifth  f>f 
our  deposits  Invested  In  Government  bonds 
drawliii;  2  percent  or  less  and  we  have  on  •- 
fifth  of  our  deposits  invested  In  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  drawing  1'.,  per- 
cent and  we  have  about  one-fifth  of  our  de- 
posits In  farmer  and  businessmen  loans 
To  loae  the  farmer  loans  would  remove  our 
profit  entirely  irom  the  bank 

We  h;tve  l>'en  serving  on  St-Iectlve  Serv- 
ice b.>ar(l8,  victory  fund  committees,  and 
various  other  Government  organizations  and 
we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  our  Govern- 
nients    protection    In    our    buslne.ss. 

Can  you  assist  us  any  in  our  section  in 
curbing  the  active  soliclUtlon  by  Production 
Credit  Associations  amonj;  our  farmer  cus- 
tomers'' 

Yours  very  truly, 

W   R    McKtnstst.  President. 


Thi  Colorado  Savings  &  Trust  Co  . 

La  Junta.  Coin  .  February   10.   1943. 
Reprtsentatlve  Wnj.iAM  S    Hhl. 

Houte  OTir--  Buildirg.  Wc^fitngton.  D  C. 
Dtub  Sir  I  am  advised  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ha.s  requested  the  Gov- 
trnnient  to  ni?ai!i  r«'.;:»tRte  the  R<'t;lon:il  Ar- 
rtcultural  Credit  Corp  ration  (the  R  A  C  C  ) 
for  the  piirposf'  of  advnncjnjr  funds  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchmen,  under  the  pulse  of  m- 
crea.'^lng  production  In  the  food  for  freedom 
prcHTram 

As  a  banker.  I  think  this  Is  entirely  un- 
necessary as  the  bankers  themselves  are  am- 
ply able  and  willing  tc  take  care  of  wctrthy 
borrowers  and.  In  addition,  the  Gtuernment 
has  in  operation  the  entire  res<->urces  of  the 
Production  Credit  A.^sociatlon  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administrat ic^n  Tlie  bat  ks  are 
heavy  taxpayers  and  contributors  to  all  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  it  is  decidedly  unfair 
to  inject  tax-free  competition  Into  the  pic- 
ture When  the  banks  themselves  are  already 
doing  such  a  good  Job 

I  know  that  you  are  Interested  In  this  mat- 
ter and  for  that  reason  I  am  giving  you  thla 
Information 

Very  truly  yours 

E  O   WoooBRiDCF    Vice  P'-csident. 


Civil  AyiatioD  and  the   Post-War  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  I^A.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasing 
public  interest  in  the  place  of  civil  avi- 
ation under  the  American  flaj?  in  the 
post-war  world  is  an  onun  uf  good  for 
AmeiKii  s  future. 

ConKiess  and  the  country  may  well  give 
constructive  attention  to  our  civil  avia- 
tion resources — a  nation?,!  asset  which, 
properly  fo.'^tered  and  developed.  ha5  al- 
ready proved  its  value,  and  which,  in 
days  to  come,  should  be  increased  many- 
fold. 

Since  1&38  the  civil  aviatum  of  this 
country  his  been,  and  is  today,  the  best 
in  the  world.  Whatever  standard  of 
mea.surement  may  be  used.  America's 
civil  aviation  is  the  stronj^'est.  most  ex- 
tensive, safest,  and  most  developed  that 
the  world  knows.  It  should  be  our  firm 
policy  to  m.ake  sure  we  will  always  kvvp 
the  outstanding  position  we  have  today. 

INTERNATIONAL    AVIATION 

Recently  public  interest  has  been 
focused  on  the  E>olicies  which  should  be 
pursued  for  America's  civil  aviation  in 
i^s  inlernauonal  iistjects  alter  the  pres- 
ent war  IS  over.  It  i.s  hoped  this  dis- 
cussion may  continue  on  more  construc- 
tive lines.  In  con.siderint,'  our  interna- 
tional a\iation  pioblems  let  us  not  for- 
get that  we  live  in  a  very  practical  world 
With  very  practical  neighbors. 

One  basic  fact  to  be  reco^jViized  is  that 
the  rmht  of  air  navik'ation  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  other  nations,  like  that  of  navi- 
gation over  cur  own  country  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  con.sent  of  the  Rovernment 
of  the  country  aflected.  This  is  our  rule; 
it  is  the  rule  of  our  world  neighbors. 
There  is  no  practical  pra';{>ect  of  its 
clmniie. 

Such  rights  of  air  navi.i,'ation  in  other 
countries  must  be  acquired  by  negotia- 
tion of  the  carriers  or  by  international 
a;^reements  between  the  nations  aflected. 

National  neiiotiations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  rights  must  be  secured 
through  net;otiations  by  the  executive 
department.  That  is  an  executive  and 
not  a  lei;i.<lati\'e  function.  Tlic  attempt 
of  legislative  groups  to  perform  that 
function  would  only  lead  to  conlu.'^ion 
and  disappointment. 

Our  expansion  of  aviation  for  war  pur- 
poses has  nooessanly  been  much  in  dis- 
regard of  costs. 

The  extension  of  international  avia- 
tion by  other  countries  prior  to  the  war 
were  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  gov- 
ernmental ownership  or  subsidization. 

The  practical  fact  is  that  the  advance- 
ment of  American-flag  aviation  to 
friendly  nations  of  the  world  was  ac- 
complished by  the  fact  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  provided  a  rule 
Of  compensation  by  our  Government  to 
our  air  earners  in  an  amount  which. 


with  other  revenues,  was  sufllcient  to 
maintain  the  service.  That  simple  rule 
of  comyK'nsation  made  pass:ble  the  great 
expansion  of  the  international  civil  avi- 
ation by  our  craft  within  the  last  5  years. 
What  I  have  said  does  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  legislation  alone  cannot  accom- 
plish the  advancement  tha*  Is  required. 
B»nter  designs,  better  construction,  re- 
duction of  manufacturing  and  cperatini? 
costs,  and  the  reduction  of  f'lel  cost  by 
tran.smitting  to  the  motor  a  higher  per- 
centage of  fuel  power  than  now  obtain- 
able. 

The  finest  hope  for  international  avia- 
tion will  be  when  we  restore  to  civiliza- 
tion the  nt:ht  to  live  and  let  live.  A  just 
place  for  American  aviation,  a  place  In 
air  'ransportatior  relative  to  America's 
importance  in  the  wor  d.  is  what  we 
should  claim  for  the  future  of  aviation. 
The  post-war  conditions  will  have 
muny  problems  of  readjustment  of  which 
aviation  is  one. 

We  should  not  be  confu.sed  as  to  the 
problems  of  aviation.    The  problems  of 
design  and  construction  are  those  of  the 
mechanic  and   the  manufacturer      Tlie 
problems  of  operation  and  navigation  are 
those  of  the  operator  and  technicians. 
The  problems  of  management  are  those 
of  the  businessman.    The  establi.'hment 
of  IcKislative  policies  is  the  problem  of 
Congress.     The  execution  of  those  poli- 
cies are  the  problem.^  of  tlie  administra- 
tive and  executive  departments  of  the 
Government.     Problems  of  promotion,  of 
research,  of  experiment,  control  of  air- 
ports and  navij^ation  facilities,  and  like 
matters,  are.  too.  probletns  within  gov- 
ernmental policies.     It  is  for  Congress  to 
define  these  policies  of  air  navigation  and 
operation  and  safety,  and  it   is  for  the 
experts,  mecharucs,  and  technicians  un- 
der the  administiative  heads  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
The  direction  of  our  future   interna- 
tional cour.se  in  civil  aviation  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  inteiTiational  trea- 
ties and  agreements  which  are  yet  to  be 
negotiated.    Those  negotiations  must  be 
conducted  with  a  cold  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  ever  since  1919  every  na- 
tion has  asserted  and  maintained  exclu- 
sive  sovereignty   in   its   own   air   space. 
Our  own  Nation  has  done  so;  England. 
Russia,  and  all  the  others  have  done  so," 
uniformly. 

This  fact  is  of  tremendous  importance. 
However  glibly  we  may  talk  of  the  Arc- 
tic reirions  as  being  the  center  of  a  great 
international  air  traffic  in  the  future,  we 
cannot  ignore  Russia's  ownership'  of 
nearly  half  of  those  regions  and  Russia's 
sovereignty  in  the  air  .<:pace.  Russia's 
concern  to  protect  that  sovereignty  is 
demon.stratcd  by  the  fact  that  even  to- 
day, with  her  great  need  for  supplies 
from  other  countries,  she  insists  upon 
picking  up  such  .supplies  in  her  own  air- 
planes beyond  her  borders.  England. 
too.  owns  areas  thrnuphout  the  world 
Which  give  her  a  strate^-ic  position  In  the 
air  lane^.  We  would  be  fooh.sh  to  forget 
the  fact  that  the  relationship  between 
England's  interna  aonal  commerce  and 
her  domestic  commerce  is  almost  the  le- 
verse  of  our  own.  Our  international 
trade  is  but  a  relatively  small  fraction 


of  our  total  trade;  in  the  case  of  England 
the  relationship  is  almost  exactly  re- 
versed. We  can  readily  expect  England 
will  seek  to  restore  the  trade  on  which 
lier  future  is  so  dependent.  We  likewise 
must  seek  the  welfare  of  uie  Nation. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
with  general  formulas  or  catch-words 
or  fictitious  issu?s;  and  let  us  not  fall 
victims  to  the  assumption  that  we  have 
but  to  pass  a  law.  express  our  own  will, 
and  thereby  accomplish  our  aims.  By 
all  means  let  us  not  hamper  our  inter- 
national negotiators  by  boastful  declara- 
tions which  create  resentment  and  dis- 
trust and  build  up  against  us  handi- 
caps to  our  advancement  into  the  future. 

On  January  11  of  this  year.  H.  R. 
■i012  was  introduced  in  the  House  to 
carry  forward  the  national  policy  re- 
specting civil  aviation  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938.  and  to  add  further  imp>ortant  pro- 
visions to  that  act  looking  to  the  sound 
growth  and  development  of  civil  aero- 
nautics. On  February  13  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  lavorably  reported  this  bill. 

This  bill  proposes  certain  common- 
sense,  practical  steps  to  further  advance 
and  continue  th:  tremendous  develop- 
ments in  civil  aviation  which  have  oc- 
curred by  virtue  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938. 

H.    R.     1012 

With  appreciation  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  situation,  th?  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  reported  this  bill  which  has 
two  main  pui  poses.  In  the  first  place, 
it  provides  certain  tools  to  be  used,  if 
need  be.  in  effectuating  our  international 
policies;  in  the  .second  place,  it  adds  cer- 
tain provisions  to  existing  Uw  which  will 
further  strengthen  our  domestic  civil 
aviation. 

Tlie  bill  pi'oposes  that  we  reaffirm  and 
make  even  more  explicit  the  national 
policy  adopted  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
continue  to  build  up  our  air  transport 
s'stem  as  our  merchant  marine  of  the 
air.  It  provides  further  for  appropria- 
tions to  be  administered  directly  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  where  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  that  policy,  without 
relying  wholly  upon  compensation  for 
carrying  the  mail.  It  strengthens  our 
existing  laws  to  assure  that  our  own  car- 
rier system  will  at  all  times  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  loyal  American  citizens.  It 
makes  no  modification  in  our  power  to 
determine  what  air  tran.sportaiion  will 
be  conducted  to  or  for  this  country  by 
aircraft  of  other  nations.  Thus  fortified 
and  fortified  further  by  the  exi.mng  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938.  those  who  will  represent  America 
at  the  international  council  tables  should 
be  able  to  i-epresent  her  well. 

Moreover,  the  bill  makes  special  provi- 
sion for  an  extensive  study  of  post-war 
civil  aviation  problems  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  order  that  all  data  on 
this  subject  may  be  gathered  by  an  ex- 
pert agency  and  rep>orted  to  the  Congress 
with  plans  for  the  sound  and  swift  de- 
velopment of  our  air  commerce.  This 
important  provision  of  the  bill  contem- 
plates that  Congress  will  be  given  a  full 
statement  of  the  facts  as  early  as  possible  l 


in  order  that  it  may  have  the  best  possi- 
ble information  upon  which  to  act  when 
the  time  comes.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  extending  the  regulatory  and  devel- 
opmental provisions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  so  that  all  our  air  commerce 
within  this  Nation  may  be  fostered  upon 
a  sound  basis,  on  fair  terms,  and  without 
destructive  interstate  barriers. 

The  bill  provides  further  for  regulation 
of  contract  carriers  by  air.  which  are  not 
today  subject  to  economic  regulation,  thus 
rounding  out  the  statutory  powers  for 
dealing  with  economic  problems  of  com- 
mercial aviation.  Moreover,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  very  impwrtant  provision  for  a 
Nation-wide  program  looking  to  the  regu- 
lation and  removal  of  hazards  to  air  navi- 
gation on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  airports, 
thus  assuring  for  both  military  and  civil 
•eronautics  a  necessary  protection  against 
unreasonable  obstructions. 

In  addition,  and  of  importance  both 
to  our  domestic  and  to  our  international 
aviation  in  the  future,  the  bill  grants 
important  powers  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  looking  to  continued  interest  by 
that  Beard  in  the  subject  of  aviation  in- 
surance and  reinsurance,  and  calling  for 
a  special  report  on  the  subject  of  reinsur- 
ance, which  is  a  matter  that  may  vitally 
affect  our  national  interest  in  the  future. 

These  and  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
are  practical  steps  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  carefully  considered  for  years, 
both  by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  and  the  aviation  industry. 
Without  being  visionary  and  impractical, 
but  with  hard-headed  appreciation  of 
realities,  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  is  proposing 
in  this  bill  definite  steps  toward  further 
strengthening  and  developing  our  civil 
aviation. 

Measured  by  abiUty.  breadth  of  vision, 
practical  and  long  experience  in  military 
and  civil  aviation  and  business  manage- 
ment of  air  navigation,  no  man  in  Amer- 
ica is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  aviation 
problems  than  Col.  Edgar  S.  Gorrell, 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Colonel  Gorrell  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  dis- 
cussed these  problems  at  length.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  drafted  by  this  committee,  he  said 
that  act  had  "stood  the  test  of  experience 
and  has  proved  its  suitability  under  cir- 
cumstances which  never  could  have  been 
anticipated  when  it  was  drafted."  He 
described  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
House  by  saying  "that  it  is  a  flit  running 
mate  to  your  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938." 


More  About  Silver 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15,  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the    discussion    of    the    Celler-Wolcott  i 


amendment  to  the  Treasury -PostofBce 
appropriation  bill  on  February  5.  consid- 
erable was  said  in  criticism  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Acts  of  June  19.  1934.  and  July 
6,  1939.  These  act.  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  silver,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, until  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  shall 
reach  1  to  3  or  until  the  price  reaches 
SI. 29  per  ounce,  and  in  the  later  act  for 
the  minting  of  silver  dollars  from  domes- 
tic silver  to  the  extent  of  55  percent  of 
the  silver  received  and  Die  retention 
of  45  percent  as  for  a  seigniorage  charge. 
thus  fixing  the  price  of  domestic  silver 
at  71.11  cents  per  ounce.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  Trcastiry  has  accumulated 
about  100.000  tons  of  silver  by  the  opera- 
tion  of  ihese  acts  of  which  £.5  percent  or 
55.000  tons  are  either  in  the  form  of 
minted  dollars  or  are  held  as  security 
for  a  like  amount  in  silver  certificates, 
and  45  percent  or  45.000  tons  are  "free 
silver. ■•  so-called,  and  await  the  day  when 
the  parity  spoken  of  is  attained,  I  do  not 
concede  that  eith.T  the  demands  of  war 
industry  or  nonwar  industry  or  any  claim 
of  subsidy  to  the  silver  industry  war- 
rants the  abandonment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

My  purpose  In  these  remarks  is  to 
analyze  the  functions  and  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  great  store  of  silver 
bullion  accumulated  and  held  and  to  be 
increased  and  held,  under  existing  law, 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  release  and 
dissipate  into  the  channels  of  trade.  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  twenty -two  and  a 
half  billions  of  gold  bullion  now  under- 
ground at  Fort  Knox.  Ky.,  because,  thus 
far  at  least,  no  one  has  proposed  to  ex- 
hume it  and  expose  it  to  the  processes  of 
undignified  decay. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  discussion  in 
this  House  is  premature.  The  amend- 
ments referred  to  do  not  pretend  to  re- 
peal the  acts  of  1934  and  1939.  They 
seem  designed  merely  to  place  this  body 
in  the  position  of  giving  a  foretaste  of  a 
feeling,  which  is  assumed  to  exist,  inimi- 
cal to  those  acts.  They  seem  to  be  merely 
"gestures."  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  the 
whip  for  the  intimidation  of  those  who 
represent  not  alone  the  great  industry 
that  takes  natural  wealth  from  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc,  without  robbing  any  man,  but 
who  represent  that  larger  body  of  citi- 
zenry that  puts  its  trust  not  alone  in  God 
but  in  the  constantly  precious  money 
metals  with  which  that  same  God  has 
blessed  mankind.  Nevertheless,  whether 
gesture  or  no,  there  is  a  challenge  in 
ilie.se  proceedings,  recognized  and  well 
repelled  'uy  the  distinguished  and  able 
f'entlcman  from  Idaho  iMr.  White  1  in 
the  debate  of  February  5.  1943. 

The  motto  of  the  State  of  Nevada  is 
"All  for  Our  Country  "  and  from  the  day 
it  was  adopted  to  the  present  day,  it 
has  been  no  idle  sentiment.  When 
Nevada  was  admitted  as  the  thirty  sixth 
State  In  the  Union,  there  were  but  two 
other  States.  California  and  Oregon,  in 
all  the  great  expanse  from  Kansas  to 
the  Pacific.  Nevada  sent  1.200  soldiers 
to  the  Civil  War  out  Ci  15.000  voters.  She 
sent  6.322  out  of  a  population  of  84.000 
to  World  War  No.  1  and  she  is  keeping  up 
the  good  record  in  the  present  war.  be- 
ing credited  at  or  near  the  top  in  Navy 
enlistments.     In     the    period    1861-65 
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Nevada  poured  more  thnn  $100,000,000 
In  Silver  Into  the  grneial  wraith  of  the 
North  to  prt'StTve  the  credit  of  he  Nation 
and  hpr  conttnu-d  pniduction  served 
lar^' ly  to  hasten  the  day  a  dtcade  later 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
and  the  re'^stablishment  in  the  courts  of 
United  States  currency  as  le^al  tender. 
A  few  y.  ars  aRo  when  copper  was  bring- 
^  mg  in  the  neighborhood  uf  12  cents  a 
"~  pound,  the  byproduct  silver  in  that  cop- 
per was  "velvtL"  to  the  exten'  of  1  cent 
per  pound  and  silver  then  ranged  in  the 
open  market  between  36  and  42  cents 
per  ounce.  At  the  present  time.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  were  It  not  for  this  by- 
prodUL't  silver,  found  -so  friquently  with 
the  baser  metals,  a.s  contrasted  Witii  lis 
pure  form,  the  production  of  the  com- 
mercial, .strateeic  war  metals  would  lat? 
so  noticeably  as  to  present  a  serious  Im- 
pediment to  the  war  eflort. 

I  may  say  that  as  between  the  fullest 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  what  mri- 
dental    advantage   of   a   pecuniary   sort 
that  might  accrue  from  the  hoarding  of 
Mlver  unused  in  th<'  Treasury,  the  peo- 
ple of  Nevada  and  of  all  the  5ilver-pro- 
ducmg   btates   of   the  West   would    not 
hesitate    one    instant.     Presented    with 
the  prof>er  occasion,  they   v.ould  gladly 
approve  11:0  taking  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment   for    war   purposes   of   the   entire 
stock    of    silver    now    at    hind    or    to    be 
produced  for  redemption  or  other  pur- 
pose  at   any   price   determined   by   the 
Government  to  he  fair  and  within  its 
ability    to    afford.     And    thi.-;    goes    not 
alone   for   the  so-ealled    free  silver   but 
even  for  the  reiiemption  silver  that  now 
gives  a  silver  plating   to  the  silver  cer- 
tificates and  other  currency,  takmc  them 
out  of  the  category  of  "flat  money."     I 
say  this  despite  the  prosptv-t  involved  of 
adding  to  the  stock  of  currency  based 
on  governmental  credit  alone  or  barked 
only  by  securities  of  busine,s.s — commer- 
cial paper  and  the  like,  coupled  or  un- 
coupled  with   tlie  credit  of   the  Nation. 
II  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  have 
nothing  but  paper  money  or  rng  money 
In    line   with   most   of   the   rest    of   the 
world— depending    for    our    primacy    in 
the  markets  of  the  world  on  a  favorable 
btUanof  of  trade,  and  at  the  same  time 
liicur  the  horrors  of  p:  intmc-pn-ss  in- 
flaUon  at  hom»> — well,  the  pt^iple  of  Ne- 
vada can  stand  that  too.  If  it  be  the  well- 
considered    and    conscious    will    of    the 
t)eopIf>. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  yet  to  find 
that  the  emergency  I  have  referred  to 
nt)W  exists.     All  the  demands  of  the  war 
Industry  can  be  met  from  the  stock  of 
"free"   silver   now    accumulated    in    the 
Treasury.    Ever  since  last  May  there  has 
been  a  stock  of  approximately  45.000  tons 
of  "free"  silver  available  and  made  avail- 
able  for  the  uses  of   the  war  industry 
conditioned  on  a  po^t-war  return  of  a 
like  quantity,  and  yet,  according  to  the 
latest   reports   available,   there   still   re- 
main 23.000  ton^  unused   and   uncalled 
for.     Silver  ha.s  been  coming  into  tliis 
country  at  the  rate  of  108.000.000  ounces 
annually.     The  domestic   production  is 
at>out  60.000.000  ounces  annually  and  it 
is  not  rusinR.     There  is  a  law  requiring 
tlie  Treasury  to  purcha-'e  domestically 
p.oduccd  silver  and  pay  for  it  at  the  rate 


of  7111  cents  per  ounce  when  and  as 
oITered,  but  there  is  no  law  preventing 
any  person  or  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  buying  it,  nor  is  there  any 
law  to  prevent  such  persons  or  aeencies 
from  buying  imported  silver  in  the  open 
market  for  outright  and  absolute  owner- 
ship and  consumption. 

B:;t  it  is  claimed  that  the  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  domestic  silver  con- 
.stitutes  an  outrageous  expense  on  the 
Government  and  an  outrageous  subsidy 
to  the  silver  producer^.  Every  time  the 
Government  buys  such  silver  it  pays  the 
producer  $71  II  per  100  ounces  in  silver 
certificates,  practically  at  the  cost  of 
running  tiie  printmK  pre.vses.  and  mint- 
ing the  bullion,  if  and  when  called  on  to 
redeem  the  paper.  In  other  words.  55 
ounces  out  of  each  100  ounces  are  coined 
into  silver  dollars  and  the  remainder  or 
45  ounces  are  held  by  Ihe  Government 
as  a  free  gift  from  the  miner. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  who  will  read 
.section  4  of  the  Domestic  S:lver  Pur- 
chase Act  will  contend  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  out  1  penny  in  buying  domestic 
silver  at  71.11  cents  per  ounce,  or  will 
deny  that  the  Government  profits  by 
the  transaction  to  the  extent  of  45  per- 
cent of  the  silver  purchased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
genj  ral  knowledge  that  there  are  pend- 
ing several  bills  on  the  subject  now  under 
discu-ssion.  and  that  tlie  ofTer  has  been 
made  that  ordinarily  would  have  taken 
care  of  these  Jewelers,  silversmiths,  etc.. 
en^aued  in  tiie  con.suniptive  u.->e  of  silver 
by  a-ssunng  to  them  the  opportunity  of 
purchasmu  any  silver  offered  for  sale  not 
exceedint,'  iiO.OOO  000  ounces  per  annum. 
This  would,  to  be  sure,  invohe  a  market 
price  of  71  11  cents  per  ounce  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  private 
individual  engaged  in  accu.stomed  peace- 
time pursuits  would  expect,  ur  be  entitled 
to  expect,  to  obtain  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Government  any  ccmm(xtity  for 
le.s.s  tluin  the  Government  paid  for  it. 
This  IS  all  the  more  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  siher,  like  gold.  po.sse.sscs  many 
of  the  attributes  of  immortality.  To  be 
sure  it  "tarnishes";  but  a  little  elbow 
grea.se  is  good  for  that  But  I  concrae 
that  the  silversmiths— who  are  often 
found  to  Ix?  disguised  money-changers  in 
the  temple — do  protest  too  much.  They 
remind  m.e  of  the  silversm.iths  of  St. 
Paul's  day  who,  when  they  feared  that 
Piiul's  missionary  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Christianity  might  interfere  with  their 
monopoly  as  purveyors  of  silver  statue.s 
of  the  goddess  Diana,  hooted  down  Paul 
on  the  rostrum,  crying  "Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Epheslans." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  repeat,  the  p«^ople  of 
my  S'ate  and  of  the  minini;  industry 
generally  are  williivT  to  surrender  every 
advantage  they  may  have  for  the  defen.se 
of  our  common  country.  "Millions  for 
defense;  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Tliey 
are  willing  to  be  shown  the  light  if  there 
is  light,  but  'f  there  are  money  changers 
in  the  temple,  if  there  are  manipulators 
of  the  current  coin  and  currency  of  the 
land — not  to  speik  of  international  ex- 
change— then  It  is  h-.gh  tmie  that  the 
country  should  know  it.  For  practically 
all  the  histoiy  of  our  Government  there 
have  been  by  law  371 '^  grains  of  pure 


'   silver  In  a  silver  dollar.    Nominally,  and 
at  least  so  far  as  the  coinarre  laws  could 
I   govern,  silver  has  be^n  worth  over  that 
'   period  $1  29  per  ounce.      The  alloy  m  a 
;   .silver  dollar  ha.s  b<'en  slightly  changed  at 
,   various  times,  but  I  am  rta'ing  history. 
j    A  half  century  ago  John  P.  Jones,  a  Sen- 
I  ator  from  Nevada,  stood  in  the  Senate 
for  4  days  without  substantial  interrup- 
tion and  for  a  week  in  all,  to  discuss  the 
remonetizaiion    of    silver — opposing    the 
repeal  of  the  purcha.se  clause  that  was  in 
the  act  of   \69^.     At   that   time  it    v,as 
stated  by  Senator  Cockrell,  of  Missouri, 
that  Senator  John   Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
was  practically  the  only  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  understood  the  full  s-frnifi- 
cance  of  the  pending  bill— H.  R.  1.  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  first  se-^sion:  See  Con- 
CRESsioNAL   RECORD,   volume   25.   part    3, 
Appendix,  page  235:  also  606  et  seq. 

Silver  is  a  money  metal,  not  a  mere 
commodity.  She  is  a  full  sister,  not  a 
stepsister  of  gold.  At  a  time  wlicn  we  in 
the  United  States,  in  common  with  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  were  looking 
alx-iut  for  some  refuge  from  inflatit-n,  for 
srme  money  that  is  hard  and  incor- 
ruptible. havin<:  at  Icist  some  intrinsic 
and  traditional  worth,  and  having  had 
through  the  ages  the  confidence  of 
learned  and  unlearned  alike  so  that  it  is 
accepted  as  value  by  weight  with  or 
Without  the  stamp,  v,e  should  view  with 
su•^picion  any  step  that  may  lead  to  the 
further  chaos  of  currencies — the  further 
degradation  of  what  we  know  as  tlie  royal 
metal.s. 

It  may  be  that  my  con.^ervatism  i.s  ill- 
advi.sed.  It  may  be  that  my  doubts  and 
apprehensions  are  unwarranted  and  ex- 
aggerated, but  let  us  at  least  approaci 
tills  problem  directly  and  not  in  a  col- 
lateral way  through  the  embarrassment 
of  an  executive  agency  and  arm  of  gov- 
ernment m  tlie  arimmiJtration  and  en- 
forcement of  two  well-considered  acts  of 
the  Congress  standmct  on  tlie  books  of 
the  written  law.  If  we  are  to  repeal  the.se 
acts,  let  us  set  out  to  do  so  rather  than 
beset  a  rider  wlio  is  having  all  he  can  do 
to  run  down  the  blind  horse  of  war  now 
trampling  alike  on  the  graves  of  the  dead 
and  the  hearts  of  the  living. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or   MI.'^'.rirRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  f REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Monday.  February  IS,  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m.y  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  release  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment: 

Treasury  offlcert  entrusted  with  keeping 
out  of  Ajcis  hiiiids  strategic  mattnala.  lufur- 
matlcn.  and  Gr.aiicial  a.id  property  a.'feLs. 
demonstraud  fffectlvrnei.3  of  wartime  con- 
trols with  hundreds  of  Investigations,  pn^re- 
cutloas.  seizures,  and  arrefets  during  Angel- 
icas first  year  at  war. 


BHmer  L  Irey.  Chief  Coordinator  of  En- 
forcement, reported  to  Secretary  Morgenthau 
the  oonvlctlon  of  a  Japanese  national  in  a 
•500.000  concealment  of  asscte  case,  success- 
ful prosecution  of  two  Japanese  for  a  plot 
to  deliver  huge  iteel  oil-storage  tanks  to  the 
Nipponese  army,  and  the  sentencing  of  a 
naturalized  American  of  Oerman  origin  In  a 
Relch-lnspired  plot  to  each  in  this  country 
gems  looted  from  the  occupied  Lowlands. 

These  were  but  three  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant cases  Investigated  during  the  1942 
calendar  ye.ar.  The  Bureau  of  Customs,  car- 
rying out  the  directives  of  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  conduct«l  the  major  part  of 
Investigative  work  at  ports  and  borders.  The 
Foreign  Funds  Control,  newest  of  the  T-eas- 
ury  agencies,  was  concerned  primarily  with 
super\-l5lon  of  funds  and  other  assets  of  Axis 
nationals  and  nationals  of  occupied  or  con- 
trolled countries  that  Lave  been  frozen  by 
Executive  order 

However,  under  the  Treasury's  policy  of 
unified  direction  of  its  enforcement  work, 
agents  of  the  Secret  Service.  Intelligence 
Unit,  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit  frequently  participated  in  these  In- 
quiries. 

The  funds  concealment  case  brought  a  9- 
year  penitentiary  sentence  to  Kenjl  Ikl  a 
Japanese  national.  In  Federal  court  at 
Seattle 

Iki  pleaded  guilty  to  an  Indictment  charg- 
ing him  with  failure  to  report  to  United 
States  Treasury  officials  $515,000  of  Imperial 
Japanese  Government  and  Japanese  utility 
bonds,  and  $15,000  In  United  States  currency 
In  his  posse.ssion.  He  drew  a  $5,000  fine  In 
addition  to  the  prison  term,  and  concurrent 
5-year  and  2-year  sentences  on  related 
Counts. 

Custom?  and  foreign-funds  control  agents 
developed  the  ca.se  and  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  Ikl's  violation  was 
deliberate. 

Another  Investigation  of  Japanese  intrigue 
by  Treasury  agencies  in  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  brought  convic- 
tion of  Charles  T.  Takahaskl  and  Edward  Y. 
Ozuma  for  a  conspiracy  to  ship  the  Japanese 
Army  3  new  80.000-barrel  oU  storage  tanks. 
They  attempted  to  obtain  export  licenses 
by  the  ruse  of  setting  up  a  dummy  corpora- 
tion In  China,  which  ostensibly  was  to  re- 
ceive the  tanks.  This  conspiracy  originated 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  but  the  Investigation, 
continued  Into  1942.  culminated  In  convic- 
tions In  Federal  courts  at  Seattle 

The  evidence  produced  by  customs  and 
foreign  funds  officers  pointed  to  possible 
Income-tax  evabion,  and  the  Intelligence 
Unit   was  called   Into  the  case 

Conviction  of  Werner  von  Clemm.  natu- 
ralized citizen  of  German  origin,  a  cousin  of 
the  wife  cf  Joachim  von  Rlbbentrop.  German 
Foreign  Minister,  was  one  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional cases  of  the  year.  The  New  York  gem 
dealer  was  sentenced  to  2  years  In  prison  and 
fined  $10,000  on  charges  that  be  conspired 
With  the  German  military  command  to  help 
dispose  of  gems  seized  in  the  Invasion  of  the 
Low  Countries  through  sale  *n  the  New  York 
market. 

The  case  Involved  concealment  of  origin  of 
the  gems  at  a  lime  when  the  United  States 
and  Germany  were  at  peace,  but  during 
which  the  occupied  countries  came  under  the 
•freezing"  order  of  the  President. 

T.  H.  Ball,  chief  of  the  Investigative  staff, 
reported  that  foreign  funds  made  some  2.500 
inquiries  during  the  year. 

Japanese  enterprises  on  the  west  coast, 
most  of  which  w(  re  closed  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  rt-celved  major  attention  early  in 
the  year.  Substantial  amounts  of  concealed 
assets  were  discovered  and  blocked  The 
figency  participated  In  the  wholesale  evacu- 
atirn  of  the  Japanese  from  strategic  areas. 
Bu*i:  eta  establishments  operating  under 
lurtign   funds  control   licensea  were   closely 
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aupervlsed,  and  many  Investigations  were 
made  Into  possible  "fronts"  for  enemy  con- 
cerns, and  Into  domestic  and  international 
transactions  coming  under  the  freezing  order. 

Extension  of  the  Import  control  to  Ameri- 
can currency  opened  a  new  field  of  activity. 

Control  of  the  exportation  of  all  commodi- 
ties under  orders  of  the  Board  of  Koonomlc 
Warfare  placed  upon  customs  officers  under 
CommlBsioner  W.  R.  Johnson,  the  physical 
control  and  examination  of  such  shipments 
out  of  the  country,  whether  by  vessel,  air- 
craft, railroad,  truck,  automobile,  or  on  the 
persons  of  travelers.  The  Customs  Service 
also  had  the  responsibility  for  enforcement 
at  the  ports  and  borders  of  foreign  funds  con- 
trol regulation  of  foreign  exchange  and  cur- 
rency as  applied  to  persona  and  things  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  United  States. 

Censorship  of  aU  forms  of  International 
communications  except  those  In  the  regular 
course  of  the  malls  contained  a  customs  re- 
sponsibility. Communications  control  groups, 
with  Interpreters,  were  set  up  at  all  principal 
seaports  and  border  points. 

At  airport*  of  entry  and  at  seaports,  cus- 
toms officers,  acting  for  the  State  Department, 
prevented  the  departure  of  American  citizens 
without  valid  passports.  Searches  of  vessels, 
vehicles,  cargo,  baggage,  and  p)ersons  entering 
or  leaving  the  United  States  were  of  necessity 
far  more  strict  than  during  the  neutrality 
period 

At  seaports,  customs  men  cooperated  with 
and  assisted  the  Navy  Department,  through 
the  Coast  Guard,  In  protection  of  water-front 
facilities  against  sabotage  and  flre  hazards, 
working  In  conjunction  with  local  authorities. 

Smuggling  of  merchandise.  Including  nar- 
cotic drugs,  decreased  to  some  extent,  due  to 
shipping  problems  incident  to  the  war. 
Seizures  totaled  5,264,  a  decrease  of  3,636  from 
the  preceding  year.  Liquor  smuggling  seiz- 
ures were  2,936.  a  slight  decrease. 

But  It  was  in  the  field  of  export  control  and 
other  war  meastires  that  the  customs  agents 
were  busiest. 

Platinum  apparently  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  Items  most  sorely  needed  by  the  Axis. 
Numerous  attempts  to  smuggle  this  vital 
metal  out  of  the  country  appeared  directly 
or  Indirectly  linked  to  enemy  agents. 

Customs  and  forelgn-funds-control  officers, 
coofwrating  with  United  States  Secret  Service 
agents  and  the  Canadian  Royal  Mounted  Po- 
lice continued  to  plug  channels  through 
which  gold,  high-graded,  from  Canadian 
mines  has  trickled  across  the  Ixirder.  In  one 
conspiracy  case,  five  persons  were  convicted  in 
United  States  coxirt  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  five 
others  In  Dominion  courts  at  Toronto.  Three 
persons  were  Indicted  at  Buffalo  in  a  second 
similar    case,    &nd    a    third    investigation 

trapped  persons  at  Detroit,  New  York  City, 
and  Buffalo, 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALiroKinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  birthday  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  probably  as  good  an 
American  In  his  own  field  as  this  cotmtry 
has  ever  produced. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  work  of 
Edison  which  Is  not  recognized  as  widely 
or  appreciated  as  much  as  his  work  in 


the  field  of  science.  Edison  possessed  a 
clear  vision  of  how  absolutely  unneces- 
sary it  is  for  the  money  of  the  Nation  to 
be  tied  to  public  or  private  debt.  On  the 
occasion  of  an  interview  which  he  gave 
at  Muscle  Shoals  when  the  (treat  dam 
at  that  place  was  being  considered  for 
construction  he  gave  a  classic  interview 
on  this  particular  subject,  pointing  out 
that  the  validity  of  the  money  of  the 
people  depends  always  on  their  produc- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  taxing  power  of 
their  Nation  rather  than  on  any  other 
thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  a  portion  of  that  statement  by 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  EdLson  on  that  occasion 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  with  my 
remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  VooaHisl? 

There  wa.«!  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  In  the 
New  York  Times  for  December  6.  IWl, 
there  wa.*;  reported  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Edison.  The  Times  article  which  follows 
should  be  carefully  read  by  every 
thoughtful  American,  especially  tho.se 
who  have  so  sincerely  adinired  the  great 
work  of  Thomas  A  Edison: 

Mr.  Edison  reiterated  his  belief,  expressed 
yesterday,  that  It  was  a  good  plan  and  that  if 
once  the  currency  method  Is  tried  In  raising 
money  for  public  Improvements,  the  country 
will  never  go  back  to  the  bond  method. 

"Make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I'm  not  ad- 
vocating any  changes  in  banks  and  banking," 
said  Mr.  Edison.  "Banks  are  a  mighty  good 
thing.  They  are  essential  to  the  comzncrce 
Of  the  country.  It  is  ths  money  broker,  the 
money  profiteer,  ths  private  banker,  that  I 
oppose  They  gain  their  power  through  a 
fictitious  and  false  value  given  to  gold." 

"Gold  is  a  relic  of  Julltis  Ceasar  and  Intsrsst 
is  an  invention  of  Satan."  Mr.  Bdlaon  eon- 
tmued.  "Gold  is  intrinsically  of  leaa  utliity 
than  moat  metals.  The  probable  reason  why 
It  Is  retained  as  the  basis  of  money  is  that  It 
Is  easy  to  control.  And  it  is  the  control  of 
money  that  constitutes  the  money  question. 
It  is  the  control  of  money  that  is  the  root  of 
all  evil." 

"How  can  this  system  be  Improved  or 
changed?"  Mr.  Edison  was  asked. 

"It  can  come  about  in  several  way*  One 
way  would  be  to  produce  so  much  gold  that 
its  psychological  hold  would  be  broken.  If 
we  all  had  mines  in  our  back  yards  or  if 
synthetic  gold  could  be  made  and  sold  for 
lb  cents  a  pound  you  wotild  soon  see  gold  dis- 
appear as  the  basis  for  money.  And  we  are 
nearing  Just  that;  only  a  few  days  ago  a 
scientist  developed  that  lead,  one  of  the 
basic  metals,  and  heretofore  an  element  by 
itself,  la  actually  a  compound.  We  do  not 
know  how  near  we  are  from  finding  that  gold, 
too,  is  a  compound.  All  the  wealth  in  the 
world,  according  to  our  present  standards, 
may  be  rendered  worthless  by  the  discovery 
that  gold  can  be  made  synthetically. 

"In  that  case  people  could  no  longer  have 
confidence  in  It.  Money  ought  to  be  plenti- 
ful and  gold  is  not  plentiful  It  would  be 
plentiful  if  It  were  mined  in  as  large  quan- 
tities as  It  could  be,  but  an  artificial  scarcity 
is  maintained  by  those  who  use  gold  to 
monopolize  money. 

"That  is  one  way  to  do  It — make  it  so 
plentiful  that  It  drowns  Its  fictitious  value 
and  drowns  the  superstitions  of  the  people 
along  with  It  " 

woTTLD  roacrr  aboct  cold 

"Then  there  is  another  way  -the  method 
my  friend  Ford  proposed  the  other  day.    Us 
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proposes  Just  to  go  along  and  forget  abnit 
gold.  He  says  that  the  GoTernment  can 
finance  Muscle  Shoals  without  applying  to  the 
money  brokers  for  permlssJon,  and  I  think  he 
is  absolutely  right  about  it 

"Of  course,  as  long  as  the  world  Is  on  the 
gold  basis,  we  shall  have  to  recognize  It  as  an 
element  in  international  trade,  but  It  Is  not 
necwiary  for  c<  mmerce  within  nur  own 
border*.  In  Internul  business  v.e  can  forget 
It.  And  we  do  forget  It.  If  everybody  In  the 
United  States  suddenly  demanded  gold  for 
their  money,  there  would  rot  be  enough 
gold 

"Gold  and  money  are  separate  things,  you 
fee.  Gold  is  the  trick  mechanism  by  which 
you  can  control  money. 

■'Gold  is  not  money  until  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  put  their 
stamp  on  It  It  is  not  the  gold  that  makes 
the  dollar  It  is  the  dollar  that  makes  the 
gold  Take  the  dollar  out  of  the  gold,  and 
leave  it  merely  yellow  metal,  and  It  sinks  in 
value.  Gold  is  established  by  !aw.  Just  hs 
silver  WHS.  and  gold  could  be  disestablished, 
d^-nionerized  by  law.  Jii»t  as  silver  wa.<t  When 
Silver  was  demonetized  the  former  w-called 
dollsr  became  worth  about  50  cents." 

■  But  would  not  Mr  Kord  .s  sURgestlon  that 
Muiicle  Shoals  ne  financed  by  a  currency 
Issue  raise  some  objection.'  '  Mi  Edt.son  was 
asked 

Certainly  There  is  a  complete  set  of 
mtalcadtng  sloxuns  kept  on  hand  for  such 
siich  outbreaks  of  common  sense  among  the 
people  Th»  people  are  'o  Ignorant  of  what 
they  thtnk  are  the  Intricacies  of  the  money 
system  that  they  are  ea.sily  impressed  by  b:g 
words  There  woukl  be  now  shrieks  of  flat 
money'  and  p.ipor  niunty  and  gieonbuck- 
l/m"  and  all  the  re.st  of  It- the  same  old 
cries  with  which  the  people  have  been 
shouted  down   from  the  beginning 

"But  maybe  y^e  have  passed  beyond  the 
time  when  the  ttiousrhtful  '2  percent— you 
know.  I  tfatluT  from  my  questionnaire  that 
only  i  percent  of  the  j:e<iple  think. "  and  Mr 
EdiMin  smiled  broadly 

Maybe  they  can  t  .shout  down  American 
thinkers  any  longer.  The  only  dynamite  that 
works  In  this  country  Is  the  dynamite  ot  a 
sound  Idea  I  think  we  are  Rettinn  a  siiur.d 
Idea  on  the  money  cpieution  Thf  p.eople  have 
«n  m-'tuict  whirh  tells  them  th  it  something 
Is  wrong,  and  thnt  the  wrong  somehow  cen- 
ters 111  nionev  They  htive  iUi  Insf.nct.  also, 
which  tells  them  when  a  proposal  is  made 
In  their  interest-is  or  aguinitt  ihcm. 

BA!-~ED  liN'   S«;II     AND    INEKCT 

"Now,  as  to  pajH^r  money,  .so-<rtliPd.  every- 
one knows  th.it  p'-.per  money  is  the  money  of 
tivih^td  peopU-  The  hi^jher  yovi  go  in  clvUl- 
cnticn  the  Icis  aciunl  money  you  see  It  la 
all  bills  and  checks  What  are  bills  and 
checks'  Mere  promises  and  orders.  What 
are  they  based  on?  Principally  on  two 
sources-  human  energy  and  the  protUictlve 
earth  Humanitv  and  the  soil— they  are  the 
onlv  real  bas:s  of  money 

"Don  t  allow  them  to  ctinfuse  you  With  the    ) 
cry   of    paper    money       The   danger   of    paper 
mi''ney  is  precisely  the  danger  of  gold — if  you 
g?t  too  much  it  Is  no  gocd     They  say  we  havo 
all   the  gold   of   the  world   now      Well,   whit 
gocxi  does  It  do  lis?     When  AnKrioa  getj  all 
the    chips    In    a    game    the    ^'ame    stops.      We 
would  be  better  i  ff  if  we  had  less  gold      In- 
deed, we  are  trving  to  get   rid  of  our  gold  to 
start   someihiiic  gouiK      But    the   trade   nia- 
chine    Is    at    present     Jammed        Too    much 
paper  money  operates  the  same  way      There 
is   Just   one    rule    for   money    and    that    Is   to 
have  enough  to  carry  all  the  legitimate  trade    I 
that    Is    waiting    to   mo\-e       Tcx)    little   or    too    | 
much   are    both    b.vd      But   enough    to   move    ' 
trnc.';-.  enough    to  prevent   stagnation  on   the 
one  hand   aiid  not  moiigh   to  permit  j-p;'cu-    i 
la  til  II  on  the  other  hand    is  the  proper  ratio  " 
"Then  you  see  no  rttfTorenre  between  cur- 
rency  and   Government   bondi?  '   M:     Edt:>cu 
wa.>  asked. 


"Yes,  there  Is  a  d:frerence.  but  It  Is  neither 
the  likene.ss  nor  the  difference  that  will  de- 
termine the  matter;  the  attack  will  be  di- 
rected agai!i.st  thinking  of  bonds  at>d  cur- 
rency together  and  comparing  them.  If 
people  ever  get  to  thinking  of  bonds  and  bills 
at  the  same  time,  the  game  Is  up 

"Now,  here  l.t  Ford  prnjiosing  to  finance 
Mu.scle  Shoals  by  an  l.-^sue  of  currei-.cy  Very 
well,  lot  us  suppose  for  a  momt  iit  that  Cnn- 
gress  follows  liis  pn  posal  Personnllv.  I 
don't  think  Congress  has  imjiglnation  enough 
to  do  It,  but  let  us  suppose  that  it  does  The 
required  sum  Is  authorized  -say  $30.000  000 
Tlie  bills  are  l.'sued  directly  by  the  Ocvern- 
ment.  as  all  money  ought  to  be  When  the 
workmen  pre  paid  ofl  they  receive  these 
United  States  bills  When  the  material  is 
b<iught  it  Is  paid  in  these  United  States  bills. 
Except  that  perhaps  the  bills  may  have  the 
engraving  of  a  water  dam  Instead  cf  a  rai'.- 
rr  ad  train  and  a  ship  us  some  of  the  Federal 
Reeerve  note-  have  Th.ev  will  be  the  same  as 
any  other  currency  put  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment; that  is.  they  will  be  money  They  will 
be  based  on  the  public  weiil'h  already  In 
Muscle  Shoals,  and  their  circulation  will  In- 
crease that  public  wealth,  not  only  the  public 
money   but   the   public   wealth — real    wealth. 

"When  these  bills  have  answered  the  pur- 
p<je«  of  building  and  completing  Mu^x-le 
Shoals.  th?y  will  be  retired  by  the  cariun'^'s 

of  the  power  dam  That  Is,  the  people  of 
the  United  St.itcs  will  hnve  all  that  they  put 
into  Muscle  Shoals  and  all  that  they  can  take 
out  for  centuries — the  endless  wealth-mak- 
ing water  power  of  that  great  Tennessee 
River — with  no  tax  and  no  Increase  of  the 
national  debt  " 

"But  .suppose  Congress  does  not  see  this, 
what  then'' "  Mr   Edison  was  asked 

"Well  Congress  must  fall  back  on  the  oid 
way  of  doing  business  It  must  authorize  sn 
Issue  of  bonds  That  Is,  It  must  go  out  to 
the  money  bickers  and  borrow  enough  of 
our  own  national  currency  to  complete  great 
national  resources,  and  we  then  must  pay 
Interest  to  the  money  brokers  for  the  us?  of 
cur  own  money  ' 

OLD    WAY    ADDS   TO    PUBLIC   DEBT 

"That  Ls  to  say.  under  the  old  way  any  time 
we  wii-h  to  add  to  the  national  wealth  we 
are   ci  impelled    to  add    to    the   national   debt. 

"Now.  that  is  what  Henry  ford  wants  to 
prevent  He  thinks  it  Is  siup.d.  and  so  t*o 
I  that  for  the  loan  of  $'30  000  000  of  their 
own  money  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  crmpelled  to  pay  $66.000  000 — that 
Is  what  It  amoimts  to.  with  interest  Peo- 
ple who  will  not  turn  a  shovelful  of  dirt  nor 
contribute  a  pound  of  material  will  collect 
more  money  from  the  United  States  than  will 
the  p»'op!f  who  supply  the  material  and  do 
the  work  Th.it  Is  the  terrible  thing  about 
Interest  In  all  ovir  ^:reat  t)oi:d  Issues  the 
interest  Is  always  greater  than  the  prtnctp.il. 
.All  of  the  kzreat  public  works  cost  mere  than 
twice  the  actual  cost,  on  that  account.  Un- 
der the  present  system  of  doing  business  we 
simply  add  120  to  150  poicent  to  the  stated 
cost 

"But  here  is  the  point:  If  our  nation  can 
i.ssue  a  dollar  bond  it  can  <ssue  a  dollar  bill. 
The  element  that  makes  the  bond  good  makes 
the  bill  good,  also  The  difference  between 
the  bond  and  the  bill  is  that  the  bond  lets 
the  money  brokers  collect  twice  the  amount 
of  the  bond  and  un  additlonrtl  20  percent, 
whereas  the  currency  pays  nobt>dy  hut  those 
who  directly  contribute  to  Muscle  Shoals  in 
some   u.'-eful    way 

If  fhe  Oovernment  i.ssues  bonds  it  simply 
induces  the  money  brokers  todiaw  $30,000  000 
out  of  the  rther  channels  of  trade  and  turn 
It  Into  Muscle  Ehcals;  If  the  Government 
issues  i-i;rrency.  it  provides  Itself  with  enough 
money  to  mcretuse  the  national  wealth  at 
Muscle  Shoals  without  disturbing  the  bu.-i- 
ness  of  the  rest  of  the  cruritry  And  in  r!n. 
Ing  thts  It  lncrea.ses  its  Income  without  add- 
ing a  penny  to  its  debt. 


"It  Is  absurd  to  say  that  our  rountry  cnn 
Issue  $30  000,000  In  bonds  and  not  t30.0C0.0OO 
In  currency  B<jth  are  promises  to  pay;  but 
one  promise  fattens  the  u.surer.  and  the  other 
helps  the  people  If  the  currency  Issued 
by  the  Government  were  no  good,  then  the 
bonds  issued  W(  uld  be  i.o  good  either  It 
is  a  terrible  situation  when  the  Government, 
to  Increase  the  national  wealth,  must  go 
Into  debt  and  submit  to  .ulnous  intereft 
charges  at  the  hands  of  men  who  control  the 
fictitious  values  of  gold 

"Look  at  It  another  way.  If  the  Govern- 
ment l.-s.ies  bonds  the  brokers  will  sell  tliem. 
The  b..)!  cis  will  be  negotiable;  they  w.ll  bo 
con.Mdered  as  giJt-cdged  paper.  Way'?  Be- 
cause the  Government  is  'ochlnd  then,  but; 
who  l.s  Ijehind  the  Goverrmcnf  The  people. 
Therefoie,  It  is  the  people  •»'ho  con.stltute 
the  basis  of  Government  credit  Why  then 
cannot  the  people  have  the  benefit  of  their 
own  gllt-edged  credit  by  receiving  noiilnter- 
est-bearing  currency  on  Muscle  Shoa;s.  In- 
stead of  the  bankers  receiving  the  benefit  ut 
the  peoples  credit  In  interest-bearing 
bond£?" 

•  ATS   PtOPLE   MfST  PAT    A>}YWAT 

"The  people  must  pay  anyway;  why  should 
they  be  compelled  to  pay  twice,  as  the  bor.d 
system  compels  them  to  paj  .'  he  people  of 
the  United  States  always  accept  their  Gov- 
ernment s  currency  If  the  United  State* 
Government  will  cdopt  this  p>oiicy  of  increas- 
ing Its  national  •  ealth  without  contrlb  tin:; 
to  the  Interest  collector— for  the  wliole  na- 
tional deot  is  made  up  cf  Interest  charges- 
then  you  will  see  an  era  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity In  this  country  such  as  could  never 
have  come  otherwise  ' 

"Are  you  fining  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
outlining  this  proposed  pcUcy?"  Mr  Edisca 
was  asked 

I  am  Just  expressing  my  opinion  as  a 
citi7en  "  he  replied  "Fords  Idea  Is  flawless. 
They  won't  like  It.  They  will  fight  It  but  the 
pe<  pie  of  tliij  country  ought  to  take  it  up 
and  think  about  It  I  believe  It  points  the 
way  to  many  reforms  and  achievements  whlcli 
cannot  come  under  the  old  system." 


Civil  Aviation  Speech 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF   I!  1  INOI3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  appeal  to  the  di.stinpuished 
members  of  the  R'ale.s  Committee  for  ear- 
\y  and  favorable  action  on  tie  proposed 
new  standina  committee  on  civil  aviation. 
This  subject  ha.s  been  discu.ssed  on  the 
floor  on  several  occa.siun.s;  but,  con.sid- 
erin?  the  importance  of  aviation  to  the 
future  of  our  country,  it  cannot  be  dit.- 
ciissed  too  often. 

DunntJ  my  6  year^■  previous  service  a.s 
a  Member  of  this  body  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  a.<jiiEned  to  the  Committee  on 
N;ival  Affalr.•^.  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  tlie  gentleman  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Vinson!.  As  the  record  will  show, 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  I  repeat- 
edly emphasized  the  importance  of  air- 
craft as  an  instrument  of  national  de- 
fense. And.  as  the  record  v^ill  also  .show, 
I  spoke  on  thi.>  floor  on  .'-♦'veral  (xxa- 
sions  for  the  increa.^ed  development  of 
aircraft  as  an  arm  of  our  dcfenio.     It 
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^'111  be  recalled  that  at  that  time,  before 
this  global  war  had, broken  out,  there 
was  rather  heated  debate  over  the  abil- 
ity of  a  great  battleship  to  survive  an 
attack  from  the  air.  The  lessonsjol  this 
war  have  vindicated  those  who  argued  in 
favor  of  air  power. 

I  mention  this  simply  to  Indicate  my 
personal  interest  in  aviation.  I  believed 
then  and  believe  even  more  so  today  that 
aviation  Is  the  industry  of  the  future. 
As  it  has  shown  Itself  to  be  a  military 
force,  capable  of  great  destruction,  in 
the  post-war  years  it  will  show  itself  to 
be  an  economic -social  force,  capable  of 
contributing  to  our  national  greatness 
and  human  progress.  If  our  coimtry  is 
to  assimie  the  leadership  In  commercial 
aviation  following  the  war.  we  mtist 
begin  now  to  prepare  ourselves. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  the  dls- 
tlngtiished  chairman  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  have  both  expressed 
themselves  rather  strongly  in  opposition 
to  establishment  of  the  proposed  new 
committee  on  aviation.  That  they  take 
the  position  they  do  is  quite  understand- 
able. But  it  is  not  prop>osed  that  naval 
aviation  and  military  aviation  be  placed 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  new  standing 
committee  on  aviation.  Whatever  fears 
they  may  have  in  this  respect  are  with- 
out foimdatlon.  It  is  simply  proposed 
that  the  new  committee  devote  Itself  to 
the  regulation  and  development  of  com- 
mercial or  civil  aviation- 
It  has  been  said  In  opposition  to  the 
proposal  that  we  have  too  many  com- 
mittees without  creating  a  new  one.  that 
Congress  should  streamline  Its  organiza- 
tion. This  argtiment  was  used  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
I  wonder  what  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen would  say  if  it  should  be  sug- 
gested that  we  unite  their  two  committees 
Into  a  single  committee  on  national  de- 
fense. If  the  argument  they  advanced 
Is  valid,  such  a  suggestion  for  stream- 
lining is  valid. 

I  venture  to  say,  with  due  respect  to 
the  distinguished  chairman,  that  if  a 
committee  on  national  defense  should  be 
.seriously  advocated  to  take  the  place  of 
the  present  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
and  that  on  Military  Affairs,  it  would  be 
immediately  contended  that  no  one  com- 
mittee could  po.«;sibly  handle  properly  the 
multitude  of  matters  each  of  these  two 
committees  must  itself  handle.  It  would 
be  said  that  Army  matters,  involving 
personnel  and  organization,  the  Air 
Corps,  the  Infantry,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  the  Cavalry,  and  a  host  of  other 
items,  necessarily  require  a  specialized 
knowledge.  And  likewise  with  naval 
matters. 

With  such  an  argument  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  agree.  It  requires  several  years' 
active  and  diligent  service  on  either  one 
of  these  committees  for  any  member  to 
gain  such  specialized  knowledge.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  the  longer  one  serves  on 
a  committee  the  more  useful  he  is  to  the 
committee  and  to  this  House.  The  more 
one  knows  about  a  subject  the  better 
equipped  he  is  to  solve  problems  that 
arise  In  that  particular  field  and  to  make 
a  constructive  contribution  to  it.    That 


Is  true  In  the  medical  profession;  it  Is 
true  in  the  legal  profession:  it  Is  true  in 
the  teaching  profession;  it  is  true  in  in- 
dustry, indeed,  it  is  true  in  all  phases  of 
human  endeavor.  In  private  life  or  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
w  hy  I  believe  we  should  without  further 
delay  set  up  a  committee  on  aviation, 
the  industry  of  the  futtire.  In  the  course 
of  time  members  of  this  committee,  as- 
signed solely  to  aviation  questions  and 
problems,  will  become  our  group  of  ex- 
perts, able  to  keep  abreast  with  develop- 
ments, and  able  to  recommend  that 
which  will  enable  this  country  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  air. 

If  one  would  take  the  time  to  read 
the  variotis  reports  submitted  to  the 
House  by  the  Select  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate Air  Accidents,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nichols!,  he  will  readily 
see  what  can  be  accomplished  by  hav- 
ing a  standing  committee  on  aviation. 
Permit  me  to  read  just  a  couple  para- 
graphs from  the  report  filed  by  this 
committee  on  January  7  of  this  year: 

We.  therefore,  were  not  utisfled  merely  to 
visit  the  scenes  of  air  crashes  and  to  estab- 
lish the  cause  or  causes  of  these  accidents, 
but  considered  that  the  prevention  of  simi- 
lar accidents  required  a  thorough  study  of 
every  physical  factor  and  of  all  the  human 
agencies  resp>onsible  for  the  safe  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  civil  aircraft. 

We  studied  the  adequacy  of  aircraft  now 
tised  in  alr-llne  operations,  aircraft  acces- 
aorles,  airports,  airport  lighting,  control  tow- 
ers. Government  navigation  aids,  radio  com- 
munication systems  of  the  Government,  and 
the  air  carriers,  the  organization  and  opera- 
tions of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  the  functions  of  the 
Weather  Bfireau,  the  training  and  experience 
of  pilots,  and  of  all  other  personnel  engaged 
in  work  essential  to  the  safety  of  commercial 
flights,  and  the  operations  of  the  air  car- 
riers    '     •     •. 

Your  committee  has  made  recommenda- 
tl^s  to  the  air  carriers,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, the  Weather  Bureau,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Navy  Department,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  President  on  matters  of 
vital  importance  affecting  the  safety  and  de- 
velopment of  air  operations,  and  the  economic 
welfare  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Those  three  paragraphs  in  themselves 
convey,  I  think,  the  innumerable  ramifi- 
cations, technical  details,  with  which  one 
must  become  acquainted  in  order  to  leg- 
islate wisely  in  the  field  of  aviation.  As 
stated  by  this  select  committee : 

As  a  result  of  our  study,  and  contacts,  your 
committee  has  come  into  f>ossefsion  of  a  mass 
of  aviation  data,  which  we  deem  to  be  In- 
valuable and  upon  which  we  feel  there  can 
be  built  a  constructive  aviation  program. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  placed  altogether  too 
much  reliance  on  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  It  is.  to  be  sure, 
within  the  province  of  the;  Executive  to 
recommend,  but  it  is  also  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  reject,  adopt,  or  amend  the 
recommendation  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  its  collective  judgment.  In 
order  for  Congress  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  recommendation^  it  mtist  have  its 
experts  among  its  own  membership,  and 
in  order  for  Congress  to  assume  again 


Its  rightftil  function  it  must  be  able  and 
willing  to  assume  the  Initiative  in  de- 
veloping whatever  program  it  finds  to 
be  in  the  people's  best  interests. 
As  stated  by  our  select  committee: 

It  Is  highly  Important  that  careful  prepa- 
ration be  made  for  the  great  air  commerce 
of  the  future. 

The  first  step  in  making  this  prepara- 
tion is  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
committee  on  aviation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
respectfully  urge  that  this  be  done  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  What  we 
do  in  the  present  determines  the  future. 
Preparation  today  produces  opportu- 
nities tomorrow. 


ProdnctioB  of  Food 
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Monday,  February  IS.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINaER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  Nation  were  appalled  as 
they  listened  to  the  broadcast  on  last 
Saturday  night  by  Major  General  Her- 
shey,  head  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  Manpower  Commissioner 
McNutt,  at  which  the  staggering  figures 
were  given  as  our  Army's  need  for  1943. 
The  figures  and  the  program  outlined  by 
those  two  officials  exceed  by  far  any  de- 
velopment of  our  Army  which  was  con- 
templated by  our  people.  While  the 
people  of  our  coimtry  are  in  full  accord 
with  any  program  which  is  entirely  es- 
sential for  a  speedy  and  complete  victory 
in  this  war,  yet  the  people  realize  that  a 
vast  Army,  such  as  is  proposed  by  those 
two  officials,  will  throw  production  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  factory  entirely  out 
of  gear  and  this  huge  Army,  proposed 
by  them,  may  find  itself  without  the 
necessary  food,  equipment,  and  transpor- 
tation for  its  maintenance  and  for  use  in 
reaching  the  battle  lines. 

Much  confusion  h£w  resulted  becau.se 
conflicting  statements  have  been  Issued. 
Recently  the  Manpower  Commissioner 
Issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  "our 
Army  was  being  overloaded,  and  that 
the  problem  of  feeding  and  transporting 
our  forces  was  of  prime  importance." 
Even  at  this  moment  and  before  the 
drastic  action  is  taken  which  is  now  in 
contemplation,  the  farm-labor  problem 
is  very  serious  and  acute.  Skilled  labor 
in  our  factories,  mills,  and  defen.se  plants 
has  been  subject  to  tragic  inroads.  This 
type  of  labor  in  both  fanning  and  fac- 
tory, qualified  by  experience,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  further  depletion  by  the  induction 
of  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  38  years.  How  far  will  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  the  Manpower 
Commissioner  go  in  this  mass-induction 
of  boys  and  men  into  our  armed  forces? 
We  assume  the  statements  made  at  the 
recent  broadcast  will  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  they  stated — 

Twelve  thousand  men  each  day  this  year 
Will  be  inducted  Into  the  armed  torcM  and 
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»o  able-bodied  man  betwe««n  the  agps  of  18 
and  38  years  con  be  deterred  unless  his  work 
la  essential  and  be  is  irreplaceable. 

We  arc  putting  into  uniform  7  full  dlvl- 
Btoiis  In  u  weeks  time — In  a  month.  28 
divisions. 

This  year  alone  the  number  cf  men  In- 
ducted win  approach  In  sizo  the  entire  Amer- 
ican Army  In  the  First  World  War. 

So.  Mr  Spf^aker.  we  face  this  ponder- 
ous question  at  a  time  when  our  farmers 
are  asked  to  produce  more,  yet  their  sons 
and  their  farm  help  have  either  been 
taken  into  the  military  or  naval  service 
vvhere  they  are  now  serving  their  coun- 
try, or  they  will  soon  be  inducted  into 
the  armed  forces  of  our  Nation,  leaving 
bt'hind  Iheni  an  unfinished  job  of  huge 
proporticirs.  It  is  almusl  impossible  for 
the  farmers  to  obtain  farm  machinery 
and  parts  for  rcplacmcnts  and  rt-pairs. 
and  he  is  left  with  his  farm  but  with  no 
help  to  farm  it — he  is  left  in  such  a  state 
that  increased  production  is  entirely  im- 
possible. Thf  result  will  inevitably  be 
that  farm  production  will  be  decreased 
because  of  the  lack  of  farm  help. 

Some  time  af,'o  I  spoke  on  this  very 
problem,  at  which  time  there  was  cited 
the  fact  that  many  farm  .sales  were  being 
held  in  the  farm  areas  in  this  coimtry, 
largely  caused  by  the  induction  of  the 
farm  boys  into  the  armed  forces  and  by 
the  takins  of  available  farm  laborers  into 
the  military  service.  The.se  farm  sales 
have  continued — and  they  still  con- 
tinue— without  abatement.  The  news- 
papers throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  in  farmmj;  commu- 
nities, are  carryinK  many  notices  of  farm 
sales,  and  in  many  of  those  notices  we 
find  the  following'  lanxua^e: 

Because  I  have  been  Inducted  into  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country,  I  am  compelled 
to  sell  out  and  quit  farming 

And.  in  many  of  them,  we  find  the  fol- 
Icwing  language: 

My  son  having  been  Inducted  Into  the 
Army.  I  am  forced  to  quit  furn\lug  and  am 
helling  out. 

Others  contain  this  statement: 

Becau.se  of  my  inability  to  s.  cure  farm  help 
on  my  farm  I  am  cumpelled  to  hold  thia 
sale  and  quit  tarmiiiK 

This    is    a    frightful    situation.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farm   boys  and   the  farm 
help  already   inducted   into   the   armed 
service  of  our  country  has  badly  crippled 
our  farmers   in   the   production   of   the 
neees.sary  and  essential  food  with  which 
to   feed   our  hua;e   Army    our   people   at 
home,  and  the  people  of  hungry  nations. 
If  and  when  further  inroads  are  made 
upon   the   farm-labor   problem,   as  was 
forecast  in  the  recent  broadcast,  no  one 
can  contemplate  what  the  ultimate  re- 
sult Will  be.     However,  we  do  know  that 
there  will  bo  a  great  food  shortage.    If 
our  farmers  are  to  be  left  empty  handed 
insofar  as  farm  labor  is  concerned,  we 
will  probably  have  more  hungry  people 
In  this  country  than  we  have  witnessed 
tn  the  past,  and  we  will  be  wholly  unable 
to  make  any  contribution  of  food  for  the 
hungry  people  abroad.    Let  lis  remem- 
ber— and  let  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  the  Manpower  Commission  remem- 
ber— that  food  is  essential  for  victory  In 
this  war.    Any  curtailment  in  the  pro- 


duction of  food  is  a  po.sitive  obstruction 
to  our  all-out  war  effort.  It  is  my  hope 
that  those  in  charge  of  inducting  our 
manpower  for  military  .service  will  keep 
our  civilian  army  of  food  producers,  our 
civilian  army  of  war  equipment  pro- 
ducers, and  our  army  in  the  camps  and 
at  the  battle  front  on  an  even  keel — so 
that  no  one  group  will  be  usually  dimin- 
ished and  their  production  so  limited  that 
the  result  will  be  the  destruction,  or 
partial  destruction,  of  the  effectiveness 
of  our  Army  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  tho.se  in  charge  of 
building  up  our  Army  induct  men  into  our 
military  forces  at  the  rate  of  400  000  per 
month — that  is  the  staggering  llcure  just 
given  to  the  people  by  those  m  charge — 
we  Will  face  an  appalling  situation  in  our 
factories,  mills,  and  shops.  Our  workers 
are  producing  for  war:  they  are  producing 
war  materials  and  supplies  not  only  for 
our  own  army,  but  for  our  allies  as  well. 
They  are  making  ships,  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  ammunition,  and  every  kind  and 
character  of  war  supplies.  We  are  try- 
ing to  supply  our  own  troops  with  every 
essential  thing — clothing,  shoes,  blankets, 
food,  and  with  every  implement  of  war — 
and  we  are  giving  away  food,  tanks,  guns, 
planes,  and  every  implement  and  ma- 
terial of  war  to  every  country  allied  with 
us  in  this  great  war  for  freedom.  When 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  the 
Manpower  Commissioner  reach  down  into 
the  human  pool  of  men  and  tak(>  400  000 
of  tilt  m  per  month  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  38  and  who  are  able- 
bodied — that  pool  of  men  contains  only 
22.000  000  in  ail.  which  includes  the  sick, 
the  diseased,  the  disabled,  tlie  lame,  and 
tile  blind — our  keymen  who  are  ex- 
perienced workmen  and  our  iTliable  and 
f  ducated  productive  workers  will,  in  large 
part,  fall  victims  to  this  ma.ss  seizure  of 
manpower.  What  will  be  the  net  result 
of  such  an  onslaught  upon  those  who  are 
so  splendidly  producing  cur  munitions 
and  supplies  for  war?  ♦ 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation furnished  to  the  people  at  the 
recent  broadcast,  herein  referred  to.  the 
only  ground  for  deferring  any  able- 
bodied  man  betv.een  the  age.^  of  18  and  38 
years,  in  the  future,  wiil  be  "if  his  work 
is  essential  and  he  is  irreplaceable." 

Under  that  ruling  by  those  in  charge, 
we  wonder  if  there  is  any  man  who  is 
irreplaceable?  The  master  builder  lacks 
not  craftsmen  to  take  our  places.  Men 
du' — men  become  disabled — men  reach 
the  ai;e  at  which  their  productive  genius 
is  gone — and  there  is  ever  a  craftsman 
standing  by  to  take  our  places.  There- 
fore, wh.o  can  say  that  any  man  is  irre- 
placeable? Every  man  is  subject  to  re- 
placement by  another.  Wlien  you  re- 
place men  in  time  of  war  when  the  all- 
out  efTort  of  all  is  .so  es.sential.  when 
years  of  experience  and  threat  skill  are 
demanded  and  when  speed  and  accuracy 
are  so  e.ssential.  much  will  be  lost  in  our 
productive  efTorts  if  cppable  and  skilled 
men  are  replaced  with  untried  workmen 
with  a  limited  experience.  Therefore, 
if  the  test  is  to  l>e  based  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  irreplaceability  of  a  man — 
and  that  question  will  be  determined  by 
the  local  draft  boards— it  is  a  matter  of 
great    concern    to    the    people    because 


!  the  production  of  war  materials  and  sup- 
plies may  suffer  greatly. 

It  is  chiefly  far  behind  the  lines  of  bat- 
tle and  on  the  home  f'-ont  that  we  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  arm  and  equip 
our  manpower,  to  build  up  our  air  fleets 
and  navies,  to  produce  our  food  supplies, 
and  to  as.sure  the  perpetuation  (f  our 
great  manufacturing  plants  so  tliat  a 
continuous  and  large-scale  flow  of  mu- 
nitions may  go  forward  to  our  fight in^r 
men.  It  is  essential  that  these  t>e  main- 
tained in  order  that  we  achieve  victory 
in  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  conclude.  I  am 
certain,  that  a  huge  and  over-expanded 
Army — that  the  f^tapgering  expenditure 
of  money — will  not  win  a  war.  The  army 
on  the  battlefront.  must  be  supported 
by  a  huge  army  of  men  and  women  who 
produce  the  necessary  food,  who  produce 
munitions  of  war,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  supplies — who  buy  bonds  and  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  war — and  who  are  not 
prevented  from  producing  every  essen- 
tial thing  for  war  by  having  their  ranks 
depleted  and  their  opportimity  to  pro- 
duce lessened. 

The.se  are  serious  problems.  Many 
times  I  have  expressed  my  own  lliought 
upon  this  subject  by  urging  and  pleading 
that  equity  be  observed  by  those  in  power 
and  who  control  the  expansion  of  our 
Army— leaving  an  adequate  supply  of 
manp^nvtr  upon  the  farms  and  in  the 
factories  and  mills  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary fcod  and  the  essential  munitions 
and  supplies  for  war.  Thus,  there  will 
be  no  break-down  in  any  essential  group 
in  our  country  in   time  of  war. 

We  must  win  this  war.  We  must  win 
it  both  quickly  and  decisively.  In  order 
to  accomplish  that  ultimate  goal  we  must 
not  permit  any  act  to  be  done  which  will 
weaken  any  segment  of  our  pecple  who 
are  producing  those  things  which  are 
so  .\ssential  for  victory.  We  cannot 
stand  by  and  witness  the  Induction  of  cur 
boys  into  the  military  service  and  at  the 
same  Lme  know  that  the  production  of 
food,  and  the  '  roduction  of  tanks, 
guns,  planes,  ships  and  ammunition,  will 
be  limited.  We  must  never  turn  our 
backs  upon  the  boys  who  are  serving  in 
cur  aimed  forces.  Let  us  build  our  mili- 
tary forces  for  war  and  victory  on  the 
battle  front.  Let  us  build  our  civilian 
army  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory,  so 
that  victory  may  be  a.ssured. 


Mr.  Dies'  Popularity 

EICTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATT\'ES 

Mondu'j.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 

MR     DIES'   POPl'LARrrT 

If  anyone  wonders  why  Representative  Dtr.s 
retains  his  popularity  in  the  Houie  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  the  answer  Is  in   the  new  li.st   of 
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Federal  pay  rollers  which  Mr  Dob  has  Juat 
disclosed.  On  U  are  the  naooea  of  at  least 
three  iiidlrk>x>ai.s  for  whose  salaries  the  House 
at  various  Uixtet  refused  to  make  an  appro- 
prlatioo  but  who.  neverthcle&£.  are  £tlil  on 
Federal  pay  rrll — one  at  an  liicreased  salary-. 
On  It.  also.  IS  that  Maurice  Pannclee  who  was 
Drr d  from  th  Board  of  Econom'.c  Warfare  la^t 
^nn|r  alter  the  Dies  committee  had  exposed 
htm  a«  a  fuH-flevlfted  nudist  and  whose  book 
on  tliat  aub}ect  was  declared  obscene  In  a 
District  of  Columbia  court.  He  Is  now  em- 
ploy<E-d  by  tiie  Railroad  Betlrement  Board. 

In  the  vast  assembUtge  oX  employees  In 
W«filuii<jU3ii  thebe  tblngs  would  iiave  passed 
unnoticed  but  for  Mr.  Dizs  The  Houpe— and 
a  verj-  large  part  of  the  public — appreciates 
this  tnformstlon  Mr  Dies  Is  a  constant 
padfty  ftlr>f1njt  the  Washington  bureaucracy — 
and  'he  Instances  cited  In  this  last  report 
disclose  how  cavalierly  th*  bureaucracy  Ig- 
nores the  wtfilies  of  the  House  of  ReprcseuLa- 
t'ves.  CiKS  has  been  smeared,  berated,  and 
Recused  of  Fa.srist  leanings  by  various  groups, 
particularly  those  of  left-wing  persuaslcn 
furh  as  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  won  enormous  majorities 
In  the  House  every  time  be  has  asked  for  funds 
or  authority 

The  reply  Mr  Dibs  gives  to  these  accusa- 
tions IS  another  report,  and  until  the  bureau 
l>eafls  at  Wu.&bincton  begin  to  show  a  little 
consideration  fcr  the  desire  of  the  Hourc  cf 
Representative?  to  cut  the  radical  fringe  cff 
the  Kederal  pav  roll,  we  predict  that  Mr  Dies 
will  continue  to  win  both  public  and  House 
tupport. 


The  Farmers'  Burden 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

IS  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SENTATrVKa 

Monday.  Februarg  15,  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  address  delivered  by  the 
fentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  Paci]  last 
Saturday  on  Uie  Farm  Hoar  radio  pro- 
gram. N.  a  C: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  two  of  our  domes- 
tic problems,  inflation  and  farm  production, 
there  is  a  wide  and  sincere  difference  of 
opinion  In  Washington.  Those  now  charged 
with  the  administration  of  our  laws  appear 
to  regard  cxwt  as  rf  little  oonsequencc.  and 
are  a-llllng  to  pay  sny  price  to  secure  the 
needed  production  of  a  gun.  e  sheU.  a  ship,  or 
n  plane.  But  for  food,  which  some  of  us  be- 
lieve to  be  as  Important  in  the  winning  of  the 
uar  as  guns  or  bullets,  they  seem  to  think 
that  the  way  to  control  the  cost  of  living  Is  to 
hold  down  the  pr^ce  of  farm  commodities  and 
that  the  way  to  prevent  Inflation  Is  to 
ration 

I  submit  that  the  best  way  to  control  the 
price  of  food  Is  through  abundant  production. 
When  there  is  plenty  to  eat  there  wIM  be  no 
bidding  up  of  food  prices  or  black  market-s 

I  submit  that  the  best  cure  for  food  ra- 
tioning is  ateo  abundant  production.  There 
win  be  no  need  to  ration  when  the  supply  is 
ample. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  group  In  the  Nation 
more  patriotic  or  more  ready  to  do  their  full 
part  than  the  farmers.  In  a  large  degree  Uits 
Nation  was  created  by  farmers.  They  fought 
lis  early  kiattles.  Just  as  they  are  doing  today. 
They  have  lived  a  life  of  Independence  which 
has  nutde  freedom  very  dear  to  them.    Those 


at  home  are  eager  and  anxious  to  have  a  real 
part  In  the  wtnnlng  of  the  war 

While  they  are  Intensely  patriotic  they  do 
not  like  to  see  thetr  patrlotuan  taken  ad  van - 
taf?e  of.  They  try  to  be  fair  and  they  warn  to 
be  treated  fairly.  If  the  thing  to  do  In  time 
of  war  la  to  work  for  nothing,  tl^ey  are  ready 
to  labor  tn  tbe  flelds  and  deliver  tiielr  crops 
without  charge.  But  as  long  as  their  Gcjv- 
ernment  employs  tbe  profit  mcUw  and  hi^h 
wages  Bni  high  prices  as  a  method  of  secur- 
ing production,  they  feel  they  should  at  least 
receive  the  full  cost  of  producUon  and  a  fair 
return  for  their  labor 

While  they  may  be  required  to  accept  them 
as  their  only  choice,  they  do  not  seek  rub- 
E;dles  from  Federal  funds  but  believe  they 
should  receive  their  price  In  the  market 
place  Neither  In  time  of  war  nor  peace  has 
any  consumer  tfce  right  to  ask  or  expect  to 
buy  the  farmers'  commodities  st  less  than 
the  oust  of  production  Certainly  at  this 
time  when  the  constimers  have  the  greatej^t 
purchasing  power  ever  known  In  the  history 
of  the  Nation  they  should  be  willing  to  buv 
their  food  with  their  own  funds  and  not  loo!: 
to  the  Government  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  U  r 
th'^m. 

Mr  Donald  Nelson  testified  that  in  1942 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  did  a  )ob  n;  t 
equaled  by  any  other  group.  The  farmers 
are  ready  to  do  an  even  better  Job  ;hiB  yeer 
If  they  sre  given  the  proper  cooperation.  Of 
ccurse.  the^  need  a  good  season,  but  they  ask 
only  four  things  within  the  gift  of  man. 
namely,  an  adequate  supply  of  help,  equip- 
ment. ferUUser.  and  a  fair  price  to  cover  all 
costs  of  production.  Including  all  labor  costs. 

How  can  the  farmers  keep  tbe  few  workers 
they  have  now  unles.s  they  can  p  them  a 
reasonable  wa^  in  keeptug  with  the  times? 
How  can  the  farmers  secure  the  3.500  000 
additional  workers  now  neei^d  unless  they 
can  oiler  a  wage  that  will  Induce  them  to 
come  back  to  the  farm?  And  If  they  are  not 
peimltted  to  Include  this  extra  cost  In  the 
price  of  their  commodities,  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  offer  or  pay  such  wages? 

Inflation  wtll  not  come  from  paying  farm- 
ers a  fair  price  and  therety  encouraging 
abundant  production.  If  inflation  does  come 
It  wlil  be  caused  by  the  present  policy  wh'h 
seeks  to  keep  down  /arm  prices  without  re- 
paid to  the  cost  at  production,  thereby  re- 
straining, d.scouraglng.  nd  preventing  In- 
creased production,  and.  secondly  by  paying 
people  from  S  to  20  times  as  much  as  was 
ever  paid  before  for  the  same  work,  and  by 
enormous  war  profits,  thereby  educating  the 
people  in  the  policy  of  easy  come,  easy  go. 
and  giving  them  a  purchasing  power  seveial 
times  in  excess  of  supply. 

Mr.  Justice  Byrnes,  now  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization.  In  his  recent  radio  ad- 
dress, said,  "We  must  not  retreat  In  our  fight 
to  ."?tabm»e  the  cost  of  living."  and  then  In 
the  next  breath  he  annotmced  the  Issuance 
of  an  order  increasing  tlie  wag?  of  millions 
of  wage  earners  30  percent,  thereby  adding 
that  much  to  the  present  exoebs  purcbaslnv 
p<-wer 

If  a  person  has  been  working  40  hours  a 
week  at  fl  per  hour,  his  weekly  pay  check 
was  »40.  He  Is  now  ordered  to  work  $48 
hours  per  week,  but  at  1^  the  wage  rate 
for  the  extra  8  hours.  This  increases  his 
weekly  pay  check  to  $32  per  week,  or  30 
percent.  This  not  only  Uicreases  the  price 
cf  everything  the  farmer  must  buy.  increasoe 
the  cofct  of  Uvlng.  aggravates  inflationary 
tendencies,  but  creates  further  dissatisfac- 
tlnn  among  tbe  farmers  and  the  farm  work- 
ers They  work  from  60  to  BO  hours  each  week 
at  from  one-half  to  one-fifth  what  the  In- 
dustrial worker  is  receiving,  and  without  any 
extra  pay  tor  over  40  hours.  Does  anyone 
wonder  that  both  the  farmer  and  his  \'orker8 
leave  the  farm  for  more  promising  fle'.ds? 
Does  anyone  wonder  why  we  are  now  short 
over  3,000,000  farm  workers  and  bow  drtBcult 
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It  is  gotnc  to  be  to  And'  the  necessary  farm 
workers  and  Induce  them  to  reiuru  to  the 
farm  to  work  longer  ktuua  for  less  pay? 

Mr.  Byrnes  also  said.  "The  Subilizatlon 
Act  of  October  2.  1M2.  curtains  the  most 
S]|^flcant  and  beneficial  legislAtlon  enacted 
for  the  farmers  since  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
jusfment  Act."  Of  course.  Mr.  Byrnes  over- 
kxkked  section  S  of  the  price-couUul  law  of 
January  30.  IM2.  which  the  President  gave 
Conj^reas  IS  days  to  repeal,  and  which  Cu  - 
grew  did  repeal 

But  whUe  Mr.  B}-me8  U  praising  the  SU- 
biliz&tion  Act  (tf  last  October,  he  should  also 
require  Its  enlarocmenl.  If  the  OC-ce  of 
Price  Admlnlst ration  will  ]u»t  carry  out  that 
law  as  it  U  written  the  I«rmer>  will  t>e  very 
much  pleased.  In  tvra  r(>«pects  that  law  is 
now  being  knowingly  and  mieuUuiuJly  dis- 
regarded and  disobeyed 

First.  tha»  law  provides  that  no  cellin? 
price  shall  be  estiihli»l>ed  lor  auy  agrlcvUlurtil 
oonunodity  belcw  tha  parity  price  Tlmt 
language  Is  definite  aiMl  clear  It  dies  not 
say  parity  prices  less  the  coi^servalion  and 
other  payments  made  to  some  of  the  farmers 
Tbr  Congress  expressly  refused  to  authorlre 
such  deductions  There  is  not  cue  word  in 
this  law  permitting  such  deductions.  Yet  In 
every  price  ceilmg  fixed  by  tiie  OiBre  of  Price 
Administration  these  pa>'ments  are  being 
d  ducted.  The  orders  fixing  celliug  prices  on 
corn  and  wheat  do  i»ot  permit  parity  prices, 
but  estahlisb  price«  at  parity  less  these  pay- 
ments. If  the  authorities  wlv:)  admlulftvr 
a  law  do  not  themselves  rcsfiect  the  law. 
how  can  they  «peci  anyone  else  to  do  so? 

Why  should  not  these  payments  be  de- 
ducted? First,  because  tlie  farmer  had  to 
expeud  time,  money,  and  «:fl<>rt  and  reduce 
production  in  order  to  earn  them.  and.  sec- 
ond, only  a  percentage  of  tiie  laruiers  le- 
oeived  such  payments;  fur  instance,  in  the 
case  of  corn,  only  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
dtioers  in  the  IS  Stakes  comprising  the  com- 
mercial corn  area,  while  this  deduction  in 
price  is  being  made  agauist  every  corn  pru- 
(^ucer  In  every  State  lu  the  Nation 

These  pe'<mentB  have  been  repreaented  as 
being  of  great  financial  help  to  farmers. 
How  can  it  help  tite  farmer  to  give  htm  a 
parity  payment  u'  11  cents  per  bushel  on  bis 
corn  and  theii  reduce  the  price  uf  his  corn 
11  cents  when  he  goes  to  sell  It?  These 
payments  have  been  represented  as  iaelng  a 
benefit  or  subsidy  to  tlie  farmers  As  now 
administered  they  are  no  such  tlung.  but  on 
the  contrary  they  are  a  subsidy  to  tbe  con- 
sumer and  nobody  else. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  th's 
week  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
reported  out  a  bill  to  stop  and  prohibit  the 
deduction  of  these  payments  lu  fixing  celling 
prices.  I  anticipate  its  early  past  age  by  the 
Coogreas. 

Tlie  other  respect  In  »htch  the  SUbllisa- 
tton  Act  is  now  beuig  disregarded  by  tl.e 
Office  of  Price  AdmiiiisuaUcjo  U  lu  Its  per- 
sistent refiisai  to  carry  out  the  foUowing 
provision  of  that  law,  "Modifications  shall  be 
made  in  maximum  prices  established  (or  acy 
agricultural  comnxMlity  In  any  case  where  it 
appears  that  such  naodlfliatlao  is  necessary  to 
Increase  the  production  of  such  commodity 
for  war  purposes  " 

In  no  instance  which  has  coDie  to  my 
knawiedge  bat  any  (arm  ceiltbg  prk»  been 
modified  or  adjusted  to  take  care  at  the 
Increased  cost  of  farm  labor.  In  tbe  praaent 
caicuiation  of  parity  prices  a  farm  wa^e  rate 
of  only  11.%!  per  day  Is  included.  Yet  the 
cflkrial  records  of  the  Department  of  Agrictil- 
ture  show  that  the  average  farm  wage  rate 
for  the  Nation  on  January  1  was  $3S^  p?r 
day,  and  In  many  sections  of  the  NtitK^i 
fanners  are  reqiiired  to  pay  $i  and  $a  per  day 
to  farm  workers.  Government  record*  a!>-o 
show  that  labor  represenu  82  percent  of  the 
cost  of  farm  production,  which  is  the  big- 
gest single   item  entering   into   the  coei    of 
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producint;  a  crop  Any  falr-mlndcd  person 
must  a(?ref  that  the  farmers  should  not  b« 
♦•xf)erted  to  produce  at  a  lo?»  and  that  they 
are  net  being  treated  lairly  when  their  prices 
are  held  down  to  parity  and  thi-se  prices  do 
not  liirlud*  the  biggest  single  Item  entering 
Into  the  coat  of  production. 

In  Tiew  of  the  refusal  of  the  Offlce  of 
Price  AdralnLstratlon  to  adjust  prices  to 
conform  to  Increased  labor  coet,  and  real  -"- 
ing  that  the  failure  to  Include  all  labor 
costs  In  parity  prices  will  not  only  limit  the 
flnanclal  ability  of  the  farmers  to  continue 
to  produce,  but  will  greatly  endanger  their 
capacity  to  prcdure  the  crops  needed  this 
year,  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  reported  out  a  bill  to  amend  the  parity 
formula  to  Include  all  labor  costs 

At  certain  'easons  last  year  there  wns  In 
excess  of  12  000  000  people  "vorklng  on  the 
farm,  but  when  reduced  to  a  year-round  full- 
time  basis  the  number  of  employed  on  the 
farms  of  the  Natit  n  lust  year  was  as  fol- 
lows: Hired  workers.  2.035.000;  operators. 
5,140  000;  family  werlters.  1.250.000.  making 
a  total  of  8  425  000 

Is  It  fully  understood  what  that  means? 
That  this  handful  of  people.  8.425  000,  must 
not  only  produce  the  ford  and  fiber  to 
sustain  them.sclves  and  the  remaining  20- 
600.000  members  of  their  own  families,  but 
also  an  Army  and  Navy  totaling  over  10,- 
000  000,  also  the  17  500  000  engaged  In  war 
production,  also  the  21  3C0  000  who  labor  la 
mines  and  factories  of  the  Nation,  aiul  al.so 
the  remaining  57.200  000  of  mir  civilnm  pop- 
ulation. Including  several  million  Oovern- 
m.cnt  employees,  and,  then  on  top  of  that, 
also  the  food  for  millions  and  millions  and 
untold  millions  (estimated  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  at  350  000.000)  of  those  allied 
with  us  In  the  war  and  those  In  the  con- 
quered countries  who  must  be  fed  Im- 
mrdtately  folk^wlng  their  liberation 

It  may.  therefore,  be  said  that  this  8425- 
000  farmers  and  farm  workers  must  supply 
the  food  and  the  fiber  for  around  500  000  000 
petiple  Whs  ever  so  much  required  of  so 
few?  Yet  there  are  some  who  seem  to  de- 
light In  referring  to  this  ?mall  group  of 
men  and  women  as  a  bunch  of  graspers  and 
_   gree<ly  ho^s. 

There  are  others  who  saw  It  published 
that  the  national  farm  Income  fcr  1942  was 
118  500  000  000  and  have  the  idea  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  have  that  amount  of 
money  In  their  pockets.  No'hlng  could  be: 
further  from  the  truth. 

Last   year   the  farmers  sold   $15.000  000  000 
worth    of    farm    products    and    thry    receivid 
♦525  000,000    111    Oovrrnment    payments       As 
against    thl.s    they    spent    $1435(X)0  000    ftir 
■eed.    $6750C>0.C0n    for   livestock.    $330000000 
for   fertilizer    $580.000  000   for   the   operatlcn 
of    vehicles,    $  1  1 ,50  (H>0  OOn    for    miscellaneous 
operating  erp«mses.  $397  000.000  on  buildings, 
$411000.000   fcr   motor    vehlrlts.    $357,000  000 
for  machinery  and  equipment    $1.220000  000 
for  hired  wr rkers  $450  OCO.Ot;0  fi  r  taxe^;.  $340  - 
000  000  fcr  farm-m;irt4;a«e  interest    $815  000- 
0*W  for  land  rent      .\fte.'  deducting;  these  ex- 
penses and  costs  there  remained  $7  165,000  - 
000      After  allowinK  $85  per  month  to  farm    i 
operators  for  their  work   In   planting,  cultl-    \ 
vatlng.  ard  h.nrvestlnn  the  crops,  and  allow-    ) 
Ing  $50  per  month  for  1  250  0«>0  farm  fanuly    i 
workers,    only    one-fourth    worker    per    farm.    ! 
and  allowing  3  i>ercent  —  War  Bond  rates — on    \ 
the   $39  000  O.xr0OO    worth    of    unencumbered    i 
farm  property,  there  remains  a  net  farm  in- 
come  for    1942  of  only   $4  600  000      With  29.-    ' 
048.000   per?ot»s   living   on    the    farms   cf   the    I 
Nation  that  means  exactly  15  cents  for  each    j 
cf  them 

In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  | 
that  of  the  total  national  Income  of  $117.- 
(KK)  000  000  la»t  yoHr  the  39  000  000  nonfarm 
workers  received  $80  000  000.000  for  salaries 
and  wages,  ot  an  j.verage  of  over  $2  000  each. 
The  most  critical  home  probltm  facing  the 
people  of  this  Nation  at  this  time  i.s  ao  ade- 


quate food  supply.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  possihiiity  of  a  t.atlonal  disaster  Every 
person  who  depends  upon  the  farmers  to 
supply  his  :ood  s-hould  urge  that  these  farm- 
ers be  furnished  with  the  men  and  materials 
necessary  for  .vCuiulai^t  priducllon. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  urge  the  farmers 
to  curry  on.  You  have  Just  causes  to  com- 
plain, but  I  earnestly  bt-R  ycu  not  to  let  these 
things  turn  you  away  from  or  slacken  your 
efforts  In  the  great  ta.'-k  now  before  you.  Your 
representatives  In  Congress  are  working  to 
correct  these  cnnditlons  In  the  meantime 
you  must  remember  that  our  Nation  Is  at 
war,  fighting  for  its  very  existence  Our 
homes,  our  loved  ones,  everything  we  hold 
dear  Is  at  stake 

In  this  great  struggle  you  have  a  terrific 
responsibility.  Without  adequate  food  our 
cause  Is  lost.  Our  boys  are  out  there  giving 
their  lives  by  the  thousands  every  day  m 
order  that  you  and  I  might  live  and  be  free. 
We  must  not  fall  those  boys  If  we  l(jse  our 
farms,  jur  mules,  cur  equipment,  cur  all,  it 
will  be  little  compared  with  what  they  aie 
giving. 

While  we  are  trying  to  correct  these  in- 
Ju.«llces  let  us  s-how  the  world  that  the  free 
men  who  till  the  soil  are  In  truth  the  founda- 
tion of  Christian  civilization,  and.  regard- 
less of  what  the  sacrifices  might  t>e.  they  in- 
tend to  remain  free  and  are  willing  to  pay  any 
price  necessary  to  support  and  sustain  their 
lorces  c;ut  on  the  far-flung  battle  lines  It 
mu-t  never  be  said  that  the  farmers,  who 
brought  forth  this  Nation  as  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  failed  In  the 
slightest  degree  In  the  most  critical  hour  in 
our    Nation's   history. 


Russell  H.  CoDwell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15,  1943 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1925. 
when  I  was  a  law  stiidt-nt  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity m  Philadelphia,  a  great  and  noble 
American  died  on  December  6.  His  name 
was  Russell  H.  Conwell.  and  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  university.  He  built  it 
to  bnns  higher  education  to  the  pwor 
young  man  and  young  woman  who  hun- 
gered for  a  college  education  or  for  a 
professional  career  but  could  not  hope  to 
secure  them  anywhere  else. 

I  secured  my  legal  education  at  night 
within  the  walls  of  Temple  University, 
and  I  shall  forever  be  indebted  to  this 
great  humanitarian  who  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  realize  my  fondest  hope. 

Today,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania,  indeed  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  are  celebrating  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished educator,  clergyman,  lecturer, 
and  philanthropist. 

As  a  preacher  he  wa.s  rated  with 
Beecher.  Brooks,  Talmadge,  and  Spur- 
gtxm.  He  built  and  paid  for  the  Baptist 
Temple.  Philadelphia,  for  many  years 
the  largest  Prote.stant  church  in  Amer- 
ica. He  established  three  hospitals  and 
by  his  own  initiative  and  energy  he 
founded  Temple  University,  which  began 
with  one  .student  in  the  preacher's  study, 
and  grew  Into  one  of  the  leading  cduca-  ^ 


tional  institutions  In  the  country,  with 
an  enrollment  of  ll.OCO  men  and  women. 
During  the  years  of  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  the-^e  institutions  he  earned 
on  his  own  shoulders  the  financial  bur- 
den of  all  of  them. 

He  was  a  lecturer  of  international 
reputation,  and  it  was  said  he  had  ad- 
dressed more  people  than  any  contem- 
porary, at  the  time  of  his  death.  Hi> 
famous  lecture.  "Acres  of  Diamonds," 
was  delivered  6  152  time«:,  and  from  these 
lectures  he  earned  many  million  dollars, 
all  of  which  he  used  to  give  poor  boys 
and  girls  a  colIe<:e  education. 

On  Tlianksgiving  Day  1882  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  and  assumed  the  pastorat2 
of  a  sm.all  and  little-known  workingmens 
church.  When  he  preached  his  f^rst  s(r- 
mon  he  had  an  audience  of  twenty-seven. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  congrega- 
tion numbered  3.000  adult  members.  He 
carried  28  lettiues  in  his  memory,  which 
he  gave  without  a  page  of  notes.  H-? 
learned  five  languages  during  rides  on 
tralrus  and  street  cars.  His  writings  have 
been  read  by  scores  of  thousands  and 
Charles  A.  Dana  once  said  that  Dr.  Con- 
well  was  the  greatest  of  American  biog- 
raphers. 

Dr.  Conwell  was  born  on  a  small  Mas- 
sachusetts farm.  He  began  his  schoolinc 
at  the  age  of  3.  walking  two  miles  to  and 
from  the  little  red  school  house.  At  16 
he  entered  Wilbraham  Academy,  earning 
his  board  and  tuition  by  farm  work.  In 
1860  he  entered  Yale  with  his  brother. 
Charles,  taking  the  classical  and  law 
courses  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  1862  he  raised  a  company  cf  moun- 
tain boys  and  became  their  captain  as 
civil  war  swept  the  country.  During  his 
college  days.  Dr.  Conwell  related  to  a  bi- 
ograj-her,  he  was  "hungry  and  worked  to 
death."  It  was  then  that  his  faith  de- 
parted temporarily  and  he  vaunted  hi.s 
unbehef.  But  the  war  brought  hib  con- 
version. 

Johnny  Ring.  18.  was  my  orderly — 

He  told  his  biographer. 

He  read  lils  Bible  in  my  tent  morning  »rd 
evening  I  ordered  hira  to  stop,  as  It  hurt  my 
conscience  and  got  on  my  nerves  I  went  to 
New  Bern  N  C  .  to  see  about  back  pay  for 
my  men  TTie  Confederates  attacked  our 
camp  while  I  was  gone  Johnny  Ring  was 
driven  away  with  the  rest. 

Then  he  remembered  a  sword  given  me  by 
m.y  friends  in  Massachusetts.  He  returned 
and  got  It  In  his  second  escape  he  came 
to  a  burinng  bridge  Hanging  to  the  girders, 
he  crcssod.  hand  over  hand,  but  he  was  so 
terribly  burned  he  died  But  he  saved  my 
sword  I  was  arrested  for  being  alj.'ent  from 
my  command,  alihuuvth  1  had  a  pass  m  my 
pocket  After  months  of  delay  I  was  tried 
and  «)nvtcted  President  Lincoln  heard  the 
facus.  set  aside  the  verdict,  made  me  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  ordered  me  west  for  stafT 
service. 

At  Kenne&aw  Mountain,  while  In  command 
cf  two  batteries  a  Confederate  shell  explt  ded 
and  I  was  hit  by  a  fragment.  When  I  re- 
gained consciousness  at  night  on  the  field 
I  found  one  of  my  arms  broken  In  two  places 
and  there  was  a  bad  wound  in  my  shoulder. 
I  was  In  the  hospital  a  long  time.  There  I 
had  e;irn»st  talks  with  the  chaplain  a  Bnp- 
tut  minister  Since  then  I  have  tried  to  b* 
a  Christian, 

Dr.  Conwell'.s  call  to  the  ministry  wai 
curious.    In  1879  a  poor  congregation  in 
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Lexington.  Mass..  was  compelled  to  sell 
its  dilapidated  church  and  Dr.  Conwell, 
then  a  lawyer  in  Boston,  was  employed  to 
dispose  of  the  property.  The  tears  of 
the  aged  men  and  women  aCTected  the 
biK-hearted  lawyer. 

"Don't  sell,  but  stick  to  the  work  the 
Lord  has  given  you."  he  advised.  "But 
we  have  no  money  to  pay  a  preacher," 
was  the  doleful  response.  "I'll  be  your 
preacher."  he  offered.  He  kept  liis  word, 
and  bis  greater  career  began. 

The  fabulous  biography  of  this  great 
American  contains  much  concerning  the 
two  instruments  which  were  most  influ- 
ential in  gaining  him  universal  respect — 
namely.  Temple  University  and  "Acres  of 
Diamonds." 

As  an  humble  Baptist  clergyman  he 
answered  the  call  for  an  education  of 
several  poor  but  worthy  and  energetic 
young  men  by  giving  them  special  night 
classes.  His  philosophy  of  "Education 
for  all"  was  so  welcome  that  witliin  4 
years  (1888)  he  had  secured  a  college 
charter  for  a  group  which  then  nimibered 
590  students.  Durmg  these  years  ( 1884- 
1891)  the  college  operated  exclusively  as 
an  evening  school.  In  1891  the  college 
was  granted  the  power  to  confer  degrees. 
During  the  same  year  a  day  department 
was  ojiened,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
first  of  three  hospitals  announced. 

The  Increasing  popularity  of  Russell 
H.  Conwell  and  his  educational  doctrines 
made  insistent  demands  upon  the  physi- 
cal facilities  then  available.  This  re- 
sulted with  acquisition  of  the  Temple 
College  building  and  adjacent  halls  and 
dwellings.  The  financial  advisers  and 
educational  assistants  with  whom  he 
counseled  gave  added  vision  and  enlight  - 
enment  to  his  ideas.  New  institutions 
and  a  wider  educational  scheme  resulted. 
The  citizens  and  the  professional  in?ti- 
tutlons  cf  Philadelphia,  in  their  sj-mpa- 
thy  for  this  new  educational  program, 
cooperated  in  making  the  dreams  of  the 
founder  come  true. 

The  theological  school  was  opened  in 
1883.  This  was  followed  by  an  afternoon 
and  evening  law  school,  which  was 
open*Kl  in  the  spring  of  1885,  In  1901.  an 
evening  course  in  medicine  was  added. 
This  new  venture  was  such  a  success 
that  the  Samaritan  Hospital — now  Tem- 
ple University  Hospital — was  soon 
brotight  within  the  charter.  In  this 
same  year  another  landmark  was  estab- 
lished by  the  opening  of  the  school  of 
pharmacy. 

In  1907.  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  its  founding,  a  charter  was 
issued  by  the  courts  of  Philadelphia 
changing  the  name  from  Temple  Col- 
lege to  Temple  University.  During  this 
same  year,  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known 
dental  colleges  of  the  United  States,  be- 
came the  Dental  School  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity. The  Garretson  Hospital,  a  hos- 
pital of  oral  stirgcry,  and  a  part  of  the 
PhlUdelphla  Dental  College,  came  Into 
this  new  university  corporation  with  the 
dental  school.  In  1815  the  School  of 
Chiropody,  the  second  oldest  school  of 
Its  kind  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
St  Um.  opened  its  doors.  A  school  of 
mu  ic  al<;o  became  part  of  the  university 
corporation. 


Three  undergraduate  colleges,  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts,  the  teachers  coUege, 
and  the  school  of  commerce,  all  opened 
early  in  the  history  of  the  university, 
and  other  specialized  departments  com- 
bine to  make  the  institution  founded  by 
Dr.  Conwell  one  of  America's  finest  seats 
of  learning. 

In  1925,  at  the  death  of  the  Pounder, 
the  enrollment  of  Temple  University  had 
grown  to  11.000  students.  It  had  ex- 
panded to  seven  professional  schools, 
three  undergraduate  schools,  three  hos- 
pitals, a  high  school,  and  several  special 
departments.  These  combined  institu- 
tions had  a  faculty  of  more  than  600. 
It  had  become  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
institutions  of  learning.  Dr,  Conwells 
dream  had  come  true  because  he  had  the 
energy  and  the  faith  and  the  will  to 
realize  the  ambition  of  his  dream. 

In  1870,  when  he  first  delivered  his  lec- 
ture. Acres  of  Diamonds,  he  was  an  al- 
most unheard  of  New  England  clergy- 
man. The  popularity  and  personal  ap- 
peal of  this  simple  gospel  soon  made  him 
America's  foremost  platform  lecturer. 
It  has  been  presented  in  the  presence  cf 
royalty,  as  well  as  to  the  plain  and  hum- 
ble countryfolk.  It  has  been  heard  from 
the  pulpit  cf  New  England  to  the  mis- 
sions in  China.  It  has  reached  millions 
from  the  platform  and  over  the  radio. 
and  millions  are  still  reading  this  piece 
of  human  philosophy  as  spoken  by  this 
great  American  divine. 

Honor  and  respect  were  paid  him  not 
only  by  the  thousands  who  crowded  the 
halls  to  hear  him  speak.  In  1884.  when 
he  returned  from  Europe,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  tendered  him  a  public  re- 
ception. The  Academy  of  Music  could 
not  hold  all  who  had  come  to  welcome 
him  home.  In  1914.  he  was  awarded  a 
golden  key  symbolic  cf  the  devotion  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  award  was  made  by 
a  committee  composed  of  prominent 
Pcnnsylvanians  and  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans. In  1915.  he  was  selected  as  the 
person  to  receive  the  Pennsylvania  award 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  E.Tposition  at  San 
Francisco. 

But  his  greatest  lionor  came  in  1923, 
when  he  was  presented  with  the  $10,000 
Bok  Award,  which  is  given  annually  to 
Philadelphia's  outstanding  citizen,  while 
the  new  administration  building  of  the 
Philadelphia  public  school  system  con- 
tains the  bust  of  Russell  H.  Conwell  in 
a  niche  which  bears  the  caption  "Phila- 
delphia's greatest  recent  educator." 

The  biggest  and  be.st  thing  of  RusseU  H. 
Conwell— 

Says  one  of  his  biographers — 

Is  not  hts  famous  Acres  of  Diamonds,  nor 
any  of  his  words  nor  his  works.  It  is  Russell 
H  Conwell.  the  boy.  who  took  hold  of  a 
mighty  and  discouraging  outlook  and  made  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable  human  estates  In 
the  world  today. 

He  himself  Is  more  Inspiring  than  anjrthlng 
be  has  ever  tatd  or  done,  detsptte  all  he  has 
■aid  and  all  he  has  done.  To  him  life  was 
receptivity  to  and  cooperation  with  the 
dlTine  power. 

Dr.  ConweU  died  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
age  of  82  on  December  6,  192S,  and  he  lies 
at  mi  within  the  shadows  of  the  insti- 
tution which  Is  an  imperishable  monu- 


ment to  the  genius  and  life  woiit  of  a 
patriot,  soldier,  preacher,  educator,  and 
friend  of  mankind.  Philadelphia  has 
given  many  great  men  to  the  Nation  and 
Russell  H.  Conwell  ranks  with  Uie  great- 
est of  her  distinguished  sons. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOITII  CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  IS.  1943 

Mr  rULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  today 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
try  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and 
a  copy  of  the  bill  H.  R.  1728,  to  mcrease 
the  supply  of  farm  labor  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1943.  on  which  I  am  reque.st- 
ing  an  early  hearing.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  me  if  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  would  place  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  in  the  Kilday  bill, 
which  I  imderstand  will  be  reported  this 
week.    What  I  want  is  action  and  results. 

HOCSE  OF  RlPBESENTATr\ia, 

COMMITTEX   ON    AcaiCLT-TCaE, 

Wai^hington.  D.  C.  February  11.  1943. 
Hon.  Andrtw  J.  Mat, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  ililitary 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Mr  Chaibman  :  Some  days  ago  I 
wrote  Jimmy  Byrnes  a  letter  concerning  the 
various  problems  confronting  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  one  of  tliera  being  the  aorlous 
labor  shortage  on  the  farm.  I  am  In  receipt 
of  a  letter  in  reply,  from  which  I  quote: 
"I  hope  that  some  solution  may  t>e  found  for 
the  very  dllBcult  problem  to  wlUch  yvu  refer. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  helpful  sugges- 
tions from  time  to  time." 

I  note,  from  reports  of  a  recent  conference, 
that  those  who  are  tntereated  in  our  armed 
forces  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  force 
of  at  least  approximately  eleven  million  men. 
The  thing  that  is  worrying  thc»e  of  us  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  way  of  t}eing  able  to  feed 
these  eleven  million,  aa  weU  aa  the  rest  of  the 
civilian  and  war  workers  of  the  country — 
say  nothing  about  the  tremendous  demand 
on  us  for  food  and  clothing  for  our  allies — 
is  just  how  are  we  going  to  produce  even  a 
normal  crop  unless  something  is  done,  and 
done  promptly,  to  remedy  tlie  serious  aitua- 
tjon. 

I  would  like  for  you  or  anybody  else  to 
explain  to  me  ]ust  hov  putting  Indtistrlal 
workers  on  a  48-hour  basia.  with  time  and  one- 
half  pay  for  the  8  extra  houra.  whereby 
they  win  be  able  to  receive  from  $50  to  860 
per  week,  will  Induce  anyone  to  give  up  such 
work  for  the  purpose  of  going  back  to  the 
farm  where  they  will  not  be  able  to  receive 
over  850  per  month,  / 

Soldiers  In  service  are  delighted  with  my 
propwal  to  furlough  them,  which  they  claim 
would  not  put  them  in  a  position  of  being 
caUed  slackers,  but  under  such  a  profrnun 
would  enable  them  to  go  back  home  either 
for  planting  or  producing,  or  eapscially  for 
harreirtlng,  cropa  this  year  Eren  with  ail 
the  people  we  had  on  the  farms  In  1842.  we 
had  thou«nda  of  tons  of  farm  producu  rot 
In  the  fields. 
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I  »>•'., rvc  tl)f  rMpOMlbUlty  (if  doing  thla 
Jn(>,  wtiuh  i«  »o  ammmry  not  only  in  wm- 
nlnf  tJiin  war  bui  the  peace.  re«u  with  your 
committee  and  with  the  Corgresi,  nnd  that 
immediate  action  ■hould  be  taken  Thcrp- 
tnre,  I  urn  hoping  that  you  will  mve  u»  a 
hearing  on  my  bill  (H  R  1728)  or  [;crm:i 
the  bill  to  come  up  In  a  Joint  hearlntj  with 
ilr    KiLDAYS  bill 

I  .-liall  very  much  apprecl;ite  any  Infor- 
matiun  tia  to  Just  when  we  may  lie  able  to 
come  before  your  committee,  which  would 
put  me  in  a  position  to  be  fully  prepared  lor 
coming. 

Rest  assured  I  appreciate  the  fine  work 
which  you  and  your  committer  have  bten 
dulng,  and  1  am  always  glad  to  be  of  service. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  P.  FVIMER. 

Member  of  Congress. 


(H.  R     1728,  78th  Cong  ,  1st  sess  | 

A  bill   to  Increiu'-e   the  supply   of   farm   labor 

during  the  calendar  year  1943 

Bf   ir   enacted,  etc.  That  this  act   may  be 

cited  as  the  "Emergency  Farm  Liibor  Act  of 

1943   • 

Sec  2  (a)  Every  Individual  who  was  en- 
gaged In  an  agricultural  occuputlon  or  en- 
deavor in  any  capacity  during  any  part  of 
the  calendar  year  1942  and  who.  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act.  or  on  the  date  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act  on  which  such  in- 
dividual receive 5  orders  to  report  for  induc- 
tion into  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  l.i  engaged  In  any  cupaclty  In 
the  priHluctlun  of  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity, shall  be  Ueteired  from  training  and  serv- 
ice In  th'^  lana  iind  naval  forces  und«'r  the 
Selective  Trainli.!?  and  Service  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended,  until  January  1,  1944.  or  until  tb« 
date  on  which  such  individual  ceases  to  t>« 
engaged  in  any  capacity  in  the  production 
of  any  such  commodity,  whichever  first 
occurs 

(b)  Every  Individual  who  was  engai?ed  in 
an  agricultural  occupation  or  endeavor  in 
any  cspaclfy  during  any  part  of  the  calendar 
year  1942  and  who  on  or  after  the  date  of 
etiactment  of  this  act  1»  serving  within  any 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  or  the  District  t.f 
Cohimbi.i  in  the  l.md  or. naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  ^^hull  be  pl.iced  in  a  reserve 
statu.s  on  Inactive  duty,  for  the  purpose  of 
--permtttintf  such  Individual  to  engaye  in  the 
production  of  any  agricultural  commodity, 
until  January  1  1944  or  until  the  date  on 
which  such  individual  ceases  to  be  engaged 
In  any  capacity  m  the  production  of  any  such 
Commodity,  whichever  first  occurs 

Sec    3     (ai    Anv  individual  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing   any    agricultural    commodity    who    la 
unable    to  plant,   cultivate,   or   harvest   all   or 
any  part  of  his  crop  of  any  such  commodity 
on  account  of  a  shortage  of  farm   labor  may 
apply  to  the  agricultural  exten.-lon  agent  of 
the  county  in  which  such  Individual  resides 
(or,  ir  .such  county  has  no  such  agent,  to  any 
such  agent  t    for  aid  In  planting,  cultivating, 
or  harvestim,'  .such  crop.s      If  the  agricultural 
extrusion   a«ent    to  whom   an   application   Is 
made  under  this  section  determines  that  in- 
sufflcient  civilian  labor  is  available  ti>  plant, 
cultivate,  or  harvest  such  crop  without  mate- 
rial damage  to  such  crop,  he  shall  notify  the 
commanding  otflcer  of  the  nearest  military  or 
naval  ptvit.  camp,  or  station  t.f  such  determl- 
natu.M   and   shall   stale   the   number   of   men 
needed   In  addition  to  the  available  civilian 
labor  and    the  approximate  time  required  to 
plant,  cultivate,  or  harvest  such  crop.     Such 
commanding  officer  shall  detjil   immediately 
the  nu.nber  of  men  specified  under  the  com- 
mand   of   n   noncommis.sioned  ofHccr   to  per- 
form  such    ^er.lce   as    may    be   necessary    to 
plant,    cultivate,    or    harvest    such    crop   and 
shall    provide   for    the   transp^irtatlon   of   the 
men  so  detalUd  to  and  from  the  place  where 
•uch  service  Is  to  be  performed. 

ib(    Fvery   individual    receiving   aid   under 
subscttion  (a)  .shall  pay  to  the  United  States    I 


iin  amount  equal  to  the  amount  he  would 
be  required  to  pay  for  suth  service  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  pay  for  such  service  m  the 
commutilty  In  which  such  service  lb  per- 
foimed  All  sums  paid  to  the  United  States 
under  this  bubseclion  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Trea.sury  a.s  mis-ellaneous  receipts. 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  uf  Agriculture,  and 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  each  shall 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provi.«lons  of  th.s  act. 


Radio  Address  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.'S 

or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF    CONNECTUIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MTVES 

Monday.  Fcbniaru  15.  1943 

Mr.  COMPTON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  lemark.s  m  the  Rec- 
CRD,  I  include  the  foHowinR  radio  ad- 
dres.s  delivered  by  me  over  Station  WELI, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  on  February  13.  1943: 
c;  od  evening.  It  would  be  unseemly  to 
p.i5.s  over  this  occasion  without  some  men- 
tion of  the  man  who.se  birthday  this  Nation 
celebrated  yesterday  It  was  fitting  that  the 
great  majority  of  American  workers  remained 
on  the  Job  to  protluce  the  tools  which  are 
needed  to  pre>eive  the  Union  for  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  gave  his  life. 

Over  the  graves  of  the  heroic  dead  at 
Oettysburg,  Abraham  Lincoln  dedicated  the 
American  people  to  a  government  'of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  " 

Tf>day.  less  than  a  century  later,  a  new 
Congre.sa.  commanded  by  the  people  to  pro- 
tect uur  way  of  life  is  bcg.nning  a  determined 
fight  to  prevent  the  establishment  here  of  a 
government  "of  the  bureaucrats,  by  th« 
hurcaucrat.').  nnd  for  the  bureaucrats  " 

The  new  House  of  Kepre.sentatlves  Is  only 
6  weeks  old.  but  it  has  found  It.self  a  healthy 
voice  and  already  has  established  a  record  of 
having  authorized  more  investigations  by 
congressional  committees  than  any  of  its 
predec.'ssors.  I  pronu.se  you.  there  is  noth- 
ing about  this  new  House  that  even  re- 
motely resembles  a  'rubber  stamp." 

After  a  week  of  activity  devoted  to  testing 
out  its  new-found  s..lldarltv.  the  Hou.se  on 
Thursday  armed  it.srlf  with  two  powerfxil 
new  weapons  to  enforce  congressional  mas- 
tery over  Federal  bureaus  on  questions  of 
money  and  law  It  created  a  spvciAl  commit- 
tee  with  broad  (.uthorlty  to  investigate  rules 
rvi^ulat.oi'.s  and  directives  of  Federal  agencies 
and  authori/.ed  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, through  lis  own  fl.«ical  experts,  to  check 
up  on  why  and  how  monev  it  spent  by  Fed- 
eral   departments   and   corporations 

The  speiial  conmittee  was  approved  by  the 
t.)p-heavy  majority  of  294  votes  to  60  and 
the  authorization  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  carried  unanimoasly  bv  a 
voice  vote 

Very  definitely,  the  new  Congress  is  headed 
m  the  right  direction,  and  the  overwhelming 
majorities  of  the  votes  favoring  additional 
checks  on  the  bureaus  indicates  that  the 
mandate  of  the  November  voters  Is  going  to 
be  carried  out  This  means  much  to  Con- 
necticut busmcs.i  and  to  the  Third  District 
citizens. 

Earlier  In  the  week  we  moved  to  shut  off 
some  of  the  tons  of  non.sensical  publicity 
which  floods  ne»rspaf>er  offices  from  Federal 
bureaus  by  bringing  to  an  end  the  free  mall 
privileges  of  the  various  departmenu.  Laet 
year  the  Post  tMJce  Department  handled 
1.516.015.444  pieces  of  free  mail  for  bureaus 


at  a  cost  of  $71  OOOOUl  We  cut  ofT  the  ap- 
propriation for  bureaucratic  free  mall  this 
year 

While  the  Congiees  l.^  beginning  to  assert 
Its  rlgluful  powers,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  issue  Executive  orders, 
such  a.s  that  calling  for  a  48-hour  week,  with- 
out even  consulting  Congress.  Because  most 
of  us  k>elicve  the  48-hour  week  is  necessary, 
particularly  in  that  it  does  not  do  away  wu»x 
the  time-and-a-half  pay  for  the  la^t  8  hours, 
there  haven't  been  too  many  complaints  of 
this  Elxerutive  crder 

Congress  Is  considering  the  reduction  of 
the  size  of  the  Army  as  now  determined  with- 
<  ut  Us  approval.  Congress  does  dispute  the 
right  of  the  administration,  however,  to  issue 
such  orders  without  first  consulting  the  law- 
making body  of  this  country. 

While  a  voluntary  committee  of  which  I 
am  a  member  moved  this  week  to  prevent 
the  War  PrrKluction  Board  from  Jeopardizing 
the  freedom  of  the  pre.ss  by  invoking  any  new 
drastic  cut  m  the  amount  of  newsprint.  Con- 
gressman Taeer  brought  to  our  attention  that 
the  Ofnce  f  f  War  Information  plans  to  dis- 
tribute in  foreign  countries  8  000,000  copies 
each  week  of  Victory,  the  official  weekly  bul- 
letin of  the  Office  of  War  Ir.formation 

Tlie  War  Production  Board  makes  a  20-per- 
cent cut  on  newsprint  and  other  paper  used 
to  keep  our  own  people  Informed  of  the 
progre.ss  of  the  war  and  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  administration,  but  the  Office  of  War 
Information  piints  8.000.000  copies  of  ."dmin- 
istratlon  propaganda  to  s»nd   abro.nd. 

We  haven't  en- ugh  shipping  t-pacf  to  send 
our  boys  cif^arettes  or  a  few  of  the  other 
comforts  of  home,  and  we  haven't  enough 
shipping  to  meet  the  full  demands  lor  the 
weapons  of  war  needed  to  defeat  the  Axis, 
but  we  can  send  8.000.000  copu-a  cf  Victory 
abroad      It  doesn't  make  sense. 

Who  thinks  up  these  bright  Idea.s''  Elmer 
Davis  trys  to  Justify  It,  but  I  doubt  if  it  was 
his  Idea.  Tlie  latest  plan  is  to  change  thrt 
name  to  "U.  S.  A-  and  make  it  a  second 
Readers'  Digest  Must  the  Government 
usurp  every  fitld  of  private  endeavor.' 

Perhajw  by  reducing  the  amount  of  news- 
print available  to  private  newspapers  the 
administration  hopes  to  create  an  apparent 
need  here  for  a  dally  Government  newspaper'? 
That  Isn't  too  far-fetched  on  the  basi.s  of  past 
experience. 

Congress  may  have  something  to  say  about 
this  as  Its  unified  purpose  to  check  all  sucii 
bureau  activities  progresses. 

While  this  new  unity  among  Members  of 
Congress  dally  becomes  more  apparent.  It  Is 
dlstres-sing  to  continue  to  note  too  mu-h  dis- 
unity  among  the  people— and  I  don  t  mean 
wholesome  partisan  disagreements 

There  In  still  too  little  thought  given  to 
the  necessity  of  putting  a.Mde  all  forms  of 
cla.s.s  distinction,  racial  di.stlnctlon.  nnd  reli- 
gious distinction  Too  little  recognition  that 
we  are  all  brothers-in-arnvs.  And  there  is 
too  much  thought  being  given  to  regiment  i- 
tion  to  force  national  unity. 

All  over  the  world  today  men  and  women 
who  hold  the  same  love  of  freedom  thit 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  are  giving  their  llv^s 
th.it  you  and  I  at  home  may  enjoy  the  fre.-- 
dom  and  the  bounties  which  are  ours  All 
of  u*— ^mall  and  f,'reat— should  keep  th;  t 
thought  in  our  minds 

The  labor  or  other  group  leader  who  Ignor.  s 
the  importance  of  voluntary  unity  to  pre** 
for  selfish  and  unrea.sonable  gains  nnd  power 
the  capitalist  or  Indu.strlalls;  who  seeks  ac- 
vantage  by  unfair  labor  practices  and  inade- 
quate wages;  the  burea-jcrat  who  cunninglv 
builds  and  thrives  while  his  government  is 
immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  other  and  nobler 
aims;  the  individual  chiscler  and  hoarder  who 
thus  deprives  hi.s  neighbor  of  an  equal  share' 
and  all  the  race-haurs;  of  these  there  ar" 
still  too  many  In  America. 

Each  one.   in  his  selfl.sh   disregard  for  the 
Nation  s  welfare  is  foolishly  disregarding  hia 
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own  welfare  and  Jeopardizing  the  eaJiy  free- 
dom which  we  all  accept  and  enj(  y  as  n  birth- 
right. A  little  leas  selfishness  and  a  Uttle 
more  willing  cooperation  among  each  and  all 
will  achieve  the  same  end  that  forced  regi- 
mentation will  attempt  to  produce  Perhaps 
you  see  the  danger  as  do  I  In  an  article  "You 
Will  Be  MoblllE<>d."  by  Harry  Hopkins,  con- 
densed In  this  month's  Issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest. 

The  Government  shares  In  the  fault  Offi- 
cials in  high  places  too  must  u-se  tolerance 
and  practice  unselflshneas.  or  lor  one  example, 
our  home  front  will  collapse  we  were  warned 
today 

There  must  be  In  America  a  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  Inherent  rights  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual—the "ether  fellow" — if  there  is  to  be 
the  type  of  V(  luntary  unity  we  need  for  a 
quick  victory  in  this  war  And  all  the  peo- 
ple need  Is  the  right  attitude  the  Govern- 
ment les-.dlng  by  example,  and  the  realization 
that  selfishness  today  will  reap  only  sorrow 
lo.Tiorrow 

The  thoughtlese  person  who  acts  only  In 
bis  own  Intcrefcti.  In  days  like  these  falls  to 
realize  that  Instead  of  brejtkinir  through  to 
his  personal  objective,  he  Is  piling  new  stones 
on  the  battlement  -erecting  an  impregnable 
fortress  against  himself  and  his  ideas 

Each  of  us  should  Inspect  hlm.=elf  calmly 
and  see  If  It  Is  our  ovij  stubborn  selflshne^^s 
that  Is  fashioning  the  weapons  of  defeat  or 
weaving  the  cords  which  may  bind  our  own 
hands 

All  too  often  In  life  we  refuse  to  accept 
little  personal  defeats  so  that  we  may  pamper 
our  pride,  but  had  we  accepted  them  we 
might  well  have  staved  off  a  major  defeat 
later  It  is  the  little  personal  defeats  and 
sacrifices  that  are  necessary  today 

We  need  less  selfishness  or  the  part  of  the 
Individual,  the  groups,  and  the  factions,  offi- 
cial or  otherwise,  but  each  of  us  should 
remember  that  it  t«kes  only  one  additional 
Ftraw  to  break  the  camel's  back 

Selfishness  disunity,  and  abuses  of  power — 
both  by  private  individuals  and  leaders,  and 
public  servant.*! — are  piling  up  straws  on  the 
back  of  the  overburdened  came]  that  repre- 
sents our  American  war  effort  If.  selfishly, 
one  cf  us  add  that  last  straw  It  will  be  on  his 
hands  and  head  that  the  blame  must  rest 

So  many  of  us  Ignore  the  Importance  of 
little  things — the  great  ever-all  importance 
cf  the  act  of  the  Individual  for  go<d  or  bad. 
The  consequences  an  accumulation  of  little 
thlt^gs  can  have  on  the  aggregate  results 

I'm  reminded  of  an  amusing  Illustration; 
a  week  or  so  ago  the  announcer  on  a  national 
radio  show  casually  asked  each  cf  his  listeners 
to  mall  one  penny  to  a  worthy  Brooklyn 
woman.  Tlie  Individual  rei^ponse  meant 
nothing,  but  the  accumulated  respjonses  of 
all  the  listeners  brought  the  Brooklyn  woman 
some  350.000  pennies — $3,500  in  ca.sh 
Little  things  do  count  you  see. 
Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Individual 
means  accepting  a  few  personal  defeats  and 
eacriflces.  as  cur  soldiers  and  sailors  also  ac- 
cept setbacks  and  sacrifices.  It  Is  all  for  the 
common  end  of  victory  on  the  heme  front 
and  In  the  combat  zone  As  the  Commander 
In  Chief  expressed  the  hope  on  the  radio  last 
night:  •"Here  tn  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century  men  of  gcxxl  will  found  a  way  to 
unite  and  produce  and  Qght  to  destroy  the 
lorces  of  ignorance.  Intolerance,  slavery,  and 
War- 

I  had  not  thought  to  be  so  serlcus  tonight, 
but  much  of  this  comment  has  been  occa- 
Bloned  by  my  recollection  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  great  emancipator.  He  had  the 
courage  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  ac- 
cept defeats,  big  and  little  to  achieve  the 
unity  on  which  the  fate  of  this  Union  rested 
80  yenrs  ago  His  courage  brought  him  many 
unhappy  days,  but  the  ihip  of  state  was 
aaved. 


Wo  mu.'t  rot  allow  the  much  bigger  ship  of 
•tale  of  today  to  flounder  In  a  aea  of  cou- 
fuf'on  and  uncertainty,  selflahnees,  and  dis- 
unity 

Tlie  milder  weather  has  brought  less  com- 
ment on  the  fuel  situation,  but  I  have  not 
hrsitaled  to  give  it  my  attention  Speaking 
of  weather,  after  6  weeks'  experience  with  the 
Washington  kind  I  shall  never  again  find 
fault  with  Connecticut  weather.    Good  night. 


Defeiment  of  Farm  Laborers  by  Draft 
Boards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or    LOtJISJ.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.     McKENZIE.       Mr.     Speaker.     I 

would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  let- 
t.^r  that  I  received  this  mornin-:  from  the 
Honorable  C.  L.  Allen,  a  imall  farmer  of 
Union  Parish,  Loui.*;iana: 

Marion.  La..  February  10,  1943. 
Hen    Charles  McKenzie. 

Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Sir:  Do  you  think  Congress  Is  likely 
to  clumt'e  draft  regulations  in  order  for  boys 
to  be  deferred  for  farming  thi.s  year,  and  if  so. 
do  you  think  you  can  persuade  the  local 
board  in  Union  Parish  to  wait  a  few  days  in 
calling  a  bey  who  Is  scheduled  to  be  called 
the  la.'-t  of  this  month? 

I  have  a  farm  with  more  than  a  hundred 
acies  of  cultivatable  land,  have  stt)ck.  feed, 
feecd.  and  farm  Implement-s.  but  no  labor. 
I  hi  d  one  hired  hand  last  year  and  he  and 
my  three  boys,  ages  18.  16,  and  12.  cultivated 
89  acres.  We  have  19  hfad  cf  cows  and 
yearlings.  50  to  60  hog5  and  pigs.  Including 
some  in  the  swamp,  and  a  hundred  chickens. 
The  boy  went  to  school  at  Rusion  3  days  in 
each  week  last  spring  until  the  last  cf  May. 
taking  an  agricultural  course,  then  went 
again  In  the  fall,  and  It  seems  that  the  local 
tx^ard  thinks  he  can't  farm  He  has  never 
done  any  public  work  of  any  kind  and  has 
farmed  all  his  life  except  while  In  school. 

The  hired  hand  which  worked  for  me  last 
year  Is  In  Arkansas  cutting  pulpwcx)d,  and  I 
can't  get  any  help.  In  fact,  all  my  land  will 
lie  Idle  unless  my  boy  can  stay  out  of  service 
lor.g  enough  to  make  a  crrp. 

If  you  believe  Congress  is  going  to  make 
any  changes  In  the  draft  regulations,  and 
you  can  persuade  my  local  beard  to  wait  a 
few  days  to  call  Charles  Henry  Allen,  I  shall 
appreciate  It  very  much. 

Thar;king  you.  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

C.  L.  Allxn. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Honorable  C.  L.  Allen 
is  a  small  hill  farmer  in  Union  Parish, 
La.  He  comes  from  old  Anplo-Ameri- 
can  stock  that  is  the  very  backbone  fl;  sh, 
and  sinew  of  that  section  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Southland.  Being  a  farmer  he 
Is  and  has  always  been  self-sustaining 
and  self-reliant.  He  is  independent  in 
his  thought  and  his  action.  He  is  his 
own  boss.  Being  a  farmer  and  a  native- 
born  American,  he  loves  the  soil,  loves 
his  home  and  his  homeland,  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  loves  and  sup- 
ports American  traditions  and  above  all 
American  liberty.  He  will  fight  for  that 
liberty.    He  is  intensely  patriotic.    But, 


Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  confused.  He  has 
failed,  as  have  perhaps  you  and  ceitalnly 
I.  to  make  heads  or  tails  of  the  confusion 
of  laws,  rulings,  orders,  direct. ves  and 
counter  directives  that  have  bt>en  so  un- 
ceasingly thrust  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  hears  that  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  has  ruled  that  farm  labor 
shall  be  draft  exempt.  He  hears  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  set  up  a 
system  of  points  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  farmer  Is  producing  enough  to 
qualify  for  exemption.  He  understands 
that  under  this  system  he  does  qualify 
and  should  have  his  labor  exempt.  Yet 
his  hired  help  has  migrated  to  parts  afar 
to  accept  much  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment in  industry.  In  this  the  Manpower 
Commission  gave  him  no  relief.  His  only 
supply  of  labor  Is  his  own  family  and  now 
the  draft  board  seems  constiamed  to  take 
the  only  member  of  that  family  who  is 
capable  cf  doing  a  man's  work. 

Mr.  Allen  is  not  asking  that  his  son  be 
exempted  from  the  draft,  neither  are 
thousands  of  other  farm  fnthers  who 
find  themselves  in  similar  situations.  He 
Is.  however,  asking  that  his  18-year-o!d 
son  be  deferred  long  enough  to  get  this 
year's  crop  planted.  Long  enough  to  get 
the  seeds  in  the  ground  for  the  food  that 
America  will  so  vitally  need  this  coming 
winter.  Everybody  who  knows  anything 
at  all  about  the  problems  of  the  small 
farmer  knows  that  because  he  has  very 
little  labor  costs  he  is  the  best  and  most 
dependable  and  economical  source  of 
food  supplies.  Why  then  are  they  being 
discriminated  against  when  large  em- 
ployers of  labor  are  being  exempted  be- 
cause the  claim  to  be  In  Important  food 
producting  and  processing  classifications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  blame  the  local 
draft  boards.  I  believe  they  are  doing 
the  best  they  can  under  Uie  circimi- 
stances.  They  cannot  tak?  what  they 
read  in  the  papers  or  hear  over  the  radio 
as  the  rules  and  regulations  to  guide 
their  work  and  they  can  not  get  clarify- 
ing in-striK'tions  from  the  State  Selective 
Senice  or  from  the  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. The  fault  is  no  more  theirs  than 
it  is  of  the  farmer.  The  fault  lies  with 
too  much  red  tape,  too  many  bureaus,  too 
much  bocn-dogglinp  Why  cannot  we 
get  a  simple,  clarifying  statement  of  who 
is  exempt  and  who  is  not  exempt?  Why 
does  one  man  lo^e  all  of  his  labor  and 
his  family  too,  while  across  the  road  the 
reverse  is  true?  Why  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  tlie  Manpower 
Commission  say  that  the  production  of 
food  is  as  important  (and  we  all  know 
that  it  is)  as  the  production  of  muni- 
tions and  war  materials  and  yet  farm 
labor  is  e*ther  drsifted  Into  the  Army  or 
permitted  to  migrate  to  great  industrial 
centers  to  imdertake  work  for  which 
they  are  ill-fitted  a.id  Inexperienced  at 
raoes  of  pay  whicn,  if  met  by  tlie  farmer, 
would  put  the  cost  of  food  beyond  the 
reach  of  even  the  multi-millionaires? 

The  small  fprmer,  particularly  the 
.small  farmer  of  the  South,  is  faced  with 
a  momentous  problem.  His  is  a  critical 
situation  at  a  crucial  time.  He  needs 
help.  He  needs  it  badly.  He  needs  U 
now.  What  is  the  Government  going  to 
do  about  it? 
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Fann-Subiidjr  Payments 


II 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   I.VDIANA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnndau.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
will  ,s<)(;n  be  ciilled  Upon  lo  CDiibiJer  an 
Rdm:nistration  proixj^al  that  we  appro- 
priate $100  000,000  for  incentive  pay- 
ments to  farinirs,  on  the  New  Deal 
theory  that  we  can  buy  our  way  out  of 
the  serious  difficulties  now  confronting 
American  agriculture  and  the  food-for- 
\ictory  program 

It  should  be  evident  to  all  of  us  that 
the  solution  to  these  difficulties  is  not 
this  simple.  No  mere  appopnation  of 
money  will  ,solve  the  desperate  short- 
ages of  manpower,  equipment,  and  fer- 
tilizer which  are  pla!;uinK  our  farmers 
and  threatening  the  food  supplie.s  of  tlie 
Nation.  Direct  action — not  money — is 
required  to  relieve  these  sh^^rtages.  And 
this  action  must  be  taken  now— before 
it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  a 
splendid  editorial  ana;y,si.s  of  this  prob- 
lem, taken  from  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  February  14,  1943: 

TNrr.NTIVr    PAYMtNTS 

In  hi.<i  nddr«>-s  Tuesday  lURht.  Economic 
StabiliztT  J.tnie.s  F  Byrius  .said  that  the 
fanner  must  pxpund  output  in  the  face  of 
niadequate  supplies  of  leriilizer,  inadequate 
leplareinents  ur  KiUipimnt  and  Inadequate 
iii.i;i[)ower 

H<w  i.s  the  f.irnn  r  g'lntj  to  do  thi;  :■ 
Two  mclhotls  \%eie  proposed  by  Mr  Bymrs. 
The  first  con.sist.s  of  inct'ntive  pavmeni.s  in 
the  .sunn  of  »!00  000  000— tht-  plan  worked  up 
ty  Secretary  .jI  Ai^rii  ultuie  Wickurii  and 
which  has  now  been  pa.ssed  un  to  Congress 
by  the  President,  wuh  a  request  that  the 
money  be  made  available. 

In    theory,    up    to   a    point,    this    Ls   all    very 
well       If      the     fxpenditure     of     $100  000  000 
Would    assure    un    adequate    food    supply    for 
the    p«'opie   of    this   i.untry.   for   our   urnied 
forces,  and   f.r   the  people  nbrt>ad   whom  the 
a.nenunent   propost>s   to   feed,  no  one  could 
»enc>u.s|y  object  to  tl>e  appiopriation  because 
of   the  expenditure   Involved      Ni,r.  m   thow; 
rircuni.st.in.  es,  would   the  objection  that  it  is 
a  .»ub.MJs      which   it   i.s      te  a  valid  one       But 
iiow    (an    tii.>    dusinbution    of    subsidies,    of 
themselves,    help    the    farmei?     Money    can- 
not   be    used    as    fertilizer,    nor    to    cultlvute 
crops,    nor    to    engage    a    nonexistent    laUir 
force      And.     it    is    tJiese    things — fertUiaer. 
farm    machinery    and    manpower— that    will 
be  inadoquate       What    i.s   the   purpose,    then. 
In  i?lvin(j  the  farmer  more  nv  i  . •■   • 

As  a  second  .vtep.  Mr    Byrno  i  i<  ;..  .ttl  that 
lab.)r   which   left    tlie   fa:ms   to   work    u:    war 
plants   would    have   to   bo   sent    back      Tlie»e 
men.    he    said     uere    splendid    farm    workers; 
many  nre  mdiflcrent  mechanics      A.s  *e  have 
urRed  men  to  volunteer  for  military  s-rvice 
we  should  urge  ti:e^   men   to   return    to  the 
farms  where  the\  are  i!e»Hie<l    even  if  the  com-    I 
pensHtiou  is  l.>»      If  they  refute  to  ^o.  their    ' 
draft  deferments  shculd   be  canceled  | 

Mr.  Byrnes  did  n  t  say  so  but  these 
workers  were  lnduc«xJ  to  l.-ave  the  farms  by 
the  attraction  of  high  wages  being  p«:d  In 
war  factories — wages  wl-.uh  were  b.Ksted 
with  the  encouragement  and  stipport  of  the 
Governmen:.     That   was   a  mistake,   and   Mr. 


Byrnes"  Implicit  Pcknowledt^ment  of  the 
mistake  is  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction 
But  It  win  take  .something  more  to  pet  these 
men,  back  to  the  farms  Mr  Byrm-s  has 
threatened  to  cancel  their  draft  deferments 
unle.s«  thry  go  back,  and  that  is  not  a  plea^- 
unt  thing  to  contemplate  In  effect,  it  Is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Government, 
having  made  a  mistake  In  the  first  instance, 
now  proposes  to  correct  that  mistake  by 
usir.f;  the  Selective  Service  Act  as  an  Instru- 
ment to  coerce  men  Into  accepting  a  par- 
ticular employment  T]\c  Selective  Service 
Act  was  never  intended  for  any  such  use,  and 
•he  wl.~dom  of  such  a  threat  ls  questionable. 
The  forthright,  etiicient  and  sensible  thing 
*'ou!d  be  to  SL»ek  passage  of  a  compulsory 
Hervlce  law.  which  would  obviate  any  need 
:'or  these  devious  and  dubious   methods 

But  perhaps  It  Is  too  late  for  that  this  year. 
It  may  be  that  there  Is  no  alternative  now 
i^xcept  some  such  course  as  that  proposed  by 
Mr  Byrnes.  If  so.  It  shc^uld  be  remembered 
that  the  planting  season  is  close  at  hand. 
Th»se  men,  If  they  are  lo  be  of  any  use  to 
the  farmers  this  year,  must  be  sent  back  to 
the  farms  .soon,  and  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  see  how 
$100,000,000  for  subsidies  or  incentive  pay- 
ment.i  is  going  to  help  accomplish  this 
transfer. 


0.  p.  A.  Rejulationf  Affecting  Small 
Business 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

CI-    PENNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI^ESENTATIVES 

M'ltiriau.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
regi.ster  my  disapproval  once  more 
against  the  bureaucratic  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  make  it  impossible  for 
small  bu.siness  to  operate.  Within  the 
past  week  a  store  in  my  home  town,  do- 
ing a  bu.Mne.s.s  of  $50,000  a  year,  sold 
out  stock  and  closed  up,  because  of  bu- 
reaucratic inti>rference.  making  it  im- 
p<i,'<.sible  to  continue 

The  York  city  newspapers  have  been 
carrying  for  thie  last  several  davs  a  no- 
tice offering  for  sale  a  bras.s  foundry 
operated  by  a  Mr.  Cochrane  for  the  past 
21  yeais. 

Mr.  Cochrane  started  in  bu.sinesc  21 
years  a.uo  uith  6  heiper.s.  Since  that 
time  he  has  never  closed  down  a  single 
day  and  steadily  bui.t  up  his  business 
until  now  he  employs  85  men  doing  im- 
portant wi'r  wrrk. 

He  now  finds  it  impo.ssible  to  continue 
due  to  recent  ruling's  of  the  O  P.  A.  He 
has  set  forth  his  reasons  fur  discontmu- 
iiig  bu..inevs  in  a  letter  addres.sed  to 
Prentis.s  M.  Brown  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 3.  1D43 

Mr  Speaker,  under  lea\  e  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  therein 
the  letter  addressed  by  Mr,  Cochrane  to 
Mr   Brown    the  Pru-e  Administrator: 

ttBBl-ARY   3.    1943. 

Mr    PKiNrisi  M    Brown 

Price  i4d;ninw.'rafor, 

Wajhington.  D  C. 
DEAa  Sir  \V>-  received  the  new  re^julatlon 
order.  Rev  MPR  125.  January  J7.  1S>43,  to 
reduce  the  price  o:'  aluminum  castings  3  cents 
per  pounJ  and  b:  mze  ca-stiu^^  i.^  cents  per 
pound  ficra  February  1.  1943. 


Several  months  aeo  when  metals  were  re- 
duced, we  voluntarily  passed  on  reductions 
on  castings  wherever  p<is6ible,  regardless  of 
the  increase  in  wapes  from  15  to  20  perci-nt 
since  our  price  ceiline  went  Into  effect  in 
October  1941.  The  maiter  of  reducing  a  little 
more  to  meet  this  new  regulatu>n  does  not 
mean  much,  because  with  lower  prices  there 
will  be  less  profit,  and  less  income  tax  to  pay. 
so  It  will  be  all  the  same  to  n'.e  if  I  am  com- 
pelled to  give  it  to  the  customer  or  to  the 
Government  direct. 

In  going  through  the.se  pa^es  of  Instruc- 
tions in  this  new  order,  I  am  sure  we  will  not 
be  able  to  comply  with  all  the  detailed  cost 
reports  specified  therein.  If  we  aie  comjjelled 
to  meet  all  these  new  conditions  I  would  h.ive 
to  enlarge  our  office  and  put  en  extra  h' Ip 
which  I  could  net  afford  and  do  not  intend 
doing.  We  already  have  extra  help  that 
do  nothing  else  but  fill  in  volumes  of  ques- 
tlonnaiics  and  Government  reports,  a  lot  of 
which  are  absolutely  useless,  but  it  costs  a  lot 
of  extra  mcney  to  do  It,  and  this  added  ex- 
pense must  come  out  of  the  price  of  ca.stlngs. 
We  have  a  simple  practical  way  of  keeping 
our  co6l9  and  setting  our  prices,  and  have  no 
complaints  from  cur  many  good  customers 
about  our  prices  being  too  high,  so  why 
should  a  Government  agency  Interfere  In  thla 
to  save  WS.OOO.OOO  by  penalizing  many  fourd- 
rles  who  are  strupglinj^  now  to  kt-cp  goin^j.  and 
allowlia?  hundreds  of  millions  to  t>e  wasted 
by  inefficiency  and  extravagance  in  many 
other  lines  and  places  I  reali^'e  If  we  do 
not  conform  to  all  these  new  orders  we  may 
be  penalized  by  having  our  metal  supply 
Btopped.  and  If  this  happens,  there  will  be 
nothing  left  for  me  lo  do  but  close  the  busi- 
ness, which  I  will  surely  do 

As  a  practical  molder.  I  started  this  busi- 
ness 21   years   ago   with    about   six    helpers. 
Through  honest  dealing  and  hard  work  I  now 
have  a  line  plant  and  about  85  men  employed 
en    Important    war    work    for    a    lot    of    grod 
customers  who  depend   on   this  foundry   lor 
their  castings      We   have   cooperated   to   Iho 
best  of  our  ability  in  filling  in  the  numerous 
reports  and  questionnaires  and  have  had  no 
Complaints  from  Washington  on   our  work, 
but  the  c(-st  of  doing  a  lot  of  this  suptifluoua 
stuff   I  would  have   considered  a  gocxl  profit 
under    the    practical    way    we    operated    years 
ago.   when    I   was   considerably   smaller.      It 
has  been  stated  in  the  press  many  times  Uiat 
Washington   was  going   to   cut    the   red    taoo 
and   make   it    eusier   to  do  business,    but.   in- 
stead,   the    questionnaires    and    Government 
reports  are  more  numerous  than  ever  and  the 
red    tape   more   complicated      Any    foundrv- 
man  strui?gling  with  green  help  and  putting 
up  with  all  their  costly  mistakes  trying  to  keep 
war  work  customers  supplied  with  good  cast- 
ings, which  must  t>e   passed  on   by   Govern- 
roeut  inspectors,  should  not  be  harassed  by  a 
lot  of  new  impractical  Ideaa  from  !»ome  Gov- 
ernment  agency  every  time  someone  sees  fit 
to  Impxite  a  new  regulation  on  us:   and  If  I 
am  to  be  continually  up  against   this  thing 
and    not    allowed    to   operate    in    a   sensible 
practical  way.  as  I  have  always  done,  then  I 
assure  you  I  am  ready  to  go  out  of  the  bus  - 
ness  untU  such  time  as  common  sense  in  our 
operation  can  again  be  used. 

I  reallae.  Mr,  Brown.  Uiat  you  have  a  touga 

Job  ahead,  so  I  thought  it  in  order  to  tell  yuj 

my  story,  as  It  might  be  of  some  help  to  you 

in   seeing    things   from   cur   standpoint.    to<i. 

My  greatest  regret  In  closing  the  business 

nt  this  time  would  be  the  inconvenience  it 

might    cause    my    customers    depending    on 

me   for   ca-stin^s.   as    It    has    been    my   desire 

from  the  start  to  aid  our  war  effort  all  poa- 

£lb>    and  recardless  of  whether  I  make  any 

profit,    will   continue   to   do    my   part   iw   long 

as  possible,  but  if  all   these  new  regulatlouh 

are  going  to  cause  me  to  operate  at  a  loss  and 

s<H>n  lose  what  little  I  have    then  no  one  can 

blame  me  for  seeing   in    time  that  this  does 

hot   happen,  because   if  I  am  forced   to  go 
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broke,  I  can  do  no  more  good  at  my  age  of 
67   to   help   war   production   and   coiild  even 
l>ecome  a  public  burden  myself. 
Yours  sincerely 

CocHKANE  Brass  Poundit, 
John  H.  CocHaANi, 

Oicner. 


Freedom  of  the  Air  Becomei  an  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

or  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15,  1943 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  the  revise  my  own  re- 
marks. I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier.  In  view  of 
the  statesmanlike  address  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut. Congresswoman  Luci,  I  find  subse- 
quent comment  pertinent  to  the  subject 
.«-he  discussed.  Therefore.  I  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  the  membership  this 
editorial  appearing  the  morning  after 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Luce)  spoke  In  this  Chamber: 

nmoou  OP  the  AfB  bccomis  an   issue 

The  question  of  post-war  freedom  of  the 
air  Is  getting  into  the  headlines  more  and 
more  frequently,  and  properly  so  for  It  Is  one 
of  the  fundamentals  around  which  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  politics  will  revolve  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

Vice  President  Wallace  and  Mrs  Roosevelt 
ha\-e  come  out  for  freedom  of  the  air.  Neither 
has  defined  precisely  what  is  meant,  but 
It  Is  presumed  that  the  term  is  used  without 
any  hidden  tricks  of  Interpretation  Thus 
freedom  of  the  air  would  permit  the  planes 
of  other  nations  to  land  on  our  shores  and  to 
fly  over  our  territory  without  material  hin- 
drance. 

It  is  dimcult  to  Imagine  the  United  States 
abandonmc  this  right  to  regtilate  the  use  of 
our  own  skjcs.  Further,  it  Is  difDcult  to 
suppose  that  the  United  States  will  not  re- 
strict the  use  of  these  skies  Unless  we  con- 
trol the  air  above  our  land,  we  cannot  Insure 
Its  defense.  Unless  we  regulate  and  restrict 
the  use  of  our  air.  we  cannot  protect  our 
commerce 

In  supporting  her  argument.  Mrs  Roosevelt 
said.  "We  have  always  had  freedom  of  the 
seas."  That  Is  a  complex  and  highly  delaatable 
.«=ubject.  It  Is  questionable  whether  there 
has  been  freedom  of  the  seas  except  In  a 
limited  ?fn.«^e.  Certainly  in  war  there  l.asn't 
been  freedom.  Even  In  peace  freedom  of  the 
seas  [s  limited  by  certain  nations'  control 
over  the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals,  by  their 
coTitrol  over  coaling  stations  and  harbor?, 
by  the  use  of  tariffs.  Anyone  Is  entitled  to 
launch  a  ship  In  the  ocean,  but  what  he  may 
do  with  it  after  that  is  considerably  Influenced 
by  ether  nations. 

More  realistic  than  Mr  Wallaoe  and  Mrs. 
Roo.sevelt  are  Congresswoman  Luce  and  the 
Marquis  of  Londonc  erry  Mrs  Luce  believes 
that  no  matter  hew  much  we  trust  our  Brit- 
ish and  Russian  allies  today,  we  should  not 
abandon  the  scverelgnt  of  American  air 
lanes  Of  course,  this  Implies  control  over 
our  airports,  beacons  and  other  facilities,  im- 
ports, exports,  and  Immigration. 

The  remarks  of  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry came  in  a  debate  In  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Britain's  poet- war  commercial  air  service. 
SaiU  he,  "It  is  nc  secret  that  commercial  avia- 


tion In  the  United  States  Is  developing  with 

phenomenal  rapidity.  •  •  •  I  am  not 
challenging  America  and  suggesting  cut- 
throat competition  aU  over  the  world."  He 
went  on  to  favor  collaboration  between  Brit- 
ain, America.  Russia,  and  the  Dutch,  and 
then  he  advocated  that  England  acquire  from 
the  United  States  under  lend-lease  the  planes 
needed  for  post-war  commercl-xl  use. 

In  the  same  debate  Lord  Derwent  spoke  of 
the  present  appearance  of  dangerous  compe- 
tition between  the  United  States  and  other 
potential  rivals  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  speaking  before  that  body  last  De- 
cember, referred  to  Pan-American  Airways  as 
"spreading  Ita  tentacles"  all  over  the  world. 

Though  Josef  Stalin  has  not  discussed  com- 
mercial aviation  for  publication,  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  Russians,  who  for  years  have 
been  Interested  In  long-distance  flying,  are 
not  already  making  plans  for  their  share  of 
the  commercial  air  business. 

The  question  of  rights  to  the  world's  sky- 
ways thus  assumes  increasing  Importance 
as  the  war  mounts  to  a  climax.  With  peace 
in  sight,  all  the  big  nations  will  step  up 
their  preparations  to  a  faster  pace,  and  the 
flr.ct  commercial  planes  will  be  In  the  air 
before  the  diplomats  ever  assemble  to  write 
a  treaty. 

Freedom  of  the  air  Is  not  likely  to  be 
settled  so  much  In  debate  as  In  designing 
rooms  and  wind  tunnels  and  In  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  companies  like  Pan  American 
Airways.  The  United  States  shculd  remem- 
ber this  and  not  promise  to  relinquish  any 
of  the  rights  which  later  experience  may 
prove  vital  to  our  security. 


Farm  Labor  Costs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOtTTH  CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
following  resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  urging  early 
pa.ssage  of  H.  R.  1408.  a  bill  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Pace],  to  in- 
clude all  farm  labor  costs  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  parity  price  for  farm  commodi- 
ties. 

Resolution  to  memorialize  the  National  Con- 
gre.ss  urging  the  passage  of  the  Pace  parity 
bill 

Whereas  there  has  ccme  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Georgia  that 
there  Is  now  pending  In  the  National  Congress 
certain  legislation  Intended  to  Include  the 
cost  of  farm  laljor  irf  figuring  parity  on  agri- 
cultural commodities;   and 

Whereas  the  certain  legislation  is  known 
as  the  Pace  parity  bill;   and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  farm  labor  has  In- 
creased 100  percent  within  the  past  12 
months;  and 

Whereas,  with  the  cost  of  farm  labor  in- 
creasing as  it  has.  unless  adequate  legislation 
Is  passed  immediately.  It  will  be  utterly  Im- 
pofcslble  for  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
pete with  Industry  in  the  payment  of  labor, 
and  the  food  program  will  thereby  be  hin- 
dered immensely;  and 

Whereas  as  a  part  of  the  war  effort  it  Is 
necessary  that  the  food  program  be  carried 
cut:  Therefore  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Georgia  House  of  Repre' 

smtatU^.1.  That  the  National  Congresa  be 
memoriallaed.  and  that  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion In  Congress,  and  In  the  Senate  In  ptu- 
tlcular,  be  memorialised  that  the  passage  of 
the  Pace  parity  bill  la  urgent.  Is  Impi'rative. 
and  Is  necessary;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  immediately  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
National  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  cf  the  United  States,  there  to  be  rend 
and  prefcented  to  the  Congress  in  aesslon. 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  l>e  aent  by 
the  clerk  of  this  house  to  each  Member  cf 
Congress  from  Georgia  and  to  the  8enator» 
from  Georgia,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Hl!«  Excellency  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  ITnlted  States. 

Rot  V.  Harkis, 
Speaker  of  the  Houite  of  Representatix^rt. 

P   T   McCtrrcHEN.  Jr 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  ReTireaentatit^t. 


Japs  Took  Airplane  Plans  Plas 
$16,000,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  IS.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sjaeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  reprinted  from  the  Log 
cf  February  1943 : 

Japs  Took  Aikplank  Plans  Plus  Slfi.OOO  000 — 
United  States  Milttabt  SEcarrs  Sext  to 
Japan  From  Jap-Ownko  Aikplanb  Plants 
IN     New     Jesset     Wokking     on     Govexn- 

MENT  CONTEACTS.       JAPANESE  NaVAL  OtTlCOL 

BaAccED  About  Methods.     Hes  Dead 

(By   Miller  Freeman.   Captain.   U.   8    Naval 
Reserve,  retired) 

This  amazing  account  Is  published  to  bring 
before  the  public  the  unbelievable  success 
achieved  by  Japan  through  Infiltration  among 
United  States  Government  departments  in 
all  administrations  for  many  years,  and  alM 
as  a  warning  to  public  officials  and  Congress 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  during  the  present 
war  If  as  the  State  Department  asaerts  "n 
its  White  Paper  Just  Isnued  that  It  kn<  w 
for  a  long  time  Japan  was  preparing  to  go 
to  war  against  us.  why  did  it  not  take  appro- 
priate action  to  pro.secute  the  guilty  and 
expel  these  corruft  Japanese  Government - 
controlled  corporate  interest*  from  this 
country? 

San  Francisco,  December  10,  1942. 
Congressman  Rot  O   Woooaurr, 

Washington.  D.  C 

Deah  Congressman  Wooorctt:  In  the 
spring  of  1922  you  introduced  a  resolution  m 
Congress  requesting  an  Investigation  of  the 
contracts  and  cx{>enditure5  of  the  United 
States  Government  during  the  Ian  war,  and 
in  which  you  charged  that  the  Standard  Air- 
craft Corporation  and  the  Standard  Aero 
Co  were  controlled  by  Mitsui  &  Co  In  your 
resolution  you  maintained  that  the  evidence 
showed : 

"(1)  These  two  firms  were  overpaid  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  presumably  through  misrep- 
resentation and  fraud 

"(2)  Mitsui  ft  Co.  are  the  fiscal  agenu  for 
the  J8panei;e  Government  throughout  the 
world,  and  were  also  assisting  Geiman  secret 
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service  work  beft^e  the  war.  acting  aa  pay- 
Ciaatcrs  for  them. 

"(3>  These  Japanese  concerns  received  or- 
ders ((ir  almost  every  kind  of  airplane  work, 
und  s<ime  of  the  motors  Intended  for  our 
Jorces  on  the  weetern  front  were  shipped  to 
Japan. 

"(4)  Among  their  attorneys  handling  their 
negotiations  with  the  Government  was  George 
W  Wirkersham.  former  United  States  At- 
torney General  '• 

I  took  ycur  resolution  on  May  29,  1922.  be- 
fore Rainier  Noble  Post  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, which  post  promptly  wired  the  con- 
grefslonal  delc^Htion  from  this  State,  urging 
your  rt-quest  tie  supported  for  Investifjatlon 
of  MIUul  At  Co.s  activities  in  the  United 
States  during  World  War  No.   1 

I  propose  now  o  publish  a  review  of  thl« 
tncrrdible  phenomenon  whtrcby  Mitsui  &  Co  , 
a  Japanese  Government-controlled  corpora- 
tion, was  not  only  allowed  to  operate  plane 
and  chemical  plants  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing tht  last  war.  but  to  draw  millions  of  d</l- 
lajs  from  our  O  )vernment  to  finance  Ihem; 
■Iso  to  obtain  free  ucrc5s  to  the  latest  tech- 
nical infornutt'on  from  the  varicus  govern- 
mental departments 

I  want  to  put  together  my  part  of  the  pic- 
ture with  yuurs      During  the  spring  cr  sum- 
mer   of    1918    there    arrived    at    the    pert    of 
Seattle  from  J.ipnn.  en  route  East  to  the  air- 
plane plants  of   Mitsui  St  Co  .  a  delegation 
of   8   i>r    10  Jupane^e   naval    aviation   officers. 
Admiral   Coontz.  Commandant  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Naval  District.  Bremerton.  Instructed 
me  to  act  as  his  representative  In  entertain- 
ing thu  delegation;  Ihst  he  did  not  want  to 
have  them  visit  the  United  States  Navy  Vard 
at  Bremerton,  and  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
pei-sonally  ri  are   the   time      A   bnnqnet    was 
held  at  the  H 'tel  Washington.     1  found  that 
1  had  some   years  before  met.   In  a   friendly 
way.  Emo  Takakl.  In  charge  of  the  delegation, 
when  he  wait  a  student  at  Columbia  i;nlver- 
■Ity.  and  who.  in  the  meantime,  had  risen  to 
the  imprrtant  pc<t  of  New  York  manaRcr  of 
Mitsut  A  Co.     Takakl  .<!urprl.«>ed   me   by   his 
frankness;  In  fact,  whs  qiiite  boa.ifful  of  tl^.e 
achievements  of  Mlf'ul  &  Co.  and   told  me. 
In  some  detail,  that  they  were  operatint;  iwo 
ilrph^ne  plants  in  New  Jersey,  also  a  chemical 
plant  In  the  Si  uth      He  said: 

•■You  hear  a  ijreat  deal  about  the  Japanese 
•nooplng  around  and  stealing  plans  Wc 
don't  have  to  resort  to  such  tactics  We 
operate  the.se  plants  In  your  country  and  (se- 
cure all  the  latest  technical  Information 
reiitmg  to  designs,  construction,  operation*, 
and  military  t-nctlcs.  This  is  all  obtained  | 
openly,  as  allies. 

•You  know.  Just  before  I  left  Washington 
1  siiid  to  Thoma-s  Edi.wn.  head  of  the  United 
States  War  Inventions  Board.  I  hear  the  Navy 
has  Just  perfected  a  much-improved  tor- 
pedo Won  t  you  give  us  the  plans?'  Mr. 
Edison  replied  that  he  d:dnt  think  they 
shou;d  do  so  I  then  replied.  •Well,  you  know, 
everybody  says  some  day  Japan  and  the 
United  States  are  going  to  wur  You  are  a 
great  sporting  nation  and  believe  In  fair  play, 
and.  of  course,  you  would  want  to  have  us 
aa  well  equipped  ns  ycu  are  with  the  most 
up-to-date  weapons  ■  " 

I  at  once  conveyed  this  Information  to  the 
ccmina:idnnt  of  the  Thirteenth  Naval  Dis- 
trict On  September  25.  1919.  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Hou.sf  Immigration  Committee  in 
Washington.  D  C  .  requesting  a  complete  cm- 
gre.s-iuii.il  invrsti^aticn  of  all  Japanes*^  ac- 
tivities in  the  I'luted  States,  and  .sp»H-lflc;illy 
culled  Uu-  committees  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mit5Ul  &  Co  had  been  operating  these 
plants  during  the  war 

You  can  understaiu!  I  was  very  much 
pleaded,  therefore,  when  you  instigated  the 
investigation  of  Miisu:s  activities  in  this 
ctnititry  during  the  la.-t  war  and  presumed 
that    iha    whole    business    was    thoroughly 


pr(  b.d  and  the  tlr.dings  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  Although  I  made 
some  effort  to  l.-arn  what  happened.  I  was 
never  able  to  find  out  why  Mltuul  Sc  Co  were 
not  pro.secuted.  made  to  make  restitution  to 
the  United  States  Treasury,  and.  as  I  be- 
lieved warranted,  have  them  barred  alto- 
gether from  the  United  States  What  were 
the  underlying  facts  aa  to  why  the  affair  was 
dropped?  Today  we  have  the  tragic  sequel 
In  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  our  young 
men  by  Japan.  How  can  we  safeguard  this 
Nation  against  a  recurrence  of  this  situation? 
Can  we.  by  revealing  the  facts,  protect  against 
a  repetition  of  penetration  by  foreign  influ- 
ences? Unless  we  do.  we  will  sec  these  fortes 
rise  again  aa  soon  aa  peace  is  declared 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  strange  death, 
under  mysterious  clrcumatances.  of  Emo 
Takakl  about  the  time  your  Inveetigation 
was  coming  to  a  head?  The  report  given  out 
was  that  he  waji  killed  by  a  streetcar  In  New 
York  His  death  mu!«t  have  been  considered 
a  fortuitous  htippenms  by  both  the  Japa- 
nese Government  and  Mitsui  &  Co 

I  w.ll  appreciate  It  if  you  will  write  me 
your  own  recollection  of  the  cafe,  supple- 
mented by  such  essential  Information  aa 
you  are  able  tc  supply  me  from  the  official 
record." 

Yours  trvly. 

MiLira  Freeman. 


Congress  or  rmm  Umitsd  States. 

Hoimt  or  RcncuNTATivEs. 
Wa^^nrngto'i.  D  C .  Decrrnbcr  15.  1942. 
Capt   MiitTH  Freeman. 

San  francisco.  Cahf 
De.\r  C.iPTAiN  PacrMAN;   I  have  your  letter 
of  the  10th  and  have  read  the  same  with  more 
Interest  than  you  know.    The  enclosures  you 
forwarded  are  very  tiniely 

As  you  perhaps  recall.  I  put  forth  every 
possible  effort  to  secure  an  investigation  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Harry  M  Daugherty. 
and  the  Department  of  Janice,  because  cf 
the  neglect  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
move  in  the  war  fraud  cases  Bt  ;ng  blocked 
In  the  Hcuse,  I  called  on  Senator  Burton  K. 
Whekler  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  Inlor- 
matlon  I  had  I  may  say  these  data  were 
almast  exclusively  copies  of  records  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  This  accounU  for 
the  fact  that  no  onf  In  authority  ever  den.ed 
any  charge  I  made  against  Mr  Daugherty 
per^^onally  or  his  ofllclal  organization. 

Senator  Wmaxia.  as  chairman  of  a  special 
Senate  committee,  made  a  verv  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  the  Depaitment  and.  as  a  re- 
sult. Harry  M    Daugherty  was  tried  twice  in 
the  Federal  courts  in  New  York      The  first 
time  the  Jury  stood   10  to  2  for  conviction, 
and  the  second  time   1 1   to  1   for  conviction! 
Evidently    he    was   able    to   roach    two   Jurcrs 
In  thi   first  Instance  and  one  In  the  second. 
My  opinion  of  Mr.  Daughertv  Is  still  what 
It  was  ao  years  ago.     It   was  known  at  that 
time  that  hnanclally  he  was  behind  the  liRht- 
house   to   the   extent  of    more   than   •50.000 
As  Attorney  General  he  coulo  not  indulge  in 
private  practice,  and   yet   when   he  was  dis- 
missed by  President  Cixilidge  he  found  him- 
self sufficiently  well    fixed   to  enable   him    to 
live  in  lu.xury  for  the  balance  of  his  worthless 
life 

As  you  will  gather  from  the  Congressional 
Retokd   references    I   am   giving  you.   it    was 
I    who   -opened    the    ball'   ugainst   what   was 
probably   the  most  dishonest,   reprehensible 
admlnl.stration  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  cur  history      An  inspection  of  the  Con- 
gressional  RicORo.   which   will    be  found    m 
ycur  local  library,  will   brini;  ycu  up  to  date 
on   all   matters  pertaining  thereto,  with   the 
pos.'ible  except icn  of  the  recoveries  made  by 
the    Ciovernment    following    mv    dlschisures' 
Some  few  years  afterward.  I  learned  from  the 
Office     of     Finance.     War     Dt^partment.     that 
s.niething  more  than  Ml  000  000  In  ca.«h  and 
17  OOOtXX)  in  supplies,  which  h.id  been  luincd 


over  to  contractors  and  which  bad  not  been 
accounted  for.  were  recovered.  I  know  a 
rather  large  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
had  been  presented  with  the  information  I 
received  before  it  was  brought  to  me  I  was 
the  only  one.  apparently,  who  cared  to  be- 
come active  In  the  matfr.  and  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  any  part  of  the  above  recoveries 
would  have  been  made  had  the  action  not 
been  taken.  Thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars 
In  these  days  seems  a  trivial  sum.  Out.  never- 
theless, at  the  present  rate  it  would  pay  a 
congressional  snlary  for  3.800  years 

May  I  say  again  that  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested in  your  proposal  to  review  the  situa- 
tion so  far  as  :t  applied  to  Mitsui  St  Company. 
If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  I  can  be  o! 
further  a.ssl.stance.  let  me  know 

With  very  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  O,  Wooonurr. 


From   the  Concreesional   Record: 
Quotation  from  the  Congressional  REcosn, 
page  52P8.  second  session.  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress, April  11.  1922: 

•The  Standard  Aircraft  Corporation  and 
the  Standard  Aero  Co  are  enterprises  of 
Mitsui  A:  Co  .  Japanese  brokers,  and  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

'During  the  first  World  War.  the  Standard 
companies  were  prominent  membets  of  the 
group  of  contractors  which  controlled  Amer- 
ican aviation. 

"Senator  FarrLiNCHnYSFN  What  relation 
does  the  MiLsul  Company  bear  to  the  Japa- 
nese Government? 

•"Senator  Workman  They  are  paymasters 
for  the  Japanese  Government  throughrjut  the 
world:  its  fiscal  agents,  and  they  were  also 
assisting  the  German  secret  service  work  he- 
fore  the  war.  acting  as  paymasters  fur  them. 
Judge  HuRhfs  was  correct  In  his  statement  to 
the  President  that  these  Japanese  concerns 
received  orders  for  every  variety  of  aircraft 
work,  a  proceeding  which  had  no  Justification 
from  a  production  standpoint. •* 

■'The  concerns  were  operated  by  Harry  B. 
Mingle  and   Max  J    Franken.-^tein.     While   it 
has    been   established   that   these  companies 
were  controlled  by  Mitsui  &  Co  .  who  owned 
the   majority  of   the   stock.   Mingle    testified 
before  the  Senate  committee   that   Mitsui   Se 
Co.    loaned    him   $3  500 .COO   to   carry   on    the 
undertakings,  'and   that  all  they  have  Is  a 
memorandum   that  In  ca.se  I  should  die  or 
anything  .should  happen,  they  could  handle  It 
In  a  way  they  wished  '     It  was  testified  Mingla 
made  a  weekly  report  to  the  Japane«e  owners. 
and  we  have  documentary  evidence  to  show 
that  early  In  the  war  the  Standard  Aircraft 
Corporation    shipped    five    motors    rrom    San 
Francisco    to   Japan.     The    propriety   cf   the 
situation  needs  no  comment.    This  investiga- 
tion has  established  the  fact  that  agents  of 
the  Japanese  Government  are  constantly  col- 
lecting   Information    of    the    most    Intimate 
character  as  to  the  Industries,  resources,  har- 
bors, and  other  Information  of  a  vital  char- 
acter concerning  this  country,  and  that  these 
agents  work  through  Miti^ul  &  Co.     (Consider 
this,  a  statement  bofore  Congress  in  1922  bv 
Workman  )  ' 

"A  report  by  the  contract-unit  section  of 
the  War  Department  shows  the  following  as 
a  result  of  Its  audits  of  the  contracts  of  the 
Standard  Aircraft  Co  and  the  Standard  Aero 
Co.: 

Total   payments  bv  Govcrn- 

ment  (United  States) »16.461   680  15 

Amounts      unsupported      by 

property,  records,  or  other 

papers 9  948,028  43 

In  case  supporting  papers  are 

produced,  there  would  re- 
main the  following  amount 

to    be    recovered    f.'-om    the 

contractors      for      rea.vms 

stated  m  individual  audi-s.      6,564  774  61 
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•The  statement  showing  swttlemmt  aa  of 
Sept.  SO.  1019.  and  known  as  exhibit  A.  shows 
the  following 

Amortization  ond  Depreciation 

Total  AixuTlizuUoa  on  build- 
ings, machiuery.  and  equip- 
ment  per  exhibit  F 12  266.  479  S5 

The    comparative     balance     sheet    after 

Goverument  adjusunents  as  of  Sept.  30,  1919, 

shows   the   foUowing : 

Quick  payments  to  Mitral  & 

Co M.  470.  000. 00 

Other  pa\ment.s  and  reserves 
set  up  for  Mitsui  *  Co..  pre- 
paid cx;>ensea.  rents,  etc 870.499  22 

The  Inveatlgatlon  has  dereloped  ttoe  fact 
that  the  Standard  Coa  have  never  owned 
these  buildings,  and  as  the  onntrmctor  has 
collected  for  both  amortl/atlon  and  rent 
on  the  buildings,  the  fraud  on  the  Gcven:- 
ment  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  a  searching 
Investigation  of  all  of  the  acliTlties  of  these 
companies  must  be  completed. 

■  Subfequent  to  these  statements.  Mingle  Is 
sUtped  to  have  paid  to  MIUul  A  Co.  additional 
frums  in  excess  of  f 2  OOO.OOO  Althcuph  largely 
liidebird  to  the  Governmcr.t,  the  Stancaid 
Aero  Co  (April  1922)  la  now  In  the  hands  of 
a  trustee  In  bankruptcy  and  the  Standard 
Aircraft  is  In  the  prooeas  of  liquidation. 

"Mitsui  fi  Co  arc  Indirectly  exercising  pow- 
erful Influences  In  this  country,  which  ex- 
ter:cis  to  Co!j|{i  ess  and  departments  cf  the 
Government,  and  they  have  en  their  p.iy 
rolls  attorneys  and  pollllclane  who  are  at- 
tempting to  run  roughshod  over  the  country 
Ui  whom  they  owe  their  allegiance. 

"When  an  Investigation  of  these  contracts 
began,  the  law  firm  of  Cadwalader,  Wlcker- 
shara  and  Talt  notified  the  Chief  of  Finances 
of  the  Air  Department  that  they  had  been 
r.-t«!n€<l  by  MiUul  A  Co.  (Ltd  )  to  represent 
their  Uiterests.  and  requested  that  certain 
accountants  who  had  been  in  the  emplcy  cf 
the-e  Int-reots  be  permitted  to  work  with 
the  Governtni  nt's  repreFentatlTes  durtr\g  the 
audit  of  the  books  of  the  Standard  Aircraft 
Corporation. '  Their  request  was  refused  un- 
less M:LEU1  ii  Co.  would  admit  Its  liabUity  in 
the  premises. 

"In  a  ffw  days  after  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten. Abratuim  F  Myers,  former  office  boy  at 
the  Di'partment  of  Justice,  who  had  already 
received  unusual  odvancemeot  after  becom- 
ing a  law  clerk  in  the  department,  was  given 
aupervlslrr  of  all  the  war  fraud  cases  at  a 
sali.ry  of  »6,000  per  year.  Shortly  after  this 
ycung  man,  who  It  seems  was  one  of  these 
who  failed  to  do  military  sen-;ce  during  the 
war.  notified  the  air  service  that  no  furthex 
Information  was  to  be  given  to  any  person 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
except  through  hlm.  A  few  days  later  I 
established,  by  conclusive  evidence,  that  the 
•aid  Myers  wiis  placed  in  this  key  position 
th.'nugh  the  Influence  of  George  W.  Wlcker- 
•ham.  Since  that  time  the  Investigation  of 
the  air  ser\-lce  war  cx>n tracts  has  been  blocked 
"Aside  from  the  open  and  aggreaalve  ot>- 
•tructlon  reported  to  you  In  an  eariler  memo, 
there  enters  the  name  of  a  high  Government 
official  who  has  been  deeply  Involved  and  yet 
powerful  enough  to  serlotialy  Impede  further 
Investigation.  Just  at  the  time  when  we 
were  clcBlng  In  on  theee  crooks  and  were  in 
position  to  close  up  the  main  features  of  the 
Inveftigatlcn,  my  only  servant,  who  was  ren- 
dering a  most  valuable  service  In  connection 
With  the  various  frauds,  including  the  Japa- 
Ecie.  was  suspended  and  no  reasons  have  ever 
b3on  given.  In  several  other  cases  the  same 
scU\.D  was  taken.  One  agent  who  refused  a 
bribe  and  reported  It  to  the  departiuent  was 
^ed  the  next  day." 


Listen  to  Lincoln:  "It  It  for  Ui  llie 
LiTinf— " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

or    HEW    HAklPSHTRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHB8KNTATIVE8 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  include  a  radio  addres.s  delivered  by 
Representative  Chahlzs  A.  Plumley  of 
Vermont  over  the  faciIiUe.--  of  the  Blue 
Network  on  Friday,  February  12: 

ABRAHAM     LINCOLN'S     EIRTHDAT 

Thcf^e  are  truly  tragic  days  in  the  history 
of  this  Republic,  the  maintenance  and  tiie 
ccntmuance  of  which  was  the  burden  of  the 
icspon.'sibility  borne,  but  net  Ilphtly  liud, 
en  the  shoulders  of  the  man  the  aiinlveraaiy 
of   who.se  birth  we  observe 

"It  IS  for  us  the  llvlnp."  said  he,  •to  see  to 
It  that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom  and  tlint  g.  vernmcnt 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple sl.all  not  perish  from  tlie  earth." 

Th  s  is  the  burden  and  the  challenge  cf 
our  undertaking.  Shall  we  meet  It?  Can 
we  bear  It? 

In  the  grandeur  of  his  soul  Abraham 
Linccln  vldoned  a  world  un.'^hackled.  willed 
to  us  the  duty  and  the  obligation  to  carry 
hlph  the  torch  of  liberty  he  threw  into  cur 
hai;ds  to  the  end  that  all  men  everywhere 
eventually  shall  be  truly  free.  Do  we  measure 
up  to  our  opportunity? 

Tlie  era  In  which  he  lived  and  moved  was 
but  the  beginning  of  things  for  the  Dnlted 
States  of  America  whcs?  dpstlny  he  pro- 
phetically saw  was  foreordained  as  the  savior 
of  the  world 

His  rugged,  honest,  steadfast  perseverance 
and  Ptanrh  Amerlcanlem  Ftlll  utand  as  ex- 
ample-, as  objectives  which  the  Nation  and 
all  of  us  na  Individual?  may  well  try  to 
emulate  Dnwavering  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
fundamentals  of  AmericBn  Government,  his 
genuine  respect  for  the  Constitution,  and  his 
grent  concern  for  the  destiny  of  the  Republic 
elided  only  with  his  death. 

"So  they  burled  Lincoln?    Stran^^e  and  vain. 
Hast  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 
In  any  vault  "neath  coffin  lid? 
In   all   the  years  since   that   wild   spring   of 

pain? 
It  Is  false — he  never  In  grave  hath  lain. 
You  ccruld  not  bury  him.  although  you  slid 
Upon  his  clay  the  Cheeps  pjTam'.d. 
Or  heaped  it  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 
If  no  man's  memories  not  a  monument  be. 
None  Shalt  thou  have." 

A  redeemed  and  reunited  Republic  is  his 
monument. 

These  United  States  of  ours  which  he  saved 
were  welded  out  of  an  Incongrous  mass  of 
indeterminate  elements  almost  as  numerous 
and  as  dlverslfled  as  thpse  which  the  scien- 
tists have  discovered  to  be  as  common  as 
those  between  us  and  the  planets. 

The  prism  of  brains  through  which  the  ray 
of  light  of  the  poaslbllltles  for  man's  achieve- 
ment has  registered,  and  t>een  separated, 
makes  it  possible  far  us  to  Identify  our  re- 
sponsibility and  to  assume  our  tnirden.  How 
well  this  man  Lincoln  foresaw  that  which 
was  bound  to  be.  We  must  meet  the  test  of 
the  prism  end  emerge  *nike  a  light  which  the 
fierce  winds  have  no  power  to  extinguish." 


So   many   people   have  ao  well   aaid    thoaa 

things  which  all  of  us  would  be  proud  to  put 

In  words  that  UiUe  remains  to   tx  aaid  or 

can  be  aaid  these  days  wnich  has  not  already 

t>een  spoken.    One  port  haa  said: 

"Borne  opulent  force  of  geniua,  soul,  and  race. 

Some  deep  life  current  from  far  oentunea 

Flowed  to  his  mind  and  llf:hted  his  sad  eyes. 

And  gave  hta  name,  among  great  names,  high 

place  " 

No  monarch  ever  bad  greater  power  than 
he:  none  ever  employed  it  ao  tenderly,  ao 
benevolently,  ao  graciously.  No  power  of 
pardon,  except  that  of  Provldenoe.  was  ever 
exerciaed  ao  mjrdf ally  ao  benignly.  No  other 
hunutn  being  dried  so  many  tears,  stopped 
•o  many  heartaches,  revived  so  many  ho|>ea. 

In  the  words  of  Edwin  Markbam : 
"Up  from  log  cabm  to  the  Capitol. 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
To  send  the  keen  ux  to  the  root   of  viTong, 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God 
The  eyrs  of  conscience  testing  e^-ery  strnke. 
To  make  his   deed   the  measure  of  a  men 
He  built  the  rail  pile  cs  he  bnllt  the  Btate. 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every 

blow; 
The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  In  IlUrols 
Was  on  the  pen  thnt  set  a  people  free  " 

Today,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  of 
these  States,  once  separated  uiA  by  him 
welded  Into  one.  arc  as  close  to  all  freemen 
tile  world  over  as  if.  as  someone  has  said,  wc 
"rooted  for  the  same  b?.ll  team  or  blistered 
our  hands  to  save  somebody  from  a  burning 
house." 

Today  on  many  battlefields,  world  over,  our 
sons,  our  husbands,  our  daughters  mingle 
their  blood  with  the  blood  of  our  allies  Tlijy 
are  d(>d£ing  bombs  from  Murmansk  to  Mores- 
by. They  bleed,  sweat,  and  die  side  by  side 
on  the  docks  of  Bssra.  in  the  hangars  of 
China.  In  the  foxhole*  of  Guadalcanal  The 
word  "stranger"  has  been  burned  and  fro;>»r. 
and  laughed  and  cried,  wounded,  and  nursed 
out  of  (  ur  language  There  Is  no  such  word. 
This  era  Is  a  cataclysm  We  lUe  in  n  and 
should  thank  God  we  are  alive 

All  over  this  portion  of  the  unlviwae  which 
we  still  call  free  is  found  a  mixttire  cf  men 
and  ideas  and  Ideals,  of  tools  and  of  akiUs. 
of  dreams  and  hope  and  vision,  which  has 
shrunk  the  world  to  a  slncle  community. 
If  we  have  our  way.  It  Is  going  to  stay  ao 
for  the  common  good  of  ail. 

No  man  hereafter  should  ever  ask  how 
small  Is  the  world,  but  how  big  is  It  How 
boundless  and  broad  Is  it  for  us  all '  Where 
do  we  fit? 

With  the  new  responsibility  wh'.ch  is  and 
ahall  be  ours,  there  will  also  come  oppor- 
tunity, which  will  be  oiir  answer.  We  shall 
move  our  goods  on  highways  aider  and  faster 
tlv&n  any  of  those  who  came  before  txs  rrer 
dared  dream  of.  on  new  sea  lanes  never  tie- 
fore  charted.  We  shall  enjoy  the  beneflta 
of  new  materials. -new  inventions,  new  com- 
forts, new  standards  of  living  beyond  the 
Imagination  of  man  to  comprehend:  we  shaQ 
wage  better  and  more  e/Dclent  battles  against 
sickness  and  death,  and  against  war  itself. 
If  we  prepare  for  It  now  It  is  a  wonderful 
future  which  we  shall  have  a  right  to  contem- 
plate and  that  shall  open  up  not  only  for 
oiirselves  but  for  those  who  shall  come  after 
us.  Yes.  the  world  has  shrunk — but  to  im- 
mensity. 

After  this  war  the  responsibility  of  the 
Nation  will  not  be  circumscribed  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  We 
should  recognlxe  this  fact.  Our  Nation  has 
an  obligation  to  as&ist  In  bringing  Bt>out 
luu'lxstanding.  comity,  cooperation  cm  og 
the  nations  of  the  world  In  order  that  our  own 
hlierty  may  be  preserved  and  that  the  Wlght- 
tng  and  destructive  proceaees  of  war  may  not 
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agat!'.  he  furcetf  i||^  us  and  upon  the  free 
•  nd  p«>Br<'-loTlng  peoples  of  the  earth. 

After  this  war  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
will  be  the  stiurcc.  the  supply,  the  store- 
h(juse  for  all  the  uorld  s  new  needs,  the 
gyroscope  and  also  the  anchor  fur  the  safety 
of  clTlUzatlon  We  cannot  dodge  the  issue  cr 
cur  responsibility. 

The  day  of  our  Isolation  as  a  Nation  has 
sunk  out  of  sight  with  yesterday's  sun,  with 
old  Atlantis,  under  the  water  of  experience 
which  covers  the  globe  of  theory  with  the 
Irrepressible,  irresistible  flood  cf  reality 

The  post-war  crises  we  will  have  to  meet 
present  not  only  great  dangers  but  wonderful 
t'pportunltles  for  America  The  military  vic- 
tory we  shall  eventually  have  accomplished 
spells  only  the  beginning  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  which  are  to  be  ours  to  over- 
come Our  military  victory  will  be  only  the 
prelude  of  our  victory  to  be  won. 

The  blueprint  for  the  freedom  of  the  world, 
for  the  new  world  order,  in  the  peace  which 
ahull  follow  this  war.  shall  be  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  a  gov- 
ernment of.  for,  and  by  the  people,  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  a  government  of  men. 
These  days  are  dark  and  dreary  and  In 
thousands  of  homes  the  light  of  life  has 
gone  out  to  keep  burning  and  to  furnish  the 
fuel  for  the  torch  of  liberty  held  high  over 
tlie  head  of  every  American. 

Our  iKjys  are  dying  on  battlefields  on  every 
continent  Theirs  is  no  light  and  casual 
gift  to  the  cauac  of  the  better  world  for 
which  they  fiKht  They  are  giving  their  all. 
Their  R;uriflce  l.s  supreme,  and  fallins?  and 
dying  they  challenge  us  to  carry  on.  to  make 
any  and  all  and  every  neces-sary  sacrillre  to 
speed  the  better  day  for  which  they  so  gal- 
lantly die.  We  shall  not  build  a  new  world 
order  at  any  lesser  cost  or  on  any  other 
foundation.  We  shall  build  a  better  world 
US  a  monument  to  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  make  It  possible  and  as  a  trib- 
ute to  our  own  self-respect.  We  ran  do  no 
leas 

Let  there  be  no  diminution  of  our  patriotic 
support  of  every  measure  intended  to  con- 
serve and  to  preserve  all  those  things  for 
which  our  founding  fathers  fought  Let 
.I  there  be  no  potty  partisan  politits  which 
ftliall  diminish  the  force  or  Impede  the  effect 
vt  our  unity 

The   recurring  question   for   us   to  try   to 
answer  iigmn  is  this:    Is  U  humanly  po.-sible 
to  a\oid  the  aibltramont  of  war  for  the  .-^t- 
tlement   of   buch   questions   as    Involve   hu- 
manity''     Must    we    kill    off.    periodically,    so 
many   millions   of  human   beings   in  order   to 
permit  the  habitation  of   the   globe  by  thofe 
Who  survive'     Is  war  .i  scourge  or  a  benefit 
to    civilization.'     Must    civilization    as   such 
peruxlically     be    subjected     to    trial    by    the 
sword?     And  so  all   the  old   questions  which 
are  found   from   Gene>ls  to  Revelations  and 
from  the  day  of  the  first  Caesar  to  the  last 
peace  conference  are  again   ral.sed   to  be  an- 
■w»rrd  by  the  enlightened  conscience  of  more 
Intelligent  humanity      What   Is  the  answer.' 
Quo  vadls?     Nobody  knows. 

So  we  do  well  to  observe  the  anniversary 
cf  the  iate  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
this  child  of  a  Kentucky  cabin,  this  master 
politician  self-developed  Into  a  statesman, 
this  backwi-Kidsman  who  b»Tame  Commander 
In  Chief  extranrQin:iry  this  p«iet.  prophet, 
and  philosopher  of  and  for  the  de-^tiny  of  a 
people,  a  man  among  men.  who.  though  dead, 
yet  ttKlay  j>nd  for  all  time  and  to  eternity 
stands  upon  the  earth  •  as  some  tall  chft  that 
lifts  itj!  awful  ft  rm.  swells  from  the  vale,  and 
'"Ynidwuy  leaves  the  storm."  and  stands  like 
the  Christ  of  the  Andes  at  the  top  of  man's 
world 

As  we  ob.serve  th:s  anniversary  of  the  birth 
cl  .Abraham  Lincoln,  the  American  people  may 
well  be  assured  that  this  Congress  will  under- 
take m  Its  best  judgment  to  tlo  that  and 
tho-e  thlngs*whHh  i'  believes  best  to  be  done, 
and   for  us   to  do,   in   order   that   we   inav   do 


all  which  may  eventually  achieve  and 
cherlth  a  Just  and  lusting  peace  among  cur- 
Felves   and   all   nations. 

Tliere  \^as  a  dream  that  men  could  one  day 
speak  the  thoughts  cf  their  own  chCK^sing 
Ihere  was  a  hope  that  men  could  one  day 
Etroll  through  streets  at  evening,  unafraid. 
There  was  a  prayer  that  each  could  speak 
to  his  own  God,  In  his  own  church  That 
dream,  that  hope,  that  prayrr  became  Amer- 
ica Great  strength,  youthful  heart,  vast 
enterprise,  hard  work  made  It  .so.  Now.  that 
same  America  is  the  dream,  the  hope,  the 
prayer  cf  the  world  Our  freedom  Its  dream 
Our  strength  Its  hope  Our  swift  race  against 
time  Its  prayer.  We  must  not  fall  the  world 
now.  We  must  not  fall  to  share  our  freedom 
with   It  afterwards. 
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Susan  B.  Anthony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF    to.VNE'.  TI(  fr 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mns.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Hel- 
ena Hiil  Weed,  daughter  of  the  late  Con- 
Kres.>man  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  of  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  .sent  me  the  following'  thoushts 
thi.s  mornintj  on  Susan  B.  Anthony.  I 
feel  most  women  in  America  are  in  sym- 
pathetic accord  with  them: 

Forty-three  years  rgo  tonight  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  Susan  B  Anthony  was  celebrated 
In  the  Lafayette  Theater,  now  the  home  of 
the  Stage  Door  Canteen 

All  Washington  Joined  In  the  ceremonies, 
and  presents  for  her  tM-rsonally  and  for  use  In 
the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of 
women  came  from  all  over  the  country  She 
wrote  a  personal  reply  to  every  single  letter 
In  one  of  these  she  said 
If  the  celebration  of  my  birthday  had  any 
signiticance.  It  was  In  the  fact  that  my  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  gaining  the 
constitutional  recognition  of  equality  of 
riKhts  for  the  women  of  the  United  States  • 
(I-Yom  The  Life  and  Work  cf  Su.-um  B. 
Anthony,  by  Ida  Husted  Harper,  vol  III  n 
1197  ) 

In  ir>06  her  birthday  was  again  celebrated 
in  Washington,  this  time  in  the  Church  of 
Our  Father,  Miss  Anthony  was  a  sick  woman 
when  she  rose,  at  the  end  of  the  congratula- 
tory speeches,  to  make  what  proved  to  be  her 
last  public  utterance  In  touching  words 
she  spoke  of  the  63  years  of  continuous  work 
she  had  been  able  to  gUe  t  i  t!ie  cause  of  equal 
rights  for  women  through  the  loyal  help  and 
devotion  of  the  women  about  her.  Then,  as 
weakness  overcame  her.  she  paused  for  an 
instant  seeming  to  be  gazing  into  the  future, 
then,  dropping  her  arms  to  her  side,  she 
spoke  her  last  public  words  •'Failure  u  im- 
pels] ble  " 

That  night,  as  she  Ixiked  from  her  window 
In  the  old  Shoreham  Hotel  at  the  Washington 
Monument  gleaming  In  the  moonlight,  she 
said  "Everyone  who  sees  it  must  feel  the  love 
of  freedom  and  Justice  and  want  to  be  true 
to  the  principles  it  stands  for  " 

The  next  day  she  returned  to  her  home  In 
Rochester,  never  to  leave  it  again  Her  life 
ebbed  out  slowly  and  on  March  18.  1906.  she 
pas.*ed  peacefully  away 

During  her  laiit  ±\y>  she  talked  often  with 
the  fricncis  who  came  to  visit  at  her  bedside. 

To  Anna  Howard  Shaw  she  said  on  one 
occasion  'Just  think  of  it'  I  have  been 
striving  for  Justice  for  over  60  vears  without 
ever  obtaUilng  it.     Oh,  It  seems  so  cruel !'• 


Reminded  by  Dr.  Shaw  that  her  grand 
struggle  had  already  changed  life  for  women 
everywhere,  'she  said  :  "Young  women  who  are 
benefited  by  the  changes  haven  t  t!-.e  least 
Idea  how  they  caine  about.  They  tk)  not 
even  realize  the  change— they  do  not  know 
what  It  has  cost  other  women  to  get  It  for 
them.  ■ 

Speaking  once  of  the  future  life  after 
death,  she  said:  "If  anyone  over  there  can 
help  or  Influence  those  who  are  left  behind 
In  this  life,  I  will  come  to  you— If  it  is  possi- 
ble. I  will  always  come  to  you  when  most 
needed  ■ 

Today  when  we  are  trying  to  complete  the 
great  work  of  winning  constitutional  freedom 
for  women,  to  which  she  gave  a  lor^  life  of 
devoted  service,  we  need  the  Influence  of  her 
great  spirit  and  indomitable  will  aa  never 
before. 


Strange  Panaceas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACm-SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  Ftbruary  15.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  rev.se  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  most 
timely  editorial,  entitled  "Strange  Pana- 
ceas." which  appeared  in  the  Clinton 
Daily  Item  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  Thursday 
evening'.  February  11.  and  which  was 
written  by  the  distinguished  and  talented 
editor  of  tliat  highly  esteemed  publica- 
tion. Hon.  Orra  L.  Stone: 

STBANGC  PANACEAS 

The  question  arises  In  the  minds  of  many 
residenta  of  this  and  other  towns,  "Must 
civilian  life  be  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  war 
effort?'' 

They  believe  the  chaotic  situation  that 
exist*  m  the  functioning  of  Federal  and  State 
governments  constitutes  a  serious  mena.e  not 
only  to  the  health,  well-being,  and  morale  of 
the  American  people  but  that  it  threatens 
the  dislocation  of  all  social  conditions. 

The  corustantly  changing  and  ever-confus- 
ing statements  emana'ing  from  Washington 
and  Boston  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
present  situation,  they  believe. 

In  one  release  we  are  told  of  the  enormous 
and  unprecedented  quantitv  of  crops  ral.sed 
by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  In  1942. 
and  In  the  n.xt  breath  we  are  drastically  re- 
stricted on  necessary  foods  of  many  kinds. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
we  have  limitless  oil  fields  and  that  the  ca- 
pacity u>  produce  and  refine  all  kinds  of 
petroleum  product*  have  ne\er  been  .so  great 
as  at  present,  but.  due  to  insufflcient  trans- 
portation, the  aibiirarv  ban  on  furl  oil  has 
caused  lnten.se  .MifTering,  has  impaind  the 
vitality  of  all  types,  of  workers,  has  reoulted 
In  serious  illness,  has  Increased  respiratory 
diseases  beyond  all  local  or  national  records 
and  hjws  adversely  afTicted  the  Kves  of  count- 
less people  who.  m  previous  winters,  were  Im- 
mune from  such  attacks 

It  would  hardly  seem  that  the  unanimity 
which  exists  among  purveyors  of  petroleum 
products  to  the  effect  that  the  present  un- 
fortunate situation  long  since  developed  Into 
a  "racket"  for  the  financial  benefit  cf  those 
on  the  inside  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  Idle  rumor 

These  men  who  are  familiar  v.lth  the  rami- 
fications cf  the  oil  industry  have  acce?s  to 
facts  not  possessed  by  the  general  public. 


It  is  not  believed  that  the  heads  of  oll- 
purveytng  establishments  are  "talkmg 
through  their  hats"  or  without  the  facts  and 
the  constantly  changing  picture  gives  rise  to 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  these 
men  have  placed  their  finger  on  the  sore  spot 
and  that  everything  that  could  have  l>e*n 
clone  to  relli  vc  the  England  situation  has  not 
becu  tried  out  lest  the  "racket  "  be  disrupted. 
It  Is  a  matter  cf  record  that  here.  In  Clin- 
ton, as  In  every  other  town  and  city,  the  small 
tradesman  has  been  or  Is  being  wip>ed  cut  by 
a  situation  that  creates  a  wide  and  far-reach- 
ing disturbance  In  the  economic  life  of  the 
ccmmunitics  affected 

We  are  told  that  we  miist  imitate  and 
fellow  the  restrictions  Imposed  upon  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  who  have  had  the 
enemy  at  their  door  for  4  years,  whereas  we, 
far  frcm  the  seat  of  war  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  existence  cf  Immense  resources 
In  feed  ani  lu  1,  must  be  deprived  of  both 

We   w;tnes.«   dally    the   row?   and   disagree- 
ments of  Innumerable  bureaucratic  apencles 
fit  odds  with  each  other  while  In  the  mean- 
time everybody  suffers  because  of  the  palsied 
efforts  cf  those  who  are  popularly  8uppt>sed  to 
be  equipped  to  solve   governmental  problems 
Futile  attempts  to  bolster  up  the  crumbling 
mainstays  cf  cur  existence  are  made  In  the 
tipplicatlon  of  totalitarian  methods  which  in- 
fead  cf  producing  efficiency  and  tangible  re- 
fulis  merely  end  In  cur  being  forced  to  .submit 
to      multiple.      uncoordinated      and      ever- 
changing     exactions,     all     contrary     to     the 
I        Anioncan  way  of  life  and  our  commonly  ac- 
^^     c:pted  standards 

It  IS  duBcult  when  we  read  that  the  Aver 
rationing  board  allows  recapped  tire  allct- 
n^.ents  to  s-lriicrs  at  Fort  Devens.  for  us»  on 
their  passenger  autos  to  reconcile  such  a 
situation  with  that  existing  In  vicinity  towns 
vhere  boards  refuse  to  approve  applications 
f  f  auto  owners  for  tires  on  cars  used  ex- 
clusively for  essentia!  purposes 

If  It  Is  right  fur  scldicra  to  burn  up  gaso- 
line In  their  passenger  autos  It  doesn't  seem 
to  some  people  that  It  Is  Just  the  thing  to 
have  defense  plants  shut  down,  as  c»ccurred 
In  Fitchburn.  a  few  days  ago,  because  they 
luck  fuel  which  might  have  been  dehvered  to 
them  if  gasoline  supplies  for  ncnes-sentlal 
purposes  had  iKen  denied. 

And  again  cur  sncrlflces  become  Irksome 
when  we  contrast  them  with  the  wild  and 
profligate  extrava«ance«  of  bureaucratic  offi- 
cials In  Wa.-^hii  gton. 

Ths  average  American  strenuously  objects 
to  being  commandeered  by  Incompetence  and 
many  believe  11  is  high  time  to  add  a  fifth 
Ircetlom  to  the  ether  four— the  right  to  be- 
long to  a  land  of  the  free. 

Increasing  regimentation;  a  riflng.  extrav- 
agant, and  Ineffective  bureaucracy  and  the 
power  assumed  by  It  to  eatablisli  rules  from 
Which  ;  n  aggrieved  citizen  has  no  recourse; 
the  at>olitlon  of  States'  rights  which  has  be- 
come a  slench  In  the  nostrils  for  the  past  10 
years  of  all  who  believe  in  a  democracy;  the 
wholesaJe  transfer  of  extraordinary  law- 
riaklng  power  in  peace  and  wartimes  with- 
out suitable  riders  providing  for  the  with- 
drawal of  such  powers  at  the  end  of  hc^tlll- 
tiea;  and  the  unbridled  exjjendlturca  for  non- 
essentials having  no  connection  whatever 
With  the  war  effort  are  but  a  few  of  the  steps 
tliat  smack  of  the  adoption  of  a  totalitarian 
form  of  government  entirely  at  odds  with  the 
concepts  of  a  constitutional  democracy. 

The  case  which  permits  anybody  who  wants 
to  Interrupt  the  wiu-  effort  to  do  ao  and  get 
•way  with  it  provided  be  la  a  member  or  an 
of&cer  of  a  lalwr  union;  the  policy  which  per- 
mits anybody  who  wants  to  bring  hardship  to 
thousanda  of  families  by  curtailing  coal  and 
ell  supplies  for  their  homes,  to  do  »o  and  get 
away  with  It  provided  he  la  an  olBcer  or 
member  of  a  lat>or  union;  the  prlTllege  that 
anybody  can  abnent  himself  from  work  when- 
ever he  pleases  and  alow  down  the  production 


of  vitally  necessary  war  machines  can  aTsll 
himself  of  It  provided  he  Is  a  member  or  aji 

oSlcer  of  a  labor  union;  the  lack  of  even  the 
alightest  penalty  for  unautborlzed  or  wildcat 
strikes,  no  matter  how  much  damage  Is  oc- 
casioned by  a  worker  who  thus  impairs  the 
war  effort — all  these  and  a  hundred  othCT 
lawless  acts  go  unnoticed  by  Federal  ofllclals. 
But  the  average  American  notices  that 
there  Is  evidently  plenty  of  law  to  seize  a 
plant  If  an  employer  refuses  to  grant  some 
abstract  right  such  as  the  maintenance  of 
union  mcniberslilp.  or  the  check-off.  or  some 
other  advpntage  to  unlorilsm,  but  union  mem- 
bers, when  recalcitrant,  are  apparently  not 
subject  to  punishment. 

These  Americans  have  not  forgotten  that 
the  people  were  deprived  of  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  tons  of  hard  coal  because  of 
a  recent  strike  In  Pennsylvania,  nor  have  they 
overlooked  the  statement  made  by  the  head 
of  a  big  aircraft  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast 
that  America  was  being  deprived  cf  the  prod- 
uct cf  at  least  800  plane?  a  month  due  to  the 
absenteeism  of  Individual  workers. 

They  know  that  the  growth  of  the  practice 
of  taking  a  day  off  whenever  one  pleases  has 
been  a  leading  topic  of  discussion  among  war 
plant  executives  for  a  year,  but  no  penalty 
has  been  developed  to  end  the  practice 

Nobody  in  Wa^lngton  appears  to  be  In- 
terested sufficiently  In  these  interruptions  to 
do  finythlng  drastic  about  them. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  bureau  offi- 
cials do  plenty  of  denouncing  but  If  anybody 
on  Capitol  HUl  ventured  to  press  fcr  legisla- 
tion to  put  Into  effect  these  denunciations, 
they  know  the  admiiilstraticn,  if  past  experi- 
ence Is  a  criterion,  would  speedily  send  one 
of  Its  lieutenants  to  Congress  to  line  up  its 
rubber-stamp  followers  against  any  such  pro- 
posal. 

Congressional  committees  Investigate  and 
seek  by  publicity  to  sbame  the  so-called  lead- 
ers of  the  union  Into  ending  the  interrup- 
tions, but  knowing  that  no  penalty  is  In- 
volved and  that  when  once  the  men  go  back 
to  work  after  some  face-saving  gesture  makes 
it  easy  fcr  them,  nothing  will  be  done,  the 
strike  weapon  Is  utilized  even  in  tl'.e  ft»ce  of 
formal  protests  from  hli^her-ups  in  the  unicn 
ranks. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  American  people  to 
te!!  whether  the  top  officials  really  are  or  are 
net  In  ejinpathy  with  the  sc-called  un- 
auihorlzed  strikes. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  penalty  for  interrupting 
work  during  a  war  and  if  the  administration 
Is  to  apply  coercion  and  force  against  em- 
ploj'frs  who  refuse  to  grant  union  demands 
while  at  the  same  time  using  no  penalty  or 
threat  of  penalty  to  keep  workers  from  call- 
ing "wildcat"  strikes,  then  an  Intenslficalion 
of  this  sort  of  virtual  sabotage  of  the  war 
effort  must  be  expected. 

Congress  knows  full  well  the  abuse?,  but 
too  many  Members  are  afraid  of  the  labor 
vote  even  though  they  may  be  at  the  same 
time  betraying  the  young  men  at  the  front 
who  need  the  airplanes  or  the  weapons  to 
be  produced  In  the  factories  that  are  beset 
with  labor  or  fuel  crises. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  delay  due  to  labor 
troubles  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  measured 
either  In  man-hours  or  In  percentages.  In 
times  like  these  when  every  ton  of  material 
Is  required,  Interruption  of  the  war  effort 
without  penalty  appears  Inexplicable  to  the 
average  American  and  merely  adds  to  the 
Impairment  of  the  morale  of  the  people  and 
intensifies  their  lack  of  unity. 

As  John  Griffin  says  in  the  Boston  Post: 
"It's  about  time  that  some  of  the  Wa&hlngtcn 
officials  stopped  fighting  the  American  people 
and  got  In  line  with  them  in  their  essentially 
practical  viewpoint.  These  Idealists,  so- 
called,  have  even  found  fault  with  the  Presi- 
dent's handling  of  the  North  African  situation 
and  have  completely  Ignored  the  practical  I 
coni>ideratlons  that  are  Involved."  i 


The  breed  of  "big  wolves"  and  "litU* 
fons,"  In  Washington,  both  possess  leech- 
like  qualities  and  it  Is  dlfflcult  to  liquidate 
them  because,  regardless  of  the  desires  of 
Congress,  they  resort  to  devloua  ways  to 
perpetuate  themselves. 

The  "big  wolves"  are  the  big  bureaucrats 
who  seek  to  gobble  up  all  American  indus- 
try and  commerce  in  oite  governmental  gulp 
by  making  our  present  temporary  and  vol- 
untary relinquishments  of  American  rights 
and  privileges  Involuntary  and  permanent 

The  "little  foxes"  are  the  little  bureaucrats 
who  snipe  and  snap  at  American  rights  and 
privileges,  including  the  privilege  to  own 
property  by  such  tactics  as  overtaxation 
through  overaaseasmrnt;  pverregulation  by 
means  of  eoning  rules;  artificial  limitations 
on  salaries  and  the  like 

We  must  set  our  faces  resolutely  against 
every  bureaucratic  encroachment,  however 
innocuous  It  may  appear  at  first  glance,  as 
Congressman  Philip  J  Phiibin  courafteously 
said  In  his  recent  speech,  at  Pitchburg. 

"We  must  exercise  eternal  vigilance  to  as- 
sure that  Government  remains  the  servant 
of  the  people  and  that  the  American  people 
do  net  become  the  slaves  of  government." 

Rugged  individualism  and  private  com- 
petitive enterprise  are  characteristic  of 
America  as  the  land  of  opportunity. 

Among  the  dangers  we  face  today  Is  that 
of  permanent  rent  and  other  controls  de- 
signed to  force  the  complete  soclalleation  of 
real  estate — In  other  words,  mitional  com- 
munism. 

In  all  these  untoward  events  the  public 
sees  added  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  captured  by  a  minor- 
ity of  European-minded  socialists  mere  In- 
tent on  winning  the  class  war  at  home  than 
the  World  War  abroad. 

Likewise,  they  aee  that  as  the  demands  for 
socialism  are  intensified  the  Isolationists  will 
be  given  opportunities  they  hitherto  lacked. 

If  class  warfare  is  what  is  wanted  In  Wash- 
ington, plenty  of  people  are  itching  to  get 
liiLo  the  fray. 

If  what  Is  desired  Is  to  win  the  war.  the 
pioponents  of  all  this  unfortunate  mess  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  have  chosen  a  pe- 
culiar path  toward  arriving  at  such  u  result. 


ReioIotioB  of  die  UUk  State 
Legislature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£P  RESENT  ATI  VK3 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  concurrent  ret»o- 
lution  passed  by  the  Utah  State  Legisla- 
ture entitled  "A  concurrent  resolution 
memorializing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States  to  modify  cer- 
tain regulations  pursuant  to  the  Market- 
ing Quota  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  feeding 
of  excess  wheat  to  poultry  and  livestock 
in  Millard  County,  Utah,  and  so  as  to 
adjust  wheat  quotas  for  dry  farms  in 
Millard  County  on  a  basis  of  normal 
moisture  seasons": 

It  Is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  H.  R.  1<K)5,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
culture Adjustment  Act,  that  has  now 
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been  tt  ported  by  the  Agricullure  Commit - 
lp<'  and  und*r  a  lule  will  be  ronsidered 
by  lh*>  Hon>e  sometime  thi.>  week,  is  a 
bill  that  w.ll  partiallj-  .solve  the  difficulty 
that  IS  the  >iibje.  t  of  this  concuneni  rt-so- 
lution.  If  H.  R.  1605  Is  pa.s.sed.  it  will 
IH'rmil  the  feeding  of  .so-called  hot 
wheat  owned  by  a  farmer  to  his  own 
livestock  and  poultry 

If  i.s  my  hop*'  that  the  Asriculturp  !>'- 
partment  will  re\  i.~;e  its  rules  and  re«u- 
lations  so  as  to  permit  the  purpose  sought 
in  the  other  poitinn  of  this  re.^rJution,  In 
that  11  may  be  peimi.ssible  for  a  county  to 
reiiilocate  its  wh  at  allotments  where  it 
IS  practicable  to  do  so  to  the  twst  interest 
of  all  concerned. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

WhPrcas  whfat  quotaa  for  dry  !urms  lu 
MiUard  County.  Utah,  have  been  and  now  are 
f)a.Hed  upon  n  pe.iod  of  extreme  drought 
whiih  requires  un  adjustment  for  normal 
seai^ins  vkhere  moisture  is  average,  such  as 
the  pifsent  season;  and 

Whereas  there  \M  throughout  the  entire 
Country  at  the  present  time  an  emergency 
condiiion  which  has  created  an  extreme  de- 
mand for  nuat  and  meat  products,  including 
poultry:  and 

\\Ti«'.'i  ;ut  It  l.s  advisable  to  release  excess 
whtiit  now  beinK  held  In  MiUard  C<^)Unty, 
Utah,  fir  the  purpose  of  feeding  Uvesto^'k 
and  jviultry  In  M.llard  County.  Utah;  and 

Wherea.s  if  such  wheat  were  now  released 
lor  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  transpmrta- 
llon  fatilitie.«.  .vl.lch  are  now  used  for  trans- 
portlnj?  wheat  into  the  Millard  County  area 
for  the  feeding  of  livestock  and  iKiultry 
would  be  relieved     Now.  therefore    be  it 

Uriah  f  (I.  That  the  .Secretary  of  AKrl<'ulture 
of  the  United  States  be  respectfully  requested 
to  modify  reRulaii  nis  now  in  existence  pursu- 
ant to  the  Marketing  Qu':)ta  Act  so  as  to  allow 
the  ufte  without  penalty  of  excess  or  so-called 
"hot"  wheat  for  feeding  poultry  and  livestock 
for  the  duration  of  the  present  emergency; 
and  be  it  further 

R'sohcri.  That  the  Secretary  of  Arrleulture 
of  the  lTn;ted  SUtes  be  further  respectfully 
re<iue>tecl  to  nicdlfy  the  present  wheat  quota 
for  dry  farms  in  M'llard  County.  Utah,  so  as 
to  base  future  qiiota«  upon  seasons  of  normal 
moisture  ratlicr  than  upon  season.'s  of  extreme 
drought  ns  the  pre.->er.t  tjuotas  require;  and 
be  It  further 

Rrsolvcd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
duly  certified  Ijy  the  secretary  of  state,  be 
sent  to  the  F're-ident  of  the  Itnited  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rf  the  United 
States,  and  to  e  u  !i  of  the  Utah  Members  of 
the  United  Stat.s  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 


A  Tribute  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o> 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnndau.  February  i.»    l'J43 

I.fr  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Sp«  iker.  In 
these  days  when  war  us  ravaging  the  world 
one  con.soling  thought  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  entertain  Ls  that  fundamentally 
the  heart  of  America  is  .sound  Patriotic 
men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  pre- 
dom.natp  throuRhout  the  land.  Our  one 
consuming  thought  Ls  to  win  the  war  In 
order  that  the  liberty  of  cur  own  country 


may  be  preserved  and  that  freedom  may 
be  brought  to  the  liberty-lovlng  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  flaj?  of  the  United  States  is  the 
symbol  of  Americanism,  the  emblem  cf 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation. 

It  rtpresents  the  ideaLs.  aspirations, 
and  history  of  a  people  and  engenders  a 
feeling  of  patriotism  and  respect. 

It  flies  perpetually  over  the  Nation's 
Capitol  as  a  sign  of  national  perpetuity. 

It  flies  over  the  schoolhouses  of  our 
Nation,  signifying  the  Nation's  endorse- 
ment of  education. 

It  flies  over  the  capitol  of  all  States 
and  over  our  courthouses,  signifying  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

It  is  the  symbol  of  every  right  enjoyed 
by  the  American  people;  it  reflects  the 
worth  and  grandeur  of  this  great  land  of 
opportunity;  it  si^nifles  the  law  of  the 
land;  it  believes  in  tolerance;  it  is  the 
badge  of  the  Nation's  grealnes.s  and  the 
emblem  of  its  destiny. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  symbolize  8 
years  of  .-truggle  and  sacrifice  to  form  a 
union  of  States.  Each  star  is  the  star  of 
a  sovereign  State.  Their  .'^ettmg  on  a 
blue  flrld  signals  to  mankind  that  here  is 
a  Nation  dedicated  to  p-r.sonal  freedom 
and  religious  rights,  a  sanctuary  to  op- 
pres.sed  men  and  women  the  w(jrld  over, 
where  they  may  h:ive  lile  and  liberty  and 
where  they  may  pursue  happiness. 

1  he  red  stripes  represent  h'lman  sacri- 
fice and  the  blooti  spilled  by  the  Nation's 
heroes  in  winning  the  freedom  which  is 
ours;  the  white  ones,  the  purity  of  pur- 
pose of  a  great,  nobler,  and  holier  Amer- 
ica. In  the  whole  is  crystallized  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  a  Nation,  established 
on  the  righteous  principle  of  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  a.ssembly,  and  free- 
dom of  worship. 

Because  of  tlie.se  facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  asking  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  tribute  to  the  fla^'  of  the 
United  States.  prepaU'd  by  one  cf  my 
constituents,  Zelpha  E.  McKmnon.  of 
Flint.  Mich.  This  fn'oute  to  the  flacj  is 
one  that  appeals  not  only  to  our  minds, 
but  to  our  hearts,  and  expres.ses  a  lofty 
and  de'.oted  concept  of  citizenship. 

Mrs.  McKmnon  is  an  unusually  fine 
and  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  the  tribute  which  she  has  prepared 
to  the  flaK.  repres<>nts  her  own  deep  tie-  I 
votion  and  prayer  in  thus  paying  tribute 
to  the  Nation  s  emblem: 

A    THIBfTE    TO    THE    FIAC    OF    TUt    UiTITrD    STATES     ' 

(By  Zelpha  E    McK.nnon) 
In    the    begmniUk;    when    0(xl    created    the    I 
heaven  ai.d  the  earth,  the  earth  was  void  and    ' 
Without    form    and    enmplett    darkness    lay 
over  all;  and  God  said.     Let  there  be  light.  • 
and  slowly  out  of  the  ea.«t  cnme  the  first  red 
and  white  ray  of  the  morning  sun.  growing 
brighter  and  brii^hter  until  over  the  universe 
He    had    created    .shone    the    first    day.     And 
ti.en  that  the  world  mh-ht  never  te  in  dark- 
ness. He  made  the  .stars  and  set  them  In  the 
blue    of    the    Jieavens.    where    they    sparkled 
softly  as  the  first  night  fell  on  tlie  new-born    ' 

W.Tld  I 

The  red.  the  white  and  the  blue  are  the 
«ymt)ol  of  Oods  first  thought  when  He  made 
I'lT  US  the  w  <rld  and  liKhttvi  it  with  the  red 
and  whiti-  ray  of  the  mornin«  mui  and  i  he 
^it.irs  set  11!  the  heavens'  blue  at  night  These 
thrr.'  I  1,  t-*  were  therefore  enshrined  In  the  '< 
heai  n  .ii;<l  the  n.liids  Of  our  forefather*,  so 
they   blended  tliem  together  atKl  ihey  have 


risen  to  heights  ,  :  inauty  and  significance 
In  the  Sur-Spaugled  Banner  of  our  fair 
land. 

Into  this  American  flag  were  woven  all  the 
Ideals,  the  hopes,  and  the  aspirations  of  our 
people  It  throbs  and  breathes  'he  life  for 
which  our  ancestors  fnugiit.  This  flag  was 
born  In  revolution,  baptized  In  hardship,  and 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  millions  of  American 
men.  It  represents  the  heartaches  and  tears 
of  women  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  that 
tills  great  democracy  should  ir  t  perish. 

All  true  Americans  love  every  thread  of  Its 
silken  folds  for  it  represents  the  Declaration 
of  Indep>endence.  it  stands  for  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  controls  the  strong,  protects  the  weak,  and 
relieves  the  sutlering.  it  has  always  stood  for 
peace  and  good  will  among  nations,  but  let 
one  hand  be  laised  against  it  and  millions 
will  spring  to  Its  defense. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  this  flag  today,  let  us 
dedicate  ourselves  to  Its  protection  and  to 
the  preservation  of  the  principles  for  which 
It  stands  so  that  this  democracy,  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  and  that  this  glorious 
flag  shall  continue  to  wave  unblemished  over 
a  free  and  a  happy  people. 


King  College,  One  of  the  Reservoirs  of 
Americaniim 


EX-I  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VE3 
Monday.  February  15.   1943 

Mr  PLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  In 
my  home  town  of  Bristol,  on  the  Tennes- 
see side,  is  located  Kin^'  Collepe,  an  old 
Presbyterian  school  that,  like  many  of 
our  o'her  small  Christian  colleges,  .stands 
low  in  endowment  but  high  in  character 
buildin  r  and  the  development  of  youth 
into  pure,  unadulterated  and  undefllcd 
Americans. 

Through  the  years  she  has  had  a  hard 
time  to  keep  going.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  con.secrated  men  that  have  directed 
her  destiny,  eie  this  she  would  have 
joined  the  innumerable  small  Ch.Msiian 
colleges  that  today  are  but  memories  of 
a  glorious  pa.st  and  monuments  to  man's 
lack  of  appreciation  of  true  values. 

Yes;  Kini;  Col'ege  has  kept  eoing.  and 
today  without  even  a  president  is  still 
carrying  on;  and  knowinu  the  stamina 
of  the  Scotch -Irish  Presbyterians  behind 
her.  somehow  I  know  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  on. 

While  her  history,  like  the  historv  of 
most  small  Christian  colleges,  is  one  of 
struggle  and  .sacriflc".  hei  record  justi- 
fies everv  strug-le,  every  sacrifice  she 
has  made  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  our 
.section  the  true  American  concept  of 
Oovernment  and  the  Masters  way  of 
life  Why.  at  the  .same  time  two  moun- 
tain boys,  brothers.  James  and  Jo.seph 
Vance,  attended  Km^  College.  Later 
James  bream*  the  renowned  Dr.  James 
Anderson  Vance,  at  one  time  moderator 
of  the  gener;.l  a.ssembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  United  Stales  of  America, 
commonly  known  as  the  Southern  Pre*- 
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byterian  Cliurch.  which  is  the  highest  of- 
fice with'n  the  gift  of  the  Southern 
Church-  and  Joseph  became  the  re- 
nowned Dr  Joseph  Isaac  Vance,  at  one 
time  moder.Ttor  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  United 
States,  commorily  known  as  the  North- 
ern Presbvterian  Church,  which  is  the 
highest  office  \vithin  the  gift  of  the 
Northern  Church.  I  am  not  saying  that 
this  period  was  not,  peihaps.  King's 
inch  water  mark  in  turning  out  celebri- 
ties, but  I  am.  sayins  that  a  college  that 
can  reach  such  a  high  water  mark  is  not 
apt  to  turn  out  many  intellectual  and 
spiritual  runts  and  crack-ix)ts. 

At  King,  and  the  same  condition  pre- 
vails at  t?ie  other  small  Christian  col- 
leges, and  to  a  large  degree  at  our  other 
small  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  sons  of 
the  well-to-do  and  the  boys  who  are 
working  their  way  through  college  mix 
and  mincle  as  equals  in  the  pood  old 
traditional  American  way.  each  contrib- 
uting something  to  the  other,  and  thus 
evening  up  and  leveling  oflf  social  traits, 
traits  of  environment,  and  other  .society- 
made  barriers,  until  after  4  years  of 
American-Christian  training  they  come 
forth  the  hiuhest  products  of  Christian- 
American  chilization. 

And  there  is  another  thing  that  goes 
on  at  our  .small  Christian  and  nonsec- 
tarian  colleres  that  is  conducive  to  char- 
acter building  and  the  preservation  of 
our  American  way  of  life.  The  members 
of  the  faculty  know  each  student  and 
each  .student  knows  each  faculty  mem- 
ber. TTiis  intimate,  personal  contact  be- 
tween student  and  faculty  member 
means  much.  Among  other  things,  it 
means  that  the  student  still  retains  his 
identity,  his  personality.  He  is  not  just 
another  piece  of  machinery  on  the  as- 
sembly line,  stamped  with  a  number,  as, 
I  am  afraid,  too  m.any  of  our  students 
are  in  our  larger  educational  institutions 
where  educational  ma.ss  production 
seems  to  be  in  vogue,  but  a  free-born 
American  who  retains  his  identity  while 
seeking  to  develop  his  God-given  per- 
sonality. 

\/hy  men  of  wealth,  many  of  them 
having  earned  their  wealth  in  the  hard 
way.  will  dump  their  millions  into  the 
endowment  funds  of  our  large  institu- 
tions of  learning  where,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  additional  endowment  funds  are 
not  needed,  and  forget  all  about  the 
small  strugpling  Christian  colleges,  and 
our  other  small  liberal  arts  colleges,  is 
nothing  short  of  tragic,  and  can  only  be 
exulained  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
accumulation  of  their  wealth  their  egoes 
become  .so  eniar:;cd  that  they  smothered 
their  true  sense  of  values  to  ..uch  an 
extent  that  nothing  of  less  dimensions 
than  a  Har\ard.  or  a  Princeton,  or  a 
Yale  will  sati.-fy  their  enlarged  and  in- 
flated vanitie-,.  There  is  a  thought  that 
I  want  to  drop  right  here.  It  is  this: 
Those  preachinti  .•^trange  un-American 
doctrine.,  and  philosophies  in  our  coun- 
try today  are  not  the  product.s  of  King 
and  our  small  Christian  colleges,  and 
ou.-  other  .sm.ill  liberal  arts  coUeKex.  but 
th"  produfts  -many  of  them — of  the 
luf;;e  institution.';  of  learning  that  have 
b<en  endowed  by  our  leader;,  of  bu? Ine.s5 
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and  finance.  These  leaders  are  now  de- 
crying these  strange  doctrines  and 
philosophies  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  largely  the  children  of  their 
own  unbridled  egoes.  Have  they  un- 
wittingly created  another  Frankenstein? 
And  many  of  these  leaders  are  now  com- 
ing to  me  and  other  Congre.ssmen  and 
complaining  about  the  interminable 
rules  and  regulations,  red  tape,  and 
lengthy  and  complicated  reports,  that 
have  been  set  up  in  connection  with  our 
war  effort. 

Had  these  men  of  we  ilth  spent  even 
a  small  part  of  their  millions  keeping  our 
.small  Christian  and  nonsectarian  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  open,  probably  we 
would  not  be  alarmed  today  over  these 
strange  doctrines  and  philosophies  and 
plagued  with  these  wonder  boys  that 
have  weeded  their  way  into  our  bureaus 
and  departments  of  government  and  are 
bopping  down  our  war  efTort  with  inter- 
minable rules  and  regulations,  plus  miles 
of  red  tape  and  reams  of  reports,  all  for- 
eign to  every  American  concept,  that 
make  simple  problems  so  complex  that 
the  ordinary  American  had  as  well  try 
to  master  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity 
as  to  unravel  them.  Think  it  over  Mr. 
Businessman,  Mr.  Financier.  Yes.  Mr. 
Businessman,  Mr.  Financier,  the  next 
time  you  get  a  little  hot  under  the  collar, 
w  hy.  just  sit  down  and  think  it  over. 

And  in  connection  with  our  small 
Christian  colleges  and  other  small  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  there  Is  another 
thought  that  I  want  to  leave  wiih  you. 
And.  while  I  use  King  College  as  an  ex- 
ample in  expressing  the  thought,  what 
I  say  with  reference  to  King  applies  with 
equal  force  to  all  our  small  Christian 
and  nonsectarian  liberal  arts  colleges. 
King  College  over  its  glorious  history  has 
not  averaged.  I  dare  say.  over  150  stu- 
dents per  year.  Its  student  body  has 
been  largely  drawn  from  a  small  local 
area.  Now  the  thought  I  want  to  leave: 
King  has  kept  the  area  from  which  it 
draws  a  real  Christian-American  area. 
Ye.«,  my  colleagues.  King  College  and  the 
other  small  Christian  and  nonsectarian 
colleges  scattered  over  our  fair  land  have 
acted  as  reservoirs  of  true  Amoricani.^m 
and.  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  blow  to 
our  Americanism  could  not  be  struck 
than  to  let  these  reservoirs  dry  up  from 
lack  of  financial  support.  Think  that 
over  Mr.  Businessman.  Mr.  Financier. 

When  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded 
at  Pearl  Harbor  let  me  tell  you  what 
happened  at  King;  and  the  same  thing 
happened  at  all  of  our  other  small  Chris- 
tian and  noriscctarian  colleges.  Why. 
King  College  men  ru.shed  to  the  colors 
to  defend  the  Americanism  they  had  been 
taught.  In  which  they  believed,  and  which 
they  loved,  while,  I  am  afraid,  too  many 
men  from  some  of  our  larger  institutions 
of  learning  rushed  to  find  shelter  in  our 
governmental  departments  and  bureaus. 
And,  when  "the  lights  come  on  again" 
tl^cse  small-college  boys  will  be  back 
home  fighting  to  retain  our  American 
way  of  life.  Yes;  we  need  such  men  now 
to  defend  our  American  way  of  life  and, 
be  not  deceived,  after  the  war  we  are 
going  to  need  such  men  to  preserve  our 


American  way  of  life.     And  think  that 
over  Mr.  Businessman.  Mr.  Financier. 

Let  me  give  you  the  record  of  this 
small  Christian  college.  As  of  January 
of  this  year  194  King  college  men  had  en- 
tered the  service.  I  am  proud  of  these 
boys,  every  one  of  them.  and.  under  leave 
to  extend.  I  incorporate  In  my  remarks, 
at  this  point,  a  Ust  of  the  King  College 
boys  in  the  service : 

Paul  H.  Ashley,  Bristol.  Tenn 

William  S    Aaron.  Jr  .  Chrlstlansburg.  Va. 

All>ert  C  Adams.  Jr  .  Bristol.  Tenn 

John  William  Alderscn.  Lebanon.  Va 

Robert  H    Alford.  Dublin.  Va 

Robert  H    Alderson.  Bristol.  Va 

Howard  Scott  Alderson   Bristol.  Va. 

Blake  Atwood.  Mountain  City.  Tenn. 

Mac  Alexander.  Greeneville.  Tenn. 

Richard  E   Alderson.  Lebanon.  Va. 

John  L   Seattle.  Jr  .  Abingdon.  Va. 

James  P    Blackwell.  Bristol.  Va 

James  R   Butler.  Mountain  City.  Tenn. 

Reeve  C    Boy.  Bristol.  Tenn 

Harlls  C   Breeding.  Grundy,  Va 

Robert  C.  Blackburn.  Blountville.  Tenn. 

Theodore  Berry.  Arno.  Va 

Tivls  J    Browning.  Abingdon    Va. 

B    Lowry  Bowman.  Sarasota.  Fla. 

Robert  P   Bogner.  Wooster.  Ohio. 

Bernard  N   Campbell.  Bristol,  Va. 

Alfred  P    Crosswhlte.  Bristol.  Va. 

John   Isaac   Cox   3d.   BlountvlUe.  Tenn.     ^ 

William  C   Cfaft.  Jr  .  Wise.  Va. 

Calvin  C.  Clyde.  EfBngham.  8   C. 

James  A    CampbeU.  Saltville.  Va. 

Henry  O.  Clabaugh.  Gallon.  Oho. 

Clark  B   Cavett.  Morrlstown.  Tenn. 

8   T   Copenhaver.  Jr  .  Bristol,  Va. 

ford  Carmack.  Bristol.  Va 

Francis  A    Cash.  Bristol,  Va. 

Wls<^  Canter.  Bristol.  Va. 

Ronald   Calcote.   Chester.   Miss. 

PYank  Clark.  Jr  .  Abingdon.  Va. 

Earl  Dishner.  Bristol.  Va 

J    Marvin  Dishner.  Bristol.  Va. 
William  T   Dlx.  Bristol.  Tenn 
John  R    Daly.  Jr  .  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
David  D  Duff.  Erwln,  Tenn. 
Fred  G   Debusk.  Saltville.  Va. 
Prince  A   Eades.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Ivewis  H    Everard.  VpsUanti.  Mich. 
Hugh  H    Eaton.  Bristol.  Va. 
Edward  B.  Everett.  Bristol.  Va. 
F.f^ank   Mfjore  Fisler.  Ivanhce.  N    C. 
Francis  W.  Flannagan.  Bristol.  Va. 
Howard  B.  Forun.  Bristol.  Tenn. 
Fred  S    ^razler.   Bristol.  Tenn 
Richard  W  Fitzgerald.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
Jack  C    Fogarty.  Bristol.  Va 
Benjamin  B  Feaganes.  Wylheville.  Va. 
Sam  Fau.'-t.  Bristol.  Va. 
G    Woodn  w  Fleenor.  Bristol.  Va 
James  C    Fulwder,  Bristol.  Tei  n. 
Robert    R     Fowler.    Wooster.    Ohio. 
James  B    Fugate.  Cllnchport.  Va 
George  A    Fletcher.  BriMoI,  Tenn. 
Emit  Gavlak.  Portage.  Pa 
Morgan  Go<xlpa»»urc,  Brl.«il/jl.    Va. 
John   T    Gunn.   Cleveland.  Ohio. 
M   Glffert  Orcseclose.  Bristol.  Va 
Charles  8    Grcjseclose.  Brli.tol.  Va. 
R    Ernest  Oltason.  Bluefleld.  W    Va. 
William  Phillip  Greer,  Ablngton.  Va. 
Cary  Gray.  Bristol.  Tenn 
Fred  K   Graham.  Indian  Springs.  T<  nn. 
John  Albert  Goodpasture.  Bristol.  Va. 
Hunter  Galloway.  Bristol    Va 
David  E   Hall.  Abingdon.  Va. 
Lloyd  C    Hall.  Bristol.  Va  * 

Arthur  Dr.uglat  Hawthorne.  Brlst^il,  Va. 
James  Samuel   Hawthfjrne.  Brutxjl.   Va. 
Leonard  J    Hutton.  Bristol.  Vs 
B<-ryl  J   Hawkins.  AppaUrhla.  Va, 
Oeorge  T  Harris,  MorrUtown    Tf  n 
Thomas  L  Hsman.  Pi'tl*  '      M  .i*. 
Kteve   Heinrick.   beanor    Pa 
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J<jl.n  Haun.   Brist.j]    Va 

James  J    UamllU)n.  Church  Hill.  Tenn. 

R.ibfrt    L    Has'tnger.    Bristol.   Va. 

R    C    HcrnT,  Jr     B.'l.stol,   Va. 

Quentiti  E   Han.ptf  n.  Bristol.  Tena. 

ChurlM  Hall.  Bristol,   Va. 

Lan.te  H..*uicl    Bristol.  V«. 

DfWltt  Harrold.  Brlslol.  Va. 

Mllf'-rd  C    John.iton    Big  Store  Oap,  Va. 

E    J    J'.hnj«)t!     Jr     Bristol.  Va. 

Jumes  A.  Jones.  Bri.-tol.  Vh 

Albert  8   Kelly.  Jr  .  Bristol.  Va. 

Hubert  J    ICaylor.  Bru-Ujl.  Va. 

V;rtor  E    Kursava?e.  Century,  W.  Va. 

J.smrs  L    K!iig.  Bruit<,l.  Tetiu. 

Cordon  F    KeeUr.  Bristol,  Va. 

Jimrs  Harvry  Leonard,  Erl.stol.  Va 

7hunias  Jackbon  Ueomird.  Bri.'-tol,  Va. 

Charles  E    Leonard    Bn^^tol.  Va. 

Jack  L.  Logan.  Brustol.  Tenn. 

H   T   Lane.  Jr..  Morrlstown.  Tenn. 

Martin  Lynrh,  Jr  ,  Brl'-t(>l.  Tenn. 

John  N   Lyle.  Knoxvnic.  Tenn 

D    FiiKeni'  L<!iig,  B.-!.-,-.  1,  V.i 

N    FarLs  I>aiir:i.  t(  r,  WiiyiiPsviUr.  N    C. 

Landfill  E    MiConi.p!]    Brl.'-ttl.  Tenn. 

Hi  rhert  C  Marry  Bii.'itf.!,  Tenn. 

Dikvld  C.  Meany.  Brl.'-tnl.  Tenn 

Vlctrr  Miirtfln.an.  Campbe!!.  Ohio 

Doniphan  MfChoney    Abingdon.  Va. 

Kt>niieth  O  Mev-crnle  Bri.stol.  Tenn. 

Charles   O    MrNrw,    Jr      BrLnol.   Tenn. 

I>Tny  McSwaln,  Hemp,  N    C 

VVun.tm  P    Mitchell.  Bristol,   Tenn. 

John  O    Marry.  Bnstrl.  Tonn 

Ben   R    MrEu-en.  Bristol.  Tean. 

Albert  E.  Mctts.  Bri.stol.  Va 

Stewart  O.  Neel.  Jr .  Alvarado,  Va. 

Fred  W   Nidifler.  Bri.stol.  Tenn 

J    hn    W    Olson.  Hyde   Park.   Mass 

Hezeklah  Oabcrne.  Norton,  Va. 

A    B    Oxf.ird.  Marlon.  Ala 

Douglas  Owrn.   Bristol,  Tenn 

R.ilph  Daniel  Patton.  Bristol,  Va. 

Carl  E   Pfttiiirew.  Brist*  I.  Tenn. 

Clyde  Price,  Saitv;lle.  Va 

Hugh   Edwin   Power.s.  Bristol,  Tenn. 

1  ucaa  D   Phillips.  Leesburg,  Va. 

Harry  L    Pippin.  Bri.-^tol    Va. 

Olm  O.  Point.  Bristol.  Tenn. 

Foye  L    Pre5C(.tt.  Argvle    Fla 

Albert   W    Ptc  pies.  Bristol.  Tenn. 

Theodore  D  Perry,  Bri.stol,  Tenn 

Dt'Uglns  Patterson,    Abinsrdon.   Va, 

C.irl  R    Pepper.  Jr.  B:  istcl    Va. 

Charles  PhUlip."".   Bristol,   Va 

criennle  O    Qulllen.  date  City.  Va. 

H    Eugene  Qulllen    Onte  City    Va. 

T   Walter  Roane.  Fort  Knox    Ky. 

John  I    Rhea.  Pltioy  Flats    Tenn. 

Eugene  E    Rush.  Bristol,  Va 

Robert   G    Rogers,   SaltvUle,   Va. 

Harry  H   Ross.  Jr  ,  Bristol,  Va 

Milton  P   Reid,  MicnvUle.  N    C. 

Edward  M    Riillins,  BrlK'nl.  Tenn. 

S    C    Rutherford.  Bristol,  Va. 

Richard  Reser.   Bristol,  Tenn. 

Ola  Robert.'^,  pound    Va 

Walter  T    Rotenberry.  Roanoke,  Va. 

F:.inklln  O    Rouse    B.-istol,  Vii. 

M;'Son  C.  Rowe,   Cntawba,   Va 

Sunshine  A    Surr.inrrs.  Bristol.  Va. 

Morgan  Schcrrr.  Br;.<t<i!.  Tenn 

Lewis  Preston  Sun-. Tiers  3d    Bristol    V.i. 

William  David  Sn,<dgrnss    Bristol.  Va. 

Ben  P.  Scipioi.e.  portage    Pa 

Taylor  C    Scott    &irasoia.  Fla. 

Charles  E    Starke    Bns'ol,  Va. 

Fred  W    Snyder    Asheville    Va. 

Norman  M    Shelbtirr.e    Bristol,  Va. 

M   Eugene  Smith.  Bri'  u-l.  V.« 

Ttioma.*  L  Singleton  Black  Mountain,  N  C 

J    C    South.   Bristol,    Tenn 

David  M    Swift,  Bn.«toi.  Va 

John  E   Stauffer    Ann'.s'cn    Ala. 

Maurice  A    Stinette.  Bri.vtol,  Tenn. 

CJeorge  A   Smalling    Bristol,  Tenn. 

H  ibert   R    Sadler.   WiKster,  Ohio 

Wa!!.4ce  B    Sclicrrr,  Clover    S    C. 

Everett   rnvette.  Bristol,  Tenn 

Howard   H.    Thompson,  Jr  ,   Br.stol.  Tenn. 


Atigusius   A.    TruUjve.  Madison.   Fla. 
William  H.  Tliomas.  Brittol,  Tenn. 
Bryan  Stamper    Glr.de  Spring    Va. 
HMiry  Snodgrasa.  Bri.stol.  Tenn. 
Merf«T  Stevens    Bristol.   Tenn. 
Fr.ink  S.'ielburre,   Harlnii,   Ky. 
William  J    Smiths.)n,  Bristol,  Tenn. 
J    E    Shupo.  Bristol.  Tenn. 
Honry    Tucker   Smith.    Bristol.   Tenn. 
Ival  O    Siilyer.  Kingspt^rt.  Tean. 
Lur;u.s  Stephenson.  Monterey,  Va. 
Ralph  W.  Watkins.  Grundy.  Va. 
Donald  C    Webb.  FYrnt  Roya!    Va 
WlMl-im  H    WiIktn.son    MHr:cn    Va. 
Wil.^iani  .M   Wiley,  Jr    Bri,-tol,  Va. 
En  est  C   Wade,  Bn.'-t/il.  Va 
Warren  S  Wilkinson   Lincolnton.  N  C. 
George   H.   Wyman.   Bri.stol.   leun. 
Edwui  L.  Wainpler.  Brl.>-tol.  Va 
Robert  A    Whittaker,  Bristol,  Tenn. 
Frank  Willi';.  BrUtol,  Va 
James  C   Wilson    Brl.<;tol,  Tenn 
William   H    Winders    Bristol,  Tenn. 
J    Eugene  Whitford.  Plalnfleld.  N   J. 
Frank  M    Wells   Bristol    Va 
FYtd  F    Zihring,  (iuuksburg,  Va. 

My  colleapup^.  It  i.s  with  pride  that  I 
state  that  one  of  Kine'.s  boys,  Lt,  Ernrst 
C.  Wade,  of  Bristol,  Va  .  wa5  one  cf  the 
first  to  receive  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  Back  In  December  1942  he  was 
awarded  the  Dlstingiii.shed  Servico  Crass 
for  "heroism  and  exiraordinary  achieve- 
ment" for  succe«;sfully  completing  the 
flight  from  Hawaii  to  the  Philippines, 
described  as  one  of  th^  create.st  flipht.s 
ever  made,  Capt.  Colin  P,  Kelly,  one  of 
the  immortals  of  thi.s  war.  also  partici- 
pated in  the  flipht. 

And.  my  colleagues,  it  is  with  .sorrow 
and  profound  repret  that  I  state  that 
already  five  of  Kind's  boys  have  be<-n 
repo.  ted  killed  or  mhs.sing  in  action.  May 
I  al.'^o  be  permitted  to  record  the  names 
of  these  five  heroes  in  the  record.s  o'  the 
Hoase  so  that  their  names  and  their 
glorious  record.s  will  become  a  part  of  the 
perman«-nt  records  of  the  Republic  for 
which  thf^y  sacrificed?  Their  names  are 
as  follows: 

Augustus  Truelovc,  Madison,  Fla.,  Air 
Corps, 

John  Ol.son,  Hyde  Park,  Mass,  Air 
Corp.s. 

Ralp]]  Patton.  Bristol.  Va..  Tank  Corp.s. 

Alfred  Crosswhltc.  Bri^itol,  Va..  Air 
Corps. 

Ed  Everett,  Bristol.  Va..  Air  Corps. 

TnUy  a  great  record.  Yes,  the  record 
of  King,  one  of  the  great  reservoirs  of 
AmericanLsm,  is  a  record  that  fills  the 
heart  of  every  true  American  with  pride. 
But  listen:  The  record  of  King  is  but  the 
record  of  evei-y  great  Christian  college  in 
America,  because  one  and  all.  they  are 
truly  reservoirs  of  Americani.sm. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee—War Department,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  War  Manpower  Cemmib-sion— 
for  the  selection  of  non-Federal  educa- 
tional institutions  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  our  manpower  war-training 
program.  I  have  been  urging  that  the 
Joint  committee  select,  as  far  a.s  possible, 
our  small  Christian  and  nonsectarlan  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  for  such  training  pur- 
poses. If  this  IS  not  done,  many  of  the.so 
small  colleges  cannot  survive  the  war. 
We  are  going  to  need  these  small  colleges! 
these  reservoir>-  of  Americanism,  after  the 
war  as  never  Ijefoir  In  order  to  retain 
our  American  way  of  life. 


I  am  happy  in  the  knowledge  that,  so 
far.  the  joint  conimittt»o  has  .shown  great 
consideration  for  our  .small  colleges. 
Yes:  it  is  heartenins  to  know  that  the 
joint  comnutLt'o  recognize.-,  the  true 
worth  of  our  .small  colleges.  Only  yes- 
terday the  joint  committ^-e  announced 
that  Emory  and  Henr;.  ColU^e.  which  is 
locHled  in  my  distiut.  and  wliieh  i.s  one 
of  our  great  Meth()di--t  colleges  and  truly 
one  of  our  great  reservoiis  cf  American- 
ism, had  b(Hn  i»olccted  as  one  of  our 
training  sciiotils.  I  hope  that  King  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  hit. 

Lrf't  me  clo.se  with  ihis  thought:  Our 
.<^m.ill  Chri.'^tian  and  non.seetarian  col- 
leges must  be  kept  op»m  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  preservation  of  our  American- 
ism. While  f'f:hting  to  preserve  our 
Anericanism,  it  would  be  fatal  to  permit 
any  of  our  reservoirs  of  Americanism  to 
dry  up.  If  we  keep  these  reservoirs  full 
to  overflowing,  we  have  taken  a  great 
step  touard  the  preservation  of  our 
American  way  of  life. 
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Tbe  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  (H.  R. 
839)  Should  Be  Enacted  Promptly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WA.sHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

MoTiday.  Ftbruaru  15,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  lur-in  below  a  short 
sr^eech  recently  made  by  me  to  the 
House  Committee  en  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  in  which  I  discuss  the  scops 
and  objectives  of  H.  R.  P39.  a  bill  now 
pending  in  Congrts.s.  This  mea.'^ure  has 
tremendous  support  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  is  urgently  needed  lor  the 
reasons  .set  fortii. 
The  speech  is  as  follows: 
Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  your  committee  to  express 
my  vlew.s  concerning  the  Columbia  Bas,u 
Project  Art,  H  R  639  I  am  fHmlli.ir  with 
the  backt,'n  und  of  this  bill  and  of  the  two 
bills  consld.red  by  your  committee  m  the 
last  session  cf  t!.e  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
from  which  the  prt'.stMit  bill  is  derived  (H  R 
6622  and   H.  R,  77X2) . 

All  of  us  in  the  State  of  Washington,  who 
nre  interc.'^tid  In  the  fulle.st  ccmonilc  de- 
v-lcpment  cf  the  St.ite  nre  cnnver.'iant  with 
the  Columbia  Basin  Pr*.'J-rt — both  Us  prwor 
and  irrlcaticn  aspects  Mcbt  cf  the  member.s 
of  this  cnnimittee.  I  am  sure,  nre  famlllur  with 
the  Irrif^atkiii  features  of  that  project  arid 
the  problems  httendant  c;n  brinsing  1.2C0  000 
acres  of  and  land  into  pr.duciion  under  ir- 
rigation piactices.  Thes<-  rr.uuy  problems 
were  rather  thorrjughly  explained  and  dis- 
cussed by  va-lru.s  repre-mtatives  from  the 
Btate  of  Wa.shlnttton.  thr  Icx-i.l  Irrigation  dis- 
trict*! and  .several  FS  derul  arencles  who 
appeared  before  you  In  t.'.e  hearings  held  last 
yenr  during  the  Seventy-seventh  Cinrress 
Therefore.  I  won't  go  into  detail  m  d.s  u..Mt;g 
the  prublcm^  to  be  met  i:or  the  provUicns  cf 
H.  R  839,  but  I  do  wish  to  stres*  two  cr 
three  features  of  the  bill  And  T  w!sh  to  point 
out  why  it  is  so  important  that  tfco  bill  be 
acted  on  promptly. 


One   of   the   principal   objects  of   the   bill 
Is  to  provide  the  mechanics  for  c.irrymg  out 
the   b.islc   rirlamatlcn  objective  cf   limiting 
the  size  ol   farmsteads  on   Federal   irrigation 
projects  to  the  amount  of  land   that   is  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  a  family  at  a  reason- 
able level  CI   living.     That  objective   Is  cer- 
tainly   Roui.d.     It     h.;ppens.    however,    that 
from  P5  to  f*0  percent   of   the   irrigable  area 
in  this  prrject   is  now   In  private  ownership 
and.  because  the  type  or  operations  now  be- 
ing conducted   there  requires  it.  these  hold- 
Ines  are  laiee.     That  situation   presents  the 
difficult   prcblem  of  getting   the   lands  from 
present  large  holdings  Into  the  owners-hip  of 
permanent  settlers  in  areas  that  conform  to 
the  limns  of  the  si.re  of  holdings  that  would 
be  established   under   tiie   provl.'ilcns   of   the 
bill  and   in  accordanre  with  basic  redump- 
tion pc!:cy.      An  endeavor  to  meet   seme  of 
thpse  problems  was  made  through   the  pro- 
visions (f  the  act  of  May  27.   1937   (50  Stat 
2081.  but  I  knew   that  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  lo- 
cal people  inlerc.stcd  in  the  projec  l  that  these 
provisions   aie   not   ecjual    to   the    problems. 
H  R  839  will  get  at  this  problem  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Governrnenr   to  purch.  se   the  large 
holdings     at     appraised     values     (excluding 
purely  speculative  values  ba.sed  on  the  pros- 
pect of  the  latuJs  receiving  water  from  Grand 
Coulee  Dam».  and  re.=elling  the-'e  lands  to  the 
prospective   irrigators   in   lamily-sized   units. 
Without    going    into   detail    to    d:scuss    how 
thiS   would   be   accomplished   in   the   bill.   I 
think  it  sufficient  to  say  that  this  pioceduie 
for  meeting   the  problems   seems   throughly 
sound  to  me  (s:c  2  (o  (I)  and  4). 

Another  basic  reclamation  objective  long 
has  been  that  of  get'.n?  lands  held  In  pri- 
vate ownership  h(  Id  in  excess  of  the  size  cf 
holdings  permitted  under  the  rrclamation 
law  Into  the  hands  of  permanent  settlers  at 
fair  prices  and  stripped  of  any  purely  specu- 
lative additions  to  the  purchase  price.  This 
Is  essential  if  the  Irrigators  debt  burden  is 
to  be  kept  within  his  ability  to  make  a  rea- 
.sonable  livin<^  and  meet  debt  payments  This 
problem  a.ssumes  e  pecial  importance  wheie 
so  much  of  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  is  in  pri- 
vate ownership  and  must  be  transierred  Irom 
present  holders  to  proptclive  settlers. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  meet  this  problem 
by  the  piovi.'ioivs  of  the  1937  act,  but.  as  is 
reasonably  obvious  from  a  study  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act.  the  solution  there  pro- 
vided is  inadequate  Under  that  act  it  is  the 
buyer  who  ought  to  be  protected,  who  is 
pinched  by  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions against  speculative  sales.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  new  bill  put  the  principal  penal- 
ties and  burdens  in  such  transactions  where 
they  belong;  that  is.  on  the  seller  (sec  3). 

Any  program  of  purchase  of  excess  private 
holdings  by  the  Government  there  would, 
of  course,  be  attended  by  considerable  local 
disruption  because  of  the  removal  of  prop- 
erty from  the  tax  roll'?  pending  the  time  that 
It  was  retransfrrred  to  project  settlers.  The 
provisions  of  lhi.s  bill  to  authorize  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  In  this  Interim  pt nod  strike 
me  as  beine  an  equitable  solution  of  this 
difflculty  (src    5  (a>). 

The  bill  has  a  number  of  other  features  to 
It  that  are  Improvvments  on  the  provisions 
of  the  1937  act  However,  I  needn't  go  into 
these  here.  The^e  are  all  fully  discussed  in 
the  hearings  that  were  held  on  the  preceding 
bills. 

This  one  thing  I  stre.^s.  It  Is  impoitant  to 
my  State  that  the  bill  be  enacted  now  The 
effectiveness  of  this  bill,  and  particularly  Its 
features  cunrernlng  the  control  (f  land  fptc- 
ulation.  Is  depei.dent  on  the  enactment  cf 
companion  Sfaie  legislation  But  the  Sta  e 
legislature  cannot  enact  the  required  com- 
panion legislation  until  Congress  has  acted. 
The  Slate  lepi^-iature  is  now  in  sesnon  but 
Will  J  :;journ  about  March  5.  II  it  is  to  have 
bXL    cpporiuaiiy    curefuUy    to    cons.der    the 


crrnp.inlon  State  legislation.  It  should  have 
the  Federal  lesulatioii  by  mid -February. 

You  undoubtedly  wlil  ask  "Whafs  the 
ru'-h?"  That's  a  fair  question  and  one  that 
can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered. 
The  development  of  this  gnat  block  of  land 
will  prove  of  tremendous  local  and  almost 
eciually  important  national  signihrance  la 
our  inevitable  post-war  adjustment  program. 
There  remains  much  construction  work  to 
be  done.  This  work  is  being  held  lu  abey- 
ante  for  the  duration  of  the  war  That  con- 
stiuction  Job.  however,  is  one  that  we  will 
need  and  want  to  swing  into  almost  imme- 
diately upon  the  tcrmiiiaiion  of  the  war, 
both  to  p/ovide  immediate  employment  and 
U)  provide  ultimately  fo.  homes  aiid  a  livel:- 
hcxxl  for  war  workers  and  fighting  men  Th:s 
project  hag.  m  its  farms  and  in  its  towns  and 
cities,  the  prospect  of  purporting  about  350  - 
000   people. 

However,  this  construction  Job  at  the  eiid 
of  the  war  cannot  be  undertakt  n  until  a  num- 
ber of  initial  steps  nre  cle.tred  away,  such  as 
the  making  of  repayment  cc  ntracts  with  the 
irrleation  districts  and  the  taking  of  initial 
steps  In  the  prevention  of  land  specination. 
These  steps  cannot  be  taken  until  both  H  R 
839  and  the  companion  State  act  are  on  the 
book.-,.  And  these  preliminary  steps,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  districts  have  told  me.  will 
take  2  years  or  more  Thut,  if  we  fail  to  enact 
both  the  Federal  and  State  legislation  now,  at 
least  2  years  Uiat  cotild  mo.-^t  profitably  be 
spent  in  taking  care  of  these  preliminaries 
Will  be  lost,  and  resumption  of  const;  uctioii 
after  the  war  corre'-p  ndmgly  delayed. 


House  Resolution  65 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

OF  C.EORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.a.TIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  with  regard 
to  Hou.se  Re.solution  65.  I  merely  want 
to  go  on  record  a.s  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsing the  great  work  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Un-American 
Activities,  which  is  commonly  known  a.s 
the  Dies  committee. 

It  has  been  very  aptly  stated  that  we 
are  fighting  two  wars,  one  against  the 
avowed  foreign  foe  and  one  who  i.s  con- 
tinually before  and  during  this  emer- 
gency gnawing  at  the  very  sinew.s  of  cur 
democracy;  that  is,  foreign  influences  en- 
deavoring through  more  or  less  concealed 
organized  efforts  to  instill  into  our  peo- 
ple their  philosophy  of  government  with 
the  direct  purpose  of  overthrowing  this 
democracy.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the 
grea  fight  that  is  being  waged  on  this 
committee  is  by  those  who  for  one  cause 
or  another  seek  to  further  the  interest  of 
communism  in  our  country.  The  organ- 
izations who  so  bitterly  denounce  th;s 
committee  are  generally  communistic.  It 
wa.s  heartening  indeed  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  endorse  this 
committee's  work,  and  my  strongest  con- 
gratulations are  offered  this  great  or- 
ganization. On  the  contrary,  it  is  gen- 
erally known  at  least  a  good  portion  of 
the  leadership  of  the  C.  I.  O.  are  Com- 


'  munist  at  heart  and  have  opposed  this 
committee. 

I  am  further  reminded  that  an:onR  the 
citizenry  of  the  United  States  where 
An&lo-Saxon  blood  predominates  the 
strongest  is  where  you  find  no  sign  of 
communism,  which  should  within  itself 
be  a  diingor  signal  to  j  '1  true  lovers  of 
Ame.ican  democracy. 

Our  people  have  no  desire  to  dictate 
to  Soviet  Russia  how  to  control  its  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  I  do  not  charge  Russia 
with  seeking  to  interfere  with  ours,  but 
those  people  only  within  our  Ixjrdcrs  who 
are  -enjoying  our  freedom  and  who  think 
more  of  a  communistic  government  ilian 
they  do  of  a  democratic  government.  It 
i.s  true  that  Russia  is  a  welcome  ally  in 
this  great  international  conflict;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  she  is  fighting 
to  protect  her  form  of  government,  which 
she  should  do  and  has  a  right  to  do.  and 
we  are  fir^hting  and  .sacrificing  the  flower 
of  our  youth  to  protect  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  we  have  a  right  to  do. 
In  other  words,  we  are  fighting  a  common 
fight  against  a  common  enemy,  but  not 
for  a  common  purpose. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Chairman  Dies 
and  all  of  his  committee  members  on 
their  great  work,  for  which  the  over- 
whelminK  majority  of  the  American  p>eo- 
ple  are  deeply  thankful.  I  am  happy 
that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  com- 
mittee is  so  overwhelmingly  strong  in 
this  House  and  assure  you  that  the  true 
fruits  of  their  labor  will  declare  them- 
selves more  plainly  as  the  years  go  by. 


Stay  Soutii,  Young  Man! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rLOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Febrtiary  15.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  call  attention  to  a  valua- 
ble editorial  from  the  pen  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Marion  Gaines,  editor  of  the 
Penoacola  Journal. 

Stay  South.  Yocnc  Man! 

The  famous  advice  cf  Horace  Greeley  of 
"Go  West,  young  man."  might  well  be  para- 
phrased today  with  "Stay  South,  young  man  " 
by  anyone  who  has  read  some  of  figures  in  the 
Blue  Book  of  S-JUthern  Progress,  Just  issued 
by  the  Manufacturers  Record. 

In  fact,  that  magazine  of  southern  Industry 
Itself  says: 

The  South  undoubtedly  holds  a  greater 
prr.mue  for  the  future  of  young  Americans 
than  any  other  section  of  our  country.  It 
holds  this  greater  promise  becauM  of  Its 
natural  resources  and  the  potentiality  of 
their  developmejit  into  finished  prcxlucts  " 

In  view  of  this,  it  would  be  well  for  young 
southerners  to  remain  in  their  Southland  and 
to  help  build  it  into  the  great,  prosperous 
area  that  is  its  rightful  destiny  In  doing  to, 
they  will  be  in  the  nature  of  pioneers  devel- 
oping new  and  fertile  fields  of  agriculture  and 
Industry  and  they  will  have  open  to  them  a 
prosperous  future. 

"The  South  is  achieving  new  records  In  the 
part  It  Is  taking  In  national  production  ' 
biiys  the  Blue  Bc^ok.     "It  u  also  malOng  new 
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frlenda  frf)m  all  parts  of  the  Nation  by 
thoiisanrls  who  constitute  the  nrmi'd  forces 
stationed  at  Ita  poats  and  camps  These  nre 
the  men  who  will  have  the  most  to  do  with 
the  country's  future  prctfress,  and  It  Is  well 
they  «re  able  to  see  wt  first  hand  something 
of  thus  IndujitrlHl  empire  which  is  moving 
forward   with  great  utrlde* 

Some  facta  about  the  Suuth'fi  new  produc- 
tion records  are  especially  algnlflcant  at  this 
time  when  every  effort  Is  being  made  to  In- 
crease production  for  the  needs  of  our  flRht- 
lr><?  men  The  Blue  Bonk  gives  some  of  these 
facts,  as  follows: 

MANtTACTUam    P«Crt)UrT8    VALUE    INCRIASn) 

In  1339  the  va'uc  of  manufarturpd  pnxlucts 
In  the  South  excevd^d  $11  00()  (XX)  000  War- 
time rp.itnctioris  have  prt-vintrd  the  as.'-em- 
bliuR  rf  acctinue  data  lor  siibsf-quent  ymr^, 
^•l•  It  IS  pr'ibi.i-lv  :„ifc  to  hay  thai  for  the  yt-ar 
!*•-  '"<•  t.iiai  h.tii  gone  well  beyond 
•  UOtHJOOOOOO 

War  contracts  and  aHocation!"  to  the  South- 
ern States  up  to  the  end  of  Brpt^m^.brr 
amounted  to  nearly  $18  txx)  fXX)  000  These 
contracts  were  for  ulrrraft  ships  aid  a  mis- 
cellany of  itPiivs  needed  by  cur  hght;i.g  men. 

COTTON     AND     TT  XTUJS    PatlOMlNANT     IN     SOtTTll 

The  Souths  predi  mmance  In  textile  manu- 
facturing la  shown  bv  the  <  perating  spindl' 
hour*  In  contra.st  w:Ui  the  rest  of  tlie  Unite'l 
States.  In  19»1.  the  laitst  year  for  whirh 
flj?ure.3  have  bien  released,  the  total  for  the 
South  Is  88  120  164  000  c  mpared  to  23.f,55 - 
200.000  for  the  rest  cif  the  U:\!tt-d  States  The 
lncrea.«e  In  the  South  of  operHtlng  ppindle 
hours  from   1»40  to  1&41   was  11  090  385  000 

Cotton  co!)sum«'d  m  the  South  in  liMl  to- 
taled 8.304  84il  tMies.  coiuraMed  wrh  1416- 
861  bales  con;  un:ed  In  the  rest  ol  the  Unite. 1 
8Utm. 

The  value  of  crude  cottonseed  product", 
which  Includes  cotton.->eed  oil.  cake,  and  meal, 
cottonseed  hulls  and  cotton  linitrs.  total,  d 
•  150.665.000  These  are  almost  totally  south- 
ern produces  n.s  will  he  .seen  hy  the  figures 
of  ♦15  670  000.  the  value  of  production  In 
the  rt.-t   of  thf  c  untry 

The  total  board  fert  of  lumber  In  the 
South  In  1941  wii.s  14  501667  000  The  total 
for  the  ret  of  Uic  United  Slates  w^s 
18  974.4d8.000. 

CASH    FASM     IN(X>MF    INCHFAtlS    34     ntRCr.VT 

Cash  f.irin  Inoome  Inrreased  approximately 
34  ptrcent  while  ilie  rt^t  lif  Uie  country  in- 
cre:\.se<!  lo.s.s  than  2H  percent.  The  total  for 
the  South  wa-s  •;J.7a5.7O4.0OO  Prosperity  for 
the  farmer  usually  mean;*  prosperity  for  mn>.i 
bu.sines.'^es  Cash  inrt  ine  increased  for  every 
crop  Tl'.at  derived  from  lint  ''otton  Jumpe<l 
from  »52«()OO.0O0  in  1940.  to  »861.000.000  In 
1941 

Income  from  tob.icco  Increased  from  taiS- 
000.000  to  $:^97.uOO,OoO. 

T2iej>e  aje  only  outsUndlng  examples  of 
what  went  on  tjirough  the  ii«t  of  agncul- 
turul  products. 

The  returns  from  sugarcane  Jumped  from 
•  10.000.000  to  •18.000.000  Along  with  this 
l.iruer  "ash  n»turn.  -he  feature  of  the  utmo.~t 
eucouratjcraent  was  Uie  increa-sed  num":  r 
and  higher  value  of  livestoolc  The  number 
lidvajiced  2.407.000,  while  values  rose 
•411.476.000. 

In  comparing  the  total  cash  income  of  tl  « 
farmer*  of  the  South  with  those  of  the  res-t 
rf  the  United  SUtes.  It  la  6*en  th;»t  for  this 
me-thlrtl  of  the  country  In  population  and 
area,  the  farmer  has  derived  46  percent  of 
the  total  received  by  the  farmers  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

WOOD-PtTLP  mOOtTC-nON  VALITB  RISKS  NEAKLT    7  0 

rtMcrrrr 

The  value  of  wo^)d  pulp  priKluccd  in  tlie 
S.  vith  increased  from  •02.517.036  in  1939  to 
•  105  834.119.  in  1940.  the  Hgures  for  which 
ymr  are  only  now  avarable.  Tills  i."?  com- 
parable to  that  produced  by  the  rest  of  the 
ci>«ntry.  the  total  for  which  was  •189.589  960. 


MiNfmAL  PBoorrnoN  shows  makiud  iNcarAsr 

The  South's  prodtictlon  of  minerals  sh  iwed 
a  marked  increase  In  1941.  and  many  of  th.t  in 
have  been  stepped  up  materially  as  K^ter  flt{- 
ures  are  certain  to  shew  The  list  of  min- 
erals— metalilc  and  nonmeialhc — Is  a  loiii? 
one  and  in  practically  ail  the  increase  is  en- 
couraging 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  t^at  amonc:  some 

of  the  coui.lrys  Important  products  tht  Sjutli 

prrxluccs  the  following  proportions; 

Percent 
Bauxite 100 

Naval  stores loo 

Sulfur 99 

Cirbon  ble"k 95 

Cotton  hut 93 

Toh.uco 9g 

Cotton  yarn 85 

Rice ..."  83 

PV'tillTters 70 

Kavun  and  aMied  product* 70 

Natural  gas  >ilne eg 

Crude  petroleum _.  59 

CoNSmt'CTION       CONTHACTS       RFAtH       ALL-TIME 
HIC.H 

Construction  contrnrts  totaling  •2.922- 
808.000  m  1941  e.stablUshrd  a  new  high  rec- 
ord aiid  caused  the  previous  record  of  •!.- 
534  350  000  in  1940  to  fade  Into  comparaUve 
Insignificance  Indunrlal  work  far  sur- 
passed all  other  types  of  construction  witli 
a  year's  U5t:il  of  •1.400  469  000.  Making  up 
this  hum.  whl(  h  wits  not  far  b<  low  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  construction  in  1940.  were  the 
lar^e  amounts  made  available  by  private  and 
CJovernm«>nt  sources  for  the  building  of  new 
plants  and  expansion  of  others  needed  for 
the    production    of    war    materials. 

ELXCTRIC     POWia     PauDItTTON     LNCSEASED     OVER 
10    PERCENT 

Largely  as  a  result  of  stepped-up  produc- 
ductlon  in  the  war  program  and  especially 
thc^  expansion  and  coii.structlon  of  huge  new 
plant.s  requiring  large  quantities  of  electricity 
for  the  production  of  light  metals,  the  out- 
put of  electrlo  power  In  the  South  In  1941 
set  an  all-time  reciird  of  4:2  •J'lS  K^o  000  kilo- 
watts This  represents  an  iticrea.-se  of  6.099- 
706  000  kllowftis.  or  more  ihan  30  percnt 
above  tin-  laiQ  total  M.ikliik:  up  the  1^41 
figure  wns  12.;«4.4«8.000  kilowatts  produced 
by  water  power  and  29,824, 34J, 000  kilowatts 
by  fuels. 


Resolution  To  Oeate  ■  Commiiiion 
on  Tax  Interration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEfTT.'iTnES 

Monday.  Ftbrtiary  IS    1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Represerjtatives  in  July  of  last  year, 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress, under  the  pre.ssure  of  the  v,-ar 
emergency,  had  neglected  one  vital  phase 
of  the  long  range  planninR  propram 
we  must  formulate  if  we  are  to  emerge 
from  this  world-wide  conflict  with  a  rel- 
atively sound  national  economy.  In 
that  connection  I  dealt  with  the  con- 
fu.sing.  overlappijK.  pyramided  tax 
ttructure  of  the  nation,  Federal,  State 
and  local,  and  the  danger  it  presents  to 
our  national  economic  well-being  not 
only  m  time  of  war,  but  in  the  recon- 


!  struction  years  to  follow.  I  have  reln- 
j  trcxJuced  a  mea.sure  <H.  J  Re.s.  56  >  to 
create  a  commi.ssion  on  tax  integration, 
the  purpo.-^e  of  v^hich  is  to  authorize  a 
study  of  this  tax  problem  and  to  suut  est 
ways  and  means  of  Inte^'-nting  these 
multifold  tax  structures  to  the  end  that 
tax  burdens  be  equitably  levied  and  the 
financial  stability  of  governmental  units 
thus  be  given  immeasurable  aid. 

Almo,st  a  year  has  eiap.sed  since  the 
leLtislation  in  que:>Lion  wa.s  first  spon- 
sored by  me.  The  problem  is  more  acute 
today  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The 
exigencies  of  our  national  war  efTort  are 
brlnginp  nf^w  tax  complications  into  ex- 
istence with  tlie  pa.s.^ing  of  each  day. 
The  cities  and  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  ii.'-ell  are  now  findins  that 
previ(Hi.s  .sources  of  tax  revenue  are  se- 
nou-sly  curtailed  and.  in  many  ca.ses. 
have  dwindl«*d  almost  to  ncthinp.  As  an 
example,  the  povernmental  units  which 
at  one  tirre  der.ved  tax  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  gasoline  mu.'^t  now  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  fact  tliLs  source  of  in- 
come Will  be  dntslically  reduced.  These 
governmental  units  will  naiurally  seek 
new  methods  of  augmentinp  their  tax 
receipts  In  so  dome,  they  will  venture 
into  fields  earlier  re^'arded  as  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  the  cities  or  the  coun- 
ties, as  the  case  may  be.  It  becomes  in- 
creasiiiRly  obvioUo  that  tlicse  despe r.ite 
f  Hurts  by  various  povcrnmentai  units  to 
find  new  solutions  to  their  tax  and  fi- 
nancial p'oblrms  cannot  help  but  result 
in  more  confus'on.  more  over-lappmg. 
and  increased  p\  ramidins;  of  the  ta.x 
structure. 

With  higher  income  taxes.  Victory 
tax.-.-,,  and  ollur  tax  proposals  in  the 
offin=;.  nearly  every  citizen  of  the  country 
is  today  more  tax  conscious  than  ever 
before.  The  ai;piet?ate  of  taxes  of  all 
types,  imposed  on  the  average  American 
citizen,  undoubtedly  m.akes  him  one  of 
the  m.j.-t  heavily  taxed  individuals  In 
thf  world. 

Picture  if  you  can  the  plight   of  the 
average  owner  and  holder  of  real  prop- 
erty.    Except  in  those  States  where  max- 
imum tax-millage  legi.slation  gives  him 
•some  bas:s  on  which  to  compute  his  prop- 
erty tax "s  a  year  or  two  in  advance,  the 
average    property  owner   finds   hinv^elf 
mctcphoricaily  bpeakiiu.  surrounded  by 
a  reKiment  of  tax  collectors  all  •guiuiini; 
for  bar."  with  thnr  victim  not  knowin.: 
what  size  siiootin;:  equipment  thev  are 
going  to  bring  up  if  thev  do  not  kill  h'ni 
ofT  with  the  first  shot.    That  poor  tax- 
payer is  entitled  la  be  re.scued.    I  prcpj.se 
that  this  commivsion  on  tax  integraticn 
make  a  .study  of  the  whole  tax  pioblem 
and  then  recommend  the  lefnsiative  steps 
which  mu-st  be  uken  in  order  to  protect 
not  only  real  properly  owners,  but  others 
from     the    uncontrolled     tax-collectlnc 
forays  cf  a  hundred  and  one  differer* 
tax-levying  agencies.    Unle -s  this  is  don*' 
he  remains  insecure,  and  will  fall  easy 
prey  to  the  unround,  inefficient,  disor- 
ganized   and.    I    am    afraid,    fatal    Ux 
charges  which  now  make  Uie  taxpayers 
and  thus  the  NaUon  s.  economic  future 
fraught  with  danger  and  instability. 

Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  No.  5«  Is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rul«  3 
of  the  House  of  RcpresenUtlves.    I  have 
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urped  thp.t  a  hearing  be  granted  on  this 
prop(>sal  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  everyone  who  appreciates  the 
urgent  need  for  a  thoroughgoing  study 
of  our  tax  structure  will  interest  them- 
selves in  this  prtblem. 


Radio  Discussion  of  Proceedings  in 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or    LOflSI'.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 
Mondav.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  an  oi^en  letter 
to  all  newspap<^r  reporters  and  radio 
commentators  in  reff^rence  to  the  part 
which  they  play  in  getting  the  news  of 
th('   Congre.-s    to    the   American    public. 

Tl:e  read. on  to  th»  letter  went  far 
beyond  anyihins  I  anticipated  when  I 
brnueht  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se. 

I  received  letters  of  commendation 
from  throuphout  the  United  States.  Not 
in  one  insiance  did  I  receive  a  communi- 
cation from  anybody  who  shared  a  dif- 
ferent viewpoint  to  the  one  expressed 
by  me. 

My  colleacues  here  in  Congress  were 
paiticularly  kind  to  me  in  their  expres- 
sons  of  appro',  a!  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  kind  thint's  which  they  said. 

Amonc  the  letters  which  I  received  was 
one  from  the  former  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana. James  A.  Noe.  who  not  only  directed 
a  letter  to  m*'  but  also  dispatched  letters 
to  the  heads  of  four  ma.jor  networks. 
Owner  of  a  radio  station  him.-elf.  Gov- 
ernor Noe  .supgests  that  Members  of 
Congress  themselves  carry  their  own 
report  of  their  actions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Whether  his  message 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  remains  to  be 
seen. 

So  interesting  is  Governor  Noe's  letter 
that  I  am  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.^e  to  its  contents.  I 
am  also  inserting  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Governor  Noe  sent  to  the  major 
radio-broadcasting  companies. 

Here  are   the  letters: 

Monroe.  La    February  12,  1943. 
Hon    F    EawARi)  Hr.BERT, 
House  OfJ^.ci:  Building. 

Washtngton,   D    C. 

Dfar  Congressman  Heifet:  1  am  writing 
you  in  reference  to  your  article  m  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Fridav.  January  22, 
1943. 

I  enjoyed  this  article  very  much.  1  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States — each 
one  who  loves  and  believes  in  democracy — 
would  have  been  lntere.=^ted  In  your  article, 
if  they  had  h;id  an  cpportunity  to  read  It. 

Wc.  the  pe  .p'.e,  read  the  columnists  and 
llitcn  to  the  commentatiirs  to  learn  what  is 
going  on  in  C-mgress.  Of  course.  I  am  sure 
these  gentlemen  are  sincere  in  what  they 
8«y.  or  write,  but  they  give  it  to  vis  only  as 
thry  see  It.  1  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  themselves  prefer  to  have  It 
direct  from  Ccngrefs  That  is  why  I  am 
writing  yuu  this  letter. 


I  am  the  uwner  of  a  r.idio  fcruadcui-t  stalion 
in  Ntw  Orkaus.  We  are  nfflliutcd  with  the 
MutUiil  Br.-adcastlng  Svbtem.  At  that  sta- 
tion. I  do  late  time  or  imy  purpo.se  that  will 
be  of  Interest  to  the  people.  I  believe  that 
the  four  leading  bri)ndca.<;t  f^vstem-s  — the  N.i- 
tlcnal.  the  Blue  Ketwcrk.  Muiual.  and  Colum- 
bia wuuld  all  he  glad  to  donate  an  hour  each 
week — or  w hates cr  tune  would  be  midid — 
lor  a  discussion  by  the  Congressmen  them- 
selves which  wculd  tell  the  people  Ju.'-t  what 
Is  going  on  or  ha«i  i;one  on  in  Congress  lor 
the  preceding  week,  to  be  carried  by  all 
stations  In  the  Nation  who  wush  to  afford 
their  Usteneiig  this  service 

This  broadcast  time  cvuld  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  major  political  parties 
who,  ill  turn,  cculd  select  the  persons  to  rep- 
resent them  on  the  air  m  discu.^.'-ing  what  has 
occurred  In  Congress.  This  time  could  be 
scheduled  at  the  same  hour  each  week  so 
that  everyone  In  the  Nation  would  ki.ow 
when  the  discussion  was  to  take  p.sre  I 
believe  that  it  would  cany  the  larsest  a.-tcn- 
iiig  lUdience  in  the  United  States  because 
nuw.  of  all  times,  we  want  the  facts  from 
Congifss  as  to   what   i.s  taking  place 

Let  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  select  a 
Senator  from  their  ranks  each  week,  and  the 
Republicans  select  a  Senator  from  their  side; 
and  let  the  Democrats  in  the  Hcuse  select  a 
Rt  pre.-^ntative  Irom  their  ranks  each  week, 
and  the  Republicans  .select  a  Reprefentative 
Irum  their  side.  In  thi.s  manner,  each  party 
could  make  its  own  selection  as  to  who  would 
carry  the  broadcast  to  the  people  each  week. 
Representatives  of  the  minority  parties 
shnild  be  heard  at  various  intervals. 

On  p.Tge  A277  of  the  .Aprxndlx  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  carrying  your  article,  j'ou 
say : 

"Members  of  Congress  are  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  presenting  their  views  and 
op.iiiLns  to  their  constituents,  and  to  the 
.American  public  They  are  really  In  the 
hands  cf  the  newsp:iper  reporters  and  the 
radio  commentiitors       •      •      •" 

This  should  not  be  the  case.  Wc  should 
have  this  direct  from  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives  themselves. 

In  your  last  paragraph,  on  p  ge  A279.  you 
say : 

"Tliat  Is  the  question.  It  seem',  to  me.  that 
every  newspaper  reporter,  every  newsp<iper 
cflumnlst,  evtry  radio  commentator,  must 
answer  tor  himself,  in  his  own  conscience  and 
in  his  own  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  who  depend  on  him  for 
Information  and  news  of  the  new  Congress." 
We.  the  people  cf  the  United  States,  want 
to  hear  direct  from  the  Congress,  and  not  as 
columnists  and  commentators  see  fit  to  give 
It   to   us. 

I  am  srnd.ng  copies  of  this  letter  to  the 
presidtn's  cf  the  National  Brocidcasting  Co, 
the  Blue  Network,  the  Mu'ual  Broadcasting 
System,  and  the  Columbia  Brcadca.sting 
System. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  thl.s  suggestion  to  take  It  up  with 
the  Congress  In  order  to  see  if  they  are  in- 
terested in  letting  the  people  knew,  direct 
from  Congres.s.  v,hat  1?  happening. 
Most  sincerely  ycurs, 

Jame-s  a.  Noe. 


February   12.   1943. 
Hen   William  S   Paley. 

CoiumbM  Broadcasting  System. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Palet:  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  have  Just  addressed  to 
Congressman  F.  Edward  HtBtRT.  regarding  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Recokd.  l>eginning  on  page 
A277. 

I  hope  that  If  Congress  sees  fit  to  broad- 
cast these  report*  each  week  to  the  people, 
that  It  will  be  possible  for  you  to  clear  at 


least   1   hour,  so  that   the  people  may  have 
this  me!»sage  direct  from  Congress 

I  am  writing  to  Congressman  HcBrxT  ask- 
ing him  to  send  you  a  marked  rcipy  of  the 
Congressional  Recorb  carrying  h\s  article; 
and  alter  reading  this  I  know  tha*  you  will 
understand  why  I  am  writlr.g  you  this  letter. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

Ja;jes  a,  Noe. 


American    Tax    Burden    Outweifhs 
British — Dispelling  the  Fog 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsiday.  February  9.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  .some 
time  It  has  been  the  general  impre.sMon 
in  this  country  that  our  taxes  were  only 
a  fraction  of  those  paid  in  England. 
These  inipreshions  have  bi»en  gained 
largely  by  citing  figures  ol  British  taxes 
and  tax  lates  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  tax  burden  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States.  This  discus- 
sion has  frequently  been  accomplished 
by  much  loose  talk — in  some  instances 
by  those  who  should  know  better.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  comparisons  of  this 
kind  are  "likely  to  Influence  tax  policy, 
and  It  is  important  that  the  figures  be 
studied  closely  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  adequacy  as  measures  of  the  total 
tax  burden  ahd  its  distribution."  My 
interest  is  primarily  to  pet  the  facts 
straij^ht  and  dispel  the  for. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  of  comparing  the  taxes 
of  one  central  government  with  those  of 
another  raises  serious  problems  which 
cannot  be  solved  readily.  Difference  in 
definition  of  national  income,  weak- 
nesses of  the  estimates,  lax  deductions 
and  allowances,  purchasing  power  and 
living  standards,  and  differences  in  date 
at  which  the  fiscal  year  begins,  all  make 
exact  comparison  extremely  difficult.  All 
these  factors  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  comparative  tax  burden,  and  unless 
given  con.sideration  tax  comparisons  will 
be  misleading. 

On  his  recent  return  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgen- 
thau  in  a  press  conference  declared  that 
Americans  were  paying  only  half  as  much 
income  tax  as  residents  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada.  He  cited  figures 
to  show  that  a  married  man  with  no  de- 
p>endents  earning  $1,000  a  year  would  pay 
1.5  percent  in  the  United  States  and  5 
percent  in  Britain;  earning  $1,200  he 
would  pay  1.8  jjercent  in  the  United 
States,  against  8.7  percent  In  Britain;  and 
so  on  progressively  through  the  higher 
brackets  imtil  he  reached  the  figure  of 
$100,000.  on  which  he  stated  the  Ameri- 
can tax  would  be  69.4  percent  against  the 
British  tax  of  83.8  percent.  However, 
under  the  recent  salary-limit  order,  the 
rate  on  an  income  of  $100,000  derived 
entirely  from  salary  la  75  percent  and  on 
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an  income  from  salary  In  the  amount  of 
$600,000.  under  the  same  Executive  or- 
der, the  rate  ts  95  percent  instead  of  88.1 
percent. 

If  the  compari.sons  stop  there,  the  con- 
clvi.'-ion  would  not  only  b*-  mi.sleadtnK  but 
at)>olut«'ly  inaccuratf.  These  figures  ap- 
ply only  to  Federal  income-tax  rates  and 
as  a  mea.surement  of  tax  burdon  thry 
fail  to  take  account  of  the  heavy  State 
and  local  taxes — including  State  income 
taxes — in  the  United  State.s.  Individual 
Income  taxes,  with  rates  ranpinK  from  I 
to  15  pt-rcent  are  U-vied  in  34  Slates  and 
the  DLstnct  of  Columbia.  Thirty- three 
States  also  levy  corporation  income 
taxes,  with  rates  ranping  from  1  to  8  per- 
cent. England  has  no  such  duplicate 
systems  of  income  taxes. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
heavy  Stale  and  local  taxation  of  real 
estate.  Rasoline.  retail  .sales,  business 
franchises,  and  so  forth.  In  Great  Biit- 
ain  the  local  taxes  are  relatively  small. 

The  General  Counsel  and  tax  expert 
of  Secretary  MorRenlhau's  Department 
know  this.  Because  Just  prior  to  the 
Secretary's  aforesaid  statement,  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Lawyers' 
Guild.  New  York  City,  on  September  26. 
1942.  Mr.  Randolph  E  Paul.  General 
Counsel.  United  States  Treasury,  stated: 

The  best  available  t-stimHtes  all  a>;rpe  that 
the  tax  load  on  persona  with  incomes  under 
$1,000  approximates  one-nfth  of  their  income. 

This  one-fifth,  or  20  percent,  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  1.5  percent  cited  by  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. 

The  man  who  pays  a  6-cent.s-a-pack- 
Rge  tax  on  ciRarettes.  or  a  5-ccnt.s-a-Kal- 
lon  tax  on  Rasoline.  or  many  similar  ad- 
ditional indirect  or  hidden  taxt-s  knows 
this,  too. 

The  Secretary  should  have  definitely 
said  he  was  dealinK  only  in  comparative 
Income-tax  figures,  tar  more  appropri- 
ate for  comparison  are  tax  loads  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans. 

The  British  Government  collected  90 
percent  of  the  total  tax  collections  of 
that  country  in  the  fiscal  1941-42. 
whereas  in  the  Unitt-d  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  1941-42  collected 
only  61  pt^rcent  of  the  total  taxes.  With 
the  Increased  rates  in  th.e  1942  revenue 
measure,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  collect  about  67 
percent  of  all  taxes  and  local  Rovorn- 
ments  about  33  percent  in  the  ci  rrent 
fiscal  year. 

Differences  In  livine  standards  must 
also  be  considered  in  atiy  comparison 
of  this  kind.  The  general  level  of  in- 
comes and  living  cosUs  in  England  i^ 
much  below  that  of  the  United  Slates. 
Evidence  a-s  to  the  lowered  scale  of  in- 
comes in  Gre.it  Britain  may  be  obtained 
by  comparing  the  inerage  wi-t-kly  earn- 
ings in  the  16  majv>r  industrus  covered 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  statistics  with 
the  average  of  27  m.ijor  industries  in  the 
United  States,  as  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board. 
This  indicates  that  the  average  British 
i  lustrial  workman  receives,  for  a  52- 
hour  working  week,  an  annual  rate  of 
around  $1,060.  upon  which  his  income 
tax  would  be  about  5  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  cited  by  Secretary 
Morgenthau,  whereas  the  average  Amer- 


ican factory  worker,  for  a  43-hour  work- 
ing week,  receives  about  $2,060  per  year, 
on  which  his  Income  tux  under  the  new- 
rates  would  be  about  9  percent. 

The  difference  in  income  standards 
and  living  costs  in  the  two  countries  is 
reflected  also  In  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  persons  in  Great  Britain  having 
large  incomes  by  American  standards  is 
smaller  than  in  this  country.  The  com- 
parisons often  cited  of  the  number  of 
per.stjiis  having  incomes  over  $:J5.000 
after  taxes  are  not  in  themselves  proof 
that  taxation  of  the  upper  incomes  is 
heavier  m  England  than  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  statement  is  misleading, 
for  the  number  of  persons  having  in- 
comes over  $25,000  before  taxes  Is  like- 
wise much  smaller  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  this  country. 

F^lrlherrnore.  corporate  dividends  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  in  England 
are  not  subject  to  the  normal  income  tax 
as  in  this  country.  Besides,  if  the  Income 
of  the  individual  shareholder  is  less  than 
his  exemptions,  the  British  Government 
allows  him  a  refund  of  the  tax  paid  by  the 
corporation.  Our  tax  system  allows  the 
individual  no  credit  for  the  tax  paid  by 
the  corporation. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  the  British 
recipient  in  the  low  and  medium  brackets 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  American. 
In  the  brackets  of  $100,000  and  upward. 
an  American  shareholder  of  a  corpora- 
tion already  paying  excess  profits  taxes 
finds  that  the  corporate  and  individual 
income  tax"s  together  take  99  percent  or 
more  of  any  Increase  in  corporate  earn- 
ings, approximately  the  same  as  the 
Bntisl.  tax. 

In  other  respects — notably  in  the  ab- 
sence of  heavy  local  taxation,  in  the  ex- 
emption of  capital  gains,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  corporate  dividends,  life  in- 
surance premiums  and  pension  contribu- 
tions—the  British  tax  system  is  less 
severe  than  ours. 

Specifically,  any  comparison  of  the 
amount  paid  out  in  taxes  must  be  meas- 
ured either  on  a  per  capita  basi.s  or  as 

a  percentage  of  the  national  income — 
the  only  two  bases  upon  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  fair  comparison  between 
tax  burd'-ns  in  different  countries. 

On  a  per  capita  ba.sis  some  aulhori- 
tie.';  place  the  tax  buiden  as  high  as  $317 
in  this  country.  This  includes  income 
taxe>;,  both  national  and  Suite,  and  all 
other  taxes,  hidden  or  otherwise.  The 
same  authorities  place  the  p'T  capita 
tax  burden  collected  from  tlie  people  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  same  b;'..-is  of  com- 
putation at  approximately  $184. 

In  a  preliminary  report  prepared  by 
the  Legislati\e  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  recently,  the  taxes 
reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis  were  given 
as  $191— Federal  alone — in  the  United 
States  and  $187  in  Britain.  In  practi- 
cally all  e>iimates  the  per  capita  tax 
burden  in  England  is  sustantiaally  the 
same.  If  the  State,  local,  and  other 
taxes  were  added  to  the  $191  estimate- 
Federal — of  the  Legislative  Service,  the 
total  per  capitr  burden  in  this  country 
would  be  approximately  $260,  This  esti- 
mate, further,  does  not  include  the  In- 
creased taxes  under  the  1942  revenue 
measure. 


In  submitting  his  recent  report  to 
Congress,  containing  a  budget  of  $109,- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
President  disclosed  the  expectation  that 
34  percent  of  the  budget  cost  from  cur- 
rent revenues  was  assured  by  present 
legi.slation.  He  was.  of  course,  referring 
only  to  the  Federal  budget.  Add  to  this 
tax  collections  from  other  uniLs  of  gov- 
ernment and.  the  percentage  of  national 
income  collected  in  taxes  will  be  clearly 
above  any  estimate  of  British  taxes 
measured  by  the  same  yardstick. 
Further,  the  President  asked  that  reve- 
nues be  increased  to  about  50  percent  of 

the  budget. 

It  is  significant  that  in  replying  to  a 
recent  statement  pointing  out  that  the 
tax  burden  of  the  United  States  is  heavier 
than  that  of  Britain,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Crow- 
ther.  editor  of  the  London  Economist, 
writes: 

The  per  raplta  comparison  of  taxes  paid  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  Is 
correct  in  the  (ormal  sense  that  the  figure* 
come  out  that  way.  •  •  •  But  the  only 
thing  they  prove  is  that  the  United  States 
Is  a  very   rich  country. 

To  most  of  us  our  tax  payments  mean 
considerably  more  than  "that  the 
United  Slates  is  a  very  rich  country." 
Correct  information  about  our  tax  bur- 
den will  prevent  waste  and  extravagance 
that  will  ultimately  destroy  the  basis 
which  has  enabled  us  to  become  "a  very 
rich  country." 

First  things  must  come  first.  Before 
we  can  pa.ss  fair  and  just  tax  laws  like 
for  example  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  we 
must  first  dispel  the  idea  that  English- 
men comparatively  already  pay  more 
than  we. 

Let  us  do  away  with  the  constantly 
recurring  fallacy  that  the  Englishmen 
bear  a  heavier  tax  burden  than  we. 


Production  of  Synthetic  Rubber 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  'niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1913 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
le."vve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  House  Con- 
current Resolution  13.  adopted  by  the 
Fiftieth  General  Assembly  of  Icwa: 

Whereas  this  Nation  Is  new  engaged  In  a 
world-wide  war  which  has  brought  about  a 
tremendous  demand  upon  our  transpcrtation 
facilities;  and 

Whereas  It  is  recognized  that  a  serlcus 
problem  has  arisen  relative  to  tlie  continua- 
tion of  our  tran.>*portalion  facilities  because 
cf  the  shortage  of  rubt)er,  and  our  Govern- 
n'.ent  has  urg>^d,  as  a  rtsult  cf  lnve?t!gatlcns 
and  conciuslciis  reached  by  the  Baruch  cem- 
mittee,  a  dt  vi  Ic  prr;<-nt  cf  synthetic  rull^  r 
to  alleviate  the  shortage;  and 

Whereas  It  is  a  desire  of  this  State  te  co- 
operate In  every  way  possible  with  the  Fed- 
eral Govcrnmf-nt  and  Its  committees  and  to 
maice  available  Its  surplus  commodities  which 
ere  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  syrthctic 
rubber:   and 
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Whereas  In  the  State  of  Iowa  raw  materials 
are  available  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
used  in  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber; 
and 

Whereas  It  would  be  eccnomlcally  advan- 
tageous to  erect  factories  for  the  production 
cf  synthetic  rubber  in  the  area  where  pro- 
tein byproducts  are  urgently  needed  for 
animal  feeds:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  Rubber  Administrator  William 
M.  Jeffers  and  our  two  Senators.  Hon  George 
A  Wilson  and  H.)n,  Gut  M  Gii-lftte,  and 
cur  eight  Concressmen.  be  urged  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  lie'.p  unsnarl  the  present  situa- 
tion relative  to  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  from  agricultural  products;  that  such 
plai.ls  be  located  in  the  surplus  crop  area, 
Including  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  the  end  that 
our  State,  Nation,  and  humanity  be  bene- 
fited and  also  to  the  end  that  this  war  he 
brought  to  a  succrs.=ful  and  more  rapid  con- 
clusion;  be  it  further 

Resolved  by  the  hou.<>e.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  mailed  to  Vice  Pres.dent  Henry 
A.   Wallace.  Secretary   of   Agriculture   Claude 
R     Wicicard,    Rubtjer    Administrator    William 
M,  Jerrers.  Senator  Guy  M.  CilUette,  Senator 
George   A.   WiLson.   and  our  e:i:ht   Members 
of    the    House    of    Representative-    and    that 
this  resclutlon  be  spread  upon  the  hou-^e  and 
senate  Journals  of  the  Fiftieth  General  As- 
semblv  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
J  F  Milieu, 
C   G    GofiD, 
On  the  part  of  the  House. 

Harlan    C.    FosTta. 
On  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


expenditures  will  be  no  greater  than  In  IMl 
and  perhaps  less. 

I  feliould  like  to  explain  also  that  under 
advertising,  according  to  the  accounting  rules 
of  the  IntereUte  Commerce  Commission  are 
included  the  expenses  cf  printing  and  dis- 
tributing timetables,  folders,  maps,  etc.  This 
figure  covers  all  of  the  class  I  railroads  In  the 
United  States  and  falls  far  short  of  »31,- 
000.000. 

With  respect  to  umounts  paid  to  lawyers, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccmmisi^ion  has  a 
cla&sificaiion  of  account  entitled  '  Lnw  Ex- 
penses '  This  includes  the  talaries  of  all 
attorneys,  special  fees,  salaries  of  stencg- 
raphers  and  clerJts.  expense  cf  iltlgaticn.  and 
Items  cf  a  similar  character  The  total  hgure 
tor  the  class  I  railroads  of  the  United  States 
lor  the  year  1941  Is  $15,226,689  I  am  quite 
sure  that  1942  will  not  exceed  tliat  sum  or. 
if  so.  by  a  very  small  amount .  There  are 
133  class  1  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  submit  that  the  expenditures  mentioned 
are  very  reasonable,  in  view  of  the  niagnitud" 
of  the  industry  and  the  rtsponsibllities  that 
rett  upon  the  advertising  and  law  depart- 
ments 

If  the  proprieties  would  ptrmit  ycu  to 
insert  this  letter  or  the  substance  thereof  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  should  take  it 
as  a  great  personal  favor.  I  have  no  other 
efleciive  way  to  correct  an  error  of  this  kind. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R  V  Fletcher. 


The  sincere  eflorti  of  our  Congrwpmen  nn 
needed  to  help  work  out  *  solution  of  the 
meat  situation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

SotTH  San  Francisco 

Packing  &  Pioviwon  Co.. 
EowxN  Hensohn,  Vice  President. 


Letter  of  R.  V.  Fletcher,  Vice  Preiident, 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  in 
Regard  to  Railroad  Expenditures  for 
Advertising  and  Attorneys'  Fees  in  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEX^s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Febniary  15. 1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  R.  V.  Fletcher,  vice 
president  of  Association  of  American 
Railroads : 

AssoctATioN  or  American  Railroads. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  February  11.  1943. 

The  Honorable  Joskph  J  Mansheld, 

Chatrman.    Committee    on    Rivers    and 

Harbors.    House    of    R,-p}esentative.<, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Mt  DtAR  Judge  Mansfield:  In  th.  course  of 
vour  remarks  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  4.  In  which  you  dl^^cuss€d 
the  proposed  Florida  barge  canal,  the  Honor- 
able Fkancis  D  Culkin,  interposed  to  say, 
as  shown  on  page  623  of  the  Conghessional 
Record  and  referring  to  the  railroads.  -They 
have  spent  some  $31,000,000  last  year  lor  ad- 
vertising and  probably  1100,000  000  lor 
lawyers." 

I  "take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  adver- 
tising expenscb  of  all  class  I  railroads  for  the 
year  1941  amounted  to  311,257,281  To  this 
should  perhaps  be  added  a  figure  of  »687,844. 
expended  bv  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  in  magazine  advertising,  making 
a  total  •{  811945.125  We  do  not  ha\e  the 
flguies  lor  1942  but  I  am  convinced  Uial  the 


The  Meat  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  -Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

SotrrH  San   Francisco 
Packinq  &  Provision  Co  , 
San  Francisco.  February  4.  1943. 
Hon  Richard  J.  Welch. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C 
Dear  Sib:  The  entire  meat  situation  has 
become  so  desperate  that  unles.s  a  program 
of  relief  Is  Immediately  worked  out,  this 
plant,  together  with  many  other  plants,  can- 
not continue  to  operate. 

We  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  Oakland 
Tribune  purporting  to  give  a  congressional 
program  for  alleviating  the  situation.  This 
program  does  not  get  at  the  crux  of  the 
situation,  as  It  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  a 
sufficient  quota  or  rationing,  but  a  matter 
of  the  live  price  being  too  high  to  process 
meat  and  then  sell  at  present  ceilings.  This 
holds  true  whether  meats  are  sold  to  Gov- 
ernment agencies  or  lor  civilian  use  In  our 
opinion,  a  raise  In  ceUlng  prices  alone  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  because  as  soon  as 
ceilings  are  raised  the  live  price  rises  due 
to  blaclc  markets  and  other  conditions. 
What  appears  to  u«;  as  necessary  is  a  live- 
price  celling,  together  with  a  dressed-price 
ceiling,  so  that  there  is  sufficient  margin  to 
operated. 

No  one,  we  laelleve.  is  interested  in  a  laigc 
profit,  but  we  cannot  operate  at  a  loss  and 
expect  this  indtistry  to  survive 

We  also  enclose  a  copy  of  a  telegram  re- 
ceived last  Saturday  from  the  OtSce  of  Price 
Administration  and  our  reply  thereto.  This 
needs  no  further  explanation. 


The  Dies  Committee  and  Its  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or   WEST  VltCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Ftbruary  9.  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  talk  briefly  with  regard 
to  the  resolution  for  a  continuation  of 
the  Dies  committee. 

I  have  been  solicited  by  .-several  con- 
stituents in  my  district  to  oppose  Ihi.s 
resolution,  and  have  likewise  been 
solicited  by  a  larger  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  to  .support  th- 
same.  Consequently.  I  have  given  care- 
ful thought  to  such  requests  as  well  as  to 
the  work  of  the  Dies  committee,  and 
after  very  careful  analysis  of  all  of  the 
facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
relative  to  the  activities  and  results  ob- 
tained by  the  Dies  committee,  it  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  such  com- 
mittee should  be  authorized  to  continue 
its  work  and  that  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  such  purposes. 

Tliis  committee,  during  its  entire  ex- 
istence, has  spent  less  than  $500,000.    It 
has  taken  considerable  evidence  relating 
to  the  subject  that  it  was  created  to  in- 
vestigate.   This  evidence   has  been  of 
unestimable  value  in  exposing  and  bring- 
ing to  justice  within  our  country  those 
subversive  elements  that  would  sUb  us 
in  the  back  in  time  of  national  emergen- 
cy  anu  when  luiity  and  cooperation  is 
SO  essential  lor  the  preservation  of  our 
form  of  government  and  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  traditions  of  wliich  we  are 
SO  justly  proud.    I  have  studied  and  read 
the  reports  of  the  Dies  conunittee  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.     I  believe 
such  reports  to  be  authentic.    It  is  laud- 
able, and  an  outstanding  achievement, 
that  such  committee  has  developed  in- 
formation and  evidence  that  has  been 
supplied  to  the  vaiious  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment, including  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   and  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of 
bundists  and  other  public  enemies  and 
seditionists.     The    various    agencies    of 
government  have  requested  of  the  Dies 
committee,  and  have  been  supplied  by  it. 
a  vast  amount  of  information.     A  par- 
tial resume  of  this  valuable  service  indi- 
cates that  the  Treasury  Department- 
Internal  Revenue.  Secret  Senice.  and  so 
forth— have   asked   for   and   have   been 
•supplied  with  26.000  of  such  requests: 
the  State  Department  2,361 :  the  War  De- 
partment 9.397:  the  Justice  Departnient 

II  894;  Civil  Service  Commission,  50,843: 
Office  for  Emergency  Management.  9.269: 
Work  Projects  Administration— Federal 
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Morgenthau,  whereas  the  average  Amer-      measure. 
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Works  AKency— 4.828:  and  local  police  in 
the  citus  of  Nev^  Yoik.  Chicago,  and 
Washington,  1  963 

This  committee  ha-;  also  very  clearly 
Jusiifled  iUs  exi.stencf  by  bnnjs'inn  to  liKhl 
the  acLivilies  of  Communists  In  Govern- 
ment employment;  the  aclivilies  of  Jap- 
anese in  the  United  Slates;  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Axis  movement  in  this  Nation; 
develop<'d  a  constructive  and  informa- 
tive probe  of  allcued  anti-Semit-.c  activi- 
ties; it  has  developed  Information  that 
hii.s  aided  in  the  ciauicliun  of  G.  Willu-lm 
Kunz,  national  fuehrer  of  the  bund,  a-s 
w»'ll  as  other  bundists.  includin«  Aulia- 
Ken.  Z.ipp.  and  Tonn.  It  has  conducted 
InvesiiaaLions  tliat  have  resulted  in  the 
denatiiral!;'ation  of  a  number  of  persons. 
inrludinK  Hans  Ackrrmann  and  oth-is 

This  record  is  to  be  highly  comrnrnded. 
It  is  constructive.  It  is  in  accord  with 
the  purpos«>s  for  which  the  commitl..' 
v^as  created.  By  it.-,  ncord.  it  shall  be 
known 

The  Dies  committee  has  established  a 
splendid  record  of  constructive  service. 
and  m  vif  w  of  this,  and  of  the  numerous 
re<iuests  that  I  have  had  from  my  con- 
stituents that  I  supix)rt  the  resolution 
for  the  continuance  of  such  committee. 
as  wfll  as  the  respect  that  1  have  for  Its 
ability  to  continue  this  record  of  achieve- 
ments, desmned  to  preserve  our  consti- 
tutional ^iovernment  and  our  traditional 
InNtilulion.s.  I  feel  it  imperative  that  this 
romnultee  shall  continue  its  work,  and  I 
shall  accordingly  support  it. 


Life  of  the  Nahon  Depend*  on 
Traniportatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OK    TEXAS 

Vi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mii^dau.  Ffhruary  15.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the-  r^F.corD.  I  .nclude  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  National  Grans,  e 
Monthly  entitled:  -Transportation  Is 
Vital": 

TRANSPORTATION    lA   VITAI^— Lirt  OF  THE   NATION 
DKPENnS      O.N       IT — TUB      STTUATION      CLEARLT 

EXPt-AiNro 

The  ch.iirman  of  the  committee  on  trans- 
portation was  State  Mn.>«ter  E  T  Taylor,  of 
Idaho,  who  hnd  devoted  mui  h  time  to  th-* 
subject  and  whp^e  rr;)ort  c^nered  th.*  general 
transpt>rtati<  u  sUuniK'n  v.:v  fully  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  tremeiuli  u.s  strain  un- 
der which  all  tian?p.>rt«tion  systems  at  prcf- 
ent  ar-  workiiig.  while  the  urgent  necessity 
for  ktepin<  surh  lacilitk.s  up  to  the  peak  of 
efflciencv  »i\s  empha.s'.iTd:  t:peciuUy  as-^ign- 
Ing  of  equipment  and  rails  for  the  rallroaCs 
and  su.^taiiung  of  truclc  oporatloi\s  at  maii> 
mum  efBclency  Continuing.  Chairman  Tay- 
lor s  report  satd" 

•The  needs  of  the  hour  have  demonstrated 
fulJy  that  all  f.irir.-s  of  transportation  llil  a 
most  t^s^ntuU  place  m  the  ability  of  th  s 
Nation  to  i!ir:y  on  it.-;  internal  economy  and 
at  the  s  m-  tiine  help  prrixcute  a  successful 
war.     Tue  pcsiUon  heretofore  taken   by  the 


National  Grange,  of  demanding  that  each 
form  of  t!aii.«.poitation  be  permitted  to  fill 
Us  own  fl'-Id  with  aa  little  hampering  as  pos- 
sible by  undue  regulation.  Is  now  being  clearly 
sustained  by  the  great  needs  of  the  hour. 
River.s.  now  u.'ed  as  never  before  to  carry  heavy 
loads  from  the  Greiit  Liikes  to  the  Gulf  and 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Interior  to  the 
Pac'.flc  ocean  have  demonstrated  beyond  any 
cjuestion  that  they  supply  a  mo.st  needed  and 
efficient  service  " 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  trans- 
pcrtation  committee  which  the  session 
ad()pte<l  were  '.be  fobowinv-V 

That  the  National  (irange  reiterate  its 
historic  position  of  demanding  the  free  and 
untranimele<t  encoiiragement  of  all  means  of 
transjjortatlnn  that  lead  to  ircreasing  efn- 
ciency  throuuhout  the  Nation 

"That  the  railroads  be  allocated  all  neces- 
sary equipment  and  rails  to  efficiently  carry 
on  th-lr  part  nt  the  gerierul  tran.«itX)rtation 
eflort  of  the  Nation  In  this  eineiRtncy 

That  trurk  transpcrtat  on  be  given  re- 
pUici'inent.s  of  equipment  par's  and  supplies 
to  such  an  extent  that  tructts  may  be  able 
to  carry  on  their  part  of  llie  geneal  war 
eilort. 

"That  competition  among  transportation 
type.s.  bot.h  In  rates  and  service'^,  be  main- 
tained, but  not  an  attempted  placing  of  all 
agencies  of  trim.'- port  at  kti  on  a  common  level, 
whose  rrsults  would  be  to  reduce  efficiency, 
le.ssen  Initiative  and  delay  the  adoption  of 
modern   and    improve<l    methotis 

•That  care  be  exerclse<l  that  in  the  pre.sent 
war  period  rcgulat  ion.-*  nui.st  not  be  so  restric- 
tive as  to  strangle  ai.d  [Kwalbly  de>trov  trans- 
jxjrtatlon  on  the  higi.wava  of  the  Nation 
There  is  danger  m  timts  of  war  that  meihiKis 
or  transportation  may  l)e  so  entangled  in 
rei;uiatiiins  and  red  tape  that  the  menace  of 
the  latter  to  the  public  welfare  mav  exceed 
the  Jieneflts  allei^ed  to  be  derived  When  the 
war  is  over  all  wartime  rei.'ulat!ons  should  be 
entirely  removed  or  so  greatly  relaxed  that 
their  later  removal   may   b<-  facilitated  ' 

The  subject  of  spare  tires  for  farm  ir-illers 
waa  carefully  considered  by  Chairman  Taylor 
and  his  committee  and  the  f.ut  brouRht  out 
that  while  under  present  regulations  a  pas- 
svn^cr  car  may  have  five  'ires  a  trailer  can 
have  only  the  two  or  four  nece-ssary  for  its 
actual  wheels  The  di.tli-ullies  s<i  entailed 
were  emphasized  and  the  se.sslon  adopted  the 
comnuttee  recommendation  that  this  In- 
coiis.stency  In  tire  regulations  be  straight- 
ened out  as  soon  aa  po.s.sible 

The  committee  further  recommended  "that 
the  National  Oran^^e  go  on  record  us  insisting 
that  tires  «ihall  be  made  available  for  farmers' 
curs  and  their  trucks  to  properly  handle  the 
necc!-s.nry  business  of  farm  op<  rations  In  the 
nroduc'ion.  delivery,  and  marketing  of  pro- 
duce; as  well  as  sufficient  gasoline  to  permit 
the  farmer  to  deliver  his  products  in  the  chan- 
nels ct  trade — otherwise  food  distribution  will 
be  seriously  handicapped  ' 

A  note  cf  warning  wns  sounded  by  the  siime 
committee  concerning  the  abandonment  cf 
many  branch  rallri.ad  Hues  that  can  no  longer 
be  profitably  operated.  This  paragraph  is 
fr  .m  the  comprehensive  committee  report: 

■  Without  the  use  cf  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  thase  in  tcrr:tory  to  he  abandoned 
by  rail  transportation,  producticn  will  In- 
evitably drop  and  It  Is  the  rec(  mm?ndat!cn 
cf  the  transportation  committee  that  the  Ni- 
tlrnal  Grange  prefent  the  entire  matter  of 
abandmuiienta  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  to  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  to  the  Office  of  Defence  Transportation, 
endeavoring  to  have  safeguards  placed  in  the 
pri  ccedings  that  authorize  the  abandonment 
of  lines;  with  the  rec 'mmend.iticn  that  the 
Natunal  Grange  oppa-^c  the  abandonment 
of  any  means  of  transportation  unless  such 
safeguards  to  reinstate  them  after  the  emer- 
gency is  over  arc  included  In  such  authoriza- 

tlOliti  " 
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Rebuke  to  Politico! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TixAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  February  15. 1943 
Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  is  always  room  for  honest  differ- 
ence.s  of  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  that  en- 
tirely too  much  is  bein^  said  in  this 
country  about  Preiioh  politics. 

Fartliermore,  it  seems  to  me  th.it  all 
good  Americans  who  wish  to  write  or 
speak  on  this  subject  .should  first  read. 
and  take  to  heart,  the  following  article 
by  WiUian  Philip  Simms: 

RF.BOKI    TO    1^1  ITlrOS 

(By  William  Philip  8lmms> 

In  the  light  of  Prime  Minister  ChurchlU's 
unmis'akable  rebuke  of  the  polltlccs  who 
have  been  making  trouble  in  north  Africa, 
the  real  friends  of  PTance  hope  French  p>)ll- 
tics  will  ni  w  be  laid  aside  for  the  time  beli.g 
so  that  General  Elsenhower  can  get  on  with 
the  war 

President  Rf)Osevelt  had  already  given  his 
word  that  the  regime  In  north  Atrlca  was 
purely  temporary,  that  the  ntuation  was 
steadily  Improving,  and  that  the  whole  Idea 
wr-s  to  defeat  Hitler,  then  let  the  people  of 
France  decide  for  themselves  what  they 
w.iht  Yet  the  hullabaloo  only  seemed  to 
increase 

N.  w  Mr  Churchill  has  added  his  voice 
Fresh  from  ci  nference  with  B;itlsh.  Ameri- 
can. French,  and  Moslem  lenders  he  reported 
to  the  House  of  Ccmmorut  on  Allied  chances 
In  north  Africa. 

•'Some  pecple  are  busily  concerned  aN  ut 
the  past  records  cf  varirun  Frei  ch  lunc'ion- 
8r;es  whcm  the  Americans  have  deemed  It 
expedient  to  empKiy  '  he  tnld 

"For  my  part  I  must  confers  I  am  more  In- 
terested In  the  safety  of  the  armies  and  In  the 
success  of  the  operations  accn  to  be  again 
advancing  to  an  important  climax. 

I  shall,  therefore,  not  take  up  the  time  of 
the  h'  ii«=e  wi»h  tales  of  how  these  French- 
men acted  In  the  fori' rn  uiid  h.dtxus  situa- 
tion In  which  they  found  themselves  when 
their  cf  untry  collapsed 

•What  matters  to  General  Elsenhower  and 
to  our  troops  who  In  great  number  are  i*r\- 
Ing  under  him  in  this  vast  area  with  a 
population  of  90  000  000.  90  percent  of  whom 
arc  Moslems,  is  f.rst  a  tranquil  countryside. 
Secondly,  secure  and  unimpeded  com- 
munications to  the  battlefront  >*hich  Is  hcvv 
steadily   developing    In    Tunisia  " 

This  is  typical  Churchill  language.  It  has 
all  the  earm.irks  of  understatement.  Its 
meaning,  nevertheless,  is  clear,  and  the  re- 
pro-^ch  to  thrjse  who  have  been  keeping  the 
north  African  waters  muddied  Is  not  less 
stinging  because  cf  its   ni'  deration 

In  paying  tribute  to  Harold  MacMilL'\n, 
British  R>  -.dent  Minister  in  north  Africa, 
Mr  CliUrrhiU  indirectly  endorsed  the  Ameri- 
can d!p:cmalic  reprt .tentative  there.  Robert 
Murphy  Mr  MacMlUan.  he  siiid.  "is  a  real 
sjlver  of  problems"  and  is  '  taking  an  In- 
creasingly heavy  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  Comrsiander  m  Chief  (General  Esen- 
hower)."  Mr.  MacMillan  has  only  recently 
made  occasion  to  announce  publicly  his  com- 
plete   agreement    with    Mr     Murphy. 

If.  after  all  this  the  row  over  Gen.  Henri 
Hnnore  Glrauds  Interim  regime  in  north 
Africa  continues,  cne  will  have  to  Si-urch 
deeper  than  any  of  the  reasons  thus  far 
advanced. 
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General  Giraud  has  prcvtd  his  selfless  pa- 
triotism as  completely  as  any  FYenchman 
alive  He  had  proved  it  by  deeds.  He  has 
said,  time  and  again,  that  his  Ji  b  will  be  done 
when  the  Axis  has  t>een  defeated  and  France 
Is  free  again 

He  has  aeserted  that  whatever  he  does  now, 
In  north  Alrica.  is  but  temporary;  that  he 
does  what  he  doea  to  preserve  the  order  so 
vital  to  Allied  victory.  Mr.  Mtirphy  and  Mr. 
MacMUlau  have  said  the  same  thing.  Now 
Mr  RcKvseveU  and  Mr  Churchill  round  It  out 
with  their  c"do.^'«eIncnt 

What  more  do  the  critics  want?  Not  to  be- 
lieve m  Mr  Ri>os^veit.  Mr.  Churchill.  General 
Eisenhower.  General  Oiraud.  and  the  rest  Is 
not  to  believe  m  any  of  the  United  Nations' 
war  aims— in  the  Atlantic  Charter  or  any- 
thing British  and  American  leaders  have  done 
or  said. 

If  they  are  betraying  us — which  I.  for  cue. 
do  not  for  a  moment  believe-  then  we  are 
indeed  in  a  bad  way. 


The  Post-War  Relationship  Between 
Government  and  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recf-ntly  the  pnntleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Woodruff!  inserted  in  the  Record, 
under  the  headinc  of  "Government  by 
bureaucratic  mandate,"  a  statement  con- 
(  erninc  ct-rtain  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  Hnd,  among  them,  li.sted 
Commissioner  C.J.  Durr,  of  the  Federal 
Communicatums  Commission. 

In  order  that  anyone  interested  mlRht 
have  the  bent  flt  of  Commis.sioner  Durr's 
statemt-nt  I  requested  authority  to  in- 
clude m  ful.  the  talK  delivered  by  him 
before  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion on  .Ianu;uy  5.  1943.  However,  the 
Public  Pr'nler  advLsed  me  that  the  man- 
uscript ran  over  two  pages  and.  for  this 
rea.son.  it  would  be  necessary  to  again 
request  pe'nussion  of  the  House  for  its 
inclusion  N  >t  desiring  to  place  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tills  extra  exi)enie.  I  am,  un- 
der my  own  remark?  pointinK  out  what 
I  t>elicve  Commissioner  Durr  was  out- 
lining. 

Mr.  Dun-  is  foimer  General  Counsel  of 
the  Defense  Plants  Corporation  and 
when  he  stated.  "We  see  in  operation  a 
new  kind  of  profit  svstem  which  is  not 
capitalism  and  a  new  kind  of  private 
entf^rpii^e  which  is  not  based  on  private 
initiative— a  system  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment provides  th.e  capital  and  takes 
the  financial  risk,  while  busines.s  is  paid 
a  m.anas-'emf  ill  fee  for  the  hire  of  its  or- 
t'anizalioL,  and  in  which  the  manufac- 
turer furnishes  the  technical  skill,  in- 
genuity, and  orpanization  ability,  while 
the  Government  provides  the  market 
and  says  what  and  now  much  is  to  be 
produced.'  he  certainly  was  not  advo- 
cating future  Government  control  of 
busine.ss  but  he  was  stating  an  actual 
reality  because  anyone  fanuliar  with  the 
preparedness  program  today  knows  that 


it  is  being  operated  exactly  as  stated  by 
him.  Whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  the 
Government  had  to  finance  these  new 
plants  in  order  to  produce  war  material 
and  it  was  authorized  by  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  agree  with  his 
statement  that  there  will  be  many  eco- 
nomic problems  to  be  faced  after  the  war 
is  over  and  that  there  are  at  least  two 
general  objectives: 

First,  the  mirximum  of  unemployment  and 
the  highest  obtainable  general  standard  of 
living;    and  second,  the  preservation  of  our 

democracy. 

I  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Durr's  statements 
which  in  the  least  infer  that  any  agency 
of  Congress  could,  or  should,  repeal  acts 
of  Congress  by  bureaucratic  decree.  In- 
stead of  government  by  bureaucracies. 
Mr.  Durr  suggested  that— 

While  such  delegation  is  essential  if  Govern- 
ment If  to  function  with  the  speed  required 
to  meet  our  present-day  problems,  but  it  car- 
ries with  It  the  need  for  close  congressional 
supervision  to  assure  that  the  policy  laid 
down  by  Congress  Is  not  defeated  under  the 
guise  of  administrative  action. 

Certainly  Mr.  Durr  cannot  be  classed 
as  a  bureaucratic  official  when  he  makes 
a  plea  for  more  contact  between  admin- 
istrative ofiBcials  and  the  Congress.  He 
suggests  that  while — 

Tlie  rtquirements  that  heads  of  agencies  ap- 
pear before  appropriat  ens  committees  to  jus- 
tify their  requests  for  funds  is  an  indis- 
pensable clieck.  but  l.s  not  rufflcifnt  to  es- 
tablish the  relationship  which  should  exist; 
nor  is  It  enough  to  require  the  filing  of  peri- 
odic reports  and  occ;isioml  appearances  be- 
f(,re  congressional  committees  to  testify  on 
pendins;  legislation  A  relationship  of  a  more 
continuous  and  le^8  formal  nature  is  re- 
quired •  •  •  a  system  of  conferences  be- 
tween the  agency  heads  and  the  suix-ommlt- 
tces  .'■hould  then  be  arranged  in  which  the 
activities  and  problems  of  the  agencies  can  be 
fully  dlsfuawd  Such  conferences  would 
serve  to  check  any  Inclination  on  the  part  of 
an  agency  t/)waid  arbitra'y  action  and  to  dis- 
pel the  fears  of  Congress  that  the  agency  la 
attempting  to  usurp  legislative  powers. 

I  as.sure  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  Mr.  Durr  does  not  wish  to  destroy 
private  enterprise.  He  is  an  outstana- 
ing.  patriotic  citizen  and  is  himself  a 
product  of  our  private  business  enter- 
prise. His  family  by  hard  work  and  hon- 
est business  principles  have  built  a 
large,  successful  wholesale  drug  busi- 
ness. While  Congress  should  be  jealous 
of  its  legislative  rights,  w^e  have  nothing 
to  fear  by  reason  of  bureaucratic  decrees 
from  officials  of  Commissioner  Durr's 
type. 


Creation   of   a   Pharmacy   Corps   in   the 
United  States  Army 


Resolution  13.  adopted  by  the  Fiftieth 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution   13 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fiftieth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  loua  (the  State 
house  of  reprcsentatti^s  concurring  therein). 
That— 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  House  BiU  No. 
997  and  Senate  Bill  No.  216  to  create  a 
Pharmacy  Corpw  in  the  United  Slates  Army, 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  definite  need  in  this 
war  emergency  for  capable  handling  of  drugs, 
medicines,  anf  pharmaceutics  whirh  are  uaed 
In  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  our  boys  and 
girls  In  the  armed  forces;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  there  Is  no  law 
providing  for  the  creation  of  such  a  Phar- 
macy Corps:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Kcsoltrd  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fiftieth 
Iowa  Legislature  (the  hou.te  concurring 
therein).  That  we  memorlaliae  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  put  forth  every  el- 
fort  to  see  these  two  biUa  enacted  into  law; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b« 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  to  the 
congres.slonal  delegation  of  Iowa 

PiuD  Cromwell. 
Luke  VrrrrroE. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

Monday,  February  15, 1943 

Mr.   LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,   tmder 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Record,    I   include   Senate   Concurrent 


Progressive  Repnblicanitm — Our  Herittfe 
From  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wtficoNSJH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  February  15.  1943 
O'KONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon  Charies  N.  LaPollette,  of  Indiana, 
delivered  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on 
February  13,  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Republicans  of 
North  Carolina,  normally  I  do  not  like  apolo- 
getic introductory  remarks,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  speaker  is  honestly  impressed 
by  circumstances  which  cause  him  to  ap- 
proach a  subject  and  an  audience  with  a  feel- 
ing of  humility.  It  is  probably  proper  for  him 
to  say  so  U   he  would  be  candid  and  I  rank 

I  never  have  been  able  to  approach  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  without  a  feeling  of 
Inadequacy  either  to  review  or  discuss  that 
life  or  to  draw  conclusions  pertinent  to  pres- 
ent-day problems  from  it.  jind  each  time  as 
I  go  to  -he  voluminous  sources  of  informa- 
tion ava'lable  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  Inves- 
tigate the  actions  and  written  or  spoken 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  resolute  char- 
acter and  fplendid  logic  and  charitable, 
understanding  simplicity  cf  the  man  renew 
my  sense  of  inadequacy. 

Tor.lght.  in  addition.  I  feel  the  added  bur- 
den which  every  man  younger  in  age  and  in 
the  service  of  the  Eepubllcan  Party  and  of 
his  Government  should  feel  when  called  upon 
to  substitute  for  one  whose  service  to  his 
party  and  Nation  far  outweigh  his  own.  I  do 
not  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  to  yc  u 
the  clarity  of  thinking  nor  the  oratorical 
fervor  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  the  Honor- 
able Ralph  O  BarwsTrt,  who  has  been  pre- 
vented by  reason  of  the  requiremenU  oX  hu 
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work  aa  •  Member  of  Oie  United  Stat**  Senal* 
from  niUng  the  engBgeraent  to  speak  wlU\ 
you  here  t.in;ght  I  only  offer  you.  in  ex- 
chanHT  '-'indor  and  an  enrneat  f1t>»ire  to  s;rr\e 
•  nd  a  firvent  belief  th«t  i>  Republican  I'urty. 
loUtjwiuj:  .1  f"ijr>«  which  l£  uue  to  mid 
worthy  '"'  »!►;'>  njoral  puipiises  and  belief 
],,  .,,,  (1  ■■,i:\  "i  the  CL.niiiK'ii  in.iti  which 
BCfi.iiiiJ.i;i!<'(i  lis  birth  and  found  lU  fullest 
and  RreBteet  Iruition  in  il«  first  mailyr  Fresi- 
diDt.  Ahrahan  I.lncx.in.  Is  today  the  only 
hope  Mr  Uie  preservatlun  and  evoluuon  uf 
Ainerli'.iii  fliiUMcr.K  v 

It    W    my    abidini5    b«'lief    that    both    before 
and    afi«T    the    ap|j«arai.ci'    en    earth    of    ihe 
thri'iu.*.  the  nvflaticn  cf  the  nature  cf  0,.d 
in  Ibe  form  ol   the  man    J.  bUi  ol   Nazarei^h 
great  p(  ulsi  have  appeared  from  iinie  to  lime 
on  the  .arth  rfvethng.  nut  !ul!v  8:  did  Chr:-'. 
the   ultimate  character   and   cai>»»cuy    cl    man 
fo    godliiies-a.  but  approtuhirg  this  rtvf.auon 
by  the  bimpiicity  of  tht.r  ch.iriicteth  and  ihe 
gfcatnew  vi  their  s  )u;e      Ii  le  rarely  gum  to 
these  Hi  -n  In   thetr  time  'o  be  under»iood  ur 
tb  ir  urtiitneas  luily  cumpt. handed  by   tlieir 
contemporoises.    and    turrhermcie.    alihsugh 
thev    HI.'    ir.;trK' d    by   s;ii:pl»ruv   of   characler 
and  ciipanty  for  fundamenti!  lhli;kini{  wh'ch 
appt-ar.-   tc   be  childlike   in    ita  dincuieh*.  yi  t 
hke  a  liRht  ^bln.nK  through  ihc  many  taceu. 
<jf  a  diamond  theli  impact  up<n  stcie  ty.  up^iu 
culture    a'ld  upon  ihinkinK  i»  »>  varied  that 
I  nr   who   wl^h^•s  to  study   U    1^  at    tim.  s  con- 
fr>.nled  by  tuch  nunvn  via  evidence*  uf  gieat- 
nc*t.  that  th.'v   n,:.ki.'   the   t.usk  of   picking  or 
chiKjMn^^  ff  ai  Lhtun  luQnlLety  diffltuU 

Hiicc  I  be'.itv.'  ai'*o  that  no  speech  com- 
mem<irat!ve  of  the  anniversary  ot  the  birth 
of  A^-rnhnm  Lir.poln  t^  justified  utilesa  the 
»p«;!kir  ai;  1  the  listom  la  draw  a  Icson  Ircm 
hi.H  life  Hnd  declare  a  f.rm  and  re^()lvlte  deter- 
mination to  live  up  to  that  hsson.  1  fehall 
limit  myaell  t»)  a  dibcuaion  of  but  one  of  the 
mtMf  Immu'iblo  truth.-  dlsclcj.-d  by  the  dem- 
ocratic phili-iophy  if  Uf'-  whli-h  he  gave  to  us 
by  his  word.-?  mid  bv  hl^  conduct 

Abraham  Linco'n  nnderstocd  and  believed 
the  pren?  tru'h  inherent  In  the  Christian 
ethic  and  in  the  Ank,lo-Sixnn  c  iicepl  of  de- 
mocrarv.  mmelv.  thnt  the  dienlty  of  the  In- 
dividual, the  gr^■ale^t  ireetl.in  lor  mank'nd  1* 
found  in  governnuiit  by  lu'e  or  bv  law  ard 
not  Roveriiment  under  ihe  pergonal,  unhnm- 
pero<1  flat  of  iinv  indiv:du  il  no  nutt.r  how 
cvinnip<neiil  his  Jud>?meut  or  bentflcent  his 
Intention*. 

Spf^akiiiK  before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum 
rt  tpnngtleld  In  January  1838.  at  the  age  of 
29.  this  man.  se'.f-educntt  d  .-^o  far  a^  brok 
knowledge  l5  concerned  but  c»  ndllk  ned  in 
his  und»r«tandu  p  by  «  boyhood  of  toll, 
softened  cnlr  by  the  «lniple  pUasure.'  of  the 
poor,  revraled  h>»  tremendous  underatandlng 
of   thl.«   great    truth,   paying: 

'AUn^eii  I  so  presjliisrlv  urve  n  strict  observ- 
ance cf  :i!l  the  laws  let  me  not  be  upd-^- 'tofd 
as  saylnj;  thn*  thire  ar*-  r.c  had  1mw«  or  th.it 
grievances  may  net  iirl'<e  fm  the  redrcs*  if 
which  no  le.ri'.l  provin  n-?  h«ve  bwn  mi«rte  I 
m(an  to  sny  no  such  thir.'  hut  I  do  mean  t4) 
aay  thiit  altr^ou^fh  bnd  It»w«  If  the\  eitftt 
shotild  be  repealed  a^  s'xin  a«  pr>«i«:ble  ^tlll 
while  thev  rtntlnue  In  forre  for  the  mike  if 
example,  they  nhmjld  b»'  relinloudv  rli"  rTid 
En  aim)  In  unprcvUl'-<l  m  <.4r*  If  siir-h  a  Im*  let 
proper  legal  prorlnlon  he  made  for  them  w.lh 
the  leant  pon^ible  delay  but  t  U  ih.n.  let 
th^m.  If  not  t<i.>  intolerable  be  borne  with  ' 
Thu  |»  n  great  niialynU  of  the  nec-Nriiv  for 
rule  by  law.  irgeUiei  with  the  nmdld  •fnte- 
ment  of  the  obll(jati<m»  which  It  imp<  »*»  It 
la  proper  thetefore  lonlrht  that  we  firmly  re- 
vive U>  reaflirm  our  tarlief  In  lt«  truth  and 
that  we  dedicate  otir»e!Te..  aa  R/rpubhcani  U) 
lU  obaerTsiure.  with  all  of  it«  iii.pht  »tionii 
You  will  mt*  that  the  foregnng  •latc- 
ment  ol  principle  falls  into  two  calenorlr.. 
neither  of  which  we  mn  ignore  if  we  would 
be  mtt  to  our  re«>»uUon  firat  u  the  ne- 
oeratty.  In  ord«r  Ui  inatirc  to  Uie  people  of 
this  aipubllc   the   freedom  cf  action  which 


the  indivklual  can  obtain  only  under  law. 
that  Vie  accept  the  laws  as  they  are  written, 
but  that  we  will  not  hesitate  to  repeal  nr.y  one 
of  them  when  an  open,  factual  examination 
of  their  effect  upon  our  society  or  our  econ- 
omy proves  that  It  no  longer  serves  the  bet.t 
Interpfit  of  the  maji  rity  of  our  people. 

This  declaration  of  Lincoln  does  net  have 
lu  It  auythinj?  of  grandfather  worship  It 
pays  no  tribute  to  the  reactionary  who  w<-u.M 
accept  fxl5tliv.'  law  and  defy  all  efTort-s  to 
Change  It  merely  be'-ause  either  the  farts  in 
exi-teiice  Ht  the  tune  it  was  enacted  or  the 
UiiderstHiidin^j  of  the  people  with  rel<.rence 
to  thv  subject  matUT  it  was  dtAirncd  to  treat. 
made  it  then  appear  sufScienl  to  dc  the  job 
for  which  It  was  enacted  Lmr, dun  undcr- 
standm;?  of  the  duty  to  obsf  rve  law  was 
greater  than  th.it  He  says  that  "Bad  laws 
If  thev  esl^t  should  be  repealed  lu-.  soon  as 
pospible  •  and  the  duty  to  obf-erve  them  is 
fuundid  only  on  the  implud  delerininatioii 
of  those  who  make  the  l..v..i  to  repeal  them 
jpeedilv  and  |  loinptly  af.tr  It  is  demon- 
strated that  they  have  become  bnrden.'iome 
to  the  majority  cf  the  people,  that  Uiey  no 
longer  apply  to  the  laws  of  economics,  as 
presently  revealed,  or  Chut  they  are  not  .•^un- 
able to  a  chai.g.ng  comept  of  morality  of  the 

J)e«lple. 

for  we  must  remember  that  democracy  car- 
ries with  It  the  riKht  of  the  people  to  make 
mistakes,  the  riKhl  of  the  |).-.  i.le  to  dc:.e:t. 
frnpurttrily.  If  they  will,  the  immutable 
truths  of  Chrltianlty  and  derrocracy.  and 
that  nn  law  pnmfuni^d  by  the  people  at  one 
time  will  hold  the  |>eopK-  U^  a  standard  of 
ec..iio;-,ius  or  ethlr.-,  which,  wisely  or  not.  they 
have  Hbandoned  or  ue.-#rteil  Lut  there  must 
be-  law.  and  It  is  the  obllk-ation  of  Uie  people 
lo  accept  a  law  governin^;  their  changing 
sundards  and  concepts,  and  it  Is  the  duly 
ot  a  p olii.cal  parly  to  fortlirlghUy  chJinne  the 
law  If  iieressiuy.  but  lu  order  that  democracy 
miyht  l>e  siived  and  the  opportunity  Icr 
fre»»<|om  pn-i-cived.  we  must  not  repeal  law 
by  Executive  h.il.  and  as  Lincoln  Republicans 
we  in'u-t  t.giit  agtmsi  e\try  per-on,  every 
concept,  every  teaching  which  lor  the  pur- 
p«.»e  of  expediency  or  temporary  pcpularit.y 
would  lewd  the  pto;-li'  cl  thl.'^  country  t) 
accept  the  Idea  that  the  easy  way.  the  ex- 
ptHlient  way  of  Executive  flat,  decree,  or  ord«r 
can  e%er  do  anything  except  ultunately 
Uestioy  demmiacy 

If  our  (a-ojile  forget  that  freedom  can  only 
be  enjoyed  under  law  and  place  their  faiih 
In  an  Kiin.crous  frevdi  in  di-' tnictive  bell  f 
In  the  omnipotence  of  Indivltiual  ^  then  » e 
will  tra('e  our  blrthni?ht  for  a  iiie.^s  of  pot- 
ta»?e  P'T  11  was  net  Idly  revealed  U>  us; 
•  That  man  can  not  llvi  by  bread  alime 
The  false.  malenaliBllc,  leader-worsh.p 
phllf>»ophy  Is  the  one.  which  is  inherent  m 
every  totalitarian  concept  of  k^overnment  in 
tie  w  irld  today  und  It  wa.-^  the  deliberate 
desjijiied  Intentional  rrent  on  of  a  personal 
lendernhip  cor.rept  In  Fut  .pe  which  mad" 
the  dictHtC'-hlfw  of  Burrp.-  ro^lble  and 
which  s<  completely  destroyed  any  c.>pa<iiy 
of  Euiopean  peoples  for  an  undrrst.Mjdnig 
of  the  eihr-'  ii.hereit  in  a  democracy,  that 
It  i«  lulmitied,  by  every  thinker  upon  that 
pr  bl"!!!  that  the  primlple*  and  ethici  of 
Urniocratlc  ^-uve.  nment  will  have  to  he  l.o  v;).! 
as  II  n^w  scl-nie  fid  ■  new  ethic  to  millions 
of  Europeans  after  the  end  of  this  war 

Now  let  me  say  that  It  In  my  opinion  that 
1»  e  IJepubl'can  leadership  and  the  Repub- 
11  an  mrk  ami  nie  of  America  are  coiirlnced 
thnt  whin  thl«  v  'r  1»  o\rr  the  people  of 
Ainerlci  <  o  •  V)'hd:i.v  or  shirk  t.ie  hor- 
flMi  of  wcrUt  r<  '  perati.  i  which  Is  prsvn.  '- 
UiillT  pre^ri'fed  bV  the  fa -t  that  this  elv  1./.  - 
t|rn  ciljrot  rrtn  iin  on  the  fmr  of  Ihe  iifh 
If  men  all  over  the  woild  »h.ill  fly  at  e.uh 
other  t  throets  recurrently  every  a.'>  ymrn 
But  If  theie  is  to  b*'  jK-ar^  in  ihr  woUd. 
It  mi*>t  be  jjeare  under  rule  and  peine 
under  law  und  I  ask  the  per. pie  of  Amenru 
tonight,   who   do  you   think  will   produce   a 


world -order  dedicated  to  rule  by  la^v  end  not 
to  rule  by  pergonal  flat,  a  Republican  Party 
remaJnlm,'  true  to  the  teachings  of  Abraham 
L'ncc'n  a-s  announced  m  Ifl8  or  Henry  Wal- 
L^cr  and  the  New  Deal  Party  who  consistently 
since  1933  dellbemtely  and  with  design  have 
scoffed  at  the  truths  mhciciiT  In  Angla- 
Paxon.  Bill  of  Rights  democracy  and  have 
deliberately,  with  Intent  and  solely  to  s;»t- 
Isfy  their  oun  I'lst  for  power.  promul^'.Hted 
by  ever}  spo'-ien  word,  by  the  medium  of  the 
radio  by  the  medtum  of  the  mrving  picttues 
and  through  a  host  of  press  nsents,  servnn; 
a  political  party,  but  paid  at  th?  publics 
expense  built  ui  the  leadership  U'eolcuy 
which  Is  so  rife  :"n  America'  The  Identical 
Ideology  which  every  student  of  ma.-*  psy- 
chology knows  IS  the  undetljin^  force  which 
has  destroyed  demfxratic  prtx-esses  and  gov- 
ernment  thrcutrhout  Europe 

We  have  been  discussing  that  part  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  philosophy  of  l,.w  lib-ervance 
which  dealt  solely  with  the  duty  to  repeal 
bad  laws.  Lincoln's  understanding  of  rule 
by  law  was  all  inclusive,  however,  and  we  fail 
to  understand  his  meaning  If  we  do  net  aho 
pay  -some  attention  that  that  purt  of  his 
philoaophy  which  enjoined  upon  ilen^tjcratlc 
governments  the  duly  to  enact  new  laws,  for 
be  said  further: 

"So  also  m  unprovided  ca  es.  if  such  arise, 
let  proper  legal  provision  be  made  for  them 
with  the  ler.st  porslble  ri'lay.  but  till  then 
let    them,    if    not    too   Intolerable,    be    t>orne 

with" 

Ihe  Ucmendously  slunltlcanl  lan^uatie  In 
this  pan  of  Lincoln  s  speech  »re  the  words 
"If  not  too  intolerable,  let  thctn  be  borne 
with"  for  they  Implied  a  complete  and  thor- 
oigh  uudcr-siaudlng  of  the  right  of  people  to 
revolt  If  their  governments  do  not  provide 
laws  which  meet  the  awakened  consciousness 
ol  people  and  which  ptov.cie  ruk'S  of  conduct 
which  meti  the  new  thinking  and  the  new 
demand  of  people  Lest  anyone  l>e  shirked 
bv  my  statement  that  people  have  an  In- 
herent rlRht  U)  revolt  against  their  govern- 
ments uhich  do  not  keep  ftep  with  the  pec- 
pic's  .nlightened.  progrts-lve  thinking  and 
demands,  let  me  rtm.md  \ou  Uial  Uial  is  the 
ttadition  of  America,  tliitl  theie  would  have 
been  no  America  If  our  forefathers  hnd  not 
only  recognized,  but  Insisted  upon  this  Ui- 
aliennble  rlcht  of  al!  people 

On  the  4ih  day  of  July  of  every  year  we 
celebrate  the  IJeclaraticn  <.l  Indi  peiid-nce. 
but  it  Is  true  that  as  nations  progress  and 
pajticularly  a.-  they  pr(,Krt.»^  in  material 
wealth,  they  have  a  tendency  lo  forget  their 
history  and  to  lt;nore  the  forces  which 
brought  them  Into  being  In  theory  st  leB<=t. 
there  Is  no  group  cf  Americans  whom  we 
reve'e  more  than  we  do  those  courageous  men 
who  signed  the  Declaration  cf  Independence 
on  July  4.  1776  but  while  *e  profefs  to  revere 
them  W"  need  occa.sl  inally  to  be  shoiked  back 
Into  remembering  tlie  things  that  ihey  then 
said  which  have  caused  u.'  t<5  make  that  day 
a  national  holiday.  Have  we  not  forgotten 
pcrhar-d  this  lanfruage  cf  that  Insirumenf 

"Thnt  whenever  any  Kc»rm  nf  Oovernment 
b^v^me*  destructive  of  thtw  end*  It  l«  the 
RTht  of  the  People  U>  alter  < T  to  abolish  It. 
and  to  inst.tute  tiew  O'  ♦cmr^irnt.  laying  lU 
foundation  on  su'^h  prtneirle/i  and  oigan- 
lzln'»  Its  p(  wers  In  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
s<-em  moat  likely  to  tflect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness  " 

And  is  It  not  well  thnt  w»  remember  srsin 
that  »h«'  "erf««"  ref'Tre»l  »n  were  whni  i>«ir 
frrrefsthers  railed  "rertnin  innllenahle  right*— 
life    I.iiiertv  and  the  ptir  uit  (;f  llfttrjiiness'? 

The  n  iiiftrkiible  thi;ig  sb<iv;'  A>7raham  Lin- 
coln l»  'list  I'.eri  at  ih"  !>«»  of  2U  he  analyzed 
the  irtttii  liuth  there  ttatrd  and  had  the 
cajjaniy  to  .•>tute  It  mote  stnitiiy  »hrn  hf  -nld 
"In  unprovided  rii«es-  If  oii'  h  arise  let  prf  per 
legil  pro- iiiion  be  rrsd'*  f^  r  them  wi»h  the 
|ea»t  p<'««!ble  delay  bti«  Mil  then  Ift  them  If 
rot  ti«,  intolersb'e,  be  txirne  with  "  FVir  he 
••yi  that  a  tlic  occaaicus  vblch  call  for  new 
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law?  arls?  t'tat  th.'^y  sljould  be  met  and  that 
they  should  be  borne  with  "if  not  loo  intoler- 
able " 

What  do  wc  learn  from  this  analysis  of  the 
teachings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  which  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  all  true  Americanism,  namely,  this — 
that  any  pohtical  party  which  would  serve 
people  and  preserve  a  form  of  government 
and  thus  avoid  revolution  and  produce 
change  In  an  orderly  manner  under  law  by 
evoluuon  mu.-t  be  factual  In  Us  approach, 
must  be  unbllnded  by  prejudices,  and  must 
have  the  courage  to  face  new  concepts,  to 
analj-ze  them,  and  to  transmit  them  Into 
being  by  laws  adopted  through  democratic 
processes  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.  Laws  which  the  people  will  re- 
spect, which  will  remove  any  Injustices  which 
are  Intolerable,  to  the  end  that  evolution 
may  be  possible  and  revolution  rendered 
reprehensible. 

Perhaps  for  one  so  newly  elected  as  a  Re- 
publican Representative  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  may  be  charged  with 
presumptucusness  In  pointing  out  to  you  the 
historical  heritage  of  this  Nation  and  of  this 
party  and  drawing  the  conclusion  therefrom, 
which  I  consider  to  be  Inevitable — that  if  the 
Republic  Party  is  to  continue  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  It  must  accept 
the  implications  of  his  life  and  his  doctrine 
and  without  equivocation  answer  the  cry  of 
the  people  for  redress  of  economic  or  political 
wrong,  but  answer  It  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  and  rules  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  Constitution  makes 
the  representative  body  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

However.  I  am  determined  to  face  the  con- 
sequences cf  the  charge  of  presumptucus- 
ness becaus;-  I  am  driven  to  risk  this  charge 
by  reason  of  a  deep  and  abiding  belief  in 
democracy:  by  rea.son  of  an  Inherent  abhor- 
rence of  dictatorship,  autocracy,  or  bureauc- 
racy, no  matter  how  benevolent  may  be  Its 
declared  Intention:  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that 
I  find  no  hope  tcxiay  In  America  for  orderly 
progress  under  law  except  through  a  Repub- 
lican Party  rcdedlcaled  to  the  traditions  of 
this  Naticii  and  the  progressive  understand- 
ing of  the  true  meaning  of  democratic  proc- 
esses reve.iled  to  it  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  have  no  hope  for  the  preservation  or 
the  extension  cf  democratic  government 
under  the  New  Deal.  I  am  convinced  that 
It  Is  completely  saturated  with  the  sense  of 
its  own  Importance,  with  an  overweening,  un- 
mitigated, end  unjustified  belief  that  Its 
superlhinkcrs  are  the  only  people  In  Amer- 
ica who  have  any  knowledge  of  economics  or 
of  government.  Because  of  this  Intellectual 
arrogance  and  because  of  Its  long  tenure  In 
power,  the  New  Deal  from  the  top  to  bottom 
has  gradually  lost  confidence  In  democratic 
processes  Having  glutted  Itself  on  power, 
wlych  Is  more  heady  and  more  destructive  of 
character  and  decency  than  heroin.  It  Is  the 
New  Deals  ir.'entlon  and  design  to  force 
upon  the  pec;plc  Its  own  Ideas  as  to  the  path 
which  America  shall  take  in  the  future;  with- 
out ever  making  a  forthright  statement  of  | 
Its  purposes,  by  Intrigue  and  deylousneaa; 
without  debate  and  by  the  cheapest  form  of 
political  debnui  hery  cf  the  electoral  pirocenses. 

Being  thu»i  conMnced  that  dem'x-racy  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  New  Deal.  I  am  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Republican  Party 
must  iM-  th-  instrument  by  which  true 
democracy  (cor.omlc  as  well  iin  political,  may 
be  brought  Ir.to  l>eing  In  Amrrlra  As  such, 
it  mu»t  be  A  party  of  aftlrmstive  action,  a 
party  «|ih  the  program  to  solve  material 
cju'-stions  so  »;iti»fartorlly  that  the  people  of 
Ainrnca  will  no  longer  be  u-mpted  lo  «ur- 
rrndi  t  their  personal  and  political  freedom 
tx  the  priee  of  temporary  and  fleeting  ma- 
terial gain  I  do  not  now  claim  that  I  have 
the  v-indom  or  the  knowledge  to  offer  a  plan, 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  alternative  to  the 


New  Deal's  designed  plan,  to  hand  out  such 
material  benefits  as  It  thinks  the  people  are 
entitled  to  receive — Is  a  meihcxl  of  economic 
demcx-racy,  which  will  give  to  all  people  a 
sufficient  share  of  the  wealth  created  by  our 
Industry  and  agriculture. 

If  this  is  done  then  the  people,  having  that 
sliare  available  to  them,  may  by  cooperative 
action,  involving  the  use  of  their  own  money; 
involving  the  making  of  their  own  plans 
(with  its  concurrent  responsibility  to  ac- 
cept with  good  grace  their  own  mistakes  and 
failures);  may  by  their  own  voluntary  co- 
operative action  work  out  their  own  social 
and  economic  destiny  and  not  be  required  to 
accept  a  scheme  forced  upon  them  by  poli- 
tical superthlnkers.  whom  the  people  have 
neither  the  power  to  elect  or  to  remove 

I  am  convinced  that  my  hopes  and  prayers 
for  the  Republican  Party  are  traditional  and 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  greatest 
Republican,  yes.  the  greatest  American  of 
all    times,   Abraham   Lincoln. 

To  commemorate  the  birth  of  a  man  by 
Up  service  is  a  form  of  hypocrisy  to  which 
I  am  sure  the  Republicans  of  N>irlh  Carolina 
will  not  be  a  party.  If  we  would  revere  the 
memory  of  a  man.  then  we  must  firmly  re- 
solve to  conduct  ovirselvcs  so  as  lo  be  worthy 
of  his  martyrdom.  Standing  on  the  field 
at  Gettysburg,  en  Novemticr  19.  1863,  a  tall, 
gaunt,  burdened,  saddened  man  arose  and 
spoke  these  words: 

■That  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion." 

Republicans  of  North  Carolina,  the  words 
of  the  man  whose  memory  we  revere  tonight 
reveal  to  us  our  duty  and  our  destiny. 


Director  Eastman  Favori  Barge  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  15,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texa.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinB  letter  from  Hon.  Joseph  B.  East- 
man, Director  of  Transportation,  with 
reference  to  barge  construction  for  the 
movement  of  jjetroleum : 

OrricE  or  Detinse  TaANSPOKXATioN. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Febiuary  U,  1943. 
Hon   J   J   MANsrituJ. 

Chauman,  House  Rxvern  ai\d 
Harbors  Committee, 

House  Office  Building, 

Wafhingtcn,  D  C. 

Deas  JuDMt  MANanrx-D:  I  read  with  natural 
Interest  the  newspaper  sccounu  of  your  re- 
cent letter  to  Mr.  Boy  Miller,  vice  president 
of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  As«x:iatlon,  in 
which  you  discussed  the  delay  in  the  barge 
con-xt ruction  and  conversion  prcgrsm 

After  reading  these  staienients,  it  wexwia 
to  me  that  In  Justice  to  my  nssociatix  in  th" 
Ortlce  of  Defense  Transpor's'ion.  who  hnvo 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  ex- 
pediting this  program,  you  should  know  that 
thl«  office  has  backed  these  ptopossls  strongly 
and  done  everything  In  Its  power  to  himten 
thnr  approval  and  irnplemtritution 

May  I  refer  you  first  to  the  Inteiitn  R»port 
on  Barges,  releaaed  by  the  Bpecial  Committee 
InventiKutlng  the  National  Defense  Pr'igram, 
jBtiusry  14  I  am  enclosing  second,  s  chron- 
oUigical  recapitulation  of  the  progress  cf 
the   barge   coiisiructlon-converilcn   program 


and  the  part  pl.iycd  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  in  that  progress.  There  Is 
considerable  more  which  might  be  added  to 
this  recapitulation,  but  it  Is  limited  to  activi- 
ties which  can  readily  be  substantlaied 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  public  record  that  I 
personally  have  urged.  In  general,  an  ex- 
panded u.-e  of  our  waterways  duiing  the  p»i*t 
year. 

Very  Miuxrely  yours. 

Joseph  B    Eastman 

Dirfcfor 

CHRONOLOGICAL  KECAPmLTATlON  OF  PBOCaESS  OT 
BARCt'  CONSTRUCTION-CONVERSION   PaUCkAM 

In  April  1942  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation sent  to  the  War  Production  Board 
for  approval  the  report  cf  Regulated  River 
Carriers'  Committee.  Regulated  River  Car- 
riers, recommending  a  barge  construcUcn 
program.     No  answer  was  received. 

In  May.  Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  problem  of  increasing  the  use 
of  intercoastal  and  intracoestal  waterways  for 
the  movement  of  petroleum. 

A  technical  tubcommltlee  of  this  group 
workea  night  and  day  to  prepare  a  report  en 
It  and  submitted  It  to  committee  about  June 
10  16 

June  26:  Committee  recommended  follow- 
ing construction  program  to  the  President : 

(a  I  500  wocxlen  barges.  6  000-barrel  capac- 
ity each. 

(b)  100  wooden  hull  tugboats.  600  horse- 
power ench 

(c)  21  steel  hull  towboats,  2.000  horsepower 
each. 

(dl  Installation  of  an  8-  or  10-Inch  trans- 
Florida  pipe  line  from  Port  St  Joe  to  Jackson- 
ville. 

(e)  Provision  of  such  additional  terminal 
facilities  at  Port  St.  Joe,  Panama  City,  Jack- 
sonville, Cairo  as  may  be  necessary. 

(f)  Conversion  of  some  269  dry  cargo 
barges  to  petroleum  carriers. 

(g)  Granting  of  adequate  priorities  for 
the  procurement  of  power  units  for  the  above- 
listed  powerboats,  and  for  the  steel  and  other 
critical  materials  required  for  equipment  and 
terminal  facilities.  These  to  prcjvlde  move- 
ment of  50,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  per  day  from 
Texas  to  Illinois  for  transshipment  to  East, 
50,000  barrels  fuel  oil  per  day  Texas  to  Florida 
for  transshipment,  and  38,000  to  50,000  bar- 
rels per  day  gasoline  and  other  products 
Texas  to  Florida. 

July  31:  Sam  Hu-sbands.  president  cf  De- 
fense Plant  Corporation,  informed  Donald 
Nelson  that  President  had  approved  the  pro- 
gram. 

August  7;  Meeting  of  Requirements  Com- 
mittee cf  War  Production  Board,  attended  by 
representatives  of  various  agencies  Due  to 
representations  of  Navy  that  lack  of  Dleaels 
and  steel  plate  was  slowing  down  urgent 
Navy  programs,  committee  postponed  de- 
cision on  new  construction,  but  authoriwd 
conversion  of  2.59  privately  owned  steel  bulk 
cargo  barges 

August  14  Meeting  of  Requirements  Com- 
mittee of  War  Prf)ductlon  Bcjard.  attended  by 
representatives  of  various  affenciea  Repre- 
sentative of  Bureau  of  8hlpa  in  Navy  asaerted 
that  most  likely  source  of  Dle«els  wa«  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation,  and  that  General 
Motorh  could  not  cupply  them  for  s<^;me 
time 

August  31  Meeting  of  Requirement*  C<im- 
mittee  of  Wat  Prr^uctlon  Board  attended 
by  representatives  of  varloui  sg^ntics.  Bal- 
ance of  program  denied 

O'nvrr»loti  prf/gram  proeieded  under  De- 
fenite  Plant  O<rporatloji.  It*  anent  l>eing  In- 
hind   Waterways  CorfX)rallon 

Meanwhile  OfTlce  of  fiefeuse  Ttan»p'»ria- 
tlon  (.<  ntUiurd  It*  iturty  to  sseerlaln  «hetb»r 
engtnes  could  be  made  HVHllsble  Ui  jjowet  Ux 
tUK  snd  UjwXhmU  nerefi-sry  to  hwul  the  «>> 
Wf»oden  barges.  <onstruiti',n  of  WhUh  Wsr 
Pr')ductlon  Board  RequiremenU  CcmmitUe 
had  held  In  atj«yance 
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8«>ptfrab^r  17  Omre  r,f  r>,feiifte  Tranepor- 
tiri.ii  ti.r  ;rm«xl  l><  lew^  Pi.vnt  Corporjitjon 
th.it  260  h<  rsepow.r  Ui» -^L"  Hvaihibl^  and 
r»-c  >iiunei»UPCl  tfrnt  OfBtr  ol  l>:enix-  TiAiis- 
I>  .••-•loti  B!id  I>reii'«'  Plaiii  t\irfK--rBUi.u 
J.  lully  uriie  War  FiuaucUon  Budru  lo  pn.cft'tl 
with  pri.(5r«m  for  oonatnicUon.  Inland 
Waterw«ys  Corporation  survey  Uul:c..i«d 
tteam  engines  ci  uld  be  obtained,  said  Office 
of  Defense  TransporUtKm 

September  1«.  Detenae  Plant  Corporation 
re49MiUB0nded  that  matter  be  reopened  and 
Study  b«  made  of  passlbillty  of  using  steam 
power  for  towboats.  Defense  Plftnt  Corpora- 
tion made  no  reroinmpndntlon  rp<?ardlng 
Office  of  Defen-e  Transportation  proposal  to 
\mt  aniwller  Diesel ,  for  tup*- 

Prrip<"i*nl  t^)  u»«"  Ktonm  eriKlnes  for  towboata 
Tevtew»Kl  bv  rRcUltlet  iind  Construction  Pro- 
gram Branrh  of  War  Production  B«iard  which 
concluilicl  that  eren  with  hipht-st  {inority  the 
21  towboats  could  n"t  he  c<inpkted  un'il 
Ketiruary  or  March  1943  mu;ht  (■<  nfllct  with 
Nary  and  m.irltime  programs,  and  anvway 
could  not  l>e  fliujihed  until  u>o  late  to  affect 
winter  oil  shortase 

Propriiin  Adjustment  Committee  of  War 
ProducUon  Btmrti  decide  to  reques*  I>efeii.se 
Plant  Corpor.itic'i  in  ir.pcn  p..k;iani  some- 
time In  uprinj:  of  IIHH 

October  9  i;»42  Rrqulrements  Onmrnittee 
of  War  PrixlucU.in  Board  accepted  thi*  rec- 
f  inniendarinn  nnd  iKi\.H<-<.i  Dt'ituM-  Plant  Cor- 
jxirailon  of  ita  decB'.nn 

0(  tober  11  The  proi-ran;  having  been — at 
least  for  the  lime  r*)ectt"d  h>'  the  R«qulrc- 
niri.t.>  Coniinntcp  tl.c  Ottl-c  ff  H.fenae 
TniiwportaUon  ipque«ted  the  Requirenirnt - 
Committee  U)  authorize  the  consLructlon  of 
lit  U-iist  .i  t<iwboat.s  5  tu^boat>  and  2:>  barges. 
KeqiKSt   re  jetted 

November  1  Donald  Nrl«n  became  {ler- 
Konally  Interested  when  l>e  learned  that  a 
prtj>ect  of  EaatjHjit  Marine  ConstructWm  C^ 
of  Jiicltsonvillc  Fla  .  beiivg  held  up  Project 
called  for  c»>n^.tructu>n  of  two  experimental 
wooden  oil  barges  for  moviiiK  peUoleum  in 
Atlantic  IniiacoKRtal  W«lerways,  approved  by 
War  ProducHon  Beard  tiepu^mber  2b 

November  3  Me»Un«  in  office  of  Olcnn 
Taylor.  CMflne  of  UefeiMse  TransponaUon 
Corihideied  projxjsal  U>  ut-e  gasoline  eamne 
built  by  ChrysVer.  knuun  ah  the  sea  mule,  a.s 
bubfititute  for  Uie^fU  ttt'preseii  talives  of 
OlBce  of  De/eiiae  Transport  a  lion  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.  .rat  ;■:!  and  Office  of  the 
t,hie/  of  iJiKUittrs  '  oictxj  "blrontj;  .ppt>!Utlon," 
tiie  Otlloe  of  Defense  Traii»p<.»i  lalion  already 
having  reported  Uiat  more  buiubie  equip- 
ment, steam  enclne.s  mid  small  Dies«*!s  would 
lie  avaiJaU.e.  Agreed.  Ivowever,  tliat  aea  mule 
be  Kiven  tebt  by  tnlaiid  waterways 

Developed  dunn^;  lIm  meet.ag.  that  oa  oc- 
rakioa  of  previoua  denuti  of  pioKiam  by  War 
Production  Huard  requiremenia  conunitte«» 
ihf  DiCM'l  engine  atciiun  i  f  War  Production 
Board  a^Upbuilding  divuUun  had  not  t>een 
cowuited  as  U)  liie  avallabllUy  of  Dieael6 
KopreFentatlVfs  of  thi-  scctu  n  informed  the 
Conferee*  tiial  there  were  sticne  anmil  Diest  1 
er.jCines  available-  a^  Oflftce  ut  Defense  Trans- 
pt>rlatu'n  had  adviatd  Dtfcn.sc  Plant  Corp<»ra- 
tjoii  oJi  Septeaiber  17  and  Ihtit  steam  en- 
fCitie  manufacturing  capacity  was  uX>i.i  avail- 
abie-  -a.s  Odke  of  Defense  Transp^jrlatlon  had 
recxunmeiided  on  baau  of  inland  waterway 
Mirvey 

Ncvtmber  5  Another  umilar  meeting  In 
Taylor  s  office  rf present at.ee  i»f  Dies«l  engine 
jiection  corroborated  th.a  inXormaiiou.  after 
chtck.  then  suggested  U>aboat  pu'f?iam  be 
lesubmitted  ?o  requirements  c.wnmuiee. 

November  8.  Pro^iani  re.s«;bnnu»xl  to  re- 
quirements romtnili**  ty  Deduce  Plant  Coi- 
poraUou.  as  agreed  i.pon  at  mtctin^  Novem- 
i^r  5  in  Taylor's  otOc* 

No.?mt»r  l«:  Mtvilng  called  by  Wayae 
Johnson;  War  PriidiKticn  Board  rrpreaenta- 
tir-,^s  au|;geat*>:1  ahiftii;^  uf  tow  bout  equip- 
ment from  leas  e^sent^al  cargo  t,)  movemrnt 
of  petroleum  as  nieaiis  o:  eK^fdiung  barge 
program,   whereufKin   Mr    Taylor   staled   that 


erery  available  tank  bar^  was  In  aervloe  and 
tluil  tii<-  conversion  pro^iam  w;*a  not  b*-ii  g 
helc*  up  by  lack  of  motive  power  Mr.  Tuy- 
k)r  also  ..tated  that  duru»g  the  winter  months 
Mdduioaal  u>wboat«  would  become  available 
when  II'  rthcrn  route*  would  be  froa-n  In 
view  of  ihu!  War  Prodiicuon  Bt.ard  reprt  sen- 
tativcs  urged  Unmfdlute  cunveision  of  the 
enUre  2i9  .s'eel  barges  so  tliat  tlie  anli;- 
pated  increased  power  could  be  cfOciently 
utilized  Taylor  explained  21  new  towbfjatji 
needed  to  ptruilt  converbuui  and  use  of  re- 
man.dir  of  orir.uiiU  2a»  barge;-  reported  avail- 
able fur  convert  a  Explained  that  del^y 
U;  cijuvcrsion  due  to  Onal  riiinclions  i:n- 
po.se(l  by  Defense  Plant  Curporatum.  which 
minimized  ptu*MbUuy  of  lialng  additional 
ava  bble  shipyard  capacity  Johnaou  urged 
Defence  Plant  Corporation  be  asked  tu  ex- 
ped  1 1  «■ 

No\  ember  27  Mr  Nel.son  (1)  asked  JeR.>=e 
Jones  e'.Dier  to  mcdlfy  contnut  restrictions  or 
pr.K-eed  bv  letters  of  in'ent  to  expedite  con- 
version, (2)  asked  Mr  Joseph  B  Eastman  to 
take  dra.'^tlc  .'teps  to  Increase  petroleum  de- 
liveries by  ba:ce 

November  30:  Mr.  Nelson  a5.ked  Ferdinand 
Ebcrstadt.  chairman  cf  Requlreraent-s  Com- 
mittee U)  tal:e  barge  conj^truetion  progiarn 
persMiiallv  In  hand 

Dtcenibt-r  9:  OfBce  of  Defense  Transporta- 
lUm  given  status  of  a  claimant  ageruy  and 
thu;-  was  pvit  In  stron(»cr  pctfJtKii  to  submit 
ciamis  and  reccmmendations  fc^r  prt;jcclb  re- 
quiring  materlal.s 

Iniuniediaiely  the  Oflloe  of  Defense  Trans- 
piirtation.  in  consultation  with  Defense  Plant 
Corporation.  United  States  Engineers.  Pe- 
troleum AdnUnliitratlon  for  War.  and  tlie 
StfHkplImg  and  Transportation  Division  of 
War  Prexluction  Board,  completed  the  revised 
con.'^truciion  program  taking  Into  considera- 
tion availability  of  all  mat«'rlalfl  and  engines. 
nee<ember  14:  Five  davs  after  OlRoe  cf  De- 
fense Transpcirtatliin  m;.de  t!ai!r..iat  agency. 
Mr  Ea.-tnuiii  Mibmittod  prijgr.im  again  to 
Program  Vtce  Charman  Eberstadt 

December  15:  Meeting  held  by  Require- 
ments Committee.  Ofnce  of  D  lense  Trans- 
pi  rtat  ion  represt  nlaUre*  pre>«nt.  John 
Feiinellv.  chniimm  of  Progr.im  Adjustment 
Committee,  reporti'd  on  ciiiisuleia.  i.m  of  the 
proitram  by  the  Adjui^tment  Committee  the 
preceding  day.  and  reedinmerded  that  erjuip- 
meiif  and  material  be  made  available  .sub)ect 
to  r«  \  i  ion  if  Navy  Dipartnient  auj  Marltim.e 
Commt.~-.<Unn  shotild  esTabll.'-h  Interference 
With  Their  e^irntlal  prncrums  Fcpreyenta- 
tlves  of  the  Petroleum  Admii:l.«tratoc's  Otfioe. 
at  this  point  strongly  urged  tiiat  the  program 
shtuild  t)e  carried  out  and  rtrscribetl  it  as  a 
vital  link  m  the  ov"er-a'.l  petroleum  transfxr- 
tatuni  .-ystein  The  cliairmau  of  the  IJe- 
quiremenis  Committee  Informed  the  cf)n- 
ferees  he  w^uld  apprrn-e  the  barge  construc- 
tion program  and  assign  It  an  AAX-^  rating. 
No  dissent 

r>ecember  IB  Meeting  In  ofRce  of  Taylor. 
CfUce  i't  Defence  Transportation  Complete 
prucediae  determ.lned  for  construction  pro- 
gram. 


For1«B«  Mafazitie  Explains  Wky  There 
Is  No  Limit  to  Federal  Deficit 
Financinf 

EXl  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF    OUIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 
Monday,  Februarn  li,  1943 

Mr.   SMITH   of   Ohio.     Mr.    Speaker. 

Fortune   magazine   has   come   out   and 


boldly  staled  ihr  nason  back  of  the  con- 
tention thai  lb  made  m  certain  quarters 
that  there  i..  no  hni.t  to  Ww  amount  of 
deficit  flnancini?  the  Government  can 
imdertakf-:  that  t\n^  reason  fr«-  this  is 
that  Federal  laws  forbid  holder.s  of  Ck)V- 
ei-nment  seruntifs  from  collectine  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Government  doci;  not 
have  to  pay  itb  debt.  , 

I  quote  from  fuure  6  of  Fortune  s  Sup- 
pieni«"nl,  Dec<?nibef  1942: 

rxLLAcns  or  acer 

The  commonest  cTjJecUcm  to  a  policy  ot 
government  spending  arise?  from  the  fpflr  of 
public  debt  To  some  extent  thi«  fear  Is 
pounded  in  a  thcorctlrnl  mlMipprfhetislnn: 
That  public  debt  is  liXe  private  debt,  and 
that  if  the  Government  contlnnally  pp''"'^'' 
more  thnn  Its  Income  It  will  go  tjroke  cr 
cau^'e  lt:fla!icn 

Thi;  analogy  If  faL-e  so  i,,ng  n«  the  produc- 
tive cayjaclty  of  the  Nation  l?  mamtaJned  the 
debt  Is  Ir.ternslly  held  and  the  Government 
rftaUin  lt<  ta.v1r!-.j  p-'wer  Pot  with  prcdue- 
tlon  flowing  yince  ttie  In'ereft  on  the  debt 
Is  paid  to  Te«irtent.s  of  the  country,  the  Got- 
<rnm»'nt  can  alway*  rerivex  an  equivalent 
nwm  In  taxps  no  matter  how  hti^-e  There  is 
no  eoiirt  to  whK-h  a  citiwn  can  rt^Tt  for 
bankruptcy  prtv-eedmu'?  against  a  truly 
wivrreien  pov^mmenT  wh'ise  flnanclnl  refpon- 
Fiblllty  he  has  cea-^xl  t.>  tru't  It  used  tf>  be 
th»  ti«;ht  that  po!d  provided  ?urii  a  recourse; 
Init  th»»  exchange  vulue  of  troid.  as  the 
United  Stater  learrKd  in  1934  can  ije  obliter- 
ated by  a  truly  sov«relpn  slate  overnight. 


Keep  Japanese  in  War  Relocation 
Ceaters 


EXl"EN3ION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or  ciu.iro«N:* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfNTATI\'E3 

Munday.  Ft^ruary  15, 1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  tne  following  resolulion: 

\\'herea.s  the  United  States  of  America  to- 
gether with  Its  allies,  is  new  engaged  in  a 
world-wide  holocaust  of  the  utme^t  Inten- 
sity and  is  fighting  for  It?  very  existence  as 
a  free  ccuntry  against  the  totalitarian  or 
dictator  governments  of  Germany  Italy,  and 
Japan,  and 

Whereas  Uie  former  Inr^e  nttTT.bpr  of  Jap- 
anese living  in  the  West  Coast  States  of  Onll- 
Jornla.  Oregon,  and  Washington  presented 
many  problems  of  s;ibotHgp  and  other  acts 
detrimental  to  the  well  being  <if  the  United 
Stales,  which  fart  Was  recognized  by  the 
Cor.gress;    and 

Wb«"re4ii  all  of  the  Japanese,  both  alien 
a-nd  Auu-rican  b(in.  have  been  ev?.ruated 
from  the  west  coast  cf  the  United  States  to 
relccBticn  centi>rs  in  the  interior  by  order 
and  under  direction  of  the  Army,  nnd  ane 
now  stationed  In  relncatirn  centers  undvr 
control  of  the  War  Relocation  Authortiy. 
which  action  v(as  taken  for  the  defense  and 
security  of  this  Nation;  nnd 

Whtrtas  the  cit.zcn.s  of  this  area  and  the 
we-^t  cca.^t  were  and  are  In  entire  sympathy 
aiid  accord  with  this  action  and  ccmmervd 
the  A.^n-.y  luthorities  for  the  m;uirer  in 
which   bald   evac\iatlr.n    was   conducted;    and 

Whereas  it  has  now  come  to  the  atten- 
tion (  f  various  clllrens  thrrughotrt  this  erea 
that  the  War  Relccaurn  Toard  contemplates 
some  action  m  the  immediate  future  toward 
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the  release  cf  certain  of  these  Japanese 
evacuees  from  the  aforesnid  relocation  camps 
to  continue  wUh  educational  pursuits  or  Icr 
employment  and  residence  elsewhere,  with- 
out provision  lor  proper  surveillance  and 
contrcl.  as  Indicated  by  the  following  form 
letter  from  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
that  has  been  received  by  citizens  of  this 
area,  which  said  letter  Is  quoted  as  follows: 

•' has    given    your    n;'me    as    a 

reference  In  connection  with  an  appllcatlcn 
to  leave  a  relocation  center  of  this  Authority 
for  employment,  education,  or  residence  else- 
where. 

"We  should  pppreclate  It  If  you  wculd  give 
tis  ycur  opinion  cf  this  Individual  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters  ns  to  the  extent  of 
Arrencanization  throuzh  education  and  up- 
bringing, general  standing  and  reputation  in 
the  community  and  occupational  abilities. 
If  you  have  ever  employed  the  applicant,  a 
statement  concerning  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed  for  you  would  be  helpful. 

■'An  addressed  envelope  which  i:eeds  no 
postage  Is  enclosed  for  your  reply'  .  and 

Whereas  a  meeting  of  citl7e:i.s  who  had 
received  this  letter  and  all  citizens  Interested 
In  this  vital  problem  was  called  in  this  area 
for  the  purpv)se  of  considering  what  action 
If  any  be  taken  In  regard  to  tins  matter,  at 
which  were  present  representative  citizens 
from  all  walks  cf  life.  Including  the  various 
service  clubs,  ledges.  American  Legion,  farm- 
ing area  groups.  busines.Kmen.  and  public 
oflScial-e,  at  which  meeting  it  wa.-,  determini  d 
that  immediate  protest  should  be  made  to 
the  proper  authorities  against  this  contem- 
j.lated  procedure;  and 

W'heieas  it  wa>  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  assemblage  that  such  a  policy  was  Inimi- 
cal to  the  best  Interests  of  the  welfaie  and 
defense  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  for 
the  following  renscns: 

1  Following  Pearl  Harbor  and  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  wf.^t  coast  against  attack  and 
sabotage  the  Army  wisely  moved  the  Japa- 
nese from  the  Pacific  coast.  To  now  permit 
them  to  return  to  their  former  habitat  wcu'd 
subject  us  again  to  the  danger  of  serious 
sabotage  and  difficulty  in  defending  our  shore 
line  in  the  event  of  attack. 

2.  Due  to  the  temper  of  the  American  pub- 
lic since  the  dastardly  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Japanese  themselves  to 
allow  them  to  return  for  residence  on  the 
west  coast,  and  that  d'fficult  additional  p  Uc- 
ing  pri.'blcms  wi  uld  be  presented  thereby  In 
effeeting  their  talety. 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
loyal  and  disloyal  Japanese.  We  are  in  no 
position  to  Judge  the  emotions  of  the  Japa- 
nese inasmuch  as  they  have  maintained  their 
own  schools  and  religion,  and,  in  many  cases, 
dual  citizenship  with  their  main  allegiance 
to  the  Emjxror  of  Japan. 

4  If  Japanese  were  allowed  to  return  to 
this  area  we  could  not  expect  the  coopera- 
tion of  present  agricultural  or  industrial 
laborers  already  engpged  in  the  war  effort  If 
they  were  called  upon  to  work  with  Japanese 
evacuees. 

5.  To  allow  young  Japanese  to  leave  reloca- 
tion camps  for  educational  purposes  In  our 
collcp,es  would  be  unjust  and  Inequitab'e  as 
It  affects  our  own  American  boys  who  have 
been  taken  out  of  colle'.ie  and  are  so  loyally 
serving  their  country  in  the  armed  forces 
to  the  detriment  of  their  education  and 
employment. 

6  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  as- 
semblage that  these  Japanese  should  be  con- 
tributing substantially  to  the  war  effort  but 
we  feel  that  it  should  be  in  areas  removed 
from  the  Pacific  coast  and  by  group  move- 
ment under  full  and  proper  control  and 
sui\-rviiion  by  the  Army.     In  no  event  should 


they  be  disbursed  throughout  the  country 
without  proper  provision  for  absolute  surveil- 
lance and  control;  Now,  therefore,  be  it, 
and  it  l.s  hereby 

Refilled.  7hat  the  J. spar.es-.  both  alien 
and  American  born,  be  retained  in  relocation 
centers  for  the  duration  tmless  they  are 
placed  under  direct  and  absolute  supervi- 
sion and  full  control  of  Army  authority  and 
engaged  in  the  furtherance  ol  our  war  effort. 

This  resolution  adopted  this  9th  day  of 
February  1943  by  the  Citizens'  Committee, 
Kings  County  Area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thi'^  re.'^olution  wa.s 
adopted  by  the  people  in  Kinss  County, 
Calif.,  and  .signed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  group.  It  expre.'^.^e.s  their 
feeling  a.s  well  a.s  my  own  toward  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  releasing  na- 
iive-born  Japanese  from  the  relocation 
centers  for  education  or  residence  else- 
wheie.  Such  a  policy  is  not  conducive 
to  the  best  interests,  welfare,  and  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  of  America, 
nor  is  it  just  or  equitable  as  it  aflects 
our  own  American  boys  who  are  so  loyally 
serving  their  country  in  the  armed  forces 
to  the  detriment  of  their  education  and 
employment. 


The  Farm  Labor  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  II  LIN'OIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15. 1943 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  hired  help  on  the  farm  is  serious. 
Each  month  sees  an  incieasing  number 
of  good  efficient  farm  workers  either 
entei  ing  the  armed  service  or  taking  em- 
ploymont  in  war  industries.  The  Army 
and  Navy,  of  course,  need  more  men, 
while  war  workers,  be  th^y  men  or 
v^omen.  are  lik -wi-se  in  demand.  But 
taking  a  too  large  percentage  of  such 
employables  from  the  farms  will  bring 
us  dire  results.  'With  what  help  still 
remains  and  due  to  the  lack  of  essential 
and  necessary  machinery  to  do  with,  our 
farm.ers  will  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  pi-oduction  goals  set  by 
the  Df-partment  of  Agriculture. 

Selective  Service.  War  Manpower,  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  leaders  are 
now  aware  thr.t  we  have  almost  reached 
the  saturation  point  in  drawing  men 
from  the  fields.  One  difficulty  that  still 
confronts  the  average  farmer  is  that  al- 
though he  now  has  a  preference  for 
remaining  at  home  fiUing  the  essential 
job  on  the  farm,  he  still  feels  a  strong 
patriotic  urge  to  enter  the  service  when 
called. 

The  draft  board  may  even  lequest  that 
he  remain  at  home  to  do  his  work,  but 
the  individual  who  does  so  ofttimes 
finds  him  the  target  for  sly  remarks  that 
he  is  a  draft  dodger  and  is  shirking  his 
duty  to  his  country.   For  several  montlis 


past  I.  along  with  others,  liave  been 
suggesting  that  some  sort  of  recognition 
or  emblem  be  given  to  llie  patriot  who. 
remaining  at  home  or  on  the  farm,  is 
doing  a  full-time  job  in  helping  to  win 
the  war. 

One  of  the  papers  in  my  district,  the 
Lincoln  Evening  Courier,  under  date  of 
Febiuary  5.  carried  a  .splendid  editorial 
on  this  very  subject  and.  in  this  anicle. 
expresses  far  better  than  I  am  able  lo  do. 
the  necessity  for  giving  thought  to  this 
whole  matter.  I  trust  the  membership 
will  find  time  to  read  the  tditonal  in 
full. 

The  editorial  follows: 

rORCOTTtN    FABM     FRONT    SOLDlta 

This  Is  a  plea  for  offlelal  public  recfgnl- 
tlon  cf  the  mo^t  universally  forgotten  soldier 
on  the  home  front. 

He  15  the  young  farmer  of  draft  ape  who. 
although  his  heait  may  yearn  lor  the  uniform 
of  his  country,  is  subjected  to  slurring  re- 
mark.* because  the  Government  h.^is  oidained 
that  he  shall  remain  at  home  and  produce 
food  for  war 

Without  him  the  war  cculd  not  be  long 
fcuj;ht  nor  the  peace  ever  be  written  Food 
is  as  essential  as  ammunition.  Without  food 
we  would  have  no  armies. 

Our  Government  cites  outstandlne  w.Tr 
plant  workers  for  civihnn  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medals,  and  awards  E  peiuiants  tu  fac- 
tories that  produce  war  products  even  down 
to  the  proces.ii  rs  of  cereals.  But  thus  far 
the  farm  hand  who  is  frozen  to  his  Job  for  the 
duratlon-nct  a  lucrative  Job  compared  to 
the  war-plant  wages  he  is  forbidden  tr  earn- 
more  likely  than  not  gets  unmerited  abuse 
from  his  neighbors  all  because  he  is  help- 
ing fight  the  war  where  his  Government  tells 
him  to  fiKht. 

It  IS  earnestly  recommended  to  the  United 
Statc^^  Government  that  it  authorize  ar.d  d»-- 
s:pn  for  issue  a  suitable  lapel  insignia  to  be 
awarded  through  selective  servire  boards  to 
such  forgotten  soldiers  on  cur  wartime  farms, 
as  qua'.ify  for  this  recognition.  This  design 
might  conceivably  combine  the  national  col- 
ors, the  V  and  a  plowshare  or  other  agrarian 
symbol  that  could  be  as  proudly  worn  as  Is 
the  divisional  or  corps  shoulder  In.signia  Of 
a  soldier. 

The  L(  gnn  County  selective  service  bonrd 
is  100  percent  in  accord  with  this  movemcn*. 
wiilch  it  suggests  be  adopted  nationally  If 
not.  it  propo.sps  tc  fd 'pt  a  similar  ins'gniii 
of  its  own  for  award  to  the  many  patriotic 
young  Logan  County  farmers  v^hose  prefer- 
ence IS  the  armed  services  tut  who  arc  ol>  y- 
ing  orders. 

We  hp.ve  talked  to  many  of  ther,r  ycung 
men,  deferred  to  farm  a  spec.ficd  number  cf 
needed  land  prt  duct.on  units  They  are  not 
interested  in  medals.  Most  of  them  deslro 
U}  carry  guns.  One  of  them  was  recently 
the  ;:fe  of  the  party  en  route  to  InductK  n 
center,  happy  at  last  that  he  could  leave  th9 
farm  ar:d  become  a  soldier  Turned  down 
by  Army  doctors  he  could  sr-arcely  keep  bacic 
tne  tears.  His  only  consolation  was:  "Well, 
I  guess  dad  will  be  glad  to  see  me  bfck   " 

Ccnsider  what  a  youth  such  as  this  ih'.nk.« 
wheii  he  hears  the  whispered  word  "shirker  ' 
There  are  scores  of  such  in  this  com.munny 
and  In  every  community.  The  draft  boards 
know  their  case  histories  intimately. 

Let  us  provide  this  insgnia  without  delay 
so  that  the  forgotten  soldier  in  the  f ot  d  pro- 
duction line  may  go  about  his  assigned  task 
With  his  head  lifted  a  little  higher,  his  chm 
up  and  his  mind  serene  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  world  knows  he  is  under  orders  and 
Is  being  a  good  soldier. 
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Ftnn  Labor  Needs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  15,  1943 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
farmers  will  produce  the  food  we  need  to 
carry  on  to  %ictory.  if  they  po.ssibly  can. 
But  our  farmers  aie  confu.^od.  They 
read  in  the  papers  that  farm  workers  are 
to  be  pivtn  deferment  by  the  Selective 
Service  system,  but  it  Jast  doe.sn't  work 
out  that  way. 

I  am  putting  the  following  letter  Into 
the  Record  in  order  thai  the  oCBi-ial.s  in 
charge  of  our  manp<jwt'r  problem  may 
know  what  the  situation  is  in  my  home 
county.  Mr.  Milam  M  King,  who  wrote 
r!U'  the  letter,  is  a  leading  cliz-n  who 
knows  the  people  and  their  problems 
Intimately,  and  the  experience.s  he  has 
h.id  attempting  to  help  farmers  should  be 
of  benefit  to  those  responsible  for  our 
present  situation. 

Mr.  King's  letter: 

In  r«>:   PRrm  Labor  and  Sflcctlve  Service 

DiAR  Jack  Th>  r»'  »« i  tr.s  to  be  quite  a  bit 
of  confusion  here  ixs  well  a>  In  Washington 
regarding    the    farm -labor    situation 

Brother  McNutt  ancl  t)thcTs  arc  advocating 
the  working  of  women  and  children  on  farms 
(which  If  he  doe.sn't  know)  has  been  more 
or  lesa  the  practice  among  especially  cur 
ttnunt  farmers  down  here  from  time  im- 
memorial 

He  also  advocaten  that  the  people  from 
town  go  out  and  ht  Ip  with  the  f^rm  work. 
which  we  are  all  willing  to  do.  but  If  the 
farmers  pay  u.s  according  to  what  we  would 
actually  be  worth,  at  lea.st  until  wo  ^ot  in 
condition,  very  f«'W  of  u.s  would  b«'  worth 
the  .salt  In  our  bre:id 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  being  willing  or  not 
willing,  as  I  think  all  of  u.s  are  willing  to  do 
anything  in  reason  or  possible  tti  win  the  war. 
but  ih.'  piiint  is.  that  our  men  have  b«t  u 
drawn  from  the  (arms  until  the  farm-labor 
situation  is  pitiful 

II  l8' going  to  take  all  the  encouragement 
and  coaxing  that  is  p«is«lble  tti  get  a  lot  of 
the  farmers  to  plant  their  normal  crops. 
We  are  faking  the  px-sirion  here  that  ev<ry 
f)vrmer  should  plant  all  the  food  crops  th.it 
he  can  p<>>siblv  kc t  in.  whtthor  he  can  see  h.-s 
wny  clear  or  not.  on  the  que^tlon  if  labor  to 
till  and  harvest  We  iire  telling  them  thit 
pome  way  will  be  provided  for  help  (or  har- 
vesting the  food  crops  It  st'cm.s  to  me  that 
ve  w;ll  have  to  get  them  to  go  a  lot  on  faith 
and  a  lot  more  on  hope  and  by  all  miano. 
not  to  get  discouraged  or  give  up  bf(>^r» 
planting 

With  all  th.s.  hoNAever.  scmelhing  must  be 
done  to  improve  the  farm  sutuatum  Most 
of  our  younger  men  ha\e  bt.',.  n  taken  into  the 
aimed  lorco  The  ren:a:nder  ha\e  gone  ln:o 
defense  work  Thev  are  not  to  be  blamed, 
whi-n  our  Selective  Service  System  for  months 
luis  been  deferring;  doftnse  workers  and  trfk- 
Ing  farmers.  Nit  Jtkst  (aim  hands  but  fann- 
ers I  know  ul  sivtrul  In  this  cuunty  who 
In  1942  farmeil  us  much  as  200  acres,  hud  a 
tractor,  a  bunch  of  (.x  ws.  and  other  livestock. 
•nd  reaUy  prtxluced  a  laige  surplus  tor  mar- 
ket, who  were  called  Into  service  and  hud  to 
Bell  out  and  quit  fiirmlng 

One  fellow,  about  30  years  old.  had  a  sale 
tl-.at  netted  nearly  %2  000  He  went  m 
thrcu.^h  the  draft,  bought  a  hcu.se  in  town, 
put  the  rest  of  his  money  into  War  bunds. 


and  mov?d  hi*  75-ycar-o!d  father  and  49- 
year-old  sL-^ter  In  the  house  in  town  and  went 
to  the  Army  nieie  Just  wasn  t  anyone  else 
to  carry  rn.  nnd  there  w.is  nothing  else  left 
for  him  to  do 

I  know  of  another  boy.  atwut  20  years  old. 
who  drove  the  tractor  for  his  dPd  age  about 
80  The  father  hus  atxiut  80  htad  if  beef 
cattle  and  yearlings,  farms  about  250  acres,  a 
lot  of  which  was  peanuts,  corn,  and  other  teed 
for  the  hvestixk  program.  The  father  is  able 
to  get  around  but  under  doctor  s  orders  not 
to  drive  'hf  tractor  on  account  o(  heart  ccn- 
dition  He  has  tried  (or  2  months  to  gt  t  a 
hand  but  is  unable  so  far  to  do  so  He  tried 
to  B-et  dedrnunt  (or  the  boy  but  was  ref vised 
They  tilled  out  ell  pr<  per  and  neces-sury  blanks 
to  show  their  activity »  in  the  farm  and  live- 
stock production  program  The  local  board 
refused  defeimrnt  The  boy  obtained  waiver 
to  enlist,  and  the  recruiting  service  refused 
the  enlistment  unless  the  local  board  certify 
that  he  was  not  cngakjed  m  work  .-us  an  essen- 
tial aRricultural  worker  He  went  bark  to  the 
board  and  .igain  asked  determent,  m  view  of 
the  (act  that  the  recruiting  service  could  see 
tha-  he  WHS  needed  at  home.  The  local  bf)ard 
aga  n  redi.sfd  de(rrment.  telllnr  htm  that  he 
con  d  go  In  as  a  voluntee.-  or  the  next  wet  k 
thri  ugh  selective  service,  and  the  boy.  *ant- 

tr.R  to  pu-k  his  branch  of  service.  enlU.trd. 
Tlie  loctl  board  gave  him  a  rertiflcate  show- 
liii?  that  he  was  not  an  e.<^.sei:t:al  worker  In 
agrti-ultural  pursuit. 

The  State  selective-service  headquarters 
say  the  lociU  l»ard  Is  supreme  on  matters 
of  rli'ferment.  yet  the  local  beard  says  that  It 
takes  so  many  units  to  qualify  and  off  the 
boyt  RO  They  have  taken  so  many  off  the 
fiirms.  that  now  they  will,  of  course,  get 
criticized  If  anybody  la  le(t  In  the  same  isge 
group  and  will  be  accused  o(  taking;  one 
fanner's  soti  and  Itavmg  his  neighbors  son. 
All  the  single  lellows  now.  except  the  18-  and 
19-vear  olds  have  gone,  except  a  few  who 
have  not  been  able  to  pass  examination  and 
tho-e   In  defense   plants 

The  Army  authorities  take  the  pcsltlon 
that  utili'V"  a  soldier  Is  38  yeais  of  age  or 
ovi  r  there  Is  no  authority  for  a  release  or 
d'..  <  ha.-^Kf'  We  h:  ve  Just  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  campa  to  this  effect.  The 
txiy  went  to  his  lieutenant,  captain,  cotn- 
mandlm;  officer,  and  chaplain  and  all  gave 
him  the  s;»me  advice,  and  advised  him  that 
th«  re   wa.s  no  authority   to  effect  his  releas<'. 

No  doubt  the  Army  is  right  ab-mt  the  mat- 
ter as.  if  the  li'ical  lyiarcl.^.  who  are  neighbors 
and  h')me  folks  s<'nd  a  fellow  and  the  Army 
spends  motiths  in  training  him.  It  does  seem 
a  useless  prcx^duie  to  send  him  back  to  the 
farm. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  mistake  was  made 
In  the  beginning  there  ought  to  be  some 
Way  of  reniedyinR  It 

1  h.we  '^p  lit  b.alf  of  tl'.*"  p'lst  6  months,  and 
so  h:\s  Juri-e  Rtubeli  and  other  advisory 
tKiird  niemf^rs.  fllUne  out  requests  for  de- 
ferment of  agricultural  workers  and  farmers. 
who  were  not  deferred,  and  advising  farmers 
th  it  their  .sons  already  In  the  .\rmy  could 
not  under  present  regulations  be  released  or 
dl- charged 

Krcm  2'^  years'  experience  In  the  draft  set- 
up as  an  advisory  ticard  member  I  would  not 
recommend  any  promiscuous  or  general  re- 
lease of  either  (armer?  or  any  other  class  of 
workers  fr^^m  the  Army 

I  would  recommend  the  following: 

First  A  s;'eed-up  of  the  release  of  men  over 
38  years  of  age  as  this  Is  already  the  law. 
and  we  have  a  number  of  applications  in  by 
faniers  wh  i  have  offered  and  will  provide 
good  Jobs  for  them  as  scKii  as  they  are  out. 
This  machinery  needs  to  be  put  mto  high 
ge.»r 

Second  Automatic  deferment  of  all  farm 
workers,   not   yet  called. 

Third  Take  all  men  In  defense  work,  who 
wer*>  raised  on  the  farm  and  working  as  farm 
Wvirkers  as  late  as  December  31.  1941  ar.d  if 
they  are  38  years  of  age  or  under,  give  them 


an  opportunity  to  imnedi-'tely  return  to 
farm  "work,  or  as  an  alternative  that  they  be 
drafted  at  once  A  lot  of  the^e  will  go  ba 'k 
to  the  farm,  and  they  should  be  given  de- 
ferment so  long  as  they  remain  actually  en- 
gaged In  farm  work 

Fourth  Raise  the  workweek  to  48  or  56 
hours  The  Prt^ident  end  you  and  a  lot  of 
fellows,  including  the  (aimers,  are  working  a 
lot  lontjer  th.ui  40  hours,  without  any  raise 
in  pay.  and  lengthening  the  workweek  lor 
Industry  will  hi-lp  a  lot,  although  thi.s  Is  a 
problem  that  Is  hard  of  solution. 

Fifth  It  might  be  well  to  provide  for  re- 
lease of  soldiers  (or  farm  work,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  provided  proper  safeguards  can 
be  thrown  around  the  same,  but  this  will  be 
hard  to  work  out;  and 

It  may  be  that  arrangements  could  be 
made  (or  groups  of  soldiers  to  work  m  the 
general  vicinity  of  toe  camps  where  lix-ated, 
although  frr,m  a  practical  viewpoint  this  also 
will  be  hard  to  work  out 

If  you  can  give  us  any  Informaiirn  on 
whether  It  Is  possib'e  under  present  rules 
to  obtain  a  release  of  a  soldier  under  38 
years  of   age.   It   will   be   appreciated. 

Trusting  that  yoti  will  forgive  me  for  mak- 
ing this  letter  so  long,  but  as.sur!ng  you  that 
the  farm  situation  is  very  serious,  and  that 
a  lot  of  the  farmers  are  uetling  dlscouraced 
with  the  conflicting  statements  of  Hershey. 
McNult.  Wlckard  and  others.  I  am. 
Your  friend, 

Mit.AM  M    Kino. 


Future  Role  of  Air  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

0>     AlABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo'tdau  Ftbruary  15,  1943 

Mr.  MAN.^SCO.  Mr.  Sp-aker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing therein  an  addro-s  by  Mr.  Cioil 
Hunter,  president  of  Norlhwe.sl  Airlines, 
delivered  on  Januury  11.  1943.  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  contended  that 
Mr.  Hunter  wanUs  to  surrender  all  rights 
in  the  air,  but  he  is  practical  and  knows 
that  If  we  want  to  Ily  American  planes 
over  foreign  territory  we  miLst  permit 
air  carriers  cl  other  nations  to  fly  over 
certain  designated  routes  in  our  own 
country.  Aft*  r  reading  Mr.  Hunt»'r's  ad- 
dress, you  will  be  convinced  t*'.at  the  time 
to  consider  post-war  aviation  problems  i5 
now,  not  after  carriers  of  other  naticns 
have  closed  the  door  to  Aniericun  aii 
carriers: 

Any  discussion  on  the  future  of  air  tr.ons- 
portatlon  must  of  necessity  cover  only  the 
high  llph's  and  be  a  summary  of  sallen'. 
facts  that  have  been  forcibly  brought  oui; 
recently 

You  gentlemen  arc  primarily  concen «! 
with  distribution  of  goods  of  all  kinds  to  tb«! 
public  and  in  transfKirtatlon  since  It  playi 
an  lmp<irt;'.nt  part  In  th  it  distribution,  noc 
only  becnu.se  the  cost  of  the  transportation 
Is  refleeltd  In  the  cost  of  the  articles,  but 
because  i.ew  market*,  (i.r  certain  typ<»  of 
merchandi.v  are  made  possible  by  the  kinds 
of  transportation  serving  thera.  In  other 
words,  ifenxs  such  as  dungeoness  crabs  frori 
Puget  Sound  orchids,  g.udenias,  and  other 
fl..-wers.  as  well  as  tree-rlpeued  fruits  frori 
the  west  coa^t,  find  new  markets  in  tte  Mid- 
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we«:t  and  the  East  only  because  they  can 
reach  those-  markets  In  good  condition  within 
a  (ew  hours  after  leaving  their  source. 
Northwest  Airlines  has  conducted  experi- 
ments on  special  rates  for  those  commodi- 
ties that  have  proven  that  a  profitable  vol- 
ume can  bo  obtained  on  rates  that  approach 
a  competitive  b;isls  with  other  tran.sptjrta- 
tlon  It  IS  obvious  that  retail  distributois 
will  benefit  from  high-speed  nir  transptirt, 
as  they  will  be  able  to  (;ulckly  replenish 
their  stocks  nnd  charge  their  Inventories 
rapidly,  as  is  sometimes  necessarj-.  due  to 
public  demand. 

To  date  we  huve  had  only  a  slight  Indica- 
tion o(  the  effect  this  may  have  on  the 
manulactuiers,  the  Jobbers,  and  tlie  retail- 
ers, as  the  cost  of  air  exprtss  has  been 
relatively  hii:li.  and  the  effect  of  large-scale 
air  transport  has  not  been  (clt. 

It  certainly  Is  ccnceivible  that  present 
passenter  fares  will  be  reduced  (rem  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  around  5  cents  per  mile  to  3  cents 
per  mile,  or  even  loss,  and  that  air  carpo 
rates  may  be  reduced  (lom  the  present  80  to 
90  cents  a  ton  mile  to  15  or  even  10  cents 
a  ton  mile.  Wan  the  vastly  acceUrated  war 
development  of  larger,  more  efficient  aircialt. 
the  utilization  cf  the  very  ereally  expanded 
pioductlcn  facilitie..;,  and  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  person  ml  trained  during  this  war  pe- 
riod, direct  flying  costs  will  be  substantially 
lower.  It  is  certain  that  us  costs  are  reduced, 
traffic  volume  will  be  increased  and  thus 
make   such   chan'-'cs  possible 

When  we  consider  that  present  rail-express 
rates  average  (rom  11  to  18  rents  per  ton 
mile,  first  class  less-than -carload  freicht  ship- 
ments (lom  7  to  8  cents  per  ton  mile,  and 
motor  truck  rates  3  to  4  cents  per  ton  mile. 
It  is  certainly  clear  thnt  air  cargo  rater  will 
be  competitive  and  that  a  substantial  amount 
cf  tonnape  now  moved  by  rail  express  and 
less-lhan-carload  freight  will  be  diverted  to 
air.  as  well  as  some  which  Is  now  carried  by 
motor  trtick  A  diversion  of  even  half  of 
such  hiph-ci.ide  car^o.  now  carried  by  sur- 
face trnnspoiTBticn.  will  require  a  fleet  of 
some  25.000  to  30,000  airplanes.  a.s  compared 
to  a  m.axlmum  c(  350  planes  u.'-ed  in  commrr- 
cial  service  before  about  one-half  were  requi- 
sitioned by  the  Govornment  Tills  df)es  not 
Inrlude  the  additional  number  that  will  be 
required  for  carrying  all  first-class  mail  and 
for  carrying  Pullman  nnd  ether  first-class 
railroad  pas.seneers  bv  air  Probably  even 
such  tremendous  expansion  wiil  not  absorb 
the  present  productive  capacity  but.  to«ether 
With  private  flying,  will  serve  as  a  potential 
ctishion  against  violent  readjustments  during 
the  period  cf  transition  to  follow  the  war 
Furthermore,  it  will  provide  a  powerful  bul- 
wark for  c'lr  mtional  defense  by  constantly 
maintaining  a  reservoir  cf  aircraft  and  trained 
personnel  for   any  future  emergency 

Diversion  of  cargo  from  other  forms  of 
transportation  should  net  be  a  matter  o( 
great  concern  to  surface  carriers  because  It 
will  be  a  grr.dual  process.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
pansion o(  air  transport  alone  creates  a  great 
deal  of  business  (or  the  railroads  During  the 
pa?t  year  Northwest  Air  Lines  paid  the  rail- 
ro.Tds  ever  $275,000  In  the  meantime,  air 
transportation  will  develop  much  new  busi- 
ness and  open  up  new  areas  now  inaccessible 
for  tri.de.  which  will  create  a  great  deal  more 
business  for  the  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion Just  consider  how  areas  in  Central 
America  and  :n  Alaska  have  been  made  ac- 
cessible by  the  mobility  c(  the  airplane  and 
Its  c.ipacity  to  disregard  terrain  dlfBrultles 
that  made  pioneering  by  construction  of 
hichwavf  cr  railnads  too  slow  and  expensive. 
Air  transportation  will  bring  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  many  of  the  products  and  re- 
sources of  hitherto  undeveloped  regions  as 
well  as  make  new  markets  and  cnmrau.iltles 
to  be  later  served  by  railroad  and  Llghways. 
Wi.iie  we  are  all  interested  '"  how  the  mo- 
mentous developments  and  changes  now  go- 
ing en  Will  affect  us  Individually,  and  they 
are  proper  stibjects  for  discussion  and  post- 
war planning,  theie  are  several  problems  cl 


even  more  Immediate  Interest  which  I  should 
like  to  touch  on;  First,  air  transportation  In 
the  war  effort:  second,  aviation  as  an  Influ- 
ence for  liistlng  peace;  third,  how  aviation 
can  aid  In  averting  a  post-war  economic 
collapse. 

The  Air  Transport  Command  cf  the  Army 
Air  Forces  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice are  utilizing  airplanes  to  transport  sup- 
plies and  munitions  to  cU  our  allies  and 
battlefields  in  this  global  war  and  to  bring 
back  casualties  and  strategic  materials  The 
air  lines  are  currently  ope/atmg  many  Army 
and  Navy  transport  planes  (rom  this  country 
to  far-flung  theaters,  conducting  operations 
that  a  year  ago  would  havj  been  considered 
impossible.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are 
performing  other  services  for  the  armed 
forcis  as  well  as  operating  domf-stlc  com- 
mercial hir  lines  taxed  to  capacity  w;th  prior- 
ity passectaif  cargo,  and  mail,  all  \itai  m  t!ie 
war  fffort.  It  Is  hoped  that  with  the  steadily 
increa.sed  production  cf  transport  alrcralt 
and  with  the  ni^re  urgent  needs  for  them  m 
the  combat  zones  relieved  theie  may  may  be 
some  available  for  augmenting  the  air  lines' 
prcM'nt  Inadequate  air  line  fleets. 

It  is  our  conviction  that.  Just  as  the  air- 
plane has  been  a  terrifically  destructive  force 
in  this  war,  it  can  be  an  ecjUally  powcrtul 
constructive  force  in  bnnt;ing  s  b<  ut  a  new 
world  civilization.  With  the  kind  of  think- 
ing and  planning  now  being  done  by  some  of 
our  foremost  statesmen,  we  can  hasten  the 
end  of  the  conflict  and  immediately  progress 
toward    new    business    horizons 

Vice  President  Wailace  recently  sa  d.  I 
quote,  'The  situation  In  the  world  today  Is 
parallel  In  some  ways  to  that  in  the  United 
States  Just  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  It  was  rcaliiied  that  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  had  failed  and  that 
some  stronger  union  was  needed.  Tod.iy, 
mea-uired  by  travel  time,  the  whole  world  is 
actually  smaller  than  was  our  little  country 
then 

■  Item  7  o(  the  Atlatitic  Charter  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  In  the  century 
ahead  of  us,  however,  aiiports  throughout 
the  world  will  be  even  more  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  peace  than  Suez, 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Panam.a  Canal  were  in  the 
past  The  use  of  these  (ar-flung  air  bases  by 
the  United  Nations  can  do  more  than  prevent 
war,  however.  It  cnn  tie  the  peoples  o(  the 
earth  together.  It  can  a.ssure  Increasing 
economic  opportunity  for  humble  citizens 
throughout  this  modern  world  where  science 
is  bringing  us  ever  close  to  each  other  " 

A  world  federation,  such  as  he  envisions, 
knows  no  artificial  boundaries  nor  barriers 
except  for  purposes  of  Itxal  policing  and  ad- 
ministration. Likewise,  in  the  ocean  of  air, 
these  are  no  boundaries  or  barriers  over 
either  land  or  sea.  To  permit  unnecessary 
and  artificial  restrictions  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  travel,  the  exchange  of  goods. 
services  nnd  courtesies  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  wfjrld.  would  be  like  taking  away 
from  our  Congress  the  exclusive  pe^wer, 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  over  Interstate 
commerce,  and  would  seriously  retard  progress 
toward  the  goal  we  all  seek. 

To  Mr  Pogue.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Bejard.  which  governs  all  foreign  and 
domestic  air  transportation  In  this  country. 
we  must  credit  equally  advanced  thinking 
when  he  stated.  I  quote,  "Our  future  plans 
must  call  for  a  large  measure  of  freedom  of 
the  air  internationally  as  we  have  had  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  Aviation  has  shrunk  the 
world  to  manageable  proportions.  No  longer 
will  there  be  continents  or  parts  of  continents 
isolated  or  unreachable.  Our  own  United 
States,  which  many  of  us  in  the  Middle  West 
were  taught  to  think  of  as  being  Isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  protected  by  the 
two  greatest  oceans  In  the  world,  must  face 
the  fact  that  our  isolation  is  ended  forever. 

"Aviation  will  broaden  our  understanding 
of  all  the  worlds  people.  We  will  have  the 
means  of  rubbing  shotiiders   with  everyone 


from  everywhere.  Tlils  is  new.  Tills  is  Im- 
porUnt.  The  "Air  Age'  will  make  possible 
the  extension  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  to 
all  i>eople.  It  will  change  civilization  and, 
I  flrtnly  declare,  it  will  contribute  mightily 
toward  the  cause  of  an  enduring  peace  " 

The  adoption  of  a  pollcj'  of  freedom  cf 
the  air  and  its  addition  to  those  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Atlantic  Charter  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  boon  to  the  war  effort 
and  to  the  peace  to  fol low- 
It  was  gratifying  to  see  a  press  release 
from  Wa.-^lilngton  recently  that  stated  that 
the  United  States  is  polng  to  seek  an  under- 
standing on  commercial  world  alr-Une  rights 
In  the  {xi/>t-war  world  before  the  end  ol  the 
war  and  that  no  treaty  is  nece.ssary  to  es- 
tablish sound  principles  and  that,  therefore. 
there  is  no  point  In  waiting  until  after  the 
war  to  reach  understandings.  The  policies 
the  United  Slates  will  advance  ln\olve  three 
(undamenials: 

•1.  Establishment  of  the  'right  of  Inno- 
cent passage"  tlirough  the  air  over  any  for- 
eign country  Tlie  princi|.ie  means  that 
nonmililary  aircraft  could  fly  over  any  coun- 
try, so  lon^  as  they  abide  by  the  regulations 
made  by  that  country  for  lis  own  commercial 
aircraft 

•■2  Establishment  of  the  'rl^ht  to  free 
landing'  •'■n  the  airports  o(  any  foreiftn  coun- 
try to  refuel  or  for  technical  reasons  This 
principle  means  that  noumllltrtry  aircrad 
cculd  use  tcreign  airports  so  loi.g  as  they  did 
not  pick  up  p.issent;ers  or  discharge  them, 
and  so  long  as  they  complied  with  regula- 
tions 

"3.  Establishment  o(  the  principle  o(  free- 
dom of  the  air."  This  principle  means  any 
country  could  license  comnuicial  alrrrud  to 
engage  in  commerce  between  Its  own  country 
and  others,  cr  between  two  or  more  (orelgn 
countries. 

'A  parallel,  nr-gative  jrinclple  Is  that  com- 
mercial iircraft  wculd  not  be  permitted  to 
engage  In  'intranational'  commerce  except  in 
their  own  country.  In  ether  words,  foreign 
planes  could  not  pick  up  passengers  or  freight 
In  New  'York  and  land  them  in  ChicaKO,  and 
our  planes  cculd  not  pick  up  passengers  or 
freight  in  London  and  land  them  at  Liver- 
pool 

Minnesota's  Gov  Harold  E  Stas.sens  pro- 
posal for  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  of  the  world  contemplates  the  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  by  the  United 
Nations  Council  of  international  airports 
and  a:r  routes  under  which  the  right  of  flight, 
airways  trafDc.  radio  beams,  eoordinaticm.  and 
dissemination  cf  weaUier  data  would  be  gov- 
erned Such  airports  would  be  policed  by 
the  L'nlted  Nations  Legion  to  be  established 
bv  the  Stassen  proposal. 

Governor  Stassen  said  also  that  our  country 
has  renounced  post-war  rights  in  airporU  w« 
are  now  building  all  over  the  world  with  lend- 
lease  funds,  but  that  rights  should  be  re- 
served new  for  the  benefit  ol  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  the  batls  for  such  Interna- 
tional control. 

ThLs  would  be  a  logical  eAtension  of  th« 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  air  and  provide  a 
method  of  insuring  Its  continued  effective- 
ness 

T.iere  has  been  some  concern  among  our 
BtXitv  and  neutrals  over  the  advantage  that 
our  country  will  have  In  International  air 
rou'^s  by  reason  of  our  present  military  op- 
eration. Undoubtedly  the  adoption  erf  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  air  would  reas- 
sure; them  that  we  seek  no  advantage,  and 
that  as  soon  as  hoetUlties  have  ceased,  tbey 
will  be  enabled  to  develop  their  own  trans- 
portation systems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
an  uuderstandlng  now  would,  in  many  ways. 
cleax  the  atmosphere  as  there  is  great  Im- 
meellate  need  for  additional  tntemaUonal 
commercial  air  transportrtlon.  MaU.  med- 
ical supplies,  blexxl  plasma,  mica,  and  other 
vlttil  and  precious  metals  and  materials  need 
to  be  exchanged,  and  the  time  element  is 
of  greatest  Importance.    Civilian  as  well  aa 
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military  personnel  on  vtuU  mlMlona  could 
utilize  such  aervlce.  and  the  morale  and  con- 
ttdcnre  of  cur  allies  would  be  constantly 
strengthened  thereby 

The  problem  of  averting  a  world-wide  pont- 
war  dtpresalon  and  the  predicted  great  chal- 
lenge to  our  economic  system  after  the  witr 
can  and  will  be  met  by  the  plannlnj?  th  it  our 
military  aa   well   as  civilian   harters  are   now 
doing      Certainly,  with  ample  manpower  and 
facilities  of  production  relensed  for  construc- 
tive   effort    and    with    the    prompt    and    full 
utilization   of  technological    advances,    there 
will   be   pU-nty   of  everything   for  everybody 
It  then  becomes  only  a  matter  of  securing  an 
equitable  distribution      If  we  can  solve  the 
seemingly  insoluble  problems  of  conduct ihr 
a    world-wide    globnl    war    at    a    tremendous 
cost  In  money,  prop.^rty.  and  lives,  we  should 
be  able  to  solve  a  relatively  simpler  problem 
of  flnd'.n:;  the  means  of  di»trlhutlng  throui;h- 
out    the   \*i;rld  IixKl  luid  goods  to  save  lives, 
and  to  provide  a  new  basis  on  which  to  re- 
build     We  have  the  unity  for  conducting  the 
war  and  we  will  have  the  unity  for  pres»rvlng 
the    peace      Truly,    a   smaller,    more    undor- 
stand'.iu   "^nd    bt  ttrr   world   will    be   brought 
abcut  by  the  beneflt.s  of  the  air  age. 


Rhymes  or  Reason 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or    VltMONT 

IN  THK  HOU3JS  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVFS 

MoHcLiu.  Fibi  uaru  15.  1943 

Mr  PLUMLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leavf  Kranted  me  to  extend  my  rt-mark.^. 
I  wKsh  to  include  in  the  Record  an  tid- 
dreiiS  delivered  by  the  Honoiable  VV 
Arthur  S.mpM)n,  chairman  of  iho  Oid 
Age  Assistance  Commi.s.sion  of  Vermont. 
Speaking  tx^fme  th.e  Lmn.s  Club  of  Bur- 
lington on  February  8.  Mr.  Simpson 
said: 

Life  magazine  for  January  18  contains  the 
following    ;.igiutlcain    stiittment: 

"A  deniocittllc  statfMnan  Is.  of  course. 
tied  to  his  people  And  ytt.  because  the 
tics  are  never  absoluU'ly  rigid,  he  alw:iys 
has  a  fundamental  choice.  He  can  choose 
(li  t<i  express  the  will  of  the  people,  right 
or  wrong,  or  i2i  knowing  that  he  is  belter 
Inftjrmed,  to  press  his  convictions,  not  alone 
with  nne  words,  but  with  tough  argument, 
deeds,  nud  the  acct'ptance  of  polltlcjl  rlfka. 
It  IS  ar.;u«ble  that  lUher  of  these  courses  Is 
admissible  But  the  tragedy  of  the  Ia>t 
decade  lies  in  thi*  fact  that  our  leadtrs 
«>«ght  to  .■■traddle  b<.th  of  them  Like  tie 
President  when  be  Mv'ued  the  fatal  N' u- 
trality  Act.  they  have  acted  one  way  and 
talked  antth.r  The  White  Biwk  Itself  L-  a 
gigantic  ftraddle  It  Justifies  Itself  for  do- 
In^  what  the  people  wanted  by  pre  vmg  that 
the  Di^partmenl  knew  all  along  that  what 
the  pet  pie  wanted  was  wrong  " 

I  might  t,^lk  shi<p  to  yoii  loCuy  on  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  i,id-a<e  a.<«ii.staiue.  the  maj.le 
industry,  llve8t>Kk  Judging,  or  how  to  co*.  k 
a  steak.  b\:t  I  have  purpi>ae!y  chosen  a  chal- 
lenging topic  and  will  s.iy  some  things  which 
are  ciintrnversial  btH:auso  In  the  words  if 
Woodrow  Wilson.  I  am  seeking  only  to  face 
re«lities  and  face  tium  without  soft  con- 
cealment ■■ 

It  Is  an  encouraging  sign  that  pec  pie  aie 
talking  about  the  Sv>rt  of  world  we  are  to  live 
In  after  the  war  It  is  well  to  have  Utopian 
Ideals  even  II  they  must  eventually  be  formu- 
lated slong  more  practical  lines  The  over- 
wUelmUig   majority    of    the   American  people 


realize   that    the   United   Slates   must    a.ssume 
some  definite  l.^aderahlp  in  world  afTalrs  wlien 
this  terrible  crnfllct  Is  terminated      The  idea 
of   "living   unto  ourselve.s"    is  ouimcdtd   but 
will   be   vigorously  promulgated   b.    isi.iatlon- 
Ists    notwithstanding   our    g:e..l    txpendilure 
of  lives  and  treasure       We  have  in  thU  coun- 
try  two  prominent   groups,  some  m  the   ad-    ^ 
ministration   steadily   going    to   th?    left   and 
some  m  the  opposition  firmly  resolved  to  re- 
store the  old  order       We  dcfpnitely  need  a    i 
practical   common  ground  lor  tho.->e   realistic 
enough  to  see  that  sacrifice,  hard  living  and    I 
sound  thinking  are  what  is  needed  in  a  post- 
war world      Out  of  the  problems  of  war  and    | 
the    problems   of    peace.    n«  w    p   lltical    al.gn- 
ments  and  new  p<^:tt  cal  p.irtles  l.ave  usually 
emenjed       It  Is  likely  that  history  will  repeat 
itself 

This  is  the  year  when  war  will  really  begin 
to  hurt  us.  when  casualty  lists  will  be  greater. 
when  ta-xes  will  be  higher  when  rationing  will 
hf  tougher  and  ovir  whole  life  iniu.t  be  one 
of  sacr  Oce  and  toil  The  eaay  times  are 
over.  DemtKracy  has  bee.i  liittrprettd  as  the 
right  to  do  as  we  please  and  strve  our  own 
interests  but  the  time  for  that  is  gone,  not 
to  return  in  our  generation.  For  as  loi  g 
as  we  can  foresee,  democracy  demands  that 
every  man  give  all  that  he  can.  Young  men 
must  learn  to  be  soldiers  Bus  ness  must 
give  up  it«  pri  fits 

If  we  aie  not  to  fall  even  the  farmer  must 
sacrifice  his  indlvldu.ility  Labor  must  forg.  t 
Its  rights  and  remember  its  dunes  Personal 
advantages  and  social  gains  mu-t  go  into  the 
melting  pot  We  must  di.scipUne  oUis^Ues 
to  the  fact  that  the  proi)lem8  of  the  peace 
will  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  problems 
of  the  war 

As  yet  we  have  a  pathless  roadway  to  world 
peace.  We  must  do  our  fair  .vhare  toward 
an  intelligent,  furslghted.  and  general  adjust- 
ment of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
(f  the  world  so  as  to  insure,  if  possible,  that 
tln^;  grtat  conflict  will  ncjt  be  rep>eated  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  Old  World  was 
trying  to  live  In  an  airplane  age  under  social 
wiongs  and  Impossible  political  conditions 
established  In  a  foot-soluier  era  Human  n.T- 
ture  being  what  It  Is,  we  cannot  expect  any 
miUenn'.um  America  \s  a  C(.untry  whose  ex- 
ample may  yet  make  the  world  safe  for  demc  c- 
r:icy  But  to  achieve  a  semblance  of  order 
in  a  WMr-tora  world  will  require  strength  not 
softno.«;s.  Ai-.y  program  of  deliberate  perma- 
nent impoverishment  heie  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  American  people  Uncle  Sam  can  be 
neither   a   3hylock   nor  a   Santa   Clrus 

We  h.ive  some  important  domestic  prcb- 
len'.s  The  er.dless  circle  of  rising  farm  prices, 
higher  living  costs,  and  Inorca'ed  wat:t  has 
not  yet  been  broken.  Inflation  Is  still  a 
grave  and  Imminent  danger  We  are  reaping 
the  harvest  from  sowing  the  seeds  of  class 
prejudice  and  neglecting  the  cultivation  of 
Individual  and  community  responsibility 
We  have  established  an  expensive  and  Irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy  which  is  wasting  the 
substance  if  the  American  people  and  un- 
dermining the  American  form  of  Kovernment. 
To  bruik;  it  within  lX3und.s  and  under  control 
In  the  p<>st-war  days  will  be  one  of  our  great- 
est problems. 

An  attempt  Is  about  to  be  made  to  vastly 
expand  social  reforms  through  further  11b- 
eruliZiitlcn  and  extension  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity pn  grams  and  much  has  been  said 
ab  ut  the  Bcverldge  plan,  which  has  recently 
been  advanc<d  a^  a  pist-war  program  In 
Great  Britain.  The  Beveridge  plan  proposes 
n  system  of  old-s;;e  pensions  for  these  above 
woiklng  a>;e  and  benefits  to  those  of  working 
age  not  painfully  employed.  Benefits  would 
Include  children  allowiii'.ces  ad.quate  for  sub- 
sistence without  other  means,  unemployment 
beuetits  for  an  unlimited  period,  old-age  pen- 
sions as  a  matter  of  right,  widowhood  bene- 
fits, indtxstrial  disability  benefits,  payment 
for  oUier  disability  and  rebabihtauon,  med- 


ical treatment.  Including  hoepltnl,  denUl, 
ophthalmic  and  convalescent  homes  for  the 
whole  family,  and  burial  benelits  at  death 

Thet-e  cradle  to  the  grave"  programs 
would  be  financed  by  seeur.ty  contributions 
from  all  employees  under  contract  services. 
all  others  t,alnfully  occupied,  including  em- 
ployers, tr.iders.  independent  workers  ef  all 
kinds,  and  houfewivcs  Employers  of  per- 
sons under  contract  service  would  also  con- 
tribute, and  an  additional  ameunt  would  be 
contributed  from  the  National   Treasury 

The  cost  of  this  stupendous  program,  al- 
though providing  pnymcnu  which  wuuld 
be  deemed  Inadeqi.ate  by  our  own  social 
reformers,  is.  of  course,  an  Item  of  concern 
to  the  British  people,  and  it  Is  uncertain 
whether  It  could  be  financed  except  in  pe- 
riods of  K-reat  pre«perity  and  vast  employ- 
ment This,  of  course,  is  the  que.'-tioii  which 
has  not  yet  been  determined  for  our  social- 
security   programs   in    the   United   States. 

The  theory  that  contributions  should  t>e 
Increased  during  perlexl.s  eif  prosperity  in 
order  to  establish  a  larg»-  reserve  for  periods 
of  adversity  seems  soui  d  in  theory,  but  it  a 
government  is  spending  more  than  its  in- 
come as  all  nations  are  doing  today,  and  the 
reserve  is  spent  for  armies,  navies,  arma- 
ment, and  other  expanses  as  it  is  In  this 
cruntry.  there  will  actually  be  no  reserve 
when  depression  comes  except  as  contribu- 
tions may  be  made  by  tho.'^e  employed  or  by 
new  taxation  for  an  already  heavily  taxed 
people. 

Any  system  of  this  nature  is  dependent  on 
continued  ceintrlbutiont*  to  tlie  fund  to  meet 
the  Government  lOU  s  In  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  terms,  wealth  Is  essential  to  wel- 
fare I  doubt  If  you  can  have  social  .s<'ciirlty 
by  taxing  tlie  capitalistic  sviiem  out  of  exist- 
ence and  rfdncin»!  the  wealth  of  the  Nation 
to  the  least  common  denominator.  Already 
some  of  our  les*.  ambitious  but  very  lit>eral 
State  program.*  of  public  a.sslstance  are  run- 
ning into  nnancial  ditBcultles  incidental  to 
the  war  where  ga.>oline  rationing  is  causing 
curtallm'-nt  of  horse  rucmi;.  do^:  racing,  pan- 
mutuel  betting,  and  other  activities  from 
which  revenue  has  been  secured  It  is  for- 
tunate that  we  have  been  le&  ambltlotis  but 
more  practical  In  VTmont 

The  United  States  faces  many  financial 
proble'ms  With  heavy  taxation,  tremen.dous 
debts  and  the  expense  and  ditflculty  of  feed- 
ing our  allies  and  the  j)(  oples  of  the  coun- 
tneu  we  occupy  Both  the  Social  S('curlty 
Board  and  the  National  Rrs<)urces  Planning 
B  ard  have  prepaied  suggestions  for  the 
President  and  Congress  and  they  are  known 
to  be  somewh.it  similar  and  the  c<^st  of  either 
plan  wou'd  be  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  pay 
roll.  This  on  top  of  a  Victory  tax  of  5  per- 
cent which  may  be  incree.scd  a  pav-as-vou-go 
Income  tax  of  perhaps  20  percent  to  30  per- 
cent lor  the  lower  brackets,  local  and  State 
taxes,  together  with  the  peis.sibility  of  a  sales 
tax  would  virtually  place  all  Americans  on  a 
low-sutisi-stence  level  We  are  en>:aced  in  the 
most  expensive  war  In  h. story.  We  must  keep 
our  present  social  programs  sound  if  they  are 
to  endure 

For  several  years  we  have  been  living  under 
the  phantasy  that  we  ce)uld  Ixirrow  oui selves 
Into  pro.sperity  With  the  number  e)f  tax- 
payers Increased  from  7  OOO  0(^0  to  44  OOO.OOO. 
a  lot  of  peiiple  are  gom.;  to  learn  for  the  fir.-t 
time  that  waste  ccmes  out  of  their  own  pock- 
ets The  Treasury  and  the  Congress  have 
been  reluctant  to  face  tl;e  facts  In  regard 
to  Income-tax  payments  which  millions  will 
be  paying  for  the  first  time.  The  Ruml  plan 
has  caught  the  attention  of  the  country.  If. 
as  alle,;ed.  millions  will  default  under  the 
present  tax  program,  certainly  they  cannot 
pay  double  taxes  this  ycir  Even  a  lay- 
man can  understand  that  the  Treasur;,  will 
gam  rwther  than  lo.se  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Ruml  plan  and  there  will  be  severe  po- 
litical ar.d  financial  repercussions  U  It  !:> 
not  adopted. 
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We  all  want  to  gain  a  greater  future  for 
America,  but  we  cannot  destroy  a  great 
proportion  of  tJ«e  material  wealth  ol  the 
world  or  expand  it  in  powder,  shot,  and 
shell  without  severe  economic  aftermaths 
and  a  long  period  of  rebuilding  and  recon- 
Btruction.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  all 
the  ages  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but  a  per- 
son does  his  fellow  citizens  no  .service  if  he 
paints  the  future  in  terms  of  a  life  of  milk 
and  honey. 

Life  meiua  ch.-'n^e,  and  this  is  not  the 
first  time  tl.e  htmian  race  has  been  faced 
by  an  emereer.cy  We  are,  however,  des- 
tined to  bitter  disappointment  if  we  think 
that  freedom  from  want  will  rise  full -fledged 
from  the  ashes  of  this  great  war  It  will 
require  lor.g  years  and  many  generations  to 
turn  the  entire  world  into  the  single,  large, 
and  prosperous  workslu'p,  regardless  of  lan- 
guage, race,  cr  previous  cf.ntlition  of  anres- 
tral  glory,  which  It  is  ultimately  destined 
to  be,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of 
America  if  we  face  it  in  the  spirit  of  our 
pioneering  forefathers  who  had  no  thou;rht 
in  mind  that  the  conditions  of  life  ouj'ht  to 
be  anything  but  a  challenge  or  that  the  re- 
wards of  life  could  be  possessed  except 
through  valiant  effort. 

We  must  become  more  Industrioiis,  me^re 
practical  more  prudent,  and  we  must  build 
our  co«^»ratlve  society  to  higher  ai  d  higher 
levels  The  pattern  for  the  cooperative  btate 
has  not  yet  be?n  established  although  it  has 
been  vlsloned  by  a  few  great  men  of  the  apes 
We  do  know  that  the  spread  between  the 
producer  and  consumer  must  be  narrowed 
and  that  labt  r  mu*t  have  a  real  and  tangible 
stcke  In  industry. 

Our  deep  and  i  biding  fatth  in  the  owner- 
ship of  land  will  be  intensified  by  our  present 
experiences  Some  of  our  nnturril  resources 
rr.u^^t  be  the  property  of  all  the  people  Our 
great  allies,  the  Russians,  have  dememstrated 
that  love  of  home  nnd  country  Is  not  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  any  one  natlOTi  or  estab- 
lished under  any  one  form  of  government 

So  far  as  America  is  concerned  it  seems 
apparent  that  If  free  enterprise  and  the  dem- 
ocratic way  of  lile  are  to  survive  It  must  be 
through  the  elimination  of  prejudices,  hatred, 
and  cla-SB  advantapes  and  through  coopera- 
tive communities  and  states  established  on 
Christian  principles. 

Freedom  from  want  cannot  be  forced  on  a 
democracy  or  given  a  democracy  It  must  be 
won  by  them  Winning  it  n^eds  courage. 
faith,  sense,  natlcnal  unity — cournge  to  face 
facts  and  dlftlculties  and  overcome  them, 
faith  In  our  future  and  Ideals,  freedom,  the 
fair  play  for  which  century  after  century  our 
forefathers  were  prepared  to  die 

This  la  the  S'Kial  security  which  the  world 
of  today  and  the  world  of  tomorrow  so  ur- 
gently needs. 


Shortage  of  Cattle  Feeds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15, 1943 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  nny  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

State  Board  or  AcEictn.TVRE, 
Oklahoma  City.  February  10.  1943. 
Hon   Jack  Nichols.  M  C. 

House  O/^ce  Building.  Washington.  D  C. 
Deak  Jack:   I  believe  there  is  more  com- 
plaining  and   disappointment  in  Oklahoma 
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over  the  shortage  ol  cottcnseed  cake,  cotton- 
seed meal,  cottonseed  hulls,  peanut  cake,  aiid 
soybean  meal  than  any  other  one  thing.  All 
of  these  llems  as  you  know  are  liscd  for  feed- 
ing cattle,  and  coupled  with  the  shortage  of 
them  plus  the  15-day  limitation  of  supply,  is 
making  a  situation  that  is  most  aggravating 
In  Oklahoma  It  is  our  undeirtanding  that 
thotisands  of  tons  of  cottonseed  hulls  have 
been  ground  up  for  fertilizer,  wruch  in  gen- 
eral is  the  cause  of  the  shortage  Unless  we 
can  get  5>ome  relief  on  feed  It  w;ll  be  imp-  s- 
slble  for  many  stockmen  In  the  State  to  get 
their  cattle  through  the  winter,  let  alone 
fatten  them  out  for  Mnrch  and  .fpril  sales 

Jack,  this  i.s  really  serlotis  here,  and  I  hope 
Bomethi!  B  cun  be  done  that  will  bring  about 
a  correction  of  this  situation  soon  The  peo- 
ple jU3t  cannot  understand  why  there  Is  a 
shortriRe  ol  these  Items  when  there  was  sueh 
a  large  crop  of  all  cf  the:n  last  season. 
Sincerely  ycurs. 

Joe  C   Scott. 


Air  Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Spt^aker  in  his  an- 
nual roport  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1834,  Postmaster  General  Barry 
said: 

The  celerity  of  the  mall  should  always  be 
equal  to  the  most  rapid  transition  of  the 
traveler. 

Postmaster  General  Barry  was  but  re- 
.<:tating  the  historic  policy  of  the  Po.^tul 
Service  from  the  time  of  its  inauguration 
under  the  direction  of  Postmaster  Gi-n- 
eral  Benjamin  Franklin. 

From  the  birth  of  our  Nation  to  the 
present,  officials  of  the  Po.st  OflRce  De- 
partment have  both  encouraged  and 
utilized  the  most  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  far  reaches  of 
our  country,  recognizing  always  that 
with  the  increasing  speed  of  mall  de- 
livery the  greater  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion was  insured.  Postmaster  General 
Barry  succinctly  outlined  the  logic  of 
this  policy  in  that  same  annual  report 
when  he  wrote: 

That  which  shortens  the  time  of  com- 
munication, and  facilitates  the  Intercourse 
between  distant  places.  Is  like  bringing  them 
nearer  together.  WhUe  it  affords  conven- 
ience to  men  of  business,  it  tends  to  coun- 
teract local  prejudices,  by  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  acquaintance.  It  perpetuates  ex- 
isting friendship*  and  creates  new  ones, 
by  which  the  bonds  of  union  are  strength- 
ened, and  the  happiness  of  society  promoted. 

The  stage  coaches  carrying  malls  were 
given  the  right-of-way  over  all  other 
traffic  that  their  speed  might  be  in- 
creased The  Federal  Government 
stepped  into  the  road-building  picture  by 
designating  certain  highways  as  post 
roads  and  these  were  always  more  highly 
improved  than  other  routes  to  insure 
greater  speed.  Over  great  distances, 
where  further  time  could  be  saved  from 
that  required  by  the  stagecoach,  such 
institutions  as  the  Pony  Express  came 


into  being,  encouraged  and  utilized  by 
the  postal  authorities  so  that  the  mails 
might  more  closely  knit  our  Nation  Into 
a  single  unity.  The  invention  of  the 
steam  engine  made  the  railroads  and 
steamships  a  possibility,  and  notwith- 
standing the  tremendously  increa.sed 
cost,  the  Post  Office  Department  almost 
immediately  transferred  the  mails  to 
these  faster  means  of  communication. 
And  finally,  when  througli  American  in- 
genuity and  invention,  the  airplane 
became  a  reality,  it  was  the  postal  au- 
thorities of  this  Nation  which  t(x,>k  the 
world  lead  in  the  experimentation  en- 
cDuraprment.  and  final  usage  of  the  air- 
plane to  annihilate  distance  that  more 
rapid  means  of  '.ntercommunily  commu- 
nication might  be  a  fact. 

Somewhere  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
race  it  seems  there  has  always  been  the 
knowledRe  that  some  day.  by  seme  means, 
man  would  conquer  the  air  that  he  might 
quickly  communicate  with  his  fellow 
man  in  far-distant  places.  The  ancients 
referred  to  Mercury  as  the  winged  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  and  symbolized  him 
with  wings  upon  his  feet.  Today  that 
subconscious  knowledge  of  mankind  has 
become  a  reality.  It  has  become  a  fact 
in  the  generation  in  which  we  live,  't  is 
a  far  cry  from  tho.se  ancient  days  when 
the  runner  carried  the  message  of  i\\e 
Battle  of  Marathon  to  this  twentieth 
century  epoch  when  it  is  pos.sible  for  any 
citizen  of  this  Nation  to  reach  any  point 
on  the  earth's  surface  witliin  60  hours — 
only  2 '2  days,  Man^  of  us  probably  fail 
to  fully  comprehend  the  full  meaning 
of  this. 

It  is  only  160  years  since  those  initial 
balloon  experiments  at  Paris  when  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  a.sked  by  a  skeptic 
as  to  what  good  a  balloon  could  be. 
Franklin's  reply.  "What  good  is  a  new- 
bom  baby?"  eloquently  porliays  the 
great  depth  of  his  vision.  Franklin 
thought  of  the  mastery  of  the  a:r  in  the 
terms  of  balloons,  but  the  'new-born 
baby  ' — aeronautics — has  now  grown  up. 
It  has  donned  long  trou-ser.s.  It  Ls  about 
to  reach  its  majority,  its  full  manhood, 
its  power  for  good  or  ill,  its  maturity.  It 
bfhooves  us  now  to  exercise  the  same 
foresight  and  vision  of  those  early  pio- 
neers. Its  great  strength  must  be  uti- 
lized in  every  possible  manner  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  H.  R.  1012  should 
sp>eedily  be  enacted  into  law  that  we 
might  further  strengthen  and  aid  civil- 
ii.n  aviation,  but  further  than  that,  as 
speedily  as  the  planes  can  be  built,  the 
transition  from  other  means  of  postal 
communication  to  that  by  ai  should  be 
effected. 

No  other  single  branch  of  government 
has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
well-being  and  contentedness  of  our 
civilian  population.  Speed  of  communi- 
cation by  personal  correspondence  with 
loved  ones  in  distant  places  is  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  of  happiness.  There 
should  be  no  premium  upon  that  speed  of 
communication.  It  should  not  and  must 
not  be  necessary  to  pay  a  surcharge  to 
hasten  the  deUvery  of  that  import  .it 
letter.  The  Postal  Service  iz  a  sen  ice 
for  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  of  the 
people.    The  general  transportation  of 
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the  mail  by  the  fastest  means  possible 
should  and  must  be  available  to  the  most 
humble  of  our  citizens  at  the  same  price 
as  all  other  mail. 

Cost  of  op>oration  should  not  be  the  sole 
yardstick.  Indeed,  if  we  again  refer  to 
the  history  of  tlie  Postal  Service  and  con- 
Kressional  appropriations  and  acts  relat- 
inK  to  it.  we  find  that  cost  of  operation 
has  always  been  secondary  to  speed  of 
delivery. 

The  first  railroad  was  built  between 
Baltimore  and  WashinKton  m  1828.  In 
the  next  few  years  a  limited  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  track  was  laid  over 
ri«ht.~-of-way  connectinu  eastern  metro- 
politan areas.  In  1836  Con^,'ress  seri- 
ously considered  a  hUKC — for  that  day — 
appropriation  of  lunds  to  be  Riven  out- 
right to  the  railroads  to  finance  their  de- 
velopment. The  interest  from  this  ap- 
propriation was  to  be  desiRnaled  as  the 
payment  to  the  railroads  for  carrying  the 
mail.  Later,  in  1841.  when  the  railroads 
were  In  serious  financial  d;fHculty.  the 
Po  tmaster  General  gave  new  impetus  to 
this  proposal. 

For  a  very  brief  period  Congress  lim- 
ited tlie  payments  to  railroads  for  mall 
tranNportation  to  a  sum  not  in  excess 
of  25  percent  more  than  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  mails  over  the  same 
routes  by  stage  coaches,  but  recognizing 
tlie  value  of  the  more  speedy  communi- 
cation by  railroad,  in  1839  Congress  ig- 
nored these  limitations  and  permitted 
payments  to  increase  to  a  maximum  of 
$300  per  mile.  This  permitted  pay- 
ments by  the  postal  authorities  to  be 
Increased  by  from  25  percent  to  300  p)er- 
cent  above  lliat  paid  for  stage  coaches. 

The  railroads  continued  to  expand 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  In  1857 
and  1858  no  less  than  six  new  railroad 
routes  were  established.  In  addition  to 
encouraging  railroad  expansion  by  land 
grants,  rights-of-way  and  other  emol- 
uments, the  Foderal  Government  paid 
t^.e.>^e  new  railroads  more  than  $2,000.- 
OCO.  althou.uh  the  postal  revenue 
amounted  to  some  $300,000.  A.gain. 
when  two  new  railroad  routes  were  es- 
tablished for  transix)rting  the  mails  in 
1865.  following  the  Civil  War.  while  the 
revenue  received  was  only  $24,000.  the 
Government  paid  to  these  railroads 
$750  000. 

Congress  has  always  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mails.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  tins  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives.  98  years  ago,  in  1845.  re- 
ported: 

No  doubt  Is  eiUcitained  as  to  the  obliga- 
tuni  of  the  Government  to  lay  hold  of  the 
best  and  most  rapid  methods  of  transml.s- 
•lon.  It  Is  not  without  reflection  that  this 
commute*  incLsts  on  the  principie  that  tt 
waa  the  duty,  hs  well  *»  the  right,  of  the 
Oovernmi'nt.  to  avail  lt»elf  even  at  heavy 
additional  expense,  of  the  powerful  tutvty 
of  (te-tm  (or  ttte  purpo««  of  accelerating  I  he 
mitll.* 

It  iM  no  le^.<»  the  duty  of  Congmt  today 
"to  avail  lt<^rlf.  rvrn  at  hravjr  MidUional 
rxf>«*nw.  of  th**  pdwrtvil  agrnry"  of  air- 
pi,ir;<<i  "for  th«'  pufj"!.*'  i,t  ut n-li'Tnltng 
Ihr  maiU  "  Indr^-d  lofUy  ih*-  duly  u» 
KfntT  than  It  WA«  in  init 

iodar  th<*  rpf-fd  v>iih  which  ftll  mull 
U  lrari«pr>rt<'d  nf»d  tJ«-hvi'r«'d  ha»  a  t*r 
grrat'T  infl'.irnc  uf'tt  lh«  economy  ut 


our  Nation  than  it  did  in  1845.  We  live 
in  an  era  when  speed  is  a  prerequisite 
to  success.  The  speediest  possible  inter- 
communication between  distant  points  is 
e.'-sential  to  the  greatest  economic  bcne- 
fiLs. 

Repeatedly  Congress  has  met  its  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  advanc- 
ing the  country's  interests  in  postal  leg- 
islation afTecting  air  mail  service.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  declared 
that  all  air  routes  shall  be  considered  as 
post  roads.  It  further  declared  that  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  transport  mail  by  air  by  cer- 
tificated air  carriers,  "to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  the  Postal  Service."  It  is  now 
the  duty  of  Congre.vs  to  extend  the  "re- 
quirement of  the  Postal  Service"  to  in- 
clude the  transmission  of  all  mail  by  air 
as  speedily  as  the  airplanes  can  be  con- 
structed. It  must  provide  for  all  nec- 
essary new  air  routes  and  the  redistri- 
bution of  necessary  postal  employees, 
such  as  those  in  the  Railway  Mail 
Service. 

I  have  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  H.  R  1720,  which  directs 
the  Postmaster  General  to  institute  air- 
mail service  for  all  first-class  mail  and 
parcel  post,  without  a  surcharge  for  such 
service,  wht-n  the  use  of  airplanes  for  its 
transportation  will  speed  up  delivery  of 
the  mail.  The  present  practice  of  re- 
quiring a  surcharge  for  air-mail  service 
lends  Itself  to  discrimination  against  the 
poor  and  needy,  while  the  well-to-do 
have  no  objection  or  little  objection  to  it. 
My  bill  eliminates  this  tendency  toward 
discrimination.  It  places  all  mail  on  an 
equal  basis,  in  accordance  with  the  na- 
tional policy  established  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago — to  use  the 
speediest  means  of  transportation  for  all 
mail.  The  bill  does  not  require  this  tran- 
sition immediately.  It  directs  this  new 
service  be  made  effective  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight.  Too  many  technical  problems 
must  be  worked  out  in  more  or  less  detail. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1942.  more  than  31.000.000.000  pound- 
miles  of  air  mall  was  transported  in  the 
United  States  by  dome.stic  air  lines.  This 
amounted  to  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  first-class  mail  in  the  United  States. 
To  increase  the  amount  of  first -cL^.s.s  air 
mall  alone  to  approximately  twenty 
times  as  much  as  it  was  during  that  fiscal 
year  will  require  careful  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  postal  authorities,  for  there 
can  be  no  interruption  in  service.  It  will 
require  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  very  large  number  of  new  cargo- 
carrying  airplanes,  and  it  will  require  the 
construction  of  hundreds  of  new  airfields 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  prob- 
ably could  not  be  mad*^  fully  effective  for 
every  community  until  after  the  end  of 
the  present  war. 

To  carry  thri  program  into  rfTect  dur- 
ing the  post-war  peruxl  will  provide  rm- 
ployment  for  thoiwafidn  ot  peru>n«  now 
actively  euunvril  on  mar  mork.  who  uill 
thrn  bt  nrrkiuu  new  form/i  of  rmpU»y- 
m*'nt  In  a  rommunity  nuch  a^  th*-  dn- 
irirt  which  I  trprrhrnt  in  Ctmgre**.  m^ 
%ril  un  to  nlrnoKt  r.»;v  oltur  < -/iiifrra- 
«;on«l  diRinrl  ift  Ihr  (oujjiry,  ihn  y.ill 
\>r  n  tr^-Hf  « <  '-ru(mlr  blru'inif  It  «ill  h«-lp 
Uj  .1.    ».»'  t;,'  ><  tjuumy  of  out  propl'-  over 


the  post-war  period  of  transition.  But 
this  IS  only  a  temporary  t)enefit  as  com- 
pared with  the  larger  and  perpetual 
gains  which  it  will  brinn. 

Oklahoma,  situated  geographically  as 
it  is.  will  be  brought  closer  to  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  east  coast  and 
the  west  coast.  The  people  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  people  of  New  York  and  Cali- 
foniia  will  understand  and  appreciate 
the  problems  of  each  otlicr  to  a  greater 
extent.  Air  transportation  of  the  mail 
will  bring  the  towns  and  cities  and 
farms  of  Oklahoma,  and  every  other 
State  in  the  Union,  the  benefits  of  closer 
sociologionl  and  economic  ties  with  the 
people  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  .sea- 
boards. Every  county  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  will  have  at  least  one  airport 
where  both  fast  mail  planes,  as  well  as 
other  cargo-  and  pas.senger-carrying 
planes,  can  land  and  take  off.  Many 
small  towns  and  communities  in  Okla- 
homa, as  well  as  those  tf  other  States, 
may  well  develop  into  important  cities 
through  the  progress  thus  insured  by  air 
travel  and  communication.  Feeder  air- 
lines into  great  terminals  will  bring  air 
service  to  thousands  of  smaller  com- 
munities, particularly  cities  and  towns 
under  100.000  population,  where  air 
service  is  not  now  available.  Where 
tiiese  lines  intersect  the  routes  of  other 
airlines,  terminals  will  be  established 
which  lend  themselves  to  an  ever-grow- 
ing economy  for  the  community.  In  the 
very  smallest  of  these  communities,  there 
will  probably  only  be  an  air  pick-up 
service,  but  in  the  larger,  these  greater 
benefits  will  come  to  all  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Oklahoma,  and  its  47  sister 
States. 

With  such  a  huge  volume  of  m.ail  as  is 
earned  in  the  first-class  mails,  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  such  an  interlocking 
network  of  air  routes  over  the  entire 
country  cannot  be  estimat<>d.  The  in- 
creased cost  will  be  negligible.  Even  un- 
der the  present  system,  military  secrecy 
prevents  the  American  people  from  at 
this  time  knowing  the  part  played  by 
the  civilian  air  transport  companies  in 
protecting  the  United  Stales  at  the  out- 
break of  this  war.  But  with  an  air  sys- 
tem as  extensive  as  this  plan  will  re- 
quire, the  impregnability  of  America 
shall  be  a.ssured.  Thus  future  wars  will 
be  stopped  before  they  have  begun. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  have  carried 
this  plan  of  air-mail  ser\ice  into  efTect 
6  or  8  years  ago.  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  present  world  situation  would  have 
been  materially  changed.  Instead  of 
having  to  wait  until  we  could  produce 
the  planes  required,  we  would  have  had 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  car^o- 
carrying  planes  already  available  to 
transport  lioops  and  supplies  to  far-dis- 
tant battlefl<lds  on  a  moment'.<»  notice. 
The  bottleneck  that  has  t)een  created  by 
the  .^hortaKt•  of  .*teel  for  the  construc- 
tion of  .ihip*!  to  carry  maU*rlaN  on  Ih** 
surfaer  of  the  reai  would  have  Ix-en 
avf>idrd  and  a  mu(  h  lar^rr  proporliwi  of 
that  ilf-\  U'Mjld  havr  tx-en  avallabie  for 
nutf  dirfct  mili'ary  w*-*  Tlir  Kf»  :it<'t 
irtAurancr  wf  ca-n  have  acatn*t  f<Jtur«? 
w«r«.  ••Id*'  from  »  hutr  Army.  N»vy« 
■nd  military  air  fore,  l«  «  hucn  clvtttan 
Mir-trMn«|x>i  t  nywtrm  in  cututftnt  ua<) 
ltun»iMniinfi  mail. 
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Artists  for  Victory 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

or  NIW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  February  16,  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  what  in  wartimes  has  often 
become  the  forgotten  group.  Those  are  \ 
the  artists  of  the  country.  Right  after 
the  war  a  group  in  New  York  organized 
themselves  into  Artists  for  Victory,  and 
that  group  has  a  national  membership 
totaling  over  10.000.  They  have  an  ex- 
hibit of  war  posters  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery and  have  invited  the  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  come  in  any  time 
Wednesday  after  3  o'clock  to  see  this 
exhibit  and  to  meet  with  some  of  the 
artists.  I  hope  as  many  of  you  wiil  be 
able  to  attend  as  possible. 

Artists  for  Victory.  Inc..  was  organized 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
by  26  art  societies  in  New  York,  with  na- 
tional membership  totaling  over  10.000 
artists,  and  was  dedicated  to  assist  the 
country  with  all  its  resources  and  talents 
to  the  winning  of  the  war.  It  is  a  non- 
profit corporation,  its  officers  serving 
without  compensation  and  its  staff  com- 
prising voluntary  workers.  It  embraces 
every  field  of  the  visual  arts,  namely, 
painting,  sculpture,  mural  painting, 
scenic  painting,  architecture,  landscape 
architecture,  interior  decoration,  and  all 
the  kindred  arts  and  crafts. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  art.  all  the  different  art  groups 
have  joined  together,  moved  by  patriot- 
ism to  their  country,  and  are  working 
together  harmoniously  and  effectively 
with  but  one  object  In  view,  complete 
victory  and  lasting  peace. 

Among  the  noted  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are:  Hobart  Nichols, 
president,  and  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design;  J.  Scott  Williams, 
acting  president  of  the  Architectural 
League;  Paul  Manship.  sculptor;  John 
Taylor  Arms,  etcher;  GifTord  Beal, 
painter;  Arthur  Crisp,  mural  painter; 
Irwin  D.  Hoffman,  painter  and  etcher; 
and  Julian  Clarence  Levi,  architect. 

The  first  activity  conducted  by  Artists 
for  Victory  was  the  national  sculptiue 
competition,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing a  stirring  monument  to  our  aviators, 
that  would  be  used  as  a  shrine  for  pa- 
triotic activity.  The  heroic  figure  of  an 
aviator,  by  Thomas  LoMedico.  was 
chosen  by  a  distinguished  Jury  of  selec- 
tion, including  sculptorK  and  high-rank- 
ing ofBccr.'*  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  great  Artist.-,  for 
Victory  (Xhlbltlon  at  the  Metropolitan 
Mujwnjm 

h^u\iiie  cultural  rtluwi  are  apt  to  be 
objured  during  a  period  of  all-out  war 
•urh  a«  we  are  undrraolnc  at  the  pre«- 
mi  time.  Artu»t«  lor  Vkrtory  inaucurat^rd 
iht-  createat  cxhltrttkm  of  rofiUmporary 
/.mt^rlcan  art  avvr  li«ld  in  thu  iMuntry, 


so  that  one  of  the  great  ideals  for  which 
we  are  fighting  will  be  kept  alive  for  our 
people.  This  exhibition  was  conducted 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.  which  turned  over 
its  entire  museum  to  this  display,  and 
devoted  $52,000  for  purchase  prizes  to 
this  exhibition,  which  was  opened  in  D.^- 
cember  1942  and  will  continue  until  the 
end  of  February  1943.  This  activity  has 
been  of  tremendous  value  to  the  country 
in  keeping  alive  the  spark  of  cultural 
achievement  which  the  brute  forces  are 
endeavoring  to  destroy  throughout  the 
world. 

THE   NATIONAL    WAR   POSTER    COMPETmON 

Of  immediate  and  direct  service  to  the 
Nation  has  been  the  national  war  poster 
comE>etition.  conceived  and  conducted 
by  Artists  for  Victory,  Inc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  inspirational  fighting 
posters  on  the  vital  i.ssues  of  the  war. 
A  plan  was  evolved  to  enlist  support  from 
private  industrj'  for  prizes  and  reproduc- 
tion of  the  prize-winning  posters  and 
others.  This  was  obtained  from  R  Hoe 
L  Co.,  Inc.,  world  famous  as  manufac- 
turers of  the  Hoe  rotary  newspaper 
presis — which  is  now  devoting  its  re- 
sources to  the  war  effort  exclusively — 
w  ho  underwrote  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
petition, offered  four  prizes — $1,200  in 
war  bonds — and  guaranteed  large-scale 
reproduction  of  their  prize-winning  post- 
ers. The  Council  for  Democracy  of  New- 
York  sponsored  four  more  prizes  and  the 
International  Busine.ss  Machines.  Inc.. 
the  ninth  prize.  O.  C.  D.  agreed  to  dis- 
tribute the  reproduced  posters.  The 
Mu.seum  of  Modem  Art  participated  by 
agreeing  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  selected 
posters  from  the  competition. 

The  inspiration  for  this  competition 
was  the  President's  first  war  message  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  to  the  Congress 
on  January  6.  1942.  After  careful  anal- 
ysis, a  competition  circular  was  written 
on  8  themes  which  seemed  suitable 
for  poster  rendering.  This  was  issued  to 
over  25.000  artists  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  did  not  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  was  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion. They  simply  were  moved  by  a  de- 
sire to  help,  for  the  prize  offerings  were 
inconsequential.  Artists  for  Victory  de- 
pended for  its  appeal  not  only  on  public 
approval  from  Mr.  Elmer  Davis  or  from 
the  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr., 
or  from  Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  but  also  on 
the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  tb.e 
artists  themselves  responding  to  the  call 
expressed  in  the  circular,  which  reads,  in 
part: 

There's  a  Job  for  artists  In  tbU  war  Its 
a  vital  Job  and  It  must  be  done 

Tills  Is  the  situation.  Time  Is  FtUl  Hgalnst 
Ufl  Our  enemy  haa  made  tremendous  gains 
while  »e  have  on.y  be^un  Uj  flght.  There 
1.S  a  very  real  ("anger  that  we  may  lose  thla 
war 

Our  armed  foroM  •re  all  over  tb«  wor'.d. 
but  they  ue«a  mot*  support  from  us  Our 
valiant  alilM.  Rusats,  China,  Britain.  >ire 
ft«httn«  powerfully  »rui  c/urMf»crj«ly.  but 
th^  «/K>,  r>Md  mot»  suppf^rt  Irom  ua  It 
all  fal!a  btk  on  m  h#fe  on  th«  bom*  ttft)'. 
It's  t/iit  war  — •virrytVidy'i  war  An4  that 
rn«if»»-fiv/ra  prttOveiUm.  fft'/f*  mmU  tnr^fm 
luu-rtnrm.   ttuif  pmrUtAp^iUrtt      W*   l»i»r.lt    w« 

•r*  d"lr>fl  •  lot.  iMit  w«  v«  pA  V/  tnj  mtjt*— 
a  tot  Mf/i: 


This  Is  the  story  that  must  be  brought 
home  to  the  American  people  It's  been  told 
before,  but  It  needs  to  be  told  again,  over 
and  over  Words  alone  cant  do  It  We 
have  to  see  it.  We  need  to  get  a  clear  picture 
m  our  minds  of  this  menace  to  our  lives 
and  our  liberty.  We  i.eed  to  see  wha>  we're 
fighting  for.  We  need  to  see  what  to  do 
Hbout  It. 

And  that's  your  )ob  In  this  war — a  Job  that 
only  an  artist  can  do. 

The  response  from  the  artists  from 
every  part  of  the  country  was  magnifi- 
cent. Ovtr  2.200  posters  were  received, 
and  all  those  that  have  seen  them  have 
been  deeply  moved  by  these  stirring  ex- 
pressions of  patriotism.  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Jewell,  the  noted  art  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times  said,  on  reviewing  the  first 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art: 

There  are  poeters  that  should  be  reproduced 
at  once  and  put  In  circulation  to  help  us 
finish  our  war  In  a  word,  this  la  the  beat 
contemporary  poster  exhibition  I  have  ever 
teen 

How  completely  the  themes  selected 
and  the  slogans  suggested  to  the  com- 
peting artists  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
spirit  contained  in  the  Presidents  mes- 
sage is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter 
of  commendation  to  the  president  of 
Artists  for  Victory  from  the  Commander 
in  Chief  himself: 

The  White  House. 

Washtngton.  November  16,  1942 
Dea>  Mb.  Nichols:  I  have  seen  th*  report 
by  Artists  for  Victory  on  lu  national  war 
poster  competition  It  Is  proof  of  what  can 
be  done  by  groups  whose  ord:nary  occupa- 
tions might  seem  fur  removed  from  war. 
More  than  2.000  war  posters  were  produced 
by  the  artists  of  the  country,  net  as  a  chore 
that  they  were  a.^ked  to  do  tut  as  a  volun- 
tary, spontaneous  contribution  to  the  war. 
The  very  name  cf  your  organlzat:on  !»  sym- 
bolic of  the  determination  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  every  activity  of  life  throughout 
the  Nation  to  enlist  in  the  cause  to  «h.cb 
our  country  Is  dedicated 

Very  sincerely  yi-uie, 

FlUNKLIN    D     ROOSCTTCLT. 

By  means  of  exhibitions  such  as  the 
one  now  being  held  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery, which  will  be  sent  on  tour  to  at 
least  20  key  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Artists  for  Victory  will  bring  the 
powerful  messages  contained  in  these 
posters  to» millions  of  our  people.  Al- 
ready well  over  100.000,000  repetitions  of 
these  posters  have  appeared  in  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  and  periodicals,  such 
as  Life,  the  New  York  Times,  and  other 
papers  in  many  cities,  and  in  trade  and 
art  publications. 

Artists  for  Victory  Ls  about  to  launch  a 
program  reproduc.ng  50  of  the  best 
posters  from  the  national  war  poster 
competition  In  miniature  form,  as  a  page 
of  war  labels,  and  experts  to  print  and 
distribute  over  500000000  of  them.  »o 
that  their  Important  mcssagw  will  reach 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
country,  U»ed  on  corre«pond*^w,  on 
paeiuMi«i.  on  pay  rnyelopea,  and  m  many 
ntb^  warn,  AftUU  for  Vlctorjr  f«H«  that 
Its  war  po»t^  label*  will  be  a  truly  rr'  it 
ry/nlrtbutkm  to  our  country  at  war  for 
tlwry  alll  i^rft  to  k#ep  tmtort  <t\U  p»t/pl« 
tli«  vita)  )Mu«*  of  lh«  war. 
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Get  Rid  of  the  Japs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Misstssipri 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdau.  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Sp<^akfr,  in  line 
uUh  the  appeals  that  I  havo  been  mak- 
ing with  rtfftence  to  tlie  Japs  m  thi.s 
country.  I  am  insertrng  a  letter  which  I 
rt'mvfd  from  the  Native  Son.s  of  the 
Golden  We>t  and  also  the  resolution 
to  which  that  letter  refers. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Consre.s.s  will 
take  tune  to  read  thrs  letter  and  al.so  this 
resolution;  for  they  point  out  one  of  the 
grave  dangers  that  now  confronts  thus 
Nation  and  which  we  mu.'^t  not  leave  as 
a  burden  to  our  children. 

The  matter  reTerred  to  follows: 
Sacr.\mi;nto.  Calif  .  February  IJ,  1943. 
Hon    John  E    Rankin, 

Huuse  of  Representatives. 
Hou!>e  Office  Building 

Via:>n\ngton.  D  C. 

IHAii  Sir  Sacramento  Parlor.  No  3.  Native 
S..n."<  of  the  CK)lden  West,  at  lU.  meeting  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1943.  unanimously  ucUpted  the  ac- 
companyin>t   petition 

We  Sincerely  hope  It  will  have  your  carelul 
attention  and  that  you  will  endeavor  to  have 
enacted  lev'islatiun  that  will  end  tor  all  time 
the  -peaceful  invasion"  of  our  country  by 
Uie  Japane.»e 

Our  members  are  convinced  that  all  Japa- 
nese m  this  Country  and  Us  possession.s 
should  be  contUud  m  concentration  camps 
and  the  camps  should  be  placed  under  strict 
military  control  To  do  otherwi-'-e  is  to  in- 
vite dl.*a.ster 

Sincerely. 

JAME.S   M     Hanlon.   President. 
J    F    DiDioN.  Secretary. 

Sacramento  Parlor.  No  3.  Native  Sons  ol 
the  Golden  West,  is  f^rleved  Hiid  shocked  to 
learn  of  the  proposal  to  enroll  In  the  United 
States  Army  a  unit  compcsed  of  e*j-called 
Citiz»'ns  of  the  United  States  of  America  of 
Japanese    ancestry 

Members  of  Sacramento  Parlor  are  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  dt»es  not  confer 
citizenship  on  any  per-nm  wf  Japanese  descent 
born  in  this  country,  therefore  there  are  no 
•'citizens  of  tlie  United  Stales  of  Japanese 
ancestry";  they  al.so  are  of  the  belief  that 
all  Japanej*  regardless  of  prote.staTions  other- 
wi.-e  inherently  "re  loyal  only  to  Japan,  and 
they  are  thoroughly  ct)nvinced  th.u  the  en- 
rollment of  a  United  States  Army  ai.it  com- 
posed of  Japanese  will  be  inimicab:»  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State  of  California  and  the 
Nation,  and  will  undoubtedly  create  a  d.m- 
gercus  threat  to  a  proper  and  adt-quate  de- 
fense of  this  country;  Therefore  be  it 

Rfiiilved.  Th.'it  Sacramento  Parlor  la 
ftrenuoualy  opp<.i»ed  to  the  formation  of  a 
Japanese  unit  of  the  Unite<l  States  Army 
and  hereby  respectfully  petitions  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  of  America  to 
exercise  Its  prerogative  and  nullify  'he  de- 
clared intention  of  the  War  Department  to 
organize  and  enroll  such  a  unit;  and  be  >t 
further 

Xesolved.  That  copies  of  this  petition  be 
sent  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hous«  of  Rep- 
ns-ntatlves.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
M:liiary  Aflalrs  Committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  and  others. 


Office  of  Personal  Catastrophe  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdau.  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducins  a  bill  to  e.-tablisli  an  Office 
of  Personal  Cata.--troplie  Loan.s  in  the 
Di.sa.ster  Lijan  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  atlord  a 
mt-ans  whereby  citizens  who  have  suf- 
fered di.^abiinK  injury  or  di-^ea.se  which 
requires  the  mduidiial  to  u>c  a  pros- 
thetic, orthopedic,  or  other  appliance  or 
device,  to  enable  such  person  to  return 
to  u.seful  and  gainful  employment,  may 
apply  to  the  Office  of  Personal  Cata.stro- 
phe  Loan.s  and.  upon  proper  certification 
a-s  to  character  and  need,  be  enabled  to 
borrow  funds  essential  to  procure  such 
appliances  or  devices. 

This  mea.sure  has  been  introduced  at 
the  reque.-^t  of  the  American  Federation 
of  the  Physically  H.tndicapFied,  Inc.,  na- 
tional headquarters  of  which  orizaniza- 
tion  IS  suite  1365,  National  Pres.s  Build- 
ing, Washlnnton.  and  ofBcers  of  which 
are  Paul  A.  Strachan.  prt'.sident;  Je.sse  D. 
Gross,  f^rst  vice  president;  Chester  C. 
Hadden.  second  vice  president,  Harry  J. 
Goldberg,  third  vice  president:  Millard 
W.  Rice,  fourth  vice  president:  R.tlph  A. 
Collins,  fifth  vice  president;  John  Millon, 
sixth  vice  president;  Duane  DiS'haine, 
secretary;  and  Edwin  E.  Mac.:ko'.v>ke, 
treasurer. 

I  also  want  to  say  in  tins  connection 
that  Mr.  Paul  J.  Campbell,  president  ot 
the  famed  Fraternity  of  the  Wooden 
Lee.  and  Miss  Augusta  B.  Weaver,  secre- 
tary of  that  fraternity — the  latter  being 
one  of  my  constituent.^ — first  projected 
a  similar  idea  about  3  years  ago.  and  I 
hope  the  present  effoit  on  behalf  of  the 
approximate  10,000.000  to  12.C00.0C0  dis- 
abled, in  this  category,  as  repre.-ented 
by  the  endeavors  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
will  bear  early  fruit. 


The  Job  Ahead  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following;  address 
of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  M.^rtin,  Jr..  of  Massa- 
chu.setts.  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  the  Lincoln-Mc- 
Kinley  banquet  of  the  Buckeye  Repub- 


lican Club  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  February  11.  1943: 

I  come  to  this  Lincoln  Day  celebration  of 
the  Buckeye  Club  with  many  fend  memories. 
I  recall  the  fine  singing  of  the  club  which 
entertained  the  1916  convention  at  Chicago 
when  Ohio  presented,  as  Its  favcnte  son. 
Thecdore  Burton  At  every  ccivcntion  your 
organization  has  had  a  coniplcucus  part,  and 
I  am  sure  It  will  be  so  in  1944. 

When  my  close  personal  fr:ei..i.  your  able 
and  dl.'^tlngulshed  Representative.  Invited  me 
to  speak  at  this  meeting.  I  was  happy  to  ac- 
cept. I  wanted  to  be  able  to  testify  personally 
as  to  the  fine  work  J. ijin  Vorys  Is  doing  In 
the  Nations  Capital  He  Is  an  Important 
member  cf  Ohio's  able  delegation,  which  H 
helping  to  fight  the  battle  for  constltutl.  nal 
government  and  the  preservation  of  our  sane 
American  way  of  life  I  wanted  the  chance 
to  thank  Ohio  for  Iti  excellent  service  to  the 
Nation  in  returning  such  an  overwhelming 
Republican  verdict  last  November  You  gave 
courage  to  the  forces  of  real  Americanism 
everywhere.  And  I  was  happy  to  come  .so  I 
could  pay  tribute  to  your  Gcvernor  The 
great  record  of  John  Brickcr  here  in  Ohio  has 
b?en  one  of  the  factors  m  making  this  Com- 
monwealth a  citadel  of  republicanism  Thnt 
same  record  has  made  him  an  outstnndii;g 
figure. 

Th:s  Lincoln  Day  gathering  is  held  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  which  has  engulfed  the  whole 
world  This  war  is  the  first  ccnct-rn  of  every 
patriotic  American  We  must  be  predated  U-) 
make  every  s:\cr:flce — even  of  life  itself — to 
preserve  our  priceless  heritage  of  a  free  Amer- 
ica We  must  wage  this  war  with  unstintfd 
vigor,  and  full  efBciency.  and  win  ihe  earliest 
pos':iblP  victory 

We  Republlcms  in  Cnngre.'-s  have  given 
our  full  and  complete  support  to  the  w.ir 
effort  We  will  continue  to  do  mi.  of  course, 
until  the  ruthles,s.  arrogant  Axis  Powers  have 
been  decisively  defeated  and  the  danger  to 
our  security  and  to  our  way  of  life  has  been 
definitely  removed. 

Becau.'-e  we  want  this  war  to  go  forward  ef- 
fectively, we  demand  that  it  be  fought  as 
an  all-Amencan  and  not  as  a  partisan  war. 
Appointments  like  that  ol  Edward  Flynn 
liave  but  one  efTect  They  discourage  morale 
and  gravely  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
pec  pie 

One  more  thing  that  doesn't  help  the  war 
effort  IS  the  putting  of  "lame  duck  "  politi- 
cians from  all  over  the  country  into  fat,  lu- 
crative Federal  positions. 

What  makes  thet-e  appointments  all  the 
more  disturbing  is  that  the  "lame  ducks' 
have  positlon.s  in  which  they  have  power  to 
decree  the  l;fe  or  death  of  Industry  and  to 
control  the  future  of  the  Individual  citizens. 
Putting  "lame  ducks"  in  positions  of  power 
over  a:\  electorate  which  lias  Just  rejected 
them  for  office  Is  not  building  for  national 
confidence 

Congress  should  end  this  abuse. 

Today  we  have  In  the  House  of  Reprcrrntn- 
tlves  209  Republicans  This  1*!  a  formidable 
force  and  restores  to  the  Nation  once  more  a 
balanced  Oovernment  No  longer  cnn  bills 
be  rushed  through,  under  the  lash  of  « ime 
bureaucrats  whip  Congresu  is  deternuned 
to  function  as  a  coequal.  Independent  part 
of  the  Government  The  rubber-stamp  days 
are  over  And.  if  I  am  any  Judge  of  the  aen- 
tlments  of  the  American  people,  they  are  pro- 
foundly glad  of  that 

The  citizens  of  the  country  are  looking  to 
the  209  Republicans  in  the  Hoiise  to  take  a 
decisive  part  in  preserving  our  constitutional 
form  of  government:  to  watch  carefully  the 
u*e  by  the  bureaucrats  of  the  great  pcv.tis 
given  them  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  to  see 
th.nt  they  are  used  Judiciously  and  fairly;  to 
save  private  entt-rprise,  and  to  separate  from 
the  Government  pay  rolls  some  of  the  vrst 
army  of  political  straphangers.     I  recognize. 
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cf  course,  the  majority  of  those  employees 
are  hard  working  and  patriotic  I  am  re- 
ferring to  those  who  are  on  the  rolls  chiefly 
lor  polltlcnl  ptirpoBcs 

The  people  are  disturbed  over  the  arrogance 
and  the  growth  of  the  bureaucr.icy  whivh 
.-I  riiwte  all  over  the  country,  and  which  today 
embraces  more  than  3.0C0.000  employees. 
This  is  313  times  more  than  the  number 
on  the  rolls  tn  the  period  at  the  First  'World 
War  This  bureaucracy  rides  roughshod  ever 
the  people  showering  upon  them  voluminous 
questionnaires,  and  insisting  upon  resUic- 
lionjB  and  regimentation  that  retard  rather 
liian  promote  the  war  effort  and  Impose 
unnecessary  hardships  upon  the  American 
people 

We  Republicans  In  Congress  will  carefully 
sciutmlze  the  operations  of  these  bureau- 
crats and  the  appropriations  which  they  re- 
quest.    We  will  keep  them  In  bounds. 

And  when  this  war  is  over  and  we  have 
won  a  decisive  victory,  we  will  make  cerUln 
the  powers  given  to  the  bureaucrats  are  re- 
lumed to  the  GongresB.  We  do  not  want  this 
country  to  be  permanently  regimented  and 
ctuitroUed  by  a  Washington  bureaucracy. 

This  great  army  of  Government  employees 
Is  a  heavy  drag  upon  the  taxpayers,  but  that 
IS  not  the  worst  It  means  wasted  manpower 
at  a  time  when  tlie  Nation  cries  tor  the  full 
u>e  of  all  its  manpower  to  win  the  war.  and 
u  means,  because  of  duplicatlun,  a  confusion 
that  IS  desdly  destiuctive 

Any  busine*-sman  who  has  been  forced  to 
go  to  Washington,  hat  In  bard,  x)  tirg  ».me 
concession  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  his 
business  going,  knows  the  endless  contusion 
and  chaos 

A  columnist  has  told  wittily  of  the  popular 
l>astime  in  Washington  of  memo  writing.  A 
businessman  travels  thousands  of  miles.  teUs 
his  rtory  to  some  clerk  who  has  a  speaking 
acqua.ntance  wl'-h  the  assUtaut  secretary  to 
the  secretary  of  -lie  man  who  will  make  the 
decision.  The  clerk  write*  a  memo  for  the 
chief  and  the  businessman  returns  home  to 
await  action.  That  Is  about  all  that  ordl- 
liarily  happeixs — the  bvifiinessman  wait.";. 

It  IS  no  wonder  the  columnist  says  there 
are  two  classes  of  bureaucrEts  Ui  Washington, 
those  who  write  memos  and  those  who  throw 

them  away. 

Well,  we  have  been  a  patient  people  We 
have  hoped  that  If  we  waited  long  enough, 
everything  would  come  out  all  right.  Now 
we  must  do  something  abcut  It. 

Up  to  date,  the  present  set-up  has  cer- 
tainly been  no  Improvement  over  the  war 
council  which  was  In  effect  In  the  first  war. 

In  the  first,  major  activities  wer«  directed 
by  a  war  council,  which  brought  together 
the  ma}ar  administrators,  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  President.  Here  were  ironed  out  the  con- 
flicts, and  here  the  broad  poUcies  were 
established. 

Most  Of  the  other  countries  have  had  such 
a  system,  and  it  might  well  end  f-ome  of  our 
confusion  If  we  returned  to  that  method  of 
control. 

If  we  had  had  proper  administration  of  war 
efTorU.  at  least  we  would  have  avoided  the 
failure  to  provide  stifnclent  fuel  oil  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  warm,  and 
we  would  not  have  permitted  14  months  to 
lapse  without  making  a  single  pound  of 
synthetic  rubber 

One  of  the  sources  of  danger  to  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  Is  the  abuse  of 
the  BO-caUed  blank  checks.  It  Is  easy  to  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  have  a  Urge  free  sum 
available  to  use  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. But  when  these  moneys  are  used  to 
evade  tbe  will  of  Coagresa.  It  U  a  deadly 
blow  against  the  people's  Government.  Even 
though  the  motive  might  be  fine,  the  result 
Is  the  same  We  are  losing  our  American 
Government  by  balance!  checks  and  tending 
irore  and  more  to  a  government  by  blarJc 
checks. 


The  Pentagon  Building  In  Washington  was 
estimated  to  cost  $35,000,000.  and  Congreaa 
appropriated  that  sum.  The  final  expense 
was  over  170.000000,  and  tbe  balance  came 
from  blank-checks  funds.  No  more  space 
v./as  acquired,  but  less,  yet  the  cost  was  dou- 
bled by  the  bureaucrats,  who  Ignored  the 
wishes  of  Congress — and  this  action  wa*!  pre- 
meditated    This  has  happened  frequently 

Another  flagrant  abuse  was  the  restriction 
of  salaries  to  »25.000  per  annum.  Cougrera 
refused  to  adopt  tills  policy— rejecting  sev- 
eral suggesUons.  In  spite  of  this  congrt*- 
Eional  action,  the  bureaucrau  put  it  InU) 
effect  by  a  regulation.  Now,  of  course,  only 
a  few  people  were  affected.  The  number  In- 
volved is  not  the  point;  It  Is  the  spirit  and 
purpose,  the  violation  of  prmciple.  back  ot 
the  action.  If  Congress^  can  be  defied  and 
Its  will  set  aside,  then  representative  goverc- 
ment  Is  being  strangled,  the  people  Wi.il  have 
lost  control;  and  we  will  have  bowed  to 
totaliUrlauism  in  the  fo:m  of  rule  by  bu- 
reaucracy. We  do  not  want  such  a  condlUon 
here  In  America.  I  pledge  that  the  209  Re- 
publicans in  OuDgress  will  be  a  mighty  force 
to  fight  for  the  continuance  of  the  American 
way  of   giivemment. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  war  Is  the  de- 
sttucUcn  of  thousands  ol  small  busiiitss 
concerns  which  have  perished,  and  the  thou- 
sands more  which  are  stri^tgUng  along  — 
hoping  against  hope  thai  through  bome 
miracle  they  may  survive. 

Many  of  these  businesses  might  have  sur- 
vived if  a  determination  motivated  some 
of  our  bureaucrats  to  let  them  live.  If  It 
were  not  for  the  demands  of  C.)ngress.  thn 
mortality  rate  in  busUiess  would  by  now 
have  Ijeen  much  larger. 

Prom  the  flret.  we  Republicans  In  Congress 
have  fought  to  save  the  small  bu^lnetsman 
We  set  up  the  first  committee  to  protect  his 
Interestb;  and  that  move  forced  some  action 
by  others.  Becent  reports  are  that  he  is 
going  to  get  a  better  break  In  the  days 
ahead.  It  this  be  true.  It  wUl  be  a  viciury 
for  sanity  and  common  seiw*.  America  mu^t 
have  these  small  concerns  to  give  employ- 
ment to  millions  of  workers  We  will  espe- 
cially need  them  in  the  days  following  Uie 
end  of  the  war.  When  victory  comes  and 
the  lighting  forces  return  from  the  w«r 
fronu.  we  will  desperately  need  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  to  provide  the  civilian  JoLs 
to  keep  this  country  from  collapse  and  eco- 
nomic chaoB.  The  time  to  prepare  to  avoid 
a  depretfion  after  the  war  is  now;  ar.d  one 
way  to  avert  a  depression  is  to  permit  these 
small  concerns  to  live. 

While  we  devote  our  attention  to  tbe  su- 
preme task  of  winning  the  war.  and  susuin- 
ing  our  economy  and  our  way  of  life,  we  mufct 
consider  carefuUy  and  try  to  prepare  for  giave 
problems  which  will  come  with  the  dawn  cf 
peace  These  wlU  be  crlUcal  days  fc»  Amer- 
ica and  tbe  world.  Dnless  we  have  cltar 
aims,  the  power  erf  Weallsm  and  JusUce  wUl 
be  swept  aside  as  tbey  were  at  VersaUles. 

Over  100  agencies,  both  private  and  official. 
are  studying  poat-war  plans.  Congreea 
which  eventually  must  pass  on  the  plans  has 
lagged  behind.  We  In  Congre^  must  Uke 
our  full  part  in  post-war  planning  and  It  Is 
not  too  early  to  start. 

We  have  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  our 
neglect  of  aviation  before  tbe  war;  we  muft 
make  oerUln  we  do  not  repeat  our  mlsUke 
as  far  as  peace  U  concerned.  Control  of  the 
international  aviation  routes  of  the  world 
will  be  eagerly  sought  by  every  big  naUon 
following  the  war.  The  United  States  must 
maintain  lU  air  poalUon.  It  will  mean  more 
trade  and  proaperlty  to  our  country  and  It 
Will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  our  ability  to 
contribute  to  world  peace.  To  promote  our 
world  aviation  position  I  am  asking  Congress 
to  nanae  a  special  Committee  on  Aviation 
and  I  hope  to  be  imcces.-ful.  as  we  must 
tackle  this  great  problem  Intelligently. 


There  are  those  who  view  the  future  with 
pessimism.  I  do  not  share  these  sentimenu. 
I  believe  we  can  make  the  future  the  golden 
period  in  Anoerlcan  history.  We  can  build 
here  a  better  clvlllMtlon  for  humanity. 

We  must  act  wisely  We  must  act  un- 
selfishly. Most  of  the  woes  of  mankind  come 
from  selfishness  and  greed  Through  avarice, 
we  pave  tbe  way  for  destruction  and  disasur 
Let  us.  as  a  people,  follow  the  teachings  and 
the  precepts  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  we  do. 
tbe  future  will  be  secure  for  our  own  coun- 
try, and  we  can  then  help  to  make  the  futuic 
secure  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

When  this  war  Is  ended  there  will  be  only 
one  nation  to  which  the  world  can  turn  with 
hope  and  that  u  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.   Our  task  will  l>e  monumental. 

We  must  preserve  our  freedom  and  cur 
way  of  life  here  In  America,  and  we  must  con- 
tribute to  the  upbu!:dtng  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  Our  conuibution  to  tbe  world  will. 
In  a  large  measure,  depend  upon  how  well  we 
sustain  our  own  prosperity,  and  our  own 
representative  Oovernment. 

As  we  did  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
we  Will  find,  when  peace  comes,  a  buugiy 
devastated  world  Prom  the  storehouse  of 
plenty  which  we  then  must  have.  America 
must  help  these  people  to  feed  and  suaUln 
themselves.  We  must  aid  In  rescuing  tbem 
from  starvation  and  despair  We  must  help 
to  build  goodwill  as  the  fotindatlon  for  a 
new  and  greater  world  prosperity  and  world 
peace. 

In  every  great  cilsls.  when  there  has  been 
a  need  for  reconsuuction  and  sound  admin - 
iRtratlon.  the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
turned  to  the  Republican  Party— and  they 
have  never  found  their  confidence  misplaced 
There  Is  every  sign  that  hlatory  will  repeal 
Itself  This  party  of  Lincoln  wlU  be  given  In 
1944  the  task  of  rebuilding  and  revitahxlng 
America,  and  of  leading  the  worid  to  better 
days. 

We  will  be  under  a  great  responsibility. 
We  dare  not — we  must  not  fall.  L*t  us  go 
forward  with  faith  and  confidence,  and.  In 
the  words  of  the  immortel  L'ncoln,  -with 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 


P«wcr  C«npaucs  Say  "Nonprofit"  Mcaat 
"AU  Expenses  Ptns  6  Percent" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MWKUBim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Februarr  16.  1943 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Southwest  power  pool,  which  Is  now 
bleeding  Uncle  Sam  on  war  eontracis, 
ju.-t  as  its  member  companies  have  been 
bleeding  the  people  of  ArkansM,  Louisi- 
ana. Texas,  Olclahoma.  Kansas,  and 
Missouri  for  years.  come«  the  strangest 
idea  of  nonprofit  I  have  ever  heard 
expressed. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
Investigating  the  rates  charged  by  the 
pool  to  the  Government's  big  aluminum 
plant  in  Arkansas.  When  the  F.  P.  C. 
attorney  finally  got  them  cornered. 
President  C.  Hamilton  Momss.  of  the 
Arkansas  Power  b  Ught  Co..  testified 
under  oath  that  -nonprofit"  oieans  all 
expenses  plas  6- percent  return  on 
investment."    He  did  not  use  the  word 
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••leRitimate"  at  all.  He  did  not  say 
"leKitimato  investment6'  or  •  lej,'itimate 
expenses.' 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  Record.  I  am  insertinR  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  on  this  subject: 

POWrR  POOL  S  •  hTHANGE  IDEA  ABOUT  PBOnX" 
REVEAICD  AT  TEDEllAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
IIEAltlNU 

A  Federal  Power  Commission  lawyer  got  a 
rather  unusual  deflnition  of  the  term  •■non- 
profit" from  C  Hamilton  Mows,  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Power  ic  Light  Co.  and  moving 
tpirit  In  the  pool  created  by  10  privately 
owned  utilities,  to  supply  electnnty  to  the 
Governments  new  aluminum  plant  at  Lake 
Catherine.  Ark.  According  to  Muses,  "non- 
proflf'  means  "aU  expenses  plus  a  6-percent 
return  on  Investment  "  Moses,  whose  pool  Is 
selling  power  to  the  Government  at  a  rate 
considerHbly  higher  than  that  being  charged 
by  the  Rural  EU-ctrlflcutlon  Admlnistratlon- 
«ipon*ored  Ark-La  Electric  Cooperative,  said 
he  believed  it  was  his  patriotic  duty  to  keep 
public  ptjwer  out  of  thf  area  And  for  that 
reason,  apparently,  he  was  ready  to  make  this 
••nonprofli"  rate.  He  is  still  chagrined  be- 
cause the  War  Production  Beard  granted 
Ark-La  priorities  for  the  construction  of  a 
transml.sslon  line  while  it  denied  materials 
for  such  a  line  to  his  pool,  which  had  planned 
to  reach  another  Government  power  dam 
now  under  construction. 

Obviously  It  W(uild  be  Indefi-nslble  If  the 
Government  exploited  a  wartime  emergency 
for  the  development  of  public  pi.wer  when 
the  required  power  could  he  mure  speedily 
cbtHined  from  existing  private  sources  at  a 
reasonable  rate  A  corre.>-pondent  of  the 
Po*t-Dispalch.  however,  has  prevU  usly  point- 
ed out  that  there  was  not  ^ufOclent  electric- 
ity in  the  area,  and  the  power  pwol  apparently 
undertcMik  to  f\!l  the  order  becau.se  it  be- 
lieved U  could  obtain  extra  power  from  a 
public  source.  This  and  ihe  unusual  defini- 
tion ct  a  "nonprofit'  rate,  together  with 
Moses"  view  of  his  patriotic  duty  to  keep  out 
all  public  power,  make  it  all  to»3  clear  that  the 
utilities'  pool  was  trying  to  do  b\i.sinet-s  as 
usual  Apparently  it  was  interested  not  only 
In  getting  the  aluminum-plant  business  but 
also  In  avoiding  po6t-war  competition  from  a 
public  power  system  In  an  area  that  will  be 
crying  out  for  Indtistrlal  development— an 
area  which,  if  furni'hed  with  reasonably 
cheap  electricity,  holds  forth  even  mure  prom- 
ise for  the  future  than  the  Tenesset-  Valley 
Authority  area. 


The  Tanker   itamaraty' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Baltimoie  Amer- 
ican, of  January  17.  1943,  comment  was 
made  that  for  more  than  a  year  the 
Itamaraty.  a  tanker  with  a  capacity  of 
50.000  barrels,  has  been  moored  at  the 
foot  of  Commerce  Street  while  a  legal 
battle  over  her  drags  through  the  courts. 
The  ariicle  states  that  Secretary  Ickes, 
as  Petroleum  Coordinator,  had  been  re- 
quested to  take  a  hand  so  that  the  ves- 


sel could  be  used  to  haul  badly  needtd 
oil  from  producing  to  consiuning  areas. 
Under  date  of  February  1.  I  asked  Ad- 
minil  Land.  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commi.ssion.  and  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, for  information.  I  have  his 
reply  dated  February  10.  1943.  and  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  in.sert  that  reply  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

War  Shipping  Administration. 

Washtngtnn.   February   10.    1943. 
Hon    Schuyler  O    Bland. 

Ciiairrnayi.  Committee  on  the  hterchar^t 
Manne  and  Ftahertfs.  United  States 
House  of  Representatties, 
Wax'itngton.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr  Bland;  In  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 1.  you  a.skcd  to  be  advised  about  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  ves.sel 
Itamaraty  which  ha.s  been  mcxjred  for  some 
time  in  Baltimore 

The  Itamaraty  is  a  tanker  of  former  Nur- 
wegian  ownership  It  wa.s  built  In  1916  at 
Wilm'  gton.  Del  The  vessel  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  fire  at  Charleston,  S  C.  early  m 
1940  It  was  abandoned  by  the  owners  to 
Norwegian  underwriters  and  Norwegian  reg- 
istry was  then  canceled  The  Bcsttm  Metal 
Works  Co  purcha.sod  It  from  the  underwrit- 
ers fur  $60  000.  and  after  one  other  tran.'fer 
of  ownership,  the  vefsel  was  sold  to  the  Salis- 
bury Shipbuilding  &  Yacht  Co  .  Inc  .  of  Salis- 
bury. Md  .  for  tl7.000  on  January  29.  1941 
The  Salisbury  Shipbuilding  k  Yiiciit  Co.  sold 
the  ve-^sel  to  Jose  Piidilha  Nunes  Colmbra.  a 
Brazilian,  and  made  repairs  on  the  vessel, 
taking  a  mortgage  upon  it  in  the  amount  of 
$265,000.  Colmbra  sold  the  veaeel  to  Lloyd 
Brasileiro.  a  steamship  line  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  Brazil. 

The  vessel  has  been  Involved  in  litigation 
bpcau.se  libels  were  filed  by  the  Salisbury 
Co  In  contiectlnn  with  It-s  mortgage  indebted- 
ness and  by  others  In  connection  with  other 
matters  Contrary  to  the  newspaper  re- 
ports, however.  It  is  not  the  litigation  which 
has  been  responsible  for  keeping  the  vessel 
ovit  ct  •^rvice.  If  arrangements  for  acquisi- 
tion of  the  vessel  or  its  u>e  on  reasonable 
terms  could  have  been  made  with  Lloyd 
Brasileiro.  lolcaae  from  the  court  would  net 
have  been  a  serious  obstacle  To  date,  how- 
ever, acceptance  by  Lloyd  Brasileiro  of  terms 
of  acquisition  or  u-se  which  would  justify 
the  great  expenditure  of  manpower,  material, 
and  time  required  to  put  the  vessel  In  com- 
mission   has    not    been    forthcoming 

Our  surveyors  have  thoroughly  examined 
the  vessel.  On  the  basis  of  their  report.  !t  is 
e.stlmated  that  It  would  cost  net  less  than 
$800  000  and  probably  close  to  $1  000.000  and 
require  125  days  to  put  this  vessel  Into  con- 
dition as  a  crude  oil  carrier,  or  $1,175,000  and 
200  days  to  put  the  ves.s<'l  into  condition  as 
a  clear  oil  carrier  Lloyd  Brasileiro  has  been 
unwilling  to  accept  less  than  $900  000  for  the 
ve.ssel  In  lis  present  condition.  At  this  price, 
considering  the  extensive  repairs  required.  I 
believe  tl.e  diversion  of  manp«jwer  and  ma- 
terials from  other  necessary  repair  work  or 
from  new  vessel  construction  would  not  be 
warranted  We  are.  however,  continuing  our 
effurt^s  to  get  the  vessel  back  Into  operation 
on  some  mutually  accept. ible  bails  Indeed 
I  have  Just  made  another  offer  which  Is  under 
consideration  by  Lloyd  Brasileiro  at  the 
moment 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  with  respect  to  the 
Itamarat'j.  If  you  desire  any  further  in- 
formation available  to  us  about  the  vessel,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  supply  It. 
Sinceiely. 

E    8    Land. 
Admmutrator. 
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Freedom  of  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Sperker.  a.s  an 
indication  of  what  the  American  public 
is  thinking  today  I  am  including  m  my 
remarks  a  brief  letter  vhich  appeared  in 
the  Hollywood  Citizen-News  recently, 
and  was  also  reprinted  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  The  lett  r  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  freedom  of  enterprise  which 
has  been  one  of  the  preat  factors  in 
building  the  United  States.  While  war- 
time has  necessarily  creatly  restricted 
the  freedom  of  manufacturers  and  indi- 
viduals throutrhout  the  Nation,  yet  it  is 
most  important  that  this  freedom  should 
be  maintained  in  the  country  in  the  post- 
war period  if  our  Nation  is  to  remain  a 
democracy. 

The  letter  to  which  I  refer  follows: 
To  the  EnrroR: 

Thousand.s  of  manufacturers  and  other 
businessmen  have  already  failed,  due  to  war. 
Many  more  are  quite  likely  to  become  war 
casualties,  or  approach  the  verge  of  failure, 
before  the  war  ends. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  add  a  fifth 
freedom  to  the  other  four:  freedom  of  enter- 
prise. With  unhampered  free  enterprise  what 
belter  form  of  social  security  could  be  de- 
vised than  to  extend  long-term  loans  to  busi- 
nessmen after  victory  has  been  won  By  such 
protected  subsidies  to  thousands  of  business- 
men Instead  of  gifts  to  millions  of  Individ- 
uals, tlie  former  would  be  In  a  position  to 
employ  the  latter.  Indeed  their  amortized 
loans  should  be  based  on  this  premise. 

Surely  a  majority  of  taxpayers  would  wel- 
come this  plan,  rather  than  have  a  rebirth  cf 
alphabetical  control.  Moreover,  fighting  men 
will  desire  real  Jcbe.  not  makeshifts,  when 
they  return 

Paternalism  of  the  past  few  years  has  been 
generally  destructive  of  morale.  If  we  except 
aid  to  the  needy  aged,  who  probably  require 
more  than  they  have  received. 

If  we  are  to  promote  the  building  of  char- 
acter In  the  American  way  we  should  adupt  a 
common-sense  plan  to  perpetuate  freedom  of 
enterprise. 

Edward  C.  Wricut. 


No  Compromise  Is  Possible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicORD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  of  February  13.  1943: 
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ifo   coxrmosnn   is   possiblh 

The  Biiggeeted  compromise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's $25,000  salary  celling  decree,  to  make  It 
apply  only  to  salaries  fixed  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Is  an  even  more  discriminatory  measure 
than  the  original. 

Mr.  RooseyeltB  order  discriminated  against 
all  persons  capable  ol  earning  more  than  an 
annual  salary  which  would  leave  $25,000  after 
payment  of  Federal  taxes. 

The  so-called  compromise  would  discrim- 
inate between  such  persons. 

The  latter  discrimination  is  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  first. 

It  fixes  an  arbitrary  date,  before  which  the 
right  of  unrestricted  Income  is  assured  to 
some  people  and  after  which  the  same  right 
Is  denied  to  other  people. 

Inevitably  this  benefits  older  and  estab- 
lished people,  and  discriminates  against 
younger  people  without  regard  to  merit  or 
Increasing  earning  power. 

By  this  oompromlae,  for  Instance,  the  old. 
established  motion-picture  stars  could  con- 
tinue in  the  high-pay  brackets  while  the  ris- 
ing young  actors  and  actresses  would  be  pre- 
vented from  earning  their  Just  and  adequate 
compensation. 

The  same  rule  would  benefit  the  older,  es- 
tablished executives  In  business  and  indus- 
try and  discriminate  against  the  rising  young 
generation  of  executives. 

Why  should  there  be  discrimination  against 
the  younger  generation  for  this  purfxise? 

Why.  Indeed,  should  there  ever  be  discrim- 
ination in  law  for  any  purpoee? 

The  Congress  twice  refused  to  authorlae  the 
•alary  celling  meastire  when  the  President 
suggested  It. 

The  Congress  should  adhere  to  Its  sound 
and  Just  position  on  this  issue. 

It  should  not  change  its  position  merely  to 
save  the  Presidents  "face"  and  permit  him 
to  continue  with  socialistic  experiments  by 
putting  the  congressional  seal  of  approval 
on  the  principle  of  salary  limitation  which 
the  President  ordered  by  decree  after  Con- 
gress originally  and  repjeatedly  reftised  to 
take  such  action. 

Of  course  the  President's  decree  limiting 
salaries  was  a  frank  and  blatant  social  ex- 
periment. 

It  was  an  exertrlse  of  war  power,  but  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war. 

It  reduced  rather  than  increased  Federal 
revenues. 

It  compelled  violation  and  abandonment 
of  private  contracts,  made  in  good  faith  and 
with  all  expjectatlon  and  Intention  to  per- 
form the  duties  called  for  and  to  compensate 
them  as  agreed. 

It  was  a  direct  application  of  a  socialistic 
device  long  advocated  by  the  Communist 
Party  for  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

No  American  political  party  ever  proposed 
such  a  device. 

The  CongrcM  consistently  and  properly 
spumed  It. 

Why  should  there  now  be  acceptance  of  it 
or  compromise  with  It  In  any  form? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  U  that  there  U 
no  such  thing  as  compromise  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  salary  llmlUUon.  If  some  of  the  peo- 
ple are  subjected  to  salary  llmlUtion  now  all 
of  the  people  ultimately  will  be.  And  if  a 
salary  celling  of  $26,000  Is  accepted  now.  what 
Is  to  prevent  further  concessions  to  Com- 
munist objectives— to  be  aUained  of  course 
through  much  lower  ceilings,  low  enough  to 
wipe  out  all  free  enterprise  and  Individual 
Incentive? 

The  Congress  must  stand  resolutely  against 
this  socialistic  experiment  If  It  Is  to  remain 
an  American  leglslaUve  body  committed  to 
the  maintenance  of  American  prlnciplea  and 
American  institutions. 


Who*!  Robbing  Whom? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

<V  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  G.  G.  Alexander  of  Van  Buren, 
Ark.,  which  was  published  in  the  South- 
west Times-Record  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
in  the  issue  of  February  7,  1943.  This 
letter  entitled  "Who's  Robbing  Whom?" 
not  only  exposes  some  of  the  unfair  tac- 
tics being  used  in  an  effort  to  discredit 
agriculture  but  shows  the  reaction  of 
an  intelligent,  patriotic  American  to  the 
type  of  assault  referred  to. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

I  accompanied  Mr.  Flcyd  Cannady.  Craw- 
ford County  farm  agent,  to  a  Regional  Farm 
Bureau  meeting  at  Fort  Smith  last  Friday. 
A  memt)ershlp  drive  is  being  conducted 
throughout  the  Bute  to  get  new  members 
for  the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau.  We  have  at 
the  present  time  26.000  members  and  want 
42.000  by  the  end  of  the  present  drive.  We 
have  600.000  members  in  the  United  BUtes 
and  we  want  liXXl.OOO. 

A  number  of  our  farm  families  are  Farm 
Bureau  famlllea.  We  would  like  to  see  all  of 
them  In  this  farm  organization.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  tell  you  In  dollars  and 
cents  Just  how  much  good  membership  in 
this  orgaalatlon  has  brought  you  and  you 
might  not  be  able  to  aay  yourself.  There  are 
acme  things  you  can't  fligure  on  a  dollar -and- 
cents  basis. 

And  there  is  evidence  that  the  farm  people 
need  to  get  together  and  pool  their  interests. 
It  seems  to  some  at  \u  that  since  agriculture 
is  the  basic  industry  and  all  the  people  mtist, 
in  one  way  or  another,  depend  upon  what  the 
land  produces  for  a  living  that  farmers  'vould 
not  need  to  fight  for  fair  treatment  and  for 
Justice.  The  whole  State  of  Arkansas  is  agrl- 
ctilttiral  and  depends  principally  on  farming, 
fruit  growing,  and  stock  raising  for  a  living. 
And  farmers  only  ask  a  fair  return  on  their 
labor  and  their  Investments  in  land  and 
machinery. 

But  here  oomes  a  magaelne  with  Nation- 
wide circulation  carrying  the  picture  of  Ed- 
Ward  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  underlined  with  the  words  something 
like  this:  •"This  la  Edward  O'Neal,  who  re^e- 
sents  the  farmers  who  are  roWDing  the  Amer- 
ican people."  Wouldn't  thst  Jar  you?  And 
even  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington seems  more  consumer-minded  thsn 
farmer-minded,  ^ldging  from  the  way  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  being  conduct- 
ed If  ihU  keeps  on.  we  may  need  several 
champions  like  Bdward  O'Neal  in  Washing- 
ton to  keep  the  President,  Congress,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

Thst  editor's  remark  was  a  groae  injustice 
to  Edward  O'Neal  and  a  libel  on  the  farm- 
ers of  America.  That  guy  leaned  back  in  Lis 
■wivel  chslr  and  thought  he  had  told  his 
readers  a  fact  when  actuaUy  It  was  fiction 
and  false.  I  bet  that  same  man  thinks  cows 
have  teeth  in  both  Jaws  snd  that  peanuts 
grow  above  ground  on  bushes. 

A  man  in  St.  Louis  thought  that  farmers 
were  getting  rich  because  he  had  to  pay  »2  60 
for  an  8-pound  rooster.  It  looks  that  way. 
but  brother,  it  Just  ain't  that  way.    That 


an  Arkansas  roocter  and  the  farmer  got 

76  cents  for  him  when  he  took  him  to  the 
local  poultry  num.  A  truck  picked  him  up 
and  took  him  to  Fort  Smith  wliere  a  truck- 
load  was  taken  to  St.  Louis  and  sold  to  the 
wholesaler,  who  sold  to  the  reUll  trade  and 
the  reUller  sold  him  to  the  consumer.  Wl«t 
happens?  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  "We  must  put  a  ceiling  on  farm  prod- 
ucts." The  consumer  is  considered  but  the 
producer  is  ignored.  In  case  of  loss  who 
loses?  Not  the  reUller.  not  the  wholesaler, 
not  the  trucker  of  chickens  but  the  farmer. 
He  bears  the  loss  because  he  can  bear  any- 
thing.   You  we  he  is  robbing  the  people 

Agriculture,  industry,  and  on^ntaed  labor 
have  their  problems  Of  these  three  agricul- 
ture seems  to  be  In  the  "dog  house"  but  we 
do  not  Intend  to  remain  there  indefinitely. 


ComputatioB  of  Orertimc  in  tbc  PotUl 
Senrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MU80UBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recou.  I  include  the  following  article 
entitled  "A  Simplified  Method  of  Com- 
puting Overtime  in  the  Postal  Service." 
a  brief  and  concise  explanation  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  170,  compiled  by  Albert 
F.  Waite.  legislative  representative  of 
Local  186.  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks.  Sioux  City.  Iowa: 

To  arrive  at  the  correct  conclusion  in 
computing  the  amount  of  overtime  pay  re- 
ceived by  the  pKwtal  clerks,  now  that  they  get 
overtime  pay  (?).  it  becomes  necessary  to 
delve  into  the  mysteries  of  higher  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  hieroglyphics,  sesquipeda- 
lian verbiage,  and  oongreaslonal  thought. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  170  says  we  get 
time  and  a  half  overtime.  Time  and  a  half  of 
what?  We  get.  say  $103  an  hour  straight 
time,  but  we  also  get  87  cents  an  hour  over- 
time, which  In  itself  is  a  problem  for  Solo- 
mon. Also  we  get  10  percent  night  difTer- 
enUal.  or  about  M  cents  an  hour,  or  still  less 
than  straight  time.  So  we  ask  how  they 
guess  at  overUn^e.  and  we  arc  told  to  take 
360  as  a  basis.    Why  360? 

WeU  let's  take  860.  It  Is  a  food  round 
number.  It  Is  the  number  of  degrees  in  a 
perfect  circle  and  forms  the  basis  for  a  grand 
old  nmaround.  It  may  also  explain  why 
folks  m  Washington  have  been  going  around 
in  circles  for,  lo,  tbeae  many  year*. 

So  we  have  our  360.  Next  take  8  and 
multiply.  Eight  is  formed  by  patting  one 
circle  on  top  of  another,  so  that  makes  three 
circles,  signifying  the  three  run-«rounds  or 
brush-offs  the  Postal  Service  baa  had  In  8 
years.  So  one  circle  times  two  elrcUe  is  still 
nothing,  which  most  of  us  suspect  we  still 
have. 

However,  scholars  tell  us  that  860  times  B 
equals  2.880.  Now  my  numerologist  tells  me 
that  2.880  U  also  a  mystic  ntmiber.  It  rep- 
resents the  nvmiber  of  years  ago  the  Jew« 
were  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  was  the 
total  number  of  votes  Franklin  Delano  Rooae- 
velt  received  in  Maine;  and  it  is  exacUy  the 
number  of  spples  necessary  to  make  72  jo 
gaUons  of  applesauce.  Now  we  are  getting 
somewhare.  for  we  discover  that  .729  U  the 
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•  nswer  obtained  when  2  880  Is  divided  Into 
iU'iOO.  so  we  arrive,  nnally.  at  the  basU  on 
which  they  compute  our  cverlime;  but  It  l» 
■till  H  lot  ol  applesauce 

And  now.  so  help  me.  In  the  new  Seventy- 
eighth  Congrp>s.  If  K"<'d  old  Jim  Mead  doesn't 
come  out  with  a  bill  to  give  us  a  straight 
bonu-s.  and  the  bill  Is  numbered  S  360  I 
tell  you  there  Is  something  prophetic  about 
that  number,  and  a  dollar  to  a  pre-war 
doughnut  we  are  going  to  get  somewhere 
with  It 

We  request  our  good  friends  on  the  various 
Sr'iftte  and  House  committee?"  to  give  this 
8  360  a  lot  of  study  We  usk  that  they 
report  It  on  the  floors  of  the  Congress  In  aa 
bhort  a  time  as  possible.  We  ask  our  con- 
KreMlonal  friends  to  boost  It  along  to  a  favor- 
able passage  Why?  Thousands  of  men — 
good  men-  are  leuvlng  the  service  because 
thiy  cannot  make  enough  to  support  their 
families.  We  do  not  want  this  overtime  bill, 
which  we  know  wa-s  a  stop-gap  measure. 
Why  penalize  the  Government?  Overtime 
should  be  u.sed  when  and  where  needed,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  employees 
to  earn  more  money  to  meet  increased  livmg 
costs  without  regard  to  the  nccd.s  of  the 
icrvice. 


The  Food  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prowinK  seriou.sness  of  the  food  situation 
throu(:;hout  the  country  is  crying  more 
loudly  for  redress  each  day.  Unless 
some  definite  program  is  adopted  in  the 
immediate  future  to  solve  the  existing 
difficulties  we  may  witness  a  complete 
break-down  of  the  entire  production  and 
supply  of  foodstuffs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  difficulties  which  industry  Is  meet- 
ing in  its  efforts  to  try  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem are  not  lessened  any  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to 
in  any  way  adjust  or  relax  the  existing 
regulations.  So  likewise  the  failure  of 
the  Department  of  Asriculture  to  bring 
about  any  coordinated  program  between 
Itself  and  U\e  O.  P.  A.  only  adds  to  the 
confusion. 

As  an  indication  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  situation  I  am  including  in 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Sam  H.  Greene,  of  the 
California  Dairy  Council,  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
Gaumiiilz.  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  who  is  likewise  a  member  of  the 
Pcxxi  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrictilture.  This  letter  Is 
Indicative  not  only  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting dairy  products,  but  also  is 
typical  of  the  meat  problem  and  other 
commodities. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

California  Daikt  CorNcn., 
Sin  Francisco,  Calif..  Februa'-y  3,  l'9-t3. 
Mr   E  W  CiAfMNiT?. 

Member.  Board  of  Ecamomic  Warfare. 

Washington.  D  C. 
V'TSR  Ed:  I  wfts  glad  to  get  your  letter  of 
Jar.uaiy  22.  written   after  you  had  st-eu   my 


open  letter  to  Secretary  Wlckard.     Here  are 
the  answers  to  your  two  questions: 

1.  No  response  of  any  kind  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

2  I  think  It  Is  possible  for  the  industry  to 
work  out  a  comprehensive  program  but  can- 
not predict  that  it  will  be  done  Neverthcle.v. 
1  shall  make  a  very  strong  effort  to  do  that 
very  thing  Council  will  have  a  Rort  of  execu- 
tive meeting  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  ThursdHy 
and  Ftlday,  February  11  and  12,  to  which 
rt'.'^ponfclble  leaders  of  all  branches  of  the 
Industry  have  been  Invited  Even  before  your 
letter  arrived  It  was  my  intention  to  present 
the  situation  very  much  as  you  have 
described  It. 

Discussion:  I  feel  confident  that  we  are 
not  getting  anywhere  by  running  to  Wash- 
ington for  adjustment  of  probleni.s  m  the 
piecemeal  way  our  people  have  been  ►JoitiK 
One  time  a  delegation  of  inarket-mllk  pei  pie 
take  their  troubles  to  Washington  Before 
they  leave,  another  delegation  arrives  to  talk 
alxiut  producers'  difficulties.  Then  the  evap- 
orated milk  p<'ople  arrive,  and  s«i  <jn.  I  can  t 
see  that  we  are  making  any  progress  In  this 
way  However,  the  fault  Is  not  entirely  that 
of  the  dairy  Industry  In  my  (pinion,  th(  se 
m  Wa.shington  who  are  respon.slble  for  plan- 
ning the  controls  which  we  all  recognize  must 
obtain  in  times  like  the  precent  ara  fully  a^i 
much  to  blame. 

To  start  with.  I  feel  that  the  Government 
proijrain  Is  being  administered  under  two 
coiitllcting  philosophies  It  Is  of  course,  pr.«- 
Klble  to  have  cheap  (comparatively i  fixd. 
It  Is  also  Ju.st  as  possible  to  have  abundance. 
The  point  Is.  we  cannot  have  both  fit  the 
same  time.  Yet,  we  have  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration operating  under  the  cheap  fcrrl 
philosophy  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture working  upon  the  theory  of  abund.ince 
And  they  don't  seem  to  ^;et  together 

Office  of  Price  Administration  puts  a  cell- 
ing price  on  a  ct>mmodlty  at  the  consumer 
level,  apparently  without  realizing  the  effect 
of  that  celling  upon  production.  Market 
milk  Is  an  example  in  point  Quite  s.ime 
time  ago  Office  of  Price  Adminlstrathjn  p'lt 
a  celling  upon  the  retail  price  of  market  milk 
No  ceilings  were  put  upon  prices  of  hay  or 
concentrates  There  was  a  celling  on  f»rm 
labor  wages  but  Secretary  Wickard  took  it 
off  and  labor  costs  out  he:e  Ix'x'an  to  advance 
Immediately.  As  I  see  the  picture.  hUher 
prices  are  not  needed  to  stimulate  production 
but  control  and  stabilization  of  all  factors 
which  affect  prices  are  imperatively  needed. 
If  this  does  not  occur,  the  people  of  this 
country  may  not  have  to  pay  much  higher 
jirlccs  for  their  f(M)d  than  they  are  paying 
now  but  there  will  be  prcgresbively  less  of 
It  (It  those  prices 

Retail  prices  for  milk.  In  California  any- 
way, need  not  have  advanced  to  their  pre.-- 
ent  level  If  adequate  control  of  the  labor 
and  feed  factors  had  been  exercis^ed  at  the 
time  the  first  Office  of  Price  Administration 
retail  price  ceiling  was  established  That 
was  months  nco  and  we  are  still  without 
proper  control  of  tbe  two  factors  which  con- 
s'Itute  fuUv  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk 

Within  the  week  the  director  of  the  Call- 
fornla  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had 
to  order  milk  distributors  In  the  los  Angeles 
find  t>aii  Dleiio  markets  to  pay  ml!k  producers 
the  equivalent  of  1  cent  per  quart  above  the 
prevh  OS  authorized  prcducer  price  but  Office 
of  Price  Administration  refuses  to  raise  the 
rctall-prtce  ceiling,  notwithstanding  that 
distributors'  margins  in  California  are  rej:u- 
lated  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  In  Imperial 
County  the  producer  price  was  raised  rquil 
to  2  cer.fs  per  quart  with  no  adjustment  of 
dU»trlbu»or  prtcfs  tliere 

To  summarize — if  we  have  cheap  fi»d. 
there  wtni't  be  much  of  It  If  supplies  are 
Bbundant.  they  will  not  be  cheap.  Suppose 
the  aircraft  and  ship-tuilding  Industries  had 
beer,    required    to    cpeiate    thrcughcut    194i 


under  controls  and  directives  comparable  to 
lhi>8e  under  which  agriculture  operated,  plus 
a  ceiling  price  which  the  Government  would 
pay  for  ships  and  planes  What  would  have 
been  the  output  of  planes  and  ships?  Who 
can  explain  how  food  products .n  can  be 
speeded  up  under  a  program  which  Is  In 
direct  rever.se  to  that  under  which  production 
of  plane.*-  and  ships  was  .speeded  up? 

Plea.se  do  not  Interpret  this  as  an  argu- 
ment for  an  ascend!  g  price  spiral  It  should 
be  possible  to  determine  fair-price  levels  and 
then  put  Into  operation  controls  of  factors 
affecting  cost  of  production  That  would 
supply  to  producer.":  all  Inducements  necessary 
to  increase   their  production. 

There  Is  one  other  thing,  Ed.  which  I  think 
Is  wrong— that  Is  the  practice  of  Issuing  a 
single  order  to  be  applied  uniformly  in  the 
48  States  and  the  situation  under  which  no 
discretion  Is  allowed  to  regional  and  local 
area  representatives  of  Federal  agencies. 
Every  least  little  thing  must  be  referred  to 
Washington  for  decision.  That  consumes 
much  time  and  energy  which  can  toe  much 
more  usefully  employed.  Can  It  be  that 
there  are  not  48  men  in  these  United  States 
with  sufficient  experience.  Judgment,  and  re- 
liability to  make  decl^lon8  In  accordance  with 
varying  conditions  from  the  Nation-wide 
standpoint  without  going  beyond  the  general 
over-all  national  program"' 

As  long  as  these  conditions  prevail  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  settle  down  to  the  Job 
vt  producing  more  and  still  more  food  and 
of  processing  and  delivering  that  food  In  th« 
most  efficient  and  economical  ways  that  can 
be  devised 

I  ahall  report  to  you  promptly  the  result 
of   our   meeting   in   Los   Angeles. 
With  all  good  wishes. 

Sam  H  GarrNE. 

Manager. 


Vox  Populi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAi.ircRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Dunston.  a  war  mother  who 
lives  In  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  which  is  en- 
tirely self-(  xplanatory,  and  recommend 
Its  reading  by  all  in  the  Government: 

FrBHUAET  ».  1943. 
Hon    Carl  Hinshaw, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wasfiingion.  D  C. 
De.\r  Mr  HIN.sH^w:  As  a  war  mother  and 
a  loyal  American,  I  hope  there  will  be  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  of  the  lease-knd  expendi- 
tures under  Mr  Harry  Hopkins.  When  we 
read  that  lipstick,  rouge,  rayon  hose.  and 
cotton  sheets  were  among  the  articles  used 
by  Mr.  Hopkins  to  buy  the  gcK>d  will  of 
African  chiefs.  It  seems  to  us  he  has  forgotten 
he  Is  still  not  head  of  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, We  are  righteously  Indignant 
when  we  read  this  and  then  read  that  our 
boys  in  the  South  Pacific  are  still  fluhtlng 
against  tremendous  odds,  and  still  the  old 
story  comes  back  of  an  enemy  •five  to  one 
over  us  •  Fulton  Lewis  said  over  the  air 
nobody  In  Washington  expected  Vandegnft 
to  hold  Guadalcanal  with  the  little  he  h?.d 
to  hold  It  with  Why  didn't  he  have  evciy- 
thlng  he  needed'  We've  certainly  spent 
enough  billions;  we  are  being  taxed  enou)^ 
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We  read  of  the  thousands  of  tanks  and 
planes  given  Rufsla  at  the  expanse  of  our  own 
nien  In  the  Pacific,  and  then  Russia  will  not 
even  give  us  bases  from  which  to  bomb 
Tokyo.  If  she  wont  help  us  now  when  she 
wants  things  from  us,  she  certainly  will  not 
ftfter  she  has  made  peace  with  Germany. 
Stalin's  holding  off  from  conferences  with 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  shows  that  he  has 
no  notion  of  coop>eratlon  beyond  the  help  we 
can  give  him.  It  Indicates  he  will  go  his  own 
way  after  the  war 

But  China  would  cooperate,  I  think  It  Is 
E  shame  the  way  we  are  letting  China  down. 

There  Is  certainly  a  lot  of  mlsnianugenient 
somewhere.  At  the  stores  thej  tell  you  there 
Ls  not  only  no  wool  but  that  soon  rayon  will 
te  off  the  market.  Ytt  we  read  that  leaKC- 
lend  sent  rayon  bote  to  Africa.  If  people  can- 
i:ot  have  enough  fuel,  they  should  have  warm 
clothes  and  heat-prcducing  fotd  Yet  the 
Government  is  cutting  down  on  all  three. 
We  are  t<^^)ld  to  economize,  yet  we  are  given 
liothmg  with  which  to  economize,  we  arc 
told  to  m;-ke  our  own  clothes,  yet  we  can  no 
longer  buy  .scwmg  machines,  needles,  ncr. 
In  many  cases,  cloth.  We  are  told  to  repair 
things,  and  yet  the  materials  and  tools  with 
which  to  repair  have  been  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction. We  are  told  to  raise  victory  gardens, 
yet  they  will  furnish  us  neither  enough  seeds 
nor  enough  seed  potatoes.  The  stores  are 
putting  In  flower  beeds  Instead  of  garden 
seed  You  can't  raise  a  family  on  petunias 
or  eat  carnations. 

They  tell  us  to  cat  vegetables  to  save  n.eat. 
But  vegetebles  must  be  seasoned  (at  cither 
With  butter,  (b)  milk  or  cream,  (ci  or  meat 
stock  All  three  are  going  off  the  market. 
We  are  told  to  use  butter  substitute,  and  even 
it  is  to  be  rationed— and  8?nd  butter  to  peo- 
l)le  whc  never  have  eaten  it.  Why  not  send 
them  the  butter  subttitute? 

We  are  told  to  make  nourishing  soups. 
But  how  can  you  have  nourishing  scups  v'lth- 
out  milk,  butter,  or  meat  stock?  We  are  told 
to  save  our  skillet  fats.  But  how  do  you 
get  skillet  fats  without  meat? 

I  tiilnk  we  need  some  good  common  sense 
In  government.  I  hope  this  Congress  will 
Insist  on  that  Ingredii  nt. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  grandiose 
plana  for  a  super-suptr  world  Work  Projects 
Administration  after  the  war  managed  either 
by  Mr  Waixaci  or  any  of  his  school  We 
know  who  Is  expected  to  foot  all  the  bills  of 
such  a  project  Already  we  are  seeing  how 
Impossible  it  la  for  a  nation  of  130.000.000 
to  provide  fcwd.  clothing,  and  arms  for  some 
600.000.000  people.  We  would  come  nearer 
doing  It.  of  course.  If  we  had  wiser,  more 
practical  men  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  al- 
though even  then  It  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility. 

We  could  wish,  too,  that  so  imporUnt  a 
conference  aa  Casablanca  had  l>een  conducted 
le.sa  theatrically.  It  bad  too  much  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  CecU  de  MiUe  premiere. 

We  depend  on  Congress  to  maintain  a  free 
people.    Do  not  fall  us 

Mrs.  E.  E   Dt'NSTON, 

A  War  Mother. 


Wainwrigbt  Skipbailderf 


paper    and    morale   builder   called    the 
Wainwricht  Liberator. 

It  Is  excellently  edited;  and  from  Ita 
ls6ue  of  January  16.  which  has  come  to 
my  hands.  I  am  glad  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appears  on  Itii 
front  page: 

To  Our  Shipbuilders: 

We  are  tttaling  time. 

It  Ls  di.ehonest.  because  we  are  taking  scme- 
tl.mg  that  does  not  belong  to  us 

It  Is  the  property  of  something  much  larger 
than  any  Individual,  this  shipyard  and  all  of 
the  shipyards. 

It  Is  a  priceless  asset  of  our  country  in  a 
time  of  the  greatest  stress.  It  belongs  to 
liberty  and  to  freedom  f t  r  which  we  tight  It 
belongs  to  the  me  i  In  the  armed  services. 
It  belongs  to  our  women  and  children  and  to 
generations  unborn 

We  are  stealing  tlm.e  every  minute  we  fib- 
sent  ourf^elves  from  duty  here  in  Wamwrlght 
Yard 

The  minutes,  the  hours,  and  the  days  that 
we  take  off  when  we  should  be  on  the  Job 
cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  One  has  no  right 
to  say,  "If  I  take  a  day  off  It  Is  all  right. 
All  I  lose  Is  a  day's  pay,  I  make  enough  to 
aff  ird   that  ■■ 

With  wages  as  they  are  too  many  can  afford 
to  lose  a  day's  pay 

But  there  is  a  va.st  difference  between 
losing  pay  and  stealing  time  One  Is  shiftless. 
The  other  Is  dishonest 

None  of  us  has  the  right  to  take  time  off 
at  the  expense  of  the  man  who  is  Oghting, 
pn  bably  giving  his  life,  so  that  In  victory 
and  peace  we  may  take  time  off,  and  honestly, 
to  do  with  as  we  please. 

But  us  he  fights  now  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  expect  us  to  work.  It  he  quits  fight- 
ing, unless  he  Is  a  casualty,  he  faces  a  firing 
squad  It  la  going  to  be  right  hard  for  him 
to  understand — and  for  you  to  explain — that 
all  you  get  is  a  loss  In  pay. 

It  Is  his  time  that  you  are  stealing,  not 
yours.  It  belongs  to  everything  that  we  m 
America  hold  dear. 

It  does  not  matter  that  our  record  for  lost 
time  IS  better  than  some  yards  except  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  we  are  not  as  bad  as 
the  other  fellow. 

We  are  real  people,  real  Americans  here  aa 
we  realize  the  gravity  of  what  we  do  when  we 
steal  the  time  that  belongs  to  otir  country, 
to  freedom,  and  to  the  brave  people  who  are 
giving  their  lives  for  It.  no  man  or  woman 
who  Is  physically  able  to  work  will  stay  away. 

H.  V   APPEN, 
General  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  patriotic  remarks 
are  pertinent;  they  should  be  engraved 
upon  the  hearts  of  every  person  working 
there,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 


The  Cruiser  'TentacoU" 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rLOKisA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16,  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  J.  A. 
Jones  Construction  Co.,  btxllding  ships  at 
Panama  City,  puts  out  a  weekly  publicity 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16,  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Fpeaker,  I  take  pleas- 
ure In  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  great  work 
done  by  the  cruiser  Pensacola.  partici- 
pant in  every  major  action  dtu-ing  the 
first  year  of  war  In  the  Pacific.  Named 
for  Pensacola.  Wla...  the  Annapolis  of  the 
air.  the  gaUant  deeds  of  tbe  Peruacola 


are  followed  with  keen  interest  through- 
out Florida  and  the  Nation: 

"PSNSACOLA'S"  TOtJCH   BPtRTT  OOMUCNDO 

(By  Wendell  Webb) 
San  P»ancisco.  February  10— Tlie  work- 
horse of  the  Pacific— battered,  proud,  and 
game  to  the  last  inch  of  her  pl»t«s— finally 
came  into  her  due  at  Pearl  Harbor  yesterday. 
She  is  the  gallant  cruiser  Penaaeola.  par- 
ticipant in  every  major  action  of  the  entire 
first  year  of  war  in  the  west,  on  which  I 
sailed  as  a  war  correspondent  for  thoi.sands 
of  miles  to  the  Coral  Sea  and  In  the  thick  of 
the  action  in  M'dway 

She  was  singled  out  as  symbolic  of  our 
Fleet's  "unflagging  spirit" — 1  rode  her  once 
when  she  was  little  more  than  e  cargo  ship, 
almait  alone  carrying  desperately  needtsd  sup- 
plies to  bascj  in  the  far  southweet.  yet  the 
pride  of  her  crew  never  wavered. 

It  was  said.  too.  she  carried  on  "wtth<.'Ut 
rest  or  overhaul" — she  safeguarded  the  first 
convoy  to  Australia,  stayed  at  s-ea  months  at 
a  time  In  the  most  perilous  waters  of  war,  and 
roared  defiance  in  the  face  of  heavy  punish- 
ment in  U.e  fovirth  battle  of  Savao  last  No- 
vember 30,  long  after  she  was  due  for  dryd;3Ck 
and  repair. 

She  was  cited  for  "brilliant  work" — I  was  on 
her  when  she  tried  desperately  to  work  in 
close  to  the  Yorktow^.  her  guns  blazing,  to 
save  that  valiant  carrier  from  d«^structlon  by 
aerial  torpedoes  at  Midway 

Her  respite  finally  came  at  Savao;  "With 
fires  so  serious  on  board  that  her  entire 
mainmast  wus  a  mass  of  flames,  with  one 
engine  room  flooded  and  her  arrununltion 
exploding,  she  saved  herself  to  fight  egaln," 

The  words  are  those  of  Vice  Admiral  Wil- 
liam L.  Calhoun,  commander  of  service  force. 
Pacific  Fleet.  In  his  address  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
where  44  heroes— the  Pensacola  s  and  oth- 
ers— were  cited  ye^terday  for  valor  in  action. 
Three  times  Axis  radios  reported  she  had 
been  sunk. 

She  was  old.  as  combat  ships  go— 12  years. 
She  was  crowded,  and  some  said,  outmoded. 
Her  normal  complement  of  men  was  far  ex- 
ceeded under  the  new  needs  of  war.  She 
needed  many  things. 

But  there  can't  be  built  Into  a  ship  the 
elements  that  made  up  the  Pensacola. 
Officers  and  crew  like  that  are  bom,  I've  seen 
some  of  them  reading  Bibles  In  the  shade  of 
8-lnch  guns  in  the  hell-hot  Ttoplcs;  others 
knocking  down  flying  fish  with  frying  pans 
for  extra  bits  of  food;  still  others  writing, 
drawing,  painting,  and  arguing  in  the 
precious  off-watch  hours — and  then  break 
into  thunderous  cheers  when  the  call  to  ac- 
tion sent  them  pell-mell  to  their  posts  of 
battle 

To  an  officer  and  to  a  man  they  rate  with 
the  topM  In  the  Navy  at  sea. 

In  the  wardroom  of  that  ship  Is  a  great 
chart  of  the  Pacific  In  it  are  pins,  one  color 
for  bases  held  by  the  Japanese,  and  another 
color  for  Allied  posts. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sadness  of  that 
shipboard  that  night  of  last  May  6  when  tbm 
pin  for  Corregldor  wa«  changed.  I  can  think 
of  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  on  that  ship 
when  that  pin  and  others  once  more  are  put 
in  place. 


The  Real  SUver  Scaaaal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVK8 
Monday,  January  25,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  there  ia 
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Inserted  herewith  a  radio  broadca.st 
which  was  df^hvered  over  station  KHQ 
entitled  "The  Real  Silver  Scandal": 

My  friends  of  the  nlr.  In  taking  a  few  mo- 
menta to  present  the  facts  mnccrning  the 
Government's  purchase  and  u/se  of  sliver  as 
money  In  contradiction  of  the  many  mlslead- 
IriK  statements  nppeanng  In  some  of  the  most 
InfliK-iitlal  and  widely  circulated  publications 
m  this  country,  I  lun  reminded  of  the  old 
saying  that  '•no  mnn  Is  so  blind  as  the  man 
that  won  t  see."  Every  citizen  In  this  coun- 
try has  a  vital  interest  in  silver  and  Its  uae  In 
the  national  currency  system.  Congress  In 
an  efTort  to  strengthen  and  stabilize  the  value 
of  our  money  and  restore  prosperous  business 
conditions  throughout  the  country  h;is  en- 
acted legislation  that  provided  for  the  addi- 
tional uae  of  silver  in  our  currency  system. 
The  facts  concerning  the  purchase  and  use  of 
silver  by  the  Government  Is  public  Informa- 
tion and  these  facts  are  available  to  anyone 
that  will  take  the  pains  to  obtain  the  daily 
financial  ctatcment  of  the  United  States 
Trea.sury  and  copies  of  the  Treasury  s  circula- 
tion statement  of  Unlte<l  States  money  and 
the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Treai^ury  These 
reports  come  to  the  desk.s  of  the  Ct)ngrrs«men 
and  Senators  regularly  and  go  out  to  the 
banks  and  financial  Institutions  throughout 
the  rotintry. 

Ever  since  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was 
pu.Hsed  and  the  Government  started  buying 
silver  and  putting  silver  money  In  circulation 
there  has  been  a  determined  fight  by  certain 
Interests  to  secure  the  repeal  of  tills  legisla- 
tion and  the  retirement  c;f  our  silver  mon«'y. 
The  war  emergency  Is  being  seized  upon  by 
the.se  opponents  of  sliver  now  augmented  by 
Other  selfish  Interests  as  an  excuse  to  return 
to  their  attack  on  this  mnnetary  program  of 
the  Government  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 
There  appears  to  be  a  well-financed  cam- 
paign directed  to  first  .securing  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  authorizing  the  purcha.se  and 
uae  of  sliver  as  money  and  then  the  retire- 
ment of  all  forms  of  dollar-silver  currency 
In  circulation  and  replacing  It  wltli  Irredeem- 
able paper  Federal  Reserve  bank-note  cur- 
rency. In  the  long  and  su.stalned  can\palgn 
of  misstatement  and  ml.sreprcsentatlon 
waged  by  the  opponents  of  silver  and  pub- 
licized through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
there  appears  two  recent  artlcle.s  in  publica- 
tions of  nation-wide  circulation  In  which 
the  assault  on  silver  Is  renewed,  and  the 
Senators  of  our  Western  States  are  accused 
of  obstructing  our  war  efToit  It  Is  even 
charged  that  there  Is  a  silver  scandal. 

My  friends,  every  one  of  us  should  be  In- 
terested in  the  facts  concerning  an  Issue 
so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Contrary  to  what  the  opponents  of  silver 
would  have  us  believe  the  Treafury  reports 
show  that  the  Government  has  actually  made 
a  profit  on  the  silver  it  has  bought,  revalued 
and  placed  in  circulation  as  money  amount- 
ing to  $816900  000.  and  if  the  balance  of  the 
silver  the  Treasury  has  b^iught  and  has  on 
hand  was  u'^ed  for  monev  the  Government 
uoukl  make  another  profit  of  $1  019  000  000. 
nee  Sliver  Seinniorage  tables,  page  78.  Sep- 
tember Treasury  Bulletin 

We  know  that  he  American  pe^iple  are  In 
desperate  need  of  money  io  finance  the  war 
and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  our  allies 
around  the  world  in  their  urgent  need  with 
food  and  war  materials  In  their  fight  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  early  and  successful  con- 
clusion We  know  that  in  mak'ng  our  sacri- 
fice to  win  tlie  war  we  are  shouldering  an 
unt)ea.'able  Interest  loud  and  willingly  ac- 
cepting ever-increasing  taxes  that  consume 
t)ur  substance — and  while  we  are  willingly 
doing  all  this,  we  know  our  Government  has 
en  hand,  paid  for  and  ready  to  use.  the  money 
equ;\alent  of  $1  700.000  000  In  money  metal 
ready  and  authc^rized  by  law  to  be  converted 
into  inorvey  and  put  into  circulation  wlth- 
cut   lurtber   expense    other    than    engraving 


the  necessary  silver  certificates. — money  that 
can  be  used  In  paying  Government  expenses 
and  to  supply  the  currency  needs  of  buMnes-s. 

We  know  that  while  the  Nation  has  been 
and  Is  losing  the  use  of  this  Interest-free 
m.oney,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  been 
permitted  to  Inflate  the  currency  by  issuing 
and  lending  Into  circulation  the  reccrd- 
treakmg  amount  of  »2.500.000.000— to  be 
exact,  on  April  1  there  was  $9,056  131  060 
Federal  notes  In  circulation  which  had  been 
Inflated  by  Issuing  an  additional  $2.5!}C.4.]2.- 
600  new  money  In  the  last  7  months  to  make 
the  grand  total  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  out- 
standing on  November  1  of  $11,652.563.660 — 
Trea.'ury  circulation  statement  March  31- 
Octnber  31. 

My  friends,  there  Is  a  sliver  scandal,  a 
scandal  of  a  difTerent  kind  than  these  money 
despollers  would  have  us  believe.  It  Is  a 
scandal  that  65  economists,  the  supposed 
leaders  of  financial  thought  and  education 
in  this  country,  would  stoop  to  be  a  party 
to  such  deception  to  further  tl.e  Interest- 
collecting  schemes  of  financiers  against  a 
people  already  overburdened  with  an  Intol- 
erable Interest  and  Uix  load. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the  sliver  situa- 
tion and  the  effect  of  the  Government  silver- 
purchase  program  we  find  that  under  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  existing  law  the 
Trea.sury  has  bought  large  quantities  of  silver 
at  a  profit  and  balanced  Its  books  by  putting 
half  of  this  f^llver,  amounting  to  almost 
$2,000.000  000,  Into  circulation  as  money  in 
paying  Government  expenses,  money  that 
flowed  Into  the  channels  of  trade  and  busi- 
ness to  supply  a  part  of  the  money  needs  of 
the  country. 

The  other  half  of  the  Government  sliver, 
amounting  to  1.320.474  530  4  ounces  with  a 
dollar  value  of  $1,707,281.135  24  (Treasury 
statement.  November  4).  has  been  left  Idle 
and  uiuised  because  the  mandatory  provisions 
of  the  law  simply  provided  that — 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  Issue  sliver  certificates 
In  such  denominations  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  in  a  face  amount  not  less 
thin  the  cost  of  all  silver  purchased  under 
the  authority  of  section  3.  and  such  certifi- 
cates shall  be  placed  In  actual  circulation  " 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  repeat- 
edly stated  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  that 
prevented  the  use  of  this  second  half  of  the 
Governments  silver  as  money  In  the  same 
way  the  first  h.ilf  was  used — Senate  Silver 
Committee  hearing,  page  677.  par.igraph  9. 

While  this  money  metal,  paid  for  and  ready 
for  u.st\  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  has  been 
forced  Into  a  slacker  position  through  in- 
tlvience.T  that  we  are  unable  to  fathom,  the 
shortage  of  critical  war  metals  In  this  coun- 
try where  the  bulk  of  the  worlds  sliver  Is  In 
reserve — we  do  not  hear  anything  about  the 
need  of  silver  for  the  war  industries  of  our 
aliie-s  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war 
and  manufacturing  far  more  war  equipment 
than  we  are — has  presented  these  would-be 
di-spoilers  of  the  people's  money  with  a  grand 
opportunity  to  renew  their  attack  and  ac- 
complish their  questionable  purpose  In  a 
plan  advocated  by  a  leading  Washington 
newspaper,  always  hostile  to  silver,  when  It 
said  m  an  editorial: 

"Now  if  ever,  the  silver  bloc  should  prove 
vulnerable  to  assault." 

The  results  of  this  attack  were  Immediate 
and  planned  to  be  devastating  on  the  Con- 
gress. The  as  ault  on  the  western  Senators 
impugning  their  motives  was  spread  thrcvigh 
the  Columns  of  some  of  the  most  widely 
clrruliited  pu'ohcation.s  in  the  Nation  by  the 
selfsame  propakiandists  that  have  been  flood- 
ing the  mails  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senators  continuously  with  mi.-^lead- 
Ing  propaganda  against  silver  Even  before 
the  silver  legislation  was  enacted,  now  with 
the  shortage  of  critical  metal  In  the  war 
emergency  as  an  excuse  they  pounce  upon 
silver  aijaln  calling  it  a  slacker  metal  m  a 
renewed  effort  to  carry  their  point  and  drive 


the  Congress  to  repeal  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act,  when  m  fact  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  the  sanction  of  the  western  Sena- 
tors has  made  available  all  the  unobligated 
silver  the  Government  owns  amounting  to 
46.000  tens  for  the  use  of  our  war  industries 
in  an  agreement  reached  April  8  with  the  War 
Production  B<^ard. 

The  first  allocation  of  the  46.000  tons  of 
this  sliver  was  made  on  M-iy  6  The  delivery 
of  the  first  silver  was  started  on  June  29  and 
now  6  months  after  the  silver  was  allocated- 
November  11— the  war  Industries  have  been 
able  to  take  delivery  of  only  14.000  tons. 

All  the  needs  of  silver  for  consumptive  use 
of  the  war  industry  are  being  more  than 
taken  care  of  by  the  allocation  of  foreign 
silver  being  imported  In'o  the  country  at 
the  present  rate  of  100,000.000  ounces  per  year. 
The  commercial  users  of  silver  are  being  i  er- 
mitted  to  buy  our  dom.estlc  silver  at  the 
statutory  price  of  71  11  cents  per  ounce  which 
Is  not  subject  to  priorities  on  allocation. 
The  OfBce  of  Price  Adminl.^tratlon  price  reg- 
ulation permits  the  purchaser  to  add  the 
cost  of  freight  to  the  price  paid  for  silver 
which  In  many  cases  gives  the  commercial 
users  of  silver  for  Industrial  purposes  an 
advantas^c  over  the  Treasury  which  Is  de- 
ferring lis  purcha.ses  to  these  users. 

This  practical  solution  of  the  use  of  silver 
In  our  war  industries  has  spoiled  the  plans 
promoted  at  such  heavy  expense  by  these 
self-seeking  profiteers  and  their  paid  propa- 
gandists. 

We  are  told  In  a  recent  article  In  an  Influ- 
ential publication  with  Nation-wide  circu- 
lation of  the  disastrous  effect  on  pcxsr  China 
of  doing  the  Identical  thing  that  these  so- 
called  economists  are  attempting  to  persuade 
us  to  do  here  I  quote  from  the  article 
Silver  Scandal,  published  In  the  October  31 
Issue  of   the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

"It  forced  China  off  the  silver  standard  and 
onto  an  Incontrovertible  paper  currency— a 
'managed'  paper  currency  which  Is  exacting 
terrible  penalties  from  her  In  the  form  of 
fantastic  high  prices  for  commodities  and 
services  at  the  very  time  she  is  fighting  for 
her  life  against  Japan  " 

What  a  deadly  parallel  our  patriotic  econ- 
omist brings  to  us  in  his  disinterested  effort 
to  trap  the  American  people  Into  the  use  of 
flat  money  by  persuading  them  to  dispose  of 
their  silver  stocks  held  for  the  redemption 
of  the  only  redeemable  paper  In  existence  in 
this  country.  Paper  money  that  has  been 
accepted  In  good  faith  by  our  citizens  with 
Implicit  truft  in  their  Government  and  Its 
promise  to  redeem  every  dollar  In  silver  cer- 
tificates with  sliver  dollars  on  demand. 

In  deallnfi!  with  this  attempt  to  discredit 
and  discard  our  sliver  money  let  us  remind 
these  patriotic  economists  that  silver  money 
under  the  standard  of  bimetallism  has  built 
America.  Every  foot  of  territory  In  these 
continental  United  States  was  acquired  by 
the  Union  when  we  were  using  silver  as 
money — the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Florida 
Purchase.  Texas,  and  California,  the  Gadsen 
Purchase,  and  Alaska.  Silver  money  worked 
then  and  It  Is  working  now  Let  the.«e 
propagandists  prove  to  us  that  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  It.  The  greatest  era  of 
development  of  any  country  In  the  world's 
history  occurred  In  our  own  United  States 
during  the  period  when  we  usrd  both  gold 
and  silver  ns  money  under  a  bimetallic 
Standard 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  war  and  the 
world  must  readjust  Itself  to  peace  and 
International  commerce  when  the  war  Is  over 
Let  us  return  and  take  up  the  program  placed 
on  our  statute  books  by  the  wi.sdom  and 
foresight  of  tlie  statesmen  who  guided  Amer- 
ica through  it-s  greatest  pericxl  of  develop- 
ment. Let  us  place  this  sound  financial  basis 
under  the  political  and  business  structure  we 
must  build  when  the  war  of  liberation  in 
which  we  are  new  engaged  is  won.  Let  us 
brush  aside  these  carping  critics  with  their 
selfish  motives  and  carry  forward  the  con- 


structive pro-am  placed  in  our  statutes  and 
never  repealed: 

"Sec  311  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  sliver  Into 
money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
ralue.  such  equality  to  be  secured  through 
International  agreement,  or  by  such  safe- 
guards of  legislation  as  will  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  parity  in  value  of  the  coins 
of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of" 
every  dollar  at  all  times  In  the  markets  and 
In  the  payment  of  debts  And  it  Is  hereby 
further  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  steadily  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  sale  system  of  bi- 
metallism as  will  m.alntaln  at  all  times  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  Issued 
by  the  United  States.  In  tl  e  markot.*  and  in 
the   payment  of  debts  " 

Bimetallism  is  the  only  plan  that  will  ever 
give  our  country  a  sound  monetary  eysiem 
and  provide  for  a  stable  and  workable  inter- 
national exchange. 


Clamor  Without  Reasons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or    CAUrCBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  16.  1943 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
the  Rules  Committee  reported  out  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Hou.se  rules 
e.^tablLshing  a  separate  committee  on 
commercial  aviation.  The  effect  of  this 
re.volution  would  be  to  take  jari.^diction 
of  this  subject  from  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  which 
wrote  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
and  place  it  in  an  unknown  and  inex- 
perienced committee  in  the  middle  of 
the  war. 

Another  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  would  be  to  destroy  the  uni- 
fied Icgi.vlative  control  of  our  interstate 
transportation  agencies  which  has  been 
established  by  this  House  through  a  con- 
sLstent  effort  extending  over  8  years. 

This  editorial  was  written  by  Wayne 
W.  Parrish,  who  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  one  of  the  magazines  most  rep- 
resentative of  aviation  thought  in 
America. 

Formerly  in  favor  of  a  separate  com- 
mittee, this  magazine  is  convinced  that 
such  committee  is  not  desirable  at  this 
time. 

The  editor  particularly  indicates  the 
weakness  of  the  arguments  presented  in 
the  debate  in  the  House  in  favor  of  such 
a  committee: 

Some  of  these  who  are  working  t)ehind 
the  scenes  for  such  a  committee  never  lifted 
a  finger  when  the  committee  was  badly 
needed  a  few  years  ago.  Those  who  strug- 
gled through  the  hard  and  lean  days  of  tl.e 
lute  1930's  are  now  willing  to  let  existing 
committees  continue  to  carry  the  ball. 

Estiecially  the  committee  wliich  now 
handles  civil  aviation. 

It  is  further  stated  that  so  far  as  tlie 
air  transport  industry  is  concerned,  the 
present  comimttee  Is  eminently  satis- 
factory. 


The  editor  polntE  out  that  a  si)ecial 
committee  may  be  singled  out  as  a  tar- 
get as  fostering  one  transportation  in- 
dtLstry  above  all  other-  and  its  work 
largely  nullified  as  a  result. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  speeches  in  the 
House  in  favor  of  a  special  committee 
were  completely  void  of  any  real  under- 
standing of  our  big  aviation  problems. 

The  text  cf  the  editorial  is  as  follows: 

CLAllOB   WrrHOUT   RZASONS 

The  current  debate  in  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  pr^^eed  standing  commit- 
tee on  civU  aviation  is  an  interesting  com- 
menUry  on  the  shifting  sands  of  time  Ft)ur 
years  ago  almu«t  every  aerunautical  organi- 
zation, and  quit*  a  few  companies  and  indi- 
vidual leaders  in  aviation,  were  on  record 
strongly  advocating  standing  committees  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate 

i'cday  when  no  less  than  eight  resolutions 
have  been  under  ccnslderation  in  the  House, 
and  the  minority  parly  has  given  a  special 
pu>h  to  tlie  proposal,  there  Is  a  rather  aston- 
ishing lack  cf  Interest  on  the  part  of  .viatl^n. 
General  feeling  runs  from  complete  opprsl- 
t'on  to  indifference  to  mildly  favorable  sup- 
port Few  are  openly  and  actively  endor.'^ing 
the  legislation. 

Perhape  3  days  of  debate  In  the  House 
Itself  have  given  us  the  clues  to  this  lack  of 
li  terest.  In  ail  of  the  discussions  cjn  the  floor 
ths  only  clear-cut  sp>eeche£  made  were  by  the 
opposition.  The  proponents  seemed  clear  en 
only  one  thing  and  that  was  the  need  for  the 
standing  committee  But  they  failed  to  give 
rpBsors  At  least  they  failed  to  give  one- 
twn-ihree  reasons  supported  by  folid  facts 
and  opinions  why  there  should  be  a  standing 
committee  solely  for  civil  aviation  There 
was  a  let  of  t:.!k.  a  great  deal  cf  generaliza- 
tiou  on  and  off  the  subject,  but  no  real  bai.c 
prescp.tatlcn. 

Perhaps  sutsfquent  debate  will  bring  out 
some  Strang  points,  but  in  the  early  stages 
the  chairmen  cf  three  committees  opposirg 
the  creation  of  the  new  civil  aviation  com- 
mittee made  their  pleas  stand  up  quite  well. 
There  was  shrewd,  canny,  and  po.ltlcaUy  wise 
Casl  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  Naval 
Aflairs  There  *was  Andrew  J  May.  Ken- 
tucky, chairm.an  of  Military  Affairs,  and  th^re 
was  CXAr.T.jiCT  LxA,  California,  the  able,  ex- 
perlen'^etl.  nnd  p^^wpiful  chairman  cf  the  Im- 
portant Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  who  enmnetred  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  throu(;h  the  Hou;e. 
These  men  are  against  a  new  committee  de- 
voted to  civil  aviation,  and  whether  or  not 
their  reasons  are  sound,  they  made  a  much 
ftronger  case  than  these  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion . 

Several  years  ago  in  these  columns  we 
strong:?  rdvocated  a  standing  committee  on 
clvU  aviation.  Today  we  aren't  as  anxious  to 
express  an  opinion  rr  we  are  to  point  out  the 
changing  tides  of  aviation.  There  Is  much  to 
be  said  for  a  special  committee  to  handle  avi- 
ation problems,  but  the  time  may  have  passed 
for  this.  Some  of  those  who  are  working  be- 
hind the  scenes  for  such  a  committee  never 
lifted  a  finger  when  the  committee  was  l>arily 
needed  a  few  years  ago  Those  who  struggled 
ihrourh  the  bard  and  lean  days  of  the  late 
thirties  are  now  willing  to  let  existing  com- 
mittees continue  to  carry  the  ball,  especially 
Mr  LxAS  committee  which  now  harxiles  civil 
aviation. 

As  far  as  the  air-transport  Industry  Is  con- 
cerned. Mr.  LxAS  committee  seems  to  be 
eminently  satisfactory  for  the  majority  The 
railroads  and  bus  lines  have  no  special  com- 
mittees in  Corgrcss.  Why  should  air  lines? 
It  Is  pofffilble  that  a  special  aviation  commit- 
tee would  be  singled  out  as  a  target,  as  foster- 
ing one  uansportatton  industry  above  all 
others,  and  Its  work  largely  nullified  as  a 
restilt. 


Military  and  naval  aviation  wUl  always  b« 
handled  by  military  and  naval  affairs  rom> 
mlttees.  As  for  civil  aviation  itself,  embrac- 
ing Qonacheduled  flying,  one  begins  to  ques- 
tion whether  a  full  committee  would  be  de- 
sirable In  the  end.  for  the  future  erf  non- 
scheduled  aviation  may  largely  depend  upon 
its  being  left  alone  with  a  minimum  of  regu- 
lation and  handling.  There  la  no  conunlitee 
in  Congress  for  automobiles  or  pleasure  boats. 

Only  in  the  field  of  InternaUonal  air  policy 
is  there  need  for  definitive  action,  but  here 
again  one  may  question  whether  the  basic 
Job  belongs  to  a  special  conn;Blttee  of  Con- 
press  If  the  debate  In  the  House  in  Janu- 
ary la  any  criterion,  our  International  air 
relationships  will  not  be  helped  by  opening 
up  aU  of  our  national  reactions  to  the 
world  in  the  CoNcaxssioNAL  Recv.>bd  The 
speeches  in  the  House  were  completely  void 
of  any  real  understanding  of  cur  big  avia- 
tion problems  Much  loose  talk  found  Its 
way  into  print.  More  Than  one  Congress- 
man who  spoke  In  favor  of  the  committee 
revealed  his  utter  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  he  was  trying  to  talk  about. 

There  are  some  good  arguments  for  a 
standing  committee  on  civil  aviation  But 
judging  frcm  the  Hotise  debute,  well  feel 
much  more  secure  in  knowing  that  svistion 
problems  will  continue  to  be  handled  by  var- 
ious existing  committees  as  In  the  past. 
Until  there  are  enou»h  men  in  Congress  who 
really  Know  what  they're  talking  about  when 
they  discuss  aviation,  and  until  they  can 
present  solid  constructive  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  a  committee,  our  Inurest,  and  the 
Interest  of  a  large  phase  of  aviation,  remains 
very  passive  Perhaps  it's  Just  a  matter  of 
being  too  late  to  set  up  an  aviation  com- 
mittee. We  needed  a  committee  6  years  ago. 
We're  not  so  sure  we  need  one  now — at  least 
not  until  we  hear  some  sound  reasons  ex- 
pressed in  the  House. 


Work  of  the  Uwikti  States  Maritiine 
Commission  and  dbe  War  Sbippiitf 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  mcTunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATr\'E3 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion in  the  production  of  ships  has  been 
nothing  less  than  amazing.  Mistakes 
have  been  made  and  only  the  Omnipo- 
tent and  Omniscient  could  have  avoided 
mistakes.  There  has  been  waste,  as 
there  has  been  waste  in  every  branch 
of  the  Government.  War  is  waste,  and 
the  compelling  need  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion mtist  bring  waste.  Comparison  with 
previous  records  shows  a  marvelous  situ- 
ation. In  the  last  war  we  did  not  reach 
our  peak  until  10  months  after  the  ar- 
mLstice.  In  September  1919.  814.888 
deadweight  tons  of  ships  of  all  types — 
steel,  wood,  concrete,  and  composite — 
were  delivered.  That  was  the  peak  then. 
Very  few.  if  any,  ships  were  completed 
in  time  for  war  service. 

What  is  the  situation  now?  We  have 
smashed  all  world  records,  and  we  have 
not  yet  reached  our  peak.  We  are  now 
400,000  tons  per  month  ahead  of  our 
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hiRhest  recoici  established  in  1919.  To- 
day our  ships  are  30  to  40  percent  larger 
than  the  ships  that  were  built  during  the 
previous  World  War. 

Dunns  the  la-st  war  aveia«e  deliveries 
took  about  7  months  per  ship.  During 
December  1942.  a  record  number  of  Lib- 
erty ships.  82,  was  delivered,  and  the 
average  time  per  .ship  from  keel  laying 
to  delivery  was  only  55  days.  Compare 
this  With  the  record  for  completion  as 
late  as  January  1942,  the  first  month 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  when  three  Liberty 
ships  were  completed.  They  required 
then  about  241  days  each. 

The  record  (or  December  1942  was 
marvelous.  We  placed  in  service  121 
ships  of  1.199.300  deadweiKht  tons. 
w  hich  exceeded  the  best  previous  month's 
record,  which  was  September  1942.  when 
there  were  placed  In  .service  93  ships 
of  1,016,112  deadweight  tons.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  year  1941,  when  for 
the  entire  year  only  95  ships  of  1.088,- 
000  tons  were  completed,  or  in  other 
words  less  than  in  tht-  month  of  De- 
cember 1942.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
space  of  1  year,  construction  of  ships 
was  increased  more  than  700  perc^^-nt. 

In  1942  American  shipbuilders  com- 
pleted a  prodigious  Job.  All  world  rec- 
ords were  broken  and  there  were  placed 
in  service  746  ships,  which  included  542 
Liberty  ships,  62  tankers,  62  of  the  Com- 
mission's lonK-ranse  standard  C  types. 
55  cargo  ships  for  the  British,  5  coastal 
frelRhters,  5  ore  earners,  and  15  special 
type  ships. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  and  the  War  Ship- 
pins;  Administrator,  he  said: 

Every  world  record  for  merchant  ship  con- 
struction was  broken  in  1B42.  At  no  time 
in  history,  not  even  during  the  peak  of  the 
great  shipbuilding  progrnm  of  the  last  war, 
when  5.500.000  tons  were  delivered  in  12 
moniha  has  any  country  ever  built  as  much 
merchant  tonnage  In   a  single  year 

That  statement  of  Admiral  Land  can- 
not be  challenged.  These  facts  consti- 
tute a  monument  of  patriotic  and  loyal 
service  which  no  amount  of  criticism  or 
accumulation  of  mistakes  can  ever  mar 
Oi  destroy. 

In  addition  to  that  record  the  details 
of  which  I  hope  to  insert  in  the  Record, 
there  were  built  many  other  smaller 
ships  of  special  type  and  class,  atx)ut 
800  as  I  recall,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  total  of  746  ships  mentioned  above. 

When  our  oriRinal  goal  of  8,000,000 
deadweight  tons  of  shipping  was  set  for 
1942.  I  believed  it  unattainable,  for  that 
meant  8.000,000  deadweight  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping,  and  our  largest  and  most 
experienced  existing  shipbuilding  plants 
were  diverted  from  merchant  construc- 
tion to  naval  construction.  The  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  in  my 
own  district,  one  of  the  largest  construc- 
tion yards  in  the  world,  repeated  the 
experience  of  service  in  the  previous 
World  War,  when  its  facilities  were 
turned  over  entirely  to  naval  construc- 
tion. Not  only  did  the  Commission  face 
the  task  of  building  an  unparalleled 
number  of  ships  but  also  of  creating  the 
faciities  for  building  those  ships  with 
builders  and  workers  who  were  inexpe- 
ricp.ced  and  unskilled.  Never  in  Ameri- 
can lastory  has  the  American  spirit  man- 


ifested it.self  more  courageously,  more 
loyally,  and  more  devotedly  than  did 
those  men  who  planned  and  built  those 
ships. 

They  achieved  the  unbelievable.  They 
surpa.s.sed  the  goal  of  8.000,000  tons  and 
turned  out  in  1942,  746  ships,  aggre- 
gating 8.090,800  deadweight  tons,  and  in 
addition  the  ves.sels  of  smaller  or  spe- 
cial type  which  I  have  mentioned.  This 
splendid  achievement  was  not  performed 
in  any  one  geographical  section  of  this 
Nation.  The  west  f|ast  built  368  ves- 
sels of  3  888.400  tons,  or  48  06  percent, 
of  the  national  tonnage  total;  east  coast, 
272  .ships.  3,089.500  tons,  38  18  percent: 
Oulf  coast,  97  ships,  1.010,400  ton.';,  12  48 
pt-rcent;  and  Great  Lakes,  9  ships,  102,- 
500  tons,  1.27  percent. 

There  have  been  notable  performances, 
such  as  7  days  In  a  sp<'cial  demonstra- 
tion job  to  illustrate  what  could  be  ac- 
complished through  prefabncation,  yet 
the  Commission  has  been  more  interested 
in  attaining  a  general  reduction  in  the 
building  time  for  all  yards. 

The  progress  made  on  Liberty  ships 
has  been  one  of  the  most  amazing 
aspects  of  the  entire  ship  construction 
program.  About  65  percent  of  our  pro- 
gram has  been  devoted  to  this  10,500-ton 
carrier.  It  has  been  neces.sary  to  set  up 
18  yards  to  build  the  1,500  Liberty  .ships 
contracted  for  1942  and  1943.  Practi- 
cally all  Liberty  ship  yarcLs  started  from 
scratch  and  barren  water  fronts  and 
swamps  have  been  converted  into  plants 
employing  thou.sands. 

These  builders,  inexperienced  and  un- 
skilled, have  done  an  unparalleled  job. 
The  ships  they  have  built  are  carrying 
men  and  munitions,  lea.se-lend  material 
of  all  kinds  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The.se  sJups  are  manned  by  heroes  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  calumny  and  de- 
traction. They  have  givan  to  the  cau.se 
of  America  hours  exceeding  all  other 
groups.  They  have  declared  that  the 
ships  shall  sail,  and  their  one  thought 
upon  their  return  to  safety  is  to  face  the 
supreme  dangers  of  the  .sea  that  they 
may  do  their  part  in  carrying  their  flag 
to  victory.  They  have  but  one  aim  and 
that  is  to  win  the  victory.  They  will  win. 
By  way  of  illustration  of  what  has 
been  done  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
following  facts: 

Bethlehem-Pairfleld  and  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  yards  each  delivered  1  ship 
late  in  December  1941.  but  otherwi.se 
the  Liberty  yards  did  not  come  into 
production  until  1942.  They  first  had 
the  task  of  building  shops  and  ship- 
ways  and  housing  workers.  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Portland, 
Greg.,  led  the  Nation  in  1942  with  the 
delivery  of  113  Libert:  ships  represent- 
ing 1.219.300  deadweight  tons.  Not  far 
behind  was  the  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  Wilmington,  Calif.,  with 
109  Liberty  ships  of  1,175,900  deadweipht 
tons. 

On  the  east  coast.  Bethlehem-Fair- 
field  Shipyard,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
was  the  leading  producer  with  77  Lib- 
erty ships  of  830.400  tons.  This  yard 
would  have  delivered  over  100  ships  al.-^o. 
but.  as  It  was  reaching  its  peak,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  faciUties  was  di- 
verted to  a  special  type  of  constniction 
for  the  armed  services.     The  North  Car- 


olina Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  Wilmington. 
N.  C,  delivered  51  Liberty  ships  of  549,- 
600  tons. 

In  the  Gulf  area  Houston  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Houston,  Tex.,  produced  32 
Liberty  ships  of  345,300  ton.s;  and  Delta 
Shipbuilding  Co  ,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans, 
constructed  28  Liberty  ships  of  302,200 
tons. 

Only  some  of  the  most  productive  have 
been  mentioned,  but  the  detailed  state- 
ment which  I  append  will  show  the  de- 
tails. 

Of  course,  there  Is  great  interest  in 
tankers.  That  construction  also  set 
records  In  1942.  The  delivery  was  62. 
and  I>>cember  set  a  new  monthly  hiKh — 
10  tankers.  The  Sun  Shipbuilding  ti 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  of  Chester.  Pa.,  turned  out 
7  in  December  and  was  the  leader  In  the 
tanker  field  with  41  ships  of  673.400  tons. 
B'jthlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard, 
Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  delivered  13 
of  197.400  tons. 

All  honor  to  the  Maritime  Commission, 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  the 
American  shipbuilders,  the  workmen  in 
these  yards,  and  the  per.sonnel,  licen.sed 
and  unlicensed,  upon  the  seas  for  the 
wonderful  work  of  1942,  In  the  latter 
part  of  1937,  the  Maritime  Commission 
began  its  long-range  building  program 
which  called  for  50  new  ships  a  year  for 
10  years.  At  that  time  there  were  but  10 
yards  with  46  shipways  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  building  400-foot 
ocean-going  vessels.  Much  of  that  ca- 
pacity was  used  by  the  Navy.  Today 
the  Maritime  Commission's  program  is 
employing  more  than  60  yards  with  more 
than  300  ways  for  the  construction  of 
large  merchant  ships.  This  increase  of 
more  than  600  p>ercent  in  our  shipbuild- 
ing capacity  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible if  the  ground  work  had  not  been 
laid.  The  Congress  worked  well  when 
in  1936  It  enacted  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  which  made  this  possible.  We  were 
wiser  than  we  thought. 

In  working  out  the  distribution  of 
work  throughout  the  Nation,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  wisely  considered  tho 
heavy  concentration  in  such  large  yarda 
as  Hog  Island  in  the  last  war,  which 
caused  congestion.  Tlie  Commission 
sought  to  avoid  this,  and  adopted  a 
policy  of  'iistributing  construction  geo- 
graphically to  concerns  throughout  the 
country.  This  was  done  long  before  the 
general  acceptance  of  "spread  the  work" 
policy.  In  fact,  it  found  its  origin  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  which 
provided  certain  diflerentials  to  aid  con- 
struction on  the  west  coast,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  ccMi.struction  there  also.  The 
result  now  is  that  tne  Commis.sion  has 
yards  in  24  States  on  the  Atlantic.  Pa- 
cific, and  Gulf  coasts  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  while  1.200  factonej;  in  32  States 
are  producing  materials  for  ships. 

We  face  now  a  new  task.  We  have  sur- 
passed the  objective  for  1942.  Our  ef- 
fort for  1943  IS  to  more  than  double  what 
has  been  aone.  Will  we  reach  that  goal? 
I  an.'iwer  in  the  words  of  John  Paul 
Jones.  -We  have  Just  begun  to  fight." 
Yes.  we  will  attain  it. 

Januar>'  1943  is  the  .second  month  i!i 
which  more  than  a  million  tons  was  add- 
ed in  1  month  to  the  fleet.    Our  flgurti 
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for  January  1943  are  106  vessels,  total- 
ing 1.008,400  deadweight  tons.  The 
temporary  decline  in  January  from  De- 
cember's high  of  i21  ships  aggregating 
1.199.300  deadweight  tons  was  attributed 
to  shortages  of  steel  and  of  the  higher 
type  propulsion  equipment,  as  well  as 
severe  weather  conditions  which  affected 
production,  particularly  in  the  northern 
yards. 

The  average  building  time  of  Liberty 
ships  was  cut  to  52.6  days  in  January  as 
compared  with  ^  days  in  December,  and 
this  marks  the  thirteenth  consecutive 


month  that  American  shipbuilders  have 
cut  the  building  time  of  these  vessels 
from  keel  laying  to  delivery.  Tlie  three 
ships  delivered  a  year  ago  in  January 
1942  averaged  241  days. 

The  work  goes  on.  Tlie  work  will  go  on 
imtil  victory  is  won.  In  the  race  of  com- 
petition between  yards,  seeing  which  can 
do  the  most  to  win  this  war,  absenteeism 
will  diminish.  We  have  Just  begun  to 
fight. 

The  production  in  1943  exclusive  of 
about  800  ships  of  smaller  .size  and  mis- 
cellaneous types  was  as  follows: 


shipyard 


.Alabama  I>ry  Dork  A  .'^lupbulldinr  To.,  Mobile,  Ala 

Amencan  .-hifhuildinf  Co..  CJeTflaiMl,  Olilo 

Bath  Iron  Work,*.  Bath,  Maine «. 

Belbk'tfiu-Fairfu'W  ."ihicyaiJ,  Inc  ,  DaJiiincire.  M«l 


BKhlehem-rore  River  Vird,  guincy.  Mi 


Num- 

vr«H-l« 


Bethlflwm-.-^Iiarrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrow*  Point,  Md 

Cklifoniia  SlupbtiiUltnj  CoiToraUon,  W  ilminglon,  Calif 

Cucsolitlaud  SUtI  I'uriioration,  Lul.,  WilminKlou,  Calif 

Delta  Pliipbuiiding  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  l..a 

TediTal  Phipbuil'lim:  A  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Krarny,  N.  J 

Cir<st  I.skfS  I-"n(:in<'<rinF  Work.s,  Kivpr  Itoupr,  Mich 

(iuK  Siiipi'Uiiilint:  CoriMirutKin.  Mobile,  Ah  

Houston  f^hiphuildinr  Corponvlion.  Ilou.vton,  Tex 

Inrall.<iShip>>uiI(iing  C<irporalKMi,  1'a.scagoula.  Miss 

K&i.'j  r  <  (1..  Irii  . 

bw&n  liiand,  PorUand,  Ori-g 

\anrtiuv<r,  Wa.«h 

L(«them  D.  Smith  ShipbuiWiDi!  Co.,  ."^turpK'n  Hay.  ^^  '^ 

Marm  ^tupbuiklmi!  l)ivL<iion,  W.  A.  Bwbt«l  Co.,  £>«ii.siUi to,  Calif.. 

Moon  Dry  Uo<  k  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif...   

North  CwoIinB  Shi[ibiiik1inf  Co.,  W  llminrton,  N.  C 

Ort-^'on  Shiphuildiim  Cor;>oratinn,  r<irtlan«i,  OrcK 

Pariflc  Bridpe  Co..  San  FraactfW),  CalU 

Pennsylvania  Shipyard's,  Inc.,  lieaunioni,  Tii 

Pu»y  &.  Joot-s  Corjuiration,  Wiliuircton,  IVl 

KiciimonU  -No.  1  i/ornn^ly  Todd-CMliroriiia).  Richmond,  C«iif 

Kichmond  No   2.  Kirhmord   Calif -- 

PfAttle-TacDiiiR  t^hiplrtiikiiiit:  Con«>ratii.n,  lacr.ma  ^^  .i.<Bi 

SoulJi  I'trllauJ  Sliipl'Uildine  CorjioratWjn.  South  lunluid.  Maine 
Sun  bh'pbuilding  4  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester.  Pa 


Todd-Bath  Iron  Shipbiiildinf  Corpontion.  Pouth  rortlard,  Maine 

Wnller  Butirr  ?liip1iiilldcrs,  Ir.r  ,  Siipi  ror.  Wis - 

Weldinp  i^hipvard"*.  Inc..  Norfolk,  Vs _ 

Western  Pipe  A  Ste«l  Co.  6an  KninciSfO.  Calil 


Total. 
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Ubmy 

Orerarrii'n 

C-2carfo... 

Lltn^v 

i'(»<'i«l  l\pe 

Taakert 

C-J 

Tnnkers 

P   and  C , 

IJbttrty ., 

C-l  CVRO... 

Liberty 

Tanker.*  

C-Sciu-pfi 

<^re  earners , 

C-2  canto 

LiUrty 

C-3  earpo  and  P.  and  C.. 

Tanker 

Libcriv 

Special  typo 

C<»a8lal  carRO 

Lil«rty,.. 

C-2  cargo 

Liberty 

.      do  

Coastal  carjro 

C-l  can^ 

do. 

British .'. 

Liberty 

do  

C-3  oarRo 

Lilx-ny 

Tanker" 

C-?  carpi 

Brili<ih  

Lil«rty  

Coa-stal  cargo.. 

Tanker^ 

C-3  car^o 


weir  hi 

tUCXK 


194.  aui 

3ft.  Ml) 

1.'.,  !(») 

8Ai.  4(ai 

2.V  %*\ 

K.  Ml) 

1?*:,  4011 

77.  I'*i 
l,l?li.CWI 

4fl,.*'.i 

xn.'jiiii 

11)2.  (Mk  I 
M,  .'i<lii 
41.  4UI 

34.'>,  SKI 
63.  2<)li 

It),  r<«> 
21,U«i 

n.  ati 

K.  4^«l 

M,  Om) 

.M'.i,  ('.mi 

1,21«,  4'<i 

2.  HOi 

74.  lUI 

37,  M«i 

2M.'.  .'<ri 

323.  H(>j 

67w.  4«il 

27,  UUI 

12y,  .VKl 

673.  41  «i 

,^7.  a*'! 

30.1,(1(11 

21,  (V»i 

31.  :«ir) 
3b,  rim 


8,0«n,  «>) 


Tkc  Grapes  of  the  President's  Wrath 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L  GIFFORD 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 
Monday.  February  15,  1943 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
by  Basil  Brewer,  from  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times: 

Tht  Ormfts  or  thi  Peisidents  Wrath 

On  October  3.  1»42,  the  President  Issued  an 
Ktecutlve  order  reducing  salariea  ol  execu- 
tl?e»  and  otbers  in  the  United  SUies  to  a 
maximum  of  125,000  after  Federal  taxes. 

The  order  was  Issued  under  a  blli  which 
the  President  had  demanded  aiul  which  Con- 
frew  had  passed,  "to  prevent  InfUtloa." 

Wages  and  salaries  of  all  except  the  $25,000 
class  were  frozen,  that  U,  In  general,  and 
could  not  be  increased  over  a  September 
level. 

No  other  salaries  or  wages  except  this 
•36,000  class  were  reduced  by  the  Executive 
order. 


In  tlie  :ame  Executive  order,  employers 
were  forbidden  to  reduce  salaries  or  wages 
of  any  receiving  leas  than  $5,000  per  year. 

Harsh  penalties  were  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  the  order,  and  an  attempt  was  made, 
by  Executive  decree,  to  deny  the  riglit  of  ap- 
peal to  courts. 

SITSTEST    or    THE    OBOKX 

It  is  now  clesr  this  strange  and  unusual 
order  had  no  direct  connection  with  Inflation 
control. 

It  is  Imown  Congress  Included  no  such 
autliority  in  the  Inflation  bill. 

Senator  Brown,  the  President's  representa- 
tive m  the  Senate,  stated  the  bill  contained 
no  Buch  authority. 

On  four  or  more  prior  occasions.  Senate 
tnd  House  bad  refused  to  grant  the  President 
similar  power. 

The  order  was  not  a  revenue  measure,  for 
It   will   redtjce   the   Federal   income — perhaps 

by  millions. 

The  order  l.s  unjust,  discriminatory,  prob- 
ably unconstitutional. 
Why  wa.s  It  issued? 

THE  PEESIDEjrr  AKD  THE  CONGRESS  OF  INTDSTf.lAL 
OCCANZZATION8 

For  a  year  or  more,  before  the  President 
bad  espoused  the  so-called  |25.000-lnoome 
limitation,  this  bad  been  a  plank  of  the 
Congreis  of  Industrial  Organizations  plat- 
lorm^. 


The  Congress  of  IndusUial  Organizations 
had  borrowed  the  plank  from  the  Commimut 
Party,  whose  machinery  Lewis  had  used  In 
organizing  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Orgau- 
mtlons. 

In  the  same  platform  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  1928  was  a  demand  fur  the  abolition 
of  the  United  States  ScnaU;  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

From  lu  Communist  associations,  past  and 
present,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zaUons  has  taken  much  of  lu  social  and 
political  phtloso{  by. 

It  alKO  has  acquired,  from  Commuslst  asso- 
ciation, propaganda  technique,  puliltral 
talent,  and  membership  disclplme. 

All  of  these  had  made  the  Congrcas  of 
IndusUial  Organisations  a  powerful  ally,  a 
dlfllcult  and  dangerous  foe,  as  the  President 
and  bis  advlsera  were  quick  to  aee. 

It  was  no  handicap.  In  the  President's  eyes. 
that  the  Omgreia  of  Industrial  OigantzatlonB' 
democracy  was  a  bit  synthetic  and  tainted. 

The  President  himself  bad  be«n  known  en 
notable  occasions  to  be  opposed  to  taking  the 
American  Constitution  "loo  literally" 

AdopUOD  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations' ga&,000  limitation  plank  by  the 
President  and  propagandizing  it  from  on  high 
was  not  lost  on  the  Congress  of  IndusUial 
Organizations. 

It  made  good  stuff  for  the  leaders  with  the 
n>emt>ers.  Ultistratlng.  among  other  things, 
their  close  relaUonship  with  the  President. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  espoxised  the  Congress  o(  In- 
dustrial Organizations'  limitation  Idea  and 
added  the  weight  of  her  propaganda  to  the 
movement. 

During  the  long  ordeal  on  the  1942  tax 
bin.  Counsel  Patil,  of  the  Treasury,  repeatedly 
urged    the    $25,000  income   limitation 

About  this  time  AlUirney  General  Biddle 
made  a  remarkable  ptat«'ment  to  the  effect, 
•'This  is  a  labor  Government,  and  jxiu  might 
as  well  recognize  It  " 

At  that  time  we  were  at  war,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment presumably  represented  all  groups 
without  discrimination  or  distinction. 

It  could  not  properly  be  called  s  labor 
Government,  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  was  not  included. 

So  Close  had  the  relations  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Orpanlzatlona 
t>ecome  by  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations'  Boston  convention 
last  year  that  almost  every  resolution  adopted 
on  political  or  war  matters  resounded  •  th 
loyal  hosannaa  •*To  our  great  leader.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt." 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  IKDCETRIAL  OSCANIZATIONS' 
TRADE 

By  midsummer  the  President  was  being 
caupulted  into  a  situation  of  extreme 
gravity. 

It  was  not  entirely  not  of  his  own  making, 
as  history  will  record 

But  It  was  to  test  tbe  warmth  and  soUdUy 
of  his  newly  cemented  friendship  with  the 
Conjjresfi  of  Induslria    Organizations. 

Because  of  the  delay  In  needed  freezing 
legi.'^latlon.  Inflation  was  getung  out  of  hand. 

RespunslbUlty,  of  course,  was  divided  be- 
tween President  and  Congress. 

Congress,  needled  by  farm  constltuenu  and 
bitter  criticism  of  labor  slrlkcs  from  home, 
refused  further  farm  price  freezing  until  the 
President  would  take  his  hands  off  vetoing 
needed  labor  and  wage  legislation. 

The  President,  anxious  as  always  about  his 
labor  political  fences,  wouldn't  give  in  to 
Congress. 

Caught  between  runaway  inflation  threat, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  need  for  labor 
cooperation  on  wage  freezing,  plus  the  need 
for  political  support,  particularly  from  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organtzatlons,  on  the 
other — 

Tbe  President  msde  a  typlcsUy  Roo»e- 
▼eltlan  trade,  or  "meeting  of  the  minds,"  as 
be  would  call  It. 
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Labor,  which  tnesnt  the  CongrrM  of  Indui- 

trial  Organlttitiorn,  the  hlKhly  crKani/^d,  efll- 
c'.enlly  organized  guiup.  which  UMiuUy  could 
"deliver"  its  membership.  •■w(nild  cfxiiwrate" 
on  wage  freezinf?,  if  the  f'rcMdcnt  w<  uld  give 
It  the  j-ahiry  limitation,  the  $25  000  plank 
trom  the  Congress  o(  Inditotrul  Organizations 
ptatrorm 

Tliat  this  wa.s  the  agreement  Is  substanti- 
ally admitted  by  Economic  Director  Byrnes 
himself,  in  his  1942  Herald-Tribune  Forum 
speech.  In  whirh  he  Mys  the  $25  000  limlta- 
ticn  w.us  iiece^.s.iry  to  .secure  labors  accept- 
ance of  wage  freezing 

This  seem."^  to  be  cle.trly  cnnflimed  by  a 
much  overlcMjked  statement  in  the  Pre.sident's 
message  to  Congresa  of  September   7 

This  was  the  speech  iii  which  the  Presi- 
dent demanded  farm  price  freezing  legisla- 
tion from  Congress,  by  a  given  date,  with  the 
threat  nf  taking  things  into  his  own  hands. 

Only  two  points  required  Ugl.sUitlon.  ac- 
cording to  the  PreMdent.  "an  adequate  tax 
program,  and  a  law  permitting  the  fixing  of 
price  ceilings  on  farnj  products  at  parity 
prices  ■■ 

Number  three  of  the  President "s  seven- 
point  program — '.stabilize  the  remuneration 
remved  by  individuals  tor  their  work.'  re- 
quired no  legi.slatlon,  he  said. 

Obviously,  agreement  had  then  been 
reached  with  labor,  the  agreement  which 
Byrne.s  said  could  not  be  m:ide  without 
$2S  000  limitation  of  salaries 

Obviou.sly  "labiir"  here  meant  only  the  Con- 
gre.sH  of  Industrial  OrgHni/utions 

Fit  the  Aiiierlcaii  FrderHtion  df  Labor  was 
oppiw^ed  to  the  $25  000  limltntion,  President 
Oreen  having  declared  against  it  m  a  Senate 
hearing. 

Tiir  scRrws  on  congress 

The  agreement  with  labor  made,  there 
could  be  no  slip-up  allowed. 

Cooperation  of  labor,  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organisations,  on  wage  freezing  was 
Bt  .stake 

Tlie  President's  pre^•tlge  and  support  from 
labor  was  at  stake 

But.  more  than  these,  here  was  the  Presl- 
dents  chance  to  put  the  screws  on  tht).se  he 
hated  m'xst.  the  big  business  leaders  who  had 
fought  him  and  whom  he  had  fought  all  the 
New  Deal   years 

Only  Congress  stood  In  the  way:  first  the 
acrews  must  be  put  on  Congre.sp 

If  he  failed,  he  still  had  a  card,  which  he 
had  referred  to  In  his  Inflation  me.syage. 

He  could  t.ike  matters  In  his  own  hands, 
In  which  ca^e  he  s.Ud  "when  the  war  Is  won. 
the  powers  under  which  I  act  (those  granted 
or  not  granted  by  Congress)  will  automati- 
cally revert  to  the  people — to  whom  they 
Ijelong  '• 

But  he  much  preferred  he  .<;aid.  to  put  the 
matter  through  Congres-s,  the  constitutional 
way 

But  before  the  bill  should  be  presented  to 
Congress  there  must  be  pressure  from  the 
public— on  Congress 

So  the  showmen  of  the  administration  got 
together — and  a  good  show  was  planned 

On  September  7,  1942,  the  Congress  had 
heard  from  the  President  of  Impending  dis- 
aster from  inflation,  of  which  they  well  knew. 

But  on  the  night  of  Septemb«'r  7  they  were 
stunned  to  hear  Congress  was  chargtd,  point 
blank,  by  the  President  with  being  to  blame 
for  the  impending  disastrous  inflation. 

Moreover,  the  President  was  taking  no 
chanceci.  Congress  was  flatly  told  that,  while 
the  President  preferred  the  constitutional 
process— 

If  the  Congress  didn't  act  within  a  dated 
tlm.e.  he.  the  President,  would  act 

With  devastating  "logic. "  the  President  said 
If  the  country  was  being  invaded,  the  country 
would  expect  him  to  act,  law  or  no  law 

That  since  American  soldiers,  were  fighting 
on  every  foreign  front.  ,t  was  equally  impcr- 
tanl  that  he  act  with  or  without  Congress. 


The  stunned  Congreas.  threatened  aj  had 
never  before  been  done  In  history,  went  to 
work  on   the  bill. 

Congress  didn't  make  the  deadline;  It  did 
make  many  changes  in  the  Presldenfi  bill. 

But  there  vaa  one  little  clause  which  It 
didn  t  change— enough 

In  a  bill  to  freeze  wages  and  farm  prices 
"to  prevent  Inflation  '  alKiut  which  the  Pres- 
ident Hddre.ssed  the  country,  there  was  the 
following  clause: 

S«'Ction    4: 

■Pruiidcd.  Tliat  the  President  may  •  •  • 
adjust  (raise  or  lower)  wages  or  salaries  to 
the  extent  that  he  finds  necessary  In  any  case 
to  correct  gross  inequities  and  also  aid  in  the 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war" 

Senator  Vandenberg  and  others  smelled  a 
mouse  hi'^e 

Vandenberg  offered  an  amendment,  which 
was  carried,  vpeclfymg  that  it  .•should  be  un- 
derstood the  President  should  not  use  the 
autlicrlty  of  the  bill  for  pet  social  reforms, 
such  as  the  "$25,000  salary  limitation"  which 
the  Senate  had  often  refui^ed  to  pass. 

S<-nator  Brown,  the  President's  sponsor  of 
tY  -  bill,  accepted  the  amemlment,  at  the  same 
tlm<'  assuring  Vandenberg  the  bill  did  not 
permit  the  .salary  limitation. 

Senator  Brown  then  said,  cryptically — and 
here  Is  one  for  the  psychologist — "I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  (Vandcnberc)  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  large  labor  organiza- 
tions agreed  with  the  view  in  the  committee  ' 
(that  "$25,000  salary  limitation  '  was  not  au- 
thfirizcd) . 

Tlie  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
may  here  have  been  questioning  whether  or 
not  the  President  could,  under  this  clause, 
make  good  his  promise  on  the  $25,000  salary 
limitation 

But  the  President  was  in  no  such  quandary. 
he  was  determined  to  act,  as  he  aald,  whether 
or  not  he  had  the  authority 

And  the  regulations  may  already  have  been 
prepared  which  would  attempt  to  deny  the 
courts  to  anyone  disposed  to  question  the 
legality  of  the  President  s  <irder. 

Both  Senate  .  nd  House,  m  reference  to  this 
clause,  acted  with  certain  naivete.  Including 
Seratfir  VANDtNBfRcs  Inconclusive  amend- 
ment, possibly  still  somewhat  shell-shtx^ked 
by  the  President's  attack. 

Also,  the  purposes  and  Intentions  of  both 
Senate  and  House  being  well  known,  and  the 
President  5  representatives  word  given,  both 
Hou.ses  .should  have  been  able  to  depend  on 
that  word 

But  In  less  than  24  hours  after  the  bill  wa.s 
pa.ssed,  the  rules  and  regtilatlons  evidently 
drawn  in  advance,  the  President  Issued  ihe 
directive.  Including  the  "$25,000  salary  re- 
duction  " 

THr   SCREWS  ON   THE   EXECITIVES 

Having  Issutd  the  salary  order  under  the 
clause  'to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
had  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  screws  on  the 
and  to  correct  ijross  inequities,"  the  President 
bu.-iness  executives  and  other  large  salaiy 
recipient.s. 

Ihere  Is  a  principle  of  law  older  than 
America  which  savs  the  law  must  be  clear — 
that  the  accvisifd  may  know  what  he  has  done 
wh.ch   is  chartted  to  t>e  unlawful. 

In  the  President's  order,  and  In  the  Treas- 
ury regulations  which  followed.  It  is  lmp<is- 
stble  for  an  employer  to  know  what  salary 
he  may  legally  pay,  or  what  the  employee 
may  legally  receive,  under  the  '$25,000  salary 
reduction"  rules, 

riie  urder  restricts  the  salary,  after  Federal 
taxes  and  without  any  further  credits,  to 
$25,000 

But  there  Is  a  clause  In  both  the  order  and 
the  Treasury  regulations  which  permit  an 
employer  to  pay,  and  an  employee  to  receive, 
additional  amounts  "to  prevent  undue  hard- 
ship" 

It  Is  this  hardship  clause,  and  the  regula- 
tions   which   follow,    which   really   put   the 


screws  to  the  business  execullvei  of  the  coun- 
try who  are  affected  by  th*  Pretldent  s  order 

Additional  sums  may  be  allowed  the  execu- 
t!ve,  under  the  regulations,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Charitable  contrlbutlona  "under  certain 
circumstances, "  insurance  premiums,  fixed 
(jbllgatlona.  and  Federal  taxes  of  previous 
year. 

But  In  every  case,  the  order  says,  the  exec- 
utive "must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioner  (of  Internal  Revenue) 
that,  after  resorting  to  other  Income  from 
all  sources  ((jther  than  salary)  he  is  unable. 
without  the  disposing  of  assets  at  substantial 
financial  loss,  resulting  in  'undue  hardship.' 
to  meet  the  above  obligations" 

In  other  words,  the  hlpher  salaried  execu- 
tive, under  the  President  s  order,  aiuy  be  com- 
pelled to  dl.-contlnue  his  charities,  default  on 
his  debts  and  Federal  taxes,  default  on  life 
Insurance  premiums,  or  become  a  supplicant 
at  the  desk  of  the  Commissioner,  pleading 
for  additional  salary  to  "prevent  undue  hard- 
ship.' 

This  Is  putting  the  hard  In  hardship 

This  Is  the  complete  control  of  big  business 
In  America  which  the  New  Deal  has  been 
reaching  for  for  years 

It  controls  by  controlling  the  body  and  soul 
of  the  leading  business  executives— by  the 
cat-and-mouse  operation  of  the  so-called 
hardship  claus.es  of  the  salary-reduction 
crder. 

No  wonder  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  wanted  this 
salary-redurtion  order. 

No  wonder  he  demanded  It,  thovigh  It  had 
no  relatu)!)  to  Inflation. 

No  w  )nder  he  wanted  the  order,  though  It 
reduced  Federal  Incume  tax  receipts. 

No  wonder  he  would  act.  even  though  Con- 
gress did  not. 

But  this  was  not  all.  nor  even  the  worst. 

An  attempt  was  made,  and  still  stands,  to 
deny  the  ri^jht  of  appeal  to   the  courts 

With  the  Prcs:dent's  approval,  the  Director 
Issued  the  f(  llowing  order: 

"Any  determination  of  the  Commissioner  Is 
final,  and  not  subject  to  review  by  the  tax 
court  of  the  United  States  or  by  any  court 
In   any  civil   proceedings  " 

This  was  mocliflcd.  Inconclusively,  In  a  pro- 
vision which  permits  appeal  to  courts  on 
question  of  law.  but  on  ttnding  of  fact  the 
Commissioner's  discretion  and  order  still  la 
final. 

The  executives  thus  so  unfairly  and  unlaw- 
fully attacked  by  the  President  include  many 
on  whom  the  country  must  depend  to  pro- 
duce the  weapons  to  win  this  total  war. 

VETERANS — OF   CLASS    WARFARE 

A  profound  and  traflc  circumstance  Is  that 
this  war  of  survival  was  projected  upon 
America  on  the  heels  of  10  years  cf  class 
warfare. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  President's 
sincerity  or  loyalty  In  the  war  effort,  nor  of 
that  of  his  ofBcial  family 

But  many  of  the  Presidents  official  family, 
and  to  some  extent  the  President  himself, 
are  veterans  of  class  warfare. 

The  methods  and  technique  of  class  war- 
fare do  not  fit — the  hatea  and  prejudices 
carried  over  do  not  belong — In  the  total  war 
America  new  faces. 

More  than  all  else  combined,  this  explains 
the  confusion  cf  the  public  mind  in  the  war 
today,  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  public 
mind  to  attack  of  the  enemy,  without  and 
within 

Tainted  with  nazl-lsm  and  communl.-m. 
where  It  flowered,  class  warfare  is  based  on 
The  thesis  that  most  people  are  fools  or  of 
low  mentality. 

The  American  people,  trained  In  150  years 
of  popular  government,  are  neither  Ignorant 
nor  fools. 

It  is  doubtful  If  the  New  Deal  c^ass-warfare 
prorram  ever  deeply  Impressed  more  than  a 
small  minority  of  the  American  people. 
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with  sons  and  daufht«n  on  cwry  froot. 
and  ra«ualU«»  mountinc.  the  people  art  In 
deadif  eammt  In  th«  wmr. 

The  familiar  elaaa  warfare  appeal  leaves 
them  disturbed  and  shocluid. 

Missing  generally  In  the  propaganda  of  the 
adnunlstraticn  U  the  thing  which  always 
has  sustained  America  at  war,  a  deeply  splr- 
ifiial  note. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  tii«  American  people,  with 
sons  dying  on  all  fronts,  ache  more  for  frank- 
ness and  honesty  from  Washington  than  for 
anythlng — or  for  all  elee. 

The  real  American  people  today  at  war 
would  trade  100  administration  attacks  on 
wealth  and  business  for  1  deeply  spiritual 
speech  like  Lincoln's  at  Gettysburg,  or  a 
heartfelt  prayer  such  as  Washington's  at 
Valley  Porge. 

And  don't  let  It  l>e  said  the  American 
pecple  confuse  either  one  of  these.  UnctUn 
at  Oettysburg  or  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge — with  Vice  President  Waixacxs  quart 
of  milk  for  all  humanity— or  even  the  four 
freedoms. 

It  should  be  said.  In  brutal  frankness,  the 
absence  of  the  spiritual  note  In  the  New  Deal 
and  class  warfare  propaganda  la  no  coinci- 
dence 

In  the  Nazi  and  communistic  soil  from 
which  It  sprung,  there  u  no  place  lor  reli- 
feiou — It  is  in  tlie  way. 

"jxnsTicK"  BT  jramcT  btenks 

There  Is  a  line  erf  thought  In  Washington 
that  former  Justice  Byrnes  was  drafted  from 
lus  new  Supreme  C<jurt  seat,  with  the  idea 
he  cculd  get  along  with,  handle  Con,gre68 
better. 

This  may  well  be.  for  the  new  Economic 
Drrector.  who  has  charge,  amcmg  other  things, 
of  the  salary  reduction  order,  undoubtedly 
Is  personable  and  popular. 

Such  would  be  the  type  of  man  selected 
for  such  a  ta.sk. 

But  Byrnes'  selection  dees  not  change  the 
character  cf  the  eorry  task  the  President 
handed  him. 

Nor  does  Byrnes'  action  add  to  his  luster 
as  a  justice. 

As  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Byrnes  added 
his  voice  and  vote  to  the  newer  tendency  cf 
the  cotirt  to  ccnstriie  the  law  according  to 
the  way  Congress  Intended  the  law  to  be  con- 
strued. 

It  was  under  this  legal  thesis  that  Byrnes 
voted  with  the  union  and  against  the  Oov- 
emment  In  the  racketeering  case  of  the 
United  States  Ooremment  sgatnst  Local  807 
of  International  Brottoerbood  of  Teamsters. 

This  meant  JusUce  Byrnes  voted  that  Con- 
grem  had  not  meant  to  Include  the  trtxzkers 
or  other  unions  In  the  punishment  for  rack- 
eteering In  Interstate  commerce. 

But,  m  his  first  act  as  administrator,  he 
approved  the  salary  reduction  scheme  of  the 
President  though  he  knew  both  Senate  and 
House  bad  not  Intended  to  approve  It— had 
in  fact  many  times  refused. 

In  tlie  same  administrative  act,  Byrnes 
declared  no  decisions  on  the  salary  reduction 
order  could  be  appealed  to  any  coxirt,  not 
even  to  the  tax  court. 

Later  this  was  amended  to  permit  limited 
appeal  to  courts  on  law  only,  not  on  tliie  facts. 

Byrnes  also,  of  course,  issued  the  cat-and- 
mouse  provisions  of  th«  so-called  haxdbblp 
cases,  whk:b  are  so  drawn  as  only  the  stoutieat 
executive   heart    would    resist. 

Seldom  has  an  executive  administrator, 
even  under  the  present  admlnlrtratlon,  at- 
tempted to  construe  the  prwlslons  of  a  bill, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  CongreaB.  as  Byrnes 
did  in  the  salary  regulations. 

Seldom,  If  ever,  has  an  administrator  In 
any  administration  or  In  any  democracy  at- 
tempted to  prevent  appeal  of  a  citizen  to  the 
caurta  tjy  adding.  In  the  regulations,  a  for- 
bidding clause. 

How  alender  was  the  excuse  must  be  clear 
to  tba  former  Jottkx  bimaeU. 


TTie  excuse  to  that  Congress  must  have  In- 
tended the  Administrator  to  forbid  appeal  to 
cnuru  in  the  ragulaUous,  because  Congress 
had  not  forbidden  It  to  be  done. 

EQOAUrr  or  ascatnca 

In  his  defense  of  his  salary -reduction  order, 
the  President  has  said  It  promotes  greater 
equality  of  sacrlflce. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  such  thing  In  war  or 
peace;  this  merely  ts  a  clever  propaganda 
phrase 

In  war.  whoever  looks  for  or  Is  appealed  to 
by  equality  ot  sacrifice  ts  prepared  neither 
mentally  nor  morally  for  any  sacrifice 

The  sacrifices  of  the  American  boys  wbo 
died  and  are  dyli^  In  the  hell  holes  of  the 
Solomon  Islands.  New  Guinea,  snd  north 
Africa  cannot  tie  equalised  or  mitigated, 

Ood  only  can  equalise  the  sacrifices  of  war, 
and  only  He  In  His  own  way. 

The  surest  reward  for  those  who  go.  and 
thope  who  shall  return.  Is  to  retain — not  to 
destroy — the  principles  of  democracy,  which 
have  mad?  America  great  and  for  wblcli  we 
and  they  fight. 

The  President's  salary  reduction  order  vio- 
lates every  fundamental  principle  of  demo- 
c  atlc  go\'e'Tunent. 

A    SAcamcz   Ft>a   thx   fhibtdent 

The  President  has  made  great  sacrifices  in 
the  war. 

He  might  well  make  for  himself,  and  for 
the  country  at  war,  one  more,  perhaps  a  very 
great  sacrifice — 

Forget  bis  prejudices  and  hatt  s.  of  cla&s 
warfare  days — exorcise  himself  cf  his  genius 
as  a  class  warfare  propagandist — 

R.^move  from  important  poets  in  the  coun- 
try s  war  effort  those  veterans  of  his  class 
warfare,  who  are  falling  down  on  the  job  and 
confubing  and  frustrating  the  American  peo- 
ple 

The  President  has  said  we  must  arrange 
that  the  soldiers  who  return  from  war  must 
have  jobs. 

That  Is  Important,  and  It  must  be  done  If 
humanly  posslMe. 

But  It  would  be  a  sad  hoax  for  the  returned 
soldier,  if  through  a  destroyed  or  doctored 
democracy,  the  soldier  returned  to  a  W.P.  A. 
Job— 

If  he  returned  just  In  time  to  attend  the 
funeral  or  survey  the  bones  of  Horatio  Alger. 

Only  the  United  States  of  America  has  an 
Horatio  Alger — 

Fabled  but  real  lymbol — that  from  pov- 
erty—through honesty.  Intelligence,  and  hard 
work.  American  youth  may  forever  find  op- 
portunity and  reward — limited  only  by  them- 
selves. 
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OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   XICHICAN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1943 

Mr.  8ADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  f olloviing  editorial  from 
the  Des  Moines  Register  of  January  28, 
1943: 

AN  INVESTIGATION  TO  HELP  WIN  THI  WAS? 

We  see  that  some  Senators  who  started 
clamoring  awhile  ago  for  a  congressional 
invertlgatlon  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion have  now  modified  their  attitude  con- 
siderably 

After  tlie  Lend-Laasa  Office  had  Issued  a 
Cull  nport  U  Its  apaulltures  Ux  miutary 


and  other  materials  and  had  toM  «lk«i«  and 
to  whom  the  stuff  wmt.  ttoa  orlfHuU  Idea  at 
refusing  to  provide  sdequate  tunda  tor  the 
ooeUnued  fimctionlng  ot  Ltnd-Leaae  erapo- 
rated 

That  was  bourfd  to  happen,  for  the  leod- 
lease  operations  are  so  vital  a  part  of  the 
whole  war  effort  that  It  would  make  no  more 
sense  to  start  choking  down  on  them  than  It 
woukl  to  start  choking  down  on  the  produc- 
tion of  fighting  planea. 

One  of  the  Senators  who  la  anxloua  for  the 
Investigation  to  go  on  explaliu  now  tliat 
the  purpoas  la  constructive— thst  there  Is 
no  intenUon  of  cnppUng  lend-lease  by  re- 
fusal or  appropnatlona.  txit  that  the  purpose 
Is  to  dig  mto  the  exact  relaUonship  of  Harry 
Hopkins  to  the  lend-lease  operations. 

Hopkins.  It  wUl  be  recalled,  was  oooe  the 
head  of  Lend-Lease.  and  be  retAlna  a  vague 
and  probably  a  rather  nominal  relallcn  to  it 
Because  cf  Hopkins'  stattis  as  l>restdentii<l 
advuier  and  because  of  his  several  vl&lts.  on 
special  assignments,  to  foreign  counuies,  it 
is  a  fair  guess  that  he  still  serves  in  some 
degree  ss  s  connecting  link  between  tbe 
Lend-Lease  Administration  and  the  President. 
The  President  obviously  has  to  have  Intct- 
mediaries.  he  can't  himself  attend  to  every- 
thing directly. 

But.  whether  this  be  good  guessing  or  poor 
as  to  Hopkltu'  present  thin  relationship  with 
Lend-Lease.  It  seenw  pretty  obvious  Uiat  what 
the  Senator  is  after  In  his  demand  for  con- 
tinued probing  Is  to  find  some  way  of  turn- 
ing the  debate  toward  Hopkins  rather  than 
toward  the  vital  nature  of  lend-leare  opera- 
tions and  the  "cleanness  "  with  which  they 
have  been  conducted. 

So  many  people  In  the  ocuntry  have  an 
antipathy  for  Hc^ikiris  that  thu  might  t>e 
poliUcally  advantageous. 
That,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  theory. 
In  short,  what  Is  now  proposed  Is  that  a 
ocngresfiional  conunlttee.  consisting  of  men 
who  certainly  have  no  time  to  spare,  should 
divert  Its  energies  from  things  calculated  to 
help  the  war  along  and  turn  them  to  a  fish- 
ing expedition  In  the  hope  of  discrediting 
somebody  or  something  by  belaboring  Han7. 
We  were  going  to  wind  up  by  saying  re- 
slgnecUy  that  "boys  wlU  be  boys."  But  then 
we  thotigbt  of  how  magnificent  boys  are.  on 
Guadalcanal  and  elsewhere,  when  s  greet 
challenge  comes  to  them.  So  we  guess  we'll 
paraphrase  the  old  saw  to  read.  "Good  haters 
Will  be  good  haters,**  and  let  It  go  at  that. 


New  Deal  Fann  MndAiBC  Cattiiif  F«od 
PrMladioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  masooBi 

IK  THS  HOiraX  OP  aSPRKmNTATIVn 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Louis  Bromfleld  from  the  Washtnfton 
Daily  News  of  February  17,  1943: 

New  Deal  Faxm  MtmouNC  dnriKO  Foot 

PaODUCTTOW 

(By  Louis  Bromfleld) 
MALAaaa  Faxm,  LDcaa.  Ohio.  February  17. — 
We  are  witnessing  an  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle— that  at  the  richest  nation  In  the  «arld 
facing  a  catastrophic  food  shortage.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  not  only  witn casing  IW  *• 
are  participating  in  lU 
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This  sens«lev«8  calamity,  with  all  Its  grave 
rrp^rcusclnna  upon  the  war  effort  and 
the  future  at  the  world.  Is  happening  In  ft 
country  which  is  not  only  aRriculturally  one 
cf  the  ric!i«-st  art-as  on  the  earth'«  surface  but 
normally  one  of  the  Ijeftt  equipped  with  mod- 
ern mp.chlnery 

Only  a  few  dnys  ago  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Af?rlculture  Committee  said:  "The 
question  of  foixl  production  has  become  des- 
perate '  It  has  become  so  laruely  because 
nothing  whatever  was  done  In  the  bexinnlnt?. 
or  at  any  time  since.  t<j  make  an  adequate 
plan  for  ftnid  production.  On  the  contrary, 
very  nearly  every  possible  handicap  has  been 
placed  upon  the  pri)ductKjn  of  more  food 
and  even  of  maintaining;  the  normal  supply. 

And.  until  the  situation  became  too  grave 
and  explosive  to  be  concealed  any  longer,  tht; 
public  wab  nut  allowed  to  know  how  bad  It 
was. 

MISLEADING    STATISTlCa 

The  ndmlnistrntu  n  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  kept  It  concoaltd  by  Issuing  some 
mi.'ilearting  statistics  and  by  not  Issuing  other 
statistics,  in  the  vain  hope  that  "something 
would  turn  up"  to  save  the  situation— a  pol- 
icy practiced  all  too  often  in  Washington 
by  the  administration  and  the  bureaucrats. 

Well,  noth'ng  has  turned  up.  Net  even 
last  year's  excelleiu  crop  season  served  to 
cancel  out  the  stupidities,  fumbling  and  neg- 
lect of  those  who  should  have  known  what 
was  coming  e  en  before  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
should  have  done  something  about  It.  So 
we  face  a  fo<Kl  cntastrf)php 

The  elemenu  which  have  brought  about 
this  crisis  are  simple: 

1  The  situation  was  far  more  grave  than 
the  public  lias  b«'en  nilowed  to  know 

2  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  wns 
given  charge  cf  the  food  problem,  has  proved 
hini-self  incompt'teat  He  has  taken  no  effec- 
tive meBbure".  and  even  at  this  late  date  he 
l.-i  offering  no  effective  plan,  but  only  ab- 
surdities stich  as  $100.000000  subsidies  and 
dream  armies  of  volunteer,  ignorant  and  un- 
tralmd  women  and  children  workers 

3  Nothing  at  all  ha.s  been  done  to  help 
the  farnipr  over  the  three  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent him.  di-^i'lte  all  the  patriotism  and 
goodwill  in  the  world,  from  achieving  maxi- 
mum product Hnv  Tliese  are  lack  of  skilled 
labor,  lack  of  machinery,  and  luck  of  fertilizer 
and  semiskilled  lnb<ir 

LABOR    gilTS    FARMS 

High  Industrial  \v.»v',cs  have  drained  away 
the  skilled  farm  labor  The  Army  also  con- 
tinues to  diaft  Irreplaceable  skilled  labor, 
csiiential  If  i.ie  farmer  is  to  produce  food 
beyond  his  own  Immediate  needs  Not  only 
Is  nothing  bring  done  to  help  this  farm  labor 
crisis,  but  the  Army's  inroads  are  making 
conditions  worre  every  day. 

Machinery,  legardless  of  Agriculture  De- 
partment figures.  Is  almost  iinpost^lble  to 
obtain.  Even  to  (jet  a  spaie  i.ut  or  bolt  a 
farmer  must  spend  long  hours  of  precious 
time  fUlln^  out  forms,  traveling  miles  on 
Irreplaceable  rubber  and  then  waiting  week.s. 
— "No  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  available,  and 
ether  fertilizers  have  become  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain 

Farmers  want  no  part  of  Mr  Wlckard's 
at)>urd  $100,000,000  subsidy.  Wliat  they  want 
Is  labi>r.  machinery,  and  fertilizer  to  do  their 
Job  and  produce  honestly  as  much  as  they 
can  Certainly  taxpayers  do  not  want  $100,- 
000  000  more  tasked  into  the  already  fantastic 
expenditures  cf  a  muddled  campaign  along 
the  whole  home  front 

The  dream  army  of  3  000,000  ursklUed 
workers  can  fce  it  practical  use  only  in  areas 
where  there  are  "flash"  crrps  cf  fiuits  and 
vegetables  Fven  there  such  an  army  Is  not 
t<x)  valuable;  it  will  cause  loss  or  damage  to 
10  percent  to  20  percent  of  crops  To  dairy- 
men, pcultrymen.  livestock  growers,  and  on 
farm.s  wi'h  expcr..*ive  machinery,  temporary 
unskilled    labor    Is    of    no    value.     What    U 


vitally  necessary  Is  skilled,  experienced  labor 
available  24  hourt  a  day.  365  days  a  year. 

MUST  cxrr   puoduction 

Without  that,  liatcherles  must  cut  prcduc- 
tlon  or  close.  So  must  poultrymen  and  dairy- 
men, as  many  tauu&ands  already  have.  To 
talk  of  increased  production  under  pre.sent 
conditions  Is  nonsense,  and  It  is  criminal  to 
go  on  deceiving  the  Nation's  people  with 
promises  that  mere  food  will  be  produced  this 
year    than    last 

The  only  ofBcial  figures  on  the  situation 
ct)mi'  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  re- 
cently--Heaven  knows  why- -made  food  czar, 
or  In  hand-outs  by  his  press  agents,  or  in 
statements  to  newspapermen  who  do  not 
and  cannot  un<lerstand  fundamental  fcKXl 
production  problems  Tliere  are.  of  cc:urse. 
the  Secretary  s  periodical  speeches,  telling  the 
Amer.can  people  that  they  must  learn  to  do 
without,  and  the  farmers,  already  working 
16  hours  a  day  under  great  handicaps,  that 
they  must  work  harder  and  put  their  women 
and  children  Into  the  fields. 

No  figures  are  given  out  about  the  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisaiids  of  acres  of  soybeans, 
potatoes,  and  corn  still  unharvested  None 
are  given  about  the  s-oybeans  tnat  cannot  be 
marketed  because  the  Secretary,  when  urg- 
ing farmers  to  plant  more  last  year,  over- 
looked the  fact  that  soybean  processing 
plants  are  limited  In  capacity. 

All  one  ne<>ds  to  do  Is  to  look  out  of  a 
train  window  on  any  considerable  Journey 
through  the  Middle  West  t<j  see  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  corn,  soybeans,  and  po- 
tatoes still  unharvested  Ijecause  there  Is  no 
labor. 

WA.STETXTl.    MrTHODS 

Tliese  soybeans  and  potatoes  will  not  be 
harvested  now.  They  are  finished.  Much 
of  the  corn  can  only  be  hogged  down  by 
turning  swine  InU)  the  fields  — a  wasteful,  uii- 
ccijnoralc   methcd  cf   feeding. 

Farmers  must  work  and  plan  fnm  6 
months  to  a  year  ahead.  They  cannot  sud- 
denly incieai>e  pi'oduction  in  midseason.  We 
lost  1942  on  the  food-productiou  front,  and 
new  we  have  lo-t  1943  because  no  practical. 
sensible  plan  has  been  offered,  but  only 
HKiuntalns  of  questionnaires,  drafting  of 
skilled  farm  labor,  and  shortage  of  ma- 
chinery 

It  is  Insane  to  expect  the  farmer  \\lth  u:i- 
harve.'ted  crops  still  In  the  field  to  lay  out 
large  stims  In  midwinter  on  beginning  a  :uw 
crop  which  he  has  been  given  no  hint  of  a 
valid  assurance  that  he  will  have  labor  or 
machinery   to  h.arvest. 


Slicing  of  Bread  by  Bakeries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or    INDI.^N.* 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF^ENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17.  1943 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  the  membership  of 
the  House  with  the  status  of  my  efforts 
to  induce  the  Food  Distribution  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  A^-'ricuI- 
ture  to  rescind  that  provision  of  its  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  1  which,  since  January  18, 
has  prohibited  the  slicing  of  bread  at 
the  bakeries. 

My  impres.sion  at  tho  announcement  of 
this  provision  ■was  that  it  would  inevi- 
tably result  in  waste  and  loss  far  greater 


than  any  savings  which  the  responsible 
officials  may  have  contemplated  when 
the  order  was  formulated.  Accordingly. 
I  undertook  to  examine  all  the  fact.s 
available  in  the  matter.  The  further  I 
have  gone  into  the  matter,  the  more  cer- 
tain I  am  that  my  first  impre.ssion  is 
absolutely  correct:  the  more  sure  I  am 
that  the  prohibition  against  bread  slic- 
ing at  the  bakeries  is  just  another  exer- 
cise in  privation  and  hardship,  devised 
by  dictator-minded  little  men  to  cond.- 
tion  the  American  p«^ople  for  total  sub- 
mission to  bureaucratic  government. 

When  Congre.ss  delegated  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  extraordinary  authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  P^-ice  Control  Act. 
It  was  intended  that  the  most  meticulous 
care  would  be  u.sed  to  avoid  unnecessary 
burden  or  hardship  upon  the  American 
pK'ople.  Indf^ed  it  was  intended  that  th.s 
power  would  not  be  used  arbitrarily  or 
short-sightedly,  or  for  the  selfish  inter- 
ests of  any  person  or  industry  but  for 
the  common  good  and  in  furlhenng  the 
war  effort. 

From  my  inquiries  into  the  subject  to 
date.  I  have  compiled  evidence  which  I 
behove  is  already  sufficient  to  prove  to 
this  Congress  that  this  particular  provi- 
sion is  an  improper  and  unwarranted  u.^e 
of  the  extraordinary  authority  granted 
to  the  Executive  by  Congress.  I  shall 
not,  however,  burden  you  with  a  docu- 
mentation here,  for  I  fully  expect  to  se- 
cure further  facts  on  important  pha.ses 
of  the  subject  to  support  my  contentions. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  hope  all 
Members  will  interest  themselves  in  tlie 
following  outline  of  the  case. 

On  February  5.  I  addres.sed  a  form:il 
protest  against  the  ban  to  Roy  F.  Hen- 
drickson.  Director  of  the  Food  Distribu- 
tion Administration.  AlthouKh  I  have 
not  as  yet  received  written  reply  or  ac- 
knowledgment. I  have,  both  I  fore  and 
since  that  date,  talked  personally  on  the 
subject  with  responsibU'  administration 
officials,  including  Mr.  Hendrick.son  and 
his  superior,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Early  verbal  reports  from  the  ad- 
ministration indicated  that  the  sole  sav- 
ings contemplated  in  the  provision  was 
in  the  waxed  paper  which  is  the  common 
bread  wrapper.  Since  then,  it  develops 
that  the  provision  was  intended  as  a 
gesture  to  the  baking  industry,  the  pious 
hope  apparently  being  that  the  bakers 
would  be  able  to  scrimp  out  some  little 
savings  on  packaging  to  compensato  for 
the  squeeze  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves between  the  advancing  costs  of 
raw  materials  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
rigidly  fixed  ceiling  on  their  sales  prices 
on  the  other. 

In  conceiving  the  slicing  ban  and  in 
imposing  that  provision  of  the  general 
order  the  Food  Distribution  Administra- 
tion has  acted  perfectly  in  the  bureau- 
cratic manner.  Because  no  one  will 
quarrel  with  a  desire  to  conserve  mate- 
rials. I  have  been  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  Administration's  conclusion 
that  paper  and  paraffin,  the  bread- 
wrapping  materials,  should  be  used  more 
sparingly.  I  do  object,  however,  to  the 
arbitrary  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
to  cut  down  on  wrapping  materials  is  to 
cut  out  slicing.    Why  is  it  that  in  this 
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in--.tance,  as  in  thousands  of  others,  the 
Administration  acts  arbitrarily?  Why  is 
it  that  tlie  Administration  invariably  re- 
fuses to  follow  the  perfectly  natural  and 
common-sense  course  of  inviting  the  in- 
dustries involved  to  work  out  material- 
saving  methods?  If  we  really  must  save, 
say  half  of  the  wrapping  materials  for- 
merly used,  why  does  not  the  Adminis- 
tration say  to  the  bakers,  the  paper  mills, 
and  the  packaging-machine  builders, 
"We  simply  must  reduce  the  amount  of 
paper  and  wax  heretofore  used  in  bread 
wrapping.  You  may  have  just  so  many 
days  to  whip  this  problem." 

Nothing  so  simple  and  reasonable  ap- 
parently ever  occurs  to  a  bureaucrat, 
however.  His  mind  works  in  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  a  groove,  from  which  he  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  sees  more  than  a  fraction 
of  any  problem.  The  Administration  In 
this  instance,  for  example,  apparently 
wa.s  unaware  of.  or  indifferent  to,  the 
very  real  wastage  of  previous  food  values 
and  the  loss  of  even  more  precious  man- 
po\.'er.  The  mechanical  bread  sheer  is 
an  almost  ideal  machine  operation.  Tlie 
sheer  is  an  intf^gral  part  of  the  packag- 
ing machine  which  wraps  the  bread  with 
an  absolute  minimum  of  human  labor  or 
attention.  The  baker  even  retrieves  the 
crumbs  from  the  sheer,  which  have  a 
commercial  value  which  almost  exactly 
off.sets  the  mechanical  costs  of  the  slic- 
ing. 

Now  the  Administration  arbitrarily 
would  di.scard  that  ideal  operation  and 
substitute  for  it  a  laborious,  occasionally 
dangerous,  and  generally  unsanitary 
hand  operation  which  demonstrably  will 
v^aste  millions  of  man-hours  of  time 
every  day.  I  can  prove  to  any  reasonable 
per.'son.  also,  that  in  the  aggregate  the 
order  will  bring  about  the  waste  of  an 
Impressive  amount  of  valuable  food- 
stuff. 

My  contentions  may  probably  appear 
picayune  to  a  person  who  thinks  of  this 
bread-slicing  ban  in  terms  of  the  trivial 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  or  food  in 
the  individual  household.  If  they  are 
unconcerned  about  the  penny's  worth  of 
bread,  or  the  2  or  3  minutes'  time  lost  in 
the  individual  kitchen,  they  may  see  the 
thing  a  little  differently  if  they  will  mul- 
tiply those  items  by  some  30,000.000.  the 
number  of  American  homes.  Or  if  they 
prefer,  I  am  willing  to  assume  that  the 
aggregate  time  wasted  in  private  homes 
could  not.  or  would  not,  be  otherwise 
profitably  employed.  Limiting  the  loss 
strictly  to  the  thousands  of  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  institutions,  however,  there 
Is  definitely  a  serious  wastage  of  man- 
power involved  in  hand  shcing  precisely 
at  a  time  when  we  are  so  desperately 
short  of  this  precious  as.set. 

In  the  flood  of  waste  and  bungling,  in 
the  veritable  tidal  wave  of  bureaucratic 
rules,  regulations,  and  directives.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  this  one  item  is 
comparatively  trivial.  I  would  not, 
therefore,  persuade  anyone  to  lose  sight 
of  our  large  national  problem  of  fight- 
ing our  way  back  to  sanity  to  follow  in 
too  great  detail  this  or  any  other  single 
item.  However,  unlawful  and  unneces- 
sary bureaucratic  directives,  no  matter 
how  trivial  they  may  seem,  are  actually 
steps  toward  autocracy  and  tyranny.  If 
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Congress  is  to  serve  as  the  guardian  of 
freedom  and  the  people's  rights,  we  must 
remain  constantly  alert  to  and  ready  to 
challenge  such  unauthorized  edicts.  I 
do  hope,  therefore,  that  I  may  have 
enough  of  your  interest  and  active  as- 
sistance to  force  the  withdrawal  of  this 
particular  directive. 


Ruml  Pay-As- You-Go  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1943 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  '  include  therein  a  letter 
from  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan.  I 
per.sonally  favor  the  principal  of  pay-as- 
you-go  plan: 

Bltfalo  Chamdek  of  Commerce. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y  .  February  15,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  Mrck, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.    D     C 

Dear  Mr.  Mrck:  I  am  wTitlng  to  give  you 
the  views  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  proposals  now  tiefore  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  with  regard  Xo  a  pay- 
at-you-go  plan  for  collection  of  Federal  in- 
come taxe? 

Tlie  chamber  Is  definitely  of  the  opinion 
that  pome  method  mu.^t  be  adopted  to  enable 
the  present  high  income  taxes  to  be  paid  as 
the  income  Is  earned.  It  Is  necessary  if 
hardship  to  taxpayers  Is  to  be  avtnded  and 
if  the  revenue  needs  of  the  Treasury  are  to 
be  met. 

Cf  the  plarv5  which  thus  far  have  been 
advanced,  the  chamber  favors  the  principle 
of  the  so-called  Ruml  plan.  With  respect  to 
that  plan,  the  chamber  desires  to  bring  to 
your  f-ttention  three  specific  points; 

A  It  strongly  supports  Mr  Ruml's  position 
that  In  omitting  the  collection  of  taxes  on 
1  year's  income,  the  omission  should  apply 
uniformly  to  all  taxpayers.  The  alternative 
prcposaLs.  which  have  been  heard  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  that  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  should  be  omitted  only  as  to  that  part 
of  a  taxpayer's  Income  falling  within  the  low- 
est brackets  Is  obvious  class  legislation  and  Is 
so  patently  unjust  that  the  proposal  should 
not  be  seriously  entertained. 

B  The  chamber  favors  supplementing  the 
Ruml  plan  with  a  withholding  tax  to  facili- 
tate the  collection  of  taxes  on  those  Incomes 
as  to  which  withholding  Ls  feasible.  The 
chamber  Is  not  unmindful  that  taxpayers  are 
likely  to  regard  withheld  taxes  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  cut  In  Income  rather  than  a  tax 
on  income,  thus  Inviting  demands  for  in- 
creased salaries  and  wages,  which  might 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  steps  now  being 
taken  by  the  Government  to  prevent  infla- 
tion. It  Is  felt,  however,  that  this  is  a  risk 
which  must  l>e  taken  lu  the  face  of  the  para- 
mount need  of  revenue  to  finance  the  war. 
and  that  some  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
the  patriotism  and  common  sense  of  tax- 
payers 

C  The  chaml>er  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr 
!  Ruml's  proposals  for  dealing  with  so-called 
w.ndfall  cases,  or  those  cases  where  lax- 
pa' ers  have  unusual  and  nonrecurring  in- 
come In  the  year  1942.  may  be  materially 
simplified.  It  would  seem  that  substantial 
Justice  would  be  done  to  all  uxpayers  IX  they 


were  obliged  to  file  complete  returns  for  both 
years  1942  and  1943.  and  be  required  to  pay 
a  tax  upon  that  year's  Income  which  Is  the 
larger.  This  would  accompllEh  Mr  Ruml's 
objective  of  advancing  the  tax  clock  by  1 
year,  thus  placing  all  individual  taxpayers 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  would  automatically  take  care  of  wind- 
fall cates 

We  find  It  difficult  to  understand  the  Treas- 
ury's opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Ruml 
plan  The  opportunity  of  u.<;lng  the  Ruml 
plan  to  derive  greater  revenues  for  the  Treas- 
ury at  an  earlier  point  of  time  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Is  so  apparent  to  most 
careful  studenU  of  the  Ruml  proposals  that 
one  would  expect  the  Treasury's  hearty  ap- 
proval, rather  than  Its  opposition 

The  suggestion  of  the  Treasury  s  General 
Coun-^l  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  the  Ruml  plan  invite/;  Inflation  Is  t<xj 
tran.'-parent  to  t>e  given  serious  considera- 
tion It  must  be  clear  to  all  observing  per- 
sons that  a  nefUglble  proportion  of  taxpayers 
hare  saved  any  part  of  their  1942  Income  to 
meet  taxes  payable  in  1943.  Furthermore, 
since  the  Treasury  expects  to  take  thlrty-flve 
rr  more  blllloni;  of  dollars  from  the  American 
petipie  in  taxes  in  1943,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  fight  against  inflation  Is  jcopardiBed 
m'-rely  because  1943  income  is  used  as  a 
measuring  stick  for  the  1943  tax  rather  than 
1942  income  The  Treasury  realizes  no  less 
in  taxes 

Nor  Is  any  realist  Impressed  with  the 
Treasury  s  argument  that  the  adoption  of 
th!"  Ruml  plan  will  involve  the  Treasury  In 
a  loss  of  a  $10,000.000  000  asset  This  argu- 
ment Is  sheer  sophistry  The  fact  is  that  the 
Treasury's  books  are  en  a  cath  b;ts-is.  and  that 
taxes  on  1942  Income  are  not  carried  as  an 
asset  anywhere  The  truth  Is  that  the  Treas- 
ure- expects  to  reiillze  a  certain  number  of 
bir.lons  of  dollars  from  taxpayers  durlntz  the 
year  1943,  The  realization  of  that  expecta- 
tion does  not  depend  upon  the  taxation  of 

1942  income     The  same  amount  of  taxes  and 
more  can  be  as  conveniently  ral&cd  by  using 

1943  Income  as  the  tax  yardstick 

Any  attempt  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
the  financing  of  the  Federal  Oovertiment  and 
a  private  buslne!?s  enterprise  Is  wholly  fal- 
lacious. The  Federal  Government  can  af- 
ford to  forego  using  1942  Income  as  a  yard- 
stick for  1943  taxes,  since  through  Its  con- 
stitutional power  of  taxation  It  Is  free  to  raise 
the  same  amount  cf  income  cut  of  1943  in- 
come, or  by  Imposing  sales  taxes,  or  some 
combination  of  taxes  A  private  buslntrs 
enterprise,  on  the  other  hand,  by  foregoing 
all  accounts  receivable  for  the  year  1942,  suf- 
fers a  loss  without  any  means  of  recoupment 

To  the  above  observations,  we  desire  to  add 
one  more  having  to  do  with  the  whole  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  The  Revenue  Act  of 
1942  was  the  culmination  of  a  trrnd  over  a 
great  number  of  years  toward  a  highly  com- 
plex tax  law  We  feel  the  complications  of 
the  law  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  We  are  of 
the  view  that  simplicity  and  clarity  have  be- 
come in  themselves  virtue*  which  ought  to 
be  given  consideration  even  at  the  expense 
of  other  factors.  This  Is  net  to  say  that  in 
th^se  times  a  tax  law  may  t>e  as  brief  and  as 
simple  as  it  was  30  years  ago  We  do  feel, 
however,  that  the  English  language  still  per- 
mits th.  drafting  of  revenue  laws  In  terras 
which  are  free  of  ambiguity,  and.  at  the  tame 
time,  understandable  to  persons  of  normal 
lnt?lllgence 

We  will  appreciate  your  jlvlng  considera- 
tto'i  to  the  views  which  we  have  expressed, 
and  also  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  see  that 
thefe  views  are  transmlt'ed  to  the  prr^per 
member  or  members  of  the  Ways  and  M'-an^ 
Committee  and  to  Mr  Stamra  t  joint  commlt- 
t^  staff 

Very  truly  yours. 

KAJtB  Pa»k»«. 
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TW  $25,000  Salary  Limit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

Of     NtW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdne^dau.  February  17.  1943 

Mr     EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 

Speaker,  uiidtr  K-avf  lo  fXU'nd  my  rf- 
niarks  In  the  Ricord.  I  includt-  the  fol- 
lowiHR  editorial  from  the  Endicott 
«N  Y  I  BuHetin: 

THK   t3S  000   SAI.ART   LIMIT 

The  Huu»e  Ways  ami  Means  Committee, 
nfler  receiviiiij  a  communlcaUfin  from  Presl- 
deut  RtMJsevelt.  Id  which  he  uskeil  that  Ir^^ls- 
iMilun  to  rescind  h!«  Execuilve  nrdcr  limiting 
Balarus  to  $^5  000  be  deluy«>d,  ha?  acc;u'.esced 
tu  Mr    Ruosevrlt*  request  temporarily 

The  Pie.<.lUent.  In  a  letter  U>  Chairman 
DouciiToN  ka:d  tljat  he  would  seud  the  com- 
mittee a  full  repnit  on  his  rea.sona  fur  wish- 
ing the  present  $25,000  salary  Ilm;t  to  con- 
tinue 

When  wages  and  salaries  were  frozen  In  the 
country  at  their  existli  g  levels  last  fall. 
Prcvident  Roosevelt  went  a  sttp  further  and 
made  $25  000  the  Up  net  salary  that  any 
citizen  can  receive 

He  did  this,  knowing  that  such  a  proposal 
hid  been  considered  by  Congress  after  he 
recommended  It  and  shelved  as  contrary  to 
the   AmerUan  way  of  life 

We  have  no  special  brief  for  the  man  who 
recrrves  a  salary  of  84)me  $67  000  which,  after 
taxes,  leaves  him  f25.:«0  Out  we  do  mutntiiln 
that  snyone  who  earns  $67  Ot>0  and  has  $23  000 
left  after  taxen  certnlnly  dc^^erves  that  por- 
tion of  It 

Without  the  Presidents  ExecTitlve  order 
making  this  $25  000  limit  effective,  the  man 
who  rert'lves  a  Siilary  up  Into  the  th<  usands 
of  dollars  Is  taxed  very,  vfry  heavily,  us  the 
tHX  on  H  $87  000  Income  Indicates  The  194:i 
and  previous  income-tax  laws  passed  by  Con- 
g^e^s  see  t<>  th.it 

Mr  Roosevelt  however,  despite  opptisJtIon 
from  Conf;ies«.  derided  thru  he  knew  better 
than  the  perple  s  elected  reprevntatlvea  and 
procee<led  to  make  this  limit  effective  by 
Kxrcutlve  order 

Our  position  In  the  matter  is  this  Wo  one 
In  this  country  should  have  his  earn'ng  ixiwer 
limited  to  any  flxed  air.cunt.  but.  when  !Rrt»e 
salaries  are  earnetl.  the  recipients  should  be 
made  to  pay  lar«e  income  tane»— tjnpor- 
tlunately  much  lanfer  than  thcwe  In  1<i».t 
Income  bracket'  That  by  the  way.  Is  exactly 
what  our  Income  laws  do  today. 

It  Is  one  thlnir  to  require  u  man  to  p«v 
large  Income  taxes  by  law  and  anotlier  to 
have  the  President  order  a  salary  limit  under 
the  guise  oi  war 

If  a  corporal icm  does  not  pay  an  executive 
more  than  $87  000  which  inves  him  $26  000 
net  salary  after  taxes,  it  pavs  income  t.ixes 
on  wtiHtever  it  mt<ht  have  paid  the  executive 
above  this  amount. 

If  the  executive  !>  salary  is  $100  000.  then 
the  executive  hlm&eU  pays  the  Income  tax 
above  $67,000  Instead  of  the  company  What. 
we  ask.  is  the  net  difference  from  the  Oov- 
ernment's  point  of  view'  The  answer  if 
m.^de  fairly,  c  hvlou.sly  is  uvne 

If  Mr  Kooaevelt  feels  a  $26,000  net  salary 
la  the  limit  today  perh.  ds  uur  n«  xt  Pres- 
ident or  Mr  Hoosevelt  at  a  later  elate  might 
decide  that  It  shviutd  be  h.alf  this  a:ncunt 
No.  that  deflnltel/  is  not  the  American  way 
Becapture  of  a  Urce  p:irt  of  big  i>alarie8 
tlircU({h  taxation  Is  fair  er.i  Uk;h.  but  to  have 
salaries  limited  lu  aiiy  fixed  amount  by 
decree  or  even  by  law  is  nothing  lucte  Uian 
socialism. 


We've  always  maintained  anyone,  from  the 
moat  bumble  circumstances,  could  be  Pres- 
ident of  these  United  States,  and  likewise 
that  this  same  pjerson  could  rise  from  humble 
circurr^tance*!  to  a  poeltlcn  of  vkealth  If  he 
had  the  ability  and  the  will  to  work  that 
hard. 

Tliat  la  the  true  American  way. 


Your  Federal  Income  Tax 


exte:nsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wfdnesdasj   Ftbruaru  17.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rfc- 
GPD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Capt.  William  J.  Pedrlrk,  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  second  New  York  di.«;- 
trii-t.  over  .station  WOR.  on  Wednesday, 
February  3.  1943: 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  extend  my  very 
grateful  thanks  to  station  WOR  for  mnkins 
those  next  15  minutes  iivallnble  to  me  s*) 
that  I  cim  have  a  chat  with  ycu  regarding 
your   Federal   lncome-t.iJt    return 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon  any 
technical  dlfcusslcn  with  you  &s  to  the 
requirtnienLs  of  the  law  but  I  am  going  to 
answer  the  question  must  asked  today  "Do 
I  have  to  file  an  income-ta*  return?'  1  will 
tell  you  that  every  single  person  whosr  gross 
Income  for  1912  from  all  wjurces  was  $.'^00 
or  more,  or  as  much  as  $1)  82  per  week  must 
ale  a  return  Widows.  wlUcwers  divorcees. 
and  nnarned  p-rsttna  separntrd  by  mutual 
ccti.sent  are  cUisslflrd  a^  single  persoius  A 
married  person  living  with  husbuid  or  wife 
throui;h..ut  the  year.  If  his  or  her  grots  In- 
come toge'her  with  any  intome  of  the  .-^pou^p. 
was  as  much  a£  $1  200  a  year,  or  $23  08  per 
witk.  mu-i  file  a  return  A  Joint  return  may 
b<>  Hied  by  hustxat.d  and  wife.  IX  they  so 
eloct 

TlH-  tax  may  t)e  ptUd  In  lull  at  the  time 
the  return  is  filed  or  In  four  equal  install- 
ments, but  the  first  liU't.-Ulnieni  must  be 
paid  on  or  before  Maich   15 

It  Is  estimated  thai  the  present  Revenue 
Act  makes  it  poaaible  for  52  OOe  0(X)  Individ- 
uals to  share  the  tax  burden  this  year,  and 
this  figure  is  a  considerable  increase  over 
1942.  This  statement  in  iUself  will  bring 
home  to  everyone  within  the  hrarlng  of  my 
voire  ttriuht  a  reallzaUcn  of  the  ^igiuuic 
task  that  faces  the  collectors  of  Intert.il 
revenue  thrtughcut  the  United  Sutea  and 
iL.s  territories 

It  is  mainly  for  that  reason  that  I  come 
before  you  tonight  to  makf  an  appeal  to 
yr)U  to  determine  as  sotm  as  pop.-'ible  if  you 
have  not  done  so  already,  wiiether  you  must 
file  a  return  If  you  must  file  such  a  return. 
then  I  ask  yi<u  to  obtain  the  necrseary  in- 
come-tax blank  from  the  collector  in  whose 
district  y<^u  are  employed  or  reside  Then, 
after  you  have  obtained  this  form,  acquaint 
jrounvlf  with  the  general  instructions  ac- 
companying; the  form  If  you  i;ecd  any  other 
help  OI  ad\:ce  In  cimnectlon  with  yrur  re- 
turn, we  a^k  that  you  Immediately  consult 
your  cr  lecti  r  s  cffice  You  will  find  our  ofllce 
a  helpful  place  to  visit  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  prrblema  that  may  be  yours  con- 
cert, ing   vcur   Income-tax   return 

Now.  1  want  to  streas  the  fact  tliat  the 
offices  of  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
are  available  for  the  use  of  evtry  taxpayer 
I  want  to  auess  th*  fact,  too,  tiiat  ««  ooi* 
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lectors  of  internal  revenue  are  not  as  bad 
Hs  we  have  been  painted  We  are  Just  as 
human  u.<=  ynu  are  and  we  collectors  and  every 
member  f^f  our  staffs  have  to  pay  incjime 
taxes,  both  Federal  and  State.  Just  as  you 
do.  upcn  the  Income  we  receive  After  all 
taxes  are  nothing  new  In  the  world  From 
Colonial  days,  taxation  has  t>eeu  of  vital  im- 
pcrtauce  to  our  ccuutry,  even  as  It  is  today 

The  men  and  women  uho  raalie  up  the 
staff  of  a  collector  s  cfHce  have  been  thor- 
oughly trained  and  form  an  organlratlon  that 
ran  furnish  to  the  taxpayers  any  of  the  in- 
formation and  assistance  they  nerd  in  relation 
to  the  problems  that  are  theirs  concerning 
lh9iT  Federal  inct>me  taxes  Whafs  more 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  staff 
of  the  colltctor's  cffice  have  a  full  and  ct)m- 
plete  realization  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  taxpay-rs.  particularly  the  tax- 
payers who  will  file  for  the  first  time  this 
year  We  urge  tho»e  of  ycu  who  will  file  a 
return  and  pay  a  tax  f(  r  the  fli-at  time  this 
year  to  thke  advantage  of  my  invitation  and 
come  to  the  rol lector  s  olEce  for  we  will  help 
ycu  in  a  friendly  and  solicitous  way. 

TTicre  Is  one  thing  that  I  want  everyone  to 
remember  and  that  is  that  the  fiinds  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  cost  rf  the  war  and  the 
cost  of  running  the  Government  can  l>e  se- 
cured only  In  two  wa^-a — frrm  the  lean  of  cur 
inoney  to  the  0<ivernment  through  the  pur- 
chase of  War  bends  and  other  s«curities.  and 
trism  the  outright  payment  of  cur  funds  to 
the  Government  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Now,  I  said  before  that  the  Job  of  a  collector 
of  Internnl  revenue  is  a  glcnrtlc  one  and  paf- 
tlcularly  fn  there  war  d.<vs  it  !.•.  one  of  ereat 
ret-pcnt.lb.litv  I  am  sure  no  one  listening 
to  in"  toniL'ht  will  ohJ»ct  if  I  ttll  you  that  in 
my  district  in  New  Yt>rk  City,  which  embracts 
the  area  from  the  BHttcry  to  Twenty-thl.'d 
Street,  from  tlie  Hudson  River  to  the  East 
R:vcr,  las'  year  approxlmafcly  830.000  Internal 
revenue  returns  were  filed  r.:i  increase  of 
Bbrut  29  percent  over  1M1  My  ofBce  collected 
in  all  forms  of  government. U  tuxes  and  paid 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  S  atea  during 
1942.  $1.2l4..'ioa.630  45.  which  repre.'^ented  an 
mrrease  .n  coUectloiis  of  about  78  6  percent 
over  1941  It  Is  anticipated  this  year  that  my 
office  will  have  a  30- percent  Increa.^e  In  In- 
ternal revenue  returns,  which  means  that  we 
will  have  filed  in  my  office  at  the  customhouse 
over  l  000  OOO  returns  from  individuals  and 
corporations  in  1»43 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  when  I  tell 
you  Uiat  this  vast  sum  of  mcuey  collected  in 
mv  district,  the  scctjr.d  New  York  d. strict, 
makes  It  the  first  bll)irn-doIlar-ta.x -collection 
district  In  the  United  States,  ar.d  I  want  to 
take  this  orraslon  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the 
men  and  w<.men  of  my  office  who  served  their 
a<nernment  so  well  in  the  collection  of  this 
vast  sum  of  money 

Therefore  you  can  appreciate  why  tonight, 
in  making  this  appeal  with  all  the  sincerity 
that  I  can  command.  I  a.-<k  everyone  in  this 
hour  of  cur  Nation's  peril  to  realize  that  it 
is  not  only  vitally  important  but  clearly  patri- 
otic that  every  person  required  by  law  to  file 
an  Income-tax  return  and  p»y  a  tax  perform 
that  duty  cheerfully,  accurately  and  lieforc 
M.ircb  15  If  poaaible  Remember.  March  15 
is  the  deadline  wtten  your  return  must  be 
filed,  and  1  am  sure  that  wben  tiv.it  date 
arrives  no  collector  will  fiid  anyone  who  has 
n<it  resporded  eagerly  and  willingly  to  the 
Government's  requirements  to  finance  the 
war  to  ttual   victcry 

.^11  of  us  know  that  there  i«  tw  person  In 
the  ctiuntry  whc  is  not  aCtcted  in  one  way 
or  another  by  the  wtir,  by  the  successes  or 
failures  ol  our  armed  forces,  by  the  hard-hlpe. 
advfcnturti.  and  athievemeiits  of  our  loved 
cues  lu  the  armed  forces  and  by  the  eco- 
nomic measures  of  rationing  .mc'  self-sacri- 
fices nert«sary  to  make  por«ible  the  mcceas 
of  our  cn\i'-f  I  know  as  we  ail  know,  that 
the  cost  of  the  war  efft  rt  is  placing  upon 
the  NaUou  the  greatfat  floaixhU  burden  In 
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Its  history,  and  this  burden  rects  upon  you. 
upon  me.  and  upon  the  millions  of  citizens 
In  our  country.  We  know  what  the  war  has 
cost  the  United  States  since  Pearl  Harbor  and 
we  know  that  the  cost  thus  far  is  more  than 
the  entire  coit  of  our  share  In  the  First  World 
War.  which  was  less  than  $41,000,000,000. 
But  sacrifices  mean  nothing  to  us  when  the 
-■^curlty  of  our  Nation  Is  at  stake  and  when 
the  lives  of  our  loved  ones  have  been  taken 
as  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to  secure 
victory. 

I  have  a  pergonal  appreciation  of  the  sor- 
row and  changes  that  have  come  into  so  many 
homes  during  this  war  because  I  served  my 
country  as  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  in 
the  First  World  War.  As  collector  of  internal 
revenue  now.  I  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
task  that  confronts  my  associates  and  myself 
in  obtaining  the  funds  from  every  taxpayer 
necessary  to  equip  our  armed  farces  to  bring 
about,  as  our  beloved  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Franklin 
Delano  Roo.sevclt,  said,  "an  unconditional 
surrender"  by  our  enemies. 

So.  these  are  the  thoughts,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  I  want  to  leave  uppermost 
in  your  minds  tonight.  You  are  now  respond- 
ing to  a  pat.'iotic  and  urgent  plea  by  our 
Government.  Let's  not  worry  ourselves  with 
the  sacrifices  that  we  must  make  in  order  to 
pay  our  Income  taxes,  but  let  us  face  the 
.situation  like  the  loyal,  upright,  rcd-blocded 
Americans  that  we  all  are. 

With  the  complete  realization  that  the 
offices  of  the  collector  of  Internal  revenue 
for  the  Second  New  York  District  at  the 
custom  house  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
the  CommLssioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the 
Honorable  Guy  T  Helvering.  has  authorized 
the  opening  by  us  of  a  branch  office  at  265 
West  Fourteenth  Street,  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Eighth  Avenue.  In  addition,  we  are 
opening  an  annex  across  the  way  from  the 
customhouse  U\  the  Produce  Exchange 
Building,  all  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
possible  through  these  additions  to  give  every 
help  and  consideration  to  the  taxpayers  who 
will  file  their  returns  in  the  Second  New 
York  District,  and  reduce  their  Inconvenience 
to  a  minimum. 

In  Pdditicn,  deputies  from  our  office  and 
Internal  revenue  agents  are  being  assigned 
to  the  various  banking  institutions,  in  ur- 
ance  companies,  and  large  business  estab- 
lishments throughout  cur  district  to  offer 
every  possibl'  assistance  to  employers  and 
their  employees  in  connection  with  their  In- 
com.e-tax  returns.  This  efficient  and  well- 
informed  group  of  deputies  and  agents  has 
been  schockd  in  flie  provisions  of  the  Income 
tax  aw  and  they  will  assist  and  Instruct 
any  and  all  taxpayers  in  the  preparation  of 
their  returns  With  such  expert  advice,  every 
taxpayer  will  be  assured  of  all  the  deductions, 
exemptions,  and  credits  which  the  law  per- 
mits. 

Summing  It  all  up,  ^  want  to  say  that 
everything  possible  Is  being  done  by  the 
collectors  of  internal  revenue  not  only  In  New 
York  City  but  nil  over  the  United  States  and 
lU  Territories  to  help  you  to  have  a  complete 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  pres- 
ent revenue  act.  In  return,  it  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  you  to  give  us  your  cooperation 
by  appreciating  the  enormous  burdens  that 
are  placed  upon  us  in  enforcing  the  law.  We 
ask  you  to  help  lighten  our  burden — 

First  By  filine  your  income-tax  return  and 
making  payment  of  your  tax  in  full  or  one- 
quarter  thereof  a.--  soon  before  March  15  as  Is 
possible 

Second  If  you  have  not  as  yet  obtained 
your  form,  do  so  right  now. 

Third.  Go  to  your  collectors  office  for  any 
assistance  you  need  in  the  preparation  of 
your  return  Our  office  at  the  Customhouse 
or  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue 


Is  ready  to  aerve  your  needs  In  every  possible 
way. 

Fourth.  Remember,  the  aectirlty  of  your 
country  la  at  stake,  the  safety  of  your  home 
and  your  loved  ones  Is  In  peril.  Win  this  war 
we  must,  no  matter  what  sacrifice  we  are 
forced  to  make  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
purpose 

Thank  you,  and  good  night. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or   PrNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17, 1943 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  of  Massa- 
chusetts, minority  leader  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives,  at  the  annual  Lincoln 
Day  dinner  of  the  Republican  Club  of 
Allegheny  County,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
Friday,  February  12,  1943: 

Whenever  I  come  to  Pittsburgh,  this  bee- 
hive of  industry  in  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial States  in  the  Union,  I  always  realize 
anew  what  our  American  way  of  life  has  done 
for  the  American  people. 

Your  great  factories,  mills,  and  mines,  your 
beautiful  homes,  your  many  fine  churches 
and  institutions  of  learning,  all  eloquently 
tell  of  the  progress  of  an  Industrious  and 
thrifty  people.  The  American  system  of  equal 
rights,  equal  opportunity,  equal  Justice,  free 
enterprise,  and  a  fair  deal  to  all.  has  made 
possible  this  marvelous  expansion  and  prog- 
ress. 

We  are  fighting  a  great  world  war  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom  and  our  opportunities. 
We  must  be  as  ready  to  fight  for  these  price- 
less blessings  when  they  are  threatened  at 
home  as  we  are  to  protect  them  from  foreign 
foes. 

There  is  no  divisicn  In  the  resolute  deter- 
minat.on  of  our  people  to  press  this  war 
vigorously  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
American  people  demand,  and  we  Republi- 
cans support  the  demand,  that  the  war  be 
fought  efficiently  and  without  regard  to 
partisanship.  This  can  be  done  only  when 
we  place  in  the  key  positions  men  and  women 
selected  because  of  their  ability  and  merit, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  personal  or  partisan 
favoriti.sm. 

While  outstanding  men  of  great  ability  who 
could  aid  tremendously  in  the  war  effort  are 
forced  to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  appolntmenta 
like  that  of  Edward  Flynn  and  the  many 
"lame  ducks"  do  not  build  public  confidence 
nor  create  a  patriotic  fervor  for  the  most  de- 
termined war  eflort.  Patriotism  is  baaed  not 
only  on  love  of  country,  but  on  confidence 
In  government  as  well. 

The  most  essential  requirement  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  is  good 
public  morale.  High  morale  exlsu  only 
when  there  Is  absolute  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  the  Integrity  and  capacity  of 
the  managers  of  the  war  effort. 

This  is  why  we  demand  the  most  capable 
men  and  women  be  selected  for  the  Impor- 
tant posts,  and  the  blunderers,  and  "court 
favorites"  be  relegated  to  the  aide  lines. 

Efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  can  shorten 
its  duration  and  save  thousands  of  brave 
Americans.     The   sooner    we   can    win    total 


victory  the  better  chance  we  will  have  to 
save  our  way  of  life. 

We  Republicans  Join  wholeheartedly  and 
without  reservation,  of  course,  in  the  war 
against  the  Axis  Powers.  We  are  determined. 
as  are  all  loyal  Americans,  to  preserve  our 
constitutional  system  of  government  and  to 
restore  legislative  prerogatives  to  the  Con- 
gress. We  do  not  Intend  to  permit  our  sys- 
tem of  free  private  enterprise  to  be  displaced 
by  some  form  of  aocUllstlc  economy.  We  do 
not  Intend  to  have  our  free  represenUtlve 
Government  domlaated  by  scheming,  self- 
seeking  bureaucrats.  We  do  not  intend  to 
permit  them  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
American  people. 

We  intend  to  restore  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people  and  to  curb  this 
rapidly  expanding  bureaucracy  by  ending 
the  reckless  granting  of  blank  checks.  The 
people  are  dangerously  close  to  losing  their 
system  of  free  government  when  a  bureau- 
crat can  put  Into  effect,  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive, regulations  which  Congress  has  turned 
down.  This  has  happened  frequently  in  re- 
cent months. 

Congress  pointedly  refused  to  limit  the 
salaries  men  and  women  could  earn.  This 
was  not  because  of  the  limit  of  $25,000.  Con- 
gress knew  only  a  few  persons  wou'd  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  that  figure.  But  a  %ital 
principle  of  freedom  is  Involved.  If  any  bu- 
reaucrat can  establish  a  $25,000  limit,  there 
Is  nothing  to  prevent  him  going  further  and 
placing  the  limit  at  $6,000  or  $2,500. 

We  cannot  put  a  celling  on  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  Individual  without  putting 
a  celling  on  opportunity.  We  would  stifle 
expansion  and  progress.  We  cannot  destroy 
the  fruits  of  special  Inventive  and  managerial 
ability  without  destroying  the  Jobs  they  cre- 
ate for  other  people.  The  Inescapable  result 
would  be  the  end  of  progress  for  all.  If  Gov- 
ernment must  take  the  greater  portion  of 
higher-bracket  earnings,  let  It  be  done 
through  the  constitutional  method  of  heavy 
taxation.  Let  us  not  destroy  the  priceless 
right  of  all  poor  and  humble  boys  and  girls — 
the  opportunity  to  go  forward. 

Congress  has  turned  down  numerotis  proj- 
ects only  to  find  later  that  these  projects 
have  been  built  with  blank-check  funds. 
This  is  not  only  a  defiance  of  the  Oongreaa.  it 
Is  a  direct  blow  against  our  constitutions! 
form  of  government.  If  these  power-mad 
bureaucrats  can  defy  Congress  and  get  away 
with  it.  we  have  traveled  a  long  way  on  the 
road  to  dictatorship.  We  don't  want  that 
kind  of  a  government — not  even  a  benevolent 
dictatorship  here   In  America. 

The  people  should,  and  will,  support  the 
Congress  in  Its  determination  to  end  the 
dangers  of  the  blank-check  appropriations. 
Our  American  system  of  government  of 
checks  and  balances  can  be  saved  only  by 
retaining  In  Congress  the  control  of  the  pub- 
lic purse.  That  is  the  key  to  control  by 
the  people  over  their  Government  and  their 
governors.  Only  by  that  control  can  our 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  '  be  protected  and  maintained. 
We  see  all  about  us  an  arrogant  bureauc- 
racy, striving  to  build  ItaeU  to  unprecedent- 
ed size  and  power  by  gnawing  at  the  founiU- 
tlons  of  our  free  repr«senUtive  Eystem  of 
government.  The  size  of  our  army  of  civilian 
employees  Is  a  shocking  national  scandal, 
and  each  day  hundreds  more  are  being  added 
to  the  lUts.  Lets  have  a  reducing  diet  for 
this  bulging  bureaucracy. 

In  Washington  there  are  thousands  of  em- 
ployees with  almost  nothing  to  do;  and  yet 
throughout  the  country.  In  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness, there  are  constant  appeals  for  more 
workers.  Now,  I  know  the  rank  and  file  of 
these  employees  are  patriotic;  they  want  to 
help  their  country.  The  trouble  is  with  the 
bureau  chiefs  who  keep  creating  unnecessary 
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Jobs  »nd  needlessly  enlarging  their  personnel 
In  order  to  buttrtss  their  power,  inaportance, 
pernianency.  and  demuiids  for  mure  and 
bljJKcr  apprcprlatlon.s 

All  oviT  the  country  there  Is  a  steady  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  <  t  »?(  ■. ernnientiil  em- 
ployees Each  ne-*  :<i  ii.rv  thinks  it  mu.st 
prooe-d  flt  onre  to  hi!  ■\y  oi  ■;i:ii2atlon»  which 
rPHch  Into  every  i.xik  nrul  cian;:y  '-I  this 
(?reat  land  of  rurs.  Even  more  unlortunHiely. 
they  (>.r(*  staffed  In  many  Instanci  s.  with 
N'^w  Denl  politiciaru-^,  who  hold  the  (xiwrr  of 
^life  or  death  over  m.my  a^i  Industry  and  who 
rail  control  thf  future  of  tlie  individual 
citlzt'n 

We  fouitht  ani!  woii  'h»^  Pirft  Wcrld  War 
with  a  civilian  ataft  of  900  0(>»)  Tnday  we 
Iittvf  A  civilian  army  of  3  CX'O  OOO  uni  the  r.st 
expands  with  evjry  rtsliii;  sun  Vhc  \easi  ot 
parti^in  pxilltica  Is  still  muKing  the  dcugh 
for   tl.e  New  Denl  favorites 

ahnll  wf  allow  this  system  of  tax.  spend, 
and  fleet  to  continue?  We  have  h.Uted  the 
elec'  part  rf  the  plan  l^t  lis.  with  pipiilar 
l'llp^Klrt.  halt  the  destruction  of  a  Nation 
fr<.m  II  tup-he:ivy.  rxtravaK',.»nt  reckUa.s  Iju- 
reavirracy  Li<'t  us.  hen'  at  home,  be  true  to 
our  siicrc-d  obln»ation  to  the  men  and  women 
Jn  the  armed  fiircr* — our  oblieation  to  pro- 
tect within  the  free  ponKtitxitlonol  jjovern- 
ment.  the  free-enterprise  economy,  ttie  freo 
eoclety.  the  Bill  of  Rii?hLs  they  are  bnttUnt; 
on  the  fiithtmif  lines  to  protect  The  Ameri- 
can people,  with  Clod's  help,  will  keep  that 
coven. lilt 

The  foundation  (^f  our  republican  Ii  rm  of 
government  and  our  American  wiy  of  life  Is 
free  speech,  free  prp.s.H,  and,  m  thet>e  latter 
days,  free  radio  TV.t  s«  free  avenuas  of  pub- 
he  information  and  InfelllKence  are  8«j  esten- 
tlal  the  foundlixR  fathers  of  this  ^reat  Re- 
public placed  them  first  in  that  great  charier 
of  hiim.in  liberty,  the  BUI  of  Rights 

In  a  Rre.it  war  there  must  t>e.  of  course, 
acime  HK>d;flcation  and  adjustment  of  thet>e 
Inalienable  riKhlv  Th:it  aJja.sime:it  must 
be  fair,  and  It  must  be  equal  Wo  must  not 
Rive  any  one  Individual  oi  any  one  group  an 
um'air  adv:.nta((e  over  others 

We  mu*t  make  certain  Uiat  the  need  for 
cviiiorahlp  is  not  abuaed  iir  earned  to  excess. 
Ttie  people  wuo  are  guaranteed  Ireedom  un- 
der their  Ci'nslitutiuii  are  ready  and  w.lhny; 
to  sacriflce  temporarily  some  of  their  puvi- 
leges  It)  aid  In  winnin.;  the  war  They  Co  not 
Want  to  have  their  devotion  to  the  war  efioit 
Uaed  ^)  deprive  thctn  uf  informati  n  they 
kbould  ha-e 

The  people  are  entitled  to  have  all  the 
Inform.) turn  (Hiskible  about  the  war  and  the 
inU'rr..il  alTaira  of  their  country  coiislat«nt 
v.'lth  military  nece.osity 

In  their  un.xhak:ibU  devotlrn  to  free  spi-eih 
and  free  press  the  peiplc  are  deeply  and  prv  p- 
erly  s'lsplcious  of  the  motives  of  the  bureau- 
crats In  any  action  such  as  the  suit  m^tiluud 
ajjalnst  the  A.ssociatcd  Prea*^  The  people 
fear — and  they  have  good  reason  to  fear  — 
that  If  the  bureaucrats  win  it  the  ttUnnph 
mlv;ht  well  be  n  deadly  blow  to  all  our  ficc- 
dom  As  the  publiyhcr  of  a  small  newspaper 
•which  has  a  wire  is-rvce  ether  than  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  I  caiini  t  ai^ree  with  the  mo- 
nopoly p!en  of  the  dovernment.  but  1  am 
concerned  alx)Ut  the  threat  it  brings  to  a  free 
press 

Tlie  problem  of  taxation  is  trcmrndou.^ly 
difficult  Ki^ih  taxes  are  Inevitable  The 
lieavy  costs  of  wAr.  and  the  reckles.-;  waste  of 
the  last  10  years  make  It  Imperative  that  a 
1  tr^je  share  of  the  workers'  w.it;e«  f-hall  go 
to  pay  for  governmental  expenditure*; 

Trxp«  mtift  be  Just  and  equttahle.  t  therwise 
they  become  deadly  danpercus  They  must 
not  be  punitive,  or  u.«ed  to  confiscate  the  p>eo- 
plefl"  property  They  must  not  destroy  our 
system  of  ,>riv»te  enterpri-e  We  Republicans 
beleve  the  emergency  rttmands  eonw  pay-as- 
yot!-t;o  system  of  tax  collections 

On  the  foundation  if  an  ever-expanding 
private  ecterprisc  syjtein  wc  can  bund  more 


Job*  and  l>etter  Jobs  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Aii'l  by  huildmg  a  better  civillriition 
here  in  America,  we  can  contribute  Tastly 
more  to  making  the  world  «  belter  place  to 
live  in. 

Nmw.  a  word  about  Industrial  conditions: 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  labor  and  capital. 
fn;pl(v»'(r-  ai.U  employers  to  tju.orcl  The.r 
i!.ti:>  ;^  are  one.  tf  capital  is  discouraged 
eiiipl  •;,  inent  becomej<  sta^ii.ii  t  If  liib«  r  wen- 
cru."?hed.  the  Industrial  syxtein  of  America 
would  fall,  arid  capital  w>  uiU  be  unproduc- 
tive 

Men  and  mana(?emcnt  arc  Inseparable  part- 
ners in  pioduciive  enterprise  Together  they 
have  made  Ainnica  the  arsenal  of  freedom. 
Both  have  nights  and  the  rii'ht.«  of  each  must 
be  respected  We  uphold  the  ri^Ut  of  labor 
to  earn  good  wjges.  to  have  a  reasonabl  ■ 
workweek,  and  to  share  fairly  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  mdu-stiy.  We  uphold  the  right  of 
capital  to  reap  a  fair  return  on  risk.  Invest- 
ment, and  skillful  management.  These 
rights  are  a  fundamental  pirt  of  our  Amer- 
U.in  sytem  They  are  an  indispensable  i)art 
»if  any  successful  sy.sLem  of  human  progrej  . 
spiritual  aird  material. 

The  Government  has  a  right  to  regtilate 
and  to  prevent  any  force  from  erploitinc;  the 
people  TTie  Oovernment  m'i.'<t  be  ready  to 
prevent  any  attempt  by  any  aennient  of 
capit4\l  or  labor  to  abuse  their  great  power. 

With  both  groups  reaU/ing  they  h.ive  a 
fundamental  obli<;ation  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  w'^ik  together  efficiently  and  fuiily.  we 
will  ccme  s.'irely  throUL;h  the  ni.my  peril's 
wh.ch  now  beset  our  Indtistrla!  system  I 
am  convinced  that  99  peri-etif  of  busme-a 
and  lndu«try  is  fair  at-.d  honest  I  am  coii- 
vlnced  that  the  same  Is  true  of  labor  We 
mii.st  r«'k:ubitf  th^  l  percent  without  penal- 
izing the  honest  P9  percent 

In  re.-rni  nionths  tnere  have  been  some 
wh<i  want  to  picture  the  American  farmer 
as  unpatriotic  There  is  not  a  word  (  f  truth 
In  th  •  Malm  of  course  There  Is  no  mere 
Important  iiiergetic  and  patriotic  cI.tss  nf 
citizens  .11  'he  Nation  than  the  tillers  of  the 
BOll  We  are  Cv-raing  tr»  appreciate  the  farm- 
eis'  Importanee  This  NaMon  would  starve 
and  the  war  effort  would  collapse  If  the 
American     farmer     failed     to     do     his     part 

He  can  he  depended  upon  to  work  long. 
hard  hours  to  produce  the  food  and  'Ibers  to 
feed  and  clothe  otir  pe-iple  our  armed  forc<-». 
ni  (I  o'.i'  allies  The  farnur  has  the  ri'spvect 
of  the  Nation  It  is  Ms  right  to  receive  a  fair 
return  for  his  work  and  hla  Investment  He 
miLst  have  It. 

The  fiiimer  I*  not  to  blame  for  our  short •« 
Been  of  fcw'fl  BPd  cIothliiK  H*-  has  had  hi« 
labor  drafti'd  He  Ivis  been  detiied  new  nn- 
chin<  ry  to  make  up  the  delU.i  ncy  in  man- 
p<iwer  He  has  been  t>eset  bv  governmental 
regulaioris  and  demand."-  Btit  through  it  all 
be  has  held  his  balance  and  kept  his  hand  to 
the  plow. 

As  we  eee  the  dreadful,  dangerous  fr^id 
«hort!»gos  In  every  country  we  leallze  more 
fully  the  fo.ly  of  the  New  Deal  farm  policy  of 
Bc.ircitv 

We  remember,  with  regret,  the  mllUotis 
of  little  pik^  which  were  killed  some  years 
ago  the  herd.H  of  cattle  which  vanished  be- 
cause thev  Could  not  be  prcfliably  main- 
tained, tne  sugar  and  other  crrips  farmers 
were  prevented  frt)m  raising  All  these  would 
look  mightv  gvxvl  right  now 

Th»  acute  shortage  In  rubber,  gasoline, 
at  d  fcu^rlstufT"  tf-pether  with  the  confusion 
revealed  In  the  udmiru^tr.ition  of  these  corn- 
mod. tie--,  has  forced  me  to  conclude  we 
could  profitably  return  to  the  Idea  of  th? 
war  ciiuncil  which  prevailed  in  the  First 
World  W.ir 

There  was  careful  co<-»rdlnatl<^n  between 
particular  fields  Topping  nil  was  the  W..r 
Ctnincil  tmhraelnp  the  major  administrators. 
the  C.Thii^,et.  and  the  Pres.den.  These  met 
regularly  and  here  cculd  be  ironed  out  the 
conflicts  and  the  broad  poUcica  establii^htd 


With  this  coordination  there  should  bo  less 
bungling  less  confusion,  and  more  progresa 
in  getting  to  the  people  more  uf  the^e  neces- 
sary cummcdiiies 

We  must,  as  fully  as  possible.  p<<nder  the 
problems  and  plan   for   '.he  days  which   will 
follrw  the  war      It  will  tx'  a  chantud  world 
and  will  present  many  new  probems.     Many 
old  ones  will  be  vastly  agrravated 

America  was  caught  unprepared  for  war: 
we  mxi'-t.  te  prepared  for  the  peace  We  mvist 
try  t  '  evclve  plans  to  m.ike  sure  that  when 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  come  bac'ic 
from  the  war.  cr  leave  factories  no  longer 
reeded  for  war  production,  they  will  find  good 
J<h8  at  g  td  wages  availabJe  ihis  i£  u  para- 
mount obligation  we  owe  to  thise  who  are 
serving  In  the  armed  forces  and  wurkirg  la 
the  pr  duction  army  for  the  winni'^g  of  the 
war  It  l.s  a  parumount  necessity  because, 
unless  we  c».n  achieve  the  rapid  reemploy- 
ment In  fieace  of  those  now  engaged  in  war. 
our  national  economy  will  collup»e,  and  free 
government  will   fail. 

Tliat  i~  why  I  have  Insisted  that  ws  must 
not  allow  tlie  small  buhines,*  enU>rprises  to 
be  wiped  out.  The«e  n.my  th,  usands  ol 
Kmall  concerns  provldng  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood of  nnlllons  of  people  are  vital  to  our 
whole  economy  They  are  atiFol'itely  required 
to  provide  work  for  our  civilian  population 
net  now  engaged  in  war  acuvities  and  to 
maintain  the  morale  nccess.iry  to  winning  the 
War 

We  must  sufitaln  the  Bmall  business  struc- 
tures ol  America  if  we  are  to  avoid  some  form 
of  state  sfclalism. 

N^w  another  point  needs  c<  nslderatlon: 

A  mighty  factor  in  dcvt.cping  a  new  world 
commerce  will  be  the  air  routes  of  the  world. 
Other  countries  are  keenly  alert  to  the  future 
importance  of  aviation  in  wcjrld  trade  We 
In  the  United  States  must  not  lag  behind. 
That  Is  why  I  have  advocated  the  creation  of 
a  House  Committee  on  Aviation  to  make 
sure  America  does  not  lag.  Commercial  avia- 
tion must  play  a  leading  part  in  winning  the 
peace  as  military  aviation  must  play  a  lead- 
ing part  In  winning  the  war. 

The  opening  of  the  World  War  found  us 
unable  u>  cope,  at  first,  with  the  air  forces 
of  the  Axis  Powers.  Let  us  not  neglect  ad»'- 
quate  preparations  for  Amerlean  aviation 
relatiiig  to  world  commerce  We  are  spend- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars  tor  landing  sltea 
and  bares  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  Ut  uti- 
lize .some  of  thcv-  ba^es  and  Ui  prepare  for 
a  powerful  American  world  fleet  of  commer- 
cial p.lrplaues  A  nation  powerful  in  the  air. 
In  the  years  ahead,  will  be  the  nation  wiih 
the  most  powerful  influence  for  peace  and 
plenty  in  the  world  We  dare  not — we  must 
not — lag  Our  aecurlty  and  our  prosperity 
depend  vipon  our  position  in  world  aviation 
We  must  not  let  any  other  nation  outrank 
us  in  the  air 

Whi:p  engrossed  In  the  serious  task  of 
winning  the  war.  w^must  plan  for  the  criti- 
cal days  of  peace  What  we  do  here  In 
America  will.  In  a  large  measure,  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  world.  Ours  will  be  a  great 
refijjon.slbllity.  We  mu.st  noi  shrink  from  the 
path  of  duty.  We  must  b«gln  to  think  and 
plan  for  thete  post-war  days  One  hundred 
and  thirteen  agencies.  Including  govern- 
mental agencies,  are  setting  up  p>cst-war 
plans  Congress,  which  nuist  be  the  final 
judge  of  plans,  must  not  neglect  to  keep  It- 
self  fully   informed 

Wc  want  to  help  the  world  and  we  can  be 
more  generous  and  intelligent  In  our  aid  If 
we  emerge  from  this  awlul  conflict  •  sound, 
solvent,  free  America. 

Tills  gathering  of  Americans  Interested  In 
a  great  patriotic  party  dedicated  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  relievint;  the  burdena  of  the 
people,  and  to  tl.e  preservation  of  the  ideals 
of  a  great  people  Is  held  on  the  birthday  of 
an  Immortal  American  *hose  name  .shines 
with  greater  luster  with  each  succeeding  year. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  founder  of  the 
Republican  Party.  He  dedicated  himself  and 
his  party  wholly  to  the  services  of  the  Naticn. 
He  saved  the  Union;  he  made  all  labor  fiee. 
He  enriched  ihe  UXe  of  every  man. 

Lincoln  will  ever  be  the  inspiration  and 
the  Ideal  of  cur  party.  In  these  history- 
nnikii.g  days  the  American  people  have 
lodged  in  us  a  great  trust.  We  have  a  man- 
date irom  ihest-  millions  of  voters  We  will 
cooperate  fully  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
We  will  siive  cotislitutional  government  hi 
the  United  States  We  will  rc^cuo  th  >  people 
Irom  the  injustices  and  reckleseness  of  an  ar- 
rogant bureaucracy  We  will  keep  strong  and 
active  free  speech,  fiee  piess,  and  free  radio. 
We  will  help  to  plan  and  to  build  a  founda- 
tion on  which,  under  our  American  system  of 
government,  cur  way  ol  life  will  be  preserved, 
and  more  happiness  and  more  prosperity  for 
the  average  man  and  woman  guaranteed 

Mav  God  bring  to  us  an  early  victory  over 
the  ruthless  Axis  Powers  so  we  can  plan  for 
brighter  days  to  come  with  peace. 

And  in  honcr  of  the  sacied  memory  of  our 
martyred  Lincoln,  we  devoutly  pray  "that 
this  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 


Lend-Lease  Outline  of  Strategy 


Tlie  lend-lease  record.  In  short.  Is  a  story 
of  where  the  pressure  was  greatest,  and  when. 
The  goods  have  gone,  et  any  given  time,  where 
they  were  needed  most — or.  If  the\  were  des- 
perately needed  sir  ultanecusly  in  several 
spots,  they  simply  had  to  be  allocated  In 
prop<-)rtion  to  the  seventy  of  the  various 
need? 

Ai  Mr  Stettlnlus  says,  wc  shall  find  the 
means  to  get  to  China,  also,  the  arms  that 
she  nced.s  But  that  has  to  wait  on  two  or 
three  more  crucial  theaters— one  of  them, 
perhaps,  still  ahead  of  us  in  Europe. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHICA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  Janu- 
ary 17.  1943: 

LXND-LEASE     OUTXIHE     OF     STRATECT 

What  Correspondent  Richard  Wllaon  calls 
the  'staggering  magnitude"  of  American 
lend-lea.se  aid  to  our  allies  was  pictured  Mon- 
day In  Lend-Leate  Administrator  Stettlnlus" 
report  to  Congress  And  in  that  report  is 
the  story  of  our  strategy  in  this  war 

It  IS  clear  frcin  the  figure*  that  the  really 
heavy  flow  of  gcx>di» — munitions,  food,  and 
everything  elt>e— went  first  to  Britain  There 
was  ever>-  gf)Od  and  natural  reaaon  for  this. 
Back  in  the  spring  of  '41  It  was  still  a  serious 
question  whether  the  British  Isles  could  hold 
out  That  waa  our  most  d'*perate  concern 
So  urgent  was  this  that,  for  short  periods 
and  with  regard  to  specific  Items.  Britain 
may  even  have  been  given  preference  over  our 
own  armed  forces  then  in  training. 

Gradually,  of  ccurse.  Britain's  s^trength  be- 
came such  that  she  was  safer.  She  at  least 
had  an  even  chance  against  any  attempted 
invasion.  We  had  now  begun  a  trickle  of 
itufT  to  Rus.sla— though  probably  only  a 
tricUe  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor,  and  for  a 
little  while  we  had  to  rechannel  into  the 
Pacific  fome  gcK.ds  that  had  been  planned 
as  lend-lease. 

This  flow  to  Australia  and  India  hiis  con- 
tinued, jut  all  the  while  our  production  was 
increasing  enormously  The  Lihyan  cam- 
paign vas  In  the  offlng.  and  we  now  poured 
tanki  and  planes  and  food  Into  Egypt  for 
Montgomery  s  army  As  the  necessary  sup- 
plies acrvimulated  there,  we  were  rble  to 
divert  more  and  mere  to  Rus-sia  It  now 
appears  that,  at  least  In  the  last  few  months. 
we  have  really  been  "going  to  town'  on  aid 
to  Russia— both  as  Xo  weap<jns  of  war  and 
food— m  addition  to  equipping  our  own  Alri- 
can  expeditionary  force. 


No  Time  Should  Be  Lost  in  Enacting 
H.  R.  1749 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  only  now  gotten  fairly  into  its  stride 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  but  al- 
ready we  are  beginning  to  build  up  a 
record  of  shameful  neglect  of  the  men 
and  women  v.e  call  into  the  fighting 
services. 

Unless  this  Congress  takes  immediate 
action  to  remedy  the  situation,  the  time 
can  easily  be  foreseen  when  the  wrath 
of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
of  a  .shocked  public  will  descend  upon  us. 

I  refer  particularly  to  those  men  who, 
after  being  accepted  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices, are  discharged  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  trouble.  They  are  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
.sent  home  without  any  thought  or  pro- 
vision as  to  their  care.  They  are  sent 
into  their  home  districts  where,  in  many 
cases,  there  are  no  facilities  for  their 
proper  treatment. 

They  are  denied  care  by  th"  Federal 
Oovernment.  which  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  difficulties  but 
which  shunts  them  ofT  on  State  and 
county  governments  Inadequately  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  responsibility  which 
they  .should  never  have  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  day  before  yesterday 
there  came  to  this  House,  with  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  H  R. 
1749.  a  bill  which  would  have  taken  care 
of  this  situation,  a  bill  which  would  have 
placed  the  veterans  of  this  war  under  the 
same  protection  as  the  veterans  of  other 
wars  of  this  country. 

Po.ssibly  because  .some  Members  of  the 
Hcu?c  do  not  know  what  already  is  hap- 
pening in  this  war.  action  upon  the  bill 
was  delayed.  That  delay  should  not  be 
prolonged.  There  should  be  no  further 
postponement  of  consideration  of  this 
humanitarian  legislation,  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Rankin  1 . 

I  want  to  urge  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans*  Committee  to  try  again  to  get 
action  at  once  on  this  bill  and  I  plead 
With  the  Members  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  bill  anu  pass  it. 


The  bill  mereiy  extends  to  veterans  of 
the  present  conflict  the  same  provisions 
for  medical  and  hospital  treatment,  care, 
and  burial  benefits  as  veterans  of  other 
wars.  It  makes  that  provision  simply  by 
adding  to  the  definition  of  those  who 
may  receive  such  care  those  who  serte 
in  the  present  war. 

We  -ai;not  wait  until  after  this  war  is 
over  to  mf  ke  such  provisions.  The  men 
are  already  coming  back,  are  already 
being  dhscharged.  They  are  the  Nation's 
respon.sibility.  We  cannot  say  let  them 
wait  until  v^e  are  through  fighting  this 
war  before  we  give  them  any  considera- 
tion. 

Let  me  quote  to  the  House  a  paragraph 
from  the  report  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee: 

Many  caj^es  have  teen  brcuEhf  to  atten- 
tion, warranting  immediate  action  of  the 
ConKrcs*.  where  veterans,  after  being  ac- 
cepted for  active  service,  have  by  change  of 
environment  and  due  to  active  service  be- 
come seriously  disabled  and  m  need  of  treat- 
ment In  some  instances  they  have  been 
sent  home  without  necessary  care.  and.  not 
Infrequently  In  mental  cases,  retained  in 
jail  pending  transfer  to  a  State  institution. 
In  some  cases  adequate  care  Is  not  available. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  must  assume  ita 
Just  obligation  to  care  for  these  distressing 
ca.^es.  having  taken  them  into  the  active  serv- 
ice in  the  flist  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  are  accepting  into  the  armed 
sei  vices  men  who  on  the  surface  appear 
to  be  perfectly  well,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  They  are  given  thorough 
examinations  by  physicians  and  by  psy- 
chiatrists. These  examinations  presum- 
ably are  most  searching. 

Yet.  already  some  of  these  men, 
scarcely  more  than  boys  in  most  cases, 
are  developing  into  mental  patients. 
Some  of  them,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
could  probably  have  gone  on  leading  nor- 
mal civilian  lives,  suffer  complete  mental 
breakdowns  after  only  a  few  days  of  the 
impact  of  military  life. 

Although  they  may  have  been  in  mili- 
tary .service  for  only  a  few  days,  that 
military  service  is  Ju.st  as  surely  the 
cau.sc  of  their  difficulties  a.s  it  would  be 
had  it  extended  over  a  much  longer 
period. 

The.se  men,  then,  are  properly  the 
obligation  of  the  Oovernment  a.5  to  care 
and  treatment.  Yet  the  report  of  the 
committee  shows  that  instead  of  their 
being  taken  care  of  in  Oovernment  hos- 
pitals and  at  Government  expen.se.  they 
are  being  sent  home — some  of  them  to 
spend  their  time  in  jails  because  no 
other  place  is  available  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

I  have  reports  from  a  county  In  my 
own  district  which  cites  tour  specific  in- 
stances in  which  such  cases  have  been 
turned  back  to  the  county  and  State  au- 
thorities for  care  and  treatment.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  same  condition  prevails 
in  the  districts  of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

This  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 
If  it  goes  on  for  only  a  little  longer,  the 
situation  will  get  entirely  out  of  hand 
as  the  number  of  such  men  discharged 
grows. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  and  urgent 
that  this  Hot'sf  ai  once  pass  the  Raokm 
bill,  H.  R.  1749. 


.-if 
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The  HooejTnoon  It  Over 


REMAFtKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MicuioAN 
IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Fibruary  17.  1943 

Mr  WOODRUFr  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
6i>»;iK<T.  the  tra  of  buieaucraUc  fva  >ion 
or  d»'{lanre  of  the  ton«rc vsDnal  *ill  is 
r  .:;,;r  -•  to  :tn  <  rid  AppiirtriMy  the  Con- 
i:;<  hfiN  dfl»Trr.in'-d.  in  r*>sjK)nA«  to  the 
d«jr.  u  (*.-  of  the  p*^plf,  I )  r>  .i.\Kurne  the 
!<>•:,  (,v«T  the  Oov«'rnininl  which  It 
!.■  .<  1    iwuld  have  rellnquUticd. 

ii  <  IX  •<[.:•  I  (vc come  to  recognize  that 
lh»  i"  M  tji*'«  r<l  nrrd  for  itn-  Connre**  to 
••Xifniiw  Ih''  f>udr<'l'>  »r>d  ofM-rstlonii  of 
lh«'  w  i(l«Mpfc«<J  jjoAHifiil.  Hfid  M'lf-'ori- 
tjurti'forv  jxihticjtl  bMrcnurrrify  vifil'h 
ha.  b<<  M  built  up  within  the  lojit  10 
yi-ni'  In  <M(J't  '!  'I  i  '  'y  to  do  thU 
till'    Corui'     ->    ii<  >ri    ixtxit    ktaff    of 

fvi>'  .1,1  I  >  U)  k<  <  p  11  r.lotrned  aa  to  how 
th(  ••  it^'TK  l»*H  «)<•  op«Ti!in7  whnt  thry 
i;;i-  doini'  how  iti<'V  um-  >f wridifiK  Itn* 
npproj"  I  ' '  I'  "  •  •"■"'  'A  'i  i'  t  '•  .'•!!  '»i>ji(  I  u  (•  < 
ail*.  11  I  .  !i!,Ihi  I  uri.i'.c.  I  [■  '  t.i'i  V  In  :i 
tirni'  llUr  thl«.  thai  thf  Conifn  >  irinot 
HlwHVt  d<-p*  nd  u|Nin  it  Umt  llu-  l;ui<.tii> 
an-  pur-iUMu:  \.\\>-  it.iJi  Hi-  v  .:i\  tl.  v  .n"-, 
or  nft'klnv;  ihr  oljji-i  ! ,  w  .  i ,'.  ii  .,i!;'  .>1  iln- 
burcuu  h'  ul-s  biaiul.v  a.MUir  Ci>n«n  i 
tirf  b«*mk;  soi.Kht. 

It.  Is  obMou.s  now  tlhit  il  Ls  f()(;lish  for 
the  Ciumrtss  to  rely  upon  each  bunau's 
own  e.-.umatt'  of  its  requii  e-menls.  btcau  i* 
tvt'ry  (ifiir-thmkinK  person  knows  that 
the  fonniivsi  aim  of  most  bureau  chiels 
Is  to  broaden  tht-ir  organizations,  in- 
crease their  own  prestipe.  grab  more 
power,  and  try  to  entrench  themselves 
more  firmly  in  their  places  in  the  public 
service. 

Because  of  these  facts,  the  Hou--.e  of 
Representatives  ha.s  recently  set  up  new 
Hcencies  of  invpsticaticn  to  keep  it  in- 
form''d  of  w  hat  the  bureaucracy  is  dome. 

It  is  admitted  by  even  friends  of  the 
ndir.ini.Ntratun  that  Congress  must  es- 
tablish a  cIos(T  exanunation  and  cherl^ 
on  tiu*  .«-tream  of  adniinistralive  orders 
which  now  rerulatf  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  of  these  orders  have  been  is- 
.«:ued  m  defiance  of  the  expressed  vill  of 
the  Congress.  Other;  have  b-'en  i.ssued 
under  evasive  and  distorted  Interpreta- 
tions of  conKres.siona!  acts.  Tins  ha.s 
been  carried  to  the  point  by  the  bureau- 
crats that  Congress  now  faces  the  alter- 
native of  reassertinp  its  powers  over  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  p*>ople  or 
of  pivmR  way  to  Exf^cutive  supremacy. 
Mnry  members  are  reca'.lmR  the  wise 
words  of  Tliomas  Jefferson  when  he 
d^H'lared  that  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  a  dictatorship  is  of  a  single  man 
or  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  men:  it 
Is  dictatorship  none  the  less,  and  inevi- 
tably means  destruction  of  the  Bill  of 
R  chts  and  the  liberty  and  privileges 
of  the  people. 

The  Congress  must  and  it  will  assert 
Its  power  to  restrain  the  usurpation  of 
legislative  functions  by  the  different  bu- 


reaus and  asencies  of  the  Government. 
This  does  not  mean  that  these  commit- 
tees will  CO  on  "fishing  ex pt^di lions  ' 
simply  to  embarrass  the  bureaucrats.  It 
does  mean  that  these  committee.^  are  go- 
ing to  engage  in  the  very  serious  bu.siness 
of  determining  v.  helhor  or  not  an  arro- 
gant bureaucracy  has  grown  reckless  in 
iLs  exprndilures  of  the  public  fund^, 
designing  in  lUs  administrdUon  of  llie 
laws,  evasive  of  the  congressional  will, 
and  d<  fl;nit  of  the  peopl's'  desires  to  an 
(Xtent  tiiat  bodes  ill  for  our  American 
lyslem  of  government. 

There  ia  no  point  Ir  blinking  the  fad 
that  the  pr'senl  tr»nd  \s  UadlnK  to  a 
deflnilr  i^.sue  between  the  Ipk-miativc  dc- 
piir'meiii  of  the  Oovernm  ril  and  the 
C'ii.ef  Exrrutive  over  their  rwipectjve 
poAir  ,  Tliere  can  be  no  qtiei^tlrm  that 
liii'  nutional  Intercut  d«-man'la  that 
neither  Btdr  encroftch  upon  the  other. 
CVrlainly  the  ConffrrM  cannct  Int  ac- 
ru-M'  1  of  rncroacliins  upon  the  prtross- 
livpi  or  Ihr  functlonn  of  tlie  executive 
depj, rtm'tif ,  It  h  to  be  rc'relted  that 
th'-  .iirnr  rannot  br  \t\U\  of  the  rx«f uliv 
d<p;.i'.metii.  and  the  b  iieauii.  •tfencle?t, 
ur.il  iU  pal  itnfniM  under  il. 

Ihe  i<-',pte  demand  n'.tiirancr,  and 
oii'v  ilnf  i.;yr"- N  can  utvr  Ihi*  aMUranre 
Uiai  the  i,>i"auH  and  depHrtmeiilN  will 

not  IJ  f  !!ie  \i.il  effort  for  the  pur|K)te  of 
buiiilirig  u[)  an  irri|>r.  tiabli',  arrovanl, 
kind  dictatorial  bun. iu<  racy,  but  that, 
ct^ntrariwi- 1  ii.r  bute.ius  and  dt'part- 
ment.s  of  tl:r  Ciovcrmiuai  vmU  be  u.sed  U) 
prmnoie  elllcH-ntlv  and  eflecti'.ely  every 
iieces.saiy  war  effort. 

The  ConKre.-.s  is  determined  to  see  that 
this  is  achieved  and  the  people  m-^y  be 
assured  that  the.se  new  developmenis 
constitute  a  definite  move  back  to  a  ^o\- 
ernment  of  checks  and  balances,  with 
onl>  the  necessary  war  powers  vested  m 
liie  Chief  E.\ecutive  and  his  subordinate 
ofBcers  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
war  and  the  duiaiion  thereof,  and  no 
lon).:er. 

Our  American  system  will  triumph  in 
tlie  end.  thanks  to  the  people  of  the 
country  who  spoke  so  clearly  and  so 
forcefully  on  last  November  3. 


Address  of  Frederick  E.  Hasler,  President 
of  the  Pan  American  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or     .NEW     YOl'.K 

IN  THE  HOl'St.  OF  REPREi5E>rrATrVES 
Wednesday.  February  17.  1913 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord I  mchide  the  following  address  of 
Frederick  E,  Ha.sler.  presi'Jent  of  the 
Pan  American  Sociely.  at  the  thirty -flf^t 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
.«;oci-.»ty.  celebrated  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Barkers  Club,  February  15,  1943: 

Tlil.s  IS  t^r  on^  t:»ppy  ocrasn^n  \n  the  year 
When  tii(?  Pan-American  ^.x-lety  h.is  tlip  <'p- 
portunny   unci  hunur  ul  gretting  all  ol    lis 


fner.ds  In  the  Consular  Corps  »t  one  lime 
It  is  gccd  to  see  so  many  familiar  faces  and 
lo  exiend  a  warm  welcome  to  new  ones 

T  j<Jay  nls<i  happens  to  be  the  birthday  of 
tlie  .<=<Tkty.  fo  this  luncheon  In  realit>  i.«  a 
double  fe-^tlvity  We  pay  Irifcu'e  to  the 
never-fHlling  cooper.iticn.  dev.it:i>n.  and  !!.■;- 
sistance  to  cur  cau^e  c;f  the  membeis  of  the 
Consular  Corpii'  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
preas  our  la.iting  debt  to  the  fnr-sivzhted. 
sincere  men  whoorRonlzed  the  Pan-American 
Society  I  would  that  all  of  them  were  nlive 
tf!day  that  they  might  ^f^  the  fruit.s  cf  their 
l.ib<^)r<'  a.«  evid»'nr»d  In  'he  ^oluiarity  <f  the 
America--  in  the  strueK'*"  I'  r  the  preservation 
of  our  right  to  live  ph  free  htiman  belr.g^  an 
Cxi  intended  we  nhould 

It  \%  'uxf  31  >e«r»  ago  ti-day  that  our  arjclety 
«««  foundtd  The  acn'  of  lt»  birth  wa-  the 
great  hall  of  th»  Chamber  of  C-mmrrre  cf 
the  8ta».««  fit  New  Yoili,  Ju»t  a  ••-.Ke  .  thf-w 
from  here  Today  when  m'i«t  of  the  t  fid  U 
8flam«  with  war,  It  Wi  int«rMtiitg  to  |o<>k  tni^k 
on  that  tim« 

TtirM  day*  y»Urf  th«  %'ieUii  waa  formed 
rhina  had  b«e<>in«  a  repu>>lie-  and  It*  flrat 
prraid'Mt.  Df  Tucn  0hl  Kal,  w»«  eif-^teu  <-n 
th«  aam«  dajr  th«  a^ietcty  ««•  0'/i«ni/ed. 
On*  (/f  Die  Krtat«*t  marlllrM  dl*  <'<'  .ri  hu> 
uirjr  orcurrvd  that  jraar— th«  ainkinc  of  the 
Titanic  with  a  loaa  of  tfttnt  XAOO  Iivm  cfT  the 
Newfoundland  coaat  cm  h*r  maiden  Irip  from 
f/iMhampton  »o  Ne*  Y'irk  The  old  K^iul* 
ti<hlr<  DuildUig,  oil  the  Mlt4>  of  the  irea'  f)r*« 
(roMf  airuilurc  w*  im^  ara  In.  waa  U«*ii<'ycd 
I'y   f)re  that   )9»t 

With  (ha  txcepilon  (<f  a  3  nmntha'  war 
III  th*  Dalkana — in  whtrh  Turkey  waa  in  (on> 
fiiet  with  Montenegro.  Bulgaria  ttertla,  tnd 
CJreecc  the  year  1013  waa  one  of  peace. 
Ihat  conflict  waa  of  Uttio  concern  u>  th« 
Weatern  Hemlaphere  With  thouaandi  of 
mlli-8  of  ocenn  dividing  ua.  Europe'a  frei^uent 
li:terna!  political  aquabbleti,  ai  w  were  wont 
to  call  them,  were  of  only  paaAii.g  inteieat  to 
the  Ameilrns  emuRlv  we  leaaoned  that  dia- 
tance  made  us  immune  to  anything  which 
mi^hi  happen  in  the  Old  World 

Two  years  later  the  First  World  War  broke 
nut  and  when  acveral  of  the  American  repub- 
11  s  becsme  involved,  we  began  to  modify  that 
view  sllKhtiy  It  wa.^  not  until  the  present 
world  conflict  got  under  way  that  there  was 
any  general  acceptance  of  the  view  lliat  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  no  longer  waa  a  guaranty  of 
seciu-ity  to  us  And  Pearl  Harbar  brought 
the  same  tragic  disillusionment  lo  U5  In  re- 
gard to  the  Pacific 

Today,  with  the  war  In  Its  fovirth  year  and 
distance  beinij  constantly  shortened  by  the 
amazmR  developments  in  air  transport,  all 
of  our  American  republic.-^.  In  common  with 
Other  free  countries,  know  that  there  can  b« 
no  security  In  any  part  of  the  ^lobe  until 
International  terrorism  la  forever  destroyed. 

Everything  we  love  and  hold  dear  la  at 
st-iJte — the  freedoms  our  foiefathers  won  for 
us.  our  democratic  form  of  government,  cur 
homes,  our  very  lives  Sm»ll  wonder  then, 
that  the  Ani»rlcas  are  united  In  spirit  and 
purpose  The  war  and  common  danger  have 
forged  the  peaceful  bond  of  pan -America  n- 
i.«m — voluntarily  entered  into  for  the  com- 
mon ?ocd  and  preservation  of  Ireedom  In  all 
the  reputjlics  of  the  Western  Hemi.'phere — • 
into  an  insirument  of  m.ghiy  potency  to 
1-.  In  rir  T  y  the  b.irb.ir;c  forces  which 
threaten  nc^t  only  pnn-Amerlcanlsm.  but  free- 
dom. rlKhieousncsi  and  decency  throughout 
Ihe  world 

The  secret  of  the  strcnpth  of  pan- Ameri- 
canism llt.s  in  Its  unselri.shiifs.^  It  seeks 
nothmn  fiT  lts<lf  but  <  nly  Icjr  the  members 
cf  Its  familv  It  accords  rqual  respect  to  'he 
smallest  and  largest  and  conctdes  no  pi:vl- 
leces  to  one  nation  over  another.  It  hfi« 
neither  a  favorite  son  ncr  a  prodigal  son  In 
Its  familv.  Like  a  proud  father.  pan-Am^ri- 
canlsm  wb.hes  ail  in  the  family  lo  live  in 
peace  and  lo  grow  strong  and  prosper. 


I  beli'^ve  the  war  h.os  rtrengthened  the 
faith  of  every  American  nation  In  pan-Amerl- 
cani^in  and  we  mu.«t  set  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  m:'.kii  g  certain  that  this  faith  grows  even 
stronerr  when  victory  Is  ours  and  we  return 
to  the  way.-;  of  p»ace.  We  all  km  w  when 
things  are  going  aloiig  smoothly  that  na- 
tion.s — like  Individuals — arc  apt  to  ignore 
the  other  fellow's  troubles  and  lorgft  to  lend 
n  helping  hand.  This  n-.u.«t  not  happ<  n  when 
the  war  is  ever 

War  conveys  the  thought  of  arnir-d  conflict, 
but  this  is  not  nccess.inly  so.  Tne  last  war 
did  not  end  In  Novrmb.  r  1918— the  armed 
conflict  did  — the  Intervri.ii.g  yrnr«  v-p  to 
September  1033.  wl»np'«'d  (ue  re on'.mlr  dis- 
aster after  an  (t her  Many  of  the.^e  ctnld 
have  been  averted  hod  w  who  lilk  so  n.uch 
■buut  oiir  Jove  of  frr'-drin  pnd  rxlirf  In 
deoiocratic  principle*  rjali7«-f!  tl,;if  thrprrwr- 
Vatlon  tit  theae  bl'-Mifigi  f;ill«  ff;r  onr  f"n- 
Itaiit  efT'/Tt  and  wi'finte  to  frfiVMit  fhelf  br* 
Inf  tMlern  from  tla.  W-  •(>•:>)(  Kllbty  r.f 
iwncp  -i/ut  th«  raaryfd  "f  rwu  ta  r>f  p*«r« 
ov«r  the  ja»t  (MUiiri*-*  "It ow.  it  t/j  have  br«  n 
but  a  btiiitlooK  t>\n\\  in  {T'paiii'U^l  fr;r  ai.' 
Olh'  r      ri.ed   <"\it\.' ' 

I;  wi'  ii'Mlly  l>«-li)  sc  In  d<  tii'><  r ;i/ y,  th<  n  I' t 
tit  h'-  (*■«ll^t|r  Mfid  fti,y\i\/r  thiit  to  prevent 
hiin.i  'It  i*in  '  raiding  It*  ut(ly  b«Md  lt>  d«> 
•  ti>  ,  .'  we  rnuKt  iiiiiividiiully  and  collMTtlvely 
(,.<;  ',.•.•  (  )ii»'lvii  wholrlii-iirtidly  to  [it''.« 
!•  V  fk*hiltiy  iind  iftJfu'y  JIk-  (  -un'r.r* 
!       <•    :    Jifi  »»-Iitr/l    t/^lny   ut>d    (ill   otli«T   lib«-|ty- 

-.,/:/  loi'iotj*  mii-t  cofi»ltiU<'  to  fcinti'l  lo- 
ll •;.'!  '  or  linr*  of  rcotioftilr  mid  iniliiiify 
«  (Mik.;!!!  u»ibtik-ti  firm  in  our  faith  and 
roUruK"  and  ditermined  t<j  work  for  the  com- 
mon interral  of  itll 

If  the  peace  wc  are  f^gliting  for  and  wilt 
win  la  to  be  niitdf-  hinting,  it  mu^t  be  buned 
on  broad,  hwinanltarian  prlncipli-»,  rtrogui/.- 
Inn  that  freedom  of  intercourbe  and  exchange 
In  trade  matters  are  fundamental 

E'.en  before  the  prc.rcnt  conflict  bepnn.  we 
had  made  some  pro^rress  in  this  direction  un- 
der the  leader^hlp  of  President  R<v>sevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull,  but  it  war  too  little  and  too 
la'.e  Trade  barriers,  the  deadliest  economic 
weapon  of  blind,  selllsh  nationalism,  had 
created  unrest.  Jealousies,  and  hatreds  which 
plunged  the  world  into  war 

Our  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Sumner 
Welles,  speaking  last  Friday  at  the  opening 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  exhibits  at 
Rockefeller  Center,  em.pha-sized  this  point 
with  his  usual  directness,  going  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem.     He  said: 

-There  could  be  no  surer  rond  to  disaster, 
no  surer  means  of  brinelng  about  unmiti- 
gated havoc  in  the  future  than  for  the 
United  Nations  to  enter  the  post-war  period 
as  rivals  and  opponents  In  their  comm.ercial 
and  financial  policies,  rather  tlian  as  col- 
laborators in  a  common  task  of  seeking  and 
achieving  international  economic  stability 
and  general  well-being." 

At  this  point  It  is  p)ertlnent  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  which  has  enabled  President 
Roosevelt  and  our  Plate  Department  to  break 
down  sever.ll  of  the  trade  barriers  between 
the  United  States  and  forenjn  countries,  will 
expire  on  June  12  next  That  d  ite  Is  only 
4  months  ofT  and  I  am  a.shamed  to  say  that 
a  ready  selfish  trade  interests  and  isfJation- 
ists  In  Congress — indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  and  blind  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  sow;ng  the  same  seeds  which  helped 
to  bring  on  l^ns  war — have  started  a  nuve- 
lent  In  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the 
trade  act. 

This  movement  must  be  stopped  at  all  costs 
before  Its  virus  Is  allowed  to  create  suf^picion 

abroad  of  the  sincerity  of  our  fX)lkies  in 
regard  to  International  trade  and  thus  im- 
plant the  germ  of  .iisunity  among  the  United 
Nations  We  m-a.st  all  reiuize  that  what  ad- 
versely aflects  tur  neighbors  reacts  lo  our 
detriment. 


A   continuance   of   the  Trade   Agreements   | 
Act  is  not  only  essential  to  the  speedy  and 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  but  to  the 
peace   we  shall   write  after  we  win  tlie  war. 
No   better   Instrument   has  yet    been   devised 
th.m    the   mechanism   under  which   the   act 
has  operated  since  Its  enactment  in  1934.     It 
has  lowered  excessive  trade  bariurs  and  im-    j 
proved      our      commercial      relations      with    i 
twenty-five    otiier    countries        It    m:iy    well 
serve  as  a  pattern  to  implement  the  principles 
of  mutual  trade  aid  agreed  upon  in  the  At- 
lantic Ch  irter. 

Tlie  world  scene  lc)<.ks  brighter  t.nl  ly  liian 
it  did  fit  our  hincheo;i  la-'t  year  Ilien  the 
h  ack  shad<'W  of  Pe.ol  Hirb<  r  hun.!  heavily 
(  ver  UH  Now  the  tide  ol  hattl*-  h.i*  turned 
and  the  eiieiiilea  f)f  the  frer  Tui'if:nR  are 
everywfiTe  iri  re«rent  A  ", '-f  .i.-  ^  the  rrid 
f<f  the  wiif  .ii  p'-(ire<l  f.o  >'•*.•;  I  .'I  'V  we  <«r«» 
hoi<eful  'It'll  the  ro(,fli(  t  majr  end  n.u<  ti 
•' oner  th.iii  we  e«ip»-Mrd 

Ho  i«  I  (  yi  Jot  *Mi<i  into  tofiothcr  year  with 
fiMtti^t:  .41, (J  rt<  i»  rifofmtloii  lhn»,  rtfnxp  what 
may,  we  will  t>e  (uithful  u*  our  iruat,  fmthhil 
lo  th*  memoiy  of  the  Immortal  hero*-*  nt  all 

fre*  roijliltlek  Who  fnve  (hflr  hII  ttiBt  W* 
rnivli'  he  pflv|l«>K«r|  lo  i/ni-  our  Mil  I')  |ifp»K  (•.• 
bti'l  h  K.'i  olt  U/  p<.«lft  l<,  Oil  pM'l  i<  U«  (.IO«n 
(»1   ffi-f   fueii 


The  Votct  of  Ptt«rto  Rico—tbt  Iniular 
LcfiiUturt  Md  All  Political  Partici 
Oppose  the  Proent  Governmeol  and 
Join  in  Support  of  the  Resident  Com' 


muiioner 


EXT~EN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOLfVAR  PAGAN 

RMIDENT   COMMISSIONER  FROM   Pt-TRTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1943 

Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
sranted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  pub- 
lished February  11.  1943.  in  El  Mundo. 
leadin:;  independent  daily  newspaper  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Insular  Legislature 
and  all  political  parties  oppose  the 
pre.sent  government  and  join  in  their 
aims  for  self-government  and  freedom: 

THE    VOICE    OF    Pl'ERTO    RICO 

The  LegLslalure  of  Puerto  Rico  passed 
unanimously  last  night  a  Joint  rei^oluiion 
containint;  a  formal  demand  for  the  solution 
of  the  politicnl  status  of  the  island. 

The  declaration,  solemnly  concurred  in  by 
all  and  each  of  the  groups  represented  in 
both  chambers  of  the  legislature,  states: 
"That  the  Puerto  Rican  Legislative  A-^sembly, 
In  the  name  of  and  as  representative  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  through  this  joint 
resolution  sets  forth  ix-fore  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  right 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  end  the  colo- 
nial system  of  govcrnmcr.t  and  to  decide 
freely  throupli  special  open  and  demrcratic 
elections  the  permanent  political  status  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  soon  ai,  possible, 
Immediately  if  pr'^clicable."  It  declares  fur- 
thermore; "That  if  the  President  and  the 
United  Stales  cf  America  deem  it  necessary 
to  wait  until  victory  is  achieved  and  the 
framing  of  the  structure  of  peace  begun,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  wait,  with  patri- 
otic resignation,  until  that  decisive  moment 
10  achieve  ihclr  natural  desires." 


Last  night's  agreement,  authorized  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  legi.slalive  chamijers.. 
Ls  the  patriotic  culmination  of  a  movement 
recently  launched  to  appeal  to  Washington. 
in  the  name  of  all  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  nght 
to  authorize  cur  people  to  diclde  In  special 
f.-ee  elections  their  final  political  status. 

The  union  of  all  political  parties  In  sub- 
scribing to  iJoS  demand  m  t!ie  log.slair.  • 
n.ssembly  is,  in  fffis  t.  a  manifestation  of  th" 
desire  felt  by  all  Puerto  Ricans  to  express 
a  sacred  .sentiment,  the  .sentiment  of  a  people 
which  aspires  to  define  Itself  The  accord 
amoi  g  all  groujis  repje.srnteil  Ir.  the  cham- 
bers la  ag-ering  to  U;lf  demnnf  which  »iU 
aoon  be  pM-f-.trd  tf)  V.',i~hing  on  i«  «ui  »x- 
pr«a«lon  of  it  i-  solemn  (Uid  foimni  will  <  f  tlif 
people  of  Purr.n  H;ro  manif* «  it.g  l»«»-if 
thrfrtigh   p.itrr'llr   r<  lld.nrlty 

Th*  joint  rewiiutlon  paM«d  luat  Mfht  bv 
ih«  rhtim»>ef»  Is  the  oti»ifiini' U«  e«»>:e«>eot( 
</f  all  Utt  OK  n  *  ir  tn  i:.t  people  iftjHrd  *it  t 
tfiMf  Vift'iU  »■  Ifi  ll>»-  I.  •<  i.i'tl/if,«  tUm 
v<»lre  fit  I't»«-tio  Hi'  /  ti.<i.>;«  Hi  'hut  te«..:U' 
liof,  Uitiiiv\»  «•  i»  h  M.d  nil  i'i  Ihe  lo»^n  Vkl.o 
</irti'w'e     '  iif      k'.'KtiMMve     f^fii.'i'':,     lO'l 

I',.  I  I.,  K  (  •  l:(i'',.kr  Hl»o  (  h",U/h  tl,«  '  !'  «  <  f 
,1.,  JO-..,(l.  I.'  (  oftiMII  <■!'  in-f  lo  Wii  lo'v'  ■'  . 
M,  ;»ollv;.r  Pi.gJ.ti  wli'M-  •,"•  'U  ofi  l,«r><ir 
I>My,  t'.  |iH-iiil»«r  1  ll»4.i  wa«  »  deinand  l<»f 
(111-  «  luilon  of  IIP  p.llMriil  •«'iHi»  iTotM 
Unit    tt^ffi],    w   ttike   the   foiiowioe  drfiMtn- 

lion,  V.hUli  III  01|(  op,|ilo»l  (onrtdlUH-li  11." 
lM»t  eiiflol  •^■niMil  of  the  ((»«,, Ill-Ill  (  oJ|iIiil». 
^loh'-r  Ol  Ih*"  fVilUMoii  udopted  IuaI  i.  tlil 
by  the  (  tniiiljPT t 

"Ahovr  till  Ih*"  1  liitiMlof  y  prol,irtii«  of 
I'lifMo  Hleo  tower*  one,  prititoidtui  miwI 
IUlldllm^ntul,  wliieh  giveti  orii'iii  lo  n.m.v 
other  wliKh  are  not  within  liie  I  ai.dn  of  the 
l'uert(j  Hlranii  to  nolvr  And  thi>-  pioblrin 
iH  that  of  the  dispu'ed  right  of  the  p«-<  pi** 
of  Puerto  Rico,  of  the  ciillective  fight  i>t  our 
island,  nalurKl  and  iinprekcrlpiibli-.  granted 
by  O'ld  lo  all  men  and  all  pec  pies  the  rlfht 
t(j  our  liberty  Ood  created  this  island, 
over  the  .sea  and  under  the  sky  it  was  placed 
by  Him  for  the  Puerto  R;cans.  and  we  Puerto 
Rlcans  6h(<uld  govern  our  islaiid  and  be  the 
masters  of  cur  destiny. 

"After  44  years — nearly  half  a  century — 
tinder  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which 
drcjve  out  the  descendants  of  the  oiiginal 
settlers  and  civilizcrs  of  this  island,  Puerto 
Rico  still  suffers  nn  Intolerable  atid  pro- 
visional regime,  which  Is  now  outmoded,  and 
against  which  it  Is  time  that  all  Puerto 
Ricans  rebel  spiritually.  We  are  governed 
by  an  organic  act.  or  insular  constitution, 
which  was  drafted  not  by  the  Puerto  R.cans 
but    ty    a    Congress    not    elected    by    Puerto 

Rican  voters 

••That  organic  act  was  not  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  either  approval  or 
consent  That  organic  act  organizes  a  gov- 
ernment of  three  powers  sui)po6edly  Inde- 
pendent of  each  other  But  the  government 
of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  tripod,  headed  by  an  exec- 
utive chief,  who  is  practically  a  viteroy  of  the 
colony,  who  can  assume  dictaUirial  powers 
In  this  country,  and  who  can  govern  against 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  and 
tyranni/e  over  us.  abusing  the  patience  and 
even  the  weakness  of  this  countiy.  No  Gov- 
erno.  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  nor  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself,  can 
asR-ame  the  tremendous  powers  which  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rlcc;  has.  Tills  man,  with 
his  tiemendous  powers  over  the  life  and 
destiny  of  our  country,  is  not  elected  by  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  The  U-gL-^lative  power  gi anted 
to  Puerto  Rico  Is  a  delegated  and  curtailed 
power  The  bills  approved  by  the  two  cham- 
bers elected  by  our  people  require,  in  order 
to  become  law,  the  approval  of  a  third  cham- 
ber—the most  powerful  one— that  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico,  who  is  not  elected  by 
our  people,  and  the  GovemDr's  '.eto  over  the 
laws  ot  the  people  is  practically  abs^jlute 
The  "t-idiclal  branch  cannot  be  elected  by  our 
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p«Hple  because  that  Is  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  orifanlc  act  It  l«  incredibly  true  th«t 
In  the  nr<<anlc  act— ^a  yupposedly  democratic 
lew  the  election  of  the  Judi^es  who  dispone 
of  the  pr»>F>erty.  the  freedom,  ar.d  even  the 
Uvea  of  tfie  people  is  expressly  forbidden 
Against  that  regime — against  that  Intolerable 
and  ad  interim  colonial  status — my  party 
etanda  alao  To  end  this  regime — a  regime 
not  In  keeping  with  the  cupubiUty,  the  civili- 
ratlon.  and  thi  natural  rl^ihts  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcans.  as  well  as  to  discuss  and  face  the 
fundamental  economic  problems  of  Puerto 
Rico-  my  party  Is  ready  and  willing  to  form. 
m  a  fratermzlng  effort  with  all  the  Puerto 
Rlcans.  an  entente  cordlale  with  all  those 
Puerto  Rlcans  who  cherish  the  same  Ideals 
and  purposes  tha*  would  insure  the  liberty 
Biid  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  " 
The  entente  cordlale  proposed  by  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  In  his  speech  of  l,abor 
Day  was  yesterday  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the 
unanimous  avjrrement  of  the  legislative  cham- 
bers Now  the  united  voice  of  Puerto  Rico 
U  heard  In  Wa."'hlngton.  full  and  potent.  In 
Us  demand  for  right  and  Justice.  Yesterday 
history  was  made  ill  Puerto  Rico 


Silly.  Eh? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdrtc-iciai/.  February  17.  1943 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lpa\e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th.'  Hix- 
ORD,  I  rnclude  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  New 
York  limes: 

SILLT.  EH? 

Alr-rnld  wardens,  auxiliary  flreraen,  nurses' 
Bides,  city  patrol  corps      Klily,  eh? 

JUjif  a  bunch  of  grown-up  pi-ople  sllll 
playing  Bt>y  Scout,  isn  t  th.it  what  you  said.' 
What  •  all  the  excitement  alxjut?  The,  re 
fighting  on  the  other  e!de  of  the  world,  not 
here 

Silly,  eh'  Sure.  ab«'Ut  as  silly  as  the  tele- 
gram the  Johr.stjns  got   the  other  day — 

'We   regret   to   Inform    you     •     •      •  " 

W.tsirt   that  a  scrtain'' 

Charlie  Johnson,  the  ktd  you  wished  good 
lucic  ti> — the  kid  who  loved  to  piny  "sojer" — 
Keems  like  only  the  other  day     •     •      •. 

You  won't  lie  soelng  him  again. 

It's  kind  0'  maddening  to  think  that  Char- 
lie difd  so  that  yi  u  could  go  on  shooting  off 
your  mtruth.  unmolested 

Bur  he  was  Just  a  kid  What  was  a  kid 
like  Charlie  doing  In  a  far-ofT  place  like 
Buna? 

What   was   he   doing? 

He  was  doing  what  yt  u  haven't  even  got 
the  guts  to  think  of  doing. 

No.  don't  give  up  any  of  your  valuable 
time  after  hour? — you  work  hard  down  at 
the  ofBce:  you  need  that  little  nap  after 
you've  tucked  away  that  seven-course  dinner 

What  more  can  you  ask  of  a  fellow  ?  Dtdtit 
you  finally  give  in  to  putting  10  percent  of 
yoiu-  hard-earned  dough  In  War  bonds? 
What  els«  do  they  want? 

Don't  be  an  air  raid  warden  or  an  auxiliary 
fireman,  or  Join  the  city  puirul  corps — only  a 
fci.nch  of  silly  Jerks  would  "lU.k  of  giving 
t.*^e:r  lime  and  eflcrt  to  something  that  cou- 
cerns  your  hide  (and  how  ri^ht  you  are) 

But  It's  not  you  and  your  pals  that  they  re 
conccrntd  with — it  s  yuur  kids,  your  wUe,  and 


year  home  that  they  want  to  protect— that 
thpy'U  know  how  to  protect  Just  In  case  we 
shotild  be  bombed  And  that  s  no  hare- 
brained imptjs.slbility,  either 

Your  nf'.i^hbors  don't  have  much  respect 
for  you  now     But  they  could  have— plenty. 

And  you  know  how,   to«> 

A  little  thing  like  dropping  In  at  your  pre- 
cinct or  flrehoufe  ttmlght  could  lix  It. 

Hell,  they're  not  that  particular.  Guys 
llhe  you  are  generally  O  K  once  they  get  •et 
stral^'ht   ab<mt   some   things. 

O.  K  .  after  your  dinner,  but  drop  In. 


Standing  Committee  on  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  L  SUNDSTROM 

or    Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedtusdav.  F.bniaru  17.  1943 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
undf  r  leave  to  extend  my  own  renarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  tlierein  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  GiU  Robb  Wilson, 
director  of  aviation  of  ihe  State  of  New 
Jer.sey.  This  letter  i.s  c.specially  signifi- 
cant in  the  light  of  the  di.scus.sion  which 
is  now  current  and  so  much  in  the  lore- 
front.  not  only  m  our  country  but 
tnroughout  the  world.  Mr.  Wil.'ion.  who 
i.s  also  president  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautical As.sociation.  i.s.  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  foremast  authorities  in  the 
world  on  the  subject  of  aviation,  since  he 
acquired  his  knowledge  in  a  practical 
w  ay  during  the  last  World  War  a.s  a  flier. 
He  has  been  a  pioneer  of  tlie  industry. 
baviHir  done  considerable  work  in  the 
advancement  of  the  aviat.on  cau.se. 

This  Congre.vi  is  considennf?  the  crea- 
t.on  of  an  aviation  committee,  and  I  feel 
that  Mr  Wilson's  letter  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hou^,  and  to  the  people  of  our  country. 

The  letter  follows: 

ST^TT.  or  Nrw  Jrnwr. 
DEPARTMtNT  or  Aviation. 
Trentun.    Ffbrua-y    16,    1943. 
Tlie  Honorable  Fti.<nk  L  Sundstrom, 
Member  of   Cofigrcs!^. 

Hou.if  O^.ce  Building. 

Wa.'th.ington.  D    C 

Mt  Dear  Congrissmav:  I  observe  two  di- 
vergent viewpoints  active  In  the  National 
Congress.  .One  is  headed  up  !n  a  move  to 
crtate  a  standing  committee  on  aviation, 
while  the  other  is  headed  up  by  a  move  to 
create  current  IcgUslation  Both  movements 
are  intere-stinj;  and  encouraging  In  that  they 
show  an  awakening  io  the  significance  of 
aviation  in  its  long  range  Implication  to  the 
Nation  Tins  is  henlthy  and  wl*e  and  I  have 
a  great  persona;  respect  for  the  leaders  of 
bt  th  viewpoints 

Pv^r  at  lf»a^t  a  decade  I  have  been  eager  to 
see  standing  conimitlees  on  aviation  and  I 
am  familiar  with  all  of  the  excus<^s  as  well  as 
with  all  of  the  rea^ioixs  for  the  lack  of  such  a 
committee.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  existence  of  a  standing  committee  would 
provide  the  Congress  with  a  continuing  body 
of  Information  on  the  comprehensive  picture 
of  aviation.  It  has  so  many  ramifications 
Uiit  only  by  an  over  all  understanding  can 
the  Congress  hope  to  wl.«ely  deal  with  the 
CO  nponent  elements  of  the  subject.  I  have 
watched  year  afttr  year  one  or  other  particu- 
lar   Interest    urge    its    viewpoint    ou    various 


commlttee.s  of  the  Congress  and  have  had  a 
deep  sympathy  with  the  attempts  of  the 
CongreKs  to  Judge  on  the  various  matters, 
which  was  extremely  d.m  ult  because  of  the  j 
lack  of  backttround  Unlike  some  pi-cple.  I 
have  an  abiding  rf!={)ect  for  cur  national 
leg!«latlve  b.  dy  and  have  always  felt  thi  t 
If  they  had  the  facts,  all  of  the  facts.  th«y 
would  produce  sound  Judgment  and  vision 
In  law 

I  don't  believe  the  Congress  can  adequate  y 
deal  with  the  subject  of  aviation  without  a 
standing  committee 

Now.  as  to  the  current  le0slntlve  proposals 
proposed  by  the  Interstate  and  Furelpn  Com- 
merce Commission.  I  can  under?  .  nd  their 
eagerness  to  meet  aviation  development  wnh 
sound  legislation.  The  tenor  of  the  propo.'s<d 
legislation  In  some  respects  amazes  me  The 
proposal  to  capture  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  complete  destiny  of  aviation  Is  a 
turn  toward  the  E^rop^'an  viewpoint,  whe-e 
aviation  Is  conildered  au  Instrument  of  go'/- 
ernn.ent  rather  than  a  frt-sh  development  n 
the  field  of  free  private  enterprl.-e  The  Feil- 
eral  Government  never  has  and  never  ct..n 
either  regulate  or  promote  the  complete  pic- 
ture of  aviation.  In  seeking  to  take  o'>er  the 
alrport.s  of  every  nature  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  Invading  the  police  power  of  tlie 
States.  It  Is  not  true  that  all  flying  consti- 
tutes either  a  hazard  or  a  potential  h.izjird  In 
Interstate  commerce  It  Is  not  true  that 
safety  dt-mands  that  the  Federal  Governmeit 
assume  all  of  Its  jurisdiction  Moreover,  in 
Its  current  state  of  development.  I  question 
the   timing  of  current  le^jislatlon. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  propcsid 
legislation  which  appear  excellent.  Tlie  prj- 
raotlon  of  aviation  cducatlcn  is  very  sound. 
The  proposal  of  the  Government  to  carry  i  11 
maU  by  air  Is  likewise  sound.  The  proposal 
to  study  the  cargo  possibilities  of  aviation  Is 
sound.  In  other  wcrd.s.  the  timing  of  legis- 
lation which  studies  and  promotes  the  over- 
all subject  of  aviation  Is  apt.  whereas  the 
timing  which  proposes  more  regulation  Is.  .n 
my  Judgment,  premature. 

Mr  LxA.  Mr  Borln.  Mr  Woi.vekton,  aid 
others  of  the  committee  considering  this 
Icgljjatlon  have  always  done  a  fine  Job  ai.d 
I  would  certainly  do  no'Jilng  to  discoura  je 
their  effort.^,  violently  as  I  am  opptsed  lo 
certain  of  the  viewpoints  pre.«ented  la  the 
original  draft  of  tholr  current  bill. 

I  do  hope  the  Congress  will  get  together  (n 
the  entire  matter  becau-e  there  Is  mu(h 
more  of  the  Nations  p.>.st-war  destiny  in- 
volved in  how  the  Congress  deals  with  this 
situation  than  meets  the  eye  1  hope  y(  u 
will  make  avlutlon  a  matter  of  your  deep  ai  d 
continued  Interest  and  If  in  my  humble  wi.y 
I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  please  feel  froe 
to  call  on  me.  I  have  no  axes  of  any  kii  d 
to  grind. 

As  always. 

OiLi,  Robb  Wii_som. 
State  Director  of  Aviation. 


The    Opening    Weeks    of    the    SeTent>'- 
eifhth  CoDfress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesdau.  February  17.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  extended  me  by  the  House.  I  aci 
inserting  In  the  Record  herewith  an  ar- 
ticle by  me  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 


ruaiT  issue  of  the  Republican  magazine, 

publi'>hed  in  Chicago.  111.: 

Th'^  Month  in  Congress 

(By    K.^RL   E    Mundt,   United    States   Repre- 
bentallve  from  Scuth  Dakota  i 

In  responding  to  the  Invitation  to  write 
the  January  copy  for  This  Month  In  Con- 
gress. 1  realize  1  am  accepting  a  dlfflcult  as- 
fcignment.  The  opening  month  of  any  Con- 
grets  is  marked  by  a  paucity  of  Important 
debates  cr  significant  legislation  January 
1943  IS  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  fact,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  New  Deal  high  command, 
caused  by  Its  devastating  setback  in  loss  of 
MemtX'isin  the  House,  has  served  tu  empha- 
size the  delay  incident  to  the  bunging  in  of 
Important  legis-latlon  and  to  slow  down  even 
more  than  usual  the  Joining  of  Issues  on  im- 
portant matters  of  domestic  policy.  Thus 
far  the  administration  has  hesitated  to  bring 
foi-ward  any  legislative  proposals  of  import- 
ance. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  situation,  a  re- 
porter reviewing  This  Month  In  Congress  is 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
happenings  "on  the  Hill"  during  January 
1943  were  either  of  s-uch  Importance  that  the 
prc'S  and  the  radio  have  fully  and  adequately 
covered  them  or  they  were  of  such  compara- 
tive unimportance  that  it  Is  unnecessary  to 
devote  mu'.^h  time  to  them  In  a  monthly 
r^sum^.  Ordinarily,  so  much  happens  in 
Congress  every  month  that  readers  relying 
solely  upon  the  daily  pre?:s  and  the  radio,  fail 
to  comprehend  the  complete  picture,  but  if 
additional  detail.^:  are  necessary  to  a  better 
underitanding  of  the  congtes'-lonal  scene  at 
this  t.me.  they  arc  details  of  personnlltles, 
political  maneuvering,  policies,  and  kindred 
items,  rather  than  details  gleaned  from  con- 
pre?slonal  hearings,  debates,  or  legislation. 
Let  U.S  therefcre  look  at  the  first  3  or  4  weeks 
rf  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  In  an  effort 
to  outline  the  luture  from  some  of  the  lacts 
of  the  present  ratl.er  than  trying  to  analyze 
activities  of  the  present  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  has  preceded  It. 

First  big  impression  one  gains  from  stuJy 
of  the  Seventv-elghth  Congress— and  while 
most  of  the  observations  of  this  article  aie 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  House,  they  are 
in  large  pi'.rt  equally  true  of  the  Senate— is 
that  the  New  D.»al  is  a  dead  cau.se  ins<i!ar  as 
the  legislative  bianch  of  government  is  con- 
ctrned.  New  deallsm.  per  se,  does  not  seem 
to  have  enuuwh  active  and  Influential  sup- 
porters left  in  the  House,  for  example,  to  form 
for  It  a  decent  funeral  entourage,  to  say 
nothing  of  giving  it  the  crusading  support  to 
which  it  was  accustomed  in  former  Con- 
gresses. Of  course,  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
In  control  of  the  House,  but  the  New  Deal 
phalanx  has  lost  all  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  represented  by  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  Election  of  Frank  Walker  as 
new  Democratic  national  chairman  indicates 
tl  at  new  deali^m  may  still  control  the  party 
mnchinerv  of  the  Democratic  Party  just  as  it 
assuredly'ccntrols  the  executive  departments 
and  many  of  the  emergency  set-ups.  but 
insofar  as  the  men  and  v.omen  elected  by  the 
people  to  serve  In  Congress  are  concerned, 
New  Dralism  has  hit  a  10-year  low  point. 

Ex.imple  in  nolnt:  Executive  (New  Deal! 
pres.-^u'e  {  reed  the  selection  by  the  Den-o- 
cratic  W:iv.«  and  Means  Committee  of  Vrro 
Marcantonio.  American  Labonte  of  New  Yoik 
Citv.  as  a  member  of  the  import.'.nt  House 
Jtidiciary  C-<jmmittee  as  a  demanded  pay -of! 
for  the  faithful  "water-carrying"  which 
American  L.abontes  in  New  York  hiive  always 
provided  for  New  Denl  candidates  In  tht 
Empire  State  What  happened?  In  a  spe- 
cial caucus  held  for  the  puipose.  the  ma- 
Jontv  membership  in  the  House  (Demo- 
crn.lc)  reject: d  the  Executive  (New  Deal) 
mandate  and  refused  to  confirm  Mabcantonio 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  C  ir.'inittee. 
Tlie  rejection  was  definite  and  overwhelminij. 


Not  even  ■  face-saving  gesture  was  per- 
mitted the  administration.  The  answer  waa 
"No."  It  waa  a  clarion  signal  that  Jeflerfon 
Democrats,  constitutional  Democrat*,  south- 
ern Representatives,  growing  uneasv  under 
the  strange  philosophies  being  developed 
under  their  traditional  Democratic  label,  and 
Just  plain  Democrats,  cognizant  of  what  the 
folks  back  home  are  thinking,  had  had  enough 
of  the  coUectlvlstlc  doctrines  of  new  deal- 
lsm. The  vote  was  not  against  Marcantonio 
the  individual:  It  was  against  the  extremely 
kftl-^t  New  Deal  plUlosophy  which  he  es- 
poused. The  shotgun  marriage  which  the 
President  sought  to  effectuate  t>etween  new 
deallsm  in  the  American  Labor  Parly  and  the 
Democratic  majority  In  the  House  Jailed  to 
eventuate  because  the  Chiefs  gun  was  lightly 
loaded  and  previous  experiences  had  con- 
vinced Democratic  Members  that  the  reper- 
cussions of  the  gun  were  more  dangerous 
than  its  discharge. 

Other  examples?     Examine  any  dally  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Ritord     There  you  will 
see    many   speeches   and   comments    by   pood 
Democratic  CoiigresBmen,  and  by  even  a  few 
"prodigal-son  new  dealers"   who  have  wan- 
dered   back    home.    In    which    Senators   and 
Representatives    serving    as    Democrats    give 
caustic  criticism  against  bureaucracy  in  gen- 
eral   and   against   bureaucrats  In   particular. 
They    "tear  passions  to  tatters"  against   re- 
strictions   and    regulations    of    Governnient 
boards,    bureaus,   commissions,   agencies,   au- 
thorities,   committees,    alphabetical    set-ups. 
and  what  will  you.     They  sometimes   outdo 
Republican   Members   In   their   protestations 
a-'itinst    directives,    pronouncements,    rerula- 
tions,   provisions,   and   the  other   mandatory 
utterances  of  the  bureaucratic   powers  they 
were  formerly  so  eager  to  create.     Some  Mem- 
bers.-  while   still    preaching    new    deallsm    In 
theory     are    amonfe    the   most    outspoken    In 
their  criticism  of  It  In  practice.     They  boast 
about  the  recipe,  but  they  beg  off  from  eat- 
ing the  cake. 

What    some    new    dealers    in    and    out    of 
Congress  still  fail  to  realize  is  the  inevitable 
and    iiiseparable    relationship    between    fcu- 
rrau'-n.cy  and   New  Deallsm.     There  can   be 
the  former  without  the  latter,  but  the  latter 
can  never  get  beyond  the  day  dreams  c  un- 
sophisticated   Idealists   without   the  fo:-mer. 
Bureaucracy  Is  the  machinery   by  which  the 
New    D?al    formula    of    solvc-lt-all-m-Wash- 
Intiton  proposals  must  opeiate.     There  is  no 
oiher  sut>stitute.    For  any  or  all  of  the  New 
r>al  patterns-for-perfection   to  operate,  they 
mu.st  be  implemented  by  bureaucrats.    Thus 
the  centralization  of  authority  which  accom- 
panies war  provides  a  preview  of  what  wcu'.d 
otalani    in    peacetime    If    New    Deal    th.?oru8 
were  generally  put  Into  practice      And  even 
the  nc>w  dealers  are  getting  Jittery  abott  the 
way  in  which  the  machinery  works.    Ser  ators 
and    R'.preientatives    generally,    and    a    vast 
majority    of    the    American    public,    withcut 
regard  lor  politics,  are  willing  to  endure  what 
dei?ree  (if  bureaucratic  management  is  neces- 
sary  for  the  wlnnlv.g  of   this  war.   tut   they 
yearn  for  the  day  when  the  country  can  be 
^!v.?n    back    to    the    pecple    and    they    rebel 
iicuin.t    any     thought    of    perpetuating    the 
principle  of  bureaucratic  domination  in  Fed- 
eral Government.     Thus  new  deallsm  in  Ccn- 
pre-s  is  at  low  ebb.  btit  practical  opponents 
of    collcctlvlstic    government    must     k-.  ep    a 
weather  eye    on   the  executive   departments, 
where  the  taste  of  power  has  fit  times  Ixeu 
found    to    be  exceedingly   savory   and   -jrhere 
n<-w   deallsm  still   has  many  of   its  dlsc.pies 
sitting  in  positions  of  control. 

IiicidenUilly,  even  In  the  executive  bianch, 
new  deallsm  seems  to  be  more  vigorous  and 
hopeful  among  the  innumerable  emergency 
I  establi.shmcnts  of  the  past  10  years  than 
among  the  conventional  governmental  de- 
partments. Perhnps  this  retul's  frcni  the 
fart  that  the  average  age  of  Cabinet  mem- 
b  rs   IS   now   65,    and  the   spUit  ol   youthful 


exuberance  and  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  wan- 
ing with  the  passing  of  the  years  and  the 
deflnliely  oldish  nature  of  the  present  Cab- 
inet. E'ven  in  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment the  average  age  of  Republican  House 
Members  is  lower  than  that  of  Democrats, 
and  t:ie  once  proud  claim  of  the  new  deal- 
ers that  theirs  was  "an  appeal  to  youth"* 
sounds  a  bit  hollow  when  checked  against  the 
actual  ages  of  their  clan. 

WOMEN    IN    GO^TaNMKNT 

Not  only  Is  the  Republican  Party  mere 
closely  Identified  with  the  youth  of  America 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  age  and  Ideal- 
ism taday  than  Is  the  Democratic  Party,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  lU  recognition  of  the 
Important  part  which  women  play  In  modern 
government  the  Republican  Parly  clearly 
outdistances  the  closed  corporation  which 
today  displays  the  Democratic  emblem  while 
blttei  ly  embroiled  with  Iniraparty  sUlfe. 

There  are  six  Republican  women  memt)erb 
of  tfce  House,  one  Democratic.     Each  of  the 
Republican  women  came  upon  her  own  pow- 
er    in   districts     where    the    party     and     the 
people  select  their  own  candidates,  and  none 
represents   a    machine   district   where   some 
politically    sagacious    boss    might    nominate 
and  elect   a    woman   simply   for   Its  political 
effect.       All    of    the    six    Republican    women 
have    l>een   given   Important  committee   as- 
signments   by    their    party    colleagues.      In 
placing  Clark   Bcxjthe  Luce  on  the  MillUry 
Affairs     Committee     and     MAscAarr     Chass 
SMn-H  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Republicans  have  given  an  Impressive  recog- 
nition to  the  valiant   part  which  women  are 
playing  in  the  armed  forces  of  this  modern 
war  which  Is  completely  lacking  on  the  part 
of   the   Democratic   Party.     F»anc«s  Bolton 
and   Edith   Rocras   serve    on    the    important 
Foreign    Affairs    Committee    of    the    Hcuse, 
where    they    play    their    part    In    helping    to 
shape    post-war    policies    and    current    pro- 
grams.   Jessie  Sumneh  cf  Hllnois  serves  as  a 
very  active  and  effective  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  giving  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica rank  high  In  the  amount  of  investments 
and   finances  they  control.     Winitbed  Stan- 
let,    glamorous    newcomer    from    New    Ysrk 
Stare,  has  been  appointed  to  the  following 
committees,  where  her  experience  and  ability 
will   permit  her  to  exercise   qualities  cf  lead- 
ership: Civil  Service  end  Patents.     The  Civil 
Service   Committee  Is  presently  engaged   in 
a   far-reaching  and   Important  Investigation 
of  the  manpower  situation  In  Federal  offices. 
Th<?  Republicans  of  America  are  today  defi- 
nitely inore  liberal  and  modern  In  their  atti- 
tude toward  women  in  politics  than  are  the 
Democrats. 

JOE  martin  leads  wriH  vjcoa 
Popular  and  able  minority  leader  of  the 
House.  Joseph  W.  Makttn,  Jr..  is  again  dem- 
onstrating his  capacity  for  leadership  and  his 
abihtv  to'  lead  a  minority  group  with  such 
skill  and  tact  that  It  frequently  achieves  re- 
sults usually  obtainable  only  by  a  majority. 
Eff^rt.s  of  New  Deal  columnists  and  com- 
mentators, currying  favor  with  admtnUtia- 
ticn  fcigwiRS  by  peddling  their  poison  pellets, 
ha.e  tailed  dismally  m  their  program  at- 
tempting to  create  disunity  and  rancor  In 
ReDUbi;cfin  ranks  in  Congress.  Never  have 
Republicans  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  b^en  more  united  S!y  atiempis  to 
reMve  the  archaic  verbiage  of  "lsolationif.ni" 
or  "interventionlsm"  have  completely  col- 
lars-d  as  New  Deal  disciples  of  dicruptlon 
haie  endeavored  to  array  one  jrioup  ol  Re- 
publicans as^alnst  the  other  There  are  no 
isolationists  amom,'  Republicans  in  Congress 
If  the  term  Implies  a  desire  to  hold  back  in 
the  war  to  settle  for  less  than  victory,  or  to 
dcnrive  our  tigh'it.g  force.s  of  everythm.-  '!-,ey 
ne.>d  to  finish  the  job.  There  are  no  in-tr- 
ventlonuis  among  Republicans  in  Congrest  ix 
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th»»  tprm  Implirg  a  tlpslre  to  havp  America 
prnnariPiitlv  or  perpietually  Involved  in  for- 
pien  wars  or  to  mnintain  armir*  of  mprornary 
B<ldl<r«  fcirpvpr  flKhtIng  in  support  of  rx- 
par.dtuR  Ainerlran  interMls  whether  llu-y  be 
tprrltorial  ainhitlon.s  to  create  nn  Imperial- 
istic prrjptre  or  financial  Intercuts  tu  force 
our  trade  up<'.n  reltjcuint  people  by  the  hay- 
onet  and  the  suonl  Republicans  all  want 
to  win  this  war  decUlvfly  and  conchislvely 
Republicans,  all,  want  to  see  war  b.uiiu'd 
from  this  earth  as  a  d<nice  ff)r  settling  dis- 
putes. RepubhcanR.  all.  want  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help  make  sure  that  ih's  time 
"these  sacrifices  shall  rot  be  madr  m  viun" 
but  that  permnntnt  p«'ace  nifty  this  ttnie 
lollow  war. 

Thus  Jo«  Maitin  doe^  not  lend  a  party 
unit  divided  by  pre-Pearl  Harbor  distinctions 
or  precnncelved  p<if-f-war  de<hirtion«,  but  he 
heads  a  prtnjp  of  2r«  Americjuis  proud  of 
their  herUatf.  dev*nt«'d  to  their  jarty.  dedi- 
cated to  their  coTintrys  wrlfare,  and  eager 
to  extend  Americas  power  for  pootl  to  as 
many  people  a."  sound  reasoning  Indicates  la 
p'nu'ible  and  p  **ibie.  Republlcana  In  the 
Hou>e  are  fortunst*'  In  this  resp<  ct  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Democrats:  Republicans 
have  only  one  leader  with  whom  to  confer — 
J->e  Martin  Democrats  must  confer  with 
Sam  RAYBtTiH  the  Speaker,  with  President 
Ro<>8e>elt  the  Chle';  and  wuh  M.>J«rity 
Leader  John  MtCoRMACK  tlie  flour  niunagcr; 
and  with  nun-.erou«  s«'lf-appolnted  leaders 
of  the  dlmlnl.'hiim  bi;t.  sometimes  defiant 
Nrw  Deal  bloc  both  In  Concress  and  In  execu- 
tive positions  This  ccmpjirative  siiiKlenefs 
of  pur^Kif-e  which  "Joe  Martin  s  Rang"  ma;n- 
taina  in  thi'  House  tiUKers  well  for  the  fu- 
ture— the  country  may  cxjxxt  that  on  nu- 
menius  oocHsions  durint;  the  next  i  y<  ars. 
on  domestic  L-.*ues.  the  Republican  attitude 
will  prevail   In   Congrci* 

WHAT    or     1941' 

Politlcal-mmded  Washln«;ton  taJks  much 
■b<->ut  what  may  happen  m  1914  Fourth 
term  tip-offs  wcm  to  be  nppurent  in  the 
President's  frantic  but  futile  attempt  to  put 
Marcantonio  on  the  Hcu-e  Judiciary  Cora- 
nilttoe.  In  h'.s  suoceaefvil  effort  Ui  find  places 
tuT  all  lame-duck  t)emf)cr;iilc  Senators  and 
Represeiitatlves  repudiated  by  the  people  la»t 
November  but  rcacxied  for  the  administra- 
tion In  January,  and  In  his  in^ilsience  that 
Ed  "PaviiiR  Block"  Flynn  b«»  sent  safely  to 
Australia  as  Ambaa-ador  where  his  etTcrts 
to  creat*  Ko-od  will  m;?y  he  much  less  Im- 
pr«i«tve  than  hL-4  cucress  In  wjiitributliii^  to 
giKKl  will  In  New  York  politics  by  absenting 
hinvself  from  the  country.  Another  fourth- 
term  tlp-ofT  atema  frtan  the  continuation 
of  the  Piesidf Mt'si  passion  for  preventlr.g  any 
rf  his  party  contemt>or:iries  from  attaining 
pxisltlon.'"  of  popular  prominence.  H,-  dies 
not  object  to  their  becomlu?:  prominent  If  it; 
18  In  a  position  surround  d  by  unp  pularity, 
but  after  10  years  In  ofDcc  he  continues  t /> 
be  succesafiU  in  Batx>ti^<iii^  the  etlorts  of 
any  of  hw  helpmates  to  develop  a  personal 
following  or  tu  become  a  PreMdentlHl  possi- 
bility 

Republicans  In  Cont^ress  and  throughout 
the  ciiuntry  were  greatly  chetred  not  only  by 
the  rcmarkabte  fcams  made  in  the  nurnber  of 
Republican  Goveruors.  benatrrs,  and  Repre- 
sentatives elected,  but  by  a  number  of 
auxiliary  facts  Great  Ka>n>t  were  n:ac!e 
throughout  the  country  In  tl.e  nutuber  if 
State  leglslatois  elected  under  Republic.m 
banners.  Country  cuui  thoUM-a.  also,  made 
vast  struiea  of  increase  m  Uicir  Rc-publuaii 
p;  pulatton.  Enough  candidates  fiir  tha 
II  use  of  Representatives  were  defeated  by 
kss  than  I.OOO  votes  to  have  given  Uie  Re- 
pu'jlicanji  a  majority  if  the.^  pUotu-fiui^h 
deiiaious  bad  gone  Repubhcaii. 


M'  st  recent  and  in  some  ways  most  con- 
yincinK  evidence  of  the  resurgence  of  re- 
jjublicanism  In  this  country  was,  tbe  by-«lec- 
lon  held  In  the  Slxtii  MisMjuri  C^mgressiunal 
District  un  January  13  U,  tiW  a  vacancy  caused 
ay  death  In  that  election  Republican 
Masion  T  BxNNiTT  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
)onty  of  14  000  In  a  normally  Demt)cratic 
:llstric»  against  the  same  opponent  whom  his 
father  (the  late  PhlUp  A  Bennett >  had  de- 
feated by  only  7.700  in  Uie  November  3  eUc- 
tlons  The  January  12  election  polled  30  000 
votes  less  than  tlie  one  held  November  3. 
making  MAaioN  BkNNrrrs  grtaUy  iiicrcated 
majority  all  the  more  cv  iivincu;^  H.8  lather 
won  In  November  with  55  percent  of  the 
votes;  Marion  Bknnett  wdii  in  January  with 
62  ptTcent  of  the  votes  Tlie  Sixth  District  in 
Missouri  Is  a  typical  American  voting  district 
except  for  Its  proverbial  Democratic  leanlnj^s; 
it  has  11  counties  and  cumprUes  a  population 
of  laborers,  farmers,  small  buslne.-s  peoplf. 
and  t'pical  American  city  dwellers  Tlie 
remarkable  Rcrubllcan  Increases  between  No- 
vember 3  and  January  12  against  the  identlcnl 
DeniocruUc  opponent  knocks  into  a  cocked 
hiit  the  professional  alibi  arti.st5  who  rx- 
pres-scd  deductions  of  wishful  thinking  after 
the  November  eleclion.s  to  the  effect  that  an 
earlier  commencement  of  the  African  cam- 
paign and  earlier  appointment  of  manpower 
unci  food  atlininistrators  wculd  have  pre- 
vented the  Republican  landslide  Obviously. 
the  natuina;  swing  toward  the  Republican 
P.irty  13  basc-d  on  more  fundamental  and 
deep-set   convictions. 

Aji  this  month  In  Cong,  ess  comes  to  a 
cloae.  Congre£.sman  Joe  Martins  drive  to 
bring  atxjut  Uie  creation  uf  a  permanent 
htandmg  committee  on  aviation  In  the  House 
stems  Ukely  to  succeed  It  may  wtll  have 
become  a  fall  atcompll  by  the  time  this 
article  aupeais  in  print  Although  oppo.sed 
by  the  Demotratic  chairmen  of  sevenil  im- 
portant House  cumraittee.s  as  well  as  .seme 
(^ther  vlRoroUf;  opponent*  fr>im  Democratic 
ranlis,  the  Indcations  are  that  our  minority 
leaders  sufgrstlon  will  be  adopted  and  that 
once  again  Republican  leadership  and  Re- 
publican thoiisTht  will  have  contributed  to 
the  motierni?.  tioii  of  Cn  vernment  Simi- 
larly. prop<isit:.«.  by  Congressman  Dtrksfn.  of 
Illlnoi.s,  for  j-^reumllnln^;  the  w-nk  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
procurement  of  additional  expert  terhnlclai.s 
to  help  with  Uie  committee  tajik.s.  as  well  as 
the  suggestion  by  Senator  Nte  that  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Committees  create 
a  Joint  grcup  for  the  purposes  of  ccn-sulta- 
tion  and  strategy,  seem  to  tx  well  on  the  road 
to    fltial    ajjprovaj 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congress  seems  deter- 
mined to  be  a  peoples"  Congress  It  gives 
real  h.ipe  of  demon-stratlng  to  the  world  that 
legislative  government  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge uf  cur  times. 


A  Bill  To  Grant  to  the  Chinese  Rights 
of  Entry  to  tkc  United  States  and 
Rights  of  CItixenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or    NtW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weuncsday.  February  17.  1943 

Mr  KENNlilix'.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  every  Member  to  study  the  provi- 


.slons  of  H.  R.  18S2  and  Join  with  mr  In 
my  pfTort.s  to  give  to  our  noble  allies  of 
China  deserved  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  includf  a 
copy  of  H.  R.  1882  and  a  letter  to  Mada  ne 
Chiang  Kai-shek: 

1 78th   Cong,    1st    sese ;    H    R     1882;    in    .he 

House  tt  Representatives,  february  17,  IC'43; 

Mr   Kennily  Introduced  the  followiuR  1  lU, 

which   was   referred    to   the   Committee  on 

Immigration    and   Naluraiizalion  I 
A  bill  to  ftraut  to  the  Chuu.-e  ri^'hts  of  ertry 

to  the  United  Stales  and  nyhts  of  cllizni- 

ship 

Be  If  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Chinese  Citizeiwhlp  Act  of  1 143. 

Sfx:  2  Chnptor  7  of  tiUe  8  of  Uie  United 
States  Code  Annotated,  known  as  the  Chii  ese 
Excluslf  n  Act.  to  hereby   repealed. 

See.  3  Section  703  of  chapter  11  of  title 
8  of  the  United  States  Code  \nnotalec  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"Sbc.   703    Same:   race. 

"The  right  to  bccom«  a  naturalized  :tt- 
Izen  under  the  provu>ici.s  of  this  chapter  s  lall 
extend  (  nly  to  white  pcrvjns,  persons  of  Af- 
rican nativity  or  descent,  and  deccerid;  nts 
of  races  indigenous  t*j  the  W  item  Himl- 
sphere;  Proiided.  That  nothing  In  tlii  sec- 
tion shall  prevtul  tiic  naturalization  of  na- 
tive-born Klllpincs  having  the  honorable 
service  la  the  Unltt.d  States  Army.  N  ivy. 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coa^l  Guard  as  s-pcciflet.  In 
Fection  724,  nor  of  former  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates,  who  are  otberwue  cllglbli  to 
naturalization  under  the  provisions  of  ec- 
tion  717,  nor  of  Chiue'e  " 

Thu  act  shall  take  eUect  Immediately. 


PEBaUART   17,  1911. 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  wnite  House.  Wa-'-hington.  D.  C. 

Dtar  Madame  Chiang;  To  the  first  lad-  of 
China,  and.  by  univer-'-al  acclaim,  one  of  the 
greatest  women  in  the  world,  our  proud  .aid 
wholi  hrnrtfd  welcome 

We  welcome  you  aLvi.  r.«  a  daughtei  Is 
welcomed  by  her  foster-mother,  vo  the  hind 
where  you  received  an  Amtncan  educal  on. 
where  vou  ?-pent  years  far  mt  re  carefree  than 
those  of  late,  and  where,  by  your  charm,  y  )ur 
mixlesty  and  your  Intellectual  attainments, 
you  wen  the  h 'arts  of  »o  many  And  now, 
both  for  yourself  and  as  u  Oumlni?  kym  >ol, 
your  uriflinchlug  ci.urai;e  and  patience  i.cd 
faith.  throUKh  5  years  of  relentless  aggre.'i.on 
and  h'jrror.  arou*e  the  admiration  of  llbeity- 
lovinj?  people  the  world  over 

Tl^e  bomber,  while  It  has  destroyed  bou  id- 
aries.  ha*  shortened  distance.*;.  Today  we 
can.  Ilk"  S.imuel  Johnsi  n,  "survey  mankind 
from  China  to  Peru"  w:th  the  twist  cf  a 
radio  dial,  and  with  agony  and  resolution  in 
our  hep  ts 

Y.>u  Ch.nese  are  a  nation  of  450.000  000 
!^ul.s  Your  land  l.-:  about  one-third  la.ger 
than  ours  Several  millions  o'  you.  IncluOirg 
th<»  Pr<sid»nt  himself,  are  Christiana.  Vou 
have  a  cultural  backeround  of  more  tlian 
4  {XW  years  Tod.iy  you  have  rompu'sory  edu- 
cation at  the  age  of  8.  and  your  hundred.i  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  technical  sch  yc.s 
ex-har.ge  brilliant  BtudenLs  with  our  own 

Yoti  ari»  brave  and  st  kal,  InoustrioU.s, 
honest,  and  honorable  Save  Uv  one  mintr 
!nt'»rruptlon.  we  hnve  always  b«?n  at  p<ace 
With  yr.u.  During  the  dilTlcult  period  of  tl:e 
settlement  of  our  M/tt-t,  the  imptiftaiior  of 
cheap  Chinese  labor  brought  with  It  a  »ave 
of  alarmed  mbsunderstanding  and  prejudice 
nx\  the  part  of  some  of  our  pt  pie  There  *>ia 
no  JURtilicatlon  for  this  fear  Even  ui  Ccr 
the  I9>0  cen.siis  there  were  oi  ly  46.129  (  hi- 
nese  people  In  our  country.     We  have  n  ore 


than   that   number  of   European   refugees  In 
a  few  month.- 

Since  February  12,  1912.  China  has  been 
s  member  of  the  lamily  ot  republics  I  take 
this  auspicious  occasion,  m  your  gracious 
presence,  as  an  Indication  of  my  unbounded 
admiration  of  a  nation's  courage  which  has 
amazed  the  world,  to  introduce  this  day  a 
bill  to  grant  to  the  Chinese  rights  of  entry 
to  the  United  States  and  rights  of  citizen- 
ship A  people  which  have  shared  with  us 
the  common  danger,  and  will  share  with  us 
the  eventual  victory,  a  people  which  have 
earned  our  friendship,  our  gratitude,  and  our 
respect,  have  by  the  same  token  surely  earned 
our  franchise 

Long  live  the  Chinese  Republic  I 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  dear  madam. 
RtbpeciIuUy  yours. 

Martin  J    Kennedy. 


Silver  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
piivilece  to  pre.-^ent  for  the  con.sideration 
of  the  Membei.s  of  the  Hou.se  an  illumi- 
nating article  from  the  pen  of  Leon  Star- 
mount,  explaining  the  use  of  silver  in 
our  monetary  sy.^tem  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Sliver  miners  to  the  finances 
of  our  Government  and  their  contribu- 
tion of  the  critical  metals  to  our  Na- 
tion's war  effort: 

SILVER   SUBSIDY^ — TAX   IS    THE   WORD 

(By  Leon  Starmont ) 

A  Washington  du'patch  says  western  Con- 
gressmen defended  the  existing  silver  legis- 
lation cn  the  ground  that  mines  producing 
war  metaU  mu.'^t  have  the  '■fub.'^ldy'  on  their 
silver  byproduct  In  order  to  stay  in  operation 
at  all 

The  reasoning  is  O    K  ,  but   the   language 

Is  faulty 

I  admit  writing  on  silver  as  an  advocate 
rather  than  a  mere  reporter.  I  m  a  bimetal- 
list.  I  still  believe  that  Bryan  was  right  in 
1896 

There  used  to  be  three  principal  monetary 
theories  — the  single  gold  standard,  the  gold- 
and-silver  .•standard,  and  the  greenback  or 
"managed  cuirency"  theory,  which  always  re- 
sulU"?  in  inflation 

Gold  standard  advocates  are  about  as  ex- 
tlnct  as  the  dodo. 

We  now  have  a  managed  currency,  managed 
by  muddler?,  who  preach  about  the  dangers 
of  Inflation  but  who  cant  undersUnd  that 
Inflation  is  the  Inevitable  result  of  their 
monetary  niadnes.* 

Return  to  the  single  gold  standard  being 
Impossible  by  almost  unanlmou.s  admission, 
the  only  sane  course  for  the  United  States  Is 
a  return  to  the  old  bimetallic  system  which 
.■^erved  during  the  first  100  years  of  this  Re- 
public. 

Metal  money  is  "hard"  money.  It  canrot 
be  run  off  at  will  on  printing  presses,  like 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  other  flat  currency. 
It  h;is  to  be  dug  from  the  dirt  with  p>owder 
and  steel  and  sweat,  and  often  the  producers 
dig  at  a  lo&3. 


Gold  and  sliver,  under  the  old  bimetallic 
rystcm — which  America  Inherited  from  the 
British  system  devised  by  Sir  Isaac  New  ion 
In  the  seventeenth  century— had  a  relative 
value  of  16  to  1.  That  means,  roughly,  that 
all  the  gold  In  the  world  balances  m  value 
all  the  silver  In  the  world,  production  being 
roughly  In  that  ratio. 

F.  D.  R.  back  In  1932  gave  assurances  to 
the  West  that  he  was  a  friend  of  silver. 
Tliat's  one  reason  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency. 

But  the  administration  has  been  shilly- 
shallying with  silver  ever  since.  Instead  of 
remonetiTlng  the  metal  at  its  former  value 
prior  to  1873  ($1.29  an  ounce! ,  the  admin- 
istration put  through  a  lot  of  half-hearted 
mea-sures,  and  finally  committed  the  great- 
est folly  of  all — placing  a  bonus  on  gold, 
which  still  exists. 

The  United  States  would  normally  produce 
more  dollars  In  sliver  than  in  gold.  Re- 
monctlzlng  sliver  would  help  Americans.  In- 
cluding Canadians  and  Latin  Americans, 
whereas  the  gold  bonus  helped  Russians  and 
South  Africans  more  than  it  helped  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  old  ratio  has  been  scuttled  by  paying 
an  80-percent  bonvis  for  gold  and  charging 
the  silver  miner  a  seigniorage  (tax)  of  45 
percent.  Adding  Insult  to  Insanity,  gold 
mining  Is  now  prohibited  while  the  bonus 
price  remains. 

Also,  the  country  Is  short  of  virtually  all 
metals  needed  In  the  war  effort 

Silver  Is  ordinarily  mined  along  with  lead. 
copper,  and  sometimes  zinc  Gold  is  more 
likely  to  be  mined  for  Itself  alone. 

The  bonus  on  gold  produces  no  metal  for 
the  war. 

But  the  .seigniorage  on  silver  actually  pre- 
vents production  of  metals  needed  to  win  the 
war. 

Whether  the  eastern  Congressmen  who 
now  want  to  reduce  the  silver  miner's  frac- 
tion of  his  dollar  understand  the  situation 
or  not,  they  are  damaging  the  war  effrrt. 
It  is  not  neces.sury  to  suspect  them  of  being 
tools  of  Hitler  or  Tojo.  The  probability  is 
that  their  campaign  Is  backed  by  the  silver- 
ware manufacttirers  of  New  England,  who 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  seeing  the  price  of 
silver  lowered  at  the  mine. 

It  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  America  If  the 
price  of  silver  Is  put  so  low  that  more  copper 
and  lead  mines  are  compelled  to  close. 

It  would  be  much  more  sensible  to  pay  the 
miners  the  full  dollar  value  of  the  silver  they 
produce — $1.29  an  ounce — and  stop  the  gold 
bonus 

Incidentally,  that  would  enrich  Latin 
America  and  make  the  southern  republics 
real  friends  of  the  United  Slates  forevei. 


Address  of  Secretary  Ickes  at  Testimonial 
DinDer  for  Former  Senator  George 
Norris 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print<^d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 


delivered  last  Friday  evening  by  Harold 
L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  a 
testimonial  meeting  for  Senator  George 
Norris,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Upion 
for  rx-mocratic  Action,  at  Orchestra  Hall. 
Chicago.  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
i»s  follows: 

I   have    left    a    frantically    busy   ofBce   and 
traveled  700  miles  bo  that  I  might  join  with 
I    you   tonight   In  paying  honor   to  one  of  the 
:   outstanding  liberals  of  history     At  its  best, 
j    mine    Is   but   an   inadequate   effort   to  prove 
the  esteem  that  I  have  for  him.  and  to  ex- 
presj,    my    admiration    for    the    courageous 
I    fight  that  he  has  made,  often  against  over- 
whelming   odds.    That    the    occasion    coln- 
1    cldefi    with     the    birthday    anniversary    of     a 
j    great  liberal  of  another  generation  gives  this 
I    event  an  hlr  of  unusual  significance.     A  meet - 
I    ing  In  honor  of  George  Norris  on  Abrahem 
I    Lincoln's     birthday     Is     no    ordinary     event. 
Both   of   these  Middle  Westerners   represent 
the  noblest  traditions  of  our  civilization 

Consider  their  dates.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  In  the  last  year  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's Presidency.  George  Norris  was  born  In 
the  first  year  of  Lincoln's  Presidency  And 
George  Norris.  the  foremost  living  liberal  '.s 
still  with  us.  still  bravely  fighting,  as  he  has 
for  the  last  half  a  century,  for  American 
cau'tes,  the  causes  of  liberalUm  Jefferson, 
Lincoln.  Norris  form  an  arch  that  Fpans  the 
history   of    American    democracy 

As  a  member  of  the  chorus  of  liberals 
"whom  the  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
have  so  Incensed  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite'  it,  I  am  proud  to  take  part 
In  "his  public  tribute  to  three  great  Amer- 
icans who  scorned  to  place  their  own  ptilitlcal 
idcalogles  ahead  of  their  counlry  s  interesi.- 
The  names  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham 
Linct)ln,  and  of  George  W.  Norris  are  synon- 
ymous with  the  liberal  causes  of  their  time.« 
Gecrge  Norris  will  continue  to  carry  the  torch 
of  truth  Into  the  byways  of  cur  national  life, 
and  wherever  the  well-being  of  the  common 
man  Is  at  stake,  there  he  will  be  found, 
fighting,  throughout  the  useful  years  that  Ue 
ahead  of  him. 

It  was  even  while  George  Norris  was  sink- 
ing his  first  lusty  blows  for  liberalism  and 
fair  play  out  on  the  prairies  of  Nebraska,  that 
State  and  local  progressive  groups,  particu- 
larly in  the  Middle  West  and  the  Northwest, 
and  generally  speaking  within  the  Republican 
Party,  began  organizing  seriously  for  free- 
dom—  freedom  from  corruption  In  public 
office,  freedom  from  the  crimes  of  monopolies, 
freedom  from  the  ravages  of  reaction  Those 
were  the  stirring  days  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
of  Fighting  Bob  La  Follette.  of  John  P. 
Altgeld,  and  of  another  crusading  Nebraskan. 
William  Jennings  Bryan 

As  a  young  man  I  tried  to  attune  myself  to 
the  liberal  spirit  that  animated  all  of  them. 
Here  in  Chicago  the  stand-out  names  were 
George  E  Cole  and  Hoyt  King  and  Edwin  Bur- 
rltt  Smith,  Raymond  Robins  and  Oraham 
TaA'lor,  Walter  L.  Plaher.  and  the  lovable  Wll- 
llain  Kent,  who  had  the  privilege  of  aerrtng  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  California 
with  the  then  Congressman  George  Norris  of 
Nebraska  John  Harlan  and  Charles  E  Mer- 
rla^n  were  outstanding  leaders  In  more  than 
one  smashing  battle  against  the  political 
gangi.  On  the  distaff  side  there  were  Jane 
Addams.  Mary  E  McDowell.  Margaret  Dreier 
Robins.  Harriet  E  Vittum.  Ellen  Gates  Starr. 
Agnes  E  Nestor,  and  Helen  Culver,  to  name 
Juiit  a  few. 

Chicago  was  fortunate,  too.  In  those  davs 
In  the  possession  of  a  circle  of  wealthy  men 
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who.  Ill  addition  to  prcspprous  purses  that 
would  fly  op* n  »!i»ri  u  libi*ral  cau>e  cried  uut, 
blso  had  peoctrhtli^j  vimohh  and  deip  hu- 
inaiiltariiiU  liii>tincti>.  II. ci^e  pa.vst'd  the  uiu- 
muiuilon  to  the  youn^t  r  volunteers  who 
manned  the  trmches  Numbered  in  the 
^Toup  werf  Ch  irir.s  R  C.v.iu".  Julius  Rosen- 
wald.  LaVerne  W  Noyes.  Victor  Lawson  (aUo 
a  great  and  clean-hltting  editor).  Delavan 
Smith,  the  Jones  brothers— David  and  Thom- 
M.  and  Cyrus  and  H^n^ld  McCormlck  and 
their  sister.  Anita  McCormick  Blaine,  and 
others.  This  audience  knows  that  in  Chi- 
cago there  are  McCormlcKs  and  McCormlcks 
The  generous,  libcnd-mlndcd  McCormlcks 
will  not  be  confusetl  with  the  colonel  In  his 
tower  who  I  do  not  niis  ioubt.  hard  pursed 
thoURh  he  ;.s  •*■  uld  mi;rf'  *!ll!n^ly  cutUribule. 
nnd  that  >;.nt  nu.^ly.  to  a  Oeruld  L  K  Smith 
than  to  any  movement  to  advance  the  cau.sc 
of  the  common  man  litre  In  Chicago  *e 
knew  that  whcit;  "McCoraic"  sits  Is  the  foot 
of  the  tAble 

Chicago  18  a  tf>ut;h  city  with  the  proverbial 
dlge-illon  of  an  ostxuh  Even  so  "edpy"  a 
Job  as  sharpening  it*  ie»  tli  un  such,  unpalata- 
ble. blood-thinnlnK  diet  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune  doesn't  teem  to  dull  Its  gusty  appe- 
tite I  have  noticed  a  great  change  fcr  the 
belter  In  the  patient  since,  through  the  good 
cfflces  of  Marshall  FieM.  Chicagoan.s  have 
bivii  getting  every  day  more  and  more  true 
vitanitn-s  from  the  Siui 

Chicago,  believe  nie,  will  evrr  be  flrvt  In 
rr.y  heart  It  was  my  political  cradle  out  <  f 
which  1  fell  more  than  once,  head  first 
Where  else  c<juld  I  have  had  Fuch  tr.ilning'' 
I  love  Chleapo  because  it  knocked  me  about 
Riid  taught  me  to  t.ike  t  as  well  r.^  to  dish 
It  out  I  am  proud  of  Chicago  herause  It 
has  sjimethio!.;  that  1,-.  to  be  found  In  no  i:ther 
plnc>'  In  the  world  I  d")  not  as  you  might 
suppose,  refer  to  it*  Inki'  fr(  nt  or  its  drives. 
Its  unlver'-ltifs  or  It.s  p:ifkin«  plant.s.  Its  .«ky- 
llne  or  Its  parks  or  Its  museums  All  of  these 
things  are  monumental  but  trreat  as  they 
are  thev  pale  as  an  undone  clambake  before 
an  epicurean  revel  when  rompared  to  Uw  one 
and  only  Col  Hobert  Rutherford  McCor- 
mlck— "Bertie  McComic"  to  these  who  renllv 
know  him — a  combination  of  Bun  Gump. 
Major  H<x)ple.  Dick  Trac^  .  Lord  Plushbtittom, 
and   Supi'rman    without    his   supersuit 

In  an  ordinary  city,  siiy  like  New  York  or 
London.  It  isn't  any  tru  k  at  all  to  tlnd  an 
engineer  spotted  in  an  ofSce  here,  and  a  great 
lawyer  squatted  In  an  rSice  there,  a  diplomat 
in  this  corner,  a  ma.si*,-  military  strategist 
In  that  one.  a  publisher  up  yonder  But  do 
you  re&llre  that  In  Col  Bertie  "McCosmlc"* 
you  have  all  of  these  piotesfc'.ons  and  voca- 
tions wrapped  up  In  one  man?  Ihink  of  the 
office  space  that  it  suvcs.  and  the  (ocd  in 
thes,^  days  erf  rationing. 

If  It's  advice  that  General  Mac.\rthur  needs 
on  Jungle  fighting,  all  that  he  has  to  do  is 
to  call  Colonel    "McComic"  and  he  will  get  a 
hair-trigger  answer      If    the  problem   Is  one 
of    engineering,    call    Chief    Engineer    "Mc- 
Coamlc"  for  help      If  you  are  having  trouble 
with    the    civil    authorities    of    Tanganyika 
Territory,    appeal    to    the    Honorable    Bertie 
"McComlck."  the  statesman     If  you  run  afoul 
of     the     law,    speak     to    Judge     "McOinilc' 
Handy  little  gadget,  this    "McComic  '  perv)n. 
Can  you  visualiee  the  greatest  strategist  since 
Napaleon    squatting    before    a    map    of    the 
world,  making  up  his  mind  what  Stalin  and 
Chiang    Kai-6htk    and    Elsenhower,     to    aay 
nothing  al  Admiral  King,  should  do  next? 

Most  ot  us  except  Bertie  »eem  lt>  think  that 
they  are  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  hs  it   is. 

B^Ttie.  as  I  have  sitid,  is  a  lawyer  He  Is 
BO  listed  In  Who's  Who  He  si.enl  a  year 
or  thereabouts  at  the  Norihwesleru  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  was  admitted  U.i  the  lUmcis 
bar.  and  almost  lnune<Uat»  !y  became  the 
front  name  In  one  of  the  bit;go.Nt  law  firms 


In  Chicago  It  was  the  firm  that  tlien  c: 
huhsequently  did  the  law  work  of  the  Chi- 
ca^'o  Tribune  so  that  Bertie  wiis  abl  to  work 
Ixith  sidei,  cf  the  street  That  was  about  tlie 
time  that  1  was  glvi  n  my  Illinois  license 
to  practice  law  alter  having  RtU(:.ed  l:ke  the 
devil  for  3  years.  The  answtr  may  be  that 
Bertie  .shouted  down  the  WalU  of  Jerico  In 
any  event  he  h;is  been  providing  a  remarkably 
complete  leital  service  In  adUition  to  b'  ing 
a  prcsc.uting  attorney  he  has  also  ferved  as 
Judge  and  jury  handing  down  dtclsions  pre- 
pared bv  his  editorial  writers  and  lartoonists 
and  even  by  his  reporters  He  l.-.  in  other 
words  and  among  many  other  thinss.  a  one- 
man  Judicial   system 

In  1»23.  during  Harding's  delectable  ad- 
minl.straiioii  when  anything  ould  lisve  hap- 
pened and  much  did.  Bertie,  the  hero  of 
Canti^oiy  ilarmi.  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  for  executive  ability 
while  in  active  service  some  5  or  C  years 
previously  Iht  last  time  that  I  really  had 
a  good  look  at  him.  which  was  m  Puns  m  the 
summer  of  1918.  he  was  sulTenng.  fo  he  told 
me.  from  a  slight  shell  shmk  1  never  real- 
ized that  that  tl^  ing  hung  on  so  long,  or  tliat 
It  amounted  to  diMinguished  executive 
ability 

Bertie's  silences  are  eloquent  Turning 
again  to  Who's  Wht).  we  hnd  the  legend 
"Awarded  D  S.  M  "  with  noihmt;  to  shi-w 
tha'  it  wa5  ex  p(  st  f.^rto  the  war  by  Beve:Hl 
yeai.s.  It  t(x>k  a  Kepublican  Secretary  of  War 
under  Harding  and  the  Ohio  gang  to  ci.s- 
cover  that  the  publisher  of  a  big  RepubiiCHti 
newspaper  that  h-»U  supported  Hardo.g  had 
distmuui.'-hed  hinuself  as  an  'executive  t-cmc- 
uhere  back  in  1917  or  1918.  Apparently  the 
hack  who  wr(  te  the  citation  didn't  knew  of 
the  supreme  military  acconipil.-hiiients  that 
"MtCcmic  ■  hlm.sclf  was  later  to  set  fcrlh  with 
such  nudesly  In  a  letter  ih.it  he  wrote  to 
J  H  Sawyer.  Jr  ,  on  February  20.  li>42  In 
that  letter  he  snld:  "You  do  not  know  It.  but 
the  fact  Is  that  I  introduced  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  into  the  schools:  that  I 
intrixluced  machine  guns  Into  the  .Army,  that 
I  Introduced  mechnnu-ation:  I  intrnductd 
automatic  rifles;  I  was  the  flr«r  prcund  clTlcfr 
to  go  up  lu  the  air  and  observe  artillery  fir". 
Now  I  have  succeeded  in  mnkmg  that  the 
regular  practice  In  the  Army  •  •  •  I 
forced  the  acquiring  of  tlie  bases  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  " 

The  letter  does  not  say  ?o  In  so  many  word.«. 
but  It  Is  fair  to  a?.«ume  that  on  the  seventh 
day  the  colonel  reftrd 

But  there's  a  gi>od  rea-<on  for  Bertie'*  con- 
fessed greatne.ss  Look  at  the  ftock  from 
wh  ch  he  sprang.  5'requent;y  he  reminds 
the  world  of  It  In  an  editorial  proclalmirg 
that  hLs  prandpappy  Joseph  Medlll  created 
the  Republican  Party  aid  I  quote,  "was 
lar^'ely  re.-^ponsible  for  making  Lincoln  Pi'<- 
ident  •• 

Now  you  see  what  I  am  gettinc  at.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  Graiidpappy  Mtdill  there 
wouldn't  have  been  a  Lincoln's  birthday  to 
celebrate,  aiid  we  wouldn't  he  here  touighi 
Furthermore,  there  woulrtn  t  ha\r'  been  a 
Bertie  "McComic"  to  talk  abiut  a.s  the  precUe 
(ippi.site  o.'  Ocorge  Norrls  and  that  would 
have  made  me  very  unhappy. 

If  mv  memory  doesn't  betray  me.  Oeorge 
Niirris  ha.s  been  c.illed  Coinnumi-t  and  R.d 
and  radical  and  crackpot  mure  timts  than 
most  men  now  living  That  is  becaase  he 
h;is  l)een  a  target  for  Tory  darts  loi.Lter 
than  most  of  ug  During  hi!«  more  active 
years  on  the  faring  line  he  was  what  Ctm- 
gre.s.'^man  Marti.n  Dirs.  of  Orange.  Tfx  , 
would  have  branded  in  an  hntir  and  40  nun- 
utes'  sf  eech  as  an  "Irresponsible,  ui.repre- 
sentauve  crackpot  "  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  enjoyed  as  much  unmunity  as  Mr 
Dies,  but  who  scorned  to  use  it  m  the  same 
way.   Cecrge    Norris  d-du  t   happen    to   c>..u.c 


witam   the   Dizs  range,  which  maiies  a  dif- 
ference 

On  this  annlver«-.ary  of  tha  birth  cf  Lin- 
coln. wh(j  was  later  to  be  elec.ed  President  by 
Bertie  "McComics  "  grandpappy.  it  is  fitt  ng 
that  we  compare  the  humane  philosophy  of 
Geortce  Norris  a-ith  the  buflomeries  of  th  ise 
Fa.-cist-niiiuled  bubble  dancers  whose  nances 
have  lately  been  makin*^  front-page  ne  vs. 
e^peclally  tlie  front  pw.es  of  the  New  Yoik- 
Chl(  ago-Wa.shington  newspfprr  a.\l.s-lhe 
Ne""*"  York  Daily  News,  the  Chicago  Tribu.ie, 
and  tlie  Washington  Times-Herald 

One  of  these.  Congressman  Dies,  particu- 
larly objects  t(j  b?lng  called  a  Tory  I  can't 
blame  him  f(^r  that  t:(x-..u.se  a  Tory  Is  a 
Fa.«^c;st  at  heart,  or  vice  versa — a  Fascist  who 
puis  his  fascism  ahead  of  everything  el^e 
K!r  Dtf.s  thinl.s  tliat  there  should  b?  a  law 
prohibiting  any  criticism  of  Conpressmen. 
but  if  he  wants  to  call  someone  outside  of 
Congress  an  "trrespon-sible.  unrepresentative 
crackpot."  tha'.  is  a  ma'tir  that  resLs  entirely 
With  him  If  he  finds  himself  too  far  cot 
on  a  limb,  there  l.s  always  his  Immunity  bt- 
hir.d  which  to  sneak 

Mr  Dits  has  reccntiv  propounded  some 
profound  questions  to  Congress  The  first 
cr.e  goes  something  like  ihi.s:  "Fellcw  Con- 
gressmen, are  ycu  for  Congressmen  or  are  you 
fcr  executive  departments?'  Congrefcsmen. 
of  course!  ThatS  a  silly  thing  to  ask  after 
all  Th"  next  question  is  a  little  mere  com- 
plicated but  still  quite  simple  It  goes  like 
this:  'Does  the  'sj-and-so'  work  for  a 
bureau'' "  Ohvlcusly  if  the  answer  Is  "yes." 
then  the  man  Mr  Dies  is  t.ilking  about  is  a 
"crackp-it  bureaucrat  '  Mr  Dirs  used  to  call 
caicials  of  the  adinlni.stration.  which  he  hatrs. 
Communists  and  radicals  These  flexible 
phniscb  h.ive  snapped  back  in  his  face  so 
many  tunes  that  he  has  recently  thrown  them 
back  In  the  rubbish  pile  where  he  fcund  them. 
But  make  no  mistake  ab<^ut  It:  he  has  not 
changed  the  word.s  of  his  song  of  hate  be- 
cau.«e  he  has  by  any  chance  changed  his 
m'  tivcs  He  is  still  (  ut  to  cru'-h  the  tiniest 
spark  of  liberalusm  or  tiJerance  that  may 
flicker  before  his  blccdshct  eyes.  The  only 
reason  that  he  has  shifted  from  •'Communist"' 
to  "crackpot"  is  that  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
gre'ji  have  too  often  seen  tlist  a  "Communist" 
to  Mr  DiE-^  is  Bnyb<^dy  who  d'>esn  t  believe 
that  Mr  Dies  Is  th?  one  and  only  protector 
of  our  political  virtue. 

Now,  difficult  as  it  Is  to  prove  a  negative, 
the  people  whom  Dies  has  pilloried  can  gen- 
erally prove  that  they  le  not  Communists. 
But  how  can  anybody  prove  he  s  not  a  "crack- 
pot"?    Even  Mr    Drcs 

A  splendid  fellow  member  of  his  alleged. 
nontxistent.  non.'unciioning.  orphan -child 
committee,  which  Mr  Dies  never  comiltb, 
had  this  to  say  of  the  Congressman's  latest 
effusion: 

"The  standard  set  up  by  the  gcr.tleman  from 
Texas  in  his  speech  was  not  that  cf  whether 
cr  not  a  person  is  a  Communist,  but  rather 
whether  or  not  they  fell  into  a  cenaln  cate- 
gory which  the  gentleman  characterized  as 
'crackpot  "  " 

Incidentally,  this  member  of  the  alleged 
committee  has  Just  resigned  Congressman 
S.UX3V.SKI,  of  Michigan,  j  ut  into  the  Con- 
gressional Recxdrt  the  other  day  some  char- 
acter witnessing  for  Mr  Dies  Here  they 
arc:  George  Sylvester  Viereck  convicted  agent 
of  Na7j  propaganda  said 

"I  have  the  highest  respect  fcr  the  Dies 
committee  and  sympathize  with  its  p.'o^n'nm  " 
Fritz  Kuhn,  bund  lead.r  new  in  prison 
said:  "I  am  in  favor  of  it  (the  Dies  com- 
mittee) to  be  appointed  again  and  wish 
them  to  get  more  money  " 

William  Dudley  Pelley.  native  Fascist  leader 
how  m  prison,  said:  I  founded  the  Silver 
Ltglon    In    1833— to   prcpagaiidize    tlie   same 


principles  that   Mr    Dies  nnd  this  committee 
are  engaged  m  prosecuting  right  now  " 

James  A  Colescott.  imperial  wizard  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  said  "Dies'  proeram  so 
clf)sely  parallels  the  program  of  the  Klan  that 
there  is  no  distinguishable  diflerenre  be- 
tween  them  "" 

I  would  be  misleading  you  if  I  gave  you 
the  ImpresEicn  that  Mr  Dies  new  vocabu- 
lary of  sin  includes  only  the  word  crack|X)t  "" 
Another  sinful  fellow  is  the  "bureaucrat" 
And  anybod\  who  is  employed  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  is  a  bureaucrat — at  least  s<j 
long  as  Mr  Dies  doesn't  endorse  the  execu- 
tive branch  ol  the  Government  J  Edgar 
Hoovers  sp'endid  men.  who  trapped  and  shot 
it  out  with  escaped  members  cf  the  Touhy 
gang  here  in  Chicago  and  who  find  and  ar- 
rest the  sabotciirs  and  hllh  columni.'-ts  wlinm 
MAarir;  D:es  always  misses,  are  '"bureaucr.its" 
The  thousands  of  civil  servants  of  the  Hoover 
and  Coolidge  administrations  are  no  !<  nger 
civil  servants:  they  re  bureaucrats— an  alien, 
hostile  race  which  must  be  uprooted 

These  people,  then,  against  whom  Mr  Dies 
fulminates  are  to  be  destroyed,  their  chanx- 
tcrs  despoiled,  their  careers  ruined,  their  lives 
blasted,  without  even  a  kangar(K)-court  trial, 
not  because  they  are  Communists  or  c-ven 
crackpots,  but  because  they  believe  in  the 
liberal  and  humanitarian  policies  cf  the  New- 
Deal      This  Is  their  high  crime. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  America. 
Neither  the  antics  of  M'Rti.n  Dtrs  nor  the 
lulmmations  of  the  New  Ycrk-Chlcago- 
V"a'-hington  newspaper  PX;S  can  make  me 
believe  that  we  will  allow  such  sinning  against 
democracy  to  continue  Indeed,  there  has 
Blreedy  been  a  revolt  in  Conpress  against 
the  despicable  tactics  of  Mr  Dus  About  10 
day-s  ago.  lie  came  b.ick  to  visit  Congress  to 
put  on  his  annu.^1  meiodrama  Hl.ssirg 
ihrcueh  his  teeth,  rending  the  mr  wl'h 
blotd-curdluK  yelps  freezing  the  very  mar- 
row of  cur  bones  with  his  tales  of  fearsome. 
fer(?clous  Government  clerks  who  read  the 
New  Republic,  he  called  upon  the  great  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States  to  smite  them 
down— all  of  the  38  on  his  iL^t 

Several  interesting  thlr.ps  diveloped  One 
was  that  Mr  Dixs  wanted  more  money  for 
that  shadow  of  a  committ.  e  v.h.ch  never 
meets  and  which  Is  never  consulted  An- 
other was  that  4  of  the  38  persons  ac- 
cused had  gone  into  the  armed  services 
without  asking  leave  of  Mr  Dies  One  of 
these  is  trying  to  advance  from  a  volunteer 
buck  private  to  the  parachute  troops  He 
U.-^ed  to  work  in  the  Interior  Department  and 
Mr  Dies  Is  demanding  that  I  fire  him  Mr. 
I.'tEs  will  have  to  go  and  see  his  top  seigcant 
One  Is  In  north  Africa  where  1  hope  he  can 
go  about  dou'.g  his  hazardous  J.b  withcut 
knowing  that  Mr  Dies'  hot  breath  is  on  the 
back  of  his  ne  k  One  lady  on  the  list  who 
had  been  in  the  Government  service  for  2.') 
years  reached  the  retirement  age  some 
months  age.  end  is  no  longer  with  the  Gov- 
ernment— but  perhaps  Mr  Dies  can  find  cut 
fib.  ut  this  if  he  pet  another  apprcpriation. 
One  could  really  exp?ct  him  to  telephone 
tha-e  "creckpcjt  bureaucrats"  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  find  out 

Mr  Dies  h;..-  aiieady  gotten  »49.').0OO  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  this  date  It  has 
been  u^ed  in  chiTncter  ass.issmation  of  any- 
one within  repch  whom  Mr  Dies  su.'pects  of 
believing  that  Government  should  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people  I  am  siTry  to  say 
that  he  will  undoubtedly  get  mere,  but  I 
have  a  'cclmg  that  he  will  never  again  stride 
quite  so  luttily  and  balefully  across  the 
stage,  shooting  at  clay  pigeons  Ccngicss  has 
ccmt  into  Its  own.  nnd  it  has  given  evidence 
th  t  It  will  not  be  rouu-d  to  lynch  law.  even 
by  Judge  Lynch  himself  comC  to  life 

I  cannot  adequately  express  my  p:X)faund 
gratitude    to   the   Members   cf    the   House   cf 


Representatives  who  resolutely  refused  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  st.impeded  by  Mr. 
Dies  passu  nate  ^ppeal  to  strike  down  38 
people  wlio  had  never  been  heard,  indicted, 
tried,  or  c<Mivicted  The.se  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  no  moie  motivated  by  sympathy 
with  Communists  than  I  am  myself  They 
oared  to  (  ppose  what  apiieared  to  be  an  Irie- 
sistible  tide  of  passionate  h.»te  because  they 
b«'lieve  n  due  piccess  of  law"  m  liirnes*'.  Hnd 
decency  —  tne  quidiiics  that  are  America. 
Many  of  them  are  men  with  wh.se  political 
and  econo'nic  Mens  I  disagree,  tut  I  honor 
them  Ircm  the  bottom  cf  my  heart  for  their 
Courage  and  decency,  for  their  reiiisal  to  al- 
low political  considtrations  or  passion  to  lead 
them  into  partkip-.tion  m  an  assault  upon 
the  loundaiicn  of  our  Constitution.  So  long 
as  the  majoiity  of  Congressmen  are  of  this 
caliber— whether  they  be  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans. ct.)nservatives  cr  liberals — we  need 
not  f  ea  "  for  ou.  Nflloti  or  fir  the  future  of 
the  peoi)le  of  the  United  States 

When  Congress  voted  against  the  legi.sla- 
tive  lynching  cf  human  beii.gs  without  trial 
or  proof.  It  wiote  again  the  precious  charter 
cf  civil  nght.s  I  doubt  if  it  could  do  any- 
thing; that  would  rate  It  higher  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Aineriean  people  Son:e  tune  ago.  in  a 
speech  m  Boston.  I  deprecated  the  d:;pos'.- 
tion  in  some  quarters  to  ridicule  and  invei^.h 
against  Cimgress  I  pointed  out  then  that, 
after  all.  the  Congress  Is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  our  constitutional  liberties  I  am 
glad  that  tlie  Congress  has  shown  that  it 
realizes  this  And  I  am  sure  that,  just  in  the 
derre?  that  it  accords  decent  considerate 
treatment  to  all  of  the  people,  so  it  will  re- 
ceive the  honor  that  will  be  its  due 

And  so.  as  the  ritual  says  of  maniage: 
"Libera! i.sm  Is  an  snclent  and  honorable  es- 
tate "  In  spite  of  the  Martin  Dieses  and  the 
Bertie  McCormlcks  and  all  cf  their  hangers 
on  and  relatives — "giants"  all— the  fight  for 
lit>eralism  goes  on  Like  anv  other  organism, 
man  either  grows  or  he  perishes  And  this  is 
true  of  the  mass  as  of  the  individual.  So  it 
ought  to  be  an  Inspiration  to  any  man  to  be 
called  a  liberal,  as  I  know  that  it  has  been  to 
George  Norris.  even  when  the  term  is  used 
sneeringly  or  opprobriously.  whether  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  or  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Tcrk-ChicsKo-Washtngton   newspape-   axis 

Let  me  try  to  clarify  what  I  mean  by  liber- 
alism Tlie  woid  is  hard  to  define.  It  repre- 
sents an  attitude,  a  state  of  mmd.  rather  than 
a  specific  philosophy  Liberalism  is  an  Ideal 
which  goes  under  various  labels  S-^metimes 
liberals  call  themselves  progressives,  scme- 
tlmes  Democrats,  sometimes  Republicans, 
sometimes  Populists  It  does  not  matter. 
The  label  Is  nothing— the  point  of  view  is 
everything. 

Teddy  Roosevelt,  from  whom  I  was  pnvl- 
lejed  to  learn  many  things  including  how  to 
battle  with  zest  in  a  political  cause,  defined 
a  progressive  as  a  "genuine  champion  ut  the 
people"  who  "wars  against  all  crookedness 
and  Injustices  and  unfairness  and  tyranny  ' 
I  think  that  Is  a  good  definition.  Woodrcw 
Wil.scn.  another  liberal,  said  that  a  progres- 
sive IS  "one  who  insists  en  rec^  gni/mg  new- 
facts  adjusting  policies  to  facts  and  circum- 
stances as  they  arise."  That.  too.  is  a  gocd 
definition  Lord  Morley.  the  English  liberal, 
said  that  liberalism  meatts  rtsp^ect  for  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  man.  the  pursuit  of 
social  gocd  against  special  interests,  and  the 
love  cf  reason,  mercy,  and  Justice  llrs 
comes  pretty  near  to  a  definition  of  Chrietian- 
ity.  too. 

But  howeve'r  we  describe  a  liberal,  we  gen- 
erally recognize  him  by  his  deeds  or  words. 
A  mans  fundamental,  Icng-i-ange  attitude 
toward  life  and  the  world  fixes  him  perma- 
nently in  the  esteem  and  opinlrn  of  his 
fellow  men  We  all  know— we  dent  have  to 
prcve  It  or  define  it— that  George  Norris  is  a 


liberal  and  that  he  could  never  do  anything 
basically  an  illiberal  or  antidemocratic  On 
the  other  hand,  we  also  know  that  Robert  R. 
McCormlck  is  an  enemy  of  lll>eTaIism.  no 
matter  what  he  may  possibly  say  or  do  We 
do  not  have  to  be  told  that  an  individual  like 
Martin  Dies  could  quote  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
coln until  he  cracked  his  vocal  chords  but 
he  would  still  be  what  he  Ls  lund.'»mentnlly  — 
a  hater  cf  liberal. sm 

Liberalism  will  have  its  supreme  t^-st  when 
the  time  comes  to  launch  a  democratic  peace, 
lor  then  it  will  ite  opposed  by  a  few  powerful 
newspapers,  by  mighty  cartels,  end  by  un- 
scrupulous agitators  If  these  evil  forces  are 
not  overcome,  then  the  peace  that  will  bo 
made  will  not  be  WMr-h  the  paj)er  upon  which 
It  is  written  It  is  my  hope  that  the  peace 
we  shall  write  at  the  end  of  this  war  will 
embndy  those  ideas  and  principles  upoa 
which  America  was  founded  nnd  to  which 
George  Norrls  has  unwaveringly  adhered 

Chicago  liberals  Join  with  others  like- 
minded,  in  all  parts  cf  this  Nation  in  press- 
ing into  the  hands  of  this  great  man.  whom 
we  have  met  tonight  to  honor,  the  responsi- 
bility of  leading  the  hberal  demcXTatic  cati«o 
of  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  i.nd  Oecrre  Ncrris, 
realiz'ng  as  we  do  how  imp>.rt«nt  a  part 
liberalism  must  play  In  the  writing  of  the 
peace  that  will  fellow  this  war  if  it  is  to  be 
a    peoples'   peace 

For  my  part.  I  firmly  believe  ih.at  tliere 
ciin  be  no  hopx-  for  a  just  and.  therefoi'c,  ti 
permanent  peace,  but  only  the  certainty  of 
a  greater  and  more  horrible  wnr  unless  the 
understanding  to  be  arrived  at.  after  we  have 
won  the  victci-j-,  shall  have  the  radiance  that 
only  humility  and  under-standing  and  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  the  crmmon  man 
everywhere  can  give  to  it  These  are  the 
qualities  of  George  Norris.  who  now  and  for 
many  years  hereafter  will  give  tj  tis  the 
strength  and  the  inspiration  to  fight  tha 
t-'Otid  fight. 


Nine  Years  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  9  years 
ago  on  yesterday  the  TVnnessee  Valley 
Authority  made  it.s  flrjt  contract  for  the 
sale  of  power  to  the  city  of  Tupelo,  Misi... 
my  home  town,  to  be  distributed  by  the 
municipality  at  the  yardstick  rates. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  day 
fcr  the  electric  light  and  power  consum- 
ers of  America. 

At  that  time  the  dome.stic  con&un-.ers 
in  Tupelo  were  paying  a  maximum  of  10 
cents,  ant  an  average  of  7*2  cent.s  a  kilo- 
watt-hour for  their  electricity,  which  was 
being  purchased  by  the  power  company 
from  the  Government  at  Wilson  Dam  on 
the  Tennessee  River  whole.«;alC'  for  le>s 
than  2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Last  year,  1S42,  the  domestic  con.«;um- 
ers  in  Tupelo  paid  a  maximum  of  2' 2 
cents,  and  an  average  of  1  cent  a  kilo- 
watt-hour—while  the  city  was.  and  is 
now  paying  more  than  twice  as  much  to 
the  Government  for  it  as  the  pow  er  com- 
panies were  paying  9  years  ago. 
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Not  only  has  tlu^  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority proved  it.s  worth  to  the  Nation  in 
time  of  war.  but  it  has  set  an  example 
that  has  broUKht  power  rates  down 
throuchout  the  Nation.  It  Is  the  father 
of  our  rural-electrification  proirram 
which  started  in  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  t)een  the  main  yard- 
stick, the  principal  influence  that  has 
forced  reduction  of  light  and  power  rates 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  its  ex- 
ample has  enabled  us  to  develop  a  rural- 


electrification  program  that  Is  now 
serving  millions  of  farmers  who  saw 
no  hope  9  years  ago  of  receiving  such 
service. 

While  these  reductions  have  taken 
place,  except  In  the  Immediate  area 
served  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and  other  public 
power  developments,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  still  overcharged  on  an  average 
of  100  percent  for  their  electric  light  and 
power. 

At  this  point  I  am  in.;erting  four  tables 
for  the  year  1941.    I  hope  every  Member 

Table  1— -Total  electric  sales,  1941 


of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  will 
examine  these  tables  carefully  and 
note  the  tribute  his  people  are  re- 
quired to  pay  in  overcharges  for  their 
electricity. 

Tabic  No.  1  shows  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity Ui.ed  in  each  State,  the  amount 
paid  for  It.  and  then  shows  that  the 
overcharges,  compared  with  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  the  Tacoma.  Wash  ,  rates,  the 
Bonneville  rates,  and  the  Ontario.  Can- 
ada, rates  amounted  to  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  a  year: 


Flat* 


Alabuna..... 

ArlcoDA ....^... 

Arkan.^an 

('alifornift 

t'oloriulo 

C'diinwticut.. ....... 

1  'elawarw. 

DL^trkt  (>r  Columbia 

Kloricia 

ttt-ontia 

Iilaho    ............ 

Illinois . 

IiKlinns 

I"»a    

kHtLslW 

k  fill  uckjf... ........ 

I  <ii;-ian». 

MaiiH- 

.Miir>  iHml 

M».vvn>hu.sett* 

Mil tiitau  

>fiiin»'sota.... .... 

M  LHsisaippl... ....... 

Mi.Hsouri . 

Montana............ 

Nebraska... 

Ncvaila 

Now  llatnvishlre 

Niw  Jenry 

.\iw  Moxico 

New  Vnrk      

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

I'onn.'Vlvanla 

Kluxlf  l«lfui<l   

hoiilh  Caroliii.t 

foiitti  l>»kota 

TcilIlfSM^' 

'1  flM 

1  tall    

\>riiiont...„. 

N  iri  11-;* 

y^  ft'hinftnn    ....... 

W  c-t  VirjruiJa...... 

W  Ix-r.i  -:n 

\*  )uriiiii|(   

I  nlfr.1  .ai,»tM 


l-'stiiuatt'l  iwih->  (.lata  (iT  lif»l 


K.'llmatod  irreniH's  and  i-<in>uii.>r  -avings  under  rates  In  clTcct  la— 


.ViiniN-r 
of  CT»- 

toman 


331.  357 
irt*.  515 

iw.  an 

al445,7^7 
7M.933 

63.\a*7 

•*,  i>7H 
1711,  Vt7 
44»V  !<U) 

«iy,  .M.l 

ir..  Tj-i 

2,  i7:i.(Ka 

KM,  37 1 

«»».  rzi 

41«.il7V 
Mri.  Hw; 
n.'.,  .v..> 

2ii  (nvs 
4.".'  <<~'i 

1, .i.J.  >• 

1,  4L-.  J- 

ft4\  xn 

\H\  151 

\Z:.  4.'.4 

Wl.23.'. 

3ii,ri 

152,  2.'V 

1. 313.  ra 

63.  wn* 

4,  13fi.  lfi» 

610,  W« 

97,  3W 

l.BM,  514 
3(Vi,  (XlO 
.331).  b7U 

3.553.140 
2K4W 
21 1.  9.50 

itn.oso 

423.  4t» 
1.  101.  47» 
141.  Ul7 
W.  143 
4»*,  4.0 
S<K3H7 

KA-tm 

il.333 


Total  kllo- 
watt-boun 
(thousaoda) 


31. 006,  Ml 


2,S45.  137 
Sl.3,815 
fin.  yA 

in,  i:i,  rij 

71.1,  iv) 

2,  (W.'i.  1 1 4 

.  (W.  24W 

fi6N,,'ii'S 

1.  14W,  3.14 

2.  21'4,  72-.' 
746,  wm 

9,  527,  tiWl 

3.  72^  2-.'7 
1,717,  3.T«1 
1,  I70.fx»4 
1,  3.i)t.  .%4» 

1,  S-f.K  Ms 

2,  Till,  ;•.' 

*.'■<•:.  •  ■> 

(.,  1.4  I,  {..J 

2,01!*,  Vll 

877,471 

3, 1132.  715 

l,(»r2.  2711 

73li.  (i|H 

14S,  2<J,« 

44.N  4M 

4,47ft.2:U 

lfi^  .T.'l 

17.  34\.37l 

3,  227.  W3 
172,  Wi3 

9.  9K3,  3MI 

1.  13«,  114 

1.  43H.  M»; 

14.  13».<>47 

7rt7.  32H 
1.671.2M) 

aw.  IM 
J,«75,M7 
a,ft64.ZM 

WO.  067 

37V.  W6 
],tH5,  3IU 
4, 370,701 
X321.MII 

%vm.7im 

1311.  3US 


Total  roT- 
euuias 


f3(t.  .VJ2, 11)0 
ll..V)7.  OI)l( 
\f,.  377.  lUI 

1S.5,  90I,M)II 
lU,  MM.  91)11 
4KS79,  .Mm 
♦'■.  2Vi.  7i)i) 
1'.?,  .''.'!.  ■.1«) 
37.  ?<*>.  'J  1 1 

37,  :itvj,  um) 

111.  •<(■.'.  lui 
IW^'.K.li  7l»l 

77.  yo'.,  r'<«) 
42,  4:u,  imi 

2>. '.Ml,  M<i> 
2>,  ">.'■.'.  i««i 

2^  s«'.  ."<«) 
17,  7i:t,  m»i 

44.  2".l|,y«<) 
1()K.  ,M7,  11 H) 
127.  HIT,  yi.it 

4'i.  111.'.  SKI 

i:t,  ii>*4.  Kill 

fl3,  IM.UIKI 

14,  y74,  wm 

1', ,  72.V  li»i 

3.  l'..<.  '.XKI 

ll,»V*i,  NH) 

114,  m:,  SKI 

.'..  .M.'.  WXl 

S.v..  .««i,  '.I III 

47.  2W*.  til»l 

«.«71,3ll») 

172,  34.3,  H*] 

2>*,  3M,NXt 

2:i,  131,  ftIO 

23,'..  H.'>y.  (UK) 

IM,  702.  2"!) 

2-.'.  3;«-.'.  4111) 

7,  «o.'>. :««) 

3.5.  20ft,  TOO 
m.  474.  7W 
13.  77H.  HOI) 

7.  f>f,2.  MX) 
39.  420.  300 
44,  145.  lUO 
J3.  77U  71 « 
C<.  MT.  VOO 

4.0M.300 


im.**6,9io%mo,m.6oo 


Trnaeesee  Valley  .Authority 


Tncnma,  Wa.sh. 


Revenues 


121,  OM,  704 

6,  34.5.  .37« 
H,  (0'.>,  422 

140,  (H»i.  219 
lit.  661.  474 
25.  W\  427 

:i,  I'll.  97s 
9.  '^*>.  W.' 

'22.  t.vi.  y»'.- 

«.  us.  'OMI 

lOH,  nTl,  ".'7 

44,  T»l.  .1'^ 

2.1,  1!  t, ::[ 
1,^.  ir.'7,9o:i 

17.>2,  .S»4 

14.  3l»<,  IKK 
9,  «27,  4«fi 

»>,  063,005 

63.  tan,  400 

n  rm.  312 

27.  >«,  7S2 

7,  ll.\»»i*i 
37.  Mil.  943 

10.  lii;i,  122 

11,  244.  (M2 

1.  M.-.  -I'.l 
»i,li.'ili.  44.1 

54,  xls,  Tl.l 

2,  22 1.  T  Vf 
I7h.  3<.«  I.W.J 

31,. ">.■»>'.  41.-' 

;<.  11.2,  473 

10«.  3«v3,  <.).';9 

15.  113.  137 
Ifi,  4H(|.  '42 

143,371.377 

9,  .SK2.  2»>T 

1.5.  ONIl.  V.>' 

3.JX\.  .'W 

39,  53,V9.M 

47,  322.  H2.5 

8,  427.  S2»; 
4.«M2.  i»;i 

3a.iV<v.015 

3:4  4I'  ♦-': 

J    :       ..  1 

3c.  «.'.■.  «.» 
I.9WI.7I4 


SaTlnp 


.  1».\ 


1-11 

•.IM.i 


to.  4.17,  VXt 

r,,  ."2 1,1. 'I 

T,  (41  t  "s 
4.',  -•"  "    •■M 

v.  -'4  \  4.1. 
22.  SM.  ICJ 

2.  *«V4.  722 
'i  T 1 ;  ii  >» 

21,  II.-''   I  '.<. 

14,  '.T».  -i-s 
4 

V> 
Xl 

IW,  31\'.2M 
l.i,  1X2.  WT 
11,  43M.  UW. 
13,  9f.i.  ^12 
»,  0^^,  Mi 

15,  zj^,  mi 
M,  7K.,  (.91 
6.^,  OTH,  5KS 
21,713,(111 

5,  97\  140 
2.\  359,  057 

4.871.77)* 
8,4M1.()>* 
1.  504.  3M 
\.'.Tl.  157 
CO.  U2»\  457 

3.  31\  147 
17H,  1119,  257 

15.  709.  138 
3.70^S27 

&5,  979.  Si  1 

13.  ■Jlil,(i«;j 
(>.  V  I ,  (t.'.s 

92.  4hT.  ivj:i 

9,  liy. '.i:i.t 

7,251.  4<>5 
4.023.701 

6,  7011,  749 
39.  152.  075 

6.  361.  074 

M.  an  186 

Ui.Tm.ma 

13.000.399 

a7,3«^o7A 

ll6a.4M 


Revenues 


$15.  rw,l,  S4f, 

4.  ()T\  s:fi 

6,  122.  .V>1 
106,300.  495 

8,309,433 

aO.  103,  423 

2,571,|ii.52 

K,  203,  375 

13,  103,  ;tSM 
17,  4.' 1.  1J«I 

5.  0W9.  y.%3 
K2.  "«>»,  '.»J> 

:t«.  i*4j.  > ::, 
W  4':,  :y« 
12,  (VKi.  MH 
1.3,221.(149 
II.  (171.700 

7.  IW.  743 
19.  24^.  r^v. 
41.4:1(1.325 
67.  >1.  IM 
21.  .592.  ,'*y 

.5.444,  151 

2U,  3.Vt,  H75 

7.142.213 

((,K3M,  791 

1.29f>,  )«04 

4,  ft22,  102 

42.  7ll.\  M4 

l.M'',  o.tl 

1.3»i.  9;t4,  .'(>M 

•22.  M'.'.  -x^ 

2.t.lis(M2 

8(1.  fil',1.  (iTS 

11,491,  IH7 

13. 113.  (ax 

UHi.  1.17.371 

7.  1 1\  ;125 

10.  9l).l.  (Wl 

2.  7(iC..  417 

21.">4.V419 

iti.  «'.V.  ftWi 

fl.  2.'1..30I 

8.0M.  HUH 

17,  -.tM.  513 

Z'<.  VA:  V-f 

14.  "^.  i:i 

».  1>,  IT.', 
I.  Ml.  667 


Bsvingi 


$1.5,  17a  554 
7,491,441 
9.  3.M,  519 

8a«3a;406 

11.887.468 

38.77(1,077 

3,  (W4.MH 

4,  317,  sr> 
H,  157,  .S42 
19.911,731 

.S7:t2.  147 
114,  OKI,  712 
44.  If23,  975 
23,9T4,  im 
1(1.  .359,  9«»'i 
l.V(iOO.  :i.51 
17.  2XX.  ''in) 
10.  513,  .•'.7 
25,  (M3,  ;H4 
fi7,  IDf;.  77.'. 
70,  4;v..  737 
27,5111.231 

7.  (-49,  MH 
33.  MO,  125 

7,  S3-2.  w: 

10.  Wl*v  309 
1,  h.S4.  vm: 
7,  l«*.  4yh 

72,  1311,  3S4-. 

3,  723.  (i«7 
219.«<2.\AU1 

24,  39^73« 

4.  25.^  2.5*> 
91.  723.  «22 
16,  S23.  613 
10.  217,  9»i2 

129.  66  I.e.) 
11,5.'J.S75 
11,42V.  74<t 

4.  rax.  »v3 

13,X5|,2M 

49.  7M.  ("II 

7.  527,  5«.'9 

4.  4«7.  412 

32.  025.  *>7 

11*.  2^4.  274 

IK  91.7,  3V« 

35.  ef»,  7Z5 

3.A!(A.M3 


1.  Ml,  312.  404    1.119.  409,  IM  ,Li7«.ta8.  IW    1. 484.30, 303 


BonnevilU'  Administration 


Revenues 


$16,  l«n.  207 

4.  152,  ,597 
6,233,(W< 

108,  443. 943 

a,  303,  .'.50 

30.  2K5,  .VVl 

2,  633,  4.53 

7,  H07,  (-2' 

12,70,  hi  1 

17,  672,  .521 

5.  a5.3.  346 
84.233.(309 
34.735,843 
1\  IM.  857 
12.  .102.  4,5.5 
1.3,  496,  fft) 
11.200.9(12 

7.  43*.  360 

30.  O.V1,  (M2 

41.944.415 

57.039.517 

21.  47.\  902 

i.  .521.  743 

29,  527.  a*5 

7.  676.  WI7 

P.fOh,  22> 

1,290.  I'.T 

4.714.019 

4Z  S27.  M5 

1,  7.'.>',  3r.l 
139,  036.  M3 

24.  na.  fC-x 

2.  513.  495 
82.  .50.5.  S74 
11.727,279 
12.  9.'i9,  812 

110.  .542,  Z12 

7,  395,  .52»'> 
II.IVTO.  7C.9 

2.672.617 
22.791.071 
36.  927.  \ifA 

6.  497.  »i22 

8.  140.  768 
17.  684.  3KS 
38,086.709 
Ui,K|«,7ue 

a(.Mi.(>4«i 
1,  »ni.  701 


Savlnin 


$14,X1I.'*03 

7.414.  4«J 

9.  14.3.  432 

77,  457.  a57 

11.  5U3.  3.50 
2K  593.  ^Vt 

3.  624.  247 

4.  71.3.  .'i75 
24.  477.  l»<y 
19.  ff.»).  379 

.5.  77X.  7.54 
112.7.59.0111 
43,  23U.  957 
34.  247,  243 
IIV.  4H7,  H45 
|.\  336.  3J0 

17,  159.  59h 
10,  274.  740 
34,  2:1.5.  K.SH 
f  6,  .5V2,  6K5 
70,  77)1,T»3 
27.fl3e.89H 

7. 572,  257 

33,633,415 

7. 29!<.  03:1 

10,  H«i.  nr: 

1,  Srj.  073 

S.91(S.5M 
72,017,  34,- 

3,7M,  .539 

217,  ,523,  347 

23,  104.  942 

4.  357.  805 
89,  aT7,<l3A 

18,  587,  621 
10,  371, 7KS 

125.  318.  7(J< 
11.30«,R74 
10.  '*<)i.6:ii 

4.  T.iJ.  fA.3 

12.  •**■',.  6-2'J 
49.  .54^.  7,M 

7.  2^I.07H 
4.421.  542 
21.  H35.M2 
W,  U'*.  391 
17.  953.  "AM 
36.  «39.  V.4 
tAM.499 


Ontario.  Cana.la 


Reveno"^ 


IIS.  «n,  0:4 

4.  rj6,  >i 

7.  lOl.oi^S 
125.  716,  3'2:i 

9,36.3.912 

22.  747.  907 
2.  97H,  740 

8.671. -ja* 

14,  Ohii.  .i.'T 
19,tt.'>4.  •" 
\.5U3,  m.t 
9,5.  09(1.  (90 
39.511.911 
20.31.x  116 
i;i.  93T.i«H 
1.5.314.  Ill 

12.  7i>6.  .,<lii 
K  4M.  Ii-X 

2:1,  ll".  1441 
47,  167.  iVKI 
83,  4^44.  3111 

23.  83><.  749 

8.  275,  700 
32.  T4T.K42 

y,  1116,  T7>> 

9.  M^,  NiT 
1.  4'-  ir.M 
.',  «»i,  .^J 

4>«.  11111,  IV.' 

1.  'i\\  462 
157.  171.  157 

28.299.317 

2.  734,  .360 
93,  TWl.  025 
1.3,337.002 
14.  ,344.  332 

irc.  9'JO.  721 

5.  471,6(iy 

13.  514.416 
2.947.909 

26.  1S9.  375 

41.770.  2U5 

7.  445.  311 

3.  549.  22J« 
19,  n\».  720 
29.  4<n,  245 
1.1.  '.T.'.  /> 
32.  («MI.  4*3 

I.6M1.  wat 


f  (lViIlf.1 


fll.721.02« 

6,H40,  719 

8,  27(1,  034 

«1,  K\577 

10.  532.  9*W 

jr..  ni.59tj 

:<.  277,  9frt 

■.49.973 

IT 4,  .573 

41  «i.  123 

2:w.  iVi 

i',0 


IT. 

101.' 


:ii.  4 -I. '''J 

2J.  I!>,  T'» 
15. 1 1'..!.  .^d 
1.3.  .tOT.  117 
1.5.  1..M.  ,'.91) 
9.  ."■.•>.  VO^l 
21,  14,1.  TfK) 
fit.  yVi, '.'III 

:wt.  .'.911 

,  JVi.  I  o  I 

.  il\  «■) 
4  n,  1  '4 

.  Vil, 

'J  1  '■. 
1. '•'"'. 

6.  3.'4, 

(■f.  '!  ', 

3.  ^«4, 

11*1,  :v''.i 

1*  ■".', 

4 


M. 

2.^ 

6. 

3i\ 

.", 

9. 


r.-j 
■.»' « 

IT'l 

.ill 

4  1-4 

-13 

■,  '.'1 
C'l 
T'JS 
2hf( 

:'  I 

I  -y  ■  1 
.1.  •»!.".  .'M 
4.  457.  391 
9   107,  32.'5 

44.7m.  4'.«.5 
6, 3rn.  .Mj 

4.  (HI.  "TJ 
19.  («>l.  4M) 
14.  T41,H.'J 

1'.  i'.<T  rrj 

31.7V..  417 
X  396.  340 


7^ 

'-f 

14. 

977. 

8. 

9K7, 

los 

K'.V 

l.iy7,»4l.42IJ    l.*ri,im(M)  ,l,U9.ill,U0  .1,  301,  4UV.  970 


Table  No.  2  dives  the  flcures  for  every 
8tat<;  in  the  Union  on  the  residential 
con.sumptlon   of   electricity,   and   .sho\*5 


whnt  the  ret«identi«l  ron*iimer.i4  of  each 

St.^te  pi'.Kl  fur  their  rlrclncity  tn   1941, 
and  th.i-  over(  harif(."i  they  yydid  accord- 

TAKLf  2  —KestdcntMl  electric  lertnce,  I'Jil 


Injf  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rate^.  thr  Tacoma 
rate.H,  the  Bonneville  rale.i,  and  the  On- 
tario r'ales. 


btil« 


Alnhaiiia .... 

Ari/.'na 

Arkaii.sjw. 

I  «.:!.. nil*- 

I'ul.  rail.' 

('l.l.»,l"tlCUt 

l'<  ntt  .re 

1'.    1     !  u(  Columbia. 

il.-.rii.a - 

tieorvia 

Mah  ' 

lllioou ........ 


I   .'|.:   .,(. 


Savabm 
toatn 


2.'.  1.03.'^ 

90,  (M2 
IM.  i»>9 

1.  793,  6T6 
2(t\  63< 
4»V."..  (,41 
.59,  1W 
14,\  I'M 
,324,  T.'^ 
344.  ^.Kt 
109.  462 

1.  !SJ0,M5 


Total  »il"- 
»att-hotir« 
(tboaaao<i«) 


309. 
KM. 
12?. 

I,  r6.(. 

161., 
4UI. 
A9, 
174. 
SS9. 
432. 
191. 
1.735. 


925 

T4T 
6^2 
u'.w 

144 

TTi 
.'47 
T40 
4>M 
U'..' 
ITli 
3i.^« 


f  r  !>tl 


ToUl  rev- 
eout-s 


r.ttituated  rrtrDtiri  and  c<in»iuuer  Mvinc*  uiwicr  rain*  In  ellMrt  la— 


$^. 

4. 

6.\ 

ly] 
•» 

4, 

IS 


31^, 

446 

it'T. 
C-ti, 
III  t. 

.Vt.i, 
31  t. 

1 .''. 


Mil 


Ti»i 


111 
ijiii 


1 1  r.!\--*y^^  Valley  Aolborlty 


lievenuM 


Savlnga 


$.5,  6.111 
1.  TO. 
2  fnu 

JK.  isoi 
S.iCi 

111.  11;  '. 
1.  .Ml 
3.  .'C-. 
7   i«i~ 


541 

yr 
\\^ 

<  I'. 

ITl 

'.«'4 
,(4: 


cr.  jvi'.' 


1  r' 


a,  363.  U.V 


$2,  'Vyi.  .359 

2.  31i.  Hi!, 

2,  Mi  ->!.' 
IW.  UK.  >4 

3,  4(4.V  '2".i 
1.  993.  1  i*. 
1.3>.  l.> 

T.IT,  14.1 

8,  y.'i,  2»*> 

■V   :.«'.  T4.' 

J.  I'l-i.  149 

2N  9je,  071 


Taooma.  Waah 


RevenuM 


1.5,  (M.  830 

1.  5:3.  340 
X  3.52.  (r2 

33.  r.i).  '.CIO 

3.  4^7.  ftW 

9.  <!.'*>.  23») 
I.'iW.  5'.5 
3.  2:11.  vVi 
6.  3«9.  7>2 
7.3*1.  521 

2.  497.  4>9 

34,  67V,  94<} 


d«vtn(i 


tS.  335.  T* 

2,4M,06O 

3.  093.  3> 

22.  >6,  «T.i 

3  "3'.    1  .1 

W,  >  J.  V   I 

1,444.  *:• 

1,()K3.  nto 
9.  5h9.  3M 
8,079,  079 
2.370,911 

32,  tx'-y.  :m 


Bonnvvlllr  Admlnlftrailiin 


Ontark.>.  ('aiiA'U 


Revonucs 


U.  849.  147 
1.  4.39.  .525 
2  ri.  ITll 

*'  4f9.  642 

3. 1-:.  115 

1.  .'.11,  c.'J 

1.  IMl,  ifKl 

Z  951.  392 
5.  79K,  192 
8,  7119,  Mm 

2,  »*3,  2MI 
31,716,999 


Bavlncs 


13.  tr7.  753 
Z  615, 475 
3,294.330 

35.437,968 
4.  139, 186 

n,  742,  401 
l.».B37 
l,363.6a(< 

10,130.908 
6.  709.  MOO 
2.5ik6.  120 

35, 633,  7U1 


RevtnuM 


f4.  301. 133 
1,368.428 
Z  031.  3.58 

38.  7VZ414 
3,018,800 
7,  Has,  3i7 
»44.6g4 
X  791.  740 
^  479.  610 
6.347.471 
Z  1.5ft.  701 

2il,  906,  167 


SavixiE* 


$3 
3. 

3. 
27 

4. 
11. 


925.  .';77 
«•.«..  578 
414. '.4  2 

11'.  1^6 


100 

703 


..lO 
IT'' 
I,  5..4 
1,  S-'If.  '*> 
10.  44V.  i'M 
7.0T-2.  1.V 
Z7II.(*^ 
87,373,033 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Tabli  2 — Residential  electric  service.  1941 — Continued 


A639 


F-tm-i. 

it.-i  .Mile^  data  for  1'.41 

Estimatc-d  nvenues 

and  corisumtr  savinRS  under 

rates  In  efle<ct  m— 

tint* 

.V  umber 
of  CU.S- 
toniers 

Total  ktJo- 
watt-hi.urs 
<th(iuj>and>i 

Total  rev- 

Tf nnes.'w  Valley  Authority 

']  acoma 

,  Wash. 

Honneville  \- 

!tii!Rl<trai;on 

Or.!.iri<\ 

Canada 

enues 

Revenues 

Bavinet 

revenues 

t^aviiiRS 

Revenues 

Pavinps 

$i<,T-.ii.  ■:,'* 

Ri'vi  nut>s 

.^Hvinr« 

Indiana 

747.974 

693.  48<; 

$'27. 074. 000 

$14,944,141 

$12.  129.  1,'2 

$13,  4iZS.52 

$13,591.  141 

$1Z34.\744 

$ll.f^.  W'4 

n.'.  4().Mi).i 

low  a 

472.  106 

40f ,  913 

16.  67Z  WO 

h.  6«i9.  90»« 

1,  U>2.  V92 

7.  i3f..  26;i 

».  S-36.  637 

7.  169,34  7 

V.  ,Vl.l.  .'v'J 

(..  7>'.--.  19T 

9,  91  J.  Ti  13 

Kan>as 

:«i.  u:(7 

2^.\  r.07 

1Z0(VJ..'>(C 

6. -236.313 

.'..  1-J(^.  117 

6.  IVCI.  I(M 

6,  429.  312 

.1.  l.'(l.  lilS 

6,  91!.  112 

4.  v  !.  ivs 

7.  .'i'i.;(i-3 

Kentucky 

32^.737 

2S3.  2XS 

10,  1.3.5.  500 

h.  969.  810 

4.  16.5.  6S.0 

5.  3.'Z  0>»6 

4,74.3,414 

4.  93.V  989 

6,  I'".),  511 

4.  c-z:v3o 

.'    4Tv,  ITO 

I/ouissaiia - 

2MI.  '.49 

?'JI,f*6 

10.101.700 

4.(»7y.  121 

5.  ■22Z  .''79 

4.4<M,:m 

5,  697.  3,59 

4.  030,  578 

6.071.122 

:i.  iii\:i4i 

(,.  2'.''i.  :i.'>9 

]^lfliDe        .. .,-.- 

191.6,51 
37(1.  :(63 

Ua,  Mi2 
35.\  192 

6,  957.  600 
13.017.  100 

3.  2(¥l.  496 
7.  .5Sh,  1*9 

3.  7.57,  104 
5,  4.1.  131 

Z  *i7,  404 
6.  b46.  995 

4.  070,  196 
6,170.  ia5 

2,  043,  N* 
P,361,-.»-25 

4.313,712 
6.  755.  875 

Z  49T,  771 
:..  V*2,  711 

4.  4.V',  1.'J 

Maryland 

7.1194.  ^\t 

Ma.^~a<-husett» 

1.1. '.1.2*0 

K15.  V43 

4Z  3-24.  .500 

20.  :i.'>i,  0)«5 

21.966.  415 

11,411.  1.'* 

21.9n.;i42 

16.  M.'^  151 

Z\  479.  349 

1.5.914,012 

2^,  4111,  4.sS 

Mwhican 

1,  306,  521 

1,515.277 

47.  70.3.  700 

30.0.5:1.331 

17.  6.50.  369 

-27.  14.1.  405 

20.  ,V<i,  295 

-24. 105, 924 

22. 197.  776 

Z\.  47(1,  2-:ii 

-24  2.a.  410 

Miniii.'<uta 

bXi.  414 

567.  631 

l.».63*.9O0 

11.351.2X4 

1,  -2>.7.  616 

10. '2.51.  .506 

9,  3,17,  394 

9.  3.17.  394 

10. -2.'.  1.  .506 

KS57,  144 

111.  7i!.7.'.« 

>4i«<issippl 

142,  ■21-7 

1:1.3,  216 

4,  273,  .500 

2.  :C6.  Of4i 

1.H<17.  4.34 

Z  14.5.  •2y7 

Z  12)1,  Xti 

l,9t.l..537 

Z  311.  963 

1.8.'4.««9 

•2.411.101 

M-. .,..,■-. 

02. 5;V2 

f.jl.73(> 

2:1. 140,  100 

13.73I.K9M 

1(1.  10».  'nn 

IZ  396. 1.52 

11.443. -241 

Il.:i47.  DM 

r2.4-n2.2i2 

10,  7-*,  045 

i:i.  iiz(.56 

103,366 

109.  713 

3.910.600 

1.  9(>i.  982 

1.943.516 

1.  779.  27S 

Z  131.  222 

1.  626,  7«* 

Z  •ix.i.  7-32 

l,.5:«1.1-.7 

2  ;i73.  (73 

24f .  0'2» 

212.  2-12 

8.  597.  700 

4, 1:01. :  ('.7 

3,9h9,333 

4,l(il,2s7 

4.  4.V..  413 

3. 101,  7K1 

4.7M.".  19 

3.  «(r.',  4:w. 

4.9l..\-2>.4 

2.S012 

31,9:iH 

1.222.C.O0 

.161.173 

6411.427 

5(»-..  l.'<5 

716.444 

4»V1.  3»->5 

7.51'.  -2.35 

4-lT,  c.l'l 

714,  '.«>.) 

New  llarap5hu« 

L      l.«),  .'42 

la',  117 

5. -.21.  310 

2,->l,(i64 

2,  '...■19,  SAT, 

2.  ().'.7. 1 .53 

?.  I(i4.047 

l.!SK4,S.M 

\  3311,  347 

1.7X  1.4-29 

3.44«i,  TTI 

New  Jersey.  

1.11.3,112 

9(4t,  .'.31 

4:1.  .507,  .500 

:o,7M,(;98 

:2,7^.^^02 

If,  777,  .593 

24.  789,  907 

17.  iiu\5y.' 

:6,  401.  V415 

ll•^•.V7,  110 

-.7,  JtA\  'A*) 

Ne*  Meiico    

51,114 
3.4^3,l7() 

4I,(>41 
2,  740,  7'.ti 

Z(;w,v4)0 

124,391.300 

S4<i,)>2l 
(.2.  .'(.1. 124 

1,22.\(.79 
(.1,1-/;,  476 

7:^  185 
.'6,  591,  (.42 

1.307.715 
(.7, 7'.i3,  ■2S^ 

694.  142 
51.  74«i.7il 

1,;171,7.5« 
7Zt'44,  519 

6.56,  9.VI 
4i,M.\  7M 

1.401,944 

New  York 

;.'.5(i,5U 

Nortii  Carolina 

41Z911 

3>2,(Wi 

1.3.  lI'.i.Ktt 

7.  .'X'.  244 

5.  5.^6,  .'.56 

(.,  K4X,  .536 

(i,  -271,  264 

(..-.T  1.21.4 

(1. 14'.  .V«l 

5,1'IT.KJO 

7,  -iOZ  771) 

Nortli  Dakota 

74.4US 

7(1,  470 

3. 05.S  UIO 

1.4Ci(i.  "iitl 

1., 514.  710 

1,3111,  7C^) 

1.7-3.% -240 

1.106,7-25 

1.141.175 

I.i:i9.,'.i5 

l.VI.'i,4h6 

^lllld                ...... 

1,  (49,  7:12 

i,r*-2.  .'s7 

57,9<rt>,  11 H) 

ccs  .'cat,  .vti 

-,il,44X,  5«7 

yj.VM.  41H 

24,  984,  (i82 

:  0,143.132 

27. 1ZS.  Uii 

-.8.  .520,  797 

'.9,  44H,  303 

(•klflhoma 

28l.,  1-.50 

■a:,  119 

10,  S13,  400 

5.m'.o.c.7l 

,\  752,  729 

4.  .574.  (X* 

(i,  -Zfl),  332 

4, 184.  786 

6,6-2x.614 

.1,9.57,704 

(,1.V\«'«6 

Oregon  

27Z019 

446,  102 

10.01.5.500 

fi.  9.0,  773 

3.  0.54,  727 

0.  ^SS.  734 

3,  72.'..  766 

5.  74\  X9T 

4,  206,  603 

5,4.31.417 

4.  577.  Oi3 

pptir.<>  Ivania 

Z  17.5.618 

Z  0(.9.  0'.»l 

61.  169.  M)0 

44.  LS*-..  371 

37,013.429 

39. 1.54.  372 

41.  31.5.  428 

3l's  44.5.  240 

41,  724.  .V  0 

34.  4'i7.  165 

4<'.  i.7i  (.;i5 

Khoile  Nlanil  

1 1.1.736 

rA905 

fi.  .590.  400 

3, 024.  994 

3,  !*<,.  406 

•2.  7-21.  4'.'6 

3.  S61.974 

2.  497.  762 

4.  092.  (OS 

Z  3,'.9.  3«  3 

4, -.V.I.  037 

Soutti  Carolina 

170.  216 

113.972 

.5.977.  4(K) 

3.  61(1.  3.7 

Z  361.  073 

3.  -.69.  Cii 

Z  707.  762 

Z  9*iH.  700 

-2.  WH.  700 

Z  1-27.  310 

3.  I'm, (r.iO 

t^onlh  Dakctti 

76.  K17 

67.  043 

3.  07.\  300 

1,  423.  S(  4 

1.651,436 

1.  -is:,.  47.'. 

1.719.125 

1.  174.765 

l.lHMt.  .'..35 

1.110.  \K\ 

1,9<.,5.  117 

Tennessee     .....  -. 

3.5.5.131 

511.241 

11.  12H,  100 

1.91(1.377 

Z  147.  723 

K.  Hi  315 

3.01.5.715 

7.  4-2Z443 

3.  70.5.  6.57 

7.01(1.7113 

4.  1: 7,397 

Teias 

8X4.  S'lO 

751.  124 

31.  676.  500 

16,091.61.2 

15,>4.S3« 

Ii  .',3'.<,  514 

17.  136.  986 

13.004,130 

Is,  37Z  370 

IZ.'i7.'i.57l 

19,  1(H),  9.'9 

I  tah 

r25. 351 

139.  632 

4.  695.  .'.00 

ZW'7.044 

Z  028.  458 

•2.  401,  792 

Z  -2Sf..  70j» 

Z20Z190 

Z  493.  310 

Z  ON).  107 

Z(1'    '-3 

7r..  aM 

73.  92S 

i.  29-2.  4(i0 

1.471.7(13 

1.  HM.  697 

1,  326. 137 

1. 9«..5.  .'«3 

I,  2I4,H96 

Z  077.  504 

l.)49.04M 

Z  14  1   V  i 

Virginia 

\\  n.-hln|iton  

V  e<t  Vintinia 

3KX,  126 

4il.\460 

15.2,56.300 

S.  207. 1^9 

7.04.1.411 

7.414.562 

7.141.73>* 

6,  77:1,  797 

)>.  4Hi  .5113 

6,  407.  f.46 

1. 14»  '  .-.4 

470.  0..7 

S'24.  162 

16.  IM',.  200 

11.945.416 

4.  210.  7M 

10.  7'.if..  195 

.5.  3fA).  005 

9, 173.  .5x2 

6.  31Z61H 

9.  323,  251 

(..  Ki.:.  *«9 

2f.:i.  4T6 

21.5.660 

K  747. 100 

4, 7,51.  io;i 

3.  9W,  997 

4.2'.(.5.  170 

4.  452.  630 

3.  92T.  762 

4.  H-20.  o:<8 

3.717.816 

5.  ir."!.  '••S 

&40.  143 

f.76.  4.59 

2Z55.'.,  300 

IZ  721,  119 

9.  KM,  1 1 1 

11.41(1.  C^H 

11.074.652 

10.4M.  215 

1Z067,()8S 

9. 924.  332 

IZ  6.1(1,   -.S 

Wvominfr 

4Z505 
2fi.025.5l3 

35.947 
26.  123.  900 

1.649.600 

75h,816 

K'.-O.  784 

6M.  ,5b4 

96.5.  016 

626. 148 

1, 0-2Z  752 

59Z2W. 

I,(i'7    ('4 

I  nited  ?t4Jtes. 

938.228.600 

62Z  197.  975 

416.030.625 

471,  73Z  591 

4fi6,  496.  009 

431.  399.  096 

606.  829,  604 

407,  781.  V22 

630,  441..  1.74 

Table  No.  3  gives  the  fiKurcs  for  each 
Stiite  on  the  commercial  con'^iimption 
of  clectncit:-,  and  .-howi  what  the  com- 


mercial con.sumer.s  in  each  State  paid  for 
the  elcotiicity  they  con.^^umed  in  1941, 
and  the  overcharges  they  paid  according 


to  the  T.  V.  A.  rate."?,  the  Tacoma  rato«, 
the  Bonneville  rates,  and  the  Ontario 
rate.?; 


Table  3 


.'ummercial  electric  scruce,  19-il 


ftate 


Esliuiated  saks  dnta  for  1941 


Kfliniate<i  revmiioji  and  consumer  savincs  uuiUt  rates  in  efTi-ct  in— 


N  umber  I  Total  kilo- 
of  iiis-  walt-hdurji 
turners     ( iboumnd.s)  i 


Alabama. 

Arizona... 


r>l«trirtofC'«luinl  ia. 

riiirtda 

Ofortta....... 

Ida hn  ............... 

lUlnoM..... 

XwknoM.... 

i^euliKkjr..... 


Marylan/1     ...... 

M  nMM-hUMrt  la..,. 


Nel<ra*k«... ........ 

NVvarla 

New  iUoipklitre  ... 

New  ienex     

\<w  Metlt-o 

.N.w  V.rk..   

N.tih  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Okbhnmii 

On-Ron. . . ... 

r<nip<ylvania 

Rho.1..  Istand 

tkNith  Caniim 


39,  251 
K271 
33.949 
37.5.  -.'67 
37.  (Kil 
M.  299 
\728 
1\  761 
fi",  414 
bj.  IV9 

I'v.soa 
a«.7A6 
iw.va 

M,»4t 
M,r/M 
U).  4M 
48.063 
30,  V« 
M.  252 
Ua,  444 

m,  4<.i 

»C,ii37 

:'i.  i«» 

12«.(«07 

I7.'jii7 

4Z  791 

.'..  103 

11,  .502 

19.',,  142 
11,647 

eHBk470 
ail.  730 
21,083 

716,878 
M.  4.52 
45,(^85 

331^  :no 

»>,406 

32.401 

21,  >w; 


216.  fs32 

8)1.114 

lie.  ll« 

3.  III.  7M 

2l»).  5^1 

4li.'.C0 

44.  773 

4«.1,  .526 

»«..  H70 

dM;  14/i 

I»I7.<8«8 
1.441,215 

W'.flft 

am,  .m 

417,-/77 

9  m, 'J, t, 

*r.',(iM 

V7,«8« 

ly'.in 
7-/9,  yji. 

VI.  1.'5 

II ..  i'.'f. 

621*.  .331 

90,  fih4 
ItiV  301 

71,513 

62.  936 
8*4.1174 

7.1.  :»v.-i 

2,9U.H9 

X9,,  440 

70.  (.15 

1,.3(M,  M6 

2i^.',  »'■* 

40.5,  213 

1,  519,  474 

9.'..  909 
136,  (IW 

ni.(4>l 


Total  rev- 
enues 


$5.  .\»«.  900 
Z9.'u%2ii0 
4,  (3.3.  .500 

.SK..544.3in 
Is  3AH.  .<rilO 

13.47.5,000 
1,339.(1110 
7,2^1.(«) 

14.  3m9.  :«« 

JO.  91. -2, 1»I0 

a.  v^.,  41 « 

fti,  127, »«« 
IX,  ,'.4'»,  ,'4«) 

16.  2»l,'«l) 
V,  Klk.Utft 

«.,  H«.,  ;■/<» 
V.  r.vi,  4iiO 
3,  4ll,in«) 

!•  4 

.  I 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Taronia,  Wa-^h. 


Revenues 


Saving 


Kf  venues 


Favinrs 


Bonneville  Admini.<^lrati(>n 


Revenues 


6avin|3 


.  I'*' 


M 
»'. 

3«..  -"  ,•.«' 
14      1 
4,  !!'  ,    .<- 
19.  IWI,  MIU 

3,  I  Ut.  Hi} 
t>,  |(I3.  (lOO 

1 ,  32:1,  100 

2.  4 -."2.  KJO 
37,  12)1. 1-00 

2.  7.'.;i,  200 

104.  3Z5,  :ioo 

1(1.  (C\  400 

Z  91.4.  HX) 
i7.  710, 1*10 

7,  4<  '.1,  '.KK) 

7,  760.  TOO 
4(.,  (M.S  900 

4,  210,  UIO 
4..'i9I,7i«) 
3.1Mi.HUU 


$3.  190,  406 
l.:i()9.  !5« 

I,Wr«.(il» 

3f..  941.  4.M 
3, 1..'*:.  1M1 
6.  Kii.  :>■'*) 

(i(i:i.  i)»9 

.5,  .'.<«.•,<  5 
.5,410.377 
5. 2M.  1 1 H 
!,«..•.,  2'-i 
23,9«.l.(DiJt 
9,  4««i.245 
».  33».,  9f,fi 
4,94<i,  514 

3,  (.32.  r.m 

A.  o:t;  '2V9 

I,'.:;,  748 

4.  4-.     If.f. 

I  . .  I     I    P.I  4 

!•'■.'   :iA 

■        •<■    .M 

1.  ■  .  •"* 

V,  951 ,  106 
1,4'.»'. ,(*•«» 
i,  31  >4,  390 
6'.«i,  103 
1,(170.178 

13, 9Z4,  m- 

I,(i37.9,',e 
41,417,  144 

5,  .V.O,  512 
1.Z16.  030 

:-(i,  771,  210 

3,  .V.l,4.'.5 

4,  .58»^s  .574 
2Z  131,  766 

1.  711,  4T(i 
Z4f^,  T43 
1,  >4.\  -.69 


$2.34<:.  4ti» 

1.  (.46, 146 
"Z  •)«.>>.  ^96 

2l,6n'.".  147 

3.  31 1,  (ill) 
7,  K4Z  4.'<l 

736.  1 1 1 
1,711,0.35 
8, 97»,  W.'a 
5.  f.7i,  7h2 

l,r,:ii,  I4A 

2»..  I»*.,7I2 

9,0M9,  2/>6 

7, 904,  Mr. 

4,  uMi,  4>^ 
»,  247.  rt,2 
6.7U.  K'l 
I,<|J|,»'2 

a,  <«i2.  w. 
17, 4m',  Attfi 
17,932,334 

7.9'-4,  772 

2.  »7-2,  508 

9,  z»,  '.I.;, 

1.  •■..'.4.  IT'l 

Z  1V9,  210 

T3Z'.97 

I,:*'.  I.  9-22 
23,  a».5,  375 

1.71.'..  244 
(,ZUI)i.  I.5« 

4.  484. 181 

I.T_X(i70 
1'., '..<(I.  790 

4,  Im,  44.'i 

3.  174.  la; 
23.  aiT.  \H 

Z  4'J6.  .M*) 

Z1Z5.  •).57 
l,^.l2,141 


f  Z  608.  K22 

1,  (.«.(..  1-.'7 
l.()(>3.  191 

30.  I'll  I.  315 

2.  i'Ji>.  CM 
4.  .'.94.  975 

4'/Z  7.'2 
4,  .'/.7,  9(16 
4,4(K».  126 
4.  311*.  4211 

I ,  304.  ■/>« 
19,  r«9,97« 

7.7|i..f#2 
6,Mil,U/i 
4.(i;(3.  'Ml 
Z'".'.  409 
-(  I  '.■,  144 
I,  .?  '..'<) 
,,  >/.-,  ■<l-6 
••  • :    171 

I'.  ..<    Drf. 

I,4Vi,»*4 
1.  I32.6.'4* 
1,  21'..  20V 
Z''l-.  341 
4il,'<,1 
174,  (Jl 

ii,;$«.i.:<.52 

14.'..  -02 

33,101,397 

4,  rM.  437 

l.u^^,  830 

1',,  wo-.i,  .500 

Z  73.3,  9)43 

3.  740.  (A7 

II.  r.4i,  rm 
i.:('j<.  MO 
ZOll,  1(.5 

1.  HM,  ^^'i 


$2,930,078 

l,)Mi.  :i73 

3,0.10.30'.' 

2s.  :w:i,  '.»»5 

3.  •.7H.  416 

1,  K><<i.  (r2.5 

84(.,  ■24« 
2. 7Zi.  (8i4 
9.9N,.  174 
6.  (.',1  4111 
l,9ij.  111 

30,  yr.<vi 

10,  *I3.',  J-^i 
9,  4;ki,  734 
5,««)4.  4'JI) 
3,9I4.N9| 
r..  4'29,  '.fii; 

1,  m,  2/0 

4,  «9a,  nnr, 
19.  rjti,  vn 

21,372,414 
9.279,91:1 
'Z  (M".  flOO 

11.041.  Ml 
I ,  '/,14.  691 

:i.  4'.'i  z'.t 

I,  '41.  1 1,'.) 

26,  767,  24  K 
l,9(C,9<.i 

70,  52:1.  90.1 
6,  .522,  9»:i 
1, 9.'*,  270 

iO,  740.  .'/OO 
4,  7:1.'..  917 
4,  irjt,  04 1 

27,  :i9T,  310 
-ZUK  4911 
Z  ''KI.  .iV. 
ZUStit243 


$2. 492.  .'05 

1,  (I-2-Z499 
l,,5-.>9.0.55 

28.  74'.,  .'51 

2.  ;i'W,  (112 
4,39-2.1.41 

47^T28 

4,  ;i*»i.  ViT?) 

4.201,676 
4.  \r:  (I'o 

l.'24/.  77M 

IK,  7'r.9'2;, 
7,3ia7<i1 

6,  ,•<!>»,<''/; 
a,  vt.,  49r, 

2,  KA4.  <«4 
Z  'C'.,  2''» 
1,217,941 

3,  .'.10,  7711 
11,^74,  133 

14,  W.,  447 

6,394,W)4 

1,374.646 

7,787,44)6 

1,1641,494 

Z''2,  476 

\>*'.  4.i'.< 

h.1.'.,  K/, 

10,  Ml..' 51 

WJ.  441 

3Z  44.'.  108 

4,  :S.53,  )M9 
9C1,  333 

K,,  Z5.3.  010 
Z  606. 995 
3.  .',77.  (« 

17.  •>!".  763 
1.3J».  I'O 
1,919,  .1.31 
1.  04-A  U>4 


J3.04fi.395 

1.  iKSZ  701 
3.  104.445 

29.  799,  (^9 

3.  IW,*,  4IK 
9.  OHZ  >5iO 

8f,7. 672 

2.01Z4'8i 

10,  I»i7, 8-24 

«i,  )v4(i,  v.n 

i.WA.ffn 

31, 329,  •75 

ll,l(».,799 

V.7n,90» 

5, 9al ,  f04 

4. 045, 616 

«.,  uu.  vr, 
7,VM.rJM 

4.  rM.  wa 
I9,9M.or.7 
22.<«I.U'3 

9,  M*.  81 1, 

2,  VJ>.  864 
ll,W3,3ki 

l,99l.30« 

3,601.124 

1'.2. '^.1 

1     'M;  VM 

'21..  ^^T. 049 
l,'.i4.1.  7.'« 

7\,»*K  l.'!2 
6.724.  .'wU 

Z  '""I.  7<.7 
1I.4'*.. './'I 

4.  11.2.  '.105 

4.  11:1,  li!7 
>,  2>..  !37 

■1,>V^\.  KVI 

Z  fi7Z  »J9 
Z  Ul.  1J<> 


Ontario,  Catia-la 


Revenues 


$3,013,162 
1,2:15.-274 
I.K4^7(>7 

34,  >\33.  *M 
X  H7>».  Ml2 
6,309,150 
*W,(I75 
fi,  2<".4.  163 
fi,«(«n  112 
4.  9M,  Ml 
l,«'<«.  I '.2 

12,  6.-7.  T'<r. 
».  V/2.  310 
<.»•'*.,  340 
4,».74,(i.Vi 
*,  4'>.,  M*t 

::, «(,'.,  "nw 
l,4-,7,2'2a 
4,  'U',  427 
l<i,  r<ir,,(H)i 
I7,«»»9.f#,l 
6,  IA\  'UA 
l,r<r.4, 4al 
8,  WIH,  IHi2 
1,406.367 
3.071.  2>2 

.'..'.:.'.''. 

l.iilK  :** 

J.),  143,  .',24 

'.m.  1.19 
y.i.  I.'I,9H1 

s.r\.im 

1.  !M,9'.T 
19,  <rK..  "10 

3.  1.'."'.  7<* 

4.  :i.'^iTii) 
-ill.  >4y.  4«i 

l.'<«».  2-^1) 
Z  32'.  4011 
J,  27Z  ,)J1. 


.'14 

,'".4 
,  ■■»! 
,  "') 


Savinn 


$Z  525,  738 
1,71'.<,1'.'6 

2.  7M.  7. J 
23  7111.441 

3.  41''.  i:48 
l^.  I'k'i.  V4J 

;»i.  925 
Zci'.. 'f7 

9.  29'.,  i-A 
t.,Ti 

I.:." 

27.47. 

K  3, 
k  l''4. 
».  4'..l.9)| 
5,'»1.4,  'in 
l,V44  C7 
H.lJ.T  174 
l«,  ir.    I  I'y 

1», -.<•;  (19 
k,3UM,247 
2,47<.,i«l« 

IH.2W  MM 
I.  74-.  '.41 
3,<»»Z    '.8 

T'/,.ii:j 

1,  41  Z  41*3 

23. '.•1.5, 076 

I.T73,(X.l 

(..'..-jm,  31  a 

4,  HC,  397 

l.W'A  1T3 

is*.'  '"(O 

4,  31'  .  I  (2 

a,  4  (T.  '.  « 

24,  4'rf  .  'la 
2,«''  ■»<) 
2,2».*  ('») 
l.yo^4.^) 


.Pr 


^? 


AftlO 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tab  LI 

3. — Conime 

Tcial  electric  service,  1941 — Continued 

Estimated  mlm  diita  for  IMl 

Estimntod  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rat**  in  effect  la— 

ftivf« 

^^i';!.^'  '--—"-      ToUlr»y. 

Tenne^«r.  \  >ill.>y  Authority             Tarom*.  Wa.«h. 

PonnevUlo  Adirtntrtmtion 

Onlario,  Cans'ls 

(IbooMndf) 

cuues 

Revenues          Pnvintp 

Revenue* 

Pavlnirs 

Revenues 

Savbgs 

Revenues 

Savi.'.Ki 

n^niMMM 

Turn 

M.71« 

IM.  400 

i:t,  l>S2 

1.1,  40f. 
fi-.'.  7K» 
W.17W 
37.  HS2 
lOW.tfT? 
7,lfl« 

33tt.30a 

l.OM.  lOi'. 

W2.  .'V7 

ft7.  :^^.^ 

377, 73H 
MU.UMI 
1S0.71» 

eeu.ft4i 

44,  M2 

|«.«W,  I0<) 

»,  3>,  StK) 

2,  HJl.  1(X) 

I.Mr.',  .'«> 
11.3I4.30U 
12.  »2>«,  WHl 

\  21,'.  7(x> 
17.041.400 

l.SXK.flOO 

%f>.  \M.  fi30 
13,  ft.1l.  IKl 

1,  2SH,  7V1 
WT.  177 

ft,  26y.  .'07 
h.tr.-o.v^l 

2,  tK.4.  .'(10 

tt, nil.  'U) 

liUtN.  V*4 

$1.7fi»,470 
14,  .W.  01 7 
1.531.314 
1.0^2,32.1 
«.  WM.  IV-i 
4,  ttC.  W.9 
2.5M..'00 

^J^4.Hlo 

Mt,fil6 

>4,  21H.  <.73 

ii.a/.  H.l 

1, 041'.  077 

ftv...  .'I'J 

7,27M.7I 

2.  U.:.  .'J.0 

7,  8.SH.  :i33 

86N719 

$2,720,127 
17,  IIJ.O.V 
l,771,i>2:< 
l,2«i". 'M 
«,  01''. -.-.£:( 
ft,  M'.i,  '••.'V 
3.  o<>.  1  :"o 
10,  (Ki.  Of.7 
l.OlV.Hdl 

10.  TMi.  Tlf. 

i.fnn.  i3t; 

4.  11', '4^ 

6,  «.>.»•: 

2.0W.  3W) 

7,517,447 

643,  301 

$2. 907.  4M 
17,  :.M,  4M 
1,  R1\«M 
1.244.172 
7.  oy^,  fl.^2 
ft,  \l'*t,  .~\ 
3.141,420 
lOi  4^1.  '.'.M 

i,oi.\:w 

J4.S7H.IH7 
13.  OA  MM 
l,212,»4;i 
7«7,7VO 
4,  »i7,  W6 
N4H.,714 
2.  507,  V  00 

e.  07K  ;i4A 

657.  two 

$2,  Om.  "13 
15,X'.2,i4)R 

luh 

1.  (107.^57 

Vrrrtvinl      ... 

1.  ItU.-lO 

V  lrt.'inltt       . .. 

ft,  J4«V,  U'i5 

W&<shinRt"n 

4,.M2,   >« 

Went  Vlrvinla. 

Wl«v>i»tn 

WyoiuiuK... . 

2,  727.   1)0 
WO.  Ml 

VBH*«IUt««.. 

4.2W.V7A 

24,677.0U 

725,117,400 

354,  IS.^,  342 

370,982.048 

280,031. 0»3 

436.  ONi,  .307 

27fi,  474,  102 

448, 643. 2W 

333, 750,  4;^ 

3B1,357.J75 

Table  No.  4  pive.s  the  figures  for  each 
Btate  on  the  industrial  consumption  of 
elt-ctrlcity,  and  shows  what  the  indus- 


trial consumers  In  each  State  paid  for 
their  elet-truMty  in  1941,  and  the  over- 
charge-s    th«^y    paid,    according    to    the 


T.  V.  A.  ratos.  the  Tacoma  rates,  the 
Bonneville  rates,  and  the  Oinario  rates: 


iAPLi:  4. — industrial  and  other  electric  aeriice.  1941 


•tote 


AlnNuiia... 

ArizuOA 

Arkanms. 

(':iIi(ornui.. 

(^ikirsdo 

Cunttecftieut 

r><'l««Bre. . 

l)!nrirt  ul  Culuuibta 

f:   ri  1». 

«n>'ri'm.._. 

1  :.iJu>  

Illlnuis 

liiduum....... 

L'wa .. 

KansM 

Kt-nttirky.., 

Louismnn... 

Maim-   

Maryland 

J^taAi;»cbuaelts 

lif  irhifcan ....... 

lifinncvtla 

M  ls.^i!wipl)4. ......... 

h\  \S/f>\lt\ .......... 

Rfontaiia 

Nebmaka . 

Nevmls     

Ni-vk  Hiiiiip«hirc... 

New  Jer«y 

New  Mt\ieo~. 

Ni'W  N  i.rk     .   

N.«rth  I'art'hn.^ 

N'Ttti  I'aki'is   

t'tiio     ..    

Oltldhoinn 

'•reBun       

I'l-iuisvlvnota 

Kh.-lf  l;«l«n.l 

^^•lIth  ("Broltna 

N'Uiti  I'skfta   

'1  (Miiiessee 

Trxw 

I  lah    „ 

\frnu)nt ... 

Virpmia    .  

W  ii.<hmift.>n 

M  fst  \  irttinla 

^^  iso>iHm 

>N  yuuiiUK 


IMiniared  saKs  data  fur  IMl 


Ntinilier  I  Total  kilo- 
of  (U,*-  'i  w;itt  houm 
toniers     Idhiiusatids) 


Unitc<l  SUt««.. 


41.071 

2.202 

ll,lft3 

27t'..  M4 

20,  4W 

1.0.'* 

17 

12,<WS 

3.tim 
^  .V.7 

TV<..Wt 

70,471 

40. 17fi 

2»l,ftlrt 

23.»'.U3 

«,M1 

».  701 

36.4(')4 

7.  Mi 

IH.  MO 

K.fWO 

12,  WH 

1.8SI 

II,  41A 

\M 

8.2I.^ 

4,7I» 

34M 

4e.(rj3 

1.81S 

Mb  004 

K5W 

IS.  376 

67,33* 

1.SM 

IN  342 

1.M2 

VlViX 

bXXJSi 

2,  TIM 

M.W 

14,  M4 

aH,3ui 

HI74 

7\5«» 

I.AAl 

l.»a502 


2,01S..'*0 
424,  054 
3»W.  774 

^  Vfi,  W)2 
34:1.015 

1,  IS-.', :«« 
2L'2.2a» 

32,  2«t 
3f'2.  «70 

\.**,S2S 
3S\(>40 

fi,  3,'.|.  174 

i,407.  13V 
«  2,  044 
4«7;  120 
sax,  3M) 

l,(»>.\t.ll 
»Wk4,  H,\ 

2.3K4.  S4>) 

2.  447,  ;■*) 
3. 7v:t.  .'.:s 
1,019.  v.". 

324,  V.-U 
1.7.M.f.4s 
1.401,S73 

342,  SV.'. 
44,843 

aBQ,4at 
i^Mi.esn 

M,  2N7 

ii.etts;.2ti 

%MN.  40H 

31.808 

6,WA,M7 

7()H,  127 

M7,  .VU 

10.  MO.  107 

64.\M4 

1,351.220 

«2,  4V2 

2,t«2,\4<M 

2.  l.SW.  (INI 

7.M,  i:> 

14,\R24 

1.  162.  121 

2.  7115.  i.^3 
1.  »»,x\  4H0 
1.  r4:.  2VW 

47.410 


Total  nv- 
einics 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  .<avincs  under  rates  in  effect  Id— 


Tcnnesvo  Valky  Authority 


Revenues 


Pavinjt^ 


116, 67r.,  300 

4,  V.-..  ««> 

5,  •2W7.  H« 
71.  l.'iti.  ((O 

«,  201,  7(il 
lf>,3',»l,40O 

2,  37\  iOl) 
tf25,  ?(t) 

fi.  M.',  .'00 

12,  KN),  400 

2;  727.  ■Mt\ 

n.  s-i.\ '.(« 

32.  M\  100 
»,  527,  100 
7,  W»,  MK) 

ll,!<lfi,:0O 
H,  7iW,  400 
7,  34 :«,  >OH 

Z\  111',  1(10 

37,  3>A,  400 

4.1.  ."17.  (.00 

14,  .130,  400  ' 

4.  (>MO,U)0  I 

2(1,  110.  100  I 

7. '.in.  MIO  I 

6.(;23,  SOO  ' 

(.07.  .'110 

3.  9nf>.  ri.(\  ' 
34,  I4U,  UK) 

723,  Nil 
127.M;i.  rrti 

24.  Km.  400 
lv'2,  aK) 

78.  6ft4,  4(t) 

lO.OML.-itK) 

.S  5.V.  400 

lUf.  ii4;».  ;«H) 

7.  UOl.  HIHt 

II.  7ta..TiH) 

1.  14V.  200 
17.  2--N,  ."ico 
2(1,  421'.  mo 

P,  2i';(,  mm 

2.  37(1,  41 0 
I2.wy.  («<) 

1'.  0.1(1.  I«»l 

1'.'.  7S7,  .xm 
i(,  :«i.  .I'd 

.N4»..  (jdO 


»12,273,7.V 

Z  25  •;  c.-.T 

3,  4(^1.  (vO 
66,  M*.',.  7.'0 

Jl,  7:0,  423 
10,  MX  «7;t 

1.  .57(i.  747 
♦102,  51'. 

3,  7.»3,  f4kl 
W,  >0,  VSrt 

2.  ()7\  47,', 
*\  Tll\  bW> 
J0,37(i,  l.M 

6,  IK..  31<H 

4,  74.3.  07(> 

7,  7M',  2x; 

s.  (Ha,  7(>i 

4,  s;4,  2.'2 
13,t»l,(,7l 
22.  327.  510 
24.1121,715 

0.  IW8,  770 

2,»»71,M'0 
14.  11^,2111 

Cf.-W.  .'.10 

3.  43!.  2.'.'. 
4.17.  .M.3 

2,70«.  mi 
30.  1 13.  K{\ 
34:.  tf7(< 
74,  4(H.  '/7.') 
IN  41.'.  700 
4<Vi.  I.M 
4»,0«).\21fl 

6,  wi.nn 

4.  wa,  11(5 
7(5,  37is  241) 

4.  ^4;t.  M13 

b,  tfios,  W2.' 

rtOV.  07(1 

l.\>.'.  l.'44 

17,  410,7V0 

4,  47I,UM'> 

1,723.  >  I 

«,  UM'.  fiiy 

12,  K*\  0.'O 

13,2W^«V*h 

14,iil«.'.  (M5 

472.  W14 


W,«H.0a6 


W7.  575,500       e«5,  120.077 


14,  402,  f43 
2,2C.O.  173 

1,  M2,  ICO 

4,  (M4.  250 

2.  4Hs.  .77 
6,HtH,  427 

WJl,  4.U 

262,7>..5 

n,  l.\\  S37 

3,(W.  414 

(»'.!.  S2.'. 

3,3,  7M»,  210 

M.V((sl>47 

3.410,702 

2,  34i-,  72 1 

4.0A9I4 

3, 025.  (32 

2.  •>«.  548 
K,  12K,  .'2« 

l.\aMI,(«»0 
IK,  4tf.SSJ-5 

5,  4»l.  (.30 
1.  70K.  200 

6,  02I,M.O 
1,  274.  («i(i 
l.-IW,  ."-I.'. 

101'.  <»;'• 

1, 27V,  r,w 

14, 03.\  XI 

377,  S24 

.'a.  43.\  (125 

6.  (*T.  (»»4 

3s«.  iMT 

27,  iWW.  IM 

3,  ."MO.  4V( 
«22.  a  15 

32.  7f'~.  WO 

3,  a'' 7.  W7 

2,7C«.  37,S 

640,  124 

l.M.l,  .V.C. 

»,0("y,  220 

1.  7\4l,  304 
647,  IIV 
3,h5\»l 
2,47«,1».*« 
6.40aail2 
V,  236,  155 
373,  OM 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenues 


:i<« 

^3y 
2rj 


S33^44^423 


»7.  (S71,09K 

1,  t:v.  :'.'.*2 

2.  li«. 
41.7SV 

2.3:11 

C,  4.'..S 
HM,  575 
413.  (4IU 

?.  ,3(41,  450 

5.  «>V.  •.'W 

1.  2;.^,  ly.'. 

2S,  (i2''.  072 

12.  74:1.  IM 

i,  M21I,  ;t(>7 

•2,n»~"i,  .':"> 

4.  H«V4,  1.'4 

ri,,^?,  515 
3.o32,0yj 

»,  73,'i,  ( ,V, 

i;».w,\2W) 

1.5.01.3,572 

5,  f-T..  47C. 

1.  H."i7,  W4) 
H,  V21.  ;;c< 

4.  H'.  Tar, 

2.  I4.\  I(i3 
.311,  (.40 

1,(VJ0,  31>i 

12,  .W,  N'.g 

21(1.  4Irt 

4«.  .M.'..  070 

11.  49.''.  W)l 

2yi.  4.^2 

30, 8ft.'..  :m 

4.  |h;i.  136 

3.  0K3.  247 

47.  (*M4.  4<«l 
3,  O.f .  XfV 

5.  622.  V.7 
3MI,  3^5 

9,(5l4.(ril 

10.  SS-S.  (MO 

2,  7<*  1.  *Wi 

i,(i7\,'a2 

6,  (A-t,  S74 

7,  ^4,'■,  (»41 
h,  310,  «i4 
Khl>'.  I«4 

21.,^.  254 


Ea  vines 


W.  no,',  -y)': 
i.  l.'l,  40^ 

3.  130,  SN.' 
2W,  ^.'^T.-iO 

3,  S«','.  'dl 

«.  w;,!,  ivs 

1,  :«a,  (-.25 

5ii.fyi 

4.  ."WJ.  I  .'i« 
7.  17\  161 

1.  42y.  lO.'i 
.VI.  •»»■.  12s 

ly,  .'•(«,  wiy 

6, 7U..  73o 
4.  12»-.,2M 
fi,  !M2.  04f. 
\  l(il.>sS5 

4.  31 U,  Ml 
14.  374,  .'44 
2:t.  1.4.!.  KM 
a«.  .VH,  ir.>> 

5,  N42.  'CM 

2.  K22,  040 
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Electricity  can  he  supplied  to  every 
consumer  In  America — residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial — at  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  the  Tacoma  rates,  the  Bonneville 
rates,  or  the  Ontario  rates,  without  loss 
on  legitimate  investments.  It  can  be 
supplied  to  every  'arm  home  in  America 
at  those  rates  without  loss  on  legitimate 
investments. 

You  will  note  that  in  1941  the  Ameri- 
can people  used  139.445.910  000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electric  cnerKy.  As  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago. 


there  are  230.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours 
of  annual  pioduction  of  hydroelectric 
power  now  going  to  waste  in  our  navi- 
gable streams  and  their  tributaries  that 
should  be  developed  and  used  for  the 
building  of  a  richer  and  brighter 
Amtrica. 

It  could  all  be  developed  and  dis- 
tributee! at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates, 
or  le.ss.  and  the  entire  investment  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  within  a  generation. 
It  would  not  be  a  buiden  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 


6a  vines 


Ontario,  Canada 
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High-power  lines  could  be  extended 
Into  every  agricultural  section  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  extended  to  e\cry 
home,  giving  every  farmer  of  this  Na- 
tion electricity  at  or  below  the  T.  V  A. 
rates,  and  in  such  abundance  that  he 
could  enjoy  every  convenience  In  his 
home  now  lo  be  had  in  the  larger  tovns 
or  tlie  congested  cities. 

This  would  add  more  to  the  farm  life 
of  America  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  done. 
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In  my  opinion,  that  is  Just  as  sure  to 
come  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  and 
the  sooner  it  comes,  the  better  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  for  the  future  peace,  happi- 
ness, progress,  and  prosperity  of  our 
great  country. 


Bureau  Cruj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOUA 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  including  a  commentary  on  the 
B.  E.  C.  proxy  rules  taken  from  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  I  hand  you  herewith  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  editorial  is  an  able  presentation  of 
the  factual  situation  developing  out  of 
the  S.  E.  C.'s  headlong  grab  for  power. 
The  title  given  this  editorial  itself  speaks 
eloquent  truth  in  its  Implication.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  thoughtful 
corisideration  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

BUUEAU  CkAZT 

The  excesses  of  bureaucracy  are  becoming 
BO  pronounced  that  the  people — even  at  the 
risk  of  being  "pettifoggers" — are  looking  more 
and  more  to  Ctongress  to  give  them  relief. 
The  latest  example  Is  the  proxy  rules  promiil- 
gated  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. As  11  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Oommlsslon 
seemed  to  have  settled  Into  a  back  seat  tor 
at  least  the  duration,  that  body  last  August 
proposed  to  revise  the  rules  governing  the 
relations  between  American  corporation*  and 
their  stockholders.  Of  course,  the  ostensible 
object  was  to  protect  the  stockholders  and  to 
asfcure  perfect  democratization  of  the  Ameri- 
can corporation. 

But,  so  far  as  we  had  heard,  there  had 
been  no  agitation  from  the  stockholder  Jor 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Inter- 
vention. At  least,  when  Mr.  Milton  V. 
Freeman,  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  legal  Btaff,  was  ques- 
tioned en  the  point,  he  admitted  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conuniaslon  had  re- 
ceived only  25  oomplalnU.  This  from 
America's  army  of  stockholders  But  bureauc- 
racies have  a  habit  of  knowing  much  better 
than  the  people  thennselves  what  Is  good  for 
them,  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission acted  on  such  an  asfeumptlon  It  first 
tried  to  create  a  huUabalcx).  In  the  form  of 
a  demagogic  statement  by  Chairman  Ganson 
fi.  Purcell,  that  'the  proxy  device  has  been 
sadly  prosUtuted"  and  that  "we  see  more  and 
more  today  Instances  of  management  teaiher- 
Ing  Its  nest  at  the  expense  of  its  stockholders. 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Government."  Then 
the  rules  came  out  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  but  the  authority  lor 
them  was  immediately  cballenged  in  a  bill 
submitted  U)  Congress,  which,  however,  died 
when  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

Now  new  rules  have  been  put  out  which 
are  In  part  even  more  objectionable  than 
their  predecessors.  In  them  the  Sectirities 
and  Exchange  Commission  provides  that  no 
matter   what   kind   of  crackpot   proposal   is 
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made  by  a  itockholder,  that  propoaal  must 
be  summarized  by  the  management  and  cir- 
culated to  the  stockholdeiv  along  with  the 
remainder  of  the  proxy  material  The  waste 
of  paper  Is  a  minor  objection  to  this  regula- 
tion. 80  Lb  the  drain  on  the  time  of  Indus- 
trial managements  which  are  now  Immersed 
In  warmaklng.  What  makes  this  particular 
rule  noxious  la  the  fact  that  under  It  a  man- 
agement will  be  compelled  to  circulate  to  all 
stockholders  matters  which  may  simply  be 
▼Idous  or  llbelotis. 

A  sampling  of  the  proposals  which  any  big 
corporation  geta  In  Its  mall  shows  that  by 
no  means  all  the  Ideas  coming  from  the 
country's  10,000,000  stockholders  are  signifi- 
cant or  even  material.  They  may  simply  be 
scurrilous.  Yet  under  these  proxy  rules  the 
management  would  have  to  circulate  them. 
In  so  doing.  Incidentally,  It  would  help  to 
frustrate  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act,  namely,  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  dissemination  of  misleading 
or  untrue  statements  to  security  holders. 
Por  the  persons  making  statements  under 
the  auj^plces  of  the  corporation  Itself  would 
not  be  subject  to  penalties  under  the  act 

There  are  many  other  details  which  the 
new  rules  call  upon  the  corporation  to  cir- 
culate with  their  proxy  solicitations.  They 
may  have  only  a  collateral  connection  with 
the  running  of  the  corporation.  They  put 
a  responsibility  upon  the  directorate  not 
contemplated  In  the  original  act  The  result 
will  be  to  add  considerably  to  the  harassment 
of  managements  and  the  labors  of  company 
staffs,  both  of  which  are  not  only  working 
at  high  speed  on  war  assignments  but  are 
also  handicapped  by  depleted  office  personnel. 

But  the  main  objection  to  the  Commis- 
sion's latest  essay  Into  regulation  is  that  the 
new  rules  constitute  a  strained  construction 
of  the  proxy  powers  given  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  The  Commission 
Is  attempting  to  extend  lt«  Jurisdiction  not 
only  over  the  aoUcltation  of  proxies  but  over 
"any  request  to  revoke  a  proxy  or  not  to 
execute  a  proxy"  by  defining  these  trans- 
actions as  being  the  "solicitation  of  a  proxy." 
It  is  also  attempting  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
over  the  solicitation  of  proxies  other  than 
in  interstate  commerce  or  by  use  of  the  mails. 
If  for  no  other  reason.  Congress  should  take 
note  of  this  latest  Instance  of  "government 
by  decree." 


Address  of  Hon.  Maury  Maverick  Before 
the  Holland  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Monday  February  15, 1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  T  include  the  follow- 
ing speech  by  Maury  Maverick,  one  of 
our  former  colleagues  in  the  House  and, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  America's  out- 
standing public  servants.  Mr.  Maverick 
Is  at  present  Director  of  the  Govern- 
mental Division,  War  Production  Board. 
His  speech  was  delivered  before  the  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania HoteU  New  York  City,  Pebriuiry 
8,  1943: 

Mr.  President,  members,  and  guests  of  the 
Holland  Society  of  New  York,  tonight  I  am 


8ur«  we  all  have  a  deep  (eeUng  of  the  his- 
toric importance  of  tlils  occasion,  even 
though  neither  king  nor  queen  nor  solemn 
minister  plenipotentiary  la  present.  W* 
meet  In  a  tragic  moment  of  history — a  mo- 
ment in  which  the  memtwn  of  the  Holland 
Society,  who  are  the  male  descendanu  of  the 
Dutch  who  settled  In  America  t>efore  1675, 
represent  the  symbol  of  Holland,  which  is  a 
heritage  of  blood  and  iron  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Neither  bloody  tyrants  nor  the  mighty  wa- 
ters of  the  sea  have  ever  mastered  the  Dutch. 
The  people  of  HoUand  made  of  honest  labor 
a  glcry.  for  by  work  they  conquered  the  sea. 

It  should  be  remembered  now  that  the  word 
"commando"  came  from  the  Dutch,  who  with 
their  commandos  flung  back  the  Spanish  in- 
vader centuries  ago  With  the  help  of  God 
and  their  stout  hearts,  so  also  will  they  drive 
the  murderous  Nazis  from  their  lands. 
{Applause.) 

paoTTO  or  Dtrrca  raADmoNa 

You  can.  therefore,  be  honesUy  proud  that 
you  have  the  background  of  the  heroic  Dutch 
traditions.  But,  in  addition,  Americans,  aU 
of  us.  are  proud  that  we  have  the  tradition 
ot  America,  from  the  Magna  Caru  of  Eng- 
land on  through  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence untU  today,  standing  united  with 
all  the  civUized  world  until  we  have  attained 
victory. 

Persotuilly,  I  also  have  a  deep  feeling  of 
pride  in  addressing  you  tonight.  The  lata 
Honorable  Augustus  Van  Wyck,  one  of  the 
honored  presidents  and  founders  of  your  so- 
ciety and  a  distinguished  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York,  was  my  father's 
first  cousin 

When  I  returned  as  a  wounded  soldier  to 
this  great  country  of  ours  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Prance  In  1910,  he  met  me  at  the 
boat.  I  shall  never  forget  the  klndneas  and 
attention  be  showed  me  at  that  critical  time 
In  my  life  when  I  was  a  young  and  rather 
worried  fellow,  23  years  of  age 

80  you  can  see  your  president.  Bill  Van 
Wyck,  not  only  has  the  blood  of  the  ancient 
Dutch  in  his  veins,  but  he  Is  also  of  the 
Maverick  clan — and  pardon  the  family  pride — 
maybe  that  Is  the  reason  you  like  him  for  his 
rugged  and  kindly  qualities.  Anyhow,  we 
know  blm  and  like  him  In  Texas,  as  do  the 
people  here  in  New  York:  so  he  must  be  a 
pn-tty  good  man.     [Applauae.] 

Mrw   AMSmtOAM    BBCOMLEB    NTW    TOUC 

And  now  for  a  blatorlcally  correct  story. 
It  tells  how  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  his  crew 
got   done    in   by   the   Mavericks,    almost    300 

years  ago;  bow  one  morning  the  Dutch  in 
this  neck  o'  the  woods  woke  up  and  found 
the  Mavericks  had  changed  the  name  of  the 
place  to  New  York. 

Sam  Maverick,  an  ancestor  of  mine  some 
10  notches  up  the  line,  who  lived  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, foimd  that  the  Dutch  had  very 
good  land;  so  in  the  year  1681.  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lord  Clarendon  over  in  England, 
concerning  what  was  then  New  Netherlands; 
and  how  many  ships  and  cannons  It  would 
take  to  conquer  the  place.  And  what  stuck 
most  tenaciously  in  Clarendon's  mind  waa 
Sitm's  statement  that: 

"The  and  is  exceeding  goode"  and  also  the 
lew-down  on  how  the  English  rculd  gain 
possession  of  this  Island. 

And  so  Sam  Maverick  was  made  a  royal 
commissioner  among  four  others,  the  others 
being  Richard  Nichols,  who  la  kiK.wn  for 
having  married  a  daughter  of  Anneke  Jans; 
George  Cartwright.   and  Sir  Robtrt   Carr. 

Then  In  September  1665.  after  several 
months  of  intrigue  and  plenty  of  good  bat- 
tleships for  that  day.  the  English  swoopc-d 
down  on  the  Dutch  and  the  place  became 
New  York  City  under  the  banner  of  M<  rie 
Eiigland.  althnugh  it  was  po<>sessed  b>  UiC 
Dutch  tui  a  lew  years  theieafter. 


V      t. 
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The  Mavericks  sc-cn  left  New  York;  but  a 
c«ntury  and  a  half  later,  my  Rreat  aunt  left 
South  Carolina  for  sclnjol  In  New  York  aid 
married  Alderman  Vitn  Wyck,  thf  grand- 
father of  the  president  of  your  excellent  and 
dUtlnguUhed  society. 

THE   n-AC   or    HOLLAND   FLIES   OVER    PAKLIAMENT 
HOUSI  IN   CANADA 

And  to  bring  our  story  of  Holland  up  to 
date — I  was  in  Canada  the  other  day  when 
the  Princess  Royal  was  born  In  a  public  hos- 
piUl.  like  an  ordinary  child  A  day  or  two 
later  I  visited  the  Parliament  House.  Hi^h 
■  bjve  the  tower  of  Parliament  flew  the  flag 
of  Holland— It  was  not  hung  on  a  wall  lor 
decoration,  but  floated  In  majestic  dignity 
fioni  the  very  top,  in  recognlUcn  of  the  sov- 
ereignly of  the  Dut'.'h.  where  never  before 
h:is  nown  anyihliig  out  the  mlKhty  symbol 
Of  the  British  Empire  and  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

What  did  this  mean? 

It  incnnt  many  things,  but  more  than  any- 
thing else.  It  recognized  the  trust  of  the 
United  Nations  In  each  other,  and  the  re- 
spect we  alt  have  for  a  little  nation  that 
win  never  say  die       |  Applause  | 

And  now  since  we  are  after  all  Americans. 
let  us  speak  of  what  the  Dutch  have  given 
to  our  own  Nation,  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  can  be  shown  In  three  ways — 
each  related  i<i  the  oiht-r.  and  I  call  them, 
flr.t.  the  Influence  of  Dutch  principles  of 
gi  vernrnt-nt;  second,  HCtual  aid  given  us  In 
the  time  of  our  Revolution:  and  third,  the 
Imprint  mn'^e  by  those  of  Dutch  descent  oa 
the  United  States  today 

HOLLAND    W.\.S    FEIIEHAL    r.ETUBUC.    LIKl 

rsriED  sT.\TKS 

As  early  as  1579,  there  was  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, or  the  Unred  States  of  the  Nether- 
lands, a  federal  republic  even  a:i  our  Union 
Is  today,  with  written  charters  and  a  consti- 
tution 

In  this  rrpiibllc  were  seven  states,  each 
with  equal  represi-ntaiicn  in  the  senate,  even 
as  our  State*!  have  today  And  the  republic 
WR.s  based  on  a  drrlarat:on  c'  Indeprndf nee. 

During  the  days  of  our  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Dutch  were  our  loyal  friends 
Much  has  btcn  written  about  French  uul  to 
the  Colonies,  and  it  was  rieat.  but  the  Dutch 
were  equally  aa  loyal 

DLTCH  nr.ST  TO  ri«E  SALUTK  TO  AMERIC*. 

The  first  salute  to  the  American  flat;  on 
the  high  8«a8  was  oideretl  to  be  Ort-d  by  the 
Dutch  C'lovcrnor.  Johannes  De  GratT.  in  the 
port  of  St  Eustacius  in  the  West  Indies  in 
honor  of  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dejieiulence.  ,»  ci.py  of  which  was  brought 
Into  that  port  by  an  American  ship,  the 
A'ldrm  Do^fa  This  salute  w.is  Tin  idle 
gesiure.  for  tlie  British  almost  destioyed  the 
City  soon  after  And  I  hope  that  we,  in  this 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  sight  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  will  be  the  first  to  fire  a  salute  to 
the  bra%e  Dutch  on  the  day  when  the  Nazis 
are  driven  otit  of  that  coura^eou;.  little 
country-  and  then  we  will  fire  another  salute, 
and  th.at's  when  we  have  blasttxl  hell  out 
of  the  Japs,  and  the  power  of  txjth  the  Japs 
and  the  Na-:is  l*  di  stioyed  forever!  I  Ap- 
plause I 

But  to  go  on  -In  1779.  the  merchants  of 
Anvsterdam.  Holland  rnistil  n\um  y  and  built 
a  man-of-war  of  th.e  ttrst  line  for  th(>  Amer- 
ican Colonists  which  they  christened  thu 
Indian  This  vpvel  rendtred  great  .service 
to  the  Americans  and  v.  as  rechristened 
the  South.  Cart^ltna 

Dt-rCH    CAVE    JOHN    PAIL    JONES    SANCTUAaY 

Also.  In  the  same  year,  our  great  and 
famous  sea  tli^jhter.  John  Paul  Jones,  com- 
nu.r.d.ng  the  B^n  Homme  Richard  in  Ei,r- 
ll.--h  waters,  captured  the  Sirapts  and  cthtr 
Bjiti.--h  prizes  and  sailed  past  the  i.vland  of 
Ts^a!.  to  a  port  on  the  -lorthwest  coast  of 
Hoilaud  where  he  was  welcomed   with  great 


rejoicing.  The  British  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Jones,  but  the  Dutch  refuseil,  and 
aided  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dutch 
lent  us  money  when  we  needed  It  badly. 

MANY  FAMOUS  AMFRICANS  Or  DL'TCH  D -Sf TNT 
INCLUDI.VC  THE  PRtilDENT  AND  MA.SY  MEMBERS 
or    CONCRESti 

The  num  )ers  of  Americans  cf  early  Dutch 
descent  who  havi.  distlnijulshed  themselves 
simply  cannot  be  ci'unted;  the  names  com- 
ing out  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  are 
legion.  But  there  have  been  three  presi- 
dents— Theodore  Roosevelt,  who,  by  the  way. 
was  first  electe-l  Governor  of  New  York  by 
a  very  sraal'  margin  over  another  g<K;d  Amer- 
ican of  Dutch  descent.  Augustus  Van  Wyck. 
your  past  president;  Martin  Van  Buren;  and 
that  other  friend  of  human. ty  and  war  leader 
In  tliese  dan=.»crous  times  whom  we  all  tol- 
low  and  aJmlrc.  cur  pesent  Picaident. 
Franklin   Delano  Roosevelt.      [Applause.] 

There  have  been  meml>er«  of  Co  gress  by 
the  dozens;  I  can  think  now  of  Senator 
Vandenberg.  of  Michigan;  Senator  Van  Nuys. 
of  Indiana,  and  Representative  Jerry  Vocr- 
h.s,  of  California;  Representative  Albert 
Vreeland.  of  Mew  Jersey;  Representative  Mcl- 
vin  J  Maas,  also  a  colonel  of  the  United 
States  marines;  Representative  James  E  Van 
Zandt.  of  Pennsylvania;  aid  Kepresentatl>e 
Jay  I^Fevre.  of  New  York  Alst  in  the  field  of 
public  service  we  should  mention  former 
Governor  Visn  Wagoner  of  Mich.gan  aid 
Clarence  Dyk.stra.  presitlent  of  the  Univeisity 
of  Wisconsin  and  post  city  manager  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

In  the  field  of  learning,  we  have  Carl  Wu 
Dcjren,  and  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  both  Pulilz?r 
prize  winners  In  the  field  of  literature;  alsj 
Hendrik  WlUem  Van  Loon.  Robert  Livingston 
Schuyler,  the  eminent  historian,  and  many 
others  In  all  walks  of  life  such  as  Gladys 
Swarthout  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and 
Cecil  d3  Mille  of  the  motlon-p.cture  Industry. 

GREAT    AMF1JCAN    CENERAI S    DfTCM    STtX-K 

But  of  good  Americans  of  Dutch  ancestry. 
I  think  'onig:ht  of  one  of  the  world  s  great- 
es  soldiers,  one  who  lived  and  fought  throu'^h 
5  months  of  the  hell  on  Guadalcanal.  MaJ. 
G'.n  Alexander  Vandrr^rlft.  of  the  United 
8  ates  marlr.ea       (Applause  | 

I  have  onlv  ^Iven  a  handful  of  names;  had 
I  ttie  time.  I  could  give  you  the  names  of 
hundreds  m(  re 

And  now,  my  friends,  having  lied  the  past 
into  the  present,  let  us  hear  in  our  minds, 
indeed  let  us  burn  it  into  our  hearts  and 
souls,  two  olrnple  thli;gs  we  must  remember. 
n:^ht  for.  p.ml  die  for.  If  neces^ary;  first,  to 
preserve  democracy  and  streiii;thcn  It  In 
America;  and  second,  to  help  m.Hintaln  order 
and   free  government   throughout   the  woild. 

VE      MUST      MAINT.MN      I  OCAL      SCLF-COVFKNMENT 
AND    fKllE    ENTERPRISE 

We  must  realize,  of  cour.se.  that  Industry. 
modern  Industry,  and  machines  have  brought 
Herculean  and  gigantic  .strides  not  Imagin- 
able 111  the  mind  of  men  even  a  quarter  of 
a  century  apo.  much  le.ss  centuries  ago  in 
our  constitutional  history  Ni  vertheless.  tne 
principles  of  Justice  and  democracy,  the  rlpht 
of  man  to  worship  God  according  to  th'  dic- 
tates of  his  con.-cience.  the  right  to  pursue  a 
busme.-^s.  the  right  to  live  a  normal  life  In 
an  organized  society  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served In  this  Nation  we  shall  maintain 
free  enterprise,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  have  an  intelligently  lunctionmg  gov- 
ernment so  t!iat  wl'.en  our  soldiers,  saiUTS. 
marines,  coast  guardsmen,  merchant  ma- 
rines, shipworsers.  and  laborers  return  they 
will  be  accorded  simple  justice  and  a  chance 
to  make  a  living. 

We  must  not  come  out  of  this  war  with  a 
centralized  government  that  has  attained  a 
militar;-  victory  on  the  one  hand  while  en 
the  other  li.x:al  self-government  and  the  rights 
of  the  State  ^iovcrnmcats  are  all  hut  gcr.e. 
We  ma^t  maintain  liberty,  local  self-govern- 


ment, and  the  rights  of  States  now  am!  for 
the  future. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  cannot  a  tain 
this  and  then  maintain  balance  merely  by 
denouncing  tureaucracy,  for  most  of  the  men 
and  women  who  work  In  Washlngtor  are 
patrlctic  Americans  and  not  mere  buieau- 
crats;  they  ccme  from  all  walks  of  life,  froiri 
big  cities,  small  towns,  and  vUlajjes  all  o\er 
America.  Like  you.  they  are  wcrkl.ig  hard 
trying  to  vnn  the  war.  One  thing  we  nu-t 
do  IS  to  work  cut  an  Intelligent  and  s  )und 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Slate*  and  local  gcvernments.  Tliat 
Is  a  problem  we  must  s;;lve  If  democracy  Is  to 
endure  In  this  country  UnfortunateU .  we 
haven't  soUed  It  yet  Indeed,  problem;  ara 
never  solved,  and  of  crurse  we  know  et  rnal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty.     [Appla  isc  ) 

THEaS     ARE      100,000      UCAL      GOVERNMENT  j      IN 
UNITED  STATLS 

The  close  working  together  of  the  .Stata 
governments  and  the  Federal  Government  In 
Washington,  with  all  the  160,000  local  govern- 
ments of  school  districts,  cities,  towns,  coun- 
ties, townships,  and  the  like,  has  not  be  n  as 
successful  as  it  should  be  under  modern  con- 
ditions and  the  stress  of  war.  The  reaso  i  for 
this  Is  twofold:  First,  America  h.is  been  too 
busy  making  a  living,  and,  secjnd,  the  war 
came  so  fast  and  found  us  so  unpieparcd  that 
the  Federal  Oovernn'.ent  had  to  luove  theacl 
without  developing  proper  relations  between 
all  agencies  of  government. 

Tlic  result  is  susplclcn  and  misunderstand- 
ing. From  the  States,  cfflcials  cry  aloud  s  bout 
the  evils  of  bureaucracy  and  c?ntn  llzcd 
government.  At  the  same  time,  sonr.e  otn- 
ctsis  In  Washington  are  too  prcne  to  tallc 
patronizingly  of  Stale  and  local  governments 
and  their  officials.  Some  Federal  cfflcials  are 
not  familiar  with  public  reasoning,  nor  the 
thoughts  and  customs  of  the  people,  Tliere 
Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  Federal 
officials  to  lock  down  on  all  other  publu  offi- 
cials, RS  Dflng  what  they  call  "benfath  the 
Federal  level,"  and  such  smug  Federal  lunc- 
tlonarles  regard  others  in  Slate  and  local 
governments  as  'politicians  '  This  attitude 
18  dangerous  in  time  of  wnr  it  will  be  equally 
cr  more  dangerous  after  the  war  when  as  a 
nation  we  must  meet  and  solve  the  mult  tude 
of  problems  caused  by  the  demubllizatli  n  it 
cur  own  military  forces,  ns  well  as  the  tc  is  of 
mllUcns  of  soldiers  all  over  the  world,  »!1  cf 
which  will  afTocl  our  prcblems  here  la 
America 

WE    Mb'sT    RETURN    TO    PEACE    PRODUCTION    AFTFH 
WAR 

Speaking  alone  of  the  United  Stctf^  of 
America,  w?  knew  the  prf>bleni  o'  conve:  ili  g 
back  to  peacetime  pr:  dviction  with  all  oi  the 
attendant  and  critical  prcblems  will  no 
doubt,  prove  even  more  diflicult  than  our 
problem  of  converting  Into  war  prixlU(  tlcn 
has  been.  The  Jcb  cannot  be  dene  by  any 
single  agency  of  busmet-s  cr  gt)vernment  we 
must  have  a  partnership  of  ihe  Federal  S  at-?. 
and  local  governments,  local  rights  must  be 
re*-p)«>ctt  d.  and  f>^rple  who  understand  lr.:nli- 
ties  must  have  the  responsibility  for  iheir 
localities. 

Tliere  is  a  very  good  reason  why  we  sh  ould 
have  a  strongly  functioning  Federal  Goverr- 
ment — to  protect  our  Nation,  of  course  If 
we  have  a  lot  of  big  p'ans  for  the  world  we 
first  must  put  our  own  hous"  in  order,  and 
be  able  to  fight,  trade  and  act  not  only  de- 
cisively, but  wi.sely  Fven  if  we  win  the  war 
from  a  military  viewpoint,  let  The  r»j1c  Icrs 
return  to  idleness  and  discouragement.  \>.'it'i 
the  world  also  sliding  into  chaos,  war  will 
come   again   m  a  shoit   tune. 

PLANS    MUST   BE    M.ADE    NOW    TVR    PEACE 

George  Washington  said.  In  time  of 
{leace,  prepare  for  war  '  —  and  what  we  n.us* 
do  now.  lo  to  prepare  for  peace  in  tlm-  >  f 
war,  if  the  peace  is  to  be  an  improverryn'  cii 
what  we  call  war. 


Let  us  remember  that  after  the  last  war, 
the  world  suddenly  decided  that  peace  had 
arrived  simply  l)ecaiise  man  had  for  the  mo- 
ment stopped  fighting  on  the  field  of  tiattle 
and  the  guns  and  cannon  were  quiet.  No 
more  tragic  mistake  was  ever  made  In  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Peace  does  not  consist  simply  In  an  ab- 
sence of  war.  This  Is  a  negative  concept  of 
peace;  It  makes  a  peace  a  state  of  Idleness 
and  Inaction.  And,  because  our  thinking 
has  been  so  largely  negative,  we  have  never 
known  true  peace 

Think  with  me  of  mhat  will  happen  when 
the  fighting  of  this  war  Is  over.  Think 
with  me  of  the  day  when  unconditional  sur- 
render has  been  accepted  by  or  forced  upon 
the  aggressor  nations  of  this  war.  When 
this  unconditional  surrender  occurs,  and  it 
must  be  unconditional  surrender,  then  our 
country  has,  and  the  United  Nations  have, 
the  greatest  responsibility  any  nations  ever 
had  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Compli- 
cated, cruel,  world-shaking  readjustments 
win  take  place.  Here  In  America,  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  and  say  we  will  build  a 
big  Amy  and  Navy  and  Just  sit  tight;  that 
will  not  be  poaslble. 

WE  PACE  LOWO.  HARD  STRUGGLE 

Frankly,  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  killing 
lots  and  lots  of  people — I  mean  our  enemies — 
after  the  war,  a  war  which  we  have  not  yet 
won.  But  the  answer  is,  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go;  hard,  sad  years  are  ahead  of  us, 
and  when  the  war  ends,  even  though  we 
prepare  for  the  end  of  It,  and  for  the  peace, 
the  shock  will  be  so  terrific  that  we  cannot 
realize  It  now.  In  a  world  bled  white,  our 
millions  will  come  home;  and  think  of  It, 
In  Germany  are  at  least  25,000,000  young 
people  born  since  the  last  war  that  know 
nothing  except  the  killing  business,  and 
who  never  have  had  Jobs. 

Therefore,  we  Americans  must  try  to 
realize  the  world  shCKk  to  come;  we  must 
learn  now  the  art  of  government  and  get- 
ting on  together.  And  If  we  can  work  to- 
gether after  the  war  as  we  are  working  to- 
gether In  this  war  now,  we  can  build  a  per- 
manent peace. 

WE     MUST     WIN     THE     WAR,     PREPARE     FOR    PEACE 

We  know  right  now  that  nations  and  peo- 
ples will  be  upset  and  for  many  there  will 
be  catastrophic.  world-wide  depression, 
worse  in  some  nations  and  areas  than  oth- 
ers. But  let  us  bear  In  mind  that  this  time 
we  of  the  United  States  may  have  a  more 
serious  depression  and  of  greater  length  than 
ever  before  if  we  fail  to  prepare  for  the 
peace. 

So  let  us  ask:  Will  we  allow  the  war  to 
end  without  preparation?  Will  we  forget 
that  In  our  prayers  today  we  pray  for  suc- 
ce.ss  In  war  so  that  tomorrow  will  bring  the 
dawn  of  a  new  life  In  which  there  can  be 
peace? 

Democracy  In  this  Nation  did  not  grow 
strong  without  careful  planning  and  peace 
will  not  burst  forth  tomorrow  simply  be- 
cause war  IS  over  Even  as  we  mu^t  estab- 
lish enduring  pr.rtnershlp  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  and  local 
governments,  so  we  must  work  for  a  rela- 
tion'^hip  between  the  pcf>ples  and  nations  of 
the  world  wh.ch  will  Insure  peace.  (Ap- 
plause ] 

And  so  I  say  quite  frankly  when  this  war 
Is  ever,  if  we  want  true  peace,  we  must  have 
an  asscclaMon  or  leapue  of  nations.  We 
must  not  go  back  to  the  Isolationism  and 
dream  world  of  yesterday  because  we  knew 
It  always  has  and  always  will  lead  to  war. 
The  words  "League  of  Nations"'  have  a  sour 
taste  becau.-e  people  think  Immediately  of 
the  failure  ol  the  last  League  of  Nations. 
But  If  we  aie  to  have  peace — I  mean  any 
enduring  peace  at  all — we  must  have  a 
le.igue  of  nations  to  enforce  the  peace.  We 
must  remember  that  our  own  constitutional 
and  Federal  Government  did  not  spring,  like 


Minerva,  full  grown  from  the  brow  of  Jove. 
Our  own  Constitution  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  the  rude  Anglo-Saxon  tribes  began 
to  meet  In  their  hundreds;  it  gained 
strength  at  Runnymede,  where  the  Magna 
Carta  was  wrested  from  King  John;  It  de- 
veloped through  tlie  Petition  of  Rights,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  common  law,  ihe  char- 
ters of  the  American  Colonies.  It  failed 
somewhat  In  the  Articles  of  Confederation; 
but  then  finally  came  our  Constitution, 
which  wrote  down  the  constitutional  essence 
of  the  pa-st,  and  as  a  model  for  the  future; 
and  furthermore  It  has  been  successful  ex- 
cept lor  the  Civil  War  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  And  so,  thinking  of  the  World  Court 
In  The  Hague.  Holland,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  In  Geneva  as  "articles  of  confedera- 
tion" which  failed,  let  us  try  again  and 
determine  that  this  time  we  will  succeed  li 
building  an  association  of  nations  or  a 
league  of  nations  which  must  and  shall  guar- 
antee justice  and  world  peace  and  security. 

HOLLAND  SET    EXAMPLE  TOR  WAR    AIMS 

Indeed,  what  has  been  true  of  our  own 
Constitution  is  equally  true  of  any  plan  for 
a  union  or  association  of  free  nations.  The 
pattern  of  world  association  must  grow  out 
of  our  previous  failures  and  also  much  plan- 
ning and  thinking;  Its  success  can  come  only 
through  experience  and  use.  We  must  begin 
to  prepare  the  way  now. 

Tonight  then,  let  us  swear  to  continue 
the  fi^ht  for  freedom  until  it  is  wen.  Hol- 
land did  so  for  long  and  sad  generations; 
that  little  nation  sets  an  example  In  Its 
power  for  good  amd  order  over  the  world,  even 
though  Its  homeland  Is  now  under  the  heel 
cf  the  Nazi  Invader. 

FEEL   THE   PtlDI  OF  BEING    AMDUCANS 

Let  us  then  tonight  think  of  our  son:  out 
on  the  seven  seas,  up  In  the  air,  and  on  the 
far  lands  of  every  continent  of  the  world; 
let  us  tonight,  as  fathers  when  we  go  home, 
kneel  and  pray  for  the  thousands  who  have 
already  died  for  is,  for  their  own  children, 
and  for  this  great  United  States  of  America. 
Let  us  feel  beating  In  our  hearts  the  pride 
of  being  Americans;  let  freedom  rlrg  In  our 
souls,  let  our  hearts  and  minds  work  but 
for  one  goal,  victory  for  freedom,  democracy, 
the  right  to  work,  peace,  and  seculty. 
[Applause  I 


There  Is  added  a  partial  ll.^t  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Holland  ScKlety  now  serving  in 
the  armed  forces.  It  has  been  Impossible  to 
obtain  all  the  names. 

THE    HOLLAND    80CIETT    OF    NEW    Y'lRK    MEMBERS 
IN     THE     ARMED     FORCES     AS     OF     FEBRUARY     8, 

1943 

Lt  Col.  John  Bevlcr  Ackerman,  headquar- 
ters. Army  Air  Forces,  Washington.  D   C. 

Pvt.  Richard  H.  Amerman,  Company  A. 
Military  Police.  Replacement  Tralnirg  Bat- 
talion. Fort  Ontario,  N.  Y 

Lt.  John  De  Witt  Blauvelt,  Corps  Area  Fi- 
nance Office.  Governors  Island.  N    Y 

Capt  V.'llllam  Russell  Bogert.  Headquartc.-s 
Squadron.  United  States  Marine  Corps.  Quan- 
tico.  Va 

Lt.  (Jr  Gr.)  John  Le  Foy  Brouwer  4th, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  care  postmaster. 
New  York 

Flyiij'5  officer  Ogden  Brouder  3d,  command- 
ing c  ffl  er  cf  the  Lethbr:dgc  Ferry  Squ::drrn. 
Rcckcliffe  Airport,  Ottawa,  Canada 

Lt  Bailey  Brower,  Corps  of  Military  Po- 
lice. Army  of  United  States.  Zone  of  Interior, 
Phi;..delphia,  Pa. 

Lt  Comdr  Raymond  S.  Crlspell,  Naval  Air 
Station,  Pensacola.  Fla 

Lt.  Comdr.  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  de  Kay. 
Buieau  of  Ships.  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C 

Arthur  Edwin  Du  Bols.  United  State    Army. 

Lt.  Garret  James  Garret  son  2d.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  Dlvl.slon,  United  States 
Army.  Camp  Adair,  Oreg. 


Alfred  Hasbrouck.  Headquarters  CVmpany, 
Three  Hundred  and  NinetietlJ  Infantry, 
Ninety-eighth  Division,  Camp  Breckenridge. 
Ky 

Pvt,  Joseph  O  Hasbrouck.  Army  Air  Corps. 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-thnd  Fighter 
(iquadron,  Hamilton  Field.  Calif. 

-^apt.  Clarence  P.  Hendricks.  O  ce  of  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission.  Vtcksburg.  M.s^ 

Capt.  Walter  E.  Hopper,  Jr.  headquarie:s, 
Basic  Infantry  Replacement  Training  Center. 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Lt.  Eugene  Hotallng.  aide-de-camp  to 
Major  General  Hobbs.  United  States  Army. 
Camp  Blandlng.  Fla.  (The  University  Club, 
New  York   (mall) ) . 

Lt  William  C.  Keator.  Jr ,  Fourteenth 
Photo  bquadrou,  Army  Air  Base.  Colorado 
f;prlngs.  Colo 

Lt  Donald  B  Klpp.  United  SUtes  Naval 
Reserve,  Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  PolDt. 
H    I 

Capt.  John  E  Ostrander,  Jr.,  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  Navy  Department,  general  In- 
spector of  naval  aircraft.  Wright  Field,  Day- 
ixjn,  Ohio. 

Lt  William  Adrlance  Pillion,  United 
States  Naval  Reserves.  Cbarle&UiD.  S.  C. 

Hon.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Pre&idcnt 
ci  the  United  Stat^^s.  Commander  in  Chief 
cf  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unlt«d  States, 
White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lt.  Col   James  Roosevelt,  Marine  Corps. 

Lt.  Col.  Klllot  Roosevelt.  United  BUtes 
Air  Corps,  north  Africa. 

Lt.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  United 
States  Navy,  Casablanca. 

Lt.  John  Roosevelt,  United  SUtes  Navy, 
California. 

Eiislgn  Henry  Frelinghuysen  Schenk, 
United  States  Navy,  communications,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Schenk,  foreign  duty  with 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Capt  Myron  P  Schcrmerhom,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve. 

MaJ.  Oliver  J  Schoonmaker,  United  State* 
Army . 

Aviation  Cadet  Richard  Austin  Springs, 
Jr  .  United  States  Army  Air  Corps 

Commander  Steadman  Teller.  Bureau  of 
Personnel.  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Lt.  Col,  Andrew  Ten  Eyck,  School  of  Mili- 
tary Government,  Charlottesville.  Va. 

Lt  Comdr.  William  O  TerwUUger.  Medical 
Corps,   United   States   Naval   Reserve. 

Capt.  Lee  D.  van  Antwerp.  Medical  Corps, 
IJorden    General    Hospital.    Chicka&ha,    Okla. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Pet^-r  Van  Brunt.  United  States 
Naval    Reserve,    Washington.    D.    C 

Pvt.  David  T.  L.  Van  Burcn,  FlrH  Air 
fVirce,  Quartenna'-ter  Corps.  Mltchel  Fltld, 
N.  Y. 

Lt.  Arthur  Brown  Van  Busklrk,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Nineteenth  Qupitcrmaster  Bat- 
talion, Army  Post  Office  972    Seattle.  Warh. 

Sgt  Arthur  A  Van  Cleef,  Sixty-eighth 
Bomb  Squadron.  Forty-fourth  Btjuib  Group, 
in  England. 

Lt  Comdr  William  H  Vanderbilt.  Uniud 
Elates  Naval  Reserve,  New  York  Offi'-e  of 
Coordinator  of  Information 

Lt  Halsted  Billings  Vander  Poel.  United 
Slates  Navy 

Brig  Gen.  George  L  Van  Dcufcen.  com- 
manding  officer.   Fcrt    Mcnmouih.   N    J 

Lt.  Ckjl.  Elliott  Vandevanter,  Corps  of 
En?ineers,  bt    Louis,  Mo. 

Lt.  John  Francis  Van  Deventer,  United 
Suites  Naval  Slation. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  Bee.'-y  Van  Dyke.  Medical 
Corps,  United  States  Navul  Reserve,  Camp 
Peary.  Wllllam?fcuig,  Va 

Lt.  Col  Charles  Kutan  Van  Etter.  United 
States  Army  Reserves.  saUage  expert.  Wi-r 
Department,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  Washington.  D    C. 

Warrant  Officer  Eugene  van  Houten,  mine 
la>er  Batrd.  care  of  postmaster.  New  Orleans, 
La. 
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F  ;>-t  I,t  ExiRcnc  Mrrrltt  Van  Ltian,  Jr. 
Fur  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Armored 
field  Artillery  Battalion.  Fort  Bennmi?.  Ga. 

Rt  borl   C    Van   Nwa.   United   States   Army. 

Lt  (Jr  ar  I  Duncan  Van  Ncrden.  United 
States  Navnl  Reserve.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

L:  HoRhland  Van  Norden.  United  italea 
NHval   Reserve.  London.  England 

Stuff  Sgt  Norman  Wyckoff  Van  Nostrand. 
Jr .  Company  D,  Ninety-second  Armored 
Reconnalaaance  Battalion.  Twelfth  Armored 
Division.  Army  Poat  Office  262.  Camp  Camp- 
bell. Ky. 

Ensign  William  Parks  Van  Nostrand. 
United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

Gcrril  Wcsscl  Van  Schaick.  United  States 
Army. 

First  Sgt.  John  Wyckoff  Van  Slclen.  Camp 
Bowie.  Tex. 

F;r»t  Lt.  Raymond  Van  Tassel.  United 
States  Army.  Corps  of  EnRlneors.  1201  North 
Ken.olnnton    Street.    Arlington.    Va. 

Lt.  Col  Horace  S  Van  Voast.  Jr  ,  care  of 
poetmaster.  New  Orleans 

Lt  William  O  Van  Wyck.  Jr  .  United  States 
Army,  Company  C.  Fourth  Infantry,  care  of 
poslma-tter.  Seattle,  Wa.sh 

Lt.  (Jr  Or  )  Peter  Van  Dyke  Voorhees.  dU- 
trlct  as.slstant  law  officer.  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  New  York  City 

Sherman  P    Vcwrhees.  United  States  Army. 

Maj  Albert  L  Vreeland.  United  States 
Army.  Chicago.  111. 

Col  Herbert  H  Vreeland.  Jr  .  headquarters. 
Field  Artillery  Reserve  Training  Corps.  Fort 
Sill.  Okla 

Robert  Harding  Vreeland.  United  States 
Coast  OiiarU 

Lt.  Theodnre  De  Mott  Vreeland.  United 
States  Marine  Corps 

First  Lt  Daniel  E  Westervelt.  Twenty- 
seventh  Division.  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
Fle'.d  Artillery  Battalion.  Battery  C.  care 
postmaster    San   Francisco.  Calif. 

Robert  S  Westecitit-  apprentice  seaman, 
Unltfd  States  Coa.-^t  Guard.  M.mhattan 
Bench.  N    Y 

Pvt  Stanley  Westervelt.  Nino  Hundred  and 
Eighth  Engineers.  Headqu.uttrs  Company, 
Air  Force,  Hamilton  Field.  Calif. 

P%t  Daniel  W  Wynkoop,  Battery  D.  Second 
Battalion,  Fort  Busti.s,  Va. 

Lt.  William  I  Zabri.skle.  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.   Fort   Williams.   Portland.   Maine. 


Suppression  of  Subversive  Activities 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  February  IS.  1943 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iitianimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  1 
minuU'.  al.so  that  my  remarks  be  ex- 
tended in  the  Record,  tocether  with  a 
ciippinii  from  the  Times-Herald  of  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1943. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  ofTered 
an  amendment  to  thi.s  House  aimed  at 
amending  the  penalty  clause  to  cope 
with  those  who  advocate  and  engape  in 
subversive  acts  for  the  overthrow  of  our 
Go\ernment  by  means  other  than  force 
or  violence. 

I  discovered  the  amendment  as  sub- 
mitted was  too  all-inclusive,  and  I  gladly 
withdrew  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
have  in  any  way  abdicated  my  firm  con- 
viction that  some  penalty  clause  should 
be  added  to  take  care  of  those  groups 


or  individuals  who  would  overthrow  our 
form  of  government  by  any  and  all 
merins  short  of  force  or  violence. 

This  clippirg  from  this  morning's 
Times- Herald  fully  illustrates  the  idea 
which  I  had  in  mind: 

OKIAHOMA   COCaT   arVERSES  CONVICTION   OF 

COMMUNISTS 

OKI  AHOMA  Cny.  February  17— Tlie  Crimi- 
nal Court  of  Appeals  today  rever-ed  the 
convictions  of  thri-e  members  of  the  Okl.i- 
homa  Communist  Party  and  directed  fur- 
ther proceedings 

The  court  reversed  convictions  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Wood.  Allen  Shaw,  and  EU  Jaffee. 
They  were  convicted  In  Oklahoma  County 
District  Court  on  charges  of  criminal  syndi- 
calism 

Judge  Dick  Jones,  presiding  Justice  of  the 
criminal  court,  held  that  the  prosecution 
had  failed  to  prove  that  the  Communist 
Party  advocated  overthrow  of  the  Gcvcrn- 
ment  by  violence. 

The  opinion  Lurther  held  that  failure  of 
the  lower  court  to  ^ive  any  in.structlons  to 
the  Jury  on  whether  Communists  actually 
advocated  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force,  and  if  so  whether  the  actions  of  the 
defendants  constituted  a  danger  of  unlaw- 
ful acts  being  cimmitted  In  the  near  future, 
made  the  convUtlcns  Invalid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  my  belief  in 
the  principle  herein  involved  as  sub- 
.'itantiated  by  the  article  just  read.  I 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  some  of 
you  or  any  of  you  who  posse.'^s  a  letial 
mind  or  who  have  had  experience  in 
drafting  legislation  will  take  it  upon 
yourselves  to  frame  and  introduce  the 
necessary  legislation  to  correct  this 
omi.ssion  in  the  penalty  clause.  It  is  my 
humble  opinion  that  if  our  Government 
is  ever  overthrown  from  witliin  the 
initial  step  to  rt  ach  this  objective  will 
not  be  taken  by  forot>  and  violence. 


Why  an  Army  of  7,500,000  Men? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMV.RKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  permission  granted  me  to- 
day. I  present  for  pnntintr  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tlie  Record  an  article  entitled 
•Why  an  Army  of  7.500  000  Men?" 
wiitlen  by  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachu- 
setls  I  Mr.  Lodge  1  and  published  in  the 
Republican,  the  national  party  maga- 
zine, for  February  1943. 

There  beinp:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix, as  follows: 

Why  an  Armt  of  7  500,000  Men? 

(By  Senator  Henht  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr  .  of 
Mitssachusetts) 

Late  last  autumn  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  appeared  t)efore  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  During  the  course  of  their  re- 
marks they  discussed  the  projected  figure 
which  the  War  Department  General  Staff  has 
fixed  as  the  total  strength  of  the  Army,  to  be 
reached  by  Deceml)er  31,  1943  Ever  since 
that  time  certain  persons  have  been  rising  to 
challenge   the    figure    of   7,500,000    men.    as. 


among  other  things,  a  "mass  army"  f  r 
larger  than  the  Nation  needs  to  tight  u 
greatest  battle. 

It  happens  that  1  am  a  member  of  the 
Militarv  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  also  been  fortunate  enough  on  various 
occasions  to  talk  with  both  Secretary  Stini- 
.son  and  General  Marshall  about  the  Aitny. 
For  their  Judgment,  thcroughne.ss.  aid 
soundness  I  have  the  most  complete  respect 
and.  so  far  as  I  know,  this  feeling  Is  Ehari-d 
by  Americans  everywhere.  Why.  then  the 
.•-udden  oppcsltlon  to  a  by-r.o-means  excessive 
figure  which  has  Ijeen  reached  by  our  mli- 
tary  leaders  after  the  moht  mature  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  all  pertinent  facts? 

Evidently  General  Marshall  would  like  an 
ar.swer  to  thut  question,  too.  Speaking  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers in  December,  he  had  this  to  say: 
"Every  manuiaciurer  present  tonight  has 
been  involved  in  planning.  It  Is  liditpen- 
.sftble  to  your  bu&tness.  a.s  It  Is  to  ours.  But 
that  word  "planning'  suggests  a  public  reac- 
tion which  gives  me  considerable  concern. 
That  !s.  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  we  are 
building  too  large  an  Army — that  we  could 
not  transport  It  to  active  theaters  even  If  we 
had  It— III  short,  the  belief  that  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  doing  or  where  we  are 
going." 

Geneial  Marshall's  concern  at  some  of  the 
Irresponsible  criticism  Is  certainly  Justified. 
It  mu^t  be  very  discouraging  after  laboring 
with  a  staff  of  advisers  through  the  most 
complicated  c<.nsiderntion  of  the  Nation's 
manpower,  shlj^ping  and  Industrial  potentials, 
as  well  as  every  ether  statistic  bearing  upon 
the  size,  movement,  and  supply  of  the  Army, 
to  have  the  re.ults  challenged  by  men  who 
can  have  access  to  only  fragments  of  the 
necessary  flgurf«  It  Is  not  only  discouraging, 
It  can  even  be  dangerous  in  this  most  crucial 
period  of  the  war  to  raise  doubts  of  our  mili- 
tary leadership. 

THE   AXIS   ARMIES 

It  Is  hlph  time  the  arguments  against  an 
Army  of  7,500,000  men  were  examined  In 
the  light  of  figures  and  calm  reason  and  dis- 
pelled once  and  for  all.  To  do  this  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  enter  the  twilight  zone  of  half  truth 
which  has  Furrounded  this  controversy  and 
examine  all  the  arguments.  Most  of  the 
critics — being  special  pleaders  of  one  sort  or 
another — have  lieen  careful  to  avoid  this 
course  By  raising  a  hue  and  cry  over  one  set 
of  figures  or  another,  they  have  sought  to 
focus  attention  on  frapments  of  the  problem 
and  thereby  cloud  Its  full  consideration. 

Tliere  Is  no  better  place  to  begin  than 
with  the  charge  that  an  Army  of  seven  and 
L  half  rr.llUons  Is  shockingly  large  and  that 
no  such  force  cculd  be  required  to  defeat 
our  enemies.  Of  course,  the  f  rst  answer  to 
this  Is  that  an  Army  Is  large  or  small  In 
relation  to  the  s.ze  of  the  forces  It  must 
oppose.  In  other  words.  If  a  nation  goes  into 
battle  It  must  be  reasonably  sure  that  It  has 
a  lar^e  encugh  force  to  stand  a  reajonr.ble 
chance  of  victory. 

The  best  figures  we  have  on  the  sire  of  our 
European  enemy  Indicate  that  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  satellite  Axis  Nations  have 
marshaled  nearly  500  divisions  The  Secre- 
t.iry  cf  War  Is  authority  for  this  figure  and 
for  the  corollary  statem.ent  that  the  Japs 
have  85  divisions  In  the  flelo  In  the  face 
of  these  figures  t-ie  st:irtllng  fact  remains 
that  the  Army  which  we  plan  to  put  Into  the 
field,  added  to  the  total  forces  of  the  United 
Nation.s.  will  still  not  equal  the  number  of 
.superbly  tr;  Ined  dlvLiilcns  of  our  enemies. 
Dv>es  this  suggest  that  we  are  building  too 
large  an  Army  for  reas«onable  assurance  cf 
victory? 

In  following  this  line  of  criticism  there  has 
been  considerable  use  of  the  phrase,  "mass 
Army  "  I  take  It  this  term  Is  meant  to  sug- 
gest that  an  over-all  force  of  seven  and  a  half 
n.lUlons  must,  of  necessity.  t>e  poorly 
trained— Intended  to  crush  the  enemy  by  the 
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sheer  vetght  of  its  numbers  rather  than  by 
its  skill. 

Of  course,  snyone  who  has  ever  talked 
with  an  American  soldier  about  the  kind 
of  iralnint?  he  receives  fcr  battle  knows  hew 
prepostercus  is  this  picture  of  a  wnnon- 
fodcier  army  It  was  equally  prepastercus 
when,  a  few  weeks  n^^o.  var;>  us  ntwspjpiis 
enthusiastically  hailed  as  highlv  aipnifk'ant 
a  sutemeoi  by  11  Pierre  Cot,  Kranct  s  Min- 
ister of  AvlaUon  from  193C  to  1938.  a;;d 
recorrmended  It  to  our  militarv  leaders  as 
confiimuliun  uf  their  Ciaim  tiiul  a  laige 
army   cculU    nut    be   effective. 

tiH:d  M  Cot  m  speaking  of  the  France 
wh.ch  Germany  conquertd  in  1940:  "We  had 
an  army  of  men  rxlher  than  an  army  of 
machines.  We  mobil.zed  too  many  mm  in 
the  army  and  not  enough  in  the  factories. 
As  a  result,  instead  of  h.iving  a  tm-'ll  hiphly 
uiechanired  army,  we  had  a  large  and  very 
potrly  equipped  one." 

It  IS  oitficu.i  to  underbtand  the  logic  of 
Uiis  remarliaLle  fctatement.  Fiauce  was 
fifehting  no  '  caiinon-lotZdcr'  army.  Germany 
loosed  a  hupe.  highly  mjchaulz«d  army  on 
his  nation  in  the  sprmg  of  1940,  and  no 
matter  how  efflcient  a  force  M  Cot  s  small 
mechanized  army  might  have  been,  it  ccu'd 
not  have  stood  up  against  the  overwhelm- 
InpJy  gieaicr  lorce  of  the  German  enemy 

S;mUjJly.  to  conquer  the  Axis  this  naiicn 
niuit  pcssess  nut  only  a  large,  highly  mechan- 
ized army,  but  cue  which  is  tuperbly  tiHiiied 
in  all  the  mt  dern  technique  of  war.  There 
hits  never  bcirn  a  thought  In  Uie  mlnos  uf 
our  military  leaders  ol  anytbir^  else.  The 
tact  IS  that  Aiuencan  divisions  which  aie 
already  tested  In  battle  have  proved  superior 
to   any    troops   which   opposed    them. 

The  success  cf  the  American  coldier  In 
battle  Is  due  wO  uc  mere  accident  uX  birth 
or  Inheritance  It  stems  from  the  fact  that 
Lis  military  leaders  have  given  him  not  only 
superb  weapons,  but  a  long,  vigorous,  pains- 
taking course  of  iristruction  m  biitlle  t.ic- 
tics.  When  a  division  emerges  fiom  this 
peruxl  of  training— and  it  takes  at  least  a 
year  to  train  a  division— it  is  an  integrated 
team  of  uchcicians.  skilled  In  the  Intricate 
combat  maneuvers  by  which  It  outwits  tl^e 
enemy,  facile  in  the  use  of  the  multiple 
veapcns  which  are  every  American  soldiers 
armament   today 

sr.EAK-DowN  or  nCUBES 
The  nonsen.se  of  a  "maa"  Army"  reveals 
Itself  further  when  our  force  of  7.500.000 
Is  broken  dcwn  mtf)  its  broiid  coiaponcnt 
parts  General  Marshall  made  .'^uch  an  an- 
alysis last  fall  before  the  Military  Aflairs 
Cjmmittee  of  ti^e  Senate  Fully  2.200  0<ja 
men  will  constitute  the  Army  Air  Forces,  the 
prtat  Fky  fleet  which  has  already  done  such 
magnificent  work  in  every  theater  of  opera- 
tions. Our  Ground  Forres— the  Infantry. 
ArtlHery  Cavalry,  Armored  Force  and  other 
commands  which  fight  on  the  ground — will 
absorb  a  total  of  three  and  a  third  millions. 
The  Services  cf  Supply.  In  which  are  Included 
all  those  branches  whose  ta.sk  it  is  to  furnlsli 
transportation,  suppltes.  maintenance,  and 
housekeeping,  will  ccmprise  about  1.000000 
men  Tlie  remaining  million  will  be  en- 
gaged either  in  training  others  or  In  tjelng 
trained  themselves  for  later  asHlgnment  to 
combat  un;ts  or  as  replacements 

This  is  the  Army  nS  7.500D00  men  which 
must  fight  a  crafty  and  long-trained  foe  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  Too  large?  I 
do  not  believe  si  in  the  light  of  these  fl^ure."; 
A  mass  Army?  If  spctce  permitted,  each  of  the 
broad  components  I  have  mentioned  could  be 
broken  down  still  further  to  show  how  they 
•re  formed  Into  combat  teams  of  specialists  In 
tfestrtjction  This  is  no  rabble  horde  of  men 
with  muskets.  It  is  equipped  with  all  the 
magnificent  weapons  for  which  Industry  has 
received  such  deserved  praiae  It  is  trained  to 
•  keen  edge  of  battle  efficiency  This  Is  ro 
mate  Army.  It  is  the  genitas  oi  America  on 
the  march. 


raoHxai  or  TaAMsroar 

But  can  we  transport  these  men  to  foreign 
thcaKrs  thousands  of  miles  awaj?  That  is 
another  of  the  arpuments  proposed  ajralnst 
cur  Army  of  7.500  000  Seme  of  the  critics 
contend  that  there  is  not  shipping  av.nlnble  to 
move  such  a  force  In  1943  And  of  court*  the 
ansv.cr  to  this  is  that  cur  military  had-rs 
have  uo  intention  of  sending  7,500,000  men 
overseas  In   1943 

The  President  has  announced  that  we  al- 
ready had  more  than  a  million  men  m  foreign 
theaters  i.t  the  close  of  1<>12  Through  th.s 
year  of  1943  the  transports  will  be  slipping 
out  of  our  ports  filled  with  fighting  men  I 
do  lu  t  know  how  many  cur  General  Staff 
propcjsed  to  transport  The  figure  is  the  nioet 
guarded  cf  military  secrets  But  I  know  how 
the  figure  was  reached,  and  that  Is  the  Im- 
portant consideration. 

The  Array  has  supervision  over  the  deplcy- 
m»  in  cf  our  merchant  hhipplr.g  The  War 
Dc'paitment  knoa-s  where  every  sh,p  is  lo- 
cated that  files  a  United  Nations  flag  Its 
clSccrs  know  the  probable  losses  among  th'  se 
fhips  diie  to  enemy  action.  They  know  '.n  • 
nuinbt-r.-i  of  ihcm  which  are  required  lo  n  .un- 
taiii  every  American  force  now  quartered  In 
some  distant  portion  of  the  world.  To  no  one 
else  are  these  figu'^es  avaiiatrfe 

It  Is  a  preposterous  accvisation  that  our 
miiitary  leaders  have  piojetted  an  overte;i.s 
aiiny  without  adequate  consideiaticn  of  the 
n-.oiins  whereby  It  can  be  doplaytd.  Quite 
the  reverse  Is  true.  Hcucvrr  many  men  it 
would  hiive  liked  to  put  overseas  m  1943.  the 
W.ir  Department  Oeanal  Staff  fca.^od  Its  lii:- 
urcs  on  the  capacity  of  tlu-  shlp'  that  ci.uld 
be  made  available.  The  Army's  training  pto- 
pram  was  thereupon  Integrated  to  a  sclied- 
ule  which  would  prepare  the  proper  nunibLT 
for  transport  this  year 

I  have  already  said  that  more  than  a  ytar 
Is  roquirfd  to  train  a  division  It  Is  cbvlou.«. 
therefore,  that  the  men  who  ai-e  taken  into 
the  Army  during  1943  would  nevur  leave  tr.ia 
country  until  some  time  in  1944  even  U  the 
shipping  to  carry  them  was  waiting  in  cur 
harbors.  Nor  will  all  of  this  Army  of  7.500.- 
000  men  be  sent  oversea."!  at  any  time  Vast 
problems  of  supply  must  be  administered  In 
this  country,  and  we  cannot  make  the  error 
of  leavin?  our  shores  unguarded  against  the 
poE.'lbUity.  however  remote  It  may  now  ap- 
pear, of  Invasion    by  air  or  sea. 

Then  there  Is  the  manpower  argument— 
the  statement  that  this  Nation  cannot  mus- 
ter seven  and  a  half  million  men  fcr  the 
Army  supply  them  from  our  Industrial  es- 
tablishment, and  still  maintain  the  civilian 
populatlcn  as  producers.  I  do  not  know 
what  statistics  may  be  used  to  bolster  this 
contention.  The>  most  conclusive  figures  I 
have  been  able  to  find  indicate  that  the 
total  established  for  our  armed  forces — Army. 
Navy,  snd  Marine  Corps— is  well  within  our 
potential  of  manpower,  without  drawing 
heavily  upon  the  great  pool  of  womanpower 
which  has  shown  Itself  so  eager  to  do  a  man's 
Jcb  In  Industry 

The  statement  that  we  cannot  find  these 
men  for  our  Army  without  breaking  down 
our  national  economy  simply  will  not  ws«h 
in  tlie  light  of  figures.  Mr.  Hansen  W  Bald- 
win, the  distinguished  military  writer  of  the 
Ntw  York  Timea.  analyzes  the  situation  this 
way:  "The  triple  Job  of  expanding  the  Army 
to  such  a  aize.  of  providing  arms  and  equip- 
ment and  food  for  our  allies  and  of  maintain- 
ing at  least  a  sufficient  prcductlon  for  civilian 
use  to  prevent  the  Impairment  of  a  war  econ- 
omy, la  one  which  undoubtedly  will  tax 
American  strength.  But  accordlns  to  the 
best  pooalble  figures  and  the  beliefs  of  meat 
of  the  leaders  who  have  given  the  -feubject 
exhaustive  atudy.  the  Ulple  )ob  can  be  dune. 
But  It  can  be  done  only  If  seme  65,000,000 
people  out  of  America's  total  population  of 
135.000.000  acrre  in  the  armed  forces  cr  woik 
on  farms  or  in  factories  or  In  other  Jobs." 


NKTD   VrZ   nCHTT 

Pinally.  there  U  the  arvuroent  that  It  would 
be  mote  efficient — and  I  have  no  doubt  m.  le 
comfortable — If  we  were  t4>  equip  our  Mlilea 
firm  the  arsenal  of  dfmccrncy  we  maintain 
and  let  them  do  the  fl-hiing  fi.r  us  1  do 
nut  tliiuk  this  can  be  a  very  popular  srgu- 
mn.t.  but  I  have  heard  it  and  I  think  it 
should  t>e  answered. 

I  have  already  had  snneihing  to  siiy  atv  ul 
tram.hg.  and  It  is  apparent  that  only  ex- 
pertly trained  men  will  be  tffective  m  thia 
war  If  there  existed  anu  ng  our  allies  enor- 
mous trained  reserves,  ready  for  tMtile  but 
lackmg  weapons,  we  niiglu  have  to  Kcrutiniae 
the  argument  m<  re  closily  But  battle  train- 
ing can  be  flvi-n  only  w.th  battle  weapons, 
and  the  simple  fact  is  ihat  there  are  no 
trained  legions  m  the  world  which  ould  use 
our  weapons  much  Bconvr  than  we  ourselves. 

Our  British  allies  and  our  Russian  allies, 
it  Is  safe  ij  suppose,  are  even  now  mobilized 
to  the  extent  of  their  nanpowrr  *=■  me  r I 
their  men  are  still  training,  to  bo  sure,  but 
the  manpower  is  inobili«d.  and  it  i«  being 
supplied  with  Anurican  wrnrx-ns  ns  fust  and 
efHcltntly  aa  we  know  how  to  s«-nd  thi  m  So 
are  the  other  United  Nations  who  sund  at 
our  side  In  this  struggle  Tnere  Is  no  inten- 
tion of  reducing  our  flocd  cf  weapons  and 
ammunition  to  the.'-e  Allies  But  I  believe 
they  4'oU'd  be  the  last  to  ciinund  that  this 
struggle  could  be  won  wiihtut  our  man- 
power, too.  I  re[>eat:  all  the  strength  cur 
Mde  can  muster  will  not  equal  the  men  liie 
Ax.s  can  threw  into  the  scalts  againat  us 
Victory,  under  these  circumstances,  depends 
on  the  mobilization  of  al!  the  forces  cf  all 
th.se  United  Nations,  tiacked  by  such  a  lim- 
itless  arsenal  and  such  overwheimmg  nu- 
priority  in  the  skies  that  we  shall  at  last 
bring  our  enemies  to  their  knees 

This  great  effort  requires  the  heart  nrd 
soul  uf  every  Amciican  We  shall  be  g.ving 
far  less  fts  long  a*  we  permit  ourselves  to  Le 
d:a»-n  into  irresponsible  debate  on  sucii  tt 
Vital  ccocem  as  this.  We  are  constantly 
Warned  to  refrain  from  tprtadlng  rumois 
v.hrh  may  help  the  enemy  by  lowtiing  ua- 
tlouaJ  morale  Thii  whole  c^nUoverky  uliout 
tlie  elite  ol  the  Aimy  brlongs  to  that  same 
pattern  of  rumor  I  have  an  ic:ea  that  It  Is 
^ery  comforting  to  Hitlei  in  Berlin  and  to 
Tojo  In  Tokyo  lo  see  our  own  press  and  public 
men  appear  as  unwitting  AxiS  advcates  by 
conUibutii.g  t<j  th.s  kind  of  disunity. 

Mist  of  the  critkism  is  n.t.  I  think,  will- 
fully subversive.  I  beiirve  ll  is.  in  the  main, 
one  m(jre  evidence  of  the  American  love  for 
"expcrting."  We  have  pre  wa  so  arcuttomtd 
to  our  so-called  experts  who  diagnose  na- 
tional Ills,  fancied  or  real,  in  the  preiis.  on 
the  radio,  and  fiom  pubhc  forums  that  we — 
and  no  doubt,  they — forget  what  irreparable 
harm  may  be  wrought  by  speadtng  half- 
truths  as  Inside  information  Here  is  a 
slogan  I  propoM  for  every  American.  It  is 
neither  smart  nor  patriotic  to  cry  havoc 
about  the  Army  on  which  we  must  depend 
for  our  survival. 


Income  Per  Tear  and  Per  Capita  of  Per- 
sons Not  on  Farms  and  Pcrsou  mi 
Farms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  HORAN 

or  WASHINCTOn 

IN  TBM  BOOSE  OF  REPRE8EJITATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.    HORAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarlui    in    the 


i 


of   those  groups   j    challenge    the    figure    cf   7,500,000   men.    as.   |   trained— Intended  to  crvish  the  : 


be  added  to  take  care 


.ncmy  by  the 


the  march. 


on  fanna  or  in  factories  or  in  other  Jobs. 


leave    to    exiena    my    remariti    in    me 


•^^:* 


Us.      _ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGPESSIOXAL  PECORD 


PEcoRn.    I    include    fho    folInwlr.R    table 
Iiom   iho  Bureau  of  Attncultural  Eco- 


nomics of  the  United  State.s  Department 
of  Ai;ricu!ture: 


Income  per  year  and  per  capita  of  persona  not  on  farms  and  persons  on  farms 


PenMNi  not  on  farms 

Pcf^in 

on  farms 

Nearly  in- 
ft.me  per 

jierson  not 
on  farms 

Dally  in 

c«ime  per 

person  not 

on  farms 

Vonrly  net 

timm-.n 

from  avTi- 

culture  \<*T 

l'«'rv)n  on 

farmi 

123 
\X', 

1(7 
111 
137 
l.'.7 

:«).'> 

321 
2«« 
U) 
\'A 

IHI 
1H2 

224 
217 
211 
22:1 
224 
172 
11.1 
7.1 
VI 
W 
144 
IM 
1«.»2 
1>4 
1.14 
161 
237 
3<«» 

Daily  fn- 

(•(.nie  of 

I'<'r«)n  on 

farms 

\\  ilti  (iovrrn     ' 

Tmt 

rin  lit  pavni«'iii.-> 

adil.'.i.  iw33  to 

date 

Ratio  non 

farm  in- 

ciitnc  to 

farm 

Yearly 

Dally 

Wlo. 

t4N2 
4««- 
«^-\ 
Wl 
4)»2 
ttvi 
A7W 
lUW 
f70 
7«2 
J.7.1 
71S 

M2 

TVS 
MO 

MS 

y» 

S7I) 
7fiO 
«iA 
442 
417 
4n7 
.140 
t/.f, 

^;^> 
f.2l 

ar. 

71« 

K2A 

l,UI4 

♦  1.321 

Kl.3>. 

.;v4 
.37 

.3^ 
.3U 

.m 

.43 

►to.  37 

l»ll  

I  » 
1  32 
1.4:1 
1..T2 
1.37 

$1.33 

HH2        

3.iy  to  1. 

ma  

1M« : 

Wft 

IffM 

M>17          ^ 

1.74 
1.K3 

.71 

.H3 

itia^                     

2.20  to  1. 

mtL 

2.IW 
2.  4«> 
1.W7 
I.IW 
2.22 
2. 1« 
2.22 
2.34 
2.  24 
Z2« 
2..tX 
2  (W 

2M 

.73 
.Xi 
.42 
.49 
.SI 
.«1 

..'* 

.ni 
.«l 
.47 

.» 

IW  ' 

8IMM0  1. 

im 

3.79  to  1. 

MM. 

nay 

wm ^ 

vm 

mo         

MSI             .    .-    ..    ....... 

1  <•.« 
1.21 
1.  14 

i.:u 

1   4H 
1   72 
1   S3 
1   70 
1   M) 
l.»6 
2.» 

.31 
.21 
.25 
.27 
.38 
.4« 
..M 
.42 
.42 
.44 
.«.1 

nn                     ... ..... 

1V33        II. .1.1 - 

112 
\'M 
1:0 
l't7 
IM 
171 
ITtt 
2.'4 
38V 

to.  20 
.31 
.43 
.47 
.M 
.45 
.47 
.40 
.70 
1.U6 

}WM 

NM 

Ym 

mn 

xtm     

IIMII     .... 

4.00  to  1. 

imi 

3  23  to  1. 

W43  ' 

.. 

1.01 

2.«)  to  1. 

AVXXACI 


lPIO-10. 
1V2I»-:N. 
1V30-JV. 


I.M9 
NW 
Mi 


Jl   .13 

2  22 


JIM 
200 
IJt, 


$0.51 
..15 
.37 


fl43 

}0.3» 

3.00  to  1. 
4.04  to  1. 
4.10  to  1. 


'  1W42  prrlimlnnrv  an»1  snbjort  to  pliaiige. 

n  he  h<-a<linvs  iirr  M-lf-explaiintorv .  'Ihe  re<T>r<1  covers  33  years.  The  first  column  sttow:*  the  yearly  mcome  por 
person  tint  mi  !afiii>.  '1  lie  Mt-ond  (oluiiiii  sluiw.s  the  daily  income  of  tlie.>f  indiviUuuN.  'I'lu-  tliirtl  coliiiiiii  sht.w? 
lln>  5i-im1.\  iiiitinii'  |-»r  ptTMin  on  fitrms.  and  the  (ourih  eoliiini.  shows  their  daily  inetmc.  F^ir  the  i>er!o<1  Vxn  to  l>*42 
theri"  >ire  » Miveninieiit  payments  to  ai.'Tuiiltiire  anil  thes*-  ha\e  Khti  ndiliHl  to  inve  the  tolnl  yinrly  and  daily  inconio 
J>rr  i-rrsjin  on  urtin.     The  final  eolumn  shows  the  ratio  ol  [he  iioiilarrn  ini-onie  to  the  (arm  inivnie. 

t^oun.tf      v..  .^     ret>rtrtnioiit  of  .\Kni-ultuiP,   liiirrnu  nf  .A  .•rmiltural  Keonnnnes. 


Peanuts  for  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmdt  r  U-ave 
extended  me.  I  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing two  letters  from  the  Department 
of  ARriculture.  of  February  13  and  16. 
and  the  .summary  of  prire-support  pro- 
grams referred  to: 

UnITID  STATEi.  DlPARTMENT 

<ir  .fGRlCULTfRr. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Wo-s/itnpfoi.  D   C  .  Ffbrua'y  15,  1943. 
Hon    Stcphe.n  P.ace. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Deai  Mx.  Pace:  This  is  In  response  to  your 
request  fot  information  about  the  price  sup- 
port projjrams  lor  agricultural  crops  and 
products  in  1943  The  enclosed  Summary 
St.Ttement  of  Price  Support  Programs  for 
1943  together  with  the  mlmeojfraphed  state- 
ment Information  on  the  1943  Production 
Ujaia   Arranged   by    Cla.sses   of    Commodities 


and     prcs.s     releases     Ni's      986.      1029.     1287. 
1298,    1368,   1374,   1461.    1475.   1509,   1530,    1571 
and   1573  show  this  Informailon. 

In  addition  you  asked  that  we  discuss  the 
pro^rnma  for  oil -seed  crops.  The  principal 
oil  .<»eedN  {irocluced  in  this  country  are  cotton- 
seed, flax.-^eed,  peanuts,  and  soybeans.  Cot- 
ton heed  It  presents  a  .secoiulary  source  of  in- 
come incident  to  the  production  cf  cotton 
and  priHlucllon  of  seed  is  dependent  lipon 
production  of  cotton.  Flaxseed,  peanuts, 
and  soybeans  represent  a  primary  source  of 
income  and  production  is  Influenced  directly 
by  prices  The  value  of  e.'ith  cf  these  o;l 
seeds  for  crushlnx  into  oil  is  determined 
mainly  by  tlie  price  of  oil  and  meal  obtaine<l 
from  The  '-eed  Since  the  oils  from  p^nnut?. 
.soybeans,  and  flaxseed  are  marketed  in  com- 
petition with  and  represent  the  .^mailer  pait 
of  the  total  supply  of  fats  and  oils,  their 
price  depends  upon  the  general  price  level 
for  fats  and  oils 

With  the  discontinuance  of  Imports  from 
Pacific  areas  and  with  Increased  war  demands 
for  food  and  feed,  peanut.s.  .soybeans,  and 
flax-^eed  represent  the  be^t  source  for  in- 
creased production  of  oil  needed  to  meet 
civilian  and  military  requirements.  In  order 
to  obtain  iiirreased  production  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  ctTer  prices  which  assure  a  satis- 
factory market  for  farmers  who  arc  asked  to 
grow  the  crppa 

The  price  support  levels  for  flaxseed,  pea- 
nuts, and  soybean*  have  beeu  Qxed  with  this 


In  view,  and  t't  believe  they  will  restiU  In 
l.ilr  return.-  to  farme.'-s  for  each  of  the  ciops. 
The  harvested  acreages  In  1942  and  the  1943 
peals  for  flaxseed,  peanuts,  and  soybeans  are 

as  follows; 


Flaxsee<l 

.'^oyh^•ans... 

I'eknuls 


4.«s»l,noo 

to,  MOO,  000 
3.0M),UUU 


:...ii-,  r,<»3 


12,l>>i,<lO 

5,  :<A).  miu 


The  last  5-year  United  States  averaRe  yields 
of  oil  and  meal  per  acre  for  peanuts,  soy- 
beans, and  cottonseed  are  as  follows: 


Oil 


Meal 


t'ottoaaeed. 

retuiuta 

."H)yl*ans.. 


I'oundt 

l-oundu 

70 

aos 

215 

sw 

170 

VIO 

The  yields  of  oil  and  meal  froi"i  soybeans 
grown  in  the  same  areas  as  peanuts  are 
much  less  than  the  Un.ted  States  average 
yields 

When  consideration  Is  given  to  total  re- 
quirements for  all  agricultural  products  and 
to  capacity  to  produce  these  products.  It 
seems  advisable  to  try  to  make  a  greater  In- 
crease In  the  production  of  peanu's  than  in 
the  prcxiuctlon  of  flax.-eed  and  soybeans. 
Our  dome-^tlc  --upply  of  flaxseed  for  crushing 
into  llii.»ped  oil  111  view  of  the  available  hup- 
plies  and  tbe  nature  of  the  oil.  does  not  need 
to  be  mcreii-.-d  as  much  as  the  supply  of 
peanuts  for  ctu'hing  Into  oil 

In  setting  up  the  goal  on  soybeans  this 
year  full  consideration  was  given  the  situa- 
tion as  to  crushing  capacity  in  the  main 
prrxluclng  area  and  the  need  for  shipping 
-soybeans  for  crushing  m  ether  areas  Pea- 
nuts, on  the  other  hand,  can  be  grown 
thr^uchcut  most  of  the  Cotton  Belt  without 
endangering  production  of  other  crops  needed 
during  the  war  Cottonseed-oil  mills  can  be 
used  to  cru.'h  the  peanuts  Into  oil. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  mako 
It  dc-^lrable  during  the  war  period  to  encour- 
age maximum  pri  duction  of  peanuts  and  we 
h>pe  that  production  this  year  will  exceed 
the  goal  of  5  500  000  acres  which  has  been 
established 

Very  truly  ycurs, 

J    B    Hl-tsok. 

president. 


Summary  State.ment  or  Price  Support 

PRK-.RAMS     roR     1943 
CROP    OR    PRODUCT    AND    PRU  E    SUPPORT 

Flax.seed:  12  70  per  bushel  biisis  No  1  flax- 
.<;ced  at  Minneapolis  (approximately  91  jxr- 
cent  of  parity  on  January  15.  1943) . 

Peanuts:   85  percent  of  parity 

Soybeans:  |1  60  to  $1  75  per  bushel  (1C5  to 
115  percent  of  comparable  price  en  Janu.iry 
15.  1943). 

Olives  for  oil:  Average  grower  price  of 
abtiut  »123  per  ton  for  all  oil  olives 

Hcgs;  90  percent  of  parity  but  not  less  than 
13  25  cents  per  hundredwc:Kht  average  lor 
g(xd  to  choice  btitcher  hogs  weighing  240  to 
270  pounds  at  Chicaco. 

Chickens  (excluding  broilers  cr  chicks 
weighing  lea.s  than  3 'pounds  live  weight)  :  90 
percent  of  parity 

Turkeys:  90  percent  of  parity. 

Eggs:  90  percent  of  parity  but  not  less  than 
30  cents  a  dozen  In  spring  and  early  summer 
and  34  cents  a  dozen  for  annual  average. 

Milk-  90  percent  of  parity  but  not  less  than 
46  cents  per  p  lund  for  butter,  12  5  cents  per 
pound  for  roller— and  14  5  cents  per  p(  imd 
for  spray— process  dry  skim  and  comparable 
price  for  evaporated  milk;  27  cent*  on  stand- 
ard moisture  and  27 '4  cents  per  pound  on 
low  moisture-content  cheese;  condensed  mUJt 
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and  evaporated  94  10  per  caa«  48-141,4  tmntx 
t.  o   b.  buyer's  customary  receiving  point. 

Potatoes:  92  percent  oi  parity  but  not  less 
than  specified  prices  lor  certain  grades  in 
commercial  areas. 

Canning  vegetables:  Snap  beans,  corn, 
peas,  tomatoes,  beets,  carrots,  pumpkin,  and 
squa&b  for  processing  and  cabbage  for  kraut : 
Price  support  tlirough  certification  ^f  can- 
ners  who  agree  to  pay  not  less  than  specified 
prices  to  growers.  (See  release  No.  1461, 
January  28,  1943  ) 

Dry  twans  (designated  commercial  classes) : 
90  percent  of  parity,  but  not  less  than  $5  60 
per  hundredweight  for  United  SUtes  No.  1 
and  $5.45  per  hundredweight  for  U.  8  No.  2 
beans  in  bags. 

Dry  peas  (designated  varietal  types)  :  90 
percent  of  comparable  price,  but  not  leas 
than  »5  50  per  hundredweight  for  U  S  No.  1 
and  »525  per  hundredweight  for  U  8.  No  2 
in  bags. 

Dried  fruit:  Apples,  apricots,  peaches,  pears, 
prunes,  and  raisins:  To  be  announced. 

Stigar  beets:  Approximately  111  per  ton  of 
beets. 

Wheat,  rice,  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco;  85 
percent  to  90  percent  of  parity  unless  growers 
disapprove  quotas  In  a  referendum 

Barley:  Loans  slightly  higher  than  In  1942 
at  a  level  equal  feeding  value  In  relation  to 
corn. 

Grain  sorghum;  Loans  slightly  higher  than 
In  1942. 

Hemp  for  fiber;  130  to  150  per  ton,  depend- 
ing on  g^ade. 


Hempaeed:  tlO  per  bushel,  90  percent  ger- 
mination and  08  percent  purity. 

Gun  naval  stores:  Loans  at  90  percent  of 
parity,  purchaaes  at  95  percent  of  parity. 

Unitkd   Statsb    Dkpartment   or 

AGBictn.Tuar, 

AcaiCULTUaAL    AnJUSTUtNT 

Administratiov, 
Washin!;ton,  D.  C.  February  16,  1943. 
Hon    Stephen  Pace. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ml.  Paci:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  yoiL  letter  of  February  8,  In  which 
you  inquired  concerning  the  deUiled  Infor- 
mation used  in  preparing  the  comparison  of 
the  output  of  L:.eal  and  oil  per  hour  of  labor 
required  In  the  production  of  cotton,  pea- 
nuts, and  soybeans  that  appeared  in  th.  press 
release  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
February  fl,  entitled  -Wickard  Asks  Cotton 
Farmers  to  Plant  Full  Allotments  After  Meet- 
ing War  Goals." 

The  comparison  carried  by  the  above  press 
release  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Econcmics.  and  was  based,  as  stated, 
upon  Hvcrage  Drilled  States  per-acre  yields 
for  cotton,  peanuts,  and  soybeans  for  the  5- 
year  period  1988  42.  'x'he  amounts  of  labor 
requlrea  in  growling  and  harvesting  an  acre 
of  each  of  the  three  crops  also  represented 
average  United  States  requirements.  The  uv- 
eittge  per-acre  yields  of  cottonseed,  peanuts, 
and  soybeans,  as  well  as  other  pertinent  data. 
are   summarized   below: 
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In  presenting  the  per-acre  production  of 
oU  and  meal  for  each  of  the  three  crops  in 
the  press  release  the  above  data  were 
■rounded"  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  five 

To  obtain  the  production  of  oil  and  meal 
per  hour  of  labor  required  in  growing  and 
harvesting  the  three  crops  the  following  labor 
requirements  per  acre  were  uaed:  Cotton.  95 


hours;  peanuts.  60  hours;  soybeans.  12  hours. 
By  dividing  the  quantity  cf  oil  and  meal 
recovered  per  acre  from  each  crop  by  the 
amount  of  lalyjr  required  in  growing  and 
harvesting  an  acre  of  the  respective  crop 
one  obtains  the  production  of  oil  and  meal 
per  hour  of  labor  expended,  as  shewn  In  the 
following   table: 
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3.5 
14.2 

Inasmuch  as  the  1942  data  Included  In  the 
averages  used  In  th'-se  calculations  are  pre- 
liminary, final  figures  may  vary  slightly  frbm 
thoee  shown  here. 

Dilferences  between  the  amounts  cf  labor 
required  in  the  production  of  an  acre  of  each 
of  the  three  cropa  arise  beraiise  of  the  prac- 
tices and  operations  followed.  The  opera- 
tions involved  In  the  production  of  cotton 
and  peanuts  are  quite  similar  up  to  the  time 
cf  cultivation.  Cotton,  though,  requires 
more  hoeing  and  chopping  th-m  peanuts, 
with  the  result  that  preharven  operations 
on  cotton  Involve  the  need  for  about  10 
hours  more  labor  per  acre  than  the  pre- 
harvest  operations  on  peanuts.  Bven  tbotigb 
considerable  hand  work  la  necessary  in  the 
harvest  of  peanut*,  not  nearly  to  much  U 
required  as  la  needed  in  the  harvest  of  cotton. 


Cotton  picking  Involves  straight  hand  work 
while  the  harvest  of  peanuts  can  be  carried 
out  with  the  aid  of  some  machines 

Be;aiise  the  comparison  In  the  press  re- 
lease was  based  on  averages  for  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  labor  required  In  the 
production  of  an  acre  of  soybeans  was 
weighted  heavily  by  the  situation  that  exists 
In  the  Corn  Belt,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  soybeans  are  grown  for  harvest  a£ 
beans.  In  this  area,  of  course,  all  operations 
Involved  In  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
soyt>eans  are  highly  nechanlzed  with  the  re- 
sult that  only  ■  small  number  of  hours  cf 
labor  are  neoeuary  In  the  production  of  the 
crop. 

It  is  recognhted.  of  course,  that  so  far  as 
per-acre  crop  and  oil  yields  are  concerned, 
the  national  averages  for  soybetuis  are  not 


applicable  to  10  important  cotton-growinr 
States.  Ttit  1037-41  average  yield  of  soy- 
beans In  the  Agricultiual  Adjustment 
Agency's  North  Central  Region— where  Uie 
bulk  of  production  has  be>en  concentrated  In 
the  past — was  19  4  bushels  per  acre,  wherra.*. 
in  10  important  ootton-growlng  StatM  the 
average  yield  was  only  10  6  bushels,  or  8 
bushels  beiow  the  national  average  and  8  9 
bushels  below  the  average  for  the  North  Cen- 
tral Region.  Assuming  that  the  oil  content 
of  soutbern-gruwu  sc.\  beans  is  the  same  as 
the  national  average,  per-acre  yields  in  10 
Important  cotton  Stales  would  l)e  brought 
down  to  94  pounds  of  oil  and  504  pounds  of 
meal,  or  44  percent  less  than  ahomri  in  cal- 
culations made  on  a  national  basis  It  may 
be  pointed  out.  however,  even  though  the 
oil  content  of  soybeans  grown  in  certain 
southern  areas  may  compare  favorably  with 
the  older  producing  States,  use  of  hydraulic 
equipment  may  result  in  a  lower  oil  out- 
turn than  In  northern  areas  whore  the  6t)l- 
"ent  process  or  expeller  type  press  ts  used 

It  u  clear  from  the  foregoint  that,  even 
thotigh  cotton  ts«  labor-intensive  crop  evxo- 
pared  with  peanuts  and  soybeans  grown  for 
beans,  lti>  production  involves  the  need  for 
considerably  less  machinery,  particularly  at 
the  time  of  harvest  When  a  peanut  thresher 
or  a  combine  Is  not  available  on  the  farm 
and  cannot  be  obtained  because  of  lack  of 
capital  or  because  none  Is  available  on  the 
market,  some  farmers  would  find  It  more  con- 
venient to  grow  cotton  than  to  grow  pea- 
nuts or  Roy'oeans.  Such  machines  are  avail- 
able, however,  on  a  custom  basis  and  their 
use  could  be  obulned  by  small  farmers. 

We  trust  that  this  information  will  help 
answer  your  questions  If  additional  facU 
are  necessary,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  further 
a&sistance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C   D   Walker. 
Acting  Director.  Southern  Ditiaton. 


Scarcity  of  Meat 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NT-W   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  tlie 
anomaious  position  of  a  New  Dealer  and 
firm  supporter  of  this  administration, 
who  is  now  getting  up  on  Uiis  floor  to 
criticize  and  complain  of  Uie  regulation:> 
of  an  agency  which  I  helped  to  creale 
and  which  I  feel  has  done,  and  can  do, 
fine  work  in  preventing  inflation  and 
keeping  the  co.st  of  hving  down.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  previously  spoke  on  this  Root  in  sup- 
port of  my  colleague,  Mr.  OT001.E,  who 
has  a  resolution  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  meat  situation  which  exi£t5 
today. 

The  people  in  my  district  are  com- 
plaining to  me  that  th(  y  cannot  obtain 
meat  except  at  exorbitant  prices,  and 
after  a  thorough  inve.stigation  I  reluc- 
tantly have  come  to  the  conclasion  that 
this  is  all  the  fault  of  the  Meat  Division 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Admi  rust  rati  on  with 
Its  packer  influences. 

" Jolinny  Doughboy  Comes  First !  '  This 
Is  emblazoned  in  bold  type,  acrass  the 
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top  of  a  full-page  magazine  advertise- 
ment. And  then.  In  the  body  of  the  ad- 
ve.rti.sement.  it  tells  the  world  that 
"Johnny  Doughboy  and  all  the  men  in 
our  ariTied  forces  come  first  with  the 
meat-paiking  indu.stry." 

Now.  I  am  confident  that  this  public 
proclamation  of  packer  patriotism  will 
bo  comforting  and  reassuring  to  those 
(if  lis  on  the  home  front  who  are  deter- 
mined that  the  men  of  our  fighting  front 
shall  have  nothing  but  the  best;  that  it 
will  pruve  a  source  of  gratification  and 
relief  to  parents  whose  sons  are  with  the 
armed  forces,  as  well  as  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces  themselves;  and  who 
may  feel  that  the  poor  packers  have  been 
misjudged  in  the  past,  and  really,  at 
lieart  are  generous,  altruistic,  super- 
patriots  uivini;  their  all  to  the  war  effort, 
without  regard  to  cost. 

But  before  we  become  downright  hys- 
terical, bf'fore  we  go  completely  over- 
board for  the  big-hearted  packer,  let  us 
take  stock  of  tlie  real  situation. 

The  packer  deals  in  meat.  That  is  his 
business.  Through  the  years  he  has  per- 
fected ways  and  means  of  getting  meat 
to  the  consuming  public  m  volume  and 
with  expedition.  Who  else.  then,  could 
v.e  expect  to  get  meat  to  Johnny  Dough- 
boy but  the  packer?  And  if  Johnny 
D*5ughboy  did  not  come  first  with  the 
packer,  and  the  war  should  be  last,  there 
would  not  be  any  packer — at  least  under 
the  present  .set-up.  And  let  us  not  de- 
lude oursehes  for  a  minute  with  the  fact 
that  the  packer  himself  i.s  unaware  of  the 
fact. 

The  packer,  too,  deals  In  profits.  If 
he  did  not.  he  would  not  remain  in  busi- 
ness \ery  long.  And  you  can  be  certain 
that  if.  as  he  tells  the  world,  'Jolinny 
Doughboy  comes  first."  Mr.  Packer  is 
being  well  paid,  indeed,  for  placing 
Johnny  Doughboy  in  the  preferred  cate- 
gory. As  far.  then,  as  his  flag-waving 
advertisement  is  concerned — so  what^ 
Other  industries  arc  doing  the  same  thing 
and  saying  little  or  nothing  alxjut  it. 
What  do  we  have  packers  for.  if  their 
facilities  are  not  available  to  our  troops 
during'  a  national  emergency .'  And  is 
the  effort  extraordinary,  in  any  degree, 
when  they  are  working  to  .■'ave  their  own 
sk;ns  and  investments? 

But  there  happens  to  be  another 
phase  of  the  packer  effort  that  isn't  be- 
ing pubUcized  in  txild-type.  full-page 
magazine  advertisements:  that  which  is 
concerned  with  the  current  meat  short- 
age and  with  his  failure  and  refusal  to 
.sell  meat  to  those  in  distributive  chan- 
nels that  normally  get  it  to  the  civilian 
population.  I  refer  to  his  refusal  and 
failure  to  sell  meat  to  his  competitors — 
the  meat  processors  and  wholesalers. 
They  supply  the  corner  butcher,  who  in 
turn,  gets  the  meat  to  our  dinner-tables. 
The  packer,  under  the  auspices  and  pro- 
tection of  O.  P.  A.  meat  regulations  re- 
fuses to  supply  meat  to  hundreds  of 
processors  and  wholesalers.  Why? 
Because  this  superpatriotic  industry — 
the  packing  industry — is  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  war.  and  of  crack-brain  regu- 
lations, hatched  by  a  combination  of  the- 
orists and  packers  at  O.  P.  A.,  to  liquidate 
comp>etition;  because,  under  authority  of 
these  regulations  he  is  able  to.  and  does, 


take  advantage  of  monof>olistlc  possibil- 
ities and  is  slowly  but  surely,  driving  his 
competitors — the  nonslaughtering  proc- 
essors and  wholesalers — completely  out 
of  the  meat  picture.  Many  of  these 
processors  and  wholesalers  have  been  in 
business  for  half  a  century  serving  their 
communities  faithfully  and  honestly. 

Thanks  to  satellites  and  packer  offi- 
cials, graciously  loaned  to  O.  P.  A.,  the 
packer  now  has  the  ball — the  meat  ball — 
and  unless  the  Government  or  Prentiss 
Brown  intervenes  immediately — he's  go- 
ing to  freeze  it.  until  every  vestige  of 
competition  is  eliminated.  And  how  did 
he  get  the  ball?  How  did  the  packer 
acquire  a  monopoly  he  has  been  striving 
unsucce.ssfully  to  acquire  for  years? 
The  answer  can  be  found  within  the 
eruditf  halls  of  O.  P.  A.  Packer  offlcials 
loaned  to  O.  P.  A.  administer  the  meat 
regulations.  Packer  lobbyists  haunt  the 
meat  section  of  O.  P.  A.  daily.  Packer 
pressure  and  packer  influence,  are  every- 
where apparent.  Under  such  circum- 
stances how  can  the  packer  lose?  The 
situation  so  far  as  the  processor  of 
wholesaler  is  concerned  is  that  he  has 
three  strikes  on  him.  before  he  evt-n 
opens  his  mouth,  to  explain  his  side  of 
the  picture  to  the  O.  P.  A. 

Not  .so  long  ago  a  high  cflRcial  in  the 
Department  of  Apriculture  whose  di- 
vision concerns  itself  with  meat,  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  di.scnmination 
against  the  processors  and  wholesalers 
in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  industry. 
as  follows: 

It  was  assumed  that  tiio  packers  •  •  • 
would  generally  follow  their  usual  practlcrs 
In  the  distribution  of  ments  that  were  avail- 
able fi'r  s-ale  to  civilians  in  this  country. 

I  submit  that,  assuming  anything 
abt)Ut  the  business  ethics  of  the  packers 
is  concerned,  is  the  quintessence  of  cre- 
dulity. One  might  just  as  well  assume 
that  Hitler  would  abide  by  the  terms  of 
a  trade  agreement  or  a  nonagtiression 
pact,  as  assume  that  the  packers  would 
follow  usual  practices,  when  the  cards 
were  arranged  so  that  enhanced  revenue 
was  in  prospect. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Agriculture  concerning  the 
situation,  one  of  the  packers  was  quite 
candid  and  stated,  in  su'ostance.  "I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  situation  gen- 
erally is  inequitable  so  far  as  proces- 
soi  s  are  concerned,  but  the  regulations 
have  dumped  an  El  Dorado  in  my  lap 
and  I'm  going  to  town  until  the  Gov- 
ernment issues  regulations  that  tell  me 
the  show  is  over  " 

Two  weeks  ago.  a  conference  was  held 
at  O.  P.  A.  relative  to  the  meat  situa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  finding  some  way  out 
of  the  me.ss.  Processors  and  wholesalers 
were  present  and  so  were  the  packers,  or 
their  lobbyists.  The  processors  and 
wholesalers  carried  the  despairing  air 
of  condemned  men,  pleading  for  their 
lives.  The  packers  sat  back,  with  big 
complacent,  self-satisfied  smirks — they 
did  not  have  anything  to  worry  about, 
they  are  in.  And  they  said  little  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  to;  their  former 
associates,  now  at  O.  P.  A.,  said  it  for 
them.  And  if  a  processor  or  a  whole- 
saler directed  an  embarrassing  question 
at  a  packer,  an  O.  P.  A.  ofBcial  obligingly 


furnished  the  answer,  or  changed  the 
subject.  That  illustrates  liow  far  you 
can  get  in  the  meat  division  of  O.  P.  A. 
unless  you  know  the  packer  password. 

Last  week  I  talked  with  one  of  the 
officials  at  O.  P.  A.  who  seems  tc  be 
trying  to  do  an  honest,  sincere  job.  He 
is  one  of  the  professors  and  the  peda- 
gogues down  there  who  are  honest,  if 
slightly  impractical— and  they  are  no 
match  for  the  guile  and  duplicity  of  the 
packers.  But  this  official  admitted  that 
a  plan  submitted  by  the  proce.ssor:;  and 
whole.salers.  providing  equitable  alloca- 
tion ol -.available  meat,  was  workable  and 
that  officials  at  Agriculture,  of!  the 
record,  thought  well  of  it.  Then,  when 
I  inquired  why  he  did  not  do  something 
about  it,  he  answered,  "That's  a  matter 
for  another  division  here — the  Rationing 
Division— and  the  Rationing  Division  is 
opposed  to  it/ ' 

And  who  runs  the  show  in  the  Ration- 
ing Divi-sion.  pray?  Who  is  the  official 
there  who  says  yes  and  no  to  matters  ol 
that  character?  Mr.  John  Madigan, 
with  a  20-year  background  as  an  official 
of  Armour  &  Co..  one  of  the  so-called 
Bii,'  Four  of  the  packing  industry.  Mr. 
Madik'an,  a  packer  from  away  back,  holds 
the  reins;  and  Mr.  Madigan  is  the  gentle- 
man who  firmly  and  consistently  refuses 
to  budge  from  his  opposition  to  a  plan 
that  contemplates  equitable  allocation; 
to  a  plan  that  will  pry  the  packer  loose 
from  the  unholy  strangle  hold  that, 
thanks  to  O  P.  A.,  he  now  exercises  over 
the  meat  industry;  to  a  plan  that  will 
restore  meat  to  normal  distributive 
channel.s  and  get  the  meat  on  our  din- 
ner tables  that  has  not  been  there  for 
weeks  and.  in  some  cases,  months;  a 
plan  that  will  eventually  eliminate  the 
black  market  because  with  meat  avail- 
able there  will  no  longer  exist  the  scar- 
city that  creates  the  demand  that  in  turn 
brings  the  bootleg  market  with  its  boot- 
leg prices. 

Whenever  you  are  looking  for  infor- 
mation at  O.  P.  A.  and  your  subject  is 
meat,  you  are  almost  certain  to  run  into 
a  packer.  There  is  Mr.  Madigan.  of 
Armour;  Mr.  Waller,  of  Swift;  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Cudahy;  and  a  Mr.  Stone,  of  a  packer 
subsidiary.  Kroger  chain  stores.  And, 
believe  it  or  not — although  processors 
control  about  39  percent  of  the  meat  dis- 
tributive set-up.  and  although  whole- 
salers have  been  in  the  meat  business 
for  more  than  half  a  century — there  Is 
not  a  nonslaughtering  meat  processor 
or  wholesaler  in  any  capacity  in  the  Meat 
Division  at  O.  P.  A.  They  have  adopted 
a  practice  there  recently  of  designating 
what  are  known  as  consultants  who  are 
called  in  at  infrequent  intervals  to  con- 
sult with  the  keymen  on  projected  or 
proposed  measures.  But  this  doubtful 
designation  or  concession  to  the  proces- 
sors and  wholesalers,  from  what  I  can 
ascertain,  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  those 
industries,  so  far  as  securing  a  square 
deal.  A  consultant  generally  is  or.e  of 
the  more  influential  men  in  the  indus- 
try who  is  supposed  to  be  flattered  by 
being  called  to  Washington  to  sit  in  on 
matters  that  generally  already  have 
been  decided  upon.  His  opinion.  I  am 
Informed,  carries  about  as  much  weight 
as  that  of  the  twentieth  vice  president  of 


a  large  corporation.  The  packer  writes 
the  regulations  which  are  designed  to 
destroy  competition,  by  keeping  meat 
away  from  nonslaughtering  processors 
and  wholesalers  and  thus  forcing  them 
out  of  business.  The  packer  administers 
the  regulations  and  by  refusing  to  do 
anything  about  the  shameful  and  in- 
iquitous situation  resulting  therefrom, 
maintains  the  packing  Industry  in 
an  impregnable  monopolistic  position. 
Processors  and  wholesalers  are  closing 
their  doors  all  over  the  country  by  the 
score.  I  have  heard  from  old,  estab- 
lished houses — big  houses  before  the  era 
of  O.  P.  A. — that  have  been  compelled  to 
fold  up  because  the  pwicker  saw  to  it  they 
did  not  get  meat.  And  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  packer,  despite  the  pious  rro- 
tpstations  of  concern  by  his  public -rela- 
tions men.  will  continue  to  see  to  it  that 
they  do  not  get  meat  until  all  are  out 
of  business  and  he  has  the  fiel'l  tv  him- 
.self. 

The  packer  alibis  for  the  present  situ- 
ation are,  first,  the  necessity  under 
O.  P.  A.  regulations  to  give  a  discount  of 
50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  less- 
than-carload-lot  sales  to  wholesalers; 
and  second,  the  "black  market."  The 
packer,  however,  fails  to  state  that  the 
discount  is  not  required  in  sales  to  proc- 
essors, and  the  latter  are  among  his 
major  competitors,  and.  of  course,  have 
not  been  receiving  meat  from  him.  It 
might  be  of  interest  here  to  note  the 
fact  that  when  the  meat- restriction 
order  was  prepared  by  the  packer  coterie 
at  O.  P.  A.,  quotas  for  slaughterers — 
packers — were  arranged  so  that  only 
those  physically  slaughtering  were  en- 
titled to  the  same.  Now  anylx>dy  who 
knows  anything  about  the  meat  industry 
IS  familiar  with  the  fact  that  ma.iy  hun- 
dreds of  legitimate  procej;5ors  hire  others 
to  do  their  slaughtering.  For  this  spe- 
cious reason  they  were  held  not  entitled 
to  quotas  and  left  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  the  packer.  Today,  as  a  result,  many 
are  out  of  business;  many  others  on  the 
way  out.  Soon,  if  relief  is  not  forth- 
coming, the  packer  will  have  the  field 
entirely  to  himself.  However,  as  less 
meat  will  be  available,  due  to  lend-lease, 
and  meat  allocated  to  the  armed  forces, 
the  branch  houses  of  the  packers  will 
not  sell  to  any  new  .small  retail  butchers. 
These  butchers,  who  previously  pur- 
chased their  meat  from  the  wholesaler, 
who  is  now  being  forced  out  of  business, 
will  not  be  able  to  get  any  meat  for  their 
customers,  people  of  my  district  and 
yours,  who  in  turn  will  either  have  to 
buy  their  meat  in  the  "black  market"  or 
do  without. 

The  "black  market"  is  the  direct  and 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  O.  P.  A.  regu- 
lations and  meat  restriction  order. 
Whenever  the  Government,  as  with  the 
prohibition  law,  takes  it  upon  itself  to  set 
a  ban  against  a  commodity  for  which  the 
demand  is  general — that  demand  is 
going  to  exist — law  or  no  law.  regulation 
or  no  regulation — and  there  will  always 
be  people  for  whom  the  temptation  of 
vast  profits  Is  too  great.  And  there  will 
alwas's  be  people  who,  faced  with  ruin, 
as  the  result  of  ill -conceived,  unneces- 
sary, and  stupid  regulatory  measures — 
as  the  O.  P.  A.  meat  meastires— will  try 


to  salvage  their  business  and  their  in- 
vestments through  channels  that  sire  not 
in  accord  with  such  measures.  I  am  not 
condoning  the  "black  market."  but  I  do 
insist  that,  so  far  as  meat  is  concerned, 
there  never  was  a  need  or  an  occasion 
for  It.  And  I  submit  that  were  it  not  for 
O.  P.  A.,  there  would  be  no  "black 
market." 

What  a  spectacle  all  of  this  presents  In 
a  Government  where  everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  equal  oppwrt  unity!  What 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  guar- 
antees the  security  of  property  to  all  clti- 
}  zens  of  this  great  Nation!  What  food 
I  for  contemplation,  for  investigation,  and 
for  possible  prosecution  for  the  Antitrust 
EWvision  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  material  is  there.  Plenty  of  evi- 
dence exists.  And  It  is  time  that  there 
was  action  against  an  unwholesome  sit- 
uation that  cries  to  the  high  heavens  of 
monopoly  and  defiance  of  Federal  law. 


Lincoln  and  the  Problems  of  This  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WI&CONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  IS.  1943 

Mr.  'WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Manitowoc  County  Re- 
publican Club,  held  at  the  Lincoln  Park 
Field  House.  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord. 
as  fo  lows; 

We  come  tonight  to  renew  our  faith  in  the 
Republic  and  to  ^in  new  strength  and  guid- 
ance from  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
also  had  faith  In  the  Republic  and  who  gave 
his  life  for  lt«  preservation 

His  period  was  a  decisive  time  in  the  Na- 
tion s  life,  even  as  this  hour  in  which  we 
live  is  a  decisive  period  In  the  life  of  the 
Republic  and  the  world  It  l£  a  period  when 
we  need  men  with  a  strong  spirit  to  carry 
on  and  through  to  victory  In  war.  and  vic- 
tory In  peace  We  must  stand  steadfast  In 
the  liberty  wherewith  this  people  has  been 
blessed 

The  national  Ideals  which  Lincoln  fought 
for  are  being  ravaged  Internationally  The 
hopes  mm  died  for  during  Lincoln's  day  are 
berng  despoiled.  The  battle  for  freedom  and 
free  man  Is  not  yet  won  We  are  met  In  a 
spirit  of  grim  reality.  The  campfires  are  stUl 
burnng  The  torch  ol  freedom  Is  still 
aflame.  Human  liberty  Is  still  at  stake. 
Lincoln's  was  a  sacred  task.  Oura  Is  a  sacred 
ta«lt.  His  thought  was  to  save  the  Dnlon  and 
to  enshrine  freedom.  Ours  is  to  pr* serve  the 
Union  and  freedom.  That  Is  our  objective 
today,  and  all  of  otir  energies  must  be  focused 
on  that  objective. 

Prom  the  life  of  Lincoln,  especially  during 
his  war  years,  we  can  glean  helpful  aids  and 
direction  for  our  personal  guidance  and 
guidance  as  •  Nation  Id  this  critical  hour. 
It  win  be  rememlJered  that  when  Lincoln 
came  to  the  Presidency  the  country  was  un- 


prepared for  coming  events,  even  as  we  were 
at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  unprepared. 
Lincoln,  however,  had  not  been  In  office.  He 
had  not  had.  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation,  information.  Inside  Information,  as 
to  what  was  going  on.  or  funds  to  prepare 

Lincoln  took  offlce  in  March  1861  and  Fort 
Sumter  was  attacked  on  the  12tb  day  of 
April.  Then  (oUowed  the  war.  aiid  In  the 
following  months  we  sustained  losses  at  Bull 
Run.  Wilson's  Creek,  and  Ball's  Bluff.  But 
the  faith  of  this  man  would  net  falter 

In  the  first  months  of  this  war  we  sus- 
tained serious  loesses  at  Prarl  Hart>or.  Wake 
Island,  the  Philippines,  and  the  loss  of  over 
50C  sh!ps;  the  Ujss  uf  Kiska  Island  In  the 
Aleutians,  more  than  60.000  casualties 

And  we  have  also  witnessed  brilliant  vic- 
tories by  our  forces  at  Midway.  Guadalcanal, 
Africa.  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  Buna  area 
of  New  Ouinea. 

While  seme  military  and  naval  men  have 
stated  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  peace 
coming  through  the  defeat  of  tiie  Axis  in 
1943  (and  I  hope  they  are  right).  I  am  not 
that  sanguine  In  Lincoln's  time  there  were 
those  who  were  going  to  take  Richmond  and 
tulxlue  the  Confederacy  in  a  few  mcnthf. 
but  It  tock  over  4  years  cf  hard  fighting  to 
acrrimpllsh   that  result 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  world 
struggle,  and  I  believe  a  realistic  analysi.s 
of  the  situation  is  as  follows-  Germany  Is 
sMIl  eronomlcaliy  and  mllHarlly  formidable 
with  very  little  likelihood  of  economic  col- 
lapse In  1943.  though  she  has  passed  h«"r 
production  peak  She  is  being  pushed  back 
by  the  magnificent  efforvs  of  the  Russians, 
but  she  has  extended  her  submarine  effort 
to  where  the  Allied  Nations  are  losing  1  000.- 
000  tons  of  shipping  a  month  and  equiva- 
lent supplies  This  presents  a  very  critical 
situation 

Japan  Is  definitely  stronger  than  a  year  ago 
in  raw  materials  and  within  reach  of  a  pow- 
erful and  entrenched  economic  position  ex- 
cept for  a  major  weakness  in  shipping  In 
1942  Germany  captured  the  Maikop  oil  fields. 
Increased  the  efficiency  of  her  Industry,  took 
a  million  tons  of  grain  from  the  Ukraine  and 
from  occupied  territory  look  large  numbers 
of  worlcers  and  a  great  deal  of  machinery 
which  was  transported  to  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Axis  by  our  In- 
vasion uf  Africa  lost  north  African  supplies 
of  phosphate,  edible  oils,  fruits,  and  grain 
supplies.  Moreover.  Germany's  communica- 
tions s>stem  has  deteriorated  and  been  se- 
riously bombed.  While  Germany  has  paesrd 
Its  peak  in  production,  the  United  Nations 
have  not  reached  theirs.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  on  the  defensive  Germany,  pro- 
viding her  morale  holds,  can  survive  for  a 
long  time. 

Japan  has  not  reached  her  production  peak. 
She  now  possesses  raw  materials  for  a  greatly 
expanded  ec»nomy.  but  she  face*  dllBcultles 
In  a  production  expansion  program.  In  the 
Par  East  we  have  cut  sharply  Into  Japan's 
merchant  shipping  tonnage,  and  If  we  con- 
tinue our  atucks  by  air  and  by  sea.  we  can 
weaken  Japan's  chances  In  1943  of  making 
full  use  of  the  raw  materul  she  haa  looted 
in  her  conquest. 

As  I  see  It.  peace  is  not  ]ust  around  the 
corner  We  can  lock  forward  to  a  long  time 
of  sacrifice  before  the  war  Is  over.  During 
this  period  we  can  well  tvim  to  Lincoln 
time  and  time  again,  and  learn  from  bis  life 
Iciisons  which  wlU  help  us  sec  this  thing 
through. 

As  individtiala  we  must  In  this  critical  hour 
strer.glhen  our  souls  and  toughen  the  fiber 
of  our  being.  And  now.  as  Individuals,  what 
can  we  learn  from  Lincoln  that  wUl  help  us 
personally  today? 

1.  Well,  be  teamed  to  govern  hla  own 
mortal  spirit.  He  hated  nothing  but  wrr  ng  - 
not  individuals  He  learned  the  vaiue  of 
having  human  safely  valves  in  bis  tfaiijr  work 
with  people. 
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(a)  He  knew  the  value  of  maintaining  a 
Mnse  of  humor — oven  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  crisis 

(b)  He  knew  the  value  of  prayer — of  com- 
muning with  his  Maker  Listen  to  his  words: 
"l  have  beoii  driven  many  times  to  my  knees 
by  the  overwhelming  c(jnvictlon  that  I  hnd 
nowhere  else  to  go  My  own  wisdom  and  that 
of  all  about  me  seemed  Insufficient  for  the 
day." 

(c)  He  knew  he  had  to  live  with  himself, 
to  he  treated  himself  squarely  He  was  tem- 
perate In  bis  habits,  kindly  and  considerate 
t)f  others  He  knew  if  he  dealt  dl.shonestly 
with  anothei,  he  chtated  himself — ot  self- 
respect,  of  peace  of  mind 

(d)  He  never  returned  evil  for  evil  If 
another  slandered  him.  he  dldnl  retaliate. 
He  spent  nn  time  on  the  littleness  and  mean- 
ness of  his  felluw  men 

(e)  Though  he  often  sustained  defeat,  he 
never  accepted  defeat.  He  always  came  forth 
fr  >m  that  exjx'rience  "ntronger  and  wiser  and 
with   nil 're   ur.derst.inding 

(f)  He  was  never  intolerant,  blgtjtcd.  nor 
did  he  have  l:me  fur  class  hatred  or  rancor. 
His  thinking  was  ever  In  an  upward  direc- 
tion. He  possessed  that  great  quality  of 
loyalty — loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
loyalty   to  proved   values 

Let  us  stop  and  illustrate  a  few  of  these 
p<,lnts  we  have  made.  We  have  suid  that  he 
knew  the  vaU^.  of  maintn;nio^  a  s<Mi.--e  of 
humor  Those  were  critical  days  that  Lin- 
coln laced,  and  you  remember  that  he  reached 
out  and  surrounded  himself  with  the  t)esl 
brains  the  country  possessed.  They  were  his 
Cabinet.  And  when  the  months  stretched 
by  and  there  were  defeats,  these  wlae  men, 
men  with  college  degrees  after  their  names — 
lawyers,  financiers — these  men  sat  around  the 
Cabinet  table  with  set  visages,  with  minds 
closed  with  fear,  minds  Inopt-ratlve.  If  you 
please— then  Lincoln  would  tell  a  story. 

He  knew  that  the.se  minds  were  no  good 
to  him  In  the  shape  they  wore  In  He  had  to 
loosen  them.  He  had  to  get  them  Into 
operation 

He  was  wiser  than  all  his  advisers  Lin- 
coln had  traveled  the  hard  road.  He  had 
learned  In  the  school  of  cxfjerlence.  He  was 
bcrn  In  obscurity  and  reared  in  poverty. 
He  had  struggled  for  an  education.  He  knew 
people 

While  at  first  he  was  unskilled  In  state- 
craft, he  had  become  a  great  debater,  a  mas- 
ter of  the  En^Ush  language  and  logic  through 
self -education,  and  he  soon  became  the 
statesman.  And  In  this  procedure  of  getting 
self-educated.  In  the  school  of  hard  knocks. 
he  never  forgot  the  imperative  need  of  main- 
taining Judgment  under  all  circumstances, 
and  he  knew  that  when  times  were  critical 
Judgment  was  needed  more  than  ever  before. 

And  he  knew  also  that  there  was  one — 
his  Creator — who  was  ever  present  and  avail- 
able in  time  of  trouble,  and  so  he  communed 
with  Him  for  strength  and  guidance. 

No  man  In  American  history  was  as  ma- 
ligned as  Abraham  Lincoln.  Yet  In  the  midst 
of  a  storm  of  abuse  and  vilification,  he  car- 
ried on  the  Nation's  battle  patiently  (In  the 
midst  of  Intrigue,  Jealousy,  and  treachery). 
He  could  take  no  time  from  his  dally  ta»ks 
to  answer  the  slander  He  said.  "The  things 
with  which  I  deal  are  Ux)  great  for  malice." 

Let  me  repeat,  he  posiseased  a  saving  sense 
Of  human  and  an  abiding  faith  In  Ood  His 
humor  was  wise  and  witty  comment  — good 
sttiries — and  he  found  release  fur  his  taut 
nerTe«  and  his  overworked  brain  In  a  good 
story  and  a  go«.Ml  laugh 

Most  cf  us  can  learn  from  Lincoln  how 
to  govern  ourselves,  how  to  make  life  more 
worth  while,  how  to  make  a  contribution  in 
this  greiit  period  to  the  life  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation  of  which  we  are  a  part,  how  In- 
d!vid\inlly  to  be  fitter  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems before  us  and  better  able  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 


As  we  face  coming  events  In  a  world  which 
Is  contracted — made  much  smaller  by  the  in- 
ventions of  man — I  believe  we  as  a  nation 
can  also  gain  a  great  deal  of  direction  and 
guidance  from  the  life  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can In  this  perUxl  when  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  kKise  thinking  and  Indulge  In  a  great 
many  loose,  seductive  phrases,  let  us  learn 
from  Lincoln  a  few  basic  truths.  Lincoln 
said  "Property  Is  the  fruit  of  labor.  Is  a  posi- 
tive good  In  the  world.  Let  not  him  who  is 
houseles-s  pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  hiin  W{jrk  diligently  and  build  one 
for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that 
his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
he  builds  It"  Here  Is  a  "nugget"  of  wis- 
dom, answering  all  the  seduction  of  com- 
munistic and   socialistic  t<ilk 

We  are  today  fighting  slavery  In  a  very  real 
sense  We  are  fighting  the  shivery  of  the 
Axis  anc  we  are  fighting  other  kinds  of 
slavery.  We  are  fighting  for  freedom  from 
ecf)nomic  slavery.  Lincoln  Is  the  direct  op- 
ptjsite  of  Hitler's  entire  philosophy 

Lincoln  believed  In  the  Institution  of  pri- 
vate property.  He  said.  "If  there  Is  one  thing 
which  cm  prove  to  be  the  well  of  heaven 
by  externa',  nature  around  us.  without  ref- 
erence to  revelation.  It  Is  the  prop(>.sltlon 
that  whatever  a  man  earns  with  his  hands 
and  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  enjoy  In  peace  " 

We  are  heading  toward  a  new  emancipa- 
tion period  and  It  will  be  well  for  us  to 
bear  In  mind  the  .same  doctrines  which 
motivated  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation. 

In  the  post-war  period  we  might  well  recall 
Lincoln's  beliefs  on  a  representative  demt^- 
racy.  He  did  not  believe  In  a  government 
clothed  In  paternalistic  functions  He  said. 
"The  les;itlmate  object  of  government  Is  to 
do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done  but  cannot  do  it  all.  or 
cannot  do  so  well.  In  their  separate  or  Indi- 
vidual capacities.  In  all  that  people  can 
Individually  do  for  themselves,  the  Govern- 
ment ou^ht  not  to  Interfere  ' 

rh(  re  IS  much  talk  now  of  a  peace  plan. 
When  that  time  comes  when  we  miist  think 
In  terms  of  reconstriictlnLj  a  world,  let  us 
bear  In  mind  that  we  shall  need  clear  think- 
ers, sane  thinkers.  Just  thinkers,  men  who 
can  see  through  the  problem  and  find  the 
solution-  and  this  can  only  take  place  when 
we  fiMlow  the  directive  of  Lincoln.  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all" 

He  saw  that  It  was  not  with  politicians 
or  offlceseekers  but  "with  you.  the  perple. 
the  Union,  and  the  llb«'rtles  of  this  country 
shall  be  preser\ed  to  the  latest  generations  " 
He  knew  the  people  had  to  think  this  prob- 
lem through.  In  1863.  in  the  dark  hours,  he 
.said:  'Let  us  not  be  oversangulne  of  a 
speedy,  tlnal  triumph  — let  us  be  quite  sober 
Let  us  diligently  apply  the  mean.s.  never 
dciubting  that  a  Jiust  God.  in  His  own  good 
time.  Will  give  us  the  rightful  result."  That 
was  gocxl  advice  then — It  Is  very  good  advice 
for  all  of  us  to  heed  now. 

And  again  listen  to  the  words  of  this  great 
commoner;  "The  struggle  of  today  is  not 
altogether  for  today.  It  Is  lor  a  vast  future 
also.  With  a  reliance  m  Providence  all  the 
more  firm  and  earnest,  let  u^  proceed  in  the 
g;reat  task  which  events  have  devolved  up<jn 
Its  " 

With  that  clause.  "Let  us  proceed  In  the 
preat  task  which  events  have  devolved  upwn 
us."  and  the  concluding  sentence  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Addresa.  "That  this  Nation  under 
God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  a;-.d 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.  "  we  have  the  direction  and  guidance 
of  that  great  soul.  Indicating  how  this  people 
shall  proceed  to  meet  and  handle  the  new 
and  the  greater  problem  cf  world  reconstruc- 
tion and  world  peace. 


Lincoln  a.s  a  state'^man  always  kept  his 
head  and  he  kept  his  mind  on  the  objective. 
You  will  ri  member  he  said.  "One  war  at  a 
tlrne."  when  EUigland's  minister  was  editing 
toward  war.  and  during  the  Civil  War.  when 
others  lo;t  sight  of  the  need  for  tli-"  Union. 
he  carried  on — otherwl.se  we  might  Lave  had 
another  continent  of  many  nations. 

Lli.coln  was  always  a  Unlcn  adherent,  and 
he  knew  that  In  union  there  was  strength. 
He  believed  in  collaboration.  In  getting  folks 
to  pull  together  He  saw  the  need  of  ce- 
menting the  fragments  of  a  once  broken 
Union  He  saw  this  so  clearly  that  he  was 
adamant  Thank  God  for  his  vision.  And 
he  proceeded  to  perform  "the  great  task 
which  events  have  devolved  upon  us  " 

So  we  must  priKeed  m  the  great  ta^k  which 
events  have  developed  upon  us  with  caution 
and  Judgment  and  see  to  it  that  this  Govern- 
ment shall  not  perish  from  the  earth 

I  believe  that  the  concensus  of  the  people 
of  this  country  Is  that  they  want  their 
servant.s  to  plan,  and  execute  a  plan,  whereby 
It  shall  be  humanly  possible  to  prevent  great 
world  wars  from  coming  upon  the  world 
again  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion want  our  Government  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  some  kind  of  an  organiza- 
tion between  nations  with  teeth  In  It,  to 
enforce  peace. 

Lincoln  would  face  this  situation  fearless- 
ly— this  new  situation.  Remember  his  words 
spoken  to  Congress  In  1862  They  are  meant 
for  us  today.  I  quote:  "The  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy  pres- 
ent Tlie  occasion  Is  piled  high  with  diffi- 
culty, and  we  must  rl.se  with  the  occ-lon. 
As  our  case  Is  new,  s<.)  we  must  think  anew 
and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  our- 
selves, and  then  we  shall  save  our  ccu'  try." 
Here  he  si>eaks  like  a  prophet  of  old— gjvmg 
direction  to  the  people 

I  believe  If  Lincoln  were  with  us  today  he 
might  say  something  like  this-  "When  this 
war  Is  over,  the  occasion  will  be  piled  high 
with  difficulty,  but  we  must  rise  with  the 
occasion.  The  situation  we  face  Is  entirely 
new,  but  we  must  be  ready  with  new  vision 
to  meet  the  problems  of  this  new  day.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves  from  the  limita- 
tions which  would  Interfere  with  our  doing 
the  big  Job  that  is  before  this  people  " 

Whether  an  ordered  world  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  when  the  war  Is  over, 
will  depiend  in  a  large  degree  on  the  wisdom, 
the  common  sense,  and  the  policy  of  the  lead- 
ership and   the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  slncen^ly  we  must  not  fall  this  criti- 
cal and  challenging  hour  in  the  world's  his- 
tory We  must  clear  away  the  confusion  and 
the  rubbish  which  surrounds  us  and  go  forth 
to  fulfill  our  destiny  We  must  win  through 
to  victory  and  then  we  must  shape  a  peace 
plan  that  must  be  workable,  practical,  and 
lasting  It  must  be  rooted  In  democratic 
principles  While  there  are  those  among  us 
who  contend  that  peace  depends  on  economic 
action,  there  are  others  who  say  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  social  security  and  social  Justice;  still 
others  see  the  importance  of  spiritual  forces, 
claiming  that  the  world  must  be  reeducated 
and  there  must  be  a  revival  of  basic  religious 
values;  and  others  say  it  is  a  question  of 
getting  ail  peoples  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  democracy  and  the  growth  and  respect 
for  law. 

We.  fellow  Americans,  must  never  forget 
that  we  are  living  in  a  changing  world  and 
that  the  question  of  maintalninif  a  world 
order  and  peace  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  power  Icdged  in  the  coordinated 
effort  of  nations  We  In  America  maintain 
our  police  force  and  our  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.     We  know  the  need  therefor 

So  in  a  world  leag\ie.  as  long  as  man  is 
man.  power  to  enforce  order  must  be  lodged 
In  the  proper  authority  Even  the  Masier 
said.  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Cae.sar's" — recognizing  that  worldly  mnt- 
ters  must  be  taken  into  cognizance. 
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When  I  ^peak  of  power  lodged  In  the  Inter- 
national organization  which  may  come  after 
the  war.  I  reallre  that  the  twe  of  power  or 
misuse  thereof  presents  a  problem  of  the  flrat 
magnitude 

We  In  America  feel  we  have  solved  that 
problem  by  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
In  government. 

The  good  Samaritan  had  power — the  power 
of  kindliness,  of  the  right  kind  of  aervlce. 
He  bad  "wine  and  oil  and  cash"  and  the 
knowledge  as  to  how  to  use  them. 

The  personnel  of  the  league  which  will  be 
created  must  embrace  men  who  not  only  pos- 
sess great  administrative  minds  and  capacity, 
but  men  who  posaeaa  the  attributes  of  the 
great  Samaritan,  men  who  kindle  hope  and 
destroy  fear,  who  are  charitable,  fearless, 
understanding,  merciful,  men  who  would 
heal  the  hurts  of  the  world. 

If  this  organization  were  so  itaffed,  It 
would  function  as  an  International  guard- 
ian— aiding  the  minor  peoples  to  grow  to 
adult  stature. 

We  have  done  that  Job  In  the  Philippines, 
bringing  that  people  up  In  knowledge  and 
ability  to  where,  when  the  war  Is  won,  self- 
government  will  be  their  lot.  The  loyalty  of 
the  Philippine  people  In  this  war  toward  this 
country  demonstrates  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can statesmanship.  In  the  years  since  we 
went  Into  the  Philippines,  we  have  acted,  by 
and  large,  for  their  good.  We  have  aided  In 
building  that  people  In  stature  and  wisdom. 

We  have  heard  much  said  about  isolation, 
but  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that  we  should 
build  a  Chinese  wall  around  this  country. 
The  question  now  Is,  How  far  shall  we  go  to 
seek  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  another  world 
war?  It  must  be  conceded  at  the  outset,  con- 
sidering the  psychological,  religious.  Intel- 
lectual, social,  and  political  condition  of  the 
various  races  of  the  earth,  that  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  amalgamate  them  Into  a  world 
state — at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

But  there  are  peoples  and  nations,  ready 
and  willing — people  who  think  alike,  who  feel 
we  must  reach  out  as  our  fathers  did  In  1787 
to  attempt  a  solution  to  the  world's  chaotic 
condition. 

We  know  that  when  this,  war  la  over,  the 
world  will  not  be  cleansed  of  those  evil  forces 
which  make  for  war.  There  will  be  no  op- 
portunity to  put  Into  effect  a  great  many  of 
the  Utopian  and  visionary  schemes  which 
have  been  advanced.  Our  problem  Is  to  cre- 
ate a  plan  and  we  must  ever  bear  In  mind 
that  the  plan  must  fit  a  complex  world  which 
Is  ever  changing  and  has  to  deal  with  nations 
and  groups — and  their  capacity,  and  will,  to 
fit  Into  the  plan. 

Consequently,  with  our  eyes  on  the  past 
and  aware  of  the  experiences  of  history,  let 
America  go  forward  searching  out  the  way 
for  a  world's  good,  but  constantly  on  the 
alert  and  on  guard — aweu-e  of  the  dangers 
within  and  without  which  might  threaten 
her  very  existence.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
a  post-war  world  we  find  ourselves  in.  or  the 
kind  of  a  post-war  organization  in  which  we 
may  find  ourselves — whether  It  be  a  federa- 
tion of  the  democracies,  a  system  of  regional 
arrangements,  a  league  of  nations,  or  a  new 
balance  of  power  set-up — let  America  see  to 
It  that  she  Is  adequately  fortified  against  any 
emergency  that  may  arise.  By  that  I  mean 
America  should  be  In  possession  of  the  out- 
lying Islands  bordering  on  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  she  should  have  adequate  sea  and 
air  bases  throughout  the  glot)e.  adequate 
military,  naval,  and  air  power,  ever  bearing 
In  mind  that  America,  If  she  lives  up  to  her 
de«tlny,  should  be  the  llghthoiue  of  the  world, 
lighting  the  way  for  other  nations  so  they 
Will  follow  and  live  and  prosper  In  peace 

On  the  subject  of  looking  after  our  own, 
let  me  quote  the  Apostle  Paul.  "If  any  pro- 
vide not  for  his  own.  especially  for  those  of 
his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and 
l5  worse  than  an  InfideL"  I  believe  this 
statement  is  applicable  In  a  national  sense. 


We  Americans  who  owe  so  much  to  America 
must  provide  for  our  own.  This  poses  the 
question,  how  best  to  provide?  We  must 
see  to  It  that  this  lighthouse  of  ours,  this  be- 
loved America,  does  not  trade  away  her 
great  economic  and  political  treasures  for  a 
mess  of  international  pottage  We  must 
keep  her  free  and  safe  and  able  ever,  not 
only  able  to  provide  for  and  protect  her  own, 
but  to  be  the  great  Samaritan  among  the 
nations  of  earth. 

A  new  world  awaits  us  after  the  war.  We, 
as  a  people,  are  learning  In  wartime  to  put 
forth  In  teamwork  the  energy  of  a  united 
people.  If  we  follow  through  In  peace  the 
lessons  wc  have  learned  in  war.  the  sky  Is  the 
limit. 

Let  us  have  the  faith  of  a  Lincoln,  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  Lincoln,  and  the  vision  of  a 
Lincoln.  Then  Indeed  will  we  march  for- 
ward In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  meeting 
squarely  the  great  destiny  that  is  America's. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  BAMPSHIHX 

IN  THE  SKNATl  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  18,  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting, able,  and  important  address 
on  the  subject  The  CuJt  of  Competency, 
delivered  by  H.  W.  Prentis.  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co..  Lan- 
caster. Pa.,  at  the  midwinter  commence- 
ment of  the  V^iversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Philadelphia,  February  6,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  accorded 
me  by  Preeldent  Gates,  the  trustees  and 
faculty.  In  Inviting  me  to  speak  at  this  mid- 
winter commencement.  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss "The  Cult  of  Competency." 

The  Greeks  said:  Know  yourself;  the 
Romans,  be  yourself;  the  Christians,  give 
yourself.  The  cult  of  competency — as  our 
fathers  knew  and  practiced  It — fused  these 
three  swords  of  the  spirit  Into  the  great  In- 
ptrumentallty  that  set  them  free.  To  remain 
free.  we.  their  descendants,  must  pay  the 
same  price  they  paid.  For  freedom,  as  many 
wise  men  have  pointed  out.  is  not  a  gift  from 
heaven.  It  must  be  won  and  rewon  by  every 
generation  for  Itself.  It  is  not  ours  for  the 
asking,  as  so  many  complacent  Americans 
seem  to  think.  It  Is  ours  only  for  the  tak- 
ing—through competent  personal  effort  in 
support  of  the  eternal  principles  on  which 
It  rests 

The  way  to  freedom  has  always  been  a 
rough  and  arduous  road.  It  Is  not  for 
weaklings.  It  has  never  remained  long 
under  the  feet  of  those  who  seek  first,  latt. 
and  always  a  full  stomach — at  the  price  of 
a  questing  mind  and  an  unfettered  soul! 
Only  a  competent  people  can  build  the  tem- 
ple of  self-government.  And  only  a  compe- 
tent people  can  keep  It  standing.  The  floods 
of  economic  depression,  the  frosts  of  class 
cleavage,  the  loe  of  apathy  and  the  winds  of 
demagoguery,  are  potent  forces  of  social  ero- 
sion which  are  never  at  rest.  Only  through 
constant  renewal  of  knowledge,  faith,  and 
practice  of  the  principles  of  republican  self- 
government  by  a  competent  citizenry,  can 
the   edifice   of   liberty   be   kept    Intact.    As 


Montesquieu  reminded  as  900  years  ago. 
popular  setf-govemment  is  the  most  dUBciiit 
of  all  forms  of  goveminent  to  maintain  but 
It  yields  strong  men  who  are  wUUng  to  pay 
the  cost,  the  prloeleas  blessings  of  liberty. 

To  preserve  itself,  a  representative  democ- 
racy should,  therefore,  guard  and  encourage 
Individual  competency  with  every  means  at 
Its  command  For  only  Intellectually  com- 
petent men  can  fully  discharge  the  respon- 
sibiUtles  of  citizenship,  weigh  new  proposals 
of  government  against  the  leaaons  of  his- 
tory, and  vote  intelligently  Only  physically 
competent  men  can  create  the  wealth  re- 
quired to  produce  a  rising  standard  of  living, 
foster  education,  and  finance  necessary  gov- 
ernment activities.  Only  morally  compe- 
tent men  will  support  religion,  assist  the 
Incompetent,  succor  the  unfortunate,  and 
exercise  the  self-restraint  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  free  institutions.  Our  fathers  had 
none  of  the  current  mystical  faith  in  the 
power  of  government — composed  of  men  no 
better,  no  worse  on  the  average  than  the 
rest  of  us — to  solve  all  their  problems  But 
they  did  have  the  virtues  par  excellence  erf 
free  men — courage  and  self-reliance  So  tlie 
representative  democracy  they  devised,  based 
on  the  cult  of  competency,  had  as  Its  corner- 
stones: The  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  own  rulers;  the  right  of  all  men  to  free 
speech,  free  assemblage,  and  free  conaclenoe; 
the  right  of  all  men  to  work  freely  at  lawful 
vocations  of  their  own  choosing.  If,  through 
Intellectual,  physical,  or  moral  incompetency, 
we  permit  aiiy  one  of  these  three  fundamen- 
tal rights  to  be  undermined,  the  ultimate 
fall  of  the  American  Republic  Is  as  inevitable 
as  the  failure  of  the  many  other  attempts  st 
popular  self-government  which  have  had 
their  little  day  and  gone  down  into  the  night 
of  history. 

To  t>e  Intellectually  competent,  a  man  ob- 
viously must  have  a  storehouse  of  facts,  the 
ability  to  think  straight,  mental  hunxillty. 
and  a  certain  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
that  we  in  business  call  good  Judgment  To 
the  three  R's  of  the  primary  grades,  "read- 
ing, 'rltlng,  and  •rlthmellc."  be  must  add  the 
R's  of  higher  education — receptivity,  reflec- 
tiveness, resourcefulness,  resoluteness.  ai;d 
responElblUty. 

If  I  were  asked  to  pick  out  the  one  para- 
mount blessing  of  a  college  education.  I  think 
I  should  place  mental  humility  atwve  all 
others. 

•  •••••• 

I  do  hope  that  you  have  followed  at  least 
one  subject  beyond  Its  elementary  stages  to 
a  point  where  there  has  come  upon  you  «lth 
the  burst  of  an  exploding  shell,  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  your  own  mental  limita- 
tions, because  that  Is  the  attitude  that  pro- 
duces mental  humility— the  spirit  of  con- 
stant Inquiry.  As  Cowper  said:  "Knowledge 
is  proud  that  It  knows  so  much;  wisdom  is 
humble  that  It  knows  no  more  " 

When  It  comes  to  public  affairs,  how  many 
of  UB  who  are  college  and  university  gradu- 
ates are  Intellectually  competent?  Speaking 
from  my  own  experience,  I  know  that,  al- 
though I  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
f.om  a  State  university,  I  was  never  taught 
anything  specific  about  the  foundations  of 
American  freedom  nor  was  It  ever  made  clear 
to  me  that  our  various  liberties — political. 
Intellectual,  economic,  and  spiritual — stand 
or  fall  together. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  we  Ameri- 
cans have   been  so  engrossed  ever  since  the 
Civil  War  in  economic  affairs  that  we  have 
simply  not  been  Interested   In  government. 
Hence  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts — history, 
political  philosophy,  and  religion— has  gone 
largely   into    the   discard.     Thus   quite    un- 
wittingly we  have  cut  ourselves  off  from  the 
sources  from  which  American  liberty  stems 
Most  of  us.  in  fact,  no  longer  undentand  the 
creative  spirit  that  brought  into  being  the 
free  society  In  which   we  live.    Bo  we  ar* 
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prone  to  nrcep'  thf>  Mellln's  food  of  political 
pabulum  served  us  in  predigested  form  by 
commentators,  columnists,  and  politicians, 
without  ever  doin^;  any  very  serious  thinking 
cn  public  que.stinn.i  on  our  own  account. 

For  example,  what  dt)e8  the  phrase  "Ameri- 
can democracy"  mean  to  you?  The  word 
"democracy"  does  not  appear  anywhere,  you 
know.  In  either  the  Declaration  of  Indcpend- 
en-?  or  the  Constitution.  Yet  it  Is  on  every- 
bodya  tongue  today  How  do  you  define  It? 
Is  Jt — as  so  many  pwjple  seem  to  think — 
merely  the  toleration  of  any  vnprant  Idea 
•bout  government  that  may  enjuy  the  sup- 
port of  a  current  majority?  Again  let  me  ask. 
What  Is  your  considered  JudKment  of  the 
statement  of  Vice  President  Wallace  last  No- 
vember when  he  said,  and  implied  that  he 
thought  so  himself.  "S<  me  In  the  United 
Btatea  believe  that  we  have  overemphasized 
what  might  be  called  political  or  Bill  of 
Rights  democracy?  If  you  disa^.-ee.  are  you 
Intellectually  competent  to  refute  his  aaser- 
tion? 

Here  Is  jtlll  another  case:  Inferring  that 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  of  the 
American  Rfpubllc  is  outmoded.  Attorney 
General  BIddle  claimed  In  a  recent  speech 
about  democracy  that  "the  mlsu.so  of  power 
Is  neither  more  likely  nor  more  necessarily 
harn;ful  In  the  case  of  the  Ooveriiment  than 
It  Is  in  the  case  of  the  other  social  organisms 
whrre  power  has  been  or  may  be  lodged." 
What  do  you  think  vt  that?  The  writers  of 
the  Federalist  Papers  would  not  agree.  1  am 
sure  Certainly,  no  social  organLsm  but  gov- 
ernment has  Jr. lis  to  put  people  into  when 
It  d<»e,s  misuse  its  power  Incidentally,  If  you 
have  not  read  the  Federalist  Papers,  by  all 
means  do  so  Those  87  new.spaper  articles 
by  Hamilton.  Madison,  and  Jay  — written  for 
popular  con.'^umptlon  In  178 J-  are  still  the 
best  explar.rttUm  if  the  philosophy  underly- 
ing the  American  Republic  that  I  have  found 
anywhere 

The  men  who  set  up  this  Nation  were  In- 
tellectually competf-nt  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  It  was  founded.  If  we  are 
to  preserve  it.  we  must  prove  worthy  of  our 
heritage  by  emulating  their  example.  The 
collectlvlsts  among  us  are  never  Idle.  They 
constantly  chip  away  at  the  foundations  of 
our  free  Institutions  So  every  Intellectually 
competent  cltl7e:i  should  be  equally  alert, 
analyze  every  new  governmental  proposal  In 
the  light  or  history,  and  decide  for  himself 
whether  or  not  It  flta  Into  the  fabric  of  our 
system.  Otherwlfe  we  may  find  ourselves 
eventually  with  only  the  empty  shell  of  the 
Republic  that  our  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  now  fighting  to  preserve  on  land  and 
sea  and  In  the  air  and  In  the  waters  under 
the  sea. 

When  I  speak  of  phy;=lcal  competency.  I 
am  not  thinking  of  mere  bodily  strength  btit 
rather  cf  the  ability  of  a  man  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  thosr  dependent  on  him  with- 
out subsidies  from  government  or  any  other 
source  That  characteristic — the  spirit  of 
self-reliance— Is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
popular  self-government  The  preservation 
of  a  representative  democracy  hinges  directly 
on  the  Willi ngne-ss  of  the  people  to  decide 
public  questions  on  the  basis  of  the  geiu-ral 
national  welfare — not  on  narrow  considera- 
tions of  Individual  or  group  M-lhshness 

If  men  are  not  them.«elve3  economically 
competent,  but  are  the  wards  of  the  State, 
how  can  they  avoid  liealing  with  public  ques- 
tions en  the  basis  of  ^elf-interest'  Further- 
more, without  a  financially  con^petent  cit- 
Izenrv.  hi)w  caii  we  hope  to  maintain  our 
two-party  political  sy^tem^  The  party  in 
power  Is  In  ^H^^ltlon  to  use  public  funds  for 
political  propaganda  {■inancial  supp^irt  for 
the  opposition  can  only  come  from  private 
citi?»;is.  and  without  intelligent  opposition, 
the  demcxratic  pri>cess  is  self-df-feating.  Ob- 
vlo'isly  al.<o.  private  buslnebs  cannot  exist 
WiUiout  constant  accretions  of  new  capital. 


Unless  the  financially  competent  are  In  posi- 
tion to  furnish  It.  the  State  must  supply  It, 
find  when  government  becomes  the  primary 
fource  of  capital  funds,  national  s<iciall--'m 
automatically  displaces  representative  de- 
inoc-ary  The  church  and  our  private  edu- 
cational and  philanthropic  Institutions  would 
be  lost  without  the  support  that  competent 
.luliMdual   citizens  furnish   them. 

Economic  competency  thus  plays  a  very 
vital  part  in  a  republic  of  free  men.  In  fact, 
.James  Madison  said:  "The  economic  founda- 
tion of  the  American  political  sy.'-tcm  i.s  the 
protection  of  t.'^e  dilTering  and  unequal  ca- 
pacity of  men  to  acquire  and  use  property  " 
Yet  in  recent  years  in  the  name  of  social  re- 
form, many  serious  obstacles  have  been 
placed  by  government  In  the  path  of  the 
competent  citizen  Under  the  added  Impact 
of  war.  these  handicaps  have  now  reached 
such  proportions  that  unless  young  people 
like  yourselves  see  to  it  that  they  are  ameli- 
orated &t  soon  as  peace  comes,  the  American 
Republic  will  be  In  serious  Je<jpardy.  When  I 
was  growing  up  as  the  .>;on  of  a  school  prin- 
cipal, any  man  who  could  put  aside,  say, 
$20,000  In  savings  and  life  Insurance  for  his 
family  was  considered  to  have  accumulated 
a  tidy  fortune.  Invested  at  6  percent.  It 
yielded  an  annual  income  of  $1,200,  v.hich 
purchased  probably  as  much  as  $2  000  will 
buy  today.  Assume  that  starting  from 
scratch,  a  ycung  man  can  save  $20,000  to- 
day— a  real  task  in  the  face  of  mounting 
taxes  Invested  at  3  percent — about  the 
maximum  saf«'  rate — this  sum  would  yield 
$600  a  year  Taxes  would  take  a  bit  out 
of  that,  but  after  the  w:ir.  with  the  creeping 
Inflation  now  In  progress,  even  $600  will 
probably  not  have  the  purchasing  power  of 
more  than  half  that  sum 

One  of  the  finest  Instlnct.s  of  a  normal  man 
Is  his  desire  to  provide  for  the  financial  future 
of  himself  and  his  family      Hence,  the  situa- 
tion I  have  Just  described,  which  strikes  at 
the    roots    of    jTersonal    incentive.    Is    rightly 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  every  thoughtful 
American,     The  preservation  of  our  freedom 
ind  national  well-being  — Incfuding  economic 
security    for    the    unfortunate— depends    di- 
rectly  on   the  continuation   of  reasonable  fi- 
nancial opportunity  and  reward  for  the  com- 
petent.    Consider  the  plu;ht  of  the  one-third 
of    our    population    who    allegedly    are    ill- 
nourished.   111-hcu-sed.    and     Ill-clad      In   the 
last  analysis,  who  but  the  competent  among 
us  can  help  that  situation?     Of  course,  gov- 
ernment can  tax  away  the  .savings  of  the  com- 
petent of  this  and  past  generations  and  dis- 
tribute them,  but  eventually  when  this  ac- 
cumulated fat  is  gone,  where  is  new  produc- 
tive  wealth   to  come  from   In  a  free  society. 
If    not    from    the    ingenuity,    initiative,    and 
thrift    of    the    comF>etent?     It    is.    therefore, 
high   time.   It  seems  to  me.  for  believers  In 
American  liberty  to  raise  their  voices  In  be- 
half  of   the    two-thirds   of  otir   citizens    who 
have  proven  competent  to  fake  care  of  them- 
6<.>lves.  and   thus  show  some  concern  for  the 
original  "forgotten  man"  of  William  Oraham 
Sumner— the  quiet   citizen   who  paddles  his 
own  canoe  day  in  and  day  out,  marries  and 
r.tLses  a  family,  meets  his  ijills  promptly,  pays 
his  taxes,  supports  his  church,  contributes  to 
the  community  chest,  fights  for  his  country 
when  need  arises,  asks  nobcdy  to  protect  him 
from  "cradle  to  the  grave.  '  and  thereby  does 
his  quiet  bit  to  maintain  the  American  Re- 
public for  his  children  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren.    If   this   be  social   treason,   make   tlie 
mo.st  of  It,     A-s  Somerset  Maugham  said:    "If  a 
nation   values  anything   more   than   freedom. 
It    will    lose    Its    freedom,    and    the    Irony    of 
II    is  that  If   It    s  comfort  or  money   that   It 
vilues  more.  It  will  lo«e  that  ti>o  " 

Paradoxically  enough,  the  release  of  Initia- 
tive and  enterpris?  made  pt»«Mble  by  popular 
8»'lf-government  ultimately  generates  dis- 
integrating forc>s  frt-m  within  Again  and 
a^aui  after  freedom  has  brought  opportunity 


and  some  degree  of  plenty,  the  competent 
become  selfish,  luxury-loving,  and  comp  a- 
cent;  the  Incompetent  and  the  unfortunate 
grow  envious  and  covetous,  and  all  th  ee 
groups  turn  aside  from  the  hard  road  of 
freedom  to  worship  the  Gulden  Calf  of  e<o- 
nomic  security.  The  historical  cycle  seems 
to  tie:  From  bondage  to  spiritual  faith:  fr  .m 
spiritual  faith  to  courage;  from  courage  to 
liberty;  from  liberty  to  abundance;  fr  mi 
abundance  to  selfishness;  from  selfishness 
to  apathy;  from  apathy  to  dei)endency;  und 
from  dependency  back  to  bondage  tince  mt  re. 
At  the  stage  between  apathy  and  depend- 
ency, men  always  turn  In  fear  to  econoriic 
and  political  panaceas.  New  conditions.  It 
Is  claimed,  require  new  remedler.  Uii  icr 
such  circumstances,  the  compietent  cltlzei  Is 
certainly  not  a  fool  If  he  insists  upon  us  ng 
the  compass  of  history  when  forced  to  ..all 
uncharted  seas.  Usually  so-called  new  reiic- 
dies  are  not  new  at  all.  Cumpulsory  planned 
economy,  for  example.  Was  tiied  by  he 
Chinese  some  three  millenniums  ago.  i  nd 
by  the  Romans  in  the  early  centuries  of  he 
Chris' lan  Era.  It  was  applied  In  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia  long  before  the  pres 'nt 
war  broke  out.  Yet  It  Is  being  seriously  id- 
vocated  today  as  a  solution  of  our  econoinlo 
problems  in  the  United  States.  Its  pro- 
ponents confidently  assert  that  govcrnm.'nt 
can  succcessfully  plan  and  control  all  mr Jor 
business  activity  in  the  Nation,  and  still  :iot 
interfere  with  our  political  freedom  and  lur 
hafd-won  civil  and  religious  liberties  The 
lessons  of  history  all  point  in  exactly  the 
reverse  direction. 

Under  compulsory  national  economic  pi  in- 
ning m  Germany  before  the  war.  was  there 
freedom  of  the  press?  Ask  any  newspaper 
man.  Was  there  freedom  of  suflrage  in  It.  ly? 
Ask  any  hardy  soul  who  underwent  the  castor 
oil  treatment  at  the  hands  of  fanatical  F  is- 
clsts.  Did  the  farmer  preserve  his  freed  im. 
In  Russia?  Ask  the  kulaks.  What  h:ipp'  ns 
to  labor  unions  under  planned  econon  y? 
Ask  tlie  former  labor  leaders  of  any  Axis 
nation.  Is  academic  freedom  permltttd? 
Ask  the  Intellectuals  in  exile.  How  alx  ut 
freedom  of  worship?  Ask  the  clergy  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  Well.  then,  can  we  rot 
apply  compulsory  planning  to  a  part  of  our 
economy  and  leave  the  rest  to  private  bu.l- 
ness?  Stalm  says.  "No."  and  so  does  Dotiglaa 
Miller  In  his  famous  hook  alxjut  Httl.-r. 
That  Is  the  record.  "Power  over  a  mai.'a 
soipport  Is  power  over  his  will."  the  Feden  1- 
Ist  Papers  sagely  observed  In  1789.  Yet  X 
venture  to  predict  that  If  we  ever  do  lose 
our  freedom  In  America  It  will  be  due  to 
public  Ignorance  of  the  perils  Involved  In 
outright  government  planning  and  control 
of  our  economic  life.  All  of  which  aga.a 
demoru^trates  that  freidom  can  only  be  h;id 
by  competent  men  who  understand  the  baf  10 
principles  of  self-government  and  who  recog- 
nize that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  3^ 
lil>erty." 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  educatl<  n 
which  does  not  mold  the  soul  of  man  wh;le 
It  Is  fashioning  his  mind  is  lethal  pois<  n 
for  the  Individual  and  social  dynamite  for  tlie 
body  politic.  In  the  original  charter  of  the 
Acadamey  and  Charitable  School  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  this  url- 
verslty  sprang,  the  hope  ts  expressed  that  It 
"may  prove  a  nursery  of  wisdom  and  virtue." 
and  your  first  provost  said  that  "there  is 
yet  one  science  necessary  to  complete  all  the 
rest— the  science  of  Christianity  and  the 
great  mystery  of  Godliness  " 

Popu'ar  self-government  as  we  know  It  ;n 
America  had  its  origin  in  the  religious  coi- 
cept  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Individual  sotil. 
and  the  existence  of  certain  inalienable  nat- 
ural rights  conferred  upon  man  by  Alrnish  y 
God  Certainly,  therefore,  one  need  n  it 
argue  the  essentiality  of  moral  ccmpoten -y 
to  our  Continued  existence  as  a  nation  if 
fre«men.     The  voluntary  assumfiicn  of  soci  il 


stewardship  Is  In  a  very  literal  sense  the  key- 
stone of  lltierty.  And  It  requires  a  high 
degree  of  moral  coin{>etency  to  fit  men  for 
■uch  responsibility. 

As  Juftlce  Brandels  said:  "Democracy  Is  a 
serious  undertaking  which  substitutes  self- 
restraint  for  external  restraint"  In  other 
words.  If  men  do  not  conduct  themselves  of 
their  own  volition  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  they  invite  public  coercion 
We  saw  that  process  at  work  In  the  years 
before  the  war  In  the  well-nigh  endlets  multi- 
plication of  governmental  control?  desigi^ed 
allegedly  to  bring  about  scx^lal  Justice  Many 
of  these  measure*  were  Justified,  but  few 
would  have  been  enacted  If  we  had  had  the 
moral  competency  to  conduct  ourselves  In 
accordance  with  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Par- 
able of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  the  Golden  Rule  The  his- 
tory of  freedom,  we  mu^t  never  forget.  Is  the 
history  of  limitations  of  governmental  pow- 
er— net  Its  extension 

Henri  Bergson.  addressing  the  French  Acad- 
emy In  1914.  said:  "Science  •  •  • 
equipped  man  In  less  than  50  years  with  more 
tools  than  he  had  made  during  the  thousand;^ 
of  years  he  had  lived  upon  earth  Each  new 
mftchlne  being  for  man  a  new  organ — en 
artificial  organ — his  body  became  suddenly 
and  prodigiously  Increased  In  size,  without 
ht£  soul  t>e!ng  at  the  Fame  time  able  to  dilate 
to  the  dimensions  of  his  new  body  "  That 
was  30  years  ago.  and  we  still  have  the  same 
problem  confronting  us  It  cannot  be  solved 
by  the  spawning  of  more  laws  and  regula- 
tions— if  we  are  to  keep  our  freedom  Its 
only  solution  lie*  In  the  development  of  ade- 
quate moral  cc?mpetency — a  task  In  which 
there  can  be  no  evasion  of  Individual  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  any  -cltiren  who  truly 
loves  hl^  country  In  his  last  published 
article.  The  Road  Away  From  Revolution, 
written  practically  on  his  denthhert.  Woodrow 
Wllwn  E8ld:  "The  sum  of  the  whole  matter 
is  this,  that  our  civlllrstlon  cannot  survive 
materiallv  unless  It  be  redeemed  f^plrltually." 

With  all  of  the  sorrow  and  dlsrtjptlon  that 
war  Is  bringing  Into  our  llve.s,  there  Is  a 
certain  grim  privilege  In  living  and  partici- 
pating In  a  great  crisis  In  human  history. 
According  to  a  French  philosopher,  "When 
God  erases.  He  Is  preparing  to  write  "  Our 
first  task,  of  course.  Is  to  win  a  complete 
military  victory  And  we  shall  do  so — 
never  fear — thanks  to  the  superb  bravery  and 
Bacrlflce  of  our  armed  forces  and  the  pro- 
duction miracles  now  being  wrought  by 
American  industry 

When  peace  comes,  we  shall  possess  more 
manufacturing  facilities,  more  new  ma- 
terials, m.cre  skilled  'abor.  a  greater  pent-up 
demand  for  goods,  a  larger  reservoir  of  spend- 
ing power,  than  we  have  ever  had  In  otir 
history  With  such  resources  to  work  with. 
It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  rising 
generation — such  as  you  who  graduate  to- 
day— to  take  up  the  task  of  building  the 
America  of  our  dreams:  an  America  In 
which  the  physical  aundards  of  living  will 
be  raised  to  new  levels;  an  America  In  which 
religion,  education,  culture  and  recreation 
will  t>e  still  more  widely  difTused;  an 
America  In  which  the  cult  of  competency  wUl 
not  only  ensure  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
within  our  own  Ixirders.  but  wiU  work  hand 
In  band  with  all  peoples  of  good  -:vill  to  bring 
to  pass  that  halcyon  day  when  "nation  shall 
not  lift  up  a  sword  agalnat  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  We  can 
gather  new  courage  for  the  latter  task  If  we 
always  remember  ihis:  Man  has  been  malting 
and  tising  weapons  for  a  million  years;  con- 
science dawned  tipon  him  only  5,000  years — 
ICO   generations — a^. 

Tire  cult  of  competency  was  forged  in  the 
crucible  of  persecution  and  tyranny.  We 
have  taken  It  for  granted  We  have  never 
seen  It  put  to  the  teat  it  is  undergoing  today. 
New  In   the  midst   of  world  catastrophe,  we 


are  coming  to  realize  anew  that  there  Is 
something  In  life  greater  than  knowledge  and 
bigger  tlian  security;  something  which,  with 
all  our  organized  learning,  we  have  not  fully 
captured  In  books;  that  something  which  In 
the  past  has  caused  men  to  sacrifice  all  to 
attain  some  part  of  it.  Some  call  it  liberty, 
seme  freedom.  Maybe  its  best  designation 
is  that  It  la  the  dignity  of  the  individual  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Stmie  define  it 
in  terms  of  faith,  and  others  as  human 
bn)lherhc>od.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain. 
It  i.>;  the  priceless  ingredient  of  life.  Wliaieyer 
it  is.  it  is  of  both  the  heart  and  mind,  not 
a  complex  quality  to  baffle  science,  but  a 
simple  thing  to  assuage  men's  souls.  It  is 
the  quality  of  being  a  man.  With  that  con- 
cept Aristotle  spurred  Athenian  youth;  and 
it  was  that,  no  doubt,  which  illvunined 
&<x;rate6  mind  as  he  talked  the  great  sim- 
plicities to  his  students  under  a  tig  tree  In 
far -distant  days  in  ancient  Greece  Its  quest 
has  filled  the  ages  ever  since.  Its  attain- 
ment In  a  fuller  sense  it  the  only  thing  that 
will  make  tomorrow  worth  the  living.  Its 
'  achievement  is  a  ringing  challenge  to  you 
young  men  and  women  of  the  class  of  1943 — 
the  latest  novitiates  of  the  cult  of  com- 
petency. 


Civilian  Morale,  and  How  We  Can 
ImproTC  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOSTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  18, 1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  very  able,  Interesting,  and  timely  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Mc- 
Neill, an  outstanding  and  promir.cnt 
practicing  attorney  of  the  city  of  Wa.sh- 
ington.  The  addre.ss  wsis  delivered  at 
the  invitation  and  before  the  members 
of  the  Civitan  Club  of  the  city  of  Wa.sh- 
ington  on  January  26  of  this  year  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel.  The  subject  of 
the  address  is  Our  Civilian  Morale,  and 
How  We  Can  Improve  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OUB    CrVIUAN     IIOBALX.     AND     HO  .V    WK    CAN 
IMPaOVZ   IT 

An  accented  definition  of  morale  is: 
"Moral  condition;  that  mental  state  which 
renders  a  man  capable  of  endurance  and 
of  exhibiting  courage  in  the  presence  of 
danger." 

We  miist  all  admit  that,  assuming  this  defi- 
nition to  be  accurate,  our  morale  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  can  and  must  be 
improved. 

I  believe  the  definition  Is  accurate. 

If  and  when  otir  morale  is  high,  as  It 
mtist  be.  If  we  are  to  meet  any  great  cnats. 
we  must  first  be  "capable  of  endurance" 
We  must  be  fired  with  a  seal  that  accepu 
hardships  and  deprivations  without  com- 
plaint. For,  aa  Rusltln  has  said.  "There  is  no 
excellence  of  utmost  performance  imtil  we 
have  put  forth  our  greatest  effort." 

Second.  We  miut  be  able  to  not  only  have 
but  to  exhibit  ootirage  In  the  presence  of 
danger.  This  Implies  not  only  the  accept- 
ance of  hardships,  but  actual  danger  wlth- 
i    out  Qinching.     It  means  that  we  must  keep 


our  chins  up  when  we  hear  of  reverses  in 
the  air,  on  the  seas,  or  at  the  battle  frunu, 
and  let  all  those  we  meet  see  that  we  are 
neither  frightened  nor  downhearted 

I  have  defined  in  a  few  sei^tences  what 
morale  Ls.  I  have  done  this  to  be  sure  that 
the  word,  aa  I  ahall  discuss  it.  is  not  mis- 
tmderstood. 

It  Is  now  logical  to  disctiss  whether  or  not 
we  have  a  morale  which  renders  tis  capable 
of  endurance  and  of  showing  courag.  in  the 
face  of  disaster.  I  fear  we  have  not.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  qual- 
ity in  our  people  could  and  must  be  greatly 
increased  and  improved.  Periiaps  we  wiU 
not  know  with  certainty  until  some  real 
crltis  strikes  our  country,  a  crisis  that  brings 
tho  conflict  to  our  shores  Perlmps  then 
and  then  only  will  we  learn  wiiether  we 
can  exhibit  a  subconscious  courage  which 
we  must  have  if  we  are  to  give  adequate 
support  to  our  boys  in  the  service 

But  to  learn  by  this  uncertain  means  might 
be  disastrous  If  the  test  should  overwhilra 
us  and  we  should  be  unable  Ui  meet  Uie  test 
from  lack  of  mental,  physical,  and  moral  pre- 
paredness, the  damage  would  be  irreparable. 

Iso  we  owe  It  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  brave 
boys  and  men  and  girls  and  women  in  the 
zones  of  superlative  danger  to  make  rer- 
ta:n.  if  and  when  the  tests  of  endurance 
and  courage  come,  that  we  meet  them 
urfiinchingly. 

To  make  us  sure  of  ourselves,  we  should  be 
able  to  answer  this  question:  Have  we  the 
iron  in  our  blood  to  say  "Right  In  the 
Ptihrer's  face,"  that  no  matter  what  come.s, 
"we  can  take  it"?  No  matter  what  comes, 
we  Will  be  able  to  meet  the  situation?  Meet 
it  with  the  royal  courag  of  our  Scotch  and 
English  cousins  when  the  battle  of  London 
imperiled  the  very  existence  uf  the  Bntlsh 
Empire?  Or,  conversely,  are  we  so  uncer- 
tain of  ourselves  that  we  might  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  as  Prance  met  them, 
with  an  utter  collapse  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  power  and  endurance 
of  the  French  people? 

What  testa  are  necessary  to  give  us  cer- 
tainty of  ourselves?  Do  we  need  to  do  any- 
thing we  are  not  doing  to  make  our  assur- 
ance of  endurance  and  courage  doubly  sure? 
Wlaat  can  we  do,  aa  suggested  by  my  topic, 
to  strengthen  and  improve  our  morale?  Or 
wliat  may  we  leave  undone,  or  what  reforms 
wc>uld  we  make  in  our  past  performances. 
wtiat  methcxls  should  we  revise,  to  better  the 
spiritual  and  physical  courage  of  our  citisena 
in  the  greatest  of  all  world  cris^? 

What  I  shall  say  of  crlticlam  1  hope  will 
not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  intended  to  t>e 
constructive.  Surely  with  six  nephews  In 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  my  only  son  in  the 
Army  what  I  say  could  not  be  thougbt  other 
tbtin  sympathetic  with  our  Nation's  purp:.ise 
to  win  a  glorious  and  speedy  victory  over  our 
enemies. 

I'hese  are  some  things  we  should  not  do  aa 
we  have  done  them: 

1.  We  should  In  the  future,  aa  we  have  not 
always  In  the  past,  make  our  plans  for  civilian 
activities  and  defense  with  more  delitwrmtion 
and  foresight  There  should  be  careful  study 
of  our  neceaalties  and  then  logical  plans 
made  to  meet  them  I  believe  we  will  agree 
thfit  in  many  cases  involving  our  civilian 
morale  we  have  suffered  from  loose  thinking 
and  Ill-advised  planning  and  that  reeulU 
have  been  frightfully  disappointing  and  dls- 
tuibing  How  serious  they  may  have  been 
cannot  be  told  now  lltU  may  only  be  knc^wn 
if  nnd  when  some  serious  testing  tune  comes. 

S!  We  fhould  take  our  civilian  reap<jnal- 
bllities  more  aerlously.  Tbtis  far  tn  Waah- 
ington  I  fear  Mr.  Av«^age  Citizen  has 
thought  more  of  his  rights  and  a  danger  that 
he  might  have  them  prejudiced,  than  be  has 
about  his  reeponsibillties  and  their  cheerful 
performance.  I  fear  I  must  admit  my  own 
fault  here.  But  surely  by  new  when  we  are 
reading  of  tragedies  by  Und,  sea,  and  aii   w« 
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must  have  had  It  brought  home  to  us  that 
our  country  mid  its  liberties  and  the  sacred 
privileges  It  has  granted  us,  are  In  peril  and 
that  the  home  fr.mt.  In  real  truth,  is  as  nec- 
essary a  line  of  defense  as  the  battle  grounds 
of  Guadalcanal  and  Russia  and  prospectively 
CK-rn-iiny  are  lines  of  oflense.  And  if  we  fall 
here  there  Is  no  hope  that  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  can  succpod  over  there 

Former  President  Hoover  puts  the  picture 
In  the  following  words: 

"The  people  must  work  longer  and  longer 
hours  at  harder  and  heavier  lab<ir  Move- 
ment Is  restricted  Rationing  price  and  wage 
restrictions  are  Inevitable  Regimentation 
becomes  steadily  more  onerous  and  econonilc 
dtctalor>hip  grows  Increiu'liigly  as  war  goes 
on. 

"On  the  spiritual  side,  grief  stretches  Into 
every  fainily.  emotions  btconii-  more  fragile 
and  intolerant,  criticism,  freedom  of  speech, 
become  more  and  more  frozen 

"All  theM-  forces  are  multiplied  In  civilians 
by  terror  of  atrack  Irotn  the  a:i  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  industries  " 

Brig.  Gen  Eric  Fisher  Wood  presented 
our  dangers  In  an  address  ut  Camp  Bragg. 
N  C  .  2  or  3  days  ago,  in  the  following 
graphic    language: 

"In  my  opinion,  and  In  conclusion,  I  per- 
sonally make  this  prediction:  That  before 
■  this  all-out  wnr  is  over  Clerman  battle  action 
u  111  be  seen  here  on  our  home  front  along 
nnd  behind  our  .Mlantic  sealKiard  to  In- 
clude your  own  historic  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina." 

Do  those  pictures  of  dreaded  conditions 
make  our  duties  l<x^k  really  serious  obliga- 
tions'* I  know  you  men  of  Clvltan.  whose 
chief  objective  is  the  betterment  (.f  life  for 
yourselves  and  others,  must  agree  with  me 
that  we  must  change  niir  attitude  of  com- 
placency to  one  of  willinkrness  to  serve  even 
though  It  means  sacrifice. 

3  While  we  must  not  criticize  for  the 
•<ake  of  embarrassing  those  in  power,  never- 
thele.ss  we  have  a  duty  to  punish  incompe- 
teiu-y,  graft  or  complacency  in  public  of- 
ficials. We  must  do  this  with  firm  rrs<-)lution 
and  iron  courage  We  must  not  mollycoddle 
stufTed  shlrtj*  nr  brajui  hats  These  times 
demand  their  retirement  from  nil  power  and 
their  replacement  by  men  of  strong  wills, 
stout  heurts.  and  level  head-*,  who  know  their 
duties  and  d«re  |)erforni  them  whether  It 
BfTecls  friend  or  fi>e  The  only  criterion  for 
public  wrvtce  now  and  surely  that  applies 
to  us  all  is  one  of  surrender  of  our  own  eiwe 
and  coniplacetwv  that  we  may  iiid  the  com- 
mon defcn-ve  of  our  country  and  >ni(>i><  rt  to 
Ihr  limit  our  nghlint:  force*  who  .iir  fltcliMng 
and  dying  every  hour  of  every  day  and  night 
In  the  nir  on  the  Ijattleneld.i,  on  the  wa, 
and  under  the  neu 

4  Yew  I  repeat  we  should  be  jjuuk  with 
roiistriutive  crillcitm  of  undue  coniplucency 
or  wiiftteful  incompett  ncy  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  fliul  in  a  fxmitlon  of  power. 
In  our  home  defense,  some  man  or  woman 
piiKsesHcd  with  outstanding  ability  or  fired 
by  a  zeal  to  do  hfs  or  her  whole  duty,  we 
should  encourage  them  by  giving  them  every 
support  in  our  p<iwer  We  should  show  them 
that  the  people  as  a  whole,  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate loyal  and  sacrificial  public  Jwrvice 
and  that  they  are  as  (juick  to  regard  loyalty 
as  they  are  to  condemn  disloyalty  or  incom- 
petency In  the««e  days  of  trial  and  tragetly 

The  emergence  of  Incompetent  men  may 
be  expected  even  in  peacetimes  And.  of 
course,  they  will  arise  and  push  forward  dur- 
l!ic  the  excitement  and  rush  of  war  emer- 
gencies Likewise,  the  string  men  and 
women  will  emerge,  too  Some  of  them  have 
alre.tdy  appeared  and  stand  out  sun-crowned, 
with  their  heads  above  their  fellows,  glorified 
bv  d*eds  of  valor  which  will  outlive  the 
matb!e  or  bronze  statues  we  may  build  In 
their  memories  in  a  later  feneration  Today 
is  the  birlliday  oX  one  of  tliese  ^jreat  figure*. 


Ju-t  10  mcn'hs  nro  Gen  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  was  ordered  from  Bataan  to  Australia 
ly  o.ir  Commarder  In  Chief.  By  submarine 
and  plane  he  went  through  the  enemy-in- 
fested waters  on  the  long,  arduous,  and  haz- 
ardous Journey  to  Australia  with  his  heroic 
ulfe  and  little  Bon  .sharing  his  perils.  There 
he  began  to  make  plans  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  treacherous  Japanese  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Purt  Moresby  and  Guadalcanal.  Now 
those  Jt.bs  have  been  Just  about  finished  and 
-6  000  Jap  carcasses  prove  how  thoroughly 
the  W(jrk   wa.s  accomplished 

As  grateful  Americans,  let's  recr^gnlze  this 
amazing  result  by  sending  birthday  greetincs 
■()  this  great  American  soldUr  And  let's 
:ihow  the  same  spirit  of  appreclatun  to  our 
I'lvlc  leaders.  H'henever  and  wherever  they 
may  arise,  and  show  the  same  zeul  In  civic 
•-ffort  as  General  MacArthur  has  In  his  war 
•efforts  By  doing  this  we  will  build  and  build 
.-juickly  a  higher  and  more  efllcleni  civilian 
morale  nnd  give  to  our  flichtiiij^  forces  the 
conviction  that  we  are  behind  them  at  all 
times  and  with  all  of  cur  strength  and  that, 
no  matter  what  (ate  betides  us  or  them,  we 
will  not  let  them  down. 


The  Fluid  Milk  Situation 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NrW   H.'\MPSH1RC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Ffhruary  18.  1943 

Mr,  TOBEY,  Mr.  Pro.sidcnt.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
rovenny  the  fUild-milk  .situation,  pre- 
sented by  represe.ilativt'.s  of  the  Interna- 
tional A.s.soclation  of  Milk  Control  Agen- 
cie.s  before  Federal  Government  officials 
on  February  15.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  foilov^'s: 

The  «ub<f  mmlttre  reprewntcd  here  t(jday 
was  app<>inted  at  the  nnniial  mreting  of  the 
a»»<)<iaiioM  held  in  Richmond,  Va  ,  last  Octo- 
ber and  wai«  enlarged  ut  the  inectliig  cf  ti.e 
an*. Mi.it u;n  held  in  New  York  City  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  This  subcommittee  represent"!  and 
in  .lUth'Tlzed  to  iipeuk  for  the  State  milk-cuii- 
trol  a^iencies  of  the  following  Id  btaten 
AlnbuiuM,  Callforiilu,  Klotlda,  Georgia.  In- 
dlaiiii  Ma:!.e,  MuJMtai huM-t Is.  Muntana.  New 
Hainpsliire,  New  Jersey  New  York.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  l-land.  Vermont,  and 
Virginia 

At  the  meeting  of  the  association  held  In 
New  York  City  this  subcommittee  was  di- 
rected to  present  Uie  present  tluid-milk  situa- 
tion to  the  Federal  agencies  concerned,  name- 
ly, the  United  SUtea  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  OfBcc  of  Price  Administra- 
tion We  are  directed  to  present  the  critical 
situation  prevailing  m  fluid-milk  produc- 
tion and  to  point  out  that  a  ceiling  should 
not  be  placed  upon  producer  prices  at  the 
present  time,  at  least  not  until  cost-price 
Inequities  have  been  corrected  and  the  prin- 
cipal production  cost  items  have  t)een  defi- 
nitely placed  under  control  Secondly,  we 
are  directed  to  suggest  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration that  the  State  mllk-conirol 
agencies  are  In  a  position  to  help  them  in 
the  development,  administration,  and  en- 
forcement of  any  nei'easary  controla  ever 
fiLud-i.iilk  piuductiuu  and  dtstributiou. 


With  respect  to  ths  first  point,  we  believe 
that  It  will  cause  extreme  hardship  upon 
many  fluid-milk  producers  in  various  Ucill- 
tles  of  the  country  If  producer  prices  .ire 
frozen  to  January  levels.  Based  upon  '  he 
reports  presented  by  tiiC  representatives  of 
thLS  a.s6o<iation  at  the  meeting  held  on 
February  10  in  New  York  City,  and  al.-o  ba  *d 
upcin  information  given  by  dairymen  tnd 
executives  of  fluid-milk  as.'^ocmtluns  at  b<'th 
the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Conference 
and  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Produo  rs' 
Federation  held  in  New  York  City  on  Febru  iry 
11  and  12  there  wa;  presented  uncontrover  ed 
evidence  that  fluid-milk  producers  in  mi  ny 
localities  of  the  country  are  faced  with  v?ry 
critical  nnd  unsatisfactory  production  i  nd 
price  problems  which  require  Immediate  it- 
tention  It  appears  that  in  many  l(<alrie« 
the  January  prices  and.  for  that  matter,  .he 
prices  prevailing  for  several  months  prec  ."d- 
ing  January  we:e  out  of  balance  with  pro- 
duction costs  This  situation  came  ab^ut 
In  several  ways. 

In  some  ln-tanc>"'S  producer  prices  were  loo 
low  when  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
wholesale  and  retail  ceilings  went  into  ef!ect 
last  May,  and  since  that  time  prtxiucers  hive 
not  been  able  to  obtain  adjustment  In  tl  ese 
prices.  In  s<.>me  instances,  particularly  In 
those  States  In  which  milk-control  acts  are 
effective,  producer  price  Increases  were  in 
process  at  the  time  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration ceilings  became  eflettive  In 
some  Stales  adJiLstmenta  have  been  mi  de, 
but  In  others  the  State  agency  ha.s  not  b  -en 
successful  in  obtaining  approval  for  adji  st- 
ments  m  wholesale  and  retail  prices  wMch 
would  In  turn  permit  increases  m  prodi  cer 
prices.  In  .M^me  inst.mces  producer  pr  cea 
were  adjusted  but  havi-  again  become  untal- 
anced  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  coiu  rol 
over  the  prices  of  the  principal  item.s  enter- 
ing Into  the  cost  of  production,  .such  as  hay. 
grain  concentrates,  the  wages  of  milkers  i  nd 
other  farm  help,  the  cost  of  farm  equipment, 
tran.^portation  rates,  and  other  similar  Items. 

There  are  a  few  localities  in  the  Uni  ed 
States  In  which  it  appears  that  produ:er 
prices  are  reasonably  satisfactory  and  are  In 
reasonably  gcMid  balance  with  ct»ts  of  p-o- 
ductlon  Prtxiucers  m  these  few  areas  ire 
not  greatly  aroused  over  the  proposed  price 
celling  order  However.  In  all  of  the  ot  ler 
States  and  especially  in  thuM  localities  In 
which  the  situation  I*  critical  the  fluid  irllk 
prtxjucfrs  are  greatly  dmturbrd  and  will  op- 
p<*e  the  i»»uance  of  this  order  by  ev -ry 
mearii   available   to   them 

It  Is  not  <lllTliult  t«i  undemt.'iid  why  pro- 
ducer* In  iuch  arras  are  so  greatly  disturted. 
In  many  of  the  Htaten  in  which  milk  control 
acts  arc  operative  ifTotti  ha\r  herir  made  for 
many  months  to  obtain  Office  of  Price  Adm.n- 
l»trution  approval  up<n  producer  price  :id- 
Justmenti  but  in  mar.y  instances  relief  Mas 
not  yet  lieen  obtained  The  freezing  of  pro- 
ducer prices  upon  the  bniu  of  Janu.iry  le\ela 
means  the  freezing  of  prices  below  the  ctsta 
of  production  cf  a  very  large  proportion  of 
prcxlucers  in  each  of  these  Icx-ahtles  By 
cc3«t  of  production  we  do  not  refer  either  to 
average  costs  or  the  highest  cost  of  any  pro- 
ducer We  mean  the  necessary  c<«ts  of 
enough  rcasonbly  efficient  producers  wh  lee 
fluid  ml!k  production  is  required  to  picvide 
a  reas<innbly  adequate  supply  to  con.'-umers 
in  each  of  the  localities  affected  Thus  si.ch 
a  price-freezing  order  would  have  .-»  dis.ustrous 
effect  upon  both  the  fluid  milk  producers 
affected  and  also  upon  the  available  supp.les 
of  milk  and  upon  the  consumers  in  the  cities 
to  which  this  milk  Is  supplied.  Producers 
who  are  not  wholly  dependent  upon  milk 
production  for  their  Uvelihocxl  will  gr.idually 
shift  over  to  the  production  of  other  crc  ps 
and  commodities  in  which  prices  are  m  re 
satisfactory,  in  seme  ca.^^es  due  to  Frdeal 
subsidy  payments  Producers  who  are  \* holly 
or  largely  dependent  upon  fluid  miik  produc- 


tion for  their  Itvellhood  will  cease  the  pro- 
duction of  fluid  milk  as  quickly  as  they  can 
and  they  will  either  get  into  other  types  of 
agriculture  or  they  wUl  accept  employment 
In  defense  Industries  In  which  they  have 
reason  to  believe  that  their  net  income  wUl 
be  more  satisfactory 

In  some  instances  producers  will  shift 
their  deliveries  from  areas  of  low  prices  to 
areas  of  higher  prices  provided  the  trans- 
portation facllitle-  are  such  as  to  make  this 
possible  From  the  standpoint  of  consumers 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  this  means  a  sub- 
stantial loss  In  fluid  milk  productlcn  nnd  in 
the  case  of  certain  large  urban  and  indu-^trial 
communities  it  means  that  practically  the 
entire  fluid  milk  supply  will  be  shifted  to 
other  communities  or  may  be  discontinued 
entirely. 

You  may  doubt  that  the  ImfKMltlon  of  the 
cellme  upon  producer  prices  will  cause  such 
ferious  consequences.  We  who  are  closely  in 
touch  with  the  producers  and  the  public  m 
these  several  State.-:  are  convinced  that  the 
result  may  evi»n  be  mcire  serious  than  we 
have  expressed  If  these  conditions  take 
place,  there  will  be  many  thousands  of  angry 
and  disappointed  fanners  and  there  Is  much 
talk  o'  widespread  strikes  In  fluid  milk  pro- 
duction in  the  varloiis  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  m.-aiis  that  millions  of  consumeis 
will  be  angry  when  they  find  rut  why  their 
m!!k  supplies  have  been  curtailed  or  de- 
stroyed It  means  a  loss  of  vital  food  and 
\<.tai  food -producing  capacity  which  Is  so 
necessary  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  this 
war 

We  ask  you  in  all  sincerity  whether  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Govcrnmeut  to 
cruse  such  conditions'-  We  ask  you  further- 
more whether  you  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  consequence*  of  such  measures?  Frankly 
we  doubt  the  necess.ty  for  any  such  condi- 
tions and  ve  beUeve  there  to  no  need  for 
acencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  place 
th-mselves  tn  the  position  wblcb  will  result 
from  such   measures. 

Now  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  this 
slfuatloi^,?  We  esk  that  you  give  your 
earnest  and  immediate  consideration  to  the 
following   proposals: 

A  Place  positive  control  over  all  of  the 
prinrlpal  items  entering  Into  the  cost  of 
nuld  milk  production  such  as  hay,  gndn 
concentrates,  the  wa^es  of  milkers  and  other 
dairy  farm  wc^rkem  and  supplies; 

B  Adjust  fluid  milk  prices  to  producers 
wherever  11  is  ncceswry  to  bring  them  Into 
line  w'th  production  costs  h«  defined  herein. 
In  thU  cmnectlnn  yoti  are  advised  that  many 
Htates  already  have  the  necessary  co«t-of- 
pt'iducticn  data  and  the  others  can  obtain 
»uch  Information  quickly  either  through 
their  own  facilities  or  from  the  etate  exten- 
sion service  Positive  authority  to  do  this 
should  be  given  to  the  several  reglonsl  offices 
of  the  Office  rf  Price  Administration; 

C  Essentlfd  distribution  economy  measures 
should  be  put  into  effect  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  any  actual  savings  should  be  util- 
ized In  the  adjustment  of  producer  prices 
so  as  to  reduce  the  upward  adjustments  In 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  These  must  be 
on  a  regional.  State,  and  area  basis  because 
of  fundamental  differences  In  distribution. 
Very  few  economy  measures  could  have  na- 
tional  application; 

D  In  instances  where  distribution  savings 
are  not  possible  producer  price  increases 
should  be  made  Immediately  through  in- 
creases In  wholes."  •  and  retail  prices; 

E.  Incentive  payments  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  adequate  relief  to  producers  who 
are  now  receiving  less  than  production  costs. 
Incentive  payments  would  serve  as  an  In- 
ducement to  producers  to  produce  more  milk 
in  1943  than  they  did  In  1942,  but  where 
there  is  a  critical  maladjustment  between 
present  producer  prices  and  present  producer 
costs  oX  production.  incenUve  payments  will 
not  correct  the  situation  in  time  to  enable 


the  producer  to  continue  In  production. 
Furthermore,  if  present  producer  prices  ar« 
not  adequate.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  addition 
of  an  incentive  payment  in  order  to  bring 
forth  added  production  will  correct  the 
maladjustment; 

F  We  suggest  Spain  to  both  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Food  Distribution  Admlrlstratlon 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  data,  knowledge,  and 
experience  of  the  personnel  In  the  several 
Stale  niilk-ccjntrol  agencies  both  in  the  prep- 
aration of  proper  celling  prices  and  in  tlie 
development,  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment of  any  distribution  \conomy  measures 
which   may  be  undertaken 

We  find  it  necessary  to  say  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office  of  Prkre  Admlnlstrn- 
tion  that  much  of  the  misunderstanding  and 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced heretofore  are  caused  by  a  lack  cf 
trained  milk  marketing  economists  in  your 
agency,  particularly  in  your  regional  offices. 
It  is  asking  too  much  to  expect  that  persons 
trained  merely  In  general  eccnomic  thetiry 
without  any  business  experience  or  knowledge 
cf  the  fluid-milk  or  dairy  industry  would  be 
able  to  tAke  over  and  handle  satislactcirily  the 
immediate  problems  of  fluid-milk  production 
and  distribution.  Unless  this  situation  Is 
corrected  we  do  not  see  how  our  present 
problem  can  be  relieved  nor  do  we  see  hew 
future  problems  can  be  avcjided.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  will 
doubtless  wish  to  have  their  own  staffs  for 
various  reasons  but  there  is  not  need  for  the 
Federal  egeucies  to  set  up  and  maintain  laige 
milk-control  staffs  In  the  States  in  which 
there  Is  an  adequate  staff  in  the  State  milk- 
control  agency.  We  are  prepared  to  offer  to 
you  our  facilities,  our  knowledge,  experience, 
and  p>ersonnel  in  order  that  a  sound  program 
and  proc^edures  may  be  developed  without  the 
waste  of  manpower,  time,  or  expense. 


The  Natioiur  Labor  ReUtioos  Board  aod 
War  Prodnctioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  viaaiwiA 

IN  THE  SCIfATS  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  It  has  been 
suRce^ted  to  fne  that,  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic Inforfnatlon.  the  letter  piiblLshed  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  February  12. 
written  by  John  P.  Prey,  president.  Metal 
Trades  Department,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  be  reproduced  in  the  Con- 
gressional RicotD.  I  believe  this  letter 
is  of  sufBcient  interest  to  Ju.«stlfy  its  in- 
clusion in  the  Ricopd,  and  I  a-slc  unanl- 
mou.s  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Labob  Relj^tions  Board  Asbailid 
BY  L,ABOK  Spokesman — Fett  Deniis  Wac- 
KTK  Act  Regtnxza  iNTtsviTrnow  in  Kaiszs 

BKIFTAROe 

To  the  Emroc  or  the  8tak  : 

I  have  been  out  of  the  city  and  Just  now 
has  your  recent  editorial  concemlng  the 
National  LAbor  Belationi  Board's  case  againct 
Henry  J  Kaiser  come  to  my  attention.  You 
agree  that  a  aerloua  situation  is  presented, 
but  contend  that  the  trouble  arises  from  the 
Wagner  Act,  and  that  the  National  Labor 


Relatlona  Board  cannot  pursue  any  other 
ootirae  than  it  Is  pursuing,  a  course  which 
already  has  caused  a  slackening  of  produc- 
tion In  the  Kaiser  yards  at  Portland.  Oreg  . 
and  which.  If  persisted  In,  Inevitably  will 
lead  to  n  tragic  period  of  turmoil,  agitation, 
bickering,  and  consequent  dlsrupUon  of  vl- 
tiUly  needed  war  production 

The  Board's  attlttide  that  It  Is  forced  to 
tJike  the  action  It  la  taking  Is  an  amazing 
attitude;  an  attitude  that  has  not  been  con- 
vlncli  g  t.i  the  represent  at  ivea  of  the  war 
production  agencies  who  have  Importuned 
v.:  an  attitude  that  is  utterly  wrtmg.  It  is 
b;ised  on  a  provieion  in  the  Wagner  Act  that 
an  employee  is  guaranteed  the  right  to  }oln 
an  oq;anixatlon  of  hu  chocaing.  The  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organiiuitions  was  not  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  pasaare  of  the 
^Vagner  Act.  The  provision  manitestly  was 
Intended  to  protect  U^e  employee  against 
tietng  forced  Into  a  company  union  That 
vras  the  Intent  of  the  provision  then,  and 
the  Board  knows  that  It  Is  the  intent  of  the 
pirovision  today.  The  fact  is  that  the  Board 
has  Invariably  so  Interpreted  the  provision 
when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
the  petitioner.  But  it  is  also  an  outrageous 
fact  that  tlie  Board,  from  the  inception  of  the 
Ojngreaa  of  Industrial  OrgaiilKatlona  has 
oonceived  one  of  Its  principal  functions  to 
l>e  the  advancement  of  that  organization 
iigalnst  the  federation  This  it  is  seeking 
to  do  now.  It  is  seeking  to  do  this,  not 
through  any  defect  in  the  Wivgner  Act.  but 
through  an  arrogant  abtise  of  its  authority 
IX)  administer  that  act. 

You  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  think- 
ing or  be  misled  by  the  Board  Into  believing 
that  Its  action  was  forced  by  unrest  in  the 
vards.  Mr.  Kaiser  statc<l  in  New  York  a  few 
weeks  ago  tiuU  the  morale  of  bis  employees 
was  at  the  highest,  ifnnlfest  dlsgruntle- 
ment  and  uncertain  morale  now  are  develop- 
ing 

The  action  of  the  Board  came  solely  on 
i.he  representation  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  shipyard  workers'  ra^^n- 
izatlon  that  they  should  be  given  th«  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  these  workers  Tliey  claim 
no  substantial  organlaatton  on  the  Pacific 
coast  now.  Out  of  ttimr  400,000  of  sucll 
workers  they  claim  only  18.000  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  had  sgreements  with  the  Pa- 
cific coast  shipbuilders  for  Sfune  85  y^^r* 

The  arrangement  which  we  have  now  cam* 
*.hri)Ugh  the  stnblllratlon  agrremeni  which 
we  rsfnbllsh(d  In  the  spring  rjf  IMl  It  was 
i»*f»hllfhed  under  the  «ui>erMslon  and  at 
the  urging  of  Oovrrnment  agmrl*-«  ron- 
reined  At  one  time  when  there  was  »'ims 
(juestion  as  to  whether  our  unloni  would 
itrcept  It,  President  R/K)sevelt  urged  them  to 
do  bo  The  hi-artfelt  desire  for  this  stabilized 
•M  i-up  was  due,  on  my  part,  and  on  the  purl 
of  others,  to  th'  troubles  whuh  exikled  in 
this  Industry  In  World  War  No   1 

In  purrumg  cur  cooperation  with  the  Pres- 
ident we  accepted,  at  Chicago  In  l»4a.  less 
wa^'e«i  than  we  were  entitled  t<j  under  tht 
Increased-cosl-of-llving  provision  of  our  con- 
tracts, in  order  not  to  endanger  the  inflation 
structure.  We  are  the  only  organization  to 
re«i>ond  to  the  Prefildent's  request  far  an 
around-the-clock,  continuous  tise  of  available 
equipment  and  tools. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  citizens  of  Portland 
gathered  at  a  testlmonal  dinner  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  miracles  of  production  which  Edgar 
Kaiser  and  his  father  had  accomplished.  To 
this  dinner,  to  add  its  meed  of  praise,  the 
Iflarltime  Ckunmisslon  sent  its  representative. 
John'Carmody.  Mr.  Carmody  said  that  no 
small  part  of  the  Kaisers'  success  was  due  to 
their  employee  relationship.  A  few  block* 
away  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
was  prosecuting  the  Kaisers  for  "unfair  labor 
practices." 

In  the  utterly  untenable  position  In  which 
the  board  has  found  Itself,  it  has  so  grossly 
misrepresented  the  case  as  to  reflect  either 
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rank  Jncompet«»nce  or  complete  Insincerity. 
It  Is  not  a  coae  of  simply  ordering  an  election 
In  a  plant  where  labor  rt-lations  are  not  yet 
ttabllizpd  Thu  i«  a  delltieraie  attempt  to 
ti-ar  up  agieenients  of  long  and  definite 
B'undms!  and  to  leave  the  workers  with  no 
ngieement  of  any  kind,  leaderle&s  over  a 
perKxl  fif  from  B  months  to  a  year — the  pericjd 
Which  the  board  ha«  indicated  it  would  give 
the  Congresjs  of  Industrial  Organizations 
tiniou  an  opportunity  to  organise  them 
During  that  period  there  would  be  the  usual 
Campaign  of  mi.srepresentatlon  of  both  us 
and  the  employer;  there  wculd  be  bitter 
organizatUmal   strife 

Speaklnf  for  the  Metal  Trades  Drpart- 
ment  of  the  Ameruan  Federation  of  Labor 
alone,  we  d.d  not  come  Into  being  viii  the 
sit-down  strike  We  have  been  long  m  exist- 
ence We  have  survived  political  parties  and 
•^  crackpot  movements,  and  we  will  continue  to 
yj  Burvlve  them  We  ha\e  not  the  sllghte.-t  ap- 
prehension about  the  type  of  campaign  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Bijard  would  subject 
If  to. 

But  our  determination,  first.  Is  not  to  let 
the  country  be  subjected  to  it.  and  secondly, 
not  to  permit  a  group  of  bureaucrats  to  take 
from  Us  that  which  we  had  Inn^;  before  the 
Wagner  Act  or  ihe  Niillonal  Labor  Relations 
Board  came  along,  the  right  to  ne»?otlate  a 
contract  with  an  employer.  If  we  could. 
From  the  old  order  in  which  the  employer 
continually  was  being  damned  for  not  ne- 
K'niating  with  a  union,  the  Board  now  wants 
to  damn  l-am  If  he  dues  and  damn  him  If  he 
doesn't.  It  seeks  to  create  an  utterly  Impnis- 
sible  situation  for  him 

I  often  doubt  that  thp  professional  propa- 
gandists realize  that  organized  labor  has  sons 
In  the  armed  forces  along  with  the  sons  of 
otheis  ami  that  these  sons  will  be  coming 
back  along  with  those  sens  whcm  we  are 
told  Intend  to  destroy  organized  labor  Any- 
wav.  that  i>  the  fact  And  the  .sons  of  or- 
g.tnized  labor  do  not  want  the  structure 
^  which  they  and  their  fatht-rs  and  their 
praiidlatluTs  built  up  over  a  period  of  60 
J  ears  torn  down  in  their  absence 

Bear  In  mind,  ns  serious  as  Is  the  test 
around  the  K..i^tr  shipyards,  it  1j  but  a 
skirmish  planned  by  the  Congres.s  of  Indus- 
tiial  Org.inizations  and  the  Board  to  spread 
out  int.)  an  t-mbroilment  involving  the  Na- 
tion's shipbuilding  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  paramount  question  b«fire  the  public 
•  t  thih  time  IS  whether  the  Board's  action 
In  stimulating  raiding  on  the  part  of  the 
C^ngreas  of  Industrial  Organizations  will 
help  the  production  of  ships  or  hurt  it. 
John    P    Frey. 

President.  Metal  Trader  Drpartment, 

AmcTicati   Federation  of   Labor. 


A    Sluf^ed    Citizen,    400    Disfranchised 
Voters,  3  Sluggers,  and  a  3*ceDt  Fine 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

Of     TENNESSrZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENT.MIVES 
Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS  Mr  Sp^'aker,  .since 
the  November  1940  election.  I  have,  been 
Cdopnating  with  tlie  good  people  of 
McMiiin  and  Monroe  Counties  in  my  dis- 
tiict  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  freedom 
of  tlie  ballot  in  those  two  counties. 

Force  and  fraud  in  those  two  counties 
In  l»"8.  1940.  and  1942  have  supplanted 
Xiec  and  lawful  elections.    The  majority 


of  the  election  commi.s.sioners  have  re- 
P'jaf^ly  appointed  men  to  hold  elections 
In  the  various  precinct.s  who  have  vio- 
lated e\ery  law  of  the  Stale  of  Tenne.s.see 
and  of  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
-Statute  books  for  the  protection  of  the 
right  of  a  voter  to  ca.st  a  ballot  and  have 
It  counted  as  ca.st. 

The  law  of  Tenne.s.see  provides  for  a 
.secret  ballot.  It  i.s  unlawful  for  any  elec- 
tion offlria!  or  other  person  to  open  a 
voter'.s  ballot  or,  in  any  oth»'r  manner,  to 
rob  him  of  the  secre'cy  of  the  ballot. 

In  all  rlpt  tion.s  held  in  Mi  Minn  County 
in  1938.  1940,  and  in  1942  the.se  offendinR 
commi.ssioners  have  had  the  ballots 
printed  on  paper  so  thin  and  transparent 
that  the  offlcer.s  of  election  could  .see  how 
each  and  every  voter  markt-d  his  ballot. 

The  law  of  Tennt's.s<>f>  provide.s  that 
candidates  for  public  office  and  the  coun- 
ty chairman  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties  in  oach  county  shall 
have  thp  right  to  app<jint  watchers  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  tht^  election  and  to 
witne.vs  the  count  of  the  ballots.  Any 
elector  also  has  a  legal  ri^ht  to  watch 
the  count.  In  the  teeth  of  those  statutes, 
regularly  appointed  watchers  and  voters 
who  attempted  to  watch  the  count  of  the 
baliot.s  in  these  two  counties  have  boen 
thrown  out  of  the  polling  places  by 
armed  force  and  violence,  and  the  armed 
officers  then  conducted  the  count  be- 
hind locked  doors.  In  many  instances 
the  officers  of  election  have  opened  the 
ballots  of  voters  to  .see  how  they  voted. 
In  other  case,  lepal  voters  have  been 
denied  the  nsht  to  vote  and  driven  from 
the  pollini;  places  with  pi.-.toLs  and  black- 
jar  k.s. 

One  wholesale  fraud  repeatedly  resort- 
ed to  by  these  parties  is  to  mark  hundreds 
of  ballots,  under  the  preten.se  that  they 
are  the  ballots  of  absentee  voters,  and 
put  them  in  the  ballot  box.  In  doing  this 
the  election  officials  use  the  names  of 
hundreds  who  never  lived  in  either  coun- 
ty, dead  men.  nonresidents,  and  convicts 
in  the  State  penitentiary. 

In  the  November  election  of  1940.  at 
the  Claxton  precmct  in  McMinn  County, 
wiiere  400  voters  desired  and  intended 
to  vote,  the  election  ofRcials.  by  the  u.se 
of  deadly  weapons,  drove  voters  from 
the  polls,  and  at  10  o'clock  on  tlie  morn- 
ing of  the  election  closed  the  polls  and 
earned  the  ballot  box  to  Etowah,  miles 
away,  lliereby  preventing  the  electors  of 
that  precinct  from  voting. 

Through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and 
his  assistants  here  in  Washington  a  Fed- 
eral indictment  was  returned  against 
these  offending  election  officials.  This 
indictment  was  based  on  sections  51  and 
52  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Crim- 
inal Code. 

The  Department  .sent  one  of  its  ablest 
trial  attorneys  to  Chattanooga  to  as.si.st 
the  district  attorney  in  the  trial  of  tlie 
case.  The  Jury  found  three  of  the  de- 
fendants guilty  under  section  52  of  the 
Code.  This  section  of  the  Code  pro- 
vide.s  that  one  found  guilty  of  violating  it 
"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both." 

On  the  Saturday  after  these  men  were 
convicted  thtir  friends  met  in  conven- 


tion in  Athens.  Tenn..  and  criticized  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  indicting  and 
prosecuting  them.  Both  before  and  after 
their  trial  and  conviction  it  was  openly 
stated  by  those  as.sociated  with  them  m 
this  violation  of  the  law  that  they  would 
not  be  punished,  that  the  case  had  been 
fixed.  The  Department  of  Justice  sent 
Its  representatne  from  Washington  to 
Chattanooga  to  oppose  the  motion  for 
a  new  trial  made  on  t>ehalf  of  the  de- 
fendants. And  on  Saturday.  February 
6.  Judge  Ivcslie  R.  Darr.  the  Federal  judge 
before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  over- 
ruled the  defendants'  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  f^ned  them  1  cent  each,  and  sus- 
pended tlieir  sentence  of  a  year,  put 
them  on  probation  for  2  years,  and  thus 
virtually  turned  them  loose. 

He  knew  about  the  violations  in  Mc- 
Minn County  and  referred  to  the  repeat- 
ed vioIati(>ns  of  the  election  laws  in  Mc- 
Minn County  and  to  the  use  of  the  black- 
jack and  pistol  in  holdins  elections  in 
that  section.  He  then  placed  his  bless- 
inc  on  the  convicted  offenders,  fined  the 
criminals  a  penny  each,  .said  they  were 
men  of  rood  character,  and.  in  effect, 
told  the  people  of  that  county  who  had 
been  robbed  of  their  votes,  blackjacked, 
and  driven  from  the  polli  at  the  point 
of  a  pistol,  to  Ko  to  hell. 

What  he  did  that  day  was  not  done  in 
a  corner  and  it  cannot  escape  the  light  of 
what  Woodrow  Wilson  called  pitiless 
publicity. 

The  Knoxville  Journal,  of  Knoxville. 
Tenn..  on  its  editorial  page  of  February 
9.  has  this  to  say  of  the  value  Judge 
Darr  places  on  the  right  of  a  Tennessee 
citizen  to  vote: 

TRIVI.^L   riNI   IMPOSED    IN    M  MINN    C.\SE   .SHOULD 
AROUSE  CITlo£NS'   INDIGNATION 

The  privilege  of  votit^g  In  a  general  election 
In  Tennessee  Is  now  worth,  on  the  appraisal 
of  the  Federal  courts,  something  less  than 
1  cent. 

Thu  tollcws  from  the  verdict  of  Federal 
Judge  Leslie  R.  Darr  who  on  Saturday  handed 
down  sentence  In  the  cases  of  three  citizens 
cf  McMinn  County  convicted  of  depriving 
citizens  of  the  rl^ht  to  vote  by  the  simple 
expedient  ol  closing  the  polling  place  of  whitli 
the  defendants  were  in  charge  It  is  true  the 
court  also  threw  in,  besides  the  fine  of  1  cent 
against  ench  of  the  defendants,  a  2-ycar  pro- 
bation sentence,  which  it  is  a.ssumed  will  be 
expected  to  keep  the  boys  from  repeating 
their  ofTense  during  the  2  years  Just  ahead 

In  all  seriousness,  however,  the  public  can 
well  ponder  the  quality  cf  mercy  employed 
m  th;s  sentence  when  It  Is  thrown  Into  relief 
against  the  stupendous  war  efljrt  In  which 
this  country  U  now  engaged,  presumably  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  this  country  s  Institu- 
tions and.  anioiiR  them,  the  right  to  a  fiee 
Ijallot.  The  trivial  scnteiices  mitcd  cut  were 
Ju.-'tlfled.  in  prets  reports,  by  the  fact  one 
of  the  defendants  is  now  m  the  armed 
sf-rvices  and  two  ethers  are  In  deJense  In- 
du.stry 

On  the  same  theory  either  senice  In  the 
armed  forces  or  holding  a  Job  In  »<jme  war 
industry  could  be  with  equal  Justice  used  as 
a  defen.se  a^^alnst  conviction  on  charges  of 
theft,  arson,  or  murder  It  1.^  disappointing 
in  the  extreme  to  have  a  Federal  court  assume 
a  position  which,  by  implication,  says  to  the 
public  that,  f.r  the  duration  of  the  war, 
crime  ha,s  a  completely  different  status  fron* 
that  It  occupies  in  time  of  ptace 

In  the  area  In  which  these  citizens  were 
deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  by  the  de- 
fendants In  this  case.  It  u  true  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  at   the  moment  as  the  right 


to  vote  It  I.s  a  right  which  Is  completely 
at  the  whim  of  the  Burch  Biggs  political  or- 
ganization. The  sentence  handed  down  by 
Judge  Darr  Is  exactly  In  line  with  the  value 
put  upon  the  franchise  by  Mr  Biggs  and  hl« 
machine:  it  Is  the  kind  of  sentence  one 
would  have  expected  Mr.  Biggs  himself  to 
have  handed  down,  with  a  Jovial  smile,  if  he 
had  been  on  the  bench 

But  this  wasn't  Mr.  Biggs  appraising  the 
value  of  a  voter  s  ballot  In  McMinn  County — 
It  was  a  Judge  clothed  in  the  sauclty  of  the 
Federal  bench  We  are  Indignant  at  the 
view  the  court  took  of  this  election  fraud 
and  we  hope  others  will  be.  If  his  verdict 
breeds  no  indignation,  then  this  talk  of 
fighting  a  world  war  to  preserve  our  own 
constitutional  rights  is  all  eyewash. 


Post-War  Planning 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  anticipat- 
ing post-war  conditions  that  will  face 
those  who  are  presently  in  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country,  when  they  return 
to  civilian  life.  I  introduced  on  the  first 
day  of  this  session  of  Congre.ss,  a  pay 
continuance  bill,  H.  R.  5.  which  provides 
for  the  payment  to  those  in  the  armed 
services  their  ba.se  pay  for  1  year  after 
their  honorable  discharge. 

In  line  with  that  anticipation  of  post- 
war conditions.  I  have  been  collaborating 
w  ith  our  former  colleague,  Hon.  Alfred  F. 
Belter,  of  Buffalo,  and  today  I  have  in- 
troduced a  post-war  planning  bill  similar 
to  the  bill  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Belter,  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
la.^t  session. 

This  bill  IS  proposed  in  order  to  make 
effective  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  2  years  ago  in  two  of  his  mes- 
sages to  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  that  is,  his  annual 
budget  message  of  January  3,  1941.  and 
his  special  message  of  March  17.  1941. 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  in- 
tent of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a  form  of 
insurance  against  a  post-war  emergency 
when  large  public  works  and  improve- 
ment programs  may  again  be  necessary 
to  provide  employment  for  idle  men  and 
resources.  By  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  prepare  now  the 
plans  and  speciflcations  for  the  projects 
that  ought  to  be  included  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, this  bill  assures  that  if  the  post- 
war conditions  should  so  require,  a  pub- 
lic works  and  improvement  program 
could  then  be  imdertaken  rapidly  and 
without  delay. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation are  grouped  into  four  main  parts: 
First.  A  declaration  of  policy  by  the  Con- 
gress of  tlie  principles  to  be  established 
by  and  the  scope  of  the  bill,  along  with 
the  necessary  deflniticms,  citatlona,  and 
so  forth.  Second.  Title  I  which  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  funds  for  allot- 
ment to  Federal  agencies  for  plan  prep- 
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aration  heretofore  or  hereafter  author- 
ized by  law.  Third.  Title  II  which  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
advances  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  plan  preparation.  Fourth.  Title  III 
which  sets  forth  certain  conditions  to 
govern  the  making  of  allotments  or  ad- 
vances under  the  authorizations  and 
provides  for  the  administration  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 
j  A  detailed  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  follows: 

J  .   DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 

j  The  bill  opens  with  a  declaration  of 
j  policy  which  makes  clear  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  to  pro- 
vide during  the  war  for  the  preparation 
of  those  plans  that  would  be  necessary 
for  undertaking  public  works  and  im- 
provements in  the  post-war  period  as  a 
means  of  assisting  in  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  demands  for 
industrial  products  when  the  Nation's 
men  and  machines  are  demobilized  at 
the  end  of  this  war — section  1.  From 
this  policy  declaration  arises  the  cita- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation,  "First 
Post-War  Planning  Act  of  1943"— sec- 
tion 2. 

Furthermore,  it  is  specifically  stated — 
section  2 — that  the  authorization  con- 
ferred by  this  bill  would  remain  in  force 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  present 
war.  It  is  ob\-ious  that  by  then  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  have  accomplished 
the  purpose  stated  in  the  opening  decla- 
ration of  policy 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that 
the  declaration  of  policy  does  not  com- 
mit the  Congress  to  appropriating  fimds 
for  the  construction  of  any  project 
planned  with  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  proposed  authorization.  The 
bill  does  not  state  that  it  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  undertake  a 
large  program  of  public  works  and  im- 
provements in  the  post-war  period  to 
offset  the  unemployment  problems 
caused  by  demobilization.  Rather,  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  declared  in  this 
bill  means  that  if  the  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  decides  when  the  war  is  ended 
that  one  of  the  ways  to  a.ssist  in  em- 
ploying men  and  resources  as  they  are 
demobilized  is  by  expanding  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  and  improve- 
ments, plans  will  be  ready.  Then,  if 
the  Congress  so  legislates,  men  and  ma- 
terials can  be  put  to  work  more  quickly 
than   wotild  be  the  case  otherwise. 

Often  In  the  past,  many  months  have 
elapsed  between  the  making  of  appro- 
priations for  a  large  program  of  public 
works  construction  and  Improvements 
and  the  beginning  of  actual  construction 
and  employment  on  the  site.  This  delay 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  time  neces- 
.sary  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  sur- 
veys, studies,  and  investigations,  to  ar- 
range for  financing,  to  acquire  land,  to 
advertise  for  and  receive  bids  and  award 
contracts,  and  to  organize  operations. 

This  bill  Is  proposed  in  an  effort  to  help 
shorten  this  period  of  delay  between  the 
appropriation  or  allotment  of  funds  and 
the  t>eglnnlng  of  construction  by  reduc- 


ing to  a  minimum  the  delays  that  have 
been  caused  in  the  past  in  carrying  out 
preliminary  surveys,  studies,  and  inves- 
tigations and  making  detailed  plans  and 
specifications  after  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  project.  The  reduction 
of  delajs  by  a  rescheduling  of  prelimi- 
nary operations  calls  for  advance  plan- 
ning to  be  undertaken  long  before  the 
need  for  an  expanded  program  of  public 
works  becomes  apparent.  And  the  key 
to  such  planning  lies  in  the  advance  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  the  conduct  of  sur- 
veys and  investigations  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  and  specifications  for 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  at  a 
future  date. 

Also  on  the  basis  of  these  advance 
plans,  the  Congress  would  have  more 
accurate  data  upon  which  to  evaluate 
the  merits  of  public-improvement  pro- 
jxjsals. 

To  provide  funds  some  yrar.s  In  ad- 
vance for  the  survey  and  engineering 
work  involved  on  public  projects  pre- 
sents, of  course,  the  liazard  that  costs 
will  be  incurred  on  many  projects  that 
may  never  be  undertaken.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  this  would  occur,  the  procedure 
would  be  inefficient.  However,  the  haz- 
ard is  not  particularly  great  if  the 
financing  of  this  prehminary  work  is 
properly  administered.  For  example, 
the  details  of  such  planning  and  design- 
ing should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  safe 
point  where  possible  advances  in  tech- 
nology might  make  obsolete  the  plans 
and  spxeciflcations  so  prepared. 

Exercise  of  sound  administrative  Judg- 
ment should  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
losses  Involved.  In  any  event,  however, 
the  losses  that  might  come  about  could 
quite  properly  be  considered  as  low-cost 
insurance  against  a  post-war  emergency. 
The  cost  would,  without  question,  be  far 
less  than  the  cost  of  being  caught  un- 
prepared. 

2     DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Section  3  of  the  bill  defines  its  scope 
in  terms  of  the  activities  and  agencies 
that  will  be  concerned.  The  term  "plan 
preparation"  is  defined  to  cover  those 
planning,  engineering,  and  architectural 
operations  in  connection  with  a  project 
that  carry  it  up  to  an  appropriation 
stage.  These  preconstruction  operations 
will  not  include  the  acquisition  of  land 
nor  the  institution  of  forms  of  legal 
proceedings  so  as  to  condemn  and  take 
land.  "Federal  agencies"  is  defined  so 
as  to  all  Inclusive  as  is  the  term  "State 
or  local  agencies." 

3     AMOUNT   or   AtrrHOaiZATIONS 

The  bill  propo.ses  two  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  plan  preparation: 
First.  $25,000,000  to  be  allotted  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  second.  $76,000,000  to  tx* 
advanced  U3  State  or  local  agencies*.  The 
discussion  of  procedures  and  methods 
for  making  such  allotmenU  and  ad- 
vances will  be  covered  a  little  later  in 
this  .statement.  What  in  important  at 
this  point  are  the  figures  them.selves. 

Several  a.s8umptions  can  be  made  an  to 
the  cost  of  plan  preparation.  To  show 
the  different  amounts  involved,  the  ac- 
companying  table    has    been   prepared- 
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This  table  attempts  to  show  the  esti- 
mated co.st  of  plan  preparation  in  terms 
of  the  percent  of  tl.e  total  construction 
cost  of  projects  for  various  volumes  of 
public-works  construction.  Thus,  for 
fxample,  to  prepare  plans  f(>r  $500,000.- 
COO  worth  of  public  construction,  assum- 
ing an  estimated  average  cost  of  plan 
preparation  of  3  percent  of  the  projects' 
total  cost,  would  cost  $15,000,000;  if  the 
plan  preparation  were  estimated  at  5 
percent,  its  total  cost  would  be  $25,000.- 
000;  and  so  forth. 


The  next  question  that  arises  Is:  How 
much  public  construction  and  improve- 
menLs  should  be  planned  foi  ?  From  the 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce covering  public-construction  ac- 
tivity during  the  past  two  decades,  it 
appears  that  Federal  public-works  con- 
struction activity — excluding  woik-rellef 
construction — averaged  as  high  as  $675.- 
000.000  annually,  while  public  construc- 
tion of  State  and  local  governments,  in- 
cluding that  done  with  Federal  aid.  aver- 
aged as  high  as  $2,300,000,000  annually. 


Cost  of  plan  preparation  as  percent  of  projects'  total  coat 
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Assuming  then  that  11  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy.  It  was  desired  to  have 
enough  plans  prepared  in  advance  for  the 
jK)st-war  period  to  cover  an  average  pre- 
war year's  public  works  construction, 
such  plans  should  cover  abtiut  $3,000,000.- 
COO  worth  of  work,  with  about  one-fourth 
of  such  an  amount  for  projects  to  be  con- 
.structed  and  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  about  three-fourths  for 
those  to  be  constructed  by  S'ate  and  local 
governments.  Assuming;  further  that 
the  plan  preparation  would  cost,  on  a  Na- 
tion-wide average,  about  3'j  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  construction,  the  result- 
ing total  cost  of  post-war  plan  prepara- 
tion would  then  be  estiiuattMl  at  a  Utile 
more  than  $100,000,000. 

Therefore,  the  propo6«>d  bill  proposes 
the  authorization  of  appropriation  for 
plan  preparation  of  $25,000,000  and  $75,- 
000.000  for  Federal  and  for  Stale  and 
local  public  construction,  respectively. 
Obviously,  while  there  may  be  .some  dis- 
agreement as  to  whether  these  amounts 
are  too  large  or  too  small,  it  appears  that. 
as  a  minimum,  plans  should  be  available 
for  undertaking  net  less  than  $3,000,000.- 
000  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
vorks  In  the  post-war  period. 
4.  rirniAL  pi'blic  works 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $25  000.000  for  plan  prepara- 
tion by  Federal  agencies  for  public  works 
to  be  constructed  and  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  Is  important  to  note 
that  no  planning  activities  can  be  under- 
taken with  funds  provided  by  this  author- 
ization unless  such  activities  have  here- 
tofore been,  or  hereafter  should  be,  au- 
thorized by  law.  No  Federal  agency  can 
prepare  plans  by  reason  of  its  having 
funds  allotted  to  it  under  this  authoriza- 
tion unless  that  agency  is  already  au- 
tiiorized  to  prepare  such  plans. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion would  not  supplant  or  duplicate  the 


activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bureau  of  Roclamnlion,  or  the  Federal 
Works  Agency.  Nor  docs  it  create  addi- 
tional Federal  agencies.  Rather,  the  bill 
authorizes — section  101— an  appropria- 
tion for  plan  preparation  which  the  Pres- 
ident can  allot  to  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies, thus  utilizing  the  existing  planning 
and  engineering  facilities  of  these  agen- 
cies. 

There  Is  need  also  for  coordinated 
planning  and  survey  work  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies,  so  that  one 
agency  is  not  working  in  ignorance  of 
the  proposals  of  another.  For  example. 
If  one  agency  is  planning  a  road  system 
or  studying  a  school-buikling  program, 
and  a  Federal  agency  is  planning  a  water 
project  V.  hich  may  flood  certain  areas  or 
render  them  unsuitable  for  use.  It  is  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  make  sure  that 
no  new  roads  or  schools  arc  planned  for 
an  area  which  cventUiUly  may  l>e  flooded. 
Better  yet.  the  road,  school,  and  water 
planning  should  be  only  .sesrments  of  a 
coordinated  or  joint  over-all  planning 
effort  for  the  area  involved.  Section  102 
of  the  bill  states  that  in  making  allot- 
ments to  Federal  agencies  for  plan  prep- 
aration, preference  Fhall  be  given  to  ju.<^t 
such  coordinated  or  joint  planning  ef- 
forts. 

Lastly,  this  title  of  the  bill  carries  a 
specific  statement — .section  103 — to  the 
effect  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  conduct  of  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Some  fears  have  been  expressed  previ- 
ously that  an  authorization  for  post-war 
plan  preparation  would  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  the  corps.  Section  103  should 
remove  all  doubts  on  that  po:nt. 

».    STATE  AND  UXAL  PUBUC  WORKS 

Advances  of  funds  to  State  and  local 
aRencies  for  plan  preparation  are  author- 
ized in  title  III,  section  JOI,  of  the  bill. 


These  advances  are  of  two  types:  First, 
repayable,  and  second,  nonrepayable: 
and  the  bulk  of  such  advan'-es  should 
be  of  the  repayable  type. 

The    repayable    advances — s  e  c  1 1  o  n 
202a — would   cover  the  making   of  de- 
tailed    architectural     and     engineering 
plans  ar.d  speciflrations.  and  surveys  and 
investigations  for  specific  State  and  local 
public  works  projects,  such  as  a  .school. 
a  bridge,  a  cily  hall,  and  so  forth.     It  us 
specifically  stiit<Hl   that   the&t^   advances 
must  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  when  the  State  or  local 
agency  which  ha  ,  previously  received  the 
advance  appropnatef-  the  funds  or  other- 
Wise  receives  the  monej  to  build  the  pn.-j- 
ect.      This  means  th&t  the  bulk  of  the 
$75,000,000     authorizeJ      for      advances 
under  this  title  of  the  bill  will  be  eventu- 
ally repaid  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Tlie  nonrepayable  advances    (Sfc.  202 
<bt  which  should  constitute  the  smaller 
proportion  of  the  advances  made  under 
this  title,  would  cover  the  more  general 
survey,  planning  or  programming  oper- 
ations.    For  example,  before  plans  can 
frequently  be  prepared  for  an  individual 
school    building,   a   school   plan   for   an 
entire  city  or  county  must  be  laid  out. 
City,  county,  and  State  planning  t<.m- 
missions  have  been  deveU^ping  compre- 
hensive ma.^ter  plans  cuvering  such  func- 
tional fields  as  transportation,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  and  land  use.    The  Lo.s 
Angeles    County    Plannintr    Commi.v-^ion 
has.   for  example,   recently  published    a 
master  plan  of  highways  and  a  master 
plan  of  land  use  as  parts  of  a  compre- 
hensive  plan    for   the   regional    district. 
The    Pulaski    County.    Ark  .     Plannini,' 
Commission  hp.s  developt-d  highway  and 
water  resources  plans  for  that  county. 
The  comprehensive  ma"^ter  plan  of  the 
New    York    City    Plannmr:    Commission 
covers     many     important     government 
functions.     In    a    crowing     number    of 
cases.  th(-  planning  agencie-  ar.'  develop- 
ing local  comprehensive  plants  at  the  re- 
quest of  communities  faced  with  need 
for   complete    programs    for    redevelop- 
ment. 

But  even  the  nonrepayable  advances 
authorized  by  section  202  (b)   must  be 
accompanied  by  the  proper  cooperation 
In  the  way  of  sharing  costs  by  the  State 
or  local  agencies  to  which  they  are  m  'de. 
The  bill  provides  that  such  Federal  ad- 
vances could  not  be  in  excess  of  75  p>^r- 
cent  of  the  total  of  such  general  plan 
preparation  cost,  and  that  no  such  ad- 
vance could  be  made  if  the  Slate  or  local 
agency's  minimum  share  of  25  percent 
were  less  than  what  it  has  sp<-nt  on  the 
average  for  such  general  plan  prepara- 
tion   durin;,'    the    3    years    immedlatclv 
preceding.    This  would  work  as  follow.s: 
Suppo.M   that  a  city  had  been  working 
on  a  new  general  street  and  transporta- 
tion plan  and  had  spent  $10  000  on  it  for 
the  past  3  years.     Anoth<  r  $40,000  would 
be    required    to    complete    this    general 
planning  work.     Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  the  advance  of  75  percent,  or 
$30,000,    by    the    Federal    Government 
would   leave  the  city's   contribuUon   a.-^ 
$10,000.  and  since  this  would  be  the  aver- 
age amount  the  city  had  spent  the  3 
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years  Immediately  preceding,  the  Federal 
advance  would  be  made  providing,  of 
course,  that  the  city  agreed  to  contribute 
its  share  of  $10,000. 

These  provisions  for  local  cooperation 
alvo  assure  that  no  State  or  local  agency 
will  try  to  cut  its  general  planning  ex- 
penditures by  transferring  the  burden  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

State  and  local  autonomy  in  plan 
preparation  i.>  specifically  provided  for 
in  section  203.  It  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  the  bill  does  not  propose  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  design  and  planning 
work  of  State  and  local  governments. 
AI.'-o.  it  does  not  propose  that  the  Federal 
agencie.-;  should  create  staffs  to  replace 
the  staffs  of  such  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Sfction  203  specifically  guards 
against  these  possibilities,  as  well  as  any 
attempts  to  defraud  the  United  States  by 
mi'^usinc  the  funds. 

Requests  from  State  or  local  agencies 
for  advances  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  for  their 
review  and  comment  before  they  are  ap- 
proved by  the  President — section  201.  A 
request  for  preparing  plans  for  a  local 
public-housinn  project  might,  for  exam- 
ple, be  referred  to  the  National  Housing 
A^^ency.  for  a  street  to  the  Federal  Works 
Aiiency,  for  a  hospital  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  and  so  forth.  These 
agencies  would  then  review  such  requests 
before  Presidential  action;  also,  at  the 
time  such  an  advance  was  approved,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  then  designate  a  Federal  agency, 
or  agencie.>,  to  follow  through  on  the 
planning  work  undertaken  under  the  ad- 
vance to  make  certain  that  no  such 
advance  is  misused. 

These  provisions  for  administration 
are  such  as  to  assure  that  Federal  agen- 
cies which  r.re  specialists  in  particular 
fields  of  Stale  and  local  public  works 
undertakings  are  utilized  to  the  utmost 
in  the  administration  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

6     GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

The  allotments  and  advances  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  bill  should 
bo  for  that  tj-pe  of  plan  preparation  that 
must  be  undertaken  if  the  water,  land, 
and  forest  resources  of  the  Nation  are  to 
be  developed  and  put  to  their  best  use: 
if  our  future  highways  and  airports  are 
to  be  properly  located  and  of  the  size 
necessary  to  carry  the  anticipated  traf- 
fic; If  the  blighted  areas  of  our  cities  are 
to  be  rebuilt:  if  the  proper  kinds  and 
amounts  cf  housing  are  to  be  provided; 
and  if  our  public-health  services,  our 
public  buildings,  and  our  welfare  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  located  and  designed  to 
provide  a  maximum  .service  with  a  mini- 
mum outlay.  Accordingly,  and  in  order 
to  assure  that  proper  type  of  plan  prepa- 
ration, section  301  provides  that  such  al- 
lotments or  advances  can  be  made  only 
If  they  are  for  planning  a  project  which, 
when  constructed,  will  be  in  accord  with, 
or  are  for  developing,  a  long-term  plan 
for  community.  State,  regional,  or  na- 
tional development.  Provisions  are  also 
Included  for  authorizing  the  President  to 
make  such  allotments  and  advances  sub- 
ject to  such  further  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  with  the  intent  and  provisions 


of  the  proposed  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary. 

At  this  point  there  is  one  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  this 
bill  that  should  be  emphasized.  It  may 
appear  at  first  reading  that  the  author- 
ity provided  in  this  bill  would  be  too 
broad  in  its  scope.  The  .scope  of  the  bill 
is  not  so  broad  when  it  is  rememl)ered 
that  it  provides  for  planning  only — not 
for  construction,  nor  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  construction.  Any  legislation 
which  IS  designed  to  deal  wiUi  almost  100 
construction  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  48  State  governments,  3.000 
county  governments,  and  16.000  city, 
town,  and  village  governments  must  of 
necessity  be  flexible.  Otherwise  its  ad- 
ministration becomes  almost  impossible. 

P^irihermore,  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress may  be  kept  well  informed  as  to 
the  op>erations  under  the  prop>osed  legis- 
lation, provision  is  made — section  302 — 
for  current  reporLs  on  a  quarterly  basis 
as  to  the  details  of  the  allotments  or  ad- 
vances made.  This  appears  to  be  the 
best  way  for  the  Congress  to  be  aware  at 
all  times  of  the  way  in  which  the  legis- 
lation would  be  administered,  and  it  also 
provides  a  suitable  safeguard  for  the 
broad  authority  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  bill. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  administration 
of  the  proposed  legislation — section  303. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLISON  D.  SMITH 

or  SOITTH   CAHOI.INA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  to 
the  press  by  Louis  Bromfield  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Cummings. 
of  WiUard,  Ohio,  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Ohio  Marketing 
Quota  Protest  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

as.serts  wickako  has  bvngled  farm   produc- 
tion-  hfrs  at  subsidies  and  dream  armies 

Editor.  Plain  Dkalma: 

Su:  It  aeeaut  to  me  Uiat  the  tune  ha£  cume 
for  someone  to  state  a  few  plain  fact*  about 
the  grimness  of  the  food  situation  in  tlie 
UnlKd  States. 

1  The  situation  is  far  more  grave  than  the    , 
public  has  been  allowed  to  know  ' 

2  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  was  | 
given  charge  of  the  food  problem,  ha*  proved 
hlm.self  Incompetent,  he  has  taken  no  effec- 
tive measures  whatever  although  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  should  have  been  apparent  to 
one  in  his  position  long  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
He  is  oBerlng  no  effective  plan  even  at  this 
date,  but  only  absurdities  such  as  $100,000,000 
subsidies  and  dream  armies  of  3.000.000  vol- 
unteer. Ignorant,  and  untrained  women  and  : 
children  workers.  { 


S  Nothing  whatever  h.is  been  done  to  help 
the  farmer  In  aolving  the  three  ctwtacle.s 
which  prevent  him.  despite  ell  the  patriotism 
and  good  will  In  the  world,  from  achieving 
maximum  production.  These  are  In  order, 
skilled  labor,  machinery.  fertlUrer.  and  semi- 
skilled labor.  High  n'ages  in  Indu-^try  have 
drained  away  the  unskilled  labor.  The  Army 
continues  to  draft  the  precious  and  irre- 
placeable skuled  labor  needed  If  any  f<xxl  at 
all  is  to  be  produced  beyond  the  farmer's  Im- 
mediate needs  Not  only  Is  there  nothing 
done  to  help  the  acute  lalxir  problem,  the 
Inroads  of  the  Army  on  skilled  labor  are 
makuig  conditions  wt>rse  errry  day  Machin- 
ery, regardless  of  Department  of  AgDiulture 
figures,  is  impossible  to  obtain  E\'en  to  get 
a  spare  nut  ar  bolt  it  is  necessary  for  a  farmer 
to  spend  long  hours  of  his  previous  time  fill- 
ing out  forms,  traveling  miles  on  precloxif 
rubber  and  then  waiting  week.v  l*fore  the 
nut  or  bolt  Is  obtainable 

No  nitrogen  fertlllrer  if  available  and  other 
fertilizers  became  more  and  more  dlffl.-ull  tu 
obtain. 

No  farmer  wants  any  part  of  Mr  Wlckards 
absurd  »100  000  000  subsidy  What  he  wants 
Is  the  labor,  machinery,  and  ferrilirer  t<i  pet 
his  Job  done  and  produce  honestly  as  much 
as  p>of.slble  Certainly  no  taxpaver  wants  an- 
other $100,000000  Item  carelessly  tossed  Into 
the  already  fantastic  expenditures  of  a  hope- 
lessly muddled  campaign  aloiiK  the  whole  cf 
the  home  front 

As  to  the  dream  army  of  3.0OO.000  unakUled 
workers,  they  can  only  be  cf  any  practical 
use  In  areas  where  there  are  flash  crops  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  Even  here  such  an 
army  is  not  too  valuable  and  Is  certain  to  be 
the  cause  of  10  pe.Tent  to  20  percent  loss  or 
damage  of  crops.  To  the  dairymen,  the  poul- 
irymen.  the  livestock  raisers,  to  the  farm 
equipped  with  expensive  machinery,  tem- 
porarj-  volunteer  labor  Is  of  no  value  what- 
ever What  Is  needed  and  vitally  neces.«sary  is 
skilled,  exf>erieiiced  labor  24  hours  a  day.  365 
days  a  year  Witliout  it,  hatcheries  must  cur- 
tail productkjn  or  close,  poullrymen  and 
dairymen  must  cut  production  or  go  out  of 
business.  Many  thousands  all  over  the 
country  have  already  done  so  The  talk  of 
Increased  prxluctlon  is  nonsense,  and  It  is 
criminal  to  go  on  deceiving  Uie  people  of  the 
Nation  with  the  idea  that  more  food  will  be 
produced   next   year 

The  only  figures  on  the  situation  come  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  recently  pro- 
moted (Heaven  knows  why)  to  the  pKJst  of 
food  czar,  or  ir.  hand-outs  by  press  agents 
from  his  office,  or  In  Interviews  to  newspaper 
men  who  do  not  and  cannot  understand  the 
fundamentals  of  food-production  problems 
There  are.  of  course,  the  periodical  speeches 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  telling  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  that  they  must 
learn  to  do  without,  and  the  farmer,  already 
working  16  hours  a  day  under  great  handi- 
capfc.  that  he  must  work  harder  and  put  his 
women  and  children  Into  the  field  No  fig- 
ures are  given  cut  concerning  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes,  corn,  and 
soybeans  that  are  still  unharvested  In  the 
field.  Nor  are  any  flgures  given  concerning 
the  soybeans  that  cannot  be  marketed  be- 
cause when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ur^ed  farmers  last  year  to  plant  more  soy- 
beans, he  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  soybean  processing 
plants  All  one  needs  to  do  Is  to  look  out 
of  the  window  of  a  train  on  any  consldorsble 
Journey  through  the  Middle  Wett  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  corn  sc^ybeans. 
and  potatoes  still  unhar\e«ted  because  there 
Is  no  labor. 

Farmers  must  work  and  plan  anywhere 
from  6  months  to  a  year  ahead.  One  cannot 
suddenly  lncrea.se  production  in  the  middle  of 
the  year.  On  the  food -production  front  we 
lost  the  year  1942,  and  now  we  have  loet  the 
year  1943  because  no  practical,  sensible  plan 
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htut  be^n  offered  but  only  mountains  of  ques- 
tionnaires Uie  dralUng  u(  fck'Utfd  larm  labor, 
and  »  shortage  of  m<icbiiiery  In  making 
pUn«i  ithrud.  »  f.'Tnpr  nivifit  Uy  cvil  any»h«ie 
Irooi  4200  u,'»»:uU  into  the  Ibou.'ancU  i»ccr>rd- 
Ing  to  the  ki.^  of  tt>e  furvd-produclni;  unit 
1m  operat^^  It  u  lmp«>a«lbl«  or  inMine  to  ex- 
pact  a  (arm'-r  «un  unharventcd  erupt  ttill  in 
tba  fi'-t(l  Vj  luy  out  lar^e  turns  of  nkoufy  to 
bagln  aKain  ui  the  mldat  of  winter  NoU^y 
bM  given  the  (ttrintr  the  Ivaat  huu  ut  1*  valid 
MMnintoce  that  he  will  have  lubur  or  niach;u- 
ery  U.  harvest  next  years  crop 

It  la  no  «ond«.r.  ihcn,  thai  one  tieurn.  aa 
I  have  h'^.tid — good.  h<>net>t,  patriotic  farm- 
era  any.  I  Hnd  my  family  are  all  rt^ht.  We 
«iU  ent.  V.'aen  the  ciiy  i)eople  haven't 
to  eat  maybe  Wdshin^Ujn  will  do 
ig  atx>ut  the  situation  "  He  I.1  at 
the  end  of  his  tethir  Anil,  iiiy  friends  In  Uie 
city,  you  are  goin>;  to  go  without  enough  to 
eut-  ccr-auily  you  are  going  to  go  without 
butter  and  eggs  and  cream  and  meat  because 
your  Government  in  Wasiungiijii  haa  done 
liothinK  to  hrlp  fiirm  production  problem* 
to  be  wivfd.  At  the  very  mo«ner.t  I  am  writ- 
ing, farmers'  sons  and  young  farme.'-s,  au- 
tlienllc.  Vital,  skilled  labor  are  bcii.g  drafted 
Into  an  army  alie.idy  too  big  to  be  ted  ex- 
^  cc  pt  at  the  expense  of  civilians  on  the  home 
front. 

That  Is  the  Immediate  picture,  but  its  ef- 
fects are  much  more  far-reaching.  They 
tnuch  the  Jiiturc  of  the  tJetnocratic  Psrty. 
the  future  of  libertli'im.  and  the  future  of 
the  wor!d  At  this  very  moment  another 
blK  commission  Is  b*Mng  set  up  under  the 
able  direction  of  ex-Oovernor  Lihman.  of 
New  York  Irs  purpfise  \a  to  feed  the  people 
of  the  lit>erated  rtnin tries  Ihe  question  is. 
With  what:*  We  are  not  even  feeding  our- 
prlve*  and  our  own  Armies  "F.Hid  will  win 
the  w.tr  and  dictate  the  peace."  Mr  WlcXurd 
keeps  .epeating  Analn  the  question  Is, 
What  food'  Without  fcvxl  all  the  ships  and 
tank.s  and  planes  and  soldiers  are  worthlet^s 
And  what  a  jab  there  Ls  before  us  In  a  starv- 
ing world. 

Certainly  no  polttlciil  party  and  not  even 
this  admliiistrntlon  ran  nny  to  the  American 
p;*!  pie.  "You  mu,^t  do  without  so  that  we 
ran  teed  starving  Kuro[)e  "  FofxI.  I  venture 
to  say.  Is  the  moet  Important  Item  In  the 
whoJe  war  program  todav.  ahesd  of  arms,  or 
soldiers,  or  piaiie.-^.  or  tanks,  or  what  ymi 
will  And  still  no»hln?  W  being  done  and 
6.111  skilled   labor  is   being  drafted   from   the 

It  Is  p.  curious  fact  hitherto  unremarked 
Fo  far  as  I  know,  th.it  the  whole  production 
program  Is  in  the  hands  of  a  junto  of  poli- 
ticians from  Ird'.an.n- Paul  V  McNutt, 
riauc«e  WIfkard.  Ooneral  Hershey,  and  Clif- 
ford Town.«end  Together  they  add  up  to  an 
Indiana  political  machine  with  prodigious 
ambitions  I  think  however,  that  we  need 
not  worry  about  their  ambitions  If  things 
go  a!ong  the  home  front  as  they  are  gT>lng 
now.  there  will  not  be  a  Democratic  farm 
vote  north  of  the  Mas<in  and  Dixon's  line,  I 
doubt  if  there  will  be  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman elected  from  north  of  that  lino 
The  Democratic  Party  will  be  deader  than 
the  Republican  Party  has  ever  been. 

Fmrn  a  Democrat  who  once  believed  that 
the  New  Deal  was  a  program  Instead  of 
merely  a  gigantic  improvisation  carried  on 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  citizens 

Louis  BaoMnxt-o. 
•  Lucui.  Qh:o. 

Ohio  Markitinc  Qt'oT.* 

Pbotxst  AssociAnoN. 
Witlard.   O/iKJ.   Februai^    IJ,    1943. 
SujsoM    D.    Smh-h. 

Ctimirmmn.  Senate  Agr-K^^tural 

Cormmtt.'ee.  Washing: on.  D.  C. 
IfT  DCAi  Skmatoc:  I  w«s  in  Wa^ingtoa  of 
tha   week  January   11.    194J,   bad  45-minuie 


conference  with  these  following  Congresa- 
men :  FnMirf-,  Boiton  WAtrra  Brehm.  Clift 
Cir\E.vcER.  Frxd  Smith.  Ed  O  McCowit*. 
Fo  rtowc,  HoMEX  Ramxy.  Kaxl  Lrwi.^i 
P  W  CKirrn-Hs.  Haxxt  Jxrrxrr.  C  Baowri*. 
J    H    UcGxrcoa. 

I  am  wndir  g  you  a  clipping  that  wc  have 
printed  in  p«|>ers  o;  a  circula'ion  of  aa3  :>69 
Also,  at  present  are  cIrcuUilug  throughuut 
Ohio  thousands  of  queatlonuaires  that  are 
Bigned  Bta^ments  by  fnrmrrs  that  actunlly 
prow  foods  for  the  Nation  N  )t  buyers,  ware- 
housemen rr  prtjcensors.  asking  CongreRtt  to 
cut  us  food  F:rowerH  lonae  from  the  damnable 
triple  A  und  we  will  produce  food  to  the 
limit  to  Win  this  war  Wickard  is  nuta  and 
a  plain  fool.  If  you  give  him  any  more 
p<jwer  he  will  starve  the  people  to  death  as 
sure  as  I  am  writing  thl.s  to  you  We  want 
none  cf  your  triple  A  subsidies  or  anyth:-ig 
pertclntng  to  this  Ipiiorant  food  control;  give 
us  fertilizers,  machine  parts,  enough  and 
on  time,  we  will  then  be  able  to  get  you 
enough  food.  Thousiinds  oX  brood  sows 
have  walked  the  plank  to  the  packer  that 
should  be  raising  pigs.  Faruieis  are  short 
of  help,  short  of  equipment,  parts,  and 
fertilizers 

Tlie  beef  feeders  here  are  not  feedintj  beef 
this  wli'.ter  Beef  Is  going  to  marker  at  800 
pounds  that  should  weigh  1.200  1  3o0  pounc:s, 
just  a  hot  feed  no  tini.sh  Thousjuids  of  tons 
short  of  what  y(,u  want  to  fe 'd  the  people 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  it?  Here  is  where 
we   make    U.   not  at   Windy   Wickard  s    de:k. 

If  yrii  want  the  truth  wire  me  and  I  will 
bring  the  evidrnce  you  want  signed  by  the 
farmer,  producer,  who  grows  food  at  a  lo.-." 
I  am  for  you  till  hell  frrezi^s  over  in  regard 
to  this  investigation.  What  do  you  desire? 
Yours   truly, 

W.    K.    CUMMINCS. 


A  Great  Judge  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rtORiriA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
thero  resigned  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Florida  one  of  the  great  judges  of  that 
State  and  one  of  the  preate.4  ju.stices  of 
the  Nation,  Judge  Jame.s  B.  Whitfi»-ld. 
A  fitting  editorial  in  tribute  to  Judge 
Whitfii>ld  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  of 
KisMmmee.  Fla..  on  October  17,  1941,  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  that  it  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RECoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

A     CKEAT    JUDCX    kCTIXXS 

I'pon  hearing  of  the  nnnctmcement  cf  the 
retirement  of  Judge  J  B  Whltfleld  the  Ga- 
zette Importuned  Hon  Q  P.  Oarrett.  a  former 
member  of  the  Klsslmmee  bar.  to  write  an 
edt*orlal  about  Judge  Whitfield.  We  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Oarrett  for  ih«  following 
elTort: 

The  recent  announcement  by  Judge  J  B 
Whltfleld  of  his  proposed  retirement  from  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  present  term  of  office  mark* 
the  ending  of  the  Jtidlcial  career  of  a  great 
Florida  judge. 

•At  the  conclusion  cf  his  preaeut  term. 
Judge  Whltfleld  will  have  sat  upon  the  bench 


of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  longer  than 
any  o'vlitr  man  In  the  hlatory  of  the  8'ate. 
and  will,  in  fact,  have  bad  a  longer  tenure 
of  judici.Tl  otnce  on  one  court  than  any  Jus- 
tice of  the  Biiprrmc  Court  of  the  l  nlted 
State*  not  excepting  the  venerable  Chief 
Justice  Roger  B  Taney  who  hoU'a  the  r  cord 
for  length  of  tenure  of  that  auguat  Court 

'  However,  It  is  not  mere  length  of  aervlce 
that  poiii'.s  up  Judge  Whltfleld'a  career  on 
the  bench  of  the  fl'preme  Court  of  Florida.- 
On  the  ccntrnry.  It  I"  more  Important  to  note 
that  Judge  Whitfield's  chamcter.  sbillty  and 
views  have  over  the  span  of  hlv  yrait  of  serv- 
ice. Influenced  the  development  of  the  Juris- 
prudence (jf  the  State  more  potently  than 
have  those  of  any  other  s.ngle  Jud^je.  Judge 
Whltfleld  has  moldtd  our  Florida  constitu- 
tional 1  ..V  and  Is  primarily  respoi-.sible  for 
the  strong  and  unccmprrmlslng  attitude  of 
our  Florida  court  In  upholding  all  stMutes 
where  they  do  not  plainly  contravene  the 
constitution  of  the  State.  Stiansjelv  enough 
or  so  It  seems  U  one  does  not  hark  back  to 
first  principles,  th.:.s  man  of  Innate  coln.serv- 
atlsm.  by*  holding  Qrmly  to  the  democratic 
tenet  of  the  tripartite  divl&lon  of  the  powers 
of  government  and  the  right  of  the  Icpula- 
ture  to  experiment  boldly  within  con'^tltu- 
tlonal  limits,  has  placed  Florida  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  progres-sive  jurisdictions  among 
the  courts  of  the  several  SUttes.  A.s  a  con- 
temporary of  Mr  Justice  Oliver  Wende'.l 
Holmes,  but  working  independently  of  him. 
and  in  another  sphere.  Juclt^e  Whitfield  has 
expofiited  and  cuforced  in  Florida  much  the 
same  brnrid  and  generou5  virw  of  legislative 
ompettnre  as  that  advocated  by  Mr  Justice 
Holmes  In  the  caz-es  of  both  Holmes  and 
of  Whltfleld.  this  philosophy  has  stemmed 
from  the  deep  Innate  belief  of  these  two 
judges  m  democratic  processes  and  m  the 
fuiiuamtnial  common  sense  of  tiie  common 
Ameiican  citizen  and  hii  clcct«'d  representa- 
tlves. 

"In  like  manner.  Judge  Whltfleld  has,  so  far 
as  In  him  lay — and  that  niean«  with  great 
power  ar.d  efTett — kept  the  Florida  law  in  all 
fields  developing  in  accordance  with  ti.e 
changing  ideas  of  tlie  times,  yet  smocihly 
Integrated  with  the  laiifcj  cl  ccinmunicauon 
leading  to  the  ancient  ways  oi  the  c<  r.inioa 
law  and  the  fundammtul  principles  cf  self- 
governmcr.t  pnunclatcd  in  the  Florida  Con- 
Btitutlon  cf  1885,  to  which  he  ha.s  always 
whr-leheariedly  Riven  loyal  allegiance 

'In  evaluating  Judge  Whitfield's  contribu- 
tions to  the  juriaprudmco  of  our  S'ate.  we 
must  not  fail  to  pay  respectful  homage  to 
hU  stern  and  humble  Intellectual  Integrity, 
uncorroded  by  vanity,  his  quick  and  c  mpre- 
hensive  mental  prHi>p  his  brilliant  perception 
cf  the  whole  of  each  intellectual  problem  with 
which  he  grapples,  and  his  bnad  and  all- 
Incluslve  concern  with  the  present  atid  future 
of  FiCtTlda.  Its  men  and  won.cn,  be  they  mites 
or  be  Uicy  mighty. 

"The  Judge  has  always  been  lavtih  In  his 
service  to  his  State  and  his  advice  has  been, 
and  still  is.  sought  and,  many  times,  followed 
by  the  svicceeslve  Governors,  administrative 
offlcials,  and  legislators  The  bar  as  a  whole 
has  found  the  judge  so  approachable  In  ell 
matters  not  relatmg  to  jjerding  liugaiion,  and 
so  friendly  and  so  Interested  In  the  perioual 
problems  of  each  of  his  brother  lawyers  that 
they  all  swear  by  him  and  liave  a  genuine 
affection  for  htm  Were  he  to  ask  a  further 
term  even  at  his  present  frreat  age,  all  the  bar 
would  endorse  him  enthusiastically,  and  he 
would  be  not  only  unbeatable  but  unopposed. 
"Judge  Whltfleld  has  had  a  dibtinguishcd 
career.  Born  November  8.  1860  In  Wa>ne 
County.  N.  C  His  father,  Jud^e  R:cha:d  A. 
Whltfleld.  a  Ccnfederate  soldier,  moved  to 
Flonda  in  1863  and  m  189«  wa.s  elected  county 
jtjdgie  of  Leon  County,  which  offlce  he  held 
until  his  death,  November  38    1906. 

•James  B.  Whltfleld  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.  In  1886  at  the  Unlreralty  of 
Virginia   and   entered    the   practice   ol   law 
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■t  Tallahn'^see:  wa»  private  secretary  to  Gov, 
Edward  A,  Perry  In  1888  elected  county 
judg.-  of  I-eon  County  in  November  1888; 
ele(  ted  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Florida 
In  March  1889;  app-ilnted  State  trea-turer  In 
1897  by  the  H-morable  W  O  Bli  xham.  then 
Governor  of  Florida;  elected  State  treasun  r 
In  1898  and  1900;  appointed  r.'torney  g-neral 
of  Fl.  .Ida  In  February  liiO.'l.  appointed  » 
Justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Florida  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1004.  by  Gov  W.  8  Jennlnga, 
reelected  succet-suely,  hl«  preient  term  end- 
ing in  January  1943;  chosen  chief  Justice  In 
1905  1909,  10.3,');  presiding  Judge  bliiL-e  !925; 
appointed  by  (lovernor  Mnrtln  as  a  member 
of  commission  to  prepare  the  Compiled  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  Florida.  1927.  the  other  mem- 
bers being  Senator  Pat  Whltaker  and"  Repre- 
sentative William  T.  Hendry;  author  of  nu- 
merou.s  Slate  .statutes,  including  law  of  1913 
providing  for  the  election  and  appointment 
of  United  States  Senators  from  Florida,  and 
the  general  election  law  of  1895  authorizing 
the  use  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  now 
In  force  In  this  State.  See  chapter  1328.  acts 
of  1895.  chapter  6471.  acts  of  1913.  See 
Who's  Who. 

"Best  of  a".l.  we  are  able  to  report,  from  per- 
sonal friendly  association  with  Judge  Whit- 
field, that  he  has  far  from  exhau.sted  his 
capacity  for  service  to  the  State,  His  mind  is 
still  keen  and  unimpaired,  his  Interests  are 
still  as  wide  and  varied  as  ever,  and  his  mar- 
velous knowledge  of  State  political  and  Ju- 
dicial history  is  to  be  imperif-hably  memo- 
rialized In  a  bock  of  reminiscences  and  recol- 
lections on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  a 
long  time,  and  to  the  completion  of  which 
he  will  now  be  able  to  apply  himself  with 
the  added  leisure  of  retirement." 


Editorial    Comments    on    Expansion 
Social-Security    Program 


of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NE\^'    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
Thursday,  February  18,  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.'-ent  to  have  in.serted  in 
the  Appendix  several  editorials  from 
leading  Amcncj.n  newspapers  favoring 
con.-ideration  now  of  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  social  security  in  the  post-war 
period. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Louisville   (Ky  )   Courier- Journal 
Of  January  24.  1943) 

THE  OLD  INCENTIVE  IS  STILL  THEHE 

One  of  the  arguments  u.sed  against  social 
security  plans,  as  Lord  Halifax  noted  In  a 
speech  the  other  night  dL^cusslni?  the  Bever- 
Idge  report,  is  the  a.^sertlcn  that  such  plans 
tend  to  dlmini&h  Individual  self-reliance. 
The  British  Ambas.>-ador  replied  to  this  very 
effectively,  saying  for  one  thing  that  this 
tendency  Is  no  more  likely  to  be  developed 
by  social  insurance  than  a  tendency  to  reck- 
lessness by  automobile  insurance.  But  mean- 
while a  fact  has  come  to  light  which  Is  at 
least  equally  as  persuasive  as  Lord  Halifax's 
remarks 

An  official  of  our  social  security  system 
has  reported  that  at  letist  600.000  Americans 
Who  could  have  retired  and  received  social 
security  benefits  at  the  end  of  1942  preferred 
to  stick  to  their  jobs.     Moreover,  about  43,000 


who  had  retired  and  were  receiving  benrflti 
have  given  them  up  and  gone  buck  to  work. 
Obviously,  our  aoclnl  cerurity  system  has  done 
nothing  tothe  iielf -reliance  i-vin  of  old<T  p«  o- 
plr  who  might  have  Munr  ri  a»on  f.r  fiellng 
'hi-y  wore  entitled  to  take  it  eu.iy  after  years 
of  toll. 

Tlie  reason  they  hav**  failed  to  retire  or 
have  ji'ine  back  to  active  liJo  is  a  very  plain, 
old -fashioned  one  The  v  ar,  of  course,  has 
given  everyone  a  cpen.il  dc  I'e  to  be  useful, 
but  at  the  very  bottom  (^f  thi«  activity  of 
older  worktrs  is  the  simple  lact  that  they  can 
make  more  mon«y  working  and  enjoy  a  con- 
siderably higher  standard  of  living  than  social 
security  benefits  allow  Tins  would  be  as 
true  In  any  going  Inda-  trial  society  in  peace 
as  it  Is  m  war. 

Nothing  that  exists  or  has  been  respon- 
.■^ibly  proposed  in  our  country,  nothing  that 
rxi.»ts  In  Britain  or  is  proposed  m  the  Bever- 
id^'e  plan,  produces  or  contemplates  a  hvel 
of  govtrnment  benefits  which  anyone  outside 
of  the  utterly  lazy  and  shlftles.^  fringe  which 
no  scheme  of  rugged  indivlduali.'^m  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  would  prefer  to  the  pay 
of  u'^eful  employment  If  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy can  be  devisi  d  that  niake.s  Jol-s  anywhere 
nearly  as  proliflcally  a.s  war  makrs  them, 
there'll  be  no  need  to  worry  about  the  wcrk- 
ers  Incentive  It  is  tht-re;  it  is  in  our  people. 
The  far  greater  danger  to  it  lies  In  such 
gaunt,  terrible  despondency  as  was  produced 
during  the  depression  of  1929  33  under  a  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise  too  little  regulated 
and  cu.shloned. 


(From   the   Charleston    (W    Va  )    Gazette   of 
February  1.  1943) 

SOCIAL    SECL-RITT 

It  Is  easy  to  form  a  false  opinion  of  a  group 
of  people  by  assuming  that  a  small  segment 
Is  representative  of  the  whole.  We  have  no 
right  to  believe  that  because  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  say,  a  few  Italians  of  low 
mentality  that  the  whole  Italian  people  are 
the  same;  or  that  when  we  meet  a  group  of 


|Fr(jni   the   Lowell    (Mass  )    Sun  of   February 
6,  1943) 

FP.EEEOM    FRt)M    WANT 

Our  soldiers,  sailors,  ar.d  marine.^,  who 
stand  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  which  may 
be  necessary  to  the  safety  and  security  of  this 
Nation,  are  anxious  that  the  country  should 
return  the  compliment  when  the  war  is  over. 

Men  in  the  fox  holes  of  Gundalcan:.!.  cr  on 
the  b<jlling  North  African  desert  are  medi- 
tatirg  on  their  positions  in  post-war  America. 
Many  of  them  suffered  through  the  depression 
years  and  they  do  not  wish  to  experience  an- 
other sioge  of  want  and  hardship.  They  don't 
think  that  wcu!d  be  fair — and  they  ure  right. 

Social  adjustments  which  must  come  after 
the  war  if  there  Is  to  be  freedom  from  want 
are  being  considered  now.  wh:le  the  end  of 
the  war  Is  not  nearly  in  sicht.  And  this  is 
the  proper  time  for  such  considerations — it  is 
a  problem  which  can't  be  solved  overnight  or 
in  the  congressional  cloakrooms. 

Back  of  all  current  deliberations  is  the 
"cradle  to  grave"  thotiqht  by  which  sweeping 
changes  would  be  made  in  the  existing  rocial- 
securiry  program — it  wt  uld  be  expar.ded  to 
lncU:de  many  new  social  sprvlces  and,  of 
course,  the  contributions  would  necessarily 
be  higher.  New  benefits  would  include  hos- 
pitalization and  doctors  care;  miternlty  care; 
an  effective,  uniform  plan  of  unemployment 
Insurance,  and,  in  general,  a  broader  coverage. 

Strategy  on  the  home  front  mu^t  be  mapped 
out  r:ght  away — to  prepare  for  the  day  when 
millions  of  Americans  will  take  off  their  uni- 
forms and  return  to  civilian  life,  righteotisly 
expecting  to  enjoy  their  ccnstitutinnal  privi- 
leges of  life,  liberty,  end  the  pursuit  of  h;  p- 
piness.  These  privileges  cannot  be  denied 
those  who  fought  to  preserve  them  for  the 
Nation  at  large. 


highly  Irtrllrctual  Russbrw  thst  ill  Rtisslana 
are  of   the  same  type 

From  his  scanty  kiiowlrdge  of  welfare  work, 
the  average  citizen  is  liable  to  get  the  tdra 

t.'iat  mo't  uiuhrprivilegrd  i>cri»on»  are  un- 
wortliy.  that  because  he  has  met  only  the  un- 
worthy ones  IVr«<m«  rxprriencetl  in  thl« 
work  know  that  by  far  the  greater  majority 
of  thow  who  have  fallen  upon  evil  dn>i  ar« 
deserving  of  hrlp 

Ihcre  m  prevalent  nn  opinion  that  social 
InMirance  l»  weakening  to  the  morale  Lord 
Halif.ix,  d;fccustiiig  the  Bevi  ridge  plan  for 
England,  said  recently  that  se^clal  Insuranro 
is  no  more  destruclve  cf  self-reliance  thnn 
automobile  In.'surance  makes  reckles^  drivers. 

Undeni.ibly  there  are  certain  persons  who 
have  never  worked  and  never  will,  preferring 
an  uncertain  charity  and  cons<  q\ient  low 
standard  of  living  to  physical  and  ment..l 
exertion  S<ime  of  th?se  are  incurable,  »omrt 
If  properly  encoursged  and  helped  could  i.nd 
would  make  tlieir  own  way 

In  support  of  this  argument  Is  the  fact  that 
600.000  Americans  once  on  relief  roli.s  or  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  have  discarded 
these  things  and  gone  to  work.  Even  43.000 
who  had.  becau.se  of  age  or  durability,  retired 
unde;  the  social  s<curity  system  have  found 
new  opportunities  und  are  working  Cur 
social  security  .system  has  had  little  perma- 
nently  enervating    influence 

The  war  has  opened  up  vast  tipportunlties 
to  people  who  not  long  since  were  living  m  a 
state  bordering  on  poverty.  Hundreds  of 
thousand.s  have  taken  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities presented  because  it  meant  bet- 
ter livii-.g  conditions  and  a  chance  to  do 
something  to  help  win  the  war  This  proves 
that  the  best  sort  of  social  security  is  enough 
jobs  to  go  around 

This  is  largely  a  problem  for  Industry  and 
we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  solved  by  Indus- 
try after  the  war,  with  such  a.ssistance  from 
government  as  may  be  necessary  but  no 
more.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  say  that  nothing 
but  war  can  make  prosperous  conditions. 
A  peacetime  economy  can  be  devised  that 
will  take  care  of  almost  all  the  suffering 
and  want  In  the  world,  and  It  is  strictly  and 
directly  up  to  Industry  to  set  up  the  plans, 
both  for  the  good  (if  humanity  and  for  the 
good  of  Industry  lt.self. 

Of  cctirse  we  shall  always  have  the  lazy 
and  shiftless  fringe  of  Bc>clety  that  stands  out 
so  prominently  as  t(j  cause  poorly  informed 
persons  to  form  a  fallacious  opinion  of  the 
whole.  H  Is  the  duty  of  goveinment  to  solve 
that  phase  of  the  problem  as  well  a.«  that  of 
those  who  are  physically  and  mentally  Inca- 
pable of  producing   their  own   living 

There  Is  little  to  fear  from  any  wide  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  social  seeurlty  pro- 
vided it  is  conceived  realistically  by  persons 
fully  experienced  and  is  net  permitted  to  be- 
come the  tool  of  politicians.  If  industry 
takes    tlie    initiative    this    can    be   done. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Cltv  Tribune  of  January 
28.  1943] 

SOCIAL    SECURrtT    TO    StTRVIVE   ALONO    WTTH    ntES 
ENTERPRISE 

Quite  a  numl)er  of  years  ago.  when  medi- 
cal science,  as  It  \s  known  today,  was  In  lt« 
Innocence,  there  was  a  prejudice  within  the 
profession  against  the  use  of  anesthesia  on 
the  grounds  that  pain  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  patient's  cure.  These  worthy  practi- 
tioners fought  the  employment  of  hypnotio 
drugs  and  pain-relievlng  specifics  during 
surgical  operations  on  the  grounds  that  such 
technique  was  flying  Ln  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence 

Today  In  the  realm  of  social  science  may 
be  found  a  school  of  thought  which  might  be 
the  counterpart  of  these  early  physicians. 
It  is  the  profound  belief  of  such  social 
philosophers  that  free  enterprise  and  relief 
of  economic  suffering  among  the  txnder- 
priviieged  cannot  exist   In    the   same  aocial 
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structure,  holding  that  they  are  In  fact 
antithetic. 

Operation  of  social  Becurlty  programs  In 
both  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  before 
the  war  and  plan.s  for  continuing,  or  even 
enlargli.g  them.  In  the  peace  period,  seem  to 
offer  rather  practlcnl  refutation  of  this 
theory.  In  both  of  these  countries  free  en- 
terprise has  flourished  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  In  the  pcht-war  period. 
Under  dictatorbhips  there  exist.«  a  type  of 
social  security — at  lea«t  theoretically— but  It 
Is  of  much  poorer  quality  than  that  found  In 
the  free  enterprise  nation.? 

America  intends  tu  keep  free  enterprise 
after  the  war  but  It  does  not  follow  that 
Americans  are  going  to  give  up  social  secu- 
rity advances  In  tho  reconstruction  period  of 
the  peace 

I  Prom  the  St  LouLs  Post  Dispatch  of  January 
8.   1943  1 

A    BETTTH    TTNTTITD   STATTS   OF   AMERICA 

There  ha^  been  a  good  deal  of  tnlk  In  Wash- 
ington recently.  In  advance  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, that  the  Pre.sldcnt  should  not  "roclf 
the  boat"  by  pr(.)pf'sals  to  extend  social  se- 
curity benefits  ur  other  such  domestic  enter- 
prises This  ptjlnted  chatter,  presumably, 
comes  fri  m  people  who  nr.er  liked  the  New 
Dt'al  anyway,  and  who  new  have  two  argu- 
ments against  It.  one.  that  there  Ls  no  time 
In  war  for  human  progress,  and  the  other 
that  the  Republican  vlctt)rie8  In  Noven^t)«r 
are  a  repudiation  of  New  Deal  methods 

Mr  Roosevelt  h&s  heard  the  talk,  and,  In 
his  address  to  Congress  yesterday,  took  very 
iharp  notice  of  It  He  was  describing  what 
the  men  In  the  armed  forces  are  thliikmg  and. 
of  course,  these  thoughtjs  are  all-Important, 
because  upon  these  men  the  whfjle  destiny 
of  the  trmted  States  depends  Mr  R<x>»evelt 
says  the  men  at  the  front,  as  well  as  the 
people  at  home  are  wondering  what  kind  of 
country  this  is  to  be  after  the  war  They  are 
wondering  if  they  will  have  to  stand  In  soup 
line  or.  perchance,  sell  apples  at  the  street 
corners  as  they  did  In  the  deprcs*ion  yea.-s 
So  the  President  said  we  must  arrange  cur 
economy  to  make  It  ptsslble  for  the  return- 
ing soldiers,  as  well  as  every  other  person  who 
wants  to  work,  to  find  full  employment  after 
the  war.  This  does  not  mean  that  everyone 
1«  t<.)  t)e  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  or  on  .'ome 
super  Work  Projects  Administration,  but  that 
Government.  Industry,  and  bui^lne^s  together 
mtist  find  the  means  to  provide  a  way  of 
earning  a  living  for  every  man  and  woman 
who  la  required  to  earn  a  Uvlnt' 

When  he  gave  the  assurance  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  play  Its  part  in   th:s  funda- 
mental task,  the  President  said  rather  icily: 
"I   have  been    told   that    this   Is   lu)    time   to 
iipeak  cf  a  better  America  after  the  war     I  am 
told  It  Is  a  grave  error  on  my  part.    I  di.'>ent  " 
There   was   no  mistaking   how  strongly   the 
President  feels  cm  this  point,  whuh  he  linked 
with  the  third  of  his  four  freedoms — freedom 
from    want       But    he   could    not    feel    more 
strongly   tlian    tlie   people   themselves — both 
Iho^e  at  home  and  those  in  the  armed  forces. 
There  are  two  mam  things  the  people  want, 
the    President    said.     One    is    assurairce    that 
they  will  be  able  to  make  a  living  In  post-war 
America  and  the  other  that,  after  the  war 
a   decent   and   durable   ptace   will   be   estab- 
lished     What  Is  wroni?  about  those  alms?     If 
the  people  cannot  have  Blm.<«  like  that  and 
have  them  clearly  recognized  by  their  lead- 
ers, they  are  going  to  sutTer  a  loss  of  morale — 
and  that,  in  w.*ar.  Is  deadly 

If  the  wiseacres  around  Washington  think 
the  Noxember  elections  presage  a  major 
change  in  the  direction  of  American  domestic 
policy  they  will  f^nd  they  are  mistaken  If 
they  think  that  all  advances  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  average  man  must  be  suspended 
until   the  wars  end,  they  are  hkewiae  mis- 


taken. England  knows  better.  The  Bever- 
Idge  report,  with  Its  sweeping  attack  upon  the 
miseries  of  humanity,  has  been  received  over 
there  with  tremendous  acclaim,  and  human 
nature  in  the  United  States  is  no  different. 

Tlie  people  want  a  full  and  complete  an- 
swer to  the  question:  "What  are  we  hghtlng 
for?"  Tlie  aruBwer  will  put  steel  In  the  arm 
of  every  fl,?htli,g  man  and  devotion  In  the 
heart  of  everyone.  Mr.  Roa^evelt  gave  part 
of  that  answer  In  hts  fine  address  cf  yes  cr- 
day  He  said:  *I  shudder  to  think  of  what 
will  happen  to  humanity.  Including  otirselve';. 
If  thl.<!  war  ends  In  an  Incrncluslvc  peace,  ar.d 
another  war  breaks  out  when  the  babies  cf 
today  have  grown  to  f^t^htlns;  age  " 

Well  may  he  shudder  and  well  may  all  the 
leaders  of  all  the  nations  shudder  If  the  les- 
sons of  the  last  war  and  the  la>t  peace  have 
not  been  learned  We  won  the  lost  war  but 
lost  the  peace  In  the  train  of  the  last  war 
came  not  only  world-wide  mi.sery  becuu.^e  of 
economic  dislocatlcns.  but  an  era  of  savage 
dictatorships  This  time,  as  the  President 
declares  with  all  the  fervor  at  his  command, 
It  mtist  and  will  be  different. 


[Prom  the  Altoona  (Pa  )  Mirror  of  January 
9,   19421 

INCLCDE    EVEKYONE 

Wlien  CongresH  tackles  the  Job  of  revising 
the  social  security  proi^ram  It  should  cover 
every  worker,  as  Pre.-ldent  Roo&evelt  has 
euRgested  Not  a  single  Individual  farm 
hands,  domestics,  chauffeurs,  and  alt  other 
groups  not  now  protected— should  be  left 
out. 

[From   the  San  Diego  Tribune   of  January 
2.  1943 1 
IMPROVED  SOCIAL  sEcramr 
While  the   present  system   of  federally  es- 
tablished   s-cial    security    probably    will    go 
down  In  history  as  an  outstanding  marker  of 
the  Roo.'^evell  regime.  It  stjll  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.     For  example,  neither  it  nor   the 
system  of  unemployment  Insurance  provides 
for  aid  to  workers  in  cases  of  illness  or  other 
disability,   which   makes  specially   Interesting 
the  proposals  by  Chairman  Arthur  J  Altmeyer 
of   the  Social   SeruMty   Beard,   reported   from 
Wiishlngton  on  New  Year  s  Day. 

Tliese  include  benefits  for  permanently  dls- 
abled  workers  and  their  dependents  Irrespec- 
tive of  workers  age.  and  similar  In  amount 
to  old-age  benefit.-:  al.so  benrflts  for  worke  8 
temporarily  disabled  through  Illness  or  In- 
jury,  and  tor  their  dependents,  payable  for  a 
stated  perlixi  and  In  amount  similar  to  un- 
employment benefits;  and  flnancial  aid  with 
regard  to  hospitalization  co.sts  incurred  by 
insured  workers  or  their  dep«  ndents 

Other  Important  features  are  imbodled  In 
the  Altmeyer  recommendations,  but  Just  as  it 
was  deemed  e.xpedler.t  not  to  attempt  too 
mlich  for  a  beginning  when  the  first  social 
security  letTislatlon  was  propo.^ed.  so  it  mlqht 
be  wise  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  a  time 
when  extending  it.  The  fewer  the  complica- 
tions the  stronger  the  appeal,  and  the  least 
f'pportuimy  for  effective  opposition  Al.so 
the  whole  subject  of  nationalized  social  secu- 
rity IS  a  very  large  one.  and  the  step-by-step 
procedure,  while  slower,  is  much  less  likely 
to  lead  to  costly  blunders 

Nearly  everyone  will  agree,  however,  on  the 
necesv-ity  for  the  extended  benefits  outlined 
above.    As  to  added  costs  which  would  have  to 
be  met  by   the  beneflciuries.  what  better  time 
Could  there  be  than  now  while  earnings  are    ' 
high?     Moreover   the   added    benefits   could    i 
fairly  be  re<rard»d  as  another  form  of  savings.    ' 
and  the  cost  to  the  workers  charged  up  under 
the  head  of  thrift     It  would  be  another  way 
to  absorb  excess  spendinj^  power,  and  decided- 
ly to  every Ixxlys  advantage. 


Post- War  Problemi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
rr 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
•"Consult  the  Average  American  About 
the  Po.st-War  World,"  written  by  Robert 
Mose.s  and  appearing  in  the  February  is- 
sue of  the  Reader\s  DiKe.st. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCULT     THE     AVERAGE     AMERICAN     ADOtTr     TH£ 

POST-WAR  World 
(By  Robert  Muses) 
Tlie  strategy  of  psychr  logical  warfare  calls 
for   Increasing   emphasis  on   p<-i5t-war  objec- 
tives  in  order  to   lift   up  the  hearts  of   our 
own  young  fighting  men,  encourage  our  allies, 
foment  revolts  in  the  invaded  countries,  and  , 
drive  a  wedge  l>etween  the  Axis  peoples  and 
their    leaders      Hence,    statesmen    send    up 
trial  balk^ins.  and  publicists,  preachers,  and 
editors  present  noble,  sublimated  and  usually 
quite  impractical  plans  for  a  post-war  para- 
dise 

It  Is  high  time  that  architects  of  the  new 
world  seek  the  opinion  of  everyday  American 
citlpens.  for  no  one  who  speaks  without  their 
authority  will  have  much  influence  at  the 
peace  table.  What  do  our  mlddle-c>f-the- 
road  people  think?  This  is  the  great  ma- 
jority which.  If  politicians  only  knew  It. 
longs  for  nothing  more  dramatic'  than  sure 
and  steady  progress  under  dependable  lead- 
ership on  the  as  yti  pathless  Journey  to 
world  peace 

Few  Americans,  after  the  war.  would  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  demand  for  food,  medicine, 
and  rehabilitation  of  stricken  countries,  cr 
refuse  to  do  our  fair  share  toward  an  intelli- 
gent, farslghted  and  general  adjustment  of 
world  p<illtlcal  and  econr.mlc  conditions  so 
as  to  promote  tranquillity  and  a  decent  ex- 
istence for  all  who  merit  it. 

Yet  complete  post-war  internationalism 
has  few  supporters  when  Its  implications  are 
fully  explained  There  are  no  doubt  sub- 
stantial numbers  who  would  like  to  revive 
the  '^-ague  of  Nations  under  stime  other 
name,  but  cortnii,lv  only  little  groups  of 
earnest  thinkers  believe  in  union  now  with 
»11  the  democracies.  In  political  amalgama- 
tion with  the  British  Empire,  or  in  one  hemi- 
sphere government  of  the  Americas  We 
have  developed  immense  respect  for  the  Rus- 
sian people,  net,  however  to  be  confused  with 
admiration  for  Communism  Russia  as  a 
nation  of  people  cf  many  strains  who  love 
their  own  soil  and  flght  like  demons  to  keep 
It  has  no  threat  for  us,  but  most  of  us  regard 
Internaaonal  Cctr.munisni  as  a  real  menace 
Moreover,  we  dent  th  nk  much  cf  the 
chances  of  guaranteeing  the  "four  freedoms" 
in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

It  Is  the  fashion  nt  the  moment  to  rail 
at'alnst  imperialism  without  analyzing  its 
virtues  The  bonds  which  bind  the  domin- 
ions and  colonies  to  England  mav  be 
shadowy,  but  they  are  stronger  than  iron  in 
the  B.'itish  family,  a.s  demcistrated  again  In 
this  war  Atlantic  Charter  or  no  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  Britlf^h  Commonwealth  Irn't 
going  to  be  liquidated  by   this  or  any  ether 


prime  minister  And  by  the  way.  Is  there  in 
actual  existence  any  better  model  for  a  really 
successful  family  of  nations?  Again,  speak- 
ing of  imperialism,  who  shall  say  that  the 
East  Indies  nntlves.  once  rid  of  the  u;L«peak- 
Bble  Jap,  will  not  welcome  back  those  same 
shrewd,  decent  Hollanders,  who  governed 
them  honorably  before  and  promise  them 
wider  suffrp.ge  in  the  future?  Imperial 
bonds  of  the  Invisible  kind  arc  net  confined 
to  secular  governments.  Catholics  every- 
where look  to  the  Throne  of  St  Peter  at 
Rome  as  the  rock  up)on  which  their  church 
Is  founded  Tlie  ghb  American  critic  who 
cannot  comprehend  the  British  Common- 
wealth, the  Dutch  colonial  system,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  he  can't  see 
the  links  that  bind  their  constituent  parts, 
doesn't  really  knew  this  world 

When  post-war  planners  say  we  must  have 
an  end  of  nationalism  and  think  In  global 
terms.  I  bepm  to  have  doubts  about  them. 
After  love  of  Ged.  family,  and  friends,  the 
finest  and  most  enduring  emotions  are  those 
cf  patriotism.  In  patriotism  all  of  these 
loyalties  are  In  fact  wrapped  together: 

"My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free. 
Thy  n:ime  I  love. 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy   w>H)ds   and    templed   hills; 
My    heart    with    rapture    thrills 
Like   that   above," 

There  are  no  doubt  rare  lndividu.<\ls  who 
can  sustain  an  equal  affection  for  all  man- 
kind, but  it  Is  as  yet  too  remote  an  ideal 
for  the  average  fellow  If  we  lose  this  war, 
we  shall  be  slaves.  If  we  win,  shall  we  not 
Jealously  guard  the  American  in.^tituiion8 
which  gave  us  victory,  and  make  them  Im- 
pregnable? 

The  average  American  has  no  Messianic 
complexes.  He  simply  doesn't  believe  we  are 
anointed  to  do  over  the  world  in  our  own 
Image  and  to  force  our  civilization  on  all 
mankind.  The  American  Is  too  shrewd  and 
humorous  to  be  a  true  fanatic  He  believes 
In  the  tmprovabillty  if  not  in  the  perfecti- 
bility of  mankind.  He  has  a  notion  we 
haven't  as  much  to  contribute  to  the  rest 
of  the  Globe  as  some  of  our  post-war  experts 
believe  Commodore  Perry,  who  .<^old  West- 
ern civilization  to  Japan,  may  not  have  done 
BO  brilliant  a  service  as  we  once  thought.  He 
simply  grafted  American  business  on  an  an- 
cient oriental  barbarism.  The  hybrid  ap- 
peared   in    Us   true   colors    at   Pearl    Harbor. 

It  took  ever  a  century  and  a  half,  includ- 
ing a  war  Ijetween  the  States,  to  establish 
American  democracy  Is  it  likely,  ask  liard- 
headed.  common-sense  Americans,  that  a 
successful  world  democracy  can  be  created 
overnight? 

On  the  economic  side,  let  us  call  the  roll 
of  the  uncompromising  free-traders  who 
would  level  tariff  barriers  The  noes  would 
have  it.  Shallow  thinkers  spout:  "The  war 
has  annihilated  distance.  The  world  has 
shrunk  Therefore  men's  differences  will  dis- 
appear as  they  see  more  of  each  ether,  freely 
exchange  their  products,  and  discover  how 
f(X)lish  and  insubstantial  are  the  barriers 
which  have  separated  them"  But  is  there 
anything  in  past  human  experience  to  sup- 
port this  oratory?  Unless  the  groundwork 
cf  interest  and  sympathy  is  rarefully  laid 
over  a  long  pencd  of  years,  closer  association 
may  Increase  animosities  as  it  cften  does 
within  families  and  wherever  people  live  In 
close  quarters. 

How  many  of  our  voters  would  open  the 
gates  to  unlimited  Immigration  cf  all  races? 
The  number  would  surely  be  small.  Does 
any  well-informed  person  honestly  believe 
that  American  labor,  in  order  to  lift  up  the 
underprivileged  of  other  lauds,  will  permit 


any  substantial  lowering  of  our  own  stand- 
ards cf  living  and  wag.^s  or  repeal  our  exist- 
ing workmen  s  laws?  The  question  answers 
itself.  The  fact  that  many  of  our  unions  are 
labeled  "international"  does  not  mean  that 
they  have  as  yet  shewn  any  lively  interest  in 
working  people  beyond  our  borders  Will  the 
average  American  businessman  give  up  his 
advantages  in  home  market*  in  the  interest 
of  better  control  of  foreign  commerce?  It 
mav  happen,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time 

Will  our  furmer  give  up  pood  prices  and 
parity  with  labor  to  bolster  Internaticnal 
agricultural  theories?  The  farmer  Is  at  hee.rt 
cur  t.-ughest  individualist  He  can  be  per- 
suaded in  this  direction,  but  it  will  be  a  slow 
process  and  coercion  will  simply  make  h.m 
back  up.  We  can't  at  this  str.gr  expect  him 
to  adopt  as  the  first  article  m  hLs  creed  the 
new  slogan  of  a  quart  cf  milk  for  eveiy 
humj.r. 

If.  when  the  last  gun  Is  fired,  w  find  our- 
selves w.th  a  flourishln;^  syntlu-tic-rubber  in- 
dustry, dependent  on  ell,  grains,  and  wood  for 
its  basic  alcohol,  with  many  employees  In 
modern  plants,  is  there  anyone  so  guileless 
as  to  believe  we  shall  lightly  shut  down  this 
new  Industry  in  order  to  rebuild  that  of  the 
East  Indies,  even  if  there  is  a  price  differ- 
ential to  conceal  or  make  up?  Not  without 
a  real  battle  in  which  seme  highly  vocal 
and  influential  groups  will  le  heard  from. 
Rubber,  after  all,  was  sneaked  into  the  East 
Indies  from  South  America,  and  we  don't 
propose  to  be  caught  again  without  tliis  basic 
necessity  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

Who  can  say  dogmatically  that  we  shall 
have  a  resumption  of  Internationalism  in  the 
arts  whui  the  war  ends?  The  belief  that 
things  of  value  are  found  only  in  foreign 
parts  has  b(en  tombed  out  of  existence.  We 
m.ay  yet  unearth  acres  of  diamonds  in  our 
own  back  yard  and  in  the  process  discover 
America. 

We  hear  almost  hysterical  demands  that 
we  solve  Immediately  our  own  color  problem 
as  the  price  of  cooperation  In  other  quarters 
of  the  globe.  No  true  friend  of  the  Negro 
will  advocate  a  course  which  would  precip- 
itate another  civil  conflict  here  and  set 
back  the  clock  which  is  moving  ahead  slow- 
ly, painfully  but  steadily,  on  the  Journey  to 
racial  amity  on  which  President  Lincoln 
started  It.  So  wide  is  the  gap  between  our 
pretensions  and  practices  in  this  field  that 
cur  war  cen.sors  refused  to  let  responsible 
foreign  corre6pondent.s  cable  abroad  the  ob- 
vious explanation  of  the  poll-tax  filibuster 
In  the  Senate.  In  order  to  bolster  up  cur 
demands  for  complete  racial  equality  abroad 
we  simply  d-^nled  the  existence  of  a  color 
problem  at  home. 

The  average  American  soldier  wants  a  de- 
cent Job  and  an  opportunity  to  get  ahead 
when  he  returns.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  our  boys  are  going  to  come  storming 
home,  as  we  are  told  by  some  post-war 
philosophers,  chanting  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Why  did  a  great  cheer  go  up  all  over  the 
land  when  Henry  Kaiser  made  his  speech 
about  new  frontiers  In  industry?  Because  it 
had  something  magnificently  American  in  it. 
It  struck  a  chord  which  had  not  vibrated 
In  this  country  for  years,  the  chord  of  inde- 
pendence, confidence,  and  ambition.  It  was 
the  note  of  new  frontiers,  the  pulse  of  the 
virile  American  who  doesn't  lock  to  a  pa- 
ternalistic government  to  coddle  him  and 
solve  all  his  problems. 

There  are  Indeed  new  frontiers,  not  of 
geography,  but  of  the  spirit,  frontiers  of  in- 
vention, industry,  transportation,  trade, 
housing,  recreation,  agrictilture.  and  labor 
open  to  women  as  well  as  men,  twundless 
opportunities  In  a  country  which  is  neither 
old.  nor  weary,  nor  disillusioned,  a  country 
whose  example  may  yet  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy. 


We  end.  therefore,  with  the  only  possibls 
conclusion — that  the  American  people  are 
middle-of-the-road  folk  They  will  a.-sist  m 
world  reconstruction.  They  will  help  p»)lie« 
enemy  countries  until  iniernatiom,!  ban- 
ditry is  stamped  out.  E^en  pt>licing  is  no 
simple  matter.  The  role  of  international  po- 
licoman  is  not  a  happy  one  He  is  bound  to 
Incur  the  hatred  of  those  on  probation,  and 
gets  little  thanks  from  those  he  protects.  Iii 
time  the  slogan  will  be  heard.  "Pring  cur 
boys  back  home" 

We  will  go  along  with  feeding  the  starving 
and  undernourished  everywhere,  binding  up 
the  world's  wounds,  canceling  debts,  and 
making  loans,  perhaps  with  some  kind  cf 
league  and  world  court  which  do  i:ot  nquire 
the  surrender  of  cur  sovereignty  and  which 
f:ankiy  separate  ultimate  f r  >ni  immediate 
objectives,  with  moderate  tariff  barrier*  not 
involving  the  lowering  of  cur  living  stand- 
ards and  with  immitirauon  restricted  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  rushing  in  of  the  va>t 
hordes  who  will  attempt  to  8?tk  escape  from 
painful  readjustments  abroad 

Our  people  will  favor  cooperation  with  otlur 
nations  in  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  Improvement  of  communicaticis.  but 
they  w.  n't  give  up  nationalism  They  will 
be  for  sufficient  American  armament  to  in- 
sure respect,  and  for  an  internal  economy 
which  will  not  again  make  us  dependent  ou 
others  for  vital  needs  They  will  be  for 
spreading  democratic  doctrine  by  example 
ratl'.er  than  by  forcing  conformity  upon  th(!sbe 
to  whom  democracy  is  still  a  new  e>:perienee. 
Does  any  sane  person  seriously  contend  that 
with  the  signing  of  the  peace  our  armed 
forces  should  be  quickly  reduced  to  skeletons 
and  stripped  of  appropriations  and  respect? 
Not  after  this  war  This  time  we  shall  b« 
more  prudent.  We  shall  not  disarm  until 
we  see  how  sincere  the  rc£t  of  the  world  is 
Bt>out  the  new  X.7topia. 

Narrowness,  selfi.shness.  meanness,  and  stu- 
pidity, all  defects  of  human  character  and 
education,  have  made  the  mess  we  are  in.  and 
it  cant  be  cleaned  up  by  thoae  who  will 
actually  sit  at  the  peace  conference — luclud- 
Ing.  In  addition  to  real  statesmen,  war-weary 
politicians  and  diplomats,  international 
dreamers,  liberated  victims  of  horror  t)ent 
upon  punishment  and  revenge,  and  crafty 
apologists  for  the  aggressors  World  democ- 
racy may  be  conceived  and  dedicated  at  the 
end  of  this  war.  but  it  will  take  decades  of 
patient  and  unremitting  devotion  to  make  it 
endure 

We  need  net  wait  for  the  armistice  to  dis- 
cover that  middle-of-the-road  folk  are  in 
the  great  majority  No  good  purpose  is  served 
by  misrepresentation  of  American  sentiment, 
either  along  the  line  of  extravagant  pledges 
of  cooperation  such  as  President  Wilson  made 
in  good  faith  after  the  First  World  War.  and 
which  our  people  promptly  repudiated,  or 
along  the  line  of  a  cold  rebuff  of  every  altru- 
istic proposal  which  recognizes  with  the  poet 
that  the  thoughts  of  men  become  widened 
with  the  process  of  the  suns 

Uncle  Sam  is  neither  a  skinflint  nor  a  fool. 
The  middle  road  in  world  affairs  may  not  be 
melodramatic,  but  It  has  always  looked  good 
to  him  He  knows  this  at  least — that  In  the 
long  run  he  will  win  the  widest  respect  by 
refusing  to  overpromise.  and  by  being  scrupu- 
lously careful  to  keep  his  word  He  knows 
we  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  parliament  of 
man,  the  federation  of  the  world  Yet  he 
prays  for  the  day  when  the  priest,  the  evan- 
gelist, the  philosopher,  the  teacher,  the  gcx>d 
man  and  woman  of  every  race  and  clime  may 
find  a  straigbter  and  smtxither  way  to  the 
common  goal  of  the  spirit  which  knows  no 
geographic,  political,  or  economic  bounda- 
ries— the  goal  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  brotherhood  cf 
man. 
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Meat  Shorta{e  in  CaHfomia 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or    KKBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

:  Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  reason  California  is  siiort 
of  meat  is  clue  to  the  existinK  freight 
rates  and  the  desire  of  the  California 
packln;T  houses  to  process  their  own 
meat.  My  predecessor,  the  Honorable 
Harry  B.  Coffee,  htis  frequently  in  the 
past  called  the  altrntion  of  Congress  to 
the  freii^ht  rates  on  fresh  meat  to  the 
west  coast.  To  .ship  live  animals  from 
Omaha  to  S^n  Franci.sco  costs  $1,10  per 
hundredweiuht  and  to  ship  fresh  meat 
costs  $2.68  per  hundredweight .  Fresh 
meat  from  Omaha  to  New  York  Is  $1  25 
per  hundredwei'-'ht.  The  rate  on  live 
animal.'!  is  92  cents  per  hundre<l»eight. 

These  unreasonable  rates  on  fresh 
meats  to  the  rapidly  expandini:  rnarket,s 
on  the  wpsi  const  is  a  handicap  to  the 
livestock  industry  in  tb.e  Midwest.  The 
present  rates  discourage  the  slauehter- 
ing  of  livestock  in  the  Midwestern  States. 
Space  in  refrigerator  cars  is  mijst  im- 
portant. Therefore,  the  rates  on  dressed 
meats  to  the  wtsL  coast  .should  be  drasti- 
cally lowered  if  such  products  are  to  be 
shipped  to  the  west  coast.  This  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  a  war  effort  or  the 
Midwest  where  they  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  livestock. 

Tliere  is  no  Justification  for  such  a 
hiKh  rate  on  fresh  meats  to  the  west 
coast  as  compared  with  the  rates  on  fresh 
meat  to  New  York  City. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  Agriculture  Department  are  now 
considennR  the  placin,'-:  of  a  ceilins  price 
on  livestock.  If  such  action  is  taken,  it 
will  further  di.scouraf,'e  the  raising  of 
beef  cattle  in  western  Nebrasiia.  The 
cattlemen  of  Nebraska  do  not  want  a 
ceilinjx  price  upon  their  pruducLs.  If 
tliose  in  authority  want  to  discouraxe 
the  black  market  m  meat,  they  should 
place  a  retail  ceiling'  price  on  the  sale 
of  meat. 

Nebraska  has  more  cattle  on  feed  and 
on  their  prairies  than  ever  before.  A 
great  abundance  of  a  fme  quality  of  moat 
will  be  produced.  Remove  the  barrier  in 
the  form  of  excessive  freight  rates  and 
California  will  receive  more  meat. 

(From  the  Omaha  Wwr'U  Herald  ol  Fetiruary 
12.  19431 

WHY  CAUrORNIA  IS  HUNGRT 

California's  near  famine,  particularly  with 
rMjiect  to  mrat.  continues  It  lias  reached 
tlie  stage  where  it  is  afToctlng  the  production 
of  war  materials  P.;r  complains  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  that  State,  even  'worKcrs  In  mftny 
Vital  industries  are  unable  to  purchase  suffi- 
cient meat  " 

And  that  Is  only  less  »erious  than  If  the 
Army  Itself  were  underfed  and  undernour- 
ished. 

Th*  scandnlous  aspect  of  this  situation  Is 
that  It  U  n'lt  a  natural  result  of  iinrortunate 
rondltloiL.^.  but  is  created  by  l..w  and  lt«  ad- 
tuUUstratlcn.     Washinrton  is  re.-<poasible  fur 


It      Maladjustments  In  freight  rates  are  the 
answer 

To  ship  livestock  from  Omaha  to  6&n 
Francisco  coata  •!  10  per  hundredweight. 
But  to  ship  fr««h  meat  cost*  92  68  per  hun- 
dredweight. Two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  for  fresh  meat  as  for  stock  on  the  hoof. 
If  the  livestock  were  proceBsed  near  the  source 
of  Its  production,  and  the  finished  product 
shipped  at  a  reasonable  rate,  meat  would 
move  to  tlie  west  coast 

To  New  York  the  rate  on  fr«h  meat  Is 
only  «I  25 

At  h-«vy  expense  to  California  consumers 
and  to  Midwest  pr.3ce«ors  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  buiid  up  a  packing-house  Industry  m 
California  Jug-handled  freight  ratts  have 
been  the  liiPtrument  With  price  ct'ilin^:«  en 
the  west  coast  only  tl  75  alxive  the  Omnha 
base,  and  the  freight  rate  12  68.  the  .shipper 
to  the  we.st  coa.-t  must  Iche  the  difference. 
with  ice  charges  impiwinj?  an  addiUonnl  loss 

So  California  j^oes  hungry,  while  at  the 
same  time  tne  Midwest  Uvestork  and  purk.np 
Industry  suffers  liecause  of  llvestocic  ch:pp<d 
to  the  coa.1t  to  be  prix-essed,  If  shipped  at  all, 
when  It  could  be  procei».>.ed  at  home  at  a  l:.rge 
economic  saving 

Harr\-  Coffee,  president  of  th"  Union  Block 
Tards  Co  .  when  in  ConcTehs  repeatedly  called 
this  ln»-quitable  slturU'.on  to  the  attention  of 
Ccnpreas  Hf  h.is  pre.s.««d  as  well  for  remedial 
action  on  various  boards  and  corr.mlsaicns  at 
Washmgt.  n  and  has  urped  that  State  railway 
commissions  Join  in  presenting  a  complaint 
to  the  Interstate  Cotnmerce  Commission 
His  continuing  efforts  dtsrrve  the  united 
support  of  the  Middle  W>»=t  prooucers  and 
prcce^fcrs  a.s  well  us  of  wst  coa'-t  constimers. 
both  of  wh'  m  are  Injured  by  cockeyed  rates, 
rules,  and  regulations. 


Asylum  for  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  R1.MARK3 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    Nrw    TORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdru'sday.  February  10.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  pranted  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  Reco.':d,  I  include  the  followmp  ..tate- 
ment  made  by  me  over  station  WNEW 
Sunday.  February  7.  1943: 

American  tradition  lists  many  noble  names 
that  8r)i::ht  refiive  m  our  shores  and  became 
part  of  the  American  legend  George  Wash- 
ington's gr?\ndfather  was  a  political  retugee. 
The  fight  for  freedom  of  conscience  led  Wil- 
liam Penn  to  the  prlson.s  of  Ent^land  fmm 
whence  he  fled  to  the  New  World  Tom 
P.Tine.  who  timed  pen  The  Rights  if  Man.  fled 
twice  to  this  ccuntrj-,  once  from  Erglai-.d 
and  (>nce  from  Fr.mce  In  the  d.iys  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  our  own  flght  for  In- 
dependence Out  of  Ireland  as  religious  refu- 
gees c.ime  the  foretwars  of  Woodrow  WUson. 
And  nmonv;  the  f  Tly-eight.rs.  who  fled  the 
Prussian  Junkers  then,  as  men  do  now.  were 
the  fathers  of  Justice  BrandcL-^  and  Adolph 
Ochs  My  own  grandfather  came  over  witii 
Carl  Schurz  In  1848 

The  fi^ht  for  freedom  continues  through 
the  ages,  the  upward  struggle  of  mankind, 
and  now.  once  again,  refuj^fes  flscii.g  death 
and  oppre,sslon  seek  asylum  with  the  right  to 
live,  work,  and  pray. 

Under  date  of  January  28.  an  all-party  dele- 
gation In  both  Houses  of  the  B-ltl.'^h  Parlia- 
ment appealed  to  the  British  Cn  virnmeni  to 
B;ive  tlie  Jews  from  annihilation  at  the  hands 


of  Hitler  and  his  «:itelllte».  It  Is  very  en- 
couraging to  note  tiiat  Foreign  Secretary  An- 
thony Eden  stated  that  conversations  wer« 
proRreaalng  continually  among  the  United 
Nations  with  a  view  "to  expeditlrig  the  vlcujry 
and  restoring  liberty  to  the  enslaved  peoples 
of  Europe  at  the  earliest  pos.sible  moment  ' 

Measures  were  also  formulated  In  a  meeting 
of  peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  tor 
the  following  purpi_«e5: 

1.  Approach  the  CJerman  Government 
through  the  proper  channels  with  the  prc- 
poeal  that  Jews  under  German  control  be 
allowed  to  leave 

2  Annnunce  that  the  British  Government, 
Its  dominions  and  colonies,  and  other  Allied 
Nations,  including  the  Unitca  States,  will 
offer  refuge  to  Jews 

3  Provide  facilities  for  transporting  Jews 

4  Encourage  neutrals  to  help  in  receiviiig 
them 

Deptty  Prime  Minister  Attlee  gives  the  en- 
couraging statement  In  answer  Uj  the  ques- 
tions a.^kfd  by  several  membfrs  cf  the  Hi.use 
of  Commons,  "that  his  Croverninent  is  ntw 
working  on  certain  practical  pnposals  to  aid 
Jew>h  refugees  and  that  h'.s  Government  In- 
tends to  bring  ab<iut  an  end  to  Hitler's  mass 
extermination  cf  Jew.t  " 

It  Is  hoped  th.Tt  all  these  good  Intentions 
wiil  result  In  some  International  agreement 
whereby  Jewi.^h  refugees  fleeing  the  Nazi 
eccurge  can  find  asylum  It  Is  hi  ped  also 
that  the  United  Stiites  will  not  shirk  Its 
responsibility  in  this  rtpard — Its  re.'ponsibll- 
Ity  to  common  humanity. 

The  world  stand.*  a^'hast  at  the  ma.'-sacre  of 
a  people  whose  only  cr  me  1*  that  they  are  of 
the  same  race  In  which  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles were  born 

The  vo'c-  of  America  in  International  af- 
fairs Is  most  potent  That  voice  sh  u!d  m.t 
be  silent  In  an  attempt  to  held  back  the 
flood  tide  of  Nazi  cru-lties  and  atrocities 
against  Jews,  the  matter  cannot  be  tossed 
aside  as  is  being  done  by  some  benighted 
ones  that  it  la  a  Jewi.<.h  questlrn  and.  there- 
fore, no  uffalr  of  curs  The  attitude  wa.«  dis- 
played In  many  cr<untries  now  suffering  uruler 
the  Nazi  heel.  The  Cz-ch  In  s.'lf-deceptlon 
eald  that,  then  the  Poles,  then  the  F.-ench, 
and  what  was  a  Jewish  problem  became  a 
world  prublem.  and  western  civiUziition  now 
find-;  itself  almost  at  the  bnnk  of  destruction 
The  question  might  well  be  atJted.  How 
can  we  be  of  concrete  help^ 

Amoni:  other  thin?.*,  the  administration 
can  broadcast  warnings  by  f-hort  wave  to 
the  peep  e  cf  Germany  and  Italv  holding 
them  and  their  leaders  re.«:pcns1ble  for  the 
atrocities  visited  upon  tiie  Jews 

Political  and  financial  a.d  might  well  be 
given  by  th-  United  Nations  to  Jews  who 
nave  succeeded  In  escaping  the  Suzis  A 
temporary  -open  door'  might  be  attempted 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by 
way  of  giving  temporary  i^he'ter  as  "vUitors" 
at  least  to  those  escaping  from  Nazl-doml- 
ra'ed  territories  Requ-sts  ccunled  with 
financial  a'd  can  be  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  neutral  countries  that  they  be 
liberal  In  granting  pa.ssports  cr  inim;^ation 
visas  to  the  escaping  Jews.  Such  a  visa 
could  be  niade  valid  for.  say.  a  short  period 
of  2  year^  Food,  medicine,  and  clothing 
to  succor  the  J«ws  could  be  given  to  neutral 
cotmtrles  like  Turkey,  Ireland.  Swltz.rland. 
Sweden,  and  pan-American  nations  cn  the 
condition  thr.t  they  agree  to  grant  asylum  to 
Jcwi'h  reftigees 

Vichy-tn.'=p!red  decrees  now  operative  In 
parts  oi  Morccco.  Alger'a,  and  Tu.ilsla  mui.t 
b?  summarily  abrogated  There  would  be 
no  purpose  served  either  In  military  or 
political  strategy  in  the  maintenance  of  any 
of  these  restrictions 

Both  England  and  the  United  States  must 
redefine  their  Imniigratica  policies. 


It  Is  well  in  this  connection  to  quote  tiic 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Church  Peace 
Union  comprised  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
representing  various  religious  denomina- 
tions . 

■We  urge  further  that  havens  of  refuge 
and  asylum  be  provided  In  all  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  for  such  Jews  as  can  be  rescued  from 
the  hell  of  Fascist  Europe.  We  urge  that 
tlie  United  Nations  give  their  Immediate 
thought  and  attention  to  the  pofvsitailities  of 
Palestine  as  a  present  place  of  refuge  for 
seme  of  the  Jews  now  living  in  deadly  peril. 
We  recognize  that  Pale.stine  as  a  home  land 
cannot  soUe  all  the  problems  of  the  Jews, 
but  we  urge  tliat  consideration  be  given  to 
the  policy  of  opening  this  country  to  large- 
scale  immigration  at  the  end  of  the  war; 
thus  permitting  the  persecuted  eltlier  to 
settle  in  their  former  homes  or  to  recon- 
struct their  lives  in  the  ancient  land  of  their 
fathers.  We  Join  all  civilized  mankind  in  a 
demand  tliat  In  the  post-war  world  there  be 
established  a  political,  economic,  and  s<.cial 
status  for  Jew.s  and  Judaism  consistent  Willi 
the  requirements  of  decency  and  democracy; 
that  Jews  shall  be  freemen;  and  that  the 
Jewi.'ih  tradition  sliall  be  free  to  fulfill  itself  " 

Many  protests  have  been  made  agaln;^t  the 
Nazis.  We  can  protest  to  high  Heaven  We 
can  express  liorror  at  the  Nazi  cruelties,  but 
such  should  l>e  a  mere  prolocue  to  the  acts 
of  real  relief  that  .should  follow.  We  in  this 
country  might  set  an  example.  Our  immi- 
gration Is  limited  to  150.000  a  year.  That 
number  is  divided  into  national  quotas  The 
British  and  German  quotas  cc«mprise  well 
nigh  two-thirds  there<.>f.  Of  the  65.000 
Britons  adml.ssible  each  year,  only  962  immi- 
grants came  In  last  year.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-four  came  from  Scotland  and  36  came 
from  Wales.  The  balance  of  the  quota  num- 
bers for  Great  Britain  went  to  waste.  The 
German  quota  is  27.370  Less  than  20  jjercent 
of  this  was  used,  and  more  than  80  percent 
went  to  waste  Most  victims  of  Nazi  op- 
pression hail  from  those  countries  that  have 
pitifully  small  quotas. 

Note  the  annual  quotas  from  the  following 
countries: 

Belgium 1.  304 

Estonia 100 

France -  3.086 

Hungary 869 

Latvia 236 

Lithuania.- 386 

Poland - 6.  524 

Rumania 377 

Russia     (thi.s    includes    European    and 

Asiatic    Rus~,ia) 2,712 

Significantly.  If  all  the  visas  were  granted 
for  which  applications  had  been  made  and  are 
new  pending,  the  total  number  of  Immi- 
grants would  f-till  be  only  10  percent  of  our 
pre-war  immigration  quota 

I  would  not  increase  the  total  quota  for 
all  nations  I  would  leave  it  at  150.000  I 
would  simply  rearrange  the  size  of  the  quotas 
or  rooms  in  the  edifice  of  Immigration.  I 
would  reduce  .somewhat  the  size  of  the  room 
of  Grea*  Britain  and  the  size  of  the  room 
of  Germany  proportionately  I  would  make 
larger  some  cf  the  ether  rot)ms 

Great  Britain  is  a  far  greater  offender  than 
we  are  when  it  comes  to  the  exclusion  of 
immigrants,  particularly  Jews  Both  th 
homeland  and  the  commonwealths,  the 
Crown  colonics  and  the  mandated  territories 
are  hermetically  sealed  against  refugees. 
Only  a  mere  trickle  goes  into  Palestine. 

Chalm  Welzmann  in  the  January  1942  Issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs  states  there  is  room  In 
Palestine  for  400.000  more  Jewish  families, 
making  a  total  of  2.0C0.000  souis 

Legal  Immigration,  assured  by  the  Mac- 
Donald  White  Paper  of  1939  permits  entrance 
of  75  000  Jews  in  a  5-year  pe^riod  It  is  de- 
plorable that  thus  far  only  45,000  immigra- 
tion certificates  have  been  granted. 


It  might  be  well  for  the  western  n-tlcn?  to 
reach  an  agreement  together  with  all  the 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  to  accept  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  refugees  of  all  faiths,  let 
us  say,  10.000  for  larger  countries  like  Brazil 
and  Canada,  7.500  for  Mexico,  especially  Lower 
California.  Argentina.  5,000  for  Venezuela, 
Chile,  etc.  There  Is  no  gainsaying  tliat  tlie 
realization  of  freedom  from  want  will  neces- 
sitace  the  economic  reeducation  of  all  coun- 
tries, certainly  a  broadening  of  social  con- 
cept.s  In  this  reconstruction.  Jews  m  their 
asylum  will  have  much  to  offer.  For  ex- 
ample, Jewish  refugees  m  this  country  have 
added  immeasurably  to  f)ur  economic  worth. 
They  have  not  subtracted:  they  have 
added  to  our  wealth.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  figures  of  the  Foreign  Prop- 
erty Control  show  that,  exclusive  of  the 
capital  of  a  few  rich  immigrants,  a  maximum 
cf  $1,500,000,000  has  ijeen  brought  in  since 
1933  In  New  York  City  these  icfugees 
liave  created  scores  of  new  industries  It  is 
reported  by  the  Committee  for  Selected 
Studies  that  150  Immigrants  have  recently 
brought  150  new  trades  to  the  United  States 
and  are  now  makftig  .-articles  which  were 
formerly  imported,  suclv'aa  fine  leather  good.s. 
glove.'-,  perfumes,  Karlsbad  wafers.  Viennese 
knitted  goods.  As  a  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  glove  manufacturing,  we  need  no 
longer  look  to  Europe  for  our  supply  of 
gloves  Diamond  cutters  have  transferred 
their  business,  together  with  their  special 
skills,  from  Belgium  and  Holland  to  the 
United  States  All  these  busines.ses  have 
given  employment  to  Americans. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  cur 
greatest  periods  of  prosperity  liave  been  the 
periods  cf  greatest  immigration.  Our  periods 
of  depres.sion  have  t>een  the  periods  of  Icwe.st 
immigration.  Whenever  we  have  had  large 
mass  immigration,  the  number  of  available 
jobs  has  continuously  increased  and  prosperity 
dawned  upon  us.  With  the  decline  of  immi- 
gration there  has  always  been  the  decline  in 
business  activity  and  economic  stagnation. 

Remember,  it  was  our  immigrants  who 
tunneled  our  mountains,  built  our  highways 
and  bridges,  dug  the  coal  and  precious  metals 
cut  of  our  mines.  Tliey  were  the  hewers  of 
stone  and  carriers  of  water.  They  made  Amer- 
ica great. 

Then,  there  Is  also  Alaska,  A  few  years 
ago  a  plan  was  offered  providing  a  r-fugee 
settlement  there.  The  climate  Is  not  as  cold 
as  one  would  imagine.  It  has  a  population 
cf  72  524  as  reported  in  the  last  census  taken 
In  October  1939  in  an  area  of  586,400  square 
mile.s  Great  opportunities  are  open  for  the 
development  of  the  territory.  At  its  worst. 
It  would  be  better  tlian  Poland  or  Rumania. 
It  is  worthy  of  investigation.  Certainly, 
Alaska  is  rich,  with  Its  untold,  untapped 
natural  resources,  A  rea.sonable  number  cf 
refUKees  could  easily  be  assimilated 

It  IS  difeheartening  and  sorrowful  tc  speak 
of  Jews  being  shunted  off  in  this  manner, 
but  we  must  be  realistic — any  port  In  the 
si<jrm 

Assuredly,  at  the  peace  conference  tables 
duly  accredited  reprc.-entatives  of  the  Jews 
.shah  be  permitted  a  place.  The  plea  of  the 
Jew  ill  a  post-war  era  must  be  recognized. 
His  status  must  be  well  defined.  Righteous- 
ness, decency,  and  democracy  should  he  the 
guiding  pasts  to  the  end  that  Jews  may  be 
freemen  w  the  countries  in  which  they 
live  Tliey  too  like  all  peoples  must  be  ac- 
corded the  "four  freedoms'  without  let  or 
hmdiance. 

Enlightened  minds  mu;t  help  alleviate  the 
terrible  conditions  that  may  again  ari.se  to 
confront  the  Jews.  It  is  not  only  nece.ssary 
to  incorporate  in  any  peace  treaty  or  treaties 
the  obligations  of  nations  to  give  the  Jews 
equal  rights  with  others,  but  some  inter- 
national police  force  must  b«>  devised  to  en- 
force these  human  rights  accorded  the  Jews. 
Clauses  alone  have  appeared  in  covenants 
heretofore.    But  they  have  been  mere  empty 


promise?  Repudiation  and  rvmslcn  of  these 
rights  must  be  prevented  I  repeat  this  must 
be  so  not  only  for  Je^-s  but  for  all  minority 
peoples 

The  Jews  returning  to  their  homes  In  Cen- 
tral Europe  (If  homes  remain  unshatteredl 
Will  find  themselves  still  Insecure  Dlsturljed 
economy  of  these  countries  ravaged  by  Hitler 
Will  Indeed  not  be  helpful  to  the  Jews.  They 
again  may  be  the  whipping  l>oys  and  scape- 
goats TTiey  will  again  be  blamed  for  all  the 
Ills  of  the  land  They  will  always  remain 
unwanted  As  Dr  Philip  S  Bernstein  says 
In  a  current  issue  of  The  Nation.  "They  are 
driven  about  like  the  last  dying  ieave.s  t>efore 
the  chill  Winds  of  winter," 


Meat  Restriction  Order  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF    PENNSTIVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  IS,  1943 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently have  had  some  corresr>ondencp 
with  many  people  back  in  my  district 
who  are  engaged  in  processing  meat  and 
who  do  not  slaughter  for  their  own  use 
and  are  being  discriminated  against  by 
the  present  operation  of  Meat  Restric- 
tion Order  No.  1.  This  whole  problem 
is  verj'  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following 
letter  from  John  S.  Weaver,  a  manufac- 
turer of  Lebanon  bologna,  of  Lebanon. 
Pa.  The  O.  P.  A.  informs  me  tliat  it  is 
impossible  from  a  practical  standpoint 
to  equalize  the  present  arrangements. 
However,  inasmuch  as  the  continuation 
of  the  present  order  will  force  these 
small  processors  and  also  wholesalers, 
similarly  situated,  to  the  wall.  I  feel  that 
it  is  imperative  thiat  some  just  and  satis- 
factory method  be  developed  at  the  earli- 
est p>ossible  moment. 
j       The  letter  follows: 

Lebanon,  Pa  ,  January  7.  1943. 
Hon   John  C,  KuNKn., 
I  House  O/T'Cf  Butldiug. 

I  Waxhtngton,  D   C. 

Dear  Represent a'hve   Kunkel:    I   respect - 
!    fully  direct  your  attention  to  the  unnecessary 
action  taken  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration In  the  reiTUlation  concerning  the  non- 
j    slaughtering  meat  processors  and  whoiefcalers 
I    of  our  country,  and  urge  you  to  exert  every 
effort   to  correct  the  Inequities  arising   from 
the    monopolistic    channels    through    which 
meat  is  now  l>elng  forced  to  flow  to  the  public. 
,         I  fully  realize    the   necessity  for   meat  re- 
striction order  No.  1.  which  limits  the  slaugh- 
!    ter  cf  meats  for  civilian  use  to  a  percentage 
I    of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.     Our 
'    armed  forces  must  be  fed.  no  matter  whom 
It  may  affect. 

However,   the  language   of  the   Emergency 

Price  Control  Act  of  1942  (title  L.  sec    2  (h)  j. 

provides ; 

I        "The  powers  granted  In  this  section  shall 

not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 

changes  In  the  business  practices,  cost  prac- 

tices.  or  melhexls  or  means  or  aids  to  dUtrl- 

I    butlon.  esUbllshed  in  any   industry,  except 

j    to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any 

{    regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  require- 

I    ment  under  this  act  " 

I  feel  that  the  order,  as  It  has  worked  In 

practice,  definitely  Is  contrary  to  the  Intent 

I    of  Congress.  In  that  no  allcxaition  of  meau  Ij 
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ti\«  «bo1(>salerB  «nd  proce»«ar»  has  be.n 
inad«.  The  rrsUlctInn  af>plU:s  only  to  siau^h- 
ien^«  and  etukbles  them  U)  direct  the  How 
»)f  the  mr;it.H  wnirh  thfV  h^ivf  killed  throu*;h 
any  rhanaela  they  ste  &t  witiiln  the  per- 
mitted p*rcentaj;p 

The  fclauRhterer  Is  thereby  (4llow«l.  and  he 
U  UkUiK  iulvanu»fie  of  the  loophole,  to  direct 
the  di-sLribution  of  meats  through  channels 
«hich  he  c<5ntrols  an<l  the  nonslaughterlng 
prcccsm^r  and  wholesaler  l«  left  without  any 
incrrhardine  to  distribute 

If  I  hi-  rejfulation  w  to  aMiforra  to  the  Kmrr- 
Kf^ncy  Pi  n-  Coniri)!  Act.  under  which  It  wa« 
prcmulRBted.  and  If  th-  trt-e-tntde  spirit  of 
Amerlr  u  democracy  la  t<>  prevail,  the  order 
must  be  nn  c'nlfcl  s<i  a.,  io  eq-i.t-ihly  ullocnte 
thr  ,  \.i  liible  supply  and  Uie  sOaurhterer  must 
be  (i;:,-rf»d  ti>  stil  his  civilian  supply  to  the 
vh"l'  -..Jers  ai.d  processors  with  whom  he  did 
l)uv;i;i  •<''  In  the  corresponding  ba.'w  perhid  In 
the  H  imc  iimoi'.iUs  iir4d  In  the  ba.e  pt-ruKl. 
Iras  the  reijuired  dedxiction  for  the  armed 
forces 

In  the  event  the  slaui^h'crrr  Is  klll.np  for 
the  exduajve  us*  of  the  armed  forces  or  If 
for  any  other  reaw..n  Im  cannot  supply  the 
tvholesHler  or  processor,  then  he  must  be 
forced  by  regulation  to  return  to  the  wholc- 
aaler  and  prociwsor  the  quota  to  which  they 
Bre  Justly  entitled  In  or<l>r  Uiat  Uiey  may 
Tire»«-nt  It  to  another  slaughterer  to  the  end 
that  meat  may  one*  again  be  allowed  to  tc 
distributed  through  lu  normal  outleta.  aa  It 
tux*  for   the  past  50  years. 

I  solicit  your  Immediate  a.sslstance  in  «top- 
plhfr  the  un-Am^rtcan  monop<Mlstic  practices 
row  bf'Ir.R  eni»nf?ed  In  due  to  the  meat  ra- 
atrlPtlon  order 

Respectfully  youn. 

JoHW  8.  Wbav«. 


Smaller  War  Pfanis  Geltinf  Into  Action 
To  Help  Smaller  Manufacturers  and 
Producers 


EXTENSION  OF  fU':MARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rT.\TrV'T!S 
Thursday,  Ffbruary  IS.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker  our  Com- 
mittee an  Small  Business  of  the  Hou^p, 
In  December  1942.  mKi.sted  that  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  ConA)ralicn  Ejard 
>H'  i-eorgamx«l  and  gave  our  reasons 
therefor.  Slnre  thai  time,  Col.  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  has  betn  placed  m  charge, 
and  It  ts  my  personal  belief  that  Colonf^l 
JolinM)n,  if  Kiven  the  cooperation  and 
power  lieretoforc  possessed  by  Mr.  Lou 
Holland  and  hts  board,  will  fully  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  ConRres^  m  passing  Uie 
art  Mr.  Holland  has  resigned  and  the 
board  is  now  bemjr  rw^rRanized  with 
Colonel  Johnson  as  chairman. 

As  evidence  ol  the  start  that  is  being 
made  by  Colonel  Johnson.  I  desire  to  in- 
sert herewitii  an  article  appearing:  in  the 
New  York  Times,  February  17.  1?43.  u£ 
follows: 

THntTT-nvw-Bn-iioN-Doi.iAa  Oo.\l  ro«  Sm^ll 
Plamts-  CoLcma.  Johnsok  in  Taking  Ovxr 
Was  P»ooorTtoM  Boau>  Task.  8*ts  That 
CowrmACTS  Mttst  B«  Sprkao — Plans  Db- 
CK-NTaAUZATiON  — Job  Mist  B«  Ddnb  oh 
Indcstual  PtowT.  Not  in  Wa*hincton. 
Sats  Nkw  OmciAL 
Wasktwcton.    Pebrunrv    !fl  — Small    plants 

should  have  at  least  »2 5 .000.000.000  to  »35.- 


COO.000.000  worth  of  war  production  work 
thu  year  Col  Robert  W  Johnson,  ne^  Ttce 
chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  which 
haA  charge  of  spreading  worit  to  smaller  war 
plant*,  said  today. 

Colcf.el  Jc^hnson.  In  taking  orer  what  has 
tK-en  termed  the  polUlcal  hot  seat  of  the  war 
production  efTort.  said  he  had  fvrry  confi- 
dence that  he  could  achieve  a  .tixedy  distri- 
bution of  war  work  to  the  small  p. ants  He 
said  that  in  order  to  get  aid  to  small  plants 
quickly,  redistribution  of  contracts  which 
had  nlrcady  l)een  let  would  have  to  be  the 
approach  utilized  by  his  agency,  alongt  with 
the  Army,  Na>7.  Maritime  Commission,  and 
big  business  It.self 

"We  can't  think  In  terms  of  btislness  to 
come."  he  continued,  "because  many  con- 
tracts already  awarded  rtin  well  into  1944 
The  Job  Is  to  spread  the  present  work  ' 

Colonel  Johnson  said  the  .Smaller  War 
Plants  Division  of  War  Production  Board 
which  he  will  head,  would  decentrah/e  Its 
operations. 

'This  Job  must  be  done  on  the  industrial 
front,  not  here  in  Wishlnpton."  he  contlnuetl 
"We  are  going  out  and  look  for  small  plants 
that  can  be  drawn  Into  the  war  effort  We 
are  going  to  use  persuasion  where  necessary 
to  convli;ce  any  holders  of  prime  contracts 
who  are  reluctant  to,  subcontract  that  they 
must  do  so  Also.  If*  neressHry  we  will  u«e 
the  powers  given  us  by  Congress  under  the 
amaller  war  plants  legtslatlcm  to  compel 
those  who  still  resist  to  subcontract  '" 

When  a  governnnent  reache.«  the  point 
whfre  It  l5  placing  ordei-s  for  85  percent  of 
the  productive  capacity  o;'  the  nation.  Colo- 
nel Johnson  continued,  its  prrcurenient  di- 
visions bt  come  more  than  a  simple  purchas- 
ing department 

'•Ki'fponsibilltlcs  go  well  beyond  mere  or- 
der placing."  he  continued  "The  procure- 
n\ent  office  of  a  nation  operating  as  we  are. 
under  a  wartime  economy,  actually  Is  writ- 
ing the  "economic  ticket'  for  the  Nation. 
Older?  cannot  be  bunched  with  certain  sup- 
pliers or  groups  of  suppllera  merely  Ijecause 
It  Is  easier  to  deal  with  btg  oreanizatioi.s. 
The  welfare  of  small  business  must  be  taken 
Into  conaidt'ration  " 

ptrrs  oBUc..\'noN  on  Bt;siNi.sa 

Mr  John'-on  said  that  the  cou:se  of  wis- 
dom for  larve  business  under  present  condi- 
tions w  LB  t»i  support  Ita  smaller  competition. 
He  conce<led  that  this  viewpoint  bad  lieen 
dlfDcult  to  put  over  because  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  any  businessman  to  get  ncd 
hold  a.s  much  buainei^  fur  his  company  as 
pos.sible 

■"This  Isn't  nrceiwarily  due  to  avarice  on 
the  part  of  the  businessman."  he  continued 
-Set  it  down  rather  to  a  "cultural  l«g  '  By 
that  I  mean  th'it  the  buslne-ss  executive 
trained  for  10  years  or  more  In  the  atllT  com- 
pelitlm  of  the  depresnon  era  finds  It  hard 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  preat  change  that 
war  Ijrliigs  m  the  rules  of  competition  he 
knew  during  peace  tlm*s  " 

Cclcnel  Johnson  added  that  he  wa«  con- 
fident that  businessmen  could  be  convinced 
of  the  npcr.--slty  of  keeping  smaller  plants 
In  a  healthy  condition  through  a  greater 
sharing  of  w.ir  work  Or.cc  big  businessmen 
on  one  hand  and  war  procurrm.ent  officers 
on  the  ether  are  convinced  of  the  practica- 
bility of  aiding  small  business  through 
greater  distribution  of  contracts,  he  .«a:d.  the 
success  of  til?  project  would  be  a-'furtd. 

NEW    YORK    SrrrATlON    BETTSa 

Colonel  Johnson  aald  he  foresaw  few  dif- 
fliultlen  In  the  New  York  City  area  He  re- 
p)Orted.  for  example,  that  plans  were  now 
going  forward  to  subcontract  the  building  of 
components  for  wooden  "jeep"  bodies  in 
wo<xl-working  plants  In  the  metropolitan 
area 

"Otjr  mater  diflkultT  In  New  York  City  lies 
In  the  *f>od-worklng  and  metal-working 
•hops.  •  Colonel  Johnson  said  "We  think  w« 
have  licked  tiie  problem  of  the  word-working 


plants  but  are  still  trying  to  find  seme  branch 
of  the  war -product  ion  eflort   into  which   w.- 
can  bring  the  metal-working  esiablishuients  " 
[        EMscu'slng    the    operational    plans    of    the 
I    Smaller  War   Platits  Corp<iratlon,  set   up   by 
'    Congress  and  given  a  $150  00(.0t;0  appropria- 
tion to  be  U5ed  in  helping  nuance  small  plan's 
taking  w:ir  orders.  Ctlonel  Johns  n  said  that 
It   will   make  loans  ouUMde  the   types   which 
banks  normallv  cover 

RepreseKta lives  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Division  in  the  12  regional  and  133  dittnci 
I  ofTlces  of  the  Var  Production  Board,  he  said, 
will  have  autlionty  to  grant  loans  up  lo 
♦35000  without  reference  to  Waahlngttn.  to 
help  small  plants  set  theinselvcs  up  lor  war 
work 

'  The  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
I  the  Hou  e  made  a  report  February  15, 
I  1943.  It  IS  BO  pages.  House  Report  No. 
'    126,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  and  copies 

may   be   obtained   from   the   document 

room. 


0.  P.  A.  Food  Stock  RestrktMoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or    CAl.irORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing press  release  was  issued  jointly  by 
the  Offlce  of  War  Information  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  for  the 
Tuesday  morning  papers,  February-  16. 
1943.  It  refers  to  mattors  to  which  I 
have  heretofore  addressed  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House; 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  fully 
aware  that  n^any  American  families  custom- 
arily keep  their  pantries  well  stocked  with 
canned  guods  and  the  deduction  of  po^ni 
stamps  from  War  Ration  Book  No  2  fcr  these 
surpluses  lb  In  no  sense  a  "penalty.  "  Paul 
0"l.e.iry.  Dtputy  Administrator  In  charge  of 
rationlLg  explained   today 

"The  deduction  cf  canned  goods  ration 
points  to  cover  excess  stocks  on  hand  is  being 
looked  on  by  acme  as  a  sort  of  penalty  for 
having  put  in  these  .supplies  '  Mr.  O  Lcary 
said.  We  deduct  the  points,  all  right,  but 
It «  not  a  penalty.  It  Is  simply  tlie  fair  way 
of  Including  excess  slocks  ik)W  on  pantry 
shelves  a.s  part  of  the  nillon  of  the  fami.y 
that  poiisesfces  tht-m  It  simply  would  net 
tie  fair  to  let  those  who  bi»ve  slocked  up  for 
their  future  needs  have  a  full  ration  In  addi- 
tion to  all  that's  m  the  pantry. 

"The  rallun  point  allowances  that  the 
Omcf  of  Price  Administration  Is  makUig 
avaUable  for  March  purchases  are  based  pn- 
man.y  on  supplies  of  canned  foods  which 
are  now  in  oannera'  and  wholesalers'  Inven- 
tone.-i  If  a  large  addilional  .-u^ply  is  in 
the  hands  of  housewives,  so  much  the  better. 
"We  ahsU  not  know  how  large  this  home 
supply  Is  until  consumers  register  during 
the  period  of  February  22  to  February  27. 
However.  II  it  is  as  large  as  we  hope,  it  may 
be  po.ssitile  for  Offlce  ol  Price  Adminislraljoii 
to  increase  the  consumer's  rat. on  allowance. 

"The  consumer  who  has  more  than  hn 
5-can  allowance  of  canned  foods  will  report 
his  excess  stocks  but  he  will  keep  his  c«nnc<.l 
gixxls  supply.  However,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  buy  a.s  many  addu.cn&l  cans  as  the  oon- 
Eumer  who  has  less  than  ftve  cans  In  bis 
possession  at  the  start  of  processed  foods 
rationing. 

"Under  the  order,  xvo  more  than  half  of 
the  stamps  m  War  Ration  Book  No.  2  may 
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be  deducted  for  any  one  ration  period  for 
excess  stocks.  If  all  points  were  taken  from 
the  ration  book  the  consumer  would  not  be 
able  to  buy  any  canned  goods.  That  would 
be  all  right  if  hU  present  pantry  stocks  of 
canned  goods  were  varied,  but  many  pantry 
stocks  are  not  varied.  Consequently,  it  was 
neccs.sary  to  make  some  p:ovi.«ion  so  i-uch  a 
con.-umer  could  buy  the  thlng.s  he  doesn't 
have  but  will  need. 

"Consumers  will  not  t>e  required,  of  course, 
to  report  stocks  of  their  home-canned  foods."' 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  O.  P.  A.  says 
that  "deduction  of  food  stamps  from 
War  Ration  Book  No.  2  is  in  no  sense  a 
penalty.  '  nevertheless  up  to  one-half 
the  stamps  in  the  book  may  be  deducted 
from  the  books  of  the  householder  who 
buys  from  the  stores  and  who  docs  not 
do  her  own  canning,  if  the  householder 
carries  that  much  of  a  slock  of  canned 
^oods. 

I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Paul  OT,eary. 
Deputy  Administrator,  thinks  that  stores 
of  more  than  five  cans  is  excess  stocks. 
Evidently  so.  for  that  is  the  limit,  after 
which  deduction  of  stamps  commences. 
I  invite  the  Members  to  reread  the  press 
i€lea.>e  at  this  point. 

If  tlip  O.  P.  A.  order  does  not  force  the 
householder  who  has  been  provident  to 
reduce  stocks  ultimately  to  a  flve-can- 
per-pcrson  limit  I  am  as  j-et  unable  to  see 
any  othfr  answer.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  reduce  stocks  in  the  householder's 
larder  in  defense  areas  certainly — 
stocks  of  those  who  may  not  have  them 
should  be  b'ailt  up  and  those  who  are  in 
need  might  well  be  aided  in  so  doinp, 
as  was  done  several  years  ago  by  the 
S\viss  Government.  I  would  rather  .see 
stocks  of  canned  f;oods  in  the  pantries 
of  tho.se  who  live  in  defen.se  areas  than 
in  the  warehouses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  five-can  limit  is  far 
too  low  for  persons  living  in  areas  that 
are  subject  lo  possible  invasion.  That 
limit  should  be  raised  to  at  least  a 
2-week  supply  and  householders  in 
such  areas  should  be  encoiuaged  to 
maintain  such  a  supply  at  all  times  so 
long  as  the  Japs  are  a  threat  lo  our 
shores. 

I  submit  herewith  a  list  of  food  stocks 
that  was  suggested  to  the  householders 
as  an  emergency  measure  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Council  of  Defense  not  long 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  O.  C.  D.  has 
since  distributed  other  lists  in  my  dis- 
trict, as  I  am  informed.  This  list  is  only 
for  3  days'  emergency  supply  for  a  family 
of  four.  Multiplied  by  five,  it  would  serve 
for  2  weeks.  Is  that  too  long  a  period? 
I  think  not.  It  might  prudently  be  ex- 
panded to  a  month's  supply  or  more. 

The  list  follows : 

EMESCCNCT    CSOCEBT    RATIONS 

The  California  State  Council  cf  Defense 
Nutrition  Committee  recommends  that  you 
store  and  keep  in  your  larder  the  following 
stock  for  emergencies.  It  Is  planned  to  be 
BUfUcleut  to  provide  for  the  average  family 
of  four  for  3  days: 

Six  12-ounce  cans  meat. 

Three  No   4  packages  processed  cheese. 

Two  1-pound  tins  dried  milk,  or  nine  tall 
cans  of  evaporated  milk. 

Five  lO-ounce  packages  shredded  wheat,  or 
three  l-pwund  packages  of  whole  wheat,  or 
two  13-ounce  packages  of  any  whole-grain 
cereal. 

One  1 -pound  tin  of  cookies. 

One  1 -pound  tin  of  cofTee. 


One-fourth  pound  tea. 

Twelve  txjuilion  cut)es. 

Three  No.  2  cans  baked  beans. 

Six  No.  2  cans  mixed  vegetables. 

Two  small  cans  chocolate  sirup. 

One  8-ouuce  can  powdered  lemon  Juice, 
or  six  No  2  cans  orange,  grapefruit,  or  tomato 
jUice. 

Four  1-pound  packages  dried  fruit— apri- 
cots, peaches,  raisins,  flgs.  etc. 

Small  lx)ttle  French  dressing 

One   (callon  sterile  water  In  glass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  five-can-hmit  order  of 
the  O.  P.  A.,  while  unnecessarily  restric-  | 
live,  yes,  dangerously  restrictive  in  de- 
fense areas,  will  accomplish  but  one 
thing  of  importance  all  over  the  country. 
And  that  one  thing  is  very  like  .some 
other  results  had  at  other  time.s  when 
the  public  was  coerced. 

It  will  make  liars  and  lawbreakers  out 
of  millions  of  American  housewives. 
You  could  not  hire  enough  snoopers  to 
snoop  in  the  pantries  of  all  our  homes, 
and  you  would  need  new  laws  before  try- 
ing it. 

Every  woman  who  is  a  mother,  and 
most  of  those  who  may  not  be.  have  the 
acquisitive  and  hoarding  instinct.  It  is 
as  natural  to  them  as  it  is  to  ants,  squir- 
rels, and  bees.  It  is  part  of  our  heritage 
from  our  prehistoric  ancestors.  It  is  the 
instinct  which  has  brought  the  human 
race  to  greatness  through  saving  and 
building  for  the  future.  You  cannot 
.submerge  that  human  instinct  by  a  mere 
order.  You  can  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  patriotism  of  those  who  have  exces- 
sive stores,  but  you  cannot  accomplish  a 
reduction  of  stores  by  order — not  in  this 
country  while  it  yet  remains  free. 


uously  under  one  committee  receive  the  mo«t 
statesmanlike  treatment. 

No  reason  less  than  a  direct  and  open 
statement  by  the  mUlUry  and  naval  author- 
ity that  the  creation  of  a  standing  committee 
would  Interfere  with  the  war  eflort  should 
prevent  the  creation  of  the  same.  I  have  no 
rea.son  to  think  they  would  not  desire  such 
a  committee  but  Inject  tJie  deference  to  their 
viewpoint  because  of  their  unusual  responsi- 
bility at  this  time. 

The  National  Aeronauir  Ass«xrlatlon  has 
long  and  constantly  sought  standing  com- 
mittees or  a  Joint  committee  on  aviation  In 
the  National  Congress,  particularly  becauM 
of  a  quenchless  faith  in  that  body  to  prcduc* 
sound  decision  If  It  has  the  full  information. 


Victoriout  Risk 


National  Aeronautic  Association,  Through 
Its  President,  Strongly  Endorses  Pro- 
posal for  Standinf  Ayiation  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1943 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  endorsement 
of  the  need  now  for  a  standing  House 
committee  on  aviation,  received  '5y  my- 
self a  few  days  ago  from  Gill  Robb  Wil- 
son, on  behalf  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association,  which  organization  is 
composed  of  more  than  15.000  members: 
The  significance  cf  military  aviation  in  war 
Is  a  foreshadow  of  the  lmp<jrtance  cf  com- 
mercial aviation  In  peace.  In  war  or  peace. 
aviation  is  a  decisive  factor  of  cur  sover- 
eignity- 

No  single  subject  should  be  more  continu- 
ously understood  by  the  National  Congress. 
It  Is  my  conviction  that  had  the  Congress 
known  the  full  slgnincance  of  aviation  for 
war  and  peace,  the  aggression  of  the  Axis 
would  have  been  checkmated  In  its  Inception. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  purpose 
of  standing  committees  In  the  Congress  Is  to 
provide  an  adequate,  orderly,  and  continuous 
body  of  Information,  and  I  have  observed 
with  deep  apprccUtlon  how  subjects  ccntin- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Globe  of  February  10, 1943: 

VICTOEIOUS   RISK 

The  Japanese  have  given  up  Guadalcanal. 
This  winds  up  vlctorloiisly  the  first  Ameri- 
can offensive  to  reverse  the  tide  of  the  wa- 
in the  Pacific.  Many  feared  that  the  Guad- 
alcanal venture  was  a  premature  risk.  By 
launching  the  Solomons  campaign  at  Uie 
very  moment  when  -ve  were  amassing  the 
vastest  armada  In  history  fur  the  occupation 
of  north  Africa  our  command  showed  Us 
capacity  to  take  the  risks  by  which  wars  are 
won.  Heroic  success  in  New  Guinea  and  a 
stirring  victory  at  sea  have  companioned  the 
conquest  of  Guadalcanal 

This  triumph  wrested  from  severest  handi- 
caps is  a  mural  tonic  that  wUl  have  lasting 
effect  For  greaUr  rUks  He  ahead  The 
Bntlali  press  greets  the  return  of  Winston 
Churchill  with  demands  that  the  Rtisslan 
victories  be  exploited  by  a  prompt  blow  at 
the  Axis  In  Europe  "that  the  enemy  may  not 
gain  breathing  space  for  recuperation  lo 
carry  on  the  struggle  Into  another  year  '• 

Against  this  urging  that  the  Allies  take  a 
considered  risk  to  shorten  the  war,  Mr  Her- 
bert Hoover  argues  before  a  Senate  committee 
that  "we  should  not  try  to  do  too  much 
too  f ast  ••  Because  "time  runs  in  our  favor." 
he  would  let  up  on  the  pace  of  war  lest  the 
strain   overburden   our  economy, 

•There  is  a  limit  to  our  capac.y."  be  says. 
"We  must,  at  least,  prepare  for  a  long  war— 
at  least.  3  more  years,  including  the  defeat 
of  Japan  ■•  Mr.  Hoover  sees  us  winning  a 
war  of  attrition  and  he  says  the  chances  for 
victory  in  Europe  will  become  greaUr  In  1944 
than  In  1943.  But  the  strain  of  war  may 
be  measured  In  other  terms  than  Its  Im- 
mediate burden.  To  spve  a  year  of  war 
may  be  worth  enormous  temporary  strain 
and  it  may  at  the  eame  time  save  much  that 
Mr.  Hoover  holds  dear.  War  cannot  always 
be  fought  by  the  principles  of  the  soundest 
economics  and  the  most  stable  production 
Total  war  Is  terrlflcally  destructive  of  sound 
economics  and  of  social  stability.  The  ca- 
pacity of  a  people  to  meet  Its  strain  Includes 
many  imponderables  that  do  not  readily 
reduce  to  the  mathematical  equations  which 
Mr.  Hoover  suggested  to  the  Senate. 

What  Mr.  Hoover  really  la  saying  Is  that 
he  does  not  believe  we  can  win  the  war  in 
Europe   this   year  so  we   siiouid  change  oui 
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pttcc  to  a  longrr  run  But  the  frreater  dan- 
ger may  be  in  iettlt.x  tl>e  *iif  Ihsi.  There  is 
not  merely  the  danger  that  the  Jupanet*-  will 
oonaoildate  their  FuciQc  gainii.  bui  the  more 
•ubtle  danger  that  the  warplDK»  by  war  ut 
our  whole  econ.mic  jintl  sicuii  biructure  will 
boct.me  B  )  tJted  by  time  as  to  bf  well  nigh 
Inrratlicablr  Is  the  American  t^mi»trament 
and  tlip  dynaincs  of  the  Ainenc-ii  MJCiety 
us  BUitrd  to  the  slow  aiLrilion  which  lir. 
Hi"  \tr  p.-'  pffc,  as  to  a  mighty  surge  of  effort 
to   finish  the   Job:* 

The  RuKMan  victories  have  already  been 
decisive  for  the  finhl  rtault  of  the  war.  The 
enormt>Uh  waslane  of  the  Ku.ssi.in  campaign 
haa  weakrii'd  the  N:»zi8  fatally  TTie  qviee- 
tlon  Is  how  Boon  and  by  what  meaaures  Uie 
nar  can  be  brouRht  to  a  ca  se  The  strategic 
situation  must  be  determining  in  this  Vic- 
tory Is  oft«n  won  by  riip;u-ity  to  exploit  the 
unfxpected  opportunity.  To  threw  in  all  Its 
pcwtr  at  th»-  8trnt(K:r  moment  our  com- 
mand may  have  to  risk  lemponiry  disloca- 
tions of  the  home  »Tononiy  so  aa  not  to  take 
the  greater  risk  of  losing  the  chance  for 
derision 

To  Mr.  Hoover  the  bottleneck  in  our  shlp- 
plnjt  Is  an  argument  to  reeiiLste  the  size  of 
the  Army  and  the  measure  of  i  \ir  1943  cam- 
pai^u  to  that  btjttlcnecK  Mr  GrenviUe 
C'arlt.  seoini;  the  same  shipping  bottlrneck, 
aays  It  must  be  solvt-d  even  by  sharp  change 
In  our  »oc;al  i.ri!;ii;tz.itii'ri  to  keep  our  pro- 
duction abreast  of  military  necessity 

What  both  Mr  Ho<  v«r  and  Mr  Clark. 
from  their  different  psychological  upprtKiches, 
I'.ave  done  ts  to  shar|)en  the  Issue  of  meet- 
ing the  severe  dr  iiii  upon  production  In 
certain  ritual  areis.  notably  on  the  (arms 
and  In  m*'tal8  These  are  dlfDcuUieti  thai 
will  rapidly  grow  more  acute  unless  de- 
cisively and  adequately  met  8  )me  changes 
In  deferment  policy  may  be  ne«-ded  This 
Is  nut  an  Insoluble  problem  But  it  Is  «rf 
frreat  us.'fulness  to  brlniir  it  to  insistent  pub- 
lic attention  as  Mr  Hoover  and  Mr  Clark 
■  re  doinp  before  it  nerUJUsly  weakens  our 
capacity  to  supply  all  the  vast  requirements 
oX  war. 


CatkoUc  ActioB  Afaiost  Aati-Scmitism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLl 

or    NIW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr  CAPOZZOLl.  Mr.  Sptaker.  I  am 
very  happy  to  liavo  .sfcured  pfrnii.vsion 
t(  include  in  the  Congrissional  Record 
an  arliclf  appearing  on  the  front  papt- 
of  the  Jewish  Review,  of  the  is'iue  of 
PVbruJiry  11.  1943.  relating  to  the  Cath- 
oLc  parochial  schools'  flRht  atiamst 
bi.^iotiy. 

The  prtlaU's  of  the  Catholic  Church 
have  l>een  in  the  foremast  ranks  of  Ihose 
who  have  looked  with  horror  upon  the 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  r;ice.  All  good 
Catholics  have  at  all  times  deplored  the 
terrible  inju.'itices  perpetrated  apainst 
men  and  women  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Therefore,  it  is  nt)t  surprising  tliat  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  has  pub- 
lished school  readers,  for  use  in  the 
Catholic  parochial  schools  which  are 
p.imarily  focjsed  against  anti-Semitism 
uud  other  forms  of  racial  discrimination. 


I  strongly  recommend  the  reading  of 
the  following  article  by  all  thase  who  are 
Interested  in  the  cooperation  cf  the  peo- 
ple of  every  rac*.  color,  or  creed  m  the 
fight  against  racial  discrimination  and 
Intolerance. 

Tlie  article  fo  lows: 
Catholic  Parckhhi.  Schoous  F':cirr  Bicothy 
BY  Teaching  Stidests  Rci.igious.  Kacial 
ToLraANcr:  Ac-nor*  PaAi;.«>  Nrw  Text- 
s'>ok.s  FoccjKD  Against  AxTi-SEMmsM — 
Backing  Pope  P:ur;  XI 

New  Yo«k.— In  2.500  Koman  Catholic  paro- 
chi^il  schools  here  and  el-cwhere  In  the  coun- 
try pupils  are  biing  taught  religious  and 
racial  tolerance  aid  the  prlncijiles  of  ChrU- 
tian  8<x:lal  living  by  means  of  a  series  of 
textbooks  which  have  won  the  praise  of  many 
persons  prominent  In  combating  disci imi- 
natlon 

The  eight  gradu-school  readers,  known  as 
the  faith  and  freedom  bn.«al  reading  series, 
were  published  recently  by  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  They  have  btcn  adopted, 
approved,  or  requ  red  for  use  In  more  tlian  28 
dloce^es  and  archdioceses  and  are  in  experi- 
nui.tal  u.se  in  about  65  of  this  city  s  150  paro- 
chial  8Ch(X)lS. 

WiUard  J  ihn.«»n,  a.sslstant  to  the  president 
of  the  National  Cinferetup  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  praised  this  innovation  as  "the  first  ar.d 
only  example  of  this  type  of  tducatlon  ever 
attempted  ' 

Tiirsr  ARit  om  propt  z 

"The  bock.e  are  pr*marl!v  fncu.'ed  against 
anti-Semltl?m.  '  he  »nld  "We  want  the  Jew- 
ish peoplf'  to  know  they  arent  fighting  their 
battle  alone  " 

John'on  p.irtlcularly  pruu-rd  b-n^k  V. 
Thtse  Are  Our  Pfople.  »rilUn  by  Sif^ter 
M  Thomas  Aquir.as.  O  P  .  M  A  .  and  Mary 
Synun.  and  illustrated  by  Dale  Nichols  and 
Corlnne  Malvt-rn 

Written  In  simple  narrative  ptyle,  Its  theme 
l5  that  this  Nat'.en  has  be-n  built,  and  still 
l.s  bring  built,  by  people  who  have  come  from 
many  lands  and  nave  made  ihems-'lves  and 
their  children    Americans 

•  You  can  find  m  bock  V  examples  of  the 
desire  for  tolerance  among  natlonaltiy.  racial, 
and  relt|;ious  groups.  '  Ji  hni>on  i^aid. 

"WHAT   IS    NEW    TORK''" 

In  the  opening  pages  of  the  biK>k.  ch'ldren 
of  various  natlonsl  orlRin  answer  the  ques- 
tion. "What   Is  New   Yoik'" 

To  one  of  them  It  Is  "a  c^)ok  with  n  high 
white  cap  In  a  kitchen  with  shinirg  pots  and 
pai\>  '  ui.d  to  another  a  hurrt\ -f;urily  be- 
cause It  is  gav  and  noisy  and  bright  "  The 
children   flr.Rlly  a«Tee. 

■  rj<-w  York  lb  a  place  where  all  people,  no 
niatt«T  from  where  thev  come  frive  thp  best 
they  have  and  fri^ndlincas  and  cocperallon 
In  community  action  by  pt  rsi  us  of  dllTerent 
relit:ioh3  and  races 

•"TTie  Clnlons  gn  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Pr  Barnabas,  the  P«k'»"!  and  Martins  to 
the  Bipti.''t  Church  the  Merri'ls  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  faclnR  Web.vt"r  Fark.  Ruth 
lit'vv  K'^a  to  ibe  Jewish  church,  called  a 
synaf;o^ue  After  iicho<  I  and  on  S-^turday 
HlieriKK.ii-s.  all  t>f  them  play  together  en  the 
lawn  or  in  one  of  il  eir  hennas  •  •  • 
Thfv  po  toi^ether  to  c»)mniunHy  flaj?  raisings 
and  Arlx^r  Day  c?!ebration.s  and  har\*est  fes- 
tivas  and  all  cheer  for  Greenfield  at  basket- 
ball and  fciifbiill  ftamo*  " 

Ficqu^nt  Ulu.":tratUjn>  .«howi!-g  white.  Chi- 
nese, and  Negro  boy?  mlngllnjr  and  persons 
of  virit  us  races  working  together,  help  to  tell 
the  story 

Tlie  Faith  and  Pre«><lom  readers    sonie  still 
In    p'ocess    of    pubhcatl,)n    bv    Olui:    ft    Co 
were   prepared   In   h'iswer  to  the  plea  of  Pope 
PHIS  XI  for  "tearhinft  to  crunteract  a  rislnc 
tide  of  materlaluiu    tbroxi^hout   the  world." 


The  National  BiacksmiUi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARI^ 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  poem  by  one 
of  my  former  c(.n.^titurnL.s.  Mr  L.  W. 
McWane.  entitled  "Tne  National  Black- 
smith"; 

THE    NATIONAL    BIACKSMITH 

Under  the  authority  of  the  W  P   B  , 

The  national  smithy  sits; 
Al;is.  his  latest  horseirhoe  decree 

Is  giVlHR  our  f;irm«  ;s  llts, 
As  to  f'Ur  h:ird*are  .^Ujrts 

A  drastic  rullug  he  Uunsmlts. 

"Shift  the  shoes  on  the  hors^-s'  feet. 

To  save  a  large  amcunl  of  wear. 
Dent  drive  olten  to  the  county  seat. 

Don't  dilve  to  any  county  fair. 
Use  the  hoises  only  for  n<^s.«-s«ry  work; 

Dun't  drive  for  plcasuie  anywhere." 

"Shift  horseshoes  like  a  spare  tire." 

Savs  the  executive  witli  a  Harvard  degree. 

This  has  aroused  mnuy  a  farmer  s  ire. 
May  cause  a  national  catastrophe. 

That  this  foolish  order  he  will  renrind 
Is  otir  very  strong  and  earnest  plea. 


A  Guest  of  the  Nation — Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW    T(  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inchide  the  foUowinfr  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Washington  Post: 

(Fiom    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 
February    18.    1943] 

A    CUIST    or    THE    NATION 

Madame  ChlanR  Kitl-shek.  who  arrivrd  In 
W<i»hingicin  yesterday  and  went  to  the  Wnite 
House  as  the  guest  of  Presldtnt  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  u  today  tlie  guisl  of  the  Nation. 
It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  si.y  that  rhe 
l.s  welc  me  The  Amerlcrn  pe>jple  are  llkriy 
to  be  alnii  .-^t  tcx)  in.sistont  upon  opportunities 
to  fhow  how  tremendous. V  th?y  adm:r,>  hor 
personally,  how  deeply  syirpaihotic  they  are 
with  China,  and  how  ap|)reciaUve  they  aie 
of  the  fiict  that  frr  n(;\r!y  6  \ears  her 
pe<  pie  fought  civiliEiition  s.  war  with  Japan 
Rlcne  and  are  siiU  carrying  a  share  of  the 
burden  that  :s  out  cf  all  proportiou  to  their 
military    le.'-i  iirirs 

Madame  Chiangs  primary  miasion  here 
was  to  recover  her  health  Alter  3  month^i 
ir.  a  New  York  hospital,  s-he  is  well,  but  her 
strength  ts  limited  and  her  public  appear- 
cnces  and  social  cor.tacts  should  be  linuttd. 
too.     It  IS  to  be  takeu  for  granted  Uiat  she 
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has  another  mission  to  this  country,  besides 
the  care  of  her  health,  and  that  she  will 
characteristically,  refuse  to  consider  the  serv- 
ice of  her  country  of  secondary  importance. 
It  has  become  increa.<-.ing;y  evident  lately  that 
China  has  been  much  dlstres.'^ed  by  the  time 
which  the  United  States  and  her  other  allies 
seem  Willing  to  give  Japan  to  consolidate  her 
hold  upon  her  conquests  and  to  wear  down  the 
morale  of  the  conquered  peoples.  They  have 
had  5-2  years  of  this  war.  and  while  the  end 
of  it  may  be  In  sight,  they  want  to  feel  that 
they  are  moving  toward  it;  and  the  fre- 
quently relte;-ated  statements  in  the  West 
that  victory  In  Europe  must  come  first  have 
had  a  most  depressing  effect.  It  will  pre- 
sumably be  Madame  Chiangs  mission  to 
convey  this  feelme;  to  the  American  people. 

She  will  do  this  diffidently  because  the  Chi- 
nese. Individually  and  as  a  nation,  have  a 
horror  of  Inflicting  their  woes  and  want.'^  upon 
others.  To  explain  baldly  here  what  China 
needs  ar.d  wants  may.  therefore,  save  her  an 
exhausting   Indirect   approach. 

Without  any  consultation  of  Madame 
Chiang's  fjersonal  views  It  can  be  stated  on 
good  authority  th.it  what  Is  wanted  in 
Chungking  from  the  United  States  Is  a  bal- 
anced American  fleet  of  500  planes  and  5  000 
tons  of  cargo  a  month  by  way  of  India  to 
supply  and  maintain  tiiat  fleet  at  full 
strength  China  needs  everything— money, 
food,  clothing,  medicines,  artillery,  tanks, 
and  all  kir-.ds  of  Bnunltions — but  China  ex- 
pects and  asks  nothing  which  it  is  now 
physically  impcsrible  to  deliver.  Opinion  In 
Chungking  agrees  completely  with  the  opin- 
ion recently  voiced  here  bv  members  of  Gen- 
eral Chennaulfs  staff,  that  500  planes  ade- 
quately maintained  could  drive  the  Japa- 
nese Air  Force  from  Chinas  skies  could  make 
deadly  inroads  upon  Japan's  power  to  flght 
el.-ewhere  by  bombing  her  industries  and 
shipping,  and  could  cover  an  offensive  by 
China's  Kind  forces  that  would  end  In  de- 
feat for  Japans  armies  on  the  Asiatic  main- 
land. With  this  re'.atlvely  small  American 
contribution  to  the  venture.  China  Is  ready 
to  stake  all  her  manp<jwer  upon  it;  and  It  is 
felt  in  Chungking  that  the  world  situation 
raav  never  be  more  favorable  to  the  success 
of  that  venture  than  it  is  now. 

The  American  people  will  very  ardently 
wish  Madame  Chiang  to  believe  how  fully 
they  appreciate  all  rhe  is  and  all  she  has 
done.  No  testimonial  of  esteem  will  be  half 
so  convlnclrg  as  a  token  of  this  country's 
appreciation  of  China— Just  500  planes,  let 
us  say.  to  put  several  million  men  In  action 
against  our  own  dangerous  enemy. 


[From    the    Washington    Pest    of    February 
18.  19431 

MISSIMO 

In  cur  midst  today  Is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished women  of  this  generation.  Mrs. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  wife  of  China's  Generalis- 
simo. She  is  not  an  official  personage  She 
did  not  even  come  on  an  cfflclal  mission, 
having  sought  medical  treatment  fcr  a  hurt 
back,  which  the  New  York  medicos,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  have  cured.  But  the  ceremonies 
which  will  be  held  In  the  Capital  to  honor 
China's  first  lady  testify  to  her  statu*  among 
the  leaders  of  tlie  United  Nations.  Congress 
will  doubtless  look  upon  "Missimo."  as  she 
is  known  throughout  China,  as  one  cf  the 
voices  of  Free  China.  There  is  no  role  which 
could  get  more  acclaim  from  our  legislators, 
as  was  demonstrated  during  the  Presidents 
last  address  to  Congress,  when  the  mention 
of  China  aroused  particular  enthusiasm.  In 
Amtncan  eyes  Free  China  has  become  a 
great  power  with  a  title  to  determine  the 
next  world  polity  gained  from  Its  outstand- 
ing services  in  the  extinction  of  world 
tyranny. 

Women  acquire  greatness  either  as  Indi- 
viduals   or    as    helpmeets,    seldom    as    both. 


Mrs.  Chiang  Is  great  as  a  woman  of  state 
and  as  a  wife,  and  It  Is  difficult  to  say  where 
the  one  stops  and  other  begins.  Sometimes 
the  Job  she  has  done  as  the  spouse  of  the 
"Glsfcimo "  is  obscured  In  the  comment  on 
her  own  abilities.  It  Is.  however,  her  chief 
title  to  fame.  In  Chiang  Kai-shek  fhc  met 
her  destiny  as  well  as  China'.*,  and  the  two 
immediately  became  a  formidable  team.  It 
Is  no  depreciation  of  the  Chinese  leader  to 
say  that  she  rounded  him  out  to  take  his 
place  as  a  world  no  less  than  as  a  Chinese 
statesman.  No  woman  can  be  said  to  have 
dedicated  herself  to  her  man  with  the  devo- 
tion of  Mrs.  Chiang  Kai-shek.  She  put  cease- 
lessly at  his  service  the  education  of  a  cor^mo- 
politan.  the  sagacity  cf  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ous Soong  family,  and  the  fruit  of  her  own 
natural  gifts. 

With  this  dowry  the  generalissimo  has 
grown  in  wisdom  and  Influence.  His  tx- 
pcncnce  with  the  world  has  been  limited  to 
Japan  On  his  marriage  he  knew  neither 
the  West  nor  any  of  its  languages;  neither 
Westerners  nor  their  civilization  Mrs. 
Chianc  became  his  personal  foreign  minister, 
teaching  him  the  Western  ideas  which  she 
had  imbibed  at  Wellesley  College,  acting  as 
his  interpreter  in  his  Western  Contacus.  But 
that  was  the  most  obvious  of  her  contribu- 
tions to  her  husband.  In  the  best  womanly 
cs  well  as  advisory  sense  she  was  his  guide, 
counsekr.  and  friend  In  all  affairs  of  state. 
At  the  same  time  she  took  off  his  shoulders 
some  of  the  rsspont-lbillties  which  he  had  to 
bear  as  the  regenerator  cf  his  country.  The 
measure  of  her  statesmanship  in  this  respect 
was  her  rccjgnltlon  of  the  importance  of 
aviation.  For  a  time  she  superintended 
China's  air  arm.  So  she  grew  with  her  hus- 
band, giving  and  receiving  strength,  and  there 
could  be  no  higher  tribute  to  any  woman. 

In  another  respect  Mrs.  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is 
unique.  She  combines  feminine  charm  and 
understanding  with  the  vitality  and  direct- 
ness which  are  supposed  to  be  ma.sculme 
traits.  All  the  Soong  sisters.  In  fr.ct,  are 
renowned  for  their  good  looks.  There  are 
three  of  them,  though  each  has  her  own  in- 
dividual style  The  eldest  Is  Mrs.  Sun  Yat- 
sen.  widow  of  the  father  of  the  Chlnete  Re- 
public, whose  face  has  a  spiritual  quality 
which,  coupled  with  her  gentlencs.  Is  en- 
chanting. Mrs.  Chiang's  beauty  is  as  salient 
as  her  quick  and  alert  mind.  The  youngest 
is  Mrs  H.  H  Kung,  who  Is  perhaps  the  most 
Chinese  in  her  appearance  as  in  her  mental 
process.  But.  of  them  all.  Mrs  Chiang  knows 
the  trtde  of  being  a  queen,  and  she  will  be 
welcome  today  In  her  own  and  her  husband's 
behalf  as  well  as  China's. 


Muddling  Is  Out  When  a  Son  Goes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  14,  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
E.  A.  Evans  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  today: 

MtT)OLiNc  Is  Oct  When  a  Son  Goes 
{By  E.  A.  Evans) 

This  Is  wTltten  by  a  man  whose  only  son. 
aged  18  years,  1  month,  and  12  days,  went 
away  this  morning  to  Join  the  Army. 

I  went  with  him  as  far  as  I  could  In  the 
chilly  dawn.    We  waited  together,  not  talking 


much,  in  the  bare  assembly  room  of  the  draft 
board  in  the  basement  of  a  dingy  old  school, 
until  a  brisk  corpi-ral  came  in  and  read  a 
list  of  70  names,  one  of  ihem  my  b^iy's 

I  saw  him  square  his  shculders  and  walk 
out  to  a  big  waiting  bus.  and  I  looked  after 
tliat  bus  until  it  vanl.shed  far  down  the  street 
on  its  way  to  the  induclicii  camp  in  Virginia. 
And  It  wasn't  all  pride— ihojgh  it  was  that. 
too— that  swelled  up  In  me  and  hurt  my 
thnat. 

Tlien  I  walked  to  the  offlc^.  trying  to  think 
about  a  subject  that  has  ilalmed  much  of 
my  attention  as  a  newspaper  writer- the 
sciuabbles  and  confusions  and  muddles  of 
the  war  effort  on  the  home  front. 

But  somehow  my  tliou):his  were  not  quite 
i    the  same  as  they  had  ever  been  before. 

HE  S  HE.\KD  IT  ALL 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  these  things  are 
Inevitable  In  an  undertaking  so  vast,  under  a 
President   whr.«^e   genius   Is   for  great    leader- 
;    .ship,  not  for  the  details  of  efficient  crganlM- 
i    tlon;  that  somehow  the  weapons  and  the  food 
i    will  get  produced,  in  spite  of  muddling;  that 
I    it's   useless    to   worry   about    a   War    Produc- 
tion  Beard    row,   or   a    failure   to   solve    the 
I    manpower  puzzle,  or  a  fumbling  attack  on  the 
I    problem  of  food  production. 

I  have  heard  all  that,  and  have  resented  it 

rathtr    mildly,    believing    that    these    things 

would  cost  me  higher  taxes,  delay  for  a  while 

the    day    of    victory,    and    prolong    the    little 

I    inconveniences  of  wartime 

I        Today  I  know  that  whether  Mr    Roosevelt 

I    provides  or  fails  to  provide  a  betur  home- 

I    front    war   organization   may   mean   a   whole 

I    worlds    difference    to    my    bey's   mother    and 

I    to  me. 

I         Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.   Wlckard.  Mr.  McNutt.  and 

the   other    so-called   czars   are    not   doing   as 

good  a  Job  as  needs  to  be  done.     I  don't  so 

I    much  blame  them,  for  they  arc  victims  of  a 

I    system,  or  a  lack  of  system,  that  Is  not  their 

'    fault      They  have  no  means  of  going  to  the 

President  regularly  and  frequently  with  th'; 

I    conflicts  and  differences  bound  to  rise  amcnjf 

I    them:    no   way   of   getting   his   prompt,    firm 

I    decisions — and  no  man  except  the  President 

'    can    make    many   of   the   decisions    that    are 

Imperative. 

I  JOB  rOR  EXPERTS 

I  The  size  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  In- 
I  stance  I  have  little  right  to  an  opinion 
j  about  that,  for  I  don't  and  shouldn't  know 
1  the  grand  strategy.  Congress  shouldn't  at- 
tempt to  settle  It.  for  most  Congressmen  cant 
know  much  more  about  It  than  I  do  It 
shruldn't  be  left  to  the  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, for  they  think  first,  and  prcperly.  only 
about  getting  fis  many  men  as  they  can  pit" 
sibly  need. 

Only  the  President,  the  civilian  Commander 
m  Chief,  whose  duty  It  Is  to  know  all  about 
both  the  military  and  the  hcme-front  re- 
quirements, can  determine  the  nze  of  the 
armed  forces  to  my  satb-factlcn. 

If  he  says  11  000.000  men  this  year,  with  my 
boy  as  one  unit  am.ong  thrm.  ell  right  wltU 
me  But  then  I  want  hm  to  make  some 
more  definite  decisions.  This  country  c:'n 
put  11000.000  men  into  uiiilorm.  and  equip 
them  and  supply  them,  and  grow  the  food  to 
keep  the  war  won  after  thc-y  win  it — but  not 
unless  many  things  are  done  that  haven  t 
yet  been  done 
I  I  d<,n't  want  Mr  Nelson  wasting  his  time 
i  on  rows  with  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  don't 
I  want  Mr.  McNutt  and  Mr.  Wlckard  fiddling 
away  precious  days  on  phony  manpower  and 
food-production  schemes  I  don't  want  con- 
fusion In  Washington.  I  want  the  quarter- 
back to  run  the  war-organlzation  team  and 
keep  It  working  as  a  team,  and  see  that  every 
member  understands  and  obeys  the  signals. 

he's  one  or  us 
Yes.  that's  asking  much  of  the  busy  Presi- 
dent.    But  I   know  now  how  much   I  have 
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to  lofte  If  Washington  miicldlini?  prolongs 
the  war  one  minute  nnrt  that  minute  means 
my  tmy  doesn't  cc-me  back,  victory  and  all 
the  hr.e  thlnK»  Mr  R  Kisevelt  promlst-s  for 
this  country  and  the  world  after  victory 
won't  mean  much  to  me 

There  must  be  many  millions  of  people  In 
America  purmis  wives,  brothers,  sister* — 
vkho  leel  a.^  I  learned  to  feel  this  morning 
Uhen  my  s  mi  vietit  away  With  the  Induc- 
tion rale  risiiiK  to  12,000  a  day,  their  number 
mu-^t   be  grnwUg 

We  can  be  the  most  powerful  bloc  In  Amer- 
ica <i  pressure  group  of  people  who  are  wlU- 
Int?  t(j  KO  hungry  and  cold  and  rag^;ed.  If 
Iu■ce^s.lr> ,  and  who  a-tK  nothing  for  ourselveB 
except  th;it  the  Oovcrnmeni  be  organized 
to  win  the  war  quickly  and  bring  our  boys 
honie  suTely 

I  hope  we  can  make  the  President  under- 
stand what  we  want  And  surely  «e  can, 
Xor,  after  all.  he's  one  of  us. 


Ruml  Pa]r-At-You-Go  Tax  P!an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or     MAMSAt  HlbFTTS 

IN  THE   .10U9E  OF  REPRESENT ATTN'ES 

Thurxdau.  Ffbruary  18.  1943 

Mr.  HOIJ^IES  of  Mii.s.sachii.selts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undrr  h'Hve  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  In  the  RcfORo.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowlnR  artiole  trom  the  Boston  Herald  of 
February  7.  1943: 

BuML  PiJiN  All  Right  Jist  as  It  Stands — 
CoNCRtss  NEErs  To  Be  Prodded  to  Stop 
Arguing  and  Adopt  It 

I  By    BUI   Cunningham) 
Herp  IS  11  time  to  uncork  your  fountain  pen 
and    tell    Wa^hliigtrn    th«t    you    Wi\nt    scme- 
thiiig    ai'd  nn  n.rre  fi  oUiij:  nbout   it 

Thit  s  niPthirg  is  the  Ruml  pay-a.'<-you-go 
Inctime-trtx  ph'n  a.>«  it  btands  unimproyed. 
uncnmpr  ml-ed  and  undec<i:ated  with  a  lot 
of  th«-oretical  fll:i;r<'e  snwnl  into  it  by  a  lot 
of  cr'.liir  ben<h  fxiUt.cHl  liiiiinmhit.  Te'.l  tliem 
you  not  only  want  the  plan,  but  that  you 
want  acTir  n  on  the  plan  Some  of  the  master 
minds  >i«v  they  c.iii't  ret  to  it  before  July 
Wh.Tt  s  the  matter  with  loinorrnw  .> 
United  States  t.ucpd>ers  are  carrying  the 
load  of  the  Nation,  the  war.  and  the  world. 
There  are  only  27.000  000  of  them  Flgunnj: 
two  p«  rsoriji  b-hiiid  and  dep»>ndenl  u;x-n  each 
taxpayer,  that's  87,000  OOO  people  Aa  matt«r.j 
atand.  all  thrae  are  m  d.bt  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  laat  yaar'a  taxes  Taxes  have  taken 
a  terrific  rlae:  with  aome.  inc.  mts  have  u>ktn 
a  terrific  drop,  and  with  meat,  they  ve  been 
frozen  in  place 

INST^LL-MCNTS  NOW   EXCEED  CtaHKNT  CASH 

Eccnomic  par-.ilysl-  is  a'm'^st  a  ct-rtnin  re- 
•ult.  unless  !«omeihlii:;  fjUK-ic  and  t-en^lble  Is 
done  Th'  i>e«iplc  wh:U  to  know  what  they'll 
have  to  pay  now  Th*-y  want,  furiht-rmcre. 
to  know  how  they  can  p.iv  r.cw  If  the  pres- 
ent system  cnflnues  there  won't  be  enough 
courw  ill  the  United  Stales  to  handle  the 
bankruptcy  ca'-es  wi-rkmg  th;ee  .-ihift.-;  per 
day  If  the  Oovernm»nt  waiits  to  Jail  de- 
linquetus.  it  II  have  to  vise  the  sfhool  hous«^s 
to  hold  them  all  It  II  have  to  call  for  vol- 
unteers to  mRn  the  banks  and  handle  the 
War  b»ind8  c.vsned  in 

Theory,  or  whatever,  to  one  side,  and  the 
occai'.oiial  citizen  who  has  conscle:lt:ou^ly 
a.ived  enough  of  l.-.st  years  earnings  to  p.iy 
this  year's  t.a.\fs.  regardless,  mi'ist  of  the 
piopit  in  this  Nation  always  have  paid  this 
yearlitaz  installments  out  of  this  year's  earn- 


ln{r»  The  Installments  now,  and  from  now 
on,  with  mlllKm.'^.  will  exceed  what  can  be 
gpiiretl  from  current  earnliiKs  to  meet  them 
TTiat  applies  to  people  who've  been  paying 
Income  t.ixes  oil  along,  many  of  them  salaried 
people,  who.  e  inccmes  haven't  Increased  and 
won't  Increa.te  And  there's  the  new  defense- 
plant  element,  tio'w  taxable  thus  >ear  for  the 
flrni  tlm.e  MlUicn.'*  of  them  likewise  are 
caught  in  the  winger  for  varlou.*  reu.s<^ms 
Some  didn't  know  8,. me  werr  extravagant. 
tired  lit  being  pot  r  and  unab'e  tn  withstand 
the  trmptjit'.oii  to  spendliu";  hU'h  wide,  and 
liand-omely  us  1*  came  in  S.ime  were  so 
deeply  and  uncomfort.ibly  In  debt  that  they 
felt  ohlig-.ited  to  bale  theinsfl\e<*  out  before 
attempting  anything  eUe  Tlic  net  result  Is 
the  same 

The  Ruml  plan  ofTers  a  sen.slble.  workable, 
saving  solution  It's  as  simple  as  a  problem 
In  sixth-grade  snthmetlr  It  wa.s  first  pro- 
posed by  the  v'entleman  as  far  back  ns  last 
July  and  whs  promptly  given  the  cold-water 
treatm.ent  by  the  Wa'-hir.'tt  'n  "wonder  work- 
ers." who,  n"veTt!"!Clcss,  Mii-^hrd  v:o!ent!y  In 
private  because  they  hadn  t  thought  of  It 
themselves 

But  not  even  the  killing  13-to-3  vote  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Crmmlttec  could  lay  It  away 
for  keeps  Crrta  n  Senators  of  Intelligence. 
such  as  Clark  r(  Mts.souri  and  Brna  of  Vir- 
ginia, refused  to  let  It  die  Businessmen's  as- 
sociations beg.in  to  take  up  the  fight  for  It 
The  puMIc  raMleC,  to  its  resu.-^cltatlon  Press 
and  radio  began   to  speak 

If  pu'jr.c  df  rair;d  ever  w.is  registered  clearly 
for  something.  It  was  In  this  care  The  Ruml 
plan  Is  now  beforo  the  Hou.'-e  Ways  ai.d  Mr.ms 
Committee,  the  Initial  .nnd  rou'lne  step  fc  r 
placing  uctkin  ckt  It  up  to  Congress  again, 
and  Ruml  hlmsef  ha.s  been  testifying  before 
that  uuiiust  txOj   most  of  this  past  week. 

HIGH   TIMr  rOR  A  vote- -A  "YES"  VOTE 

The  Hous*-  Wavs  and  Mfuns  Committee  Is 
headed  by  Robfrt  L  Doociiton  a  hard-shelled 
North  Carolinian  who  has  Ciireful'y  saved  up 
his  own  tax  monev  and  who  figures  thst 
everybixlv  el.se  should  have  di.iie  the  same 
thing  With  tvpical  omgres-sinnal  genius  f.ir 
twisting  a  straight  line  lnl<i  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
the  committee  has  wrought  a  marvelous  tan- 
gle up  tji  the  moment 

The  tlm*"  has  come  to  tell  them  to  quit 
drewlng  picture.',  to  quit  trying  to  give  a 
Pimple  mt  l(<dy  u  fancy  orchestration,  to  get 
themselves  and  thfir  persimmon  thicket  Ideas 
out  of  the  wny  and  Ju«f  vote  -but  to  be  sure 
that   that  vo'e  re.id.s  "Yea  " 

The  Ruml  plan  is  very  simple  Here  It  is 
In   his  own   wcros: 

"Let  us  turn  cur  tax  clocks  ahead  1  year 
Its  as  simple  as  daylight  saving  The  taxes 
we  have  pad  last  year  out  of  our  19-12  In- 
comes are  taxes  on  our  Incmes  receded  in 
1941  We  can  best  aolve  the  problem  now 
b\  re.-ogni/mg  these  1942  payments  to  be 
taxes  on  1941  as  thev  really  ate  and  by 
beginning  1941  by  paying  on  11)43,  thereby 
dropping  the  year  1943  cut  of  the  tax  calendiir 
entirely," 

Here's  the  situation' Its  shooting  at: 

Everybody  who  pays  an  Income  ys\x  In  this 
Nation  always  Is  In  debt  to  the  Government 
The  bad  part  about  It  Is  that  Its  laat  year's 
debt.  With  another  rolling  up  He  can  never 
get  out  from  undf-r,  and  never  feel  htmse'f 
even  wi'h  his  bills  If  anything  happens  to 
his  Income,  be  Is  Instantly  In  bad  trouble. 

MuItipUtd  millions  are  In  bad  trouble 
now.  because,  under  the  present  system, 
with  taxis  .mouritmg  us  they  are  a  man's 
Income  must  k<>ep  mounting  if  he  hopta 
to  keep  even  with  them,  ..nd  few  inc.'tnes  ure 
m«  untir.g  They  aren't  nu<untlng  and  won't 
mt  unt.  e.specially  with  the  great  salaried 
ml.ldle  clas.-  In  fact,  all  wages  of  all  sorts 
have  been  fmzcn  by  law 

Theoretically,  each  cltl?en  should  have 
done  what  the  eminent  Mr  EXh-chton  has 
done,  which  meaios  put  aside  last  year  s  sur- 


plus as  It  came  In.  In  order  to  pay  the  year- 
late  taxes  on  It.  Factually,  few  people  in 
this  country  ever  have  op'rated  that  way 
Thanks  to  this  inherently  faulty  system, 
most  pe<'ple  have  done  it  Ju^*,  the  other  way 
round  The  fauU  lies  In  the  way  the  bill 
orlKliially  w.is  drawn  ba.k  In  1913.  but  It 
didn't  niHlce  any  particular  difference  then 
Taxes  were  low— 1  percent  minimum.  7  per- 
cent top*,  with  a  »3  000  exemption  for  single 
perfons— and  very  few  i>e.-p!e  were  affected, 
anyhow 

INCOME    SHRINKAGE    ilEANS    TROUBLE 

Many  couldn't  operate  us  the  aforesaid  Mr 
DoucHTfiN  has  done,  even  if  they'd  wanted 
to  All  ftnancial  lives  may  not  be  as 
snuKithly  ordered  ae  his  But  even  if  ihey  d 
tried,  and  the  writer  is  one  who  has.  there's 
no  guaranty  ot  fcucoeas.  No  one  really  knows 
or  can  know  how  much  to  hold  out,  because 
the  rates  change  every  year— and  always  up- 
ward The  man  automatically  In  trouble, 
no  matte:  what  system  he  Ui^e8.  Is  the  one 
whose  Income  shrinks,  often  without  warn- 
ing, leaving  him  with  heavy  taxes  U)  pjty  on 
an  Income  that's  no  longer  income  -w  nie- 
thing  that  he  earned  a  y^ar  ago  but  doesnt 
come  even  close  to  earning  now 

Here's  what  the  Ruml  plan  proposes  to 
do  stK.ut  It : 

It  will  wipe  the  old  slate  clean  declare 
everylyxly  free  of  Income-tax  debt,  anc 
start  everybody  ofl  anew  ajid  even,  as  of  hi» 
past  January  1  on  Msr-h  1^  or  whenever- 
thai  date  8  probably  too  close  upon  us  now  — 
each  cili7.«n.  as  he  always  d<  e.s.  wiil  file  hi.s 
first  return  and  make  his  first  payment,  af. 
usual  In  figuring  how  much  to  pay,  heU 
estimate  his  expected  mome  for  the  year  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  This  will  be  donr 
bv  declaring  his  1942  Income  and  noting  any 
chant:'"s,  ac'ual  or  expected 

He  11  make  his  regular  payments  on  that 
basis  and  at  the  end  of  the  yar,  If  he  over- 
estimated or  underesilmtited  the  amount  o: 
his  income  he  will  duly  ncte  the  fact  \ipoi 
his  first  return  of  the  !■  Hewing  year.  1944, 
and  make  the  necessary  financial  adjubt- 
ment  Since  this  first  return  of  1944  cbll- 
gatea  him  to  declare  his  1943  income  the 
Governm.ent  s  check  up  n  his  honesty  l.s 
a^mplete,  and  that  return,  at  one  and  th< 
same  time  closes  out  his  account  for  1943 
and  open.s  lh»»  new  one  of  1944 

He  s  even  with  the  board  at  all  times  He 
knows  where  he's  goins  There  s  not  trouble 
poasibly  unffTsoeable  trouble,  wnitinR  for  him 
next  year  -the  sort  of  trouble  that  mav  force 
him  to  cancel  his  life  insurance,  sacrihee  hit 
home,  or  take  his  children  out  of  colles-e. 

The  objection  that  ccmes  to  mind  first  Is 
"How  can  we  fight  u  war  and  forget  a  year't 
taxes?"  Many  critics  have  balked  over  the 
term  •forgiveness" — "forgiveness  of  1942 
taxes"  Many  ml-takenly  see  the  Treasury 
sitting  emp;y-handed  for  a  year  The  latter 
Is  n  complete  misconceptli^n,  the  forinci 
merely  an  argument  over  terms.  What  dif- 
ference di'cs  It  m.-^lce  whether  you  call  thf-m 
"1942  taxes. '  •1943  taxes'"  or  "millennium 
taxes'  ?  They  surt  coming  In  on  the  tame 
date  and  in  Just  the  same  way  Tlie  Trea,s- 
ury  wen  t  be  empty-h-  nd»d.  nor  have  to  vait 
at  all  The  only  difference  is  that  the  m- 
6tailme."»  will  be  based  on  current  Income 
ratber  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 

TAX  LOAD  IS  mere:  y  peinc  surma) 

If  It's  objected  that  this  Is  s;mp!y  some 
fancy  fenaglii.g  and  that,  at  rock  bottom 
the  taxpayer  still  Is  getting  out  of  his  1942 
t:xes.  at  a  t.me  when  the  Nation  needs  all 
the  money  It  can  ge*.  the  answer  is  that  the 
charge  Isn't  true  T!ie  load  merely  Is  being 
shifted  so  a  man  really  can  carry  It.  The  tax- 
payer doesn't  get  out  of  anything  He's  still 
paying  this  year  on  the  ba'^ls  cf  what  he 
n^.ade  last,  but  Instead  of  being  a  year  behind 
him  In  collection  and  waltinf  for  him  n  die 
to  settle  up,  the  Oovernment  Is  even  with 
him  and  he  is  even  with  the  Oovernment. 
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If  It's  argued  that  this  may  mean  a  dan- 
gerous drop  In  national  revenue,  on  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  year's  income,  per  capita, 
isn't  as  large  as  that  of  1942,  the  answer  Is 
that  the  mciSt  careful  estimates  fall  to  reveal 
the  existence  of  any  such  condition, 

Tlie  other  objections  are  almost  altcigether 
technical. 

The  Treasury  ofTirs  four.  They  are:  (li 
Tl.e  p'an  complicates  administrative  difficul- 
ties. It  says  it  will  require  two  returns  and 
two  sets  of  ccmpuiatlons  to  determine  1  year's 
tax.  (2)  It  says  the  plan  should  be  linked 
with  seme  provision  for  collection  at  the 
source  (taxing  It  out  of  the  taxpayers  pay 
envelope)  (3)  The  Treasury  wonders  If  It 
wouldn't  prt  mote  Inflation.  (4i  It  wonders 
If  it  would  provide  equal  treatment  for  all 
taxpaytrs.  and  q-acstions  licw  It  would  han- 
dle financial  windfalls,  such  as  bequest.s  or 
un-xpectcd  proflUs  that  might  accrue  to  in- 
dividuals. 

The  answers  are  easy :  (1 »  The  double  com- 
putation charge,  in  theory.  Is  true.  In  fact, 
hOAcver.  It  Isn't,  because  all  entries  are  made 
on  the  same  return  »that  "first  one  of  1944  " 
(2i  Go  ahead  a-.d  ccllect  it  at  the  s  )urce 
What  difference  does  it  make  wi^.cre  aid  hew 
It's  collected,  .'o  long  as  it  Is?  (3)  The  infla- 
tion bugaboo  Is  theoretical,  and  anyhow  it's 
the  bunk.  Under  the  Ruml  plan,  the  only 
pec  pie  who's  suddenly  find  themselves  with 
more  liquid  money  than  they  anticipated, 
would  bo  the  few— the  very  few— who.  In  com- 
panionship with  Representative  Doucmton. 
saved  up  enouf.h  crsh  to  m.eet  this  year's  pay- 
ments That  automatically  classiflrs  them 
as  thriftv  folk  and  not  spendthrifts  It's  the 
spendthrifts  who  are  the  handmaidens  of  in- 
flation. (4)  The  equal  treatment  is  auto- 
matic, and  as  far  ns  the  windfalls  are  con- 
cerned. Ruml  has  three  simple  sup;ee.<tlons  to 
take  carp  of  t^at  They  are:  (ai  Dent  cancel 
the  income  tax  on  capital  gains  They  are 
not  recurring  income  and  can  easily  be  sep- 
arated cut  of  the  plan  ibi  Provide  a  special 
death  tax  to  recover  windfalls  through  In- 
heritance, (cl  In  all  cases  where  claim  for 
credit  exceeds  a  spe<!fied  sum — say  $10.000 — 
take  an  averatre  of  3  years,  thus  determining 
the  fair  normal  Income,  Instead  cf  o  windfall 
Income 

Tlip  principal  Treasun,-  objection  really  1« 
that  it  didn't  think  of  the  plan  fVret, 

I^ibor  objects  to  the  plan  It  wants  the 
lo'A  -income  groups  excluded  Then  there  are 
the  unctious  and  self-ncmlnated  big  brother.^ 
cf  the  largely  mythical  poor  who  when  taxes 
are  mentioned,  start  up  automatically  like  a 
swamp  full  of  frogs  drcoplly  honking  In  snor- 
ing monotone  their  dreary  and  demcx;ratlcally 
unprivileged  threnody:  "Soak  the  rich,  soak 
the  rich,  eoak  the  rich  " 

NO  RSASON  WHY  ANYOIfE  SHOmj)  BS  BOAKQ) 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  almost  no 
rich  left  to  soak,  but  In  the  first,  taxes  in 
a  democracy  never  were  intended  to  be  a 
bludgeon  useful  for  belaboring  and  paralyz- 
ing a  particular  class.  They're  supposed  to 
be  money  collected  evenly  and  as  painlessly  as 
possible  from  all  solvent  citizens,  no  matter 
what  their  livery,  for  the  common  purpoee 
of  running  the  Government. 

Tilt  re's  no  reason  why  anybody  should  be 
s^iaked.  and  certainly  none  why  anybody 
sh'  uld  be  exempted.  This  Is  all  our  Nation. 
We  ell  enjoy  Its  privileges  and  are  partners 
in  its  responsibilities  Everything  earned 
In  It  should  be  tithed  for  Its  support.  The 
poor  man  should  give  his  dime,  the  well-to- 
do  his  dollar,  the  rich  their  hundreds  and 
thcu.'^ands 

Some  of  the  volunteer  economists  have 
come  up  with  what  they  profess  to  see  as 
fearful  consequences.  A  man  with  a  net 
income  of  f  1.000.000  they  say  would  get  back 
•854.000.  or  more  than  three  times  his  war 
taxes  to  date,  wheread  a  man  with  a  93,000 


net  taxi  ble  inccme  would  get  back  only  $324 
LUt  of  his  total  war  taxes  of  $-169 

What's  "get  back  '?  And  how  many  people 
in  this  country  have  a  net  taxable  Income 
cf  »1. 0.0,000? 

To  be  sure,  there  might  be  some  individual 
bugs  to  be  worked  out  of  the  plan  after  it 
aciUilly  was  applied,  but  its  vast  benefits 
to  every  stratum  of  our  set-up  w\  u!d  more 
than  compensate  for  these  many,  many  times 
o\cr.       And    what   are    these? 

eliminate   TTlACrDIE3 

Milllcns  of  war  workers  are  up  against  an 
Income  tax  f>..r  the  ftrst  time,  an.d  millions 
of  these  have  mnde  no  provisions  f->r  paying 
them  Si'ppose  their  plants  suspend,  as  some 
d  1  Suppose  they're  sick  or  hurt  and  the 
wr.ges  suddenly  stop  Suppose  the  house 
burn-s  or  something  happens  to  take  their 
ready  m  ney  Suppose  the  war  suddenly 
stops  They  are  saved  the  duible  calamity 
of  loss  cf  income  and  last  year's  tax  bill  still 
to  b"  met  It's  always  to  be  remembered 
that  U.icle  Sam  doesn't  wait.  The  m..ihogany 
must  be  decorated  on  the  date  Fpecifled 

In  the  nrCdle  brackets.  c<  untless  per- 
.sonal  and  family  tragedies  will  be  eliminated 
Eankruptclfs  will  be  saved,  homes  kept  as 
they  are.  Here's  an  added  item  and  an  im- 
portant one  Many  able  and  useful  citizens 
anxious  to  po  mio  war  work  W(  uld  be  freed. 
The  war  elfort  and  American  Indu  try  In 
general  would  be  freshened  and  tpeeded  up 
in  many  cases,  undoubtedly,  by  the  retire- 
ment and  pensioning  of  venerable  workers 
and  executives  who  are  holding  on  h^rgely  to 
pay  their  income  taxes,  who  are  never  catch- 
ing up.  and  who,  under  the  current  system, 
never  will  catch  up 

In  the  upper  brackets,  this  plan  will  make 
much  less  practical  difference  fnan  scm.e  cf 
Its  critics  are  claiming.  In  ccrnmon  with 
the  rest  of  the  citizenry,  as  long  as  people 
In  these  brackets  receive  Income,  they'll 
pay  Income  tax  on  It.  If  they  die.  what 
otherwl.se  would  have  been  payable  a.s  tax  in- 
come is  subject  to  estate  taxes  in  their  high- 
est brackets. 

Maybe  the  not  altogether  familiar  name 
Ruml  puzzles  some  people.  Perhaps  they'd 
like  to  know  more  about  who  he  is  and 
where  he  came  from,  all  at  once  Perhaps 
they're  Inclined  to  question  his  credentials 
as  a  financier. 

roRESOoK    theatricals 

That  can   be  easily  handled. 

The  name  Is  Beardsley  Ruml.  and  he's  a 
product  cf  Dartmouth  College  originally  out 
of  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  He  was  of  the  class  of 
1915  at  Dartmouth,  and  although  a  brilliant 
student,  he  Is  mostly  remembered  In  the  New 
Hampshire  Institution  as  the  librettist  of 
several  exceptionally  succesaful  musical  com- 
edies. Waller  Wanger,  the  movie  mogul, 
was  his  classmate  and  close  personal  friend. 
Wanger  was  the  producer  and  director  of 
these  campus  claasics.  Ruml  wrote  the  book 
and  the  lyrics. 

Wanger  went  into  professional  theatricals 
after  both  were  graduated,  but  Ruml,  al- 
though the  professors  erf  the  era  predicted 
a  bright  career  for  him  on  Broadway,  entered 
the  University  cf  Chicago  to  study  for  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  which  he  re- 
ceived. Dramatics  he  put  away  permanently 
as  just  a  pleasant  college  memory. 

In  1921  he  accepted  a  post  in  New  York  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  A  year  later  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  Foundation.  This  portfolio  he 
held  until  1929.  and  since  he  has  held 
trusteeships  In  the  Foundation  and  in  the 
Nelson  Rockefeller  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

But  In  1929  he  returned  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  as  dean  of  social  sciences  and  pro- 
fessor of  education.     He  was  there  2  years. 


when  he  was  invited  back  to  New  York  to 
become  treasurer  of  the  huge  and  world 
lamous  department  store  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
He  was  likewise  made  a  director  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  later  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

TiKlay  he  is  head  of  Macy's  and  head  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

CREDENTIALS    REAL 

Thus,  his  credentials  are  unchallengeable. 
They  pale,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  that  has  quibbled  over  his 
plan.  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
,    Henrj-  Mcr,cnthau.  Jr.     Althouj-h  the  Mor- 
'    gontl.au    name    Instantly    conjures    up    con- 
notations  of   financial    maje.sty.    it    was   the 
current   Mr.  Morgenthau's  father,   not   hlm- 
svlf.  who  was  the  financier 
,        The   present   Mr.  Secretary   cared   nothing 
for.  and  had  been  entirely  unaffiliated  with, 
finance  when  he  was  presented  with  his  Cab- 
'    met  post.     A   thwarted   architect,   he   was   a 
'■    trrnlleman  farmer  and  estate-neighbor  of  the 
Roosevelts  near  Hyde  Park    when  Mr   Roose- 
'    vclt    asked    him    to    eschew    his   squash    and 
i    tomatoes  and  take  the  most   important  and 

trickiest  financial  assignment  In  the  world 

I       Of  the  two.  Ruml  is  the  gentleman  with 

.    the   record.     The   public   doesn't   know   him. 

He's   never    sought    the    limelight       He's    not 

J    locking    for    anything       Tlie    situation    Is    a 

little  strange  because  his  plan  hps  had  more 

'    publicity    than    Its   author      Tliafs    because. 

j    not   being   a   public  figure,  and   not  desiring 

I    to  be  one.  he  has  violated  primer  rule  No    1 

I    for  public   figures.  «hlch   is  •'See  your  press 

agent  every  day  and  your  photographer  twice 

j    a  year.'^     Ruml   has  no  press  agent,  and   he 

doesn't  take  a  very  good  picture. 
I        Get  out  the  fountain  pens 

Write  to  Mr    Robert  L    DotJGHTON.    He's  » 
Rcpie.'entatlve,    which    means    his   cfBce   ad- 
dress is  the  House  Office  Bul'ding,  Washlng- 
I    t'.n.  D  C     Write  your  Senators  and  Congress- 
!    men      All  the  Representatives  can  be  reached 
,    in  care  the  Houfe  Office  Bulldlne;   Senators. 
i    In  care  the  Senate  Office  Building 
I        And   here's  a  tip   on   how  to  write   these 
gentlemen  In  fashion  they  pay  most  atten- 
tion   to       Write    your    letter    in    long    hand. 
'.    That's   the   sort   they   stop   and    Icok   at.     It 
I    doesn't  have  to  be  long.    In  fact,  one  page  Is 
j    best.     But  lace  It  In   there      Tell   'em  what 
you    want    and    that    you    don't    want    any 
stalling. 

Without  your  help,  some  cock-eyed  com- 
promise with  the  Ruml  Idea  seems  probable — 
and  probably  around  midsummer  or  early 
fall  Tell  'em  the  original  plan  looks  sound 
to  you.  that  It  doesn't  need  any  conigres- 
slonal  Improvement,  and  that  without  any 
more  fiddle-faddle  from  a  lot  of  jlmson-weed 
Websters  who  like  to  see  their  names  In  the 
papers,  you  want  It  passed. 

You  11  help  save  your  Nation  If  you  do. 
Pour  it  on  'em. 


Farmeri  Not  BcDcfited  by  0.  P.  A.  Milk- 
Price  Raise 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEPTTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  li.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserUng  a  telegram  received 
from  the  United  Dairy  Parmera,  Michi- 
gan Division,  showing  that  the  freezing 
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order  of  the  O.  P.  A  and  raise  In  the 
price  of  retail  milk  in  Dtlrolt  and  other 
MirhiKan  marlcrts  do«*s  not  ko  to  the 
producers  or  dairy  farmers: 

f^  INT    Mil  H     February  15.  1943. 
Hon    Gbo    a    Oondcko 
Member  of  CnT\(;Te»» 

Wa.\hu\gtun.  D  C 
On  bthalX  ot  the  dairy  r.irmers  in  M'.ch!g«.n 
wo  wlih  to  proK'bt  th>'  la.rst  order  ls.ued  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  frefzing  the 
price  of  mllli  to  the  farmer  at  January  1«  vels. 
oace  rf  Price  AcSmlmstra'lou  raised  the  price 
tf  rptjul  mi:k  In  IX'trull  and  other  Muhigan 
n.arltrus  and  coosuniers  arc  now  paying  Ir  .;n 
1  ci-nt  to  I'j  cents  mure  per  quart  for  tluir 
n^l'.k  Thin  me  u.s  added  prcRis  to  the  dral- 
ers  and  t  fi  r?*  Xhc  farnier  to  keep  pr  dutlng 
telcw  the  c<  ;  t  of  production  As  there  Is 
already  a  national  mllle  siiortage  this  order 
Will  further  curtail  milk  production  and  Is  a 
seriou»  threat  to  the  war  effort  Such  Irrv- 
■poriBlble  actions  on  the  part  of  Government 
bureaus  !n  discriminating  agslrut  the  farmer 
can  only  lead  to  a  f(K^d  shortage  that  n^ay 
well  c«use  us  to  \^^ae  the  war  We  urge  that 
jrou  u«p  your  influence  in  rhf>  Congreaa  to  di- 
mand  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
rescind  this  order  and  give  the  farmers  an 
rpportunliy  to  prc'di'co  f  K)d  for  victory. 
Ralth    H    Mari-ait, 

Nationnl  Director, 

John  V    Johnson. 

MirhiKan      D^recicr,      Un'.trd      Da.ry 

FcrmtTs      Diri*t<m.      Dutrict      50. 

Vntted   Mire   Wurkerj  uf  America. 


Formation  of  Japanese  Unit  in  the 
United  States  Anny 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ftbruary  IS.  1943 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  m.v  re- 
ma^k.^  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  and  resolution: 

Santa  Monica  B*t  P.vri.oi.  No   267. 

Nattve  S<^>n9  of  the  CiMLijrN  West. 
S-tnta  ''ofiira    Caitf.,  February  IS,  1943. 
Hon    Win.  RcKiERs.  Jr  , 

Hounf  of  Kfprfsentattt'e.s, 

W!fifnngton.  D    C 
HoNORABj.K  Sir     Sunta  Monica  Bay  Parlor 
N  I    207.   it   tlie   Native  Svins   ot   the   Goldt-n 
Wost.  at  its  me>-ting  Februaiy  9.  unanimously 
adopted  the  acci'mpunying  resolution. 

McmN^rs  of  our  orgnnl2u»tlon  are  of  the 
linai'.Mii  'US  opinion  thrM  the  matter  of  loyalty 
to  tac  United  States  of  America  on  the  part 
of  persons  of  J.ipane-e  ancestry,  whcihor 
American  or  Jipanese  born,  is  to  be  8erl<nisly 
di  ubti-d  Further,  we  leel  that  this  senti- 
ment 1>  shart-^l  by  the  majority  of  the  cltlztMis 
orthe  State  of  California 

We  therefore   present   this  resolution  with 
the  hope  th.u  H  will  receive  your  most  fuvur- 
Rbi*  ctin&ideration. 
Su.cerelj. 

HnroB  P   Baida. 

Pre.^jdt''if. 
Eldrfo  L    Metet 
Ptist  Graid  President. 
Lix  Conger 

Povf  President, 

WtUJAM      DtUtENKK. 

Trustee. 
Committee. 


The  members  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  Parlor. 
No  267.  of  the  Native  tiitna  of  the  Goltlen 
We-st  are  grieved  and  sh  >cked  to  learn  of 
the  propoRHl  to  enroll  In  the  United  States 
Anny  a  unit  composed  of  men  of  Japanese 
anceatry 

The  memtiers  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  Parlor 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  ei;rollment  if 
a  Unittd  Stales  Army  unit  compiiiied  of 
Japanesf  will  l>e  Inlmlcable  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State  uf  California  and  of  the  NatU'ii. 
and  will  create  a  dangerous  threat  to  a 
proper  and  adequate  defense  of  this  country: 
Therefore  be  it 

Rescued.  Ttiat  Santa  Monica  Bay  Parlor. 
No  267,  of  the  Native  S<in«  of  the  Ciolden 
West  IS  liTeiiuou.'ly  cippoBed  to  ihe  foriiia- 
tion  of  u  J..pcint  .-if  ui.il  of  tlie  Unittd  Stitt-s 
Army,  and  hereby  respectfully  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  b«  ntceaeary  to 
prevent  the  ort^anizu'lon  and  enrollment  of 
eu  h  a  unit;   and  b*-  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  petition  be 
sent  to  the  8  crelury  ot  War.  Ihe  President 
of  the  SeiiMte.  t!.e  :  .fHttt^r  ot  the  House  of 
Representative-,  the  ch.-.limHn  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  HoURe  ol  Representatives  Military  Affairs 
Coiiunittee,  and  others. 


Civil  Aviation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  north  caroi.in* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Thursday.  Ftbruary  18.  1943 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Coinmillee  on  Inter.stale  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  Just  reported  H.  R.  1012. 
a  bill  further  to  develop  a  .<;ound  civil 
aviation  indu.stry  for  America's  future. 

Tins  bill  IS  a  constructive  and  fore- 
sii^hted  proposal,  anticipaliny  future 
problems.  buiUiiiiM  soundly  upon  e.xpen- 
ence.  and  providing  the  means  for  clear- 
ing the  decks  for  a  preat  post-war  de- 
velopment winch  will  help  in  assuring 
the  strong  America  for  which  we  are 
now  f\Khtmg  on  far-tlunK  fronts. 

rORXSICHT    or    COMMrTrtt    ON    INTr?..STATI    AND 
rORIIGN   COMMERCE 

Ever  since  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  be«an  deal- 
ing,' with  civil  aviation  matters  over  20 
years  as:o  it  has  sought  to  blaze  a  new 
trail  in  the  leiiislative  handling  of  an 
Industry's  problctns.  In  cjnneclion  with 
sluppinj4.  utihlies,  rail  and  motor  cur- 
riers, securities  re;4Ulation.  and  many 
other  of  the  >;reat  economic  issues  with 
w  hich  Congress  has  dealt  dunng  the  last 
50  years.  It  has  often  been  the  attitude 
of  ConKrcss  that  legislative  fiction  should 
correct  evils  rather  than  forestall  them 
in  advance.  In  civil  avialion.  however, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  always  tried  to  look 
ahead,  to  anticipate  problems,  and  to 
prepare  the  iiidustry  for  future  develop- 
ment rather  than  to  correct  bankers  and 
faults  after  they  have  Krown  up. 

Rare  in  the  annals  of  any  legislative 
body  Is  there  to  be  found  lepL^lation  as 
f  arsighted  as  wore  the  Air  Commerce  Act 


of  1926  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938.  The  former  provided  a  basis  for 
Federal  development  and  safety  regula- 
tion of  civil  aviation  lone  t>efore  there 
was  any  pressing  need.  The  latter  pro- 
vided an  economic  charter  for  an  air 
transport  sy.stem  at  a  period  m  the  devel- 
opment of  that  system  when  the  evils  of 
rate  discrimination  and  other  evils  »ith 
which  we  have  dealt  in  connection  with 
other  common  carriers  had  not  arisen. 
In  both  cases  we  were  looking  ahead,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  simple  old  rule 
thiit  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure. 

The  new  bill,  H  R.  1012.  now  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eicn  Commerce,  is  conceived  in  the  .same 
spirit  which  has  .<.o  consi.'^tontly  inspired 
the  Commiltee  in  the  past  m  dealing 
with  civil  aviation.  AKain  we  a:e  look- 
ing ahead,  hoping  by  foresighted  action 
today  to  avoid,  for  this  industry,  serious 
probloni.s  in  the  future. 

Tnere  are  many  constnictive  proposals 
in  the  bill  which  will  be  di::cu.s;.ed  at 
length  in  the  days  to  come  when  the  bill 
is  fully  considered.  At  thi-i  time,  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  touch  upon  two  of 
the  more  outstanding  steps  which  the 
bill  proposes  in  ord'T  that  the  C  mgress 
may  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  matter. 

CONTRACT   CARRIER    BT    AIR 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  bill's 
provisions  would  add  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  a  new  title  providing 
for  the  economic  regulation  of  contract 
carriers  bv  air.  This  is  a  subject  which 
was  considered  by  the  Ctimmui*  e  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  long  ago. 
In  1937  and  1938  when  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics A''t  was  being  drawn,  v.e  realized 
that  the  problem  of  the  contract  carrier 
would  sooner  or  later  become  a  serious 
one.  The  committee's  experience  in 
dealing  both  with  motor  carriers  and 
With  walei  earners  had  K'i\en  us  a  deep 
insight  ir.to  the  important  question  of 
the  proper  relationship  between  com- 
mon-cairisT  transportation  and  con- 
tract-carrier transportation.  And  even 
as  early  as  1938  we  wiTe  aware  that  in 
the  air  llH-re  had  bcj4un  to  develop  an 
amount  of  contract  carnage  which,  in 
relation  to  other  air  iraflic.  was  very  sub- 
stantial indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  estimated,  long  before  the  pn  .sent 
war.  with  its  restriction  upon  the  mis- 
cellaneous u.'e  of  aircraft,  tuai  there  were 
transported  through  the  air  by  noncom- 
mon  earners  probably  as  many  passen- 
gers every  year  as  were  transported  over 
the  regular  air  lines.  While  it  has  been 
particularly  difficult  in  the  past  to  get 
reliable  information  concerning  the 
amount  of  property  transported  by  air 
on  a  contract  basis,  it  is  rt^asonable  to 
assume  that  in  this  field  as  well,  con- 
tract air  carriage  has  be(n  substantial. 

The  committee  did  not.  however,  feel 
In  1938  that  the  time  had  come  for  pro- 
viding; econcm;c  regulation  for  the  con- 
tract carrier.  One  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  our  decision  to  withhold  econom- 
ic retrulation  of  contract  carnage  at  that 
time  was  our  realization  of  the  substan- 
tial administrative  problem  that  such 
re>;uIation  might  email.  Because  of  our 
comniiilee's  long  and  intimate  experi- 
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Mice  in  the  field  of  transportation,  we  are 
in  a  peculiar  position  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  important  administrative 
problems  that  are  involved  in  any  regu- 
lation of  this  sort.  We  knew,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  undertaking  the  regula- 
tion of  contract  earners  by  motor  vehicle 
in  1935  our  Government  had  been  faced 
with  a  very  serious  administrative  prob- 
lem. With  this  experience  in  mind,  we 
thought  it  be':.t  in  our  1333  legislation. 
where  we  were  providing  for  an  entirely 
new  administrative  agency,  not  to  com- 
plicate its  problems  while  it  was  ?tiil  in 
its  infancy  with  economic  regulation  of 
contract  earners. 

But  at  no  time  has  the  comniitlce  neg- 
lected the  necessity  for  kt.-vping  close 
watch  of  the  situation.  It  has  constantly 
been  our  firm  resolve  to  providf  for  reg- 
ulation of  this  nature  at  the  earliest  d:Ue 
that  would  seem  to  be  feasible  in  the 
pt'.blic  interest. 

During  the  past  year  tv.-o  developments 
recurred  which  led  those  of  us  who  were 
particularly  close  to  Uie  situation  to  con- 
clude that  the  time  had  come  when  ac- 
tion on  the  problem  of  contract  carnage 
might  properly  t>e  considered. 

In  tlie  first  place,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
B:;ard,  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
had  succeeded  in  disposing  of  most  of 
the  accumulation  of  problems,  notably 
tnose  Involving  rates  of  alr-mall  com- 
pensation, which  had  been  dumped  In 
its  lap  shortly  after  it  began  its  work. 
During  the  first  3  or  4  years  of  its  ad- 
ministration it  had.  moreover,  accumu- 
lated a  substantial  experience  with  the 
pecuhar  problems  of  aviation  which 
meant  that  it  had  .settled  in  the  main  its 
general  pattei-n  of  administrative  pro- 
cedure for  the  aviation  indu.strj-.  From 
an  administrative  standpoint,  therefore, 
it  appeared  that  it  would  be  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  to  add 
further  to  the  Board's  duties. 

The  second  development  during  the 
past  year  is  related  to  the  war.  In  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  days  after  Pearl 
Karbcr  our  armed  forces  were  beginning 
to  call  upon  the  air  lines  for  important 
special  transpwrt  services.  In  only  a  few 
weeks  after  that  day  of  infamy  it  became 
apparent  that  the  transportation  of 
cargo  and  personnel  by  air  would  receive 
a  tremendous  impetus  as  a  result  of 
various  contract  arrangements  with  the 
armed  services.  And  as  the  year  wore 
on  we  found  repeated  indications  of  the 
fact  that  many  airplanes  built  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  would  be  used  in  the 
transportation  of  military  cargo  and 
personnel  and  that  the  war  would  rap- 
idly develop  many  types  of  airplanes 
more  suitable  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  cargo  than  any  airplanes 
available  2  or  3  years  ago. 

These  facts  indicated,  in  turn,  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  termination  of  the 
war  there  would  be  generally  available  a 
tremendous  number  of  aircraft  which 
within  a  very  short  time  could  be  put  into 
commercial  service,  and  that  if  we  were 
not  ready  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war 
with  a  set  of  proper  legislative  controls 
which  would  adequately  deal  with  the 
problem  of  contract  carriage  by  air,  we 
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might  well  find  almost  overnight  that 
the  entire  aviation  industry  would  be 
plunged  into  economic  chaos.  Schooled 
as  our  committee  has  been  in  seeking  to 
look  always  forward,  the  conclusion  we 
came  to  was  that  action  now  is  im- 
perative. 

It  seems  moreover  that  we  would  be 
able  during  the  present  period,  and  be- 
fore a  great  many  conflicting  interests 
had  appeared,  to  work  out  a  wiser  and 
more  perfect  piece  of  legislation  than 
If  we  waited. 

Accordingly  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, v.hen  in  December  of  this  past 
year  he  announced  that  further  legisla- 
tive measures  in  the  field  of  civil  avia- 
tion should  receive  e^irly  consideration, 
included  as  an  Important  item  among 
those  measures  that  of  proper  regulation 
of  contract  carrier  by  air. 

We  were  fortunate  indeed  in  having 
available  to  us  expert  advice  from  the 
staff  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
drafting  a  measure  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  discu.-sion.  We  were  fortunate  more- 
over in  knowing  something  of  the  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  regulation  of 
contract  carriers  by  motor  vehicle. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act  of  1935  we  had  h'^ld  exten.sive 
heariiigs  in  which  we  had  been  thor- 
oughly schooled  In  the  general  problem 
of  contract  carriage.  And  since  then, 
and  notably  in  considering  the  Tians- 
portaticn  Act  of  1940.  we  had  been  able 
to  apprai.se  the  results  of  the  type  of 
regulation  which  Congress  adopted  in 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  With  this  back- 
ground of  experience  we  were  shortly 
able  to  redraft  the  relevant  provisions 
of  H.  R.  1011  and  to  report  to  the  House 
a  proposal  which  merits,  we  feel,  early 
adoption. 

In  this  proposal  we  follow  the  same 
general  pattern  of  regulatory  controls 
which  has  been  evolved  by  our  com- 
mittee for  motor  and  water  carriers. 
We  provide  that  the  contract  carrier 
must  have  a  license,  we  provide  for  regu- 
lation of  minimum  rates,  except  in  for- 
eign commerce,  we  provide  that  rates, 
practices,  and  so  forth,  must  be  .set  forth 
in  public  schedules  properly  filed  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Beard  and  must 
be  adhered  to  by  the  contract  carrier. 
We  provide  further  for  appropriate  regu- 
lation of  interlocking  relationships,  in- 
corporating for  contract  carnage  the 
same  provisions  on  this  subject  that  are 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  regular  air 
carriers  and  which  we  worked  out  in 
1938  as  a  result  of  our  long  experience 
in  transportation. 

We  have  not.  however,  simply  taken 
blindly  the  provisions  of  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act,  or  of  any  other  legislative  prec- 
edent. We  have  made  distinct  improve- 
ments in  the  proposal  placed  before  the 
Congress  over  any  similar  legislation 
heretofore  ad<H?ted  regulating  contract 
carriage.  Notably  among  these  im- 
provements is  a  provision  for  exemption 
from  all.  or  a  portion,  of  the  regulation 
of  any  air  contractor,  or  class  of  air  con- 
tractor, for  such  periods  of  time  as  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may  find  proper 
in  order  to  avoid  imdue  administrative 
burdens.    This  exemption  provision  re- 


flects a  lesson  which  we  had  learned 
from  dealing  with  contract  carriers  by 
motor  vehicle.  Through  wise  applica- 
tion of  such  an  exemption  provision  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  be  able 
to  adjust  the  regulation  during  the  ear- 
lier years  so  as  to  avoid  becomirs  bogged 
down  in  needless  work  which  accom- 
plishes no  particular  public  good. 

Another  distinct  improvement  over 
other  legislation  in  the  field  of  contract 
carnage  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision 
of  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  contract  car- 
riage should  be  conducted  under  bilat- 
eral written  contracts  covering  a  regular 
series  of  movements.  This  provision  re- 
flects principles  developed  by  adminis- 
trative decision  in  other  fields  which 
.seemed  to  us  sufiaciently  fundamental 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  legislaUve 
framework. 

Atiother  important  provision  of  the 
bill  relating  to  contract  carriage  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  administering  the  law  is  to  keep 
in  mind  the  ne?d  for  maintaining  a 
proper  common-carrier  system.  Unless 
this  principle  Ls  adhered  to — and  here 
again  we  have  learned  from  cur  long 
experience  in  transportation — irrepara- 
ble harm  might  be  done  to  an  air-trans- 
port system  built  up  over  many  years 
at  great  cost  to  the  Government  and  the 
private  investors.  In  this  provision  we 
reflect  a  philosophy  which  has  consist- 
ently inspired  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  from  the 
very  beginning  in  dealing  with  civil  avia- 
tion—a philosophy  that  conservation  and 
development  should  be  our  point  of  view 
rather  than  mere  regulation.  And  we 
should  take  care  at  all  times  that  our 
great  common-carrier  air  system  is 
properly  conserved.  For  it  is  upon  that 
system  that  the  demands  of  the  future 
will  fall  most  heavily — the  demands  of 
ptacetime  commerce  as  well  as  wartime 
traflBc. 

KXTr.rfDE)   FEDERAL  JUIIRDICTIOM   OV«m  Civn. 
AVIATION 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  would  turn  to  another 
provision  of  H.  R.  1012  of  particularly 
outstanding  imjwrtance.  I  refer  to  those 
provisions  which  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending Federal  regulation  to  all  com- 
merce by  air  whether  between  points  in 
the  same  State  or  between  points  in  dif- 
ferent States.  Again,  the  long  experi- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Interst.ate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  other  fields  of 
transportation  has  been  drawn  upon  as 
a  basis  for  so  legislating  as  to  enable 
civil  aviation  to  avoid  evils  and  to  de- 
velop without  having  to  undergo  the  tnal 
and  tribulation  which  have  so  often 
plagued  transportation  in  other  fields. 

Our  committee  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned for  many  years  with  the  problem 
of  interstate  trade  barriers  in  the  field 
of  transportation.  In  the  case  of  rail 
and  motor  transportation,  regulation 
started,  generally  speakins.  in  the  several 
States  before  Congress  acted.  The  re- 
sult is  that  a  State-Federal  pattern  of 
regulation  has  grown  up  which  in  some 
instances  may  not  be  altogether  sound. 
Appreciating  the  senoiis  problem  of  in- 
terstate trade  barriers  in  the  case  of 
surface  transportation,  we  provided  in 
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the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  for  a  spe- 
cial mvesliiiation  of  ihr  problt'ins  of 
.surface  earners  by  the  Tran.sporlulion 
Board  of  InveslJKation  and  Ris.-arch. 
That  Board  i.s  now  Rathenng  data  which 
may  enable  us,  jn  the  case  o(  surface 
tran.sportalion.  to  take  steps  toward 
solvmK.  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  prob- 
l.-m  of  interstate  trade  barriers  with 
regard  to  land  and  water  transportation. 

In  the  cxNe  of  air  commerce,  unlike 
surface  transportation,  the  States  gen- 
erally have  provided,  thus  far.  compara- 
tively little  regulalion.  The  only  repu- 
lation  of  any  consequence  is  Federal  reg- 
ulation. However,  if  we  are  to  learn 
from  experience  in  other  fields,  in  deal- 
ing with  civil  aviation  v.e  .should  provide 
now  a^aln.st  the  pos.sibilily  of  the  crea- 
tion of  interstate  trade  barriers  in  the 
future.  And  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  PoreiKn  Com- 
merce it  is  most  important,  in  dealing 
with  civil  aviation,  that  we  bring  to  bear 
conUmtly  the  lessons  learned  from 
trans(X5rtation  in  other  fields.  It  is  only 
by  keeping  con.slantly  in  view  those  les- 
jons  learned  from  actual  experience  that 
we  can  hope  to  save  civil  aviation  from 
the  mistakes  and  thr  unnecessary  bur- 
dens that  have  so  often  impaired  the 
development  of  other  transportation  en- 
terprises. 

With  this  principle  in  mind  it  has 
seemed  to  the  committee  most  propH^r 
that  in  H.  R.  1012  Federal  repulation 
should  occupy  the  entire  f^eld  and  that 
now,  in  advance,  we  should  take  prevent- 
ative steps  which  will  forever  avoid  for 
civil  aviation  the  restrictions,  the  costs, 
the  cotif  u  ion  of  inler>tate  trade  b.irrlers. 

Pi.irthermore  the  spjoed  of  an  airplane 
I.s  such  as  to  make  it  unlikely  that  there 
will  ever  appear  to  any  sub.-tantial  extent 
Intrastate  commerce  in  the  sense  that  we 
are  familiar  with  in  other  fields.  By 
motor  tran.-.porl  a  trip  of  a  couple  of 
hours  will  cover  only  60  to  80  mii's.  By 
rail  a  trip  of  a  couple  ot  h<nirs  will  cover 
only  70  to  80  miles.  Hov,  e\r.  in  the 
field  of  aviation  a  trip  of  a  couple  of 
hours  will  cover  today  anywhere  from 
300  to  600  miles  and  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  can  anticipate  airplanes  which 
In  2  hovirs  may  cross  e.en  the  groat 
State  of  Te.xas  at  its  widest  point. 

When  we  add  to  this  fact  the  further 
fact  that  airplanes  are  not  confined  to 
5p«"cif!c  highways,  as  are  railroads  and 
motor  vehicles,  but,  especially  in  times 
of  bad  weather,  may  readily  get  many 
miles  off  a  normal  path,  it  is  the  obvious 
course  of  wisdom  that  regulation  sh.ould 
be  completely  an(3  exclu.sively  a  Federal 
matter. 

Tlie  fact  is  tiiat  the  Committee  on 
Interstat*>  and  Foreign  Commerce  in 
araltiiv;  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926 
actually  provided  for  a  larue  measure  of 
Fed'  ral  regulation  in  the  intrastate  f^eld. 
Again,  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  a  very  sutkstantial  measure  of  in- 
trastate regulation  was  provided  for. 
And  throughout  the  last  20  years  our 
committee  has  kept  constantly  in  mind 
tlie  ultimate  necessity  for  vesting  in  a 
Federal  authority  full  and  complete 
power  of  regulation  and  development. 

In  this  aim  we  have  been  inspired  not 
alune  oy  the  economic  and  safety  con- 


siderations   which    I    have    mentioned. 
We  have  been  inspired  also  by  the  pe- 
culiar  relationship   of  civil   aviation   to 
the    national    defen.se.      Our    President 
made    this   relationship   clear   when    in 
1939  he  said  of  civil  aviation  that  "hardly 
anotlu'r  civil  actr.ity  of  our  people  liears 
such  a  direct  and   intimate  relation  to 
the  national  security  as  does  civil  avia- 
tion."    One  of  the  .several   rea.sons  for 
this  peculiar  relationship  is  that  our  civil 
aviation  resources  must  be  always  ready 
for    instant    mobilization    to    serve    the 
net>ds   of   national   defense   in   time   of 
emergency.     E.xperience  under  the  gal- 
lant MacArthur  in  the  hell  holes  of  New 
Guinea  within  the  past  few  months  dem- 
onstrates in  the  most  dramatic  fashion 
what  stren^aii  can  be  added  to  our  mili- 
tary arm  in  the  future  by  adequate  air- 
transi)ort    fa»:iliMes.      Appreciating   this 
new  truth  of  military  .science,  and.  fortu- 
nately  tor  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
looking  into  Ih"  future,   th-  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in 
1938  drafted  a  law  which  in  no  small  de- 
gree is  responsible  for  the  air  transporta- 
tion  whicli   has    been    available    to   our 
armed    forces   during    the    past   critical 
year  even  in  the  four  covner.s  of  the  earth. 
Our   flag   flies    proudly   over   Hender.son 
Field    today   solely    because    there    were 
transport  airplanes  available.    And  those 
planes  were  available  because,  by  virtue 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  the 
air  lines  of  this  cotintry  were  able  to 
order  their  manufacture  2  or  3  years  ago. 
Again,  the  importance  of  de\oting  civil 
air  tran.sport  facilities  to  the  u.se  of  war 
h.as  been  demonstrated  compellingly  in 
the  sneat  epic  of  the  Burma  Road.     The 
United  Nations  today  maintain  a  tenuous 
lifeline  to  the  gallant  Chine.se  defenders 
of  democracy  only  jecause  a  few  precious 
tran.sport  aircraft  taken  fmm  the  civil 
airways  of  our  own  country  can  Ily  hour 
after   hour  over  mountain   and  jungle, 
through  mon.soon  and  typhoon,  between 
Calcutta  and  Kunming.     And  again,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  de\elopment  of  air 
transport  planes  and  pilots  on  our  civil 
airlines  maile  po.ssible  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics   Act    of    1938,    a    great    military 
necessity  could  not  be  met  today.     And 
long  ere  this  there  would  have  flickered 
out  the  last  faint  hope  of  I'allant  mil- 
lions in  the  Chine.se  Republic  who  one 
day.  thanks  to  air  transportation,  will  be 
able    to    march    side    by    side   with    our 
dou^.;libt)ys  m  the  conquest  of  a  foul  and 
dastardly  enemy. 

These  le.s.sons  we  must  take  to  heart. 
Never  again  must  we  fall  victim  to  the 
pious  and  complacent  hope  that  a  victory 
of  our  arms  means  an  end  of  threats  to 
our  national  .security.  After  this  war  is 
over  we  must  maintain  our  resources  and 
our  facilities  at  all  times  unimpaired  for 
pre.serving  international  .security  and 
goodwill,  and  to  this  end  no  instrument 
can  be  more  effective  than  the  vast  de- 
velopment of  civil  air  tran.sport  facilities 
available  for  instant  mobilu^ation  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

But  we  can  assure  facilities  thus  avail- 
able only  m  ca.se  there  is  complete  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  We  can  never  afford, 
for  our  country's  security,  to  allow  the 
development  of  artificial  regulatory  bar- 
riers   within    our    Nation    which     will 


weaken  civil  aviation  or  impair  our  abil- 
ity to  mobilize  it  under  a  .single  govern- 
mental authority. 

EARLY    ADOPTIO.N   OF    H     K     1012    DESraAnLI 

Counseled  then  by  experience,  apply- 
ing to  the  uncharted  future  the  les.sons 
of  the  past.  H  R.  1012  has  been  drafted 
by  the  commituc  to  deal  with  the.se  fun- 
damental problems  Without  now  at- 
tem.pting  to  survey  the  several  other  ex- 
tremely important  provisions  of  the  bill, 
to  which  I  will  addre.^s  myself  at  a  later 
date,  it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  matter 
of  contract  carriage  and  extension  of 
Federal  jurisdiction  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  this  measure  and  the  need 
lor  its  early  enactment. 
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Cooperatives  and  a  United  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  a:  AbAMA 
IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPCESENTATIVES 

Widnc.sday.  February  17.  1943 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  address  of  Hon.  Leland 
Olds.  Chairman.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, at  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, January  20.  1943.  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  were  conceived 
by  our  great  President  before  the  country 
envisaged  the  possibility  of  war.  They  were 
designed  to  a-ssure  mllilons  of  unelectrlfied 
farms  a  share  iu  the  modern  civllizatioa 
which  had  showered  Us  blessings  chiefly  upon 
our  urban  communities.  They  were  designed 
to  help  in  righting  a  balance  which  was 
tilting  ever  more  surely  against  rural  life, 
the  great  reservoir  of  vigorous  manpower  and 
womanpower.  Tliey  were  a  part  of  the  gre.it 
peacetime  program  of  a  P.-cslrient  who  con- 
sidered It  hl3  duty  to  malce  the  affirmations 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ^cmethlng 
more  than  a  .slogan  in  terms  of  the  life  of 
producers  throughout  the  land. 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  war  to  test 
whether  the  principles  of  democracy  can 
survive.  And  it  Is  a  test  of  democracy  In 
much  more  tlian  a  military  sense.  It  Is 
testing  the  ability  of  democracy  to  utilize 
the  technology  and  resources  of  the  modern 
world  more  effectively  than  any  other  form  of 
government.  Some  people  associate  that 
test  solely  with  our  ability  to  put  the  great- 
e.st  productive  power  in  history  behind  our 
boys  who  are  bearing  the  terrible  burden  cf 
the  fighting.  But  I  tell  you  the  real  test  will 
come  after  we  have  won  the  victory,  because 
democracy  must  show  its  capacity  to  assure 
economic  as  well  as  political  treedom  and 
enable  the  people  to  enjoy  the  richness  of  life 
which  our  resources  offer,  or  the  democracy 
which  we  have  won  in  the  war  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  peace. 

To  be  victors  In  thi«  great  test  of  democ- 
racy we  must  be  a  unlled  nation.  The  words 
•"United  States"  must  fymbollze  something 
more  than  a  union  of  geograplilcal  area.s. 
They  must  svmbolize  a  union  cf  milllona  cf 
Individuals,  farmers,  and  farm  laborers,  in- 
dustrial workers  and  managers,  technical  men 
and  educators,  all  the  scores  of  occupations 
through  which  the  country  conducts  its  busi- 
ness of  living.  Into  a  great  human  brother- 
hood Men  and  women  of  all  occupatlon-s 
must  have  a  sen&c  of  identity  of  interest  so 


that  the  entire  national  being  becooaea  one 
great  family.  It  must  have  tbe  kind  of  unity 
which  can  be  expanded  to  include  men  and 
women  of  every  race  and  culture  and  religion 
throughout  the  entire  world.  For  that  alone 
can  asrure  the  enduring  p>eace  for  which  we 
are  today  sacrlQclng  our  all. 

Unless  we  can  achieve  a  more  Christian 
world  our  battle  is  lost  and  mtut  be  fought 
over  again  by  each  generation.  And  the  place 
to  t)egm  achieving  a  more  Christian  world  is 
here  at  home  as  the  basts  for  a  united 
nation.  We  are  far  from  that  Christian 
unity  now.  Consequently,  as  a  people,  we 
are  falling  short  of  our  full  strength  In  the 
struggle  to  preserve  democracy. 

The  great  economic  powers  In  this  country, 
those  that  oppose  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  tbe  Rural  ElecUlflcation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Bonneville  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Aritansas  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  latwr,  see  In  the 
great  war-need  for  unity  an  opportunity  to 
perve  their  private  Interests.  They  blatantly 
laid  out  their  program  In  an  Issue  of  the 
Electrical  World,  and  are  reiterating  It  In 
thousands  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
They  said  the  Germans  and  the  Kusslans 
fought  well  becatise  they  had  a  faith  to  fight 
for.  and  that.  If  the  American  people  were 
to  fight  well,  they  must  also  have  a  faith 

The  utUlty  InteresU  offered  generously  to 
give  America  a  ptirpoee.  a  faith,  a  belief  to 
fight  for — and  to  edticate  the  American 
people  into  that  belief.  What  did  they  of- 
fer, what  are  they  offering  In  their  gigantic 
commercial  advertising  campaign  which 
must  be  cc»tlng  millions  of  dollars  of  rate 
payers'  money?  They  offer  "private  enter- 
prise" by  which  they  mean  an  end  to  R  E.  A.'s 
and  T  V  As  and  Wagner  Acts,  and  all  other 
efforts  of  the  people  to  control  their  economic 
lives  and  destinies.  Private  enterprise,  as  the 
term  is  used  by  such  business  propagandists, 
means  the  opposite  of  economic  democracy. 

Over  a  period  of  nearly  10  years,  the  Rooee- 
velt  administration  has  been  establishing  the 
basis  for  a  greater  unity  in  the  country  than 
had  ever  t>frfore  been  achieved  Fur  It  was 
proreedlng  on  the  principle  that  the  people 
hav.  the  democratic  right  to  control  the  use 
of  their  rescurccs.  and  that  the  object  of  all 
plans  for  the  use  of  resources  ratist  be  a  se- 
cure and  ample  life  for  all  who  work  as  well 
as  for  those  rendered  unable  to  work  by  phys- 
ical handicaps  or  old  age 

That  program  won  the  allegiance  of  a 
greater  majority  at  our  people  than  had  ever 
before  t)een  tmited  In  a  common  bond  of 
brotherhood  and  purpcae  On  the  principles 
of  the  New  Deal  we  could  have  had  unity  In 
winning  the  war  and  unity  in  establishing  a 
peace  which  might  end  all  wars  for  many  gen- 
exations.  But  the  Interests  which  tend  to 
create  dlstinlty  in  the  country  by  denying 
economic  cemocracy.  by  enthroning  not  man 
but  profits,  by  promoting  the  worship  of 
Mammon,  seem  more  intent  on  winning  the 
war  for  themselves  than  on  winning  the  war 
for  democracy.  They  would  use  the  war  to 
destroy  the  movement  which  wouJd  have 
democratlr-Hi  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
country's  reaourcea 

Their  great  ampaign  for  private  enterprise 
is  a  campaign  to  reverse  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  and  Teniiessee  Valley 
Authority  trend — a  campaign  to  destroy  the 
very  roots  of  the  great  unity  of  purpose 
which  was  moving  to  aasure  tbe  democratic 
use  of  the  country's  resources.  If  that  cam- 
paign aucceed*  in  controlling  the  political 
pattern  of  the  next  10  y«aj-s.  It  will  represent 
a  set-back  for  that  baste  denuKracy  for 
which  tens  oX  millions  £hro\ighout  the  world 
are  fighting. 

Por  we  are  fighting  to  achieve  a  world 
which  belongs  to  tbe  people  who  live  In  It. 
Any  other  purpose  will  promote  future  vara, 
greater   wart,    until   our   entire   civilization 


falls  before  tbe  furlca  which  man's  selflah- 
ness  has  unleashed. 

What  have  we  to  oppose  to  this  malign 
campaign,  the  last  stand  of  the  devil  of  self- 
Interest  against  the  great  upswing  of  the 
common  interest?  My  answer  \m.  We  can 
oppose  it  with  the  most  potent  force  in  all 
the  history  of  mankind,  the  principle  of 
Christianity,  not  merely  preached,  but  prac- 
ticed. And  I  answer  further  that  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  unity,  which  will  enable  man 
to  Inherit  the  earth.  Is  implicit  In  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 

You.  representatives  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion farms,  who  have  organized  on  a  coop- 
erative basis  to  assure  your  families  the 
elemenUry  modem  right  to  electric  service, 
have  embodied  in  your  organization  the 
principle  of  unity.  In  the  words  of  Jesus. 
"Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  Inherit 
the  earth."  Bleased  are  they  who  adopt 
as  the  principle  of  their  efforts  to  use  God's 
gift  of  resources,  not  selfishness,  not  Indi- 
vidual quest  for  riches  and  power,  but 
cooperation  which  unites  men  In  sharing 
those  resources  rather  than  divides  men  In 
the  effort  to  out-ahare  their  fellows. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  bad  the  privilege  of 
accompanying  on  a  tour  throughout  this 
country  a  great  Irishman,  the  late  George 
RuEsell,  or  "AE."  to  use  his  pen  name  We 
were  seeking  to  call  the  Nation's  attention 
to  the  vital  Importance  cf  the  cooperative 
spirit  as  the  revitalizing  force  in  rural  life 

"AE"  had  spent  some  30  years  as  an  or- 
ganizer for  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion Society,  which  had  gone  far  to  establish 
cooperation  as  the  basic  principle  of  farm  or- 
ganization In  Ireland.  On  the  basis  of  this 
experience  he  wrote  one  of  the  great  books 
cf  modern  times.  The  National  Being  He 
was  thinking  of  the  little  Island,  Ireland. 
But  I  want  you  to  think  with  me  of  the 
ImpUcatlcns  of  his  book  In  terms  of  the 
nationjil  being  of  the  America  we  love 

"AE"  conceived  of  each  people  s.'s  engaged 
In  the  great  tafk  uf  building  a  civilization. 
He  understood  that  great  civilization  must 
rest  on  a  spiritual  base,  on  national  Idepls, 
and  that  democracy  requires  that  all  the 
people  Join  In  tbe  discussion  and  creation  of 
thepe  Ideals.  He  would  have  shuddered  at 
the  thought  that  national  Ideals  could  be 
manufactured  by  private  utilities  and  sold 
to  the  people  like  chewing  gum  by  elaborate 
advertising.  He  would  have  hailed  the 
national  Ideals  coming  Into  being  through 
the  ruial  electric  cooperatives. 

"AE"  saw  that  the  building  of  a  great 
civilization  must  be  related  to  the  divine  or- 
der of  the  universe,  and  that  this  involves 
two  things;  freedom  of  the  Individual  and 
cooperation  with  one's  fellows  in  developing 
a  senw  of  Identity  of  interest,  of  common 
purposes,  of  Interdependence,  and  solidarity. 
These,  combined,  he  saw  as  constituting  real 
democracy. 

"AE  "  said  that.  In  terms  of  these  principles, 
the  world  has  yet  to  see  a  democratic  sUte, 
for  democracy  muat  be  economic  as  well  as 
political.  He  pointed  out  tl  t  the  present 
autocracy  of  Industry  Is  as  firmly  seated  on 
Its  throne  as  former  kings  or  aristocracies 
ruling  by  military  power,   because   prrduc- 

tion  tcdny  is  only  for  purchase  and  sale  by 
private  interests  which  are  independent  of 
control  by  prcducera  or  consumers.  As  a  re- 
sult the  people  have  neither  freedom  nor 
identity  of  Interest,  the  two  essentials  of 
democracy. 

Where  economic  power  Is  settled,  he  de- 
clared, there  Is  also  political  power.  There- 
fore, a  real  democracy  must  be  a  democracy 
carrvlng  on  Its  own  business.     He  said: 

"The  civilization  we  create,  the  social  or- 
der we  build  up.  must  provide  for  essential 
freedom  for  tbe  Individual  and  for  aoUdarlty 
for  the  Nation.  Row  essential  freedom  Is 
denied  to  :nen  tf  tbey  ars  In  their  condtUon 


servile  •  •  •  dlaguias  it  as  we  will,  our 
present  industrial  system  Is  practically  a  form 
of  slavery  for  the  workers  •  •  •  the  o.'d 
slave  cotild  t>e  whipped.  In  the  new  order 
the  wage  slave  can  be  starved." 
He  continued: 

"We  can  buy  lal»r.  which  means  we  can 
buy  human  life  and  thought,  a  portion  of 
God's  beings,  and  make  a  profit  out  of  It. 
By  so  selling  himself  the  worker  Is  eiifclaved 
in  a  thousand  ways.  The  power  of  dismissal 
of  one  person  by  another  at  whim  acts  against 
independence  of  character,  or  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  thought,  in  politics, 
and  In  religion.  "The  soul  Is  stunted  In  its 
growth,  and  spiritual  life  made  subordinate 
to  material  Interests  To  deny  essential  free- 
dom to  the  soul  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes, 
and  such  denial  has  In  all  ages  evoked  the 
deepest  anger  among  men  " 

"AE"  saw  In  the  cooperative  form  of  busi- 
ness organization — tbe  basic  principle  of 
your  rural  electric  associations — the  essen- 
tial foundation  on  which  to  build  a  noble 
civilization,  preserving  at  once  the  freedom 
of  the  Individual  and  the  sense  of  Interde- 
pendence which,  combined,  form  the  essential 
eubftance  of  democracy  Later.  I  sbsU  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  practical  examples  and  ac- 
complishments of  your  form  of  business  or- 
ganlzatlon.  But.  before  doing  so.  I  wsnt  to 
suggest  the  Importance  which  "AE"  attached 
to  rural  life  as  the  life  source  for  such  a 
civilization.  To  preserve  this  life  source 
against  the  forces  of  selfishness  and  material- 
ism fostered  in  great  exploiting  cities,  he 
depended  on  cooperative  organisation 

Looking  at  the  great  stretches  of  history, 
he  saw  that  absorption  of  life  In  great  cities 
Is  the  danger  that  threatens  the  modem 
state.  History  shovrs  that  a  civilization  not 
rooted  In  healthy  rural  life  dies.     He  aald- 

"The  country  is  the  fountain  of  the  life 
and  health  of  the  race,  and  t'lus  organiza- 
tion of  the  country  people  Into  cooperative 
communities  will  educate  them  and  make 
them  citizens  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — 
that  is.  i>eopIe  conscious  of  their  Identity  of 
Interest  with  thos«  about  them.  It  Is  by  this 
conscious  sense  of  solidarity  of  interest,  which 
only  the  organized  cooperative  community 
can  engender  in  modern  times,  that  the 
higher  achievements  of  humanity  become 
possible.  •  •  •  it  la  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  citizens — for  the  building  up  of 
a  noble  national  life— that  the  social  order 
should  be  so  organized  that  thu  sense  of 
Interdependence  will  be  felt." 

And  then,  looking  ahead  to  tbe  building 
of  a  civilization  as  a  task  as  long  as  the  rear- 
ing of  a  medieval  cathedral,  he  says: 

"The  creation  of  a  rural  civilization  Is  tbe 
greatest  need  of  otir  time.  It  may  not  come 
m  our  days,  but  we  can  lay  the  foundations 
of  It — preparing  the  way  for  the  true  prophet 
when  he  will  come  The  fight  now  is  not 
to  bring  people  back  to  the  land  but  to  keep 
those  who  are  on  the  land  contented,  happy, 
and  prosperous,  and  we  must  begin  by  organ- 
izing them  to  defend  what  Is  left  to  them— 
to  take  back.  Industry  by  industry,  what  was 
stolen  from  them  "  ' 

"A£"  saw  In  the  cooperative  movement  a 
vast  turning  movement  heavenward  In  which 
men  would  become  habituated  to  the  thought 
of  common  action  for  tlae  comnu>n  good.  He 
saw  It  as  the  great  cure  for  the  conflict  of 
personal  InteresU  which  Is  today  destroying 
the  tuiity  of  nations. 

Now  this  new  denK>crstlc  clvlllzstlon  which 
"AE"  envisaged,  resting  as  aU  secure  clvUizs- 
tlons  must  rest  oo  a  healthy  rural  base,  is 
not  Just  a  theory,  tbe  dream  of  a  dreamer. 
It  has  been  slowly  growing  for  more  than 
a  generation  within  the  old  orders  of  Euro- 
pean states.  It  has  been  growing  within  our 
United  States.  After  tbe  defeat  of  tbe  eco- 
nomic autocracy.  culmlnaUng  In  Hitter's 
FMdfit  sUte,  U  wlU  CGOttnue  to  grow  ••  a 
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practical  emb^.diinitu  of  man  s  inherent  sense 
of   unity  and  interdependence 

B<-fure  turning  to  some  practical  example* 
of  that  growth,  however.  I  want  to  point  out 
that.  Rlihough  thu  df-mocratic  civilization 
will  rest  on  a  healthy  rurul  base.  It  must  be 
created  by  farmers  and  industrial  labor  woik- 
ing  together  with  a  unite  purpose  Worker* 
on  the  land  and  In  the  industrial  centers 
must  realize  their  Interdependence  If  they 
•re  to  create  the  united  Nation  which  will 
not  only  win  thr  war  but  al.so  oflTcr  greater 
Hocurity  and  grt-ater  abundance  to  the  men. 
women,  and  children  who  cunetltute  our 
people. 

One  of  the  fcubile  movements  of  today 
which  Is  false  to  democracy,  .-ervlng  the  pur- 
poues  only  of  thoae  who  enthrone  pruflu 
abuve  man.  l^  the  movement  which  is  sowing 
aeeda  of  discord  between  agriculture  und  labor. 
This  movement  is  designed  to  undo  the  prog- 
ress which  both  f.irmers  and  workers  have 
mac'o  under  the  N«w  Doal.  It  Is  based  on  the 
well-known  prUuiple  "divide  and  rule." 

A  flual  thought  from  'AE'  will  show  how  a 
prophet  of  rural  civilization,  who  was  also 
orgnnlier  of  many  rural  cooperatives,  viewed 
the  relatlon.«lilp  between  farmers  and  City 
labor      He  taid: 

'The  farmers'  Industry.  If  we  consider  It 
ci»»>ely,  IS  the  inoct  denuKratic  <>t  any  In  Its 
«ppl'.c«twin  to  society  The  product-  ot  the 
farm,  in  ltd  f^nal  distribution  us  divided 
Into  porlioi»s  more  or  lesv."*  equal  und  con- 
ditional m  quantity  by  the  dik'stive  p  iwers 
of  an  individual.  Tlie  weiiUhiest  million- 
aire cannot  eat  more  bread,  butter,  meat, 
vegetables,  or  fruit  than  the  manual  laborer 
would  eat  If  the  latter  could  afford  to  ^rt 
such  things  •  •  •  It  Hpp--Hrs  to  bo  the 
Interest  of  the  farmer  to  sui-p'nt  any  urban 
movement  whofe  object  Ls  tc  e»e  that  every 
worker  in  towns  is  remunerated  si)  that  he. 
his  wife,  and  his  children  can  procure  as 
much  food  as  they  require  " 

He  also  pointed  out  that  It  Is  to  the  In- 
terest of  both  groups,  through  cooperative 
(irganiiation  to  reduce  the  spread  m  price 
Ix-'.'A'een  what  the  consumer  pays  for  food 
■uul  what  the  farmer  receives  To  achieve 
th'.n  unity  o(  iiiterest  he  work 'd  to  develop 
the  Joint  control  of  the  economic  process  by 
farm  prodU'tr  coop)erative(i  on  the  one  hand 
and  urban  cvm.sun.er  ccK>peratlves  on  the 
other 

And  here  let  us  pause  to  note  the  very 
Important  fuit  that  the  low  average  incomes 
1-4  iiidu.'-trlal  labor  before  the  war  was  a 
significant  tactor  in  our  lack  of  prepared- 
nes..^  for  war  on  the  amicultural  I  rout  To- 
day the  Sei-retary  of  Aniicvilture.  Mr  Wuk- 
ard.  wlio  is  also  F'-x>d  Admitiistratcr.  ha^  a 
tremendous  probletn  of  allocating  ou  his 
hands  primarily  because  perhaps  a  ttiird  of 
our  population  was  unable  to  atTL-riJ  a  .'•oiind 
diet  before  the  \*.ir 

Today  we  hear  of  shortat;es  of  n\ilk  short- 
skfes  of  butter.  *hcrtage*  of  meal,  etc  ,  whe.-e 
only  ye^terd.iv  »e  were  listen!Mi»  to  com- 
plaints of  surpluses  m  almost  all  of  the.se 
(arm  products  I  recall  luy  visits  to  I'orthern 
New  York  during  the  1930  s  tTjjgtate  New 
York  IS  .H  land  v(  dairy  larmois  Tlie  New 
York  dairy  farmers  were  hard  hit  because 
they  ct)uld  lun  find  a  profitable  in-irket  f<ir 
their  milk  The  metrop<ilitan  area  url>an 
population  could  not  afford  to  consume  the 
fluid  pn.Hluct  and  the  competitive  .'iitufttion 
involv'.ng  butter,  cheese,  and  other  manufac- 
tured milk  products  reduced  the  I  aim  price 
■(;(  milk  to  leveis  which  did  not  reimburse  the 
farmer  for  his  costs  of  priKluction. 

We  are  told  that  the  shortages  of  today 
which  have  siKX"et«ded  the  surpluses  cf  yee- 
terday  are  due  to  the  requi.'ements  cf  the 
Army  and  of  lend-lea.se  But  a  far  more  Im- 
portant cause  Is  the  inortasir.g  purchasing 
power  of  workers  with  higher  incomes  I  am 
convinced  that  lend-lease  is  taking  little 
more  than  we  would  have  souijht  to  export 
to  maintain  the  market  for  farm  prcducts 
In  time  ci  peace,  and  that  the  Army  ration 


doea  not  materially  exceed  what  healthy 
worklngmcn  should  have  con.sumed  In  time 
of  p«»ace 

Furthermore.  I  know  that  the  mobilization 
of  the  country's  production  for  war  ha.s.  for 
the  first  lime  lu  a  qu.trtei  of  a  century,  pro- 
vided urban  labor  wth  family  incomes  ade- 
quate to  purchase  a  healthy  diet  Inciudini?. 
particularly.  sufn<.ieiU  supplies  of  fluid  milk. 
butter,  and  meat  As  a  result,  we  find  sud- 
denly that  we  have  net  sufficient  farm  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  demand. 

I  recall  a  statement  I  read  during  the  at- 
tempts to  curtail  farm  production  In  the 
1930'5— I  think  it  came  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  That  statement  wa.s  to  the 
general  effect  that  If  the  average  American 
family  could  afford  a  flr.st-class  diet  there 
wculd  be  no  need  for  curtmlment  of  farm 
production,  but  Instead,  the  need  for  an  In- 
crease of  .0  1)00  000  acres  In  the  land  undar 
cultivation 

No.  the  organization  of  the  country's  eco- 
nomic life  which  kept  perhaps  a  third  of 
our  urban  ptipulutlon  at  or  bielow  the  sub- 
sistence level.  v?us  not  only  a  blow  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  population  but 
also  a  weakness  In  our  preparation  for  the 
war  which  us  new  upon  us  We  mun  not 
let  It  happen  again,  and  the  democratic  civ- 
ilization which  can  grow  out  of  the  principle 
established  in  our  rural  electric  cooperatives 
IS  the  cure. 

I  choae  as  my  subject  "Cooperatives  and  a 
United  Nation  '  becau>e  I  am  c<jnvinced  that 
we  must  have  a  united  Nation  to  win  the 
war  and  to  build  the  civilization  which  will 
help  Hi-sure  continual  peace  after  the  war 
And  I  am  convinced  that  such  unity  of 
purpose  must  be  founded  on  the  democratic 
conCiUct  of  an  ever  larger  .sector  of  the  Ci  un- 
try'.s  iconomic  life  on  a  cocper:itive  basis. 
A.S  long  as  we  iis.^umc  an  attempt  to  create 
unity  on  the  piinciple  of  every  man  lor 
him.self  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost "  we 
jwe  d<K>mod  to  failure 

The  press  is  today  full  of  stories  of  conflict 
rather  th.ii.  unity,  conflicts  over  the  attempt 
of  farmers  to  secure  what  they  consider  a 
Just  price  for  their  pixHlucts.  conflicts  over 
the  attempts  of  labtir  to  !>ecure  higher  wages 
or  recognition  <.)f  their  partnership  in  biisl- 
nesb.  conflicts  over  the  attempt  to  make 
effective  a  limitation  of  $25,000  a  year  on 
personal  incomes,  conflicts  between  public 
and  private  power  Interests  over  the  use  of 
copper,  conflicts  between  the  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernment to  expt'iid  the  production  uf  certain 
rrillcal  materials  to  meet  war  needs  and 
monopolies  who  fear  the  ci  nipetitivc  effect  of 
such  expansion  after  the  war 

Such  confllct.s.  milltatln:»  against  national 
luiity.  cv.uld  not  occur  if  ciHjperation  and 
social  responsibility  were  the  basic  principles 
of  our  business  «ystcm  So  I  want  yt>u  to 
look  With  me  at  iome  of  the  effects  of  the 
developiacnt  of  ccxjpcratlve  enterprise  In 
other  countries  before  the  war 

I  wonder  how  muiy  of  you  realize  the 
extent  of  the  ccKiperatlve  world  before  the 
war.  ho*  ciK)p«rntive  stKletles  all  over  the 
world.  <  rKanited  oii  the  same  principle  as 
your  rtiriil  electric  co<iperativos,  numbered 
their  memberships  In  the  tens  of  millions 
and  engiged  In  almost  every  form  (f  busi- 
ness (xiept  what  we  term  t<Klay  the  heavy 
raw-material  Industries  I  wonder  if  you 
reall/e  'hat  they  were  providir.k;  si^lutioiis 
:or  many  of  the  economic  problems  which 
are  mcreiisingly  troubling  modern  industrial 
n*tlons  and  at  the  sanie  time  creating  a 
sen.se  of  social  responsibility  pervading  whole 
peoples  and  generatii^e  a  sense  of  unity  which 
would  o'.herwi.^e  h.ivc  been   impossible 

In  1936  President  RiH>sevtlt  pave  a  grr)up 
of  us  an  oppvjrtutiitv  to  study  cooperative 
enterprise  In  a  number  of  European  countries. 
We  visii-d  countries  with  a  combined  popu- 
lation cl  abi  ut  125.000000  or  s<.>iuewhal  less 
than  thU  of  the  United  States  Consumer 
cixperatives  In  the.-.e  countries  had  a  mem- 
bership    of     alx.)Ut     I2,0,X),000.     representing 


nearly  an  equivalent  number  of  families, 
while  agricultural  cooperatives  reported  a 
membership  of  about  3.500000  farmers  All 
told,  cooperative  bufuuss  totaled  about 
12  350.000  000.  which,  in  terms  of  the  pur- 
chasing [Kiwer  of  their  money,  as  compared 
with  curs,  would  probably  tc  equivalent  to 
nearly  $5  000  000  000  In  the  United  States. 

Includlrg  all  the  individuals  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  cccperatlvc  mrmber.*.  the  societies 
served  at  least  50  000  COJ  p  t^ple.  averaging 
about  40  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
several  countries  These  families  are  sharing 
Ih  the  democratic  conduct  of  bu-mes.s  enter- 
prises which  are  serving  their  needs  And. 
incidentally,  they  are  a.^surlng  the  conduct 
of  such  enterprises  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples which  mean  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions for  producers,  whether  en  the  farm  or 
In  the  shop.  For  the  democratic  organization 
of  business  Is  based  on  organization  of  farm- 
ers into  cooperatlren  controlling  the  proces.;- 
ing  and  marketing  of  their  products  organi- 
zation of  labor  Into  unions  embodying 
partnership  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion processes,  and  organization  of  consum- 
ers Into  retail  societies  controlling  a  suin- 
cient  portion  of  Industrial  production  to 
prevent    artificial    price    lixing    by   monopoly. 

This  combination  assures  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  essential  identity  of  Interest 
between  producers  and  coiifrumers.  for  the 
prcducers  are  theniselves  also  consumers 
represented  in  the  control  of  consumer 
societies.  If  as  consumers  they  exploit  pro- 
ducers, cr  vice  versa,  they  are  only  exploiting 
themselves 

I  would  be  talking  on  Into  the  night  if  I 
attempted  to  describe  nil  the  operations  of 
these  European  cooperatives  that  I  think 
would  Interest  you  and  p.ov.d?  suggestions 
for  your  future  efforts  to  assist  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  more  united  America  For  many  of 
these,  like  the  crojeratlve  dairies,  we  have 
splendid  counterparts  In  the  United  States, 
as.  for  instance,  the  Land  O'  Lakes  Creamer- 
ies And  I  do  not  want  \ou  to  ovcrUxjk  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  stroiik?  and  growing  co- 
operative movement  In  the  United  States, 
which  we  should  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  build  on  But  as  yet  m  thus  coun- 
try we  have  not  progress*  d  so  far  as  tlie 
people  In  the.se  other  countries  in  recognizing 
cixiperative  enterprl.se  as  a  means  of  assur- 
ing democrali'*  coalrol  over  the  busine.'-s 
system  without  the  necessity  tf  eXjjanrimg 
the   functions   of   Government 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  the 
ways  m  which  the  fanners  in  these  coun- 
tries have  established  their  control  of  the 
primary  processing  and  marketing  of  farm 
products,  or  m  which  consumers  have  used 
their  combined  purchasing  power  and  sav- 
ings to  operate  lactones  for  the  prcducti;  n 
of  such  commodities  as  flour,  crackers,  bread, 
soap.  rope,  clothing,  shoes.  lUbber  shoes, 
tires,  furniture,  electric  light  bulbs,  cutlfry, 
fertilizer,  and  even  farm  machinery,  when 
necessary  to  assure  the  lowest  jHJssible  prices. 
So  I  will  have  to  conclude  this  talk  with 
a  brief  reference  to  certain  broad  implica- 
tions of  cooperative  activity  which  are  reccg- 
nlzed  In  the  countries  I  visited  as  providing 
the  basts  for  a  new  democratic  civilization 
and   a  new  national  unity 

In  the  first  place.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
foreign  secretary  of  the  Swedish  C<x)Deratlvo 
Union,  then  postm.ister  general  of  Sweden, 
who  saw  in  cooperative  enterprise  an  adap- 
tation of  the  old.  self-sufficing  family  ecvui- 
omy  of  earlier  rura'  life  to  the  m»xlem 
machine    age      He    said: 

While  everyone  else  openly  proclaimed 
as  an  essential  to  human  existence  that  In- 
dividuals should  stiue  with  mi>:ht  ai^.d  m.iln 
to  win  each  to  himself  the  utmost  pv>sK:b"e 
gam  at  the  expense  of  others  ctxiperativc s 
set  up  as  their  lode  star  that  h' usehoids 
sliould  work  in  harmony  together  so  that,  by 
good  organlivation  and  machinery  thry 
might  procure  all  common  Ijent  flts  p<wslble 
without  In  the  slightest  d-p:iviiig  anyone 
of  the  rcoults  of  his  own  labor." 
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He  continued: 

"This  will,  as  has  often  been  said.  Intro- 
duce a  moderr.lzed  form,  adapted  to  present 
imnomic  conditions,  of  the  old  family  econ- 
r  my.  under  which  the  members  of  the  family 
labored,  not  to  produce  a  profit,  but  to  oty- 
tatn  the  material  products  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  family  and  Its  members. ' 

In  the  second  place.  I  want  to  point  out 
that,  by  banding  together  on  a  cooperative 
basis  to  obtain  the  material  products  re- 
quired to  meet  their  needs,  families  retain 
{xjntrol  of  their  purchasing  power  and  their 
.savings  instead  of  turning  control  of  this 
combined  purchasing  power  and  savings  over 
to  tl>e  small  proportion  of  the  population 
which  uses  it  to  dominate  the  economic  sys- 
tem as  a  means  to  vast  personal  fortunes. 
CtKiperative  societies  in  Europe  have  found 
that  the  savings  of  members  provide  more 
than  enough  capital  for  such  expansion  in 
tlif*  field  of  production  as  they  require. 

In  the  third  place,  cooperative  enterprise 
provides  a  sound  basis  for  establishing  pnce 
yardsticks  In  many  fields  of  production  and 
distribution  besides  the  electric  field  in  which 
your  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  a  most 
successful  example.  In  effect,  cooperatives 
can  reintroduce  competition  in  any  field  in 
which  monopoly  or  trade  agreements  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  artificially  high  prices. 
Thus,  the  head  of  the  Bank-of  Finland  said: 

■"It  Is  Important  to  keep  real  competition 
alive  to  prevent  a  single  group  in  the  country 
from  gaining  a  monopoly  position.  The  co- 
operative movement  has.  In  effect,  reintro- 
duced competition  on  a  basis  which  Ls  e.fec- 
iive  In  terms  of  m<xlern  large  scale  business. 
It  has  made  disUibution  more  efficient  and 
h.is  materially  reduced  retail  margins  The 
resulting  almost  automatic  control  of  prices 
has  rendered  government  Interference  with 
private  business  enterprise  unneces.«;Rry 

"Cooperative  competition  favorably  affects 
the  entire  national  retail  price  structure, 
even  in  lines  of  trade  where  the  cooperatives 
have  net  yet  been  particularly  active.  The 
mere  knowledge  that  the  cooperatives  would 
enter  a  particular  field.  If  prices  were  too 
high,  act^  as  a  deterrent  against  price  peg- 
ging. As  a  result  Finland  has  the  lowest 
dl5tribution  costs  and  the  lowest  p.-lces  of 
any  country  in  Europ)e." 

in  the  fourth  place.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  view  of  Hugo  Vasarla,  managing 
director  of  the  grant  agricultural  cooperative 
wholesale  society  of  Finland,  who  sees  coop- 
erative enterprise  as  the  only  complete  ex- 
pression of  what  America  terms  "scientific 
management"  in  trade.  He  points  out  that 
cooperation  offers  a  system  In  which  there 
is  only  one  point  of  excharee  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  and  in  which  no 
Ulterior  considerations,  interfere  with  the 
complete  organization  cf  distribution  in  the 
Interest  of  human  welfare.  Defining  scientific 
management  as  "more  economic  activity, "' 
he  says: 

"When  we  speak  of  'more  economic  activity' 
we  must  look  at  the  word  "eronf  miC  from 
the  social  point  of  view,  rot  frrm  the  irdl- 
vldual's  p^int  of  view  If  a  businessman 
put£  a  higher  price  on  his  products  and  thus 
gets  a  greater  prcflt  this  arrangement  Is  eco- 
nomic from  his  point  of  view,  but  is  not 
scientific  management  because  it  does  not 
Imply  that  social  means  cf  production  are 
being  used  more  efficiently.  On  the  coii- 
trary.  it  means  that  one  factor  of  production, 
that  is  to  say.  the  bustne.-smnn  himself,  re- 
quires a  larger  part  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction, without  adding  anything  to  the  na- 
tional output. 

"In  cooperative  distribution  where  the 
principle  of  service  in  accordance  with  the 
members'  interest  forms  the  foundation  of 
activities,  the  case  is  otherwise  All  cooper- 
ative societies  are  founded  on  a  conscious  be- 
lief that  some  part  of  the  economic  life  is  not 
organured.  frrm  the  aoclal  point  cf  view,  as 
efaciently  as  it  ought  to  be.  and  the  elm  is  to 
bring  about  this  higher  degree  of  efficiency." 


Thus,  through  the  growth  of  cooperative 
enterprise,  we  reach  the  ultimate  In  economic 
activity  because  men  work  together  to  use  the 
gifts  of  Gkxl  In  terms  of  a  common  purpose 
rather  than  with  conflicting  purposes. 

l^ttfhort  the  growth  of  cooperative  enter- 
prise offers  not  only  the  most  Christian  and 
the  most  democratic  but  also  the  most  scien- 
tific basis  on  which  to  build  our  American 
civilization.  It  offers  not  only  the  most  satis- 
fying experience  of  freedom  but  also  the 
highest  embodiment  of  that  interdependence 
which  constitutes  society.  The  experience  of 
working  together  overflows  Into  the  broader 
life  of  the  people  creating  a  greater  sen-'*  of 
national  unity.  This  Is  true  even  where  co- 
operatives handle  only  one-tenth  of  the  busi- 
ness turn-over;  for  the  effect  of  ccxiperatlve 
enterprise  Is  to  develop  a  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility In  private  business  which  brlnvrs 
It  close  to  cooperation  interpreted  .n  its 
broadest  sen-se. 

To  return  to  "AK"  prophet  of  this  grei.t 
concept  of  "National  Being"  and  his  concep- 
tion of  cooperatives  as  more  than  a  series  of 
organizations  for  economic  purposes,  I  will 
conclude  with  his  words: 

"We  hope  to  create  finally,  by  the  dose 
texture  of  our  organizations,  that  vivid  sense 
of  the  Identity  of  Interest  of  the  people,  which 
is  the  basis  of  citlaenshlp.  and  without  which 
there  can  be  no  noble  national  life  Our 
great  Nation-States  have  grown  so  large  bo 
myriad  are  their  populations,  so  complirated 
are  their  Intereets.  that  most  of  them  real'y 
feel  no  sense  of  brotherhood  with  each  oiher 
We  have  yet  to  create  Inside  cur  great  Nation- 
States  sr»cial  and  econotrilc  organizations 
which  will  make  this  Identity  of  interest  real 
and  evident  and  not  seem  merely  a  metaphor, 
as  it  does  to  most  people  today  ' 

And  again : 

"If  vce  concentrate  our  efforts  mainly  on 
voluntary  sction,  striving  to  make  tb.e  coop- 
erative spirit  predominant,  the  general  will 
would  manifest  Itself  through  orraniTiatlons 
flexible  and  readily  adjustable  to  the  desires 
Of  the  community  " 

That  is  the  challenge  to  jra  who  are  met 
here  today  and  to  the  Nation  ai.  a  who'e 
The  building  of  such  a  civilization  as  "AE" 
describes  is  not  only  the  noblest  but  also  the 
most  adventurous  of  undertakings.  It  offers 
the  generations  new  alive  their  counterpart 
of  the  building  of  the  foundations  of  Amtrlca 
by  generations  of  pioneers  who  h.ive  passed 
en.  And  I  come  here  today  to  hall  you. 
members  of  n./al  electric  cooperatives 
throughout  the  land,  as  the  new  pioneers  who 
are  taking  up  where  our  forefathers  left  off. 
carrying  forward  the  true  American  tradition. 

Your  vision  of  this  goal  and  your  efforts  to 
achie-.e  it  will  mean  much  to  the  unity  of 
the  Nation  In  Its  great  struggle  to  preserve 
the  democratic  way  of  life  And  the  general 
acceptance  by  all  interests  of  the  validity  of 
that  vision  Including  the  broad  purpoees 
represented  by  President  Roosevelt's  social 
objectives,  would  con.stitute  the  greaUbt 
guaranty  of   ultimate   victory. 


The  Cloakrooon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  recently  a  $5-per-plate  dinner 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  to  discuss  the 
threat  ol  inflation. 


Walter  Winchell  ha.<>  been  retired  by 
Secretary  Knox  to  the  "inactive"  list. 
Most  Members  of  Congress  feel  he  should 
have  been  listed  "in  action,"  to  give  the 
ether  waves  a  rest. 

In  the  First  World  War.  58  percent  of 
the  worker's  dollar  went  for  food.  In 
this  war  only  28  percent  of  that  dollar 
goes  for  food,  yet  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  goes  marching  on  and  up  as 
hours  are  extendtKi. 

The  hearts  of  America  go  out  in  sincere 
sympiithy  for  our  boy.s  fighting  m  Africa, 
in  particular,  and  Ihr  other.';  everj'where 
in  the  cold,  the  warm,  and  on  the  treach- 
erous seas. 

The  President's  .'ipecial  budget  wanted 
$100,000,000  "for  incentive  pajTnenL.";  lo 
producers"  to  be  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers to  keep  the  price  of  food  down 
to  consumers.  Farmers  do  not  hke  thi^ 
artificial  respiration. 

Thurman  Arnold,  a  legal  penlu.s.  was 
Jerked  from  the  baltlefront  of  trust 
busting  to  the  idle  security  of  a  circuit 
judgeship  against  his  desire  Monopoly 
from  the  blue-eagle  days  lias  coasted 
along. 

Not  since  the  visit  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
In  June  of  1939  ha.s  any  woman  left  a 
deeper  impression  on  Washington  than 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek.  She  un- 
doubtedly is  more  important  to  her 
country  today  than  any  other  woman 
in  any  land  Ls  to  hers. 

The  O.  W.  I.  with  its  half  down  lead- 
ers spoke  to  and  answered  questions  at 
the  we?kly  meeting  of  the  secretaries. 
The  quesiions  asked  were  fully  equal  to 
tha^c  heard  generally  in  regular  com- 
mittee hearings,  which  qualify  them  as 
the  men  behind  the  men  behind  the 
guns. 

Women  in  the  national  life  are  having 
a  better  day.  The  six  minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  discvu«.sed  and  com- 
pared daily  by  the  men  Members.  All 
quite  thoroughly  agree  that  all  the 
women  rank  high.  The  able  Mary  Nor- 
ton of  the  majority  is  sick,  havirxg  been 
unable  to  attend  a  day  this  session. 

Gen.  Pat  Hurley  looks  the  real  soldier, 
and  has  had  a  wide  experience  In  all  re- 
cent wars,  as  well  as  extended  activities 
in  administrative  and  busines.s  life. 
Prom  an  orphan  and  a  mule  driver  in  a 
coal  mine,  he  typifies  the  best  of  the 
American  way. 


The  Problem  of  tkc  Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBE8ENTATIVEB 

Thursdaw.  February  IB.  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  two 
letters  I  have  received  from  prominent 
farmers  in  the  Twenty -first  IllinoLs  EWs- 
trict  with  reference  to  current  farm 
problems  arising  from  manpower  short- 
ages on  the  farm. 
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TliP  flrst  IrttPr  1<;  from  Mr  Kenneth 
Slnnv;fleld.  rural  route  No.  1.  Dawson. 
Ill  .  and  th<^  s»*cond  letter  is  from  Mr. 
A.  R.  Booth,  of  Springfield.  111.,  both  In 
Sangamon  County. 

I  commend  these  letters  to  every 
M>'mber  of  tht^  Hou>e  as  thry  accurately 
reflect  the  .situation  in  the  Midwest 
farm  belt,  which  must  be  corrected  im- 
mediately if  American  agriculture  is  to 
make  Its  just  contribution  to  our  war 
tffort. 

The  letters  follow: 

DAwatjN.  Ill  .  february  13,  1343. 
Hon    Evan  Howill. 

Wa^fungton.  D    C. 

DcA«  Mk  Howfll:  Tlie  Oovernment  ha5.  by 
net  of  Congre*".  .set  a  p.irUy  p  Ice  ou  various 
farm  commixlulrs  The  parity  price  on  corn 
U  09  6  cents  por  buslnl  Yet  a  ceiling  of  87 
cenLs  per  bushel  hajj  been  clamped  (in  corn 
in  this  area  That  u  a  f.:»grant  violation  cf 
the  letter  of  the  law  WhUe  many  Industrial 
nkorkers  other  than  fHrmers  receive  h  30-per- 
crnl  incre.H.se  ui  wn^jt's  (recently  prcH'hi'.med 
48-hour  week) .  the  corn  farmer  h.i^  been  pro- 
hibited from  reteivin>;  the  price  on  his  prod- 
uct u  provided  by  law.     What  is  wrong? 

We  farmers  want  no  Incentive  or  subsidy 
payment*  What  incentive  do  we  need  other 
than  the  Imnwledve  that  every  days  work 
hajitet-.s  VKtury^  And  why  .shouKl  we  want 
fcub.'^ldy  puyn\ent>  that  serve  only  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  r.ntioiial  budKet  national  debt, 
und  buroensoini'  taxe.>^  We  know  only  too 
well  that  the  debts  must  be  paid,  and  we  know 
from  where  taxes  must  cotnc  A.-^ide  from 
lliat.  do  we  not  need  every  available  fKvern- 
ment  penny  to  pay  for  thl^  war?  We  want 
«>nly  lair  prices  that  enable  us  to  stand  on 
cur  own  ftet     dependent  en  no  one 

A  48-hour  week  ha.s  been  proclaimed  fcr 
lndu.«try  other  than  ni;rl(  ulture.  With  that 
48-hour  week  goes  time  and  a  half  for  8 
hours  -thus  nureaMng  the  wage  of  those 
adecteil  worKrr.-;  by  30  percent  or  more. 

We.  as  farmers,  are  exerting  our  Ijest  ef- 
forts to  meet  our  Nations  fcMxl-productiou 
goals,  and  we  expect  to  see  thai  they  are 
met  If  it  Is  at  all  within  the  realm  of  human 
poaiiibillty  In  the  yummer  months  we  aver- 
age  Ifl  wurklnn  hours  per  day— a  total  of  96 
hours  per  week  of  the  hardest  kind  of  Irtb<^r. 
Frequently  that  96  hours  stretch  to  well 
over  100  Tell  me  when  the  farmer  ha-s  re- 
ceived or  demanded  time  and  a  half  for  thi;se 
66  overtime  hours  When  has  he  or  will  he 
receive  a  wage  Increase  of  30  percent  ' 

How  can  we  t>e  expected  to  meet  those 
focd-production  goals  with  inadequate  ma- 
chinery and  no  skilled  farnj  labor  avail- 
able? How  can  workers  be  expected  to  re- 
main on  farms  when  thev  compare  that  48 
hours,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  In  other 
Industries  with  the  96  hours  of  work  lequlred 
on  the  farm  pius  the  low  wages  we  are  forced 
to  pay?  How  can  we  compete  with  factory 
wages  »hen  our  operating  costs  have  leaped 
cut  of  Sight  of  the  price  we  receive  for  many 
of  our  products?  How  can  we  meet  our  taxes? 
How  can  we  buy  Ixinds  when  we  receive  com- 
pensation that  clivers  only  op«^ratlng  expenses 
and  feed  ciwit,  but  not  labor?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  we  farmers  are  asking 

No  one  realizes  more  thoroughly  than  the 
farmer  the  dangers  of  inflation.  No  one 
realizes  quite  so  thoroughly  that  Inflation  is 
here  now  I  am  not  economist,  but  It  seems 
To  me  that  the  wide  discrepancy  between 
the  income  of  agriculture  and  other  indus- 
tries  serves   only   as   an   aggravating   factor. 

What  steps  can  you.  as  our  Congressman. 
take  to  help  clarify  and  correct  this  situa- 
tion f 

Tours  truly, 

KXNNCTH    ST&INCriSU. 


KpRiNcriixo.  Ill,  Tebruory  15,  1943. 
Congressman   Evan   Howill. 
Old  Houie  Office  Building. 

Wasnmgton.  D  C. 

DtAR  Sir  :  I  am  writing  you  as  one  in  whose 
hands,  we  the  people,  have  placed  the  re- 
5p<^iniibility  of  guiding:  the  destinies  of  thU 
Nation. 

First,  allow  me  to  qualify  for  writing  this 
letter  I  am  a  farmer,  farming  over  1.500 
acres  of  my  own  land,  feeding  cattle,  and 
raising  hogs  on  a  partnership  basis  I  have 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Sang- 
amon County  Farm  Bureau  for  several  years, 
and  have  served  on  s  jme  of  the  important 
committees  I  am  also  serving  on  a  local 
draft  board  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems which  agriculture  faces  and  the  forces 
which  are  not  in  .«;ympathy  with  agriculture. 
I  also  realize  the  pressure  from  other  groups 
which  you  are  under,  and  you  have  my  full 
sympathy 

I  am  not  going  to  t)f  able  to  equal  my  1942 
production  In  1943.  clue  to  labor  shortage. 
Due  to  the  serlousne&,i  of  this  situation,  the 
element  of  time  Is  a  most  important  factor 
and  Immediate  steps  should  t>e  taken  to  cor- 
rect  it  for  production   in    1943— also   1944 

Statisticians  tell  us  that  agriculture  has 
lost  more  farm  workers  to  war  plants  and  in- 
dustries than  to  the  armed  forces  That 
holds  true  In  Sangamon  County  We  have 
hundreds  working  in  two  ordnance  plants, 
and  manufactuilng  p.ants  engaged  100  per- 
cent in  war  work.  At  the  ordnance  plants 
the  farmers  were  gi%en  preference  to  coax 
them  to  manpower  the  plants  and  they  are 
still   there 

To  head  off  the  c  1ms  which  Is  fast  de- 
veloping in  agricultv^re.  for  Heavens  sake, 
why  not  a  short  cut  to  save  precious  time? 
There  is  a  direct  li.^e  from  the  War  De- 
partment to  the  personnel  director  in  every 
plant  Tell  them  t)  call  in  every  former 
agricultural  worker  a  id  tell  them  it  Is  back 
to  the  farm  or  In  tlie  Army.  That  would 
give  Inimediale  relief 

If  I  fflrhils  still  d-sire  to  bring  up  the 
Mexicans  from  the  S<uth  and  the  Japs  fn  m 
the  West,  along  with  using  hij;h-.s<hool  chil- 
dren during  vacations,  and  short  training 
courses  to  make  v  ork-rs  with  sufficient 
knowledge  to  operat?  big  producing  farms, 
and  any  other  plans  which  they  might  have 
which  will  take  months  and  nu-nth.s  to  get 
under  way.  it  still  won't  furnish  the  concrete 
help  as  llie  type  of  ]>ersonn(i  I  am  suggest- 
ing  be   released    immediately 

Let  me  tell  you.  the  farmers  wi'h  whom 
I  have  had  occasion  to  be  are  fast  getting 
ft  defeatist's  attitude  In  regard  to  results 
and  have  Just  at)0'it  resigned  themselves 
to  make  the  best  with  what  they  have  In 
the  way  of  labor  and  machinery  and  let  It 
go  at  that,  which  spells  only  one  thing-  Still 
less  production  in  1944.  as  the  die  Is  cast  for 
1941    whlrh  we  know  will  be  lower  than   1942 

Why  not  VLse  the  sliort  cut  or  one  similar'" 
I  ask  vou  tor  action  und  results — but  chiefly, 
results  now 

Yours  truly. 

A    R    Booth. 


Pay-Roll-Savingi  Plan  for  the  Purchase 
of  War  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  IMANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1943 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Montana: 

House  Joint  Resolution  1 

Resolution  recognizing  the  necessity  cf  pub- 
lic officers  and  employees  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  all  of  its  subdivisions,  ad- 
hering to  and  participating  in  the  pay-roll 
savmgs  plan  for  purchase  of  War  bonds, 
expressing  the  determination  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  to  adhere  to  «uch  plan  In 
the  present  session  and  urging  tipon  all 
public  offices,  depart menUi,  institutions. 
and  stations  of  the  State  of  Montana  and 
Its  subdivisions  regular  participation  In 
and  adherence  to  said  plan  until  final 
victory   Is  achieved 

Be  If  rcjioltrd  by  the  Hou.ir  cf  Represrn- 
tatwes  of  the  Turnty-eighth  Lcg^^latne  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Montana  {the  Senate 
concurring)  : 

Whereas  any  slackening  of  a  total  and  in- 
tense war  effort  on  the  home  front  dtlays  the 
day  of  victory  and  increases  the  cast  in 
human  life  and  suffering  of  our  fighting 
forces,  and  those  of  our  allies;  and 

Montanans  have  demonstrated  ihelr  reso- 
lute determination  to  fight  through  to  com- 
plete victory  by  furnishing  to  the  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces  a  very  high  proportion  of  the 
State's  manpower,  and  also  by  vigilant  par- 
ticipation In  all  of  the  war  efforts,  whether 
for  Increased  food.  Increased  metal  produc- 
tion, salvage  collecMon,  civilian  defense  or 
for   any  other   requirement':    and 

MonUna  in  December  1941  after  the  foul 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  again  in  Decem- 
l>er  1942  led  the  Nation  In  War  bond  pur- 
chases on  the  basis  of  Income;   and 

Tliere  exists  net  only  the  world-wide 
menace  of  external  enemies  bound  to  destroy 
us,  but  also  the  internal  and  vicious  enemy 
en  the  home  front  called  inflation,  which 
enemy  left  Montana's  cconcmy  In  sore 
straits  for  many  years  after  World  War  No.  1. 
and  if  unchecked  will  work  greater  rum  In 
these  days;   and 

Tins  twenty-eighth  legislative  assembly 
clearly  recognizes  that  the  stupendous  cost 
of  war  must  be  paid  for  by  every  citizen  and 
that  the  generations  now  alive  must  carry 
the  immediate  share  cf  these  costs,  as  well 
as  the  sacrifices  on  the  fighting  front,  and 
that  no  hardship  should  deter  public  officers 
and  employees  of  our  State,  counties,  and 
cities  from  regular  participation  in  War  bond 
purchases  through  the  pay-roll-savings  plan 
of  the  S»ate  of  Montana:  Now,  therefore, 
l>e   it 

Resolved  bij  the  Houie  of  Representath'fS 
of  the  Tuenty-eighth  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Montana  (the  Senate  con- 
curring), Tliat  every  member  of  the  house 
and  of  the  .^enate  of  this  twenty-eighth 
legislative  assembly  Is  respectfully  urged  to 
subscrilje  to  the  State  pay-roll-savlrvgs  plan; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Tliai  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
distributed  to  every  State  office,  department. 
Institution,  and  station,  and  to  every  county, 
city,  and  school  district  throughout  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  that  all  officers  and 
employees  cf  all  thereof  he,  and  they  are 
respectfully  urged,  fully  and  promptly,  to 
participate  in  pay-rcll-savlngs  plains;  and 
t)e    it   further 

Re.'iolved.  That  copies  hereof,  duly  au- 
thenticated, be  forwarded  to  the  President 
cf  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  cf  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Montana  in  the 
Congress. 

Geo     S     O'Connor, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Ernest  F   Eaton. 
President  oj  the  Senate, 
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The  T.  Y.  A.  and  Democnqr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MissiasiPTT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  IS,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have 
ever  rendered  any  service  to  the  people 
of  this  cotintry  worthy  of  noto.  it  ha-s 
been  in  helping  to  create  and  develop 
the  T.  V.  A.,  and  to  spread  rural  elec- 
trification throughout  the  country. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  am  in- 
serting an  address  by  Hon.  Loland  Olds, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, at  a  conference  of  T.  V.  A.  power 
distributors,  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  on 
February  16.  1943.  showing  what  the 
T.  V.  A.  Is  doing  for  that  great  section 
of  the  country: 

We  are  In  the  m'.dst  of  a  great  war  which 
will  determine  whether  man  Is  capable  of 
building  and  preserving  a  democratic  civiliza- 
tion Hundreds  cf  millions  of  men  and 
women  are  Involved  In  that  war.  either  In 
the  armed  forces  or  In  the  mobiUzstion  of 
entire  eccnom'c  systems  to  provide  the 
armed  forces  with  the  weapons  and  supplies 
<;f  mooem  war  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Is  playine  a  great  part  In  the  t^tal 
mobilization  of  America  which  will  help  to 
win    that   war  fcr   the   democratic   principle 

But  the  relation  cf  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  democracy,  to  the  defense  of  de- 
mocracy, to  the  building  and  preservation  of 
a  democratic  civilization  is  far  more  funda- 
mental than  that  For,  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  survival  of  democracy  will  depend  upon 
devising  Insfltutlons  through  which  peoples 
can  rule  their  economic  system.  That  means 
we  must  achieve  economic  democracy  In  or- 
der to  preserve  political  democracy. 

Economic  democracy  Is  as  fundamental  a 
part  cf  the  American  tradition  as  political 
democracy.  It  has  constituted  the  vitality  of 
our  heritage  of  freedom  Americans  are  flrst, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  generation  descend- 
ants of  men  and  women  who  flocked  to  this 
country  because  In  the  homelands  propertied 
and  privileged  upper  clasaes  held  the  popu- 
lations In  economic  servitude,  as  well  aa  In 
political  subjection.  They  were  attracted 
across  the  sea  to  America  as  the  land  of 
economic  opportunity,  aa  well  as  political 
liberty. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  one  of  the 
greatest  among  the  founders  of  the  American 
form  of  government,  Thomas  Jeffcraon,  put 
it  tersely  when  he  said:  "Widespread  poverty 
and  concentrated  wealth  cannot  long  endtire 
side  by  side  with  democracy." 

It  la  In  terms  of  thla  great  American  tra- 
dition that  I  want  to  talk  atwut  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  democracy,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority principle  the  country  has  found  a 
way  to  build  and  preaerve  a  glorious  demo- 
cratic civilization. 

And  I  am  going  to  amplify  the  statement 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  prin- 
ciple offers  a  sure  way  to  preserve  our  tra- 
ditional democracy  by  asserting  that  It  pro- 
vides a  means  of  reversing  the  powerful  trend 
of  the  past  generation  toward  centralised 
control  of  the  country's  economic  life  by  an 
all  powerful  corporate  bureaucracy.  This 
Uend  baa  been  steadily  substituting  great 
monopolies  for  the  thousands  of  small  com- 
mtmlty  business  enterprises.    It  was  through 


such  small  enterprises  American  democracy 
characteristically  sought  its  "dally  bread" 
from  a  God  who  has  endowed  our  land  with 
Buch  abundant  resources 

The  vast,  centralized  business  bureaucracy 
which  has  been  engulfing  the  esfeentlal  Amer- 
ican tradition  Is  as  different  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  private  enterprise  aa  are  any 
of  the  "isrru,"  which  are  tixlay  so  vociferously 
condemned  as  un-American,  It  threatens 
to  supersede  the  American  system  as  trulv 
as  fatci.sm  or  national  socialism  superseded 
the  earlier  economic  order  in  Europe 

And  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
aeries  of  reports  from  a  Senate  committee 
which  Is  giving  the  truest  expression  of  the 
American  tradition  to  be  found  In  recent  offi- 
cial dijcuments  I  refer  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Study  and  Survey  Problems  cf 
American  Small  Business,  with  Senator 
James  E  MtTaaAT.  of  Montana,  as  chairman 
In  lu  rep<irt  of  January  18.  1943,  the  commit- 
tee said: 

•  The  resolution  establishing  this  commit- 
tee was  pas.sed  before  war  struck  America. 
It  was  born  of  the  realization  that  for  several 
decades  we  had  been  facing  a  national  trend 
toward  centralization  of  American  business 
and  Industry.  Business  and  industrial  In- 
stitutions engaging  in  Natlon-Wide  opera- 
tions had  vastly  Increased,  and  the  smaller 
concerns  with  home-town  control  and  man- 
agement were  disappearing  through  conscli- 
datlon  or  inability  to  meet  the  monopolistic 
pressure  and  financial  power  of  these  larger 
institutions. 

"Prior  to  the  present  war  this  trend  caused 
serious  alarm,  and  studies  and  efforts  had 
been  under  way  to  stop  the  trend  and  en- 
courage decentralization  of  business.  It  has 
become  generally  recognized  In  this  country 
that  small  business  is  fundamental  to  our 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  and 
that  the  trend  we  had  been  following  would 
eventually  lead  our  country  to  a  complete 
abandonment  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
building  in  its  place  of  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem like  that  of  Germany  " 

The  committee  recognizes  that  It  has  been 
assigned  "the  broad  problem  of  devising  plan.s 
by  which  small  business  may  be  preserved  In 
the  American  economy." 

A  solution  of  this  problem  is  of  primary 
Importance  in  terms  of  the  very  life  of  the 
clvlllzstlon  which  we  are  building.  For  the 
develcpment  of  huge  corporations,  under 
centralized  financial  control,  has  reversed  the 
natural  order  which  should  govern  the  con- 
duct of  business  enterprise.  The  country's 
biiElness  la  no  longer  seeking  a  Just  wage 
for  serving  the  consumer  needs  of  the  people, 
but  Is  seeking  maximum  profits  through 
exploitation  of  those  needs.  This  reversal 
of  the  natural  order,  of  the  balance  between 
production  and  consumption,  has  mtroduced 
the  economic  Instability  which  Is  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  way  of  life. 

If  our  civilization  U  to  stirvive,  we  must 
find  a  way  to  restore  the  balance,  so  that  our 
young  men  and  young  women,  as  they  come 
out  of  school,  can  look  forward  to  continuity 
of  employment  in  the  useful  work  of  trans- 
forming the  coimtry's  wealth  of  resources 
Into  a  rich  life  for  all.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  restoration  of  the  balance,  of  the  natural 
order  of  bualness,  must  begm  on  a  local  basis. 
We  must  progress  from  a  balanced  com- 
munity to  a  balanced  regional  economy  and 
from  a  balanced  regional  economy  to  a 
balanced  national  economy. 

This  progress.  It  may  be  noted  In  pa.ssirg. 
may  be  greatly  facllttoted  by  a  planned  re- 
gional abundance  of  low-coat  electricity.  For 
electric  power  offers  every  community  the 
pofislbllitles  of  modem  technology  in  produc- 
tion and  dlstrtbuUon.  Each  community, 
each  group  of  communities,  composing  a 
region,  can  thus  encourage  local  production 
enterprises  to  employ  Its  own  people  to  pro- 


vide for  lU  own  needs.  With  local  owner- 
ship and  mansgemeut.  such  enterprlaes  are 
the  small  businesses  which  belong  to  the 
American    tradition    of  private    enterprise 

But.  before  going  further,  we  should 
recognize  thPt  Individual  fanrs  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  premier  American  amall  busi- 
ness enterprlaes,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
natural  linking  up  of  small  farms  with  small 
induslrlftl  and  distribution  enterprises  in 
each  region  to  assure  a  permanent  and 
healthy  American  civilization  We  mtut 
make  effective  the  identity  of  interest,  which 
should  Join  farms,  local  stores,  local  Indus- 
tries, and  local  labor  orgunizatK.ns,  if  the 
American  tradition  Is  to  win  against  big 
business  bureaucranv  This  will  require  or- 
ganized effort  in  each  region. 

If  this  Identity  of  Interest  can  find  prac- 
tical expression  we  will  not  only  have  saved 
small  business  but  In  the  process  we  w.ll 
have  found  a  democratic  way  to  cure  chronic 
unemployment,  lt>ck  of  opportunity  for 
youth,  and  lack  of  a  profitable  market  for 
farm  products  while  a  third  of  our  popula- 
tion live  chionlcally  below  the  decent  tuh- 
sls:cnce  level.  In  short,  we  wUI  have  found 
a  democratic  way  to  enable  our  people  to 
make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  their  re- 
sources 

Failure  to  go  forward  along  this  line  will 
mean  that  our  days  of  democracy  will  t)e 
numbered.  For  some  form  of  total: turlan 
regime  will  cppear  as  the  one  alternative  to 
a  people  seeking  a  reasonab.e  assurance  of 
economic  security. 

From  this  point  of  view  let  us  look  for  a 
few  minutes  at  wliat  the  Tennesaee  Valley 
Authority  principle  has  to  offer 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  essen- 
tially a  regional,  not  a  national  agency  Its 
management  is  located  in  and  has  identified 
luself  with  the  region  which  it  serves  It  Is 
vested  with  appropriate  powers  and  the  flex- 
ible corporate  type  of  organization  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  assist  the  people  of  the  region 
in  marshalling  their  restjurces.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  lU  1941  repca-t: 

"On  the  watershed  the  Authority  Is  en- 
abling the  people  trj  reclaim  and  revitalize 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  their  forest  and 
agricultural  lands.  In  the  laboratory  inten- 
sive research  Is  uncovering  new  opportuni- 
ties for  taking  advantage  of  nauve  rest^virces 
in  the  every-day  busincrs  of  earning  a  living 
Working  with  the  people  and  through  their 
Institutions,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
la  perfecting  new  cooperative  techniques  lor 
solving  region-wide  problems  that  overrun 
established  political  boundaries  " 

In  short,  although  the  Nation  provided  the 
capital  for  starting  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  is  being  well  repaid  In  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  making  to  the  war  effort,  the 
enterprise  belongs  essentially  to  the  people 
of  the  region.  It  Is  your  agency  for  coordi- 
nated planning  of  the  use  cf  your  resources 
It  Is  enabling  you  to  lift  your  economic  life 
to  new  levels  which  will  aasure  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  for  farmers  and  wage  earners 
as  well  as  sustained  prosperity  for  local  busi- 
ness Institutions. 

You  gathered  here  are  close  to  the  practi- 
cal working  of  this  great  forward  step  In  ttoe 
democratic  solution  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. And  yet.  as  a  basis  for  some  st^ges- 
tlons  which  I  have  to  make.  I  will  touch 
briefly  on  certain  aspects  or  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  which  are  illustrative. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  application  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  principle  has  un- 
quesUonably  restored  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity to  "home-town  control  and  manage- 
ment." to  steal  a  phrase  from  the  SenaU 
Committee  on  Small  Boslness  This  gath- 
ering U  witness  to  that  fact.  CcnunimlUes 
whether  cdopTsed  of  farmers  m  rural  arcM 
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and  small  biMlMM  in  u;t3.in  ecu- 
ten.  now  control  and  — IMg»  the  eiectrlc 
businrn.t  of  the  Valley 

In  ihfi  second  place,  this  honv-lown  control 
of  the  bUBineM  of  supplying  electricity  han 
gone  far  tcwaid  rlirutnating  discrimination 
against  amall  customers  In  charges  for  elec- 
tricity. In  part«  of  the  county  where  home- 
town ronlrol  of  electric  supply  does  not  pre- 
imll.  bi(j  buoineas  r't  electric  riitrs  which 
are  disproportiunati'ly  low.  as  compared  with 
rates  chnrKed  RmrtU  business,  bccau.ie  big 
concern^  can  threaten  to  buKd  their  own 
power  plants  unless  furnished  electricity  at 
coat. 

To  the  extent  that  power  costs  are  a  factor 
In  the  survival  of  business  enterprise,  the 
Tenne?!w>e  Valley  Authority  pniuiple  has 
deamtrly  tended  to  right  the  balance  In  favor 
of  «mall  busine.ss. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Ti'smes-see  Valley 
Authority  principle  ta  nsfiurtnK  the  survtvail 
throU(?hout  the  valley  of  what  I  have  termed 
"tiie  country  »  prernii  r  small  business' -the 
Individual  faim.  And  I  use  the  word  "sur- 
vival' advisedly  For  the  continued  vitality 
of  thlis  baaic  Anu-rican  ln.>;tltution  rests  not 
only  upon  perpetually  renewed  fertility  of 
the  soil  but  also  upon  the  po.>>«ibility  of 
malnfalninK  a  standard  of  living  comparable 
with  any  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
have  to  offer. 

Here  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  nn  what 
l<<  beint?  accomplished  by  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  in  the  way  of  reforestation, 
control  of  erosion.  Improved  fertlli7ers  and 
soil  utilization,  the  application  of  electricity 
to  farm  operations,  and  the  processing  and 
preservation  of  farm  products  But  I  do 
want  to  recall  the  way  In  which  the  Ten- 
neaaee  Valley  Authority  principle  is  bring- 
ing about  these  improvements.  For  I  be- 
lieve that  it  lllu-strates  the  way  In  which 
democracy  must  incjeusinjcly  «o  about  the 
•Glut  on  of  Its  economic  problems  if  our  free 
enterprUe  system  Is  not  to  be  superseded 
by  some  mammoth  collectlvlsn\.  whether  cor- 
porate or  pc>litlcal 

So  I  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three 
quotations  from  reci-nt  Tennes-ee  Valley  Au- 
thority report.t  They  reflect  a  cooperative 
methcid  involvlnjj  all  economic  Interests  In 
the  valley,  which  I  believe  must  be  carried 
much  further  iiiid  ultimately  extended  to 
Other  valleys  lhrout;h<'Ut  the  country.  Thus. 
1  rt.id  that: 

"In  order  to  carry  out  a  v.illey-wide  pro- 
gram In  private  as  well  as  public  land,  the 
Tenne.isee  VaUev  Authority  has  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  thouMtntia  of  individual  farm- 
ers tonether  with  that  of  the  State  Institu- 
tions serving  their  varied  neodn  The  farm- 
ers, selected  by  their  neufhbors.  test  Ten- 
res.see  V.illev  Authority  fertilizers  under  ac- 
tual f.iriniiu  c-o:iditions.  under  the  technical 
guidance  of  their  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices The  te>ts  involved  malting  adjust- 
meuta  toward  sustained  productivity  In 
crops,  llvr.stixrk.  and  other  farm  enterprises  " 
And  again 

In  many  communities  neighboring  test- 
demonstration  farm  operators  combine  their 
farms  into  aiea  demonstrations  In  this  way 
farmers  on  small  watersheds  act  together  In 
planning  readjustments  otherwise  not  prac- 
tical in  respect  to  l.ind  use  and  cropping  sys- 
tems, livestock,  and  other  factors  ' 
And  again: 

■  To  encourage  farm  practices  that  will  con- 
tribute dlreoily  t.>  l>etter  living  and  higher 
Income,  farn'.  ir.iplements  particularly  suited 
to  this  rev-i.m  are  b«ing  devi.>*e«.l:  Improved 
method.*  of  prooe>-s.ing  and  pres«^rv:ng  fruits. 
Vegetables,  meats,  and  other  marketable  farm 
prodUL-ts  have  been  developed  Through 
demon.-^trations.  trade  Journals,  and  other  ap- 
p;oprlrtte  channels,  the  results  of  these  In- 
Testigations  a.c  pii?aod  on  to  private  etiter- 
pnse  under  cond.li  ms  that  insure  wide  dls- 
tnbutiou  of  new  wealth  and  new  oppor- 
tunity."* 
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And  finally: 
It  IS  bellev?d  to  be  apparent  that  the 
problems  and  opportunities  confronting  the 
Auihiirity  cannot  be  dealt  with  separately  by 
the  individual  efforts  of  the  Authority  or  any 
other  public  o.  private  agency.  They  can  be 
dealt  with  8ucc»>3«fully  only  if  the  efforts  of 
Feder..!.  State,  and  local  agencies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  private  citi7.<'ns  and  land- 
ownerv  cii  the  other,  can  be  Joined  through 
a  sinitie  admm.strative  and  ccxjperatlve  tech- 
nique The  Authority,  a  flexible  corporate 
bv/dy,  i*!  m  a  position  to  provide  the  element 
of  un.ty  and  leadership  through  which  sep- 
arate and  oftentimes  ineffectual  efforts  are 
brought  together,  strengthened,  and  em- 
ployed tt)  the  be.st  jdvantage  of  the  region  as 
a  whole   ■ 

It  would  be  po.'slble  to  go  into  some  detail 
to  shi  w  how  the  new  methods  and  improved 
proces-ses  have  provided  op[K)rtunlties  for 
small  buslresses  in  the  valley,  both  manufac- 
turers and  distr.butors  It  would  be  posMble 
to  show  how  the  progress  already  made  has 
enabli'd  tiie  valley  to  become  more  nearly 
self-sufficing  It  would  be  possible  to  speak 
of  the  advantage  to  farms  and  small  busines.s 
enterj)rises.  rp.-ulting  from  the  opening  of  the 
Tennes.-ee  River  as  a  waterw.iy.  offering  the 
economies  of  water  transport  to  thousands  of 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  in  hundreds 
of  coininunitits 

Bu',  today  I  want  to  concentrate  your 
attention  on  the  method  which  demcxrracy 
has  found  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
principle  for  its  own  preservation,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  essential  American  way 
of  li:e  And  I  want  you  to  consider  with 
me  the  urgent  need  for  the  i  xtension  of 
that  principle  to  the  ultimate  welding  of  the 
Individual  interests  of  many  regions.  Into 
one  free  commonwealth.  For  democracy 
must  be  cooperative  in  all  asf)ects  of  its  life 
and  *e  must  explore  our  Institutions  to  find 
the  leve'.s  at  which  such  cooperation  can  oe 
attained 

Now  what  Is  the  essential  principle  of  the 
Teni.essee  V.dley  Authority  approach  to 
sound  regional  economy.'  I  think  you  will 
agre<:>  It  includes  (1)  the  bringing  back  to 
the  valley  of  the  control  of  its  own  resources; 
and  (2 1  planned  cooperation  of  all  agencies, 
public  and  private.  In  the  use  of  those  re- 
sources for  orderly  econoniic  and  social  de- 
velopment In  sho't.  It  offers  the  people  of 
a  re»;ion  a  democrnMc  procedure  for  promot- 
ing the     general  welfare  " 

Ttie  results  are  most  obvious  In  the  field 
of  electric  power  The  development  of  the 
region's  power  supply  Is  no  longer  In  the 
hands  of  men  resf)onslble  to  holding  com- 
panies which  were  little  more  than  depart- 
ments oX  a  centrall?ed  flnar.clal  bureaucracy 
dominating  the  flow  of  capital  Into  business 
enterprise  throughcut  the  country  Instead. 
the  operation  of  the  valley's  power  system 
Is  controlled  locally.  In  terms  of  policies  de- 
signed to  serve  the  primary  purpose  of  In- 
creiuMiig  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
people  who  live  in  It 

Similarly,  the  region's  s\ipplies  of  fertilizer 
are  no  longer  domii.ated  by  great  chemical 
combines  wh.«ie  control  could  be  traced  back 
to  the  same  financial  center  as  that  which 
dc>nilnated  the  region's  p-ower  supply  In- 
stead, there  is  experimentation  with  the  use 
of  the  valleys  own  resources  to  restore  Us 
fertrity.  to  develop  It  as  the  "happy  valley* 
of  Husklns  King  of  the  Oolden  River 
fantasy 

So     also,    the    control    of    the   agricultural    j 
life  of  the  valley  iieed  n<>  longer  rest  In   the 
h.iiu  s  of  great  packing,  milling,  and  grocery    I 
comliines  whose  control  of  the  national  food    1 
markets  once  forced   the   Individual  farmers 
to  crowd    the   soil   for   money  cn^pw  without 
replenishing  !t      Under  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority leadership  you  have  combined  to  re- 
deem your  way  of  life  by  balanced  farming 
and    K>cal    preserving    and    processing    of    U» 
priCucta. 


All  these  things  mark  progress  But  you 
must  go  much  further  In  the  application  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  principle  be- 
fore you  have  created  a  well-rounded,  bal- 
anced regional  economic  life;  before  yr)U 
have  fully  recaptured  control  of  your  business 
from  the  financial  bureaucracy  and  assured 
the  healthy  continuation  of  the  American 
tradition  of  freedom  in  your  valley 

In  past  public  addresses  I  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  cooperative  enterprise  as 
the  most  democratic  and  Christian  form  of 
business  enterprise  I  have  pointed  out  how 
cooperative  enterprise  Ixglns  with  the  local 
ccxjperative  store,  controlled  by  con.sumeis. 
or  with  the  IikthI  farm  marketing  organiza- 
tion, controlled  by  producers  I  have  shown 
how  these  local  cooperative  business  enter- 
prises Join  to  form  the  coopeiative  wholesale 
organizations  which  serve  them  I  have 
called  attention  Xo  the  fact  that  these  co- 
operative wholesale  societies  command 
enough  purchasing  power  and  enough  con- 
sumer capital  .so  that  they  can  undertake 
production  whenever  this  is  necessary  to 
break  artlflcial  mononoly  prices 

I  have  cited  instances  m  England,  SrtJtland, 
Ireland.  Sweden.  Finland,  aiid  Denmark  to 
show  how  this  demixrratic  control  of  business 
enterprise  resti-res  bu.«-iness  to  its  proper  func- 
tion of  service  to  communities  a.ssures  prices 
which  enable  people  to  purchase  more  go<xls, 
develops  a  sen.se  of  brotherhood  which  unites 
producers  and  consumers  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
cornniGii  end  and  finally  brings  piivate  enter- 
prise to  a  realiiUilK  II  of  its  social  responsi- 
bility. And  I  want  to  reiterate  my  profound 
belief  that  economic  cooperation  offers  the 
most  practical  basis  for  the  survival  of  dcm<x:- 
racy  In  the  world  For  democracy  must  be 
spiritual  as  well  as  economic  and  political.  It 
can  only  f)ersist  through  a  way  of  life  based 
on  the  principle  that  all  are  the  children  of 
God 

But  today  I  want  to  say  that  progress 
toward  cooj^eration  m  each  country  must  pro- 
ceed In  accordance  with  its  history  and  Its 
traditions  And  as  we  look  back  to  our 
American  tradition  of  the  independent  farm 
and  the  small  business,  before  the  days  of  the 
giant  corporations  ruled  by  financial  bureauc- 
racy, we  must  recognize  that  there  was  a  pow- 
erful community  cooperative  spirit  rtmnlng 
through  our  eiirly  history,  whether  it  was  in 
the  early  Colonial  period,  or  In  the  days  when 
pioneers  cros.sed  the  mountains  and  opened 
up  the  Mi.ssl.vfcippl  Valley  and  the  far  West. 
There  was  great  individual  freedom  succeed- 
ing because  freemen  ccx)perated  m  the  build- 
ing of  a  nation  such  as  had  never  existed 
before,  a  nation  founded  on  equality  of 
cppt)rtunity,  unhampered  by  hereditary 
wealth  or  power 

So  we  can  envi.sage  the  development  of  co- 
(iperatlve  civlllz;itlcin  In  America,  proceeding 
through  the  as.siimption  by  the  people  of  each 
region  of  resi)onsibility  for  the  restoration  of 
Vigorous  smull-busmess  enterprise  under 
home-town  control  And  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  this  regional  responsibility  for  the  rec- 
reation of  small  business  can  be  undertaken 
by  a  natural  extension  of  the  Tenr.es.-^^ee  Val- 
ley Authority  principle  into  all  phases  of  • 
region's  life 

In  working  out  this  extension  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  principle,  each  com- 
munity, each  group  of  communities  forming 
a  region  mu.-t  assume  conscious  respHJiislbllity 
for  Its  economic  life,  nurturing  and  support- 
ing the  Institutions  and  agencies  which 
serve  It.  There  must  be  loyalty  to  the  fann- 
ers producing  the  nece.ssary  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, loyalty  to  the  small  Industries  produc- 
ing necessary  manufactured  pn>ducts.  loyalty 
which  assures  them  a  market  in  spite  of  the 
blandishments  of  national  advertising  by 
great  corporations  representing  economic  bu- 
reaucracy. In  short,  each  community,  each 
region,  must  constitute  itself  as  an  economic 
demLX-racy  taking  thought  for  providing  Its 
■mall  business  enterprises  wltb  the  necessary 
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market  and  the  capital  required  to  undertake 
and  continue  their  particular  line  of  service. 

We  have  precedent  in  America  for  such 
regional  economic  democracy.  I  will  men- 
tion briefly  one  example. 

In  ArlBona,  during  the  depression  which 
followed  the  laet  World  War,  an  engineer  sug- 
gested transforming  the  grumbling,  about 
how  badly  off  they  were.  Into  action  to  do 
Fomethlng  abcnit  it.  80  the  Arizona  Indus- 
trial Congress  c.ime  Into  being.  It  wsis  a 
purely  voluntary  organization  with  a  board 
of  directors  from  six  Industrial  divisions.  Ui- 
cludlng  agriculture,  business  and  finance, 
livfstock.  minln?;.  the  professions,  and  public 
utilities.     It  went  to  work. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  dlscus-^lon  of  what 
the  Indtiftrlal  Congress  did  to  relieve  the 
1921  depression  in  the  State.  But  I  do  want 
to  touch  briefly  on  its  working  policies  and 
then  mention  a  few  recent  Illustrations  of 
its  practical  procedure.  In  Its  Annual  Re- 
port for  1929  the  Congress  says: 

"The  formation  of  the  Industrial  congress 
at  the  end  of  1921  was  due  to  a  growing 
realization  that  the  affairs  and  well-being  of 
any  one  industry,  section,  or  group  of  people 
have  a  direct  effect  on  the  well-being  of  all  | 
other  industries  or  groups.  The  relationship 
Ijetween  the  diverse  activities  of  production, 
distribution,  financing,  and  consumption  has 
been  so  complex  that  no  activity  can  stand 
alone.  The  prosperity  or  adversity  of  one 
link  quickly  affects  the  fortunes  of  all  the 
others.  Therefore  each  has  a  very  definite 
Interest  In  the  success  of  Its  neighbors. 

"Having  established  the  interrelation  of 
industry,  the  Industrial  congress  applied  it 
to  a  cooperative  and  coordinated  effort  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  Arizona,  and  hence  to  the 
benefit  of  each  resident.  Six  basic  policies 
were  adopted  which  have  guided  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clearing  house  ever  since: 

"1.  To  htlp  all  existing  organizations  to 
function  most  efficiently  for  their  Individual 
members. 

"2  To  create  markets  nearest  the  point  of 
origin  for  all  products  and  to  retain  all  busl- 
ne.^  possible  in  local  or  State  channels. 

"3.  To  determine  the  amount  of  excess  pro- 
duction over  local  needs  and  distribute  this 
excess 

"4.  To  encourage  highest  quality  of  pro- 
duction and  service  to  minimize  effects  of 
outside  competition  by  quality,  not  price 
cutting. 

"5.  To  crystallize  public  sentiment  on  con- 
structive problems  by  presentation  of  facts 
and  exchange  of  ideas  between  organizations. 

"6.  To  help  ourselves  and  our  State  by  cre- 
ating a  loyalty  to  home  institutions    •    •     •." 

According  to  the  report: 

••Since  the  industrial  congress  v&s  formed 
an  average  of  more  than  120,000.000  worth  of 
buslne.ss  has  been  kept  in  Arizona  each  year, 
which  formerly  went  outside  the  State  " 

Facing  the  implications  of  the  1929  stock 
cra.sh,  the  report  says: 

"Obviously.  Arizona  people  have  in  their 
own  power  the  malntainng  of  their  economic 
future.  The  use  of  Arizona  products,  the 
keeping  of  all  expenditures  In  the  home  com- 
munity and  SUte.  the  giving  of  preference  to 
home  Arms  and  hcn;e  labor  are  vital  factors 
In  assuring  continued  sound  growth." 

Lo  king  ever  the  accomplishments  of  the 
industrial  conpre«s  in  192«  for  illustrations  of 
its  work.  I  find  the  following: 

Work  continued  in  extending  SUte-wide 
markets  for  Arizona  flour  and  feed  milled 
fro.m  Arizona  wheat  Local  flour  mills  were 
aided  Merchants  and  housewives  were  ap- 
pealed to  to  use  Arizona  flour. 

Effort!  were  made  to  assist  Arlzoi^a  eggs  to 
compete  with  those  shipped  In. 

Steps  were  taken  to  promote  the  growing 
Of  truck  crops  to  take  the  place  of  those  sent 
In  from  outside  the  SUte  Arrangements  were 
made  for  local  sales  of  a  wide  range  of  vege- 
tables and  other  farm  products. 

Aid  was  given,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
banks  and  flnancial  institutions,  to  expansion 


of  a  number  of  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
ting Industries  and  to  establishment  of  sev- 
eral new  ones. 

Local  iron  and  steel  works  were  assisted 
in   getting   Arizona   business. 

TTtie  Congreas  helped  maintain  State  mar- 
kets for  dairy  products,  beverogcs,  brooms, 
mattresses,  and  many  other  products  of  Arl- 
EOna  manufacturers. 

The  Congress  aselstod  a  new  Arizona  gar- 
ment manufacturing  company  to  obtain  mar- 
kets for  its   products  throughout   the  Slate. 

Tl.e  Congress  assisted  Arlcona  bakeries  In 
meeting  the  competition  of  nationally  adver- 
tised cakes  shipped  Into  the  State  from  cut- 
side  According  to  the  report:  "This  affec'ed 
not  only  hundreds  of  bakery  employees,  but 
farmers  and  other  lines  of  business  as  Ari- 
zona bakeries  spend  hundreds  of  lhcu.«^nd9 
of  dollars  for  Arizona  flour,  milk,  egg?,  and 
other  products." 

But  I  think  I  have  given  you  enough 
illustrations  to  suggest  that  the  people  of 
communities  and  regions  can  organize  co- 
operatively to  foster  the  economic  Institu- 
tions and  agencies  which  represent  the  com- 
mon life.  I  would  only  add  that,  to  assure 
full  realization  of  economic  democracy,  or- 
ganized labor  mtist  participate  with  all  other 
economic  groups  in  the  realization  of  the 
common  objectives. 

And  I  see  such  regional  cooperation  as  the 
full  flowering  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority principle.  With  purpose  and  drive 
behind  it,  I  am  convinced  that  this  principle 
can  reverse  the  trend  toward  centralized 
economic  bureaucracy  and  thus  preserve  the 
traditional  form  of  small  enterprise,  whether 
in  agriculture.  Industry,  or  trade,  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  American  democracy. 

The  b'cisineas  and  industrial  system  had 
Its  origin  in  the  service  It  rendered  the  com- 
munity In  which  it  originated.  But  as  larger 
and  larger  units  developed  more  and  more 
removed  from  the  local  communities  a  new 
class  of  businessmen  arose  who  realized  that 
If  plants  could  be  combined  under  one  con- 
trol the  communities  would  have  to  accept 
such  service  as  they  offered  at  the  prices 
which  they  demanded.  Profits  took  preced- 
ence over  service  and  economic  democracy 
was  on  the  way  out. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  principle 
offers  the  way  to  restore  service  as  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  business  In  a  democracy. 
And  the  cooperative  Ideal  which  Illumines 
it  opens  infinite  vistas  of  democracy,  broad- 
ening Into  a  future  In  which  people  can  no 
longer  be  made  th«  sport  of  economic  forces 
loosed  by  men  driven  by  greed  for  wealth 
and  power.  Whether  the  progress  in  this 
country  will  follow  the  standard  cooperative 
line  or  will  transform  our  community  and 
local  business  enterprises  Into  new  types  of 
ccxDperatlon,  the  end  must  be  the  same  if 
democracy  is  to  survive.  The  people  must 
control  their  economic  life.  Only  In  that 
way  can  the  concept  of  American  liberty,  ex- 
pressed In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
retain  its  fundamental  significance  In  terms 
o'  the  spiritual   value  of  each   human  soul. 

That,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  what  we  ara 
fighting  to  preserve. 


The  Manpower  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NOKTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HO08E  OF  RZPRKSENTATIVKS 

Friday.  February  19,  1943 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o»D,  I  Include  the  following  address  by 


Albert  L.  Cox  delivered  to  New  York 
Board  of  Trade,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
New  York  City.  October  21.  1942.  and 
two  letters  from  Mr.  Cox: 

My  fellow  countrymen,  the  most  critical 
problem  confronting  our  world  today  is  the 
best  use  cf  the  manpower  of  the  United 
State*.  For  what  concerns  our  people  con- 
cerns the  people  of  the  United  Nations  As 
citizens  responsible  for  a  splendid  heritage, 
as  men  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
the  principles  of  liberty  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded  and  upon  which  it  has 
existed,  we  can't  lose  this  war.  We  can  con- 
sider no  other  outcome  but  victory.  To  lose 
means  the  end  of  all  that  we  hold  dear.  To 
use  the  manpower  of  our  Nation  to  the  best 
advantage  is  of  paramount  importance.  Un- 
less we  so  use  it,  victory  may  evade  our  grasp, 
for  in  the  world  toduy  there  is  nothing  so 
cheap  as  human  life. 

To  accomplish  the  end  we  seek,  three 
things  are  necessary.  First,  a  willingnesa  ta 
make  any  sacrifice.  Our  people  have  shown 
that  there  can  be  no  Just  criticism  of  the 
spirit  in  which  they  entered  and  In  wh»ch 
they  are  carrying  on  this  war. 

Second,  as  great  a  number  of  trained  sol- 
diers and  sailors  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish our  mission  This  objective  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  can  and  will  be 
reached. 

And  third — of  equal,  and  perhaps  of 
greater,  importance — is  the  matter  of  supply. 
And  when  I  say  supply,  I  mean  not  only 
munlt.ons  of  warfare  but  the  actual  neceaai- 
tles  of  life. 

It  is  to  the  third  objective  that  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not 
only  confronted  with  the  problem  of  supply- 
ing our  own  people  but.  as  well,  the  peoples 
of  our  allies. 

Shortages  of  supplies  of  every  sort  are  now 
being  felt,  rationing  Is  upon  us,  and  these 
shortages  are  Increasing  from  month  to 
month.  We  must  so  plan  that  no  break- 
down comes  from  within.  How  heinous  It 
would  be  to  train  and  to  send  overseas  great 
armieu  of  men  which  we  could  not  supply. 
How  disastrous  It  would  be  to  so  handle 
our  own  affairs  as  to  be  unable  to  continue 
to  su])ply  the  armies  and  the  peoples  of  the 
other  nations  who  are  fighting  side  by  side 
with  us. 

From  China  and  from  Russia  dally  come 
the  cries  of  those  harassed  people,  asking. 
begging,  beseeching,  and  even  demanding 
that  we  furnUh  them  with  the  equipment 
for  their  armies,  which  we  have  promised. 
There  Is  no  lack  of  manpower  In  China. 
Then!  Is  no  lack  of  manpower  In  Russia.  We 
must  take  full  advantage  of  the  men  otir 
allies  are  providing  for  the  fighting  fronts, 
and  provide  them  with  the  tools  to  make 
them  truly  formidable. 

At  present  we  have  more  than  4  million 
men  In  our  Army.  Of  these,  less  than  a 
million  have  been  transported  to  the  battle- 
fronts  of  the  world  We  have  soldier*  In  this 
country  who  have  been  in  training  for 
II2  years  and  more  as  combat  troops 
There?  is  grave  danger  that.  In  such  long 
training  periods,  troops  will  grow  stale  and 
homesick  and  become  overtrained.  And  more 
to  the  point,  these  men  have  become  wholly 
consumers. 

Our  supply  line  to  wesUm  Europe  ti 
3.000  miles  each  way;  to  Australia.  7,500  miles 
from  San  Francisco;  to  Egypt,  14  000  miles 
from  New  York  by  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  to 
India,  12,000  miles  via  the  same  route;  and 
to  Murmansk,  6.400  miles  from  New  York  We 
may  a^ume.  then,  that  men,  equipment  and 
supplies  wiU  have  to  be  transported  an  aver- 
age distance  of  at  least  4,600  miles  The 
amount  of  tonnage  required  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  what  we  now  have  In  considering 
such  sea  lanes,  the  probability  of  loas  must 
not  be  overlooked  Admiral  Land  lald  here 
on  Monday.  "We  cant  lick  the  submarine 
menace,  though  we  may  be  able  to  ameilorat* 
It." 
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A  survey  cf  the  factories  and  farms  shows 
■  n  klarmmg  shortage  of  latxjr  t^xl»y.  At  the 
ratp  mtn  nre  being  railed  to  rerve  in  the 
armed  force*,  the  shortnge  in  the  n^ar  future 
Will  reach  a  critical  stage  Today  the  United 
States  Is  on  a  war  priducMon  ba*is  more  than 
three  and  a  half  tmies  a.s  large  as  In  the  pre- 
Pearl  Harl)or  month.  August  ws»r  production 
rose  8  percent  over  July  But  the  alarming 
feature  la  that  It  lagged  14  percent  behind 
forecasu.  Is  It  wise  to  permit  a  further  re- 
duction of  labor  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
factories  to  Impede  our  » (lorta  toward  vlctcry? 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson  has  put  the 
Army's  manpower  needs  for  1943  at  7.50O.0O0. 
The  estimate  for  the  Navy  and  the  Coaat 
Guard  will  exceed  a  million.  With  the 
knowledge  that  under  preeent  conditions  we 
are  not  reaching  the  production  we  need,  how 
can  we  hope  to  reach  anything  but  disapter 
If  we  seek  to  take  from  farm  and  factory  the 
men  neceaaary  to  reach  such  ngure?? 

I  don't  qufstlon  the  military  authorities 
when  they  state  thnf  so  many  men  are  needed 
In  our  armed  forces.  I  only  question  the 
manner  In  which  the  men  are  to  be  trained. 
I  do  say  that  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  ciinnot  safely  take  more  skilled  workmen 
from  our  factories  and  more  farm  latkir  from 
our  farm's  We  cannot  be  prodigal  with  hu- 
man skill  and  with  human  energy  when  we 
face  Intelligent  and  resourceful  foes. 

We  can  accomplish  the  desire  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  and  at  the  s>ame  time  con- 
serve our  farm  and  factory  labor  by  Inducting 
the  men  necessary  for  the  armed  forces,  but 
by  training  these  men  at  their  home  stations 
In  such  fashion  that  their  services  in  the 
factories  and  on  the  farm.s  will  not  be  loet. 
Inftead  of  concentrating  our  future  selectees 
In  luri,e  training  areas  and  fending  them 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  miles  from 
home  for  their  preliminary  training,  such 
training.  Infelhgently  planned  and  co%'erlng 
the  development  of  a  soldier  up  to  fleld  train- 
In,'?  and  the  I'ardening  process,  can  be  done 
efllc  (.'utly  while  the  soldier  continues  to  live 
aid  to  work  at  home  Under  such  a  program, 
further  loes  of  production  from  farms  and 
factories  alike  would  be  stopped.  The  men 
Involved  would  continue  their  civilian  pur- 
suits while  receiving  training  in  military  fun- 
damentals. Much  the  same  plan  cau  be  em- 
ployed as  has  for  so  many  years  been  used  In 
the  training  of  our  National  Guard  divisions, 
which  now  and  always  have  made  a  pplend-.d 
rtct>rd  for  themselves.  As  the  troops  in  camp 
reached  the  p<iint  of  being  moved  overseas, 
the  smaller  training  cadres  at  home  stations 
could  be  tent  to  camps  for  the  Intensive 
training  necessary  before  actual  combat. 
While  the  honv.^  training  was  being  absort)ed 
other  employees  could  be  trained  to  take  the 
place  of  the  skilled  workmen  In  the  factories 
soon  to  be  sent  to  combat  Then.  too.  col- 
leges can  be  made  adjuncts  of  our  armed 
forces  and  give  .such  military  training  as  Is 
required  to  the  younger  men. 

Th  s  Is  not  a  revolutionary  plan.  but.  In- 
ste.id.  a  meihccl  of  training  wh'ch  has  proved 
to  be  efflcacious  and  worth  while.  The  uni- 
forms, the  rliles  and  other  munitions,  the 
tanks  and  othfr  necessary  vehicles,  and  the 
cadres  of  Instructors  would  be  no  more  than 
are  necessary  In  the  large  training  camps. 
rtpmorie.s  have  boon  built  nil  over  this  land, 
where  the  men  ov>uld  report  In  the  evenings 
and  on  week  ends  for  their  uniforms  and 
equipment  and  to  receive  their  training.  Tlie 
country  Is  flllecl  with  men  who  have  had 
much  service,  who  would  make  excellent  drill 
master*,  and  rhii  would  glory  In  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  the. IS  to  fo  engage  the-.r  time. 
W:th  the  short  time  at  my  dispot^:«l.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  go  Into  the  detail.-;,  but  merely 
to  express  wn.\t  seems  to  me  and  to  many 
to  whom  I  have  spiiken  to  be  a  real  solution 
of  a  f;roblein  that  is  critical 

•'Even   a   defective   plan.   bi>ldly   and   reso- 
lutely earned  out."  j-ays  Field  Seivlce  Regula- 


I    tlons.  '"Is  far  better  than  the  hesitating  warch 
for  the  iderl." 

We  have  no  time  to  waste  If  we  arc  to  eat 
and  If  we  are  to  win  this  war. 


Washington.  D.  C.  November  6,  1943. 

Hon      H.\ROLD    D.    COOLKT. 

House  Office  Butldinff, 

V/ashiHffton.  D  C. 

Mt  Okas  Harolu:  I  write  to  you.  know- 
ing you  to  be  Just  as  Interested  as  Pre.sldent 
Rocsevelt.  General  Marshall.  Don  Nelson. 
Harry  Hopkin.<5,  Paul  McNutt.  or  any  other 
Amerran  m  Winning  this  war  Of  p-.\ramrunt 
Imporiaiice  in  Its  successlul  deiermlnatlon 
Is  the  proper  use  of  our  mnnpowtr.  In  our 
Army  t<xlay  we  have  approximately  4,500.000 
American  men.  of  which  number  only  800.000 
have  l>een  transported  beyond  the  bounds  of 
these  United  States.  In  addition  to  the 
3  700.000  remainin,?  men,  the  Secretary  of 
War  states  that  during  1943  it  will  l>e  nece.s- 
sary  for  us  to  have  3,0(;0  000  more  With 
our  present  shipping  facilities  and  with  the 
accomplishment  ol  the  moat  roseate  fore- 
caatti  of  our  shlpphig  authorities,  we  will  not 
be  prepared  to  send  out  of  thl.s  countrj-  In  the 
next  a  years  more  than  3.000,000  men  and 
to  keep  them  supplied  with  the  necessities  of 
life  nnrt  the  required  munition."?  of  war. 

We  hear  much  of  a  second  front  being 
opened.  A  second  front  can  be  opened  In 
Russia  or  In  China,  or  in  both,  without  send- 
ing ail  American  soldier  to  either  place  B  )lh 
Russia  and  China  have  ample  manpower  and 
are  only  asking  us  for  the  nece.=sary  supplies 
to  equip  their  soldiers.  To  make  these  sol- 
diers of  our  allies  truly  formidable  we  must 
provide  them  with  the  proptr  tools. 

A  survey  of  the  factories  and  the  farms  of 
this  country  f.hows  an  alarming  shortape  of 
labor  today.  If  we  continue  to  call  men  from 
the  factories  and  the  farms,  the  shortape  in 
the  near  future  will  reach  a  critical  Ftape. 
By  taking  more  men  from  the  farms  we  are 
endariRerinR  cur  food  supply:  by  taking  more 
men  from  the  factories  we  are  so  curtailing 
production  of  war  needs  thet  we  will  continue 
to  be  unable  to  carry  out  our  premises  to  our 
allies,  a.H  well  as  to  provide  for  our  own  armies 

I  dont  question  the  military  authorities 
when  they  state  that  7  500.000  men  must  be 
trained  for  cur  armies.  I  do  say.  however, 
that  these  men  can  be  as  advantageously  and 
a.s  efficiently  trained.  Insofar  ns  their  funda- 
mental training  Is  concerned,  at  home  as  In 
the  large  camps.  If  our  selectees  are  In- 
ducted and.  Instead  of  being  sent  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  miles  from  home,  are 
given  training  much  as  the  National  Guaid 
for  so  many  years  hns  received,  they  will  not 
be  taken  from  their  productive  work  in  the 
factories  and  on  the  farms  until  such  time 
as  they  may  be  needed  for  more  Intensive 
fleld  training  and  the  hardening  process.  In 
almost  every  community  arn.orles  have  been 
provided  and,  where  there  are  no  armories, 
armory  facilities  can  be  ahno.'^t  Immediately 
made  available,  where  the  men  can  assemble 
at  nights  and  over  week  ends  to  .secure  their 
uniforms,  their  equipment,  and  their  train- 
ing. No  more  uniforms  and  other  military 
equipment,  tanks  fleld  pieces,  and  other  ve- 
hicles, will  be  nctded  than  are  needed  If  the 
men  are  segregated  In  large  camps  Train- 
ing cadres  can  be  even  more  e;\slly  provided 
than  they  could  for  the  guard  In  our  daj-s  of 
peace. 

I  propose  no  revolutionary  plan,  but  a 
program  which  has  proved  to  be  efllcacious 
and  worth  while  and  which  Is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  escape  the  Scylla  of  food 
shortage  and  the  Charybdis  of  Insufllclent 
materiel  of  warfare 

In  order  to  make  this  short  enough  for  you 
to  read.  I  am  omitting  much  that  might  be 
.said,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
length  atid  danger  of  our  foreign  supply  lines 
and  the  continuing  submarine  mentce  We 
are  In  no  danger  of  Invasion.    Our  men  can 


certainly  be  kept  on  a  productive  basis  Until 
such  time  as  the  3  500  000  men  now  m  train- 
ing In  this  country  are  l)eing  sh.pped  over- 
seas Some  such  program  mu>t  be  j  romptly 
adopted  If  we  are  to  tat  and  if  we  nic  to  win. 
Very  sincerely  ycu. s 

Aleubt  L.  Cox. 


WvsHTNCTON,  D  C  .  February  10.  1S43. 

Hon     H.\EOLD   D     COOLET. 

House  Office  Building, 

Waehington.  D    C. 

My  Dfar  IIap.old;  I  have  been  following 
with  great  Interest  your  various  statements 
with  reference  to  manpower  In  this  Nation. 
The  proper  solution  apparently  Is  getting  no- 
where fast.  For  fear  that  you  do  not  recall 
a  letter  I  wrote  you  the  first  part  of  last  No- 
vember. I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy. 
My  thought  Is  that  the  proper  use  of  Ameri- 
can manpower  Is  so  Inseparably  Intertwined 
with  the  armed  forces,  with  apiculture,  and 
with  Industry,  that  much  more  would  be  ac- 
complished towards  its  solution  than  has 
been  to  this  time  If  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
Houoe  Ccmmlttees  on  Military  Affairs,  Agri- 
culture, and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, could  be  held,  to  which  would  l>e  in- 
vited representatives  of  the  armed  forces, 
representatives  of  industry,  and  representa- 
tives of  Rgilculture 

There  Is  a  grave  danger  that  the  continual 
enlargement  of  our  armed  forces  will  to 
pauperize  agriculture  and  industry  as  to  re- 
duce below  the  point  of  safety  the  produc- 
tion of  farms  and  of  factories.  Such  an 
eventuality  would,  of  course,  defeat  the  very 
i'urpcse  for  which  our  armed  forces  arc  be- 
ing trained.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  a  considerable  disservice 
Is  being  done  our  country  by  the  snatching 
from  the  colleges  for  Indtictlon  of  men  who 
otherwise  would  be  graduated  In  a  few 
months  Partlctilarly  Is  this  true  when  the 
preliminary  training  can  Ju.st  as  n-ell  be 
given  at  the  colleges  during  those  next  few 
months  as  In  the  large  camps  of  concentrar 
tlon. 

To  such  a  meeting  as  suggested  above 
would,  of  course,  too.  be  Invited  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Manpower  Comml.^sloner  McNutt.  and  other 
Interested  public  ofTclals,  as  we'.l  a.s  unofficial 
observer-s  such  as  Bernard  Baruch.  and  other*. 
Such  an  effort  would  not  be  wasted,  as  much 
good  would  undoubtedly  result  from  such  a 
meeting  of  minds. 

My  command  of  combat  fore*"  in  World 
War  I.  coupled  with  more  than  20  years  In- 
terested service  as  a  Reserve  officer  In  at- 
tendance upon  Army  schools  and  Army  camps, 
makes  me  realize  the  extreme  seriousness  of 
our  slttia^ion. 

With  warm  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AiBERT  L   Cox. 
Brigadier  General.  Reserve. 


AdtJrfss  of  Alfred  H.  Cosden,  Presidetit 
of  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York 
City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

cr     NEW     JFR^EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndau.  February  19.  1943 

Ml-.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Union  LcaEue  Club  of  New  York  City 
wa.s  founded  in  1863  by  a  proup  of  mm 
who  bound  themaolkei  togt-ther  to  de- 
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fend  and  uphold  the  National  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  Federal  Constitution.  This 
was  during  a  crucial  period  of  the  coun- 
try's history  when  it  was  in  the  throes 
of  the  Cinl  War.  Since  that  time  the 
Ideals  of  this  group  of  men  have  been 
kept  fresh,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
eightieth  annual  meeting  of  the  club 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Cosden,  the  president, 
made  an  address  stressing  the  respon.si- 
bilities  and  opportunities  of  citizenship. 
His  remarks  on  bureaucracy,  on  the  re- 
.•^ponsibilities  of  those  left  at  home,  and 
his  comments  on  the  duties  of  Members 
of  the  Congress  are  sound  and  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  addre.NS  follows: 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  fourth  war  In 
which  our  patriotic  old  club,  as  an  organiza- 
tion, and  its  members  individually,  have 
loyally  defended  the  National  Government, 
the  National  Constitution,  and  the  unre- 
stricted right  of  every  citizen  to  freedom  of 
opportunity  and  of  opinion. 

There  has  been  no  faltering  step  by  our 
club  since  Its  founders  far  back  In  1863 
pledged  themselves  to  uphold  those  prin- 
ciples which  In  150  years  have  treated  a 
Nation  capable  of  carrying  the  heavy  burden 
of  a  battle-scarred  world.  That  Is  an  achieve- 
ment that  our  new  dealers  planning  to  de- 
stroj  the  old  would  do  well  to  keep  In  mind, 
for  n  has  no  parallel  In  government  and 
Industry  in  all  history. 

Our  club  has  stood  many  teste  of  its  will- 
ingness always  to  do  Its  share  In  evcrj-  crisis. 
Today,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
faces  Its  greatest  trial. 

We  have  many  members  actively  engaged  In 
combat  sfrvlce  and  sons  of  many  of  our  mem- 
berii  are  similarly  engaged. 

One  of  our  members — Lt.  Comdr  Hallsted 
L  H.  pping— gave  his  life  m  defense  of  his 
country  while  leading  his  flying  squadron 
over  the  Glbert  and  Marshall  Islands  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1942 

I  ask  that  we  now  rise  for  a  moment  In 
silent  tribute  to  him  and  to  all  others  en- 
gaged In  the  great  struggle. 

There  Is  a  cut v  for  those  of  us  who  are  left 
at  home — one  that  must  not  be  Ignored  or 
treated  lightly.  That  duty  Is  to  see  to  It 
that  when  peace  come*:  our  flag  will  continue 
to  b'^  a  recoenizfd  symlx)!  of  freemen,  up- 
held by  our  Constitution  In  their  individual 
right  to  work,  to  advance  In  life,  to  express 
their  own  opinions  and  to  achieve  their  own 
ambitions  In  their  own  way  provided  that 
way  does  not  Interfere  with  the  equal  rights 
of  others 

That  Is  the  sovereignty  of  citizenship  and 
nothing  else  must  ever  prevail  In  this  land. 
The  survival  of  our  Republic  depends  upon  it. 

Ihr-re  are  two  opposing  theories  of  govern- 
ment and  of  way  of  life  In  our  country  today. 

One  theory  is  known  as  bureaucracy:  It 
contemplates  government  management  of  all 
buBiness — not  government  regulation  under 
the  law  but  government  management. 

The  regimentation  of  all  our  people. 

The  control  of  all  property  and  of  every 
Individual's  Income. 

This  theory  is  organized  with  New  Deal 
captains  at  Washington  constantly  seeking 
new  ways,  new  authority,  and  new  invasion 
Into  the  field  of  free  enterprise. 

That  sort  of  thing  in  foreign  countries  is 
called  dictatorship. 

The  other  theory  of  government  is  set  forth 
In  our  Constitution.  It  Is  our  American  way. 
It  puts  responsibility  upon  the  people.  It 
not  only  flzes  the  bounds  of  individual  lib- 
erty but  protects  It  within  those  bounds.  The 
keeping  of  our  constitutional  government  de- 
pends upon  the  willingness  of  our  people  to 
defend  It. 

Liberty  has  never  been  ea.slly  won  or  easily 
kept.     Our    forefathers    fougLt    to    gain    It. 


We  must  do  no  leas  to  keep  It  Every  battle 
for  It  has  been  worth  all  that  It  has  cost.  As 
Individuals,  we  should  take  our  place  and 
do  our  part.  There  Is  much  to  be  done,  for 
our  form  of  government,  our  Industries,  and 
our  traditional  way  of  life  are  challenged. 

In  a  government  of  130,000,000  people,  liv- 
ing In  such  a  vast  territory,  with  diversified 
Interests,  seme  Inequalities  must  continually 
arise  and  should  be  corrected. 

Some  of  the  reforms  established  by  the  so- 
called  New  Deal  were  needed  and  have  been 
helpful.  They  may  some  day  be  modified, 
but  they  will  never  be  repealed. 

The  real  menace  has  not  come  from  any 
effort  to  correct  but  from  a  purpose  to  re- 
make our  Government — to  reclassify  and  reg- 
iment our  people — to  take  free  enterprise  out 
of  Industry,  and  the  method  of  doing  it  was 
Intended  to  be  as  offensive  us  the  acts  them- 
selves. 

The  opportunity  to  restore  government  "by 
consent  of  the  governed"  rests  upon  their 
willingness  to  work  for  It.  The  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  people  are  ready  to  be  liqui- 
dated when  attention  to  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship cea.-^es  and  we  put  childlike  faith  in 
a  Government  composed  of  men  no  better 
qualified  than  ourselves  to  conduct  It. 

As  to  the  war.  we  will  do  well  to  allow  our 
miiltary  and  naval  experts  to  plan  and  con- 
duct the  fighting. 

As  to  our  economy,  our  sc<lal  life,  our  po- 
litical problems,  and  our  freedoms,  we  must 
never  surrender  our  right  to  speak  for  them 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditloi^s. 

We  murt  always  have  courage  to  defend 
the  kind  of  government  we  want  and  the 
spirit  to  go  on  record  against  the  kind  we  do 
net  want  If  our  appeals  are  made  In  the 
right  temper  and  with  tolerance,  they  will  be 
heard  and  respected. 

The  war  will  be  won  on  the  batlefronts. 
but  only  with  the  full  support  of  the  home 
fronts 

The  peace  will  be  won  by  the  home  front 
alone  and  what  we  do  now  will  determine  the 
kind  of  peace  It  will  be. 

Our  boys  must  not  return  to  find  that 
while  they  were  winning  the  war  we  lost  the 
peace  they  believed  they  were  fighting  to 
keep. 

As  a  people  we  must  realize  that  It  Is  our 
duty  to  work,  save,  give  to  the  utmost,  and 
cheerfully  do  without.  Winning  the  war  is 
our  first  consideration.  Until  then,  nothing 
else  matters. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets — if  not  the  great- 
est— for  winning  the  war  Is  the  good  will  of 
the  people  at  home,  and  the  way  to  secure 
that  goc>d  will  Is  to  treat  the  people  as  part- 
ners in  the  great  undertaking  and  not  as  serfs 
of  government. 

Let  us  do  our  full  share  and  try  to  convince 
otu-  Government  dfnclals  that  our  Capital 
City  was  designed  to  be  the  heart  and  pro- 
tector of  our  institutions,  not  the  breeding 
place  of  fantastic  theories,  vlclotos  prejudices, 
social  revolution,  and  the  enemy  of  free  en- 
terprise and  the  people's  rights. 

We  should  help  them  to  understand  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  treat  people  as  subjects  and 
expect  to  keep  their  confidence,  and  that  all 
people  capable  of  understanding  and  being 
trusted  are  not  living   In  Washington. 

If  we  show  courage  and  determination  we 
might  arouse  the  administration  to  appoint 
ment  of  proven  ability,  men  without  politi- 
cal ambitions,  as  heads  of  our  war  production 
and  organization  and  leave  them  alone  with 
their  duties.  We  cannot  secure  efficiency 
with  one  eye  on  the  factory  and  the  other 
eye  on  election  day. 

We  might  try  to  convince  them  that  It  Is 
unpatriotic  to  carry  on  a  social  revolution 
and  fight  a  world  war  at  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  Government  officials 
could  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  swagger- 
ing, flippant,  bullying  talk  to  citizens  has 
caused  much  ill  will  and  accompll&bed  no 
good. 


That  spending  public  money  to  create  • 
grateful  mood  on  election  day  U  debauching 
the  American  electorate. 

That  one  bureau  created  to  control  an- 
other, and  then  another  bureau  created  to 
control  It.  only  confusea.  roufcunds,  and 
delays  winning  the  war. 

That  we  cannot  control  Inflation  without 
ceilings  on  farm  producta  and  wages  any 
more  than  we  can  keep  flies  out  of  a  botiae 
by  closing  the  doors  but  leaving  the  win- 
dows open 

We  might  ask  tiicm  what  our  Government 
would  do  If  a  soldier  or  sailor.  «'orklng  10  or 
more  hours  dally  fur  153  per  month  and 
risking  his  life,  walked  out  of  bis  }ob  and 
refused  to  flght  unless  given  more  pay.  shorter 
hours,  and  better  living  conditions,  and  why 
our  Government  allows  the  stay-at-homes, 
who  receive  many  times  that  amount  and 
work  only  8  hours  per  day.  to  walk  out  of 
their  Jobs  at  will. 

Perhaps  we  could  help  them  to  understand 
that  threatening  weather  keeps  people  at 
home  and  that  it  does  the  same  thing  with 
the  dollar — that  no  nation  can  make  progress 
when  its  citizens  are  afraid  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

We  must  encourage  free  discussion,  help- 
ful criticism,  and  healthy  ferment.  T^ey 
ultimately  find  expression  in  national  leader- 
ship. That  18  the  surest  way  to  preserve 
lit)erty  and  Insure  the  blessings  of  a  free 
people. 

These  are  Just  the  plain,  simple  things 
that  all  of  us  might  work  for  with  some 
hope  of  accomplishment.  After  all  It  U  the 
plain,  simple  things  that  make  life  worth 
living  and  the  world  worth  living  In. 


Food  (or  Our  Army,  Our  Allie*,  and 
OurscWes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AXKANSAfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Friday,  February  19.  1943 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  speech  dehvered 
by  me  before  the  food  division  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion: 

We  had  a  farm  problem  back  In  the  IQSO'a 
and  It  was  very  real.  Today  we  have  a  ••food 
problem"  and  It  Is  very  real,  tew  But  tber« 
are  some  Important  charactertstlca  that  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other,  and  these 
ought  to  be  clarlfled  for  those  who  persist  In 
looking  backward  to  conditions  as  they  were 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  farm  problem  of  the  1930's  was  a  com- 
posite plctur*  of  swirling  dtist  Btornu.  starr- 
ing cattle,  foreclosed  mortgagee,  milk  strikes. 
and  migrant  workers  looking  for  work  that 
was  not  to  be  had.  It  was  also  a  picture  of 
30-cent  com,  6-cent  cotton,  and  enormous 
surpluses  of  farm  products.  It  was  a  night- 
mare for  the  farmers,  but  It  hardly  touched 
the  rest  of  us  for  we  still  hid  plenty  to  eat. 

The  food  problem,  on  the  other  hand, 
affects  every  one  of  us.  From  the  fanner's 
sUr.dpolnt  It  is  a  picture  of  shortages  of 
labor,  materlaJs,  and  transporUtlon— all  of 
which  tend  to  keep  the  farmer  from  produc- 
ing more  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  the  picture  Is  one  of  actual 
food  shortage*,  raUonlr.g,  and  ever-Increasing 
demands  tipon  a  lood  eupply  that  U  no  lonfer 
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wnplP-  a  «vipp!y  that  Is  no  more  than  adc- 
qtMte.  <rx-en  with  careful  management 

It  1^  evident  that  we  ohall  have  •  fnrd 
problem  rather  than  a  farm  problem  for  the 
duration  Lost  year  f ix  d  pioductiuu  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  records,  but  there  were 
no  »Urplu»e«  Nob»)dy  knows  how  much 
food  will  be  produced  thin  year  but  of  one 
"  thUiR  we  can  be  sure— 'here  will  be  no 
•urpiu^es. 

Moct  aerloiw  thre»t  to  food  prrduction  In 
1M3  lit  the  shortage  of  manpower  During  the 
past  jrcer  11  l»  estimated  that  about  half  a 
nullion  farmers  went  to  war— that  another 
million  ttx^k  Jobs  in  war  Industrie*.  And  re- 
cent Industries  indicate  that  thus  trend  is 
continuing  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  flKur»>^  tiit-  total  nunib.T  of  work- 
en  on  )cbs  Janiiar>-  1  was  8  171.000,  Including 
family  and  h.rpd  wotkers  This  Is  the  smhU- 
est  numlJer  for  any  month  since  1925 

The  metal  »h<5rtaKf'  has  h!t  the  farmers  a 
terrinc  blow  and  the  record  food  crop  cf  1942 
was  produced  with  fewer  tractors,  plows,  cul- 
tiyators.  ard  other  toola  than  they  have 
heretofore  had 

Tran*p<)rtatian  has  b?en  and  continues  to 
be  a  «erloUH  bottleneck  Submarines  have 
made  it  tough  fur  the  coastwise  ships,  forcing 
them  to  travel  m  convoys,  gasoline,  tire,  and 
driver  shoriiiges  have  eliminated  thousands 
of  trucks  for  the  duration,  and  the  railroads 
are  now  expect»'d  to  cope  with  all  Ihiji  addl- 
tloi'.al   irafBc 

D«-*pi;e  the>e  handicaps  the  farmers  are 
bein.{  asked  to  prodiin-  more  Thl*  year  the 
Dipartment  of  Agriculture  Is  asking  for 
122  000  000  000  pouiKls  . .f  r^iilk- about  the 
same  as  m  1942.  for  25.700  000  000  pounds  of 
meat— 16  percent  njorc.  28  percent  more 
chlckfiv  meal  ar.d  15  percent  mere  tu'k^-y 
meal.  8  percent  more  eggs  The  acreage  goals 
for  vfR-table-oil  croix-^,  reed  giuin!<.  dry  edible 
beansi  and  pe.is  and  potatoes  are  higher 

Koo<l  thai  i>  produced  must  be  d'..stributed. 
and  that  immediately  brings  up  the  tiUP.sllon 
of  where  it  is  to  be  distribuieii  OI  course. 
It  must  be  a.'SumeU  from  the  start  that  the 
armed  forces  will  have  all  the  food  they 
want,  where  they  want  It,  and  when  they 
want  It  But  civilian  supplies  must  bf  nxaln- 
talnrd,  too,  If  this  country  is  to  be  the 
arsenul  cif  democracy.  And  *e  cannot  leave 
ou.  -.Ihei  ou'  of  the  picture.  All  three  of 
the.se  major  drains  up<.)n  our  footl  supplies 
must  be  considered  In  the  light  oi  the  total 
war  effort 

The  total  quantUles  of  food  required  for 
our  armed  f>.>rces  cannot  be  disclosed,  th.it 
would  be  mJormation  helplul  to  enemies 
always  liK^klng  for  a  clue  to  our  growing 
strength  But  t  can  toil  you  that  it  takes 
nearly  a  ton  of  fLuxl  a  year  for  every  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine  It  takes  twice  a.s  much 
meat  and  duiry  pn  ducts  as  each  man  ate  In 
civilian  life  It  takes  enersy  foods  and  vita- 
mli-.s  for  the  best-fed  fluhting  men  in  the 
wofid  The  armed  fo-rces  me  expiinding  at 
a  rapid  rate,  too.  and  that  ineaiii  more  and 
more  uvkI 

Thus  far.  civilians  In  tins  country  have 
fared  rather  well.  Coffee  and  sugar  have 
been  rationed  but  ncbjdy  has  sufTertd  And 
our  MippUes  cf  these  fo<>ds  have  been  very 
muvh  larger  than  those  of  our  allies'.  Now 
short. ;gej  vf  meat,  butter,  milk,  and  canned 
godds  arc  cropping  up  But  supplies  of  these 
fiK3;ls  ahii  hav>.'  been  much  larger  than  those 
cf  our  allies. 

The  problem  of  shortages  must  be  dealt 
with  first  of  all  by  raiunlng  It  Is  only 
natural  that  we  should  sJinnk  from  the 
word  'rationing."  becaus*-  this  always  has 
been  the  land  of  " Vurplu-es  "  But  under  a 
rationing  system,  adequatelv  administered, 
three  desirable  ends  are  attained  First,  ra- 
tioning divides  the  available  supply  in  «uch 
a  way  that  every  consumer  has  a  share- - 
anu  rationing  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  the  local  shortages  of  fixxls  that 
hava    been    reported    from    various    parts    of 


the  country.  Second,  It  arrests  undue  con- 
sumption and  waste  Third.  It  a.-.sures  the 
Government  th.it  urgent  food  requirements 
will  be  met.  Under  a  system  of  price  control, 
and  taking  Into  consideration  the  current 
demand  and  supply  situation,  rationing  of 
more    foods    Is    inevitable 

I  h.'vve  teen  nu.kinK  some  Inquiries  about 
the  food  pr()k;ram  and  find  that  the  Kood 
Distribution  Administration  has  established 
machinery  for  dei.lint;  with  temptr^ry  local 
shortages  Under  the  pla^i.  State  nnd  area 
f<x>d  Industry  conuiuttees  are  being  organized 
to  receive  and  investigate  complaints  of 
shortages.  Where  the  complaints  are  ven- 
^^ed.  the  committees  will  arrat-.p"  for  ths 
movement   of   supplies   to   the   area    alTected. 

Undoubtedly  more  needs  to  be  known  ab<.)Ut 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  foods  required 
by  civilians  so  that  "shortHst^R  "  can  be  prop- 
erly measured— S-)  that  minimum  f (x  d  stand- 
ards CHti  be  set  up  I>1  we  really  know,  for 
example,  whether  13  pounds  of  butter  per 
capita  per  year  Is  enough  for  civilians?  Co 
we  know  whether  1  8  pounds  of  meat  per 
adult  per  week  Is  enough,  or  should  It  be 
m<;re? 

During  the  depression  years  many  people 
were  out  of  work  and  reduced  th?lr  fo<:d  con- 
sumption to  very  low  levels  Th^y  had  to. 
But  since  they  were  not  working  therefore 
using  less  energy— they  were  able  to  reduca 
fo<,d  consumption  without  doing  too  much 
harm  nutritionally  But  the  situation  Is  dif- 
terent  today  A  large  pait  c  f  the  population 
Is  busy  in  steel  mills,  aircraft  factories,  ship- 
yards, and  other  war  work  This  brings  up 
another  question:  Should  labor»rs  m  defense 
factories,  men  who  are  doing  the  hardest 
kind  of  physical  labor,  be  asked  to  maintain 
a  diet  Ht  the  ssme  level  as  tliat  of  an  cfUcc 
worker,  say'  Or  -hould  the  patient  In  a  hos- 
pital or  other  Institution  receive  the  same 
quantities  of  {<-k  d  as  the  cftlce  worker?  We 
Would  all  wish  to  avoid  undue  hardships  on 
the  pirt  of  the  popu'atlm 

It  was  my  privilege  yesterday  to  discufs  this 
phase  if  the  problem  with  Dr  Ru.ssell  Wilder, 
a  member  of  the  staff  at  Mayo  Clinic,  who  has 
been  grunted  6  months'  leave  of  absence  to 
raiTy  (  n  this  wartime  work  for  the  Food 
Distribution  .^dmlnlst^at  ion  Dr  Wilder 
comes  to  the  F(H>d  Distribution  Administra- 
tion with  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  nutrition,  and  hi.s  work  is  expected  to 
have  an  Important  bearing  on  the  allocation 
of  fcxd  among  the  armed  forces,  civilian 
population  and  allle.'<  I  wr.s  glad  to  learn 
that  he  and  his  a.s>oc:ates  will  fttctis  on  the 
nutritional  problem  the  resources  of  out- 
standing workeis  In  the  t^eld.  rather  than 
initiating   research   projects  of   their  own. 

Food  waste  will  be  seriously  considered 
It  Is  known,  for  exi-mple.  that  food  waste 
totals  about  300  pounds  a  year  per  pers«.)n, 
ard  that  much  of  the  waste  consisted  of  fats, 
root  \egetable  tops,  the  outer  stalks  of  celery, 
the  outer  leaves  of  lettuce,  and  the  like.  We 
all  throw  away  finxl-s  cf  this  kind  m  normal 
times  but  these  are  not  noimal  times  and 
we  must  mend  our  ways.  A  new  food  con- 
servation bran'h  will  work  on  this  specific 
problem 

This  branch  also  will  promote  substitu- 
tion of  less  scarce  foods  for  those  unavail- 
able for  civilian  consumption.  We  must 
learn  that  we  can  fight  as  well  on  codfish 
as  on  oysters,  as  we'l  on  cabtMi^e  as  on  arti- 
choke, as  well  on  skim  milk  as  on  cream. 
New  foods  ane  In  the  picture-  vegetable  pro- 
teins, for  example  Mix  soya  or  peanut  flour 
In  bread  to  the  extent  of  10  percent  of  the 
wheat  hour  and  the  protein  value  of  the 
bread  is  li:crea.«ed  four  tnv.es  Mixed  with 
pancake  flour,  soya  flour  makes  one  griddle 
cake  as  rich  m  protein  as  two  u.sed  to  be. 
In  ground-ment  products,  even  chemi.-^ts  can- 
not easily  tell  how  much  Is  meat  and  how 
much  Is  soybean  or  peanut  grits  Other 
foods  will  be  develop«'d  as  time  goes  by,  for 
the  cuUiaa  population  must  be  fed. 


Die  civilian  population  Includes  the  school 
children,  and  the  Food  Distribution  Admin- 
istration, through  Its  Civilian  Programs 
Branch,  will  adminlfcter  the  school  luncU 
program,  togelJicr  with  other  public  food 
programs  that  may  bo  developed  Millions  cf 
children  over  the  t'nltcd  States  have  received 
school  lunches  made  up  In  part  of  foods  pur- 
chased through  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
mlnlstrntlon.  and  the  results,  measured  lr» 
terms  of  health  and  hiippine:>s  have  been 
worth  while  Many  who  can  afford  plenty 
of  wholerome  focd  do  not  always  realize  that 
a  growing  child  needs  three  full  meals  n  day. 
It  has  been  surprising  to  find,  too,  that  mil- 
lions cf  youngFters  fail  to  drltik  enough  milic 
and  that  a  great  many  don't  drink  milk  at 
all  So  the  school  lunch  and  school  mlllc 
programs  should,  for  the  conservation  of 
health,  be  continued  us  lon^  as  po*vs:'>l 

But  we  nuist  not  forget  that  our  I'Uies 
must  have  food,  U)0.  even  though  there  are 
people  In  this  country  who  question  tho 
quantities  of  food  we  are  shipping  to  the 
fighting  front*  in  Russia.  Britain.  India,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  all  right  to 
send  food  t  j  our  soldiers,  these  c.-ltlcs  argue, 
but  let  those  ether  fellows  scratch  for  them- 
selvc" 

The  other  night  Raymond  Gram  Swlnjj 
answered  their  argument  effectively,  I  think. 
Mr  Swing  said.  "If  anybody  cares  to  nryuo 
against  lend-lca.se  as  a  means  to  a  common 
victory,  ho  really  puts  himself  In  the  position 
of  advocating  that  America  win  the  war  by 
Itself  For  ex.imple  if  he  should  say.  'Dc^n  t 
send  butler  to  Ru'-sia  '  he  would  be  .saylnii, 
"Don  t  strengthen  the  Russian  s<j!dier  to  fl(?ht 
the  Nazis,  but  strengthen  only  our  boys  Let 
our  boys  whip  the  Nazis  '  "  This  expresses 
the  basic  principle  of  the  lend-lease  program. 
If  our  food  will  help  lick  the  Axis,  let's  setid 
the  food 

How  well  are  we  doing  In  the  way  of  feed- 
ing other  nation.s  resisting  nggressioti?  One 
pound  of  meat  from  every  10.  2  e^gs  fioin 
every  dozen.  1  cup  cf  milk  from  every  gal- 
lon, 1  pound  of  cheese  from  every  4.  1  balo 
of  cotton  from  every  12.  les^s  than  1  slice  of 
broad  from  every  loaf— these,  very  rou_?hly, 
are  the  proportions  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
agricultural  ct^mmoditles  that  were  pur- 
chased in  1942  to  help  supply  the  Allied  N.i- 
tlons,  our  own  war-threatened  Hawaii.  Pue'to 
Rico,  and  Alaska,  and  the  invasion  victims 
and  prts<jners  of  war  which  the  American 
Red  Cross  Is  a.ssistlng 

It  Is  Impossible  to  exaggerate  the  Impor- 
tance of  dehydrated  foods  In  our  overseas 
food  program.  Thousands  of  tons  of  ship- 
ping and  storage  space  are  saved  by  .sending 
concentrated  foods  to  our  soldiers  and  allies 
abroad  Since  most  foods  contain  from  10 
to  90  percent  water,  the  removal  of  this 
water  means  that  1  ship  carrying  concen- 
trated products  can  do  the  work  of  from  S 
to  10  ships 

Nearly  all  the  dehvdrafed  ford  produced  In 
the  United  S'ates  In  1942  went  for  Ooverr- 
ment  requiremetits  Army  purcha.ses  during 
the  year  are  estimated  at  50.000  000  pounds, 
and  the  Food  Distribution  Administration 
bought  350000000  pounds  Greatly  in- 
creased quantities  will  be  required  bv  both 
the  armed  forces  and  the  Fot<l  Distribution 
Admuiistratlon  in  1943. 

Dehydration  nnd  the  other  forms  of  food 
processing  reqtured  to  carry  on  the  total  focd 
program  effectively  makes  it  Imperative  that 
the  Food  Disirlbutlon  Administration  work 
closely  With  the  procestlng  Industry,  and  the 
organization  should  be  commended  for  set- 
ting up  a  processors  branch  to  consider  the 
day-to-day  problems  of  proceaeors  and  to  do 
something  about  them 

I  am  also  tcld  that  difBcultles  pertaining 
to  critical  materials  and  equipment,  new 
processes,  packages  and  containers,  and  ex- 
pansion and  conversion  of  plant  facllitie*. 
will  be  handled  by  the  facilities  branch 
One  of  the  principal  difficulties  facing  proc- 
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essors  Is  that  of  getting  materials.  They 
may  be  willing  and  ready  to  embark  on  a  Job 
of  egg  drying,  for  example,  and  then  not  be 
able  to  obtain  sialnleas  steel.  The  facilities 
branch  will  act  upon  the  request  for  priorities 
for  this  material;  that  Is,  the  branch  will 
decide  whether  the  plant  U  needed,  how  much 
■tatuless  steel  Is  needed,  and  then  pan  its 
recommendations  on  to  the  War  ProdtJctlon 
Board. 

Wholesalers,  retailers,  brokers,  restaurants, 
and  other  food  dtstrlfcutora  hare  troubles  all 
their  own  and  these  will  be  handled  by  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers  branch  This 
branch  will  work  with  Industry  advisory 
committees  In  presenting  the  total  focd  pro- 
grnm  to  them  and  will  provide  a  central 
point  of  contact  In  Washington  for  all  food 
distributors 

I  also  find  that  there  Is  a  Manpower  Branch 
In  Food  Distribution  Administration  and 
that  this  i^?ncy  vill  develop  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  full  utilization  of  manp>ower  In 
the  food  lndU6tr;e8  and  will  help  solve  some 
of  the.r  manpower  dlfflcultlea 

Any  marketing  program — and  pr&rtlcally 
every  other  activity  In  the  field  of  market- 
ing— Is  dependent  In  one  way  or  another  on 
transrportatlon.  We  must  bring  atx)Ut  more 
efficiency  In  the  movement  of  farm  goods 
and  the  Pood  Distribution  Administration. 
through  Its  Transportaticn  and  Warehousing 
Branch,  must  keep  an  rye  on  tranj-p.-.rtatlon 
problems  In  general — at  least  on  those  prob- 
lems that  have  a  bearing  on  food  The  food 
produced  and  proce«cd  but  unable  to  reach 
a  seaport  because  of  congested  port  faclUtle.-^, 
can  never  help  us  or  our  allies  win  the  war 
Needless  duplication  of  delivery  routes  In  our 
cities  cor\st:tutes  an  enormous  drain  on  man- 
power, gasoline,  and  rubber. 

Definite  progre-.'*  has  been  made  In  bring- 
ing about  more  equitable  freight  rates.  In 
1941  the  rallroad.s  requested  a  10-percent  In- 
iroafe  In  all  freight  rates  "In  order  to  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  get  suCBcient  revenue  to 
nic(  t  f^.e  lO-pcrcint  wage  Increase  that  bad 
been  granted  their  employees ,"  but  the  In- 
terstate Commirce  Conimlaslcn  decided  that 
the  rates  on  anriculiural  products  should  be 
increased  only  3  percent.  Obtaining  a  3-per- 
cent Increase  on  farm  products  Instead  of 
the  10  percent  asked  for  resulted  In  a  saving 
of  more  than  «50,0OU,0O0  a  year  In  the  trans- 
portation bill  for  fiirm  products. 

Last  month  the  Department  of  A',rlculture 
petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  eliminate  the  freight  Increases  on 
agricultural  products  completely  The  Com- 
mission has  not  yet  acted  on  the  request, 
but  a  hearing  already  has  been  held  on  the 
matter 

The  Compliance  Branch  might  be  called 
tlie  police  department  of  the  gumshoe  office 
of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration.  It 
will  look  Into  the  matter  of  black  markets 
and  win  otherwise  act  to  prevent  speculation, 
profiteering,  hoMlng,  and  fraud  In  all  phaaes 
of  the  work  on  the  Food  Distribution  Admin - 
Ihtratlon.  It  will  administer  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  and  will  set  up  accounting 
systems  for  agencies  cooperating  In  Focd 
Distribution  Administration  programs 

There  are  nine  Commodity  Branches  with 
the  responsibility  for  initiating  and  carrying 
cut  programs  dealing  with  distribution  econ- 
omies, price  support,  procurement,  and  reg- 
ulatory work.  These  branches  already  had 
charge  of  the  administration  of  various  reg- 
ulatory statutes  Including  such  acts  ns  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  and  the  Cotton  Fu- 
tures Act  But  th«  war  emergency  requires 
broad  action  so  the  Department,  through 
theae  Commodity  Branches.  Is  expected  to 
exercise  a  more  rigid  control  of  the  food  In- 
dustry than  Is  necessary  In  peacetime. 

You  of  the  food  distribution  buslneaa  are 
In  a  vlUlly  ImporUnt  position  In  the  food 
program  and  I  am  confident  you  will  do  your 
part.     In  the  soluUon  of  your  problems  you 


are  entitled  to  uk  the  consideration  which 
Fcxxl  Distribution  Administration  and  the 
Congreas  are  expected  to  give  thoae  bustneaaea 
with  new  and  unexpected  war  obligations. 

The  Pood  Distribution  Administration  has 
a  tremendously  imporUnt  mandate  from  the 
Covemment.  The.e  will  be  some  grumbling 
about  the  food  distribution  prcgram  I  have 
dincusf^  here  today,  and  I  will  probably  do 
my  share  but  grumbling  has  always  been 
America's  right  and  privilege.  In  one  sense 
It  m.lght  be  called  the  safety  valve  cf  de- 
mocracy. In  any  eTent,  bs  long  a«  we  grum- 
ble, but  still  cooperate  with  tl-.e  war  effort 
to  the  utmoat,  we  can  b?  sure  that  the  state 
of  the  Nation  U  In  a  very  good  state  indeed 


Views  of  the  Nationjii  Cooncil  of  Faraier 
CooperatiTes  on  Price  Subsidies  to 
Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  roAno 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  19.  1943 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Spoaker.  thero 
is  widespread  interest  in  the  controversy 
over  the  proposal  of  Secretary  Wickard 
to  make  incftitive  payments  to  farmers 
for  the  pi-oduction  of  vital  food,stuf[,s. 
Officials  of  leading  farm  organizations 
have  inii.sted  that  the  u.se  of  subsidies  in 
place  of  fair  prices  In  the  maiktt  place 
be  discarded.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herewith  a  .statement 
submitted  on  February  12  IxMore  an 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  by  Ezra  T, 
B.^n.son,  executive  secretary  of  tho  Na- 
tional Council  of  Parmer  CooperE-tives: 

The  NaUonal  CouncU  of  Parmer  Cixjpcra- 
tlves  is  compoeed  of  farmer-owned  and 
I  farmf^r-controlled  cooperative  assfxjiatlon.s 
engaged  In  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
and  purchasing  of  farm  supplies.  Our  mem- 
ber organizations  are  distributed  In  all  of  the 
48  States  with  farmer  memberships  In  excess 
of  2  0CO000  distributed  in  practically  every 
county 

The  council  has  repeatedly  expressed  Itself 
officially  in  opposition  to  cath  subsidies  to 
farmers  In  lieu  of  a  fair  price  in  the  market 
place.  O'ar  member  organizations  and  Indi- 
vidual farmer  members  have  often  expresbed 
themielves  In  similar  vein. 

For  several  months  the  council  had  a  com- 
mittee on  inflation  studying  farm  pricea  and 
related  problems.  The  Honorable  John  D, 
Miller,  former  president  of  the  council,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  In  making  a 
report  to  the  delegate  body  In  late  September 
1942,   among  other  things,  they  said: 

"Seme  suggest  that  the  prices  of  food 
should  be  kept  low.  with  farmers  so  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government  that  they  can 
maintain  and  even  expand  production. 

•Our  answer  to  this  Is  that  In  paying  taxes 
to  provide  funds  for  such  subsidies,  the  people 
are  paying  higher  prices  for  food,  the  dis- 
tinction bilng  that  they  are  paying  In  dif- 
ferent propurtlor-B 

"Furlh;r  than  this,  subsidies  have  a  de- 
moralizing eflect  as  tending  to  make  the  ben- 
eficiaries more  subeervient  to  Government 
offlciaU  In  order  that  'thrift  may  follow 
fawning.' 

"The  vast  majority  of  farmers  ahhor  sub- 
sldlec  but  insist  that  they  should  have  Uvlng 
prices  for  their  producu. 


"Tbere  Is  now  a  wc»rld  shoitafe  cf  foods. 
and  although  In  this  country  because  of  sev- 
eral bumper-crop  years  there  Is  a  surplus  of 
foods,  one  abort-crop  year  may  exhaust  our 
present  food  reaerrea  " 

On  the  question  of  price  ceiUngx  and  sub- 
sidies the  most  recent  action  of  thu  council 
was  that  made  )c:utly  with  the  other  na- 
tional farm  organtxatlons.  This  policy  u  as 
follows : 

•'We  reaffirm  the  position  of  cmr  respective 
orfranlzations  in  offering  our  fullest  coopera- 
tion to  the  Ocvemmcnt  in  carryiag  out  sound 
nieans  to  prevent  mflaiicn 

••■We  again  affirm  our  conviction  that  pr  Cv* 
celling^  on  some  war-easential  agricultural 
commoditlfs  as  preacntly  app:ied,  under  the 
coTUlltion  of  agriculture's  continued  disparity 
with  war  industry  and  hibor,  dUccurageb  their 
production  This  prcnotion  of  scarcity  m 
addition  to  threatcnlTig  the  Nations  focd 
supply,  releases  infUt.c-iary  forces  of  the  meet 
vicious  character. 

•'We  drniand  that  whenever  Oovcrnmeni 
Impa&cs  agncuituiHl  price  ceilings.  it«  cfBcers 
and  agencies  exercise  their  responsibll.ty  aid 
aulhcr/ity  to  approve  only  such  prtc*  ceillrga 
as  will  neither  dlsccurage  nor  prevrnt  In- 
creased pnxiucilon. 

"Furthermore,  we  Insist  that  the  use  cf 
sutaeidies  in  place  cf  fair  prices  in  the  market 
place  be  discarded  " 

For  many  years  the  relatloTishlp  between 
agriculture  and  Industry  has  been  unfavor- 
able to  the  farmer     During  all  of  this  period 
the    Government    has    sympathetically    en- 
deavored to  provide  needed  relief.     We  have 
not  alwa>-s  approved  the  methods  used,  but 
the  objectlveti.  we  believe  In  the  mam.  wer.-- 
to  offer  constructive  assistance  to  producers 
In  their  unfavorable  relatiorwhtp  with  other 
economic  groups      However,  fanners  cannot 
understand    the    present    Inslsterw*    on    the 
part  of  their  Oovemment  for  price  ^ul>aldy 
programs  In  lieu  of  a  fair  price  in  the  market, 
at  n  time  when  an  increased  prodiictlon  of 
food   and    fiber   products    Is   demanded    and 
when  confumers  have  the  highest  purchas- 
Inr;  ix)\ver  of  record.    Farmrrh  are  fundaroen- 
t'-illy  oppo.sed.  because  of  tiie  very  ii^depend- 
ence   cf   their   nature   srd    the   char:irter    of 
their   occupation.   l<)   rtceive    sub>vidh-s   from 
their  Government.     In  spite  of  the  shortano 
of    manpower,    farm    machinery,    p.nd    other 
production  supplies,  and  the  multitudinous 
orders  and  regulations  under  the  price-cell- 
ing program,  they  are  vilUinz  and  anxiouK  tn 
prodtice  to  the  m.axlmum   if   they  can  only 
see  their  way  clear  to  do  so  through  a  fair 
price  for  their  products     They  wonder  why 
it  l«^.  with  the  prewnt  high  purrh:if:ng  power 
of   consumers  aiid   the   unprecedented   Oov- 
ernme.it  deht.   that   the  Government   Is   not 
willing  that  they  t«  paid  for  their  products 
direct   rather   than   throiigh   cash    subwdle* 
Farmers  do  not  want  Inflation,  but  they  do 
feel   they  are  entitled  to  a  price  which  vrtll 
assure  maximum  production  of  food  and  fiber 
BO  badly  needed  in  otu-  war  effort 

We  believe  that  this  committee  and  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  are  in  a  position  to 
do  more  to  build  the  much  needed  morale 
among  farmera  In  this  countrv  and  reaiore 
faith  In  the  democratic  proceaaes  of  our  Na- 
tion than  has  been  true  for  many  years 
Farmers  will  respond  wholeheartedly  to 
sound  and  vigorous  leadership. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived this  week  from  one  of  the  prominent 
cooperative  managers  of  the  country  Is  typi- 
cal of  the  many  which  reach  us  In  almost 
every  mall : 

"WhUe  the  shortage  of  manpower  and  pro- 
duction supplies  Is  most  crltlf  al  I  «m  certain 
that  the  delay  in  Office  of  Price  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  orders,  alao  the  general  feelli  g  by  pro- 
ducers that  Office  of  Price  Administration 
price  celUnga  do  not  reflect  comparable  re- 
turns With  industry  and  labor  U  doing  more 
than  any  other  factor  to  dltcourar*  t^Tm  pro- 
duction  and  Jeopardize;   our  Nauous  future 
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food  s-upply.  Farmers  are  dpflnitely  opposed 
to  mbsidifs  and  believe  that  consumer! 
thould  pay  fair  prices  tor  farm  comrnodltlea. 
especiuUjr  In  view  of  the  highest  purchasing 
power  in  the  hbtory  cf  our  country. 

•  I  Juat  wish  you  could  sense  the  rising  sen- 
timci\i  among  farm  people  against  the  bu- 
reaucrats at  WiUhlnston  It  seems  to  me  the 
hope  of  our  country  lies  through  this  reaction, 
which  I  trust  will  bring  suffloient  preMure 
upon  Congresa  to  etop  the  efforts  of  the 
Wa)«hlnKton  social  reformers  who  are  using 
the  war  aa  an  excuse  to  further  their  p)et 
theories  " 

The  food  outloc;k  Is  not  encouraging.  Rec- 
rrdh  fchow  that  for  6  consecutive  yeurs  1937-43 
the  aggregate  yields  of  crops  per  acre  In  the 
United  States  exceeded  any  year  In  history 
prior  to  this  period  We.  of  course,  all  hope 
lor  a  continuation  of  the  recent  record-break- 
ing crops,  but  such  a  hope  is  not  a  safe  basla 
for  wartime  planning  Thi.s  is  especially  true 
in  View  (if  the  shortages  of  farm  labor  and 
machinery  and  the  extremely  favorable  ylelda 
during  recent  years 

We  believe  that  farmers  do  not  want  caah 
■ubuldies  and  It  Is  our  recommendation  that 
they  be  eliminated  We  believe  that  the 
price-control  act  if  October  2.  1942  should 
be  enforced  and  that  niodiflcation.s  which  the 
act  provides*  should  be  made  la  maximum 
prices  ■•m  liny  case  where  It  appears  that 
such  mixllflcatlon  U  necessary  to  increase  the 
prciductlon  of  such  commodity  for  war  pur- 
p«^Bes  "  Prices,  we  believe,  should  be  estab- 
lished without  delay  at  levels  that  will  stimu- 
late the  production  of  essential  foods.  We 
believe  that  guaranteed  favoriible  minimum 
prices  will  be  more  easily  under.stood  by 
farmers  and  are  likely  to  be  more  effective 
than  the  more  complicated  Incentive  pay- 
men  la  We  believe  there  is  no  adequate  eco- 
nomic Justlflcatioii  for  the  general  use  of  sub- 
sidies and  that  these  should  bo  eliminated 
together  with  acreage  controls  lUiles«  this 
is  done,  we  believe  that  we  will.  In  large  mea- 
sure, fall  In  our  food-production  program. 
This  may  cause  us  to  lose  the  war,  or  at  least, 
delay  victory. 


Air  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  19.  1943 

Mr.  LiCXDMPTE.  Mr.  Spt-aker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  16  adopted  by  the 
Fiftieth  General  A.'y^embly  of  Iowa: 
Senate  Concurrent   Resolution    16 

Whereas  the  Concress  of  the  United  States 
has  before  it  for  consideration  House  bill 
1012  and  Senate  bill  246  affecting  air  com- 
merce; and 

Whereas  air  commerce  (air  lines)  repre- 
aents  a  minor  pnrt  of  civil  aviation  and 
private  flying  and  fixed  base  operations  rep- 
resent a  major  part  of  civil  aviation  whose 
operation*  are  not  interstate  in  character 
and  therefore  are  of  no  Ci)ncern  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  pending  legislation 
would  deny  to  the  States  their  inherent  rights 
to  gcvorn  wlthm  their  own  State  and  would 
seriously  jeopardize  private  flying  and  fixed 
base  op>eratlcns:  and 

Whereas  by  applying  the  Intent  of  this 
legislation  to  other  forms  of  transportation 
our  national  economy  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected; and 


Whereas  there  Is  no  immediate  need  for  this 
legislation  as  the  President  of  ths  United 
States  Is  vested  with  full  power  under  the 
Defense  Act  to  regulate  all  aircraft,  civilian 
or  otherwise,  if  necessarj-;   and 

Whereas  those  men  who  are  serving  their 
country  in  the  various  branches  of  service 
are  unable  to  voice  their  sentiments  or 
opinions  on  this  proposed  legislation  at  this 
tune,  and  they  are  the  [x-rsons  who  have 
contributed  more  to  the  development  of  avia- 
tion and  are  entitled  to  their  place  in  aero- 
nautics when  and  II  they  return  from  active 
duty;   and 

Whereas,  there  is  ample  time  for  such  legis- 
lation to  be  considered  In  the  future  since 
consideration  has  not  been  given  future  de- 
velopments and  improvements  which  will 
cliange  methods  now  used  in  the  regulation 
of  aircraft     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rexolved.  That  the  State  Legislature  of  Iowa 
respectfully  requests  that  no  action  be  taken 
on  the  above-mentioned  bills  or  any  similar 
bill  cir  bills  by  Congress  until  the  present 
war  i.s  over  and  p)eace  is  established;  be  It 
further 

Rfsolvfd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  the  clerk  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of 
Conrress  and  to  each  of  the  Iowa  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress. 


Address  Before  Lithuanian  Allied  Organi- 
lations  of  Western  Pennsylrania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

or   P*NNSTLV.*NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  19.  1943 

Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  Including  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  to  the  Lithuanian  Allied 
Organizations  of  Western  Penn.sylvanla 
on  the  occasion  of  their  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania,  on  Sunday,  February 
14.  1943: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  ac- 
cepted with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  your  kind 
invitation  to  come  here  today  to  address  you. 
I  have  many  close  perst^n^l  friends  In  the 
Lithuanian  Community  of  Pittsburgh  and  I 
see  many  of  them  In  this  gathering  here 
before  me.  Tlie  Lithuanian-Americans  of 
Pitt.sburgh.  as  individuals,  and  as  a  group, 
have  always  been  among  our  City's  m05t  valu- 
able citizens  I  consider  It  an  honor  to  have 
been  asked  to  come  here  to  address  you  on 
this  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
PnKlamatlon  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
It  l.s  ju.«t  25  years  since  the  Council  of  Vilnius 
ls«utMi  Its  his'orlc  Pronouncement  proclaim- 
ing the  recoustitution  of  Lithuania  as  an 
lnde{>endent  democratic  republic.  Modern 
Lithuania  and  all  her  sovereign  rights,  and 
all  her  magnificent  national,  cultural,  com- 
mercial, and  Industrial  advancement  stem 
from  that  famous  declaration.  What  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  4.  1776. 
Is  to  Americans,  the  Declaration  of  February 
16.  1918.  Is  to  LiihuaniHi'.s 

February  16.  1918  marked  the  end  of  a 
tragic  era  It  marked  the  end  of  150  years 
of  oppre.s^'ion  and  national  humiliation.  It 
marked  the  successful  end  of  a  magnificent 
struggle  by  a  proud  valiant  p>eople  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  which  lor  heart-breaking  decades 


bound  them  in  national  serfdom  It  marked 
the  day  of  triumph  which  enabled  them  to 
stand  forth  In  their  true  guise — a  nation  of 
free   men — Lithuanians. 

February  16.  1918  was  the  turning  point  In 
the  modern  history  of  your  ancient  country's 
existence.  All  true  friends  of  Lithuania  ex- 
ulted In  her  triumph  and  looked  forward 
confidently  to  her  future  It  was  the  dawn 
of  the  new  day  and  the  people  and  the 
leaders  of  Lithuania  went  forth  to  rebuild 
their  cherished  land  with  pride  In  her  an- 
cient greatness  and  with  txjundless  confidence 
In  her  ability  to  take  her  proper  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

For  22  years  thereafter  Lithuania's  national 
policy  was  that  of  peaceful  collaboration  with 
other  countries.  She  became  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  She  established 
good  neighbor  relations  with  Germany.  She 
signed  a  fieace  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia. 
She  was  Inslruraental  In  bringing  about  tho 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  the  Baltic  Entente 
with  Latvia  and  Estonia.  She  worked  per- 
sistently to  Improve  her  relations  with  Po- 
land. All  that  Lithuania  desired  from  her 
neighbors  and  from  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  general  was  their  good  will  and  the  right; 
to  be  left  in  peace  in  order  to  advance  her 
own  national  development. 

For  22  years  the  citizens  of  Lithuania  and 
Lithuania's  sons  and  daughters  of  Lithuanian 
Descent  all  over  the  world  worked  long  and 
hard  to  reestablish  the  prestige  of  the  old 
country.  Her  leaders  strove  to  improve  the 
economic  situation  The  ancient  language 
was  revived  and  developed.  Enlightened 
agricultural  laws  were  pa.ssed  and  land  own- 
ership reform  was  Inaugurated.  Commerce 
and  industry  were  developed  The  country 
prospered.  Modern  Lithuania  had  risen 
again  to  a  place  In  tlie  world  where  she 
matched  her  former  high  position  of  ancient 
times.  It  was  a  nation  of  which  all  of  you— 
all  of  us — could  be  proud  and  Lithuanians 
and  the  friends  of  Lithuanians  were  Justly 
proud  of  Lithuania. 

Then  came  the  tragic  events  of  1940.  The 
proud  little  Baltic  Nation  saw  her  prized 
Independence  and  all  her  hard-won  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  development  snatched 
from  her  once  again  by  a  powerful  aggressor. 
In  a  certain  sense  this  is  a  sad  occa.sion  we 
are  celebrating  today  We  are  celebrating 
today  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of  a 
free  and  Independent  Lithuania  .seems  as 
hopeless  as  It  was  In  those  dark  days  when 
those  20  heroes  of  Vilnius  set  their  pens  to 
the  ringing  proclamation  of  1918  that  the 
Independent  State  of  Lithuania,  founded  on 
democratic  principles,  was  an  existing  fact 
that  the  world  would  have  to  deal  with  in 
the  future.  These  are  indeed  hard  times  for 
Lithuania  The  terrible  events  of  1940.  1941, 
and  1942  have  brought  again  to  your  father- 
land the  old,  old  story  of  black  oppression 
and  blood  and  tears,  but  there  is  nothing 
final  or  Irrevocable  in  this  present  situation. 
Dark  days  are  no  novelty  to  Lithuania  or  to 
the  Lithuanian  People.  The  lesson  of  the 
Past  Is  still  before  us.  Lithuania  In  the  past 
has  proved  not  once,  but  a  dozen  times,  that 
her  people  could  not  and  would  not  t>e  sub- 
jugated and  could  not  and  would  not  be  en- 
slaved by  warring  neighbors.  A  nation  which 
has  courageously  In  the  face  of  stupendous 
odds  battled  through  the  centuries  against 
one  p<3werfui  nation  after  another  without 
yielding  one  single  solitary  Inch  In  Its  deter- 
mination to  be  free  can  and  will  rise  again. 

No  student  of  history,  no  one  who  has  read 
or  t>een  told  of  the  indomitable  struggle  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  for  truth  and  liberty 
can  have  anything  but  the  most  sincere  ad- 
miration for  and  confidence  In  the  people  of 
your  Baltic  Nation.  No  one  can  doubt  your 
eventual  Ulumph  over  the  present  oppressors 
of  your  country.  Lithuania  will  rise  from 
these  days  of  blood  and  strife  and  wUl  atrtke 
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down  those  who  have  sought  to  bind  her  and 
lb  ill  stand  forth  once  nwre  as  a  free  people. 

My  frlenda,  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  stand- 
ing before  you  as  a  prophet  today  and  de- 
ciaruig  that  the  day  Is  not  far  off  when  the 
present  oppressor  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
bhall  be  beaten  and  ground  into  the  dust 
and  that  Lithuania,  a  free  republic,  a  lib- 
erated Democracy.  wlU  once  more  take  her 
proud  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

R<>memt>er  the  ancient  Lithuanian  motto: 
*  Be  what  may.  Lithuania  will  sdways  stay. ' 
Long  live  Lithuania  I 


Creation  of  •  CitiI  ArintioD  G>iniiuttee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  19.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  yester- 
day to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  civil  aviation.  H.  R.  1012.  and  the 
importance  of  creating  a  standing  com- 
mittee in  the  House  to  consider  legisla- 
tion relating  to  civil  aviation,  I  submit 
the  following: 

As  one  who  earnestly  advocates  the 
creation  of  a  standing  committee  to  con- 
sider legislation  affecting  civil  aviation,  I 
want  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  new  idea  on 
my  part.  In  the  opening  weeks  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  I  submitted  a 
resolution  asking  for  the  creation  of  such 
a  committee.  I  state  this  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  my  thought  that  this  com- 
mittee should  be  created  primarily  to 
deal  with  post-war  aviation. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  H.  R.  1012 
and  to  the  Report  124  which  accompanies 
this  bill.  H.  R.  1012  was  Introduced  on 
January  11  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LkaI.  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
This  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  I 
had  assumed,  and  so  advised  interested 
constituents,  that  hearings  were  not 
likely  to  be  held  on  this  bill  until  the 
decision  had  been  made  by  the  House  as 
to  the  need  of  creating  a  committee  on 
civil  aviation.  I  foimd  I  was  in  error 
when  I  returned  to  Washington  last 
Monday,  after  spending  3  days  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  learned  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  had  re- 
ported this  bill  out  favorably  the  previous 
Saturday.  The  brief  hearings  on  this 
important  bill  were  held  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
very  days  that  the  Rules  Committee  was 
holding  hearings  on  House  Resolution  23, 
asking  for  the  creation  of  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Aeronautics. 

The  first  two  or  three  pages  of  Report 
124  advances  arguments  in  favor  of  leav- 
ing aviation  legislation  under  control  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing about  aviation  that  get*  into  one's 
bloodstream.  The  subject  is  so  challeng- 
ing, and  once  one  gets  Interested  in  it,  it 
Is  extremely  difflcult  to  forget  It.    I  can 


well  understand  that  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee who  have  been  dealing  with  avia- 
tion legislation  would  desire  to  continue 
their  activity.  However,  I  do  believe  that 
this  subject  is  so  broad  and  of  such  great 
importance  to  the  country  that  it  de- 
serves and  should  have  the  full  attention 
of  a  standing  committee  of  the  House. 

Pages  4,  5.  and  6  of  Report  124  contain, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  one  of  the  strong- 
er I  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  for 
the  creation  of  this  proposed  committee. 

It  is  proposed  in  H.  R.  1012  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  carry  on  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  aviation  development, 
with  a  view  of  formulating  *"a  national 
policy  for  civil  aeronautics,"  and  that 
this  Board  shall,  once  a  year  for  the  next 
5  years,  rejxirt  back  to  Congress  its  rec- 
ommendations. This,  I  believe,  is  con- 
tinuing a  dangerous  practice  that  hao 
grown  up  in  our  Federal  Govei«iment 
during  the  past  few  years.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  bureaus  and 
bureaucrats  downtown,  but  in  this  act  we 
propos?  to  strengthen  at  least  one  bu- 
reau— the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  committee 
of  Congress  should  not  hold  hearings 
and,  as  a  result  of  these  hearings  and 
study,  formulate  a  national  policy  for 
civil  aeronautics?  Why  should  not  a 
committee  of  Congress  hear  representa- 
tives of  airplane-engine  manufacturers, 
of  air-line  operators,  of  airplane  manu- 
facturers, of  civilian  private  flyers,  and 
the  aviation  commissioners  from  the  sev- 
eral States?  If  we  could  secure  testi- 
mony from  this  group,  the  Congress  itself 
could  formulate  its  own  policy. 

I  do  not  know  that  anyone  has  criti- 
cized the  way  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  dealt  with 
aviation  in  this  coimtry,  I  know  many 
representatives  of  large  units  of  the  avia- 
tion industry  have  said  that  the  1938  act 
was  a  life  saver  f'^r  the  industry,  but  I 
also  know  that  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  busiest  committees 
in  Congress.  In  one  session  of  Congress 
it  may  bring  out  an  important  railroad 
bill;  in  another  session  It  can  bring  out 
an  important  bill  relating  to  inland 
waterways  and  perhaps  in  a  third  ses- 
sion, something  dealing  with  our  com- 
munications system.  The  aviation  in- 
dustry has  grown  to  such  a  size  and  is 
now  of  such  importance  that  it  actually 
needs  Just  about  the  full  attention  of  a 
substantial  number  of  men  in  this  House, 
and  I  am  sure  we  would  have  no  difll- 
culty  in  finding  at  least  15  men  who 
would  be  willing  to  imdertake  the  needed 
study  and  who  would  devote  their  l)est 
efforts  to  aiding  in  the  growth  of  avia- 
tion. 

If  such  a  committee  is  set  up,  it  may 
not  be  long  before  the  new  committee 
would  decide  that  matters  relating  to 
rate  making  should  be  considered  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. In  the  not  too  distant  future  I 
would  personally  like  to  see  the  rela-* 
tionship  between  the  proposed  Aviation 
Committee  and  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Conmierce  Committee  alx)ut  the 
same  as  that  which  exists  between  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 


mittee and  the  Merchant  Marine  ftnd 
Fishery  Comniitt«e. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  today 
to  discuss,  section  by  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  1012,  but  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  that  several  of  oiu:  State  avia- 
tion commissioners  feel  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  proper 
State  control  of  purely  intrastate  flying. 
On  my  desk  I  have  a  letter  signed  by 
Thomas  H.  Lockhart.  Commissioner  of 
Aeronautics  for  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
in  which  he  states: 

A  hearing  .<^hould  be  afTorded  all  parties  that 
would  be  affected  by  bills  such  aa  these 
(H.  R   1012  and  8   340). 

He  further  states: 

These  bills  would  extend  Ftderal  control 
over  all  air  space  and  Infringe  upon  the  auv- 
cnign  rights  of  the  States. 

I  am  sure  no  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  CommerCv  Committee  would 
deny  that  H.  R.  1012  raises  a  serious  con- 
stitutional question — a  question  that 
should  have  serious  consideration  by  both 
tlie  House  and  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

It  will  doubtless  be  argued,  when  House 
Resolution  23  is  under  consideration,  that 
v.e  have  too  many  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  now.  That 
may  be  true  but,  if  true,  certainly  pro- 
gressive steps  shouM  not  l>e  rejected 
simply  txjcause  a  needed  corrective  meas- 
ure has  not  been  taken.  I  am  thorough- 
ly convinced  that  the  establishment  of 
a  standing  committee  on  civil  aeronau- 
tics in  this  House  will  have  a  very  definite 
advantageous  psychological  effect  on  the 
whole  aviation  industry  in  all  of  Its  sepa- 
rate branches  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  closing,  may  I  urge  upon  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  contact  what- 
every  representative  of  this  great  Indus- 
try he  has  In  his  district  and  obtain  from 
him  an  opinion  as  to  the  Importance  and 
advisability  of  creating  the  proposed  new 
committee. 

With  these  remarks  I  submit  an  edi- 
torial by  Al  Williams,  one  of  the  greatest 
flyers  the  United  States  has  as  yet  pro- 
duced: 

It's  a  Jc»  roa  CoNcasaa 

(By  Al  Williams) 

A  recent  report  speaks  of  "nqjersecret 
meetings  •  •  •  to  plan  a  tremendotia 
expansion  In  world-wide  air  routes."  Promi- 
nent In  these  supersecret  meetings  to  de- 
termine who  Is  going  to  run  what  Interna- 
tional air  line,  and  where,  were  Lord  Halifax, 
representing  Great  Britain:  ofliclals  of  our 
State  Department  and  Army  and  Nary  air- 
cargo  divisions,  and  alr-Une  otBclals  (beaded 
by  smart,  suave.  Pan-American  Airways  pres- 
ident Juan  Trippe ) . 

Did  It  ever  occur  to  anyone  that  these 
supersecret  meetings  are  dealing  with  busi- 
ness that  belong  essentially  to  Congress? 

latematlonal  air  line  rigbU.  routes  and 
privileges  for  the  post-war  period  are  the 
foundation  for  control  of  the  post-war  po- 
litical and  economic  world.  We  now  are 
standing  at  approxlmstely  the  same  position 
In  history  aa  those  empire  builders  some  cen- 
turies ago  who  laid  out  salllng-sblp  trade 
routes. 

Examine  the  commercial  and  nrtandal  In- 
terests Involved  In  the  allocation  o(  Inter- 
national air  lines. 
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The  present  mr-cargo  traiu*porlatii>n  sys- 
tf-m.  iiiiw  Ciiri>iiii<  ••s.'M'iit liil  muiiitiuiis.  has 
bceik  wholly  uiiderwriuou  us  a,  war  project. 
Will  the  resvilts  ft  this  undervcntiiiK  b« 
turned  over  to  our  i;wn  commertiiil  interests. 
carte  blanche,  to  be  up«*ra'.ed  as  profit -earn- 
InK  enterprlso.'-'' 

At»other  i>rr»-iii«  pr.ihlem  which  niust  be 
a^ilved  19  jU".t  which  at  the  American  mr  lines 
huw  i<p«Tatinbj  over  British-owned  territory, 
or  from  and  to  Br .t;sh-ownt'il  air  bas'^s.  will 
The  United  Sl.ile.i  rrllnqul*h  after  the  war? 
The«te  are  p:oblern.s  which  mu^t  be  .«i  Ived  by 
Conffre">8  And  it  seems  l()t<ic:il  th.it  Congress 
should  be  In  the  deals  betnf?  plannrd  now. 

When  this  war  ends  there  will  be  no  sale 
of  c  trloads  of  military  planes  as  there  was  In 
1918  There  will  be  th<)U.«-aiids  and  thou- 
■ands  of  bombers  that  can  be  readily  con- 
verted to  carRo-carrvini?  planes,  to  say  noth- 
ing (if  the  additional  thousands  of  cargo 
plnne* 

It  l.s  all  very  well  frr  the  bin  busineji';  inter- 
ests to  meet  now  and  as  many  times  as  they 
please  to  discuss  and  plan  the  p<>f;t-war  avi- 
ation world,  but  It  seems  e.ssential  that  a 
•pectaUy  authorl/^'d  committee  of  Congres.s 
.  abould  be  devotm*;  Its  full  time  and  ability 
to  rcpiesentins  the  rights  of  the  American 
people  In  the  comuiR  postwar  air  a(?e 

The  air  scramble  is  on  and  CoUK^ess  should 
be  riKlit  In  there  pitching  The  miKhtiesl 
factor  In  postwar  international  relations  will 
be  air  transportation,  and  that  b  esieentlally 
the  business  of  the  Nation. 
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EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

or    NEW    TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Fridau.  February  19.  1943 

Mr  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bfjoaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s.  I  include  a  sptn^ch  delivered  by 
nie  bt'fort^  the  PurtM^n  Policy  AvV>o<  latlon 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1943: 

Probably  at  no  time  In  the  history  of  this 
Country  has  our  Congress  fact-d  so  grave  a 
rMponslblilty  a.s  confronts  It  today  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  we  fought  to  create  the 
Union  In  the  Oivll  War.  we  fouktht  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  and  In  this  war  as  in  the 
last  war.  we  are  Iti  my  opinion,  figlitmg  to 
•xtentl  the  Union 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me  I  «ni  not 
■aying  this  as  an  imperialist  For  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  to  which  I  sutiecribe.  forbids 
territorial  aggrandizement.  Nor  am  I  .^a\;ng 
It  &•  an  advocate  of  so-called  Union  Now. 
For  I  don  t  twUeve  In  any  union  forged  In 
the  stress  of  war  I'm  saving  it  as.  I  hope,  a 
realist  who  believes  that  the  united  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  war  but  should  be  carried  on  into  the 
peace  Which  means  that  our  Congress  haa 
"^In  rtfect  assumed  international  resp)onsibUl- 
tlea,  the  sound  tiandling  of  which  I;  bound 
to  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  wo: Id  and 
cot  this  Nation  alone 

The  current  Congress  has  been  called  the 
Victory  Congre^8  It  is  my  pious  prayer  that 
It  will  indeed  be  the  Victory  Congres^s  But 
victory  means  peace  and  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  pc!;ce  are  by  tlie  very  nature  of 
tbln^  far  more  difScult  th:in  the  solution 
Ctf  the  more  forthright  prnbiems  of  war 

While  I  tan  t  speak  for  Congress  m  this 
regaflX  I  can.  as  a  Member,  spt-ak  with  some 
•uUMrttj  tiX  It— ui.u  cettalnl)  I  can  g.\e  }cu 


the  conclusions  and  the  pn^ram  of  an  active 
Congressman. 

In  the  first  place.  If  you  agree  with  me 
that  the  problems  confronting  us  are  world 
problems,  that  the  local,  or  shall  we  say  na- 
tional, and  International  problems  are  so 
interwoven  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable; 
if  you  agree  with  me  that  this  war  Is  being 
fou«lu  t<j  extend  the  union  of  peoples  every- 
where, then  I  thlnlc  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  flr.st  step  Congress  should  take  to 
handle  this  world  situation  is  to  set  Its  own 
house  in  order. 

I  hate  to  use  the  term  ".streamline"  be- 
cause it  has  so  often  been  abused,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  In  these  days  when 
the  leaders  of  nations  cross  continents  and 
oceans  in  a  few  hours  to  confer,  and  when 
events  happen  wilii  breath-taliing  rapidity, 
the  flr.st  Job  Congress  faces  in  preparing  it- 
self to  function  for  modern  democray  is  to 
streamline  Its  own  organization 

I  tell  you  that  If  repre.sentatlve  govern- 
ment Is  to  be  preserved  and  the  powers  of  a 
parliament  under  the  modern  tempo  are  to 
be  retained.  Congress  mu.st  be  prepared  to 
function  rapidly  The  alternative  Is  the 
granting  of  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Exec- 
utive In  order  to  save  time  In  a  so-called 
emergency.  And  that  Is  not  the  democratic 
jirocess. 

Nor  Is  the  speed  of  current  war  events  a 
temporary  emergency,  my  friend-s.  It  Is  per- 
manent It  Is  the  future  whether  In  war  or 
peace  In  the  last  war  we  thought  we  had 
done  a  monutnental  Job  if  we  marched  12 
or  15  miles  a  day.  Today,  in  battle,  an  ad- 
vance ol  50  miles  is  commonplace,  with  mo- 
torized and  air-borne  tro<^ps  We  rer.d  that 
almost  dally  \n  the  papers^ 

Democracy  must  be  streamlined  If  It  Is  to 
hold  Its  own  Ncr  need  it  lose  one  lota  of 
Us  demticratic  effectlveiU's.s  in  the  prrx^ess 
On  the  contrary  it  will  Increase  It.  The  basic 
trouble  In  Congress  Is  that  lis  committee 
structure,  its  procedure.  In  fact  Its  very 
modus  operandi,  are  paced  at  a  tempo  150 
years  old 

You  may  well  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with    implementing    the    Atlantic    Charter? 

Well,  let  me  say  this  my  friends — If  our 
Congress  Isn't  set  to  the  mtxlern  temp>o.  If 
It  Isn't  prepared  to  move  with  speed,  the  vic- 
tory l.s  going  to  find  us  left  at  the  post  when 
peace  Is  signed,  and  the  Atlantic  Ch  irter 
will  become  merely  a  memory 

Now,  as  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  -If  .some 
of  you  have  been  as  confu.sed  as  I  occas- 
F'onnlly  have  been  as  to  what  Is  Involved 
therein  I  think  It  would  bear  a  brief  review 
before   I   suggest   how   to   Implement    It. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  that  beyond 
military  nece.ssity,  it  Is  the  only  document 
ngned  by  all  the  United  Nations,  which  ex- 
presses any  concrete  peace  aim.s  wh.it.socvir 

In  the  second  place,  its  prin.ciples  were 
first  enunciated  by  President  RiH'sevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  in  a  battleship  con- 
ference oft  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  on 
August  14.  1941.  Ixefore  the  United  States 
of  America  had  entered  the  war  — that  Is 
almiKst  4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  It 
was  proclaimed  by  vis  In  time  of  peace  It 
lias  since  been  signed  by  29  nations,  fotxr 
(>r  the  most  Important  on  January  1.  1942 — 
that  is  to  say.  the  United  States  of  America. 
Cireat  Britain  China,  and  Russia.  The  m  ist 
recent  t<i  adhere  were  Iraq  and  Brazil 

And  finally  It  Is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Four  Freedoms  contained  In  a  speech  by 
President  Roosevelt  In  this  country  although 
t  *o  cif  the  four  freedoms- -freedom  from  fear, 
and  freedom  fri.  m  want,  are  contained  In  the 
.charter 

The  charter  Itself  contains  eight  points 
And  for  the  purpose  of  the  conclusion  if  my 
speech.  I  would  like  to  review  them. 

1  No  territorial  aggrand.zement 

2  No  territorial  changes  without  the  c-n- 
•eut  of  lixt  peoples  wvulvca  Ireriy  expresacU, 


3  The  right  cf  all  peoples  to  choose  their 
own  government,  with  sovereign  rlglits  and 
self-government  restored  to  those  who  have 
been  forcibly  deprived  of  them 

4  With  due  respect  to  existing  obliga- 
tions all  nations  to  have  access  to  trade  and 
raw  materials  needed  for  economic  proe- 
p>€rlty 

5  Fullest  coUalx^ration  between  all  nations 
In  the  economic  field  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing for  all  improved  labor  standards  eco- 
nomic adju.«tment.  and  social  security.  (This 
Is.   of  course,  freedom  from  want  ) 

6  After  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi  tyr- 
anny the  establishment  of  a  peace  which 
will  afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwell- 
ing In  saXety  within  their  own  boundaries  and 
will  provide  a.ssurance  that  all  the  men  in 
all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  In 
freedom  from  fear  and  want.  (Freedom  from 
both  fear  and  want  here  definitely  e.xpressed  ) 

7  Such  a  peace  to  enable  all  men  to  tra- 
verse the  high  seas  and  (x:eans  without 
hindrance 

8  All  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  for 
leallstlc  as  well  as  for  spiritual  reasons  to 
1  bandon  the  use  of  force.  And  since  no  fu- 
ture peace  can  be  maintained  If  land,  sea  cr 
air  armaments  continue  to  i>e  employed  by 
nations  which  threaten  or  may  threaten  ag- 
gression outside  of  their  own  frontiers  that 
pending  establishment  of  a  wider  and  more 
permanent  system  of  general  security  the 
disarmament  of  such  nations  Is  essential 
and  that  the  s-ignatories  will  aid  and  encour- 
age all  other  practical  measures  which  will 
lighten  for  peace-loving  peoples  the  crushing 
I  urden  of  armaments. 

That  Is  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Verbiage,  I 
have  heard  It  said  Of  course  It  is  verbiage 
as  It  stands  In  spite  of  29  or  more  signa- 
tories But  It  contains  the  framework  of 
the  future  It  Is  shall  we  say  a  signed  letter 
of  Intent  as  the  basis  for  a  future  contract. 
And  If  you  t>elieve  in  It.  as  I  do,  and  as  I  be- 
lieve  most  Members  of  Congress  do.  what 
should  be  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  by  our 
own  Congress  to  make  it  effective'' 

It  stands  to  reason,  of  course,  that  much 
Cf  It  will  liave  to  be  implemented  after  vic- 
tory It  stands  to  reason,  also,  that  some  of 
It.  so  far  as  this  country  is  c<incerned,  U 
self-evident.  For  Instance.  It  has  been  a 
constant  and  open  policy  of  this  ccuntry  for 
rearly  50  yearh  not  to  seek  territorial  ag- 
grandizement This  takes  care  of  point 
No  1.  s<5  far  a.^  we  are  concerned  The 
so-called  Kellogg-Bnand  pact,  .subsequently 
reiterated  by  Secretaries  Stlmsnn  and  Hull, 
also  established  as  our  foreign  policy  that  this 
Nation  would  not  recognize  territory  ti>ken 
by  aggres5l,in  in  violation  of  existing  agree- 
ments That  takes  care  cf  the  second  point, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned 

But  there  are  certain  things  that  can  be 
done  now.  And  there  Is  one  flr^t  step  in  this 
connection  which  I  consider  all  important. 

You  will  remember  that  during  the  last  war 
President  Wilson  enunciated  14  famou.s  points 
as  the  basis  for  future  peace  Our  allies  gen- 
erally adhered  to  them  The  United  States  of 
America  through  the  Congress  which  had  not 
been  consulted  alone  held  out.  I  don  t  want 
this  to  happen  ajain 

I  call  upon  President  Roo.-evelt  to  present 
to  the  Congress  now  his  own  legL'lative  pro- 
gram for  Implementing  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
Delay  on  this  score  might  well  prove  disas- 
trous Not  that  I  think  Congress  will  b« 
found  In  the  end  otjstructionist  On  the  con- 
trary. But  Ijecausc  history  has  proven  that 
Ignorance  has  all  too  often  caused  fatal  fum- 
bling of  the  ball.  The  President  his  g.ven  u« 
an  Atlantic  Charter  Let  him  now  give  us  an 
Am'-rlcan  Charter,  which  will  specify  our  own 
contributlrn  to  the  cause 

In  the  meantime  there  are  some  thmgi 
which  I  believe  the  Congress  can  itself  initi- 
ate In  this  regard  I  offer  them  to  you  M 
auggeatlons— OS  action  which  I  mytcU  advo- 


cnte  ns  a  sincere  supporter  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

I  have  already  covered  the  flrat  two  points 
In  the  charter  The  third  point  must  wait 
until  after  Tlctory  except  for  the  declaration 
of  Intent  contained  In  the  charter  We  are 
In  no  position  to  guarantee  such  things  until 
we  have  won  the  war 

But  there  is  a  contribution  we  can  make 
here  and  now  to  placing  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  making  such  a  guaranty.  That  is  to 
winning  the  war.  The  Congress  can  and  must 
renew  the  so-called  lend-leaee  laws,  now  up 
for  renewal.  And  I  l>elleve  1  am  safe  In  say- 
ing that  they  will  do  so — and  promptly 

On  the  fourth  point  Congress  will  shortly 
be  called  upon  to  take  a  very  definite  and 
vitally  important  stand  I'm  speaking  now 
of  the  right  of  all  nations  to  have  access  to 
trade  and  raw  materials  needed  for  economic 
prosperity.  Sometime  In  April  probably  the 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  renew  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  we  now  have  with  various 
nations  of  the  world.  It  Is  my  considered 
opinion  that  should  we  fall  to  renew  these 
agreements  we  will  be  creating  inevitably 
caioses  for  future  conflict.  It  may  sound 
strange  for  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party, 
popularly  or  perhaps  unpopularly  known  as 
the  high-tariff  group,  to  come  cut  for  these 
agreement*.  But  remember  that  the  origin 
of  the  Republican  tariff  policy  was  tariff 
for  protection  of  Infant  Industries,  and  It  Is 
my  conviction  that  my  party  will  return  to 
first  principles  on  this  point  and  will  support 
the  renewal  of  these  trade  agreements,  which 
In  fact  are  In  no  way  necessarily  a  contradic- 
tion to  Republican  tariff  policy.  Certainly 
I  Will  support  their  renewal. 

As  to  point  five,  which  Involves  Improved 
labor  conditions  and  social  security  there  la 
much  I  could  say.  if  I  had  the  time,  and 
there  Is  much  Congress  can  do,  If  it  will, 
and  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  It  should. 
On  the  first  score,  that  of  labor,  and  I  am 
on  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
was  the  Labor  Party,  as  well  as  the  Republi- 
can Party  candidate  In  the  last  election— let 
me  say  this— that  I  have  supported  In  the 
past  and  shall  continue  to  support  In  the 
future  American  labor's  hard  and  often 
heartbreaking  strurgle  to  achieve  a  proper 
and  profitable  position  In  the  American  social 
structure.  I  have  opposed  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  all  raids  on  labor's  hard- 
won  rights.  But  I  am  most  earnestly  con- 
vinced and  shall  act  accordingly  that  the 
only  guarantee  of  Improved  lalxjr  conditions 
In  this  country  Is  for  Congress  to  require 
and  labor  to  accept  corporate  reapKinslbillty 
in  the  same  way  that  every  membership  or- 
ganization In  our  community  accepts  It — 
with  all  that  such  responsibility  Implies.  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  act  In  this  ses- 
hion  to  require  such  responsibility,  which  I 
Jim  sure  would  cure  all  alleged  existing  labor 
evils.  And  that  Congress  should  correspond- 
ingly defeat  all  reactionary  attempts  to 
otherwise  harass  American  lalwr. 

That  increased  social  security  la  not  only 
Important  to  world  {>eace  but  to  our  own 
economy  and  the  preservation  of  the  system 
under  which  we  have  so  long  prospered  seems 
to  me  self-evident.  I  have  studied  the  so- 
called  Beverldge  plan.  Introduced  for  consid- 
eration In  Great  Britain,  and  I  tielleve  It  to 
b  excellent— for  Great  Britain  It  Is  well 
worth  our  studying  here.  But  I  submit  that 
plans  which  are  pertinent  to  comparatively 
tmall  areas  like  the  Bntlsb  Isles.  Denmark, 
and  Norway  cannot  be  successfully  applied 
without  wide  change  and  adaptation  in  so 
va.<=t  an  area  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
Where  living  costs  vary  so  widely  No  simple 
Federal  yardstick  is  going  to  work  equitably. 
Some  system  of  home  rule  devolving  upon 
the  States  must  in  my  opinion  be  worked  out. 
I  believe  that  Congress  In  this  connection  can 
and  should  set  up  a  commission  to  report  as 
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promptly  as  possible  on  this  problem — a  com- 
mission to  include  not  only  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  recognized  authorities  from  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

Action  on  point  No  6  can  In  part  be  Im- 
mediate and  must  In  part  be  postponed  until 
after  victory.  This  Is  the  point  involving 
freedom  from  fear — that  Is  the  threat  of  fu- 
ttire  wars  Immediate  action  can  certainly 
be  taken  by  Congress  In  this  connection  by 
amending  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide permanent  military  training  for  all  our 
young  men  for  at  least  a  year  In  certain  age 
groups,  thereby  serving  notice  on  the  world 
that  In  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
or  without  we  are  prepared  to  preserve  the 
peace  by  force  If  necessary.  1  advocate  such 
action  by  Congress.  We  have  already  served 
notice  that  In  building  a  two-ocean  navy 
we  have  this  In  mind.  And  Congress  is  now 
considering  a  special  clvU  aviation  commit- 
tee, which  I  sincerely  hope  It  creates,  as  a 
source  of  peace  protection. 

You  may  say  that  such  a  suggestion  nulli- 
fies the  eighth  point  of  the  Charter  which 
looks  to  reduction  In  armament.  This  Is 
not  true.  Local  police  forces  are  often  re- 
duced, obviously  should  be  reduc  d  as  State 
and  national  police  protection  is  increased. 
So  our  national  armed  forces  can  and  should 
be  reduced  as  soon  as  a  permanent  Interna- 
tional police  force  is  set  up.  And  I  am  not 
advocating  a  large  standing  Army — but  a 
large  reserve  force — which  has  been  a  definite 
American  policy  too  often  Ignored. 

I  have  omitted  point  No.  7 — the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  That  has  been  an  American 
policy  since  the  War  of  the  Revolution  I 
think  It  Is  covered  by  our  gradual  creation 
of  a  two-CKcan  Navy  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready acted  upon. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  add  this.  We  are 
on  the  road  to  victory,  which  means  that 
we  are  on  the  road  to  peace.  How  perma- 
nent that  peace  Is  to  be  depends  not  only  on 
me  and  my  colleagues  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  on  you  as  citizens  of  the  greatest 
and  strongest  Nation  on  this  earth.  Your 
active  support  or  your  active  disapproval  are 
paramount  In  the  problems  that  confront  us. 
I'm  not  begging  any  question.  I  am  saying 
that.  If  you  do  not  crystallize  your  opin- 
ions and  express  your  desires,  your  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress,  whatever  their  vision, 
win  be  feeling  their  way  in  the  dark.  Na- 
tional sovereignty  we  need  not,  we  must  never 
yield.  National  sacrifices  ixith  for  our  own 
permanent  benefit  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  As  I 
heard  a  young  Harvard  valedictorian  say  at 
Cambridge  less  than  a  year  ago,  on  this  very 
subject : 

"A  peace  to  be  durable  must  be  endurable." 
Not  only  Congreaa  and  the  United  Nations 
but  you  and  I  and  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will  must  see  to  It  that  at  long  last  we  obtain 
and  mainUin  a  peace  that  Is  both  durable  and 
endurable. 


Fcc^s  for  LItc  stock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  19.  1943 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  8,  adopted  by  the 
Fiftieth  General  Assembly  of  Iowa: 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8 

Whereas  stock  feeders  In  Iowa  are  finding 
It  dlfBcult  and  In  many  cases  Impossible  to 
obtain  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  soybean 
meal,  tankage,  and  similar  feeds  so  necessary 
In  feeding  and  finishing  livestock  for  market; 
and 

Whereas  where  available  these  must  gener- 
ally be  purchased.  U  at  all.  at  increasingly 
exorbitant  prices  in  mlktures  and  compounds 
generally  known  as  commercial  stock  foods: 
and 

WTier-as  the  difficulty  In  obtaining  these 
necessary  feed  substances,  at  reasonable  prices 
In  the  usual  forms.  Is  seriously  slowing  down 
and  discouraging  the  production  of  meat  so 
necessary  to  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  it  is  t>elng  commonly  asserted  and 
believed  that  this  situation  docs  not  arise 
from  an  actual  shortage  of  these  prodticts  so 
much  as  by  nuinlpulatlon  and  preferences 
which  might  l>e  prevented  and  removed  by 
national  authority:  Be  It,  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  low 
(the  house  of  representatives  concurring). 
That  we  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  such  Investigation  of  this 
subject  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
fact  and  fix  blame.  If  any,  and  pass  legisla- 
tion, if  any  Is  required,  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion complained  of;  bt  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Iowa  delegation 
In  Congress. 


It  Is  Not  Leu,  Bnt  More,  Productioa  Wo 
Want 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATI'VIS 

Friday.  February  19,  1943 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansaa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shall  support  the  provision  of  this  bill 
that  will  permit  farmers  to  feed  excess 
wheat  to  their  own  livestock  and  poultry 
without  the  pajmaent  of  penalty.  I  alao 
trust  the  provision  permitting  com 
grown  in  excess  of  the  program  to  be 
made  into  ensilage  without  penalty  will 
be  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  tried  on  prior 
occasions  to  secure  the  adoption  and 
passage  of  similar  legislation.  The 
House  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  sup- 
port me.  It  is  gratifying  at  least  to  see 
the  commitee  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  with  apparently  little  opposition 
from  its  membership. 

This  thing  of  requiring  a  farmer  to 
pay  49  cents  a  btishel  on  so-called  excess 
wheat  that  he  feeds  to  his  own  liveatock 
and  chickens  does  not  now  and  never 
did  make  good  sense.  I  do  not  think 
you  vnll  find  very  many  farmers  who 
favor  that  feature  of  the  law.  It  is  a 
matter  that  has  caused  more  dissatis- 
faction among  farmers  generally  than 
almost  anything  else. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  go  one 
step  further.  My  amendment  would  re- 
peal that  portion  or  section  of  the  law 
that  requires  a  farmer  to  pay  a  penalty 
to  the  Government  on  wheat  grown  In 
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jxcess  of  the  quota  asslgrifxl  him  by  the 
Atfiicultuial  Adjustment  ARency.  At 
prpsent  the  penaltv  Is  49  rents  prr  bushel. 
This  year.  I  am  informed,  it  will  be  more, 
possibly  54  or  56  cents;  this  by  reason  of 
increase  in  prices 

My  amendment  does  not  limit  the  pres- 
ent law  with  respect  to  other  subsidy 
payments  or  kjeneflts.  In  other  words,  a 
farmer  who  rhoos»'<;  to  raise  a  little  more 
Krain  than  the  limit  .set  l)y  th.e  A  A.  A. 
uill  not  hav."  to  pay  a  penally:  and  he 
will  not.  howfvir.  receive  soil  conserva- 
tion pu>  menus.  85-cent  parity  loans,  or 
Insurance  benefits.  The  latter  should  be 
penalty  enouKh  under  the  A  A.  A.  pro- 
Krarn.  I  have  f\xed  It  this  way  so  that 
I  may  not  be  charged  with  crippling  the 
farm  program.  1  think  it  is  pretty  se- 
vere to  penalize  a  producer  for  raising 
a  little  extra  grain  in  these  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Govt-rnment  agencies  are 
fixing  celling  prices  on  wheat  products. 
Prices  and  quota.s  are  being  placed  on 
meats  and  other  foods.  Then  another 
agency  limits  the  production  of  food  by 
Imposing  penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  State  of  Kan.sas,  in 
1941.  the  farmers  were  required  lo  pay 
penalties  in  the  sum  of  $5,194,822  for 
raising  too  much  wheat.  The  money  was 
put  in  escrow.  Since  then  about  %2,- 
000  000  has  been  refunded  where  farm- 
ers reduced  their  produciion  Lo  make  up 
for  if.  La-st  year  the  Government  col- 
lected about  $763,000.  of  \shKh  $40,000 
has.  thus  far.  been  refunded.  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  for  all  the  States,  but  it 
Is  estimated  to  be  about  five  times  tiiese 
amounts. 

Mr.  Speaker  our  Government  and 
countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
asking  for  more  and  more  food.  People 
across  the  seas  are  m  want  at  this  pres- 
ent hour.  We  are  bound  to  come  up 
short  within  the  year.  Some  will  say 
that  at  present  we  have  a  surplus  of 
wheat.  If  so.  it  is  a  pood  backlog.  One 
year's  crop  failure,  under  our  pre.sent 
demands,  would  wip>e  out  all  our  surplus. 
When  this  crt.sis  is  over,  the  demand  will 
be  greater  than  ever.  Our  allies  are  ask- 
ing us  to  increase  our  supplies  and  we 
have  agreed  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  make  very 
good  sense  to  tell  the  farmer  he  mu.'^t 
produce  more  food  with  less  help  and 
les.s  machinery,  and  hold  prices  down, 
and  then  say  if  h«>  exceeds  a  goal  on  this 
mast  important  food,  he  should  be  pe- 
nalized for  doing  it.  That  is  not  the 
American  way  of  doing  things,  ^r  there 
ever  was  a  reason  for  doing  the  sort  of 
thing  that  waa  done  in  the  pajt.  that 
rpaaon  or  excuse  is  gone  now.  Prices 
were  exceedmgly  low  when  the.«;e  things 
«-cre  put  Into  effect.  Pood  wajt  abundant. 
Not  no  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  ttMni  nupplle^  »rp 
dwindling  evrrv  day  The  demiiiidn  on 
the  fnrnierii  and  producer ;  are  i^oinu  to 
preM  harder  from  week  t<i  weik  The 
AmeiU'Mn  fainirr  han  a  iremi-ntloiw  re- 
ctKinMibllity  right  now  lie  will  m  t  that 
chullrnge.  •.ntwUhnlnndlii)/  the  handi- 
cap«  lh4t  ctmfront  him  You  can  bank 
on  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  alt  the  Ameriean 
farmer  ask.<i  for  Is  a  iiqunre  deal  and 
somewhere  near  an  even  break.  Why 
not  Kne  il  to  him? 


Forty-cicht-Hour  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARD  JOHNSON 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  19.  1943 

Mr.  WARD  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  more  Congress  has  been  bypassed 
by  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  i.ssuance  of  a  law  at  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  Executive,  com- 
pelling employers  to  work  their  em- 
ployees 48  hours  per  week  and  pay  them 
time  and  a  half  above  40  hours. 

With  the  British  working  more  than 
50  hours  a  week,  and  workers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  working  even  lonper. 
and  the  Japanese  excecdinK  the  longest 
European  workweek,  this  order  extend- 
ing hours  of  work  was  welcomed  by  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Such  a  law,  hoA'ever,  should  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress  and  should  have 
been  surrounded  by  som.e  exceptions  that 
would  overcome  the  dancers  that  have 
arLsen  because  oi  the  order  as  made. 

In  the  first  place,  the  order  applies  to 
all  employers  and  not  to  just  tho.se 
engagfd  in  war  work.  Secondly,  it  is 
highly  inflationary  a.s  It  increases  the 
wages  of  employees  now  working  40 
hours  a  week  30  percent  and  will  greatly 
add  to  the  cost  of  production,  to  the 
Nation's  terrific  war  bill,  and  the  tax- 
payers" stupendous  burden. 

In  addition,  this  order  means  that 
many  more  .so-called  small  businesses 
must  close.  Their  overhead  cost  of  do- 
ing business  will  be  so  increased  that 
they  cannot  .stay  in  business,  because  the 
price  of  the  merciiandi.se  or  services  that 
they  sell  to  the  consumer  is  controlled 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  any  raising 
of  these  ceilings  on  the  part  of  the 
O  P  A. 

Tlie  Increase  in  hours  per  week  should 
have  b«>en  made  with  the  provision  that 
the  workers  would  get  the  same  rate  of 
pay  for  the  additional  hours  that  they 
were  already  getting  for  40  hours.  Then 
in  cases  where  these  rates  of  pay  are  too 
low  they  could  be  increased,  but  there  is 
no  reason  today  for  penalizing  any  em- 
ployer by  making  him  pay  time  and  a 
half  b<  cause  he  works  his  employees 
more  than  40  hours  per  week. 

We  have  a  great  shortage  of  manpower 
and  the  p. nu  ty  clause  in  the  40-hour- 
we«  k  law  *  aft  to  spread  employment  and 
dl.si-our.Tgp  flu-  err.ployers  from  working 
any  rmpUye.-s  more  than  40  hour.*  p.T 
week 

Th!«  prohl.-m  .<»hould  be  givr-n  tmm«-f1l- 
atr  ftitemiou  bv  CongreM  and  a  law  en- 
acted at  the  r.irlle«t  poMlble  date,  over- 
nilltu:  the  I-.X'-t  iilivc  order  increHMng  thr- 
woikui.k  t<p  4d  hourii  wllli  linu-  and  a 
half  above  40  hoim  The  w(»rki'rii  arr- 
willing  to  work  Ihi-nfl  nddltlonHl  hours 
and  few  of  them  will  request  a  50  percent 
b<»niw  lor  each  additional  hour  tli.y  work 
They  are  too  patriotic  to  make  «uch  a  re- 
quest duiing  these  wartimes,  when  th.e 
Federal  debt  is  rising  to  such  extremes 


that  it  cannot  possibly  be  paid  off  for 
many  generations. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  question 
appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  of  Long  Boach, 
Calif.,  and  I  recommend  the  same  to 
every  Member  of  this  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BUS1NIS3   nClITS   FOR   LIfT 

For  the  first  Ume  In  the  10  years  of  its 
domineering  exutence  the  New  Deal  bu- 
reaucracy at  Wa.shington  !.•■  forrod  to  flgiit  inr 
its  life,  and  It  ia  about  lime.  for.  utilcss  tlip 
bureaucracy  is  killed  or  curbed.  AmerlCHn 
bu^^iness  will  be  itilled. 

It  is  literally  and  demonstrably  true  that 
the  life  of  the  business  of  this  country  Ls  at 
btake  in  the  battle  now  bein«  fcugiU  under 
the  dome  of  the  CapiUil  in  Wasli.ngton.  and 
tlie  meal  ticket*  of  Americas  rallllona  of 
workers  ais<i  are  at  8tnke.  lur  without  bus.i- 
ne.s.1  there  would  ije  no  Jobs. 

This  l.s  the  l.ssue  In  the  impending  strug- 
gle of  which  an  a^iVance  skirmish  was  fought 
yesterday  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  adoption  of  two  resolutions  to  gi\e 
Congress,  composed  cf  the  eU-cted  spokes- 
men of  the  American  pecple.  the  means  of 
resisting  the  march  of  biireaTirracy  whof-e 
aim  is  overthrow  of  tho  cons-tiiutlonal  and 
representative  governmrnt  inherited  by 
Americans  of  this  geniTHtinn  from  their  fore- 
fathers, and  tlie  substilution  f<jr  It  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  administrative  d'-ciees,  all  hnv- 
ing  the  evident  purpo^e  of  destroying  Indi- 
vidual bu.slness  enterprise  and  putting  In  Us 
j)lnce  an  American  New  Dtai  v<  rslon  of  totali- 
tarlani&in. 

Fortunately,  tlie  American  people  last  year 
sensed  the  bureaucratic  d-'ift  toward  a  .species 
of  totalitarianism  and  w;ih  their  votes  In  the 
congres-skinai  election  In  November  1942, 
registered  a  protest  and  an  awakened  de- 
termination to  stop  the  bureaucrats"  en- 
croachments and  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional processes  of  government.  The  mem- 
bership of  tlie  House  as  now  consUtuted 
has  a  strong  antibureaucracy  majority, 
though  some  of  the  Members  of  tlie  ma- 
jority are  Republican  and  seme  Democratic 
In  party  alHllation 

Tills  ail-American  majority  yesterday  voted 
291  to  50  t<i  adopt  the  proposal  by  Repre- 
.sentallve  Howard  W.  Smith,  old-school 
Democrat  of  Virglniti,  to  create  a  eponal 
committee,  of  which  Smith  wiil  be  chair- 
man, with  authority  Im  investigate  every 
action,  regulation  and  directive  by  any  ex- 
ecutive agency  of  Gcvernment. 

In  particular,  tlie  cummittee  will  liave  the 
power  to  Inquire  Into  the  question  of  what 
blatutorj'  authority.  If  any.  there  was  for  the 
recent  directive  requiring  c  mpul.sory  time- 
and-a-half  o\'ertlme  pay  for  hours  of  1  Lor 
above  40  hours  a  wetk.  The  committee 
may— and  should — conduct  luvesUgatlcns 
throughout   the   United  States. 

Business  interests  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try should  demand  conKresslonal  Investlga- 
tlonB,  for  unless  they  stni.d  up  and  Oght 
soon  for  their  economic  lives,  tiiey  and  the 
American  Bystem  cf  free  enterprise  are 
doi^med 

T>ie  rstablNhmont  of  a  4«-h(tir  Workli  g 
*»N  k  rcpen'rdly  hnn  N  <  n  iirard  by  thu 
nrw<»p«p*r  »nd  by  the  Ainctitjn  prMw  (jrn- 
ernlly  for  miit.y  nior.il.n  It  i^  a  wnr  nrres- 
•Ity  th;it  workrrs  in  w.ii  Uulij*ir;c»  work 
longrr  than  40  hr  un  m  wr,  jt  ,„(j  E<onfmilc 
BtiibUljuition  Dirp<U/r  Dyrii'i'  rrcrut  ord«-r 
of  a  4«-h'Mjr  WMk  »at  •  rtrp  fo,»iird  but 
It  I*  u«>  nirid  in  it«  iiidi»<  iiiuniUii  upplK  uiioa 
to  bu*iiir»«  aid  lndu»try.  rrii,iid>»«  (,t  wmf 
rieedn  and  It  ii  wr.  i  g  i.nd  dauijerous  In  lU 
provision  lh.it  h<,ur»  W(-tkt-d  over  40  iiouri  a 
*c«-k  chall  be  paid  at  the  rat«  of  lime  and  a 
half 

Addition  of  8  hours  to  a  working  week  cf 
40  hours  and  payment  for  the  additional  8 
hours  of  lalxir  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  holf 
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Is  a  30  percent  ii.crease  of  labor  cost*.  It 
Is  an  Impossible  burden  for  many  Instltutlona. 

Many  businesses  have  been  compelled  by 
»ar  conditions  to  quit  A  30-percent  Increaw 
of  lal)or  costs  will  force  many  more  to  quit. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  meet  an  overstuffed 
pay  roll.  They  will  close  up  shop,  not  because 
they  want  to,  but  laecause  they  have  to,  and 
their  contribution  to  the  Nation's  economic 
life  will  cease,  their  workers  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment 

A  consideration  that  should  appeal  to  aU 
responsible  officials  charged  with  the  duty  of 
financing  the  Government's  war  effort  is 
the  heavy  loss  cf  Gcvernment  revenue  that 
usults  when  business  institutions  paying 
high  income  taxes  are  driven  cut  of  exist- 
ence Every  business  liouse  that  has  to  close 
Its  doors  Is  cumiig  down  the  Nation's  wln- 
the-wur  fund 

This  battle  concerns  every  business  house  In 
the  country  and  all  of  tlie  men  and  women 
dependent  upon  business  for  a  living.  They 
are  urged  to  get  Into  the  fight  before  it  Is  too 
late  and  back  up  their  Congressmen  on  the 
firing  line  in  Washington — the  Congres.smen 
who  are  struggling  to  save  this  country  from 
bureaucrats  who  never  were  elected  to  office 
by  the  people  and  never  had  to  meet  a  pay 
roU. 


Production  of  War  Material  in  Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MissotjRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  .1EPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  February  19.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Missouri : 

Senate   Resolution   26 

Whereas  many  Missouri  communities  are 
faced  with  dire  economic  distress  and  virtual 
abandonment  due  to  the  failure  of  national 
governmental  agencies  to  use  the  natural 
lesources  and  manpower  of  great  areas  cf  our 
Slate  in  the  war  program  to  the  end  that  our 
jx)pulatlon  and  economy  t>e  stabilized;  pro- 
viding employment  near  the  homes  of  our 
people  and  thereby  preventing  the  current 
migration  of  cur  population  to  the  metro- 
politan areas  where  they  are  now  being 
drawn  by  lucrative  positions  in  war  plants 
concentrated  in  those  areas;   and 

Whereas  there  are  no  governmental  instal- 
lations in  the  whole  northern  section  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  only  four  in  the  south- 
ern section,  thereby  leaving  an  area  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  New  England  States 
with  the  exception  of  Maine,  and  having  a 
population  greater  than  that  of  at  least  four 
Slates  in  the  Union,  without  any  govern- 
mental instHllatlcn  of  any  kind;  and 

Wiiereait  such  Oovernmcnt  contracts  and 
Installation!  in  the  war  program  in  the  Slate 
of  Mi»«»<;url  have  been  concenlriited  In  the 
meUopolltan  urra<i  of  8t  1>jU1«  and  Kanaa* 
City,  the  »viiled  i;ibf<r  from  Iheae  inland  mc- 
lion*  haa  brm  t»krn  frr»m  our  rommunltlM 
una  (armii  to  liva  in  crowdtd  and  Um  whole- 
nom*  *nv  ronmentftl  condltu^nn  causing  ac- 
knowledged iioutmg  •iiorlages  and  becau»« 
tjf  •uth  concenitution*  reiulling  in  increaaed 
living  coala  and  lii«  needleaa  disruption  of 
liomei,  liiereby  increastng  the  ixjclal  prob- 
lems m  theke  metrfjxilllan  areai;   and 

Whereas  the  farts  dlscloae  that  by  every 
comparison  our  *i»ter  States  have  been  mora 
favored  than  the  State  of  Mi»»curi  a«  for 
example: 


In  the  dollar  valuation  of  war  contracts 
per  dollar  of  nuunifacturlng  activity  in  the 
States  as  of  1939  Kansas  was  awarded  con- 
tracts in  the  amount  of  11638  for  every 
dollar  of  mantifacturlng  activity  which  she 
had  before  the  war.  Nebraska  received  con- 
tracts equivalent  to  »638  for  every  previous 
dollar  that  she  had  in  manufacturing  t>efore 
the  war.  Arkansas  received  $6  06.  Okla- 
homa received  t€  02.  But  Missouri  received 
contracts  equivalent  to  only  $2  91. 

In  the  all-over  value  of  war  contracts  thus 
far  awarded  the  national  per  capita  average 
Is  1710  85  Our  sister  to  the  west,  Kansas, 
has  received  from  a  txjunteous  Government 
In  war  contracU  a  per  capita  average  of 
$1083  21  as  compared  with  a  per  capita 
average  in  Missouri  with  her  two  large  cltlea 
Included  of  $452  24. 

As  cf  September  30,  1943.  war  contracts 
had  so  changed  the  rank  of  our  States  in 
their  relative  mantifacturlng  positions  that 
we  find  Kansas  advanced  15  places  In  the 
rank  of  manufacturing  among  the  States. 

Oklahoma  has  l>ettered  her  position  six 
places  among  the  48  SUtes,  Arkansas  and 
Nebraska  likewise  are  In  an  Improved  rank 
and  though  Missouri  has  always  been  farther 
advanced  in  manufacturing  than  any  of 
these  she  has,  during  the  same  period,  fallen 
from  her  former  position  so  that  she  has  i(j6t 
five  places  in  her  manufacturing  rank  with 
the  other  States;  and 

Whereas  Missouri  Is  unselfishly  furnishing 
her  share  of  her  youth  to  the  Nation's  armed 
forces  and  desires  further  to  place  her  man- 
power and  other  resources  to  work  In  the 
war  effort,  and  It  seems  Incredible  that  such 
vast  resources  of  men  and  natural  mate- 
rials cannot  be  employed  within  the  area. 
not  only  to  stabilize  the  present  economy  of 
the  State  but  to  provide  a  great  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  our  young  men  in 
the  service  when  they  return  after  victory; 
inasmuch  as  such  installations  could  then 
be  converted  to  pjeacetlme  operations  as  now 
planned  In  the  sister  States  which  have  thus 
far  been  favored;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  enunciated  policy 
of  our  National  Government  to  provide  every 
possible  means  of  securing  the  production  of 
war  materiel  with  a  minimum  of  disruption 
and  dislocation  of  the  family  life,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  democratic  way,  it  then  seems 
to  us  reasonable  that  more  careful  consider- 
ation of  sites,  facilities,  labor,  and  resources 
of  this  State  should  be  given  by  the  agencies 
of  our   Government  In   Washington   charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  locating  these  es- 
sential war  enterprises:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-second 
General  Af>sembly  of  Missouri.  That  we  call 
upon  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State  In  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of   Representatives   of    the   Congress    of    the 
United  States,  and  upon  such  other  of  our 
citizens  In  Washington  as   now  hold  offices 
of   high   trust,   upon   our  elected   State   offi- 
cials,   and    upon    the   commercial    and   civic 
leaders  of  all  aectloni  of  the  State  that  they 
act  in  concerted  unison  to  bring  these  facta 
and  these  condltlona  to  the  attention  of  the 
President    of   the    United   States   and    to   ail 
departmenu   and    agenclea   of   the   Oovrrn- 
ment  dealing  with  the  problema  of  wruring 
war  materiel,  the  acquiring  of  facllltle*.  the 
rwtablmhing  of  training  b»«i»a  arid  the  instal- 
lation of   war  producll'm  unlta,  U>  tb#  rnd 
that  tiis  grent  Btai*  of  Mlasourl  may  ron- 
tfibuis  In  isrgiT  measur*  to  ihs  war  fffort 
and  that  hsr  psopls  and  her  resource*  may 
be   fully   ulllljwd    »n   apesdlng    our   Nutlons 
effort  to  victory;  and  be  It  further 

Recoiled,  Thst  certllUd  copies  of  tills  res- 
olution be  placed  In  the  hands  of  our  rep- 
reaentatlves  In  Washington,  our  electlvs 
State  officers,  and  the  appropriate  depart- 
mental, commercial,  and  civic  eiecutives  as 
set  forth  above. 


DafUffkt  Sanaff 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  C.  GILCHRIST 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  19.  1943 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iow8  State  Legislature  has  passed  a  con- 
current resolution  asking  a  repeal  of  the 
wartime  daylight-savtnK  bill.  A  num- 
ber of  States  are  doing  the  same  thing 
and  are  repealing  the  law  of  Congress, 
insofar  as  it  applies  to  their  State.  This 
law  is  certainly  a  bad  thing  for  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country.  I  have  received 
almost  a  bushel  basket  full  of  letters  and 
telegrams  from  farm  people  who  point 
out  their  objections  to  this  law  and  show 
the  hardships  that  it  brings  down  upon 
farmers  and  farm  communities. 

We  are  told  that  Joshua  commanded 
the  Sim  and  said,  "Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon;  and  thou,  moon,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Ajalon."  and  we  are  told  that  the 
sun  Stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed  until 
the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon 
their  enemies.  The  Good  Book  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  was  no  day  like  that 
before  it  or  after  it.  But  these  prophets 
who  believed  there  would  never  l)e  a  day 
like  that  again  had  never  heard  of  and 
did  not  know  about  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  also  good  reliable  authority  in 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes  to  say  that  the 
cow  Jumped  over  the  moon.    This  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  and  I  have  seen  pictures 
and    mural    decorations    showing    the 
cow  in  the  very  act.     But  somehow  or 
other  the  cows  on  our  farms  and  dairies 
in  Iowa  do  not  have  command  over  the 
moon  and  the  sun  and  they  do  not  care 
to  Jump  over  any  celestial  bodies  but  in- 
sist on  getting  up  in  the  morning  day- 
light and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
And  then  again  they  know  that  the  best 
time  for  milking   does  not  come  at  5 
o'clock  sun  time,  and  they  prefer  to  be 
milked  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and 
not  at  a  time  that  will  interfere  with  the 
golf  tournament  or  the  pari-mutuel  bet- 
ting out  on  the  horse-race  track. 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  believe 
that  hogs  prefer  to  get  up  in  the  dark  of 
a  cold  wintry  morning  before  the  sim 
is  up.  They  do  not  want  to  eat  their 
proteins  during  darkness  when  burglars 
are  busy,  nor  do  they  wish  the  electric 
lights  to  be  turned  on  In  advance  of  the 
good  old  ordinary  Chrt.stlan  time  for  eat- 
ing hog  food.  They  know  that  It  is  hard 
lo  put  any  gain  upon  hog«  during  «c- 
ireme  cold  weather,  and  they  prrfT  to 
■AUTKiate  with  each  other  in  I  heir  nests 
and  warm  each  other's  back*  and  not  go 
out  into  the  snowdrifts  of  a  r  old  wintry 
morning  In  northern  Vrynu  until  afti'r  tho 
sun  U  up. 

Then  the  dew  lias  homethlng  to  do 
with  It.  This  i»  not  a  pun,  Uuring  hay- 
ing and  harveating  our  farmers  cannot 
work  until  after  the  dew  has  dlaappeared. 
In  corn  husking  a  farmer  cannot  go  out 
too  early  into  the  wet  and  frosty  and 
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cold  cornflclds  but  should  wait  until  the 
«un  i.s  Hbout  all  hour  hu.h  b«'iorf  husking* 
his  crop.  Schools,  especially  in  winter, 
should  not  be  exjjected  to  open  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morninu'.  The  old-fash- 
ioned 9  o"cl(K-k  op«'ninK  is  much  better 
and  IS  quite  soon  pnou"h,  A  vast  amount 
of  farmers  in  my  Stnte  live  within  con- 
solidated school  districts,  and  the  new- 
war  tiine  c(imp«Is  the  children  and  the 
whole  household  to  rise  in  darknes.;. 
Thru  after  the  kids  have  eaten  ilnir 
bacon  and  pk-is — and  I  mean  bacon  and 
encs  in  Iowa — they  have  to  stand  in  the 
Miowdrifts  and  signal  the  school  busies 
wiLh  horns  and  flashlmhts.  and  finally 
make  It  to  the  school  just  about  dawn 
and  1  hour  earlier  than  it  was  ever  in- 
tended. The  whole  ihint?  Is  "haywire." 
It  causes  great  hardship  and  Krrat  incon- 
venience and  loss  It  requires  much 
more  power  and  the  burnir.i;  of  much 
more  electric  liKhtJ  It  inconveniences 
almost  everyone  in  the  farm  commu- 
nities and  in  the  farm  States. 

The  fact  is  that  railway  trains  and 
mad  time  dominate  our  clock.  The 
lurrd  man  always  want^  to  ^et  off  at  6 
o'clock  p.  m.  so  that  he  can  chaiu;e  his 
overalls  and  put  on  his  other  shirt  and 
KO  down  to  th^'  depr>t  to  st>e  the  7 :  15  tram 
come  in.  Social  life  k(ks  according  to 
clock  time.  The  lured  girl  or  maid  in- 
Msis  on  clock  time.  I  always  ko  to 
church,  and  the  youn«  people  ^'o  to  the 
movies  and  to  dances.  accordinR  to  Bw 
Ben.  So.  then,  we  farm  people  are  com- 
I)olled  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  Congress 
ut  whatever  cost. 

We  must  comply  with  the  hour  hand 
on  the  dial  at  whatever  inconvenience. 
We  must  corisider  that  the  sun  is  at  it-; 
meridian  heiRht  at  1  o'clock  p.  m  and 
not  at  high  noon.  Astronomical  time 
and  gastronomical  time  asree  that  noon 
is  the  lime  for  eating  dinner  on  the 
farm. 

This  is  all  a  hallucination.  It  does 
not  save  power.  It  does  not  add  to  the 
war  effort  and  it  simply  makes  trouble. 
The  legislatuies  now  m  se.vsion  all  o\er 
our  country  are  passing  resolutions 
against  this  unnatural  war  time  regula- 
tion, and  I  now  attach  liereto  the  con- 
current resolution  pivssed  by  the  house 
of  representatives  in  the  Iowa  State  Leg- 
islature at  Des  Moines,  and  rep^irt  that 
a  bill  is  now  pending  in  that  State  to 
do  away  with  this  ill-born  and  unholy 
cliild  of  congressional  parentage.  I 
have  always  opposed  such  a  measure  and 
voted  against  it. 

Ohio.  Georgia,  Michigan,  and  perhaps 
otlier  States  have  already  passed  laws. 
and  Iowa  is  about  to.  and  I  have  the 
honor  to  now  attach  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution referred  to. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  17 
Wlierefta  daylight  working  hour<9  are  a  vital 
factor  In  the  prrf^^ration  and  harvesting  of 
crops,  the  fettling  of  farm  animals,  and   thf 
proiluction  of  all  farm  conimodiuc^.  and 

Whereas  the  new  \»artinu«  kntiwn  us  day- 
light-saving time  slnco  ita  establishment  has 
proved  to  be  wasteful  rather  than  t:me>aving. 
and 

Whereas  In  theee  days  of  dire  netd.  every 
pwaible  hour  on  the  farm  mufit  bt  used  for 
the  production  of  vital  locds;  ai.d 


Wht  reas  the  factories  engaged  in  war  pro- 
duction are  largely  on  a  a4-hour-per-day  basis, 
and  th(>M?  m>t  thus  engaged  are  largely  on  a 
•hort-day  basis  of  worli;   and 

Whereaa  because  of  these  conditions  this 
chan^'e  In  lime  has  not  rf.<<ultrd  in  the  bavuig 
of  electric  ptiwer  and  fuel:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resell  fd  by  the  house  {the  neiuite  concur- 
ring).  That  we  re-pectfuUy  p«tition  CongriES 
of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  act  known 
aa  duyl.glit-.iHVing  time,  cliapitr  7.  secot.d 
beskloii,  I'liblic  l.-iw  403.  S«  veMty-sevenlh  C  m- 
greb»>  (K  21601.  which  wm*  Hpproved  by  Ccn- 
gresH  January  20.  lU-t2,  and  which  e.slabUj-his 
a  .'■U.nclard  i;me  for  Uie  UniUd  SUiics  1  h.iuf 
earlier  th.m  n.i  an  astronomical  t.mo.  and  by 
this  repeal  permit  agriculture  to  operate  with 
a  i?r»atcr  t'.eurce  of  efficiency;  be  It  further 

Hvsulicd.  That  a  copy  of  thLs  rtsi.'uinin  te 
sent  to  Uie  two  Iowa  Seuat^irs  and  the  eight 
Iowa  Ml  rnbcrs  of  the  Houm^  oT  Representa- 
tives, ai.d  that  they  be  tluifi  petitioned  to  use 
all  their  liifluence  and  beyt  cfBrrs  that  this 
rh^intje  In  time  mny  be  made  fii:rl  put  Into 
rttecr.  before  the  heavy  farm  work  season 
b»*gln8. 


Petition  of  the  Titusrilie  (Pa.)  Laudlords' 
AsiociatioD 

exti:nsion  of  remarks 

o» 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS 

or    Pt.NNSYl  \*NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  19.  1943 

Mr  ROIXiFRS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  iiK'Iuc'e  a  pelitioB  received  from 
tlie  TitusMlle  Landlords'  A.ssociation.  of 
Titu.sville  Pa  This  petition  sets  forth 
ample  Masons  why.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
landlords  of  Tiiu:ville.  their  city  should 
not  be  included  in  the  area  where  rents 
either  were  or  were  likely  to  become  ex- 
orbitant or  to  tend  toward  inllution.  To 
this  p>etit!on  were  attachi^d  the  signa- 
tures of  125  owners  of  property  occupied 
by  tenant      It  foUow.^: 

The  Honoiable  R    L    RoDc.r.a.s. 

Cungrvsxman  from  the  l  urnty-ninth 
District.  State  oj  Pennsyliania, 
\Vashtngt<^n.  D    C 

Dear  Sir  We.  the  JoUowli.g  landlords  of 
the  city  of  Tltusvllle.  Pa  ,  l^.creby  petition  you 
to  uit'Tcede  tor  us  In  secuiing  releas*-  frt)m 
the  oppressive  measures  c>f  the  Federal  rent 
reguI.Uions  Ii)r  the  following  rea.sons: 

1  The  rent-control  prog: am  was  launched 
to  prevent  further  Increase  in  rent  wliere 
rents  already  were  tending  toward  Inflation 
Tiiu  -viile  U  not  one  uf  those  ar»as. 

A  rent  ^u:vey  In  July  19*1,  at  the  request 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Admnubtration  and  con- 
ducted by  Work  Projecus  AdminUtratlon,  dis- 
cloj>ed  First,  that  but  16  percent  of  the  re^l- 
dential  units  of  Titu.sMi:e  ha.s  mcrea-sed  In 
rent  over  the  period  from  March  1*40  U)  June 
1941;  secoiid.  tiiat  the  rise  in  rent  in  that  16 
percent  of  our  dwellings  wn.s  but  12  64  per 
monili.  thi.-d,  that  the  average  rent  for  all 
re.sidentlal  u:ilts  wa^  but  116  45  per   month. 

It  ha.^  berii  ihe  cusU>m  m  T.tusvUle  for 
many  years  to  lease  dwellii.gs  on  a  monthly 
tMisis  extending  over  a  12-inonih  poiUKl  dat- 
ing from  May  1.  ThU  being  the  case,  tiie 
rent  of  March  1.  l»4a  (selected,  arbitrarily. 
&s  the  date  for  determining  the  ma.xlmum 
rent)  establishes  tbe  1.  ^al  rent  of  84  percent 


of  our  dwellings  as  of  March  1940.  the  nirvey 
having  shown  that  the  rent  uf  June  ISMl  in 
those  dwelUng-s  was  the  same  as  that  of 
March  1940.  and  the  rent  of  June  1941  having 
earned  over  to  May  1,  1942,  by  our  system 
of  leading  Inflation  b>>gii:s  where  fair  re- 
turn ends.  Our  rents  were  frozen  before  we 
had  climbed  out  of  the  deflated  darknes.>-  into 
the  sun.shlne  of  fair  return 

2  The  ci  St  of  labor  and  bu:ldlr.K  materials 
required  for  repair  and  replacement  ha\e 
lncre:i.sed  greatly  since  March  1940  Rents 
flxi  d  as  a  maximum  in  1942  on  the  same 
le',  el  HS  of  1940  are  consequently,  much 
lower  relatively  than  those  of  1940.  and  at  a 
time  when  living  costs  are  much  higher 
(fo<,ds  up  42  percent) 

3  Tt.e  rent  regulation.^  permit  of  Increases 
upon  seven  conditions  which  are  stated  In 
the  ■landlords'  petition  f.:r  increase  In  rent 
abcve  th»  maximum  "  These  stlpulatkius 
would  appear  to  alleviate  .'<fimc'  of  our  difficul- 
ties, tut  Uiey  tall  to  function  because  of 
the  peculiar  Interpretations  given  them  when 
they  are  submitted  to  the  local  area  office. 

For  instance.  ci>ndili(m,'  a  and  d  may  have 
been  submitted  by  the  petitioner.  A  small 
Increase  Is  granted  on  the  ba.sis  of  condition 
a  but  condition  d,  ju- 1  h.s  valid  and  required 
p.s  a  floor  bef(jie  condition  a  can  function 
properly.  Is  Ignored 

4  Landlords  were  particularly  hard  hit 
during  the  depression  A  substantial  de- 
crease in  rent  was  neces.'.ary  to  match  the 
deflated  purees  of  the  tenants  Worse,  when 
tenants  reached  the  point  where  defeired 
payments  only  were  possible,  the  landlords' 
Income  all  but  disappeared;  indeed.  In  many 
cases.  It  did  disappear  entirely  whi-n  tenants 
found  It  necessary  to  renu  ve  to  another 
locality    and    payments    remained    deferred 

Ncvcrthele.<>s,  in  that  trying  period,  when 
Uncle  Samuel  was  begging  for  a  shot  in  the 
arm.  many  landlords,  taking  advantage  of 
lower  cost.s,  sptnt  hundreds  of  dollars  In  the 
Improvement  of  their  properties  The  low 
rentals  did  not  provide  funds  fur  such  ex- 
penduurcb  and  obligations  were  undertaken 
on  the  assumption  of  the  dawning  of  a  more 
pro.spf rolls  day.  Cut  with  that  day  cume 
Ciovernmeni  control  and  rents  here  were 
frozen  at  the  low  rates  of  1940  1939,  1938  and 
even  earlier  Under  rent  regulations  the 
landlord  is  comp-lled  to  keep  hi«  pr>  pertles 
In  standard  condition  or  suffer  a  further  re- 
duction in  his  rent  At  depression  levels 
ren's  could  not  provide  for  maintenance 
Now,  at  those  levels  under  ctndith/ns  of 
higher  cn.<<ts,  rents  provide  less  In  the  way 
of  maintenance  The  landh  rds'  obligations 
nre  bound  In  ^'frw  heavier  Inste.id  of  Ut^hter 
We  b.  come  aHrmed  when  we  p-cnder  our  con- 
ditlcn  vhen  all  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  free 
from  want 

5  Taking  funds  from  the  deflated  ptirse  of 
the  Iand'(ird  and  placing  them  in  the  In- 
flated pur.<e  of  the  tenant  defeats  the  ptir- 
pose  of  rent  Cf)ntrol  The  landlord  thereby 
Is  prevented  from  the  purehase  of  war  bonds 
which  he  might  otherwise  have  purchnsed 
end  the  tenant  spends  that  amount,  not  for 
war  bonds  but  for  whatever  he  desires  that 
the  restrlc'ed  markets  provide  thus  addim? 
to  the  Inflationary  evil  Instead  of  curbing 
It.  Moreover,  while  penalizing  the  landlords 
whii  were  slow  to  make  even  mixlerate  In- 
creases in  their  rents  It  protects,  if  it  does 
not  encourage,  those  who  bi^an  early  to  get 
their  due 

8  Rents  on  Sunset  Heights,  the  defense 
housing  project  in  this  se'tion,  range  from 
$28  50  per  month  for  three-  to  »34  50  for 
five-room  units  This  Ls  a  Rro^s  rental  which 
Includes,  by  way  of  service--  water  rent  and 
electricity,  a  kitchen  ran^e  and  a  Kelvlnator 
refrigerator,  an  Individual  ftirnace-like  heat- 
ing unit  (but  not  the  fuc!)  and  cabinet 
sink. 


Not  all  of  our  dwellings  are  equipped  with 
all  these  services,  but  aome  are.  In  lieu 
(f  some,  or  In  addition  to  some  or  all  of  these 
utilit'.e.s,  we  offer  less  cramped  living  quar- 
ters (larger  room.s,  greater  In  number,  le.sa 
units  In  one  building);  porches,  sun  parlors, 
laundiies.  and  garaee."-.  of  which  there  are 
none  on  Sin.^et  Heiehts;  and  a  vastly 
superior  location  which  factor  has  ever  been 
imporUnt  In  determining  the  value  of  prop- 
erty and  of  Its  desirability  for  renting  pur- 
poses 

Sunset  Heights  is  diftlcult  to  reach  espe- 
cially m  winter;  it  is  more  distant  from 
schools,  churches,  shop.^.  and  the  business 
section  While  winds  blow  furiously  in  win- 
ter and  very  few  trees  provide  shade  in 
summer  on  the  hilltop,  our  small  city,  in  the 
valley  below,  l^  not  only  better  protecttd 
from  the  bitmg  winds  of  winter,  but  trees. 
of  which  we  are  ju.<-t!y  pn  ud,  provide  ade- 
quate shade  In   summer 

The  rate  of  rent  on  the  G(  vernment  s  iwn 
dwellings,  surely,  may  not  be  considered  in- 
flationary; yet  Its  average  of  $31  50  per  month 
is  91  6  percent  higher  tlian  the  average  per- 
mitted us  by  the  Oillce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion 

Certainly,  fairness  demands  drastic  rhanges 
here,  else  a  tragic  future  looms  before  those 
landlords,  the  .'um  total  of  whose  Invest- 
ments is  In  rented  properties,  acquired 
through  many  years  of  toll  and  strict 
economy. 

Shelter  is  a.s  important  in  the  winning  of 
the  war  as  Iced,  clothing,  and  labor,  yet  It 
Is  dt  minded  of  us  that  we  house  tenants 
who  are  reccving  unusually  high  wages  at 
the  extremely  low  rate  they,  or  others,  paid 
us  whm  Jobs  were  scarce  and  wages  were 
unusually  low 

T'le  landlords  cf  Tltusvllle  believe  in  fair 
rent  control.  We  de'^ire  to  curb  inflation. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  policy  based  on  maximum 
rent  is  not  working  fairly  here  and  that  in- 
btcad  of  curbing  inflation  it  Is  contributing  to 
It  To  us.  the  present  policy  seems  a  measure 
to  help  tenants  at  the  expense  of  owners  In- 
stead of  a  policy  to  stabilize  prices  We  ask 
that  a  policy  ol  fair  rent  be  substituted  for 
the  present  policy,  for.  in  a  locality  where  the 
same  rent  extend.-^  over  a  period  cf  12  months, 
it  Is  Impossible  to  establish  lair  rents  by  a 
rule  designed  foi  area.s  wheie  rents,  changing 
from  week  to  week  or  from  month  to  month, 
could  and  did  rise  constantly  to  heights  that 
weie  beccming  alarming 
Rch,pcctf\ii;y  submitted 

TrrrsviLLE  L.\ndix)hds'  Associatiok, 
F  Edith  Faimfb,  Secretary. 


Farm  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF    NtW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1943 

Mr  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  durins 
the  current  week  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Claude  R  'Wickard,  told  a 
congressional  committee  that  he  had 
asked  the  War  Department  for  Army 
help  in  certain  crop  situations.  He  in- 
dicated that  he  planned  to  renew  his 
request.  •'Farmers.'  he  said,  "need  to  be 
Riven  as.surance  before  they  begin  plant- 
ing that  there  will  be  sufficient  man- 
povitr  to  bring  in  their  crops." 


Farmers  in  my  congressional  district 
share  the  Secretary's  concern  at  this 
time,  and  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  the  Passaic  County 
iN.  J  >  Board  of  Agricul:ure: 

Paterson.  N.  J.  febriiary   17.   1943. 
Congressman   Gordon  Canfield, 

Houfe  of  Repre!>entatiic$: 
Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Claude  R  Wickard,  has  asked  for  greatly  ad- 
ditional supplies  of  farm  pioduce  lor  domes- 
tic consumption,  armed-force  needs,  and 
lend-lea.^ie   requirements;    and 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  this  county  have 
already  lost  many  of  their  skilled  faim  la- 
borers to  the  a.Tned  forces  and  are  faced  with 
the  po.'^sibillty  of  losing  more  of  these  skilled 
laborers:   Therefore  be  It 

Re«>lied.  That  you  be  hereby  notified  that 
the  Pasisaic  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
Wishes  you  to  thoroughly  lnve«tigate  the 
possibility  of  the  release  of  members  of  our 
armed  lorces  for  necessary  agricultural  work, 
and  do  everything  within  your  powei  to  alle- 
viate this  critical  situation 

Resolution  CoMMrrxEE,  Passaic 

County  Board  or  Agriculture, 
Chari  Es  Hess.  Chanman, 
Arthur   Butt. 
Chester  J.  Krulan 


Address  of  Hen.  John  J.  Dempsey, 
Governor  of  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  M.  FERNANDEZ 

of   new   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  19,  1943 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  undtr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
herewith  the  text  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  John  J.  Dempsey.  Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  New  Mexico  on 
February  4,  1943. 

This  address  deals  with  the  problems 
faced  by  an  average  State  in  attempting 
to  take  care  of  its  obligations  to  the  aged 
and  infirm. 

It  presents  the  opinions  of  a  former 
Member  of  this  body  on  the  subject  of 
public  assistance. 
The  address  follows: 
Mr  President  and  members  of  the  six- 
teenth legislature.  I  have  today  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  House  urging  Immediate 
passage  of  the  so-called  tobacco  tax  The 
need  for  this  measure  should  be  apparent  to 
tverycne.  There  have  been  certain  objec- 
tions to  this  bill  from  some  pressure  groups. 
That  Is  to  be  expected  There  arc  always 
these  well-fed.  selflsh  groups  willing  to  close 
their  eyes  so  they  cannot  see  the  hunger  of 
pthers 

In  presenting  this  measure  I  am  placing 
before  ycu  the  means  to  alleviate  certain 
conditions  which  are  becoming  more  acute  by 
the  minute  1  am  thinking  now  particularly 
of  tho.'-e  people  nho  have  devoted  a  lifetime 
of  service  to  their  country  and  their  State 
and  who  now.  In  their  old  age.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  flnd  themselves  with- 
out income  and  without  the  m.eans  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  These  people  will  not  be 
with  us  very  long 

Most  cf  them  have  led  honorable  and 
useful  lives.    They  are  proud,  and  their  pride 


In  many  cases  grows  greater  as  tliclr  Income 
decreases  They  would  prefer  to  starve  with 
their  heads  held  high  than  to  humble  them- 
selves by  publcly  asking  for  charity  The 
State,  through  its  old-age  as.-istance  program, 
can  provide  for  these  people.  If  sufBclent 
lunds  are  available,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit them  to  retain  their  self-respect 

I  know  many  of  these  old  folks  They  have 
been  honored  In  their  lives  They  will  be 
honored  again  when  they  die  They  would 
prefer  to  have  fixid  upon  their  table*  than 
flowers  upon  theii  graves  It  is  true  that  on 
their  passing  resolutions  praising  them  may 
l>e  passed  and  presented  to  their  bereaved 
families  In  some  case's  statues  may  be 
erected,  statues  of  their  likenesses  on  iron 
horses.  Let  us  not,  by  vote,  make  It  neces- 
sary to  say  it  is  too  bad  they  died  of  star- 
vation. 

Besides  the  needy  aged  there  are  two  ether 
classes  of  deserving  people  who  will  beneftl 
by  this  bill  They  are  the  needy  blind  and 
the   dependent   children 

Those  who  are  blind  have  1  st  only  one  of 
their  five  senses. 

While  thev  go  through  lile  In  darkneas. 
they  suffer  as  acutely  a*'  the  re*t  of  u»  from 
the  pangs  of  an  empty  stomach  It  Is  a 
matter  of  statistics  that  mcst  caaes  of  blind- 
ness occur  among  the  poor  The  amount  of 
help  the  State  is  giving  the  blind  Is  very 
limited.  Some  receive  as  little  as  96  25  a 
month  To  their  other  troubles  should  not 
be  added  the  fear  of  hunger  and  the  feeling 
that  New  Mexico  does  not  care  what  happens 
to  them  While  we  cannot  restore  their 
sight,  we  can  brighten  their  lives  by  assuring 
them  of  enough  to  eat  and  something  de<;ent 
to  wear. 

Our  children  are  not  only  the  mc»t  prtcioua 
poR.ses8lon  of  the  family,  but  of  the  State  as 
well  If  our  democracy  Is  to  remain  strong, 
our  children  must  grow  up  with  healthy 
bodice  and  keen  minds.  It  is  well  enough  ior 
us  to  say  that  In  America  every  person  Is 
born  equal  under  the  law  and  In  the  sight 
of  God  But  that  saying  rings  hollow  unless 
we  also  provide  that  every  child  shall  hav» 
proper  nourishment,  adequate  clothing  and 
the  right  to  education. 

When  Work  Projects  Administration  closed 
down,  the  hot  lunch  program  for  our  com- 
mon schools,  which  had  been  staffed  by 
Work  Projects  Administration  labor,  wai 
I  threatened  with  extinction.  I  have  asked  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  temporarily 
take  over  this  program.  Qualified  physicians 
have  told  me  that  the  Improvement  in  the 
health  of  children  who  receive  those  hot 
lunches  Is  amazing.  I  am  sure  that  ncn« 
of  you  would  want  to  see  this  program  die- 
contlnued. 

Through  our  program  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  we  are  trying  to  provide  these 
things  I  wonder  If  there  Is  any  man  in 
New  Mexico  who  would  lift  his  infamous  voice 
and  say  that  this  U  wrong  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  This  ix  one  program  that  hag  uni- 
versal support.  But  we  must  give  It  more 
than  Up  service  We  must  show  by  our 
actions  that  our  hearts  approve  the  senti- 
ments that  cur  lips  express. 

There  has  been  much  misunderstanding 
about  old-age  assistance  Many  people  have 
the  impression  that  any  person  above  middle 
aee  can  receive  a  pension  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  that  misunderstanding  The  Fed- 
eral Gcvernment  and  the  State  have  laid 
down  strict  rules  governing  the  granting  of 
old-aee  assistance  A  person  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  help  from  the  State  must  be  st 
least  65  years  of  age  and.  In  addition,  be  mu*t 
be  In  need  The  amount  received  by  the  in- 
dividual varies.  Each  case  is  Investigated 
and   the  need  determined 

The  grant  that  is  finally  made  Is  In  no  »iy 
a  pension.  It  is  assistance  only.  and.  should 
the  individuals  Income  ficm  private  sources 
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Incrfa,^  sufflcicj-.tly  f'  r  him  to  care  t.ir  him- 
self, state  aid   imn»«ll.itely  ceases 

The  Stu'e.  wtth  Keclerwl  help.  «t  the  present 
time  Is  m»KinR  avmhihie  fur  the  Ui^e  ol  this 
group  iin  iiVfr;i»;f  'f  119  13  per  p«"rM)ii  One- 
hnlf  of  thio  tin  IJ  is  t-iul  hy  the  Federal  Onv- 
ernment  the  other  half  by  the  State  Until 
the  present  time,  this  nioney  \m.s  «npple- 
inrp.ted  by  fcM>d  stamps,  mid  each  50  cents 
could  buy  75  cents  w(jrth  of  jfocda  That  has 
been  cliangMl  F<mk1  stumps  will  not  be  avnll- 
itble  lifter  M.irch  I,  and  these  old  fclks  will 
no  longer  l>e  given  .'pecial  ccniKideration  at 
the  storvs  Living  costs  have  advanced  from 
15   to   as   percent 

Also  due  to  the  closing  of  the  Woik  Proj- 
ects Administration  sewliv  project  the  needy 
people  of  this  Slate  will  no  lonjijfr  be  able 
to  obtain  clothes  from  this  source  Tills 
meiii\s  that  another  burdrn  h.is  b(>fn  added 
to  the  hardships  which  thet^e  people  face 

The  hardbhip  upon  them  is  far  Rreater 
than  It  Is  on  the  wage  earner  borause  they 
arc  already  reduced  to  th^  necessities  of  life 
and  they  have  no  place  t<j  cut  except  from 
their  mender  fixid  rutum  and  their  moro 
me.iRer  allotment  of  clothe.s 

We  should  bear  in  ml.id  that  the  average 
amount  these  old  f  ilks  receive  Is  (jnly  #19  a 
month  When  this  amount  was  stipple- 
mer'ted  by  fx  d  stumps  It  brcught  Hp- 
proxlmately  $29  worth  of  comracdltlcs  With 
coat  of  living  up.  and  with  f(x;d  stamps  no 
longer  available,  this  %\9  has  shrunk  In  pur> 
chasing  power  until  It  will  buy  only  as  much 
as  tl5  would  buy  8  months  ago  This  fact 
alone  thould  show  the  impemllve  need  for 
greater  relief  for  thcsie  people 

While  I  have  used  $\9  as  the  average 
amount  paid  out  In  old-age  nssl.-tanre  since 
that  is  the  Information  ^tven  me  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  I  understand 
that  some  members  of  the  legislature  do  not 
agree  with  that  figure  They  contend  that 
the  average  Is  nean-r  $9  If  that  is  true  It  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  something  should  be 
done  promptly  to  relieve  the  hardships 
stiffered  by  those  old  folks 

We  have  before  us  today  a  means  of  pro- 
viding them  with  the  necessities  of  life  If 
you  enact  the  tobacco  tax.  sufBclent  revenue 
Will  b«  obtained  to  meet  these  Immediate 
needs  This  tax  Is  purely  a  luxury  tax 
There  Is  no  additional  tax  added  to  the  neces- 
sltifS  of  life,  nor  will  there  be  The  profjosed 
tax  Is  similar  to  those  already  in  effect  In 
Texas  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma  Those  people 
who  do  not  want  to  participate  In  it  are  not 
ci  mpelled  to  do  so  I  do  not  presume  that 
many  users  of  tobacco  will  slop  smoking,  but 
they  can  save  the  amount  of  the  tax  by 
cutting  down  slightly  on  th*  consumption  of 
tobacco  or  by  smoking  their  cigarettes  a  little 
shorter.  If  this  tax  becomes  effective,  and 
vou  have  It  within  your  power  to  make  It  so. 
we  can.  through  b<-)th  Federal  and  State  as- 
sistance. Increase  payments  to  the  aged 
peiple  of  thl*  State  to  an  average  of 
approximately  $30  per  month.  In  those  cases 
where  net-ded  Th;s  means  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  US  and  the  State  pays  $15 
Such  an  Increase  will  give  them  the  feeling 
of  security  'o  which  they  are  entitled 

We  should  remember  that  for  each  dollar 
the  State  puts  up  for  assistance  to  tlie  aged, 
the  Government  matches  it  wi'h  a  Federal 
dollar  There  has  l>een  st^me  grumbling  and 
discimtent  with  the  public  welfare  depurt- 
ments  administration  of  old-a^e  assistance. 
The  le«?islature  now  has  this  d«-partment 
und;'r  investigation  and  If  any  incompetency 
or  any  mal-admlnlstratlon  of  funds  Is  dis- 
covered. I  shall  correct  such  condition  ln9t)far 
as  It  Is  possible  I  have  be*n  udvl«»'d  by  the 
Finance  Director  of  the  Department  cf  Public 
Welfare  that  the  administrative  costs  for 
the  entire  department  at  present  are  less  than 
12  percent  cf  total  funds  expei-.ded  On  this 
basis,  if  the  conunittee  fourd  that  the  entire 
administrative  costs  could  be  elimmri-.cd. 
there   wuuld   stiU    be    insufflcieui    funds    left 


to  care  f<<r  the  State's  unfortunate  pet.plc 
I  h'  pe  tha'  this  Investigating  ctjmmlttee  will 
find  ways  to  effect  economies  in  the  opera- 
tU'ii  of  this  department,  so  that  the  money 
saved  can  be  applied  lo  the  assistance  of  this 

group 

With  the  facts  that  I  am  giving  you  now. 
you  can  see  the  imnudiate  ne»d  for  this 
lcR:.«l.itlon  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  ycu  will 
familiarize  yourself  with  this  bill  and  then 
act  on  It  as  soon  as  possible 

In  my  message  to  the  legislature  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  I  calUd  attention  to  the  probability 
that  the  rt  venues  available  t<i  the  Depart- 
ment of  PtJbUc  Welfare  will  be  reduced  $360  - 

000  fnr  the  next  fiscal  year  S  ime  people 
have  been  inci.ned  to  doubt  th.it  statement 
They  feel  that  because  State  revenues  d.d 
net  decrease  during  1942  they  will  not  de- 
crease this  year  People  who  argue  that  way 
live  In  a  fools  piradl.se 

I>urlng  the  ne.\t  fiscal  year  we  expect  to 
lose  $360  OCO  from  the  liquor  and  compensat- 
ing ta.xes  It  Is  true  that  collectioris  from 
thi»  liquf>f  tax  wei  t  up  la-st  year  But  that 
f.ift  makes  It  only  the  more  certain  that  they 
will  decrease  next  year  Liquor  Is  ration<-d 
Many  merchants  saw  rationing  coming  ai  d 
they  laid  in  a  go<<l  supply — on  which  they 
p.iid  the  tax  Now  they  can  no  longer  buy 
liquor  ficely  In  the  market  Revenue  fr'  in 
this  source   will  Inevitably  decrease 

Rationing  will  also  affect  ir.conic  from  the 
ci  mp)cnsating  tax  And  when  these  decreases 
come.  It  will  mean  that  the  needy  aged  of 
this  State  will  have  to  decrea-se  their  ainady 
slim  store  of  food.  I  do  not  knr  w  how  aM 
you  je^TUslators  feel  ab<:ut  this,  but  I.  for  oi.e. 
do  not  pr(j;!o.-.e  to  allow  theso  aged  people 
to  si.irve  In  a  land  of  plenty 

For  the  pa^-t  few  years  America  has  been 
the  arsoiij!  cf  all  those  count  rUs  throuiihrvU 
the  World  that  want  and  are  willing  to  flpht 
for  demcx-rai  y  Tlirou^h  lend-lease  wc  arc 
feeding  large  grotips  of  the  people  Of  those 
countrle.s  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  feed- 
ing their  armies  alone,  but  their  civilian  p<  p- 
ula'iona  as  will 

This  Is  being  done  nt  the  same  lim?  that 
fixjd  for  our  own  hungry  people  at  home  is 
getting    more    and    more    di.Tlcu'.t    to    obtain. 

1  have  no  objection  to  feeding  the  hungry 
petple  abrond.  but  while  we  arc  feeding  them 
let  u.s  feed  cur  own  people  at   home 

My  faith  In  you  Is  such  that  I  tjelieve  you 
w.U  not  want  to  be  known  as  a  ^:roup  who 
saw  the  Federal  Government  provide  for 
the  pitjple  cf  foreign  countries)  food  of  a  kind 
not  known  to  them  l>ofore  and  then  fall  to 
prcvlde  for  these  at  home 

In  recent  months  the  price  of  labor  has 
been  r.^lsrd  the  price  of  farm  commcditiea 
ha.s  been  Increased:  provis.on  hns  been  mnd* 
to  clothe,  feed  and  finance  the  people  of  for- 
elf,n  latid-  Ni  w  the  question  i.s  rightfully 
asked,  what  has  been  clone  f<-r  the  needy  cf 
cur  own  country,  and  what  do  we  pl.in  to  do 
for  the  needy  of  New  Mexico?  Let  me  tell 
you  what  has  been  done  to  these  people 
Tiiere  has  been  taXen  away  from  them  the 
clothes  they  formerly  obtained  thrf>ogh  Wcjrk 
Projects  Administration  sewing  prefects,  a:  d 
the  stirplus  foods  which  they  were  formerly 
permitted  to  p-jrch<:se  •hiouiih  t!ie  Surplus 
Comnifxllty  St..mp  Act  While  these  thlns;s 
have  been  taken  away  the  co.st  of  their  Uvlnt; 
has  Increased  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
purchasing  power  has  been  reduced  50  per- 
cent. 

Since  I  have  been  Governor  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  many  of  the.-e  old  people 
who  are  In  need  cf  public  assistance  Their 
cases  In  moi^t  instances  are  pitiful. 

It  I.s  appalling  that  here  In  America— here 
In  New  Mexico — we  have  a  largo  group  of 
citizens,  numbering  more  than  5.000,  whose 
economic  condition  ha.s  sunk  to  zero  and 
who  are  ou  relief  at  the  present  time  Old 
people  whose  shoes  were  worn  out  have  com.e 
Into  my  office  asking  a  pHttance  to  keep  Ijody 
and  soul  together. 


Ill  England  In  the  midst  of  bombings,  with 
their  limited  food  supply  utKl  other  priva- 
tions, they  are  talking  now  atMUt  a  program 
to  provide  security  for  everyone  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  Here  In  a  laud  of  plenty. 
where  we  have  fell  only  minor  annoyances  of 
persi»nal  lyicriflce,  we  quibble  at)out  voting  a 
few  pennies  to  provide  some  of  the  neces- 
sities Of  life  to  a  small  group  cf  cur  needy 
citttens 

I  d  )  not  have  the  privilege  of  voting  In 
the  legislature,  but  were  I  so  privileged  I 
would  t>e  anxiously  waiting  for  my  name  to 
be  called  so  I  could  vote  in  the  afflrmallve  on 
this  bill  I  ask  ycu  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity net  to  fiddle  while  the  pec>p!e  .star\e. 
We  should  remember  th;;t  there  are  more 
than  5  000  people  In  net-d  of  greater  relief 
from  the  biate  and  many  more  who  should 
be  receiving  this  relief,  but  for  whom  we 
cannot  now  provide 

The  remedy  is  provided  in  the  bill  which 
hiis  now  been  Introduced  It  Is  before  the 
iegi.sUturc  It  now  becomes  your  respon- 
sibility. 

For  every  day  this  tax  bill  Is  delayed  you 
are  deprlvirig  those  dependent  people  of 
more  than  $2,000  per  day 

I  know  there  are  paid  lobbyists  who  will 
try  to  defeat  this  bill  They  are  living  at 
pruniinent  hotels,  feeding  well,  and  entertain- 
ing lavishly  They  are  iiot  willing  to  give  up 
three  puffs  on  their  cigarettes  to  help  feed 
the  old  people  of  this  State  You  should  give 
these  lobbyists  the  kind  cf  brush-off  that 
tlieir  selfish  motives  deserve. 

It  is  significant.  I  believe,  of  the  feeling  of 
the  p>eople  of  New  Mexico  t^jward  this  bill 
that  not  (Ji.e  voice  has  been  raised  against  It. 
The  pei/ple  recognize  the  obligation  we  owe 
to  our  needy  aged,  to  our  blind,  and  to  our 
dependent  children,  and  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  fulfill  that  obligation 

When  you  come  to  consider  this  measure 
I  ask  you  to  remembc  that  something  near 
adequate  a.sslstance  to  the  needy  is  not  a 
matter  of  p<jlltlC8  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
charity      It  is  a  matter  of  human  decency. 

With  you  lies  the  responsibility  With  you 
lies  the  power  to  bring  about  this  necessary 
assistance  to  these  needy  people  MTy  you 
be  guided  as  your  conscience  dictates. 


The  Challenf e  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ii-UNois 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  19.  1943 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  therein  a  recent  addre.'^.s 
delivered  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Wilmette.  111.,  in  my  congres.sional  dis- 
trict, by  Rabbi  Charles  E.  Shulman,  now 
chaplain,  U.  S.  N.  R.  Hl.s  subject  The 
Challenpe  of  Tomorrow  po.ses  the  [Xiti- 
nent  qutition:  "What  Are  We  Fighting 
Poi?" 
The  address  follows: 

fHE    Ch.mxxnci    or    ToMoaaow 
(By  r.abbl  Charles  E    Shulman.  North  Shore 
Congregation    Israel.    Glencoe.    now    chap- 
Iain.  United  SUtes  Naval  Reseve) 
Much  has  changed  In  America  since  Pearl 
Harbor.     Much    more    will    have    to    change 
tiefore  we  realize  the  tremendous  Implications 
of    that    single    act    of    Japanese    aggression 
which   plunged  this   country  Into  Its  second 
war  In  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Our  external 
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world  \s  difr?ient  now  Our  home*  are 
lonelier  because  cf  the  hbsence  of  our  youth. 
R.jtlonlr.g  has  affected  our  habits  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  Transportation  needs  have 
altered  our  accustomed  means  of  travel  and 
brought  us  cUxser  to  our  hearth?  And  the 
constantly  Intruding  inconveniences  remind 
us  daily  that  we  aie  engae<  i  in  a  struggle 
with  an  enemy  more  ruthle-"  and  ctinniig 
than  ever  cor.lrraited  this  Nation  But  cur 
internal  world  Ls  not  much  different  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  We  still  follow  our  puisuits. 
We  still  chart  a  familiar  pattern  of  life  easily 
recognizable  as  that  belonging  to  the  Im- 
mediate past  We  still  trust  to  a  futuie 
which  Is  not  adequately  conceived  nor  prt  p- 
erly  vlsloned  Ami  we  arc  but  dimly  aware 
of  the  vasiness  cf  tlie  conaict  now  engaging 
our  world. 

virror.T  pn\cTicAL  ceetaintt 

Americans  ere  quite  certain  that  we  shall 
defeat  the  Axis  m  battle  They  hnve  good 
groui.ds  for  their  certainty  Quite  apart 
from  the  great  pn-ductlve  capacity  cf  our 
Nation  Is  the  determination  of  freemen  to 
protect  then  heritage  And  this  is  mightier 
tHan  the  struiisest  armies  cf  dictatois  But 
Amtncaris  are  not  quite  so  certain  ab(  ut 
what  we  are  ^otng  to  do  with  the  victory 
once  we  gam  it.  One  public  official  voices  the 
belief  that  we  are  fighting  lor  a  b-  iilt  if 
milk  for  every  baby  In  the  world.  Another 
person  in  a  public  address  declarer  thnt  he  is 
not  fighting  lor  a  bottle  of  milk  for  every 
Hottentot  ar.d  a  Teiiness.ee  Valley  Authority 
project  in  the  Danube  valley  In  between 
these  points  cf  view  are  doubt,  confusion. 
and  bewilderment  It  is  not  enough  to  get 
on  with  the  war.  It  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
sider now.  while  we  are  In  the  heat  of  battle, 
what  kind  cf  world  can  ennerge  from  this 
all-enveloping    conflagatlon 

When  a  patient  is  ill  th-ie  are  two  courses 
of  action  necessary  One  involves  the  effort 
at  immediate  cu:e  The  other  mvolvrh  the 
plan  for  the  con\alescence  Each  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  ether  Without  convales- 
cence there  m:iv  be  a  relapse  which  may 
prove  to  be  fai.il  The  world  is  sick  now. 
And  we  are  de.sper;itcly  striving  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  cure  the  malady  We  are  perform- 
ing an  act  of  bloodletting  Thousands  new 
under  arms  may  have  to  give  their  lives  before 
the  disease  of  fascism  Is  elinilnated  from  the 
world  body  politic.  But  what  of  the  conva- 
lescence? Is  it  conceivable  that  there  will  be 
complete  strer.gth  and  balance  in  the  world 
structure  alter  tins  type  of  war  v.hlch  reci- 
ments  every  life  as  well  as  every  purse  am^ng 
men?  Unless  we  allow  for  a  decent  kind  of 
recovery,  it  may  well  be  that  we  shall  be 
plunged  Into  another  conflict  Lftcr  this  one. 
In  fact,  warnings  have  already  been  sounded 
by  such  outstanding  Americans  as  Pcurl 
Buck  concerning  this  very  danger  Speaking 
at  a  Nobel  award  dinner  just  recently,  this 
not(d  author  c;.lled  attention  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  our  h.ckadalslcil  attitude  toward 
the  post-war  world.  The  Atlantic  Charter, 
she  said,  made  certa.n  promises  Tho.'-e 
prom.ises  are  aircady  half-forgotten  If  this 
war  IS  not  a  war  f'  r  the  liberation  of  all  peo- 
ples everywhere,  then  we  might  as  well  face 
the  prospect  of  another  struggle  immediately 
afterward. 

MUST  HAVI  TRUH  VISION 

Pearl  Buck  is  not  the  only  American  who 
has  been  thinking  of  the  post-war  world. 
Many  are  wcndcr:ng  whether  we  shall  have 
better  intelligence  in  meeting  the  aftermath 
of  this  strusEjlc  than  we  had  25  years  ago. 
They  are  fervently  hoping  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  what  we  did  not  do  yesterday: 
Build  adequately  for  world  security  and  peace. 
Our  free  people  must  understand  clearly 
what  ve  are  lighting  for  in  order  that  we 
may  finally  be  rid  of  the  fears  and  frustra- 


tions that  hinder  world  tranquillity  We 
must  be  pnsscs-<;ed  of  the  true  vision  of  a  bet- 
ter world  before  we  can  l>e  true  to  ourselves 
and  to  those  who  seek  hungrily  after  the 
liberties  from  the  reservoir  now  beyond 
their  reach  We  are  fighting  for  a  decent 
opportunity  for  every  Inhabitant  of  the  earth 
to  live  out  his  years  usefully  and  freely  We 
a.'-e  fightii't.  to  establish  the  'century  of  the 
C'jmmon  man"  as  the  Vice  President  of  our 
ccuntrv  has  so  tloquentlv  phrased  It;  for  a 
bottle  of  m.ilk  for  every  baby  aiul  m.ore 

We  aie  also  ttghting  for  a  hnppier  environ- 
ment Icr  every  child,  for  a  dream  fir  every 
youth,  security  fcr  the  middlc-afod,  and 
tranquillity  for  those  old  in  years  who  may 
end  their  existence  on  earth  as  a  shock  of 
c<;rn  ripe  with  maturity  An.l  1.  we  hnve 
nothing  better  to  offer  the  wciild  than  the 
recent  statement  cf  an  American  mai:vilac- 
turer  that  l.e  is  not  l^ghti  g  for  •  bottle  of 
milk  for  every  Hottentot,  nor  a  Tennessee 
Valley  Authoilty  In  the  Danube  Valley  region. 
we  are  certainly  expending  an  enormous 
amount  of  cur  manhood  and  treasure  in  pur- 
suit of  an  empty  cause.  We  s!ia!l  not  elimi- 
nate wiirs  by  such  philosophy  any  more  than 
we  eliminated  wars  m  the  past  We  shall  not 
be  saved  tomorrow  unle.ss  cur  entire  world 
IS  a  safe  place  for  the  children  oi  men  We 
shall  not  know  prosperity  ut^less  the  poor  of 
the  piesent  hour  are  enablid  to  increase  the.r 
standards  of  living  and  we  sha'.l  not  know 
the  fiiendshtp  of  ether  peoples  unless  and 
until  we  ourselves  are  disposed  to  be  the 
friend  they  ardently  desire  us  to  be 

There  are  three  large  general  lactors  that 
have  to  be  met  with  wisdom  and  sanity  be- 
fore we  shall  l>e  able  to  order  our  world  to- 
morrow in  security  and  peace      The  first  of 
these    is    the   economic    factor.     Before    spe- 
cialists hke  Keynes  and  others  can  e.stablish 
their     theories    about    economic     well-being 
there  must  first  be  an  elemental  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  world  society      This  gen- 
eral subji'ct.  like  so  many  others,  frightens  the 
average  inun  who  is  little  concerned  with  the 
question    of   economics   out'-ide    his    area   of 
livelihood      Yet   there  can   be   no  hope  of  a 
kindlier,   peaceful   world   without   a   compre- 
hension of  the   universal    need  cf  satisfying 
hunger  and  procuring  shelter  and  obtaining 
the  opportunity  to  labor  creatively  and  pro- 
ductively     It   should   be  relatively  easy   for 
a   person   to  put  himself   in  another's  place. 
But   It  Is  so  hard  to  Imagine  the  ex-s'ence  of 
those   beyond   our  immediate  circles  ol   em- 
ployment that  It  becomes  a  prime  deficiency 
in  any  society  and  constitutes  a  great  stum- 
bling block  to  a  better  world.     We  In  Am.er- 
ka  have  had  evidence  of  this  truth.     Stein- 
becks    Grapes   of    Wrath    is    more    than    the 
story  of  a  single  family  tc.K=ed  about  in  the 
ocean  cf  poverty.      It  Is  also  an  account  of 
the  Influence  of  the  machine  upon  human 
life 

It  Is  the  tale  of  hunger  and  want  nnd  help- 
IcFsne.ss  in  a  world  cf  relative  plenty.  It  Is 
an  indictment  cf  a  civilization  that  values 
human  life  too  little  and  property  too  much. 
And  If  this  Is  so  In  blessed  America  how 
much  mere  true  Is  this  In  other  areas  cf  the 
earth  which  are  under  the  guidance  of  the 
United  Nations  today?  What  shall  we  sav  of 
India,  where  100.000.000  people  are  born  and 
die  without  having  sufficient  fcr  their  bas:c 
needs''  Or  of  the  E^lropean  lands  where  mil- 
l.cns  brounht  into  the  world  have  known  only 
grinding  poverty  and  tell?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  we  can  meet  the  challenge  of  tomorrow 
without  taking  into  account  the  simple  Jus- 
tice that  should  give  bread  to  the  hungry 
and  shelter  to  the  underprivileged? 

MUST   DO   SOME    THINKING 

We  ought  not  to  be  awed  by  economists. 
We  ought  rather  to  treat  them  as  the  archi- 
tects of  world  activities.  And  as  we  tell  our 
architects   what   speciflcaticns   we   desire    in 


building  a  home  ro  ought  we  to  Instruct  our 
experts  in  ec"oncmlcs  to  de«  gn  for  u«  tl;e 
patterns  that  shall  Qt  our  conceptions  of  .. 
l>etter  economic  order  But  first  we  must  dj 
some  thinking  on  the  subject  ourselves. 
We  must  determine  what  ought  to  be  dcra 
to  safeguard  the  general  ec^mcmlc  scutn? 
for  mankind  Tlus  security  will  most  cer- 
tainly not  be  gained  by  Indifference  to  th^ 
wants  of  thee  outside  cur  limited  sjihere  cf 
life  Gmerahssimo  Ch  ang  Kai-fhek  chal- 
len;;ed  the  United  Nation"'  rec<ntly  with  re- 
gard to  tins  problem  He  snid  "There  will 
be  neither  peate  n.;r  hope  nor  luture  for  ai  y 
cf  us  unless  we  hones. ly  aim  at  poUtlc.i!. 
social,  and  economic  Justice  fcr  all  peoples 
of  the  world,  gieat  and  small     •     •     •   • 

The  world  tomorrow  will  n*  t  be  so  tolerant 
to  economic  hlinrines-s  as  it  has  Ix-en  in  tia 
past.  If  purcha*ir!g  power  will  be  necessar / 
to  absorb  the  future  output  of  our  fartctl<.< 
and  mills,  the  peoples  if  the  earth  will  ha\o 
to  be  given  tlie  cpportunriy  to  obtain  R-^iri 
power.  So  a  bottle  of  milk  fi  r  every  Hctter- 
tot  and  p.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  m  th^ 
Daiviibo  Valley  may  be  MMnethiug  more  tha  i 
a  starry-eyed  adventure  m  humanity  1; 
may  te  a  rich  economic  mve^tmitit  that  wilt 
bring  prosperous  returns  to  those  who  ca;i 
see  Its  implicp.tions  In  the  i hanging  univers-.'. 
And  those  who  will  not  see  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  dangers  inherent  m  our  mo<!- 
ern  commuiUcntlons  The  world  peopli « 
have  been  drawn  rldicu  ously  close  together 
by  the  airplane  and  the  radio  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  speak  of  China  or  India  t>% 
places  tCH)  remote  lor  our  consideration  V)  > 
shall  cither  understand  them  as  fi  lends  or 
face  the  possibility  of  meeting  their  hostility 
In  days  to  come  We  now  have  the  t.me  tc» 
choosip  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  \i\« 
with  them  in  this  little  world  shrunken  U 
such  small   dimensions. 

NEED   TO   UNDEESTANB   POLITICS 

A  second  factor  In  the  challenge  of  U)mor- 
row  Is  the  political  structure  ol  stjclety  Hr:« 
in  our  own  country  we  are  still  terribly  im- 
mature in  our  understanding  of  pnilitic^. 
The  average  man  thinks  that  "politics"  meat  » 
the  Kelly-Nash  machine  or  .«ome  other  tightlf 
knit  oligarchy  controlll!:g  the  ballot  for  Ita 
own  selhih  ends  He  has  l:ecome  accustomel 
to  hearing  the  term  associated  with  sucM 
notions  as  graft,  self-interest.  Riid  the  like. 
There  is  not  much  hope  of  building  the 
kind  of  government  that  shall  truly  meet 
the  ideals  of  our  noble  constitutions  unl»» 
we  change  our  attitude  toward  this  much- 
abused  word.  Aristotle  called  man  a  politi- 
cal animal  and  thereby  gave  us  the  clue  \0 
the  great  possibilities  for  stKlal  organizatloa 
that  Is  suggested  in  the  term  Man.  he  said, 
has  the  capacity  to  impose  his  own  order 
upon  nature  H?  can  direct  his  animal  herd 
Instincts  until  they  tec.me  manifest  in  tho 
form  of  v.hat  the  Greeks  called  the  •poll*  ' 
or  city  In  this  organization,  planned  and 
directed,  man  functions  by  laws  A  law  Is  no 
more  than  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  tha 
individual  to  give  up  certain  Mlllsh  instincts 
lor  the  common  good  The  numbers  of  mea 
who  can  live  thus  determine  the  kind  of 
civilization  in  any  given  nee.  At  the  preser.t; 
time  there  is  no  law  in  Axis-controlled  coun- 
tries There  Is  only  the  wh:m  of  member"?  cf 
a  party  or  oligarchy. 

MUST  IMPEOVE  KNOWLEDGE 

Therefore  there  is  nothing  but  prim'.tlvieri 
and  animal  savagery  manifest  in  thr*e  land--. 
When  free  people  do  not  exercise  their  right 
of  the  ballot,  when  they  are  indifferent  to 
their  communal  responsibilities,  when  they 
lack  civic  spirit,  when  they  see  romance  in 
law.  they  degrade  the  term  "pcjlitlcs"  to  the 
shoddy  concept  that  Is  prevalent  among  m 
many  people  todav  And  becau.-se  they  undrr- 
stand  so  little  of  the  possibilities  of  their  owa 
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community  growing  by  law  ihey  find  It  ex- 
tremely riifflrull  to  Inagine  a  lengue  of  na- 
tions controllPd  by  InternntlonKl  law  Yet 
th^-y  will  have  to  improve  their  knowledge  of 
poUticj  If  they  exp'K't  to  realize  their  h(  p^^s  of 
international  peace  ton  or  row 

The  varloUA  luggestlona  and  plans  now  of- 
fered for  the  aociety  of  nations  should  be 
given  eeriotis  attention  by  every  citizen  of  our 
country  If  we  expect  to  tr.ide  with  nations, 
W«  ihaJl  have  to  have  t)etter  association  with 
natlrnfi  We  shall  have  to  deliberate  with 
them  about  common  laws  that  can  l)e  ac- 
cepted and  re«peoted  by  people  the  world  over. 
We  can  no  longer  uffurd  the  Uixtiry  of  splen- 
did l.-<ilatlon  Twenty-five  years  ago  we 
turned  our  barks  upon  the  world  One  hun- 
dred thousand  of  our  ycuith  had  died  in  a  war 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  demo<rncy  "  Bil- 
lions had  been  expendei  !n  defeatlnj^  the  le- 
gions of  tlu-  K  :ser  We  derided  to  divorce 
oursrlve*  fron~.  the  nathjiis  And  we  foiind  to 
our  dismay  that  In  n  «-hrunken  unlver-^e  wo 
cannot  live  apart  This  war  in  a  clear  answer 
to  our  attitude  of  yesterday. 

an-ictoN  VITAL  FACToa 

A  third  factor  dealing  with  the  world  of  the 
future  la  rellgi  )n  This  Is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  church  or  dciU)mlnat!on.  It  Le  not 
d««fr.btd  In  any  particular  Bible  or  creodnl 
d-cument  It  is  rather  to  be  found  deep  In 
the  heart  of  mankind  It  la  the  ultimate  ca- 
pacity to  see  others  as  we  see  ourselves,  hop- 
Uit?.  B«plrlnR.  and  meeting  with  disappoint- 
ment It  la  the  rpcoi;nitlon  of  the  ;-p;rit  In 
man  that  can  make  Mie  whole  w-irld  kin  As 
politics  is  conceriifd  with  the  external  orgiUil- 
Eat'.on    of    scHiety,    no    religion    is    concerned 

With  the  liueriiHl  orRntii/^ation  of  ruanklnd— 

the  a<.>iU  of  humanity,  as  It  were.  There  la  so 
much  that  nifii  .^ihare  thnt  It  will  behCK)ve  u.s 
1(1  look  for  the  otnnioii  pri^ptTties  of  tho 
world  peoples  This  dtn-s  not  ii:t:an  gulii",  up 
cur  chrrisoed  beliefs  It  do<'>  mean  that  we 
miist  ace  different  peoph-s  as  we  ■^ec  the  com- 
position of  «  symphony  urchestia  The  vari- 
ous Instruments  contribute  to  a  great  har- 
mony 80.  tiKJ.  cun  the  various  beilels  and 
attitudes  be  harmi  ni/ed  to  crnititute  the 
sytnphniiy  cf  the  .«phe:i's 

It  W  tlie  tragedy  of  our  time  that.  p<«- 
»e»siln»{  BO  many  channels  of  Information 
and  education,  we  yet  hug  our  prejudices 
and  our  bigotries  so  clotK'ly  We  are  »u.-- 
piclous  of  those  not  of  ovir  faith,  our  chiircn. 
our  cieed  We  find  It  dillltMilt  to  believe  tluu 
the  word  "ciimmunum  '  has  urt-.iter  in.plu-a- 
tlons,  when  viewed  with  gixlly  spirit,  than 
the  narrow  interpretation."!  we  place  upon  it. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  two  Negro***  who  were 
In  conversation  about  their  religion  One 
wished  to  persuade  the  other  to  Join  "the 
army  of  the  Lord  '  The  other  insiijied  he 
was  a  member  of  this  army.  A-sked  what  de- 
romlnatlon  he  espoused,  he  replied  'the  Bap- 
tist group  "  His  friend  an.s*ered.  "You  are 
not  in  the  army,  you  are  m  the  navy  " 

NO  PLACK  rOB  SMUGNESS 

The  world  tomorrow  will  not  permit  tis  to 
live  comfortably  wlthm  the  smugness  of  our 
particular  beliefs.  It  will  not  permit  us  to 
hurlxir  prejudice  against  Jew  or  Protestant 
or  t^athollc  or  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  It 
will  demand  of  us  that  we  meet  God  s  greater 
law  the  recognition  that  true  f.*therhot)d  of 
(Kxl  demands  brotherluHKl  of  man  Once  we 
can  nd  ourselves  of  our  narrow  prejudices 
and  our  blind  Intolerance  of  the  ccrvsc.ences 
of  others,  we  alrall  be  t>etler  able  to  direct 
our  thoughts  to  the  economic  and  political 
meanii  of  achieving  that  stxriety  envl&aged  by 
the  prophet  of  oKl  where  we  shall  walk  lu 
the  ways  of  Ood.  where  each  man  In  our  unl- 
Ters*  shall  dwell  safely  under  hi*  own  vine 
and  fig  tree  and  there  shall  b*  none  to  make 
him  afraid 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or   TXNNISSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Thnisday.  February  18.  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennr.ssee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.-;. I  v,\sh  to  include  tlie  .speech  of 
Gov.  John  W.  BrickLT,  of  Ohio,  at  the  an- 
nual State  Lincoln  Day  dinner,  under  the 
au.^pires  of  the  Slate  Republican  Execu- 
tive Committee,  In  Nashville,  Tenn..  on 
Friday.  February   12.   1943: 

We  a.sficiiib!e  ti  day  to  honor  the  life  of  a 
grtut  AtutTUan  We  do  thi.s  in  ikj  purtLsau 
sense  In  our  reveience  lor  Lincoln,  his  life 
and  character,  we  are  Joined  by  the  millions 
who  have  accepted  him  as  th'-lr  true  ex- 
emplar To  the  downtrttdden  of  the  *orld, 
yes.  to  all  whu  love  liberty,  he  p-rsonlhcs 
the  virtues  of  thi.«i  Republic  and  its  oppor- 
tunities. unllmUed  by  clas.s  or  creed 

Born  m  lowly  •  state  and  living  his  early  life 
m  utter  p>)vcrty,  he  rose  to  the  m'>bt  e.xalted 
place  In  the  history  of  L.ur  country  Hi.s  rise 
wa.s  not  by  canquest.  by  trampling  over  the 
opprisaed,  or  by  taking  the  live*  or  even 
property  ut  other  people  He  roae  not  with 
conqueror  s  strides,  but  stop  by  sirp  m  public 
service  under  the  law.  always  devoted'  to  the 
system  to  which  he  wa.s  born  and  fcyer  striv- 
ing to  malntn.n  It  Ho  felt  his  paramount 
duty  wai  to  s.'ive  our  con-'titutional  system 
and  all  the  ble.ssings  It  ha<l  brought  to  our 
people.  He  did  not  seek  by  revolution  to 
destroy  that  which  had  gone  before  He  came 
at  the  time  of  a  great  crisis,  and  out  of  the 
dangers  of  that  crisis  he  hullt  more  firmly 
the  foundations  of  a  republic 

The  wisdom  of  hu*  leailer^^lilp  lives  today  In 
a  united  Nation  which  p<.>sies.scs  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  gcrt.d,  as  lb  Kiven  to  no  other 
people  on  earth.  Our  Nation  today  faces  an- 
other crl.sis  Tonight  we  gather  ti  gether  In 
confidence  that  the  Republic  can  wage  war 
Without  destroying  itself— that  it  can  face 
clanger  and  at  the  .»^ame  time  strengthen  our 
democratu  institutions — that  It  can  prevent 
abuses  without  de&uoymg  the  system  of  free 
government 

During  the  recent  years  we  have  seen  a 
wave  of  ab.soiutlsm  sweep  over  many  nations 
of  the  wond  It  has  had  Ita  reactions  here. 
There  are  actually  persons  In  America  ttxlay. 
a  small  but  very  vocal  minority,  who  believe 
that  we  cannot  govern  ourselves  They  be- 
lieve that  we  must  have  superlmptteed  upon 
us  a  benevolent  autocracy  They  forget  lliat 
si;ch  a  system  soon  cea.sfs  It;  be  l>enevolcnt. 
This  group  Is  represented  by  the  order-writ- 
ing, regulation-preparing  younger  Intellec- 
tuals who  have  generated  within  themselves 
a  8en.-ve  of  superego,  and  who  lielieve  that 
they  are  chosen  to  lead  mankind  tu  the  prom- 
ised land  They  know  little  of  the  actual 
Condi tlon.s  of  life  They  have  never  lived 
very  fully  They  know  little  of  the  loyalty  or 
the  aspirations  of  our  people.  As  a  result 
we  axe  living  today  In  the  midst  of  a  con- 
fusing exercise  of  power 

A  lot  of  these  bureaucrats  who  have  read 
much  and  lived  little  are  especially  con- 
temptuous of  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  They  are  against  the  established 
order  They  are  determined  to  break  down 
State  lines  and  local  government.  We  even 
find  some  in  high  places  who  arc  unpatriotic 
enough  to  use  the  war  as  a  means  of  imposing 
the'.r  peculiar  phlloaophy  of  un -American 
government    upon    our    people.     Tliey    claim 


patriotism  as  the  motive  But  they  are  'not 
patriots  who  would  destroy  that  for  which 
our  boys  now  are  fighting  and  dying  at  the 
far  outposts  of  the  earth 

We  have  seen  m.iny  evidences  of  this  In- 
creased trend  to  cetitralize  power  in  the  la.";t 
few  years  Two  desperate  attempts  were 
made  to  take  away  from  the  Spates  the  con- 
trail of  unemployment  comfx'usation.  It  is 
in  most  States  wisely  and  etflnently  admin- 
istered 

The  States  of  the  Union  were  called  upon 
in  the  early  dsys  of  this  war  to  set  up  the 
machinery  for  U  cal  ratmninz  An  excellent 
Job  was  doi'.f  under  the  leadership  of  Frank 
Bane,  now  executive  secretary  of  the  Oiuncll 
of  State  G'Aernments  Ttie  authority  was 
placed  In  the  hands  of  people.  clo«e  home- -in 
ll'.e  li.cal  C'.innuinities  Ii  Wiis  then  taken 
over  by  th»'  National  Government  with  hlj;hly 
paid  executives  The  offices  were  taken  away 
from  the  local  communities  People  were 
forced  to  go  great  diflances  and  often  met 
boards  that  knew  very  little  of  local  ccndi- 
tioiis  The  citizen  generall)  did  not  know  his 
board  The  latest  move  has  been  to  break 
down  the  State  territorial  desig:-.atlcn  Local 
ofKre-s  are  wt  up  wlih:n  the  populous  com- 
munities directly  resjxinfible  to  Washlngtcn. 

The  same  tiend  Is  shown  In  civilian  de- 
fense, A  definite  understanding  was  reached 
m  the  very  begmna.g  by  the  reire.sentatlvcs 
of  the  Stales  through  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Governors'  Conference  and  the 
director  of  civilian  defense.  That  vital  pro- 
gram was  to  be  operat'd  and  administered 
through  the  State  ortr,Tnizatlons  All  States 
compiled  with  the  understanding  and  created 
either  defense  councils  or  administrative  de- 
partments to  carry  on  civilian  defense  work. 
Then  the  oflire  of  Civilian  Difense  at  Wash- 
li:gton  set  up  over  the  States  regional  direc- 
tors whc\  by  and  large  have  been  more  harm- 
ful than  helpful  In  the  pr<.<gram  The  major 
effort  of  these  district  agents  of  civilian  de- 
fense apparently  has  bc>cn  to  tr.ke  credit  for 
everythlni;  that  Is  done  and  blame  the  State 
organizations  for  not  doing  mure  Ti>o  often 
these  district  repre.-^-ntatives  have  tried  to 
U.>-e  defense  councils  as  pn  paganda  aKcncle.s. 

In  the  field  of  aprlculture  a  central  bureau- 
cratic control,  thiough  an  uns<jund  prr^ram. 
brought  about  the  plowing  und*  r  of  corn  and 
the  killing  off  of  hogs  This  was  to  bring 
ab  .ut  abundance  and  prei.«!perlty  The  trav- 
esty of  It  all  Is  that  pei  pie  in  Msme  part.":  of 
the  world  are  starving  at  this  hour  Even  we 
are  not  going  to  have  enou^;h  to  eat  In  Amer- 
ica the  most  prtxluctlve  land  on  earth  The 
soundest  les.vm  taught  by  this  absurd  effort 
is  that  there  l.*  no  indlv;di;.il  or  gxi,  up  wise 
enough  to  ordain  the  future  and  especially  to 
regiment  aericulture  in  this  country 

Our  whole  agricultural  effort  In  Ohio 
throughout  the  years  has  been  for  better  pro- 
duction, more  of  it  with  le.«.s  effort,  coiw-erva- 
tion  cf  soil  and  resources  and  the  bu;Idlng  of 
a  be'trr  rural  home  and  con.munlty  life. 
Upon  the  foundation  of  a  sound  production 
program  with  all  th  help  pc^.'ible.  we  must 
face  the  food  crisis  with  determination.  We 
have  at  home  increased  the  appropriation  for 
farm  agents  throughout  the  State  We  have 
given  more  n.oney  for  work  at  the  experiment 
farm  The  agricultural  college  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  building  up  production  both 
of  Uvestcx-k  and  of  all  grains  We  are  now 
organizing  our  Victory  gardens  for  the  com- 
ing year  We  expect  this  production  to  be 
substantial  Farmers  in  cur  Nation  are  pro- 
ducing more  and  more  with  le-sa  and  less-  le^s 
help  and  less  machinery.  Time  and  again  we 
In  Ohio  have  appealed  for  help,  as  also  have 
farm  organizations  and  agricultural  depart- 
menu  over  the  country  We  have  urged  Icxjs- 
enlng  up  of  restrictions  on  machinery  and 
administration  of  the  draft  with  an  idea  of 
savUxg  some  farm  labor  This  has  been  ham- 
mered heme  throughout  th;  land.     At  a  late 
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hour  recognition  Is  being  given  to  this  most 
serious  situation. 

State  and  local  governments  have  not  been 
utilized  by  the  national  administration  to  the 
extent  of  "their  ability  or  authority  In  the  war 
program.  If  Washlngtcn  Is  Interested  in  pre- 
serving representative  government,  it  should 
be  intent  even  m  war.  on  strengthening  and 
utilizing  it  and  building  it  for  the  services  of 
'^habilitation  after  the  war 

We  in  Ohio — in  civilian  defense  and  In  all 
other  phases  of  our  State  government  organ- 
ization—have attempted  to  strengthen  local 
government  We  have  given  to  local  elected 
officials  their  proper  authority  They  are  do- 
ing a  good  Job 

Prosecution  of  the  war  Is  the  paramount 
responslbUity  of  the  National  Government. 
War  does  strengthen  eentrallEed  power.     But 

It  does  not  concern  one  level  of  government 
alone  It  affects  every  State,  every  commu- 
nity, and  it  reaches  into  every  home  Dur- 
ing war  we  should  fcrrego  criticism,  even  if  it 
is  Justified.  unles.s  nich  criticism  helps  the  war 
program  But  when  we  can  help  it  is  our 
l>atrlotlc  duty  to  fcpeak  out 

We  are  involved  m  such  a  mixture  of  social 
reforms  and  regimentation  for  political  power 
in  the  conduct  of  war  that  the  party  In 
power  cannot  unscramble  It.  That  un- 
scrambling Job  will  be  the  refponalblllty  of 
the   Republican   Party. 

There  are  1000.000  more  civil  emplcyeea 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll  today  than  In  the 
First  World  War  We  have  but  22.500  State 
employees  in  Ohio  and  that  includes  all  State 
highway  employees  Yet  there  are  90.000 
Federal  employees  in  our  State  1  say  to  you 
that  such  a  bureaucracy  is  not  necessary  even 
In    wartime.      Many     from     this     overloaded 

Federal  pay  roll  could  better  help  by  serving 

In  the  armed  forces  or  by  workli^g  on  farms 
or  in  factories  Then  they  would  be  really 
prcxluclng  We  are  doing  the  Job  in  our 
State  with  fewer  employees  and  we  haven't 
asked  for  mUitary  exemptions  for  State  em- 
ployees 

Democracy  lives  by  discussion  of  Issues  It 
is  strengthened  by  Just  criticism.  The  repre- 
senutlve  system  of  government  lives  and 
grows  when  there  is  public  Interest.  Free 
discussion  and  public  interest  are  more  essen- 
tial m  time  of  crisis  than  at  any  other  time. 
We  are  rendering  a  paulotlc  service  tonight 
not  alone  in  honoring  a  great  statesman,  but 
In  dl&cvissing  the  Issues  of  the  war  and  our 
re6|X)nsibilltles  in  the  whole  program 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  dual  task  at  this 
time  We  must  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
to  bring  about  complete  victory  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  We  can  do  that  through 
constant  attention  to  the  problems  involved — 
the  support  of  sound  principles  and  criti- 
cism of  unsound  experiments. 

We  must  rive  all  help  to  the  Industrial 
program  so  that  arms  and  armament  output 
may  be  kept  at  a  peak  We  must  encourage 
farmers  everywhere  to  produce  to  the  limit  so 
that  our  soldiers  may  be  fed  and  our  allies 
helped. 

We  can  help  also  by  a  sane,  sound  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  government  locally. 
Then  there  will  be  confidence  In  the  institu- 
tions of  representative  government — confi- 
dence that  we  will  not  lose  here  at  home  that 
for  which  the  bcyt  are  fighting  abroad.  The 
Importance  of  cur  effort  here  is  realized  in 
the  knowledge  that  Republicans  are  In  power 
In  one-half  the  States 

Tlie  Republican  Party  has  a  second  great 
duty  to  our  people  It  should  give  them  the 
right  to  decide  not  alcne  on  public  ofBclala, 
but  also  on  principles,  policies,  and  issues. 
A*  long  as  It  doesn't  give  aid.  comfort,  or 
material  assistance  to  the  enemy,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  know  the  deUlla 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  They  should  be 
advl&ed  as  to  the  amount  of  maUTlala  and 


food  furnished  to  the  other  countries  in  the 
war  program,  the  consideration  for  it  and 
what  cooperation  we  might  hereafter  expect 
as  a  result  of  these  noble  contributions. 
There  should  be  an  open  and  free  discussion 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  That  is  the  l)e«t 
assurance  for  strong  support  of  a  sound  war 
program  The  American  people  ought  to  be 
enlightened  on  the  bungling  policy  of  this 
administration  In  local  affairs. 

What  is  the  ultimate  roal  of  the  New  Deal? 
These  facts  and  a  discussion  of  them  should 
not  be  beclouded  by  any  discussion  of  a  post- 
war world  and  what  we  are  going  to  do  for 
the  other  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 
No  one  today  knows  when  the  war  will  be 
won  We  cannot  foresee  the  relative  part  to 
be  played  by  the  respective  victor  nations. 
We  cannot  Imagine  the  conditions  of  the  de- 
feated or  overrun  countries.  It  I5  well  to 
think  about  It.  to  discuss  It.  but  not  as  a 
cover-up  for  other  failures.  This  is  no  time 
for  name  calling  or  wisecracks.  Because  one 
wants  an  open  and  free  discussion  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  Interfering  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war  Because  one  Is  interested  In 
America  and  does  not  think  it  proper  to 
superimpose  our  Ideas  upon  the  other  people 
of  the  world,  does  not  mean  that  he  is  an 
Isolationist  In  any  ulterior  sense 

The  Republican  Party  never  has  been  and 
Is  not  now  going  to  become  a  "me  too"  party. 
It  doesn't  need  a  receivership  nor  attorneys 
for  the  receivership  to  profit  In  its  liquida- 
tion When  the  two-party  system  in  America 
Is  gone  liberty  Is  gone.  When  a  free  discus- 
sion of  public  Issues  Is  suppressed  In  this 
cauntry  we  have  gone  the  way  of  the  totali- 
tarian systems  we  are  fighting  to  destroy. 
We  can  render  a  great  service  simply  by  pre- 
serving cur  Republic,  by  giving  the  people 
the  right  to  Intelligently  pass  both  upon  can- 
didates and  upon  Issues. 

Let  us  think  a  little  bit  about  pxast-war 
problems  America  cannot  reach  out  a  help- 
ing hand  unless  America  Is  strong  We  can- 
not give  to  others  unless  we  have  something 
to  give  We  cannot  Inspire  a  love  of  liberty 
In  others  unless  we  maintain  it  here  We 
cannot  bring  to  the  downtrodden  of  the 
world  a  better  life  unless  we  ourselves  possess 
a  better  way  of  life.  So  for  reasons  both 
selfish  and  unselfish,  we  must  keep  America 
slronc.  free,  prosperous,  and  a  wholesome 
place  in  which  to  live. 

The  American  has  been  an  Individualist. 
He  will  remain  an  Individualist  as  long  as  the 
constitutional  Republic  endures.  But  he  Is 
cotiperatlve  as  well  as  self-reliant.  Our  phi- 
losophy of  government  Is  that  the  Important 
thing  in  life  Is  the  Individual  with  his  capac- 
ity for  growth,  service,  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
Government  Is  Instituted  for  him.  If  our 
Government  falls  to  recognize  the  worth  of 
the  human  soul  or  the  place  of  the  Individual 
In  society.  It  has  failed  in  Its  real  purpose. 
We  are  fighting  to  maintain  that  respect  tor 
human  worth. 

I  can  envision.  If  we  do  our  full  duty,  a 
post-war  America  where  private  enterprise  Is 
secure,  where  the  Individual  will  be  wlUlng  to 
venture,  and  where  the  hope  of  reward  for 
individual  enterprise,  fearlessness  in  Industry 
and  in  sciences  wlU  outweigh  the  fear  of 
losses 

It  Is  that  spirit  of  venture — of  Uklng  a 
chance — that  has  built  America.  Without  It 
we  cannot  go  forward.  With  It  we  cannot 
fall 

I  can  envision  a  post-war  America  wherein 
we  v/Ul  have  met  the  needs  of  society,  pro- 
tected property  and  Its  use.  but  without  the 
past  abuses.  I  want  to  see  a  post-war  Amer- 
ica wherein  creaUve  genius  has  lu  rewards, 
wherein  the  Inventive  ablUty  of  our  people 
Is  utUized  and  fuUy  protected.  1  want  my 
Nation  to  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  all 
those  who  are  In  need  and  who  cannot  tsJte 
care  of  themselves,  but  without  perpetuating 


the  causes  of  poverty  and  dlstreas  1  want 
my  post-war  America  to  be  a  nation  trss 
from  the  confusion  and  tbs  inequities  tttat 
come  from  centralised  control  and  bureau- 
cratic authority  over  every  phase  of  lUe  and 
business  activity. 

There  Is  one  great  lesson  that  stands  out 
as  a  result  of  the  necessary  price-control  and 
rationing  programs.  It  Is  that  we  must  get 
away  from  it  when  the  war  Is  won  It  tias 
proved  to  us  the  efBciency  of  the  free-enter- 
prise system  of  production  and  distribution, 
which  has  brought  us  more  of  the  goods  and 
blessings  of  lUe  than  any  other  [>eople  have 
enjoyed  It  has  been  done  without  Washing- 
ton domination,  without  overhead  authority, 
without  central  plamitng  or  consumer  regi- 
mentation. 

The  great  mass  of  our  peopls  want  to  work 

and  earn  their  living.  The  great  mMS  of 
laboring  people  want  the  opportunity  to  save 
some  money,  to  start  a  small  business,  and  to 
buUd  it  Into  a  big  business  with  their  own 
bands  and  brains  That  is  the  living  spirit  of 
America  that  we  must  not  destroy. 

When  the  war  Is  won.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  future  of  America,  under  the  established 
system  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people, 
unless  we  are  sold  out  by  selfish  leaders 

In  one  of  his  hours  of  deep  despair,  I  hear 
Lincoln  say:  "We  gained  democracy,  and  now 
there  Is  a  question  whether  It  is  fit  to  sur- 
vive Perhaps  we  have  come  to  the  dreadful 
day  of  awakening  and  the  dream  Is  ended;  if 
so  I  am  afraid  It  must  be  ended  forever.  1 
cannot  believe  that  ever  again  men  will  have 
the  opportunity  we  have  had  "  But  his  hopes 
revived  and  he  envisioned  later  the  dawmng 
of  a  great  day  for  America. 

Not  long  ago.  a  chemist  for  one  of  the  great- 
est Industrial  concerns  of  the  world  told  me 
that  he  had  two  Jobs  to  complete  One  was 
to  perfect  a  system  of  water  purification  for 
farm  homes  and  small  commtmlties.  The 
other  was  to  develop  on  the  farms  a  crop 
from  which  fuel  to  drive  automobiles  might 
be  distilled. 

With  soybeans,  cornstalks,  sweetpotatoes. 
and  peanuts  being  used  to  prcduce  every- 
thing from  wallpaper  to  automobiles,  there 
Is  opportunity  for  a  more  complete  coopera- 
tion between  rural  and  Industrial  America 
than  we  have  ever .  before  enjoyed.  That 
means  the  ultimate  spreading  of  the  rewarda 
of  our  creative  ability  among  many  more 
classes  of  people. 

The  development  of  the  science  of  chem- 
urgy  challenges  the  Imagination.  A  small 
appropriation  was  made  by  our  legislature  2 
years  ago  for  research  In  the  field  of  dehydrat- 
ing foods.  01  course  grest  plants  are  doing 
It  all  over  the  country  now.  but  this  was  with 
the  thought  that  every  farm  should  have  lu 
own  processing  plant.  It  was  to  be  built  at 
the  cost  of  alwut  »50.  Such  processing  re- 
duces the  weight  and  size  of  the  produce 
from  one-flfth  to  one-tenth  of  the  original 
without  destroying  lU  food  value.  Lighter 
materials  are  being  used  in  all  sorts  of  manu- 
facturing processes.  They  are  more  easily 
carried.  We  can  now  see  the  great  cargo 
planes  that  wUl  fly  the  skies  carrying  these 
things  when  the  war  Is  over  and  the  bombers 
have  been  grounded.  The  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  brought  closer  to  our  shores. 
Europe  wUl  be  almost  as  close  in  a  commercial 
sense  as  New  York  la  to  NashvlUe  South 
America  will  be  but  a  hop.  The  nations  of 
the  world  must  learn  to  live  dose  to  each 
other.  True.  poinU  of  friction  will  be  mtil- 
tlpUed.  but  they  must  be  solved.  We  now 
have  within  our  hands  the  mechanical  power 
to  destroy  ourselves  unless  is  is  properly  used. 
The  American  philosophy  of  life— to  live  and 
let  Uve.  to  live  and  help  live— must  be  the 
code  of  concord  of  the  nations  of  tomorrow. 
One  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  such 
an  international  relationship  must  be  that 
each  nation  is  permitted  to  choose  Its  own 
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ROTprnmrnt  Wr  do  net  Intend  to  have  any 
nth*r  nation  Xe[\  us  what  kind  of  Rovern- 
ment  w<»  ahall  havr — wf  are  «atl«fled  with 
oum  We  can  ro  forward  under  it  Nelthrr 
ahould  we  try  to  Imr^*?  our  will  aa  to  how 
they  are  it'ivfrntd  Ufv  n  ether  fx-oplea  of  the 
world  If  they  become  r»»pubh(j»  guch  jus 
wt  are  let  It  lie  be<«us«  our  »urce»a«»  are 
worthy  of  their  rmulalion  and  our  light  is  a 
guide   to  Iheir  dcveloprnt-ni. 


National  Manpower 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD  Zd 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SBJiATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  national  manpower, 
delivered  by  me  on  February  20  and 
broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
mK  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  subject  that  Is  m  w  enproaalng  the  at- 
tention of  Congreas  Is  iiow  our  national  man- 
power ahould  be  distributed  lor  the  8ucc»'st>- 
ful  conduct  of  the  war  and  for  the  preservu- 
tjon  of  our  national  economy  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  morale  of  our  p«-cple  Fue 
majo.  factors  enter  into  the  solutun  of  this 
problem  Tliey  arc:  Food,  armed  Tcirces.  mu- 
nitions pnxluctlon.  prtxluctlon  for  war  and 
civilian  use.  and  transport aticn 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  given 
the  right  to  determine,  subject  to  the  ap- 
pioval  of  the  President,  the  size  of  our  armed 
forces.  Including  the  Army.  Navy.  Coast 
Guard,  and  Marine  Corps  Through  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  the  p<iwer  to  drari  the 
number  of  men  wanted  for  combat  service 
has  been  granted  The  War  Pn-ductlon 
Bo&rd  t>een  given  the  power  to  arrange  (or 
the  production  of  all  the  instruments  of  war. 
commonly  called  munitions  Wages  of  woik- 
ers  in  munltlous-productlun  plants  have  b«>en 
made  high  enough  to  draw  workers  (rum  other 
fields  of  activity. 

The  workers  in  civilian  and  agricultural 
production  are  subject  to  the  draft  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  competition  of  Gov- 
ernment-sponS(.)red  war-producliou  planu 

The  most  Important  phase  of  transporta- 
tion Is  our  shipping  facilities.  The  war  is 
being  fought  acruas  the  seas  To  maintain 
an  army  for  foreign  service  larger  than  can 
be  transported,  together  with  Its  equipment 
and  supplies,  to  Europe.  Asia.  Africa,  and 
the  Islands  of  the  seas  la  not  a  desirable  use 
of  our  greatly  needed  manpower 

Food  Is  the  most  vital  of  all  the  factors 
in  any  program  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  selective  Mrvice  has  drawn  from  the 
farms  804.000  workers  More  than  two  mil- 
lion other  workers  lelt  the  farms  in  1941  and 
11*42  Most  of  them  probably  went  to  work 
In  munitions  and  Industrial  plants 

It  has  been  ofBclally  ann<  uncod  that  single 
men.  subject  tti  the  draft,  have  been  practi- 
cally exhausted  and  that  hereafter  It  will  be 
necessary  to  draft  murrled  men.  regardless 
of  the  size  of  their  families  Many  of  those 
men  will  come  from  (arms  if  farm  labor 
la  not  entirely  deferred  from  the  draft 

On  January  1,  11H3.  there  were  atwut  7,- 
000  000  men  In  our  a.med  ftrces  The 
present  proKr.-m  contemplates  increasing 
our     armed    Xorces    Uils    year    approximately 


4.000000  When  that  Is  done,  our  armed 
forces  will  have  about  11000  000  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  Coa>t  Uuards  Ab<.;ut 
1  000  OOO  more  men  will  be  required  to  re- 
place men  in  our  armed  furct-s  who  are  elimi- 
nated through  casualties  and  uttritli.n  Tliat 
Will  Increase  U)  12.000,000  the  number  to  be 
drawn  (rum  registrants  between  18  and  3U 
The  War  PriKluctlon  B<5ard  has  announced 
that  1800  000  more  workers  will  be  needed 
this  year  to  prnduce  munllu  lis  Thus  v. e 
find  that  approximately  7  OOO. 000.  including 
the  number  of  women  who  may  go  into 
munitions  pnxluctloa.  will  tje  rt-quirrd  dur- 
ing this  year  Where  are  they  to  come  from 
wlthtiut  senouhly  Impairing  the  opcratiui.5 
of  the  group  from  *hich  they  are  talien.' 
There  %te  but  two  reservoirs  (mm  which  thi-y 
may  be  drawn;  one  is  civilian  workers  and 
the  other  is  a^'^lcultural  workers 

It  is  likely  that  the  lure  of  high  wa^es  in 
prtKluctlon  plant.s  will  cv^ntlnue  to  drain  the 
farms  not  only  o(  hired  labiir  but  of  count- 
less farm  operators  The  average  monthly 
earnings  of  factory  workers  on  Decembt-r  15. 
1»42.  wa»  W6I  08  This  figure  Is  based  up'  n 
a  4U-ht-ui  week  Adding  the  B  hours  overtime 
at  time-kind-ii-haif  pay.  the  average  monthly 
earnings  are  increastd  to  $20U  40  The  aver- 
age w.igi'  for  farm  workers  wiilKut  board  on 
January  1.  U)43.  was  $6:i  43  per  month  It 
thus  appears  that  the  tucltity  worker  »iil 
earn  this  year  $2.blJS0.  while  the  farm 
worker,  who  gets  no  overtime,  will  earn 
»74«  16  for  his  year's  work  With  thi-x  di.s- 
parlty  in  eariungs.  how  does  any  reasonable 
person  expect  the  farmers  and  hired  workers 
to  remain  on  farms  when  the  pr.xlucer;)  of 
munitu ns  will  l>e  calling  for  1  8UU.000  mi. re 
work.rs  at  earnings  three  U>  (our  times  as 
much  as  the  farm  worker  can  lH'pe  to  re- 
ceive? Remember,  the  (arm  operator  mu.»t 
take  chances  on  droughts.  Hoods,  insects,  and 
other  physical  causes  beyt)nd  his  control 
He  may  wind  up  the  year  s  work  with  few, 
if  any.  comi.nodities  to  sell 

Secretary  Wickard  has  testified  that  an 
Increaw  of  about  30  percent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  foods  is  necessary  to  meet  the  hiiOie- 
front  and  lend-lease  requiren.ents  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  such  increase  wi  uld  not  then 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  The 
lend-lease  program  contemplates  doubliii^ 
the  quantity  of  food  that  it  exported  to  our 
allK's  la.M  year  That  will  take  about  one- 
Bixth  of  the  total  food  prixluciion  of  this 
country  and  more  If  production  is  below 
normal 

Soldier<<  in  the  course  of  their  active  train- 
ing and  service  work  eai  much  more  than 
they  do  in  civilian  life  They  are  entitled 
to  II n  adequate  amount  of  Uie  very  best  food 
availahle  We  must  rememt>er.  however,  that 
eiich  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Army  In- 
crea-ses  the  requirements  for  additional  food 
pnxluctlon 

I  have  8upp<:)rted  the  war  prcgram  frrm 
thf  time  the  -pecial  aev-un  of  Congress  was 
called  m  1939  to  repeal  the  Embargo  Act 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Commlt'ee  I  have  supported  all  appropria- 
tions requested  by  the  administration  for 
national  defense  The  time  has  arrived  when 
some  decision  should  be  reached  on  whethtr 
the  United  States  Is  In  position  to  raise 
armed  d  rce*  as  larjre  as  any  country  in  ti.e 
world  exc  pt  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  tx^th  an  abundant  arsenal  and 
overflowing  granary  foi  our  allies  Can 
that  be  done  without  destroying  the  monile 
of  our  people?  Nothing  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous vT  more  destructive  to  our  war  effort 
than  placing  a  burden  upon  our  pecple  whic'i 
they  are  unable  to  carry  It  might  result 
sooner  or  later  in  a  negotiated  peace  without 
requiring  unconditional  surrender  by  our 
enemies 

The  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  not  decided 
bow  many  men  should  be  inducted  Into  our 
armf'd  forces  in  1944  It  is  un(ortunate  thnt 
Congress  and  the  people  ha\e  no  information 
on  so  imporuuit  a  part  oX  our  war  activities — 


with  leas  than  a  year  before  the  efTectlve 
date  If  the  current  rate  of  increase  in  our 
armed  forces  continues  next  year  we  may 
look  for  an  armed  force  of  15  000  000  men 
By  the  end  of  this  year  the  Army  expects  to 
have  a  700. COO  men  overseas  nnd  5  5oO  1*00  in 
this  country,  making  a  total  of  8.200  000 
The  other  branches  of  our  combat  services 
will   have   mote   than    2.500  0«X) 

The  hoarding  of  I'nneeded  men  In  camp.s 
In  thl.s  country  should  be  avoid* d  We  should 
Uke  advanlagf  of  the  productive  activttiM  of 
every  man  who  Is  eligible  for  induction,  until 
there  I*  actu.U  need  (or  his  training  for  mili- 
tary service  With  miUlorus  of  men  In  Russia. 
China.  Great  Britain  nnd  Africa  ready  to 
fight  If  they  had  the  equipment  and  suppUrs. 
we  should  concentrate  our  efforts  on  produc- 
tion of  food  guns  tanks,  and  aircraft  with 
which  to  equip  and  supply  them  The  Rus- 
nans  are  tie^gmg  foi  food  They  Insist  that 
half  of  each  cargo  sent  to  them  shall  be  food. 

All  sources  of  Information  indicate  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  f<xxl  production  this 
year.  We  mu.st  take  every  available  action  to 
1  liange  an  evident  decrease  in  food  produc- 
tion to  an  Increase 

Forty  Senators  have  Joined  In  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  defer  (arm  workers  from  the  draft. 
Thirty  Senators  have  Joined  In  spoii&iring  a 
bill  to  furlough  farm  workers  now  In  the 
Army  who  are  still  in  the  Lnited  States  to 
work  on  the  farms  this  year 

The  report."!  of  dls.u-ter  to  American  soldiers 
In  Tunl.sia,  if  true.  dL-clo.se  that  our  aoldiers 
were  at  great  disadvuntn^e  and  thousands 
have  lost  their  lives  bcciiu.He  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  and  sufficiently  effective  war  equip- 
ment Whether  that  sad  catastrophe  resulted 
from  a  shortage  of  shipping  facilities  or  In- 
sufficient prcxluctlon  of  needed  fighting 
equipment,  the  consequences  are  the  same. 
The  le«s<in  l.«  More  production:  more  pro- 
duction of  all  the  needed  Implement*  of 
war  The  present  rate  of  withdrawing  men 
from  production  to  Increase  the  armed  forces 
should  be  stopped  The  number  now  engaged 
In  munitions  and  food  pr<xluction  should  be 
Increased  It  seems  to  me  that  the  common- 
sense,  practical  solution  of  our  manpower 
problem  Lt  to  adjust  the  sl/e  of  our  Army  to 
fit  our  production  problems  and  also  the 
granary  and  arsenal  requirt-m'^nta  of  our 
own  country  as  well  as  our  allies. 


America  and  Its  War  Efforts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NOmi    C.ABOHNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr  RE'i'NOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  mc  last  Fiiday 
night  at  Raleigh.  N  C.  w  inch  was  broad- 
cast from  station  WPIF. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows . 

M»rch  4.  11*33.  Just  10  years  ago.  was  a 
dark  moment  m  A:nei;can  history  On  that 
day  we  embarked  on  a  fateful  era  We  were 
then  at  war  with  an  insidious,  cruel,  eco- 
nomic   monster    knt-wn    as    the    depression. 

Today.  Just  10  years  later,  we  find  ourselves 
In  the  miGAt  or  miuiner  pr»\e  era  in  our 
history;  engaijed  In  a  hfe-and-Ucaih  struggle 
with  two  of  the  ino^t  powerful  enemies  ever 
knowr>  to  mankind.  AdoiX  HiUer  and 
Uirohito. 
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TiUly.  we  now  lace  the  gravest  crisis 
That  ever  conlronted  us  as  a  Nation.  World 
War  No.  1  with  all  of  its  attendant  hor- 
rors and  sufferings  was  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  the  danger  which  now  threatens 
our  form  of  government — yes,  even  our  very 
existence,  all  as  the  result  of  the  brute  force 
and  piower  which  was  stored  up  over  the 
years  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  rulers 
of  Japan  and  Germany 

This  is  a  global  war,  a  war  of  the  greatest 
complexities  due  largely  to  Its  dimensions. 
No  country  m  the  world's  history  has  ever 
attempted  to  dj  wnat  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  accomplish  and  to  do  what  we  are 
doing.  This  Is  truly  a  war  of  logistics  ind 
dimensions,  rhe  best  of  military  strategies 
and  planning  developed  from  the  experiences 
of  the  First  World  War  are  now  obsolete  and 
of  no  value  whatsoever.  The  day  of  the  un- 
trained soldier  has  passed.  The  soldier  of 
today  must  be  trained  and  skilled  in  all  of 
the  mechanics  of  modern,  mechanized  war- 
fare. Without  this  training  he  is  not  only 
powerless  but  valueless 

This  war  is  l>elng  (ought  tremendous  dis- 
tances from  our  taa.'^cs  In  order  to  engage 
the  enemies  've  must  transport  Implements 
of  modern  warfare,  such  as  tanks,  planes,  etc., 
thousands  of  miles  This  transportation 
mutt  be  made  through  waters  infested  with 
enemy  submarines  manned  by  skillful  and 
determined  crews  These  are  but  some  of 
the  hardships  which  confront  us  today  in  our 
efforts  to  wage  total  war  on  our  common 
enemies 

However.  I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that 
aft-r  a  slow  start  we  are  rapidly  moving  into 
"high  gear."  and  rnce  our  peak  has  been 
reached  there  will  be  no  stopping  us.  There 
are  some  wht>  will  tell  you  that  America  is 
not  "war  consclcus":  that  many  Americans 
are  not  doing  their  part  ar.d  are  not  taking 
the  war  seriously  These  statements,  to  my 
mlrd,  are  an  insult  to  99  percent  of  the 
American  people  hi.d  are  a  reflection  on  the 
Intelligence  of  those  who  make  them.  It  is 
true  that  some  fev.  are  stil'  thlnr.lng  Indus- 
trially and  in  keeping  with  the  times  prior 
to  December  7.  1941,  when  the  Japs  at- 
tacked Pearl  Hailxir.  when  many  left  their 
benches  and  sht.ps  and  walked  off  their  Jobs. 
I  refer  to  those  wh  i  are  engaging  in  unwar- 
ranted strikes  in  war  Industries  while  their 
fellow  Americans  are  engaged  In  battling  the 
enemy  on  many  fronts.  This  Is  no  time  for 
strikes  In  war  indu'-trles  These  strikes  are 
so  (ai -flung  nnd  so  little  publicized  that  only 
a  few  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  handicap 
that  they  are  ph  cing  on  our  war  efforts  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  follow- 
ing figures  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  : 

For  the  year  1942.  the  first  full  year  of  our 
participation  in  World  War  No  2.  we  find  In 
plants  engncred  exclusively  and  entirely  In  war 
production  there  were  1.359  strikes.  96  of 
which  occurred  alone  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1942  We  learn  further  that  during  1942  a 
total  of  568.312  men  were  Involved  in  these 
strikes  This  repre.sents  a  total  of  2.095  294 
man-days  lost  from  war  production  In  1942. 

In  addition  to  strikes,  our  war  effort  also 
faces  another  serious  problem  In  what  Is 
known  as  "absenteeism  "  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1942  alone  16.000.000  work  hours  were 
lost  to  vital  war  industry  and  war  production 
due  to  at)sence  from  work,  and  only  3  percent 
of  this  staggering  total  of  man-hours  lost  was 
lepresentfd  by  absence  from  work  because  of 
illness  Those  strikers  and  those  who  without 
good  cause  absent  themselves  from  this  work 
are  reflecting  discredit  and  creating  national 
criticism  of  all  lalwr  This  is  not  fair  to 
the  millions  oi  loyal,  patriotic  workcra  who 
are  striving  with  all  their  might  and  muscle 
to  produce  arms  for  our  soldiers. 

Labor  has  advanced  and  made  great  social 
gams  in  tht  last  quarter  of  a  century  only 
with  the  support  of  all  the  people,  and  unless 
labor  puu  to  an  Immediate  end  every  form 
Of  strike,  absenteeism,  or  tie-up  In  war  pro- 


duction, that  same  public  sentiment  will  take 
Irom  it.  perhaps  forever,  some  of  those  de- 
served gains 

Organ ixed  labor  must  clean  bouse  of  Its  pro- 
fessional racketeers  and  their  un-American 
demands  If  It  falls  to  clean  house,  then  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  will  be  forced 
to  do  sc  through  legislative  enactment  I, 
for  one,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  have, 
ever  since  becoming  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  supported  consistently  legisla- 
tion favoraWe  to  organised  labor,  shall  not 
hesitate  to  vote  for  legislation  which  will  put 
to  an  end  these  practices  which  are  impeding 
our  war  efforts. 

In  March  of  1942,  1  year  ago,  I  advocated 
the  passage  of  legislation  which  would  out- 
law strikes  In  war  industries,  abolish  the  40- 
hour  work  week  In  war  industries,  an-'  which 
would  accord  to  every  American  citizen  the 
right  to  work  In  defense  Industries  without 
having  to  pay  some  labor  racketeer  for  the 
privilege  of  making  the  tools  of  war  for  his 
son  or  for  the  son  of  some  other  American 
father  or  mother.  I  am  regretful  to  advise 
you  that  my  suggestions  then  fell  on  deaf 
ears 

Today  In  Washington,  Your  Nations  Capi- 
tal, the  Halls  of  Congress  are  literally  a  bee- 
hive of  activity.  Congress  Is  determined  to 
restore  to  the  people  a  Government  by  legis- 
lative enactment  as  provided  for  by  our  Con- 
stitution, and  to  remove  from  the  hands  of 
certain  bureaucrats  In  Government  the  broad 
powers,  authority,  and  autocratic  rule  which 
they  have  taken  unto  themselves. 

The  subject  which  is  causing  most  of  your 
national  legislators  the  most  concern  is  the 
mammoth  question  f>ertalnlng  to  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  and  Its  relation  to  the 
size  of  our  armed  forces;  Industrial  produc- 
tion, and.  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  continued 
operation  of  our  farms  and  the  producing  of 
that  vital  necessity — food. 

There  are  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  fearful  that  our  manpower  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  provide  an  Army  and  Navy  of  11 
million  and  at  the  same  time  continue  our 
lend-lease  commitments  as  well  as  provide 
food  for  our  civilian  population.  These  are 
Indeed  vital  queatlons.  Hearings  are  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  am 
hop>eful  that  as  a  result  of  the  testimony 
which  will  be  secured  from  these  hearings 
that  legislation  will  be  passed  which  will 
solve  this  great  manpower  problem,  prevent- 
ing the  stripping  of  our  farms  of  farm  labor. 
which  Is  so  necessary  for  the  production  of 
food,  thus  guaranteeing  an  unbroken  flow  of 
food  supplies  to  our  armed  forces  overseas,  to 
our  fighting  allies,  and  our  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

You  can  obtain  an  Idea  of  the  tremendous 
problem  of  manpower  by  analyzing  a  state- 
ment made  only  a  few  days  ago  by  Manpower 
Commissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt,  when  he 
stated  that  approximately  12,000  men.  the 
equal  of  one  Infantry  division,  are  l>elng 
drafted  every  day  Into  the  military  service. 
If  that  rate  of  induction  Is  continued  for  the 
rest  of  this  year.  1943.  you  will  see  the  crea- 
tion of  at  least  325  new  divisions  of  United 
States  troops.  Then  the  question  naturally 
presents  itself — what  Is  to  be  done  with  all 
of  those  soldiers?  Certainly  not  all  of  them, 
hardly  half  of  them,  can  be  transported 
abroad  In  the  next  2  years  to  Increase  otir 
armed  forces  over  there. 

The  Induction  of  such  a  large  number  of 
men  Into  the  armed  services  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  the  civil  side  of  American 
life  Already  whole  industries  are  being 
classed  as  nonessential  and  thousands  have 
been  forced  out  of  bustneas  and  have 
closed  It  Is  reliably  reported  by  thoee 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  manpower 
situation  that  by  the  end  of  thU  year  10 
out  of  every  14  able-bodied  men.  18  to  38 
years    of    age.    Inclusive,    will    be    In    uni- 


form. The  War  and  Navy  DepartmcnU  teU 
us  that  we  must  have  In  the  armed  toroe* 
11.000.000  men  and  women  by  Deoemlier  SI, 
1943.  This  figure  U  the  minimum.  There 
are  some  who  contend  that  11.000.000  for  the 
armed  forces  Is  excessive  and  that  their  In- 
duction will  seriously  cripple  and  Interfere 
with  our  efforts  to  produce  this  year's  farm 
crops,  carry  out  our  war  program  commit- 
ments, and  maintain  our  national  economy. 
I  shall  support  the  recommendation  of  our 
mlllUry  and  naval  leaders  becauee  they  heve 
the  facts  They  are  familiar  with  our  abso- 
lute needs  They  know  what  the  grand 
strategy  is  We  have  to  have  faith  in  aome 
one.  We  are  depending  on  them.  Th»«  coun- 
try can  put  11.000.000  in  uniform,  equip  them 
and  8upl>  them,  and  grow  the  food  to  keep  the 
war  won  after  we  win  It — but  not  unleea  many 
things  are  done  that  haven't  yet  been  done. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  In  these  critical  times  we 
must  have  confidence  In  our  duly  constituted 
military  and  naval  heads  We  should  stand 
by  them  as  long  as  we  have  confidence  In 
thera,  and  when  we  lose  it,  wo  should  remove 
them. 

Yes:  the  manpower  problem  is  a  stupen- 
dous one  and  It  will  require  the  study  and 
Intelligent  analysis  of  everyone  In  Govern- 
ment If  we  are  to  work  out  a  solution  where- 
by we  win  not  find  ourselves  proceeding  with 
a  top-heavy,  unwieldy,  and  unsound  program. 
In  1942  there  was  produced  in  this  country 
a  tremendovis  volume  of  war  materials,  such 
as  planes,  tanks,  antiaircraft  guns,  munitions, 
and  merchant  shlpning.  ThU  production  was 
e  icouraglng,  but  we  did  not  reach  the  goal 
outlined  and  requested  by  the  President  Im- 
mediately af  i«r  our  enUance  Into  the  war.  If 
we  are  to  Improve  our  production  and  obtain 
the  desired  resulU  in  IMS.  a  production  fig- 
ure which  will  tar  outstrip  the  combined  Axis 
Powers  and  which  wUl  mean  an  early  and 
complete  victory,  then  every  man  and  woman 
in  these  United  States  must  work  a  little 
harder  in  1943  than  they  did  In  1942;  they 
must  woik  longer  hours  in  1943  than  they  did 
In  1942;  and  there  must  be  absolutely  not 
a  single  hour,  not  even  a  single  minute,  lost 
as  a  result  of  any  strikes,  absenteeism,  or 
misunderstandings  whatsoever  on  the  part  of 
labor  or  industry  cr  anyone.  Only  by  bard 
work  and  unstinting,  unselfish  effort  and 
tacrlflce  on  the  part  of  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country  can  we  reach  our 
e'oal  of  complete  victory  In  1943  or  early  in 
1944. 

Knowing  that  every  patriotic  North  Caro- 
linian win  do  his  or  her  utmost  In  this 
victory  drive,  I  wish  to  Join  you  in  a  pledge 
of  unselfish  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  our 
country.  We  are  willing  to  go  hungry  and 
cold  and  ragged.  If  necessary,  and  who  ask 
nothing  foi  ourselves  except  that  the  Gov- 
ernment be  organized  to  win  the  war  quickly 
and  bring  our  boys  home  safely. 

Only  unity,  hard  work,  and  sacrifice  will 
bring  victory  and  permit  the  generations  that 
follow  'OS  to  say:  We  did  avenge  Pearl  Harbor. 


Rural  Electriication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK3 


OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  President,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
BuTLKa  ]  recentlr  gave  his  views  on  rural 
electriflcation  in  an  impromptu  presen- 
tation before  the  recent  meeUng  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A»- 
i>ociatloa  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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At  the  request  of  the  ai«oclation.  I 
ask  unanimous  cunvnt  that  the  rtmarks 
of  Ihe  Senator  from  Nt'braska  on  that 
occasion  be  lnclud»-d  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rtcort. 

Tht-r«'  btinc  no  ohjiHti on.  the  addre^i^ 
was  nrder«'d  to  be  printed  in  tht*  Kecord, 
as  folloft. ; 

WI  Mt^T  CO  POUWARD 

lir.  ELLIS,  homirod  (fiip^fs.  ladlps  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  asked  Mr  Ems  in  be  sure  and 
mentUm  tiie  f.n  l  that  I  was  nut  liicludod  on 
thf  prngnun  whtn  plans  of  the  c  in'CiAlou 
vicr«*  made:  otherwise  I  wruld  have  C'lne 
jjrepared  with  r  trxt  and  would  have  givi  n 
11  to  the  ycuiig  Indy  dcwu  here  and  to  the 
newspapers  to  read  in  detail  As  It  Is,  1  urn 
litre  impfiiinptu.  and  I  om  gcln^  to  speak  to 
you  Just  a  very  ffw  minutes  in  thHt  w.iy 

I  well  remember  2  ycHrs  iik(j  when  I  l>cc:ime 
a  fr«ahmnr>  Senalir  from  the  ordinary  bti«l- 
riefs  Industrial,  and  fiirni  life  out  In  Ne- 
brn«ka;  we  had  a  scsnlcn  with  John  Nanre 
Oarrer  a  Rroat  chBriirter  He  tn'.d  u*-  that 
uhen  we  started  talking  too  much  he  would 
know  th,it  we  were  on  otrr  way  out  Si,  I 
nm  Koing  to  l)e  rather  brhf       |  Applause  | 

Another  sUitoncnt  I  have  heard  a  gnort 
many  peciple  make  is  th:it  "KV>rakinK  is  a 
habit  •■     Too  murh  speaking  la  a   bad   habit 

But  It  ha.H  been  a  Kcnulne  plen-ure  to  hove 
had  the  opportunity  of  mltu',llng  with  this 
jfroup  of  people  in  a  rrti  V'ntirn  that,  1  tliinK. 
IS  maklns!  hlatcry  M:  E:  i  is  ►aid  last  eve- 
ntnij  that  me?*»r<pe«  had  bren  re-eivrd  from 
more  than  half  of  the  531  Members  of  Con- 
Kress,  Including  the  H<iu*e  and  the  Senate; 
messages  to  this  the  first  rnnvention  of  an 
orv;nni?attnn  of  fnrmers  Iritprested  In  the 
extension  cf  elertiiclty  and  Its  accessories  to 
the  tatm 

I  thii\k  thnt  Is  very  unusual  I  doubt  If  It 
can  be  malrhrd  any  tln-.e  iinywhere.  by  such 
a  iinimlnioiis  respcn^^e  I  ucrepted  the  In- 
vitation that  was  sent  to  hII  of  the  nr  nibcrs 
alike,  and  I  came  In  pen<<in  rather  than  to 
aend  »  message  or  letter  of  acknowledgment 
to  the  a.s*>clatlon 

I  had  two  very  special  reasons  for  being 
here  First,  I  wanted  to  join  with  you  In 
dolnij  honor  to  thf  dist ii'gui^hed  citizen  of 
Nebra.'kn:  yea,  one  of  the  out.stindiriR  c:t:zetis 
cf  our  country — Senator  Norrls      [Applause  1 

Second.  I  represent,  in  the  Senate,  one  of 
the  leading  aenculturnl  States  and  I  am  a 
farmer  myself.  Nebiiuska.  ptrha^'.-^,  con:ifs 
the  nearest  of  any  Jtate  In  the  Union  of 
being  exclusively  agricultural  We  have  no 
ether  »*.>urce  of  wealth  m  Nebraska;  we  have 
no  mines:  we  have  Just  bejrun  to  discover  a 
trace  cf  oil  down  In  the  srutheast  cornrr  of 
the  State  We  have  lu)  tlml>er.  no  forests. 
We  dont  Join  tho  oceans  or  the  lakes,  where 
we  can  add  fishing  to  our  Income  In  fact. 
practic;Uly  everything  that  we  get  In  Ne- 
braska comes  directly  froni  tlie  .soil  or  the 
prcressinR  of  those  articles  for  consumption 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation 

Naturally.  I  Klu)u!d  want  to  mini?le  with  a 
fjrciip  of  p«'ople  like  those  a-^~eiiibled  here, 
whose  lives  ar«  dedicated  t*i  work  m  agricul- 
ture and  things  that  are  c!o«ely  akin  to  it 

This  association  Is  purely  rural  Your 
name  beglrta  with  the  word  "niral,"  Your 
objectives  are  all  rural  I  um  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  in  my  own  feeble  way  I 
must  endeavor  to  carry  on  as  l>e^t  I  can  the 
bp'.eniild  service  in  agr:c\ilt\ire  t^i.it  has  been 
made  bv  my  former  colleufl;iie  in  the  Senate. 
one  of  the  must  disttngutshtd  leaders  in  the 
Nation, 

Where,  may  I  ask  you,  could  I  spend  2  or  3 
days  to  better  advantst^e  tt-.au  right  here  m 
this  group  of  people?  I  am  glad  I  came.  I 
have  met  a  lot  of  fine  people,  men  and  women 
from  the  farm  communities,  interested  In 
building  better  homes  and  a  greater  America. 

Residents  of  towns  and  cities  have  their 
conuuunity  building  projects,  their  chambers 


of  commerce,  their  Rotarys,  their  Klwanla 
Clutui.  their  community  chests.  Young  Mens 
Christian  A.sKKiatlons.  city  parks,  swinunlng 
pHjuls.  yes.  even  tbelr  muulcipul  light  plants; 
any  or  all  of  which  gt»e  them  the  opportunity 
for  that  urge  for  community  service  that  all 
gtXKl    genuine  Americans  should  have. 

Wp  farmers  cannot  join  in  many  of  those 
civic  alTrtlrt.  to  give  vent  to  that  patriotic  urge 
for  community  service  Farmers  are  too  biw-y 
with  their  regular  work  They  have  to  stick 
on  the  >ib  almost  day  and  night.  Tlie 
farmer's  i»pporlunily  fur  community  service 
comes  moetiy  through  some  form  of  coopera- 
tive anion,  tlie  cooperutup  gruin  aimpany. 
tlie  c<-opci.itive  oil  company,  the  cooi>€railve 
creHm"ry  yes.  thrcu^h  the  Kural  Eleclrih'a- 
tinn  AdniinlKiratK  n  and  organiKntions  like 
the  one  np.-e-^-nied  here 

I  nm  d<lit;hted  to  aay  that  the  cooperative 
movement  in  ctinnectlon  with  the  bringitig 
of  electilcity  to  the  fariners  has  undoubte<lly 
made  tl.e  most  rajiid  growth  of  any  coopera- 
tive orgutiiza:i(;n 

The  Rural  EJeciriflcMt mn  Ailminl«traiii->n, 
known  as  such  In  less  than  7  years  old  Yet. 
I  know  of  lu)  movemci  t  tluit  can  cumpure 
with  It  In  real  accompU.^hmeni  for  the  better- 
ment uf  cunditluns  uf  those  on  the  farm,  or 
tliat  hiwi  done  moie  real  good  for  the  farmer 
and  hi.s  family 

I  did  not  realue  fullv  until  I  cumc  here 
from  Wa>hin;{luu  this  week  and  st\w  the 
attendance  Irom  the  many  State.s  hovi  gre.it 
an  lnt«'re>*t  has  l>oen  deve)u[>ed  in  Kui.il  Elee- 
trllirat!on  AUniini.ilxati  Jii.  and  1  d<  uot  I!  my 
exp«M!ence  has  Ix-e".  any  different  than  would 
have  iH-en  tJ»e  expi  rience  uf  many  others  who 
are  Members  of  t:i«  Cuni;ress  of  the  United 
Stales  had  thty  been  able  to  attend 

I  want  U)  congihtulate  and  commend  the 
men  who  huve  been  at}  suceersful  In  haniliiiig 
the  tasks  of  Cinryi  ig  un  the  Itural  Electrifl-H- 
tldii  .\itini!'.  "-t  ::<!  1  in — cnrrylng  electricity  to 
the  farms  of  America  It  is  ret.lly  a  gre.it 
Work  and  It  mii.-^t  continue  Wi'.h  the  inter- 
est of  the  indlvidi  alfl.  a.s  shown  by  the  splen- 
did turn-out  of  the  ciMiperatlve  miinta-rs. 
there  le  no  doubt  that  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Admtiilstiatlon  will  ct)ntinue  U^  grow 
and  pr<>,sper  unlil  e\ery  ruinl  section  in  our 
Nation  may  have  the  blesMnga  of  electric 
service  at  their  door 

As  a  member  of  the  Ktnancr  C'<>mmlilee  of 
tlie  Senate  t)eKinaing  with  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Coiigref-."*.  I  wUl  be  one  of  the  gniup 
that  will  have  to  do  with  the  re<ommenria- 
tlon  to  the  full  Senate  the  sources  of  the 
money  w;th  whl-h  we  will  opernte  Rural 
Electritlcatuin  Administration  In  our  Nation 
during  the  next  biennium 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  .Senate  com- 
pares with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  B  it  a  great  dta!  of  the  re- 
search work  arul  the  hard  day-by-day  labor 
In  connection  with  tlie  seeking  of  those  funds 
will  fall  on  tJie  meml>ers  of  the  h'uiauce  Com- 
mittee 

There  are  three  sources,  as  1  see  it  now.  for 
Obtaining  those  essential  funds  Of  cours«\ 
one  will  t>e  Ujxps.  with  which  we  are  all 
faiiuliar  Another  will  be  through  Oovern- 
ment  borrowing  piu(?rama.  and  I  think  nio.^t 
of  us  are  quite  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
source  of  money  for  operating  the  Oovern- 
meut  We  are  all  puri  bu&inu  our  sbare  of 
bunds,  or  ;>lK:u:d  t>e,  and  I  think  most  every- 
body la. 

Tliere  Is  a  thlnl  s«)tirce  talked  of  a  great 
deal  down  at  Wa.Hhinglon.  and  that  is  the 
collection  ot  !<  ;ins  which  are  due  the  Gov- 
ernment     Now.  that  covers  a  wide  range 

In  a  hurried  glance  over  the  liit  the  other 
day.  I  counted  between  50  and  60  organiza- 
tions who  are  using  Government  funds 
un  a  loan  t>asis  lii  one  form  or  another.  Of 
course  the  largest  one  at  the  moment  is 
thf  lend-lease,  and  we  are  all  sympathetic 
with  the  cooperation  wh.ch  we  are  giving 
our  allies  through  the  operation  of  th«it  fiuid. 
[A])pUtu^e  I 


But  naturally  the-e  o  mes  the  thought: 
Will  i^ime  of  the  neces-sary  funds  sooi.er  or 
later  be  returned  from  that  source?  But 
more  especially  at  the  moment  are'  we  con- 
cerned with  what  incotae  the  Nation  may  get 
from  the  return  of  loan.s  tint  have  been  made 
to  something  like  50  or  60  domestic  set-ups 
here  in  our  owi.  country 

As  one  Member  uiid  f-j)e,iking  only  In  the 
capaci'v  •.■I  an  individual,  may  I  say  I  don  t 
think  there  will  be  the  slightrst  occasion  1(  r 
urging  the  collection  cf  liAuns  that  have  been 
made  to  the  building  up  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Admiulsuation  organizations  of 
the    Nation    oi    any    sunilar    orgaui^^ftious. 

I  Applause  I 

I  am  not  ready  at  the  rorment  to  Indicate 
to  auyouL  the  organitauons  that  might  have 
to  curtail  their  operations.  bL.t  I  am  quite 
certain  m  my  own  mind  that  those  who  are 
rendering  service  similar  to  that  rendered  by 
you  good  [H-ople  gatliered  frcm  all  the  nooks 
and  curmrs  cf  tl.e  ruiul  cjm.muulties  of 
Uus  Nation  need  WL.riy  In  the  least  as  to  not 
being  bai  ked  In  the  continuation  of  the 
hplendid  woik  you  have  been  doing,  | Ap- 
plause J 

Your  executive  stcretarv  gave  me  a  subject: 
We  Mu.-t  Go  Forward  We  must  go  forward, 
of  course,  and  each  of  us  mu.st  do  our  part 
1  think  U»e  greate*t  contribution  to  the 
building  up  of  our  Ni.tlcn  comes  from  the 
rurai  con.niunlty, 

1  presume  you  are  familiar  with  the  stnte- 
ment.  conuni'ii  among  thoiie  who  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  reading  statistics  and  rejxirt.s  cf 
restarch  organizations,  that  the  total  natloUiil 
Inconie  runs  abcut  seven  times  the  agricul- 
tural Income  of  the  Nation  During  the  de- 
pression years,  when  our  total  national  Iti- 
come  waa  down  aruiind  the  $50,000,000,000 
mark,  the  total  furni  income  wa.s  arotuid 
seven  biUu  iii.  It  Is  running  two  or  Uirec 
limes  that  amount  today,  and  us  a  result  the 
toUl  national  liiccme  likewise  has  lucreastd 
acordin^ly  That  tOiould  be  reason  enough 
that  we  in  America  should  back  every  move- 
ment which  will  lend  to  Increase  the  Income 
aiid  the  pleiuures  of  living  on  the  farm. 

Now,  I  wii;  use  one  lUustratu  n  In  my  own 
life,  with  yuui  perraistlon.  My  people  home- 
sieaded  In  Nebraska  tkhen  I  was  about  5  years 
old  Hi  Mjuthwe&t  Net^raska,  the  same  ccuuty 
In  which  our  good  ft  lend  Senator  Norrls  set- 
tied  when  he  came  to  Nebraska. 

1  lived  In  a  sod  house.  I  wasn't  very  old. 
but  I  certainly  can  remember  some  of  the 
hardships  through  which  the  fanuly  pa.ssed. 
I  didn  t  nali/e  it  at  Um:  tmie,  but  I  can  appre- 
ciate them  m)W 

Klectr.c  current  Is  not  yt  delivered  In  any 
of  the  farm  homes  o2  Uus  a.ea.  It  Is  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  tireas  m  the  c«  untry  but 
fc^r  some  reason  electricity  ha£U  t  gotten  out 
there.  It  is  way  out  In  the  southwest  part 
cf  the  State.  I  can  see  the  opportunities  at 
hist   hand  that  come   to  Ui  s  organization 

I  myself  am  operating  several  farms  and 
doing  an  extensive  live*to«k  leeding  operation 
ill  the  ci  uiity  right  where  my  pet){ile  took 
me  a  got.d  many  years  a^o  without  the  use 
of  any  eUx  trie  current  cxt  cpt  that  which  we 
make  ourselves  on  the  lariii  We  are  the  ones 
most  urgently  advocating  the  extensjou  of 
service  to  us. 

I  give  yuu  that  Just  as  one  example  why  I 
can  appreciate  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration perhaps  a  little  better  tliau  sjnie 
who  come  from  older  sitt^ij  commun:ties 
wh?re  electric  &enice  hao  been  available  lor 
so  many  years. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  one  of  the  reasoru 
I  came  here  was  due  to  the  respect  I  have  ftr 
my  former  colleague  and  our  distingui-shed 
cittxen  Last  evening  in  this  room,  ycur 
group  paid  tribute  to  that  great  Amerlcau. 
beloved  Nebraska  ciUaen,  Senator  Norrls — 
a  well  deserved  tribute  becaii!>e  he  is  not  only 
Nebraska's  leading  citiZen  but  hu  record  of 
accumplisiiment  in  public  life  places  him  in 
the   top  rank  a&  a  great  Ainericaxi.     He  has 
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tfvays  been.  Is  now.  and  will  be  the  out- 
standing champion  of  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon man 

There  Is  no  honor  that  can  possibly  be  be- 
stoWid  upcn  Stnator  Norrls  but  would  be 
richly  deserved  I  believe  there  Is  not  a  man 
m  public  life  today  whose  record  of  accom- 
plishment excel*  that  of  this  jood  man 

The  countiy  owes  Senator  Norrls  more  than 
It  can  ever  repay.  His  continued  nnd  per- 
sistent efforts  to  obtain  cheaper  electric 
l)ower  alone  makes  for  him  a  foremost  place 
as  a  legUlative  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
common  man  It  is  given  but  to  a  few  men 
to  have  such  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen, or  to  have  such  a  record  of  accom- 
pltshment   as   has   hao   Senator   Ncrrls 

I  know  I  have  voiced  the  wish  and  the  hopes 
of  mllUcns  of  Americans  when  I  say  sin- 
cerely our  prayer  is  that  he  may  live  many 
years  to  see  the  result  of  his  efforts  for  the 
ix-ttcrment  of  his  fellowmen       (Applause  | 

Two  or  three  of  the  speakers  laM  evening 
made  compurisxjn  to  Abraham  Lincoln  when 
speaking  of  my  former  colleague,  and  the 
thought  came  to  my  mind  of  a  b(X)k  which  I 
read  on  the  life  of  Lincoln  when  I  wa.s  a 
young  man.  by  Hezlkiah  Butterworth.  and 
the  closing  chapter  had  these  words; 

"His  monument  ennobles  the  world  He 
stands  In  eternal  bronze  In  a  hundred  cities, 
and  why?  Because  he  has  a  heart  to  feel,  be- 
cau.se  to  him  all  men  were  brothers  of  equal 
blood  and  birthright,  because  he  had  faith  in 
the  principle  that  right  makes  might   " 

Now.  may  I.  in  closing,  repeat  the  portion 
of  that  as  applied  to  my  good  friend,  the 
former  Senator  from  Nebraska:  "Because  he 
has  a  heart  to  feel,  because  to  him  all  men 
have  been  brothers  of  equal  blood  and  birth- 
right, because  he  h85  had  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  right  makes  might."     (Applause  | 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr  President.  I  asK 
that  an  editorial  from  the  Port  Wayne 
News-Sentinel,  of  February  IJ.  entitled 
•  Anything  May  Happen"  be  •printed  in 
th«^  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

■'ANTTHINC    MAT    HAPPtN  ' 

Arthur  Krock.  ace  Waihlnpton  columnst 
for  the  proadtninistrallon  New  York  Timts. 
ha.'  recently  raised  the  question  of  why  the 
size  of  the  proposed  Ameiican  Army -fixid 
upon  when  the  Ruta'ians  were  des-peiately  at 
bay— I'hould  now  remain  the  same  In  the 
administration'-^  mind,  when  the  Germans 
have  suffered  major  reversals   In   Ru.'-sia 

Nc  argument  tor  so  enormrusly  expanding 
cur  military  and  naval  forces  can  now  contro- 
vert the  fact  that  "without  food  all  the  hhips 
and  tanks  and  planes  and  soldiers  will  net  be 
Terv  effective  ' 

Wor  can  any  such  argument  for  military 
and  naval  expansion  produce  the  escort  ves- 
sels required  for  the  safe  transport  of  so 
great  an  armed  force  as  the  New  Deal  high 
command  continues  to  Insist  upon— partic- 
ularly In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  Mr  Krock 
say*  as  the  Army  i?  Increased,  the  skilled 
manpower  on  the  assembly  lines  diminishes" 


Mr  Krock  Indicates  that  the  New  Deal  high 
command  i«  convinced  that  "to  assure  the 
kind  cf  peace  that  will  prevent  a  new  war. 
the  United  States  must  have  overwhelming 
military  etrcngth  behind  Its  delegates  to  the 
peace  confcrmce  " 

Moreover-  t.nd  we  arc  sure  you  will  find 
this  interesting  -Mr  Krock  Interprets  the  ad- 
mlnisirailcn  s  view  to  be  as  follcws; 

"A  victorious  Russia  master  cf  Europe  may 
need  more  than  the  sermons  of  Henry  Wallace 
to  refrain  trom  seeking  too  high  a  price  for  its 
contribution,  henvy  with  blood  suffering,  and 
glorious  fortitude  " 

Iiidced.  Mr  Krcck  fiols  that  this  might 
be  "an  amwer  calling  for  serious  consider- 
ation " 

We  agree  It  does  call  for  serious  consid- 
eration 

Among  ether  things,  this  aiswer  raises  a 
new  qu«.~tion:  Tlie  question  of  whether  the 
New  De.il  high  command  is  now  chargcwhle 
with  "red  baiting"  because  It  dreads  the 
prospect  of  a  triumphant  Communist  Kus.-ia 
blustering  and  bellcwmg  and  pounding  the 
"peace"  table 

Beyond  that,  it  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  admuiistratii'ii  may.  on  the  other 
hand,  be  entertaining  some  suspicions  that 
all  is  notpreclsely  as  it  may  appear  along  the 
Russian  front — or  at  lea.st  reckoning  with  the 
perhaps  remote  possibility  that  Stalin  might 
settle  with  the  Nazis  as  toon  as  Stalin  felt 
that  he  had  obtained  all  that  he  wanted  for 
Russia 

But  even  beyond  that,  it  raises  the  question 
of  whether,  having  defeated  Germany  (with 
or  without  Russia's  continued  aid  to  the  bit- 
ter end)  the  New  Deal  would  be  disjxised  to 
invoke    the    threat    of    another    war— against 

Russia  II  Russia  should  show  some  hesitancy 
about  unreservedly  accepting  the  specifica- 
tions set  out  m  the  New  Deal's  own  blue- 
prints. 

Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  one  or  all 
of  those  questions,  one  quite  substantial 
fact  remains.     And  Arthur  Krock  states  It: 

"If  the  obstacles  to  the  production  of  food, 
materiel,  and  shipping  grow  to  the  height 
envisaged  by  men  of  wisdom  (albeit  civil- 
ians!, and  if  the  Army  should  stick  to  Its 
plati.  the  result  can  only  be  a  failure  to  reach 
both  goals:  ( 1 )  The  planned  size  of  the  Army, 
providing  overwhelming  military  strength  to 
enforce  a  lasting  peace:  and  (2)  a  home  econ- 
omy sound  enough  to  sustain  even  the  re- 
duction forced  by  circumstances" 

Mr  Krock  asserts  that  among  the  civilians 
who  believe  that  such  an  unhappy  prospect 
i.s  at  least  conceivable  are  "seme  of  the  high- 
est officials  of  the  War  Production  Board  " 

Even  leaving  entirely  out  of  the  reckoning 
the  perils  confronting  food  supply,  these  offi- 
cials reportedly  "see  in  the  Army  programs  a 
reduction  of  the  civilian  economy  to  levels 
below  the  points  '.f  esf-entlal  morale  and  mil- 
itary effectiveness  " 

Iii  a  recent  appearance  before  the  Houfe 
Military  AfTalrs  Committee.  Ll  Col  Francis 
V.  Keeslmg.  chief  liaison  and  legislative  cffl- 
cer  of  the  Selective  Service  Bureau,  said  that 
his  office  regularly  takes  the  view  that  "there  s 
always  the  possibility  that  anything  may 
happen  ' 

Theie  is.  of  course,  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  such  an  attitude 

For  that  very  reason  it  would  seem  that 
the  high  command  should  muko  room  in  all 
Its  plans  ff-r  every  conceivable  possibility 

It  might,  for  example,  keep  in  mind  the 
possibility,  however  remote,  of  a  termination, 
in  the  not-far-distant  future,  of  Russo- 
German  hostilities. 

It  might  reckon  with  the  possibility,  how- 
ever remote,  that  Russia  might  be  cut  in  on 
a  deal  whereby  she  would  take  over  most  of 
Poland,  a  large  hunk  of  the  Balkans,  and 
possibly  some  long-yearned-for  warm-water 
ports  well  to  the  south. 


In  such  an  eventuality  (bcrlng  in  mmd. 
also.  Uie  fact  that  Russia  and  Japan  are  atlll 
at  peace  and  still  malnUinlng  apparently 
cordial  diplomatic  relatioi  s).  there  might  b_* 
on  or  two  further  fXJsslbllitles 

Germany,  freed  from  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending herself  against  Ru'Ma.  mirht  throw 
a  terrific  blltr  across  the  Mediterranean,  send 
cur  forces  reeling  back  across  Algeria  and 
Morocco  to  the  very  shore  of  the  Atlantic 

At  the  same  time.  Germany  might  send 
another  heavy  column  down  through  Spain 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Mediterranean:  and. 
If  Russia  should  return  to  a  status  of  neu- 
trality (or  even  support  Oerttuiny.  as  la 
1939  411 ,  the  new  show  of  friendliness  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  might  turn  out 
to  have  been  the  harbinger  of  stl'l  more  bad 
news  for  us  at  the  east  -nd  of  the  Mfdlier- 
ranean 

Now.  If  th"  high  command  does  always 
reckon  with  the  possibility  that  anythiDR 
may  happen  we  assume  that  it  la  taking 
account  of  just  such  dire  contiiigeucies  as 
those  here  mentioned. 

If  tuch  a  situation  sbould  develop.  It 
may  be  argued,  then  we  should  have  need 
of  greatly  Increasing  the  number  of  our 
troops  m  north  Alrlca  (not  to  mention  th« 
Pacific ) 

But  the  question  still  remains:  How  are 
we  going  to  get  them  transported.  Ln  the 
present  sUtus  of  our  shipping  facihlles. 
and  what  good  will  six  or  aeven  million  men 
do  over  here  if  we  merely  uke  theni  out  of 
productive  emplcymeni  and  lodge  them  in 
training  camps? 


AvoMlance  of  World  War  No.  3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting article  entitled,  "How  Can  We 
Avoid  World  War  No.  3?"'  written  by 
William  Henry  Chamberlin  and  pub- 
lished in  The  Progressive  of  February  22, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeicd  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof!), 
as  follows: 

HOW  CAN    WE  AVOID  WORLD  WAE   NO.   3T 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin  i 
Tlie  deeper  we  get  into  the  war  the  le«9 
the  administration  seems  disposed  to  an- 
nounce any  positive  war  aim.-  When  the 
Axis  wa!=  on  the  offensive  all  over  the  woild, 
there  was  a  reasonable  case  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  It  was  idle  to  tpeculate  Uki  much 
about  the  future  of  the  world  when  ».c  c»juld 
not  e:cpect  to  have  much  voice  in  the  matter 
until  there  was  a  turn  in  the  military  tide 

Now  that  this  turn  In  the  military  tide  hae 
come  the  time  Is  certainly  ripe  for  a  p*-.- 
11  Ileal  and  moral  offensive.  U)  accompany 
our  military  offensive.  There  were  two  oc- 
casions during  the  last  mci  th  when  a  broad 
statement  of  war  objectives  would  have  been 
appropriate  One  was  the  Pres.dent  s  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  The  other  was  the  Casa- 
blanca conference.  Nothing  that  cculd  :r- 
motely  be  regarded  as  a  plan  for  a  ne* 
democratic  world  order  emerged  on  eithei  cr 
these  occasions. 
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About  all  that  Mr.  Booat-veU  saw  fit  to  f;ay 
•bout  po»t-war  a«f»ni«atlou  for  peace  waa 
thai  "the  Axu  Powers  must  be  dlsarintd  and 
kept  disarmed  and  *hey  must  abandon  the 
phllowjphy  aud  the  teaching  of  the  philoso- 
phy which  ha«  brought  so  much  Buffering  " 

The  diBimguiahcd  conferees  at  Caaablanca 
mere  equally  uncummunlcative  about  the 
tvp*  of  world  which  will  emcige  aa  a  result 
of  the  United  Niitious  victory.  There  was 
Simply  the  demand  for  unconditional  sur- 
render Atxjut  imperialism,  about  ecjuahty 
of  economic  opportunliy  a«  between  iiallons, 
about  8elf-det«rmlnatlon.  about  the  po&sl- 
blllty  that  the  Axis  countries,  purged  of 
regimes  bent  on  militarist  d  imlnatlon.  may 
be  asacciated  on  equal  terms  In  world  po- 
litical and  economic  organization,  not  a 
%ord. 

AN    ABStnU)    PROPOSITION 

Now  the  Idea  that  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  will  be  assured  by  putting  the  Oerman*. 
the  ItallKns.  and  the  Japanese  In  Jail  and 
turning  the  lock  reaches  a  high  point  of  ab- 
surd nalTet*  It  would  assume  (1)  that  no 
other  countries  ever  had  been  or  ever  could 
be  responsible  for  aggn-salve  war  and  (3>  that 
there  are  no  causes  of  Internal  and  interna- 
tional friction  that  will  not  disappear  when 
the  AxlB  powers  are  put  under  Jail  sentences 
of    Indeterminate    duration 

It  Is  difBcult  to  understand  how  anyone 
with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  history  or 
contempt^rary  world  affairs  could  subscrltje  to 
either  proposition  When  France,  under 
Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon,  was  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  strongest  state  In  Europe,  it  was 
Just  as  aggressive,  Just  as  much  of  an  In- 
ternational nuisance  as  Germany  was  under 
the  Kalaer  or  under  Hitler.  The  sad  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  In  a  community  of 
nations  where  force  Is  the  only  ultimate  ar- 
biter the  strongest  power  la  under  great  temp- 
tation to  abuse  its  strength 

Throughout  the  nlneteeth  century  the 
nightmare  of  Brltiah  diplomacy  was  the 
steady  forward  movement  of  Russia  In  the 
Balkans  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East  Asia 
baa  known  other  conqueror  races  quite  as 
formidable  as  the  Japanese  of  the  present 
time 

The  elimination  of  the  aggressor  powers  of 
the  last  decade.  If  unaccompanied  by  a  dras- 
tic program  of  political  and  economic  reform, 
looking  to  a  progressive  diminution  of  In- 
equality between  peoples,  offering  peaceful 
nw«ns  of  satisfying  legitimate  economic  as- 
pirations, providing  for  progressive  all- 
around  disarmament  as  causes  of  fear  and 
distrust  are  removed  may  bo  only  the  prel- 
ude to  new  and  mon»  desperate  struggles 
among  the  survivors  in  the  arena 

THE  TKACEDT  OF  VtaSAILlXS 

The  failure  to  announce  any  positive,  con- 
ctructtve  peace  program  at  a  time  when  the 
turn  of  the  mlUt.irv  tide  gives  fair  assur- 
ance that  the  United  Nations  will  be  able 
to  Implement  such  a  program  recalls  the  dis- 
couraging results  of  our  participation  In 
World  War  No.  1. 

Then,  as  now,  America's  principal  stake 
In  the  conflict  was  the  creation  of  a  peace- 
ful and  orderly  world.  President  Wilson.  In 
his  Fourteen  Points,  laid  down  a  fairly  prom- 
ising blueprint  for  the  realisation  of  such  a 
world.  But.  whether  t>ecause  of  pre-occu- 
pation  with  the  technical  problems  of  the 
war  or  l)ec«us«  he  did  not  fully  tielieve  In 
his  own  eloquence,  Wilson  made  surprisingly 
little  effort  to  learn  whether  the  Fotirtecn 
Potnta  were  loyally  accepted  by  the  European 
All  lee. 

The  negotiations  at  Versalllee  showed  that 
they  had  not  t>een  so  accepted.  One  of  the 
beet  wl*ecr«ckt  of  that  time  was  to  the  elTeet 
that  Wllaon  had  won  the  Nobel  Prlae  tor 
matljematica:  he  had  made  fourteen  eq[\»l 
■ero.     The  Fourteen  Points  were  replaced  as 


».  basis  of  a  settlement  by  the  secret  trestles, 
the  very  existence  of  which  Wilson  had  t)een 
lerenely   Ignorant 

Tlie  wisest  and  most  faxslghted  observers, 
like  Maynard  Keynes,  predicted,  with  Cas- 
snndia-Uke  accuracy,  that  Versailles  had 
iiuwn  the  seeds  not  of  peace  but  of  war  A 
g<x)d  deal  of  nonsense  hus  been  written  to 
the  effect  that  all  the  blame  for  the  break- 
down of  peace  between  the  two  wars  lies  at 
the  door  of  the  United  States 

We  could  have  been  Justly  reproached  If 
a  peace  seltlenient  based  on  Wilson's  Ideals 
had  t>een  concluded  and  we  had  turned  our 
backs  on  it  But  I  do  not  think  America 
can  be  fairly  criticized  for  refusing  to  under- 
write a  ptjwder  magazine,  for  repudiating  re- 
sponsibility for  a  settlement  which  was  fla- 
grantly out  cf  line  with  the  war  aims  which 
we  had  professed. 

BOtJRCIS  OF   POT«WT1.\l    n^NC^^ 

Now  we  .see  a  disquieting  rr p>  iition  of  this 
proceM  We  have  committed  ourselves  to 
certain  principles,  expressed  In  the  four  free- 
doms and  the  Atlantic  Char'er,  Mr  Wellrs 
and  Mr  Wallaci  have  even  said  some  hard 
words  about  imperialism  But  the  adminis- 
tration !»eema  to  l)e  making  less  and  less 
visible  effort  to  Implement  these  principles, 
to  obtain  their  general  acceptance  Just  at  a 
time  when  a  vigorous  political  offensive  would 
raise  the  jaopular  prestige  of  our  cau.se  in 
Europe  and  In  Asia  and  might  appreciably 
shorten  the  war 

The  greater  the  degree  of  physical  Involve- 
ment In  the  war  the  less,  apparently.  Is  the 
Impulse  to  think  about  the  world  after  the 
war  or  to  show  the  p*M>plp  any  objective  be- 
yond the  ekmentary  one  of  beating  the 
enemy. 

There  are  already  two  danger  spots  which 
may.  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  lnt<^rval  of 
time,  witness  the  outbreak  of  World  War  No. 
3.  There  l«  the  apparent  failure  to  find  a 
Imsls  of  full  understanding  and  agreement 
with  the  S<ivlet  Union  One  of  the  concrete 
results  of  this  failure  Is  to  be  found  In  Yugo- 
slavia, where  the  forces  headed  by  Oen  Druja 
Mlkhallovltch  who  enjoys  the  support  of 
London  and  Washington,  are  in  conflict  with 
a  partisan  movement  which  Is  sponsored  by 
Moscow. 

RKD  KXPANSION   VIRSUS  BRITISH   POLICY 

It  is  very  difficult  at  tills  distance  to  pass 
Judgment  on  tins  situation;  but  its  potential 
danger  Is  obvious.  Suppose  that,  with  the 
weakening  of  Hitlers  military  power,  this 
year  or  next  yeiar.  Russian  troops  enter  Yugo- 
slavia from  one  direction  while  an  Anglo- 
American  invasion  force  simultaneously 
comes  Into  the  country  A  hairtngger  situa- 
tion might  ensue.  In  which  great  restraint 
would  be  necessary  on  both  side^s  in  order  to 
forestall  a  clasii 

We  have  been  pouring  lend-lease  suppllea 
into  Russia— a.eOO  airplanes.  3.200  tanks. 
81.000  trucks,  and  Jeeps  during  1942 — and  io 
doubt  the  recent  Russian  military  successes 
were  faciiltat^Kl  l>y  these  shipments  But 
there  a.'-e  som«'  political  qufstlons.  Important 
for  the  future  good  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  western  democracies, 
in  connection  with  which  Stalin  Lt  appar- 
ently Imperturbably  puffing  away  on  his  pipe 
and  saying  nothing. 

There  has  t>een  no  Indication  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  give  up  its  policy  of  sup- 
porting Communist  Parties  in  other  coun- 
tries This  IS  a  minor  Issue  In  time  cf  war. 
but  may  well  lae  a  major  Irrltjmt  In  the  years 
after  the  war  Even  now  It  gives  Ruasla  a 
certain  advantage  tn  what  might  be  called  the 
war  of  propaganda. 

Last  summer,  when  Ruaata  was  being  hard 
pressed  militarily,  Stalin  bad  only  to  press 
a  button  and  Cooununlst  groups  and  sym- 
pathizers In  other  countries  launched  a  cam- 
paign  for  a  s<-cond  front   In    Europe.     It   is 


easy  to  imagine  what  would  happtn  to  aiy 
group  of  Russians  who  started  to  demon- 
strate In  favor  of  some  military-  move  speciO- 
cally  designed  to  aid  the  other  United 
Natlors 

The  future  location  of  Russia's  western 
frontier  is  another  subject,  imporunt  for 
tlie  future  peace  of  Btirope,  on  which  we  huve 
very  little  light  at  the  present  time  Djes 
the  right  of  self-determination  apply  to 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Esthonla;  are  thfse 
little  Baltic  republics  to  be  allowed  to  hjld 
a  free  plebiscite  before  the  question  of  tfelr 
inclusion  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  decided? 

I  su>pect  that  by  the  time  the  war  is  ever 
only  a  few  obstinate  quibblers  frr  the  unc  m- 
ditional  value  cf  the  '•four  freedoms"  evtry- 
where  will  offer  any  objection  to  the  re- 
establl.«.hment  of  the  Sovit  frontier  of  l'.>41, 
including  the  Baltic  courtrlee,  eastern 
Poland.  Bessarabia,  and  nukovlna.  But  is 
th;s  to  be  the  limit  of  Russia's  westward 
expan.sion"'     We  do  not  know. 

What  we  do  know,  however.  Is  that  If  the 
process  of  Russian  expansion  through  the 
setting  up  of  Soviet  republics  should  go  on 
indefinitely  the  unfailing  British  opposition 
to  any  power  which  seemed  likely  to  domi- 
nate the  Continent  would  reassert  Itself. 

CHALLENGE    IN    THE   FAE   EAST 

Another  part  of  the  world  where  the  sit- 
uation at  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  ery 
delicate,  and  will  call  for  generous,  far- 
sighted  statesmanship  is  the  Far  last. 
America.  Great  Britain,  and  China  low 
possess  a  common  objective,  the  defea'  of 
Japan  To  achieve  this  objective  will  reqalre 
big  Anglo-American  naval  and  air  foicee. 
along  with  a  better  equipped  and  l>etter 
trained  mass  army  than  China  disposer  of 
today. 

When  Japan  Is  knocked  out,  what  kln(.  of 
policy  will  we  pursue  toward  China?  ^Vlll 
we  do  the  big  and  generous  thing,  atwaln 
from  any  kind  of  military  pressure,  h  ind 
over  to  China  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  residential  areas  which  were  wrened 
from  China  during  the  imperialist  rampage 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  ask  for  our  citi- 
zens no  other  privileges  than  they  enjoy  In 
any  other  friendly  country?  Or  shall  we 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  use  our  very  peat 
armed  strength  to  force  on  China  eume 
thinly  disguiaed  new  stt-up  of  privilege  md 
exploitJition? 

UTS    NOT   rCMBLE  OUR   CHANCE 

What  about  Hong  Kong,  for  Instatice? 
This  rocky  Island  was  taken  from  China  by 
Great  Bri'aln  after  a  conflict  that  ha«  g.)ne 
down  in  history  as  the  Opium  War.  altho  gh 
British  historians  do  their  best  to  ccnv  nee 
their  readers  that  the  practice  of  smugg  ing 
opium  Into  China  by  British  traders  was  not 
the  main  is-sue  at  stake  It  seems  doub:ful 
whether  a  nationalist  China  will  be  wiling 
to  see  a  foreign  power  In  possession  of  an 
Island  that  dominates  the  southern  ap- 
proaches to  China  But  Mr  Churchill  has 
ferved  notice  on  the  world  that  he  proposes 
to  hold  what  he  has. 

We  could  not  Impose  our  conceptloi.  cf 
perfect  Justice  on  the  world  after  the  war. 
even  If  we  possessed  the  key  to  perfect  )i:s- 
tlce.  which  we  probably  do  not.  Other  cc  un- 
trtes  will  have  a  good  deal  to  say  In  the 
post-war  settlement. 

But  it  seems  doubtful  today  whether  we 
are  employing  all  the  leverage  that  we  ;:'C8- 
st«s  from  our  growing  military  power  and  our 
relatively  vast  economic  resources  on  beaalf 
of  the  kind  of  peace  settlement  that  wi  uld 
glTY  some  promise  of  enduring, 

A  clear  statement  of  American  war  a.ms 
would  have  a  tcnic  effect  at  home.  In  the 
Axis  countries,  in  the  occtipled  lainds  If 
WUson  bad  been  tougher  before  and  dur.ng 
the  Paris  negotiations.  World  War  No  3 
might  have  been  staved  off  Let's  not  fum  t>le 
any  chance  of  averting  World  War  No.  3. 
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Acquisition  of  Island  Bates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or  MARYLAND 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Fcbruarj/  22.  1943 

Mr,  TYDIKGS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u  lanimous  conbtnl  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  RrcoRD  two  editorials,  the  first 
Iioni  the  Clfveland  'Ohio'  Press,  en- 
titled -.Mnenca  Needs  British  Bases."  the 
second  frum  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News, 
entitled  'Island  Bases."  Both  these  edi- 
torials support  the  point  that  in  con- 
nection witli  our  lend-lea.se  and  peneral 
program  the  ba-^^cs  in  the  West  Indies 
should  be  secured  by  the  United  States 
now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFium  the  Cleveland   (Ohio I   Press  of  Febru- 
ary 12.  19431 

AMERICA    NEIDS    BKITISH    B.KStS 

S?nator  Tyding:-  proposal  that  Britain 
transfer  to  the  United  States  in  fee  &imi>if  the 
Island  bases  now  undn  99-yrar  lease  ip  so  tair 
we  Deiieve  it  will  i!ppeal  to  the  British. 

EKubtltss  theie  are  some  Britons.  Just  as 
lliere  nre  some  Americans,  wlio  object  to  giv- 
ing up  an  acre  of  sovereignty,  rceardless  of 
any  larger  gain  Fortunately  for  Britain,  no 
such  short-sishleci  sacrifice  of  her  intert-Kts 
prevented  Prime  Minister  Churchill  from 
allowing  us  to  develop  those  cxpensi\e  bases 
for  the  protection  of  Iwlh  countries  He 
considered  the  destroyer  exchange  a  very 
good  bargain  for  his  country,  as  It  hiis  proved 
to  be 

New  that  Britain  has  turned  over  to  the 
Lnited  States  the  secnnty  bases  for  the  west- 
ern Atlantic,  which  Britain  could  not  carry 
adequately,  there  is  no  got)d  reason  why  It 
thouid  not  be  a  permanent  rather  than  a 
lease  arrangement  To  the  British  the  dif- 
ference Ir  fact,  must  be  very  snna;i  But  to 
us  H.  is  large  because  our  future  security  is 
mjre  desperately  involved  In  those  neighbor- 
ing bases 

One  lame  objection  to  a  British  transfer 
of  the  bases  In  fee  simple  Is  that  surh  dis- 
cussions would  be  embarrassing  now  and 
might  belter  wait  until  after  the  war  But 
If  sich  an  ohvi<  us  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  in  the  moment  of  our  common  peril  — 
to  quote  anoth.T  practical  ChurchiUian  mux- 
Irn— how  can  we  get  together  when  the 
immediate  danger  Is  past? 

The  ionator  aUo  wisely  EUgr,csted  that  It 
might  be  vreil  to  straighten  out  the  title  of 
some  of  the  il.mds  of  the  Pacific 

Tcday  the  United  States  is  carrying  most 
of  ti-.e  responsibility  in  the  Pacific,  not  be- 
cause we  want  to  but  because  w»  must — Brit- 
ain and  our  other  all-es  Insist  that  we  do  so. 
No  more  proof  Is  needed  that  America,  in  the 
future,  must  have  the  sea  and  air  bases  to 
protect  the  Pacific-  bases  with  which  America 
might  have  prevented  this  Jap  war 

Since  Britain  depends  upon  us  to  protect 
the  western  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  she  icgl- 
callj  should  be  willing  to  give  us  the  tools— 
which  in  this  cas«'  are  the  bases— Just  as  we 
gave  Churchill  the  tools  he  asked  and  more, 

(From  the  Lvnthburg  News  of  February  15. 
19431 

ISLAND    BASES 

Tlie  proposal,  most  strongly  advocated  by 
Senatoi    M'-llakd    E,    Ttdincs,    of    Maryland, 


that  we  negotiate  now  for  the  permanent 
control  of  the  Uland  baaes  we  now  hold 
under  99-year  lease,  deserves  serious  and  im- 
mediate consideration.  No  matter  how  much 
of  a  squawk  the  idealists,  who  are  mostly  Just 
sentimentalists,  put  up,  no  matter  the  risk 
of  some  oflense  to  our  alUe*.  such  a  grave 
problem  in  cur  future  security  should  be 
worked  out  at  the  most  advautagccus  mo- 
ment     Tliat   mcment   is   now 

During  this  war  and  alter  this  war,  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes  depends  upon 
outposts  where  sufficient  sea  and  air  power 
may  be  based  to  protect  our  mainland  against 
attack  belore  an  enemy  can  reach  the  main- 
land That  Is  the  only  t>-pe  of  effect !\e  dc- 
fer.se  against  air  attack  These  outposts 
must  tie  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Pacific,  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  they  must  be  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  They  must  be  far  enough 
fi-pm  our  shores  to  be  effective  as  interceptor 
positlon.s.  yet  they  must  not  be  t<x>  near  to 
the  air  bases  of  other  nations,  so  as  to  be 
ea.«lly  fubject  to  the  attack  of  land-based 
aircraft. 

To  mention  only  a  f^^  »'  typical,  such 
bases  as  we  now  have  on  lea'-c  like  the  ones 
In  Bprmuda.  Newfoundland.  Trinidad  Green- 
land, would  need  to  remain  permanently 
subject  to  our  control  and  use  And  tn  the  j 
Pariflc  such  additloiial  island  bases  to  those  j 
nov;  used  by  us  as  the  Marianne.  Pelew,  and 
Caroline  proups,  under  mandate  to  Japan  be- 
fore the  war  and  now  serving  as  bases  for 
Japan  m  their  offensive  and  defensive  oper- 
ations 

Obviously  we  will  need  to  obtain  the  rights 
to  establish  and  maintain  bases  rn  islands 
to  an  extent  enabling  us  to  be  linked  by  air. 
in  easy  stages,  to  overseas  Iriends.  for  the 
purptM^es  of  peacetime  travel  and  commerce 
and.  in  time  of  danger,  to  facilitate  mutual 
aid  against  mutual  enemies  Such  an  island 
chain  to  the  Philippines  and  to  China  and  to 
Australia  is  essential  in  the  Pacific.  The  se- 
curement  of  such  island  air  bases  as  links 
in  evcrv  direction  with  cur  sure  friends  is 
necessary  Not  only  are  these  bases  essential 
for  security  but  they  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  drawing  together  of  friendly  nations 
Into  a  closer  harmony,  and  gradually  of  in- 
fluencing hostile  or  semlhcstile  nations  into 
more  friendly  attitudes. 

As  air  travel  Increases  and  it  become  com- 
plcttly  clear  to  what  an  extent  all  nations 
are  vulnerable  to  all  other  nations  possessed 
of  air  power,  the  disinclination  for  war  should 
grew,  else  men  will  need  to  be  even  mere 
stupid  than  the  past  has  shown  them  to  be. 
Until  that  educative  process  can  become 
effective,  it  is  imperative  that  we  protect  our- 
selves by  securing  strategic  bases  for  titiliza- 
tlon  of  the  most  powerful  defensive  meas- 
ure, air  power  We  look  to  cur  friends  for 
j3as«s— and  Icok.  new.  while  the  stress  of  war 
makes  people  see  plainly  what  is  needed  and 
see  plainly  the  need  for  giving  as  well  as 
seeking  concessions 

For  nations  traditionally  and  actually 
friends,  there  Is  no  reason  not  to  trade  what- 
ever things  are  promotive  of  mutual  se- 
curity. That  we  are  delivering  great  wealth  to 
our  fiicnds  in  the  form  of  lea;-es  In  perpetu- 
ity on  certain  island  air  buses  is  nothing  to 
cause  important  friction.  Friends,  as  well  as 
enemies,  need  at  times  to  bargain  firmly  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  most  favorable 
opportunity 

For  the  sort  of  future  world  all  decent 
nations  hope  to  see  there  Is  no  reason  why 
Its  realization  should  not  come  mere  swiftly 
by  the  guaranty  of  security  for  nations  like 
the  United  States  and  those  nations  certain 
to  continue  to  be  her  friends  The  establish- 
ment of  such  security  Is  not  narrow  nation- 
alism, but  common  sense.  Only  strong,  se- 
cure nations  can  bargain  and  plan  lor  the 
security  for  all  The  United  States  must  be 
secure  In  order  to  play  its  full  part  In  the 
post-war  program  of  education  for  a  world 
peace.    If  obtaining  this  security,  In  the  form 


cf  island  t>a8e8  from  friendly  nation*,  creates 
•ome  irrltailon  that  cannot  be  helped,  the 
Irritation  must  t)e  risked  and  endvurd  for 
the  attainment  of  ao  vital  a  result. 


Featiier-Bed  Workinf  Rulei  on  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or  N0«T»  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mutiday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«;k 
unanimous  ton.'^enl  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apix'ndix  of  the  Record  a  very  Im- 
pressive letter  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  ye.sterday  as  well  as  in  other 
new>papers  of  the  country.  The  letter 
is  written  by  Mr.  Elisha  M.  Friedman 
and  appears  in  the  newspaper  under  the 
heading  "Railroads  Viewed  As  Factor  in 
Manpower  Problem."  The  subtitle  is 
Feather-Bfd  Woiking  Rules  Are  Held 
To  Be  Grossly  Extravagant  Both  In  Man- 
Hours  and  Pay  Rates  to  the  Detriment  of 
the  War  Effort." 

The  facts  set  forth  in  this  letter  star- 
tled and  incensed  me.  The  practices 
exposed  could  not  be  defended  in  peace- 
time and  they  must  be  denounced  under 
existing  conditions.  I  hope  the  letter 
will  be  read  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  placinR  it  in  the  Recokd  in  order 
that  it  may  be  circulated  throughout  the 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Railroads  Viiwe-  as  Factor  in  Manpoweb 
Problem— Feather-Bed  Working  Rules 
Are  Held  To  Be  Grossly  Extravagant  Both 
IN  Man -Hours  and  Pat  Rates  to  the 
Detriment  or  the  W.ar  ErroRT 
(The  writer  ol  the  following  letter  has  had 
a  varied  experience  in  lalxir  reiationfi,  in  busi- 
ness administration,  and  In  Investments  He 
was  on  the  staff  ol  the  War  Finance  Corpoia- 
tion.  lecturer  at  New  York  University,  and 
wrote  several  economic  works.  Including  Labor 
and  Reconstruction  In  Europe.  He  was  on  the 
organizing  committee  of  the  Amalgamated 
(Labor)  Bank  with  Sidney  Hillman.  Leo  Wol- 
man,  and  jthcn«.  and  has  for  many  years  been 
a  member  of  the  American  Aseociation  for 
Labor  Legislation  and  other  prolabor  socle- 
tics  Ke  revealed  labor  waste  on  railroads  to 
the  subc  mmittee  en  railrcad  bankruptcy  on 
H.  R  10337  (ie38».  and  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Intt.state  Commerce  on  the  omni- 
bus railroad  bills  (H  R  2531  and  H.  R  4862. 
1939)  Since  1938  he  has  been  writing  on  the 
evils  of  'feather -bed"  rules  He  spent  aome 
time  observing  railroad  operation  In  Europe. 
He  Is  now  a  consulting  economist  ) 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times  : 

We  are  in  the  mtdst  of  the  gravest  crisis  in 
our  history  Our  country  and  our  lives  are 
Et  stake.  We  need  all  available  manpower  and 
we  need  it  now. 

The  Government  Is  trying  to  use  the  Na- 
tlons  manpower  to  the  full.  But  Its  task  la 
uot  being  faced  candidly.  The  aborUge  in 
manpower  U  not  due  solely  to  the  lack  of 
available  workers  ludeed.  that  ahort«ge  la 
due  in  part  tc  the  deliberate  effort  of  Ubor 
unions  by  ru'es  and  devices,  to  prevent  men 
from  working  full  Ume.  Thus  surplus  em- 
plovees     unnecesaary    in    their  Job*,   become 
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unavailable  for  work  Tlus  is  a  n^'W  form  of 
hoarding,  of  keeping  Idle  and  unu.'ed  services 

»     badly  needed  el'"'whcrc 

>  H<jw  atwurd  i<  talK  ab<->ut  totHl  moblliRi- 
tlon.  compuU>:rv  service  bJUftiii^  lnlx)r  to 
dlatAHt  citie».  while  men  on  the  Jnb  all  over 
the  United  SUles  are  wustlng  tune  uncU  r 
union  orders  Such  pt<Jitie»  do  not  help  to 
win  a  war  The  war  will  be  won  In  spite  Of 
such  poiu'(>   not  because  of  them 

NEW  APPKOACH  NttOED 

However,  the  cri-is  u  crmpelling  a  mere 
realistic  approach  FuOUc  cpmu  n  is  becom- 
ing urou.-.eU  The  union  leaders  who  put 
country  above  union  are  increasii  i;  In  power 

The  railroads  sufTer  from  unique  devirrs  to 
make  work  These  df  vices  hamper  wartime 
transportation  These  devices  ul>o  rtveul  a 
baste  defect  In  the  maiip<iwer  p<jlicy  of  ihe 
Oovemment.  The  Government  li-sted  the 
shortages  of  rnlln  ad  labor  as  of  September 
15.  1942  Otto  S  Beyer,  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Trnnf»portat»on  Personnel  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  TTan!<i>ortauoii,  stated  Consid- 
erable numbers  of  vncancips  were  reported  in 
Junior  tnun  and  eni.Mne  service  ptiisiilonfi.  in- 
ciuaing  2  565  vacancies  for  hrakenun  and 
827  for  firemen  Only  30  viicancies  were  re- 
ported for  conductors  and  116  for  em^lneers  ' 

Mr  Beyer  tnlk^  about  "Increasert  railroad 
traffic"  and  "need  for  increasinij  th"  number 
of  workers"  but  he  says  iKithinf  I'bout  m- 
rr««''ed  use  of  tlie  hours  of  Idlenes.-*  entureed 
by  "feather-bed  rules"  and  other  falte-w>iK 
devices 

This  writer  attempted  to  ret  an  estimate 
of  the  m.mpower  wniste  en  the  rallronds  and 
the  annual  cost  He  directed  his  Inquiry  to 
an  Importunr  source  of  railroad  infiTmation 
and  the  reply  was:  '"The  subject  of  labor 
V  aste  is  clo8«lv  connected  with  the  manpower 
problem  but  this  body  avoids  controversial 
matters  of  ih;;*  nature  " 
^^  laix  TIM*  PAID  ros 

What  do  t!ie  i  Weial  flKures  show?  Form 
M  JOU  (l»41i  of  the  InU^rslate  ComilMrce 
CommUslon  .'^hows  Straight  time  actually 
worked  '  and  'Stra.i^ht  time  paid  for  "  The 
dii'Terence  is  time  paid  for  and  tut  worked 
Mr  Beyers  shortages  are  an  follow.-^  0  1  per- 
cent for  conductors  0  \\  percent  for  eni?inrers. 
2  4  percent  for  firemen,  and  4  3  percent  for 
brakemen 

But  ferin  M  300  i-lu  w-  that  these  approx- 
imately 250.000  men  in  itroup  VI  11  train  and 
engine  st  rvice  wi  le  itlie  about  22  percent 
of  the  time  and  weie  pmd  for  idling  It  shcwj 
s  surplus  or  wit.'te  uf  uvt  r  lOOOOOCUO  nian- 
bours  or  50 .CO  man-years  ttr  1W41  In  one 
sector  ftli>no  due  to  one  cause  These  men 
could.  If  they  worked  full  time,  easily  maka 
gixxl  the  ahe<rtHKe  that  Mr  Beyer  cites  Nav. 
more  thousands  oi  these  trained  n;en  could 
be  released  to  make  slii(5.  tanks  pl.iurs  ar.d 
^       (tins. 

Exact  flffures  are  not  available,  but  on  a 
rough  gue.ss  It  l.s  prol>aMe  that  In  all  tub  >r 
sectors  and  due  t*)  all  causes  there  is  a  tot  il 
waste  of  railroad  labor  of  about  300  000.0*. 0 
man-hours  a  year  or  about  100.000  men  a 
year  In  wartime  such  wasta  of  precious 
man;H)wer  U  really  8^bv>tttk;e 

Not  a  sin^iTle  word  has  t>een  uttered  by  any 
Oovemment  ofncial  on  this  siibject  These 
union  restnciioui  ptrsist  not  only  with  their 
connivance,  but  with   their  approval 

The    Director    of    Manpower    Is    seeking    to 

eonserre  manpower  But  the  Oovemment 
retereees  dealmg  with  railroad  lubi>r  squan- 
der manpower  The  make -work  rules  on  the 
railroads  have  become  Incnaalngly  onerous. 
In  fact,  in  the  last  decade  0<ivernment  ref- 
erees have  Invented  curious  principles 
which  extend  and  multiply  such  rules  These 
have  become  known  as  feather-bed  rules 
or  the  equivalent  of  a  soft  snap  in  ward  poli- 
tics. The  railroad  workers  who  benefit  most 
from  these  rules  sre  those  In  the  train  and 
engine  serTlces  who  operate  the  trains. 

A  fertile  tourre  of  wasted  manpower  !■  the 
"dual  basis  of  pay."     The  engine  and  train 


service  employees  are  paid  on  this  basis 
Under  the  ruleii,  the  employees  may  be  paid 
either  on  the  basis  of  piece-work — mile* — or 
on  the  bn.<iis  of  time — hours  worked  They 
are  paid  by  the  method  which  produces  the 
higher  rcbult  A  day's  work  Is  100  miles 
for  all  freight  traur  service  crews  OUen  a 
crew  can  do  100  miles  in  four  hours  But 
the  wupe  therefor  is  a  full  day  of  8  hours. 
However,  if  the  100  miles  requires  10  h'urs, 
the  crew  receives  overtime  rates  of  time-and- 
a-half  after  the  eightli  hour  This  ta  like 
H  game  (jf  '  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose  "  On 
a  fast  tiain  workers  figure  their  wages  by 
miles  and  o:i  a  slow   Hum  by  hours. 

SrrSD  PUOfTTABlB 

A-s  triiln  .speeds  increa.sed.  the  crews  can 
often  earn  three  or  four  d  lys'  pay  In  one 
day  of  work  If  these  men  worked  every 
day.  the  annual  salary  cf  some  of  them 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Conunetce  Commission,  or  112.000 
per  annum  The  rale  t»  $24  (.00  a  year  en 
the  UiiKpii  P. 1(1  He  8  Streamliner,  the  Santa 
Fes  Super  Chief  and  the  Milwaukec"s  Hia- 
watha 

Such  nnnual  wages  would  become  a  public 
scandal  Iherefore.  the  operating  brother- 
hood. Introduced  limltallonb  on  milea>;e  or 
output  In  other  mdusirus,  such  limroillon 
Is  termed  'soldiering  '  or  '  ca  canny  "  For 
example,  on  the  run  Ii<^m  Niw  York  to  W.i.'-h- 
Ington.  pa-^seiiger  engineers  are  limited  to 
10  days  a  mouth,  and  hrenun  to  9  days. 
Durir.i;  the  rest  of  the  month  they  are  Idle. 
Three  times  the  number  of  men  must  be 
employed  What  a  wa.ste  v.)f  manpower  In 
a   war  cri.sls! 

Suppose  the  chauffeurs  on  city  busses  or 
the  motormcii  on  .sub*»ys  were  paid  by  the 
mile  at  the  rate  tet  in  1B80  for  drivers  en 
horsccars. 

Another  fertile  source  of  wasted  manpower 
are  the  'feather-bed  rules"  which  disiincuish 
between  work  on  itie  road  and  work  m  the 
yards  The  ba<;lc  idea  is  that  each  >;roup  cf 
workers  has  s  monopoly  of  a  small  section 
of  the  Job  Therefore,  the  crews  of  roiid 
tralir-s  may  not  perform  any  switching  work 
whatever. 

CSrWS  KIPT  ON 

With  the  rapid  change.s  in  cur  dynsmlc 
economy,  traffic  may  shrink  at  one  point. 
Switching  crews  then  l>econie  unnecessary. 
However,  under  the  "feather-bed  rtilcs"  the 
railroads  may  not  discontinue  the  switching 
crew  If  a  road  criw  shi.uld  d  >  any  twltch- 
luK.  Its  members  are  paid  a  full  day  f jr  a 
few  nunutes  of  swltthini;  work  But  In  ad- 
dition the  \aid  or  switching  trew.s  who  a.-e 
not  pie.>ent  must  also  be  paid  another  day's 
'  pay  for  "not  doing"  this  few  minutes  of  work. 
1  Railroads  in  order  to  avoid  paying  double 
«at<'es  must  therefore  maintain  swltchir.g 
crews  in  lulenea-s  all  day  wai:iug  for  a  few 
mit'titps  of  <.*ltchlnn  work.  What  an  arttfl- 
cial  separ.iliun  of  duties 

Mani>-,wer  is  also  wasted  through  the 
"startuiii  time  rulea  "  The  regular  yard 
crews  must  start  st  strictly  hmited  hours. 
For  liisTaiice.  en  three  shifts,  the  first  ctew 
mu»t  betfin  at  8  a  m  .  the  second  at  4  p  m  , 
and  the  third  crew  at  midnight  Tliere  is  a 
»0-minute  leeway  befoie  these  limes  But. 
If  the  traffic  requires  that  a  switcliu.g  crew 
be  on  h  I'-.d  30  minutes  before  the  limit  seme 
absurd  results  follow.  The  crew  Is  paid  1 
day  Ht  regular  rates  for  the  early  half  hour. 
plus  1  day  st  overtime  rates  of  time  and  ft 
half  Thus  for  1  additional  half  hour  of 
work,  the  additional  w»ge  paid  would  cover 
12  hours 

These  "feather-bed  rules'"  for  starting  time 
do  net  apply  to  the  rallroad-s  com{)etiton» — 
busses,  trucks,  and  ships,  ahich  opeiate  more 
efficiently  and  cheaply.  Therefore,  traffic 
leaves  the  rails.  Therefore,  there  Is  less  work 
for  the  railroad  crews.  This  Ls  s  cracy  form 
of  hara-kin  (or  the  railroad  workers 
Imagine  a  department  store  operating  on  th« 


same  absurd  system  Department  stores  are 
free  to  call  thetr  employees  to  t)egln  to  work 
at  any  time  Stores  arrange  to  have  the  peak 
of  employment  at  the  hour  of  p^-ak  buying  by 
customers  If  the  depuriment  stores  were 
limited  by  "feather-bed  rules"  as  to  starting 
time,  tliher  they  Wuuid  have  t<i  charge  more 
for  their  merchandise  or  the  stores  wculd  go 
broke. 

WOHLD   WAS   iriES 

What  wa."*  the  origin  of  these  absurd  rules? 
During  World  War  No  1  the  United  States 
Railroad  Admii.lstralion  encouraged  rules 
which  n  quired  each  operation  to  be  broken 
down  Intc  monopclistiC  categories  the  extlu- 
slve  property  of  one  craft  When  the  rail- 
roads were  returned  to  private  owner>h!p 
after  the  war.  the  manngemcnts  tried  to 
modify  the!=e  restrictive  rules  In  this  con- 
troversy over  the  national  agreemenu.  the 
then  existing  United  btates  Later  Board  de- 
cided iipainst  the  rnilrcads  and  in  favor  of 
the  unlon.s  Iherefurc.  t<  day.  In  World  War 
No.  2.  during  a  crisis  and  a  seriou*  shortage 
of  manpower,  these  cockeyed  rules  still  per- 
sist 

How  did  these  rules  become  so  pervasive 
and  pernlctotis?  In  recent  years  the  sltoatlon 
has  been  rendered  infinitely  wurse  The  rea- 
son was  the  1934  amendment  to  the  1926 
Railway  Labor  Act  The  instrument  was  the 
Nat.onal  Railroad  Adjustment  B' ard  Tills 
Board  Interprets  exist  ir.s  agie»ment.«  on  the 
complaint  of  the  emplovee-s  These  Interpre- 
tations are  strained  They  rest  on  strarge 
principles  Tliey  require  that  unnecessary 
workers  be  emploved  In  numerous  cases  it 
h.is  granted  award-;  cr  heavy  penalties  against 
railrf)«ds  for  not  employing  such  unneresfary 
workers  The  Boards  fantastic  Interpreta- 
tions often  «ro  far  beyond  th.e  intent  of  the 
working  rules  as  orleinnlly  written  Nor 
could  such  Interpretations  possibly  be  ac- 
cepted In  new  negotiations  or  contracts  be- 
tween men  and  management 

BACK-PAT  CLAIMS 

Thus.  In  distinguishing  b<>tweeii  road  work 
and  yard  work  the  board  ha.*  established  the 
principle  that  where  a  \«rd  crew  wr.s  dis- 
continued. Ijecause  little  work  was  left  a 
member  of  the  yard  crew  may  claim  bark  p  ay 
for  many  years  equal  to  the  Hmoui.t  he 
Would  have  earned  if  the  work  had  continued. 
In  one  of  these  ciucs.  the  members  of  the 
yard  crew,  on  whose  behalf  the  union  had 
filed  claims  could  not  be  found  without  gieat 
difficulty  On  search,  one  was  fouml  to  be 
n  fiirmer  another  had  become  a  postmaster, 
and  a  third  was  in  Jail  In  another  case, 
where  even  after  search  the  men  could  not 
be  found,  the  railroad  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  order  of  the  adjustment  board,  told 
the  local  chairman  of  the  union,  "here,  take 
the  m<jney.  and  divide  it  as  you  like  "' 

In  another  case  a  decision  of  the  txiard 
produced  the  following  aljsurd  result:  A 
fireman  made  a  round  trip  totaling  6o  miles. 
cu*-bound  with  pa&senger  cars  and  returning 
with  freight  cars  The  board  swarded  the 
fireman  3  days  pay.  1  day's  pay  for  the  25 
miles  out -bound  in  the  pas.senger  ser\ice.  1 
day  s  pay  for  backing  the  engine  to  the  turn- 
table, and  a  third  days  pay  for  bringing  a 
freight  train  home  over  the  same  25  miles. 
The  entire  trip  took  much  less  than  8  hours. 
After  the  b^iard  made  this  award,  every  other 
fireman  on  that  run  was  granted  the  sam« 
•g'^avy  '    retroactive  for  3  years 

In  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
B'^ard.  tlie  railroad  labor  unions  have  a  new 
kind  of  supreme  court — a  court  of  last  re- 
sort But  It  does  not  functu  n  under  stand- 
ards  of  American  Judicial  procedure  Ths 
railroads  are  net  permitted  to  see  the  em- 
ployees claim  befcre  they  answer  No  evi- 
dence Is  taken  There  Is  no  crcss-examlna- 
tlon  The  parties  to  the  dispute  may  not 
appear  before  the  referees  who  decide  ths 
case.  Nor  may  their  lawyers  No  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  Is  permitted  No  stem  g- 
rapher  may  be  brought  In.    The  atmospher* 
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Is  secret.  The  public  ts  not  admitted.  Tba 
press  Is  rigidly  excluded.  The  proceedings 
are  similar  to  the  aeventeenth  century  star 
chamber.  The  procedure  of  the  adjustment 
board  has  thrown  court  processes  back  three 
centuries.  Is  this  a  court  or  an  Instrument 
of  coercion? 

C»T7aT    HA«  CASE 

An  Important  case  Is  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  determine 
whether  railroads  may  have  legal  relief  in  the 
regularly  constituted  courts,  whether  they 
can  arrest  the  proliferation  of  further  rank 
"feather  bed  rules,"  and  whether  a  drumhead 
court  martial— the  Adjustment  Board— will 
replace  our  legal   procedure 

A  lower  court  has  held  thst  the  railroads 
cannot  appeal  from  the  decision  of  that 
board  Thus  they  may  not  have  relief  Thus 
the  board  has  absolute  power  to  require  the 
employment  of  all  the  additional  and  un- 
necessary employees  that  the  unions  may 
choose  to  demand  Tlius  the  board  becomes 
the  court  of  final  appeal— the  highest  In  the 
land 

Why  should  the  railroads  be  subjected  to 
such  methods?  Why  tolerate  and  encourage 
s'jch  an  Indefensible  waste  of  manpower  in 
th  s  acute  crisis  of  manpower,  to  say  nothing 
of  Injuring  Investors  and  consumers,  who 
must  foot  the  bill?  Has  not  the  time  come 
for  sober  labor  leadership?  Should  not  la- 
bors statesmen  heed  the  admonition  40  years 
ago  of  Louis  D.  Brandels?     He  said : 

"Their  action  (of  labor  unions)  Is  fre- 
quently arbitrary,  the  natural  result  of  the 
p(  ^session  of  great  power  by  persons  not  uc- 
customed  to  Its  use.  •  •  •  They  need 
something  to  protect  them  from  their  own 
arbitrariness.  The  employer  and  the  commu- 
nity also  require  this  protection.  The  success 
of  labor  unions  as  well  as  their  usefulness  to 
the  community  woulc  be  much  advanced  by 
measures  which  tend  to  make  them  more  ae- 
literate  and  less  arbitrary,  and  more  patient 
with  the  trammels  of  a  civilized  community. 
The  unions  should  show  that  they  are  In  full 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  our  people  whose 
political  system  rests  upon  the  proposition 
that  this  Is  a  government  of  law  and  not  of 
men  " 

Is  not  this  the  hour  to  give  effect  to  this 
prophetic  utterance?  Have  not  all  three 
branches  of  our  Oovemment,  legislative.  Ju- 
dicial, and  executive,  a  duty  in  this  crisis? 
Courage  is  the  essence  of  statesmanship. 
Expediency  merely  defers  dangers.  Often 
compromist  courts  ultimate  disaster. 

EusHA   M.   Prixoman. 

Nrw  YoxK.  Fetruary  16.  1943. 


Nomination  of  Jamet  V.  Allred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  nomination  of  James  E. 
Allred  to  be  a  judge  on  the  fifth  circuit 
court  of  appeals  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Recoed  two 
editorials,  one  from  the  Shreveport 
Times  entitled  "Louisiana  Ignored."  and 
a  second  from  the  Washington  Post  en- 
Utled  "Political  Holiday." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKO,  as  follows: 

LXXXIX— App 45 


(Prom  the  Shreveport  Tlmee  of  February  10, 
1»4S] 

LOXnBlAMA  ICNOaXD 

President  Rooeevelfa  nomination  of  for- 
mer Oov.  Jamea  V.  Allred,  of  Texas,  and  Dia- 
trlct  Judge  Curtis  Waller,  of  Plorlda.  in  Oil- 
ing what  Is  fundamentally  a  Louisiana  va- 
cancy on  the  United  States  Plfth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  bench  can  only  be  inter- 
preted aa  a  direct  affront  to  the  people  of 
this  State  and  as  disregarding  their  natural 
and  recognized  rights  for  representation  in 
their  own  IndiTldual  branch  of  the  second 
highest  Federal  court  In  this  Nation. 

In  nomlnatfng  these  two  men  the  Presi- 
dent has  disregarded  the  counsel  and  desires 
of  the  two  United  States  Senators  from  Loui- 
siana and  In  naming  Allred  he  has  selected 
a  man  known  to  be  offensive  to  both  of  the 
Senators  from  Texas.  He  has  thus  taken  a 
direct  slap  at  four  United  SUtes  Senators, 
only  one  of  whom  has  opposed  the  President's 
political  phl'csophlrs  to  any  grea'v  extent 

In  addition,  these  nominations — if  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate — wUl  give  the  sU-State 
fifth  circuit  court  a  make-up  of  two  Judges 
from  Texas,  one  each  from  Alabama.  Geor- 
gia, and  MitslsBlppi,  and  one — Judge  Waller— 
who  now  makes  Florida  his  home  but  who 
was  a  Mlsslsslppian  until  a  few  years  ago. 
The  effect  wiU  be  two  Mlssissipplans  as  well 
as  two  Texans. 

There  will  be  no  representation  of  any  kind 
from  Louisiana,  the  sixth  State  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

In  making  these  nominations  the  President 
has  selected  men  whose  background  is  filled 
with  factional  political  atmosphere.  Senators 
OvEFTON.  of  Louisiana,  and  O  Daniel,  of  Texas, 
have  charged  that  the  selection  of  Allred  was 
made  as  the  pay-off  for  a  political  debt  In- 
curred when  Allred  resigned  a  life  Job  as  Fed- 
eral district  Judge  in  Texas  to  be  the  candi- 
date of  the  President's  political  faction  in  the 
Texas  democratic  senatorial  primary— In 
which  he  was  defeated  by  ODanitl.  In  ad- 
dition. Senator  O'Dsirai.  states  that  it  was 
understood  when  Allred  quit  the  bench  to 
run  for  the  Senate  nomination  that  '"he 
wculd  get  another  judgeship  If  defeated  " 
Politics— factional  rather  than  merely  par- 
tisan— appears  also  on  the  Waller  side  He 
leit  MlsslFSippl  to  become  the  law  partner  in 
Florida  of  the  present  United  States  Senator 
PEPPra,  ardent  backer  of  the  President's  fac- 
tional political  philosophies  It  was  while 
he  was  Senator  Pxfpth's  partner  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Federal  district  bench. 
Now,  with  Senator  Peppct's  backing,  he  is 
nominated  for  elevation  to  the  post  of  Florl- 
da"s  representative  on  the  fifth  circuit  court, 
although  actually  a  Mlsslsslppian  by  birth 
and  by  background. 

The  fifth  circuit  court  and  all  other  Fed- 
eral circuit  courts  were  created  so  that  citi- 
zens appealing  Federal  cases  from  the  lower 
Federal  district  courts  could  be  beard  by  a 
Judicial  body  which  devoted  lU  activities 
solely  to  the  section  In  which  the  caaes  before 
It  onelnated.  While  law  does  not  specifically 
provide  that  each  State  In  a  Federal  circuit 
must  be  represented  on  the  circuit  bench.  It 
iB  fundamental  Justice  that  this  should  be  the 
case  That  Is  especially  true  of  Louisiana,  for 
Louisiana  operates  under  the  French  civil 
code,  whereas  the  other  five  States  In  the 
circuit  operate  under  the  English  common 
law.  If  the  PreBldenfs  nominations  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  there  will  be  no  Judge 
on  the  fifth  circuit,  which  Includes  Louisiana, 
who  has  had  any  experience  as  lawyer  under 
the  civU  code  of  Louisiana. 

Such  a  condition  obvloualy  would  be  unfair 
to  the  entire  State  of  Louisiana,  and  certain- 
ly would  preeent  a  continuing  possibility  of 
abrogation — Intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally—of  the  rlghU  of  ciUsens  to  fair  and  In- 
formed Judgment  of  their  acts  under  their 
own  recofcnlzed  and  legally  accepted  code 

When  Circuit  Judge  Foster,  of  Louisiana, 
died — the  prli^ipi*  tbat  the  bench  of  the 


fifth  drctxlt  court  abould  Include  a  Jtidf* 
from  each  SUte  In  the  circuit  was  reooc- 
nlBed  b7  Congreea.  It  InerMMd  the  number 
of  Jtidges  from  five  to  stz.  to  eorreapond  with 
the  number  of  Sutee.  That  was  dona  at  a 
Ume  when  Flortda  and  Louisiana  both 
lacked  repreeenUtlon  on  the  clrctilt'a  bench, 
and  It  was  understood  by  all  that  the  pur- 
pose was  to  give  Plorlda  rtpreeentatton  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  Louisiana's.  Con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  now  will  glw  Florida 
repreeenUtlon  with  a  part-MlsalaBlpplan  and 
will  leave  LouUlana  without  any  representa- 
tion through  selection  of  Allred  for  the  other 
vacancy. 

If  the  charges  of  Senators  OvnrroH  and 
OT>ANTXL  are  true — that  the  selection  of  All- 
red  was  the  pay-off  of  a  political  debt — then 
the  Federal  Judiciary  may  become  not  only 
a  dumping  ground  for  political  debts  but  a 
means  of  Increasing  or  maintaining  purely 
factionsl  authority  and  power  inside  a  single 
political  party.  If  Federal  Judgeships  are 
used  m  the  manner  In  which  Senator 
CDanixl  Implies  is  the  case,  then  there  Is 
the  question  of  whether  the  Hatch  Clean 
Politics  Act  Is  being  encrosched  upon,  tor 
that  act  specifically  bars  such  things  a« 
"undersUndings"'  about  political  appolnt- 
menu  In  return  for  political  service.  Above 
all  else,  nominations  and  appointments  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary  of  the  United  Sutea 
should  always  be  ultraclear  of  the  slightest 
tinge  of  purely  political  reward. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post  of  February  20, 
1M31 

POUnCAl.     HOIJDAT 

Misuse  of  Judicial  robes  as  a  reward  for 
political  serrlce  sunds  out  with  undisguised 
blatancy  from  tlie  nomination  of  former  Gov. 
James  V.  Allred.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Judge  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge 
Al'.red  was  first  rewarded  for  political  serrlces 
rendered  to  the  New  Deal  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  district  bench  before 
his  term  as  Governor  had  expired  In  I9S8. 
Last  year  he  resigned  from  the  court  to  plunge 
into  politics  once  more  as  the  New  Deal  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Senator  from  Texea. 
He  was  decisively  beaten  by  Senator  W  La 
ODamiel.  Now  President  Roosevelt  has 
handed  him  his  second  reward — a  promotion 
to  the  circuit  coiut  of  appeals. 

It  was  freely  predicted  during  the  Texas 
campaign  that,  since  Mr.  Allred  was  simply 
carrying  the  ball  for  the  President  In  an 
effort  to  unseat  Senator  O'Dawho.,  he  would 
be  fully  rewarded  for  his  efforts.  In  fact.  It 
was  evident  at  that  tune  that  Judge  Foster 
of  New  Orleans  would  not  be  physically  able 
to  return  to  the  bench.  Did  this  prospective 
vacancy  on  the  fifth  circuit  court  give  Judge 
Allred  added  Incentive  to  lay  aside  his  robes 
and  lead  a  political  foray?  In  any  event,  he 
did  jump  from  the  Federal  district  bench  Into 
a  political  campaign  as  a  "yes"  man  for  the 
President  and  la  now  catapulted  to  a  higher 
judicial  post  for  his  trouble. 

The  practice  of  appointing  lame  ducks  and 
defeated  candidates  to  Judicial  posts  Is  In 
Itself  bad  enough.  We  cannot  expect  to 
maintain  an  expert.  Independent,  and  high- 
minded  Judiciary  if  Judgeahlps  are  handed 
out  as  political  rewards  to  men  who  have  been 
repudiated  by  their  own  constltuenU.  But 
the  customary  "lame  duck"  appointment  Is  a 
model  of  Impeccability  cr.mpared  to  this  ouu 
rageous  use  of  the  Federal  bench  as  a  haven 
for  a  politician  who  resigns  at  the  psychologi- 
cal moment  to  champion  the  political  cause 
of  his  benefactor.  As  a  protest  against  this 
gross  abuse  of  the  appolnUve  power,  the 
Seiute  would  do  well  to  inform  Mr.  Allred. 
through  a  rejection  of  his  nomination,  that 
he  cannot  play  the  ^ame  of  off-anatn-on- 
Bgaln  with  the  United  States  cottr;S^  as  If 
j    they  were  a  political  band  wagon. 
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Transfer  of  Jews  From  Rumania  to 
Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or    LTAII 

IN  IHE   SENATE  OF  IHE   UNITED  STATES 

Mundaii.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  con.st'nt  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  th»'  Record  a 
di.sputch  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  13,  1943.  as  cabled 
from  London  by  C    L.  SulzberRcr. 

Mr  Sulzbercer  report.s  that  the  Ruma- 
nian Government  is  wilhng  to  free  70,000 
Jew.s  so  that  they  may  be  evacuated  to 
Palestine.  I  beheve  the  obstacles  men- 
tioned in  the  rejxirt  ran  be  overcome.  I 
maintain.  Mr.  President,  that  tlierc  is  a 
need  for  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  aimin"  at  the  salva- 
tion of  the  millions  of  European  Jews 
whom  the  Germans  threaten  to  anni- 
hilate. ViKorou-s  action  on  our  part  will 
result  not  only  in  rescuinR  these  70.000. 
but  It  will  also  b''  proof  of  our  eacerness 
and  determination  to  stop  the  barbarous 
plan  for  mass  slauRhter  of  the  Jews  of 
Europe  which,  according  to  State  De- 
partment reports,  has  already  claimed 
the  lives  of  more  than  a  million  men. 
worrren,  and  children. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rumania  Orrriia  To  TuANsrtii  Jews  Fkom 
Tkans-Dniestka  t<i  the  Allies— Proposm 
Hemuval  or  70000  or  1H5  OOU  in  Dis.TRit-r— 
Bio  loR  Easing  or  Appkoachinu  RrrkJBUTiON 
Is  Seen  in  Project 

(By  C  L   Sulzberger) 

London,  Februa-j-  12  —The  Rumanian 
Oovernment  ha-s  communlCHted  to  United 
Nations  offlilals  that  It  is  prepared  to  co- 
cperate  in  transferruiR  70  000  Rumanian 
Jews  from  Trnns-Dnlestrla  Ui  any  refuge  se- 
lected by  the  AlUe."!.  according  to  iirutriil 
sources   here 

Thw  proposal,  which  was  made  In  specific 
terms.  suRgest.s  the  refugees  would  be  con- 
veyed In  Rumanian  -ship-s.  which  would  be 
p«rmltted  to  display  the  insigiua  of  the 
Vatican  to  insure  s^ife  pussagiv 

According  to  the  propor^al  the  Rumanian 
Oovernment  Indicates  it  l.s  prepared  to  re- 
lease the  Trans-Dniestrlan  Jews,  who  wt)Uld 
lU.-t  be  tran.sferrtd  to  Buchare.-t.  where  they 
Would  be  accomniotlated  In  specially  des.g- 
luited  buildnii;^  until  the  evacuation  Tlie 
Rumaiuan  Government  lias  initmiated  that 
shipment  to  P.Uestuie  would  bo  most  con- 
venient 

According  to  the  proposal  the  ijovprnment 
would  levy  a  tax  of  20.000  lei  on  each  refugee 
to  cover  traveling  expenses  It  was  .-^aid  that 
the  Bishop  of  Bucharest  and  the  Papal 
Nuncio  would  ln.<;ure  adequate  supervision  of 
the  transfer  and  arrange  for  use  of  Vatican 
Insignia. 

siaioi's  orstacles  to  plan 

It  appears  there  ha.s  t>een  uo  decision  by 
the  United  Nations  regarding  this  plan.  It 
Is  far  more  ccmpllcated  than  It  would  appear 
on  the  surface  First.  It  would  be  dangerous 
to  receive  large  nuratiers  of  refugees  f  om  any 
enemy  country  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
spies  oould  mix  with  the  emigres. 


Washington,  First  President 


Second,  now  that  the  Arab-Jewish  situa- 
tion In  Palestine  has  been  cons.dcrably 
calmed  during  the  past  2  years.  It  would 
be  risky,  some  circles  say,  to  stir  up  the  latent 
dUscord.  which  would  have  repercussions  In 
the  entire  Moblem  world  between  Morocco 
and   India 

Third,  numerous  great  difficulties  are  In- 
volved In  mass  transferrals.  The  shipping 
question  would  be  serious  If  a  more  distant 
huvtn   than   Palestine  were   chosen. 

Ob.nervers  here  believe  the  Rumanian  proj- 
ect Is  evidence  that  the  Rumanian  Oovern- 
inei'.t  Is  no  longer  confident  of  an  A.xl.s  victory 
and  IS  trying  slowly  to  worlc  i»to  the  United 
Nations"  good  graces  and  les,sen  the  retribu- 
tion that  i.s  to  be  exacted  on  all  enemies, 
especially  those  who  were  responsible  for  in- 
tliciinc  suffering  on  the  Innocent. 
area  invaded  by  axis 

The    Trans-Dnles.rla    territory    is    between 
the  Bug  ai-.d  Dniester  Rivers      It  was  Invaded 
by   the   Axis   arms  during   the  flr.^t   .<<umnier    j 
of    the    Ru.s.sian    war       Prime    Minister    Ion 
Antonrscu  began  the  deportation  of  Jews  to 
that   area,    starting    with    those   not    born    In    i 
Rumania  before  1919      By  In.st  Augu.st  R.idu    i 
Letca.    Rumanian    Commissioner    for    Jewi.h 
Affairs,    announced    that    185  000    Jews    had 
been    settled    there       Labor   camps    and    con- 
centration camps  for  Jews  wore   established. 

The  settlement  of  Jew.s  m  that  province 
contradicted  General  Antone.scu  s  earlier  pro- 
notincement.s  that  Trans-Dnlestria  would  be 
made  a  model  Rumanian  ht;mo  His  concep- 
tions do  not  admit  Jews  as  Rumanian  sub- 
jects There  Is  suspicion  that  he  foresaw  the 
probability  that  Rumania  would  not  be  able 
to  keep  Trans-Dniestrla 

The  Rumanian  Oovcriunent  announced 
last  October  that  there  wiuld  be  no  more 
evacuations  to  Trans-Dnle?tria  and  cl«lm?d 
that  those  already  sent  there  "were  persons 
who  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
Rumania.  " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  in.serted  in 
the  Record  a  very  excellent  poem  entitled 
"Washington.  First  President."  from  the 
pt^n  of  Mr.  Horace  C.  Carlisle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WASHINGTON.  FIRST  PRESIDENT 

Washington,  first  both  In  war  and  In  peace. 

Master  supreme  of  the  sword  and  the  pen. 
Was.  long  before  his  untimely  decease. 

First  In  the  hearts  of  his  own  countrymen. 
Character  fashioned  his  boyhood  and  youth, 

Not  sti  much  through  the  restraints  of  the 
rod 
A>  through  his  love  for  the  eternal  truth, 

Verified  In  the  great  Volume  of  God. 

Washington,  back  In  his  earlier  teens. 

Laid  for  his  future  a  practical  plan, 
Using  his  every  available  means. 

Growing  In  favor  with  God  and  with  man — 
He  became  master,  deuervedly  so. 

Of  every  great  task  that  he  tried  to  do — 
And  through  experience  he'd  come  to  know 

Thar,   with  God's  help,  he  could  carry  it 
through. 


Washington  had  a  sweet  mother,  and  she 

Poured  her  best  self  Into  his  buddiivg  lile — 
He,  to  her  Gcd.  learned  to  pray  at  her  kme — 

And  Kept  it  up.  In  the  midst  of  the  strife 
For  independence,  that  had  to  be  won 
'Galn«t  proud  old  England,  In  spite  of  net 
boast  — 
And,  as  he  prayed.  "Not  my  will.  Thine   be 
done. ' 
England    surrendered,   and    her   tight    was 
lost. 

Washington,  when  Independence  was  won. 

Went  ti>  Mount  Vernon,  hLs  haven  of  rest; 
But.  ere  his  surcea.se  from  toil  was  begun. 
And  peace,  renewed,  reigned  oUpreme  in  hlB 
breast. 
He  was  called  back  into  service  again. 

And    ei^ht     more    years    he    courageously 
spent. 
Serving  his  countrymen  who.  in  refrain. 
Hailed  him  their  choice  as  their  first  Presi- 
dent 

Washington,  great  both  In  peace  and  in  war. 

Shines  upon  history's  pages  today, 
Aj  the  most  lovely  illustrious  star 

That  ever  scattered  the  darkness  away — 
Tliroughout  the  dark  Revolution's  long  night. 

Briskly  and  brightly  and  bravely  he  shone. 
With  a  reflected,  most  marvelous  light— 

Pillar  of  Are  through  the  night  for  his  own. 

Washington  loved  both  the  church  and  the 
state — 
He  loved  them  both  from  the  depths  of  hia 
heart — 
But  knew  that  l>oth  of  them  could  operate 

In  grt-ater  harmony,  If  kept  apart. 
If,  throughout  all  wisdoms  realm  we  should 
search 
Out    the   real    cause    that    mal:rs    both   ol 
them   great. 
Love  l.s  the  pnjwcr  that  governs  the  church. 
Law  is  the  power  that  governs  the  state. 
—  Horace  C.    Carlisle. 


Starving  a  War  Industry 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  News  today  there  is  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Starving  a  War  Indus- 
try." For  many  months  I  have  made 
every  efTort  pos.sible  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  the  need  for 
the  production  of  food  and  to  make  such 
production  a  primary  war  industry.  The 
editorial  expresses  so  many  of  my 
thoughts  that  I  often  have  expressed 
during  the  pa.st  6  months  that  I  have 
asked  to  in.sert  it  in  the  Record. 

It  is  as  follows: 

STARVING    A    WAR    INDUSTRY 

On  page  5  today  you  will  find  the  first 
of  two  articles  by  S'.xretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  R  Wickard  m  reply  to  charges  made 
last  wcfk  by  Louis  Bromfleld.  novelist  and 
operator  of  a  big  Ohio  farm,  who  charged 
that  the  Government  had  failed  to  take  effec- 
tive steps  to  avert  a  catastiophic  wartime 
food   crisis. 

We  can  t  pretend  to  know  as  much  abc^ut 
food  production  as  either  of  these  distin- 
guished practical  farmers  who  disagree  fo 
vehemently,  but  we  are  certain  ol  two 
things: 
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First,  that  Mr.  Bromfleld  stated  pretty 
accurately  the  feeling  of  a  great  many  other 
(armera,  from  whom  we're  heard  before  and 
Bince  his  articles  were  printed. 

Second,  that  Mr.  Wickard  has  not  been 
asleep  on  his  Job,  but  has  been  and  is  making 
a  sincere  effort  to  help  farmers  Increase  food 
production. 

It  Is  not  altogether  Mr.  Wickard's  fault, 
but  we  think  It  Is  his  and  may  be  the  coun- 
try s  great  misfortune  that  what  he  Is  trying 
to  do  is  not  giving  American  agriculture  as 
a  whole  the  means  and  the  assurance  It  needs 
Xor  a  tremendous  task. 

rood  production  Is  a  war  Industry— per- 
haps the  most  fundamentally  important  of 
them  all.  On  It  depend  our  hopes  for  win- 
ning the  war  quickly  and  keeping  It  won. 

But  agriculture  has  never  been  and  Is  not 
now  being  treated  as  a  war  industry.  The 
plane  factories,  the  arsenals,  the  shipyards 
are  not  being  starved  of  skilled  workers, 
machines,  and  materials     Agriculture  is. 

Irreplaceable  skilled  labor  has  been  drafted 
Irom  the  farms  without  much  evidence  of 
plan  or  forethought.  Other  skilled  labor  has 
been  tempted  away  from  the  farms  by  high 
wages,  short  hours,  and  overtime  pay  in  war 
plants  under  Government  policies  which 
farmers  feel  are  unfair  to  them.  The 
8,369.000  persons  employed  on  farms  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month — only  1,731,000  of 
them  being  hired  hands — represented  the 
lowest  February  total  on  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's records.  Yet  the  fanners  are  being 
urged  to  grow  more  food  than  ever  before 

They  have  high  crop  prices,  but  their  costs 
are  also  high  and  rising,  and  many  of  them 
Jeel  that  their  only  hope  of  doing  their  Job 
under  present  conditions  1«  In  still  higher 
prices.  That  would  mean  higher  food  costs, 
higher  Industrial  wages,  a  nonstop  inflation- 
ary spiral  and  home-front  disaster  to  every- 
body; and  higher  crop  prices  wont  hire  skilled 
farm  labor  that  Isn't  available.  But  we  be- 
lieve the  farmers  will  Irxslst  on  getting  higher 
crop  prices  through  Congress  unless  they  are 
given  immediate  assurance  of— 

1.  Enough  skilled  labor  on  the  fanns. 

2  Enough  farm  machinery  and  repair  parts. 

3  Enough  fertilizer,  of  good  quality. 

The  Government's  past  mistakes  are  water 
over  the  dam.  Correcting  their  consequences 
will  be  difficult  now,  but  It  Is  not  quite  too 
late  to  l>egtn  treating  agriculture  as  the  basic 
war  industry  it  Is.  That  demands  more  than 
planning  by  Mr.  Wickard.  It  demands  over- 
all planning  at  the  top  of  the  War  Govern- 
ment, with  the  Armed  Forces,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  the  Selective  Service,  the  Man- 
power Commission,  and  other  agencies  co- 
operating effectively  with  Mr.  Wickard.  and 
w  Ith  President  Roosevelt  giving  the  necessary 
orders  and  making  the  necessary  decisions  to 
Insure  that  they  do. 

We  think  that  1*  the  only  sure  way  to  avoid 
a  food  crisis,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  a 
dls&strotis  inflation. 


The  Intracoastal  Canal  System 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

or  rxoaisA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBE>JTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker  a  id  my  col- 
leagues. I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  editorial  carried  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  February  20.  I  am 
advised  also  that  one  of  the  large  New 
York  newspapers  carried  a  similar  edi- 
torial last  Saturday. 


The  editorial  follows: 

OIL    rOB    LAMPS    or    AMERICA 

Harold  L.  Ickes  U  In  the  papers  again  with 
prognostications  that  "there  is  little  or  no 
hope  additional  amounts  of  gasoline,  fuel  oil, 
and  kerosene  can  be  made  available  In  the 
near  future"  for  civilians. 

"The  allied  overseas  operation."  says  Mr. 
Ickes.  "may  double  or  treble  the  amounts  of 
oil  and  gasoline  now  being  shipped  to  our 
armed  forces  on  all  fronts  and  potential 
fronts  Hence.  Mr  Ickes  thinks  the  entire 
Nation  must  go  short  of  these  essential  com- 
modities for  the  duration. 

This  is  the  familiar  "It  can't  be  done  '  state 
of  mind  of  the  typical  bureaucrat 

Gen.  Charles  P  Summerall.  as  reported  in 
detail  in  yesterday's  paper,  has  a  different  and 
more  appealing  Idea.  General  Summerall 
says,  without  Ifs,  ands,  or  buts,  that  the  pres- 
ent exccfsive,  unfair  and  growing  shortage  of 
petroleum  products  on  the  eastern  8eal>oard 
can  be  stopped  within  10  months.  That 
would  mean  toward  the  end  of  next  Decem- 
ber— at  which  time.  If  things  go  on  as  now. 
the  eastern  seaboard  will  be  a  good  deal  worse 
off  for  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  than  It  Is  in 
February 

General  Summerall  at  present  Is  chairman 
of  the  Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida;  also  president  of  The  Citadel,  noted 
South  Carolina  military  college. 

He  commanded  the  First  Division  In 
France  in  World  War  No.  1,  and  later  the 
Fifth,  Ninth,  and  Fourth  Army  Corps.  He 
was  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  predecessor 
as  Chief  of  SUff  of  the  Army  (1928-30).  and 
always  was  known  for  bis  practical  engineer- 
ing and  construction  talents. 

General  Sumnoerall  habitually  knows  what 
be  is  talking  about,  or  be  does  not  talk. 

BTTONS  TRB  aUBMAUMIS'  KKACH 

What  he  U  talking  about  this  time  Is  early 
partial  completion  of  the  much  discussed 
and  well  begun  Florida  ship  canal.  This 
early  New  Deal  project  was  be^n  in  1935 
under  the  supCTvlslon  of  Lt.  Col.  (now 
Lt.  Gen  )  Brebon  B.  Somervell,  and  some 
deep  gashes  were  cut  In  the  north  Florida 
terrain. 

The  route  runs  from  Jacksonville  to  Port 
Inglis.  Summerall  wants  the  ship  canal 
completed  to  the  extent  of  making  it  deep 
and  wide  enough  to  float  good-sized  oU 
barges  towed  by  Diesel -powered  tugs. 

Do  that,  he  says,  and  we  forge  the  last  im- 
portant link  In  a  chain  of  inland  waterways 
connecting  the  entire  eastern  seaboard  as  far 
north  as  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  with  the  big 
Texas  oil  port  of  Corpus  ChrUtl  Th*s  would 
be  of  immense  help;  but  a  short  pipe  line 
built  to  strike  up  through  New  Jersey  from 
Bordentown  would  throw  the  stuff  right 
into  the  New  York  metropollUn  area.  That 
would  be  one  short  sea  run  across  Apatachee 
Bay,  off  northwest  Florida,  far  up  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  but  If  a  handful  of  Navy  escort 
vessels  couldn't  keep  this  sea  Jump  subproof, 
then  our  Navy  Is  not  as  good  at  fighting 
submarines  a&  the  available  evidence  shows 
it  to  be. 

General  Summerall  and  his  ship-canal 
authority  associates  state  that  the  Job  could 
be  completed  in  10  months,  at  a  cost  of  $44,- 
000,000,  with  "existing  and  avaUable  equip- 
ment and  without  consequential  amounts  cf 
so-called  critical  materials  or  manpower." 

V.Tiy  don't  we  go  ahead  with  It,  then? 

We  can.  any  time  Congress  appropriates 
the  necessary  funds.  All  the  spadework  has 
been  done.  The  route  Is  laid  out.  and  Som- 
ervell finished  a  considerable  part  of  the 
ditch  before  Congress  got  tired  of  the  ship- 
canal  project  and  cut  off  its  money.  The 
barge -canal  project  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress last  August. 

Since  that  time.  It  has  reposed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Hotise  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee, 
t)elng  opposed  by  some  railroads  and  some 
large  oil  companies.    All  that  is  needed  to  go 


ahead  U  the  •44,000.000  appropriation— a 
piece  ot  small  change  In  these  days  of  war 
biidgets  bitting  one  hundred  billions  a  y«ar. 

Here  is  a  plan,  on  the  face  of  thase  facts, 
to  relieve  the  crlUcal  fuel-oU  and  fasollne 
shortages  which  have  partly  crippled  the  vital 
Eastern  States'  civilian  economy  this  winter, 
and  which  wUl  do  us  still  more  injury  next 
Winter  unless  remedied  waichow.  Tbe  over' 
seas  fighting  almost  unquestlonabiy  wlU  tak« 
more  and  more  petroleum  products  via  At- 
lantic ports;  more  and  more  tank  cars  will 
break  down,  and  will  »>e  repaired  more  alowly 
becatise  of  shrinking  manpower  in  railroad 
shoiw. 

We  hope  public  opinion  throughout  tb« 
industrial  East  may  be  aroused  to  demand 
that  Congress  make  the  necessary  apprc^iria- 
tton  without  further  delay — and  keep  on  <lt- 
mandlng  it  untU  we  get  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  editorials  empha- 
size the  eminent  war  necessity  for  Im- 
mediate completion  of  the  across  Florida 
link  of  the  present  barge  canal  extend- 
ing from  Texas  to  New  Jersey.  These 
editorials  rise  above  selfish  interest  and 
endeavor  to  present  this  necessity  from 
a  high  American  war-essential  stand- 
point. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep 
in  mind  that  the  desire  of  the  war  offl- 
cials  of  the  Federal  Government  to  com- 
plete this  project  Is  not  one  of  Interest 
and  aid  to  only  one  State.  It  is  one 
in  the  interest  of  necessary  oil.  sulfur, 
lead,  and  other  war  manufacturing 
needs  in  all  of  the  17  eastern  seaboard 
States  of  our  Nation. 

It  goes  even  farther  than  that.  It  is 
clearly  indicated  that  the  gaaoUne  and 
oil  which  will  pass  through  thU  targe 
canal  after  it  is  completed  will  be  sent 
to  the  battle  fronts  to  be  used  by  our 
armed  forces  in  airplanes  and  other  war 
machines. 

The  present  oil  and  gasoline  shortage 
in  these  Eastern  States  may  be  gravely 
intensified  1  year  from  now.  Also,  my 
colleagues,  1  year  from  now.  unless  this 
barge  canal  is  constructed,  you  may  well 
anticipate  a  most  serious  and  hazardous 
lack  of  sulfur  and  other  war  materials 
to  feed  our  eastern  war  factories.  I 
deem  it  the  high  duty  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  immediately  for  con- 
strucUon  of  this  vital  link  in  the  coastal 
canal  system. 

Eminent  engineers  in  the  War  De- 
partment and  in  civilian  life  say  it  can 
be  constructed  in  10  months.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  one  or  more  private  contract- 
ing firms  will  take  contract  and  give 
bond  to  complete  the  project  in  10 
months,  and  at  a  cost  not  greater  than 
that  estimated  by  the  Army  engineers. 

Gentlemen,  the  responsibility  is  yours. 


!  Bond  Sales  in  Theater  Lobbies  Aid  War 
Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOH 

OP  PENNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPMSENTATXVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
hcation  known  as  the  BelvoJr  Castle,  of 
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Fort  Bolvoir.  Va  ,  Is  inspirinR  to  those 
who  read  it.  The  pap<T  is  a  morale 
builder  for  those  boys  in  Ihe  .service. 
Corp.  Joseph  Neatroiir.  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  who  IS  a  member  of  the  stafi  edit- 
ing: this  publication.  ha.s  written  a  v«'ry 
interesting  article  in  this  is;>ue  entitled 
'Bond  Sale-,  in  Theater  Lobbies  Aid  War 
Lflort": 

Those  War  bond  boolh.s  In  the  lobby  of 
movie  theaters  all  over  the  48  States  are  as 
nn  impcrtant  asset  to  the  United  State* 
Troasury  Department  u.i  the  boxi  fflce  is  to 
the  theater.  Matter  of  tact,  a  War  bond 
booth  18  synonymous  with  the  ihmter  and 
)mm  (gained  as  much  prominence  a.<«  the  box- 
ijftce  literally  .-ipealilnK  'oo.  as  evidenced  by 
the  dally  cortetje  eager  U>  purchase  bonds  and 
stamps  b«f..re  and  after  the  movie 

The  bond  b«^!tlis  have  swelled  the  Treasury 
Departments  c  .flers  The  dally  recfipts 
Irom  tJ»*  Wach'oKtcn  nrra  alone  have  even 
brrn  lniitrumriit.il  In  making  somber  Becre- 
t  iry  Morjtf-ii'h.iu  »-mile  with  ur,prercdei;ted 
(Irlinht  Had  U  mt  I;«*<ti  fi>r  thr  forcttluhl 
•  it  the  movie  people  to  in-tall  th«-<»t"  bo<)lhs. 
ill  their  own  c  ^t,  Mr  Morgri.lhuu  \»ould  be 
burning  more  midnight  oil  in  a  disperate  at- 
tempt to  find  Home  lucrative  nieanii  t<j  Bwell 
the  sale  of  bonds  and  etamp"  Without  this 
daily  income  at  the  movie  theaters  our  entl- 
msble  Secretary  might  even  be  slewing  and 
fretting  at  another  rebalance  of  the  Budj^et. 
At  any  rate.  Irt  It  .sufllce  to  say  that  the 
receipt.s  from  the  movie  booths  are  keeping 
the  Treastiry  Departments  bookkeepers 
busier  than  ever,  and  makltiR  the  Secre- 
taryi*  Herculean  ta.sk  a  little  lighter 

A  recent  survey  of  the  people  who  are  pass- 
lag  their  ammunitl'jn  in  the  form  of  bond* 
and  stamps  revealed  that  there  Is  a  hifih  per- 
centage of  sfrvicemcn.  Mr.  Carter  Biirron. 
Locw  s  division  in  t!ie  Washington  area.  ln.>>tl- 
gator  of  highly  successful  btnid  campaigns 
and  procurer  of  celebrities  for  the  President  s 
birthday  t>all  and  other  charitable  drives,  said 
th.U  the  servicemen  constitute  a  high  figure 
In  the  purchase  of  bonds  and  stamps.  He 
BHid.  "Verv  often  servicemen  purchase  $50 
and  $25  boiul.s  This  example  surely  ought 
to  stimulate  civUiiin  purcha.se" 

Mr.  John  J  Payette.  Warner  Bros  '  Wash- 
ington zone  mtnagt-r.  also  eiierg»'tic  In  pro- 
moting charitable  drives  and  ciKhiurman  of 
the  Wa.shington  theaters  bond  campaign. 
Rj»:d.  after  one  of  his  unique  bond  drives, 
"The  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  were  p-ac- 
ticttlly  the  backbone  of  the  drive  The  .serv- 
icemen set  an  «xample  for  all  of  us  and  it 
should  encouraije  a  higher  .-^ale  of  bonds  "' 
Another  .shov.man  wh;)  ha.s  been  cooperating 
\Hth  Uncle  S»n»  s  muUipl,-  dnve.s.  Mr  Hardie 
Mcakm.  of  thf  Hadlo-Kcith-Orpheum  circuit, 
testified  that  a  hc.ivy  percentage  of  his  bond 
and  stamp  reeei|>ts  v  ere  purchased  by  service- 
men Mr  Meaki:i  said.  ".A  majority  of  the 
servicemen  Invest  their  change  in  stamps, 
and  it  is  n  common  occurrence  when  they 
purchase  $25  bonds  The  example  .set  forth 
by  our  servicemen  should  be  an  Imix  tus  for 
civilians  to  buy  more  bonds  " 

The  servicemen  know  th.«»t  buying  bonds 
means  bye-bye  Axi.s.  He  also  knows  that  pur- 
chasing bonds  IS  an  Investment  In  the 
future — the  future  of  those  loved  ones  he 
Is  fighting  to  protect.  He  knows  that  in  this 
country  It  Is  a  privilege  to  buy  a  bond- 
to  make  an  investment  In  his  country.  He 
realizes  that  b<inds  buy  the  esentials  of  war- 
fare He  knows  that  by  loaning  his  money  to 
the  Government  he  Is.  in  turn,  insuring  his 
own  chances  of  survival,  not  only  In  battle 
of  war  but  also  in  the  battle  of  life  thai  cornea 
after  peace. 


National  Resources  Plannint  Board 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondnij.  February  23.  1943 

Mr  FITZPATRICK  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Memb«  r.s  of  the  Hou.se.  a.s  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subeommittee  on  In- 
dependent OfUccs,  I  voted  against  the 
oliminution  of  the  item  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Nal.onal  Resources 
Planning  Board. 

I  fel',  then  a.s  I  do  now  that  it  was  the 
only  planninv;  board  doing  real  po.st-war 
plannlnk,'. 

I  would  a.sk  Ih"  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  ai.sle  to  read  the  portion  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings which  refers  to  the  National  Re- 
.source.s  Planning  Board,  beginning  on 
page  50  cf  the  heariniis.  The  informa- 
tion brought  out  at  the  hearings  will 
show  that  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning; Board  has  been  m  contact  \Mth  the 
planning  boards  of  the  ditlerent  State.s. 
cities,  municipalities,  and  civic  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  to  pre- 
pare a  pro'-uam  to  meet  the  emergency 
after  the  war.  That  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  a.skinu  for  today. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  restore  this  item 
nffectin;:  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  unci  the  House  will  approve 
the  Senate's  action.  By  so  doing  it  will 
a.s.sure  the  American  people  that  we  are 
preparing  for  any  emcrt^ency  that  may 
exist  after  the  war. 

(From     the     W.ushin^;ton     Evening    Star    of 
February  19.  1943] 

A    BLOW   TO    Pt  AN  NINO 

The  House  chose  a  curious  time  to  .strike 
out  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
That  agency's  work  Is  more  important  now 
than  at  any  period  in  the  decade  since  Its 
creation.  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the 
experiences  of  the  depres-slon  years,  when  we 
proceeded  planle^^s^y  to  Improvise  one  ex- 
pedient after  another  In  the  creation  of 
•  made  work  "  Certainly  we  chall  be  most 
neglectful  of  our  respon-siblllty  if  we  ap- 
proach the  complexities  of  the  post-war  era 
without  plan«  for  meeting  every  contingency 
that   thoughtful   men   ran   anticipate. 

Representative  DisKsrN.  of  Illinois,  always 
nn  able  fee.  led  the  attack  against  the  Board 
with  his  cniKlemnatlon  of  Its  "duplication  " 
Scores  of  Federal  agencies  are  engaged  In  the 
work  of  planning,  he  said.  Why  should  tills 
agency  bi'  d^ing  wh.it  is  being  done  In  almost 
every  other  Federal  agency? 

The  Board  was  established  origmallv  to 
deal  with  the  very  situation  emphasized  by 
Mr  DtP.KSEN  For  while  almost  every  agency 
Is  to  some  d-gree  engaged  in  plainung,  their 
-plans  are  correlated  only  through  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board.  The  real 
duplication  exii^ts  between  the  planning  of 
other  ai?encle8.  and  a  chief  function  of  the 
Board  is  to  eliminate  the  wastefulness  of 
duplication  by  preserving  the  be.st  features 
of  overlapping  plans  The  National  Re- 
.sources  Planning  Bcurd  duplicate.*  the  plan- 
ning work  of  other  agencies  in  the  sen.se 
that     the     Budget     Bureau    duplicates    the 


Budget  planning  In  other  agencies.  It  re- 
views and  attempts  to  fit  the  various  parts 
into  an  Integrated  whole. 

In  the  year  of  Us  creation  as  the  National 
Planning  Board,  1933.  as  an  agency  of  the 
Public  Works  Adminittrallon.  there  was  cr.e 
State  planning  agency.  Largely  as  the  rt - 
suit  of  the  Bcjird  s  leadership,  there  now  are 
44  State  planning  tKX-les  and  many  county 
and  municipal  agencie.s.  Many  projects  that 
exist  on  paper  now.  to  be  launched  at  th» 
appropriate  time,  owe  their  origin  to  the  work 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  fijard. 
and  mrst  of  them  bear  some  relation  to  na- 
tional plans  and  other  local  plans  becaue 
of  the  Board's  effort  to  fit  them  Into  a  na- 
tional picture. 

Certainly  the  Board  exercises  a  function 
which  IB  of  value  tj  the  NaMon.  no:  dupli- 
cated by  others  If  It  U  cverstailed  or  wa»tc- 
ful  in  Its  expenditures,  the  remedy  for  such 
evils  would  lie  in  a  Judicious  reduction  In 
appropriations,  not  the  arbitrary  elimina- 
tion of  the  agency  iteelf  and  the  disruption 
of  its  work.  The  action  cf  the  H^u**  un- 
dtubiedly  will  be  carefully  reviewed  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
»ome  compromise  reached  which  will  com- 
mand greater  respect  as  •  measure  of  real 
economy. 


Radio  Speech  Over  Station  WNBF,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1943,  by  Hon.  Edwin  Arthur 
Hall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or    NEW    YORK 

1         IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Fchruarij  22,  1943 

i  Mr  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  speech  delivered  by  me  on 
February  20,  1943,  over  station  WNBF: 

Men.  women,  and  young  people  of  Bmg- 
hamton.  Johnson  City.  Endicott,  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District,  last 
week  It  was  a  real  source  of  plea.sure  for  mo 
to  return  home  for  a  day.  I  had  not  been 
back  since  election  time.  I  have  b;en  50 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  new  Con- 
gress that  I  Just  haven't  been  able  to  con.e 
home. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  at- 
tending my  Job  Is  my  necessary  absence  from 
the  Thirty-fourth  District  and  my  compul- 
sory presence  m  Washington  I  say  that  not 
because  I  dislike  being  In  the  bu.-y  Capital. 
'  To  the  contrary.  I  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  These 
Is  something  new  here  every  day;  tw.ftly 
changing  events  and  scenes  produce  a  well- 
nigh  Irresistible  attraction  for  me  here 

But  the  one  drawback  which  counteracts 
almost  everything  el.se  Is  my  having  to  re- 
main so  long  away  from  my  friends  back 
home  Th  s  brings  on  a  nostalgic  feeling 
that   Is  hard  to  overcome. 

I  suddenly  realized  tht.*-  even  more  sharply 
when  I  came  back  to  the  Capital  after  la*=t 
week  end  Saturday  evening,  yoti  will  recall, 
I  fjarticipated  In  an  lmp>ortant  Army-Navy  B 
award  ceremony  m.ide  to  the  Stowe  Manufac- 
turing Co  .  of  Bmghamton  Ordinarily,  I  do 
not  make  trips  to  keep  speaking  engagementa 
during  these  tense  days  But  a  patriot  10 
cxrcaslon  sucii  as  the  one  I  mentioned  is  dif- 
ferent.    I  Just  had   to   avail   myself  of   the 
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opportunity  presented  to  me  ao  that  I  might 
pay  my  respects  to  t3rplcally  patriotic  men 
and  women  laboring  for  victory  In  war  In- 
dustry. 

Speaking  of  defense  work.  I  am  broueht 
to  mind  of  the  increasing  presence  and  ac- 
tivity of  women  In  this  vital  line  On  Mon- 
day, the  Hou.se  paused  for  a  few  moments 
to  memorialize  that  pioneer  of  women  suf- 
fragists, the  late  Susan  B  Anthony  It  was 
my  privilege  to  contribute  to  this  occasion 
and  I  take  liberty  now  to  read  to  you  my 
statement  made  to  Congress  In  connection 
with  equal  rights  for  women  I  quote:  "Mr 
Eptaker.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  one  of  the  foremoBt  pioneers  of  women's 
ruffrage.  Susan  B  Anthony  In  connection 
with  this  prcat  lady's  work,  It  ta  interesting 
to  note  that  the  battle  for  equal  rights  for 
women  still  g'>es  on  This  battle  Is  now 
being  waged  by  the  National  Women's  Party, 
among  whose  leaders  are  numbered  several 
distinguished  women  In  my  congressional 
dutrlct 

'1  was  Interested  in  the  remarks  of  one  of 
the  other  ipeakem  about  wnmenn  contribu- 
tion to  defense  and  war  Indiastry  I  Itad  the 
privilege  of  talking  not  long  ago  with  an 
entrepreneur  who  told  me  that  women  are 
capable  of  doing  better  work  In  war  pro- 
duction thai  men,  becatise  they  are  more 
conedentloui;  tJiey  r.re  more  careful,  and 
they  are  more  interested  In  their  work. 
Therefore,  they  are  making  a  vital  contribu- 
tion and  can  take  the  place  of  the  men  In 
defense  plants  who  are  called  to  war 

"Ptartunate  It  1»  for  the  Allied  side  that  our 
women  are  assuming  a  mare  and  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  war  effort.  They  are  tak- 
ing over  men's  responsibilities  on  the  home 
front,  thus  a.sfuring  America  of  adequate 
fighting  forces. 

"On  this  day  cf  ccmmcmoratlon  of  the  life 
of  £usau  B  Anthony.  I  salute  the  women  of 
our  country  and  pledge  to  them  my  unquali- 
fied support  of  their  cause  in  attaining  equal 
rights  In  a  society  In  which  they  have  always 
fhculdered  an  equal  share  of  burden  and 
hard.shtp  " 

On  the  same  day.  there  was  brought  up  en 
the  unanimous  Consent  Cnlendar  a  bill  to 
train  4  H  boys  and  girls  to  i.ld  in  the  enor- 
mous food  for  victory  production  program. 
This  measure  provides  for  a  definite  course 
of  action  to  make  possible  the  participation 
of  American  jrcuth  in  work  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  now  because  of  fa-Tn-lahor 
shortages  Unfortunately,  a  member  on  the 
majority  side  objected  to  the  4-H  bill  and 
It  was  laid  on  the  table  where  it  will  remain 
until  brought  up  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
This  will  cause  serious  delay  to  solving  the 
No.  I  problem  cf  the  Netlon. 

If  letters  from  the  farmers  I  represent  nre 
any  indication  of  what  is  going  on  all  over 
America,  the  words  of  warning  I  gave  the 
House  seme  weeks  ago  will  seem  prophetic 
In  the  not  too  far  dlsUnt  future  In  spite 
of  specific  provisions  with  respect  to  the  de- 
ferment of  farm  labor  and  firm  owners  In 
the  draft  law.  boards  are  still  being  ordered 
by  Selective  Service  officials  In  Washington 
and  Albany  to  disregard  this  whole  question. 
Every  day  I  receive'  a  whole  batch  of  frantic 
letters  pleading  for  a  scluUcn  to  the  farm 
dilemma.  One  farmer  wrote  me  that  he  had 
just  purchased  a  large  additional  tract  of 
land  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  a  ops. 
He  had  gone  into  considerable  debt  simply 
because  he  was  motivated  by  a  paUloUc  de- 
sire to  help  his  country.  Then,  things  began 
to  happen.  First,  his  sons  were  drafted,  then 
his  hired  hands  went  to  nearby  defense  plants 
to  earn  200  percent  more  money  than  he 
could  pay  them  To  cap  the  climax,  he  finds 
himself  called  up  for  the  Army  He  has  no 
alternative  but  to  lose  his  farm,  bold  an  auc- 
tion and  seU   his  llveetock.    ThU  farmer  is 


face  to  face  with  ruin.  His  family  wilt  be 
forced  to  the  city  to  live  In  misery  and  hxs 
farm  will   be  abandoned. 

But  this  farmer's  unhappy  fate  is  cf  little 
consequence  when  compared  to  that  of  the 
Nation  he  has  been  serving  Who  will  take 
his  place  to  rebuild  the  dairy  herd  that  has 
been  sold  and  slaughtered?  How  will  his 
deserted  farm  be  utilized  to  produce  food  for 
freedom?  Krom  whence  will  come  the  knowl- 
edge of  sound  farm  management  which  this 
drafted  farmer  worked  so  hard  to  accumu- 
late? 

The  answers  are  simple  They  are  all  the 
same.  There  will  be  no  food  produced  in 
1M3  If  some  power  does  not  soon  prevail  to 
stop  this  Insane  and  wholesale  drafting  of 
the  farm  population  When  I  read  of  the 
auctions  In  everr  rtiral  newspaper  I  take. 
when  I  peruse  dlacouraiclngly  tbe  hopeless 
letters  written  to  me  as  a  last  report,  when 
I  think  of  all  the  obsuuilcs  that  have  been 
placed  in  our  farmer's  way  while  he  is  strug- 
gling BO  valiantly  for  our  cauae.  I  fear  tt  Is 
even  now  too  late 

It  U  hard  to  contemplate  what  will  be  the 
outcome  Tht'se  In  authority  have  Mim^ 
pretty  amblti'jtu  plant  for  the  people-  of  th  s 
country  to  ptirsuc.  We  are  told  that  our 
allies  must  be  fed  on  top  uf  our  armed  forces 
Then  there  Is  the  little  matter  of  keeping 
our  own  people  nourished  as  well  To  me 
this  Is  paramovmt.  You  cannot  win  the 
war  abroad  while  you  starve  the  fo'.ks  back 
home.  But  how  are  you  to  accomplish  any 
of  these  tasks  If  you  put  all  the  farm  brains 
and  brawn  in  the  Army?  American  farms 
are  like  American  Industry;  they  must  be 
run  by  private  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative  In  Axis-held  countries  collective 
farms  with  serflike  labor  produce  a  meager 
did  under  the  direction  of  overseers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.  Collective  farm- 
ing will  never  work  In  America.  It  will  be 
as  unsuccessful  as  American  industry  under 
state  control.  We  are  headed  that  way.  how- 
ever, and  I  expect  to  be  on  hand  to  say,  'I 
told  you  80."     Bo  much  for  agriculture 

When  1  was  back  home  Just  about  every- 
body I  met  urged  me  to  vote  for  a  pay-as-you- 
go  income  tax  My  answer  is  that  I  am  in 
absolute  agreement  with  this  Idea.  Practi- 
cally everybody  has  to  pay  an  Income  tax  for 
1942.  No  matter  how  high  his  salary  or  how- 
low  his  wage,  everybody  Is  worrying  as  to 
how  be  will  pay  his  tax  on  March  15  under 
the  present  system.  Somehow  Congress  has 
got  to  find  a  solution.  In  my  opinion,  the 
only  possible  way  Is  to  pay  as  you  go  L<n  s 
not  be  forerer  burdened  down  with  last  years 
tax  bill  hanging  over  our  heads. 

Frankly.  I  am  worried  The  Ways  and 
Means  Is  marking  time,  and  there  Is  less  than 
a  month  left  now  in  which  to  enact  pay-as- 
you-go  legislation.  If  March  15  comes  and 
no  action  has  been  forthcoming,  a  lot  of 
people  win  face  plenty  cf  trouble  from  the 
Government  because  of  iruibllity  to  meet 
their  tax  obligations.  Therefore,  some  re- 
lief must  be  brought  about. 

In  t>ehalf  of  the  people  I  represent,  there- 
fore, and  with  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  this 
situation  will  create.  I  have  written  to  my 
colleague  Chairman  Doughton.  of  the  Hcruic 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  pointlrg  cut  the 
danger  of  further  delay  and  strongly  urgmg 
immediate  enactment  of  Bome  form  of  pay- 
as-you-go  Incooae  tax  legislation  along  the 
general  ilncs  of  the  Ruml  plan.  I  quote  from 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Dodghtow  : 

"Hon      ROBEKT   DODOHTON, 

'Chairman, 

"Wayn  end  Meanx  Committee, 
•House  Office  Building, 

-Wa^hingrtcn,  D   C 
"DiAa  Mb    Dottchtow:  Because  of   the  in- 
creasing demands   I  am   receiving   from   the 
people  whom  I  represent  In  Congress.  I  nm 
writing  to  urge  you  most  emphatically  to  do 


everything  you  can  In  behtU  of  enftctiaent 
of  a  pay-«a-you-go  plan  for  Inoome-tax  pay- 
ments. 

•The  dead  line  of  March  15  U  fast  drawing 
near.  Many  people  back  home  have  frankly 
told  me  they  are  unable  to  meet  their  In- 
come-tax payments  and  are  despairltig  over 
what  they  are  goir^  to  do. 

"There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind,  after 
having  Ulked  with  men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life,  that  the  public  ta  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  paying  Income  taxes  cur- 
rently. Most  of  them  seem  to  favor  the  plan 
proposed  by  Mr  Beardsley  Ruml 

"Honestly,  the  only  hope  I  see  for  almost 
everyone  I  represent  Is  have  your  distin- 
guished committee  to  report  out  a  p«y-«a- 
you-go  tax  bUl  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
and  for  the  House  to  proceed  immedistely 
with  the  cotMlderattcn  of  this  measure  Only 
by  this  early  action  ctn  the  c  untry  possibly 
be  put  up<in  sound  firting  and  not  Jeopard- 
ize the  only  precarious  ertmomic  position  of 
every  man.  womsn.  snd  child  in  America 

"KealUclng  full  well  the  ardumts  tssk  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committes  ts  lacing,  but 
nevertheless  feeling  moved  to  write  you  my 
findings  from  discuMioti  at  this  subject  with 
the  folks  bsck  home.  I  will  close,  voicing  tiM 
fervent  hopes  thst  by  the  time  March  16 
comes  all  iDcome-tax  payers  will  be  pUerd 
on  a  reasonable  pay-as-you-go  bas.s. 
"Respectfully, 

"SowiM  AKTHva  Hall. 
"Repretentative.  Thtrty-iourth  Dixtrtet  " 
Before  I  close  my  dlscus';ton  tonight  I  want 
to  bring  one  point  to  you  married  men  who 
are  about  to  be  calle  Into  the  service.  Please 
bear  In  nUnd  that  your  dependents  will  be 
eligible  for  allotment  money  to  care  for  them 
in  your  absence.  You  owe  it  to  your  wivea 
and  to  your  ehlldreti  to  see  that  they  are 
looked  after  while  you  are  away  Rememl)er. 
your  wife  ts  eligible  to  receive  $B0  a  month; 
your  first  child.  tlZ  a  month;  and  each  of 
the  other  children.  $10  a  month  My  sug- 
gestion is  that  you  do  not  wat*  until  after 
you  have  been  shipped  away.  Make  applica- 
tion for  your  allotment  Just  as  soon  as  you 
can.  Then  there  will  be  little  or  no  delay  in 
your  loved  ones  receiving  their  Just  due  for 
your  patriotic  service  to  UtKle  Sam  If  I  can 
help  either  you  or  your  families  wltli  your 
problenu.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  do  so  Peel 
free  10  drop  me  a  line  if  you  have  dlfBcultles 
at  all  with  any  jjepartment  In  our  Govern- 
ment These  departments  are  there  to  serve 
you  You.  the  people,  are  their  masters  As 
your  Congressman.  I  pledge  to  you  my  entire 
efforts  to  see  that  the  bureaus  and  hgencl.»s 
of  your  Government  perform  and  function  as 
your  servants.  Don't  fall  to  write  me  or  get 
In  touch  with  me  In  Wa«hinfTlon  if  you  have 
any  problems  or  complaints  with  a*hlch  I  can 
a.ss;st  you 
Thank  you. 


TIm  Labor  Front 
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HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or  HtxwjkstUk 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Uonday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  BXJTLER  Mr.  President,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Club  NeTvs  of  February  9,  1943. 
published  weeldy  by  the  Executives'  Club 
of  Chicago,  cames  the  full  text  of  an 
address  delivered  before  that  organixa- 
Uon  by  Mr.  Maurice  R.  Frafiks,  on  the 
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subjocl  Tlu'  Ivibiir  Front  Mr.  Franks  is 
editor  of  Railroad  Workers  Journal,  the 
official  oru'an  of  Railroad  Yardmasters  of 
North  America.  Inc.  He  is  also  the  r^a- 
tional  buslne.^.>  agent  of  this  union.  Mr. 
Franks  is  personally  kno\vr\  to  many 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  consider  him 
to  be  one  of  America's  outstanding'  labor 
leaders.  I  ha\e  road  this  address,  and 
It  IS  worthy  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Therefore.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  tluit  it  l>e  printed  in 
t]ie  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Public 
Printer  that  printing  the  address  is  esti- 
mated to  cast  $135. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  address 
WHS  oiderecl  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Till  Labor  Front 
(By  Maurice  It    Franks) 

I  am  genuuirly  pleased  to  be  here  today, 
and  there  are  rral  ren.son.s  for  my  pleasure. 
One  of  these  reasons  is  tliat  I  nni  thorounhly 
convinced  you  are  a  sinreic  audience — 
people  willing  to  get  ;il  the  truth  of  a  .slturt- 
lloii.  even  tlunich  the  Ideas  of  the  pro- 
pciinder  may  not  coincide  with  your."*  Tliese 
Complimentary  remarlw  are  not  brint?  made 
rlplU  from  the  .vtart  Just  to  get  on  the  g<Kxl 
^Ide  of  you  They  are  prompted  thruu^h  a 
letter  I  received  from  your  President,  Dr 
Hanke    whicli    I   will  quote   in   part 

■May  I  pugge.-t  that  you  do  not  try  to  say 
anything?  Ju>t  bor.iu.>.e  it  miKht  please  our 
nii-iiibers  We  .ire  aiixious  to  get  «t  the 
truth,  and  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  th<^se  men  who  talk  forthrlKhily  and 
•ay  wh.it  they  think  needs  to  be  .said,  regard- 
less ■■ 

Thl3  statement  of  Dr  Haiike's  \<^  ample 
prcx)f  to  me  of  the  caliber  of  audience  I  am 
now  addre«sinK  I  am  further  pleast-d  to  be 
here  today  because  wlien  cjiie  from  my  walk 
cl  life  lA  mvitid  to  e.xpre.->.s  his  views  to 
memt)ers  of  the  Executives'  Club  of  Chicago, 
which,  as  I  understand  it.  is  comprised  of 
business  e.xecutive.s.  It  Is  positive  proof  that 
labor  relations  are  on  the  upturn.  Not 
many  years  -Afto  a  laborlte  would  have  been 
somewhat  of  an  oddity  In  a  meeting  .such 
as  this  The  general  opinion  was  that  busi- 
ness executives  and  labor  executives  were 
iiatural-b<jrn  enemies  X  study  if  tlils 
enmity  proves  this  condition  was  promoted 
mainly  throush  I.ick  of  understanding  t)e- 
twe«n  these  parties — by  failure  to  do  Just 
what  we  are  doing  here  today,  nieetmg  on 
common  ground  for  common  interest.;*  And 
why  Kliouldnt  business  executives,  the 
Workers,  and  their  executives  exchange  Ideas? 
To  put  It  another  way.  why  .^-houldn  t  the 
partners  of  industry  t>e  friendly?  The  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the.se  parties  are  af- 
fected by  the  actions  of  elttier 

FACTS 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage ot  Dr  Haake's  suggestion  by  t>eing 
frank,  and  calling  m  sp«de  a  spade  Anyone 
Who  pretichM  or  promotn  hatred  b3twecn 
employers  and  their  empioyeea  is  nothing 
nwre  than  a  radical  or  selOsh  racketeer  Em- 
ployers who  believe  workers  are  not  entitled 
to  decent  compensation  and  working  condi- 
tions are  not  only  selfish  b\it  very  shcrt- 
Blghted  and  greatly  responsible  for  our  pres- 
ent chaotic  Industrial  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  labor  leaders  who  do  not  recog- 
nize managerial  and  executive  ability  are  not 
only  unfit  to  lead  but  are  enemies  of  organ- 
ized Iatx>r.  Industry,  and.  in  fact,  enemies  of 
our  country  as  a  whole. 

We  of  labor  must  recognize  and  respect  the 
God-given  endowments  of  initiative,  inven- 
tive, and  ««ecutive  ability.  Wlttoout  these 
there  cannot  be  industry  and  without  in- 
dustry there  cannot  t>e  workers  and.  needless 
to    say,    without    workers    there    cannot    b« 


unions  To  brand  the  pos.scssc>r  of  these  en- 
dowments as  an  economic  royalist — an  enemy 
of  the  worker — is  not  only  unfair  but  un- 
American. 

Tlien.  ngiln.  what  right  has  an  cmp'.cyer 
to  Impose  upon  tho.se  not  endowed  witli  his 
abllilieb^  It  Is  not  the  woiket's  fault  that 
the  Almighty  did  not  see  fit  to  endow  him 
with  the  s.'ime  abilities  as  his  rmp.oyer — and 
It  Is  not  his  fault  that  he  must  depend  for 
his  veiy  existence  on  the  ability  and  Integrity 
of  hin  employer 

Now  gentlemen.  I  have  Just  told  you  some 
cold  facts  and  if  we  are  to  hope  for  peace 
in  mdu-stry.  whether  we  be  employer  or  em- 
pl'iyee.  we  must  face  these  facts  We  of 
labor  must  realize  that  those  who  create  em- 
ployment are  entitled  to  a  reward  which  will 
promote  Initiative,  invenlivi'.  and  executive 
iibility  To  dl.scourage  these  faculties  Is  to 
encourage  industrial  turmoil  Men  who  have 
the  ability  to  create  and  nK'na^e  indu-stry 
should  always  benr  in  mind  that  the  succefs 
of  tlieir  creation  and  inanagemeiit  can  only 
be  accomplished  thn  iigh  the  help  of  those 
not  so  forttinately  endowed 

E.\CKCROfND 

Many  people  liave  asked  me  ho-.v  I  came 
about  my  views  on  latwr  relations.  Well. 
Jiist  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I  will  give 
you  a  brief  background 

I  li.ive  been  m  the  l.ibor  movement  since 
the  Bi^e  cf  19.  as  a  railroad  worker,  commit- 
teeman. deU'gate.  busmes.s  agent,  and  editor, 
and  these  capacities,  have  brought  me  in  con- 
tact w'.th  many  workers  and  many  emplcyers. 
This  experience  has  taught  me  that,  Irrespec- 
tive of  what  part  we  play  In  this  indusrrlal 
structure— whether  we  be  employer  or  em- 
ployee—  we  are  partners  In  Industry  and  part- 
ners In  a  common  cau-v;  a  cause  to  promote 
the  posterity  of  mankind  We  all  have  a 
definite  responsibility  and  if  we  are  not  to 
sh.Tk  our  ta.sk  we  must  all  realize  that  In  the 
final  analysi.s  we  are  Just  liuman  belngs^  -we 
must  all  give  and  take. 

I  did  not  come  here  today  to  express  my 
views,  expecting  them  to  be  wholly  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  point  of  view,  because 
after  all.  gentlemen.  I  am  a  unionist  and 
believe  in  the  true  principles  of  unionism 
Hi  taught  to  me  by  wise  and  genuine  union- 
ists Yes.  I  have  written  m  my  items  con- 
demning certain  unlunuu  and  certain  In- 
dustrialists, but  wiat  I  have  done  has  been 
m  the  spirit  of  uplifting  a  movement  I  haye 
great  respect  for 

ORIGIN  or  17NIONS 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  unions, 
as  we  know  them  today.  wi.iuld  be  practically 
unnecessary  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
we  have  unscrupulous  and  selfish  industrial- 
ist.s  who  don  t  give  a  tinker  s  dam  about  their 
workers'  welfare;  who  care  not  whetiier  W(jrk- 
ers  ai:d  their  families  eat  and  sleep?  The 
selflsli  and  racketeering  employers  are  really 
the  promoters  of  unionism.  If  all  employers 
were  Just,  there  would  be  no  neceaeity  for 
workers  to  band  togetlier  as  an  assurance  of 
Justice 

Before  the  cjmmg  of  unions,  workers  had 
no  guaranty  of  honest  treatment  Prior  lo 
this  system,  workers  were  compelled  to  do 
the  bidding  of  their  employers  and.  in  some 
Instances,  were  Jailed  if  they  di.sobeyed 
"Employers"  is  a  mild  word  to  use — "mas- 
ters '  would  define  their  attitude  more  c»>r- 
rectly  It  h;iiS  always  seemed  a  pity  to  me 
that  all  those  endowed  with  industrial  abili- 
ties are  not  also  blessed  w;th  hunianitarun 
Instincts  If  this  added  gift  existed  m  every 
cas«\  there  would  be  no  real  reason  why 
workers  should  pay  a  toll  to  be  treated  as 
humans  Unions  would  be  nothing  more 
than  educational  and  fraternal  societies  for 
workers 

Indu.'trn,l  history  recks  with  unfairness  to 
workers  Fifty  years  ago  the  majority  of 
employers,  whether  they  realized  It  cr  not. 
were  unfair  to  their  worker*.     TT.ey  did  not 


allow  them  a  decent  livelihood  Fortunately, 
this  condition  has  been  gn  atly  improved  in 
recent  years,  and  this  improvement  can  be 
largely  credited  to  union  activity  Workers 
are  no  longer  required  to  work  16  hours  a 
day  for  meager  existence  The  average  work- 
ing man  of  today  working  8  hours,  receives 
enough  compensation,  whether  organized  or 
not,  to  allow  him  a  decent  livelihood 
Thrifty  workers  can  and  do  own  their  own 
homes  with  all  conveniences  and  enjoy  such 
luxuries  as  the  market  has  to  offer,  and  I 
could  go  on  and  en  with  other  advantages 
unattainable  to  workers  50  years  ago. 
Whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  cc^nditlons  for 
the  workers  have  txcn  improving  Compari- 
son as  of  50  years  ago  is  laughable,  which 
brings  out  this  point : 

When  workers  operate  under  better  work- 
ing conditions,  with  fair  hours  and  adequate 
pay.  they  automatically  become  Important 
consumers  of  their  own  production  and  are 
the  real  promoters  of  prosperity,  not  only  for 
tliem.seives.  but  likewise  for  the  employers 
as  a  whole. 

titU)  or  MLTU.\L  fNLERSTANDINC 

Wise  business  executives  know  comn^(xll- 
ties  must  be  consumetl  by  the  vc:y  people 
who  produce  them  To  underpay  the  con- 
sumers Is  to  curtail  production.  Visualize 
Industry  if  the  automobile  were  only  attain- 
able by  the  wealthy;  tiie  telephone,  radio, 
electric  lights,  etc  Why.  there  arc  not 
enough  wealthy  people  m  this  Nation  to  keep 
any  one  of  these  industries  operating  for 
more  than  2  montlis  out  of  a  year  Tliere- 
ft;re.  It  becomes  apparent  that  workers  must 
be  well  treated,  and  I  believe  m>:s\.  employers 
appreciate  this  fact  today. 

If  employers  of  yesteryear  were  unfair 
through  Ignorance  or  conditions  of  that  time. 
It  Is  not  tlie  fault  of  the  pre.sent  generation 
of  honest  employers  We  are  not  living  In 
the  past,  but  in  the  present  and  for  the  fu- 
ture Tlie  nUstakes  and  abuses  of  the  past 
should  be  credited  to  experience,  and  belong 
to  history.  If  industry  as  a  whole  is  to  go 
forward,  we  must  meet  conditions  of  today 
and  tomorrow  and  operate  accordingly  Em- 
ployers and  employees  must  operate  In  uni- 
son There  must  be  harmony  The  nbuse 
of  either  Is  the  concern  of  l>oth. 

To  hear  many  employers  talk,  unions  are 
an  evil — st)mething  to  be  done  away  with 
And  to  hear  many  of  our  so-called  labor 
leaders,  all  employers  should  be  put  in  Jail. 
I  agree  that  some  unions  are  an  evil  and 
should  be  done  away  with  and  that  some  em- 
ployers sliould  l>e  put  In  Jail.  Their  actions 
call  for  confinement.  And  many  of  our  so- 
called  lalx)r  leaders  should  be  tlieir  cellmates 
But  to  say  that  Just  because  one  tmployer  Is 
a  crook,  all  employers  are  crooks  is  as  narriiW- 
minded  a.s  saying  that  Just  because  one  labor 
leader  is  a  racketeer,  all  latxir  leaders  are 
racketeers  Records  prove  the  majority  of 
men  responsible  for  industry  are  lionest,  and 
by  this  same  token,  the  majority  of  work«ra 
and  their  leaders  are  likewise  honest  This 
being  the  case,  why  should  the  majority  be 
persecuted  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
mlnorliy 

Most  of  our  Industrial  strife  can  he 
charged  to  the  syrtem  uoder  which  we  oper- 
ate a  system  which  must  be  changed  If  we 
are  to  have  peace  and  harmony  In  lndu.stiy 
The  National  Latxir  Relations  Act  came  into 
being  f.>r  the  piirpK^se  of  ridding  industry  of 
Its  crooks  by  setting  up  a  code  of  ethics  as 
a  foundation  toward  this  objective  Well. 
I  don't  know  who  was  whispering  Into  Sen- 
ator Wacnek  s  e.^r  when  he  drafted  this  law- 
It  soems  to  me  that  in  place  of  prosecuting 
the  crooks  cf  Industry  it  plays  a  major  role 
In  persecuting  the  very  people  It  was  sup- 
posed to  help 

THI  WACNia  ACT 

I  told  you  I  was  going  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade  Well,  here  it  goes  I  The  preamble 
of   the   National   Labor  RelBtlon.s   Act.  or  the 
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Wagner  Act,  aa  it  Is  often  referred  to,  starts 
cut  with  «  beautiful  thought.  To  quote  It. 
An  act  to  diminish  tbe  causes  of  labor 
disputes  burdening  or  obstriKting  interstate 
and  foreign  con-imerce." 

Since  tte  enactment  of  this  law.  we  have 
h°.d  more  Industrial  unrest  than  was  ever 
experienced  in  the  history  of  thU  Nation. 
And  why?  Simply  t>ecauae  the  Labor  Act 
functions  on  the  assumption  that  most  em- 
ployers are  crooked  and  all  labor  leaders 
honest.  If  you  think  I  don't  know  what  I 
am  talking  about,  Just  listen  to  sections  7 
and  8.  quoted  from  this  act: 

"Sec.  7.  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
self -organization.  Uj  form,  join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  chcxjsing,  and  to 
engage  In  concerted  activities,  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargainltig  or  other  mutual  aid 
or  protection. 

"Sec  8  It  shall  be  an  unfair  practice  for 
an  employer— 

"(1)  To  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employees  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed in  section  7. 

"(2)  To  dominate  or  Interfere  with  the  for- 
mation or  administration  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization or  contribute  financial  or  other 
support  to  It." 

These  sections  are  In  no  uiKcrtain  lan- 
guage. They  are  absolutely  conclusive  and 
have  been  validated  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme C<iurt  as  the  legal  means  of  procedure 
In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  law. 
Now,  let  us  enforce  It  and  see  what  we  have. 

COEaCION 

First  of  all.  under  the  Labor  Act.  according 
to  these  sections,  it  automatically  becomes 
unlawful  for  an  employer  to  dominate  any 
labor  organization;  but  when  he  signs  a  con- 
tract calling  for  him  to  compel  every  em- 
ployee Within  his  establishment  to  become 
a  member  of  >,he  luilon.  whether  or  not  it  is 
tiie  workers'  choice  of  collective  bargaining, 
even  though  a  mBjori..y  of  the  workers  have 
so  signified.  I  malntalr.  this  Is  nothing  short 
ot  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  be- 
c;.use  the  Labor  Act  specifically  states  that 
employees  may  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing 

Call  it  what  you  may — a  closed  shop  or 
tinlon  maintenance — It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  "yellow  dog  contract'  In  reverse,  which 
has  been  outlawed.  When  the  yellow-dog 
contract  system  was  In  effect  employees  were 
deprived  of  the  right  to  earn  a  living  for 
belonging  to  a  union.  Samuel  Oompers  and 
every  honorable  labor  leader  fought  this  tye- 
tem  on  the  premise  that  It  was  unconstitu- 
tional to  deprive  a  man  cf  his  living  because 
of  his  union  alBllatlon.  Therefore,  it  Is  un- 
fair to  deprive  one  of  a  living  for  not  be- 
lont^ng  to  a  union.  I  also  maintain  It  is 
more  serious  coercion  on  the  part  of  labor 
leaders  who  make  it  mandatory  for  employers 
to  sign  such  contracts,  which  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  section  7.  because  imless  they 
do  sign  they  are  labeled  "unfair  to  organized 
labor,"  which  means  trouble. 

To  top  that  off.  employers,  under  the  check- 
off system,  agree  to  collect  the  union  dues, 
making  them  the  unpaid  treasurers  of  the 
u-iiou.  If  th's  Ifnt  contributing  financial 
or  other  support  to  unions,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  it  really  U,  because  without  the 
collection  of  dues  under  this  svbtem  It  Is 
quite  doubtful  that  seme  of  these  so-called 
unions  would  be  able  to  exist  Obviously, 
the  collection  of  dues  through  the  check-off 
stands  out  as  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  unions,  or  a  very  direct  violation  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  National  Labor  Relatioiis  Act. 
iNZQtnnxs  or  thx  law 

There  is  no  doiUit  In  my  mind  but  what 
Senator  Wacnxs  Intended  the  Labor  Act  to 
be  an  Instrunient  of  promoting  barmonlcus 
Industrial  relations  But  whoever  h'_s  ad- 
visers were,  they  certainly  went  to  great 
lengths    In    selling    the    Senator    a    •'bill    of 


goods"  Tbey  must  have  been  great  sales- 
men, but  they  surely  lost  sight  of  one  fact, 
and  that  Is:  Tou  camiot  pass  laws  to  make 
crocks  turn  honest,  or  chlselers  quit  chisel- 
ing. And  any  law  condoning  such  inequity 
will  eventually  have  to  be  stricken  from  the 
statute  bcxtks. 

On  the  surface,  the  Labor  Act  was  sup- 
posed to  bring  peace  to  Industry,  and  yet  it 
creates  a  condition  of  continual  turmoil.  It 
places  employers  and  their  employees  in  a 
position  of  disharmony.  When  this  law  is 
suictly  Interpreted,  It  tells  the  employers 
they  dare  not  influence  their  workers,  even 
though  It  may  b«  for  their  betterment.  And 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  right  here  and  now. 
It's  a  hell  of  a  condition,  especially  during 
this  war  period,  when  the  partners  of  Industry 
are  prohibited  from  exchanging  ideas  for  the 
promulgation  of  mutual  Interests.  Believe 
me.  chiseling  and  racketeer  labor  leaders 
have,  and  are.  taking  great  advantage  of  the 
language  Incorpomted  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  They  have  not  tried  to  sell 
the  employers,  the  workers,  and  the  public  on 
the  merits  of  unionism,  nor  have  they  tried 
to  diminish  the  causes  of  labor  disputes 
burdening  or  obstructing  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  need  a  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  guarantee  the  natural  pre- 
rogatives of  the  workers  and  emplcyers.  and 
until  we  do  gel  such  a  law  with  teeth,  there 
Is  little  chance  of  diminishing  the  causes  if 
labor  dhputes.  The  time  was  never  more 
opportune  than  right  now. 

danger  signals 

The  wise  men  of  today  are  saying  that 
we  must  rot  only  win  this  global  war.  but 
we  must  rLso  win  the  peace  Just  how  can 
we  have  peace  in  this  world  when  faction  Is 
fighting  function?  The  amount  of  man- 
hours  lost  since  Pearl  Harbor  on  account  of 
unnecessary  strikes  Is  beyond  tabulation,  pre- 
cious hours  wulch  could  have  been  utilized 
for  building  vital  war  materials  to  defeat  our 
enemies;  hours  that  are  now  floating  on  a 
river  of  blood  from  our  heroes  who  might 
have  been  spared,  had  they  the  means  at  the 
proper  time.  What  kind  of  a  people  are 
we  who  put  profits  and  unnecessary  demands 
beyond  the  lives  and  security  of  those  gallant 
men  in  the  armed  services?  Are  we  going 
soft?  Have  we  lost  confidence  in  our  democ- 
racy by  listening  to  a  lot  of  Nazi  propaganda? 
Or  are  we  Just  plain  blind  to  the  fate  which 
lies  ahead  should  we  lose  this  war?  What- 
ever the  answer  is,  we  had  better  awaken 
right  now  and  do  a  rlght-about-Iace  unless 
we  want  to  be  saying  to  ourselves,  "Remem- 
ber democracy"! 

Please  do  not  get  the  idea  that  I  am 
against  workers  receiving  just  treatment,  or 
against  the  workers"  right  to  stirke  for  better 
working  conditions.  I  am  an  ardent  pro- 
moter of  workers'  rights,  but  I  also  believe 
circumstances  alter  cases,  and  this  war  must 
be  won  or  all  of  labor °s  gams  will  have  been 
for  naught.  This  also  applies  to  employers. 
Uru-easonable  wages,  working  conditions,  and 
profits  can  be  the  means  of  us  losing  this  war. 
Then  what  will  we  have  gained?  The  big 
toUl  of  nothing.  We  lose  our  democracy  and 
our  American  way  of  life  to  a  bunch  of  cut- 
throats who  would  be  happy  to  place  us  all 
In  slavery— workers  and  employers  alike. 

UN-AimiCAN 

Any  labor  leader  or  business  executive,  who 
wiUrulJy  promotes  an  unnecessary  strike.  Is 
not  fit  to  be  classed  as  an  American,  and 
there  should  be  some  legal  process  to  safe- 
guard honorable  workers  and  honorable 
executives  from  the  maneuvers  of  this  cla's 

If  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  had 
been  more  carefully  drafted,  It  could  be 
playing  a  major  role  right  now  in  protecting 
Industry  from  racketeers;  but  unfortunately, 
this  act,  as  we  all  well  realtoe.  Is  not  func- 
tioning as  originally  Intended  So  it  becomes 
apftarent  that  something  mtist   be  done   in 


line*  of  legislation  which  will  produoa  tb« 
fulleat  measure  of  protection  to  the  worker*, 
their  emplufers.  the  public,  and  our  country 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  forepart  of  this  address  I  pointed 
out  two  sections  of  the  Labor  Act  which  ere 
weak.  And  if  we  were  to  analyse  the  entire 
act.  I  could  show  you  aeverml  more  weak 
points  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  nor  am  I  one 
to  Judge  the  multitude  by  the  ahortoomings 
of  a  few.  any  more  than  I  would  condemn  an 
entire  family  Just  because  of  one  "black 
£h«ep."  In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  to 
destroy  gcod  unions  simply  because  we  have 
bad  unions.  Common  sense  telUnne  the  vast 
majority  oS  workers  are  tionest  and  since  they 
ocnnpr:se  the  major  part  of  unions,  then,  too, 
the  great  percentage  of  unions  are  made  up 
of  honest  men  And  since  moat  labor  leaders 
are  from  the  rank  and  file.  they.  too.  are.  by 
and  large,  honest.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  employers. 

NED    or    mOTTCTtVC    LrCISLATIOI* 

Therefore,  what  we  need  In  lines  of  legis- 
lation today  Is  not  restrictive  but  protective 
legislation  which  will  gusranUe  the  natural 
prcrcgiitlves  of  honest  workeia  and  em- 
ployers 

Mott  people  I  come  In  contact  with  have 
no  real  objection  to  good  xinlons  operating 
on  a  basis  of  responsibility.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  employers,  wbo  were  dead  enemies 
of  unions  prior  to  contractual  arrangements 
with  them,  are  today  stanch  supporters 
because  they  have  found  out  unions  can  be 
highly  beneficial  In  expediting  business. 
These  same  men  would  be  the  first  today  to 
step  forward  to  block  any  move  unfair  to 
organised  labor.  The  main  objection  to 
^  nlons  Is  not  againit  the  rank  and  fUe  or  tts 
just  demands,  but  against  the  racketeer 
leaders  who  do  not  hesitate  in  wre^lng  an 
Indtistry  to  attain  their  selfish  and  mercenary 
objectives.  The  main  reason  that  nothing 
tangible  h&s  been  done  along  the  lines  of  fair 
legislation  is  that  the  people  who  could  bring 
about  a  beneficial  change  have  been  fearful 
of  "sticking  out  their  necks":  fearful  of 
being  accused  of  "grinding  an  ax"  for  their 
own  personal  gain.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
this  Is  almost  cowardice  because,  unless 
someone  goes  on  the  offensive,  we  will  never 
enjoy  peace  In  industry. 

I  represent  about  the  ranallest  labor  or- 
ganization on  the  railroads,  known  as  the 
Railroad  Tardmasters  of  North  America.  Inc 
We  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
necessity  of  sensible  legislation  that  will  not 
make  "fish"  o'  one  mdustry  and  'flesh"  of  the 
other.  We  have  been,  for  the  past  several 
years,  active  in  this  movement  and  for  our 
activity  we  have  been  at  times  accused  uf 
being  antiunion,  hirelings  of  emplcyers,  sod 
yet.  In  spite  of  these  accusations,  we  are  today 
carrying  on  the  fifiht  and  we  Intend  to  keep  it 
up  until  something  laiiglble  is  Bcccmpllsbed. 
While  we  may  be  a  small  body  of  men  nu- 
merically speaking,  we  do  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions,  and  we  stand  ready  to 
fight  for  them.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
principles  of  boldest  unionism,  and  demand 
that  these  principles  be  rejected.  But  when 
we  see  unionism  desecrated  by  racketecrfi. 
masquerading  as  labor  leaders,  we  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  the  courageous  to  speak 
right  eut;  to  "hew  to  the  line  and  let  the 
chips  fall  wher«?  ihey  may,"  However,  there 
are  other  organizations  who  wcuM,  no  doubt, 
like  to  declare  themselves  as  we  do,  but  un- 
fortunately do  not  feel  they  are  In  a  position 
to  do  so 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  lU  lesdcrs  are  all 
wrong,  or  everyone  connected  with  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organlzaticn*  la  a  crook. 
This  Is  not  s  fact.  The  great  majority  of 
the  members  and  leeders  of  theee  crganl«s- 
tlons  sre  gcxxl.  honest  Americans,  willing  to 
set  hoDorsbly:  but  their  present  plight  of 
rivalry  acu  as  a   barrier.    If   the  Amenoan 
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Frderntion  of  Labor  makes  u  move  for  the  bet- 
terment of  unionism  ■«  a  whole,  the  Con- 
gr«M  of  Industrial  Organizations  lb  reluctant 
and  claims  they  are  Just  grinding  an  ax  to 
chcp  off  the  heads'"  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organtzatlons.  and  vice  versa 

Fortunately,  our  little  organization  Is  In- 
dependent; not  affiliated  with  either  the 
American  FederatKjn  of  Labor  or  the  Con- 
gress of  I  idustrial  Organizations  This  auto- 
matically places  us  In  an  ideal  position  to 
offer  improvements,  because  we  are  a  body 
of  mm  with  experience  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. Our  organization  Is  comprised  of 
members  from  the  various  railroad  unions — 
men  who  have  been  In  the  actual  labor  union 
movement  averaging  better  than  20  years 
inch  —  n->en  who  have  come  from  within  the 
ranks  as  railroad  switchmen,  trainmen,  con- 
ductors, clerks,  train  dispatchers,  und  so  on. 
And  the  majority  atlll  hold  membership  In 
the  re«>p«>ctlve  unions  of  these  occupations. 
Wc  realize  something  must  be  dune  toward 
the  alleviation  of  the  present  chaotic  con- 
dition or  the  real  enemies  of  organized  labor 
will  step  in  with  drastic  restrictive  legisla- 
tion which  will  spell  the  abolishment  of  this 
worthy  movement 

THK  IKJWM  or  FRANCHliJE 

Up  to  the  present  time  every  move  made 
toward  the  ammdmrnt  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  has  bumped  into  a  dis- 
paraging condition  In  Washington,  simply 
because  the  political  set-up  down  there  has 
been  lopsided  The  American  public  has 
been  treated  as  mere  puppets  by  politicians, 
who  seemed  to  be  under  the  Impression  that 
the  voters  pf  this  Nation  were  8UlX)rdlnate 
to  political  oflice  holders,  instead  of  the  re- 
verse But  the  picture  changed  last  Novem- 
ber, and  November  3,  1942.  will  always  be 
rememl>ered  as  a  red-letter  day  in  these 
United  States,  becaiise  on  that  day  the  voters 
really  "saw  red"  and  oustetl  many  "flannel 
mouths"  from  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representative-  and  the  Senate  The  public 
used  the  only  real  weapon  they  have,  and 
n  good  one  at  that,  to  safeguard  the  principles 
of  our  democracy.  They  simply  exercised 
their  franchise  And  If  enough  red-blooded 
Americans  will  let  their  wants  be  known  to 
the  new  Congress,  this  year  should  mark  the 
b«>ginnlng  of  a  new  era  of  democracy  in  these 
United  States — and  Its  about  time. 
QUESTION    ratioD 

Question  What  changes  wiuld  ycu  make 
In  the  Wagner  Acf 

Mr  FiL*NK.s  I  would  make  changes  In  the 
Wagnff  law  aimed  at  getting  at  the  cause  of 
labor  troubles  instead  of  merely  getting  at 
the  results  I  l>elieve  I  would  ask  for  about 
an  eight-point  amendment  as  follows. 

1  Only  cltlMns  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada  would 
be  eligible  to  hold  elective  office  in  any  lalwr 
union 

a  Labor  leaders  would  be  men  from  within 
the  ranks  with  adequate  experience  in  the 
occupation  represented  by  the  union 

3  All  persons  responsible  for  the  funds  of 
the  union  would  be  adequately  bonded  by  a 
responsible  and  Independent  bonding  com- 
pany preferably  a  corporate  bond 

4  All  members  of  labor  unions  would  be 
rendered  a  financial  statement  at  least  once 
per  annum  attested  to  by  a  certified'  Inde- 
pendent public  accountant. 

5  No  part  of  a  union  s  funds  would  be  con- 
tributed to  any  politician  or  political  party 
seeking  oflice  unless  by  specific  authority  of 
a  majority  of  tliat  union. 

6  I  would  make  a  direct  amendment  of 
section  7- A  which  reads  at  present  "Employ- 
ees shall  have  the  right  to  self -organization 
to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor  organizations." 
etc.  I  would  add  one  word  as  an  amendment 
to  tluit  aectlon.  Employees  shall  have  the 
right  to  self-organlaaUon  to  voluntarily  form. 
Join,  or  assist  labor  organizations,  etc. 


7  Workers  would  not  be  required  to  Join 
unions  for  the  right  to  work 

8  No  strike  would  be  considered  legal  until 
the  lapse  of  a  "coctl  off"  period 

Question  Would  labor  leaders  support  the 
proposed  changes  In  the  Wagner  Act.  or  would 
putiilc  officials  be  afraid  to  support  them  on 
account  of  p»)lltlcal  consequences' 

Mr  Fkanks  I  t)elieve  If  the  proper  mean-s 
of  disoemlnation  were  obtainable,  such  a.s  the 
press  and  radio,  to  give  this  question  a  thor- 
ough airing  whereby  the  constituents  of  laljor 
leaders  and  the  constituents  of  the  Congress 
would  l>e  able  to  study  the  facts,  that  iKith 
of  these  constituencies  being  honest  by  and 
i  large,  would  put  enough  prehsure  bthmd  the 
lal>)r  and  political  leaders  to  force  the  lesue 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Question  Should  labor  unions  be  incorpio- 
rated' 

Mr  Franks  I  favor  the  Incorporation  of 
all    big   buslneRs 

President  Haakc  Bin  that  wasn't  the  ques- 
tion, Mr    Franks 

Mr  Fkanks  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Orgaulzations  collec- 
tively have  around  13,000  000  members,  with  a 
minimum  dues  of  91  a  mniith,  which  grosses 
•  12.000000  a  month,  or  $144,000,000  a  year, 
which  IS  big  business  In  any  language 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Blow  to  Planning."  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  February  19. 
1943.  The  editorial  deaLs  with  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  with- 
holding appropriations  for  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board.  I  am  sure 
the  action  was  mistakenly  taken. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   BLOW   TO  TLANNINC 

The  House  chose  a  curious  time  to  strike 
out  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
That  agency's  work  is  more  important  now 
than  at  any  period  in  tiie  decade  since  its 
creation.  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the 
erperiences  of  the  depression  years,  when  we 
proceeded  planlesaly  to  Improvise  one  ex- 
pedient after  another  In  the  creation  of 
"made  work "  Certainly  we  shall  be  most 
neglectful  of  our  responsibility  if  we  ap- 
proach the  complexities  of  the  post-war  era 
without  plans  for  meeting  every  contingency 
that  thoughtful  men  can  anticipate 

Representative  Duksen,  of  Illinois,  alwavj 
an  able  foe.  led  the  attack  against  the  Board 
with  his  condemnation  of  Its  "duplication  " 
Scores  of  Federal  agencies  are  engaged  In  the 
work  of  planning,  he  said  Why  should  this 
agency  be  doing  what  is  tietug  done  In  almost 
every  other  Federal  agency.' 

The  Board  was  established  originally  to 
deal  with  the  very  situation  emphasized  by 
Mr  DisKSKN  For  while  almost  every  agency 
Is  to  some  degree  engaged  in  planning,  their 
plans  are  correlated  only  through  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  The  real 
duplication   exists   between   the   planning   uf 


other  agencies,  and  a  chief  function  of  the 
Board  is  to  eliminate  the  wastefulness  of  du- 
plication by  preserving  the  best  features  of 
overlapping  plans  The  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  duplicates  the  planni.ig  work 
of  other  agencies  in  the  sense  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  duplicates  the  budget  planning  In 
other  agencies  It  reviews  and  attempts  to 
fit  the  various  parts  into  an  Integrated  whole. 

In  the  year  of  its  creation  as  the  National 
Planning  Biard.  1933.  as  an  agency  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  there  was  one 
State  planning  agency  Largely  as  the  result 
of  the  Boards  leadership,  there  now  are  44 
State  planning  bodies  and  many  county  and 
municipal  agencies  Many  projects  that  exist 
on  paper  now,  to  be  launched  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  owe  their  origin  to  the  work  of 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  and 
most  of  them  bear  some  relation  to  national 
plans  and  other  local  plans  because  of  the 
Board's  effort  to  fit  them  into  a  national 
picture. 

Certainly  the  Board  exercises  a  function 
which  Is  of  value  to  the  Nation,  not  dupli- 
cated by  others  If  it  Is  overstaffed  or  waste- 
ful In  Its  expenditures,  the  remedy  for  such 
evils  would  lie  in  a  Judicious  reduction  in 
appropriations,  not  the  arbitrary  elimination 
i^f  the  agency  Itself  and  the  disruption  of  Its 
work  The  action  of  the  House  undoubtedly 
will  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  some  compro- 
mise reached  which  will  command  greater 
respect  as  a  measure  of  real  economy. 


United  States  Suf  ar  Supply  Outlook 
Alanninf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr  WOODRUFF  ol  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  .situation  confronting  those 
to  whom  we  must  look  to  produce  beet 
sugar  during  the  coming  year  is  rapidly 
Ijecoming  critical.  For  weeks  officials 
repre.senting  the  Sugar  Section  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  tho.'^e  rep- 
resenting beet  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers have  earned  on  negotiations  with 
a  view  of  br.nging  about  conditions  under 
which  farmers  can  produce  without  loss 
this  vitally  necessary  crop.  Little  prog- 
ress apparently  has  been  made.  Those 
from  the"  Sugar  Section  are  following 
their  usual  tactics  of  delay  after  delay. 
As  I  ponder  this  situation  my  mind  re- 
calls a  well-known  figure  of  ancient 
Rome  who  fiddled  while  Rome  burned. 
When  one  realizes  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  settlement  of  this  que.stion  he 
wonders  if  the  bureaucrats  are  not  in- 
dulging in  thi  same  pastime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remark.s.  I  offer  the  following 
timely  article  by  Lamborn  k  Co.  It  dis- 
cusses the  sugar  question  in  a  most  in- 
structive and  intere.-^ting  way: 

UNnTD    STATXS    St'GAB    SUPPLY    OITLOOK 
AUUilflNG 

As  students  of  the  sugar  situation,  we  dally 
grow  more  apprehensive  about  the  sugar  sup- 
ply prospects  for  1943  The  situatkn  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  danger  point. 
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Here  we  are  well  Into  February  and  yet. 
up  to  this  writing,  no  contract  agreement  has 
been  dcTekH>ed  for  tbe  production  of  sugar 
t>eets.  True,  the  Oovemment,  k>eet  growers, 
and  beet  processors  have  been  In  meeting  for 
weeks,  but  v>  satisfactory  program  has  been 
fortbcomlng.  Valuable  time  Is  being  lost, 
which  win  affect  msterlally  the  size  of  the 
1943  United  States  8Ugar-t>eet  crop. 

TtM  dUBculty  seems  to  Ue  In  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  farmers  received  on  the  averace 
$9^  per  ton  in  1943  for  sugar  beets  they, 
because  of  higher  costs  all  along  the  line  In- 
cluding labor,  are  now  asking  $13  per  ton  of 
beets.  For  them  to  secure  this  amount,  either 
one  of  two  things  must  happen — an  Increase 
IQ  the  celling  price  of  sugar  enabling  the 
farmer  to  get  a  higher  rettim,  or  new  "In- 
centive" BulMldies  that  will  bring  the  results 
to  the  farmers  up  to  their  desired  figure  The 
Goveriunent  has  not  as  yet.  as  we  under- 
stand It.  been  able,  or  Is  not  yet  convinced 
that  it  Is  necessary,  to  work  out  a  program 
which  would  place  sugar  beets  In  a  competi- 
tive position  with  certain  other  farm  prod- 
ucts and  warrant  the  farmers'  prowlng  beets. 
As  an  example  of  the  time  and  production 
bring  lost — normally,  in  Callfcmla,  beet  acre- 
age is  contracted  for  in  December  and  by  this 
time  40  percent  of  the  crop  has  been  planted. 
This  year,  to  date,  the  contracts  have  not  been 
written  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  usual  acre- 
are  has  l>een  planted  to  surar  beets.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  eastern  beet  areas  there 
should  have  been  formulated  ere  this  a  satis- 
factory contract  under  which  the  fanners  and 
beet  processors  working  In  cooperation  could 
line  up  and  make  plaiu  for  beet-rugar  pro- 
duction during  the  coming  campaign 

Of  great  Importanoe  in  beet  production  Is 
the  fact  that  since  farmers  plan  their  year's 
production  much  In  advance  and  have  al- 
ready received  the  Government  programs  on 
other  commodities  such  as  beans,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  etc.,  acreage  tliat  would  nor- 
mally go  Into  sugar  beets  Is  already  being 
switched  to  other  crops.  Two  things  that 
cannot  be  left  until  the  last  minute  are 
the  planning  for  sugar-beet  production  and 
the  planting  of  sugar  t>eets.  Every  day's  de- 
lay In  the  accomplishment  of  a  final  contract 
under  which  beet  farmers  and  beet  processors 
may  operate  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment means  valuable  and  needed  sugar 
production  lost  forever — at  a  time  when 
sugar  production  U  essential  as  never  before 
in  our  country's  history.  Obviously,  quick, 
decisive  action  is  imperative.  Without  it.  the 
current  meager  household  ration  may  be 
threatened;  home  canning  and  preserving — 
the  restilts  of  conscientious  home  workers' 
efforts — may  be  materially  reduced,  and  com- 
mercial sugar  allotments  for  those  making 
vital  food  products,  1.  e..  bread,  cakes,  candles, 
etc.  may  be  substantially  curtained. 

Also  we  should  add  here  that  In  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  at  the  present  time  It 
Ls  most  unfortunate  that  the  sugar -tjeet  pro- 
gram Is  not  progressing  simultaneously  with 
the  crop  programs  on  beans,  potatoes,  toma- 
toes, etc..  since  It  Is  well  known  that 
the  most  efficient  use  of  labor  In  beet  areas 
Is  attained  by  the  laborer's  dividing  his  time 
among  these  several  crops  In  other  words, 
when  beets  are  not  grown  where  they  arc  nor- 
mally grown,  mtich  valuable  time  of  the  la- 
borer will  be  lost,  which  otherwise  would 
naturally  be  utilized. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  described.  It  Is 
our  considered  opinion  that  this  year  we  may 
witness  the  production  of  one  of  the  smallest 
beet-sugar  crops  in  years.  In  fact,  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  t)eet-sugar  production  may  be 
shockingly  low  The  beet  Industry  in  its 
most  ausplclcus  days  never  produced  more 
than  1.776.000  short  tons  refined  sugar.  The 
10-year  aver.nge  production  of  the  beet  Indus- 
try Is  1.450.000  tons.  Dtulng  those  years 
there   was  no  serious   labor  problem.     And 


sugar  t>eets  were  not  up  against  other  "in- 
cenUve  crops"  gensrally. 

If  w«  add  to  the  deplorable  iltuatlon  de- 
scribed above  the  probability  that  lend-lease 
wiP  siphon  off  from  this  country  during  the 
current  year  a  tremendous  quantity  of  sugar. 
If  no  concerted  eflcn  Is  made  to  move  more 
Btigar  into  the  United  States  from  ofTsbore 
areas  than  was  imported  In  1942.  and  If  we 
add  the  probability  that  we  wlU  have  a  small- 
er production  this  year  In  the  domestic  cane 
fields  because  of  labor  dlffirultles  and  com- 
petition of  other  crops,  it  does  not  take  much 
perspicacity,  imagination,  or  understat  -ling 
to  realize  that  the  1943  sugar  supply  sltus- 
tion  will  be  drastically  cut  as  compared  with 
1942  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  repeat  that 
positive,  decisive,  and  quick  action  must  be 
taken    on   the  entire  sugar  prograxn. 

In  1942  there  was  an  amazing  cro;j  of  those 
who  professed  to  believe,  and  publlclced  the 
fact,  that  sugar  Is  not  an  essential  food.  They 
led  the  public  to  believe  that  sugar  is  a  friU 
and  a  furbelow,  that  It  Is  a  luxury,  that  It  Is 
merely  something  that  pleases  the  palate. 
They  went  contrary  to  the  facts  that  stand- 
ard fine  granulated  sugar  is  one  of  the  purest 
foods  on  the  market.  Inusmuch  as  its  sucrose 
content  approximates  100  percent:  that  as  a 
food  It  provides  a  high  energy  value  per  unit 
of  weight:  that  it  Is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods 
on  the  market. 

Their  lack  of  knowledge  cost  the  United 
States  public  minions  of  dollarB  In  1942  In 
lost  fruits  and  vegetables — the  produce  of 
farms  and  orchards  that  went  to  waste  and 
rot.  because  there  were  not  at  the  time  of 
harvesting  completely  adeqtiate  sugar  sup- 
plies to  enable  the  housewife  to  do  her  usual 
preserving  and  canning.  Their  lack  cf  knowl- 
edge has  since  been  evidenced  b^  a  press  re- 
port to  the  rtTect  that  Secretary  Wlckard's 
Pood  Distribution  Administration  has  met 
with  members  of  the  National  Confectioners 
Association  to  work  out  a  program  for  the 
diverting  of  a  larger  amount  of  the  already 
curtailed  civilian  candy  supplies  to  workers 
in  essential  Indwtrles.  The  press  report  fur- 
ther states  that  "In  accordance  wltti  sugp^s- 
tions  of  Oovemment  ofllcials.  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  are  being  requested  to  divert  a  still 
larger  portion  of  their  limited  supply  to  war- 
plant  workers.  Under  this  informal  priority 
arrangement,  candy  would  l>e  allotted  about 
like  this:  Armed  forces,  lend-lease,  defense 
workers,  other  clTllUns." 

Oovemment  ofBclals.  through  the  press  and 
the  radio,  are  exhorting  the  public  to  create 
victory  gardens  this  year — to  can  and  pre- 
serve foods  as  never  before  in  order  to  off- 
set aa  much  as  possible  the  rcdtKtIon  In  the 
food  supplies  frocn  normal  sources  available 
to  the  clvUian  population  because  of  the 
diversion  of  tremendous  quantities  of  the 
commercial  pack  to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
lend-lease.  President  Roosevelt.  In  his 
statement  of  January  12  to  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers said,  "Food  is  a  weapon  tn  total  war — 
fully  as  important  In  its  way  as  guns  or 
planes  or  tanks.     •  •     We  of  the  United 

Nations  also  are  laslng  foods  as  a  weapon  to 
keep  our  fighting  men  fit  and  to  maintain  the 
health  of  all  oiu*  civilian  families."  Secretary 
Wickard  has  said,  "Pood  prodiKtion  Is  war 
production."  The  perfect  twins  in  sny  food 
conservation  plan  are  fruit  and  sugar,  vege- 
tables and  sugar,  and  one  is  as  Important  as 
the  other,  since  In  the  preservation  of  these 
foods,  sugar  is  Indispensable. 

Certain  departments  of  the  Government, 
in  their  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  public 
in  the  matter  of  victory  gardens,  can- 
ning, and  preserving,  etc.,  are  taking  steps 
to  assist  in  this  great  campaign.  For  ex- 
ample, according  to  recent  press  dispatches. 
"The  War  Production  Board  is  preparing  to 
give  fuU  cooperation  to  families  who  want  to 
escape  the  limitations  of  point  rationing  of 
canned  goods  by  preserving  their  own  food 


this  summer  when  there  Is  expected  to  be 
an  abiuidance  of  fresh  fruit  and  ee«eteblee. 
Two  orders  relating  to  bome  canniof  ere 
now  before  the  War  Production  Boetd.  and 
are  expected  to  be  approved  soon.  One  would 
permit  a  very  substantial  Increaae  In  the 
manufacture  of  pressure  cookers  of  the  type 
used  for  home  canning  and  the  eeoond  would 
permit  an  equally  eubstantlal  rtae  tn  the 
manufacture  of  closures — the  metal  tope  or 
clamps  used  on  preserving  Jars." 

Also  in  the  same  article,  the  statement  Is 
made.  'Increasing  the  volume  at  bome  can- 
ning, advocates  o*  the  orders  bave  con- 
tended, win  bring  other  substantial  soaoo- 
mles  In  critical  materials.  It  will  redtioe  the 
amount  of  wasted  or  spoiled  1nX»1  produce, 
ease  the  strain  on  transportation  faeilltiee. 
make  more  of  the  commercial  pack  avallabl* 
for  military  and  lend-lease  uae  and  in- 
crease the  food  supplies  available  for  civilian 
use  next  winter." 

Is  It  not  futile  to  talk  on  the  one  hand 
about  the  growing  of  greater  food  crcqiM  and 
on  the  other  hand  not  to  provide  amply 
for  a  supply  of  stigar  necessary  to  can  and 
preserve  the  resulting  prodtxse? 

It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the  stigar 
supply  situation  tn  the  United  BUtee  will 
not  be  handled  In  such  a  fashion  that  next 
May  or  June  when  the  canning  and  preserv- 
ing season  will  be  in  full  blast,  an  emer- 
gency will  have  been  permitted  to  develop 
whereby,  in  order  to  provide  sugar  for  pre- 
serving end  canning.  It  will  l>c  found  neces- 
sary to  reduce  either  the  household  ration  or 
the  Institutional  and  IndustrUi  allotments. 
This  would  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
It  would  be  not  only  unneceeeary  but  mani- 
festly a  disservice  to  the  public  aa  a  whole. 
Furthermore,  such  foods  aa  may  be  available 
for  the  home  front  will  require  more  sugar 
to  make  them  palatable. 

Incentive  payments  to  farmers  for  ex- 
tra production  of  certain  foods  have  already 
been  announced — but  not  for  stigar.  As  a 
vital  food  needed  by  the  Army,  our  allies, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least.  ?)y  the  bome 
front,  there  U  no  reason  why  sugar  shoukt 
take  second,  third,  or  fourth  place  in  relation 
to  other  food  commodlUes.  espectally  at  a 
time  when  farm  labor  costs  arc  high.  Natu- 
rally, the  farmer  is  going  to  grow  that  prod- 
uct for  which  be  receives  the  greatest  re- 
ward. 

Since  sugar  today  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
food  commodities  on  the  market  from  any 
standpoint.  If  not  the  cheapest,  and  slaoe  it 
has  tremendous  value  to  the  public  in  (iro- 
duclng  energy,  it  is  our  opinion  that  no  policy 
should  prevail  which  discourages  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar.  If  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consumer  is  necessary  to  make  it 
possible  to  secure  the  proper  amotmt  of  sugar 
production,  then  let's  have  it. 

Let's  be  quick  and  decisive  about  It  before 
it  U  too  late. 

Lambobn  *   Co  ,  iMC. 
By  Odt  H.  LAMBoaM. 
Febkttaxt  8.  1943. 


Recruitiiif  New  Eapbjcct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  cEoacLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8KNTATIVBB 

Monday,  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  the  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rscoso.  I  Include  an  order  of  the  Civil 
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Servlco  Commis-sion  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  for  the  Federal 
civilian  service: 

Unitid  Statts 
Civil  Sxkvice  Commission. 
Washington.  D    C  .  February  H.  1943. 

Memorandum  to  the  tirads  of  all  executive 
departmcnu  and  independent  establishments. 

Krom  the  members  of  the  United  Statea 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

J^ubject:  Federal  recruiting  policies 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Comml5- 
Blcn  has  operated  during  the  past  S',  yeara 
with  a  single  purpose  In  mind,  namely,  to 
make  available  to  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  FiderHl  Government  the  best 
qualified  personnel  in  the  shortest  posMble 
pcriott  of   time 

During  these  a'j  years  Federal  employment 
haa  grown  from  le.ss  than  1.000.000  to  more 
than  2  7f.0.000,  and  it  ^ils  been  necesaary  to 
place  near'y  3.500  000  persons  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  in  order  to  fill  new  positions  and  to 
make  r«  placements  in  old  jiosltions.  Whrn- 
ever  such  a  rapid  rate  of  expansion  and  turn- 
cv -r  takes  place,  fpeed  Is  al>«olutely  neces- 
sary, and  as  l)etween  quality  and  hpeed.  pri- 
mary emphasis  must,  of  course,  be  placed  on 
speed 

Normal  personnel  turn-over  will  cause 
many  who  are  now  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  to 
leave;  others  will  be  drafted,  replacementa 
null  have  to  be  made  to  fill  such  vacancies. 
Furthermore,  additional  activities  and  new 
responsibilities  for  fame  of  the  war  agendo 
may  cause  some  additional  personnel  expnn- 
aion  In  the  future  As  a  result,  monthly 
placements  In  the  Federal  service  will  fir 
some  time  need  to  be  continued  in  large 
numljers 

Neverthele^kS.  we  believe  tliat  (a)  the  over- 
All  manpower  situation  and  (b)  the  interests 
of  sound  admlnl.-itratlon  require  that.  In  the 
future,  the  primary  emphasis  must  be  on  the 
quality  of  the  Federal  Government's  person- 
nel rather  than  on  the  speed  with  which  per- 
Eonnel  transactions  are  made  Speed  must 
continue  to  be  a  factor  There  is  no  more 
excuse  for  unnecessary  procedures  and  paper 
work  today  than  there  was  the  day  after  Pearl 
Hart>or  But.  too  much  speed  m  the  han- 
dling of  personnel  transactions  can  result,  if 
tlie  wrong  persona  are  put  in  Jobs.  In  serious 
InefBclency  and  a  consequent  slowing  down 
of  the  war  program 

The  Commlasion  has  recently  taken  several 
positive  steps  to  meet  this  situation.  Federal 
recruiting  policies  and  practices  have  t>een  re- 
vised in  the  light  of  the  present  personnel 
situation  within  the  Government  and  of  the 
national  manpower  situation.  There  follows 
a  statement  of  recruiting  policies  which  have 
l>een  adopted  by  the  Commission  and  which 
are  effective  immediately  or  on  the  dates  in- 
dicated Detailed  changes  in  war  service 
regulations  to  incorporate  these  policies  are 
attached: 

STATEMENT   Or    PrRSO^fNET.    RErRflTINC    POLICIKS 
or  THE  rEDEHAL  GOVERNMENT 

1  Requisitions  for  personnel:  Ootxl  man- 
agement dictates  that  each  requUilion  for 
pers(.>nnel  serve  In  effect   as  a  certification— 

(a)  That  all  the  positions  covered  by  the 
requisitions  arc  essential  to  carrying  on  the 
work  program  of  the  department  in  lime  of 
war.  and 

(b»  That  funds  are  available  or  definitely 
will  be  available  to  cover  the  salaries  of  the 
positions  Included  in   the  requLsitious;    and 

(c)  That  so  far  as  is  known  the  work  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  incumbents  of  the  j>oaltlons 
covered  by  the  requisitions  will  not  duplicate 
other  activities  carried  on  either  within  the 
department  or  in  other  departments. 

Many  agencies  have  previously  had  per- 
sonnel and  budget  procedures  which  carry 
out  this  policy.  This  has  not  t>een  true  In 
all  agencies. 

Each  n^jency  should  Immediately  see  that 
proper  relationships  are  established  t)clweeu 


Its  personnel  and  bud»;et  ofBces.  and  that 
appropriate  prtxredurea  are  adopted  to  insure 
that  each  personnel  requisition  submitted  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  met  the 
three  tests  indicated  above 

Henceforth  the  Commission  will  assume 
that  each  requisition  has  been  reviewed  and 
meetJi  the  tests  above  outlined. 

2  Notification  of  all  vacancies:  The  Com- 
mission must  be  currently  advised,  through 
the  submlMlon  of  requisitions,  of  all  vacant 
positions  which  an  agency  needs  to  have 
filled  by  persons  not  now  working  in  the 
agency. 

Only  by  knowing  the  total  personnel  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Government  can 
the  facilities  of  the  Commission  be  u.sed  ef- 
fectively In  recruiting  and  placing  the  best 
qualified  i>ersornei.  Furthermore,  unless  the 
CommKHion  has  this  information,  it  will  tye 
unable  to  adequately  represent  the  needs  of 
Government  agencies  in  connection  with  Its 
membership  on  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. 

3  Rejection  of  requisitions  for  perstjnnel 
where  it  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to 
obtain  persons  with  desired  qioaliflcalions. 
Where  a  personnel  requisition  from  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  seU  forth  qualifications 
which  are.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, too  exacting  in  the  light  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Job  and  of  present  labor  market 
conditions,  the  Commission  will  return  the 
requisition. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  C(  mmlsslon  will 
Indicate  Its  willingness  to  work  with  the  de- 
partment or  agency  in  developing  some  other 
solution,  such  as  the  development  of  a  train- 
ing program  and  the  recruitment  of  the 
neces.sary  trainees  for  this  program. 

4.  Referral  of  requests  for  personnel  to  the 
Bureau  cf  the  Budget  Whenever.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission,  a  requisition 
for  personnel  raises  questions  as  to  the 
duplication  of  like  and  similar  work  in  other 
agencies  and  other  ^s^ues  which  fall  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  will  provide  the  Bureau  with  a  copy  of  the 
requisition  The  Commission  will,  however, 
continue  Us  efforts  to  fill  the  requisition  un- 
less requested  not  to  do  so  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

5  Inventory  of  pending  requisitions  The 
Commission.  In  cooperation  with  representa- 
tives of  each  agency,  will  Immediately  take 
an  inventtiry  of  all  pending  personnel  requi- 
sitions with  a  view  toward — 

(a)  Canceling  all  of  those  which  do  not 
have   to   be  filled   under   present   conditions; 

(b)  Canceling  tlicvse  where,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commission,  qualification  re- 
quirements are  so  exacting  in  the  light  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Job  and  of  present 
labor-market  conditions  that  it  would  be  vir- 
tually lmp<i88lble  to  find  persons  with  the 
desired  qualifications;  and 

(CI  Adding  requisitions  for  any  vacancies 
not  previously  submitted  to  the  Commi.sslon. 

6  Inter-agency  transfers:  In  filling  requi- 
sitions for  personnel,  first  priority  will  be 
given  to  qualified  employees  already  In  the 
Federal  service  R-peclally  will  thus  apply  to 
those  who  may.  by  order  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  represent  excess 
personnel  where  presently  employed  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  utilize  fully  present 
employees  cf  the  Ooveriiment  l)efore  new 
cmpUyees  are  brought  in  from  outside. 

7  Coordination   cf  recruiting 

(a I  All  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  recruit  personnel  must  be  coordinated  to 
assure — 

(11  That  efforts  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
to  develop  sources  of  supply  of  qualified  per- 
stinnel  do  not  represent  overlapping  or  dupli- 
cation of  effort; 

(2 1  That,  consistent  with  the  policies  if 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  no  potential 
sourcs?s  of  personnel  for  positions  which  must 


be  filled  in  the  Ffd?ral  Government  are  left 
untapped; 

(3)  That  Individuals  who  file  applications 
for  employment  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  assured  fair  and  impartial  consid- 
eration whenever  positions  for  which  they 
are  qualified  are  filled  anywhere  in  the  serv- 
ice; 

(4)  That  the  selection  of  Individuals  ^or 
appointment  in  the  Federal  service  is  based 
solely  upon  merit  and  fitness  for  the  position 
In  question  and  without  regard  to  personal, 
political,  religious,  racial,  business,  fraternal, 
eoclal.  or  other  affiliations 

(b)  The  Commission  will  exercise  Its  Irgnl 
respon.'«ibilltles  for  directing  all  recruiting  ef- 
forts in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commission  recognizes  that  at 
times  it  needs  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  In  developing 
sources  of  supply  of  qualified  personnel. 

The  Commission  will,  therefore,  from  time 
to  time,  call  upon  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies for  assistance  In  developing  these  sources 
of  supply 

When  the  agencies  believe  that  they  can 
be  of  material  assistance  to  the  Commission 
in  developing  sources  of  supply,  they  should 
present  their  plans  in  writing  to  the  appro- 
priate representative  of  the  Commission. 
This  presentation  should  Include  statements 
as  to  the  occupations  Involved,  the  methcxis 
by  which  sources  of  supply  are  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  in  what  geograpl-.lcal  areas  the 
contemplated  sources  cf  supply  are  located. 
The  Comml'sslon  will  then  indicate  its  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  plan  It  will  not 
approve  any  plan  which  represents  a  dupli- 
cation or  overlapping  of  effort  or  which  vio- 
lates policies  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission. 

If  activities  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  sources  of  supply  are  carried  on  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  Commission,  the 
agency  conducting  such  activities  will  be 
regarded  as  violating  the  Commission's  war 
service  regulations. 

(2)  Any  current  efforts  to  develop  sources 
of  supply  which  do  not  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions in  (1)  above  mu.st  be  discontinued 
immediately 

(3)  No  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  give  any  publicity  to 
its  personnel  needs  through  the  press,  maga- 
zines, over  the  radio,  or  otherwise,  without 
the  express  prior  approval  of  the  Commission 
or  Its  authorized  representatives,  and  after 
such  approval,  only  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ofllce 
of  War  Information. 

The  Commission  will  In  turn  not  give  ap- 
proval to  any  such  programs  and  will  not 
Itself  publicize  the  personnel  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government  unless  such  publicity  is 
In  accord  with  the  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

The  Office  cf  War  Information  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  Commission  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  policy. 

(4)  Applications  for  appointment  to  p>csl- 
tions  subject  to  clvil-service  rules  or  war- 
service  regulations  which  are  mailed  to  any 
department  or  agency  in  Washington,  D  C. 
shall  be  transmitted  without  delay  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Any  person  calling  on  a  department  or 
agency  located  in  Washington.  D  C  ,  In  con- 
nection with  the  obtaining  of  employment 
shall  not  be  called  up)on  to  fill  out  an  appli- 
cation but  shall  be  referred  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commissions  interviewing  unit  located 
in  room  144.  In  the  Eighth  and  F  Streets 
corner  of  the  Tariff  Commission  Building 
The  only  exceptions  which  will  be  made  to 
this  rule  will  be  In  the  case  of  arrangements 
which  are  worked  out  under  the  provisions 
of  ( 1 )  above. 

In  the  field  service  applications  received  in 
any    manner    by    any   department   or    agency 
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shall  be  transmitted  without  delay  to  the 
appropriate  office  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mlaslon. 

These  regulations  are  being  put  Into  effect 
■c  that  applicants  may  receive  consideration 
for  employment  in  agencies  other  than  thoae 
which  they  happen  to  contact,  and  so  that 
their  qualifications  may  be  available  for  use 
wherever  they  are  most  needed  In  the  war 
program 

(5)  Wherever  possible,  agencies  are  urged 
to  delegate  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
authority  to  select  personnel  on  their  behalf. 
However,  the  Cona^iJasion  will  not  undertake 
to  fill  orders  under  such  a  delegation  of  au- 
thority unless  the  order  gives  complete  Infor- 
mation as  to  working  conditions.  Including 
hours  of  employment,  recreation  facilities  or 
programs  offered  by  the  agency,  any  special 
arrangements  for  living  quarters  of  new  em- 
ployees, arrangementa  for  loans  to  new  em- 
ployees prior  to  receipt  of  salary,  employee- 
counseling  programs,  medical  and  dispensary 
services.  In-service  training  opportunities, 
and  any  other  information  which  would  assist 
In  the  recruiting  activities. 

(6)  When  a  department  or  agency  and  the 
Commission  act  together  in  carrying  on  a 
recruiting  program  it  is  referred  to  as  a  joint 
recruiting  program.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  agency  designates  a  representa- 
tive authorized  to  make  final  selections  for 
appointment,  who.  together  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Commiaslon.  travels  In  the 
field  making  appointments  on  the  spot. 

In  the  future,  agreements  for  Joint  recruit- 
ing programs  will  ordinarily  be  confined  to 
shortage  occupations  In  technical,  scientific. 
and  professional  categories,  and  will  be  made 
only  when.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, such  a  procedure  will  be  of  assistance  In 
meeting  the  personnel  needs  In  question. 

Effective  2  weeks  from  the  date  of  this  com- 
munication, all  existing  Joint  recruiting  pro- 
grams will  be  canceled  unless  extended  under 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(7)  Where  depaflmenU  and  agencies  do  not 
engage  in  Joint  recruiting  programs  with  the 
Commission,  and  where  they  have  not  dele- 
gated to  the  Commission  authority  to  select 
personnel,  the  Commission.  In  response  to 
requisitions,  supplies  the  agency  with  the 
names  and  supporting  documents  of  persona 
Who,  In  Its  judgment,  are  qualified  for  the 
positions. 

An  agency  occasionally  knows  of  exception- 
ally well  qualified  Individuals  whom  It  de- 
sires to  consider  for  appointment  to  sp>ecific 
positions.  The  names  of  such  persons  may  be 
suggested  to  the  Commission  in  submitting  a 
requisition  or  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  pend- 
ing requisition. 

The  Commission  is  under  no  obligation  to 
Include  on  a  certificate  the  name  of  a  person 
so  suggested,  and  it  will  not  certify  such  a 
name  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  individual  suggested  Is  among  the 
best  qualified  and  available  persons  known  to 
the  Commission. 

The  Commission  will  not  normally  certify 
the  name  of  a  person  proposed  by  an  agency 
unless  and  until  it  has  had  a  minimum  period 
of  2  weeks  in  which  to  certify  qualified  appU- 
cants  m  response  to  the  requisition. 

Under  emergency  circumstances  the  Com- 
mission may  shorten  the  time  period  specified 
in  the  paragraph  above,  and  the  Commission 
may  require  a  longer  time  period  in  the  event 
of  doubt  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  pro- 
posed appointee  and  In  the  temporary  absence 
of  other  better-qualified  candidates. 

8.  The  heads  of  all  executive  departments 
and  Independent  establishments  are  requested 
to  notify  all  of  their  appointing  officers  in  the 
departmental  and  field  services  of  the  policies 
set  forth  In  this  memorandum. 

Habbt  B.  MrrcHKix. 
LuciLLi  Forra  McMilun. 

AKTHUI  S    Fl-«MltINO, 

Vnited  States  Civil  Sentce  Commissioner$. 


Sabotafinf  AMcrican  Trade  Practices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cauroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoho,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  timely  and  pertinent  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
I  do  this  with  the  hoF>e  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  act  speedily  and 
favorably  on  the  resolution  recently  in- 
troduced by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  i 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI. 

Many  sins  are  committed  under  the 
guise  of  national  emergency,  but  this  is 
no  time  to  attempt  to  socialize  industry 
or  fair-trade  practices  Just  to  satisfy  the 
dubious  objectives  of  some  of  our  mis- 
guided bureaucrats. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SLT    ATTACK  AIlfB)  AT   AUEEICAN   TEAOE 
PaACnCES 

Representative  Chari.cs  A.  Haixeck.  of  In- 
diana, has  Introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  purported  intention  of 
Government  agencies  to  prohibit  or  restrict 
the  marketing  of  commodities  under  estab- 
lished brands. 

This  investigation  should  t>e  made  imme- 
diately, and  with  utmost  vigor. 

It  would  be  dishonest  and  malicious  exer- 
cise of  Executive  war  powers  to  destroy  the 
Identity  of  marketable  commodities. 

It  would  render  long-established  and  re- 
spected trade  names  utterly  valueless,  and 
would  make  It  difficult  and  costly,  if  not 
actually  prohibitive  and  Impossible,  for  the 
American  system  of  private  enterprise  to 
resume  its  normal  functions  after  the  war. 

How  could  It  help  the  American  people  In 
this  war  to  compel  them  to  buy  unbranded 
goods,  or  goods  so  branded  as  to  conceal  the 
name  of  the  maker? 

Since  It  would  not  contribute  to  the  war 
effort,  what  is  Its  purpose? 

Representative  Hallxck  stiggests  the  an- 
swer: 

•'Some  of  us  have  discovered."  he  said  "that 
our  suspicions  were  well  founded  in  regard 
to  the  activities  of  certain  bureaucrats  In 
these  temporary  war  agencies 

"The  Members  of  Congress  have  little  con- 
fidence In  the  assertions  of  certain  Individ- 
uals that  they  are  using  the  vast  powers 
granted  to  the  Executive  strictly  for  war." 

That  can  only  mean  one  thing 

There  U  an  element  In  our  bureaucratic 
Government  which  wants  to  destroy  the 
brands  by  which  the  people  know  and  buy 
commodities  because  It  wants  to  destroy 
private  enterprise. 

The  method  would  surely  work. 

It  would  most  certainly  undermine  pri- 
vate business  and  industry  to  have  the 
Identity  of  commodities  lost. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  t)een  spent  In  con- 
structive. Infortnatlve.  and  useful  publicity  to 
make  branded  oommodltles  familiar  to  the 
people. 

Great  bxialneH  and  indiutrlal  Institutions 
have  developed  from  the  public's  purchase  of 
goods  under  thla  system. 

Not  only  mass  production,  but  quality  pro- 
duction and  Iscqwnaive  production  have  re- 
milt«d. 


And  the  puldlc  haa  t>een  enat>led  by  this 
system  to  know  what  goods  It  can  trust,  and 
m  which  makers  of  goods  it  can  haw  oonfi- 
dence. 

Socialistic,  collectlvlst.  and  Communist  ele- 
ments in  government  have  opportunistically 
seised  upon  the  amergency  of  war.  and  upon 
the  sudden  and  excessive  grant  of  war  pow- 
ers  to  executive  and  administrative  agencies. 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  private  bus- 
iness. 

Representative  Bali.bcx  says  what  the 
American  people  well  know. 

"Brands  have  a  public  value."  he  declares. 
"By  long  experience  the  housewife  and  the 
ordinary  citizen  have  learned  that  certain 
brands  are  satisfactory  and  that  tbeae 
brands  gtiarantee  a  desired  quality. 

"It  is  disservice  to  the  housewife  and  to  all 
dtlEens  to  deprive  them  of  these  guides  to  In- 
telligent pitrchaslng  of  goods  The  brands 
must  be  protected  " 

The  investigation  Mr  Hallbck  proposes  is 
necessary  and  urgent. 

It  will  help  the  war  effort,  by  assuring  the 
American  pec^le  that  the  way  of  life  for 
which  they  are  fighting  will  be  preserved. 

It  will  assure  them  that  when  peace  Is  re- 
stored  they  will  be  able  to  resume  their  not' 
mal  progressive  and  productive  ways,  which 
Is  their  desire.  Congress  should  not  merely 
investigate  the  danger  to  which  Mr.  Hallbck 
points,  but  should  promptly  erect  every  aafe- 
guard  against  It. 


Reciprocal  Trade  AfrecMcaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  Tncima 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATTVBI 

Monday,  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tin- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
discussion  by  me  on  the  American  Porum 
of  the  Air  broadcast,  Sunday,  February 
21.  over  the  coast-to-coast  Mutual  net- 
work : 

The  power  to  negotiate  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  t>y  the  Executive  will  expire  next 
June.  We  are  to  debate  tonight  whether 
or  not  the  act  shall  be  extended.  I  favor 
extension  of  the  act.  first,  because  the  prin- 
ciple is  fundamentally  sound.  Secondly,  be- 
cause the  principle  has  been  tried  and  lU 
worth  proven.  And  thirdly,  because  if.  in 
the  midst  of  this  morld  crUis.  we  repudiate 
this  principle  of  International  cooperation. 
It  will.  I  fear,  be  construed  by  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  as  an  Indication  that  when 
the  war  Is  over  we  plan  to  return  to  Isola- 
tion and  maintain  an  armed  camp  pending 
the  commencement  of  World  War  No.  3. 
The  Issue  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  attitude 
toward  a  post-war  world. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  the  American  people 
are  as  much  interested  In  an  enduring  peace 
as  they  are  In  winning  the  war.  Trade  t>e- 
tween  nations  and  access  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  world  are  the  eeeence  cf 
International  cooperation  and  the  antltheaU 
of   the   "globaloney"  phUoaophy. 

In  his  Farewell  Addreaa.  Washington 
stresaed  the  Importance  of  International 
harmony,  and  liberal  Intercourse  with  all 
nations — "diffusing  and  diverslfylnff  by 
gentle  means,"  he  said  "the  streams  et  eofn- 
merce.  but  forcing  nothing "  There  eculd 
be  no  gentler  and  Ich  forcing  rneCkoi  of 
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dinvjMni?     the    s'reama     of    commerce     than 
reciprc  cal  trade  agreements. 

Dnniel  Webctor  sUesaed  the  Importance 
of  iiM  international  viewpoint  In  hia  first 
Bunker  Hill  address,  delivered  Just  50  years 
aXt»r   the  close  of  the   Revolutionary   War. 

The  principle  of  trade  agreements  Is  not 
new  It  waa  employed  In  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration by  Secretary  of  State  James  O. 
Blaine.  It  was  employed  by  that  great  tanfl 
framer,  William  McKinley,  who,  as  President, 
negotiated  a  series  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
but  not  one  of  which  the  Senate  would 
ratify  With  th;U  bitter  experience  in  mind. 
McKinlcy  in  his  last  speech  delivered  at 
BudttU)  said: 

'The  peru)d  of  excluslveness  Is  past.  The 
fxparwion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  Is  the 
pre!u>ing  problem.  Commercial  wars  iire  un- 
profitable. A  policy  of  good  will  and  friendly 
trade  relations  will  prevent  reprisals  Reci- 
procity treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation 
are  not  " 

The  passage  if  thp  Hawley-Smoot  TantI 
Act  in  1930  caused  reprisals  and  the  erection 
of  ti'Rde  barriers  against  us  that  stagnated 
our  foreign  trade  To  meet  that  problem  In 
1934  we  followed  the  wise  and  able  leador- 
Fh:p  of  Cordell  Hull  We  turned  to  the  old 
principle  of  ne(;otlntltng  trade  agreements. 
cnrr\i!'.i;  forward  m  such  a^^reements  the 
fundamental  principle  of  most-favored-iia- 
tlon  treniment.  sponsored  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son as  1  of  the  14  points  on  which  he 
■oUKht  to  base  an  cndurinK  peace,  and  carried 
forward  Into  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  by  an 
honored  Secretary  of  State.  Charies  Evans 
Hu'jhes 

Ihe  principle  of  reciprocity  Is  endorsed  by 
eroiiomista.  the  press,  and  many  business  and 
agricultural  leaders,  because  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic and  not  a  political  ls.sue 

I  challenge  my  distinguished  c  pponrnts  to 
show  tonight  that  the  American  people  are 
opjjo^ed  to  International  trade  If  we  favor 
International  trade,  why  reject  the  only 
practical  plan  which  has  been  developed.'  I 
know  It  is  hard  for  those  who  In  the  past 
oppised  the  plan  to  change  now.  but  Maik 
Twain  said. 

'"Do  right.  That  will  gratify  w)Jtic  people 
and  astonish  the  rest." 


Lith 


uania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  C'lNNK  TiriT 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  February  22.  1943 

Mr  TALBOT  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
I'-ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  desire  to  insert  liie  followin«  re.so- 
liitions.  adopted  at  the  commemoration 
of  the  twenty-flftl;  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Laliiuania. 

It  us  fitting  liial  on  this  dav  on  which 
we  commemorate  the  birthdi«y  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country  that  we  give  some 
thouxht  to  the  people.s  of  other  natiotu 
who  are  seekin*:  the  freedom  for  which 
wf  and  th«'  United  Nation.s  are  fighting. 

The  following  resolutions  »'erp  adopted  at 
the  fommemoiatiofi  of  the  silver  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  by  the* 
people  of  Lithuania,  held  cn\  the  14th  day  of 
February  1943.  at  the  Web.«ter  Hall  New 
York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amerl- 
cuii  Llthuaiilau  Council  of  (Jreaiet  New  York: 


•"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  rrport  to  the  Nation  en  Febru- 
ary 12.  1943  pledged  that  11  Is  one  of  our  war 
aim.s.  as  expressed  In  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
that  the  conquered  population.s  of  today,  the 
overrun  countries,  shall  tigalii  become  the 
masters  of  their  dtstiny;  that  there  mu.st  be 
no  d<iubt  anywhere  thit  It  is  the  unalterable 
purpo.se  of  the  United  Nations  to  restore  to 
conquered  peoples  their  sacred  rights,  and 
that  the  right  of  s<  If-determlnation  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  right  of  any  Government 
anyvhere  In  the  world  to  commit  wholesale 
murder  or  the  right  to  make  slaves  of  Its 
own  people  or  of  any  other  peoples  of  the 
world -which  pledge  of  our  President  we 
UP.derstand  to  mean  the  unalterable  policy 
of  our  Government  to  be  realized  regardless 
of  the  constitutional  or  strategic  forms  of 
subterfuge  that  mav  be  designed  to  veil  an 
attempt  to  perpetrate  or  to  perpetuate  aggres- 
sion in  any  part  of  the  world,   nid 

•"Whereas  the  Atlantic  Cliarier  is  accepted 
In  the  declaration  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
set  of  principles  guiding  the  p<  st-war  policies 
of  the  democracies,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  In  complete  agreement 
with  these  commitments  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and  are  waging  war  against  the  Axis 
Nations  With  full  faith  in  the  realization  of 
these  commitments;   and 

■'Whereas  the  territorial  Integrity  and  the 
political  Independence  of  the  sovereign 
peoples  of  Lithuania,  nr.d  of  hi-r  Baltic  neigh- 
bors, were  delitjerately  annihilatetl  by  one  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbors  in  violation 
of  Its  freely  assumerl  treaty  obligations  and 
in  collusion  with  the  Na7l  master.s  of  preda- 
tory  aggression   bv  devious   procfs.ses:    and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  continuing  to  stand  by  the  principle 
of  the  rule  of  reason,  of  Justice,  and  of  law 
In  the  relations  between  nations,  unequivo- 
cally condemned,  in  it.s  statement  of  July  23. 

1940.  the  Intervention  of  a  great  power  In  the 
domestic  concerns  of  its  weaker  neighbor 
nations,  and  never  recognized  the  lawless 
agv;res.sion  perpetrated  by  devlcius  processes, 
to  wit.  the  use  of  threats  and  compulsion; 
the  ill-dlsgul.se  of  farcical  •flections'  at  the 
point  of  u  million  of  Red  Army  bayonets;  the 
invalid  rcsijluucns  of  Joining  membership  in 
the  S  jviet  Union'  by  self-styled  puppet  'peo- 
ple s  representatives, •  Including  In  their  num- 
bt-r  the  ranking  diplomatic  Soviet  officials 
transformed  Into  delegates  of  the  overrun 
countries  where  hitherto  they  had  repre- 
sented the  Government  cjf  the  Soviet  Unlor.; 
and  the  promise  of  the  Mi;ht  of  secession 
from  the  IJnton  contained  In  the  StaJm  con- 
Btltutiou;  and 

■•Whereas  the  .sovereign  people  of  Lithuania 
reafBrmed  their  original  declaration  of  in- 
dependence by  an  arnied  in.-urrectlun  in  June 

1941.  directed  against  both  the  Soviet  and 
the  Nazi  Invaders,  at  a  heavy  loss  and  de- 
struction of  national  weuUh  and  manpower 
In  battles  and  through  mass  deportations  of 
Innocent  people,  and 

"Whereas  the  insurrectionist  trcwps  were 
disarmed  and  the  provisional  insurrectlonl.«t 
government  of  Lithuania  w.i.s  disbanded  by 
the  Nazi  invaders,  the  people*  of  Lithuania, 
and  of  her  Baltic  neighbors — resuscitated  and 
sustained  by  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  the 
promise  of  the  democratic  world  to  protect 
and  to  re»leire  their  freedtm  and  the  political 
Independence-  though  driven  in'o  the  under- 
ground, continue  their  unrelenting  reslsunct 
against  the  ((<rces  uf  a';t;reMlun  and  oppre*- 
xion    atid 

■  Whereau  the  S^zi*  disregarding  thr  f.ut 
that   thr  prov.Nir.nal   Lithuanian   government 

abrogated  all  boishevlstic  coi.fi.<atory  and 
opprev.ive  det  rees  of  the  Soviet  invaders  not 
only  restored  thoee  contlscatory  communistic 
decrren  in  all  pouperizing  effect  but  Intro- 
duced additional  measures  of  tyranny,  depre- 
dation and  decimation  of  families  the  razing 
of    v.llage.i.    and    wholesale    dcporlationa    for 


slave  labor  In  Germany,  corruption  of  mora's, 
systematic  looting  of  the  national  wealth, 
black-cut  of  all  cultural,  educational,  ad- 
ministrative. Judicial,  and  social  functions  of 
a  civilized  nation,  and  extermination  of 
native  Jews;   and 

■Whereas  the  Govrrnmrnt  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  sl<;natory  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  and.  by  a  .separate  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  in  May  1942.  renounced  any 
intention  of  territorial  aggrandizement  and 
Interference  in  the  dome.stlc  affairs  of  a  lib- 
erated Europe,  in  line  with  Premier  Sta'ln'8 
statement  of  May  1,  1SM2,  In  which  he  dis- 
owned a  purpose  to  conquer  any  foreign  ter- 
ritories or  people  or  to  Impose  his  country's 
•will  and  a  Slavonic  regime  on  the  ether 
enslaved  people  of  Europe  who  expect  help* 
from  the  United  Nations;  and 

■Whereas  we.  as  free  and  loyal  American 
cltlzons.  are  doing  all  within  cur  power  and 
resource;;  on  the  domestic  front,  and  members 
of  our  families  are  fighting  on  the  seas  to 
keep  open  the  convoy  iiuies  and  i.'ii  the 
active  fronts  to  liberate  the  mankind  and  to 
resume  life  In  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples embodied  In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which 
also  motivate  and  sustain  the  Lithuanian. 
Latvian,  and  Estonian  underground  resistance 
against  nil  oppression;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Rrxclved.  That  we  rcamrni  our  unwavering 
adherence  to,  and  the  unshakable  faith  In 
the  enforcement  of.  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations,  em- 
bodying the  war  and  peace  aims  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  people,  and  we  urge  cur  fellow 
citizens  to  Inien.sily  their  war  effort;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolifd.  That  we  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  to  admit  the 
Republics  of  Lithu.mla.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
into  full  n\rnibership  In  the  family  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  j)rovide  facilities  for 
the  politic  agencies  and  representatives  of 
those  republics  to  organize  their  govern- 
ments m  exile  ai:d  their  armed  forces  for 
waging  a  victorious  w.ir  against  the  Axis 
tyranny;  and  be  it  further 

-Resolifd.  That  we  uppeal  to  both  He  uses 
of  Congress  of  the  LTnited  States  to  enact 
by  resolution  the  declaration  of  policy  out- 
lined in  the  Declaration  of  the  United 
Nations,  sfi  that  the  world  may  know  that  our 
country  Intends  to  keep  on  lighting  with  all 
Its  determination  and  with  all  its  resources 
of  wealth  and  manpower  for  our  alms  and 
our  Ideas  In  the  world  th.at  Is  to  come  after 
the  immir.ent  victory  of  the  democracies,  and 
be  It  fvirther 

"Resolved.  That  we  express  cur  profound 
admiration  for  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  Ru.sslan  people  in  defense  of  their  own 
homeland,  and  that  we  appeal  to  our  Gov- 
ernment to  use  its  good  (-faces  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  in  procuring 
the  liberation  of  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and 
Estonian  deportees,  among  whom  there  are 
many  of  our  relatives,  so  that  the  liberated 
Baltic  ixiles  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
fight  for  the  liberation  of  their  native  lands 
under  their  own  national  flag«  of  independ- 
ent Republics  ol  Uthaania.  Latvia,  and  La- 
tonia;   and  be  u  further 

"Reioiied.  That.  In  order  to  give  untram- 
raeled  opp-  rtunity  for  self -expression,  to  pre- 
vent any  repetition  of  predatory  temptatiotu 
to  victimize  the  Bal  Ic  peoples,  and  to  pre- 
clude any  misrepreftenia'lon  rf  the  will  of  the 
•?lf-deterniining  sovereign  peoples  of  Lithu- 
snla.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  we  appeal  to  our 
Government  to  provide,  on  conclusion  of  war 
operation*  for  the  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia — 
Including  the  VilntuB  and  Klaipeda  (Memel) 
territories  and  the  Llthusnisn  section  of  East 
Prussia— by  the  military  sjid  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  of  ihe  Brituh  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  supplemented  by  national 
armies  cf  the  Baltic  Republics,  and  be  U  fur- 
tlier 
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"Resolved,  That  we  petition  our  Oorem- 
ment  to  permit  tbe  formation  of  s  UtbusnUm 
xmit  within  the  Army  of  the  United  BUtca. 
compoaed  of  Lithuanian  dtlsens  and  at 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent,  as  a  lym- 
bol  of  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  restore  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Baltic  States,  and  for  a  more 
effective  use  In  the  Baltic  theater  of  war; 
and  be  It  finally 

"Retolved.  That  copies  of  these  rescluUoiw 
be  printed  and  mailed  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  SecreUry  of  War.  and 
Members  of  Iwth  Houses  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  resident  Ambassadors 
and  Envoys  of  the  United  Nations:  to  lega- 
tions and  consulates  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  in  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  the  British  Dominions.  Mexico.  Ar- 
gentina. Brazil,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Vatican  City:  to  the 
American  Red  Cross ;  and  to  the  press, 
"Rev.  NoBBxar  Pakalkis, 

"Chairman. 

"CONSTANTINI  R.   JUKCtUk, 

"Secretary." 


Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I  Include  therein 
an  article  which  I  wrote  and  which  was 
published  In  the  February  number  of  the 
National  Republic,  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Lincoln  prows  greater  with  the 
ages,  and  It  Is  well  that  we  reflect  upon 
his  life  and  character  In  these  trouble- 
some dajrs. 

The  article  follows: 

HX  GBOWS  CKKATZB  WITH  THX  ACKS 

(By  Hon.  Raymond  8   Springer,  Representa- 
tive In  Oongreas  from  Indiana) 

Abraham  Lincoln.  The  mere  mention  of 
his  name  creates  an  unexplalnable  solemnity 
which  permeates  the  area  within  which  it  la 
heard — men  and  women  who  may  be  girded 
by  frivolity  before  those  magic  words  are  ut- 
tered become  transformed  Into  solemn  and 
serious  beings — nations  and  people  aUke  re- 
vere the  sarred  memory  of  that  humble  dtl- 
«en.  that  country  lawyer,  that  soldier,  that 
lawmaker,  that  hiunanitarlan,  that  man  who 
was  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
BUtes  ^t  America, 

More  books  have  been  written  about  blm 
than  any  other  man  In  tbe  history  of  the 
world,  and  every  American  knows  the  life,  tbe 
work,  and  the  achievements  of  tbls  Uliutri- 
ous  character:  tbe  people  of  foreign  countries 
are  entirely  familiar  with  hu  unparalleled 
•ccomplishmenu  and  the  children  of  every 
land  and  every  cUmc  bavc  studied  the  noble 
life  of  thu  great  American. 

Lincoln,  who  was  bom  In  abject  poverty  In 
the  great  State  of  Kentucky;  who.  during  the 
formaUve  period  ot  bU  life,  resided  In  Spen- 
cer County,  Ind.,  and  who  attained  fame  in 
his  mature  years  while  living  In  ths  0UU  of 
;illnou.  )oumey«d  along  tbe  road  of  Uf*  from 
.ne  humblest.  la«  caMn  to  an  evsrlastlng 
abiding  place  In  tbe  heart  of  all  humanity. 
He  overcame  the  greatest  obstacles  that  could 


beset  any  man  and  carried  upon  his  shoulders 
a  burden  that  weighed  down  the  meditations 
of  the  world. 

He  started  life  with  but  little  encoursge- 
ment.  He  was  very  poor.  His  education  was 
greatly  limited.  He  was  swkward  and  un- 
kempt. Yet  his  life,  as  all  Uvea,  had  as  a 
starting  point  tbe  question  of  decision,  and 
before  him  was  the  far-away  mountain 
heights  of  ambition.  His  path  was  long  and 
tortuous.  His  course  led  through  the  dark 
and  dismal  swamps  of  Indecision  and  over 
the  rough  and  rugged  hills  of  disappointment. 
Looming  ahead  in  his  pathway  was  the  Jagged 
chff  of  discouragement  which  appeared  to  be 
Impoeslble  (o  surmount.  Then.  too.  the  fatal 
abyss  of  lost  hope  no  doubt  presented  Itself  as 
he  approached  the  cross  roads  of  temptation 
and  the  rivers  of  sorrow.  But  Lincoln  faced 
them  all.  be  never  faltered.  Courage,  forti- 
tude, sacrifice,  sympathy,  love — all  these  are 
the  price  of  greatneas;  they  lie  In  the  heart  of 
man. 

The  safest  and  most  substantial  capital  on 
which  one  may  begin  life  is  good  health  and 
sound  morals.  With  these  a  permanent  faU- 
ure  Is  almost  Impossible,  Money  cannot  buy 
them.  When  one  Is  In  close  partnership  with 
industry  and  thrift,  Euocees  Is  assured  and 
the  wealth  of  tbe  world  is  within  his  reach. 
This  was  the  capital  with  which  Lincoln 
began  his  life.  Thus  he  started  forward  to 
attain  bis  ambition. 

Lincoln's  father  was  a  woodsman  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write:  his  mother  was  an 
orphan  girl;  their  one-room  cabin  was  con- 
structed of  rough-hewn  logs  and  on  the 
banks  of  Nolan  Creek,  In  desolate  Hardin 
County.  Ky.,  where  he  started  life's  Journey. 
We  leave  them  in  those  squalid  surround- 
ings, but  suffice  It  to  say  that  they  suffered 
untold  hardships.  They  were  In  the  wilder- 
ness where  nature  only  greeted  them  and 
where  the  suffering  of  those  on  the  frontier 
cannot  be  estimated.  They  were  blazing  the 
trail  upon  which  others  might  follow  thfm. 
When  Lincoln  was  7  he  trudged  along  with 
his  little  sister,  his  father,  and  mother  from 
the  Kentucky  wilds  Into  southern  Indiana 
where  with  an  ax  they  cut  their  way  through 
the  dense  forests  to  start  life  anew.  It  was 
In  the  savage  wilderness  of  Little  Pigeon 
Creek,  in  Spencer  County,  Ind„  that  they 
felled  trees  for  a  new  cabin.  The  bare  earth 
which  ttimed  to  mud  at  wmtry  thaws,  pro- 
vided the  floor:  there  were  uo  windows  for 
ventilation  or  to  let  the  sunshine  In  and  not 
even  a  door  to  shut  out  the  sleet  and  snow. 
Here  the  Llncolns  lived;  here  they  slept;  this 
wns  their  home. 

The  greatest  sorrow  of  Lincoln's  life  came 
to  him  while  tbtu  the*.,  lived.  As  he  aat  at 
the  bedside  of  his  mother,  stricken  by  fatal 
disease,  she  gave  blm  her  final  benediction. 
"Be  good  to  your  father  and  sister.  Be  kind 
to  one  another — and  worship  Ocd." 

When  his  mother  had  gone  away  they 
tenderly  laid  ber  to  rest  upon  a  beautiful 
mound  not  far  from  their  home — this  spot  Is 
now  one  of  the  sbrtnes  In  Indiana.  Lincoln 
suffered  greatly  because  of  tbe  loss  of  his 
mother.  She  left  the  impress  of  ber  sainted 
life  upon  blm— sAie  bad  beautified  bis  aotii 
and  insplrsd  bis  future  years.  Long  after- 
ward, when  the  great  weight  of  national  re- 
sponsibility rested  upon  him.  Lincoln  bowed 
bU  bead  and  called  ber  "My  angel  mother. " 

Life's  isssons  sre  not  sll  learned  in  a  college 
or  tmlverslty.  Foverty,  toU,  suffenng — tbcse 
are  Uie  schools  of  discipline,  snd  the  man 
who  passes  f**p^n*«  them  obuins  an  educs- 
tlon  thst  all  tbs  educational  insututlons  of 
the  earth  oould  not  give.  Tbe  book  c€  nature 
does  not  teach  the  eonjugation  of  verbs — it 
teaches  the  oonjUfaUcm  of  life.  It  may  not 
master  tbe  tongues  of  dead  langtisges.  but  It 
does  master  the  tongues  of  s  thousand  living 
languages — the  language  of  the  heart,  tbe 
hand,  snd  of  good  common  sense.    It  may  not 


lead  to  a  doctorate  in  science,  but  It  does 
lead  to  the  highest  degree  within  the  power 
of  man — the  degree  of  strong  character. 

The  backwoods  Is  the  unlveralty  that  made 
Lincoln.  Hers  he  learned  the  lesson  that  few 
men  ever  learn — how  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
life  without  complaint,  and  how  to  ovcroome 
them.  Ws  think  of  Lincoln,  today,  as  be  at 
the  age  of  10  walked  9  mUes  a  day  to  and 
from  the  little  log  schoolbouse  in  the  woods, 
which  school  he  attended  lass  than  1  year. 
We  think  of  him  as  he  read  and  studied  be- 
fore the  open  fireplace,  using  a  wooden  shovel 
for  his  slate  and  ciuuvoal  as  his  crayon.  TbtH 
a  new  world  was  revealed  to  him — the  world 
of  knowledge  Within  hla  bumble  bome  thsrs 
had  never  been  a  newspaper,  a  magaalae.  or  a 
story  book.  It  Is  written  that  he  boi lowed 
books  from  the  neighboring  aetUers,  walking 
great  distaiMes  in  order  to  obtain  them.  Tbls 
was  his  education.  He  was  a  giant  starxilng  6 
feet  4  inches  high,  strong  and  powerful  with 
a  heart  like  an  oak  and  posaessed  of  good 
common  sense — he  was  ready  to  fight  every 
problem  with  destiny 

We  might  trace  tbe  course  of  this  great 
man  as  a  rail  splitter,  a  deck  band  on  a  ferry - 
I  boat,  a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  as  an 
unsuccessful  country  merchant,  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature,  a  lawyer,  and  a  cttl- 
een.  but  tiila  would  only  tend  to  lengthen 
this  story.  In  every  walk  of  life  be  was  ex- 
ceedingly bumble,  he  was  thoroughly  bonaR. 
he  poaaesaed  an  ezoellent  character,  he  was 
tireless  In  his  effort  to  make  progress,  aod 
he  was  a  fine  neighbor,  a  devoted  buaband. 
and  a  kind  father. 

As  a  lawyer  be  was  highly  successful.  His 
progress  at  the  bar  was  noteworthy.  He  was 
a  worthy  foe  for  any  antagonist.  He  was 
keen  of  mind  and  strong  In  his  argtiment. 
His  sound  logic  won  many  vlctorlea.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress,  but  he  served  only  one 
term — that  service  was  terminated  by  reason 
of  tbe  domination  of  selfish  and  adroit  poli- 
ticians m  his  congressional  dtstrlet.  We 
might  follow  him  through  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates,  his  defeat  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  his  subsequent  success  In  secur- 
ing tbe  nomination  and  election  aa  the  sia- 
teentb  President  of  tbe  United  States.  Vic- 
tory crowned  bis  supreme  efforts.  He  waa  im- 
daunted  by  his  many  defeats. 

When  Lincoln  departed  from  Sprlngfleid. 
111.,  to  travel  to  Washington  to  assume  the 
Presidency,  tbe  affection  of  his  home  people — 
the  rich  and  the  poor  alike — was  evldertced 
by  their  unfaltering  expressions  of  faith  In 
him.  He  was  destined  never  to  return  to  his 
bome  again.  He  faced  serious  problems,  be- 
cause 10  Southern  States  had  not  cast  a  bal- 
lot for  blm,  and  they  refused  to  abide  by 
tiie  election,  although  he  received  a  majority 
of  almost  1.000  000  votes.  He  faced  a  para- 
lyzed trade,  banks  had  suspended,  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  was  almost  bankrupt,  and 
the  Southern  States  began  to  secede  Many 
people  became  bewildered  at  tbe  grim  fore- 
l>odlng8  of  tbe  end  of  the  Republic.  Rtige 
mobs  were  formed  In  Boston  sgalnst  the  abo- 
lition agitators,  charging  tbem  with  bringing 
on  tbe  disaster.  Ttimult  reigned  generally 
tbrotighout  the  land.  Tlxis  waa  the  crisis  be 
faced. 

The  final  test  of  a  man's  ability  la  for  blm 
to  meet  and  solve  great  respoosibllltics.  Tbe 
calm  dignity  of  Lincoln  during  the  xtoniM 
of  vtotencc  that  were  surging  about  blm 
perplexed  tbe  people.  He  did  not  repent  of 
bavlnc  been  elected  to  the  Prrsldency,  nor 
did  he  apologise— neither  did  he  be<d  tbe 
warnings  thst  were  flooding  tipoo  him  from 
all  parts  at  the  country  bsMlag  bim  to  rssicn 
or  to  oompromlss.  He  was  threatened  with 
asasMinatlon.  and  "that  he  would  never  live 
to  soter  tbe  Nation's  Capital  '  In  complet- 
ing his  journey  to  Washington  he  l»ft  his 
family  at  Hsrrisburg.  Pa.,  and  be  traveled  tn 
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a  d>y  coach  over  night,  as  a  common  pas- 
senger—unknov.n  and  unrecognized — Into  the 
Nutun's  Caplliil 

When,  en  Mftrch  4.  1881.  he  was  inaugu- 
rated as  President  he  lifted  the  weight  of  a 
rruinblink!  Republic  fr.jm  the  shoulders  of  a 
man  withered  and  bowed  wUh  age.  President 
Burh.iniin  As  Lincoln  »t(X)d  thi-re  pledging 
him.«elf  to  preMTVp.  protect,  and  defend  the 
Cimatltutioii  and  the  Union,  the  va.st  multi- 
tude assembled  listened  intently  lor  every 
word  he  nilRht  utter  -and  thus  he  spoke: 

"I  am  loath  to  cU.se.'  he  said  We  are 
not  enemifs.  but  friends  We  must  not  b« 
enemies  Though  passion  may  have  strained. 
It  inu.Ht  not  bri-ak  our  bontU  of  iifT.  ctlon 
Ttie  mystic  chord"  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battleft.ld  and  patriot  grave  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearthstone  nil  over  this 
broad  land  will  yet  swell  the  chnrue  of  the 
Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will 
be.    by    the    better    angels   of   our    nature   " 

The  trag.c  days  of  the  Civil  War  came 
nearer  At  the  verv  outset  Citimor  and  in- 
trigue Burrcundtd  him  "Let  the  Union 
■Ude."  shouted  the  AbohtlonltUs.  'Let  the 
y.uth  i:n  her  wnv  The  North  cin  take  care 
ol  Itself.  "  cried  the  nnancial  powers  Lin- 
coln heard  the  discourse,  yet  he  made  no 
reply  He  was  charged  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibility, vet  he  betrayed  no  emotion  t>f 
anger  toward  his  accusers  Whether  It  was 
to  be  war  or  peace,  union  or  ditunion.  life 
or  death,  he  look  the  p<i*erful  burden  wholly 
uptJii  his  ovm  shoulders,  with  the  simple 
words  that  wh:^lever  the  task  might  be  - 
■  I    imist    do    It  L.ncoln    stootl    htalwarl    to 

»a\e   the   Union     to  save  our   Nation 

The  tragic  day*  of  the  Civil  War  weighed 
hejivily  upon  him  The  nnguKih  he  suffered 
could  never  be  kiiowji.  yet  his  expression* 
evidenced  the  s<ilenin  emotions  which  were 
Within  him  On  New  Years  Day  1863  when 
he  signed  the  Eni.ioc  ipation  Prod. iiiiat ion. 
he  was  nrm  in  his  convict  ion  tliai  he  WM 
righV  and  *lieti  hl»  signature  wtl^  nnished 
he  g.4/rd  into  sp.i' e  as  It  were,  he  was  look- 
ing  into  the  futu'e 

Lincoln  was  nominated  for  a  second  term 
by  the  RcpublKan  Party  m  \HM  in  the  fac« 
of  a  disturbed  and  irritated  people  He  WM 
elected  by  the  people  st  the  gei  cr.il  election 
and  he  was  inaugurated  on  the  4'h  day  of 
Marrh  ISOfi  A*  lie  sfioke  his  cU.aiiig  worda. 
at   his   lMMiigurHtlr)n     he    said 

"With  niiilire  toward  none  with  cliarlty 
for  all  with  riimiie*  in  the  r'ght  as  (J«>d 
give*  u»  to  •e«-  the  right  let  us  strive  on  to 
rtilsl)  the  work  we  are  In,  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wound*  t.>  rare  for  him  «ho  shall 
have  won  trie  bHtlle  nod  for  his  ww»<  w  and 
h  •  firphan  lUid  do  nil  whi' h  mwv  aclileve 
and  (hrii'h  s  Jii'"'  "od  Ins'ii^  !<  i' e  srooOK 
races  and  »ilti  nit  N«Mo»i« 

f»ii  timt  Al'fil  div  III  l»l'">  'be  *«f  WdS 
erid><it  'Ifie  lump  fir««  wnr  ip(i  in  •niiouUli'r 
Into  iwUp*  and  l*o  gtvnt  «iiid<»  •iumth'-d 
(heir  sworitr  Aloi.g  ilie  hitfhwat*  iit/ved 
rrMlintlil*  nt  lo>  o  o  I  longer  fore  hut  citl* 
a«lta  i>(  «  C'iiriiii  o  louotiy  'the  latlle  of 
artilleiy  the  lu.iihling  wherU  of  nnrnuiil* 
tioii  Ualiia  all  m  «he  (mgeant  of  |ir«r*  • 
»<hoed  lluiUgh  the  streru  Linroln  stiMHt 
and  caxMl  upon  them  H*  waa  happy  that 
the  war  was  ended  The  long  days  ai:d 
nigtHa  of  bloodshed  were  over  and  the  days 
Of  |)*ace  and  love  hud  dawned  The  mirac'.e 
or  a  reunited  jieople  had  been  p'-rformeil 
Ab-.>ve  It  all  loomed  the  tall  strong  figure  of 
one  mati  — Abraham  1  inc«iln 

On  that  tragic  ai.d  fatal  day  April  14 
18f5  -wh.en  the  ussas.sin  s  bullet  found  Ujs 
mark  — Abraham  Lincoln  fell  a  martyr  to  a 
caiise  He  had  preserved  the  Ui.ion — he  had 
welded  together  the  fragmenta  of  our  Re- 
public— his  work  was  finished  A  cabinet 
member  who  was  present  at  Llncoln'a  death, 
exclaimed: 

"Now.  he  belongs  to  the  ages  " 

We  call  his  name  again:  •'Lincoln."  The 
wuild  paii£>es. 


Kings  may  come  and  kings  may  go;  na- 
tions may  rise  and  nations  may  fall;  military 
glory  and  political  rmmenco  may  flire  lor 
their  moment  and  thru  die  aw.iy;  men  may 
ciccl  beautiful  monumc:it.'<  to  their  memory; 
genius  may  leave  Its  niarv  Is  behind:  mas- 
ters may  build  their  powerful  institutions — 
but  there  is  only  one  living  force  that  pul- 
sates throughout  the  ages  and  that  is  the 
heart  of  man.  Lincoln  knew  no  malice,  no 
envy  and  no  glory — but  he  loved  his  fellow 
men  and  he  was  the  mo.st  humble  among 
them 

When  this  great  life  went  cut  —  when  Lin- 
coln passed  Into  the  great  beyond  — the  sun 
drcpf>ed  over  the  hills  The  twilight  bathed 
the  blossoming  foliage  nnd  gathered  the 
darkened  shadows  about  his  tomb  The 
world  lost  a  .simple,  honest  man — and  Immor- 
tality had  made  the  gain  From  every  nation 
and  from  every  people  — from  the  farm  and 
bench  and  monarch  s  i  hair— came  tributes  of 
his  grtatness;  for  years  and  decades  they  have 
been  coming  and  they  will  continue  to  come 
as  long  a.s  memory  shall  la."*t  and  men  shall 
love   an    lionest    heart' 

This  i.x  the  true  I.incoln  -the  Lincoln  that 
we  know'  This  is  the  Lincoln  that  the  gen- 
erations to  ccme  will  know  The  blindii;g 
war  has  passed  The  Republic  has  been  pre- 
served CfOd  gave  Lincoln  to  us.  In  memory 
we  cla.'^p  the  hand  of  this  great,  strong, 
homely  man  among  men.  This  Is  the  Lin- 
coln the  wirld  loves  the  common  heritage 
of  all  races  and  times — the  man  with  a  heart 
big  eiKUuh  to  hold  the  whole  worldl 


The  Recollections  of  Washington — 
Memoir  of  the  Mother 


EXTFNRION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

<tr  Noai  II  (  »R'  !  iM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M'inday.  February  22.  1942 

Mr   BULWINKLE.     Mr  Speaker.  I  am 

n.sklng  urmtUtnoat  corusctit  to  extrnd 
my  rrmark.'.  in  Ihr  J^rroRO  by  In.srrting 
HM  artuir  rnllUrd  '  Tiu-  Ri-collpcllon.s  of 
Wii.MlilmMon— Mrmtitr  (tf  tlip  M'lUirr," 
Willi  h  was  In  Ihr  EncycloprdiH.  ti  wrrkly 
pHprr  piihllihrd  at  Yorkvilir,  8  C,  on 
Hiitiirday  July  1,  lfl2fl  I  fi'ii  that  mv 
i'ollruidp'j  would  l»r  MilMPtilpd  in  llil» 
Mcroiint  of  I'rrsidrfit  Wiiahinglon  m(i<I 
his  niottui 

IIU  Sti  "I  I  »'  IION4  or  %M»H\Ui,\iiti  M»MolK 
or    IM»    MollUH 

'I  hi' It-  Hir  xiiiiK  of  the  Hgi  (1  liihit>>|l  iilila  of 
Kttd'i  K  knbiirg  who  well  retiivmt>cr  the  ma- 
tron H«  ii''Bfrd  III  an  old'faahioned  o|Mn«el 
chulae,  nhr  wa«  In  the  habit  of  almoat  daily 
vuiliiig  bar  little  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  W)M-it  there  •lit-  would  ride  about  hrr 
fleldi>  giving  her  orders  and  keeti.g  that  they 
were  ot)eyed  An  agent  to  whom  she  had 
given  directiona  aa  to  a  particular  piece  of 
work  varied  from  his  Instruction  *  in  ita  exe- 
cution, the  lady,  whose  coup  d'oeil  was  as 
perfect  In  rural  affairs  as  that  of  her  son  In 
war  pointed  out  the  error,  the  agent  excus.  d 
himself  by  saying  that  "m  his  Judgment  the 
work  was  done  to  more  advantage  than  it 
would  have  been  by  his  first  directions  '  The 
lady  replied.  "And  pray,  who  gave  you  any 
exercise  of  Judgment  in  the  matter?  I  com- 
manded you.  sir;  there  is  nothing  left  for  you 
but  to  obey  ' 

Her  great  industry,  with  the  well-regulated 
economy    of    all    her   Concerns,   enabled    the 


matron  to  dispense  considerable  charities  to 
the  poor,  although  her  own  circumstances 
wore  always  far  from  rich  All  manner  of 
dumest.c  economies,  so  useful  in  those  limes 
of  privation  and  trouble,  met  her  /ralous 
attention,  while  everything  about  l.  ^r  hiuse- 
hold  txjre  marks  of  her  care  and  manage- 
ment, and  very  many  things  the  Impres*  of 
her  own  hands. 

In  a  very  humble  dwelling,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  82.  and  suffering  under  an 
excruciating  dl.'eru»e  (cancer  of  the  breast  i; 
thus  lived  this  mother  rf  the  first  of  men. 
preserving  unchanged  her  peculiar  noble- 
ness, and  Independence  of  character 

She  was  continually  vi.sited  and  so'aced  by 
her  children  and  numerous  grandchildren, 
particularly  her  daughter.  Mrs.  L«wis  To 
the  repeated  and  earnest  solicitations  of  this 
lady,  that  she  would  remove  to  her  hoU'e  and 
pa.»-s  the  remainder  of  her  days,  to  the  prtss- 
hK  entr(al;es  of  her  son  that  the  would 
make  Mount  Vertion  the  home  of  her  age. 
the  matron  replied.  "I  thank  you  for  your 
affectionate  and  dutiful  cBcrs.  but  my  wants 
are  few  In  this  world,  and  I  feel  perfectly 
cctrp<.>tent  to  take  care  of  myself."  Upon 
her  son-in-law.  Col  Fielding  Lewis,  proposing 
that  he  should  relieve  her  In  the  direct icn 
of  her  afTairs.  she  observed.  "Do  yi;u.  F:e'dlng. 
keep  my  b<><jks  in  order,  for  your  eyesight  Is 
better  than  mine,  but  leave  the  executive 
management  to  me  " 

One  weakne.vi  alone  belong  to  this  lofty 
minded  and  Intrepid  woman,  and  that  pro- 
ceeded from  a  most  affecting  cause  It  was 
a  fear  of  lightning  In  early  life,  a  female 
friend  h  id  been  killed  at  her  fide  while  sit- 
ting at  the  table,  the  knife  and  fork  In  the 
hands  of  the  utifortunate.  lielng  melicd  by 
the  electric  flu:d.  The  matron  never  re- 
covered from  the  shock,  occasioned  by  thia 
distrea-lng  Incident:  (in  the  approach  of  a 
thunder  cloud,  she  would  retire  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  not  leave  It  again  till  the  storm  had 
passed  over 

Always  puu*.  In  her  latter  days  her  devo- 
tions were  performed  in  private  She  was  In 
the  habit  of  repairing  every  day  to  a  secluded 
epot.  formed  by  nxk»  and  trc's  near  to  her 
dwelling,  where,  abstracted  from  the  worUl 
and  worldly  things,  fhe  comnuined  with  her 
Creator,  In  humiliation  and  prayer 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  7  years.  It  wes 
at  length  on  the  return  of  the  combined 
armies  from  Yorktown  permlfled  to  the 
mother  uKain  to  sre  and  embrace  her  illus- 
trious iton  So  soon  ns  he  had  dismounted. 
Ill  midst  of  n  numerous  and  brilliant  suite, 
he  sent  to  apprise  her  of  hi*  atrivn!  and  to 
know  wfirn  It  wotild  be  her  plra*urc  to  r**- 
relvr  him  And  now  reader  mark  the  force 
<if  early  ediicatioti  Niid  hn'»lf«  and  i  h<i  «u- 
peMofHy    of    (he    WpHfiflii    over    Itie    TiTtlnn 

•I  U(t"\  III  till*  liit«>rvi<iW  (if  lti»  Ktent  Wn*h« 
liiKloii  with  hu  sdriiirnble  \t%t-\\f  and  Im> 
•  iru'tor  Nil  pntfpniitry  of  wttr  pro*  lMlfii«-<| 
his  comint;  no  truui|'<''*  sounded  i,o  han* 
nets  waved  iilons  and  on  fiMd  ths  Msiihnl 
of  rruner  ( h«i  (Iriivral  In  Chief  of  the  ci  m- 
bined  armies  of  ftancs  and  America  the 
dalivsrsr  of  his  country  tlie  hero  of  the  age, 
repaired  to  pay  his  humble  duly  to  her  whom 
he  venerated  as  the  author  uf  his  being,  ths 
founder  of  bis  fortunes  and  his  fame  Ft>r 
full  well  he  knew  that  the  matron  whj 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  be  moved  by 
all  the  pride  that  glory  ever  gave  and  all 
the    pomp    and    circumstances    of    power 

The  lady  was  alone  her  sged  hands  em- 
ployed in  the  works  of  domestic  industry, 
when  the  good  news  was  announced  and  it 
was  further  t..ld  that  the  victor  chief  was 
in  waiting  at  the  threshold  She  bid  him 
welcome  by  a  warm  embrace  and  by  the  well 
remembered  and  endearing  names  of  his 
childhood.  Inquiring  as  to  his  health,  re- 
marked the  lines  which  mighty  cares  and 
many  toils  had  made  in  his  mnnly  covinte- 
nance.  spoke  much  of  old  times  and  jld 
friends,    but  of  h;s  giory.  ucl  ouj  Word. 


Meantime.  In  the  village  of  Predericksburg, 
ell  was  joy  and  rcrelr^;  the  town  was  crowded 
with  the  ofBcera  of  the  French  and  American 
Armies,  and  with  gentlemen  trum  muij  mllca 
around,  who  hastened  to  welcome  the  cun- 
querors  of  Cornwallis.  The  citlrens  got  up 
a  splendid  t>ell.  to  which  the  matron  was 
hpecially  invited.  She  observed  that  al- 
thctigh  her  dancleg  days  were  pretty  well 
over,  she  sbould  feel  happy  in  contributing 
to  the  general  festlYlty.  and  coiuienied  to 
attend. 

The  foreign  ofBcers  were  anxious  to  see  the 
mother  of  ihetr  chief.  They  had  heard  In- 
distinct rumors  touching  her  remarkable  life 
and  character,  but  forming  their  judgtnenia 
from  Buropean  examples,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  In  the  mother  that  glare  and 
show  which  would  have  been  attached  to  the 
parents  of  tlie  great  In  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World.  Hew  were  they  surprised,  when 
llie  matron,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  sim. 
entered  the  room.  She  was  'irrssed  in  the 
very  plain,  yet  becoming  garb,  worn  by  the 
VMrginla  lady  al  the  old  time  of  day.  Her 
address  always  dignified  and  impoemg.  was 
courteous,  though  reaerred.  She  received 
the  complimentary  attentions  which  were 
paid  her  without  evincing  the  slightest  ele- 
vation, and  at  an  early  hour,  wishing  the 
com.pany  much  enjoyment  of  their  pleasures 
cljserved  that  it  was  high  time  for  old  folks 
to  bo  in  bed  and  retired,  leaning  as  before 
on  the  arm  of  her  son. 

The  foreign  officers  were  amazed  to  behold 
one,  whora  so  many  causes  contributed  to 
elevate,  preserving  the  even  tenor  of  her  life, 
while  such  a  blaae  of  glory  shcne  upon  her 
name  and  offspring;  it  was  a  magnanimity  of 
which  the  European  world  furnished  no  en- 
amplea.  Namrea  of  ancient  lore  were  heard 
to  escape  from  their  Ups.  and  they  roundly 
declared.  "\1  such  are  the  natrons  in  Amer* 
lea.  well  may  ttiey  boast  of  lUtiatrlous  ■'ins  " 

It  was  on  this  festive  occasion  that  Oen- 
eru)  Washington  danced  a  minuet  with  Mrs. 
Willis  It  dosed  his  dancing  days  The 
minuet  was  much  In  vogue  at  that  period, 
and  was  peeiJIarly  calculated  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  splendid  figure  of  the  chief,  and 
hu  natural  gi'ac^  an^J  elegance  of  eir  and 
manner.  The  gallant  Frenchmen  who  were 
present,  of  which  fine  people  It  may  be  said, 
that  dsncing  form*  one  of  the  elements  of 
their  existence,  so  mtjch  admired  the  Amerl- 
rsn  performance,  as  to  admit  that  a  Parisian 
education  e<iuld  rot  have  improved  it.  As  the 
evening  advanoed,  the  Commander  In  Chief. 
yielding  to  the  general  gaisty  of  the  scene, 
went  down  stme  6Mmv  ooupls,  in  tlie  enlte 
dance,  with  %t*n^  spirit  and  SNtufacilon 

Previous  \t>  his  departure  for  Kurope.  in  Mie 
fall  of  1794,  the  Msrquis  d«  fsifayetfe  rrpnifed 
\*<  >'f sderk  hsbm g  |«)  ngy  hl»  pariini  fsspert* 
Xm  I  he  mA)h*r  stid  asa  h#r  tolessing 

(.'of>du«ied  by  one  of  tier  K'sndsmis,  he 
ai>pr(«a('h«d  itie  houee,  when  the  young  gt^n* 
tleiriKn  ciha»rvinc,  "fltara,  sir,  U  my  gtand* 
iTiiHhrf  "  ih«  Haiquis  beheld  woiblrig  in  hsr 
gardsn.  clad  Iti  dMnestic  mads  cluihss,  and 
hej  gray  Used  c<;vered  by  a  plain  straw  hut, 
the  moth#r  "of  his  h«ro,  hU  frleiid,  and  a 
country's  preservef  "  The  lady  saluted  him 
ktrdly.  observing,  "Ah.  Marquis,  ymi  see  an 
old  woenan;  but  cor>c,  I  can  make  ynu  wel- 
come to  my  poor  dwelling,  without  the 
parade  of  changing  my  dress." 

Much  aa  Lafayette  bad  seen  and  beard  of 
tbe  matron  before,  on  this  inurestlng  inter- 
view he  was  at  once  charmed  and  struck  with 
wonder.  When  he  considered  her  great  age. 
the  transcendent  elevation  of  her  son,  who, 
surpaaaliig  all  rivals  In  the  race  of  glory, 
"bore  the  palm  alone."  and  at  the  sanv  time 
diacovered  no  change  in  ber  plain,  yet  digni- 
fied, life  and  manner*  he  became  aasured  that 
nature  hac.  not  cast  this  distinguished 
woman  In  an  ordinary  mold,  and  that  the 
Roman  matron  could  flotulsh  In  the  modem 
day. 

The  merquhi  dlacouraed  on  the  happy  ef- 
Xecu  of  the  Revolution  and  the  goodly  pros- 


pects which  opened  upon  regenerated  Amer- 
ica, stated  hia  speedy  departure  for  his  na- 
tive land,  paid  the  tribute  uf  his  heart  iu  his 
love  and  admiration  of  her  Illustrious  son. 
and  concluded  by  a&klng  ber  blessing.  She 
gave  it  to  him,  and  to  the  encoraiimis  which 
I  he  had  lavished  upon  his  hero  and  paternal 
I  Chief,  the  matron  replied  in  these  wordii: 
"I  am  nut  Lorprlsed  at  what  George  has  done, 
for  he  was  always  a  very  good  boy 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the 
;    present    Government,    the    Chief    Mjigistrutc 
J    repaired  to  Fredericksburg  to  pay  his  humble 
j    duty  to  the  mother  preparatory   to  his  de- 
.    paruire    to    New    York.     An    aflffcting    scene 
ensued.     Tlie     son     feelingly     remarked     the 
ravages  which  a  torturing  disease  had  made 
;    upon    the   aged  frame   of    the   matron,   and 
I    Bddre»-ed    her    with,    "The    people,    madam, 
have  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flatLerir.g 
uiiaiilmlty.  to  elect  me  tu  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy  of    there   United   States,    1  ut    before   I 
can  assume  the  functions  of  my  ofBce  I  have 
com**  to  bid  you  ah  affectionate  farewell 

"So  soon  aa  the  weight  of  putdic  business, 
which  must  neceaaarlly  attend  the  outset  of 
a  new  governraent.  can  be  disposed  of.  I  shall 
hasten  to  Virginia,  and" — here  the  matron 
Interrupted  with  "and  you  will  see  me  no 
more;  my  great  age  and  the  dlsea.se  which  Is 
fast  approaching  my  vitals,  warn  me  that  I 
shall  not  be  long  in  this  world;  I  trust  In  Ood 
that  I  may  be  somewhat  prepared  for  a  bet- 
ter. But  go,  George,  fulfill  the  high  destinies 
which  heaven  appears  to  have  intended  you 
for;  go.  my  son.  and  may  that  heaven's  and 
a  mother's  blessing  be  with  you  always. " 

The  President  was  deeply  affected.  HI* 
head  rested  tipon  the  shoulder  of  his  ptirent. 
whoee  aged  arm  feebly  yet  fondly  encircled 
his  neck  That  brow  on  which  fsm«  had 
wreathed  the  purest  laurel  virtue  ever  gave 
to  created  Bian,  related  from  It3  lofty  bear- 
ing. Ttiat  look,  which  could  have  awed  a 
Roman  senate  In  Its  Fabrican  day.  was  bent 
in  filial  tenderpess  upon  the  time-worn  fea- 
tures of  the  ventrable  matron. 

This  great  man  wept.  A  thcmsand  rr-coller- 
tinns  crowded  upon  his  mlr»d,  aa  memory,  re- 
tracing scenes  long  passed,  cafrted  him  back 
to  the  maternal  matuion  and  the  days  of 
Juvenility,  where  be  beheld  that  mother, 
wbuw  care,  aducatlon,  and  discipline  caused 
him  to  reach  the  topmost  height  uf  laudable 
ambition;  yet  how  were  his  glories  forgotten, 
while  he  gaiwd  upon  her  whom,  wasted  by 
time  and  malady,  he  should  part  with  U)  meet 
no  more 

The  matron '•  predJrtions  were  but  Xno 
true  The  dlataat  which  so  Umn  had  preyed 
upon  her  frame  eompirieU  its  triumph,  and 
she  expired  at  the  age  at  tri,  rejoicing  in  the 
rodsclousfiess  t>t  a  life  well  spent,  and  t4$u- 
tUWut  In  fh«  bflkf  f>f  «  btPMs/1  imrnoffsIMif 
In  )i«r  pvrsnti  the  msifoti  was  itt  U(«  nilddU 
alas,  snd  wsil  prf >p<ir<  iott«>d  her  fssiurca 
puwsing  yst  strungty  meiksd  It  u  riot  the 
iiappinssa  of  ths  ftUtt)"?  U>  Mnetnbvf  h«r, 
kisvtiig  only  saen  her  with  infaril  eyes  lbs 
kikui  of  Ills  Chief  lu>  p«rfscily  w«U  ishmtiu- 
bern  blie  was  a  itu<st  majsalic  lookihg 
woman,  and  so  strikingly  like  the  briiihtr 
that  It  was  a  matter  of  frolic  to  tlirrm  a 
eW>ak  around  ber,  snd  placing  a  military  hat 
on  her  head,  such  was  ths  amsalng  rssero- 
blance  that  on  b«r  appearance  battalions 
would  have  preaanted  arms  and  setmf-.i  risen 
to  do  homage  to  the  Chief. 

In  her  latter  days  the  matron  ofi«n  spoke 
of  her  own  good  boy,  of  the  merits  of  hiS 
early  life,  of  his  icve  and  duty;  of  the  deliv- 
erer of  his  coimtry,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  great  Republic,  never.  Call  you  thfs  In- 
sensibility? Can  you  It  want  of  ambition? 
Oh.  no:  her  ambttlon  had  been  gratified  to 
overflowing.  In  ber  Spartan  school,  she  had 
taught  htm  to  be  good — that  he  became  great 
was  a  oonsequenoe  Xiot  the  catise. 

Thus  lived  and  died  this  dUtlnguisbed 
woman.  Had  :be  been  of  the  olden  times 
statues  would  have  been  erected  to  her  mem- 
ory in  the  Capitol,  and  she  would  have  been 


called  the  mother  of  Romans.  Wben  an- 
other century  ataaOl  have  elapsed,  and  our 
deacccdants  have  learned  the  xxvm  value  of 
liberty,  how  wUi  the  lame  uf  the  paternal 
chief  be  cberlabed  In  story  and  In  song,  nor 
will  be  forgotten  her  who  first  bent  the 
twig  to  incline  the  tree  to  gk>ry  Then, 
and  not  tlU  then,  will  youth  and  age.  maid 
and  matron.  iy«.  and  bearded  men.  vitta  pil- 
grim step  refialr  to  tbe  now  neglactad  grava 
of  the  mother  oX  Washington. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  SOTTTH  CAaOLINS 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBBENTATIVCa 

Tuesday,  February  fl,  1943 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion now  under  consideration  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  subCMnmlttee 
within  the  Appropriations  Ck)mjnlttM  to 
further  investigate  or  reinvestigate  the 
evidence  and  charges  recently  submitted 
in  the  report  from  the  Dies  committee 
alleging  that  there  are  a  number  of  per- 
sons on  Oovemment  pay  rolls  who  are 
affiliated  or  associated  with  an  organisa- 
tion or  organiatlonfl  that  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  our  Oovemment  by  force  or 
violence,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  thr  resolution,  because  U 
l\as  quite  a  "sprinkling"  of  both,  but  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  dlscuaaten  of  the 
basic  principle  Involved  In  the  actions  of 
Conrress  already  taken  on  the  matter  In 
Issue, 

In  1938  the  Conjrresa  created  what  Is 
known  as  the  Dies  committee,  and 
charged  It  with  the  responsibility  of  In- 
vestl«atlng  subversive  urganltttlons  or 
influences  m  the  United  Statea— organi- 
lallons  designed  to  destroy  or  overthrow 
oiir  system  of  govfmment— it  being  pro- 
vided that  the  commit  toe  should  make 
an  annual  report  of  its  findings  to  Cim- 
nrfM,  Ulfr  by  hpprapDnU'  arlirm  Cm- 
gtpMi  piovided  that  a  prrfeoii  who  advo- 
rat-es  or  is  a  fwwber  of  an  asaoriation 
that  advocatas  tl>«  ovMthrow  of  our 
Oovemment  by  tone  or  violenee  U  not 
eligible  for  appointment  to  a  position 
in  the  Oovemment  aervire 

In  the  refwrt  referred  to  evidence  was 
submitted  to  JUFtJfy  the  charges  or  alle- 
gations made  by  the  committee.  Behev- 
Ing  the  evidence  was  sufBctent  to  Justify 
the  conclusion  of  the  committee  relating 
to  one  Wllham  Plckena  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  last  Friday  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  Wll  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department 
which  provided  that  none  of  the  funds 
carried  therein  should  be  used  to  pay  the 
salary  of  this  particular  employee. 

Apparently  it  is  the  idea  of  some  that 
the  committee  provided  for  in  this  reso- 
lution wUl  serve  in  a  semfjudieial  ca- 
pacity and  review  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  House  acted  and  report  its 
findings  back  to  the  House  for  further 
consideration,  it  being  alleged  in  debate 
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that  the  authority  of  the  Dies  commit-  ' 
toe  IS  limited  to  an  investigation  or  ex- 
amination and  a  report  of  lis  findings 
only  and  that  the  Cont;res.s  has  no  au- 
thority to  act  upon  such  findings  and  re-  ' 
move  anyone  from  a  Government  pay 
roll  by  lelusinK  to  make  appropriation 
for  his  salary  until  he  or  she.  as  the  case 
may  be.  is  tried  and  found  KUilty  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction 

It  was  arRued  at  K'ngth  when  the 
amendment  referred  to  wa.s  considered 
that  ConRress  did  not  have  the  riRht  in 
the  first  place  to  refuse  the  appropria- 
tion, but  In  ca.se  it  did  have  the  right  it 
was  insisted  that  such  rlKht  should  not 
be  exercised  until  charges  are  preferred 
In  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  and 
the  per  on  found  Ruilty  These  points 
wer«'  ably  argued  by  several  of  the  best 
informed  men  of  tin-  Congress  who  are 
al.so  rated  among  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
the  country.  The  arguments  were  made 
against  the  amendment  when  adopted 
and  have  b<^en  reiterated  today  in  sup- 
I  ort  of  this  resoluiion.  but  a.s  no  one  has 
attempted  to  show  specifically  the  right 
or  power  of  the  Congress  to  remove  any- 
one from  a  pay  roll  of  the  Government  I 

shall  address  myself  to  ihis  side  of  the 
question  for  a  few  moments.  Of  course, 
I  concT  in  the  able  arguments  made 
Justifying  the  action  of  the  Hou.se  in 
adopting  the  amendment,  some  of  which 
have  been  reiterated  today,  but  as  al- 
ready stated.  I  shall  use  my  timr  in  nn 
effort  to  show  that  Congress  acted  within 
the  .'Cope  of  Its  authority. 

Although  it  is  quite  prop«M  to  Inquire 
\^h»'lher  Congress  has  the  right  in  pars- 
ing an  appropriation  bill  to  state  spe- 
cillcally  tha  nom-  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  par- 
ticular p<'r»on.  the  answer  may  be  found 
m  a  long -established  policy  that  exists 
In  your  Appropriation  Committee  To 
lllUJttrate.  when  the  chief  of  a  bureau  or 
Government  agency  submits  to  Congress 
a  request  for  an  appropriation  and  such 
request  is  referred  to  a  -.ub* ommlltei*  to 
take  testimony  and  hear  the  Ju-stlflca- 
tloni  the  committee  has  always  ex«rcised 
the  right  and  invariably  inquires  as  to 
th»*  number  of  employees  to  b*-  paid  out 
of  the  fund.i  to  b<'  appropriated.  Includ- 
ing the  type  of  work  In  which  they  are 
engaged. 

The  committee  has  the  right  to  Inquire 
and  frequently  does  make  inquiry  as  to 
the  name  and  sex  of  the  individual  em- 
ployees, and  frequently  exercises  the 
right  to  Inquire  into  the  background,  the 
qualifications,  and  the  pecuUar  fitness,  if 
any.  of  an  employee;  this  right  or  power 
has  never  been  denied  and  is  exercised 
practically  every  day. 

Therefore,  if  the  Congress  has  the 
riuhl  through  its  appropriate  committees 
to  demand  such  evidence  it  certainly  has 
the  right  to  refuse  appropriations  to  pay 
the  salary  of  one  or  all  persoris  engaged 
in  a  particular  type  of  work,  and  if  it 
us  this  right  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
committee  could  not  even  name  the 
party  or  parties  to  be  paid  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  have  the  right  to  ex- 
clude one  or  all  as  it  may  see  fit  and 
call  them  by  name.  Or.  if  upon  appro- 
priate inquiry,  the  committee  feels  that 
llie  qualifications  or  services  of  an  em- 


ployee is  not  satisfactory,  essential,  or 
beneficial,  it  would  have  the  right  to 
refuse  an  appropriation  to  pay  his  or  her 
salary  and  to  give  its  reasons  therefor. 
Now.  if  a  subcommittee  acting  for  the 
full  committee  in  the  Congress  has  the 
ri«ht  to  make  inquiry  and  decide  upon 
the  qualifications  or  fitness  of  employees 
and  to  refuse  appropriations  therefor, 
certainly  the  full  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  itself  would  have 
power  equal  to  or  superior  to  thai  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  question  in  Issue  here  is  whether 
the  Congress  has  the  right  or  power  to  say 
that  a  particular  person  named  shall  be 
taken  off  the  pay  roll  because  there  is 
evidence  that  he  is  affiliated  with  an  or- 
ganization that  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  force  or  violence,  or  the  question  could 
be  stated  by  asking  whether  Congress  can 
take  afHrmative  action  and  remove  him 
from  the  pay  roll  by  refusing  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriation  before  such  per- 
son is  tried  and  convicted  before  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction.  My  thought  is 
the  Congress  clearly  has  the  right  and  I 
do  not  think  4t  infnhgcs  upon  the  con- 

slltulional  rights  of  anyone.  To  Illus- 
trate further,  we  often  ref'^r  to  our  con- 
stitutional right  of  free  speech  and  insist 
that  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  evtry 
American  citizen  freedom  of  speech.  We 
admit  this  but  under  a  law  enacted  by 
Congress  more  than  half  a  century  ago  a 
person  may  be  removed  from  the  pay  roll 
of  the  Government  if  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  free  speech  he  engages  in 
political  activity,  and  before  being  re- 
niovfd  ))'•  doe.«  not  have  to  be  tried  or 
convicted  in  a  court.  That  is,  if  a  pe.son 
In  the  Government  service  openly  goes 
out  and  espoHBea  the  cau.se  of  a  candidate 
for  office  or  op -nly  undertakes  to  defeat 
a  candidate  for  office  the  courl.i  have 
held  that  thl.i  \%  not  a  violation  of  the 
Con.stitution  but  It  h  held  with  equal 
clarity  that  It  is  not  an  infringemint  upon 
the  right  of  free  speech  for  Congress  to 
provide  that  a  Government  employi-e 
shall  not  engage  In  political  activity,  and 
when  .such  person  is  removed  from  the 
pay  roll  because  of  polilicHl  activity, 
which  has  frtquently  been  done  with- 
out having  to  first  carry  the  matter  to 
a  court  for  Judicial  determination.  It  Is 
not  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
Some  of  those  (lismiss»*d  have  appealed  to 
the  courts  which  have  invariably  held 
that  while  the  Constitution  guarantees  a 
jierson  the  right  of  free  speech  it  does 
not  guarantee  a  person  the  right  to  be  on 
J.  Government  pay  roll  and  th.at  the  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  fix  the  conditions 
incident  to  employment. 

Under  the  Constitution,  a  person  may 
have  a  right  to  join  an  organization 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government  but  the  Constitution  does 
not  guarantee  such  an  Individual  a  job, 
and  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  say 
that  if  a  p>erson  l)elongs  to  such  an  or- 
ganization he  or  she  may  not  be  entitled 
to  a  position  ,n  any  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  It  has  the  right  to  say  that 
he  or  she  may  be  removed  when  con- 
vinced by  suMcient  evidence  that  he  or 
she  IS  afBliaU'd  with  such  an  organiza- 
tion and   there  is  no  law  whatsoever 


making  it  necessary  first  to  submit  the 
evidence  to'  a  court  for  judicial  determi- 
nation. The  chief  of  a  bureau  or  head 
of  a  department  or  the  Congress  itself 
may  remove  such  individual  by  refusing' 
to  request  or  to  make  appropriation  for 
payment  of  his  or  her  salary. 

Congre.ss  has  said  by  its  action  that  no 
money  appropriated  under  certain  acts 
should  be  u.sed  to  pay  the  salary  of  any- 
one who  advocates  or  belontis  to  an  or- 
ganization that  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  our  Government  by  force  or  violence, 
and  when  the  chief  of  a  bureau  is  con- 
vinced from  evidence  that  a  person  em- 
ployed thereon  has  been  or  is  identified 
With  such  organization  such  chief  not 
only  has  the  right  and  power  but  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
charging such  employee  and  he  does  not 
have  to  wait  for  a  trial  in  court  to  do  so. 
and  if  the  officer  fails  or  refuses  to  dis- 
miss such  person  when  sufficient  evi- 
dence showing  his  affiliations  is  present- 
ed, then  the  Congress  has  the  right  and 
power  to  refuse  to  appropriate  the  funds 
to  pay  the  salary  of  such  person  and  has 
the  right  to  name  such  person,  if  neces- 
sary, and  a  judicial  determination  of  the 
facts  is  not  a  condition  precedent.  The 
Con;;ress  not  only  has  the  right  to  re- 
move these  people  when  sufficient  evi- 
dence is  submitted,  but  it  is  its  responsi- 
bility to  do  so  when  the  administrative 
officers  fail  or  refuse  to  act 

Yc  ur  Appropriations  Committee  car- 
ried a  provision  in  every  appropriation 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  last  year  to 
the  effect  that  none  of  the  funds  therein 
should  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  any 
p<>r.>on  who  advocates  or  belongs  to  an 
organization  that  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government  by  force  or 
violence.  It  was  the  duty,  therefore,  of 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
employing  people  in  the  several  agencies 
of  the  Government  not  to  employ  person.s 
who  belong  to  such  organizations  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  remove  them  when 
sufficient  evidence  wa.'  shown  as  to  their 
guilt.  You  cannot  blame  these  people 
for  accepting  the  tobs.  The  law  did 
not  place  any  prohibition  against  receiv- 
ing the  money.  The  inhibition  In 
against  paying  it.  When  no  attentkn 
was  appaiently  paid  to  the  law  and  a 
committee  authorized  by  the  Congre>.s 
and  acting  v  ithm  the  scop<'  of  it.s  au- 
thority now  comes  back  to  the  Congress 
and  says,  "Here  is  a  person,  here  are  two 
persons,  or  here  are  38  persons  on  the 
Government  pay  roll  who  are  identified 
with  an  organization  or  with  two  or  more 
organizations  which  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government."  and  submits 
sufficient  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charge,  then  Congress  not  only  has  the 
right  but  It  has  the  responsibility  of  say- 
ing whether  further  money  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to  be  used  in  paying  these 
salaries. 

It  has  been  argued  here  for  2  or  3 
days  that  these  ptmple  should  first  be 
given  a  trial  in  court,  but  the  argument 
is  not  well  founded.  As  far  back  as  1867 
Congre.ss  passed  an  art  making  the  pun- 
ishment by  dismissal  from  the  service  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  requires  or  requests  any  work- 
man in  a  navy  yard  to  contribute  or  pay 


money  for  a  fxtlitical  purpose,  but  no 
trial  was  made  necessary  to  dismiss  the 
employee. 

In  1870  it  was  made  unlawful  for  an 
officer,  clerk,  or  employee  to  solicit 
funds  to  be  u.-ed  in  the  purchase  of  a 
gilt  for  any  superior  officer  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  no  trial  by  law  was  necessary. 

In  1884  It  was  made  unlawful  for  a 
clerk  or  employee  to  make  a  gift  to  a 
suc>enor  officer,  and  no  trial  was  neces- 
sary to  dismi.^s  him. 

The  Pernicious  Activity  Act  requires 
no  trial  in  court  to  justify  a  dismissal 
from  the  service. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
passed  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  law 
which  provides  that  funds  appropriated 
therein  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  a  person  affiliated  with  an  organi- 
zation that  advocates  the  overthrow  of 
our  Government  by  force  or  violence, 
does  not  contemplate  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  facts  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  removal  of  such  persons. 

I  cannot  think  the  argument  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  aflfording  the  38  per- 
.soiis  already  referred  to  an  opportunity 
to  set  up  an  alibi,  or  to  suggest  to  the 
propo.sed  committee  to  accept  their  plea 
of  confession  and  avoidance  and  then  let 
the  matter  drop,  but  it  was  argued  and 
suggested  here  today  that  even  though 
th"se  people  were  at  some  time  identified 
with  a  subversive  organization  they  may 
now  make  complete  denial  of  their  affil- 
iations if  opportunity  were  afTorded  by 
saying  that  they  made  a  mistake  or  that 
they  were  misled  and  would  then  give 
Rs.iurance  that  they  are  now  thoroughly 
loyal  and  devoted  to  our  democratic 
syst"m  of  government.  No  doubt  the 
ones  who  made  the  argument  are  cor- 
rect in  thei.  guess,  for  I  am  satl.«^fied 
ecch  one  would  now  claim  to  be  a  dev- 
otee of  democracy  for,  according  to  the 
rejwrt  referred  to,  all  of  them  are  now 
drii-Aing  handsome  salaries  and  the 
chances  are  the  amounti  they  are  re- 
ceiving is  larger  than  their  share  of  this 
world's  poods  would  be  under  their 
communi  tic  theory  of  distribution,  and 
they  would.  th"refore,  not  hesitate  to 
reverse  themselves  and  profess  ob.solute 
loyalty  to  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  me  .say  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  It  is  not  a  crime  under  our  statutes 
to  be  a  member  of  a  subversive  organi- 
zation but  Congress  has  said  by  appro- 
priate action  that  membership  in  or 
affl'iation  with  such  an  organization  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  disqualify  a  person 
for  employment  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice and  the  position  I  am  taking  is  that 
when  dependable  evidence  has  been  sub- 
milted  to  a  department  showing  that  a 
l)erson  employed  therein  belongs  to  such 
an  organization  the  department  head 
has  the  right  and  p>ower  to  discharge 
such  p>er.son  without  first  having  the 
matter  judicially  determined,  and  if  the 
department  fails  to  act  the  Congress  has 
the  right  as  well  as  the  responsibility  to 
remove  such  person  from  the  pay  roll 
and  that  no  further  trial  or  judicial  de- 
termination is  necessary  and  it  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  Congress  in  mak- 
ing provision  for  such  removal. 
LXXXIX— App 4fl 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or    NIW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcnday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  me  over  the  Blue  Network 
from  Washington.  D.  C,  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  20.  1943: 

TTils  Is  the  first  time  I  have  spoken  over  * 
Nallon-wide  radio  lio<ik-up  since  the  political 
revolution  last  November  3,  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  ittued  a  mandaie  to  the  Meml>ers 
of  Congress  to  atop  the  New  Deal  march  to 
collectivism,  regimentation,  and  dictator- 
phlp  and  to  restore  representative  and  con- 
stitutional government  In  the  United  Stales 
This  the  Congress  has  already  begun  to  do 
and  the  American  people  can  be  assured  that 
V.C  will  do  a  good  Job.  let  the  chips  fall  whpse 
they  may.  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  ilic 
courtesy  of  the  Blue  Nctwoik  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  thousands  of 
Americans  who  wired  or  wrote  me  from  out- 
side of  my  congressional  district  on  my  re- 
election against  the  combined  opposition  of 
the  New  Dral.  the  Communists,  the  American 
Laixjr  Party,  left-wing  and  radical  newspaper 
and  radio  commentators,  and  some  rabid  in- 
terventionists. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  won  a  three- 
cornered  primary  campaign  by  a  ihree-to-one 
vote,  my  election  took  on  the  semblance  of  a 
national  or  international  campaign  In  which 
more  outside  money  was  sp<-nt  agnlnst  me 
than  was  collected  and  used  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  throughout  th« 
Nation 

Much  to  my  surprise.  I  found  wh»-n  I  re- 
turned to  Washington  that  the  snme  type  of 
pmeui  rumpalgn  bad  been  waged  HKainst  more 
than  II  hundred  Members  of  Con^/resc  who 
hiid  been  noninterventlonlsls  before  Prarl 
Haibor  Practically  everyone  of  thrm  wa*  re- 
elected This  disgraceful  and  un-American 
type  of  political  campaign,  conceived  In  false, 
hood  and  bleeped  in  venom  and  persoi-al 
aburr  constituting  a  national  conspiracy  to 
unduly  innucnce  a  free  election,  was  oigan- 
l;e'J  by  left-wing  New  Deal  and  Ccmmunist 
Si)urces  to  defeat  every  Member  of  Congrens- 
Republlcan  and  Democrat  -who  voted  their 
convictions  to  keep  America  out  of  war  unless 
attacked 

If  I  have  made  mistalces  of  Judgment  or  In 
voting,  It  is  because  I  love  my  country  too 
much  and  not  too  Utile  I  yield  to  no 
American  In  my  devotion  to  our  free  institu- 
tions and  constitutional  government.  I  Icnow 
of  no  yardstick  except  what  is  best  for 
America  In  peace  and  war. 

I  have  never  impugned  the  motives  of  sin- 
ceie  interventionists  who  wanted  as  to  enter 
the  war  oefore  Pearl  Harbor,  and  always  up- 
held their  right  as  American  citizens  to  ex- 
press their  views  openly  and  freely.  When 
war  came,  all  Members  of  Congress,  witli  cue 
exception,  voted  for  war  and  have  supported 
all  war  measures  since.  I  thought  the  pre- 
war controversial  issues  between  Interven- 
tionists and  nonlnterventlonists  were  sunk  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  interventionists  and  nonln- 
terventionlsts  were  united  and  marching 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  fighting  and  dying 
to  win  total  victory.  But  evidently  there  are 
5>till  some  fanatical  Interventionists  and 
luternatlonallets  left  who  are  willing  to  sac- 


rifice national  unity  and  play  Hitler  »  game  by 
seeking  to  revive  these  issues 

Aging  Nicbolas  Murray  Butler  in  a  recent 
speech  virtually  accuses  100.000.000  Americans 
who  sought  to  keep  out  of  war  unless  attacked 
as  having  caused  the  war  and  the  death  tvf 
ours  sons  in  battle.  Could  anything  )}e  fur- 
ther from  the  truth?  Ktghty  percent  of  the 
American  people  were.  In  1941.  by  every  poll 
taken  at  that  time,  for  keeping  out  of  war 
and  against  all  acts  that  would  provoke  war 
with  Germany.  Italy,  or  Japan  No.  Mr  But- 
ler: there  is  no  blood  on  the  hands  or  con- 
science of  any  nonlnterventionlsl  in  Congre*a 
or  back  home  among  the  American  people 
If  you  want  to  find  the  bloodguilt  you  will 
have  to  look  elsewhere 

I  plead  with  you  and  your  Intervention- 
ist fellow  travelers  not  to  raise  such  issues 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  in  our  his- 
tory They  will  only  create  discord  and  dis- 
unity and  lmp>ede  our  all-out  war  efforu 
There  will  he  plenty  of  time  after  th?  victory 
has  been  won  Lei  us  get  on  with  winning 
the  war  and  not  open  up  the  floodgates  <  f 
bitterness  and  wrath  over  pre-war  issues 
The  American  people  voted  their  resentment 
at  such  discordant  tactics  m  the  last  election. 

1  have  offered,  in  the  Congress,  a  three- 
point  war  program  which,  if  carried  out.  will 
expedite  winning  the  war  I  feel  certain  that 
the  American  people  want  to  get  the  war  ov4'r. 
With  the  least  losses  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. With  that  in  view.  I  urge  three  sep- 
arate and  distinct  acts  by  our  Goveriimsiit. 

1.  The  creation  of  a  supreme  allied  war 
council,  as  we  had  in  the  last  war.  composed 
o."  representatives  from  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain.  Soviet  Russia,  and  China,  with 
equal  rights  for  all  to  plan,  coordinate,  and 
carry  out  the  final  victory  campaign  and  to 
prepare  for  the  peace  to  fellow  There  rhouid 
also  be  military  representatives  from  all  the 
conquered  territories 

2  To  increase  our  elTorts  to  supply  China 
With  n  much  larger  share  of  our  lend-lease 
weapons,  particularly  airplaiiea 

If  tberr  is  any  nation  that  ha*  earned  (he 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  Is  China,  which,  with  3.000  000  pooily 
equipped  i>o!dlerB.  has  been  fight  ing  Japan  for 
0  years  Why  not  arm  and  equip  10  000.000 
additicnal  Chinese  nghtlng  men?  Why  not 
build  numerous  alrflrlds  and  provide  China 
with  1.000  fighter  plimea  stid  1.0(X)  b<mibrrs 
U)  enable  her  U>  iske  the  oflennivf?  Why 
not  concentrate  on  getting  airplMnr*  to 
China;  when  that  hnx  been  solved  the  bomb- 
ing of  Jupancse  citiis.  war  Itidustrli-s.  and 
rhipplng  will  begin. 

Why  not  persuade  Soviet  Russia,  now  that 
she  is  defeating  the  Oerman  armtc*  to  per- 
mit American  planes  from  Alaska  Ui  land  on 
Soviet  airfields  In  Siberia  and  continue  on 
to  China?  We  have  furnished  ov«r  a  billion 
dollars  of  Icnd-lrase  supplies  to  Ru'sla,  and 
she  might  at  least  be  willing  to  reciprocate 
to  that  extent  without  even  a«klng  tlie  use 
of  her  airfields  to  bomb  Japan 

3  Place  General  MacAMhur  In  ^upreme 
command  of  all  the  allied  forces  in  the  far 
Pacific 

He  has  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people,  who  know  iiim  as  the  ablest,  the  most 
brilliant,  and  mo«t  experienced  fighting  gen- 
eral in  our  Army.  Give  General  MacArtbur 
the  armed  forces,  airplanes,  and  ships  and 
he  win  find  a  way  to  open  up  the  road  to 
China  and  Tokyo.  Inadequate  forces  mean 
inadequate  attacks  on  small  i&lands  and  cut- 
posts  of  the  JapaneEe  Empire  The  Uland- 
hopping  campaign  began  8  months  ago  and 
might  go  on  fcr  6  years  without  reaching  the 
heart  of  Japan  We  have  been  merely  bruis- 
ing the  fingers  or  cuter  edges  of  the  Rising 
Sun  Empire 

The  American  people  want  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end  by  defeating  and  crushing  our 
enemies.  Japan  not  only  atarted  the  war 
but  took  the  Philippines  from   us,  and   the 
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American    p*cple   are   beKlnrun«  to  K«k  why 

do   wf    not    K'"t    '  »   witli   Itie    war.    why   do  we 

uut    tx>mb  Japan? 

Why  does  not  President  Roosevelt  place 
General  MacArthui  in  *uprerae  command 
and  furnish  him  with  ■ufflcicnt  troops,  alr- 
planfs.  and  ships  Ui  open  up  an  nJl-out  cam- 
paign on  the  Japs  belcre  they  become  en- 
trenched in  thi'lr  new  p<irse»sionb  and  ex- 
ploit Iheir  natural  resources  in  oil.  rubber, 
mctiils.  and  f'Hxl  to  develop  and  ezpaiul  their 
war  induMrlf*'  Is  there  any  aound  reacon 
why  Cieneral  MacArthur.  our  greatest  Dghting 
Keneral  to  date,  is  not  given  supreme  com- 
mand arwl  an  armv  of  «  million  ur  more  men, 
supported  by  a  huxe  air  force  and  the  Navy? 
The  American  people  have  faith  in  General 
MacArthur.  and  l)elleve  he  would  drive  the 
Japs  out  of  Burma  norneo.  and  Sumatra 
and   carry   the   flt?ht    to   the   heart  of   Japan 

The  Congreas  was  thrilled  by  the  .soul- 
ln.«piring  addreas  of  Mnic  Chlar.g  Kai-shek 
appealing  for  nu-re  aid  to  China  Let  s  find 
a  way  to  do  it 

It  would  be  foolish  for  lis  to  permit  our- 
selves to  imagine  thst  our  dKBcultles  and 
tribulations  will  be  over  with  the  war  No 
oot  wanta  final  and  total  victory  more  than 
I.  and  the  qtilcker  the  hotter  Oxir  troubles 
hitherto  have  been  largely  domestic  Prom 
henceforth  they  will  bo  >{lobal  or  world  wide 

The  Republicans,  or  minority.  In  Congress 
have  glv«n  the  Prtsldent  all-out,  Inval  «\ip- 
p<jrt  on  all  war  im  asures  No  President  has 
ever  had  such  complete  support  from  the 
oppoattlon  party  as  has  t)e«'n  freely  Kiven  by 
the  Republican  Memb<rs  of  Congress  sinco 
war  was  declared  However,  that  doej^  not 
mean  that  the  minority  Membt-rs  should  be 
gagged  and  not  tjcpre««  their  views  on  inter- 
national lesues.  on  the  conduct  of  thf  war. 
or  on  the  peace  afterward,  particularly 
when  practically  everyone  In  America,  In 
Connress  and  out  is  a.'.kinj?  himself  the  same 
question — wnat  are  cur  own  war  and  ppa<'f 
alms,  and  those  of  our  allies,  the  Briti.sh  Em- 
pire and  Soviet  Russia? 

We  Am«rlcans  ap(iUud  the  herofam  and 
gallantry  of  the  victorious  Ru.s.><ian  Armv 
We  are  determined  to  supply  the  Sr>viet.s  with 
increasing  quantities  rf  lend-lease  weapons 
and  fo<Kl  The  Russian  Armv  h;is  niatle 
terrific  aacrlt\ces  In  blood  and  lives  yet  con- 
tinue* to  have  an  tinconquerable  !»pirit  It 
has  borne  the  burden  nf  the  fl^hfinp:  and 
has  been  the  only  army  to  defeat  Hitlers 
leglona  It  deserves  unstinted  praise  and 
crrdU 

That  does  not  menn  hi  wever.  that  we 
should  embrace  Communism  In  America,  cr 
rrfrain  from  asking  our  ally  Jtisej-h  Stalin, 
what  his  objectives  sre  In  Eurcpo  and  Asia. 
Now,  while  we  are  engaged  In  a  coTimon 
cause  to  defeat  the  Axis  Powers,  we  should 
have  the  unquestioned  rlfrht  to  know  what 
we  are  fighting  for  In  Europe  and  Asu  We 
should  be  willing  to  place  our  own  cardP  face 
tip  ci  the  table,  and  should  have  the  right  to 
a>k  Oreit  Brltnln,  Soviet  Rus.-la.  and  China 
to  do  the  same  Certaliily  any  such  proposal 
cru'd  not  disrupt  the  unt'y  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  are  deiermuicd  to  t\i'.ht  through 
to  all-out  victory 

In  fairness  to  Joseph  Stalin,  he  did  not  in- 
fluence cur  entrance  into  the  war.  and  la 
under  no  obligations  to  us  except  fur  lend- 
lease  food  and  weapons  Tlie  one  quesUoD. 
however,  that  la  apparently  uppernKiat  In  the 
nvluds  of  those  Interested  in  pijst-war  prob- 
lems and  Uie  maiatenance  of  world  peace  la 
what  are  the  deslgi^  of  Sialin  the  inscrutable. 
He  Is  the  spbitix.  and  he  alone  can  solve  the 
riddle  In  our  mliids 

It  la  a  sheer  waste  cf  tune  di*cu&sing  peace 
terms  and  Kurcpean  or  Asiatic  rebatMlltation 
UDlil  SUdln  makes  known  hla  views.  Until 
he  doss  all  the  rest  Is  (xnjeciure  and 
"globaLloDey." 

There  U  notlung  I  would  not  do  to  help 
secure  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  because  If  w\? 
do  not  thl«  war  and  oiu  sacrincea — and  the 


I    lews  of  cur  sons — will  have  been  In  vain.    We 
I     Americans    are    united    In    our    a'.l-out    efforts 
!    to   v.in   the  war  as  quickly   us  possible   and 
I    with   the   least  casualties.     We  have  a  right 
to  know  ex.ictly  what  we  and  our  allies  are 
i    flBhtinK  for      Th?  time  to  find  out  is  now,  in 
I    the  midst  of  war  in  a  cumnuin  cause. 
1        After   the  victory   has  been   won.    and   the 
i    Rtrn^s   and    uncertainly  of   battle    has   disap- 
peared the  war    jbjcctives  may  change   with 
1    f-tartling   rapldttf      Let    us  get   on   with   our 
>    all-out  war  effors  to  attain  total  victory  and 
uncutiditKiual  .surrender  (  f  the  Axis  Powers — 
but   let  us  make  siue  that  aftt-r  we  have  won 
1    that  the   fruits   of   victory   are  lujt  snatched 
',    away   and   auolhtr   world    war    built   un   lis 
ruins. 

The  time  hni  come  for  plain  speaking. 
'  Most  Amerlcaii.s  expect  Oermany  ar.d  Italy 
:  to  coliap-e  wnh:n  a  year  or  IB  m^  n'.h<«  Un- 
til  we  know  th«  British  and  Soviet  war  and 
peace  alms  it  is  sheer  nonseiwif  to  discuss 
puiil-war  prubli;ins  regarding  Euiope  and 
Asia. 

One  thing  Is  certain — we  have  no  Imperial- 
istic desiRns  on  either  Europe  cr  Asia.  If  we 
are  to  be  the  a:'senal  for  democracy,  and  to 
largely  feed  Btirope  and  finance  the  war,  I 
bubmit  that  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  know  the  war  and  peate  aims  of  all  our 
ailifs.   and   cur  own 

I  lun  fearful,  unlfss  we  take  a  firm  stand 
now  for  frefdcrn,  democracy,  and  ,stif-deter- 
minalion.  that  it  may  be  t<;o  late,  thereby 
••jwing  the  setMia  of  another  and  more  dis- 
astrous war  thst  will  overwhelm  civilization, 
religion,  and  irte  institutions  throughout  the 
world 

Those  of  ua  who  went  throiiRh  the  heat  of 
the  last  campaign  know  the  temper  of  the 
people  Thev  are  viUm^  to  Il^ht  and  sacri- 
fice, aiid  to  gne  everything  tn  winniriR  tl.o 
war.  but  I  am  :onvinced  that  their  mandate 
last  Noveml)er  also  mclud«'d  a  demand  for 
fearless  It  adcrs.ilp.  which  will  safeguard  our 
own  mstit vitlo  IS.  reest;'.bli.sh  representative 
and  ccMistittnlonal  eovcrnment.  make  con- 
structive plans  to  provide  employment  for 
dur  returnin^iiol'lieis  and  strivi-  for  a  Just 
and  prrmai;»»i:t  peace  throUKl-out  the  wt^irld 
We.  In  t.he  Cyomjrea.'-..  cannot  evade  these 
duties  and  rtap^msibililics. 


Georfe  Washington,  the  Citizen-So!(!t«r- 
Statesnan 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or   SOCTH    CASOI  INA 

IN  TinE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  people 
have  ev'T  becotne  great  and  remained 
great  who  failod  to  honor  their  hero<  s 
or  cherish  their  traditiotx.s. 

I  therefore  congratulate  the  Congre.ss 
In  dedicating  this  day  to  the  honor  and 
memory  of  G*^rge  Wa.'^hirpton.  the 
Pather  of  Our  Country,  and  I  concur  in 
the  action  of  the  House  today  in  obscrv- 
inij  this  hour.  It  is  a  great  inspiration 
to  know  that  there  will  be  groups  of 
AiZkerican  cltizen.s.  running  into  the  mil- 
hons.  who  will  assemble  themselves  today 
In  every  State,  city,  village,  and  country- 
side throughout  the  Nation  to  pay  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  that  great  American 
citizen,  great  soldier,  and  great  states- 
man. George  Washington,  and  to  lededi- 
cate  themselves  to  that  system  of  Gov- 


ernment and  othf^r  institutions  created 
and  established  tinder  his  leadership. 

Time  and  word.s  are  in.sufficient  to 
enumerate  or  properly  evaluate  the 
many  virtues  found  :n  hi.s  life  as  the 
model  Citizen  in  Ume  of  p^-ace,  a  great 
general  in  time  of  war.  and  a  great  Presi- 
dent m  both  peace  and  war.  It  is  well 
i-eeogn:zed  that  no  one  man  contributtd 
more  to  the  successful  outcome  in  the 
revolution  for  freedom  and  independence 
than  Georpe  Wa.shington;  few  wielded  a 
greater  lalluence  m  .securing  the  adop- 
tion and  ratification  of  the  Con.^tituticn 
of  the  United  Stales  th  >n  Gt'orge  VVasli- 
inRton;  and  certainly  no  ont-  contributed 
more  in  .selling  up.  clarilying.  and  crys- 
tallizing the  people's  desire  and  ideal  of 
a  government  than  did  George  Wash- 
ington. Governor  Lee.  of  Virginia,  is  r-i- 
ported  to  have  charactenz.'d  him  a.s  be- 
ing "'first  in  peace,  first  in  war,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

The  prnate  and  pubi.c  life  of  Wa.sli- 
in^ton  .siiou'd  be  an  in.spiration  to  every 
American  ciLizen.  particularly  those  in 
public  life,  because  Wivshington  wa.s  one, 
"who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again;  when  he  suffered,  lie  threatentxi 
not."  However,  of  all  men  in  public  life 
in  our  country  from  the  oeginiiing  t  j  the 
p-esent  time  I  croinot  think  of  one  who 
was  criticized,  vilified,  abu.^fd.  malign-Ki. 
slandered,  and  libeled  more  than  Wai-h- 
inglon.  His  personal  character  and  in- 
tegrity were  frequently  and  merciles.sly 
attacked.  His  good  laul.  and  ability  t>oth 
as  a  soldier  rind  a  statesman  were  sub- 
jected to  maliciciLs  attacks  by  jealoiLs 
minds  and  .spiteful  ton^iu's.  It  is  report- 
ed that  even  his  Vice  PresideiU  and  suc- 
cessor, John  Adams,  failed  to  recognize 
his  courak'e  and  ability  to  ignore  his  self- 
isli  and  jealo'js  cnlics,  and  publicly  re- 
ferred to  him  on  one  occasion  a.s  "an  old 
multonhead."  but  to  show  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  expre.ssin,?  the  opinion 
of  the  American  people  we  arv  told  that 
on  the  inauguration  dny  of  Mr.  Adam.i 
the  throng  who  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion I«  ft  the  new  Pi-e.sident  alone  to  fol- 
low Washington  as  he  retired  from  the 
inauguraticn  ceremonies  to  cheer  and 
apph.ud  lum  a.s  lie  proceeded  aci'oss  the 
Potomac  and  turned  hi.<^  steps  to  Mount 
Vernon,  where  he  was  to  .spend  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life,  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  fought  a  good  fight 
and  ne\  er  abused  the  confidence  repo.se<l 
in  him  by  the  people. 

Wa.'^hmgicn  well  recognized  the  dif- 
ference between  criiiciim  and  abuse.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  constructive  criticism 
because  ii  rarely  comes  from  one's 
enemies.  Criticism  from  an  enemy 
usually  consists  of  vilification  and 
abuse,  neither  of  which  commanded  his 
atteniicn  for  tlie  reason  tliat  they  sel- 
dom cams'  from  men  of  irreproachable 
character.  Integrity  or  loyally.  He  acted 
upon  the  theory  that  vilification  and 
abu.se  are  more  often  the  product  of  a 
jealous,  envious,  selfish,  distrustful  per- 
son— a  person  whose  conduct  will  bear 
watching  in  both  private  and  public  life 
and.  therefore,  not  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion. Washington  welcomed  criticism 
from  his  friends;  he  subscribed  to  the 
observations  of  Poor  Richard,  who  said: 

Our  friends  arc  thoae  who  teU  ua  of  oar 
mistakes  and  help  tis  to  mend  them. 


Washington  rarelj'  ever  replied  to  his 
critics  except  when  they  challenged  his 
integrity  cr  loyalty:  his  theory  was  that 
if  he  made  an  error  there  was  no  better 
reply^to  make  than  to  correct  it.  if  pos- 
sible, and  if  the  criiici-sm  or  accusation 
were  untrue  time  would  soon  prove  its 
falsity  and  instead  of  dignifying  his  ac- 
cuser with  an  explanation  he  gave  him 
the  silent  treatment. 

When  the  Jay-Grenville  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  under  consideration  one  of 
his  critics  expiessed  himself  as  follows: 

How  long  is  this  to  be  borne  with?  How 
long  are  we  to  submit  to  the  exertions  of  a 
s.et  of  men  among  us  who  wish  to  prostrate 
us  at  the  feet  of  Great  Briuin  and  barter 
away  everything  freemen  hold  dear?  Is 
there  not  one  propitious  gale  to  kindle  the 
embers  of  expiring  liberty  again  to  consume 
Its  conspirators'  Disguised  moderatists.  for- 
bear Freemen  are  slow  to  anger,  but  when 
aroused  moderation  and  forbearance  may  for- 
sake them. 

After  the  approval  of  the  treaty  the 
following  is  reported  to  have  appeared 
in  the  Aurora,  one  of  the  critical  news- 
papers of  that  period: 

If  ever  a  nation  was  debauched  by  a  man, 
the  American  Nation  has  been  dabauched  by 
Washington.  If  ever  a  nation  has  been  de- 
ceived by  a  man.  the  American  Nation  has 
been  deceived  by  Washington.  Let  his  con- 
duct, then,  be  an  example  to  future  ages; 
let  it  serve  to  be  a  warning  that  no  man  may 
be  an  Idol,  let  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Government  instruct  mankind  that  the  mask 
of  patriotism  may  be  worn  to  conceal  the 
foulest  designs  against  the  liberty  of  the 
people. 

What  will  posterity  say  of  the  man  who 
ha.s  done  this  thing?  Will  it  not  say  that 
the  mask  of  political  hypocrisy  has  been 
worn  by  Cai-sar,  by  Cromwell,  and  by  Wash- 
ington alike? 

He  was  openly  and  publicly  charged 
with  theft,  one  of  which  was  summed  up 
and  expressed  as  follows: 

General  Washington  went  to  the  Treas- 
ury— some  futiue  President  may  go  to  the 
bank — the  one  step  will  not  be  a  Jot  worse 
than  the  other. 


If  truth  or  reason  or  the  public  debt  had 
been  at  all  consulted,  the  House  would  have 
begun  by  asking  the  Executive  why  he  took 
from  the  Trea.sury  tl. 100,000  without  their 
leave  and  in  contempt  of  the  Constitution. 

Thomas  Paine,  after  he  had  left  the 
United  States  and  become  a  citizen  of 
Prance,  addre.ssed  a  communication  to 
the  President,  part  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

And  as  to  you.  sir,  treacheroiic  in  private 
friendship  and  a  hypocrite  In  public  life,  the 
world  Will  be  puzzled  to  decide  whethtr  you 
are  r.n  apostate  or  an  Ixnpoeter;  whether  you 
have  at>andoned  good  principles  or  whether 
jou  ever  had  any. 

The  only  reply  or  reference  by  Wash- 
ington to  these  criticisms  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  incorporated  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Governor  Lee.  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1796.  when  he  said,  in  part: 

That  there  are  in  this,  as  In  all  other  coun- 
tries. dlEContented  characters  I  well  know,  as 
also  that  these  characters  are  actuated  by 
very  different  views.  Some  good,  from  the 
opinion  that  the  measures  of  the  General 
Government  are  impure;  some  bad  and  (if  I 


might  be  allowed  to  use  so  harsh  an  expres- 
f-lon)  diabolical,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
only  meant  to  impede  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment generally,  but  more  ebpecially  to  de- 
stroy the  confidence  which  it  is  necessary  the 
people  should  place  (until  they  have  un- 
equivocal proof  of  demerit)  in  their  servants, 
for  in  this  light  I  consider  myself  whilst  I 
am  an  occupant  of  office;  and  if  they  were  to 
go  further  and  call  me  their  slave  during  this 
period.  I  would  not  dispute  the  point  with 
them  But  in  what  will  this  abuse  terminate? 
For  the  result,  as  it  respects  myself.  I  care 
not  I  have  a  consolation  within  me  of  which 
no  earthly  efforts  can  deprive  me.  and  that  is 
that  neither  ambition  nor  interested  motives 
have  influenced  my  conduct  The  arrow  of 
malevolence,  however  barbed  and  pointed,  can 
never  reach  my  most  valuable  part;  though, 
whilst  I  am  up  as  a  mark,  they  will  be  con- 
tinually aimed  at  me,  Tlie  publications  in 
Frencau's  and  Baches  papers  are  outrages  on 
common  decency,  and  they  progress  in  that 
style.  In  proportion  as  their  pieces  are  treated 
with  contempt,  and  passed  over  in  silence  by 
those  against  whom  they  are  directed  Their 
tendency,  however,  is  too  obvious  to  be  mis- 
taken by  men  of  cool  and  dispassionate  mind.s. 
and.  In  my  opinion,  ought  to  alarm  them, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  bounds  to 
their  effect. 

Tlic  daily  walk  and  conversation  of 
Washington  testify  that  he  was  one  of 
our  greatest  citizens.  Although  not  a 
military  genius,  his  leadereship  of  the 
Continental  Army  for  7  years  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  according  to 
historical  records,  demonstrated  his 
abihty  to  command  the  confidence  and 
loyalty  of  an  underfed  and  poorly  clothed 
army,  and  his  final  success  after  having 
overcome  the  doubts  and  fears  of  many 
leaders  proves  that  he  did  not  have  a 
peer  as  a  military  strategist  in  this 
country,  and  the  fact  that  he  stabilized 
the  greatest  system  of  government  re- 
corded in  all  time  is  evidence  sufiRcient 
to  definitely  conclude  that  this  country 
has  had  no  greater  President.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  call  upon  those  who 
knew  him  personally  or  had  a  better 
opportunity  than  I  to  testify  as  to  his 
elements  of  greatness  and  will  submit 
their  evidence  in  support  of  my  conclu- 
sions. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  served  in  his 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  and  later 
became  a  successor  in  office,  referred  to 
him  in  these  words: 

His  Integrity  was  most  pure,  his  Justice 
the  most  Inflexible  I  have  ever  known,  no 
motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity  or  friend- 
ship or  hatred  being  able  to  bias  his  decision. 
He  was  Indeed  In  every  sense  of  the  words  a 
wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man, 

Alexander  Hamilton,  who  also  served 
in  his  Cabinet,  referred  to  him  as  "a  very 
honest  man." 

Washington  Irving  i.s  reported  to  have 
declared : 

The  character  of  Washington  may  want 
some  of  those  poetical  elements  which  dazzle 
and  delight  the  mtiltitude.  but  it  possessed 
fewer  inequalities,  and  a  rarer  union  of  vir- 
tues than  perhaps  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one 
man.  Prudence,  firmness,  sagacity,  modera- 
tion, an  overruling  Judgment,  an  Immovable 
Justice,  courage  that  never  faltered,  patience 
that  never  wearied,  truth  that  disdained  all 
artifice,  magnanimity  without  alloy.  It 
seems  as  If  Providence  had  endowed  him  In 
a  preeminent  degree  with  the  qualities 
requisite  to  fit  him  for  the  high  destiny  be 


waa  called  upon  to  fulfill— to  conduct  a  mo- 
mentous revolution  which  was  to  form  an 
era  In  the  history  cf  the  world,  and  to 
Inaugurate  a  new  and  untried  government, 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  enjoyment  of  much 
purer  civil  lit)erty.  and  greater  public  happi- 
ness, than  have  hitherto  l)een  the  portion  of 
mankind 

The  fame  of  Washington  stands  apart  from 
every  other  in  history;  shining  with  a  truer 
luster  and  a  more  tienlgnant  glory.  With  us 
his  memory  remains  a  national  property, 
where  all  sympathies  throughout  our  wtdeJy- 
extended  and  diversified  empire  meet  In 
unison.  Under  all  disseiuions  and  amid  all 
the  storms  of  party,  his  precepts  and  example 
speak  to  us  from  the  gra\e  with  a  paternal  ap- 
peal; and  his  name — by  all  revered — forms  a 
universal  tie  of  brotherhood — a  watchwortl 
of  our  Union. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  have 
passed  since  the  death  of  Washington 
and  there  has  been  sufBcient  time  for 
the  unbiased  and  unselfish  mind  to  prop- 
erly evaluate  his  life  and  services  to  his 
coimtry,  and  to  my  mind  Henry  William 
Elson,  the  historian,  quite  accurately 
summarizes  his  virtues  and  the  elements 
that  contributed  to  his  greatness  in  the 
following  words: 

His  popularity,  like  that  of  other  putaltc 
men,  had  its  ebb  and  fiow.  its  light  and 
shadow,  but  at  length  it  has  settled  Into 
a  steady  stream  of  light,  which  the  years 
have  no  power  to  dim.  For  half  a  cenltiry 
after  his  death  Washington  was  regarded  as 
little  less  than  a  demigod,  and  only  through 
the  telescope  of  modern  historical  criticism 
has  the  real  Washington  been  presented  to 
the  world.  We  now  know  that  he  was  a  man. 
a  real  human  being,  with  robust  good  sense, 
with  much  claim  to  genius,  but  also  with 
many  of  the  foibles  and  limitations  of  other 
men.  He  was  almost  devoid  of  wit  and 
humor  and  of  personal  magnetism.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  temper,  he  kept  it  under 
masterly  control.  He  was  an  avowed  Chris- 
tian, and  his  deep  religlotis  convictions 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character  and  guided 
his  daily  life;  but  he  was  not  demonstrative 
nor  emotional.  Though  never  familiar.  b« 
was  always  courteous;  his  manner  was  dlgnl- 
fled  and  reserved,  his  face  usually  calm  and 
reposed.  His  popularity  was  won,  not  by  a 
captivating  manner  nor  a  consciotis  effort, 
but  by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  and 
his  high, ^unselfish  motives. 

What  *ls  Washington's  rank  among  the 
world's  greatest  heroes?  He  was  a  successful 
commander  of  armies  and  he  displayed  much 
genlt;s,  but  among  the  world's  great  captaliu 
he  cannot  be  placed  in  the  very  first  rank.  As 
a  statesman  he  must  again  take  a  second 
place.  Wherein  lay  Washington's  greatness? 
He  was  not  dashing  nor  brUliant  nor  ortg- 
Inal.  His  greatness  consisted  for  the  movt 
part  in  his  lofty  motives,  in  hla  extraordinary 
sound  Judgment,  and  his  uuUmitad  couraga 
when  standing  for  a  principle  that  be  be- 
lieved to  be  ngbt.  Hla  patrlotlam  was  as 
pure  as  sunlight,  and  no  element  of  sdfUh- 
nnss  entered  into  his  motives.  In  all  bis 
public  career  he  never  made  a  serloiu  mis- 
take. As  our  first  President  he  held  himself 
above  party  lines,  and  amid  the  contending 
tempests  of  political  passion  he  stood  like  a 
mighty  oak  in  a  storm;  and  his  conservative 
strength  was  essential  to  the  life  of  the  in- 
fant Republic. 

Washington  was  exactly  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Providence  placed  him.  Had 
he  been  a  greater  genlixs.  he  might  have 
mistised  his  power;  iiad  he  been  a  weaker 
man,  he  could  not  have  succeeded.  Had  be 
possessed  the  ability  and  ambition  at  Na- 
poleon, our  cotintry  would  have  becosae  a 
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military  government  and  a  monarchy  Had 
hl«  ability  bren  ol  m^dlorre  rank.  It  Is  doubt- 
lul  If  tndep««ndfnce  covjld  have  been  won 
Washln^^ton  wan  precisely  the  man  the  times 
chllrd  fcr.  and  he  did  a  nervlce  i<<r  humanity 
that  dfserve*  the  hom.ige  of  every  age  and 
every  nation. 


A  New  Standinf  Committee  on  AvUtion 
Unnecessary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or    NIW    JEKSLY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVE3 

Mcnday.  Ffbruary  22.  1943 

Mr  WOLVERTON  of  Now  Jersey.  Mr. 
PfX'akpr,  the  estnbll.shment  of  a  nfw 
sLandiriK  committ«»e  on  nviation  i.s  un- 
necessary and  unwise  at  thl.s  time.  The 
reasons  advanced  In  an  editorial  of  the 
Wa.'  hinKton  Post,  of  today,  entitled  "Avi- 
ation N«'«*d.s  ■  ar»'  so  sound  and  logical 
that  I  wish  to  include  the  same  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  and  recommend  Its  care- 
ful consideration  by  thp  mpmber.shlp  of 
the  House: 

AVIATIO.N    NEEDS 

The  propcMal  ctmiln*  before  the  Hoiiae  thla 
week  for  the  establmhinenl  nf  a  new  staiid- 
m^:  commutet'  (in  uviatlt  n  would  add  lo  the 
It'gialiilive  anarcliy  which  i.i  now  impeUiiif 
the  work  of  ConifrCM  What  is  required  la 
not  more  romnuttofs  but  fewer  The  bin- 
ate  and  Houite  t.K.thi-r  have  80  standing 
ci  mmitirca  or  liille  miiilsincs  which  con- 
trol irgislatlun  in  tlu-ir  respective  spheres 
'Ihijae  committe<?8  are  Ki«!seiy  iiitini  atiU  T\\e 
ret-ult  Is  that  they  are  the  prey  of  lobby .sU 
and  pressure  xroups.  and  C\  u^^rt.^s  is  Uiua 
frustrated  from  Kivinx  first  attention  to  ma- 
jor leKlalaticn  If  8;.me  of  the  exiatinK  com- 
mittees were  combimd.  and  the  wlu.le  in- 
tef^rated  in  some  way  — such  as  by  the  lorma- 
tii.n  uf  u  tenir.il  committee — Congre  s  wovild 
bt  in  tliat  much  btliir  poMlion  to  roa.ssert  ila 
influence,  uiul  to  c  'nctnliaU;  uistc-d  of  dij.- 
aipattnt;  Ita  ener>;U'a 

It  Is  en  this  major  ground  thai  we  baae 
our  hope  that  tlie  House  will  not  afld  to  the 
confusion  of  Us  machinery  by  vvjiwig  f.jr 
another  ccmmit'.re  That  should  be  enoujh 
to  damn  the  project  But  the  ariTuraents  In 
f»Tor  of  a  standiiif  conimiltee  on  aviutiou 
arc  we.ilc  in  th-.msf Ivc.s  Representative  Lucr.. 
who  spotlighted  the  propc-ul  liust  week  tUd 
it  up  to  the  prcbKin  of  interiuitional  air- 
ways But  what  we  do  iibri  ad  In  our  air 
relation.*  with  the  w  rid  i«  a  problem  primar- 
ily for  the  Executive  Tlie  President  wt:i 
make  the  agreements  that  are  necessary,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  senati  rial  ratification 

Tliere  Is  llkewl.«*e  no  substance  indeed, 
there  Is  a  libel  -  In  the  art^umeni  that  the 
ex'.stlns;  Committee  rn  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  which  Includes  aviation  In 
Its  Jurladlctlon.  has  not  done  well  for  avia- 
tion This  la  contrary  to  the  patent  facts. 
Of  all  the  committee""  of  Crngress.  none  is 
more  efficient  than  the  Comm-.ttae  on  Inter- 
state and  Foremn  Corrmerce,  and  no  chair- 
man of  a  ctimmlttee  is  more  hardworking, 
mere  impartial,  and  less  st  nslt:ve  to  pre.ssur- 
Ing  than  Representative  Clarence  P  Lia. 
This  IS  the  testimony  of  the  aviation  Industry 
Itself 

In  point  of  fact.  Represfntatlve  Ieas  com- 
mittee haa  played  a  notable  part  In  the 
development  of  aviation  It  has  been  ao 
consisteutly    In    the    lead    that    its    members 


may  be  properly  de.scrlbed  as  aviation  pio- 
neers and  trail  blazers  Actually,  the  ccm- 
mlttrc  bep'in  to  study  the  problems  of  civil 
aviation  back  In  1923.  and  that  study  led 
to  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926.  Yet  In 
1926  and  certainly  In  1923.  civil  aircraft  wa." 
In  the  barn.storming  cradle,  and  there  were 
no  air  lines  as  we  know  them  today  Tlie  act, 
though  far  ahead  of  the  times,  laid  down  a 
pattern  which  la  still  being  followed  without 
basic  chanpe  The  committee  wa.«  equally 
forehanded  In  pushing  the  ecoTiomlc  regula- 
tion cf  the  aviation  industry  and  Us  re- 
search and  investigation  took  form  In  the 
Civil  Af-ronautics  Act  of  1918  Yet  the  In- 
nuendo Is  sometimes  heard  ih.u  the  Lea 
ccmmittee  doen  not  have  enough  time  to 
devote  to  aviation  Certainly  it  has  the 
time  and.  what  Is  even  more  Important  It 
has  the  experience  Aviation  would  suffer 
grevlously  11  It  were  dlvoiced  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  F>r"i^n  Ccmmrrce 
and  Kivt  II  to  a  new  and  Incxpenencod  com- 
mittee composed  of  peeudo-experts.  The 
proiKisal  would  thus  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  Industry  as  well  as  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


Purchase  of  Domestic  Silver 


When  we  also  call  to  mind  that  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  directed  the  mine 
owners  to  pay  an  additional  tl  a  day  to  the 
60.000  nuuferroUB  mmer.s.  which  amount*  to 
approximately  I18.0O0.0OO  per  yeiu".  It  ap- 
pears that  very  little  prcflt  Is  left  for  theanlne 


owners 


Yours   sincerely 

J  B.  Hajtveh  Genrral  Manager. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
fuNion  that  txi.sts  conct-rning  facts  about 
silver  and  the  purclia.se  of  domestic  sil- 
ver by  Ihc  Trea.sury,  it  is  refreshing  to 
have  first-hand  information  from  a  real 
mine  and  smelti-r  opi  rator.  giving  us  the 
real  facUs  and  the  view  point  of  the  miner 
a-s  presented  in  the  U  Iter  inserted  here- 
with frcm  J.  B  HafTner,  the  m.anauer  of 
one  of  the  largest  lead-silver  mints  in 
the  West,  located  in  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent: 

BtNKta  Hn  I  &  Stn.iivAN 

M'N'N  ;    fi  ("oNfFNTTlMnNG  CO  . 

Krllogg   Idatut   February  12.  1943. 
Hon    CoMPToN  I    Whitf 
House  Ofice  Butldi^g, 

Wasr  tngtori,  D   C. 

Dr-AR  CoMP  I  h.ive  your  note  encl'-'slnR 
CoNCKEssiONAL  RECORD  of  the  proceedings  and 
detjfites  o:\  Friday.  February   5.  1913 

Judging  fri^m  all  the  nol.-e  made  by  the 
enemies  of  silver,  one  might  think  that  the 
Bo-called  bonus  or  subsidy  paid  to  dor.icbt.c 
producers  of  sliver  would  In  a  large  p.Trt  be 
resp«.>nRible  for  the  mounting  natiot»al  ex- 
penditures and  mounting  national  debt  We 
may.  for  the  sake  of  argument,  consider  lliat 
the  stiver  miners  are  being  paid  a  sutsidy 
and  take  a  lock  to  see  what  It  amount.'?  to 
'I"Tif  d(^mt>*Mc  prf'duction  of  -"iiver  during 
1»42  w.us  approximate! v  64.tX»0  000  (  unces 
When  the  TreKSury  pay-s  llie  domeMic  pio- 
ducer  71  11  cents  per  ounce  and  the  world 
market  price  for  silver  Is  44  75  cents  per 
ounce,  the  domcsilc  pnducer  thus  receives  a 
bonus  or  subsidy  of  26  36  cents  per  ounce,  or 
•  14,234,400  for  the  1942  production  WiUi 
the  wheat  growers  receiving  an  annual  sub- 
Sidy  of  $50,000,000,  the  cotton  growers  re- 
ceiving another  subsidy  of  $50.000  000.  the 
petroleum  Industry  receiving  a  subsidy  cf 
ta.'jO.OOO  OOO,  which  may  t>e  Increased  to 
$400  000000  It  seems  Indeed  that  Repreaenta- 
tlve  Celler's  pot-bellied  mine  owners  are 
being  tieated  rather  shabbily. 


War  and  tke  4a-Hour  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.     RUSSELL     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

Executive  order  a  short  time  ano  in  set- 
ting 48  hours  as  a  regular  workweek,  but 
providing  that  the  la.st  8  hours  .should  be 
paid  fur  at  the  rale  of  time  and  on^-half, 
did  not  help  the  situation  with  reference 
to  tiic  manpower  problem  at  all.  In  my 
opinion  It  lias  made  bad  matters  worse 
and  only  serves  to  bring  about  disunity 
and  more  unrest  with  the  people  as  a 
whole  of  our  country. 

To  the  lo;iical  mind  it  appears  that  In 
order  to  secure  the  ptitrioii.sm  of  labor 
organization.s.  they  must  be  paid  for  the 
same.  When  millioii.s  of  our  citizens  are 
making  sacrifices  during  this  war.  it 
occurs  to  me  that  pairioiism  manifested 
this  way  should  be  indulged  in  by  all  of 
our  citizens.  As  long  as  certain  classes 
are  favored  either  by  law  or  Executive 
decree,  it  will  not  bnn;^  about  iiniiy  in 
our  country. 

On  February  11.  1943.  th.ere  appeared 
in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of  Dallas. 
Tex.,  an  editoriil  discussin;:  this  decree 
In  a  logical  manner  and  fully  explaining 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  mast  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
set  out  this  editorial  in  full: 


Th« 


WAR     AND    THE     40-HOLR     WKIX 

President's     latist     niar.powt-r     order 


amounts  to  official  recognition  that  the  40- 
hour  week  law  Is  impracticable  in  time  ol  war 
vhcn  the  Nation  must  cxrrt  eveiy  ounce  cf 
Its  workme  ene'rvv  and  when  sacrifice  should 
be  made  by  everybody 

When  the  40-hour  week  law    with  Its  time' 
and  a  h  tU  for  overtime  and  double  pay  f>  r 
Sundays  and  holidays  wM.«i  enac'ed.  n.Ulioiia 
of   breadwinners   were    Idle    and    the   drnr.ai;d 
for  e<"XKls  <f  all  kinds  was  at  a  low  ebb 

The  the<irlst8  who  devised  the  40-hcur  law 
argued  that,  by  shortening  the  Wc)rk  period 
of  all  err.ploypes,  pieces  on  r"y  rolls  would 
be  made  for  Job  seekers  And  to  encournge 
mauugt  mt-Mt  to  hire  additional  workers,  in- 
stead of  working  its  prisent  j,e:son:.el  long 
hours    high  rates  for  overtime  were  fixed 

But  the  war,  which  the  the<  nsts  did  not 
foresee  soon  nullified  the  orig.nal  argument* 
for  the  40-hour  week  It  wiped  out  unem- 
ployment by  causing  Jobs  to  become  more 
ni'mcrous  than  Job  seekers 

Yet.  although  the  condition  which  gave 
rise  to  the  ci^rtailment  uf  the  work  period 
I  disappeared,  labor  took  the  position  tht.t  it 
was  entitkd  to  the  overtime  pay  that  th« 
'  40-hour  standard  afforded.  In  short,  a  law 
I  that  Was  Intended,  by  the  theorlsta.  to  d  s- 
I    tribute   among    many    a    limited    munbcr    ot 
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Jobs,  became  practically  a  bonanza  for  the 
organized  workers  in  defense  industry  Much 
of  labor  began  working  more  than  40  hours, 
but  the  heavy  overtime  rates  continued  in 
effect. 

War  industry,  financed  at  the  expense  of 
the  laxpavtrs.  paid  the  overtime  rates.  It 
could  not  remain  on  a  40-hour-week  schedule 
and  meet  its  pnxluction  quotas  In  other 
woid.s.  a  law  that  was  intended  to  create 
more  Jobs  made  it  necessary  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium to  labor  when  J>bs  became  plentiful 

As  a  result  of  this  the  majcr  portion  of 
the  enormous  Uicrea.se  that  the  war  has 
caused  in  the  national  income  has  b»en  re- 
ceived by  employees  in  war  industry,  while 
the  millions  of  workers  in  so-called  non- 
essential mdustrv  and  in  agriculture  enjoyed 
very  little  or  no  lncrea.ee  m  incon.e. 

All  this  has  meant  that,  while  the  war  has 
brought  unprecedented  prosperity  to  some 
workers  It  has  brought  serious  hardship  upon 
many  others.  While  the  buvmg  power  of 
t-ome  workers  has  gone  up,  the  buying  power 
of  others  has  gone  down 

Since  the  40-hcur  law  wa-;  a  depres.slon 
mea.'-uve.  It  sh(  vild  have  been  repealed  when 
the  depression  ended,  but  the  portion  of  labor 
lienefltrd  by  It  would  make  no  cr-ncesston. 
A.*  a  result  cf  this  the  war  has  required  sacri- 
fice bv  millions  while  at  the  same  time  It 
has   mraiit  inflated  prosperity  for  oti^ers 

Tiie  Presidents  order  leaves  the  40-hour 
vecV.  as  the  basis  for  overtime  payment  It 
docs  not  wipe  out  the  glaring  dl«panty  be- 
twi'pn  war  industry  wages  and  the  pay  of 
wcrKers  in  f-o-called  nonessential  industry 
and  agrlculturp  It  may  inrreafe  produc- 
tion, but  It  does  not  relieve  the  unfnlr  con- 
dition that  has  been  caused  by  the  retention 
of  the  40-hour  wr-ek  But  now  that  the  In- 
p.ppronriateness  cf  this  depression  period 
law  to  the  wartime  situation  Is  officially 
recognized,  the  way  is  paved  for  real  correc- 
tive meaiures. 


"Feather  Beds" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF    PENNSY!  VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mi^ndav.  Fchnicry  22.  194j 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OPD,  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
editorial: 

■  FEATHER  Bins' 

While  the  United  States  Is  engaged  In  a 
fight  for  Its  life,  and  the  Government  tK-comes 
more  and  more  concerned  about  a  shortage 
ol    manpower — 

Painters'  unions  in  various  cities  impose 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  spray  guns  in  order 
to  slow  down  Jobs 

A  local  of  the  teamsters'  tmlon  requires 
that  every  truck  entering  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area  have  a  loc.il  driver  In  addition 
to  the  driver  already  employed 

Engineers  on  many  fast  passenger  trains 
work  only  10  calendar  days  a  montli.  for 
Which  they  receive  48  basic  days'  pay. 

In  various  cities  the  electrical  union  re- 
quires that  If  any  temporary  light  or  power 
Is  to  be  used  on  a  construction  Job  there 
must  be  a  full-time  maintenance  electrician 
who  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  any  con- 
■tructlon  work. 

In  some  cases  plumbing  imions  Install 
prefabricated  piping  only  If  the  thread  la 
cut  off  at  one  end  of  the  pipe  and  new  thread 
ib  cut  at  the  Job  site. 


In  Chicago  employers  cannot  bring  In  truck 
cement  mixers  unless  they  lure  extra  men 
to  stand  around  and  watch 

In  many  theaters  a  fall  crew  of  scene 
shifters  must  be  employed  even  In  plaj-s 
where  there  is  no  change  of  scenery 

ITiese  are  typical  "feithcr  bed"  restrictions. 
There  are  many  thousands  like  them  In  the 
present  search  for  manpower  nobody  ls  doing 
anyth.ng  about  them. 


On  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  herein  an  article  by 
Dorothy  Thompson  relating  to  a  recent 
speech  delivered  in  this  House: 
I    On   the   Record — Mrs    Luce's   8pt.ech   Reads 

Like    ■Docble  Talk  ' — Conceits  of  "Fkei:- 

DOM  or  Skies  "  Are  Confused 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

I  had  a  bad  conscience  after  commrntlng 
on  Clare  Boothe  Luce's  maiden  speech  m  the 
House  of  Representatlveh  frcm  read.ng  merely 

the  excerpts  In  the  press  So  I  read  it  entire 
in  the  Conores-sional  Record. 

Now.  I  must  confess  that  I  don't  know  what 
she  was  talking  about.  I  don't  know  what 
she  means  by  'freedom  of  the  skies  "  and  by 
"sovereignty  of  the  skies  "  Though  she  de- 
bates m  behalf  of  the  latter  against  the  for- 
mer, she  debates  without  definition.'^,  and  her 
descriptions,  in  lieu  of  definitions,  are  entirely 
misleading, 

Mrs  Luce  describes  "sovereignty  of  the 
skies  "  as  "the  policy  adopted  by  most  nations 
at  the  Versailles  Conference  •  •  •  sov- 
ereignty over  a  nation's  own  territory  and 
denial  of  free  access  to  Its  airports"  The 
denial  of  "free"  access  does  not  mean  the 
denial  of  "access,"  That  would  tie  patent 
non.'^en.se.  If  our  planes  did  not  have  access 
to  airports  situated  in  other  countries,  how 
could  we  fly  anywhere?  It  means  that  we 
have  access  under  certain  regulations,  as 
others  have  access  to  us  under  certain  regu- 
lations But,  under  the  nature  of  things, 
natlon.s  .strive  to  bring  the  various  regula- 
tions Into  conformity  under  international 
law  To  prevent  anarchy  In  the  air.  such  reg- 
ulations need  to  be  reciprocal  and  universal. 
limtted    concept 

"Sovereignty  of  the  air"  Is,  therefore,  a 
limited  concept  that  applies  to  the  passage 
of  planes  over  national  territories  and  to  the 
use  of  national  airports. 

"Freedom  of  the  air"  is  not  incompatible 
with  this  concept  of  "sovereignty  "  It  ap- 
plies to  that  portion  of  the  air  which  is  In- 
ternational highway — the  air  over  oceans, 
which  constitute  nine-twelfths  of  the  globe's 
furface  Freedom  cf  the  seas  means  the 
right  of  all  nations  to  traverse  the  high  seas 
en  equal  terms.  Freedom  of  the  air  over  the 
seas  means  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is  free- 
dom  of    international   highway. 

Now,  If  it  was  Mrs.  Luces  Intention  de- 
liberately to  confuse  these  two  concepts  and 
present  them  as  Incompatible  with  each 
other,  one  can  only  wonder  what  her  pur- 
pose may  have  been.  If  her  speech  filled 
some  with  a  certain  degree  of  alarm,  it  was 
because  she  seemed  to  mix  up  in  it  still  a 
different  concept  of  "sovereignty  of  the  air"— 
different  from  the  one  described  al)ove  and 


expressed  In  existing  International  rules. 
Tliat  was  apparently  the  idea  cf  American 
sovereignty,  or  supremacy  in  the  air  ail  over 
the  globe 

Mrs,  Luce  said:  "We  beg  them  (the  Army 
and  Navyi  not  to  fritter  away  our  best  chanc« 
of  winning  the  peace — which  is  post-war 
civilian  as  well  as  military  control  of  the  air." 

Whose  air?  Our  own  over  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  sense  described 
above?  When  and  by  whom  has  that  ever 
Ijet'n  challenged?  By  no  one,  ever.  But  Mrs. 
LrcE  tays:  "We  have  invested  hundreds  cf 
millions  of  dollars  via  lease-lend  In  terminal 
facilities,  communications,  weather  control 
and  air  transport  craft  in  foreign  countries  " 

HER  meaning  unstated 

Mrs.  Luce  does  not  state  outright  what 
her  meaning  Is  In  referring  to  this  fact.  But 
the  context  of  her  speech  certainly  Implies, 
If  It  implies  anything  that  these  facilities, 
built  for  the  United  Nations,  a.*  part  of  a 
common  effort  to  defeat  a  common  enemy. 
must  be  retained  by  us  to  give  us  an  unques- 
tionable commercial  and  military  competitive 
advantage  over  our  piesent  allies  after  the 
war  IS  over 

She  points  out  that  the  Axis  Powers  will 
doubtless  be  completely  knocked  out  of  any 
competition  by  total  air  diaarniament.  in- 
cluding the  right  to  manufacture  civilian 
planes.  Tliat  leaves  Britain.  America,  and 
RuEsta  In  the  field,  and  America  must  have 
the  advantage.  utherwL'^  we  shall  have  lost 
the  j)eace 

If  any  pnigrum  for  wholesale  big  business 
competition  ft)r  supremacy  In  the  global  air 
Is  followed,  either  by  Britain  or  us.  we  shall 
certainly  bare  that  World  War  No  3  to  which 
Mrs  Luri  also  refers  For  Mrs  Luce  is  cor- 
rect about  one  thlitg:  "An  air  commerce 
program  complementary  to  and  coordinated 
with  military  defense  is  vital  for  the  future  *• 
No  one  can  disentangle  commercial  and  mili- 
tary aviation.  That  is  why.  as  H  O  Wells 
was  one  ol  the  first  to  see.  the  Federal  and 
cooperative  control  of  the  air.  under  global 
rules.  iB  essential  if  we  are  of  firm  inten- 
tion not  to  have  that  next  war  In  the  world 
horror  series. 

Mrs  Luce  s  speech  is  not  in  the  least  clear, 
and  she  can  easily  challenge  Representati\e 
J  W.  FULBRIGHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  to 
"give  a  precise  quote  In  which  I  said  Aratnai 
must  control  the  skies  of  any  other  nation  " 
There  Is  no  precise  quote.  It  is  net  a  precis* 
speech,  but  a  lot  of  American  century  double 
talk.  But  if  Mrs.  LrcE  wants  to  be  taken 
seriously  she  ought  to  make  a  precise  state- 
ment cf  what  she  does  mean.  The  function 
of  words  is  to  convey   meaning. 

I  like  Mrs,  Luce  and  supported  her  candi- 
dacy for  the  House.  But  I  didn't  support 
Mr  Sam  Prior,  who  first  brought  her  nama 
forward,  played  an  active  role  behind  (he 
scenes  In  her  campaign,  and  is  vice  president 
of  Pan  American  Airways.  I  would  tay  to 
Mrs.  LucE:  Clare,  be  yourself. 


Return  to  Standard  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I  In- 
clude a  senate  concurrent  resolution  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  of  the  SiaU  oX 
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APPENDIX  TO  THK  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Indiana  memorial-zing  Congress  to  re- 
store standard  time  to  the  Nation  at  least 
during  that  portion  of  the  year  between 
the  Ist  day  of  October  and  the  1st  day  of 
April  of  each  calendnr  yeU": 

WhercEs  In  the  InRrrutablc  wisdom  of  the 
p<.wers  at  Washlngtrti  the  clo^ka  of  the  Na- 
llcn  have  t;ren  advanced  1  hour,  and 

Whereas  for  Bcnie  reast  n  tlio  bun  has  not 
accelerated  correspondingly;  and 

Whereas  with  war  indu-trlcs  workliiR  24 
h'  urs  a  day  no  pcsntble  iidvantaiic  accrues 
from  the  advance  in  time,  and 

Whereas  said  chanf^p  of  time  is  a  distinct 
J.  ijjdicap   to   the   at5rKultu:.il   pnniuction   of 

tiic   Nat  :<ili,    atid 

WhcriBS  during  half  of  the  y.  ;ir  it  necfS- 
tltat'^  (4r<>piMi<  in  the  2  houro  cf  predawn 
darKnecB  with  which  an  unci.operut ive  nature 
elirouUs  the  Nation     Therefore  ix*  It 

Rfjio/icd.  That  Congrcs*  be  hertl)y  mcmo- 
rialiieU  to  ri'siore  standard  t;m"  tu  ths-  Nat.on 
at  least  dur.ntt  that  portion  of  thf  yf-ar  b*-- 
twpfu  the  l.-i  day  of  Ort(  ber  and  Hie  l>t  day 
o    April  of  each  calendar  year. 


PoiUl  Employees'  Pay 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

ar    MIflllCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnndmj.  Ft-bruary  22.  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michik^an.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  smk.  unanimous  con.seiit  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  ma;^azine  America  in 
the  i-ssue  of  February  20.  1943.  on  the 
subject  of  post-ofBce  employtM?.s"  pay: 

OVr.RWORKIT)    /iND    rNDERPAID 

Since  the  days  of  Ben  Ftanklin  no  one  has 
heard  of  a  wealthy  fKivt-ofllc*"  employee  The 
■  vpragf  pof^t^ii  worker  In  Hpt  to  go  hungry 
unless  he  or  his  wife  l.«  an  expert  in  eco- 
Xiomica  But  he  cannot  hold  out  much 
Icnger.  for  his  sUary  todav  is  exactly  whni  it 
was  in  19U5       A     1  the  new  taxes  eat  into  that 

His  mid  has  been  n  Vigh  In  19.«2  all 
postal  Workers  were  tjiven  a  month's  fur- 
lough, without  pay  la  1933  the  Government 
exhorted  all  private  enipli;yers  to  raise  wares, 
and  then,  to  give  them  a  RikxI  example,  cut 
the  wa>:es  of  its  own  employees  by  15  percent 
A  few  years  later  10  percent  of  th.s  cut  wi's 
restored,  and  finally  C'ongress  was  sliamed 
InUi  restoring  the  other  S  percent  The 
postal  worker  then  found  himself  where  he 
had  been  in  1935.  He  is  still  on  that  spot. 
wistfully  watching  the  increases  granted  by 
Federal  boarda  to  employees  in  pilvate  ui- 
dustry  who  can  strike 

Government  employees  must  take  what  Is 
cfTered.  and  like  it.  or  get  out  That  is  ex- 
actly the  policy  which  the  predatory  cor- 
p<.:>r<ttians  enforced  in  t.lie  darkest  days  of  the 
laissez-faire  ape  The  Governmer.t  employee 
nay  not  strike  He  may  no'  walk  our  He 
may  not  picket.  He  is  deprived  of  his  right 
to  bargain  collcctlvtly  If  he  tnes  to  better 
his  condition  by  etv»g'''ig  i"  politics,  he  f.Uls 
under  the  ban  of  the  Hatch  Act  Hence,  the 
politicians  recognize  no  special  duty  to  the 
Federal  employee  His  defenseles5  condition. 
which  entitles  him  to  special  protection,  only 
makes  him  in  their  eyes  a  victim  who.>e  cries 
may  be  safely  disregarded,  since  ihey  are  the 
cries  of  the  helpless. 

Not  every  Federal  employee  is  an  over- 
worked and  underpaid  drudse  This  de- 
•criptlon  •ces,  however,  fll  ab(  ut  40  percent 


of  them  Of  the  remaining  60  percent,  at 
least  half  could  be  dropped,  with  benefit  to 
the  Government.  But  the  Abcu  ben  Adhem 
of  the  underpaid  and  the  overworked  Is  the 
postal  worker  A  bill  for  his  relief  might  well 
be  the  first  step  to  that  sane  and  humane 
labor  p<^)llcy  which  the  Guvernment  has  yet 
to  ad'  pt  or  ev"n  to  consider  r^erlously,  for  the 
welJare  of  il.«  millions  of  employees. 


Ditmidal  of  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  CB3BCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  February  22.  1943 

Mr  RAMSPECK.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  to  extend  my  'tmr.rks  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord. I  mclucie  the  following  editorial  from 
thf  Fedoral  Employee  i.s.sne  of  Fi'bruary 
1943.  setting  forth  the  regulations  rela- 
ti\e  to  the  removal  of  employees  from 
the  Federal  service: 

rrrEBAL    dismiss  \l    fzoctottrx 

The  volume  of  suggestions  which  are  crop- 
ping up  ut  the  present  time  to  the  gen-ral 
effect  that  some  mo-re  summary  procedure  l.s 
needed  to  nd  tlie  service  ot  unfit  Federal 
employees  Indicates  that  a  restatement  of 
the  procedure  governing  such  removal  seems 
to  he  'ulled  for 

Since  the  act  cf  AupiLst  24.  1912.  went  Into 
effect  the  fi.Uowirg  rules  have  governed  re- 
movals : 

"1  Reason.s  to  he  furnished:  No  person  In 
the  cl.i.^j^uied  service  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  removed  therefrom  except  for  such 
cause  as  will  promote  ilie  efneiency  of  tlie 
service  arc;  for  reabOns  ^iven  m  writing,  and 
the  person  whose  removal  is  fouk;ht  shall  have 
notice  of  the  same  ar.d  of  any  charges  pre- 
ferred ag-ilnst  him  and  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  thereof,  and  also  be  allowed  a  reason- 
able time  for  personally  answeriiiK  the  tame 
In  writing,  and  aiEdavits  In  supjort  theieoX 
(regarded  us  applving  to  the  aii.-wer  of  the 
accused  employee);  but  iu»  examination  of 
witnesi.es  nor  any  trial  cr  hearing  shall  be 
required  except  In  the  d.screilon  o'  the  officer 
mukli.g  the  removal,  and  copies  of  charges, 
liOiice  of  hearing,  answei.  reasons  for  re- 
moval, and  of  the  order  of  removal  »ha!l  be 
made  a  p.irt  of  the  record-i  of  the  pn  per  de- 
p«rtment  or  ofTlco.  as  shall  also  the  reasons 
for  re<luction  in  rank  or  loinpensallon;  and 
copies  of  the  same  shall  be  furnuhed  to  the 
person  affected  upon  requ?".*t.  and  the  Com- 
mission also  shall,  tipon  request  b?  furnished 
copies  of  the  same  '" 

Tlie  act  of  June  28.  1940.  provides  a  modi- 
fication of  the  above  procedure  as  applying 
to  civilian  employees  of  the  War.  Navy  and 
Coa5t  Guard    as  follows 

"  •  •  •  Durii^g  the  national  emerv;p!'.cy 
dtclRrtHl  by  the  President  on  S"ptember  8. 
1939.  to  exist,  tlie  provisions  of  '«iectloii  6  of 
the  act  of  Ausjust  24.  1912  (37  StT\X  555;  U  8 
C.  title  5.  sec  6.^2 ».  shall  not  aj  piy  to  any 
clvll-service  employee  of  the  W.^r  or  Navy 
Departmer.ts  or  of  the  Coa^t  Guard  or  their 
field  services,  whose  Immediate  removal  i«.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  concerned  var- 
ranted  by  the  demand*  of  natl  )nal  securliy. 
but  nothing  herein  shall  be  con.";trued  to 
rep?al.  m<xltfy.  or  suspend  the  proviso  in  that 
sec'.lon  Those  jjervn-^  fvimmanly  removed 
under  the  authority  of  th's  section  may  if  m 
the  opinion  of  the  Secrt'tary  concerned,  sub- 
sequent investigation  so  warrants,  be  rein- 
stated, and  If  so  reinstated  sh>ll  be  sUowed 
compenjation  for  the  period  of  such  removal 


at  the  rate  they  were  receiving  en  the  date  of 
rem<-val:  And  provxdfd  further.  That  within 
30  davs  after  such  removal  any  such  perton 
shall  have  an  opportunity  personally  to  ap- 
pear before  the  ofBcial  de.«ignated  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  and  be  fully  Informed  cf 
the  rea-'ons  for  such  removal,  and  to  submit, 
within  30  days  thercalter.  auch  statement  or 
affldavitJi  iir  both,  as  he  may  desire  to  sliow 
why  he  sh.  uld  be  rctain'>d  and  not  removed 
(sec    6  of  the  act  of  June  28.  1940.  54  Stat. 

67S )  •■ 

For  civilian  employees  who  are  aervirg  their 
probritloral  period  cf  either  6  or  12  months, 
as  the  case  may  be.  the  removal  prt  cedure 
is  as  fellows: 

If   and   when,   after   a    full   ar.d 

fair  trial  the  conduct  (  r  capacity  of  the  pro- 
bationer la  not  aaliafactory  to  the  appointing 
officer,  the  probationer  may  at  any  time 
thereafter  during  this  period  be  fo  notified  in 
wnt.r  g  with  a  lull  statement  cjf  reasons,  and 
this  notice  .shall  terminate  his  serv'.ce   ' 

In  the  leading  ca.se  of  Taylor  v  Ta/t.  Sec- 
retary of  War  (24  App  D  C  85,1  the  court 
held: 

■  The  courts  have  no  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  action  of  an  appointing  officer  in  remov- 
ing an  employee  The  right  of  app<.)intment 
necessarily  Involves  the  right  of  reiiKnal. 
This  power  is  al.scliite.  except  insofar  as  re- 
stricted by  Congress  The  Civil  Service  Act 
limifs  the  power  of  removal  in  no  respect, 
except  lor  the  sir  gle  cuu.'-e  of  failure  to  con- 
tribute money  or  services  to  a  political  party. 
Au  employees  fitne^ss.  capacity,  and  atten- 
tion to  hi.s  duties  are  questions  of  discretion 
and  Judgment  to  be  determined  by  the  heacLs 
of  the  departments.  Such  questions  are  te- 
yond  the  [xiwer  of  any  court  " 

It  IS  clear  from  the  authorities  above 
quoted  that  any  civilian  employee  who.  after 
being  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate qualiflcutioii.  cannot  be  adjusted  s*.)  as 
to  perform  work  of  a  .satisfactory  standard 
can  be  removed  from  the  service  withcut 
either   dfBculty  or  delay 

Tlie  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees will  continue,  as  always,  vii^iroo'ly 
to  Insist  that  employees  not  he  .subjected 
to  arbitrary,  unfair,  or  capricious  disciplinary 
action,  but  a  smi  othly  operatiTig  system 
whereby  the  service  can  be  rid  of  its  unfit 
IS  most  necessary  in  the  interest  of  all  worth- 
while employees 

Nothing  better  aerves  to  bolster  morale 
than  the  knowlcd^'e  that  proper  levels  of 
performance  must  be  maintained 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  pisiiioiLb  cf  directors  of  perMinr.el 
Is  still  viewed  with  skepticism  In  many  quar- 
ters and  unless  petsoiinel  cfllcers  fully  ltv»» 
up  to  their  reBp«-)n»ibilitif8.  this  skepticism 
will  be,  If  ..nything.  heightened  A  gri?at  dis- 
fervlce  to  the  whole  Federal  personnel  struc- 
ture will  be  the  rrtult. 

The  Rainspeck  Invtstlpatlon  by  all  meana 
ahould  call  for  detailed  reports  a«  to  the 
extent  to  which  directors  of  pers<innel  are 
tnaUtlng  not  only  that  capable  en  pioyeea 
she  uld  receive  tlie  benefits  of  their  gcuxl  work 
but  that  "he  unfit  are  cleared  from  iha 
Federal  rolls. 


Food  for  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SOtTH   D.fKOT.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Miinday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  CASE     Mr   S.ceaker.  under  leave 
granted  by  the  House,  I  place  in  the 
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Record  a  statement  on  our  food  s'tuatioa 
made  by  the  Honorable  Loyson  G.  Troth, 
secretary  of  the  South  Dakota  Citizens 
for  Victory  Committee,  and  former  State 
secretary  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Troth's 
statement  follows: 

OCt    rOOD    SITUATION 

We  are  close  to  a  focxl  Dunkerque  We  have 
lost  our  fcxxl  production  goal  for  1943.  t)ecauae 
no  practical  program  for  Ita  success  has  been 
made.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
Czar  Wickards  slogan  "Food  will  win  the 
war  and  dictate  the  peace"  U  inaplrlng.  but 
what  food?  Slogana  do  not  win  wars  or  feed 
the  surving  Hla  pipe-dream  army  of  3'2 
million  city  men.  hlgh-schcxjl  glrla.  and  chU- 
dren  to  plant  and  harvest  Is  a  mirage.  In- 
experienced labor  will  aid  In  flash  crops, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  but  not  too  much 

On  our  highly  mechanized  poultry,  dairy, 
livestock,  and  grain  farms  we  must  have  men 
trained  to  operate  and  service  expensive 
machinery,  not  for  a  few  hours,  a  few  days, 
but  24  hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year.  Even 
now  we  are  rationed,  are  told  to  begin  tight- 
ening our  belt.s.  that  our  so-called  surplus 
Will  disappear  .ilm'st  overnight  (Which  Is 
only  tcK>  true  i  Mr.  Wlckard  s  suggestion 
that  farmers  loan  their  machinery  Is  Im- 
piactlcal.  Nearly  ever  farm  must  have  Its 
machines  working  on  the  same  days. 

One  day's  delay  often  spells  the  difTerence 
between  a  bumper  crop  and  a  failure  Our 
farm  machinery  quota  Is  53  percent  of  pre- 
war years  It  .should  be  153  percent.  No  one 
thing  would  do  more  to  ease  our  farm  latwr 
shortage  than  would  giving  the  farmer  ade- 
quate farm  machinery.  General  Marshall 
says  he  will  not  release  the  trained  farmers 
now  in  camp.  We  pin  our  faith  of  an  early 
victory  on  the  millUry  genius  of  General 
Marshall.  Do  we  ask  him  to  win  with  un- 
trained, half-equipped  men?  Is  it  any  more 
sane  to  ask  the  farmer  to  reach  production 
goals  while  we  hamstring  him  by  draining 
his  trained  help,  refuse  replacements  for 
obsolete,  worn-out  machinery  that  should  be 
In  the  scrap  drive? 

LoYSON  G.  Troth. 
Secretary.  South  Dakota  Chapter. 

Citizens  for  Victory. 


Old-Af e  Assistance 


will  increase  the  need  for  aid  for  Individuals 
within  this  SUte  unable  to  provide  all  of 
the  necessltlea  of  life  for  themselves;   and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses for  the  giving  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  Is  to  keep  the  family  Intact  and  that 
wherever  there  are  one  or  more  dependent 
children  in  a  family  that  the  mother  Is.  in 
practically  all  cases,  unable  to  support  her- 
self, and  l8  m  need  of  aid  either  Federal, 
State  or  county  for  that  purpose;  Now, 
therefcre.  be  It 

Resolird  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  State  of  Montana,  That  the  Fedeial 
Boclal  Security  Act  be  so  amended  an  to  pro- 
vide for  a  matching  of  funds  advanced  by  the 
State  and  county  up  to  »40  per  month  for 
the  mother  and  the  first  dependent  child, 
and  providing  for  113  thereafter  for  each  ad- 
ditional dependent  child:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  the 
factfc  set  forth  herein  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Senators  and  Representativis  In 
Congress  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to 
each  S-nator.  each  Representative  in  Con- 
grfs.>  and  to  the  Governor  of  this  State. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  present  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Montana 
lor  the  consideration  of  Congress: 

Whereas  the  present  maximum  payments 
made  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
for  matching  benefits  given  by  States  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  are  now  $9  per  month 
for  the  first  child  and  16  per  month  for  each 
iddiiional  child;  and 

Whereas  the  maximum  amount  provided 
for  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  of 
matching  State  aid  for  old-age  assistance  Is 
$20  per  month  per  individual;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  a  discontinuation 
of  Work  Projecu  Administration  pro)ecU 
and  the  discontinuation  of  the  food-stamp 
plan  and  a  posisible  discontinuation  of  com- 
modities under  the  food-dlstrlbutlon  program 


The  Nebraska  Fanners'  Union  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motiday,  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  \ 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Chris  Milius,  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
State  Union  of  Nebraska: 

Farmers  Educational  and  Cooper- 
ative Stati  Union  or  Nebraska. 
Omaha.  Nebr  .  Ff^bruary  19.  1941. 
Mr.  Carl  T   Cinrna. 

Congressman,  House  Office  Buildxng. 
Washington.  D   C 

Dear  Mr  Curtis:  At  our  Farmers'  Union 
State  convention,  held  February  10  and  Feb- 
ruary 11  our  legislative  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  one  man  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  each  organized  county,  presented  the 
following  five  resolutions  dealing  with  na- 
tional legl.slature,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  I  trust  that  this  will  give  you  seme 
guidance  as  to  how  our  members  feel  about 
national  legislature. 

1  We,  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union 
of  Nebraska,  recommend  that  this  convention 
repeat  its  request  of  a  year  ago  asking  the 
Congress  cf  the  United  States  to  outlaw  all 
strikes  as  sabotage  against  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  We  ask  that  Congress  enact  pay-as-you- 
go  taxation. 

3  We  call  upon  Congress  and  our  fellow 
citizens  to  realize  that  a  lower  standard  of 
living  as  evidenced  by  increased  living  costs 
Is  a  result  of  Increased  taxation  and  war.  and 
when  any  group  gets  increa.sed  wages  to  pay 
such  Increased  living  costs,  they  have  only 
passed  on  their  share  of  the  burden  to  some 
other  group.  We  therefore  condemn  pay  In- 
crea.se  legislation  as  a  shift  of  the  war  cost 
onto  agriculture,  the  industry  that  has  his- 
torically borne  the  major  financial  loss  In- 
curred by  war. 

4  We  recommend  a  large  draft  of  Federal 
employees  into  the  actual  war  effort,  a  48- 


hour  week,  and  an  actual  draft  of  workers 
Into  vital  Industries  as  a  solution  to  the  man- 
power problem.  We  favor  Mr.  Rlckenbacker  s 
suggestion  that  workers  so  drafted,  who  serve 
honorably  In  industry.  l>e  given  proper 
recognition. 

5  We  urge  that  price  ceUlngs  In  agricul- 
ture be  fixed  high  enough  to  permit  adequate 
production  without  the  use  of  sutisldiea 

The  members  of  the  Farmers  Union  of  Ne- 
braska have  never  asked  for  any  special 
privileges,  and  we  do  not  wish  special  privi- 
leges granted  to  other  groups.  All  that  we 
ask  Is  that  we  may  have  a  free  and  open  fteld 
in  which  to  build  the  cooperative  movement. 

Here's  hoping  that  you  can  see  your  way 
clear  to  work  with  us  on  the  above  recom- 
mendations We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  at  any  t'me  on  all  Important  legif- 
latlon  which  concerns  the  fanner. 

ThankinK  you  very  kindly  for  your  inter- 
est. I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chris  Mnius,  Preaxdtnt. 


Frances  Willard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  in  Statuary  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day, February  Id.  1943,  in  the  memory 
of  Prances  Willard,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  the  District  of  Coltunbia: 

Madam   President   and    friends   who   com- 
memorate   the    memory    of    Frances   WlUard 
on  this  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  pass- 
ing. It  18  very  fitting  that  during  these  dark 
war  days  our  thoughu  turn  to  higher  things 
of  life      Here  in  Statuary  Hall  encompassed 
about  with  the  likenesses  of  so  many  of  our 
;    founding    fathers    it    is    significant    that    we 
i    pause  before  the  statue   of  the  only   woman 
i    represented  h:re.     All  around  tu  arc  figures 
'    of  sulwart  sons  and,   here,  a  fraU   woman. 
Since  the  dawn  of  hUtory  women  have  con- 
tributed  their  equal  share   with  men  In  the 
advancement  of  Christian  clvlUraticn 

Frances  Elizabeth  Caroline  Willard  was  the 
daughter  of  teacher  parenU  Education,  next 
to  religion,  played  the  most  Important  part 
In  their  Ideals  cf  life.  Circumstances  made 
!  It  necessary  for  the  Willard  family  to  leave 
their  native  State  of  New  York  and  Journey 
westward,  stopping  first  in  Ohio  and  then  in 
Wisconsin. 

Early  In  life  Mist  Frances  displayed  talents 

of  leadership,  end  for  many  years  uught  in 

'    schools  and  colleges      It  Is  not  surprising  to 

find  this  young  Puritan  woman  soon  becom- 

;    ing  a  crusader  in   the  cause  of   temperance. 

i    From  a  subordinate  position  cur  subject  b- 

came  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Worlds 

1    Christian     Union.     Along     with     her     felU.w 

workers  the  cause  of  woman >  sufTrsge  as  well 

as  other  rights  for  women  were  sponsored  and 

promoted. 

Ordinarily  the  services  of  cur  women  are 
1  more  to  be  appreciated  and  more  readliy 
!  utilized  In  peacetime  than  in  war.  Modern 
j  war,  however,  has  called  to  service  In  many 
capacities  members  cf  the  fairer  sex.  and  all 
1    through  the  ranks  of  our  armed  forces  todsf 
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ar*  frund  talented  and  b**«uttful  women  per-    j 

Xcrminn  essential  nervires  in  our  country's 
c.uje  frr  freedc  m  The  p<>et  Joaquin  Miller 
hn«  •ppropnaiely  giveii  us  these  lin««: 

••The  l):nv»««t   bHttle   that   tvcr   was   foughtl 
Shall  I   tell  yi)U  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  And  It 
nut; 
Twas  fouj;ht  by  th«  mothers  of  men. 

•"Nay.  not  with  cannon  or  battle-shot. 
With  a  sword  or  iioblc  pen. 
Nay.  not  with  eloquent  words  or  thought 
From  mouths  of  wonderful  men! 

'Hut   rie«"p    111    a  walled-up  woman  s  heart — 
Of  a  woman  that  would  not  yield. 
But   bravely,  silently   bo:e   her  part — 
Lo.  there  la  that  bullleneld! 

•No  miir'halliig  troops,  no  bivouac  sonR. 
No  banner  Ui  gleam  and  wave; 
But  oh!   these  b.ittlrs    thry  las:  so  long— 
From  babyh(K><i   to  the  giave. 

"Vet.   faithful  still  M,  ft  bild^f   of   stars. 
She  tl^;hts  In  her  wall«l-up  town — 
Fights  on  and  iin  In  the  endless  wars. 
Thin.  siU-i.t.  ur.st-en    g'H-a  dnwn. 

•"Oh,  ye  with  banner«i  and  battle-shut. 
And  soldiers  to  slmut  and  priilse' 
I  tell  you  the  klngliest  victories  fought 
Were  fought  In  those  .silent  ways 

"O  spotlcs:;  woman  In  n  wmld  of  .shame 
With  splendid  and  silent  scorn, 
Oo  Lack  t(i  G<>d  n.s  whire  us  yuu  came — ■ 
'n^e  klngUest  warrior  born!'" 

May  the  memory  of  this  good  woman,  who 
did  si)  much  for  the  cause  of  humanity  par- 
luMilarly  with  ref»T(>oce  to  sobrlfty  and  de- 
cency bo  forever  preserved  p«'rpotu«te  1,  ntid 
traiismitted  to  the  generations  yet  lo  come. 


Wild-Life  Conienrab'on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  sotrrH  dakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  your  invi- 
tation and  on  request  of  .several  Members 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  Kenlleman  from  Vir- 
plnia  (Mr.  RobehtsonI.  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Wild  Life  Con.serva- 
t:on.  spoke  at  some  lenpth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  approval  by  the  House  of  a 
resolution  rcnewlnR  that  committee  for 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress.  That  was 
on  January  21.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
lemarks  the  gentleman  placed  a  poem, 
uhich  he  has  since  told  me  he  regarded 
a-s  one  of  the  finest  he  had  ever  read,  but 
he  did  not  know  the  author's  name. 

The  poem  was  The  Cowboy's  Praytr. 
Its  author  b  Badper  Clark,  poet  laureate 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  a  fellow 
townsman  of  mine  and  a  close  per.sonal 
friend  for  more  than  30  years.  I  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  Record  containinR  the 
anonymous  p<H'm  arid  received  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  comnnent: 

Tlianit   you   very   much   for   the  section  of 
the  Record  conlainlnt?  The  Cowboy's  Prayer. 
Even    if    It    wa5    an    extension    and    even    If    | 
the  gentleman  didn't  know  the  n.-tme  of  the 
Buthcr.  I  have  the  exultant   Itnowledpe  that    [ 
1  ve  •made"  the  magaz.ne  w.ih  proba'oly  the   | 


mos*  exclusive  list  of  contributor*  m  the 
country 

The  old  prayer  w.i*  written  37  years  ago 
next  summer,  but  It  leems  to  be  ROlng  atrcng 
yet  Ju-ft  lately  It  na«  had  something  of  a 
l>)om  An  article  In  an  ArtEona  magazine 
Btx]Ut  me,  In  DecemOer.  quoted  It  Another 
In  a  Texas  stockman'i  publlcaiicn.  ut  the 
bume  time,  by  Howanl  Blggur,  quoted  It  Sev- 
eral people  wrote  of  Inearing  It  ovi-r  the  radio 
about  Christmas,  and  now  it  pops  up  in  the 
CoNGKtssio.NAi    Record 

You  neeti  not  trouble  to  attach  the  name 
of  the  author  Half  ol  the  people  who  know 
it  think  It  anonymous,  and  that  doesn't 
t»ther  me.  .so  long  as  It  keeps  In  circulation. 

I  am  identifying  the  author,  however, 
In  this  way.  at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  and  at  his  sug»:es- 
tion  am  giving  the  following  additional 
information: 

BadRer  Clark  was  the  .son  of  an  early 
South  Ehikota  circuit  rid»r  and  p;»>ld.nL.' 
elder  in  the  Methodist  Church.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  .spent  a 
year  or  so  at  Dakota  VVe.sleyan  Univer- 
sity, which  did  not  rate  him  hiKhly  a.s  a 
student,  but  many  years  after  he  left  the 
institution  called  h\m  back  to  receive  the 
honorary  detrroe  of  doctor  of  letter.^. 
Same  of  his  yourg  manhood  was  sixnt 
in  Cuba  and  much  of  it  on  the  western 
ranee. 

The  Cowboy's  Prayer  was  written  in 
Arizona  and  was  among  the  first  of 
Clark's  poems.  It  app<-ars  in  Sun  and 
Saddle  L«»alher,  his  first  collection  of 
poems  Written  lor  MothiT.  a  mother 
who  sent  his  first  verses  to  the  old  Pacific 
Monthly,  in  which  they  were  printed 
much  t<i  his  si;rpri.s<-.  That  volume, 
combined  with  the  later  Grass  Grown 
Trails,  has  gone  into  a  sixth  edition.  A 
later  collection  is  entitled  "Sky  Lines  and 
Wood  Smoke." 

Clark's  father  ;  erved  in  the  Civil  War 
and  spent  his  la.n  years  as  chaplain  of 
the  National  Soldiers  Home  for  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers.  Battle  Mountain 
Sanitarium,  at  Hot  Springs,  now  a  facil- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Of 
his  father,  he  ha.s  written: 

My    father    could     inlx    his    prayers    and    his 

shooting 
And  he  w;is  a  rare  true  man  In  his  generation 

Like  most  poets.  Clark  has  written  of 
war  and  peace.     A  poem  that  came  dur- 
ing   World    War    No.    1,    The    FightinK 
Swing,  included  .hese  lines: 
Once  again  the  regiments  go  marching  down 

the  street 
Shoulders,  legs,  and  rifle  barrels  swinging  all 

in  time. 
Let    the   slack   clvl  Ian   plod;    our.s    the   gayer 

feet 
Dt;nclnij  to  the  music  of  the  oldest  earthly 

rhyme 
•  •  •  •  • 

Left!     Right!     E«:  and  flcht!     Dreams  are 

blown  to  bits. 
(Heres  the  Old  Guard  back  lo  life,  bound  for 

Austerlltz  ) 
Drop  the  f=oft  and  quit  the  sweet;  loose  the 

arms  that  cling: 
r.ood.  dust,  grapple,  and  thrust — back  to  the 

Hgriting  bwmg. 

He  lives  In  a  home  he  made  with  his 
own  hands,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
Black  Hills,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cool- 
idge.  Prom  the  top  of  the  moimtain  he 
can  see  the  Bad  Lands  National  Monu- 


ment.   He  has  caught  the  weird  spell  of 

the  Bad  Lands  with  these  words: 

No  fresh  Rrt-en  things  In  the  Bad  Lands  bide; 

It  Is  all    inrk  red  and  gray. 

And   strewn   with    bones   that  had   lived   and 

d;ed 
Ere  the  first  man  saw  the  day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  place  la  ac  dry  as  a  cratt-r  cup. 
Yet  you  hear,  as  the  .stars  shine  free. 
From  the  barren  gulches  soU'.idmg  up 
The  lap  of  a  spawning  »e»». 
A  breeze  that  crle*  where  the  great  ferns  rUe 
From   the  p«.ols  on  a  new-inaUe  shore, 
V.ith   the   whip   and   whirr   of    batlike   winjjs 
And  the  .snarl  of  slimy,  fij^hnng  ihiugs 
And  the  tread  of  the  dlucfcaur. 

Ho  is  at  his  best  in  his  western  verse. 
The  much  di.scu&sed  Government  film. 
The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains,  was  not 
more  graphic  tiian  Clark's  poem  on  The 
Rains,  written  20  years  beff^re  there  wa.s 
a  Great  Plains  committee.  Here  are 
some  lines  from  it: 

Did  you  ev«  r  see  a  sprlnglmie   in  the  home 

range  of   the  tun. 
When    the    desi-rt    huid    is    wmtin'    for    the 

raln.s':' 

He  asks. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  s  sun  and  sun  without  a  change  the  lazy 

lent^th  o'  May 
And  all  the  little  sun  things  own  the  land. 
The   horned   toad   backs   and   swells   himscf; 
The  bright  swifts  dart  and  play: 
Ihe  rattler  hunts  or  dozes  in  the  sand. 
The  wind  comes  off  the  de»*ert  like  It  brushed 

a  b<  d  of  coals: 
Tlie    sickly    range    grius    withers    down    and 

falls: 
The  bony  cattle  b-.wl  around  the  dryln'  water 

holes. 
Then  stag^^er  ofl  along  the  stony  trails 

•  •  •  •  • 

But   last  acrufs  the  sky  line  comes  a   thing 

that's  stranfje  ar.d  new. 
A  little  cloud  of  saddle  blanket  size. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Have  you  seen  a  mountain  stretch  and  rub 

Its  eye.'? 
Or  bare  hills  lift  their  streamln'  faces  up  and 

thank  the  Lord, 
Fairly  tremblln'  with  their  gladness  and  sur- 

prusp'' 
Have   you   heard    the   'royos  slngln*  and   the 

new  breeze  humraln'  Ray. 
A-H    the    grecnln'    ranges    ^hed    their    du^iy 

stains — 
Just  a  whole  dead  world  sprung  back  to  life 

and  Inu^'hin'  In  a  day 
Did  you  ever  see  the  ccmin'  of  the  rain.'? 

Members  on  this  floor  have  often  re- 
marked on  the  products  of  the  small 
town      Tliey   could   quote   Clark: 

For  while  the  cltv  struts  In  pride 
And  trumpets  far  Its  loud  rein.wn. 

Thp  men  who  govern,  there,  and  guide 
Are  children  of  the  little  town 

That   Is  the  sm  11  u-wu's  latent  power — 
S.ime  name  upon  its  s<  hix>lroom  page, 

The  futu.'e  htro  of  the  hour, 
The  future  glory  of  an  age. 

Twa.s  always  so;    twill  always  be — 
Small  town,  the  great  fclks'  st.-'.rting  plitce; 

A  small-to^n  boy  In  O.illlcp 
Rerouted  all  the  humnn  race. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  could 
find  many  a  poem  fit  to  accompany  hi? 
inspiring  remarks  rn  wildlife  conserva- 
tion in  Clark's  collections.  The  Buck. 
Deer    Trails,   Rjmeo   Elk,   T;ger    Lilies, 


Dancins  Pines,  and  Quaking  Asp  suggest 
the  range. 

Courage  for  today  will  be  found  in  the 
poem  that  many  thmk  is  Clark's  master- 
piece. The  Job.  from  which  are  these  ex- 
cerpts: 

But  Cod  It  won't  come  right.     It  won't  come 

right! 
I've  worked   it  over  till  my  brain   Ls   numb. 
The  first  flash  came  so  bright. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  scul.  the  fiery  vital  part 

To  give   It    hie.   is  what   I   cannot   get.     I've 

tried — 
You  know  it— tried  to  catch  live  fire 
And  pawed  cold  athcs 

•  •  •  •  • 

Did  it  come  at  you  with  a  rush,  your  dream. 

your  plan"* 
If  so.  I  know  how  vou  began 
Yes,  with  THpt  lace  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Swinging  the  hot  jjlcbe  out  between  the  f'kles. 
Marking  the  new  se.-^s  with  their  white  beach 

lines. 
Sketching    in   ^un    and   mocn.   the   lightning 

and  rams. 
Sowing  the  hills  vith  pines. 
Wreathing  a  rim  of  purple  round  the  plains. 
I  know  you  laughed  then,  while  you  caught 

and  wrov.ght 
The    big,    swiit    rapturous    outline    of    your 

thouglit. 
And  then —    ^ 
Men 
I  see  It  now 

0  God.  forgive  my  peiil&h  row! 

1  see  your  Job     While  ages  crawl 

Your   lips   take    laboring   lines,   your  eyes   a 

sadder  llglit. 
For  man.  the  fire  and  flower  and  center  of  It 

all- 
Man  wont  come  right! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Why  don't  you  quit 

AitvT  your  p.ntieni  centuries 

Frc^h  starts,  recast 'ngs  tired  Gethsemanes 

And  ten.«o  Golgotlia?,  he.  your  central  theme, 

Is  Just  a  Janglmg  echo  of  your  dream. 

Grand  as  the  'e.st  n:ia\  be,  he  ruins  !t. 

Why  don't  you  quif 

Crumple  it  all  and  dream  again!     But  no; 

Flaw    after    flaw      you    work    It    cut,    revise, 

refine — 
Bondage,  brutality  and  war.  and  woe 
The  sot.  the  fool,  the  tyrant  and  the  mob- 
Dear  God,  how  you  must  love  your  Job! 
Help  me,  as  I  love  mine. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  using 
Clark's  Cowboys  Prayer  to  conclude  his 
plea  for  the  o'at -of -doors,  did  not  mis- 
place his  trust.  I  close  with  these  lines 
from  Clark's  I  Must  Come  Back: 

1  dread  the  break  when  I  shall  die — 

Not  from  my  human  friends,  for  they 

Are  shifting  shadows  such  as  I 

And  soon  will  folh  w  me  away — 

But  from  my  earth,  that  still  must  swing. 

Slow  shimmering  on  from  spring  U)  spring, 

Through  all    the  years  when   I  am  gone. 

How  many  Uniiig  clouds  will  fold 

The  pmy  peaks  m  tender  mist. 

What  sun.sets  turn  tlie  sky  to  gold 

And  distant  plains  to  amethyst 

What  .sparklinc  winter  days  will  luoto 

The  chuckle  of  the  chickadee 

Among  the  silent,  snowy  spruce^ 

And  I  shall  nc  t  be  here  to  bee! 

•  •  •  •  J 

No.   when    the  waning   heartbeat  falls, 
I  a.?k  no  heaven  but  leave  to  wend. 
Unsveen,  but  seeing   my  old  trails. 
With  deathless  years  to  comprehend. 
My  earth,  the  loveliness  of  you. 
From  all  your  gorgeous  zodiac, 
D  iwn  to  a  glLstenmg  drop  of  dew, 
I  must  come  back!     I  must  come  back  I 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
extreme  pride  that  I  insert  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  an 
address  of  Hon.  Harry  Slattery.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, delivered  before  the  first 
national  convention  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Association 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  January  19.  1943. 

I  say  that  I  insert  this  speech  with 
extreme  pride,  for  the  reason  that  it 
answers  the  critics  of  our  rural  electrifi- 
cation program,  which  I  have  been 
sponsoring  for  many  years. 

As  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  before,  we  started  this  program 
of  rural  electrification  in  the  district 
which  I  represent,  back  in  1933  and  1934, 
before  the  present  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  was  even  created.  When 
the  law  was  passed  cr*»ating  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administ'-ation.  this  pro- 
gram was  adopted  and  extended  to  every 
section  of  the  country,  or  as  far  as  the 
funds  allotted  at  that  time  would  permit. 

In  the  Spring  of  1938  I  secured  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  for  the  first 
$100,000,000  to  be  expended  for  rural 
electrification  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  followed  that  up  with  similar  appro- 
priations for  the  next  2  years.  The  re- 
stilt  was  that  rural  electrification  began 
to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  there 
is  now  hardly  a  county  in  the  Nation 
that  is  not  reached. 

As  soon  as  this  war  is  over,  or  as  soon 
as  the  scarcity  of  strategic  materials  Is 
overcome,  or  as  soon  as  strategic  ma- 
terials are  made  available,  we  expect  to 
renew  the  drive  to  electrify  every  farm 
home  in  America,  at  rates  the  farmers 
can  afford  to  pay. 

But  the  point  Mr.  Slattery  drives  home 
is  the  fact  that  this  program  is  self- 
liquidating.  It  will  pay  for  itself  within 
a  reasonable  term  of  years  without  loss  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  will  add 
untold  billions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of 
this  Nation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bound- 
less benefits  It  brings  to  the  farmers  and 
their  families  In  providing  them  with 
comforts  and  conveniences,  as  well  as 
relief  from  drudgery. 

Mr.  Slattery 's  address  follows: 

I  appreciate  very  greatly  the  honor  of  your 
invitation  to  spetk  at  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.  The  purpose  of  this 
convention — to  organize  the  efforts  of  the 
Nation's  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  their 
million  members  to  use  their  power  to  pro- 
duce food  for  victory — cannot  t>e  overempha- 
slzei  because  of  Its  im()ortance  to  our  armed 
forces,  to  our  allies  overseas,  and  to  our  civil- 
ians at  home.  In  the  words  of  Claude  R. 
Wlckard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Pood 
Administrator  In  charge  of  the  Nation's  food 
profram.  "Pood  wUl  win  the  war  and  write 
the  peace"  Food  la  a  munition  of  war,  and 
I  hold  the  greateat  hope  and  confidence  that 


out  of  this  convention  cf  your  aasociatlcn 
and  the  plans  formulated  here  there  will  coma 
poeltive  and  substantial  contributions  to 
the  production  of  food  and  to  savings  in  faim 
manpower  by  the  cooperative  members  rep- 
resented by  you 

While  the  primary  responsibility  Is  produc- 
tion for  war  and  that  must  continue  until 
we  have  won  a  lasting  peace,  the  occasion  cf 
this  first  convention  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  Is  particu- 
larly significant  in  another  Important  re- 
spect. It  marks  the  beginning  at  another 
stage  In  the  progress  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Six  years  ago 
the  foundation  for  such  an  organisation 
was  not  present  simply  t>ecause  most  of  ycur 
cooperatives  did  not  then  exist.  At  that 
time  there  were  strong  predictions  of  dire 
and  dismal  failure  in  store  for  the  future  cf 
rural  electric  cooperatives  With  your  per- 
mission I  should  like  to  read  some  excerpta 
from  the  prediction  of  sn  ouutandtng  spokes- 
man of  the  private  utility  Industry  as  to  ths 
probable  course  of  the  Government's  rural 
electrification  program  and  the  future  of  the 
cooperatives  that  you  represent  here  today. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  prediction  was  made 
only  6  years  ago  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Third  World  Power  Conference  held  In  Wash- 
ington in  1836  at  which  were  gathered  th« 
most  eminent  technical  power  auihorlues 
from  nearly  every  country  In  the  world. 
The  excerpts  are  from  a  paper  entitled  •Rurnl 
Electrification  in  the  United  Stateft"  by  Hud- 
son W.  Reed,  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Co      In  the  preface  of  his  paper  he  states: 

"Every  economic  depression  brings  forth  lu 
panaceas  for  Improving  economic  conditions, 
often  more  harmful  than  constructive.  This 
Is  so.  not  because  of  the  undeairabtUty  of 
th?  objective  but  because  political  expediency 
and  enthusla.stlc  experimenting,  untempered 
by  experience  and  mature  Judgment,  are  all 
too  often  the  motivating  forces.  Let  us  trust 
that  on  this  problem,  at  least,  those  who  are 
working  for  the  further  advancement  of  rural 
electrification,  both  within  and  without  the 
electric  Industry,  will  be  guided  more  by  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  rural  dweller* 
themselves,  and  their  ability  to  assume  the 
additional  financial  obligations  Involved,  than 
by  a  laudable,  though  Utopian,  ambition  tu 
remake  rural  life  ' 

After  a  discussion  of  a  few  early  electric 
cooperatives.  Mr   Reed  states: 

"We  are  witnessing  today  another  drive  to 
encourage  the  building  of  cooperative  lines. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Government  Is  finan- 
cially and  otherwise  encouraging  such  enter- 
prises is  no  indication  that  they  will  be  more 
succeiisful  than  In  the  past.  It  may  again 
take  some  time  for  it  to  be  realized  that 
Inexperienced  and  poorly  organized  farm 
groups  cannot  hope  lo  operate  as  cheaply  and 
efficiently  as  well-trained  and  highly  special- 
ized utility  organizations      •      •      •" 

Please  remember.  I  am  quoting  from  Mr. 
Reed      Continuing,  he  states; 

"Tlie  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
plans  to  have  the  cooperative  lines  amortize 
their  Investment  over  a  period  ot  25  years,  on 
the  suppofiitlon  that  the  lines  will  be  clear 
of  all  Incumbrances  by  that  time.  This  plan, 
of  course,  will  add  considerably  to  the  over-all 
cost  of  operation,  and  will  thus  discourage 
the  complete  acceptance  of  service  so  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  rural  lines.  Moreover, 
it  la  quite  doubtful  If  the  ordinary  run  of 
farm  line  will  produce  enough  revenue,  after 
the  maintenance  period  staru.  to  permit  the 
amortization  payment*  required  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.     •     •     • 

"Tae  history  of  Oovemroent  operation  or 
spoii.K>rship  of  such  projects,  here  and  else- 
where, Indicates  that  over  and  over  again  the 
tazptiyers  have  had  to  pay  the  loaaea  Incurred. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  present  plan  to  Indi- 
cate that  history  will  not  again  repeat  ItacU  " 
In  the  words  ot  a  former  Oovemor  of  the 
8UU  of  New  York— "Let  8  look  at  tiM  rMord." 
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Particularly  let  v:s  look  at  the  financial  rrc- 
crd  of  yoiir  cooperatives  and  the  manner  in 
^h:ch  they  are  mf^ting  ih'-ir  tinannal  obii- 
f;atictu  that  Mr  Reed,  the  spokesman  o(  the 
private  indiostry.  va»  so  sure  they  couldn  t 
li.ept  Let  VIS  ex  nv.rip  thc^c  prediction*  oi  6 
years  ago  in  the  Upht  of  today 

Plrbt  the  prediction.  "It  mav  agnln  take 
Bcme  time  for  ii  to  be  reall3fcl  that  Irr-x- 
perlenred  and  poorly  orKanlzed  furm  grruos 
tannot  hop«'  to  opwrate  as  ch«»ap!y  and  efB- 
rUMitly  as  well-f rained  end  highly  bpecialired 
Utility  (irKonlzailon^  '  1  Ihmk  the  best  p<»- 
Bible  reply  to  that  d.re  (■  rpcuM  in  this  ccn- 
venitcn  with  represcntjiMves  fr  im  nearly  all 
cf  the  BOO  Rviral  Electrification  Administra- 
tion flniinced  aystrrat  that  now  h;ivr  377  000 
milP!*  of  line  in  operation  m  over  two-thirds 
«;f  the  ccuntips  of  the  Nation  Who  but  a 
well-orRanized  Kroup  n-uld  reap  ;nd  to  this 
rail  to  provide  food  lor  the  war  and  the 
world* 

To  the  prediction  that  The  hlsUiry  of  gov- 
ernment op>oratioii  or  spvina<ir«hip  of  such 
protcrtfi  here  and  rlsewhcrf.  indirntes  that 
over  and  over  apa'.n  the  taxpayers  have  had 
to  pay  the  lo««es  incurred  '  and  that  "There 
I*  nothing  In  the  present  plan  to  indicate 
that  hiaUiry  will  nut  aRam  rejK-at  I'seif."  I 
know  that  every  one  of  us  Is  pr^'Ud  'f  the 
nnp.nclal  record  cf  this  prorrani  and  the 
tiaanclal  aiatua  of  your  aystims.  because,  in 
the  final  aualy.si.«.  financial  stability  n  fleets 
a  Bound  operating  condition  essential  Ui 
the  continuance  of  adp<iuaie  service  on  an 
ftnclent  and  low -cost  basts  and  to  continued 
piogreM  toward  cur  goal  o*  universal  rural 
electrification  Let  ua  then  examine  the 
fi/ure*.  By  the  end  of  October  liMi  all  bor- 
rowers of  Rural  ElectrlflcatU  n  Administra- 
tion funds  had  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments due  under  their  contracta  in  ihf 
amount  of  $:Jfl:i70.287  That  la  no  small 
umouiit  to  pay  by  your  systems  which  were 
deacribeu  by  Mr  Rec<l  as  "inexjierlenced  and 
pixirly  urganizt>d  farm  groups  '  The  total 
payments  may.  therefore,  be  amsldered  as 
khcrt  of  amazing  In  contra.st  to  this  total 
amount  due  of  926  000.000  the  systems  had 
made  Interest  and  principal  payments  total- 
ing $34,391  4 Itf  At  that  time  advance  pay- 
ments on  principal  amounttxl  to  IS,3o0.30J. 
In  other  word*,  your  systems  are  30  percent 
nhvHd  of  the  repayment  schedules  of  the  loan 
contract*. 

Tills  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  every 
aystem  l«  current  In  its  accounts  with  the 
Government.  On  the  same  date-  the  end  of 
October  l»4a  -delintiuei.cie*  over  30  days 
amounted  to  »:234.»4J  or  sightly  lest^  ttian 
1  percent  of  the  total  amoun'.  due  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  are  Justly  preud  of  the 
line  financial  record  alunvn  by  these  figures 
Inaair.uch  as  these  complete  figures  are  as  of 
the  end  of  October,  let  us  see  what  the  pay- 
ment* were  during  November  and  December 

First  of  ail.  I  should  hke  to  point  out  that 
dunttg  recent  months  ulvance  payments 
have  been  In  the  neighborhood  of  $600  000 
per  month.  The  advance  payments  during 
November  reflected  a  ct>ntlnu«nce  of  this 
level  totaling  $618,431  But  here  is  the  sur- 
prise EXiruig  the  month  of  EJecember.  how- 
ever, advance  payment  a  Jumped  to  over 
$1  000.000.  the  exact  figure  being  $i.09«.13J 
These  figure*  Indicate  that  when  the  final 
adjustments  are  made  the  total  advance  pay- 
menu  win  probably  be  In  excess  of  $10,000,000 
as  of  January  l  of  this  year 

As  fine  aa  these  figures  are  they  do  not 
reflect  the  total  financial  picture  of  your  Bys- 
tema.  Not  only  have  your  systems  made 
approximately  $10.000  000  In  payment*  in 
advance  of  the  loan  contracts  but  also  your 
■yttem*  have  invested  considerable  amounts 
of  money  In  Government  bonds  and  still 
have  •ubstantlai  funds  on  depoalt  In  tianks. 
Our  records  indicate  that  yotir  •jrstems  now 
bold  something  over  $5,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  have  nearly  $7,000,000  in 
operating  funds  Ui  banlut. 


Because   cf   the  contention   that  only   cer- 
tain .-iections  of  the  country  could  afford  the 
luxury    cf   electric    ptiwer— I    recall    that    Mr. 
Reed  described  It  as  "laudable,  though  utiip- 
lan'— I   think   that   It  will   be  of   Interest   to 
examine  the   piy-out  atalus   of   your  i=y^te^-.8 
on  a  regional  break-down       We  recognize    of 
course,  that  every  section  of  the  Nation  has 
Its  particular   problems  and   that   stime  sec- 
tions have  developed  more  rapidly  than  others 
In     the    construction    of    rural    power    lines 
With    thei^e   linutatiuns   in   mmd.   let   us   lo<  k 
at  the  stRtus  of  Interest  and  principal  p.iv- 
ments  on  u  regional  basis      Our  records  fi  r 
the  end  of  October  1942  show  that  the  systems 
In   ret^ton    1    were   31    percent   ahead   of   their 
contract  schedule;    reglcn  2  wa.**  45  percent 
ahead  of  schedule:   rffjlon  3  was  35  percent 
ahead   of   schedule;    region   4    wa.s   29    fiercent 
ahead   of   schtxlule:    region   5  was  41   percent 
ahead  of   schedule;    region  6   was  34   percent 
ahead   of   s-chedule;    region    7   wae   4   p<rceiit 
ahead  of  schedule;    region  8  was  24  percent 
ahead    of   schedule;    region   9    was   7   percent 
ahead  of  f^chetHile;   regl<m   10  was  22  per.-ert 
ahead  of  schedule;  and  the  Tennessee  V.iUey 
Authority    reRlnn    was    38    percent    ahead    of 
schedule       Ajs  I  have  already  stated    fcr  the 
entire    Nation,    your   system.'*   are   30   percent 
ahead  of  schedule       These  fi^;ure&  should  re- 
move doubts  from  anyone's  mind  that  rural 
electrlilcntlon  cannot  be  had  on  a  widespread 
basl.s   in   every   section   and   every   corner   of 
the  country 

If  there  are  still  any  doubts  In  anyone's 
mind-  including  Mr  Reed's — as  to  the  over- 
all financial  soundne^s  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Admita&tration  program,  there  Is  an- 
other significant  piece  cf  evidence  that  will 
be  of  intercfct  to  all  of  you  Ttie  uncon- 
vinced critic  rnay  J^till  argue  that  while  your 
systems  are  paying,  their  debt  service  nt  a 
rate  of  30  pi  rcent  ahe.id  of  the  contract 
•chedule.  their  earnings  aren't  Just  that  good. 
Again.  I  tlunli  we  should  look  at  the  record. 
First  of  ail.  the  Rural  Klectriflcatlon  Admin- 
istration publiSiLea  each  year  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  public  a  report  tn  the  operations  cf 
every  borrower  of  public  funds  from  the 
agency 

An  analyslj  based  on  the  three  monthly 
operating  reports  received  from  your  systems 
prior  to  October  1942  reveal*  perhaps  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  upward  trend 
toward  the  f.nanclaJ  stability  of  this  pro- 
gram and  of  the  efficiency  of  your  systems. 
Computing  maximum  debt  service  on  the  ba- 
sis of  tot.d  advances  to  yiur  systems  on 
September  30,  this  analysis  cf  operating  re- 
ports shows  tliat  'itn  Rural  Flectrltlcation  Ad- 
ministration Ixjrrowers  had  net  income  equal 
to.  or  m  exce:«  of.  the  estimated  debt  service 
at  the  maximum  rate  of  umortlzatl.;n  pro- 
vided for  by  the  loan  contracts  The  slgnifl- 
cunce  of  this  litrure  of  267  1*  particulnrlv  great 
when  It  Is  no.ed  that  only  16  of  the  '267  b«>r- 
rowers  were  tlien  required  to  make  maximum 
debt-service  payments.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  figures  shows  that  251 
borrowers  are  now  earning  income  equivalent 
to  their  debt  service  at  maximum  ratt.^,  al- 
though their  maximum  debt  service  will  not 
become  due  and  payable  for  1.  2,  3.  or  4  years. 
Ih.s  fli^ure  of  251  borrowers  relates  only  To 
borrowers  with  current  net  Income  equal  to 
or  larger  thin  maximum  debt-aervice  re- 
quirements Many  other  systetns  are  making 
substantial  progret«s  toward  this  figure,  and 
we  anticipate  that  the  net  Incotre  of  many 
of  them  will  reach  their  maximum  debt-serv- 
ice level  aheiid  of  luan-contract  schedule 

On  the  ba;.:*  of  the  stability  indicated  by 
these  figures  your  ctH)peratiVv8  acting  indi- 
vidually in  your  local  communities  and  col- 
lectively through  your  national  as«<xMation 
are  in  politic  n  to  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  national  fcxxl  progr.un  which 
la  under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  to  render  valuable  service  to 
the  Nation's  Immediate  task  of  winning  the 
war  and  a  latiliog  peaoa.     .Already  your  coop- 


erative organizations  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  serve  the  war  program*  cf 
their  d'lumunitles 

In  addition  to  the  vital  service  to  farnu  for 
food  production  and  for  alleviating  riral 
manpower  shortages,  your  systems  are  S)  rv- 
Ing  many  .,'thtr  types  ci  war  1  ads  and  reni:tr- 
Ing  o'.hT  essential  ccmmunity  war  servlrcs 
A  recent  incompl<»te  survey  show.*  that  tl  ere 
were  over  IJOo  direct  war  loads.  165  c  in- 
struction war  loads  on  borrowers'  system"*, 
and  about  3  000  Industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing loarl-  A  survey  in  December  1942  she  *ed 
that  61  percent  of  the  systems  served  war 
loads  other  than  farms,  such  as  Army  canips. 
airports,  and  ummunltmn  bases.  Another 
type  oX  commendable  sfrvlce  that  has  m- 
prefsed  me  very  much  Is  the  w.irk  of  your 
cooperatives  In  community  campaigns,  s  jch 
as  for  scrap  metal  and  tlie  use  cf  your  coop- 
erative I'.eackiuarters  for  rat.oning  boards. 
Red  Cross,  selec  ive-service  boards,  and  other 
related  war  activities. 

The  war  work  being  dene  by  your  C(  op- 
eratives and  your  cooperative  members  md 
the  plans  you  are  develf  ping  at  this  first  con- 
vention of  the  National  Rural  Electric  C< op- 
erative Association  for  Cf.mpleie  mobil  za- 
tion  of  your  laciiiLies  for  war  constitute  a  rue 
symbol  of  democratic  institutions  In  action. 
The  ort^anizat'ons  ihat  you  represent  art?  in 
a  very  real  .ser.se  commuriity-owned  and  cjin- 
munlty  operated  for  the  purpoM*  of  public 
service  I  am  conflticn'  that  your  ccoperatives 
have  demonstrated  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt  their  financial  stability  as  opeiailng 
enterprises  and  their  ability  to  carry  through 
to  a  successful  completion  the  plan?  of  this 
convention  for  full  utilization  of  their  p>wer 
to  produce  food  for  victory. 


Statement   of   Minnesota   Dairy   Industry 
Committee 


EXTFNSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MINIWESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREdENTATIVi:.l 
Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Minnesoia  Dairy  Industry  Committe?.  at 
its  annual  meeting  at  SI.  Paul.  Minn  .on 
Februajy  12.  adoptici  a  .statement  w  iich 
sets  forth  in  a  fair  and  rat'ional  maimer 
the  case  for  apriculture.  The  statencnt 
calls  attention  to  some  of  the  inequities 
and  hardships  with  which  agriculture 
mu.st  contend  and  it  is  being  insert*  d  in 
th*-  Record  in  the  hope  that  all  Mennbers 
of  both  Houses  will  take  the  time  to  read 
It,  to  be  followed  by  remedial  action. 

The  statement  follows: 

"Fo<xl  will  win  the  war  and  write  the 
pcac*:'  so  declared  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wick.ird  m  urgli.g  farmers  of  the  United 
Slates  to  expand  agricultural  production 
enormously 

If  this  stat-mcnt  ty  true  and  we  N-lleve 
that  It  19.  anyone  familiar  with  the  r  "cent 
trend  of  event-s  must  have  gieat  concern  le«t 
this  country  fall  to  arhleve  its  ends  The 
unpleasant  fact  1.*  that  if  f(H)d  will  win  the 
war.  we  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  tha'  war. 

If  the  war  Is  lort  through  the  lack  cf  that 
vital  necessity  which  is  lixxl.  the  faul'  will 
rest  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  Govern- 
ment officials  charged  with  the  admin  stra- 
tlon  of  the  food  and  manpower  program. 

No  Government  decree,  no  PrtsldentLU  di- 
rective*, no  law  ptsseo  by  Congress  can  cau^ 


grain  to  grow  or  cov*  to  give  milk.  Men  must 
work  with  their  hands  to  produce  and  process 
the  food  needed  by  this  Nation  and  our  allies. 
Workers  en  f.»nns  must  be  paid  for  their 
work  The  pay  must  come  from  the  iood  and 
fiber  they  produce  The  recent  Presidential 
order  to  increase  by  12  hours  per  week  the 
pay  cf  employees  in  wa'  and  Industrial  plants, 
an  order  that  in  manv  cases  will  add  30  per- 
cent  to  pay-roll  co^ts.  will  further  drain 
workers  from  larms  li.to  industry  The  recent 
order  of  Director  Byrnes  freezing  farm  prices 
at  less  than  the  necessary  levels  means  that 
farmers  will  have  less,  rather  than  moie, 
income  from  which  wages  can  be  paid 

As  proof  of  this  assertion,  there  is  need  only 
1n  point  out  that  the  national  Income  In 
1942  is  estimated  at  approximately  $117,000.- 
000.000  Less  than  10  percent  of  this  Income 
accrued  to  agriculture,  despite  the  fact  that 
farmers  represent  some  23  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  country 

•The  farm  manpower  situation  has  been 
aggravated  rather  than  Improved  by  recent 
governmental  action  The  situation  will  be- 
come even  more  hopeless  If  the  Government 
further  extends  It.s  excursions  into  the  farm 
nianp.)wer  field  by  subsidizing  the  farm  wage 
through  paying  the  difference  between  what 
farm  labor  demands  and  farmers  can  pay 
I  arm  labor  »nust  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  farm  operator,  not  under  codes  devel- 
oped bv  swivel -chair  production  strategists 
at  the  National  Capital.  The  food-produc- 
tion .sltuatii  n  is  too  serious  to  trust  to  the 
mercies  of  dreamers  Dreams  will  not  pro- 
duce iood 

Until  this  Nation  departs  from  the  use  of 
money  as  a  m  dium  of  exchanje  farmers  also 
must  have  money  to  meet  the  demands  of 
farm  labor  and  the  demands  of  the  tax  gath- 
erer and  the  sellers  of  farm  supplies.  This 
Income  must  comi  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  Farm  prices  must  be  adjusted  to 
permit  farmers  to  use  money  for  the  things 
that  only  money  can  buy 

There  Is  nourishment  neither  lor  the  body 
lior  the  mind  in  the  orders  and  counter 
orders,  the  directives  and  mlsdirectives.  that 
flow  from  Washington  in  an  appalling 
ttream.  No  decree,  although  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
cdorned  with  the  great  seal  of  the  Republic, 
will  prepare  a  seed  bed.  sow  the  crop,  nor 
furnish  the  trained,  competent  workers 
needed  to  do  the  Jol  Farmers  must  be  free 
to  produce  If  this  Nation  and  our  allies  are 
to  be  fed.  Farm  price  ceiling  must  be  fixed 
In  accord  with  facts  rather  than  the  dreams 
of  dreamers  or  the  wishes  of  wistful  poli- 
ticians. 

Subsidies- cannot  help,  they  can  only  com- 
plicate and  aggravate,  a  situation  that  is 
alarming,  and  from  indications  of  the  past 
few   weeks,   is   becoming   Increasingly   acute. 

We  must  look  to  the  Congress  to  .ake  Im- 
mediate action  in  the  hope  that  a  balanced 
p'-oduction  of  war  needs  may  be  had — arms, 
ammunition.  shlp.s.  planes,  clothing,  and  the 
Jundamental  human  need,  food  

MlNKTSOTA  DaIXT  iNOtlSTaT  COMMnTO, 

D   T.  C.\KLSON,  President. 


Civil  Aviation 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF    TENNCSSX:! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^HVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1943 
Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  the  tune  of  the  first  legislative 


activity  afTecting  civil  aeronautics,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  had  Jurisdiction  of  civil 
aviation  matters. 

Now  it  i.s  propjosed  to  strip  this  ex- 
perienced committee  of  its  jurisdiction 
and  to  create  a  new  standing  committee 
on  civil  aviation. 

Any  assertion  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
lacked  vision  or  has  neglected  civil  avia- 
tion could  be  made  honestly  only  by  one 
wholly  ignorant  of  what  has  happened 
in  civil  aviation  in  this  country.  The 
record  of  the  committee  for  Iwth  fore- 
sight and  timeliness  of  action  is  un- 
matched. 

This  committee  began  in  1923  to  study 
the  problems  of  civil  aviation  with  a  view 
to  immediate  legislation.  That  study 
led  to  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  1923  and 
even  in  1926  there  were  hardly  any  civil 
aircraft,  and  there  were  no  air  lines  as 
we  know  them  today.  Civil  flying  was 
largely  barnstorming,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle of  that.  Yet  the  committee  proposed 
a  bill  in  January  of  1924  that  would  have 
covered  nearly  every  phase  of  civil  avia- 
tion development,  even  including  provi- 
sions on  such  advanced  matters  as  juris- 
diction of  crimes  committed  on  an  air- 
craft and  civil  liability  of  common  car- 
riers by  air  for  shipment  of  property. 
The  act  finally  adopted  in  1926  was 
somewhat  narrower,  but  it  did  jontain 
full  provision  for  the  development  and 
safety  -egulation  of  civil  aviation.  Fed- 
eral construction  of  airways,  and  oilier 
matters.  That  act.  far  ahead  of  the 
times,  laid  down  a  pattern  which  is  still 
being  followed  without  the  need  for  any 
ba.sic  change.  Under  it  our  civil  aviation 
early  became,  and  has  always  continued, 
the  safest  in  the  world. 

As  early  as  1935  the  committee  began 
work  on  full  economic  regulation  for  the 
industry.  In  that  year  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Chairman  Lea,  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Federal  Aviation  Commis- 
sion and  to  set  up  a  separate  aviation 
agency.  Again  the  committee  was 
ahead  of  the  times.  It  was  ahead  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  ahead  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  was  ahead  of  the  industry,  as 
those  with  some  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  those  days  know  full  well.  But  it  kept 
on.  and  in  1937  and  1938,  after  patiently 
working  out  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments, it  succeeded  in  getting  complete 
agreement  on  a  bill  for  both  safety  and 
economic  development  and  regulation 
under  a  new  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 
That  bill  became  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938. 

Under,  and  because  of.  that  act  our 
civil  aviaUon  has  grown  and  prospered. 
Let  no  alarmist  mislead  you.  There 
have  been  innuendoes  recently  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  that  our  civil  aviation 
leadership  in  the  world  has  been  lost. 
Such  innuendoes  are  vicious  propaganda 
and  render  a  disservice  to  our  coimtry. 
Not  only  are  they  false— worse,  they  cast 
unmerited  discredit  upon  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  aviation  industry. 
The  fact  is  that  our  civil  aviation  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  service  leads  the 


world  by  a  wide  margin.  And  It  does  so 
because  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  made 
it  pa'Bible  for  the  industry  to  be  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  technicAlly  strorvr. 
No  informed  person  denies  that  fact. 
The  industry  urmnimously  recognizes 
and  acknowledges  it. 

But  our  committee  did  not  stop  in 
1938.  In  1939  we  recommended  to  you 
the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  which 
Congress  fortunately  adopted.  We 
recommended  broadening  that  act  in 
1942  to  include  mechanics  and  other 
aeronautical  technicl-no  and  again  Con- 
gress agreed  with  us.  The  result  was  the 
biggetit  civilian  pilot  training  program 
in  the  history  of  the  world  beginning  In 
1939. 

Again  in  1940  this  committee  oppased 
the  reorganization  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  and  the  abolition  of 
the  Air  Safety  Board.  And  again  the 
Hou.s€,  at  least,  agreed  with  us. 

Also  in  1940  this  committee  kept  civil 
aviation  out  of  the  Traiisportation  Act 
of  1940,  assuring  its  independence  under 
its  own  administrative  authority,  despite 
a  strong  effort  in  certain  quarters  to 
break  down  that  independence.  And  in 
the  forwarder's  legislation  in  1941  and 
1942  we  took  further  steps  to  assure  that 
transportation  by  air  would  develop 
under  an  air  authority. 

Throughout  this  entire  period  the 
committee  has  kept  closely  in  touch  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  with  the 
aviation  industry,  and  both  have  re- 
cently testified  before  us  that  there  has 
never  been  a  legislative  need  which  we 
have  not  met  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

Furthermore,  on  such  matters  as  air- 
port zoning  and  the  economic  regulation 
of  contract  carriers  by  air  and  complete 
Federal  regulation  throughout  the  air 
spaci?  we  have  long  been  active.  These 
matters  were  discussed  and  considered  by 
the  conunittee  in  1938:  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, as  long  ago  as  1923.  But  we  have 
not  felt  until  now  that  the  time  for 
further  legislation  had  come — and 
neither  had  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
nor  the  Industry  recommended  such 
steps  until  the  end  of  the  year.  When 
deliberate  proposals,  worked  out  for  us 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  staff  of 
experts,  were  presented  to  us  we  acted, 
and  we  acted  promptly,  as  reflected  in 
H.  R.  1012,  recently  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  is  not  a  record  of  neglect.  It  is  a 
record  of  close  attention,  and  fore- 
sighted  and  successfiU  leadership.  With 
20  yevn'  experience— eximrlcfic*  whieh 
is.  uideed,  unique  in  the  HaUb  of  eitber 
House  and  probably  in  the  halls  of 
any  legislative  body  in  the  world— we 
have  acted  wisely  and  well  We  know  we 
have  acted  wisely  and  well  because  the 
record  of  actual  accomplishment  in  civil 
aviation  has  conflrmed  our  action  in 
every  case.  We  have,  it  is  true,  pro- 
ceetled  without  fanfare.  We  have 
avoided  sensationalism.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  the  goverranental 
and  private  interests  most  affected.  We 
have  worked  quietly  and  diligently.  And 
we  have  produced  results. 

So  much  for  our  past  record.  It  stands 
for  all  to  see  on  its  own  merits  as  the 
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mo^t  con.structivc  of  all  legislative  pro- 
prams  for  civil  aviation  anions  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Now  what  of  the  future?  Are  we  too 
busy  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  civil 
aviation?  Are  we  prejudiced,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  in  favor  of  older 
modes  of  transport^  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  record  to  so  indicate. 

It  IS  tiUf  that  our  committee  does 
not  propose  to  keep  Uie  aviation  in- 
dustry constantly  on  the  legislative 
Knddle.  There  is  nothing  that  could 
bf»  so  harmful  to  the  industry.  It  has. 
indeed,  pleaded  with  us  in  the  past  to 
avoid  doing  that  very  thinR.  Under- 
standing the  iPduslrys  needs  and  his- 
tory, and  under.standin^;  as  well  the 
temptation  to  meddle  too  mucii  with  avi- 
ation because  of  its  dramatic  qualities. 
we  have  responded  to  thost  pleas.  We 
have  sought  to  avoid  keeping  the  indus- 
try's representatives  constantly  before 
our  committee  and  constiuitly  preoccu- 
pied with  leKisJative  proposals.  That 
policy  we  shall  continue  to  pursue.  Un- 
less such  a  policy  is  pursued  civil  aviation 
may  be  mortally  wounded. 

But  we  are  not  too  busy  to  Rive  atten- 
tion to  any  problem  which  calls  for  at- 
tention. We  created  In  the  last  Con- 
gress a  standinK  subcommittee  on  avi- 
ation matle  s  and  we  have  enlarged  that 
subconunittee  this  year.  Our  record  of 
prompt  action  on  aviution  matters  is  the 
best  demonstration  of  our  willingness 
and  our  ability  to  deal  witli  these  ques- 
tions whenever  they  arise. 

Now  what  of  the  suggestion  that  we 
may  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  other 
modes  of  transport  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion? Again,  the  record  disproves  the 
charge.  One  need  look  no  further  than 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  to  find 
proof  of  our  concern  for  civil  aviations 
independence.  Despite  strong  recom- 
mendations to  cover  regulation  of  air 
transport  Into  that  act.  we  did  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  reject  those  recom- 
mendations, firmly  and  decisively,  and 
without  particularly  bothcrinij  the  in- 
dustry with  the  matter 

The  fact  Is  that  we  wrote  into  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  a  policy  and  a  specific 
provision  against  control  over  air  carri- 
ers by  other  types  of  carriers  which  is 
Just  as  strong  as.  if  not  stronser  than, 
that  written  into  the  Motor  Carrier  Act. 
See  second  proviso  section  408  <b>  of 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  And  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  properly  con- 
strued that  provision  very  strictly. 

Moreover,  our  committee  even  ex- 
cluded air  transportation  from  the  scope 
of  the  investigations  bv  the  Board  of 
Investigation  and  Re.search.  so  convinced 
were  we  that  the  air -carrier  system 
should  be  apprais«»d  in  the  light  of  its 
own  i>ecuiiar  problems. 

And.  in  1938.  we  provided  that  civil 
aviation  would  be  developed  under  a 
separate  agency  instead  of  being  thrown 
into  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

E»rejudice  against  civil  aviation?  The 
charge  is  foolish  No  instance  in  our 
record  betrays  su<h  prejudice.  Every  act 
oX  our  committee  shov  s.  on  the  contrary, 
keenest  concern  that  civil  aviation  be  de- 
veloped as  fully  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 


Now  what  will  happen  if  a  separate 
committee  on  aviation  is  established? 

In  the  first  place  you  will  be  throwing 
away  the  benefits  of  over  20  years  of 
Intimate  experience.  The  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
the  perspective  which  experience,  and 
experience  alone,  can  give  and  which  the 
aviation  industry  needs  if  its  problems 
are  to  be  handled  with  sympathy  and 
understanding.  That  committee  knows 
what  has  been  happening  not  only  yes- 
terday or  last  year,  but  ever  since  avia- 
tion started.  It  knows  what  the  funda- 
mental needs  and  problems  are;  it  knows 
enouKh  not  to  lie  earned  away  by  some 
passint;  event  of  the  moment. 

In  the  .second  place,  if  a  separate  com- 
mittee on  this  one  subject  is  created,  you 
will  be  invitink'  a  rash  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity which  can  do  great  harm  to  the 
industry.  Before  the  industry's  prob- 
lems were  fully  con.solidaled  into  one 
place  in  1938,  civil  aviation  was  gravely 
harmed  by  constant  new  legislation  and 
legislative  proposals.  Since  then  it  lias 
received  the  stability  that  has  permitted 
sound  growth.  But  if  a  new  committee 
be  established  with  nothing  else  to  do. 
there  is  the  greatest  danger  that  this 
industry  will  be  in  a  perpetual  investiga- 
tion, with  perpetual  legislative  activity, 
keeping  it  perpetually  on  our  doorsteps. 

In  the  third  place,  if  a  new  committee 
is  established,  you  will  lo.se  the  great 
beneilts  of  the  coordination  of  trans- 
portation policy  which  we  gain  througii 
one  tran.sportation  committee  of  the 
House.  This  industry  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  it  will  en- 
counter many  of  the  same  types  of  prob- 
lems which  other  modes  of  transport 
have  encountered.  In  such  matters  as 
regulation  of  rates,  issuance  of  securities, 
relations  between  contract  and  common 
earners,  mergers,  and  consolidations,  it 
is  essential  that  this  industry  be  treated 
on  a  fair  basis,  as  compared  with  the 
treatment  to  other  carriers,  that  tested 
and  tried  fundamentals  of  policy  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  that  we  avoid  some  detcur 
into  the  speculative  areas  of  unprece- 
dented controls.  Problems  such  as  these 
are  the  great  problems  of  the  future  so 
far  as  aur  transportation  is  concerned. 
If  you  do  not  maintain  some  consistency 
with  the  treatment  found  sound  in  other 
modes  of  transport,  you  may  ruin  the 
aviation  industry  in  its  dealings  with  its 
competitors. 

Mortxiver  if  you  .sot  up  a  .separate  com- 
mittee It  is  inevitable  that  you  will  pro- 
mote a  clash  of  interests  as  between  the 
.several  modes  of  transportation.  The 
aviation  industry,  relatively  small  as  it 
.still  is  is  hardly  in  a  po.silion  where  it 
should  be  e.xpo.sed  to  .such  a  clash.  You 
will  be  necessarily  driving  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
the  po.^ition  where  it  will  have  to  he  an 
ad\ocate  for  surface  transportation, 
whereas  today  its  responsibility  is  to  see 
to  it  that  aviation  is  treated  fairly  and 
that  all  forms  of  transportation  are  co- 
ordinated. You  will  be  making  the  floor 
of  Congress  a  forum  for  constant  conflict 
between  aviation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  interests  of  rail,  motor,  and  water 
carriers  on  the  other,  instead  of  having, 
as  you  do  today,  a  committee  which  is  the 
partisan  of  no  special  interest.     You  will 


subject  the  aviation  Industry  to  attack? 
from  powerful  surface  interests  which 
today  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  can  and  does  control 
and  prevent,  as  our  experience  with  th; 
Transportation  Act  of  1940  demonstrate.^ 
Therefore,  with  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment which  is  enviable  in  its  vision 
and  its  competence,  let  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  remain 
as  It  IS — the  experienced  and  Judicious 
guardian  of  the  Nation's  civil  aviation. 
And  with  progress  in  the  5  years  to  come 
such  a.s  we  have  seen  during  the  5  years 
.since  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was 
adopted,  you  may  be  .sure  that  America's 
civil  aviation  will  remain — as  it  is  to- 
day— the  foremost  amoni.  all  the  Nations 
of  the  world. 


The  Fann  Labor  Problem 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or    PtNNSYl-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23.  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
America  has  three  armie.*;:  Its  fighting 
men.  its  war-plant  workers,  and  its 
farmers.  To  win  the  war  depends  on  all 
tliree.  You  can  be  sure  that  the  farmer 
will  do  hLs  part — working  lon^\  tedious 
hours,  from  before  dawn  to  late  at  night. 
To  do  his  job  the  farmer  expects  to  work 
on  Sundays,  on  Christmas,  on  New- 
Year's  Day,  on  every  holiday. 

The  farmer  docs  not  a.sk  for  sf>ecial 
favors,  flag  wavin;:,  or  medals. 

But  he  does  need  farm  help.  He  does 
need  equipment.  lie  does  need  a  fair 
share  of  the  American  dollar. 

And.  most  of  all.  the  farmer  needs  an 
understanding  public. 

I  personally  know  farms  where  this 
year  there  will  be  20  acres  of  corn  as 
against  60  acres  last  year;  10  acres  of 
wheat  as  agamst  30;  no  chicks  as  against 
500  or  a  thou-sand:  no  pips  as  against 
25:  and  where  much  corn  and  soyk)eans 
are  still  in  the  field. 

Many  herds  are  k>eing  disposed  of.  It 
Is  getting  late  to  do  anythiny  about  it. 
Good  farmers  have  already  made  their 
plans  for  their  1913  production. 

The  greatest  limiting  factor  in  these 
plans  is  no  help  and  their  inability  to  t;et 
equipment,  as  well  as  needed  repairs  for 
equipment. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  Friday,  February  12   1943: 

GIVE    THE    r.\RUEKS    MORE    V^OFKtRS 

LuiUs  Bruniflfld  !s  ticit  only  a  l:imMi;s  novel- 
i.st  but  a  practical  fan.irr  wlm  i>  alarmed  by 
lilt'  ihreat'-iipd  fi^d  short.i^e  and  disgusted 
with  official  Wash!nii?toiis  biunderlii^  failure 
to  meet  ano  solve  the  farm  labor  crisis  ai.d 
he  l.»>  not  all  IMP 

In  a  Mk;<)n  us  Ifttor  to  the  Ne*  Yurit  rimes, 
Bromfleld  charge*  that  the  locd  Mtuatlon  la 
lar  more  ^''a^''  than  thf  pubi:r  has  been 
allowed  to  kpom  and  that  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture and  I-ood  Admin 'at  ruloi  Wicitard.  who 
has  proved  lums^lf  Inccn'.petcnt  is  offering  no 
real  faim  tolutl^n  even  at  this  late  date,  but 
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only  absurdities  such  ps  1100  000  COO  subsidies 
and  d.'ettm  armies  of  3.000.000  volunteer  igno- 
rant and  unnamed  women  and  chUdren 
workers. 

Farmer*  of  eastern  Prnr..";ylvanla.  southern 
New  Jersey.  Delaware,  and  Maryland  right 
now  are  at  their  wits'  end  wondering  where 
they  U  get  the  help  to  plant  end  harvest  this 
years  crops,  look  afte'  the  chickens,  and  milk 
the  cows  Tlieir  problem  is  multiplied  all 
over  the  country,  on  large  and  small  farms. 

The  probli  m  is.  In  the  main,  twofold — 
scaicity  of  farm  labor  and  lack  of  farm  ma- 
chniery.  These  two  prime  pullbacks.  along 
with  fertilizer  shortages  and  countless  mar- 
keting difficulties.  tC'day  Imperil  America's 
ability  to  feed  n)t  only  its  huge  Army  and 
Us  civilians  but  its  needy  allies 

Because  of  bundled  planning  and  downright 
incompetence  in  Washinj^ton.  thousands  of 
tons  of  food  ret  lid  in  the  fields  last  year  As 
one  Instance,  f aimers  were  told  to  grow  more 
soybeans  But  Mr  Bromfleld  says.  Secretary 
W.ckard  overlooked  the  UmitatK>ns  of  exist- 
ing soybean-pn.oes.'-mg  plants  Many  acres 
o.  soybeans,  ns  well  as  potatoes  and  corn, 
are  still  unharvestrd. 

In  the  last  2  years  hundreds  uptm  hun- 
dreds of  fnrms  have  been  liquidated  because 
they  couldn't  be  operated  Dairy  herds  in 
vast  number  have  been  broken  up.  Food  is 
counted  upon  to  win  the  war.  But,  viewing 
the  prospect  of  decreased  production,  we  may 
well  a.'k.  "What  food?" 

All  this  time  ixjierienced  farm  help  l.«  being 
drained  off  into  munition  plants,  and  all  this 
time  young,  able  farm  workers  are  being 
drafted  into  the  armed  forces.  And  all  this 
lime  the  brass  hats  cf  the  Army  and  Navy  go 
en  demanding  bigger  and  bigger  fighting 
services.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  disclosed  by 
Senators  Invest .giting  the  manpower  situ- 
ation that  it  is  not  planned  to  send  more 
than  5  000  000  men  overseas. 

Farming  today  Is  a  8pecial:zed.  mfcbanized 
Job  Inexperienced  boys  or  white-c<inar 
workers,  transferred  to  farms,  could  wreck 
valuable  m.ichmes  Such  machines  are  ir- 
rrpluceable  now 

We  believe,  with  Erjmfield.  thr.t  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers  want  no  part  of  Secre- 
tary Wi"ck;:rcis  latest  $100,000,000  tax-boost- 
ing subsidy.  They  want  to  produce  food  to 
help  win  the  war.  To  this  end  they  want 
txperieuccd  farm  workers  and  farm  ma- 
chinery 

A  way  must  be  found  somehow  to  put  able 
workers  bp.ck  on  the  farms,  even  If  draft 
legulations  have  to  be  modified  and  stime 
men  shifted  from  munitions  factories;  and 
to  get  vlially  newled  machines  on  the  farms, 
even  If  there  has  to  be  a  revision  of  priorities 
for  their  manufacture. 

There  is  no  more  momentous  problem  be- 
fore the  country  than  this.  A  grim  food 
shortage  looms.  Ftx>d  will  win  the  war— but 
first  we  mu.'t  see  to  It  that  farmers  have 
enough  workers  and  machines  to  produce 
the  food. 


Farm  Food  Production 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kan.sa.s.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  farm-food-production  problem  of 
this  Nation  must  be  met  .squarely.  If  it 
is  not.  we  will  be  forced  to  pay  the  ter- 
rific price  of  hunger.  This  i.s  no  time  for 
Pollyanna  statements  on  food  produc- 


tion. Action  must  be  immediate  or  it 
can  be  truthfully  .said,  "We  were  too  late 
and  produced  too  little." 

The  present  short-sighted  policy  en 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  dealing 
with  .several  phases  of  this  problem  must 
be  corrected.  Every  worth-while  farmer 
wishes  to  produce  as  much  in  1943  9.^  he 
can  pc^sibly  handle.  The  amount  pro- 
duced will  be  determined  by  the  amount 
Oi  available  farm  labor,  the  amount  of 
farm  machinery  that  can  be  purchased, 
and  the  assurance  that  the  farmers  will 
be  given  a  satisfactory  price  for  their 
commodities. 

The  farm-labor  problem  is  a  most  seri- 
ous one.  and  Secretary  Wickard's  plan 
for  recruiting  3,000,000  men,  women,  and 
children  from  the  cities  as  labor  supply 
for  the  farmers  will  not  sohe  the  prob- 
lem. The  farmers  know  they  must  have 
men  and  women  who  are  experienced  in 
farm  work  and  willing  to  work  with 
farmers  from  daylight  to  dark,  not  city 
people  accustomed  to  an  8-hour  day.  No 
one  can  legitimately  blame  farm  help 
for  going  into  industry  with  the  present 
high  wage  level  and  shortened  hours. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
con.sistently  urged  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Supply  to  release  an  additional  quota  of 
strategic  material  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  farm  machinery  in  order 
that  the  farmers  may  be  in  a  po.ution  to 
produce  more  crops  with  less  labor.  The 
Office  of  Civilian  Supply  m  the  War 
Production  Board  continues  to  bungle 
this  machinery  increase.  Not  only  have 
the  farmers  suffered  from  a  shortage  of 
labor  and  a  lack  of  farm  machinery  but 
now  they  are  being  insulted  by  the 
promi.se  of  subsidies  in  lieu  of  fair  prices. 
There  is  no  question  about  it;  the  farm- 
ers are  bitterly  opposed  to  price  subsi- 
dies. It  was  regrettable  to  hear  Mr. 
James  F.  Byrnes.  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  state  that  farm  prices  mu.-^t 
be  maintained  at  their  present  levels 
even  though  subsidy  and  incentive  pay- 
ments must  be  used.  At  a  time  when 
our  national  income  is  the  highest  in 
history,  certainly  farm  prices  should  be 
allowed  to  reach  parity  or  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Farmers  want  no  more  regu- 
lations, no  more  bureaucratic  interfer- 
ence, and  no  more  complicated  forms  to 
fill  out.  Let  us  give  them  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  their  problems  in  order 
that  they  may  win  their  battle  of  food 
production  for  this  war-torn  world. 


Voluntary  Farm  War  Corps 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHL'EETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.sachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  placed  in  the  hopper  today  a 
bill  to  create  a  Voluntary  Farm  War 
Corps.  I  have  been  working  on  some 
.sort  of  measure  of  the  kind  for  over  a 
year  but  only  recently  have  I  felt  that 


legislation  could  be  pa.ssed.  The  bill 
I  introduced  a  few  minutes  ago  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  cstabli.sh  this 
Voluntary  Farm  War  Corps.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  women  will  undoubtedly  be 
used  in  service  on  the  farms,  if  we  are 
to  produce  enough  food  to  feed  the  coun- 
try and  to  feed  our  soldiers.  If  they  are 
to  be  .so  employed,  they  must  receive 
.some  training.  We  are  all  horrified  to- 
day to  have  heard  of  the  suggested  food 
shortage.  Nothing  is  more  necessary, 
if  we  are  to  win  the  war.  than  to  keep 
up  the  strenplh  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
strength  of  the_  p)eople  in  the  United 
States.  The  health  of  the  Nation  must 
be  preserved.  .^11  will  agr^e  to  that. 
The  bill  may  have  to  be  changed  and 
amended,  but  I  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  suggest  that  a 
measure  of  this  .sort  .should  be  passed 
in  order  that  we  may  train  women  prop- 
erly for  the  .service,  and  also  to  allow 
young  persons  to  be  .sea.sonably  employed 
under  very  careful  supervision. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 
A    bill    to    establish    a    voluntary    war    farm 

corps   for  voluntary  service  on   the  farms 

of   the  United  States 

Be  It  enacted,  etc  .  That  (ai  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorize*!  and  dlrcci*<l  u 
establish  and  organize  a  voluntary  war  lanu 
corps  to  serve  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  SUt?8  for  the  purpotio 
of  aiding  In  the  succesaful  proaecuilon  of  the 
war  by  relieving  the  manpower  snortage  la 
skilled   farm   labor. 

(bi  The  following  persojia  shall  be  ellglbl* 
for  voluntary  enrollment  in  the  corps: 

( 1 )  Boys  In  good  physical  health  who  have 
attained  the  16lh  anniversary  of  the  day  of 
their  birth  and  who  have  no<.  attained  the 
18lh  anniversary  of  the  day  of  their  birth 

(2(  Women  In  good  physical  health  who 
are  not  less  than  16  years  of  age. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  oath  which  shall  tt  re- 
quired of  all  enrollees  of  the  corpe  at  the 
time  of  enrollment.  He  shall  provide  for 
seasonal  and  yearly  enrollment  of  boys  and 
women  In  the  corps.  He  shall  secure,  when- 
ever pos-slble,  the  cooperation  and  a^Utance 
of  all  voluntary  and  Government  farm  agen- 
cies and  associations  In  furthering  the  work 
of  the  corps. 

Sec.  2  ta)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  appoint  a  person  who  Is  familiar  with 
farm  problems  as  director  of  the  voluntary 
war  farm  corps  and  shall  also  appoint  for 
duty  with  the  corps  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
corps  and  for  the  training  of  the  enrolleea 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  ramps 
with  suitable  living  quarters  for  enroUeea  of 
the  corps  and  shall  furnish  subsistence  to  all 
enrollees  which  shall  conform,  so  far  aa  prac- 
ticable, to  the  subsistence  of  the  Army. 

Sec  3.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Agricultuie 
shall  e.stabUsh  and  maintain  at  the  volun- 
tary war  farm  corps  camps  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  training  enrollees  as  efficient  farm 
workers  and  may  employ  such  civilian  in- 
structors as  he  may  deem  necesaary  to  pro- 
vide .such  training. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  training  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  enrolleea  in  each 
camp  shall  be  available  for  employment  as 
farm  workers  by  farmers  whose  land  U  atifll- 
ciently  near  the  camp  to  permit  the  enrolleea 
to  live  In  the  camp.  ComperwaUon  for  such 
employment  shall  be  paid  to  the  enrollee  by 
bis  employer. 

Sbc.  4  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultur*  abaU 
furnish  enrolleea  of  the  corps  with  unHorms. 
beadplecee,  iboea,  and  such  other  aoocatories 
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a*  he  mny  r!e#m  necessary  The  responsibility 
and  liccuuntabillty  of  the  enrollecs  fur  indi- 
vidual clothtn(?  and  acccssorle.s.  and  for  or- 
ganization equipment  and  nuppUcs.  shall 
conform,  so  far  as  Is  practicable,  to  tlv  laws 
and  refoilatlons  pertaining  to  the  Army  in 
like  cases 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  shall  provide  medical 
ami  dental  service,  hospitalization,  medl- 
cinfs,  and  medical  and  hoapllal  .•■upplles  for 
each  enroUee  of  the  corps  for  Injuric?.  sick- 
ness, and  disease  during  the  time  such  en- 
rollee  Is  actually  serving  his  enrollment 

Sec  6  The  Secretary  shall  prescrlhe  recu- 
latlons  for  leave,  for  travel,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  allowances 

Src  7  The  enrollers  of  the  corps  shall  be 
subject  to  such  d'.scipllnary  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe. 
Including  provision  for  the  punishment  of 
major  Infractions  by  summary  discharge 
from  the  corps. 

Sec  8  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated -sut  h  ?um»  as  may  be  necrssary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


A  Tribute  to  a  Brave  Ally  by  a  Motion 
Picture  Star 


EXTExNSlON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdau.  Frbruary  23.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  chief  s^eaker  at  a  cily-wide  mass 
meetiriK  at  the  Shrine  Auditormm  in  Los 
Angeles,  sponsored  by  representatives  of 
the  motion-picture  industry  at  Holly- 
\kood,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  was  on  the  same  day  that  former 
Ambassador  Joe  D.ivies,  Vice  President 
Henry  Wallace,  Senator  Claude  Pepper, 
and  others  addressed  similar  mass  meet- 
ines  throu'^hout  trie  country. 

The  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  was  beauti- 
fully arranged  and  superbly  staged. 
Everything  went  throuph  like  clockwork. 
A  vast  thronK  of  6.000  people  paid  admis- 
sion to  get  into  the  great  hall.  Leading 
motion-picture  figures  and  representa- 
tives of  all  classes  of  society,  including 
Army  officers,  sculptors,  musicians,  and 
Intellectuals  of  every  decree  were  present 
and  participated. 

One  of  the  outstanding  short  talks  was 
that  made  by  the  charming  Miss  Dorothy 
Comingore.  whom  many  will  recall  as  the 
feminine  lead  in  a  production  which  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  outstanding  mo- 
tion pictures  of  all  time,  namely.  Citizen 
Kane,  which  starred  Orson  Welles,  a 
Mercury  production.  Miss  Comingore  is 
unusual  In  many  ways,  being  very  versa- 
tile. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  hereinl>eiow  the  address  de- 
livered by  Miss  Dorothy  Comingore  on 
that  occasion: 

Vfisa  Comingore  When  I  wiis  asked  to 
apeak  on  moving  pictures.  I  hesitated.  I 
wondered  whether  this  was  the  time  to  speak 
about  an  Industry  that  for  so  long  has  been 
accepted  as  an  escap;st.  Then  I  read  about 
ttie  Moscow  conference  and  I  read  some  of 
the  speeches  made  the:e  .And  I  read  about 
m   ShaJ(espear«   lestival    that   bad    been    held 


recently  In  Russia  While  the  tanks  and  the 
pUnt-s  and  the  people  of  Kus.sia  are  locked 
In  hcrrible  warfare,  these  conferences  were 
held  They  have  struck  at  fufctsm  with  every 
we.ipon  Including  the  theater,  mnvir.g  p;c- 
tures.  fiction,  music  All  these  have  been 
forged  into  weapons  of  demf>cracy.  and  their 
artists  are  fighters  for  dcmi  cracy  We.  in 
Hollywood  are  faced  with  tlie  same  problem. 
We  have  done  a  great  deal  and  we  must  do 
mi  re  Tlie  soldier  is  never  asked.  How  much 
will  you  give?  In  her  uddress  uj  the  Mo.s- 
cow  conference.  Zoya  Fedorcva.  the  star  of 
The  Girl  From  Leningrad,  said,  "Let  all  our 
work,  all  our  aspirations,  all  our  thoughts. 
all  the  force  of  our  art.  be  directed  toward 
one  eroat  purpose — the  freeing  of  mankind 
from  the  bloody  niKhlmare  into  which  Hit- 
ler's Germany  has  plunged  It  "" 

Let  me.  on  behalf  of  my  fellow  workers, 
reply  to  our  friends  in  the  SoMet  Union  We 
are  with  you  In  this  struggle  against  Hlt- 
lerism  We  are  with  you  becau."?e  we  are 
faced  w'th  a  common  enemy  More  than 
that,  we  are  united  In  a  bond  ot  understand- 
ing and  la.stinp  loyalty  We  know  that  yours 
Is  a  great  country  and  that  your  p«-ople  lead 
the  armies  of  civilization  against  brutality. 
We  pledge  ourselves  that  when  this  war  is 
done  and  when  our  people  have  achieved 
final  victory,  that  wt-.  the  fjeoples  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  remain  united  with  you 
so  that  mankind  will  never  again  be  In  dan- 
ger In  that  genuine  spirit  we.  the  workers 
of  Hollywood,  greet  the  artists  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  gratitude.  In  respect,  and  with  all 
our  love. 

The  thenter  Is  an  older  art  than  the  film. 
but  both  these  allied  arts  draw  tlieir  strength 
from  our  common  heritage  of  culture  and 
freedom. 


Training  of  Aeronautical  Technicians  and 
Mechanics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1043 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the 
aviation  indu.stry  itself  is  comparatively 
new.  so  the  techniques  and  problems 
which  have  developed  are  new.. 

Among  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  aviation  i.<;  the  careful  and 
proper  training  of  pilots,  technicians, 
and  mechanics.  Not  alone  has  it  been 
necessary  to  develop  new  methods  of  in- 
struction, but  also,  the  very  nature  of 
that  instruction  covers  many  different 
fields  of  endeavor.  Ihere  must  at  all 
times  be  a  constant  flow  of  new  experts 
into  the  industry.  This  necessitate.s 
educational  programs  among  the  public 
Pt  large,  in  order  that  the  youth  of  the 
land  shall  develop  a  deep  interest  in 
aeronautics,  and  the  further  training  of 
these  young  men  and  women  in  the 
many  different  phases  of  aeronautical 
employment.  Thus  will  be  developed  a 
reservoir  of  air-minded  and  air-inter- 
ested youth  to  fill  the  various  vacancies 
which  continuously  occur  and  to  expand 
our  civilian  air  transport  system  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  Nation. 

With  the  coming  of  peace,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  young  men  trained  in 
all  the  various  phases  of  military  avia- 


tion will  be  restored  to  civilian  life. 
These  men  will  in  large  measure  want  to 
continue  their  a.s.sociation  with  aviation 
by  seeking  employment  with  the  various 
air  transport  companies.  Military  avia- 
tion IS  quite  another  matter  from  civilian 
aviation.  Short  periods  of  special  train- 
ing should  l)e  provided  to  effect  their 
transfer  most  quickly  and  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  not  alone  for  themselves 
but  al.so  for  the  aid  their  availability 
will  bring  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

H.  R.  1012  makes  provisions  for  ex- 
tending the  training  program  now  under 
the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act.  which 
will  expire  on  July  1.  1944.  and  gives  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  the  author- 
ity to  expand  this  program  in  accord- 
ance with  our  ever-growing  need,  by  both 
t'.ie  development  of  its  own  training 
schools,  or  the  utilization,  under  con- 
tract, of  the  training  facilities  of  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  schools 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent provision  of  law,  for  properly  ad- 
ministered it  will  insure  that  con.stant 
flow  of  new  blocd  into  the  industry  to 
meet  Us  requirements. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  period  immediately  following 
this  war  will  be  during  the  period  of  tran- 
sition to  a  peacetime  economy,  to  find 
employnit  nt  for  the  milUons  of  our  young 
men  who  will  be  discharged  from  the 
Army  Every  conceivable  means  should 
be  developed  to  aid  them  in  finding  em- 
ployment in  those  indu.stries  where  their 
individual  skills  can  be  best  utilized.  The 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. While  every  industry  will 
have  to  absorb  its  requirements  of  man- 
power from  these  youths,  becau.se  of  the 
highly  technical  nature  of  aviation,  re- 
quiring special  skills,  we  should  imme- 
diately take  whatever  steps  are  ncce.s.sary 
to  encourage  these  best  qualified  to  turn 
to  aviation  for  their  livelihood.  Thus, 
the  double  purpose  of  attracting  young 
men  and  women  to  the  industry  and 
aiding  in  providing  a  cushion  against 
economic  depression  due  to  lack  of  em- 
ployment IS  provided  by  this  bill. 


In  Time  of  War  Prepare  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  19.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
I  are  in  war  many  thoughtful  people  are 
makinc  plan:  foi  a  permanent  peace  and 
enduring  international  relations.  Many 
recognize  the  fact  that  any  plan  for  en- 
during peace  and  harmonious  interna- 
tional relations  must  rest  on  the  firm 
foundation  ol  a  sound  and  stable  mone- 
tary system. 

The  history  of  money  and  the  plans 
to  provide  the  money  function  on  a 
stable  ba-sis  is  ably  presented  by  Mr. 
Prank  Lilly,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  which 
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I  submit  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  the  House: 

In  Time  of  W\h  Prepare  for  Peace  WriH 
A  World  Gold  -  Silver  -  Based  Monetary 
System 

(By  Prank  Lilly.  Spokane,  Wash  ) 

Tlie  obvious  truth  of  the  c^ld  adage,  "In 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  was  largely 
overlooked  by  the  United  States  and  most  of 
the  United  Nations.  As  a  result  of  this  neg- 
li'ct  a  war.  which  probably  could  have  been 
prevented  by  preparedness  or  In  any  event 
won  quickly,  has  spread  throughout  the 
world. 

We  must  not  new  also  make  the  mistake  of 
laiiiug  111  time  of  war  to  prepare  for  peace. 
The  First  World  War  was  won  by  the  Allies. 
but,  having  lailid  to  plan  and  prepare  for  an 
enduring  peace,  the  peace  we  lought  so  hard 
for  was  lost  wiiiun  a  gc-neration. 

THE  CACSE  of  war 

The  re.Tl  underlying  cause  of  all  of  the 
major  modern  v.ars  has  been  economic.  The 
liberty  whirh  the  American  colonists  fought 
fur  m  tile  Revolutionary  War  was  fundamen- 
tally the  economic  liberty  to  establish  home 
industries  a!id  to  trade  with  other  colonies 
and  countries  Stlflsh  Interests  In  England 
sought  to  prevent  these  activities  by  law  and 
finally  by  force  of  arms  The  moral  a'^pects 
Involved  in  slavery  were  incidental  to  the  fact 
that  slavery  pave  the  South  economic  ad- 
vantages o\er  the  North 

In  other  words,  wars  are  primarily  the  re- 
sult cf  economic  pressure  and  the  greed  for 
power  by  selfl.^h  nation?  and  groups  of  Indi- 
viduals who  covet  commercial  advantage  and 
territorial  domination  Liberty.  Freedom, 
Democracy.  Lebco.sraum.  Pro  Fatna.  and  Asia 
for  Asiastics  are  wars  shibboleth.*  and  clang- 
ing cymbals 

THE    LOVE    OF    MO.NEY 

In  the  Bible  (Timothy  6:  20)  we  find  these 
words.  "For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil."  and.  'all,'  of  course.  Includes  war 
which  is  an  outstanding  evil,  being  antlgod, 
antichrist,  and  antisocial 

It  Is  not  money  In  Itself  that  is  the  root 
Of  all  evil,  but  the  love  of  It,  which  Is  quite 
a  different  m.itter.  Money  Is  not.  therefore, 
the  cause  of  war  but  rather  the  selfish  love 
of  It  th.it  engenders  the  greed  which  leads 
to  sharp  practices  in  the  manipulation  of 
monetary  exchange  and  money  In  behalf  of 
favored  groups  or  nations. 

PHIcnS    FIXED    IN    LONDON 

Until  recent  years  the  prices  of  all  of  the 
leading  metals  and  most  of  the  commodities 
of  the  world  were  fixed  daily  in  London  by 
small  but  financially  powerful  groups  who 
were  able  to  control  the  rate  of  exchange  on 
the  pound  sterling  (originally  sliver)  which 
was  then  tied  to  the  gold  standard.  Thus 
they  bought  and  sold  largely  on  their  own 
terms,  a  practice  which  yielded  them  enor- 
mous profits  at  the  expense  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  producers  and  manufacturers  cf 
the  United  States  and  other  leading  nations. 

Such  artificial  control  of  money  makes  both 
international  and  national  business  uncer- 
tain and  un.5afe  and  ultimately  results  in 
stagnation  and  depressions  The.se  in  turn 
breed  Internal  and  external  economic  friction 
and  stress,  and  finally  lead  to  war. 

THE    BASIS    for    lasting   PEACE 

We  want  to  believe  that  moral  and  spiritual 
Ideals  are  the  determinative  factors  in  world 
and  national  afTalrs.  but  practical  experience 
has  proven  that  even  the  most  enlightened 
and  cultured  nations  have  net  been  able  to 
measurably  eradicate  poverty  and  its  related 
evils,  crime,  s'.ckncss,  sufTering.  etc.  There  Is 
unfortunately  too  much  realistic  truth  in  the 
eld  sayings.  "Money  makes  the  world  go 
'round."  and  "Money  talks." 

The  best  and  surest  basi.s — possibly  the 
only  one — for  a  lasting  p>eace  in  the  world 
probably  rests  In  a  monetary  system  which 


would  elimlnat*  artificial  control  of  money 
and  monetary  exchange  by  selfish  group>s  and 
provide  an  equitable  basis  for  commerce 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

The  answer  is  really  quite  simple.  Elimi- 
nate the  greed  which  Is  engendered  by  the 
possibilities  of  Illicit  profiteering  inherently 
Involved  in  a  controlled  or  managed  monetary 
currency. 

THE    MEANING    OF    MONET 

It  Should  be  noted  that  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word  "money"  Is  minted  coinage. 
Minting  originated  primarily  as  a  means  of 
marking  or  stamping  the  purity  or  "fineness" 
of  the  gold  and  silver  metal. 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  into  money 
In  the  Bible  is  "keseph,"  meaning  silver, 
which  in  Genesis,  23:  16,  Is  referred  to  as 
"current  money  with  the  merchant."  Gold 
Is  the  translation  of  two  words,  "betsar.  ' 
meaning  wealth,  and  "zahab,  '  shining;  and 
neither  word  Is  ever  used  in  the  sense  of 
money  Incidentally,  the  first  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  go'd 
iiitlicates  a  ratio  of  approximately  7  to  1. 

currency    IN  MANY   FOr.MS 

When  centuries  later  paper  repre.sentlng 
specific  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
vaults  of  Ltimbard  bankers  became  "current 
money  with  the  merchant",  the  stage  was  set, 
60  to  speak,  for  the  puper  currency  that  be- 
cause it  could  be  Increased  or  decreased  by 
political  and  banking  groups,  has  invariably 
brought  panic,  poverty,  and  wars  to  every 
country  which,  confusing  paper  currency  with 
real  money.  ha.s  built  Its  monetary  house  on 
a  foundation  of  shifting  sand  (paper i  with- 
out a  backing  of  gold  and  or  silver.  Such 
s<  -called  money  is  nothing  more  than  a 
premise  to  pay,  and  this  too  often  in  history 
ha.s  proven  no  more  than  a  promise 

The  average  man  Is  apt  to  reason  that,  if 
paper  c:  any  of  the  many  other  things  which 
have  been  used  as  currency— tobacco,  fish, 
salt,  hides.  Iron,  sea  shells,  playing  cards, 
cettle.  shrunken  human  heads,  etc — will  buy 
what  he  wants.  It  Is  at  any  rate  Just  as  good 
as  money,  so  what?  Sawdust  looks  like  bran 
and  can  by  chemical  treatment  be  made  to 
taste  like  bran,  but  it  cannot  give  the  same 
results  as  bran  in  the  milk  pail  or  at  the 
creamery. 

COLD    AND    SILVER    FAVORED 

Tliere  is  a  reason  why  gold  and  silver  have 
been  the  favored  forms  of  money  throughout 
the  civilized  world  from  time  immemorial. 
They  fulfill  better  than  anything  else  the 
qualities  required  In  a  medium  of  exchange 
and  as  a  storage  of  value,  Man  can,  as  the 
early  Romans  did,  use  cattle  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  but  It  was  Impossible,  or  In  any 
case  inconvenient,  to  send  a  bull  from  Rome 
to  Naples  in  exchange  for  a  purple  robe,  and 
besides  the  bull  might  die  of  old  age  on  the 
way 

The  essentia!  qualities  of  an  ideal  general 
mediuri  of  exchange  are: 

1,  Permanency:  Gold  and  silver  are  unaf- 
fected by  any  natural  elements 

2.  Transferable:  Unlike  most  other  forms 
of  wealth,  such  as  land,  buildings,  forests, 
cattle,  etc..  gold  and  silver  can  be  easily 
transferred  over   long   distances. 

3  Limited  In  quantity:  Gold  and  silver 
are  not  so  abundant  as  iron,  copper,  alumi- 
num, etc  ,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  not 
BO  scarce  as  platinum,  indium,  and  ger- 
manium. 

4  Storage  of  value:  Gold  and  silver  have 
relatively  stable  Inherent  values  in  terms  of 
the  money  and  effort  which  are  involved  in 
their  production. 

Gold  and  silver  seem  to  have  been  destined 
by  Nature  to  perform  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  the  money  of  commerce  the  functions  car- 
ried on  by  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  in 
the  blood  of  the  txxly.  Note  that  although 
the  blood  appears  red  seme  of  Its  chief  func- 
tions are  served  by  the  numerous  but   less 


conspicuous  white  corptiscles.  Just  as  blood 
would  not  be  blcxxl  except  in  color  and  would 
not  sustain  life  without  the  white  corpuscles, 
so  a  money  which  does  not  Include  the  im- 
portant white  metal,  silver,  in  addition  to 
gold,  does  not  make  for  healthy  commerce. 

NATtTlAL    GOLD   AND   SILVIR    BASE    HAS    NEAER 
FAILED 

It  is  Significant  that  no  monetary  system 
whose  values  were  based  upon  both  gold  and 
silver  in  their  natural  ratio  of  production  has 
ever  failed  Without  exception,  failures  and 
panics  have  been  the  result  when  selfish 
groups  have  succeeded  In  establishing  an  arti- 
ficial ratio  between  the  two  metals  or  in  elimi- 
nating one  or  the  other  of  tiie  metals. 

Man  could,  by  the  way,  get  along  after  a 
fashion  with  one  eye.  one  nostril,  one  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain,  one  hand  and  one  leg, 
but  Nature  gave  him  two  for  adequate  func- 
tioning. Commerce  aid  Industry  can  func- 
tion to  some  extent  with  only  one  money 
metai  but  Nature  probably  knew  what  she 
was  doing  when  she  provided  two  such  met- 
'    als — gold  and  silver 

SII  VER-COLO  PRODUCTION  RATIO  NOT    I  6  TO   1 

I       There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding   over    the    ratio   of    gold    and 
j    silver  in  nature.    It  is  the  general  belief  that 
the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  production  Is  16  to  1 
I    or    even    higher       As    a    matter    of    fact,    the 
}    ratio   from    1493   to    1942   has   averaged   only 
about  12 '2  to  1.    We  do  not,  of  course,  know 
exactly  what  the  ratio  was  prior  to  1493  but 
i    the  relative  value  of   the  two  metals  in   the 
j   leading   countries   of   the  Old   World   ranged 
'    from  2  to  1  to  13  to  1  which  gives  a  mean 
j   average   of   7' 2    to    1.   or   approximately   the 
fame    ratio    as    Indicated    in    early    Biblical 
I    history. 

I  The  highest  silver  production  In  history, 
'  totaling  approximately  274.000.000  ounces, 
was  at  a  ratio  of  only  about  e'^  to  1  on  the 
\  geld  output  of  that  year  (1940).  Inciden- 
I  tally,  the  value  of  the  gold  at  $35  an  ounce 
j  was  nearly  $1,000,000,000  more  than  that  of 
!  the  silver  on  the  basis  of  35  cents  an  ounce. 
I  Prom  1493  to  1520  world  production  of 
]  silver  and  gold  averaged  8  to  1  In  the  decade 
1851  to  1860  the  silver-gold  ratio  averaged 
only  about  4'2  to  1  The  highest  production 
ratio  during  the  last  50  years  was  in  1897  and 
in  1901  when  the  ratio  was  14  to  1;  and  the 
lowest  was  in  1934  and  1940  when  the  ratio 
was  approximately  6' 2  to  1. 

GOLD   PRODUCTION   RATIO   ONCE    60   TO    1 

In  the  United  States  gold  production  to 
silver  has  been  as  high  as  60  to  1  when,  in 
1850.  the  gold  output  was  2.414,121  ounces  to 
39,513  ounces  of  sUver.  This  was  the  result 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ing financial  authorities  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  contended  that  because  of  the 
great  Increase  in  production  gold  would  lose 
Its  value  and  must,  therefore,  be  demonetized. 
Gold  was  as  a  lesult  demonetized  In  AusUla. 
Germany,  and  Holland  which  during  the 
fifties  closed  their  mints  to  gold  and  adopted 
the  single  silver  standard. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  demonetization 
cf  either  gold  or  silver  decreases  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  people,  causes  the  natural  law 
of  supply  and  demand  to  become  largely  In- 
operative, creates  stagnation  in  world  mar- 
kets, idleness  of  factories,  unemployment, 
lower  wages  and  still  lower  commodity 
prices— all  of  which  brings  monetary  panics 
and  the  economic  strees  and  strain  that  sets 
the  stage  for  war. 

tTNITED  STATES  MONETAHT  PANICo 

Every  one  of  this  country's  numerous 
monetary  panics  (1833,  1837.  1857.  1862,  1889. 
1873,  1884,  1890,  1893.  1907,  1920.  1932.  and 
1937)  were  the  result  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  Inflation  of  bank  paper  currencies  which 
were  not  adequately  backed  by  gold  and/or 
silver  metal  reserves. 
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»  Worthle«  bank  pap«r  cvirrenclM  pyra- 
mided upon  real  estate  or  other  nonprecloua 
metal  aaaeta  and  credits 

3  Gold  or  silver  price  dlscrlmluatlon  and 
manipulation 

4  Demonetization  of  sliver. 

COLO    niCTS    NOT    STATIC 

Most  people  will  find  It  hard  to  believe  that 
the  present  price  of  $35  for  gold  compares 
with  the  London  equivalent  of  14  38  an  ounce 
In  1350,  19  73  In  1470  $14  60  In  1542  $24  33  In 
1690.  and  $20  67  In  1825  and  up  to  1933  In 
the  meantime  Kold  had  sold  In  New  York  at 
a.s  hlKh  as  $165  an  cuiice  In  United  Statts 
paper  currency  on  S  pi*nil>r  24,  18C9,  hr^ely 
a.s  »  result  of  the  fact  that  Rold.  along  with 
jillver.  hud  passed  cut  ct  clrculatlf)n  In  1B62 
Oo!d  has  averaget"  $22  14  an  ounce  slnre  1492. 
nnd  silver  89  6  cents,  with  a  high  of  $2  34 

CCltMANT    MADF    SECOND   MISTAKf 

After  Joining  with  Austria  and  Holland  In 
the  ml.stake  of  demon«'tizing  Rcld.  Germany 
In  1872  reraonellzed  g<.ld,  but  at  the  same 
time  ni;idf>  It.s  sen  nd  mlftake  in  demone- 
tizing silver  Thl5  wa.>  d  >i>e  on  the  fallacious 
Hvsumptlon  that  the  Influx  of  siivpr  which 
h:«tl  been  coining  frt  m  the  Comstork  lode  in 
the  United  States  would  in  time  make  silver 
practically  valueleM  as  a  mnnetary  metnl 
One  after  another  nt  the  Buropenn  fnuntrles 
followed  Gornianvs  mlstakt-  in  demonetizing 
sliver,  and  1873  the  Unlttd  States  esti^b- 
ll5hed  the  gold  standard  b>  demonetizing 
sliver 

BIMrTAIJSM     PREVAI1.IX     TOR     CENTUalES 

Previous  to  the  demonetization  of  gold  the 
world  had  been  for  centurioa  (  n  a  bimetallic 
basis  in  which  the  value  of  silver  and  gold 
was  at  a  ratio  of  from  2  t<j  1  in  early  Egypt.  4 
to  1  at  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  around  12  1  at  the  beKln- 
nlng  of  the  seventeenth  century  Until  1318. 
when  England  set  nbout  to  weaken  Napoleon 
and  Fiance,  wh.  s  •  precious  mt  tal  holdings 
were  predominantly  silver,  there  had  never 
been  a  law  discriminating  against  sliver  In 
favor  of  gold  The  16-to-l  ratio  of  the  two 
metals,  which  was  the  resul  of  England  s 
action,  has  never  b<cn  attained  by  the  world's 
Sliver  and  gold  output,  public  opinion  to  the 
contrary  notwithstandu  g 

Germany,  li.  demonetuing  silver  in  1872. 
■owed  the  sieeds  from  which  it  finally  reaped, 
in  1914,  the  First  World  War  Germany  sim- 
ply did  not  have  enoutjh  gold  on  which  to 
maintain  lU  place  in  the  sun  of  the  worlds 
Industry  and  commerce,  and  the  resulting 
economic  stress  In  Germany  and  among  Us 
Balkan  neighbors  set  the  stage  for  Sarajevo 
and  the  wai 

In  that  war,  as  in  all  major  wars  of  modern 
times,  silver  proved  to  be  u  war  metal,  for  In 
war  International  demand  for  hard  money 
Increases  and  the  metal  reaches  or  passes 
16-to-l  parity  without  any  leK!sla»^lve  help 
At  the  beginning  ol  the  war  In  1914  silver  was 
selllnR  around  50  cents  an  ounce:  In  1917  It 
reached  $1  08',  an  ounce:  In  1918  It  sold  as 
high  as  $1  38  In  London  and  $1  37';  in  N' w 
York;  and  maintained  an  average  of  around 
II  an  ounce  durlrg  1920 

siLvra  AKTinriALLT  ditvalced 

Subae^uent  events  are  recorded  In  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  in  April  1S39  by  the 
late  Walter  Trent,  monetary  research  expert, 
of  Waahlngtun.  D    C 

"Wben  the  Oreaf  War  was  over  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  coordinated  a  remarkable  and 
sensational  plan  to  devalue  silver  with  Eng- 
land s  various  efforu  for  the  same  purpi^-se 
The  hlsUiry  connected  with  the  second  major 
period  of  silver  devaluation  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance because  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  never  have  recovered  from  the 
disastrous  elTecu  of  the  toully  unwarranted 
sale  of  American  silver  dollars  In  November 
of  1919  and  December  of  1920.  as  engineered 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  ofBclals  In  con- 


cert with  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Oriental 
subsidiaries  of  three  Wall  Street  banks  The 
opt-ratlon  was  explained  as  one  to  'regulate 
exchange'  or  to  'protect  the  melting  of  United 
States  subsidiary  coins  '  There  was  no  regu- 
lation of  exchange;  there  was  nothing  but 
destruction  of  exchange  and  monetary  values 
resulting  from  the  operation. 

"The  regulation  of  exchange  Is  of  neces- 
sity a  twG-directlonal  operation,  but  In  this 
case  the  direction  was  one  way  only  and 
vertically  downward  When  the  drive  start- 
ed, subsidiary  silver  was  below  its  legal  mone- 
tary value  and  never  had  been  above  same; 
at  the  end  of  the  drive,  silver  was  only  oue- 
hall  of  Its  monetary  value  The  inevitab:e 
reault  was  world-wide  dtflaiion.  and  the 
foundation  was  laiC  for  all  the  wars  which 
have  since  resulU-d 

VAI  l-E   or   COSD    ARTinCIALI  T     INCREAStD 

•'The  second  period  of  silver  devaluation 
started  In  1919  wr.fu  silver  was  at  Its  high- 
est point  hinte  demonetization  and  ended  In 
193J  when  It-s  prli'e  leached  the  lowest  point 
in  Hll  history  at  2:i  2  cents  per  cutice  At  this 
point  more  than  80  percent  of  the  value  of 
half  of  the  metallic  money  In  the  w.  ild  hnd 
hern  destroyed  by  the  few  who  controlled  the 
other  half  and  without  making  any  mone- 
tary substitution  or  replactment  to  those 
who  had  sutfered  the  losst-a  The  equivalent 
of  these  lo'^ses  automatically  became  atld<d 
to  the  value  of  gold  Tlie  Un'ted  States  was 
the  outslaiKliiig  loser  and  England  wa.s  the 
principal  exptctsnt  beneflclary.  but  It  has 
culminated  m  the  dl^mtegi  atun  of  England  s 
famous  gold  star  dard 

"Because  of  the  Intense  attack  made  up<  n 
silver  by  driving  dcwn  Its  price  from  132  R3. 
a  monetary  high  point  In  1920.  to  64  78  centa 
in  IX'cember,  anci  together  with  the  fact  that 
Hong  King  made  unusually  large  shipments 
of  gold  to  the  Uii.tcd  States,  more  th:n  re- 
quired to  pay  In  'ull  lor  all  of  this  sliver  sold 
in  the  Orient  during  the  latter  part  of  1919 
and  19^0.  the  object  of  the  undertaking  ap- 
pear;s  to  have  been  more  to  smash  the  price 
of  sliver  than  to  rigulate  exchange  or 
merely  to  protect  the  melting  of  United 
States  subFidlary  coins'  as  set  forth  In  the 
selling  contract  This  so-called  regulation 
of  exchange  wa.s  a  one-way  operation  and 
the  most  vicious  and  disastrous  monetary 
manipulation  ever  conceived  and  executed 
The  present  chaotic  slate  of  world  economy 
and  finance  U  In  a  large  measure  an  after- 
math attributable  directly  to  that  misguided 
operation" 

GLOIIAL   WAR   FOI-LOWS 

The  present  global  war  has  served  to  em- 
phasize the  truth  of  the  foreging  statements 
and  also  the  fact  that  the  leading  natiors 
of  the  world  are  Interdependent  Thus  that 
which  affects  one  affects  all  to  a  greater  or 
les."  degree  It  was  Inevitable  that  an  80 
percent  reduction  In  the  value  of  half  the 
metallic  money  of  the  world  would  eventu- 
ally result  in  world-wide  repercussions  and 
war 

Those  who  directed  the  monetary  policies 
of  the  United  States  and  England  should 
have  borne  In  mind  that  the  more  than  a 
billion  people  living  In  the  Far  E^st  cannot 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  deal  In  paper 
money,  for  no  widespread  banking  facilities 
exist  In  those  areas  Gold  Is  too  valuable  a 
money  for  thoje  people  to  either  hoard  or 
use  in  trading  Then.  too.  the  experience  of 
both  the  Chinese  and  Ir.dian  people  with 
paper  currencien  baa  been  disastrous  to  them 

The  Increase  In  the  price  of  gold  from  $20  67 
an  ounce  to  $3*  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease In  the  price  In  Its  sister  precious 
metal  sliver,  was  equivalent  to  putting  a  big 
wheel  on  one  axle  of  a  small-wheeled  wagon. 
The  wagon  will  run  after  a  fashion  but  the 
passengers  and  load  will  be  subjected  to 
severe  Jostling  even  if  they  are  not  thrown 
out. 


BILva  CHIAPIST  IN  ALL  HISTO«T 
Silver,  which  has  been  produced  at  a  rate 
of  only  about  7',  to  1  during  the  last  decade, 
was  selling  at  the  so-called  world  market 
price  of  around  35  centa  (prices  fixed  by 
U  S  Treasury,  35  cents;  and  35*h  cents 
by  Office  of  Price  Administration  officials) 
oil  a  basis  of  around  one  one- hundredth 
t  1  In  other  words,  1  ounce  of  gold  at  $35 
bought  100  ounces  of  silver— more  silver  than 
at  any  previous  time  In  all  history  (Silver 
sold  a-s  low  as  23'+  cents  an  ounce  In  1932. 
but  gold  at  the  then  price  of  $20  67  an  ounce 
would  buy  only  about  88  ounces  of  silver  ) 
Ihe  present  United  States  price  of  45  cents 
nn  ounce  for  foreign  silver  was  established 
September  1.  1942 

A  man  can  walk  no  faster  nor  farther  than 
his  weaker  leg  will  permit.  If  the  two  metals 
are  not  proportionately  strong  In  relative 
value,  the  monetary  system  limps  and  lags 
and  finally  collapses.  If  the  value  of  elMier 
gold  or  silver  Is  weakened,  the  purchasing 
capacity  Is  correspondingly  reduced:  and  no 
legislative  legerdemain  can  alter  the  fact. 

NEITHtR  COI  D  NOR  SILVER  TO  BECOME  VAU'EIES.S 
The  Axi.s-lnspired  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  gold  will  become  valueless  if  Germanv 
or  Japan  win  this  war  Is  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous  On  the  other  hand,  silver  seems 
likely  to  become  more  valuable  regardless  of 
uho  wins  or  loses  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that  m'.ist  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
wll!  b«"  prartKnlly  denuded  of  monct.nry  g  I'.d 
of  which  we  already  have  about  70  percent, 
and  they  will,  therefore,  trade  with  thcjse 
countrle.s  that  will  give  them  the  best  terms 
on  the  silver  of  which  they  own  approxi- 
mately 70  percent 

As  previou.sly  {>olnted  out,  the  price  of  sli- 
ver pa-si-ed  parity  of  16  to  1  in  reaching 
$1  37' J  an  ounce  during  the  First  World  War, 
when  gold  was  $20  67  an  ounce  An  equiva- 
lent price,  on  the  ba-^is  of  $35  an  ounce  for 
gold,  would  be  $2  33  an  ounce  for  silver, 
which,  by  the  way.  Is  24  cents  lesi  than  the 
figure  of  $2  67  an  ounce  at  which  silver  cir- 
culated in  the  Brltihh  Empire  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  w^r  A  production  ratio 
of  "'2  to  1.  with  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  gives 
silver  a  value  of  |4  EG  an  ounce,  which  Is 
17  cents  less  than  the  figure  cf  $4  97  at  whl(  h 
silver  circulated  In  G.rmany  and  Rumania 
in  August  1939  The  average  clrculatl-  g 
value  of  sliver  coinage  In  the  10  leading  n\- 
tlons  of  the  world  was  at  that  time  $2  53  nn 
ounce. 

NOT    tNOi:CH    COLD 

Exact  figures  en  the  amount  of  pold  In  the 
world  that  might  be  made  available  for  mone- 
tary use  are  not  known,  because  we  do  nit 
have  accurate  figures  on  production  except 
during  the  last  century  Estimates  of  tne 
amount  run  from  around  $35  000  000,000  to 
n«  much  a."  $.50  000  000  OOO  on  the  basis  of 
$3?i  an  oimce  Appn^ximately  90  percent  of 
thl?i  amount  1«  owned  by  (oly  about  10  prr- 
cent  Of  the  world's  population 

Now.  If  the  10  percent  of  the  people  w  10 
own  90  percent  of  the  gold  do  not  have  any 
more  of  the  metal  than  they  need  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  90  percent  of  the  popu  a- 
tlon  (nearly  2,000  000  000  p.-oplel,  who  have 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  gold,  do  rot 
have  enough  to  maintain  their  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  Industry  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  every  forn  er 
gold-standard  country  In  the  world.  Including 
the  United  States,  has  now  been  forced  -.tl 
that  standard  la  prcof  that  there  Is  rot 
enough  gold 

NOT  CNOLCH  SILVZB 

Because  throughout  the  ages  there  f  ab 
been  a  larger  proportionate  use  and  consump- 
tion of  silver  to  gold  in  the  commercial  srt* 
and  industry,  there  la  probably  no  more  than 
10.000.000000  ounces  of  silver  In  the  wor'ld 
that  could  be  made  available  for  monet^.ry 
use.     Mow,  U  $50,000,000,000  of  gold  Is  nut 
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enough  to  maintain  the  world's  economic 
equilibrium  tlicrc  certainly  is  not  enough 
allvc-  alone  to  do  so.  even  If  the  10.000.000.000 
ounces  of  silver  were  valued  at  $5  an  ounce. 
Also.  If  90  percent  of  the  world's  $50,- 
000.000.000  of  gold  Is  no  more  than  enough 
for  10  percent  of  Its  population,  it  follows 
that  70  percent  of  the  world's  sliver  (about 
7,000.(K>0.000  ounces)  now  valued,  on  the 
basis  of  a  so-called  world  price  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  at  lew  than  $3.500  000.000 
cannot  at  this  value  possibly  be  enough  to 
stistaln  the  economy  of  90  percent  of  the 
world's  population  It  Is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  India,  for  example,  should  manifest 
some  distrust  In  the  Intentions  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  as  our  past  actions  In 
pulling  selfish  monetary  strings  speak  louder 
than  our  present  words. 

BOTH  COLO  AND  SILVER  NEEDED 

If  there  Is  not  enough  of  either  gold  or 
silver,  it  is  merely  gcxxl  common  sense  to 
utilize  both.  We  use  both  our  right  and  left 
hands  in  playing,  working,  and  fighting,  and 
a  good  left  Is.  In  any  case,  the  next  best  thing 
to  a  mighty  right.  Thus  It  should  be  with 
the  two  metals — gold  the  mighty  right  and 
sliver  the  good  left — that  Nature  has  given 
the  world  to  use  as  money  in  Ita  Industry 
and  commerce. 

Gold  Is  In  some  respects  best  fitted  to  do 
the  heavy  work  of  International  commerce, 
and  sll%'er  the  lighter  work  of  national  trade 
and  Industry,  There  Is  no  reason,  however, 
why  both  cannot  be  teamed  to  pull  together 
in  t>oth  International  and  national  trade 

II  the  world's  commerce  requires  a  mone- 
tary base  of  $100, 000. 000, (XX),  which  seems 
conservative  In  view  of  mounting  war  debts, 
this  could  be  achieved  by  giving  all  of  the 
sliver  of  the  world  the  same  value  as  all  of 
the  gold  that  can  be  made  available  for 
monetary  use  If  a  base  of  only  $75.0(K),000.- 
000  is  required,  then  the  10,000.000.000 
ounces  of  silver  could  be  given  a  value  of 
$25  0(X).000.000,  or  only  half  of  the  gold  value. 

In  tills  connection.  It  is  important  to  bear 
In  mind  that  there  would  be  no  point  in  rais- 
ing the  price  if  either  metal  to  a  figtire  that 
would  supply  the  required  monetary  base,  be- 
cause that  would  only  throw  the  economy  of 
tlie  world  8  leading  nations  and  peoples  more 
cut  of  balance  than  It  has  been  No:  this  Is 
a  Job  lor  both  metals  to  do  on  a  50-50  basis, 
and  the  Job  cannot  be  done  by  strengthening 
one  precious  metal  "hand"  to  the  neglect  of 
or  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  other.  Both 
gold  and  silver  are  needed. 

CAPFTAI  ISM   NOT  IN   DANCES 

Propaganda  of  the  Axis  Powers  suggesting 
that  communism  will  replace  capitalism  In 
the  event  of  Russian  victory  and  that  the 
need  of  money  can  largely  be  eliminated  by 
barter  are  mere  nonsense  Russia  reverted  to 
communism  because  of  its  extreme  lack  of 
gold  and  silver  capital  and  has  been  swinging 
back  to  capitallfem  a?  It  has  acquired  the 
necessary  precious  metals  through  the  devel- 
opment of  its  mines  and  in  its  trade  with  the 
oriental  nations  There  is  no  lack  of  ample 
gold  and  or  silver  to  sustain  capitalism  In 
moet  of  the  United  Nations,  and  no  country 
has  ever  turned  to  communism  except  when 
forced  to  do  so  by  lack  of  capital. 

Barter  Is  no  more  than  a  temporary  expe- 
dient which  has  invariably  failed  because 
other  things  being  equal  countries  and  In- 
dividuals prefer  to  trade  with  the  countries 
who'.<  firms  can  settle  any  trade  balances 
with  g^Jd  and  or  silver  No  country  rescrts 
to  barter  except  for  a  lack  of  capital. 

WHAT  ABOUT  INFLATION 

Inflation  such  as  occurred  In  Germany  and 
Russia  after  the  First  World  War  will  Inevi- 
tably follow  the  presert  war  in  thcjse  coun- 
tries which  have  insufllclent  gold  and,  or  bll- 
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ver  unless,  before  peace  cornea  (not  after) 
an  International  plan  for  world-wide  metallic 
money  system  Is  mitiated.  Such  a  plan,  by 
the  way.  might  in  Its  effect  upon  India  and 
China  bring  this  war  to  an  end  sooner  than 
any  other  factor, 

TIME   IS   SHOKT 

Tlie  time  to  do  this  Is  now.  and  a  good 
precedent  has  been  established  by  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  have  already  entered  Into  an  agiee- 
ment  renouncing  extraterritorial  rights  in 
China  Incidentally,  China's  territorial 
rights  will  be  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  her 
if,  as  In  the  past,  the  value  of  her  silver 
money  Is  controlled  by  small  groups  In  the 
financial  centers  of  London.  Amsterdam,  and 
New  York. 

A  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  China's 
silver  would  probably  help  that  country  more 
in  its  fight  with  Japan  than  anything  el.'^e 
that  couid  be  done.  China  has  the  men  to  do 
the  job  but  Is  handicapped  in  the  value  of 
Its  money.  A  fair  price  for  silver  might  also 
bring  India  wholeheartedly  into  the  war. 

In  the  matter  of  money  as  in  so  many  other 
things  relating  to  the  war  and  the  p>eace  to 
follow,  the  world  Icwks  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership.  We  cannot  and  must  not 
evade  our  responsibility  and  we  should  begin 
by  putting  our  own  financial  house  In  order. 

As  an  Initial  step  toward  that  end.  we 
should  immediately  restore  gold  to  its  right- 
ful place  along  with  silver  in  our  own  mone- 
tary system  The  leading  United  Nations 
will  in  time  follow  our  example  and  the 
United  States  doUar  sign  can  be  made  the 
symbol  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  through- 
out thr  world. 

NXEO  OF  MONEY  WILL  BK  ACUTE 

The  world's  need  of  money  will  be  acute 
when  the  war  comes  to  an  end.  Without 
enough  real  money  chaos  will  result  Man- 
aged currency  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  an 
enduring  peace  because  such  a  currency  can 
and  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  mismanaged  be- 
cause It  is  essentially  nationalistic  and  selfish. 
A  return  to  some  form  of  gold  and  silver 
blmetalism  as  a  base  for  a  world  monetary 
system  is  necessary,  and  it  seems  inevitable. 
TTils  system  must  provide  a  common  mone- 
tary denominator  which  would  be  agreed 
upon  by  all  leading  nations  so  that  the 
money  would  be  recognized  as  "current  money 
with  the  merchant"  at  full  value  and  with 
no  dlJscount  or  premium  in  any  nation. 
Such  a  system  can  be  built  and  must  be  built 
on  the  two  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver. 
If  the  world  la  to  have  the  balanced  and 
equitable  economy  to  sustain  an  enduring 
peace  and  the  four  freedoms. 

"Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease. 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

Ring  m  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 

— Temiysoti. 
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REMARKS 
OT 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  at  the  opening  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  President  Roosevelt 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  extending  and 
expanding  social-security  legislation  so 


that  every  citizen  of  this  country,  from 
the  time  of  his  birth  until  he  passes  on. 
would  be  free  from  the  specter  of  want. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  leave  untouched  this 
great  question  of  social  security  merely 
because  we  are  now  engaged  In  a  mighty 
conflict  in  order  to  obtain,  among  other 
freedoms,  freedom  from  insecurity  not 
only  for  our  own  country  but  for  the 
people  of  the  world.  Among  the  groups 
of  workers  who  are  denied  the  benefits  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  are  the 
men  and  women  employed  in  most  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
now  fighting  for  their  right  to  qualify  for 
social-security  benefits  under  the  terms 
of  the  act.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  a  discussion  involving  the 
case  of  a  hospital  worker  who  is  seeking 
to  qualify  for  social-security  benefit  pay- 
ments. I  am  including  herewith  copies 
of  correspondence  exchanged  between 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  Mr. 
Ward  Coley,  general  business  agent  of 
the  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  Local  No.  6.  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  copy  of  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  Honorable  Hoicra  T. 
Bone,  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  I  also 
include  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  ap- 
peals council  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  On  the  basis  of  this  decision  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  now  re- 
considering its  earlier  decision  holding 
that  the  Maynard  Hospital,  of  Seattle, 
was  not  liable  for  the  collection  of  social- 
security  taxes: 

Shihlzt  v.  Brandt  v.  The  Matnard  Hospttal 
(By  Ward  Coley) 
On  November  26.  1941.  Shirley  V.  Brandt, 
a  member  of  the  Building  Service  Employeea 
International  Union,  Local  6.  of  Seattle. 
Wash.,  wrote  to  John  J.  Corson,  Director  ol 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  stated  that  she  was  appeal- 
ing for  a  hearing  on  her  rights  to  obtain 
social-security  benefit  paymenu  while  em- 
ployed at  the  Maynard  Hospital. 

This  cace  has  developed  Into  one  of  na- 
tional prominence  because  of  the  fight  be- 
ing made  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  have  the 
workers  In  hospitals  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 
The  ha>^pltala  throughout  the  Nation  have 
constantly  fought  against  payment  of  so- 
cial-security benefit  taxes  for  workers  In  the 
hospitals. 

Following  the  appeal  of  Shirley  V.  Brandt 
for  social -security  benefits,  m  which  she  waa 
represented  by  Ward  Coley.  vice  president 
of  Local  6  and  International  representative 
of  the  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  a  vigorous  and  spirited  fight 
ha.s  been  carried  on  to  this  time  In  an 
effort  to  get  workers  In  Seattle  hospitals 
covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

A  hearing  was  flnallv  held  before  Shlrl 
Blalock.  referee  for  the  Social  Security  Board 
on  the  west  coast.  The  facts  In  this  case 
are  worth  reading  by  every  Congressman 
and  every  person  in  America  who  is  Inter- 
ested in  freeing  some  of  our  people  from 
want. 

The  facta  in  this  case  proved  that  the 
Maynard  Hospi*al  cf  the  city  of  Seettle,  did 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  charitable 
work.  And  yet  upon  the  claim  of  being  « 
Charitable  Institution,  this  ho«-pltal  Is  ex- 
empted under  the  Soci?l  Securitv  A-^t  T^^e 
Shirley  Brandt  case  has  met  with  bitter  op- 
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pocltlnn    from    ihe    hospital    authorities   and 
»l.so  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 

A  (le'-isicn  was  banded  down  by  Jost^ph  E 
MtElvaln.  Chairman  of  the  Appeals  Council 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  m  WashlnKton. 
D  C  .  on  July  2C.  1942  denying  the  charity 
pica  of  the  hoep  tal  and  ruling  that  Shirley 
B-andfa  old-age  beneat  record  be  credited 
with  a  certain  amount  of  money  earned  at 
the  Mayn.ird  H>  ^ultal 

Tlie  cooperation  at  Frank  Messenger,  of  the 
Ffdrt-itl  Social  Security  Board  of  Seattle,  has 
b«en  of  tr."mi-nrt<'Us  help  in  this  matter  He 
typifies  an  official  of  the  Government  who  Us 
not  mten-.ited  In  protectinR  the  big  people 
but  In  giving  all  workeis  an  honest  break  and 
a  new  deal.  It  la  regrettable  that  throughout 
the  Nation  more  men  In  responsible  oflBces  of 
the  Government  do  not  do  as  Frank  Messen- 
ger has  done 

This  case  is  one  of  major  Importance  to 
the  people  of  America  wh..  bolievf  in  honesty 
and  m  the  truth  Tht  Maynard  Hospital  la 
typical  cf  hoepl.als  throughout  AmerUa. 
Only  a  few  of  them  are  charitable  institu- 
tions Most  charity  cases,  U  caught  in  time. 
are  sent  to  the  county  hospital.*  Tlie  deci- 
sion handed  down  by  the  Sicinl  Security 
Board  proved  that  the  M.iynard  HcsplUil  did 
r.ot  opora'e  for  charltv  but  for  profit  and  as 
fuch  should  cf)ine  under  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  St'curlt>  Art  and  should  pay  un- 
employment ln?!Uiance  and  taxes  as  any  other 
Institution  which  conie>-  under  the  heading 
of   a  corporation  oport ted  for  profit 

Finding  new  sources  of  tax  revenue  l.s  one 
of  the  major  problems  confronting  CJngre&s 
at  the  present  time  Corporation  taxes,  in- 
heritance tax??,  and  other  tax  s  have  b<cn 
altered  at  varloii.s  time.s  in  the  hope  that  the 
chi  lining  of  rates  would  bring  in  vastly  In- 
creased Feder.U  rPceiptR  We  now  have  Vic- 
ti  I  taxes  At  the  moment  we  are  having 
tiilTlruity  In  finding  additional  sources  of  tax 
liicinie 

In  pas.sliig  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
we  have  overlooked  a  source  of  taxation  that 
holds  promise  of  yielding  considerable  reve- 
nue I  refer  to  the  possibility  of  taxing 
those  In.stitulions  which  compete  directly 
with  bu.sine.v!  enterprises  and  yet  "^re  exempt 
iruin  federal  taxation  under  tie  gui.se  they 
co.istltute  charitable,  educational,  religious, 
and  nonprofit  organizatu  ns.  No  doubt  s<^>me 
of  the>e  Rriiups  are  leRltimately  entitled  to 
be  tax  exempt  Many  of  them,  however, 
deserve  close  jcruimy 

Coming  back  to  hvv^pltal  workers  again.  I 
believe  t.he  Shirley  Brand,  case  represents 
the  first  In.stance  wherein  a  hospital  worker 
lu  Ainvfica  has  had  the  powtrful  backing  of 
trade  union  leaders  and  organizations  who 
I  'Ueve  that  thus«^  men  and  women  who  do 
hospital  work  are  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing 
on  their  smployment  and  Social  S«'curlty 
problems.  Those  who  owr  the  hospitals  have 
always   been  given  consideration. 

VShen  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
niacte  a  decision  some  tlnw  ago  that  hospitals 
should  be  exempt  frum  the  taxing  features 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  certainly  hospital 
workers  we.e  not  given  very  much  cont^ldcra- 
ttun 

I  think  you  will  agroe  with  me  that  primary 
attention  was  iiiven  to  the  argumrnts  ad- 
vanied  by  the  oig  -luzed  h<.«5pltaLs  cf  Anierioa 
and  the  organi/;^d  professional  groups  so 
lntiiT..tely  connected  with  their  operation 
and  existence  In  tiie  bhliley  Brandt  rase 
this  decision  has  been  challenged  and  the 
brief  presented  in  behalf  of  Shirley  Brandt 
provide,*  abundant  procf  that  the  men  and 
women  who  labor  in  the  hospital.s  of  the 
couiUiy  are  entitled  to  .siK-ial-secunty  tvnefits. 

Within  recent  wi-ek.--  tl'.e  Eureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  ha.*  handed  down  a  di."cii.lon 
statin;?  that  In  ntcortl  with  previous  deci.-ions 
a  particular  hospital  In  Uie  city  of  Seattle 
U  not  limble  for  ta.xation  Ih?  S*>ciaJ  Security 
Board  doesn't  avree  The  condu.-u-.ns  of  the 
Bjard  are  so  cle.ii  th.tt  1  do  not  understand 


f\ow  any  honest   person  or  group  of  persons    I 
couid    find    It    possible    to    disagree    w»th    the 
findings  of  the  Social  Security  B<jard  referee 
in  the  Shirley  Biandt  case 

I  h./pe  that  e-.eryone  who  Is  Interc-ted  In 
extending  and  expanding  the  beneftt.s  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  more  and 
more  workint;  m  -n  and  women,  v.  lU  take  time 
to  read  the  deilsion  handed  down  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  In  the  case  of  Shirley 
Biandt.  It  Is  one  of  the  rao.st  convincing 
and  conclusive  dcxiiments  prepared  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  on  the 
basis  of  this  brief,  should  have  deckled  that 
the  Maynard  Hospital  comes  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  For  too  Icng  in  America 
workers  like  Shirley  Brandt  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  in  their  own 
behalf  before  the  boards  and  bureaus  that 
make  the.'^e  decisions,  in  order  to  protect 
their  lntere«-t5  The  groat  corporations  o^ 
America  are  always  well  repre.-ented  But 
unle>  the  worker  has  an  excessive  amount 
of  fortitude,  he  Ls  seldom  h«ard  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Building  Service 
Union,  Ix)Cal  6.  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  for  fighting 
this  case  so  vigorously  Thej  have  made  this 
fight  to  piotect  workers  In  the  ho.'-pltals  of 
America. 

NOVTMBER  4    1942. 
Mr.  Ward  Coiey. 

Central  Biuiiness  Agent. 

Building  Seriice  Emploijecs 

International  Union,  Local  So  6, 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Sir      Reference    Is    made    to    your    letter 

dattd  O' toher  17,  1942  rdallve  to  the  status, 
for  KedenU  employment-tax  puri^jses.  of 
Niiss  Shirley  V  Brnndt,  who  apparently  Is  a 
member  of  your  unlcn.  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices performed  for  Maynard  Hospital.  Inc., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

You  refer  to  a  decision  rendered  by  the 
appeals  council  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
relative  to  the  applicability  of  the  provisions 
of  .section  209  (bi  (8)  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  a«-  amended,  to  the  scivlces  per- 
formed by  Mivs  Briir.dt  for  M  lynard  Ho.spit:'.l, 
Inc  Apparently  you  have  interpreted  such 
decision  a.s  bein?  determinative  of  the  status 
of  the  hospital  and  of  Miss  Brandt  for  Fed- 
eral employment-tax  pvirpo.ses.  and  you  re- 
quest Information  relative  to  the  collection  of 
such  taxes  from  the  hospital 

The  rcccrd.s  of  this  office  disclose  that  a 
power  of  attorn-?y  has  not  been  fiKd  author- 
izini?  you  to  reprts<^'nt  Maynard  H<  spltal.  Inc.. 
or  Miss  Brandt  before  the  Buieau  in  employ- 
ment-tax matterr  For  that  reason,  the  ques- 
tion o.  the  employment-tax  liability  of  the 
hospital  with  respect  to  the  services  of  M:ss 
Brandt  may  not  be  discussed  with  you 

It  may  be  stiaed  th.it  the  decision  of  the 
appeals  council  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
does  not  render  the  hospit.il  liable  for  Federal 
employment  taxes  The  llubil'ty  of  the  hos- 
pUal  for  such  taxes,  however.  Is  directly  af- 
fected by  the  s:atU5  of  the  organization  for 
purp<'s»s  of  th«  Federal  Income  tax.  \vh  ch 
que>*ion  Is  presently  undir  consideration  In 
the  Bureau  W'len  a  determination  Is  made, 
the  hispital  will  be  piomptly  informed. 
Respectfully. 

Geo    J    ScHORNMORE, 
Deputy  Commtssioncr. 

TRE.\sfRT  Department, 
V.'a<!/ii'i<7fo/i,  Natembrr  4.  1942 
Hon    HoMy.R  T   Bone, 

I'nttrd  Sta'es  Senate. 
Mr  Dear  Senator  Receipt  Ls  acknowledged 
of  your  letter  dated  Octol>er  26  1942.  with 
which  you  enclcsed  a  letter  addressed  to  you 
on  Octt  ber  20.  1942.  by  Mr  Ward  Ccley.  gen- 
eral business  agent.  Local  No  6,  Building 
Service  Employees  International  Union, 
Seattle.  Wa.sh  .  tagether  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  this  office  by  Mr.  Ccley  on  Octo- 


ber 17.  1942.  relative  to  Federal  social-?ecurlty 
and  employment  taxes. 

In  his  letter  addressed  to  this  office  on 
October  17.  1942.  Mr  C.>ley  refers  to  a  deci- 
sion rendpr<,d  on  July  25.  1942,  by  the  Ap- 
peals Council  of  the  Social  Security  Beard 
holding  that  Maynard  Ht)spital,  Inc  ,  Seattle, 
Wash  .  wa.s  nt.t  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively lor  charitable  puiposes  within  the 
meaning  of  section  209  (b)  (8i  of  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  aid, 
therefore,  the  services  performed  for  that  c<  r- 
poratlcn  by  Miss  Shirley  V  Brandt  (wno 
apparently  is  a  member  of  Ixxral  No  6.  Build- 
ing S^-rvicc  Employees  Inttrnational  Union) 
coru'tituted  "employment "  for  social-security 
benefit  purposes  (The  provisions  of  sui  h 
section  are  identical  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1426  (b)  (8t  and  1607  (c)  (8)  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  and  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  respectively  ) 

Mr  Coley  appears  to  have  Interpreted  such 
decision  as  being  determinative  of  the  stat  as 
of  Maynard  Hospital.  Inc  .  and  of  Mi.ss  Bianclt 
for  Federal  employment-tax  pui;xisps  Mr. 
Coley  advises  that  the  corp<jratlon  has  not 
reported  and  paid  employment  taxes  with 
respect  to  the  wages  of  Miss  Brandt  and 
other  employees  and  requests  an  explana- 
tion of  the  failure  of  this  Bureau  to  collect 
such  taxes.  In  his  letter  addressed  to  you 
on  October  20.  1942,  Mr  Coley  refers  to  ccr- 
respondence  previously  had  with  this  office 
concerning  the  status,  for  empiloyment  t  >x 
purposes,  of  Mr  Lyir  Hlgby  with  re.<;pect  to 
services  performed  at  the  Empire  Buildii  g. 
Seattle.  Wa.-h  .  and  states  that  the  Bure  lU 
has  failed  to  make  a  determination  in  that 
case.    You   request   to   be   advised    In    tic 

matter. 

You  will  recall  that  in  oiBce  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 13.  1942  you  were  advised  that  before  t  le 
bureau  can  make  a  d»  finite  ruling  concern- 
ing the  statu'  cf  Mr  Hi^;by.  it  will  be  ncc<s- 
.«ary  that  roitain  evlder.c?  be  presented  In- 
asmuch as  the  suggested  evidence  was  not 
received,  this  office  has  not  taken  any  further 
action  If  Mr  Highy  Is  desirous  cf  obtain- 
ing a  definite  ruling  with  respect  to  services 
he  performed  at  the  Empire  Building,  this 
ofRce  Will  give  further  consideration  to  tiie 
matter  upon  the  submi.sslon  by  Mr  Higby  or 
his  duly  authorlZPd  representative  el  evidei  ce 
as  outlined  In  office  letter  addressed  to  y  )U 
on  January  13,  1942 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  Is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  the  provlsicns 
of  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 
and  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (for- 
merly titles  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Social  Secur  ty 
Act),  while  the  benefit  provisions  of  the 
Stx:ial  Security  Act  are  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  The  rullrgs 
of  either  agency  are  not  necessarily  followed 
by  the  other,  and  neither  agency  Is  t)ound  by 
the  others  determinations  Consequently, 
the  ruling  of  the  liability  of  that  corpoia- 
tion  for  emplcvmcnt  taxes 

On  September  2.  1942,  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue.  Tacoma.  Wash  .  transmitted 
to  the  Bureau  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the 
Appeals  Council  of  the  Social  Security  B<  a  d. 
referred  to  atkivc.  with  a  rec^up^t  for  a  ruling 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Maynard  Hospital.  Ii  c, 
under  the  Federal  In.--uriince  Contrlbuticns 
Act  and  the  Federal  Unemplovment  Tax  Act. 
Since  this  Bureau  had  previously  held  tl  at 
the  Maynard  Hospital  Inc  .  is  exempt  frt  m 
Federal  Income  tax  under  section  101  (6)  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  19:^6.  the  provisions  of 
which  are  identical  wi'h  the  provisions  of 
sections  1426  (b)  (8)  of  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act  and  the  Federal  Un- 
employm''nt  Tax  Act.  respectively,  the  col- 
lector at  Tacom.a  has  nor  requested  the  corpo- 
ration to  pay  employment  taxes.  This 
Biirei'U  however,  is  reronsidmng  Its  pr;or 
ruling  in  the  matter  When  a  determlnallin 
Is  made,  the  collector  at  Tacoma  will  b»e 
advised  aa  to  the  status  of  the  corpora tt  m 
fur  both  income-  and  employmeni-uui  pix- 
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poees.     The  collector  will  in  turn  Inform  tlie 
corporation  of  the  ruling. 

The  letters  aubmltted  with  your  communi- 
cation are  returned,  copies  having  been  made 
for  tXie  flies  of  this  ofOce.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
is  also  enclosed 

If  further  correepondence  relative  to  this 
matter  la  necessary,  please  refer  to 
A&C:RR:1-WTL 

Very  truly  yotars. 

Norman  D  Cann, 
Acting  Commissioner. . 

Ut  THX  CASS  or  BHIBIXT  ▼.  BRANDT.  CULIMANT, 
SHOCLT  V.  BSAITDT.  WACZ  EARNXK.  SOCIAL- 
SeXTTTirrT    account    no.    5J7-1»-S353 

JULT   28,    1942. 

Miss  BlURIXT    V.   BtANOT, 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Dkar  Miss  Bkandt:  There  U  enclosed  here- 
with a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  appeals 
council  on  your  claim  for  a  revision  of  your 
wage  record.  This  decision  holds  that  you 
were  employed  by  Maynard  Hospital,  Inc., 
from  October  23.  ISHO.  to  December  1.  UKl. 
In  the  dietary  department,  and  that  you  were 
paid  vages  In  th->  amounts  enumerated  In 
the  decision  for  the  various  quarters  It  Is, 
therefore,  the  decision  of  the  appeals  council 
that  the  wages  mentioned  In  the  decision  be 
credited  to  you  on  the  wage  records  of  the 
Social  Security  Board 

It  Is  believed  that  the  conclusion  reached 
Is  clearly  explained  In  tiie  decision.  If.  how- 
ever, you  have  any  question  with  respect  to 
this  decision.  It  is  suggested  that  you  con- 
tact the  nearest  field  ofDce  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board. 

If  you  disagree  with  the  attached  decision 
and  desire  a  review  of  the  same,  you  may 
file  a  civil  action  In  the  district  coiart  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
you  reside  within  60  days  from  this  date. 
For  your  Information  as  to  the  action  in  the 
district  court,  your  attention  is  directed  to 
section  305  (g)  of  ttoe  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1939. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EXNXST    R.    BtTRTCW, 

Acting  Chairman,  Appeals  Council. 


Peoeral  SBCtmrrr  Acenct, 

SociM.  Sbcueitt  Board, 
Omca   or   Appeals   Council. 
DBcnsroN  or  AppiiALs  Council — Cas«No.  1»-135 
n«  THK  CASE  or  sHnaxT  v   bbandt,  claimawt; 

8HIBLZT    V.     BRANDT.    WACI     XAKItES,    80CIAL- 
afURiTT  ACCOUNT  NO.  sn-is-ssss 

Claim   for  tpage-reoord  rcrfnon 

On  August  34,  IMl,  Shirley  V  Brandt. 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  wage  earner, 
requested  information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  as  to  the  amount  of 
wages  reported  for  her  social-security  wage 
account  by  Mayimrd  Hospital.  Inc..  of  Seattle, 
Wash  The  hospital  had  not  reported  wages 
for  this  wage  eaxner  and  the  Bureau,  after 
Investigating,  determined  that  the  services 
performed  by  the  wage  earner  were  excepted 
from  employment  by  section  209  (b)  (8)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended.  The 
wage  earner  was  notified  of  this  determina- 
tion and  requested  a  reconsideration  by  the 
Bureau.  The  reconsidered  determlnaUon  of 
the  Bureau  affirmed  Its  initial  determina- 
tion. The  wage  earner  requested  a  hearing 
before  a  referee  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
which  was  held  on  March  19,  1942,  at  Seattle, 
Wash.  The  wage  earner  and  her  representa- 
tives were  present  at  and  participated  In  the 
hearing.  This  case  Is  before  the  Appeals 
Council  on  the  certification  of  the  referee 
due  to  the  unusual  question  involved.  Due 
notice  of  the  certification  has  been  given  the 
wage  earner 

The  Issue  before  the  Appeals  Council  Is 
whether  the  services  jseTTormed  by  the  wage 
earner  for  Maynard  Hospital.  Inc  .  are  ex- 
cepted tTom  "employment"  by  section  309  {b) 


(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  aa  amended. 
Her  services  are  excepted  if  It  la  found  that 
Maynard  Hospital,  Inc.,  hereinafter  referred 
to  sometimes  as  the  hospital.  Is  a  corporation 
"organized  and  operated  excliuively  for 
•  •  •  charitable  •  •  •  purposes  •  •  • 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  ahareholder  or 
Individual  •  •  •."  (Sec.  a09  (to)  («)  of 
the  amendments  of  1939.) 

Maynard  Hospital  was  originally  known  as 
the  Martha  Waahlngtcn  Hospital.  The 
Martha  Waahiogton  Hospital,  a  private  insU- 
tuuon  of  OS  beds,  became  financially  involved 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  receiver  was 
appointed.  Prior  to  November  8.  1033.  the 
Hospital  Holding  Co.  was  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  Martbs 
Washington  Hospital.  On  November  3.  19S3, 
a  oourt  order  was  entered  which  consum- 
mated the  saie  of  the  building  and  equip- 
ment by  the  receiver  for  the  Martha  Wash- 
ington HospttaJ  to  ttw  Hospital  Holding  Co, 
The  articles  of  tncorporatlon  of  the  HospltsJ 
Holding  Co  were  subsequently  amended  to 
change  the  name  of  the  company  to  Maynard 
Hospital.  Inc 

The  inoorporatOk  i>  of  Hospital  Holding  Co. 
were  8  practicing  physicians  of  Seattle,  Waah. 
Hospital  Holding  Co.  was  Incorporated  tmder 
the  laws  of  the  8Ute  of  Washington  relating 
to  charitable  organlBationa.  with  a  capital 
stock  of  tlOO,  represented  by  100  shares  with 
a  par  value  of  $1  each.  The  governing  body 
Is  the  board  of  tmsteea,  which  the  articles  of 
incorporation  provide  shall  be  composed  of  8 
members,  3  of  vrhom  shall  be  the  mayor  of 
Seattle  and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
County    OommlsBloneri    of    King    County, 

Wash  .  acting  ex  olBclo.  The  other  6  trustee* 
comprise  all  the  stockholders,  each  of  whom 
is  a  practlctng  physician  It  appears  that 
the  3  ex  officio  members  have  never  attended 
any  board  meetings  or  otherwlee  participated 
in  the  management  of  the  hospital. 

The  articles  of  Incorporation  of  Maynard 
Hospital.  Inc..  as  amended,  contain  the  fol- 
lowing provtalons: 

"ArncLi  11 

"The  capital  stock  at  this  corporation  shall 
be  9100,  divided  into  100  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  II  per  share,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
net  earnii^s  of  the  company  shall  ever  inure 
to  the  benefit  of.  or  be  payable  to.  any  share- 
holders or  stockholders  of  the  company,  or 
any  individuals,  and  that  eakl  company, 
which  is  ocganiaed  and  operated  as  a  chari- 
table company  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  shall  be  so  operated  during  lU 
entire  period  of  existence. 

"articli  in 

"The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  this 
corporation  is  formed  are: 

"To  carry  on  the  business  of  a  hospital, 
surgery,  sanatorium,  drug  store,  and  other 
institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
aick,  aged,  infirm,  and  other  persons,  and  to 
est&bU^  and  maintain  a  school  or  schools 
for  the  training  of  nurses  for  the  care  of  the 
sick: 

"To  accept  pubUc  donations  or  private  char- 
ity for  the  support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
corporation,  and  to  devote  all  of  its  Income 
and  profits,  after  paying  the  expenses  thereof, 
to  the  porpoees  of  this  corporation;    •    •    •" 

Article  V  of  the  bylaws  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

"MCnCLM  V — PtJBFOBB 

"Section  I.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation of  this  company  la  as  foUows: 

"(a)  To  acquire  and  operate  that  certain 
hospital  known  as  the  Martha  Washington 
Hospital,  situated  In  the  city  of  Seattle. 
Wash.,  as  a  ehailtebte  hospital. 

"(b)  To  apply  the  Income  ot  the  hoi^tal 
to  pay  Its  operation,  and  aU  net  earnings  of 
the  hospital,  and  any  gifts  which  may  be  made 
to  It,  to  aid  and  assist  those  without  funds 
to  need  of  hospital  servtoes  free  of  charge,  and 


to  have  as  many  free  beds  in  said  hospital  as 
the  funds  of  the  organization  will  permit 
from  time  to  time." 

The  organiflBtion  and  operatlt^  expenses  at 
the  outset  were  met  by  loans  \n  the  amount 
of  11.300  from  each  of  the  six  incorporators. 
These  loans  were  subsequently  repaid. 
Whether  the  Incorporators  received  Interest 
on  their  loans  is  not  shown.  The  purchase 
price  to  the  receiver  was  9187.180  56.  The 
terms  of  sale  did  not  require  any  cash  pay- 
ment at  the  time  of  transfer.  A  first  mort- 
gage was  given  to  secure  the  purchase  price 
which  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  tlXXX)  per 
month.  The  hospital  apparently  saved  »17.- 
145.14  by  reflnaneing.  The  nwrtgage  in- 
debtedness had  been  reduced  to  •2«.5ao  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  March  19.  1943  In  • 
years  the  hospital  has  paid  approximately 
$90,000  on  mortgage  indebtedness  and  has 
paid  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  new  equipment  and  improvements  In 
addition  to  Its  operating  expenses.  T^is 
total  of  from  $160,000  to  $n5j000  paid  on  ths 
purchase  price  and  for  eqtiipment  and  im- 
provements in  addition  to  meeting  current 
operatii^  expenses  during  the  9-year  period 
has  come  entirely  from  the  receipts  from 
patients  of  the  hospital  as  there  have  been  no 
contributions,  charitable  trusts,  nor  addi- 
tional capitalization. 

Sutements  submitted  by  the  hospital  re> 
fleet  the  following  details  with  respect  to  its 
operations  dtiring  the  years  1937-41: 
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Since  the  beading  given  to  each  eolaiBn 
above  is  taken  from  the  records  of  ths  bos- 
plUl.  an  expLanatlon  of  the  msanlng  of  each 
>ii»»rtiiig  Mb  brought  out  in  the  testimony 
before  the  referee,  follows: 

Pull-pay  patients:  This  column  does  not 
Include  all  who  entered  with  the  expectation 
that  the  full  rate  would  be  paid.  Instead,  It 
oompuehends  only  those  who  did  In  fact  pay 
the  full  rate.  Thus.  If  a  patient  f&Ued  to  pay 
hlB  entire  bill  irrespective  of  whether  for 
financial  or  other  reasons,  he  was  classified 
as  a  part-pay  patient,  If  part  of  the  account 
had  been  paid,  or  as  a  nonpay  patient  If  ha 
had  made  no  payment.  When  employees  of 
the  hospital  were  given  free  hospltallsaUon. 
they  were  considered  nonpsy  patients,  and 
when  dependents  of  physicians  were  given  re- 
duced rates— not  because  of  inability  to  pay. 
but  because  it  is  customary  to  give  such  per- 
sons redxiced  rates — they  were  listed  as  part- 
pay  patients.  Similarly,  where  the  hospi- 
talization was  pursuant  to  reduced  rates 
which  were  fixed  for  the  King  County  Med- 
ical Service  Bureau  or  under  the  ladustrlal 
Insurance  Act  of  Washington  (for  which  rates 
wen  fixed  by  the  State),  the  patients  were 
listed  as  part  pay. 

The  column  'Amount  paid  by  patients"  In- 
dicates the  amount  actually  paid  by  all  pa- 
tients. There  is  ix>  indlcatJon  of  the  value 
of  services  rendered  free  or  at  a  reduced  rata 
because  cf  inability  to  pay  as  distinguished 
from  refusal  to  pay  In  fact,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  Just  what  would  constitute 
hospltallxatlor  at  a  reduced  rate  because  of 
fnahUity  to  pay.  For  instance.  It  to  con- 
tended on  behalf  of  the  hospital  that  ?»««»<■ 
hospttaltsBQ  through  King  County  Msdlcai 
Service  Bureau  or  under  the  Washington  In- 
dustrial   Insurance  Act    were   gii  "" 
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ratf-H  as  a  public  sorvlce  It  is  pointed  out 
that  th">  rate  Riven  them  is  much  less  than 
the  cost  to  tlu'  liO'piial  at  rendering  the 
f-ervlces  On  the  other  hand,  the  president 
of  the  hospital  ttvtifled: 

•A  They  (the  State  and  King  County  Med- 
ical Service  Bureau)  will  tell  you  how  much 
they  will  pay  you.  and  ycu  take  It  and  like 
it,  and  the  price  that  they  nflu  you  and  In- 
6Ut  that  ycu  do  this  work  lor  is  much  U'sa 
than  you  can  do  it  lor  Th  <t  is  both  for  the 
Stale  and  the  K  C  M  S  B  (King  County 
Mrdlcal  Service  Bure«u ) 

••Question.  But  you  take  them,  neverlhe- 
letns? 

•'Answer  You  have  to  take  them  because 
the  doctors  that  come  to  the  hospital  Insist 
ttxat  yoti  take  thpin  " 

This  Indicates  that  such  patients  are  hos- 
pltali?ed  not  as  a  public  service  but  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  doctors  by  giving  them 
a  place  to  practice 

Patients  who  cuuld  be  considered  actual 
charity  patients  numbered  13  In  1940  The 
charges  for  these  patients  totaled  $1998  70. 
The  charges  ranged  from  86  to  $885  90  The 
latter  charge  was  for  a  pntlent  of  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  hospital  The  charity  patients 
in  1941  numbered  8  and  the  total  charges  were 
$1.159  77  It  appears,  therefore,  that  during 
the  years  1940  and  1941  the  amount  paid  by 
pafienta  totaled  $492.507  67  and  the  amount 
entered  on  the  books  as  charges  against 
charity  patients  totaled  $.1,158  47  During  the 
8«in«  ymm  it  appears  that  there  were  S.842 
patients  of  which  21  covUd  be  considered 
actual  charity  patients  Ftirthermore,  It  ap- 
pears that  many  of  the  .«u-callod  charity  pa- 
tients were  taken,  not  from  a  des-lre  of  the 
hospital  to  be  of  service  to  them  because  of 
their  p<.>or  financial  condition  but  rather 
because  they  were  admitted  as  emergency 
cast's  and  once  they  h.id  besjun  to  he  treated 
at  the  hospital  could  not  be  removed  until 
phy>ir«lly  able  to  do  .so  It  al'o  appc.irs  that 
on  several  occasions  ;he  hospital  trunsfeired 
charity  or  nonpay  ptitients  to  King  C<iunty 
Hospital  so  that  It  would  h.ivc  rixim  •for  a 
few  thai  could  pay  " 

The  hospital  emphnslres  Its  service  to  pa- 
tients sent  to  It  by  the  Masonic  Service  Bu- 
reau and  the  Washington  Children's  Home. 
It  appears  that  the  Masonic  Service  Bureau 
d?slrfd  st>n^e  hospital  to  which  it  could  send 
bortler-Une  ra.'<r.«.  Apparently  such  cases  are 
those  In  which  there  are  no  immediate  funds 
but  '"there  is  al\v:\y^  the  jxissibillty  that  after 
recovery  pavment  will  be  made  as  ability  per- 
mits "  A  letter  fiom  the  secretary  of  the 
bureau  appealing  to  the  hospital  to  accept  the 
border-line  ca-es  states  "In  the  ordinary 
cases  of  destitution,  with  previous  acceptance 
of  charity.  u.«e  is  made  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  cinimy'^  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  hosri'al  had  reasonable  expectation 
of  being  pa.d  for  the  services  rendered  such 
patients  The  list  of  charity  accounts  for 
1940  Includes  two  patlen's  from  this  bureau 
with  a  total  charge  of  $3'21  and  for  1941  one 
patient  with  a  charge  of  $263  35 

With  re-'^peC  to  patients  fn^m  the  Wash- 
ington Children's  Home  the  ll.'-t  of  charity 
accounts  f.  r  19M)  and  1941  .shows  four  pa- 
tients In  1940  with  total  charges  of  $^5.  and 
no  patient.s  m  1941 

In  determining  the  question  before  us  con- 
sideration must  l>e  given  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Sx-ial  Secuilty  Board  Section  403  815 
of  Regulations  No  3  provides,  lu  part,  as  fol- 
lows : 

■  Services  performed  by  an  employee  in  the 
employ  ol  an  oig«nization  of  the  class  speci- 
rted  in  section  209  (b)i8i  of  the  act  are 
excepted 

"For  purpose  of  this  exception  the  nature 
of  the  service  is  immaterial:  the  statutory 
test  Is  the  character  of  the  organization  for 
which  the  services  are  performed. 

"In  all  cases,  m  order  for  an  organization 
to  be  within  the  statutory  classification,  the 
organization  niiibt  meet  three  iesi>; 


"(1)  It  must  be  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  fur  one  or  more  of  the  specified 
purp>oses; 

"(2)  Its  net  Income  must  not  Inure  In 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  benefit  of  private 
shareholders  or  Indlvldual.s;   and 

"(3)  It  must  rot  by  any  substantial  part 
of  its  activities  a'tempt  to  influence  legisla- 
tion by  propaganda  or  otherwise 

"Corporations  or  other  Institutions  organ- 
ized and  operated  exclusively  for  charitable 
purposes  compr;:e.  in  general,  or^^anlzations 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  The  fact  that  an 
organization  established  for  the  relief  of  in- 
digent persons  may  receive  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  the  p€r.>ons  Intended  to  be 
relieved  will  not  necessarily  affect  Its  status 
under  the  law  •' 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  Is  whether 
Maynard  Hospital  Inc  .  was  organized  and  has 
been  operated  exclusively  for  charitable 
purpiise.s 

While  for  some  purposes  the  charter  or 
articles  of  incorporation  of  an  organization 
may  be  considered  as  determinative  of  the 
purpose  of  the  crganlzatlon,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  these  in.struments  are  not  con- 
clusive In  arrlvin?  at  a  determination  of  the 
ques.tlon  before  \is,  in  view  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Even  if  the 
articles  of  incorporation  were  conclusive  they 
do  not  require  tne  hospital.  In  the  instant 
case,  to  render  any  service  without  compen- 
sation or  at  a  re<luced  rate 

Article  V  of  the  bylaws,  quoted  above,  states 
policies  of  operation  Indicating  charitable 
purposes  Bylaws  arc  grneraUy  considered  as 
rules  and  regula' icns  adopted  by  a  corpora- 
tKjn  to  regulate.  gi>vern,  and  control  Its  own 
actions  and  afl.tirs  and  iLs  stockholders,  di- 
rectors, and  cfficers  with  relation  thereto  and 
among  theinsclV'.'s  in  their  relation  to  the 
corporation  and  may.  of  course,  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  a.s  may  be  found  necessary 
or  de-lrable  Tln-y  hardly  have  the  standing 
of  a  charter  or  t:ie  articles  of  Incorpcraticn. 
and  for  the  abo\e  reason  we  do  not  believe 
they  are  conclu.'-Me  Seruus  dmibt  is  cast  on 
the  statement  in  the  bylaws  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Corporation  is  to  acquire  and  operate 
the  hospital  as  a  charitable  hospital  by  the 
testimony  of  the  president  of  Maynard  Hos- 
pital. Inc.  When  questioned  as  to  the  p\ir- 
pase  of  purchasing  the  hr.«pital,  he  stated: 
"Tlie  tibjective  was  a  place  to  send  our  pa- 
tients to  with  all  graduiite  nurses  "  When 
asked  "and  they  |the  incrrporatnrsl  organ- 
l?ed  this  corporation  so  that  they  might  have 
a  satisfactory  place  to  which  to  direct  their 
patients  and  practice  as  a  physician."  he  an- 
swered. •That  is  correct  '•  The  record  of  oper- 
ation of  the  hospital  strongly  Mipports  the 
statement  of  the  wi»nes>  n*  to  \.hn  prime 
purpose  of  Maynard  Hospital.  Inc  We  seri- 
ously doubt  that  the  hospital  was  crc;an:zed 
fcr  charitable  purposes  It  Is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  rest  our  decision  on  this  one 
phase  of  the  question  Even  if  the  hospital 
wa.  originally  organized  for  charitable  pur- 
poxes,  it  must  also  have  been  oper.ited  ex<  lu- 
s'.ely  for  such   purfXises 

It  will  be  noted  that  tlu"-  above  regulation 
classifies  charitable  organizations,  generally, 
as  those  organized  and  operated  ••for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  •' 

It  may  be  argvied  that  the  term  "charlta- 
ble'^  should  t>e  given  a  broad  interpretation  so 
as  to  apply  to  "almost  anything  that  tends  to 
prom(jte  the  welldoing  and  well-being  of 
social  man  {Giild  v  Washington  Ht^apital 
lOT  Foundlings.  95  U  S  303)  Many  courts 
have  given  a  broad  meaning  to  the  term,  par- 
ticularly when  construing  charitable  trusts  (  r 
uses  as  not  confined  merely  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  However,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  u^ed  the  term  In  the  exception 
under  consideration  In  an  enumeration  of 
cla.ssifications  also  containing  the  terms  "re- 
ligious.'•  'scientific,  "  "literary."  and  •'educa- 
tional "  indicates  that  the  term  "charitable' 
is  used  lu  a  restricted  sense.    As  the  court 


stated  In  S'^hustPT  v    Ntcholls  ((D    C 
1927).  20  Fed    (2d)    179)  : 

"Tlie  plamtuT  argues  that  the  word  'chari- 
table." as  used  In  the  statute.  Is  not  to  bo 
confined  to  mere  relief  of  poverty,  or  distress, 
or  almsgiving,  but  that  it  carried  a  wider  sig- 
nification which  embraced  any  purpose  which 
had  for  its  end  the  improvement  and  promo- 
tion Of  the  general  welfare.     •     •     • 

•'This  broader  definition  would  undoubt- 
edly obtain  in  any  equity  court  dealing  witli 
ajcharitable  trust  within  the  intent  and  pur- 
view of  43  Eliz.,  '•hai  ter  4  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  defining  charitable  uses.  Is. 
In  some  lurlsdlctions,  at  least,  accepted  as  ii 
part  of  the  common  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  position  of  the  word  'charitable'  In  :\ 
sentence  Including  religious,  scientific,  ami 
educational  purposes,  all  of  which  would  b* 
regarded  as  charitable  purposes  under  th? 
statute  of  43  Eliz,  points  irresistibly  t) 
the  conclusion  that  Congress  was  here  usln? 
the  word  'charitable'  in  Us  more  narrow  an  1 
restricted  sense,  as  signifying  those  corp<!ra- 
tlons  which  were  organized  and  maintalnc  1 
exclusively  for  eleemosynary  purposes." 

This  view  was  also  followed  in  Gund  s 
E  :atf  et  al  v.  Commissioners  ((CCA  6th. 
1940).  113  F.  (2d)  61)  and  in  Chnstgau  v. 
WcK)d/aun  CcmeteTy  Association,  Winona 
( (Minn  ,  1940) .  293  N   W  619) . 

Applying  the  term  "exclusively"  which  ap- 
pears in  section  209  (b)  (8)  to  the  restricted 
meaning  of  the  term  "charitable"  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  corporation,  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foundation  must  render  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  service  to  the  poor  on  an 
eleemosynary  basis  In  order  to  bring  Itself 
within  the  exception  under  consideration.  In 
our  opinion  the  record  m  this  case  will  not 
support  a  finding  that  Maynard  Hospital. 
Inc..  has  rendered  a  substantial  ainount  cf 
service  to  the  poor  on  an  eleemosynary  basis. 
It  appears  from  Its  own  records  that  much 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  work  of  the  hos- 
pital was  directed  toward  serving  those  with- 
out funds.  The  hospital  has  reduci  d  Its  pur- 
chiuse  price  indebtedness  from  $137  1605C  In 
1933  to  $28.394  21  as  of  December  31  1941. 
by  payments  cf  $91,621  21  and  saving  by  re- 
financing of  $17,145  14  It  has  aI?o  ln\ested 
between  sixty  and  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  Improvements  and  equipment  during 
the  same  period  The  appral.srd  value  of  Its 
building  Is  $211.326  85  and  equipment  Is 
valued  at  $56  834  55  As  of  December  31. 
1941,  Its  liabilities,  m  addition  to  the  balance 
of  the  purcha.se  price  of  $28  394  21.  were 
$15,783  14  This  creditable  record  of  accom- 
plishment, from  a  business  standpoint,  was 
achieved  entirely  on  the  receipts  from  pa- 
tients of  the  hospital  as  there  have  been  no 
contributions,  endowments,  or  other  outside 
financial  assLstance  received  by  the  ha-'pital. 
This  record  of  accomplishment  negatives  the 
hcspital's  contention  that  it  has  been  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  charitable  purpoi^es. 
When  asked  as  to  why  the  hospital  had  not 
had  more  charitable  cases  the  president 
stated:  "The  cost  of  doing  business  wis  stich 
that  we  have  been  in  the  red  quite  a  few 
times." 

On  the  other  hand,  this  record  of  accom- 
plishment cf  the  ht^pital  supports  the  state- 
ment of  the  president  of  the  hospital  that  the 
hospital  draws  Its  patients  from  "the  great 
middle  class"     As   to  the  poor,  he   testified: 

"Well,  we  have  a  regular  county  hospital 
which  they  can  go  to,  but  nevertheless  we  do. 
as  every  other  haspual  does,  take  care  of 
more  or  less  charity  cases  and  part-pay 
cases." 

We  have  found  no  decisions  directly  In 
point,  but  the  following  four  cases  Involving 
the  coverage  of  employees  of  hospitals  and 
hospital  associations  have  been  decided  under 
the  social-security-tax  provisions  and  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  (Hasset 
V,   Aisociatid    Hospital    Scrtxcc    Corporation 
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(CCA  1st,  1942).  125  P  (2di  611.  certiorari 
denied.  62  S  Ct  1043:  Smith  v  R^v^olds  (DC. 
Minn  1942).  43  F  Supp  510.  Virginia  Mason 
Ho'pxtcl  Association  v  Larson  (Washington, 
1941).  114  Pac  t2c<i  976:  and  In  re  Mendel- 
shon  (App  Div  1941)  31  N  Y  Supp  (2d) 
43.'  ) 

The  Hasset  and  Smith  cases  considered  the 
llaMIity  under  Federal  ?ocla!-serurity  taxes 
of  hospital  associations  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  members  That  situation  is  d;s- 
Ungtiishable  from  the  problem  here  under 
considPratlon.  vhich  Involves  a  h'«pital  ap- 
parently open  to  the  public  However,  the 
court  m  the  Hasset  case  usfd  language  indi- 
cating that  In  order  to  be  a  cha'-itable  crgnnl- 
zatlcn  within  t>^e  m'^anlng  of  the  s'>c:al- 
s(curity-tax  exemption.  It  Is  necessary  for  a 
hospital  organization  to  treat  at  least  seme 
persons  free  or  at  less  than  cost  and  in  the 
Smith  case  the  court  pointed  out: 

"It  Is  reason.'.bly  accurate  to  state  that  the 
word  'charity'  means  a  gift  without  any  hope 
ou  the  p:irt  of  the  doner,  based  on  legal  or 
moral  right,  of  any  material  benefits  being 
real!'!ed  therefrom  by  him.  Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary  states  that  'chanty' 
means,  amon.;  other  things,  'whatever  Is  be- 
stowed pratulio'JEly  on  the  needy  or  sut7er- 
ing  for  their  relief;  an  eleemosynary  founda- 
ticu  or  institution;  an  inbtltutlon  founded 
by  a  gift  and  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
pr.hllc.  as  a  hospital,  librrry.  school,  etc  '  A 
charily  is  a  g.ft  withcjut  material  regard  or 
consideration,  and  '.h's  holds  true  whether 
the  same  was  prompted  by  ulterior  motives 
or  not.  Fur  definitions  of  'charitable  Institu- 
tion" and  'charity,'  see  Cnunty  cf  Hrrncptn  v. 
brothcrrood  of  the  Church  of  Gcth.scmane  j 
(27  Minn  460.  8  N  W  595).  r.i.d  Jack.^cn  v 
Phillips  et  al  (14  Allen  5;.'!8  5.'G  '6  Mas-s  539, 
55G).  A  ch:!r;table  institution  is  one  estab- 
lished, maintained,  and  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  sick,  without 
any  profit  or  view  of  profit,  but  at  a  lots 
which  has  to  be  made  up  by  benevolent 
contnbutiors  " 

The  Virginia  Mason  Hcjspit-a  Association 
case  involved  the  question  whether  em- 
ployees of  that  hospital  were  covered  under 
the  unemplo>'inent  compens:itlon  laws  o'  the 
St;ite  of  Washlncton  Although  It  was  con- 
tended in  thv  1  rief  of  the  commission  of  un- 
omployment  cumpensalion  that  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  hosprial  s  activities  consisted 
of  rendering  service  to  indigents  and  that  its 
treatment  of  diub«tics  was  pursuant  to  a 
trust  fund  sep<^mtc  from  the  hospUal.  the 
court  did  not  discuss  the  extent  of  charitable 
services  rendered,  but  summarily  stated: 

"Assuming,  without  deciding,  that,  to  be 
entitled  to  the  exemption  claimed,  appellant 
must  render  to  the  public  a  cert;.ui  amount  of 
free  service,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
record  sustains  appellant's  contention  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  such  gratultovis  service 
has  been  rendered  in  the  form  of  free  hospi- 
tallKation  to  some  charity  putienU.  the  care 
and  treatment  of  adult  and  infant  diabetics, 
ai-d  caie  and  trenlmcnt  of  children  from  the 
Washington  Children's  Home,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance and  treatment  of  emergency  cases " 
The  remainder  of  the  court's  opinion  dealt 
with  the  question  whether,  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hospital  also  had  a  private  clinic, 
there  was  an  luurement  of  net  earnings  to 
such  members. 

The  Mendelshon  case  involved  the  question 
whether  employees  of  Doctors"  Hospital.  Inc., 
were  covered  under  tlie  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  of  New  York  State.  Although 
that  hospital  apparently  had  no  Income  other 
than  the  revenue  from  fees  charged  by  It. 
about  8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  Its 
patients  were  Indigents  and  the  oCQcer  in 
charge  of  ad.mlttlng  patients  had  authority 
to  admit  up  to  25  free  patients.  The  hospital 
also  performed  all  of  the  laboratory  work  lor 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  and  treated  emergency  cases  In 


the  nelghlx)rhocd  without  making  any  charge 
therefor  The  court  held  the  biaoclation  to 
b*^  exempt  under  the  provisions  of  an  excep- 
tion similar  to  the  subsections  here  under 
consideration,  but  did  not  sjx-clflcally  discuss 
whether  Us  holding  was  based  upon  the 
eleemosynary  activities  of  Doctors'  Hospital, 
Inc. 

The  court  Ftated  that  "the  use  of  the 
wcrcis  'charitable  purpases'  in  the  labor  laws 
by  the  legi.slature  must  be  presumed  to  have 
been  In  accordance  with  their  well-estab- 
lished meaning"  The  court,  however,  did 
not  discuss  the  fact  that  m  the*  labor  laws 
the  word  "charitable"  was  net  used  by  itself, 
but  wp,8  u.'ed  with  the  words  "rellGicus." 
'"s^lent'flc,""  "literary.""  and  "cducat.onal." 
Two  of  the  five  Justices  dissented  from  the 
majority  opinion,  one  of  whom  stated: 

'"I  am  uncble  to  find  that  the  appellant 
has  by  aflirmative  proof  established  that  it  is 
entitUd  to  the  exen.ptioi>s  provided  by  stat- 
ute. It  may  well  be  that  by  erecting  and 
operating  a  hospital  it  has  to  some  extent 
lessened  the  buid-^n  cf  government,  neveirhe- 
lese,  It  Is  net  extending  Its  charitable  serv- 
ices to  all  of  the  members  of  the  communiiy 
and  Us  charity  is  limited  to  a  very  sm.ill 
proportion  cf  bed  p?tients  and  with  the 
specifx  requirement  that  such  chanty  pa- 
tients so-called  shall  secure  a  certificate 
from  a  dortor  to  the  e.Tt  ct  that  he  is  receiv- 
ing no  p:»y  from  that  particular  patient 
Finai;y,  tlie  reception  ol  such  patient  in  any 
e\ent  is  contingent  upon  the  evail.ibllity  of 
I  of  the  14  bods  set  aside  for  charllnble 
purposes.  May  it  be  said  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  primary  and  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  the  appellant  is  the  free  adminisiia- 
tinn  to  charity  patients''  Wo  think  nut. 
Clearly  a  hospit.Tl  may  claim  exemptlcn  where 
it  adrnin'stcrs  In  part  to  pay  pa'lents  arid 
in  part  to  patients  imable  to  pay  Here, 
hrwever.  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  at  best  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  hospital  facilities  are  afforded  ch?-rity 
patl?nts  and  the  obtaining  of  such  facilities 
is  contingent  upon  the  availability  cf  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  brd«  and  upon  a 
doctor's  certificate  that  professional  services 
will  be  rendered  without  fee  " 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  no 
tl7.e(^.  standard  of  operation  which  can  be 
apr'iPd  to  all  hcspitftls  in  determining 
whether  they  are  operat'^d  exclusively  for 
charitable  purposes  What  constitutes  "sub- 
stantial" service  to  the  poor  on  an  eletmcsy- 
nury  ba-ls  will  depend  on  the  facts  of  each 
case  I  It  would  appear  reasonable  to  require 
that  a  hobpital  claiming  the  benefits  which 
are  accorded  a  charitable  hospital  should  be 
primarily  interested  in  serving  those  who  are 
unable  to  pay.)  As  the  Court  said  In  the  case 
of  OBrien  v  Phijsicia'is'  Hosvital  AssocMtion 
((Ohio,  1917),  lie  N.  E.  r75,  L.  R.  A.  1917 
F   714) : 

"Ihe  fact  that  it  may  receive  pay  patients, 
without  losing  Its  character  as  a  public  chari- 
table hospital,  does  not  authorize  It  to  re- 
ceive pay  patients  In  such  numbers  as  to 
exhauu  Its  accommodations,  so  that  it  can- 
not receive  and  extend  hospital  service  to  the 
u'^^ual  and  ordinary  number  of  Indigent 
patients  applying  for  admission  under  proper 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees— excepting,  of  course,  the  cases  it  has  no 
facilities  for  handling,  as  described  and  de- 
fined by  the  evidence  In  this  case.  Tlie  first 
concern  of  a  public  charitable  hospital  must 
be  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay.  If,  after 
taking  care  of  these.  It  still  has  further 
accommodations  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
making  use  of  the  same  for  pay  patients  In 
order  to  Increase  the  fund  which  may  be  at 
its  disposal  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  it  cannot  always  nicely 
measure  these  demands.  It  is  EuflBclent  if  It 
conforms  its  conduct  along  the  lines  of  Its 
experience  as  to  the  ordinary  and  usual  de- 
mand made  upon  it  by  charity  patients,  pro- 
vided, always,  that  It  »ct  In  good  faith  and 


consistent  with  the  ptirposes  of  its  organl- 
lation" 

The  facts  in  this  case  cannot.  In  our 
opinion,  support  a  finding  that  Maynard  Hos- 
pital, Inc.,  was  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively .for  charitable  purposes.  |W;  find, 
therefore,  that  Maynard  Hospital.  Inc  ,  was 
not  organized  and  operated  exclusively  IciT 
ci  writable  purposes  witliin  the  meaning  of 
section  209  (bl  (8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  amended  I  Therefore,  the  services  rendered 
by  Shirley  V  Brandt  for  this  hoepitai  wtre 
rendered  in  emplovment  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 2'j9  (b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended.  This  flrdinp  makes  It  unnecessary 
to  consider  whether  any  of  the  net  intxime  of 
the  ho'p  tal  inured  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
the  'cenefit  of  private  sharth  ilders  or  indi- 
vldui.ls. 

The  record  sho'J^s  that  S'alrley  V.  Brandt 
W.-IS  employed  by  M:ynai.i  Hotpital,  Inc., 
fr  im  October  23,  \i)iO  to  December  1,  1S*1, 
In  the  dietary  department,  and  that  she  was 
paid  wages  In  the  following  amounts  in  the 
ciu  i!  ;■,  ■  s  ii,dic:ited  : 

194):   Period  ending  Dec.  31 $118  yo 

1941: 

Period  ending  Mar  31 203  90 

Period  enrins  .June  30 221   90 

Period  endmc  Sept    30 -     £22  30 

Period  ending  Dec.  31--. 133   14 

Total -- 9J0  14 

It  is  t'>ie  deci.sion  of  the  appeals  council 
that  the  above  wages  be  credited  to  the  wage 
earner  on  the  wage  recoras  of  the  S^cal 
Secuiity  Boa  id 

Appeals  CorNcn.,  Social 

SrctjRrrY  Board. 
JosFPH    E    McElvain.   Chairman. 
Dated  July  25,  1942. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Sneaker,  pursuant 
to  request  granted  by  th-  House,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committ<»e  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  thereof  to  consider 
securities  legislation.  I  desire  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  statement  made  by  the 
Honorable  Clarence  P.  Lea.  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  securities  subcommittee  thereof, 
dated  February  21.  1943.  which  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  future  committee  action  on 
this  most  important  subject,  with  special 
reference  to  the  proxy  rules  recently  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission : 

HEAEINGS  ON  PROXT  RECT7LATIONS 

Clarence  F.  Lea.  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House,  tcday  announced  the  purpose  of  his 
Committee  to  begin  hearings  as  to  the  regula- 
tions recently  adopted  by  the  Sectiritles  Ex- 
change Commission  concerning  proxlea. 

Mr.  I^a  stated  that  widespread  complaint 
had  been  made  against  the  regulations  on  the 
ground  that  the  requirements  are  unneces- 
sary and  unduly  burdensome,  expensive,  and 
unnecessarily  consume  the  time  of  the  em- 
ployees   badly    needed    by    the    comp»iiie« 
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■  ffected.    many   of   which    directly   engage   In 
war  activities. 

Further.  Mr  Ica  said.  "In  the  face  of  these 
ccmpl.iints  cur  committee  thought  It  desir- 
able to  Rive  the  businessmen  a  hearing  to 
dttermlne  what,  If  anv.  Immediate  action 
Bhould  be  tnken  by  our  committee  to  relieve 
business  f!rms  of  any  unnecessary  hardship 
lmp<  sed  upon  them  bv  such  regulations. 

•Without  prejudging  the  action  of  the 
Comm:.'sion  in  imposing  these  reculations  on 
bu.-'ineiss  concerns  at  this  time.  I  think  I  speak 
tiip  K<  noral  sentiment  of  our  committee 
membf-rs  when  I  fay  that  while  the  committee 
would  be  di-pnsed  to  supp<^)rt  the  Ccmmlssion 
In  any  action  taken  which  was  warranted 
from  the  standpoint  of  war  needs  or  clearly 
Justified  from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  corporate  action,  we  look 
ulth  d.slavor  upon  any  effort  of  administra- 
tive agencies  to  take  advantage  of  the  war 
BltuatKjii  to  imp'i.se  que.>'tlonabIe  reforms  or 
nnv  burdensome  Innovations  during  wartime 
which  are  not  clearly  Ju.=tlflcd  on  the  f;rjund 
of  neces-sity  " 

Mr  Lea.  aa  chairman  of  the  committee,  ap- 
pointed a  subcrmmlttee  to  consider  the 
priixv  matter  and  other  subjects  relating  to 
the  "securities  Act  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  This  committee  is  a  continua- 
tion of  a  similar  committee  in  the  la.'^t  Con- 
gress Meinbets  of  the  committee  as  newly 
formed  are  Mr  Lea.  chairman.  M's^rs 
CROfrSKB.  BoRFN.  Priest,  Harris  if  Arkansas. 
Newsome.  Wolverton  ot  New  Jersey.  r.riCE  of 
Teiuirs.soe    Bkown  of  Ohio.  Lionard  W.  Halx, 

RIUl    WlNTLR. 

Ex'ensive  tearlngs  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  were 
held  m  the  Uist  session  of  Congress.  Tins 
tebilmony  has  all  been  carefully  assembled 
and  indexed  and  a  synopMs  made  of  the 
arguments  for  and  agauisc  each  proposed 
amendment. 

The  principal  wurk  of  the  subcommittee 
Will  be  to  uke  up  the  con.sideration  of  this 
legislation  with  the  v.ew  of  preparing  a  bill 
to  present  to  Ihls  Congre.-s  embodying  such 
amendments  as  the  committee  finds  war- 
ranted. 

Congressman  James  W  Wadswurth.  who 
tcok  an  active  interest  In  these  subject.s  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  has  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  comnuttee  ot^  account  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Foreign  AHairs  Committee 
of  the  House  However,  he  still  mauilulns 
his  interest  in  this  program. 


What's  Wrong? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or    RHODE    TSIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucadav.  Februaru  23.  1943 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Sp«»rtkor.  undor 
leave  already  Kranted  to  me.  I  include  as 
R  p:irt  of  my  rt-mark.s  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
SeoiTtary  of  AKricultnre  Claude  R. 
Wirkard  under  date  of  January  14.  1943, 
and  the  reply  then.'to,  over  the  .'^irrnature 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Paul 
H.  Appleby,  dated  February  18.  1943. 

It  i.s  little  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  people  generally  are  disturbed  and 
di.sRu.sted  with  the  administrative  officers 
of  our  Government,  when  you  realize 
that  more  than  a  month  elapsed  before  a 
reply  is  given  to  a  letter  from  a  Member 
of  Congres^s  urging  that  prompt  action  be 
taken  to  relieve  a  situation  as  acute  as 


was  the  meat  and  butter  shortage  In  my 
home  State  of  Rhode  Island  during  the 
middle  of  January.    And  up  to  now,  that 
situation  has  not  improved. 
The  letters  follow: 

Janv.'.RY   14     1943 
Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washtngton    D    C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary.  Since  I  talked  yes- 
terday with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Hendrlck.son. 
Director  of  Food  Distribution,  regarding  the 
terrible  shortage  of  meat  and  butter  In  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  I  have  received  many 
more  communications  from  wholesalers  and 
processors  of  meat,  as  well  a.'  retailer  market 
men.  pleading  urgently  that  you  take  Imme- 
diate action  to  alhjcate  a  sufficient  supply  of 
meat  to  Rhc^e  Island  so  that  retailers  and 
consumers  may  obtain  equitable  distribution. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  .secre- 
tary, at  my  request,  has  Just  repent  2  weeks 
surveying  the  situat'on  back  home  for  me 
and  has  found  that  butter  Is  'o  scarce  that 
people  stand  In  long  lines  in  subzero  temper- 
atures, sometimes  more  than  a  block  \'>n^. 
waiting  to  obtain  a  half  pouiul  or  a  quarter 
pound  of  butter,  and  in  many  Instances  fall 
to  obtain  even  th.  t  small  amount. 

Tlie  population  <  f  my  district  Is  very  bitter 
at  the  new?  reports  that  millions  of  pounds 
of  butter  are  being  released  and  most  of  It 
is  belok;  slupped  abroad  to  Allied  Nations. 
It  Is  their  contention  — and  I  agree  with 
them— that  Instead  of  shipping  butter  abroad 
and  practically  compelling  our  own  citizens 
to  use  oleomargarine  we  make  the  butter 
available  here  at  home  and  ship  the  olcomar- 
g;.rine  to  our  allies 

The  meat  .shortage  Is  so  acute  that  most  of 
the  stores  liave  abst)lutely  none  for  sale.  A 
few  ul  them  have  a  small  supply  and  will  sell 
only  to  their  regular  cu.-lom-  rs.  and  while 
rel using  to  sell  it  to  others  hiugh  In  their 
faces  Others  who  have  a  small  amount  for 
sal  are  violating  ceilings  to  the  point  where 
a  lady  whose  husband  is  Ul  and  has  been 
ordered  by  the  doctor  to  take  only  beef  tea 
made  a  diligent  search  of  several  stores  In 
the  hope  of  obt'unlng  steak,  and  in  only  one 
instance  did  she  find  that  steak  was  avail- 
able and  that  wao  rump  steak  at  $1  09  per 
p«>und. 

In  view  of  this  Information,  which  repre- 
sents only  a  part  of  the  picture,  I  stron^:ly 
uik^e  that  yoi  take  steps  immediately  to  make 
av. (liable  to  Rhode  I.sland  an  amount  of  beef 
and  other  meats  in  fair  proportion  to  the 
supply   normally  available. 

Your  prompt  advice  as  to  the  action  you 
take  In  this  matter  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AlME  J.  Forand, 

;./<i'iber  of  Congress. 


Department  or  AtiRicuLTL'RE. 
Wasliitigton.  February  18.  1943. 

Hon     .\IME   J     FoR.\ND. 

How-e  of  R''prcsrritativex. 
Dear  Mr  Forand:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  January  14  relative  to  allocating 
meat  supplies  to  wholesalers  and  processurs, 
and  other  matters  pertaining  tu  the  distri- 
bution of  flKld. 

New  EniTland  has  always  been  a  deficit  meat 
area  Before  the  adaption  of  price  controls, 
the  interaction  of  supply  and  demand  moved 
moats  from  surplus  producing  areas  to  defi- 
cit areas.  Now  that  ceiling  prices  have  been 
adopted  for  .neats.  normal  distribution  has 
been  up.set  because  packers  find  it  pos-sible  to 
sell  at  celling  prices  In  the  suiplus  produc- 
ing areas  most  of  the  meats  they  h.Tve  avail- 
able for  civilians  Under  these  conditions 
some  other  means  must  be  found  to  move 
meats  Into  deficit  areas,  but  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  any  stepa  adopted  will  be  more  or 
le.ss  makeshift. 

Tlie  substantial  reduction  in  the  quantity 
Of  meat  available  for  total  civilian  consump- 


tion as  compared  with  a  year  ago  Is  not  gen- 
erally realized.  All  of  us  are  agreed  that  the 
strictly  military  demanda  and  lend-lease  re- 
quirements must  be  provided  for.  This  has 
reduced  supplies  for  civlUana,  but  not  to  a 
harmful  degree  from  a  nutritional  stand- 
point. The  pressure  from  civilians  Is  In- 
crease by  high  Incomes  and  a  decicasing 
amount  of  goods  and  services   to  buy 

We  believe  that  rationing  will  result  In  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  meat  to  con- 
sumers; however  It  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
distribution  problems  at  the  wholesale  level. 
We  are  considering  all  angles  of  this  problem 
In  an  effort  to  find  a  practical  and  equitable 
means  of  distributing  meat  supplies,  but  we 
do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  distribute  meat 
throush  all  liandlers  who  were  previously  In 
this  busine.ss.  even  though  they  may  have 
been  quite  necessary  in  the  meat  distribution 
trade  in  normal   times 

Our  interpretation  of  the  spirit  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  Is  that  we  share 
our  commodities  and  materiel  with  our  allies. 
This  naturally  Involves  sharing  seme  com- 
modities for  which  we  may  have  a  preference. 
In  the  case  of  butter,  shipm'^nts  during  1942 
amounted  to  approximately  17,250,000  pounds 
out  of  our  estimated  production  of  slightly 
more  than  two  thousand  million  pounds. 
Practically  all  of  this  butter  went  to  Russia. 
Shipments  of  oleom.irgarlne  and  edible  oils 
m  1942  exceeded  the  above  quantity  of  butter 
many  times. 

We  are  referring  your  letter  to  the  Price 
Division  of  the  Offlcc  of  Price  Administration, 
since  it  contains  information  relative  to  ceil- 
ing prices,  which  are  administered  by  that 
ofBce. 

Sinceiely  yours. 

Paul  H.  Applebt. 

Under  Secretary. 


Federal  Tax  on  Municipal  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

or    CON  Nt. "TIC  UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENTATIVF3 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  rcmark.s  in  the 
Appendix  of  tlie  Record.  I  insert  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  the  Honorable 
George  A.  Quigley,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Mr,  Quigley  has  vast  experience  as  a 
municipal  executive  and  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  munici- 
pal finance.'-'.  I  am  sure  that  his  obser- 
vations will  be  of  immense  value. 

The  letter  follows: 

CiTT  or  New  BarrAiN. 

OrricE  or  t!ie  Match. 
Sew  Britain.  Conn  .  February  9.  1943. 
Hon    B,  J.  MoNKiEVicz. 
House  Office  Building, 

Wc  hiiigton,  D  C 
Dear  Bill     I  am  writing  you  regarding  the 
matter  of    the   p<v'^ible    taxing   of   municipal 
bonds  by  the  Federal  Govcrnn.ent. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  munic- 
ipalities where  large  indtistrlal  plants  are 
located. 

The  mtinlclpalltle':  will  face  In  the  very 
near  future  serious  financial  problems  Wo 
have  in  New  Britain  approximately  15  000 
war  workers  who  ha\e  arrived  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  2  years. 
They  will  present  a  serious  problem  In  post- 
war days  when  the  fact<irles  will  retool  and 

return  to  normal  Uncb  of  production. 
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Thmisands  of  these  workers  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  be  a  charge  upon  the 
city  for  a  period  ol  between  fl  months  to  a 
year.  In  addition  to  these  workers  we  will 
have  alter  the  war  between  four  or  five 
thousand  men  returning  from  the  service; 
another  unemployment  problem. 

All  Induttilal  municipalities  will  face  this 

problem 

Any  Increase  In  taxation  Irapcises  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  real  estate  and  when  we 
know  that  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment Is  borne  by  real  property  any  Increased 
burden  is  conducive  to  the  destruction  of 
home  ownership 

Instead  of  adding  to  the  burden  of  the 
realty  owner  means  must  be  found  to  secure 
another  source  of  revenue  for  municipalities 
other  than  the  tax  upon  real  estate 

"While  the  President's  formal  message  to 
Congre.'s  said  little  In  a  direct  way  at)out 
taxing  Stat.€  and  local  securities.  hLs  'seminar' 
sessions  with  financial  writers  prior  to  the 
Budget  message  left  no  doubt  at  nil  of  the 
administration  B  persistent  detrrminatlon  to 
bring  about  a  change  The  argument  wasn't 
new  but  a  repealing  of  the  charge  thpt  no 
taxation  for  these  bonds  was  Inequitable  and 
offered  to  the  wealthy  an  escape  from  taxa- 
tion In  addition,  the  President  still  seeks 
for  the  elimination  of  the  Income  from  In- 
vestments received  over  and  above  the  $25  000 
net  snlary  celling  If  this  wore  achieved  the 
mcthrd  might  conceivably  work  out  an  Indi- 
rect means  o'  taxntlon  for  exempt  securities." 
(From  the  Bond  Buyer.  January  16.   1943  > 

Sp^aklT^.g  of  Secretnry  Morcenthau's  plan 
for  new  t  ix  srurces.  Time  magazine  of  Janu- 
ary 23  said  that  — 

"He  counts  strongly  on  three  proposals 
Congress  turned  down  last  year— taxation  cf 
State  and  municipal  bonds     •      •     '." 

Referring  to  the  1943  tax  bill,  the  Bond 
Buyer  In  Its  Washington  letter,  said  that 
the  Treasury  Department  "•  •  •  has  sev- 
eral proposals  that  It  wants  Inserted  In  the 
tax  bill,  cne  of  which  Is  the  provhion  lor  tax- 
Iniz  Stote  and  local  bonds"  And  further: 
•There  1*  a  (ichool  of  fiscal  experts  here  who 
seek  the  elimination  of  present  provisions 
relative  to  these  securities  es  a  nearly  last 
fii.al  step  to  control  of  State  and  local  taxes 
and  finances  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours 

George  A  Qinoi  rr. 
Mayor  of  Neic  Britain. 


Workers'  ReToll  Averted  by  Work  Projecti 
Adminittration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 
Tuesda'j.  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  ty  Denis  W. 
Delaney.  frcnn  the  Boston  Traveler  of 
February  19.  1943: 
Workers'  Revolt  Averted  bt  Work  Phojectj 

Administration  —  Chief     Delanet      GrvES 

Cold.  Hard  Facts  About  Roosfvixts  Great 

RrxiEE  Plan 

(With  war  Industries  taking  every  available 
man,  the  Work  Projects  Administration  has 
been  di.-*tJlved  by  act  of  Congress  During 
the  middle  tliutu-s  this  agency  provided  work 
for  millions  of  persons  and  made  available 
many  rotds,  buildings,  and  other  public  Im- 
provements.    In  the  paragraphs  that  rcllcw 


Denis  W  Delaney.  State  administrator  of  the 
Work  Projects  Admlnlstrailon.  tells  what  the 
agency  has  meant  to  the  State  and  the 
Nation  ) 

(By   Denis  W.  Delaney.  State   work   projects 
administration ) 

When  the  wild  orgy  of  financial  and  in- 
dustrial specula: ion  came  to  an  ingloiicus 
en  1  in  October  1929.  the  Nation  went  into  an 
Industrial  nose  dive  that  soon  found  13  OCO.- 
000  In  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  which 
condition  continued  for  4  long  weary  years 
of  sufTerlng  and  want,  with  no  sign  of  relief 
until  March  5.  1933.  when  Piesldent  Rt^osevelt. 
24  hours  after  taking  the  oath  of  office,  closed 
all  the  banks  of  the  country,  after  4.617  banks 
had  closed  their  doors.  Involving  over  $2,000.- 
000.000  cf  the  savings  of  the  men  and  women 
who  toll,  thus  preventing  bloody  days  in  our 
great  Industrial  centers 

Come  with  me  for  a  moment  Into  one  of 
millions  of  American  homes  as  they  were  on 
Mrrrh  4,  1933.  Not  the  home  of  a  dissolute, 
but  that  of  a  Ood-fearlng.  hard-working  head 
of  a  large  family  Father's  head  bowed  on 
the  table  In  despair,  no  flre  In  the  stove,  no 
food  m  the  cuplXMird;  the  mother  huddled  in 
the  corner  with  her  kiddies,  all  thinly  clad, 
with  faces  pinched  from  hunger  and  cold. 
At  that  moment,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no 
relief,  someone  came  through  the  front  door 
Without  kiiockirg. 

taxpayer  to  rescue 

That  someone  was  you.  the  American  tax- 
payer, and  when  you  had  gone,  there  was  fire 
in  the  stove,  there  was  food  in  the  cupboard, 
the  children  were  warmly  clad  and  those  of 
school  age  were  back  at  nohool.  the  only  hope 
for  the  perpetuity  of  our  Institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  school;  the  father  was  out  at 
honorable  dignified  relief  work  and  mother 
was  humming  an  old  tune  as  she  went  about 
her  work  Multiply  that  scene  by  mlUlcns 
and  you  get  some  Idea  of  what  conditions 
were,  at  that  time,  after  nearly  four  awlul 
years  In  this,  the  richest  country  under  God  s 
sun. 

Overnight  there  "-ame  Into  being  the  great- 
est humanitarian  program  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

In  the  10  years  smce  that  program  became 
effective  over  10.000  000  dlfTerent  persons — 
men  and  women — have  \>een  up)on  the  pay 
roll  of  the  relief  program  doing  work  which 
they  can  be  proud  of  all  their  lives. 

RECOKD  or  WORK   PROJECTS   ADMINISTRATION 

Their  labors  and  skill  have  left  their  record 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Everywhere  one  goes  you  travel  over  roads 
a>  d  bridges  built  and  Improved  by  their 
hands  Our  children  In  a  thousand  towns 
and  cities  go  to  schools  that  they  have  con- 
structed, enlarged,  or  made  safer  and  better 
than   they  were  before. 

In  a  great  many  communities  the  water 
we  drink  comes  to  us  through  mains  laid  by 
them.  They  have  done  a  vast  amount  of 
work  to  improve  the  health  of  the  Nation; 
they  have  dug  drainage  ditches  through  mala- 
rial swamps;  they  have  served  In  thousands 
of  clinics  and  helped  to  give  Immunizations 
and  medical  or  dental  treatment  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  young  and  old.  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  had  It:  they  have 
fed  millions  of  undernourished  school  chil- 
dren; and  they  have  made  garments  with 
which  to  clothe  millions  of  families  In  need. 

In  our  great  catastrophles  of  Nature,  when 
flo(  d  or  hurricane  has  devastated  some  region, 
they  were  the  shock  troops  ol  disaster;  they 
were  on  the  scene  swiftly,  and  In  thousands, 
to  carry  on  night  and  day  the  work  of  re-  cue, 
of  sanlUtlon.  of  rehabilitation:  they  brought 
food  and  clothes;  they  cleared  the  rofds, 
burned  the  debris,  prevented  the  spread  of 
disease.  Never  In  our  history  has  help  been 
brought  more  promptly  or  adequately  to 
SwTickea  communities  than  by  them  in  the 
great  Mississippi -Olilo  floods  and  the  New 
England  hurricane. 


CKISI8  OVESCOMS 

They  have  taken  their  part  In  every  form 
of  useful  community  service;  they  have 
Uught  the  Illiterate  to  read  and  write;  they 
have  brought  educational  advantages  to  peo- 
ple over  school  age:  they  have  helped  our 
educational  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  maJsses.  Among  them  were  tech- 
nically trained  workers  who  a.-^sisted  our  Stat* 
universities  in  every  kind  of  scientlflc  re- 
search. Among  them  were  musicians,  artists, 
and  writers  who  ised  their  talents  in  the 
service  of  your  communities. 

All  this  work  Is  work  that  your  communi- 
ties have  wanted  to  have  done,  work  that 
they  needed. 

In  the  prosecution  of  that  Immense  pro- 
gram, over  •16.000.000.000  have  been  poured 
into  the  homes  of  those  In  need,  and  through 
those  homes  Into  every  channel  of  trade 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  Just  one  practi- 
cal question:  "Without  tliis  tremendcos  Na- 
tion-wide rehabilitation  program,  what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  this  ctmntry  when 
we  were  faced  with  the  emergency  that  took 
UR  into  the  bloodiest  inhuman  conflict  the 
world  has  ever  seen?" 

We  of  this  generation  can  never  fully  reallae 
or  appreciate  what  has  been  done  since  March 
5.  1933.  but  the  children  of  generations  yet 
unborn  will  read  In  their  schoolbooks  bow 
their  ancestors  of  this  day  and  age  met  and 
overcame  the  greatest  crisis  th  s  Nat'on  ever 
faced.  In  the  sam.e  spirit  and  sacrifice  that 
our  ancestors  met  and  overcame  the  great 
test  of  their  day.  out  of  which  came  this 
Nation  cf  ours,  the  greatest  thought  in  gov- 
ernment that  ever  came  from  the  brain  of 
man.  Justice  and  equality,  under  law.  which 
for  166  years  has  been  the  Ijeacon  light  to 
all  civilization,  the  harbor  of  refuge  for  the 
oppressed  pecples  of  every  land,  and  which 
stands  today  as  the  only  hope  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Our  country  has  en  many  occasions  seen 
desperate  conditions  that  have  tried  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  its  citizens,  at  times  al- 
mi,st  to  despair,  amid  wars,  pestilence,  re- 
bellion, and  financial  and  Industrial  desc- 
Intlon,  but  we  have  always  come  through,  as 
we  will  In  the  present  crisis,  with  a  better 
understanding  of  our  great  heritage  and  a  re- 
newed pledge  that,  under  God.  we  shall  main- 
tain, at  all  costs,  the  precious  boon  of  de- 
mocracy that  has  been  handed  down  to  each 
generation  to  carry  on,  and  that  this  Re- 
public, under  God,  shall  continue  as  the 
abiding  place  only  of  those  who  believe  In 
a  government  of  law,  where  all  the  problems 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  will  con- 
tinue to  be  settled  by  the  ballot  and  not  by 
the  bullet. 


Is  Pickens  a  Commanlst? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  ELLISON 

OF   MAITUUfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1943 

Mr.  ELLISON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wi.sh  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Balti- 
more Afro-American  of  February  20. 
1943: 

Is  Pickens  a  Communist? — Twenty -ok«  Ac- 

crsATioKS  BY  Dies  in  Congress  Coves  Less 

Than   1   Percent  of  the  Pickens  Bscxmd 

The  House  2  weeks  ago.  by  a  teller  vote  of 

163  to  111.  passed  a  resolution  providing  that 

no  part  of  the  Treasury  appropriation  tmOer 
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consideration  jhould  b«  U8*d  to  pay  William  | 
Pickrn».  wh(im  ihr  Du-s  commlltee  charged  j 
with  Communist  afBUutloiis  ; 

Dr  Plcken.-.  former  National  A>s'>clatlon  I 
fiT  the  Advaricemeiu  of  Colored  Pe<  pie  *ec-  | 
retarv  and  one  time  dean  of  MorKan  College,  i 
is  now  a  »5  6O0-a-V'ar  Trcasurj'  Dtpartment  '■ 
Bpeciallst  in  prt.mullng  sales  ol  War  bonda 
and  stamps 

Tuesday  of  laxt  week  the  House  reversed 
the  PlcUens  ouster  by  a  roll  call  of  267  to  136. 
Between  Friday  and  Tuesday  a  lot  of  Con- 
Kr«  -men  lound  out  who  Dr.  Pickens  1«. 
Edgar  U  Brown  constltutt-d  himself  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  call  on  a  number  of  them. 
Con«tltuent«  at  home  wMit  letters  and  tele- 
granvB  to  others. 

In  addition,  the  only  colored  Congressman. 
William  D.4WSON  (P-mocrat.  Ill),  lotik  the 
floor  f  >r  his  maiden  speech.  In  which  he  de- 
clared he  had  -known  Pickens  for  40  years: 
he  l.s  not  a  Communist  and  has  never  know- 
ingly afniiated  him^ell  with  a  Cummunlst 
orjtanization." 

When  the  Illinois  ConRrcssman  .said  that 
"those  who  make  the  charges  do  not  know 
Pickens  a^  I  do."  he  made  a  ptronR  impres- 
•lon  on  the  Hou.'^,  which  passed  a  resolution 
directing  a  subcommittee  to  grant  Pickens 
mid  37  other.s  a.  chance  to  r.stablish  their 
Innocence.     Tlils  hearing  will   be   held  soon. 

TWENTY-ONE     ACrUSATlONS     AGAINST    PICKIN8 

Dies  read  Into  the  Congressional  Record 
21  instances  of  what  he  calUd  Dr  Pickens' 
amiiallon  with  Coinmunlst-rront  organiza- 
tions,    her'.'  they  arc 

1  1927— William  Pickens,  one  of  four 
tJnlled  Stales  delegates  to  the  World  Congies.s 
of  League  Against  Colonial  Oppression  and 
Imperhilism  iii  Bru.s.nels.  Btlgium. 

2  1927— Pickeiut  wrote  articles  fcr  three 
Issues  of  the  Daily  Woiker. 

3  1927— Pii  kens  was  a  member  of  the 
M»nd.s  Off  China  Advisory  Committee. 

4  Pickens  named  <in  letterhead  as  member 
of  organizing  committee  of  All-America  Antl- 
Imperiallst  League. 

5  1929 — Pickens  en  letterhead  as  member 
<.f  National  Committee  of  International 
Labor  iX'fense 

6.  1923- Pickens  delegate  to  World  Con- 
gress of  Ix>ngue  Agumst  Imperialism  in  Frank- 
furt. Germany. 

7  1931— Pirk«"s  sponsor  of  Prisoners'  Re- 
lief Fund,  organized  by  Labor  Defen.se. 

8  Pickens  on  letterhead  as  member  of 
United  St.iles  Congress  Against  War. 

a  1933— Pickens  and  Browder  leading 
•peakerji  at  mectirg  of  United  States  Congress 
Against  War.  termed  by  Attorney  General  a 
Communist-front  organization. 

10  1933— Picker-s  named  to  National  Con- 
vention of  United  States  Congress  Against 
War 

11  1933— Plcktns  oi.e  of  two  vice  chair- 
men of  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism— Its  program,  s;tbotage  of  national 
Ueftnse  in  pjerice  and  war. 

12  1938  Pickens  addres5ed  ma.«s  meeting 
of  Medical  F.urc  au  and  North  American  Com- 
mitiee  to  Aid  hpnnlJ-h  Democracy. 

13  1939 — Pickeos  contributed  article  for 
New  Masses  allegid  ConimuniM  Party  publi- 
cation. 

14  1939 — Plckena  lectured  at  Workers' 
School,  official  school  of  Commiinl.«t  Party 

15  1940 — Pickers  speaker  at  mass  meeting 
Of  American  Rrscue  Ship  Mission  (Com- 
muni^t  ( 

16  1940 — Pickens  signed  statement  Issued 
by  Council  for  Pan-Ameruan  Democracy  la 
behalf  of  a  member  of  Communist  Inter- 
national 

17  1940-  Picken.^  spoke  for  United  Spanish 
Aid  Committee 

18  1910-  Picher.s  signed  petition  of  Na- 
tional Feder.it ion  of  Constitutional  Llbortles 
In  behalf  of  an  iinprlso:;ed  Ccmmunist 

19  Pickens  on  letteihead  of  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born. 


20  Pickens  one  of  spniisora  for  Greater  I 
N£w  Y.)fk  Emergency  Conference  on  Inallcn-  ] 
able  Ri'^io.s 

21  Pl<k*-is  "poisor  of  American  Commit- 
tee f'r  D'moLTHcy  and  In'ellvcLuul  Freedom. 

Di     •    -^     U   that   this    16-year    recnid   of    Dr 
Pick...-.   if..;e^    no  d^ubt   a'.j:  ut    lus  clo«<;  cil- 
labjratlon  with  the?  Communist  Party  and  Us 
front  organi^-itions. 

THE    AFKO   DISACRELS 

The  Dies  expoee  of  Pickens  is  remarkiible, 
not  for  what  It  says  but  for  what  It  leaves  out. 

First  of  all.  Dr  Pickens  for  22  years  was 
branch  organizer,  traveling  secretary,  lecturer, 
and  forum  sptaker  for  the  National  A.ssocia- 
tlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
In  the  course  of  which  he  traveled  hundreds 
of  thoti.«ands  of  miles  and  spoke  frequently 
every  day.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Associated 
Nei^ro   Press 

If.  out  of  6.000  speeches  and  1.000  news 
articles.  Mr  Dies  finds  only  21  Instances  In 
which  Pickens  spoke  or  wrote  for  the  Com- 
munists, the  percentage  Is  less  than  1  percent. 

To  Judge  Pickens  correctly  It  would  be  far 
better  to  di.^cover  what  he  did  In  the  99.7 
percent  of  his  speeches  and  writings. 

SOME    or    DIES'    CHARGES    ARE    ERRORS 

Besides.  Mr.  Dies  Isn't  correct  in  hl.s  21  nc- 
ctisations.  For  example,  Afro  files  reveal  that 
Dr  Pickens  attended  the  1929  Antl-Impcrlal- 
Ism  Congress  In  Germany  representing  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  not  the  Cominiinlsts. 

The  Pickens  membci^hip  In  the  Interna- 
tional Liibor  Defense  mentioned  by  DiE.s  In 
1929  consiiited  of  sending  this  body  a  donation 
to  help  111  Its  fight  to  free  the  Scottsboro  bcy.s. 

"If  the  devil  was  planning  to  defend  those 
boys,"  said  Pickens  to  the  Afro  in  1931.  "I 
would  have  abetted  the  devil."  At  the  same 
time,  he  condemned  the  Communists  for 
publicizing  his  donation.  Answering  the 
question  then  whether  he  was  a  Commu- 
nist—this  war  in  1931— Mr  Pickens  said. 
"Gosh.  no.  I  catch  enough  hell  Just  being 
colored." 

Afro  files  also  show  that  Pickens  supported 
the  Socialist.  Norman  Thomas,  for  President 
in  19,)6  and  the  Republican,  Wendell  V/lllkle. 
for  President  In  1940. 

If  we  Judge  Pickens  by  the  places  at  which 
he  has  spoken  and  his  associates  on  the 
speakers'  platform,  we  can  convict  him  tf 
membership  in  every  denomination  and  every 
political  party. 

MRS.    ROOSEVE1.T    ACCUSED 

Tl.e  Communist  affiliation  which  Mr  Dies 
charges  to  Plrkens  is  akin  to  that  which  Con- 
grcviinan  Lambertson,  of  Kansas.  Imputed 
Monday  to  Mrs  Rt)O.Kevelt,  who  spoke  before 
the  National  Youth  Conference  3  years  ago 
and  entertained  some  of  Its  leaders  at  the 
White  Hou.se. 

Congress  spent  the  better  part  of  2  days 
on  the  Pickens  case,  but  the  time  will  not  be 
wasted  If  It  Is  utilized  to  convince  Dies  that 
the  real  agents  of  enemy  powers  are  not  peo- 
ple like  Pickens.  Mrs.  Roosovelt.  and  Mary 
Bethune,  who  was  also  on  the  Dies  li;it. 


Shall  We  Subsidize  the  Farmer?— Is  It  Not 
Really  Subsidi:ung  the  Consumer? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF   MISSi)fRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  SCHWABE,    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


ORD,  I  should  like  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Missouri  Farmer,  by  F.  V. 
Heinkel.  president,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  many  farmers  beheve 
subsidies  are  a  Rood  thing  for  agricul- 
ture. It  is  dan:rerous  for  a!-:riculture  to 
live  undiT  ceilings  that  are  fixed  below 
an  equit.ible  parity  and  accept  the  dif- 
ference in  .sub.sidies,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  Nations  income  is  the 
hig'ne.sl  m  history  and  people  are  more 
able  than  ever  before  to  pay  what  farm 
products  are  worth.     I  quote: 

COMING    rVENTS    CAST    THEIR    SHAEOWS    BEFOnE 
THEM 

Some  things  have  been  happening  in  Wa.^h- 
Ington  lately  which  should  give  the  Nuticn's 
farmers  much  food  for  thought  We  should 
not  only  take  a  look  at  these  things  as  they 
appear  on  the  surface,  but  we  should  al!-o  look 
beneath  the  surface  and  try  to  determine  for 
ourselves  what  implications  might  be  hidden 
there,  and  which  might  one  day  emerge  to 
plague  us 

A  few  days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  an  extensive  program  of  incentive 
payments  to  farmers  totaling  approMmately 
JIOO.OOO.OOO.  deoigned  to  obtain  greater  pro- 
duction on  certain  food  crops  vitally  needed 
for  war  liurposes;  and,  he  hinted,  there  will 
likely  be  millions  more  fcrthcomin;^ 

I  do  not  doubt  the  Secretary's  sincerity  He 
sees  the  broad  picture,  the  global  war  which 
we  must  win  regardless  ot  the  ccst.  and  he 
sincerely  believes  that  "food  will  win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace  "  Btit  I  do  wonder  If,  In 
his  eagerness  to  obtain  results,  the  proper 
procedure  is  being  u-sed? 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  all  which 

necessary  Ut  cbtain  lood  prtxluction  to  the 
fullest  Is  to  pay  the  farmer  cost  of  production, 
give  him  some  machinery  to  prcduce  w.th, 
leave  some  of  his  sons  at  home  who  under- 
stand farm  work  to  help  him,  then  leave  hiin 
alone. 

No  class  of  people  want  to  win  the  war  more 
earnestly  than  farmers;  they  are  sacrltlcins 
their  sons  the  same  as  <nher  people  are;  their 
liberties  are  at  stake,  and  it  is  a  well-kr.owa 
fact  that  farmers  value  their  liberties,  exer- 
cise them  more  freely,  than  do  many  other 
classes  of  the  people;  while.  In  addition, 
farmers  are  extensive  owners  of  property 
which  they  stand  to  lo«e  If  we  lose  the  war. 
and  from  this  standpoint  alone  t.iey  have 
Incentive  enough  to  produce  all  the  food 
they  can  at  this  critical  time  Incentive 
payments,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  are  actu- 
ally a  reflection  upon  the  farmer's  patriot- 
ism— It  would  have  been  better  to  have  crUlcd 
the  payments  subsidies  to  consumers  which 
In  fact  they  are 

The  dally  press  stated  a  few  days  ago  that 
Congressman  Clarence  Cannon  of  MisFcurl 
made  the  Socreiary  admit  that  the  •100- 
000.000  Incentive  payment  Is  not  an  Incen- 
tive pajTnent  to  farmers  at  all,  but  rather 
a  subsidy  to  consumers,  and  a  few  days  ago 
the  Coiigic'sman.  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Appropriations  Committee,  took  the 
matter  to  the  House  flixjr 

"Mr  Speaker,"  he  said,  "the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  Uhexi>ectedly  a 
new  subsidy  policy  uiider  which  a  b'jiius  is  to 
be  paid  to  farmers  from  the  United  Spates 
Treasury.  In  the  form  of  Incentive  payments. 
The  Department  states  that  the  payments 
would  be  suf^sldics  to  the  consumer  rather 
than  to  the  producer  In  other  words  it 
proposes  to  pay  a  part  of  the  grocery  bill  of 
certain  classes  of  people  and  charge  it  to 
the  taxpayers 

"The  amount  mentioned  by  the  Dep.Trt- 
ment  to  start  the  program  is  $100  000.000.  but 
estimates  indicate  that  the  amount  re<)Ulred 
would  be  from  $150  000.000  to  $200  000  000. 
and  Departmental  spokesmen  who  discussed 
the  subject  when  it  was  before  the  Con.i  .It- 
tee  on  Appropriations  last  year  said  that  car- 
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fled  to  Its  ultimate  conclualon  It  would  re- 
quire billions. 

"On  the  testimony  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment when  the  •ubject  was  before  the 
commlltee  during  consideration  of  the  price- 
control  bill  In  the  last  aeaalon  the  eommltte* 
not  only  disapproved  such  a  policy  but  Incor- 
porated in  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
bill  a  provision  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
therein  spproprlatcd  should  be  used  tor  subsi- 
dies in  any  form.  That  provision  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Is  now  a  part  of  the 
law 

"It  Is  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  Department  should  without  notice  and 
without  consultation  with  any  congressional 
committee,  stiddenly  announce  that  these 
payments  will  be  made  Tlie  only  method  by 
which  funds  can  be  secured  for  the  purpose 
Is  through  appropriation  by  Congress  and  the 
.announcement  by  the  Department,  carrl."d  in 
every  metropolitan  newspaper  and  over  every 
radio  channel,  is  tantamount  to  announce- 
ment that  Congress  will  reverse  Ita  decision 
and  repeal  the  policy  Incorporated  In  the  law 
and  provide  money  at  the  direction  of  a  Gov- 
ernment bureau  •  •  •  It  Is  not  only  an 
encroachment  on  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  but  It  is  a  proposal  to 
take  a  vast  sum  from  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  living  of  certain  consumers 
at  a  time  when  the  consumer's  Income  Is  the 
highest  In  the  hl.story  of  the  Nation  and 
when  every  available  dollar  Is  needed  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  " 

Clarence  Cannon  Is  not  only  one  of  the 
ablest  men  In  Washington,  but  during  his 
many  years  In  Congress  he  has  proved  his 
friendship  for  agriculture  many  times  When 
William  Hlrth  wm  in  Washington  fighting  for 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill  as  chairman  of  the 
famous  Corn  Belt  committee,  he  had  no 
greater  helper  than  this  distinguished  Mls- 
sourlan.  And  so  when  such  a  man  as  he 
speaks  out  on  the  subsidy  question.  Is  It  not 
time  for  farmers  to  wonder? 

But  Congressman  Caknom  Is  by  no  means 
the  onlv  critic  of  subsidies— practically  every 
farm  leader  In  the  Nation  has  taken  a  stand 
against  them,  and  this  fact  als<5  should  pro- 
voke serious  thought  among  farmers;  for  I 
know  all  the-se  men  personally,  and  knew  that 
they  are  sincerely  and  courageously  standing 
forth  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  agriculture 

Not  long  ago  John  Brandt,  president  of 
Land  C  Lakes  Creameries,  one  of  the  most 
successful  groups  of  cooperatives  in  America, 
recently  denounced  subsidies  as  Inflationary. 
He  said:  "In  these  times  when  all  benefit  or 
subsidy  payments  cannot  be  paid  from  cur- 
rent Government  Income,  but  require  addi- 
tional borrowing  for  the  full  amount  of  these 
paymenU",  which  still  further  Increases  the 
public  debt,  there  Is  nothing  more  Inflation- 
ary than  the  payment  of  subsidies." 

Charles  W  Holman,  secreUry  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Fedeiation, 
an  organization  composed  of  350,000  of  the 
Nations  dairvraen.  denounced  subsidies  at 
our  recent  State  managers'  meeting  as  "the 
aspirin  that  cures  the  administrator's  head- 
ache.' and  declared  "It  Is  a  subtle,  poisonous 
something  which  demoralizes  the  body  politic 
•  •  •  which  makes  the  recipient  weaker 
In  will  and  a  great  deal  more  dependent  upon 
the  subsidy  giver" 

A  few  days  ago  AltKirt  S  Goss.  master  of 
the  National  Grange;  Edward  A  O'Neal,  presi- 
dent. American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
Ezra  T  Benson,  executive  secreUry  of  the 
National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  Is- 
sued a  Joint  sutement  on  the  subject  of  sub- 
sidies     Here  is  what  they  said: 

"We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  tise  of 
subsidies  In  lieu  of  a  fair  return  In  the  mar- 
ket place  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  a  program  of  so-called  Incen- 
tive payments  for  the  production  of  certain 
crrps  We  in.'-lst  that  these  payments  as  now 
projected  are  nothing  but  subsidies  disguised. 


Despite  repeated  protests,  it  continues  to  be 
the  policy  of  tbe  adnUnistratlon  to  restrict 
returns  to  farmers  by  ceilings  and  to  attempt 
to  compensate  them  by  subsidies  with  their 
attendant  uncertainties.  For  the  first  time 
In  30  years,  normal  adjtistmenta  In  the  na- 
tional economy.  If  permitted  to  function, 
would  put  the  fanner  on  an  equal  basis  with 
American  labor  and  lndu£try. 

"We  warn  that  any  economy  which  does  not 
pay  the  cost  of  Its  food  bill  wUl  inevitably 
collap?e.  If  this  situation  persists,  we  con- 
sider It  a  grave  danger  to  the  Nation.  We 
insist  upon  price-control  policies  which  will 
assure  maximum  production  as  the  best  pro- 
tection against  both  inflation  and  hun- 
ger •  •  •  Finally,  we  recommend  that 
Immediate  assurance  be  given  American 
farmers  by  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion of  their  intention  to  preserve  agriculture 
as  an  independent  and  self-supporting  in- 
dustry" 

But  there  la  something  else  that  ought  to 
cause  us  as  fanners  to  ponder  the  subject  of 
subsidies — the  recent  declElon  of  the  United 
Slates  Supreme  Court,  highest  authority  in 
our  land,  and  from  whose  decision  there  Is  no 
appeal,  no  relief  short  of  changing  the  Na- 
tion's Constitution  Itself!  Remember  the  49- 
cent  wheat  penalties  a  couple  years  ago? 
E>ery  wheat  grower  does.  Well,  one  Eoscoe 
C  Philburn,  an  Ohio  farmer,  appealed  to  the 
courts  for  relief,  contending  his  constitutional 
rights  as  a  citizen  were  violated. 

He  denied  that  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  Constitution,  had  a  right  to  Inter- 
fere with  his  farm  operations,  that  when  he 
planted  his  wheat  the  penalty  for  excess  mar- 
ketings was  15  cents  a  bushel  and  that  Just 
about  the  time  the  wheat  was  ready  for  har- 
vest the  penalty  was  raised  to  49  cents.  This, 
he  contended,  deprived  him  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  which  Is  forbidden 
by  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
But  the  Supreme  Cotirt  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  was  maintaining  wheat 
prices  by  subsidy  payments,  and  said:  "It  is 
hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  the  Government 
to  regulate  that  which  It  subsidizes!"  If  It 
seems  strange  to  some  farmers  that  the  Na- 
tion's ablest  farm  leaders,  and  friends  of  agri- 
culture in  Congress,  should  oppose  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies  to  farmers  In  lieu  of  a  fair 
price  for  their  products,  here  is  one  everlast- 
ingly good  answer,  and  right  from  the 
Supreme  Court! 

It  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  "He  who 
pays  the  fiddler  calls  the  tune."  It  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  when  farmers  accept  sub- 
sidies, they  must  submit  to  regulation,  must 
obey  rules  laid  down  by  bureaucrats  In  Wash- 
ington. 

I  believe  that  the  subsidy  givers  in  Wash- 
ington are  sincere,  and  I  know  that  many 
farmers  believe  subsidies  are  a  good  thing 
for  agriculture.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
It  Is  dangerous  for  agriculture  to  live  under 
ceilings  that  are  fixed  below  an  equitable 
parity,  and  accept  the  difference  In  subsidies, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  Nation's  in- 
come is  the  highest  in  history,  and  people 
are  more  able  than  ever  before  to  pay  what 
farm  products  are  worth. 

Here  are  some  quesUons  every  farmer 
should  turn  over  In  his  nrlnd.  and  do  It  often: 
If  the  country  can't  afford  to  pay  what  farm 
products  are  worth  today,  can  we  ever  expect 
to  receive  fair  prices  for  them  any  time  In 
the  future?  If  we  must  live  partially  on  sub- 
sidies now.  how  can  we  possibly  live  without 
them  after  the  war  ends?  If  It  Is  true,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  says  It  la,  the  Govern- 
ment can  "regulate  that  which  It  subsidizes," 
Is  there  any  future  ahead  of  us  as  farmers 
except  regulation  and  low  Income  if  we  keep 
on  accepting  subsidies?  I  we  continue  to 
accept  subaldles  in  lieu  of  fair  prices,  will  we 
not  have  relinquished  our  liberties,  and  hav- 
ing done  so.  will  we  not  have  practically  re- 
duced ourselves  to  the  status  of  peasantry? 

F.  V.  HnNKEL. 
President,  iiissouri  Farmers  Association. 


Rom  21 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  IHOOB  BLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBE8KNT Axi  V  E3 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1943 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  public  tribute  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  room  21.  Central 
Palls  High  School,  for  their  nne  coopera- 
tion with  our  w  r  effort 

The  28  students  in  room  21  stand  out 
today  as  the  outstanding  class  not  only 
of  my  congressional  district  but,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  coimtry  as  salesmen  of  War 
bonds  and  stamps  for  Uncle  Sam.  These 
patriots  have  sold  in  5  months  $14,419.50 
worth  of  stamps  and  bonds,  an  average 
of  $514.98  per  pupil. 

To  each  and  every  one  of  them  I  say. 
Well  done;  we  are  proud  of  you. 


Dual  Citiienslup 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Montana: 

House  Joint  Resolution  3 
Resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  initiate  proper  action  and  legis- 
lation to  determine  the  Identity  and  forfeit 
the  citizenship  of  thoee  holding  a  dtial  citi- 
zenship m  any  other  country  and  prohib- 
iting such  citizenahlp 

Whereas  the  war  In  which  the  United  States 
Is  engaged  has  focused  attention  upon  cer- 
tain traitorous  and  disloyal  elements  In  the 
citizenship  of  this  country  which  have  used 
their  technical  citizenship  as  a  cloak  behind 
which  to  promote  and  carry  out  these  dis- 
loyal designs;  and 

Whereas  attention  has  also  been  focused 
on  nationals  of  foreign  countries  who  have 
regarded  their  primary  and  real  loyalty  to 
the  country  of  their  origin  and  their  Ameri- 
can citizenship  as  only  a  necessary  conven- 
ience In  better  securing  the  material  and 
political  advantages  which  this  great  Nation 
holds  forth;  and 

Whereas  these  elements  have  been  weaken- 
ing factors  In  the  unified  body  of  loyal  Amer- 
ican citizens  believing  In  the  traditions  and 
principles  of  the  American  democracy;  and 

Whereas  an  outstanding  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  these  elements  has  been  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  dual  citizenship  status  by 
acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  sovereignty 
of  their  native  country,  particularly  among 
the  Japanese,  German  Bundlsts.  and  Julian 

Fascists;  and  ..  ,j  ,     .». 

Whereas  foreign  countries  have  held  forth 
such  dual  citizenship  status  for  their  na- 
tionals In  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining their  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  said  nationals  and  for  the  purpoae  of 
commanding  their  loyalty  and  obedience  in 
peace  and  in  war;  and 


AT  16 
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WhereM  t\An  war  hM  made  ux  aw.tre  of 
the  ncreiuilty  of  ecrutlnlzlnj?  trore  car*'fully 
our  citizenship  in  order  that  by  infiltration 
of  dlaloyal  elementu  our  democratic  processes 
•re  not  perverted  fr.m  their  orlRinal  purposes 
and  used  againut  our  own  interest-.;  and 

Whereas  the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
American  democracy  requires  the  Immediate 
«'eeding  out  of  said  disloyal  elemrnts  and 
the  forfeiture  of.  and  exclusion  from.  Ameri- 
can citizenship  of  those  nationals  of  other 
cfiunlrles  prftcllcing  dual  cUlzenshIp  or  for 
uhom  dual  citizenship  U  held  out:  Nuw, 
th»refore.  be  It 

Rmolved  bj/  fhc  A^semtly  and  Smate  of  the 
Stite  of  Montana,  That  the  ConprcM  of  the 
United  States  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
memorialized  to  Institute  proper  action  and 
leKislatlon;  (ll  to  determine  the  Identity  of 
thcMw  persf)ns  In  thl.i  country  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry or  otherwlne  »ub«tcrlbJng  to  citizenship 
or  miJUilng  themselves  amenrbte  to  the  sov- 
tartignty  of  any  other  country;  (2i  to  forfeit 
the  American  citizenship  of  such  persons, 
and  (.31  to  prohibit  any  person  now  or  here- 
tofure  holding  or  exercising  a  dual  cittzenrthip 
from  being  or  ever  becoming  an  American 
cll;zen;   and  be  It  further 

Re»oli>ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
f«>r warded  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  ot  Repre- 
•entalives.  and  to  each  Senator  and  Mcmbi-r 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
fTMs  of  the  United  States  from  Mont;-na. 


The  Cruiser  "Biloxi" 


EXTE^'SION  OF  HEMAHKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or    M! -.^IsslfPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OI-    KEPHEbEN  I  ATI  VES 

Tufsdau    February  23.  t943 

M:  COLMt.R  Mi  Sprakrr,  today,  at 
the  Newport  News  shipyards  in  the  State 
of  ViiL;inia.  thorp  was  launched  another 
warship  as  the  latest  addition  to  our 
ever.-rro-.vinpr  Navy — alieady  the  most 
IX)werful  in  the  woiid.  With  ht-r  powt-i - 
fill  Kuns  and  most  modern  equipment. 
this  ship  will  he  anotiier  important  factor 
with  whuh  llie  cnernu's  of  America  will 
have  to  reckon  in  their  vain  effort  to 
control  the  mastery  of  the  seas. 

But  to  stnn»'  of  us  the  launchmR  of  this 
Rre.it  implement  of  warfare  was  some- 
thinK  more  than  an  addition  to  our  fleet. 
for  It  carried  with  if  into  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  a  treat  deal  of  i-'-ntiinrnt  for 
the  people  of  th«  t'reat  State  of  Missis- 
sippi and  revives  the  hi.storic  legends  of 
the  ci'y  for  which  she  was  n.inied  for 
this  proud  ship  which  vmU  sail  tlie  huh 
seas  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  bears  the 
name  of  Biloxi  This  last  woid  m  United 
States  na'.al  f^shting  craft  slid  gently 
down  into  the  \\aUT  at  hl^;h  notm  tociay. 
It  was  chnsteiud  by  the  charmiiif:  wife 
of  the  former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Biloxi. 
Mrs.  Louis  Biaun. 

The  launchKi';  of  thi.s  Kood  ship 
brought  about  the  fruition  of  the  dreams 
of  Mis^issippians  t^dierally  and  of  the 
citizenship  of  Biloxi  particularly  to  have 
one  of  L'ncl"*  Sam's  crui.^ers  named  after 
thi.s  historic  city.  Several  years  ago  in 
response  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
citiirenship  of  this  community,  the  late 


and  lamented  Mi.s.sis,sippian.  Pat  Harri- 
son, and  I  souv;ht  this  action  by  the  Navy. 
And  today  all  Missi.ssippian.s  are  proud 
of  tlie  fact  that  for  the  first  time  a 
United  States  cruiser  has  been  named  fur 
a  Mi  1.S1S.S1PP1  city. 

liie  quaint  little  city  wh.ose  name  this 
proud  warsiiip  bears  lias  tl.e  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  first  settlements  of 
white  people  in  the  Mis.iissippi  Valley. 
It  was  founded  by  Mou.->ieur  D  Iberville 
in  1699  under  direct  authority  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Kinu  of  France.  And  tcxiay 
may  be  scvn  a  boulder  and  a  cro.s.s  mark- 
ing the  approximate  spot  of  this  little  city 
where  the  Frenchmen  t\rst  stepped  from 
their  boats  to  the  mainland.  At  one 
time  Biloxi  was  thf  capital  of  a  vast 
rct'ion  of  this  cjuntry  ex  endin^j  as  far 
west  as  the  Yellowstone  Niitioiial  Park. 
The  f!a"s  of  France  Spain.  En;;land.  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  have  all  responded  in  the 
past  to  the  gentle  bieeze  winch  blew 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  shore  of 
which  the  city  Is  built. 

All  hail  this  newest  addition  to  our 
mii:hty  f!:^et!  May  this  proud  .sh.p's 
voyaKe  on  the  global  waters  be  as  re- 
splendent and  inspinnii  as  the  heritage 
of  the  beautiful  little  city  v.hose  name 
she  bears. 


Address  of  Theodore  Granik 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or     NIW     YOPK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEbENTATIVES 
Tucsdai/.  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  CELLEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REC- 
ORD. I  include  the  address  delivered  by 
Theodore  Granik.  founder  and  director 
of  the  Aintrican  Forum  of  tl-.e  Air.  at  the 
comniencfment  exercises  of  St.  John's 
University  School  of  Law  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y  .  on  February  4 

The  citation  awaidcd  to  him  recited 
that  Mr.  Granik  had  oeen  an  "outstand- 
ing student  at  S',  .John's  University 
School  of  Law  from  19JG  to  1920";  while 
still  a  studtnt,  organized  the  forum; 
•served  from  1934-37  as  assistant  district 
attorney  of  New  York;  counsel  for  the 
U:iif''d  States  Housing  Authority  from 
1937  to  1941;  iielpcd  write  the  law  cre- 
ating the  much-needed  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation;  the  first  alumnus  of 
the  .school  of  law  to  win  a  place  in  the 
current  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica. "The  board  of  trustec-s  of  St.  John's 
University."  the  citation  concluded,  "tak- 
ing cognizance  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  a  loyal  son.  devoi'd 
father,  and  di.stinguisbed  public  servant, 
is  happy  to  confer  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  lews." 

Mr.  Granik's  address  follows: 

Rpverei-.fl  Father  Prosidcnt.  members  of  the 
faculty  graduate.i.  and  friends,  you  are  most 
gt-nerous  in  bcPTOuin«  an  honor  without 
equal  in  niy  hie  I  accept  It  as  a  challenge 
to  carry  on  Uiroagh  the  trying  months  ahead. 


A  commencement  tpcaker  l«  1  believe,  sup- 
posed to  open  the  eyea  of  the  graduate*  to 
the  broad  vistas  lying  ahead 

A  decade  and  a  half  Bh'o  my  classmate* 
and  I  sat  In  \our  chairs  We  were  the  chil- 
dren of  fortune — or  so  we  were  tcld  We 
were  stepping' out  into  a  life  brimful  of  op- 
portunities. 

That  was  the  golden  summer  of  1929. 
Protperlty  waa  everywhere.  We  were  to  walk 
right  out  and  help  ourselves. 

Ye.s;  we  were  born  of  the  bocm.  But  be- 
fore the  year  was  out — in  less  than  4 
months — we  learned  otherwise.  The  bubble 
burst— and  we  were  left  rubbing  the  »cnp 
from  our  eyes. 

What  followed  mUht  be  called  the  road 
back — except  that  the  signposts  have  b^tn 
scattered  and  confUMing. 

You  ladles  and  gentlemen  today  are  also 
iKJrn  of  the  boom.  Production  figures  ar« 
even  higlirr  than  in  1929.  Money  abounda. 
Billions  have  made  millions  almost  small 
change.  Yes;  and  life  Is  even  richer  In  op- 
portunities— but  right  there  the  comparlaou 
mu.st  end 

The  fruits  are  on  the  trees.  For  most  of 
you.  however,  the  picking  mubt  be  post- 
poned. 

There's  another  Job  to  be  done — there '•  • 
war  which  muat  be  won — and  most  of  you 
doubtless  will  t>e  doing  your  share  within  a 
very  few  weeks. 

This  course  you  have  completed  may  have 
been  Just  an  Interlude  belore  your  call  to 
duty 

You  must  have  wondered.  particula:ly 
through  the  trying  last  few  month.s.  whether 
your  studies  and  your  i^acrinces  for  th<-in 
have  not  been  in  vaui  What,  you  m.iy  n?k. 
is  the  importance  of  the  l.w  la  a  world  ruled 
by  the  gun? 

Dictators  smirk  at  laws  and  rights  Evtii 
democracies  suspend  laws  When  disaster 
threatens 

In  the  final  analysis,  when  the  biggest  Issue 
Is  at  stake — the  issue  of  survival,  of  exist- 
ence— when  that  l.s  at  stake,  the  law  Is  for- 
gotten and  brute  force  decides. 

Yes.  that  is  true  B:oks  are  no  answer  for 
bullets  Canons — with  a  single  "n  " — are  of 
little  effect  against  tank.s. 

Why.  then  attach  any  significance  to  a  de- 
gree In  the  law  or  In  any  other  field?  Why 
should  not  all  education  be  abandoned  and 
the  students  taken  en  maase  into  the  armed 
services? 

To  that  I  can  best  answer  that  ours  Is  not 
an  education  for  death.  Ours  Is  a  system 
of  teaching  ai  d  of  learning  to  make  and  to 
live  n  better  and  a  fuller  life  In  the  epoclj 
which  mu."*!  follow  war 

Perhaps  the  word  "epoch"  is  rese-ved  for 
historians,  it  may  be  out  of  order  to  pn.pheajr 
an  era  Tliat  criticism  I  will  chance  because 
we  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  better  world 
with  the  next  p^-ace — certainly  better  than 
the  two  di//y  decades  which  followed  Vcr- 
snilles 

And.  If  it  l*  a  iieitor  WTid  it  will  be  so 
only  because  tnen  nuke  it  no  It  will  once 
again  be  s  world  of  laws  and  ri:;litx  f<  unded 
en  treaties  which  we  hope  to  make  the  great- 
est legal  documents  cf  all  time 

Sweet  i^re  the  uses  of  adverilty  For  23 
years  America  was  at  peace  with  the  woild  — 
and  seemed  to  care  not  a  whit  about  peace. 

Now  we  have  been  at  war  for  14  months 
and  even  above  the  battle  cries  from  Rabaul 
to  Rofit<  V.  the  call  for  peace  Is  heard  "round 
the  wcrld  Without  losing  sight  of  the  layk 
at  hand— and  It  is  a  tremendous  task— men 
of  all  continents  look  ahead  to  the  durable 
peace  of  which  our   President   speaks 

Our  fe.t  are  set  firmly  rn  what  Archbishop 
Spellman  of  New  York  has  called  The  Read 
to  Victory  No  lom^er  do  vie  stumble  along 
the  road  back  This  time  the  hlj;hway  mark- 
ers are  clear— only   The  di.stance   is   in  doutDt. 

But  the  archbishop  bids  us  look  beyond 
the  Immediate  goal  of  military  victor.y. 
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Treedom  la  not  a  commodity  that  once 
posaesMd  U  never  lost,"  writea  the  arch- 
bishop "But  tt  will  be  luevlUbly  lost  for  ua 
unless  It  la  cherished,  fought  for  and  pre- 
aerved  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  was  pro- 
claimed and  won  in  the  beginning." 

There  you  have  it.  All  too  long,  especially 
alnce  1819,  we  figured  that  money  could 
buy  anything  on  the  commodity  market — but 
the  most  coveted  possession,  freedom,  was 
not  so  easily  to  be  had 

Now  we  know  that  we  did  not  apprecUte 
It  when  we  bad  It.  We  are  giving  our  life- 
blood  to  reesUbltsh  Uiat  freedom  And.  once 
we  bave  traversed  tbe  road  to  victory,  we 
must  be  determined  to  preserve  that  liberty. 
Wby  didn't  we  think  of  tbu  last  time? 
What  reason  u  there  to  expect  that  we  will. 
at  long  last,  profit  by  these  moat-coctly 
mlatakea? 

Well,  suppose  we  look  back  to  tbe  last  time 
President  Wilson  enunciated  In  h't  14  pointa 
a  program  whlcb  coincides  largely  with  Presi- 
dent Etoosevelts  "four  freedoms  " 

Tes,  we  did  fight  last  time.  too.  with  a  pur- 
pose in  mind  Unfortunately,  bowever.  that 
purpose — those  14  points — all  was  forgotten 
In  the  excitement  of  tbe  comparatively  quick 
armlatlce 

Mind  you.  up  to  the  fateful  eleventh  bour 
of  the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month 
the  people  of  the  world  believed  in  the  estab- 
liabment  of  controls  and  agencies  which 
would  keep  the  peace  once  It  was  so  dearly 
won.  There  were  no  Gallup  polls  then,  but 
hlBtorlana  tell  us  that  at  that  moment  the 
American  people  favored  some  such  organiza- 
tion as  the  League  of  Nations  and  World 
Court. 

President  Wilson  sailed  to  Prance  to  Imple- 
ment that  popular  sentiment — to  achieve  a 
peace  treaty  which  would  eliminate  the  causes 
for  war. 

But  suddenly  a  change  came  over  our  peo- 
ple. We  wauted  to  get  back  to  normal- 
mind  you,  not  to  plan  for  a  better  world,  but 
Just  to  return  to  the  pre-war  status  The 
ticker  tape  and  confetti  we  ahowered  on 
the  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  became  a 
film,  a  curtain  which  closed  to  our  eyea  what 
was  going  on  beyond  our  shores. 

President  Wilson  worked  on,  little  aware 
of  this  change  of  sentiment  When  he  came 
borne  6  months  later  with  the  best  peace  he 
could  effect — although  we  know  now  that  it 
was  not  a  perfect  peace  by  any  means — when 
President  Wilson  brought  that  treaty  home 
he  fcund  his  own  countrymen  aloof — yes, 
even  hostile — to  the  terms 

We  never  did  ratify  that  treaty  In  fact. 
It  took  a  resolution  of  the  Congress  in  1921 
tt  declare  that  the  state  of  war  with  Germany 
no  longer  existed 

Why  such  aloofneas,  such  hostility?  Well, 
the  American  people  barely  knew  what  had 
happened  at  Versailles  Correspondents 
were  on  the  scene  They  did  their  best  to 
cover  a  dlfHcult  assignment  However,  most 
of  what  was  written  into  the  treaty  was 
worked  out  behind  closed  doors 

The  flnuhed  product  was  dumped  into  the 
world"B  lap.  It  was  now  beyond  the  stage 
of  dlscuaslon  and  debate  Take  it  or  lenve 
It— and  leave  a  world  still  torn  asunder.  The 
people  had  to  accept  the  treaty  as  it  was,  a 
whole  entity  full  of  holes,  or  forget  about 
peace  Part  of  the  world  accepted,  part 
demurred      And  the  holes  remained. 

We  do  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  will 
not  happen  again.  The  world  Is  sadder,  but 
the  world  is  wiser  Education  ha*  become 
mere  widespread.  You  enter  this  afternoon 
a  growing  company  of  college -trained  think- 
ers "The  printing  press  and  the  camera  re- 
fresh the  mind  with  new  reflections.  And 
we  now  have  radio 

Private  tutors  gave  way  to  private  schools. 
Private  schools  made  way  for  our  great  pub- 
lic-school system.  But  transportation  re- 
mained an  impediment  to  the  unlversaUty  ol 


education.     Now,   with   radio,  w*  have  by- 
passed this  handicap. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  had  had 
radio  in  1919.  Whatever  happened  at  Paris 
and  at  Versailles  would  have  become  public 
knowledge  within  a  few  hours  There  would 
have  been  sessions  t>ehlnd  closed  doors;  we 
still  have  them  today.  But  eventually  the 
diplomats  would  have  had  to  come  belore  the 
microphones  to  tell  the  world  what  was  hap- 
pening, what  was  proposed,  what  were  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  Even  the 
most  astute  politician  could  not  have  re- 
mained In  biding  too  long. 

Would  that  have  made  any  difference? 
Well,  at  leart  the  American  public  would  have 
known  what  wat  being  written  Into  the  treaty. 
It  would  not  bave  been  necessary  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  stump  the  country,  outlining 
the  beneflta  of  the  Leagtie  of  Nations  to 
unllstenlng  ears  at  scattered  whistle  stops. 

I  can't  claim  that  radio  at  Versalilea  would 
have  changed  the  course  of  the  world's  his- 
tory But  radio  would  have  brought  these 
men— Wilson.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  others — 
to  the  world  so  that  the  people  could  weigh 
their  words.  Nothing  Is  so  persuasive  as  the 
human  voice. 

One  afternoon  at  Gettysburg  a  gaunt, 
towering  figure  spoke  out: 

"We  highly  resolve  •  •  •  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain.  •  •  •  That 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth ." 

It  was  a  Presidential  address,  but  most 
newspapers  paid  no  more  attention  to  It  than 
to  any  other  cemetery  oration. 

A  few  months  ago  another  President  spoke 
out: 

"We  are  united  In  seeking  the  kind  of  vic- 
tory that  win  guarantee  our  grandchildren 
can  grow  and.  under  God.  may  live  their  lives 
free  from  the  constant  threat  of  Invasion, 
destruction,  slavery,  and  violent  death" 

Those  words  gave  fresh  courage  to  a  nation 
burdened  by  the  greatest  war  In  history 
Those  words  gave  fresh  life  to  our  sister  na- 
tions throiighout  the  world  who  fight  with  us. 
I  make  no  claim  that  radio  will  win  the 
war  It  has  been  called  the  secret  weapon, 
but  It  hasn't  achieved  any  military  victories 
that  I've  noticed  In  the  official  communiques. 
If  radio  could  have  won  the  war,  It  would 
have  been  won  long  agcv— by  the  Axis.  The 
dictators  are  past  masters  In  the  use — or.  I 
should  say,  the  abuse — of  radio  They  em- 
ploy It  as  a  black-out — to  black  out  Independ- 
ent thought  We  of  the  democracies,  how- 
ever. Insist  on  radio  as  a  torch  to  enlighten 
the  whole  world. 

Yes.  radio  can  be  used  and  has  been  used 
by  devilish  minds  as  well  as  by  those  more 
saintly  To  guarantee  Its  use  for  the  greatest 
good  Is  the  task  of  men  of  education;  men 
and  women  like  yourselves,  who  are  trained 
in  the  law  and  who  know  about  the  Imposi- 
tion of  llmlUtlons  and  guaranties  and  safety 
measures 

It  is  from  that  standard  known  as  the  law 
that  human  privileges  are  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  human  rlghu.  Law  embraces  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  the  elevation  of 
labor,  tbe  Improvement  and  cultivation  of  the 
land.  It  means  the  continuous  order  which 
U  the  only  parent  of  personal  liberty  and 
political  right. 

Justice  which  enthrones  man  and  destroys 
tyrants.  When  gales  of  prejudice,  alarm,  and 
hvsterla  sweep  through  the  land,  the  lawye* 
must  be  stalwart  in  the  defense  of  fre^fl'-m 
of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  and  freedom 
of  the  preas  and  radio— yes,  and  freedom  of 
assembly — even  when  popular  will  Is  Inclined 
otherwise.  These  are  our  foundation.  They 
must  never  be  lightly  considered  or  tempo- 
rarily shelved. 

I  am  convinced  of  radio  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning the  peace.  But,  you  ask.  why  not  wait 
until  after  ttie  war  to  worry  about  that? 


If  we  are  to  achieve  a  Juat  paac*— the  dura- 
ble  peace- -we  must  prepare  for  It  now.  We 
must  act  today,  for  today  we  stand  united; 
tomorrow  even  the  sUgbtest  disagreement 
may  tear  us  asunder. 

If  the  horrors  of  Coventry,  the  bloodletting 
at  Lenmgrad.  the  carnage  on  Corregldor— if 
these  do  not  stir  a  positive  yearning — a  de- 
mand— for  world  order,  then,  indeed,  human- 
ity Is  hopeless  and  iu>thlng  can  save  It. 
And  how  are  we  to  act? 
We  must  work  toward  getting  a  public 
opinion  which  not  only  Is  vaguely  sentimen- 
tal toward  a  peaceful  world  and  some  kind 
of  force  that  Is  going  to  keep  the  peace,  but 
a  public  opinion  that  is  willing  to  count  the 
costs  and  make  up  Its  mind  to  stand  tboae 
costs. 

There  are  many  who  would  do  nothing 
about  the  peace  until  after  arms  have  been 
laid  down.  They  see  no  need  for  dlacusrton. 
let  alone  action,  at  this  time  They  feel  that 
all  problems  will  be  solved  In  due  course  If  we 
but  let  them  simmer 

If  that  be  so.  .bat  should  we  do  about 
French  north  Africa?  Simply  permit  tbe  pot 
to  simmer  and  the  mixture  to  thicken  in  the 
darkness  of  a  hands-ofl  policy?  Has  not  the 
glare  of  publicity,  largely  accomplished  by 
radio,  brought  out  what  might  well  have  be- 
come a  cancerous  growth  In  the  very  sides 
of  our  fighting  m».n? 

Now,  by  all  means.  Is  the  time  to  cotulder 
and  to  discuss  the  conflicting  forces  In  north 
Africa  Whatever  conunltments  are  mad*, 
even  though  they  be  called  only  temporary, 
will  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  post-war 
settlement. 

And  what  about  the  small  countries  like 
Yugoslavia?  If  we  adopt  simply  a  stand-off 
attitude  and  let  tbe  status  quo  remain  until 
after  the  war,  we  are  simply  closing  our  eyea 
and  dreaming  of  the  return  to  normal.  That 
Is  precisely  what  the  prevlotu  generation 
did  m  1919. 

Meanwhile  the  strife  goe-  on  within  Yugo- 
slavia between  the  Partisans  and  the  Chet- 
nlks — and  both  of  them  flfhtlng  against  the 
Axis.  What  U  the  status  quo  here?  Wltb 
whom  are  we  to  deal?  With  the  govem- 
ment-ln-exlle  In  London  or  with  the  Parti- 
sans In  the  Balkan  hills? 

That  situation  must  be  studied  today.  We 
must  hear  the  facts  and  we  must  think  them 
through  before  we  act. 

Largest  of  all  is  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  Germany  Only  last  Sunday  on  the 
American  forum  several  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most literary  figures  discussed  that  very 
question:  Shall  we  blame  only  the  Nazis? 
There  li  a  decided  dtflerenoe  of  opinion  as  to 
whom  to  hold  to  account  for  the  bloody 
decade  of  Hltlerlsm  Shall  It  be  only  Hitler 
and  his  henchmen,  the  Nazis  generally,  the 
Junkers  of  Prussia,  or  the  German  people  as 
a  whole? 

Certainly  that  forum  provoked  discussion 
among  Americans — a  broad  discussion,  as  the 
telegrams  and  early  letters  show  Americans 
are  by  no  means  agreed  on  what  should  be 
done.  But  they  are  agreed  on  one  thing 
They  do  want  to  hear  the«e  problem*  dis- 
cussed now,  so  that  they  can  think  them 
through  now. 

And  the  people's  thought*— public  opin- 
ion— does  have  a  tremendoiu  effect  on  gov- 
ernment In  a  democracy.  It  may  not  achieve 
at  once  what  It  sets  out  to  do.  but  tlie  driv- 
ing force  of  public  opinion  Is  a  constant  sptir. 
You  graduates,  especially  trained  In  tbe 
law,  have  the  ability  to  apprecUte  the  higher 
values,  the  goals  toward  which  mankind 
strives.  It  Is  for  you  to  use  your  training, 
your  experience  In  the  shaping  and  directing 
of  public  camion  in  the  dUBcult  days  which 
lie  ahead 

As  counselors  of  law.  you  will  become  fac- 
tors In  your  communities.  Service  In  tbe 
armed  forces  may  delay  this  for  a  time.  But 
the  degree  you  receive  here  today  stamps  you 
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BJi  potential  leaders  In  all  walks — and  lu  all 

uniloima. 

Ycu  will  have  an  Important  part  In  hPlplng 
to  fashion  public  opinion  for  a  durable  peace. 
Your  Ideas  will  be  accepted  with  greater 
wei«ht  because  you  will  be  steeped  In  the  law. 

Yours  will  be  the  true  era  of  opportunity— 
not  8o  much  the  opportunity  to  get  rich 
quick  and  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land,  but 
the  opportunity  to  help  make  America  and 
the  world  the  jjrand  place  that  th"  preceding 
generation  d.d  not  cure  to  plan  for. 

The  road  ahead  does.  then,  look  brighter 
to  men  and  women  with  a  vision  bused  on 
education.  You  can  now  gather  about  you 
the  forces  for  good  throughout  the  world. 
with  the  help  of  the  press,  the  camera,  and 
the  radio 

It  IS  to  you  that  the  UUle  people  look  to 
leadership  to  a  better  world,  little  people  like 
the  Yuj^oslav  partisan  named  Peter,  who  left 
his  wile  to  fight  In  the  woods  against  the 
Nazis, 

On  his  bfxiy  sevcrnl  weeks  later  was  found 
a  letter  Peter  had  written  to  his  unborn  son, 
from  which  I  quote: 

■'May  you  seek  always  and  strive  always 
tn  Rood  laith  and  high  courage,  lu  this  world 
where    men    grow   so   tired. 

■'Keep  your  power  to  receive  everything; 
only  learn  to  select  what  your  instinct  teils 
you  Is  right. 

■■Keep  your  love  of  life  but  throw  away  your 
fear  of  death.  Life  must  be  loved  or  It  is  lost; 
but   it   should   never  be   loved  tcx)  well 

■'Keep  your  delight  In  frlend.shlp;  only 
learn  to  know  your  friends. 

'  K -ep  your  Intolerance;  only  save  It  for 
what  your  heart  ttUs  you  Is  bad 

■'Keep  your  wonder  at  great  and  noble 
thing*  tike  sunlight  and  thunder,  the  rnin 
and  the  stars,  the  wind  and  the  sea.  the 
growth  of  tree.s  and  the  return  of  harvests, 
and  Mie  Kreatne.ss  of  heroes. 

'  Keep  your  honrt  hungry  for  new  knowl- 
edge, keep  your  hatred  cf  a  He;  and  keep 
yuur  ^M)wer  of  liullgruitlon. 

"Now  I  know  1  must  die  and  yovi  must  bo 
born  to  stand  upon  the  rubbish  heap  of  my 
err(jrs  KorKl\e  me  for  this  I  am  nnh«nird  to 
leave  you  an  untidy,  uncutnfurtablo  wurUl 
But  MO  It  must  be 

"In  thl)l•^:!lt.  n-  a  la.»»  benediction.  1  ►  < 
your  lorehrncl  ti.od  nlKht  to  you-  and  g*x)U 
niurnitiK  and  a  i  li  ar  dawn   " 


Benrfiti  Under  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
Exempt  From  Income  and  Victory 
Tax  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  Ok 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    rCMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPREyENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Spoukrr,  prac- 
tically every  Member  of  Congre.ss  lias 
retired  railroad  men  in  their  district  and 
lias  received  iiiquirie.s  as  to  whether  an- 
nuities and  pensions  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  are  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral income  and  Victory  tax 

The  followin.i,'  information  was  re- 
leased by  the  gencial  counsel  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  disclases 
that  railroad-retirement  annuities  and 
pensions  are  exempt  from  income  and 
Victory  tax. 

For  the  inform.ation  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  herewith  inserting  a  copy  of  the 


memorandum  prepared  by  the  General 
Coun.sel  of  the  Haih-oad  Retirement 
Board : 

MEMOR.\NDt;M 

Chicago.  III..  December  29.  1942. 
To:  The  Board. 

From:  The  General  Counsel. 
Subject:  Taxability  under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1042   of    annuity    and    pension   payments 
made  pursuant   to   the   Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937. 

St\eral  inqulrlcb  irom  varlotis  sources  have 
been  made  a.s  to  whether  or  not  annuity  and 
pension  payments  made  piusu.int  to  the  Rall- 
rond  Retlre.nent  Act  of  1937  are  subject 
either  to  the  general  Income  tax  impo'^ed  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  194'2  or  to  the  Victory 
tax  ImpvMHd  by  section  172  of  that  act 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  A  H.  Myers,  of  my 
Ftaff.  which  contains  an  analysi.s  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Income  tax  In  question,  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  analysis  and  the  express 
exemption  conttined  in  section  12  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  19:17.  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  annuity  and  pension  payments 
made  pursuant  to  the  Retirement  Act  are  not 
subject  to  either  the  general  income  tax  Im- 
posed by  the  Hevenut  Act  of  1942  or  the 
Victory  tax  lm{>i  sed  by  section  172  thereof. 

There  Is  also  attached  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr  Latimer  by  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Ititerniil  Revenue  m  which  the 
opinion  Is  likewise  expressed  tl.at  annuities 
and  peiLslons  received  pursuant  to  the  Rail- 
road Hetlrement  Act  of  1937  are  not  subject 
to  tin  Victory  tax  Imposed  by  section  172  of 
the  Revenui-  Act  of  1942  and  therefore  should 
be  excluded  from  gross  Income  In  computing 
the  Victory-tax  net  income 

JotiCrH  H    FRi.CIIILL. 

Genc:al  Cou'iscl. 

TRrA.SfRY  DrPARTMENT. 

Watf  iiiQton.  Drccmhcr  16,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Mt'aaAY  W    Latimm, 

Chatrrnati.  Hailroad  Rrtlrrmrnt  Board, 
Wiixltinotun,  D    ('. 

Sir  Relrrencc  l-  made  to  your  leiter  of 
Novi-mber  13  1  )43  In  which  you  request  to 
bo  ndvixed  as  to  whether  the  annuity  and 
pcnMlnii  pivnieiitM  m.ide  piiiauunt  to  Ihs 
Uallrn.  <l  H«-lirrinriit  Act  (;!  Hy;l7  l50  Btat  307) 
are  mibject  to  I  le  Vu  ii  ly  tax  uudei  the  pro- 
V'Hlon*  of  HiM-fW  II  4Vi  of  the  iiiieiiuil  R-venue 
Code  HN  ridded  Dy  Rcctton  173  uf  tho  Revenue 
Act  of   1U42 

Section  173  A  the  Revenu4'  Act  of  1943 
designates  the  Victory  tax  ni  a  "temporary 
Income  tax  on  Indlvidualii.  "  and  section  4.M 
of  the  Internal  .'-levenue  Cede  define*  the  term 
"Victory  tax  net  incc  me.  "  as  used  in  section 
450  thereof,  to  nean  gros-s  income  (excluding 
certaiti  tcms  riot  material  hcein)  les.s  cer- 
tain expenses  ind  other  specified  allowable 
deductions.  Sfction  22  (a)  of  the  code  sets 
forth  the  general  deflnitii)n  of  the  term  "gross 
income"^  and  under  section  19  22  (a)-l  of 
Regulations  lOCI.  promulgated  thereur.der.  It 
Is  stated  that  ■'isross  Income  includes  •  •  • 
income  derived  from  any  source  whatever, 
unless  exempt  :  rom  tax  by  law  " 

Based  on  the  specific  provision  of  section 
12  of  the  Rallrc.ad  Retirement  \cx.  of  1937  re- 
garding the  nor  ta.\ability  of  annuities  or  pen- 
sions paid  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
under  the  act.  It  wa.s  held  in  I  T  3115,  Cumu- 
lative Builctm  1937  2  page  62.  that  such  pay- 
ments were  not  subject  to  income  tax  in  the 
hands  of  the  recipients. 

Acco:d;ngly.  -.he  annuities  and  pensions  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  ot  1937  are  not  subject  to  the  Victory  tax 
impt)fed  by  s<?ction  4oO  of  the  code,  as 
imended.  and  should  be  excluded  from  gross 
.nconie  in  computing  the  Victory  tax  net  In- 
come 

Respectfully, 


Dtputy  CommuiswKer. 


MtMOR'.NOt'M 

Chicago.  Ill  .  A'orember  18.  1942. 

To:  The  general  counsel. 

From:   Mr    A   H   Myers 

Subject;  Applicability  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Revi'i^ue  Act  of  1942  (Public  Law  73 J. 
77th  CoiiB  .  2d  sess  )  uj.on  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  ard 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
attempt  briefly  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1912.  approved  Octob*:r 
21.  1942.  afTccts  benefits  payable  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  or  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  by  the  levying  of 
an  income  tax  on  such  benefits.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problem,  rulings  of  the  In- 
come Tax  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internil 
Revenue  are  reviewed  In  order  better  :o 
understand  the  treatment  for  Income-tiiX 
purposes  of  the  benefits  granted  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  and  the  Railrrnd  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  AI.'^o.  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  the  amendments  made 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1942  are  cited.  S:ive  for  the  speciilc 
sections  referred  to  herein,  all  olhor  pro\l- 
sions  of  the  new  revenue  act  appear  irrele- 
vant to  the  present  inquiry.  It  should  je 
noted,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  t.-ie 
complete  hearings  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  the  1912  Revenue  Act  have  not  be'D 
printed,  so  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  know 
definitely  what  was  or  what  was  not  befc  re 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

PROVISIONS  or  THE  RAII  ROAD  RrTIRFMENT  ACT 
AND  THE  RAII  RoAD  t  NFMPIOYMENT  I.NSIRANrK 
ACT 

Section  13  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
states: 

"No  annuity  or  pension  payment  fhall  tie 
RMlgnable  or  be  nubject  to  any  tax  or  to 
garnl'hment.  attachment,  or  other  legal  prcc- 
rim  UTKler  any  clrcumstnncru  whatiioevrr.  nor 
iihaU  the  payment  thereof  be  antlrip.i'cd   " 

A  like  ptovKiinn  in  preKrnt  In  the  Haili  ,id 
Unein|iloyinent  IniuiaiKj  Art.  Hectinn  2  ic|: 

"No  brnrfliA  shall  be  n"<'lt;niihle  or  be  it  b- 
Ject  to  any  tax  or  tn  garni'hment  ntt;ichme  it. 
or  other  legal  procena  unUrr  any  circiDn- 
■tincrs  whi»t»toever.  nor  khull  the  piymtnt 
thereof  be  nnticlpated  " 

RCI.INl^N  or  Tlir  INCOMF  TAX   r'NTT  Of  THE 

Bt'RiAir  or  iN^^tiiNAi.  RrvfNit 

Prior  to  the  R<venue  Art  cf  1942,  the  In- 
come Tax  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  had  ruled.  In  xcveral  deciMons,  that 
payments  mude  under  the  Railroad  Retfe- 
ment  Act.s  of  1934  d  T  2842.  XIV -1  C  B 
43).  of  1935  (I  T  306fc.  1937  1  C  B  59)  and 
of  1D37  (I  T  3115  1937-2.  C  B  62)  are  not 
subject  to  Fedeial  Income  tax  In  the  hai.ds 
of  the  recipients  In  view  of  the  express  po- 
hlbltlons  contained  in  ei\ch  of  the  acts  agalast 
taxing  such  payments  '  Although  no  rul  ng 
has  yet  been  made  by  the  Income  Tax  U  lit 
under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  the  conclusions  reached  therein  appar 
equally  applicable  to  that  act  for  like  reasons. 

Even  without  such  a  specific  prohibltl  )n. 
the  Income  Ta.x  Unit  had  ruled  that  payme  its 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  under  •he 
Social  Security  Art  of  1935,  either  a.s  lump 
sums  (I  T  3194  1933  —  1.  C.  B  114;  I  T 
j229.  1938—2,  C  B  136).  or  by  a  State  ageiicy 
on  account  of  unemployment  (I  T  3C30. 
1938—2.  C  B  136)  are  likewise  not  subject  to 
Federal  income  tax.  and.  further,  that  n(  ne 
of  the  Pideral  benefit  payments  made  unlet 
the  1939  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Krt  are  subject  to  such  lax  (I  T  34  47 
1941  —  1.  C    B    191J 


•The  prohibitions  referred  to  were  similar 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retlrcm*  nt 
Act  of  1937    quoted  above. 
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In  view  cf  the  provl.'^lons  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Railroad  Uncmploy- 
n-ent  Insurance  Act  expressly  prohibiting  tax- 
ation of  benefits,  as  quoted  above,  the  ques- 
tion pre.'^eined  Is:  Were  those  provisions,  to- 
gether with  the  foregoing  ruling  of  the 
Bureau  of  Intcriial  Revenue  under  iho.se  acts 
vh:ch  were  predicated  upon  them,  affected 
by  the  subsequent  enactment  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1942.  eitner  ex|>ressly  or  impliedly? 
S..ice  an  examination  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
19<2  reveals  n  >  express  changes  made  in  either 
the  Railicfd  Retirement  Act  or  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  the  Inquiry  Is 
actually  restricted  In  scope  to  ascertainir  g 
whether  pny  cha'.ce  has  impliidlv  been  made 
1  these  acts,  bearing  In  mind  that  amend- 
ments or  repeals  by  Implication  are  not 
f)  vored  in  the  law.  A  reading  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1942  falls  even  to  disclose  any  change 
arising  by  mere  inference. 

The  only  sections  of  the  revenue  act  which 
might  rem.olely  be  cl:iimed  to  have  wrought 
any  change  upon  elt^cr  the  Hailroad  Retire- 
ment Act  or  the  Railroad  Unemphmnent 
Insurance  Art  appear  to  \x  those  relating  to 
the  definition  of  "gross  Income,'  its  inclu- 
sions and  exclusions.  The  remainder  of  this 
memorandum,  therefore,  is  addressed  to  a 
dlscussit-n  of  the  possible  Inclusion  or  ex- 
clusion of  benefits  provided  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  and  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
eurance  Acts  as  grt  ss  income  under  the  in- 
ternal-revenue code  as  It  txifcicd  up  U)  tl.e 
efTective  date  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942.  i>s 
well  as  thertai;er  The  purpose  Is  to  a.^cr- 
tain  (li  whether  without  expre.^s  lax  immu- 
nity such  tK'n?ni8  would  have  been  u^xable 
as  beli.R  included  within  He  di  flnltlon  cf 
gross  liiCoinc  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
prur  to  the  (  na 'tment  date  of  tiif  1942  Reve- 
nue Act:  (2i  w!»>  thrr  the  cc. iclus).  :  -  irchk'd 
In  (1)  we:e  chauKi-d  by  the  Ut\in;ie  Art  of 
1942,  and  i3i  if  chan;;.  d.  wheih<r  tlK^e 
Changes  are  ()])eiuilve  upon  the  ixpieKs  tu.x- 
Immunlty  ncctlons  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  UalWoaU  Unemployment 
Initurance  .  ct 

iNifRNAi    RrvrrifE  rop»  ANr  nfiTAo  or 

iNit)  NAt  RrvrJ«t;t  RrcifiArioNR 
In  the  foreK"l'>i:  detlrlon«  of  the  Uurrnu  c  f 
Intrrnnl  Rrvrnue  pertHltilng  U:  the  H'K-ial 
(Becurlty  Act  and  Itn  nmendmmt*.  whU  h  nc  t 
ronUiina  no  rxiirfss  taxing  piohlbition,  no 
tei.»<.n  wax  a'».>;ned  fi  tho  conclumonh 
r<M  ched  However  u  r.  frrenrr  to  the  Internal 
Rrxeimr  fo'te  unci  tlie  recula*  loim  promul- 
gated ihireunder  by  the  Burt-au  of  Interi-nl 
Revenue  will  It  keems.  supply  this  omiHSlon, 
and,  in  addition,  will  revesl  the  character  of 
the  payments  made  under  the  S<jcial  8e- 
curitv  Act  Buch  paynients  are,  by  analogy, 
similir  to  benefits  payable  under  the  Rail- 
road Rptlrement  and  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Actf 

Section  22  (a I  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides,  in  part. 

"  'Gross  income  Includes  gains,  profits,  and 
Income  derived  from  salaries,  wages,  or  com- 
pensation for  pesonnl  service  of  whatever 
kind  and  In  whatever  form  paid  •  •  • 
and  income  derived  from  any  source  what- 
ever.      

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  regula- 
tions 103,  section  19  22  (u) -2.  state : 

retired  pay  of  Federal  and  other  officers,  and 
pensions  or  retiring  allowances  paid  by  pri- 
vate persons  or  by  the  United  States  are  In- 
come to  the  recipients  •  •  V  However, 
so-called  pensions  awarded  by  one  to  whom 
no  services  have  been  rendered  are  mere  gifts 
or  gratuities  and  are  not  taxable."  Under 
section  22  (b)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.'  gifts   (save  for  the  income  from  such 


property)  are  expressly  excluded  from  gross 
income.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  pay- 
ments, whether  denominated  annuities  or 
pensions  (as  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act)  or  insurance  benefits  (as  under  the 
Social  Security  Act) .  made  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  or  the  Social  Security  Act,  are 
gilts  or  gratuities  not  awarded  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
consequently  are  not  ta.xable  income. 

Nor  docs  it  appear  reasonable  to  hold  that 
the  mere  denomination  of  such   benefits  as 
ItiEuraiice  or  annuity  payments  in  these  acts 
operates  to  bring  them  within  any  cf  the  ex- 
ccpi:on;>  to  the  exclusk^ns  from  gross  income 
found  in  section  22  (bi    i2)   of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.     This  provision  removes  from 
the  op«;rati(jn  of  the   exclu->io;is  to  gross  In- 
come   the    proceeds   of   certain    Insurance   or 
annuity   contracts.     In   other   words,   it   In- 
cludes In  grcss  income  specified  amounts  re- 
ceived from  certain  types  of  insurance  policies 
or   from   annuity  contracts       Ilie   gratuitous 
character  of  the  payments  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  negatives   the  existence   of  a 
contractual  obligation  which  might  make  the 
foreg<-ing    Inclusions    arpUcable  '     Moreover, 
the  lact  that  in  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  the  am-iunts  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer  are   styled   conUituticns '   would    not 
seem  to  dortrov  the  pratuitcus  nature  cf  the 
benefits  payable  under  that  act  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  annuities  '-ontemplated  by 
section  22  (b)   (2).  despite  the  ruling  in  I  T. 
2t!42.'  decided  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act    of    1934       It    was    there    held    that    the 
amount  of  the  contributions  paid  by  an  em- 
ployee  through   deduction   thereof   from   the 
emp'o:.ees  ccmpcn^ation  was  to  be  Included 
In    the    gross    Income    of   the    latter,   withcjul 
reduc  tlon. 

llir  language  of  that  decision  sd'tmg  that 
th°    transncllon    was    to    be    regarded    "as 
thoUKh   the  employee   had   acttially   received 
the  compensation  In  lull  and  thereafter  ex- 
pended    •     •      •     It     as     his     contribution 
toward  the  purchnne  of  an  annnify   payable 
to  him  upon  hin  retirement   "  must  he  eon- 
sul'ied  with  rr»er<  nee  to  the  pnriicului  »lat. 
Ule  Iheic  involvid,  naiii' ly    mhIiom  23   (c;|   of 
llir    Intrrnnl    Revenue    d-do       That    M-cilon 
rilnlen  only  to  tlie  ullowaiifp  of  a  decluitlon 
fiorii    groM    mrome    tor    tnxen    paid    or    ac- 
crued      H«ncr,     though     the     contribution 
pH>able  was  held  not  to  be  a  deductible  tax. 
within  the  m^KninK  of  »<•(  tum  23  (c) ,  it  does 
n')t  appeur  reasonable  completely  to  divorce 
the    language   from   the    particular   problem 
there  presented.* 

In   passing,  section  22   (b)    (5)    of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  may  be  observed,  pro- 
viding.   In    effect,    that    amounts    received 
thrcugh    accident    or    health    Insurance    or 
I    under  workmen's  compensation  acts  as  com- 
pensation for   personal  injuries  or  sickness, 
I    plus   the  amount  of  any   damages  received 
I    either  by   suit  or  agreement  on  account  of 
!    such    Injuries   or   sickness,   shall    not   be    In- 
cluded In  gross  Income  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation.     Section  113  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1942  amends  this  code  section  by  add- 
ing that  amounts  received  as  a  pension,  an- 
nuity, or  similar  allowance  for  personal  In- 


-The  amendment  made  to  this  section  by 
sec  111  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942  Is  not 
material  here,  since  the  change  relates  only 
to  what  Is  c^r  is  not  taxable  Income  from  prop- 
erty acquired  by  gift.  etc. 


=  The  addition  made  to  this  section  of  the 
code  (In  cases  of  transfers  of  annuity  or  in- 
surance policies)  by  sec.  110  at  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1G42  has  no  bearing  upon  the  Instant 
dLscuESion. 

*  S?e  sec   8 
'XIV   1.  C    B    43 

•  In  this  connection  also  see  Report  No 
2668,  HoU!=e  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  8, 
and  Report  No.  2164,  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess  ,  p. 
8.  referring  to  the  contributions  collected  by 
the  Board  as  '■taxes." 


Juries  or  sickness  resiUtlng  from  active  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces  of  any  country  shaU 
likewise  be  excluded  and  exempt.     It  Is  evi- 
dent from  a  reading  of  section  118  that  the 
amendment  was  enacted  to  exclude  addition- 
ally under  section  22  (b)    (5)   only  such  dis- 
ability annuities  as  might  result  from  injury 
or   sickness   in   military   service   and   which 
theretofore  had   been   Included  in   gross   In- 
come.   It  18  believed  liiat  tins  adduion  to  tiie 
exclusions  from   gross   income   was   not   in- 
tended impliedly  to  change  or  aHect  in  any 
way   otiier   types   of    pens. ons,   annuities,   or 
similar  allowances  having  no  relation  to  dis- 
abiluy    resulting    from   military    service.      It 
would  be  unreiisonable,  it  seems,  to  impute 
to  Congreiss  an   intentitin   to  eniruge   inclu- 
SiOSis  in  gross  income  ol  other  tyi>es  of  pen- 
sions or  annuities  having  no  relation  to  dis- 
ability   resuliin?    from    military    service    and 
not    o'cherwiEP    Included    in    gross    income, 
merely    by    reason   ol    the    specific   exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  pensions  or  annuraes 
awarded  as  the  result  of  disability  suffered  in 
the  armed  forces      A  construction  of  section 
113  which  would  imply  such  an  enlargement 
cf  the  definition  cl   gro.ss  Incom.e   would  be 
strained.    Indeed.      Thercfcjrc.    it    is    believed 
that  section   113  Is  Inapplicable  to  any  dis- 
fibility  annuities  or  pensic;ns  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  since    (1)    such  annu- 
ities or  pensions  are  not  awarded  "lor  per- 
sonal   Injuries    or    sickness    resulting    from 
active   service    in    the    armed    forces   of    any 
country."  as  pretcribed  by  the  above  amend- 
ment;  and  (2)   they  are  otherwise  excluded 
:from  gross  lru?ome  as  gratuities  under  sec- 
tion 22  (b)   (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ctxle, 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  (1)  that 
the  benefit!  payable  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  were  not  Included  in  gronn  In- 
come  under  the   provisions  of   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code;   (2)  that  thry  are  likewise  not 
included  In  gross  income  under  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1942;   and   (3)   therefore  the  Revenue 
Act  cannot  be  considered  operntlvr  in  any  wnjr 
upon  the  specific  pre  vir.lonn  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Riillrond  Unemploy- 
ment IriKurancp  Art  ex))rrwly  exempting  iuch 
beiirili»  from  nil  laxeii.  HtaU'  or  F<  dtrnl     Con- 
st qurntly,  being  excluded  from  kk'm  Inctine 
for  Krdeml  income-tax  purjxiiies.  the  benefits 
arc  not  luxablo  as  lnvon»t'  In  the  hand*  of  the 
recipleiita. 

vtrremY-TAX  raovjsioHR  or  TMt  nrvtHtJ*  att 
or  i»*a 

An  imporunt  temporary  addition  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  exiJinng  with  the  ces- 
sation of  the  present  hotsiUitles,  was  mi:de 
by  the  Senate  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942 
This  addition,  called  a  Victory  tax,  is  part  of 
the  Individual  and  corporation  income-ux 
laws,  constituting  subchapter  D  thereof. 

The  term  "Victory-tax  net  Income"  is  de- 
fined '  as  gross  income  (excluding,  however, 
certain  specified  items  which  would  otherwise 
be  included  In  the  general  income-tax  defini- 
tion of  gross  income),  minus  13  specific  de- 
ductions comprising.  In  the  main,  most  of  the 
deductions  permitted  by  those  sections  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  computation  of  net  income  for  general 
income-tax  purpa'-es.'  The  term  "gross  in- 
come."  as  used  In  this  definition,  is  not  itself 
specifically  defined  in  the  Victory-tax  provi- 
sions.    However,  as  has  already  been   noted. 


'  See  sec  172  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942 
•  An  exception  is  made  in  any  taxable  year 
for  persons  earning  $3,000  or  less  who  elect  to 
make  returns  and  pay  the  tax  under  the 
schedule  provided  in  supplement  T  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  that  event.  "Vic- 
tory net  Inccm.e,"  Is  defined  merely  as  "the 
gross  income  for  such  year."  without  further 
qualifications  and  without  any  deductions 
therefrom. 


^ 
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thr  Victory  tax  ts  but  n  part  of  the  Rrneral 
Income-tax  pr<;vislons  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  In  ftclduion,  (c)  of  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942  recites: 
'Except  as  otherv/lpc  pxpresjsly  provided,  ternnus 
used  in  Ihla  »ct  nhall  have  the  hiime  meaning 
Bs  when  U3»«l  In  the  Internf.l  Rrvenue  Code  " 
Hence,  tn  View  jf  this  specific  provision 
•a  well  as  In  view  of  ihe  fact  thiit  the  Vic- 
lory-t8x  sections  nre  an  integral  pari  of  the 
peneral  le'7  of  an  Income  tax  on  Individ- 
uals. It  seettu  fair  to  conclude  th»t  grf  ss 
Income,  as  used  In  the  Victory  lax  (wilh  the 
exception  of  the  express  additional  exclu- 
sions contained  In  the  Vlciory-tax  measure 
Itselll.  menns  gross  income  a.s  used  In  fec- 
tlon  22  (a>  and  (b)  of  the  general  Income- 
tax  provisions.  Consequently.  It  may  l>© 
■aid.  epeaktn'Ht  generally,  that  what  was  not 
Included  In  gro.-'s  Income  In  the  latter  sec- 
tions is  not  Included  In  gross  Income  under 
the  Victory  tux:  so  thnt  benefits  under  both 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Art  are  ex- 
cluded equally  frc  m  all  the  provisions  ol  the 
Federal  Income-  and  Vlctorj-tiiX  laws." 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  Is,  therefore,  bcl:cved  that  the  benefits 
payable  under  any  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Acts,  or  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Itisurance  Act.  are  subject  to  neither 
the  Federal  income  taxes  Imposed  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  or  under  the  umend- 
meiits  mu(<e  therein  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1942.  nor  to  Ihf  Victory  tax  on  iiuomes  pro- 
vided In  the  Rfvi-nue  Act  of    1942.  because: 

1  The  benefits.  beiuK  Inherently  gratuitous 
In  nature,  are  excluded  from  grosa  income. 
undwT  the  Intel nal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1942.  as  well  as  under  the 
renulatKms  of  th.  Bureau  of  Iniernrvl  Rc\e- 
nue  and  the  d>'ci.-ions  of  the  Income  Tax 
Unit  of  that  Burtaii 

2.  The  express  provisions  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Railr;jacl  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  against  taxing  such 
benJflfs  still  prevail,  since  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  prohibitions  have  been  Impliedly 
or  expressly  rtpcalcd  by  any  subsequent 
enactments.'* 


■■•  An  examination  of  the  rejxjrt.s  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Way*  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Fa  ance.  as  well  a.s  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  R>>venue  Act 
of  19^2.  f.iil.H  to  disclose  any  exp.ess.on  con- 
trary to  the  couciusions  reached  in  this 
memorandum. 

"■  In  a  wire  eddressed  to  Mr  David  B. 
Schreiber.  Assistant  General  Counsel.  Rail- 
ro.id  Rctiremtnt  Board,  dated  November  3. 
1942  from  A  M  Flobrlck.  It  was  stated  Uiat 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Vlctcry  tax  *as  probribly 
lot  applicable  to  annuities  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act 


Production  of  Sponge  Ircn  and  Steel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF    MONT.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1043 

Mr.  O  CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l*^avr  to  rxtond  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  in:lade  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Montana: 


S«.'nate  Joint  Memorial  8 
Memorial  to  the  President  and  the  Congresa 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment at  Great  Falls  or  some  other  site 
In    Montana   of   a  suitable   plant  or   other 
facilities  for  the  recovery  and  production  of 
sponge  Iron   and  other  strategic  minerals 
from  the  proven  Iron  ore  deposits  in  Cas- 
cade,  Judith    Basin.    Fergus,   and    Meaj^hcr 
Counties.  Mont. 
To  the  Pre-itdcn'.  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  honoratle  Senate  and  Huu^e  of  Rep- 
Tes''ntatnes    of     the     United     States     m 
Congress  a.s.'jcmblcrf 
Whereas  we  are  engaged  In  a  war  of  sur- 
V'val,  the  durat.on  of  which  effort  Is  at  the 
present   time  uncertain;   and 

Whereas  public  recognition  has  lieen  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  succes-s  of  that  effort  Is 
at  pre.sent  Jccpardlzed  by  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient Iron  and  steel  srrap  to  operate  our  steel 
nlils  at  capacity:   and 

Whereas  enormous  deptislLs  of  hlgh-erade 
low-ph<-vsphoru''  content  iron  ore  do  now.  and 
f(  r  more  than  50  years  have  been  known  to 
e\l*t  In  Fergus.  Judith  Basin.  Meagher,  and 
Cascade  Counties.  Mont  .  suitable  under 
modern  metallurgica'  methods  for  the  eco- 
nomic prcdu'-tlon  of  high-grade  sponge  Iron; 
and 

Whereas  sponge  iron  Is  a  suitable  and  nat- 
ural substitute  fcr  scrap;  and 

Whereas  natural  gas  and  coal  deposits  In 
unlimited  qu:intliie.s  a'-e  known  to  exlftt  and 
aic  now  being  produ.ed  in  areas  immediately 
adjacent  to  said  irun  ore  depotils  in  ample 
quantities  and  with  ample  re.'^erves  to  JUi-tify 
the  erection  of  a  necessary  mill  or  mills  for 
tlie  production  of  not  only  sponge  Iron,  but 
pig  iron  and  steel  If  deemed  advisable;  and 

Whereas  the  pec  pie  of  and  industries  In 
Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho.  Wyoming.  M(-n- 
t.»na.  South  Di'kota.  Nirth  Dakota.  Sabkal- 
chewan.  Alberta.  Brit:.-h  Columbia,  and 
Alaska,  have  buffered  industrial  retardation 
directly  affecting  their  standard  of  living  from 
a  lack  of  Iron  and  steel  prixiucts  by  virtue  of 
exorbitant  freight  rate*  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  iron  and  ^teel  Industry  of  the 
Nation  In  the  area  tributary  to  the  Great 
Lakes;  and 

Whereas  development  contemplated  hereby 
wi.uld  proMcie  hemes,  employment,  and  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  hundreds  if 
thousands-  of  our  citizens  now  serving  and 
to  serve  in  the  anned  forces  cf  the  United 
States  upon  their  resumption  of  civil  life; 
and 

Whereas  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plant  has 
heretofore  been  recognized  by  the  following 
authorities,  r.mcug  others:  N  H.  Weed,  cf 
United  States  Cteologlcal  Survey.  Fort  Benton 
Foho  (No  55)  m  1899;  Little  Belt  Mountain 
Folio  (No  56)  in  1899;  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Bulletin  by  L  G  Westgate  In  1920.  en- 
titled 'Iron  Ore  Deposits  Near  Stanford. 
Mont";  report  by  Dw.ght  R  Woodbrldge 
(M  E  ).  1916.  entitled  Iron  Land.';  in  Littile 
Belt  Mcuntan.s";  and  numerous  (  ther  publi- 
cations by  geclcif;i!>t?  and  mining  engineers  cf 
national  repute:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  ty  the  sevate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives cnncurrirg) .  That  an  iron  and 
steel  plant  or  other  suitable  faclllttes  be 
erected  at  Crr.it  Falls,  or  some  other  cc  n- 
venient  point  in  Montana,  for  the  production 
of  sponge  iron  and  such  other  iron  and  sttel 
production  as  the  war  effort  and  economy  ct 
the  country  may  require  for  the  development 
of  the  Iron  ore  bodies  known  to  exist  la 
Ferguf.  Judith  B?sin.  M^^agher.  and  Cascade 
Coimttes.  Mont  ;  and  be  it  further 

Rt'\3lied  Thit  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
ft)rwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  ine  Houf-e  of  Representatives  of  the  L'!iit»d 
States,   to  the  Senaton  and  Repreaentativ>.3 


In  Congress  from  this  Slate,  and  to  any  other 
Federal  boardb,  bureaus,  comml.ssions.  or 
agencies  executing  or  exercising  duties  and 
functions  consonant  with  the  tenor  of  tl  Is 
memorial. 


Pay-A$-You-Go  Income-Tai  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tucyday,  February  23.  1943 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ti  e 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Coluni- 
bus.  Ohio: 

Resolution   potiticning    the   Congress   cf   the 

United  States  to  adopt  the  Ruml  plan.    )r 

pome  form  of  pay-as-you-go  income  tax  pl.  n 

Be   xt   resolved    by   the  Coundl   of   the  Ci  y 

of  Columbua.  That  this  body  hereby  petitions 

the  Congress  of    the  United   States!   to  adojit 

the  Ruml  plan,  or  some  form  of  pay-as-you-^  o 

income-tax  plan;  and  be  it  further 

Rr^ohed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Hon  Walter  F  GEoacE.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee;  also  to  Hoi. 
RoPEitT  L  DoucHTON,  chairman  of  the  Wa7« 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  H^u.-^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives; aLso  a  copy  to  Hon  John  Vor^s, 
Congressman  from  this  district. 


New  Dealers  Are  on  Their  Way  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CHARLES  L  GIFFORD 

or    MASS.ACIIVSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  muer 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  inrUide  the  following  editorial  by 
L.  C.  Hall,  from  the  Wareham  (Ma.s.>.) 
Courier: 

NFW    DEAIXBS    AKE    ON    THEIB    WAT    OtTT 

(By  L  C   Hall   editor.  Wareham  Courier^ 

The  Democratic  Party  is  again  showing 
signs  of  life  It  was  Al  Smith  nho  said  that 
the  New  Dealers  found  the  Democrats  in 
swimming  and  ran  away  with  their  clothes. 
That  was  something  like  10  yeais  a  to  and 
they  have  been  without  them  ever  since,  with 
hardly  a  struggle  to  get  them  back  again  until 
quite  recently 

The  Nev  Dealers  have  been  running  the 
show;  not  that  they  outnumber  the  Demo- 
crats or  can  outvote  them,  but  they  have  been 
III  possession  of  all  the  plum?  and  have  been 
able  to  distribute  them  where  they  would  do 
the  most  good. 

By  using  the  Democratic  Pa.-ty  a?  a  vehicle 
tc  start  them  on  their  Journey  the  New  Deal- 
ers gained  the  jxiwer  to  make  the  old-lmers 
dance  to  the  merry  tune  they  played  and  for 
a  long  time  were  cocks  cf  the  walk,  with  the 
real  Democrats  playing  second  fiddle  and  be- 
ing Ix-holden  to  them  for  the  crumbs  whirh 
were  parceled  out  in  the  form  of  patronage 
and  teuefits. 
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Surrounded  and  bewildered,  yet  aomewhat 
»ppeased  by  holding  the  nominal  poeition  oX 
party  In  power,  the  clc  Democrats  gave  way 
to  the  New  Dealers  and  gave  lip  service  to 
their  doculnes,  much  as  the  Vlchyltes  In 
Franc  were  forced  to  embrace  nazl-lsm  and 
foUow  Parian  or  be  left  out  In  the  cold  in 
a  dreary  poliUcal  world  which  they  had  little 
part  lu  shaping 

Tliough  Uiey  stUl  held  to  their  doctrine  of 
State  rights,  of  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  theory  of  government  by  these 
governed,  they  made  only  feeble  protest  when 
the  most  sacred  tenets  of  the  Democratic 
Party  were  Ignored  and  government  by  de- 
cree rather  than  by  law  was  forced  upon  them. 
They  saw  Huey  Long  boldly  announce  his 
dictatorship  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, thev  saw  the  Tugwells.  the  Cohens  and 
the  Cochrans  Hopkins.  Frankfurter,  and 
their  left-wingers  practicing  their  planned 
economv  and  using  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a 
Santa  Claus  grab  bag  doling  out  subsidies 
and  benefits  to  all  the  faithful  who  followed 
them  Into  their  land  of  dreams. 

The  Democrats  of  the  solid  South  were  flat- 
tered and  catered  .o  an  i  given  their  crumbs 
Of  patronage  to  keep  them  quiet  and  make 
them  meekly  submit  to  all  that  had  prevl- 
o'jsly  been  obnoxious  to  them  They  were  In 
a  state  of  exaltation  over  the  thought  that  at 
long  last  they  could  give  the  Yankees  and  the 
Wall  Streeters  their  come-uppance.  despoil 
the  rich  northerners,  and  gleefully  put  them 
In  the  place  to  which  they  believed  they 
belonged 

It  was  the  era  of  special  powers  and  privi- 
leges—an era  during  which  submissive  groups 
of  farmers  and  laborers  made  their  laws  and 
worked  their  wills  against  hated  capital, 
against  industry,  and  all  who  were  thrifty  and 
provident 

The  New  Dealers  found  their  opportunity 
In  the  depression  which  had  hit  the  people 
hard,  and  the  Idea  that  borrowed  money  dis- 
tributed in  the  right  places  could  become  the 
weapon  by  which  voters  could  be  kept  in  line 
became  a  political  gospel  that  was  hard  to 
counteract 

It  must  not  be  aasumed  that  Jefferson  Ian 
democracy  waa  fooled.  It  was  merely  luUed 
to  sleep  by  the  soothing  sirup  that  waa  ladled 
out  m  hlgh-BOundlng  phrases  and  plausible 
promises  which  always  smacked  of  philan- 
thropy and  reeked  with  good  Intentions.  A 
Bt.-anKe  and  weird  procession  of  coatUU  hang- 
e.-3  found  their  way  Into  Washington— crack- 
pots and  opportunlBta— Intent  on  making  the 
most  hay  whl!e  the  aun  shone.  They  were 
looked  upon  askance  by  their  more  stalwart 
party  members,  but  they  could  always  be  de- 
pended on  to  vote  as  the  New  Dealers  wanted 
them  to  and  never  to  ask  eml>arras.slng  ques- 
tions as  to  the  soundnea*  of  any  legislation 
that  bore  the  New  Deal  label. 

This  went  on  through  two  administrations 
which  saw  most  of  the  New  Deal  objectives 
accomplished.  It  row  Congrefas  reduced  to  a 
nonentitv  which  did  nothing  but  endorse  leg- 
islation Which  had  the  While  House  aeal  of 
approval.  The  cost  of  government  doubled. 
Laws  were  passed  which  built  up  an  army  of 
bureaucrats  and  almost  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees.  Blanket  policies 
were  written  and  blank  checks  were  author- 
ized, and  these  who  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  allowing  such  great  grants  of  power  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  appointed  officials  were 
bla.sted  with  ridicule  and  were  called  eco- 
nomic royalists  and  accused  of  living  In  the 
horse-and-bug^  days. 

It  was  not  the  war  alone  that  brought  the 
Democratic  Party  to  Its  senses  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  dissension  which  are  now  being 
manifested.  It  was  fear  for  the  ultimate  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  and  the  socialism  or 
nazilsm  which  seemed  likely  to  result  If  a 
lialt  was  not  called  to  the  ruthlessness  with 
which  the  Constitution  was  being  ignored. 


The  New  Dealers,  masquerading  as  Demo- 
crau.  but  Ignoring  the  principles  of  the  Party, 
reached  their  zenith  and  were  on  the  way  out 
when  the  war  intervened  to  give  them  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  to  continue  them  In  power 
for  another  4  years.  In  our  foreign  relations 
they  never  played  a  very  Important  part  and 
they  have  never  shown  much  statesmanship 
and  certainly  UtUe  financial  abUity.  They 
held  strange  and  weird  Ideas  about  the  part 
that  money  could  be  made  to  play  and  the 
necessity  of  employing  private  capital  and 
brains  In  order  to  secure  production. 

They  never  concerned  themselves  much 
about  taxes,  or  who  would  ultimately  have  to 
pay  the  bUls  which  they  contracted,  so  long 
as  money  could  be  borrowed  and  they  had  the 
privilege  of  shoveling  It  out. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  policy  of 
restricted  production,  of  planned  scarcity,  and 
of  bonuses  and  benefits  no  longer  can  prevail. 
Billions  of  dollars  must  be  raised,  and  the 
people  must  be  taxed  to  obtain  it.  and  It  can 
now  readily  be  seen  that  he  who  dances  must 
pay  the  fiddler.  Down  into  every  man's 
pocketbook  must  go  the  fingers  of  Govern- 
ment, and  money  earned  no  longer  is  the 
property  of  the  owner. 

The  reign  of  the  New  Dealers  came  to  a 
sudden  end  when  the  bombs  fell  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  we  had  to  take  an  Inventory  of 
our  national  asseU  to  find  out  how  far  they 
could  be  BtreUhed  to  cover  the  necessity  of 
fighting  a  global  war. 

Today  we  have  need  of  practical  men  In 
Government,  and  they  are  not  to  be  lovmd 
In  the  ranks  of  the  New  Dealers  Old.  prac- 
tical Democrats  are  coming  to  the  front  and 
are  demanding  a  reversal  of  their  policies  and 
a  return  to  the  day  when  Congress,  represent- 
ing the  people,  had  a  specific  function  of  Its 
ov.n  and  the  will  to  perform  it. 

There  are  three  real  parties  in  the  country 
today— the  idealistic  and  dictatorial  New 
Dealers,  the  Democrats,  and  the  Republicans. 
Today  the  Democrats,  the  real  followers  of 
Jeflerson,  and  the  Republicans,  stemming 
from  the  Immortal  Lincoln,  are  not  very  far 
apart  In  their  conception  of  a  constitutional 
government  capable  of  carrying  on  a  major 
war  and  winning  it.  Upon  questions  of 
fundamental  principle  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  Republicans  and  the  stanch  Democrats 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  bring  about 
vlctcry.  and  after  that  has  t)een  achieved 
standing  together  for  the  rebuilding  of  an 
economic  system  which  will  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  restoring  democracy,  which  has  been 
all  but  lost  during  the  years  when  the  New 
Dealers  were  chasing  rainbows  In  the  hope  of 
finding  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end. 

Strangely  enough  It  Is  the  Democrats  of 
the  South  who  are  shaking  off  the  Incubus 
they  have  been  carrying  on  their  backs. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  bringing  fear  and 
conrtematlon  Into  the  ranks  of  the  hereto- 
fore dominant  New  Dealers  They  are  re- 
fusing to  remain  rubber-stamps  and  are  pro- 
posing statesmanlike  laws  to  restore  the 
Government  to  the  people  and  give  them 
bark  their  Independence. 

They  are  questioning  the  authority  of  the 
bureaucrats  to  usurp  the  powers  of  Congress, 
they  are  aaklng  how  the  money  they  appro- 
priate la  being  spent  and  are  demanding  efB- 
clency  and  economy  In  the  administration 
of  our  domestic  affairs.  They  are  question- 
ing the  fitness  of  appointments  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  New  Deal  rewards  for  the 
faithful  and  are  learning  to  vote  with  the 
Republicans  when  the  occasion  requires  It. 
In  fact,  many  ol  them  have  never  been 
New  Dealers  at  heart,  but  were  foiced  Into 
a  false  position  by  expediency.  They  will 
continue  to  support  the  President  In  all  his 
*ar  efforts  and  policies,  as  will  the  Repub- 
licans, but  they  reserre  the  right  to  vote 
according  to  their  convictions  when  they  feel 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  demands  It. 


Operation  of  tkc  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP  cAUPoaMta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tticsdav.  February  23   1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Sljeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  myself  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  OflSce  of  Price 
Administration.  Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Brown: 

JANCAKT  18.  1943. 
Hon.  PaiNTiss  M.  Beown, 

Admtnutrofor,  Of^ce  of  Price 
Admi7iistration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Brown:  First  of  all.  let  me  con- 
gratulate both  you  and  the  country  on  your 
hfiving  assumed  the  arduous  duties  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  OfBce  of  Price  AdmlnUtra- 
tion.  All  fair-minded  persons  recognlie  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  posi- 
tively the  most  impopular  Job  that  we  have 
In  the  whole  country  at  the  present  Ume. 
You  will  have  many  friends,  however,  as  you 
undertake  It  and  a  great  many  of  these  will 
be  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  make  certain 
sviggestions  about  the  operation  of  the  ration 
program,  all  of  which  are  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  local  boards.  For  the  sake  of 
clarity  I  will  number  these  suggestions. 

1.  From  time  to  time  the  chairmen  of  local 
boards,  or  perhaps  better  yet,  the  executive 
secretaries  of  local  boards,  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  be  called  to  Washington  to 
consult  with  you  and  your  Immediate  subor- 
dinates about  the  operation  of  the  program. 
From  them  the  best  possible  Information 
about  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
arise  from  time  to  time  could  be  obtained. 

2.  The  general  program  for  handling  gaso- 
line for  farmers  and  particularly  for  farm 
trucks,  which  has  been  outlined  by  Mr.  Jef- 
fers.  the  rubber  administrator,  should  be 
adopted  so  as  to  simplify  that  problem  and 
to  definitely  place  decisions  regarding  gaso- 
line allotments  for  farmers  out  In  the  hands 
of  local  county  war  boards  rather  than  to 
some  far  distant  cfBce. 

3.  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  all  types 
of  forms,  applications,  and  questionnaires, 
as  well  as  Instructions  to  the  local  boards, 
be  simplified  to  the  maximum  possible  ex- 
tent. Not  only  have  the  people  generally 
been  unable  to  understand  some  of  these 
forms,  but  local  boards  themselves  have  been 
swamped  with  the  amount  of  work  that  must 
be  done  In  filling  them  out. 

4  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  rationing 
of  meat  and  certain  other  food  product*  be 
instituted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  In 
order  that  there  may  be  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  supplies  that  we  do  have  for  civi- 
lian use.  The  people  wUl  not  complain  about 
shortages  provided  they  know  that  the  entire 
population  18  sharing  and  sharing  alike. 

5  It  is.  however.  equaUy  essential  that  no 
ration  program  be  put  into  effect  until  suffi- 
cient material  is  prepared  so  that  local  boards 
will  not  rtin  out  of  necessary  forms  and 
materials. 

6  Most  local  boards  are  In  desperate  need 
of  additional  clerical  help  and  the  pay  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  these  people  thould  be  in- 
creased The  work  that  they  are  doing  Is  as 
Important  as  any  work  In  our  whole  cc  untry 
at  the  present  time,  and  yet  many  of  these 
people  are  working  for  far  less  than  thty 
could  obtain  In  other  positions  which  are  less 
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responsible  and  en  the  whole  less  Impcrtant. 
There  should  be  sufBctent  funds  to  enable 
local  board*  to  have  adequate  quarters  aad 
Bumctent  heat  for  their  buildli.gs  Instead 
o(  desit-natlni;  the  executive  «.ecrttary  of  the 
boards  aa  the  chief  clerk,  the  designation 
Should  be  either  channetJ  back  to  executive 
•ecretary  vt  el-<e  he  shculd  be  deslKiuiled  ixs 
an  offlco  nianaK'er.  I  do  not  believe  thut 
Congress  will  be  inclined  to  be  at  all  nlKgardly 
with  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
BbliiiK  local  boards  to  function  adequately 

7.  There  should  be  the  maximum  possible 
decentralization  of  authcrity  so  that  local 
boards  acting  within  the  framework  of  broad 
gencial  policy  can  deal  with  Iccal  problems 
without  fear,  and  so  that  problems  on  a  scme- 
what  higher  level  can  be  In  a  creater  number 
of  cases  handled  by  ret;ional  and  State  offices 
Instead  of  so  m;iny  thlni^s  having  to  come 
back  to  WashliiK^on  f(ir  determination. 

I  am  seudmn  you  herewith  a  copy  of  some 
EuggeMions  drawn  up  by  Mr  D-nuld  M5,Tlrk. 
Chairman  of  the  War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif  .  with  which 
suggestions  I  know  many  of  the  boards  In 
the  California  area  are  In  full  agreement. 
Sincerely  j-ours, 

Jekry  Voorhis. 


OmcK  or  Price  Administration. 
WasMngton    D  C    Frbmary  13,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Jerry  Vooams. 

House  of  Rcpresc'itatiies. 

Washingtnn.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Coni;rkssman  :  Thank  you  for  your 
Congratulations  upon  my  appointment  as 
Admlnl.strator  and  for  your  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  the  Improvement  of  otir  rationing 
prog'am 

1  have  Investigated  the  matters  you  brought 
to  my  attention,  and  1  list  the  re^ult-s  of  my 
Investigations  below 

Suggestion  No  1:  On  January  26.  a  meet- 
ing with  two  chairmen  one  or  two  executive 
secretaries,  and  three  field  Uals^on  men  was 
held  to  disru>s  a  forthcoming  rationing  pro- 
gram This  meeting  was  arrang.'d  through 
the  Field  Organisation  Branch  at  the  request 
of  the  Rationing  Department  It  Is  the  hope 
of  the  Held  Oiganlzatlon  Branch  that  we 
may  (-.--tabllsh  an  advisory  committee  of  men 
from  the  local  boards. 

Si'-gestlon  No  2:  The  general  program  Ijt 
haiidliiig  gasoline  for  farnv  rs  and  particular- 
ly for  farm  trucks  .seems  to  be  outside  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion 

Suggestion  No  3:  The  Field  Organization 
Branch  is  entirely  convinced  that  for  effec- 
tive working  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration proL-rain  In  the  field,  the  suggestion 
of  simplified  forms,  applications,  and  ques- 
tionnaires should  be  followed  even  though 
thi-J  may  open  the  way  to  occasional  In- 
justices 

Suggestion  No.  4'  The  OfTce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration agrees  that  rationing  of  all  es- 
sential scarce  Items  should  be  Instituted  to 
Insure  each  of  us  a  fair  share  of  the  country's 
supply  of  goods  Twelve  rationing  programs 
are  now  being  administered  by  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  list  of  articles 
which  must  be  rationed  will  undoubtedly 
grew  as  the  months  pass  and  new  shortages 
become  Imminent 

The  OtTice  of  Price  Administration,  how- 
ever, does  net  determine  that  a  particular 
commodity  is  to  be  rationed  It  Is  the  func- 
tion of  the  War  PiXXluction  Board,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlci.Uure  and  the  F(>"d  Adminis- 
trator to  make  these  determinations  This 
OfBce  must  be  prepared  to  undertake  the 
rationing  ol  any  commodity  when  the  neces- 
sary authorltv  Is  given 

Suggestion  No  5  The  spet^i  with  which  we 
huve  usually  had  to  launch  new  rationing 
pic-rama  in  order  to  conserve  scarce  mate- 


rials has  'iften  made  It  dlfBcult  for  us  to  get 
all  the  materials  into  the  hands  of  local 
boards  in  advance  of  the  s'.art  of  the  program. 
In  that  lespect  I  bc!;cve  that  the  me.v.bcrs 
of  the  rationing  boards  who  have  communi- 
cated with  you  on  the  ^ubJect  have  a  most 
Justifiable  complaint. 

We  believe.  howe\cr.  that  in  pending  pro- 
grams we  nave  been  able  to  anticipate  re- 
quirements to  make  It  pos.'^ible  for  materials 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  boards  sufBclently 
In  advance  of  the  st.rt  cf  the  program,  to 
enable  th-^m  to  be  familiar  with  their  duties. 

Suggestion  No  6.  There  appears  to  be  much 
evidence  of  the  need  for  additional  clerical 
help  m  many  boards  even  to  carry  on  the 
present  work  load.  However.  In  order  not  to 
exceed  budgetary  llmilatlonH,  we  have  btcn 
forced  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  volun- 
tary assistance  It  Is  our  hope  that  Compress 
In  this  session  will  appreciate  the  mountain- 
ous task  undertaken  by  the  Ux-al  boards  and 
the  need  for  some  pa.d  employees  at  that 
level. 

Suggestion  No  7.  We  are  attempting  to  de- 
centralize authority  more  and  more  but  are 
taking  out  of  the  local  btnird.*  matters  dealing 
with  .-peclallzed  groups  such  as  Institutional 
consumers  and  manufacturing  plants. 

I  hope  for  your  continued  Interest  and  co- 
operation in  the  program  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  I  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  In  reference  to  any  other  mat- 
ters which  may  be  brought  to  your  attention 
concerning  our  administrative  problems. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prentiss  M    Brown. 

Administrator. 


Death  by  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  W\.SHlNf;TON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ffbruaiu  23,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  eciitorial  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Po.st  which  pives  expression  to 
sound  ob.'^ervations  and  logical  conclu- 
sion.s  relative  to  the  tax  situation.  Our 
beloved  country  is  faced  with  a  dl.'-tinct 
danger  in  the  multiplication  and  over- 
lapping of  taxes,  brotight  about  by  the 
opt'ration  of  governmental  burden.-;,  one 
concentric  within  the  other,  and  Mten 
seekinK  to  tap  the  same  sources  of  tax 
revenue.  I  commend  it.s  reading  to  all 
thotightful  Americans. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  in  Con- 
gre.ss  entitled  "House  Joint  Resolution 
56."  for  the  ptirpose  of  creatins  a  com- 
mission on  tax  integration,  the  object  of 
v.hich  commission  would  be  to  gather 
essential  helpful  data  and  to  bring  in 
recommendations  for  legislative  remedy. 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  clanfy 
and  eliminate  the  confusion  in  our  tax 
structure. 

The  National  Council  of  Real  Estate 
Taxpayers,  with  home  of!lce  in  Chicago, 
of  which  the  executive  secretary  is  the 
genial  and  brilliant  Larry  Holmes,  in  re- 
fernnK  to  the  editorial  from  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  herein  below  quoted,  in 


an  official  bulletin  Issued  by  the  orcanl- 
zation.  says: 

With  its  priceless  sense  of  timeliness  The 
Saturday  Evening  P->st  printed  the  editorial 
cited  below  at  the  time  Congressman  JoHM 
M  CoFFTE  s  Joint  resolution  was  being  intro- 
duced ill  Congress  to  effectuate  exactly  that 
coiirdinatitjn  of  city  and  State  tax  structures 
With  Federal  requirements  for  which  the 
editorial  points  the  Imperative  demand 

Nothing  need  tie  added  to  the  potency  of 
the  Post  iditorial  arguments.  A.«=  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  only  the  Pest  but  other  thoughtful 
Journals  and  some  newspapers  are  all  agreed 
In  this  demand  for  a  complete  overhauling  cf 
the  archaic  and  inefficient  tax  .^^trticture  So 
are  many  State  and  local  public  officials. 
United  States  Treasury  officials.  President 
Roosevelt,  and  others. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  editorial 
is  as  follows: 

Tlie  statement  that  taxation  Is  an  instrti- 
ment  for  social  change  Is  no  news  to  owmrs 
of  real  estate  In  the  average  American  city. 
As  the  harassed  property  owner  disconsolately 
orders  his  house  or  business  property  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  a  parking  lot.  he  needs 
no  further  proof  of  the 'dictum  that  "the 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy  "  Any- 
body who  sees  whole  areas  cf  valuable  prop- 
erty In  cities  lik<'  Boston.  Chicago.  Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee,  or  San  Francisco  con- 
demned to  unproductive  use  has  no  difficulty 
In  understanding  the  social  consequences  of 
haphazard  tax  policies. 

Although  tax  schedules  on  real  property 
reflect  the  confusion  of  municipalities  con- 
fronted with  T.ew  demands  for  money  and 
without  a  clear  conception  cf  how  to  get  It. 
the  real  evil  at  this  staee  of  the  economic 
cycle  Is  overvaluation  of  property  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  In  some  communities  tax 
assessments  are  double  or  even  triple  the 
best  price  that  the  asses.sed  prtperty  w.U 
bring  in  the  market  Some  authorities  esti- 
mate that  business  property  must  set  aside 
25  percent  of  its  gross  income  for  local  taxa- 
tion; residential-property  taxes  average  about 
15  percent  of  rental  value 

Merely  to  state  it  this  way  Is  to  suggest  one 
trouble  with  municipal  t.axatlon:  it  bears  too 
remote  a  relation  to  the  income-producing 
or,  as  the  English  put  It.  the  "annual"  value 
of  property  A  building  assessed  at  tlOOOOO 
20  years  ago  Is  psychologically  fixed  in  the 
assessors'  minds  at  $100,000.  despite  the  f.ict 
that  It  may  be  producing  fo  little  Income  that 
the  owner  will  have  to  give  it  up  altogether 
If  required  to  pay  taxes  on  any  such  valua- 
tion. In  England,  real  estate  t.  taxed  ex- 
clusively en  Us  rental  value  because  the  In- 
come-tax principle  guides  all  conceptions  of 
taxation.  It  is  unlikely  that  such  a  solution 
would  be  possible  for  the  United  States,  but 
some  means  of  taking  greater  account  of  tl^e 
productive  value  of  property,  as  well  as  Us 
capital  value,  would  be  helpful 

Other  remedies  which  have  been  tried  cr 
suggested  in  various  cities  Include  local  sales 
taxes,  maximum  limitation  on  real-estate 
taxation,  pay  roll  taxes  like  that  levied  in 
Philadelphia,  and  economies  In  local  admin- 
istration. The  last  suggestion  has  seld^^m 
produced  Important  results  and.  In  cities 
facing  domanus  for  extension  of  services  to 
meet  increasing  populations  of  defense  work- 
ers, curtallm'-nt  cf  spending  becomes  a  for- 
lorn hope 

Nevertheless,  few  will  contest  the  cogency 
of  the  argument  that  unle.ss  we  want  our 
cities  to  continue  planlessly  toward  a  point 
where  every  house  Is  a  potential  parking  lot 
In  a  town  with  no  reason  to  p.i:k.  something 
must  be  done  to  coordinate  the  tax  structures 
of  cities  with  State  and  Federal  requirements 
and  to  make  real-estate  taxes  bear  some  tcU- 
tlon  to  municipal  development. 
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National  Resources  Planning  Board 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 


or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  plea.scd  to  inch  le  the  fol- 
lowing broadca.st  by  John  B.  Hughes,  in 
which  he  discu.sses  tiie  action  of  the 
House  in  eliniinating  the  appropriation 
for  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board: 

As  the  world  waits  expectantly  tonight  for 
new  war  developments.  President  Roosevelt 
has  Just  issued  an  order  inakiiv;  a  48-hcur 
minimum  WiJikweek  the  poliov  oJ  the  Nation, 
to  aid  the  national  mobilization  in  view  of 
1943  war  plans,  which  call  for  an  invasion  of 
Europe  in  wh.nt  Economic  Director  .lames 
Byrnes  called  one  of  the  greatest  milHary 
operations   ever    planned   In    history 

The  48-hour  week  will  be  arphed  wherever 
necessary  in  areas  where  the  Mmpower  Com- 
mission c<  ns;r;ri '  the  labor  f-hrr;age  critical. 
Manp)owcr  CI  ;tl  McNutt  prompth  applied  the 
oidei  to  32  critical  labor-shui tire  regions. 
from  Bath  M.ilne.  to  San  Dieg'  Calif  ;  from 
Portland,  Oreg  .  and  Seattle,  Wash  ,  to  Pan- 
ama City,  Fla 

In  the.'e  areas  the  mandatory  48-hcur  week 
applies  to  all  employees,  not  Just  in  wai- 
raaterlal  plants— nil  workers.  It  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  areas 

But  this  order  Is  not  all  that  It  might  seem. 
While  a  minimum  43-hcur  workweek  Is 
mandatory,  the  40-hcur-week  wa^e  rules  pre- 
vail, requiring  overtime  pny  for  the  additional 
required  houis 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  while  more  production 
may  be  achieved  from  a  depleted  manpower. 
It  will  cost  the  Nation  more — costs  o!  labor 
In  designated  areas  will  run  10  p 'icent  mcie 
at  the  maximum,  and  many  worlics  will  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  30  pcrcer  t  In  wages  at 
the  maximum  But.  of  course.  If  It  helps 
solve  the  manpiwer  shortage  and  Increass 
production  it  can  probably  be  considered 
worth  the  cost 

To  many.  It  will  seem  a  move  far  short  of 
the  need— a  move  that  evades  the  funda- 
mental Issues. 

In  the  hours  preceding  Mr.  Byrnes'  dis- 
cussion of  national  economy  In  wartime,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  came  forth 
today  with  a  recommendation  which  may 
ha-.e  far-rcachlng  consequences  on  the  fu- 
ture of  our  national  economy,  America  as 
we  know  It  is  the  result  of  growth.  Like  Ule 
Itrelf  it  Is  a  continuing,  uninterrupted  proc- 
ess, and  like  life  It  is  subject  to  the  Influence 
of  changing  conditions,  situations,  and 
influences 

In  the  beginning  there  was  a  continent  to 
be  had  for  the  tailing,  a  continent  filled  with 
the  wealth  of  running  waters,  forests,  mineral 
resources,  and  the  richness  of  dark  earth  that 
split  to  the  plow  and  gave  forth  abundantly 
at  the  urging  cf  rain.  Such  was  the  land 
which  fostered  a  nation,  a  nation  In  which 
free  enterprise  bloomed  only  because  it  was 
underwritten  by  government.  In  a  manner 
of  speaking  It  was  collectlvist  aid  that  in- 
sured the  national  development  of  individu- 
als There  was  free  land  or  cheap  land  for 
the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  lumberman,  the 
railroad  builder  Everyone  enjoyed  subsidy 
in  one  form  or  another,  protective  tariffs  to 
maintain  profits,  wages,  and  farm  prices,  even 
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the  attitude  of  laisscz  falre  was  a  form  of 
tubsidi2atlon. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Sunday.  January 
31.  printed  an  excellent  column  explaining 
What  It  called  our  "fraternal,  paternalistic, 
collectlvistlc  record,"  and  stated  that  even 
the  rugged  Individualists  of  business  were 
less  apt  to  march  to  power  'over  the  bodies 
of  weaker  competitors  '  than  they  were  to 
invite  the  opponent  in  "on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  nice  little  f  ui-t." 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  freedom 
to  exploit  and  freedom  to  produce,  and  the 
American  era  of  freedom  to  exploit  either 
m.aterlal  or  human  resources  came  to  a  thun- 
derous close  in  the  crash  cf  1929  Before  the 
New  Deal  was  voted  into  office  we  had  begun 
to  recognize  that  the  day  had  passed  in  which 
we  could  afford  the  unpcverned  exploitation 
cf  our  resources  The  system  of  free  enter- 
prise as  we  had  known  it  had  collapsed;  It 
had  failed  In  the  face  of  changing  condition 
and  circumstance,  and  American  Government 
was  laced  with  the  tafl:  of  rehabilitating  the 
Nation  Business  and  capital  and  labc  r  and 
the  farmer,  all  of  them  were  very  glad  to 
let  Government  a.ssume  that  task  In  1931 
there  was  created  a  Ftderal  Employment  Sta- 
bilization Board,  whirh  later  gave  rise  to  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  In  re- 
sponse to  the  recognition  that  the  freedom 
to  exploit  would  have  to  be  changed  to  a 
freedom  to  produce 

For  some  years  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  has  been  ui.der  fire  from  ci  n- 
gressional  critics,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Board  was  attempting  to  survey  our  national 
resources,  human  and  material,  to  suggest 
plan.s  for  the  proper  development  of  our 
resouices  and  to  achieve  the  economic  res- 
toration for  which  we  have  been  striving 
since  1929  The  Board  functioned  as  a  serv- 
ice cf  Information  for  the  Executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government. 

Today  critics  of  the  Board  v.-ere  probably 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  Hou-se  Appropriations 
Committee    voted    to    abolish    the    National 
Rcs.iurces    Planning    Board    by    refusing    to 
grant  it  any  funds  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
m  arriving  at  Its  derision,  the  Apprcpria- 
tlons  Committee  tfxik  exception  to  testimony 
submitted    by    members    of    the    beard,    and 
heard  two  witnesses,  one  for  it  and  the  other 
against  It.    The  witness  tefctifylng  favorably 
for   the   Board   was   Benrdsley   Ruml,   chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Board 
und  author  of  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  tax 
plan.     In  less  than  100  words  Mr.  Ruml  gave 
his  reasons  why  It  was  desirable  to  continue 
the     National     Resources     Planning     Board, 
which    Is    now   one   of    the    key   Government 
ajrencies     working     on     post-war     planning. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  pointed   cut 
that  157  other  agencies  are  engaged  In  such 
planning,    and    Representative    Dirksen.    of 
Illinois,  said,  "we  are  going  to  be  fairly  bewil- 
dered unless  we  get"  the  planning  "properly 
localized  and  coordinated  "     Such  coordina- 
tion was   one  of  the  goals  of  the   National 
Resources  Planning  Board. 

Testifying  afalnst  continuing  the  Board. 
Representative  F.  C.  Smtth.  of  Ohio,  was 
highly  critical  of  the  pamphlets  and  reports 
published  by  the  Board  during  Its  existence. 
Mr.  Smith  stated,  and  I  qucte:  "The  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  already 
speaks  of  ■modified  free  enterprise  with  Its 
voluntary  employment,  its  special  reward 
for  effort.  Imagination  and  Improvements,  Its 
elasticity  and  competition.'  and  the  'rise  of 
the  national  state  with  Its  economic  pro- 
grams.' The  Board  Is  net  only  unnecessary, 
but  It  Is  unquestionably  dangerous  to  con- 
stitutional government.  Its  stated  aims, 
methods,  and  means  of  executing  Its  purposes 
follow  closely  the  patterns  of  Russian  com- 
munism, nazl-lsm  In  Germany,  and  fascism 
In  Italy." 


Now.  that  Is  a  very  serious  charge  to  make 
against  an  agency  which  for  10  years  has  de- 
voted itself  to  tiie  better  development  and 
use  of  our  resources,  and  has  been  concern- 
ing Itself  with  our  future  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  SurrH  Implies  his  own  disap- 
proval of  comi>etltion  and  special  rewards 
lor  effort  and  imagination,  his  charges  of  to- 
talitarianism should  have  spurred  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  Into  making  a 
greater  investigation  of  the  Board.  More  wit- 
nesses should  '  ave  been  called  and  more 
testimony  taken.  So  far  as  1  can  determine 
from  an  examination  of  the  Board's  aims  and 
purpixses,  there  Is  nothing  about  them  that 
smacks  of  communism  or  nazl-lsm.  or 
fascism  Sj  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  Board 
seeks  an  extension  of  basic  American  princi- 
ples along  lines  that  fit  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  these  times  and  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

The  Board's  post-war  planning  agenda  In- 
cludes plans  with  private  enterprise,  which 
include  the  enrcuragcment  of  private  Initia- 
tive to  seek  a  maximum  production  of  goods 
and  services  by  private  enterprise  in  the  post- 
war world.  Government  aids  and  controls  to 
provide  an  economic  climate  in  which  private 
enterprise,  pa.-ticularly  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture, may  operate  free  from  monopolistic 
practices. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  Board's 
a'ms  croi  be  found  in  the  report  on  the  Board 
submitted  to  Congress  a  year  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Rocjsevelt  In  that  report  the  Board 
spoke  of  cjur  national  freedoms  and  rights, 
and  I  quote:  "We  look  forward  to  securing, 
through  planning  and  ccxiperatlve  action,  a 
greater  freedom  for  the  American  people. 
Great  chances  have  come  in  our  century,  with 
the  Industrial  revolution,  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  continent,  the  development  of 
technology,  the  acceleration  cf  tranrportatlcn 
fnd  ccmm.unlcation.  the  crowth  of  modern 
capitalism,  and  the  rise  of  the  national  state 
with  ns  eccmomic  programs  Tix)  few  cor- 
respondine  adjustments  have  been  made  In 
our  provisions  for  human  freedom  In  spite 
of  all  these  changes,  that  great  manifesto, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  has  ttooti  unshaken  1£0 
years,  and  now  to  the  old  freedoms  we  must 
add  new  freedoms  and  restate  our  objectives 
in  modern  terms.  These  e.re  the  universais 
of  life: 

•Freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  from  want,  and  free- 
dom from  fear.  Any  new  declaration  of  per- 
sonal rights,  any  trans.atlon  of  freedom  Into 
modern  terms  applicable  to  the  people  cjf  the 
United  SUtes  here  and  now.  must  include: 
One— the  right  to  work,  usefully  and  cre- 
atively throuph  the  proKluctive  years  Two — 
the  right  to  fair  pay.  adequate  to  command 
the  necessities  and  amenities  of  life  in  ex- 
change for  work.  Ideas,  thrift,  and  other  so- 
cially valuable  service.  Three— the  right  to 
adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical 
care.  Four— the  right  to  security,  with  free- 
dom from  fear  of  old  age,  want,  depend- 
ency sickness,  unemployment,  and  accident. 
Five — the  right  to  live  In  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  free  from  compulsory  labor.  Irre- 
sponsible private  power,  arbitrary  public  au- 
thority, and  unregulated  monopolies.  Six — 
the  right  to  come  and  go.  to  speak  or  be  silent, 
free  from  the  spylngs  of  secret  political  police. 
Seven— the  right  to  equality  before  the  law, 
with  equal  access  to  Justice  In  fact.  Eight — 
the  rleht  to  education,  for  work  for  cltlzen- 
rhlp.  and  for  personal  growth  and  happiness; 
and  nine— the  right  to  rest,  recreation,  and 
adventure;  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  life  and 
take  part  In  advancing  civilization.  These 
rights  and  opportunities  we  in  the  United 
States  want  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children 
now  and  when  this  war  Is  over.  They  go 
beyond  the  political  forms  and  freedoms  lor 
which  our  ancestors  fought  and  which  they 
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handfd  on  to  un.  because  we  live  In  ii  new 
worla  In  which  the  centriil  problems  arise 
Irom  new  pressures  ot  power  production,  and 
p<jpuluiiiiii,  which  our  furttalhers  d.d  not 
face 

■  Their  problem  waa  freedom  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  t;.e  building  of  this  con- 
unent  with  its  farm'-,  industries,  transporta- 
tion, and  jower.  our»  is  freedom  aid  the  dis- 
tribution (.1  abundance  so  that  there  muy 
bf  no  unemployment  while  there  are  ade- 
quate resource!"  and  men  readv  to  work  and  m 
need  of  food.  clothUiH.  and  shelter  It  is  to 
meet  this  new  turn  of  event*  that  the  declara- 
tion of  right-s  18  demanded  But  m  tormulat- 
liifi;  these  new  riKht--i.  we  are  not  blind  to  the 
obllgatloiw  which  go  with  every  rv^Ul.  obli- 
gations of  the  individual  to  use  well  his  r  ghta 
and  to  insist  on  the  same  rights  for  othtrs, 
und  obligations  of  the  commmuty  to  KUpp<  rt 
uml  proteit  the  ln.>f itutions  which  make 
these  rights  actual  We  beheve  that  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  a.->i>ume  these 
obl'.gatu.n.s  and  take  the  private  and  public 
action  they  impost"  iFr.-m  the  National 
Re.soiU'cefi  Planning  Beard  Report  submitted 
to  Congress  in  Januaiy  194*'  ) 

Rather  than  enter  a  full-blown  debate  with 
Representative  Smith  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  airaf  of  the  Board  are  communistic, 
fH.sclstic.  wi.>>hful  thliikmg  or  day  dreaming. 
Jet  me  stiggetit  to  you  that  ywu  can  decide 
U>T  yourselves  whether  or  not  the  Board  de- 
serves a  continued  place  among  the  orgaiii- 
latloiiR  studying  p(st-wnr  probltms  for  the 
s&ke  of  our  national  survival  National  Re- 
■ources  Planning  Board  pamphlet*  may  be 
obtained  through  the  Office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  l>KUment«  in  Wa.ihingtoii.  D  C  , 
at  a  est  of  5  cenU  a  pu'fp  Pamphlet.s  are 
available  on  h<iusing  tr.msportatton.  employ- 
ment, better  cities,  and  .in  jxi«t-war  planning. 
After  reading  thes«'  am!  other  Board  docti- 
ments.  then  you  can  decide  for  yourselves 
whether  the  Board  is  a  danger  to  constitu- 
tional government,  or  an  attempt  to  expand 
and  build  a  better  America  In  acccjrdance 
with  the  principles  by  whiclj  we  have  lived 
•ince  17a7. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Missis&ippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^•^VES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1943 

Mr.  RANKTN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exK-nd  m.v  remuiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker  before  New 
York  State  Legislature,  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
February  22.  1943: 

To   the    Members  vf    the   Lrfftslature   of    the 
Great  State  of  Se^^  York 

What  a  proud  moment  for  all  of  Us  to 
revere  the  btrlhrt:iy  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  whcse  spirit  stUl  leads  lus  in  these 
trying  days  In  the  £;.,ht  f^r  the  Ufc  of  tli.s 
Nation,  which  he  fotniried 

In  coming  to  you  tonight.  I  am  net  un- 
mindful of  the  exceptional  honor,  and  T  ac- 
cept It  not  as  an  individual  or  personal 
tribute,  but  as  a  tribute  to  a  symbol,  to  which 
I  have  Contributed  In  my  humble  way. 

Tl.e  symbol  t^at  has  m..de  Amenta  great — 
Inspired  throut^hout  the  generations  by  our 
forefathers,  and  which  h.is  woven  It.s  way 
thri-ugh  the  histiry  of  the^e  great  I'mted 
States    like   a   golden    thread,  comprised    uf 


Imagination,  Individuality,  self-reliance.  In- 
itiative and.  ln.st.  but  not  least,  eternal  but 
Bimple  faith  In  the  Supreme  Being 

As  all  of  you  have  either  heard  or  read  of 
my  Pacific  mission,  there  is  little  need  of  m.y 
clv^elling  on  that  subject  with  the  exception 
or  s:at:ng  that  niter  visitir.y  v.  ith  Gmtp.I 
M.icArthur  >  boys  In  New  Guiiua  Poit 
Moresby.  Bui:a,  and  Ciona-  I  returned  to 
Au.stralia.  and  then  through  the  Hjis  to 
Guadulcan.il,  a  vei  liable  heU-hole.  as  tiie 
rainy  .season  had  Just  started. 

Keiidf  rson  Field  runway  is  a  metal  strip 
that  has  been  bi  mL;ed  and  shelled  for  months, 
and  H  also  the  airplane  Travej  .rd  of  the 
Pacific,  not  only  for  enemy  planes,  but  our 
uwn  as  well 

Dug  iut.s  were  filled  with  mud  nr.d  water. 
Mt-n  wtre  v.oiklng  in  Jumpers  wiihout  sh  -.rs 
or  socks.  Mamies  and  soldiers  were  m  the 
fox  holes  with  billions  of  mosquitoes.  M.i- 
lana  was  prevalent.  &a  was  diarrhea 

Here  you  will  find  a  Catholic  priest.  Prot- 
estant preacher,  or  a  Jewish  rabbi — all 
preaching  the  simple  faltli  of  Catholics. 
Protcotflnts,  and  Jews  alike 

Oh.  men  and  Women  of  America.  If  you 
could  only  understand  what  our  boys — your 
boys  and  mine-  are  t.oing  in  these  hell-licles 
throughout  the  Pacific  and  the  burning  sai.ds 
of  Afr.ca.  that  your  way  i>f  life  may  be  pre- 
served, and  the  character  that  has  made  this 
Nation  g!cat  may  be  carried  on.  you  would 
not  worry  about  8  hours  a  day — overtime- - 
or  double  time  for  Sundiiys  and  holidays,  for 
this  Is  a  hie  and  death  struggle  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  N.itioii. 

Without  victory  s<Kial  security,  old-aec 
pe:..<^ion9.     wage-and-hour     bills     will     mean 

nothing 

France  had  her  slow-down  ai.d  sit-down 
strik"s--had  her  .social  legi;.latii  n.  which  I 
am  not  against— but  they  falUd  m  the  reali- 
zation that  without  wirk  and  w'.thctit  prodvc- 
Ing  something  of  value,  they  c<,nld   not   la,«=t. 

Today,  they  are  serfs  and  hlav<  ?<  of  Hitlci  s 
borders  Millions  of  men.  wi  men,  and  chil- 
dren are  starving  That  goes  lor  Holland. 
Belgium,  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Bataan, 
Corrog.dor.  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  the 
Philippines 

Acjci't  your  responsibilities  with  the  prlv- 
lle;.;c.s  that  you  are  enjoying  Remember  pa- 
triotism without  service  is  a  hollow  word 

Make  this  land  ycur  land.  s<-i  that  It  will  be 
a  luab'.e  place  for  y<  ur  children  at  It  has 
been  for  ycu.  and  make  it  the  r  ght  kind  of 
p'.ace  for  your  boys  to  return  to  Recognize 
your  obligation  to  the  heritage  you  enjoy,  by 
being  a  citizen 

Ai.d  to  thote  6.000.000  aliens  who  have 
failed  to  accept  the  resfxin.slhilities  of  citizen- 
ship of  this  Nation,  but  who  came  here  to 
enjoy  Us  trulto*  and  privileges,  apply  tomor- 
row for  your  first  pajM-rs  and  the  responsi- 
bilities that  go  with  them -If  not,  go  back 
to  where  you  came  from 

Do  not  let  these  boys  come  back  from  their 
graves  in  the  e  hell  hrles  scattered  through- 
out the  Pacific,  and  other  part.s  of  the  world, 
and  fiom  the  depths  of  the  seven  sea»- do 
not  let  them  come  bick  and  plamj'  Y"'^'  f'"" 
having  fat'ed  in  your  obi  gation  on  the  home 
front  to  give  thfm  more  anri  more  of  everv- 
thln';  that  l'^;  needed  to  ha.sten  a  final  vlctcry. 

For  w!-  hnve  the  need  to  conduct  ourselvM 
now  so  that  we  can  ICKik  those  others  In  the 
face  when  they  come  home  again— those  who 
live  to  come  home 

I  k.iov,-  >..u  realize  that  I  hnv?  s.ild- and  I 
say  again  — we  have  In  the  past  several  yea-^ 
spent  billions  of  dollars  to  destroy  self-reli- 
ance. Initiative.  Imagination,  and  Individu- 
ality! trying  to  p'an  the  lives  nt  130  000  000 
p«<^ple  by  a  s^uperior  few  New  we  are  spend- 
ing billions  to  recreate  self-reliance.  Initia- 
tive. Imnginatlon.  and  Individuality 

For  once  you  place  our  beys  In  a  fcx  hole 
In  the  Jungles  of  the  Pacific,  or  en  the  dejrrt 
sand-  of  Africa,  they  are  on  their  own  Oi.ce 
ycu   Lave    ordtitd   our    boys   as   commando 


troops  to  atuck  the  enemy  at  night,  they  are 
on  their  own  Once  you  have  diopped  para- 
chute tro<  p:.  behind  cnemv  lines,  day  or  n!.;ht, 
they  are  on  their  own  Once  ycu  place  a  man 
in  the  cockpit  of  .•«  pl:ine  .tnd  send  him  into  the 
blur  ab'  ve  he  1?  on  hie  own  Once  you  put 
cur  boys  Into  the  tanks  against  the  enemy, 
they  are  on  their  <!wn  Once  you  put  an 
officer  into  the  front  line,  leading  a  group  of 
cur  boys  into  the  face  of  enemy  fire,  he  is  en 
hia  own 

It  is  Imagination,  individuality,  self-reli- 
ance, and  inltlntive  that  ore  going  tc  win  this 
war  for  America-  net  only  on  the  Jleld  of 
battle  but  on  the  htime  front  as  well 

For.  bear  In  mind,  that  when  this  war  is 
over— pray  God  It  will  be  soon— there  will  be 
mure  ruggrd  indlv.dualistf  come  hack  to 
America  from  the  four  corners  of  the  wcrld 
than  we  ever  had  nt  any  one  time  in  our 
history— and  I  thank  God  tor  that. 

As  i  have  said  belore.  if  ncci-^tary  to  make 
Us  appreciate  cur  duties,  bring  back  the 
troops  from  the  hellholes  of  the  wcr'd  pifice 
them  in  the  factories  -take  the  war  workers, 
puriicularly  those  s-tngle  men  without  de- 
pendents from  18  to  38  year?  of  age.  and  place 
them  m  the  lox  holes  with  the  ttlth.  vermin, 
diarrhea,  malaria,  and  the  Japanfse.  and  I 
will  guarantee  you  that  our  product  ion  will 
be  increased,  and  much  cf  it  doubled,  within 
30  days 

We  wculd  have  no  more  fearhrr  bedding — 
no  m<5re  slow-downs — no  more  restrictions  en 
eflcrt. 

The  perpetual  slow-down  in  war  Industry 
caused  by  absenteeism  particularly  in  the 
aircraft  industry  where  it  exceeds  an  avernge 
of  10  pi-rTnt-  is  probably  the  mo?t  fla'jrant 
abu.se  of  cur  obligation  since  P«arl  H«rt>t  r. 

In  tlie  Bfjeing  factory  alone,  the  day  fol- 
lowing Christmas.  26  percent  of  the  employees 
were  absentees,  and  nur  aviator"  in  those 
hellholes  are  crying  thrlr  eyes  out  for  only 
a  ffw  m<.rc  Flying  Fortresses 

In  the  Douglas  plant  there  was  an  abeentee- 
Ism  of  11.000  employees  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas—a shocking  and  deplorable  condition 

It  is  nut  the  loss  of  Individu.il  man-hours 
that  is  so  deadly,  but  the  ai^cviniulated  los.s  of 
thousands  of  hours  on  the  production  line  of 
other  employees  caused  by  Individual  ab- 
senteel.^m  which,  duni.g  the  past  year,  has 
run  well  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  man- 
hours. 

Cut  this  ab.senteeism  In  half  and  cur  fight- 
ing forces  tl'.roughout  the  world  will  be  grate- 
ful, as  it  will  add  sufficient  planes  and  parts, 
and  other  weapons  for  their  u^e  to  hasten 
final  victory,  and  save  the  lives  of  untold 
thousands  of  our  txjys. 

There  Is  no  abfenteel.'^m  in  the  fox  holes  in 
the  Jungles  of  the  Pacific  or  the  burning  sands 
or  mud  holes  of  Africa,  for  If  attempted  there 
they  would  g^-t  a  bayonet  In  their  tjeilles 
f'om  their  buddies 

We  hear  a  lot  nowadays  al)cut  the  shortage 
of  manpower  hours  It  Is  not  the  .shortage  of 
manpower  hours  that  is  slowlrg  up  the  badly 
needed  production  of  our  war  weapons  and 
supplies  No — but  It  Is  the  shortage  of  pro- 
ductive manpower  h^urs.  for  again  none  of 
us  are  prtxiucinp  so  much  »hiU  we  cannot — 
all  of  us — produce  a  little  mere 

There  are  still  millions  of  old  men  and 
middle-aged  women  unemployed  by  war  in- 
dustries who  would  gladly  and  conscientiously 
contribute  If  given  nn  opportunity 

Give  us  back  that  old-fashioned  American 
incentive  and  lev  of  country,  and  we  will 
produce  enough  wir  weapons  to  turn  heaven 
and  hell  upside  dc^-n  en  the  head  of  Mu.sso- 
llni.  Hitler,  and  Tt  Jo 

For  experienced  production  men — and. 
thank  Goel.  we  have  many — know  from  actual 
results  that  those  mantifacturers  who  hnve 
retained  the  incentive  plan  report  that  their 
experiences  under  actual  product!. -n  condi- 
tions prove  to  them  that  they  would  lose  50 
percent  effectiveness  if  their  employees  were 
ou  the  straight  40-huui  «eek  and  hourly  rate. 


Further,  these  same  manufacturers  also  report 
a  noticeably  lower  absenteeism  in  their  plants 
than  in  plants  where  only  hourly  rate  men 
are  employca 

Certainly,  the  experience  of  years  of  "know 
how"  bv  inen  who  have  been  honest  with 
h.bor  should  be  worth  listening  to  in  this 
country's     need     of     productive     manpower 

hours 

Let  our  labcr  leaders  become  leaders  In 
fact  as  well  as  name,  and  take  advantage  of 
t'  e  great  cpportunlty  that  is  theirs  and  ask 
Congress  to  repeal  for  the  duration  only  that 
section  covering  the  weekly  hours  of  the  wage- 
and-hour  law.  but  use  the  present  hourly 
rale  as  a  babii  lor  pay  cr  wnr;es. 

Why  don't  these  labor  leaders  omit  monthly 
duos  and  inltiat!<.n  f(es  now  for  the  dtiration 
for  all  union  members— particularly  In  view 
of  the  fact  thev  have  millions  In  their  coffers. 
Or  better  still  collect  the  dues  and  initia- 
tion fees  and  purchase  war  bonds  for  their 
membership  on  a  monthly  basis  in  order  that 
they,  too,  can  claim  equality  of  sacritices 

For  again  experience  ha5  proven  that  mnn- 
ufactureis  in  many  Industries  who  arc  oper- 
ating on  the  Incentive  plan  are  showing  a 
conservative  increase  in  production  per  man- 
power hour  of  at  least  33',  percent  over  those 
operating   under  the    wage-and-hour  law 

This  would  give  us  an  Increase  of  5  500  000 
extra  workers  among  the  16.500  000  now  em- 
ploved  m  manufacturing  on  a  48-hour  week 
without  overtime  This  increase  in  prnduc- 
t've  marpcwer  hours  would  not  only  take 
care  cf  the  estimated  2  100  000  employees  that 
will  be  needed  to  take  care  oj  inerea.sed  war 
production  but  would  leave  free  3  400  000 
men  now  on  the  pay  rolls  In  manufacturing, 
for  farms  or  other  needed  essential  services 
For  these  unbelievable  fact"  are  trve  If 
12  men  work  10  hours  a  day  Instead  of  8. 
they  gain  24  hours— a  day  and  a  night  If 
12  000  000  m.en  work  on  the  same  basis,  they 
pain   1  0(X)  00<^i  davs  and  nights 

Asj-uming  300  work  days  to  a  year,  the  total 
pfiln  of  tliose  men  -in  one  day— is  3.333  work 
years  the  equivalent  of  3.333  men  working 
■24  hours  a  dry  for  a  year  or  10,000  men  work- 
ing 8  hotirs  a  diy  for  a  year 

Those  figure.s  seem  uiibellevable— but  they 
are  true  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Ut  the 
men  who  are  walking  out  of  war  production 
pl-^nts  at  the  end  of  8  hours  of  work  figure 
It  our 

The  most  valuable  weapon  we  can  develop 
Is  tlm.e  — precious  hours  and  days  which  will 
sped  production  of  ships  and  planes  and 
all  the  munltlcrs  of  v-ar  Th.-t  Is  the  bi^'-est 
advantage  which  Germany  and  Japan  had 
over  us-  the  time  to  prepare  for  war. 

Time  is  the  essence  of  our  victory  That  is 
why  the  enemy  i-eeks  to  war  on  civilians — to 
destroy  production  time. 

Men  who  cic-trnv  time  by  refusing  to  work 
are  equailv  as  effective  In  their  result  a-s  a 
completely  successful  air  raid  by  the  enemy. 
The  hideous  part  of  our  time  destruction 
Is  that  it  is  being  done  by  men  who  call  them- 
selves loyal  Americans  They  do  not  sfem  to 
reallTie  that  bv  their  very  acts  they  are  put- 
ting themselvl-s.  th"lr  families,  their  liberty, 
and  freedom  m  peril. 

If  they  cr.nt  uv.derMand  that  then  a  way 
must  be  fcutid  to  make  them  understand. 
Wc  must  pain  time 

For  minutes  are  lives— they're  falling- 
brave  American  boys— soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  aviatcrs — yes:  even  civilians 

And  we  think  of  them— when  we  think  of 
th^m— 35  men  killed  In  war  But  back  scme- 
wh^re  In  a  h'^me.  scTner;ne  has  hjst  a  father. 
a  "-on.  a  husband,  or  a  brother  Back  some- 
where, hearts  are  broken— the  complete  and 
deadly  total  cf  ell  that  war  can  do  ha.«  been 
done  to  them  Perhaps  you  knew  some  cf 
them  a:   friends  and   neighbors. 

These  men  a.c  going  to  ccntinue  to  fall, 
and  the  sorrow  will  ccntinue  to  spread  until 
we  do  something  about  it.  The  longer  the 
wai  coutinues,  the  more  beys  wiU  fall.    That 


Is  the  story  of  war.    It  kills — and  kills — and 
kills. 

Can't  you  see  what  It  all  means?  Surely 
we  are  fighting  treacherous,  ruthless  foes  to 
protect  our  country,  and  to  preserve  our  lib- 
erty But  every  hour  of  effort,  every  Defense 
bond  we  buy,  every  bii  of  material  we  save, 
everything  we  do  right  now  can  be  measured 
in  lives. 

Time — what  we  do  now — that  Is  the  im- 
portant thing.  Every  day  we  move  closer 
and  closer  to  victory:  every  hour  we  save, 
yes.  every  minute  we  cut  from  the  length  of 
the  war.  means  lives— lives  of  our  American 
boys— boys  who  will  not  be  killed  because  the 
war  v.'ill  have  ended. 

What  further  Inspiration  do  we  need  to  do 
something  about  it — now? 

For  it  may  be  "somebody's  boy"  Scme- 
bcdy  held  him  In  her  arms  not  so  many  years 
aeo.  dreaming  her  dreams  about  him.  Now 
he's  hghling  grimly  for  his  life  against  the 
treacherous  Japs  m  the  Philippines 

Somebody  guided  his  first  toddling  steps, 
guirded  him  safely  to  school.  Now  lies 
dodging  death  in  a  whirling  plane  as  he  drops 
bombs  over  Burma 

Someix)dy  pridefuUy  spoke  of  "his  son"— 
V  atching  him  m.ake  a  touchdown.  Now  he  s 
running  the  gantlet  of  Nazi  subs — convoy- 
ing ships  to  Europe. 

Two  somebodies  watched  him  graduate— to 
start  the  serious  Job  of  life  No'v  his  serious 
Job  Is  a  fighting  marine^— on  a  lonely  Pacific 
l.sland 

His  name?  It's  "Somebody's  Boy "  His 
address?  "Uncle  Sams  flwihilng  forces." 
lie  a  cut  there  "somewhere"  en  a  battle  line, 
fighting— and  dying— If  need  be— for  us 

Scmebcdy's  prayers  are  following  him— 
pleading  that  he  may  return.  Mayl>e  he  will- 
maybe  he  won't  If  he  dies— he'll  die  lor  us. 
He's  "Somebody's  Boy  "  Isn't  that  encugh? 
Ci\n  we  refuse  to  work  to  the  limit — to  sac- 
rifice to  the  uttermost— to  buy  War  bonds 
until  it  hurts— to  do  anything  and  everything 
within  our  power  to  back  him  up? 

What  can  we  do  that  compares  with  all 
that    'Somebody's  Boy"  is  doing— for  us? 

Whv  should  not  our  Congress  show  the 
common  sense  and  intestinal  fortitude  now 
and  clarify  our  labor  laws  so  that  miUicns  of 
innocent  men  and  women  will  have  the  same 
protection  from  cur  Government  bf  do  the 
racketeers? 

Let  America  come  back  to  the  fundamen- 
tals th.it  made  It  great.  Let  us  all  be  realists 
Instci.d  of  emotionalists,  sentimentalists,  or 
EClfuih.  greedy  hvman  beings  in  this  hour  of 
our  country's  need. 

Or  must  we  wait  until  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands cf  the  cream  of  our  youth— son.s. 
brothers,  husbands,  and  lathers— have  been 
slaughtered  and  wrecked— mentally  or  physi- 
cally—before we  recognize  cur  duty? 

Yes  I  am  opposed  to  overtime  pay  for  a 
48-hour    week    during     this    llfe-and-death 

strucgiC. 

In  times  like  these  I  do  not  approve  of  over- 
time t-ay  lor  a  48-hou-  week  with  present  high 
wages  except  for  these  men  in  the  lox  holes, 
swamps.  Jungles,  deserts,  and  the  frozen 
north  of  the  Aleutiaas.  and  Iceland,  for  they 
are  the  men  making  the  supreme  sacriace. 

For  there  is  little  reason  why  these  of  us 
back  home  should  not  expend  every  effort 
and  energy— if  not  for  our  boys  in  uiufoim, 
then  at  least  to  save  our  own  skins. 

Give  the  millions  of  honest  men  and 
women  In  this  country  an  opportunity  to 
do  their  best;  they  ask  no  more 

And  to  the  labor  leaders  who  are  so  prone 
to  criticize  so  feebly.  I  say  petition  your 
Government  for  the  privilege  of  flying  to  the 
hellholes  of  the  Pacific  and  the  battlefields 
of  north  Africa  and  see  for  yourselves,  as  I 
have;  then,  and  then  alone,  will  I  listen  to 
you,  lor  I  have  earned  my  right  to  citizenship. 

And  to  these  few  scumunistlc,  syiuhttic 
Communists  in  labor,  commerce,  and  govein- 
meut,  who  are  so  prone  to  smEar,  I  say  go 


back  to  Russia  where  you  will  find  millions 
of  men  and  women  willing  to  die  and  starve 
for  their  country  In  turning  Hitler's  hordes 
from  their  land;  there  you  will  find  how 
transparent  you  are. 

Or,  better,  yet.  those  of  military  age,  get 
Into  Uncle  Sam's  uniform  and  pay  your  share 
of  the  obligation  for  the  privileges  you  are 
enjoying;  go  to  the  hellholes  cf  the  Pacific 
or  the  battlefields  of  north  Africa  and  learn 
to  use  bayonets  on  the  Germans.  Italians,  and 
Japs,  where  vour  smearing  will  do  some  good. 
We  hear  a  lot  nowadays  that  in  this  war 
there  must  be  "equality  of  sacrifice  " 

The  phra.se  is  false  and  demagogic— a  hol- 
low mockery.  With  what  bitter  laughter  It 
must  have  "been  greeted  at  Guadalcanal.  In 
New  Guinea,  and  Tunisia. 

What  sacrifice  can  you  or  I.  or  any  man  or 
woman  In  Ameiica.  make  that  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  boys  in  the  hellholes  of  the 
Solomons? 

Who  dares  to  talk  of  sacrifice  when  he 
reads  of  the  bodies  of  our  you'g  n:en  being 
cru-^hed  under  the  weight  of  German  tanks 
Into  the  mud  of  Africa? 

Yes.  sEcrllice— by  putting  a  little  of  your 
swollen  pay  into  the  safest  investment  In  the 
Wfjrld.  Sacrifice — by  not  taking  your  family 
out  for  a  ride  on  Sunday  afternoon  Sacri- 
fice—by  keeping  your  home  only  10  degrees 
warmer  than  the  homes  of  England  Sacri- 
fice—by  agreeing  not  to  strike — but. of  course. 
you  can  stay  away  from  the  Job  as  many 
days  as  you  want. 

This  is  what  you  read  In  your  dally  news- 
papers and  hear  on  the  radio,  which  will 
have  Its  day  of  reckoning  when  the  war  is 
over  and  the  boys  come  home. 

We  are  fighting  to  distribute  the  blessings 
of  freedom  to  everyone — everywhere — all  over 
the  world.  We  are  in  a  great  and  bloody 
crusade  to  export  four  freedoms,  one  of  which 
Is  the  freedom  of  speech. 

Yet  freedom  of  speech  at  home  Is  rapidly 
diminishing  It  Is  not  being  forbidden  by 
law  It  is  not  being  crushed  cut  by  a 
Gestapo  No.  it  is  behig  subjected  to  much 
more  subtle  restraints  and  pressures. 

The  Nazis  and  the  Fascists  long  ago  showed 
us  the  way  to  discourage  unwelcome  free 
speech  Strangle  it  by  wrapping  It  In  the 
flag.  Smear  It  to  death  by  crying  aloud  that 
It  is  an  attack  on  the  Fuehrer,  that  it  gives 
aid  and  comfcrt  to  the  enemy,  that  it  pro- 
motes disunity 

That  is  the  modern  technique  for  getting 
rid  of  troublesome  free  speech. 

Ye?,  the  10  original  amendments — the  so- 
called  Bill  of  Rights — of  our  Constitution  are 
still  as  sound  and  godly  as  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

Because  I  have  protested  against  the  abuses 
cf  a  minority  of  the  labor  movement,  it  Is 
charged  that  I  am  against  organized  labor. 
No  charge  could  be  more  false. 

Mv  whole  life  record  refutes  It.  The  thou- 
sands of  letters  of  thanks  that  I  am  receiving 
from  men  and  women  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  unions  would  be  an  overwhelming  an- 
gT^er — If  any  answer  were  needed. 

I  am  not  attacking  unions.  I  am  attacking 
a  cancerous  condition  In  our  body  politic — the 
attempt  to  Impose  one  cexle  of  conduct  on 
the  mass  of  Americans,  and  a  different — spe- 
cial code  for  the  benefit  of  the  privileged  few. 
The  demand  for  real  sacrifice  Is  from  the 
Inarticulate  mass  of  American  fathers, 
mothers,  and  daughters,  while  spec  al  priv- 
ileges and  licenses  are  granted  to  the  labor 
racketeer— the  labor  profiteer— and  the  labor 

loafer 

I  say  you  cannot  have  national  unity  un.ess 
the  leadership  of  the  Nation  sets  an  example 
of  unity,  and  that  leadership  should  include 
Industry,  labor,  and  Government. 

You  cannot  demand  that  the  mass  of  com- 
mon folk  shall  think  only  of  winning  the 
war  If  the  aristocracy  of  labor  unioni-sm  U 
thinking  only  of  more  dues  and  more  power — 
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Slid  the  Inner  clique  of  bureaucracy  Is  think- 
ing only  of  a  fourth  term. 

Any  administration  that  demands  unity 
must  JM-ein  by  setUng  an  example  or  ui.uy 
Any  adniinUit ration  th:>t  talks  of  equality  of 
BacrlOce  mitft  honestly  mean  sacrifice  by  all. 
not  fRcrlflce  by  the  many  for  the  financial 
and  political  advantage  uf  the  few 

I  clMlm  that  I  nm  a  real  friend  of  labor,  and 
that  the  men  who  are  attacking  me  are  la&or  a 
enemies 

They  are  enemies  of  labor  in  the  same  way 
that  a  little  clique  of  eeltish  men  were  the 
enemies  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  or 
the  utilities  The  number  of  cnxiks  In  Wall 
Street  waa  Mtiall.  but  the  vengeance  of  an  oul- 
xsigtd  people  did  not  discriminate 

The  many,  who  were  honest  were  destroyed 
along  With  the  diahonest  few  And  New  York 
C\\\  has  lout  Its  great  financial  business 

New  York  City's  population  Is  shrinking — 
Its  stores  and  offices  are  vacant,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Iti  pecple  are  out  of  wcrk.  all 
because  honest  bu«liie.««  has  been  peiiiilized 
In  punishment  of  the  wlckpd  few 

The  offenders  among  the  utilities  were 
rnmparatlvely  few  Yet  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  savings  of  thrifty  middle-class  Americans 
have  been  wiped  out  of  utility  bonds  and 
preferred  stocka  because  the  sins  of  the 
privileged  few  were  visited  on  the  unoffending 
multitude 

\\'h«t  has  happened  to  the  »u>ck  exchaiipe 
find  the  utllltUs  Is  going  to  happen  to  the 
iinlons  The  storm  of  public  resentment  Is 
rising.  If  you  wiuU  a  measure  of  how  fast  it 
Is  rising  Jvist  listen  to  the  cries  of  pain  and 
anger  that  come  fmm  the  self -appointed 
lab<ir  lenders  in  reply  to  my  public  remarks. 

They  cry  becnu.se  they  know  that  what  I 
say  is'  true  They  know  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  aroused,  and  when  the  long- 
suffering,  patient  American  public  is  fully 
nrotised.  woe  to  the  men  or  the  cause  that  has 
called  forth  Its  anger 

The  racketeer  la  not  something  that  Just 
happens  He  grows  out  of  a  rotten  condition 
in  public  life.  Al  Capone  was  a  thief,  a 
gangster,  and  a  murderer  But  Al  Capone  was 
not  a  cause  He  was  a  risiilt  He  grew  out 
Oi  the  greed  and  lust  for  p<.)wer  of  a  corrupt 
political  machine 

There  would  have  been  no  Al  Capone  If 
there  had  not  been  protection  from  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  Slate 
oX  Illinois 

There  would  be  no  union  profiteers,  no 
union  abuses  if  It  had  not  bc^en  made  dear  by 
our  public  authorities  that  there  Is  today  one 
Btandard  of  ju.stice  and  public  decency  for 
the  common  man  and  another  standard  for 
the  union  few 

I  speak  on  behalf  ol  the  millions  of  hcne.st 
men  and  wcmen  m  unions  who  want  their 
unions  to  stand  cleiin  and  respected  before 
the  t>ar  of  American  public  opinion 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  future  leaders  of 
the  United  Stati^-ovir  beys  in  Africa.  In 
AustraliH.  m  Gurdalcunal  New  Guinea,  the 
Aleutians.  Iceland.  Enk;lHnd.  China,  and  India 
I  say  that  this.  blo<  dy  war  can  l)e  won  only 
If  we  at  home  slicw  that  we  deserve  to  have 
It  won  Only  If  we  have  the  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  throw  out  the  profiteers — punish  the 
shirkers — and  demand  that  Uiere  sliall  be  a 
single,  not  a  d>  iible.  standard  of  Jublice  in 
the  United  States — an  even  di.'it.ribution  of 
sticrlhce  on  the  home  front  imposed  with  a 
tleijree  o!  political  couraj^e  at  home  com- 
parable to  the  moral  and  phvsical  courage 
being  bhown  by  ovir  men  abro.id 

And  while  I  am  on  the  subject.  I  noticed 
a  few  days  ago  the  an^uinoeinent  of  the 
declaration  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion to  29  occupational  groups  that  even 
though  they  may  be  fathers  of  five  or  six 
children,  they  must  find  war-lmporuut  Jobs 
by  spring  or  face  Inductiou. 


Here  again  I  am  shocked  to  find  that  our 
rmtlals  In  Wsivhln^tdn  have  omitted  chal- 
lenging a  group  known  more  commonly  »t 
l.^b<.r  racketeers  cl  the  'graft"  age  and  I  spell 
It  with  a  ■"O"  and  not  a  "D 

And  I  reiieraie  again,  that  our  Congress 
should  see  fit  U)  inttodnte  and  pass  such 
Ifgialallon.  to  hrst  — upon  his  rtlea.se  or  dis- 
charg-^,  any  member  of  our  armed  forces  can 
be  emploved  by  any  employer  without  having 
to  Join  any  organized  labor  unions.  Second— 
upon  his  employment,  he  shall  have  equal 
vot  ng  righU  with  any  other  employee  in  any 
union  in  any  employee  and  management 
plan  of  the  employer  Third— his  seniority 
In  relation  to  other  employees  of  draft  age 
should  date  as  of  the  day  be  enlUted  or  was 
Inducted    into    this   counUy  s    service 

1  deflnltely  feel  that  our  situation  here  at 
home  18  most  serloua.  and  thnt  by  such  legis- 
lation our  Congress  could  free  honest  labor 
from  those  racketeers  and  parasites  that 
are  right  now  hindering  the  effort  of  our 
workers  to  do  the  bc.t  they  can  to  win  this 
war  Stich  legislation  will  Insure  all  the 
members  of  our  services  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity right  now  as  well  as  after  this  war 
Is  over  with  those  who  stayed  at  home  in 
industry 

What  better  bonus  could  we  give  our  serv- 
icemen than  the  elimination  of  their  having 
to  btiy  the  right  to  work  in  their  own  coun- 
try on  their  release  or  discharge  from  the 
service 

Why  should  they  have  to  pay  exorbitant 
memhctbhlp  fees  demanded  by  those  unions 
working  mider  a  cla-ed-shop  agreement? 
And  what  better  bonu.s  could  we  give  them 
than  to  eliminate  their  having  to  p.iy  dues 
for  the  privilege  of  kecp.ng  their  Job? 

Briefly,  why  shouldn't  u  man's  honorable 
discharge  or  release  from  the  service  of  his 
country  be  all  he  would  henceforth  need  as  a 
union  card  when  he  returns  to  work  fur 
himself  and  his  family  after  having  worked 
for  all  of  us  so  willingly  and  risked  his  life 
In  oui  behalf?  For  there  will  be  millions  of 
young  men  returning  home  who  have  never 
had  a  Job  or  who  have  never  been  forced  to 
piy  tribute  to  men  who  never  did  an  honest 
day's  work  in  their  lives. 

We  all  must  realize  that  thl.s  war  we  are 
fighting  is  a  total  war  It  is  a  war  in  which 
all  of  us  can  get  hurt — for  which  all  of  us 
will  have  to  pay.  and  in  which  all  of  us  will 
have  to  work  and  fight — In  order  for  all  of 
us  to  win 

Save  the  Nation  for  those  boys  when  they 
return  because  o£  our  acts  and  efforts  will 
they  judi;e  us. 

Yes,  of  course,  buy  bonds— buy  to  the 
limit— if  you  believe  in  this  land  Buy  a 
stake  In  Us  future  so  that  when  this  horrible 
catastrophe  is  over  you  will  not  be  the  first 
one  crying  for  relief. 

Yes;  I  know  I  have  been  nccu.sed  of  tielng 
the  repre.sentalive  of  the  Nntlor.al  As.soclatlon 
of  Manufacturers,  the  automctlve  industry, 
ttie  America  First  Coninilttee.  and  even  ac- 
cused of  being  a  Fascist  Frankly  and  sin- 
cerely. I  represent  no  person  or  persons — 
group  or  groups — color  or  creed — nor  have  I 
any  political  ainb.tlons.  I  speak  for  myself 
alone   but  echo  the  sentiments  of  millions 

And  again  I  frankly  slate  that  I  much  pre- 
fer to  break  bread  with  Henry  Ford,  the 
Fisher  brothers  the  K.  T  Kellars.  of  Chrysler, 
and  the  Charlie  Ketterings  of  General  Mo- 
tors—for here  are  men  who  have  come  from 
the  soil  and  given  the  world  one  of  the  great- 
est gifts  humanity  has  ever  received  In  his- 
tory—the auto-noblle. 

Yes.  I  woulc  rather  sit  down  with  these 
men  than  with  those  who  are  living  In  the 
laps  of  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  sweat 
and  toll  of  Bullions  of  honest  men  and 
women. 


Let  us  give  these  mllHoriS  of  , 

inducte<l  into  the  uniform  of  these  fre«* 
United  buies  an  opp«Jrtun.ty  on  their  return 
to  again  Join  the  union  of  Amertcanlsm 

And  to  Cougresfc,  I  aay  again— lace  the  facts 
and  show  the  traditional  American  intestinal 
fortitude  by  leglslaUng  this  canccrotis  ele- 
ment from  otu  midst. 

Why  sh.iuiG  these  racketeers  be  immune 
from  reporting  their  Incomes  or  paying  taxes 
on  their  tributes  from  the  millions?  Why 
should  not  otu  Congrf:fi  bring  about  com- 
pulsory incorptuation,  public  accounting  rf 
then  luiids,  and  forbid  political  contributions 
from  their  lU-gotten  galus.  U  they  are  honest 
In  their  Intentions? 

II  honest  in  their  Intentions,  why  are  thty 
so  viciously  fighting  the  Hobbs  bill  In  Con- 
gress, which  propoeea  to  make  lal>or  unions 
subject  to  racketeer  laws— the  same  as  all 
other  groupf? 

No.  I  am  not  a  labor  hater.  I  believe  In 
honest  labor  unions  who  are  doing  their 
darnedest  to  turn  out  the  weapons  we  need. 
I  have  been  laboring  for  40-odd  years — 
since  I  was  12  years  of  age— In  many  lines  of 
endeavor.  I  come  from  humble  piirents.  I 
know  the  value  of  honest  labor.  I  have 
served  labor  as  well  as  employer. 

And  I  know  Just  how  serloits  the  situation 
is  from  the  thousands  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  men  and  women  In  raauy  indus- 
tries from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  - 
both  union  and  nonunion — who  have  urged 
and  pleaded  that  I  bring  the  facu  belore  the 
public  before  it  Is  too  late. 

And  to  those  millions  of  honest  men  and 
women  wai  workers  goes  my  heartfelt 
thankt;  but  to  those  whom  the  shoe  fits.  I 
say  wear  it. 

For  there  is  nothing  of  material  value  that 
any  of  you  or  anybody  has  on  the  face  of  this 
globe  that  I  want,  with  the  exception  of  10 
more  years  of  life  with  my  mental  and  physi- 
cal faculties  to  help  preserve  the  frer-dom  and 
sUndards  of  living  dedicated  to  us  by  our 
forefathers  for  our  children  and  otu-  soldiers 
when  they  come  back — and  only  God  can 
give  me  that. 

Let  u.-:  bo  able  to  say,  "We,  too.  were  there." 
When  what  is  left  of  the  boys  who  come  back 
bearing  honorable  scars  and  tell  of  their  ven- 
tures nt  the  cannon  s  mcuth,  let's  be  able  to 
say.  "We.  too.  were  there.  Our  sacrifice  of 
dolla;.s  w\.s  there  In  the  transportation  of 
food,  air  and  tank  protection  that  helped  to 
bring  these  young  men  safely  and  proudly 
home." 

We  can't  all  be  In  uniform.     We  cant  all 
shoulder  guns  or  pilot  planes,  tanks,  or  ships. 
Bui  wc  can  all  fight — and  must. 
"I  can  never  hide  myself  from  me, 
I  .see  what  others  can  never  see, 
I  know  what  others  can  never  know, 
I  never  can  f(.)ol  myself,  and  so 
Whatever  happens  I  want  to  be 
yelf-respectmg  and  consclotis  free** 
There  is  no  need  to  say  much  more      When 
tlioee   bo\8  come    back,   bringing   with    them 
only  the  meraones  of  the  boys  who  will  never 
come  back,  no  one  of  uj»  can  hide  from  himself 
and  his  conscience.     We  did  our  part — or  we 
diant       There  is   no  middle  course. 

If  we  were  in  the  produclicn  plants,  we  did 
our  best,  counting  neither  hours  ncr  profi. — 
or  we  didn  t 

We  lx)Ught  War  bonds  to  the  very  limit  of 
our  ability — or  we  didn't. 

We  gave  to  the  united  war  woik  fund  gen- 
erously—  we  helptd  m  the  Red  Crcsj-— wo 
Joined  in  civilian  defense — -we  fought  us  bird 
as  we  knew  how — or  we  didn't. 

For  each  of  us  there  will  be  the  one  chal- 
lenging question —  Am  I  sell-iespcciing  end 
conscious -free'" 

Or,  because  of  our  failure,  will  we  be 
plagued  With  the  thought —  Did  he  die  :oo 
soon?" 


For  when  epituphs  are  carved  in  granite, 
the  car\er  uses  a  chisel  But  the  epitaph  on 
a  soldiers  giave  can  be  carved  another  way. 
It  cnn  be  wtilten  by  the  "chiseling"  few 

"Died — too  scon  '  —  because  help  was  too 
little  cr  too  late  Only  the  recording  Anpel 
will  mark  that  record— only  the  recording 
Angel  and  the  lonscknce  of  the  guilty  will 
know  who  rc.illy  wrot3  it 

Ute  up  that  rubber— if  you  will  Forget 
the  b-  y  wiio  died  out  there — ht:litlng  for 
ycu— When  his  tank  bogged  down  lor  want  of 
rubber 

Held  on  to  the  money  that  mlpht  have 
bought  War  bonds  Forget  the  boy  who  died 
m  Africa— fishtlng  for  you— because  he  ran 
cut  of  munitions 

RcU  cut  the  red  tape — drag  the  production 
line— measure  the  hours  of  work  Forget  the 
boy  on  the  Solcmons  who  died-- fighting   fur 

you- While  he  waited  for  the  help  that  never 
came 

Pile  up  the  food  nnd  hoard  it— if  you  will. 
Forget  the  boy  who  died  cut  there— fighting 
for  you — l>ecau^e  the  food  you  hoarded  never 
reached  him. 

Do  these,  and  a  thousand  more — back  home 
In  comfort  and  safety  But — when  you  do— 
you  take  your  ch.:;-el  in  hand  and  carve  above 
the  grave  of  an  American  boy— "He  died — 
too  soon." 

For  what  price  social  security  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — If  we  dig  our  own  graves 
In  advance? 


Incorporation  of  Labor  Organizations 


EXTENh-'ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2S.  1943 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  realize  that  the  heads  of  many  labor 
organizations  at  the  pre.sent  time  are 
oppo.^cd  to  incorporation,  I  am  con- 
vinced as  a  lesult  of  many  contacts 
and  the  more  enlightened  opinion  of 
tho.'-e  charged  with  the  leader.'^hip  of 
labor  organizations  tliat  such  .teps  a.s 
provided  for  in  H.  R.  1781  wouk!  in  the 
la.st  analy.'.i.s  prove  mo.st  helpful  to  the 
permanent  orranization  of  labor  and  its 
standing  throughout  the  country.  I 
know  that  such  actior.  would  have  the 
approval  of  hir^e  numbers  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  or^rianizations.  who.se 
voices  cannot  be  heard  today. 

In  this  connection  I  point  to  similar 
provisions  in  the  British  law  and  would 
refer  you  to  a  statement  made  as  far 
back  as  1902  by  the  late  Supreme  Court 
Ju.stice  Louis  D.  Brandcis,  \^hich  was  as 
follows : 

The  growth  and  success  of  labor  unions 
•  •  •  as  well  as  their  usefulnes.s  to  the 
conimunitv  at  large  would  be  much  advanced 
by  any  measures  which  tend  to  make  them 
niore  deliberate,  less  arbitrary,  and  more 
patient  with  the  trammels  of  a  civilized  com- 
munitv  They  need  something  to  protect 
them  from  their  own  arbitrariness.  The  em- 
ployer and  the  community  also  require  this 
protection. 

I  submit  herewith  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  1781,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Congress  on  February  10: 


H    R    1781 
A  bill  to  require  latwr  organizations  to  incor- 
porate and  file  annual  hnanclal  rejxirtB 

Be  If  enacted,  etc..  Thnt  the  term  "labor 
organization.  "  when  ii5*d  In  this  act.  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan.  In  which  eniplo\ees  pariicipate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes  wages,  rates  of 
pay.  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 
work. 

Sex:.  2  Every  labor  organization  shall  be- 
come a  lx)dy  corporate  as  provided  in  this 
act  The  officers  of  each  labor  organization 
shall  make.  sign,  and  acknowledge,  before 
any  officer  competent  to  take  acknowledg- 
ment of  deed.<  and  file  In  the  office  of  ihe 
recorder  of  dced.s  of  the  Dif^trict  ol  Columbia 
to  be  recorded  by  him.  a  certificate  in  writing, 
in  which  .shall  be  stated- 
First  The  nr.me  or  title  by  which  such 
lalx)r  organization   is  to   be   icnown 

Second.  The  term  for  which  it  is  organ- 
ized, which  may  be  perpetual 

Thira.  The  purposes  and  objects  of  the 
orgari;;:aticn 

Fourih  Ihe  names  and  addres.>^es  of  Its 
officers  for  ilie  first  year  of  us  corpcjrate 
existence. 

Sec  3  Whe.n  th.e  certificate  provided  for  in 
section  2  has  been  tiled,  the  libor  organiza- 
tion shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  may.  in 
Its  corporate  name,  sue  and  be  sued,  grant 
and  receive  property,  real,  personal,  and  j 
mixed  and  use  such  property,  and  the  income 
thereof  for  the  objects  cl  the  corp;'rat,on. 
Members  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
personally  liable  for  the  acts,  debts,  or  obli- 
gations of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  4  A  labor  organization  incorporated 
under  this  net  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
and  establish  such  constitution,  rules,  and 
bylaws  ( including  rules  and  bylaws  defining 
the  duties  and  powers  of  its  officers  and  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  election)  as  its 
members  may  deem  proper  for  carrying  out 
it.s  lawful  objects,  and  amend,  add  to.  or 
repeal  such  constitution,  rules,  and  bylaws 
to  such  extent  as  Its  members  may  deem 
proper. 

Stc  5.  A  labor  organization  Incorporated 
under  this  act  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  March  of  each  year,  make  and  tile  with  the 
office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  ol  tlie  District 
of  Columbia  a  complete  report  of  its  finan- 
cial activities  during  the  year,  including  in 
itemized  form,  among  other  things — 

(a)  The  total  amount  aid  the  various 
types  of  corporate  incomes,  including  par- 
ticularly the  amounts  received  In  the  form 
of  aomissicn  fees.  dues,  and  assessments 
from  members  and  others;   and 

(b)  The  names  and  salaries  of  all  i  ."dicers, 
whose  aggregate  compensation  from  activ- 
ities on  the  part  of  labor  organizations  total 
more  than  $5,000. 

Sec.  6  Section  2  (5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Rtlations  Act  (U  S  C,  1940  ed.,  title  29.  sec. 
152    (5)  ).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

••(5)  The  term  'labor  organization'  means 
any  organization  ol  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan,  incorporated  under  the  Labor  Organiza- 
tions Incorporation  Act,  in  which  employees 
participate  and  which  exists  for  the  purpose, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with  em- 
ployers concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes, 
wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  employment,  or 
conditions  of  work." 

Sec  7.  Section  6  shall  take  effect  —  days 
after    the    date    of    the    enactment    of    this 

Sec.  8.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "La- 
bor Organizations  Incorporation  Act." 


Federal  and  State  Milk  Orders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1S43 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
cno.  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Wayne  Co-Operative 
Milk  Producers.  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  at 
its  annual  meeting  on  February  16,  1943: 

Whereas  the  Federal  and  State  milk  orders 
have  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  producers  in 
the  way  of  stabilization  of  prices,  and 

Whereas  the  said  orders  do  create  orderly 
and  uniform  marketing  of  fluid  milk,  inas- 
much as  all  producers  do  receive  the  same 
price  lor  their  product;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re.sohid.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Wayne  Cooperative  Milk  Producers,  Inc..  do 
hereby  mandate  the  hoard  of  directors  to  keep 
said  Federal  and  State  orders  in  full  force 
and  effect  at  all  times;  that  they  do  not  re- 
UnciuUh  said  orders  without  the  consent  of 
the  members,  given  in  a  general  meeting 
held   for  that   purpose. 

DAYLIGHT-SAVING  TIMC 

We  earnestly  request  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental authorities  immediately  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  repeal  of  day- 
light-saving time  We  are  firm  m  the  belief 
that  any  useful  purpo.se  served  has  long  since 
passed  and  its  continuance  is  proving  a 
handicap  rather  tlian  a  help  in  the  country's 
mutual  war  effort. 

LABOR 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  labor  on  these 
dairy  farms,  caused  by  wage  inducements  in 
our  defense  plants  and  the  drafting  of  our 
boys  into  the  military  service,  It  is  going  to 
greatly  curtail  our  operations  on  the  dairy 
farms  and  since  the  dairy  farmer  is  in  need 
of  technical  labor  to  perform  his  operations 
it  is  very  es.sential  that  these  boys  be  left 
on  the  farms  because  of  their  experience  in 
the  work.  Dairy  farmers  cannot  operate  with 
inefficient  labor  and  be  expected  to  produce 
according  to  schedule  set  for  1943. 

SfBSIDIFiJ 

We  are  uncompromisingly  oppo.sed  to  the 
policy  of  subsidies  in  whatever  gui^e.  whether 
it  be  to  the  producer,  the  processor  cr  han- 
dler, or  the  consumer.  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  unequitable  means  of  gaining  the 
objective  of  thwarting  inflation  or  of  stimu- 
lating production.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
classed  as  graspy  or  greedy  but  do  war.t  what 
is  equitable  as  "between  dairy  farmers'  prices 
and  labor  prices.  ( 

FREEZING   OF   DATRT    FRlrES 

We  do  not  in  any  way  favor  the  freezing 
of  prices  of  fluid  milk  to  the  dairy  farmer. 
The  spread  may  be  wide  enough  between  the 
cost  of  dairy  feeds  and  the  prices  received  for 
fluid  milk  at  the  farms.  In  cur  production 
area  we  produce  most  of  our  grains  and 
rtughage.  and  the  prices  on  these  commodi- 
ties are  so  low  that  we  must  produce  them  at 
r  loss  and  therefore  must  have  mere  money 
for  the  fluid  milk  or  quit  busine.s6  which 
many  have  already  done  This  will  mean 
much  less  production  for  the  year  1943.  We 
believe  that  with  the  present  prices  labor  is 
receiving  and  the  inflated  pay  roUs  of  labor, 
and  the  fact  that  practically  all  labor  is  being 
employed  makes  it  imperative  that  our  price* 
should  not  be  frozen  at  this  time. 
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CONSCRIPTTON     OF    LABOE 

We  will  oppo.se  the  conscription  of  labor 
which  comprehends  the  rlglu  freezing  ol 
either  fanners  or  farm  hands  on  the  farms. 
Not  or.iy  would  such  u  «hcmp  rtduce  the 
farmer,  his  fumllv  mid  his  help  to  the  feudal 
gtate  of  "serfs  of  the  glciOe,"  a  step  oacK  to 
the  days  of  serfdom,  not  so  muny  years  re- 
moved, but  It  would  breed  so  much  dissatis- 
faction and  dlsctjnlent  among  agricultural 
workers,  by  fnezinR  exi'-tliig  tnpfiu;ilirits  be- 
tween farm  and  Indusiniil  labor  that  malcon- 
tent. ^hlrkl:l^  of  wi  rk  and  Inofflcient  prrduc- 
tlon  would  be  the  Inevitable  result.  It  is  one 
thlnK  to  frcei'e  manp<.wer  In  the  military 
force  where  strict  dl.'.cip'ine  l?*  the  rule,  and 
quite  another  to  Impose  similar  conditions 
on  civilians  To  attempt  U  will  subject  us 
to  the  very  thln^  we  are  fighting  to  keep  out 
of  this  country 

PAHrrY  PRICTS 

We  heartily  commend  the  action  of  Decem- 
ber 3.  1942.  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  In  Its  unanimous  pawaKe  of 
leRl.ilation  requlrltiR  the  Department  of  A^H"!- 
culture  to  revise  parity  prices  for  all  farm 
commcdltles  to  Include  all  costs  of  labc^r 
We  ri'iterftte  our  position,  supporting  the 
principles  of  such  leelslatlnn  and  aRaln  call 
for  a  complete  revision  of  the  outmoded 
method  of  computlnR  agricultural  prices  on 
a  depre«sion  parity  formula 

PUBUC    RELATIONSHIP 

Since  the  success  of  our  aBS<.)Clation  de- 
pends entirely  up<in  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  members  and  the  man- 
BRement  of  the  ass<xiatt()n  we  recommend 
that  the  ofBcers  and  directors  Increa.'-e  their 
el  ortA  to  brin^;  ab<iut  a  closer  relationship 
by  such  educBLionnI  pri-Rrnm  or  other  method 
as  may   bring    about   the  required   results 

FARMFRS    AND   TIIT    WAR 

In  this  .sorri  wful  day  with  the  wln)le  world 
cast  In  the  shadows  of  a  terrible  war.  It  is 
the  supreme  d>'sire  of  our  milk  producers, 
farmers,  their  families,  and  our  organization, 
to  contribute  our  full  measure  to  the  succesa- 
fu    pr«»*ecutlon  of  the  war 

The  personal  wicrihre  of  thoae  who  have 
given  their  service  to  the  military  forces 
deserves  the  unqualified  supfxirt  of  their 
government,  the  pe<iplc  at  home,  and  every 
ecotu)mir  group 

Our  heartf  It  sympathies  go  out  to  those 
families  who  may  have  sons  on  the  combat 
fronts  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
that  we  at  home  mav  continue  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  and  the  standards  of  living  that  we 
have  purcha.-ed  at  such  wjrcat  sacrifices  dur- 
ing tne  birth  and  throughout  the  life  of 
our  Nrttlc>n 

8t:ch  support  does  not  foretell,  however, 
ctimplete  subjugation  to  the  will,  which  may 
well  be  a  whim  or  caprice,  of  an  administra- 
tive agency  in  Us  repulatlon  of  civilian  and 
private  activity  under  the  stress  of  war  con- 
ditions. It  Is  only  through  finding  fault 
constructively  That  the  errors  Impeding  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  may  be  corrected 
Ar.d  llvlnt;  In  a  Republic  as  we  do.  we  feel. 
that  under  our  dem>Kratic  processes.  It  is  our 
duty  U.  point  out  such  errors  while  aimul- 
taneoubly  contributmg  the  fullest  extent  of 
our  abilities  to  assist  m  the  rapid  and  suc- 
ceKsful  conclusion  of  tha  war. 

To  this  cause  then  we  pledge  our  fullest 
support  to  the  piogram  of  production  to  the 
end  that  Ui«  boys  m  the  service  and  we  our- 
selves may  not  suffer  on  account  of  lack  of 
production  of  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  whole- 
some foods 

aisoLimoN  or  apt»*ciation 

At  this  the  close  of  our  ninth  annual 
meeting,  we  desire  to  convey  our  sincere 
thanks  to  our  board  of  directors,  members, 
management,  and  employees  who  have  worked 


so  diligently  to  make  the  Wayne  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers.  Inc  .  and  this  meeting  the 
success  they  have  been  and  also  the  chamber 
of  commerce  wio  baa  been  our  host. 

^LOULS    J.    HOUK. 

President. 
E    S    Christen. 

Vice  President. 
Kennkth   L    Stickler, 

Seer. rary-Jlf  a  na^er. 
Ray  W    Bauer, 

Treasurer. 
Lawrence   Linvii.le, 
Chairman,  Rfxolutiona  Committee. 


The  Life  and  Services  of  Joseph  J. 
Sinnott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1943 

Ml.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Joe 
Sinnott  left  iis  I  was  in  the  ho.spilal.  from 
which  I  have  but  recently  returned.  I 
could  not  be  present  ir  the  flesh  when  he 
was  laid  to  rest,  but  I  was  pre.stmt  in  the 
spirit.  I  am  i^ratifled  that  on  the  day  fol- 
lowinR  his  eighty-second  birthday  I  had 
the  pri\  ilei  o  of  Joining  in  the  tributes 
paid  b>  hiii  friends  to  his  distinguished 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
What  I  said  then  is  doubly  true  now.  I 
said  to  him  then: 

All  the  time  Joe  Sinnott  has  been  here,  he 
has  rendered  dlstlnguishi  d.  eminent,  and 
faithful  service  He  has  been  untiring  lo  his 
attention  to  Members,  new  and  old.  regardless 
of  party  affiliation  He  h  s  been  courteous  at 
all  times  and  sometimes  under  the  most  try- 
ing circumstances  He  has  been  diligent  to 
his  duties,  coming  to  the  House  often  when 
his  friends  felt  he  should  have  remained  at 
home  He  has  never  failed  in  his  duties  He 
has  been  an  example  and  an  Insplratlcn  to 
all  of  us  Virginia  loves  bin.  When  I  am 
no  longer  a  Member  of  this  House,  but  shall 
have  gone  as  s«K)ner  or  later  each  of  us  must 
go.  I  shall  be  flatteied  If  it  can  be  said  of  me 
that  I  served  always  as  faithfully  and  per- 
forn.ed  my  duties  always  as  well  as  Jr  Sin- 
nott served  and  perlormed  hu  duties  here 

Joe  Sinnott  has  now  passed  into  the 
Great  Boyond.  When  I  came  into  the 
Hall  of  this  House  to  qualify,  on  the  3d 
day  of  July  1918.  he  was  the  first  to  meet 
me.  to  wish  me  well,  and  to  offer  me  that 
help  which  I  so  much  needed  and  wluch 
he  continued  to  give  me  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  helped  me.  He  helped 
every  new  Member.  He  was  kindly.  He 
was  lovinR.  He  was  true.  He  knew  the 
rules  and  the  procedure  of  this  House, 
and  he  was  wise  in  its  history,  its  tradi- 
tions, and  Us  practices.  He  was  always 
Jealous  of  its  prerogatives. 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  on  the  occasion 
of  Joe's  la;it  birthday,  that  it  is  my 
hope — yea.  my  prayer — that  when  I  go 
I  shall  ha\e  approximated  in  fldoiity 
and  diligence  the  service  rendered  by 
Joe  Sinnott.    If  so.  I  shall  be  content. 


Joe  went  as  he  would  have  wished  to 
go — from  his  work  here  to  his  reward 
yonder.  He  went  as  I  would  have  had 
him  go — faithful  to  the  last,  without  e'en 
1  day  when  he  should  fail  to  appear  for 
attention  to  his  duties  here. 

Had  it  been  my  privilege  to  look  ujwn 
my  dear  friend  in  his  last  sleep,  my  fare- 
well would  have  been,  "Well  done,  tliou 
good  and  faitliful  servant." 

Joe  deserves  his  rest,  and  He  \.ho 
knows  all  and  orders  all  things  well  will 
see  to  it  that  his  rest  is  sweet. 


Americans  Must  Emulate  Washinfton  To 
Win  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\LARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or   NEW    YonK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVI  3 

Tuei>day.  February  23.  1943 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  exli-nd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  tlie  following  editc  rial 
by  Edwin  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Broot  lyn 
Eagle,  which  appearfd  in  that  newspa- 
per on  F  'briiary  22.  1943.  entitled  "Anirr- 
irans  Must  Emulate  Washington  To  'Vin 
Victory"; 

AMERICANS     MIST     EMfLATI     WASHINGTON     TO 
WIN    VICTOaY 

"America  has  furnished  to  the  world  the 
character  of  Washington."  said  Daniel  V'eb- 
ster  "And  If  our  American  Institutions  had 
done  nothing  else,  that  alciie  wuuld  have 
entitled  them  to  the  respect  of  mankind  ' 

T(xlay  the  reaaons  for  WashlnKton"'  great- 
ness are  not  obscure.  He  may  not  have 
brought  to  the  revolutionary  cause  the 
turbulent  spirit  oJ  a  Samuel  Adams  he  may 
have  been  les.*  di.^tlngulshed  a.«  e  state'^  nan 
than  Thomas  Jetlersnn;  his  military  general- 
ship may  not  have  been  as  brilliant  as  that 
Of  Robert  E  Lee  But  no  American  In  our 
history  as  a  nation  has  brought  to  a  crisis 
qualities  of  character  and  courage  eurpa-sing 
those  of  Washington 

It  Lb  inspiring  to  Americaris  In  this  tin  e  al 
great  emergency  to  picture  Washlngto.i  at 
many  points  of  his  career — as  a  young  sc idler 
in  Braddock's  expedition,  as  a  farmer  who 
loved  the  land  as  commander  of  the  armlea 
of  the  Continental  0)ngre8s  lee  ling  vhat 
often  appeared  a  forlorn  hope,  as  the  first 
President,  riding  to  New  York  for  hU  In- 
auguration, as  a  tired  old  man.  badgtrel  un 
all  sides  by  his  enemies  and  longing  foi  the 
peace  of  Mount  Vernon 

At  all  times  the  selfless  character  of  ^^ash- 
ington  shone  luminously,  but  never  S'  im- 
pressively as  at  Valley  Forge  It  was  here, 
and  not  at  Tren'or  or  Princeton  or  even 
Yorklown.  that  Washington  won  hl^  grc:»test 
victory  It  was  won  against  a  captious  and 
meddling  Congress  too  weak  to  help  hm  It 
was  Won  against  the  conspirators  amoti^  hla 
own  generals,  the  traiu^rs  and  the  deseters. 
the  men  of  little  faith  who  were  rea<;y  to 
quit.  It  was  won  over  his  own  spirit.  «  hlcb 
was  hard  pressed  by  despair. 

This  was  not  a  victory  cf  generalship,  of 
Intellect,  or  of  resiurcefulncss  It  was  i.  vic- 
tory achieved  through  force  of  character — 
character    which    symbolized    perfectly     the 
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spirit  of  the  men  who  fought  anc.  bh  d  and 
siiir\ed  and  froze  for  the  esiabh.-hment  of  a 
m  tlou  which  again  witnesses  dark  liours. 

Tiiat  victory  oi  the  spirit  must  be  won 
Egain  by  Americans  who.  until  recently,  had 
ctme  to  take  their  country  for  granted,  as- 
suming that  it  would  always  be  secure  in  its 
freedom,  always  Isolated  from  the  danger  of 
aggression  If  that  victory  is  to  be  won.  all 
Ameiican.-  must  emulate  that  couiagc  of  the 
Boul  tiiat  was  Washington's  swcid  and  shield. 


Increased  Pay  for  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

OF    .NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE3 
Tuesday.  February  23    1943 

Miss  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wisJi  to  call  attention  to  two  letters 
concerninu  the  .^^ubject  of  the  salarv  of 
postal  empUtyees.  These  letter.';  are  typ- 
ical of  many  which  I  have  received  from 
every  part  ot  New  York  State  and  from 
many  other  Slates  as  well.  Certainly 
the  excellent  ser^•lce  so  faithfully  ren- 
dered by  the  postal  employeeis  should  be 
rewarded  by  the  immediate  passat^e  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
salary. 

Nrw  York  Citt    February  20,  1943. 
Hon    Winifred  C   Ptanlfy. 
House  Office    Building, 

Washington.  D    C 

Dear  Mad.^m  I  am  writing  In  the  dual  ca- 
pacity of  a  voter  In  your  district  and  an  em- 
ployee In  the  United  States  Po.  t  Office  and 
asking  your  utmost  croperation  on  censidtra- 
tlon  and  eventual  passage  ol  H   R   13C6 

Since  the  sharp  rise  In  the  ccst  of  living  I 
have  been  unable  to  meet  expenses,  and 
know  that  this  bill  would  permit  for  a  much 
better  way  of  life  for  myself  and  my  inmily 

I  sincerely  urye.  therclrre.  th.it  you  attend 
the  hearing  to  be  held  February  23.  1943.  en 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  fellow  workers. 
Very  respectfully  yours 

Milton  B   Bfrman. 

Si/bcarricr  No  5369. 

JANVARY  27.  1943. 
Miss  Wi.NiruED  Stanley. 

Co7igres.suoman  trcm  Nnc  York, 

Wa<:hingtnn.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Miss  Staniey;  I  am  appealing  to 
you  for  your  support  of  H  R  1366.  the  $300 
bonus  for  p'.Di  office  employees 

My  husband  has  been  a  letter  carrier  for 
37  years,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  sledding, 
raising  a  fam.U  of  five  children  on  a  carrier's 
small  salary  and  no  salary  raise  since  1925 

A.S  woman  to  woman  I  know  you  can  un- 
derstand our  position,  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing cost  of  l.vmg.  taxation,  etc 

We  are  pati  .otic  and  want  to  buy  our  share 
of  bonds,  but  without  a  change  I  don't  know 
how  long  ve  can  keep  It  up. 

I  do  all  my  own  work  and  have  mode  many 
sacrifices,  yet  I  try  to  be  optimistic. 

I  am  very  prf>ud  of  what  our  women  are 
doing  these  tense  days  of  unrest 

I  will  sinrereU  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  in  supporting  this  much-needed  bill 

Hopefully  and  gratefully  yours. 

Mrs  R  E  Stephekson. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Production  of  Crude  Oil  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or   CALirOIlNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPH2SENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1943 

Ml .  ROLPH.  Mr  Spe.ik.^ '.  under  date 
of  February  17.  1943.  H'-n.  Charles  \V. 
Lyon,  speak' r  of  the  California  State 
Assembly,  wrote  me  a."^  follcw.>: 

As  temporary  chairman  of  the  interim  leg- 
islative committee  on  Suite-F'^deral  coopera- 
tion In  petroleum.  1  ha\e  been  Insiructed, 
after  a  meeting  duly  held  ty  said  committee. 
to  forward  to  ycu  the  enclosed  resolution, 
which  was  unanimouJ^ly  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee at  a  meeting  held  on  February  15.  1943 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  lor  cons'.deration  of  the  assembly 
interim   oil  committee 

Whereas  Cahfnrnia  i.<^  one  ol  the  principal 
Oil-prcd>Kiiig  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
pr<  sent  productive  capacity  of  California  s 
oil  fit-Ids  1?  b?)ng  severely  taxed  to  supply  th? 
existing  demands  of  our  armed  forces  and 
essentia    civilian  activities;   and 

Wherea.s.  It  is  clear  that  the  demands  of 
both  our  armed  forces  and  civilian  activities 
are  increttbing  and  will  continue  to  increase; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
cost  of  lubcr  and  material?  has  irrcatly  in- 
creased in  the  past  18  months,  during  which 
time  there  has  been  no  increase  In  the  prices 
Of  crude  oil  paid  to  producers:  and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  to  the  promotion  of 
Increased  production  and  the  discovery  cf  nt  w 
oil  reserves  that  substantial  increases  be  had 
In  the  prices  of  crude  oil  and  for  allied  prod- 
uct^:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rr.'^otrcd  by  this  commiltec.  That  the  OCRce 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  Hon  Table 
Pren'ti-E  Brown.  Director  thereof,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  urged  to  forthwith  rrcognii*  the 
need  for  the  encouragement  ol  further  and 
greater  production  of  crude  cil  and  ne-*-  dis- 
coveries thereof  through  increases  in  pr.ce.s 
paid  to  the  producers  of  crude  cil.  and  that 
they  forthwith  direct  a  reasonnble.  substan- 
tial Increase  In  prices  for  all  crude  oil  pro- 
duced in  California  and  the  products  cl  ciude 
oil,  In  order  to  avoid  a  soiious  and  critical 
shortage  in  the  available  supplies  o;:  such 
products:  be  it  further 

Rexolvtd.  That  cnple?  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Petroleun.  Arinunutraior  for  War 
and  to  all  Members  of  Cnnrress  ironi  Cali- 
ft  rnia  and  that  they  be  uiged  to  use  ih{  ir  best 
efforts  to  bring  about  reasonable,  .'ubstantial 
increases  In  the  prices  of  crude  oil  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  products  derived  therefrom. 


Si.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project  Proved  by 
Events  To  Be  a  Necessity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  PITTENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,   for 
the  past  few  weeks  there  has  not  been 


much  discussion  about  the  development 
of  transportation  rivers  and  harbors 
pro.iects  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
includes  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  prel- 
ect. Just  to  keep  the  recordo  straight. 
let  .Tie  say  that  the  march  of  events  has 
shoA-n  that  numerous-  projects  includ- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  have  been 
proved  by  events  to  be  a  necessity. 
Throughout  the  past  years,  had  the 
United  States  developed  its  waterways 
anc  transportation  system,  literally  mil- 
liors  of  dollars  would  nou-  be  saved  to 
the  American  taxpayers  in  reduced  costs 
of  transportation  of  war  material.-;,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  transportrtion 
ecnnomics  v.  hich  do  not  have  a  diK^ct 
relation  to  the  war  effort. 

Just  to  keep  the  records  straight  arrain, 
it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress,  which  convened  January 
3.  1941  and  which  ended  on  December  16, 
1S42.  the  River.s  and  Harbors  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  held  ex- 
tensive heannps  en  numerous  waterway 
prelects  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
ported out  a  bill  authorizing  these  im- 
provements by  the  War  Department  en- 
gin  ccis.  Included  m  this  bill  was  the 
Florida  barge  canal  and  also  the  St. 
La'A-rence  sf>away  and  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment project. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country 
opposed  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    There  was  a  powerful 
lobby,  including  railroad  interests,  com- 
posed of  splfi.sh   and  sectional   proups, 
which    flooded    the   United    States    v.ith 
propaganda  not  only  apainst  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  but  apainst  numer- 
ous other  projects.    In  order  that  honor 
inr.y  go  where  honor  is  due,  the  spear- 
head of  this  powerful  lobby  consisted  of 
railroad  interests  and  they  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  lobb>:nR  against  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway   project.     They  over- 
looked no  section  of  the  United  States  in 
their  efforts  to  influence  public  opinion, 
wliich  in  turn  had  a  direct  influence  on 
Congress.    They  were  temporarily  suc- 
cessful and  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill, 
which  included  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project,  was  never  permitted  to  come  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote  by  the 
administration  leaders. 

Lest  I  be  charged  with  partisanship 
for  the  economies  that  come  through 
clicap  waterway  transportation.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  an  article  by  Ernest  Lindley 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  February  22, 
1943.  which  deals  with  conditions  in 
Florida  and  at  the  same  time  calls  atten- 
tention  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
hydroelectric  development. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Lindley  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  B.\D  INVESTMENT  TtJKNS  GOOD 

Back  In  1935.  the  President  persuaded  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $4,000,000,030  for  wcrk- 
relief  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  those 
days,  many  people  considered  $4,000,000,000 
a  large  sum  for  a  government  to  spend,  even 
t:^e  Government  of  the  United  States.  Much 
cf  this  money  went  to  small  projects — some 
eitremely  useful,  ethers  less  so.  Some  of  It 
was  allocated  to  large  wcrks. 

Among  the  large  public  works  Items  to 
».hich    the    President    allocated    work-relieX 
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nnd  Virginia. 


The  commissioners  from  these 


To  Keep  Them  Fijhtiiif  We  Must  Keep  I  feeds  that  are  available  for  livestock 


tTfl-MHaTV 


thanks   to   our   ooard   or   aireciors.   memD^rB, 
managetneut.  and  employees  who  have  worfcwl 


Joe  Sinnott.    If  so.  I  shall  be  content. 


nil)     ■iiiirviu     iiiiwu^ii     luji-r    ui     timi ni  vrr— 

character    whlcii    symbolized    perfcctlj     \ha 
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money  was  the  Florida  ship  canal,  from  Port 
Inglis  U)  J.w.k»oiiv.Ue  For  years  the  digging 
ol  nuA  cai-al  had  Ijeen  urj^etl  by  some  g.oups 
and  ;,ppiJsed  by  o'hers  One  of  the  se%eiHl 
qut!MlC!i8  in  (ciitrrvprsy  was  whether  It  was 
ecniicnilcnlJy  Jtistin.iMe  Any  project  that 
could  not  pay  fi;r  Itwlf.  directly  or  indirecMy. 
waR  siipp'»rd  to  be  economically  unsound 
AccorUinu  to  gome  thinking,  any  project  that 
was  noi  directly  -self-liquldating"  was  un- 
justiflabie 

By  Uiene  standards  It  was  hard.  If  not  Im- 
poMible.  to  show  that  the  Florida  ship  canal 
waa  a  sound  Investment  But  we  had  then 
the  Idle  men.  marh!ne«<.  nnd  maierials  to 
build  It  If  you  dedu  ted  from  the  cost  only 
what  you  w;)UUl  have  had  to  pay  the  m«n- 
p<wcr  Involved  to  sit  in  idlentsH  on  a  dole, 
the  canal  would  not  c(  st  much  But  in  those 
dnys  It  wn«  moie  popular  to  think  in  terrris 
Of  dollars  th:in  In  terms  of  men.  machines, 
and  maieriH'.s  People  who  'rlcd  to  show  that 
the  Florida  rnnal  w;it  a  J\i-tiftah!f  tnvestmetit 
of  national  emergeiicv  were  widely  rUluulet! 
Even  those  who  srsruecl  that  It  mlcht  be  a 
good  thing  to  liHve  In  lime  of  war  were  de- 
nounced as  propagandists  for  the  left  wi:ig 
of  the  New  I>"al 

A  beginnlnu  was  made  on  the  Florida  ship 
canal  under  tlie  f.up«TVisiru  of  an  Army  cnni- 
reer  who  Is  new  I  leuienant  General  Somer- 
vell, chlaf  of  the  Army's  Services  of  Stijiply 
Fnt  then  the  economy  bloc  in  Connres.^ 
stepped  In  and  stopped  the  woik  This 
echievement  of  the  ecoiiomv  bloc  was  widely 
hailed  as  a  triumph  over  waste  and  boon- 
doggling A  few  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
were  saved,  and  .some  matiixiwer.  machines. 
Ri'.d  materials  left  In  id'enes.i  But  for  that 
victory  of  the  economy  bloc  the  norlrla  ship 
canal  would  have  been  completed  long  before 
Penr!   Harbc^r 

TheTi  we  would  have  hnd  an  Inland  water- 
way pa-SHge  all  the  way  from  Corpus  Christ  1. 
Tex  .  to  Trenton.  N  J  except  for  one  short 
Jump  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  The  Florida 
canal  CoUld  have  bt>en  made  wide  enough  to 
take  open-water  craft,  thus  cutting  oil  a  good 
many  nilles  on  the  run  to  the  Middle  Atlnrtic 
ard  N»  w  England  .seaboard  — miles  which  be- 
came extremely  costlv  when  the  U-bonts 
Struck  In  the  early  month  of  IOA'2 

Now  Maj  Gen  Charles  P  Summerall. 
former  Chief  of  Staff  ur>;es  that  a  canal  wido 
enough  to  take  Inland  waterway  barges  be 
completed  at  once  He  says  this  can  be  done 
lu  10  months  at  a  cost  of  |44  000  COO 

General  Svimmerall.  having  retired  from  the 
Army.  Is  row  chairman  of  the  Florida  S'vp 
Canal  Authority  s<i  that  In  this  case  he 
sjieaks  as  a  special  advocate  The  canal  can 
be  completed  without  using  crit.cal  machines 
and  materials  But  we  are  now  up  against  a 
manpower  shortage  Whether  manpower 
Bhou:d  be  u.-^ed  now  to  punch  through  the 
canal  General  Summerall  urges  may  be 
doubtful  But  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted 
that  the  failure  to  d-g  the  canal  some  yenrs 
ago  when  we  had  plenty  of  manpower  was 
a  costly  mistake 

The  same  kind  of  misUike  was  made  about 
the  St  Lawrence  seaway  and  hydroeiecuic  de- 
velopment, and  numen  us  other  smaller  pri  J- 
ecu  Some  are  badly  needed  now.  otlurs 
would  have  been  us>  fu!  at  any  time  The 
time  to  make  these  improvements  in  t  .e  na- 
tional plant  was  when  we  had  a  surplus  of 
manp<iwer.  ranterials.  and  machuies  Then 
they  would  have  cost  literally  nolhmg.  N(  w 
they  would  cost  heavily  because  they  cou.d 
not  be  btnlt  without  sacrilicmg  other  things 
that  are  essential 

Such  costly  mistakes  as  the  failure  to  bui'.d 
the  St  Lawrence  projtct  and  the  Florida  ship 
canal  when  we  had  a  surplus  of  men  mate- 
rials, and  machines  will  be  made  as  long  as  we 
have  m  Congress  and  public  office  men  who 
cannot  see  ahead  to  think  in  terms  of  U:e 
Batlonal  economy. 


It  waa  profligate  waste  not  to  tu«  the  re- 
sources which  we  had  to  Improve  the  national 
plant.  In  the  final  reckoning,  the  economy 
bUx  of  the  prtwar  pciod  may  prove  to  have 
Cost  the  Nation  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  times  what  it  thought  It  was  saving 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  state- 
ments by  this  writer  cannot  be  surcess- 
fuUy  controverted.  It  was  a  tragic  mis- 
take for  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
to  fail  to  pass,  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 
IL  was  a  mistake  vvhich  has  cost  the 
Amt'iicans  in  the  yours  gone  by  vmtold 
millions  of  dollars  because  of  the  hiKher 
transportatirn  rates  they  have  had  to 
intv  due  to  the  laci  of  development,  in- 
dustrially, a-riculturally  arid  ecnnomi- 
cally.  in  the  United  States,  which  ha.,  in- 
variably resulted  favorably,  where  econ- 
omies of  cheap  water  trai^sportation  have 
bten  pt-rmittcd. 

The  failure  to  pass  this  legislation  was 
a  mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  who  own  stock  in  the  railroad.^  of 
this  country  Anxious  to  siifle  competi- 
tion, the  representatives  of  the  raiir-jads 
adopted  the  short-sighted  policy  of  pre- 
venlins  any  development,  so  far  as  our 
domestic  economy  is  concerned,  which 
would  not  give  the  railroads  a  monopoly 
on  transportation.  They  need  a  new 
viewpoint.  It  IS  not  possible  in  conneo- 
tion  with  thi».se  remarks  to  point  out  the 
industrial  and  other  developments  which 
have  come  about  in  this  country  in  every 
instance  wl  ere  increased  and  cheaper 
transportation  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided. It  IS  correct,  however,  to  say  that 
such  developments  have  taken  place  and 
a  .sensible  optimism  would  justify  the  as- 
sertion that  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  and  other  projects 
would  increase  the  amount  of  freight  for 
transportation  by  the  railroads  and 
would  help  the  railroads  Instead  of  work- 
ing an  injury  to  them. 

Those  of  us  who  favor  the  development 
of  our  water-transportation  system  have 
no  desire  to  injure  other  means  of  trans- 
portation. We  recognize  the  great  value 
of  railroad  transportation  and  it.s  ad- 
vantages in  our  domestic  economy.  At 
the  same  time,  we  know  that  Mr.  Lindley 
is  correct  in  the  position  that  he  takes 
in  this  article. 


Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday   February  23.  1943 

Mr.  BL.^ND.  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  the 
M.-mbers  from  the  Atlantic  Coa.st  States 
who  are  Interested  in  fishery  problems 
will  be  interested  in  certain  recommen- 
dations made  in  a  recent  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fi^herie.":  Commi.<;sion  established  by  the 
States  of  the  Atlantic  seatward  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 


ernments under  an  Interstate  compict 
assented  to  by  the  Congress  of  he 
United  States.  Public  Law  539,  Seven-.y- 
seventh  Congress. 

This  report  will  be  printed  as  a  ccm- 
mittee  document.  The  portlorus  wh.ch 
I  beheve  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
Members  of  Congres-s  and  to  the  pul  lie 
generally  are  as  follows* 

The  commission  thereupon  voted  t<  ap- 
prove the  recommendations  In  principle  ind 
directed  the  executive  committee  to  pre|  are 
and  adept  a  resolution  urging  each  of  the 
States  Ui  proceed  along  these  lines  The 
resolution  as  adi.pttd  by  tlie  exciutive  c.  m- 
mlttee  la  as  follows: 

■Rei^otved.  That  In  view  ui  the  necessity  for 
adequate  statistics  cove' .ng  the  flsherie:.  of 
the  various  Atlantic  CoB«-t  States,  to  pr'  Mde 
a  basis  for  rational  piovrrams  lor  conserva  nii 
and  man:ic:ement  (f  these  valuable  nut  iial 
re  urcea.  the  Atlantic  8t;ite*,  M.nine  P  -h- 
erles  Commission  approves  the  recommei  da- 
tions  submitted  bv  the  Fish  and  WiU  life 
Service  for  State  statistical  programs  :  de- 
quate  to  provide  these  statistics,  and  u.^;es 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  Dro- 
vide  the  administrative  agency  charged  vith 
the  conservation  of  their  marine  fishery  re- 
sources, with  the  authority,  personnel,  and 
fu.ds  required  to  ca.  ry  out  the  provlsioi  s  of 
this  program." 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
part, this  resolutl.'n.  acc(impi'.nied  bv  di  pli- 
cate copv  of  ihe  reports  of  the  Fish  and  W  ild- 
llfe  Service,  was  thereupon  transmute.  1  to 
the  members  of  the  adMsory  committee,  viih 
a  request  that  they  ri'port  their  commen  s  la 
wriluig  lo  tne  commi:Jiion  prior  to  its  n  eet- 
Ing  on  Decembei  10.  1942.  In  Baltin.ore. 
Th-^.-e  comment-  unifnin-.ly  rrCv'zni^ecl  the 
need  for  and  m  general  were  favorable  U  the 
action  recommended.  Minor  diHerencrs  of 
opinion  were  reported,  as  was  to  be  expe.  led. 
For  the  most  part  these  indicated  the  need 
for  thorough  educational  work  amr.ng  the 
fishermen  before  sueh  a  system  w.is  e;  tab- 
llfhed  in  any  State.  In  genf  ral  the  comn.enta 
also  8tress.rd  the  imp<irlance  of  adjustinj.  ihe 
system  of  catch  statistics  to  be  adopte  i  by 
each  suite  to  the  needs  of  that  Stale,  v.hile 
at  the  same  time  providing  basic  data  re.jK^n- 
ably  comparable  In  form  to  the  data  to  be 
gatxiered  in  other  Stales. 

After  reviewing  In  detail  the  comn.cntjB 
from  the  advisory  committee  as  conterap.aled 
by  the  compact,  the  commission  at  Its  meet- 
ing on  Decembir  10  reaffirmed  the  resolution 
previously  quoted  and  directed  its  tran- mis- 
sion to  the  Governors  and  legislatures  of  the 
several  Slates. 

Tlie  additional  powers,  if  any.  the  pe  son- 
nel  required  In  each  State,  and  the  estimated 
costs  of  establi.'ihlng  and  operating  the  State 
systenw  have  been  worked  out  separate  y  for 
each  State  by  the  representatr.e-s  of  th.  Fi'-h 
and  Wildlife  Service  In  cooperation  wit  a  the 
fl.shery  authorities  In  each  State  Bcrause 
this  rnaterlal  differs  In  detail  from  Sti  te  to 
State.  It  Is  not  Included  herein,  but  will  be 
made  available  to  the  executive  and  le;i:la- 
tivc  authorities  of  each  Stnte  by  the  State 
officials  who  collaborated  In  Us  prepan'ion. 
The  comml.ssion  hopes  sincerely  that  U .  first 
recommendation  to  the  member  State:  will 
merit  tlieir  approval  and  adoption,  anci  that 
as  soon  a.s  may  be  expedient  each  of  them 
will  establish  an  srlequnte  State  systt  m  of 
Cbtch  statistics,  and  where  necesra.-y  piovide 
the  additional  funds  and  personnel  reculrt  d 
to  maintain  such  sy  tem 

rV.  Reports  and  Rftommei^dattons  bt  Pvnels 
ON  P.^RTiciL.fR  Srrcits 

1.    STRIPED    BASS 

Pnr  the  consideration  of  the  Governor*  and 
Lei;islature8  of  Massachiisett.s.  Rhode  I.-^land. 
New  York.  New  Jer.-cy.  Delaware,  Marvland. 


MopciUlU    8;.u  k;iMi«r»uMj    juuj.t. 

Mrs  R  E  Sttphekson. 

Kunsas  City,  Mo. 


Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  few  weeks  there  has  not  been 


Among    the    large    public    worK*    items    vo 
Which    the    President    allocated    work-relieX 
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n?id  Virgiria.  The  commissioners  from  these 
States  only  constitute  the  panel  on  this  sub- 
ject and  therefore  have  authority  to  make 
recommendations  thereon. 

This  panel  rcfuectfully  submlt.«  to  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  leuislatures  of  the  States  above 
named  the  following  summary  of  its  findings 
and  rc?commendation«: 

(1 )    B.o'.ogical  fncts 

(a)  The  annual  reproduction  of  striped 
bass  IS  highly  variable,  and  Ls  characterized 
by  occasional  large  year  classes  which  the 
fishery  must  d:aw  upon  over  a  period  of 
years  In  order  to  provide  sizable  annual 
catches 

(b)  The  rate  rf  growth  of  the  striped  boss 
Is  such  that  rapid  Increases  in  weight  are 
made  through  the  first,  second,  and  third 
years  when  the  lengths  of  such  fish  were 
irom  0  inch  tj  16  inches. 

(2)  Economic  and  uarfime  considcraftorw 

(a  I  Since  the  stock  of  striped  bass  Is  lim- 
ited and  very  completely  utilized  by  the  flsh- 
erv,  it  Is  highly  desirable  to  permit  individual 
hsh  to  attain  th'  highest  weight  practicable 
In  order  to  Insure  the  maximum  poundage 
yield  The  adoption  of  the  16-lnch  limit  by 
the  States  that  have  employed  this  measure 
has  resulted  in  material  economic  benefit  to 
the  commercial  fishermen  In  those  States. 

(b)  During  the  war  emergency,  with  food 
supplies  btccmlng  an  increatlngly  imporUtnt 
weapon  In  winnir^;  the  war  and  the  peace  to 
follow,  it  IS  highly  important  that  continuing 
yields  from  each  fishery  be  provided  for  at 
the  highest  possible  production  level. 
{3)  Recommendations 
Since  the  establishment  of  a  sire  limit 
■eems  to  be  an  elective  manage-nent  device 
for  insuring  maxlm.um  continuing  yield  In 
vtew  of  these  biological,  economic,  and  war- 
time consideratlors.  the  panel  recommends: 
(a>  That  all  States  having  the  16-lnch- 
to-the-fork-of-thp-taii  limit  or  Us  equiva- 
lent, as  reccmmendod  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  continue  this  limit. 

(b)  That  all  States  haying  a  smaller  size 
limit  endeavor  to  inciea'se  that  limit  up- 
ward toward  the  rerommended  16-lnch  limit. 
It  Is  suggested  that  this  be  done  by  co- 
operative consideration  of  this  problem  be- 
tween those  in  the  fiihing  industry,  the 
sports  fishermen,  the  conservation  and  legis- 
lative officials,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

2.    BLXTE    Cr^B 

For  the  consideration  of  the  Governors  and 
Legislatures  of  Delaware.  Maryland.  Vireinla, 
and  South  Carolina.  Only  coinmis<-ioners 
from  these  States  Joined  in  these  recom- 
mendations. 

This  panel  respectfully  request?: 

(1)  That  the  States  now  having  statutes 
limiting  the  taking  of  sponge  crabs  retain 
.'uch  protective  measures. 

i2i  Tliat  th.'  conservation  authorities  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  In  cooperation  with 
the  United  Sta'es  Fish  and  WildlUe  Service, 
continue  to  study  the  blue  crab,  and.  if 
possible,  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  Joint  pro- 
gram adjusted  ^^c  the  peculiar  d'strlbutlon  of 
this  species  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 

(3)  That  the  Governors  and  legislatures  of 
these  producing  States  and  those  of  the  con- 
.•-uming  Stateb  be  asked  by  statute  to  prevent 
the  s;'.le  of  Immature  crabs,  namely,  peelers 
less  than  3  inches  In  shell  measurement,  soft 
ciabs  l)elow  3'^  Inches,  and  hard  shells  below 
6  inches,  and  to  thank  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  for  their  cooperation 
In  this  direction. 

(4)  That  the  Maryland  Legislature  enact 
and  the  Governor  give  approval  to  a  statute 
giVing  to  the  Maryland  Department  of  Tide- 
water Fisheries  the  same  discretionary  power 
with  respect  to  the  crab  fishery  now  possessed 
by  the  corresponding  department  in  Virginia. 


To  Keep  Them  Fightiiif  We  Must  Keep 
Them  Eating 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOtJTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wells  CoUins,  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  is  in  charge  of  a  program  on 
WINX.  here  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
going  on  the  air  each  Saturday  evening 
at  10  o'clock. 

There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  this  poem, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  read  with 
a  prcat  deal  of  interest,  not  only  by  the 
Members  of  Congress,  but  by  thousands 
of  people  who  have  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  Congressional  Record. 

TO   KEEP   THEM    nCHTING    WE   MUST   KEEP   THEM 
EATING 

Down  on  the  farm,  day  or  night. 

They're  doing  their  bit  to  keep  our  boys  fed 
right. 

Many  are  sacrificing,  and  it's  not  much  fun. 

Carrying  two  rows  at  a  time  instead  of  one. 

Since  !-o  many  farms  now  face  Induction, 

Its  hard  for  farmers  to  make  their  usual 
production. 

And  li'  our  soldiers  get  hungry,  the  only  excuse 

Will  be  our  farmers  lack  ^ufflclent  labor  lo 
produce. 

I  think  more  and  more  everyday 

Of  something  I  heard  Congressman  Tuxmer 
say: 

"If  we  praise  the  lord  and  pay  farmers  for 
wliat  they  make. 

They'll  keep  passing  the  food  wlthovt  mis- 
take." 


The  Nation's  Meat  Supply 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfTT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1943 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  obvi- 
ously for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
raising  of  more  wheat  for  livestock  feed 
end  providing  more  food  for  freedom, 
announced  the  removal  of  all  marketing 
quotas  on  wheat.  For  the  same  purpose, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  logical  move  would 
be  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
relax  or  remove  quotas  on  cotton  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

In  recent  weeks  many  references  have 
been  made  here  about  the  shortage  of 
protein  feeds  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
acuteness  of  the  shortage  in  the  section 
of  the  country  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. In  many  areas  the  meat  pro- 
duction is  in  proportion  to  the  protein 


feeds  that  are  available   for  livestock 
growers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  an  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  area  from  which  him- 
dr(Kls  of  thousand  of  sheep  and  cattle 
an;  sent  to  the  Nation's  markets  each 
year.    That  being  an  important  source 
of  the  Nation's  meat  supply,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  livestock  industry  there  is 
not  confined  to  the  individual  producers. 
The  normal  meat-producing  capacity  of 
the    great   agricultural    and    livestock- 
raising  section  of  southwest  Texas  is  now 
be.ng  seriously  threatened  by  an  acute 
shortage  of  protein  feeds.    For  the  first 
time  in  years,  if  not  in  his  lifetime,  the 
average  farmer  and  ranchman  cannot  go 
to  town  and  get  cottonseed  meal  or  cake 
to  keep  alive,  to  say  nothing  of  fatten- 
ini?,  his  livestock.    Unless  relief  is  af- 
forded at  once,  the  livestock  loss  there 
will  be  terrific  and  the  loss  to  breeding 
stock  alone  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 
Among  the  scores  of  telegrams,  tele- 
phone calls,  and  letters  which  I  have 
received  directly  from  the  farming  and 
ranching    country  have  been   messages 
from  Dolph  Briscoe,  W.  B.  Sherrill.  Roy 
J.  Davenport.  Joe  W.  Watson,  J.  A.  Har- 
din, Jr.,  L.  S.  R.  Clarke,  H.  Ray.  Paul 
Dornbusch,    Dicke    Bros.,    Harold    W. 
Pinkus,  B.  A.  Byars,  John  Wagner.  C.  C. 
Heard,  Fred  J.  Horner,  Earl  Wakefield, 
E    D.  Kincaid,  and  Bob  Davis,  all  of 
Uvalde;    Senator    Houghton    Brownlee, 
chairman  of  Texas  Senate  feed-shortage 
investigating  committee;   Horace  Faw- 
cett,  J.  C.  Netts.  and  C.  B.  Wardlaw.  all 
of  Del  Rio;  R.  Wilbur  Brown.  Ray  Wil- 
loughby,  J.  E.  Blackwell,  W.  I.  Marschall, 
Jess  E'rod,  J.  C.  Deal,  Louis  R.  Hall,  and 
Phil  H.  Lane,  all  of  San  Angelo;  W.  H. 
Dameron.     ranch     experiment     station, 
Sonora;  E.  A.  Kemp,  MuUin:  E.  I.  Miller, 
Rocksprings;  R.  C.  Brooks,  C.  M.  Kilgore. 
Lila  Salyer,  Brownwood;  James  A.  lies, 
W.R.  Terry,  Frank  Weed.  Sr..  John  Tyra, 
I.  D.  Gazaway,  J.  T.  Bownds,  and  Jack  J. 
Tampe,  all  of  Utopia;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Abbott, 
Russell  Callan,  Menard;  D.  D.  Tate,  S.  P. 
Rahl,  S.  P.  Sullivan,  Claude  Dickerson, 
L.  H.  South,  J.  C.  Cochran,  Elmer  Berry, 
E.  T.  Fairman,  Annie  Coleman,  and  Hol- 
lis  Blackwell,  all  of  Goldthwaite;  J.  A. 
Millikin.   of   Sabinal;    Walter   J.   Mar- 
v/itz.  of  Priddy;  Mrs.  Grace  O'Harrow, 
of    Christoval;    Walker    Ragsdale    and 
Conrad  Holekamp,  of  Junction;  W.  R. 
Garrett,  of  KerrviUe;  G.  R.  White,  of 
Brady;  C.  D.  McMillan,  of  Mason;  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Valera;  Prank  J.  Gul- 
ley,  of  Rowena. 

These  messages  which  I  have  received 
have  been  no  part  of  an  inspired  or  or- 
ganized campaign  of  disgruntled  money 
grabbers.  The  appeals  come  from  ranch- 
men, farmers,  dairymen,  poultry  raisers, 
feed  dealers,  credit-institution  execu- 
tives—the big  and  the  litUe  people  who 
know  the  problem  because  they  are  in 
agriculture,  not  on  the  sidelines. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  conferred  with 
various  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  cause  of  this  shortage  and  the  pos- 
sible location  of  any  protein  feeds  that 
could  be  sent  into  that  section.  Thooe 
officials  have  shown  a  sincere  concern 
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and  anxiety  over  the  situation.  In  that 
(onnection.  I  have  requested  the  Secre- 
tary ol  Agriculture  to  have  an  investi- 
gation conducted  to  determine  if  any 
surplus  of  cottonseed  can  be  found,  and 
liave  requested  that  immediate  steps,  as 
may  be  necessary,  be  tiiken  to  have  avail- 
able soytx'an  meal  or  cake — and  I  under- 
stand there  i.s  an  undetermined  amount 
Mill  h«*id  by  the  farmers — sent  immedi- 
ately into  the  stricken  areas  to  help  stop 
the  loss  of  livestock  and  thereby  help 
protect  a  portion  of  the  Nation's  meat 
^uppiy. 

The  condition  vhich  I  have  described 
ha.s  been  Rr owing  in  seriousness  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  The  producers  must  have 
protein  feeds  to  keep  tlieir  stock  alive 
and  provide  milk  for  the  young.  And 
this  shorta'.:e  exists  notwilhstandinK  the 
fact  tliat  the  Secretary  of  Auriculture 
ha^i  rerently  reported  that  In  1942 
10.782,000  acics  of  soybeans  were 
planted,  compared  with  5.881,000  acres 
in  1941;  3.690,000  acres  of  peanuts  in 
1942.  compared  with  1.914.000  in  1941; 
4,402.000  acres  of  flivxseed  in  1942.  com- 
pared with  3.275  000  in  1941:  and 
'J3. 3 10.000  acres  of  cotton,  compared  with 
23.132.000  acres  the  preceding  year. 

We  are  faced  with  this  acute  shortage 
notwithstanding  this  vastly  increased 
acreage  in  protein  feeds  that  was  planted 
last  year.  Tlie  present  shortaue.  we  are 
told,  is  evidently  due  to  increa&ed  feed- 
ing and  consumption  over  the  country. 
In  Tex:i5  the  National  Cotton.seed  Prod- 
ucts A.<<&ociat;on  r»'port.s  that  it  ha.s 
been  impossible  for  the  mills  to  supply 
the  cake  and  meal  dt^nanded.  In  Texas 
alone,  from  August  1.  1942.  to  February 
1,  1943.  21.000  more  tons  of  cottonseed 
meal  and  cake,  taken  from  hold-over 
stock  piles,  have  been  moved  into  the 
feeders'  hands  than  was  produced  in  that 
season.  Texas  mills,  which  usually  sup- 
plement their  supply  from  mills  in  Ar- 
kansas. Louisiana,  and  NLssissippi  say 
they  can  no  longer  get  relief  from  that 
source,  except  in  small  amounts,  and 
that  sliortage  is  due  to  increased  local 
demands  In  those  localities. 

Mr  Speaker,  a.ssumin«  that  the  .short- 
RKe  of  protein  feeds  at  the  present  time 
is  not  due  to  a  hi^arding  in  .some  quar- 
ters, and  is  due  to  what  Is  described  as 
the  greatest  livestock  feediner  proeram 
that  Uie  United  SUtes  ha.s  ever  had.  it 
follows  that  st-eps  must  be  taken  and 
taken  now  to  provide  for  vast  increases 
In  all  types  of  protein  feeds  in  order  that 
an  even  more  .serious  shortage  may  not 
occur  next  winter.  It  has  been  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  the  Department  i.f 
Akjnculture  to  discourage  the  production 
of  cotton,  especially  of  sliort  staple, 
which  us  common  m  our  section,  and  to 
encom-age  the  raising  of  more  soybeans 
and  peanuts.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  tl\e  high  protein  value  of  soybeans 
and  peanuts,  and  it  is  indeed  important 
that  the  farmers  be  encouraged  to  grow 
mere  and  more  of  those  things.  But  pea- 
nuts can  be  grown  and  harvested  in  lim- 
ited localities,  depending  on  the  type  of 
soil.  The  question  of  the  adaptability  of 
the  growth  of  soybeans  in  many  sections, 
including  most  of  Texas,  so  fax-  as  quan- 
tify of  production  is  concerned,  is  as 
yet  uncertain.  I  am  informed  that  North 


Carolina  Is  the  only  cotton  State  where 
cotton.seed  will  not  produce  more  oil  per 
acre  than  soybeans.  Therefore,  tl^e 
nearest  solution  that  can  at  this  time  be 
offered  to  in  some  measure  avert  the  fu- 
ture shortage  of  protein  feed  is  to  per- 
mit and  encourage  the  raising  of  more 
cotton. 

Cottonseed  feeds  have  been  tried  and 
tested  by  the  feeders  and  they  know  from 
experience  they  can  depend  on  it.  The 
farmers  of  the  South  know  how  to  rp.i.se 
it.  They  have  been  raising  cotton  all 
their  lives.  They  have  the  land  that  will 
grow  cotton  and  they  have  the  farm  ma- 
chinery m?de  for  cotton-raising  pur- 
poses. Their  only  real  handicap  for 
greatly  increased  production  would  come 
from  the  shortage  of  experienced  farm 
help,  which  is  indeed  .serious.  The  farm- 
ers m  those  sections,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  experienced  in  raising  .soybeans 
and  peanuts.  The  farmer  do<\s  not  have 
.some  of  the  nece.s.sary  machinery  and 
harvesting  equipment  and  he  lacks  expe- 
rience in  producing  the.'^e  two  new  crops 
thai  are  to  him.  in  many  localities,  new 
and  untried. 

And  cotton.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  every  bit 
a  war  crop.  Every  500-pound  bale  of 
lint  cotton  produces  400  pounds  of  cot- 
ton.seed lU'-al,  240  pounds  of  hull.s.  in  ad- 
dition to  130  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil 
and  78  pounds  of  linters.  The  linters 
are  u-sed  to  produce  ammunition  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  the  cottonseed  hulls 
may  be  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic rubber.  The  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  United  Slates  Army  recent- 
ly de.scnbed  cotton  lint  as  "second  only 
to  steel  a.s  the  most  vital  war  material." 
Soybeans  and  p<'anuts,  even  though  their 
increased  growth  should  be  encouraged 
everywhere,  will  not  furnish  a  pound  of 
these  es.->ential  war  nuitenals  which  I 
have  Just  referred  to. 

Many  of  the  oil  mills  In  Texas  are  to- 
day closed  down  and  many  others  are 
running  only  half  capacity  because  of 
shortage  of  feeds.  Because  of  the  acute 
protein-feed  shuitaise  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  livestock  are 
being  imperiled.  The  loss  even  now  is 
extensive.  The  dairy  and  poultry  indus- 
tries are  siifTTine.  Several  dairies  have 
rejxirtt'd  to  me  that  their  producuon  has 
dioppt^l  Irom  25  to  50  percent. 

From  I'll  of  such  losses,  not  just  a  lo- 
cality but  the  whole  Nation  sufTers. 

Let  us  strike  a  blow  now  at  this  food- 
shortjicc  monster  that  stalks  our  land. 
The  planting  sea:.on  is  approaching. 
Let  us  eneuUiaije  the  raising  of  more  cot- 
ton and  more  peanuts  and  more  soy- 
beans. This  is  no  time  for  experiment- 
ing in  untried  areas.  If  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton  and  the 
farmer  wants  to  plant  more  cotton,  then 
he  s'lould  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
10  do  .so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  emergency  ell  ca- 
tions of  livestock  feeds  can  save  the  live- 
stock facing  this  present  danger.  Mo.'t 
of  southwest  Texas  has  been  hard  hit  by 
the  .shortage  of  rainfall  during  recent 
months.  Only  wi.se  and  immediate  di- 
recting of  the  1943  planting  program  can 
avert  an  even  worse  catastrophe  to  the 
food-for-victory  armies  on  cur  farms 
and  ranches. 


The  Robber  Program 


REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wfdncsday,  Ftbruary  24.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
House  a  rumor,  spread  around  ir  recent 
weeks,  that  our  synthetic  rubber  mdus- 
try  will  be  .scrapped  after  the  war.  Dr. 
William  J.  Hale,  research  consultant  for 
the  D^-w  Chemical  Co..  has  been  widely 
quoted  m  the  press  as  making  the  serious 
charge  that  the  State  Department  has 
entercHl  into  secret  agreements  with  rub- 
ber-producing countries  in  South  Amer- 
ica, a.ssunng  them  that  after  the  war  all 
the  p'ants  t)eing  erected  now  in  the 
United  States  to  produce  s-ynthetic  rub- 
ber will  be  scrapped.  Naturally,  if  such 
a  report  were  true,  it  would  be  a  serious 
matter  at  a  time  when  every  jxiund  of 
rubber,  natural  or  synthetic,  is  desper- 
ately needed. 

Upon  learning  of  this  charge.  I  imme- 
diately got  in  touch  with  the  Stiite 
Department,  and  I  can  state  unequivo- 
cally that  there  is  not  the  slinhtest  foun- 
dation for  the  charge  made  by  Dr.  Hale, 
that  neither  the  State  Dt^partment  nor. 
to  lUs  knowledge,  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government,  has  either  entered  into  or 
proposed  any  a  rreemenl  or  understand- 
ing of  any  kind  with  any  foreign  country 
regarding  the  post-war  status  of  the 
synthetic-rubber  industry  in  tlus 
country. 

I  desire  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  th?  House  at  this  time  in 
order  th;>t  th!s  baseless  rumor  may  be 
killed  off  before  it  can  do  any  more  dam- 
age. I  understand  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  requesting  Dr.  Hale  for  an 
explanation  of  his  statement. 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Dr.  Hale. 
I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing chemist-s  of  our  day.  I  have 
attended  many  meetinj:s  at  which  Dr. 
Hale  ha.s  been  the  speaker  or  lecturer. 
He  has  given  those  of  us  from  farm  dis- 
tricts much  hope  and  assistance  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  out  more  new  uses  for 
our  farm  crops.  Dr.  Hale  has  made  a 
great  contribution  in  the  farm  chemurpic 
pro'-jram.  Nebraskans  have  much  hope 
that  we  will  or  should  have  additional 
gram-alcohol  plants  and  possibly  some 
butadiene  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubbiT.  It  was  ior  that  reason  that 
many  of  us  became  alarmed  over  the 
allegations  that  some  secret  acreement 
had  be<'n  macie  by  our  Government 
v/hich  v.-cu'.d  destroy  the  rubber  prosram 
upon  which  we  are  now  embarked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Nebra-skans  are  proud 
of  the  Honorable  William  Jeffers.  who  is 
the  director  of  our  rubt)er  propram. 
V/e  believe  he  is  rendering  a  great  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  at  this  time.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  from  the  State  Department 
that  the  work  Mr.  Jtfftrs  is  now  do^ng 
will  not  be  destroyed  after  the  war  by 
secret  a^jreements. 
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Choose  Your  Partners  for  tbe  Next  War 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF    WISCOKSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  the  late  Will  Rogers  still  Uves  in  the 
hearts  and  .souls  of  the  men  and  women 
of  America.  We  were  interested  in  an 
article  written  by  him  which  was  printed 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Sunday,  April 
16.  1933.  entitled  -Choose  Your  Partners 
lor  the  Next  War." 

The  prophetic  vision  displayed  in  this 
article  should  be  stimulating  to  some  of 
us  who  are  honestly  seeking  a  perma- 
nent solution   lor  world  peace. 

We  believe  it  should  be  preserved  in   j 
the    CoNCRESSION.^L    Record    for    future 
reference; 

CHOOSE   YOl  R  PARTNERS  FOR  THE  NEXT  WAR 

(By  Win  Rogers) 
Well,  all  I  know  is  Just  uhat  I  read  in 
the  r.ewspilnts.  If  you  Just  read  Mr.  Roose- 
veltF  daily  orders  to  Congress  why  it  keeps 
you  pretty  well  informed  on  what  will  hap- 
pen before  It  happens.  Congress  is  minding 
Just  like  a  movie  mob. 

Siy.  this  guv  Hitler  has  grahrx;d  off  the 
spothght  from"  all  the  dicUitors  He  Is  a 
dictator  to  end  all  dictators.  Wlien  I  was 
iM  Europe  a  year  ago  this  last  January.  I 
made  arrangements  from  London  t  go  to 
Munich  to  see  this  Hitler  for  an  Interview, 
then  some  ne-.v.^paper  guys  talked  me  out 
of  It.  saying.  "Wliy  b?  i"^  only  a  fla^h  in  the 
pan.  Before  you  pet  your  interview  pub- 
lished he  will  be  through  " 

Doggone  it.  I  wish  now  I  had  gone.  I 
Tiould  like  to  .see  what  kind  of  a  bird  he  is. 
1  dont  know  but  what  1  will  prance  over  yet 
and  take  a  look  at  him.  But  he  is  so  big 
row  I  gue.<^s  I  couldn't  get  an  Interview. 
If  I  did  I  would  suie  make  it  a  nice  one 
(  Ul  111  his  favo.'i  till  I  got  out  of  Germany, 
anyhow.  For  tliat  old  boy  runs  that  coun- 
try l.ke  a  warden. 

There  mu?t  be  nn  awful  lot  doing  over 
In  Europe  new  Thines  are  stirring  around, 
kinder  smell."  like  another  war  Can  you 
Imagine  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
going  eUar  down  Just  to  see  Mu.ssoUnl?  Why 
anytim.e  In  the  pa-^t  anyone  who  sueges'ed 
Buch  a  thing  wc.uld  have  l^een  thought  craxy. 
Mussolini  a  few  ycurs  a;,'0  was  one  of  the 
untouchr.bler.  so  far  as  organized  society 
was  concern.d  But  tlie  big  boys  are  even 
flying  to  see  him  now.  Ram.sey  MacDonald 
golnf:  down  there  to  see  him  didn't  help  out 
FYance  s  peace  of  mind  any.  and  now  with 
Hitler  doing  a  Mussolini,  and  Germany  be- 
coming klndii  friendly.  France  don't  look  on 
that  as  being  so  hot  either. 

You  know  those  nations  over  there  are 
Just  like  a  lot  of  so-called  society  women  in 
a  small  town.  The  minute  two  of  'em  pet 
their  heads  together,  it  starts  all  the  others 
wondering.  Each  one  doesn't  know  which 
other  one  to  hook  up  with.  They  are  so 
busy  sciiemlng  and  fenagllng  around  that 
It's  no  wonder  they  don't  get  anything  done 
at  home. 

France  has  been  kinder  lining  up  for  the 
forthcoming  fcsUvities.  signing  up  what  na- 
tions she  cculd.  She  haa  Poland  under  con- 
tract. 

Then  Rumania  Flgned  up  with  France  for 
the  duration  of  the  next  war.  and  one  or  two 
of  those  l;tt  e  nations  that  France  loaned 
enough  money  for  the  King  to  gel  him  some 


new  uniforms.  I  guess  we  are  about  the 
dumbest  nation  in  the  world  in  that  respect. 
We  have  loaned  more  money  to  foreign  na- 
tions than  anyone,  but  we  never  was  smart 
enough  to  make  'em  sign  that  they  would 
help  us  out  In  case  Mexico  or  Canada  or  some 
other  bully  Jumped  on  us. 

But  when  those  nations  over  there  loan 
money  to  each  other  there  is  a  war  clause 
In  It. 

I  think  Austria,  too.  signed  up  with 
France.  No:  1  believe  they  got  a  better  offer 
to  go  with  England.  Your  loan  value  to  a 
nation  Is  In  proportion  to  your  war  strength 
and  also  to  your  geographical  position.  Now, 
for  Instance,  Japan  couldn't  get  a  dime  from 
France.  She  Is  too  far  away  from  Germany. 
If  Poland  didn't  Join  Germany  she  couldn't 
get  any.  That's  why  Mussolini  is  sitting  so 
pretty.  They  Join  France;  that  gives  them 
a  migiity  good  loan  value  from  any  nation 
that  don't  care  so  much  for  Prance.  If  Ger- 
many had  any  money.  Italy  could  borrow  all 
of  It. 

Switzerland  Just  sits  there  in  the  middle  of 
It  all  and  hopes  for  a  war,  so  they  can  take 
care  of  the  rich  refugees  from  both  sides. 
Switzprland  is  Just  like  one  of  those  board 
thii'.gs  they  have  In  a  bull  ring  where  you 
can  run  when  the  bull  gets  after  you.  Hol- 
land is  another  one  that  keeps  her  nose  clean 
when  the  European  sliooting  starts,  too.  She 
Just  sells  milk  and  butter  to  both  sides  and 
an  occasional  diamond  when  things  are  pros- 
perous. 

Spain  is  so  far  off  to  herself  that  .she  can't 
afTuid  to  pay  transportation  to  any  country 
she  could  lick. 

Portugal  discovered  the  whole  world,  and 
when  there  was  no  new  worlds  for  n  Por- 
tuguese to  find,  they  Just  folded  up  and  went 
cut  of  business. 

So  the  old  war  will  be  on  again  pretty 
soon,  but  tills  time  with  different  line-ups. 
and  we  will  all  say.  "Ain't  it  a  terri'ole  thing!" 
And  here  we  will  kill  more  on  a  nice  Sunday 
afternoon  on  our  roads  than  they  will  in  the 
first  ve.ir  of  war.  Well,  if  we  <^et  in  the  next 
one,  i  will  vote  my  first  Republican  ticket. 


Overcharges  for  Electricity  in  the 
District  of  Columbia 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  attention  to  a  very  serious  situation 
that  prevails  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  affecting  the  rates  paid  for 
electricity  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
well  as  by  private  consumers. 

On  February  22,  1939,  page  2539  of  the 
CcNCRESSiCNAL  Record  cf  that  day,  I  ad- 
dressed this  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
full  protection  of  the  power  consumers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  Febru- 
ary 14.  1940,  page  2589  of  the  Record  of 
that  date.  I  pointed  out  the  enormous 
stock  returns  of  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  taken  from  all  consumers  of 
the  District.  In  these  two  addresses  I 
completely  detailed  the  earning  and  ex- 
pense situation  of  this  company,  based 
on  official  documents,  and  pointed  out 
the  manipulated  jokers  in  the  so-called 
consent  decree,  which  were  evident  vio- 


lations of  the  statute  creating  the  Utility 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CONSUMITION  INCIEASES 

In  that  first  address  I  pointed  out  how 
the  Federal  and  District  Governments 
were  then  being  overcharged  $459,000  per 
year.  Since  I  made  those  studies  in  1938 
and  1939.  the  electric  consumption  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  has  materially  in- 
creased. Official  records  and  inquiries 
show  that  the  sales  to  the  Government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  between  1941 
and  1942  by  the  Pepco  increased  nearly 
nine  times.  The  reason  for  tliis  increase 
is,  of  course,  obvious. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
is  purchasing  large  quantities  of  current 
from  the  Braddock  Light  k  Power  Co. 
in  "Virginia.  This  latter  company  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Pepco.  and  receives  the  cur- 
rent it  distributes  in  "Virginia  from  the 
Washington  generating  pool.  The  new 
Pentagon  Building  in  Arlington  receives 
service  from  the  Braddock  Co. 

FEDrRAL    GOVERNMENT    THE    LARGEST    CONSUMER 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  these  companies.    The  next 
largest  consumer  is  the  Capital  Transit 
Co..  a  part  of   the  corporate  family  cf 
i   Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.     The  kilo- 
';  watt-hotir  use  of  the  Capital  Transit  Co. 
'   is  very  materially  lower  than  the  con- 
t    sumption   of   the  Federal   Government, 
yet.  this  latter  company  purchases  cur- 
rent at  an  average  rate  very  much  lower 
than   the   Government.    This   is   rank 
discrimination,  and  is  a  violation  of  the 
statute  creating  the  District  Commission. 
The  last  data    available  shows  that 
the    United    States    Government    pur- 
chased power  from  Pepco  in  1941  as  if 
it  were  700  different  consumers,  although 
each  of  these  governmental  outlets  use 
nearly  60  times  the  current   per  out- 
let u.sed  by  the  average  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  consumer.    In  the  case  of  the 
Braddock  Co.,  the  Government  purchases 
on  the  basis  of  10  different  consumers, 
including  the  new  large  Pentagon  Build- 
ing, which  has  an  installation  compara- 
ble with  a  city  of  about  80.000  people. 
From  the  analysis  I  have  made,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  fair  hearing  will  show 
that  the  Federal   Government  is  being 
overcharged    by    the   Potomac    Electric 
Power  Co.  around  $750,000  annually,  and 
the    other    consumers    in    the    District 
around  $1,250,000  annually.    If  these  re- 
ductions  were   made,  the   Wa'^hington 
rates  would  become  comparable  with  the 
rates  of  the  T.  "V.  A. 

FAIR    HEARINGS    NEEDED 

In  spite  of  these  outstanding  facts,  if 
the  newspaper  accounts  are  correct,  the 
majority   membership   of   the  District 
,   Commission  are  acting  in  evident  collu- 
sion with  the  officials  of  the  company  to 
suppress  a  fair  hearing  on  the  facts.     A 
'   fair  hearing  is  a  matter  of   great  im- 
I  poriance  at  this  time.    To  support  this 
I   po.sition.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  following  record  which 
I  have  gathered  from  late  developments. 
On  February  19,  1943.  the  District  Com- 
mission held  a  preliminary  conference 
preparatory  to  a  hearing  to  be  held  on 
March  2.  1943,  covering  the  rates  and 
charges  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.    At  this  conference  the  company's 
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reprf'sentatives  and  \ho  commission's 
chief  account:int  pre.sf>ntcd  various  com- 
pulaiion.s  uiicier  the  so-called  sliding 
.scale  arrannitiucnt  adopted  in  1924. 

These  compulations  allegedly  set  out 
the  net  return  of  the  company  for  the 
year  1942  based  on  the  interpretation  by 
the  company,  and  other  liypotheses,  in- 
cludmg  difterent  tax  assumptions. 

BASIC    COMPT7T ATIONS 

The  ba-sic  computations  used  at  this 
conference  set  out  in  round  numbers  a 
net  income  of  $5,800,000  after  deprecia- 
tion and  taxes.  The  endent  objective 
of  the  interested  parties  means  that  after 
payment  of  all  interest  and  other  fixed 
charges  the  net  return  on  the  common 
.stork  would  be  $4,100,000.  which  is  .some- 
what over  45  percent  return.  A  45  per- 
cent return  on  the  common  shares,  the 
majority  of  which  is  ciiain-owned  by  the 
North  American  Co..  immediately  sur- 
gests  that  the  computations  .set  out  by 
the  accountants  yield  rates  which  are  not 
calculated  to  brinR  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return  to  the  company.  Rates  thus  es- 
tablished must  be  regarded  as  unfair  and 
unrea.sonable  from  the  public  viewpoint 
when  they  yield  45  p^-rcent  return  to  the 
holding  company.  Thinic  over  such  a 
return  in  the  days  when  we  are  a.sking 
everyone  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
This  return  is  calculated  after  all  taxes 
are  passed  back  to  the  Government  and 
other  consumers. 

At  this  staiie  of  the  proceedings  Com- 
missioner Hankin  asked  the  chief  ac- 
countant to  make  similar  calculations, 
takinp  as  a  rate  ba.se  the  actual  cost  of 
the  property  used  and  useful  in  carryinR 
on  the  company's  business.  On  actual 
cost,  the  rate  base  would  be  about  $73- 
000.000.  compared  to  the  $101,000,000 
b.\s<.'  which  IS  evidently  beinu  uii^cd  by 
the  majority  of  the  Commission. 

THE   PRKt.IMINART   CONFmENCK 

At  th.e  preliminary  conference  of  the 
19th.  the  company  objected  to  a  consid- 
eration of  computations  setting  out  the 
rate  of  return  on  the  actual  cost  of  th.e 
property.  The  Commission  then  took 
tlie  mutter  under  advisement,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  majority  of  the 
Commi.s.sion  issued  a  press  release  to  the 
efleot  that  after  the  rates  were  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  sluimK 
scale — an  illegal  procedure — the  Com- 
mission would  then  i.ssue  an  order  of  in- 
\estigation  to  determine  whether  the 
sliding  scale  should  be  continued  or 
wiiether  th.ere  should  be  any  changes 
made  in  the  elements  ^:olng  into  the  slid- 
ing-scale  formula 

On  this  record  it  is  apparent  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to 
fix  rates  under  a  joktr  formula,  which  is 
not  responsive  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute.  Also,  it  seems  to  be  the  in- 
tent to  prevent  Commissioner  Hankin 
from  seeking  any  information  which 
would  test  the  rea.sonableness  of  the 
rates.  Obviously,  what  is  planned  is  an 
incomplete  record  in  case  a  court  review 
should  be  necessary. 

With  such  a  status,  if  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  di.stnct  court,  then  the  most 
the  court  could  do  under  the  statute 
would  te  to  vacate  the  Commission's 
order   and    let    the    present    exorbitant 


rates  continue.  If.  however,  the  record 
were  made  in  a  fair  and  open  hearing, 
tlien  the  court  could  remand  the  case 
to  the  Commission  With  directions  to 
make  .specific  lindings  in  accoidance 
with  the  evidence.  This  is  what  evuii  nt- 
ly  the  majority  of  the  local  commission 
are  now  trying  to  prevent,  and  thus  pre- 
pare an  incomplete  record  in  case  of 
litigation. 

XXCLUDINO    EVIDENCX 

There  is  only  one  case  of  record,  as 
far  as  I  know,  where  the  majority  of  a 
commission  or  a  court  excluded  from  the 
record  facts  requested  by  a  member  of 
the  tribunal.  That  was  the  recent  gas- 
rate  case  in  the  District,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  excluded  rate- 
base  questions  asked  by  another  Commis- 
sioner from  the  record.  This  ruling  of 
the  majority  of  the  District  Commission 
is  entirely  contrary  to  any  accepted  Ju- 
dicial procedure  and  is  entirely  unlaw- 
ful, and  constitutes  an  interference  by 
two  of  the  Commissioners  with  the  work 
of  a  third  Commissioner,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties.  The  action 
of  the  majority  Commissioners  in  the 
pas  case  was  contrary  to  paragraph 
97  <b)  of  the  Public  Utility  Act.  which 
gives  to  each  Commissioner  the  same 
powers  of  investigation  as  held  by  the 
entire  Commission.  The  action  of  the 
majority  was  also  contrary  to  paragraph 
48  of  the  public-utility  law  which  em- 
powers each  Commissioner  to  administer 
oaths,  issue  subprnas.  compel  attendance 
of  witne.sses.  and  .secure  testimony.  In 
case  of  disobedience,  this  parapraph 
places  a  duty  on  the  District  Court,  on 
the  application  of  any  Commissioner,  to 
compel  obedience  by  proceedings  for  con- 
tempt. What  is  now  going  on  is  an  evi- 
dent attempt  to  lay  the  ground  work  for 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
Com.mt.ssioners  in  tlic  coming  electric- 
rate  hearing.  This  procedure  will  allow 
the  Commis.sion  to  render  a  decision  on 
an  incomplete  record.  In  the  face  of 
such  reported  acts,  this  is  nothing  but 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  tlie  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.  to  violate  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  namely,  paragraphs 
2  and  97  (b>  of  the  law  creating  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission — act  of 
March  4,  1913,  37  Statute.^  974. 

INVrSTlGATION 

Th.e  announcement  that  tUe  Commis- 
sion wAl  at  some  future  time  embark 
upon  an  investigation  of  the  sliding- 
scale  formula  is  nothing  but  an  evasion. 
The  time  to  determine  whether  the  slid- 
ing-scale  formula  yields  fair  and  reason- 
able rates  is  when  the  rates  are  being  de- 
termined, and  not  afterward.  Besides, 
the  Cummi.s:3ion  has  in  the  past  em- 
bur'iced  u;x)n  so-calkd  investigations, 
and  wIk never  it  appealed  that  the  re- 
sults miiiht  not  bv  favorable  to  the  utili- 
ties, the  inve-.tigation  was  kept  pend- 
ing or  nothing  at  all  was  accompii.shcd. 

TIME  TO  ACT 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  exert  it>elf  to  protect 
the  rate  payers.  Tiiere  are  several  ways 
to  approach  this  problem  effectively,  in 
the  interest  of  good  administration.  I 
suepest  that  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies  that   pay   these  electric   bills   and 


come  to  Congress  for  appropriations, 
should  intervene  in  the  hearings  of 
March  2.  to  pre^?r^e  a  fuir  record. 

In  Odcber  of  1942,  the  President  is- 
sued a  statement  callinf^  attention  to  the 
impoitance  of  keeping  all  costs  of  the 
wi.r  progiam  to  a  minimum  consistent 
with  satisfactory  war  progress.  In  this 
connection,  he  pointed  out  that  m  the 
case  of  electric  power  companies  supply- 
in?T  energy  for  war  plants  or  establish- 
ments, the  cheapest  source  of  power 
should  be  u.sed.  I  consider  the  reported 
action  of  the  local  utility  commi.ssion  as 
a  direct  violation  of  t.'iese  instructions. 

I  have  written  the  President  and 
asked  that  he  instruct  the  various  de- 
partments usi^ng  this  energy  to  intervene 
in  the  hearings  of  March  2  m  order  that 
a  fair,  factual  record  can  be  made,  and 
the  pubhc  interest  protected.  I  hereby 
serve  notice  that  if  the  utility  commis- 
sicn  sUll  continues  its  announced  posi- 
tion, I  propose  to  introduce  an  inve.stiga- 
tion  resolution  so  that  this  Hoiise  may 
be  further  advised  as  to  these  over- 
charges, before  one  cent  is  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  such  bills.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  tius  area  are 
entitled  to  receive  electricity  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  protected. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF    NEBRA.--K\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  MI.-LER  of  Nebra4:a.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from 
the  Kimball  County  (Nebr.)  Labor  Com- 
mittee relative  to  the  labor  situation  in 
that  farming  district. 

It  would  do  htlle  pood  for  the  Drpart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  this  Coni'iess  to 
talk  about  increasing  food  supplies  unless 
sufficient  labor  farm  machinery,  and  fer- 
tilizer is  provi'ied  to  tlie  farmers. 

It  will  be  a  serious  mistake  to  taite  un- 
trained individuals  from  the  city  or  from 
the  Armv  and  ask  them  lo  operate  com- 
plicated mechanical  equipment  on  the 
farm.  Tliey  mit;ht  break  up  and  destroy 
more  machinery  and  crops  tlian  the  ben- 
efit derived  from  their  c^orts.  One  an- 
swer to  the  farm  shoria;;o  is  to  furlough 
the  trained  farm  workers  buck  to  the 
farm. 

If  the  present  p>oint  rationing  of  food 
is  an  example  of  the  sliortage  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  then  certainly  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  near  the 
starvation  point.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  point  rationing  as  set  up  for  food  will 
function.  It  will  need  a  i^reat  deal  of 
overhauling  and  common-sense  adminis- 
tration. 

There  may  well  be  a  serious  food  short- 
age in  1943.  If  .so,  there  will  be  nothing 
for  I'^ase-lend  to  other  countrie-^  nor  i-  it 
possible  to  increase  the  production  of 
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food  by  subsidi7ing  the  farmer.   He  needs 
help,  machinery,  and  a  fair  profit. 
The  ..'tter  follows: 

KiMtiAi.L.  Nebk  .  February  16.  1943. 
Congressman  A,  L   Miller 

Wa>*iJn'jtun.  D   C 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  api  cintecl  on  the 
liber  committee  for  Kimball  County  by  tlie 
larn;er9  and  buv-mess  people  of  our  county. 
We  would  like  to  let  you  know  how  we  find 
tliln^^  with  the  farmers  and  bu-^iiu's?  out 
l»ere  in  the  Wott.  This  is  from  a  dry-land 
f.irmer 

The  labor  situation  looks  bad  for  farme:« 
and  other  business  that  depends  on  labor. 
The  first  quettion  when  you  ctntart  a  farm- 
er is.  'How  am  I  going  lo  get  my  work  done 
withoet  any  > killed  labor?  My  man.  son. 
or  partner  ha.s  bren  diaftod.  A  man  without 
e:.p-r:cnce  i.'  almost  wcrthles.s  on  the  larm. 
He  can  t  feed  a  pig,  ml  k  a  cciW,  take  care  ( f 
ch.ckens.  and  one  would  have  to  follow  him 

10  the  field  to  see  whfiher  the  tractor  Is 
wcrking.  The  Grvtrnment  wanL"  us  lo  in- 
crease and  u.se  our  old  machinery,  and  it  Is 
hard  to  gel  repairs.  H  1  ruin  my  tractor  and 
<ant  get  repalr.s  and  CBJi't  buy  a  new  one, 
then  what  will  1  do?  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  lime  to  dc  what  I  can  myself  and  not 
take  the  chance  " 

Kow  the  f.irmer  who  irrigates  has  the  sjime 
trouble  on  sk.lled  labor  and  he  a'so  has  a  bad 
lrl»r  situation  to  work  out.  He  can  go  lo 
all  the  expense  lo  put   In  a  rrcp  and  when 

11  rcmes  lime  to  harvest  h*s  potatoes  und 
beets,  he  cnnt  get  ihe  necessa-y  help.  He 
lo.'=''s  a  crop  and  his  Investment 

It  looks  to  us  here  in  the  western  part  of 
Nebraska  that  ihis  Fkilled  labor  should  be 
where  they  ran  do  the  mo.sl  good,  whether 
It  be  in  defen'c  plants,  Army,  or  on  the  farms. 

It  looks  like  that  food  plays  the  most  im- 
portant part  Food  has  to  be  there  befoie 
the  soldier,  or  as  soon  ns  he  arrives  on  the 
battle  front.  To  keep  the  bullets  going  you 
have  ic  havr  food  With  the  odd.'-  the  farmers 
have  got  to  work  under,  why  fool  ourselves 
and  think  X\\r  Job  will  be  done. 

There  wili  likely  be  some  idle  acres.  Tliere 
are  three  Coveinment  plants  within  50  miles 
of  Kimball;  the  ordnance  plant  at  Sidney 
to  the  east,  the  Scctlsblufl  Air  B;  se  on  the 
north,  and  the  defense  plant  at  Cheyenne. 
Wyo  We  are  .situated  'ight  in  b'twcen  them. 
When  you  a  k  a  man  tr  work  for  you.  he 
almost  lau;:hs  at  you  as  he  can  work  8  houis 
per  day.  draws  by  far  more  money  than  the 
farmer  can  pay  A  farmer's  riny  is  from  12 
to  14  hours  Skilled  labor  locks  like  the 
bigpest  problem  that  is  before  us  now  to 
maKe  this  increased  producticn  which  the 
Covcrnment  Is  asking. 
Sincerely. 

FmCS     FrTFKSFN. 

Potato  producer  and  R-iaxler. 
A    A    Reid 
County  Agent,  Knnball  County 

Labor  Commtttee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

c>F  VIRGI.^'I.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  our  small  liberal-arts  colleges. 
In  recent  years  the  death  rate  among  our 
small  collepe.s  has  been  appalling.  In 
order  to  find  out  yatl  how  serious  the 


problem  is  I  asked  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  to  furnish  me  with 
the  mortality  list  of  our  small  colleges 
during  recent  years.  The  records  of  the 
Office  of  Education  only  po  back  as  far 
as  the  year  1934.  From  1934  to  Novem- 
ber 10.  1942.  the  record  shows  that  223 
small  colleges  either  closed  or  were 
merged  with  other  educational  institu- 
tions. Year  by  year,  the  record  is  as 
follows:  35  in  1934.  19  in  1935,  20  in  1936, 
18  in  1937,  24  in  1938  24  in  1939.  23  in  I 
1940  22  in  1941.  38  for  the  year  1942  up  | 
to  November  10.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  , 
sent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  include 
in  my  remarks  the  list  furnished  me  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

We  can  ill  aflford  to  lose  so  many  of 
our  r.mall  colleges.  These  small  colleges, 
over  the  years,  have  been  our  principal 
training  ground  of  real  Americans;  and 
we  need  them  today,  in  my  opinion,  more 
than  ever  before.  If  steps  ?re  not  taken 
to  render  many  of  our  small  colleges 
financial  aid.  I  am  afiaid  our  war  efToit 
will  brins  about  the  closing  of  many 
more.  In  this  connecaon.  I  want  to 
again  congratulate  the  joint  committee 
for  the  selection  of  non-Federal  institu- 
tions to  be  used  in  tonnrction  with 
our  war  effort ,  upon  selecting  so  many  of 
our  small  coHe';es  for  traiiung  schools. 

Tlie  Ii:^t  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
List    of    Higher    Ecucational    Instittitu  ns 

Dropped    Fr.oM    th»:   Official    Educ.stional 

DiPE.-roHY.  United  States  Office  cr  Eiu- 

CATioN,    1934  42.    BY    Year    and   Classifica- 

t:on 

(Note— In  general,  ir.srntutions  included 
in  this  list,  except  whert  otherwise  Indicated, 
closed  prior  to  the  yc.-r  .'^pecif  ed  Informa- 
t:on  cbialned  fi  >ni  the  Di\  sion  of  Higher 
Education.  U    S    Office  of  Eaucatlon.) 

1934 

Arl-.ansas:  Gallnwi'V  Woman's  Cc'leFe, 
Searcy,  merged  witn  Htiidnx  College:  Junior. 
Mountain  Home  College.  Mountain  Home, 
closed;   Junior. 

Colorado:  Fort  Lewis  School.  Hesperus,  a 
branch  of  Colorado  Agricultural  College; 
Junior. 

Gtcrgia:  B  .wdon  State  Norni:il  and  In- 
dustrial College.  Bowdcn;  teachers  Emery 
Junior  College,  Valdosta.  branch  of  Emery 
University;  Junior.  Georgia  State  College  for 
Men.  Tifton:  college.  Lucy  Cobb  Institute. 
Athens,  closed;  Junior. 

Idaho:  Southern  Branch,  a  branch  of  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho;  Junior. 

Illinois:  Crane  Junior  College,  Chicago, 
ordered  closed;   Junior 

Kansas:  St.  Marys  College.  St.  Maiys.  a 
theological  hou.se;  cfaUge. 

Kentucky:  Bethel  CoUf^^  Ru;;sc!lville, 
closed  January  1933;  Junior.  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, merged  wllh  Transylvania  College; 
Junior. 

Minnesota:  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Fari- 
bault, merged  with  Soabury-Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Evauston,  111 ;  professional 

school. 

Missouri ;  Missouri  Christian  College.  Cam- 
den Point,  merged  with  Eugene  Bible  College. 
Oregon;  Junior.  Ozark  Wesleyan  College, 
Carthaee,  closed  January  1933;  Junior,  St. 
L'juis  Library  School.  St.  U)Uis.  closed;  pro- 
fessional school.  Will  Mayfield  College.  Mar- 
ble Hill,  closed  1932;  Junior. 

Nebra.ska:  Coiner  College.  Lincoln,  closed 
1933;  college.  Merlci  College,  York,  closed 
1933;  normal. 

New  York:  Jamaica  Teachers  Training  Col- 
lege, closed  February  1933;  normal.  Max- 
well Teachers  Training  College,  closed  Feb- 
ruary   1933;    teachers.     New    York   Teachers 


Training  College,  closed  February  1P23;  teach- 
ers. St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Yonkers,  no  re- 
ports; professional  schi  cl 

North  Carolina:  Joseph  Keasbey  Brick  Jun- 
ior College  I  Negro),  Bricks,  closed.  Junior 

Ohio:  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
School  of  Com.merce,  a  branch  of  the  Yotmg 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Klglit  Law 
School;   junior. 

South  D:ikota:  Redfield  Collepe  Redfield. 
merged  with  Yankton  College;  junior. 

Texas:  Texas  Christian  College,  closed; 
junior. 

Virginia:  Armstrong  Normal  School  (Ne- 
gro i ,  R:chmontl,  cloted   June   1?>53;    normal. 

Wisconsin:  Cenir.tl  Wiscon.siii  College, 
Scandinavia,  clcK^ed  1933;  Junior. 

1935 

Connecticut :  Weyllsier  Junior  College.  MU- 
ford   ( 1   year) ;   junior. 

Delaware:  Beacrm  College,  Wilmington,  a 
busine.ss  college;  junior. 

Georpla:  Burke  County  Junior  College. 
Waynesboro,  clo.^ed  June  1933;  Junior. 

Illinois:  Broadview  Junior  CollefeC.  La 
Grange,  closed  1934;  Junior. 

Kansa.<::  Tabjr  College.  Hlllsbcro,  closed 
1924;  junior 

Missouri:  Kidder  Junior  College.  Kidder, 
clo.-ed  October  193:';  junior. 

New  Jersey:  Le  Master  Institute,  Asbury 
Park,  closed  1934:   Junior 

New  Y'trk:  Ethical  Culture  School.  New 
Yi-rk,  no  collep.p  work  offered;  normal 

North  Carolina:  Da\enporl  College,  Lenoir, 
closi'd  January  1934;  junior. 

GhKj;  C3ntral  Tbeoloilcal  Seminary, 
mereed  with  Eden  Tfuological  S.>minary  of 
Webster  Groves  St.  Lculs.  Mo  ;  professional 
school, 

WartbiTg  Normal  College,  Wavcrly, 
with   Wartburg   College   at   Clintcn; 


Icwa : 
mergca 
Junior. 
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Ark.in.-^r.s:  Little  Rock  Collrr".  Little  Rnrl:, 
ab-orbcd  by  St.  John's  Semlrnry;  college 

IIl:noi.=  :  Bell  School  of  Expression  and 
Dramatic  Art.  Chicago;  professional  school. 
Illinois  Military  School.  Abingdon,  closed 
1935:   professional  school. 

Indlann:  S-^ntli  Bend  Lr  w  Srhocl.  S.'JU'.h 
Bend;    pri-iessional    school. 

Iowa:  Grur.dy  Junior  College ,  Giundy  Cen- 
ter, closed  19S5:  junior. 

Kcnticky:  L"n.>vilie  Normal  School.  Louis- 
ville. clcs;'d  193.5;   normal. 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans  University,  New 
Orleans  (Negro),  merged  wit!  Straight  Col- 
let^e,  1935.  unuer  nnme  of  Dillard  University; 
college  Straight  College.  New  Crlpans  (Ne- 
gro), merged  with  New  Orleans  Unl\ersity, 
1935,  under  name  of  D:ll;trd  University; 
college, 

Maine;  Dinplcy  Norma!  Training  School, 
Lewiston,  closed  1935;   normal. 

Michigan:  Detroit  Teachers  Colkgr,  De- 
trc  it.  now  a  division  of  Teachers  Wayne  Uni- 
versity. 

If'nnesotn:  B"thel  Institute.  St.  Paul; 
Junior,  Concordia  College,  St.  Paul,  cloffd 
1935;  junior.  St  Paul-Luliier  College,  St. 
Paul,  merged  .n  1935  with  Wartbuig  Ccllege, 
Clinton.  Iowa;  Junior. 

North  Carolina:  Weaver  College,  'Weaver- 
ville,  closed  1934;  Junior. 

Olilo:  CoUegr  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Cn-.cin- 
natl.  clased  1935:  coilepe. 

Oregon;  Eugene  Bible  University,  Bu:jcne, 
clcsed  1935;  profesf-lonal  school. 

Pennsylvania;  Gratz  College,  Philadelphia; 
normal.  Teachers  Training  Schocl.  McKees- 
port,  closed  1935;  normal 

Tennessee:  Dubose  Memorial  Church 
Training  School,  Monteagle;  professional 
school, 

Texas;  Houston  Junior  College.  Houston, 
now  a  division  of  the  University  of  Houston: 
Junior.  Houston  Colored  Junior  CoUeee. 
Houston  (Negro),  now  a  division  of  HoUfeluu 
College  for  Negroes;   Junior. 
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Ooiorado:  Denver  Junior  College.  Denver, 
ilosed.  Junior 

VIorida :  Pulnier  College  and  Academy; 
l>1^tUuk  Springs   cl'i^ed    Jiiruor 

IUln<-'is:  Uanvill*-  Junior  CiAlegf.  D*nvilJ'«. 
clohed;  JUiUor  fcmerr<ui  Juiiiur  College,  Chi- 
cago cl(jM.d.  Juiihir  Kendall  College  of  Phy- 
mal  Ediiii.th.n.  Chicago,  merged  wiih  George 
Wiiliainii  College;    normaJ 

M.i».siithu>ett«  Sprlngflfld  Normal  Klnder- 
garu-n  rmuary  TraitiiiiK  fcScliool.  SprinKftekl; 
Durni.d 

UichmiAii:  HI  Vliiry  Normal  College,  Muii- 
ro**    clos<d:   norntnl 

MUAf>uri:  Iiiter-Couiiiy  Junior  College. 
CatniTon.  clised.  Junior. 

New  Hamp^hlre  Concord  Training  School, 
Concord     clo.-ic-d.    tiornial 

New  Jerney  Dnna  Colin?'"  Newark  merged 
Wi'h  llie  Lii:v«-tiity  ol  Newark,  colle^r  Im- 
marulaie  C<)nc«ption  Seminary,  Darhngton, 
jjrofebn'urial   Mhi><>l 

New  Y  irk  Ma^..n  C'llf ({lat--  Sch'K^'l,  Tarry- 
t'  wii,  floeed;  Jm.lor  Be*h  L/>w  Junior  Cul- 
leve  <c«tHimbln  Unlver»lty).  cl-wed,  junior 

ol.;o  81  Johui  University.  Toledo,  clo«cd; 
Colle'.'r 

FcnnKvlViiiiiH  Ilhiian  TralninK  8<hool, 
Philftdelphin  merged  with  the  LiUverslty  of 
Pt'iiiisylvanla.    normal 

HTUth  Cnrnllna  Brewer  Normal  School. 
Greenwood    (Ne^jro).  rUj^etl,   normal. 

Texas:  Jefferson  S<  hcv)!  of  Ijiw.  D  illria, 
clcsed;    prf)ffs«lonal  school 

VlrRinla  Richmond  N(.rmal  School,  Ruh- 
niond,  cloJMcl,   normal 

IB3B 

California:  Lincoln  College  of  Law  Bakers- 
field,  closed,  professional  school  8. in  D.evo 
A:my  and  Naval  Academy  and  Junior  Collcvf. 
Pacific  Bea<h.  Junior  college  work  discon- 
tinued:  Junior 

Colorado  Colorado  Vocational  Collet;e, 
Denver.    Junior 

Cieirgla.  Bow  don  College,  Bowdon,  closed; 
Junior 

Illniole  Chicago  Teacheri  College,  Chicago; 
normal  People*  Junior  College,  Chicago. 
Jiinor  collf''"  vkcik  discontinued;  Junior 
R  Hjstnelt  M.Utary  Academy,  AUdo,  Junioi 
collei^p  work  divcontinuerl.  JunlcT 

Iowa:  Decorah  College  for  Women,  De- 
Corali  mrrgfd  with  Luther  Collt-ge  m  1938; 
College 

Kentucky:  LInctiln  Institute.  Lincoln 
Ridge    (Negiu).  closed;   cci'.lege 

Louisiana:  Mount  Carinel  Normal  College. 
New  Orh-ans;    normal 

Max-^acbusetu.  U'UTersity  of  Ma.ssachu- 
setts,  Waltham.  merged  with  Middlesex  L'ni- 
versiiy.   Junior 

Michigan    Detroit  City  Law  School.  Detroit, 
merg»^d   wlUi   Wayne   UulverMiy.    professiona 
Bch'Xil      Pontiac     Junior     College,     Poutiac. 
closed;  Junior. 

Mississippi:  Granada  College.  Granada 
Fti.sper.ded  for  current  \iiir;  Juiuor.  Jackson 
bchool  ot  Law.  Jacks*. n;  professional  schocil 
Tupelo  Mdltary  Institute  and  Junior  CoUcge 
Tupi'lo,  Junlor-colh  ge  work  discontinued; 
Junior. 

Mt.-^ourl:  Western  College,  Kansas  City; 
jun.or 

New  Jersey:  PiK.'^nic  County  Junior  College 
Patrr.Hin,  now  operated  as  a  piirt  of  New 
Jersey  State  College  for  Teachers,  at  Paterson; 
JunKT. 

North  Carolina:  KiiUell  College.  KltUell 
( Negro »,  dosed.  Junlcr 

Ohio:  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Cluctn- 
rati  merged  with  Prcibyterian  ThcHiloglcal 
Semaiary.  Chicago,  111;  prvifcsi-louai  school 
To^do  Teachers  College.  Toledo,  merged  with 
De  Sales  College;   teachers. 

Oklahoma:  Barliesville  Junior  College 
BartlesvUle.  Junior.  Potenu  Junior  College, 
Poieau.  cloned;   Junior. 

Tennessee:  Nashville  Con-ervaiory  ot  Music. 
Nashville;  prciessiouai  schcxjl. 


1939 
Arkansas:  Missionary  Baptist  College.  Sher- 
Iclaii;  Junior. 

California;  Lux  Technical  Instlttite  San 
Pranclpco,  11«:«1  with  CRllfornla  School  of 
Mechanical  ArU  and  WUmerdlng  Schcxjl  of 
Industrial  Arts;  Junior.  Mlramonte  School 
and  Junior  0)ilege.  Atascadero;  Junlcr 

Colorado:  Iieuver  College  of  Majslc.  Denver; 
professional  schoc  1 

Georgia;    Cjx  College,  College  Park;   Junior. 
Idaho;  Gocding  College.  We«leyan;  to:i»-ge. 
Illinois    Chicago  Law  School.  Chicago;  pro- 
fensional   schiwl       Columbia   Conservatory   of 
MuMC.  Auron  ;  professional  school.    Columbia 
School  of  Mu'lc.  Chicago,  professional  school.    ' 
Indiana:    E<«njainin    Harrison    Liiw   School.    , 
Indiauapclis.      professional      school.     Daniel 
Voorhees   Lstw   School,   Teiie    Hauie.    profcs- 
si'  ml  s'hf">l 

Massachwwtts  Howard  Seminary,  West 
Brldi<ewat«t;   Junior 

Minnesota  Luther  Theological  Seminary. 
St    Paul,  pnifesslonsl  school 

Mlsnourl:  IJciit'in  College  of  Law,  St  Louis; 
priifesDional  school 

New  Jersey.  Essex  Junior  College.  Newark; 
Junior 

New  YorJ;-  Plathush  Tt-ncher  Training 
School    Brooklyn;   normal 

North  Car  Una:  Rutherford  CHlege.  Ruth- 
erford; Junicr 

Pennsylvania:  Henry  Clay  Prick  Trunung 
School  fur  Teachers.  Pittsburgh:  normal. 
PhUadelphlJi  Normal  School.  Philadelphia; 
normal 

So\ifh  Carolina:  Oreenvllle  Woman's  Col- 
U'tre,  CJreenMlle.  Is  now  the  woman's  division 
of  Funnan  University,  college. 

Texas:  Kldd-Key  College  and  Cc  nservatory. 
ShfTinnn:  Junior  San  Antonio  Public 
School  at  Law.  San  Antonio;  professional 
S(  h.  ol 

Wost  Vlrglida:  Charleston  Educational 
Center.  Charleston.  Mafcn  College  of  Mu£lc, 
Charleston;  ixrofesslonal  school. 

ll»4  0 

Arkansas  Jonei-boro  College.  Jonesboro; 
Junior 

California:  Miss  Fulraera  School,  Lob 
Angeles;  ncrmal 

Connecticut:  Cvilver-Snilth  Kindergarten 
Tralnlt'.g  {5chocl.  Hartford,  normal.  Miss 
porter  s  Scliool.  Farnilngton.   Junior. 

Georgia;  State  Teachers  and  Agricultural 
Collrge,  Fovsyth    (Negro);   Junior 

Illliu>l.«:  Chicawio  Christian  College,  Chi- 
cago; Junlcr.  Onk  Park  Junior  College,  Oak 
Piirk;  Junior.  St.  Viator  College.  Bourtxin- 
nals.   colle^-e 

Iowa:  Clierokee  Junior  Collrge.  Cherokee; 
Jtinlor  Des  Molnrs  College  of  Pharmacy.  Des 
Moines.  merg<>d  with  Drake  University,  Des 
Mnlnes:   professional  school 

Mkhig;in:  Battle  Creek  C(^Uegp,  Bcittle 
Creek;  colleice  D«trolt  College  of  Law.  De- 
troit, mertjed  with  Detroit  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Detroit;  professional  school. 

Missisilppl:  Mlsalssippl  Sy nodical  College. 
Holly  Springs,  merged  with  Belhaven  College, 
Jackson:   Junior. 

Missouri:  Kansas  City  School  of  Law.  Kan- 
sas City,  merged  with  University  of  Kansas 
City;   profeattional  school 

Mautsna;  Intermouniain  Union  College. 
Great  F.»ll«.  merged  with  Billings  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Polytechnic;  coile^je. 

New  York:  A.  M.  Chesebrough  Semli^ry, 
North  ChUl:  Junu^.  De  L*ncey  Divinity 
8ch.K>l.  Buffalo;  professional  school.  The 
Knox  School.  Cooperstown,  Junior. 

Ohio:   Glffln  College.  Van   Wert;   Junmr. 

Oklahoma:  Okl&boma  Presbyterian  College. 
Durant.  Junior.  Wetunika  Junior  College, 
Wetumka;  Junior. 

South  Carolina  Brainerd  Junior  College. 
Cheeter  (Negrxj);   Junior. 

Texas:  Guadalupe  College.  Seguln  (Negro); 
college.  Randolph  Junior  College.  Cisco; 
Junior;  Wesley  CoUego,  Greenville,  Junior. 


Virginia:  Southern  College.  Petersburg; 
Junior. 

ie4i 

Alabr.ma:  State  Ncrmal  Schoc^l,  Daj  hne; 
normal 

Calif<.rn;a:  Fresno  Technical  Junior  Col- 
lege. Fresno:  Junior 

District  of  Columbia  Catholic  81.^t*-r?  Col- 
lege. Washington,  listed  under  Ca'hollc 
University  of  America,  college  Washit  gton 
School  c'f  Phyf-ical  Education,  Washington; 
normal 

Florida  RlngUng  Junior  College.  Earfsota; 
Junior 

Indiana  Lincoln  College  of  Indian.''  In- 
dlana|H>U!=.  profesulonal  »tuyol 

Louisiana  Margaret  C  Hanson  Normal 
School    New  Orleans    normal 

MlnBlssippl:  MlASlfSippl  Woman's  College. 
HattK-sburg  ( lempcrrarlly  suspended*; 

college 

N'w  York  P!r«t  Institute  of  Podlatrv  New 
York  mergi'd  with  New  Yoik  L'nivf  rslty; 
pr'  feKiicjnal  school 

North  Carolina-  Palmer  Memorial  InstU 
tu'e   Brdaila  (Negrri;  Junior 

Ohio-  Alfied  Holtjrock  College.  Manor  eater; 
college 

We«»  VirglnlB  KaiBwhs  C<illege.  O.arles- 
ton  merged  with  Moms  Harvey  C  .lUegi-; 
Junior. 

1942 

Alabama:  Selma  University.  Selma  (Ne- 
gro); ccllege 

Connecticut:  Connecticut  College  of  Phar- 
macy. New  London,  merged  with  Unl.'crslty 
of  Connecticut;  prulcsslonal  school. 

lUinoii.:  Peoria  Kindergarten  Primary 
-  Training  School.  Peoria,   ncimal 

Indiana:  Normal  College  of  the  An  erica u 
Gymnastic  Union.  Indianapolis,  merge  1  with 
Indiana  University,   teochtrs 

MiUisachusetts  Mcunt  Ida  Junlcr  College. 
Boulder  Farm.  Newton;  Junior. 

Missouri;  Kansas  City-Western  Dentil  Ccl- 
Itge,  Kansas  City,  merged  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  City.  profc5«lonal  schoc  1 

Nebraska:  Omaha  '  Y"  SchCKils  (evening), 
Omaha,  University  of  Omaha  Law  .Schcxjl. 
Inc     (evening).   Omaha,    professional   tchocls. 

New  York:  Jenny  Hunters  Kinde  garten 
and  Primary  Training  School.  New  Y<jrit.  nor- 
mal New  Ycrk  Stliocl  of  Socul  Work.  New 
York,  merged  with  Columbia  University;  pro- 
fec.'ional  school. 

V.rgiiuu:  Nanscmond  Collegiate  Institute, 
Suffolk  (Negro).  uc;rmal. 

1S4  3 

ArkaiL^is:  El  Dirado  Junior  College.  Kl 
Dorado;   Junicr 

California:  Cumnock  Junior  Colle  ;e,  Los 
Angeles;   Juid(.r 

Colorado:  Lamont  School  of  Muslo.  Den- 
ver, merged  with  College  of  Arts  and  t-clencea 
of  the  University  of  Denver:  prcf<  s«lonal 
school  Westminster  Law  School.  Denver; 
pr'  fi  s.«lonal  school 

Connecticut:  Bridgeport  City  Normal 
Scho<>I.  Bridgeport,  ncrmal.  Marct  Junior 
CoUevte.  Thompson;   Junior. 

District  of  Columbia:  Fairmont  Jun  or  Col- 
lege and  Seminary,  Washington;  Junior. 
Gunston  Hall,  W.'.-'-hing*'  :i.  Junicr  Mount 
Vernon  Junior  College.  W.isl^ir.ptcn  taken 
over  by  United  States  Navy,  will  p-cbably 
reopen 

Georgia;  Emory  Junior  College,  Valdosta; 
Junior. 

Illinois:  Elgin  Junior  College.  Elgin,  offers  I 
year  of  college  work:  Junior  M.ilne  Town- 
ship Junior  College.  Park  Ridge;  junli  r 

Iowa:  Britt  Jxiiuor  College,  Br:tt.  Junior. 
Des  Moines  College  of  Law.  Des  Moln-s.  sold 
to  Drake  Universitv,  prof  ess. onai  school. 
Dowling  College.  Des  Moines.  Junicr. 

KHns.'..<:  We«tem  University.  State  Indas- 
trlal  department.  Kansas  City  (Negro); 
Junior 

Kentucky:  Betiiel  Woman's  CcjUegf .  Hop- 
kuisnile.  Junicjf.    Kentucky  State  Co  legs  ol 
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Optometry'.     Mount     Sterling;     professional 

Bchf)Ol. 

Louisiana:  Dodd  College.  Shrevcport: 
Junior.  St.  Viiicent's  College.  Slueveporl; 
college. 

Maine:  Eastern  State  Normal  School.  Cas- 
tine:    ncrmal 

Maryland:  National  Park  College.  Forest 
Glen,  closed  for  duri.tlon  of  the  war.  Junior 

Massachusetts:  Poyse  School.  Kendal 
Green;   normal. 

Michigan;  Mount  Mercy  College.  Grand 
Rapids,  college 

Mississippi;  Hillman  College.  Clinton. 
merged  with  MLssissippl  College,  Junior 

Missouri :  Kansas  City  Junior  College.  Kan- 
sas City,  merged  with  Teachers  College  of 
K.iPsas  City;  Junior. 

Montana:  Great  Falls  Junior  College. 
Great  Falls:  Junior 

NVbnusk.i:  Hebmii  Junior  College.  Hebron, 
clored  lor  dur.it i   n  of  the  war;  Junior 

New  J"i>^v  Muidlesex  County  Junior  Col- 
lege PetthAmb<y  Juiilor.  St  Jowph  s  C<j1- 
\'£e.   Prififeton;    college. 

New  Yoik  Cr.iduate  School  for  Jewish  8*)- 
clal  V.'' rk  Nev  York,  professional  school. 
HartwKk  ThtoloKicnl  Seminary.  New  Ycuk; 
professional  scIumW 

OlUo:  De  Sales  College.  Toledo,  has  sus- 
pended activities  for  an  indelimte  period; 
college. 

Oklahoma:  Biistow  Junior  Ccllege,  Bris- 
to  ;;  Junior.  Duncan  Junior  College.  Dun- 
can: Junior.  Sapulpa  Junior  College.  Sa- 
pulpa:    Junior 

Pennsylvania:  Wyomlsslng  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute   Wyomissmg:  junior. 

Texas:  University  of  San  Antonio.  San 
Antonio,  merged  with  Trinity  University, 
Waxahnchie;  college 

V:rgiina:  Arlington  Hall  School  for  Girls. 
Arlington,  closed  for  duration  of  the  war; 
Junior. 

Washineton:  Spokane  Junior  College.  Spo- 
kane, merged  with  Whltworth  College; 
Junior. 


Tax  Collections 


REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

or    NIV^-    JTRSrY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7icsdav.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  Mcl-EAN.  Mr.  Spc-akor,  I  addicss 
ny^eU  apuin  to  the  changes  nrce.s.'^ary  in 
oar  income-tax  piocpdure  .so  that  the 
taxes  may  be  collected  out  of  current 
in-^ome. 

At  the  hearinc^  before  the  Cominittec 
on  Ways  and  Means  an  effort  v,as  made 
to  show  that  the  demand  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  sueeestion  of  Mr.  Beardsley 
Riiml  came  from  the  people  in  the  hieher 
bracket-.  Th  'le  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler  of  February  19.  1943.  a  con- 
ci.se  editorial  showing  that  the  Ruml 
plan  is  no  more  a  rich  man's  plan  than 
it  is  a  poor  ir.an"s  plan.  The  editorial 
reflects  my  viewpoint  and  I  am  readinp 
It  into  the  Record  for  the  informaticn  of 
the  Hou.se.     It  is  as  follows: 

THE   CLASS   ILLtrSION 

Admittedly  it  is  a  rare  piece  of  leeislatlon 
that  benefits  everyone  But  the  Ruml  plan 
1  Juft  such  a  rarity  Let  us  not  allow  riTity 
to   t)ecome  a  ground  for  suspicion. 


The  Treasury  officials.  In  their  frantic  ef- 
forts to  calk  tlie  sinking  craft  of  opposition 
to  the  Ruml  plan,  have  fallen  back  on  suspi- 
cion's oldest  dodge,  the  class  Illusion. 

The  rich  man  l)encflts  by  the  Ruml  plan. 
Therefore  the  poor  man  loses. 

Of  course,  the  rich  man  benefits  by  the 
Ruml  plan  That  Is  why  he  want*  it  But 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  average  man  and 
the  pfKjr  man  benefit  by  the  Ruml  plan.  That 
Is  why  they  want  It. 

The  rich  mans  gain  Is  not  necessarily  the 
P"cr  m.'in'8  loss.  The  rich  man  wi;i  crm  by 
military  victory  over  the  Axis  So  w.ll  the 
average  man.  the  pcxir  mnn.  and  every  decent 
man  in  the  whole  world 

Actually  the  gain  ot  the  rich  man  Is  ler* 
certain  tl.an  that  of  the  poor  man.  No  one 
gains  immediately  unless  hi>^  iiuome  in  1913 
Is  substantially  lefs  than  in   1942 

In  most  casert  of  gain,  the  rain  omes  from 
the  fact  thfll  a  m;  n  has  entered  the  armed 
h<rvlces  slii?e  January  1  Who  begrudges  him 
tlie  g:iiir' 

In  other  caiies  one  goes  on  paying  a*  always 
his  tax.-h  until  the  death  which  by  proverb 
barely  matches  them  In  inevitability  Tlieii 
Cf)mf»  the  personal  gain,  and  It  comes  not 
to  the  taxpayer  tut  to  his  hMrs 

But  the  rich  man's  estate  pays  an  Inherit- 
ance tax  on  his  property,  which  l^  the  larger 
to  the  extent  of  being  free  from  an  income- 
tax  burden  for  the  year  of  his  demise  On 
the  estates  of  the  average  man  and  the  poor 
mnn  no  inheritance  tax  Is  levied. 

The  Ruml  plan  is  everyone's  plan. 


The  Critical  Food  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Mirhi?an.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  food  situation  in  this  coun- 
try is  rapidly  becoming  more  critical. 
Nothing  has  been  seriously  proposed  by 
the  administration  as  yet  which  indi- 
cates there  is  the  sliphte.st  understand- 
ing of  conditions  which  surround  t,hose 
on  whom  we  must  depend  to  furnish  the 
necessary  foodstuffs  for  our  armed  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies,  the  American 
people,  rind  such  other  foreign  peoples 
as  we  may  be  able  to  supply  from  the 
food  which  will  be  produced  in  this 
country. 

For  instance,  this  morninp.  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  wholesale  hardware  com- 
pany which  stated,  in  part,  as  follows: 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  come  up  and 
w.>  cannot  quite  understand  why  they  co  not 
prepare  for  It.  For  instance,  they  are  plan- 
ning for  victory  gardens  and  growing  I'lUits. 
ve^'etables.  and  berries,  but  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  canners.  We  u.sed  to  buy  these 
in  enamelware  that  would  cook  at  one  tinie 
on  the  top  of  the  stove  seven  1-quart  Jars. 
Some  would  probably  hf>ld  a  few  more,  but 
if  It  could  be  standardized  from  18  to  20 
quarts  capacity  It  would  take  care  of  6  to  10 
quart  Jars  and  people  could  get  by. 

With  all  this  hullabaloo  about  victory 
gardens,  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  pur- 
chase equipment  to  cook  the  product?;  they 
raise.  It  Just  does  not  make  sense,  I  sup- 
pose you  agree  that  most  of  the  things  do 


not  make  sense  that  they  are  pulling  off 
down  there,  but  this  Is  a  serious  problem. 
We  have  been  scouring  the  country  ourselves 
for  some  kind  of  a  cooker,  but  from  all 
sources  they  claim  the  Government  will  not 
allow  them  to  make  any  of  Uiese  itemf. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  received  a  letter 
from  an  old  friend  who  at  one  time  was 
one  of  my  constituents.  He  has  been 
very  successful  in  busine.ss  and  .«ome 
years  ago  acquired  a  plantation  in  South 
Carolina.  He  used  this  plantation  for  a 
sl.ooting  prcscn'c.  His  letter  is  a  most 
intepsting  one.  It  is  typical  of  many 
.euch  letters  which  come  to  my  ofQce  and 
di.scloses  the  difflcultWs  one  faces  in 
attempting  to  do  his  .share  toward  meet- 
ing the  demand  for  foodstufls. 

Mt.  Sjjeaker.  I  ask  unanlmou;  ron.'^ent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  extend  my  remark.s 
by  I  rinting  an  excerpt  from  the  flr^t 
letter  relcried  to  and  to  print  the  other 
in  full.  I  commend  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  a  careful  reading  of  the  .same: 

A  great  deal  has  been  s.'ld  and  written  of 
late  In  regard  to  the  farm  problem,  and  I 
thlnl:  p(jKsibly  you  might  be  interested  In 
h:phhand  Information  ns  to  some  of  the 
ditficjlties  we  farmers  are  experiencing 

I  don't  know  whether  you  know  It.  but 
when  conditions  began  to  get  bad  here  a  year 
ago  Irfit  fall  and  the  Government  began  to 
a- k  lor  more  foodstuffs.  I  decided  to  cut  out  a 
lot  cf  my  hunting  activities  and  convert  my 
plantation  Into  a  producing  farm  In  order  to 
increase,  as  the  Government  requested,  the 
supplies  of  eggs,  milk,  and  meat.  I  have  about 
200  laying  hens  and  want  to  double  that  this 
year.  I  have  started  a  herd  cf  Guernsey  dairy 
catt;e.  which  I  am  building  up  as  rr.pidly  as 
possible,  and  have  been  selling  milk  for  nearly 
a  year.  I  have  also  started  a  herd  of  Angus 
beef  cattle. 

I  sold  a  good  many  lic?»  last  year  and  ex- 
perl  to  put  at  least  125  to  130  on  the  market 
this  year  Grain  and  hay  are  so  scarce  and 
tlu-  price  so  high  that  the  only  way  this  pro- 
gram can  be  carried  out  is  by  raising  try  own 
f(X)(l,  and  in  order  to  carry  cut  my  prog-am 
thlf  year  I  ought  to  put  at  least  100  to  150 
acres  more  land  under  cultivation 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  farm  labor 
situition  and  how  it  should  be  corrected. 
It  Ls  serious,  and  it's  impossible  fo-  me  to 
secure  the  necessary  competent  help,  but  I 
hii\e  not  seen  a  su:'gestion  yet  from  the  long- 
haired boys  in  Washington  that  would  meet 
the  situation.  Taking  my  own  case.  I  am 
paying  $2  a  day  for  farm  labor,  which  is  too 
much,  especially  for  the  kind  of  colored  help 
thf.t  we  get  In  the  South  but  a.s  long  as  these 
men  can  go  to  Georgetown  or  Charleston,  or 
even  to  Andrews  and  get  «4  or  15  a  day.  I 
don't  see  how  there  is  anything  that  Wash- 
ing ten  can  do  that  will  keep  these  men  wcrk- 
inc  for  mc  on  the  farm  at  $2  a  day. 

The  only  solution  I  can  see.  and  I  admit 
It  :s  onlv  a  partial  solution  for  the  increa<-ing 
of  farm  production,  is  for  the  Government  to 
furnish  the  farms  with  tlie  necc^saiy  labor- 
saving  machinery,  but  this  the  Government 
has  not  been  willing  to  do.  I  have  tried  for 
over  a  year  to  buy  a  farm  tractor,  because  one 
man  cii  a  tractor,  with  the  kind  of  crops  I 
raise,  will  do  the  work  of  five  men  with 
mules — if  you  could  get  the  mules  and  hire 
the  men.  The  Government  has  allotted  one 
tractor  to  this  county,  but  this  has  not  been 
delivered  and  another  man  has  an  applica- 
tion in  ahead  of  mine,  so  I  do  not  see  how 
I  am  going  to  work  my  land  the  coming 
season. 

The  Government  ha.s  restricted  the  amount 
Of  fertilizer  that  the  farmers  can  buy.  With 
the  number  of  cattle  I  have  I  have  a  good 
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deal  of  manure  and  I  have  tried  for  a  lorg 
time  to  buy  a  manure  spreader,  but  none 
are  available  One  man  with  a  manure 
apreaUer  wiil  do  the  work  of  4  men  handling 
thiH  material  by  hand,  and  instead  of  beUn? 
able  to  buUd  up  my  land  and  produce  more 
crops  Ihp  manure  ins  in  the  burny;ird  and 
loses  most  of  Its  benenclal  quality 

When  the  gasoline  shortafre  became  acute 
1  tried  to  buy  a  farm  wa^oti  as  I  had  2  mules 
and  could  use  this  in  a  lot  of  the  work  and 
RHve  gas  and  oil.  There  Is  not  a  farm  wRgun 
for  sale  In  the  county  I  t.ilked  with  one 
dealer  In  Klng.stree  and  he  said  he  had  put 
in  his  order  early,  that  the  wagons  had  been 
manufactured  but  the  Government  had 
frozen  the  output  and  there  they  He  In  the 
manUi'acturers  plants  and  nobr.dy  getting 
the  uise  of  them.  Small  equipment  such  as 
plows,  harrows  etc  .  are  In  the  same  situation. 

As  I  say.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  do  anything 
specific  about  this  but  I  thought  you  mlK'ht 
be  interested  in  hearing  first  hand  Just  what 
those  of  us  are  up  against  who  are  trying  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  Government's  pro- 
gram 

Since  dictating  the  above  I  have  had  the 
followUig  word  from  the  plantation:  "We 
have  txen  trying  to  buy  milk  cans  lu  which 
to  ship  (!ur  surplus  milk  to  Charleston,  where 
It  is  badly  needed,  but  milk  cans  are  rationed 
and  not  a  single  milk  can  has  been  allotted 
to  Georgetown  County,  con.sequently  this 
milk  that  ought  to  go  to  market  Is  being  fed 
to  the  chickens  and  hogs." 
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Production? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MKHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michi^'an.  Mr. 
SpcalciT.  comiriK  to  my  desk  today  was  a 
splendid  articlt;  by  Louis  Bromfleld.  au- 
thor, publicist,  fannrr.  and  Ek-mocrat. 
This  article  is  entitled  "How  Can  We  Get 
Maximum  Food  Production?"  I  have 
seen  nothing  which  more  fully  or  more 
intelligently  pictures  the  food  situation. 
If  the  bureaucrats  handling  the  food 
problem  for  this  Government  would  only 
read,  undersiand.  and  immediately  and 
viRorou.sly  act  upon  tlie  suggestions  ct,n- 
tained  therein,  much  of  the  consterna- 
tion and  fear  in  the  public  mind  would 
quickly  disappear. 

Following  is  the  article: 

How  CAN    WE  GIT   MAXIMI  M    FOOD   PRODUCTION? 

(By  Louis  Bromfleld.  aithor.  publicist,  farmer, 
and  Democrat ) 

By  profession  1  am  a  writer  nnd  a  farmer — 
a  dirt  farmer— living  upon  1.100  acros  of  land 
which  prcdiues  for  the  food  market  beef,  veal, 
egr?*-  tajwns.  broilers,  lamb,  mutton,  wool. 
hcpi.  and  dairy  products.  I  hnve  been  con- 
cerned deeply  and  at  first  hand  in  the  prob- 
lem of  food  production  since  5  or  6  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlckard  tells  us 
that  we  sh.ill  hnve  sufficient  food  during  the 
coining  ytar,  but  he  dees  not  say  what  that 
focxl  will  he  Ferhrtp«  It  will  be  no  more 
than  mere  stuffing  Of  one  thlnjT  I  am  cer- 
tain: that  the  American  people  will,  one  way 
or  another,  be  fighting  lor  buiier,  pjrk,  beef. 


dairy  prodiicui.  eggs,  and  many  other  com- 
modities TTiero  are  already  many  metro- 
politan and  Industrial  areas  where  for  days 
and  even  weiks  tew  of  these  things  are  even 
available  ttxlay.  The  situation  will  grow 
worse  rather  than  better. 

You  may  well  ask.:  "How  can  such  a  condi- 
tion com-  alxiut  In  the  richest  agricultural 
nation  in  the  world — a  nation  which  once 
had  the  finest  of  agricultural  etiuipment?" 
The  answer  Is  very  simple:  that  food  pn  duc- 
tlon.  hlce  so  many  other  vital  phases  of  the 
war  on  the  home  front,  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  Ignored  and  passed  over  There 
hiifl  never  been  any  authentic  coordinated 
food-production  program,  and  there  Is  none 
now. 

The  Army  and  Mr.  McNutt's  Manpower 
Commission  continue  to  take  what  remains 
of  the  farmers  skilled  labor— that  vital  and 
Irreplaceable  skilled  labor,  without  which  food 
cannot  be  produced  ut  all  Thera  have  betn 
all  s<jrta  of  vague  directions  issued  recently 
about  farm  labor  but  no  orders  liave  betn 
given;  and  because  General  Herfchey  rcfu-es 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  acting,  as  he 
h:is  done  sir.ce  the  very  beginning,  every  draft 
board  In  the  country  continues  to  function 
on  a  differtnt  basis,  and  skilled  farm  \nboT 
1.S  at  this  very  moment  being  taken  ofl  faims 
to  put  Into  a  gigantic  swollen  army  which 
we  may  not  be  able  to  feed  Certainly  it  will 
be  fed  only  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
citizenry  One  would  not  utter  a  complaint 
about  sacrifices  to  feed  our  soldiers  if  this 
were  a  necessity.  But  It  need  not  have  been. 
This  food  condition  has  ccme  about  only 
through  bungling  and  a  total  lack  of  all- 
Intelligent   plannlnkv 

There  ar«  many  things  ab<vit  farming  which 
city  people  do  not  understand  One  of  them 
Is  that  Ju.st  anybody  cannot  be  farmer  and 
food  prtxlucer  Dairy,  potiltry.  and  8t(.>ck- 
raislng  pro|ccfs.  as  well  as  many  other  things, 
cannot  be  left  to  unskilled  labor  w'thout 
rl.-^kirtg  disaster,  not  only  economic.illy  to  the 
Individual  farmer  but  to  the  whole  field  of 
food  production.  A  dairy  herd  can  be  ruined 
In  6  weeks  by  a  green  hand  A  poultry  proj- 
ect of  mai  y  thousands  of  hens  cnn  be  wiped 
out  m  a  lew  days  in  the  hands  of  volunteers 
from  Mr  Wlckard's  dream  army  of  3.000  000 
unskilled  iand  workers.  Expensive  and  com- 
plicated machinery  of  the  kind  now  In  use 
on  farms  cannot  be  entrusted  to  unskilled 
workers,  especially  at  a  time  when  It  Is  diffi- 
cult or  Impossible  to  obtain  repair  parts. 

Unskilled  volunteer  labor,  poultry  projects. 
hatcheries,  dairy  and  beef  feeding  farm?  must 
close  down.  There  Is  no  other  alternative. 
Yet  the  S-lective  Service  nnd  the  Manpower 
Commi.ssion  has  consistently  drained  the 
farms  of  skilled  labor  and.  despite  any 
statement  to  the  contrary,  are  continuing 
to  do  so 

Also  vlJaHy  necessary  to  food  production 
Is  the  w^^)le  range  of  supplemental  dairy. 
p(  ultry,  and  livestock  feeds  There  are  spe- 
cial compounds  containing  speclaliztd  com- 
binations of  proteins  and  minerals.  With- 
out them  egg  pr^iduction  can  drop  as  much 
as  75  percent  Milk  prcKlucTioii  can  fall  oS 
30  percent  Without  these  It  takes  twice  as 
long  to  fatten  out  cattle  and  hogs  for  mar- 
keting In  other  words,  a  farm  prtxluclng 
200  hogs  »  year  with  the  necessary  supple- 
mentary feeds  can  produce  only  100  without 
them.  Multiply  this  by  many  hundred.'?  of 
thcjtisands  of  f.irms  and  you  will  sec  what  an 
appallinc:  effect  the  lack  of  thcie  prepared 
foods  can  have  upon  the  total  of  production. 
It  can  run  Into  a  loss  of  billions  of  pctinds  of 
meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products,  which  you 
will  have  to  go  without.  Yet  these  foods  are 
prowint;  si'arcer  and  scarcer  and  in  some  of 
the  richest  food -p rod uc'.r.g  areas,  tliey  are 
today  unavailable,  because  no  one  has 
planned  for  these  things. 

I  think  you  begin  to  see  that  food  produc- 
tion  Is  as  complicated  as   the   production   of 


guns  and  tanks,  planes  and  ships      Perhaps 

It  Is  m^.re  complicated  Certainly  It  i.  Just 
as  vital  Yet  no  planning  was  ever  do  le  on 
this  terribly  vital  home  front. 

I  Would  like  to  give  you  a  picture  at  first 
hand  of  what  the  average  farmer  Is  up  against 
today  He  and  his  wife  and  (hildren  are 
working  as  they  have  ne\er  worked  ^fore 
In  the  fields,  the  poultry  house,  the  dairy. 
Mr  McNutt  says  all  lab<jr  must  te  hired 
through  the  United  States  Emplovment 
Bureau.  If  the  farmer  a.'-ks  for  farm  labor, 
the  answer  Is  universally  "There  Is  none" — 
not  even  a  cripple,  an  alcoholic,  a  noron. 
A  farmer,  according  to  the  size  of  his  farm, 
must  lay  out  abtiut  this  tune  of  year  from 
$200  to  many  thoiisands  of  dollars  f<  r  seed 
and  fertilizer  for  this  year's  crcps  Yo  i  can- 
not blame  him  for  refusing  to  put  up  thla 
money  with  the  prof-pect  of  ruining  himself 
and  his  family  if  there  Is  no  lab<ir  In  prospect 
for  the  harvost  M.iny  a  farmer,  pjrhaps 
most  farmers  have  not  yet  goiten  his  last 
year's  crops  out  of  the  way.  They  a;e  still 
In  the  held  One  has  only  to  look  out  of 
the  train  window  on  any  considerable  Jour- 
ney through  the  Middle  West  to  se«  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  corn  ai  d  soy- 
beans lying  in  sun  and  mud,  unharvested. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes  froz«  n  and 
rotting  In  the  ground  Yet  last  year  the 
Army  which,  far  more  than  Induelry  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  dearth  of  skilled  farm  labor, 
reJuscd  to  furlough  men  to  he'.p  wth  the 
harvc-t  If  It  continues  its  present  attitude 
It  will  refuse  again  this  year  This  1.'  nearly 
the  end  of  February.  Ploughing  ft  r  next 
years  crops  begins  next  month.  Yet  most 
farmers  still  have  some  of  last  year  s  crops 
rotting  In  the  field.  In  many  case.*-  where 
farm  machinery  existed  la-^t  season,  it  stood 
Idle  because  there  was  not  enough  skilled 
labor  to  operate  It;  stood  idle  whllj  crops 
froze  and  rotted  In  the  field.  The  (govern- 
ment has  Issued  no  statistics  about  these 
Conditions. 

But  labor  is  not  the  only  farmer's  problem. 
Ii  he  wants  so  much  as  a  small  rep.  Ir  part, 
he  is  forced  to  fill  In  Innumerable  forms  and 
drive  miles  on  precious  rubber  to  p\:t  In  an 
application  for  the  part.  Now  ver.-  likely 
Blt^r  waiting  anywhere  from  6  weets  to  6 
months  while  bureaucrats  entangle  them- 
selves in  red  tape,  he  will  be  told  that  he 
cannot  have  the  part.  The  piece  of  ma- 
chinery It-self  win  stand  broken  and  idle 
while  crops  go  unharvested.  The  farmer  has 
under  these  conditions,  no  time  to  waste, 
yet  he  is  bombarded  with  quest u  ns  and 
rating  forms  which  Uke  from  1  to  3  days 
of  precious  time  to  fill  out.  He  is  th-eatened 
by  prison  terms  and  heavy  fines  If  he  does 
not  do  .so.  At  the  present  n:omen'.  he  Is 
the  victim  of  monumental  questionnaires 
regarding  labor  and  machinery.  If  those 
questionnaires  should  ever  hav--  been 
sent,  they  should  have  been  stnt  out 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  d<  t  when 
we  are  full  in  the  midst  of  a  deeper  ite  food 
crisis. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  y  3u  hear 
good,  hard  W(.;rking,  honest,  patriotic  farmers 
say.  '"My  family  and  I  are  all  right.  We  will 
eat.  Whe.i  the  citv  hasn't  enough  to  eat. 
maytje  ecmething.  even  a  little,  will  be 
done." 

This  Is  the  Imn.eaiate  picture.  If  that 
were  all.  It  would  be  horrible  enough — the 
waste,  the  bltindering.  the  sufTerli  g  But 
this  scandal,  and  by  next  autumn  It  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  scandals  In  American 
history — affects  the  whole  future  hi  tory  of 
ourselves  and  of  the  world — even  th'  future 
possibility  of  a  decent  peace.  And  t  irough- 
out  the  world,  millions  of  people  will  sicken 
and  die  and  generations  of  chtldjcn  will 
grow  up  stunted  and  .eickiy  because  »  frivo- 
lous and  Incompetent  bureaucracy  In  the 
richest  country  In  the  world,  d.d  no;  do  its 
Job. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MtKNr^OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.     PITTENOER.       Mr.      Speaker, 

among  the  many  matters  pre.s.'iing  on 
Congress  for  prompt  attention  is  the 
suggested  pay-as-you-go  basis  for  pay- 
ment of  income  taxes.  Many  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  and  people 
throughout  the  country  are  practically 
unanimous  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan  of  taxation. 

Of  course,  revenue  is  neided  in  the 
conduct  of  government,  and  all  people 
who  are  interested  in  legislation  at  this 
time  which  will  permit  payment  of  taxes 
out  of  current  income  recognize  the  fact. 
However,  there  is  an  almost  universal 
demand  that  the  law  be  changed  and 
that  Congress  enact  a  pay-as-you-go 
plan  of  taxation.  I  hope  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Coniinittce  of  the  House  will 
present  legislation  along  the.-e  lines  to 
the  House  so  tliat  we  may  give  prompt 
consideration  to  the  tax  problem.  I 
favor  such  legislation. 

As  evidence  of  the  widespread  Interest 
which  people  are  taking  in  connection 
with  this  problem.  I  set  forth  herein  an 
editorial  from  the  Carlton  County 
Vidette.  published  by  W.  H.  Hassing,  of 
Carlton.  Minn.  ThLs  editorial  appears 
in  the  February  18  issue  of  the  Carlton 
County  Vidette.  and  is  as  follows: 

win.  HAV«  TO  DO  sourrHiMO 
If  something  constructive  isn't  done  by 
March  15  about  putting  Individual  income 
taxes  on  a  pay-a*-you-go  basis,  the  present 
"back  taxing  "  svstem.  payuig  taxes  this  year 
on  last  year's  income,  will  be  a  back-breaking 
load  for  the  20,000,000  new  taxpayers  who 
were  not  prepared  for  the  tax  bill  passed  last 
October,  and  It  Is  bound  to  afTfct  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Nation's  productive  eJTort.  The 
possible  repercussions  after  the  war  seem  too 
vast  to  contemplate. 

Pay-as-you-go  mcome  toxes  mean  Just  one 

thing — each  one  of  us  pays  as  he  earns,  and 

hasn't   got   a  year -old  debt   to  worry  about. 

Tlirce    proposals    have    been    made:    (11    Pay 

2  years  taxes  In  1  year,  which  would  be  too 

burderxsome:    (2»    pay  taxes  en    1943   Income 

and    postpone    taxes    on    1942    income    until 

alter  the  war.  which  would  keep  us  in  chains 

Indofinltelv;    and    (3)    wipe   out   the   debt  on 

1942    income    while    we    all    concentrate    on 

paviiig  taxes  th'.s  vear  on  this  year's  Income. 

The  last  of  these  three  proposals  Is  the  only 

workable  one.  as  to  the  effects  both  now  and 

after  the  war      A  small  percentage  of  cltlwns 

might  benefit  from  a  "windfall'  —where  their 

Income    was   greater    In    1943    than    in    1942. 

But  this  would  be  a  relatively  small  Inequity 

and  could  be  corrected  by  compelling  revised 

returns  In  such  cases. 

What  the  country  cannot  stand  is  a  hang- 
over of  income  tax  debt  after  the  war.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  people  living  In  smaU 
communities  and  the  farmers,  whose  year-to- 
year  incomes  change  radically  from  climatic 
and  economic  conditions  over  which  they 
have  no  control 

The    question    of    pay-as-you-go    tax<>s    is 
squarely  up  to  Congress  which  has  shown  It 
can    act   quickly    when    convinced    the   folks 
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back  home  want  something  done.  Members 
of  Congress  were  elected  to  rt present  citizens, 
who  have  It  In  their  power  to  give  direcuves 
to  their  Senators  and  Repretentauves 

Among  many  influential  org.inisations  that 
have  endorsed  pay-as-you-go  income  tax 
legislation  are  the  National  Grarcc  and  the 
American  FjJtd  Bureau  Federation.  Theu" 
endorsements  need  Individual  backlag 

No  one  objects  to  paying  a  fair  share  of 
taxe.-;.  especially  with  the  Nation  at  wur  MU- 
lions  of  new  income  taxpayers  do  not  yet 
realize  what  they  face  on  March  15  under  the 
present  tax  law.  Pav-as-you-go  taxes  are 
merely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  for  t.le  trc.is- 
ury  department,  except  In  a  relaUvely  few 
••windlall"  ca^-es.  Can  we  allow  this  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  constructive  legislation  that 
will  free  our  productive  citiTrns  fron  finan- 
cial debt  and  worry,  at  a  time  when  f uch  bur- 
dens uprn  the  family  budget  and  the  mind 
can  h.nder  the  effectiveness  of  w;>i  produc- 
tion for  the  forces  on  the  fighting  fronts? 


The  Outcry  Against  Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


OF    ■TINNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  ureat  deal 
of  loose  and  unthoughtful  talk  about  the 
big  "bugbear,"  bureaucracy.  I  readily 
agree  that  some  governmental  employ- 
ees and  officers  have  made  gross  mis- 
takes and  deserve  criticism,  but  the  blan- 
ket castigation  of  all  Government  em- 
ployees is  ridiculous  and  unconvincing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority 
are  conscientious  and  are  rendering  good 
service. 

A  very  fair  presentation  of  the  true 
situation  about  bureaucracy  w;is  made  in 
a  radio  address  by  Dr.  Frank  W .  Prescott, 
head  of  the  Adolph  S.  Ochs  department 
of  city  government,  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga.   His  radio  address  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 22. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 
As  the  impact  of  total  war  becomes  increas- 
ingly severe  upon  our  da.ly  lives    the  outcry 
against  bureaucrats  and  the  bureiiucracy  riats 
to  a  higher  key  and  in  almost  ominous  tone. 
The  air  wavea  and  newspapers  are  full  of  two 
names,     "bureaucrat"     and     "bureaucracy" 
What   Is  this   new   danger   from   which   the 
country  must  be  saved?    For  sufficient  exam- 
ple, I  point  to  that  Interesting   but  eeldom 
read  compendium  of  human  knowledge,  the 
CoNGRTssioNAL  RECOtB,  the  Appendix  to  which 
was  examined  for  a  recent  2  months  for  sam- 
ple headlines.     We  are  told  by  o;ie  ccmmen- 
taior   that  the  Baruch  report  on    the   rubber 
situation  "is  important  as  a  a^  study  in 
bureaucratic    fumbling— In    th:c    arsenal    of 
bureaucracy  ";    the  present  situation,  to   one 
observer.    Is    "Government    by     bureaucratic 
mandate";  to  another  It  Is  a  "Manpower  dic- 
tatorship':   from  the  Jackaon    (Miss  )    Daily 
News  we   find  an  example   of   "Wathingtori 
foolishneas."  and  in  the  Washington  Post  a 
"Danger  of  Executive  lawmaking  ";   while  far 
across  the  continent  from  Pocatello   (Idaho) 
Tribune  Is  the  query  raised  In  the  matter  oiT 
stopping  charge  accounts  at  filling  stations, 
"Will  thU  Idiocy  ever  stop?"     In  ■tentorian 


tonee  Hon  Cuutx  HorruAW  (Michigan)  aaya  tt 
Is  "time  for  the  bureaucrats  to  take  warn- 
ing." while  Mr.  SHArea.  alao  from  Michigan, 
rises  to  the  occasion  with  "Bureaucrats  Oddle 
while  people  free«e "  and  "bureaucrate  usurp 
co7igr(!S6ional  authority." 

Not  only  are  we  told— we  hsve  cartoons  of  a 
big  smug.  weU-upholstered  lellow  In  a  fancy 
jMOt  suit,  living  off  the  fat  of  the  land,  while 
a  multitude  of  desperate  men,  women,  and 
children  hold  up  their  hands  pleading  lor 
oU.  pxs.  tires,  and  a  crumb  of  "good  old  bliced 
bakers  bread"  from  this  newly  enthroned 
■'dictator.' 

If  this  were  merely  the  old  battlecry  of 
the  Outs  versus  the  Ins.  or  a  revival  of  the 
solemn  warning  of  the  late  James  M  BecK  s 
bock  Our  Wonderland  of  Bureaucracy, 
which  was  published,  incidentally  not  latt 
year,  but  in  Jvme  1932.  we  mi^ht  shrug  it  off 
good  naturedly  as  an  example  of  grandmoth- 
e'-ly  meddling  or  find  it  a  hardy  i>erennlal 
type  of  criticism  against  the  rising  tide  of 
governmental  costs  and  interventions  in  pri- 
vate affairs. 

But  it  appears  that  it  is  something  more 
than  partisan  attack.     We  are  fighting  a  war 
in    the    hope    of    making    it    the    last    world 
w^.  and  we  also  know  that  to  bring  victory 
we   must    have   unity   on   the    home   front; 
and  we  must   have  a  willingness  to  accept 
without  much  coercion  the   inconveniences, 
the   irritations   and    tightened   beltB   that    go 
with  dwindling  supplies  of  consumer  goods 
and  aervloes.     The   importance  of   this  sort 
of  propaganda  upon  the  success  of  the  aU-out 
food  rationing  that  is  Just  around  the  corner, 
a  program-  which  is  designed  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  living,  check  inflation  and  pro- 
vide the  essentials  to  the  family  food  budget. 
Assuming  constantly  increasing  pressure  en 
decreasing   supply   of  consumer  goods  from 
higher  wages  and  profits,  what  would  be  the 
alternatives?      One    would    be    to    say:    "He 
who    has    the    money    gets    the    goods;"    a 
second  choice  would  be:    "First  come,  Orst 
served;"  and  the  third  is  "rationing."      Are 
we  to  expect  that  tiie  people  will  respond  to 
every  incident  of  price  and  supply  control 
with  the  cry  that  "bureaucracy  has  run  riot"? 
tJnless  we  look  at  this  thing  carefuUy    we 
may    l>e    overcome    by    a    tyranny    of    words. 
For  when  we  are  told  that  war  makes  regu- 
lation of  our  complex  economy  Inevitable,  we 
hear  the  appeal  to  unreason  In  blasts  against 
bureaucracy      When    reasonable    aufsgeetlons 
looking  to  plans  for  an  orderly  and  Just  peace 
settlement  are  advanced,  they  are  met  with 
that  recently  coined  word  "giolialoney."     Bo 
let  us  examine  this  new  danger  to  our  lll>eT- 
ties  and  democracy  from  which  the  country 
must  be  aaved. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  there  are  dangers 
inherent  In  bureaucracy.  For  this  term 
means  a  system  of  government,  the  control 
of  which  is  so  completely  In  the  hands  of 
officials  that  their  power  Jeopardizes  the  lib- 
erties of  the  citizen.  The  characteristics  of 
such  a  regime  are  in  contrast  to  the  Infor- 
mality of  small  private  business  which 
reaches  decisions  by  prompt  and  often  un- 
written Judgments.  In  bureaucracy  there  is 
a  passion  for  rule,  delay  In  making  of  deci- 
sions and  a  refusal  to  embark  upon  experi- 
ment, and  in  extreme  cases  the  members  of 
the  group  may  become  a  hereditary  caste 
manipulating  government  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. In  a  government  which  is  so 
greatly  increasing  its  scope  to  Include  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  cur  economic  life, 
this  is  indeed  an  important  problem. 

American  Government  Is  condiicted  on  the 
assumption  that  public  servants  are  dishon- 
est and  corrupt,  and  hence  lt«  chief  ftmction 
Is  to  so  surround  its  servants  with  rules  and 
paper  work  and  super%1sian.  and  by  frequent 
rotation  to  ofBce.  that  this  innate  deprarlty 
should  in  large  degree  be  checked  ^'  9{ 
the  traditional  red  upe  is  due  partlf  to  tha 
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fact  that  these  offlclals  must  be  curbed  In  the 
public  Interest;  moreover,  the  officers  them- 
selves have  to  rely  upon  an  uitrlcate  maze  of 
rules  and  regulations  strict  adherence  to 
which  must  be  had  to  f hleld  themselves  from 
the  drumfire  of  attack  In  congressional  in- 
vestigation committees,  the  source  of  much 
■oi  the  crltin  ^m  we  hear  today. 

Some  of  the  admitted  evils  of  bureaucracy, 
however,  are  not  characteristic  of  government 
alone  The  older  and  larger  business  cor- 
porations have  been  ridden  with  it.  and  some 
of  them  develop  rigid  bureaucratic  methods 
These  huge  business  empires  employ  scores 
of  thousands  of  people  and  raise  and  spend 
more  revenue  than  a  majority  of  the  48  Slates 
do  Large  educational  and  religious  organ- 
izations, and  the  vast  labor  unlo/is  of  mod- 
ern times  are  not  free  from  bureaucratic 
problems,  and  as  they  grow  older,  tend  to 
develop  complacent  bureaucracies.  Bureauc- 
racy is  then  not  a  thing  that  we  can  take  or 
leave  It  surrounds  us  on  nil  sides  It  Is  an 
affliction  that  seems  to  Inhere  with  bigness, 
and  we  cannot  abolish  U  without  getting  rid 
of  all  the  big  organlzjitlons.  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  in  one  way  or  another  •regiment' 
our  lives. 

Again,  unle'^s  we  wish  to  be  deceived  by 
words,  bureaucrat  Is  not  another  name  for 
civil  servant.  It  has  been  charged  that  we 
have  3.000  000  bureau  ruts  on  the  pay  roll— 
or  one  for  every  three  men  In  the  armed 
forces  On  Armi.-^tlce  Day  1918  there  were 
917.000  civil  employees  During  the  past 
year  100.000  civilian  employees  per  month 
have  been  added  to  Fi-drral  employment;  the 
flfurrs  for  November  1942  were  2.750.101  Ol 
these  400.000  civilians  in  Federal  employ- 
ment were  ens?aged  m  the  ta-sk  of  civilian 
administration  of  the  war  effort.  A  total  cf 
1812  257  are  used  In  the  operation  of  the 
n.ivy  y.irrts  scattered  from  Klttery.  Maine,  to 
Brtinertiin.  W:ish  :  In  Federal  ars«Mials  from 
Wittertown.  Frankford.  and  R'  ck  Island 
They  build  ships  make  RUns  and  shells,  ma- 
chines and  equipment,  arsenals  and  camps, 
operate  airports  and  signal  systems,  inspect 
w  rplanes  and  tanlc*.  sew  uniforms  and 
tents:  chlppers.  caulkers,  riveters,  welders, 
bciiermnkes,  machinists,  carpenters,  paint- 
ers, a?id  tlv'  wholp  pamut  of  ski)>d  trades. 

If  you  cull  every  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  bureaucrat,  then  you  will  hnd  your- 
self, mcludii'v;  letter  earners,  tax  clerks,  for- 
est rangers,  diaft.^men.  and  engineers  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (which  had  at  the 
in<l  of  the  last  hscal  year  .39.579  workers  on 
Its  rolls)— In  fact,  your  nett;hbor,  or  perhaps 
your  own  daughter,  is  employed  in  some  form 
of  Oovernment  work  It  is.  In  brief,  a  trap  to 
catcii  the  unwary  to  lump  them  all  together 
as  bureaucrats 

It  seems  established  that  In  some  place.s 
there  are  tcx)  many  G<nernment  employees: 
oveiinaiinim;  prevailed  In  1918.  and  it  Is  of 
suttleieiit  imp«'rtanc'>  to  Mod  that  the  House 
Onnmittee  on  the  Civil  Service  Is  now  Inves- 
tigating the  prt)blerr,  of  excess  empkiyment — 
the  aUevjrd  hoardmii  of  manjiower.  etc  Ne* 
agencies  called  upon,  as  they  often  are.  t.) 
administer  a  huge  Jt)b  overnight— almost 
without  warning.  ..s  the  new  48-hour-week 
ruling  has  imposed  on  Manpower  Commls- 
aion-  quite  humanly  hire  more  than  they 
need  at  the  momciu  Other  nonwar  bureaus 
attempt  to  hold  their  staffs  together — a  thing 
every  business  likes  to  do  if  It  can — more' 
perhaps  than  It  should  be  Bureaus,  like 
persons,  strive  for  self-preservation  It  Is  a 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  task  to  repair  a 
boat  while  crosslnu  a  turbulent  stream  StJ 
it  goes  The  department  head — say.  'he  War 
Department  —  with  it.s  1000  000  civilian  em- 
ployees, does  not  w.uit  to  run  the  rlsV:  of  los- 
ing meii's  lives  ar.d  de;eating  e.^seiKial  war 
purposes  by  understafflng  We  are  out  to  win 
a  war  and  we  are  n<it  going  to  win  It  by 
I'pping  off  a  few  salaries  here  and  there 
E  .ce.ssive  pay  rulli  must  l:e  watched,  but  can- 


not be  completely  cured,  and  It  Is  not  helped 
very  much  by  parroting  a  big  $5  w^rU;  lu 
short,  overerip'oyment  Is  not  burenuciacy. 

A   perman'^nt  problem   In   modern   p.,vern- 
ment.  here  cs  in   Europe.  Is   how  tti  reCDiicile 
popular   government    with    the    need    hit   ex- 
pertness.     I"    Is    a    problem    which    i.*    b' mg 
studied  exhaustively  In  courses  in  public  ad- 
m.nlstratlon  In  met  of  our  universities.     It 
Is  one  which  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  citizen-s  who  desire  to  see  our  Gov- 
ernments. Federal.  State,  and  local,  adminis- 
tered ably  and  impartially  by   trained  public 
servants,     Ihose  who  wrote  our  Constitution 
warned.    In    the    Federalist,    'hi-w    little    the 
rights  of  a  L'eeble  governm.ent  Is  likely  to  be 
respected     •     •     •     by  Its  own  constituents." 
Government,  after  all.  Is  a  human  institution. 
But    "a    feeble    execution    of    the    Oovern- 
ment   •     •     •     Ls  but  another  phra.se  for  bad 
execution,    and    a    government    111    exi-cuted. 
whatever  It  may  be  In   theory,  must  be.  In 
practice,   a  bad   government."   and    they    ad- 
monished that  "the  true  test  of  a  good  govern- 
ment is  Its  aptitude  to  produce  a  good  ad- 
ministration "  Nothing  can  confuse  t^e  Issue 
more  than   to  shout  "bureaucrat"  whenever 
we  confront  a  public  servant      And  we  cannot 
rely    exclusively    upon    Congress    to   save    us 
from    the    no-called    bureaucracy       Congress 
Itself  needs  thoroughgoing  renovation  of  Its 
procedures  to  equip  It  to  meet  the  Impact  of 
the  war  eflort,  for   the  Congress   is  not  or- 
ganized to  mAve  major  questions  c.f  policy.  Its 
behavior  Is  conditioned  in  large  measure  by 
local  and    regional  demands  and   the  omni- 
present pre-isure  groups     So  we  end  where  we 
began,  we  need  efficient  government,  but  we 
must  also  insist  upon  a  government  of  laws 
administered  by  the  ru;ht  kind  of  men.     We 
must  have  that  kind  of  government  adminis- 
tration to  cope  T'lth  the  increasing  complexi- 
ties of  the  day. 


Farm  Labor  Bolt'eneck  a  Serious  Threat 
to   Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdau.  February  24   1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Spoakf^r.  it  re- 
quirt'.s  no  per.^ua.sion  or  reference  to  logic 
to  realize  that  food  i.s  a.>^  important  a 
weapon  in  modern  warfare  as  ammuni- 
tion, tunk.s.  planes,  and  battleship.•^. 

With  the  gnm  .specter  of  .starvation 
prevalent  in  Axi.s-cont rolled  nations  and 
the  desperate  need  of  ovir  alius  for  tons 
of  foodstuffs,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
the  whole  world  i.s  looking  to  the  farmer.s 
of  America  with  hopi*  and  exp«Hnation 
that  the  annual  harvest  in  1943  will  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  food  to  fi cd  the  under- 
nourished and  starving  millions  who  are 
unable  to  help  them.selves. 

Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the 
spring  planting  of  crops;  yet  the  uncer- 
tainty of  securing  the  nece.ssary  skilled 
labor  to  properly  cultivate  our  farms  has 
cau.'^ed  millions  of  farmers  to  hesitate 
to  carry  out  their  crop  programs.  Tlie 
higher  wages  paid  in  the  defense  indus- 
tries have  lured  many  agricultural  work- 
ers to  new  jobs.  Tlie  reck]es.s  disr-i^ard 
of  appeals  for  draft  deferment  for  farm 
labor  by  countless  draft  boards  has  de- 


pleted the  ranks  of  skilled  farm  lator  to 
such  a  decree  that  dairy  faimers 
throuchout  the  Nation  are  di.sp<vsi  tc  c.f 
registered  cattle  becau.'-e  they  are  u  lable 
to  operate  their  farms.  In  like  manner, 
crop  farmers  have  been  forced  leluc- 
tanily  to  reduce  their  acreage  program. 
The  net  result  is  a  huge  loss  to  the  food- 
production  program. 

When  you  consider  that  therf  are 
over  6.000.000  farmers  in  the  I  nit.^d 
States  and  that  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor 
1,500.000  were  unable  to  produce  it  ca- 
pacity because  of  adverse  conditions  af- 
fecting the  farm  industry,  you  can  well 
appreciate  the  devastating  effect  that 
the  draftincr  of  farm  labor  has  wrauyht 
upon  aurirulture. 

Despite  the  a.ssertion  that  the  employ- 
ment of  youths  of  hie.h-school  ace  on  the 
farms  of  America  may  be  counted  unon 
to  oflf.set  the  inroads  caused  by  the  graft- 
ing of  farm  labor  for  military  ser\ice.  it 
Is  evident  that  proper  consideratif  n  has 
not  been  mven  to  the  fact  that  farming 
requires  skilled  manpower.  It  i.<-  con- 
coded  that  hiph-.school  boys  may  as.sist 
in  some  routine  tasks  duriny  harvest 
time,  but  the  proper  conduct  of  a  farm 
demands  a  skill  that  is  only  ac  luired 
throuRh  experience  and  environment. 

The  farmer  is  one  individual  in  Amer- 
ica who  is  not  bound  by  any  wairt  -and- 
hour  law.  The  averaRe  farmer  a  id  his 
wife  are  obIi>;ed  to  work  from  dawn  to 
dusk  7  days  a  week  and  ihcir  crops  and 
cattle  demand  constant  and  pains. akini; 
attention. 

In  my  congressional  district,  compris- 
inu  Blair.  Centre,  and  Clearfield  C(  unties 
in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  som*^  if  the 
most  succe.ssful  farmers  in  Arierica. 
The.se  sons  of  the  soil  take  pare!  )nable 
pride  in  their  farms,  crops,  and  cattle. 
Many  of  llie  farms  ha\e  been  til  ed  for 
generations  and  the  buildings  anc  fields 
are  a  deiicht  to  the  eye. 

The.se  industrious  American  citizens 
are  imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  patri- 
otism and  their  basic  traits  of  hone.sty. 
sobriety,  and  inciusiry  have  conti  ibuted 
greatly  to  llie  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  common  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  They  have  furnislied  food, 
taxes,  and  their  sons  and  daughers  to 
the  armed  forces  in  every  crisis  faced  by 
this  great  Republic. 

This  war  has  clearly  demon:  trated 
that  we  must  feed  the  peoples  )f  the 
world,  as  well  as  .send  military  supphcs 
and  manpower  to  the  far-flung  battle- 
fronts. 

Tlie  farmers  of  the  Twenty-thirc  Con- 
gressional District  in  Pennsylvan  a  are 
ready  and  willuii;  to  increa.se  thri;  pro- 
duction but  It  IS  necessary  that  tli  -y  re- 
ceive immediate  consideration  for  their 
manifold  problems. 

We  are  told  that  crops  will  .sulTer  a  de- 
crease of  from  10  to  15  percent  o\«r  the 
year  1942  Many  f;'rmeis  in  my  district 
venture  the  prediction  that  the  harvest 
of  1943  is  facum  a  30-percent  decrease 
o\er  that  of  1&42. 

Therefore,  it  is  recognized  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  delav  instant  solution  to  the 
farm  problem.  Spriiis  planting  cannot 
wait  on  extended  co.-.ferences  or  post- 
poned programs.  T!ie  farmer  is  willing 
and  eager  to  contribute  his  brain  and 
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brawTi  to  the  food-production  program. 
He  cannot  function  properly  with  teen- 
age boys  because  the  pursuit  of  farming 
Is  not  child's  play.  Farm  machinery  and 
implements  require  experienced  and 
skilled  labor.  The  broiling  heat  of  the 
noon-day  sim  calls  for  experienced  farm 
labor  and  not  for  seasonal  help  such  as 
picking  apples  and  sorting  vegetables. 

The  phra.se  "too  little  and  too  late" 
which  has  been  freely  used  during  the 
present  war  may  be  aptly  applied  to  tlie 
farm  problem  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  spring  planting  season 
is  upon  us.  It  %ill  not  permit  further 
haRshng  or  wrangling  over  the  farm 
problem. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Al- 
toona  (Pa.)  Tribune  entitled  "Food 
Shortar:e  Threat"  is  very  timely  to  the 
subject.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

rOOO-SHOKTAGE   THHrAT 

Ominous  reports  are  being  received  from 
Blair  Cv^unty  rural  regions  concerning  reduc- 
tions In  acreage  and  dairy  herds. 

Secretary  ol  Agriculture  Wirkard  said  the 
other  day  there  were  indication^  ol  a  10-  to 
15-percent  cut.  largely  btcau-e  of  the  man- 
power shortage  And  he  urged  fanners  to 
redouble  efforts  to  surpafcs  last  years  produc- 
ticn.  deppue  this  great  handicap 

Yet  it  appears  from  extremely  reliable 
rep<.rts  In  this  county  that  the  acreage  reduc- 
tion will  be  at  least  25  to  30  percent  under 
last  years.  In  addition,  there  are  increasing 
reports  that  the  larger  farms  are  going  to 
rtduce  their  dulry  herds,  and  one  after 
ani-lher  of  the  small  farms  faces  either  com- 
pletely goii.g  out  of  prr>ductlon  or  a  serious 
cut  because  of  labor  shortage 

FTeqvient  authentic  reports  come  from 
Bialr  farmers  who  are  drafted  Selective- 
pcrvice  ta'ard";  sav  they  are  deferring  farmers 
of  reasorably  sired  farms.  Yet  the  fact 
remams  that  many  operators  of  small  farms 
are  being  drifted  Individually,  their  farms 
may  not  be  imix'rtant  to  the  f(  od  prcductlon 
necei-s.iry  for  the  Nation  But.  collectively, 
their  output  will  be  a  serious  f:ictor  when 
the  ficures  for  the  year  are  comp.kd 

aiarles  W  Holman.  Wa-^lursto:-..  secretary 
of  the  Nat.cnal  Co^ipcralive  Milk  Producers' 
Federation,  says  the  Nalhns  dr.lr\men  fear 
that  "a  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of 
cattle  slaughter  and  fann  abandonment  is 
certain  to  bring  acute  ml'k  shcrtxige^  " 

Present  Indications,  said  I  olman.  are  that 
milk  production  will  fall  short  f)f  the 
122.000.0r')O.COO  pounds  of  milk  needtd  this 
year  by  "10  to  25  percent  in  different  regions," 
And  he  added,  d.'iliy  furmcr^  are  "alarmed 
ever  Government  apathy  toward  the  Increas- 
Ingly  critical  probitinh  of  milk  production 
End  the  coi. sequent  tlireat  to  the  American 
diet  " 

Discussions  by  farm  lenders.  Holman  said, 
"revealed  ti.ai  farmers  all  over  the  cotmiry 
are  disiurbtd  because  Government  agencies 
do  cot  recof.nize  that  the  already  seriou-ly 
handicapped  dairy  industry  may  soon  be 
crjppled  thrcu<;h  lack  of  labor,  rising  pro- 
duction costs,  and  Inadequate  prices  for 
milk." 

"California.'  Holman  declared,  "reports 
slauchter  ol  dairy  callie  43  p«"rcent  above 
LiSt  year.  Mere  than  1.400  Ne*  York  milk- 
Ehed  dairymen  have  gone  out  ol  buslne'S. 
Btclunoud.  Va..  milk  dealers  ore  bringing 
niUk  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  to  supply 
Army  caiTips.  while  Virginia  farmers  are 
U!.?ble  to  hire  hflp." 

There  obviously  are  still  those  In  key  posi- 
tions of  Government  who  think  farm  prcduc- 
tion  can  be  regulated  as  re&d.ly  as  iuduttnal 
production,  and  that  farmers  are  subject  to 


the  same  t3rpe  of  control,  except  for  the  extra 

wages 

Probably  It  Is  because  too  numy  people  al- 
ways have  bad  the  idea  that  farming  Is  an 
easy,  simple  business  that  ofHcials  now  over- 
look all  the  details  tliat  constitute  farm  pro- 
duct.on. 

F.ir'iiers  must  be  free  of  bureaucratic  con- 
trol; they  must  have  Intelligent  direction 
from  Government  or  America  will  risk  falling 
the  world  In  the  major  task  for  which  we  are 
being  counted  upon:  to  produce  for  the  world 
and  to  feed  It  And  all  of  that  goes  right 
back  to  the  farmer.  Without  him.  nut  a 
wheel  can  turn.  He  Is  the  basis  of  all  pro- 
duction 

Why  that  fact  has  been  ignored  Is  difficult 
to  understand.    Yet  it  has.  i 

Some  machinery  is  to  be  made  available 
to  farmers.  But  how  many  cnn  pet  It^  In 
New  York  Bute  alone  farmers  will  need  300.- 
000  new  p;e.-es  of  machinery  this  ye;tr— hay- 
rtikes.  barrcws.  cultivators,  mowine  machines, 
hay  loaders,  tractors,  pumps,  grain  drills. 
milklnp  machines,  and  milk  coolers  218.000 
puK:es  are  needed  for  replacement  and  90  000 
more  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  farm  labor. 
Farmers  now  are  wasting  time  fighting  to 
get  what  they  need,  and  complying  with  Gov- 
ernment red  tape,  while  they  should  be  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  year's  production 

Yet.  few  of  them  can  start  their  plans. 
They  have  no  Idea  how  they  are  going  to  get 
help  to  do  It.  And  few  feci  they  can  lay  out 
a  program  of  spring  planting  on  t'ne  strength 
of  vague  assurances  of  the  Secre.ary  of  Ag- 
riculture that  "the  labor  shorti-ge  wUl  be 
met  " 

Th'  farmers  have  heard  that  before.  Now 
they  want  to  know  how. 

T'Mj  much  emphnsis  cannot  be  placed  upon 
this  problem,  as  we  shall  find  out  .f  that  most 
desperate  plague,  famine,  were  *o  threaten  us 
This  men'^ce  may  be  hard  to  understand 
while  w<*  have  sufficient  food.  Yot  the  scar- 
!  ci'y  Is  being  felt  in  many  lines  cf  food  now. 
Hew  much  greater  may  It  become  next  year, 
or  the  next,  If  our  food  production  decreases 
as  much  in  all  areas  as  Indications  show  it 
will  in  many  farm  areas  of  America? 

In  addition  to  the  Altoona  Tribune 
editorial.  I  am  in.<;crling  the  r&^olution 
adopted  by  the  m.embers  of  the  Blair 
County  Penn.sylvania  National  Farm 
Loan  A.ssociation  which  implores  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  farm 
problem  and  take  immediate  steps  tc 
guprd  acainst  the  evils  that  are  bound 
to  follow  if  prompt  action  i.s  not  taken  in 
aidi'-'e:  the  farmers  of  America. 

The  rcsolutien  is  as  folio vv.s: 

Wllere.^s  the  farmers  are  faced  with  a  greai 
respi  nsibihty  of  furnishing  food  to  the 
peo;:le  cf  the  anrie.i  forcco  of  the  United 
Sta'es  and  their  allies;  and 

Whereas  draft  boards  cf  the  Nation  are 
draining  the  farms  of  the  available  labor 
nrceseaiy  to  keep  the  farms  in  full  produc- 
tion; and 

Whereas  fi.rmer-  are  forced  to  curtail  pro- 
duction by  the  s.ile  of  dairy  herds  and  re- 
duced acreage:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rc^olvrd.  That  thr  menit/crs  of  the  Blair 
Countv  National  Farm  l.cu.n  A^socictlon  shi-11 
appeal  In  a  h-xly  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St.^tes  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  pro- 
vide the  required  labor  en  the  farm  and 
esixcially  to  prot-ct  and  maintain  that  Ir.bor 
by  rCAtraiiiing  the  draft  boards  in  their 
present  tendencies  which  are  working  such 
hard.ships  ou  the  f..iiiicrs  and  on  Uie  Nation; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  secretary  treasurer  cf 
the  a.<-,s<jclation  shall  send  a  certifled  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  our  Congressman.  James  E. 
Van  Zandt,  in  order  that  he  miyht  be  advised 
of  tne  acuun  taken  by  th.d  a-'^.sociati'jn  aaU 
be  guided  accordinsly. 


Cot  in  Crops  in  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  omo 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSKNTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more,  our  linrealistic  policy  of  inducting 
essential  farm  workers  into  our  armed 
services  is  becoming  a  grave  national 
problem.  Everywhere  we  hear  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  saying  that  food 
will  win  the  war  and  w-rite  the  peace. 
Then  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  ability 
to  produce  upon  America's  rich  farming 
land  Is  not  destroyed  through  a  short- 
sighted selective-service  policy. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  just 
completed  a  survey  of  11  Ohio  counties 
in  an  effort  to  discover  just  what  is 
happening  on  the  Nation's  farms.  I  am 
presenting  this  information  for  your  at- 
tention because  it  is  of  vital  importance, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
Mr.  Roelif  Loveland  on  doing  a  job  which 
should  be  done  throughout  the  country 
In  analyzing  farm  problems  on  the  spot; 

War  To  Bring  Ctrr  in  Crops  in  Ohio — Stjrvxt 
Shows  Labor  Shortage  Will  Hit  Farms 

(By  Roelif  Loveland) 

Tlie  farm  manpower  shortage,  caused  by 
high  industrial  wages  and  the  draft,  will  he 
reflected  in  lowered  farm  production  in  many 
Ohio  counties  in  the  coming  year. 

Farms  have  been  abandoned  completely  In 
some  Ohio  counties;  on  others  work  will  be 
restricted;  ceUlngs  on  meat  will  cause  fewer 
cattle  to  be  produced;  ceilings  on  milk  will 
send  dairy  herds  to  the  packing  house. 

Farm  sales  have  been  increased  in  some 
counties,  and  almost  everywhere  farm  ma- 
chinery is  bringing  fantastic  prices.  Auc- 
tioneers have  succeeded  in  Jumping  nimbly 
over  ceiling  prices. 

A  tractor  lu  a  Crawford  County  sale  had  a 
celling  price  of  S500.  Tliere  was  no  ce:lir.g 
price  on  a  cultivator.  The  buyer  paid  «900 
for  the  cultivator — and  the  tr;;ctor  was 
thrown  in!  At  another  sale  a  buyer  pur- 
chased a  rcxjster  (ye«.  a  male  chicken)  for 
several  hundred  dellBrs  above  the  ceiling 
price  of  a  tractor,  ai.d  the  tiactcr  wts  "thrown 
in"  on  the  do?l.  In  a  Hurem  County  sale 
a  tractor  outfit  scld  lor  nearly  $1.£00— far 
above  what  it  cost  new- 
Prices  at  sal^s  cf  farm*  r.r.6  farming  equip- 
ment are  reponed  to  be  thr  h.fhcst  in  20 
years.  Indeed,  the  hiphest  prices  pre  amr)ng 
the  rea.scns  for  the  lncre;.«p  In  farm  salc^. 
And  while  thTe  hav  b-^rn  prert  activity  In 
the  s^lc  of  farm  machinery,  me?'  of  the 
machinery  has  ren.amed  in  the  county  in 
which  It  was  purchased 

POLL   IN    1  1    COUNTIES 

Plain  Dealer  correspcndenL';  polled  11  coun- 
ties in  Ohio  in  an  effort  to  CitpmAne  the 
nuiT.br'r  cl  a'o.i:.doi;oei  larms  which  mitht  be 
expected  to  develop  from  the  labor  sliortage. 
Here   is  what  they  discovered : 

Ashland:  250  farms  will  be  out  of  opera- 
tion; 14,0<X)  tillable  acres  will  lie  itHe.  Blr:- 
gest  reduction  will  be  m  corn  and  whe.'.t. 
Farm  sales  in  the  last  3  memth.s  have  in- 
crea.sed  43  percent  over  the  corrcsp  -ndine  3 
months  a  year  a?o.  Hicher  indu',t'lal  wages 
are  re-iponsible  for  60  percent  of  farm  aban- 
donment, selective  .ser\'lcc  the  remalndpr. 
i    Manpower     ar.d     machinery     blioiiage     Wiil 
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handicap  remalnlni?  farms  Most  crop.';  will 
be  planted,  harvested  maybe! 

Crawford  Crop  production  will  bo  2C  per- 
cent under  1942  output;  10000  acres  have 
been  partly  abandoned.  The  county  «u:Tered 
a  1250.000  soybean  crop  loss  because  cf  in- 
ability to  harvest  lat  year's  crop.  Also  a 
$100,000  corn  lo«i.  Vhere  has  been  a  .mall 
reduction  In  beef  and  cattle  production  be- 
cause of  high  feetllrg  costs.  Sixty  farm 
sales.  Including  machlaery.  in  last  14  months 

Erie  No  farms  abandoned,  probably  be- 
ciiufe  Plum  BrcKik  ordnance  works.  8<;uih  of 
Smdu.sky,  has  clalmeJ  much  of  farm  land. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  1942  fruit  crop  lost 
on  trees.  Wheat  loss  slightly  less  Dairy 
cattle  being  cut  down.  Twenty  public  sales 
of  farm  machinery  since  December  7.  1941. 
Prices  for  machinery  almost  50  percent  over 
cost  of  new  machinery  when  It  was  available. 

CONSIDER  JAP  LABOR 

Geauga:  With  Indlciitlons  of  the  best  rnaplc 
eirup  crop  In  years,  many  farmers  ma>-  not 
tap  trees  because  of  help  shortage  Fiom  5 
to  10  percent  of  farm  land  has  ber'n  aban- 
doned or  lessened  In  p>roductlon.  Major  crop 
loss  last  year  was  jxJt  itoos.  by  blight.  Since 
1941  there  have  been  between  100  ami  200 
auction  sales,  few  since  January  1.  1943 
Geauga  organizations  are  being  sounded  out 
on  what  they  think  al)out  Importation  cf  Jap 
labor. 

Holmes:  5  percent  production  drc  p  pre- 
dltt"d.  Of  the  county's  total  population  of 
18  000  8X)  ex-farmerf  are  now  in  the  si.Tvlcc 
or  w;ir  industries  Eighty  public  farm  sales 
aince  Pearl  Hiirbor  Holmes  County  farmers 
purchase  practically  everything  offered  at 
public  auction. 

Huron:  No  reduction  In  acreage  planted 
predicted.  Mi  st  serlius  1942  crop  less  was 
soybeans.  20  percen:.  Much  corn  J-till  in 
fields,  but  little  loss  anticipated  No  more 
farm  sales  since  Pearl  Harbor  than  In  other 
years,  but  various  items  literally  are  grabbed 
by  farmers  who  come  provided  with  spot  cavh. 
Uiiual  floating  labor  sadly  missed  th.s  year. 
Even  with  a  permit,  the  farmer  has  a  difficult 
time  finding  a  dealer  who  has  to  sell  what 
the  frirmer  wants  to  buy. 

Lake:  Less  than  3  percent  of  farm-s  aban- 
doned. Chief  crop  loss  soybraiis  Eighty- 
fiv^  percent  of  farm  operators  In  the  county 
are  owners.     Few  auctions  to  date. 

MANT    IN   WAR  PLANTS 

Lorain:  Many  farmers  have  more  money 
than  usual,  but  not  from  their  farms.  They 
work  In  war  plants  Ten  percent  of  the 
county's  4.000  farms  estim-ited  no  longer  In 
production.  Greater  reduction  In  dairy  herds 
Indicated  Fifty-five  stock  and  equipment 
sales  la  the  last  3  months.  Pegvjing  of  milk 
prices  causing  farmers  to  .sell  their  herds  to 
packers.  Dilllciilt  to  set  larin  machinery. 
Bhtitage  of  combines  in  the  last  harvesting 
season  resulted  In  loss  of  60  to  70  percent  of 
th?  county's  sci>beun  crop 

Medina:  No  abandoned  farms.  Every  till- 
able a-:re  undor  production.  Forty-percent 
loss  In  soybeans  last  year  on  account  of 
weather  and  inability  to  get  combines.  May 
be  ."ome  loss  on  corn.  Will  be  reduction  In 
number  o.'  cattle  raised  due  to  lab*ir  shortage 
and  meat  ceilings  Faimers  cannot  raise  beef 
at  present  In  view  of  rising  farm  costs,  they 
say.  Farm  auction  sales  about  as  usual.  De- 
mand for  farm  machinery  200  percent  greater 
that  the  supply. 

Richland:  N-  great  amount  of  abandoned 
acreage,  but  curtailment  on  production  of 
beef  and  milk  Grain  crops  may  show  in- 
crease. Shift  of  farm  labor  to  industrial 
jobs  hurts  more  than  the  draft. 

Wayne  Less  than  1  percent  (^f  farms  aban- 
doned. Decrease  in  hay  product  ion  and  dairy 
priKlucts  expected  One  hundred  farm  ma- 
chinery sales  In  last  year,  most  of  machinery 
staytd  lu  the  county.     Scven:y-t\vo  percent 


of  farm"?  owner  operated,  and  some  older 
farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  hi'^h  prices 
to  retire  when  equipment  is  ea.sily  salable. 
Farmers  planning  exchange  of  machinery  and 
labor. 


A  Separate  Committee  for  Aviation  Would 
Create  Chaotic  Conditions  in  Transpor- 
tation System  of  Nation 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF    NtV,    .U.RSrY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Widiicsdau.  Ffbruarij  24.  1943 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jer.'^ey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  considt  riiiK  the  question  of 
the  e.stabh.shmr>nt  of  a  new  committee 
to  have  juri.sdiction  over  civil  and  com- 
mercial aviation  too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion that  would  re.'-ult  Uurefrom  in  our 
tran.sportalion  indu.sti y. 

At  the  present  time  the  Committee  on 
Inter.st:ite  and  Foremn  Commerce  of  this 
Hou.se  ha.s  juri.sdutioii  over  legi.slation 
affecting  all  forms  of  transportation. 
This  includes  rallroad.s.  motor.s,  domestic 
shipping  by  water,  air  carriers,  and 
freight  forwardeis.  B«  cau.se  of  the  com- 
petitive element,  it  has  for  a  long  time 
seemed  advisable  to  have  a  national  co- 
ordinatcti  .sy.stem  of  transportation  if 
the  best  results  were  to  be  attaineu  be- 
tween the  competitive  modes  of  trans- 
portation in  serving  the  public  interest. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  over  a  period  of  years  has 
sought  to  bring  about  such  a  coordi- 
nated system  by  a  regulation  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  {ind  kind  of  transportation. 
This  has  finally  bem  accomplished.  The 
result  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to 
th?  several  industries  aflected  and  also 
to  the  public  utilizing  all.  or  part,  of  the 
different  systems  of  transportation. 
Con.sequently.  there  is  no  demand  at  this 
time  either  on  the  part  of  our  tran.>por- 
tation  agencies  or  the  public  for  any 
change. 

The  channe  suggested  by  those  who 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  new  com- 
mittee on  aviation,  to  have  .sole  jurisdic- 
tion of  aviation  legi.'^lation,  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  break-down  of  our  co- 
ordinated system  of  transportation.  It 
would  produce  conflict  and  confusion. 
It  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Today,  there  appeared  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Vote  on  a 
Dcg  Fight."  The  unsatisfactory  and  de- 
structive condition  that  would  result 
from  taking  the  Jurisdiction  now  in  the 
Committte  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  over  civil  and  commercial  avi- 
ation, and  placing  it  in  a  separate  com- 
mittee, is  so  well  stated  in  the  editorial 
that  I  am  making  it  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks.   It  reads  as  follows: 

VOTE  ON  A  DOG  ricfrr 
On    the   surface    the   proposal    to   set   up   a 
separate  standing  ccmmlttee  on  aviation  Is 
a  recognition  of  the  supreme  importance  ol 


civil  aviation  after  the  war  That  Is  why  the 
move  has  attracted  support  We  may  agree 
with  .such  a  view  aid  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mit that  the  naming  of  a  new  committee 
would  in  fact  do  far  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  aviation  Indtostry  Tnis  may  .lecm  a 
contradiction  In  terms  But  the  truth  of 
such  an  observatlo.i  will  t»e  obvious  after  s 
little  consideration. 

Civil  aviation  after  the  war  i.o  going  to  have 
its  future  determined  largely  by  its  ability  to 
meet  competitive  rates  In  ether  words,  it 
will  be  situated  in  the  context  of  general 
transportation.  Its  problems  must  therefore 
be  considered  along  with  the  problems  of 
general  transportation  That  Is  the  present 
position,  and  it  has  everything  to  commend 
it.  Aviation  and  all  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation are  handled  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Cummiitee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative  CLARtNCE  F. 
Lea.  This  committee  Is  the  legislative  au- 
thority and  umpire,  the  mandate  of  which  is 
to  assure  Justice  among  competing  carriers. 
It  Is  in  a  position  to  be  both  a  protecting 
and  restraining  power  over  the  relations 
among  our  different  forms  of  transport. 

Never  In  the  last  20  years,  or  since  civil 
aviation  came  under  its  wing,  has  there  been 
any  question  about  the  Impartiality  of  this 
committee.  All  the  leaders  of  our  transpor- 
tation systems  at  various  tunes  have  borne 
witness  to  that  fact.  Tho.-^e  testimonies  like- 
wise show  that  the  committee  has  been  far- 
sighted,  wise,  and  constructive  Lot  tis  see 
how  civil  aviation  has  fared  under  the  argis 
of  Representative  Lea's  body.  The  first  wit- 
ness Ls  Col.  £dgar  S  Gnrrell,  president  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  a  so- 
ciety which  Includes  all  the  air  lines  of  the 
UnM.-'d  States      In  1939  he  said: 

"With  the  air-transport  industry  forging 
ahead  in  Its  mission  of  public  service,  we 
are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  as  our 
Federal  charter  of  regulation  a  new  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act,  in  the  drafting  of  which 
the  statesmanship  of  foresight  was  employed 
in  liberal  degree,  and  in  the  support  of  which 
the  Piesidenl  and  the  Congress,  alter  a 
patient,  long-continued,  and  con.«cientioU8 
study,  made  an  Immeasurable  contribution 
to  the  needs  and  abplrations  and  the  future 
welfare  of  our  conimerce,  our  Postal  Service, 
and  our  national  defense.  Aheady  America 
has  reroijnlzed  their  action  as  Just  and  wi.sc. 
The  brake  has  been  taken  from  the  wheel." 

Then  Capt.  Eddie  Rlckcnbacker.  s-p.aklng 
after  the  Collier  trophy  was  given  to  the  air 
lines  and  to  the  Army  for  the  greatest  acccm- 
pU'-hment  in  aviation  for  last  year: 

"This  award  takes  on  special  significance  at 
this  time  because  It  brings  to  light  the 
vision  and  foresight  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  and  the  Government  in  adopt- 
ing, years  ago.  a  long-range  program  to  fo.?- 
ter.  develop,  and  encourage  civil  aviation. 
Such  a  program,  under  which  the  air  lines 
cf  the  United  States  were  developed  to  a  de- 
gree of  u.sefulne.ss  aiid  efBclcncy  unsurpassed 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  enabled  them  to 
be  ready  to  help  the  Army  solve  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  the  whole  war  " 

Finally  President  Roosevelt  in  1939: 

"Civil  aviation  Is  ciearly  recognized  as  the 
backlog  cf  national  defense  in  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  which  set  up  the  effective  ma- 
chinei7  for  a  ccmprehensive  national  policy 
with  re.spect  to  the  air  Under:ylng  the  stat- 
ute Is  the  principle  that  the  country's  welf.ire 
In  time  of  p?ace.  and  Us  safety  In  time  of 
war.  rests  upon  the  existence  cf  a  stabilized 
eircrnft  production— an  economically  and 
technically  sound  air  transportation  system, 
both  domestic  and  overseas — an  adequate 
supply  of  well-trained  civilian  pilots  and 
ground  personnel." 

What  would  happen  if  aviation  were  taken 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  vested 
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in  •  separate  committee  on  aviation? 
Clearly  that  committee,  left  with  railroads 
and  busses,  wculd  lose  its  Judicial  attitude 
It  would  be  forced  to  represent  railroads  and 
busses.  It  would  become  a  special  pleader. 
That  would  also  be  the  poaltlon  of  the  new 
committee  on  aviation.  ThU  committee 
would  represent  the  air  lines  and  plead  for 
them.  So  we  should  see  on  Capitol  HiU  the 
death  of  a  uuly  constructive  committee  of 
Congress  which  has  done  and  can  continue 
to  do  yeoman  service  for  transportation  In 
general  and  aviation  In  particular  and  the 
birth  of  two  competitive  commlttets  which 
between  them  could  strangle  Impartial  regu- 
lation. Those  who  vote  for  a  separate  com-  , 
mlttee  on  aviation  would  thus  be  votini: 
nothing  more  than  a  dogfight,  whether  they  | 
realize  It  or  not.  That  is  not  the  way  to  as- 
sure the  wise  development  of  civU  aviation 
in  the  new  air  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  transportation  sys- 
tems of  our  Nation,  in  their  respective 
fields,  are  doing  a  fine  job.  This  is  no 
time  to  make  a  change.  There  is  much 
truth  In  the  old  adage,  -Leave  well 
enough  alone." 


The  Funclioninj;  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  LC)UIS1ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedncsdau.  Ffbruary  24.  1943 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext^'nd  my  remarks  in  the  Kec- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  radio  on  February 
19.  1S43: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  democracy, 
the  republican  form  cf  government  r.s  we 
know  It.  the  kind  of  government  which  the 
im.mortal  Lincoln  dcbcribsd  as  "a  Govcin- 
nitnt  cf  the  people,  by  the  people  und  for 
the  people.  '  stands  at  the  croisro^ids  of  civil- 
ization and  the  fuf  re. 

The  road  U)  the  left  leads  to  dictatorship. 
toluliUtrinn  government,  regimentation— a 
complete  collapse  of  the  republican  fc.rni  if 
government  through  which  a  people  may  and 
do  rnle  Uu laselves  The  wiping  out  of  a 
government  of  laws  made  by  a  free  pccpie; 
the  compute  collapse  cf  the  guaranty  of 
freedcm  of  speech,  irecdjra  of  religion,  and 
freedom  of  the  pre.-^s. 

Tlie  road  to  the  rl»;ht  leads  to  perpetuation 
cf  the  Bill  of  R  ghts  and  the  spreading  to 
the  four  corners  cf  the  earth  the  right  of 
bc IX -determination  and  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ples of  each  nation  lu  the  wcrid  to  determine 
for  themselves  Uic  kli.d  of  K'-'^criimf nt  they 
want,  to  make  for  tlumselvcs  the  klud  cf  laws 
they  wish  to  live  under  without  effort  to 
cinrel  other  peoples  to  live  i  nder  laws  and 
conditions  net  of  their  own  making. 

Dictator.'^  long  before  Hitler  have  toJd  vis 
that  a  democracy  cannot  funtticn  with  efB- 
ciency 

Haters  cf  the  rights  of  the  Individuals  have 
made  the  point  that  the  people  thenK^e-ives 
cannot  ruk-  or  govern  because  cf  the  nece.~- 
fcary  and  bulky  construction  of  the  operating 
machinery  cf  a  democracy. 

1:  ha.s  been  said  that  the  wheels  cf  Jusuce 
grind  slowly  but  surely. 

I  say  that  the  wheels  of  a  democracy  grind 
just  a.s  slowly  but  Ju.sl  as  surely  and  opera;e 
m  the  ultimate  to  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  greatest  number. 


The  American  people  themselves  have 
answered  the  qtieetlon  &»  to  whether  or  not 
a  democracy  can  function  effectively  In  times 
of  war.  The  American  people  thenMelve*. 
using  the  weapon  of  democracy,  the  ballot  box. 
answered  that  question  last  November  In  the 
selection  of  the  membership  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress. 

The  American  people  today,  through  their 
elecM-d  Representatives  in  the  Congrefes  of  the 
United  States,  have  continued  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  democracy  can  function  effectively. 

I  believe  It  most  significant  to  note  the  fact 
that  election  to  the  United  States  House  cf 
Representatives  Is  performed  under  the  same 
method  and  manner  as  originally  set  up  by 
those  who  inspired  and  penned  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  In  the  instance  of  elec-  j 
ticn  of  Members  of  the  House,  this  alone  Is 
true. 

The  method  and  manner  of  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  has  been 
chanped  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
but  not  the  manner  of  the  election  of  Mfm- 
bprs   of   the  House   of  Representatives 

Even  at  the  present  time  and  under  the 
pn.sent  system  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  elected  by  a  pt.pular  vote  of  the 
l^eople  but  through  an  electoral  college  which 
Is  composed  of  electors  designated  by  the 
pecple  It  Is  possible,  and  it  has  happened. 
that  a  candidate  can  be  elected  President  and 
yri  receive  fewer  votes  thnn  those  opposing 
him.  Tlierefore  the  President  of  the  Uniti  d 
S'.ates  Ls  not  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
pet.ple. 

Until  a  comp.aratively  few  years  ago  the 
Mtmbers  of  the  United  States  Senate  were 
elected  through  laws  .'^t  up  by  the  several 
States  and  not  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  pccplc. 
The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, since  the  creation  of  that  b>xly,  have 
been  elected  directly  by  the  jjeople  and  are 
the  people's  own  representatives 

It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  In  event  of 
vac:iiicies  In  the  Presidency  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate,  pmvisicns  are  made  under 
the  law  whereby  the  vacancic.-  may  be  filled 
without  the  necessity  of  going  directly  to  the 
electorate  for  an  expression. 

In  contrast,  a  Representative  can  only  be 
elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  pecple  of  h.s 
district. 

Tlit-s  Members  of  the  Hnu^c  of  Representa- 
tives are  more  directly  responsive  to  th-^  peo- 
ple themselves  than  any  oiher  elected  oW- 
clals  In  the  democratic  sjTtcm  of  government. 
The  Hcuse  of  Representatives  Is  In  truth  the 
y,.ir.-.  o!  the  pccpie. 

The  President  Is  elected  for  4  years  Sen- 
ators ai"  elected  for  6  years.  Members  of 
the  Route  of  Rep:..sentatives  are  elected  for 
2  years. 

What  dxs  this  mean  In  our  Fv.-^tern  of 
government?  It  mcuns  that  the  people,  the 
people  themselves,  thrcufh  direct  vote,  have 
the  rifht  to  e>:pr:s.s  themselves  on  the  con- 
duct of  tl-.cir  Gcvcnment.  They  do  net  hr.ve 
to  wait  for  6  ycr.rs  when  they  elect  a  Senator 
or  4  year.?  when  they  elect  a  President.  They 
have  th?  oppcrtuniiy  to  CMprf.^s  tliem'e'.vcs 
each  2  years,  which  Is  a  short  time  m  the  l:te 
of  any  nation. 

Conditions  change;  opinions  vary;  new  Is- 
sues arise  In  the  course  of  events  which 
ch'tn^e  the  minds  of  men. 

Unaer  a  dictator'^h!p  or  totalitarian  sys- 
tem of  government  the  only  way  in  which  to 
change  conditions  is  to  overthrow  '.he  dicta- 
tor or  revolt  against  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ment If  it  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
people.  Failure  means  death  under  dictator- 
ship. Success  means  some  new  form  of  gov- 
ernm.ent.  not  always  removed  so  far  from 
the  one  overthrown  and  perhaps  eventual 
overthrow  at  some  future  date. 

In  a  democracy  where  men  ran  express 
thein.selves   through   elected  representatives 


the  whole  policy  of  government  procedure  can 
be  changed  at  the  ballot  box  without  blood- 
shed or  violence.  Failure  means  only  per- 
haps a  temporary  defeat.  Success  means  a 
definite  change  In  governmental  policy  when 
the  elected  repreaenUtlves  discharge  their 
responsibility  to  those  who  elected  them. 

The  Members  of  the  new  Congress,  the 
Seven ty-elg*ith  Congress,  therefore  have  a 
definite  and  poslUve  responsibility  to  dis- 
charge and  any  unprejudiced  critic  or  fair- 
minded  person.  I  believe,  will  agree  the  pres- 
ent C^jngress  Is  discharging  that  responsibility 
speedUy  and  efficiently  under  the  laws  under 
which  we  operate. 

The  fact  that  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
If  obviously  taking  an  opposite  stand  on 
many  important  issues  to  that  taken  by  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress.  Is  no  reflection  on 
that  Congress. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Congress  was  a  great 
Congress,  it  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
war  Congress  of  this  generation  and  a  Con- 
gress which  prepared  America  for  war  In  the 
face  of  stronp  pacifist  sentiment.  The  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress  did  a  good  Job.  It  will 
also  go  down  in  history  as  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  naaligned  Congresses  of  all  time,  not 
through  any  fault  of  its  own  but  through  tlie 
machinations  of  propagandists  and  those  who 
In  fact  did  not  and  do  not  believe  In  the 
democratic  system  of  government  as  we  know 
it 

The  Members  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress conscientiously  voted  their  convictions 
and  what  they  thought  were  the  wishes  of 
those  people  who  elected  them  to  Congress. 
Tile  Memocrs  of  the  Seventy-seventii  Con- 
gress discharged  their  responsibility  to  their 
people  in  good  faith.  They  expressed  tlie 
sentiments  of  people  who  had  elected  them  2 
years  before,  but  in  the  interim  the  senti- 
ments of  many  of  'r.ose  people  had  changed. 
Tlie  people  had  changed;  not  the  Members 
who  had  been  elected. 

In  November  a  nev  mandate  was  Issued  to 
the  Representatives  of  the  people.  A  new 
voice  was  heard  from  the  people,  a  voice 
which  cor.derrned  the  trend  to  bureaucrat.c 
government;  a  voice  which  shouted  from  the 
v.illeys  to  the  mountaintops  against  govern- 
ment and  regimentation  by  unelected  offi- 
cials; a  \olce  which  decried  government  by 
subterfuge  and  directive;  a  voice  which  de- 
manded that  the  laws  which  Congres.-^  enacted 
be  carried  out  not  only  to  the  letter  but  in 
spirit,  and  not  be  circumvented  by  con- 
fu!^r»d  Interpretation  and  deliberate  uusad- 
minlstratlm. 

The  result  of  h^st  November's  election.  In 
which  the  distance  between  the  two  mojor 
parties  was  nar'-owcd  to  an  almost  Indi'^tin- 
pnishable  line,  was  America's  ai.swer  to  dic- 
tatorship that  a  democracy  can  and  does  func- 
tion. 

There  was  no  crmfort  In  that  election  to 
the  forces  of  evil  and  the  eiimies  of  the  kind  cf 
free  privemmcnt  in  wh'ch  we  believe  It  v.as 
p.  bad  omen  for  bu.-:;iuc-racy  which  is  dicta tcr- 
ship  in  a  mild  fcrm  and  nothing  else. 

There  was  no  disunity  or  disloyalty  In  that 
election. 

It  was  Amerlra  expressing  itself  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  as  a  result  we  have  a  more 
fi-m  .-^rd  more  ."-cUd  d'^rr.oc.-acy  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  re.'^ult  of  that  elect. on  we  have 
become  convinced  that  our  kind  of  govern- 
ment "shall  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth" 

The  new  Congress  is  doing  everything  hu- 
manly possible  to  carry  out  the  mandate  is- 
sued by  the  people  The  new  Congress  is 
demonstrating  In  every  way  its  desire  and  lis 
ability  to  discharge  the  responsibility  it  owes 
the  peopie  of  this  country. 

This  responsibility,  however.  Is  not  only  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  Itself  but  also 
the  responsibility  cf  those  in  v.hose  hands 
rests  a  great  part  of  the  perpetuation  of  the 
democratic  system  of  the  country— the  press 
and  radio. 
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While  the  ntw  Congress  Is  dlschari?lnK  Us 
Tf^pcnslbility,  m!.«undcrstancliiig  and  m:stn- 
terpretatioii  r.t  Us  actions  can  and  will  place 
It  in  the  same  unfortunate  and  tragic  cate- 
gory of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

All  the  millions  of  people  In  this  Nation 
cant  come  to  Washington  to  participate  m 
the  conduct  of  their  Government.  They 
elect  representatives  to  do  the  business  for 
them  and  tn  represent  them  It  Is  the  re- 
rponstblllty  of  the  representatives  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  people. 

All  the  millions  of  people  In  this  Nation 
can't  come  to  \Va.'.hin>^ton  to  sec  and  hear 
tor  themselves  t!;e  debates  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  They  must  depend  on  other  rep- 
resentatives, the  news  reporters  and  the  radio 
broadcasters,  to  get  the  news  to  them  The 
people  have  guaranteed  free  speech,  a  free 
spt-ech  absolutely  «-?scntlal  to  the  operation 
cf  ft  democracy  That  guaranty  of  freedom 
carries  with  it  as  much  responsibility  a.s  the 
ref;pt)ns;bllitv  carried  by  those  rrpresentatlve.s 
who  have  been  elected  by  the  people  That 
RUiranty  of  Ireedom  carries  with  it  the  re- 
8pon.slblIity  of  fair  and  honest  dissemination 
cf  the  news. 

I  shall  nrvrr  subscribe  to  the  choking  of 
the  microphones  of  the  Nation  or  the  stop- 
ping of  the  presses,  fcut  I  i^hall  always  insist 
on  keeping  the  record  straight  and  getting 
the  facts  to  the  people 

If  the  new  Cougre.vs  is  charged  with  a  re- 
gponsiblluy.  thon  1  submit  that  the  press  and 
radio  are  chargrd  with  an  equal  rospon.'^iblllty. 
Reci-ntly  In  an  open  letter  to  the  pre.ss  and 
radio  of  America  I  had  this  to  say.  and  I 
reix-at  it  here  tonight 

■  Members  of  Ccngrrss  arc  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage m  presenting  thtir  views  and  opin- 
ions to  their  con^tltu»■ncy  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  They  are  literally  In  the  hands 
cf  the  newspaper  reporter  and  the  ladio  com- 
mentator Tlie  newspaper  reporter,  through 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  has  a  poten- 
tial neld  of  millions  of  readers  The  radio 
commentator.  In  my  opinion,  has  an  even 
greater  field,  because,  since  the  advent  of  the 
radio  milUcn.s  of  men  and  women  depend  on 
the  radio  newbcast  and  expres.siuns  cf  indi- 
vidual commentators  for  their  main  source  of 
news  and  Information 

"Members  cf  Congress,  on  the  contrary, 
have  a  limited  audience  which,  in  comparison 
to  the  field  covered  by  the  newspapers  and 
the  radio,  is  most  insignificant.  A  M  mber 
of  Congress,  for  the  better  part,  addresses 
sparsely  Oiled  galleries  and  has  only  the  lim- 
Ui-d  circulation  of  the  Concrissional  Record 
for  complete  quotes 

'A  newspaper  reporter  or  radio  news  com- 
mentator holds  the  life-and-death  decision 
over  what  be  will  report  to  the  Nation  con- 
cerninij  Coiigrcs  His  Judgment  is  final. 
Hi.s  interpretation  of  what  Is  news  is  what 
reachts  the  g.  m  ral  pul5l;c  His  opinion  of 
the  value  of  what  a  Member  of  Congress  says 
on  the  floor  Ls  what  the  American  pubic 
receive."'  and  net,  in  all  too  many  cases,  if 
what  a  Member  of  Congress  actually  t^ays  or 
dues,  or  what,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  really 
the  important  thing.  The  reporter  Is  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  the  punch  lines  which 
will  make  the  hcadlints 

•It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  the 
great  responsibility  which  is  charged  the  press 
and  radio  of  America 

■  In  this  dangerous  period  when  representa- 
tive government  has  collapsed  almost  every- 
where else,  when  only  In  a  democracy  Is  a 
iree  rre.->s  allowed.  Isn't  It  worth  riskinij  the 
loMS  if  a  few  plaudits  from  revolutionaries 
and  enemies  cf  a  real  peoples  government,  to 
^h^  your  part  in  bri..gin;;  liealth  and  vigor, 
intelligence  unprejudiced,  unbiased,  and 
factual  Information  to  the  public  of  the 
Nation? 

"That  Is  the  ques-tion.  It  seems  to  me.  that 
e\cry    uew.spapcr    reporter,   every    newspaper 


columnist,  every  radio  commentator,  must 
answer  for  himself,  in  his  own  conscience, 
and  in  his  own  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
peopl3  of  the  Nation  who  depend  on  him  for 
information  and  news  for  the  new  Cor-gress." 

America  can  only  be  kept  great  If  wc  de- 
termine to  keep  it  great 

Not  only  the  Congress,  not  only  the  mili- 
tary, not  only  the  press,  not  only  the  radio, 
but  every  man.  woman,  and  child  has  a  defi- 
nite responsibility  In  the  perpetuation  of 
democracy 

If  we  each  discharge  our  respective  and 
individual  responslbllltlcii.  net  only  our  chil- 
dren but  the  children  of  the  people  of  all 
natinn.s  and  all  lands,  all  colors  and  all  creeds 
will  be  able  to  share  In  the  threat  bles-smgs 
of  democracy  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  and  which  heritage  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  protect  and  preserve. 

I  thank  you. 


Pay-As-You-Go  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNErTK  IT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREi^ENT.^TIVES 

Widnesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Spfiikcr.  undtT  loavc  to  extend  my  re- 
maric.s  in  the  Record,  1  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

State  or  CoNKKcrtrtT.  Senatt. 

Hartford.  Fcbniary  IT,  19i3. 
H.  ;i     \Vu.M.\M  J    Miller. 

Washingtnri .  D   C. 
Dear  Ci>ncre-ssman  Miiier:   The  following 
.senate    Joint    resolution   was   passed   by    this 
as.sembly  on  this  date: 

•Joint     resolution     memorialising     Congress 
concerning  the  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan 
'■Rrnolrrd    by   thu!  afisembly.  That    we   re- 
spectfully urge  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  assist  In  the  passage  of 
a  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan;   and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate  and 
the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  be 
directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  each  of  the  Senators  and  R-'presentatlves 
for  Connecticut    In  Congress  and  a  copy  to 
the   Honorable   Ropert   L    Doughton.   chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.-  " 

Very  truly  yours. 

Clarence  F    Baldwin. 

Clerk  vf  the  Senate. 

SE^RLS    DE.ARINCTON. 

Clerk  of  .the  House  of  ReprcsentativcM. 


Rhode  Islanid  Should  Have  a  Veterans' 
Hospital 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or   RHODE   ISLAND 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  1604) 
to  provide  for  the  erection  ol  a  veterans' 


hospital  in  my  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Introduction  of  this  bill  was  not 
prompted  by  a  brand-new  thought.  The 
fact  is  that  since  1926  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  e.<;tablishment  of  a  veterans' 
hospital  for  Rhode  Island— one  of  only 
two  States  in  the  Union  without  a  vet- 
erans' hospital— and  have  presented  bills 
for  that  purpose  in  every  Congress  in 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  daily  aver- 
age of  Rhode  Island  veterans  in  hospi- 
tals has  been  400.  That  number  is 
bound  to  increase  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  It  is,  therr-fon'.  adding  weight 
to  the  argument  that  a  vetorans'  hospital 
should  be  established  in  Rhode  Island  at 
the  earhest  dfte  practicable. 

Little,  if  any.  attontion  w  as  given  to  the 
fact  because  the.se  veterans  were  hospit- 
alized outside  Rhode  Island  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  had  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances, at  great  inconvenience,  to  be  with 
the  vrterans  for  brief  visits.  The  exist- 
ing shortage  of  gasoline  and  rubber  adds 
to  thtir  difHcullirs.  It  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  the  morale  of  a  sick  person  is 
greatly  buoyed  by  the  visits  of  his  loved 
ones,  and  that,  becau.se  of  the  absence  of 
visits  from  those  dear  to  him.  he  gets 
lonesome  and  dcpre.-sed  and  his  recovery 
is  retarded  to  a  marked  dei-ree. 

It  is.  therefore,  nccc.s.sary  that  prompt 
consideration  be  given  to  the  erection  of 
a  veterans'  hospital  in  Rhode  Island  and 
that  favorable  action  be  taken  on  my  bill. 
H.  R.  1604  at  an  early  date. 

With  the  pt>rmis.sion  of  the  House  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  these  remarks  an 
address  on  this  subject  which  was  de- 
hvered  over  radio  station  WPCI,  in  Paw- 
tucket.  R.  I.,  a  few  days  ago  by  Mrs. 
Estelle  M.  Clarke,  legislative  chairman 
of  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Her  address  follows: 

Comrades  and  friends,  as  legislative  chair- 
man of  the  State  department.  Women  s 
Auxiliary  of  the  Db-abled  American  Veterans 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Inland.  I  am  pleased 
to  take  part  In  this  program.  I  believe  I 
have  chosen  a  subject  acceptable  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  one  that  will  give  everyone 
something  to  think  atxiut  and  perh.'ips  bring 
long-delayed  action  on  an  l.'sue  of  much  Im- 
portance to  us  and  to  Cf)untless  thotis:  nds 
who  have  never  had  t(}  wait  through  anx:ous 
hours  we  have  known. 

For  years,  legislators,  both  State  and  na- 
tional, have  given  friendly  ccn.'ilderatlon  to 
requests  for  a  veterans'  hospital  for  this  S"  ate. 
It  has  been  the  theme  for  many  a  spiiited 
campaign  sfieech  and  each  time  good  m.en- 
tlons  have  been  sidetracked  and  no  action 
taken  because  an  Impartial  board  decided  we 
were  within  short  distance  of  existing  ac- 
commodations In  neighboring  States. 

Today  this  little  State  has  become  one  of 
the  foremost  In  defcruse  production  Our 
surrounding  waters  are  natural  shelter  for 
seafaring  craft  awaiting  di.'-t.int  detail  as 
well  as  safe  anchorage  lor  storm-tossed  ves- 
sels needing  repair  to  complete  voyage*  of 
mercy  charted  on  the  seven  sea?  of  the 
world.  Thousands  of  servicemen  pass 
through  our  borders,  some  remain  on  fur- 
lough to  the  limit  of  existing  accomm  xla- 
tlons.  This  State  ha."-  maCe  a  record  for  lt« 
haspitality  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation  e» 
they  accept  entertainment  provided  by  eicn- 
cles  organized  for  the  purpose. 
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Do  you  realize  that  our  State  ranks  third 
In  enlistments  In  proptirtlon  to  Ita  area? 
The  State  of  Texas  Is  first  and  again  comes 
New  England,  with  Vermont  In  second  place. 
As  our  sons  are  sent  along  to  dl.stant  points. 
we  trust  they  receive  the  same  treatment 
we  try  to  provide  here.  Unity  of  purpose 
has  educated  the  public  to  the  standards 
expected  by  the  national  or-^anlzatlon  In  the 
way  of  hospitality  and  now  we  consistently 
begin  to  think  of  cur  responsibility  to  these 
bciys  R.--  they  return  from  the  battle  fronts 
cf  the  world 

Records  shew  many  reasons  to  have  been 
o!Tered  in  prtxf  that  this  Stute  of  Rhode 
1-land  did  net  rate  a  veterans  1  cspltal,  but 
the  me  Is  rl|)e  now  to  emphasize  a  few  good 
reasons  why  it  does  rate  one  Lawmakers  of 
the  State  and  Nation,  you  who  have  known 
the  Jovs  and  sorrows  of  the  homes  of  this 
community  and  you  vh^  will  have  to  recon- 
cile many  pha-ses  of  anxiety  as  the  months  of 
v...r  advance  Into  years  of  peace,  hear  the 
volce.=  of  mothers  of  men  of  this  generation. 
hear  their  plea  for  the  comfort  for  veteran 
fathers  as  well  as  for  their  sons  whom  they 
have  inspired  to  finl.sh  what  they  bi-gun. 

Consider  well,  the  national  recognit'on  of 
the  getpraphic  advantages  of  our  State,  cf 
the  part  lt.s  broken  coastline  plays  In  the 
p:cparanon  for  war  and  weigh,  too  the  pof- 
Mble  recognition  of  our  Btate  as  Ideal  for 
tinwarted  rtirmy  attack.  In  view  of  this, 
abundant,  rather  than  merely  adequate,  pre- 
vision should  be  made  for  both  civilian  and  i 
miUt^rv  emeigency  care   and  hospitalization 

Our  veterans  of  the  last  war  have  Ijeen  sent  j 
to  the  naval  hospital  at  Newport,  and  well 
carfd  tor  recardless  of  the  ever-increasing 
respcnslbllltles  of  the  Navy  In  providing  for 
lr.s  own  Fanlitirs  In  the  neiehbormg  State* 
have  accommodated  our  veterans  re>,'ardlefs 
of  the  inconvenience  of  approach  by  ambu- 
lance or  common  carrier.  Today  and  mavbe 
for  some  time  travel  is  ctirtailed.  Families 
cannot  visit  sick  husbands  and  fathers. 
Evcrvcne  admits,  to  be  sick  ie  bad  enouch. 
hut  to  he  mile>i  away  and  homesick,  is  a  com- 
binatirn  hard  to  cure. 

As  years  pass  and  periods  of  hospitaliration 
have  to  be  repeated,  there  always  comes  that 
l.'^st  time  and  what  unnecessary  sorrow  to 
f  I  d'lre  when  the  last  hours  could  have  been 
brk-htened.  had  veterans  been  hospitalized  In 
8  veterans  hospital  within  roach  of  home- 
fr'V.s  The  dlfTicultv  cf  personal  adjustment 
rturlne  long  period.*  of  convalescence  c«uld 
be  overcome  l-i  a  large  degree  by  local  Interest 
B'  comradeship  survhcs  in  men  when  afflic- 
tion has  ccnie  throuch  a  com.mon  cause. 

Our  sons  reared  In  surrotmdlnes  reminding 
them  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  oiten  denied 
the  opportunities  due  children  ol  this  day. 
were  not  slow  to  grasp  "the  burning  torch, 
thrown  from  on  high  because  someone  some- 
where broke  faith  '  It  is  certainly  up  to  us 
to  have  readv  for  the  unfortunate  of  our  own 
as  wen  as  for  all  others  detained  on  our 
shores  a  mfxlern  up-to-date  veterans  hos- 
pital the  iH.-t  word  in  care  and  attention  pro- 
vided for  them  and  for  the  surviving  veterans 
of  the  other  wars 

In  proportion  to  the  provisions  made  for 
the  conflict  plans  should  be  in  the  maicing 
tor  the  rehabilitation  and  care  of  all  victims 
of  w.ir  returning  here.  We  mtist  be  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  facilities  for  all  this  will  not 
exist  in  manv  of  the  war-ravaged  countries 
with  whom  we  have  been  allied  in  this  effort 
to  end  all  wars,  and  many  cases  will  come  up 
wherein  a  reciprocity  of  such  care  wiU  be  in 

order. 

Mothers  of  service  boys  of  Rhode  Island, 
members  of  all  veteran  groups,  let  us  talk 
this  dream  of  a  veterans'  hospital  for  this 
State  Into  a  reality.  Let  the  contagion  of 
our  zeal  accomplish  what  has  been  due  since 
the  close  of  the  last  war  and  pushed  aside 
jerhaps  because  we  were  Just  Utile  Rhode 
IslancL 


Dcadi  Penalty  for  Treason 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highest  law  oflBcer  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  Attorney  General,  after 
prosecuting  successfully  before  a  mili- 
tary tribunal  the  trial  of  eight  saboteurs, 
six  of  whom  were  executed  and  two 
given  long  prison  sentences,  now  asks 
Congre5is  for  legislation  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral courts  authority  to  deal  severely 
with  enemy  spies  and  saboteurs,  with 
power  to  impxjse  the  death  penalty,  in 
their  discretion,  on  any  person  harbor-  , 
ing  an  enemy  in  wartime.  Death  or  | 
imprisonment  for  life  us  recommended 
for  an  enemy  found  guilty  of  "hostile  i 
acts."  1 

That   military   trial  of  the  saboteurs    I 
was   unique  in   several   respects.    That   , 
was  the  first  time  an  enemy,  in  uniform   ; 
of  a  belligerent  nation,  had  invaded  our 
shores,     from     an     enemy     war     vessel, 
trained  and  equipped  for  a  2-year  reign 
of    terror.    The   execution   was   unique 
also  because  it  was  the  first  time  in  all 
the    world's    history    that    a    convicted 
enemy  spy  was  disposed  of  by  electro- 
cution. 

Two  of  the  convicted  enemy  agents, 
whose  lives  were  spared,  are  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  Federal  Government. 
They  are  both  said  to  be  ready  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  Government.  Under 
the  Constitution  no  per.'jon  can  be  con- 
victed of  treason  except  on  confession  in 
open  court,  or  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  to  an  overt  act.  Here  are  the 
two  Government  witnesses,  who  cannot 
disappear. 

Fourteen  alleged  abettors  of  the  sab- 
oteurs now  are  awaiting  trial  on  charges 
of  treason.  If  Congress  grants  the  At- 
torney General,  who  knows  better  than 
any  of  us  the  real  needs  in  the  present 
emergency,  the  severe  authority  he  asks, 
these  14  now  in  custody  can  be  given  a 
full  and  fair  trial  in  the  civil  courts,  with 
all  their  rights  adequately  protected. 

These  14  are  but  the  fir.st  of  many 
whom  the  Government  desires  to  bring 
before  the  courts.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Wendell  Berge  told  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  at  their  annual 
meeting  that  the  Government  has  ap- 
proximately 1,700  naturalized  citizens 
under  consideration  and  investigation 
for  denaturalization  because  of  evidence 
"they  did  not,  in  fact,  renounce  abso- 
lutely and  forever  all  allegiance  and 
fidehty  to  the  country  of  their  origin.' 
The  Government,  he  said,  has  restricted 
prosecutions  for  sedition  to  flagrant 
cases  only. 

Both  Attorney  General  Biddle  and  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Berge  have 
pointed  out  that  in  the  civil  courts  the 
present  penalty  is  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  30  years,  or  a  fin3  of 
$10,000,  or  both.    They  argue  that: 


If  domestic  saboteurs  shall  carry  on  large 
operations  In  destruction  of  vital  defense 
Industries  and  materials,  under  present  law 
we  cannot  impose  the  death  penalty  even 
though  such  persons  are  as  effective  in  de- 
structive work  as  techn'.ciU  enemies  would  be. 

Mr.  Berge  said: 

I  believe  the  cr'.me  of  sabotage.  In  and  of 
itself,  should  carry  the  discretionary  death 
penalty,  so  that  death  in  this  type  of  case  will 
not  l>e  confined  merely  to  the  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance that  in  a  particular  case  a  mili- 
tary crmmission  has  Jurisdiction. 

Because  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  permanent  public  record  of  the  military 
trial  of  the  saboteurs  showing  how  all 
rlehts  of  the  prisoners  for  a  full  and  fair 
trial  were  jealously  protected,  even  to 
review  by  the  President,  and  to  a  sub- 
mission of  that  very  question  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  I  am. 
under  the  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  including  an  article  WTittcn  at 
my  request  by  a  veteran  member  of  the 
Capitol  Press  Galleries: 

DxATH  Penalty  fob  Treason 

(By  'WlUiam  P   Kennedy.  Lltt.  D  ) 

War   to   the    death   by    the   United   Btates 

1    Government  against  those  guilty  of  treason 

is  the  purpose  behind   recommendations  by 

i    Attorney  Oeneral  Francis  Biddle  to  Congrees 

1    growing  out  ol  his  personal  prosecution  before 

'    a  military  tribunal  of  the  eight  German-born 

I    and   trained   saboteurs   who   landed   in   the 

I    United  States  last  June  under  Nazi  orders  for 

I    a  2-year  reign  of  terror.     He  asks  that  Federal 

i    civil  courts  be  given  authority  In  their  dls- 

;   cretlon  to  impose  the  death  penalty  on  any 

'    person  harboring  an  enemy  in  wartime  and 

that    death    or    imprisonment    be    made    the 

I    penalty  for  an  enemy  agent  found  guilty  of 

a  hostile  act. 
I        The   trial    of   the   eight    saboteurs,   six   of 
I    whom  were  executed.  a!id  the  other  two  given 
i    sentences   of    imprisonment    for    life    to    one 
I    and  30  years  for  the  other,  resulted  from  the 
I    first  invasion  of  the  United  State*  by  enemy 
I    agents    in    belligerent    laniform    from    a    war 
vessel      It  disclosed  a  most  serious  menace 
I    to  the  United  States  on  a  gigantic  scale  for 
destruction    of    essential    war    plants,    with 
enemy  agents  recruitin:'  a  trenson  army  from 
within,  to  sear  and  mangle  the  heart  of  the 
Nation.    One  ret-ult  of  the  military  trial  was 
the  first  execution   In   the  whole   history  of 
the    world    ordered    by    a    military    court — 
by  electrocution,  rather  than  the  historic  ver- 
dict  of    paying    the   penalty   before    a    firing 
squad  or  on  the  gallowi. 

The  extreme  sical  shown  by  the  United 
States  in  giving  the  accused  enemy  agents 
and  spies  every  possible  opportunity  to  prove 
their  innocence,  even  by  the  defense  coun- 
sel taking  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  the  question  whether  any  rights  they 
might  have  had  before  a  civil  court  had  been 
violated,  was  a  hi.sloric  evidence  of  a  fuU 
and  fair  trial,  as  ordered  by  the  President. 

The  inadequacy  of  existing  laws  to  deal 
with  enemy  agents  was  revealed,  and  so  the 
trial  of  the  saboteurs  was  before  a  military 
rather  than  a  civil  court,  on  charge  of  vio- 
lating certain  articles  of  war. 

So  now.  after  only  one  important  treason 
trial  was  ever  held  before  the  Federal  civil 
courts— the  trial  for  treason  of  Aaron  Burr. 
lately  Vice  President,  at  Richmond  in  1807. 
when  a  Scotch  verdict  was  given,  "not 
guilty  "  on  evidence  presented— and  only  one 
other  important  military  tribunal  trial,  that 
of  the  conspirators  in  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  this  Nation  is  preparing  to 
tighten  up  the  law  for  a  scries  of  treason 
trials. 
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Fourteen  alleced  abettors  rif  the  saboteurs 
»r«.  and  tor  months  have  been.  awailinK  a 
trlKl  <in  chiirfie  of  treHS<jn  A'turney  General 
Blddle  months  ago  ordered  United  States 
attorneys  to  seek  yrand  Jury  Indictments,  on 
charges  of  treason  where  t  le  evidenco  war- 
lant.s.  of  12  of  the  14  jjersons  apprehend'd 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as 
accompllrt's  <it   thf  -aboteurs. 

In  yubmittuiK  h;-  request  to  Congress  that 
the  civil  court*  be  given  severe  authority. 
Attorney  General  Blddle  u.sked  that  this  leg- 
islation be  handled  as  a  war  security  act 
nnd  emphasized  that  Its  prcpcsed  objectives 
are  to  puni.-li  with  appropriately  severe 
penalties  all  persons  who,  having  intent  to 
aaaist  the  enemy,  engage  or  attempt  to  en- 
gage, in  conspiracy  or  prepare  to  commit 
sabotr.^e.  espionage,  or  other  hostile  acts. 
He  declared  his  chief  purpose  l.s  to  close  up 
nerlouii  gaps  and  defects  in  the  existing 
criminal  law  which  have  become  even  more 
apparent  to  the  Justice  Department  since 
the  Untied  States  has  been  In  the  war. 

The  trial  of  the  saboteurs  has  given  the 
United  States  a  new  and  powerful  instrument 
to  secure  convictions  in  the  proposed  treason 
trials  In  civil  courts.  Two  of  the  convicted 
saboteurs  were  spared  the  death  penally  be- 
cause they  were  willing  to  talk  and  have  pro- 
tested th'-lr  i'eal  to  be  of  further  afslstance 
to  the  United  States  In  such  cases  Under 
the  Constitution,  to  convict  anyone  of  treason 
thfre  must  be  either  a  confession  of  guilt  m 
open  court  or  the  testimony  of  two  witnesws 
to  an  overt  act  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  the  evidence  of  overt  acts. 
The  Government  now  has  in"  its  custody  the 
necessary  two  witnesses  to  the  overt  acts — 
George  John  Dasch.  under  lenience  of  im- 
prisonment for  30  years,  and  B>nest  Peter 
Burger,  who  is  serving  a  sentence  of  UXe 
Imprisonment 

Assistant  Attorney  Wendell  Berge  has 
appealed  to  the  American  Bar  As.«ociation  in 
their  annual  meeting  at  Detroit  to  support 
the  desired  stopiiap  legislation,  urging  that 
the  Nation  do  not  rely  on  the  fortultoua 
clrctimatances  that  a  military  ccmmlsslun 
might  have  Jurisdiction.  He  said:  "1  be- 
lieve that  the  cr.me  of  s.-Abotage  in  and  of 
Itself  should  c,ur\  the  discretionary  death 
penalty  ■  He  points  out  that  if  domestic 
saboteuis  shall  carry  on  large  operntjous  in 
destruction  cf  vital  defeuje  Industries  and 
materials,  under  present  law  we  cannot  im- 
pi>se  the  death  penalty  even  though  such 
pcr.-ons  are  Ju-t  us  eflective  In  destructive 
woik  as  tcchnaal  enemies  would  be. 
MiLrr.xRv  TRI^L  or  sAEOTEuaa 
Before  a  trial  comml.sslon  rf  seven  United 
States  Army  gcne.als,  appointed  by  President 
Rocsevelt.  eight  alleged  saboteurs,  who  had 
landed  at  night  'rom  German  U-boats  In 
two  groups — on»  on  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island,  near  Amagansett.  on  June  13,  1942; 
the  rther  at  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  r.ear  J:'.ck- 
f-orv'Ile.  Fla  ,  on  June  17 — went  on  trial  on 
July  8  The  trial  closed  at  12  58  p  m  on 
August  1.  The  record  of  the  trial  with  tht? 
verdict  of  the  military  court  was  delivered 
to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House  on 
Augii«t  3  tor  his  review  The  President's  ap- 
proval of  the  findings  cf  the  military  court 
was  announced  August  9  simultaneotis  with 
the  death  of  the  first  of  six  prisoners  who  were 
electri>cutod  n  ih-^  District  Jail  —  the  first 
military  execution  by  electricity  in  history. 
Two  companions,  who  he.d  helped  the  Gov- 
err.ment  make  Its  case,  and  aided  Federal 
Bureau  of  In\estigat!on  agents  to  run  down 
accomplices  in  this  country,  were  spared  the 
death  penalty  Ernest  Peter  Burger  was 
given  life  impri<=onmenr  Gecree  John  Diisch. 
leader  vt  the  tean  of  four  who  lapded  rin 
Long  Island,  had  his  term  cf  imprisonment 
commuted   to   30   years,   by    the   Pret^ldeuii 


personal   decision.     Tlie    military  court   had 
ordered   life   Imprisonment. 

The  executed  saboteurs  were  buried  In  the 
Potters  Field,  on  the  reservation  at  Blue 
Plains,  where  the  District  of  Columbia  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  is  located.  The 
graves  are  marked  with  wooden  slabs  In  Imi- 
tation of  tombstones,  each  bearing  a  number, 
but  carrying  no  names. 

The  one  outsiaiulmg  precedent  for  this  trial 
by  a  militaiy  tribunal  was  the  trial  of  seven 
men  and  one  woman  as  coii-spirators  In  the 
aspassination  of  President  Lincoln  On  that 
occasion  President  Andrew  Johnson  set  up 
a  nine-member  conuuiss>ioii  of  officers  by 
Executive  oider. 

In  the  case  of  the  eight  saboteurs,  there 
was  another  Important  sltuaiion  to  be  met 
by  the  United  States  at  war.  It  was  the 
first  instance  of  the  actual  landing  of  spies 
from  an  enemy  warship 

It  was  first  disclosed  on  June  27.  1942.  hy 
Director  J  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Invenigatlcn.  that  eight  Berlin- 
trained  fabotoge-school  experts,  equipped 
with  1150000  in  cash  and  e.xploslves  for  a 
2-year  terror  campaign  against  vital  Amer- 
ican war  plant.?,  had  been  captured.  The 
eight  were  all  born  m  Germany  and  were 
former  residents  of  the  United  States  and 
could  spc^ak  Engli-h  Several  of  them  were 
former  German-American  Bund  members, 
two  were  United  States  citizens,  and  one  a 
former  member  of  the  Michigan  National 
Guard  All  e  ght  had  been  rounded  up  and 
under  arrest  before  any  of  the  spectacular 
missions  assigned  to  them  could  be  ex;^cuted. 
The  arrests  were  all  made  between  June  20 
nnd  June  27 

George  Dasch.  39.  was  hader  of  the  group 
that  landed  near  Amagansett.  on  the  south 
ihore  cf  Long  Island.  His  alias  was  George 
Davis.  He  had  served  In  the  German  Army  in 
the  World  War  and  came  ns  a  ttowaway  to 
this  country  m  1922  He  had  been  a  waiit-r 
in  New  York  and  several  cities  on  the  west 
const  He  returned  twice  to  Germany — in 
1930  and  1941.  He  was  the  one  who  by  turn- 
ing Stale's  evidence  got  a  life  sentence  from 
the  military  court,  which  President  Roosevelt 
personally  commuted  to  30  years'  ImprLson- 
ment. 

Ernest  Peter  Burger.  36.  reached  the  United 
States  m  1927.  worked  ns  a  machinist  In  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee,  became  naturalized  in 
1933.  and  returned  to  Cltrmany  the  same  year. 
He  was  active  in  the  Nazi  Party  as  a  group 
leader,  writer,  and  propagandist.  He  was 
drafted  into  the  German  Army  as  a  private. 
The  military  court  pave  him  life  imprison- 
ment, which  was  approved  by  the  President. 
Those  who  were  executed  were: 
Edward  J  Kerllng.  33.  leader  of  the  group 
that  landed  In  Florida,  near  Jacksonville. 
He  came  to  the  United  Slates  in  1929.  married 
in  New  York,  worked  for  a  larne  oil  company. 
and  as  a  domestic  In  Connett'.cut  and  New 
Jersey:  several  times  visited  Germany.  After 
he  reiurn  to  Germany  In  1940  he  denned  the 
Na-?i  Party  uniform. 

Herbert  Hnns  Haupt  22.  was  the  youngest 
member  cf  the  saboteur  grcup.  His  parents 
were  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  thiough  them  he  derived  citizen- 
ship He  v.\.s  active  in  thj  Reserve  OfHcers' 
Training  Corps  in  Chicago.  He  went  to 
Mexico  in  1941  and  was  in  constant  contact 
with  Gertv.an  auth.iritles  before  going  to 
Japan,  whence  he  returned  to  Germany 
aboard  a  bUx-kade  rvmner  which  reached 
Bordeaux  In  occupi'd  France 

Richard  Quirln.  34.  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1927.  declared  his  Intention  to  be- 
come a  cilii:en  at  Schenectady  N  Y,  but 
never  completed  the  prix-eedlng.  He  m.ir- 
ned  a  Germun  girl  In  New  York,  and  worked 
as  a  n'.echaijc.  painter,  and  chHUfTeur  In 
1939  he  went  back  to  Germany  at  the  ex- 


pense of  the  German  Government  and  was 
employed  there  as  a  loolmaker. 

Werner  Thlel.  35,  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  youth  He  worked  as  a  Kxjimaker  in 
large  automobile  factorl  -s  in  Detroit  and  in 
a  hospital  in  Hammond.  Ind  He  was  active 
in  the  German-American  Bund  and  in  .he 
Friends  of  New  Germany  He  returned  to 
Germany  after  the  war  started,  by  way  of 
Japan   and  Siberia. 

Hermiii  Otto  Neubauer,  32.  was  a  merch  >nt 
sailor  and  et-.tered  the  United  States  in  1!I32 
He  worked  m  hctels  m  Hartford.  Conn.,  and 
in  Chicago.  Ill  He  married  an  American  4irl 
in  Chicago  He  returned  to  Germany  in 
1940  and  served  in  the  German  Army. 

Henry  Harm  Heinck.  35.  entered  the  Un  ted 
States  In  1936.  worked  as  an  oiler  and  ma- 
chinist helper,  in  re.'-taurants.  and  factclts. 
He  returned  to  Germany  In  1939.  at  the  ex- 
pense of   the   German   Government. 

The  defei.danUs  were  charged  with  vi<jlat- 
Ing  the  eighty-first  and  eishty-eecond  ar- 
ticles of  war  and  the  law  of  war.  Speclllca- 
tions  included  espionage,  sabotage,  and  (on- 
spj-acy.  They  had  been  rounded  up  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  brought  to 
Wa.«htngton.  and  lodged  nt  the  Diftiict  Jail. 

Before  the  tral  started  Attorney  Gei  eral 
Blddle  admitted  that  a  numlier  of  con  pll- 
cating   legal   factors  were   involved 

Because  these  sabotage  experts  c*me 
ashore  in  German  military  uniforms  (witch 
were  dug  up  on  the  .'andy  shore)  and  ihen 
changed  to  civilian  clothes,  they  coulc  be 
classed  as  sjJies  and  shot  Under  the 
Espionage  Act  they  might  be  imprisonet,  up 
to  30  years  Two  of  them  were  Amciican 
citizens,  which  made  them  subject  to  the 
laws  of  treason,  with  a  death  penalty.  Mili- 
tary law  prescribed  that  a  spy.  on  convic  ion. 
must  pay  the  dealih  penally,  either  befc  re  a 
firing  squad  of  12  men.  or  on  ihe  gal.ows, 
according  to  hl«  choice.  In  the  case  ot  the 
6  executed  saboteurs,  a  new  precedent  was 
established    when    they    were   elecUiKUled. 

The  ti.al  was  conducted  In  the  as.scmbiy 
hall  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is 
usually  used  in  training  of  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  agents  and  instruction?  for 
counterespionage.  The  chamber  was  mcst 
carefully  guarded  at  :ill  times  Special  doors 
were  buili  In.  which  were  guardec  by 
soldiers  Heavy  velour  drarcs  caielully  cov- 
ered every  window  to  prevent  peeping. 
Even  the  Attorney  General  of  the  U  ilted 
States,  the  tribunal  of  military  Judges  the 
prosecuting  and  defense  stafls.  and  J  I'dgar 
Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal  Burei  u  cf 
Investigation,  had  to  exhibit  special  passes 
before  being  allowed  to  enter.  Brig.  Gcu. 
Albert  L.  Cox.  provost  marshal  of  the  Dis- 
trict, was  In  charge  of  policing  the  trial . 

The  trial  was  conducted  with  the  upmost 
secrecy.  Only  once,  and  then  briefly,  news- 
papermen were  admitted  to  get  a  general 
view  of  the  Improv.sed  courtroom.  Eefore 
the  trial  started,  the  press  had  In.-^isted  that 
they  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  courlrtHJiu  and 
report  the  proceedings  MaJ.  Gen.  Fra  ik  R. 
McCoy,  president  of  the  military  panel,  itren- 
uously  objected.  The  Office  cf  War  Infor- 
mation sought  to  open  the  trial  to  news- 
papermen. When  the  general  refusal  to  see 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  War  Infi  rma- 
tion.  their  chief,  Elmer  Davis,  went  t  )  the 
President.  The  (iily  concession  grantei  was 
that  General  McCoy  would  issue  after  each 
session  a  statement  on  the  progress  o  the 
trial.  These  statements  were  masterpiei  es  of 
brevity,  consisting  mostly  of  the  hour  at 
which  the  .session  opened  and  closed. 

General    McCoy's   contention    was   th  it    In 

the    course    of    th.e    trial    .some    inform  ition 

misht  be  di.sclosed  thai  would  be  of  ale    and 

comfort  to  the  enemy      This  apparentl  ,•  did 

;    happen    for  the  President  later  ordered  th;'t 

I    none  of  the  testimony  or  confession*  .nade 
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to  the  Ftdcral  Bureau  at  Investigation  agcnu 
should  be  made  public  until  after  tlie  close 
of  the  war. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  annotuaced  his 
appointment  of  the  military  commkAlon  on 
July  2.  stipulated  that  at  least  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  Its  members  should 
be  necessary  for  conviction  or  sentence,  and 
the  record  of  the  tribunal  rau.«t  be  sent  to 
b;m  personally  for  review  and  action  Tliere 
was  no  recourse  to  the  civil  courts.  He  In- 
sLsted  that  there  must  be  a  "full  and  fair" 
trial 

The  President  named  VlaJ  Gtn  Frank  R. 
McCoy  as  chairman  of  the  military  tribunal, 
and  it  was  he  who  later,  accompanied  by 
prosfKrutlcn  couiVFel.  delivered  the  records  of 
the  trial  and  the  decision  of  the  trial  board 
to  the  President  Other  members  of  the  trial 
commission  were  MaJ  Gens.  Blanfon  Win- 
shtp,  Walter  S  Grant,  and  Lorenzo  D  Ga?ser; 
Brig  Gens  Guy  V  Henry.  John  T  Lewis. 
and  John  T    Kennedy 

TT.e  Presldpnt  srlerfed  Artnmey  General 
Prancls  B;ddle  to  take  charge  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, assisted  by  Oscar  Cox.  A^sl.stant  Solici- 
tor General  and  MaJ  Gen  Myrcn  C  Cramer, 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment 

The  President  assigned  as  counsel  for  the 
defense  Cols.  Casslus  M  Dowell  and  Ken- 
neth C  Royall.  and  MaJ  Lauson  H  Stone. 
Just  before  the  trial  started.  July  8,  a  spe- 
cial counsel.  Col  Carl  L.  Rii^tlnc.  was  ap- 
pointed for  George  John  Dasch,  leader  of 
the  Long  Lsland  group  It  was  reporwd  that 
he  and  Ernest  Peter  Burger,  a  teammate, 
were  aiding  the  Government  These  two 
were  later  spared  the  death  penalty 

Among  the  witnesses  during  the  trial  was 
Director  Hoover  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
restlfatlon  and  11  Federal  Bureau  of  Inres- 
tlgatlon  agents,  who  played  a  part  In  apprre- 
hendlng  the  Nazi  consplrstors      Each  of  the 
accused  saboteurs  wm  given  an  opportunity 
to  testify  at  the  trial,  on  their  own  request, 
in  a  "last  ditch"  effort  to  save  their  llvw. 
An  early  wltnew  was  John  C  CuJlen,  ai-year- 
old  Coast  Guarduman,  of  Bar'M*'  Long  Island, 
who  on   a   mldntght-shlft  patrol    of   (J  miles 
o'  shore,  spotted  the  fog-veiled  arrival  of  the 
Dasch   team   near  Amafansett.  Long   Island, 
and  started  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inrestiga- 
tJon  on  the  hunt  that  rounded  up  the  eight 
saboteurs     He  also  disclosed  where  the  group 
of  trained  saboteurs  had  burled  their  Ger- 
man uniforms.  exploslTes.  and  other  equip- 
ment for  blowing  up  Important  war  plants. 
During  a  3-daj  recess  between  the  concli:- 
slon  of  evidence  and  the  final  argument,  as  a 
last    resort   to   Insure   for    nil    time    against 
any  qtiestlon  b^ng  ever  raised  that  the  rights 
of  the  acCTised  had  not  been  fully  protected, 
the  defense  counsel  took  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  extraordinary 
session   the  contention  whether  the  prisoners 
had  been  denied  their  civil  rtphta.  and  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  acted  unlawfully  in 
setting  up  the  military  trlbtinal.     The  Su- 
preme Court  had  to  be  called  back  to  Wash- 
ington      A   motion   for  leave   to   file   a   peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habea.s  corpus  was  entered 
on  behalf  of  seren  of  the  prisoners     George 
J  Dnsch  was  the  only  one  not  Joining  in  the 
apneal. 

Attorney  General  Blddle,  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  Colonel  Royall.  for  the  defense, 
a'-guPd  for  2  days  This  argument  indicated 
the  nature  of  the  prosecution  and  defense 
pleas  behind  closed  doors  In  the  military 
tribune  trial  chamber  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  The  prosecution  alleged  that  the 
elg^t  Nazis  left  this  country  for  Germany 
With  funds  furnished  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment. Herman  Hans  Haupt  traveled  on  a 
German  pnxspoTt  They  attended  a  sabotage 
school  near  Berlin  They  then  embarked 
frnm  L'Orient,  Prance.  In  two  U-boats 
equipped  wilii  exK-iisive  paraphernalia  and 


specific  InsUuctlCES  for  the  destruction  of 
imporuuit  dam--,  factcrfc*.  and  other  installa- 
t;o.is  in  thl.«  Cfjuntry.  and  plotted  a  2-year 
campai&n  of  salxjtage  to  further  the  Axis 
cause. 

The  defense  claimed  the  men.  all  former 
roE:dents  of  the  United  States,  were  loyal  to 
this  country;  that  they  attended  the  sabotage 
school  and  boarded  the  submarines  as  the 
only  means  of  fleelr^g  Germany;  vhai  they 
had  burled  their  explosives  In  the  sand  after 
landing  and  did  nothmg  to  cany  rut  any 
sabotare  campaign;  and  that  they  were  plan- 
ning to  report  to  the  authorities 

Attorney  General  Blddle  In  his  closing 
argument  said  the  President  had  full  au- 
thority to  order  that  the  German  prisoners 
be  tr,ed  by  a  military  commission  As 
enemies,  he  .said,  they  were  without  right  to 
the  safeguards  established  for  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  loyal  citizen?  This  view  wa«  Hatly 
denied  by  Colonel  Royall.  Citizens  enemies 
and  aliens  alike  he  argued,  have  the  prlvl- 
U  ge   of  recourse  to  the  courts 

The  Supreme  Court  announced  Its  ruling 
on  July  31  that  the  actloi.  of  the  President 
In  ordering  the  military  trlaJ  was  proper. 
The  Court  found  that  (1)  the  charges  pre- 
ferred •  •  •  allege  an  offen,ie  or  offenses 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to  order 
tried  before  a  military  commission;  (2i  the 
military  commission  wx*  lawtuUy  consti- 
tuted: (3)  the  petitioners  are  held  in  lawful 
custody  for  trial  before  the  military  commis- 
sion and  have  not  shown  cause  for  Ixung 
discha'-ged  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  Court  ruled  that  "the  spy  who  secretly 
and  without  uniform  paafce*  tlve  military 
lines  of  a  belMgerent  in  time  of  war  to 
gather  military  inlOTmation  and  communi- 
cate it  to  tbe  enemy."  or  to  destroy  life  or 
property,  la  subject  to  trial  by  military  tri- 
bunal appointed  by  the  President  Chief 
Justice  Stone  wrote  the  23-page  opinion. 
He  stated  that  the  Co*irt  la  unanhnoua  in 
its  conclusion  that  Articles  of  War  adopted 
by  CongresB  "cctild  not  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedmga  afford  any  baala  for  Issuing  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpua"  sought  by  the  Nazi 
saboteurs. 

Chief  Justice  Stone  pointed  out  that  Jus- 
tice Murphy,  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the 
Army  Is  on  active  rfntv  In  North  Carolina, 
and  "tool  no  part  In  the  consideration  or 
decision  of  these  caaes."  At  the  opening  of 
the  Court  Cblef  Justice  Stone  had  called 
tttentlon  that  hto  son.  MaJ  Lauaon  H  Stone, 
was  a  member  of  the  detenae  atafl  lor  the 
eight  sabotturs,  and  cpiestloned  his  own  qual- 
mratlon  to  sit.  The  Attorney  General  Im- 
mediately annotmced  thst  the  Government 
was  not  opposed  to  the  Chief  Justice  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings — bo  he  continued  to 
Eit.  and  eventually  wrote  the  decision  In  this 

famous  case.  .   *t.  * 

The  Chief  Justice  further  explained  that 
"Some  members  of  the  Court  are  cf  opinion 
that  Congreas  did  not  Intend  the  Articles  of 
War  to  govern  a  Presidential  mllf-ary  com- 
mLsslon  convened  for  the  determination  of 
questions  relating  to  admitted  enemy  In- 
vaders and  that  the  context  of  the  articles 
makes  clear  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  In  that  class  of  cases.  Others 
are  of  the  view  that — even  though  this  trial 
is  subject  to  whatever  provisions  of  the  ar- 
ticle of  war  has  In  terms  made  applicable 
to  'commlwlons'— the  particular  articles  In 
question,  rightly  construed,  do  no*,  foreclose 
the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Preeldent, 
or  that  shown  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Commission    •    •    •." 

Ch'ef  Justice  Stone  further  said  that  the 
ISee  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  famous 
case  Involving  a  civilian  named  Mllllgan  was 
Inapplicable  because  MllUgan  "whs  not  an 
enemy  belligerent  either  entitled  to  the 
status  of  a  prtooner  of  war  or  subject  to  the 
penaltlet  tenposed  opon  tmlawlm  belUfw- 


ents."  In  the  MlUlgan  decialon.  the  Suprema 
Court  held  that  a  military  commission  set  up 
by  tlie  President  In  a  section  ouUide  the 
field  of  actUiU  mllltajy  operations  was  in- 
valid. 


A  Confre««nian'f  Secretary  Viewi  tfie 
War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  ixiuiaiANA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTATl  VES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  HilBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
oiily  too  often  we  caiinot  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees. 

The  other  day  I  found  a  letter  In  my 
mail  which  attracted  my  particular  at- 
tention. 

It  held  my  interest  from  the  very  first  . 
line,  and  I  became  more  interested  in  it 
as  I  read  along.  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  who  the  writer  was.  Well,  im- 
agine my  avuprisc  when  I  turned  to  the 
last  page. 

Who  was  the  ^Miter? 
Well,  here  is  the  letter.    It  speaks  for 
Itself. 

Perhaps  in  many  of  our  congressional 
offices  there  is  more  wisdom,  logic,  com- 
mon sens«,  and  sound  thinking  and  rea- 
soning in  tlie  outer  office  than  in  the 
:inner  sanctum. 

None  of  us  have  a  monopoly  on  patri- 
otism, out-loud  thinlclng.  or  free  expres- 
sion. That  is  the  way  It  should  be  in 
America.  I  believe  that  is  what  we  are 
fighting  lot,  and  that  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  this  letter  so  engroaaed  me. 
Enough  of  my  own  thoughts  and  opin- 
ion.';. I  am  expresstog  them  all  the  time. 
Here  is  what  somebody  else  thinks,  and 
after  you  read  this  letter  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  Just  as  impressed  as  I  was  and 
will  agree  with  me  that  all  the  serious 
thinking  about  this  war  is  not  going  on 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  over  the  desks 
of  the  mihUry.  or  in  the  plush-car- 
peted ofiSccs  of  bureaucratic  bigwigs. 

I  submit  this  letter  to  you  Just  as  I 
received  it  on  my  desk: 

Wa»hij»ctoji,  D.  C,  February  19.  1943. 
Hon.  F.  EDWAaa  Htasai, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Houae  o/  ilcpre.3entaftt>c*. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  D«Aa  Comcressmam  :  This  is  my  first  let- 
ter to  my  Cougressman  expreasiug  my  views 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

No  matter  bow  serious  anything  might  be. 
there  is  always  a  ridiculous  side  aa  weU  as  an 
amusing  side.  I've  listened  to  the  radio, 
read  the  newspapers,  and  heard  a  lot  of  dis- 
cusalona  about  the  manpower  question.  To 
me  the  roost  ridiculous  qtuatlon  today  la  the 
quibbling  and  quarreling  going  oa  between 
our  various  governmental  agenclea.  particu- 
larly McHutt,  Hershey,  and  Wlckart. 

To  hear  Mr  McRutt.  you  would  'hlnk  It 
was  absolutely  essential  for  every  able-bodied 
man  in  America  to  be  engaged  intbe  P*o^- 
tlon  cf  tools  of  war  To  hear  OeneraJ  Hct- 
shey  you  would  thlnK  It  was  ab»*olutely  tmc- 
iry  lor  every  able-bodied  man  In  Aaorlca 


i 
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to  b«»  In  the  armed  services.  And  likewise, 
to  hear  Mr  Wlckard.  you  would  think  that 
everybody  in  the  United  States  and.  In  fact, 
the  world,  would  starve  to  death  within  the 
next  year  if  every  able-bodied  man  in  America 
doesn't  get  behind  the  plow. 

I  have  nephew.s  in  the  armed  services;  In 
fact.  I  have  five.  To  my  knowledge  not  a  sin- 
gle person  related  to  those  boys  as  wives, 
mothers,  or  even  sweethearts  have  com- 
plained bitterly  about  their  absences.  While 
no  close  relative  of  mine  that  I  know  of  is 
engaged  in  a  war  plant.  I  believe  that  would 
work  very  little  hardship  on  any  of  my  fam- 
ily. My  people  are.  strictly  speaking,  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Down  home  my  aged  father  has. 
no  doubt,  lost  many  of  his  Held  hands;  I 
know  that  the  colored  boys  I  knew  at  home 
have  gone.  The  last  I  heard  of  Zero.  Ham- 
bone.  Ike.  Luther.  John,  and  Elg  Boy,  they 
were  all  in  the  Army.  Yet  Just  this  past 
week  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father,  who 
l.s  now  75  years  old.  saying  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  "break  ground  "  Now.  if  you 
don't  know  what  "breaking  ground"  Is,  hav- 
ing llv«d  In  the  city  most  of  your  life.  I'm 
cure  that  some  of  your  colleagues  could  tell 
you  what  that  means 

I  know  that  the  war  has  brought  about 
many  change.s  in  the  lives  of  our  American 
petiple,  but  when  I  see  a  man  75  years  old 
planning  to  ko  ahead  without  complaint  and 
do  Just  wlint  he  has  done  all  of  his  life  I 
can't  really  understand  why  there  Us  so  much 
bungling  of  Jiib.s  among  our  higher-ups.  Id 
like  nothing  better  than  to  sit  on  the  front 
porch  at  home  for  about  3  hours  and  hear 
the  wise  counsel  f)f  my  father,  and  I  Ijelleve 
lie  could  mutch  the  wits  and  planning  of  a 
lot  of  our  so-called  leaders. 

If  thfre  is  so  m\ich  food  to  he  produced. 
80  many  tt)ol.s  of  war  to  manufacture,  and 
■O  many  men  necessary  to  bear  the  arms,  why 
can't  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  tiiese  vari- 
ous programs  forget  perstinal  aspirations  and 
get  together  with  something  that  is  .'^ound 
and  lokjlcal  toward  winning  this  war?  It 
seems  tt)  me  that  a  lot  of  people  In  America 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  taking  thlntrs 
the  ea.sy  way  that  they  think  tlie  rest  of  the 
good  red-b!oi)dfd  Americans  feel  the  same  as 
they  do  They  re  afraid  to  impose  drastic 
rationing  programs   for    this   reason. 

Personally.  If  it  means  not  having  another 
new  dress  for  the  duration,  another  pair  of 
nlKx"."!.  or  any  of  tlie  other  things  that  ore 
bound  to  be  rationed  I  shall  not  be  one  to 
complain  Tlie  (juicker  we  give  up  these 
things,  the  quicker  we  will  be  able  to  get 
them  back  for  keeps 

I  he.'^itate  to  write  this  for  fear  It  will  work 
n  hard.shlp  on  others,  but  If  all  our  rationing 
Is  going  to  be  as  lenient  as  sugar,  for  exam- 
ple, certainly  nobody  In  America  will  .suffer. 
Snce  the  rationing  of  sugar,  my  nximmates 
and  I  have  bought  more  sugar  than  we  ever 
did  before  simply  because  we  didn't  want  the 
coupons  to  expire  without  having  been  used. 

"Vou  hear  a  lot  about  taxation.  I'm  cer- 
tainly not  ctimplnlning  abotit  the  amount  of 
taXM  I  will  have  to  pay.  I  am  not  even 
taking  any  deductions  I  wouldn't  have 
many  If  I  ttxik  them,  but  the  savings  would 
po-sibly  mean  93  or  M  or  even  $10  to  me. 
Hut  why  chisel  on  Uncle  8am'' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Congreasman.  seriovisly.  do  you  think  it  will 
ever  be  posmble  to  get  an  answer  to  the  fore- 
most question  in  this  letter^  1  know  there 
must  be  one  fomewhere.  and  I  m  Ju.«t  waiting 
to  see  which  one  of  the  big  boys  will  give  in 
first  and  admit  that  his  particular  job  is  not 
the  cnly  one  m  .America  i^t  grave  ;n-.poi-.t;  e. 
The  three  men  heading  their  resp.c.M'  j  hs 
whom  I  have  mentioned  In  this  letter  should 
tie  in  with  i>ne  another  as  though  they  were 
chiseled    with     the    finest    precision    Instru- 


ment— and  that  Instrument  being  the  sin- 
cere Interest  cf  cur  American  people  at  heart. 
Could  there  be  a  better  one? 

By  this  time.  If  you  haven't  already  turned 
the  page  to  see  who  was  writing  you  this 
letter.  I  gue.ss  I  will  have  to  explain  my  pur- 
pose in  writing.  You  know.  I  sit  In  your 
office  everyday  and  see  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  letters  come  in,  and  I  sometimes 
wonder  If  those  pc<iple  had  access  to  the 
public  press  wouldn't  a  lot  of  good  come  from 
the  various  suggest  ions.  Some  are  not  so 
sound;  others  are  excellent  if  given  to  the 
public  in  general  to  voice  as  their  own 
sentlment.s. 

In  every  person's  heart.  I  guess,  there  Is  a 
strong  desire  to  contribute  something  worth 
while  to  the  war  effort.  In  every  person's 
heart  there  is  at  one  time  or  another  an  urge 
to  stand  on  a  .soap  box.  if  need  be.  and  shout 
to  the  world  their  thoughts  and  Ideas.  I've 
seen  less  constructive  ideas  than  my  own  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

AH    in    all.    Congres.sman.    don't    you    wish 
that  something  could  be  done  to  rectify  the 
bungling  now  going  on  In  government?     Or 
are  we  going  to  "let  George  do  It "? 
Seriously,  your  secretary, 

Alice  S   Fisher. 


Civil  Aviation — Its  Development  and 
Progresi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF   ARKAN.S.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncr^dau.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkan.sa.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  mucli  consideration  be- 
ing Riven  tc  ci'.il  and  commercial  avia- 
tion. Us  de\clopmcnt  and  progress,  and 
more  especially  to  p>ost-war  problems.  I 
am  asking  Irave  to  ln.<;rrt  in  the  Record 
a  very  fine  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
WashmL'ton  Post  this  morning.  I  trust 
every  Memljer  of  the  Hou-e  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  reading 
this  editorUI  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so.  I  think  it  is  worth.y  of  careful 
consideration: 

VOTE   ON    A   DOC    nCHT 

On  the  surface  tl\*  proposal  to  set  up  a 
separate  standing  committee  on  aviation  is 
a  recognition  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
civil  aviation  after  the  war  That  Is  why  the 
move  has  attracted  .-support  We  may  agree 
with  such  a  view  and  at  tlie  same  time  sub- 
mit that  the  naming  of  a  new  committee 
would  in  fact  do  far  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  aviation  Indu-i^try.  This  may  seem  a 
contradiction  In  terms  But  the  truth  of 
such  an  ob.servatlon  will  be  obvious  alter  a 
little  consideration, 

Civil  aviat-on  after  the  war  Is  going  to  have 
Its  future  determined  largely  by  Itg  ability 
to  meet  corripentive  rate.s  In  other  words. 
It  Win  be  situated  In  the  context  of  general 
transportation,  l'»  problems  must  therefore 
be  considered  along  with  the  problems  of 
general  transportation  Tliat  is  the  present 
position,  and  it  h.is  everything  t*)  commend 
it.  Aviation  and  all  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation are  handled  by  the  Intenstate  and 
Foreign  Comme:ce  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative  Clarence  F. 
LiA.     This   committee   Is  the   legislative   au- 


thority and  umpire  the  mandate  of  which  Is 
to  as.'-.ure  Ja«tice  among  competing  carr  ers 
It  Is  In  a  position  to  be  both  a  protecting  and 
restraining  power  over  the  relations  among 
our  different  forms  of  transport. 

Never  In  the  last  20  years,  or  since  civil 
aviation  came  under  its  wing,  has  there  l  een 
any  question  about  the  Impartiality  of  this 
committee.  All  the  leaders  of  our  trans])or- 
tatlon  .systems  at  various  times  have  borne 
Witness  to  that  fact.  Those  testimonies  like- 
wise show  that  the  committee  has  been  far- 
sighted,  wise,  and  constructive.  Let  us  see 
how  civil  aviation  has  fared  under  the  aegis 
of  Representative  Lias  b<Kly.  The  first  wit- 
ness is  Col.  Edgar  S.  Gorrell,  president  of  the 
Air  Transport  As.soclation  of  America,  a  so- 
ciety which  Includes  all  the  air  lines  of  the 
United  States.    In  1939  he  said: 

•"With  the  air-transport  Industry  forjlng 
ahead  In  its  mission  of  public  service,  we 
are  extremely  fortunate  In  having  as  our 
Federal  charter  of  regulation  a  new  ('ivil 
Aeronautics  Act,  In  the  drafting  of  which  the 
statesmanship  of  foresight  was  employe  1  In 
liberal  degree,  and  in  the  support  of  w  lich 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  after  a  pa- 
tient, long-continued,  and  conscientious 
study,  made  an  immea.surable  contribution 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  and  the  future 
welfare  of  our  commerce,  our  Postal  Service, 
and  our  national  defense.  Already  America 
has  recognized  their  action  as  Just  and  vise. 
The  brake  has  iieen  taken  from  the  wheel   " 

Then  Capt  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  speaking 
after  the  Collier  Trophy  was  given  to  the 
air  lines  and  to  the  Army  for  the  gre  itcst 
accomplishment  in  aviation  for  last  yeai  : 

"This  award  takes  on  special  significance 
at  this  time  because  It  brings  to  light  the 
vision  and  foresight  of  the  Congress  ol  the 
Unit^  d  States  and  tlie  Government  in  at  opt- 
ing, years  ago.  a  long-range  program  to  fos- 
ter, develop,  and  encourage  civil  aviation. 
Such  a  pri  gram,  under  which  the  air  lines  of 
the  United  States  were  developed  to  a  d  'gree 
of  usefuhiess  and  efficiency  unsurpas-sed  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  enabled  them  o  be 
ready  to  help  the  Army  solve  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  the  whole  war" 

Fu.ally  President  Roosevelt  In  1939: 

"Civil  aviation  Is  clearly  recognized  a*  the 
backlog  of  national  defen.se  in  the  Civil  .\ero- 
nautics  Act  which  .set  up  the  effective  ma- 
chlner>'  for  a  comprehensive  national  jolicy 
with  respect  to  the  air  Underlying  the  utat- 
ute  is  the  principle  that  the  country  e  wi  Ifare 
in  time  of  peace  and  its  safety  in  time  or  war 
rests  upon  the  existence  of  a  stabllizet  air- 
craft production — an  economically  and  :ech- 
nically  sound  air  transportation  system,  both 
domestic  and  overseas — an  adequate  s  ipply 
of  well-trained  civilian  pilots  and  giound 
personnel" 

What  would  happen  If  aviation  were  aken 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  vcstet  in  a 
separate  committee  on  aviation?  Clearl"  that 
committee,  left  with  railroads  and  bu.'se.s, 
would  lose  Its  Judicial  attitude  It  would  be 
forced  to  represent  railroads  and  buns*  s  It 
would  become  a  special  pleader  That  vould 
also  be  the  pos.tlon  of  the  new  comnlttee 
on  aviation.  Tills  committee  would  epre- 
sent  the  air  lines  and  plead  for  theni  8o 
we  should  see  on  Capitol  Hill  the  dei  Ih  of 
a  truly  constructive  committee  of  Co.Xfttm 
which  has  done  and  can  continue  to  do  yeo- 
man service  for  transportation  In  genenl  and 
aviation  in  particular  and  the  birih  cf  two 
competitive  committees  which  between  them 
could  strangle  impartial  regulation,  n.cse 
who  vote  for  a  separate  committee  on  avia- 
tion would  thu.s  be  voting  nothing  m.ore 
than  a  dogfight,  whether  they  realize  it  cr 
not.  That  is  not  the  way  to  assure  the  wise 
development  of  civil  aviation  in  the  new  air 
age. 
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■moke   of    battle   and   evidences   of    Internal 
and  external  sabotage  and  vice 


tenance  of  a  free  and  stable  order  In  the  world 
regardless  cf  race  or  religion;   Now,  therefore 


county,  and  Stale  officers  and  employees,  and 
srh(><il   teachers,   and    tha«   place   them   In   a 


equipped  with  extensive  parapnernaaa  »uu 
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Letter  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  W.  Parry,  of  Toronto, 
Canada 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdJiesday,  February  24.  1943 
Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  W.  D. 
Jamison,  a  former  Member  of  the  House, 
by  Mr.  'Wilfrid  W.  Parry,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  us  follows: 

Arnoldi,  Parrt  &  Campbell, 

Tnronto.  Canada 
The  Honorable  W   D   jamifson. 
Southern  Building. 

Wc.Oivjgtcn.  D   C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator:   This  letter  is  not  an  im- 
pulsive gesture  but  oripinates  frun    your  sug- 
gtstion   that  interchange  of   ideas   is  always 
valuable 

As  a  Junior  member  of  your  -Window 
Seat,"  I  perhaps  should  be  cautious  in  ex- 
pressing my  view  on  a  subject  with  which 
you  may  have  already  dealt  <  n  numerous  oc- 
casions" It  IS,  therelure,  with  reservation 
and  apology  that  I  venture  U3  write  on  a 
matter  upon  winch  I  feel  very  strongly 

From  vour  law  office  window  you  "look  over 
the  White  K  u^e  toward  the  balance  of  'he 
country."  Perhaps  I  might  suggest  that 
not  only  should  vour  vision  be  Icbs  restricted 
but  that  rather  you  should  acquire  a  tele- 
scope capnble  of  looking  further  atield  When 
you  do  vou  may  have  other  thoughts  occur 
Of  pitssuig  Interest  which  it  may  well  be  your 
duly  to  express  even  H  It  oQends  the  jxdicy 
of    your    lar-reachlng   publlcatK  n 

(at  Turn  y  )ur  telescope  en^^t  and  lcK)k  alxiut 
3  000  miles  into  the  hearf^  and  souls  of  a 
Strange  people  called  English  For  3  years 
they  have  made  every  poss.bie  sacrifice  with- 
out  complaltlt. 

For  3  years  they  have  labored  all  day  In 
the  factorv  and  pto<xl  by  all  night  as  home 
defense  against  tho^e  devils  of  the  air  and 
mcaaengers  of  death  appropriately  caU-d 
Huns 

For  3  years  thev  hive  known  what  It  is  to 
have  the  work  of  a  lifetime  blown  to  pieces 
and  their  loved  ones  broken  or  dead 

Por  3  years  thev  have  willlnglv  sent  their 
sons  abroad  to  brave  th"  perils  of  land.  sea. 
and  air— and  lor  3  years  have  waited  In 
agony  to  receive  curt  War  O'nrc  notincalion 
thrit  leelons  of  their  sfms  "will  not  grow  o^d, 
as  we  who  are  left  grow  old  " 

For  3  yeft'-s.  stipported  by  nothing  but  grim 
determination,  they  have  faced  sner-rs  leveled 
at    the    -old    school    tie""    and    the    "playing 
fields  ( f  Eton"  from  thoM»  M«me  f>f  wht  m  face 
only  the  danger  of  hardening  of  the  arteries. 
(b»  If   you   will   n«.w   turn   your  telescope 
North  you  will  discover  (and  It  may  be.  for 
many  of  your  readers,  a  discovery)   a  lar^c 
country  Inhabited  by  a  small,  diverse  popu- 
lation.    Perhaps  the   record  of   the  last   war 
Will  justify  flie  addition  of  some  attribute 
of  coumee.     8. nee  pioneer  davs  the  struggle 
for  existence  in  Canoda  ha-s  bi(  n  unceasingly 
arduous      Living  beside  a  miyhiy  industrial 
country  we  have  be«  n  compelled  to  maintain 
a  standard  of  livmu'  equal   to   yours  or   lose 
our  people  to  you,  this  despite  provocative 
tariffs   the  necessary  handicaps  ol  wide  open 
enaces    and  the  vagaries  of  the  world  price 
of  wheat      (Incidentally,  for  some  years  we 
have  bought  more  from  you  than  any  other 
nation  >      Repeat«d)v  In  your  country  I  h-ar 
the  inference  that  Canada  is  not  doing  her 


part  m  today's  debacle.  Focus  your  telescope 
carefully  and  whatever  the  truth  may  be, 
tell  your  people,  so  that  if  there  Is  Injustice 
It  may  be  now  avoided. 

North  of  the  txmndary  you  will  find  a  peo- 
ple, handicapped  by  lack  of  numbers  and 
actual  wealth,  struggling  to  make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  common  cause.  In  the 
hope  of  maintaining  our  liberty,  our  people 
have  acccptf»d  without  a  whimper  increi.sinc 
conUol  and  vexatious  restriction  Lsibcr. 
without  protest,  accepted  fixed  wages  a  year 
ago  although  the  worker  mlcht  well  have  ex- 
pected to  come  Into  hL«  own  aftT  the  meager 
days  of  the  depression — Jjusim  ss  accepted, 
also  without  a  murmur,  the  100-peicent  ex- 
cess profits  tax  as  the  final  step  in  squeezing 
the  last  drop  from  its  operations  Obediently 
our   merchants  accepted  price  control  at  a 

time  when  they  would  have  exploited  the 
market  Nonessential  lnciu.«try  is  being  rap- 
ld!v  folded  up  ar.d  labor  is  no  longer  free  to 
wander  but  must  stay  where  the  RUthorlties 
dictate.  As  for  p<-)or  Mr  John  Citizen  he 
accepts  his  annoying  burden  with  complete 
composure  and  pays  and  prays.  All  this. 
riark  you  when  yru,  our  reighb(-rs,  were 
enjoying  the  thrill  of  an  inflation  speeded  on 
by  mcrraslnc  wa^jes  aiid  their  concomitant, 
mounting    prices 

We  are  not  an  industrial  people  but 
through  trial  and  many  errors  have  now  a 
creditable  lecord  of  production  of  necc.s^sary 
munitions  Canada  is  not  a  wailil-:e  nation 
but  our  best  blood  Is  already  In  the  arm.cd 
forces,  the  second  successive  generation  of 
Canada"s  potential  leaders,  possibly  to  be 
lost  to  her.  As  for  the  .slackers  in  Canada 
who  would  let  their  brothers  fight  for  them, 
public    opinion    and    the    prcwi:  g   emergency 

Will  deal  with  thLs  problem  before  very  long. 
We  are  criticized  for  lack  of  ••con.'--cription." 
This  Is  a  long  story  and  cannot  be  under- 
E'ood  by  outsiders  unices  the  history  of  Can- 
aria  for  the  past  200  years  is  carefully  studied. 
Ti.e  answer  will  bo  fou?-.d  there  Is  it  not 
really  a  matter  of  our  own  business — internal 
mechanics — in  view  of  the  fict  thut  cur  au- 
thorities repeatedly  advise  us  thai  we  have 
^  met  and  .iTe  n.ceXir.q,  the  present  demand  lor 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen? 

We  feel  quite  crpable  of  dealing:  with  cur 
own  problem-  in  nur  own  way.  but  the  curse 
c.  pclltics  (wh:ch  :s  rot  confined  to  Canada) 
makes  the  solution  difficult  and  not  quickly 
attained.  In  the  mr'antlme.  recoi;nl7,ng  all 
the   diflKUlt.es.   perhaps   someone    could   tui;- 

gest  What  in  Heaven's  name  more  we  can  do. 
Believe  me.  if  we  knew  ai.yhir.g  we  would 
do  it.  Our  handicap  is  lack  of  I'-.ndershlp  lor 
a  people  willing  and  anxicus  to  do  mere  and 
more.  Critlcl!=m  'n  high  places— yes -but  let 
It  stop  there  lest  the  innocent  Ik?  Involved 
w|f h  the  responsible  "Milton :  Thou  .shouldst 
be  living  at  this  h<-ur  "' 

(c)    Yf  ur    ieU.''eoi>e   Is   now   back   at   home. 
and  peihaps  I  might  have  a  peek  thr.  ugh  It. 
Your  criti':-*  are  internal,  and  as  in  outsider 
with  a  fair  kncwleoge  of  what  li.  tat-Miig  accom- 
pli bed  it  IS  rbvious  to  me  that  you  ore  doUg 
a  real  Job,  although  nothing  you  may  do  will 
exceed    the    American     echlevement    which 
made  it  p<jMible  for  yoti  to  go  to  war  a  unlt*>d 
people      In   asking   you    to   wrap  our   wenk- 
ne«cs  in  the  clonk  cf  our  ititcutlons  and  cur 
results  we.  for  cur  part,  piefer  U)  Ignore  the 
el  meiit  in  vour  cf  U'.'ry  which  Ui  my  am^ve- 
ment   boasts   that   America   has   again   been 
called  m  to  save  the  world  when  others  have 
fa. led      If   failure    consists  of    the   facing   of 
overv.helm.ng  odds  by  a  people  who  stripped 
tliemselves  of  meins  of  defense  in  order  to 
give    practical    i-upi>  rt    to    the    Idealism    of 
wor^d  p»"ace.  the  British  are  guilty.    If  failure 
means  carrving  the  wh  ,le  burden  of  defend- 
ing civili?iition  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
struggle,  the  Briti-h  have  failed.     Nc;  as  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned,  despite  the  errors 
of  or  lack  of  leaderbhip.  they  have  done  theU 


I>art  In  saving,  as  Jan  Masaryk  haa  ao  ably 
taid.  what  little  remains  of  democracy  for  the 
world.  You  In  the  United  States  can't  win 
this  war  any  more  than  the  British  can,  but 
together  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  his  heritage 
and  trachtion  of  simple  domestic  freedom, 
his  common  language  and  common  worship, 
(«n. 

You  are  doing  a  magnificent  Job  in  your 
country.     I    «5aw    the    effort    recently    clean 
i.hrough   to   Brazil      Elsewhere   it   Is   or   soon 
could  be  repeated  until  the  concerted  weight 
of    all    will    attain    victory.      Your    thinking 
iniblic  IS  apt  to  be  overly  critical,  but  should 
realize  that  fundamentally  you  are  doing  the 
impossible  and   doing  it  well  despite  olMta- 
cles.     Let  us  ignore  the  beams  and  the  motes, 
and    with    increased    devotion    Increase    the 
liacrlflces  which   the   times  demand.     Every- 
where  action;    not    talk      The    war    has    not 
oeen  won.  and  there  is  no  time  for  compla- 
cency     Our  united  effort  falls  far   short   of 
being  enough   " 

(d)  This  brings  me  to.  I  hope,  a  logical 
conchu-ion.     We  three  countries  are  groping 
in   cur   own    way    to   end    the   threat    to    our 
mode  of  life      There  have  been  and  will  be 
mistakes  and  co.stly  errors  of  Jud^•menl:   this 
Is  inevitable.     In  each  country  aie  critics  of 
the  others  who  can  defeat   the  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  effort  we  so  much  desire     This  Is 
serious.     Time,  in    Its  own   Inimitable  ttyle. 
recently  described  the  American  and  British 
soldier  in  the  British  L'les  as  allergic  to  one 
another.     The  i-ame  feeling  occurs  in  hmher 
places,  where  conservatism  frequently  clashes 
with  the  dynamics  of  mass  proc'.uction  to  en- 
danger the  foundations  of  our  whole  struc- 
ture.    Tills  must  be  eliminated   by   the  Brit- 
ish and  American  understanding  OTie  another 
and  making  the  needed  allowances  for  view- 
point   and    tradition.    It    Is    your    personal 
prctalcm    through    your  own    medivim   to   tell 
your  readers,  far  from  battle  lines  and  Imme- 
diate   danger,    that    the    Brltlsher"s    heart    Is 
sound,  that  his  courage  does  not  falter,  and 
that  his  sacrifice  cannot  be  measured  in  words 
nor  it.s  value  to  the  ultimate  computed      It  Is, 
as  well,  the  Britisher's  task  to  recognl7e  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  characterLstlcs  between 
the  mw  world  and  the  old.  and  to  aecept  surh 
dilferei.ces  as  a  distinction  which  should  be 
encouraged,  not  deprecated      Anomalctis    as 
It   may    teem.    It    wa^    tho    German.    Hepel.    I 
believe,  who  said:    "The  greatest  tragedies  of 
hlRtory  have  not  been  the  stru<<rles  of  rU'ht 
against    wrong,    but    the    struggles    of    right 
B'jaln.  t    rit-'ht,"      There    Ut    mu(  li    of    troth    In 

this.     Let    us  encouraee  no  such   tragedies. 
They  lead  to  d'f'at  and  damnation 

(e)  1  have  left  Canada's  pi.rt  until  the 
end.  v;e  believe  that  we  represent  the  mean 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  In  trfJition, 
Bnti.'-h;  In  envl.'onm'^nt.  American.  We  be- 
lieve that  we.  uniquely,  cua  Interpret  vou  to 
the  Engli'h.  and  the  English  to  you  We 
want  to  take  on  the  Job,  but  to  do  so  we 
muFt  enjcy  the  complete  confidence  of  be  ih 
parties.  If  we  ar<'  worthy,  give  us  a  chance. 
Build  us  up.  and  try  us  In  any  way.  Tell 
your  people  about  U".  not  dlspui'lng  the 
weaknesj-es.  but  accentuntlnR  vw  virtues,  if 
any,  and  our  w.lllngneiw  to  wrve  the  good 
of  humanity.  Perhap'^  we  can  do  a  i  /b  We 
are  yt  ur  neighbors  unc  afk  ncih'ng  except 
the  chance  to  pull  our  own  weight  wh^ie  it 
could  be  most  effective.  Come  and  ntudy  u«, 
Invite  us  to  come  ant*  talk  to  you,  not  as 
propasanduts  but  as  pcples  wl'.o  under- 
ttund  one  another  and  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage We  are  con/.CKUs,  too  consclotis,  or 
our  limitations  without  being  told  from 
a'.'oad,  and  this  knowledge  will  remtdy  cur 
weaknesses. 

Keep  ycur  telescope  pointed  abroad  m 
ordpr  to  learn  and  publish  the  visl-^n  you 
obtain,  not  of  the  United  States,  or  of  Can- 
ada or  of  Britain,  but  of  a  Chris' lan  crusade 
being  fought  to  maintain  and  advance  cv- 
llization,    now    so    much    obscured    by    the 
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you,   on»  member  of  his  stall  vas  Instru- 
mental in  getting  the  oukchiniau  back   to 


Federal  aid  te  the  SUtes  for  highway  pur- 
poses; and 


>_      I*      onr 


^V\n^      *«rmv\o1 


certainly  were  wrong,  aven  the  hlgbaat  cf 
them,  before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  may  well  be 
thiit  the  -exnertar  still  are  wronr  about  Japan 


A7S0 


Binokr    of    hat'^c    nnd  CVldMieM   of    Internal 
■nd  rxtt-rnal  Biibotnge  and  TiM. 

Your  Work  and  nune  must  he  largely  per- 
sonal It  Is  dIRlcult  to  Impress  upon  the 
Ind.vulual  that  his  efTort  counts  and  that 
ns  the  nr^ln.s  of  wind  and  drops  of  water  each 
collecrivrly  make  up  the  irresiistible  forces  uf 
natu-e  so  It  can  be  with  us  in  the  field  ol 
human  endeavor  Thu  as  an  ultimate  can 
be  our  r)nly  ade<juate  dffenf*  ai;aln.st  thofe 
who  Wf  uld  destroy  us  nnd  bring  bark  the 
Daik  Agf's 

You  have  a  serious  responsibility  as  an 
editor  and  a  grand  medium  for  enlisting  In- 
dividual  support  m  this  crusade;  not  to  the 
berpt«,fure  isolated  Amoncas  but  to  the  cause 
Of  freedom,  and  yo\ir  work  will  be  your  (?reat- 
Wt  reward  Nothing  else  matters  Was  It 
not  Actchylus  who  so  subjectively  described 
the  vnlue  oj  "he  pflort  which  I  am  so  leebly 
trying  to  p<irtri»y  and  to  follow    - 

'The  moaning  of  the  homeless  sea 
The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  or  slow 
Draw  down  Aeon  Ian  hills  and  sow 
Thf-  dust   rf  continents   to   b."  " 
Sincerely, 

WtLFRID    W     Parrt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATTVES 

Wed  Ties  da 'J.  Fcbruaru  24.  1943 

Mr  MANSFIELD  of  Montana  Mr. 
Sp^'akpr.  undtr  U'a\o  to  t'Xtt-nd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rfcord.  I  inciude  the  fol- 
lowing joint  momonal  of  the  Lepislaturc 
of  the  State  of  Montana: 

Substitute  for  House  Joint  Memorial  3 
Joint  memorial  to  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  of  America    setting 
forth  the  wishes  of  the  twenty-eighth  leg- 
islative   Bs-eitib!v    of    Montana,    relative    to 
t^e  Winning  i-f  the  war  by  the  total  defeat 
cf  the  Ax  s  pi  wers.  nnd  relative  to  post-war 
■ettlrments  HfTectIng  the  peace  and  stabil- 
ity  of   vur  country    and   of    the   wjir'.d.   and 
Rfliln^  the  P:e-:i<Jent  and  the  Senate,  as  the 
f-c^ty-making    power    In    our    country,    to 
fu!ly    recoK:u/e    and    accept    our    national 
duty  ar.d  res-ponflbillty  In  the  reestobllsh- 
n-.ent    and    future    maintmai'ce    of    wc»;d 
peace  and  order 
Tu  t>-"  Prer.di'nl  and  the  Senate  of  the  Unitid 
States: 
Wnereas  young  men  from  Montana  are  for 
•  Moond   time    in   a   generation   nghting  and 
djrlnp   on    foreign    sen    for    the    freedom    and 
Mcunty  of  our  Nation:  and 

V.hcieas  the  people  of  our  State  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  a  Nation  as  large  and  as 
poweriul  as  the  United  States  of  America  will 
find  It  inipoji-siole  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
cmnplete  isolation  in  a  wqfld  In  which  dis- 
tances are  l)elng  cut  down  every  day  by  con- 
tinually improving  means  of  transportation 
atid  communication,  and  hopeful  that  In  the 
peace  to  fellow  cur  certain  victory  that  our 
country  will,  together  with  the  other  nations, 
accept  Its  full  share  of  responsibility  In  the 
re<~!rgniiifltig  and  rebuilding  of  the  post-war 
wo-ld  and  th.e  safeguarding  of  world  peace: 
and 

Wliereas  real'z:ng  that  the  new  problems 
our  Nation  will  iaee  in  its  ta-k  cf  helping  to 
establi.-^li  and  ni.iintaip.  a  ju.-it  and  durable 
peace,  ni-.iy  requ  le  certain  .'iai-;  ifice.<  a  hij'h 
-d'votion  to  thf  cause  of  world  peace  a  unitrd 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  of  the  Nation, 
And  A  determination  to  insist  on  the  main- 


tPtiance  rf  a  free  nnd  stable  order  in  tlie  wcrld 
regardless  cf  race  or  religion:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Rciolied.  That  the  Twenty-eighth  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  at  Montana,  in 
regular  s«'S«ion  assembletl.  the  senate  and 
house  concurring  do  respectiiilly  aiid  ear- 
nestly urge  upon  the  PresideMi  and  the  Sen- 
ate ^>t  the  United  Ptat«-s.  om  Hrin  convic- 
tion that  our  war  effort  .•-hould  not  stop 
short  of  the  total  military  deliat  of  all  the 
Axis  Powers;  our  belief  in  the  vital  need  of 
our  country's  full  c»K>peraiicn  and  responsi- 
bility, with  the  other  United  Nations  in  re- 
establishing order  after  the  present  wai ;  In 
the  maintenance  of  peace  ;n  the  many  coun- 
tries where  civil  law  hm^  been  wiped  out  dur- 
ing this  wir,  and  iii  the  incessary  use  of 
international  pnlicit^g  or  sv:ch  other  menus 
as  may  be  required  to  keep  such  peace;  In 
the  rL-adJustnit'nt  of  treaties  with  other 
nations  so  the  world  trade  and  commercial 
needs  and  possibilities  may  be  "iicouragtd 
and  devrh  p?d  to  the  mutual  benrflt  of  all 
nations  and  peoples;  and  in  the  necessity 
that  our  country  accept  this  inevitable 
change  In  our  world  relations  and  enter  upon 
such  new  policy  with  the  courage  ai.d  det'-r- 
mmatlon  characteristic  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  with  a  full  conflclence  in  the 
cven'ual  solution  of  the  principal  problems 
ahead,  to  the  end  that  American  principles 
may  benefit  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
strengthen  and  fortify  here  at  home  those 
same  principles  cf  economic  and  political 
democracy  which  we  so  deeply  cherish;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Montana,  to  the  HunDra'^le  Fiiuiklin  D  Ro"se- 
velt.  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Membrs  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  to  each  of  the  l»gis!at:ve  assemblies 
<  f  the  several  State.s  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


Amendment   of   the    Social    Security    Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  iind<i  leave  to  «:;ti'nd  my  rc- 
mark.s  in  the  Re'^ord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing joint  memorial  of  the  Legi.slature 
of  the  Slate  of  Montana: 

House   Joint   Memorial    1 
Joint  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  the  amendment  by  that 
body  of  the  S(K!nl  Securitv  Act  of  Congress 
so  as  to  provide  for  the   payment   by   the 
Federal   Government   of  social    security   to 
city,    county,    and    State    cfflcers    and    em- 
ployees, and  school  teachers 
To    the    Honorable    Senate    and     House    of 
Representatives  of  f/ie  United  States  of 
America 
Whereas  the  Social  Security  Act  of  Congress 
makes  no  provision  for  the  p.iyment  to  city, 
county,  or  State  officers  or  employees;   Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representativt's  of  the  Twentjj-eightn  Lrgis- 
/cf  lie  A.':.iemtly  of  the  State  nt  Man  tana  {  both 
House  concurring) ,  That  the  Conure.ss  of 
the  United  States  of  Aiiieiic;i  be.  and  it  is 
hereby,  respectfully  urged  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  such  manner  as  to 
provide  for  the  payment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  adequate  social  security  to  city, 


county,  and  Stale  officers  nnd  employees,  and 
sch(X)l  teacliers,  and  thus  place  them  in  a 
po  ition  of  equality  with  industrial  and  other 
employees,  and  be  It  further 

Re  wived  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
mailed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repie-^entatives  oX 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Repre;5entatives  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Montana. 


San  Francisco  Shipyard  Labor  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALlrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undei  lra\e  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ir.  tlie  Re  ORD.  I  include  llie  fol- 
lowinti  letter  from  the  Hon.  Frances  Per- 
kins. Secretary  of  Labor,  and  my  reply 
thereto: 

Drp*RTMENT  or  Labu, 

Omct  OF    TUr.   SECRETAnT. 

V/a^lnngton,  February  13,  1943. 
The  Honorable  John  Z    ANoEaaoN. 
House  of  Representatnwi. 

Wa-^hington.  D   C 

My  Dfah  CoNcprssMAN  Ander50n  :  I  have 
read  your  letter  of  February  4.  1943.  which  you 
Incorporated  in  the  Congressional  Rrror.D  in 
reply  to  my  letter  to  you  of  January  LB,  1343 
I  should  appreciate  having  this  letter  made  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record 

You  again  refer  to  the  refusal  of  Messrs. 
Hock  Dillon,  and  Smith  uj  meet  with  Ad- 
miral Greensird?  and  General  DeWitt.  I  a;n 
not  in  a  position  to  adv  se  y<  u  of  th?  reasons 
whlchcau.sed  these  men  to  refrain  from  meet- 
ing with  Admnal  Greenslede  and  General 
DfWitt.  I  did  net  learn  of  this  until  sf  me 
time  after  the  incident  and.  of  course,  had  no 
control  over  It 

You  ask  why  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  call 
Messrs  Ho*;k.  Dillon,  and  Smith  by  long  dis- 
tance telephone  after  the  President  had  tele- 
graphed them  to  comply  with  zcne  standards 
and  the  antimigratlon  agreement. 

My  call  was  mad?  befcre  the  telegram  was 
sent  I  did  not  call  Messrs.  Hook.  Dillon,  end 
Smith,  but  called  Mr.  H(»klns.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  conciliator  In  San  Franc. sco. 
The  conciliator  talk-^d  to  Messrs  Ho<.k,  Dillon. 
and  Smith  In  his  ofBce.  and  they  requested  to 
speak  with  me  They  did  Ceitalniy  it  was 
my  duty  to  Il.'^tcn  particularly  as  they  were 
contending  that  they  were  conforming  to 
existing  laws  a:  d  orders. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  the  President  His 
telegram,  while  informal,  v. as  an  Executive 
order.  In  calling  the  Department  of  Labor 
conciliator  In  San  Francisco  I  was  mere;y 
carrying  out  my  duty  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  attempt  to  secure  effective  com- 
pliance with   the  President's  order. 

You  again  assert  that  my  representatives 
did  not  work  in  close  cooperation  with  Ad- 
miral Grecnslade  and  his  staff  while  they 
were  in  San  F^anci«co. 

Admiral  Greenslade  has  never  questioned 
the  cooperation  of  my  representatives;  in 
fact,  as  I  have  previou.'^iy  indicntcd.  he  Issued 
a  press  release  to  the  contrary  Certainly, 
there  Is  no  dispute  between  the  Navy  and  tlie 
Department  of  Labor.  My  representatives 
sought  the  assistance  of  Admiral  Grecnslar^e 
and  his  staff  and.  as  I  have  already  advised 
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to  the  great  volume  of  war  materials 
Ru.vsia  has  received  from  the  United 
States.    But  he  did  say  that  "in  view  of 


Germany  and   its  accomplices — the   Italians. 
Hungarians,  Rumanians,  and  Pinna. 

Twenty  months  have  passed  since  the  Red 
Array  began  to  wage  Ita  heroic  struKKle.  un- 


In  S  months  of  the  otTen-slve  of  the  Red 
Army  In  the  winter  of  1942-43  alone  the  Ger- 
mans lost  over  7.000  tanks,  4.000  planes, 
17,000  guns,  an^l  large  Quantities  of  other  war 
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you.  one  member  of  bta  stall  was  Instru- 
menUl  in  getting  tbe  maclilnlaU  beck  to 
work.  Their  a—lgnmrat  waa  to  itraigbten 
out  a  labor  dUBculty.  not  tbe  Navy,  and  tbelr 
efforts  were  naturally  directed  and  succces- 
fully  directed  toward  that  end. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fkancis  PmciMS. 

CoNOBMM  or  THX  UirrrzD  8tatsb, 

Hotm  or  RBraxsBNTATivEB. 
Waahington.  D.  C.  February  23,  1943. 
Hon.  Pkancss  Pbxims, 

Secretary  of  Laboir.  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Duji  Madam  SccmrrAiv:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  at  February  13.  1IH3. 
with  further  reference  to  the  San  A^nciaco 
shipyard  labor  situation.  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  yotir  communication 
In  the  CoMSBzasxoNAi.  Racoao  as  requested. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  uaelees  to  continue  our 
correspondence,  as  none  of  the  statements 
contained  In  your  oommunkatlon  bas  ma- 
terially altered  the  facts  which  I  presented  to 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  January  31. 
1943. 

Apparently  we  don't  agree  on  the  role  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  far  as  indtistrlal 
disputes  are  concerned  Where  shipyards  are 
engaged  In  the  cor^structlon  or  repair  of 
naval  vessels  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Navy  Department's  industrial  relations 
officers  are  doing  a  much  more  effective  Job 
of  preventing  work  stoppages  than  your  De- 
partment Is. 

In  that  connection,  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  contained  in  House  Naval 
Afl.-.lrs  Committee  Report  No.  5  on  Private 
Shipbuilding  Companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
On  page  25  of  this  report,  which  U  signed  by 
Congressman  M.*CNt'SON  and  myself,  we  state 
thnt  "the  Navy  Department  can  play  an 
important  role  in  connection  with  both  labor 
and  management,  as  both  have  learned  to 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  Navys  indus- 
trial relations  officers  " 

The  fact  that  l)oth  Islwr  and  management 
have  reached  this  conclusion  is  because  they 
have  both  found  it  ditBcult  to  present  their 
problems  to  any  other  Government  depart- 
ment and  be  assured  that  both  will  get  a 
fair  deal 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Z    Anderson. 


Gasoliae  TazatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  17,  adopted  by  the  Fiftieth 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  action  nccessaiy  to  effect  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  field  of  automotive  taxation,  with 
special  reference  to  the  tax  on  gasoline 
and  the  use  of  automotive  units: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17 
Whereas  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
levying  of  a  tax  on  gasoline  and  upon  auto- 
motive units  has  Invaded  a  field  of  taxation 
heretofore  exclusively  reserved  to  the  States; 
anu 

Whereas  there  has  never  been  any  direct 
relationship  t)etween  such  Federal  taxes  and 


Federal  aid  to  tbe  SUtes  for  highway  pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  normal  Federal 
aid  for  highways  may  not  be  continued  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year;  and 

Whereas  gasoline  rationing  has  drastically 
and  seriously  reduced  State  revenues  for 
highway  purposes;   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
sources  of  revenue  not  available  to  the 
States:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  (the  Hofuse  of  Repreeentatlves  concur- 
ring) do  memorial  lae  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  take  action  necessary  to 
effect  the  retirement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  field  of  automotive  taxation, 
with  special  reference  to  the  tax  on  gasoline 
and  the  use  tax  cm  automotive  units,  and 
that  a  copy  at  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each 
United  States  Senator  and  each  Congressman 
from  Iowa. 


We  Mnit  Beat  Japan  to  the  Punch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  NORxMAN 

or  WASHIWCTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Seattle  Post-IntelUgcncer  of  Thursday, 
February  18,  concerning  the  war  against 
Japan. 

In  connection  therewith,  I  want  to  say 
that  many  residents  of  the  Pacific  North- 
we.'^t,  notably  the  Honorable  Miller  Fiee- 
man.  Seattle  publisher  and  retired 
United  States  Navy  captain,  are  mindful 
of  the  ever-present  pos.sibihty.  even  the 
probability,  of  Japanese  attack  in  force 
on  our  west  coast.  Indeed.  Mr.  Free- 
man for  many  years  had  warned  of  the 
Japanese  aggression  which  came  to  such 
a  shameful  climax  on  December  7,  1941. 
Since  the  war  began,  these  well-informed 
per.ion8  have  been  asserting,  with  what  I 
believe  Is  irrefutable  lo.rjic,  that  we  should 
look  upon  Japan  as  our  No.  1  enemy,  that 
we  should  bend  our  major  efforts  to 
whipping  Japan  first.  In  short,  that  we 
muot  beat  Japan  to  the  punch. 

Tiic  newspaper  article,  of  which  I  am 
the  author,  is  as  follows: 

Buow  Against  J.kfah  Ukced 
(By  Representative  Fret  Norm  an) 

Washington,  February  17.— The  forecp.rt  of 
a  new  and  powerful  attack  on  Japan  is  wel- 
come news  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

And  with  all  oui  hearts  we  of  that  region 
hope  that  the  Japs  are  hit  before  they  hit  us. 
because  if  they  beat  us  to  this  punch  it  may 
prolong  the  war  for  years. 

The  yellow  menace  is  not  outdated  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Since  December  7.  1941.  it  has 
bpcome  a  grim  and  terrible  reality.  Increasing 
day  by  day. 

C0*ST  KNOWS  D4NGai 

That's  why  so  many  people  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  especiaUy  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
wonder  at  the  present  conduct  of  tlie  war. 
Feeling  strongly  that  Japan  is  our  major 
enemy,  we  cannot  help  but  worry  when  we 
see  America's  major  fighting  forces  and  re- 
sources concentrated  against  Gcrnaany. 

The  west  coast  knows  only  too  weU  that 
the  "experts"  can  be  wrong.    It  knows  they 


cwtalnly  were  wrong,  even  the  hlgbast  of 
them,  before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  may  weU  be 
that  the  "experts"  still  are  wrong  atxnrt  Japan 
and  her  menace  to  America's  Pacific  borders. 

I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  pose  tbese  ques- 
tkXDs: 

With  Germany  getting  llcksd  on  the  Rus- 
sian and  north  African  tronta,  must  not 
Japan  create  a  diversion  to  h^  ber  Axis 
friends?  And  what  better  diversion  could 
she  create  than  an  attack  in  force  against 
Russia — an  attack  that  would  of  necessity 
sweep  across  the  Pacific  In  a  strong,  relentless 
thrust  at  our  Pacific  basUons? 

Japan  has  lost  a  few  tliotisand  men  In  the 
South  Pacific.  We've  lost  men,  too.  Japan 
has  'tost  some  ships  down  there.  So  have  we. 
Japan  gained  a  lot  of  territory,  but  has  lost 
but  little.  We  lost  a  lot.  and  have  gained 
back  but  little.  With  all  due  credit  to  the 
heroism  and  genius  of  the  men  fighting  our 
South  Pacific  battles,  we  cannot  rlgbUy  say. 
so  far,  that  we  have  been  fighting  more  than 
a  series  of  holding  actions.  We're  a  very 
long  way  from  Tokyo  on  the  southern  branch 
line. 

SnUXZ    AT  ONCZ 

But  Tokyo  is  not  so  far  from  us  on  the 
northern  branch  line.  No  informed,  serious- 
minded  person  in  western  Washington  scoffs 
at  the  Idea  that  Japan  can  and  will  attack 
us  there.  What  may  seem  fantastic  to  the 
people  of  the  East  is  an  extremely  grim  prob- 
ability In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Alaska,  and 
down  along  our  western  coast. 

Gen.  Homer  Lea.  the  htmchbacked  military 
genius  who  helped  Sun  Tat -sen  lay  the  fotm- 
datlons  of  republican  China  a  generation  ago, 
foresaw  that  probability  long  before  some  of 
our  "experts"  were  boin. 

In  the  Valor  of  Ignorance  he  figured  out 
Japan's  North  Pacific  invasion  right  down  to 
the  last  detail.  Time  too  soon  may  tell  that 
his  predictions  were  correct 

I  t>elieve  we  should  strllce  at  once  at  Japan 
from  at  least  two  directions. 

We  should  lorm  fronts  of  oijr  own  choosing 
Instead  of  merely  defending  ourselves  on 
fronU  of  Japan's  choosing. 


Stal'm's  OnSer  of  the  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  uis&issirn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAn v Efl 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  controversy  now  raging  throughout 
the  Allied  press  relative  to  Premier 
Stalin's  order  of  the  day  of  February  22. 
I  am  inserting  that  historic  document  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  these  remarks. 

I  am  doing  this  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  there  were  so  few 
papers  tliroughovt  this  country  that  car- 
ried Mr.  Stalin's  statement  in  full  that  I 
believe  it  should  go  in  the  Conciisszoiial 
Record,  in  order  that  the  full  text  may 
be  made  available  to  as  many  people  as 
possible. 

Then,  too,  I  think  it  should  go  in  the 
Rkcors  for  the  future  convenience  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  as 
well  as  other  officials  and  Interested  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  country. 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  statement 
Premier  Stalin  did  not  mention  either 
the  United  States  or  the  BriUsh  Empire. 
nor  did  he  refer,  directly  or  indirectly, 
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In  this  respect  everything  Is  not  well  with 
the  Germaixs  Their  ttralCKy  l*-  defective, 
since  as  a  general  rule  It  underestimates  the 


■!«f  Vtll  i  f  inc    /^f    tliia    e>r^t>mv 


to  destroy  enemy  communications,  to  blow  up 
railway  bridges,  to  hamper  the  transport  of 
enemy  troops,  the  transport  of  arms  and  am- 

minttinn     tn   blow   un   and   set   fire   to   armv 


mandinc  its  release.  This  is  the  same  issue 
that  deadlocked  the  Ocmgress  for  weeks  last 
summer  before  a  haixlful  of  farm  bloc 
sDOkesmen   finally  surrendered   to   the   Na- 


Tn  iir:  ^«:* 


our  Nation  will  face  in  Us  task  cf  helping  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  Just  and  durable 
peace,  may  require  certain  saciiflces.  a  hlp.h 
-dovction  to  the  cause  cf  world  peace,  a  vniitfd 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  of  the  Nation. 
And  a  determination  to  insist  on  the  main- 


Houne  concttrring).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  be.  and  It  Is 
hereby,  respectfully  urged  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  such  innnner  as  to 
provide  for  the  payment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  adequate  social  security  to  city, 


iiir  LLKjfjciaiiuii  oi  my  rrpreseniatives,  in 
fact,  as  I  have  previously  indicated,  he  Issued 
a  press  release  to  the  contrary  Certainly, 
there  i.-;  no  dispvite  between  tlie  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Labor.  My  rcpre^^ntatlves 
sought  the  asslttance  of  Admiral  Greenslacie 
and  his  stalT  and.  as  I  have  already  advised 
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to  the  great  volume  of  war  materials 
Russia  has  received  from  the  United 
States.  But  he  did  say  that  "in  view  of 
the  absence  of  a  second  front  in  Europe, 
the  Red  Army  alone  Is  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  whole  war." 

While  we  are  ready,  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  give  the  Russian  Army  and  the 
Russian  people  credit  for  the  great  fight 
they  are  now  waging  to  protect  their 
home.s  against  Hitler's  ruthless  hordes, 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  statement  that 
Russia  alone  is  bearinr  the  whole  weight 
of  the  war,  especially  in  view  of  the  sac- 
rifices we  are  making,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact 
that  America.  Australia,  and  China  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war  against  Ja- 
pan, the  most  insidious  and  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  that  has  ever 
threatened  our  civilization. 

I  should  like  to  see  Ru.<;sia  recognize 
the  fact  that  Ji'pan  is  the  enemy  of  all. 
and  give  us  bases  near  enough  to  Japan 
that  we  could  blow  Tokyo  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  hasten  an  Allied  vic- 
tory that  would  mean  the  safety  of  the 
entire  world. 

Premier  Stalin's  statement  follows: 

Stalin  s  Onoix  or  Dat  Extoixino  Rko  Armt 

Comrades,  Red  Army  men,  Red  Navy  men. 
commanders,  and  political  workers  und  men 
and  women  guerrillas,  today  we  are  celebrat- 
ing the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Red  Army 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
Red  Army  was  created  It  was  created  for  a 
struggle  agal  ist  foreign  Invaders  striving  to 
enslave  our  country 

February  23,  1918,  when  detachments  of 
the  Red  Army  thoroughly  defeated  troops  of 
German  invaders  before  Posknv  and  Narva, 
was  established  as  the  birthday  of  the  Red 
Army 

In  1918  to  1921.  in  a  stubborn  struggle 
Bgaii^st  foreign  invaders,  the  Red  Army  de- 
fended the  htmor,  freedom,  and  independence 
of  our  Soviet  motherland,  and  defended  the 
right  of  tlie  peoples  of  our  country  to  build 
tiielr  lives  as  our  great  Lenin  taught 

For  two  decades  the  Red  Army  guarded  the 
p?aceful  and  constructive  labor  of  the  Soviet 
petiple.  The  people  of  our  country  have  never 
forgotten  the  encroachment  on  our  land,  and 
have  constantly  cared  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  might  of  the  Red  Army,  and  have  pro- 
v:ded  it  with  flrst-cla.sa  military  and  techni- 
cal equipment,  and  lovingly  reared  cadres  of 
Soviet  fighters. 

The  Red  Army  is  an  army  defending  the 
peace  and  friendship  l)etween  the  pecples  of 
all  countries 

NOT  CXEATEI)  rO«  CONQXTEST 

It  was  not  created  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quest of  foreign  countries,  but  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  Soviet  land  The  Red  Army  has 
always  respected  the  rights  and  independence 
of  all  peoples 

But  in  June  1941,  Hitlerite  Germany  per- 
fidiously attacked  our  country,  rudely  and 
foully  violating  the  nonaggression  agreement, 
and  the  Red  Army  found  itself  compelled  to 
launch  a  campaign  to  defend  Its  native  land 
against  the  German  invaders,  and  to  drlv« 
him  from  the  borders  of  our  country 

Since  that  time  the  Red  Army  has  become 
an  army  of  deadly  struggle  against  the  Hit- 
lerite troops,  an  army  of  avengers  of  the  vio- 
lation and  debasement  perpetrated  by  the 
German  Fascist  scoundrels  against  otir 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  occupied  districts 
of  our  Dative  land. 

The  Red  Army  Is  meeting  the  twenty-flfth 
anniversary  of  its  existence  at  a  decisive  mo- 
ment lu  the  patriotic  war  against  Hitlerite 


Germany  and  its  accomplices — the   Italians. 
Hungarians.  Rumanians,  and  Finns. 

Twenty  months  have  pa&sed  since  the  Red 
Array  began  to  wage  Ita  heroic  struggle,  un- 
exampled in  history,  against  the  Invasion  of 
the  German  Fascist  hordes. 

LAID    rODNOATION    FOR    VICTOKT 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  a  second  front  In 
Europe  the  Red  Army  alone  Is  t>earing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war. 

NevertheleM  the  Red  Army  has  not  only 
stood  firm  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Ger- 
man Fascist  horde*  but  has  also  in  the  course 
of  the  war  become  a  menace  to  the  Fascist 
Army. 

During  the  hard  battles  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  ol  1942  tlie  Red  Army  barred  the  way 
to  Fascist  hopes.  Our  people  will  remember 
for  all  time  the  heroic  defense  of  Sevastopol 
and  Odessa,  the  stublx>rn  battles  before  Mos- 
cow and  in  the  foothills  of  the  Caucasus,  in 
the  Rzhev  area,  and  before  Leningrad  and  the 
most  magnificent  warriors  in  history  who 
fought  at  the  walls  of  Stalingrad 

In  these  great  battles  our  valiant  Red  Army 
men.  commanders  and  political  workers  cov- 
ered the  military  banners  of  the  Red  Army 
with  eternal  glory  and  laid  firm  the  founda- 
tion for  victory  over  the  German  Fa.sclht  Army, 

Three  months  ago  troops  of  the  Red  Army 
begun  the  offensive  on  the  approaches  to 
SUllngrad  Since  then  the  initiative  in  mili- 
tary operations  has  remained  in  our  hands 
and  the  temper  and  strength  of  the  blows 
of  the  offensive  operation  of  the  Red  Army 
have  never  weakened. 

Today  the  Red  Army  In  dlfHcult  winter 
conditions,  l.s  aclvancinij  over  the  front  ex- 
tending 1  500  ItUometers  and  almost  every- 
where is  achieving  success. 

BLOW   Aim   BLOW   AT  CEBMANS 

In  the  north,  before  Leningrad,  on  the  cen- 
tral frcnt,  on  the  approaches  to  Kharkov,  in 
tht»  Donets  Basin,  at  Rostov,  on  the  shores 
f)f  the  Sea  of  AztjV.  and  the  Black  Sea.  the 
Red  Army  is  delivering  bio*  after  blow  on 
the    Hitlerite    troops 

In  3  months  the  Red  Army  has  liberated 
from  the  enemy  territory  of  the  Voronezh 
and  Stalingrad  regions,  Chechen.  Ingush, 
North  Ossetian,  Kabardino-Balkaria,  and  the 
Kalmuck  Autonomous  Republic,  Stavropol, 
and  Krasnodar  territories,  Cheresk,  Karachay- 
evsica  and  Adigeiak  autonomous  regions  and 
almost  the  whi  le  of  the  Rtwtov,  Kharkov,  and 
Kursk  regions. 

The  beginning  of  the  massed  drive  of  the 
enemy  from  Soviet  lands  has  begun 

What  changes  have  taken  place  during 
these  3  months  whence  these  serious  failures 
of  the  Germans?  Where  lies  the  cause  of 
these  failures? 

The  relations  of  forces  on  the  St)Vlet-Ger- 
man  front  has  changed.  The  fact  Is  Fascist 
Germany  is  becoming  ever  more  and  more 
exhau.sted  and  weaker  while  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  more  and  more  developing  Its  reserves  and 
becoming  ever  stronger.  Time  is  working 
against  Fascist  Germany. 

Hitlerite  Germany,  which  forces  the  war 
industry  of  Europe  to  work  for  it.  until  re- 
cently had  superiority  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  technical  equipment  and  first  and 
foremost  In  tanks  and  planes.  It  was  here 
that  she  had  the  advantage  But  during 
the  20  months  of  war  the  situation  has 
changed. 

LISTS  ENORMOUS  XNKMT  LOSSES 

Thanks  for  the  self-sacrlflcing  labor  of  the 
working  men  and  women  engineers  and  tech- 
nical experts  in  the  war  industry  of  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  the  pro- 
duction of  tanks  and  guns  has  increased 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 

During  this  time  the  enemy  has  suffered 
enormous  losses  on  the  Soviet -German  front 
in  war  material,  particularly  in  tanks,  planes, 
and  guns. 


In  8  months  of  the  offensive  of  the  Red 
Army  In  the  winter  of  1942-43  alone  the  Ger- 
mans lost  over  7,000  tanks.  4.000  plane.-:. 
17,000  guns,  and  large  quantities  of  other  war 
material 

Of  course,  the  Germans  are  endeavoring  to 
cover  these  losses,  but  this  will  not  be  so 
easy  to  do  as  no  little  time  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  enemy  to  be  In  a  position  to 
make  up  for  these  enormous  losses  la  war 
material.      Meanwhile  time  will  not  wait. 

Hitlerite  Germany  began  the  war  against 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  having 
a  numerical  superiority  of  troops  mobilized 
and  ready  for  battle  as  compared  with  the 
Red  Army  It  was  here  that  she  had  the 
advantage 

In  20  months,  however,  the  situation  has 
changed  in  this  respect  also  In  defensive 
and  offensive  battle,  the  Red  Army  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  has  put  out  of  commis- 
sion about  9,000,000  German  Fascist  ofBcers 
and  men.  of  which  no  less  than  4.000,000  were 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle. 

ONI     HUNDRED     AND     TWELVE     DIVISIONS     ROUTED 

Tlie    Rumanian.    Italian,    and    Hungarian 
armies    which    Hi;ler    had    thrown    on    the 
Soviet -German     frontier     h.ive     been     com- 
I    pletely  defeated. 

In  the  last  3  months  alone  112  enemy  di- 
visions have  t)een  routed  by  the  Red  Army. 
700  000  men  have  been  killed  and  over  300.000 
have  been  taken  prisoner 

Of  course,  the  German  command  will  adopt 
all  mea.sures  to  cover  this  colos.^al  loi-s  But 
firstly  the  weak  spot  In  the  German  Army  Is 
the  shortage  of  manpower  re,serve.  In  view  of 
which  it  Is  unknown  from  what  sources  this 
loss  will  be  made  up. 

Secondly,  even  supposing  the  Germans 
scraped  together  by  hook  and  by  crook  the 
necessary  number  of  men,  it  would  require 
no  short  p)eriod  of  time  to  get  them  together 
and  train  them      And  time  will  not  wait. 

The  Hitlerite  army  entered  the  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union  having  almost  2  years'  ex- 
perience in  conducting  larre-scale  military  , 
operations  In  Europe.  utUlzlnf  for  the  pur- 
pose the  most  modern  means  of  war.  Tlie 
Red  Army,  in  the  first  period  of  the  war, 
naturally  had  not  yet  had  nor  could  have 
had  such  military  experience  It  was  here 
that  the  German  Fascist  army  had  the  ad- 
vantage. 

In  20  months  the  situation,  however,  has 
changed  in  this  sphere  as  well.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  the  Rod  Army  has  become  a 
seasoned  army  It  has  learned  to  smite  the 
enemy  for  certain,  taking  into  account  its 
weak  and  strong  sides  as  is  demanded  by 
modern  milit.ary  science.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  Red  Army  men  have 
become  masters  cf  their  weapons,  rifles, 
sabers,  machine  guns,  artillery,  mortars, 
tank-*;,  sapper  woik,  and  aircraft 

Tens  of  thousands  of  commanders  of  the 
Red  Army  have  become  masters  In  leading 
troops  Tliey  have  learned  to  combine  per- 
sonal valor  and  courage  with  an  ability  to 
lead  their  troops  on  the  field  of  battle,  re- 
voking stupid  linear  tactics  and  adopting 
firm  tactics  of  maneuvering 

SIGN    or    MILITART    MATURITT 

It  shou'.d  not  be  considered  an  accident 
that  the  command  of  the  Red  Army  is  not 
only  liberating  from  the  enemy  Soviet  soil 
but  is  al8<i  not  allowing  the  enemy  to  leave 
our  soil  alive  by  carrying  out  operations  to 
surround  and  wipe  out  the  enemy  which  can 
well  serve  as  an  exiunple  of  military  skill 

Tills  undcubtfdly  is  a  sign  cf  maturity  of 
our  command  -rs  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  only  the  correct  strategy  of  the 
command  of  the  Red  Army  and  the  flexible 
tactics  of  our  comn.ar.ders  who  executed  It 
could  lead  to  such  outstanding  action  as  the 
surrounding  and  wiping  out  ot  the  enormous 
Sixtti  Army  of  the  Germans  making  up  the 
330,000  men  of  Stalingrad. 
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thr  State  of  Montana    (the  senate  concur-    |    breaking    the    etranKle    hold    the    subversive    !    n—  A^:.:._  >f  4L-  r _._J>-  :_  ru:«f»- 


n  ii«^«  «  ( 


levying  of  a  tax  on  gasoline  and  upon  auto- 
motive units  has  Invaded  a  field  of  taxation 
heretofore  exclusively  reserved  to  the  States; 
antt 

Whereas  there  has  never  been  any  direct 
relationship  between  such  Federal  taxes  and 


Feeling  strongly  that  Japan  la  our  major 
enemy,  we  cannot  help  but  worry  when  we 
see  America's  major  flighting  forces  and  re- 
•ources  concentrated  against  Germany. 

The  west  coast  knows  only  too  well  that 
the  "experu"  can  be  wrong.    It  knows  they 


viduals  throughout  the  cotintry. 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  statement 
Premier  Stalin  did  not  mention  cither 
the  United  States  or  the  British  Empire, 
nor  did  he  refer,  directly  or  indirectly, 
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In  this  respect  everything  Is  not  well  with 
the  Germans  Their  strategy  is  defective, 
since  as  a  general  rule  it  underestimates  the 

strength  and  possibilities  of  the  enemy  and 
overestimates  its  own  strength. 

They  apply  their  tjictlcs  in  accordance  with 
textbooks,  endeavoring  to  fit  events  at  the 
front  Into  paragraphs  of  their  regulations. 
The  Germans  are  accurate  and  exact  in  their 
operations  when  the  situation  aflows  the  le- 
qulrcments  of  their  regulations  to  be  carried 
cut.  This  Is  where  their  strength  lies.  Tlie 
Germans  become  helpless  when  the  situation 
gets  complicated  and  does  not  ••correapond" 
with  this  or  that  paragraph  in  their  regula- 
tions but  requires  adoption  of  an  independ- 
ent decision  not  provided  for  in  the  regula- 
tions. 

WARNS   AGAINST  OVRRCONriDZNCZ 

It  is  here  that  their  main  weakness  lies. 
These  are  the  ca vises  which  determined  the 
defeat  of  the  German  troops  and  the  successes 
of  the  Red  Army  In  the  last  3  months. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however  that 
the  Hitlerite  army  is  finished  and  the  Red 
Army  has  now  only  to  pursue  It  U)  the  western 
frontiers  of  our  country.  To  think  thus 
would  mean  to  fall  Into  unwise  and  harmful 
self  decepuon.  To  think  thtis  would  mean 
to  over-estimate  our  own  strength,  under- 
estimate the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  to 
fall  into  adventurism. 

The  enemy  has  suffered  defeat  but  he  Is  not 
yet  conquered.  The  German  Fascist  army 
i6  experiencing  a  crisis  because  of  the  blows 
it  has  received  from  the  Red  Army  but  this 
does  not  yet  mean  that  it  cannot  recover. 

The  struggle  against  the  German  Invaders 
is  net  yet  ended — It  Is  only  developing  aid 
Aaruig  up  as  yet.  It  woftld  be  stupid  to  sup- 
pose the  Germans  will  give  up  even  one 
kilometer  of  our  land  without  a  struggle. 

The  Red  Army  has  before  It  a  severe  strug- 
gle against  the  cunning,  cruel  and  as  yet 
f^trong  enemy.  Tills  struggle  will  require  time 
and  sacrifices,  exertion  on  the  part  of  our 
forces  and  mobilization  of  all  our  poseibili- 
ties. 

We  have  begun  the  liberation  of  the  Soviet 
Ukraine  from  German  possefslon.  but  mil- 
lions of  Ukrainians  still  are  languishing 
under  the  yoke  of  German  enslavers.  In 
Bye^o-Russla.  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia.  In 
Moldavia.  In  Crimea,  In  Karelia,  German  in- 
vaders and  their  acoomplices  still  hold  sway. 
Enemy  armies  have  received  powerful  blows, 
but  the  enemy  is  not  yet  conquered.  The 
German  invaders  are  furiously  resisting,  are 
launching  counter-attacks,  (U-e  etriviiig  to 
cling  to  their  defense  lines  and  may  enter 
into  fresh  adventures. 

roa  ooTnNuro  dtort 

That  is  why  there  can  be  no  place  in  our 
ranks  for  complacency,  carefree  attitude,  or 
swank 

The  Soviet  people  are  Joyful  concerning 
the  victories  of  the  Red  Armies. 

But  men.  commanders,  and  political  work- 
ers should  firmly  remember  the  behe.'^t  of 
our  teacher.  Lenin,  that  "the  first  thing  is 
not  to  be  carried  away  by  victory  or  to  swag- 
ger, the  second  thing  is  to  consolidate  vic- 
tories, the  third  thing  to  defeat  the  enemy 
completely  ■' 

For  the  sake  of  liberation  of  our  country 
from  the  hated  enemy,  for  the  sake  of  finer 
victory  over  the  German  Fascist  invaders.  I 
order: 

1  Continually  to  perfect  military  training 
and  strengthen  discipline,  order  and  organ- 
ization throughout  the  Red  Army  and  Navy 

2  Strengthen  the  blows  on  the  enemy 
troops  constantly  and  stubbornly  and  give 
him  no  chance  to  consolidate  a  defense  line. 
to  give  him  no  rest  by  day  or  by  night,  to  cut 
enemy  communications,  to  surround  enemy 
troops  and  annihilate  them  If  they  refuse  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

3.  To  fan  more  extensively  the  flames  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 


to  destroy  enemy  communications,  to  blow  up 
railway  bridges,  to  hamper  the  transport  of 
enemy  troops,  the  transport  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, to  blow  up  and  set  fire  to  army 
stores,  to  raid  enemy  garrisons,  to  prevent 
the  retreating  enemy  from  burning  down  our 
villages  and  towns,  to  help  the  advancing 
Red  Army  In  all  ways  and  by  all  means. 

In  this  lies  the  guaranty  of  our  victory, 
comrades,  Red  Army  men,  and  Red  Navy  men, 
commanders  and  political  workers,  men  and 
women  guerrillas. 

On  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
our  Bolshevik  Parly.  I  greet  you  and  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Red  Army. 

Long  live  our  great  motherland.  Long  live 
our  glorious  Red  Army,  our  valiant  Red  Navy, 
our  intrepid  men  and  women  guerrillas. 

Long  live  the  party  of  the  Bolsheviki.  In- 
splrer  and  organiser  of  the  Red  Army's  vic- 
tories. 

Death  to  the  German  Invaders. 

J.  Stalin. 
Supreme  Commander  tn  Chief. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  place  before  this  body  the  attitude  of 
the  Farmers  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America  with  respect  to 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  lifting  the  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  In  a  press  release  by 
James  G.  Fatten,  president  of  this  or- 
ganization, he  makes  the  position  of  the 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  plain  and  clear-cut.  A  letter  from 
tliis  organization  reads: 

Faxmeks'   Educational  and  Co- 

opauTTvx  Union  of  America. 
Wathington,  February  23,  1943. 
Hon.  Usukx  L.  Bttxdick. 

HoiLse  Office  Building.  Washington.  D   C. 
Dkas  Conc«kssman  ;   I  l)elleve  you  will  be 
Interested  In  the  enclosed  press  release  Issued 
by  Mr.  Patton,  our  president,  today. 

Robert  Handschin. 
Legislative    Representative. 

Washington.  February  23.— James  O.  Pat- 
ton,  president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union, 
today  made  the  following  comment  on  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Wlckard's  action  re- 
moving acreage  restrictions  on  wheat. 

■Removal  of  acreage  restrictions  on  wheat 
comes  in  the  nick  of  Ume.  The  National 
Farmers'  Union  has  been  urging  all-out  corn 
and  wheat  production  for  months  as  part  of 
Its  over-all  program  for  expanding  1943  food 
production.  Today's  action,  together  with 
the  earlier  removal  of  acreage  restrictions  on 
corn,  means  more  meats,  fats,  milk,  butter, 
and  bread  for  American  consumers  and  otir 
allies.  It  will  mean  more  bread  for  the 
starving  millions  In  the  nations  we  are 
pledged  to  liberate  and  feed. 

'Now  Congress  must  lift  the  limit  of  125,- 
000.000  bushels  on  the  sale  of  Government- 
owned  wheat  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed  at 
prices  not  more  than  85  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  com.  Neglect  and  Inaction  by  Con- 
gress has  shut  off  this  source  of  feedstufls. 
Livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  raisers  are  de- 


manding Its  release.  This  Is  the  same  lasu* 
that  deadioclrad  the  Ccmgreaa  (or  weeka  last 
summer  before  a  handftil  of  term  bloc 
spokesmen  finally  surrendered  to  the  Na- 
tion's needs.  We  cannot  shut  off  this  flow 
of  feed  to  our  livestock  and  potiltry  farms 
any  more  than  we  can  shut  ott  the  flow  oC 
coal  and  steel  to  our  industrial  war  plants. 
Farms  are  war  plants  too." 


Montana  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  RKPEBSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montane.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recokd  I  wish  to  insert 
House  Joint  Memorial  No.  5  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  Legislature.  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  some  uniform  policy  for 
the  drafting  of  men  into  the  armed 
forces  must  be  put  into  operation  imme- 
diately. The  policy  now  in  effect  ha^ 
caused — and  is  causing— «reat  uncer- 
tainty. Married  men  in  Montana  were 
drafted  long  before  married  men  were 
drafted  in  other  States  and  I  feel  that 
no  more  should  be  taken  until  all  the 
eligible  single  men  from  all  the  other 
States  have  been  called.  This  calls  for 
a  national  manpower  pool  and  this  I 
strongly  recommend.  The  following 
memorial  speaks  for  the  people  of  my 
State: 

House  Joint  Memorial  5 

Memorial  to  the  President  and  the  Congrera 
of  the  United  States  and  to  War  Manpower 
Commissioner  Paul  v.  McNutt  protesting 
the  uncertainty  of  the  economic  status  of 
the  men  now  under  provisions  of  the  draft 
law,  and  urging  Ocngrese   of  the  United 
States  to  enact  proper  legislation  to  amend 
the  present  Selective  Service  Act  and  re- 
questing    War     Manpower    Commissioner 
Paul  V.  McNutt  to  establish,  by  executive 
order,    a    uniform    system    for    Inducting 
married  men  with  children  Into  the  armed 
forces 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    in 
Congress   assembled   and    to   War   Man- 
power Commissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt: 
Whereas  there  has  existed  no  uniform  pol- 
icy  for   the  drafting  of  men    in    the   armed 
forces  by  the  Selective  Service;  and 

Whereas  such  policy  has  caused  much  un- 
certainty of  the  economic  status  of  the  men 
now  under  the  provision  of  the  draft  law;  and 
Whereas  married  men  In  Montana  were 
drafted  long  before  married  men  were  drafted 
In  many  other  States;  and 

Whereas  In  the  Associated  Press  report  of 
January  19,  of  an  Interview  with  War  Man- 
power Commissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt,  the 
uncertain  status  of  married  men  with  chil- 
dren etui  exists;  and 

Whereas  we  citizens  of  Montana  do  not 
wish  a  repetition  of  the  above  conditions  by 
having  our  married  men  with  children  drafted 
In  the  armed  forces  before  all  available  man- 
power In  the  previous  classlflcatlon  has  been 
drafted  in  the  other  States:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the   Twenty-eighth   Legislative  Assembly  of 
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or  Investigator  for  the  Navy,  If  WlncheU  Is    I    the  Anoendix  of  the  Rcmpn  an  aridre?;.";    I        The  Americans  of  Washington's  day  faced 


guerniia  wariarr  in   luc  rrai    ui    \,ii^  ^n^u.ij. 
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tht"  State  of  Montana  (the  senate  concur- 
ring). That  we  respectfully  urge  the  Congresa 
cr  the  Uniifd  States  to  enact  proper  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  present  Selective  Service 
Act  by  creating  a  national  po<jl  of  manpower 
for  thi^  purpose  of  selection  of  men  into  our 
armed  forces  and  that  War  Manpower  Com- 
missioner Paul  V  MrNiUt  be  urj^ed  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  esijlMi»h  In  the  meantime  a  uni- 
form «iystem  of  draft  as  between  the  various 
States;   be  it  further 

Re.iohed.  That  no  State  shall  be  required 
to  send  married  mer  with  children  Into  the 
arine<l  forces  until  all  States  .shall  be  uni- 
formly required  to  c'o  likewl!=e;   be  It  further 

Resolvrd.  That  tuples  of  this  rei.Qlutlnn  be 
forwarded  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  lo  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Sjieaker  of  the  Hcilsc 
of  Rf-presvntatlve*  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
to  th<  Sfua'ors  an  1  Repre^erUali\e^  i:i  Cuu- 
gr*Si>  from  the  S'ate  o'  Montana. 


The  McKelUr  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1943 

.Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  George  Morris  entitled  "The  Mc- 
Kellar  BjH"  and  taken  from  the  Com- 
mercial Aprx^al.  Memphis.  Tenn..  of  Feb- 
ruary 22   1943: 

In  WAMfiNGT"N  With  George  M'  rr:s 

TflE     M  KCIXAR    BII-L 

Washington.  February  21  —Within  the 
next  fe*  weeks  Congress  will  go  on  record 
as  to  the  extejit  u  i*  willing  lo  harbor  sub- 
versive mUiMduaU  and  tolerate  promotion 
of  for.iKn  poll  Ileal  ideologies  in  the  Ciovern- 
menl  Senator  McKcu.ar  has  intr(jduced  a 
•imple  bill  providing  lor  Sena'e  confirmation 
of  all  Cfovernrnent  ofllcl.ilji  dra«ii)^  94.500  or 
mere  Three  cUmm-r  o(  positions  h.iv.-  devri- 
cptU  In  Conicie-*  Ji;it  and  mo»f  potent  la 
the  ..dminUitralion  dominated  group  whuh 
f.iviir»  leaving  all  rrop  .n-ib;lity  in  the  hand* 
cif  burraurrnLM  and  opj*  Mr%  uny  nifUi<ure 
which  Would  give  I'oi'KrcMi  a  voici'  in  d<r«  r- 
rniuing  »ho  it  worthy  <if  trunl  or  conjidetice 
1-1  dirrctiiiK  p<j|ics  aiturduiK  lo  ilic  dcmu- 
rialic   B>»(tm   ol    Aiueiica 

The  oiher  two  favor  the  lenl«latlon  but 
b<-lie\e  It  nhruld  be  applicable  to  a  greater 
number  than  contemplated  In  the  McKiilar 
bill  There  are  those  who  Inmut  that  some 
of  the  more  dangerous  an.d  subversive  ele- 
ments are  to  be  found  wittiin  the  $3,000- 
M  500  bracket--^,  and  favor  confirmation  of 
all  offlcuiis  drawing  »3.000  or  more.  At  least. 
they  ."av  Con^jress  should  reserve  the  right 
to  take  .»  liKtk  at  them,  their  present  activi- 
ties and  pi.st  artillalions 

The  McKeilar  bill  provid  s  that  when  an 
rfflcial  1-*  approved  he  shail  have  a  4-year 
tenure  Republicans  provide  the  principal 
opposition  to  the  4-year  provision.  They  in- 
sist thiit  the  Republicans  are  going  to  take 
charge  of  the  Govirnment  2  years,  hence  and 
do  not  want  certain  New  Dealers,  who  may 
pass  superflcl.il  Senate  scrutiny,  hung  around 
their  neck  for  2  years.  Senator  McKellab  Is 
not  opposed  to  lowering  the  salary  limit  for 
confirmation  or  lessening  the  length  of  the 
tenure  provision.     He   is   inu-rested  only   in 


breaking  the  strangle  hold  the  subversive 
groups  have  on  the  Government  and,  he 
says,  other  considerations  are  of  minor  Im- 
portance. 

Senator  McKeixab  has  been  a  favorite  tar- 
get for  bureaucrats  for  a  long  time,  except 
for  the  brief  period  when  they  are  aski-g  for 
appropriations.  As  acting  chairman  of  the 
Apprcpriatlons  Committee  he  is  a  great 
favorite  of  the  bureaucrats  until  they  get  the 
money  During  the  time  ihcy  are  attempt- 
ing to  wheedle  bigger  and  l)etter  appropria- 
tions the  subversive  groms  go  in  their  hole* 
Having  flnl.^hed  with  tpprcprlations,  they 
come  out  like  groundhogs  to  enjoy  the  sun- 
sh.ne  of  a  better  day  and  celebrate  the  re- 
prieve for  another  year  with  renewed  devo- 
tion  to  their  subversive   ideals. 

This  time  appropriations  are  not  alone  in- 
volved. Senator  McKcllar  s  bill  threatens 
the  security  and  perjetulty  of  offlctals  hostile 
to  the  Americiin  system  of  Oovornment.  As 
a  consequence,  there  has  se'.dcm  b?en  wit- 
nessed so  formidabli?  an  array  of  opp<«iiilon. 
The  ch.iractor  of  the  opp;>silion  indicntes 
how  accurately  5>ena:or  McKfllae  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  sere  and  festernig  spot  of  the 
administration  Prc'Sident  Mitchell  and  As- 
siMant  Chief  E.xammer  Vipor-d,  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  have  cxpre.<«ed  their  un- 
alterable opposition  to  the  McKcUar  bill,  and 
have  been  Joined  by  such  powerful  influences 
as  Executive  Secretaiy  Kaplan  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  Representa- 
tive of  the  America  1  Federation  of  Gcvern- 
ment  Employees  Sten<Tle. 

The  spokesmen  for  these  and  other  similar 
groups  in.sist  that  i:onflrmat:on  ot  Gov^^rn- 
ment  ofBcials  by  thie  Seiirte  would  destroy 
the  civil  service.  ]t  Is  admitted  that  the 
McKeilar  bill  would  interfere  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  as  new  operated,  but  an 
apprai.sal  of  what  the  Commis.'ion  is  turn- 
ing out  ha.s  led  many  to  conclude  that  no 
harm  would  result  U)  the  country  Irom  its 
destruction  as  it  has  been  and  is  now  (  per- 
ated  However,  tliere  Is  no  Intenticn  of 
destroying  the  clvU-servire  system.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  bill  simply  would  mean  dt ter- 
mination of  the  Senate  to  put  an  end  to  cer- 
tification of  subversive  ofllcials  and  employeea. 

The  Civil  Servl  e  Commission  refu.se.s  to 
consider  connection  and  affiliation  with  Mib- 
versivp  crganl7ation.<  as  a  b.irrier  to  employ- 
ment. bu»  on  the  o'her  hand  nppear.s  to  j  la^re 
a  preinHim  on  such  connections  arid  apparent- 
ly the  greater  nuinbtr  of  «uch  orgar.i/atiop.g  it 
p.  r-Kin  Is  ronnTted  with  the  bitt<r  fhance 
he  has  of  obtiiinioK  'auctuary  in  Government 
and  the  more  pr.wrr  he  Is  (jiven  to  determine 
g'vernmrnt  il  policici  "Uie  drive  pRainAt  'he 
MrKelliir  bill  demoiistratc-ii  how  tirsperutrjjr 
suhvpMive  group*  Intend  lo  defend  thi*  piac- 
fic- 

Tlir  attitude  of  a  Urge  group  In  CongrrM  !• 
that  If  the  Civil  Service  Commlmion  U  com- 
mitted lo  proinot.on  of  subversive  group*,  the 
time  ha.  arrived  for  Corgres-s  to  u.'^sert  its  op- 
position Member.s  cf  Congress  take  the  posi- 
tion that  there  are  enough  loyul  Americans 
to  All  Government  Jobs  and  it  is  better  to 
fever  from  the  pay  r.iil  an  enemy  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  than  rejtard  a  rule  of  the  Civil 
Service  Comnii.-;sion  as  sacred   and  inviolate. 

The  'ubsiance  of  the  argument  ai,Minst  the 
McKeilar  bill  l.s  this:  A  Government  ofHcial 
should  be  able  to  say:  "T  belong  to  several 
organizations  pledged  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  .system.  I  have  written  in  favor  of 
revolution.  I  am  on  record  as  sa\  mg  the 
caplUlistlc  ?ystem  has  failed  and  should  be 
destroyed  I  am  under  civil  service  and  C^)n- 
Kress  h.<\s  no  rlpht  lo  question  my  ideology  or 

my  right  to  hold  my  Jcb  and  work  for  the 
overthrew  of  constitutional  government." 

Congre.ss  does  not  agree  with  that  philos- 
ophy. Congress  believes  only  Americans  should 
dictate     and    determine    American     policies. 
Citizens  should  write  their  Congressmen  and    ■ 
say  which  theory  they  lavor.  i 


One  Opinion  of  the  Commander  in  Chieff 
Scandal-Peddling  Mouthpiece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFWUN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  We.st- 
brook  Pegler  in  hi.s  piece  pubhshed  Feb- 
ruary 21.  known  for  hi.s  accuracy  and 
truthfulne.ss,  expre.s.^er.  an  opinion  of  an 
unreliable,  go.'^.sip-peddlinK  White  House 
spokesman.     It  is  as  follows; 

FAia    tNOUCH 

(By  Westbrock  Pegler) 

There  is  .something  mysterious  and  minister 
In  the  ca.se  of  Walter  Wi in. hell,  a  notorious 
professional  scandalmonger,  who  holds  a  re- 
serve commi.ssion  ns  a  lieutenant  commander 
In  the  Navy  but  has  now  bern  placed  on  the 
Inactive  lii;t  and  set  on  the  beach,  .so  to  speak, 
buc  apparently  only  under  pref.sure  from  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  This  man  seems  not  to  have 
the  slightfst  appreciation  of  the  distinction 
between  gos.sip  and  information.  This 
makes  him  a  dangerous  man  in  the  role  of 
informant  or  investigator  for  naval  Intelli- 
gence or  any  ether  similar  .service. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fr.'Uik  Knox  told  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  call  Winchell  back  to  active  duty. 
That  would  put  a  sat  i.«fnctory  end  to  an 
episode  which  has  b.-en  detrimental  to  the 
pre.^tltje  of  the  officers'  stripes  In  the  Navy  if 
Kiu^xs  promise  had  not  been  followed  by 
mysterious  in>'lnuations  from  Winchell  him- 
.self,  that  he  will  continue  to  function  In  his 
own  peculiar  way  This  would  .seem  to  mean 
that  he  will  be  sending  reports  on  individual.". 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them  unfounded, 
to  naval  Intelligence  and  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investication.  with  which  he  has 
been  more  or  less  intimate  by  way  of  a  per- 
aonal  friendship   with  J    E<'.^,ir  Hoover 

Etl;tors  and  reputable  writer*  have  a  feel- 
ing that  to  di.«<u>ui  Winchell  Is  to  advertlne 
him  and  Infliitn  h  vanity  which  often  has 
eaprcwMfi  it*e;f  m  overflowing  tribute*  t<j 
hlm«elf  The  newspajier  bus.ness  ban  been 
resp<m*tble  for  him  and  the  det^rndation  of 
Journalistic  eth.i»  wlufh  Iikk  occurred  in  hu 
time  for  he  hiui  bn-n  u»fd  widely  In  pufx-:* 
which  w<iu!d  not  tlunk  of  pTmltting  uny 
liKBl  teporl»-t  to  pubiiHh  comparable  Intlma- 
cle»  !ib<jut  locol  people  and  which  would  flie 
any  local  reporter  who  had  u  »inulur  record. 

But  he  beet  mea  new*  and  Is  no  more  to  t>e 
Ignored  tlian  luiy  other  uiiplea»ant  topic 
when  it  appears  that,  notwithi'tandlng  his 
relegation  to  the  Inactive  list  he  will  con- 
tinue to  investigate  what  he  calls  the  "under- 
cover menace"  and,  presumably,  to  pass  on 
tips  to  the  Navy.  F(-r  this  sugge.'-U  that  the 
real  operatives,  cr  detectivts  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Service,  will  be  set  to  snooping  into 
the  lives  of  innocent  victims. 

Mr  Knox's  p<.sition  in  this  ca.-e  is  not  clear. 
A,  an  editor  and  publisher  he  has  expressed  a 
low  professional  opinion  of  Winchell's  trust- 
worthiness a-s  a  reporter  and  of  his  ethics. 
Knox  h.is  said  that  he  would  not  have  him 
on  his  paper,  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  but 
nevertheless  he  has  used  Winchell  for  cffi- 
cial.  noncombatant  duties,  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  been  dLscloscd  but  which,  from 
Winchell  8  own  remarks,  would  appear  to 
have  consisted  of  confidential  mvestig.'jtion. 
Inasmuch  as  he  would  not  trust  thib  man's 
word  about  individuals  in  print  it  is  incrn- 
slstent  that  he  trust  him  a3  an  informant 
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or  Inyestigator  for  the  Navy,  If  Winchell  U 
tclhng  the  truth  about  his  Navy  duties. 

It  Is  not  speculation  to  observe  that  Win- 
chell, since  he  took  up  patrloteering.  has  be- 
come an  outlet  for  propaganda  against  oppo- 
nents of  the  New  Deal  Party,  which  oCQclals 
of  the  Government  would  prefer  not  to  utter 
themselves. 

Harold  Ross,  editor  of  the  New  Yorker  mag- 
azine, demonstrated  disqualiflcatlon  of  Win- 
chell fcr  any  rank  In  any  armed  eervice 
In  a  series  of  articles  which  cited  chapter  and 
verse  and  rated  him  mathemattcally.  Within 
1  year  there  appeared  In  print  and  were 
heard  on  the  air  three  separate  Insinuations 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs  Ross  were  having  domestic 
troubles,  all  of  them  lies  by  a  man  whom  the 
Navy,  nevertheless,  for  some  reason,  has  will- 
ingly or  perforce,  -wnployed  on  mysterious 
duties  With  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  R;ss  are  still  happily  married 
and  have  never  been  separated. 

This  essay  Is  no  part  of  any  feud,  unless  it 
can  be  said  that  a  broom  has  a  feud  with  dirt. 


Faith  in  Coogress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  poem 
written  by  Mr.  E,  O.  O.'^born.  of  Knoxville, 
Iowa: 

OSBORN  S   REMINISCENCE 

In  memory  you  may  recall 

The  days  that  used  to  be 
When   Congie.*>s   was   the   peoples   voice 

In  Wa«hint;i(.n,  D,  C. 
Dictators  anci  C(;mmlssloners 

And  czars  of  doubtful  hue 
Are  now  performing  all  the  taska 

Our  CoiiKress  used  to  do. 
Emergencies,   conMngrncle«, 

And  warn  provide  a  plan 
To  put  our   CongreM  on  the  Khelf 

And  try  the  «uperman 
Our  O  'veriiminl  "of,  by,  and  lor" 

We  kiu-w  iw;  iotig  ago, 
Like  Nellie  who  wrnt  fkr  away, 

r>)nt  llv"  ticie  any  more 
Joe  Congrcsn  lias  our  confldcnce; 

He  U  the  man  we  know. 
And  we  don't  want  to  meet  the  guy 

Whu  came  to  talk  for  Joe. 


Addreit  by  the  President  on  Washington*! 
Birthday  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  EARKIFY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  last  Monday  evening  in  the  city  of 
Washington  at  the  George  Washington's 
Birthday  dinner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PaismrNT.  Today  this  Nation,  which 
George  WajEhlngton  helped  so  greatly  to  cre- 
ate. Is  fighting  all  over  this  earth  in  order  to 
maintain  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children 
the  freedom  which  George  Washington  helped 
so  greatly  to  achieve.  As  we  celebrate  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  let  us  remember  how  he 
conducted  himself  In  the  midst  of  great  ad- 
versities. We  are  Inclined,  because  cf  the 
total  sum  of  his  accomplishments,  to  forget 
his  days  of  trial. 

Tliroughout  the  Revolution.  Washington 
commanded  an  army  whose  very  existence 
as  an  army  was  never  a  certainty  from  one 
week  to  another.  Some  of  his  soldiers  and 
even  whole  regiments  could  not  or  would  not 
move  outside  of  the  borders  of  their  own 
States.  Sometimes,  at  critical  moments,  they 
would  decide  to  return  lo  their  individual 
homes  to  get  the  plowing  done  or  the  crops 
harvested.  Large  numbers  of  the  people  of 
the  Colonies  were  either  against  Independence 
or  at  least  unwilling  to  make  great  personal 
sacrifice  toward  Its  attainment. 

And  there  were  many  in  every  colony  who 
were  willing  to  cooperate  with  Washington 
only  If  the  cooperation  was  based  on  their 
own  terms. 

Some  Americana  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  sneered  at  the  very  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  im- 
practical, they  said — it  was  "idealistic" — to 
claim  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights." 

The  skeptics,  the  cynics,  of  Washington's 
day  did  not  believe  that  ordinary  men  and 
women  have  the  capacity  for  freedom  and 
self-government.  They  said  that  liberty  and 
equality  were  idle  dreams  that  could  not 
come  true — Just  as  today  there  are  many 
Am.ericans  who  sneer  at  the  de  erminatlon 
to  attain  freedom  from  want  and  freedom 
from  fear  on  the  ground  that  these  are  ideals 
which  can  never  be  realized.  They  say  that 
it  is  ordained  that  we  must  always  have 
poverty  and  that  we  mtut  always  have  war. 

They  are  like  the  people  who  carp  at  the 
Ten  Com  andmcnts  bccauae  arime  people  are 
in  the  habit  erf  breaking  one  or  more  of  them. 

We  Americans  of  today  know  that  there 
would  have  been  no  imcceNNful  outcome  to 
tlje  Rirvolutlon,  which  gave  u*  l.berty,  had  it 
not  been  for  George  Wachtngton'ii  faith  and 
the  fact  that  that  faith  overcame  the  bicker- 
ings and  confusion  and  the  doubts  which  the 
skeptics  and  cynics  provoked. 

When  kind  history  txx)ks  tell  us  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  they  omit  dozens  of  other  Americans 
who,  beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  were 
also  guilty  of  treason. 

W?  know  that  It  was  Washington's  simple, 
steadfast  faith  that  kept  him  to  the  essential 
principles  of  first  things  first.  His  sturdy 
sen.se  of  proportion  brought  to  him  and  his 
followers  the  ability  to  discount  the  smaller 
difla<  ulties  and  concentrate  on  the  larger  ob- 
jectives. And  the  objectives  of  the  American 
Revolution  were  so  large,  so  unlimited,  that 
t.^da  they  an  among  the  primary  objectives 
of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

It  was  Washington's  faith — and  with  it  his 
hope  and  his  charity — which  was  responsible 
for  the  stamina  of  Valley  Forge — and  the 
prayer  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  Americans  of  Washington's  day 
were  at  war.  We  Americana  of  today  are 
at  war. 


The  Americans  of  Washington's  day  faced 
defeat  on  many  occasions.  We  faced,  and 
still  face,  reverses  and  misfortunes. 

In  1777  the  victory  over  General  Burgoyne's 
army  at  Saratoga  led  thousands  of  Americans 
to  throw  their  hats  in  the  air.  proclaiming 
that  the  war  was  practically  won  and  that 
they  could  go  back  to  their  peacetime  occu- 
pations— and  "normalcies." 

Today,  the  great  successes  on  the  Russian 
front  have  led  thousands  of  Americans  to 
throw  their  hats  In  the  air  and  proclaim  that 
victory  Is  Just  around  the  comer. 

Others  among  us  still  believe  In  the  age 
of  miracles.  They  forget  that  there  Is  no 
Joshua  m  our  midst.  We  cannot  count  on 
great  walls  crumbling  and  falling  when  the 
trumpets  blow  and  the  peoples  shout. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  faith  and 
that  we  have  hope.  Washington  himself 
was  the  exemplification  of  the  other  great 
need. 

Would  that  all  of  us  could  live  our  lives 
and  direct  cur  thoughts  and  control  our 
tongues  as  did  the  Father  of  our  Country  in 
seeking  day  by  day  to  follow  those  great 
verses : 

"Charity  suffereth  long,  and  Is  kind;  char- 
ity envleth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not  Itself, 
is  not  puffed  up. 

"Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 
not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh 
no  evil: 

"Rejolceth  not  In  iniquity  but  rejolcetli 
In  the  truth," 

Most  of  us  Americans  seek  to  live  up  to 
those  precepts.  But  there  are  some  among 
us  who  have  forgotten  them.  There  are 
Americans  whose  words  and  writings  are 
trumpeted  by  our  enemies  to  persuade  the 
disintegrating  people  of  Germany  and  Italy 
and  their  captives  that  America  is  disunited — 
that  America  will  be  guilty  of  faithlessness 
in  this  war  and  will  thus  enable  the  Axis 
powers  to  control  the  earth. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  on  this  day  I 
should  read  a  few  more  words  spoken  many 
years  ago — words  which  helped  to  shape  the 
character  and  the  career  of  George  Washing- 
ton. 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  their* 
Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  thef 
shall  be  comforted. 

"Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth 

"Blesaed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirxt  after  rlKhtef/tuneas.  for  they  shall  b« 
filled 

'Blewed  are  the  Merciful:  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy. 

"Bletaed  are  the  pure  In  heart;  for  they 
•hall  aee  Ood, 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they 
•hall  be  called  the  children  of  Ood. 

"Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake:  for  theirs  U  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

"Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you.  and  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evU  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

"Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for  great 
is  your  reward  in  heaven:  for  ao  perse- 
cuted they  the  prophets  which  were  before 
you." 

Those  are  the  truths  which  are  the 
eternal  heritage  of  our  civilization.  I  re- 
peat them  to  give  heart  and  comfort  to  all 
men  and  women  everywhere  who  fight  for 
freedom. 

Those  truths  Inspired  Washington  and  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

Today,  through  the  darkness  that  has 
descended  Uf>on  our  Nation  and  our  world, 
those  truths  are  a  guiding  light  to  all. 

We  shall  follow  that  light,  as  our  fore- 
fathers did,  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  hopes 
for  victory,  for  freedom,  and  for  peace. 
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Ratwninf  aod   lDcr«?$#<l   Food  Supplies 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or  CAuromNiA 

IN  T}rE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  food  ra- 
tioning brings  home  to  everyone  in 
America  that  we  must  abandon  wishful 
thinking  and  Utopian  planning  and  face 
slark  reality. 

Someone  once  said,  '"The  world  is  only 
nine  meals  from  anarchy."  If  we  are  to 
avert  anarchy  and  chaos  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  it  means  that  we  American.s 
must  buckle  our  own  bells  a  little  tighter 
and  produce  a  lot  more. 

In  1933  a  plan  for  supplying  3.500.000 
acres  of  highly  productive  food  produc- 
ing lands,  with  a  much  needed  protection 
fr(;m  fliMJd  and  drought,  was  approved 
by  the  people  of  California.  In  1935  this 
plan  was  approved  and  taken  over  for 
"construction  by  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Studies  and  surveys  instituted  by  them 
substantiated  the  fact  that  the  major 
purpose  of  the  project  and  its  primary 
objective  was  to  develop  a  supplemental 
water  supply  for  the  irrigated  lands  lo- 
cated in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. The  first  appropriations  for  con- 
struction work  on  this  project,  the  Central 
Valley  projoct.  was  earmarked  for  the 
building  of  Priant  Dam,  from  whose  res- 
ervoir could  be  diverteti  the  waters  so 
necessary  to  the  lari'e  food-producing 
region  in  that  area. 

That  dam  Is  built,  but  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  created  is  still  unfulfilled, 
lor  the  canals  that  are  to  eventually 
carry  the  life-giving  water  to  the  fertile 
farms  remain  incompitte  or  unbuilt. 

This  agricultural  empire,  with  a  1942 
crop  production  valued  at  clo.>e  to  $300.- 
000.000,  Is  left  facing  an  annual  drought 
tlireat.  while  the  waters  that  would  af- 
ford it  increased  vit;or  and  piotect  Us 
very  life  waste  on  to  the  sea. 

You  might  a.sk  what  caused  this  neg- 
ligence in  building  a  dam  and  failing  to 
build  canals  that  would  make  possible 
the  utilization  of  the  waters  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  tremendous  investment  in- 
volved? The  answer,  no  doubt,  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  reasons: 

First.  Empha.sis  of  thovse  in  charge  to 
building  a  power  program  developed 
on  other  projtx"t  features  allegedly  for 
a  major  help  to  the  war  program,  which, 
however,  has  fizzled  out  a.-^  a  war  contri- 
bution because  only  two  ot  eight  gener- 
ators that  were  being  provided  for  are 
permitted  to  be  installed  at  this  time. 
Two  others  were  tran.-^ierred  to  another 
project  and  construction  was  ordered 
Stopped  on  th«  remaining  four. 

Second.  Procrastination  and  lack  of 
diligence. 

Third.  Lack  of  understanding  of  the 
Importance  of  food  prodi'.ction  to  the 
war  program  on  the  part  of  Oovemment 
agencies  having  control  over  the  alloca- 
tion of  materials. 


Tlie  Appropriations  Committees  of 
Congress  have  declared  themselves  ready 
and  willing  to  provide  funds  for  bmlding 
the  irrigation  canals  and  for  the  past 
2  fi-scal  years  have  appropriated  money 
with  which  to  get  the  work  under  way. 
yet  construction  is  still  halted  and  ono 
excu.se  follows  another  for  persistent 
delay. 

The  continued  volume  of  agricultural 
production  in  this  area  depends  upon 
prompt  completion  of  the  canal  system 
so  that  available  water  can  be  utilized. 
One  hundred  water  wells  were  lost  last 
year  in  this  area  because  of  failure  of 
their  underground  water  supply.  With 
just  about  everything  that  our  people 
eat  under  ration  control  or  frozen  from 
civilian  u.se.  it  is  time  to  take  the  hand- 
cuffs off  this  project. 

The  quantity  of  critical  material  re- 
quired IS  only  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
steel,  and  that  mostly  in  the  form  of 
reinforcing  bars,  of  which  there  is  now 
a  surplus  over  any  military  needs,  ac- 
cording to  the  O.  W.  I.'s  recent  bulletin. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates 
that,  "given  the  i?reen  light."  they  can 
commence  and  complete  the  necessary 
irrigation  works  so  as  to  enable  the 
available  water  to  be  u.sed  by  1945. 
This  would  not  only  protect  the  very 
productive  development  that  is  contrib- 
uting to  tlie  Nation's  food  basket  in  such 
substantial  quantity,  bi^  Its  assurance 
would  provide  for  Increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  foods  and  the  growing  of 
guayule  for  rubbtr. 

The  War  Prodjction  Board,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  Rubber  Director, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
should  institute  i  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Rec- 
lamation Bureau  immediately  to  plan 
for  the  commencement  as  soon  as  it  is 
humanly  po.ssible  for  the  construction 
program  on  these  irrigation  works. 


Proolems  of  Grilian  Production 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEiESENTATlVES 
Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  patri- 
otic American  citizens  who  are  sacrific- 
ing, undergoing  limitations  of  all  the 
things  they  need,  and  who  are  sending 
their  boys — and  .some  of  their  girls — to 
the  battle  lines,  to  understand  what  ha.i 
happ>ened  to  prcduce  a  condition  dis- 
closed by  the  crack-up  of  tlie  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

The  American  people  have  every  right 
to  expect  that  high  authorities  and 
bureaucrats  who  are  flooding  them  with 
questionnaires,  r-egiilations.  rationings. 
and  restrictions,  would  at  least  have 
patriotism  enourh  and  common  sen.se 
enough  to  compose  tlieir  personal  dif- 


ferences, their  clashes  over  personal 
power  and  prerogatives,  their  personal 
lust  for  authority,  and  work  to  the  com- 
mon good,  and  the  patriotic  end  of  try- 
ing to  win  this  war  as  quickly  as  passible 
with  the  fewest  number  of  killed  and 
wounded. 

This  spectacle  of  a  struggle  for  power 
between  the  Army  and  the  Navy  on  one 
side,  and  W.  P.  B.  and  industrialists  on 
the  other  for  control  of  the  production 
of  goods  and  services  is  utterly  dis- 
graceful, and  the  one  man  responsible 
for  it  is  the  man  who  could  have  pre- 
vented it  and  he  has  not  done  so;  that  is, 
the  President. 

The  following  que.stions  must  bt  an- 
swered for  the  American  people: 

First.  Is  the  mihtary  psychology  such 
that  it  has  a  proper  appr<>cialion  of  the 
needs  of   civilian   production? 

Second.  Could  such  a  possible  lack  of 
appreciation  lead  to  military  demands 
and  denial  of  civilian  neces.^ities  to  the 
point  of  impairing  production  for  war? 

Third.  Ls  It  possible  for  the  officials 
of  the  armed  forces  to  detei mine  the 
minimum  requirements  of  civilian  con- 
sumption, including  strategic  and  scarce 
materials'' 

Fourth.  Is  it  possible  for  military  men 
to  handle  civilian  production  as  effi- 
ciently as  civilian  production  managers 
of  long  experience? 

Fifth.  Does  the  practice  of  giving  ex- 
perienced production  managers  mihtary 
or  naval  commi.ssions  and  putting  them 
under  the  orders  of  the  high  command 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  tend  to 
increase  or  decrease  their  efiQciency  in 
securing  ci\ilian  production,  and  would 
it  tend  to  strengthen  or  impair  their 
judgment  and  con.^.equent  actions  in  the 
activities  of  production? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that 
civilian  production  is  an  industrial  job 
for  which  military  men  are  wholly  un- 
trained. 

The  answer  to  the  second  is  that  there 
is  great  danger  that  such  a  situation 
could  lead  to  mipairmenl  of  war  produc- 
tion through  excessive  front-lme  mili- 
tary demands.  Judgment  as  to  means 
and  methods  of  continuous  supply  must 
be  exercised  on  the  home  front,  just  as 
certainly  as  means  and  methods  of  battle 
must  be  decided  on  the  fighting  front. 

The  answer  to  question  No.  3  is  that 
it  IS  entirely  possible  to  determine  the 
minimum  requirements  of  civiUan  con- 
sumption including  the  critical  and  stia- 
tegic  materials. 

The  answer  to  question  4  is  that  it  is 
not  pxxssible  for  military  men  to  handle 
civilian  production  as  efliciently  as  civil- 
ian production  manai^eis  of  long  expe- 
rience. It  is  equally  true,  of  course,  that 
civilian  producers  could  not  be  trusted 
to  judge  of  military  requirements,  be- 
cause military  operations  are  a  field  in 
which  mdustrial  managers  have  no 
training. 

The  answer  to  question  5  is  that  there 
Is  grave  danger  that  the  initiative,  en- 
ergy, and  vision  of  industrialists  may  be 
sharply  and  disastrously  limited  by  giv- 
ing them  ccmmissions  and  putting  them 
under  the  command  of  Army  and  Navy 
ofEcers.  The  job  of  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer is  to  do  as  his  superior  tella  him, 
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whether  it  be  wise  or  unwise.  The  job 
of  the  civilian  industrialist  is  to  choose 
the  wisest  possible  method  to  expedite 
production  whether  military  men  agree 
with  him  or  not. 

There  is  another  and  final  question 
which  the  American  people  are  asking, 
and  to  which  they  demand  an  answer. 
That  answer  is  vital  to  our  total  victory, 
and  depending  upon  it  will  be  the  lives 
and  the  welfare  of  possibly  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
That  question  is: 

Can  we  find  men  of  sufficient  stature 
who  have  enough  patriotism,  enough 
common  sense,  enough  judgment,  and 
enough  ability  to  bury  their  jjersonal  dif- 
ferences, to  resolve  their  conflicts  of  au- 
thority, to  stifle  their  lust  for  personal 
power,  to  resolve  contradictions  and  to 
turn  out  a  job  of  producing  the  goods 
and  services  here  at  home  to  enable  our 
men  and  women  on  the  fighting  fronts  to 
win  the  quickest  possible  total  victory. 

If  the  answer  to  that  question  is  not 
yes.  then  God  help  free  America. 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  yes. 
and  the  President  can  find,  and  he  can 
compel,  if  he  will,  military  and  civilian 
ofiBcials  to  work  together  for  the  common 
end  of  winning  this  war  as  quickly  as 
possible  v.ith  the  fewest  losses  of  killed 
and  injured. 

The  President  must  move  to  bring 
about  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  the 
people  must  not  cease  their  demands 
that  he  do  so.  He  is  the  only  individual 
in  the  United  States  under  present  con- 
ditions who  can  accomplish  this. 


Address  at  Testimonial  Dinner  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Kaufman,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

OF   NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
permission  granted  me  by  the  House  to 
revi.':e  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  introduce 
an  address  I  made  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner given  Mr.  Benjamin  Kaufman,  of 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  one  of  the  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  by  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday.  February  21. 1943. 

Mr.  Toastma.sier,  our  honored  guest,  Ben 
Kaufman,  liis  ciiarming  motlier,  liis  lovely 
wife,  dlstingu;srie4  guests,  and  friends,  it  is 
ei.tlrely  appropr'ate,  during  these  hectic 
times  for  me  to  be  addressing  a  gatlierlng 
sponsored  by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  No  race  has  contributed  more 
to  the  growth  of  this  country  than  have 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith.  In  these  times, 
when  the  foundations  of  freedom  are  threat- 
ened,   not    only    in    the    United    Stales    but 


throughout  the  world,  it  is  important  for 
ail  of  us  to  realize  what  a  tremendous  stake 
we  have  now  and  our  forebears  had  before 
us  in  our  country.  When  the  guns  of  total 
war  are  thundering  from  all  four  comers  of 
the  earth,  we  are  impressed  more  deeply  with 
the  privileges  and  obligations  we  fought  to 
achieve  and  maintain  In  our  own  country. 

In  those  battles  which  have  shed  the  blood 
of  our  countrymen,  the  Jewish  race,  pro- 
portionately to  the  population,  has  done 
more  than  its  share. 

I  wish  I  bad  time  tonight  to  discuss  with 
you  in  detail  the  tremendous  contribution 
made  to  the  cause  of  freedom  Isack  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  a  man  of  Jewish  faith 
whose  name  waa  Haym  Salomon.  He  «as 
the  one  who.  when  the  continental  cause 
looked  blackest,  came  to  the  financial  aid  of 
the  dispirited  and  lU-equipped  Army  under 
George  Washington.  We  are  accustomed  to 
talk  these  days  in  billions,  but  in  those  days 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  a  tremen- 
dous fortune.  Haym  Salomon  loaned  to  this 
country  the  staggering  sum  of  over  $600,000 — 
money  which  was  never  repaid. 

Thus  a  man  of  Jewish  faith  made  the 
largest  Individual  financial  contribution  to 
the  birth  of  freedom. 

I  Wish  I  could  tell  you  in  detail  what  a 
proportionately  large  number  of  Jews  fought 
as  enlisted  men  and  officers  in  the  War  of 
1812.  the  Spanish -American  War,  and  the 
Mexican  War. 

I  wish  I  had  time  tonight  to  dwell  upon 
the  contribution  of  the  Jews  to  the  fighting 
armies  of  t>oth  sides  in  the  ClvU  War.  In 
1861  there  were  approximately  200,000  Jews 
in  this  country,  more  than  8,000  of  whom 
were  either  in  the  blue  of  the  North  or  in 
the  gray  of  the  South. 

During  World  War  No.  1  there  were  ap- 
proximately 225,000  Jews  In  the  service  of 
their  country  as  fighting  men.  which  totaled 
about  4  percent  of  our  entire  military  and 
naval  forces.  At  that  time  the  Jewish 
population  was  only  3  percent  of  the  entire 
population  of  our  country. 

Of  these  Jews  who  served  in  our  forces. 
1.100  received  citations  for  valor.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  4  received  the  French  Medallle 
Milltaire.  174  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

There  were  only  78  Congressional  Medals  of 
Honor  awarded  during  that  war.  Three  of 
them  went  to  men  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
one  of  these  men  Is  our  good  friend  and  the 
guest  of   honor  tonight,   Ben   Kaufman. 

When  the  drums  of  war  began  again 
pounding  on  the  ears  of  the  world,  the  Jews 
in  this  country  were  doing  their  part,  and 
more,  even  before  Pearl  Harbor.  They  en- 
listed in  the  British  and  Canadian  Armies. 
Others  of  their  faith  were  working  in  the 
campaign  of  Bundles  for  Britain,  and 
other  efforts  to  help  those  who  are  now  our 
allies  in    the  United  Nations. 

From  the  day  of  the  stab  in  the  back  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Jews  have  flocked  to  the  colors 
of  the  United  States  as  ofBcers  or  enlisted 
men  In  all  branches  of  the  service.  Many 
are  attaining  national  renown  for  bravery 
and  iieroism  under  fire.  Many  have  been 
decorated  for  such  bravery.  One  of  our 
neighbors.  Corp.  Meyer  Levin,  of  BrooklyTi. 
was  bombardier  for  Capt.  Colin  Kelly,  who 
sank  the  battleship  Haruna  A  little  over  a 
week  ago  Meyer  Levin  was  killed  in  action, 
but  bis  name  wlU  live  forever  in  the  annals 
of  American  patriotism. 

When  statistics  for  World  War  No.  2  are 
complete,  members  of  the  JewL?h  faith  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  to  again  have  done 
more  than  their  proportionate  share  in 
fighting  our  country's  battle. 

The  heroism  which  won  for  Ben  Kaufman 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  is  well 
known  to  all.  As  he  did  his  share — and  more 
than  his  share — In  a  heroic  fashion,  in  World 


War  No.  1,  be  is  now  doing  more  than  hU 
share  again  In  our  present  struggle. 

I  have  a  unique  distinction  tonight,  a  dis- 
tinction which  no  one  on  earth  can  equal,  a 
distinction  which  makes  me  about  the  p-oud- 
est  man  in  the  world— I  am  Ben  Kaulmani 
Congressman. 


Tax  the  Marshall  FieM  EsUte  and  Other 
Large  Inheritances 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  days  of  trial  and  suffering,  when 
everyone  is  being  asked  to  serve  and 
sacrifice,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  outrage 
that  certain  vast  fortunes  are  being 
passed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  any 
taxation  at  all.  Many  of  them  have 
been  organized  into  what  they  call 
trusts,  endowments,  or  foundations,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  payment  of  in- 
heritance or  estate  taxes  that  fall  upon 
the  ordinary  patriotic  American  who 
does  not  attempt  to  escape  by  any  sub- 
terfuge whatsoever. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  one  of 
the  largest  estates  In  this  country  is  that 
of  the  Marshall  Field  estate  in  Chicago, 
which  will  probably  amount  to  some- 
thing like  $200,000,000.  and  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Marshall  Field  3d,  next 
September,  and  will  escape  the  payments 
of  any  inheritance  taxes  at  all  unless  the 
present  law  is  changed. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  money  of  this 
Field  estate  is  now  being  wasted  by  a 
bimch  of  crackpots  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute a  newspaper  called  PM  that  is 
constantly  muligning  the  white  people  of 
the  South.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
other  patriotic  Americans. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  February  23 
edition  of  PM,  in  which  you  will  see  a 
caricature  of  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  hanged  in  eflflgy,  together  with 
a  cartoon  of  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
one  of  America's  greatest  and  most  popu- 
lar heroes,  cartooned  and  ridiculed  as  a 
Punch  and  Judy  dancer. 

Instead  of  permitting  this  blmc^  to 
waste  that  vast  estate,  of  which  Marshall 
Field  3d  never  earned  a  dollar,  to  thtis 
malign,  smear,  and  discredit  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
other  patriotic,  law-abiding  citizens  such 
as  Captain  Rickenbacker.  I  want  us  to 
place  a  tax  on  that  and  other  similar 
estates  commensurate  with  what  other 
Americans  have  to  pay.  and  turn  it  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  help  pay  the 
expenses  of  this  war. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  insertmg  a 
copy  of  the  bill  to  which  I  referred;  and 
I  want  to  appeal  to  every  member  of  the 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  report 
it  out  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  t^rnt 
we  may  pass  it  and  put  a  stop  to  these 
vsist  fortunes  escaping  Uieir  part  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation. 
The  bill  referred  to  follows: 

t78th  Ccng  .  1st  »e«a  .  H   R    1927.  In  the  House 
of   Rppresentatlves.   February    19     1943.   Mr 
Ranki.n     introduced     the     following     biU; 
uhirh  wag  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meaixaj 
A  bill   t<i   imp<^)8e  an   inheritance   tax  on   the 
coming  Into  possewlon   and  enjoyment   of 
property  transferred  from  a  decedent   and 
not  .subject  to  estate  taxes 
Be  It  enacted,  etc  ,  That  chapter  3  of   the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  la  amended  by  adding 
8t   the   end   thereof  the   following    new   sub- 
chapter: 

"st-BCHAPmi  c — SPECIAL  jhhthttauct  tax 

•Sec.  950  ImpoBltlon  of  tax 
"In  the  case  of  any  property  which  would 
be  Includible  In  the  groRS  estate  of  a  decedent 
under  the  provlalona  of  section  811  (c)  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  death  of  the 
decedent  occtured  or  the  transfer  was  made 
before  June  6,  1033  (whether  or  not  before 
September  8.  1916).  there  8hall  be  imposed 
upon  coming  into  poaaeaaion  or  enj(jyment  of 
such  property  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act  by  any  Individual  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  tax  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  percenUgea  set  forth  In  section 
935  of  the  net  valiy  of  the  beneficial  interest 
of  which  the  pcjaaession  or  enjoyment  was  so 
acquired   by  such   Individual 

"8kc  951    Groaa  value  of  beneficial  interest 
"The  Kro««   vilue  of  the   benelUial   inlere.-.t 
ahall  be  determined  as  of  the  dale  on  wh.ch 
Us  pcsksession   or  enJoynxMit   was  acquired 
"Sk     052    Net   value  of  bcnefinal   Interest 
"ThA   net    value   of    the   beneficial    interest 
•hall   be  determined   by  deducting  from   the 
Rroaa  value  of  such  interest  an  exemption  of 
$100.G(X) 

"Sac  953  AdminlBtialive  provisions 
'In.sorar  as  applicable  and  not  Incon.sisient 
with  the  prnvisuiu  cf  th  s  subchapter,  the 
provlbioiis  of  subchapter  A  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  levy,  asscssn^ent .  and  collection  of  the 
tax   liiipo.sed   by   this   subchapter." 


Floors  as  Well  as  Ceilings 


EXTENSION   OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NIV^'    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  REZD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  24.  1943,  there  appeared  an 
tci.torial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
latir.g  to  some  of  the  mi.stakos  of  the 
O.  P  A.  ip  df-aUng  with  farm  production. 
I  can  attf.st  the  accuracy  of  the  criticism 
in  th  s  editorial  as  it  rtlatos  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tomatoos.  bt-cause  I  represent 
one  of  the  great  tomato  producing  areas. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  the  editorial: 

rLooas  AS  wixl  as  ceiuncs 

It  now  appears  that  Government  agencies 
detiUn^  with  food  supply  and  distribution, 
having  failed  to  prepwre  an  orderly  system  of 
price  or  wage  control  tr.  the  early  stages  ot 
war-made  inflation,  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  price  flot)r3  if  the  production  of 
deficiency  foods  this  year  is  to  be  expanded. 


Price  ceilings  have  been  put  In  the  wrong 

places  and  at  the  wrong  times;  where  ceilings 
would  have  helped  to  restrain  the  flight  of 
prices  without  clieclclng  needed  production 
they  have  not  Ijee-n  placed 

An  illustration  of  the  former  class  of  mls- 
talies  Is  the  Ofllte  of  Price  Administration 
order  placing  emergency  price  ceilings  over 
fresh  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  carrots,  cabbage, 
and  peas  Apparently  these  ceilings  were 
ordered  In  the  fear  that  the  rationing  of 
can!>.ed  gooc's  abcut  to  go  into  effect  would 
cause  consumers  to  turn  in  a  rush  to  freeh 
vegetables,  which  are  not  rationed.  Por  at 
least  60  days  neltlier  country  shippers,  termi- 
nal markets,  wholeealers,  nor  retailers  may 
charge  for  these  vegetable*  any  more  than 
their  highest  prices  l)etween  last  Thursday 
and  the  opening  of  business  this  week 

In  what  poslticm  does  this  put  thousands 
of  growers  now  making  plans  for  the  season's 
planting  or  beginning  to  plant?  They  i^ee 
their  selling  prlc<w  frozen,  unless  they  shall 
be  able  and  willing,  when  their  crops  are 
ripe  for  picking,  to  sell  through  black  mar- 
ket.s  Obviously,  they  wont  rely  upon  those 
dubious  outlets,  nor  will  they  plant  to  the 
limit  with  their  selling  prices  fixed  on  last 
week  s  level  but  all  their  costs  exposed  to  the 
inflationary  forceii  of  the  day.  Probably  some 
wUl  not  plant  at  ill. 

On  the  other  h»nd.  grain  and  cotton  farm- 
ers see  the  markets  promising  thtm  the  Ix'st 
prices  m  20  yea;8  or  .sc,  v.>  ct-illngs  yet  con- 
front them;  they  feel  fairly  sure  that  their 
friends  in  Congress  will  prevent  ceilings  ex- 
cept at  prices  substantially  higher  than  cur- 
rent markets  And  for  months  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  stressed  the  neces- 
sity of  produtlni?  more  vegetable  and  dairy 
go<  ds  while  holclii;g  wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
duction down 

feilii.g  pr:cos.  evrn  If  they  were  put  in  the 
right  places  aiid  at  the  r!glu  he;Khls.  w. iu;d 
net  relieve  the  firm  labor  shortage  Secre- 
tary Wickurd  wants  $l(»0.00O.OtX)— Ui  begin 
with  — lor  ofTerlng  farmers  incentive  pay- 
ments to  enrour-.ge  them  In  Increased  pro- 
ducllim  of  peanuts,  .soybeans,  flaxseed,  and 
Other  war  crops  Farmers  express  their  scoi  ii. 
evidenliy  because  in  relal.i  n  V<  the  larm 
labcr  problem  as  a  whole,  or  the  m«chine.-y 
problem  or  the  fertU.zer  problem,  liie  bun- 
dled millii>n  Wuuld  be  a  flea  bite 

Gieater  volume  and  variety  uf  fuoda  wc 
mu.sl  have  Planting  dues  are  c^m.ng 
nearer.  KHrmers  r  i-  wiUuiK  to  take  iLsks.  as 
they  always  have  to  do  But  they  are  not 
likely  to  ruk  personal  disaster  under  criUi  g 
prices  for  ihein  il  there  is  no  ceiling  over 
what  they  may  have  to  pay  scarce  farn  hands 
or  If  Office  of  Filce  Administratirn  mu.sl  con- 
tinuously raise  cellmps  on  what  the  farmer 
has  U)  buy.  because  the  War  Lab.r  B(jard 
continue  :  to  remove  inequities  or  substaud- 
Hjd  conditions  in  industrial  w»Ke  scales. 

So  It  begins  to  appear  that  ii  »t  hope  to 
eat  sufficiently  under  ceiluigs  we  must  also 
have  floors. 


Tbe  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

OF  KANS.fS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Frbrjtary  25.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
last  stood  before  the  tomb  at  Mount  Ver- 
non at  noon.  January  20.  1941. 

Herbert  Hoover  said,  '"Time  runs  In  our 
favor."  and  so  does  Joe  Stalin.  'Gen- 
eral'" John  McCormack  differs. 


The  big  real  question  is.  Should  W'» 
have  33.000  civilian  employees  drawing 
over  $4,500.  not  who  passes  on  them. 
The  an.swer  is  positively  "No." 

The  Farm  Security'.*;  effort  to  extend 
social  gains  to  Imported  farm  labor  i.; 
almost  as  funny  as  the  way  Hbnry  Wal- 
LACK  would  nm  the  post-war  world. 

Harry  Coffee,  who  left  a  Nebraska 
House  seat  for  a  chance  at  the  Senate, 
winds  up  with  a  $25,000  Job  as  president 
of  the  Omaha  Stock  Yards  Co. 

Let  us  make  Eddie  Rickenbacker  Presi- 
dent in  1944.  Think  of  his  glorious  pa.st. 
He  came  from  humble  parents  and  had  to 
work.    We  need  his  labor  leadership. 

The  National  Resources  Board  and 
Uncle  Delano  went  out  l)efore  the  4:1 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee without  a  single  member  moving  to 
restore  it. 

The  fact  that  only  wooden  guns  and 
wooden  men  guard  the  top  of  the  House 
Office  Building  is  not  creating  any  exodus 
Ijelow — nor  are  we  accepting  the  insinu- 
ation that  it  l.<:  the  same  kind  of  men 
under  the  roof. 

Prank  Knox  says,  "Yes.  we'll  name  a 
cruiser  Kan.sas  City'  if  Roy  Roberts  and 
you  fellows  out  th^re  will  raise  $35,000  000 
to  pay  for  it  like  Houston,  Atlanta,  and 
Chicago  did."  If  the  lalwr  water  could  be 
.squeezt^d  out,  we  could  r«ii.se  the  re.st. 

There  are  two  Ru.ssias.  the  one  that  is 
our  military  ally  there  and  the  other  one 
here,  the  enemy  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  two  Tloosevelts.  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  whom  we  respect 
as  .such,  and  Roosevelt,  the  candidate  for 
the  fourth  term,  catering  to  labor's  crazy 
leaders,  prodding  the  bureaucrats  to  rvn- 
iment  us  and  purposely  trying  to  make 
our  country  over— all  with  complete  dis- 
dain for  the  size  of  tlie  public  debt. 


Amendment  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF    WliGI.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  zS.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  Virmma.  Mr  Sjx^aker. 
I  have  today  inirodutcd  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relation^  Act  io  a.s 
to  speciflcaliy  exclude  -vuperviiory  per- 
sonnel from  the  term   'employee." 

A  d<  finile  movement  i.s  under  way  to 
organize  into  existing  unions  foremfii 
and  oiiier  supervisory  officials.  When 
the  pre.sont  contract  between  the  coal 
opiTators  and  the  United  Mine  Workrrs 
expires  on  April  1,  there  are  dangerous 
indications  of  another  disastrous  coul 
strike.  One  of  tlie  points  at  i.ssue  will  be 
the  effort  to  force  the  .supervisory  per- 
sonnel into  the  closed  agreement  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers  .so  that  the 
union  would  then  sit  on  both  sides  of 
the  bargaining  table. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  employees  were  guaran- 
teed  the   ripht   to  self -organization,   to 
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form.  join,  or  assist  labor  organizations, 
and  to  bargain  collectively  tlirough  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing. 

The  term  "employee."  as  defined  in 
section  2.  paragraph  3,  of  that  act.  was 
as  follows: 

i3»  The  term  'employee"  sliall  Include  any 
employee,  anu  siiall  not  be  limited  to  the 
emplnyeti-  of  a  particular  employer,  umess 
th?  act  e.xplicltly  s^tates  otiierwise.  and  shall 
include  any  individual  whose  wurk  has 
ceased  as  a  consequence  of.  or  in  Cf)nnec- 
tion  With,  any  current  laixir  dispute  or  be- 
cause of  any  unfair  labor  practice  and  who 
has  not  obtained  any  other  regular  and  sub- 
stantially equivalent  employment,  but  shall 
not  Include  any  individual  employed  as  an 
ngricultural  laborer,  or  in  the  dumeFtlc  serv- 
ice ol  any  family  or  person  at  li:s  home,  or 
any  Individual  employed  by  his  iiarent  or 
spouse. 

The  Consre.ss  never  intended  to  in- 
clude within  the  definition  of  "•em- 
ployees" tho.se  persons  who  occupy  man- 
agerial positions  and  are  in  fact  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employer.  What  was 
intended  was.  as  stated  in  the  preamble 
to  the  act,  that  "workers"  should  have 
the  rights  thereafter  enumerated  in  the 
act. 

In  several  decisions,  notably  the  .so- 
called  Union  Collieries  decision,  decided 
by  the  National  Labor  R"lations  Board 
on  June  15.  1C42.  the  Board  held  that  the 
definition  of  "employees "  was  so  broad 
as  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  managerial 
and  supervisory  employees  within  the 
definuion.  Th.-  result  is  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  recognizes 
no  limitation  on  the  t(rm  "employee" 
and  logically  would  have  to  hold  that 
even  the  hiRhest  officers  of  a  corpora- 
tion were  employees  of  the  corporation 
lor  purposes  of  the  act. 

Tiiis  creates  an  intolerable  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  manauement.  If 
there  is  to  be  collective  bargaining,  there 
must  b*^  somebody  to  bargain  on  each 
Side  of  the  table.  If  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  managerial  or  supervisory  ca- 
pacity, and  who  presumably  sliould  bar- 
gain for  and  .saft>Kuard  the  rights  of  the 
employer,  arc  brouiiht  within  the  term.s 
of  the  Wawner  act  and  may  .ioin.  a.ssist. 
and  bargain  for  a  laix)r  organization,  the 
employer  has  no  effective  means  of  fur- 
thcnnp  or  pro!cctins  his  own  interests  in 
ccl'ecLive  barfiairung. 

An  incident  which  has  just  occurred 
has  empha.^ized  that  it  is  imperative  for 
the  Congress  to  clarify  its  intent  by  re- 
d'-fining  the  term  "employee." 

On  February  20.  1943.  Mr.  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  addre.ssed  to  all  dis- 
trict and  local  union  ofTicers  of  the  United 
Mine  Worker.*^  a  communication.  Under 
tnis  instruction  from  Mr.  L(>wis  to  the 
locals  of  his  union  some  60.000  manage- 
ment repre.sentatives  of  bituminous  coal 
companies  will  be  taken  over  wholesale 
into  the  United  Mine  Workeis  of  Amer- 
ica. While  Mr.  Lewis'  communication  in- 
dicates that  application  blanks  will  be 
tendered  these  people,  the  fact  is  that 
they  have  no  ready  alternative  but  to 
join  the  union. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  coal  operators 
of    the    country    are   operating    imder 


closed-shop  agreements  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board's  con- 
struction of  section  2.  paragraph  3,  of 
the  National  Latxir  Relations  Act.  these 
60.000  representatives  of  management 
are  employees  and  are  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  benefits  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  If,  therefore,  they  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  United 
^'lne  Workers  of  America,  they  can  be 
forced  into  such  membership  through 
operation  of  the  closed-shop  clause  in 
Mr.  Lewis'  contracts  with  the  operators. 

This  is  an  intoleiable  situation  for 
management,  since  Mr.  Lewis  has  an- 
nounced in  this  communication  the  de- 
termination to  take  in  every  supervisory 
employee  below  the  rank  of  mine  super- 
intendent. 

The  issue  is  not  confined  to  the  bitu- 
minous coal  mining  industry.  If  repre- 
sentatives of  management  in  that  indus- 
try are  within  the  terms  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  may  thus  be 
taken  over,  the  same  thing  can  be  done 
tr  every  other  industry  in  the  country, 
and  the  theory  that  there  can  be  free 
collective  bargaining  under  any  such 
conditions  is  pure  fiction. 

If  Mr.  Lewis  succeeds  in  this  present 
move,  he  will  take  in  60.000  additional 
members  at  an  initiation  fee  of  $10  per 
capita.  This  means  that  he  will  imme- 
diately secure  additional  revenues  of 
$600,000.  These  men  will  then  presum- 
ably be  forced  to  pay  at  least  $18  per 
year  annual  dues  to  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. This  means  additional  revenues  to 
Mr.  Lewis'  union  of  .something  over 
$1,000,000  per  year.  The  political  impli- 
cations of  this  move  are  extremely  seri- 
ous. It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Mr. 
Lewis  has  not  hesitated  to  use  large  sums 
of  money  for  political  purposes.  It  is 
understood  that  he  now  has  at  his  dis- 
posal .some  $6,000,000  which  could  be  con- 
verted to  political  purpcscs.  The  pres- 
ent move  would  provide  him  an  addi- 
tional slush  fund  of  net  less  than 
$2,000,000  by  the  fall  of  1944. 

Not  only  should  we  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  carry 
out  what  I  believe  was  the  original  in- 
tention of  Congress,  and  to  exclude  these 
representatives  of  management  from  the 
terms  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  but  the  Congress  ought  now  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  whether  labor  or- 
ganizations are  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  make  political  contributions. 
Under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  no  cor- 
poration can  make  such  contributions. 
The  same  rule  ought  to  apply  to  labor 
organizations,  which  today  escape  the 
provisions  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
by  remaining  unincorporated. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  intro- 
duced deals  only  with  the  first  phase  of 
this  problem,  namely,  the  question  of 
exclusion  of  repre.sentatives  of  manage- 
ment from  the  definition  of  "employees" 
under  section  2.  paragraph  3,  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  My  amend- 
ment follows  substantially  the  language 
which  the  Congress  itself  adopted  in 
providing    exemptions    from    the    Fair 


Labor  Standards  Act.    In  section  13  (a) 
of  that  act  it  is  provided  that — 

Sections  6  and  7  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  ( 1 )  any  employee  employed  in  a 
bona  fide  executive,  administrative,  profes- 
sional, or  local  retailing  capacity— 

And  so  forth.  My  amendment  would 
exclude  from  the  definition  of  "employee" 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
those  employees  employed  in  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  professional, 
or  supervisory  capacity.  It  is  necessary 
to  include  the  term  "supervisory"  be- 
cause of  the  very  broad  construction 
which  has  been  put  on  section  2.  para- 
graph 3.  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  As  is  well  known  to  the  Members 
of  this  House,  the  Board  holds  the  em- 
ployee resF>onsible  for  the  acts  and  utter- 
ances not  only  of  executive,  administra- 
tive, and  professional  employees  but  of 
any  employees  whose  duties  are  super- 
visory in  nature  or  whose  conduct  and 
views  might  be  taken  by  fellow  employees 
to  reflect  the  desires  of  management.  I 
think  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  definition 
of  "employee"  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  .should  exclude  all  those 
employees  for  who.se  conduct  the  em- 
ployer may  be  held  respon.sible  under  the 
unfair  labor  practice  provisions  of  the 
act.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment, which  I  hope  will  receive  the  fa- 
vorable and  early  consideration  of  the 
House. 


Scarcity  for  the  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  quota 
restrictions  and  penalties  against  farm 

production. 

My  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  free  the 
farmer  from  the  strangle  hold  the  bu- 
reaucrat has  on  him. 

I  sought  recognition  at  this  time  to 
explain  my  purposes  in  offering  this  leg- 
i^lation,  but,  in  the  meantime.  I  have 
been  reading  a  speech  that  I  myself 
made  at  Ada,  Okla..  in  1940  soon  after  I 
had  voted  "no"'  on  the  establishment  of 
the  program  of  scarcity.  The  argu- 
ments I  made  against  the  establishment 
of  the  program  in  the  first  place  app>ear 
to  me  in  retrospect  to  adequately  present 
the  case  for  its  repeal. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  these  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  the  address  I  made 
at  Ada,  Okla..  in  April  1940: 

The  American  farmer  stands  on  the  last 
frontier  of  democracy.  In  the  chalnlese  lib- 
erty of  his  thought  rests  the  freedom  of 
America  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  He  has 
succe.ssfully  resisted  and  defied  every  at- 
tempt to  enslave  his  thought  or  control  his 
actions.    In  his  hand,  the  sword  oX  liberty 
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•nd  Justice  has  forever  been  wielded  on  the 
■Ide  of  liukpendence.  He  gave  liberty  to 
America.  He  knows  what  It  means  to  call 
America  a  free  land  and  the  land  of  the  free. 
Free  land  and  free  men  have  a  meaning  In 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a  farmer  He  has  been 
the  hrro  of  every  battle  for  the  rights  of  man 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  this  generation  the  American  farmer  h;v.i 
met  with  11  c-.ls:s  that  will  det'Tmine  his  free- 
dom and  his  liberty.  The  btireaucrata  have 
■et  up  a  prfi«ram  baxed  on  the  theory  thHt 
men  are  the  pawn*  of  a  system  Instead  of  the 
•ysteni  being  the  creature  of  men.  Such  a 
crisi-i  Is  not  new  to  the  farmers  of  the  world. 
"Bowt-d  down  by  the  weight  of  centuries  and 
on  hia  back  the  burden  of  the  world  '  he  hiia 
felt  many  tinjes  the  crushing  weight  of  the 
hmtorlc  fallacy  that  man  1«  the  creature  of 
gorernment.  He  knows  instead  thiit  govern- 
ment Is  the  Invention  of  man  His  wisdom 
never  wavers  in  Ita  recognition  that  govern- 
ments only  excuse  for  existence  reHt«  on  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  pro- 
niutinu  of  the  general  welfare.  The  farmer  ui 
tlie  author  of  every  conceiision  from  autoc- 
racy. He  has  written  e\('ry  bill  of  rights 
He  Is  the  minute  man  of  liberty. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  with  Its 
By* em  of  paternalism  has  confused  the  farm- 
er Into  an  Indifferent  acceptance  of  a  pro- 
gram that  makes  the  bureaucrat  a  dictator, 
the  farmer  a  serf  and  slave.  It  Is  forging 
chains  for  you.  fetters  for  your  children,  and 
fixing  serfdom  on  your  children's  children. 
Let  us  have  the  courage  to  face  the  truth 

Proaperity  Is  not  bnsed  on  st-iirclty  No 
man  was  ever  made  richer  because  he  had 
lea; .  No  biy  w.is  ever  better  edurated  be- 
cauf^e  lie  stayed  (Hit  of  school  No  uruli  r- 
nourlshid  child  w.is  rvtr  nui.-^ed  tn  health 
and  freedom  from  hunger  by  an  empty  bie.id 

tray. 

As  Ion?  as  the  hand  of  want  Is  extended 
!n  the  world,  there  Is  no  overproduction. 
As  lonu;  iu«  a  child  cries  for  bread,  there  is 
not  too  much  wheat.  As  long  as  winter's 
ley  finiTers  touch  with  death  an  a»{ed  Woman 
who  faces  the  norther's  bla.'-t  in  tattered 
rags,  there  Is  not  too  much  cotton. 

Were  you  ever  hungry?  Do  you  know 
what  It  means  to  be  cold?  Did  you  ever  face 
the  rain  and  the  chill  without  a  coat  because 
you  had  im  coat?  Did  yovi  ever  sr  down  to 
a  table  without  enough  food  to  satis! y  the 
hunger  cf  your  helpless  bahe^?  It  i.«  u  ter- 
rible thins;  to  think  of  the  hPlplr.s.s,  dying  of 
hvmger.  Thousands  are  starving  In  China. 
Poland,  and  distant  places  in  the  world,  a- d 
there  are  also  hunerv  people  here  In  Okla- 
homa     Here  In  Pontotoc  County.     In  Ada 

The  silly  tripe  that  tlit  re  Is  too  much  of  the 
go<5d.  the  ne.-cs:sit!es  In  life,  is  a  lie  that  is 
mocked  by  the  grim  and  tragic  presence  of 
want  and  niL^ery  on  every  h.md.  This  very 
day  the  world  In  st-me  of  Its  parts  has  felt 
the  fright  of  famine  and  seen  a  dying  child 
with  pallid  lips  suck  at  the  brea-^t  of  hunger's 
dci>d 

You  want  security.  You  want  to  be  sure 
that  you  and  yours  will  never  be  hungry.  111- 
ciad.  pot_)rly  housed,  or  denied  meiUcal  treat- 
ment. It's  Just  untrue  to  say  there  Is  too 
much  fo<.d.  clothing  In  the  world.     It  Isn't  so. 

£ome  dav  we  mav  have  sense  enough  to 
use  The  rescuices  of  the  world  as  if  they  were 
really  valuable  gifts  from  Almighty  Ood 

I  want  for  every  farmer  what  I  want  for 
myself  and  for  all  mankind  —security  The 
certain  knowledt^e  that  life  aud  opportunity 
•wait  the  hopeiul  luvmg.  tender  souls  fir 
whom  you  toil  That  hunger,  scarcliy,  and 
unit  .vhall  nevrr  be  the  lot  o;  the  chid  who*-e 
cradle  you  watch  with  miinite  love  and  ucnder 
care.  That  Is  what  It  will  take  U^  drive  from 
your  heart  tie  phantom  of  fear.  'Vou  have 
been  afraul.  You  have  not  been  certain 
ti'.'t  your  children  would  have  food,  clothes, 
aiici  shelter  stiiBcieut  to  insure  ihcir  health 


and  safety.  Under  the  Influence  of  fear  the 
brain  Is  paralyzed,  and  Instead  of  bravely 
solving  a  problem  for  Itself,  It  adopts  the 
solution  of  another. 

Let  us  Investigate  anc  stand  by  our  conclu- 
sions without  fear.  We  know  that  natiue  Is 
governed  by  immutable  laws.  We  know 
that  prosperity  1^  ba.sed  on  plenty.  He  who 
would  lead  us  to  believe  tnat  scarcity  me&ns 
prosperity  Is  a  Judas,  a  betrayer  of  reason 
The  thought  that  a  man  will  have  more  berf 
by  plowing  up  his  forage  pasture  and  turn- 
ing his  cattle  to  graze  on  a  gras,iless  waste  Is 
a  poisonous  thought. 

The  bureaucrat  would  have  you  believe 
that  Jones  with  1,000  acres  should  plant  600 
and  you  with  10  acres  should  plant  6  so  that 
Jones'  three  children  and  your  Vivt  children 
will  b<^)th  have  plenty  snd  to  spare  Those 
who  quote  the  Invented  statistics,  to  show 
that  10 -acre  you  and  l.OCO-acre  Jones  are 
partners  in  prosperity,  are  foolifth  liars.  It 
Is  crafty  arid  heartless  to  eiisnare  and  en- 
slave the  innocent.  No  lO-ucre  cotton  farmer 
ever  created  a  surplus  If  control  need  come, 
control  the  1000 -acre  man 

I  have  heTrd  In  the  Congress  and  In  the 
Senate  debates  how  prosperity  has  been 
brought  to  the  Utile  farmer  by  thU  sense- 
less sjstem  Even  United  States  Senators 
quote  the  lifeless  statistics  with  the  original- 
ity nt  parrots  and  tlie  mental  vigor  of 
senescence 

When  winter  comes  there  are  two  kinds  of 
wood  piles  on  the  farm  One  kind  consists 
of  one  log  on  which  an  nx  c.Tnt  make  a  re- 
spectable dent.  Cluttered  near  this  li  ^  are  a 
ftw  dead  limbs  and  rottlm;  chips  If  it  gels 
cold  enough,  the  farmer  will  take  a  few  pal- 
ings from  the  fence  or  boards  c!T  the  bnrn 
The  other  kind  of  wood  pile  c<  i^.sists  of  an 
abundance  of  wood,  cut  spilt,  aiul  :  awed  to  fit 
the  cook  stove,  the  heaters  and  the  flreplate. 
Stacked  in  neat  rows,  more  than  enough  for 
the  coldest  winter.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture wants  Wood  to  be  scarce  at  your  house 
so  the  price  wJl  be  hich 

Capital  alone  profits  from  scarcity.  Plenty 
Is  the  only  route  to  prosperity  for  the  farmer 
and  la  bore 

De.stn  ying  prtxiuction  is  a  path  to  vagrancy 
and  want  Every  farmer  knows  that  the  value 
of  land  depends  on  what  and  how  much  It 
will  prctluee  That  reduced  production  wUl 
bi  mg  pros[)erity  is  a  ful.';e  promi.^e.  a  false  hope 
and  will  leave  the  farmer  stranded  on  the 
burren  shore   of   bankruptcy. 

To  destroy  a  good  thli.,;  is  waste.  To  de- 
stroy the  fruit  of  toil  Is  to  invite  hunger  and 
want. 

The  bureaucrat  says  to  the  farmer:  "If  you 
would  be  prosperous.  Ui  ih.e  plows  rust  m  the 
field,  lot  the  weeds  grow,  let  the  land  lay  cut 
Kill  all  the  plijs.  dry  up  the  milk  cow  Cock 
all  the  hens  and  keep  the  roosters.  That's 
the  way  to  get  rich  "That's  the  way  to  have 
plenty .'■  Why.  wreck  and  rum  Is  the  only 
possible  outcome  of  this  fraud 

For  centuries  the  little  farmer  baa  been 
robbed  and  plundered,  and  now  he  is  asked 
to  sign  agreements  that  he  will  slowly  and 
voluntarily  stirve  to  death 

The  farmer  Is  In  peril:  beset  by  false  friends 
throughout  our  history,  he  Is  betrayed  again. 

This  pupp'n  partnership  with  the  Oovern- 
mcnt  has  come  to  you  like  a  contagious  and 
dre.'d  disease. 

No  words  are  known  to  my  thought  and 
tongue  strong  enough  to  condemn  this  pro- 
gram 

I  do  not  accuse  everyone  of  bad  faith  who 
preaches  this  program  Thou-sands  of  lies  are 
told  by  honest  stupidity  and  believed  by  In- 
nocent credulity. 

niere  Is  not  a  factory,  not  a  mine,  not  a 
farm  in  the  world  whose  prosperity  does  not 
depend  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  Its 
products. 

Prosperity  is  based  on  plenty  The  mo- 
ment we  comprehend  this  great  and  simple 


truth,   all   erroneous   ideas   are   of  necessity 
cast  aside 

I  have  been  advised  not  to  speak  against 
this  monstrosity  called  a  farm  program.  I 
have  l)een  urged  to  speak  well  of  It.  but  I 
will  not  turn  hypocrite  and  pretend  what 
I  do  not  believe  and  hate  myself  forever  after 
for  t)eing  a  cringing  coward.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  say  my  say.  I  am  giving 
you  the  real  transcript  of  my  mind  and 
thought. 

What  Is  the  farm  bill?  What  does  It  pro- 
vide? It  Is  Incomprehensible;  It  Is  unrta- 
stjnable;  It  Is  Impossible  Take  out  the  dic- 
tatorship over  American  farmers  and  nothing 
but  a  vacuum  remains.  I  oppose  the  Secre- 
tary becatise  he  Insists  on  the  absurd,  the 
impo.sslbie.  the  senseless.  He  discourages 
self-reliance  and  mocks  productive  lab<3r  be- 
cr.use  he  rewards  indolence  and  penalizes 
IndustrloUfnei's,  I  oppose  the  Department 
because  It  Is  arrogant  and  arbitrary  I  will 
be  cen.sured  and  hated  by  the  hirelings  of 
this  billionaire  prcjstiiuie  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ai^riculture  because  1  have  shown 
tJiern  lo  be  lA^e.  Thciis  will  be  the  malice 
of  the  caiighl — the  hatred  of  the  exposed. 

Under  this  program  the  farmer  is  com- 
pelled to  be  either  a  cowardly  hypocrite  or 
a  slave  Coerced  by  fear  and  bribed  by  petty 
sums  the  farmor  has  ceased  to  Investigate 
the  facts  with  which  he  Is  surrounded  and 
ceased  to  reply  uj>)n  himself  and  his  own 
thought  and  knowledge.  Bewildered  by  red 
tiipe.  oppressed  by  bureaucracy,  weary  of  the 
struggle,  he  gives  up  m  de.<^pair. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  (under 
his  dictatorial  power)  bless  the  earth  with 
harvests  or  curse  It  with  famine.  The  farmer 
must  kneel  He  must  ask  the  Secretary  If  he 
can  plant  1  more  acre,  because  he  has  only 
20  acres,  and  they  are  poor  acre.",  and  he  has 
7  hungry  inoutlis — and  expecting  another — 
which  mu^t  be  fed 

The  little  man  Is  irlcked  and  cheated, 
crushed  and  plunritred  The  majority  of 
America's  30.000  000  farm  people  are  little 
farmers.  They  are  not  causing  a  market  sur- 
plus. The  many  toll  wearily  in  the  storm 
and  in  the  sun  that  the  few  miKht  have 
prosperity  The  many  live  In  huu  that  the 
few  might  live  at  ease  while  their  tractors 
and  many  acres  work  for  them  The  many 
are  covered  with  rags,  and  they  must  cringe 
and  crawl  that  the  few  may  Increase  their 
dividends. 

It  l£  preposterous  to  base  an  aid  program 
on  the  land  instead  of  the  people.  The  richer 
the  land,  the  greater  the  aid  It's  like  a  Sal- 
vation Army  taking  up  collections  from  the 
poor  to  disburse  to  the  rich  It  is  like  mak- 
ing eligibility  for  the  W(  rk  Projects  Admin- 
istration depend  on  a  fat  bank  account  and  a 
big  Inheritance.  Any  man  with  half  f-ense 
and  one  eye  can  see  that  a  market  regulation 
program  should  be  based  on  bales  and  bu.-^h- 
els  instead  of  acres;  should  be  divided 
amongst  the  people,  not  amongst  the  acres. 
For  .«uch  ideas  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
entertain  other  than  pity,  contempt,  and 
scorn 

Any  farmer  knows  that  one  acre  provinces 
one-fifth  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  another  one- 
half  bale,  and  another  one  and  one-half. 

Acquiesce  in  this  fallacy?  I'U  face  the 
storm  and  the  te.npest  but  never  cease  to 
advocate  wh.it  my  reason  dictates  and  my 
conscience  bids  employ. 

These  policies  are  p<ilicles  of  political  op- 
portunl«m.  Opportunists  have  taken  ad' nn- 
ta^e  of  ths  confusion  and  discouragement 
of  the  depression  to  force  on  us  a  fatal  policy-. 

The  10-ba!e  man  never  hurt  prices,  but 
he  is  cut  down  to  helo  the  poor,  suffering, 
thousand-bale  man  'You  hare  10  acres  and 
you  are  cut  to  6  You  are  expected  to  get 
prosperity  out  of  6  acres 

Ten-thousand-acre  man  cut  to  fl.OCO.  Your 
6  acres  and  his  6.000  are  supposed  to  bring 
equal  pro.«ptTlty  to  both  of  you. 
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It's  like  a  doctor  talking  to  a  350-pound 
fat  man  and  a  115-pound  skinny  man  and 
he  tells  the  fat  man  to  cut  down  from  20 
to  10  slices  of  bread  a  day  to  get  healthy,  and 
he  says  to  the  thin  man  "You  cut  down  from 
2  slices  to  one-half  slice  to  get  healthy  and 
happy." 

The  BrLstow  Record  of  Friday.  March  8. 
1940.  says  editorially:  "Every  time  a  farmer 
turns  around  there  is  some  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  his  elbow.  •  •  •  We  have 
about  concluded  the  farmer  Is  too  circum- 
scribed by  red  tape,  farm  experts,  and  rules 
and  regulations,  and  that  the  more  the.'-e  ex- 
perts fcxil  with  the  agricultural  problem  the 
more  complicated   It   become*  " 

I  want  the  100-acre  fanner  to  have  plenty; 
the  1  OOO-acre  larmer  and  the  10.000-acie 
farmer  can  look  out  for  themselves 

Don't  imagine  that  price  is  everything 

You  can't  cat  a  price. 

You  can't  wear  a  price. 

You  cant  harness  it  *^ 

You  cant  breuk  land  with  It 

You  can't  plant  It  and  it  won  t  grew 

Only  one  «miill  class  of  people  depend?^  nn 
price — the  tpeculatcrs — the  man  who  owns 
Stocks  and  bonds  and   mortgages 

Prices  mean  something  to  the  man  on  Wall 
Street.  Ke  can  turn  prics  Into  mansions, 
palatial  vachts,  and  ermine  robes  for  chorus 
glrU 

Price  is  the  Jewel  of  the  mortgage  holder 
and    the    speculator. 

Cost,  not  price.  Is  the  frrm  problem 

Under  a  system  of  scarcity  to  high  prices 
the  little  man  has  less — the  whole  world  has 
less. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  raise  only  what 
he  can  readily  5-ell  As  long  as  the  farmer 
depends  entirely  on  cash  crops  or  Govern- 
ment subsidy — that  Icng  he  will  be  poor  and 
the  money  lenders  grow  richer 

The  ir.ortpage  handler  bcnefiits  from  this 
program.  A  mortgage  ca^ts  a  shadow  on  the 
sunniest  field.  One  dollar  borrowed  at  10 
percent  for  100  years  equals  $13809:  at  12 
percent  interest  it  amounts  to  $84,075.  In- 
terest eats  night  and  day  and  the  more  It 
eats  the  hungrier   It   grows 

The  Uiv.ted  Press  from  Wa.";hinston  on 
March  4.  1940,  p^'iiued  out  that  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co  was  the  biggest 
single  beneficiary  of  the  farm  program  In 
1937  it  drew  $257  095  in  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  benefits  More  than 
20,000  farmers  got  benefU.^  of  more  than 
Jl  000:  272  received  more  than  $10,000  each; 
595  recened  more  than  $5  000  each  and  nearly 
all  the  top  payments  went  to  the  lllc-lnsur- 
ance  companl  r.nd  banks  upon  which  have 
become  large-scale  owners  of  farms  (All 
quotaticns  >  Ninety-six  percent  of  farmers 
got  less  than  $100  How  many  of  you  got 
n.orf  thati  ?1 0.000  or  even  $1,000? 

On  March  9.  1940,  .^peaking  to  the  farmers 
of  thv.-  Nation,  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture saic:  "We  do  not  yet  have  full  agri- 
cultural Justice  *  •  •  ••  but  he  hinted  it 
was  Just  around  the  corner  where  he  Is  leading 
us  with  his  program.  "The  farm  program," 
he  said,  "has  met  and  conquered  drought, 
surplus,  and  the  Supreme  Court's  adver.se 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  de- 
cision."    Has  he  conquered  our  drought? 

Tiws  program  will  not  last.  Every  wrong 
♦ends  tc  abolish  Itsdf  It  Is  a  lie  to  say  thp.t 
prosperity  i.'  based  on  scarcity,  and  it  Is  hard 
to  make  a  he  stand  A  lie  won't  fit  a  fact  It 
will  onh  fit  another  lie  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  lile  of  a  he  is  a  simple  question  of  time. 

In  a  country  where  the  larmer  Is  a  free 
man.  everybody  Is  free  Patriotism  rests  on 
tlie  land  and  happiness  depends  on  owner- 
ship Of  tht  land  by  those  who  cultivate  It 
Agriculture  Is  the  permanent  basis  of  all 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  luxury 

The  farmers  ought  to  own  the  land  thry 
ri;lt:vate  and  cultivate  what  they  own  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  home  unless  you 


own  it.  Sixty-one  percent  of  Oklahoma's 
farmers  are  tenant  farmers.  Around  their 
firesides  cluster  the  private  and  the  public 
virtues  of  our  Nation.  The  prosperity  and 
future  of  our  country  depends  on  farm 
ov/nershlp. 

Under  this  program  farm  tenancy  Is  In- 
creasing On  January  11,  1940,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  released  a  bulletin  from  the 
Oklahoma  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
written  by  John  Southern,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  that  sets 
out  the  facts  affecting  Oklahoma 

Under  this  system,  every  quota  is  a  bastlle. 
every  farmer  a  prisoner.  "To  vou.  an  ertra 
peanut  i.*  a  crime.  Why.  I  denounce  it  It  is 
an  Infamy  no  language  Is  (ufliclent  to  express 

Do  I  have  anything  to  oner?  Yes  We  of- 
fered an  intelligent  sub.'icly  at  the  time  the 
present  bill  was  adopted  We  lost  by  only 
four  votes  We  are  ^pendlng  |.3',0,00(),000  a 
year  in  these  subsidies  Tnere  are  2,COj,000 
cot  ten  farmers  That  means  we  cculd  pay 
$150  to  every  cotton  farmer  So.  let's  pay  him 
$30  a  bale  for  every  bale  of  cotton  he  pioduces 
up  to  5  bales.  Base  that  payment  on  soil- 
conservation  practices  and  let  him  produce  all 
he  wants  to,  but  he'll  have  to  take  a  chance 
en  the  price  he  gets  on  all  over  5  brdes  Let's 
cut  ancther  $300,000,000  off  the  D<partmcnt 
of  Agriculture's  repular  appropriation  to 
maintain  Its  vast  army  of  red-tape  artists 
and  rai.'c  that  $30  to  $60  for  the  first  5  bales 
I  think  It  better  still  to  cut  off  $600,000  or 0 
of  the  many  billions  consumed  by  th.e  Bu- 
reaus cf  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Let's  raise  that  to  $90  a  bale  on  the  first  5 
bales,  then  If  the  world  mr.rket  prire  for 
cotton  is  only  $40  per  bale,  that  will  give  the 
farmer  $130  a  bale  for  5  bales.  It's  the  5-bale 
man  I  want  to  take  care  of  If  a  man  pro- 
duces 10.000  bales,  p&y  him  on  5  bales  and 
le'  him  do  what  he  wants  to  with  his  other 
9.995  The  5-bale  man  needs  help.  Tlie 
10,000-bale   man    can    help    himself 

I  have  said  what  I  want  to  say — good 
night. 


The  Farm-Labor  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSYLV.MSTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  IB^^S 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Uuy  R.  Erdley: 

A  problem,  as  big  as  the  world  itself,  today 
confronts  the  American  people,  from  the 
highest  ranking  official  to  the  hobo  walking 
the  highways  and  railroad  tracks.  The  labor 
shortage  on  our  farms  of  America  is  the  most 
serious  problem  before  the  \merican  people 
today  We  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
problem  exists,  true  enough,  but  what  are  we 
doing  about  it?     We  talk,  but  we  do  nothing. 

If  we  do  not  make  some  effort  to  find  a 
solution  for  it,  somebody  is  going  to  go  hun- 
gry It  will  not  be  the  farmer,  you  can  bet. 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States  we  have 
never  had  a  serious  food  shortage;  in  fact, 
we  have  never  dreamed  that  such  a  condt- 
tioi  could  exist  in  this  land  of  plenty  I 
fear  that  we  are  not  yet  convinced  that  such 
a  condition  is  an  absolute  fact. 

Our  Government  has  appreciated  the  farm- 
labor  shortage  thus  far  only  in  words.  The 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  War  Labor 
Board  together  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  talking   through   the 


press  and  the  microphone  about  that  shortag* 
but  as  yet  have  not  presented  any  definite, 
workable  plan.  True,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  suggested  several  plans,  such  as: 
Registering  high-school  students,  shortening 
the  school  term,  bringing  men  over  a  certain 
age  limit  back  from  the  armed  forces,  and  tak- 
ing men  from  Industry  to  make  up  the 
shortage. 

Suggestions  to  register  high-school  stu- 
dents over  the  country  to  do  the  Job  have 
been  presented.  This  idea  will  solve  part  of 
the  problem  but  not  wholly.  Boys  and  girls 
of  high-school  age  have  not  come  to  realize 
fully  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 

I  have  been  hiring  high-school  boys  and 
gills  for  the  past  8  years;  and  I  have  learned 
that  they,  in  order  to  do  their  »'ork  on  a 
profitable  basts  both  for  themselves  and  the 
farmer,  need  older  people  Mn  the  field  with 
them  The  farmer  has  his  money  invested 
In  that  crop  and  would  like  to  get  it  cut  as 
would  any  other  buslnesi'mBn.  And  If  some 
definite  plan  is  not  worked  out  and  made 
available  lo  the  farmer  he  will  not  invest 
any  more 

The  bringing  of  the  men  back  from  the 
armed  forces  will  help  but  will  not  meet  the 
immediate  need,  because  enough  will  not  be 
able  to  c::me  back  They  have  a  definite  piece 
of  work  to  do  there  in  the  training  camp 
and  on  the  line  of  fire;  they  cannot  take 
time  to  return  home  to  help  us  solve  our 
problems 

Bringing  men  from  industry  to  our  farms 
may  have  its  merits  but  it  will  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  food  situation  on  a  large  scale. 
The  War  Manpower  Commission  states  that 
industry  does  not  have  enough  help  to  do 
its  Job.  Therefore  how  can  we  get  enough 
help  from  factories  to  do  our  work  Men 
have  been  warned  In  the  past  few  days  to 
either  get  Into  essential  war  Industry  or  go 
to  the  Army 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plan  were  practi- 
cal the  larmer  would  be  unable  to  pay  the 
same  wages  that  the  men  cculd  get  In  delense 
plants.  They  have  had  a  taste  of  the  big- 
time  wages,  and  that  leaves  the  farmer  out 
of  the  running.  Whether  or  not  the  Govern- 
ment orders  the  men  back  to  the  farms,  there 
Will  be  friction  between  that  type  of  help 
F.nd  the  farmer.  They  would  accuse  the 
farmer  of  being  the  cause  of  their  receiving 
less  pay  for  their  labor  Regardless  cf  how 
serious  the  situation  may  be.  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  any  friction  between  groups  today. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  plan  about  which  I  have  thought 
and  studied  a  great  deal.  I  have  talked  with 
a  number  of  people  here  In  Union  County, 
Pa  .  about  It  and  they  thought  it  a  good  and 
effective  plan. 

First  of  all,  we  must  appeal  to  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  American  people,  especially 
the  women  of  America  who  now  realize  that 
unless  they  do  something  they  will  not  have 
enough  to  put  on  their  table.  The  farmers 
of  America  can  produce  far  more  than  the 
world  can  consume  if  they  can  get  help  in 
the  form  of  materials  and  aid  in  the  plant- 
ing, caring  for.  and  harvesting  of  the  crops. 
My  plan  is  to  take  a  house-to-house  survey 
of  every  village,  town,  and  city  and  take  the 
name  of  every  man  and  woman  who  Is  not 
employed— I  mean  the  housewife  or  any 
person — man,  woman,  or  child  who  can  spare 
a  day  for  voluntary  agricultural  work.  They 
would  be  paid  according  to  the  prevailing 
wage  rate.  All  names  would  l>e  filed  in  a 
separate  office   in  the  county. 

Suppose  from  one  town  we  receive  the 
names  of  500  or  800  people  who  would  like 
to  help.  A  farmer  needs  15  or  30  pecple  to 
do  a  certain  piece  of  work  within  a  few  days. 
He  would  call  the  central  office  and  state  hit 
needs.  The  office  would  contact  enough 
people  In  order  to  get  the  sufBclent  amount 
of  help,  stating  the  time  and  place  these 
workers  would   be   picked   up  and   taken    to 
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the  fHrm     At  the  close  of  the  day  the-y  would 
be  ret\iri.«Hj  U)  the  suine  place 

I  tt-el  moot  coiiflilent  that  this  plan  will 
put  m  Te  ftxKi  in  the  paniiy  II  you  can  ^'et 
the  housewife  out  to  do  thu  Job.  It  will  be 
done  ancJ  done  well  It  la  puttlag  the  prob- 
lem sq\iartly  up  to  the  Aniciican  people  mid 
glvlr.g  thtni  H  chance  to  do  »<jinelhtnf?  abi  ut 
It  We  can  lalK  and  writ«»  with  a  How  ol 
ct)k)rful  words,  but  \et  us  uieiksure  our  succet-s 
with  food  on  the   table 

One  of  the  most  st-nous  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today  is  I(H>d  The 
farmera  In  this  county  can  and  will  produce 
our  share  of  food  needed  for  our  armed 
forces,  civilian  use.  and  lend-lease.  If  the 
latxtr  Is  available  However,  the  l.'U-m»>rs  can- 
not do  the  physically  inipobalble;  there  axe 
only  24  hours  in  a  day 

Union  County  fariners  are  planning  on 
planting  acreages  of  peas,  planting  more  soy- 
beani>.  tomatoes,  and  other  crops  to  conform 
to  the  Government  s  plea  for  more  produc 
According  to  a  survey,  the  Union  County 
swme  priKluction  has  increased  25  percent 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  have 
farmers  cutting  down  on  their  acreage,  sell- 
ing nulk  cows  (the  Government  hiu>  had  to 
Bet  up  an  agency  to  purcha.se  milk  cows  so 
they  would  not  be  killed  for  beef),  putting 
out  crops  and  being  unable  U)  harvest  tlieni. 
because  of  lack  of  farm  help  Tliis  Is  Uie 
Union  County  situation  ncjw 

Most  Union  County  farmers  plan  their 
next  year  s  crops  by  the  first  of  the  year;  few 
have  even  been  able  to  plan  their  crops  as  of 
thiS  date,  because  they  are  not  sure  "hat 
farm  help  thty  are  going  to  be  able  to  obtain 
You  know  that  it  costs  the  farmers  UoUais 
and  cents,  and  labor,  to  plant  a  crop  and 
cultivate  It;  that  there  la  a  real  less  if  tho«c 
crops  cannot  t>e  harvested  Ttiere  were  cri  pa 
In  Union  County  last  year  which  were  plowed 
under 

Some  of  the  farmers  of  Union  County  want 
to  find  out  what  labor  will  be  available  dur- 
ing the  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  Ui  order  to 
plan  their  crops. 

The  following  measures  have  been  taken  by 
the  Union  County  farmers: 

"That  the  civilian  defense  ofUce  through 
Its  victory  aids  and  some  air-raid  wardens 
»-111  make  a  survey  of  all  towns  and  villages 
In  the  county,  askliig  for  men.  women,  and 
high-school  students  to  volunteer  services  for 
work  on  the  Union  County  farms  No  one 
will  t>e  asked  to  do  what  he  is  physically 
unab'e  to  do,  but  all  are  asked  to  volunteer 
as  much  time  as  they  can  This  may  amount 
to  1  day  a  week.  2  days  a  week,  or  more,  or  so 
many  hours  each  day.  or  every  evening  after 
supper  until  sundown  Those  of  us  who 
might  have  taken  vacations  If  this  war  had 
not  come  might  volunteer  their  vacation 
time  Those  who  have  Wednesday  after- 
noons off  might  volunteer  those  afternoons." 

Everyone  will  be  paid  the  current  wages 
for  farm  help  for  the  work  he  does,  by  the 
farmers  employing  them. 

We  will  have  a  central  pouit  set  up  where 
all  farmers  can  call  when  they  need  farm 
help.  This  agency  will  gather  together  at  a 
particular  time  and  place  as  many  of  those 
volunteers  as  are  needed  who  volunteered 
for  that  partlctilar  time,  and  the  farmers  will 
coma  tn  to  the  place  designated,  take  them  to 
work  and  return  them 

The  following  are  Uie  kinds  of  work  for 
Which  we  w.3h  voluiiteers ; 

March  and  April :  Plant  potatoes;  plow; 
harrow;  plant  onions,  peas,  oats,  and  general 
vegetable  gardening 

May;  Tomato  planting,  cultivating,  tractor 
driving,  plowing,  hoeing.  poUto  cutting  and 
■praying. 

June:  Berry  plcklr^.  pea  harvesting,  hay 
harvesting,  harvesting  barley  and  rye. 

July:  Harvesting  wheat,  fruit  thinning, 
weeding,  cultivating,  tractor  driving,  hay 
harvectiog. 


AuguJit:  Weeding;  fnnt  picking;  general 
farm  work;  toni.ito  pickiitg;  general  harvest- 
ing of  Harden  crops,  and  tomato,  potato,  ap- 
ple, peach  picking. 

Hepiember.  October,  and  November;  Plow- 
liiK'.  cultivating;  harvesting  corn,  tomato, 
potato,  apple,  peach  picking;  general  farm 
work   durlrj^   all   months. 

The  information  we  wish  the  surveyors  to 
obtain  is  Nnmcs  of  volunteers,  whether  they 
are  male  or  fenuile.  and  whether  they  are 
high  school  student*  Home  addr>ss  and 
phone.  bu.sine.ss  address  and  phone,  the  lime 
and  amounts  of  time  for  whicJi  they  will 
volunteer;  whether  they  have  had  any  tarn 
exfierience  (it  does  not  m:itter  whether  they 
have  or  not,  but  we  do  wl^h  Ki  know  their 
experience)  and  their  signature  U)  Uie  volun- 
teer card 

In  this  Why  the  farmers  of  Union  County 
wiil  know  wh;)t  lakxar  they  can  depend  on  and 
will  plant  their  crops  accordingly  this  spring 
and  can  p<*sil)ly  inciease  th'ir  production 
i\s  the  Oovernmrnt  has  reijuested.  This  ts  a 
Union  C<;unty  project  and  is  a  matter  of 
Union  County  pride  for  the  war  effort,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  AxiS. 


Inland-Waterway  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  R.  L  THOMASON 

OF  raxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr,  THOMASON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  concurrent 
re.solution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution   15 

Whereas  Texas  Is  Americas  storehouse  of 
natural  re.>*<.urr es,  producing  more  than  half 
of  the  Nations  petroleum  producU  lucludli.g 
gasoline,  and  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's 
supply  of  sulphur,  all  of  which  are  vital  and 
essential  to  the  war  effort,  not  only  of  our 
own   country  but  of  our  allies  as   well;    and 

Whereas  thp.se  commixlllies,  e«fpecially  fuel 
oil.  g!»s<jline,  and  sulphur,  becau.-^e  of  their 
bulk  and  comparative  low  Talue.  in  normjd 
tmifs  are  tran.-5porled  almost  entirely  by 
water  and  lari?ply  by  ocean  ve.ssel.>5;  and 

Whereas  l)ecnu«e  of  the  hazards  of  ocean 
shipping  and  the  lack  of  available  ships,  the 
movement  of  these  easeuUaJ  materials  has 
now  been  forced  to  other  means  of  transpoit 
at  an  enormoti-s  increased  cost  to  the  pur- 
chasers and  consumers;  and 

Wliereas  the  Inadequacy  of  other  means 
of  transportation  has  created  an  alarming 
shortage  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  In  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  and  partlcu'arly  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  ts  seriously  threaten- 
ing the  war  effort,  troth  here  and  abroad :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  the  House  of  Representative,- 
concurring,  here^by  directs  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  authorltiea  to  the  necessity  of 
increasing  and  augmenting  existing  trans- 
portation facilities,  Iruofar  as  may  bt  possi- 
ble, by  a  larger  use  of  the  Nation's  Inland 
waterw  ys;  and  that  aubetantlal  and  per- 
manent relief  can  be  assured  through  the 
enlargement  and  extension  of  certain  water- 
ways, which  Improvements  have  already  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress;  and  particularly 
by  carrying  out  the  authorizations  conuined 
in  the  Mansfield  bill,  House  Resolution  6839. 
passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  Seven ty- 


seventh  Congreas  and  apprtrred  by  the  Pr*«l- 
dent,  July  23.  1942.  which  provides  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  existing  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  its  extension  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  and  the  coi^ructlon  of  a  barge  canal 
across  the  8<ate  of  Florida  to  form  a  con- 
nection with  the  existing  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal Canal  system;   and  tic  It  ftirther 

Resohrd.  That  copies  of  this  resoiutloii  tM 
forwarded  to  the  memt)ers  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gatloi.  In  the  Congress,  includlni^  our  2 
Senators  and  our  21  Members  of  the  Houf>e 
with  the  urgent  requ».'~t  that  they  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  Federal 
authoritlea. 


Rationinj  of  Canned  Foods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  the  OfRce  of  Price  Administration: 

The  e!ght-polnt-per-can    ration   deduction 

for  excess  canned  goods  on  the  pantry  .shelf 
was  arrived  at  as  th»  falreet  possible  way  of 
making  these  stocks  a  part  of  the  family  ra- 
tion. Paul  M  OXeary.  OfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration Deputy  Administrator  In  charge  of 
rationing,  explained  today. 

The  deduction  of  any  greater  number  of 
points,  Mr  OTeary  said,  would  have  worked  a 
substantial  hardship  on  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons. 

Two  principal  factors  led  us  to  decide  on 
the  elght-pxjlnt-per-can  deduction,  Mr, 
OLcary  said 

"First,  and  most  Important,  we  fotmd  that 
very  large  numbers  of  persons  keep  suljstan- 
tlaJ  stocks  on  hand  of  canned  soups  and  the 
so-called  No  1  cans  of  vegetables  The  soupa 
usually  found  In  these  stocks  have  a  slx- 
potnt-per-can  value  The  average  point  price 
cf  the  No  1  size  Cans  of  vegetables  Ls  about 
seven    and  one-half  points 

"A  declarstlon  of  each  Individual  cnn  ac- 
cording to  Its  exact  weight  was  Impossible 
because  of  the  tremendous  complexity  of 
the  Job 

"It  Is  true  that  many  persons  had  cans  of 
food  larger  than  the  soup  and  No.  1  size,  and 
thev  have  benefited   to  ^ome  extent 

"But  we  felt  It  would  be  better  to  let  them 
benefit  a  little  more,  when  by  doing  so,  we 
could  prevent  actual  hard«;hlp  to  these  large 
numbers  who  would  have  suffered  under  a 
higher  point  deduction  Therefore,  we  de- 
cided on  the  eight-pomt-deduction  plan." 


Tke  War  in  the  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  cALjroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.    Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
in  Congress  from  the  Pacific  coast  have 
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been  urging  a  separate  Pacific  War 
Council 

On  February  22.  1943.  the  San  Pran- 
ci.sco  Examiner  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Total  Warfare  Against  Japan 
Should  Bo  Waged  Now  To  Reduce 
Pacific  Peril." 

I  am  plea.sed  to  submit  the  editorial 
herewith,  as  well  a.s  copy  of  Resolution 
3152,  series  of  1939,  of  the  Board  of 
Supervi.^ors  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Pranci.<JC0,  commending  the  Hearst 
newspapers'  warning  on  the  Japanese 
menace.  This  resolution  also  appeared 
in  the  Examiner  of  February  22: 

I  From    t.ic    San    Francisco    Examiner    of 
February  22,  1943  | 

TOTAL  WARFAKr  AGAINST  JAPA.N  SHOULD  BE  WAGED 
NOW   TO   REDUCE    PACmC  PCTIL 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors 
adopted  a  rcsoIutloii  on  January  25  commend- 
ing the  Hearst  newspapers  for  maintaining 
a  policy  over  a  perUd  of  many  years  which 
"has  ccntinualJy  warned  the  Government  and 
people  of  our  beloved  country  against  the 
Japanese  menace  In  the  Pacific." 

The  resolution  is  reprinted  on  this  page. 
With  natural  appreciation. 

The  Japanese  menace  In  the  Pacific  has 
been  very  real  for  more  than  a  tjuarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  Heiirst  new-^ipapprs  have  al- 
ways urged  spproprlate  measure.s  against  It. 

The  Japane!=e  menace  In  the  Pacific  now 
Is  a  challenging  and  frightening  reality,  and 
Of  course  the  Hearst  newspapers  are  urging 
adequate  and  effective  measures  agaln-et  it. 

It  would  be  comfcrtlng  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  present  urging  of  appropriate  and 
adequate  me.i.sures  of  war  was  more  pro- 
ductive than  past  urging  of  meatures  of 
preparation. 

Unhappily,  there  Is  little  comfort  In  the 
actual  siturtion. 

Repeated  aid  prolonged  warnings  did  not 
prepare  the  United  States  for  the  long  fore- 
been  war  with  J-^pan. 

Our  national  war  policy  even  tiow,  after 
more  than  a  year  of  costly  and  difcouraglng 
and  humiliating  war  with  Japan,  Ignores 
the  ruthless  powe.-  and  savage  menace  of  the 
Jupnnese. 

Let  us  e.xamine  the  obvious  and  ominous 
facts. 

The  Japanese  have  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pines, ai  d  cf  Guam  and  V/ake  Islands. 

They  are  strongly  consolidated  In  the  rich 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  In  the  strategic  South 
Piciflc. 

Moreover.  the\  hold  the  vital  ou'cr  l.-^lands 
of  the  Aleutians  chain,  which  Is  not  remote 
but  adjacent  to  the  North  Amerlcpn  main- 
land. 

With  the  exception  of  valiantly  and  expen- 
sively and  torturously  won  Guadalcanal  and 
Papua,  they  have  thus  far  held  all  their 
pains  -which  constitute  a  vast  part  of  the 
Piclfic  wcrld.  enormously  and  Inexhaustibly 
rich  In  essential  war  materials  once  held  by 
us  or  by  our  alilc.e  to  the  exclusion  of  Japan, 
but  now  held  by  Japan  to  our  exclusion. 

This  is  grim  but  realistic  appraLsal. 

It  calls  for  employment  of  all  military, 
n.ivrl,  and  air  pKDwer  we  possess  and  can  pro- 
duce. In  an  Immediate  and  Intense  effort  to 
drive  the  Japanese  from  our  Pacific  Islands 
and  indeed  from  the  very  shores  of  our  main- 
land. 

Instead,  we  have  employed  only  sufficient 
force  against  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific  to 
engage  them  locally  while  they  were  prepar- 
ing behind  thl.'^  screen  the  forces  and  supplies 
for  their  major  strategy. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  envious  and  ambitious,  ac- 
quisitive, and  barbarous  Japanese  should  be 
confronted  with  overwhelming  American 
military,  naval,  and  air  power. 


This  was  advocated  for  many  years  before 
Pearl  Harbor  as  a  measure  of  reasonable  and 
proper  protection  for  the  Pacific  coast,  which 
the  Japanese  have  openly  coveted  for  genera- 
tions and  which  they  have  always  wanted  and 
Intended  to  Invade. 

It  Is  advocated  now  as  the  measure  most 
essential  and  Indispensable  to  the  winning  of 
the  present  war. 

Tlie  Pacific  coast  will  never  be  safe  from 
Japanese  Invasion  until  Japan  1e  completely 
defeated,  and  if  the  Pacific  coast  is  ever  in- 
vaded by  the  Japanese  the  United  Slates  as 
a  whole  will  face  occupation, 

Japan  is  utterly  confident  of  her  ability  to 
Invade  and  occupy  the  American  mainland, 
and  a  confident  enemy  Is  a  dangerous  enemy. 

Japan  has  already  succeeded  in  conquering 
a  vast  empire 

If  she  Is  allowed  to  entrench  herself  In  her 
newly  acquired  empire  and  to  develop  the 
resources  of  oil  and  tin  and  copper  and  other 
war  material  that  she  has  acquired  in  the 
poiisesslon  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  she  will  have 
the  means  to  prolong  the  war  Indefinitely  and 
perhaps  to  prevent  the  United  Nations  from 
ever  regaining  their  territory  and  from  ever 
Invading  a  subdued  Japan, 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  likelihood  that 
Japan  might  unite  Asia  In  opposition  to 
the  Occident  and  Include  India  and  even 
China  In  a  renascence  of  Asiatic  power  and 
policy. 

The  Asiatics  have  tried  before  to  impose 
their  dominion  upon  the  occidental  race  and 
inevitably  will  try  again  as  the  course  of  em- 
pire wends  Its  westward  way. 

We  should  see  that  this  Asiatic  renascence 
does  not  happen  now.  when  the  occidental 
races  are  divided  among  and  against  them- 
selves and  are  thus  exposed  to  possible 
oriental   Invasion. 

The  American  Nation  should  employ  Its 
full  power.  Its  wonderful  and  unexempled 
production,  Its  entire  resources  of  will  and 
energy,  for  the  prompt  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of  Japan. 

Annoyance  and  delay  are  not  enough.  At- 
trition is  not  enough.  Total  wartare 
against  Japan  is  the  only  measure  we  can 
rely  upon  to  reduce  the  special  menace  in 
the  Pacific,  and  the  main  menace  to  our 
whole  country. 

Past  errors  are  not  easily  remediable,  but 
to  persist  In  error  is  worse  than  folly. 

Wc  surely  can  make  the  most  of  our  pres- 
ent opportunities,  and  we  certainly  should 
pursue  a  war  policy  against  Japan  recogniz- 
ing our  grave  peril. 

RFSOttTION  NO.  3152    (SERIES  OF    1939) 

Whereas  during  the  past  quarter  century 
th?  eminent  American  publistier  and  writer, 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  a  man  with  a 
compreh-'.isive  knowledge  of  world  affairs  and 
their  relation  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, has  continually  warned  the  Government 
and  people  of  our  beloved  country  against 
the  Japanese  menace  In  the  Pacific,  suggest- 
ing and  often  imploring  that  appropriate 
measures  be  taken  to  combat  such  threat  be- 
fore it  overwhelmed  us;   and 

Whereas  on  Dscember  7,  1941.  the  dastard- 
ly attack  by  Japan  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  Hon- 
olulu proved  txi  the  sorrow  of  this  Nation  that 
Mr.  Hearst's  statements  and  warnings  were 
based  on  sound  knowledge  of  the  yellow  peril; 
and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Joseph  Rider  Fak- 
R  NCTON,  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii,  in 
a  splendid  article  written  under  date  of  Jan- 
xiary  23.  1943,  for  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  owned  by  Mr, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  addressed  to 
th»  people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
again  emphasized  tbe  fact  that  immediate 
and  additional  methods  be  employed  to  ef- 
fectively stay  the  Japanese  menace  to  ovir 
Nation;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved.  That  this  board  of  superylaon 
hereby  commends  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  for  his  vigilance  and  patrlotiam  dis- 
played now  as  well  as  In  the  past  in  em- 
phasizing the  Japanese  menace  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  particularly  to  the 
residents  of  the  Pacific  coast,  California,  and 
our  City  of  San  Francisco;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  be. 
and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  in  appreciation  of  his  patriotic 
services. 


Government  and  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Norwich 
(N.  Y.)  Sun: 

GOVERNMENT    AND    THE    FARMEa 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  current 
agricultural  policy  which  seem  to  us  utterly 
Inconsistent  with  the  threatened  shortage  of 
food  and  the  food  administration's  goals  of 
Increased   agricultural  production. 

Take,  for  example,  the  provision  In  the 
Budget  for  expenditures  of  Just  under  1100.- 
000,000  for  subsidies  for  the  exportation  and 
domestic  consumption  of  surplus  farm  com- 
modities. Whatever  may  be  said  In  favor  of 
such  expendlttires  In  time  of  agricultural  de- 
pressions they  are  hard  Indeed  to  reconcile 
with  the  present  situation  of  food  shortage 
and  the  far-reaching  rationing  of  food  prod- 
ucts which  impends. 

There  is  provision  In  the  Budget  also  for 
expenditures  of  $400,000,000  for  "conservation 
and  use  of  agricultural  land  resources."  This, 
too.  is  a  carry-over  from  the  days  of  huge 
agricultural  surpluses  when  acreage  and 
production  were  both  allotted  and  farmers 
were  paid  for  keeping  within  them.  It  is  in- 
deed an  anomaly  that  while  one  branch  of 
the  Government,  even  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  urging  the  farmers  to  step  up 
their  production  and  attain  new  all-lime 
goals,  another  Is  subjecting  them  to  penalties 
If  they  exceed  their  production  quotas. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  soil  con- 
servation, it  may  be  said  that,  however  im- 
portant it  may  be.  In  the  long  run.  it  is  a 
consideration  which  should  be  subordinated 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  to  the  production 
of  adequate  food  and  forage  supplies.  No 
realistically  minded  person  would  think  In 
time  of  war  of  limiting  steel-ingot  production 
in  order  to  conserve  the  furnaces,  much  less 
of  subsidizing  their  owners  for  not  wealing 
out  their  linings. 

The  point  we  are  making  Is  that  some  con- 
.siderable  part  of  the  difficult  situation  that 
has  developed  with  respect  to  food  supply  Is 
due  to  the  failure  or  unwillingness  of  the 
Government  to  abandon  policies  designed  to 
meet  conditions  of  agricultural  depression 
and  to  adopt  a  program  of  maximum  pro- 
duction. 

Secretary  Wickard  would  better  make  up 
his  mind  at  once  whether  his  Department  la 
more  interested  In  pursuing  the  broad  poli- 
cies of  his  predecessor  In  office  or  In  putting 
American  agriculture  on  a  sound  basla  lor 
all-out  food  production. 
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Address  of  Got.  Harold  E.  SUssen,  cf 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  22.  1943.  Gov.  Harold  E.  Sia.s- 
sen,  of  Minnesota,  delivered  an  address 
at  Evansville.  Ind.,  at  a  public  meetini,' 
conimemoratinR  the  births  and  lives  of 
George  Washinxton.  the  first  President 
of  our  country,  and  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
its  first  Republican  President. 

I  have  such  high  regard  for  the  forth- 
right candor,  administrative  ability,  and 
genuinely  honest  and  inspiring  charac- 
ter 01  the  speaker  as  well  as  tor  the  pur- 
poses inherent  in  the  substance  of  the 
address  and  the  clear,  persuasive  logic 
by  which  the  substance  was  pre.sented, 
that,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  it  verbatim  in  the  Record: 

Mr  Chairman,  tellow  citizens,  I  count  it  an 
honor  to  respond  to  yovir  invitiUlon  to  meet 
with  you  on  this  occasion  of  commemoration 
I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  people  of  our 
North  Star  State  of  Minnesota  Many  have 
been  the  aasoclatlona  through  the  years  of 
Minnesota  and  Indiana  Thousands  of 
Hooslers  traveled  on  west  and  particlpatfcl 
In  the  openinR  of  our  territory  and  thus 
adding  In  1858  the  thirty-second  Stale  of  the 
Union  In  fact,  that  beloved  dean  of  medi- 
cine, Dr  William  W  Mayo,  who  e.stabllshed 
the  medlral  center  of  world  renown  In  our 
State,  received  hla  mrdtcal  tialnlng  In 
Indiana  under  Dr  Demlng,  one  of  Lafay- 
ette's prominent  early  medical  men.  Dr. 
Mayo  graduated  from  Indiana  Medical  Col- 
lege, at  LaPorte.  February  14.  1850,  and  came 
to  St.  Paul,  Minn  .  in  1854 

The  now  president  of  our  University  of 
Minnesota.  Dr  Walter  C  CoITey.  was  iKirn  in 
HaribvUle  Ind  ,  and  the  lat«  Lotus  D  Cofl- 
man.  distinguished  educator  and  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  from  1920  to 
1938.  was  born  in  Salem.  Ind 

My  pleasure  in  vLslting  in  Indiana  Is  added 
to  by  reawm  of  meeting  here  your  able  State 
chairman,  Ralph  Gates,  and  your  new  Rep- 
resentative In  United  States  Congress,  for 
whom  I  have  a  high  regard,  the  Honorable 
Charles  LaPoUette 

We  have  assembled  to  honor  the  two  great- 
est of  Americans  One  of  them,  on  whose 
birth  date  we  meet,  was  the  first  President 
of  our  country  The  other,  a  great  humanl- 
Urlan,  was  the  first  Republlmn  President  of 
our  country  Both  led  America  in  time  of 
war  Both  led  through  to  victory  In  war 
Both  had  basic  characteristics  and  a  funda- 
mental phUosophy  tliai  not  only  meant  much 
to  America  In  their  (lav  but  mean  much 
today  They  are  principles  that  are  endur- 
ing and  are  particularly  worth  while  to  re- 
view at  this  hour,  with  our  country  again  at 
war. 

No  one  can  review  the  adclre«so8  or  writings 
of  thea«  two  great  men  without  being  deeply 
Impressed  with  the  frankness  and  straight- 
forward manner  in  which  they  conductt-d 
themselves.  They  faced  burnltig  basic  is- 
sues, each  In  their  time,  and  no  one  ever 
needed  to  question  where  Washington  stood 
or  where  Llncola  stood.  Ttielr  candor  mighi 
well  be  one  of  the  first  lessons  we  draw  from 
them  tonight,  as  we  face  the  vital  issues  of 
today  and  of  tomorrow. 


Next  we  are  Impressed  that  neither  one  of 
thorn  was  ever  willing  to  sacrifice  principle 
In  an  effort  to  secure  an  ca.sy  victory  In  the 
war.  Each  went  tiirough  long,  dark  months 
and  years  of  struggle.  Yet  there  was  never 
any  Indication  of  a  wavering  In  the.r  detcr- 
minallun. 

Their  actlon-s,  their  example,  their  mes- 
.sagi'S  would  say  today,  first  and  foremost, 
that  we  must  drive  through  to  complete. 
decisive  victory  in  this  war.  victory  both  tar 
our  arm.<<  and  for  our  prmclple.^,  erst  what  it 
may.  There  must  be  no  weakening  of  our 
ba.slc  cbjectlves.  no  dealing  with  the  enemy, 
no  saciillcing  of  principle  for  expediency, 
lest  we  win  an  easy  victory  that  will  be  no 
victory  at  all  We  must  never  forget  that  a 
victory  that  does  not  decisively  determine 
the  ba.s!c  I'^f'ues  of  this  conflict  will  not  be 
Worthy  of  those  many  thousands  of  men  who 
have  already  given  their  lives. 

We  can  learn  many  lessons  today  from 
those  two  great  Americans  for  the  effective 
conduct  of  the  war  Wa.shlnglon  frequently 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  slnijle-heafl^'d 
direction  of  a  problem  in  his  letter  to  the 
Compress  from  his  Valley  Forge  headquarters 
on  March   16.  1778,  he  said: 

"Thtif  l.s  such  IntlniHte  connection  be- 
tween the  forts  and  the  other  posts  ai.d 
parses  In  the  hlj^hlands  and  their  vicinity 
that  It  l.s  noce.'.sary  for  one  officer  to  have 
the  supenn  tendency  and  control  of  the 
whole,  and  to  be  answerable  dr  all  L  this 
were  not  to  be  the  caM>  but  the  command 
were  to  be  divided,  they  might  want  that 
ccx)peri»tlon  between  the  garrisons  and  the 
other  troops,  which  might  be  essential  to 
their  preservation  and  to  the  common  pur- 
pose of  delense  " 

Both  Lincoln  and  WnshlnRton  recognized 
the  need  of  keeping  the  people  informed 
They  showed  the  true  murk  of  greatness  of 
being  ti>lfrant  of  their  fellow  men  and  willing 
to  accept  criticism  even  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circiiinstanccs 

In  Washington's  letter  to  Patrick  Henry, 
then  C'tovcrnor  of  Virginln.  sent  from  Valley 
Forge  on  March  27,  1778.  we  find  words  of 
appreciation  for  Information  that  Patriclc 
Henry  had  sent  to  Gtneral  Washington  Then 
we  find  this  significant  pas.sage;  "That  I 
may  have  erred  in  using  all  the  means  l:i  my 
power  for  accomplishing  the  objecta  of  the 
arduous,  exalted  station  with  which  I  am 
honored,  I  cannot  doubt,  nor  do  I  wish  my 
conduct  to  be  exempted  from  reprehension 
further  than  It  may  de.serve  Error  Is  the 
portion  of  humanity,  and  to  censure  It. 
whether  committed  by  this  or  that  public 
char.icter.  is  the  prerogative  of  free  men  " 

Lincoln  said,  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I 
would  not  be  a  noaster  This  expresses  my 
idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from 
this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference.  Is  no 
democracy  '" 

The  writings  of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln 
also  indicate  that  both  of  these  great  leader.s 
began  to  plan  the  winning  of  the  p)eace  while 
th-y  were  yet  waging  the  war  Here  again 
Is  an  application  that  should  be  made  from 
Uieir  lives  to  our  times.  We  should  begin 
nt)w.  subordinate  to  the  tasks  of  winning  the 
war.  but  nonetheless  of  vital  Importance, 
to  think  through  and  plan  the  winning  oX 
the  peace 

I  hope  that  our  Republican  Party  will 
franklv  face  these  Issues  of  the  peace  I 
hope  that  we  will  frankly  declare  that  with 
the  advance  of  science,  of  aviation,  and  ratlu) 
ai^.d  commerce,  the  walls  of  isolation  are  gone 
forever  Then  we  must  proceed  to  work  out 
the  means  and  methods  of  establishing  the 
bridges  for  understanding  and  for  living  to- 
gether en  this  earti  In  the  years  ahead. 

Would  not  Lincoln  say  t«xlny.  Strengthen 
the  union  of  the  United  Nations  and  hold 
fast  to  that  union  to  win  the  peace  as  well  as 
to  win  the  war? 

\^  ould  not  Washington  say  today  that  the 
ad\  wicos  of  science  call  for  a  new  and  higner 


level  of  Government  of  very  limited  p<  w- 
ers.  but  of  essential  functions,  to  keep  the 
peace? 

Washington  advised  against  entangling 
alliances  with  Europe's  internal  quarrels. 
But  no  word  can  be  found  that  would  advise 
against  America  taking  a  leadership  In  the 
establi.«^hment  of  a  new  and  higher  level  of 
Gcvrrnment  to  meet  the  problems  that  the 
advances  of  travel  and  of  communication 
have  brought  about. 

In  fact,  in  his  farewell  address  he  said: 
"Harmony  and  liberal  Intercourse  with  all 
nations  are  reccmiucnded  by  pulley,  human- 
ity, and  interest."  His  arguments  to  the 
States  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  the 
Federal  level  of  Government,  applies  now  with 
equal  force  to  the  necessity  cf  Joining  with 
the  peoples  of  the  other  United  Nations  of 
the  world 

In  his  letter  to  James  Madison  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1786.  he  said:  "Thirteen  sovereignties 
pulling  agaliiit  each  other,  and  all  tuggiiig 
at  the  Federal  head  will  soon  bring  ruin  on 
the  whole;  whereas  a  lit)eral  and  energetic 
Constitution,  well  guarded  and  closely 
watched,  to  prevent  encroachment,  might  re- 
store us  to  tliat  dogree  of  respectability  and 
consequences  to  which  we  had  a  fair  claim, 
and   the  brightest  prospect  of  ettainlng   " 

Relate  these  thoughts  to  the  problems  alter 
victory  In  this  war  and  would  they  not  urge 
the  gradual  development  of  a  United  Nations 
Constitution  limited  In  Its  scope  to  the  pre- 
vention of  war.  to  the  common  task  of  ponc- 
ing outlaw  territories,  and  leaving  to  each 
of  the  member  nations  their  own  domestic 
Sovereignties  their  own  flags,  their  own  con- 
stitutions, their  own  government? 

No  more  eloquent  plea  has  ever  been  made 
for  a  ,sane  and  constructive  p»>ace,  than  that 
which  came  from  the  lips  of  Mme  Chiang 
Kai-shek  when  that  great  and  gracicus  lady 
recently  ac'dresced  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, Fur  5'a  years  China  has  endured  the 
agony  of  a  cruel,  a  bloody  and  a  itstng  war 
against  Japanese  Imperiali.'m  China  has 
suffered  with  a  dignity  b<irn  of  nobility  of 
spir't.  In  stoic  solitude  the  horror,  the  misery, 
and  the  atrocities  which  ha\e  been  her  tragic 
fate  China  might  be  expected  to  be  human 
enough  to  seek  vindication  and  revenge  In- 
stead China  speaks  to  the  wvjrid,  of  modera- 
tion and  restraint  with  the  simple  eloquence 
and  profound  philosophy  which  reflecu  her 
ancient  culture  and  fundamental  civilization. 
Through  the  delicate  yet  powerful  voice  of 
Mme    Chiang  China  speaks: 

"We  of  this  generation  who  are  privileged 
to  make  a  better  world  for  ourselves  and  for 
ptTsterity,  should  remember  that,  while  we 
must  not  be  visionary  we  must  have  vision, 
so  that  peace  should  not  be  punitive  In  spirit 
and  should  not  be  provincial  cr  nationalistic 
or  even  continental  in  concept,  but  utiiversal 
In  scope  and  humanitarian  in  action,  for 
ff.vXlern  science  has  so  annihilated  distance 
that  what  affects  one  people  must  of  necessity 
affect  all  other  peoples  " 

We  must  dispel  saspiclons  and  emphasize 
our  common  purposes  China,  Russia,  the 
British  Commonwealth  nf  Nations,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  other  United  Na- 
tions are  all  needed  to  win  a  complete  victory 
without  wea;:en:r.g  compromise  in  th:s  war. 
And  th^y  will  each  be  equally  needed  to 
secure  a  durable  peace 

Much  can  be  said  of  their  differences,  but 
much  more  can  be  said  of  the  strength  of 
their  common  purpose  not  only  to  win  this 
war  but  to  prevent  this  world-wide  horror 
from  coming  again. 

We  should  begin  now  to  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery of  lasting  unity  by  e-tablishlng  defi- 
nite United  Nations  commissions  or  coun- 
cils to  administer  United  Nations  Interests 
in  the  transfer  of  food  and  supplies  and  In 
the  temporary  civil  administration  of  con- 
quered or  liberated   terru<-rie8 

If  we  continue  to  maintain  distinctly  sep- 
arate commissions  of   the   United  States  ut 
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America  for  civilian  food  and  supply,  and 
separate  boards  of  the  British,  the  Dutch,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Russians,  we  make  the  prob- 
lem of  unity  in  peace  that  much  more  dilB- 
cult  to  attain. 

Our  third  application  might  well  be  to 
begin  now  to  think  through  the  govern- 
mental structure  by  which  our  common  pur- 
poses with  the  other  United  Nations  will  be 
preserved  and  through  which  nations  now 
neutral  and  those  now  our  enemies  may 
ultimately  be  added. 

A  legislative  or  parliamentary  body  as  the 
key  united  for  such  a  United  Nations  gov- 
ernment might  best  safeguard  human  rights. 

Obviously,  such  a  United  Nations  govern- 
ment, as  it  gradually  develops  over  a  period 
of  time,  should  have  very  limited  powers, 
with  the  member  nations  maintaining  their 
own  domestic  sovereignty  and  delegating  to 
the  rew  level  of  government  only  those  ac- 
tivities between  nations  which  have  In  the 
past  been  unsuccessfully  carried  on  by  de- 
vious diplomacy,  balance  of  power,  extra- 
territoriality. International  Intrigue,  power 
pwDlitlcs,  making  and  breaking  of  treaties,  and 
recurring  wars. 

Such  a  United  Nations  government  should 
enact  a  very  elementary  code  of  Justice 
world-wide  in  scopve,  based  upon,  not  na- 
tions' rights  but  human  rights.  It  should 
Include  provisions  for  abolishing  slavery,  for 
the  protection  of  minorities  wherever  they 
may  be.  and  for  preventing  religious  perse- 
outlon, 

A  United  Nations  court  would  be  needed 
to  administer  the  code  of  Justice. 

Realistically  recognizing  man's  weaknesses, 
should  we  not  contemplate  establishing  a 
United  Nations  legion  cr  police  force  to  keep 
the  Axis  nations  and  other  outlaw  territories 
disarmed,  to  enforce  the  basic  code  of  Justice, 
and  to  support  the  administrative  functions? 

No  orderly  government  on  any  level  In  all 
of  history  has  ever  been  successful  without 
a  police  force.  This  was  one  of  the  three 
fatal  weaknesses  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  country  and 
the  other  United  Nations  should  completely 
disarm.  Just  as  the  law  abiding  residents  of 
the  West  continued  to  pack  their  own  guns 
long  after  the  first  sheriff  was  installed  to 
bring  about  orderly  government,  so  we  must 
maintain  armed  strength  of  our  own  In  ad- 
dition to  the  United  Nations  legions. 

In  other  words.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we 
place  all  of  our  eggs  in  the  international 
basket,  but  we  sliculd  definitely  place  some 
of  our  eggs  in  continuing  United  Nations 
government  They  might  at  least  hatch 
something  better  than  recurring  wars,  each 
cf  Increasing  tragedy  and  horror. 

We  could  look  forward  over  a  period  of 
years  to  the  gradual  development  from  this 
elementary  machinery  to  the  administration 
of  the  great  International  airways  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  of  the  gateways  to  the  seven  seas. 
No  one  need  speak  to  Indiana  about  the  p>o- 
tentiallties  in  the  air.  The  dramatic  wcrld- 
clrcling  trip  of  that  eminent  son  of  Indiana. 
Wendell  Willkie.  not  only  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  cause,  but 
carried  out  as  it  was  with  one  airplane  and 
one  crew,  it  boldly  emphasized  the  future  of 
the  air.  The  recent  trip  of  the  President  and 
Winston  Churchill  to  rorth  Africa  by  air  was 
another  signpost  cf  the  future  of  aviation. 
Air  tariffs,  rules  of  the  air,  channels  of  flight, 
coordination  of  radio  Ijeams  and  weather 
data,  and  the  maintenance  of  safe  and  stable 
International  airports,  all  will  require  admin- 
istration on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  a 
single  nation.  The  catch  phrase  "freedom  of 
the  air"  will  not  be  the  answer.  It  would 
lead  to  anarchy  cf  the  air  and  the  basic  vio- 
lation of  domestic  sovereignty.  Rather  must 
we  peek  the  orderly  use  of  the  air  and  recip- 
rocal rights  to  land  under  a  new  level  of 
Umite^i  United  Nations  admiuistratiou. 


Finally,  after  victory,  we  must  not  seek  to 
Indoctrinate  men  by  force  with  any  particular 
phUosophy  of  government,  nor  seek  to  con- 
vince them  by  force  of  the  correctness  of  any 
certain  form  of  government. 

Rather  should  we  seek  to  establish  acadennilc 
freedom,  to  open  up  the  avenues  of  informa- 
tion and  truth  for  the  minds  cf  men  and 
women  and  little  children,  and  have  faith 
in  the  ultimate  results. 

Direct  and  appropriate  punishment  to  the 
criminal  leadership  of  the  Axis  and  of  the 
Quislings  should  be  meted  out  but  the  liber- 
ated and  defeated  populations  should  be  ap- 
proached with  malice  toward  none  through 
a  community  of  nations"  attention  to  the 
problems  of  food,  of  health,  and  of  recon- 
struction. This  should  not  be  on  any  Uto- 
pian, grandiose  basis,  but  on  a  practical  foun- 
dation to  make  possible  the  slow,  steady 
march  of  progress  of  self-reliant,  peace-loving 
men. 

The  trade  between  the  peoples  of  the  world 
must  be  increased,  not  on  a  dreamer's  basis, 
following  neither  high  protective  tariffs  nor 
free  trade,  but  rather  through  a  gradual,  con- 
tinuous adjustment  for  increased  commerce, 
with  the  recognition  of  what  that  will  mean 
to  standards  of  living  and  to  peace. 

It  can  well  be  said — what  does  it  profit 
a  nation.  If  It  holds  within  it  all  its  trade, 
and  earning  the  Jealous  dislike  of  other  peo- 
ples, sacrifices  its  sons  upon  the  battlefields. 

These  are  not  objectives  that  can  be  ob- 
tained in  1  year,  nor  in  10  years,  nor  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  but  is  it  not  the  road  we  must 
strive  mightily  to  travel?  Does  it  not  present 
In  its  broadest  sense  the  pattern  for  peace  and 
progress  of  mankind? 

To  those  who  scoff  that  efforts  to  apply 
Washington's  and  Lincoln's  principles  to 
problems  such  as  these  are  idealistic,  imprac- 
tical, impo^ible — it  can  well  be  said  that 
when  the  founding  fathers  of  our  own  United 
States  of  America  were  struggling  to  devise 
a  new  method  of  government,  the  same  cries 
of  the  defeatists — "Idealistic,  impractical,  im- 
possible " — were  heard. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  statement  of 
the  D?an  of  Gloucester,  Joslah  Tucker,  In 
1785,  Just  1  year  before  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States,  which  we  have  taken 
for  granted  for  a  century  and  a  half,  was 
drafted :  "As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Its  being  a  rising  empire  under  one 
head,  whether  republican  or  monarchial  in  Its 
form.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  vision- 
ary notions  that  ever  was  conceived  even  by 
writers  or  romance.  The  mutual  antipathies 
and  clashing  Interests  of  the  Americans,  their 
differences  of  governments,  habitudes,  and 
manners,  indicate  that  they  will  have  no 
center  of  union  and  no  common  Interest. 
They  never  can  be  united  into  one  compact 
empire  under  any  species  of  government 
whatever;  a  disunited  people  till  the  end  of 
time,  suspicious  and  dlstrtistful  of  each  other, 
they  will  be  divided  and  subdivided  Into  little 
commonwealths  or  principalities,  according 
to  natural  boundaries,  by  great  bays  of  the 
sea.  and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and  ridges  of 
mountains. 

.So  stated  the  Dean  of  Gloucester  1  year 
before  the  Constitution  of  this  country  was 
drafted. 

We  now  have  a  world-wide  vision  to  win 
the  war.  We  must  keep  our  sights  high  and 
maintain  a  world-wide  vision  to  win  an 
enduring  peoples'  peace. 

The  vote  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  on 
November  3,  1842,  on  the  broad  proposal 
looking  toward  world  government,  and  the 
similar  resolution  adopted  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina and  New  Jersey  Legislatures  are  encour- 
aging developments. 

We  must  say  over  and  over  again  that  men 
can  die  upon  the  battlefields  in  vain  because 
of  wuat  happens  after  a  war  as  well  as  be- 


cause of  what  happens  during  a  war.  During 
the  battle  for  independence  we  planned  to 
win  that  peace. 

As  early  as  July  21,  1775,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  presented  a  draft  tl  a  plan  for  the 
Union  to  the  Continental  Congress.  We 
followed  through  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  won  the  peace. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States,  Lin- 
coln t>egan  to  plan  the  winning  of  that  peace. 
We  reverted  from  those  plans  to  that  sliame- 
ful  period  of  carpetbagglng  and  almost  lost 
the  peace.  Then  we  worked  ^ut  the  means 
of  again  accepting  the  Southern  States,  in 
keeping  with  human  dignity,  as  a  part  of 
our  Union,  and  the  Nation  progressed. 

Cur  men  upon  the  field  of  battle  in  '17  and 
'18  acquitted  themselves  well.  They  won 
a  heroic,  decisive  victory,  but — we  all  know — 
we  lost  that  peace 

The  winning  of  this  war  must  come  first. 
It  must  be  uppermost  in  our  minds  and 
thoughts  and  deeds.  Each  of  us  must  add  to 
the  total  strength  of  America  until  victory 
comes  to  the  United  Nations, 

But  pray  Gcd  that  America  shall  highly  re- 
solve, that  we  will  build  the  framework  for 
our  futtire  relations  to  the  men  and  women 
and  little  children  of  other  nations  of  this 
earth,  not  on  the  shifting  sands  of  political 
expedience,  of  blind  partisanship,  of  narrow 
selfishness,  bvit  on  the  solid  rock  of  basic 
concepts,  of  underlying  philosophy,  of  eter- 
nal principles.  Yet,  let  us  build  that  frame- 
work  where  Lincoln  stood. 

"That  these  honored  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain,  that  'this  world  under  Ood  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  shall  'gradually  spread 
throughout'  the  earth," 

As  Washington  salo  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  "If  to  please  the  people  we  adopt 
that  of  which  we  ourselves  do  not  approve, 
how  can  we  afterward  defend  our  works.  Let 
us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wide  and 
honest  can  repair.  The  event  is  in  the  bands 
of  God." 


Do  We  Want  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NOR'TH  CAEOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  MocJcsvllIe  Enterprise,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Mocksville,  Davie 
County,  N.  C: 

DO   WE    WANT   PEACE? 

All  of  US  are  expressing  the  hope  for  an 
early  peace,  but  we  have  not  considered  what 
lies  between  us  and  permanent  peace.  Much 
of  our  hope  is  no  more  than  wishful  think- 
ing becavise  we  are  unwilling  to  contribute 
the  things  which  make  for  peace.  Military 
victories  cannot  bring  a  real  peace,  even 
though  circumstances  bring  about  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Peace  must  be  put  Into  the 
normal  activities  and  relationships  of  every- 
day life  and  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Peace 
must  be  put  into  trade.  In  diplomacy.  Into  in- 
ternational relationships.  If  keen  and  unre- 
lenting competition  Is  put  into  business, 
tariff  walls  into  trade,  lying  Into  diplomacy, 
and  political  capital  into  politics,  we  may 
expect  another  war  within  a  few  years  after 
bostUities  cease  in  this  one.     We  luiT*  the 
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blucprlrita  fur  pencf  but  we  Insist  upon  hir- 
ing othrr  archltprts  to  churiRe  plans  In  ord^r 
to  build  into  the  structure  the  selfishness 
and  j?reed  of  psirtlrular  sjroups  and  dlverynl 
philoRophle.-  The  ntnirfure.  If  It  in  to  be 
enduring  and  Klve  the  b«'st  arct>mm(XJatlons 
to  ttie  Inrffest  numtwr  of  people  must  follow 
the  blueprints  of  an  old  drnwins;:  "Thon 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  Uiy»«U." 


Standing  Committee  on  Civil  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or    MASHACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  MassachusetLs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  today's  Wa^ihing- 
ton  Post; 

HlrHOI.S    BIIL, 

The  Nichols  bill  settins?  up  a  separate 
standing  committee  of  Congress  on  cIvU  avia- 
tion Will  come  befcre  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatlves  today  We  hope  the  Members  will 
vote  against  It  The  following  are  our  rea- 
son.*. : 

1  It  would  add  to  the  unwieldlness  of  con- 
gresslonal  niarhunry  Already  there  are  80 
KtandlDi;  comniutecs.  or  htlle  mlniatrle.s,  In 
existence.  All  plaiiH  fur  thi-  smoother  fuiit- 
tionlnK  of  CouKreas  be^m  with  the  proposiil 
that  there  should  be  fewer  commlltcfs,  not 
more  Consolidation  would  simplify  and  fa- 
cilitate tae  work  ol  Congn-.a  New  commit- 
tees with  a  slnnle  fle'.d  of  reference  breed 
legislative  anarchy  and  lobbying 

2.  It  would  waste  the  time  of  the  admin- 
istrative rbiefA  In  the  executive  branch  of 
government  A      committee      on      aviation 

would  be  another  te5»tlmony-rollectlnK  group. 
Already  our  wur  adininUiidlur«  have  to  ro 
from  committee  to  committee  giving  the 
same  evidence.  It  Is  a  .•''andalous  drag  on 
the  war  effort.  In  peacetime  tlie  practice 
Impairs  the  efficiency  of  government 

3  It  woiUd  Injure  the  cause  and  re'ard 
the  development  of  civil  aviation.  The  new 
grotip  wo'ild  b*  Inexperienced  and  would  offer 
the  temptation  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  civil  aviation  In  plice  of  a  wise  policy 
based  on  Int^-grntlr-.g  aviation  Into  the  C(^m- 
plex  of  iransjxirtation  in  general,  we  sliould 
have  a  body  of  special  pleaders 

4.  It  would  bring  to  an  end  l"je  a':rfulne.<;.s 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  transport  in  general  and  avm- 
ticn  In  particular  For  20  years  this  com- 
mittee has  regulated  air  transport  m  com- 
mon with  rival  furnis  of  transport.  That  is 
the  best  way  to  regulate  It.  Some  committee 
mu.«t  l>e  umpire  for  competlr.g  forms  of 
transport,  or  the  job  will  be  thrown  en  Ccn- 
gre*s.  since  separate  committees  would  con- 
cern them.selvei  with  pu-^hing  their  particu- 
lar interests.  Tho  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  been  acclaimed 
by  the  aviation  industry  iUself  for  lUs  Judicial 
Impartl.ility  Thi.s  conunittce  ha.s  watched 
over  ar.d  guided  the  progress  of  civil  uviatlcn 
In  this  country  to  Its  preeminent  position 
today  It  sptmsored  the  Air  Commerce  Act 
cf  1926  and  the  C:v:l  Aeronautics  Act  cf  1938. 
It  has  a  very  capable  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Aviation,  of  which  Representative 
BuLwiNKJE.  of  North  Carolina,  is  chairman. 
Merabcr.'^hip  includes  Representatives  Lea, 
EosEN.  WoLVEXTON  ol  Ncw  Jcrbty.  and  Holmes 


of  Massachusetts  All  of  them  are  well  known 
tfi  the  aviation  Inctustry  as  active  and  aggres- 
sive In  their  deeire  to  further  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  civil  aviation.  Divorced  from 
aviation,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  might  become  a  special 
p.eader  for  railroads  and  bu-'ses 


Our  Domestic  Foes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUHE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  addre.s.s 
delivered  over  the  radio  by  my  coHoaKue. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon.  Martin 
Dies: 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  are  engaged  In  a 
great  strut^gle  to  preserve  our  constitutional 
g(.vernmeiit  and  our  American  wwy  vt  life. 
To  win  that  .struggle  we  In  Congress  have 
pledt^fd  the  lives,  the  forttmes  and  the  re- 
sources cf  America  without  stint  or  reserva- 
tion We  are  sending  millions  of  your  sens. 
hu.fbands.  and  lathers  to  foreign  battlefields 
Already  thousands  of  them  have  made  the 
luipreme  sacrifice  for  our  beloved  country 
Compared  w.tji  their  sacrifices,  ours  arf 
trivial  and  unimportant  Even  the  colonsnl 
debt  which  we  are  placing  upon  ycur  sh^  ul- 
'lers  and  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  which 
mu't  be  borne  for  decndes  U>  come  do  net 
I'ompare  with  the  suffering  the  privation  and 
the  inevitable  .o«9  of  life  which  the  men  in 
our  armed  firces  are  laying  as  gifta  of  pure 
devotion  upon  tne  ailar  of  Ameiica  There 
18  nothtrg  that  we  can  now  or  ever  do  that 
will  repay  these  soldiers  of  f reedt  m  Nut 
only  the  present  but  nil  future  generations  of 
frtemen  will  be  their  debuiib.  Buc  a.s  token.s 
of  our  appieciation  to  them  and  their  lovtd 
ones.  Coiigre.-Jj  u.-*  the  servants  of  the  pet  pie 
must  spate  no  effort  to  provide  our  armed 
ft>rces  and  their  loved  ones  witli  every  pro- 
tection which  a  grateful  Nation  can  give 
They  must  hav'e  the  best  that  this  ccuiitiy 
can  a/Ioid  in  ecjuipment.  in  clothing,  in  loud. 
and  everything  else  which  will  hasten  the 
day  of  vtcicry  and  hold  to  a  miniuium  the 
privations,  the  suflerliigs,  and  the  c:i&ualtlcs 
of  wtu 

The  Consre^.'  has  an.ither  and  equally  Im- 
portant (ibligation  which  u  n  u.-t  dUchaig? 
to  our  fighting  men  on  land,  m  the  air.  and 
on  the  sea.  We  must  make  certain  that, 
when  those  men  return  from  the  ballieflelds 
3f  tlie  world,  cunstitutiunal  governmrnt  and 
the  Amenc.in  way  uf  life  for  which  ihey 
fout;ht  are  i^iill  Intact  and  unimpaired,  and 
that  awaiting  them  will  be  Jobs  and  oppor- 
tuiiitii's  for  advancement  under  a  system  of 
free  enterpris-e  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
democracy. 

If  we  give  them  the  support  to  which  they 
are  entitled  we  may  rest  a^urcd  they  will 
defeat  the  foreign  enemies  of  d.nnooracy  and 
constitutional  government.  But  while  they 
are  fighting  and  defeating  our  foreign  foes 
we  at  home  niu«t  be  equally  determined  to 
defeat  our  domestic  foes  Before  any  Mem- 
t>er  of  Congress  can  take  hl.s  sc.it.  he  must 
solemnly  swear  that  he  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic 

For  4'^  years  It  has  been  the  duty  of  our 
Committee  ou  Un-American  Activities  to  dis- 


cover and  unma.sk  the  domestic  foes  of  this 
country  During  that  period  we  have  in- 
vestigated and  exposed  more  than  a  hundred 
Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Japa-  ese  organizations. 
As  a  result  of  our  exposure  these  organl2a- 
tions  have  been  compelled  tc  fold  up  and  d.s- 
contlnue    their   organized   activities. 

Many  of  their  leaders  have  l)een  Indict rd 
and  convicted,  largely  as  a  result  of  our  »x- 
posure  and  the  evidence  which  we  obtain<'d. 
At  one  time  we  submitted  to  the  Presldem  a 
list  of  17.000  people  who  were  pro-Nazi  aad 
pro-Fascist  The  approximately  3.500  printed 
pages  of  our  public  hearings  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  our  reports,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  Nazi.  Fascist,  a:ul  Japanese  activities 
and  pn  paganda  in  the  United  States,  lo-e 
available  to  any  citizen  who  wants  to  know 
the  truth  at>out  the  thorough  Job  our  co;ti- 
mlttee  has  done  in  unmasking  the  Axis  foes 
in  the  United  States  Our  committee  has 
also  ferreted  out  and  exposed  tbe  varl<  us 
Communist  and  Communist  front  rrganl- 
eations  in  this  country  with  the  result  that 
fully  60  percent  of  these  front  organizatK  ns 
have  been  forced  to  discontinue  Anyt  ne 
wi'.o  re;ids  the  Communist  publications 
knows  that  their  strategy  from  the  beginning 
of  the  committee  has  been  an  attempt  to 
create  the  Impression  that  the  commit '.,ee 
la  pro-Fascist.  On  the  otJier  hand,  anyt  ne 
who  has  read  the  ofBcial  new.«papprs  cf  the 
German- American  Bund,  the  Silver  Shirt  l>e- 
glon,  and  the  various  other  Fascist  and  Nazi 
organizations  has  discovered  that  the  At- 
tempt was  made  to  create  the  impress  (  n 
that  our  committee  had  failed  to  sufnclenily 
Investigate  and  unmask  the  Commui  ist 
groups  Another  strategy  of  these  individu- 
als, groups,  and  organifations  which  we  h  ive 
exposed  is  to  cry  "Smear  '  The  truth  is 
that  they,  not  we.  are  the  smearers.  for  we 
are  merely  exposing  their  long  records  of 
•mearing  our  Constitution  and  Americai  \ay 
of  life 

Because  otir  committee  has  done  a  fear  ess 
and  thorouRh  Job  against  our  domestic  foes, 
whether  Ccmrr.unisl  Nazi  Fascist,  or  Ja  )a- 
iip&e.  we  have  naturally  Incurred  the  undy.iig 
h.  tred  of  all  these  groups  and  their  s>m3a- 
thlyers  For  the  s!Xti»  time  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  uf  more  than  3  1 1  1, 
has  expreaspd  its  confldi  nre  In  our  commlitee 
and  continued  us  for  2  more  years  "^'he 
people  of  thl.s  country  may  rest  a.-*urcd  tiat 
we  will  continue  will. cut  fear  or  favor  to 
InvestigHte  .uid  expose  ail  tlu  dcmei-tic  Iocs 
of  thi.s  country.  rf>.;ardless  of  the  brand  of 
tot.iiit.. nanism  which  they  promote.  The  tact 
that  Ia«t  year  we  handled  from  Oovernm  "nt 
a^ncies  138.(XX)  requests  for  information, i  nd 
that  1.600  a(?ent.s  ol  the  C-overnmeiit  canu  to 
our  Washington  office  for  information  ab  lUt 
Communists,  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  Japarijeo 
and  thnr  sympathi.'ers  shoiij  satisly  neiy 
fair  American  that  our  commau-e  has  r-n- 
deri<l  and  Is  rendering  a  mo.st  useful  i  nd 
necesfary  service  m  the  struggle  to  preserve 
democracy.  In  spite  of  the  campaign  of 
ridicule,  abuse,  and  ml.srepn>8«ntaliun  which 
hpjs  been  conductetl  a::ainst  us  from  the  \ery 
beginning  of  our  work,  the  significant  lact 
remains  thjit  fully  90  percent  of  all  the  ft  Kl- 
ines of  our  c<'mmitlee  have  been  contirM"d 
and  recognized  by  tlie  findini;.«  of  o'her  agen- 
cies of  the  CJovernment  and  by  the  official  i  eta 
of  the  administration  m  pros<>cming  and  o  jt- 
lawlng  tlie  varioius  Niu-j  F.tscist,  and  Ja  ja- 
nese  organizations  which  we  e.\poe?d  lougi  go. 

E\'en  our  critics  must  admit  u  was  only 
after  our  exposure  of  Fritz  Kuhn.  Jainrs 
Wheeler  Hill,  G  Wilhelm  Kunze,  Manfred 
Zapp.  Gucnther  T mn,  Fredcr.^'  Auhagen,  :  nd 
William  Dudley  Pellcv,  and  others,  that  taey 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison,  />nd 
they  mast  I'lrther  admit  it  was  only  a  ter 
our  exposures  of  the  German- American  Bund, 
Kyffhauser  Bui;d  the  German  Library  of  In- 
formation, the  American  Feiiowsbip  Forim, 
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Transorean  News  Service,  the  German  Rail- 
roads Information  Office,  the  Silver  Shirt 
Legion,  the  Central  Japanese  Association, 
Japanese  Imperial  Veterans'  Association, 
Japanese  Military  Virtue  Society,  Kendo 
groups,  Japanese  Tourist  Bureau.  Japanese 
Merchants'  A-ssociation,  Shinto  templi  s.  Japa- 
nese language  schools,  Italian  Tourist  Infor- 
mation Bureau,  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  the  American  Peace  Mobiliza- 
tion, and  many  others,  that  these  organiza- 
tions were  cither  closed  by  Government  order 
or  compelled  to  go  out   of  existence 

It  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  enemies 
of  our  Constitution  are  all  individuals. 
groups,  trends,  isms,  and  philosophies  which 
•dvocate.  teach,  or  threaten  the  destruction 
cf  the  Constitution  by  force  and  violence,  by 
subterfuge,  by  misinterpretation,  by  bureau- 
cratic edicts,  or  by  any  other  method  what- 
soever. In  fact,  the  method  of  subverting 
the  Constitution  is  not  the  Imptirtant  ques- 
tion There  are  many  forms  of  dictatorship 
and  totalitarian  government  But  the  prin- 
ciple which  iincerlies  nil  these  forms  is  the 
same  By  dIfTerent  methods  they  seek  to  ac- 
compli.'h  the  .same  end  which  is  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
dividual. Under  all  of  these  totalitarian 
schemes  the  state  becomes  everything,  the 
Individual  nothing 

As  the  state  becomes  omnipotent,  the  Indi- 
vidual is  reduced  t*}  a  mere  cog  in  a  ctjllec- 
t.vistic  machine.  That  machine  may.  con- 
ceivably, possess  a  terrible  mechanical 
emciency,  but  it  Is  spiritually  lifeless  and 
therefore  a  curse  to  mankind 

The  Con.'tltutlon  of  cur  c  tintry  embodies 
those  great  social  and  political  Ideas-indl- 
vidualism  lib?ralism.  demociacy  tolera- 
tion—  in  brief  libeity  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  state  is  merely  th«  servant  of  the 
people,  11m;' cd  and  restricted  by  an  elab- 
orate system  of  checks  and  balances  Any 
trend  or  philoscphy  or  go\ernmrnial  prac- 
tice which  tends  to  upset  this  balanc;  and 
to  weaken  these  ch?ck8  threatens  the  exist- 
ence uf  the  systeih  itself     In  recent  >ear8 

tl  ere  has  b?en  In  every  country  a  revival  of 
the  pagan  e.nd  materialistic  conreption  of 
the  nature  t-f  the  st.ste  Under  ihs  coi.cep- 
tion  the  state  hi^s  become  totalitarian  in 
many  of   the  countries  across  the  waters    * 

In  our  cwn  country,  there  has  been  a 
Steady  trend  in  this  direction  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats hate  been  gradually  taking  over 
the  functions  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  transf.orming  the  latter  into  sub- 
servirnt  agencies  uf  the  F'ederal  Government. 
Congress  and  the  courts  of  our  land  have 
lost  much  of  tlieir  constitutional  power  and 
responsibility  because  seme  of  the  bureau- 
crats have  tiscd  the  blank-check  ajipropria- 
tions  made  by  Congress  and  the  vast  dele- 
gations of  authority  to  the  E.xecutlve  as 
means  of  increasing  their  lAvn  power  at  the 
expense   of    Cong'ess   and   the   courts 

Being  theorists,  as  many  of  them  are  with 
wham  the  questionnaire  has  long  been  a  fad, 
Eome  of  these  bureaucrats  have  flooded  the 
country  with  mllllrns  of  their  silly,  compli- 
cated, unintelligible,  and  altogether  unneces- 
fary  question  sheets.  Committed,  as  they  are. 
by  their  political  philosophy  to  a  program  of 
more  and  more  regimentation,  these  bureau- 
ciats  seem  to  de.ight  in  the  promulgation  of 
purely  nuisance  regulations  which,  so  far  as 
Industry  is  concerned,  act  as  a  hindrance  to 
pruduction.  and  &c  fr.r  as  the  individual  citi- 
zen IS  concerned.  Interfere  seriously  with  1  's 
war  effort  by  confusing  him.  The  rif'ht  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  was  confeirtd  by 
Congress  upon  the  bureau,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose cf  enabling  the  bureaus  better  to  carry 
out  tlie  spirit  and  intent  of  legislative  enact- 
ment,?, but  these  bureaucrats  lia  e  u.sed  this 
right  to  formulate  their  own  legislation  and 
tlier«^by  to  supei.-cde  Congress  as  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  Government. 


Of  course,  we  all  recognize  tha*  the  Fresi- 
dcnt  and  his  executive  and  military  aides  are 
carrying  tremendous  burdens  in  their  prose- 
cution of  total  war  agalns*  the  Axis  Powers. 
In  leading  this  Nation  to  victory,  the  Piesi- 
dent  will  have  the  wholehearted  support  of 
every  tiue  American.  In  such  a  national 
emergency  as  that  which  confronts  us  today 
It  IS  inevitable  that  the  executive  agencies 
of  Government  be  greatly  expanded,  that  tens 
of  thousands  cf  new  civilian  employees  be 
added  to  the  Federal  pay  roll  One  of  the 
deep  concerns  of  our  committee  is  that  this 
situation  shall  not  present  new  opportunities 
for  un-Amcncan  elements  to  infiltrate  into 
the  Government.  We  believe  that  our  com- 
mittee, vvuh  its  vast  files  on  subversive  or- 
ganizations, can  be  of  Immca.surable  service 
to  the  Executive  and  to  the  country  by  iden- 
tifying and  exposing  those  radicals  who  would 
slip  into  Government  positions  In  order  to 
promote  more  effectively  the.r  un-Amcncan 
aim  to  convert  our  Government  Into  a  Fascist 
bureaucracy 

What  I  have  Just  said  ab:  ut  the  trend 
toward  Fascist  bureaucracy  and  the  usurpa- 
tion cf  legislative  and  Judicial  power  by 
some  nonclected  bureaucrats  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  by  the  majority  of  our 
people  and  C  .neress,  but  what  is  not  gen- 
erally understood  are  the  rea-scns  for  this 
trend  toward  Fascist  bureaucracy  There 
are  those  who  maintain  that  Congress  should 
never  have  set  up  these  bureaus  in  the  first 
place  or  that  having  established  them  Con- 
gress should  have  more  clearly  defined  their 
jxiwers  But  the  truth  is  that  some  of  our 
bureaus  are  directed  and  administered  by 
socialist  bureaucrats  and  their  •'ideological 
peU'  who  use  their  powers  and  Influence 
not  to  support  and  strenglhtn  our  syfctem 
of  government  and  free  enterprise  but  to 
prom-.te  their  socialistic  schemes  As  long 
as  these  professional  planners  and  uplifters 
remain  in  key  positions  the  language  of 
congressional  acts  cannot  be  drawn  in  such 
terms  or  with  such  absolute  clarity  as  to 
guarantee  the  administration  of  such  acts 
in  p.ccordance   with  the  intent  of  Congress 

These  bureaucrats  and  their  "ideological 
pets"  who  are  not  In  sympathy  with  cur 
American  system  will  alv  ays  find  a  way  to 
circumvent  Die  will  of  the  people  as  defined 
by  Congressional  acts 

The  presence  of  these  socialistic  planners 
in  the  bureaus  is  not  accid.'ntal.  It  is  the 
result  of  their  carefully  laid  plans  to  sub- 
vert the  American  form  of  government. 
These  professional  do-gooders  long  a?o  saw 
In  this  expansion  of  bureaus  a  long-awaited 
opportunity  to  impose  their  bccialistlc 
schemes   upc.n   an   unsuspecting   ccuntry. 

As  soon  as  these  socialistic  pioneeis  of  this 
technique  of  infiltration  cTitreuched  them- 
selves in  key  po.'^iticns  they  set  about  to 
colonize  the  bureau-  with  thrir  "ideological 
pets." 

Speaking  rt  a  Socialist  gathering  some  years 
ago.  a  man  who  now  occupies  a  hiL'h-salaried 
position  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
explained  to  his  Socialist  listeners  the  im- 
portance of  their  infiltrating  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Ke  said.  "They  can  be  of  enormous 
u^e  to  the  movement  as  Government  oftcia  s  ' 
Mark  yoti,  friends  cf  the  radio  aud.eace,  this 
man  did  not  say  that  his  Socialist  colleagues 
could  be  of  enormous  service  to  their  country 
as  Government  officials.  There  was  not  a 
hint  m  his  remarks  that  Gcvernment  ofRc.als 
are  sworn  to  upheld  tlie  Constitution.  Not 
at  all  They  were  to  look  upon  Government 
positions  as  opportunities  to  advance  a  move- 
ment. They  were  to  insinuate  themselves 
onto  the  Federal  pay  roll  in  order  to  occupy 
a  strategic  position  from  which  to  spread  an 
ideology  which  is  at  variance  with  the  Ameri- 
can system.  He  explained,  "One  good  man 
with  eyes,  ears,  and  wits  about  him,  intlde 
the  department,  can  do  more  tc  perfect  the 


technique  of  control  over  industry  than  • 
hundred  men  outside."  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  this  man  said  frankly  that  their 
"long-time  aim"  was  "the  abolition  of  the 
profit  system  "  and  the  best  way  to  encompass 
that  aim  was  to  get  Jobs  Inside  the  Govern- 
ment where  they  could  carry  out  a  policy  of 
what  he  described  as  "encroaching  control" 
during  a  period  of  transition  from  free  enter- 
prise to  socialism.  Well,  tlie  speaker  who  ex- 
plained all  this  to  his  Socialist  audience 
years  ago  proceeded  to  act  upon  his  own  ad- 
vice and  got  himself  an  $8000-a-year  Job  as 
chief  of  one  of  the  branches  in  Mr  Ickes' 
Department   of    the    Interior 

Not  all  of  the  comrades  at  first  recognized 
the  value  cf  this  infiltration  technique.      For 
'    example.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  Fe.J- 
I    eral  official  who  draws  $5,600  a  year  as  a  pr.n- 
i    cipal    business   consultant   for   one    ol    these 
j    bureaus       Early   in  the  life  of  this  adminis- 
I    tiatlon  he  was  offered  a  {X3sitlon  In  the  Gov- 
ernment here   In   Washington       In  a   letter 
I    which  he  published  under  his  own  name  he 
I    contemptuously  rejected  the  offer  ol  a  Gov- 
I    ernment  position  saying  among  other  things: 
'    'I  believe  In  the  abolition  ol   the  capitalist 
I    system.      1  believe  in  tlie  necessity  of  the  de- 
'    struction  of  this  system  of  exploitation  by  the 
'    might  of  workers    organizations,      •       •       • 
I    I  decline  to  be  even  an  insisnificant  mem'  er 
of  a  Government  which,  after  a  year  of  ais- 
1    playing   its  brand  of  social  engineering,   lias 
I    devised  such  a  positive,  direct,  and  univc-al 
scheme  for  workers'  enslavement.      »      •      • 
I    Nor  can  I  entertain  the  elaborate  rationaliza- 
tions  With    which   some    radicals   have   spun 
their  vays  Into  various  sections  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration." 

Despite  his  original  rejection  of  a  position 
l»  tills  administration  tills  Federal  official 
later  snw  the  light  and  became  a  convert  to 
this  infiltration  tcchniqtie  ar.d  accepted  a 
f5.flC0  salary  In  a  p,ost  which  he  occupies 
tcdr.y. 

This  case,  however,  was  an  exception  to  (he 
rule,  lor  most  of  these  comicdes  seized  thtir 
first  opportunity  to  Infiltrate  the  bureaus. 

A  fe*  weeks  ago  In  a  speech  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  dealt  at  length  with  48 
bureaucrats  Among  these  46  was  an  tS.OOO- 
a-year  Government  official  who  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  in  his  prolific  Socialist  writ- 
ings: "The  hold  of  this  class  upon  the 
Gcvernment  of  the  United  States  must  be 
broken  by  the  organized  might  of  the  work- 
ers ar.d  fanners,  who  themselves  shall  talie 
over  tnd  reorganize  the  Government  and 
all  th'^  economic  institutions  wlios=-  interesia 
It  watches  over." 

Another  $8,000-a-ypar  bureaucrat  ridiculed 
our  /jncrican  Government  by  declaring  in 
wntir.g   that    our   democracy    is   a   sham 

Ancther  bureaucrat  who  draws  $4,600  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  movement  known  as  tech- 
nocracy. In  one  of  his  technocratic  works 
this  bureaucrat  advocated  the  abolition  of 
mcne^'  and  the  sutsiitutlon  thtrefor  of  e:g 
certificates  to  be  distributed  wiUy-nilly  at 
the  rr.te  f  20.000  a  year  to  every  member  of 
society. 

Ancther.  who  draws  a  salary  of  $4,600  a 
year,  spent  years  in  European  nudl.st  camps 
and  has  written  numerous  volumes  on  nud- 
ism in  which  he  advocated  Its  universal  prac- 
tice in  "convent  and  monastery,  liarem  and 
military  barracks,  clubs  and  schools" 

Two  other  bureaucrats,  drawing  $6,500  and 
$5.60Ci  respectively,  were  national  officers  of 
a  revolutionary  organization  whose  publicly 
announced  purpose  was  stated  on  Its  owa 
letterhead  as  follows:  "It  aims  to  in- 
spire the  workers  to  take  control  of  Industry 
and  goverrmient.  abolish  the  present  capital- 
ist system  and  build  a  workers  republic - 
And  then  there's  the  case  of  another  $4,600- 
a-year  bureaucrat  who  spent  years  building 
rockets    to   fly    to   Mars   and   elected    himself 
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preeldent      of      the      Interplanetary      Travel 
Association 

In  cltliif?  the«e  few  examples  I  do  so  not  to 
reflect  upon  the  i^reat  mnjority  of  Ocvern- 
ment  employees  who  ure  Iovh!  and  patriotic 
Americans  bu'  to  illustrate  the  Inflltrcitlfin 
Into  bureaus  of  people  who  are  on  record 
against  our  form  of  government  or  who  have 
afflltated  and  associated  with  subversive  or 
"crnckpot"  organlz^iK  n«  and  groups  More 
than  a  yeTr  ai;ii  Congress  appropriated 
$100  000  to  be  exp'-nded  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inve:-,tli?ation  in  f^ndlnj;  cut  which 
Government  employees  belonged  to  furver- 
slvf-  (ifHnlzatiiins  and  to  rep<  rt  the  facts  ro 
Congress  As  one  of  the  most  eftlclpnt  aiici 
reliable  a^etuies  of  our  Government  ^Mih 
whom  our  committee  works  in  complete  C'>op- 
erntlon.  I  am  sure  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  did  ii  thorough  Job  Unfortu- 
nately the  Attorney  General  has  horetofore 
refused  to  submit  to  Congress  the  reports  of 
the  Fed'-ral  Burt-au  of  Investicaticn  con- 
cerning the  subversive  affiliations  of  several 
thoti.s.ii.d  employees,  Including  the  1  124 
emplovee^  wh<'«e  n.imos  and  records  our 
committee  submittetl  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  his  recjuest  I  have  been  reliably  In- 
formed that  the  investigative  agencies  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commisslun  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  have  al-o  sub- 
mitted reports  tui  hundreds  of  Government 
rmployeer,  and  recommended  their  disml'sul. 
On  the  basis  of  iiU  these  repnrf:.  I  am  con- 
vinced tli'it  there  are  hundreds  of  Federal 
officials  and  employees  wh(}  should  be  d'.s- 
rrlssed  Only  a  handftil  have  bee.i  dis- 
charged Tlie  renscn  the  others  have  not 
been  dismissed  is  'hat  certain  bureaucrats 
who  have  the  power  to  discharge  have  refused 
to  do  so  because  they  do  not  t>elleve  that 
Rfflllntlon  and  association  with  sf.bverslvc 
nrvanlzatlons  or  expressions  of  opposition  to 
our  fi  rm  of  governn^.ent  constitute  stiflBclent 
grounds  for  dl-sini's:i! 

From  the  thousands  of  letters  and  tele- 
prams  which  you  have  sent  me.  I  am  sure 
that  95  percent  of  our  people  airree  with  me 
that  Ciovernment  employees  and  officials  who 
ha\e  expressed  opposition  to  our  form  of 
government  cr  who  have  knowingly  afflUatrd 
and  associated  with  subversive  or  "crackpot" 
crganlratlon  have  no  .place  In  orir  Govern- 
ment, especially  when  there  are  so  many  mil- 
lions of  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  whose 
records  of  loyal  devotion  to  our  country  are 
beyond  qi-.cstl.^n  or  suspicion 

In  my  opuiun  no  act  of  domestic  policy 
woxild  do  more  to  aid  the  war  effort  than  to 
bring  this  is^ue  to  a  show-down  without  ftir- 
ther  whitewashing  or  bickering. 

To  dispose  of  this  matter  once  and  for 
all,  I  suggested  several  weeks  ago  when  the 
President  announced  the  establishment  of 
Bn  Interdepartmental  board  to  pass  upon 
this  question,  that  the  board  should  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  destgnafed  by  rec- 
ognised labor,  veterans,  farmers,  and  bu*l- 
neM  orsraritea lions  A  board  so  constituted 
vould  have  the  conrtden^e  of  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. Its  findings  would  be  accepted  an  final 
•nd  conclusive  and  we  would  be  a.ssured  that 
It  wou'.d  not  result  In  another  whitewash. 

You.  the  people  of  America.  »re  the  em- 
ployers and  paymasters  of  your  533  elected 
and  3.000,000  nonelec'ed  servants  In  the 
Federal  Government  You  are  therefore  tb.e 
ones  to  ultimately  decide  this  question.  If 
jfuu  believe  that  I  am  right  or  wrong  nbi-ui 
this  question.  I  urge  you  to  write  me  so  that 
your  views  may  be  known  in  Washington 

The  flght  that  I  have  made  during  the 
past  4' J  years  is  more  tlian  a  Qght  against 
tubversivf  groups  and  organizations.  In  the 
lurcher  and  more  Important  sense  It  is  a  fight 
lor  survival  of  constitutional  government 
and  the  preservation  of  your  God-givea 
rights  aa  American  citizens. 

Fellow  Americans,  the  foes  of  our  Consti- 
tution at  heme  and  abrcnd  must  be  dereatcd. 
Under  the  God  of  cur  fathers  and  the  Ccn- 
•tltutioa  of  our  counuy  America  must  Live. 


Joseph  Stalin's  Order  of  the  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

or  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRifiSENTATIVES 

Thur.iday,  February  »5.  1943 

Mr.    POLGER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under  ! 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  i  i  the  Rec-   ' 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  and 
newspaper  article: 

OKDEX    or    THE    DAT 

Joseph  Stalin's  order  of  the  day.  Lssued  on 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hed  army,  la  a  document 
that  m.ay  he  read  With  interest  and  proht. 

With  adm  rable  clarity,  l^.e  reviewed  the 
course  of  ti.e  war  In  Russia  and  set  cut  the 
factors  whici  have  brought  the  Gi^rmnns 
early  victorl°«  and  more  recent  deletits. 
Broadly  speaking,  they  are  three  In  nuinl)er 

First,  the  Mazis  attacked  Russia  wh»>n  the 
Red  arm\  was  not  fully  mi  bilized  Hence, 
the  Germans  enjoyed  a  superiority  In  man- 
power and  In  equipment,  but  this.  Stalin 
said,  has  be<»n  reversed  He  put  the  enemy's 
Cfl.«ualt:e.s  at  !>,000,000  men,  of  whom  4  r,oo  coo 
have  been  k  lied  In  addition  the  German 
losses  m  equipment  have  been  tremendous, 
with  the  result,  according  to  Stalin,  that  it 
I  Russia  which  now  enjoys  superiority  In 
men  and  ma  reriel. 

Second,  the  German  Army,  prior  to  attack- 
ing Russia,  had  Imost  2  years  of  experience 
In  large-scale  warfare  in  Europe  This  gave 
the  enemy  a  i  advantage,  but  one  whicli  has 
been  overcome,  Stalin  said,  as  the  men  and 
officers  of  the  Red  army  acquired  their  com- 
bat  experienc-e 

Finally,  BC-ordlng  to  the  Soviet  leader,  20 
months  of  flihting  In  Ru.-sla  has  broucht  out 
the  main  weakne.ss  of  the  Nazis — their  In- 
al  'tity  tr  mike  sound  independent  decisions 
when  the  fighting  di'es  not  go  according  to 
plan  Stalin  conceded  that  the  Germans  are 
accurate  and  exact  in  their  operations  when 
t!H'y  can  adhere  to  a  preconceived  plan  of 
battle  Bu  In  his  Judgment  they  are  fatally 
lacking  m  ability  to  adjust  themselves  to  un- 
foreseen changes  in  the  military  picture 

Rouchly.  this  is  Stalin's  explanation  of  the 
preut  vtc'orics  which  the  Russians  have  won. 
and  he  made  It  clear  that  in  his  opinion  the 
triumph  Is  exclusively  that  <  f  the  Red  army 
In  view  of  tne  absence  of  a  second  front  In 
Europe,  he  said,  the  "Red  army  alone  is 
bearing  the  v.hcle  weiht  of  the  war  "  At  no 
place  In  the  order  did  he  so  much  as  mention 
the  defeat  of  Rommel  by  Britain's  Eighth 
Army,  the  campaign  in  north  Africa,  the 
bombing  attacks  on  the  German  homelaid 
or  the  never-ending  battle  to  secure  the  At- 
lantic crossing  for  the  shipment  of  supplies 
to  Russia, 

It  Is  too  early,  perhaps,  to  say  whether 
particular  slcnlflcance  should  be  atf-TChed  to 
this  attitude,  and  certainly  it  is  too  early 
to  attempt  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions 
from  It  Bu:  this  Is  no  reason  to  Ignore  what 
he  said  or  what  he  did  not  sav. 

The  same  "hlrg  is  true  with  respect  to  cer- 
ta'n  crypric  statements  In  the  order  For 
instance.  Stalin  spoke  of  the  necessity  which 
compelled  the  Red  army  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign "to  defend  Us  native  land  against  the 
Germ.an  invaders  and  to  drive  them  from  the 
borders  of  our  c-untry  "  Th's  mlcht  be 
read  to  mean  that  the  Russians  do  not  Intend 
to  carry  the  war  beyond  their  cwn  borders. 
But  Stnlln  nl'--o  warned  agalnn  the  as.^ump- 
tlcn  that  the  'Red  army  has  now  only  to  pur- 
sue It  (the  German  Army)  to  the  western 
frontiers  of  cur  country '—a  statement  which 
lends  Itself  to  an  entirely  diflerent  interpre- 
tation. 


These  comments  by  the  leader  of  the 
Sf)viets  may  mean  a  great  deal,  or  m  thing. 
Perhaps  he  is  merely  lr>ing  to  mask  his  hand, 
and  If  so.  he  is  adept  at  the  a't  The  c  anger 
of  Jumping  to  premature  conclaslons  ihculd 
be  avoided,  but  certainly  when  Stalir  puta 
hlmselt  on  rec<ird  with  such  a  staument. 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  people  cf  this 
country  should  read  and  scrutinize  It  with 
the  greatest  care. 


STALIN     SATS    AXIS    WrLL    Br    Br.^TTN    BT    T  N'lllO 
STRENGTH 

Stalin  told  President  lUxjsevelt  U>day  that 
he  shared  the  President's  confidence  thtt  the 
Red  army's  victories  against  the  Axis  "will 
cpen  the  path  '  to  the  defeat  of  their  cocimou 
enemy 

Stalin's  reply  to  the  President's  c<jngrttula- 
tions  on  the  Red  army's  twenty-fifth  inui- 
verbary  waa  announced  in  a  Moscow  bru4id- 
cast 

■  Plea«e  accept  my  sincere  gratitude  for  your 
friendly  message  on  the  iX'CHsion  ol  the 
tweiiiy-flfth  aIlnlver^ary  of  the  Red  arm/  and 
for  your  high  praise  of  its  military  successes,  " 
Stalin  said 

"I  share  your  confidence  that  those  suc- 
ceseos  will  open  the  path  to  our  common 
enemy,  who  nriUst  be.  and  will  be.  overwhi  Imed 
by  the  united  strength  of  our  countriei.  aiid 
all  freedom- loving  peipies  " 


Effect  of  Lack  of  Manpower  on  Production 
of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  D.  McWILUAMS 

or  coNNErncDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATI"E3 

Thursday,  F'^hruary  25.  1943 

Mr.  McWILUAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  af? 
there  is  much  di.--cussion  and  thought 
given  to  the  problems  of  dairying,  1  arm- 
ing, and  manpower,  I  think  it  timoiy  to 
in.sert  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  w  -itten 
by  a  constiluent  of  mine.  Mr,  Daniel 
Polsky.  of  the  Yantic  Grain  &  Products 
Co.,  Norwich.  Conn,,  to  the  Sei"clive 
Sorvice  Board.  Hartford.  Conn  : 

Ftbrvart  16,  1943. 
State  Setjcttve  Srunn  Board, 

Hart/iyrd.  Conn 
Attention:  Major  A   G    D— Vernon  S    More- 
house 

De.^r  Sir:  The  manufacturing  and  d  strlb- 
uting  of  animal  and  poultry  feeds  Is  a  vital 
and  important  easentiai  in  the  war  pre  gram. 
Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  ot  pro- 
ducing and  Increasing  the  pr<  ducti  :in  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products  To  maintain  the 
present  rate  of  production— without  the  de- 
sired increase — it  Is  imperative  that  the  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  organizations  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  most  of  their  workers. 

The  poultry  producers  of  Connecticut  have 
expanded  and  grown  to  the  present  higli  pro- 
duction with  the  manual  assistance  of  the 
feed  distributer  Many  farms  are  op<'rated 
by  old  men — crippled  men — women  On  the 
farms  where  able-bodied  men  operate,  the 
program  Is  dependent  on  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  feed  man 

As  an  example,  a  man  and  wife  take  care 
of  5,000  laying  birds  Actually,  more  man- 
power would  ordinarily  be  nece<^ary,  hut  the 
work  applied  by  the  fped  dealer '  m.Tk»«  it 
po:^.slble  for  these  two  people  to  do  the  work 
of  three  pieople  The  feeJ  and  supplies  are 
brouglit  to  the  farm  by  the  driver  of  a  feed 
truck.    This  driver  and  helper  distribute  the 
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feed  to  the  various  poultry  houses  on  the 
farms,  open  and  dump  the  sacks  Into  bins. 
Many  of  these  houses  are  two  or  three  stories 
high  necessitating  the  carrying  of  the  feed 
up  two  and  three  flights  of  stairs.  Litter, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  the  care  of 
poultry,  must  similarly  be  delivered  and  dis- 
tributed 

Very  few  of  the  poultry  farms  have  vehicu- 
lar equipment  with  which  they  can  transport 
supplies  to  their  farms,  A  bag  of  feed  weighs 
100  pounds  A  package  of  litter  will  some- 
times run  to  nearly  200  pounds  This  re- 
quires able-bodied  men  to  handle  Should 
the  service  of  delivery  and  distribution  of  feed 
and  supplies  to  the  poultry  farm  be  discon- 
tinued as  a  result  of  lack  of  manpower,  a 
gieat  deal  of  the  production  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts would  have  to  be  curtailed,  and,  in  many 
Instances,  abandoned 

While  the  dairy  farm  is  somewhat  better 
situated  for  vehicular  equipment  in  obtain- 
ing his  own  supplies,  nevertheless,  his  own 
shortage  of  help  to  carry  on  the  present  pro- 
gram prevents  him  from  going  to  town  after 
his  supplies,  so  he,  too,  has  made  his  program 
With  the  idea  of  having  feed  and  supplies 
delivered  to  his  farm. 

The  grain  business  naturally  falls  into  two 
classification.s:  di  the  feed  mill  and  (2)  the 
feed  di&tributme  store. 

1.  In  the  feed  mill,  the  process  of  preparing 
feeds  begins  with  the  unloading  of  sacks  cf 
feed  from  cars  These  sacks  of  feed  weigh 
100  pounds  each  A  carload  will  contain  at 
the  present  time  600  of  such  units.  When 
removed  from  the  car.  they  must  be  piled 
up  in  the  warehouse  They  must  later  on 
be  moved  to  places  in  the  mill  where  they  are 
opened  and  dumped  into  hoppers  for  mix- 
ing Unfortunately,  like  the  farm,  the  feed 
mill  is  dependent  greatly  on  manual  opera- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some 
machines  do  very  essential  work.  When  the 
feed  is  ail  prepared.  It  is  again  put  up  in 
100-pound  sacks  and  it  requires  able-bodied 
men  to  load  the  feed  into  cars  or  onto  trucks 
for  distribution  Replacing  these  men  with 
old  men.  crippled  men.  or  women  is  virtually 
impossible  in  most  departments.  In  our 
plant,  we  now  have  about  20  women  sorting, 
patching,  and  cleaning  empty  bags.  These 
are  replacing  what  was  formerly  done  by 
about  15  men 

2  The  general  distribution  of  feed  to  the 
farmers  in  this  State  is  done  through  feed 
dealers  located  at  advantageous  points,  usu- 
ally operating  one  to  several  trucks.  The 
work  at  these  feed-distributing  stores  con- 
sists of  unloading  carloads  of  feed  into  a 
warehouse  or  onto  a  truck  for  direct  delivery 
to  the  farm.  From  the  warehouse  it  is  dis- 
tributed via  truck  to  the  farm  where,  as 
already  stated  above,  the  driver  distributes 
the  feed  to  the  various  barns  and  houses. 
In  these  places  he  very  often  has  to  carry 
the  feed  up  to  levels  above  the  grotind  floor, 
open  the  bags,  and  dump  them  into  bins 
and  hoppers.  This  is  hard  work  and  requires 
a  strong  man  to  do  it  We  know  for  a  fact 
that  much  contraction  has  already  occurred 
in  the  distribution,  and  that  probably,  like 
<  ur  own  establishments,  most  feed  dealers 
are  operating  with  the  smallest  number  of 
men  possible.  Further  la-^s  of  men  In  many 
instances  would  necessitate  discontinuing 
tlie   distribution   of   feed    In    these   locations. 

Many  farmers  have  made  their  plans  this 
year  definitely  with  the  understanding  that 
feed  dealer  service  will  continue.  Without 
it.  they  cannot  carry  out  the  program  A 
great  deal  of  the  entire  farm  program  in  this 
State  is  dependent  on  feed  dealer  service, 
and  inasmuch  as  this  service,  as  already 
stated,  consirts  of  Just  hard  work  that  can 
be  performed  only  by  strong  men,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  this  Situation 

Practically  all  feed  dealers  handle  ferti- 
lizers, seeds,  lime.  etc.  ""hese  items,  like 
feed,  must  be  delivered  to  the  farm,  even 
allowing   for    a    proportion    of    fanners    who 


have  facilities  and  help  to  handle  these  ma- 
terials themselves. 

At  the  present  time,  local  production  of 
eggs  is  the  heaviest  in  many  months.  Retail 
prices  are  averaging  lower  than  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  range  of  prices  is  running  from  50 
to  55  cents  per  dozen  for  24-ounce  eggs.  This 
means  a  pound  of  eggs  at  approximately  32 
cents.  Compared  with  other  foods,  there  Is 
nothing  of  equal  value  that  can  be  obtained 
today.  Beef,  pork,  and  fish  are  high  and 
scarce.  Poultry  meat,  which  is  freely  avail- 
able. Is  comparatively  cheap,  and  no  black 
market  exists  In  It.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
to  force  reduction  in  the  production  of  poul- 
try products  in  our  State  in  the  face  of  open 
statements  that  we  are  confronted  with  a 
very  .short  food  crop, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  board  will  con- 
sider seriously  the  necessity  of  deferment  in 
several  categories  of  the  feed  business  at  tlie 
present  time,  A  few  months  from  now  it 
may  be  too  late  to  prevent  a  general  abandon- 
ment and  curtailment  of  the  animal  and  live- 
stock industry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  Polskt, 
Treasurer,  the  Y'antic  Grain  <£- 

Products  Co..  Noncich,  Conn. 


Meat  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
two  letters  with  reference  to  the  meat 
situation,  as  follows: 

Wn-MINCTON    PRO\^SION    Co  , 
Wilmington,  Del  ,  February  17,  1943, 
Congressman  Earle  D,  Willet, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sis:  Enclosed  find  article  regarding 
tlie   "black  market." 

This  company  Is  In  a  terrible  squeeze.  En- 
closed find  Chicago  telegram  showing  hogs  at 
$1575  Office  of  Price  Administration  price 
is  tl3  40  We  will  have  to  have  some  relief 
soon  or  this  company  will  go  out  of  business. 
Rs  we  cannot  pay  115.75  and  sell  for  $13,40 
per  hundred. 

You  will  note  on  the  telegram  that  eastern 
order  buyers  are  In  the  market  for  all  class 
of  top  steers,  price  $16.90.  Every  steer  that 
costs  $16  90  has  to  be  sold  In  the  East  In  the 
"black  market."  as  these  steers,  when  dressed, 
would  cost  29  to  30  cents  per  pound.  Office 
of  Price  Administration  price  on  grade  AA 
beef  is  $23  75. 

Every  retailer  who  buys  this  meat  from  a 
slaughterer  has  to  pay  at  least  $20  to  $25  to 
him  or  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  an  meat. 
This  also  applies  to  live  calves,  sold  in  your 
town  in  two  auction  markets,  19  to  21  cents 
pe  pound.  Calves  at  this  price  would  cost 
30  cents  per  pound  dressed.  The  highest 
Office  of  Price  Administration  price  that  any- 
one can   charge  Is  24  cents. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R  Wickard 
must  place  a  price  on  livestock.  We  can't 
have  a  price  on  dressed  meats  and  not  a  price 
on  livestock. 

Yours  truly, 

Wilmington  Provision   Co., 
Max  Matthes,  President. 


E.  O.  James  Co.. 
February  20,  1943. 
We  believe  that  most  concerns  in  the  meat 
industry  are  in  full  agreement  with  the  Office 


of  Price  Administration  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
have  rigid  dollars  and  cents  price  ceilings  on 
all  kinds  of  meat  in  order  to  control  Inflation, 
and  also  agree  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  it  Is  important  that  the  farmers 
be  encouraged  to  increase  livestock  produc- 
tion to  the  limit,  realizing  at  the  same  time 
that  the  most  effective  factor  to  jring  about 
increased  production  is  a  relatively  high  price 
en  the  livestock  judged  by  the  standards  of 
the  past  few  years. 

We  also  believe  that  the  chief  reason  which 
has.  so  far.  prevented  the  responsible  officials 
from  putting  ceilings  on  livestock,  has  been 
their  fear  thrt  such  ceilings,  if  high  enough 
to  satisfy  the  farmer,  would  be  inflationary 
in  effect,  and  that  if  livestock  ceilings  were 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  present  exist- 
ii;g  ceilings  on  meats  (and  to  comply  with 
the  act  of  Congress  which  specifies  that  a 
generally  fair  and  equitable  margin  shall  be 
allowed  for  processing) ,  they  would  be  so  low 
that  they  '-'ould  cause  dissatisfaction  among 
the  farmers  and  reduce  the  chances  of  In- 
creased production  which  Is  so  urgently 
needed.  It  also  probably  has  been  feared  that 
if  the  ceilings  on  meats  were  raised  to  a  level 
comparable  with  a  livestock  ceiling,  suffi- 
ciently high  as  suggested  above  to  satisfy  the 
farmer,  that  this,  in  turn,  would  probably 
create  demand  from  labor  for  increased 
wages. 

Putting  a  ceiling  of  $15.50  per  hundred- 
weight on  top  quality  butcher  hogs  would 
probably  be  satisfactory  to  the  farmers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  understanding  of  the 
trade,  the  pork  cut  ceiling  prices  are  based  on 
a  hog  price  of  $13.65;  so  raising  the  price  to 
$15  50  would  be  a  raise  of  ♦1.85  per  hundred- 
weight. If  this  is  converted  back  to  pork 
cuts,  as  defined  In  ceiling  regulations,  com- 
bined with  cheek  and  head  meat,  lips,  ears, 
snouts,  tongues,  livers,  and  hearts,  on  a  basis 
of  75-percent  yield  from  live  weight,  it  would 
require  an  advance  on  these  meat  Items  of 
about  $2  40  per  hundredweight.  The  situa- 
tion on  beef  is  more  or  less  similar. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  when  and  if  the 
meat -rationing  plan  goes  Into  effect  that 
raising  present  ceilings,  on  meat  $2.40  per 
hundredweight  would  not  be  Inflationary. 
As  we  understand  it,  the  present  tentative 
rationing  plan  calls  for  a  maximum  ration 
of  2  pounds  per  person  of  all  kinds  of  meat; 
so  that  If  the  meat  celling  were  raised  $2.40 
per  hundredweight,  it  would  mean  that  the 
Increased  cost  of  the  meat  legally  obtainable 
by  each  Individual  by  the  raising  of  the  meat 
celling  $2.40  per  hundredweight  would  be  less 
than  5  cents  per  week. 

Inasmuch  as  the  average  consiunptlon  of 
meat  per  individual  under  the  rationing  sys- 
tem will  be  less  than  it  was  formerly,  the 
actual  money  spent  for  meat,  even  If  the 
price  Is  advanced  about  2>'2  cents  per  pound, 
will  be  less  than  it  was  before  the  rationing 
system  went  Into  effect;  so  the  danger  of  In- 
flation would  be  nil.  It  seems  to  us  that 
a  plan  of  this  kind  would  accomplish  a 
number  of  very  Important  objectives.  It 
would  (1)  eliminate  many  of  the  violations 
of  Office  of  Price  Administration  regulations; 
(2)  satisfy  the  farmers;  (3)  Increase  pro- 
duction of  livestock;  (4)  allow  a  great  many 
small  businessmen  in  the  meat  Industry 
In  the  United  States  to  remain  in  business 
whose  existence  cannot  continue  for  long 
under  present  conditions. 

We  believe  that  most  farmers  are  law 
abiding  and.  like  most  packers,  would  com- 
ply with  ceiling  regulations  on  livestock  If 
they  were  established  on  an  equitable  basis. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  present 
time,  when  farmers  sell  their  livestock  at 
prices  much  higher  than  are  warranted  by 
the  ceilings  on  meat,  they  are  not  violating 
any  law  or  regulation  irrespective  Of  th« 
selling  method  of  the  buyers. 

E.  G.  James  Co., 
Per  E   G.  James. 
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Under  the  God  o'.  cur  fathers  and  the  Ccn- 
■tltution  of  our  country  America  must  live. 


lends  naeli  to  an  entirely  different  Interpre- 
tation. 


brought  to  the  farm  by  the  driver  of  a  If  A 
truck.    This  driver  and  helper  distribute  ihe 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THTE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTAT1VE3 

Th.ursd.au.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  REED  o^  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  U)  challenge  the  propaganda 
whicn  is  being  circulated  that  the  Ruml 
pay-as-you-go  plan  will,  if  enacted,  be 
Injurious  to  the  best  intere.sts  of  our 
soldiers. 

It  is  absolutely  untrue  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go 
plan  would  adversly  affect  members  of 
the  armed  forces  by  piling  up  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  taxation  on  them  when 
they  return  fron  the  war.  This  conten- 
tion is  based  on  the  false  assumption 
that  since  the  Ruml  plan  involves  the 
cancelation  of  the  1942  tax  liability,  a 
tremendous  lo&>  of  revenue  will  occur 
Which  will  have  to  be  made  up  later. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  no  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Treasury  would  be  involved. 
Since  the  Ruml  plan  would  simply  sub- 
stitute 1943  incomes  as  a  basis  for  a.ssess- 
ment  of   1943  income  taxes   instead   of 

1942  incomes.  pThe  revenue  would  con- 
tinue to  flow  into  the  Treasury  as  usual. 
the  only  diflertnce  being  Uiat  1943  taxes 
would  be  geared  to  tiie  higher  level  of 

1943  income,  which  will  actually  result  In 
a  collection  this  year  of  thirteen  billions 
In  personal  Income  taxes  as  against  ten 
billions  if  1943  taxes  are  based  on  1942 
incomes.  No  additional  burden  of  taxes 
has  to  be  imposed  now  or  in  tlie  future 
to  make  up  any  revenue  loss,  since  none 
will  occur 

Instead  of  being  adversely,  affected  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Ruml  plan,  members 
of  the  armed  forces  would  actually  be 
among  the  chief  beneficiaries.  If  the 
present  year-behind  collection  system  is 
continued,  they  will  have  tc  pay  a  high 
tax  on  their  1942  civilian  incomes  out 
of  a  soldier  s  meager  pay,  which  in  many 
cases  may  be  less  than  the  tax  habiUty. 
If  the  Ruml  plan  is  adopted,  their  1942 
Uabillty  would  be  canceled,  and  they 
would  be  subject  to  tax  tn  1943  only  on 
their  service  pay.  and  in  the  future  they 
would  pay  income  tax  based  on  their 
current  income,  whether  as  members  of 
the  armed  forces  or  as  civilians.     In 

other  words,  the  boys  in  the  service, 
along  with  aU  others,  would  be  rid  of  any 
income-tax  debt. 

At  the  present  time,  a  single  man  who 
earned  $3,000  a  year  in  civilian  Ufe  in 

1942  and  went  into  the  Army  January  1 
as  a  private  owes  $400  tax.  which  must  t>e 
paid  out  of  his  Army  pay  of  $50  per 
month.  Under  certain  conditions,  this 
income-tax  debt  may  be  deferred  until 
after  the  war.  but  it  still  remains  a  debt. 
If  the  Ruml  plan  is  adopted,  this  man's 

1943  tax  Uability  will  be  based  on  his 
1943  income  as  a  private  soldier,  and  not 
on  his  $3,000  civilian  income  in  1942. 
Thus  he  would  owe  a  1943  tax  of  only  $5 
instead  of  $400.  Hence  the  soldier 
stands  to  gain  tremendously  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Ruml  plan,  and  there 


will  be  nothing  for  him  to  make  up  when 
hp  lays  a.side  his  uniform  and  begins 
hunting  for  a  civilian  Job. 

Only  the  Ruml  plan  will  get  taxpayers 
fully  current  in  1943.  All  substitute  pro- 
posals would  postpone  the  time  of  get- 
ting current  for  at  least  several  years. 
and  at  the  same  time  would  substantially 
increase  taxes  by  carrying  forward  the 
1942  liability  and  requiring  it  to  be  paid 
In  whole  or  in  part  over  a  period  of  years 
in  addition  to  current  taxes.  The  Ruml 
plan  is  the  only  plan  which  enables  tax- 
payers to  f;et  immediately  and  fully  out 
of  debt  for  their  taxes,  and  immediately 
and  fully  on  a  current  pay-as-you-go 
basis. 


Shortage  of  Dairy  Farm  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

or    WA.SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  I.ORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavj  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  hereby  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
recently  received  from  Mr  Wayne  Bo- 
zarth.  a  dairyman  of  Woodland.  Wash.. 
which  states  very  concisely,  IntelllKently. 
and  with  facts  and  figures  the  plight  of 
many  dairy  farmer.^  in  western  Washing- 
ton, and  which  suggests  a  sensible,  work- 
able, logical  solution  not  only  for  their 
trouble,  bi't  one  that  will  directly  help 
cure  the  already  drastic  shortage  of 
dairy-farm  products. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  as  repards 
this  revealing  letter  from  Mr.  Bozarth, 
that  the  figures  he  cites  are  those  taken 
straight  from  hio  own  books.  They  are 
authoritative,  and  T  know  that  they  are 
typical  of  the  figures  which  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Washington  dairymen 
are  poring  over  in  despair  day  anu  night 
in  my  district.  Briefly.  Mr.  Bozarth 
draws  a  comparison  between  his  produc- 
tion costs  for  1941  and  1942.  and  the 
amount  of  butterfat  which  his  herd  pro- 
duced.    And  he  says: 

The  fluctuation*  •  •  •  reveal  to  me 
the  reason  why  so  many  dairy  cattle  are 
being  butchere<l. 

These  typical  figures  also  reveal  to  me 
why  so  many  of  the  dairymen  tn  west- 
ern Washington  are  forced  to  sell  their 
herds,  and  why  so  many  are  going  into 
the  shipyards  at  high  wages  rather  than 
staying  on  their  farms  to  work  from 
dawn  to  dark  for  incomes  so  small  they 
cannot  maintain  a  decent  livelihood  m 
the  high-cost  era  of  this  war. 

The  only  thing  which  these  figures  do 
not  reveal  is  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— what  tlie  Congress — is  going  to 
do  about  this  situation.  Mr.  Bozaith 
says : 

Give  me  a  fair  price,  and  1  will  produce 
the  gooda. 

I  echo  that  plea  most  earnestly.  Note 
that  he  does  not  ask  for  a  high  price. 
He  says  "a  fair  price."  Mr.  Bozarth 
and  the  other  farmers  of  America  are 
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going  to  have  to  get  their  fair  prices, 
or  the  general  public  is  going  to  have  to 
exist  on  a  whole  lot  less  food  than  we 
even  now  can  fore.see. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Bozarth  follows: 
Woodland.  Wash..  February  16.  1943. 

Hon.  Frth  Norman. 

WaaJiington,  D.  C. 
DCAR  Sib.  As  an  aulividual  dairyman.  I  am 
writing  you  conceiinr^  dairy  fa;m  prices. 
For  the  past  7  years,  I  have  kept  a  complete 
set  of  farm  recorda  and  believe  I  have  a 
pretty  fair  undersuinding  of  the  dairy  situ- 
ation In  makUig  a  briel  comparison  of  1941 
and  1942  account  booka.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  facu  as  my  records  show  tbtm: 
1941: 

Labor •719  60 

Feed 11.  806  40 

Butterfat    produced. -.pounds..   11.016  2 
1942 

Labor .—  •1.999  « 

fe^(X $2.  516  06 

Butterfnt    produced.. .pounds..   13.219  67 

In  producing  the  extra  2  203  47  pounds  of 
butterfat.  I  find  my  receipts  only  $500  above 
receipts  for   1941. 

T^e  above  fluctuation  In  feed  and  labor, 
along  with  the  fact  that  labor  Is  almost  un- 
obtainable, reveals  to  me  the  reason  why 
60  many  dairy  cattle  are  being  butchered 

A  raise  in  farm  prices  must  come  to  pro- 
duce ample  food  for  our  armed  forces,  alUes, 
and  our  own  civilians  I  urge  you  as  Con- 
gressman to  direct  your  efforts  to  better  this 
situation  1  do  not  want  a  subsidy  payment, 
or  so-called  Incentive  payment.  In  order  that 
I  may  continue  In  btislness 

The  dairy  Industry  is  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  In  the  United  States,  and.  there- 
fore, should  be  self-supporting.     Olve  me  a 
fair  price  and  I  will  produce  the  goods. 
Very  respectfnUy. 

WATNt  I    BOZAKTH. 


Daageroos  Ifnoraiice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBS 

Thursday.  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark  in  the 
RiconD.  I  include  an  editorial  taken 
from  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis, 

Tenn,.    of   Tuesday.    February    23.    1943, 
entitled  •'Dangerous  Ignorance": 

lUNCElOUS    ICNOKANCX 

Dr.  T  W  Scbuitz.  head  at  the  Department 
ol  E.coQomlC8.  Iowa  State  CoUege.  i«  quoted 
by  a  preae  aaaoclatlon  as  having  said,  on  a 
recent  University  of  Chicago  Round  Table 
broadcast,  tiiat  "the  Nation's  moat  serious 
agricultural  problem  la  getting  the  cotton- 
growing  South  to  convert  itself  to  war  needs." 
He  la  also  alleged  to  have  said  that  "It  would 
not  hurt  the  war  effort  one  lota  If  we  dumped 
all  the  1943  cotton  crop  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  "  We  heard  the  broadcast  and  the 
press  quotations  ]lbe  with  our  memory  of  the 
gist  of  Dr.  Schultz'  remarks  Now,  aurely.  if 
ignorance  be  bliss.  Dr  Schultz  must  be  almost 
too  bappy  to  star.d  it. 

If  this  attitude  of  one  college  professor 
was  alone  to  t>e  considered,  it  would  be  more 
irritating  than  Important,  but  there  la  aoxne 
rather  aubstanttal  evidence  that  others  more 
highly  placed  in  determining  matters  share 
something  of  his  erroneous   views.      In   any 
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event,  there  follows  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Schultz  from  A  L.  Ward,  director  of  the  edu- 
cational serrlce  of  the  National  Cottonseed 
Products  Association,  Inc..  Dallas.  Mr.  Ward 
says: 

"One  himdred  thotiaand  bullets  can  be 
flred  by  powder  made  from  one  bale  of  cotton 
Ilntera;  and  there  Is  no  surplus  of  cotton 
llnterfl,  or  of  munitions. 

"Sis  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  feed 
products  (400  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal,  a 
high  protein  concentrate,  and  340  pounds  of 
cottonseed  hulls)  are  produced  every  time  we 
produce  600  pounds  of  lint  cotton:  and  there 
Is  a  critical  shortage  of  these  feed  products. 

"Cotton  will  supply  this  year  2.300.000  tons 
of  cottonseed  meal.  Every  experienced  live- 
stock feeder  knows  protein  Is  essential  for 
Bucceaaful  and  economical  production  of  meat 
and  jQllk. 

"Cottonseed  hulls.  In  addition  to  being  a 
feed  roughage,  are  an  essential  material  for 
producing  synthetic  rubber  and  aviation  gaso- 
line; and  there  Is  a  shortage  of  cottonseed 
bulls. 

"One  billion  four  hundred  and  forty-three 
mUllon  pounds  of  vegetable  oil  wUl  be  pro- 
duced from  the  1M2  cottonseed  crop,  at  a 
time  when  fats  and  oils  are  so  scarce  that 
housewives  are  urged  to  save  the  drippings 
from  their  cooking.  Cotton  accounted  for 
62  percent  of  the  1B41-43  United  States  pro- 
duction of  edfble  vegetable  oils.  Bstimates 
for  1JK2  43  indicate  cotton  will  account  for 
not  less  than  48  j>ercent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  edible  vegetable  oils.  The  per- 
centage decrease  ts  due  to  encouragement 
given  to  soybean  and  peanut  produc- 
tion      •     •     • 

"Every  one  of  these  cottonseed  products 
contributes  directly  to  the  war  We  do  not 
have  a  surplus,  but  a  shortage  of  these  prod- 
ucts. Everyone  knows  the  need  for  muni- 
tions: and  cotton  Ilnters  for  making  muni- 
tions have  been  classified  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  as  among  the  Nation's  most 
critical  scarce  materials  Everyone  knows 
the  Bcarclty  of  fats  and  oils,  arwl  cotton  is 
the  most  dependable  source  of  vegetable  oil 
that  can  be  grown  In  the  Southeast.  South, 
and  Southwest,  aa  well  as  in  most  years  the 
Nation's  largest  source  of  vegetable  oil.  The 
critical  shortage  of  protein,  as  furnished  by 
cottonseed  meal.  Is  also  well  known:  we  have 
had  inquiries  from  Iowa  livestock  raisers  and 
feed  firms  seeking  to  buy  cottonseed  meal  this 
year,  despite  your  Increased  soybean  produc- 
tion. Cottonseed  hulls  also  are  very  scarce, 
and  hulls  are  both  a  livestock  feed  and  a 
raw  material  in  making  aviation  gasoUne  and 
synthetic  rubber." 

Mr.  Ward  vound  up  by  asking  adequate 
correction  of  misleading  tmprefislons  and  en- 
closed an  Impressive  number  of  printed  Items 
that  give  the  true  place  and  value  of  cotton 
In  the  war  effort.    We  trust  Dr  Schulti  has 

time  to  explain  himself  after  he  has  read 
the  txx>k8  and  things.  Such  Ignorance  la 
dangerotis  and  expression  of  it  tends  to  cause 
oontroTerales  without  necessity. 


Abrakan  Lincob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATC  OP  THl  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  22.  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  an  address  on 

Abraham  Lincoln  by  William  J.  Gross, 

editorial  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  News- 
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Sentinel,  delivered  February  10.  1943,  at 
Port  Wayne,  Ind..  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  have  received  an 
estimate  from  the  Goverrunent  Printing 
Office  which  indicates  that  it  will  cost 
$105  to  print  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Republicans,  It  wUl  be  exactly  80 
years  next  November  since  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  first  Republican  President  and.  next  to 
Washington,  the  greatest  of  our  Chief  Magis- 
trates, stood  on  what  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  most  decisive  battle  of  a  great  war,  and 
delivered  his  brief  but  magnlflcently  eloquent 
Gettysburg  Address.  He  concluded  that  ad- 
dress with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  plea 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  jjeople. 
and  for  the  people  might  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

Now.  we  are,  so  to  speak,  met  on  another 
battlefield  of  another  war,  to  test  whether 
that  Lincolnlan  concept  of  human  liberty, 
human  dignity,  and  human  sovereignty  un- 
der God,  is  to  t)e  supplanted  and  superseded 
by  the  Iniquitous  proposition  that  govern- 
ment of  bureaucracy,  by  bureaucracy,  and 
for  bureaucracy  shall  now  sully  and  despoil 
the  earth. 

Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  was  a  little  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half  from  victory  for  the 
Union  cause — and  also  from  his  own  death. 
It  may  be  that  we  today  are  either  nearer  to 
or  further  from  a  similar  triumph  for  the 
Republic's  cause  In  the  present  conflict.  It 
Is  almost  certain  that  virtually  all  of  tis  will 
experience,  during  the  next  year  and  a  half, 
considerable  pain  and  sorrow  and  stifferlng. 
It  may  well  be  that  some  of  tis  are  unpleas- 
antly close  to  more  or  less  personal  peril  In- 
curred from  our  loyalty  to  the  Republic  and 
its  highest  ideals. 

May  we.  in  any  case,  here  highly  resolve 
that  neither  the  storm  and  strife  of  future 
events,  nor  any  regard  for  personal  safety  or 
convenience,  shall  deter  us  from  the  heayen- 
blessed  purpose  to  stand  fast  In  our  adher- 
ence to  Abraham  Lincoln's  great  Ideals;  his 
shrewd,  practical  wisdom;  his  exemplary  pa- 
tience— and  his  unconquerable  courage. 

In  the  spirit  of  his  Immortal  Gettysburg 
Address,  we  may  appropriately  emulate  Lin- 
coln's modesty,  undisturbed  by  the  reflection 
that  the  world  wlU  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  do  here,  but  sustained  by 
the  assurance  that  the  world  can  never  forget 
what  has  been  done,  and  is  even  now  being 
done,  by  unfaltering  men  of  principle. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky. 134  years  ago  this  week.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  sUU  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Jefferson's  well -esteemed  Secre- 
tary of  State,  James  Madison,  was  about  to 
be  inaugurated  as  fourth  President  of  the 
Republic.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
through  ut  his  life  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
first  Republican  Preaident,  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Jefferson,  who  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Denxocratic  Party.  It 
may  be  noted,  also,  that  Lincoln  was  born 
and  reared  to  young  manhood  as  a  Democrat 
and  that  he  was  known,  despite  his  youth,  aa 
something  of  a  Democratic  partisan. 

We  may.  as  Hoosiers,  derive  at  least  some 
sentimental  saUsIaction  from  the  fact  that 
while  Lincoln  came  to  Indiana  as  a  Jack- 
sonlan  Democrat,  he  left  Indiana  for  Illinois 
as  a  convinced  Whig  at  the  age  of  21;  and 
that  this  severance  of  ties  with  the  party  of 
his  fathers  was  the  first  step  along  the  road 
which  led  him  at  last  to  prominence  in  the 
foundation  of  America's  only  successful  third 
party  thus  far.  the  BepubUcan  Party  to  which 
you  and  I  tielong. 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  discuss  today 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  partisan,  although  it 
may  be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  note  that 
Lincoln  turned  his  back  on  the  party  of  Jef- 


ferson because  that  party  had  already,  even 
then,  turned  Its  back  on  the  first  prmdplfls 
of  its  illustrious  foxmder.  And  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  add  here  that  the  people  turned 
to  Llnooln  In  1860  because  he  and  his  new 
party  stood  for  something.  The  Democrat* 
had  slumped  from  the  libertarlanlsm  of  Jef- 
ferson into  a  defense  of  hximan  slavery:  and 
the  Whigs,  the  other  principal  party  of  th« 
time,  had  degenerated  mto  a  largely  wlahy- 
washy,  spineless  group  of  big  buaineaa  ^x>k«B- 
men  and  rudderless  opportunists,  afraid  to 
call  their  souls  their  own,  and  coldly  un- 
responsive to  the  upwelilng  tides  of  deep 
conviction  m  the  soul  at  the  American  public 
The  road  which  Lincoln  traveled,  from 
the  time  when  lie  became  a  Whig  to  tba 
day  when  he  was  elected  the  atzteenth 
Prealdent  of  the  United  Btatea,  was.  in  mors 
than  one  respect,  a  rough  and  rocky  paa- 
aage.  His  progress  to  the  Presidency  waa 
characterlBBd  by  many  abusive  and  Insult- 
ing smear  campaigns  directed  against  him. 
But  we  have  time  here  to  note  no  more  than 
one  or  two  instances. 

Perhaps,  at  this  moment,  when  we  taave 
so  recently  held  congressional  elections,  tt 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  Lincoln,  the  Con- 
gressman, whose  remarks  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  assailed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic press  In  his  home  district  as  imbecile 
and  silly.  That  same  press  Impugned  Lin- 
coln's patriotism,  and  charged  him  with  glT- 
Ing  aid  and  comfort  to  Mexico's  Santa  An«, 
whom  we  may  perhaps  designate  as  having 
been  the  Hitler  of  his  time.  Llnccdn  waa 
charged  by  those  Democratic  newspapers  la 
Illinois  as  being — and  I  quote  them  liter- 
ally—"a  slanderer  of  the  President,"  a  "de- 
fender of  the  butchery  of  the  Alamo,"  and 
as  having  made  "a  base,  dastardly,  and  trea- 
sonable attack  upon  President  Polk,"  Tbey 
called  him  "a  black  disgrace  to  the  Beventb 
Illinois  District."  "one  who  has  heaped  odium 
and  infamy  tipon  thr  living  brave  and  tbe 
illustriotis  dead,"  "this  Benedict  Arnold  c€ 
our  district,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  These 
are  direct  quotations  from  the  Demoeratie 
press  of  1848.  They  were  provoked  by  Con* 
gresaman  Lincoln's  flatfooted  (^>posltion  to 
American  aggression  against  Mexico  under 
the  administration  of  Jamee  K.  Polk,  w1k\ 
like  today's  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
hafled  from  Tennessee. 

Lmcoln's  vigorous  attack  upon  ttoe  PoUt 
admmistratlon  was  made  m  a  speech  In  the 
old  House  of  Representatives  (now  Statuary 
Hall  m  the  Nation's  Capitol) .  Polk's  asser- 
tions of  American  claims  to  certain  Mexican 
territory,  Lincoln  said,  were  "from  beginning 
to  end.  the  sheerest  deception."  President 
Polk,  he  said,  was  trying  to  "wring  something 
(from  the  slttiatlon)  in  Justification  of  him- 
self m  connection  with  the  Mexican  War." 
He  wanted  the  Presicfent  to  answer  eertain 
questions.  Here  I  quote  Congreflsman  Lin- 
coin:  "Let  him,  for  instance,  point  out  th« 
spot  on  American  soU  where  the  first  Ameri- 
can blood  was  shed.  •  •  •  If  he  cannot, 
or  will  not,  aniwer,  I  will  be  conrlnced  of 
what  I  have  more  than  sti^ieeted  already — 
that  he  (the  President)  is  deeply  oonscloua 
of  bemg  m  the  wrong;  that  he  feels  the 
blood  of  this  war,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  la 
crying  to  heaven  against  him;  that  originally 
having  some  strong  motive  •  •  •  to  In- 
volve the  two  countries  to  a  war,  and  trtist- 
ing  to  escape  scrutiny  by  fixing  the  pubUo 
gaze  upon  the  exceeding  brightness  of  mili- 
tary glory — that  attractive  rainbow  that 
arises  in  showers  of  blood — ^that  serpent's 
eye  that  charms  to  destroy — he  pltmged  Into 
It  and  has  swept  on  and  on  tUl,  dlsappomted 
In  his  calculation  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  enemy  might  be  subdued,  he  now  flnda 
himself  be  knows  not  where." 

Then  Congressman  Lincoln,  wanning  to 
his  mdictment  of  Polk  the  warmonger,  ex- 
claimed: "How  like  the  half -Insane  mimi- 
bllngs  of  a  fever  dream  is  the  whole  wtx  part 
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of  the  President's  last  message!  •  •  •  His 
mind,  taxed  beyond  Its  power.  Is  running 
hither  and  thither,  like  some  tortured  crea- 
ture on  a  burninif  surface,  finding  no  posi- 
tion on  which  It  can  settle  down  and  be  at 
eaae." 

Aiid  when  Lincoln  asked  when  woQld  peace 
come.  P(  Ik  did  not  say  The  war  had  been 
ffoliu:  on  nnw  ivr  alx)Ut  20  months,  and  the 
Preside  lit  did  nm  have  "even  an  Imaginary 
conception  "  of  when  It  would  end  No  won- 
der, said  Lincoln,  no  wonder  the  President 
Wius  a  miserably  perplexed  man."  "Ood 
grant. "  Lincoln  shouted.  "God  grant  he  may 
be  able  to  show  the'-e  is  not  something  about 
his  conscience  more  painful  than  «U  his 
mental  perpiexltyV  That  was  the  snrech 
which  Sfnt  the  Democratic  press  of  Illinois 
Into  .such  a  frothing  flit  of  assault  up. in  Con- 
gressman Lincoln  But  do  you  know,  today, 
of  a  single  historian  worthy  of  the  name  who 
has  not  pronounced  upon  the  Polk  admlnLs- 
trntlon  s  war  of  aggression  against  a  sl.ster 
nation  the  same  verdict  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln pronouncid  95  years  ago  hist  month ^ 

Yet.  back  home,  in  1848.  Lincoln's  law 
partner.  Billy  Herndon.  typical  of  all  too 
many  fair-weather  friends  and  weak-splned 
■uper-respectables  of  the  present  day.  im- 
metllately  developed  an  awful  case  of  the 
high  Jitter*  He  was  terribly  concerned  over 
Lincoln's  political  future  He  sent  a  worried 
letter  to  Washington  In  a  typical  reply, 
which  began  "Dear  William."  Congressman 
Lincoln  asked  his  partner;  "Would  you  have 
voted  what  you  felt,  and  knew,  to  t)e  a  He?  ' 
Herndon  was  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, but  he  sent  to  Lincoln  a  new  set  of 
misgivings.  Whereupon  Lincoln  wrote  back 
to  hl.s  law  partner — this  time  a  little  sharply. 

"Why,  •  Lincoln  asked,  "why  did  the  Con- 
•tltutlon  give  to  Congress  exclusively  the 
power  to  declare  war?  "  And  he  answered 
his  own  question  In  these  words:  "So  that 
SO  one  man  could  plunge  the  country  Into 
war,   as   kings   had   done  " 

And  nobody,  even  among  his  enemies,  at- 
tempted to  refute  his  point.  But,  as  so  often 
happ>-n8  when  a  man  is  under  fire,  his  sup- 
posed friends  ran  to  rover  like  scared  rabbits. 
Instead  of  fighting  back  with  the  truth,  they 
turned  "appeai^ers";  they  fawned  upon  the 
fal»lf>lng  foes  of  their  falthlul  friend  Lin- 
coln £aw  all  this.  and.  being  above  all  things 
a  realtSt.  he  announced  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  to  bucceed  himself.  He  was 
a  poor  man;  he  had  a  living  to  make,  he  was 
a  giod  lawyer  So  he  considered  that  a  can- 
didacy for  a  second  term  was  not  worth  the 
candle. 

B^8.d?a.  Lincoln,  knowing  that  he  was  right. 
Could  afford  to  wait.  Several  times  after- 
ward he  made  unsucce.ssful  bids  for  public 
office.  Weaker  men  n.ight  have  been  dis- 
couraged But  not  ihr  p.itlent  Lincoln.  He 
could  afford  to  wait.  His  hour  would  come. 
It  did  Thirteen  years  after  his  blistering 
artack  upon  President  Polk,  he  himself  was 
President  Lincoln 

And  no  sooner  had  he  become  President 
than  Po'k's  party  precipitated  the  bkKidy 
Civil  War  It  must  have  seemed  to  Lincoln 
that  that  party  "Jvi.st  had  to  be  fighting"— If 
hot  Bgalnst  some  foreign  power,  then  against 
tlie  American  Union  Itself  But  still  brave, 
still  patient,  still  fortified  by  a  sense  of  his 
own  lightness,  still  unwilling  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  any  crisis,  he  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  ru!e-or-ruln  divlslonlst  Dem- 
ocrats and  beat  the  secessionists  to  their 
knees. 

Here  let  us  address  ourselves  briefly  to  the 
4  bitter  Civil  War  years,  contrasting  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  victor,  with  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
vanquished  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

Davis,  who  had  been  S-cretary  of  War  In 
the  expansionist-imperialist  administration 
or  Franklin  Pierce,  was  always  characterized 


by  a  flair  for  the  military,  accentuated  per- 
haps by  a  very  slight  dash  of  practical  miU- 
tj'.ry  experience.  In  this  he  exempllfled  the 
truth  of  Alexander  Pope's  reminder  that  "a 
little  learning  Is  a  dangerous  thing."  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  such  a  man  was  inclined 
to  keep  the  military  command  too  directly  in 
his  own  Presidential  hands.  Davis,  of  course, 
lost   the  war. 

Davis,  as  head  of  the  secessionist  South, 
had.  as  one  historian  d'^clares.  "neither  the 
time  to  exercise  effective  control  nor  the 
talent  to  choose  effective  In.'itrumcnts  " — be- 
cause he  tried  to  hang  on  to  too  much  direct 
mlllt.iry  supervision  himself.  Perhaps  this 
point  may  remind  some  of  us  of  one  or  two 
m.ore   recent   Instances 

It  Is  noteworthy,  also,  that  according  to 
this  sr.me  historian.  Davis'  "Ft.ite  papers  rhow 
an  increasing  querulousness  and  bitterness," 
and  we  may  recall  that  only  two  of  Davis' 
original  Cabinet  members  resli^ned— after 
quarreling  with  the  Confederate  President,  as 
Harry  Wucdring.  of  Kansas,  quarreled  with 
President  Franklin  D  Rccsevelt  The  re- 
mainder of  Davis'  cabliiet.  on  the  other  hand, 
this  historian  points  out.  "Inspired  only 
slight  confidence  "  among  the  people  of  the 
South.     Ehivls  lost  the  war 

Now,  take  the  Cabinet  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
"Not  a  single  member  was  a  personal  friend 
or  fcllower  of  the  President  His  choice  was 
restricted  by  the  need  of  representing  every 
element  in  his  party,  and  also  every  loyal 
section  of  the  Union  '  Moreover,  Secretary  of 
State  Seward,  of  New  York,  did  not  bring  the 
administration  either  strength  or  confidence 
until  Seward  had  been  stopped  from  "alnjost 
wrecking  the  administration  by  his  aggres- 
sive foreign  policy  "  1  wish  we  had  time  to 
review  some  of  this  New  York  Secretary  of 
States  International  swashbuckling;  but  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  made  him 
"cut  It  out!' 

It  will  bear  some  emphasis  that  Lincoln  was 
rather  slow  to  prosecute  the  war;  but  he  was 
more  prompt  and  more  steadfa.st  In  making  it 
clear  that  the  war  itself  was  being  fought 
only  to  presarve  the  Union,  not  for  other 
goals,  whether  subsidiary  or  in  some  minds 
paramount 

Moreover.  Lincoln  made  the  citizenry  of 
all  the  loyal  States  feel  that  their  destiny 
was  wrapped  up  In  the  Union  cause.  He 
didn't  make  some  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion feel  that  the  war  was  being  carried  on 
successfully  despite  tho.se  elements. 

It  is  Important  to  take  notice  of  the  very 
solid  fact  that  not  a  few  northern  members 
of  Lincoln's  own  party  did  not  see  precisely 
eye  to  eye  with  him  as  to  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  conflict.  Some  of  these  north- 
ern Republicans  wt-re  frankly  critical  of 
Lincoln's  policy.  He  knew  that  this  was  s<i. 
But  every  historian  of  consequence  has  re- 
corded that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Lin- 
coln's strength  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
he.  unlike  some  of  his  successors,  did  not 
seek  to  dominate  all  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion, or  even  In  his  own  party. 

I  feel  that  we  should  note  also,  that  Lin- 
coln never  failed  to  regard  the  South — that 
Is,  "the  enemy" — with  "sorrow  and  compas- 
sion" Never  once  did  he  have  resort  to  the 
base  emotions  of  blind,  dishonest  hate  or 
brutal  savagery. 

In  their  text,  entitled  "Growth  of  the 
Ampricnn  Republic."  Morlson  and  Commager 
declare:  "Lincoln  refused  to  let  politicians 
worrj-  him  into  ordering  an  advance.  •  •  • 
It  was  the  true  policy  of  the  Union  to  post- 
pone offensive  movement*  until  its  superior 
resources  were  really  organl7ed  for  offensive 
war  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Confederacy, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  force  an  Issue 
promptly  "     The  Confederacy  was  defeated 

Remember  that  after  the  first  Battle  of 
Bull  Run.  tn  1861.  the  South  "mdulged  in  an 


orgy  of  conceit  and  self-applause,  which  It 
did  n(jt  get  over  till  9  months  later  "  And 
remember  the  mad  Impulsiveness  and  bloody 
desperation  of  maneuvers  like  Pickett's 
charge  at  Ge'.tysburg.  Yes;  the  Confederacy 
was  defeated. 

We  may  also  note  with  some  InteriSt  today 
that  af>er  the  Souths  'little  Pearl  Harb<jr' 
assault  upon  the  N;!rfolk  Navy  Yard  (on 
April  20.  1861)  Lincoln  qu.ckly  cuf^ted  h!s 
S  cretary  of  the  Navy,  and  turned  the  Navy 
Job  over  to  Gideon  Welles,  who.  with  a  highly 
capable  assistant.  Justify  Morlson  and  Com- 
mager In  stating  that  "the  Navy  was  now 
much  more  efficiently  directed,  and  without 
costly  mistakes  In  higher  c.  mmaiid,  since 
the  country  did  not  force  it  to  make  rear 
admirals  out  of  politicians  "  The  Union  was 
not  defeated — thanks  to  the  administrative 
genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Looking  toward  1944,  we  may  recall  here 
that  1864  was  the  first  time  in  which  a  mod- 
ern nation  In  such  circumtitances  had  ever 
faced  a  general  election  ut  this  kind,  under 
a  true  system  of  suffrage  There  were  some 
fools  and  some  mlsguid-'d  patrloteers  who 
toyed  with  the  Idea  cf  postponing  the  Presi- 
dential election,  or  dispensing  with  it  for  an 
Indefinite  period.  Lincoln  rebuked  thtin. 
Sa;d  he:  "If  the  rebellion  could  force  us  to 
forego  or  postpone  a  national  election,  It 
might  fairly  claim  to  have  already  conquered 
and  ruined  us  "  And  he  made  this  statement 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  he  would  be  defeated  at  the  polls  by  one 
of  his  own  generals,  George  B  McClellan,  the 
northern  Democratic  candidate.  Lincoln  was 
not  defeated — mostly  because  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "principle"  and  had  the 
fortitude  to  stand  by  principle. 

Now,  let  us  have  a  lock  at  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's wartime  attitude  toward  sensational 
or  revolutionary  post-war  hypotheses  He 
did  not  try  to  stretch  the  war  to  cover  a  lot 
Of  fantastic  notions  about  the  specifications 
of  a  projected  Utop!a 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  (Decem- 
ber 3.  1861)  he  said:  "I  have  been  anxious 
and  careful  that  the  Inevitable  conflict  shall 
not  degenerate  Into  a  violent  and  remorseless 
revolutionary  struggle  "  Contrast  that.  If 
you  will,  with  some  of  today's  "globalisf 
chatter  about  "world  revolution' — "this  la 
America's  century."  etc  ,  which  comes  from 
the  lips  of  certain  overpubliclzed  gen- 
tlemen who  for  45  years  were  steeped 
In  the  antl-Lincoln  partisanism  cf  the 
party  dominated  by  southern  bourbons, 
but  who  now  d  tre  to  speak  In  the  name  of 
Lincoln  and  have  the  Impertinence  to  parade 
themselves  as  the  perhaps  "titular"  leaders 
of  Lincoln's  party. 

In  his  biography  of  Lincoln.  Stephenson 
says:  "Lincoln  resisted.  In  late  1861,  a  new 
temper  which  was  forming,  a  blend  of  all 
these  elements  of  violent  feeling  which  war 
Inevitably  releases,  the  resurrection  of  that 
piimltlve  bloodlust  which  lies  dormant  in 
every  peaceful  nation  like  a  sleeping  beast." 
Lincoln.  In  the  words  of  this  biographer,  was 
resisting  those  "hundred-percent-uncondl- 
tlonal -surrender  sort  of  patriots,  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  win  the  war.  yet  certain  to 
lose  It  for  any  government  that  yielded  to 
their  misguided  real  " 

Agnin.  in  the  summer  of  1862.  Lincoln  re- 
pulsed the  various  "win  the  peace  '  wolves 
which  skulked  In  various  types  of  sheep's 
clothing  James  Russell  Lowell's  Biglow 
Papers  In  June  of  that  year  was  tantamount 
to  an  assertion  that  we  might  "win  the  war. 
but  Icse  the  peace  "  It  contended  that  the 
chief  Issue  was  not  saving  the  Union  but. 
rather,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  fa- 
mous letter  to  Horace  Greeley  (August  22. 
18621  Lincoln  answered  this  argument  of  an 
eminent  New  England  "intellectual"  Said 
Dncoln:  "If  I  could  save  the  Union  without 
freeing  any  slave.  I  would  do  It;    and   if  I 
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"At  present."  Senator  RrrNoi.D8  contin- 
ued, "we  have  more  than  1.000.000  men  over- 
seas on   03   different   fronts  stretching  from 


dlate  task  of  the  proper  Government  au- 
thorities to  make  certain  that  the  required 
substitute    vitamins   and    minerals   arc   sup- 


the  minerals  which  the  Government  has 
found  to  be  essential  to  human  nutrition 
has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  a  large- 
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could  save  It  by  fre«lng  all  the  slaves.  I  would 
do  It;  and  If  I  could  save  It  by  freeing  some 
and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  do  that." 
I  wish  to  Ood  that  another  war  President 
cotzld  see  his  way  clear  to  deliver  a  convinc- 
ing paraphrase  of  that  general  purpose  of 
keeping  first  things  first. 

Meanwhile,  let  \is  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  chief  agitators  for  the  Civil  War 
fn  the  North — even  in  advance  of  secession— 
those  who  had  most  fanatically  deacrnjed  It 
as  the  "Irresponsible  conflict" — had  been  the 
same  persons  who  had  manifested  a  most 
cordial  Interest  In  remaking  the  country's 
social  forms.  By  no  means  the  least  of  the 
testimonials  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  greattwss 
Is  the  fact  that  he  at  all  times  kept  the  main 
goal  uppermost  In  mind.  That  is  a  yardstick 
by  which  history  can  measure  all  Presidents. 

Now.  let  us  hasten  on: 

Lee  surrendered  his  armies  on  April  fl, 
1865.  Two  days  later,  Lincoln  made  his  last 
public  address.  In  which  he  unfolded  his  re- 
construction policy,  embodying  what  one 
historian  Justly  describes  as  "the  most  mag- 
nanimous terms  toward  a  helpless  opponent 
tver  offered  by  a  victor,  for  Lincoln  did  not 
consider  himself  a  conqueror,"  or  even  a 
"chief  of  state  " — but  only  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  no  address  to  civilians,  by 
the  way,  did  Lincoln  ever  refer  to  himself 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  to  utter  a  falsehood.  The 
President  is  Commander  In  Chief  only  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  And  Lincoln,  faithful  to 
his  constitutional  oath,  never  presumed  to 
extend  the  scope  of  his  constitutional  power. 

On  April  14.  1868,  at  his  last  Cabinet  meet- 
ing. Lincoln  urged  that  the  bl<x:kade  against 
the  South  be  lifted;  that  the  Nation's 
thoughts  be  turned  away  from  bloodshed  or 
persecution,  and  toward  reestablishing 
peace.  That  night,  a  fanatical  Democrat,  an 
actor  who  not  unnaturally  sought  on  all 
occasions  to  theatricalize  things,  sent  a  pis- 
tol ball  ripping  Into  the  President's  brain. 
And  In  the  rainy  dawn  which  followed,  the 
Secretary  of  War  declared,  concerning  the 
Tlctlm  of  Booth's  bullet:  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages." 

Immediately,  and  from  the  same  region 
whence  had  come  moet  of  the  premature 
northern  agitation  for  war  and  for  social 
reform,  there  swarmed  a  moiigrel  breed  of 
politicians,  sired  by  abolition  out  of  profiteer- 
ing. The  war  bad  been  fought — and  won — 
for  its  real  motives,  constantly  kept  fore- 
most by  Lincoln.  But  straightway  the 
North's  "do-gooders"  sought  to  win  the  peace 
by  wreaking  still  ftirther— and  unnecessary- 
destruction  upon  the  vanquished  South.  The 
South  had  been  a  slave  to  some  degree  of 
freedom.  Now  it  was  to  be  freed  from  Its 
Slavery  to  that  freedom — only  to  become  a 
slave  to  an  alien  definition  of  "freedom." 

It  was  not  long  until  this  maclilnery  of 
salvation  bccama  the  machinery  of  pfiUUcal 
oontrol  m  the  hands  of  the  basest  elements  In 
the  Republican  Party— Just  as,  one  might  say, 
a  world-wide  Work  Projects  Admin  is  tratkm 
In  the  hands  of  radical  social  workers  could 
become  a  political  machine  to  compel  this 
country's  adherexxce  to  a  world-wide  New  Deal. 
The  conquered  southerners  after  1865  asked 
orily  food  and  land.  What  they  got,  however, 
was  something  like  a  quart  of  milk  and  some 
feverish  agitation  for  political  rights  as  pre- 
scribed by  those  who  had  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  saviors  of  the  South.  The  process 
of  orderly  reconstruction  which  the  benign 
Lincoln  had  hoped  to  advance  was  crimi- 
nally retarded  by  the  bigoted  wln-the-peace 
element  which  nithtesBly  pressed  Its  arrogant 
theories  beyond  all  reason.  Booth's  bullet, 
calculated  to  help  the  Boutta.  actually  Initi- 
ated the  shameless  orgy  of  oppression  and 
comrptlon  which  was  to  go  down  In  history 
as  our  moat  Uagic  ara.    Booth's  buUat  could 


not  have  produced  all  tbls  calamity  without 
the  misdirected  fake  Idealism  of  eastern  R6> 
publicans,  who.  never  In  sympathy  with  Lin- 
coln and  his  mldwestem  point  of  view,  suc- 
ceeded only  tn  sabotaging  national  unity  and 
engendering  a  long-perslstent  intersectlonal 
bitterness. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  their  political  heirs 
and  successors  are  "at  It  again."  I  call  upon 
you,  as  real,  honest-to-Ood  Lincoln  Repub- 
licans, to  resist  them  with  everything  at 
your  command.  H  our  Congress  should  yield 
to  these  eastern  seaboard  elements  again — 
this  coalition  of  big  business  Imperialism  and 
left  wing  "social  reformism" — it  would  be 
opening  the  way  toward  another  chaotic  Re- 
construction period — another  tragic  era,  such 
as  that  which  Involved  the  attempted  im- 
peachment of  Lincoln's  successor,  Andrew 
Johnson,  a  maverick  ex-Democrat,  a  man  not 
without  ability,  but  one  unable  to  cope  with 
the  powerful  forces  which  pseudo-intellec- 
tual bigotry  »o  readily  lets  loose. 

Already  this  eastern  seaboard  element  has 
Its  carpetbaggers  abroad  In  the  land — swarm- 
ing over  the  country,  desecrating  the  mem- 
ory of  Lincoln  by  false  pretensions  to  a 
worthiness  of  leadership  to  Lincoln's  party. 

Finally,  we  can  take  no  more  than  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  the  fact  that  under  Lincoln 
there  was  no  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
that  frank  diacusslon  of  both  war  alms  and 
peace  terms  was  seldom  hindered  during  his 
administration  because  Lincoln  meant  what 
he  said  when  he  asserted:  "As  I  would  not 
b^  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master," 

I  want  to  read  you  a  few  lines  from  a 
persoiud  letter  received  by  me,  the  other 
day,  from  an  American  officer  tn  the  service: 

"Unless  you  back  home  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  home  front  as  you  have  been  doing, 
we  win  not,  when  we  return,  recognize  that 
which  we  left  behind  when  we  entered  the 
service.  To  you  men  who  labor  In  defense  of 
conetltutlonal  safeguards,  we  at  the  front 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  You  who  are 
charged  with  nuilntainlng  our  American  In- 
stitutions must  not  fall  us.  If  you  ever  do, 
then  all  our  trials  and  tribulations,  result- 
ing from  being  torn  from  our  families  will 
have  been  for  naught,  whatever  the  victories 

In  atms  may  bring.  Until  we  return,  carry 
on — even  unto  yoiu"  own  jeopardy.  Truth 
based  upon  Benjamin  Franklin's  Prayers, 
and  Waihlngtaii's  Farewell  Addren,  and  Lin- 
coln's serene  philosophy  must  not  fall  us. 
They  will  not  fall  us  if  you  continue  to  up- 
hold them." 

That  was  an  encotiraglng  injunction  from 
one  of  our  men  at  the  front.  And  may  I 
stress  his  pbrasc:  "Even  unto  your  Jeopartly." 
May  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  while  our 
boys  In  the  battle  lines  are  drawing  upon 
•very  resource  of  courage.  Just  as  did  Lin- 
coln's boys  In  blue,  we  have  tbe  moral  obliga- 
tion to  mobilise  all  the  resources  of  otir  civil- 
ian cum  age  on  tbe  home  front. 

As  Congressman,  as  candidate  for  the  Ben- 
ate,  a*  President,  Abrabam  Lloeoln  bad  to 
endtsv  tbe  dings  and  arrows  of  outngeoos 
forttine  as  few  men  In  history  have  had  to 
bear  them.  His  endurance  may  well  serve  us 
as  a  model  In  these  times,  which  are  not 
wboUy  imllkie  those  In  wblch  he  Uved.  Let 
us  take  that  model  and  again  resolve  "that 
these  honored  dead  shall  not  have  died  In 
vain."  Our  individual  Uvea  arc  as  nothing 
by  oompailaan  with  tbe  catwe  to  which  Un- 
eotn,  long  years  ago.  so  conscientiously  dedi- 
cated our  party.  May  the  leaders  of  that 
party,  sptnmliig  the  heresies  which  Lincoln 
■ptirned,  standing  unflinchingly  In  defeiue  of 
the  Ideals  wlilch  Lincoln  served  so  faith- 
fully, bear  once  more  down  the  ages  his 
beartcntag  words  at  a  council  of  war  when 
tbe  cause  at  tbe  Union  seemed  to  have  ebbed 
to  Its  lowest  level : 

"Courage,  gentlemen.  It  is  abnost  day- 
break." 


Vitawu  for  At  Hone  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  Mosm  caaouMA 

IN  THE  8BNATB  OP  THE  DHTTED  STA'HB 

Thtiradav.  Februartt  25,  194i 

Mr.  REYNOLD&  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rioorh  a  press 
release  entitled  "More  Vitamins  Needed 
for  the  Home  Front,"  which  I  issued  as 
of  February  18.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxccmi),  as  follows: 

MAifPcrwza  moBK  bt  asof  att  snuTAaT  UTAjaa 
cosocrrm  disclosxs  that  diet  or  cmuAW 
POPtnJWTOW  SHOULD  BK  rMOTWCTED  JUST  AS 
HEALTH  or  SOLDiaa  Aim  BAILOta  IS  GUaKOXD 

Unless  Oovemment  agendea  regulating 
food  distribution  take  ateps  to  Insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  necessary  vitamins  for  tb« 
home  front  the  United  SUtes  war  effort  will 
be  sharply  restricted.  Senator  Robkbt  B. 
RXTNOUJS  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
warned  today. 

"For  6  months,"  Senate  Rktkolss  said, 
"the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United 
State  Senate  has  been  looking  Into  manpower 
problems  as  they  affect  our  home  front  and 
our  overseas  fronts.  Our  bearings  dlscloea 
that  our  basic  problem  sinuners  down  to  the 
simple  statement  of  bow  many  men  we  can 
feed  and  transport.  It  Is  apparent  that  ws 
have  not  got  tbe  transportation  to  move  men 
overseas  as  fast  and  In  the  nimibers  we  would 
Uke.  It  Is  equally  apparent  that  In  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  wartime  demand  upon 
our  economy  we  must  greatly  stimulate  food 
production  in  order  to  keep  our  armed  forces 
overseas  and  our  production  forces  at  homf* 
happy  and  contented. 

"It  should  never  be  forgotten,"  Senator 
BcTMOLM  asserted,  "that  the  men  and  women 
at  home  are  the  men  behind  the  man  behind 
the  gun.  The  man  on  tiye  firing  line  Is  not 
elBcient  If  the  man  on  the  defense  line  at 
home  Is  not  equally  efficient.  Both  must  be 
well  fed  and  happy." 

Senator  Ritnolos  cited  tbe  results  of  tbe 
recently  published  Foodex  Test  conducted  by 
Prof.  Howard  W.  Haggard,  of  Yale  Untver- 
alty.  In  a  large  eastern  avlatlCHi  piant,  to 
prove  that  "increaaingly  slender  rations  at 
the  civilian  population,  which  includes  tbe 
defense  workers,  must  be  fortified  with  bal- 
anced, synthetic  vitamins  and  mliMrals  or 
'absenteelnn'  will  defeat  the  maxlmiun  pro- 
duction Of  war  mat^lel." 

He  declared  that  tbe  health  of  tbe  clvUlaa 
peculation  should  be  gtiarded  and  fortified 
jUBt  as  tbe  Army  and  tbe  Navy  protect  ttaa 
physical  well-being  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

"Unfortunately,"  he  said,  "the  shelves  at 
our  grocery  stores  tbrotigbout  the  Nation 
are  entirely  too  empty  of  essential  foods 
containing  tbe  necessary  vitamins  and  min- 
erals. Government  agencies  should  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  make  more  of  these  foods, 
as  weU  as  synthetic  vitamins,  available 
through  grocery  outleto."  adding  that  "the 
amotmt  of  dally  requirements  of  all  vita- 
mins and  minerals  that  are  essential  should 
be  made  available  to  tbe  defense  worker  and 
the  civilian  population  In  food  supplemant 
form  to  relieve  tbe  growing  food  aisis  and 
protect  and  build  tbe  health  and  stamina  at 
tbe  borne  front." 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoid  a  short  ad-   I        rhroughout  our  history  there  has  never  I       I  might  add  also  that  Jt  Is  apparent  that 
dress  entitled  **Ilie  Need  of  a  Working        been  any  machinery  to  insure  that  the  rep-        aside  from  the  mechanical  arrangement  for 
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"At  presfnt."  Senator  Ritnoids  contin- 
ued, "we  have  more  than  1.000,000  men  over- 
•eaB  on  82  different  fronts  stretching  from 
Iceland  and  the  equally  icy  Aleutian  Island.^ 
to  far-away  China.  India,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  EA  well  sis  on  the  numerous  islands.  biK 
and  little,  in  the  S^iuth  PaclHc.  Before 
the  year  Is  over  the  numl>er  of  men  and 
women  overseas  will  be  greatly  Increased. 

"The  War  Department  Is  doinR  a  marvelous 
Job  m  proTldtnK  our  overseas  forces  with  a 
scientific  balanced  diet  Tlie  Navy  Depart- 
ment Is  doing  an  equally  splendid  Job  Our 
soldiers  and  sailors  arc  recelvint?  the  right 
amount  of  vitamins  and  minerals  Their 
phy&lcal  condition  shows  it.  But.  unfortu- 
nately, our  investigation  shows  that  our  in- 
dustrial workers,  as  well  as  our  white-collar 
population,  on  whom  the  Nation  mii^t  depend 
fur  the  necessary  production  of  planes  and 
tanks  and  guns,  are  not  receiving  sufficient 
of  the  fiKxls  which  contain  the  essential 
vitamins  and  minerals  Survey  after  survey 
In  large  and  small  defense  plants  have  Ula- 
closcd  this  unhappy  situation.  It  Is  a  con- 
dition which  mu*t  be  corrected  without  de- 
lay Proper  nutrition  for  the  home  forces 
Is  equally  as  Important  as  proper  nutrition 
for  the  uniformed  forces  It  is  essential 
th.it  the  diet  of  our  defense  workers  be  sup- 
plernsnted  with  the  necessary  vitamins  and 
minerals" 

Senator  Ritnolds  declared  that  the  man- 
power hearings  of  the  Military  AfTalrs  Com- 
mittee have  disclosed  that  there  are  two  way.s 
to  destroy  civilian  morale- — lack  of  fuel  for 
the  body  (that  is.  shortage  of  oil  and  coal  lor 
heating  purpose.s)  and  lack  of  fuel  for  the 
stomach  (that  Is.  shortage  of  health-  and 
body-bulldlng  fo<ds)  We  must  guard 
against  a  break-down  of  civilian  morale  by 
preventing  shortages  of  body  and  stomach 
fueln 

"Vitamin  concentrates  costing  millions  of 
dollars  were  shipped  to  our  British  and  R'.;9- 
slan  allies  under  lease-lend  because  the^e 
countries  appreciate  their  Importance  In  bol- 
stering up  the  health,  stamina,  and  vitality 
of  their  people  "  Sen.itor  Reynolds  con- 
tinued. "We  her?  In  the  United  States  are 
beginning  to  run  short  of  seme  of  these 
Important  concentrates  and  the  need  for  them 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  with  the 
forthcoming  rationing  of  protective  foods 

"Happily,  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  for  the  scientific  feed- 
ing of  the  armed  forces  but.  unhappily,  the 
home  folks  have  been  so  neglected  that  the 
possibility  of  a  balanced  diet  for  them  In  tl>e 
future  Is  rapidly  disappearing  Now  come 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  and  Secretary  of  Atrri- 
cixJture  Wlckard  to  warn  the  American  people 
that  we  face  a  food  crljsls  next  fall  because 
of  Inadequate  manpower  to  produce  and 
harvest  crops  Likewise  Mr  James  P. 
Byrnes,  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, informs  us  that  the  War  Department  la 
giving  serious  consideration  to  the  use  of 
soldiers   to   help   harvest   the   crops 

"Under  the  clrcvimstances.  "  Senator  RrrN- 
oLDs  continued.  "It  t>ecomes  all  the  more 
necessary  for  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Aerlculture  the  Pub- 
lic Health  S?rvlce,  and  other  Interested  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  take  stejaa  to  make 
avnllable  an  adequate  supply  of  the  necessary 
vitamins  and  minerals  to  Insure  public  health 
and  also  to  keep  war  workers  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

"Approximately  200  processed  foods, 
canned,  dried,  and  frozen  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, fruit  and  vegetable  Juices,  canned 
soups,  dairy  products,  including  butter  and 
cheese,  heavy  cream,  meats,  etc.  have  been 
or  are  In  the  process  of  being  rationed,  and 
are  becoming  scarcer  every  day.  These  foods 
contain  the  necessary  vitamins  and  minerals 
which  Qovemment  experts,  nutritional  au- 
tborttles.  and  physicians  say  are  necessary 
to  normal  health.  If  the  home-front  con- 
sumer Is  deprived  of  an  ample  supply  of 
these  foods,  it  obviously  becomes  the  Imme- 


diate task  of  the  proper  Government  au- 
thorities to  make  certain  that  the  required 
substitute  vitamins  and  minerals  are  sup- 
plied Army  and  Navy  nutrition  authorities 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  men 
and  women  In  unlfona  are  kept  at  peak 
efflciency  because  of  scientific  diets  Surely 
the  home-front  army,  which  must  produce 
to  keep  the  uniformed  Army  In  the  field, 
also  Is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  lu   obtaining   a  scientific  diet. 

"In  our  study  of  manpower  problems,  the 
Military  AfTalrs  Committee  has  Investigated 
the  workings  of  the  selective-service  law.  ' 
Senator  Retnolos  went  on  "Some  of  the 
disclosures  were  startling  Out  of  2  000.000 
young  men  examined  for  the  draft.  900.000 
were  turned  down  for  various  physical  de- 
fects M:iny  authorities  claim  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  rejections  could  be  attributed 
to  nutritional  Inadequacies.  Medical  Jour- 
nals report  that  vitamin  and  mineral  defi- 
ciencies constitute  a  major  factor  in  Illness 
and  dlsiibillty  lu  this  country;  that  the  lack 
of  these  nutritional  factors  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  degenerative  Ills  which 
have  been  growing  In  volume  year  after  year. 

"Dr  Russell  M  Wilder,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
who  is  clialrman  oX  the  National  Research 
Council.  In  an  Important  study  of  ■nutrition 
and  national  defense."  a.'^serts  that  Germany 
built  a  reserve  of  synthetic  vitamin  C  of  over 
100  tons  before  the  war.  They  put  the  sci- 
ence of  nutrition  early  to  work  We,  on  the 
contrary,  were  causjht  unprepared  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  as  the  Germans  occu- 
pied European  countries,  the  first  supplies  to 
be  confiscated  were  foods  containing  vita- 
mins and  minerals  By  depriving  the  pi  pu- 
latlon  of  the  conqu  red  countrie.s  of  thesi' 
protective  factors,  the  G  rmans  were  mijre 
easily  able  to  subjugate  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  to  break  their  morale,  and  render 
them  listless,  weak,  and  unable  to  rise  and 
resist  the  enemy.  Here  Is  an  example  of  how 
the  science  of  nutrition  accomplish^'d  mora 
than  bullets,  concentration  camps,  and  exe- 
cutions. 

"The  Japanese  demonstrated  to  the  world 
how  much  they  can  take  Their  endurance 
enabled  them  to  advance  In  the  Dutch  E  ist 
Indies,  In  Burma.  In  the  Stiuth  Pacific.  They 
•at  a  little  rice  and  dried  fish,  but  many 
captured  Japanese  had  on  their  persons  con- 
centrated rations  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
which  they  added  to  the  energy  food  they 
carried  with  them. 

"Now,  let  us  take  the  American  defense 
worker  the  man  behind  the  man  behind  the 
gun.  There  are  16  such  men  behind  each 
soldier,  producing  the  implements  of  war. 
A  large  portion  of  them  have  been  recruited 
from  the  former  ranks  of  unemployed  and 
unskilled  lal)or.  Overnight  we  had  to  create 
in  the  United  States  an  arsenal  of  war  mate- 
rials for  the  world,  and  supply  these  materials 
not  only  to  our  own  armed  forces  but  also 
to  tho.se  of  our  allies  These  Implements  of 
war  must  be  produced  by  men  who  operate 
the  tools  and  the  machines,  and  feed  the 
production  lines  that  turn  out  those  Imple- 
ments by  the  millions.  How  well  are  these 
defense  workers  prepared  to  fill  their  Jobs? 

"Every  survey  of  whatsoever  nature  so  far 
made  Indicates  that  the  workers  In  defense 
plants  subsist  on  deficient  diets.  They  lack 
the  protective  elements  (vitamins  and  min- 
erals) which  are  so  essential  for  production 
efBciency.  reduction  of  absenteeism  and  acci- 
dents, and  a  higher  state  of  physical  and 
mental  efflclency  to  meet  the  strains  and 
stresses  of  uninterrupted  work  And  now 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  directed  a  48- 
hour  week — 20  percent  more  energy  is  re- 
quired of  the  defense  worker.  Unless  he  re- 
ceives every  nutritional  essential  that  science 
knows  is  so  Important  to  build  sturdy  bodies 
and  robust,  buoyant  health,  this  extra  de- 
mand upon  him  may  well  "break  the  camel's 
back' 

"Tlie  Importance  of  supplementing  the  diet 
of  the  workers  witb  all  the  vitamins  and  all 


the  minerals  which  the  Government  has 
found  to  be  essential  to  human  nutrition 
has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  a  large- 
scale  feeding  test  conducted  by  Prof  Howard 
W.  Haggard,  of  Yale  University.  The  re&ults 
of  this  test  wore  recently  described  In  a 
scientific  publication  in  an  article  entitled 
The  Foodex  Test.'  For  60  days,  each  worker 
m  a  large  defense  plant  ate  this  vitamin- 
mlneral  food  supplement  containing  9  vita- 
mins. 6  minerals,  and  4  rich  sources  of  the 
entire  natural  B  complex,  providing  among 
other  elements  all  the  vitamins  and  all  the 
minerals  that  the  Government  has  found  es- 
sential, each  in  amounts  that  moet  the  adult 
minimum  daily  requirements  esiabhshtd  by 
the    Government. 

"The  men  reported  excellent  results  in 
terms  of  general  health  benefits.  But  more 
important  were  the  figures  obtained  from  the 
plants  records  reflecting  the  following;  An 
increase  in  production,  a  large  decrease  In 
absenteeism,  a  substantial  reduction  in  spoil- 
age of  materials,  Increafed  earnings  for  the 
workers,  etc  A  number  of  other  industries 
are  today  taking  advantage  of  the  same  type 
of  supplemental  vitamin-mineral  feeding 
with   equally  satisfactory   results 

"We  know  what  Is  required  to  give  a  per- 
son the  nutritional  elements  he  needs  to 
prosper  In  health  Now  It  Is  our  Job  to  pro- 
vide the  civilian  and  Industrial  population 
with  all  the  protective  factors  that  science 
has  made  available  to  compensate  for  what 
rationing  and  food  shortages  may  take  away. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  industrial  wcrker  must 
be  supplied  wiih  an  abundance  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  as  a  supplement.  If  he  is  to  do 
h.s  share  of  producing  the  implements  of 
war  HoA-  can  workers  be  expected  to  work 
uninterruptedly,  to  produce  implements  of 
war.  If  they  are  to  suffer  a  lowered  standard 
of  health?"  Senator  Reynolds  Inquind. 
■"This  serious  condition  suggests  to  enter- 
prising Americans  and  to  the  administration 
that  t)old.  fccientific  mea.sures  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  this  greatest  of  catastrophes  which 
we  face — the  ruined  health  of  the  American 
people  brought  on  by  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
constantly  increasing  malnutrition.  The  fact 
that  vitamins  and  minerals  taken  away  from 
the  public  through  the  shortage  of  natural, 
protective  foods  can  scientifically  be  com- 
pensated for  seems  to  me  to  optn  up  a  vista 
of  possibilities  which  might  well  be  Investi- 
gated and  acted  upon  by  executive  agencies 
of  the  Government  Instead  of  by  defense 
Industries 

"Under  the  circumstances  the  Government 
should  encourage  by  every  legitimate  means 
a  greater  knowledee  of  and  a  greater  use  of 
those  vitamins  and  minerals  which  will  ke^p 
cur  war  effort  at  peak  efficiency  Thc<e  con- 
centrates should  be  made  available  as  sup- 
plemental focds  in  grocery  stores  and  else- 
where where  food  Is  sold  There  Is  no  mys- 
tery about  vitamin*.  The  Government  has 
proved  this  in  the  magnificent  manner  it  has 
made  vitamins  available  for  the  armed  forces. 
The  same  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  civilian  p<ipul3tlon  It  is  equally  neces- 
sary for  the  winning  of  the  war" 


Need  for  a  Working  Liaison  Between  the 
Senate  and  the  Executive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCX3N8IN 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  25.  194S 

Mr.    WILEY.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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and  navy  have  the  will  to  fight — the  will  to 
win  These  men  of  1943  echo  the  Yank 
sergeant  at  Belleau  Woods,  "Come  on  you  sons 
of  guns,  do  you  want  to  live  forever?"  We 
are   build. ng  the  greaust  Army.  Navy,  and 


Size  of  the  Amy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


teen   and    one-half  percent   of   the  German 
population   Is   In   the   armed   forces. 

Ten  million  eight  hundred  thousand  la  not 
a  figure  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  It  is  the  require- 
ment determined  by  those  charged  with  the 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  a  short  ad- 
dress entitled  "TTie  Need  of  a  Worldng 
Uaison  Between  the  Senate  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive," delivered  by  me  over  the  facili- 
ties of  Radio  Station  WOMT  at  Manito- 
woc. Wis.,  on  Pebniary  12.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  on  this  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth  when  the  lessons  of  bis  life 
have  such  a  direct  application  to  the  great 
problems  confronting  lis  today,  I  should  have 
preferred  to  speak  to  you  atx)ut  those  lessons 
and  about  the  heritage  which  Lincoln  has 
left  us. 

However,  since  I  am  speaking  on  this  same 
subject  tonight  at  a  meeting  here  In  Manito- 
woc, it  was  thotight  deslrat>le  that  I  should 
discuss  a  different  subject  at  this  time. 

Accordingly,  I  should  like  to  discuss  very 
briefly,  a  subject  which  I  believe  is  of  as  much 
Importance  today  as  peace  discussions  were 
In  Lincoln's  day. 

Today  we  bear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
various  peace  proposals.  Our  first  Job  is 
winning  the  war.  but  we  must  also  think 
atwut  setting  up  the  mechanical  facilities  for 
handling  the  peace  treaty  when  we  do  win 
our  righteous  victory. 

In  other  words.  If  It  ts  too  early  to  talk 
about  peace  proposals  and  peace  objectives, 
it  is  not  too  early  to  talk  about  avoiding  the 
blunders  which  have  been  made  In  the 
past. 

Our  Constitution  provides  for  t«-o  peace- 
making authorities,  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress,  and  all  peace  treaties  are  required, 
of  course,  to  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate. 

A  great  many  historians  have  said  that  the 
soldiers  have  often  won  a  war  where  the  peace 
has  been  loet  by  the  statesmen.  After  the 
last  World  War  a  great  many  observers  felt 
that  there  could  never  be  on  enduring  peace 
for  the  United  States  unless  we  succeeded  In 
working  out  some  kind  of  a  peace  between 
our  peacemaking  authorities  themselves,  as 
provided  In  the  Constitution. 

What  do  we  mean  by  that?  Well,  the 
Chief  Executive,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  conducts  peace  negotiations  and  ar- 
ranges for  a  peace  treaty.  This  treaty  is  then 
brotight  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  subsequently  before  the 
United  States  Senate  for  approval. 

In  American  history  there  are  many  exam- 
ples of  the  friction  which  developed  when 
the  Chief  Executive  brought  such  a  treaty 
before  the  Senate  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
Perhaps  the  principal  reason  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Senate  to  many  of  these  treaties 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives were  not  consulted  during  the 
negotiation  of  the  peace.  In  all  of  our  paBt 
history  the  executive  branch  has  considered 
its  function  to  be  simply  that  of  negotiating 
and  producing,  whereas  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  Executive  shall  have  the  power 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent"  of  the 
Senate  to  make  treaties. 

The  word  which  has  been  overlooked  and 
which  I  would  stress  emphatically  at  this 
time  Is  the  word  "advice." 

In  planning  the  peace  we  are  going  to  deal 
in  global  matters.  We  are  going  to  think 
In  terms  of  world-wide  obligations  for  the 
American  people.  The  destiny  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  win  be  tied  up  in  the  treaties 
which  mark  the  conclusion  of  this  war.  It 
will  be  imperative  that  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives have  a  voice  In  the  formulation 
of  these  treaties,  rather  than  being  con- 
fronted with  a  treaty  which  has  already  been 
concluded  by  the  Chief  Executive  without 
consultation  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 


Throughout  our  history  there  has  never 
been  any  machinery  to  insure  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  would  be  consulted 
In  the  negotlatkm  of  a  peace,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence throtighout  our  history  treaties  have 
been  negotiated  and  then  presented  to  the 
Senate  wltbout  any  previous  consultation. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  again 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  have  suggested 
a  change  in  governmental  mechanics  with 
reppect  to  treaty  making. 

I  haven't  suggested  any  change  which  will 
destroy  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branch.  I  have 
suggested  the  creation  of  machinery  which 
I  believe  will  nmke  it  possible  for  the  people's 
representatives  to  be  consisted  by  the  Chief 
Executive  before  and  at  the  time  any  peace 
treaty  is  negotiated. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
effective  working  relationship  between  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  we  need  a 
foreign  relations  advisory  council.  This 
council  should  Include  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Undersecretary  of  State,  and  any  other 
technlclaivB  whom  the  secretary  might  desig- 
nate, the  chairman  and  ranUng  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

In  other  words,  we  should  have  an  ad- 
visory council  which  would  include  the  ex- 
perts of  the  State  Department  and  the  lead- 
ers on  those  committees  of  both  Houses 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs. 

ThiE  council,  of  course,  would  be  concerned 
with  the  definition  and  formulation  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
agreements  of  the  coimcll  would  have  the 
force  of  an  understanding  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  and  could 
well  serve  as  gtiideposts  In  the  formulation 
of  treatlaa.  Treaties  would  be  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  definite  policies  as  defined 
by  the  council  and  then  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification. 

The  creation  of  this  council  would  ms±e 
It  possible  for  Senate  representatives  on  the 
floor  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  to  get  the 
benefit  and  advice  of  that  committee  before 
the  treaty  itself  had  been  formulated  and 
completed.  It  would  give  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive the  benefit  of  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
the  people's  representatives  before  and  dur- 
ing the  negotiation  of  any  treaty. 

All  that  my  proposal  means,  is  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  would  have 
a  voice  in  the  creation  and  the  writing  of  the 
treaty.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  proposal. 
The  people  are  fighting  this  war  and  there 
Is  no  reason  why  their  representatives  should 
not  have  a  voice  in  writing  the  peace  treaty. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  a 
repetition  of  the  deadlock  which  has  almost 
Invariably  accompanied  the  presentation  of 
any  treaty  to  the  Senate — and  the  Versailles 
Treaty  debate  Is  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

The  creation  at  a  council  such  as  I  propose 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  less  chance 
for  serious  friction  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate.  It  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  less  chance  for  a  deadlock  or  stale- 
mate on  ctir  peace  treaty.  It  would  mean 
that  there  would  be  less  chance  for  the  states- 
men to  lose  the  peace  after  the  soldiers  had 
won  the  war. 

This  could  be  a  splendid  example  of  demo- 
cratic government  at  work  because  it  would 
embrnce  the  Executive  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  working  together  on  the 
estabUshment  of  a  policy.  It  would  result 
In  a  better  working  relationship  between  the 
Chief  Executive  and  the  Senate. 

Tills  proposal  has  received  favorable  edi- 
torial conunents  all  over  the  Nation,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  in  the  near  futiue. 


I  ml«^t  add  also  that  It  Is  apparent  that 
■slda  from  tlie  mechanical  arrangement  (or 
treaty  making,  there  are  alao  other  places  In 
the  congreaslonal  machinery  which  ne«d 
modemlaatlon. 

Our  entire  budget-making  procedure  needs 
modemlaatlon  (tf  we  are  to  avoid  financial 
chaos),  and  our  entire  soctal-secnjvlty  ar- 
ranfements  need  modemlaation. 

I  have  Introduced  proposals  to  create  joint 
congres&ional  committees  to  consider  both  of 
these  matters.  The  creation  c»f  ::uch  joint 
conunlttees  would  insure  a  unlflet  coordi- 
nated all-over  policy  which  Is  easei-itial  at 
this  time— and  they  alvould  result  In  s  long- 
needed  governmental  ecoucnriy  anr^  eOciimcy. 

Above  all.  however.  I  believe  it  Is  lmpo<«- 
tlve  that  at  the  present  Ume  we  create  a 
committee  which  will  Insure  a  sound  effec- 
tive working  relationship  between  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Congress  in  the  conduct  of 
any  peace  which  may  come. 


Col.  Walter  S.  Dryxlalc's  Aildrest  to  tlM 
ladiuu  LcfisUtare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  rmiAKk 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Febnmry  24,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  finer  or  better  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army  than  Col.  Walter  S.  Drys- 
dale,  the  commander  of  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison. 

He  has  accomplished  results  that  are 
truly  marvelous  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
development  of  that  strategically  located 
Army  post  which,  largely  as  a  restilt 
of  his  executive  and  administraUve 
genius,  is  today  recognized  as  one  of  the 
very  best  posts  of  the  entire  Military 
Establishment. 

By  his  splendid  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  he  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  of  our  community  and  State,  and 
in  recognition  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  universally  held  in  Indiana, 
the  legislature  of  our  State  invited  him 
to  be  its  guest  and  speaker  last  Monday 
when  the  two  branches  met  in  a  joint 
observance  of  Washington's  birthday. 

Colonel  Drysdale  told  the  assembled 
legislators  that — 

If  George  Washington  were  here  today  he 
would  wholeheartedly  respond  to  rationing 
and  the  principle  of  Selective  Service. 

The  heritage  of  freedom  which  we  defend 
against  the  onslaughts  of  the  Axis  powers 
stems  from  the  spirit  and  deeds  of  George 
Washington.  He  had  an  exact  mind  which 
reached  the  very  meat  of  every  situation. 
Americans  must  emulate  him  today.  If  he 
were  here  today  his  logical  mind  would  back 
this  war  to  the  limit.  He  would  reject  the 
idea  of  parents  who  want  their  sons  to  fight 
at  home.  The  war  will  be  won  on  foreign 
battlefields. 

The  speaker  told  his  listeners  that  this 
year  may  determine  whether  we  win  or 
lose  tills  war. 

We  buUt  an  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corpm 
largely  after  we  were  attacked.  Many  people 
do  not  realize  the  diffictilty  we  face  in  making 
citizens  into  soldiers.    But  the  citizen  army 
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emergency  duties  of  life,  in  the  light  of  their 
bearing  upon  the  final  result — unconditional 
surrender  by  otir  enemies. 

Only  thtis  can  we  successfully  combat  the 
tendency  to  gage  our  war  effort,  not  by  what 


bill  I  have  introduced,  H.  R.  1800,  which 
provides  a  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan. 

Most    of    the    comments    are    highly 
favorable.      An     Indianapolis     friend 


$<KK).  Of  that.  $22  a  month— or  $264— would 
be  deducted  from  his  pay  and  sent  to  his 
wife.  The  soldier  would  have  $33fl  left.  It  Is 
not  likely  he  cotUd  spare  any  of  It  to  pay 
tliat  $268.80  tax  debt.    He  shouldn't  have  to 
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and  navy  have  the  will  to  fight  — the  will  to 
win  These  men  of  1943  echo  the  Ynnk 
nerKeant  at  Belleau  Woods.  "Come  on  you  sons 
of  gunn.  do  you  want  to  live  forever?"  We 
are  build, nt<  the  greaust  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps  In  the  history  of  the  world.  It  Is 
your  flighting  army  You  «eleot  them,  and 
your  legislators  are  representatives 

At  Fort  Harrison  we  have  no  loafers.  Every 
man  buys  bonds  to  the  limit. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  hardships  that 
Army  had  to  endure  at  Valley  Forge  Thpy 
faced  a  bitter  winter  with  threadbare  cl  thes, 
with  no  shoes,  with  little  fi.K)d.  But  despite 
th(jse  hardships,  tht-y  complained  little  about 
ititioninsf  or  shortuttes.  They  did  not  adopt 
a  "me  first  ■  attitude  They  knew  that  war 
meant  sacrifice;  they  knew  the  price  of  free- 
dom. They  were  glad  to  pay  that  price. 
Theirs  Is  the  spirit  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people  still  have  today— spirit  that 
once  mure  will  enable  us  to  fight  our  way 
through  a  victory 

Our  front  extends  from  north  Africa  to  the 
steppes  of  RRssia  toward  Asia  and  thr  Pacific 
over  thousands  of  miles  of  fighting  front.  A 
primary  rrquirrment  in  winning  this  war  la 
the  distribution  and  utilization  of  United 
Nrtflon.>i  strength  Whether  the  bulk  of  this 
force  us  to  be  u.-^ed  first  In  one  ihcHter  of 
war  and  later  In  another  theater  and  what 
the  strength  of  the  principal  effort  should  be 
and  where  It  should  strike  is  manifestly  the 
responsibility  of  the  Allied  staff.  I  believe 
the  superior  talents  of  these  military  minds, 
utilizing  all  the  information  at  their  disposal 
concerning  the  strength  and  wenknesses  of 
the  enemy  as  well  a^  our  own.  will  result  In 
the  correct  decision  And  while  I  defend  the 
nt;ht  of  any  citizeii  to  speak  out.  I  do  believe 
Americans  may  rest  assured  that  cur  own 
military  decisions  will  be  made  by  our  finest 
experts 

All  eyes  are  fixed  on  north  Africa  today 
where  we  have  suffered  rcversr,".  We  cannot 
expect  ea.<y  victory.  The  tide  of  battle  may 
change  time  and  tune  again.  You  legisla- 
tors should  tell  the  people  that  we  are  build- 
ing up  on  armed  forces  In  order  that  we  may 
take  the  offensive  in  many  theaters  of  action. 
Sjon  that  offensive  will  start.  It  will  mean 
Increased  casualties  and  greater  sacnilces. 
We  should  all  continue  to  do  our  utmost  In 
winning  the  war  whether  on  the  battlefield, 
on  the  production  line,  or  on  the  transporta- 
tion lines  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  face  of 
Increased  hard-.hlps.  E.ery  American  should 
say  to  himself  Icday,  "I  will  av?n:.^e  our  dead 
by  devoting  every  energy  and  thought  to  win 
this  war." 

We  are  an  optimistic  people  I  have  been 
•  mazed  to  hear  people  say  that  they  expect 
the  war  to  end  this  year.  We  face  a  long 
and  hard  struggle.  However.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  swing  to  the  pessimistic  viewpoint 
becau.-e  we  have  suffered  reverses. 

Colonel  Dry.sdale  said  that  from  a  lonp 
series  of  dofeals  "WashinRton'.s  genius 
and  perseverance  plucked  the  flower  of 
victory." 

He  stressed  the  need  for  continuous 
cfTective  effort  on  the  home  front. 

Colonel  Drysdale  was  Introduced  by 
Lt.  Gov.  Charles  M.  Dawson,  who  re- 
viewed the  sp>oakers  military  career  and 
said  It  was  flttinc  he  should  appear  on 
the  birthday  anniversary  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Otto  B.  Heffner  sang  America  and 
then  led  the  assembly  in  mass  singing 
of  Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammu- 
nition. 

Colonel  Drysdale  prefaced  his  talk  by 
saying  that  he  appeared  as  a  private 
citizen  and  not  as  a  representative  of 
the  War  Department.  Many  visitors 
were  m  the  galleries. 


Sixe  of  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NIW  YORK 
IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  very  sober  and  important 
address  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
Hon,  Robert  P.  Patterson,  delivered  Feb- 
ruary 23  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  his  statement  that 
nothing  would  give  the  enemy  greater 
aid  and  comfort  than  a  reduction  in  the 
siz »  of  our  armed  forces,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  careful  plans  of  our  able 
and  experienced  military  chiefs  to 
achieve  victory  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  in  Europe  and  Africa  an  Axis 
armed  force  of  millions  of  tough  and  battle- 
hardened  soldiers  face  America  and  our  gal- 
lant allies.  They  outnumber  u.s  Tliey  have 
all  the  advantages  of  short  supply  routes. 

Our  own  men  have  been  In  contact  only 
with  the  smallest  of  the  Axis  armies — a  part 
of  its  Tunisian  lorce  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  mer  But  the  striking  force  of 
this  powerful  foe  has  already  been  felt  by  our 
troops.  V/e  have  euffered  u  setback  at  the 
hands  of  this  German  Army,  but  not  because 
of  lack  of  buppllt's. 

The  German  Held  armies  are  assisted  by 
more  than  1.000  300  men  In  somlmllltary  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  military  police,  engi- 
neers, and  supply  depots,  which  In  our  Army 
are  included  among  service  troopjs. 

There  are  also  the  other  Nazi  outflt.s  of 
many  kinds  which  seem  to  thrive  on  German 

Boll. 

Reliable  sources  indicate  that  the  combined 
number  of  those  In  the  German  and  Italian 
armed  forces  and  those  directly  assisting  them 
runs  well  ever  13  000,000  It  is  evident  at  this 
poin*  that  the  superiority  of  our  enemies  in 
the  European  theater  Is  of  ominous  propor- 
tions, 

A  similar  analysl,s  in  the  Pacific  area  does 
not  brighten  the  picture  The  Japanese  Army 
exceeds  by  many  divisions  the  forces  that  the 
United  Nations  have  Ijecn  able  to  equij  and 
place  m  oppoeit.on. 

Yet  the  United  Nations,  and  partictilarly 
this  country,  have  the  p<itential  power  to  over- 
come this  numerical  superiority  These  po- 
tentialities mu-Si  be  converted  to  actuality. 
They  mu.^t  be  harnessod  and  driven  toward  a 
single  goal,  the  defeat  of  our  enemies.  In 
that  drive  our  aiuntry.  the  latest  of  the  ma- 
jor powers  to  enter  the  war.  must  play  the 
most  Important  part.  We  must  swing  the 
tide  of  battle  in  our  favor,  not  ultimately 
but  now,  this  year.  In  1043.  Time  Is  not  on 
our  side.  We  must  not  let  this  be  a  long 
war  of  attrition.  We  must  not  let  Germany 
and  Japan  consolidate  and  utilize  their  vast 
conquests      We  must  take  the  offensive. 

Offensive  action  requires  superiority  in 
numbers  This  ta  the  reason  we  need  an 
army  of  8.200. OCO.  including  officers,  by  the 
end  of  this  year  The  Navy,  the  Marines,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  need  2  800  000  this  year 
That  makes  a  lotal  of  10  800.000  men  and 
women  that  muit  he  In  the  armed  forces  by 
the  end  of  this  year  This  will  be  less  than 
t.t   percent  ot   iur  totai  popuiAtloa.     Thir- 


teen   and    one-half   percent    of   the   German 
fKjpulatlon    Is   In   the    armed   forces. 

Ten  million  eight  hundred  thousand  Is  not 
a  figure  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  It  is  the  require- 
ment determined  by  those  charged  with  the 
hea\*y  responsibility  of  winning  this  war 

General  Marshall  says  that  we  need  so 
many  planes  and  so  many  tanks  to  win  the 
war.  Is  there  anyone  In  America  who  would 
question  his  Judgment?  Admiral  King  says 
that  we  need  so  many  escort  ships  and  de- 
stroyers to  beat  the  Axis  Is  there  anyone 
In  America  who  would  question  his  Judg- 
mcr.f  The  expert  views  of  our  military  lead- 
ers are  accepted  on  our  needs  for  guns  and 
ships.  Why  should  tnyone  question  their 
Judgment  as  to  the  number  of  men  that  they 
need  to  use  these  weapons  and  man  these 
ships:' 

The  staffs  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  under 
General  Marshall  and  Admiral  King  In  full 
possession  of  the  facts,  have  made  the  mili- 
tary decision  that  a  force  this  size  Is  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war  Our  Commander  In 
Chief,  the  President  of  the  United  State*, 
has  approved  this  program  It  is  America's 
answer  to  the  Axis  The  Axis,  I  assure  you. 
does   not   like  that   answer. 

In  making  this  decision  full  account  has 
been  taken  of  the  ability  of  American  In- 
dustry and  labor  and  agriculture  to  produce 
the  supplies  needed  by  our  torces.  by  our  al- 
lies, and  by  our  civilian  economy.  Full  ac- 
count has  also  been  taken  of  the  ability  of 
our  rapidly  expanding  merchant  marine  to 
deliver  .soldiers  and  supplies  overseas  The 
conclusion  reached  was  that  It  was  a  hard 
Job.  but  that  it  could  and  mu.st  be  dune 

But  there  are  critics  of  the  Army  program 
who  a.'k  '  Why  should  we  fight:'  Why  not 
give  more  supplies  to  the  British  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Russians  and  let  them  fight  for  u-?" 
The  British,  with  the  smallest  available 
manpower  and  subject  to  savage  atrial  at- 
tack.'-, ha'.e  ccme  nearer  than  any  other  cf 
the  United  Nat.on.«  to  the  full-time  war  em- 
plcyment  of  every  man  woman,  and  child. 
The  Chinese  have  been  heroically  fighting  for 
5'2  years.  The  Russians,  by  bnlUant  tactics 
and  with  Indomitable  courage,  have  killed 
more  Nazis  than  all  the  other  United  Nations 
combined  We  should  all  pause  today  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  cf  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Army  to  think  of  the  tremendous  debt 
we  owe  to  tho.se  gallant  peoples  We  should 
give  tribute  to  their  dead,  for  they  have  sacri- 
ficed countless  lives,  B.it  their  manpower  la 
not  Inexhaustible. 

Since  when  has  America  ad;ptrd  as  its 
national  policy.  "Let  George  do  It"? 

Thus  is  cur  war  Just  as  much  as  It  Is  the 
war  of  the  British,  the  Rus-'lans,  and  the 
Chinese  We  are  sending  supplies  to  tlje 
utmost  cf  cur  ability  to  these  and  the  other 
United  Nations.  We  will  continue  to  do  so. 
But  It  will  be  cur  soldiers  and  sailers,  and 
those  of  our  allies,  that  will  win  the  final 
victory. 

Elemental  truths  are  often  the  most  d  f!5- 
cult  to  grasp  Throughout  all  ages  peoples 
have  tried  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  reality 
that  war  is  grim  business;  have  longed  for  an 
ea.«y  war;  and  have  hoped  that  somehow, 
some  way.  victory  could  be  gained  without 
risking  too  much  or  withcut  expcrienci.ig 
the  stark  unpleasaiitness  of  the  conflict  But 
all  the  wishing  in  the  world  does  not  change 
the  nature  of  war  and  Its  impact  en  all  peo- 
ples engnged  in  It,  whether  In  the  bafle 
lines  or  at  home 

The  hour  for  realism  has  arrived  for  every 
American.  We  miist  brace  ourselves  for 
mounting  casualty  lists  and  reverses  on  the 
battle  front,  and  for  more  arduous  labors  and 
sacrifices  on  the  home  front 

Realism  must  extend  from  the  fox  holes  and 
pill  boxes  en  the  firing  line  to  the  factories 
and  homes  of  America  When  our  country  \m 
at  war.  none  of  us  can  escape  the  respon'  i- 
blllty  oX  Viewing  the  routine,  as  well  M  tu« 
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emergency  duties  of  life.  In  the  light  of  their 
l>eanng  upon  the  final  result — uncoDdltlonal 
surrender  by  our  enemies. 

Only  thtis  can  we  successfully  combat  the 
tendency  to  gage  our  war  effort,  not  by  what 
must  t>e  done  or  can  be  achieved,  but  by 
what,  through  half-heartednefw,  might  be- 
come our  self-lmpoeed  potential. 

You  in  Pittsburgh  have  done  a  magnificent 
Job  In  production  for  war.  But  you  have  an 
even  heavier  task  ahead.  You  will  have  seri- 
ous problems  because  of  the  Increasing  drain 
on  your  manpower.  But  similar  problems 
have  been  solved  In  England,  Russia.  Ger- 
man v.  and  Japan.  Nonessential  activities  are 
out  for  the  duration  and  these  countrle.s  are 
fully  mobilized — to  a  much  greater  extent 
thnn  we  On  every  one  rests  the  equal  obli- 
gation to  give  service  either  in  the  armed 
forces  or  on  the  home  front.  Why  should  we 
sruppoee  that  we  can  watre  war  successfully 
withcut  mobilizing  our  human  resources  with 
a  thoroughness  at  least  approaching  that  of 
our  enemies  and  of  our  principal  allies? 

The  needs  of  the  armed  forces  must  come 
first.  The  problems  of  turn-over  aiid  ab- 
senteeism muist  and  can  be  solved.  Each  of 
us  must  work  to  the  ut,mo>t  of  his  capubillty. 

We  must  also  tackle  cur  farm-labor  prob- 
lem with  vigor  There  are  white  collar  work- 
ers in  nonessential  Industries  w  ho  can  go  back 
to  the  farms  from  which  they  came.  There 
are  victory  gardens  to  be  encouraged  More 
work  can  be  done  by  women.  Farm  machin- 
ery can  be  pooled.  Many  steps  can  be  taken 
to  increase  production  on  the  farm-s 

We  cannot  solve  our  manpower  problems 
by  whittling  down  the  size  of  our  armed 
forces,  by  permitting  one  .special  group  after 
another  to  obtain  blanket  deferments.  The 
problem  must  be  tackled  at  Its  source.  Every- 
one wants  to  do  his  or  her  share  to  help  win 
the  war  and  must  serve  where  he  or  she  can 
render  the  best  service,  Tlic  decision  cannot 
be  based  upon  personal  desire 

Wl:h  vast  territories  and  lestiurces  at  their 
disposal,  the  Axis  cannot  be  defeated  by  a 
blockade  Victory  will  come  from  decisive 
military  action,  backed  by  an  armed  force 
and  ability  so  overwhelming  superior  that  the 
enemy's  further  action  will  be  futile. 

In  Wcrld  War  No.  1  it  was  our  American 
Expiditionary  Force  of  2,000,000.  udded  to  the 
strength  of  our  allies,  that  made  the  enemy 
surrender  On  November  11,  1918,  the  Allies 
had  32  fresh  divisions  In  reserve.  The  Ger- 
mans only  had  2  The  Allies  had  a  total  of 
213  divisions  The  Germans  had  185.  The 
Germans  were  aware  of  these  figures.  Their 
ability  to  reason  from  *lgures  Is  well  known. 
They  decided  that  they  could  not  win,  and 
they  quit 

Now,  as  then,  the  enemy  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  they  cannot  win.  Now.  as  then, 
we  must  make  them  see  thut  we  are  going 
to  see  the  Job  through. 

Nothing  would  give  the  enemy  greater  aid 
and  comfort  than  a  reduction  in  our  Army 

War  demands  sacrifices.  Sacrifice  Is  the 
price  of  victory.  The  American  people  have 
never  failed  to  answer  the  call  to  duty.  They 
will  -iot  do  so  now. 


H.  R.  1800 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  ntDiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  many  letters  commenting  on  the 


bill  I  have  introduced.  H.  R.  1800,  which 
provides  a  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan. 

Most  of  the  comments  are  highly 
favorable.  An  Indianapolis  friend 
writes: 

I  read  wUh  great  Interest  the  bill  you  have 
Introduced  on  the  pay-as-you-go  plan.  I  also 
allowed  it  to  some  15  or  20  "boys"  on  the 
board  of  accounts  and  several  members  of 
•he  legislature  with  whom  we  happened  to 
b?  lunching  Tuesday  neon,  Withcut  excep- 
tior.  we  all  thought  it  much  the  slmp'est  and 
fairest  proposal  we  had  seen  up  to  now  I 
hone  you  secure  the  passage  fif  this  bill,  as 
It  is  eminently  fair  and  equitable  and  meets 
all  the  objections  I  have  heard  about  letting 
thc;,e  OiT  ca-iy  who  made  mere  Inst  year  thp.n 
they  will  this  year.  Several  persons  have 
told  me  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  their 
taxes  if  we  do  not  have  a  pay-as-you-go  plan. 
I  suppose  the  situation  is  general. 

I  submit  for  consideration  of  the  House 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Indian- 
apo'xi,s  Timc5  and  all  the  other  Scrlpps- 
Howard  papers,  and  a  letter  from  Wayne 
Coy.  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Budget: 

WHICHEVKB    TEAH'S   TAX   IS    HIGHER 

(Editorial  in  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers) 

In  the  testimony  on  the  Ruml  pay-as-you- 
go  income-tax  plan,  practically  all  witnesses 
agree — 

1  ITiat  the  Treasury  would  probably  col- 
lect more  money  under  this  plan,  because 
national  Income  Is  rising,  and  because  taxes 
would  be  collected  at  the  source  before  tax- 
payers had  a  chance  to  spend  all  they  earned; 
and 

2.  That  the  taxpayers  would  be  better  off 
ur.dcr  this  plan,  because  it  would  nd  them 
of  income-tax  debt. 

Yet  the  Treasury  opposes  the  Ruml  plan, 
the  essence  of  which  is  to  base  this  year's 
Income  tax  on  this  year's  income  rather  than 
on  1P42  income. 

Mo.^t  of  the  Treasury's  arguments  were 
demagogic  twmbast.  But  the  Treasury  did 
oiler  one  possibly  valid  criticism  of  the  Ruml 
plan — which  is  that  a  few  f.xppyers  who  hap- 
pe'^ed  to  have  unusually  large  incomes  in 
1942.  and  smaller  incomes  In  1943.  would  pay 
a  lesser  tax  than  they  should  pay,  A  man 
who  made  a  lot  of  money  on  a  war  contract 
in  1942  might  be  an  example. 

Very  well,  why  not  close  this  loophole? 
Neither  Mr  Ruml  nor  anyone  else  advocates 
giving  anybody  a  tax  windfall.  Wliy  not 
provide  that  each  taxpayer  must  pay  his  tax 
on  whichever  year's  income  is  the  larger?  If 
he  made  more  money  in  1942,  he  would  be 
taxed  on  his  1942  Income,  If  his  1943  Income 
is  larger,  he  would  be  taxed  on  that. 

Under  such  a  formula,  proposed  by  Repre- 
sentative LoxTis  Ludlow,  of  Indianapolis, 
those  eo  millionaires  Randolph  Paul  ranted 
about  would  have  to  pay  through  the  nose. 
That  should  make  Mr.  Paul  happy — though 
it  probably  wouldn't.  Anyway,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1944  all  taxpayers  who  could  meet 
those  terms  would  be  out  cf  debt  to  their 
Government. 

An  exception  to  the  whichever-year-is- 
hlgher  rtile.  we  think,  should  be  made  in  the 
case  of  men  entering  the  armed  serrices. 
Otherwise,  a  man  who  gives  up  a  good  civilian 
Job  and  goes  off  to  flght  for  his  coimtry  would 
return  home  after  the  war  owing  his  Govern- 
ment a  tax  debt — or  if  he  was  killed,  he 
would  leave  a  tax  debt  tor  his  widow  to 
pay. 

That  would  be  carrying  Mr.  Paul's  pound- 
of-flesb  pblkMopby  too  far. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  whose  1942  income 
was  13,000.  He  would  owe  a  tax  of  $2688a 
If  he  entered  the  Army  the  first  of  this  year, 
kt  $60  a  monOx.  bis  1943  income  would  be 


$000.  Of  that.  $22  a  month — or  $264— would 
be  deducted  from  his  pay  and  sent  to  his 
wife.  The  soldier  would  have  $33fl  left.  It  Is 
not  likely  he  could  spare  any  of  It  to  pay 
that  $268.80  tax  debt.  He  abouldn't  have  to 
pay.     Nor  should  hJs  wife — or  widow. 

ExEcunvi  Omci  or  the  PKEsmiNT. 
BuaxAU  OF  THi  Btnxar, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  20,  1943. 
Hon    Loris  LroLow, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Louis:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  10.  with  which  you  sent  the  adVT'nce 
print  of  your  bill  and  the  accompanying 
statement  on  your  pay-as-you-go  tux  plan. 
Haiold  D.  Smith  asked  me  to  thank  you  also 
for  the  letter  addressed  to  him. 

Your  plan  is  being  studied  by  our  flac&l 
analysts.  Personally,  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  objectives  of  a  pay-as-you-go  plsoi. 
Without  shifting  at  least  the  largest  portion 
of  income  taxes  to  a  current  basis,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  establish  a  simple  collec- 
tion at  the  source  of  the  income  tax.  Such 
a  system  appears  to  me  essential  for  admin- 
istrative as  well  as  economic  reasons.  A 
special  merit  of  your  plan  appears  to  me  that 
it  takes  care  of  the  argument  that  the  skip- 
ping of  the  year  1942  as  the  basis  for  income- 
tax  payment  would  give  a  windfall  gain  to 
those  who  had  extraordinarily  high  Incomes 
in  that  particular  year.  In  your  plan  either 
1942  or  1943  income — whichever  year  is 
lower — would  be  Bkli^>ed  as  a  basis  for  tax 
payment. 

Personally.  I  am  still  bothered  by  the  idea 
that  the  taxpayer  has  to  file  quarterly  reports 
showing  his  Income  during  the  preceding 
3  months,  according  to  your  plan.  I  think 
it  will  be  especially  difBcult  for  small  busi- 
nessmen or  farmers  to  estimate  their  quar- 
terly income.  I  believe  personally  ttaat  It 
would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  reduce 
ratiier  than  incease  the  number  of  tax 
returns  which  must  be  filed. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  that  your  plan  leaves 
the  door  open  for  an  Increase  In  rates.  If 
one  wants  to  prevent  the  advantage  which 
the  taxpayer  eventually  receives  at  some  time 
In  his  life  or  at  his  death  through  skipping 
a  year's  tax  liability,  then  it  would  be 
possible  to  Increase  the  individual  Income- 
and  estate-tax  rates  now  to  make  up  for  thla 
skipping  of  a  year's  tax  liability. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Watni  Cot, 
Assistant  Director. 


Rebate  on  Income  Taxes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or  DXLAWARB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
short  editorial  appearing  in  the  Jour- 
nal-Every  Evening,  of  Wilmington,  DeL, 
in  the  issue  of  February  19,  IMS.  aa 
follows: 

BXBAR  ON  INCOMZ  TAXS87 

Thote  In  and  out  of  Congress  at  Washington 
who  are  shaping  the  new  income-tax  measur* 
profess  they  have  a  fear  that  adoption  of  a 
paj-as-you-go  plan  for  collecting  tti«  ixtcom* 
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itttemtnt  No   f 
ST«nMKirr  or  imcok*  un  nrxxsc,  mat  i  to  wov.  so,  i»4I 


fMedom  to  BkMi.  wooMD.  and  eftilMrtn  la  tho 
new  world  now  dawniaf . 
llM  tyranniM    ./bleb  Waabtngtoa  atruck 
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Irvica  In  lr.e'.al!ment.-;  or  by  »llhholdlnK  n  part 
of  Miliirtes  at  the  koiinc  would  deprive  the 
Treojiiiry  cf  n  tremrndoud  and  netdrd  bura 
that  UAUally  flt^wa  iti  by  Miirch  Ift 

Yft  there  ui  a  simple  prt.civ>«  hy  which  MUCh 
*iib--tiiritial  payments  cciiild  lye  authorized  and 
encouraged  under  any  plan,  whether  pay  aa 
you  go  or  not  It  is  that  which  ha.s  been  fol- 
lowed for  decadea  by  county  and  municipal 
Bubdlvlslona  throughout  the  land — the  of- 
fering of  a  rebate  for  tax  payments  made 
prior  to  a  certain  date. 

In  the^e  times  of  low-lntereet  rates  a  large 
number  of  taxpayers  In  all  prob.ibllity  would 
be  glud  to  take  advantage  of  a  premium  for 
the  payment  of  the  greater  portion,  if  not  all, 
of  their  Income  taxes  on  or  before  March  15, 
the  first  dead-line  date,  whether  or  not  an  in- 
stallment plan  is  voted 

Of  course,  we  cculd  hardly  expect  the  Gt)V- 
ernment  to  otfer  n.s  high  as  a  5-percent  re- 
brtif  whifh  Is  cvisti)ma!7  in  many  cltiea  and 
towns,  but  the  lure  of  a  reduction  of  3  per- 
cent or  »o  probably  would  induce  early  and 
hoavy  paviiients  by  taxables  In  all  Income 
brackets  and  would  supply  the  Government 
Immediately  with  much  of  the  revenue  It 
ntpds  for  Its  continuing  operation*. 


Steel   Workers'   Union   Financial   Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    Nf  W     YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  FPhrnary  25.  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  a  .statement  in  the  current 
ls.siie  of  Steel  Labor,  publication  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  sum- 
marizing a  60-par,e  financial  audit  of 
the  unions  accounts  by  a  leading  firm  of 
certified  public  accountants.  The  full  re- 
port, which  Is  too  long  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  shows  in  the  most  complete  de- 
tail the  resources  and  liabilities,  income 
and  expenses,  initiation  fees  and  dues, 
of  the  international  union.  Its  districts 
and  local  unions.  It  is  interestinir  to  ob- 
serve that  this  outstandinK  labor  orKani- 
zation,  with  a  membership  exceeding 
700,000.  has  been  built  up  in  the  short 
space  of  6  years.  Its  initiation  fee  is  $3, 
and  dues  payments  are  $1  a  month.  The 
accountants'  report  is  submitted  to  the 
membership  and  made  available  to  the 
general  public  by  the  union's  interna- 
tional officers: 

Philip  Murray,  international  presi- 
dent. 

David  J.  McDonald,  international  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Van  A.  Bittner,  assistant  to  interna- 
tional president. 

Clinton  S.  Golden,  assistant  to  inter- 
national president. 

These  leaders  of  the  C.  I.  O.  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  publication  of  this 
statement,  following  the  example  which 
has  been  set  for  many  years,  notably,  by 
the  Intcrnationnl  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union,  afflliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Lalxir.  headed  by  Mr. 
DaMd  Dubinsky,  of  New  York  City. 


There  beini?  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  orcered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Al'dit  RfPwRT  Snows;  Obowth  of  Stiei. 
Union — Offk tr-s  or  Uni  'N  Maki.  a  Public 
ACCOCMTING    OF  UNION  3   FUNDb 

The  United  Siteel  Workers  of  America  as  of 
November  SO.  i:)42.  had  a  net  wort.h  of  $1  774.- 
905  19.  a  tinancal  report  Ju.st  made  public  by 
the  officers  of  the  union  shows  The  union 
has  a  total  membership  of  725  625 

Covering  the  period  of  May  1  to  November 
30,  the  audit  woi  made  by  Main  &  Co.,  na- 
tionally known  accountants  and  auditors. 
The  report  w.is  signed  by  Philip  Murray,  presi- 
dent; David  J  McDonald,  .secretary- treasurer; 
Van  A.  Bittner  and  Clinton  S  Ookien.  a;*lst- 
ants   to  the  pre-^ideni 

In  a  letter  to  the  membership,  Incorpornted 
In  the  audit,  the  officers  report  that  realiz- 
ing that  from  the  very  beginning  the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  proper  and  accurate 
accounting  of  the  Incoming  and  outgoing  of 
fund.s,  your  o*?lcers  employed  Main  &  Co., 
certified  public  accountants,  to  advise,  recom- 
mend and  oth.erwl.-^e  assist  in  prescribing 
the  form  of  account  controls  and  stattmcnts 
for  use  by  the  International  office,  as  well  as 
for  use  by  the  local  unions  chartered  by  our 
organization." 

CO\ ERS  60-PACE   BOOK 

The  aiidlt.  printed  In  a  60-page  book,  Is 
perhaps  the  m.->st  ccmprehensise  public  ac- 
counting of  funds  ever  made  by  u  labor 
union. 

"The  extent  of  the  accounts  and  entries 
which  are  requl.-ed  to  record  our  financial 
afTairs  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
our  1  800  local  unlors  with  a  total  member- 


ship of  726. 625  account  to  the  Internntknal 
office    monthly." 

T?ie  rep<jrl  It  divided  into  six  separute 
■tatements-  (1)  a  sum  total  of  the  unloni 
reatjurces.  liabilities,  and  net  worih;  (2»  a 
KUm  total  of  income  and  exp^-nses  from  May 
1  to  November  30.  1942;  (3)  summary  state- 
ment of  Initiation  fees.  dues,  and  per  capita 
refunds  by  districts;  (4)  statement  of  Inter- 
national office  expense:  (5)  statement  of  disq- 
uiet office  expense,  (6)  dot.illed  statemrnt 
of  initiation  fees.  due**,  and  per  capita  re- 
funds  by    districts   and    l<:>cal    unions 

In  the  period  covered  by  the  audit,  the 
union  collected  $3,552,342  05  from  Initiation 
fees,  dues,  and  miscellaneous  sources,  and 
refunded  to  local  unions  the  sum  of  $947,- 
139  14  and  expended  lor  the  operation  of  the 
International  and  district  offices  a  total  of 
$2,304,015  IG,  leaving  an  excess  of  Income 
over   expense   of   $301.137  75 

SHOWS     INTTRNATIONAl.     EXPFNSFS 

"For  the  7  months  ending  Novtnibor  30, 
1942.  the  expenditures  of  our  International 
office  amounted  to  $730  761  14.  the  nature  of 
which  Is  clearly  shewn  m  statement  No  4. " 
the  officers  report.  "The  pcrs<nnil  of  our 
international  office  Is  compcjsed  of  58  em- 
ployees In  addition  to  the  4  elected  officers. 

"In    connection    with    the    cpe-ratlon    and 
maintenance   of   our   39   districts   the    inter- 
national    office    expended     $1573  254  02.     the 
nature    of    which    is    clearly    summarized    In 
•      •      •      this  report      It   will   aL-o  be   ncited 
from   this  statement   that   the  regularly  em- 
ployed  personnel   of   the   districts   numbered 
561    per-on.--      During    the    7    months'    period 
covered     by    this    repcjrt.    2  068    members    of 
I    local    unions   were    occasionally   employed    to 
I    serve  en  committees  engaged   l:i  wage   i^Crtle 
'    and  other  conferences." 


AcDiT  Report — United  Steel  Workers 

M.\Y    1    TO  NOV     30,    19«2 

(  Edttor's  tfOTT — Below  are  printed  the  first  3  statements  from  the  audit  cf  the  United 
Steel  Workers  boots  covering  the  period  May  1  to  Nov.  30.  1942.  It  was  deemed  inad- 
visable to  prli.t  the  entire  report  m  Steel  Labor,  because  it  covers  a  60-page  bLH)k  Copies 
of  the  report  nave  been  widely  distributed.  Local  unions  are  urged  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  report  at  their  local  meetings  ) 

Statement  No.  1 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENTS   OF    RESOURCES   AND   LIABILITIFS    AT    DATES    INDICATED 


l;.-..  '.r  .-s 

Apr.  30,  1942 

Nov,  30,  1942 

InciT«se  f-f") 

ordeerems*'  (— ) 

since  Apr.  30, 

194 1> 

ra,«h 

Invrstnient  sacurities:  Tnlted  8tat«8  and  Canadian  War  bonds 

uUkv  funds  ami  frfher  n-itivables 

Instrlct  olf.oe  fund?    

Loans  ami  advanrt'S  t'l  niiplovii's 

$1.410.1. ■MM? 
67.  000.  00 

:«,591.72 
1.  »03. 16 

21. 19«.  7,^ 
3,  ii22.  75 

tl,  4I.V'i*n  42 

Si  000  00 

29,  -XXX  SI 
18.  713.  9y 

20,ftS7.  l.^ 

2.  rm.  00 

+$S.  706  .V? 
4-25,  OtlO  00 

+2,  742.  09 
+  13,  9ia83 

Loans  t><  k>tal  and  other  Coninilttee  of  Industrial  Organixationa 
iiuion" .. 

^.a  7fio  40 

Returned  checks . . . . .....    ...  . 

—  1  088.  7S 

Y\M<\  Assets: 

lt.alf»lali>  and  biiildlne  

53,  714.  38 

77, 53$.  05 

300.000.00 
8S,7»2.M 

-1-24,324.67 

4300  0(111  IO 

liiruiturc  and  ftTtares  tnet  of  depreciation) 

45,  771.  SO 

-1-10.  Ol'l  i«i 

45,771.50 

35.\702.68 

+310,  021  00 

Total  resources 

l,Vi6,  U2.M 

81,  216.  M 

3,  441  28 

7,  7ti7.  21 

MO,  UOU.  00 

1,031,  las.  02 

12fi.S4fi.  67 

5,  (Ml   25 

23,4«1.  91 

+363^052.1$ 

44.^.''.*  73 

+  2.  54*.  00 

+ 15.  HH.  TO 

— 9G0  000  00 

Le.ss  liabilities: 

.Accounts  »n<l  bills  iini>aM  .. ... 

Kmployecs  War  Itinil  piiriliase  fund    

Awrued  si'CJal  »ecurit>  aii<l  otLtr  taxes  on  nlariesand  wages 

Ailvancvs  by  Congnssof  Industrial  OrpiaiiatioDs 

T  otal  liabilities 

1,  U62,  42S.  40 

l.VL  ?M  tC<                 MM   \1t.   '.T 

Net  worth,  rrrresrcted  1  r  the  excess  of  resourrei  over  UaMlltiea. 

513.  717.  44 

1.  774,  905  19 

-H,  ail.  187.78 

'IIk'  -.lurrw  In  rrt  »orlh  •im.-  .\tir  30,  1M3^  npffsetit*- 

N.t  inponip.  MAf  1  t<>  Nov   30.  1M2  fUetolMnt  No.  2) 

A(lvitnn-<  by  (onfrrru  (if  Imlnitrlal  flr|p»nlfiHUrt|n  |mih|||| 

(Ml,  000  to 

Itcrt Mie  In  net  irortb 

1  .■  '    '""  ''t 
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not  relinquish  the  fundamental  liberties  on 
which   democracy    de})ends 

World    uiutv    dws    not    mean    a    World    of 


Donald  Claude  Dobbins 


Of  some  mf^n  It  Is  trtily  said  thn.t  they  6o 
their  tusk  well  and  they  can  do  no  other. 
Thev  mav  be  tearhers.  or  Dhv*lc:ans.  s^oecial- 
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BtaUmtnt  No   f 
tTATCMnrr  or  mcoan  &in>  kxtembk,  mat  i  to  wov.  *e,  imi 

laenme: 

liiilistlon  (ren  ni'l  dnif  ((it«l4:rnaif  No.  J): 

Inltfaitinn  le«i  rreelvt-l  $3fr«.(>6e  00 

Less    Per  c»|.tu  rounds 142.  2^2  R» 

»2il.  :s6.  47 

Dues  reoiived 8,ian,87;<  70 

L«N">    I'cr  I'Hpita  refuudj HtM.HM.til 

2,S46,ni:(»9 

$2,  597,  8(13  !A 

IrtiTfst  n>cnve<t  Iroiu  invt-stmeBts.... . -  300.00 

LinLttl.'.  of  I'uiliiiu*. ..     t.vrwj  IK) 

L<-s»    Huii'linc  tnaiiitenaiice  co't 2,617.08 

3, 1*^2.  92 

C:iin  In  f<>r»i<rn  eichaDRe 3,916.  43 

Tutalincnine : J-'^J^^ 

IcternslknaJ  officr  (sUteinc-nt  No.  4) 730,761  14 

l>istrk't  ofliees  (sUUMueni  No,  5) 1,573.254.02 

Total  expense    A^^'^J^ 

F.xress  ol  inoonieovfr  eiprn.se.  May  I  In  Nov.  30,  K<42 301,  is7,  75 

Statement  No.  3 

srMMART  STATCMnrr  or  ormATioif  rcss.  DUia,  and  peb  captta  retunds,  bt  districts,  mat  i 

TO  NOV.    30,    1942 


Dsuict 

Kiceipts 

Per  capita  refuiuls 

Initiation  fi^es 

Dues 

Iu:tiat!()n  fofs 

1 

Pue<' 

I    Nfw  Fncbui'l     ..." 

K  722.  00 

21,  S.<»1  (10 

s,  .'SJt  no 

1H,44ZU0 

74,K17  (XI 
46,  993.  Of) 

122, 1 10.  00 
41.  275.  56 
.■13,544.^0 

r^S,  246  ,'') 
3.3.  724  00 
37.  764.  no 
45.  797.  00 
76.  713.  M 
54,  .V<«.  7.'. 

101,  m..  no 

47, 789.  fA 

MUt,  902.  75 

52.252.00 

.W.  S35.  ;<i 

44.  729.  50 

143.  240.  UO 

140.  (<3A.  00 

8f.,  820.  10 

17,  flTt)  00 

92,  973.  71 

32,  173.  lis 

36,  153.  H) 

145,  446.  .V) 

1(M,  721.00 

100,  831   .SO 

74.  977.  32 

82,  94.'>.  23 

383,  224.  $.'> 

106,  270.  fi,-; 

71,  747.  75 

lai,  l.-^).  hO 

4,  Mi.  2.-> 

45.9Hl.fiO 

14,  580  £0 

97,  S80.  25 

3,  763.  50 

120.  (XI 

iz  24a  67 

7,  293.  ffi) 
J.H41  Xi 
6.147.34 

2,  OSa.  00 

8,  OCX.  35 
2.  75»V  33 
2.  477.  32 
2.113.35 
1,3CV».  f* 

9M  42 
2,111   67 

603.99 

U\  WH*.  H4 

■i,  hUx  48 

1.923.  48 

2,  074  00 
3,299.77 
6,733.64 
2, 9»».'..  33 

194..% 
6,41S..'B 
1,3M0.  08 
1.U71.67 
LSft.-,.  14 
],0fi7.  33 
4,  51(1.  32 
3,5t»2.9» 

3,  .'i54.  6ft 
14,  359.  67 

4,  878.  03 
4. 049.  91 
6,  679.  t)5 

13.^  33 
5, 133.  72 

106.67 

5k  375.  92 

92  83 

;^15,  g2K.  91 

2    New  York  City 

18,583.00 

3.  Utica,  N.  Y 

4.  Buffalo,  N    Y 

1 1.  MO.  60 
:«!,  524.  75 
10,  310. 90 

6    Crritnil  and  western  Canada  

6,  2'..1.  U) 
21,  19t)  00 

H.  aw,  00 

7.  725. 00 
6,  i40  (10 

4,  121.00 

2,aM  no 

«,  ,S(W.  (10 

1,812.00 

27.  115.00 

5.  07f..  50 
\  H24.  H\ 
^  222  00 
9.887.00 

2(1,  3)1.(10 

*,  4*6.00 

,183  00 

19.  2.'«  .V) 

4.  142.  (JU 
3,  21h.  (lU 

5.  .W5.  .10 
3.  «0  no 

14,256.00 
10,  749.  00 

la  667.  no 
35,063.00 
14,634  00 
U  195.00 

20,  28.^  (10 
4*  16.00 

1Z723  75 
32(1  00 

Vb,  127.  75 
27H.50 

13,  141  38 

7    Philu.lcli  bta          

34,  'Oil  00 

8    Haltiniore           

8,  830.  75 

9    Ht'thiel.t'ui.  Pa . 

9,370.75 

in    Wilkes- Iljirrr                                    

11,449.25 

19.  OOC.  75 

12.  John'-'own.  Pa  . . .... 

l.i   CfmrltToi-Moueefien  ......... ...... .. 

i:}.  fMl.fi9 
25,  291,  75 

14   McKpe.<i>ort _..,.,....._..— 

!.'■.  Honit-.stead 

1«    !v.iith  fiHl«'-Ha«>lwoo<l    

17.  I.uwrenccvllle-Nortli  Side 

in.  McKt**.  Itocks 

19   Tartntum 

W    ^mbridfe        . -. 

11,947.40 
27, 970.  44 
13,  237.  83 
12.  fiOl.SH 
11,247.13 
35, 621. 00 
35,266,65 

21.  Sharon — — 

22.  Chflrkstnn.  W.  Va 

2S.  Stfubenvilk-  Wh«cUDg_ 

24.  Coliin:hu.«  ....  _ 

"^^    Cirii  innnli .. --- --- 

21,  757.  48 
4,  417.  .50 

23.290.73 
8,502.75 
h,  767. 01 

2«.  YooDjistown — _ 

27.  Canton 

>.  CUvjUind 

?'    Ilofrolt                .     ..     

37,  252.  88 
27,  230.  75 
4!i.  75R.  85 
19,  183.  33 

»».  In<twniij>oli« 

'i\    (  aluniet         . ... - 

20.911.20 

inn.  033. 44 

23.  Milwaukee      

S3.  Minnesota  and  Iron  Ranges..- 

34.   Pt    Ixiuis    .    

M.S.  Southeastern _.. 

:vi    Southern        

36,  71.5.  25 
18.  232.  61 
27,508.73 
1,1-2.5.81 
12,819.27 

37    T.ia*            

4.  180  87 

>.  AVt"^  coast-.— 

3«t,  rtah             

Sundry  unchartered 

26,  762.  54 
957.00 

ToLiilf        — 

.591,  069.  00 

3,150,873.70 

142,2h2.53 

804,  856.  61 

WaskiDfton'f  Birthday  and  tke  Russian 
Anny  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  8ENATB  OP  THB  UNITED  8TATB8 

Thursday,  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoko  an  address 
delivered  tv  th«  senior  Senator  Xrom 


Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  at  the  celebration  of 
the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army,  held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  Yoiic  City,  February  22,  1943,  under 
the  auspices  of  Soviet  Russia  Today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoitD, 
as  follows: 

Today  is  Washington'!  Birthday.  We  are 
assembled  in  celebration  at  an  event  much 
more  closely  connected  with  Washington  and 
his  Ideals  than  most  persons  realize.  For 
thia  year  Is  the  twenty-flXtb  anniveraary  of 
the  organization  at  the  people's  army  of 
Btusia.  This  army,  which  has  already  done 
so  much.  Is  destined  to  be  honored,  as  Wash' 
iagton's  baa  bsni,  as  an  army  which  brought 


freedom  to  Busn.  woomb.  and  eliUdrMi  la  th« 

new  world  now  dawnlnf . 

The  tyrannies  .Ttilcb  Washington  struck 
against  war*  tbosa  wbldi  hladarad  tbt  growth 
and  development  of  tndlrldual  man.  The 
tyrannies  of  c4d  Rusate  kept  the  peofdc  sut>- 
moged.  Pi^eed  by  the  people's  army,  Ruaata 
today  knows  what  she  is  fighting  for  Men, 
women,  and  even  children  have  tasted  free- 
dom. They  call  it  good.  And  for  It  today 
they  willingly  aacrlAce. 

Jefferson  tells  us  that  Voltaire  described  the 
European  despotisms  of  his  day  as  govern- 
ments where  every  man  was  either  the  ham- 
mer or  the  anvil.  No  wonder  Jefferson's  In- 
terpretation of  America's  mission  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  great  oath,  when  he  said, 
"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  Ood,  etema) 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man." 

Could  any  man  describe  Hitler^  concept  of 
government  any  better  than  Voltaire  did?  In 
the  Nazi  worid  could  there  be  any  person 
left  who  is  not  either  a  hammer  or  an  anvil? 
In  the  light  of  a  study  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  those  mighty  revolutions,  like  the 
Russian,  which  have  followed  in  Its  wake, 
more  and  more  we  see  the  tmity  of  aim  in 
these  great  conflicts.  T^e  present  war,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  democratic  ideals 
of  the  Big  Pour,  Is  fast  alining  the  world 
into  two  camps,  one  fighting  for  free  men, 
the  other  for  the  preservation  of  the  single- 
will  state,  which  means  the  death  of  liberty 
and  freedom. 

Democracy  is  fast  being  reconcelved.  It 
is  no  longer  a  nationalist  movement  to  ac- 
complish some  competitive  purpose  in  a 
world  of  conflict  and  contest.  Today  de- 
mocracy, as  conceived  by  the  United  Nations 
In  support  of  a  world-wide  charter  defending 
free  nations,  represents  a  spirit  of  service 
built  upon  self-restraint  and  self-control, 
fighting  that  the  proceesos  of  peace  and  good- 
will wlU  have  a  chanoe  in  the  world.  De- 
mocracy now  seems  to  have  but  a  single 
thought — to  serve — that  men.  women,  and 
children  may  enjoy  lives  economically  full, 
culturaUy  complete,  and  free  from  burden- 
ing concern  and  weary.  World-wide  democ« 
racy  strives  tor  the  better  life.  int«matlon- 
ally  seeking  to  be  a  better  neighbor — na- 
tionally the  desire  of  thoughtlul  nations  and 
free  peoples.  Surely  the  Dnited  Nations  are 
fighting  to  bring  into  existence  that  world 
of  which  Washington  dreamed  when  he 
wrote:  "On  these  occasions  I  consider  how 
mankind  may  be  connected,  like  one  great 
family,  in  fraternal  ties  •  •  •"  and  "My 
first  wish  is  •  •  •  to  aee  the  whtrfe  wmld 
In  peace,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  it  as  one 
band  of  brothers  striving  (to  determine)  who 
should  contribute  moat  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind." 

World  economic  and  i^ysical  unity  U  an 
unavoidable  fact.  World  social,  legal,  and 
cultxiral  unity  has  been  more  a  fact  than  is 
generaUy  realized.  Writers  have  long  tended 
to  emphasize  the  differences  between  peoplea. 
An  entirely  new  picture  would  appear  If  they 
shoiUd  undertake  to  point  out  the  similari- 
ties. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  the  universal 
acceptance  of  democracy  we  have  the  essen- 
tial of  world  unity.  With  free  peoples.  In 
free  nations  where  individual  rights  protect 
and  enlarge  the  citlaen  and  where  self-re- 
straint and  united  control  preserve  the  na- 
tion, a  united  world  to  possible. 

A  man  must  enjoy  at  least  four  freedcnns 
to  be  In  any  true  sense  a  man.  Be  may  give 
over  political  nils  to  one  man  to  make  war 
or  to  many  men  to  plan  (or  peace.  He  nay 
allow  the  rich  or  the  worker  in  any  eom- 
mtmity  to  have  control  of  the  commoD  Inter- 
■sU.    But  in  so  delegating  power,  be  must 
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deaerlptlve  word  of  his  father,  he  would  use 
the   word   "loyalty."     D.  C.  Dobbins  was  no 


On  this  date  immediately  preceding  the   j   Americans    resent    Inconvcnlenoea.    Amerl- 
annlversary    of    the    birth    of    the    Nation's       cans  reaent  shortage  of  gasoline.     They  re- 
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nnt  relinquish  the  fundampntal  liberties  on 
which   derrnxracy   depends 

World  unity  does  not  mean  a  «orld  of 
bllM;  It  means  a  world  much  like  our  own 
America,  where  strut?t:!e  and  cla-'h  of  Interest 
BtUl  prevail  but  whore  peaceful  cooperation 
of  over  fifty-odd  political  Jurisdictions  maken 
possible  a  given  end  The  world  may  fast 
become  Iilce  our  own  xrent  cities,  where  men 
have  complex  cUizenehlp  and  some  no  citi- 
rensijip.  yet  all  stand  as  Individuals  before 
the  law.  The  world  of  the  United  Nations 
means  merely  that  condition  where  states 
may  pull  agalnat  each  other,  some  alone,  some 
In  regions  of  interest,  yet  all  may  unite  for 
the  common  good 

I  may  see  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
example  of  unity  before  I  die,  but  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  a  better  workuiR  one  I  love  to 
read  of  Utopias  I  nm  a  believer  In  the 
Grand  Course- the  millennium— but  It  will 
not  come  by  flat  It  will  come  from  8tru(?gle. 
planning,  experiment,  and  cixiperatlon.  I  am 
not  one  to  despair  wh^^n  the  world  seems  to 
falter  on  Its  way  to  tlie  attainment  of  such 
an  objective.  It  would  indicate  an  ignorance 
of  history  to  expect  complete  success  for  so 
great  an  undertaking  without  many  an  ap- 
parent failure  I  have  full  faith  In  the  at- 
Ulnment  of  new  world  unity.  But  this  better 
world  can  never  come  without  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concept  of  the  importance  of  the 
Individual  Democracy,  with  Jefferson  s  four 
Xreedoms.  is  essential  to  such  an  attainment 
As  he  held  the  Key  to  the  successful  working 
of  our  great  federation  of  Stales  and  dUtunt 
Territories,  so.  I  believe,  he  set  forth  the 
formula  for  successful  world-wide  unity  of 
the  nations. 

Russia  brought  unity  by  making  a  union  of 
republics  America  brought  unity  by  creat- 
.^  Ing  the  United  Stau-s  where  each  State  Is 
guaranteed  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Russia  has  united  peoples  succes.sfuUy 
and  BO  have  we  World  unity  will  follow 
either  or  both  these  methods 

Soviet  Russia's  first  25  years  of  hl.<=tory 
resemble  our  own  first  25  years  The  Ideals 
of  the  American  Revolution  strtick  so  hard 
at  age-old  Injustices  that  of  course  the  Rev- 
olution was  misunderstood  from  one  end  of 
our  world  to  the  other.  The  Russian  revolu- 
tion also  struck  at  age-old  Injustices,  and  it, 
too.  was  t)ound  to  be  misunderstood. 

Both  revolutions  today,  though,  can  be 
Judged  In  their  true  light  by  their  accom- 
plishments. Tonight  we  turn  to  the  idealism 
behind  each  revolution  The  sacrifices  of 
each  make  Insignificant  every  purpose  except 
the  Idealistic  aspirations  upon  which  both 
revolutions  rest. 

A  nation  which  makes  the  principles  of 
lend-lea.se  a  national  policy  Is  a  nation  which 
sees  farther  than  Us  own  Iwrders.  A  nation 
which  recognizes  the  eviis  of  a  system  of 
thought  which  would  again  enslave  men, 
women,  and  chlJdren  In  a  government  where 
all  persons  muat  be  clher  a  hammer  or  an 
anvil  is  freeing  not  only  Itself  but  the  people 
of  the  world  when  It  drives  Its  enemies  out. 
America  and  Russia  came  Into  this  war  as 
chance  allies,  forced  to  fight  back  aggressive 
attacks.  Tliey  are  today  fast  becoming  nat- 
ural allies  liecause  the  freedom  uf  men, 
women,  and  children  Is  t>ecomlng  their  Joint 
objective. 

In  the  sacrifices  of  the  Russian  Peoples 
Army  and  the  accomplishment  of  Its  great 
victories  the  world  now  sees  the  strength  of 
men  and  women  united  In  a  fight  for  liberty. 
We  revere  the  dead,  we  honor  the  living  of 
this  great  Army  l>ecRU8e  we  know,  as  Lincoln 
knew  at  Gettysburg,  that  the  dead  have  not 
died  In  vain,  that  the  Nation  they  represent 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
these  republics  of  many  peoples  shall  not 
peiish  from  the  earth. 


Donald  Claude  Dobbitii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ii.iiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 14  1.1-st,  Donald  Claude  Dnibbins,  a 
j  former  Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  hved  in  ChampaiKii,  III., 
pas.sed  away.  He  was  a  brilliant  lawyer, 
a  skilful  legislator,  and  a  fine  citizen. 
A  beau'iful  tribute  wa.s  paid  to  him  by 
H.  Clifford  Northcctt.  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Champa:!;n,  111.,  on 
February  17.  1943.  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  primed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  best  known  poem  that  Alfred  Tenny- 
Bon  ever  wrote  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
When  he  passed  from  "this  bourne  of  time 
and  place"  there  would  be  "no  sadness  of  fare- 
well "  Most  of  us  admire  him  for  such  an 
expression  and  doubtless  would  ourselves 
echo  that  wish  for  the  time  when  we  leave 
the  earthly  scene.  But  life  does  not  seem  to 
be  built  111  a  way  to  insure  the  fulfillment 
of  such  a  hope  In  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  known  and  loved  us,  as  <;ur  hearts  sti 
eloquently  testify  this  day.  The  event  whose 
stern  reality  we  face  v/ould  be  Infinitely 
harder  to  bear  If  there  were  not  the  real  and 
beautiful  sadness  In  our  hearts  as  we  gather 
here  Rt  this  altar  of  aftection  to  do  at  least 
somethlni?  to  express  our  respect  and  love 
for  Donald  Claude  IX)bblns 

For  one,  I  make  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
sadness  that  wells  up  In  my  heart  as  I  think 
of  him  whose  silent  form  is  before  \is.  I  count 
It  part  of  the  price  that  one  pays  faithfully 
for  the  privilege  of  sharlUR  In  friendship  with 
a  noble  soul  But  there  is  somothinR  more 
than  s.idiiess  present  here  tcKlay.  There  is 
challenge,  there  is  gratitude,  there  is  hope, 
and  we  find  some  of  It  exprestrd  In  the  last 
testament  of  another  poet,  who  voiced  his 
thoughts  In  these  words: 

"These  ears  can  hear  your  words  no  more 

However  fondly  yov  may  speak. 
For  mv  s.-'.ke  then,  with  words  of  love 
The  living  cheer  and  help  the  weak. 

"Chrrlsh  my  memory  In  your  heart 

But  lest  It  grow  a  selfish  thmq 
Mnke  channels  for  a  thou.sand  streams 
Of  which  my  love  shall  be  the  spring  " 

The  streams  of  memory  are  Indeed  many 
as  we  pause  In  siicred  tribute  To  me,  there 
is  the  memory  of  D.  C  Dobb;n.s  as  a  neigh- 
bor. For  12  years  I  passed  his  home  each 
day  en  my  way  to  my  work  Naturally,  we 
would  meet  and  exchange  greetings  of  one 
sort  or  another.  Short  stops  In  his  house 
embellished  our  contacts  No  long  visits 
were  ours,  but  I,  like  many  of  you,  found 
that  a  sense  of  understanding  and  good  will 
had  grown  up  upon  which  I  feel  that  both 
of  us  relied.  The  life  of  this  man  was 
nelght>orly  In  the  finest  use  of  the  term.  No 
attitude  of  self-satisfaction  or  arrogant  dis- 
regard for  the  Interests  of  others  possessed 
his  sovil  Nelghborliness.  of  course,  pos- 
sessed him  In  the  larger  contacts  of  his  life, 
In  business  and  community  responsibilities. 
and  those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  regarded 
him  as  a  true  democrat. 

Another  stream  that  has  flowed  through 
and  Irom  his  life  U  that  of  resourcefulness. 


Of  some  mf^n  It  Is  truly  said  thnt  they  6o 
their  task  well  and  they  can  do  no  other. 
They  may  tie  teachers,  or  physicians,  special- 
ists in  scientific  study,  or  merchants  dealing 
with  one  particular  proc'uct,  cr  artisans  in 
some  one  particular  trade  Tlielr  ten^.p^ra- 
ments,  their  capacille.  seem  to  limit  their 
Interests  We  feel  cf  them  thnt  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostle  Paul  wculd  apnly  when 
i  he  said.  "This  one  thing  I  do  "  But  D  C. 
Dabblns.  while  he  was  an  attorney  of  top 
rank,  could  do  more  than  one  thing.  He 
c^uid  have  b?cn  succes-ful  in  many  other 
fields  of  endeavor  had  he  set  his  mind  to  It. 
He  could  have  been  a  success.'ul  teacher  ps 
he  started  out  to  be  In  his  youthful  years; 
he  would  not  have  failed  ;i-s  a  merchant  as  his 
record  In  business  study  amply  testifies;  he 
could  have  been  an  effective  diplomat  in  gov- 
ernmental service  as  his  record  vi  understand- 
ing of  varied  peoples  has  show  n;  he  could  have 
been  a  great  executive,  as  his  Insights  and 
plans  In  postal  problems  so  amply  revealed; 
he  could  have  been  a  creative  engineer  as 
his  Jeffersonlan  Inventiveness  has  shown  in 
a  hundred  ways  He  was  always  Interested 
In  politics  In  the  hlgheet  use  of  that  term, 
and  8  -rved  well  in  the  distinguished  place 
to  which  the  people  had  elected  him  This 
wide  range  of  Interests  did  not  detract  him 
from  his  chosen  profes.sion  of  law  where  in 
some  measure  he  used  this  cosmopolitan  set 
of  interests  with  remarkable  effectiveness 
both  for  himself  and  for  those  whom  he 
served.  D.  C.  Dobbins  was  a  resourceful 
man. 

From  this  life  lliere  flowed  a  practice  of 
thoroughness.  Nj  shoddy  work  came  from 
his  hands  or  from  his  brain  I  have  read 
numbers  of  letters  that  he  has  written  and 
some  briefs  that  he  has  prepared,  and  one 
could  eiusily  see  that  they  were  the  product 
of  a  careful  and  comprehensive  mind  This 
characteristic  Is  seen  In  everything  that  he 
did.  whether  it  be  in  making  a  shell  in  his 
basement,  preparing  his  material  for  a  trial 
at  law.  the  planning  of  a  house,  organizing 
a  political  strategy,  writing  a  resolution,  or 
toastmasterlng  at  a  banquet — he  always  did 
his   work    thoroughly   and   well. 

From  his  life  there  flowed  a  stream  of  af- 
fection for  his  home  and  his  family.  While 
on  the  whole,  life  had  sung  a  lovely  song, 
there  were  parts  In  which  strains  of  sadnc<=a 
were  dominant  But  D  C  Dobbins  bid  the 
song  go  on,  and  he  found  that  the  years 
brought  again,  as  he  prayed  they  would,  new 
harmony  and  peace.  He  loved  his  home  To 
htm  It  was  a  thrlne.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  h;8  appreciation  of  the  tender  care  that 
was  given  him  by  his  wife  and  his  children. 
He  never  realized  the  Ioniser  hours  of  peace 
and  quiet  to  be  spent  in  the  home  of  his 
dreams,  when  the  rush  of  heavy  respon- 
sibility should  be  shifted  to  the  shou'ders 
cf  others  But  he  did  have  the  Joy  of  giviiig 
to  many  who  came  to  hi«  home  the  unforget- 
table hotpitality  of  a  generous  man  The 
recipients  of  his  kindness  and  hospitality  are 
here  today  In  large  numbers 

One  can  never  fully  estimate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  life  without  recognizing  the 
stream  of  helpful  humor  that  flowed  from 
him  with  cleansing  power  Like  another 
great  son  of  Illinois,  he  hMd  the  unusual  abil- 
ity of  seeing  In  critical  situations  the  humor- 
ous aspects  of  clrcumsUnces  in  which  he  was 
involved  or  that  others  might  be  Involved. 
This,  on  more  than  tme  occasion,  has  brought 
him  success  in  his  profession  and  satisfaction 
to  his  countless  friends.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  many  of  cur  public  events  sought  him 
as  a  master  of  ceremonies  who  might  bring 
to  the  occasion  a  clean,  helpful,  and  happy 
spirit.  In  this  service  D.  C.  Dobbins  was 
unique 

Prom  this  life  flowed  the  blessing  of  a  loyal 
friendship  I  think  that  if  his  son.  who  knew 
his  father  so  well,  and  whom  his  father  loved 
with  such  manly  tenderness,  were  to  give  on* 
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<leacr1ptlTe  word  of  his  father,  be  would  use 
the  word  "loyalty."  D.  C.  Dobbins  was  no 
man  to  go  back  on  his  friends  and  loved  ones 
when  the  "going"  was  hard. 

I  remember  that  when  Mr.  Dobbins  re- 
turned home  after  his  first  session  In  Con- 
gress he  said  to  a  group  of  us.  "I  know  of  no 
■esslon  of  Congress  of  which  I  would  rather 
be  a  Member  than  this  one  "  He  was  a  friend 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
wave  of  criticism,  however  strong,  could  take 
from  him  the  love  and  loyalty  he  had  for  the 
man  he  knew  and  loved  as  a  friend.  Doubt- 
less there  are  other  political  and  business 
associates  who  shared  In  the  priceless  treasure 
of  his  loyal  friendship. 

Prom  this  life  flowed  the  Joy  of  work  well 
done.  In  his  profession  he  held  a  rightful 
place  among  the  leaders.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  opinions  of  this  man  always 
merited  respect  and  generally  received  it. 
As  I  stand  here  today  I  cannot  help  but  think 
of  another  day  when  I  stood  here  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  when  we  sought  to  honor 
the  memory  of  his  brother,  O  B.  Dobbins, 
What  a  pair  of  brothers  they  were.  Different, 
and  yet  alike.  Each  seemed  to  supplement 
the  other. 

We  are  grateful  today  for  the  public  service 
that  this  man  has  rendered  through  various 
civic  groups.  The  Rotary  Club  of  the  city 
will  miss  his  sound  counsel  and  hearty  com- 
radeship D  C.  Dobbins  was  a  man  of  char- 
acter A  loyal  member  and  lover  of  this  great 
church. 

••Here  wse  a  man,  we  say.  upstanding, 
rugged,  direct,  determined.  honorable, 
strong— and  yet  sympathetic,  gracious,  gen- 
tle. For  gentleneflB.  when  It  weds  with  man- 
hood, makes  the  man." 

We  surely  need  men  such  as  D.  C.  Dobbins 
In  the  dlfllcult  days  we  face 
"God  glTe  us  men !     A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
ready  hands: 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  offlce  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  ofBce  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  He; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 
winking: 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog 

In  public  duty,  and  In  private  thinking. 

For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn 
creeds. 

Their  large  profession,  and  their  little  deeds. 

Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lol  Preedom  weeps. 

Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting  Justice 

sleeps  " 
DC    Dobbins  tea  his  day  was  one  answer 
to  this  prayer. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Tannell  Be- 
fore Jewish  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  lows 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  nrr.Tjrmt  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Tunhxll]  at  a  gath- 
ering of  Jewish  War  Veterans  in  New 
York  February  21.  1JK3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxoorb, 
as  follows: 


On  this  date  Immediately  preceding  the  > 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  hero,  who  was  in  effect  ita  founder, 
it  is  fitting  that  our  minds  ttim  back  to  a 
recognition  of  the  honor  due  other  heroes, 
other  Americans  who  have  participated  in 
the  great  struggle  for  democracy  throughout 
the  world.  It  was  the  great  struggle  led  by 
the  patriots  under  George  Washington  which 
made  democracy  possible  in  the  world. 
Democracy,  or  the  rvile  of  the  people  them- 
selves, was  a  new  idea  at  the  time  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  the  American 
people.  The  theory  that  sovereignty  came 
from  the  people  below,  rather  than  from  the 
rulers  above,  waa  a  novel  one.  The  success  of 
the  American  Revolution  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  21  democratic  governments  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  accomplishment 
was  not  entirely  the  deed  of  any  one  man. 
The  principle  of  the  right  to  govern  was  one 
which  appealed  to  the  average  man  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  formation  of  govern- 
ments based  upon  that  thought  represented 
the  determined,  united,  and  effective  effort  of 
the  people  of  the  world  to  govern  themselves. 

We  are  met  tonight  to  voluntarily  honor 
a  hero  of  World  War  No.  1.  In  doing  this  our 
purpose  Is  not  entirely  to  elevate  this  par- 
ticular Individual.  Our  pvirpose  is  to  pay 
homage  to  the  qualities  represented  by  him 
and  other  American  heroes.  I  shall  not  to- 
night commend  Benjamin  Kauffman,  and  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  his  record  because  he 
la  of  the  Jewish  faith,  nor  because  of  his 
race.  I  honor  him  tonight  because  of  his 
being  a  great  American.  You  of  the  Jewish 
race  have  a  right  to  a  family  pride  in  him. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  a  larger  body,  a 
more  numerous  body,  the  American  people. 
America  delights  to  honor  her  loyal  sons, 
whatever  their  race,  or  whatever  their  re- 
ligion. The  heroes  of  our  Nation  should  be 
honored  not  alone  by  the  American  people, 
but  by  mankind.  Their  acts  of  heroism  bene- 
fited not  alone  their  Nation,  but  the  whole 
world.  The  effect  of  the  heroism  of  American 
boys  is  world-wide.  Admirers  of  American 
heroism  should  be  as  nimierous  as  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  heroism.  The  commander  of 
your  great  organisation  is  honored  tonight 
by  reason  of  deeds  which  he  performed,  of 
valor  which  he  displayed,  of  heroism  which 
was  mnate  in  him.  Men  do  not  perform  acU 
of  heroism  for  the  glory  which  they  receive. 
Acts  of  heroism  are  performed  by  men  to 
whom  such  acts  are  natural.  Being  con- 
stituted as  they  were,  believing  as  they  did. 
they  could  have  done  no  other.  But  recog- 
nition of  the  great  qualities  of  heroes  in  past 
struggles  Is  not  beneficial  tmlesa  such  recog- 
nition results  in  arousing  in  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  present  generation  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  Interest  and  their  stake  in  the 
great  struggles  of  today. 

We  are  told  that  the  goal  of  the  allied 
armies  in  World  War  No.  1  was  not  fully 
attained.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  blood  which  was  spilled  In  World 
War  No.  1  was  wasted,  that  the  suffering  that 
was  caused  by  World  War  No.  1  was  in  vain. 
that  the  lives  which  were  destroyed  or  wreck- 
ed by  World  War  No.  1  were  a  useless  sacrifice, 
that  the  tremendous  expenditures  growing 
out  of  World  War  No.  1  were  without  con- 
sideration. World  War  No.  1  represented  a 
struggle  for  the  same  principles  Involved  in 
this  war.  In  both  of  these  struggles  we  have 
thus  far  as  Americans  been  blessed  by  having 
the  struggle  far  removed  In  distance  from  our 
land.  Our  cities  have  not  been  wrecked  by 
bombs,  our  homes  have  not  been  destroyed 
by  shells.  Our  seaboards  have  not  been  In- 
vaded. People  have  transacted  business  as 
usual  dtiring  the  great  struggle. 

However,  during  a  war  such  as  this,  the 
temper  of  people  has  been  aroused.  Our  pri- 
vate lives  have  been  Interfered  with.  Our 
business  In  many  Instances  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Taxes  have  been  multiplied.  Nu- 
merous Ineonvenlenoes  of  war  have  reached  to 
the  farthest  oocner  of  our  national  domain. 


Americans  resent  Inconveniences.  Ameri- 
cans resent  shortage  of  gasoline.  They  re- 
sent shortages  cf  tires,  sugar,  coffee,  shoes. 
Without  the  reasons  before  us  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  such  rationing,  resentments  are 
aroused.  We  who  have  sons,  brothers,  hus- 
bands, and  other  connections  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  are  too  much  in- 
clined to  demand  the  usual  conveniences  and 
pleasures  of  life,  and  leave  to  our  soldiers, 
our  sailors,  and  otir  marines  the  burden  of 
fighting  our  war.  We  want  pleasure  rides. 
We  want  to  attend  baseball  games  and  other 
athletic  contests.  We  resent  any  interference 
with  our  usual  pleasures.  We  want  business 
as  usual.    We  want  life  as  usual. 

Those  who  disseminate  Information  and 
spread  the  news  too  often  try  to  convince 
their  audiences  that  Congress  Is  tuxfrlendly, 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  hostile.  In  times  of  stress  com- 
plaints are  easy.  There  are  those  In  Con- 
gress who  would  have  the  people  believe  that 
our  war  effort  Is  a  failure,  that  oxir  beys  are 
dying  In  vain,  that  our  sacrifices  are  neither 
appreciated  nor  are  beneficial  to  the  national 
effort. 

Some  coltunnlsts  and  radio  artists  seem  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  create  a  divided 
America,  or  an  America  hostile  to  its  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  thc«e  who  bemoan  the 
fact  that  war  is  costly.  This  certainly  can- 
not be  contradicted.  Wars  have  always  been 
costly.  They  cost  in  money,  suffering,  blood, 
and  lives.  However,  in  the  affairs  of  men 
there  come  times  when  there  is  no  alternative 
to  war.  Before  America  was  attacked  by 
Japan,  numerous  people  by  their  writings 
and  speeches  opposed  war.  In  such  an  argu- 
ment there  could  be  no  reply.  War  Is  inde- 
fensible except  as  mankind  for  Its  very 
existence  is  driven  to  resort  to  that  alterna- 
tive. Resentment  against  the  cost  of  war 
seems  to  be  an  objective  with  some  Ameri- 
cans at  this  time.  They  count  the  cost  of 
fighting.  They  fall  to  cotmt  the  cost  of  sur- 
render to  the  demands  of  totalitarian  op- 
pressors. 

Again,  we  hear  those  who  declare  that  the 
Army  Is  too  large,  or  is  about  to  be  made  too 
large  I  don't  know  how  many  men  are  nec- 
essary for  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
Surely  it  Is  necessary  that  the  Army  be  large 
enough  to  win  this  war,  this  struggle  not 
only  for  the  existence  of  the  American  Na- 
tion, but  tar  the  existence  of  liberty -loving 
people  of  the  whole  world.  Eventually  we 
shall  have  to  leave  the  stae  of  the  Army  to 
those  who  are  better  informed  than  the  civil- 
ian population  of  our  Nation  can  possibly  be. 
Again,  we  see  what  appear  to  be  studied  at- 
tempts to  divide  the  Nation  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  Glraud  or  DeGaulle  are  the 
proper  letulers  of  the  French  in  north  Africa. 
To  the  most  of  us  this  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference.  We  are  indifferent  because  we 
do  not  know.  The  most  of  us  who  attempt 
to  discuss  this  question  are  ignorant,  not 
only  of  the  qualifications  of  these  men,  but 
are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what  is  expected 
Of  them.  Again,  we  hear  the  suggestion  made 
sometimes  by  men  of  prominence  and  au- 
thority that  there  be  a  second  front,  and  the 
Government  is  told  when  that  second  front 
shall  be  created,  where  it  shall  be  created, 
and  who  shall  command  the  Allied  armies 
In  that  effort. 

These  matters  suddenly  become  of  tre- 
mendous Importance,  bat  restilt  only  In  di- 
viding the  opinion  of  the  American  people. 
Again,  we  find  some  who  demand  that  the 
after-the-war-plannlng  shall  be  made  now. 
The  Allied  Nations  must  be  compeUed  to  teU 
now  exactly  what  the  terms  of  surreiKler 
■hall  be  when  we  have  won  the  war.  Every 
incentive  mivt  be  produced  to  drive  our  en- 
emies to  greater  efforts.  The  slightest  con- 
sideration makes  it  plain  to  the  dullest  In* 
tellect  that  there  could  be  no  greater  cauM 
for  the  leasenlng  of  the  war  effort  than  by 
specific  plans  as  to  after-war  pollctos.    Each 
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nation,  and  In  many  instances  each  person 
interested,  would  have  plans  for  such  settle- 
ment      Each    wiiuld    have    reason    to    bellev« 


llles  and  for  our  future.  They  are  fighting 
for  the  future  generations  of  lll)erty-lovlng 
people.      They   will   px-rform    feats  of   heroism 
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came   a   moment,   however,   In    which   their 
power  capacity   wa*  not  able   to   satisfy   the 
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Small   busmess   must   be  Toore  effectively 
used  In  war  prcdu«^tlon. 


Federal  administration  has  been  spoken  since 
we  went  to  war  than  in  these  words  from 
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nation,  and  In  many  Instances  each  person 
Intereiited.  would  have  plans  for  such  settle- 
ment Each  Would  have  reason  to  believe 
that  lt«  particular  plan  should  be  followed 
I  can  conceive  o/  no  greater  aid  to  Hitler  and 
his  war  efforta  than  to  have  the  people,  not 
only  of  America  but  of  our  Allied  Nations, 
divided  Into  hostile  camps  at  this  time  on 
thi.s  question  We  should  avoid  having  the 
people  of  the  whole  world  lessen  their  war 
effort  and  strengthen  their  debating  efforts 
on  questiorus  that  will  settle  themselves  later. 
Wf  have  neces.sary  W(jrk  In  winning  this 
war  We  must  win  it  expeditiously,  and  to  win 
It  must  be  done  unitedly  Every  critic  who 
attempts  to  divide  tht  American  people  on 
any  one  of  the>e  questions,  or  all  of  them, 
would  be  bettrr  employed  planting  a  garden. 
carrviim  a  riMe.  or  helping  to  produce  some 
Implements  of  war  Tlie  success  of  such 
critics  ran  only  be  measurrd  In  the  dt8.sen- 
sions  caused  by  the  divisions  of  sontlment 
aroused  among  people  allied  with  us  The 
real  measure  of  the  success  of  such  efforts 
will  be  the  loss  of  millions  of  American  lives 
and  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  American 
dollars  Notwithstanding  all  ari^ments  and 
Bu^ige.itlons,  the  American  people  should  real- 
ize that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  so  terrible  as  the  German  Reichstag 
The  laws  of  the  American  people,  and  even  the 
rationing  orders  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, are  not  so  severe  as  tho?e  of  the  Nazis, 
Thry  are  not  so  cruel  as  the  rule  of  the  Nazis 
would  be  If  they  controlled  the  Allied  Na- 
tions tcday  The  Executive  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  not  so 
hurofnsnme  as  the  persecutions  of  Adolf 
Hitler  The  Inconveniences  caused  by  the 
orders  of  the  democratic  Government  of 
America  are  Insignificant  compared  with  the 
planned  persecutions,  the  planned  slavery, 
the  planned  forfeitures  of  life  and  property 
under  the  totalitarian  system  of  government. 
There  are  American  writers  who  never  find 
anythlnk'  go<xl  or  lntelllg(  nt  In  the  Congress 
cf  the  United  States,  or  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  These  writings 
are  sometlmcb  unfortunately  credited  by  large 
elements  of  the  American  people.  The  dis- 
sension caused  by  such  writers  and  speakers 
is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  vlndlctlveness  aimed 
at  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Execu- 
tive of  this  great  Government.  The  ones 
making  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  effort  to  dominate  the 
world  are  those  who  seek  to  weaken  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  their  sys- 
tem of  government. 

As  we  read  these  criticisms,  there  comes 
back  to  us  the  story  of  Israel  Putnam  as  he 
left  his  horse  and  his  plow  In  the  field,  and 
rushed  to  the  defense  of  his  country,  Put- 
nam was  not  disturbed  at  that  time  over  the 
cost  of  the  war  or  the  terras  of  the  sur- 
render* His  country  was  In  danger,  and  his 
life  and  his  efforts  belonged  to  that  country. 
No  partisanship,  factionalism,  or  personal 
anlnidflty  could  prevent  him  from  giving  his 
best,  his  all.  to  his  country  at  that  time. 
He  was  willing  to  give  his  life,  and  to  sur- 
render his  property  to  free  his  country  from 
a  foreign  yoke  What  effect  do  senseless  crit- 
icisms have  uptin  our  boys  in  the  armed  serv- 
ice? There  are  7,000.000  of  these  boys  who 
have  left  their  hemes  to  fight  for  yotir  liberty 
and  mine.  Some  of  them  will  not  return 
8omo  of  them  will  return  maimed  and  less 
useful  to  thems-'lves  and  their  families,  less 
able  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  than  when  they 
left  home.  What  do  they  think'  How  are 
they  confused  by  the  armchair  strategists  and 
Monday  morning  critics  of  the  American  war 
effort?  Those  boys  are  Just  plain  American 
bo3rs.  They  have  the  American  boys  longing 
for  his  home,  for  his  friends,  for  the  freedom 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  Those 
boys  believe  that  they  are  flighting  not  alone 
for  their  present,  hut  for  their  future,  They 
are  fighting  for  the  great  principle  of  self- 
government.    They  are  fighting  for  their  fam- 


ilies and  for  our  future.  They  are  fighting 
for  the  future  generations  of  Uberty-lovlng 
people.  They  will  perform  feata  of  heroism 
SO  long  as  they  bellrve  that  their  cause  is  Just. 

When  Benjamin  Kauffman  performed  those 
feats  of  heroism  which  have  caused  him  to 
be  held  as  an  example  to  American  youth, 
he  was  not  worrying  about  the  cost  of  the 
struggle  He  was  not  worrying  at)cul  the 
second  front  He  was  not  concerned  about 
the  debates  in  the  peace  conference.  He  was 
not  concerned  about  what  particular  French- 
man should  be  controlling  the  French  people 
m  any  of  their  territories.  He  was  doing  his 
plain  duty  as  a  loyal  American  citizen,  as 
one  who  was  not  looking  selfishly  to  his  own 
security  but  was  willing  to  risk  all  that 
God  and  i^aturc  had  provided  him  In  the 
human  impul.se  to  aid  a  friend,  to  aid  h.s 
striigtjUng  country  In  short.  Benjamin 
Kauffman  was  Just  being  himself,  a  true 
American 

Let  those  of  us  who  are  not  at  the  fight- 
ing front  remember  that  we  must  win  this 
battle  at  home  Let  us  realize  that  the  In- 
conveniences we  suffer  are  Infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  the  misfortunes  and  persecutloi-.s 
planned  for  us  and  for  all  mankind  by  tho.-,e 
who  would  remove  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
those  who  would  wipe  out  all  for  which  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  stands  Our  enemies  seek 
to  destroy  freedom  not  alone  for  this  genera- 
tion, but  for  all  future  generations  The 
struggle  In  which  we  are  engaged  Is  severe. 
It  Is  costly,  but  It  is  necessary  This  genera- 
tion Is  not  willing  to  sacrlfire  the  fruits  of 
the  efforts  of  Its  ancestors  for  a  thousand 
years  and  surrender  to  slavery  Its  posterity 
for  untold  generations  There  have  been 
wars  whlcli  had  their  origin  In  desires  for 
greater  territory  There  have  t>een  wars 
which  had  their  origin  In  efforts  to  Increase 
trade  There  have  t>een  wars  which  were 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  This 
war  had  Its  origin  in  race  and  national 
hatreds  I  am  one  who  Ix-Ueves  with  the 
pt^t  that.  "There  Is  a  destiny  which  shapes 
our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will  " 

It  matters  iM>t  how  strong  the  armies  of 
Hitler  may  be  It  matters  not  how  great 
the  fury  of  the  Japanese  shall  be  No  move- 
ment based  upon  hatred  of  other  people, 
whether  It  t>e  based  on  antl-SemltIsm,  or  as 
with  the  Japanese  hatred  of  the  whole  white 
race,  but  the  God  <  '  destiny  which  has  shaped 
the  progress  of  mankind,  the  development 
of  ltd  civilizations.  Its  religions,  will  not  ar.d 
cannot  In  harmony  with  His  eternal  plans, 
permit  such  principles  to  triumph.  And  of 
all  the  nations  Involved  In  this  struggle. 
America  st^^nds  preeminent  as  the  ennbodl- 
ment  of  democratic  principles,  as  well  as 
being  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  America 
has  been,  and  will  through  countless  ages 
remain  "The  land  of  the  free,  as  well  as  the 
home  of  the  brave." 


Address  by  Roberto  Ladd  at  Meeting  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Roberto  Ladd.  a  Citi- 
zen of  our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico,  at 
the  first  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 


tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation held  recently  in  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

There  being  no  objectlo'-i,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  extend  to  you 
my  pals  from  Latin  America:  Josd  A.  Cadilla. 
Rolando  France.'chlnl,  Puerto  Rico;  Manuel 
Papelo  and  Alfredo  Bebln.  Peru;  Jose  A  Rlva.s, 
Panama;  Jose  A  Ordonez,  Ecuador;  Jos^  O. 
Vllela.  Brazil;  Jorge  Arias.  Guatemala;  Mario 
Gil.  Uruguay, 

Mr  Ellis,  distinguished  guests,  members  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
.'ociation.  and  numbers  of  tlie  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  staff,  n.eellng  with 
you  is  pleasant  for  myself  and  for  my  col- 
leagues from  Latin  America,  who  have  desig- 
nated me  to  express  our  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  We  have  come  to  this  country 
for  a  year  to  learn  about  your  progress  and 
methods  of  extending  electric  power  to  people 
who  work  the  land  Today  we  can  see  and 
talk  with  you  who  have  actually  directed  Uie 
work  of  building  and  operating  electric  dis- 
tribution systems  and  you  who.  as  public 
lead'>rs.  brought  into  being  and  supported  the 
Government  program  on  which  the  new  line- 
extension  activities  are  based. 

Eight  of  us  are  here  today.  I  speak  not 
only  for  them,  but  aLso  for  10  others  who  are 
out  of  town  and  cannot  be  here,  when  I  say 
we  thank  you  for  Inviting  us 

I  can  bf>st  express  what  I  want  to  say  to 
you  by  talking  of  my  own  country.  Mexico, 
because,  of  course.  I  know  my  country  better 
than  any  other  one. 

It  is  difncult  to  speak  about  recently  de- 
veloped electnflcation  cf  Mexico  In  a  country 
such  as  the  United  Stales  where  there  are 
well-est.ibllshed  techniques;  it  is  even  mi. re 
difficult  to  point  out  what  has  been  done 
witliout  lifting  or  humbling  the  gams 

We  are  in  1936,  Tlie  problem  In  Mexico  Is 
ev;dent  It  Is  useless  to  deny;  it  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  land — to  better  and  to  modernize 
lu  agriculture.  This  problem  entails  a 
sociological  asjaect  ol  great  Interest,  I  will 
state  It  like  this:  It  Is  necessary  in  Mexico, 
as  in  other  Latin-American  countries  to 
civUlzo  the  land  That  sentence  is  probably 
surprising  and  may  be  misunderstood  What 
I  mean  to  say  Is  that  It  Is  necessary  to  bring 
to  the  land  the  advantage  and  the  comforts 
offered  by  the  city,  wherever  It  Is  possible. 

In  this  task  of  civilizing  the  land,  of  lifting 
the  cultural  level  and  the  standard  of  living 
among  country  people,  no  little  share  be- 
longs to  the  contribution  of  modern  techni- 
cal developments  and  essentially  that  of 
rural  electrification.  Another  phase  of  this 
problem  Is  the  Important  fight  against  ab- 
senteeism—the outrageous  growth  of  cities, 
the  terrible  phenomena  of  swollen  slums, 
where  the  country  people  destroy  their  health 
In  abandonment  and  laziness,  and  feel  their 
primary  virtues  being  ealrn  away  by  the  cor- 
rosion of  most  abject  vices. 

This  Is  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  the 
flight  from  the  motherland  to  the  artificial 
life  of  the  city.  It  Includes  not  only  the  loss 
Of  Strength  from  contact  with  city  vices  but 
removal  of  capital  that  could  have  borne 
fruit  In  the  motherland. 

This  absenteeism  does  not  enlarge  the  cities 
except  in  mere  mass  and  It  weakens  the  Innd. 
The  only  way  to  fight  against  absenteeism  Is 
to  civilize  the  land  This  means  to  bring 
water,  sanitation,  schools,  and  much  badly 
needed  electricity,  making  possible  the  radio, 
wholesome  shows,  recreation,  happiness  of 
living  Thus,  the  country  people  will  have 
not  only  the  advantages  of  the  city  but  their 
own  conservative  stability.  Just  as  the  sturdy 
tree  which  seems  to  have  grown  from  deep 
roots. 

We  had  another  p.-xjblcm  The  large  power 
companies,  firelgn  enterprises  mostly,  had 
been  providing  electrical  service  for  a  long 
time  but  only  In  these  arras  of  maximum 
density  and  to  the  Industrial  centers.    Thcie 
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came  a  moment,  however.  In  which  their 
power  capacity  wa*  not  able  to  satisfy  the 
voracious  hunger  at  the  new  Industrial  de- 

manda,  not  even  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population  These  big  utilities,  due 
to  the  prevailing  social  development,  as  they 
said,  were  afraid  of  Investing  large  amounts 
of  capital  and.  therefore,  only  maintained 
their  old  Installations. 

The  solution  of  these  problems  consti- 
tuted an  enormous  social  and  political  pro- 
gram. Many  aspects  of  this  program  had 
already  been  Initiated.  There  were  schools 
and  more  schools — schools  which  specialized 
In  raising  the  Intellectual  and  moral  level 
of  the  natives.  A  start  had  been  made  to- 
ward the  agrarian  reform  to  bring  about  a 
greater  stability  of  the  rural  people;  how- 
ever, there  was  lack  of  a  Government  agency 
to  take  care  of  a  program  of  national  elec- 
trification. This  agency  was  constituted  by 
a  Presidential  decree  in  1937. 

The  Federal  Commission  of  Electricity  im- 
mediately began  to  organize  the  work  and  to 
develop  the  first  technical  and  economic  de- 
sign to  bring  electricity  to  the  land,  to  the 
cities,  and  to  Industry.  Now  It  Is  working 
building  power  plants,  lines  everywhere — 
working  slowly  due  to  the  circumstances,  but 
It  is  going  toward  the  goal. 

Every  one  of  the  other  Latin-American 
countries  has  similar  problems.  Some  of 
them,  like  Chile  and  Brazil,  are  already 
constructing  power  plants  while  others  are 
developing  plans  for  this  purpose.  All  of 
them  are  doing  something.  The  details  may 
differ,  the  laws  may  vary,  the  obstacles  of 
some  may  be  relatively  harder  to  overcome; 
but  the  purpose  Is  the  same — to  electrify 
even  the  most  remote  place  In  each  of  the 
respective  countries  There  Is  now  a  new 
army  In  every  country  in  America  to  defeat 
the  shadows.  You  are  the  leaders  in  winning 
this  battle. 

Now  the  Rural  Klectrlflcation  Administra- 
tion has  stretched  a  friendly  band  to  all  the 
other  countries  In  America,  giving  the  op- 
portunity to  every  one  to  acquire  training 
in  your  methods  and  to  soe  bow  you  are 
solving  your  problems.  Last  year  there  were 
only  8  countries  represented;  this  year  there 
are  14.  Now  all  of  us  know  much  more  of 
the   others'    problems. 

This  Is  a  family  working  together,  one 
branch  in  each  country  whose  goal  is  to  light 
up  the  continent. 


In  Behalf  of  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
Irom  the  Post-Dispatch  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
of  January  28.  1943,  dealing  with  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

IN    BCRAUr    or   SMALL    VUSTNSSS 

The  dramatic  events  of  the  last  several  days 
have  obscured  an  Important  report  to  the 
Senate  by  one  of  Its  special  committees.  This 
li  the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  headed 
by  Senator  MtTuiAT  of  Montana,  and  its  re- 
port includes  five  recommendations,  which 
may  be  simimanzed  as  follows: 


Small  business  mtist  be  more  effectively 
UB«d  in  war  prcdur tion. 

SmaU  business  must  t>e  more  effectively 
used  In  meeting  essential  civilian  needs. 

Small  buMness  requires  assistance  In  ad- 
justing to  certain  war  condlUoru. 

Small  business  needs  better  access  to  cap- 
ital. 

IT  small  business  Is  to  make  Its  maximum 
contribution  to  American  life,  the  Federal 
Government  must  Improve  Its  approach  to 
small  business  problems. 

Senator  Mitibat  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee — Senators  Malonet  of  Connecti- 
cut. ELLENDn  of  Louisiana.  Mkad  of  New  York. 
SrrwAW  of  Tennessee.  Democrats,  and  CAPPra 
of  Kansas  and  Tatt  of  Ohio.  Republicans — do 
not  rest  on  these  generalities.  They  have 
specific  proposals  for  making  them  real  so 
the  lot  of  small  business  may  be  Improved 
forthwith. 

What  has  happened  in  the  field  of  produc- 
tion for  war  everyone  knows.  The  vast  bulk 
of  the  orders  has  gone  to  relatively  few  large 
companies.  Small  business  has  been  left  out- 
side The  result  Is  that  many  little  com- 
panies have  been  forced  to  close,  and  this,  In 
turn,  has  caused  economic  distress  In  small 
commimltles  which  range  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  suggests 
the  possibility  of  the  eetabllshment  of  a  War 
Minerals  Director  with  statutory  power  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  varlotis  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  in  the  discovery, 
development,  production,  importing,  and 
financing  of  OMtals  and  minerals.  This 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  present 
restrictions  Imposed  by  the  available  supply 
of  critical  and  strategic  materials,  on  the 
amount  of  mtinltions  which  can  be  produced 
In  this  country  and  upon  the  number  of  small 
plants  which  can  be  put  to  work  on  war 
production. 

The  specific  recommendation  with  respect 
to  the  second  point,  more  effective  use  of 
small  business  In  meeting  essential  civilian 
needs,  Is  also  on  the  same  broad  scale.  Here 
the  committee  puts  forth  the  idea  of  legisla- 
tion for  a  civilian  supply  administrator  with- 
in the  War  Production  Board  with  full  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  determine  civil- 
ian needs  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  civilian  needs.  If  these 
needs  can  be  established  and  protected,  then 
small  business  will  have  its  proper  work  to 
do  on  the  home  front. 

No  one  who  Is  not  In  small  bttsiness  can  ap- 
preciate what  the  war  economy  has  done  In 
the  way  of  raising  problems  with  regard  to 
leasing,  mortgaging.  Inventory  and  such 
matters.  The  Murray  committee  plans  legis- 
lation to  help  In  these  readjtistments.  Look- 
ing on  beyond  war  to  the  peace  which  will 
follow,  <t  proposes  to  Investigate  fully  the 
need  for  an  Improved  system  of  providing 
equity  capital  as  a  means  of  aiding  small 
business  In  the  post-war  period. 

There  is  nothing  of  charity  In  this  report. 
It  does  not  regard  small  business  as  the  poor 
relation  of  big  business.  It  does,  as  the  re- 
port itself  In  effect  says,  take  small  business 
spokesmen  at  their  word :  They  want  no  doles 
or  hand-outs,  but  a  chance  to  do  their  part  as 
producers  In  our  economic  democracy. 

Neither  Is  the  report  overly  critical  of  the 
war  effort.  The  Senators  who  sign  It  know 
the  forces  In  a  period  like  this  which  tend  to 
centralise  production.  But  they  also  keep 
their  eyes  lifted  for  the  long  view.  Thus, 
they  make  the  sound  point  that  "those  who 
are  planning  the  war  and  building  the  future 
of  cur  country  ougiit  to  put  the  Nation's 
existing  capacity  to  maximum  use  for  pro- 
duction now.  rather  than  to  continue  build- 
ing magnificent  factories  which  are  likely, 
after  the  war.  to  be  leased  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  to  large  corporations." 

This  Is  t>pical  of  the  vision  which  char- 
acterizes the  work  that  Senator  MtmBAT  and 
his  fellow  committee  members  h?ve  dene. 
It  is  utilikely  that  a  sounder  comment  on 


Federal  administration  has  been  spoken  since 
we  went  to  war  than  in  these  words  Xroxn 
their  report: 

The  Ooremment  is  the  creation  of  the 
people,  and  It  ahould  live  among  the  people. 
Our  vast  country  cannot  be  administered  by 
"directives"  from  Washington,  D.  C,  or  by 
any  group  of  people,  no  matter  how  wcll- 
Intentloned,  who  alt  behind  closed  doors 
and  neglect  to  take  the  people  into  their 
councils.  Every  small  businessman  knows 
that  the  Governn>ent  must  be  taken  to  the 
people  and  tlie  people  to  the  Goverument. 


Mtttk  io  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOSTH  CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  imiTED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting and  timely  article  entitled 
"Music  in  War."  The  article  is  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Banks,  music  director  for  radio 
station  WBIQ.  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  In 
requesting  imanlmous  consent  for  the 
printing  of  the  article,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  state  that  Mrs.  Banks,  music 
director  of  station  WBIO,  knows  whereof 
she  speaks.  She  is  an  accomplished 
pianist  and  organist,  a  composer,  a 
teacher,  and  is  director  of  one  cf  the 
South 's  finest  musical  organizations,  the 
WBIG  Concert  Ensemble.  She  is  vitally 
interested  in  war  work,  and  has  two  sons 
in  the  service,  one  at  Annapolis  and  one 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flags  flying  and  bands  playing  are  the  in- 
evitable accompaniment  of  war.  Our  Pres- 
ident himself  has  said,  "Let's  have  more  bands 
playing."  bringing  home  the  responsibility 
which  falls  to  musicians  in  this  world  con- 
flict. Music  Is  a  true  keystone  of  morale. 
What  medium  can  compare  with  a  military 
band  in  bringing  a  light  to  the  eye.  a  squar- 
ing of  the  shotilders  and  a  spring  to  the  step? 
Wars  have  always  been  waged  to  znu£ic. 
That  deep,  thrilling  roll  of  drums — what  is 
that  but  music?  What  strikes  more  courage 
to  the  heart,  what  calls  out  more  valor  In  the 
blood  than  the  clear  sweet  music  cf  the 
bugle  call?  In  our  own  American  history 
music  has  swelled  high  and  proud  above  the 
wars;  and  out  of  the  battle  tumults  were 
born  the  strains  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,  and  Over  There.  One 
of  our  most  heroic  pictures  is  that  of  the 
blood-stained,  marching  trio — the  dnmamer, 
the  flfer,  and  the  bugle  boy. 

But  mtisic  is  not  vital  to  the  battle  lines 
alone.  In  this  people's  war.  tnis  war  of  the 
workers  and  the  women  and  even  the 
Children,  music  is  needed  as  never  before  to 
buUd  morale — ^that  great.  Intangible  factor 
which  determines  the  course  of  wars  and  the 
destinies  of  nations.  The  welder  in  the  war 
plant — he  catches  the  martial,  blood-roiising 
strains  of  The  Victorious  Eagle,  and  goes  at 
his  work  with  new  strength,  knowing  this  U 
his  fight,  too.  The  widow  hears  her  radio 
pouring  forth  the  melody  of  This  Is  Worth 
Fighting  For.  and  as  she  listens  to  the  words 
her  heart  tells  her  that  her  boy  over  there  is 
not  fighting  in  vain. 
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K,->fh    niiEcIa    onH    r>>1na    nrw     vnat     I     n»<w  mnniifiat  nv«>r  lilt       Ak  wo  Innk  hairk  nv(>r     I     eltv    not    built    With    hands.      We.    like    them. 


for  their  present,  rut  icr  tneir  luture  iney 
are  fighting  for  the  great  principle  of  eelf- 
government.    They  are  nghting  for  their  fam- 


ren  of  our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico,  at 
the  first  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 


been  providing  electrical  service  for  ■  long 
time  but  only  In  these  arras  of  maximum 
density  and  to  the  Industrial  centers.    There 
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Mu.-lc  U  elemental  In  this  war  It  has  a 
Job  ui  do,  a  mighty  Job.  It  must  give  voice 
tfj  the  war  cry  of  a  nation;  It  must  .strike 
fire  in  lukewarm  hearts,  rouse  the  placid, 
»<)<uhe  tiie  wuunded.  hall  tlie  flKhters  Be- 
cause we  are  mote  populous  than  ever  be- 
lore.  we  need  more  music,  more  far-reaching 
musical  facilities  And  for  the  same  reason 
we  have  developed  Thi.)se  facilities.  The  de- 
velopment of  radio  and  the  phonograph 
brlnfc;«  music  to  thousnnd.s  of  homes  that 
11  could  not  have  otherwl.se  reached  With 
our  splendid  Inventions  of  records  and 
transcriptions,  music  can  come  now  into  all 
•ectors;  any  home  can  fellow  the  President's 
appeal  and  "have  more  bands  playing  " 

Music  today  has  many  voices.  But  it  must 
u»e  the  wonderful  mcdlum.s  at  Its  command, 
else  progress  Lip.ses  and  morale  declines. 
Nothliiii  IS  more  stimulating  than  to  hear  a 
network  program  of  the  great  military  bi.nds 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corp.s.  And 
transcriptions  of  those  bards  can  mean  much 
to  Amenccns  all  over  the  country.  Often 
thry  reach  sections  where  the  original  band 
could  never  be  heard. 

Thi«)ugh  the.<ie  triin.scripilons  program  di- 
rectors and  music  directors  have  a  valuable 
contribution  to  make  to  society  at  war.  So 
also  have  the  musicians  themselves,  who  as 
a  class  ha\e  always  responded  generously 
to  their  countrys  needs.  At  a  time  when 
the  w.ar  spirit  of  a  nation  cries  out  for  ex- 
jiression,  th-y  will  not  let  us  down.  Music, 
we  say,  ha.s  a  Job  to  do 

And  music  is  doing  ihe  Job.  Som?  of  our 
greatest  living  composers  have  done  their 
best  work  in  martial  music  and  patriotic 
tunes,  and  in  addition  they  have  contributed 
the  flnancial  gains  derived  from  this  music 
to  benefits  for  the  armed  services.  Musicians 
everywhere  should  follow  their  examples  in 
serving,  without  seif-interest,  the  needs  of 
wartime  America.  What  more  can  the  in- 
dividual mu.slCiun  do  than  to  give  hl.s  best? 
And  no  less  than  his  best  Is  required  In  this 
prcfein  diy.  He  has  never  had  wider  facili- 
ties for  being  heard,  nor  more  appreciati\e 
audiences  to  hear  him.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
mu.-^iciun.  p.oud  to  h.ive  a  needed  service  to 
render;  and  I  am  proud  that  through  radio 
music  reaches  to  the  humblest  home,  as  well 
as  the  more  fortunate,  at  this  time.  For  mu- 
sic, reslfui  as  well  as  inspiring,  Is  needed  now. 


Petty  Anslo-American  Differences  To  Be 
Avoided 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

OF    NIW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.    BALDWIN    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  tc  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  by  Thomas  W.  Lamont.  re- 
printed  from    the  New  York  Times  of 
'February  14.  1943: 
PrriT    Anclo-Amfric*n    DimHENrts    To   Be 
AvoiocD  —  Ttmperame.vtal     Approach     to 
Vajuovs     GursT:oNS,     Boind     To     Occua 
Amono  Nationalities.  Are  Set  Forth  and 
Explained  in  Detail 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  Is  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  J  P.  Mor- 

pnn  A  Co  .  Inc       Piir  the  last  25  years  he  has 
urged  American  cooperation  lu  International 


affairs  as  tlie  only  mf>ans  of  promoting  world 
peace  In  1919  at  Paris  he  wa.s  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  State-s  Treasury  on 
the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peare  He  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foiin- 
datu)n  f(jr  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science.) 
To  the  Editor  or  the  Nfw  York  Times: 

Several  month^i  ago.  at  a  time  when  the 
differences  In  economic  and  religious  views 
between  Americans  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment seemed  jjerhaps  a  damper  on  complete 
cooperation  on  our  part,  the  New  York  Times 
was  g(X)d  enough  to  print  a  letter  from  me 
urging  that,  as  Ru.'sla  had  again  become  our 
ally,  as  in  World  War  No.  1,  It  was  vital  for 
our  own  sake  that  we  should  render  her  all 
possible  support.  Our  public  no  longer  needs 
exhortation  to  work  with  Ru.sMa.  The  valor 
and  unparalleled  achievemoiiLs  of  their 
armies  have  done  that  Job. 

Today  the  scene  shifts.  Now  1  am  being 
asked  whether  I  am  not  concerned  about  a 
reported  deterioration  of  good  will  between 
America  and  Britain.  My  answer  Is  "No." 
Under  the  pressure  of  great  events,  petty  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  approach  are  sure 
to  arise.  And  we  cannot  expect  two  great 
and  independent  nations  like  the  British 
and  ourselves,  both  reared  In  the  tradition 
of  the  utino.st  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
speech,  to  live  together  In  a  perpetual  honey- 
moon. But  on  the  fundamental  Issues  we 
think  and  act  alike.  Becau.se,  however,  a 
stable  post-war  world  will  depend  vitally 
upcm  a  consistent  Anglo-American  relation- 
ship, suppose  we  examine  the  situation. 

othex  empires 

Our  fir-t  complaint  seems  to  be  about  the 
Bnti.>^h  Empire.  Its  American  critics  strange- 
ly enough  overlook  entirely  such  aggregations 
of  territories  and  peoples  as,  for  example, 
the  French,  the  Belgian,  and  the  Portuguese 
Empires,  with  their  va.st  reaches  and  con- 
glomerate peoples  in  Asia,  the  South  Seas. 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  nijrthern  and  equa- 
torial Africa,  It  Is  the  British  Empire  that 
our  American  reformers  wish  to  wrench 
apart. 

In  this  connection  Amba.«sador  Hugh  Gib- 
son Is  letting  me  quote  wh.a  he  said  only 
the  other  day:  "Tlie  only  trouble  In  Anglo- 
American  relations  Is  a  question  of  deflni- 
tlons — In  fact,  the  definition  of  one  word — 
namely,  "empire  '  In  the  minds  of  most 
Americans  this  word  connotes  a  predatory 
government  bearing  down  upon  helpless  peo- 
ples, whereas  the  British  deflnitloii  of  the 
Word  Is  entirely  different  In  their  minds  It 
means  'a  .'^chool  of  government  that  In- 
evitably leads  to  self-government.'" 

Now.  like  most  of  my  C(;untrymen,  I  am 
a  regular  Fourth-of-July  American,  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  British  They  frequentiy, 
like  ours«>lve.s,  make  grievous  mi.stakcs  m 
Judgment  and  sonu  times  in  action.  Yet  can 
any  fair-minded  person  gainsay  this:  Wher- 
ever overseas  either  their  flug  or  ours  is 
carried  does  not  the  world  find  civil  law  and 
Older  existent,  and  also  over  the  years  a  steady 
improvement  In  hygienic  and  living  stand- 
ards, a  quickening  in  political  s«>lf-con>^ciOus- 
nes«  and  progress  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
ception  of   Justice  for   all. 

In  the  history  of  the  human  rnce  few  peo- 
ples have  shown  an  aptitude  for  the  art  of 
government  Let  mc  add  that  over  the  last 
30  years  I  have  traversed  the  International 
highways  somewhat,  on  one  errand  or  an- 
other, and.  though  always  on  the  watch  for 
the  "outs,"  I  have  cvi^r  been  impres.sed  with 
the  Intelligence  and  devotion  shown  by  the 
British  civil  servants  in  handling  vast  native 
population?  in  bad  climates  and  in  good,  the 
efforts  for  better  health  coi-.dltioiis.  the  dili- 
gence and  sympathy  sliown  In  study  of  lau- 
gu.ige  and  local  tradition. 


gradual   evoluticm 

Certainly  U  Is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  hag 
over  2  or  3  centuries  been  a  matter  not  of 
aggression  but  of  gradual  evolution  On  this 
point  h't  me  commend  to  Interested  peri-ons 
not  only  the  late  Lord  Lothian's  notable  ut- 
terances, but  particularly  Sir  Alfred  Zim- 
mern's  volume.  The  Third  British  Empire, 
a  careful  analy.^is  of  the  growth  and  of  re- 
cent years  the  rapid  progress  In  self-jiovcrn- 
ment  that  the  nations  under  the  British  flag 
have  made 

It  I.S  merely  the  A  B  C's  of  history  to  say  that 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
It  was  clear  that  the  enterprlylng.  fearless, 
yet  on  the  whole  peace-Ujving  Briti.'-h  people 
had  to  gain  their  livilih(X)d  largely  through 
overseas  trade.  And  because  Britain  has  gen- 
erally been  able  to  maintain  freedom  of  the 
seas,  all  the  ether  trading  nations  of  the 
world,  including  preeminently  ourselves  since 
1815,  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  that  pulley. 

So  to  those  friends  who,  with  seeming  gotxl 
will,  have  suggesttd  that  the  Bntl.sh  slough 
off  many  of  tbelr  dependencies  and  strategic 
outpoBtB,  may  I  ask  these  questions? 

Where  would  the  world  be  today  if.  In 
September  1939.  Gibraltar  had  belonged  to 
Spain,  Malta  to  Italy,  Suez  to  Egypt,  Ceylon 
to  some  E;i.<-tern  power,  the  Falkland  Islands 
to  Argentina,  and  so  en  through  the  whole 
list  of  strategic  outposts  that  are  the  pressure 
points  of  great  empire?  Where  should  we  be 
without  the  bases  England  turned  over  to  us 
In  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  and  Trinidad? 
The  critics  of  the  British  are  tireless  in  their 
denunciation  of  British  laxity  at  Singapora 
and  Hong  Konp.  But  what  they  lament  is 
not  that  Great  Britain  p<jsf:e.ssed  these  ba.ses 
but  that  she  failed  to  defend  them  success- 
fully. 

If  America  her.self  has  no  Intention— which 
God  forbid — to  take  over  by  herself  the  safe- 
guarding of  all  these  critical  polnt-s  here, 
there,  and  everywhere;  11  we  realize  that  most 
of  the  Kxral  peoples  are  wholly  without  the 
means  to  defend  their  land.s;  if  we  kr.ow,  as 
we  do.  that  those  strategic  points  are  among 
the  chief  ends  that  bloodthirsty  Germany  and 
Japan  have  for  years  been  striving  to  secure; 
then  why  in  the  world  does  any  of  us  sug- 
gest the  di-ssoluticn  of  the  British  Empire— 
that  empire  for  whose  survival  we  prayed  so 
fervently  In  the  black  days  of  1940  41? 

om  fate  involved 

Yet.  even  In  that  dark  twelvemonth  when 
Germany's  bombs  blew  Britain  s  cities  to  bits 
and  in-.asion  seemed  imminent,  how  many  of 
tis  Americans  understood  what  would  befall 
us  If  the  Briti.'=h  I.^les  fell  to  the  barbaric  In- 
vader? Not  only  would  the  strategic  outposts 
have  fallen,  but  Australia,  New  Ztaland,  ar.d 
South  Africa — no  one  of  them  could  have 
held  out  by  Itself  For  today  they  consti- 
tute, m  Sir  Norman  Angells  words,  part  of 
"an  as.soclation  which  alone  has  enabled  them 
to  survive  "  Each  part  Is  dependent  on  the 
Whole,  That  is  why  each  one  of  that  great 
union  is  today  fighting  with  such  loyally  and 
desperation. 

And  what  plan  do  our  antl-Britlsh  friends 
offer  for  the  preservation  of  our  world  In- 
terests and  cur  own  land  as  an  alternative  to 
ever  closer  and  friendlier  cooperation  with 
the  groat  Anglo-Saxon  nation  across  the  At- 
lantic? If  Britain  were  to  be  crippled,  can 
we  then  lean  securely  on  Russia?  On  China? 
On  the  other  United  Nations? 

Certainly  with  Russia  and  with  China  we 
and  the  British  must  have  the  closest  col- 
laboration Our  only  hop*-  for  h  stable  post- 
war world  Is  for  these,  the  four  greatest  po- 
tential powers  of  the  world,  to  work  in  har- 
mony together  with  the  United  Nations. 
Both  America  and  Britain  are  alreadv  com- 
mitted   to   that  course.     But   veritable   con- 
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by  Senator  Mltuiat  of  Montana,  and  Its  re- 
port includes  five  recommendatlous,  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


acterlzea  the  work  that  Senator  MtnuiAT  and 
his  fellow  committee  members  hsve  done. 
It  is  unlikely  that  a  sounder  comment  on 


Fighting  For.  and  as  she  listens  to  th?  wcnls 
ber  heart  tells  her  that  ber  boy  over  there  is 
not  fighting  in  vain. 
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tinents  as  both  Russia  and  China  are.  vast 
and  resourceful,  neither  has  the  sea  power  to 
give  great  aid  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of 
the  ocean  highways.  Of  course,  that  Is  true, 
too,  of  the  other  Untied  Nations,  courageous 
and  determined  as  they  are. 

histoet's  lbssow 

Now,  at  this  critical  Juncture  In  world  af- 
fairs, we  are  driven  back  to  the  lessons  of 
history  as  we  have  read  It  for  centuries. 
That  lesson  Is:  Without  the  pnwer  there  can 
be  no  authority.  It  would  be  the  act  of 
madmen  to  demand  that  all  backward  peo- 
ples be  promptly  ctit  Icoec  from  their  present 
moorings,  and  directed  each  respectively  to 
construct  a  democratic  state  of  its  own  to  fare 
as  best  It  could  In  a  world  from  wh'.ch  eg- 
grcsiicn  hr.s.  thrcugh  scire  ur.lqu?  fcrm  cf 
gigantic  International  machtnerj- — as  yet  ex- 
isting only  in  the  imaglnatloj-. — been  ban- 
l.shed.  and  the  world  thus  set  free  from  the 
thing  It  loathes. 

When  almost  8  year  ago  General  Smuts 
wrote  to  me  predicting  that  the  war  would 
"become  world-wide  and  rtarh  to  the  utter- 
most points  of  the  earth."  he  added:  "This  is 
8  gigantic  struggle,  a  war  in  the  souls  of  men, 
an  immense  c-nfllct  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, evil  Incarnate  trying  to  subdue  the 
divine  principle  in  the  hearts  of  men"  (Then 
he  added:  "Much  will  In  the  end  depend  on 
the  attitude  and  the  action  of  the  United 
States.  The  last  reserves  of  our  human 
causes  are  in  your  great  country,  whose  fine 
Inner  Impulses   are  known    to  me.") 

If  we  visualize  In  those  terms  this  great 
turning  point  In  the  history  of  the  world,  this 
crisis  of  war  and  peace  that  Is  confronting 
America  and  all  civilization.  If  we  under- 
stand the  vital  necessity  of  our  taking  the 
right  turn  and  avoiding  the  wrong  one,  then 
we  shall  be  the  readier  to  overlook  the  lesser 
annojrances  furnished  by  our  allies,  the  in- 
eptitudes or  even  the  wrongheadedness  at 
time  of  some  of  our  English  friends:  remem- 
bering that  we  have  our  own  idiosyncrasies 
and  that  our  world  policies  for  the  20  years 
following  World  War  No.  1  were  little  to  be 
proud  of. 

both  sides  RESPONSniLK 

Further,  let  me  emphasize  that  our  British 
friends  must  realize  that  for  such  present-day 
surface  differences  as  exist  between  us  we  are 
not  alone  responsible.  Let  them  search  their 
own  hearts  Let  their  public  men  and  cur 
own,  let  the  private  citizens  of  good  will  of 
both  our  countries,  seek  out  the  causes  of 
existing  ml.«understandlngs  and  find  a  way 
to  correct  them.  Let  the  British  also.  If  you 
please,  have  more  faith — even  If  they  feel  that 
by  past  events  it  may  not  be  fully  justified — 
In  our  post-war  Intentions  and  in  our  effec- 
tive cooperation 

At  this  present  day  of  vrltlng  there  must 
be  upward  of  1,000.000  of  our  American  sol- 
diers in  training  all  over  England,  in  northern 
Ireland,  and  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
British  forces.  When  they  have  fought  the 
good  fight  and  have  returned  home,  will  there 
be  aeriotia  cleavages  between  otir  boys  and 
thoee  British  Tommies?  No;  all  such  differ- 
ences will  surely  have  been  left  behind,  for- 
gotten In  the  great  crusade  to  put  an  end 
once  for  all  to  Germany's  century -old  dream 
to  rule  the  world.  And  thoae  young  Ameri- 
cans, those  Brltlab.  Scotch,  and  Irish  troops 
will  feel  that  they  have  all  had  a  common 
and  a  glorlotis  heritage,  be  it  in  the  anguish 
and  sacrifices  of  a  Valley  Forge  or  on  the 
rain-soaked  fields  of  Waterloo. 

The  American  people  have  almost  always 
been  fighting  In  behalf  of  liberty — first,  to 
gain  our  own  freedom  In  1775,  then  again  in 
1813  to  keep  it,  to  free  the  aUves  in  1861-65, 
to  liberate  Cuba  In  1898,  to  repel  the  Teu- 
tonic onslaught  In  1917,  and  now  again  to 
preserv*  ourselves  from  Germ&a  and  Japa- 


nese conquest  over  us.  As  we  look  back  over 
this  century  and  a  half  we  can  see  the  long 
muster  roll  of  those  cotintrymen  of  ours  who 
in  all  those  wars  fought  and  died  to  keep 
men  free. 

Today  In  serried  ranks  they  are  standing 
t>ehlnd  our  fighting  lines.  And  who  can  deny 
that  the  invisible  spirit  of  those  brave  and 
eager  souls  yet  lives,  that  it  Is  with  our  own 
soldiers  and  saUors  and  airmen  today  as  they 
face  the  foe  on  land  and  sea  and  In  the  air? 
Sd.  we  Americans  of  all  others  can  never 
forget  that  in  tiie  darkest  days  of  1940  and 
1P41  It  was  only  British  courage  and  the  blind 
faith  of  free  men  that  saved  the  world  from 
a  Kuier-ruled  Europe  and  a  ccr.vulcion  of  cur 
own  American  structure  to  Its  very  founda- 
tions. Nor  that  England,  already  hard  pressed 
and  unprepared  for  armed  conllict  in  the  Far 
East,  nevertheless  declared  war  on  Japan  the 
moment  Japan  made  war  on  us. 

COIXABORATION  KECTSSARY 

So  I  end  on  the  same  note  on  which  I 
began:  In  the  conduct  of  tlus  war,  of  course, 
and  equally  in  the  post-war  woiid,  Americas 
only  salvation  is  to  work  in  close  collabora- 
tion With  our  British  friends.  Such  policy  is 
no  new  thing  for  us.  In  the  last  centtiry  It 
was  the  British  Government  that,  after  the 
first  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
1823.  stood  firmly  by  us  iu  the  maintenance 
of  that  declaration  of  ours  lor  the  Western 
Hemlpphere;  this  later,  in  the  face  of  the 
German  Kaiser's  promises  and  threats.  Wit- 
ness, too.  the  German  squadron's  attempt  to 
interfere  with  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay 
in  1898.  It  was  a  British  admiral  who 
thwarted  that  effort. 

Thus,  whenever  the  outer  world  has  turned 
against  either  of  us.  America  and  Britain 
have  stood  together.  Ii  was  not  chance  but 
an  Inevitability  that  in  the  far  greater  peril 
of  Britain  In  1917  and  again  In  1941  we  finally 
were  found  fighting  side  by  side. 

Have  we  now  learned  the  lesson?  Or  shall 
we  insist  on  some  other  Pearl  Harbor  In  an- 
other quarter  century?  Whether  we  like  or 
dislike  Individual  Englishmen,  whether  we 
think  they  are  Inclined  to  high-hat  us  or  not, 
whether  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  innocents 
abroad  and  easy  marks  for  the  English  trad- 
er— or,  on  the  other  hand,  monarch  of  all  we 
survey;  nevertheless  let  us  remember  that  as 
long  as  the  British  and  we  pull  together,  not 
In  a  political  union,  nor  necessarily  with  for- 
mal treaties,  together  with  the  collaboration 
of  Russia  and  China  and  with  a  due  regard 
for  the  equal  rights  of  all  other  nations;  with 
the  earnest  endeavor  that  at  every  point  they 
should  work  as  fellow  partners  in  our  enter- 
prise, that  Is  our  only  chance  of  avoiding  a 
repetition  of  today's  tragic  events. 

MTJTtJAL  EKSPBCT 

And  on  neither  side  of  the  water  let  us 
take  ourselves  too  serlotisly  when  occasional 
differences  arise  between  us.  The  mutual 
respect,  the  fort)earance,  and  the  understand- 
ing that  we  have  for  each  other  spring  from 
common  roots  deep  In  the  past,  roots  so  Inti- 
mately Interwoven  and  united  In  history  that 
no  man  can  stinder  them.  We  can  work 
together  because  of  oiu:  common  acceptance 
of  certain  ftindamentals — our  Instinct  for 
Justice  and  fair  play,  our  preference  for  an 
orderly  world  where  each  branch  of  the 
human  family  may  work  out  Its  own  salvation 
In  Its  own  way,  our  convictions  that  Indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  democracy  are  inex- 
tricably dependent  each  upon  the  other: 

Finally,  the  English  are  the  people  with 
whom  we  share  our  fundamental  rellgiotu 
convictions.  These  beliefs  of  ours  were 
brought  to  the  New  World  with  our  f oret>ear8 
at  Jamestown  and  Mawachusetts  Bay.  We 
have  followed  the  way  as  they  followed  It. 
We  bave  looked  forward,  as  tbey  looked,  to  a 


city  not  biUlt  with  hands.  We.  like  them, 
through  all  our  vicissitudes,  have  had  this 
faith  of  the  spirit  that  In  building  our  own 
great  Nation  of  freemen  we  help  create  out  of 
the  world's  tragic  present  a  noble  future. 

Thom.as  W.  Lamont. 
Hiv?  yoEK,  February  9.  1943. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KIHTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
James  F.  Byrnes,  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  13.  1943,  which  wa.s  released  for 
the  morning  papers  on  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruaiy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  Tuesday  I  made  a  radio  address  in 
which  I  announced  that  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  Stabilization  Act  cf 
October  2,  1942,  and  the  President's  Execu- 
tive Order  would  be  firmly  maintained.  I 
intended  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  vested  in  me,  to  hold 
prices  and  wages  at  the  levels  prevailing  on 
September  15  and  to  prevent  any  further  In- 
crease in  the  basic  and  essential  cost  of  sub- 
sistence living. 

I  am  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 
The  workers,  the  farmer,  and  the  btislness- 
man  all  want  to  avoid  the  evils  of  Inflation, 
but  when  each  of  them  feels  the  pressure  of 
total  war  on  his  own  standard  of  living,  be 
will  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  others  are 
not  In  some  way  profiting  from  the  sacrifices 
asked  of  him 

I  realize  that  I  will  incur  enmities.  That 
Is  important  only  because  It  will  lessen  my 
effectiveness.  But  I  know  I  will  fall  in  my 
task  unless  I  have  the  strong  and  energetio 
suppwrt  of  .an  informed  public  opinion.  Not 
for  mywlt.  but  for  our  country  I  ask  you  to 
help  me  get  that  support. 

There  Is  scarcely  an  aspect  of  the  struggle 
against  Inflation,  whether  it  be  wage  control, 
price  control,  profit  control,  or  rationing,  in 
which  public  understanding  and  publle 
opinion  are  not  as  Important  as  any  law  or 
regulation. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  basic  willingness 
of  the  American  people  to  make  the  sacrifices 
and  to  accept  the  hardships  that  total  war 
requires.  But  I  am  not  so  certain  that  all  of 
them  have  sufficient  understanding  at  the 
q>ecific  needs  and  requirements  of  total  war. 

Let  me  cite  one  recent  and  relatively  un- 
important example.  Last  Tuesday  morning 
it  was  announced  that  I  was  to  make  an  ad- 
dress on  inflation.  A  nimor  immediately 
spread  that  I  was  to  fellow  up  Sunday's  an- 
nouncement of  shoe  rationing  with  an  an- 
nouncement of  clothes  rationing.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cities  people  rushed  to  the  stores 
hoping  to  beat  the  rationing  gun.  Here  is 
another.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  here 
tonight  Of  hearing  a  woman  at  a  party  in  a 
city  I  win  not  name  boast  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  meat  shs  bad  in  cold  storag*. 
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Such  thln.TS  should  not  happen.  At  this 
stage  of  total  war  there  should  be  an  unwrit- 
ten code  voluhlanly  observed  by  all  patriotic 
citizens  thHt  such  things  are  not  done.  There 
fthould  be  a  feelhig  of  shame  if  one  is  caught 
violating  that  unwritten  code  At  this  stage 
of  total  war  It  should  be  the  habit  of  our 
people  to  be  buying  no  more  poods  rationed 
or  unrationed.  than  they  need  Rationing 
should  be  regarded  as  a  device,  not  for  keep- 
ing necessities  from  the  people,  bvit  for  in.sur- 
inii  that  necessities  are  equi.ably  .-hnred  by 
the  people. 

You  may  thlnJc  that  the  Government  has 
not  done  all  that  It  should  to  cultivate  among 
our  people  the  habit.s  of  living  appropriate 
to  toial  war.  But  it  is  d'.fflcult,  at  best,  to 
determine  Just  hew  far  a  free  government 
should  go  In  directing  the  opinions  and  habit* 
of  Its  people  While  our  Government  has  no 
desire  to  Imitate  the  practice  of  Horr  Ooeb- 
bsU.  1  am  aure  that  Mr  Elmer  Davis  will 
welcome  nut  only  such  sugijestions.  but  such 
criticisms  as  you  may  wi.sh  to  offer  on  the 
CDnc'uct  of  the  Government's  public  relations 
in  v.nrtlme. 

But  whether  th*»  Government  should  do 
more  or  less  there  remains  In  this  held  a  large 
j-nd  important  part  to  be  performed  by  a  fiee 
and  responsible  press. 

Ntjiativf  ciiticism  can  be  hMpful  to  our 
war  effort  and  to  our  country  The  pointing 
«.uc  of  errors  and  blunders  helps  us  to  correct 
them 

But  negative  criticism  even  though  literally 
honest,  and  literally  JustH\ed.  may  actunlly 
be  hurtful  to  the  war  effort  and  to  the  coun- 
try, particularly  In  wartime.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  Gcvernmtnt  should  suppress 
bll  negative  criticism  of  ihat  character  Sup- 
pression never  has  been,  and  never  will  be. 
the  policy  of  this  fiec  America.  But  a  re- 
•ptuiriible  pti»s  should  be  most  vigilant  to 
see  that  it*  nogativc  criticism  does  not  have 
effects  far  d.iTrrcnt  frcm  those  intended  And 
It  U  not  always  ea*iy  f<;r  a  publicist  who  has 
selected  hi"  target  fo  realize  thit  he  may  be 
dentrnying  aloni;  with  his  target,  something 
that  ix  ve:y  dear  to  him  like  William  Tell 
Ive  must  be  curcful  th:it  aiming  at  the  apple, 
l»c  Ctyn  not  »tnke  liin  own  m.n 

I^l  0>e  expUin  mere  specifically  what  I 
ineHit  The  oitcaniz  ition  «.f  i/ur  t'ltal  war 
rOofi  In  both  lu  milHary  and  civilisu  njipcrts 
U  ■  »tuprnUuu«  undiTtMUitiK  The  total  i  r- 
KaniKalKiti  (or  total  war  m  a  contpllcntrd 
btiKinrM  It  (.ktinut  b«  tniut«  mmple  Ik-old 
the  tuifauL I nu  i>nd  briiM  tisu  im  we  do,  we 
nerd  tht'iii  Without  bureaucmik  and  brass 
liur.A  we  c.tiix  t  win  a  touil  war. 

V/h  >  an-  th  •►*  bure  lucrsts?  If  by  the 
term  1*.  meant  the  head*  of  the  war  agencies. 
we  have  Stimstm  and  Patterson.  KnoX  and 
ForreNial.  in  the  .^rmy  and  Navy;  Ickes  and 
Davis  in  charice  of  <  11,  Jtffcrs  r.nd  Dcwty  in 
charge  cf  rubber  McNutt  and  Hor^hey  in 
charge  of  manpower.  Lew  Dou^ias.  Land,  and 
Eas.man  in  chary^e  of  trarupor'.ation;  Brown 
and  Wickard  m  charge  ot  prlct-s.  and  Nelson. 
WU.'on,  and  Ebcrstadt  m  chnrgc  of  war  pro- 
duction. Many  of  them  nev<.r  entered  a 
buteau  uniil  thl.s  war  They  come  frcm 
varied  occupations — they  come  from  t)oth 
political  part.es  Because  they  are  human, 
they  make  mistakes  But  th«"lr  tasks  are 
difficult,  and  after  we  indulge  in  the  American 
pastime  cf  criticizing  public  official*^,  we  must 
agree  that  on  the  whole  they  are  d.)lng  a 
pretty  good  yb  Whatever  you  may  say 
about  them,  you  cannot  falrlv  characterize 
them  as  long-haired  siarry-eyed  new  dealers. 

And  who  are  the.»e  bra.-s  hats  who  are 
frequently  held  up  to  scorn''  It  Is  gener- 
ally pointed  out  that  the  term  does  not 
refer  to  the  rank  and  f\le  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  but  solely  to  the  high-ranking  officers. 
Those  officers,  with  few  exceptions,  come 
from  the  regular  Army  and  Navy.  In  no 
Coventry  on  earth  is  the  commissioned  per- 
sonnel  secured   by    a   more  democratic  sjs- 


tem.  They  are  sent  to  the  Naval  Academy 
or  Military  Academy  by  pppointment  of  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  They  come  from 
homes  and  city  apartments  They  are  Just 
as  good  or  as  bad  as  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  For  25  years  in  legislative 
life  I  have  con^e  In  contact  with  the  com- 
mis.'^loned  porscnnel.  I  have  never  heard  an 
officer  of  the  .Vrmy  or  Navy  express  views 
about  a  partL^an  political  question.  They 
are  nrlther  Republican  nor  EKmcK-rat.  Thev 
are  Just  Americans  And  to  win  this  war  we 
need  these  brass  hats  In  combat  and  In 
convoy  the  Nr.vy  has  be-cn  dolnf;  a  great 
Job  In  the  days  to  come  we  will  have 
greater  reas<jn  to  be  proud  of  the  leadership 
of  Admiral  Leahy  and  Admlrnl  King,  and  I 
confess  my  conlldence  in  tlie  ultimate  success 
of  our  cau.se  Is  due  m  great  measure  to  my 
confidence  in  t  ^e  military  genius  and  states- 
manship of  General  Marshall. 

You  may  think  some  one  or  more  of  these 
military  and  civilian  lenders  deserve  criti- 
cism and  should  receive  it  Of  course,  you 
should  be  free  to  .see  that  they  get  It. 

The  real  danger  I  wish  to  guard  against 
and  hc-pc  you  will  warn  against  is  the  un- 
dermining of  public  confidence,  not  In  this 
or  that  official  but  In  all  Government  and 
all  admirustratlve  machinery.  We  must  not 
let  the  public  In  a  critical  period  of  total 
war  lose  confidence  In  the  necessary  admln- 
Isjrattve  lastrumentalities  of  total  war.  That 
Is  why  I  asked  you  to  remember  William  Tell. 
Rationing,  price-control.  wage-control, 
profit-control,  cut  deep  Into  the  lives  of 
millions  of  ovir  people  They  are  not  and 
cannot  be  mtde  easy  to  administer  The 
diversified  economic  life  of  a  great  nation 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  simple  cla.ssillcation. 
Ea.slly  tmderstjod  rules  may  be  least  adapt- 
able to  hardship  cases 

We  ihould  criticize  what  we  think  wrong. 
But  tx  f ore  we  fly  into  criticism,  we  should 
pati.se  to  consider  whether  we  could  devise 
a  fairer  system  or  rule  to  t..ke  care  of  our 
own  dlfflculties.  and  the  difficulties  of  our 
fellow  cltr"n!»  in  a  dlffer<-nt  part  of  the 
country  When  we  gel  really  angry  about 
somfthtng  1  wiih  we  would  Rivr  the  Ink  on 
our  script  time  to  dry  before  we  print  We 
should  consider  whi  th/?r  our  »peeches  und 
rdltoflftU  will  rtlfct  the  thinklr^g  of  »ur 
ll«tenen»  and  readern  t'l  help  win  thf  wiir  <  r 
mer«-lv  riake  thein  futilriy  an^ry  v/Uh  th«ir 
Oovernmeiit 

P-rhapn  I  urn  n  •(><•(  ml  fiieaO-r  It  l«  dif- 
ficult for  nioBt  of  ui«  not  lo  overafipnaiMp  our 
own  tit*kM  and  problem*  and  to  undere«timste 
the  t.tsks  and  problems  of  the  other  f<-li'  w 
But  I  Khali  run  the  risk  of  being  called  it 
special  pleader  to  suggest  that  in  the  cunnd- 
eratl(<n  of  the  questions  bearing  on  the  eco- 
nomic BtahlUzatlon  pr<  gr.un.  we  should  be 
particularly  careful  to  take  Into  account  the 
claims  and  d  fBcultles  of  ethers.  When  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  living  we  must  hold 
down  prices,  v.agcs,  and  profits,  and  tax  every- 
body till  It  hurts,  we  are  likt  ly  to  be  suspected 
of  being  more  eager  to  hold  down  the  ether 
fellow's  prices,  wages,  or  profits,  and  to  raise 
the  other  fellow's  taxes  more  than  our  own. 
The  lalxir  press  will  be  suspected  of  bein^ 
more  Interested  In  keeping  down  prices  and 
profits  than  In  keeping  down  wages  TTie 
farm  press  will  be  suspected  of  t>elng  mere 
concerned  with  holding  down  wages  and 
Industrial  prices  than  farm  prices  The  busi- 
ness press  will  be  watched  to  see  whether 
they  are  quite  as  concertied  to  tax  the  big 
felK-w  as  the  little  fellow  and  whether  they 
are  as  anxious  to  hold  down  business  as  they 
are  to  hold  down  wages  and  farm  prices 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  we  are 
all  going  to  feel  the  squeeze  of  total  war. 
and  wc  will  all  be  looking  for  the  mote  In 
the  other  fellow's  eye.  In  fighting  blocs  and 
special  Interests  we  mti.st  be  above  the  sus- 
picion of  having  any  bloc  or  special  Interest 
oX  our  own. 


I  have  noticed  that  some  people  entertain 
the  view  that  I  mlss<d  the  mote  in  my  own 
eye  when  I  spoke  about  the  48-hoi'r  week  last 
Tuesd<iy  night  They  ar^'ue  that  of  couisv 
the  48-hour  week  Is  necessary  to  Increase 
production  and  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  our  manpower.  But  they  contend 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  recognizing  ex- 
isting rights  to  overtime  pay.  Tlicy  overlook, 
however,  the  fact  that  It  would  have  been 
difficult  if  not  Impossible  to  order  a  48-hour 
week  abolishing  overtime  pay  without  ri.«k- 
Ing  an  even  greater  threat  to  our  stabiliza- 
tion program  than  that  alleged  to  be  involved 
In  overtime  payments. 

Many  of  the  key  war  Industries  are  al- 
ready working  a  48-hour  week  or  better.  For 
ex.imple.  average  hours  worked  per  week  per 
worker  In  November  1B42.  in  5  important 
war  industries  were:  Machine  tools  52  8 
hours,  firearms  49  2  hour.s,  machine  snop 
products  49  hours,  shipyards  48  hours,  air- 
craft plants  48  hours  The  well-paid  work- 
ers in  these  key  war  industries  are  already 
getting  time  and  a  half  for  time  over  40 
hours. 

Under  the  Stabilization  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  CXtober  2,  It  would  be  impos^Mble 
to  take  away  the  existing  right  to  overtime 
pay  unles.s  it  was  compensated  by  an  in- 
crease in  basic  hourly  rates.  The  Act  for- 
bids a  decrease  In  wages  below  the  higiest 
paid  brtween  January  1  and  September  1.5. 
1942  Congre.ss  did  not  forbid  a  decrease 
In  "hourly  rates"  It  said  "wages"  and  lest 
there  be  misunderstanding  said  "wages"  and 
"salaries"  should  include  "additional  comjien- 
sation  on  an  annual  or  other  basis  "  fon- 
gresK  further  said  no  action  should  be  t;  ken 
Inconsistent  with  the  Fair  Labor  Stand  irds 
Act. 

It  Is  said  that  If  we  could  not  decrease  the 
wages,  we  could  Inrrea.'-e  the  basic  rates  A:\ 
increase  in  basic  rates  in  these  hiKh-wape  war 
Industries  would  provoke  Irresistible  de- 
mands for  pay  Incrrasc.  in  lower-paid  hvlus- 
trles  It  would  upret  our  whole  wage  struc- 
ture and  greatly  aggravate  the  difflcviltiis  of 
po«t-Wi»r  wage  readju'tments  The  o-.erlme 
tequirrmrnto  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standard'  Act 
do  not  apply  to  farming  retail  »tore.  or 
purely  lo^al  intrantate  industries  But  n  any 
nc.iia.ir  li,dU'trir»  would  probably  hnv*  to 
m«et  the  incrrsMd  ba^ic  rste  In  order  lo  V/d 
even  a  minimum  InU^r  supply  A  Cot.di  .on, 
iiot  k  ih«-ory  rotifrorii*  ur.  Wliith4-r  »e  lika 
It  or  not  In  t'.me  of  peace,  overtime  p.t>ments 
Ijecame  «  bs»ic  purt  of  conirsttual  relaHons 
between  induntty  »nd  lHb<  i  and  to  re.'orin 
them  now  would  require  profirund  induj'irlal 
readjiw'meiita  In  the  midst  of  total  war 
we  should  not  tamper  with  the  rules  ol  11m» 
irdustrinl  system  utiles*  It  is  clear  that  a 
change  is  vitally  necehsary  lo  help  us  wir.  the 
war 

We  r.eed  a  minimum  48-hour  week  to  rmke 
the  most  effective  use  of  our  manpower  and 
to  increase  production.  The  more  effective 
use  cf  manpower  resulting  in  Increased  pro- 
duction is  an  aid  m  the  fight  against  infia  ion. 
On  the  other  hand  time  ard  a  half  for  t  ver- 
tlme  for  thase  not  now  worklrg  overtime  has 
tinquestlonably  a  ceitain  inflatlon.iry  eJfect. 
But  we  cannot  treat  thofe  workers  not  now 
getting  overtime  differently  from  those  new 
getting  It  To  Increase  the  basic  hourly  rate 
of  those  now  getting  overtime  would  aTect 
the  whole  wage  structure  and  have  a  n  uch 
greater  inflationary  effect  than  to  pay  ever- 
time  to  those  not  now  petting  it  We  mist 
curb  the  excess  purchasing  power  resulting 
from  overtime  payments  Just  ps  we  must  -urb 
the  exces.s  purchasing  power  of  all  grc  ups, 
labor,  altriculture.  and  business,  by  huher 
taxes  and  by  more  enforced  and  toIui  tary 
savings 

The  Italian  srmy  which  surrendered  in 
Cyrenalca  had  weapi  ns  but  i.o  food.  V'e 
must  have  lucreased  Iced  production. 
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After   the   .xtrife   and   ."ufferlng   Is   over,   we 
can  look  forward  wi'h  a.s.surance  to  a  richer 
happier  life       The  wonders  that   are  Just  at 
the   horl?on   for   us   to   reach  out   and   grasp 
wo'Ulc*   take  all   evening  to  enumerate. 


Kn  1  Bill  CFti 


te\      rv\T 


staclea  would  be  preatly  facilitatcMl   by  ade- 
quate Federal  lekrislntlon. 

For  years  there  has  be«n  a  crying  need 
for  the  cons'ructlon  of  decent,  comfortable 
homes  for  families  representing  almost  two- 


Army  barracks,  all  bulil  with  the  samr  uni- 
form meihods  and  niatciiuls  K.pla  hire  lu 
Washington  are  developments  ul  two  story 
multiple  dormitories,  likewise  constiucted 
with  the  same  basic  methods  and  materials. 
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But  food  prices  are  high.  The  farmer  Is  > 
getting  a  fair  and  litjeral  return  on  his 
crop.s.  To  Increase  farm  prices  would  In- 
crease the  cost  of  living,  necessitate  wage 
Increases,  and  upset  the  whole  stabilization 
program 

But  to  expand  the  output  of  food  crops 
the  farmer  must  Incur  added  costs.  We 
must  compensate  the  farmer  for  those  added 
costs. 

The  only  WfV  to  secure  Increased  output 
from  the  farmer  and  to  compensate  the 
farmer  for  his  added  costs  without  dis- 
rupting the  whole  stabilization  program  Is 
to  make  incentive  payments  to  the  farmer 
for  increasing  his  output.  In  my  Judgment 
that  is  not  subsldizlnr  either  the  fanner 
or  the  consumer.  It  is  simply  purchasing 
war  production  which  we  need  because  of 
the  extraordinary  war  demands.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  pay  a  price 
above  the  regular  market  price  to  get  the 
mining  companies  to  produce  more  copper 
and  other  critical  metals  from  high-cost 
mines. 

If  we  increase  farm  prices  we  shall  have 
to  pay  higher  prices  to  the  farmer  who 
produces  less,  ns  well  as  to  the  farmer  who 
produces  more.  If  we  are  to  pay  higher 
farm  prices  we  w.ll  be  faced  with  irresistible 
demands  for  higher  wa<;es.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  make  Incentive  payments  to  the 
farmer,  we  will  only  have  to  pay  for  the 
extra  war  production  we  obtained  and  we 
Will  not  have  to  make  wage  Increases. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  willing  to  help 
me  explain  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  coun- 
try the  advantage  of  incentive  payments  to 
the  fiu-mer  In  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
war  production.  Our  fighting  forces  must 
have  adequate  food  when  the  great  offensives 
begin.  Now  bear  witness  I  have  not  asked 
anyone  to  write  a  Senator  or  Congressman. 
Of  course.  I  can't  help  It  if  they  read  the 
newspapers. 

I  welcome  criticisms  of  the  stabilization 
program  made  with  a  view  to  making  It  work. 
But  the  man  who  says  "stabilization  cannot 
work,  inflation  la  coming  anyway,  let  us  grab 
what  we  can"  Is  like  a  slacker  on  tb«  field 
of  battle  who  says  "ih*  enemy  Is  coming;  let 
us  run  and  save  our  hides  "  I  believe  that 
unlcM  w«  stand  t'-f^Uj^r  sgnlnRl  th«  enemy 
•nd  inflation  we  shall  all  lo««  our  hides 

During  the  coming  year  no  one  rrf  us  can 
afl(/rd  to  »>•  dogmatic  abfiut  our  own  opin- 
ions We  cannot  afford  to  refuse  to  do  our 
part  on  the  team  Just  becaus*  we  are  not 
the  CHpiali.  or  because  the  captain  has  not 
accepted  some  of  our  suggestions. 

The  press  can  by  Its  criticism  help  the 
Government  ucn  out  the  kinks  in  the  sta- 
bilization program.  It  can  help  the  public, 
by  Its  Informed  discussion,  understand  what 
the  stabilization  program  really  Is.  But 
there  are  other  ways  equally  Important  by 
which  the  press  can  help  In  the  fight  against 
inflation.  All  wisdom  Is  not  centered  In 
Washington.  All  direction  cannot  come  from 
Washington 

Tlic  root  cau;e  of  Inflation  Is  the  fact  that 
we  caiuiot  produce  In  wartime  all  the  goods 
and  services  we  need  or  would  like  to  have. 
To  protect  ourselves  against  Inflation  we 
must  avoid  using  or  buying  more  than  our 
equitable  share  of  available  goods  and  serv- 
ices. We  must  not  try  to  outbid  or  outsmart 
one  another  to  get  more  than  our  share  of 
the  limited  supplies.  We  must  cultivate  sim- 
ple   living. 

Simple  living  can  be  made  attractive  and 
pleasant  And  the  press  can  do  much  to 
make  simple  living  popular.  It  can  teach  the 
housewife  the  nutrition  valu?  of  foods  that 
are  available  It  can  tell  her  how  to  prepare 
plain  but  well-balanced  wartime  meals.  It 
can  develop  healthful  pastimes  for  the  leisure 
hours  of  war  workers  which  will  cost  little 
and  make  little  drain  on  our  limited  civilian 
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supplies.  In  short,  the  press  can  teach  the 
people  how  to  live  under  wartime  conditions. 
It  can  teach  them  to  wear  it  out — eat  It  all — 
make  what  you  have  do. 

The  press  can  help  root  out  the  black 
markets.  In  the  past  the  press  has  often  done 
yeoman  service  In  breaking  up  rackets  and 
corrupt  gangs  which  prey  upon  the  people. 
The  Pulitzer  prize  has  many  times  been  given 
for  such  service.  I  hope  the  prize  goes  this 
year  to  the  newspaper  which  does  the  most 
outstanding  Job  In  stamping  out  the  black 
markets  that  prey  upon  our  people.  Black 
markets  do  not  give  the  people  food  they 
would  not  otherwise  get.  Black  markets  hold 
the  people's  food  for  ransom. 

Prentiss  Brown,  the  Price  Administrator,  is 
doing  what  be  can  to  abolish  the  black 
markets.  But  he  cannot  get  the  men  and  has 
not  the  money  to  police  every  town  and  vil- 
lage But  every  community  must  organize  to 
protect  Itself  against  the  bootleggers.  The 
fight  against  inflation  Is  not  simply  the 
government's  Job.  It  Is  the  Job  of  all  the 
people.  In  this  work  the  press  can  play  a 
vital  part.  Instead  of  letting  a  violation  of 
the  law  become  the  "smart"  thing  to  do, 
you  can  make  It  a  shameful  thing  to  do 

Tlie  costs  which  we  impose  on  ourselves  to 
maintain  economic  health  and  stability  are 
small  compared  with  the  sacrifices  made 
by  those  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
battle. 

We  cannot  restore  the  lives  lost  on  the 
battlefield.  We  cannot  make  whole  those 
maimed  and  dismembered  by  the  enemy. 
But  as  a  nation  we  can  actually  gain  from 
the  economic  deprivations  and  hardships  we 
Impose  on  ourselves  during  the  war.  We  can- 
not presently  use  the  money  we  receive  to 
keep  our  accustomed  standards  of  living  be- 
cause the  goods  and  services  necessary  to 
maintain  those  standards  are  not  available. 
If  we  attempt  to  use  our  money  to  maintain 
our  acctutomed  standards,  we  destroy  the 
value  of  our  money.  But  If  we  save  and  live 
frugally  we  can  regain  and  Improve  those 
standards  after  the  war  Is  over. 

When  goods  are  scarce  and  frugal  living  la 
the  cjrder  of  the  day,  we  can  help  ourselves 
and  the  Nation  by  paying  off  our  prlvaU  debta. 
In    many  directions  we   have   made   a  gocxl 
beginning.    In  the  last  17  months  since  the 
r«>deral  R««erve  Boftrd  t>ecan  U)  regulate  c/m« 
sumef  credit,  th«  th«n  cnitatanding  c<.»nsumer 
credit  of  nearly  tlOXWCOOCOOO  has  been  re- 
duced by  more  than  a  third  of  what  It  wa*. 
Farm  real-estate  IndebtedneM  U  also  being 
retired    at    an    accelerated   rste.     Over   •10,- 
000,000    of     farm     real-estate     Indebtedness 
was  paid  off  In  1041.  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
even  a  larger  amount  was  paid  off  In  1942. 
The  present  situation  Is  dangerous  because 
of  the  threat  that  consumers  will  try  to  use 
their  Increased  Incomes  for  consumer  goods 
and  services  when  there  Is  an  Inflationary  gap 
of    some    116,000,000,000    between    their    In- 
comes and  the  available  supply  of  consumer 
goods  and  services.     We  can   help  close   the 
gap  by  paying  our  debts  and  by  saving  vol- 
untarily, but  to  complete  the  Job  we  must 
have  higher   taxes  and  compulsory   savings. 
I  must  differ  with  the  people  who  believe 
that  because  It  may  cause  serious  Inconven- 
ience to  our  civilian  population,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  try  to  do  too  much  at  this  time 
and  who  tell  us  that  we  can  win  the  war  In 
1944  as  well  a.    1943.     If  any  one  of  you  saw 
your  19-year-old  son  In  a  fight  which  meant 
his  death  or  the  death  of  his  enemy,  you 
would  not  hold  your  punches  In  the  belief 
that  you  could  win  that  fight  tomorrow  Just 
as  well  as  today.    You  would  not  count  the 
cost  or  the   Inconvenience.     You  would  risk 
all  to  end  that  fight  now.    Well,  your  sons 
and  your  neighbors'  sons  are  In  that  kind  of 
fight.     If  I  know  the  spirit  of  America,  it  Is 
that  we  not  only  must  win  the  war,  but  we 
must  win  the  war  quickly. 


While  I  would  not  postpone  until  1944 
fighting  the  enemy,  I  would  postpone  until 
1944  fighting  among  ourselves.  My  plea  Is 
that  we  stop  fighting  each  other  and  start 
fighting  the  enemy. 

The  coming  year  is  going  to  be  the  hardest, 
toughest  year  our  generation  has  had  to  en- 
dure. But  we  can  make  It,  If  we  will,  one  of 
the  most  glorious  years  In  our  history,  a  year 
which  all  future  generations  of  Americans 
will  remember  with  pride  and  reverence. 


The  House  of  the  Future 
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HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  interesting  address  on  the  subject 
The  House  of  the  Future,  delivered  by 
Bror  Dahlberg  at  a  private  dinner  in 
Washington  on  February  3.  We  are 
thinking  now  of  the  post-war  period,  and 
groping  for  an  outlet  for  our  capital, 
industrial  capacity,  and  idle  labor.  This 
address  points  to  one  solution.  I  am  sure 
that  the  address  will  be  of  widespread 
.interest  to  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

When  primitive  man  emerged  from  the 
slimy  ooze  and  first  stood  erect  upon  the 
earth,  he  felt  two  desires  and  needs — food 
and  shelter. 

In  theae  he  wanted  little  more  than  the 
beaaU  which  shared  that  strange  dim  world 
with  him;  food  to  aattsfy  his  hunger,  a  pile 
of  briiah  or  a  cave  for  aafety  and  shelter  from 
the  ram  and  the  cold. 

But  somewhtre  along  the  jjfocesalon  <>t  the 
forgot t4>'n  centuries  one  of  bur  remote  an- 
cestors felt  a  stlrrmg  In  hi»  half-formed 
mind. 

He  sought.  In  his  groping  way,  to  make  a 
better  shelUr,  to  find  a  more  comfortable, 
more  convenient  cave. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  first  available 
place  when  night  fell,  he  chose  a  particular 
cave  or  made  a  crude  roof  of  branches  In  a 
location  that  pleased  him. 

He  and  his  woman  and  his  offspring  re- 
turned to  It  from  the  wanderings  cf  the  day, 
gathered  together  in  It  the  handful  of  things 
they  used. 

He  planned  a  home. 

And  In  that  moment  civilization  was  born. 

Since  then  man  has  gone  far  and  done 
much,  but  always  with  one  objective— better 
living. 

Irrespective  of  Its  many  ramifications,  bet- 
ter living  Is  a  phrase  that  can  be  reduced  to 
a  diagram. 

It  Is  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  widen- 
ing as  each  grows  from  the  one  below. 

And  it  has  a  center;  that  center  Is  the  home. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  terrible  war — a 
war  to  protect  the  American  freedom,  the 
American  way  of  living,  the  American  home. 

But  let  us  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
all  widespread  wars  have  been  followed,  as  If 
through  the  compassion  of  Providence,  by 
forward  leaps  In  human  progress.  6o  It  will 
be  with  this  war. 
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merely  Indolent,  shall  not  be  denied  assist- 
ance and  provision.  Doles  and  social  security 
In  some  form  and  under  proper  circum- 
stances Will  have  to  supplement  private  en- 
deavor.   But  niver  in  the  ages  that  have  gone 


within  a  few  days  to  make  a  very  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  decision  affecting 
the  future  of  aviation  in  this  country. 
Because  there  may  be  a  limited  time 


It  was  so  described  very  recently  in 
hearings  on  another  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, by  a  number  of  witnesses.    It  has 


frum  the  regular  Army  and  Navy.  lu  no 
ciiqntry  on  eurth  Is  the  commissioned  per- 
sonnel   sccureU   by   a   more  democratic  sys- 


speclal  Interests  we  must  be  above  the  sus- 
picion of  having  any  bloc  or  special  Interest 
ol  our  own. 


The  Italian  army  which  surrendereil  in 
Cyrcnalca  had  wcap>  ns  but  no  food.  V'e 
must  bave  Increased  Iced  production. 
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After   the  strife   and   f-ufTerlng   Is  over,   wp 
can  look  forward  wi'h  assurance  to  a  richer 
happier  life       The  wonders  that  are  Ju.«t  at 
Xtt   hfirlyon   for   u«   to   reach  out   Hncl   grasp 
wnulc"    take  alt   eveu;n«  to  enumerate. 

Scj  I  will  stick  tf)  my  subject,  the  home, 
the  house  of  the  futuro 

When  one  says  "houae"  he  covers  a  wide 
range  -from  the  hut  to  the  cattle  but  tonij^ht 
I  am  thinking  of  a  machine-made,  ma-sa-pro- 
ductlon  bouse  for  that  large  proportion  of 
our  p<5pu!atlon  that  has  never  before  been 
able  to  own  or  live  In  a  decent  house. 

When  Hitler's  tanks  rolled  across  the  bor- 
ders of  Poland,  the  bousing  mdu.slry  for  hun- 
dr«da  of  years  had  been  putting  up  homes  in 
the  same  laborious  cut-and-flt  fashion  Th? 
lesaon  of  the  spinning  Jenny — the  simplf 
home-made  machine  thai  first  enabled  1 
man's  hands  to  do  the  work  of  10  and  then 
of  hundreds — had  taught  other  Industries  the 
Virtues  of  mars  production,  but  not  the 
housing  industry  Other  Industries  had 
learned  to  tuin  uut  v;iat!y  improved  products 
at  greatly  reduced  rost.s.  but  not  the  hous- 
ing industry  The  American  of  moJest  means 
Was  the  envy  of  the  world  beiiusc  he  en- 
joyed an  abundance  of  food,  clothlni;,  trans- 
portation, mi-dlcine,  recreation  Even  lux- 
uries. t>ecau8e  of  their  abundance,  became 
necessities  The  average  Amerhan,  thanks  to 
mass  production,  lived  like  a  king— except  for 
his  castle  His  house  was  a  relic  of  the  .-^tjig- 
natlon  of  progress,  unless  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  In  the  top-quarter-inrome 
group 

This  Is  not  an  all-out  Indictment  of  the 
houslig  Industry  It  h.»s.  of  couise.  accom- 
plished muih  but  It  has  been  handicapped 
and  hamstrung  by  the  ponderous  n.iiuie  ol 
the  bnlldtt.g  process,  with  Its  complicated 
array  of  materials  and  meth'Xl.i.  Its  lack  rf 
coDrdlnatlon,  the  prevalence  of  restrictive 
practices  and  requirements  of  labor  and  of 
capital,  of  municipalities  and  of  Staf.es.  the 
feudalism  of  cr;ifts.  of  outmoded  building 
codes,  the  aboence  of  siandardization-  all 
frozen  by  traditions  going  bark  beyond  the 
memory  ut  living  man 

Many  builders  looked  ahead  and  made  plan.* 
New  ciiustructlon  methods  and  new  materials 
Were  developed,  ttsled,  and  Improved.  But 
neither  the  Industry  nor  the  public  were 
ready  to  abandon  tradition.  There  Is  a  time 
for  everything  but,  for  the  hou*e  builder,  It 
did  not  come — until  war  struck  the  hour 

Now  the  Indu.-itry  has  awakened  with  a 
rush  and  Is  shoving  Into  cbllvlnn  it«  fornier 
antiquated,  cumbers*  me,  and  wasteful  Ideas, 
methods,  and  material.s  There  they  will  be 
hurled  with  the  kero.sene  lamp,  the  Belgian 
paving  blix-k.  the  imn  hitching  post,  and 
other  relics  of  the  past.  Althovigh  house 
btilldlng  has  only  recently  t>egun  shedding  Its 
hide-bound  fradlt.on.'*,  it  is  rapidly  making 
up  for  lost  time  The  war  shattered  prece- 
dents In  the  building  field  as  well  as  on  the 
battlefield  Its  ruthless  demands  made  It  im- 
perative thi't  the  builder  learn  the  lesson  of 
the  spinning  Jenny  and  learn  It  quickly  and 
well 

After  the  war  we  must  cope  with  the  de- 
mobilization of  millions  ut  the  men  now  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  forces  and  more  millions  en- 
ga;,'ed  In  the  war  effort  We  will  have  to  find 
jobs  for  the«e  millions  We  will  not  endanger 
the  peace  won  with  the  blood  and  toll  of  the 
Nation  by  permitting  our  economy  to  drift 
Into  mass  unemployment.  At  a  horrible  cost 
In  lives  and  treasure,  we  are  learning  that 
unemployment  has  Ijeen  and  ever  will  be  the 
•tepplng  stone  of  HlUerllte  barbarism  to 
pt>wer. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  submit  that  home 
building,  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
Nation,  offer*  one  vaat.  almost  virgin  field 
for  the  steady  employment  of  millions  of 
American  workers,  the  Initiative  of  free  en- 
terprise and  the  Investment  of  capital. 
Th's-  provided  varuius  obstacles  are  gotten 
out  of  the  way.     The  removal  of  these  ob- 


stactoa  wotiic   be  greatly  facilitated    by  ade- 
quate Federal  lekjislatlon. 

For  years  there  has  be«^n  a  crying  need 
for  the  construction  of  decent,  comfortable 
homes  for  families  renreseniing  alm'«t  two- 
thifd-^  of  the  entire  population  ot  the  United 
St.iUs. 

As  never  y>etorr.  we  are  conscious  of  the 
need  of  lov.-er  cost  and  better  housing. 
Crowded  city  slums  and  dilapidated,  anti- 
quated hou.ses  on  tlie  farm,  stand  an  ugly 
reproach  to  our  lack  of  Initiative. 
Let  a  few  flgtires  tell  the  tale 
In  1940  there  wero  37.;J27,0OO  dwelling  units 
In  the  Nation.  Half  were  in  need  of  major 
rejja.rs  or  baths  or  both.  Out  of  more  than 
7,000  000  farm  Lousi-s  only  2  200.000  had 
electric  current.  6  OOO  (K>0  had  no  running 
water.  e.500.CO0  were  without   baths 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  more  than 
2  000.000  farm  dwellim?  units  are  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  In  Oeor/ia.  Alabama. 
MIssiR-slppt,  Ixauislana.  and  Arkansas  the 
average  valut  of  farmhnu.«^i- .  is  less  than  $600. 
In  the  summer  of  lfi41  the  Federal  H  lusmg 
CoirdinaUjr  estimated  that  in  order  to  house 
the  urban  p(,pulatlon  pr.  perly  we  should 
build  1.600.000  nonfarm  units  annually  for  a 
period   of   ut    least    10    year.s 

But  the  low-cost  house  Is  at  long  la.st  here. 
Thousands  of  such  homes  for  war  workers 
have  been  built,  utilizing  new  construction 
methr.Hs  anc  materials  Election  has  been 
spofded  up.  manpower  ha.s  been  conserved, 
and  cost**  ha'  e  been  reduced  Many  of  these 
dwellin>;s  art  more  attractive,  more  conven- 
ient and  comfortable,  and  more  durable  than 
many  houses,  of  greater  cost  built  by  tr.<di- 
tlonal  nuihods.  The  be.st  of  them  are  ad- 
vance plimpses  of  the  post-war  dwellings  that 
will  revolutionize  the  housing  industry  alter 
the  war. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  alxjut  one  house 
of  a  particular  type 

Thw  parti :ular  house  has  4'-,  rooms  and 
Is  suitable  for  a  family  of  four  The  com- 
bination llv;ng  room  and  dining  alcove  is 
more  than  21  feet  long  Sunlight  pours  In 
through  larf;e  and  decorative  picture  win- 
dows The  two  l)edrooms  are  compact,  but 
planned  to  permit  pleasing  and  practical 
placing  of  ::urnlture.  The  house  is  com- 
pletely equlijped  with  up-to-date  bathrcxjra 
and  facilities,  with  central  heating,  modern 
lighting,  electric  stove,  oven,  refrigerator,  hot- 
water  heater  double  sink,  and  ample  built-in 
cabinet  spaces. 

Tlie  walls  are  compoiied  of  a  single  mate- 
rial, \^in  Imhea  thick,  a  multiple  function 
product  which  replaces  the  8  to  10  beparattly 
applied  materials  that  go  into  a  traditional 
wall,  such  as  siding,  sheathing.  insuLation. 
building  pap<?r.  lath,  several  layers  of  plaster, 
wallpaper,  and  paint. 

The  roofs  are  built  of  another  multiple- 
function  product,  an  entirely  new  unit  which 
Insulates.  has  the  required  structural 
strength,  and  affords  complete  protection 
from  the  elements 

In  comfort,  convenience,  and  economy  of 
upkeep  tills  new  house  is  superior  to  a  tradi- 
tional dwelling  of  the  same  size.  It  Is  lu  no 
sense  a  temporary  or  emergency  structure  It 
Is  built  for  permanence,  la  attractive,  well 
pr»)portione<i,  and  thoroughly  livable. 

This  type  is  simply  one  out  of  many  and  I 
am  mentioning  it  merely  to  show  the  trend 
that  Is  developing. 

People  are  apt  to  tnink  that  mass  produc- 
tion necessarily  means  that  all  homes  must 
be  Identical  lu  appearance,  shape,  and  bize. 
This  Is  not  so.  Many  basic  materials  and 
construction  methods  wUl  be  uniform  but  the 
prefabricated  sections  will  permit  flexibility 
In  arcbltecttual  design  and  the  boiises  them- 
•eives  can  be  varied  to  suit  Individiial  requue- 
ments  and  tastes. 

As  an  example,  only  a  few  miles  from  here, 
near  Baltimore.  Is  an  entire  village  of  these 
houses — ranging  from  one-family,  siiiglc- 
story,  to  a  six-famlly,  two-story,  aiid  to  huge 


Army  barracks,  all  built  with  the  same  uni- 
form meihods  and  mBtenals  K.glit  hire  lu 
Wathlngton  are  developments  of  two  story 
multiple  dormitories,  likewise  constiucted 
with  the  same  basic  methods  and  materials, 
etc 

The  materials  and  construction  lechi  Iques 
used  .n  the  low-cori  field  also  v  ill  be  used 
In  post-war  medium-priced  homes.  '.Hieae, 
hr.wevcr.  will  be  lar^vr  In  r,lze  ai.d  will  in- 
clude many  additiou<il  impiovement--  and 
innovations  already  on  the  drawing  bards; 
such  as  movable  wails  that  open  a  side  of 
the  house  to  the  garden  or  ihun^'e  the  size 
and  shape  of  rooms  to  piovide  extra  space 
for  entertaining  or  fcr  temptirary  sit  epmg 
quarters  for  an  overnight  guest.  El;ctro- 
statlc  installations  will  dust,  sweep  and 
sterilize  every  room,  and  mechanical  sci  vants 
will  take  over  most  houtekeeping  'asks. 

Climato-proof  ccustrucilon  will  guard 
health,  .-'hut  out  summer  heat  and  ^.mter 
chill  and  reduce  heating  costs.  A.r  <  ondl- 
tlonlng  will  piovide  fieoh.  tempered  a  r  ad- 
Justed  to  the  .«eas:n.  or  the  press  of  e  but- 
ton will  deliver  tlie  aroma  of  alpim'  firs. 
the  Invigorating  dry  air  of  the  desert,  or  the 
soft  night  brtezp  rf  the  tropics.  Invisible 
artificial  illumination  will  be  automa  ically 
controlled  by  variaticna  in  the  amotnt  of 
daylight.  These  are  but  a  few  o;  the  'mir- 
acles" which  science  and  Industry  an  pre- 
pared to  deliver,  and  at  a  reachable  prke 

A  fantastic  dream?  No.  a  coming  r-allty. 
In  tilts  day.  "fantastic"  has  lo^t  Its  me.mlng. 
A  thing  Is  called  fantastic,  Imposslbli ,  and 
suddenly— there   It   Is. 

Let  me  repeat  that  after  the  war,  1  ou.«es 
will  be  available  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of  nil.  so  that  every  family  that  wants  one 
may  have  a  comfortable,  suitable  horn  • 

Naturally,  there  are  going  to  be  many 
ways  to  build  houses  My  llluitratiot  «  are 
Intended  for  Just  that  — illustraMons  of  a 
beginning  of  the  new  building  era,  In  xrhlch 
constant  changei  and  Improvements  will 
occur  Just  a.s  the  first  automobile  was  really 
an  expression  of  the  mode  of  transport »tlon, 
not  at  all  representative  of  the  ultimate 
article  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  all  these 
year?,  the  ultimate  article  in  automobiles 
has  not  yet  been  reached— and  perhafi  but 
only  remotely   approached 

The  principal  thing  Is  to  resolve  to  prop- 
erly house  the  Amcrlcnn  people  and  then 
earnestly  and  energetically  get  about  I 

In  the  transition  period  Immedlatcl-  fol- 
lowing the  war  the  hou'lntf  lndu.«try  '  mui't 
develop  a  new  .spirit— the  spirit  of  a  cni-tade 
with  a  goal— satisfactory  homes  for  all  Only 
In  this  way  can  the  Industry  bend  It-^ilf  to 
ma.«s  production  and  at  the  wme  time  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  many  millions  of  workers 

We  can  then  look  forward  to  home'  for 
everyone  amid  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  free 
from  the  hmoke  and  dust  that  drench  our  in- 
dustrial centers. 

We  will  be  able  to  Improve  our  health  and 
lengthen  the  lives  of  ourselves  and  our 
children  Everybcdy  will  wrk  but  the  h  lurs 
Will  be  shortened  Tnere  will  be  leisure  for 
recreation  and  culture,  for  outdoor  spirts, 
vacations  for  every  man.  woman,  and  c'llld. 
But  let  us  never  forget  that  all  men  can  live 
In  abundance  only  when  all  men  pmduc ;  In 
abundance. 

Of  course,  more  will  have  to  be  done  tnan 
merely  build  houses  They  will  have  tc  be 
placed.  Suitable  land  and  llvln-  centers  will 
have  to  be  created  Increased  and  faster 
transportation  facilities  provided— atrial 
highways,  better  train  and  car  sert-lce.  ylut- 
tle  airplane  routes,  and  all  the  things  tha-  go 
toward  making  not  only  the  communities 
themselves  but  their  reachability  and  llva- 
bUIty. 

But  all  those  activities  will  only  lncr*as» 
the  Nation's  plant  and  provide  added  cjn- 
strucUve  work  for  the  people. 

In  this  new  world  the  underprivileged,  pro- 
vided they  are  truly  underprivileged  and  Qot 


a  ot'kA 
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hours,  of  war  workers  which  will  cost  little 
and  make  little  drain  on  our  limited  civilian 


that  we  not  only  must  win  the  war,  but  we 
must  win  the  war  quickly. 


forward  leaps  In  himian  progress. 
be  with  this  war. 


So  it  win 
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merely  indolent,  shall  not  be  denied  assist- 
ance and  provlMon.  Doles  and  social  security 
in  some  form  and  under  proper  circum- 
stances will  have  to  supplement  private  en- 
deavor. But  never  in  the  ages  that  have  gone 
and  never  in  the  ages  that  are  to  come  will 
those  things  ever  be  the  substitute  for  work 
and  thrift. 

As  clearly  In  the  future  as  In  the  past  shall 
the  edict  be:  "As  a  man  sows,  so  shall  he 
reap  ■■ 

And  in  building  up  ourselves  and  our 
homes  we  will  be  good  neighbors,  help  wher- 
ever we  can.  do  our  full  share  and  perhaps 
even  more  toward  the  reconstruction  of  other 
nations,  but  let  us  not  get  tcx)  dizzy,  taking 
on  as  our  own  individual  Job  the  task  of  rais- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  world  up  to  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  do  It;  certainly  not  in  this 
generation  nor  the  next,  and  certainly  not 
Without  danger  of  pulling  down  our  own. 

It  seems  to  me  that  after  the  war  our  first 
major  duty  will  be  to  our  own  Nation,  our 
own  people,  to  see  to  it  that  the  slums  and 
the  poverty  around  us  here  be  banished  from 
these  our  United  States. 


Mme.  Chianf  Kai-ihek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  trib- 
ute to  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  %'ritten 
by  Pliny  A.  Wiley,  a  talented  writer  of 
Wichita,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MMf     CHIANG    KAI-SHEK 

She  spoke  and  all  our  Congress  heard 
Tills  voice  from  China's  ancient  land 

While  truth  and  logic  graced  her  every  word 
Of  flawless  English  all  could  understand. 

She  spoke  and  Washington's  great  power 
Inclined  to  hear  and  answer  to  her  call; 

Inclined  to  help  this  woman  of  the  hour 
Whose  eloquence  and  diction  had  won  her 
hearers  all. 

She  spoke  and  our  Republic  gave 
Her  rapt  attention  to  the  very  end 

And  vowed  to  send  across  Pacific's  wave 
All  aid  and  comfort  to  our  Chinese  friend. 

She  spoke  and  mankind  understood. 
Heedless  of  color,  race,  or  creed, 

Hir  plea  for  world-wide  brotherhood, 
Humanity  was  crying  in  its  need. 

— Pliny  A    Will". 


No  New  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   irNNZSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  called  upon 


within  a  few  days  to  make  a  very  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  decision  aflecting 
the  future  of  aviation  in  this  country. 

Because  there  may  be  a  limited  time 
to  debate  the  so-called  Nichols  resolu- 
tion that  proposes  to  set  up  a  new  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  to  handle 
legislation  affecting  civil  and  commer- 
cial aviation,  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  few  funda- 
mental and  bed-rock  phases  of  that  pro- 
posal. 

In  the  fir.'^t  place  let  me  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  no  extraordinary  gifts  of 
vision  or  wisdom  are  necessary  in  order 
to  realize  the  great  importance  of  avia- 
tion today,  and  its  still  greater  impor- 
tance when  the  world  returns  once  more 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  The  universal 
acceptance  of  that  importance  is  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  before  it  the  consideration  of 
the  Nichols  resolution. 

But  let  us  examine  further  into  the 
reasons  for  the  con.-^ideraUon  at  this 
time  of  this  proposal. 

The  circumstances  which  bring  this 
matter  now  to  our  attention  are  super- 
imposed upon  a  presumption  that  a  leg- 
islative job  needs  to  be  done,  and  the 
further  presumption  that  there  does  not 
exist  in  the  House  adequate  legislative 
machinery  to  do  an  adequate  job. 

I  can  see  no  other  justification  for 
such  a  proposal.  Such  a  presumption 
that  there  is  legislation  that  should  be 
enacted,  and  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tional legislative  matters  in  the  future 
for  which  the  Congre.ss  is  not  prepared, 
can  be  logically  based  only  on  specific 
evidence  that  the  committee  which  has 
handled,  and  is  now  handling,  such  leg- 
Lslative  matters  Is  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  function,  and  that  the  national 
welfare  and  interest,  in.sofar  as  aviation 
is  concerned,  has  suffered  and  is  likely 
to  suffer  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congressional  interest  in 
the  development  of  aviation  dates  back 
a  good  many  years.  The  first  bill  to  be 
introduced  on  the  subject  was  S.  1344, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  in  1893  by  Sen- 
ator Cockrell.  That  bill  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  $100,- 
000  to  any  inventor  who  would  perfect 
a  machine  that  would  transport  5  tons 
at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour.  The 
money  was  to  be  paid  after  a  demon- 
.stration  before  a  committee  to  be  named 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  1926  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  reported,  and  the 
Congress  enacted,  the  Air  Commerce  Act. 
Section  2  of  that  bill,  enacted  17  years 
ago.  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  foster  air  commerce  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  airports, 
civil  airways,  and  other  air  navigation 
facilities. 

That  act.  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  tlie  work  of 
the  present  committee  of  this  House, 
which  has  for  more  than  a  score  of  years 
regulated  air  commerce  as  a  part  of  an 
integrated  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  has  been 
hailed  as  a  long-range  and  foresighted 
policy  of  this  Congress  to  foster,  develop, 
and  encourage  civil  aviation. 


It  was  so  described  very  recently  in 
hearings  on  another  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, by  a  number  of  w^itnesses.  It  has 
been  called  farsighted  legislation  by  Col. 
Edgar  S.  Gorrell,  president  of  the  Air 
Ttansport  Association  of  America,  and 
tlie  foresight  of  Congress  in  its  passage 
has  been  praised  by  Capt.  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer. 

If  then  that  committee  which  has 
studied  the  over-all  picture  of  aviation 
for  many  years,  has  not  fallen  down  on 
the  job  in  the  past,  but  on  the  other 
hand  has  brought  to  the  House  long- 
range  and  farsighted  legislation,  what 
reason  have  we  to  believe  that  it  can- 
not continue  to  do  so?  We  have  never 
found,  to  my  knowledge,  any  better  way 
of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past. 
And  the  ability  of  the  present  commit- 
tee to  handle  legislation  dealing  with 
aviation  in  the  future,  if  measured  by  its 
accomplishments,  cannot  be  doubted  or 
disputed. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  in  the 
last  few  weeks  about  the  future  of  avia- 
tion with  respect  to  foreign  nations. 
There  have  been  rhetorical  questions 
posed  at  times  by  those  who  apparently 
were  more  interested  In  language  than 
logic  and  who  refused  to  allow  facts  and 
realities  to  cramp  their  style,  all  implying 
that  the  Congress,  by  legislation,  could 
and  should  step  into  the  broad  and  deli- 
cate field  of  international  relations  and 
make  secure  certain  air  advantages  for 
the  United  States. 

But  I  have  not  yet  been  privileged  to 
hear  one  specific  suggestion  of  what  can 
be  done  in  a  legislative  way  that  has  not 
l)een  done  or  cannot  be  done  by  the  State 
IDcpartment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  is  not  a  com- 
plex one.  It  is  very  simple.  And  I  hope 
that  when  Members  are  called  upon  to 
make  so  vital  a  decision,  they  may  be  able 
1,0  reduce  it  to  the  proposition  that  in- 
heres in  the  proposal,  and  realize,  as  I 
.stated  in  the  beginning,  that  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  whether  there  Is  now  a 
legislative  Job  that  needs  to  be  done  for 
which  there  Is  no  legislative  machinery. 
If  there  is,  then  we  should  have  another 
committee.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the 
record  of  the  past  justifies  the  belief  that 
whatever  the  problems  of  the  future  may 
be.  the  present  committee  is  able  to  meet 
and  solve  them,  then  we  do  not  need  any 
new  committee.  Every  Member  in  this 
House  I  believe  will  agree  that  we  have 
too  many  committees  already. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to  add  here  a  word 
about  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Lea].  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  Member  of  this  House 
has  given  longer  and  more  thorough 
study  to  the  whole  field  of  aviation  than 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lea].  That  .study  began  when  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  study  and  investigate  war  avia- 
tion during  World  War  No.  1.  It  has  not 
ended. 

In  addition  to  filing  a  70-page  report 
on  aviation  dealing  with  production  and 
operations,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Chairman  Lea,  made  a  number 
of    recommendations    to    the    Congress 
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lookinK  toward  the  improvement  and 
development  of  both  military  and  civil 
aviation. 

So  comprehensive  was  that  study  and 
report.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  has  since 
been  used  by  military  authorities  m  the 
War  CoUeKe  for  reference. 

Sometime  prior  to  the  pa-ssape  of  the 
Air  Commerce  Act  of  1928.  the  sentleman 
from  Cahfornui.  Chairman  Le.^,  was  a 
member  of  the  Lampert  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  to  investigate  avia- 
tion. It  was  from  the  late  Billy  Mitchell 
that  the  Lampert  committee  received 
much  Information  and  many  suggestions. 

When  the  committee  was  ready  to 
write  a  report,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Lea)  was  unanimously 
choaen  to  write  the  main  body  of  the 
report,  which  contained  many  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  avi- 
ation, some  of  which  subsequently  were 
incorporated  in  the  Air  Commerce  Act 
of  1926.  and  still  others  in  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  oi"  1938. 

In  1935  Mr.  Lxa  introduced  in  the 
House  comprehensive  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  air  commerce,  and  in  1938 
he  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  wrote  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

I  have  referred  to  this  long  period  of 
Interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of 
Chairman  Lka  In  order  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou.se  the  fact  that  the 
present  Hou-se  committee  handhng  avia- 
tion legislation  is  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  gentleman  who  has  given  years 
to  the  study,  and  who  in  fact  was  "dip- 
ping into  the  future"  on  this  subject  long 
before  many  of  tho.se  among  us  today 
had  rectnved  any  .special  vision. 

I  wish  that  time  might  permit  me  to 
disou.ss  also  the  lone  and  careful  study 
given  these  problems  by  such  distin- 
guished gentleman  a.s  Major  Bulwimkle. 
Mr.  WoLVHTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Crossxr.  Mr.  Holmks  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  RsxcK  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Borkn.  and 
other  members  of  the  present  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Suffice  It  to  say  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  is  composed  of 
members  who  have  given  long  years  of 
study  to  this  problem,  and  of  other 
younger  Members  who  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  importance  of  civil  and 
commercial  aviation. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  sum  this 
matter  up  by  saying  that  we  should 
reach  a  decision  on  this  proposal  for  a 
separate  committee  on  the  basis  of  what 
Is  best  for  the  future  of  aviation  In  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  empha.'^ize  once  again  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  now  and  has  been  for  many 
years  the  legislative  authority  for  all 
forms  of  transportation.  In  that  role 
the  committee  has  promoted  and  pro- 
tected and.  at  the  same  time,  restrained 
and  regulated  carrie.-s.  and  leaders  of 
the  variotis  transportation  systems  have 
attested  to  the  Impartial  and  the  Judi- 
cial attitude  of  the  committee  in  its  ef- 
forts to  integrate  all  sy.stems  of  trans- 
portation into  a  constructive  whole. 


If  legL'^lation  pertaining  to  commer- 
cial and  civil  aviation  be  now  taken  Irom 
that  conunittee  and  turned  over  to  an 
entirely  new  committee,  it  will  be  the 
first  step  toward  tearing  down  the  gen- 
eral transpoilation  system  and  would,  in 
effect,  result  in  competing  committees  of 
the  Congre.'.s  in  which  circumstance 
there  would  forever  inhere  the  possibil- 
ity that  each  would  become  the  special 
pleader  lor  one  or  another  Interest  or 
group  of  interests  in  the  transportation 
system. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  careful 
examination  and  complete  analysis  of  all 
that  is  involved,  the  House  will  deft  at 
the  Nichols  resolution. 


Fe<ieral  \J*e  Tax  on  Automobiles  Should 
Be  Repealed 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNNBYL.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVBa 

Friday,  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
exLsting  law  the  levying  of  the  automo- 
bile use  tax  on  motor  vehicles  is  unjust 
and  an  unwarranted  burden  on  the  au- 
tomobile owners  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  arc  over 
27.000.000  automobiles  in  operation 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  due 
to  the  driving  ban  a  great  percentage  of 
these  vehicles  are  used  only  in  essential 
driving  for  occupational  purposes.  As  a 
result,  the  Federal  use  tax  is  an  added 
burden  on  transportation  facilities  so 
necessary  in  the  successful  probecuLion 
of  the  war. 

The  various  States  have  depended  to  a 
marked  degree  on  the  revenue  from  mo- 
tor vehicles  to  maintain  and  constiuct 
our  modern  highway  system  that  is  being 
used  to  good  advantage  in  overland 
tran-sportation.  Such  punitive  legisla- 
tion as  the  Federal  use  tax  on  motor 
vehicles  tends  to  di.scourage  the  owner- 
ship of  motorcars,  and  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  revenue  from  gasoline  and  other 
excise  taxes  incident  to  the  restricted  op- 
eration of  motor  veliicles  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Governmen.  are  faced  with 
a  huge  loss  of  tax  revenue  from  Uie  forc- 
ii^g  off  Uie  highways  of  millions  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  large  number  of  car  own- 
ers who  have  recently  dispcsed  of  their 
motor  vehicles  or  who  have  placed  them 
in  dead  storage  Is  proof  of  the  fact  that 
unsound  and  unjustifiable  taxes  such  as 
the  Federal  use  tax  has  a  punitive  effect 
in  depriving  taxing  authorities  of  other 
revenue  accruing  from  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles. 

When  Public  Law  No.  250.  embodying 
the  Federal  use  tax  on  motor  vehicles 
and  boats  wa-s  passed  In  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  there  was  a  feeling 
that  every  efTort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
Vide  tax  i;evenucs  fur  national-defense 


expenditures.  Since  millions  of  motor- 
ists have  since  abandoned  their  car;  by 
sale  or  by  storage  it  1-  increa.singly  evi- 
dent that  the  $6  00  nse  tax  has  serve^l  no 
useful  purpose,  but  is  m  reality  acting 
as  a  deterrent  in  collecting  gasoline  and 
other  tax?s  that  follow  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles. 

Idle  cars  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
so-called  u.se  tax  if  for  no  other  re:ison 
than  the  fact  that  the  individual  mctor- 
ist  is  paying  for  something  from  wiirh 
he  receives  no  benefits.  This  situation  is 
repugnant  to  the  American  concept  of 
fairness  and  Justice. 

In  a  sincere  desire  to  free  the  American 
motori.st  from  thLs  unjust  form  of  tixa- 
tion  and  to  release  the  popular  form  of 
automobile  transptirtatlon  from  the  ill 
efTects  of  burdensome  and  un.sound  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  rt  peal 
.section  3540  of  chapter  33-A  of  Public 
Law  No.  250.  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
which  provides  for  a  tax  upon  the  uie  of 
motor  vehicles  and  boats.  I  feel  certain 
that  thouehtful  attention  to  the  rross 
injustice  the  Federal  use  tax  has  caused 
the  American  motorist  should  prove  suf- 
ficient urging  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  support  my  efforts  to  repeal  this 
obnoxioii.s  and  unwarranted  tax  on  the 
car  owners  of  the  Nation. 


The  Arricaltiml  Crisis 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  KORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  meeting  last  night  in  the  Hotise  Agri- 
cultural Committee  room  of  .some  fifty 
memt)ers  who  reprefient  agrlnilture. 
The  action  tak^n  by  these  members.  I 
feel,  will  largely  .«;oIve  the  shortage  of 
farm  help  and  farm  machinery.  These 
members  will  meet  again  in  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee  room  at  10:30 
Saturday  morning.  Every  member  of 
this  Hou.se  who  is  interested  in  agricul- 
ture Ls  cordially  invited  to  attend  and 
participate  in  th.s  mcetinK. 

The  time  for  debating  the  agricul- 
tural crisis  has  parsed.  The  time  for 
action  has  arrived.  We  know  that  agri- 
culture, because  of  confUctlng  "direc- 
tives and  Executive  orders."  has  been  all 
but  wrecked  and  the  Nation's  food  sup- 
ply endangered.  What  we  need  now  is 
action,  not  more  debating.  D'^mocracy 
has  arisen  from  its  slumber — the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  in  action. 
We.  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
are  no  lonper  goin^  to  stand  idly  by  and 
permit  disa5ter  to  pngulf  our  Nation. 

There  has  been  altogether  too  much 
censorship,  too  much  concealment  of 
governmental  blunders  and  too  many 
executive  sessions  for  the  pood  of  the 
Nation.  What  littie  the  burcaucrat.s 
know,  or  what  Congress  knows,  the  peo- 
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We  Need  H«hc  Rule  en  PvbBc  Power 


projects.    This  initiative  Is  a  mighty  step 
forward  in  bringing  about  home  rule — 
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pie.  their  masters,  have  a  right  to  know. 
These  blunders  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  administration  Is  top-heavy  with 
book  knowledge  and  woefully  lacking  in 
experience  and  common  horse  sense. 

There  are  too  many  book-educated 
specialists  from  Harvard  and  Columbia 
Universities.  Some  of  these  are  more 
foreign-minded  than  American -minded. 
They  would  substitute  the  Hitler  form 
of  government  for  the  American.  They 
believe  in  regimentation,  in  bluff,  and 
in  bluster.  They  threaten  to  get  tough 
and  to  crack  down  on  the  people.  They 
have  caused  the  civilians  unnecessary 
hardships  and  have  hindered  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

We  are  at  war.  This  war  does  not  be- 
long to  a  Uttle  chque  of  bureaucrats.  It 
belongs  to  all  of  us.  It  Is  not  a  social 
event  for  glamour  girls  and  boys  or  for 
the  International  four  hundred.  It  is  a 
war  in  which  our  sons  are  giving  their 
lives  so  that  the  form  of  government 
known  to  George  Washington.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  may 
survive. 

There  are  some  things  going  on  here 
in  Washington  that  are  not  healthy  for 
democracy.  There  are  many  men  in 
key  positions  that  are  stifling  the  Na- 
tion's war  activities.  These  have  arro- 
gantly made  themselves  the  bottlenecks 
through  which  the  Nation's  energy  must 
flow.  Members  of  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  are  aware  of  this. 
They  sense  something  that  is  un-Ameri- 
can—that is  foreign.  There  is  a  suspi- 
cion that  these  bureaucrats  are  interfer- 
ing with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  War 
is  the  business  of  generals  and  ad- 
mirals— just  as  farming  is  the  business 
of  farmers — not  of  bureaucrats.  There 
is  danger  ahead.  We  must  become  more 
united,  more  determined  and  more  seri- 
ous about  this  war. 

The  men  who  are  responsible  for  this 
farm  crisis  are  not  the  men  who  do  the 
fighting.  They  lay  awake  nights  figur- 
ing out  new  one-man-made  laws — direc- 
tives. On  February  12,  Llncohi's  Birth- 
day, the  Federal  Register  for  this  session, 
which  contains  the  Executive  and  ad- 
ministrative orders,  and  is  printed  in  the 
same  size  type  and  on  the  same  size  pages 
as  the  CoNCRxssiONAL  Record,  contained 
1870  pages,  while  the  proceedings  of  the 
Daily  Congressional  Record,  which  con- 
tain the  speeches  by  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  for  the  same  period,  total 
only  935  pages — Just  one-half.  How 
long  can  we  as  a  nation  survive  under 
such  confusion  and  conglomeration  of 
Executive  and  administrative  orders. 

These  men  are  now  talking  of  training 
the  city  girls  and  boys  to  operate  the 
farms.  They  are  going  to  supply  the 
Nation  with  food  through  school  chil- 
dren. Is  this  the  first  step  to  collective 
farming?  Will  the  farm  sons,  when  they 
come  home,  find  their  places  taken  by 
pretty  maidens?  The  whole  thing  is  ab- 
surd but  it  is  also  dangerous.  The  Pres- 
ident owes  It  to  himself  to  clean  house. 
If  he  does  not  do  this.  Congress  will  have 
to  do  It  for  him.  The  Nation's  life  is  at 
stake. 

The  solution  of  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem is  not  a  partisan  problem.    I',  is  not 


a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  problem. 
It  ts  an  American  problem.  Therefore, 
on  behalf  of  the  50  Members  that  met 
last  night,  T  again  invite  all  the  Members 
who  are  interested  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem  to  meet  with  us  in  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee  room  at 
10:30  Saturday  morning.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  Congress  is  going  to  protect 
the  Nation's  food  supply. 


All-Ottt  Effort  for  War  in  Government 
Agencies 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  26,  1943 

Mr.  REES  Of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
apj)eal  by  the  administration  to  industry 
and  to  bvisiness  for  an  all-out  effort;  that 
we  do  everything  possible  to  see  that  our 
manjwwer  and  all  our  facilities  are  used 
to  provido  a  maximum  amount  of  war 
supplies  and  materials  for  our  fighting 
forces. 

We  all  agree  that  everything  must  be 
done  to  reach  a  maximum  goal  of  fur- 
nishing supplies  and  materials  that  are 
so  much  needed  at  this  very  hour. 
Farmers  and  producers  are  being  asked 
to  bend  their  energies  and  power  and 
their  time  to  see  that  all  possible  food 
may  be  produced  to  meet  the  demand  for 
our  increasing  armed  forces  and  for  the 
hungry  people  abroad,  as  well  as  to  sup- 
ply all  our  civilian  demands.  They  are 
asked  to  do  it  under  the  handicap  of 
shortage  of  manpower,  machinery,  and 
equipment. 

You  can  be  assured  the  American 
fanner  is  going  to  meet  that  challenge  to 
the  very  limit  of  his  ability  and  he  is  not 
going  to  spare  any  hours  or  any  energy 
in  his  effort  to  meet  that  demand  to 
prevent  the  food  crisis  that  is  facing  us 
at  this  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  I  want  to 
suggest  is  that  our  administration  Uke- 
wise  make  an  appeal  to  its  own  depart- 
ments of  Government,  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  agencies,  bureaus,  and  other 
groups,  as  well  as  those  who  are  em- 
ployed thereunder;  ask  them  and  de- 
mand, if  you  please,  that  they  cut  out 
each  and  every  agency  and  activity  that 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  Appeal  to  those  in  charge  of 
employment,  ask  them,  and  demand  that 
they  use  only  such  employment  and  such 
assistance  as  is  required  to  carry  on  their 
work.  Not  with  a  view  of  crippling  any 
Important  agency  or  department,  but 
with  a  view  of  making  it  more  efficient 
and  workable,  and  then  appeal  to  those 
employed  In  the  Government  to  bend 
their  energies  just  a  little  more  hi  the 
accomplishment  of  the  tasks  that  are 
set  before  them.  Make  them  realize  that 
they  are  responsible  for  a  Job  that  does 


affect  the  prosecution  and  the  winning  of 
the  war  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  accomplish  that 
task.  Why  not  have  the  Administration 
find  out  about  absenteeism  in  Govern- 
ment Just  the  same  as  anywhere  else. 
If  there  is  no  absenteeism,  all  right; 
but  if  there  Is  uimecessary  absenteeism, 
let  us  cure  it.  If  there  are  people  in  the 
Government  who  are  not  contributing 
as  they  should,  then  release  them. 

The  pay  for  services  is,  of  course,  the 
important  thing,  but  along  with  that 
is  the  realization  of  a  piece  of  work  well 
done  which  contributes  in  this  hour  of 
need. 


An  Otttttandtnf  Editorial 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  2$.  1945 

Mr.  RANB3N.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  editorials  of  this  war  ap- 
peared in  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com- 
mercial Appeal  on  last  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 22, 

It  consists  largely  of  a  letter  from  a 
small  boy  to  the  editor  of  the  Commer- 
cial Appeal,  and  the  editor's  reply.  In 
my  opinion  it  will  go  down  in  history 
alongside  of  the  famous  "Virginia"  edi- 
torial on  Santa  Claus  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sun  many,  many  years 
ago,  and  has  been  republished  with  every 
passing  Christmas. 

I  am  inserting  this  editorial  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

UCTTIB  TO  THE  KSITOB 

We  received  a  letter  from  Pred  Vaughn, 
Jr.,  today.  We  get  a  lot  at  letters,  but  we 
thought  you  would  be  especially  interested  in 
this  one.  We  were.  Pred  wrltea  like  the 
kind  of  boy  that  comes  to  mind  when  we 
think  of  the  American  boy. 

Canton,  Miss. 

DxAK  Mb.  Borroa:  I  asked  my  daddy  to  find 
out  where  to  send  my  pet  dog,  so  Uncle 
Bam  can  use  him,  as  I  understand  he  needs 
dogs  like  him.  He  is  a  fine  German  police 
dog,  1  year  old,  smart  as  a  whip,  and  he 
weighs  around  75  pounds.  I  will  send  him  to 
Uncle  Sam  free  If  you  wUl  tell  me  who  to 
send  him  to.  I  am  a  second-class  Boy  Scout, 
and  I  want  to  help  whip  the  Japs,  and  I 
know  Jack  will  eat  them  up  U  you  sic  him 
on  them  or  do  anything  you  tell  him  to  do. 
I  am  13  years  old  and  in  about  3  years.  If  the 
war  Is  not  over  I  will  Join  the  Navy  and  help 
my  six  uncles  that  are  In  the  Navy  and 
Army.  Write  me  real  soon  or  print  It  In  the 
paper  I  read  every  morning. 
Yours  truly, 

Pbcd  Vauchn,  J«. 

DzAS  Pro:  First,  let  me  answer  your  re- 
quest. I  have  told  several  branches  of  the 
service  about  Jack.  They  have  bad  many 
dogs  offered  to  them,  and  they  are  biuy  now 
trying  to  arrange  places  for  them.  When 
they  need  Jack,  they  will  get  In  touch  with 
you.  AU  of  them  thank  you.  They  think 
you  are  a  fine  boy.     So  do  I,  Pred. 
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effect.    The  banks  are  overloaded  with 
money.     They  want  good  investments. 

•mmco  rovonup  hnnHs  n;r>1llH  hp  nr\P  nf  the 


Let  me  add  this:  My  bill,  H.  R.  1899.  Is 
an  enabling  act.  Before  its  purix)scs  can 
be  accomolished.  the  States  of  Washing- 


rebuttal,  led  by  Senator  Lei  OT)aniil.  of 
Texas.  He  said  that  the  reason  lor  the  canned 
goods  shortage  Is  that  the  Government  would 
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I  know  what  It  means  for  a  boy  to  offer 
to  give  up  his  dcg.  I  have  three  little  boys, 
too.  and  they  have  a  dog  they  love  <Jewrly- 
I  am  not  so  sure  they  woula  be  as  unstlfl&h 
about  Brownie  aa  you  are  about  Jack.  But 
they  are  younger  than  you  are.  and  lots  of 
younger  boys  are  going  to  be  less  selfl-sh  now 
because  of  your  offer  to  give  Juck  to  Uncle 
Bum.  Lota  of  us  older  folks,  too  God  bless 
you.  Fred,  and  let  us  hope  that  In  "about  2 
years"  you  will  be  thinking  about  school. 
and  hunting,  and  ftahlng;  of  baseball,  and 
games  and  what  ynu  are  going  to  be  when 
you  grow  up  and  not  about  going  off  to  war. 

Let  us  hope  we  are  all  striving  a«  best  we 
knnw  to  make  a  peace  endure  so  that  little 
boys  can  Rrow  and  dream  In  a  world  without 
w.ir-mad  dictuUjrs.  Thanks  again  lor  your 
letter.  Fred  If  Jack  doea  gu  we  know  he 
will  be  everything  y  u  say  he  Is  and  he  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  You  and  Jack  have  done 
more  than  you  know  for  the  war  effurt  al- 
ready 

Your  friend. 

The  Editor. 


loterett  on  Federal  L«nd  Bank  Loans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATma 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
Include  a  petition  of  the  Ottawa  County 
National  Farm  Loan  Association,  of  Ot- 
tawa County.  Ohio.  urKing  the  Congress 
to  permanently  reduce  the  rate  of  Inter- 
est on  Federal  Land  bank  and,  or  Land 
Bank  Commis.sloner  loans  to  3'.^  percent: 

We.  the  underalgned  meDabt:rs  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Ci;unty  National  Farm  Loan  A.-isocia- 
tlon.  of  Ottawa  County.  Ohio,  and  borrowers 
from  the  Federal  L^ind  Biink  of  Loui.Tvtlle, 
Ky .  hereby  petition  Contress  to  perma- 
nently reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  or  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
kMuia  to  SS  percent. 

A  F  P.crson.  Oak  Harbor,  route  1; 
Norman  La  Cumsky  Pert  Clinton; 
George  Engel,  Elmore;  Oeorge  W 
Wahlers.  Pof  Clinton;  John  Lor- 
eiiaKD.  Clay  Center;  Otto  Har- 
meytr.  Clay  Genoa.  Wesley  Wln- 
dlsch.  Oak  Harbor,  route  7;  Wm 
Hoffman.  Oak  Harbor;  Ado.pb 
Engel.  Elmore;  Otto  Rlemann. 
Graytowu;  John  Dubbert,  Port 
Clinton;  Le.ster  H  Smith.  Oak 
Harl)or.  ruut«  1;  Andrew  C.  Pried- 
nck:  on.  Wtlliston;  Beymond  C. 
Bloom.  Oak  Harbor,  route  2;  R  A. 
Barnholt.  Port  Clinton:  John 
Oenzmau.  Oak  Harbor;  EdxRrd 
Buehler.  Oak  Uarb<...  route  1;  Mra. 
Edward  Buehler.  Oak  Harbor  route 
1:  Emma  Lentner.  Martin;  Henry 
Jess,  Orayt'wn;  Arthur  Satidrcck, 
Gray  town;  Emll  Dressier.  Wayne: 
WllUnm  Nissen,  Martin;  Henry 
B<^fkar,  Port  Clinton:  Fred  Sand- 
rock.  Gray  town;  Louis  W  Blauwy, 
Martin;  George  Sekerka,  Toledo; 
Alvln  Engler.  Oak  Harbor:  Adrian 
L«u.  Curtice,  route  1;  Mrs.  Ted 
HopflngtT,  Oak  Harbor,  route  2; 
M-s  Frank  Hopflnger,  Oak  Harlwr; 
Mrs    WlUlam  Ntssen.  Martin. 


We  Need  Hohc  Rnic  en  PvbHc  Power 


REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

or  WASHIMCTCM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want 
to  explain  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  pur- 
poses of  my  bill.  H.  R,  1899.  which  I  In- 
troduced recently,  and  which  wa.s  re- 
ferred to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

This  bill,  briefly,  would  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  sell  the  entire 
Grand  Coulee  project  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  to  sell  the  Bonneville 
project  jointly  to  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon. 

For  the  iiaformation  of  all  concerned. 
I  am  in.sertintt  in  the  Rbcord  a  copy  of 

this  bill: 

H.  R.  189>1 

A  bill  to  authorise  the  sale  to  the  Statca  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  of  the  properliea 
owned  by  Uie  Federal  Government  m  cuu- 
necMon  with  the  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonue- 
ville  projects 

Be  tt  enactid,  etc..  That  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernm'^nt.  acting  through  Its  duly  constituted 
agency  or  agencies,  is  hereby  empowered  and 
shall,  when  the  condition  of  section  3  Is  com- 
piled with,  sell  and  deliver  the  Grand  Coulee 
projHCt.  located  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Including  the  dam. 
power  generation  and  distribution  laciliiies, 
and  ail  oUier  physical  properties  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  owned  or  held  under  lease 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
trnv.'lrr.  to  the  State  of  Washington  or  Ita 
duly  constituted  public  agency  or  awnrles, 
and'or  the  Bonneville  project,  located  on  the 
Columbia  River  In  the  States  of  Washlnv'tcn 
and  Oregon.  Including  the  datn,  power  gen- 
eration and  distribution  tacilitlcs.  luid  all 
other  phy.-ical  pro[;f'rtk>s  in  connection  there- 
with, owned  or  held  under  lease  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  time  of  tranf^er  to 
\  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  Jointly, 
or  their  duly  constituted  public  agency  or 
agencies 

See.  a  Compensation  to  be  paid  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Its  duly  con*iuuied 
a'^ency  or  agencies  shall  be  the  net  ccel  of 
the  project  or  projcct-s  set  forth  lu  section  1 
loss  depreciation  reserve.  If  any  Is  existing  at 
time  nt  transfer  Such  amount  ol  compensa- 
tion ahall  be  paid  In  revenue  bonds  barked 
by  the  Income  of  the  aforesaid  pnject  or 
projects,  or  in  cash,  or  a  combination  of 
both  aa  may  be  mutually  ai^reed  upon  by  the 
jiartiea  to  the  transfer  or  transfers 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  In 
home  rule  on  public  power.  The  lepL«Ua- 
ture  of  my  State  recently  passed  Initia- 
tive No.  12.  and  it  Is  now  law  under  an 
emergency  clause.  I  actively  support«Hl 
this  initiative,  and  I  Rreatly  appreciate 
the  hundreds  of  letters  and  teleprram* 
from  my  district  which  endorse  and  ap- 
prove my  work  for  it.  This  mea.<5ure  al- 
lows the  commissioners  of  public-utility 
districts  in  my  State  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  privately  owned 
power  systems.  I  presume  It  al.so  permits 
them  to  combine  to  acquire  publicly 
owned  systems,  such  as  the  Fedeml  Gov- 
ernment's Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 


projects.  This  initiative  Is  a  mighty  step 
forward  In  bringing  about  home  rul»— 
control  by  the  people  of  the  State  over 
tneir  hydroelectric  resources. 

My  new  bill.  H.  R.  1899.  is  the  final  step 
toward  complete.  Independent  home  nile 
of  these  resources. 

I  believe  that  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
after  the  war.  will  see  the  greatest  and 
most  healthful  growth  of  any  part  of 
the  Nation.  I  believe  this  will  be  brought 
about  largely  by  the  combination  of  vast 
amounts  of  cheap  power  with  the  re- 
(rton's  incalculably  rich  ore,  timber,  oil, 
and  other  resources.  I  believe,  too,  that 
my  new  bill  may  prove  to  be  the  key 
which  will  unlock  the  door  to  this  future 
prosperity. 

One  reason  it  helps  iasure  this  pros- 
perity is  that,  through  local  and  inde- 
pendent control,  the  States  will  be  able 
to  set  rates  for  power  so  low  that  the  in- 
dustries which  need  such  power — the 
light  metals  industry,  for  example — will 
be  attracted  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

My  bill  provides  that  Washington  and 
Oregon  can  take  over  these  Federally 
owned  power  projects  by  paying  the 
Federal  Government  In  revenue  bonds, 
which  would  be  a  lien  on  the  revenues 
of  the  projects;  or  they  could  pay  in 
cash;  or  in  a  combination  of  cash  and 
revenue  bonds.  Let  me  emphasize  here 
that  there  would  be  no  obligation  on  the 
taxpayers  at  all.  No  higher  taxes  could 
result  from  thLs  bill.  In  fact,  the  State 
taxes  would  decline  as  more  taxable 
wealth  would  be  created  In  the  form  of 
new  Indu.strtes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know,  and  every  well- 
informed  person  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west al.so  knows,  that  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  will  pay  out.  Already,  the 
revenues  from  these  two  projects  aggre- 
f;ate  more  than  $10,000,000  a  year.  By 
July,  according  to  official  estimates,  the 
revenues  will  nm  about  $18,000,000  a 
year.  Before  long,  we  can  safely  esti- 
mate that  these  revenues  will  amount  to 
$20,000,000  a  year,  probably  more.  To 
date,  according  to  the  official  figures, 
Bonneville  has  cost  about  $160,000,000. 
Grand  Coulee  has  cost  a  similar  amount. 
Neither  one  is  completed,  but  already 
they  are  earning  about  6  piercent  on  the 
Government's  Investment. 

I  Imagine  that  when  the  question  is 
a.sked.  Who  will  buy  these  revenue 
bonds?  the  t>ankers  and  the  bond  houses 
and  the  insurance  companies  and.  ye.s, 
the  small.  Individual  investor,  too,  will 
give  a  quick  and  satisfactory  answer. 
They  will  be  glad  to  have  the  chance  to 
buy  these  bonds;  and  the  States  will 
have,  through  these  bond  sales,  an  im- 
mediate and  plentiful  supply  of  hard, 
cash  money  to  hand  the  United  States 
Government  in  exchange  for  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville. 

ParenthcUcAlly,  I  might  point  out  that 
this  emtjodies  a  somewhat  revolutionary 
idea.  It  has  been  the  custom  during  the 
past  10  years  for  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  pour  out  money,  not  take  it  In.  My 
bill  will  reduce  the  national  debt  by 
thf>  $300000000  or  so  which  the  States 
will  pay  for  these  projects,  I  see  in  this 
not  only  a  cash  gain  for  the  Fed'^ral  Gov- 
ernment, but  a  definite  anti-inflationary 


efTect.  The  banks  are  overloaded  with 
money.  They  want  good  investments. 
These  revenue  bonds  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  Investments  they  could  find. 
Therefore  this  purchase  by  the  States  of 
these  Federal  projects  would  take  some 
$300,000,000  or  more  out  of  circulation, 
which  surely  is  anti-inflationary,  and 
would  reduce  the  national  debt  by  a  sim- 
ilar sum,  which  again  is  anti-inflation- 
ary. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  matter 
which  deserves  mention.  Under  Federal 
control  and  ownership,  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  Grand  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  will  never  be  more  than 
the  proverbial  drop  in  the  bucket  as 
compared  to  the  total  cost  of  operating 
the  Federal  Government. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  same  reve- 
nues— these  profits  which  would  be  avail- 
able once  the  revenues  for  power  sold 
had  paid  oflf  the  bonds  of  the  State  pur- 
chasers— could  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  be  used  to  reduce  the  taxes  of  the 
people  of  the  two  States.  Perhaps  with- 
in a  generation  these  great  projects, 
under  State  ownership,  would  become,  in 
some  degree,  the  mechanical  taxpayers 
of  the  States,  relieving  the  burden  on  the 
human  taxpayers. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  lose  by 
this  transaction.  Neither  do  I  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  a  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  States.  There  is  a 
fair  price  to  be  reached;  and  it  can  and  , 
will  be  reached,  in  justice  to  both  Nation 
and  State. 

I  want  to  point  out,  aLso.  that  the  pub- 
lic-utility districts  of  Washington  State 
already  have  proved  their  ability  to  func- 
tion efficiently  and  profitably  and 
fairly— and  I  maintain  that  they  thereby 
have  proved  that  they  are  capable, 
through  combining  the  brains  and  abili- 
ties represented  on  the  boards  of  com- 
missioners, of  operating  these  huge 
power  projects  of  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  with  efficiency  and  profit  and 
fairness. 

In  a  general  way.  I  view  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  power  .situation  thusly: 
Public  power  is  in  the  ascendancy.  In 
building  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville, 
"  the  Federal  Government  in  a  great  de- 
gree has  pained  the  control  over  power 
in  my  Stale — a  control  which  was  once 
exercised  from  the  Nation's  financial 
center.  Financial  control  of  the  holding 
companies  has  been  succeeded  by  po- 
litical control  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington State,  or  of  any  other  part  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  like  this  new  po- 
litical control  of  their  hydroelectric  re- 
.sources  any  more  than  they  liked  the 
financial  control  ol  the  private  power 
hierarchy. 

If  neither  Federal  Government  control, 
from  3,000  miles  away,  nor  Wall  Street 
control,  also  from  3,000  miles  away,  is  de- 
sirable, what  alternative  is  left?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  my  new  bill  provides 
the  answer.  I  believe  my  bill  contains  the 
only  and  the  best  alternative — that  is 
State  control. 


Let  me  add  this:  My  bill,  H.  R.  1899.  is 
an  enabling  act.  Before  its  purposes  can 
be  accomplished,  the  States  of  V/ashing- 
ton  and  Oregon  must  set  up  their  agen- 
cies to  take  over  these  Federal  projects; 
they  must  work  out  the  financing, 
through  sale  of  revenue  bonds  or  other- 
wise; and  they  must  hand  the  United 
States  Government  a  sum  equaling  the 
net  cost  Ol  the  projects  before  they  are 
transferred  to  State  ownership. 

Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  through  their  public-utility  dis- 
tricts' commissioners,  or  through  what- 
ever means  they  might  choose,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  day  in  public  j)ower 
which  I  believe  my  bill  offers  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest — to  acquire,  in  short,  the 
blessings  of  independent  home  rule. 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  on  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 


or   CALirORNIA 


IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
of  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  made  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Monday,  February  22,  1943.  over 
the  Mutual  network  and  WHN  in  New 
York  City: 

To  begin  with  tonight,  the  original  an- 
nouncement of  point  schedules  for  the  new 
point-rationing  system  which  goes  Into  ef- 
fect on  March  1  was  greeted  In  congressional 
circles  here  today  with  considerable  critlCBm 
and  very  little  commendation.  It  was  not  a 
partisan  political  matter  at  all.  Much  of  the 
heaviest  criticism  came  from  Democratic 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  Some  of  the  ap- 
proval and  support  came  from  Republicans, 
but  the  balance  was  decidedly  on  unfavor- 
able side 

One  of  the  commonest  crlticlEms  Is  that  the 
economics  professors  In  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration— and  they  are  still  In  there- 
Mr  Prentiss  Brovim  has  not  cleaned  any  of 
them  out — have  undertaken  far  more  than  is 
necessary;  that  they  apparently  are  ration- 
ing, Just  for  the  sake  of  rationing;  that  it's  an 
orgy  of  Government  regulations,  in  which  the 
home  economics  theorlfits  and  the  people  who 
write  Government  pamphlets  on  dletet.cs 
and  nutrition  and  such  things  are  having  a 
fine  time  making  guinea-pig  experiments  on 
a  helpless  American  public 

The  comparatively  few  supporters  said  that 
the  public  ought  to  be  willing  to  accept  this 
rationing  system  with  a  smile  and  undergo 
any  hardships  that  are  entailed  by  it.  In  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  food  for  our  armed 
forces  and  for  our  partners  in  the  war. 

They  said  It  Is  necessary  to  put  this  ration- 
ing system  Into  effect,  and  the  Government 
wouldn't  be  doing  so  unless  It  were  neces- 
sary. With  the  first  half  of  that  argument.  I 
think  everyone  will  agree — the  part  about 
everyone  being  willing  to  put  up  with  any 
hardships  that  may  come  along.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  already  has  been  demonstrated, 
time  after  time  all  the  way  through  this  war. 

With  the  second  half  of  it — that  the  ra- 
tioning would  not  be  going  Into  effect,  unless 
It    were    necessary — there    was    considerable 


rebuttal,  led  by  Senator  La  OT)antsl.  of 
Texas.  He  said  that  the  reason  for  the  canned 
goods  shortage  Is  that  the  Government  would 
net  allow  the  canneries  to  operate  at  capacity 
last  year;  crop>s  that  could  have  been  canned 
rotted  In  the  fields;  the  farmer  was  unable 
to  get  enough  labor  to  harvest  many  of  hla 
cropis,  even  If  there  had  been  canning  facili- 
ties available  and  permission  for  the  can- 
neries to  operate.  He  said,  to  quote  him  ex- 
actly— 

"We're  going  to  continue  to  have  bungling 
like  this  as  long  as  the  bureaucrats  con- 
tinue to  issue  foolish  edicts  I  suggest  that 
we  put  Into  the  Government  people  who 
know  how  to  produce  food  " 

Senator  BusHnn-D.  of  South  Dakota  said 
that  If  there  Is  such  a  break-down  in  food 
supply,  as  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  said,  it's  a  break -down  of  dlsuibution  and 
Government  administration,  and  the  unsound 
administration  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

Thus  far,  I've  been  unable  to  find  any  sup- 
porters, who  are  willing  to  come  forth  with  a 
rebuttal  of  the  rebuttal,  but  maybe  I'll  be 
able  to  get  seme,  tomorrow. 

From  the  standpoint  of  generalities,  the 
angle  that  seems  to  be  causing  the  greatest 
concern,  Is  the  fact  that  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  this  means  that  a  large  part  of 
the  Nation,  which  has  been  eating  out  of 
cans.  Is  going  to  stop  eating  out  of  cana. 
There  are  those  in  Government  circles  who 
say,  smugly,  that  It'll  be  a  good  thing.  Thafa 
unfortunate,  because  those  people  are  not 
put  in  office  to  decide  what's  good  for  the 
American  people,  or  what  la  not  good  few 
them — even  If  they  were  so  omnipotent  as  to 
know,  which,  I  assure  you,  they're  not.  But 
those  expressions  are  not  official,  and  I  don't 
believe  for  a  moment  that  they  are  any  real 
part  of  the  motive  force  behind  this  point 
rationing  system  of  canned  goods. 

There  Is  one  vitally  important  point,  which 
no  one  seems  to  have  taken  Into  consideration 
at  all,  and  that  Is  the  fundamental  unsound- 
ness of  the  mathematics,  by  which  thl» 
canned  goods  rationing  scheme  was  arrived  at. 
It's  easy  enough  to  sit  down  with  a  buncti 
of  statlsilcfi,  showing  that  last  year  the  pub- 
lic consumed  so  many  million  cans  of  food, 
which,  divided  by  the  numl)er  of  people, 
leaves  an  average  of  this  many  cans  to  the 
Individual,  Then,  this  year,  you  have  leas 
than  50  percent  as  many  cans  available,  so 
you  cut  the  last  year's  average  for  the  indi- 
vidual accordingly,  and  that's  the  numlaer  of 
cans  that  each  American  citizen  Is  to  be  al- 
lowed under  the  point  rationing  system. 
That's  quite  simple  mathematically.  My 
little  11-year-old  daughter,  Betsy,  can  do  it, 
and  I  think  possibly  that  Pulton  Lewis,  the 
third,  who  Is  only  7,  could  figure  It  out.  But 
while  it  looks  fine  on  paper.  It  doesn't  work 
out  in  practice. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there's  a  vast 
difference  in  the  needs  of  various  people,  so 
far  as  canned  goods  are  concerned.  In  great 
metropolitan  districts  the  individual  is  forced 
to  depend  very  heavily  on  canned  goods.  It 
isn't  because  he  wants  to;  he  has  no  other 
choice.  lis  the  only  way  he  can  get  the  food 
that  he  has  to  have  to  live.  On  the  othsr 
hand.  In  mo.st  of  the  rural  communities  of 
the  Nation  the  families  don't  consume  6 
percent  of  the  canned  goods  that  a  city  fam- 
ily will  use.  They  do  their  own  canning  of 
their  own  garden  produce.  They  have  their 
own  winter  garden  crops  on  the  farm.  So 
actually  the  fundamental  premise  of  the 
whole  thing  Is  false.  There  is  no  average 
consumption  of  canned  goods  for  the  aver- 
age American  citizen,  and  when  ycu  divide 
the  entire  available  supply  up,  and  allow 
everyone  to  have  the  same  amount,  you  give 
part  of  the  population  a  lot  more  than  It 
needs,  and  another  part  only  a  small  portloa 
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of  what  it  really  haa  to  have  in  order  to  get 
along. 

Four  cans  of  food  per  month  for  the  aver- 


In  the  first  place.  It  doesn't  affect  wages 
In  any  way — only  salaries,  within  the  techni- 
cal definition  of  the  Treasury  Department — 


la  MM  much  a  war  Industry  aa  a  mtmltlon* 
plant.  Pood  la  as  eesentUU  as  weapons.  We 
might  even  tx>rrow  or  lease-lend  arma  from 
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and  of  course,  like  all  Americans,  to  whom 
the  loss  of  life  and  the  shedding  of  blood  Is 
abhorrent.   It    Is  Interested   In   victory   being 


In  democracy  and  democracy  presupposes  that 
the  best  way  to  defeat  untruths  is  by  an  open 
discussion  of  all  questions.    It  is  my  positive 


to  adopt  a  policy  which  Includes  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  these  problems,  and 
because    my    conclusions    are    probably    the 
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of  vhkt  It  really  has  to  have  In  order  to  get 
•long. 

Four  cans  of  food  per  month  for  the  aver- 
age Ludlvtdual  tn  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
or  Boston  la  ]xi«t  InconcelTable.  Four  cans 
for  a  great  many  farm  families  la  Infinitely 
more  than  they'll  ever  want  or  need. 

However,  maybe  that  little  quirk  will  be 
worked  out. 

It  does  stiggest,  however,  that  thl«  polht- 

ratlojilng  system  Is  not  necessarily  fiKjlproof. 
It'a  true  It  haa  worked  In  England.  Lets 
hope  It  worka  here.  But  we  seem,  here  in 
this  country,  to  have  gotten  Into  a  habit  of 
niahiag  over  to  England  and  finding  that 
England  In  doln){  this  or  that  or  the  other 
thing  and  then  ruablng  back  bere  and  noth- 
ing will  do  but  that  w  tty  the  Bame  thing 
)U8t  because  England  Is  doing  it  In  thla 
particular  case,  for  example,  there's  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  our  problems  and 
the  problems  that  exist  tn  England.  There's 
a  ejval  deal  of  difference  In  conditions 

England  la  a  tiny  little  country.  In  which 
the  eating  tastes  and  the  appetites  of  the 
people  are  fairly  homogeneous  That's  not 
true  here  at  all  England  Is  a  small  country 
geographically,  and  it's  comparatively  simple 
to  do  a  policing  job      That's  not  time  here 

Moat  important  of  all.  tn  England,  the  Oov- 
ernment,  actually  own^  the  food.  It  has  phys- 
ical control  of  the  food,  and  so  point  ra- 
tioning there  Is  a  system  by  which  the 
Government  t^Us  the  pubic  how  much  It  can 
have  of  this  or  that  or  something  else.  In 
thia  country,  the  lover'^ment  does  not  own 
the  food  The  point  rationing  system  bere 
la  merely  a  matter  of  the  Government  serv- 
ing as  referee  beta'een  private  Individuals  who 

have  the  f<.K)d  and  Lh<j»e  who  consume  It.  and 
the  pi'oblem  of  policing  tiiat.  and  preventing 
black  market  operations.  Is   appalling 

In  the  registration,  which  began  t<^>day  all 
over  the  Nation,  there  were  several  bad 
trouble  spots  that  showed  up.  One  Is  the 
little  question  of  your  declaring  how  much 
coffee  you  had  laat  November,  not  how  much 
you  have  now.  It's  true,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  said  last  November  to  make 
a  note  of  it.  Mist  of  those  notes  have  been 
lost. 

One  ration  official  told  me  this  afternoon 
that  people  are  turning  In  old  ration  book£, 
and  getting  new  ones,  fur  memt>er8  of  the 
family  who  have  gone  In  the  service.  There's 
no  way  in  the  world  for  the  ration  boards  to 
know  what  those  cases  are. 

But  the  only  thing  to  do  Is  to  give  It  a  fair 
and  honest  trial.  Then,  if  It  falls,  well  try  to 
find  out  why,  and  what  can  be  done  about 
It. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
going  to  give  Its  flnal  approval,  probably  to- 
morrow, to  the  new  legislation  to  Increase 
the  national  debt  limit  from  $125,000,000,000 
to  $310  000.000,000  But  more  important 
than  that.  Included  In  that  legislation  as  an 
amendment.  Is  the  provision  to  abolish  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  limitation  of  $25,000  on  all 
salaries  fur  the  duration  of  the  war 

That  amendment  is  being  eponsored  by 
Representative  Wrslxt  Disnxt.  of  Oklahoma. 
It  ha  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  '^ommlttee.  Informal  polls  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  show  that  It  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved  there,  and  prelim- 
inary polls  show  the  same  thing  In  the  Sen- 
ate 

Furthermore,  the  President's  compromise 
proposal,  which  be  sent  to  the  committee. 
In  a  letter,  late  last  week,  has  been  royally 
Ignored  The  committee  seems  to  have  de- 
cided, definitely,  on  the  Disney  plan,  and  that 
la  what's  going  through. 

The  reports  as  to  Just  what  the  Disney 
plan  wiU  do.  have  l>een  quite  confusing  I 
have  had  several  interviews  with  him.  to  try 
to  get  the  thing  absolutely  straight,  and 
bere's  tbe  story. 


In  the  first  place.  It  doesn't  affect  wages 
in  any  way — only  salaries,  within  the  techni- 
cal definition  of  the  Treasury  Department — 
and.  therefore.  It  does  not  affect  the  existing 
rulings  and  policies  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
on  wage  scales,  or  the  Little  3teel  formula,  or 
anything  of  that  sort. 

So.  remembering  that  It  Is  confined  strictly 
to  salaries,  the  first  thing  it  does  Is  to  freeze 
all  salaries  above  $25,000,  at  the  level  at 
which  they  stood  on  Decemt>er  7,  1941.  the 
day  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Anybody  who  was  mak- 
ing more  than  $25,000.  after  payment  of 
taxes,  on  that  date.  Is  allowed  to  make  ex- 
actly that  same  amount  and  no  more,  for 
the  duration  of  the  war 

For  people  who  made  less  than  a  net  of 
$26,000  before  Prarl  Harbor,  it  removes  all 
Umltatloris  of  raises  and  salary  Increases 
since  that  time  except  that  ttu:  regular  Treas- 
ury regulations  against  unreasonable  salary 
raises  win  apply;  they  have  always  applied, 
for  that  matter;  and  also,  no  raises  can  be 
given  uiuler  any  circumstances,  which  bring 
the  individuals  Income  above  the  $25,000 
figure  after  payment  of  taxes. 

So  the  effect  Is  to  place  a  celling  of  $25  000 
net  on  all  wages  that  have  been.  In  the  past, 
under  >.hat;  and  for  all  salaries  over  that 
figure  In  the  past,  to  fretze  at  the  lc\el  of 
Decemter  7,  1941. 


Urfing  Mayors  and  Sapemsors  to  Appoint 
Farm  Emplojrment  Conunittees 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or    VEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Friday  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
,  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Record,  I  am  includins  a  letter  I  have 
sent  to  all  mayors  and  supervisors  in  my 
new  and  old  congressional  districts,  urg- 
ing them  to  appoint  farm  employment 
committees  in  order  to  e^Jtablish  a  reser- 
voir or  pool  of  all  available  manpower  to 
help  the  farmers  in  the  labor  crisis  with 
which  they  are  confronted  and  will  be 
increasingly  so  this  spring  and  summer. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  and  I  believe 
that  if  such  committees  are  formed 
immediately,  and  the  proposed  program 
is  put  into  effect  throughout  the  country 
now  it  would  be  of  assistance  in  .solving 
the  main  problem  of  the  farmers,  lack 
of  manpower,  and  help  avoid  a  serious 
food  shortage. 

The  letter  follows: 

CoNGkiss  or  THS  United  Statxs. 

HODSZ  or  RXPaXSKMTATIVKB. 

Washtngtcm,  D.  C,  February  23,  1943. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  tlie  mayors  of  the 
cities  and  supervisors  hi  the  towns  in  Orange, 
Dutchess,  Putnam.  Rockland,  Sullivan,  and 
Delaware  Counties,  to  appoint  committees  on 
farm  employment  and  Inaugurate  a  cam- 
paign to  enlist  high-school  boys  and  girls 
from  15  to  18  and  all  other  qualified  un- 
employed or  part-time  workers  to  engage  In 
farm  work  and  help  replace  the  labor  taken 
from  the  farms  by  the  draft  and  the  In- 
ducement of  high  wages  in  the  war  indus- 
tries. 

The  Nation  faces  a  serious  food  shortage 
for  the  first  tUne  In  its  history.     Farming    1 


is  as  much  a  war  Industry  as  a  mtwltlons 
plant.  Food  la  as  essential  as  weapons.  W« 
might  even  borrow  or  lease-lend  arms  from 
Great  Britain,  but  not  food. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  realizing  that 
even  the  American  people  may  go  hungry 
this  fall,  I  urge  all  physically  qualified  unem- 
ployed, as  part  of  their  war  contribution,  to 
help   out    this   spring    and    summer    on    the 

farms  I  suggest  to  the  mayurs  and  super* 
visors  that  they  Include  on  the  farm  em- 
ployment committees  the  Eupenntendent  of 
the  local  high  school,  the  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade,  an 
ofBclal  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
and  representatives  from  civic  and  social 
clubs  and  of  Labor  and  agrlculttire. 

These  committees,  if  they  are  to  t>e  effec- 
tive, shotild  be  organiced  Immediately  and 
have  a  survey  made  of  the  need  for  labor 
on  the  farms  In  the  vicinity  and  compile  a 
ll.st  of  cllglbles  After  the  completion  of  this 
survey  and  the  hours,  type,  and  conditions  of 
farm  labor  and  wages  are  known  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  local  newspapers  and  radio  to  put  on 
a  gratuitous  campaign.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  begin,  and  the  time  Is  now. 

I  also  appeal  to  ail  patriotic  people  wher- 
ever pos-slble  to  Btp.rt  planning  a  Victor^'  gar- 
den this  spring  My  office  at  157  Broadway, 
Newburgh.  N  Y  ,  In  charge  of  Capt  Arthur 
E  Brundage,  will  furnish  or  mall  anyone  a 
copy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  book- 
let on  Victory  Gardens,  free  of  charge  upon 
request. 

The  American  people  are  willing  and  ready 
to  make  every  sacrifice  to  win  the  war,  and 
nothlni^  Is  more  Important  than  producing 

food  for  our  armies  ourselves  and  for  our 
allies,  and  feeding  the  starving  women  and 
children  In  Greece — and.  if  I  had  my  way. 
also  In  Prsnce.  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway, 
and    Piiland. 

The  farmer  is  the  forgotten  man  In  Amer- 
ica. He  has  large  investments  in  land,  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  In  flocks  and  herds, 
works  from  dawn  to  dusk.  Is  burdened  with 
taxes,  and  ekes  out  a  precarious  living  If 
be  is  forced  to  abandon  his  farm  and  slaugh- 
ter his  herds  It  means  a  more  serious  food 
shorUge,  and  a  diminishing  trade  for  the 
small  merchants   In  the  rural  conununities. 

Trusting  you  will  accept  my  suggestion  In 
the  spirit  in  which  It  Is  offered,  and  a.-^surlng 
you  of  my  utmost  cooperation,  I  am.  with 
kind  regards. 

Suicerely   yours. 

Hamtltow  Fish. 


Address  of  Hoo.  Charlei  M.  LaFollette 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRFSKNTATIVE3 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
my  colleague  the  gt^ntleman  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  LAPoixrrrEl  before  the  Indi- 
ana Committee  for  Victory,  Columbia 
Club.  Indianapohs,  Ind.,  February  23, 
1943: 

I  believe  that  the  Indiana  Committee  for 
Victory  is  concerned  with  but  one  primary 
problem,  as  its  name  Implies,  a  full  and  com- 
plete victory  over  our  enemies  in  this  war 
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manhotxl.  sorrow,   pain,   anKUlshed   woman- 
hood,   and    blood-lettlnK    on    so    gigantic    a 


of  malnUlnlng  an  armed  force  or  our  part  1  out  presenting  to  the  people  the  possibilities 
of  an  international  armed  force  necessary  to  |  that,  in  order  to  adopt  a  policy  which  has  the 
»„  -^.,oi  ti,„  .,.r.r..  lu^,-,  sv:wi  .        hone  of   avoidin*:   war.   they   must  surrenJer 
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and  of  course,  like  all  Americans,  to  whom  < 
the  loss  of  life  and  the  shedding  of  blood  is 
abhorrent.  It  Is  Interested  In  victory  being 
obtained  as  spotdily  as  possible.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  this  committee  has  In  mind  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "victory"  which  encom- 
passes the  Idea  of  a  final,  successful  defeat 
of  the  armies  of  our  foes  ending  In  their 
unconditional  surrender  and  involving  no 
peace  which  does  not  Include  as  a  condition 
of  surrender,  the  surrender  of  our  enemies  at 
the  same  time  to  all  of  the  nations  alined 
with  us  against  a  common  enemy  or  enemies. 
At  least  on  that  phase  of  the  question,  that 
is  my  definition  of  the  term,  which  I  will 
make  even  more  specific  by  saying  that  vic- 
tory over  Germany  and  Italy  means  a  sur- 
render by  Germany  and  Italy,  not  only  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  allies  who  are  not  actively  participating 
in  the  European  theater  of  the  war  against 
these  two  enemies,  but  that  It  also  must  In- 
clude the  unconditional  surrender  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  to  Russia  Likewise,  victory 
over  Japan  miL'st  mean  not  only  surrender  by 
Japan  to  ourselves.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
other  allies  not  actively  participating  In  the 
Pacific  theater  of  the  war,  but  also  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  Japan  to  Cliina.  Any 
oth'T  definition  of  victory,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  tragic  My  thinking  presupposes 
that  Russia  will  not  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany  and  that  China  will  not  make 
a  separate  peace  with  Japan.  I  am  not  only 
willing  to  stand  or  fall  on  these  two  pre- 
sumptions, but  I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
military  necessity  that  any  person  being  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
discussing  this  war  and  ultimate  victory  must 

so  declare  his  belief,  because  to  do  otherwise 
is  to  provide  fuel  for  those  who  would  spread 
disunity  betwetn  the  nations  fighting  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  likewise  between  the 
nations  who  are  fighting  Japan 

Again,  while  on  the  subject  of  victory  and 
this  war  and  our  relations  with  Russia  in  the 
conduct  of  It.  I  want  to  express  my  dis- 
approval of  the  agitation  which  has  sprung 
up  almost  overnight  In  America  that  this 
Government  as  a  result  of  lend-lease  opera- 
tions should  immediately,  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise, demand  of  Russia  at  this  time,  that 
Russia,  not  being  at  war  with  Japan,  should 
grant  to  the  United  States  airplane  bases  in 
Siberia  from  which  we  could  bomb  Japan. 
Such  thinking  Ignores  completely  the  pres- 
ent diplomatic  and  military  consideration, 
particularly  military.  Leaving  aside  all  ques- 
tions of  what  Russia  should  do  after  the 
defeat  of  Germany,  If  that  defeat  should 
come  before  the  defeat  of  Japan — as  it  prcb- 
.Tbly  will — at  the  present  time,  the  granting 
by  Russia  of  airplane  bases  to  the  United 
States  In  Siberia  would  be  a  breach  of  Rus- 
bia's  nonaggres-sion  pact  with  Japan  and  would 
turn  loc.se  on  Russia's  back  an  attack  by 
Japan  which  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  lessen  the  capacity  of  Russia  to  maintain 
her  pressure  upon  Germany  at  the  fullest 
weight  of  Its  present  strength.  I  say  this 
because  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  Russia 
fighting  Japan  in  the  East  and  Germany  in 
the  West  could  not  be  as  strong  against  Ger- 
nany  as  a  Russia  fighting  only  in  the  West. 
And.  consequently,  a  Germany  relieved  of  the 
maximum  Ru.^sian  pressure  on  Germany's 
East  could  concentrate  more  of  her  power  in 
Western  Europe,  which,  in  turn,  would  make 
any  offensive  effort  by  this  country  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  accomplish  successfully  and 
would  result  in  a  greatly  magnified  loss  of 
American  life  and  the  shedding  of  American 
blood. 

I  mention  this  fallacious  thinking  be- 
cause I  have  received  In  my  mall  a  demand 
of  an  American  mother  that  we  should  Im- 
mediately demand  of  Russia  bases  from  which 
we  can  attack  Japan.  I  am  Informed  that 
similar  letters  have  been  received  recently 
by  other  Congressmen.    I  believe  Inherently 


In  democracy  and  democracy  presupposes  that 
the  Ijest  way  to  defeat  untruths  is  by  an  open 
discussion  of  all  questions.  It  Is  my  positive 
conviction  that  any  action  on  our  part  at 
this  time  which  would  precipitate  a  Japa- 
nese attack  upon  Russia  In  Siberia  would 
cause  a  flow  of  American  blood  in  western 
Europe  of  tremendous  proportions.  Believ- 
ing that,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 

to  publicly  state  the  reasons  from  which  my 
belief  springs.  Because,  after  all,  democracy 
again  demands  that  a  person  should  not  only 
state  his  position  but  the  reasons  upon  which 
It  Is  based,  in  order  that  those  who  hear  him 
or  read  after  him  may  form  their  own  ipin- 
lons  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion 
stated  by  a  speaker  by  analyzing  the  factual 
basis  out  of  which  his  conclusions  arise. 

Without  meaning  to  pat  myself  on  the  bock 
for  doing  that  which  I  think  I  am  obligated 
to  do,  I  would  like  to  digress  in  my  thinking 
enough  to  say  that  the  tragic  disunity  which 
has  arisen  in  America  and  the  nerve-shatter- 
ing screaming  which  is  still  going  on  in 
America  arises  from  the  failure  of  those  who 
speak  publicly  to  lay  their  arguments  be- 
fore  the  people  dispassionately  so  that  rea- 
son, and  not  emotionalism,  may  be  the  moti- 
vating force  of  our  decisions. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  Russia  will 
do  about  Japan  after  Germany  Is  defeated. 
I  am  only  convinced  that  it  is  against  Amer- 
ica's interest  at  present,  and  it  i£  against  the 
interest  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  this  War 
and  their  loved  ones  that  we  do  anything 
which  would  precipitate  a  Japanese  attack 
on  Russia  before  Germany  and  Italy  are  de- 
feated; but  I  do  think  that  I  am  correct  when 
I  say  that  from  purely  selfish  reasons  Russia 

knows  she  cannot  expand  her  Siberian  terri- 
tory to  Its  fullest  extent  with  a  powerful, 
hostile  Japanese  Empire  In  her  way.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  the  Russian  has 
been  the  greatest  realist  in  this  war.  which 
matters  not  to  me  as  long  as  we  in  America 
can  profit  by  that  realism.  Relying  on  this 
Russian  realism,  I  am  willing  to  gamble  that 
the  extent  of  cooperation  which  the  United 
States  win  receive  from  a  Russia  freed  of  a 
German  enemy  on  her  west  will  be  immeas- 
urably greater  than  any  which  we  would  ob- 
tain by  a  present  effort  to  force  an  issue 
which,  at  this  time,  would  have  disastrous 
effects  upon  America.  To  that  extent.  I 
think  I  am  being  a  realist  and  motivated 
purely  by  selfish  national  interests. 

It  l8  also  my  opinion  that  this  committee 
for  victory  In  Its  concept  of  victory  contem- 
plates not  only  a  mUltary  victory  but  also  a 
courageous  hope  for  a  post-war  international 
order  which  would  afford  people  at  least  a 
hope  of  solving  or  suppressing  the  causes  of 
war  and  the  prospects  of  25-year  cycles  of 
war,  and  a  post-war  internal  economy  for 
America  which  will  solve  for  us.  under  the 
capitalistic  philosophy  the  problem  of  equi- 
tably distributing  newly  created  wealth 
among  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  to 
make  a  contribution  by  their  work,  either 
with  their  hands  or  with  their  brains,  to  the 
democratic  country,  having  a  democratic  eco- 
nomic life  as  well  as  a  democratic  political 
system.  Believing,  therefore,  that  this  idea 
of  victory  includes  these  two  aspects  of  vic- 
tory. I  believe  It  Is  proper  to  discuhs  and  to 
lay  bare  before  you  my  thinking  upon  each 
of  these  aspects. 

I  believe  that  I  have  always  attempted  to 
avoid  sailing  under  false  colors  In  discussing 
problems,  either  privately  or  publicly:  I  see 
no  reason  for  abandoning  a  good  habit  today. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  student  of  specific 
methods  or  plans  for  solving  international 
affairs  or  problems.  Therefore,  although  I 
may  disappoint  you,  I  shall  not  advance  any 
specific  plan  of  international  cooperation 
which  should  be  adopted  after  this  war  is 
over.  However.  I  have  reached  certain  con- 
clusions as  to  the  necessity  for  this  country 


to  adopt  a  policy  which  Includes  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  these  problems,  and 
because  my  conclusions  are  probably  the 
simple  thinking  of  a  plain  man  trying  to  rea- 
son out  for  himself  his  own  conclusions.  I  am 
offering  them  to  you  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  have  an  appeal  to  you  and  to  others. 

I  served  in  the  last  war.  enlisting  when  I 
was    19.    2    days    after    war    was   declared.     I 

was  not  mustered  out  until  February  1919. 
22  months  after  I  enlisted.  I  was  not  under 
fire,  although  overseas  part  of  that  time, 
and  I  have  never  made  any  claims  that  I 
was  a  hero  or  that  I  have  had  any  personal 
experience  involving  personal  pain  or  ruffer- 
ing  received  in  battle.  As  far  as  the  last 
war  is  concerned,  my  record  only  showed  that 
I  volunteered,  that  I  was  wUling  to  serve, 
and  that  I  went  where  I  was  sent  when  I  was 
sent,  which  is  about  the  only  prerogative 
that  an  enlisted  man  has  In  any  man's  army. 

However.  I  noU  that  practically  25  years 
after  the  last  war,  we  find  ourselves  attacked 
by  Japan  and  In  a  position  of  having  war  de- 
clared upon  us  by  Germany  and  Italy.  This 
result  has  arisen  despite  the  fact  that  dtu-lng 
that  whole  25-year  p>erlod.  we  had  constantly 
attempted  to  Immunize  ourselves  from  the 
world  and  world  problems  on  the  theory  that 
by  so  doing,  we  could  avoid  being  involved  in 
world  wais.  When  I  am  thinking  rationally 
and  not  being  swayed  by  my  emotions.  I  ac- 
cord to  all  people  an  honesty  of  motive  and 
purpose,  for  the  reason  that  If  I  exp)ect  to 
have  the  same  respect  paid  to  me.  It  Is  In-  - 
cumbent  upon  me  to  wholeheartedly  accord 
to  others  that  which  I  demand  for  myself 

Consequently  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
I  do  not  approve  of  any  attacks  made  upon 

anyone  who  approved  of  a  policy  of  Initnunl- 
zation  Impugning  their  motives  or  their  pa- 
triotism. Such  attacks  do  not  constitute 
argument,  and  they  do  not  contribute  to 
national  unity  or  to  the  solution  of  national 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proper 
argument  to  analyze  the  results  of  policies 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  efficacy 
in  guiding  the  further  policies,  either  of  In- 
dividuals or  of  nations,  and  anyone  who 
would  I  ersonallze  such  a  discussion  and  con- 
sider it  as  an  attack  upon  his  motive  would 
in  turn  be  lack'ing  In  the  capacity  to  Imper- 
sonalize  issues,  which  is  so  essential  to  free 
discussion. 

From  December  7,  1941.  to  January  3.  1943. 
I  believe  that  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  finest 
sons  of  the  most  law-abiding,  hardworking 
parents  in  my  community  sat  across  my  desk 
and  asked  me  to  write  letters  for  them  so 
that  they  could  become  mem'bers  of  either  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Air  Corps.  In  addi- 
tion, while  I  served  as  an  appeal  agent  for 
one  of  the  draft  boards  In  my  county,  hun- 
dreds of  fine  boys  and  the  wives  and  parents 
of  many  of  them  consulted  me  about  their 
problems  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  Today  over  a  mil- 
lion men  and  boys  like  these  are  out  of  the 
continental  United  States  and  have  fought 
and  died,  are  fighting  and  dying,  and  are 
preparing  to  fight  and  die  on  the  waters  of 
the  earth  and  the  land  and  surfaces  of  the 
earth.  This  Is  the  finest  young  manhood  of 
a  country  which,  honestly  and  in  good  faith, 
attempted  to  avoid  war  by  withdrawing  from 
all  international  Involvements  and  which, 
furthermore,  as  part  of  its  national  policy, 
declined  to  advance  any  ideas  or  to  partici- 
pate with  other  nations  in  attempting  to 
solve  by  mternatlonal  action  economic  and 
political  problems  from  which  wars  spring. 

In  my  opinion,  the  facts  which  I  have  re- 
viewed lead  any  person,  capable  of  rational 
thinking,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  policy 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  the  last  25  years 
did  not  save  the  Uvea  of  these  boys  involved, 
from  which  we  must  conclude  that  this  na- 
tional policy,  if  continued  after  tliis  war. 
will  again  reap  a  harvest  of  loss  of  young 
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mands  of  those  who  are  willing  by  their 
efforts  to  obta-.n  a  fair  share  of  those  goods. 
T-i^ic    tr>  fiirn    ripnianria  that  labor  Shall  ceasc 


through  to  any  conclusion  satisfactory  to 
myself.  But,  I  do  claim  the  courage  of  my 
convictions  to  point  out  the  problem  for  the 


A  Serious  Conflict 


m ^•^'w .^^■m.-w      ^^n      V-kTtf'm  «   *  T3C^a 
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manhofxi.  sorrow,  pain.  an^'Ulehed  woman- 
hood, and  biCKxl-leimiK  on  so  giniintlc  a 
.scale  tut  to  make  anyone  with  any  capacity 
for  an  imaRinnlive  unUerstandiag  of  human 
suOennij  »huclder  with  aiiguu.h  and  terror. 
I  do  riDl  attempt  U)  Jud^e  the  reartion.s  of 
others,  but  I.  for  one.  am  dettrn'.lijed.  with- 
out rc'xa.'d  for  the  political  consequences  to 
myself  which  might  be  mherrnt  In  my  deci- 
sion, to  follow  my  conviction  that  a  continu- 
ation of  such  policy  would  be  tragic. 

I  think  that  ray  reuisonlng  Is  bound.  In 
the  field  of  logic  1  btUcve  It  Is  sustained  by 
what  is  called  prHi^ir.sitic  pnxjf.  In  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  streot.  the  city  dru^;  more,  the 
country  store,  thp  field,  lu  sh-^rt.  all  meeting 
places  of  coiiimiin  men.  it  la  sustained  by 
what  Is  called  c<  mmon  tense. 

Again.  I  think  perhaps  I  am  selfish  In  my 
thlnltlng  I  now  have  left  to  mc  one  daugh- 
ter. 13  years  old.  I  do  not  want  hor  to  face. 
If  possible,  25  years  from  now.  the  anguish 
which  the  mothers  or  wives  of  men  In  serv- 
ice are  facing  today  and  which  my  mother 
faced  25  years  ago  I  do  not  know  what  men 
want,  but  It  U  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
women  can  wnnt  anythlnsj  except  a  cour- 
age<iu.s  attempt  to  solve  thl.s  problem  For 
theirs,  after  all.  Is  the  final  great  sacrltlce. 

Remarking  again  that  I  do  not  propose 
any  specl.lc  plan.  I  am  going  to  attempt  to 
iinalyze  for  a  few  minutes  some  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  those  who  would  try  to 
evolve  some  workable  international  system, 
which  1  consider  to  be  the  only  hope  man- 
kind hM  for  avoiding  recurrent  wars 

It  Is  said  that  some  plans  involve  a  re- 
linquishment of  part  of  our  sovereignty  as  a 
Nation  What  is  the  purpose  of  governments 
out  of  which  8t>vereignty  arises?  All  of  our 
American  thinking  says  that  the  purpose  of 
government  Is  to  provide  the  fullest  measure 
of  prosperity,  order,  and  peace  from  Inter- 
ference by  other  mrn  or  nations  to  the  com- 
mon man  What  price  sovereignty  If  It  falls 
to  do  this.  What  Justification  for  pure  na- 
tional sovereignty  can  we  offer  the  common 
man.  If  there  Is  Inherent  in  pure  national  sov- 
ereignty the  threat  that  he  or  his  children 
must  pay  the  price  of  their  llve.s  or  that  the 
raw  materials  or  the  labor  of  a  nation,  out 
of  which  wealth  Is  produced,  shall  be  wasted 
every  2-5  years  until  the  common  man  Is 
eventually  Impoverished  by  recurrent  wars. 
As  I  analyze  It,  this  la  demanding  a  sacrifice 
at  the  altar  of  pure  nationalism  as  sacrilegi- 
ous and  terrible  as  any  human  sacrifice  ever 
demanded  by  any  pagan  priest  throughout 
the  history  of  man  Understand  again  that 
I  advocate  no  system.  I  do  not  p^ofe^8  to  say 
that  in  order  to  avoid  wars  the  surrender  of 
the  concept  of  national  sovereignty  Is  neces- 
sary, but  I  am  asking  those  who  preach  na- 
tional sovereignty  as  though  It  were  some 
form  of  deity  to  Justify  the  welter  of  human 
sacrifices  which  they  demand  shall  be  made 
at  the  altar  of  their  deity  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  who  demand  such  sacrifices  have 
the  burden  of  justifying  It. 

Again  there  are  those  who  say  wo  cannot 
afford  the  rxpcnsc  of  maintaining  a  military 
system  ncc«M«ary  (or  us  to  carry  out  our  shore 
of  the  respoualbUUy  of  pollclitg  in  any  Inter- 
national agreement.  To  those  who  wculd  say 
this.  I  am  wtlUog.  for  the  purpoM  of  argu- 
ment only,  to  forget  alx/ut  human  life  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  mi^t  unfortunate 
or  the  youngest  human  usually  flghtu  to  hang 
on  to  It-  and  I  have  seen  people  die.  I  ant 
willing  to  forget,  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ment, the  heariachrs  of  wives,  tuuthrrs.  and 
father* 

For  the  purpuM  only  of  meeting  this  argu> 
meiit  of  ooet  upun  Die  pure  ni»i«n«iistic  ImsU 
of  cijet.  I  Am  willing  Ui  leave  uut  all  hunMn 
elemenU  and  equatlotui.  And  I  Mk,  What  M 
murv  ctMiiy  than  war?  I  ask.  What  >•  mure 
waetrful  of  the  reauurces  of  a  naliun  and  the 
lakx>r  of  lU  p«<>pl«  thao  war'  I  aak.  How 
many  years  would  It  take  for  the  cost  to  l» 


of  maintaining  an  armed  force  or  our  part 
of  an  international  armed  force  necessary  to 
preserve  peace  to  equal  the  mori-  than  $200- 
t»00  000  0<)0  which  this  war  Is  goii.g  to  cobl? 
I  adk  anyone  who  believis  that  the  premiums 
he  pays  lor  insurance  iigaln.sl  the  de.structlon 
of  prtjperty  are  an  ecoaonnc  nece«»ity  for  the 
malalenrir.ce  of  his  business  why  he  would 
opfxJiH?  a  governmental  coM  which  partakes 
of  Die  nature  of  a  pnyraeiit  of  a  premium 
ai^aiMst  the  loss  Involved  in  war  And  il  you 
wou;d  say  to  me,  "How  do  I  know  that  the 
juiymtnt  of  this  cobt  wculd  pievenl  war,  so 
that  all  of  the  cost  paid  would  net  become 
wafite.  If.  despite  all  j'lans.  war  came  never- 
theless," I  think  It  13  logical  to  point  out 
that  many  of  us  conllnue  to  pay  Insurance 
prcmiimw  all  our  live*,  and  many  of  ua  never 
suffer  any  propx-rty  Ics-t  We  pay  them  not  In 
the  expectation  of  loeii.  we  pay  them  against 
the  contingency  of  Ions.  We  pay  tht-m  will- 
ingly while  we  hope  t^at  there  will  be  no  li-ss. 

There  are  others  who  say— and  rightfully — 
thr.t  the  causes  of  wr.r  are  economic;  that 
there  is  nece-'-sarlly  Involved  In  any  plan  of 
curing  International  economic  maladjust- 
ments the  Ideas  of  fr-e  trade  or  at  least  an 
adjustment  of  the  concept  of  custom  or  tariff 
barriers,  and  that  this  would  involve  dis- 
astrous economic  readjustments  In  our  own 
country  and  a  lowering  of  the  American 
hiandard  of  living.  My  answer  to  this  oppo- 
sition Is  twofold 

I  have  listened  ci^refuUy  In  the  Inst  2 
months  to  the  arpuinints  and  the  discussions 
of  poople  who  are  not  dreamers,  of  j)eople 
who  have  dealt  with  problems  of  Interna- 
tional flnaiu-e  who  Ijelleve,  or  are  hopeful, 
that  this  problem  can  be  solved  by  raising  the 
standards  of  other  peoples  up  without  de- 
stroying cur  own. 

I  will  not  quote  names,  but  some  of  the 
people  who  believe  that  this  can  be  done, 
or  who  are  at  least  willing  to  tackle  the 
problem  In  the  humane  hope  of  avoiding 
war.  are  petiple  who  have  dealt  with  great 
wealth  and  thcv  are  men  who  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  and  been  In  the  employ  of 
those  who  have  owned  or  managed  great 
wealth.  But.  be  thla  as  It  may.  let  us  not 
forget  a  human  being  can  sleep  In  but  one 
lied  at  onf  time  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  live 
In  but  one  dwelling  at  one  time:  that  the 
average  Individual  who  Is  not  a  glutton  de- 
mands only  plain  food,  properly  prepared,  but 
three  times  a  day.  And  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion again  the  fact  that  for  years  In  this 
country,  under  a  complete  nationalistic  policy 
with  reference  to  trade,  too  many  of  our 
citizens  have  not  enjoyed  these  simple  wants. 
Much  that  we  have  grown  to  accept  as  a  part 
of  our  concept  of  living  standards  In  the  final 
analysis  are  the  luxury  wants  of  a  soft  peo- 
ple. And  I  ask  again  whether  we  are  justi- 
fied In  offering  a  blo<4l  sacrifice  every  26  years 
at  th«  altar  of  this  thing  which  we  call  the 
American  standard  of  IMng? 

Lest  any  man  misquote  me  or  draw  Im- 
plications which  are  not  preeent  In  what  I 
have  said.  I  do  noi,  idyocate  the  lowerli.g  of 
the  itar.dnrd  of  liTlng  to  any  extent  which 
would  Involve  hardship  or  the  loss  of  thone 
things  which  are  neceaaary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  com(illcated  nMchanlcal  and 
materialistic  civilisation  which  we  have 
bunt,  but  I  believe  th«t  I  have  eondltlonrd 
myself  by  my  own  thinking  to  the  point 
where  I  think  that  I  apeak  honestly  when  I 
say  that  if  it  were  m-ccMary  to  do  so.  I  would 
be  willing  to  make  atKh  a  sacnitee  f<;r  any 
plan  which  had  in  It  a  reaaoitabls  h'^pe  for 
my  child  Ui  be  fr««d  from  the  ac^'urge  of  war 
I  liave  brought  all  of  th«ae  qtieetiona  up. 
and  particularly  th>i  tatter  one,  deliberaUly 
with  the  hope  that  they  might  provoke  dis- 
cuMion,  becauM  I  tliink  that  there  ate  many 
people  today  who  c:>aaatfy  themselves  as  lib* 
erals  or  who  pratia  to  apeak  for  working 
people,  whether  it  b«  In  tariorirs  or  on  (arms, 
who  are  advocating   Internationalism   wiin- 


nut  presenting  to  the  people  the  possibilities 
that,  in  order  to  adopt  a  policy  which  has  the 
hope  of  avoiding  war.  they  must  surrender 
.seme  of  the  things  Ui  which  they  have  beta 
accunomed  or  to  which  aiey  are  atUiched  I 
think  these  tilings  should  be  discussed  luUy 
and  compleuly  and  openly  new.  m  order  that 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country  may  maKe 
their  decision  niter  having  had  presented  to 
them  ail  of  the  rational.  unemoUuiiai  argu- 
ments upon  UiLs  question  which  its  pio- 
ponents  or  thos-c  who  oppose  it  c.ui  produce 
or  oner.  I  say  this  because  I  have  an  abiding 
belief  In  democracy,  and  I  am  opp'sed  to 
any  person  who,  by  indirection,  by  withhold- 
ing aruument.  or  by  holding  forth  only  the 
favorable  posislbllities  of  any  question  and 
withholding  the  dangerous  po6oibililUb. 
would  gain  his  point  and  embark  this  coun- 
try upon  a  policy  which  the  people  were  not 
prepared   to  accept. 

.Mthough  I  believe  firmly,  as  you  doubt- 
less know  from  my  aiguments  here  today, 
that  the  return  of  America  to  a  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  immumze  itself  iigainst  Interua- 
tloiuU  problems  would  be  tragic,  I  wox;!d 
rather  accept  such  a  decision  made  by  the 
masses  of  the  American  ptople  alter  a  lull, 
honest,  factual,  uuemotlonjil  discussion  of 
this  question  than  to  have  thrust  upon  our 
people  that  which  the  sviperthlnkers  and 
jiscudo  liberals  who  at  heart  despise  denioc- 
lacy  think  Is  good  for  them  without  giving 
the  opportunity  to  the  people  to  adopt  a 
contrary  policy  As  far  a.s  I  am  concerned.  I 
wo'.ild  rather  see  people  adept  a  policy  directly 
opposite  to  iny  belicf>,  uflcr  full  democrulic 
debate,  th.-vn  to  have  a  p(  llcy  adopted  with 
which  I  was  in  accord  slipped  over  on  people 
without  benefit  of  debate. 

I  have  Just  touched  upon,  and  1  desire  to 
close,  with  a  little  further  emphasis  U(>oa 
the  thing  which  has  been  most  petsuasive  in 
drawing  me  back  Into  poUlicil  life  than  any 
other  thing  In  America  today.  This  is  my 
abiding  belief  that  a  philosophy  Is  abroad 
in  America,  which  has  seeped  down  Into  the 
ma.>-ses,  which  will  certainly  destroy  human 
freedom  and  eventually  destroy  mateilal 
well-being  if  It  Is  not  fought  now  to  the  full- 
est enertry  which  every  frecdom-lcjvlng  Amer- 
ican posses-ses  That  Is  this — that  we  have 
abandoned  the  philosophy  that  the  end  ncvt  r 
Justifies  the  means;  we  Jiave  abandoned 
forthrlghiness;  we  h;ive  stooped  to  chicanery 
and  emotionalism  In  political  arguments  and 
campaigns  until  we  reached  the  peak  In  the 
campaign  of  1940.  wh.ch  almost  split  the 
American  people  Into  class  groups,  at  a  t.me 
when  the  condition  of  the  world  demanded 
national  unity  more  than  anything  else. 

I  refuse  to  ai  cept  the  philosophy  that  peo- 
ple need  an  advance  la  their  economic  well- 
.  being  or  In  things  material  at  the  expen.ne 
of  loss  of  the  American  concepts,  middle  cla.w 
though  they  bf,  of  decency  and  honor  in 
government  and  In  public  debate.  We  have 
applauded  demagoguery  as  a  people,  we  have 
failed  to  repudiate  Intellectual  dishonesty 
and  deliberate  attempu  by  cleverness  and 
indirection  to  repudiate  or  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  Kovernmriit,  with  lu  im- 
mutable truth,  that  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  such  as  we  have.  Is  the  only  sys- 
tem yet  devised  by  man  which.  If  adhered 
to.  will  Insure  people  si^ainst  personal  or 
bureaucratic  dictaUirshIp  Remember  that 
dlctat^irship.  no  matter  how  omnipotent  Ht 
wisdom  or  beneficent  its  purpo^M,  is  inrom- 
patlble  with  the  Chrlstlsn  rmirept  of  th« 
dignity  of  the  irullvldual  ard  the  Immmtallif 
of  the  individual  stml 

But  It  w  I  iirit  do  to  rnll  agslmt  thlg 
dfOiilte  and  pr>«ltive  threst  against  AmerUsn 
demiM^racy  unless  tru*  d^nvxracy  prrxtucea  an 
eamomy  whu  h  satisfies  the  demands  of  th« 
majority  of  Us  pcopl«  'Ilita  dem«nd  fur 
(Kjalttve  action  re^^utreti  that  we  urider*tari4 
once  and  for  all,  that  the  economir  tfoetrtna 
of  scarcity  will  never  proauce  an  Adequate 
supply  of  goods  to  satlKfy  the  legttlmAte  d«t> 
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mands  of  those  who  are  willing  by  their 
efforts  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  those  goods. 
This,  in  turn,  demands  that  labor  shall  cease 
conccnUatmg  on  producing  less  goods  per 
man  and  adopt  a  philosophy  of  producing  the 
greatest  amount  of  goods  consistent  with  an 
effort  which  Is  not  destructive  of  health  and 
demand  In  return  tor  the  adoption  of  that 
philosophy  a  greater  share  of  the  wealth  so 
produced.'  It  demands.  In  turn,  that  Invested 
capital  shall  not  monop>oh7e  raw  materials, 
inventions,  or  markets  purely  for  the  purpose 
of  selfish  capital  returns,  but  that  It,  In  turn, 
shall  permit  materials  and  Inventions  to  have 
a  free  flow  throvigh  our  economy  so  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  goods  may  be  produced 
out  of  the  capital  Invested  or  the  assets  held, 
again  In  order  that  more  wealth  may  be 
produced  to  be  shared  equitably  among 
people. 

We  must  quit  talking  about  Industry  and 
lab<;r  and  realize  that  Industry  encompa.sses 
capital  and  labor  and  that  labor  Is  a  part  of 
industry  and  furthermore  that  as  the  result 
of  our  national  policy  with  reference  to  labor 
and  the  con.struction  placed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  the  legislative  enactments,  which 
this  Nation  will  not  repudiate,  that  labor  has 
ceased  to  be  a  commodity,  but  that  It  has 
taken  upon  Itself  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  construction  placed  upon  it 
many  of  the  attributes  of  property. 

wiien  we  reach  the  point  where  we  are 
willing  to  lace  all  ot  the  economic  Implica- 
tions involved  in  this  evolution,  whereby 
labor  has  changed  from  a  status  of  a  com- 
modity into  the  status  of  porperty,  then  labor 
vull  realize  that  as  the  owner  of  property,  in 
tlie  form  of  Us  Job.  it  owes  a  responsibility 
to  the  whole  community  In  its  handling  of 
that  property,  which  was  not  present  when 
labor  organizations  had  the  sole  characterisllc 
of  private  as.«-ociatlons  selling  a  commodity. 
When  we  realize  the  full  implication  of  this 
change  in  the  status  of  labor,  then  the  man- 
agers of  industry  will  realize  that  In  addi- 
tion to  that  which  we  formerly  called  capital 
there  Is  present  In  Industry  a  new  kind  of 
property,  the  property  right  In  a  Job  which 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Its  decisions  has  de- 
clared to  be  the  nature  of  labor  It  is  only 
out  of  a  realization  of  the  full  implications 
inherent  In  this  chunged  status  of  labor  that  ^ 
we  can  create  an  economic  democracy  which  | 
will  justily  the  hopes  of  these  of  us  who  be-  , 
lleve  that  democracy,  as  a  philosophy,  offers  | 
the  only  hope  to  mankind  for  personal  and  I 
economic  freedom 

Today   we   have    In    Industry   two   kinds  of 
property;  The    plant,    the    equipment,    and 
the  working  cppiial.  which  we  always  under- 
stood was  property,  and  the  vested   Interest 
of  labor  in   its  Job.  which  neither  the  man- 
agers of  capital  nor  the  leaders  of  labcjr  have 
yet    recognized    as   property   or    at    least    by 
their  conduct  do  not  Indicate  that  they  have 
recognized   the   fact      Consequently,   we   are 
Attempting    to    operate    Industry    with    one 
group  cf  iniii.Hgerf.  chosen  In  theory  by  the 
sU;ckholdrr»'.  through  their  director*,  and  an- 
other group  of  proj^rty  managers,  the  leaden 
of  labor,  chosen  a^Hln  in  theory  by  all  c;f  the 
cjwi-frs   of    that    property    right,   a   condition 
which   makcn   nxjut   perllnerit   Abmham   Lln- 
coln'n  crlebrHied   iidmonitlrn     "A   house  dl- 
vldrd  again*!  |i»eiJ  cannot  iliind  " 

I  ask  you  to  pay  strict  aitentlnn  to  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  invent  the  idea  thsi  laN^r 
now  h!i*  fniin>  of  the  (h;<racterl»tir«  of  prop. 
»rty  T»ii«  IS  till  evoluUon  produied  by  na- 
tujnal  leai»l»tion  arid  ihs  constrticiioii  niaced 
thereon  by  the  bopfems  Court  nt  the  United 
Btaten,  the  only  tiling  that  I  am  doirm  l» 
to  tall  your  aiiention  to  this  fact  that  this 
condlllcn  exl»t»  I  offer  no  solution  tc.day 
t«  the  problem  prenented  by  this  dual  own- 
erahip  of  pro|)etty  now  prshent  in  indumry 
because   I    havs    uul    thought    the    problem 


through  to  any  conclusion  satisfactory  to 
myself.  But,  I  do  claim  the  courage  of  my 
convictions  to  point  out  the  problem  for  the 
purjxjse  of  provoking  discussion.  For  It  l« 
only  through  discussion  that  this  democracy 
should  solve  its  problems. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  add  a  new 
title  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
providing  for  air  and  war-risk  insurance 
and  rein.surance. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  provide  insurance  covering 
war  risks,  for  citizen  air  carriers,  or  citi- 
zen contract  carriers  by  air.  where  such 
insurance  cannot  be  obtained  on  reason- 
able terms  from  private  companies  or 
where  advisable  for  military  reasons. 

So  far  as  reinsurance  is  concerned,  the 
Board  would  be  authorized  to  reinsure 
any  United  States  insurance  company  on 
account  of  any  air  risks,  whether  or  not 
arising  from  war. 

Generally  speaking,  this  bill  is  modeled 
upon  the  Marine  Insurance  Acts  of  1940 
and  1942.  which  were  adopted  to  meet 
the  severe  insurance  problems  of  our 
merchant  marine. 

In  the  case  of  our  carriers  by  air.  there 
are  insurance  problems  comparable  to 
those  faced  by  our  merchant  marine, 
although  hitherto  such  problems  have 
not  been  as  acute.  The  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
for  some  time  been  giving  serious 
thought  to  the  whole  problem  of  aviation 
insurance.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
reinsurance,  a  very  large  part  of  which 
has  always  been  handled  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, there  Is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  situation  is  entirely  con.sistent  with 
our  best  national  interests.  In  H.  R. 
1012.  recently  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
provl.sion  is  made  for  conferring  on  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Important  pow- 
ers of  Investigation  regarding  the  avia- 
tion In.surance  market,  with  provl.nlon  for 
rcport.H  to  Congre««  on  the  .subject. 

The  bill  which  I  have  today  introduced 
would,  of  courM!.  go  >»omewhat  further 
and  provide  for  the  actual  admlnintra- 
llon  of  an  tniurance  fund  by  the  Civil 
A'TonautlcM  Board  where  nere)»»ary  In 
ord'T  to  protect  our  natlonnl  lnt»'ro»t. 
It  h  hoped  that  this  bill  may  *erve  to 
crystallize  further  cojisldei  ation,  bfh-h  by 
theCofnfnittee  ofi  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerre  and  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  of  the  possible  d«'»lrablllty  of  an 
initurance   program    for  tir   commerce 
fclmllar  to  the  program  which  Congrew 
has  already  adopted  fur  our  maritime 
commerce. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ZEBULON  WEAVER 

or  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  26,  1943 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Asheville  Citizen,  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  under  date  of  February 
19. 1943.  This  is  a  daily  paper  published 
in  my  home  city. 

It  is  my  desire  to  call  attention  of  the 
membership  of  the  House,  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  to  a  situation 
which  is  fast  developing  and  which  is 
discussed  so  ably,  so  sanely,  and  so  con- 
structively in  this  editorial. 

Disunity  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  constant  irritation  between 
the  House  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments, both  of  which  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  winning  this  war,  are  equally 
disastrous.  Consti'uctive  criticism,  in  a 
temperate  vein,  of  course,  is  always  de- 
sirable, but  this  war  cannot  be  won  and 
cannot  be  promoted  through  the  use  of 
criminations  and  recriminations. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  all  to  say  there 
should  not  be  constructive  criticisms, 
but  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  inter- 
ested in  winning  this  war.  and  they  are. 
and  will  be,  impatient  with  constant  dis- 
cord between  its  Congress,  its  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  the  departments 
charged  with  executive  duties  in  the  sit- 
uation which  now  confronts  us. 

For  this  purpose,  I  am  anxious  that 
the  spirit  and  sound  common  sense  of 
this  editorial  be  considered  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

A    SERIOUS    CONFLICT 

Congress  and  the  President  stand  danger- 
ously at  loggerheads  or  a  numt)er  of  issuea. 
Twice  in  the  past  few  days  the  Legislature 
has  rcbufted  the  Executive  over  matter*  ol 
Utmost  concern  to  the  war  effort.  On  one 
occasion,  that  involving  House  elimination  of 
funds  for  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  Mr.  Roosevelt  struck  back  sharply, 
even  testily.  In  his  press  conference. 

This  controversy  ought  to  be  of  acrloua 
moment  to  the  public  In  dally  contact* 
there  U  more  and  more  evidence  of  bad  blood 
between  certain  elements  of  Congreae  and 
the  executive  departments  It  Ihreuf.na  to 
clot  and  obntruct  the  even -flowing,  ordtily 
proroMea  of  government,  a  moal  morbid  con- 
dition  m   wartime 

The  fault  does  not  lie  wholly  with  either 
branch.  Conflicts  of  authority  are  not  un- 
ty(,lcul  of  our  dem'nratlc  dyaUm  in  a  perw.>d 
of  protracted  crUla  They  M-em  endetrir  lo 
Ainerira  when  there  l«  a  wtrong  Prraldfnt  in 
th«'  White  Moune  The  preaetit  crlat»  la  ag- 
yravnted  by  the  rIoM  balance  of  political 
jHiwer  uhrt  aectional  rwitlvei»*M  in  OongreMi 
Ml  well  »«  by  the  Inflnied  war  agenciea 

UiiforiunateJy,  wm**  of  the  outward  manl- 
fet.lat.onn  of  thla  controveray  are  picayunlab 
and  tiS9i\  remote  Coj»gre*»men  crituiw  e*' 
ocmiva  perwjnaliiie»,  and  they  feapond  in 
kind,  Tlia  cry  of  "bureaucrat"  (aiid  what 
IB  big  novernment  but  bureaucracy?)  la 
iHiaeU  to  coiifuac  lafcuea  and   maak  famlUaf 
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detilKna — auch   as.  for  rjumple,   Seii.itur   Mc- 
KtliARH  perrnii.al  civil-aet Vice  raid 


Rent  Control  AbuMt 


ment  might  be  made  In  glaring  casea  of  un- 
fairness 
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fixed  for  an  area  without  any  effort  to  guar- 
antee a  contlnuoua  tenure  of  tenanu.  This 
town  U  rushed   In  defense  projecu.    Hun- 


When  an  area  U  put  under  rent  control, 
the  area  rent  director  will  send  to  each  ten- 
ant a  copy  uf  ih't  landlord's  legal  registration 


Our  economic  and  industrial  authorities 
have  not  even  put  the  germ  under  the 
mlcrosroDe.    And   the    deadly   toll,    in 
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designs — fttif'h  aji.  for  eaunpl*.  B^natut  Mc- 
KCLLAXB  prrriuiail  rivil-gfTTlC*  raid 

In  tlif  exetutivp  deparTmrnts,  on  the  other 
hand,  lh«re  Is  ofton  loo  much  of  a  dwpoel- 
tlon  to  govern  by  UirocUvis  This  Is  anath- 
ema to  the  CungroshiiiHii,  and  understand- 
ably BO.  A  lur^e  Rcpiibllciin  minority,  which 
would  not  dure  criticize  the  military  con- 
duct of  the  war,  exploit.-*  antagonism  at  home 
to  discredit  the  majority  party 

At  the  hiK'ht'st  level,  of  course,  there  Is 
little  real  personal  bItttTiies.s  For  thi.s  the 
country  may  be  thankful  But  the  two 
branches  of  government  persist  In  sowing 
dragons'  teeth  of  discord  in  their  functional 
relations 

The  poople  wrtr.t  a  strong  President,  they 
also  want  a  strong  Congre.ss.  One  would  be 
nearly  fatal,  as  was  the  case  a  few  score 
jpiirs  a^'i)  without  the  other  It  Is  time 
for  unity  to  manifest  Itself  In  Washington — 
unity  through  understanding  and  respect  for 
aeparate  prerogatives:  through  tolerance  and 
even-t<'mpfred  deahng.s,  through  recognition 
on  all  sides  of  thf>  tripartite  principle  of  gov- 
ernment which  make.^  this  country  at  once 
the  nu  St  unique  and  the  most  poACiIxU  m 
the  history  of  nations. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  telegram: 

SHAmcK.  Cai.it  .  February  25.  1943. 
Congressman   Eluott: 

I  am  anklng  once  more  to  please  try  and 
Increase  the  Irl>h  potato  celling  for  Kern 
County.  I  am  a  grower  of  potatoe.*  In  Kern 
County  and  ftnance  some  of  the  other  grow- 
er? but  I  am  not  asking  this  from  a  dollars- 
and-cenf.s  standpoint  a.«  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned ae  I  have  other  Income  and  If  I  made 
any  money  out  of  these  potatoes  I  would 
have  to  give  It  right  back  to  Uncle  Sam. 
By  the  reason  of  the  ceiling  price  of  $2  15 
It  Is  definitely  shown  here  that  the  growers 
who  have  seed  ready  to  plant  that  has  not 
been  dipped  In  corropive  sublimate  which 
would  make  It  unfit  for  cotvsiimptlon  are 
selling  this  seed  for  commercial  use  These 
poutoes  would  have  planted  from  two  to 
five  thou.sand  acres.  But  this  Is  not  the 
worst  thing  that  is  happening  here  since 
this  ceiling  has  been  plact-d  on  pxitatoes. 
The  bankers  and  other  financing  agencies 
that  have  advanced  money  to  the  growers 
cant  see  how  the  grower  Ls  gfUng  to  be  able 
to  repay  them  therefore  they  are  refusing 
to  advance  these  growers  any  more  money 
and  the  grower  cannot  cultivate  and  Irrigate 
his  potat(^8  as  they  should  be  S<i  it  Is  caus- 
ing a  much  greater  reduction  than  Is  shown 
In  actual  acreage  planted  If  he  cannot  irri- 
gate and  cultivate  his  potatoes  at  the  proper 
time  ho  certainly  cannot  make  the  yield  he 
would  have  otherwise.  Also  the  laf^t  report  us 
that  there  will  t>e  no  incentive  payment.!i 
Frankly  with  the  way  conditions  are  here 
today  unless  the  ccllii-g  Is  increased  I  believe 
that  the  actual  p<-unds!  of  potatoes  will  be 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  less  than  they 
would  have  b"en  had  the  grower  folt  he 
wou.d  have  a  chance  to  make  a  living;  wage. 
Camp  Vitsz  Lowe  Farms. 
S    A.  Camp. 


Rent  Control  Abuses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  w.scoNSiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridr.v.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsm.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
respondence from  con.stitucnls  protest- 
ing the  operation  of  the  present  rent- 
control  provisions  of  the  Price  Control 
Act.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  that  some 
constituent  writes  me  calling  attention 
to  abuse;s  that  are  occurnnK  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law.  Not  only  is  it 
detrimental  to  the  landlord,  but  the 
tenants  are  made  to  suffer  because  of 
r)eculiar  twists  in  the  regulations.  Under 
unanimou.s  consent,  I  am  submitting 
herewith  copies  of  two  letters  received 
by  me  today  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  Tliis  is  a  matter  which  every 
Member  of  the  House  should  be  inter- 
ested in.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  take  action  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  include  as  pai't  of 
my  remarks  a  portion  of  a  circular  is- 
sued by  the  OfiQce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, November  1942,  entitled  "Rent 
Control": 

Februart  24    1943. 
Hun    LiAWRENcr   H    Smith. 
House  of  Representatties. 

Wojihington,  D    C. 

Honorable  Sir;  Anticipating  the  expira- 
tion of  the  rent  celling  regulation,  the 
present  form  of  which  will  terminate  In  the 
imineduite  future.  I  am  concernetl  in  stress- 
ing the  grave  ine(iualitie8  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  blanket  application  of  the 
regulation  Many  such  Irregularities  have 
come  to  my  attention  besides  those  which 
I  have  experienced  myj^elf  and  doubtU's&ly 
many  letters,  similar  to  this  one,  have 
readied    you  from  your  constituents. 

One  of  the  decidedly  unfair  resulLs  of  the 
regulation  has  be?n  the  inability  of  the 
property  owner  to  adjust  rents  which  were 
far  too  low  because?  of  ctmslderatlon  for  the 
tenant  who,  m  most  Instances,  had  not  en- 
tirely recovered  from  depression  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  was  being  helped 
along   by  the   property   owner. 

I  have  several  such  pieces  of  property  on 
which  the  rents  were  not  increased  propor- 
tionately l)cfore  Murch  1,  1942,  because  I  felt 
that  .such  adjustirent  could  bo  made  later 
during  the  year  when  the  tenant  had  paid 
his  fuel  bills  and  had  taken  care  of  other 
obligations  It  Is  only  human  to  try  to  help 
people  through  thrlr  dlfTlrtiltles  and  It  seems 
unfair  that  one  should  be  penalized  when 
these  difficulties  have  Ijeen  adjusted  and 
when  the  tenant  would  be  able  to  pay  a  Just 
return  for  the  accommodations  given  him. 

One  of  the  mos:  glaring  instances  in  my 
experience  is  that  Involving  an  eight-room 
house  with  a  double  garage  on  which  I  am 
receiving  $26  a  month  rent  whereas  adjoin- 
ing property  of  no  greater  value  and  with  no 
greater  fncilities  is  renting  from  $35  to  138  a 
month.  Naturally  when  one  considers  the 
inveaiment,  tlie  laxt-s,  and  cott  of  main- 
tenance, it  can  readily  be  understtxxl  that 
the  rent  does  noi.  in  any  way  protect  the 
owner.  Yet  under  the  present  regulation 
nothing  can  be  doae  about  It. 

The  only  thought  motivating  this  letter  is 
that  some  flexibility  should  be  written  Into 
the  rental  ceiling  regulation  so  that  adjust- 


ment might  be  made  In  g;f>rlng  cases  of  un- 
falrnres 

From  past  experience,  one  cannot  help  but 
observe  that  any  adjusimmt  made  in  favor 
of  the  projjcrty  owner  doubtle«8ly  will  not 
be  made  retroactive  to  cover  los.ses  suffered 
under  the  present  rcgiUatlon.  Too  much  of 
our  legislation  Is  be.u^  pri>dicat«l  seemingly 
upon  the  a-ssuniptiou  tint  an  Individual  who 
has  accumulated  a  few  honest  dc  P.ars  must 
necessarily  be  vicious  and.  therefore,  should 
be  penalized  or  even  victimized 
Very  truly  ycurs, 

Lrwis  B    SANtma. 

FtBRrARY  23    1943. 
The  Honorable  Lawrenci:  SMrrn. 

Wa^lnrigton,  D.  C. 
My  Dr\t  Sir:  This  letter  Is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  operation  of  the  bureau  fur  rent 
control,  under  the  O.  P.  A  ,  as  it  appears  In 
Beloit. 

By  way  of  introduction— I  am  a  retired 
member  of  the  Ri<ck  River  Methodist  Con- 
ference, have  llvert  here  about  3  years,  have 
Invested  my  savings  in  three  very  good  homes, 
and  am  trying  to  manage  it  for  the  good  of 
the  cause  of  defense  and  to  make  a  safe  In- 
vestment. But  the  points  I  mention  herein 
are  of  a  general  nature,  inspired  by  flagrant 
violations  of  Justice.  Involving  others  chietly, 
and  such  as  you  might  take  interest  In  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  If  you  are  not  on  com.- 
mittees  of  this  kind  and  want  to  refer  ll  Ui 
such  Members  of  Congress  as  you  wish,  it 
might  do  some  good  simply  to  give  a  vision 
of  the  general  effect  of  the  Henderson  code 
for  rent  control. 

You  know  the  code  referred  to  But  I 
have  wondered  whether  Congress  had  a 
chance  to  know  the  circulars  that  the  bureau 
circulates,  one  of  which  I  send  you  to  show  — 
that  they  are  trying  to  o)x>rHte  the  law  by 
whipping  landlords  fur  the  amvisement  of 
t«nanu,  Uius  dividing  clas.ses.  But  the  worst 
result  IS  the  litigation  and  domestic  trou- 
bles, between  families,  which  naturally  arise 
because  of  arrogance  of  tenants  after  they 
see  that  they  are  the  controlling  f>ower  over 
property  in  all  respecu.  It  Is  Incurable  t>e- 
i  cause  of  loss  of  power  of  eviction.  throuj;h 
I  the  Hendurson  code.  Tenants  are  alw&)s 
i  supported  by  the  local  board  of  rent  control. 
It  is  turned  into  a  political  movement,  even 
connected  with  tenure  of  offices,  and  one  of 
my  tenants  declares  that  there  is  to  be  no 
Presidential  election  In  1944  on  account  ol 
the  war 

I  overheard  an  old  man  talking  In  the  cfBce 
about  his  rents,  which  the  Board  had  re- 
duced. He  was  getting  120  per  month.  He 
couldn't  pay  taxes,  and  so  forth.  He  was 
;  told:  "We  are  not  to  blame  for  your  bad 
bargains."  But  they  are  to  blame  for  that 
!    man's  financial  embarrassment. 

A  lady  called  up  one  of  the  boards,  ask- 
j    ing  that  he  come  up  and  see  if  her  property 
'    was  worthy  of  a  hicher  rent      She  was  an- 
swered. 'If  I  come  and  estimate  It  lower  than 
It    rents  at   present,  you  will   have  to   take 
It  "     This  Is  a  common  reply  to  petitioners. 
While  the  political  effort  is  to  please  ten- 
ants, yet   It   is  often   the  tenant  that  siiJTers. 
One  tenant  appealed  to  the  Board  for  lower 
rent  and  got  It.  of  course      But  the  owner 
moved  into  the  premises      The  tenant  tried 
in  scores  of  places  to  eet  a  hou.-e      The  fact 
that  she   had   appealed  to  the  Rent  Control 
B<iard.  left  the  best  citizens  saying.  "She  got 
what  she  deserved  " 

Well  thefp  are  just  straws  to  show  the  cur- 
rents here  It  would  be  t  terrible  dilemma 
If  this  system  should  C(  ntiiiue  for  a  long 
duration. 

I  have  been  delighted  at  the  disposition  of 
the  present  Congress  t<i  correct  bureau 
abuses  These  items  are  rot  offered  forma' ly. 
but  the  country  Is  fvill  of  them 

It  would  be  all  rlgh:  to  flx  rents  but  not 
fix    persons.     The    renting    prices    could    be 
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fixed  for  an  area  without  any  effort  to  guar- 
antee a  continuous  tenure  of  tenants  Thli 
town  U  rushed  in  defense  projects  Hun- 
dreds of  Federal  houses  have  been  built. 
Many  of  them  stand  vacant.  The.se  renters 
love  to  squat  in  nice  homes,  carouse,  salxstage 
the  property,  turn  on  beat  furnished  by 
owner  and  open  the  windows  full  height,  for 
reprisal,  and  the  Henderson  code  fcrbid.'i  any 
relief  The  ordinary  methods  of  eviction 
should  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

If  {jossible.  there  should  be  some  local 
power  for  appeal,  that  Is  not  related  at  all  to 
that  bureau  Of  course  it  wi  uld  be  foolish 
to  appeal  to  any  appointee  of  the  bureau. 
I  do  not  need  to  enumerate  to  you  or  a  con- 
gressional committee  the  many  dangers  in  a 
bureau      They  are  all  involved 

1  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  here  to 
enter  legal  effort  or  ether  steps  that  m-.pht 
be  taken  by  .'^ome  legislative  btidy  I  think 
I  could  cite  Important  niembers  of  the  real- 
estate  board  or  bu.'^inesainen  of  the  city  who 
could  guide  anyone  interested  in  relief  from 
bureaucratic  troubles 
Very  truly  youis, 

W     A     KiSIlPACCH. 

ExcESPTS  FnoM   Rent  Conthoi.  Circular. 
OrTiri  or  Price  Administration 

WHAT     tenants     MfST     KNOW     IN     Ar.F.AS    VNBtR 
rEDERAL  RENT  CONTROL 

Nl  matter  what  living  quarter,*  yi  u  rent — 
in  a  house,  apartment,  hotel,  or  boarding 
house,  parking  space  In  a  trailer  camp  or  a 
bed  ill  a  dormuoiy-  the  rent  you  pay  is  sub- 
ject  to  Federal  rent  reeulations 

■Question  I  am  a  paying  guest  in  the  home 
(.if  friends     Is  my  rent  under  control,  too? 

■An.-wer.  Yes:  If  your  community  is  under 
Federal  rental  control,  charges  made  l(..r  any 
kind  of  living  qUMrters  art  affected  " 

As  a  general  rule,  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
more  ^han  the  rent  paid  on  the  maximum- 
rent  date  (in  the  case  of  hotels  and  rooming 
houses  the  hi^hef-t  rent  in  the  30  d^ys  end- 
uig  on  the  maximum-rent  datei.  In  most 
areas  this  date  is  M;irch  1.  1912 

'Question.  How  will  I  know  what  date  has 
been  set  for  the  house  or  rooms  I  rent? 

"Answer.  The  rent  director's  oflQce  for  your 
area  will  tell  you  the  exact  date   " 

An  exception  to  the  general  rule  applies 
when  substantial  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  premises 

"Question  What  does  substantial  Improve- 
ment mean.' 

"Answer.  It  means  adding,  for  example,  a 
bedroom  or  an  extra  baih  •  •  •  fixing 
up  the  attic  so  U  can  be  u.sed  as  living  quar- 
ters. It  does  not  mean  repairs  such  as  flxniR 
the  roof,  ne-v  wallpaper,  or  repairing 
plumbing." 

Tou  must  not  pay  more  than  the  maximum 
legal  rent  even  If  you  want  to  do  It. 

■Question.  My  rt nt  now  is  more  than  it 
w?„s  on  the  maximum  rent  date  How  do  I 
get  it  reduced? 

"Answer.  Tl^.e  next  time  your  rent  Is  due 
simply  oflfer  your  landlord  the  legal  rent. 
You  do  not  nerd  anyone's  permission.  The 
redviction  is  automatic." 

You  may  not  be  evicted  by  your  landlord 
for  any  reason  until  the  area  rent  office  Is 
notlhed. 

•Question  My  landlord  want?  m.e  to  get 
out  because  he  is  selling  our  house. 

"Answer.  As  so<jn  as  a  notice  of  eviction 
for  any  reason  Is  made,  you  should  notify 
your  area  rent  director.  In  the  event  of  a 
sale,  your  landlord  cannot  force  you  to  move 
without  giving  ycu  3  months'  notice." 

You  cannot  be  charged  extra  for  some  serv- 
ice formerly  Included  In  the  rent 

"Question  My  rent  used  to  include  water 
and  heat.     Must  I  pay  extra  for  them  now?  " 

"Answer.  If  they  were  part  of  the  rent  on 
the  maximum-rent  date,  you  cannot  pay  ex- 
tra for  them  now." 


When  an  area  Is  put  under  rent  control, 
the  area  rent  director  will  send  to  each  ten- 
ant a  copy  of  the  landlord's  legal  registration 
showing  the  rent  he  claims  was  being  paid 
on  the  maximum-rent  date. 

'Question.  Suppose  that  statement  is  in- 
correct; what  do  I  do? 

"Answer  Notify  the  rent  director  at  once, 
giving  him  the  correct  facts   ' 

Landlords  must  show  each  new  tenant 
the  official  copy  ol  the  nnt  regisir&tion  show- 
ing the  legal  rent  for  the  acccmmodations 
rented. 

"Questicn  Wl'.at  if  I  am  moving  into  a 
newly  built  house  that  has  never  been  rented 
before? 

"Answer.  The  landlord  muai  register  the 
rent  he  chaigcs  you  within  30  days  after 
renting  You  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  land- 
lord's registration  from  the  rent  director  '' 

WHAT    LA.NDIX3RDS    MUST    KNOW'    IN    AREAS   UNDER 
FEDERAL   RENT  CONTROL 

You  must  file  an  official  rrpistration  state- 
ment with  the  area  rent  office  covering  all 
dwelling  quarters  for  whicii  ycu  collect  rent. 

You  must  keep  posted  in  nil  rooms  of  hotels 
and  rooming  and  twrarding  houses  a  schedule 
of  legal  rents  for  different  numbers  ol  ten- 
an'.s  and  for  different  terms  cl   occupancy 

You  may  petition  for  an  increase  of  rents 
or  a  reduction  of  service-  under  special  cir- 
cumstances 

Ycu  cannot  evict  a  tenant  without  notify- 
ing the  area  rent  ofllce  even  il  the  leas?  ca!  s 
for  vacating  the  premises  at  the  termination 
of  the  lease. 

Ycu  must  file  a  form  d  there  is  a  change 
in  tenancy  of  houses  and  apfirtments.  obtain 
the  nt  w  tenant's  signature  to  it.  and  show 
him  a  copy  of  the  resistraticn  form. 

You  must  give  the  tenant  a  receipt  for  his 
rent  if  he  wants  it;  he  can  legally  rifuse  to 
pay  rent  unle.ss  you  do 

If  ycu  sell  your  house  to  someone  other 
than  the  present  tenant,  ycu  mu.<^t  have  re- 
ceived from  the  buyer  at  lea.'-t  33  4  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  before  the  rent  direc- 
tor will  i'sue  a  certificate  permitting  the 
eviction  of  the  present  tenant  at  the  end  of 
3  months. 

You  must  make  a  separate  charge  for  meals 
furnished  with  a  room.  You  cannot  require 
a  tcnunt  to  take  meals  as  a  condition  of 
renting  the  room  unless  ycu  did  so  on  June 
15,  1942. 

If  you  charge  more  than  the  legal  rent,  the 
tenant  may  sue  and  you  may  have  to  pay 
triple  the  overcharge  as  damapes  to  the 
tenant.  For  violations  of  the  rent  regula- 
tions you  may  also  be  puni.shed  by  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  15.000  or  1  year's  imprisonment, 
or  both. 


Absenteeism 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Hou.se,  we 
fear  most  those  diseases  for  which  we 
know  no  cure.  Strikes  were  once  run- 
ning high  fever  in  our  defense  plants. 
That  was  before  the  war.  War  was  a 
tonic  that  reduced  that  fever.  But  for 
this  new  epidemic,  absenteeism,  which 
is  taking  a  death  toll  of  20  destroyers 
for  every  1  that  we  lost  to  the  strikes, 
we   have  not  yet  sought  the  remedy. 


Our  economic  and  industrial  authorlttes 
have  not  even  put  the  germ  under  the 
microscope.  And  the  deadly  toll,  in 
ships,  in  planes,  in  tanks,  go^  up  and  up. 
For  the  latest  period  on  which  figures 
are  available,  the  month  of  December, 
our  naval  and  maritime  shipbuilding 
program  alone  showed  an  absenteeism 
of  more  than  23,000.000  man-hours.  In 
that  same  month  the  rate  of  absenteeism 
in  81  shipyards  was  8  percent.  As 
against  this,  a  job  absence  of  3  percent 
is  considered  normal  in  peacetime. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  becloud  this 
thing  with  statistics.  Forget  the  man- 
hours  and  the  man-days.  Just  picture 
a  fleet  of  20  destroyers — ghost  ships,  the 
ships  that  never  came  true — and  you  will 
have  a  better  idea  of  what  this  disease 
has  cost  us  in  1  month.  It  took  the 
Germans  and  the  Japs  2  months,  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  to  sink 
half  that  many  destroyers.  And  it  took 
from  them  an  even  greater  toll  of  their 
own  warships — ships  the  like  of  which 
our  ghost  fleet  will  never  sink.  Visual- 
ize 27  submarines  or  38  of  those  highly 
efTective  destroyer  escorts  which  we  need 
^o  urgently  now  to  guard  convoys.  These 
are  the  ships  we  cculd  have  built  with 
the  man-hours  we  lost  in  1  month. 
These  are  the  ghosts  that  will  never  go 
in  there  fighting  to  back  up  our  men  in 
the  Solomons  or  in  Tunisia.  These  are 
the  measure  of  that  process  of  corrosion 
which  is  eating  into  our  war  effort. 

Lives  will  be  saved  if  we  attack  the 
conta.i^ion  of  absenteeism  the  sure  way. 
Let  us  discover  the  cause.  Unless  we  do 
that,  we.  too,  shall  have  to  depend  on 
sheer  luck  for  a  remedy;  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  unlucky.  We  know  that  9*3 
out  of  every  10  of  our  war  workers  show 
up  regulariy  on  the  job.  What  makes 
that  other  two-thirds  of  a  worker  fail. 
Is  it  "Monday  morning  sickness"?  Too 
much  good  time  over  the  week  end?  Is 
it  unwise  management?    Is  it  illness? 

I  say  quite  frankly  that  I  do  not  know, 
and  until  I  find  out  facts,  I  am  not  ready 
to  advance  opinions.  And  I  say  further 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  accept  the  opin- 
ions of  anyone  else — management,  labor, 
or  Government — until  they  are  backed 
up  with  facts.  We  are  told  that  our 
workers  should  go  more  often  to  the 
dentist — by  a  Government  oflBcial  who 
has  been  singularly  unable  to  put  teeth 
into  his  own  program  for  the  allocation 
of  manpower.  We  hear  all  sorts  of  sug- 
gestions, and  orations  from  sources 
which  are  equally  bankrupt  of  fact.  The 
cure  is  always  drastic,  but  it  is  the  other 
fellow  who  always  has  the  disea.se. 

When  we  know  what  causes  absentee- 
ism, we  shall  know  how  to  treat  it.  When 
we  know  that  a  man  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  38  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
what  his  country  asks  of  him  on  the 
ship  ways  or  in  the  munitions  plants,  ve 
have  the  means  of  giving  him  another 
opportunity  on  the  battlefield.  To  help 
win  this  war,  in  the  way  that  each  of  us 
can  give  our  best,  is  the  rightful  privilege 
of  every  American.  If,  for  whatever 
cause,  any  worker  in  our  war  plants  is 
being  denied  that  privilege,  it  should  be 
restored  to  him,  even,  if  need  be,  by 
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tndlng    his    deferment    from    Selective 


the  rem-val  of  any  of  the  legislative  preroga- 
tiv**  nnw  vested  In  the  exoerlenced  and  well- 


always  re»pecte<l  the  advice  of  the  pllota  on 
matters   of   this   cbaracur   because    I   have 
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that  he  is  qualified  to  write  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

I/v;  ANrirLE<;   Calit  .  January  24.  1943. 


The  climate  of  this  region,  which  Is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Montana  and  Dakota,  is  suit- 
able to  all-year  activity.    Ocean  transporta- 


r..»nc^An<^1        ^, 


working  conditions  of  employees,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  any  changes  in  such 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  working  conditions 
nrViirh  it  rippm.<!  npcossarv  to  remedv  any  con- 
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ending    his    deferment    from    Selective 
Benice. 

With  the  purpose  in  mind  of  determin- 
ing the  cause  of  absenteeism,  m  each  in- 
dividual ca.se.  man  by  man.  and  thus 
enabhng  the  Nation  to  decide  for  each 
man  the  way  in  which  he  shall  serve 
best,  I  have  introduced  this  measure  and 
believe  when  enacted  into  law  it  will  have 
»  very  wholesome  effect  on  the  produc- 
tion front  of  America. 


Civil  Ariation 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  23.  proposing  to  set  up  a  new 
committee  on  aviation,  is.  I  am  told,  to 
come  before  the  House  at  an  early  date. 
I  hold  here  two  letters  in  regard  to  House 
Resolution  23,  received  yesterday,  which 
I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  One  is  from  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association,  which  repre- 
sents 20  different  organutations  connect- 
ed with  the  railway  industry,  and  the 
other  is  from  Mr.  William  Oreen.  They 
both  express  in  very  strong  terms  their 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  23.  They 
take  the  very  broad  ground  which  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  repeatedly  taken — that  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  set  up  a  new  and 
untried  committee  at  this  time. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 
Railway  Labok  Exkctjtiv^s'  Associatiov. 

Washington.  D.  C,  February  24,  liH3. 
Hon.  RCkBEKT  Crosszx. 

Member.  Commtttee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbak  CoNcax&SMAN  The  House  Committee 
on  Rules  ha.s  repurted  lUl  Resolution  23. 
which  takes  from  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forelain  Commerce  no  Jurts- 
dlctlon  over  legislative  matter*  relating  to 
olTll  aviation  and  air  transportation 

We  have  learned  that  the  alr-llne  plloU  lor 
whom  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  au 
American  Federation  of  Labor  afflllate,  [s  the 
representing  organization,  are  serlonsly  exer- 
cised about  the  powlbillty  of  this  re«<>lution 
receiving  favorable  consideration  We  are 
told  they  and  the  other  crafts  and  classes  ol 
workers  lu  the  air-transport  Uidustry  le«l 
very  strongly  against  having  tlielr  legislative 
problems  removed  from  the  well-informtd 
and  thoroughly  experienced  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  given  to 
an  entirely  new  and  separate  committee,  the 
legislative  abilities  and  policies  of  which  are 
at  best  only  conjecture 

As  you  well  know,  the  alr-llne  pilots  and 
all  other  air  workers  were  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Art.  as 
amended,  almost  7  years  ago,  on  AprU  10. 
1936.  According  to  all  reports,  both  the  air- 
line Industry  and  the  alr-llne  employees  are 
well  pleased  with  the  way  this  law  has  func- 
tioned in  air  transp)o nation 

The  railway  workers  ahare  the  coneern  of 
the  air-line  pilott  and  other  air  workers  over 


the  rem.  val  of  any  of  the  legislative  preroga- 
Uves  now  vcst*d  in  the  experienced  and  well- 
seasoned  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  and  placing  them  In  an  entirely 
new  and  separate  commtttee  completely  un- 
seasored  and  certainly  Inexperienced. 

To  divide  the  Jurisdiction  of  legislative 
matters  to  the  extent  of  vefitlng  the  Juris- 
diction of  each  m»xle  of  transportation  In  » 
separate  congressional  committee  Is  both  il- 
logical and  thoroughly  Impractical  It  would 
only  tend  to  create  confusion  In  the  legisla- 
tive and  regulatory  realm  of  transportation 
generallv.  .   ^^    .   .,, 

Railway  labor  h^  always  Insisted  that  a^l 
forms  of  transportation  be  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  one  leglRlatlve  committee  and  no 
more  so  that  the  views  of  the  «^'n«  1««- 
Lslators  may  be  applied  Impartially  to  m^l 
branches  of  transportation  and  not  have 
views  of  different  commlttefs  affect  th  dii- 
fcrent  forms  of  transportation  which  are  all 
really  nationally  Interreluud  iTic  reajions 
for  this  are  self-evident  Quiu-  obviously. 
If  one  branch  of  transporUtion  u*  to  be  given 
an  exclusive  committee  of  CongreiJi,  then 
each  of  the  other  branches  could  not  be  cen- 
sored for  wishing  to  be  similarly  recognized. 

The  RaUway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
therefore.  Join  the  alr-hne  pilots  and  their 
coworkers  In  opposing  this  obviously  wrong 
trend  toward  multiplicity  and  conluslon  in 
the  handling  of  the  legislative  problems  of 
transporUtion  by  voicing  lU  determined  dis- 
approval of  House  Resolution  23 

Your  opposition  and  that  of  your  colleagues 
to  this  measure  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours. 

J.  G.  LuHxaxN. 
Executive  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  Federation  or  Labok. 
Wa.^hi;igt(>n.  D   C  .  February  18.  1943. 
Hon    Clari-nce  F    Lea, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commrrce. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Lea;  It  ha-s  come  to  my 
attention  that  an  attempt  Is  being  made  to 
take  from  the  House  Committee  en  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  of  which  you 
are  chairman,  the  Jurisdiction  over  legisla- 
tive matters  relating  to  civil  and  commercial 
aviation,  including  alr-llne  tran.-portatlon. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  your 
committee  has  been  handlUig  civil  aviation 
problems  resulting  in  our  country's  civil  and 
commercial  flying  assuming  a  place  second 
to  none  In  world  aviation.  I  see  no  reason  for 
any  such  changes  as  are  belnr  propased 
There  appears  U)  be  little  or  no  good  rea.«;on 
to  take  the  Jurisdiction  over  civil  aviation 
legislative  matters  from  your  committee  and 
place  It  in  the  hands  of  a  new  legislative  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  which  may  be  well- 
meaning  and  sincere  but,  certainly,  they  will 
not  have  the  broad  and  complete  gra.»p  of  the 
commercial  aviation  picture  as  do  the  vet- 
eran legislators  of  your  committee  Could  it 
be  tliat  this  move  la  primarily  to  create  an- 
other committee  so  someone  may  have,  what 
they  deem,  better  committee  a.'^ipnments  or 
to  enhance  some  other  fi>rm  of  political  ex- 
pediency'' Civil  flying  has  In  the  past  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  Intervention  of 
politics  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  move 
msT  be  similarly  ttnged 

The  «lr-line  pilots  are  alBllated  with  the 
Annerlcan  Federation  of  Labor,  as  are  other 
groups  of  laboring  perple  in  civil  aviation. 
CcTtsmiy  wbat  is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  industry  cannot  be  in  the  best  interest 
oI  the  laboring  people  ot  the  Uidu&try.  The 
pilots  and  other  air  workers  see  no  good  rta- 
gon  for  takmg  the  Jurisdiction  over  legisla- 
tive matters  nffectlnj  cini  aen-nautlcs  from 
the  BouFe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  I   might   add,   I   have 


always  respected  the  advice  of  the  pilots  on 
matters  of  this  character  because  I  have 
throngh  the  years  found  It  to  be  sound. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  there- 
fore. Is  strongly  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
House  Resolution  23,  which  takes  Jurlsdlc- 
ticn  over  conunerclal  aviation  legislative  mat- 
ters from  your  weU-experlenced  and  thor- 
oughly seasoned  committee,  where  It  to  being 
handled  most  saUsfactorlly,  and  turns  It 
over  to  a  new  committee  which  can  only  b« 
regarded  as  Inexperienced  in  such  matters 
and  wht'se  actions  would  certainly  be  ex- 
tremely unpredictable  In  other  words,  this 
seems  to  be  another  one  of  those  cases  where 
it  would  l)e  far  better  to  leave  well  enough 
alone  and  not  take  a  chance,  especially  with 
a  matter  that  is  as  Important  to  the  country 
as  civil  and  conunerclal  aviation  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  particular  reference  to  air 
transportation. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  Okkeh, 

president,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 


The  War  in  die  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  other  Congressmen  from  the  Pacific 
coast  in  demanding  that  the  military 
and  naval  leaders  of  this  country  pay 
special  attention  to  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Especially  do  we  demand  atten- 
tion to  the  Alaskan  area.  Remember, 
Singapore  was  supposedly  invincible, 
but  it  had  its  Achilles  heel.  Alaska  Is  the 
Achilles  heel  of  America,  and  Japan 
knows  it. 

I  received  a  very  Interesting  report 
from  William  T.  Foran  on  this  question. 
Dr.  Poran  after  being  graduated  from 
the  Univer.sity  of  Wa.shington  In  1921 
With  a  bachelor  of  science,  majoring  in 
geology,  went  with  the  United  States 
Naval  Coal  Commis-slon  to  Alaska,  where 
he  did  geological  work  in  the  Matanu.ska 
Valley.  On  hi.s  return  in  1922,  he  went 
with  the  Midwest  Refining  Co.  in  Wy- 
oming, where  he  was  in  production  engi- 
neering work.  During  1923  and  1924  he 
stTved  with  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  again  going  to  Ala.ska  to  do  geo- 
logical work  on  the  Ala.skan  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  No.  4  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  that  Territory.  In  1925  he  joined 
the  foreign  staff  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  and  until  1936  was  on  geolog- 
ical work  in  Argentina  and  Bolivia. 
Prom  1936  to  1941  he  was  with  the  Iraq 
Petroleum  Co.  In  the  Near  E&st,  spend- 
ing mo£t  of  his  time  on  geological  work 
in  Iraq  and  making  his  headquarters  at 
Mosul.  Bagdad,  and  Basrah.  At  pres- 
ent he  Is  geologist  for  Piltrol  Corporation 
of  Los  Angeles. 

I  am  going  to  quote  Dr.  Foran 's  report 
in  full,  because  I  think  it  is  imix)rtant  to 
learn  why  Japan  would  Uke  to  have 
Alaska.  I  am  sure  you  agree  that  Dr. 
Foran"s  background  is  iufflcient  evidence 
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that  he  is  qualified  to  write  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Lew  ANcn-K,  Ckvtf..  January  24.  1943. 
Deab  Mr.  Poui-son:   This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  January  20  regarding  naval  oil 
reserve  No.  4  In   northwestern  Alas-lea. 

In  1922  I  was  on  thi  geologic  stall  of  the 
Alaskan  Naval  Ccal  Commission  under  the 
direction  of  Capt  O  C.  Elowling  During  that 
operation  considerable  money  was  spent  In 
the  development  of  bituminous  coal  for  fuel 
In  anticipation  of  a  war  in  the  Pacific.  Just 
1  year  later  I  was  again  appointed  as  geologist 
to  study  the  structure  and  f^tratigraphlc  qunl- 
mctitions  of  naval  oil  reserve  No  4  in  north- 
western Alaska,  which  was  establi-shed  as  a 
protective  measure  in  case  of  war  In  the 
Pacific 

After  two  seasons  of  study  In  the  reser\-e  we 
found  evidence  of  the  most  positive  nature  in 
the  live  seepages  of  naphthalene  base  oil  at 
Cape  Simpson  and  Dease  Inlet.  Our  explora- 
tions also  showed  the  rocks  to  give  evidence 
of  containing  prtroleum  po.-6ibly  at  Intervals 
tliroughout  a  thickness  of  at  least  8.000  feet. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  no  private  oil  com- 
pany would  allow  such  a  setting  to  go  un- 
tested for  so  many  years  And.  If  the  Navy 
had  turned  the  development  of  the  reserve 
over  to  a  private  concern,  would  the  Navy  not 
have  demanded  an  immediate  test  on  the 
most  favorable-lo<:klng  structure,  as  Is  the 
practice  In  all  domestic  and  foreign  oil  de- 
velopment? Since  the  very  event  for  which 
this  oil  reserve  was  established  has  now  ar- 
rived—war  with  Japan— it  Is  dilBcuU  to  un- 
derstand why.  after  a  year  of  conflict  In  the 
Pacific,  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  develop 
this  promising  structure 

If  the  source  is  shallow  the  oil  could  be 
p..Kluced  with  portable  rotocore  drills  For 
this  reason  the  Japanese  could  fly  In  the 
necessary  'qutpment  to  produce  and.  Just  as 
the  Nazis  did  at  our  Klrkuk  field  in  Iraq, 
erect  a  small  plane-transpi>rtc-1  refinery. 

In  April  1941  the  Germans,  with  a  small 
fleet  of  transport,  fighter,  and  bomber  planes, 
flew  from  Rhodes  to  Klrkuk,  Iraq,  conquered 
the  country,  took  over  the  oil  fields,  and 
erected  a  small  bra.=s  portable  refinery  there 
They  held  the  region  for  1  month  against 
the  entire  British  forces  In  the  Near  East. 

In  the  summer  of  1939  a  group  of  Japanese 
with  planes  flew  a  "good  will"  expedition  to 
Nome.  Alaska  Is  It  not  possible  that  this 
good-win  Junket  was  made  also  for  other 
purposes?  Nome,  by  air.  Is  only  1  hour  from 
the  petroleum  reserve 

It  is  possible  ur.d-r  existing  conditions, 
that  this  area,  like  many  others  now  In  Jap- 
anese hands,  could  be  transformed  Into  a 
formidable  oll-flold  air  base  during  this  war. 
From  my  past  experience  in  foreign  oil  pro- 
duction and  development.  It  Is  my  private 
opinion  that  thH  arra.  for  defensive  purposes, 
should  have  been  tested  with  the  drill  at 
least  15  years  a^o.  During  this  Inactive  In- 
terim no  le.«;s  thin  three  major  oil  companies 
ha  e  approached  me  for  information  regard- 
ing the  terrain  lying  outside  the  restrve  Un- 
fortunately for  the  private  concerns,  the  Navy 
possesses  the  terrain  with  the  most  positive 
evidence  of  petroltum. 

I  fhould  say  that  It  Is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance that  for  strategic  reasons  the  Navy 
should  set  about  the  task  of  testing  this  area 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible  or  throw  the 
land  open  to  private  Interests,  which  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce oil  for  the  Bering  Sea  and  Yukon  mar- 
kets and  for  a  group  of  Navy  bomber  or 
fighter  bases  in  northwestern  Alaska  and  the 
Bering  Sea.  The  production  of  oil  In  this 
region  would  also  greatly  stimulate  the  open- 
ing of  economically  potent  northwestern 
Alaska  to  peacetime  exploitation  and  com- 
merce. Otherwise,  this  region  will  surely 
remain  In  Its  present  undeveloped  status. 


The  climate  of  this  region,  which  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Montana  and  Dakota,  is  suit- 
able to  all-year  activity.  Ocean  transporta- 
tion Is  of  only  seasonal  duration,  due  to  the 
narrows  at  Bering  Strait,  where  the  spring 
Ice  clogs  on  Its  way  to  the  Arctic.  This  con- 
gestion, which  Is  generally  thought  to  be  the 
result  of  subzero  temperatures,  is  actually 
caused  by  the  two  Dlomede  Islands  lying  di- 
rectly in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait.  By 
utilii.ing  present-day  aviation  facilities  this 
matter  is  of  slight  importance. ' 

This  35,000  square  mile  Alaskan  petroleum 
reserve  was  acquired  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Teapot  Dome  altercation.  It  is  apparent  that 
for  strategic  and  economic  reasons,  the  test- 
ing and  development  of  the  Alaskan  resei\e 
Is  of  infinitely  more  Importance  to  our  pres- 
ent war  effort  than  the  overpubllcized  Tea- 
pot Dome  development  was  In  its  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter.   If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.   T.  Foran. 


Stoppage  of  Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 


REMARKS 
op 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

of  tixas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

PETITKJN  TO  DISCHARGE  COMMrTTEI  ON  JUDI- 
CI-^RY  FROM  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  ON 
HOUSE    FT-OCR 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day placing  on  the  Clerk's  desk  petition 
No.  2.  providing  for  the  discharge  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.  R.  147,  intro- 
duced January  6.  1943.  which  provides 
that  it  will  be  a  crime  for  two  or  more 
persons  to  conspire  together  to  stop,  pre- 
vent, delay,  or  slow  up  work  in  any 
national  defense  industry  or  in  Govern- 
ment service.  A  large  number  of  Gov- 
ernment workers  are  engaged  in  work  in 
war  and  defense  industry. 

This  action  was  taken  after  my  failure 
to  obtain  a  hearing  on  this  proposal, 
since  it  was  first  introduced  November 
24.  1941.  At  that  time,  during  the  Sev- 
enty-.seventh  Congress,  the  number  of 
the  bill  was  H.  R.  6088.  In  this  Congress, 
the  Seventy-eighth,  it  is  H.  R.  147. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.  R.  147 

A  bin  prohibiting  certain  acts  Interfering  with 
the  national  defense  program  or  with  nor- 
mal Government  activity,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  two  or  more  ijersons  to  conspire  together 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  stopping,  hin- 
dering delaying,  or  Interrupting  any  work  or 
service  necessary  to  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram, or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  stop- 
ping, hindering,  delaying,  or  Interrupting 
any  work  or  service  essential  to  the  normal 
operation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  department.  Independent 
establishment,  or  other  agency  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  dealing  with  la- 
bor, or  with  the  wages,   hours  ol  labor,  or 


working  conditions  of  employees,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  any  changes  In  such 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  working  conditions 
which  It  deems  necessary  to  remedy  any  con- 
dition uiifalr  or  Inequitable  to  employees  In 
any  employment  necessary  to  the  national 
defense  program. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  any  such  recommen- 
dation the  President,  if  he  deems  such  action 
necessary  to  remedy  such  condition,  shall 
Issue  an  order  directing  the  employer  of  such 
employees  to  lake  such  action  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  so  remedy  such  condition.  If  with- 
in a  period  of  30  days  after  the  Isfuance  of 
such  cider,  such  employer  fails  to  take  action 
In  compliance  with  such  order,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  and  punished  as  prescribed 
in  section  3  hereof. 

Sec.  3.  Any  violation  of  section  1  or  2  of 
this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5000  or  by  Imprisonment  lor  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Sec  4.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  any  person  or  persons  from  organ- 
izing for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  or  mak- 
ing representations  to  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  and 
nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  quitting  any  employ- 
ment. 

It  Will  be  noticed  that  it  includes  the 
stopping  or  interrupting  of  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram and  also  any  normal  op)eration  of 
the  Government. 

The  bill  protects  the  workers  In  sec- 
tion 2  (a)  and  2  (b)  by  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  inequities  or  hardship  or  unrea- 
sonable conditions  up  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  adjust.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  impossible  imder  the  bill  for 
any  employer  to  take  advantage  of  his 
workers. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  bill  does 
not  prohibit  any  person  from  quitting  any 
employment.  It  does,  however,  prohibit 
two  or  more  persons  from  conspiring  to- 
gether to  stop  or  delay  work. 

The  crime  of  conspiracy  is  easily 
proven  in  any  court  and  there  should  be 
no  trouble  about  the  enforcement  of  the 
act. 

The  penalty  provided  is  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

A  VOTE  IN  HOUSE  IF  218  MEUBERS  SIGN 

If  218  Members  of  the  House  sign  the 
petition,  the  bill  will  automatically  come 
before  the  House  for  consideration  and 
for  a  vote.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  who  are  in  favor 
of  stopping  strikes  in  war  industries  for 
the  duration,  will  consider  signing  this 
petition  at  once. 

It  Is  a  reflection  on  our  lawmaking 
body  for  us  to  compel  men  to  serve  on 
the  battle  fronts,  on  all  the  seas  and  con- 
tinents on  earth  under  the  most  painful 
and  crushing  conditions  and  yet  permit 
people  here  in  our  own  country  to  con- 
spire together  and  stop  of  delay  the  life 
lines  of  materials  and  supplies  that  are 
going  to  our  servicemen. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  the 
only  committee  of  this  House  that  has 
the  power  and  authority  to  properly  deal 
with  this  question.  The  scope  of  any 
other  committee  is  hmlted  and  cannot 
deal  adequately  with  the  problem. 
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The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which 
RepresentatlTe  Hobbs  la  an  Influential  mem- 


tlu  hill     anfl    tt   will    on   tn 


Blow  up  proditctlon.  or  create  work  stoppages 
as  they  see  fit. 

P,r>nirr«K«man    HrtRnfi    nt    AInhMTna     on    Jan- 


permission  of  the  atddier's  commandtng 
oflBoer.    I  endeavored  to  get  some  infor- 
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I  am  as-sertine  my  parliamentary  right 
tc  file  this  petition  and  It  ts  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  quesUon  will  be  brought 
out  on  the  floor  at  an  early  date  for  con- 
sideraUon  and  action.  These  strikes 
must  be  stopped  and  it  l5  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  see  that  they  are  stopped. 


The  Antiracketecrinf  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    iUJLBAlCA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKBINTATTVES 

Friday,  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  e.xtend  my  remark.'^  in 
Uie  RicoiD.  I  include  Uie  foUowmg  edi- 

torirJs : 

irrom  the  8t.  Lout*  (Mo  >    Post -Dispatch  ol 
January  29   1943] 

TO   BTOP   UT«ION    »ACKrr«K»INO 

One  of  the  first  bills  of  the  new  Congress  to 
recckve  committee  endorsemeut  is  that  ol 
RepreaentaUve  Uobbs.  of  Alabama,  tu  amk** 
Irtbor  unions  liable  for  prohecutlon  under  the 
Feder.il  Antlnicketeerlng  Act  Since  liTr. 
HoBsa  ha»  be^-n  Identified  with  repressive 
mea«ure»,  Including  the  so-called  coiicen- 
tratlon-camp  bill.  hU  apcnsorKhip  will  prob- 
ably lead  Bome  persons  to  conclude  that  the 
present  bill  Is  antllabor  and  so  should  be 
defeated. 

TlUa  conclusion  woiild  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  statement  of  Repreaentattvea 
Cixi-ni.  of  New  York,  and  Lanc.  of  Maasachu- 
BKltt.  that  such  legislation  Us  not  needed  and 
that  they  therefore  will  file  a  minority  report 
Perhapa  aovae  will  also  be  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  the  committee  vote  on  the  bill  waa 
In  executive  aeaalon  without  hearings 

To  get  at  the  merits  of  this  situation  it  Is 
necessary  to  go  behind  appearances.  In  the 
first  place,  virtually  the  same  biU  was  the 
subject  of  public  hearing*  last  year,  at  which 
labor  leaders  had  full  opportunity  to  stat* 
their  Tlewa.  It  was  reported  out  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  only  to  be  held  up  In 
the  Rules  Commute*'.  Thus,  while  action  lii 
open  committee  may  have  been  preferred,  it 
cannot  t>e  said  that  the  undisclosed  vote  or 
the  falhir*  to  conduct  heartngs  shut  oJT  ade- 
quate dlscuaalun 

Second.  Cau^aa  and  Lane  to  the  contrary 
notwlthstajading.  the  Hcbl»  bill  or  some  bill 
doing  about  what  It  does  waa  made  neces- 
sary by  the  8-to-l  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  held  that  the  Antlracketcer- 
Ing  Act  did  not  apply  to  labor  unions  This 
was  ihe  case  of  New  York  Ixjcal  807  of  the 
Teamsiers'  Union.  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment souRht  to  punish  the  union  and 
certain  of  Its  members  fox  undisputed  riicket- 
eerlng  practices  In  cjjnnectlon  with  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  transport  tri:cks  In  New 
York  The  fact*  clearly  showed  that.  In  some 
caaea  at  least,  truck  drivers  paid  union  "load- 
•r»"  solely  to  protect  themselves  from  vio- 
lence There  v.cre  instances  In  which  these 
union  membera  did  not  even  go  through  the 
motions  of  earning  wages. 

Chief  Justice  Stone,  who  waa  the  lone  dis- 
aenter.  could  see  no  reason  whatever  for  ex- 
empting unions  from  liability  for  racketeer- 
ing HIS  careful  reading  of  the  law  showed 
bim  no  Immunity  throu>'h  the  union  card 
against  the  penalty  for  shake -downs  which 
any  other  guilty  person  would  t)e  required 
to  pay.     And  while  Justice  Byrnes  said   the 


law  did  not  cover  labor  unions,  he  literally 
tseued  an  InrlUtJon  to  Congreas  to  pass  a  law 
which  would  tMing  unions  under  racketeering 
regulations.  Had  not  Congreseman  Hoaes 
inuoduced  hla  bill,  aome  other  Membef 
doubUcM  would  haw  taken  the  same  step 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  labor 
Itaelf  has  mlaaed  a  real  opportunity  Labor 
should  have  realised  that  this  situation  would 
be  corrected  sooner  or  later  and  that  labor 
had  nothing  to  loee  and  much  to  gain  by 
talcing  the  Initiative  It  should  have  thrown 
out  all  Ita  racketeers  long  ago  Had  It  done 
this  the  Teao^sters'  Union  In  New  York 
couid  not  have  engaged  In  shake -downs 
under  threat  of  violence.  Tben  there  would 
have  been  no  Supreme  Court  decision  puttln^ 
the  Issue  up  to  Congress.  Having  defaulted 
in  the  first  insunce,  labor  now  stands  back 
and  permits  legislators  such  as  Homa,  of  Ala- 
bama, to  take  the  lead. 

What  difference  doea  It  m.»ke  whether 
racketeers  are  union  members  or  not?  Back- 
eteerlnK  Is  racketeerUig.  We  thUik  Chief 
JusUce  Stone  was  right  and  that  the  law  did 
apply  to  unions,  but  since  he  was  overruled, 
we  now  think  Onngrew  has  an  obvious  and 
urgent  duty  to  perform  In  closing  this  big 
bole  in  Federal  erlmiual  law. 


I  From  the  St    Louis   ^Mo  )   Post-Dlspatch  of 
February  19.  1M31 

WHY      IKItSN  T      LABOR      WRITX      A      BILL? 

Joseph  Padway.  general  counsel  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  told  the  House 
Rules  Committee  that  the  bill  of  Repres.  r.t- 
niive  Hoaaa  to  exUind  the  Pediral  Auli- 
Racketeering  Act  to  cover  8hake-down.s  and 
threats  by  Isbor  unions  and  their  members 
13  a  threat  'pointed  straight  at  the  very 
heart  of  organ -.red  l«b<ir  "  Describing  the  bill 
as  loosely  drawn,  he  said  that  Its  supporters 
"are  deterir.lned  to  cru.sh  the  rights  of  bona 
ftde  labor  organlaatlous  In  lawfully  carrying 
out  theu-  legitimate  objecUons  • 

Lets  assume  that  Mr  Padway  is  ri^ht. 
that  the  backers  of  the  Hcbbs  bill  are  gun- 
ning for  u-ade-tinlonism  Then  why  has 
labor  not  had  It*  friends  In  Congress  Intro- 
dtice  a  bill  which  will  bring  labor  racketeering 
within  the  Federal  law  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  labor's  rights?  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  New  York  truck  unload- 
ers  caae  made  leglalatlon  In  this  field  in- 
evlUble  If  labor  does  not  sponsor  a  leabon- 
able  bill,  it  has  only  itself  to  blame  if  an 
unde-slrable  bill  is  Introduced 

Mr  Padway.  as  general  counsel,  should 
know  something  sbout  bill  draftlnR  Why 
doesnt  he  get  out  his  pencil  and  paper? 
That  would  be  more  Impressive  than  an  ex- 
cited statement  to  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. 

[F^om  the  Baltimore  (Md  )  Sun  of 
January  30.  19431 

PUTTING  THi:  UNIONS   BACK  UNDER  THK 
ANTIRACKtTS    LAW 

Last  March  2  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  Federal  anUracketeerlng  law  did  not 
apply  to  behavior  which  the  Chief  Justice 
described  in  a  dl'^sentlnfi  opinion  as  follows: 

"Members  of  (the  teamsters')  union  •  •  • 
lay  in  wait  for  trucks  pa.'aing  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  New  York,  forced  their  way  onto  the 
trucks,  and  by  beating  or  threats  of  beating 
the  drivers  procured  paynnents  to  themselves 
from  the  drivers  or  their  employers  of  a  sum 
of  money  •  •  •  said  to  l>e  the  equivalent 
of  the  union  wage  for  a  day's  work  In  some 
Instances  they  assisted,  or  offered  to  ass'  ;t,  in 
unloading  the  truck,  and  in  others  they  dis- 
appeared ss  soon  as  the  money  was  paid 
without  rendering  or  oflerlng  to  render  any 
service.     •     •     •" 

The  present  Director  of  Stabilization  Jus- 
tice Byrnes,  was  then  a  member  of  the  Court, 


and  he  wrote  the  majority  opinion.  He  did 
not  deny  the  essential  truth  of  the  Chief 
JusUce  »  descnpUon  of  what  had  happened. 
Ho  simply  argued  that  the  history  of  the 
antlracketeering  law  showed  that  Congreas 
had  entered  Uito  a  deal  with  the  labor  uiilona 
whereby  the  unions  were  to  be  excused  for 
obstrucUons  of  InterataU  commerce  which. 
In  others,  would  come  under  the  ban  of  the 
Antlracketeering  Act  Perhaps  a  UtUe  ap- 
palled by  his  own  finding.  Justice  Byrnes 
went  on  to  suggest  that  Congrei*  might  yet 
wUh  to  undo  this  union  deal. 

BepreMntaUve  Uobbb.  of  Alabama,  at  once 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  bring  the 
unions  under  the  same  antlracketeering  law 
which  appUes  to  everybody  eiae.  and  tiie  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  now  reported  this 
bill  favorably  Certainly  It  ought  to  pii.-.s 
While  a  rash  of  Ul-coi^dered  and  punitive 
bills  directed  against  latjor  would  be  unfor- 
tunate, a  bin  outlawing  labor  robbery  and 
extortion  In  IntersUte  commerce,  as  Mr. 
Uobbb  bill  does,  would  assuredly  seem  the 
Irreducible  minimum  of  new  leglalaUon  re- 
quired In  this  crisis. 

For  Mr  Hobbs'  bill  has  special  wartime 
aspecu  Not  merely  would  It  outlaw  racket- 
eering obstructions  to  commerce  which  might 
affect  the  paaaage  of  war  goixls.  Insofar  as  It 
stnkea  at  the  particular  kind  of  racketeering 
indulged  In  by  the  teamsters'  union  in  the 
case  of  last  March  2.  It  has  obvious,  if  limited, 
bearing  on  the  manpower  situation. 

For,  note  that  the  purpose  of  the  union 
tactics  described  by  the  Chief  Justice  was  to 
force  the  payment  and  sometimes  the  actual 
employment  of  two  men  where  one  man  could 
do  the  necessary  work  In  discussing  this 
practice.  Mr  Justice  B:.me«  defended  Its 
legality  under  the  Antlracketeering  Act  by 
describing  It  as  the  kind  of  normal  pro- 
cedure among  labor  unions  which  was  ex- 
empted. In  his  view,  by  the  deal  Into  which 
Congrreas  entered  with  the  unions.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Byrnes  went  on  to  cite  the  stand-by  by 
which  Mr.  Petrtllo  forces  employers  of  mu- 
sicians to  hire  more  musicians  than  they 
need  as  a  typical  tin  Ion  practice  whose  legal- 
ity was  quite  unquestioned. 

Whether  the  Hobbs  bill  as  now  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  would  outlaw  the 
Petrlllo  sUnd  by  practice,  whether  It  would 
apply  generally  to  the  'feather-bed'  demands 
of  various  unions  that  more  men  be  hired 
than  are  really  necessary,  we  do  not  know. 
But  plainly  such  a  law.  enabling  employers 
to  hire  only  the  men  they  need  would  make 

other  men  available  for  useful  work  In  a  time 
of  drastic  lalxjr  shortage.  To  some  slight 
extent,  then,  Mr.  Hobbs"  bill  may  provide— 
or  at  least  suggest— a  way  to  a  more  econom- 
ical use  of  manpower.  Certainly.  In  this 
aspect,  as  well  as  In  Its  main  purpose,  hla 
proposal  will  Interest  Congress. 


[Prom    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 
Appeal  January  30.  HH31 
LST    aCNATK  CBT  TO   WOIK 

A  long  anticipated  congressional  morement 
to  place  needed  curbs  on  certain  abusive  labor 
practices  may  have  gotten  under  way  when 
Representative  Hobbs,  of  Alabama.  Intro- 
duced a  measure  which  would  make  unions 
subject  to  Federal  antlracketeering  statutes. 

Representative  Hobbs.  who  has  fathered 
most  of  the  Important  Internal  security  laws 
In  effect,  says  that  his  measure  Is  Intended 
specifically  to  close  legal  loopholes  which  led 
the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  New  York  truck- 
ing case,  to  rule  that  unions  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted under  existing  antlracketeering  lawa. 

The  Hcbbs  bill  provides  sn  Imprisonment 
penalty  of  30  years  and  a  fine  of  $10,000  for 
anyone  Interfering  with  the  movement  of 
goods  In  Interstate  commerce  by  robbery  or 
extortion. 
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The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which 
Representative  Hobbs  Vs  an  influential  mem- 
ber, has  approved  the  bill,  and  It  wlU  go  to 
the  floor.  It  is  an  excellent  aiul  iieeded  re- 
Btrlctlon  upon  that  group  of  imionlsts  who 
reaort  to  force  and  Tloleace  to  compel  cer- 
tain categories  ot  workers  to  became  union 
members,  but  It  Is  not  all-inclusive  and  it 
does  not  aim  to  bring  to  an  end  all  of  the 
Isbor  sbuses  now  being  practiced 

The  real  work  to  that  end  must  be  done  In 
the  Senate,  and  a  good  place  to  start.  If  a 
majority  of  the  Coogreaa  are  serious  about 
wanting  to  remove  abuaas  by  selfish  uiiionlst 
groups,  is  with  the  now  rarely  diacussed 
Smith  bill,  which  the  House  passed  but  which 
continues  to  gather  dust  in  a  Senate  hide- 
away 

The  Smith  bill  proposes  certain  sweeping 
and  long  overdue  amendments  to  the  some- 
what Iniquitous  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  Hobbs  bill  would  remedy  a  specific  con- 
dition. The  Smith  bill  would  remove  those 
IneqtUtles  from  the  Wa^er  Act  which  have 
80  severely  penallied  American  Industry  and 
which  have  actually  encouraged  unionist  ac- 
tivitiea  of  a  war -obstructionist  nature  The 
whole  Senate  has  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  It  because,  the  moment  it  was  In- 
troduced, its  oppouents  aucceaefully  routed 
it  to  a  committee  which  would  oppose  any 
sort  of  labor -control  legislation 

Now  that  Representative  Hobbs.  however, 
has  broken  the  Ice  In  the  new  session,  perhaps 
some  Senator  with  courage  will  t)e  Inspired 
to  force  resurrection  of  the  Smith  bill.  The 
signs  are  encouraging,  in  any  event. 


{From  the  Sea  Coast  Echo   (Bay  St.  Lotils. 
Miss.)    of   February   19.    19431 

TTMB  POa  CCNtBBCTlOIf 

Du.lng  April  and  May  1942,  hearings  were 
held  before  Subcommittee  No  3  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Represen- 
tr.tlvee,  Seventy-eeventh  Oongrese,  second 
session,  on  H  R.  6218.  H  R  6752.  H.  R  6872. 
and  H.  R  7067.  The  intent  of  these  several 
bills  vtiM  to  bring  labor  unions  under  the 
regulation  of  antitrust  statutes  and  within 
the  provisions  of  the  antlracketeering  law 
at  1943  The  bllls  were  bitterly  fought  by  the 
labor  unions  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
handctifl  latxn-  in  bargaining  with  employers. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  testimony  or  looks 
at  the  pictures  Included  In  the  record,  would 
be  horrified  by  the  waste  and  desUiKtiou 
that  was  caused  by  strikes  and  boycotts  in- 
volving farm  producte  In  1941.  Tralnloads 
of  eltros  fruits  In  southern  California  are 
shown  dumped  Into  canyoiM  or  on  the 
groutKl  because  of  pecking  bouse  strikes  and 
secondary  boycotts. 

Farmers  who  worked  a  year  to  raise,  irri- 
gate, cultivate,  harvest,  and  ship  the  crops, 
then  worked  days  to  dump  them  because  of 
secondary  boycotts. 

The  Hobbs  bill,  one  of  the  measures  which 
organized  labor  attomeya  violently  objected 
to,  does  not  even  mention  the  word  "labor"; 
it  does  make  guUty  of  a  felony  anyone  who 
In  connection  with  any  act  affecting  com- 
merce "obtains  or  attempte  to  obtain,  by  the 
use  of  or  attempt  to  use  or  threat  to  use  force, 
violence,  or  coercion,  money  or  other  valuable 
consideration";  or  who  "commits  or  threatens 
physical  violence  to  any  person  or  property" 
In  furtherance  of  such  plan.  Could  a  bill 
seeking  protection  of  the  public  In  this  man- 
ner be  truthfully  called  a  threat  to  "i>eaoe- 
ful"  labor  activities? 

Since  those  hearings  early  in  1042,  our 
Nation  has  seen  inexcusable  work  stoppages 
In  all  manner  of  Indtistries — either  by  order 
Of  labor  leaders  or  by  so-called  wildcat  strikes. 
The  public  has  suffered  and  our  armed  forces 
have  suffered,  and  the  perpetrators  of  such 
outrages  have  gone  unpunlahed,  and  have 
even  gained  in  their  power  to  call  strikeB, 
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slow  up  production,  or  create  work  stoppages 
as  they  see  fit. 

Congressman  Hobbs.  of  Alabama,  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  1*43.  introduced  H.  R.  «SS,  which 
seeks  to  remedy  condttions  shown  In  the 
bearings  held  tn  1042.  Correction  of  such 
vices  is  no  attack  on  organised  labor.  No 
group  in  this  Nation  shotild  be  permitted  to 
cause  such  depredations  and  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic as  shown  In  the  1942  hearings  without 
Just  punishment  such  as  would  be  meted 
out  to  any  willful  lawbreakers  or  promoter 
of  antisocial  acts. 

IPram  tbe  Washington  (D.  C.)  Mewe  of 
February  24,  1M3| 

THX  HOSB8  BILL 

The  Hobtoa  bill  may  contain  something 
dangerous  to  the  rights  of  honest  latxn', 
though  we  haven t  been  able  to  Hud  It.  The 
bill  doesn't  mention  unions.  It  says  that 
whoever  obstructs  interstate  commerce  1^ 
robbery  or  extortion,  or  conspires  to  do  that, 
or  attempts  to  do  that,  or  uses  or  threatens 
physical  violence  with  Intent  to  do  that,  ahall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony. 

It  says,  also,  that  any  person  who  usee 
physical  force  or  intlxnidation  during  the  war 
to  obetruct  orderly  tranaportaUon  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  persons  or  prop- 
e'ty,  of  troops,  munitions,  war  supplies,  or 
mall,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony.  This  is 
pur  ly  a  war  provision,  said  by  Transporta- 
tion Director  Eastman  to  be  essential  to 
carrying  on  the  war. 

The  objection  of  labor  leaders  is  to  the 
woids  "whoever"  and  "any  person."  TTieae 
inclusive  words  would  subject  olBcers  and 
members  of  labor  unions,  the  same  as  any- 
one else,  to  Federal  prosecution  for  obstruct- 
ing interstate  commerce  by  robbery  or  extor- 
tion, or  for  using  violence  or  Intimidation 
to  prevent  movements  of  troops  and  war 
materials. 

We  believe  officers  and  members  of  labor 
unions  should  not  have  ipecial  license  to  ob- 
struct Interstate  commerce  by  robbery  or  ex- 
tortion. The  Supreme  Court,  however,  thinks 
that  Congress  Intends  otherwise.  Hence  the 
Hobbs  bill,  an  attempt  to  get  the  Intent  of 
Congress  made  plain  In  law. 

The  bill  Is  now  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Some  Congressmen  contend  that 
the  committee  should  hold  public  hearings 
on  It  and  give  labor  leaders  an  opportunity 
to  show  what's  wrong  with  It.  We  agree, 
although  labor  leaders  had  that  opportunity 
at  extensive  hearings  on  an  almost  identical 
Hobbs  bill  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  year. 

If  labor  leaders  can  point  out  an3rthing  in 
the  bill  that  endangers  tbe  rights  of  any 
honest  worker,  the  bill  ought  to  be  changed. 
If  their  objection  is  merely  that  they  don't 
want  Congress  to  put  any  restraint  on  rack- 
eteers who  prey  on  the  public  under  the 
cloak  of  unionUm,  the  bill  ought  to  be  paaeed. 


Prokibiiiiif  die  HaiCiif  of  PacJugex  to 
Soldiers  Orcrteas 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MnrMSsaTA 

TS  THK  HOUSX  07  REPRSSKNTATTVEB 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  It  a  point  to  investigate  the  order 
recently  made  prohibiting  the  mailing  of 
paclutges  to  soldiers  overseas  except  upoa 


permission  of  the  atridier's  commanding 
oflBoer.  I  endeavored  to  get  some  infor- 
mation on  this  when  the  Post  OBBce  ap- 
propriation Wll  was  before  the  House  a 
short  time  ago;  at  tliat  time  I  could  not 
get  any  saUslactory  Information. 

I  find  that  there  is  a  discrimination 
being  made  as  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  service,  llie  Army  Postal  Service 
order  provides  that  soldiers  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
cannot  receive  packages  or  their  home- 
town newspapers  except  upon  written 
approval  of  their  commanding  officer. 

The  Navy  Departmmt  on  the  other 
hand  has  issued  an  order  Umiting  the 
size  of  packages  but  has  placed  no  re- 
strictions on  the  sending  of  packages  or 
home-town  newspapers  to  men  in  the 
Navy.  Marines,  and. Coast  Guaj-d,  Pack- 
ages to  men  in  the  Navy,  Marines,  or 
Coast  Guard  must  weigh  not  more  than 
5  poimds,  nor  be  more  than  15  inches  in 
length  or  36  inches  in  length  and  girth 
combined. 

I  object  both  to  the  Army  Postal  Serv- 
ice order  of  January  15  and  the  dis- 
crlmltiation  which  has  resulted. 

You  can  well  imagine  how  long  it 
would  take  for  one  of  the  servicemen 
who  is  overseas  to  finally  get  the  package 
or  newspaper  he  wants  from  home,  if 
he  miist  first  go  to  his  commanding  offi- 
cer and  get  a  permit,  mall  the  permit 
home,  and  then  wait  for  the  package  or 
newspaper  to  get  back  to  him. 

The  morale  of  our  Army  is  important. 
It  is  the  fifi:htin«  morale  of  our  men 
which  will  win  this  war.  If  we  have 
ships  to  send  cargoes  for  propaganda 
purposes  all  over  the  world,  we  should 
have  space  to  send  packages  and  news- 
papers to  our  men  in  service. 

I  recfjgnlze  there  are  difficulties  in 
transportation  overseas  but  I  also  know 
how  much  these  packages  and  news- 
papers from  home  mean  to  the  morale  of 
the  boys  in  service  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  morale  of  our  flghtine;  forces 
when  I  speak  on  this  subject. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  particularly  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  will  recog- 
nize this  situation  wiiich  exists  tinder 
the  present  set  of  circtmistances  and 
immediately  investigate  tbe  present  or- 
der discriminating  as  to  the  men  in  the 

Army. 

I  also  include  herein  an  excerpt  of  an 
editorial  from  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
my  district  which  exemplifies  the  feeling 
there  is  as  to  this  asinine  restriction: 

Recent  regulations  make  it  practlcaUy  Im- 
pooaible  to  aend  the  home-town  newspaper 
to  men  in  overseas  service. 

This  paper  has  had  htmdreds  of  readers 
among  the  men  overseas.  Again  and  again 
word  has  come  back  of  the  great  appreciation 
of  these  men  when  the  paper,  perhaps  a 
month  or  6  weeks  old,  finally  oomes  through. 
You  can't  understand  how  It  cheers  them  up 
unless  you  have  been  there. 

If  the  reason  for  restrictions  on  mailing 
such  papers  was  one  of  transportaticD  and 
delivery,  one  would  not  be  dispoaed  to  mur- 
mur. However,  the  tone  of  the  Post  OOoa 
order  implies  that  the  papers  thiis  aent  are 
not  wanted  by  the  men  at  the  front;  that 
publishers  are  trying  to  force  them  on  tm- 
wllllng  subscrtbers.  That  we  know  eottfCl  not 
be  Curther  from  the  truth. 
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escaped  were  enrolled  in  the  Royal  Air 
Force  of  Great  Britain.     The  value   of 


that  Congress  might  appropriately  deal  with 
this  question  through  legislation,  and  that  is 


the  case  brought  by  Thurman  Arnold  against 
Local   807  of  the  Teamsters'   Union  of   New 
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In  some  ca'=<^  t^,e  paper  l«  sent  to  tue  sol- 
dier by  lather,  met  her,  oi  other  relative,  regu- 
larly paid  subscriptions  In  some  places. 
•uch  as  Trlmuiit.  the  commercial  club  paid 
lor  subhcnptioii.s  to  all  m<?n  frtjm  that  vicin- 
ity At  Ceylon  the  Herald  sent  a  free  sub- 
scription to  men  from  its  reader  families 

Now  It  19  practically  impossible  to  send 
a  pup<T  to  tlie  m.^n  in  Africa.  Australia,  or 
elsewhere  overseas  He  ha.s  been  getting  It 
more  or  le.ss  regularly  Suddenly  It  stops 
coming  He  waits  a  while,  then  v  rites  home. 
"The  paper  isn  t  coming  any  more  Please 
see  about  It  " 

The  home  folks  come  to  the  office,  a?lc 
whafs  the  matter  They  are  Inlormed.  and 
the  next  step  1«  to  write  to  the  boy  and  ex- 
plain that  he  must  ask  for  the  paper  In 
writing,  get  the  O  K  of  his  commanding  cl- 
flcer.  before  it  can  be  sent  When  this  is 
done,  the  written  order  and  O  K  must  t>e 
sent  to  the  newspaper  publlsiher.  and  then 
the  paper  can  he  sent  a<»aln,  the  written  and 
O  K  d  order  kept  on  file  to  have  on  hand 
when  the  snix  per  comes  around  In  the 
meAiitime  months  have  passed,  no  news  from 
lior.if,  the  sodifr'«t  spirits  drop,  aiid  a  lot  cf 
mischief  is  d  i.e  becau.se  a«;)me  postal  brass 
hat  made  a  fool  rule 

Ple.ise.  Con^;ifssmun,  not  on  account  of  us 
publishers  but  for  our  flghtlns;  men  s  sake. 
get  this  damn-f(X)l  order  set  aside  so  the  beys 
over  there  can  ngain  have  the  news  from 
home  to  cheer  them  in  their  difficult  task 

Of  course,  such  subscriptions  pay  the  pub- 
lishers no  profit,  rather  imposes  a  loss,  but 
nearly  all  publishers  have  Rone  out  of  the 
way  to  use  features  especially  for  the  nun 
In  service. 


Proposed  Aviation  Legislation,  H.  R.  1012 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.   HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
ha^  been  accomph.shed  in  the  last  several 
years  toward  fostering  a  knowledge  of 
aviation  among  the  Nation's  youth.  One 
of  the  most  fortunate  steps  which  this 
country  took  in  the  pre-war  days  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training 
Act.  which  was  reported  to  the  Housf  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  which  made  it  po.ssible 
for  many  thousands  of  our  young  men 
and  women  to  receive  basic  flight  train- 
ing. As  the  War  Department  has  .sev- 
eral times  acknowledged,  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  Program  proved  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  in  enabling  this  Na- 
tion rapidly  to  develop  a  great  military 
air  force  when  the  international  emer- 
gency arose. 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  post-war 
world,  it  is  important  that  we  carry  for- 
ward still  further  a  program  under  ap- 
propriate Government  leadership  that 
will  result  in  the  widespread  acquisition 
of  aeronautical  skill  and  knowledge 
among  our  youth.  For  while  the  air- 
plane was  first  invented  less  than  a  gen- 
eration ago.  the  science  of  aeronautics 
has  already  revolutionized  warfare  and 
In  a  great  post-war  development  which 
will    certainly    come,    that   science    will 


equally  revolutionize  our  future  peace- 
time society. 

To  assure  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  an  aviation  policy 
and  to  have  them  become  familiar  with 
the  airplane,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  re- 
cently reported  a  bill.  H.  R.  1012.  which 
includes,  among  many  other  construc- 
tive provisions,  the  basis  for  carrying 
forward  a  long-range  program  of  avia- 
tion trainmc?  and  education.  This  pro- 
vision appears  as  section  14  of  the  bill, 
which  proposes  to  add  two  new  .sections 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  One 
such  section  would  write  into  our  per- 
manent law  the  provisions  of  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Ti-aining  Act.  now  a  temporary 
measure,  covering  the  training  not  only 
of  pilots  but  also  of  other  aviation  tech- 
nicians and  mechanics.  In  addition,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  Administrator  of 
Civil  Aeronaulics  would  be  directed  to 
promote  a  broad  program  of  aviation 
education  in  the  school  systems  and 
otherwise,  and  further  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  aeronautical  clubs  and 
other  aeronautical  activities  with  a  view 
toward  familiarizing  the  participants 
with  aeronautical  skills  and  techniques. 
If  these  proposals  are  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  many  helpful  and  constructive 
activities  among  the  Nation's  youth  can 
be  encouraged.  Let  me  refer  briefly  to 
one  type  of  activity  which  can  be  of  spe- 
cial importance. 

Among  the  most  important  les.sons  for 
American  youth  to  learn  is  that  of  sail 
planing  or  gliding.  Contrary  to  a  belief 
which  seems  prevalent  in  some  limited 
quarters,  the  dangers  attendant  in  the 
use  of  gliders  are  very  limited  It  is  very 
rare  that  one  reads  of  serious  accidents 
involving  gliding  in  the  past,  either  here 
or  abroad.  The  reason  for  this  is  very 
apparent.  A  glider  does  not  travel  with 
the  speed  of  an  airplane.  There  is  no 
engine  attached  to  It  as  a  means  of  pro- 
pulsion. One  truly  sails  along  on  wings 
when  gliding  The  speed  of  a  glider 
amounts  to  only  25  or  30  miles  per  hour, 
cither  in  landing  or  on  the  take-off. 

During  recent  months  American  boys 
have  been  performing  an  excellent  serv- 
ice in  making  model  planes  for  spotting 
practice, 

During  peacetime,  boys,  and  even  girls, 
have  had  great  delight  in  making  model 
planes  which  have  been  flown  through 
the  air  with  motive  power  developed 
through  a  rubber  barnl.  In  some  in- 
stances, children  of  more  wealthy  par- 
ents, and  even  some  adults,  have  built 
model  planes  witli  miniature  electrical 
motors  attached  to  them.  All  of  these 
interests  have  shown  the  general  au- 
mindedness  of  our  American  youth. 
Boys  soon  tire  of  these  models  and  they 
should  be  graduated  when  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  16  to  more  active  interests 
related  to  air  In  gliding  they  can  learn 
to  soar  through  the  air  and  not  only  gain 
the  psychological  factors  of  activity  to 
Stimulate  interest  but  al.<^o  the  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  initiative  and  judg- 
ment. 

Prior  to  their  famous  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  the  Wright  brothers  built  gliders 
and  conducted   mere  than   1,000   glider 


experiments  with  actual  flight.  They 
pave  credit  for  their  experiments  to  a 
German  exp*  rimenter.  Lilienlhal.  and 
another,  a  Frenchman.  Chanute.  for 
their  Interest  in  the  matter.  Their 
actual  plane  for  the  first  flight  was  cs.^en- 
tially  a  box- type  glider  with  a  motor 
attached  to  it. 

Prio-  to  the  First  World  War  there 
were  many  gliding  clubs  in  Germany,  but 
with  the  advent  of  the  powered  airplane 
glider  interest  abated  to  some  extent. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
Germany  was  denied  the  use  cf  motored 
planes.  Immediately,  almost  before  the 
ink  was  dry  on  the  treaty,  under  the 
direction  of  O.^kai  Ursinus.  a  civil  engi- 
neer and  editor,  a  revival  of  glider  soar- 
ing developed.  German  enthusiasm 
spread  so  rapidly  that  in  1920  a  na- 
tional gliding  and  soaring  content  was 
held  at  Wasserkuppe  in  the  Rhone 
Mountain.s.  Schools  were  opened  to 
teach  pupils  gliding  and  soaring.  Blue- 
prints of  tested  models  were  made  avail- 
able at  very  nominal  cost  to  encourage 
boys  in  their  teen  ages  to  build  their  own 
gliders.  The  Deutscher  Luftfoht  Ver- 
band.  an  aviation  .society  which  had  been 
formed  before  the  Wright  brothers*  ini- 
tial flight,  aided  in  the  revivification  of 
Interest  in  gliding,  and  advanced  soaring 
schools  were  opened.  Inspectors  were 
stationed  all  over  Germany,  and  at  nomi- 
nal cost  a  group  of  boy.s  who  h;-d  built 
a  glider  could  have  it  officially  inspected. 
Thus,  at  little  cost,  gliders  were  made 
available  to  all  of  the  youngsters  of  the 
nation,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

Schools  were  op<'rated  along  the  line 
of  summer  camps  for  boys  in  Germany, 
Students  learned  discipline  through 
community  activities.  They  lived  in 
barracks,  ate  in  mess  halls,  participated 
in  calisthenics,  and  competed  in  various 
'  sporting  activities.  They  flew  their 
gliders  when  weather  permitted,  and 
when  this  was  impossible  learned 
through  lectures.  Certificates  of  profi- 
ciency were  given.  Expenses  were  kept 
at  a  minimum. 

Boys  went  back  to  their  home  com- 
munities, where  clubs  were  formed.  In- 
terest was  carefully  stimulated  by  de- 
cisive planning. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  en- 
tire youth  of  the  German  Nation  not 
only  became  air-minded,  but  they  en- 
joyed the  thrills  and  experiences  of 
soaring.  Tliey  learned  the  principles  of 
flying  without  a  motor.  When  Hitler 
finally  came  into  power  he  had  a  nation 
of  young  men  and  Ixiys  who  had  been 
glider-trained.  Between  the  years  1935 
and  1939  alone  more  than  120,000  Ger- 
man boys  were  glider-trained.  The  tes- 
timony of  Gen,  Ernst  Udet.  the  one  man 
who  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  building  of  the  German  air  force, 
was  that  the  best  German  fighting  pilots 
came  from  among  the  250  000  to  300.000 
young  Germans  whose  initial  training 
was  in  gliders  and  sailplanes. 

The  youth  of  Poland  trained  along 
somewhat  similar  lines,  but  in  a  more 
limited  manner,  and  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  German  attack  overwhelmed 
their  country  prevented  them  from  dis- 
playing   their    ability    until    thos«    who 
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escaped  were  enrolled  In  the  Royal  Air 
Force  of  Great  Britain.  The  value  of 
their  training  in  glider  flying  has  since 
been  abundantly  demonstrated. 

The  United  States  should  benefit  by 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  these 
and  other  countries.  We  have  in  this 
country  the  finest  educational  system  in 
the  world.  We  have  boys  whose  aptitude 
for  flj-ing  has  already  been  proved.  The 
speed  with  which  we  have  been  building 
up  our  air  force  since  Pearl  Harbor  has 
been  one  of  the  amazing  contributions 
of  our  war  effort.  We  must  look  to  the 
future  now  and  develop  the  native  Amer- 
ican genius  of  our  youth  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  future.  Steps  should 
now  be  taken,  without  further  delay,  to 
see  to  it  that  American  boys  all  through 
their  teen  age  shall  fit  themselves  to 
meet  the  problems  of  tomorrow. 

No  finer  pleasure  can  be  enjoyed  by 
any  boy  than  to  learn  to  glide.  While  at 
play  he  learns  self-dependence,  self-con- 
fidence, and  self -initiative.  It  keeps  his 
mind  mentally  alert  at  all  times  and 
trains  him  to  think  with  the  speed  of 
Ughtning.  Let  us  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration has  the  technicians  to  develop 
standard  plans  for  gliders  which  can  be 
economically  produced  in  the  home  or 
workshop  of  most  American  youths. 
These  plans  should  be  made  available. 
Our  educational  system  should  encour- 
age the  initial  efforts.  The  pleasure  of 
it  will  carry  these  boys  through.  In 
doing  this  we  shall  build  the  foundation 
of  our  future  as  a  peaceful  nation  and 
have  the  most  able  pilots  and  aeronauts 
Of  the  world. 

I  call  to  your  attention  these  provi- 
sions of  H.  R.  1012  and  ask  you  to  study 
the  bill  carefully  so  that  when  it  is 
brotight  to  the  floor  for  your  considera- 
tion you  will  be.  in  a  position  to  aid  in 
formulating  a  great  aviation  policy  and 
to  aid  in  enacting  into  law  the  best  avia- 
tion legislation  for  our  Nation. 


The  Antiracketeering  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  26,  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rials : 

IFrcm   the  Washington    (D.  C  )    Star  of 
February  20,   1943 1 

RACKFTEUtlNC  ISSITK 

The  controversy  which  is  developing 
around  the  Hobbs  bill  to  bring  unlawful 
labor  activities  within  the  scope  of  the  Fed- 
eral antiracketeering  law  seems  to  be  gen- 
erating more  heat  than   light. 

In  a  decision  last  March  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  Congress  had  not  intended 
to  apply  the  racketeering  law  to  unions.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  Court  suggested 


that  Congress  might  appropriately  deal  with 
this  question  tlirough  legislation,  and  that  Is 
wihat  Mr.  Hobbs  is  asking  bis  colleagues  to 
do. 

Involred  In  the  Supreme  Courfs  decision 
were  the  activities  of  certain  nvembers  of  the 
Teamsters'  Union  In  the  New  York  area.  The 
evidence  showed  that  these  union  members 
lay  In  wait  for  trucks  coming  into  New  York, 
forced  their  way  onto  the  trucks  and.  by 
beating  or  threatening  to  beat  the  drivers, 
exacted  payments  of  sums  of  money  equiva- 
lent to  the  union  scale  for  a  day's  work.  In 
some  Instances  the  union  men  assisted  or  of- 
fered to  assist  in  unloading  the  trucks;  in 
others  they  simply  toof  tlie  money  and  dis- 
appeared. Since  the  law  provided  an  exemp- 
tion for  "legitimate"  union  activities,  the 
Court  held  that  Congress  had  not  intended  to 
cover  practices  of  tills  sort — a  view  which 
brought  from  Chief  Justice  Stona  the  dis- 
senting observation  that  "such  theories 
would  render  common  law  robbery  an  inno- 
cent pastime."  It  was  to  "overcome  the  effect 
of  this  decision  that  Mr.  Hobbs  offered  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration,  which, 
as  he  describes  it,  would  make  the  racket- 
eering statute  applicable  to  "anyone  who 
unlawfully  Interferes  with  Interstate  com- 
merce, whether  he  carries  a  union  card  or 
not." 

Spokesmen  for  organized  labor  have  de- 
nounced the  Hobbs  proposal  in  its  entirety. 
In  the  opinion  of  Philip  Murray,  president  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  it  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  subterfuge  to  eliminate 
the  language  now  In  the  bill  which  protects 
legitimate  labor  activities.  And  Joseph  A. 
Padway,  general  counsel  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  contends  that  what  the 
bin  really  does  is  to  limit  labor's  peaceful  and 
ordinary  activities.  It  i£  safe  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  neither  of  these  men  believes  that 
the  conduct  ascribed  to  the  teamsters  Is 
e.ther  a  legitimate  or  a  peaceful  and  ordi- 
nary form  of  labor  activity.  Yet,  taking  at 
face  value  their  opposition  to  the  Hobbs 
amendment  and  their  failure  to  propose  any 
alternative,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  Impres- 
sion that  what  they  really  want  is  to  preserve 
the  racketeering  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
Court,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  grant- 
ing a  continued  Immunity  to  the  worst  sort 
of  labor  practices. 

It  may  be,  as  Representative  Waltek  has 
suggested,  that  the  Hobbs  proposal  Is  not  the 
best  remedy.  Perhaps  It  Is  so  broad  that  It 
might  be  apphed  to  the  detriment  of  legiti- 
mate labor  activity  in  the  real  sense  of  that 
term.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  spokesmen  for 
labor  would  render  greater  service  to  their 
own  cause  and  to  their  country  by  suggesting 
constructive  changes  instead  of  relying  on 
Inflammatory  denunciations  of  the  one  effec- 
tive change  that  has  been  proposed.  Par- 
ticularly In  this  period  of  wartime  stringency, 
labor  leaders  otight  not  to  be  demanding  the 
perpetuation  of  abuses  which  waste  the  Na- 
tlons  manpower  and  exact  a  toll  of  millions 
of  dollars  from  those  who  want  to  work. 


(From   the  Omaha   (Nebr.)    World  Herald  of 
February  22,  1943 1 

NO    COMPUMENT    TO    LABOK 

Tlie  Hobbs  bill,  now  pending  In  Congress,  Is 
the  center  of  a  good  deal  of  acrimonious 
and — to  an  outsider — ^mysterious  wranjling. 

Although  It  appears  to  be  a  wise  and  fair 
measure,  various  left-wing  sympathizers  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  fighting  It 
with  all  the  tenacity  at  their  command. 

What  Is  the  Hobbs  bill?  It  proposes  sim- 
ply and  only  to  make  the  Federal  antirack- 
eteering law  applicable  to  labor  organizations 
as  well  as  to  other  Americans. 

At  the  present  time  unions  are  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  That  exemp- 
tion was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 


the  case  brought  by  Tbunnan  Arnold  afmlnst 
Local  807  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  of  New 
York. 

Peiliaps  a  review  of  the  Local  807  caae 
would  throw  a  little  light  on  the  Hobbs  bill. 
The  teamsters  resented  the  fact  that  truck 
gardeners  were  bringing  their  own  produce 
Into  New  York  City.  So  some  of  these  lUUon 
leaders  turned  highwaymen. 

The  rest  of  the  story  can  be  told  In  the 
words  of  the  dissenting  opinion  delivered  In 
the  case  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Suprems 
Court: 

"Members  of  (the  teamsters' union)  •  •  • 
lay  in  wait  for  trucks  passing  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York,  forced  their  way  onto 
the  trucks,  and  by  beating  or  threats  of 
beating  the  drivers,  procured  payments  to 
themselves  from  the  drivers  or  their  em- 
ployers of  a  sum  of  money  •  •  •  said 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  union  wage  for 
a  day's  work.  In  some  Instances  they  as- 
sisted, cr  offered  to  assist,  in  unloading  the 
truck,  and  In  others  they  disappeared  as  soon 
as  the  money  was  paid  without  rendering  or 
offering  to  render  any  service.     •     •     •" 

Those  facta  are  not  disputed.  The  court 
differed  only  on  the  question  of  Jurisdiction. 
The  majority  ruled  that  no  law  had  been 
broken.  These  men  are  unionists.  It  said  In 
effect,  and  they  are  specifically  exempted 
from  obeying  a  law  which  applies  to  all  other 
men  and  women  In  the  land. 

The  Hobbs  Act  would  repeal  that  exemp- 
tion. 

The  self-styled  friends  of  labor  who  ars 
opposing  the  act  definitely  are  not  compli- 
menting the  great,  responsible  and  respecta- 
ble labor  movement.  The  essence  of  their 
argument  Is  that  unions  cannot  flourish 
without  the  help  of  thvigs  and  extortionists. 
That  is  a  slap  at  legitimate  unionism,  and 
a  challenge  to  America's  common  sense. 


[From  the  Washington   (D.  C.)   Post  of 
February  22.  1948] 

PASSING    THE    AMlCXTNmON 

There  seems  to  be  no  rhyme  or  reason  In 
the  decision  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
to  hold  up  the  Hobbs  bill.  That  meas- 
ure— it  is  aimed  solely  at  racketeers  who 
obstruct  interstate  commerce  by  means  of 
robbery  or  extortion — has  had  careful  study 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  last  year,  and  addi- 
tional hearings  will  doubtless  be  conducted 
when  the  blU  reaches  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  fully  explained  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
Chairman  Babath's  liuistence  that  additional 
hearings  be  held  before  the  measure  is  sent 
to  the  House  floor  thus  appears  to  be  plain 
obstruction. 

Tactics  of  this  sort  help  to  undermine  the 
confldenoe  of  the  people  In  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  legislate  promptly  and  fsirly. 
The  chief  ftmction  of  the  Rules  Committee  ts 
to  give  important  legislation  the  right-of-way 
to  the  House  floor.  Whenever  It  becomes  an 
Instrument  of  obstruction.  It  not  only  defeats 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  created  but  also 
passes  the  ammunition  to  the  critics  who  In- 
sist that  Congress  Is  150  years  behind  the 
times  in  Its  organization. 


(From   the  Selma    (Ala.)    Times  Journal  of 
February  16,  1943] 

HOBBS  snx  jtTsnnzD  bt  coust  ucords 
As  hearings  opened  Tuesday  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  the  Hobbs  anti- 
racketeering  bill,  aimed  at  elimination  of 
abuses  by  labor  extremists,  it  appeared  that 
there  was  a  strong  chance  for  final  enactment 
of  the  legislation,  largely  because  union  lead- 
ers have  failed  to  present  a  convincing  case 
against  it  to  coimteract  evidence  of  need  of 
corrective  action. 
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laws.    The  present  law  does  not  provide 


duced.    In  the  bill  as  reported  it  was 
mrviifipfl   Dursuant  to  sueeestions  from 


Express  Agency  has  asked  them  to.    I 
understand    that    the    present    express 
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Instead  of  sorkluR  to  shuw  that  practices 
which  inspired  drafting  of  the  legislation  can 
ftnd  will  be  corrected  wilhcut  conKres«ional 
action,  union  i-pokesmen  are  basing  bitter 
cpposillon  upon  the  general  thesis  that  the 
Fubba  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  smear  organized 
labor,  even  while  denying  existence  of  eviLs 
that  are  a  matter  of  court  record. 

Typical  of  this  attitude  Is  the  stand  taken 
by  Labor.  Wasnlngton-prlnted  we<kly  news 
organ  of  the  railroad  brotherhocds  Labor 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  House  committee 
will  bury  the  bill,  on  the  contention  that  "it 
Is  not  honest"  In  that  It  does  not  seek  to 
remedy  an  evil 

With  the  assertion  that  "American  labor 
haa  done  nothing  to  merit  such  Infamous 
treatment."  the  Washluglon  paper  claims 
that  the  Hobbs  bill  "places  trade  unions  and 
trade-union  leaders  In  the  same  category  as 
Al  Capone  and  other  vile  gangsters." 

•Trade  unions  are  as  honestly  conducted  as 
chambers  of  commerce,  bar  asBOClatlons  or 
fraternal  organizations."  continues  Labor. 
•Labor  leaders  are  as  honest  as  Members  of 
Concreaa  or  any  other  group.  If  Mr  Hobbs 
questions  that  statement,  we  will  welcome  a 
more  detailed  coir.parlion. 

-But  Mr  HoEBS  will  say  members  of  some 
trade  union  are  Interfering  with  interstate 
commerce.    We  do  not  kuuw  ol  any  union 

which  Us  doing  anything  like  that,  but  if 
Mr  Hobbs  has  information  to  sustain  his 
charpes.  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
he  submit  it  to  the  prosecuting  offlruils  In  the 

State  affected  He  will  bud  there  are  a  fcccre 
of  laws  to  deal  with  .svich  criminal  acts. 

"If  Mr.  HoBts  iB  going  on  the  theory  that 
State  officials  are  dishonest  or  refuse  to  en- 
force the  law.  he  should  have  the  courage  to 
say  st).  F^ir  onr  part,  we  rifufe  to  believe 
S'.ite  officials  have  fallen  to  such  low  estate. 

•We  repeat,  the  Hobbs  bill  Is  not  aimed 
at  an  evil,  but  is  d(>sl^?ned  to  smear  the 
Amer.can  labor  movement  and  Is  unworthy  of 
ptTlcus  consldcraiion  by  Members  cf  the 
Hc^u^e,"  the  brcthcrhooda  publication  con- 
cIudeB. 

To  us  expression  of  such  an  attitude  by  the 
ori^nn  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  is  dls.->p- 
pointing  and  we  trust  that  It  docs  not  reflect 
the  cplnlon  ( f  the  masses  of  conscientious 
and  alert  workers  who  have  made  thtlr  vinicn 
the  criterion  for  excellence  in  the  ranks  of 
cr-'ani74^d  labor. 

To  deny  knowledge  of  practices  at  which 
the  bill  ib  aimed  is  to  admit  ignorance  of  the 
entire  proceedings  in  a  New  York  truck  case 
which  was  earned  by  the  Federal  Government 
Into  the  Sipreine  Court,  where  a  verdict  In 
favor  of  the  unions  involved  wai«  returind 
upon  the  grounds  that  provisions  of  the  law 
barring  interference  with  Interstate  com- 
merce do  not  apply  to  labor  organizations. 
There  was  no  ruling  upon  guilt  of  Interfer- 
ence with  truck  shipments,  to  require  u.se  of 
members  of  local  unions  cperatlng  in  dellveiy 
areas:  the  entire  case  was  decided  on  the 
technicality  of  whether  or  not  the  accused 
Individuals  were  subject  to  the  law  upon 
which  prisecution  was  based. 

The  Hobbs  bill.  In  belief,  intends  to  make 
union  members  subject  to  laws  governing 
other  enterprises  to  the  extent  of  expresf'ly 
forbidding  practices  which  plainly  entail 
racketeering  To  iiccomplish  this  ptirpose.  It 
redeflnts  the  definition  o{  robbery  '  and  •ex- 
tortion'"  to  brln™  withm  their  legal  meaning 
the  taking  or  cbtaining  of  mmiey  or  per- 
sonal property  from  another  "by  mean*  of 
actual  or  ibreiitened  force  or  violence,  or  fear 
of  injury  ' 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  It  appears  that 
labor  is  blindly  attributing  to  all  unloiv^  and 
all  union  mrmbers  the  merits,  virtues,  and 
reelr.ilnts  that  have  w  .n  for  the  brother- 
hocds their  enviable  place  In  public  esteem. 
At  a  time  when  orKaniwd  labor  is  in  preaning 
nr  tl  of  policing  from  Within  Its  own  ranks. 
th.3  appears   lo  b«  an  unfortunate  altitude. 


one  that  might  eventually  result  In  Justi- 
fication for  chargeii  of  attempts  to  smear 
labor  as  a  whole. 

As  long  as  the  responsible  unions  like  the 
broth(?rhoods  cannct  see  faults  withm  or- 
ganized labor  to  remedy.  uU  corrective  action 
to  elinilnate  abuses  offensive  to  the  public 
must  come  from  oui.side  sources  and  that  Is 
not  Up  the  Interest  of  any  union  worker  any- 
where. 


jFroni    the   Alabama   Farm    Bureau    News   of 
February  iy4J| 

HC1B3S     BILL     TO     DELIVTR     F.1P.MER     FROM 

R.\rKrTrrR.s  BEroRt  hovse 
The  bill  by  Rtprcsent.itivc  Sam  Hobbs.  of 
the  Fourth  Alabama  District,  to  deliver 
farmers  from  the  racketeering  tactics  of 
some  labor  groups  Is  now  Ix-fore  the  National 
House  of  Representative?  and  will  be  brought 
to  a  vote'as  soon  as  Its  sponsor  and  supixjrt- 
ers  can  obtain  a  rule  making  It  a  special 
order 

Here  la  an  example  of  what  the  bill  would 
stop  If  enacted: 

When  a  New  Jirs<'y  farmer  drives  a  truck 

loadid    With    produce   up   to   the   New    Jersey 

mouth    of    the   Holland   Tunnel    which    gives 

access    beneath    the    Hu:l.von    River    to    Nev/ 

Yolk  City,  he  i;  stupps  cl  by  a  unU  n  man.    He 

Is    then    forced    to   take    on   a   union   driver. 

When  he  arrives  in  New  York  tie   must  cm- 

ploy  a  union   man  to  unload   his   truck.     It 

makes  no  diflcrence  that  the  truck  may  be 

his  own  property;  that  he  raised  the  prcxluce 

himself;    that    he    himself    is    in    the    driver  s 

scat;  he  has  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  union  and 

a   high    tribut.'.   too.   before    he   can   sell   his 

produce  m  Ntw  York  C.ty 

The  lobbs  bill  would  put  an  end  to  such 
racketeering. 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  recently  car- 
ried the  following  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton : 

The  long-rumored  congrepsional  drive  lor 
legl.slatlve  curbs  on  some  labor  practices  got 
under  way  as  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
approved  a  bill  tc  make  unions  subject  to 
heavy  penalties  uader  Ftderal  racketeering 
statutes. 

The  measure,  seen  In  some  quarters  as  the 
opening  wedge  for  outright  antistnke  legis- 
lation, was  sponsored  by  Representative  Sam 
Hor;ts  (Democrat).  Alabama,  who  said  It  was 
aimed  specmrally  al  closing  legal  loopholes 
which  led  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  New 
York  trucking  case  of  1942.  to  rule  th.it 
unions  cannot  be  prosecuted  under  the 
racketeering  laws. 

Describing  the  bill  as  the  "best  ever  pre- 
Fented  to  Congress,"  Hobbs  said  It  provides 
a  maximum  penalty  of  20  years'  Imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  cf  $10,000  for  anyone  inter- 
fering with  movement  of  ^oods  In  Interstate 
commerce  by  "robbery  or  extortion."  These 
acts  were  defined  to  mean  the  securing  of 
property  from  another  •wiih  his  consent  In- 
duced by  wrongiul  ute  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened force  or  violence  or  fear  under  color 
of  official  right  " 

The  committee  approved  the  measure  In 
closed  session  over  cppo'-ition  of  Rtyjresenta- 
tives  EMANurLCELLER  (Deiiior-at).  New  Yoik. 
and  Thomas  J.  Lane  t  Democrat  i.  Massa- 
chusetts, who  said  they  wtuld  file  a  minor- 
ity report.  Ceilck  iald  the  language  is 
so  bro.id  and  drftstlc  that  It  could  be  con- 
strued to  outlaw  strikes  at  a  time  when 
organized  labor  Is  •doing  a  pretty  good  Job" 
of  adhering  to  its  volunt.iry  no-strike  pledge. 
Hobbs.  however,  insisted  it  is  aimed  only 
at  correcting  practices  such  as  those  In  the 
New  York  trucking  ca.se.  In  which  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Team- 
sters' Union  removed  nonuiUon  drivers  from 
trucks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Holland  Tunnel 
and  replaced  them  with  union  drivers 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  the  case  that 
unions  cannct  be  prosecuted  under  the  antl- 


racketeerlng  stattite  because  of  a  provision 
exempting  disputes  involving  the  question 
of  wages  between  bona  fide  employees  and 
emplovers.  _^ 

Hobbs  .'^ays  his  bill  stands  a  "perfect 
chance  for  pafi.sage.  A  similar  measure  died 
In  the  last  Congress  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition  from  labor  But  the  current  Con- 
gress, angered  by  the  recent  strike  in  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields,  has  indicated 
It  will  t>e  receptive  to  curbs  on  union  activi- 
ties. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF^ 

Friday.  Fcbniary  26.  1943 

Mr  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  tlie 
gontlrman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Nich- 
ols), manif.-.'-tly  through  lark  of  accurate 

information,  made  some  misleading 
.siatement.s  to  the  House  regardinp  avia- 
tion. 

I  shall  correct  some  of  them  here: 

First.  The  pentleman  said  that  a  con- 
tract bctwi^rn  the  air  lines  and  Railway 
Express  Ac;cncy  provides  that  th.o  Rail- 
way Express  .shall  fix  the  rate.s  that  the 
airlines  will  charge  for  the  tran.sporta- 
tion  of  air  express,  subject  only  to  the 
aprroval  of  the  Biard. 

The  B?ntleman  is  misinformed.  The 
contract  does  not  provide  that  the  Rail- 
way Express  A':ency  shall  fix  the  rates 
but,  on  tne  contrary,  provides  that  the 
air  lines  will  fix  the  rates.  Heretofore. 
this  rule  was  subject  to  one  limitation 
wlMCh,  however,  h?s  been  eliminaled  by 
action  of  th.e  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as 
hereinafter  explained. 

Second.  The  gentleman  also  said  that 
under  exi.stmi:  la.v  the  air  lines  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Co. 

This  IS  inaccurate.  The  contract  be- 
tween the  air  lines  and  the  Express 
Agency  was  not  made  under  exisiin-r,'  law 
but  was  ent'Tr-d  into  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938. 

Third.  The  gentleman  also  stated: 

The  existing  law  provides  that  every  such 
contract  (that  is  between  air  lines  or  air 
lines  and  others)  must  be  filed  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Beard  and  that  before 
any  contract  shall  have  legal  force  It  must 
be  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautic*  Board. 

Further,  the  gentleman  states  that  if 
section  29  of  H  R.  1012  were  adopted— 

The  contract  between  t'ne  American  Rail- 
way Express  Agency  and  the  air  lines  of 
the  United  States  will  become  legal  unlesa 
it  is  positively  disapproved  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics BiTdTd. 

Neither  of  these  statements  is  cur- 
1   rect. 

Existine;  law  requires  that  such  con- 
tracts be  filed  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board;  that  they  t>e  di.sapproved  If  con- 
trary to  public  interest:  that  otherwl.s« 
they  be  approved:  and  if  approved  they 
will    not    be    subject    to    the    antitrust 


laws.  The  present  law  does  not  provide 
that  the  contract  will  have  no  legal 
force  until  It  is  approved  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  followed  this  con- 
struction of  existing  law. 

Section  29  of  H.  R.  1012  merely  pro- 
vides that  if  there  is  an  order  of  dis- 
approval it  becomes  unlawful  to  carry 
out  the  contract.  Under  existing  law 
if  the  antitrust  laws,  or  any  other  legal 
restraints,  would  make  a  contract  ille- 
gal, those  restraints  apply  until  and  un- 
less the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  enters 
an  order  of  approval.  The  same  thing 
would  be  true  if  section  29  of  H.  R.  1012 
l.s  adopted. 

Fourth.  The  gentleman  al.so  states 
that  under  section  29  of  H.  R.  1012— 

Any  contract  entered  Into  by  an  air  line 
wiih  any  other  person,  or  any  ether  li  di- 
vidual, or  corporation  does  not.  under  this 
bill,  even  have  to  be  filed  with  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Boaid. 

The  gentleman  is  mistaken.  Section 
29  of  H.  R.  1012  provides  that  any  con- 
tract effectinK  air  tran.sportation  be- 
tween air  lines,  or  between  air  lines  and 
other  types  of  carriers,  shall  be  filed  to 
the  extent  required  by  order  or  regula- 
tions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Fifth.  The  gentleman  also  states  that 
section  29  of  H.  R.  1C12  means: 

That  contracts  could  be  entered  Into  in- 
disciiminatelv  ard  never  have  to  bo  Hied 
with  the  Board,  and  would  be  legal  and  be- 
yond the  antitrui^t  laws  until  the  Beard  could 
ftnd  them  and  compel  their  filing  and  finally 
disapprove  them. 

This  is  untrue  in  two  respects.  In  the 
first  place,  the  antitrust  laws  would  be 
applicable  except  where  a  contract  is 
approved  by  the  Board.  Manifestly, 
therefore,  if  a  contract  were  not  filed  the 
antitrust  laws  would  be  applicable.  In 
the  second  place,  since  the  Board  would 
have  full  power  by  general  regulations, 
as  well  as  by  order,  to  require  the  filing 
of  contracts,  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  contracts  could  be  entered  into  in- 
discriminately and  never  have  to  be  filed, 
a.ssumes  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
is  both  incompetent  and  guilty  of  bad 
faith,  an  indictment  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  wholly  without  the  color 
of  justification. 

Sixth.  The  gentleman  also  states  that 
H.  R.  1012  is— 

A  bill  which  would,  If  enacted  Into  law. 
permit  the  railroads  of  this  country  to 
throttle  and  stifle  the  expaufclon  of  the  aj 
lines 

This  is  a  groundless  conclusion.  It  is 
based  on  the  gentleman's  misapprehen- 
sions as  to  the  present  law  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred. 

Seventh.  The  gentleman  also  states 
that  if  H.  R.  1012,  containing  section  29, 
is  adopted — 

You  can  wrap  the  air  lines  of  this  country 
up  In  a  package,  tie  a  red  ribbon  around  It, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  railroads;  and  I  chal- 
lenge a  refutation  of  that  statement. 

This  statement  is  as  erroneous  as  Is 
the  misinformation  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed.   Section  29  was  In  the  bill  as  intro- 


duced. In  the  bill  as  reported  it  was 
modified  pursuant  to  suggestions  from 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  air- 
transport industry.  It  is  folly  to  allege 
that  the  committee  in  adopting  sug- 
gestions from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  air -transport  industry 
has  delivered  them  to  the  railroads. 

Eighth.  Throughout  the  gentleman's 
speech,  he  appears  to  be  primarily  con- 
cerned V.  ith  the  change  in  the  procedure 
^.ropcsed  in  E .  R.  1012  fcr  filing  and  act- 
ing upon  contracts  under  section  412  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  The  provi- 
sions in  H  R.  1012  that  the  gentleman  is 
so  concerned  with  were  suggested  to  the 
committee  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  by  the  representative  of  the 
air  transport  Industry. 

My  con  Vic '.ion  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  proposed  section  29  and  as  to  the 
facts  concerning  the  railway  express 
agency  contract,  as  above  stated,  are  fur- 
ther confirmed  after  advsing  with  attor- 
neys of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  no  such 
ill  consequences  as  the  gentleman  pre- 
dicts could  occur  to  the  air  line,-  without 
connivance  with  the  railroads  on  the  part 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  of 
the  air  lines  in  utter  di.sregard  of  the 
provision.'-  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
and  of  their  own  interests. 

I  will  row  discuss  certain  of  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  in  more  detail. 

In  commenting  on  section  29  of  H.  R. 
1012  as  reported  to  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Oklahoma  IMr.  Nichols] 
stated: 

The  air  lines  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Railway  Express  wherein  they  agreed  that 
Railway  Express  should  have  a  monopoly 
upon  Uie  gathering  of  air  express. 

The  air  lines  did  enter  into  such  a 
contract  but  they  advised  the  Board  on 
February  22,  1943,  that  they  were 
amending  the  contract  to  eliminate  the 
monopoly  provision.  Amended  con- 
tracts eliminating  this  provision  have 
already  been  filed  with  the  Board  by 
American  Airlines  and  Eastern  Air  Lines 
and  the  Board  has  been  informed  that 
contracts  with  the  other  air  Unes  will  be 
in  within  a  few  days. 

As  I  have  said,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  asserted  that  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  lixes  the  rates  that  the 
air  lines  wiU  charge  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  air  express. 

This  statement  is  clearly  wrong.  The 
contract  between  the  air  lines  and  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  specifically 
provides  In  section  8  thereof  that  the  air 
lines  are  to  fix  the  rates  \^hich  are  to  be 
included  in  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
tariff  for  transporting  air  express.  That 
tariff  is  filed  with  and  regulated  by  the 
C.  A.  B.  Up  until  recently,  the  contract 
provided  that  these  rates  could  not  be 
reduced  by  the  air  lines  to  a  point  be- 
low twice  rail  express  rates.  However, 
this  provision  has  never  come  into  op- 
eration because  the  air  lines  have  never 
fixed  rates  which  come  even  close  to 
twice  that  of  the  railroads.  The  air 
lines  on  a  niunber  of  occasions  have  re- 
fu.^d  to  reduce  rates  when  the  Railway 


Express  Agency  has  asked  them  to.  I 
understand  that  the  present  express 
rates  fixed  by  the  air  lines  are  approxi- 
mately seven  times  the  rail-express  rates. 
Nevertheless,  on  February  22.  1943,  the 
air  lines  and  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
informed  the  Board  that  they  were  re- 
vising the  contract  so  as  to  eliminate 
this  twice-rail-rate  provision.  Under  the 
present  rate  provisions  of  the  contract, 
if  tlie  air  lines  want  to  and  the  Board 
has  no  objection,  air-express  rates  may 
be  reduced  to  a  level  equal  to  those  of 
the  railroads  or  below. 

The  gentleman  further  said,  as  we 
have  noted  above,  that — 

If  section  2fl  of  this  bUl  (H.  R  1012)  Is 
adopted,  the  contract  t>etween  the  American 
Railway  Express  Agency  and  the  air  lines  cf 
the  United  States  will  become  legal  unless  it 
is  positively  disapproved  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

As  I  have  said,  this  statement  misin- 
terprets H.  R.  1012.    Section  414  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  saj'S  that  if  a  con- 
tract is  approved  the  parties  are  relieved 
from  the  antitrust  laws.    Unless  a  con- 
tract  is   specifically   approved   by   the 
Board,   the   parties   are   subject  to   the 
antitrust  laws.    Section  414  has  not  been 
changed  or  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
new  bill.    The  only  thing  the  new  bill 
does  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Board 
can  prevent  the  parties  to  a  contract 
such  as  that  with  the  express  agency 
from  carrying  it  out  if  they  find  that  the 
contract  is  adverse  to  the  public  interest. 
Thus  .section  29  of  the  bill  would  fur- 
ther   implement    the    Board's    present 
power  of  regulation.    For  even  though  a 
particular  provision  of  such  a  contract 
does  not  violate  the  antitrust  laws,  an 
order  of  disapproval  will  make  the  pro- 
vision unlawful  if  H.  R.  1012  is  adopted. 
Mr.  Nichols  also  criticizes  section  29 
of  H.  R.  1012  on  the  ground  that  carriers 
would  not  be  required  to  file  contracts. 
This  is  wrong.    The  amendment  merely 
gives  the  Board  power  to  permit  carriers 
to  refrain  from  filing  contracts  the  Board 
does  not  want  to  see.    The  Board  can  re- 
quire them  to  file  all  contracts  or  may 
state  specifically  what  contracts  it  does 
not  want  filed.   The  only  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  eUminate  an  adminis- 
trative burden  on   the   Board   and   the 
air  lines. 

So  that  the  House  may  be  fully  in- 
formed, the  following  description  of  the 
proceedings  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  with  respect  to  these  contracts 
between  Railway  Express  Agency  and 
the  air  lines  should  be  set  out.  The  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  in  1936  and  1937. 
After  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was 
passed,  they  were  filed  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  under  section  412. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1939,  the  Board 
started  a  proceeding  to  determine 
whether  they  should  be  approved  or 
disapproved  as  adverse  to  the  public 
interest.  Prehearing  conferences  were 
held  with  the  parties  and  they  showed 
that  an  extended  proceeding  would  be 
required.  In  November  of  1941,  T.  W.  A., 
Eastern,  American,  and  United  requested 
the  Board  to  po.stpone  thi.«i  investigation 
Indefinitely  because  of  the  emergency 
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Of  course.  I  recoRn'.zr  that  the  mere  »ug- 
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conditions  then  fXl.NlinR  and  bcc.i  i-o 
thry  hud  orKan'zrd  a  corporation.  Air 
CarKo,  Iiir  .  for  tlu;  purpose  of  conduft- 
InK  an  exhaustive  Rliidy  and  :;i:.'v  of 
thf  prps<-nt  and  future  pG.s.sibilii;<  >  of 
ti:in>{K)rlinc  carKO  by  air.  This  request 
was  Krant*'d  by  tlw  Board  but  In  Novem- 
ber of  1942,  thf  Board,  beinc  concerned 
over  the  exi.stence  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  contract  proposed  that  the  par- 
ties cancel  the  eXi^liMK  contracts  and 
revise  them.  The  Board  stated  that  the 
contracts  would  have  to  be  revised  as 
follows. 

1  TJic  provldlons  of  tiir  pros.nt  contracts 
In  iM'Ctk)ii  4  which  provide  thnt  "the  nir 
c  mpany  ■gr-'es  that  during  the  time  in 
Which  cperatlons  are  ciirrieU  on  under  thin 
contract  it  will  not  accept  exp^t•^«  bunl- 
n«H,  w  described  above  or  otiierwiwc,  frum 
•ny  p»rty  other  than  the  rxprens  com- 
pany. •  •  •"  miu-t  iifit  uppeiii  in  tbe  new 
contract  or  mtist  be  amrnded  k>  hm  to  <"lml- 
Vnf  the  prf>hlbiti<in  n<iiin.-*i  ufo-otunce  ol 
mprM*  btinineM  from  pcihun^  otiiei  ilian  Ex- 
|>rtM  Agency  This  docs  not  nfce.'ti.iiiily  mean 
that  the  uir  carriers  must  mak.e  piovw>:oi»  to 
handle  express  matter  directly 

2  The   provlJi  )n   ol   the   pics«Mit   cf)ntiRct3    i 
In    section    4    wh;ch    provide    that    the   ex-    i 
press  company  wUl  not  make  un   aurecmtnt 
with   another   air   carrier   for   a   flml'ar   serv-    ' 
ice    without    glvmt?     the    air    carrier    notice 
thereof    and    pcrmlttinK    the    air    carrier    to 
provide  a  comparable  or  i^etter  service,  must 
rot  be  inserted  in  the  new  contract  or  must 
be  anu'ided  in  such   manner  that   they  will 
not    permit    one    air    carrier    to    prevent    cr 
delay  the  extension  of  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ice of  Railway  Express  Agency  to  a  competing 
carrier 

3  The  provision  in  section  8  of  the  present 
contracts  tliat  tli<-  express  company  "fhall 
not  be  required  without  Us  con.sent  to  estab- 
lish air-express  rates  le?8  than  twice  the 
exl.stlng  first-class  rail-express  rates  between 
the  same  points  unle-s  required  by  law"  must 
not  be  inserted  in  the  new  contract  or  must 
b?  amended  in  Fuch  manner  that  the  estab- 
l;-hrneiit  of  air-express  rate.s  will  not  be  de- 
pendent In  any  way  upon  the  rail-express 
rates. 

4  The  provision  of  the  present  contracts 
In  section  20  which  provides  that  "the  express 
company  shall  not  during  the  period  of  this 
agreement  enter  into  the  air-express  trans- 
portation business  by  operating  its  own  air- 
craft In  competition  with  the  air  company" 
shall   not  be  included  In  the  new   contract. 

On  February  22.  1943.  counsel  for  the 
exprei>6  agency  aad  cotmsel  rt>presentins 
the  air  carriers  notified  the  Board  that 
they  liad  agreed  upon  revisions  of  the 
contracts  in  line  with  t!:e  suggestions  of 
the  Board.  On  February  24.  American 
Airlines,  Inc..  filed  a  revision  to  the  origi- 
nal contr..'t  between  ii  and  Railway  Ex- 
pre.s.s  Agency,  and  on  February  25.  East- 
ern Air  Lines.  Inc..  filed  a  similar  re- 
vision of  its  original  c  intract.  The 
other  air  lines  are  in  process  cf  fi.inp  the 
i>ame  revisions  in  each  of  their  coiuracts. 

There  is  no  secrecy  about  tlie  source 
of  infornialior  concernln^;  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  all  withm  the  pro\isions  of 
the  law  and  the  official  public  records  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  provisions  of  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  are  carefully  prepared  with  a  view 
of  preventing  the  air  lines  from  being 
subjected  to  sinisler  contnl  by  any  com- 
peting  agency.     The  Cnil  Aeronautics 


Board  in  its  deci.Mons  and  administrative 
acts  have  manifested  a  clear  purpose  to 
give  vitality  to  the  provisions  of  this 
law. 


Aliens  in  Labor 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or    NORTH   CAROI  INA  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNlffED  STATES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  asl: 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piiiiled  in 
the  Apperidix  of  the  Record  some  re- 
marks I  bioath'iisi  over  the  radio  last 
Friday  night.  February  26.  on  a  Nalion- 
wldt  hock-up.  on  the  subject  Aliens  in 
Labor. 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ndies  and  gentlemen,  to- 
night I  have  tiie  pleasure  of  aUdietsing  you. 
not  as  a  foe  of  latxjr  nor  a  labor  baiter,  but 
as  a  sincere  friend  of  labvir  I  am  firstly  In- 
terested in  those  thinjjs  which  are  for  the 
good  of  all  Americans  and  not  those  things 
which  fiivor  any  Krovip  or  groups,  whether 
they  be  labor  groups  or  otherwise  My  vot- 
ing record  since  becoming  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  has  been  strongly  in 
support  of  legislation  favoring  organized 
labor. 

I  have  always  been  tlie  friend  of  the  la- 
boring man.  By  tliat  I  mean  the  man  wlio 
Is  aftlllated  with  organized  labor,  as  well  ns 
the  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  labor 
organlzjttion  or  union,  I  spealc  tonight  in 
behalf  of  the  great  mass  of  laboring  men 
throughout  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  this 
natloi  who  are  afBhated  witli  organized  labor 
as  dues-paying  members 

Strllces  In  war  Industries  during  actual 
war  are  alien  to  the  philosophy  of  the  patri- 
otic American  l.iboring  man  This  Inchidcs 
sit-down  and  all  other  forms  of  strikes. 

Absenteeism  In  war  industries  during  time 
of  war  IS  likewise  alien  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  patriotic  Am-ncan  laboring  man 

Many  of  these  strllces  and  also  many  man- 
hours  of  labor  lost  as  a  result  of  absenteeism 
Is  due  largely  to  ideologies  and  "alienologies" 
injected  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Amer- 
ican laboring  men  by  non-American  citizens, 
aliens  who  are  officers  of  many  of  the  locals 
and  chapters  of  lab<5r  unions  and  lalxir  or- 
ganizations 

Recognizing  the  destruction  wrought  by 
alien  labor  agitators  in  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly those  affiliated  with  unions,  and  hav- 
ing favored  over  the  years  the  absolute  ban 
uptin  immigration  and  the  influx  cf  refugees. 
I  believe  that  no  union  or  laljor  organization 
should  be  permuted  to  have  as  an  officer  of 
that  union  or  organ.zatlon  anyone  who  is  not 
an  American  citizen. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  that  I  ajree  with 
otir  Army  and  Navy  officials  that  law-abiding 
aliens  sliould  not  be  barrid  from  emplo>ment 
as  a  result  cf  our  present  manpower  shortage 

In  line  with  confining  the  officershlp  of 
any  lalxsr  organization  to  Aineriran  citizens.  I 
likewise  am  opposed  to  any  labor  union  or 
organization  having  as  an  officer  any  Ameri- 
can who  h;u>  been  deprived  of  his  citizenship 
as  a  result  of  hia  hd\ing  been  convicted  of  a 
lelony. 


Of  course.  I  recoRn;zo  that  the  mere  sug- 
gestion upon  my  part  of  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  I  deem  to  be  for  the  better- 
ment and  benrJU  fif  labor  will  fibject  mc  to 
criticism  and  immediately  bring  forth  the 
charge  that  I  am  a  laijor  baiter  When  7  years 
ago  I  culled  for  the  registration  and  flORer- 
printlng  of  all  aliens,  they  charged  that  I 
sought  to  interfere  with  civil  liberties  Then 
when  5  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  *top 
all  immigration  into  this  country,  tlio-e  same 
critics  tharj;.ed  that  I  was  an  alien  baiter  I 
realize,  my  friends,  that  no  public  trrvant 
can  be  free  Ir.Jin  cnlici.-m  If  democracy  l«  to 
continue  and  to  live,  and  criticism.  I  believe, 
at  this  time  durmn  this  war  l.t  nece^.sary  if 
organized  labor  in  this  country  l.s  U:  continue. 

I  assume  to  speak  for  the  hundreds  of  dues- 
payi'ig  members  of  labor  unions  tlirougliout 
the  country  wlio  have  spoken  to  me  person- 
allv  In  reference  to  n.y  resolution  and  f<  r 
th'Usnnds  of  dues-paving'  members  of  labor 
ui.lons  who  ha\e  advUed  me  that  they  favor 
my  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No  9,  whlcli  calls 
for  the  registration  of  labor  organizations 
with   the  Secretary  of  LakKir  at  Washmgic.n. 

This  resolution  would  require  the  regis- 
tration of  all  labor  organizations  v. ith  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  at  which  time  the  pi>*i. 
dent  of  that  ornanlzntlon  or  authorized  officer 
wculd  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  Labor 
Department  w.ih  the  following  information: 

1  The  name  of  the  lab<;r  union  or  other 
labor  organization. 

2.  Th-.-  aUdres.s  at  v.bich  it  has  its  prin- 
cipal office  or  dot'  bu,-!nc^6, 

3.  The  names,  titles,  and  salaries  of  Its 
officers: 

4.  The  Initiation  fees  charged  each  mem- 
ber: 

6   The  annual  dues  charged  each  member; 

6  The  ass?s.«ments  levied  against  lUs  mem- 
bers during  the  past  12-month  period; 

7  The  hiniialions  on  membership: 

8  The  number  of  paid-up  meml>ers: 

9.  The  date  of  the  last  election  of  officers; 

10.  The  method  of  election  of  oSicers, 

11.  The  vote  for  and  against  each  candidate 
for  office  at  any  election  held  during  the  past 
12-month  period:  and 

12.  The  date  cf  the  bust  detailed  financial 
statement  furnlsl  ed  to  all  memljers  and  the 
method  of  publication  or  circulation  of  tuch 
statement   (if  any) . 

My  resolution  would  require  that  each  and 
every  labor  organization  make  public  and 
provide  Its  members  with  a  financial  state- 
ment at  least  once  a  year,  setting  forth  the 
amount  of  Initiation  fees  and  dues  paid  into 
that  organization,  as  well  as  its  disbursements. 
Every  corporation  Is  required  to  furnifh  its 
stockholders  with  an  annual  statement  rela- 
tive to  its  flnancal  condition  Wliy  shi  u'.d 
not  all  latjcr  unions  be  required  to  furnish 
then  menibers  wltli  an  annual  report  as  to 
their   financial   conditions. 

My  resolution  further  provides  that  it 
shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  labor 
union  or  other  labor  organization  which  Is  re- 
quired to  register  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  have  as  an  officer  or  agent  any  per- 
son— 

1  W!io  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

2  Who  Is  a  Communist.  Fascist,  or  memijer 
of  any  Nazi  bund  organization; 

3.  Who  has  been  a  member  cf  or  affiliated 
with  any  Communist  Fascist,  cr  Nazi  bund 
organization  within  a  period  of  2  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  re-olu- 
tlon; 

4  Who  is  ineligible  to  hold  public  office,  or 

5  Who  has  lest  his  rights  to  United  States 
citizenship  by  reason  of  conviction  of  • 
felony. 

The  enactment  of  th.s  resolution.  In  my 
opinion,  as  a  friend  of  organized  labor, 
wculd    benefit    not    only    labor    llseU    a^    • 


«-hole.  but  would  be  of  pervonal  TOJue  to  the 
dues  paymg  members. 

In  connection  with  the  eubject  of  Cues  I 
need  only  to  call  your  attcntiou  to  the  recent 
coal  mine  strike  in  PemuylTftuU  which  was 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  certain  union  leaders  lo  a«•e^>s 
•ddttional  dues  afklnet  their  members.  ThU 
strike  involved  thousanos  of  miners  who 
struck  OS  a  protest  against  labor  leaders  at- 
tempting to  raise  their  dues  to  the  extent  of 
60  cents  per  month 

The  economic  and  political  power  of  labor 
organleatlons  has  Increased  tremendously 
Withm  the  past  several  years.  Not  so  long  ago 
the  bargaining  powrr  of  unions  was  frequent- 
ly below  that  of  the  employers.  Today  that 
situation  Is  reversed  Employers  even  in 
huge  corporations  are  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  to  union  representatives  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  Let  there  be  Justice  and  fair 
play  for  both  labor  and  Industry 

Many  labor  leaders  as  a  result  of  the  politi- 
cal powers  they  have  obtained  over  the  past 
sevtral  years  may  succeed  In  blocking  sound 
labor  legislation  written  by  sincere  friends  of 
the  movement  in  this  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  but  If  they  do  succeed  in  blocking 
rr.y  proposed  legislation  ard  that  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  friendly  to  la- 
b<  r.  then  the  probabllitici  are  that  a  later 
and  less  friendly  Con^jrcss  may  enact  restric- 
tive legislation  wrr.ieu  by  foes  of  the  labor 
movement 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  tliat  the  enact- 
ment of  my  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No  9 
Will  to  a  large  extent  bring  to  an  end  the 
misunderstandings  which  now  exi.st  between 
cruanized    labor  and   Industry. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  main  i.'-.sue 
befrre  the  American  people  today  is  that  of 
manpower — labor — which  affects  all  of  the 
American  people  during  these  critical  days 
of  war.  I  am  desirous  ol  hearing  from  both 
capital  and  labor,  heads  of  Industries,  and 
Workers,  as  to  their  resf)ective  views  on  this 
all-important  proposed  legislation.  If  in- 
diutry  and  workers  arc  interested  I  hope 
thty  will  write  me  the:r  views,  and  1  will 
■end  them  copies  of  my  resolution.  Address 
Robert  R  Riytiolds,  Uuiled  Slates  Senatui, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Billionaire  Business  Enterprises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARPCS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  some  figures  dealing  with 
the  size  of  certain  business  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States,  which  appear 
in  an  article  by  Gilbert  E.  Busch,  United 
Press  staff  correspondent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BILLTONAITIB   BtJHINES.S   ENTTHPRISES 

(By  Gilbert  E    Busch.  Un'ted  Press  Eta3 
correspondent) 

New  York.  August  17  —The  United  States 
COW  has  a  total  of  32  billionaire  business 
enterpnres  wh(jse  aggregate  as.->ets  of  more 
than  aST .000 ,000.000  are  the  greatest  in  his- 
tory,  a  United  Prebs  survey  disclosed  today. 


In  sharp  contrast  to  the  last  World  War 
period  when  there  were  only  6  companies  in 
the  blUlon-doUar  class  with  assets  amount- 
ing to  less  than  •lO.OOO.OOO.OOO,  the  82  mem- 
b  'tM  of  today's  roster  of  companies — with  es> 
sets  of  1 1.000 ,000^)00  or  morc>— constitute  the 
lurgrst  membership  yet  recorded  for  this  ex- 
clusive club,  the  survey  showed. 

Total  resources  of  the  present  members, 
based  on  statistics  for  the  1941  year  end  or 
later,  are  $87,565,206,898  compared  with  164.- 
385.2*20.313  for  the  same  companies  at  the 
close  of  1940.  Last  year  there  were  30  com- 
panies in  the  billion  dollar  cla*«.  28  earh  in 
1939  and  1038.  and  30  In  1»29  Only  3  of  the 
bllUonalies — each  a  bank — lUted  smaller  as- 
sets than  a  year  earlier. 

All  of  the  blg-biulness  companies  are  en- 
gaged In  the  war  eflort  in  one  way  or  an- 
other— from  production  of  munitions  and 
war  supplies  to  the  transportation  of  mate- 
rials and  troops  and  financing  of  the  war  pro- 
gram Itself  throtigh  the  Investment  of  funds 
In  Government  bonds 

The  Bell  Byntem,  comprising  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  St  Telegraph  Co  and  subsidiary 
and  alTlhated  companies  which  operate  80 
percent  of  all  the  telephones  in  the  coun- 
try, maintained  its  number  one  spot  as  the 
greatest  public  utility  enterprise  In  the  World 
with  assets  of  t5.893,765,B19;  a  greater  total 
tlian  that  for  any  other  American  company. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance,  with  assets  of 

$5,648  074  196.  was  In  second  place,  followed 
In  sequence  by  six  banks  cr  InEurance  com- 
parJes.  The  list  also  Includes  six  railroads, 
and  two  electric  utilities. 

Tlie  gigantic  United  Slates  Stesl  Corpora- 
tion, wh'.ire  production  alone  represents  about 
half  of  all  the  steel  capacity  ol  the  Axis  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  stood  in  twelfth  place 
with   assets  of  •2,045.021,088. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  actively  en- 
gaged in  turning  out  variou.s  war  materip.is, 
was  fifteenth  with  assets  of  H. 747.250  191. 
while  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co  .  pro- 
ducer of  chemicals,  munitions,  and  nylon 
and  other  vitally  needed  substitutes,  made 
the  li.'-t  for  the  first  time  with  assets  of 
$1  0P9  399.313. 

R;  ports  cf  the  lending  bunks  and  insur- 
ance companies  discloped  heavy  investment 
of  func's  in  United  States  Government  Fecuri- 
ties.  The  10  banks  on  the  biilionaire  h>t 
had  more  than  §8,000.000  000.  cr  nearly  half 
of  their  toUl  resources  of  $19  923,414  000,  in- 
vested in  Federal  bonds,  while  the  8  'm.em- 
ber"  Insurance  companifs  held  mere  than 
$5,000,000,000  of  Government  securities,  or 
E!ir.c:st  one-fourth  of  their  combined  assets 
of    $21  ''36.813.472. 

At  tlie  1940  year-end  the  banks  had  more 
than  $6  000,000  000  of  their  combined  assets 
of  $19,097,366  Invested  in  Government  bonds, 
vhi'e  the  insurance  companies  held  about 
$4  250,000.000  of  Government  bonds  compared 
with  aggregate  assets  of  $r?0  052  885  475 

In  their  respective  fields.  United  States 
Steel,  General  Motors,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  Jersey),  Chase  National  Bank.  Consoli- 
dated Edison,  the  Bell  System,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Life  In.surance  Co.  are  the 
prentest  business  units  in  the  entire  world 
from  the  standpoint  of  wealth. 

TTie  Associated  Gas  &  E'ectrlc  Co.,  barred 
from  regular  membership  In  the  club  because 
it  Is  in  court  receivership,  continued  as  a 
nominal  member,  however,  listing  assets  at 
the  end  of  1941  amounting  to  $1,043,325,684 
against  $1,035,303,162  a  year  earlier. 

Of  the  32  billionaires,  2  had  assets  of  more 
than  $5,000,000,000;  1  above  $4,000,000,000;  2 
above  $3,000,000,000;  7  above  $2,000,000,000; 
and  the  remaindsr  above  $1,000,000,000. 

Following  are  the  members  cf  the  Billion 
Dollar  Club  with  their  total  assets  at  the  end 
of  1941,  or  later  figures  where  available,  com- 
pared with  the  1940  year -end: 
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The  Housing  Study 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ.1ARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

4 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  address  I  made  to 
the  National  A-ssociation  cf  Rousing  Of- 
ficials at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  February  24, 
1943,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Housing  officials  and  friends  of  housing 
ocacials,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  and  discuss  the  question  of  post- 
war housing.  I  have  felt  for  some  years  that 
there  should  be  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  entire  housing  program  by  a  Congres- 
sional Committee,  with  tiie  view  to  determin- 
ing a  definite  plan  over  at  least  a  10-year 
period,  and  the  extent  of  government  par- 
ticipation. I  have  Introduced  resolutions  in 
previous  years,  but  they  were  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  confusion  cf  Government 
agencies,  and  since  they  were  deemed  to  be. 
therefore,   critical  of   the   administration,   I 
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mnde  ItttV  headway  Ti^  roi;fiMlon  h*-- 
twprii  ■Brnc»M  h«<l  ti*ru  »<>incwliul  irtlUirtl 
lu>w  by  lli»-  p!«'«i'lr(it  «  c  rdrr  c oiivriulnt  in< 
»11  f)f  Ihcm  Ititu  the  Ni»tioii»l  H<>u»iiig  Aturury, 
•nd  I  b«lt»vt  tlmt  tb«  attltud*  or  tha  mu> 
)orlty  »n  C<>n«rt«i  U  now  v#ry  dlff^rmt.  •nU 
that  thrjf  w»Ui>in»  th«  «p(K)ftuiilly  to  «»tu<ly 
the  hou«iti<  pn>(rtini 

II  might  >)«•  tli'/Ugtil  thnt  th»  n'l'  I'l'*  "f 
th«  HotiM  »')Wnrtt  till-  Ndilnnal  IU»<-uirr» 
FiNnnlnR  Bmird  Indlciitpn  n  hoatility  to  pox'- 
wwr  |>li»nnim  Hi  ihi-*  timi-  I  do  not  »'i 
r^iiutru*  It.  liowtvrr.  'Hie  Houite  l«»  iiol  Mi 
much  oppoMd  to  pluiiDiitK  II*  It  l»  cipiKMed 
to  lit*  kind  <jf  plaiitiUiK  they  know  the  pre*- 
tnt  NBlinnul  RoMc)urcfH  PlunMnit  Bimrd  will 
t>iiK*K*  In  You  only  hi»v«  to  leml  their  re- 
porta  to  rfJillze  that  Ihey  ncrept  without 
tiuextion  the  thean  thni  C^ivj-i  nnicnt  sp««nd- 
Ing  mny  be  unlmuted  'hkI  that  denm*  are 
•  blcMlnK  in  (liiiKni'te  In  Hhort.  they  nre 
pUnnlnft  on  a  thi-mn  wliun  a  (jreut  majority 
o(  the  ConKresamen  disaRree  with  ConRrens 
fMU  very  strontJily  that  a  deaireit  to  do  ii« 
tmn  planning  Furthermore.  I  believe  that 
planning  »houUI  be  nuich  more  specific,  and 
deul  thorouijlily  and  ucJequately  with  a  series 
of  special  subjects  The  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  enRa«?es  In  a  kind  of  global 
planning,  which  provides  Interesting  reading, 
but  hardly  gets  the  country  to  the  point 
where  action  can  Ijegln. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  we 
•hould  now  make  plans  to  deal  particularly 
with  thp  housing  situation.  The  President, 
on  F>-bru!iry  24.  1942.  acting  under  the  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  the  first  War  Powers 
Act.  consolidated  all  the  functions  cf  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  National  Housing  Agency. 
ThLs  con.solldailon.  however,  is  only  made 
for  the  period  of  the  war.  and  when  the  war 
ends  various  agencies  revert  to  their  original 
position.  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  Con- 
gress enact  a  per.nanent  law  determining 
definitely  the  status  of  the  various  agencies 
dealing  with  housing  and  the  form  of  Gov- 
er'jmcnt  organization  best  suited  to  handle 
the  problem.  I  certainly  am  committed  to 
ro  particular  form.  It  might  be  found  de- 
sirable to  continue  th>-  present  set-up  indel\- 
nltely  or  It  might  be  found  desirable  to 
create  some  new  kind  of  Government  de- 
purtment  to  take  over  the  Job.  In  any  event. 
w*  cannot  continue  with  the  confusion  and 
competition  which  existed  among  Govern- 
ment bureaus  prior  to  the   war. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  proceeded 
with  defen.<«e  housing  hastily  to  deal  with 
emergency  situations.  Housing  ha.s  been 
cnstructed  by  many  ditlerent  agencies  As 
to  P<imc.of  tills  housing,  it  Is  provided  in 
•ectlon  4  of  the  National  Defense  Housing 
Act  tlir.t  it  may  be  sold  and  disposed  of  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  but  thnt  no  part 
of  .such  housing,  unle;  s  speciflcully  author- 
ized by  Congress,  shall  be  conveyed  to  any 
public  or  private  agency  organized  for  slum 
clearance  or  to  provide  sulJBldized  housing 
for  persons  of  low  Income.  We  should  now 
d^-t.rmme  whether  emergfncy  housing 
should  be  retained  or  sold  whether  It  should 
be  destroyed  or  operated  as  public  housing. 
It  IS  desirable  th.it  >Ae  know  exactly  what 
housing  is  available  and  cietennine  Its  future. 

But.  above  nil.  It  is  essential  to  make  a 
d»nnite  p;.in  for  ut  least  10  years  after  the 
war.  I  do  net  believe  that  Congress  has  ever 
nukde  a  cutnplete  study  of  the  housing  Mtua- 
tion.  Hearings  have  been  held,  but  they 
have  usually  been  held  fir  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a  particular  plan  of  residence 
construction.  We  have  had  hearings  to  sup- 
port the  Ui.ttcd  Stares  Housing  Authority 
plan  of  public  housing  We  have  had  hear- 
ings to  Jusiily  Federal  H.  usui^j  Administra- 
tion. We  have  had  hearinjzs  on  the  Federal 
home-loan  banks  and  the  buildirg  ai.d  loan 
asscxiation  flnancini:  I  hive  long  thought 
that  we  should  undertake  a  study  of  the  en- 
tire problem,  without  prejudice  and  with 
<  pen  nund>.  to  determine  how  bost  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  cau  be  adequately  housed 


wjthin  n  period  of  10  yean  Public  opinion 
crrtanily  demand*  tliat  we  create  a  condition 
where  thr  niinimum  of  «nlt«ry  housing  b« 
innde  «\ail(4ble  to  every  citizen,  with  adefjuate 
light,  uiT,  and  eoHentlal  cundit|on«  to  ralM  a 
healthy  fMinily  Furthermore,  un  kind  of 
public  wurk*  |iiiit|rHin  can  provid"  ihr  ern- 
ploymfhi  which  run  ix*  brought  about  by 
a(le(|tiM(r  hoihi'  huildiiiK  iitid  tha  pf  birtn  of 
uii'Mntil'  '.  irviM  v^ill  hi«  ijHr  nio»t  ••rioti*  eco* 
noii.i'  |jr'jr)l>iii  after  the  wur  a»  It  waa  bafofa. 
Kui '  hertii'/rr  it  i»  rny  nwn  niniiliin  that  noih- 
UiK  '  'in  ((iiiinhuir  »o  rlTe<  lively  in  the  prrtna- 
neiice  of  a  democracy  u"  Imme  owiiiM»hli)  by 
aa  many  people  na  ran  poimibly  atTord  it. 
I  Tliere  l»  olltl  aome  oppoMlion  lu  Govern- 
I  ment  action  In  the  field  cf  hcu'ing  but  I 
would  not  propose  a  congrehAlonal  Btudy  If  I 
did  no?  believf  that  hou.sing  i.h  a  pn  per  field 
!  for  Guvernnwnt  action  and  Governnieni  huU- 
1  hidy  As  vou  all  know,  there  hnH  bf<ii  a  g<K)d 
I  deal  of  talk  in  the  Hous«>  of  Repiepciitai  ivci 
I  ugulnsi  any  Government  money  for  housing. 
I  believe,  iiowt\C!,  that  this  is  due  to  ho.s- 
tiluy  to  a  >ppciflc  plan  of  housing,  namely. 
that  advanced  by  the  United  State*  Housing 
Authority,  and  that  any  compreht  nsive  plan 
prepared  by  a  congressional  committee  will 
not  meet  with  the  same  oppcsiiion.  Our 
committee  will  liave  to  determine  how  far 
Government  action  or  subsidy  is  necessary. 

Since  we  are  defluttely  itimmltted,  and  both 
parties  arc  definitely  C(jmmltted.  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  free  enterprise  In  this  country. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  plan  should  provUie 
that  housing  be  supplied  a*  far  ns  possible 
by  private  Industry,  and  Government  action 
authorized  only  In  fields  where  successful 
results  from  private  industry  can  no  longer 
be  expected  Tn  short.  I  b?lleve  the  purpose 
of  the  study  should  be  to  develop  an  over-all 
plan  to  provide  housing  lor  the  entire  United 
States  for  the  next  10  years,  and  determine 
to  what  extent  Government  shall  participate 
In  providing  it.  I  believe  the  Government 
can  well  afford  to  devote  a  very  substantial 
sum  every  year  to  promote  housing.  I  should 
like  to  know,  however.  Just  how  lar?e  that 
sum  is  going  to  be,  and  feel  reasonably  crn- 
fidrnt  that  If  that  sum  is  provided  for  10 
years,  all  the  people  in  this  country  will  be 
well  housed. 

We  now  have  a  wide  basis  of  experience. 
Some  of  the  projects  undertaken  may  have 
been  useful  as  experiments,  and  yet  impos- 
sible to  extend  to  cover  the  entire  field. 
I  should  like  to  determine  how  many  houses 
cught  to  be  provided  In  order  that  at  the 
end  of  10  years  the  entire  population  may  be 
adequately  housed.  I  sl.ould  like  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  this  must  be  public  hous- 
ing and  how  much  must  be  subsidized  by 
loan  or  otherwise.  Great  improvements  have 
been  mr.de  in  the  construction  of  housing, 
and  great  economies.  We  have  Information 
available  today  which  has  not  Ijeen  available 
to  any  prior  study,  and  the  study  should  be 
made  now  if  wc  are  to  be  ready  for  the  peace 
when  it  occurs. 

Housing  is  one  branch  of  social  service.  It 
Is  affected  by  the  change  in  public  sentiment, 
demanding  that  every  man  who  U  willing  to 
work  have  a  minimum  of  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter and  medical  attention.  I  feel,  however, 
that  we  must  be  cureful  m  supplying  this 
more  or  less  gratuitous  assistance  to  the 
poor,  that  wc  do  not  destroy  the  system  of 
incentive  and  reward  for  ability,  diligence, 
and  thrift  which  has  been  so  typical  of  Amer- 
ica. In  my  opinion,  our  progress  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  any  man  In  this  coun- 
try, by  his  own  eflorts.  might  provide  a  liv- 
ing for  himself  better  than  that  of  his  less 
dilinent  nelsjhlKir  a  better  education  for  his 
ciuldren.  and  a  ix-tter  provlskm  for  his  family 
after  his  death  Tliat  system  has  made  the 
Americans  the  hardest  workers  In  the  world. 
antl  the  woik  which  they  have  done,  their 
ingenuity,  tlielr  persistence,  and  their  genius 
have  made  this  country  today  the  most 
powe;  f ul  country  In  the  world 

In    applying    Government    gratuity    In    the 
I    field  ol   old-age  peiisians,  of   unempluymeut   j 


c<.mpen8atlon  nf  rrlirf  and  of  hotmlni?  we 
muni  be  careful  to  retain  the  en-ential*  of 
that  Incetitive  ayatem  and  rewaid  for  wtrk. 
We  should  not  rniae  up  the  mnn  in  the 
lowe»t  Incumc  group  to  a  point  wheir  he  u 
better  off  than  an'i'hei  mnn  who  h«a  worked 
harder  iind  »)rtier.  hut  relird  exrlu^ivilv  up'  o 
the  pii  (Iticia  of  hia  '  wn  lalKir  and  thtiti  If 
wa  give  nil  oUt-nKe  |>ennlori  to  evrty  man  who 
rea(hea  flft  regnrdleaa  of  h'lW  much  of  a  |<  nfer 
hf  rniiy  h  ivc  be<«n  nil  h;«  life,  tlien  1  hrii.ve 
we  khi.iild  do  noinething  f«ii  the  tnnn  wtio  l..'.« 
wotked  huider  hiji'.t  hia  own  lunje  and  aavid 
hi«  own  niniii-y  It  takia  a  l<<t  of  hitviiiK  to 
produce  the  hatne  'imount  cf  money  whuh  la 
now  i<'  be  BratuiioUnly  dihtrllnitrd  ui  a  MO-n- 
month  pennu.n  If  we  are  going  to  give  a 
nonconttibutory  penalon,  I  IX'Ueve  we  ah'.uld 
nboUah  the  meaiia  test  at  leah'  for  men  hav- 
ing inc.  mes  under  »3  000  a  year 

The  name  principle  applies  to  housing  We 
shculd  i."t  give  a  man  RUbsidlzed  housing 
simply  because  he  earn*  les«  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  unlesf..  l^rst.  we  can  give  the 
same  housiig  to  every  man  In  that  Income 
group  who  desires  it.  and  second,  somewhat 
better  housing  to  those  who  earn  say  between 
$1,000  a  year  and  12.000  a  year  The  same 
relative  position  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween people  in  dlffereiu  income  groups. 

Af'er  all.  In  the  long  r\in  the  man  wlio  eari.s 
12  000  earns  U  because  he  Is  a  better  man.  or 
an  abl-r  mr.n  or  a  more  diligent  man  than 
the  man  who  errn=  $1  000.  and  if  the  1 1.000 
man  it  to  bo  subsidized,  then  seme  assistance 
must  also  be  given  to  the  class  next  nbcve 
him,  ?o  that  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
is  still  maintained.  To  many,  equality  of 
Income  is  apparently  a  goal.  I  believe  that 
equality  of  income  would  abfolutely  destrcy 
the  whcle  basi.s  of  American  succeM  and 
American  happiness  What  we  mu'-t  ma;n- 
tain  is  the  incentive  to  work. 

It  may  be  that  under  our  system  the  rich 
are  too  rich  and  the  poor  are  too  poor  M"as- 
ures  to  tax  the  rich  by  heavily  progressive 
Income  taxes  and  measures  to  subsidize  the 
poor  arc  rea'onable  mean."?  cf  reducing  the 
margin,  but  they  should  be  carefully  admin- 
istered so  that  the  relative  position  Is  still 
maintained.  That  Is  my  objection  to  the 
$J6.000  salary  limit  at  the  top,  although  I  do 
not  object  to  a  90-percent  or  a  92-percent 
rate  en  Income  in  the  upper  brackets.  What 
a  man  has  left  should  have  some  relation  to 
the  income  which  he  had  before,  reflecting  in 
the  long  run  the  value  which  other  people 
have  placed  upon  his  services  and  his  char- 
acter. 

Of  course,  if  we  undertake  to  subsidize  not 
only  the  lowest  Income  group  but  also  the 
groups  somewhat  higher  up.  It  will  make  the 
prcgram  more  expensive.  That  seems  to  me 
of  relative  unimportance.  If  the  expense  is 
unbearable,  then  we  will  have  to  reduce  the 
subsidy  to  the  lowest  income  group  and  all 
along  the  line.  The  only  wsy.  however,  that 
we  can  sell  such  a  program  to  the  people,  the 
only  way  that  wc  can  Justify  an  increased 
burden  en  the  taxpayer,  is  to  make  a  definite 
plan,  estimate  Its  cost  fairly,  ar.d  make  the 
entire  goal  so  attractive  that  the  people  will 
see  how  essential  It  is  for  happiness  and  right 
living  in  the  United  States  cf  America. 


Committee  on  Aviatioo 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  n-LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illiiioi.s.     Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  not  oden  tliat  I  ruse  to  ask  the  in- 
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dulgcnce  of  this  House,  but  I  do  a^k  It 
today  to  express  my  support  of  H.  R,  23, 
ft  resolution  to  set  up  a  permanent  com- 
mittee on  aviation. 

Thin  resolution  can  in  no  wise  be  con- 
•trued  as  a  party  matter.  It  was  fath- 
ered by  my  dlftinfulahed  collcMue  the 
ffrnllcman  from  Oklahoma,  Jack  Nick- 
OLd,  who  nits  on  the  other  side  of  the 
alale.  It  has  the  support  of  the  dlstin- 
Bulahcd  minority  leader.  It  compre- 
hend* merely  the  setting  up  of  an  Inter- 
nal committee  In  thts  House  with  a  view 
to  perfecttni  our  functions. 

The  resolution  appropriates  no  money. 
It  sets  up  no  bureau.  It  creates  no  pat- 
ronage. It  establishes  no  refuge  for 
l&me  ducks. 

There  have  been  some  objections  on 
the  part  of  my  colleagues  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution.  We  should.  ho>*- 
ever,  before  we  express  our  disapproval, 
stop  to  consider  the  reasons  that 
brought  this  resolution  Into  being. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  Hoiise 
who  but  foresees  the  aviation  problems 
which  will  in  the  future  confront  this 
body.  Even  now  they  appear  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  cause  us  in  prudence  to 
support  thl.s  measure. 

Why  should  we  not  now  select  from 
out  of  our  midst  a  group  of  men  who  will 
be  free  to  devote  their  every  talent  to 
postulating  the  problems  of  aviation,  of 
the  present  as  well  as  of  the  future. 

The  need  for  a  committee  on  aviation 
Is  a  necessity  bom  of  these  times.  It  is 
altogether  beside  the  point  to  say  that 
the  establishment  of  this  committee  is 
in  any  sen.se  a  crltcism  of  the  splendid 
work  which  has  been  done  through  all 
these  years  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  committee  which  has  handled 
these  matters. 

That  committee  has  never  had  expe- 
rience in  or  has  had  to  do  with  the  mul- 
titude of  problems  which  will  face  the 
new  committee. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
as  we  all  know,  has  to  do  with  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  rates,  charges,  regu- 
lations, and  general  conduct  of  things 
pertinent  to  canals,  railroads,  telephone, 
telegraph,  power,  gas,  busses,  and  so 
forth.  Here  is  a  new  function — bom  of 
these  times. 

The  trade  barriers  which  have  plagued 
our  economic  development  at  every  State 
border  must  not  today  be  linked  to  or  per- 
mitted to  throttle  the  air  services  of  this 
Nation  If  we  are  to  have  freedom  of  the 
air  in  these  United  States. 

Are  we  of  this  body  here  and  now  going 
to  attempt  to  deny  that  the  aviation 
Industry  is  not  one  of  the  biggest  Indus- 
tries in  our  Nation  today? 

Think  cf  the  billions  of  dollars  voted 
here  in  this  Congress  to  develop  aviation 
in  these  last  12  months. 

Think  of  the  millions  we  are  now  spend- 
ing out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  develop  air  research — think  of 
the  mile  upwn  mile  of  aircraift  factories 
we  have  built;  of  our  production  of  60.- 
000  war  planes  per  year.  It  takes  no 
vision  whatever  to  see  that  the  war  pro- 
duction of  60.000  complicated  fighters  and 
bombers  could  easily  be  expanded  to  an 
annual  production  of  a  qu:irter  of  a  mil- 
lion planes  for  use  in  civil  aeronautics 
In  the  post-war  period. 


What  of  the  more  than  a  million 
now  employed  In  our  aircraft  prodtieuon 
industry  to  say  nothlnc  oi  the  2.000,000 
pilots,  narlf  atom,  and  tround  crews  that 
wr  have  spent  Mlllons  In  tralninf  In  what 
ther  r«fftrd  ••  their  future  vocatlonff  and 
mrani  of  Uvfllhood. 

Mr,  Speaker,  do  you  not  think  that 
thero  will  ba  enough  aviation  problitm* 
to  rniagt  Um  exclusive  lime  of  a  few 
Members  of  thla  Uoum  inatead  of  join- 
Ini  them  together  with  hundreds  of 
other  poft-war  problems  havlni  to  do 
with  the  already  presttng  work  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee? 

Any  man  who  project*  his  mind  Into 
the  future  can  see  the  present  commit- 
tee bogged  down  in  the  future  with  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  existent  in- 
dustries without  being  burdened  further 
by  the  problems  of  the  newer  industry 
of  aviation. 

Talk  to  any  boy  In  the  Air  Service  to- 
day. One  of  them  now  in  a  fighter 
squadron  In  Africa  told  me  he  would  like 
to  get  Into  a  bomber.  "Why?"  I  asked. 
"Because  they,  more  than  fighter  planes, 
are  like  the  passenger  and  cargo  ships 
that  will  fly  the  air  when  the  war  is 
over." 

Talk  to  the  men  and  women  who  run 
the  presses,  the  riveting  hammers,  the 
arc  welders  in  the  production  plants. 

They  will  tell  you  that  the  air  is  wait- 
ing for  passengers  as  well  as  freight 
service  to  "move  upstairs"  when  peace 
comes  once  again. 

They  know  full  well  that  with  the 
coming  of  peace,  the  products  of  the 
machines  and  plants  which  now  employ 
their  services  will  be  free  to  bring  all 
the  good  people  as  well  as  good  things 
of  the  whole  world  to  the  factory,  the 
farmside,  or  the  city  home  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  day  we  shall  see  a 
huge  freight  carrier  roll  out  of  its  han- 
gar. Its  engines  will  roar  and  its  pilots 
will  send  it  climbing  8,  9,  or  10  miles 
into  the  stratosphere  where  now  our 
highest-flying  ships  are  unable  to  go. 

Chicago  is  closer  to  London,  England, 
by  air,  than  it  is  to  Miami,  Pla..  by  raiL 
The  flying  time  it  takes  to  reach  either 
Bombay  dr  Chungking  by  air  today  is 
less  than  it  takes  to  reach  Los  Angeles 
on  the  fastest  continental  train. 

Here  in  this  very  House  we  are  closer 
by  plane  to  Berlin  or  Leningrad  than  we 
are  to  Buenos  Air^. 

We  are  fighting  this  war  today  on  the 
newly  discovered  and  recognized  global 
geography.  Already  through  the  clouds 
of  war  is  to  be  seen  the  new  world  of 
which  the  Wright  brothers  dreamed  when 
they  made  their  first  conquest  of  the  air 
at  Kitty  Hawk.  When  they  finished  that 
flight  little  did  they  dream  of  the  colossal 
engine  of  destruction  that  would  one  day 
sail  in  the  sky  over  their  native  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  stop  short  of 
nothing  to  anticipate  the  aviation  needs 
of  tomorrow !  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  whm  the  peace  is  won  there  is 
no  force  in  all  this  world  that  is  going  to 
tie  the  American  flyer  to  the  ground.  A 
new  industry  has  been  born.  We  ought 
now  create  the  finest  body  possible  to 
foster  and  protect  it  to  our  own  Nation  s 
economy  and  security. 


The  citaUlahment  of  thia  nnr  eom« 
mlttee  by  way  of  the  MSopttoo  (rf  H.  R. 
23  constltutea  one  of  the  moat  pro- 
greMtre  pieces  of  legislation  that  can  b« 
pasNTd  by  tht«  body. 

It  trtnaccnds  the  citablUihmmt  of  tha 
Cnmmlttea  on  ApproprlaUona  a»  distin- 
guished apart  from  that  of  th«  Ways  and 
Mrans. 

Let  us  do  all  to  secure  this  new  Induntry 
thui  is  posaibla  and  adopt  thla  resolution. 


•  la 


Fuel-Oil  RatieniBg 


REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 


or  NSW  Ji 

IN  THS  BOUSI  OF  RKPBISBNTATXVSS 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  last  I  received  a  letter  signed 
by  Mr.  Joel  Dean,  Director  of  the  Fuel 
Rationing  Division  of  the  OflBce  of  Price 
Administration,  stating  that  within  the 
next  few  weeks  his  division  will  be  work- 
ing on  a  fuel-rationing  plan  for  the  sea- 
son 1943-44  and  asking  me  for  "ideas, 
suggestions,  or  criticisms"  from  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  with  the  view  of  help- 
ing the  O.  P.  A.  to  decide  fair  and 
constructive  measures  governing  oil 
rationing. 

Goodness  knows  there  is  much  to  criti- 
cize in  the  O.  P.  A.,  but,  accepting  this 
action  on  its  face  value,  it  comes  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine  which  brings  the  hope 
that  at  last  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Crovernment  may  be  eager  and  willing  to 
ask  advice  trom  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  in  constant  touch  with  the 
people  throughout  the  coimtry. 

This  attitude  is  constructive  and  I  trust 
will  meet  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
all  my  colleagues  with  the  ardent  hope 
and  prayer  that  this  may  be  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  day  when  co(H;>eration  will 
be  encouraged  and  nourished  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Government. 

More  evidence  of  this  willingness  to 
consult  on  a  friendly  basis  will  do  much 
to  Iron  out  misunderstandings  and  cre- 
ate a  better  aUnosphere  in  which  to  carry 
on  the  main  job  of  the  Nation — the  win- 
ning of  the  war. 

I  attach  hereto  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Dean; 

Omcs  or  Pucz  A»Miin8XKATiOH, 
WoMhington.  D.  C.  February  26.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Jamxs  C.  AucHiNciioaa, 
House  of  RejyresenttUive*. 

Dear  Ms.  AacmuarmB:  During  tb*  next 
few  weeks  wc  will  be  working  on  tlM  fud-oll 
rationing  pl&n  lor  tbc  —son  of  1043-44.  To 
do  this,  we  need  suggestions  from  every  im- 
portant group  which  has  been  in  direct  eon- 
tact  with  actual  uaers  of  fuel  oU  la  th« 
rationed  area. 

We  know  that  your  constituents  are  cod- 
Etantly  in  touch  with  you  and  that  nmnj  c4 
them  may  have  communicated  with  you 
about  fuel-oU  rationing.  Prom  thla  souroe 
and  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  problem, 
you  may  have  some  suggestions  which  will  aid 
us  in  formulating  the  plan  for  next  year 

If  you  can  find  time  to  give  us  your  Ideas, 
siiggestions,  or  criticisms  In  a  letter.  It  would 
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b<»  of  great  help  to  us;  or.  If  you  prefer,  we 
»hruld  be  glad  to  have  a  staff  representative 
CHll  upon  you  at  your  convenience. 

We  assure  you  that   ycur  suggestions  will 
receive  our  glnctre  ccmslderntlon 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joix  Df:.*N. 
Director.  Furl  Rationing  Divtsion. 


Aid  for  Agriculluro 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  any  plan  to  aid  American 
agriculture  or  the  allied  industries  which 
proce.s.'<  or  di.stnbute  the  product.s  of 
agriculture,  I  hope  that  we  may  be  con- 
stantly rem  nded  and  aware  of  the  fact 
that  each  State  has  a  weU-inteprated 
department  of  aE^ricul.ure — Ions  estab- 
lished and  fully  aware  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  their  farmers  to  produce  and 
alert  to  the  many  things  which  himper 
them.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  take 
full  cognizance  of  these  existing'  State 
agencies  in  any  administrative  design 
for  helpinc  the  farmer  in  this  hour. 

Tlie  farmer  needs  outlets,  even  now. 
and  anythint,'  which  hampers  the  proc- 
essors unduly,  hampers  the  farmer  also. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  morning: 

You  are  familiar  with  the  CedorRrecn 
frozen  fr\ilts  and  veuelable.".  and  what  an 
asset  thfv  have  been  to  our  vallry 

Here  is  somethlni?  I  received  direct  from 
thPir  ofTloe  manager  and  I  know  that  he  has 
not  overexaggerated  any  Btatenieni  thai  he 
made 

Now  that  food  rationing  has  born  put  into 
effect,  here  Is  what  he  i.s  required  to  do  by 
some  t^overnmental  agency; 

1  Make  an  inventory  of  all  processed  frutta 
and  veRetablea  now  on  hand,  and  show  their 
point  value 

2  Report  all  products  processed  In  the  fu- 
ture and  show   their  point  values. 

( NoTt  —Please  bear  in  mind  that  point  val- 
ues can  be  changed  overnight,  a.s  products 
become  abundant  or  scarce,  whichever  may 
occur  ) 

3  All  Invoices  covering  goods  sold  miist 
show  their  point  value  as  well  a-s  their  cash 
value  This  requires  a  change  in  accounting 
forms,  and  filing  syst«ns  as  well 

4  All  governmental  forms,  on  which  he 
must  make  his  reports,  are  14  inches  wide, 
which  Is  too  wide  for  the  ordinary  typewriter. 
He  cannot  purchase  a  typewriter  with  a 
wider  carriage  because  they  have  all  been 
taken  off  the  market 

New  office   flies   are   unt>btalnahle 
New  addlug  machines  are  unobtainable 
New    calculating   machlnea   are   unobtain- 
able 

He  cannot  obtain  any  more  office  help,  be- 
cause the  Army  engineers  hired  all  the  clerks 
and  stenographers  in  ttiwn.  and  at  higher 
wages  than  have  been  paid  for  similar  work 
In  the  past 

He  cannot  raise  the  wages  of  his  present 
help  to  meet  the  scale  set  by  the  Ooverxuueut 


offices,  because  the  wages  of  his  present  help 
was  frozen  October  1  of  last  year. 

This  Is  Just  a  sample  of  his  present  grief 
from  the  office  end  of  the  business.  And 
when  It  comes  to  producing,  harvesting,  and 
processing  the  1943  products,  where  is  he 
going   to   land? 

Here  Is  a  product  that  does  not  require 
valuable  tin  or  other  metals  as  containers. 
and  Is  serving  a  real  purpose  In  our  food 
economy,  and  yet  the  very  Government  that 
Is  so  willing  to  collect  taxes  from  his  busi- 
ness and  Income.  Is  going  to  force  h.m  out  of 
that  business  soon  If  this  keeps  up  The 
more  I  .^ee  of  the  troubles  of  the  small  bu.'^i- 
nessman.  who  is  really  tl'.e  b:'.c>-.bo!ie  rf  (  ur 
Indu.strlal  life,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
somebody  Is  going  to  have  to  stand  up  for 
him.  or  he  will  go  out  of  eilstence  But  the 
more  I  write,  the  madder  I  pet,  so  I  had  better 
quit 

I  doubt  if  the  regulations  referred  to 
above  conserves  either  food,  or  man- 
power or  speeciS  us  in  the  direction  of 
victory.  I  believe  tliat  a  t,'reater  recotjni- 
tion  of  the  agricultural  departments  of 
the  .several  .sovereign  States  can  correct 
many  of  these  things. 


Manpower  on  the  Farm 


Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Missi.ssippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt. 
Eddie  Rickenbacker.  as  I  said  the  other 
day,  IS  one  of  the  outstanding  heroes  of 
this  age.  He  has  been  a  godsend  to 
America,  and  in  my  opinion  God  Al- 
mighty protected  him  and  carried  him 
through  his  recent  ordeal  in  order  that 
he  might  live  and  help  save  America  and 
American  institutions. 

I  notice  that  today  the  Communist 
Daily  Worker  has  Inferentially  attacked 
my  efforts  to  invite  Captain  Ricken- 
backer to  address  the  Congress  In  its 
issue  of  February  26.  the  Daily  Worker 
says: 

Heavy  pressure  behind  the  scenes  Is  being 
turned  on  Chairman  S.\bath.  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  one  o.  the  two  liberals  en 
the  committee,  in  an  effort  to  get  immediate 
hearings  on  a  resolution  Inviting  Capt  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  to  address  the  Houfc. 

It  also  virtually  invites  people 
throughout  the  country  to  contact  their 
Memb<'rs  of  Congre.'a  against  my  resolu- 
tion Inviting  Captain  Rickenbacker  to 
address  us. 

Also,  the  alien-infested  seamen's  union 
says  its  members  are  going  to  follow 
him  in  order  to  — 

prove  to  the  American  people  who  ha.«  earned 
a  better  right  to  cltlxenship,  we  or  Captain 
Rickenbacker? 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  not  be  hard 
for  the  American  people  to  decide  that 
question. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUXS 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Spoaker.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
call  to  the  all'TUion  of  the  iou^e  the 
part  that  the  Agricultural  Committee 
has  taken  in  apprising  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  farm-labor  situation  which  is  be- 
coming more  acute  each  day. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  was  cognizant  of  the 
approaching  dangers  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  able  chairman,  Hon. 
H.  P.  FuLMER,  hearings  on  farm  labor 
and  production  were  held  on  September 
23.  25,  27,  and  October  2.  1942.  At  that 
time  the  Secretary  of  A;;riculture,  the 
Director  of  Selective  S.-rvice  System,  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mi.ssion.  and  heads  of  various  other 
agencies  presented  their  views  to  the 
committee. 

Surveys  of  farm  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  country  were  made  and  a 
leport,  with  specific  recommendations, 
was  made  by  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee. This  report  and  recommendations 
will  be  found  on  pages  122  and  123  of 
the  hearings,  as  follows: 

We  find  that,  while  the  Nation  has  ample 
food  and  fiber  supplies  at  the  moment.  It  Is 
very  likely  that  within  or  before  another 
12  months  a  critical  shortage  will  exist  as 
to  many  necessities  of  life. 

Tlie  present  ample  supplies  are  due  to  (1) 
the  accumulation  of  surpluses  during  the 
la.Ht  several  years.  (2)  the  wholehearted  re- 
sponse of  the  farmers  to  requests  for  In- 
creased prcKluction  In  order  to  meet  war 
needs,  and  (3)  an  exceptionally  favorable 
growing   atif'   harvesting  season. 

The  pr  sent  supplies  will  be  rapidly  con- 
jumed  by  cur  armed  force.*;,  by  our  civilian 
population,  and  by  the  enormous  require- 
ments of  our  ftllie.s  Few  people  have  any 
comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of  ship- 
ments of  food  to  our  allies  or  the  shipments 
which  will  be  required  In  the  future.  The 
demands  for  our  armed  forces  and  allies 
will  Increase,  rather  than   diminish 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  ready,  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  produce  to  the  utter 
limits  of  their  capacity  We  concur  In  the 
statement  of  Mr  Donald  Nelson  that  "the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  have  done  a  Job  not 
equaled  by   any  other  group  '" 

But  the  mere  wiiUngniss  or  desire  of  the 
farmers  will  not  bring  forth  abundant  crops. 
They  must  have  ample  trained  help  on  their 
farms,  ample  tools  to  work  with,  and  prices 
sufBcient  to  at  lea«'  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  living  expenses  Today  they 
face  1943  with  none  of  the  three 

Instead  of  ample  help,  the  farmers  are  find- 
ing It  necessary,  on  account  of  shortage  of 
labor,  to  sell  their  farms,  their  livestock,  and 
their  dairy  herds  Many  crops  are  going  to 
waste  in  the  fields  for  lack  of  help  and  ma- 
chinery to  gather  them  This  shortage  of 
labor  on  the  farm  has  been  brought  about 
by    (1)   the  inducement  ol  high  wages  and 
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■hort  hours  in  Industrial  plants  and  on  de- 
lenae  projects;  (2)  the  drafting  for  military 
service  of  essential  and  trained  farm  work- 
ers and  operators,  even  to  the  last  man  on 
the  farm;  and  (3)  to  the  voluntary  enlist- 
ment of  our  farm  bojra.  moved  by  their  patri- 
otic Impulses  and  the  glamor  of  military 
service 

Instead  of  ample  tools  to  work  with,  the 
farmers  are  told  that  farm  Implements  and 
machinery  will  be  rationed  Very  little  has 
betn  made  available,  and  It  now  appears  that 
limited  repair  parts  Is  all  they  can  hope  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  equipment 
would  be  most  helpful  In  meeting  the  labor 
shortage 

With  regard  to  prices,  while  the  farmer  Is 
forced  Into  a  labor  market  in  competition 
with  high  industrial  wages,  he  Is  told  that  he 
will  encounter  unalterable  opposition  In  try- 
ing to  Include  this  Increased  labor  cost  In 
the  price  of  his  commodity  Every  Item  en- 
tering Into  the  cost  of  production  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds,  yet  It  seems  that 
our  urban  population  expects  the  farmer  to 
continue  to  produce  at  pre-war  prices. 

riNDINCS 

1.  We  recommend  that  directives  be  issued 
immediately  to  local  draft  boards  to  place  in 
deferred  claaalhcations  men  essentially  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  vital  food  and 
hber  supplies. 

2.  Our  investigation  discloses  that  the 
greatest  exodus  of  workers  from  the  farm  has 
been  caused  by  the  inducement  of  high  in- 
dustrial wagci.  No  one  can  expect  a  worker 
to  stay  on  the  farm  at  a  wage  of  *30  to  $60 
per  month  when  he  can  receive  as  much  as 
$100  per  week  or  more  Ln  an  industrial  plant 
or  on  a  defen.se  project.  Ceilings  on  farm 
commodity  prices  prohibit  any  substantial  in- 
crease in  farm  wage  rates  The  Government 
pays  the  bill  for  Industrial  production  and  we 
observe  that  the  War  Labor  Board  Is  daily 
adjusting  Industrial  wages  upward.  Either 
farm  prices  must  be  raised  so  the  farmers  can 
compete  in  this  labor  market  or  else  indus- 
trial wages  must  be  brought  to  the  same 
comparative  level  of  farm  wages. 

3  We  are  convinced  that  the  various  agen- 
cies connected  with  the  war  effort  have  not 
shown  proper  appreciation  of  the  Importance 
of  agriculture  In  winning  the  war.  When  re- 
quests have  been  made  for  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  farm  machinery,  the  reply 
has  always  been  that  such  materials  were 
needed  for  war  prodtictlon.  The  time  has 
come  when  these  agencies  should  recognize 
that  necessary  food  and  fiber  is  war  produc- 
tion, and  now  that  the  shortage  of  labor  has 
become  so  acute  Immediate  provision  should 
be  made  for  supplying  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  with  necessary  farm  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, and  repair  parts. 

4.  Our  committee  was  astonished  to  learn 
that,  up  to  date,  there  has  been  no  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  manpower  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  the  requirements  to  successfully 
carry  on  the  war.    We  strongly  recommend; 

(1)  That  a  definite  determination  be  made 
as  to  [a)  the  total  number  of  armed  forces 
which  the  manpower  and  Industry  of  this 
Nation  can  support  and  sustain;  (b)  the 
able-bodied  manpower  needed  to  support 
such  armed  forces  and  civilian  population; 
and  (c)  the  manpower  available  for  such 
purposes; 

(2)  That  all  needs  be  rated  according  to 
their  rcs{>ectlve  Importance  for  the  winning 
of  the  war; 

(3 1  That  an  appropriate  priority  system  be 
established  for  the  allocation  of  the  avail- 
able supply  of  manpower. 

5.  The  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  Nation 
do  not  know   how  to  plan  for   1943  crops. 


Contracts  must  be  made,  material  must  be 
secured,  fertilisers  must  be  bought,  seed  must 
be  ordered,  months  In  advance.  Utter  con- 
fusion exists  today  on  every  farm,  every 
ranch,  every  dairy.  We  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  several  administrative  agencies 
to  act  and  act  now.  so  the  farmers  may  know 
whether  to  plan  and  how  to  plan. 

6.  Price  ceilings  can  protect  the  consumer 
only  so  long  as  there  Is  something  to  price. 
They  may  easily  and  quickly  bring  about 
such  shortages  that  supply  will  be  many 
times  more  Important  than  price.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  maximum  prices 
be  fixed  and  ceilings  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
encourage  abundant  production.  Very  little 
rationing  of  farm  commodities  will  be  neces- 
sary If  the  producers  are  encouraged,  and 
they  should  not  be  required  to  produce  at 
a  loss. 

It  Is  hoped  the  Price  Administrator  and 
the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  will 
respect  and  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  establishing  maximum  celling  prices, 
which  prices  should  reflect  at  least  the  farm 
prices  prevailing  during  the  period  specified 
by  law. 

7.  It  Is  our  definite  conclusion  that  the 
hundreds  of  United  States  Emplojnment  Of- 
fices spread  across  the  Nation  have  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  toward  the  present  critical 
farm  labor  shorta:^^  They  have  acted  as 
labor  recruiting  offices  for  industrial  plants 
and  defense  projects.  They  have  advertised 
the  scale  of  high  wages  as  an  inducement 
for  recioilts  and  have  drawn  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  and  farm  workers  to 
the  Industrial  centers.  They  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  cooperate  with  labor  solicitors  who 
have  gone  out  on  the  farm  to  entice  sway 
the  workers. 

8  We  see  little  hope  in  replacing  trained 
farm  labor  with  city  workers.  Their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  agricultural  production  would, 
for  the  time  being,  hinder  rather  than  help 
production,  and  the  long  hours  and  Uttle  pay 
on  the  farm  offer  small  inducement  to  the 
city  dweller. 

9.  Neither  can  we  gain  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  suggestion  of  the  mass  mi- 
gration of  large  groups  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion ( the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  has  sug- 
gested 2.000.000  families)  from  the  so-called 
submarginal  areas  to  other  sections  of  the 
Nation.  The  problem  of  transportation, 
housing,  habits  of  life,  and  the  love  of  home, 
school,  church,  and  friends  would  seem  to 
present  obstacles  which  would  be  insur- 
mountable. 

10.  Feats  of  dburage  and  service  beyond  the 
requirements  of  duty  are  disclosed  quite  fre- 
quently and  are  promptly  and  very  appro- 
priately recognized  by  the  award  of  medals. 
Industrial  plants,  managers,  and  workers  are 
very  properly  given  public  commendation  for 
some  special  feat  of  production.  But  there 
is  no  glamor  on  the  farm.  It  would  seem  the 
farmer  Is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
toll  on  from  dawn  till  dark  to  provide  the 
food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  our  armed 
forces,  our  civilian  population,  and  our  allies. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  cur  ycung  men  seek 
the  field  of  glory  and  glamor?  Maybe  a  few 
million  hungry  stomachs  will  awaken  the  peo- 
ple and  programmers  to  a  better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  those  who  till  the 
soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  recommendations 
had  been  followed  when  they  were  made 
last  October,  we  would  not  have  the  criti- 
cal manpower  problem  we  have  today. 
The  Agrictiltural  Committee  has  most  as- 
suredly lived  up  to  its  responsibility. 


United  War  Aims  aiici  Stratefj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NorrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
subject  United  War  Aims  and  Strategy, 
delivered  by  Lothrop  Stoddard  February 
14  last  and  broadcast  over  the  radio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

The  big  story  of  the  week  has  not  made  the 
headlines.  Yet.  to  me.  at  least.  Its  momentous 
implications  for  both  the  character  of  the  war 
and  the  nature  of  the  subsequent  peace 
dwarf  all  the  other  weeks*  happenings  into 
relative  insignificance.  I  refer  to  a  Russian 
proncuncement  on  war  aims  and  foreign 
policy  which,  though  technically  unofficial.  Is 
undoubtedly  official  In  character  and  Is  In- 
tended to  Inform  and  to  warn  Russia's  allies 
and  associates  of  certain  things  the  Soviet 
Government  has  In  mind  and  plans  to  do. 

The  pronouncement  In  question  Is  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  February  8  issue 
of  Pravda,  the  organ  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party,  and  known  to  be  the  Informal 
mouthpiece  of  Joseph  Stalin.  This  editorial. 
In  turn,  was  based  upon  an  article  written  by 
Constantlne  Brown,  my  colleague  on  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  which  appeared  In  that  paper  on 
January  21.  Mr.  Brown,  In  the  coiirse  of  an 
objective  survey  of  Soviet  war  aims,  listed 
Bessarabia  and  the  Baltic  states,  and  Inti- 
mated that,  owing  to  their  disputed  Interna- 
tional status,  their  eventual  disposition  would 
logically  be  discussable  among  the  United 
Nations  In  the  peace  settlement  which  would 
follow  their  victory  over  the  Axis  Powers. 

This  line  of  reasoning  roused  Pravda 's  Ire. 
"Constantlne  Brown."  says  the  editorial, 
"kindly  presents  us  with  Bessarabia  on  behalf 
of  unlukown  Americans.  Why  should  he  not 
make  a  generous  present  of  California  or 
Alaska  to  the  United  SUtes?  Do  there  not  ex- 
ist curious  persons  who  are  ready  to  present 
to  the  Soviet  Union  parts  of  the  latter's  own 
territory,  as,  for  Instance,  the  Baltic  repub- 
lics? These  persons  pretend  not  to  know  that 
the  basic  law  of  our  country  (the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics) lias  fixed  the  ties  between  these  re- 
publics and  the  other  union  republics,  and 
that  the  Red  Army  fights  for  the  honor, 
independence,  and  integrity  of  ^ur  state." 

The  Implications  of  this  editorial  are  as 
startling  as  they  are  disquieting.  Among 
other  things,  the  editorial  asperses  the  com- 
petence of  our  State  Department  and  flatly 
contravenes  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  to  which  the  Soviet  Government  baa 
itself  formally  subscribed.  This  is  en  un- 
pleasant topic,  and  it  Is  unfortunate  that  it 
should  have  to  be  discussed  at  this  crucial 
period  of  the  war.  But  Soviet  Russia  has  It- 
self raised  the  issue,  and  I  shall  try  to  show 
why  the  Soviet  contention  cannot  be  ignored 
and  allowed  to  go  by  default. 

Before  going  further  into  this  unhappy 
matter,  let  me  make  certain  tilings  clear. 
Nothing  that  I  am  about  to  say  should  be 
misconstrued  as  implying  any  dlmunltlon  ot 
wartime  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union.  V/e  owe 
the  Red  armies  a  deep  debt  of  pvtltude  for 
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their  heroic  utruKgle  agnlnst  the  common 
Naii-Faj*clst  foe  and  we  should  continue  In 
close  coordination  until  the  enemy  Is  de- 
cisively b*aten  Yet  we  Hie  hshtinK  not  only 
Tor  a  military  victory  over  common  enemies 
but  also  for  a  !«tahle.  constructive  p«'nce 
Such  a  peace  can  be  made  only  on  a  basis  of 
sutastiintlal  JuMice  nnd  s«-cunty  for  nations 
and  peoples,  ^reat  and  small  That  is  cer- 
lamly  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
which  is  offlclally  proclaimed  P.r.d  Renerally 
accepted,  both  here  and  In  Britain  us  the 
Ideological  pattern  for  a  now  and  better 
world  order  This  frightful  ordeal  we  are 
pasBinK  through  Is  not  supposed  to  be  a  mere 
struggle  for  power  Kundaiiifntal  moral 
principles  arc  a.s.sunifd  to  be  involved  And 
becau.se  this  la  s>o.  iiny  betrayal  cf  tho.se  prin- 
ciples l.s  likely  to  lose  u.s  the  peace,  even 
though  the  war  be  won. 

Bearing  all   this  in   mind,    let   us  examine 
the   factual   baikicround  behind   the  Pravda 
editorial  and  its  theMs      In  late  August  1939 
Hitler    and    SUlin    astounded    the    world    by 
their    mutual   nonag^resiMoii    treaty    which    Is 
widely  assumed  to  have  given  Nazi  Germany 
the   green    light    for    Us    invasion   of    Poland 
and  the  European  war  that  ensued       Hardly 
had  the  German  Invasion  begvm  when  Stalin 
9trurlc  Poland  from  behind,  occupying  nearly 
one-half  cf  that  unforlunnte  country      And 
this  was  merely  the  first  of  a  series  of  Soviet 
aggressions        Two      months      later.      Stalin 
launched  a  wholly  unprovoked  attack  on  Fin- 
land, unlver.sally  reprobated  here  and  In  Brit- 
ain at  the  time       After  a  gallant  resistance, 
Finland  was   compelled  to  conclude  a  peace 
which    left   her   virtually   at   Russia's   mercy. 
Then  came   the   turn   of   the   Baltic   States — 
Ksthonm,   Latvia,  and  Lithuania.     They  had 
formed   part   of    the   old   czarlst   empire,   but 
had    never  been  Rus.sian  m  blood,  lan^^uage, 
culture,    or    religion        When     czardom    col- 
lapsed     In     comniunlstic     revolution,      these 
countries    declared    their    Independence,    be- 
came members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
demonstrated   their  fitness   for  national  life 
by  becominu  prokjresstve.  liberal  demcx-racles. 
In  June  1940  St)Viet   Russia  presented   these 
he!plp>-s    Utile    nations    with    an    ultimatum 
requiring  them  to  receive  Soviet  garrisons  in 
their  key  points       Once   the  Soviet  garrisons 
were    Installed,    the    lewftl    governments    were 
replaced   by  unconstitutional   regimes   hand- 
picked    from    local    Communists,    and    rigged 
•plehlscltes"     were    conducted     "requesting"' 
Bdmission  into  the  Soviet  Union.     Concur- 
rently, all  patriotic  elements  were  terrorized, 
and    most    of    the   upper    and    middle   classes 
were  brutally  "llqtildated.  "  largely  by  whole- 
sale   executions    and    mass    deportaticn«    to 
Siberia  or  other  distant  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.       In    Latvia    alone,    documented    evi- 
dence   assembled    by    diplomatic    representa- 
tives   of    the    exiled    government    shows   that 
some  200  000  persons  were  thus  dealt  with — 
10  percent  of  the  entire  population.      Need- 
less   to   say.    private    picijerty    was    generally 
conflacated  and  the  Baltic  States  were  thor- 
oughly    communlzed        Almcst     simultane- 
ously with  thise   proceed.nirs.   Rumania  was 
forced    by    an    uUlm.atum    to    hand    over    Its 
province*  of  Bessarabia   and  Northern  Buko- 
wina    where  similar  consecjuences  took  place. 
Parrnthftlcallv.    it    may    be    remarked    that, 
whil*"  Be-'ar.ibl.i   h.ul   been    part    of     ciarlst 
Ru^  la.    No"h<'rn    Bukowina    had    never    be- 
l<inKe<l  to  the  cztrdom    h.ivlrg  been  part  of 
the  old  Har»h»ir8  Empirr 

Tho»e  forced  H  ivirt  atinrxaT  if!n«  were  con- 
drnmed  here  and  in  BrUiiin  a!mo«t  a.^  roui»d- 
ly  nt  the  attack  on  Pinliind  In  cotifornuty 
with  (;ur  Mtabli»hrd  rrfu«nl  to  acknowledK* 
the  fruit*  "f  at\ttet^ikliit\  ovjr  Oovernmeni  h»» 
never  rtCf'gnlzrd  tho»e  trrrttoruU  chatige*. 
•  nd  •till  malntaim  diplominir  rfln'ion*  with 
the  rrpreaentaiiv**  of  the  Baltic  Hiiite*  Ho. 
*hen  PrHtda  iroiih  illy  ttllii'l<-»  to  ■  cUrliti* 
p«Hiplr'  Wh-i  may  qurwtloii  the  thitliKr»  It 
«*rt.iifily  iciVM  a  Im  klmnd«'d  il.ip  to  Ptesl- 
drnt    UotMevrlt.    the   Mta'e    Uep n  tinriit,   and 


the  bases  of  our  foreign  policy  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  even  Brium,  despite  Its  war- 
time alliance  with  Soviet  Russia,  hoe  recog- 
nized tho.se  annexaticns.  though  It  has  tact- 
fully  softptdaled   the   matter. 

Pravda  tells  us  that  the  whole  business  Is 
settled,  that  It  is  not  even  di-scus-^able.  and 
that  we   had  best  forget   it      But  we  cannot 
forget.      The   ghosts  of    thos-e    murdered    de- 
mocracies haunt  the  minds  of  thinking  men. 
and   will   haunt   the  halls  of   the  conference 
eventually  assembled  to  frame  a  peace  based 
on  security  and   Ju.stlce      Al.so.  let   us  clearly 
understand  that  more  than  the  Baltic  St.ites 
is  Involved      Hitherto.  Jo.^eph  Stalin,  the  un- 
questioned master  of  Soviet   Russia,  has  sat 
In    the    depths    of    the    Kremlin    with     truly 
oriental  silence  as  to  his  war  alms.     Now,  for 
the  first  time,  he  lets  us  see  what  Is  in  his 
mind      And   it   Is   a  disquieting  glimpse,  be- 
cause It  would  seem  to  reveal,  not  the  prin- 
ciples   of    the    Atlantic    Charter,    but    tradi- 
tional realpoUtlk.     Well.  If  that  be  so,  wh.it 
about  Finland.  Poland,  the  Balkans,  Turkey. 
Persia,   and   perhaps  other   lands   as   the   Red 
armies    sweep    from    victory    to    victory,    and 
the  powtr  and  prtstlge   of  the  Soviet  Union 
grows  by  leaps  and  bounds?    Yet  our  leaders 
and  statesmen  are  pledged  to  those  principles 
to  the  hilt.     For  Instance,  only  night  before 
last.  President   Roosevelt,  In   his  address  be- 
fore the  White  House  Correspondents  A>so- 
clatlon,  voiced  our  war  ain^s  with  his  custo- 
mary eloquence.     'Every  American."  said  he, 
■flghts  for  freedom      And  today  the  personal 
freedom   of  every   American   and   his    family 
depends,  and  In  the  future  will  increasingly 
depend,  upon  the  freedom  of  his  neighbors  in 
other  lands     Unless  the  peace  does  Justice  to 
the  whole  human  race,  the  germs  of  a;. other 
world   war  will   remain  a  constant   threat   to 
mankind       There    must    be    no    doubt    any- 
where that  It  is  the  unalterable  purpose  of 
the  United   Nations   to   restore  to    conqviered 
peoples  their  sacred  right.*.    The  right  of  self- 
determination  Included  in  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  of  any 
government   to  commit  wholesale  murder  or 
the  right  to  make  slaves  of  its  own  people  or 
of  any  other  peoples  of  the  world  " 

Now    those   words   of   our   President   either 
have  a  specific  and  general  application  or.  In 
the  larj^er  sense,  they  mean  nothing;— except, 
eventually,     bitter     disillusionment     for     us 
Americans,  similar  to  our  cvnlcal  frustration 
a    generation    ago.    when    WUsonian    Ideall.sm 
embodied  In  the  14  points  was  watered  down 
by  secret  treaties,  sordid  bargains,  and.  above 
ail.  by  a  double  standard  as  between  victors 
and    vanquished       The    American    people   are 
promised  that  the  blunders  o^  Versailles  will 
not  be  repeated.     They  are  pledijcd  a  bcT?er 
peace,    and    they    are   cheerfully    making    the 
heavy   sacrifices   asked   of    them    to   win.    not 
only  the  war.  but  the  peace  as  well      Amer- 
icans will  demand  that  the  peace  settlement 
measure  up  to  specifications      If  it  does  not 
do   so.   disappointment    and    disillusionment 
will  Inevitably  engender  a  deep-gclng  popular 
reaction.      That     reaction     may     be     labeled 
"isolationist,"  but  It  will  be  a  difTerent  fw^rt  of 
isolationism  from  that  of  last  time     A  gener- 
ation ago.  It  was  pacifi.st  in  character      Dis- 
trusted with  foreign  commitments    American* 
thought    they    could    crawl    Into    their    shell 
and   be   let    nione   if   they  minded   their  own 
budlnesx      That  fond  lllu«lon  ha<i  been  pretty 
well   destroyed,  or  It  certainly  will   be  when 
huge  Cftjiualty  ll»tit  come  in  and  when  drastic 
taxation  and  rationing  have  ground  our  living 
standnrdii    dovnt   toward   the  privation   level 
Atier  thoiM"  grim  exprrlenie«,  AmerWari*  will 
not  tw  diop*  "ed  to  hHcriflcr  and  to  iiubor(llM(i'«« 
thrlr  ai.verriKiify  to  any  in'rrniittonBl  ar^f-up 
unlrMi  they  can  be  rea«on«bly  »ure  it  m«iin« 
nerurity  and  •lability      In  (tefaull  of   that, 
thry  Will  reinnin  hravjly  arrnrd  and  rfiiflv  to 
prolyl  I  ihemM-Ue*  In  an  unitablr  world    Tl.l* 
I    menu*  (hat  the  new  iMiUtluitlam  will  be  n»- 
tlonaliMtic  anU  mtlltaut. 


Soviet  foreign  policy  will  largely  determine 
whether  America  is  to  be  cot)peratlve  or  mll- 
Itantly  Isolationist.  Stalin  Is  said  to  desire 
large-scale  American  aid  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  his  country.  But  Stalin  should  be  made 
to  realize  that  he  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
If  his  foreign  policy  Is  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  for  which  we  are  Ighting.  he  can- 
not expect  us  to  play  ball  with  him  Inter- 
national cooperation  must  cooperate.  other- 
Wise  it  Is  a  delusion  and  a  snare— which  Is 
unlikely  to  f(K>l  a  war-wise  America. 

All  this  means  that  It  Is  high  time  for  the 
so-called     United    Nations     to    get     together 
on   war   alms  as  well   as  on  grand  strategy. 
Thus    far,    they    have    done    neither      Stalin 
has  been   fighting   his   own   war    In   his   own 
way.     And.   Judging   by   the   first   glimpse   of 
his  mental  processes  given  us  by  Pravda.  he 
is   planning   his   war   alms  on    similar    lines. 
Unless  his   views  and    methods  can   be   har- 
monized with  those  of  the  western  Allies,  the 
chances    of    post-war    cooperation    are    slim. 
As  already  remarked.  It  Is  most  unfortunate 
that  this  Issue  exists,  becau.se  the  war  Is  as 
yet  far  from  being  won    and  any  divergencies 
of  viewpoint  will  be  exploited  by  Axis  prop- 
aganda.    Yet  a  hu.-h-hush  attitude  Is  foolish, 
because    the    issue    Is    irrepressible.     Indeed, 
it   Is   Stalin    himself   who   has   brought   it    to 
the    fore    by    his   Pravda    challenge      Hence- 
forth It  Is  up  to  our  statesman.shlp  to  show 
Stalin   that  his  Interest.s  are   best   served  by 
an  International   settlement  based  on  genu- 
ine, all-around  Justice  and  securitv.     If  they 
cant  get  him  to  see  that,  we  might  as  well 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  alternative. 


Report  by  the  Agricultural  Collegei  and 
Universities  in  the  Various  States  Con- 
cerning the  Serious  Shortage  of  Farm 
Labor  in  the  Various  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SCtJTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  and  the  per- 
mis-sion  granted  me  to  insert  therein  cx- 
cerpt.s  from  the  report.s  of  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  and  universitie.';  in 
the  variou.s  States,  giving  information 
concerning  the  shortage  of  farm  labor 
and  the  serious  position  that  the  farmers 
are  now  in.  at  a  time  when  we  need  to 
Increase  farm  production.  I  am  doing  so, 
believing  this  information  will  prove  to 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congrf.ss.  in  that  this  report  will  give 
them  definite  information  about  the  .se- 
rious farm-labor  problem  in  their  respec- 
tive States. 

Th''  House  Committee  on  Acrlculture 
ha.s  hfcn  working  for  quite  .some  lime, 
with  the  variou'*  departments  and  anen- 
cle.<j  connectrd  with  our  war  efforts, 
r«tp<'clally  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  hop<'  that  we  might  be  able  to 
have  them  work  out  and  agree  to  a  defi- 
nite cfKjrdinatf>d  program  whereby  farm- 
en  and  Iheir  coworkers  would  not  b« 
drafted,  and  even  at  thl*  late  date  wi 
have  b«'»n  doing  everything  poaalble  to 
have  them  >itop  the  drafting  of  men  from 
the  farm.    However,  U  appear*  that  each 
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agency  is  going  right  ahead  with  its  own 
program  without  any  regard  to  just  what 
it  is  doing  to  some  other  apency  or  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  our  war  eflort. 

If  those  agencies  are  not  going  to  get 
together  and  work  together  on  a  coopera- 
tive, helpful  basis,  then,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  that  will  do  the  needful  and 
that  will  put  an  end  to  all  of  this  con- 
fusion and  high-handed  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  these  various  agencies 
including  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

UrnvCTSTTT  or  Nevada  . 
Reno,  Nev..  Febr-uary  13.  1943. 
The  policies  being  followed  by  the  Federal 
Government  regarding  trained  agricultural 
leaders  in  the  college  of  agriculture  Is  really 
tragic  and  1«  going  to  have  disastrous  reper- 
cussions on  food  production  in  this  country 
In   the    Immediate  future.     •      •      • 

This  Is  certainly  an  extremely  short-sighted 
policy,  and  If  it  Is  permitted  to  continue  It 
Will  result  In  a  tragedy  which  will  make 
Pearl  Harbor  seem  very  Insignificant  in  com- 
parison. 

RoBiRT  Stewart. 
Df^an,  Collrge  of  Agriculture. 


Nevada  Stats   Farm   Bureau. 

Milk  production  down  29  4  percent  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  as  against  last  year,  due 
to  labor  shortage.  Directly  no  dairy  labor  or 
field  labor,  and  indirectly  to  the  sale  of  cows, 
and  farmers  going  into  adjacent  defense  In- 
dustries, because  of  lack  of  labor  to  operate. 

Beef-feeding  operations  down  40  percent 
due  to  labor  shortage.     •     •     • 

Unless  labor  situation  Improved  anticipate 
20  percent  less  hay  production.  More  cattle 
will  be  sold  In  fall  of  1943  because  there  wiU 
be  no  hay  to  feed  them.  Ten  percent  los.s  in 
hay  crop  last  year  in  the  feed  value  of  the 
hay  because  it  was  not  harvested  at  proper 
time. 

Three  thoxisand  cattle  Just  sold  because  of 
no  labor  to  feed  them 

Lack  of  labor  will  renjlt  In  reduction  in 
weight,  as  thl.s  labor  necessary  to  round  out 
the  cattle.  Lower  weights  prevailing  this 
spring  and  unless  the  feed  Is  exceptionally 
good  on  range  the  loss  of  weight  will  not  be 
made  up  by  market  time.    •     •     • 

The  percentage  of  reduction  compared  with 
normal  production  will  be  from  25  to  40  per- 
cent. Farmers  confused  with  celling  prices 
and  newspaper  stories  about  draft,  asked  to 
produce  and  Increase  his  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  and  then  no  market.  Celling 
prices  do  not  take  into  consideration  costa 
of  labor.  Feeling  of  uncertalntly  as  to  fu- 
ture. Large  operator  with  2  000  acres  plan- 
ning to  cut  hay  In  windrows,  feed  cattle, 
sell  them,  and  then  go  into  a  defense  Job 
for  the  duration  Many  hens  and  cows  go- 
ing into  meat. 

Fixmrwci:  B    Bovrrr. 

ExccutU'e  Secretary 

Thi  Riioor.  lauAND  Stats  Coi-leoe. 

Kingtion.  R.  I..  February  13,  1943 

There  are  a  number  of  ta»<*  where  dairy 
farmers  have  dinperaed  their  herda  becau>^ 
they  cannot  get  labor  Tl»ey  would  rather 
ronttniM  in  the  dairy  bustncM  if  it  were 
p<>Mlb]e. 

Th#  jMAiUry  ralnM-t  are  hMiUtlng  »lx>ut 
•  tarilttK  Ml  many  chicks  ait  u<;u«l  brcBun« 
labor  It  ah'irt.  and  f»ow  tl»*y  are  fucd  with 
the  po««ibiliiy  of  not  M>turitiK  f«-idn  with  i>i« 
proper  protein  »upplfin*»iti»  tiecenaary  to  U«- 
vel'<p  ttt-^r  bird* 

Th»  p'Mato  rniMfra  are  drfinltely  dcta/inff 
ii)«>  ordering  of  aeed  and  frrilll/^r  lUty 
itaU  the  aaO  tupertriiu-  laat  full  ut  tvA  b«inK 


able  to  get  all  their  potato  crop  out  of  the 
ground.  They  insist  that  they  are  not  going 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  raising  this  crop  again 
and  then  not  be  able  to  harvest  it. 

Certain  vegetable  growers  have  reported 
that  they  cannot  plant  and  take  care  of  tbe 
acreage  required  in  the  production  goal  pro- 
gram Tliey  will  be  glad  to  do  their  part 
if  they  can  have  the  required  labor 

Carl  R.  Woodward. 

UNi\TnisnT  or  Matni:, 
Orono.  Maine.  Febrvarp  13.  1943 

The  farm-labor  situation  In  this  State  Is 
extremely  serious.  Two-thirds  of  those  leav- 
ing our  farms  have  been  attracted  to  our 
shipyards  and  defense  Industries  because  of 
high  wages  paid  and  the  other  third  have  been 
called  by  selective  service  In  the  latter  In- 
stance, there  was  little  appreciation  either  by 
the  Federal  administration  or  by  our  local 
selective-service  boards  of  the  Importance  of 
food  at  the  outset  of  our  particlpatiori  in 
the  armed  conflict.  Consequently,  many 
skilled  farm  workers  left  to  accept  fjosltlons 
in  defense  industries  and  were  drafted  by 
our  selective-service  boards. 

Farmers  certainly  are  hesitating  or  unable 
because  of  restrictions  to  buy  fertilizer  or 
to  expand  their  livestock  and  to  some  extent 
are  holding  up  other  farm  operations  They 
face  an  indefinite  situation  as  to  the  supply 
and  quality  of  labor  necessary  to  harvest  the 
Increased  crops  and  care  for  the  added  live- 
stock they  otherwise  would  be  able  to 
manage, 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  L  Deering, 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture. 


Universitt  of  Missotnu, 
Columbia.  February  13,  1943. 

We  have  Just  completed  through  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  a  survey  cf  over 
8  000  farms  In  Missouri  representing  typical 
areas  in  the  State  and  dealing  with  the  farm 
labor  situation.  The  data  show  that  15.5  per- 
cent of  the  actual  farm  operators  (not  la- 
borers) have  left  the  farm  since  1941,  going 
Into  war  industries,  selective  service,  and 
other  activities.  During  the  same  time  12.4 
percent  of  the  actual  farm  laborers  have  left 
the  farm.  If  we  group  these  together  ard 
include  439  women  who  have  left  these  8.000 
farms  for  work  elsewhere,  we  have  a  total 
labor  loss  of  25  percent  since  1941.  which 
probably  is  a  fair  average  for  the  State. 

•  •  •  Livestock  expansion  Is  four  to  six 
times  the  expansion  in  feed  grain  and  rough- 
ages in  prospect  for  1943  as  compared  with 
1942  Most  cf  this  is  due  to  a  prospective 
farm  labor  shortage.  The  farmer  and  hia 
family  can  do  the  livestock  work  but  will  not 
be  able  to  get  the  crops  grown  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Moreover,  the  labor  left  on  farms 
will  be  less  effective  in  1943  tiian  in  1942. 

Farmers  are  expecting  to  buy  more  feed 
than  last  year,  probably  double  the  amount. 
This  will  probably  not  be  enough  even  if  it 
were  available  for  purchase,  which  does  cot 
seem  to  be  the  case  at  this  time. 

M.  F  Miller. 
Dean  and  Director. 
College  of  Agriculture . 


Cooptrative  Extenhion  Work 

m  AoRICULTtJRE  AWD  HoME  ECO- 
NOMICS. 9TATE  or  HuiitH  Caju^lina. 

Clemton,  8  C  ,  February  j:i,  li43 
h*  to  ttie  number  of  addttlonKl  worker* 
nMNl*d  during  the  next  plattting  and  cul- 
tivating snaiM/n  a*  (;<;m{)iired  witii  the  tNtl- 
m«ted  kuppljr,  14.000  farmer*  Atatf-d  that  t)i«-y 
would  it^ed  M),MA  addlttottal  woik«r«  aiid 
hMd  nu  eiitinuit«)d  suppiy  o)  VA,tiA\  worko'ts 
The  ttO.bAb  U  tUtcd  a«  i>e«il«d  In  addltU>n  to 
ihr  UMiimttted  supply 

Ihe   number  mlimhUd   (iddHional    t<H'<ii<\ 
Workers  Cyit\u%  U»«  mxt    h;iiveiit.ng  neiikou 


(the   time  of  which   varies   from   county    to 
county)  was  87,441.      •      •      • 

You  will  notice  that  in  answer  to  question 
(1)  every  county  except  Dillon  says  that  the 
farm  labor  has  been  appreciably  reduced  by 
the  military  requirements  and  by  the  draw- 
ing away  of  farm  labor  by  industrial  labor 
requirements.  Much  more  labor  is  being 
taken  away  from  the  counties  because  of  the 
attraction  of  industrial  wages  than  by  the 
military  requirements. 

You  will  also  note  that  in  answer  to  ques- 
tion (2)  that  practically  all  counties  estimate 
a  reduction  in  crop  production  on  account 
of  this  labor  situation  ranging  up  to  40  per- 
cent.     •      •      • 

Another  matter  that  has  been  mentioned 
was  the  fact  that  some  members  of  a  labor 
family  would  not  work  on  the  farm  becatise 
other  members  are  drawing  high  wages  in 
industry  and  send  enough  money  home  for 
support  for  them  without  work. 

D.  W.  Watkins,  Director. 


COOPERATrvT    EXTENSION    WORK    IN    ACRICXTLTTJRE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

State  or  Axkansas.  February  13,  1943. 

Two  main  factors  have  contributed  to  our 
difficulties:  High  wages  paid  by  industry 
have  attracted  a  large  number  of  agricul- 
tural workers  away  from  the  farms;  and  Se- 
lective Service  is  drafting  many  workers  at 
present.  The  proportion  is  about  four  and 
one-half  workers  going  into  industry  to  each 
one  taken  by  Selective  Service. 

Farmers  of  the  State  are  hesitating,  even 
at  this  late  date,  to  make  plans  for  the 
raising  of  crops  and  livestock  which  would 
involve  more  than  their  own  Individual  fam- 
ily labor.  We  believe  production  will  be  cut 
unless  something  is  done  immediately  to 
alleviate  the  situation. 

There  is  a  very  confusing  element  in  the 
pictvire  at  this  time  with  reference  to  Gov- 
ernmental assistance  on  farm  labor.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  is  in  the  State 
recruiting  farm  labor  to  go  into  Midwestern 
States  to  work  on  dairy  farms.  They  are  also 
recruiting  farm  labor  to  go  to  Florida  to 
work  in  the  fruit  harvest.  This  is  very  dis- 
turbing to  our  farmers  and  further  convinces 
them  that  certain  Government  agencies  are 
interfering  with  rather  than  trying  to  help 
out  with  the  labor  situation. 

A  clear-cut  labor  policy  needs  to  be  stated 
by  the  Government  and  esp>ecially  by  some 
agency  other  than  the  Farm  S?curlty  Admin- 
istration in  order  for  farmers  to  have  some 
definite  assurance  cf  a  stable  labor  supply. 
The  program  mu.=t  be  simple  and  straight- 
forward before  farmers  of  the  State  are  going 
to  accept  it.  They  are  tired  of  red  tape  and 
of  complicated  rules  and  regulations. 
Aubrey  D  Gates. 
A&sistant  Director. 


MISSISSIPPI  State  College, 

February  13,  1943. 

Appreciable  reduction  of  farm  labor  re- 
ported from  82  counties.  Of  the  loss.  55  per- 
cent was  from  Delta  and  south  MiSJilflslppi 
and  52  percent  from  other  counties  reported 
going  to  industrial  work.  Average  estimated 
reduction  of  crops  due  to  labor  shortage  in 
Delta  13  8  percent;  South  Mississippi.  22  per- 
cent; k'juthwc-kt  MiuUJiippI,  10  percent,  and 
Crown  Loam  (or  central  MlR«laslppl ) ,  18  S 
percent       •      •      • 

A  reduction  <ft  atreaKe  that  will  be  colli- 
vi»l<»d  wiw  rfr|^.'rt<-d  by  (ill  but  4  of  82  covulit:^ 
Kwtimated  such  reduction  ranged  up  to  80 
perc'iit  for  Pearl  River  and  Mane/xk  C*Aiti- 
tie*  (  n  the  <o«»»t.  ly\'ii  counHe*  up  to  13.8 
ptftenf  Ifctimated  rrduced  prodwtum  Ou« 
U)  till  «»;*lin«  cj-i.di'ioij*  for  Orlta,  17.2 
percent,  tfjuU)  Ml»-«iBoippi.  24  3  p»fc«nt,  and 
BK/Wn  Lt>«m,  Iti  2  i>-r<tui      •     •     • 

U.  b  UuMritMr,  Pr^i^nit 
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Colorado  State  College  or 

AORICULriRE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

February   1  !,  1943. 

with  rcepect  to  sheep,  there  was  a  con- 
jtider;ible  seHini;  (^ff  of  ewes  in  the  mountain 
region*  last  fall  becau'^e  the  supply  of  Mex- 
ican herders  and  other  sheep  herders  had 
alrei'.cly  been  severely  depleted  by  oflers  of 
Industrial  work  nt  higher  pay  and  by  recruit- 
ments into  the  amied  service.  This  ac- 
counteel  In  large  measure  for  the  low  prices 
of  ewes  on  the  Denver  marJcft  for  a  time 
laat  fall.  As  there  was  very  little  sale  for 
breeding  ewes  on  other  ranches,  the  ranch- 
men waijted  to  curtail  the  size  of  their  op- 
erations rather  than  expand. 

The  situation  Just  now  with  respect  to 
spring  crops  is  tliat  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  hes- 
itation to  going  ahead  with  ojjeratlons  in 
the  case  of  sugar  beets.  This  now  Is  only 
partly  a  price  proposition,  as  the  recent  ad- 
justment has  Improved  this  angle  of  the 
problem  However,  last  year  In  this  area 
the  United  States  Labc.r  Office  and  the  sugar- 
iK-el  companies  gn\c  rather  rlcflnite  assurance 
to  farmers  that  thne  would  he  enough  labor 
to  take  CHie  of  the  b.'.-t  harvest  A  large 
acreage  was  put  out.  there  was  a  favorable 
growing  soas<;n,  but  for  a  time  a  wet,  difB- 
cult.  harvesting  season.  The  actual  labor 
supply  nvuUable  proved  to  be  short  of  that 
v.huh  was  needed:  even  with  closing  down 
the  colifge  one  week  and  using  high-school 
students  in  addition  to  college  students, 
there  was  still  an  appreciable  shortage  of 
labor  for  beet  hp.rvesiing  Consequently,  the 
beet  growers  nre  a  little  more  careful  m  ac- 
cepting the  idea  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
labor  will  be  furnished  Many  are  now  trying 
to  get  a  hired  hand  or  two  with  families  which 
he  can  use  for  beet  harvest  labor  later  In  the 
season.     •     •     • 

It  l.«i  the  general  uncertainty,  a  conslder- 
sble  part  of  which  perhaps  cannot  be  avoided, 
that  makes  some  of  these  farmers  question 
Whether  they  can  depend  tip(  n  what  they  are 
being  tcld  about  having  plenty  of  labfjr  for 
then}  and  that  they  don't  need  to  worry 
about  that.     •     •     • 

Roy  M   Gretn,  President. 

The  Univeh.sity  or  Vermont, 

ffbruary  I .( ,  l'J43. 
There  is  in  the  State  of  Vermont  a  very  se- 
rious .-.hortage  of  farm  labtir.  so  serious,  in 
tact  that  a  large  number  of  daiiy  herd.s  have 
been  decreased  In  size  or  completely  elimi- 
nated through  sales  to  packing  houses  A 
eeot>nd  shortage  which  is  at  thr  present  time 
quite  .serious  is  the  lack  of  protein  feeds  which 
pfTetts  both  ihe  dairy  farmer  and  the  poultry 
liusbatulinan 

John  S   Millis,  President. 

University  or  Wisconsin, 

COLIKi-f    OF    ACRKflTtRE. 

y, binary  I  1,  1043. 

Tliere  b.  a  shoita^^e  of  year-round  skilled 
hired  men,  which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  jiro- 
duction  of  milk.  Very  few  of  our  permanent 
(arm  laborers  are  employed  through  the 
United  Staie.-^  Employment  Service  However. 
In  the  w.H-k  endins?  February  3,  1943.  the 
United  St.it IS  Employment  Service  (  fflces  In 
lhi.«  State  h.id  rrqueyts  for  132  married  men 
and  322  sir.ple  mm  to  work  on  farms  The 
fvrvice  had  only  20  married  men  and  26  single 
men  available  lor  consideration  by  farmers 
making  the  e  labor  requests. 

The  Wisconsin  agricultural  situation  can- 
not be  remedied  by  Government  financial  in- 
centi\es  for  more  production  of  milk,  except 
insofar  as  such  Incentive  pavments  might  be 
helpful  m  enabling  I  iriners  to  pay  wages  that 
would  more  nearly  equal  those  paid  in  indus- 
try. Alxiut  60  percent  of  the  persons  leaving 
Wisconsin  farms  have  gone  to  industry  and 
40  percent  into  the  armed  services.  We  regret 
to  say  that  the  drain  o\\  f.'.rm  labor  by  Selec- 


tive    Service     has     not     entirely     ceased     as 

yet.    •     •     • 

Canning  crops  and  sugar  beets  are  not  be- 
ing contracted  for  in  the  amounts  desired  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  labor  supply 
The  potato  acreage  of  Wisconsin  Is  not  likely 
to  reach  the  assigned  goal,  largely  for  the 
same  reason. 

Cmcb  Ci^rk. 
Acting  Dran  and  Director. 


Cooperative  Extension  Work   in 
AcRictn-TiniAL  and  Home  Economics. 

State  ok  Virginia, 
February  U.  1943. 

There  Is  a  serious  farm  labor  shortage  in 
practically  every  county  In  Virginia,  and  there 
will  be  at  least  15  percent  less  farm  laborers 
on  our  farms  m  1943  than  there  were  In  1942 
unless  somethink;  Is  done  to  alleviate  the  sit- 
uation The  agents  estimate  that  32  percent 
of  the  labor  which  has  left  the  farms  in  their 
counties  has  gone  to  our  armed  forces  and 
66  percent  has  left  the  farm  to  take  In  in- 
dustry      •      •      • 

From  surveys  recently  made  throughout 
Virginia  the  average  farmer  in  this  State  In 
1942  lost  more  than  $100  worth  of  farm  prod- 
ucts due  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
h.irvest  their  crops  on  time  We  still  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  unshucked  corn  In 
the  fields       •      •      • 

If  our  farmers  could  be  relieved  cf  the  many 
complicated  rules  and  regulations  and  be 
given  definite  assurance  of  sufficient  labor  to 
harvest  their  crops,  both  their  spirits  and 
production  would  be  materially  improved. 
It  IS  hard  for  a  farmer  to  understand  why 
he  and  memliers  of  his  family  should  work 
fiom  10  tn  12  liours  a  clay  fi>r  current  term 
wages  when  they  can  go  into  industry  and 
earn  more  than  twice  as  much  lor  an  8-hour 
day  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

Jno    R    Hutcheson.  Director. 


Universitt  or  Kentvcky. 

F'-bruary   It.    1943 

Questionnaire  every  county  agent  In  State 
shows  In  majority  counties  great  concern  on 
part  of  farmers'regHrdmg  labor  and  machin- 
ery situation.  Larjie  majority  farmers  indi- 
cate necessary  competent  labor  uniivallable 
In  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  them  to  make 
Increiised  ncreare  this  year  Definite  feeling 
less  a.-reagp  u  ill  be  under  cull Ivatlon      •     •     • 

Assurance  of  availability  of  lab<^)r  at  price 
they  can  afford  to  pey  undoubtedly  would  iii- 
creas«'  production 

II  L.  Donovan,  Preiident. 


University  of  Idmio. 
College  or  AGRicfLTiRr 
Idaho's  major  farm  enterprises  live.'^tock 
products,  rural  crops,  and  special  war  crops 
such  as  peas  and  beans  Liitxir  situation  re- 
garded as  very  serious,  particularly  for  har- 
vest season.      Immediate  action   needed. 

E    J    Iddings 


University  or  Arizona. 

February  13.  1943. 
Farmers  In  this  State  do  not  have  In  sight 
adequate  help  for  April  and  the  succeeding 
.spring  and  summer  months,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  much  heavier  fall  labor  require- 
ments Even  so  farmers  tend  to  go  ahead  In 
the  preparation  for  another  crop  year  because 
there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do  Si  me 
are  prix^eeding  on  a  smaller  sc.ile.  however 

Farm  mi>rale  became  proi;resf.iveIy  worse 
during  the  1942  fall  season,  when  labor  short- 
ages were  felt  severely  La.^^t  year's  crops  have 
not  all  been  harvested  Those  who  have  suc- 
cet'ded  in  getting  their  1942  crops  picked  are 
feeling  better  now  but  morale  will  likely  be- 
come low  again  If  labor  remains  extremely 
difficult  to  get  or  If  wages  become  very  high. 
Geo  W  Barr 
Head    Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fconomic^.  and  Rural  Sociology 


Thi  UNivErJsiTY  or  Tennessee, 

February  13.  1943. 

Farm-labor  conditions  moft  acute  In  areas 
contiguous  to  Army  camjjs,  war  industries. 
and  reservoir  construction  and  clearance 
areas  on  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers. 
These  areas  are  contiguous  to  the  best  and 
most  productive  lands  in  the  State.     •      •      • 

Manpower  on  farms  has  declined  25  to 
30  percent  and  In  some  areas  more  than  this. 
Of  this  decline,  on  the  average.  30  percent 
has  gone  into  armed  services  by  volunteering 
and  through  Selective  Service  and  70  percent 
into  industries.  66  =  3  percent  war  Industries 
and  331,  percent  nonwar  industries  War 
Industries  have  also  Uken  many  farm  women 
and  children 

Chief  reason  farm  workers  have  left  be- 
cause farm  labor  pays  $1  50  to  $1  75  per  day 
and  average  wage  war  Industries  about  t6 
per  day  and  nonwar  industries  about  *3  50 
per  day.     •      •      • 

As  result  depletion  of  labor,  f/i-mers  gen- 
erally shifting  from  cultivated  crops,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  etc.,  to  those  requiring  less 
hand  labor,  pasture,  and  hay  crops,  hogs 
and  cattle  for  example.  Farmers  in  vege- 
table and  canning  crop  areas  not  going  to 
plant  acreage  planted  last  year  or  goals  set 
for  State  unless  assured  labor  available  for 
such  crops  as  these  Labor  conditions  very 
critical  now  and  becoming  more  so  from 
week  to  week  In  view  of  the  fact  this  latxir 
Is  already  gone.  It  Is  difficult  to  know  from 
where  It  can  be  replaced  Due  to  depletions 
In  farm  labor  estimated  production  in  1943 
will  be  15  to  25  percent  less  than  In  1942  un- 
less corrective  measures  are  taken  at  once, 
and  It  Is  almost  too  late  for  the  1943  crop 
year  Food  situation  will  be  very  critical  by 
end  of  1943  and  early  1944 

C  E  Brehm,  Dirfcfor. 

UaiVBUiTT  or  Illinois. 
Collide  of  Agriculture. 

February  14.  1943. 
In  all  sections  of  Illinois,  farmers  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  farm-labor  situa- 
tion In  practically  all  counties  the  number 
of  farm  workers  has  been  appreciably  reduced 
by  men  going  into  the  armed  forces  and  Into 
industrial  employment,  and  there  has  been 
very  little  replacement  of  these  farm  worker*. 
•     •     • 

Most  competent  observers  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  unless  an  unusually  favorable  grow- 
ing season  prevails  In  1943  the  shortage  of 
labor  will  result  in  lower  en  p  yields  and  low- 
er production  even  thoigh  the  acreage  plant- 
ed is  equal  to  that  of  1942  It  Is  also  the 
general  opinion  that  the  lalxsr  shortage  Is 
more  likely  to  result  In  a  reduction  m  live- 
stock production  than  In  a  reduction  In  crop 
production.     •      •      • 

From  the  standpoint  of  maintaining  high 
production,  probably  the  most  serious  aspect 
of  the  present  situation  Is  the  adverse  re- 
action of  farmers  in  general  to  their  iiiability 
to  secure  adequate  labor  and  to  the  many 
complicated  rules  and  regulations  affecting 
production  and  prices  Due  to  a  number 
of  factors,  many  farmers  have  a  defeatist 
attitude  with  respect  to  their  production 
efforts.      •      •      • 

Farmers  have  also  reacted  adversely  to  what 
they  consider  control  of  farm  prices  while 
wages  are  not  under  comparable  control,  and 
particularly  to  such  regulations  as  the  40- 
hour  week  m  Industry  while  farmers  are 
asked  to  produce  more  with  less  labor 

Another  source  of  adver.se  reaction  of  farm- 
ers Is  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service. 
With  few  exceptions,  local  boards  have  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  commun- 
ity in  fllllne  the  quotas  sent  to  them  In 
many  agricultural  counties,  however  a  larce 
proportion  of  the<>e  quotas  must  t>e  filled  by 
farm  boys  and  farm  hands,  and  as  the  farm- 
ers see  It  the  system  of  deferred  classifica- 
tion for  farm  workers  Is  not  actually  operat- 
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Ing  In  areas  where  many  farmers  have  sons 
In  the  Berv:ce  there  seems  to  be  developing 
a  widespread  feeling  that  no  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  boys  that  have 
already  gone  and  the  ones  that  remain. 

Furthermore,  this  attitude  In  the  com- 
munites  is  reacting  on  the  young  men  of 
draft  age,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  remain  on 
the  farm  and  have  their  neighbors  think 
that  they  are  unpatriotic  or  "yellow.  "  It  ap- 
pears that  the  only  way  to  keep  these  neces- 
sary farm  workers  on  farms  \h  for  Selective 
Service  to  refuse  to  take  ihera  Into  the  armed 
forces.  In  other  words,  if  farm  boys  are  to 
be  kept  on  famus  they  must  be  f ro»  n  in  that 
occupation.  Unless  somethlag  ol  this  sort  is 
done,  food  production  will  suffer  In  1943,  tor 
these  trained  workers  cannot  be  replaced. 

H.  P.  Rusk. 
Dean  ond  Director. 

American    National    Livestock    Association 

RESOLtrnON     1 — ACRimrURAL    WORKERS 

Whereas  agricultural  workers  are  being  pi- 
rated  by   Industry;   and 

Whereas  some  local  diaft  boaids  fall  to 
give  enough  consideration  to  directions  from 
Selective  Service;    and 

V/hereas  the  sliortage  of  manpower  lor 
agrictilture  is  curtailing  the  food-production 
program :  Therefore  be  It 

RcMlved  by  the  Amer\can  National  Ltve- 
itock  AS'^ociatiun  in  annual  convention  m 
Denier.  Colo.  January  IB- 16.  1943,  That  we 
urge  the  War  Manp<iwcr  Commission  to  pro- 
Vide  more  eflective  control  of  pirating  of  agri- 
cultural woikers  by  industry,  and  that  Se- 
lective Service  provide  mandatory  defermeiits 
of   agricultural   workers. 

RESOLUTION     2 — FURIXJUGH     AND     INDUCTION     OF 
KLT   MEN 

Whereas  our  food-production  proeram  Is 
cvirtailed  due  to  manpower  int<>rference;  and 

Whereas  many  key  men  of  agriculture  have 
volunteered  or  been  Inducted  into  military 
service:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  food  administrator  to  secure 
return  through  furlough  of  these  key  men 
and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  induc- 
tion that  will  pnivide  for  assignment  to  agri- 
culture of  key  men,  and  also  provide  a  form 
of  ldentlflcatit)n  that  will  show  their  service 
in  a  capacity  as  important  as  bearing  arms. 

Purdue    UNrvEXsrrT, 

School  or  AcRicuLTtTRE. 
Lafayette.  Ind  .  February  15,  1943. 
We  have  been  making  a  survey  In  this 
St.iie  and  reports  from  88  of  our  92  county 
agents  indicate  that  about  1  out  of  every 
10  farmers  Is  really  up  against  It  so  far  as 
the  labor  situation  Is  concerned  for  1943. 
and  It  Is  safe  u^  assume  that  the  situation 
will  be  much  worse  In  1944.  The  present 
estimates  Indicate  that  from  5  to  15  per- 
cent of  tlie  crop  land  will  not  be  cultivated 
In  1943,  and  assuming  normal  weather  con- 
ditions our  feed  crops  will  be  from  10  to  25 
percent  thort  of  1942.  In  the  Intensive  crop 
areas  where  canning  crops,  etc..  are  pro- 
duced, the  farmers  are  hesitating  to  plan  for 
the  necess.nry  production  because  of  the 
labor  situation.  ai<d  some  of  the  restrictions 
that  afTect  labor  for  operating  canning  fac- 
tories is  al»o  responitlble.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  good  tomatoes  rotted 
In  the  fields  In  this  State  last  season  that 
should  now  be  in  cans.  As  the  tnatter  stands 
today.  I  would  say  that  our  prospects  for  the 
acreage  of  canning  tomatoes  and  other  can- 
ning crops  is  about  30  to  25  percent  short. 
Contracting  acreage  for  the  growing  of  hemp 
In  this  State  is  seriously  hampered  because 
of  the  labor  situation.  About  80  percent 
of  our  total  farm  production  In  this  State 
comes  from  about  40  p>ercent  of  our  furms 
Some  of  the  people  down  in  Washington  call 
them   the   big   farmers,   even   though    mott 


of  them  are  operating  farms  of  from  120 
to  240  acres  in  size.  Many  of  these  farms 
are  mechanized  and  require  skilled  opera- 
tors for  the  tractors,  combines,  mechanical 
pickers  and  other  such  equipment.  Selec- 
tive Service  has  already  removed  too  many  of 
these    essential    men.     •     •     • 

ConRiessman  Fulmer,  the  situation  Is  seri- 
ous and  a  dry  season  In  the  Corn  Belt,  such 
as  we  had  In  1936.  would  create  a  critical 
condition  that  would  rock  the  foundations 
of  this  country.  We  are  all  very  much  con- 
cerned and  are  doing  everything  we  can 
vrUh  the  limited  funds  available,  but  you 
won't  be  able  to  explain  crop  restriction. 
unwise  Selective  Service  procedure,  etc  to 
hungry  people  In  1944.  The  next  few  months 
are  vital.  Decision  and  action  are  necessary 
now.     •     •     • 

I  want  to  take  this  opporttmlty  to  thank 
you  for  the  fine  help  that  you  have  always 
given  agriculture  in  the  part. 

H.    J.    Reed. 
Dean  and  Director. 


unrverstty  of  minnesota. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Urtiversiiy  Farm.  St.  Paul.  February  13.  1943 

It  Is  our  judgment  that  our  farmers  in- 
tend to  make  every  possible  effort  to  get  the 
crcp.s  in  the  ground.  But  they  are  greatly 
concerned  about  their  ability  to  carry  through 
the  year  because  of  the  farm  labor  situation, 
without  question  this  Is  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  our  farmers,  and  next  in  line 
are  farm  machinery,  farm  supplies,  and 
transportation.    •    •     • 

Minnesota  Is  one  of  the  large  surplus 
producing  dairy,  hog.  and  poultry  States. 
Farmers  are  doubtful  whether  production 
at  present  levels  can  be  maintained  because 
of  a  lack  of  skilled  labor,  or  labor  of  any 
kind  for  that  matter.  Tlie  scarcity  of  pro- 
tein feeds  is  another  seriotis  situation  that 
will  limit  output  unlcES  a  solution  Is  found. 
Under  normal  conditions  Minnesota  farmers 
are  large  employers  of  farm  labor.  The  1939 
censu-s  reports  95.174  farms  employing  help 
at  some  season  of  the  year.  Since  then 
large  numbers  of  the  most  skilled  help  have 
left  the  farms  for  the  armed  forces  and  In- 
dustry. Consequently,  the  demand  in  1943 
will  be  much  greater  than  in  a  mere  normal 
year,  such  vs  1939.  •  •  •  Tlie  setting  of 
goals  and  the  signing  of  intentions  by  farm- 
ers to  produce  does  not  Insure  that  the  pro- 
duction will  be  forthcoming.  •  •  •  Farm- 
ers are  very  skeptical  about  any  material 
ii.'^slstance  In  obtaining  additional  farm  labor 
in  any  volume. 

W.  C.  Coffey,  President. 


Cornell  UNiATRsrrT, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y  .  February  16.  1943. 

The  Ehcrtage  of  farm  labor  Is  likely  to  re- 
duce appreciably  agricultural  production  In 
this  State  this  year  unless  farmers  are  given 
more  assurance  than  they  have  had  to  date 
that  essential  workers  will  be  deferred  from 
the  armed  forces  and  net  drawn  Into  indus- 
trial Jobs.  The  difBculty  In  getting  seasonal 
farm  help  last  year  makes  farmers  reluctant 
to  expand  production  of  cash  crops  in  1343, 
unless  prices  are  assured  which  will  remove 
some  of  the  risk  of  loss  from  unharvested 
acres  Dalr3rmen  are  most  concerned  about 
year-round  farm  help  which  already  has  been 
serlou<^ly  reduced  In  this  area.  Farmers  pro- 
dticlng  cash  crops  such  as  cabbages,  potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  onions,  and  other  market  vege- 
tables are  concerned  about  the  shortage  of 
essential  workers  to  operate  expensive  equip- 
ment throughout  the  growing  and  harvesting 
season,  and  about  the  anticipated  shortage  of 
pickers  as  the  crops  mature.  In  many  areas 
they  muat  compete  for  this  help  with  wages 
that  approximate  the  earnings  in  nearby  In- 
dustries.    •     •     • 

The  Important  factors  holding  up  farming 
operations  In  New  York  arc  the  uiiLci  laluti^s 


of  labor,  prices  of  farm  products,  machinery, 
feed,  and  the  Increasing  number  and  complex- 
ity of  regulations.  The  relative  importance 
of  each  of  these  factors  varies  with  different 
types  of  farming,  nearness  to  industrial  cen- 
ters, and  particular  commodities.  Farmers 
must  be  assured  the  Government  recognizes 
that  labor  is  essential  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion. This  can  be  done  by  the  establishment 
cf  a  national  policy  immediately,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  workable  plan  to  alleviate  the 
critical  labor  shortage.  Plans  proposed  to 
date  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  so  complicated  and  wrapped  up  in 
red  tape  that  the  planting  season  will  be  over 
before  these  plans  can  l>c  applied  effectively. 

£dmund  £zka  Day. 

Prcsidcnf. 

Caul  £,  Laod,  Dean. 

Untversitt  or  Det-aware, 
AcRicuLTtmAL  Experiment  Station, 

February  16.  1943. 

Last  October  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  made  a  survey  of  the  farm-labor 
.situation  In  Delaware.  This  labor  survey  was 
made  through  the  use  of  the  neighborhood 
leader  volunteer  system.  Each  neighborhood 
leader  was  requested  to  report  on  labor  con- 
ditions pertaiiUng  to  his  farm  and  the  next 
four  farms  down  the  road.  In  this  manner, 
every  community  was  represented,  and  every 
type  of  farm,  large  and  small,  was  also  rep- 
resented. The  survey  represented  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State. 
The  1942  farm-labor  conditions  were  com- 
pared with  thode  of  1940.  and  the  results  in- 
dicated that  the  farm-labor  supply  lost 
through  selective  service  was  about  6  9  per- 
cent of  the  1940  total,  and  the  loss  to  industry 
was  about  183  percent  of  the  1940  total. 
Some  of  the  labor  lost  to  selective  service  and 
industry  has  been  replaced  from  other  sources 
during  1942.  and.  therefore,  the  total  net  loss 
to  selective  service  and  industry  was  about 
20.6  percent.    •     •     • 

More  recently  we  have  asked  our  county 
agents  for  an  indication  as  to  conditions  In 
their  respective  counties,  and  the  summation 
of  their  observations  Is  as  follows:  That  a^- 
cultural  labor  lost  to  selective  service  Is  about 
8  percent,  and  that  agricultural  labor  lost  to 
Industry  has  Increased  to  about  30  percent; 
that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  from  10  to 
15  percent  In  the  production  ol  general  farm 
crops  throughout  the  State.  There  has  been 
no  replacement  of  year-round  regular  farm 
labor  in  the  State. 

Gecrge  L.  ScHusrni, 

Dean  and  Director. 

UNivKHSixy  OF  New  Hampshisb, 
Durham.  N.  H..  February  15.  1943. 

It  Is  estimated  that  20  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial farm  operators  are  greatly  disturbed 
and  concerned  about  the  labor  situation. 
These  operators  are  delaying  definite  de- 
cisions and  commitments  with  respect  to 
their  1943  production  plans  until  they  have 
a  more  definite  assurance  that  labor  will  be 
available.  This  feeling  of  insecurity  Is 
heightened  by  the  confusion  in  regsud  to 
uncertainty  of  securing  adequate  feed-grain 
supplies,  fertilizer,  and  other  supplies. 

A  few  individual  dairy  fiirmeis,  especially 
operatives  of  large  herds,  are  now  greatly 
handicapped  and  may  have  to  sell  if  ar- 
rangements  are   not    adequate. 

The  question  of  farm  labor  Is  getting 
pretty  bad  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
help  out  the  situation,  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  good  herds  disposed  of  in  the  near  future. 

FR£D  ENGLKHARirT, 

PretiUlent. 

Rutgers  Universitt, 
Neic  Brunstcick,  N.  J.,  February  16,  1943. 
A  farm  economist  observed:  "The  farmers 
want  to  know  who  is  In  charge.     They  don't 
caie  who  harvests  their  crops,  Just  as  long  as 
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Of    them    since    I    they  are  shy  of  the  year  round  supply  of  la- 
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the  less  of  feed  crops  through  delayed  har- 
vesting may  result  in  serious  losses  to  Uve- 
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thrv  can  h.uf  simp  assurance  that  there  »lU 
be  harvest  hunds  available  " 

The  Mtuiitson  is  probably  mo.ot  arxite  on 
dairy  fHrm.«.  »here  the  Imss  of  akillcd  labor 
ha»  boen  more  kc*«nly  felt  than  in  ether 
types  (,t  fHrmlns?  Duirymen  feel.  too.  that 
exlaiin?  price  ceilings  have  effectively  tied 
their  hanclA  .mi  that  they  cannot  compete  In 
the  labor  marlcet  with  the  State's  mai.y  war 
Industries  Next  on  the  critical  list  are  the 
vegetable  farms  Obst-rvers  are  In  general 
agreement  that  the  most  to  be  hoped  for  In 
New  Jersey  Is  maintenance  of  the  1942  acre- 
age of  vegetables  unless  the  many  existing 
uncertainties  can  be  speedily  clarined 

Th«  dairy  s-ituation  us  very,  very  serloua. 
Production,  whlrh  Increased  s»c..d;!y  from 
January  throUKh  July  1M2  be^an  to  fall  off 
In  August  and  has  been  dechning  ever  since. 
Dairymen  are  very  much  discouraged  by  the 
price  situaiu.n  and  the  shortage  of  skilled 
labor  Milking  cows  arc  gnn^  to  be  butch- 
er«l  m  record  numbers,  principally  because 
their  owners  feel  that  they  cannot  get  labor 
to  keep  them  m  pr.-duction. 

Growers  of  vegetables  are  very  much 
worried  Labor  Is  the  chief  object  of  con- 
cern In  general,  very  few  of  thtm  are  plan- 
ning to  lrjcrea.-*e  their  acreage.  A  decrease 
li  more  ll^fcly. 

Poultrymen  are  ordering  chicks  up  to  the 
capacity  of  our  halcheries      They  are  worried 

about  labor. 

RoBT.  C.  Clothier. 

President. 


not  so  much  with  the  seeding  situation  as  It    j 
will    with    the    management    of    herds    and 
flocks  of  poultry  and  livestock  and  with  the 
always  acute  harveat  situation  of  «U  crops. 

H.  L.  WAiaxiK. 

Dean  and  Director. 

CooprRATi\E  Extension  Work. 
Agricvlture  and  Hovit  Economics 

Stati:  of  North  Dakota. 

Fiirgo,  February  J.i.  l^i:*,. 

Farm  labor  Is  reported  as  having  been  ma- 
terially reduced  in  every  rejxjrting  county  by 
farm  workers  Joinhig  the  armed  forces  or 
leaving  the  farms  to  work  on  Industrial  or 
war  production.      •      •      • 

It  appears  that  there  will  be  no  material 
reduction  in  small-gram  acreage  and  flax,  but 
that  there  may  be  a  reduction  In  row  crops 
and  feiimmer  fallow  in  s-ome  of  the  counties. 

In  most  of  the  counties,  no  great  concern 
Is  Shown  about  the  passlbiUty  of  petting  the 
crops  seeded  except  for  corn  and  flax.  How- 
ever a  great  CL-ncerr.  is  evidenced  over  Retting 
the  crop-s  harvested,  particularly  vo  m  regard 
to  the  supply  of  hirvej'tlng  machinery  and 
the  labor  needed  at  that  time 

E  J   Haslerud. 
Director  of  Elten-uni. 


THE   Ohio   State   University. 

Colurnhus.  February  15.  1941. 
The  situation  in  Ohio  which  relates  to  farm 
labor  and  necessiiry  farm  supplies  Is  rather 
serious  Our  yuung  men  Iroin  the  agricul- 
tural areas  have  been  taken  into  the  armed 
forcea  and  into  Industry  to  such  an  extent 
that  farm  production  is  bound  to  .suffer  cur- 
ing the  coming  sea.son. 

In  many  sections  farmers  are  actually  plan- 
ning to  cultivate  let,*  acreage,  due  to  the  fact 
that  thev  cannot  .secure  the  necessary  labor 
or  the  nece.s6ary  machinery  or  both,  and  as  a 
result  thev  will  rot  buy  the  supplie.s  of  seed 
and  fertilizer  that  they  would  use  m  a  nor- 
mal season 

A^  ft  result  of  shortage  of  labor  and  the 
gloomy  outlook  for  production,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  farms  are  being  sold  and  their  opera- 
tions discontinued  under  the  present  man- 
Rffement  In  a  newspaper  published  In  my 
home  town  there  were  nine  such  farm  si-les 
advertised  yesterday 

Howard  L.  Bevis,  Prcsidcnf. 
John  F  Cunningham,  Dean. 

The  Universfty  or  Nf.br.aska. 

College  of  AGRicriTrp.F. 
Lincoln.   Nrhr  .   Fehritary    15.    /''-/V 

There  Is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
farm  labor  situation  here  will  be  critical  this 
year.  Nebraska  has  on  the  average  relatively 
large  farm^s  and  uses  considerable  seasonal 
latx)r. 

A  recent  State  survey  indicates  that  fully 
25  percent  of  the  farm  labor  once  available 
ha.s  been  drawn  Into  defense  work  or  into 
the  armed  forces  A  part  of  the  i^roup  were 
actual  farm  operators  a  number  of  them  hav- 
ing sold  their  equipment  when  they  were 
called  for  service.  The  majority  however, 
were  what  Is  .spoken  of  as  farm  labor  This 
survey  Indicates  that  food  pnxluctlon  In 
Nebra.ska.  with  climatic  conditions  equally 
favorable  to  la-t  year,  will  be  down  some- 
thing over  10  percent       •      •      • 

We  can  make  fie  positive  statement  now 
that  theie  will  be  reduced  agricultural  pro- 
duction m  Nebraska  this  year,  the  extent  of 
which  cannot  vet  be  determined 

W.  W   BfRR.  Dt\in. 

North  Dakota  Acricuitural  College, 

FargiK  February  i:t,  1943. 
Thi.s    States    farm-Ub<ir    situation,    in    my 
particular  Judgment,  real  acuteness  wiii  come 


Greater  North  Dakota  A.ssociation. 

Firgo,  February  13,  194^1. 
The  I'U.a  population  of  the  State  is  today 
under    600  000       From    this    State    there   has 
gone  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  the  defence 
planus  approximately  70.000.  or  mere  than  10    i 
tKTcent  of  our  entire  population,  which  rep-    ; 
resents  the  best  of  our  able-bodied  working    j 
I    force.     The  number  in  defense  work  and  In 
the  armed  forces  an?  Just  about  50  50. 

In  the  small  rural  comnuuiltles,  practically 
all    able-bodied    men    do    more    or   less    farm 
woik  dunny  the  year     They  either  own  farms, 
their   fathers   own    farms,   and    they   do    farm 
work   during   the   rush   sea.sons  of    the   year. 
I    For  the  farmers   tl^enve'.ves,   v.-.vy    have   lost 
!    their   boys   to   the    armed   service    and    their 
hired  men  to  the  defen.se  work.    This  has  cre- 
I    a  ted   a   .serious   labcr   shortage   on   our   farms 
and  the  damage  ha:*  bt>en  done.    Regvilatlons 
to  defer  these  men  that  ccmmonly  worked  on 
farms  can  help  onlv  to  a  very  limited  extent 
as  a  very  high   percentage   has  already   gone 
and   there   are   no  reason-^  for   thinking  they 
will   return   to  farm   work   during   the   dura- 
tion.     ♦      •      •      Farmers   do    not    rate   very 
highly  the  proposals  by  which  It  Is  Intended 
to  replace   trained   farm  help  with   all   sorts 
of  labor  from  the  cities.    This  type  of  help  Is 
found  useful  only  in  spade,  hoe.  and  pitch- 
fork work.     Thet;e   men   from   the  cities  can 
neither    handle    horsepower    equipment    nor 
mechanical  equipn  ent,  and  f.irme-s  are  very 
reluctant  to  attempt  to  use  this  type  of  labor 
with  their  equipment.    On  that  account  all  of 
these  proposals  that  people  from  the  cities  are 
going  to  be  sent  out  to  do  the  tarm  work  will 
amount  to  very  little. 

B    E    Groom, 

Secrcfary. 


labor  shortage  and  un.satlsfactory  retuma. 
A  considerable  number  of  cows  from  thes* 
farms  are  being  slaughtered 

E.  O.  Woodward. 
Dean  and  director. 

CooPERATnt  Extension  Work  m 

ACRICfl  TTTRE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Athens.  Ga  .  February  16.  1943. 
The  farm  labor  situation  in  this  State  1» 
definitely  acute.  It  is  progressively  becom- 
ing more  difficult  with  the  continued  loss  of 
people  from  the  farm  both  to  Indu.stry  and 
the  armed  force.«.  This  steady  stream  of  per- 
sons from  the  farm  places  our  farm  operators 
In  an  extremely  uncertain  position  with  re- 
spect to  plan.s  for  farming  in  1943.  Farmers 
are,  of  course,  doing  the  best  they  can  under 
the  circumstances,  but  a  great  deal  of  their 
planning  ha.i  to  be  done  subject  to  uncer- 
tainties that  may  cause  ma.ior  changes  In 
operations  at  mo.st  any  time  This  situation 
prevailing  Just  before  planting  time  Is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  farm 
people. 

Preliminary  indications  with  respect  to 
early  vegetables  are  that  the  acreage  of  these 
crops  will  be  less  than  in  1942  Plans  for 
these  crops  are  mostly  made  m  December 

The  heavy  rainfall  in  January  and  February 
Which  delayed  early  operations,  coupled  with 
the  shortage  of  regular  farm  labor,  will  make 
it  lmp<).sslble  for  farmers  to  prepare  as  much 
land  for  planting  and  ctiUivatmg  as  1  year 
ago  and  get  the  1943  crop  In  on  time. 

The  cultivated  acreage  in  this  Stale  In  1941 
will  likely  be  15  percent  less  than  in  1942  and 
total  farm  prtxiuction  23  percent  less  this 
year  than  last  These  reductions  will  be  due 
to  both  farm  labor  and  equipment  shortages. 


UNIVXHSITY    of  CONNECTICLT. 

COLLIXE   OF    AGRICVLTCRE. 

February  1€.  1943. 
I  From  a  survey  last  week  among  our  county 
agents.  It  appears  that  production  of  dairy 
'  products  In  Connecticut  will  probably  be 
alxmt  5  percent  leos  In  1943  than  in  1942. 
'Ihis  is  mainly  due  to  two  reasons:  (1)  Scarc- 
ity of  labor,  and  (21  lack  of  satisfactory  price. 
The  unsiitisfatlory  pr.ce  contributes  to  the 
labor  shoira^e  because  farmers  are  unable 
to   compete    with    ovir    war    Industries. 

The  farm  labor  situation  will  continue  to 
be  s?nuus  because  industry  In  Connecticut 
is  taking  on  large  numbers  of  additional  em- 
ployees. 

Some  farmers  are  changing  from  dairy  pro- 
duction to  the  raising  of  more  potatoes  In 
order  to  siwe  labor.  Some  dairy  farmers  are 
albo    quuting    business   entirely    because    of 


State  of  Ohio, 
Department  of  AcaicuiTi'Rr. 

February  16.  194T. 
H.  n.  1728  appears  to  aim  at  the  very  heait 
Of  a  serious  shortage  of  farm  labor.  The 
damage  resulting  from  proml.scucus  draft  of 
farm  laborers  Into  the  armed  forces  has  gene 
on  to  the  point  that  recovery  is  most  difficult 
Vast  quantities  of  last  years  crop  of  corn  and 
soybeans  remain  unharvestid  in  the  fields 
and  yet  we  are  now  on  the  very  threshold  of 
preparing  the  soil  for  a  new  crop  The  real 
capable  trained  men  who  could  have  saved 
the  day  by  beinc  left  where  they  were  have 
been  taken  by  Selective  Service,  m  spite  of 
any  argument  we  could  produce  as  to  future 
danger  of  shortage  of  food  supply.  Now  the 
farmers  are  forced  to  sell  their  dairies  and 
reduce  field  planting  from  sheer  necessity. 
John  T  Brown,  Director. 

St\ti:  of  Soxtth  Dakota. 
Department  of  AcRict'LTT-RF. 

Pierre,  February  15.  19  f3. 
Wish  to  state  that  It  Is  true  that  fnim 
labor  will  be  extremely  scarce  during  the 
next  crop  season,  due  to  the  selecting  and 
volunteering  of  farm  labor  and  farmers'  sons 
and  the  more  favorable  wages  and  hours  paid 
to  laborers  In  other  defense  industries  Last 
year  the  farm  labor  situation  became  more 
and  more  acute  month  by  month  as  the  har- 
vesting and  haying  procressed. 

In  my  opinion  the  labor  situation  will  be 
even  more  serious  In  1943.  unless  some  drastic 
action  Is  taken  to  restore  trained  and  com- 
petent farm  labor  to  the  farm. 

Your  committee  Is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  your  ccurageous  action  on  thes« 
matters. 

E    H    Everson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


State  of  Idaho, 
Department  of  AGRicrLrpRE. 

Botee,  February  6.  1943. 
Labor   was    an    Important    factor    In    1942. 
and   Is   going   to   be   more   serious  this   year. 
;    Statistics    show    400.000    farm    laborers    left 
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the  farm  in  1942.  many  of  them  since 
harvest  was  completed.  To  produce  more 
foodstufTs  with  less  labor,  when  we  were  very 
short  last  year.  Is  out  of  the  question.  We 
must  get  this  help  back  We  haven't  any- 
thing yet  to  offer  to  Induce  them  to  come 
back.  We  cannot  compete  with  war  Indus- 
tries with  wages.  If  these  men  are  even 
drafted  back  on  the  farms,  I  don't  believe 
they  win  be  much  help  because  of  the  high 
wapes  and  short  hours  they  have  been  work- 
ing they  will  be  unwilling  to  work  farmer 
hotirs.  The  only  chance  I  see  of  getting 
them  back  is  If  food  gets  short  and  too  hard 
to  get  In  some  of  these  crowded  centers. 
Then  they  may  come  back  on  the  farm  to 
get  something  to  eat. 

HARVET    SCHWENDIMAN. 

Commi'-sioncr. 

Department    of    Agricultvre 
AND  Commerce, 
State  of  Mississippi, 
Jackson.  February  16,  1943. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  fair  approach 
to  the  situation  that  confronts  the  American 
farm  today,  and  unless  something   is   done 
to  stabilize  farm  labor,  I  fear  that  there  are 
going  to  be  many  disappointed  high  officials 
on  tlie  amount  oi  foods  produced  in  1943.     I 
fear  they  have  not  realized  the  seriousness 
o   the  situation,  and  should  the  weather  con- 
ditions be  abnormal  with   the  other  condi- 
tions as   they  are.   this  country   would   face 
a  serious  situation. 

Si  Coblet, 
Commis.'ioucr. 

Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  Cullrge.  Pa..  February  16.  1943. 
Tlie  majority  of  farms  In  Pennsylvania  are 
classed  as  general  farms;  that  Is,  having  sev- 
eral sources  of  income.  Roughly,  70  percent 
of  our  cash  income  Is  from  dairy,  poultry, 
and  eggs.  hogs,  beef  cattle,  and  sheep.  The 
other  30  percent  of  the  Income  is  from  cash 
grains,  hay.  potatoes,  tobacco,  apples,  truck 
crops,  and  ml'^ccllaneous 

The  labor  required  on  these  farms  produc- 
ing the  major  part  of  our  Income  is  .skilled 
labor  hired  by  the  month  or  year.  It  is  the 
type  of  labor  that  is  mott  scarce  and  no 
replacements  are  available.  Replacements 
cannot  be  recruited  and  trained  in  a  few 
weeks  to  a.ssunie  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  and  feeding  livestock  and  operating  ex- 
pensive farm  machinery.  If  the  drain  of 
this  type  of  labor  from  farms  is  not  stopped 
and  a  new  supply  provided,  there  will  be  a 
curtailment  of  agricultural  production  this 
year. 

At  present  lured  men  beyond  38  years  are 
leaving  farms  quite  rapidly  for  Industry. 
These  men  can  make  t.iiB  shift  without  en- 
dangering thfcir  draft  status.  Also,  we  are 
finding  more  evidence  each  week  that  the 
farmers  beyond  50  years  are  definitely  plan- 
ning to  reduce  both  acreages  of  crops  and 
numbers  of  livestock  to  what  they  can  han- 
dle with  the  family.  They  say  that  they 
have  had  to  work  too  hard  this  past  year, 
and  they  cannot  physically  stand  the  long 
hours  and  the  pressure.  Many  of  them  are 
developing  heait  trouble  and  high  blood 
pressure. 

At  farm  sales  and  cooperative  auction 
sales.  It  has  been  noticed  that  heifers  and 
calves  are  largely  being  purchased  by  the 
butchers.  The  prices  are  so  high  that  the 
farm.er  feels  that  he  cannot  pay  the  price 
and  carry  them  until  they  come  Into  produc- 
tion. With  all  these  cow  replacements  and 
cull  cows  going  to  the  butcher  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  can  happen,  and  that  la  re- 
duced numbers  of  cows  In  milk  production. 
Market  gardeners  have  not  a*  yet  bought 
tlvir  supplies  of  seed  and  fertilizer,  because 
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they  are  shy  of  the  year  round  supply  of  la- 
bor which  they  must  have.  The  general 
consensus  of  opinion  Is  that  there  wUl  be 
marked  decreases  of  production  this  year  If 
the  labor  supply  Is  not  made  adequate  even 
with  normal  growing  weather.  With  unfa- 
vorable weather,  total  production  will  be  an- 
other 10  to  20  percent  less. 

R.  D.  Hetzel,  President. 


Michigan  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science. 

East  Lansing.  February  16.  1943. 
I  would  like  to  advise  you  that  from  a  re- 
cent survey  made  by  our  farm  management 
department  covering  21(/  farms,  selected  at 
random.  In  three  counties  our  survey  shows 
that  57  percent  of  the  1942  work  on  the  farm 
was  done  by  the  farmer  himself,  32  percent 
by  his  family,  and  11  percent  by  nired  help. 
Farmers  Indicated  that  one -half  of  our  hired 
help  which  they  had  last  year  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  1943.  This,  together 
with  sons  which  have  left  the  farm  for  mili- 
tary service,  equalled  6  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  on  the  farms.  One-third  of  these 
farmers  said  they  did  not  have  enough  help 
even  In  1942.  Three-fourths  of  the  farmers 
expected  to  have  the  same  labor  supply  in 
1943  as  last  year.  Some  of  the  other  one- 
fourth  lost  as  much  as  half  of  their  labor 
force  and  Indicated  that  experienced  replace- 
ments were  not  available.  Generally,  those 
having  a  labor  shortage  were  the  larger  farm- 
ers where  the  heaviest  production  took 
place.  •  •  •  Farmers'  morale  Is  needed 
today  more  than  ever  before  and  some  of 
the  seemingly  thoughtless  and  misinformed 
regulations  that  are  now  confronting  farmers 
Is  not  adding  to  their  morale. 

Ernest  L.  Anthony. 

Dean  of  Agriculture. 


the  loss  of  feed  crops  through  delayed  har- 
vesting may  result  in  serious  losses  to  live- 
stock producers  late  In  1943  and  Into  1944 
These  losses  will  further  decrease  the  avail- 
able supplies  of  beef  and  lamb  and  also  wool 

Every  Indication  at  present  points  to  a 
serious  labor  shortage  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  In  Montana  In  1943,  After  the  ex- 
periences of  1942,  the  producers  of  sugar 
beets  will  be  very  much  Inclined  to  plant 
sugar  beets  In  accordance  with  the  labor  In 
sight. 

Pleas  from  producer  groups  made  as  early 
as  April  1942,  calling  for  the  protection  of  the 
supply  of  experienced  farm  and  ranch  labor 
before  the  ranks  were  depleted  went  un- 
heeded. 

Clyde  McKee, 
Dean  and  Director. 


Montana  State  College. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Bozeman.  Fvbriiary  15.  1943. 
Lambing  time:  Montana  is  an  important 
sheep  State.  The  1940  census  of  the  United 
States  credits  this  State  with  over  3.000.000 
head  of  ewes  and  lambs  Outside  of  some 
farm  flocks  most  of  these  sheep  are  grazed  in 
bands  of  1,000  to  1,200  head,  with  a  single 
operator  exercising  supervision  over  one  to 
15  or  20  such  bands.  Sheepmen  are  antici- 
pating serious  losses  of  lambs  and  ewes  at 
lambing  time,  due  to  the  shortage  of  ex- 
perienced men.  Anticipated  losses  will  mean 
less  lamb  and  mutton  and  also  less  wool  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Cattlemen  expect  the  labor  shortage  to 
affect  their  operations  most  through  the  sea- 
son of  harvesting  hay  and  other  feed  sup- 
plies. 

Sugar-beet  labor:  There  is  a  rather  strong 
opinion  prevailing  that  the  acreage  of  sugar 
beets  to  be  planted  In  Montana  in  1943  will 
depend  quite  largely  upon  the  amount  of  ex- 
perienced beet  labor  In  sight  at  planting  time 
this  spring.  Estimates  based  on  the  amount 
of  experienced  labor  now  in  sight  place  the 
acreage  of  sugar  beets  in  Montana  for  1943 
at  20  to  25  percent  less  than  was  planted  In 
1942.  Incidentally,  the  sugar-beet  crop  Is 
the  major  crop  In  Montana  which  would 
influence  the  use  of  commercial  fertiliezrs. 

Harvest  time :  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
because  of  serious  overlapring  of  farm  and 
ranch  operations,  such  as  weeding  beets  and 
beans,  harvesting  and  threshing  small  grains, 
harvesting  both  tame  and  wild  hay,  the  har- 
vesting of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes,  and  the 
planting  of  winter  wheat,  the  most  critical 
spot  In  the  1943  farm  and  ranch  labor  situa- 
tion will  occur  during  the  summer  months  or 
through  the  harvest  period.  We  not  only  an- 
ticipate serious  losses  of  war  crops  due  to 
labor  shortage  at  harvest  time  but  in  addition 


Kansas  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science. 

Manhattan,  February  15.  1943. 
Discussions  which  I  have  had  with  farmers 
as  recently  as  last  week  (Farm  and  Home 
Week  here)  Indicate  Increasing  apprehension 
among  farmers  regarding  aggravated  labor 
shortages.  Several  fanners  who,  by  extraor- 
dinary effort  are  able  to  carry  on  their  winter 
operations,  expressed  to  me  their  fear  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion when,  m  addition  to  the  care  of  live- 
stock, corn  cultivation,  haying,  and  small- 
grain  harvest  occur  at  approximately  the 
same  time  next  summer.  Naturally  there  is 
considerable  doubt  among  farmers  about  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  prcxiuction  at  1942 
levels,  to  say  nothing  of  increased  production. 

F.  D.  Farrell, 

President. 

Louisiana  State  UNrviRsrry. 
Acrictjltural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Baton  Rouge.  La.,  February  16.  1943. 

In  regard  to  the  farm  labor  situation  and 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  shortage.  I 
wish  to  comment  as  follows: 

First.  We  have  Just  completed  a  survey  of 
this  situation  covering  the  whole  State  of 
Louisiana.  While  this  survey  was  not  • 
house-to-house  canvass,  we  did  contact  some- 
thing like  840  communities  in  the  State 
through  our  agents. 

Second.  The  survey  Indicates  that  there 
will  be  a  25-percent  reduction  in  crops  during 
the  year  1943  due  to: 

(1)  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  replace 
labor  which  has  left  the  farm. 

(2)  Farmers  are  hesitating  to  make  plans 
cue  to  the  uncertainties  which  exist. 

(3)  The  proposed  program  of  transferring 
city  people  to  farms  doesn't  meet  with  ap- 
proval due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are 
skeptical  as  to  the  ability  and  sincerity  of 
such  people  who  have  not  had  farm  experi- 
ence. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
predict  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  pro- 
duction for  the  year  1943.  I  might  state 
frankly  also  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  large 
number  of  farmers  that  they  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  In  this  whole  program. 

J.  G.  Lee.  Jr.. 
Dean.  College  of  Agriculture. 


South  Dakota  State  College  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  February  16, 1943. 
In  this  State  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  put 
in  a  crop,  but  the  most  serious  labor  shortage 
may  be  expected  to  occtir  at  harvest  time. 

The  general  estimate  is  that  there  may  be 
a  10-percent  decrease  In  production  due  to 
labor  shortages,  and  some  of  these  other  fac- 
tors I  have  mentioned. 

Ltman  E.  Jackson, 

President. 
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Nkw  Mecico  Coi-LIg*  or  Ac«i- 

rTIITTRI    ^ND  Mr.i  HANTr   A«TS. 

state  Collegf  .V   M-x    f\-nr\iary  15.  1943. 

Pnnn  labor  in  \.h\*  hfob  will  b*  Inadequate 
Uj  mf^t  the  demands  made  upon  the  farmers 
for  pr.'dMrlloii  dtirlne  the  coming  year 
•  •  •  It  ha*  been  e.stlmHted  by  our  county 
agents  and  ether  ntrrlciil-urists  that  produc- 
tion will  be  not  lagher  but  lower  for  the  com- 
ing year  than  It  w.i.'-  f.-r  the  year  Ju^t  past 
for  the  reasons  stated  abnve 

J   w   Branson. 
Dean  of  the  Collrge. 

OREcnN  Btati:  Coiusc*. 
CoRVALMs.  F>*^'uary  16.  1943. 

In  most  cases  farmeib  are  Increasing  acre- 
ages of  easenlial  crop?.  Sefdini?  dates  are 
far  en<)u:;h  abend  fo  inrm'^rs  can  defer  final 
decisions  pendlnn  developments  in  the  labor 
Pitviation. 

P»rme;s  are  worrying  aOout  farm  labor  and 
trnstmK  th;it  Federal  authorities  will  take 
the  neceasuirv  action  to  nieei  the  situation 

At  the  pref-ent  time  the  Inbor  situation  Is 
m.>Rt  acute  with  bl«  sheep  and  cattle  ranchers 
und  on  dairy  farms  where  ycar-around  expe- 
rienced men  workers  are  required  The  work 
C«nnot  be  done  by  women  and  children 

Farm  waires  are  polntf  up  f  istcr  than  farm 
prices  a-^  evidenctd  bv  the  fact  that  f.»rni 
wages  iidvanc{-d  260  percent  of  the  1&35  39 
Bvern^re.  while  farm  prices  have  advanced 
187  percent  for  the  same  period 

The  pressure  for  ajirlcultural  lab<ir  Is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  Ore<?on  Ijecause  the  agrl- 
ctiltural  areas  are  adjacent  to  large  forests 
wlUrh  are  a'so  at  a  peak  de-nand  for  labor 
In  addition  to  Thl-.  w.-  a:e  m  t>-'.e  cenirr  ut 
a  gresi'  dpfense  \v  'ik  co'-ctTtriitioTi  devoted 
prlnclpallv  to  shipbuilding  and  airplane  con- 
struction extendlnt?  from  southern  California 
to  Seattle  Al.-o  nev.-  truinini?  bases  for  the 
military  forces  whhh  have  been  recently 
constructed  are  taking  civilian  labor  lor  oper- 
ntlon  of  these  bases,  thus  rrcaiinc  intense 
compeUtlon   for    available    manpower 

A    L.  Stuand.  President. 


West  Vircxnia  Universitt, 
^f.,rga'ltou•n.  February  16.  1943. 

Mr  Bradford,  of  our  deparlnienl  of  uKricul- 
tural  economics.  B«nt  lelttrs  to  225  West 
Virg'niii  dairymen  Just  a  few  days  u^o.  a.-.k- 
Ing  for  a  rrply  on  the  i\umbcr  of  men  netnled 
to  carry  rn  their  work  duung  Uie  coming 
year  To  dale  82  rtplits  havt  botn  received 
frrm  17  cciuntii-s  In  the  State  wiih  the  fol- 
K>wlng  re!5Ults;  These  S2  c'.auynufn  rtjxat  that 
they  need  and  would  gladly  hue.  U  avail.ible, 
a  to'al  uf  66  full-time  ram  In  addllion.  lluy 
will  need  Mime  part-time  help  iluiing  the  busy 
season  If  these  replies  are  typical  of  labor 
Tue'ls  .n  ccmmcrclal  (!.ury  farms  thrvURhout 
the  State.  It  is  appaienl  that  the  laUr  situa- 
tion oii  dairy  farm.s  1«  already  crliiral  The 
marketinc  of  female  ciillle  has  Increa-^-d  very 
greatly  in  the  past  several  months,  and  many 
dairymen  have  gone  cut  of  business.  The 
sericu.s  labiir  situation  last  fall  Is  going  to  be 
far  m.-ire  serious  this  year,  and  all  agencies 
are  making  every  efTort  to  try  to  provide  for 
the  smiatl.n  well  In  advance  of  nei^d. 

Moml->ers  of  Uil-  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agncultur-il  Efoi.omic-  are  now  Wvrking  In 
one  of  the.se  areas  and  find  that  Uiere  Is  very 
little  liibor  which  could  l>c  called  upon  or 
recruited.  A  good  many  workers  have  al- 
ready been  recruited  In  this  State  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  trans- 
ferred U)  other  States  for  work,  and  that  re- 
cruitment is  still  going  on.  Howrver.  Mr. 
Biudford's  impression  is  that  It  is  going  to  b« 
Increasingly  difBcult  to  recruit  workers  from 
these  areas  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  able-bodied  workei-s  have  already  gone. 
C.  E.  Lawall,  President. 


Alabama  PoLTTWiiwir  iNSTmiTE. 

Aubxirn,  February   17.    1943. 

SlMMM«Y  OF  FA«M   LaBO«   SUIVTY 

(1)  Has  faim  labor  In  your  county  been 
appreciably  reduced  by  farm  workers  Jolnlr.g 
the  armed  forces  (cf  any  kindi  either  as 
volunteers  or  as  selectees;  and  by  leaving  farm 
for  Uiduslrial  work?  Answer  yes  or  no  Es- 
timate percent  of  farm  workers  gone  to  armed 
forces  and  percent  to  indu.-try 

All  67  county  agents  answered  "yoi"  to  the 
first  part  of  this  question.  On  the  last  part 
they  estimatec  41  percent  to  armed  forces;  59 
percent  to  Industry 

(2)  If  your  answer  Is  "yes"  please  state 
percent  you  estimate  crop  production  will  be 
reduced  this  year  by  labor  loiises. 

About  21  percent. 

(3 »  Has  there  been  any  replacement  of  farm 
labor  in  your  county?  If  .'^o,  how  does  num- 
ber of  replr cements  comp;ire  with  workers 
leaving  f.;rms  last  2  years? 

Fifty-eight  counties  replied  "none";  8  re- 
plied    very  small."  or  •negilblble." 

(4)  Is  there  a  shortage  of  larm  implements 
In  your  county  In  such  quantity  a-s  to  mate- 
rially affect  production? 

Fortv-aine  counties  replied  "yes";  10  "no"; 
7  "small   ;  1  did  not  reply. 

(5»  Do  other  causes  exlfit  which  are  likely 
to  reduce  pnxluction?  If  so.  to  what  extent? 
What  are  they? 

All  answered  "yes."  Thoy  list  Inadequate 
fertilir.er.  feeds.  implemenU.  wire,  and  In- 
secticides Many  menllont  d  price  ceilings 
With  which  farmers  are  disajitlsficd  Tuca 
and  trucks  were  also  libted 

(6 1  Will  there  be  an  acreage  reduction  in 
cultivation  as  compared  with  last  year?  If 
so.  to  wti.Tt  extent.' 

The  answer  to  this  Is  16  ,'S  percent. 

(7)  Compared  with  normal  production, 
what  percent  of  reduction.  If  any.  do  ycu 
estimate  will  result  from  all  existing,  condi- 
tions? 

The  answer  to  this  Is  23  4  percent. 

P    O    Davis,  Dirt'Cfor. 

Alabama  Poittxchnic  iNsriTi-rr. 

Auburn.  February  JU.  1943 
Farmers  need  to  retrieve  labor  losses  In  ad- 
dition lo  holding  what  thev  n<  w  have.  Like- 
wise, farmer"^  must  be  given  enough  equip- 
ment, fertilizer,  and  feed  They  produce 
most  of  their  teed  but  many  must  buy  certain 
protein  feeds  that  are  obtained  throuith  man- 
ufaclurinp  prcK-e.-Jses.  •  •  •  Since  the  war 
began.  England  has  Increased  her  food  pro- 
duction by  30  percent  By  rationing,  econo- 
mizing, arid  adjusting  they  now  produce  twn- 
thirds  of  what  they  eat.  whereas  before  the 
war  they  produced  only  one-third  They 
m.ule  tiinuiii;  No.  1  in  reward-,  m  op- 
portunities Their  farm  wages  are  higher 
than  industrial  wage-.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  Cher  hand,  farm  wages  are  only  a 
minor  fraction  of  industrial  wapes  ai.d  there 
are  ether  farming  handicap.^  due  to  relative 
wages.  •  •  •  No  other  group  of  people 
are  more  patriotic;  and  farmers  will  do  the 
tery  best  that  they  can  with  what  they  have 
and  their  opportunities  But  maximum  pro- 
duction cannot  tie  attained  on  patriotism 
alone,  or  patrl'nism  with  prices  of  fiirm  prod- 
ucts 8ub.sta!.tlally  below  the  level  of  fair 
competition  with  other  groujis 

P  O  Davis.  f>irector. 

MASSACursTTTS  State  Coir.rcE. 

ACRKTJT  TVKI  AND  HOMI   Ec-QNOMICS. 

Amherst.  February  19,  1943. 
The  farm  labor  supply,  so  far  a.«  pfrmancnt 
ye:u--rout'.d  help  Is  concerned.  Is  veiy  critical. 
Experienced  help  Is  not  available  at  any  price 
and  It  Is  very  difficult  to  find  even  Inexpe- 
rienced year-round  workers  at  prices  which 
farmers  can  afTord  to  pay.     8o  far  as  seasonal 


workers  are  concerned,  we  feci  that  we  will 
be  able  to  carry  on  reasonably  well  because 
of  the  large  urban  population  which  jaipplus 
large  numbers  of  high-schi>  1  youth  and  other 
types  of  workers. 

The  lab«  r  supply  has  been  rt^duced  consider- 
ably m  every  county  Approximately  one- 
third  have  Joined  the  arnud  forces  either  as 
volunie<  rs  or  as  selectees  and  ahinit  two- 
thmls  havf  left  th^  farm  U-  woi  k  in  industry. 

It  IS  commonly  estimaUKl  that  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  products  will  be  reduced  from  5 
to  40  percent,  depending  up^  ii  the  ct)mmodity. 
In  Bristol  Cimnly  the  fresh  vegetable  prtUui  - 
tion  Will  probably  be  reduced  from  30  to  40 
percent  and  it  is  also  estimated  thai  market 
gardening  m  Plymcu'h  County  will  be  re- 
duced by  about  30  percent  and  cranberry 
prixluct:cn  by  26  percent. 

In  most  of  the  counties  there  will  be  some 
acreage  reduction  In  cutlivatinn  unless  some 
very  dt  ftnltf  relief  Is  in  .«lght  Immediately 

Farmers  are  hesitant  to  buy  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer and  to  make  plan*  for  planting  be- 
cause they  do  not  .«ee  the  labor  fu;-  caring  for 
the  crops  and  harveytli.g 

One  of  the  important  things  that  makes  It 
dltBctilt  to  keep  farm  work'-rs  on  the  farm  is 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  people  that 
all  youn?  men  shnuid  be  ;n  tinlform  and  that 
a  farm  worker  who  asks  for  determent  Is  apt 
to  be  called  yellow. 

Rot  E   Moseii. 
Eiterision  Economist.  Farm  Managrment. 

Utah  State  Ac.riclltvr.\l  CoiiEcr. 

Logan.  Utah.  February  16.  1943. 
From  contacts  with  farmers  In  farm  meet- 
ings recently  attended  In  several  counties  of 
the  Slate,  and  In  rather  close  contact  with 
farm  groups  In  Cache  Cnunty.  It  appears  that 
we  shall  have  dlflicult  problems  in  securing 
certain  types  of  farm  labor.  Tliere  will  ba 
seme  tendency  to  pUint  crops  which  require 
less  labor,  such  as  substituting  pasture  and 
grains  for  sugar  beets,  although  it  Is  quiu> 
probable  that  hand  later  lur  ^ugar  beeU  can 
and  will  he  recruited  from  small  towns  In 
the  rural  areas.  It  will  probably  be  more 
difficult  lo  secure  labor  to  tr.ke  care  of  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows,  a  flock  (f  chicken* .  to  irri- 
gate, and  to  operate  farm  machinery.  Farm 
boys  who  are  accustomed  to  this  type  of  work 
are  fcemg  taken  by  the  selective  service  In 
large  numbers 

E1.MER  George  PrrxasoN, 

President. 

N  ^RTH  Caroiin*  State  Colutce 

or  ACRHairTUaE  and   ENCINEIiUNC. 

Raleigh.  February  23.  19  43. 
RrportB  from  96  coimlies  indicate  crop  acre- 
age reduction  this  year  11  percent  and  a 
16-percent  decrease  total  pnxluctlon.  Mam 
cause  lack  of  labor.  Many  counties  report 
practically  no  slnele  men  left  on  farms  Of 
those  leaving  60  percent  pone  into  Industry, 
40  percent  to  Knay. 

I     O.    SCHAUB. 

Director  of  Extension. 
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Univehsitt  or  Flortda. 
Gainesville.  February  13.  1943. 
As  you  no  dcubt  arc  aware.  Florida  Is  now 
In  the  nUdst  of  the  harvesting  season  of 
fruits  and  vegeublea,  and  wUh.ut  qucstloa 
the  State  at  this  time  has  an  tnadequnto 
supply  of  labor  for  all  of  Us  agricultural 
and  related  activities.  Tills  shortage  pre- 
sumably Is  due  to  selective-service  require- 
ment^, wage  differ  en  tl.tls  resulting  In  a  fur- 
ther hia\y  dralu  from  farms  to  the  better 
paying'  war  iiidustrlcs  or  t;overnment;U  activ.- 
ties  und  in  some  areas  to  refusal  of  labor  to 
work  full  time.  This  la.'t  in  some  sections 
Is  reported  as  a  very  seri'us  factor,  and  that 
with  full-time  work  the  labor  shortage   in 


tuch  areas  would  be  eased  considerably.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  reported  that  in  some  sec- 
tions complete  harvests  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  crops  will  not  be  possible  and  that  In 
the  Everglades  the  sugarcane  harvest  Is  far 
behind  schedule  Dairies  are  also  affected. 
•  •  •  Farmers  cannot  but  feel  uncertain 
as  to  future  acreages  and  crops  they  may 
be  able  to  plant  and  harvest.  With  Florida, 
the  labor  situation  Is  only  one  of  several  fac- 
tors. Fertilizer  shortages  appear  In  the  of- 
fing (fertilizers  are  vital  to  our  production) 
and  crate  material  fcupplles  of  some  types  are 
becoming  Inadequate  Probable  future  defi- 
ciencies in  farm-machinery  replacements  are 
also  causing  concern,  and  further  increase 
of  mechanization  to  replace  or  augment  labor 
does  not  seem  possible.  Gasoline  and  tire 
restrictions  also  have  a  definite  bearing,  but 
the  conditions  affecting  their  procurement 
seem  to  have  Improved  somewhat  wi.hin  the 
past    few    weeks. 

JNO.  J  TiCEUT,  Pre.'iident. 


Address  of  President  Manuel  Quezon  to 
Hit  Countrymen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  TTiE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
recently  delivered  by  Pre.<;ident  Manuel 
Quezon,  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
uoalth,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  depar- 
ture from  Correpidor.  This  speech  was 
sent  over  the  short-wave  radio  to  the 
Filipino  people  by  President  Quezon.  It 
is  full  of  encourapement  and  patriotism 
and  its  valuable  admonitions  are  appli- 
cable to  our  own  country.  I  think  it  is  a 
speech  which  is  very  well  worthy  of  being 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.-: 

My  beloved  countrymen,  one  year  ago  today 
I  began  my  long  odyssey  which  started  from 
Corregidor  and  ended  in  this  great  capital 
of  the  United  States  It  Is  now  my  duty 
to  report  to  you  on  what  we  have  accom- 
plished during  this  year. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  from  the 
first  day  of  the  Invasion  of  our  country  by 
Japan,  the  J.ipanese  have  directed  tlieir  prop- 
aganda at  convincing  you  that  Japan  is 
our  friend  and  liberator.  Your  an.swer,  our 
answer,  has  been  to  fight  them  to  the  bitter 
end.  The  flower  of  our  youth  died  side  by 
side  with  their  American  comrades  in  de- 
fense of  our  country,  our  liberties,  and  the 
American    and   Phtlipplne   flags. 

The  suriendtr  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
did  r.ot  end  that  epic  struggle.  Even  the 
broadcasts  from  Tokyo  that  now  and  then 
tell  of  tiie  stern  and  cruel  measures  taken 
by  the  Japanese  Army  in  the  Philippines 
against  Filipinos  reveal  that  our  people  have 
not  accepted  defeat,  and  as  best  they  can, 
they  are  stiU  fighting  the  Invaders  at  what- 
ever cost 

But  Japan  is  bent  upon  winning  your  good 
Will  by  every  possible  device — if  she  can. 
Knowing  that  independence  is  the  cause  for 


which  our  forefathers  fought  and  died; 
knowing,  too.  that  we  have  stood  by  Ameri- 
ca because  she  has  made  good  her  pledge  to 
make  our  people  free  and  Independent,  Jap- 
anese propaganda  has  been  Insistently  tell- 
ing you  that  you  must  not  have  faith  In 
America,  and  that  the  Independence  of  our 
country   will    only   come   from    Japan. 

In  line  with  this  policy  of  deceit.  Premier 
Tojo.  at  the  last  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet, 
has  again  reiterated  his  statement  made  last 
year  that  Japan  is  ready  to  grant  independ- 
ence to  the  Philippines.  Assuming  that  to- 
morrow Japan  was  to  declare  the  Philippines 
an  Independent  nation,  what  would  that 
mean?  It  would  merely  mean  that  the 
Philippines  would  be  another  "Manchukuo" — 
a  government  without  rights,  without  powers, 
without  authority  A  government  charged 
only  with  the  duty  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the 
Japanese  rulers  After  the  tragic  end  of 
Korea's  independence,  in  utter  disregard  of  a 
solemn  pledge  to  respect  it.  it  would  be  worse 
than  folly  to  rely  on  any  promise  made  by  the 
Japanese  Government. 

Vis-^-vis  Manchukuo  and  Korea,  let  us  go 
over  our  association  with  the  United  States: 
Coincident  with  the  organization  of  civil 
government  in  the  PhUlppines  in  the  early 
years  of  the  American  regime,  the  Filipino 
people  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  worship,  and  all  the  other 
freedoms  guaranteed  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  deprive  the  Filipinos  of 
these  rights,  for  they  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Itself. 

With  the  help  of  the  United  States,  we 
made  steady  progress  in  every  field  of  human 
endeavor  and  rapid  advance  in  the  practice 
of  self-government.  At  last  America  gave  us 
complete  autonomy  on  matters  affecting  our 
domestic  affairs,  preparatory  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Republic  which  was 
set  for  the  Fourth  cf  July  1946.  We  were  a 
happy  and  prosperous  people  when  Japan, 
without  the  slightest  provocation  on  our  part, 
brought  sufferings,  death,  and  havoc,  and  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  freedom  in  our 
country. 

But  our  sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain. 
By  our  decision  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the 
United  States,  by  our  heroism,  and  by  our 
loyalty  to  the  American  flag,  we  won  a  battle 
greater  than  we  lost.  Our  decision  and  our 
heroism  have  won  for  our  people  real  free- 
dom for  all  time. 

You  know  what  President  Roosevelt  said 
in  his  proclamation  to  the  Filipino  people 
on  December  28,  1941.  These  were  his 
words:  'I  give  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines my  solemn  pledge  that  their  freedom 
will  be  redeemed  and  their  independence 
established  and  protected.  The  entire  re- 
sources in  men  and  materials  of  the  United 
States  stand  behind  that  pledge." 

Not  only  that.  President  Roosevelt  has.  in 
effect,  already  given  the  Philippines  recog- 
nition as  an  independent  nation. 

On  my  arrival  m  Washington,  he  rendered 
me  honors  due  only  to  the  heads  of  inde- 
pendent governments.  He  met  me  at  the 
railroad  station  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Irterior,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  other  high  ofBcials.  Mrs.  Quezon  and  I 
were  his  official  guests  at  the  White  House. 
He  has  recognized  our  right  to  take  part  in 
the  Pacific  War  Council  with  Great  Britain, 
China,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  self-gov- 
erning Etominlons  of  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  presides  over  the  council  table. 
In  the  name  of  the  Philippines,  I  am  a 
signatory  to  the  Atlantic  Charter.  We  are 
one   of   the   United  Nations,    And   whether 


the  war  is  over  before  or  after  July  4,  1946, 
the  date  fixed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Philippine  Republic,  I  am  certain  that  we 
shall  have  our  own  representation  in  the 
peace  conference. 

Japan  now  promises  you  Independence. 
That  promise  means  less  than  nothing.  Our 
Independence  Is  already  a  reality,  since  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  his  several 
ofBcial  acts  enumerated  above,  has  given 
recognition  to  the  Philippines  as  possessed  of 
the  attributes  of  full  nationhood.  The  only 
thing  lacking  Is  the  formal  establishment  of 
the  Philippine  Republic.  This  cannot  hap- 
pen until  our  country  is  liberated  from  the 
invader — until  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  can 
exercise  your  full  right  to  elect  the  officials 
of  the  Governmrtit  of  the  Republic. 

On  January  6,  1941.  President  Roosevelt 
said: 

•In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to 
make  secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world 
founded  upon  four  essential  humaii  free- 
doms. 

"The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression— every^vhere  In  the  world. 

"The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way — everywhere  in 
the  world. 

"The  third  Is  freedom  from  want — which, 
translated  Into  world  terms,  means  econonuc 
understanding  which  will  secure  to  every  na- 
tion a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  in- 
habitants— everjrwhere  In  the  world. 

"The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear— which, 
translated  Into  world  terms,  means  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  m  a  position  to  commit  an  act 
of  physical  aggression  against  any  neighbor 
anywhere  in  the  world." 

Those  are  the  Four  Freedoms  for  which  we 
fight.  They  will  come  after  the  victory  of  the 
United  Nations.  When  that  glorious  day  ar- 
rives, the  Filipino  people  will  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  these  four  freedoms — freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fear.  The  first  two 
need  no  elaboration.  You  have  known  and 
exercised  them  before  this  war  began.  But, 
in  the  past,  the  other  two  have  only  been  the 
hope  and  the  ambition  of  our  peopl?. 

Now  we  can  look  forward  to  these  human 
rights  with  th  ^  assurance  cf  their  realization 
after    the    war.     We    shall    secure    for    every 
Filipino  the  satisfaction  of  the  basic  human 
needs  which  are  the  rights  of  all  men— food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity.   Wi-h  the  help  of  the  United  States, 
I    we  shall  rebuild  otu"  ravaged  land,  and  make 
!    of  it  a  prosperous  member  of  the  family  of 
j    free  nations. 

President  Roosevelt  and  I  have  already 
agreed  that  studies  be  made  now  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines, 
so  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  gigantic  Usk  of  rebuilding  our  country 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  is  expelled. 

As  for  the  fourth  freedom— the  freedom 
from  fear  of  aggression — we  have  before  us 
not  only  the  commitment  in  principle  of  the 
United  Nations  but  also  the  pledge  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  given  by 
President  Roosevelt  In  his  proclamation  to 
the  Filipino  people.  In  furtherance  of  this 
pledge.  President  Roosevelt  has  authorized 
the  State  Department  to  discuss  with  me  the 
question  of  our  future  security  and  of  the 
safeguarding  forever  of  the  mutual  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  in 
the  Pacific  area. 

I  give  you  t-iy  solemn  assurance  that  the 
Philippines  is  not  being  neglected.  The  Pres- 
ident, the  Congress,  the  American  people,  are 
d-ing  and  will  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  redeem  you  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
heel  of  the  Invader. 

I  have  been  authorized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  tell  you  that  the  text  cf 
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this  broadcast  has  bwn  submitted  to  him. 
and  that  "he  Is  very  Klad  to  authorizf  me  to 
make  the  stat,empnt«  concernmR  United 
Slates  pfiUcy  which  are  contamc-d  in  this 
broadcast  " 

My  beloved  countrymen:  You  know  that 
day  and  night  I  can  only  thin*  of  you.  of  Uie 
day  of  vour  red^-mptlon  and  my  return  to  our 
beautiful  Islands.  I  would  not  be  here.  I 
would  not  have  left  you  for  a  moment,  I 
would  have  been  shannR  *ith  ycur  FuRer- 
liigs  and  your  hardships  if  I  did  not  leei  that 
I  could  only  be  of  service  to  you  by  my  being 
free  from  the  rlutcl.es  of  the  enemy. 

Do  not  d-'spair  for  y  ur  liberation  Is  cer- 
tain. It  may  take  time,  but  it  will  come. 
Meanwhile,  don  t  let  the  Ji.pftm;»e  fo<jl  you. 
Uj>e  your  wits  and  beat  hlin  a»  his  own  game. 
Above  all.  you  must  r^ntinue  to  have  faith 
m  America  who  h;'.s  Kept  la;th  with  every 
i-.atMn.  and  especialiy  wiih  us  Our  bond  of 
friendship  tempered  In  the  heat  of  baiile. 
will  la.«t  beyond  the  war  and  into  peace  of 
freedom,  general  w,i.;ll-biuig.  and  ."afeiy  that 
will  follow  It. 

G<>d  blesi  you  and  keep  you  all. 


Address  of  Under  Secretary  of  War  at 
Dinner  of  Produce  for  Victory  Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF    PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Motidau.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  dehvered  by  th.e  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Jud^e  Patterson,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  on  Tue.sday.  February  23. 

There  beinij  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonljfht  m  Europe  and  Africa  nn  Axl.'; 
armed  force  of  millions  of  tciigh  and  battle- 
hardened  soldiers  face  America  and  our  gal- 
lant allies.  They  outnumber  us  They  have 
all   the  advantages  of  short  supply  routes 

Otir  own  men  huve  been  In  contact  only 
w;!h  the  .smallest  of  the  Ax'-  .irmies— a  part 
ot  Its  Tunl.«!lan  force  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  ml:lion  men.  But  the  stiikin^  force 
of  this  powerful  for  has  already  tx-en  felt 
by  cur  troops  We  havo  stiffered  a  <iet-back 
at  the  hands  of  this  German  army,  but  net 
bfcause  of  lack  of  supplies. 

The  Oormr-n  field  armies  are  as.<lstcd  by 
more  than  1.000  000  men  m  .>.em: -military 
ortianizaMons.  Fuch  as  the  militfu-y  police. 
en^rinetrs.  and  supply  dcpot.s.  which  in  our 
Army  aie  Included  aniciij?  service  troops 

There  are  aI.«o  the  other  Nazi  outfits  of 
many  kinds  which  seem  to  thrive  on  German 

(>v..ll. 

Reliable  sources  Indicate  that  the  combined 
nun-.t>er  of  those  in  the  German  end  Itsilian 
armed  forces  and  thi^e  directly  assisting  them 
runs  well  over  13.0OO.0(X)  It  is  evident  at 
this  point  that  the  sup.Ticrity  of  our  enemies 
In  the  European  theater  Is  of  ominous  pro- 
portions 

A  Similar  analysis  in  the  Pacific  area  docs 
not  bilRhten  the  picture  The  Japrvnese 
Army  euceds  by  many  division-s  the  forces 
th.Jt  the  United  Nations  have  been  able  to 
equip  and  place  In  oppo8itlon 

Yet.  the  United  Nations,  and  particularly 
th.s    country,    have    the    potent. al    power    to 


overcome  thus  numerical  superiority  These 
potentialities  must  be  converti'd  to  actuality 
Tl>ey  mu.st  be  harnet-.-sed  and  driven  toward  a 
bingle  ^oal.  the  defeat  ul  our  enemies.  In 
that  drive  our  country,  the  latest  of  the 
major  powers  to  enter  the  war.  must  play 
the  most  important  piut  We  must  swiuk 
the  tide  of  battle  In  our  favor,  not  ulti- 
mately, but  now.  this  year,  in  1»43  Time 
i.s  not  on  our  .side  We  must  not  let  this 
be  a  long  war  of  attrition  We  must  not  let 
Germany  and  Japan  c<jnsKjlid.ite  and  utilize 
their  vast  conquest.'?  We  must  taK  the 
otitnsive 

Offensive  action  requires  bupenority  In 
numbers  This  l."  the  reason  we  need  an 
Army  of  8.2O0.0O0  Including  officers  by  tlie 
end  of  this  year.  Tlie  Navy,  the  Marines, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  need  2.tj00.000  this  year. 
That  makes  a  total  of  10.800.000  men  and 
women  that  mu.st  be  In  the  armed  forces  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  This  will  be  less  than 
St  percent  of  our  total  population.  Thir- 
teen and  one-half  percent  of  the  German 
population   Is   In   the   aimed   forces. 

Ten  million  eight  hundred  thousand  Is  not 
a  figure  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  It  Is  the  re- 
quirement determined  by  those  charged  with 
the  heavy  responslbUity  of  winning  this  war. 
General  Marsh£\Il  says  that  we  need  so 
many  planes  and  so  many  tanks  to  win  the 
war.  Is  there  anyone  in  America  v.ho  would 
question  hlis  Judgment?  Admiral  King  says 
that  we  need  so  many  escort  ships  and  de- 
stroyers to  beat  the  Axis.  Is  there  anyone 
In  America  who  would  question  his  Judg- 
ment?  The  expert  views  of  our  military 
leaders  are  accepted  on  our  needs  for  purs 
and  ships.  Why  should  anyrinc  question 
their  Judgment  as  to  the  number  of  men 
that  they  need  to  use  these  weapons  and 
man  thrs*^  ships? 

The  staffs  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  under 
General  Marshall  and  Admiral  Klne.  in  full 
jiossession  of  the  fact*,  have  made  the  mili- 
tary decision  that  a  force  this  sl/e  is  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war  Our  Commander  In 
Chief  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  approved  this  program  It  Is  Am'^rlca's 
answer  to  the  Axis  The  Axis.  I  assure  you. 
does  not  like  that  answer 

In  making  this  de<rlflon  full  account   has 
I    been  taken  of  the  ability  of  American  Indus- 
try  and  labor  and  Bgriculture  to  produce  the 
I    supplies  needed  by  our  forces,  by  our  allt^. 
1    and  by  our  civilian  economy      Full  account 
has    also    been    taken    of    the    ability    of    our 
rapidly  expanding   merrhant    marine    to   de- 
liver   soldiers     and    supplies     over.'sea.s      The 
I    conclusion    reachi^d   was   that   It    was   a   hard 
Job.  but   that  it  could  and  must  be  done 

Btit  there  are  critics  of  the  Army  program 
who  ask,  "Why  should  we  tight?  Why  not 
^Mve  nu  re  supplle';  to  the  British,  the  Chi- 
nese  and  tlie  Russians  and  let  them  fight  for 

:  u-s'' 

The  British  with  the  smallest  available 
manpower   and   subject    to   savage   aerial    at- 

j  tucks,  ha' e  come  nearer  than  any  other  of 
the  United  Nations  to  the  full-time  war  em- 

I    ployment  of  every  man.  wom:in,   and  child. 

I  The  Chinf'se  have  been  heroically  fl■s'htm^ 
for  5' J  years  The  Rus.slan.s.  by  brilliant  tac- 
tics and  with  indomitable  courage,  have  kiUed 

,  more  N.iz:s  than  all  the  other  United  Na- 
tions combined      We  should  all  pau.se  today 

;    on  the  twenty-tifih  anniver.snry  of  the  Soviet 

■  UU!4.siun  Army  to  think  of  the  tremendous 
debt   ve  owe    to  those   gallant   peoples      We 

I  should  give  tribute  to  their  dead,  for  thev 
have  Siicriflced  countless  lives.  But  thc:r 
manp>owt>r  is  not  inexhaustible 

Since    when    has    America    adcpted    as    its 

;    national  policy.  "Let  George  do  it"? 

This  is  our  war  Just  as  much  as  It  Is  the 
war  of  the  British,  the  Ru.-*inns.  and  the 
Chinese  We  are  sending  supplies  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  ability  to  these  a:.d  the  other 
United  N.ition.s  We  wlU  continue  to  do  so. 
But  U   \^ill   be  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 


that  will  win  the  final 


those  of  our  allies, 
victory. 

Elemental  truths  arc  often  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  grasp.  Throughout  all  ages  peoples 
have  tric-d  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  reality 
that  war  is  grim  business,  have  longed  for 
an  eiiay  war.  and  have  hoped  that  somehow, 
some  way.  victory  could  be  gained  without 
risking  too  much  or  without  experiencing  the 
stark  unpleasttiitnc^  of  the  coalllct  But  all 
the  wishing  In  the  world  docs  not  change  the 
nature  of  war  and  its  Impact  on  all  peoples 
engaged  in  it,  whether  In  the  battle  lines  or 

at  home. 

The  hour  for  realism  has  arrived  for  every 
American  We  mtist  brace  ourselves  for 
mounting  casualty  lists  and  reverses  on  the 
batue  front,  and  for  more  arduous  labors  and 
sacnhces  on  the  home  front. 

Realism  must  extend  from  the  fox  holes 
and  pill  boxes  on  the  filing  line  to  the  fac- 
t(- Ties  and  h'  mes  of  America.  When  our 
counuy  is  al  war,  none  ol  us  can  escape  the 
re!-pmMb:!!'v  cf  viewing  the  routine,  as  well 
as  the  emergency  duties  of  life,  in  the  light  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  final  result,  uncon- 
ditional surrender  by  our  enemies. 

Only  thus  can  we  successfully  combat  the 
tendency  to  gage  our  war  efT.jrt,  not  by  what 
must  be  done  or  can  be  achieved  but  by 
what  Uirouj^h  half-heartedness  might  be- 
come our  sell-imposed  potential 

You.  in  Pittsburgh,  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  in  prrKluction  for  war.  But  you  have 
an  even  heavier  task  ahead.  You  will  have 
seiiotw  problems  betBu^'e  of  the  increasing 
drain  on  ytur  manpower.  But  Siinilar  prob- 
lems have  bfH'ti  s'  Ived  in  England,  Russia. 
Germany,  and  Jppan  Nonessential  activities 
are  out  fcr  the  duration,  utid  these  countries 
are  fully  mobilized— to  a  much  w:ieatcr  extent 
than  we.  On  every  one  rests  the  equal  obll- 
fiatun  to  give  service  either  in  the  armed 
forces  or  on  the  home  front.  Why  should  we 
suppo&e  that  we  can  wage  war  succesfeiully 
without  i:ncbl!lzing  cur  human  resources  with 
a  thoroughness  at  least  approaching  that  of 
our  enem'es  snd  of  our  principal  allies? 

The  needs  of  the  armed  forces  must  come 
flrst.  Tlie  pr(  blems  of  turn-ever  and  ah.sen- 
teeism  mu.st  and  can  be  solved  Each  of  us 
must  Work  to  the  utmtiat  of  hi.s  capability 

We  must  also  tackle  our  farm-lsttKir  prob- 
lem wi;h  vi^,i..  Tatre  are  while-collar  woik- 
ers  in  nor.es.^e^.^lal  Industrie  who  can  go 
back  to  the  farms  trrm  which  they  came. 
inere  are  Virt'ry  girders  to  hf  encourp.ged. 
More  wcrk  can  be  done  by  women.  Farm 
machinery  can  be  pooled  Many  steps  can  be 
taken  to  increase  prcductlcn  on  the  tarms. 

We  cannot  solve  our  manpower  problems 
by  whittllni'  down  the  size  of  our  armed 
forces,  by  permitting  one  special  group  after 
another  to  obtain  blanket  deferments  The 
problem  must  be  tackled  at  Us  snirre  Every 
one  want?  to  do  his  or  he'-  share  to  help  win 
the  war  and  must  s-rve  where  he  or  she  can 
render  the  be«<t  service  The  decision  cannot 
be  based  upon  personal  desire. 

WiUi  va.st  territories  and  resources  nt  their 
dl.spoBHl.  the  Axi«  cannot  be  defeated  bv  h 
blockade  Victory  will  come  froin  decisive 
military  act-on.  bncked  by  an  armed  force 
imd  ability  so  overwhe'n;in);ly  superior  that 
the  enemy's  further  action  »ill  Ix'  futile 

In  World  War  No  1.  It  was  cur  American 
Expeditionary  Force  of  2  000.000  added  to  the 
strength  of  our  allies,  that  made  the  enemy 
.surrender  On  November  11.  1918.  the  allies 
had  32  fre^h  divisions  In  reserve  The  Ger- 
mans only  had  2  The  allies  hatl  a  tote!  of 
213  divisions  T!^  Qermana  had  185  TTie 
Germans  were  aware  of  theje  fleures  Their 
ability  to  reason  from  fli^ures  Is  well  kncwn 
They  decided  that  they  ci>uld  not  win.  and 
they  quit 

Nox.  as  then,  the  cnemv  mus*  be  made  tn 
realize  that  they  cannot  win  Now.  n«  then. 
we  roust  make  them  see  that  we  are  going  tu 
see  the  job  through. 
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Nothing  would  give  the  enemy  greater  aid 
and  comfort  than  a  reduction  in  our  Army. 

War  demands  sacriOces  Sacrifice  is  the 
price  of  victory  The  American  people  have 
never  failed  to  answer  the  call  to  du;y  Tliey 
will  not  do  so  now. 


Congress  Needs  Public  Relations  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF    NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Conyress 
Needs  Pubhc  Relations  Bureau."  from 
the  Norristown  'Pa.)  Times-Herald  of 
February  15.  1943. 

There  beinq  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Nleds  Pl'blic  Relations  Bureau 
Congress,  at  last.  Is  w.ikmg  up  Congress- 
men are  asking  " What's  wrong  with  Con- 
gress?" and  "what  must  be  d me  ab  an  it?" 
The  diagnosis  by  the  best  minds  In  C"ongress 
Is  that  the  National  Legislature  is  suffering 
from  a  loss  of  prestige  due  to  a  progressive 
atri  phy  of  function.  It  started  way  b;ick  in 
tl.e  opening  days  of  the  New  Dial,  when  a 
wholt  series  of  emergency  measures,  draft*  d 
in  haste  by  the  Executive,  were  dumped  into 
the  lap  of  Congress  for  ru.'-h  passage  to  meet 
the  banking  crisis  Ever  since  it  has  Just 
been  emergency  and  crisis  Government  all  or 
most  of  the  time  The  atrophy  of  congres- 
sional functions  has  now  reached  the  acute 
stage  of  near-paralysis,  what  with  the  tre- 
merdous  war-caused  aggrandizement  of  ex- 
ecutive powers 

Congress  has  lest  none  of  its  constitutional 
powers  It  has  lost  practical  control  over 
public  policy  and  administration  simply  be- 
cause It  has  lost  Influence  over  public  opin- 
ion. Congress  no  lorger  Informs  or  forms 
public  opinicn  on  public  Issues.  The  rem- 
edy for  this  loss  of  function  Is  simply  to  re- 
sume lost  functions.  The  way  to  resume  Is  to 
resume.  To  do  this,  however.  Congress  will 
need  to  equip  it.self  with  new  Instrumen- 
talities of  re.search.  public  relations.  a:^d  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  to  mntch  those  now 
monopolized  by  the  Executive  branch  for  its 
exclusive  service  and  ends. 

A  STR  1NG  CONGRESS  NFEDFD 

The  way  the  .American  Governm<nt  Is  now 
being  run.  Congress  has  but  two  real  func- 
tions. One  Is  to  pass  laws  and  the  other  Is 
to  vote  money — In  both  cases  to  carry  out 
the  decisions  and  policies,  not  of  Congress, 
but  of  the  President.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be  The  theory,  which  is  now  the  practice. 
that  the  President  decides  and  Congress 
enacts;  that  the  President  initiates  and  Con- 
gres-s  appropriates.  Is  un-Americe.n. 

Separation  of  powers  as  between  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  branches  is  the 
keystone  of  the  American  republcan  system 
of  government  Th"  corollary  cf  separation 
of  powers  is  th;it  the  legislative  branch  must 
be  Just  as  efTectlve  as  the  Executive  In  form- 
ing and  Informing  public  opinion  and  In 
determining  public  policies.  A  legislature 
which  merely  rat.fles  the  d.-cisions  and  Im- 
plements the  policies  of  the  Executive  Is 
little  different  Irom  the  legislatures  of  Soviet 
Russia  or  National  Soclali&t  Germany. 


Tlie  fact  that  Congress  still  has  certain 
legal  or  constitutional  checks  of  an  extreme 
character  such  as  the  power  of  the  purse 
or  the  power  of  impeachment  Is  now  of  no 
practical  significance.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter. Congress,  for  two  reasons,  cannot  exercise 
these  powers.  For  one  reason,  the  Executive 
controls  public  opinion,  having  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  the  means  of  propaganda. 
For  another  reason,  the  exercise  by  Congress 
of  Its  constitutional  power  to  check  the 
Executive  by  refusing  to  appropriate  money 
or  enact  laws  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
would  be  tti  invite  national  defeat  in  time  of 
war  If  the  choices  of  Congress  are  either 
to  sabotage  the  war  effort  or  go  the  way  of 
the  totalitarlans.  then  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
latter  course  is  the  one  likely  to  be  taken. 
The  two  extremes  of  either  obstructing  the 
war  effort  or  going  totalilariaii  should  be 
ruled  out.  The  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, however,  can  be  preserved  only  if  Con- 
gress makes  Itself  as  influential  as  the  Exccu- 
ri.e  m  the  formation  of  public  opmion  and 
public  policy. 

let  congress  show  leadership 
If  the  system  cf  checks  and  balances  is  to 
be  upheld,  if  the  American  repuhluan  form 
of  government  is  not  to  be  converted  through 
war  into  a  permanent  dictator:-hip — remem- 
ber, dictatorships  never  die  a  natural  death — 
then  Congress  must  resume  its  functions  of 
discussing  public  Issues  In  a  way  to  make  such 
discussion  decisive  in  forming  public  opinion 
and  shaping  national  policy  If  the  Executive 
Etibmits  to  Congress  for  rubber-stamp  enact- 
ment a  measure  against  which  there  develops 
a  majority  oppt)sitlon  In  Congres.^ — corre- 
spcndmg  in  all  probability  to  the  division  of 
opinion  in  the  country — and  if.  at  the  same 
lime,  the  Executive  goes  to  the  people  with 
all  the  propaganda  resources  now  at  his  com- 
mand while  Congress  remains  practically 
powerless  to  get  across  to  the  people  Its  views, 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Cfnigres- 
slonal  opposition  must  collapse — to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  legislative  branch  and  to  the 
further  enhancement  of  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  Executive 

The  test  of  power  a.-^  between  Congress  and 
the  President  is  not  what  the  Constitution 
says  but  what,  as  a  practical  matter,  each 
branch  can  do  to  Influence  public  opinion. 
If  the  executive  branch  has  a  virtual  mo- 
noiKily  of  propaganda  or  the  means  cf  i.ccess 
to  the  pubMc  mmd.  then  republican  govern- 
ment is  dead  and  our  legislature  Is  little 
difTerent  from  that  cf  the  totalitarian  states. 
The  problem  Is  a  practical,  not  a  leaal  one 
The  big  question  Is  how  to  restore  atrophied 
functions  of  Congress.  In  the  days  when  the 
American  system  cf  republican  governmer;t 
was  set  up  there  were  no  radio  and  no  press 
such  as  we  have  today.  In  those  days  the 
debates  of  Congress  were  news.  Th.ey  were 
also  subjects  cf  popular  Interest  and  debate. 
Down  to  1933.  Congress  exerted  leadership 
in  America  over  public  opinion  and  policy 
formation  TTie  Executive  had  no  advantage 
over  Congress  in  bidding  fcr  the  ear  of  the 
public.  Now  all  that  is  changed.  What  has 
done  it  has  been  a  perpetual  state  of  emer- 
gency and  a  radiophonic  President. 

Congress  must  new  reckon  with  emergency 
and  t!;e  radio  as  constant  factors  and  with 
the  President,  whose  fourth  term  campaign 
Is  now  under  way.  as  a  possible  perennial. 
The  idea  that  crisis  government  is  temporary 
and  that  Congress  will  come  back  Into  its 
own  when  the  emergency  Is  over  is  some- 
what naive.  The  ennergency  which  made  the 
New  Deal  has  become  the  war  emergency. 
The  war  is  expected  to  merge  Into  a  new  era 
of  American  intervention  everywhere  to  po- 
lice, feed,  supply,  and  reorder  the  entire 
world.  Thus  one  state  of  emergency  follows 
another.  This  being  the  outlook,  Congress 
must  finally  face  the  problem  whether  under 
a  permanent   emergency   and   a  permanent 


President  it  is  to  become  a  permanent  rubber 
stamp  or  whether  It  Is  to  resume  its  function 
as  one  of  the  three  coequal  agencies  of  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

ptJBLic  OPINION  roauATiow 

To  fulfill  iU  functions  of  forming  public 
opinion  and  shaping  public  policy.  Congress 
needs  two  kinds  of  technical  assistance.  One 
is  expert  or  technical  research  and  advice. 
The  other  is  equality  of  access  with  the 
Executive  to  the  public  mind.  To  say  that 
Congress,  the  same  as  the  Executive,  has  the 
benefit  of  all  the  agencies  and  agents  of  Gov- 
ernment may  sound  plausible  but  It  Is  simply 
not  true.  Nor  would  It  be  correct  to  say  that 
Congress  has  equal  access  with  the  Executive 
to  the  public  mind.  Whenever  the  President 
makes  a  policy  f^ecislon  or  advances  a  spe- 
cific proposal,  the  Executive  departments  and 
agencies  cannot  i^upply  critical  Congressmen 
or  a  congressional  opposition  with  material 
to  make  up  a  case  against  what  the  President 
wants. 

S.'nator  Byrd's  committee  reported  that,  at 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  there  were  2  895 
full-time  Government  public-relations  em- 
ployes and  31618  part-time  workers  on  the 
pay  roll  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
$27,769,940  Since  our  entry  Into  the  war 
these  totals  have  grown  to  fantastic  propor- 
tions. The  Executive  now  has  a  magazine 
called  Victory  financed  by  the  Government 
and  expert'y  prepared  by  Elmer  Davis'  Office 
of  War  Information.  Charges  have  been 
made  in  Congress  that  this  hoase  organ  of 
the  President  has  already  opened  his  cam- 
paign for  a  fourth  term. 

matching  presidential  peopacanda 
Congress  can  discu.=s  intelligently  and  op- 
pose effectively  before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion the  policies  and  proposals  of  the  President 
only  if  Congress  has  technical  facilities 
rcui^ily  comparable  to  those  commanded  by 
the  President.  It  is  obviously  cut  of  the 
question  to  place  at  the  excltLslve  service  of 
Congress  a  corps  of  expel  ts  In  all  field."  of 
Government  activity  equally  numerous  and 
well  equipped  as  those  at  the  command  of 
the  Executive.  But.  If  Congrcas  appropriated 
in  the  fiscal  year  1942  seme  $27,000,000  for 
f  ubllc-relations  servicts  for  the  Executive.  It 
could  surely  authorize  at  least  $10.000  000  in 
this  war  year  for  presenting  fairly  and  ade- 
quately to  the  American  people  the  disctis- 
sions  and  views  on  pubLc  issues  of  their 
elected  representatives. 

In  the  complete  absence  of  appropriate 
technical  assistance  for  Congressmen,  the 
attempt,  even  of  a  Corgresslonal  majority,  to 
criticize,  modify,  or  oppose  certain  executive 
policies  can  only  tend  to  dl.-credit  Congress 
as  well  as  fail  of  its  purpose.  The  reasons  are 
too  obvious  to  need  statement. 

Lacking  proper  technical  resotirces  fcr  ex- 
amining ptiblic  policies  and  proposals  of  the 
Executive  and  frr  publicizing  criticism  and 
opposite  views,  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  forced  to  confine  themselves  to  such  crit- 
icism as  their  meager  fac'llties  allow  them 
to  make.  The  results,  naturally,  are  bad  for 
cc:igressional  prestige  and  more  helpful  than 
harmful  to  the  Executive. 

Cnticl.'-ms  by  Congressmen  cf  the  adminis- 
tration which  are  inadequately  or  unfairly 
presented  by  the  press  or  radio  to  the  public. 
or  which  are  promptly  smothered  with  con- 
tradiction or  distortions  by  the  administra- 
tion's public  relations  experts,  are  bound  to 
hurt  the  critics  in  the  long  run  far  more 
than  the  administration.  The  public.  It 
must  be  recognized,  does  not,  in  any  signlfl- 
cant  number,  read  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. It  gets  only  such  ideas  of  congressional 
debates  and  speeches  as  the  press  and  radio 
reports  are  meant  to  convey. 

In  the  give  and  take  of  congressional  de- 
bate these  days,  the  congressional  spokesmen 
or  legmen  of  the  White  House  always  tak« 
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"You  know  by  experience  that  almost  every 

r.cTimciit     Vint     itK     "In-.'V-hiinpt  •     it<!     rrivi'.irris 


25.000  American  soldiers  to  land   In   France. 

He   was    nrcnioted   to  caotaln.  cited   bv   Gen. 


from    the    same    political    party.     Tlie    Joint 
committee    shall    select     a    chairman     f n  m 
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the  floor  of  Congrpsa  or  the  atr  waves  of  the 
Nrtlon  wuh  carefully  prt^pared  proposalB. 
drafts  of  legislariun,  statements  of  policy,  and 
propaganda  while  the  opposition  usually  has 
to  extpmponze  on  tht-  basis  of  Inadequate 
knowledge  and  with  the  aid  of  wholly  In- 
expert te.-hnlclans  In  the  arts  of  propaganda, 
tho  press,  and  the  radio 

Whenever  the  President  wants  to  address 
the  Nation  he  has  at  hl.«  service  a  series  of  1 
Nation-w!de  hoik-ups  Such  addresses  and 
the  ?liphte<:t  utterance  of  the  President  or 
any  onf  of  his  myriad  Rxecuti\e  agents  are 
featured  In  e\ery  newspaper  from  coast  to 
c^ast  Congressmen,  a.*  Individuals,  and  the 
two  Houses  of  the  National  Legislature,  as 
t.*^e  highest  institutions  of  representative 
government  In  the  r<iuntry.  have  no  such 
practical  access  to  the  public  mind. 

GIVING   CONORESb     SIDE 

Q\ilte  a  few  CnnRressmfn  are  experts  In 
certain  fields  of  public  admlnlstratiim  such 
as  foreign  a.t.ilrs.  military  and  naval  affairs, 
taxation  and  fiscal  policy  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  now  growing  jjovernmental 
control  of  American  life  And  ninny  Con- 
gressmen are  e.xperts  with  the  written  or 
spoken  word  But  m(  st  of  them  are  rank 
amateurs  m  modern  propaganda.  The  prof-s- 
slonal  politician  of  pre-New  Deal  days  is  row 
almoet  extinct.  The  professional  politician  of 
today  knows  how.  in  thp  words  of  the  cele- 
brated phrase  of  a  famous  New  Dealer,  "to 
spend  ard  ^pend  and  e!e<'t  and  elett  '"  The 
professional  politician  of  today  Is  an  expert 
In  spending  and  propaganda  To  their  credit. 
Congressmen,  by  and  large,  are  experts  in 
neither.  They  sign  the  checks  But  they 
also  vote  the  U.x  bilU.  They  get  the  blame 
for  the  taxes  The  President  gets  credit  for 
the   spending. 

The  point  is  that  we  now  have  a  professional 
Ei.<v  utive  and  an  amateur  Congress.  If  Cun- 
giefts  is  to  re.'^ume  its  functions,  it  mubt  make 
a  professional  approach  to  the  current  prob- 
lems of  government.  The  system  of  checks 
and  balances  cannot  be  preserved  with  a 
Congress  uf  amateurs  trying  to  check  a  profes- 
sional and  permanent  President,  ably  eup- 
ported  by  a  cast  of  professionals  in  spending 
and  propaganda 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  about  Congres.'^men. 
as  Individuals,  being  amateurs  In  politics; 
amateurs  over  the  radio;  amateurs  In  propa- 
ganda and  public  relations;  or  about  their 
noi  being  experts  m  the  many  branches  of 
public  Hdministration  or  t«.)tal  war — which 
now  happens  to  be  the  chief  businesb  of  the 
American  }>eople  Congress  would  not  be 
representative  if  Its  Members  were  not 
amateurs  in  propaganda  or  Just  plain  people. 
But  there  Is  nothing  but  a  lack  of  imagination 
to  step  Congresjimen  from  hiring  experts  and 
professionals  to  help  Uiem  hold  up  the  legis- 
lative end  against  the  monstrous  encroach- 
ments of  the  executive  bur  <»U3  of  every  sort 
and  description 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  Into  details  as  to 
technique.  It  would  be  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  for  Congress  to  recruit  as  many 
experts  as  it  voted  money  to  pay  appropriate 
salaries  and  ecj'iip  wnh  requi.«:ie  facilities  for 
their  lAsks  At  least  thai  is  what  they  do 
lor  the  executive  branch 

EAOIO  TIMS  FOR  CONGRESS 

One  of  the  mo«t  important  musts  for  Con- 
gress IS  to  buy  time  over  Nation-wide  radio 
hook-ups  every  week  This  time  could  be  al- 
lotted as  between  the  two  parties  and  differ- 
ent Members  more  or  les>«  as  is  now  done  with 
memberships  and  chairman.'^hlps  of  the  many 
Senate  and  House  committees  Speakers  for 
different  congressional  points  of  view  could  be 
selected  and  allotted  time  by  party  caucu.«es. 
The  programs  and  the  speeches  themselves 
could  t>e  and  should  be  professionally  preiared 
With  the  aid  of  experts — experts  Ix^h  on  the 
BUh)Jrct  under  discussion  and  In  thf  terhnlqie 
of   writing  and  radio  presentatun.     As  It   18 


now.  neither  the  press  nor  the  radio  Is  to 
blame  If  the  Executive  has  all  the  advantage 
over  Congress  in  the  matter  of  access  to  the 
public  mind.  Propaganda  by  the  Executive  is 
prolesslonal  In  quality  The  pronouncements 
of  too  many  Congressmen  on  public  Issues 
are.  quite  simply,  inadequate. 

Congress  must  recognize  that  It  has  a  func- 
tion of  public  enlightenment  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  preserve  the  traditional  balance  of 
power  between  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  Government.  Congress  must 
recognize  that  in  this  technical  age  the  per- 
formance of  Its  tasks  In  these  rv  spects  calls 
for  professional  assi>tance  The  legislative 
branch  should  remain  representative,  and. 
hence,  largely  amateur  in  composition.  But 
in  public  relations  methods  It  must,  like  the 
Executive,  go  professional  Otherwise,  with  a 
professional  Executive  and  an  amateur  Con- 
gress we  shall  lose  what  Is  most  fundamental 
In  the  republican  f  >rni  of  government, 
namely,  a  free,  Independent,  and  powerful 
legislative. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  MOORE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Marcfi  1.  1943 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  print.'d  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  entitled  "Monopoly  and 
De.sfcration." 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  editorial 
wa.v  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  foUov^'s: 

MONOPOIT     AND    PESECRATTON 

While  the  President  has  stirred  partisans 
to  an  infantile  frenzy  by  comandecring  the 
radio  time  of  both  Lincoln  day  and  Washing- 
ton day  the  people  as  a  whole  remain  undis- 
turbed. The  avera^;e  citizen  cares  next  to 
nothing  whether  the  political  harangues 
which  fill  the  air  on  the  birthdays  of  Lincoln 
and  Washington  cume  directly  from  the 
White  House  or  from  the  throat  of  some  Re- 
publican orator.  Let  the  partl.^ans  fight  this 
inimic  war  of  the  air  lanes  and  settle  It  In 
their  own  partisan  way 

Of  Course,  the  President  can  banif-h  all 
RcDublicaii  speeches  from  the  radio  perpet- 
ually by  the  simple  priKcss  of  exercising  the 
mouopiily  on  radio  time  that  the  broadcast- 
ing companies  have  given  him  He  can 
broadcast  a  speech  every  time  a  Republican 
arranges  for  a  broadcast  and  In  that  way 
keep  the  Republicans  off  the  air  forever  and 
a  day.  He  did  Just  that  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day and  he  monopolized  a  part  of  the  time 
on  Washington's  birthday  Btit  if  he  should 
undertake  to  mrike  his  monopoly  perpetual, 
popular  re.^entment.  If  nothing  else,  would 
compel  the  brnndcasting  Companies  to  with- 
draw the  monopoly  they  have  so  generoxisly 
conferred  The  people  slm[)ly  would  not 
stand  fur  a  perpetual  discourtesy  The  Re- 
publicans' fear  that  the  two-party  system  Is 
endangered  bv  the  President's  course  Is  con- 
siderably exaggerated 

But  this  controversy  concerning  the  Presi- 
dential moncpfjly  of  radio  tlm*'  brings  to 
mmd  another  phase  of  these  birthday  celebra- 
tions Lsn  t  there  something  cheap  and 
measurably  revolting  in  the  action  of  IVmo- 
crats  In  borrowing  the  name  and  fame  of 
Washington  to  boost  the  sale  of  $100  plates 
i    to  replenish  a  party  treasury?     The  coUectiou 


of  $100  each  from  suckers  who  should  be  In- 
vesting their  money  In  Victory  bonds  Ls  of 
extremely  doubtful  propriety,  but  it  Is  even 
worse  to  borrow  the  name  of  the  Father  ot 
Our  Counti7  and  use  it  as  a  mean^s  of  fatten- 
ing a  partl-an  war  chf.st.  Isn't  the  staging 
of  that  Belshazzars  fea.«t  m  the  hour  of 
national  peril  even  more  to  be  ceti.sured  than 
the  action  of  the  President  In  monopolizing 
radio  time? 

Nor  Is  there  overmuch  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  partisans  who  employ  the 
name  of  Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  stliTing 
partisan  fervor  and  augmenting  partisan 
prospects  In  the  subsequent  campaign  It  Is 
a  pf>or  tribute  to  the  patient  American  who 
saved  the  Union  to  give  him  a  partisan  cap 
and  clothe  him  In  a  partisan  livery  Possibly 
the  men  who  would  convert  the  name  of  the 
martyred  President  into  a  party  bauble  have 
forgotten  the  fury  with  which  Bepubllran 
partl.eans  fought  Lincoln  while  he  was  saving 
the  Union  and  how  quickly  they  discarded 
his  humane  policies  as  soon  as  he  w.is  dead. 
Not  until  they  discovered  that  he  w.s  the 
idol  of  his  people  did  they  begin  to  cclebrata 
his  birthday. 

We  remain  unexclted  when  politicians 
wrangle  over  who  shall  u'^e  the  radio  and  who 
shall  not.  But  we  do  regret  the  constant 
desecration  of  birthdays  that  should  be  re- 
garded with  more  reverence  The  beft  that 
can  be  =ald  for  these  partisan  extremists  who 
try  to  convert  Into  party  trade-marks  names 
that  are  almost  sacred  Is  that  none  of  them 
haa  ever  tried  to  place  a  party  tag  on  the 
name  of  the  Galilean. 


Rickenbacker  Challenged  by  Fellow 
Hero  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or    PtNNSYLVANlA 

IN  -niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.>onl  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  under  the  date  line 
"New  York.  February  28."  entitled  "Rick- 
enbacker Challenged  by  Fellow  Hero  of 
War."  publi.shod  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RiCKZNBACKEX    CHALLENCrD    BY    PXLLOW    HeRO 
OF    War 

New  York  February  28 — Capt.  Howard  Y. 
Williams.  St  Paul.  Minn  ,  one  of  Minnesota's 
World  War  No.  1  herfjes  and  field  director 
of  the  Union  for  Dem(>cratlc  Action,  headed 
by  Dr  Relnhold  Nieb\ihr.  challenges  Capt. 
Eddie  Rickenbacker  In  an  open  letter. 

"Don't  let  them  use  you,  Eddie,  to  di- 
vide the  American  people,  to  set  soldiers 
acamst  workers."  Captain  William-  says. 
"The  American  heroes  in  the  shops  and  fac- 
tories and  on  the  farms  have  the  same  stuff 
In  them  as  the  txjys  in  the  hell-holes  of  the 
Pacific  Don  t  sound  retreat  for  heroes  on 
any  front." 

PXETTT    MCCH  SAMS 

"I  cannot  let  your  atUck  on  civilian  work- 
ers go  unchallenged  Men  do  not  change 
materially  when  they  take  off  (  veralls  for  a 
uniform  They  are  pretty  much  the  pame 
men  Of  course,  war  tots  men  In  a  severe 
way  Like  every  other  great  crisis  In  life.  It 
makes  some  men  and  breaks  others. 
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"You  know  by  experience  that  almost  every 
regiment  has  its  'la/y-bones.'  its  cowards, 
men  who  are  afraid  to  die.  who  are  "ycUow  ' 
But.  thank  God,  most  sodiers  do  their  stuff 
and  have  the  qualities  of  heroes. 

•Well.  Eddie,  the  men  In  th.e  factories  are 
the  t-ame  kind  of  men  as  these  In  the  armies 
They  are  the  brothers,  lathers,  friends,  and 
neighbors  of  the  men  in  the  armies  S'>me 
are  lazy.  Just  as  In  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers. 
Scn.e  are  inefflcien.t.  some  shlik  hard  tasks 
and  long  hours  But  the  bulk  of  civilians. 
Ju't  like  soldiers,  are  hard-working  fellows 
doing  their  best,  working  48  to  60  hours  a 
week." 

PAY    IS  DISCUSSED 

"You  emphasize  the  fact  that  soldiers  are 
risking  thCir  lives  for  $60  a  month  It  Is  a 
pitiful  amount  and  yet  the  fact  Is  that,  with 
their  meals  and  clothes  and  family  allot- 
ments. It  IS  greater  financial  security  than 
thcusands  of  them  have  known  in  civilian 
life 

"Why  do  you  want  to  drag  all  workers'  pay 
to  this  level?  Why  not  let  this  wealthiest 
country  raise  soldiers'  pay  at  lea.'-t  to  the 
level  of  workers.'  Where  do  you  get  the  idi  a 
that  men  in  the  factories  should  work  for  $50 
a  month,  while  managers  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  $67,000  a  year,  lest  it  curb  their  in- 
centive? Don't  we  all  need  incentives  and 
shouldn't  we  all  make  comparable  sacrifices^ 

•  Do  you  believe  as  you  indicated  In  your 
I>-trolt  .«pefch.  that  post-war  America  should 
guarantee  the  c^pen  shop  although  it  has 
taker  year  of  real  struggle  on  the  part  of 
workers'  organizations  to  eliminate,  at  least 
partially,  this  denial  of  majority  rights?  Do 
you  believe  that  the  Wagner  Act  should  be 
abolished? 

"You  have  found  In  the  aviation  Industry 
that  by  associating  yourself  with  other  lead- 
ers in  the  industry,  ycu  have  greatly  bene- 
shculd  not  t»eneflt  by  this  same  association  In 
flted  What  makes  you  think  that  workers 
unions?  Just  as  we,  war  veterans,  have 
banded  together  in  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  Of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  'o  protect  our  comrades. 
so  workers  organize  themselves  to  protect  and 
strengthen  their  standards  of  living  What 
Is  the  difference.  Eddie? 

"You  do  not  want  soldiers  on  their  return 
to  join  unions.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
man  who  said  he  wanted  to  fight  the  Japs 
but  wouldn't  Join  the  Army  and  wanted  to 
be  a  free  lance?  Just  as  soldiers  ought  to  join 
armies  to  be  effective,  so  workers  should  Join 
unions;  and  businessmen,  trade  associations; 
and  lawyers,  bar  associations;  etc.  Some 
trade  unions  do  have  racketeers.  Just  as  in- 
dustries have  their  Insulls  and  Whltneys.  and 
Just  as  some  regiments  have  cowards  and 
traitors,  but  our  Job  Is  not  to  do  away  with 
unions.  Industries,  or  regiments,  but  to  clean 
out  the  misfits" 

VIEWS  ON  ABSENTEEISM 

"Do  you  believe  that  absenteeism,  a  prac- 
tice condemned  by  all.  is  exclusively  the  fault 
of  labor  unions,  or  labor  leaders?  Or  do  you 
believe,  with  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
that  absenteeism  is  a  complex  phenomenon 
with  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  including  bad 
working  conditions.  Inadequate  housing  and 
transportation  facilities,  sickness,  etc  ? 

•  Now.  EdGle,  don't  bet  short  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  the  trenches,  in  the  factories, 
on  the  farms,  in  the  offices,  they  measure  up 
to  the  crisis  I  knew  you  do  not  mean  to 
follow  Hitler  in  creating  second-class  citizens, 
but  that  is  what  you  are  doing,  nevertheless. 
In  seeking  to  set  soldiers  against  workers 
Don  t  let  them  drag  your  great  military  record 
in  the  mud  in  this  way  In  unity  there  Is 
strength  Don't  let  them  use  you  to  divide 
the  American  people  " 

DECOaATXD     IN    niANCX 

Captain  Williams  went  to  France  In  the 
summer  of  1917  as  a  first  lieutenant  In  the 
Tenth   Engineers   and   was  among   tht   first 


25,000  American  soldiers  to  land  In  France. 
He  was  promoted  to  captain,  cited  by  Gen. 
John  J,  Pershing  for  conspicuous  bravery 
and  decorated  by  the  French 

The  men  of  his  regiment  dedicated  the  regi- 
mental hl-tory  to  Captain  William'^  in  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  leadership 

Under  Gov  Elmer  A  Benson,  of  Minnesota. 
he  served  as  director  of  the  DlvlMon  of  Soldier 
Welfare  for  several  years.  supervL-iing  the 
spending  of  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year  In  ' 
service  to  dl^abled  war  veterans. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF   CONNECTICr'T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  February  21, 1943. 
entitled  "Congress's  Two  Glass  Houses," 
and  I  <4sk  that  immediately  following 
the  editorial  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  Senate  concurrent  resolution  1. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  concurrent  resolution  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    New    York    Times    of    February 
21.  19431 

CONGRESS'     TWO      CLASS      HOUSES 

The  ancient  committee  system  of  Congress 
is  visibly  breaking  down  under  the  unparal- 
leled burdens  of  total  war.  Instead  of  creat- 
ing a  single  central  over-all  committee  to  co- 
ordinate ils  other  committees  and  to  frame  a 
single  coherent  policy,  Congress  has  been 
forming  new  special  committees  to  do  what 
many  of  Its  existing  committees  are  already 
supposed  to  do.  There  are  increasing  Juris- 
dictional disputes  among  these  committees, 
increasing  struggles  for  power  among  them, 
Just  as  there  are  among  the  administrative 
agencies 

Some  Congressmen  are  becoming  uneasily 
aware  of  this.  A  few  days  ago.  following  a 
squabble  concerning  the  particular  commit- 
tee to  which  a  bill  should  be  referred.  Senator 
Lucas  of  Illinois  rose  to  declare  that  he  was 
greatly  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate, while  constantly  complaining  about  bu- 
reaus and  bureaucrats  performing  duplicate 
functions,  was  doing  the  same  thing  itself. 
He  warned  his  colleagues.  In  effect,  that  they 
should  not  throw  stones  at  bureaucrat.^  as 
long  as  their  own  house  was  made  of  glass. 

It  Is  a  timely  warning.  Reform,  like  char- 
ity, must  begin  at  home.  Congress  mtist 
unify  its  own  command  first  It  must  put 
Us  own  two  houses  in  order  before  It  can  hope 
successfully  to  tackle  the  administrative 
agencies. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1 
Resolird  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Rcpresentattves  concurring).  That  there  Is 
hereby  created  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  War  Problems  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Joint  committee"),  and  to  be  composed 
of  six  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  selected 
by  the  Senate  and  six  Members  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  to  be  selected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Not  more  than  three  of 
the  members  of  the  Joint  committee  selected 
by  the  Senate,  and  not  more  than  three  of 
the  memlxTs  of  the  Joint  committee  selected 
by   the   House   of  Bepresenutivos,  shall   be 


from  the  same  political  party,  Tlie  Joint 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  f n  m 
among  Its  members,  A  vacancy  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Joint  committee  shall  not  af- 
fect the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to 
execut  the  functions  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  selection 

Sec  2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
committee  to  make  a  special  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  war  under  existing  and  future  acts  of 
Congress;  to  confer  with  the  President,  and 
with  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  from  time  to  time,  with 
respect  to  such  problems;  to  consult  with 
other  committees  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  legislation  as  it  deems 
advisable 

Sec  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  the  Joint  committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  ses- 
sions, rece-sses.  and  adjourned  periods  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  and  succeeding  Congresses, 
to  employ  such  clerical  and  other  assistants, 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
take  such  testimony,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost 
of  stenographic  services  to  report  such  hear- 
ings shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  p?r 
hundred   words      The   expenses  of    the  Joint 

committee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $ ,  shall 

be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingcn*  fund 
of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee. 


The  Size  of  Our  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

or  sotrrH  dakota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Grezn]  from 
Washington.  D.  C.  ovei^  the  Columbia 
coast-to-coast  network,  on  February  25, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  size  of  our  armed 
forces  Is  a  fundamental  factor  which  governs 
all  strategic  decisions  of  the  war.  The  au- 
thority for  making  these  decisions  has  prop- 
erly been  placed  upon  the  Joint  chiefs  of 
staff  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy — 
General  Marshall  and  General  Arnold.  Admiral 
Leahy  and  Admiral  King,  because  of  their  pro- 
fessional ability  and  their  background  of 
training  and  experience. 

These  distinguished  military  leaders  have 
planned  an  armed  force  for  1943  and  1944  of 
approximately  11,100.000.  which  Includes  an 
array  of  8.208.000.  The  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  has  approved  this  plan  and 
has  publicly  announced  the  strategy  based 
upon  It.  This  calls  for  the  conclusive  defeat 
and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Axl« 
Powers  in  Europe  and  Africa  as  quickly  •• 
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possible,  while  maintaining  an  active  war 
of  attrition  against  Japan  until  such  time 
we   are   free   to  concentrate  on   her   con- 


as 


shipped  to  combat  service  In  \9*A.  There  will 
be  257  000  officers  and  eniuted  men  In  officer 
and  specialist  training  schools  and  In  unl- 


what  he  says  now  and  what  he  said  then  are 
so  striking  that  I  am  going  to  quote  a  couple 
of  them  to  you: 
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tN     SOILED     ERMINE 

Every   Impulse   of   common    honesty   sup- 


Kelland  delivered  on  February  15.  1943. 
at  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  on  the  anniversary 


no    Impractical    vision    that    shall    break   so 
much  as  one  tiny  point  from  any  star  upon 

«-.iir    flotr     nr   t»»iir   nni«    finv    rf>nt    111    «nv   One   of 


%l 
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possible,  while  malntaJnIng  an  active  war 
of  attrition  atjahist  Japan  until  such  time 
iiM  we  are  free  to  coiict-ntrate  on  her  con- 
clunive  defeat   and   unconditional  surrender 

This  basic  and  vital  decl8l.)n  as  to  the 
size  of  the  Amiy  wh«  reached  by  the  rea- 
■oned  Judgment  <'f  these  military  leaders 
•fter  a  year  of  exhaustive  ref<'arch  and  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  t>ef<t  infc  rniatlon 
available  re^ardlntr  strategy,  available  ship- 
ping tr:ilnlnR  time  production  passlbllltleB 
and  manpower  All  these  farters  were  fi;l\en 
due  consideration 

Proposals  are  now  being  advanced  to  dis- 
rupt this  strntecjic  plan  of  the  United  Nations 
for  an  early  and  conclusive  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  br  drastically  crittlui?  the  size  of  the 
Army  by  over  2  000  000  men  in   1943 

These  propxinents  following  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Hoover  take  a  defeatist  viewpoint  and 
say  that  nu  way  can  be  fuuiul  tu  mobilize 
the  country'F  resources  of  men.  Ixxl.  and 
other  materials  to  support  an  Army  ol  the 
Size  determined  ncco^sary  by  our  military 
leaders  Thev  mean  that  no  wny  can  be 
found  without  re<>r»Tani7in?  agriculture  as 
we  are  reorganls'lnK  Industry,  without  men 
and  women  on  the  farms  and  In  the  towns 
working  h;ircler  and  sweating  more,  and 
without  the  people  generally  tightening  their 
belts  and  submitting  to  the  rationing  of 
many  more  things  And  so  these  critics 
propose  to  take  the  euslest  way  out  now.  no 
matter  what  the  future  risks  mav  be  This 
Is  the  easiest  way  to  solve  the  problem  It  la 
also  the  ea.slest  w.iv  to  lose  the  war. 

1  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  i»  very  difficult  ai.:ririi!tur  il  situa- 
tion, resulting  from  men  leaving  the  farms 
at  an  alarming  rate  But  the  proposed  plan 
of  cutting  down  the  Army  Ignores  5  im- 
p<5rtant  points 

1.  This  problem  will  not  be  solvfd  bv  re- 
ducing the  si7.e  of  the  Army  More  men 
have  left  the  Inmis  to  go  Into  industry  than 
to  Join  the  Army  Hltrh  paid  war  industry 
Will  still  draw  l;\tjiir  from  the  farms. 

2  Reducing  the  Army  will  lengthen  the 
war 

3  Lengthening  the  war  will  mean  more 
bloodshed  for  our  sons,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands and  more  sacrifices  for  all  of  us  In  the 
long  run 

4  We  can  produce  the  necosfiaiy  food  and 
build  the  necessary  Army  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  do  a  Job  oX  mobilizing  our  manpower 
and  rationing  our  food  comparable  with  what 
cur  allies  are  doing. 

5  Until  everything  else  has  first  been  done 
to  make  the  mi.^'t  i'ffl..icnt  u.se  of  all  available 
labor,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  arid  the 
safety  of  the  country  must  not  be  jeopardized 
by  cutting  the  size  of  the  Army 

TTiat  the  fuftty  of  the  country  would  be 
Jeopardized  is  clearly  demcu^trated  by  an 
•nalysis  of  the  F'rntegic  plnn  which  calls  for 
an  Armv  of  8.208  000  officers  and  men  by  the 
end  of  1M3 

Over  the  t^'.obe.  the  Axis  Nations  have  162 
more  Army  divisions  than  the  United  Nations, 
not  including  the  United  States  The  United 
Bfutes  planned  Army  for  1943  provides  for  a 
total  of  100  divisions.  If  these  could  all  be 
used  In  Africa  and  Eurrpe  the  United  Na- 
tions would  still  be  outnumbered  in  these 
theaters  alone  by  92  divisions  A  cut  of 
2  200.000  as  now  proposed,  wotild  mean  that 
divisions  already  organized  muf-t  be  dis- 
banded. This  In  turn  would  mean  abandon- 
ment of  basic  strategic  plans  and  a  complete 
disruption  of  our  military  effort,  since  troops 
to  be  shipped  In  1944  must  be  trained  In  this 
country  this  very  year 

"But."  ask  those  crincs.  "why  do  we  need 
•  standing  army  of  S.500.000  In  this  country 
doing  (as  they  say)  nothing,  while  there  Is 
■o  much  work  on  the  farms  needed  to  be 
done?"     Let  us  see  why. 

At  the  end  of  1943.  over  2  000.000  destined 
for  services  overseas  will  have  bad  less  than 
the  minimum  amount  if  1  years  training 
required.     These  are  the  men  who  will  be 


shipped  to  combat  service  In  1944.  There  Will 
be  257  000  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  officer 
and  specialist  training  schools  and  in  uni- 
vfTMiies  and  coilegea.  There  must  t>e  kept 
also  a  straterlc  reserve  against  such  grave 
contingencies  as  any  attempted  enemy  Inva- 
sion ui  the  weal,  coast  of  North.  O-ntral.  or 
South  Amerlcii.  There  muf>t  be  kept  also  a 
reserve  of  specU.l  service  troopa  trained  and 
ready  to  undert.ike  such  missions  as  the  re- 
con.strucilon  of  recaptured  port*  and  other 
facilities  Filially,  with  this  reaervc,  the  Army 
must  also  perform  all  tlic  task.s  Incident  to 
the  traliiln'^  of  the  millions  of  men  to  be 
shipped  oversells  and  to  the  operation  of  bases 
for  supplying.  ec,ulpping.  imd  maint;ilnliig  all 
these  armies,  over  5.0(X)  000  of  which  will 
eventually  be  over.scas.  with  suply  lines  which 
In  some  cases  are  over  12.000  miles  long. 
These  rescr^'e  iind  base  forces  amnunt  to 
1.250,000  in  19-13.  which  it  is  planned  to 
reduce  to  500. OCO  Ui   1944 

It  is  apparent  that  reduction  in  the  planned 
strength  of  the  Army  must  Inevitably  re- 
sult in  either  or  both  of  two  situations  In 
1944  Either  w€  will  not  have  enough  trained 
combat  soldiers  to  make  lull  use  ol  our  ship- 
ping capabilities  and  thus  prevent  bringing 
the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion, 
or  we  will  have  to  send  bOldiers  abrL>ad  who 
are  not  fully  rained  for  baUle  and  accept  the 
nUif^gerlng  losses  which  may  result,  or  both. 
It  Is  true  that  the  agnctiltural  program  of 
*hls  year  requires  an  Increase  In  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  crops  over  that  of  last 
year  But  a  reduction  in  the  number  ol  men 
to  be  indULied  into  the  Army  during  1943 
i»  not  the  way  ',o  solve  the  problem.  On  the 
contrary,  a  labor  report  of  the  Depnrtintnt 
of  Acrrlculture  thows  that  there  wrre  only 
100  000  fe^er  workers  on  the  f;»rms  ImI  De- 
cember 31  than  a  year  previously.  Yet.  the 
armed  forces  wre  expanded  by  almost  5,000.- 
000  during  that  period. 

The  principal  cause  of  reduction  ir  tlie 
number  of  farm  «-orkers  Is  the  high  wages 
and  Ijetter  living  and  workliig  conditions  of 
war  Industry.  There  seems  no  way  of  step- 
ping this  flow  cf  farm  workers  to  Industry  ex- 
cept by  some  law  such  as  Is  In  effect  In  Eng- 
land and  Canida.  mobilizing  manpower  so 
that  Its  maximum  efficirnt  utilization  Is 
made  available  to  winning  the  war 

One-third  of  the  farms  of  this  country  pro- 
duce only  3  percent  of  the  total  crops  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  another  one- 
third  produce  (54  percent.  Obviously  the  em- 
ployment of  l.ibor  on  most  of  cur  farms  Is 
ineffective  and  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
mands of  war  for  efficient  production.  Ag- 
rlculturol  reorganiZiitlon  Is  needed  in  pcjre- 
tlme  How  much  more  in  wartime!  Various 
practical  remedies  have  been  prop'jsed  and 
should  be  coiiiildercd  and  I  am  sorry  I  h.ive 
not  the  time  to  take  them  up  one  by  one  mw. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  All  other  steps 
sh.nild  be  takeu  before  cutting  the  sire  of  the 
Army  determined  essential  for  the  earliest 
possible  defeat  of  the  enemy 

Foremost  among  these  critics  is  Mr  Hoover. 
Ho  twice  hu5  attempted  to  predict  the  mili- 
tary future  ol  tiie  United  States  upon  the 
basis  of  his  nn  ilysis  of  the  country's  econcnuc 
ability  to  produce  all  the  things  neccsbary 
for  total  war  while  raising,  training,  and 
shipping  an  American  Army  overseas  to  de- 
feat the  German  Army  In  fact,  it  almost 
seems  that,  In  preparation  for  his  testimony 
before  a  Senate  committee  the  other  day  he 
had  dug  out  of  his  dusty  hies  an  old  dis- 
credited statement  of  his.  and  offered  It  as 
Just  the  thinj?  for  the  present  emergency,  A 
fortnight  ago,  on  February  8.  he  released 
to  the  pres.s  a  summary  of  his  testimony  given 
before  the  Appropriation  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower,  of  which  1  am  a 
member  It  ;s  Interesting  to  compare  this 
with  his  memorandum  to  Colonel  House  on 
October  27,  1917.  of  which  I  have  a  copy.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  fipparently  learned  very  little 
about  warfare  in  the  Intervening  period  of  a 
quarter  cf  a  century.    The  parallels  between 


what  he  says  now  and  what  he  said  then  are 
so  striking  that  I  am  going  to  quote  a  couple 
of  them  to  you: 

Now  be  says:  "If  we  attempt  too  much  on 
the  military  side,  we  may  commit  the  fatal 
error  of  overstrain  c'n  the  home  front  and 
thus  damage  our  effectiveness  In  ultimate 
victory"  Then  he  said:  "I  feel  apprehensive 
of  a  Kxeat  danger  overhanglnt;  this  country  If 
we  should  place  a  million  and  a  half  of  men 
at  the  front  '" 

Now  he  says:  "There  Is  a  limit  to  cur 
capacities  and  resources,  great  as  they  are. 
With  1  year  of  war.  strains  on  the  ho:ne 
front  are  already  evident  We  have  imperd- 
Ing  decrease  in  production  of  meats  and  fat?" 
Then  he  said:  "Furthermore,  the  assembling 
of  millions  of  men  under  arms  here  Is  und'T- 
mlnlng  the  foundation  of  our  product  ve 
capacity,  and  It  Is  In  our  pr  ductivlty  of  fiod 
and  munitions  that  the  aafety  of  the  world 
mu>-t  re^t  " 

Mr  Hoover  doesn't  think  we  can  do  It  now 
He  didnt  think  we  could  do  It  then  Yet  V  is 
common  knowledge,  admittetl  by  our  l'U8 
allies  and  enemle.-  alike,  by  the  German  g'^n- 
erals.  Von  Hindenberg  and  Von  Ludendrrfl. 
and  by  our  own  General  Pershing,  that  It  was 
the  presence  of  2.000.000  fresh  American  lOl- 
dlers  In  France,  with  others  arriving  at  a  rate 
of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  month,  which 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the 
German  armies  in  November  1918  The  Al  les 
wovild  h.ive  been  defeated  in  1918  if  the  United 
States  had  followed  Mr  Hix^ver  s  ad',  ice  Tiey 
will  stiffer  defeat  or  stalemate  If  they  foLow 
his  advice  now  Yet  there  are  those  who  are 
urging  us  to  dc  that  very  thing 

It  Is  rld'ctilous  to  suppose  that  the  Un:ted 
States,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
135.00<1.000  persons.  f^nhtUiK  a  war  for  its  \ery 
existence,  cannot  moblll5»  11  000  000.  or  c  nly 
8  percent  of  our  population  for  this  ptirpjse, 
when  Germany  has  mobilized  12  percent  ind 
Great  Britain  10  percent  Th'v.-e  who  now 
propose  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Army  rilsa 
these  vl'fl!  points-  That  we  are  engaged  In  a 
totnl  war  of  snirvlval:  that  total  war  ty  Its  eery 
nature  strains  the  civilian  economy  to  lt« 
limits:  and  that  our  strategic  plans  call  for 
an  early  and  conclusive  termlnat.on  of  '.his 
war  by  doing  all  that  we  can  as  soon  as  we  I'an. 
If  wo  are  not  willing  to  mobilize  our  man- 
power thlj«  year  so  as  to  build  the  essertlal 
army  while  producing  the  essential  mateilals 
and  focd  If  we  sacrifice  one  ess^-ntlal  of  euly 
victory  to  another,  we  inev'tably  prolong  the 
war  This  means  additional  hardships  and 
sacrifices  for  all  of  us  and  above  all.  additional 
and  inmeces.-ary  bloodshed  for  our  troops 

If  we  crlfple  the  Army  and  prevent  It  f-om 
accomplishing  its  mission  in  1944  because  we 
are  unwilling  to  mobilize  the  home  f ron  •  In 
1943.  we  will  be  committing  a  terrible  blunder 
In  which  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  ha-e  a 
part. 


"In  Soiled  Ermine** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MOORE 

or   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  1.  1942 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printet;  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rjccokd  an  editc  nal 
from  the  Daily  Oklahoman  entitled  "In 
Soiled  Ermine." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ediU  rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 


IN     SOILED     EBMINE 

Every  Impulse  of  common  honesty  sup- 
ports the  contention  of  Senator  Moore  that 
judicial  positions  never  should  be  u.sed  as 
the  means  ol  paying  fx)litical  debts.  Re.spect 
for  the  Judiciary  as  such  suffers  greviously 
when  politicians  are  appointed  Judges  to 
reward  them  for  political  errand  running  or 
because  they  have  contributed  generously  to 
some  candidate's  campaign  lund  Who  can 
possibly  re.spect  a  Judge  as  a  Judge  when 
everybody  knows  that  he  Is  lacking  in  Ju- 
dicial fitness  and  was  clothed  with  the  er- 
mine simply  and  solely  because  he  served 
as  a  rubber  it  amp  in  a  corgresslonal  position 
or  paid  more  than  anyD<xiy  else  to  bring 
about  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator? 

An  aggravated  case  of  Judicial  pro.stltu- 
tion  is  that  of  Allrrd  of  T"xas,  Icr  this  is  the 
second  tune  he  has  been  given  a  Judgeship 
as  a  political  rew.ird  For  reasons  of  political 
strategy  he  was  a])polnted  to  the  district 
bench  For  political  reasons  he  resigned  his 
Judgeship  and  made  an  unsuccessful  race  for 
the  Uiiited  States  Senate  Now  he  Is  made 
a  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  as  a  rew.ird  for 
quitting  the  bench  to  carry  the  New  Deal 
banner  in  a  losing  battle  for  the  Senate. 
Yes:    that   is  an  exngger:ited   case 

The  battle  wr.ged  by  Senator  Moore  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  that  the  Judiciary 
should  be  kept  above  reproach  might  very 
well  be  extended  beyond  the  political  cheap- 
ening of  the  judiciary.  It  should  extend  to 
the  appointment  of  lame  ducks  who  have 
been  repudiated  ar.d  cast  out  by  the  pcv>ple. 
One  by  one  the  Senators  who  were  weighed 
and  found  wanting  have  been  appointed  to 
high  positions  in  the  Government.  Ere  long 
the  last  of  those  v.ho  have  been  pronounced 
faithless  by  popular  vote  will  have  been 
taken  care  of  Herring  of  Iowa  and  Schwartz 
of  Wyoming  have  been  taken  care  of  wuhin 
the  last  3  days. 

This  recall  of  the  "lame  ducks"  from  politi- 
cal oblivion  Is  more  than  the  mere  appoint- 
ment to  ofHcr  of  men  who  have  been  pro- 
nounced unfit  by  the  people  who  know  them 
best.  It  is  a  contemptuous  slap  at  the  people 
who  did  the  repudiating  It  Is  a  truculent 
announcement  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
and  Michigan  and  Iowa  and  Texas  and  Wyo- 
ming: "Well  show  you  who  is  running  this 
Government.  We'll  give  you  what  we  want 
to  and  you  can  like  It  or  lump  it  "  Every 
one  of  these  "lame  duck"  appointments  fol- 
low the  profane  e'aculation  of  Commodore 
Vanderbllt.  "The  people  be  damned" 

Not  within  75  years  has  it  been  so  impor- 
tant that  the  people  have  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  their  governing  authorities  Some 
measure  of  our  country's  success  in  this  war 
depends  upon  the  jieoples  confidence  in  the 
men  who  rule.  But  how  can  the  people  have 
confidence  in  de;;artments  that  are  headed 
by  men  who  have  been  voted  unfit  and  incom- 
petent and  unworthy  by  the  people  who 
know  them  best?  Would  It  not  be  well  for 
our  Christian  rulers  to  consider  the  words 
of  the  Koran  "He  who  appoints  a  man  to 
r.fllce  wheti  a  belter  man  is  available  com- 
mits a  crime  against  society  and  the  stale'  ? 


Address  of  Clarence  B.  Kelland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark."?  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  address  of  Clarence  B. 


Kelland  delivered  on  February  15.  1943. 
at  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  want  to  draw  for  you  some  conclusions 
from  the  widespread  and  conclusive  Con- 
gressional elections  of  last  November.  Those 
elections  marked  the  rolling  In  of  a  great 
wave,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  it 
was  not  so  much  a  wave  of  Republicanism 
as  It  was  a  wave  of  Americanism. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  selected 
the  Republican  Party  as  an  instrumentality 
through  which  to  express  Its  alarm  and  its 
resentment.  It  selected  the  Republican 
Party  as  its  .«icourge  with  which  to  lash  the 
money  changers  from  the  temple  of  drmoc- 
racy  —  money  changers  who  were  palinmg  off 
upon  this  Nation  the  counterfeit  currency 
of  State  SoclaliBm,  printed  upon  the  print- 
ing pres.ses  of  totalitarianism  and  fascism, 
using  printer.s  borrowed  from  the  ranks  of 
communism.  In  exchange  for  the  pure  gold 
of  the  American  way  cf  life. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  made  use 
of  the  Republican  Party  for  this  purpose  be- 
cause it  knew  that  that  party  was  the  only 
instrumentality  left  upon  God's  footstool 
throi  gh  which  this  Republic  cculd  be  pre- 
served, this  Republic  which  is  based  upon 
human  integrity,  human  initiative,  human 
ability,  and  decent  human  ambition.  They 
utilized  our  party  because  they  had  come 
to  see  clearly  that  only  by  using  It  as  an 
organized  force  could  they  preserve  private 
property,  the  savings  of  the  people,  the  life 
insuritnce.  and  the  privately  owned  shops 
and  stores  and  mills  and  factories  and  farms 
of  the  people.  Because,  only  if  the  Repub- 
lican Parly  were  placed  In  power  could  they 
hope  to  restore  and  perpetuate  the  right  to 
work  and  to  save  for  security  and  comfort 
in  old  age.  Because  only  through  the  Re- 
publican Party  cculd  they  hope  to  .secure  to 
themselves  and  their  de.-cendants  the  right 
to  opportunity,  the  right  to  improve  their 
social  and  economic  positions,  the  right  to 
work  at  Jobs  selected  by  them.selvcs  in  places 
where  they  wanted  to  live.  Because,  only 
throui^'.h  the  intervention  of  the  Republican 
Party  could  they  avert  complete  regimenta- 
tion of  their  lives  and  their  earnings.  Be- 
cause only  by  relying  upon  the  Republican 
Party  could  they  hope  that  the  United  States 
might  continue  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
In  the  pa.-t  a  land  devoted  to  human  freedom, 
the  safety  of  the  home  and  of  the  right  to 
worship  God  each  In  his  selected  way,  the 
right  to  speak  your  mind  upon  any  subject 
unterrified  by  the  shadow  of  the  concentra- 
tion camp;  the  right  to  look  any  man.  no 
matter  what  his  name  or  his  station.  In  the 
eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  this  wave  that 
crashed  down  upon  the  New  Deal  was  not  a 
Republican  wave  but  a  wave  of  revived,  stal- 
wart, desperate  AmerlcanL^m.  resolved  that 
thLs  Rcpi'blic  should  live  and  not  die. 

We  must  deserve — we  Republicans— this 
confidence  the  American  people  have  placed 
In  a-^.  and  we  must  see  to  it  by  our  right  and 
patriotic  actions  and  words  that  this  con- 
fidence shall  not  be  withdrawn. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  our  intelligent  dili- 
gence in  winning  this  war.  in  fighting  it  to 
crushing  victory  shall  deserve  the  applause 
of  the  people;  we  must  see  to  it  that  our 
plans  and  projects  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace- 
shall  be  marked  by  statesmanihip,  broad  love 
of  humanity,  understanding  of  the  problems 
that  will  face  us;  that  these  plans  and  proj- 
ects shall  be  practical,  concrete,  specific. 

We  cannot  shirk  our  responsibility  to  our 
sons  and  grandsons;  we  cannot  shirk  our  re- 
sp<insibilit>  to  our  great  allies;  we  caniiot 
shirk  our  responsibility  to  the  teeming  pop- 
ulations of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 

But  In  assuming  that  responsibility,  we 
Republicans  must  be  true  to  the  trust  that  is 
repcr,ed  in  us  by  the  people,  and  In  being  true 
to  that  trust  we  must  see  to  It  that  we  shall 
embark  on  no  course,  adopt  no  plan,  follow 


no  impractical  vision  that  shall  break  ao 
much  as  one  tiny  point  from  any  star  upon 
our  flag,  or  tear  one  tiny  rent  in  any  one  of 
its  thirteen  stripes. 

We  must  not  cede  or  surrender  one  Inch  of 
our  sovereignty  as  an  Independent  Nation. 
We  must  not  cede  one  ounce  of  our  inde- 
pendence as  a  state.  We  must  see  to  It  that, 
until  the  end  of  lime,  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  continue  to  be  the  United 
States  of  America,  unimpaired,  undiminished, 
independent. 

We  must  cooperate  with  other  nations  as 
a  full  partner,  but  we  must  not  merge  our 
Identity  with  any  other  nation.  We  must 
collaborate  and  not  amalgamate.  In  what 
we  do  f.e  must  act  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  not  as  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  a  head 
or  a  foot  of  any  other  state  or  superstate 
which  shall  be  dreamed  up  for  our  undoing. 
One  and  indivisible  and  independent  we 
must  remain  to  follow  our  own  great  destiny, 
first  for  the  good  of  this  country  which  we 
love,  and  secondly  for  the  beneflt  and  ad- 
vantage of  our  neighbors. 

Only  by  following  this  course  can  we  re- 
tain and  deserve  the  trust  and  the  confidence 
that  have  been  placed  in  us. 

I  am  Just  a  little  sick  of  global  thinkers, 
those  leaders  of  personally  conducted  tours 
through  the  nebular  hypothesis.  I  have 
talked  with  them  hoping  to  learn,  and  I  have 
come  away  confused.  I  am  a  Utile  sick  of  our 
leading  global  thinker.  Mr.  Wallace.  I  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  dairy  farmer  because 
milk  ^eems  to  be  one  of  his  obsessions. 

Every  time  Mr.  Wallace  freshens  he  gives 
down  a  gush  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

And.  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  how  docs 
Mr  Wallace  or  anyone  else  hope  to  give  a 
quart  of  milk  to  everybody  in  the  world  when 
the  mishandling  of  manpower  already  haa 
caused  the  blaughter  of  a  million  dairy  cows? 
Does  Mr.  WALL.^CE  believe  the  skeletons  will 
give  milk?  Or  do  our  global  thinkers  who 
ask  that  the  United  States  shall  feed  the 
world  when  peace  shall  come,  believe  the 
wheat  and  corn  can  be  supplied  by  acres  com- 
pelled to  He  fallow  because  no  one  is  there 
to  till  them?  Are  they  ambitious  to  feed 
the  hungry  with  Jimsonweed?  If  your 
children  ask  for  bread,  shall  ye  give  them  a 
soap  bubble? 

Now  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  a 
charmme  fluid  to  talk  about,  but  if  you  could 
give  a  quart  of  it  to  every  human  being  on 
this  planet,  he  still  would  starve.  There  Is 
no  nourishment  in  It.  You  can't  chum  U 
into  butter,  you  can't  convert  it  into  cheese, 
and  you  can't  feed  It  to  hungry  babies.  It 
Is  intangible.  It  is  beautiful  as  an  Ideal,  but 
it  doesn't  stick  to  your  ribs  when  you  are 
hungry. 

The  trouble  with  our  global  thinkers  Is 
that  they  don't  bother  about  butter  or  cheese 
or  any  of  those  silly  practical  matters,  they 
simply  dip  their  pipes  into  a  suds  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  and  blow  bubble*. 
They're  bubble  blowers.  And  what  is  a 
bubijle?  A  bubble  is  a  thin  skin  of  grease 
with  nothing  inside  it.  Poke  It  with  the 
practical  finger  of  logic  and  It  pops  and  you 
can't  even  find  a  wet  spot  on  the  floor.  They 
want  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  liberty,  the 
oppiessors  of  the  world,  with  soap  bubbles. 
Ima.?lne  the  consternation  of  a  Nazi  tank 
dlvi'uon  if  a  platoon  of  global  thinkers  lined 
up  find  bombarded  them  with  soap  bubbles, 
even  made  from  the  very  finest  grade  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  You  can't  over- 
threw an  iron  tyranny  with  ammunition  out 
of  a  fairy  tale.    You've  got  to  shoot  practical 

bullets. 

Global!  It's  a  curious,  manufactured  word, 
mace  up  for  the  occasion.  I  know  the  word 
globular.  It  means  something  round,  like  a 
ball  But  global;  global  Is  something  im- 
mense including  all  the  world  in  one  glitter- 
ing ball  of  Idealism,  covering  all  the  world 
with  a  soap-bubble  film.  And  the  thinnest 
thlrg  on  earth  Is  the  skin  of  a  aoap-bubble. 
Anything  real  and  solid  can  break  through 
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It  and  never  even  realize  It  haa  been 


in   a       .-.eeins  inclined  to  figl^t  his  war  In  his  own 
1    way,  accepting  what   help  we  can  give,  but 
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years  of  faithful  public  seiTice.  his  de- 
parture from  Washington  is  a  matter  of 


Though  we  will  miss  him  exceedingly  in 
the  lobbies  of  our  legislative  halls,  in  the 


^f  *\^.^  /-<»^.^.. 


tabluhed  during  the  Johnson  administration 

to  obtain  better  housing  for  casual  workers. 

Dunne  his  long  public  service  he  has  ac- 


H. 
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It  and   never  even  realize   It  haa  been   In   a 
"raaale  " 

You  cant  Imprison  a  wicJced  Idta  insidf  a 
global  soap  bubble:  It  will  brt-ak  out  Y(  u 
can  t  shut  Nazi  tyranny  or  grteU  or  cnieliy 
Inside  a  soap-bubble,  you  have  to  slaut  It 
■within  an  unbrcaJtable  wall  of  steel.  You 
can  t  Fhut  nnv  kind  of  hu.Tian  .selfishness  or 
evil  In&ide  a  film  oi  grease  becau8t>  human 
aetfifhurss  and  evil  are  very  concrete  and 
practical  things.  You've  got  to  be  detinlte 
and  practical  and  powerful  about  the  prison 
you  make;  Ita  walls  must  be  strong  and 
unscalable. 

We  have  Rot  to  remake  the  world  Insofar  as 
It  5hr!ll  prove  practical  to  do  so,  but  you  cant 
lerraXe  a  world  if  vou  uff  nothing  for  to<'ls 
but  a  cliiy  pipf  and  a  saucer  of  .soapf^uds 

To  achieve  we  mu>t  face  facts  and  worlc 
uithln  the  framework  of  reality. 

The  world  has  Just  been   Riven   a  spectacle 
fit  once  insplrlnp  and  di.sturbmi?      Especially 
disturbing  it  must  bo  to  trlobal  thinkers      Mr 
Roosevelt  and   Mr    Churchill   met   m   Africa. 
The  Ic.uiers  of  our  two  remaining  great  de- 
nMxrracies.     Undoubtedly  they  met  to  dlscusK 
the  condition  of   the  world   and   what  could 
be  .done  to  mend  It.     They  could  not  think 
or  discuss  or  act  In  a  global  miinner      To  b«' 
globiU   you  must   lake   In  all   the   world    but 
they  could  not  take  in  all  the  world      Some- 
thing   definite    and    specific    stopped    them 
trcm     Including     all     creation.       They     were 
stcpjjed  at.   the  national  boundary  of   Soviet 
Rua^ia.    hnd    they    were    slopped    at    the    na- 
tional   bouiidarv    « f    our    other    great    ally. 
China.     Mr.  Stalm  i.s  douig  the  thinking  and 
actin5»    Icr    Russia      and    doing    it     very    efH- 
rientlv   indeed.     Mr    Chiang  Kai-shek   i."?  do- 
liiK  'he  plauninc  and  acting  lor  China,   and 
doing    it    heroically       T>iere    are    loo  OCKJ  000 
Cif  pei)ple  and  countless  acres  of   the  e.irths 
surface    in    Russia    and    possibly    500.000.000 
of   human   beings   nnd   other  cuuntlts*   acres 
of  the  eartiis  surface  in  China.     And  neither 
of   these  preat   political  entitles  v/rxs  present 
or  represented      Therefore.  t>uch  global  tb.tok- 
Ing  as  was  done  had  to  be  very  limited  In- 
deed,   because    two    of    its    most    linp(<rtant 
factors  were    mi--'Sin'^.    and    not   cooperating. 
I'm    af'-ald    thais   Vkhiit    our   glrbal    thinkers 
are    going    to    butt    thrlr    bewildered    heads 
agair.st 

You  cant  work  out  a  global  plan  without 
having  global  cocpcratlcn. 

We  must  Rcramble  out  of  this  •'wimming 
pool  filled  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
and  get  our  feet  set  en  firm  ground,  and  ro 
aid  In  tindine  a  solid  place  for  us  to  suind  I 
ask  a  few  perluient   quesiions. 

1  Can  the  United  States  alone  formulate. 
Implement,  and  c^rrv  into  operation  any  plan 
for  a    better  and   fuui;e   uorkl' 

2  Will  It  be  possible  to  make  any  pc^t-war 
scheme  without  the  cooperation  of  our  allies, 
who  up  to  the  present  mon>ent  have  borne 
most  of  the  b-nii.t  of  this  war?  Can  any- 
thing be  i'cxximpii.shetl  without  the  consent 
and  the  assi.-tanoe  of  Oreat  Britain.  Russia. 
China? 

3.  Olubal  pc  st-wiir  planning  C(Uif^riis  itself 
witn  India  and  the  liritish  p(^sses8u>ns  and 
commoawealibs  It  seems  to  cx)ncern  itfelf 
With  lessening  the  pwwer  and  diminishing  the 
pa««ei^Jor.s  of  the  Ei  .i.sh  Empire  England 
n  our  ally,  fighting  for  us  as  we  are  fightln;: 
for  th^m.  Are  we,  then,  as  a  reward  to 
England  for  service  rendered,  to  strip  her  ol 
her  mciins  of  llvellhfxxi.>  And  will  slie  con- 
sent to  it?  In  other  words.  Is  England  fight- 
ing thts  war  in  order  that  the  British  Empire 
shall  be  abolished,  or  15  she  nghting  It  to 
preserve  the  British  Empire?  Will  England 
willingly  collaborate  in  any  plan  of  ours  for 
Oreat  Britain's  diminution  '  As  I  ur.d'-r^tand 
It  Mr  Hitler  Is  fighting  this  war  for  this  very 
thing  among  other  objectives.  What  Is  our 
po*.itlc>n  to  be  with  rt.^pect  to  this?  It 
presents  a  stumbling  blo«.k  to  global  thinkers. 

4  Russia  is  achieving  tremendous  victories 
agmnsi  our  enemies:  victories  that  may  be 
decisive.     Up    to    the     moment     Mr.    Stalm 


seems  Inclined  to  Rgi\i  his  war  in  his  own 
way.  accepting  what  help  we  can  give,  but 
handing  out  little  tnfonnatioa  about  his 
domp-s  nr  hl.s  lu'ure  plnn«  Very  well. 
Should  Mr  Stalin  win  the  victon,-  for  which 
we  all  pray,  he  will  drive  out  the  Naxis  He 
will  overrun  middle  Europe  including  Fin- 
land. Latvia.  E-sfhonia.  Poland.  CzechcKlo- 
vjkia.  Rumania  Mayt)e  even  a  p;iri  of  Ger- 
many itself  Now  then,  having  tlies«  terri- 
tories 111  hi.s  possession,  what  la  he  goin;^  to 
do  with  them?  And  whatever  he  decides  to 
do.  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

5.  We  have  two  other  allies,  submerged  but 
still  alive — Holland  and  Belt;iiun  Both  of 
thtJjf  little  nations  have  vast  possessions  out- 
sid-  their  national  boundaries  Beigivim  in 
Africa,  and  Holland  In  the  East  Indies  We 
are  hghting  m  part  to  rescue  them  from  Nayi 
tyranny  B'lt  having  rescued  them  are  we 
going  to  strip  them  of  their  pc^.^-t.-ions,  their 
principal  means  of  ll\elih(KHl  and  leave  them 
Impoverished?  Milhons  of  the  submerged 
pe'  pies  ct  whom  we  speak  inhabit  their  col- 
onies and  poafce.ssions  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  tii;it:'  Will  these  little  countries 
rise-  up  and  call  us  blessed  if  we  deprive  them 
of  aI\  that  makes  It  p>ssible  for  them  to  live 
in   decent    proi-perity?      It'.->   a    hard   question. 

6.  Fallen  France  pos-^esses  a  colonliil  em- 
pire greater  in  area  tiian  cut  mental  United 
Slaiett  I  don't  know  Uie  present  status  of 
P^rance  It  is  rather  cunfuacd  whether  thty 
be  friends,  enemies,  or  a  hybrid  mixttire  of 
both.  But  we  bi;uted  out  a.s  allies.  What 
about  the  French  empire?  Are  we  going  to 
take  It  away  Irom  her?  Will  France  be  able 
to  rehabllit.ae  herself  if  bhe  be  denuded  of 
her  iiorth  African  pos.session.s?  Will  she 
thank  and  applnud  us.  or  would  she  sit  buck 
and  plan  for  the  day  when  she  might  rise  to 
military  might  again  and  take  them  bacK? 
Id  hate  to  be  a  global  Uilnker  and  have  to 
answer  this  one 

'.'.  There's  Dakar.  We  have  been  told  that 
Dakar  Is  a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of 
the  Americas.  We  appear  to  be  in  po.ssesalon 
of  It.  I  for  cue  do  not  like  to  have  a  dagger 
po.nted  at  the  h^art  of  America  V.'ell,  what 
about  Daktu-?  We've  got  It  Will  we  keep 
It?  And  what  will  England  and  France  and 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  have  to  say  if  we  do? 
If.  in  the  ^xi-^t-war  world  we  feel  it  neccasary 
fur  our  safety  to  erect  a  Giliraltar  theie  on 
th'  shores  of  Airica.  The  point  will  be  d,s- 
cu»s*d  at  the  peace  table  What  will  be 
the  decision?  How  will  our  answer  to  it  al- 
f ec  t  the  future  peace  of  the  world? 

a.  There  are  the  French,  pos-st-ssions  In  the 
West  Indies  adlolning  Uie  Panama  Canal. 
What  are  our  plans  regnrcUng  tlicm?  This 
question  does  nut  seem  to  loom  large  at  the 
mc^ment.  but  we  will  hear  more  of  iL.  What 
will  bf  tlie  aixswer? 

3.  What  about  the  freedom  of  the  air? 
What  doe«  that  mean?  Does  it  mean  that 
tlie  airplanes  of  foreign  nations  shall  be 
allowed  to  roam  the  air  over  the  United 
States?  To  go  anywhere  at  will?  Carrying 
w.th  them,  possibly,  tlie  tools  of  the  spy 
Photcyrap.Miig.  mapping,  and  charting  the 
country.  infUtrating.  Intenering  with  our  do- 
mestic traffic,  becoming  domestic  ccmpetl- 
tors  of  our  own  air  lines?  Or  should  their 
laadings  be  confined  to  coastal  lurport*  with 
the  requirement  that  they  shall  enter  and 
cli.>ar  as  do  surface  vessels  plying  the  high 
sea-s?     We  vj  got  to  wcjrk  cut  this  one 

Tliese  are  but  a  few  of  the  questlcns  I  put 
to  our  global  Uunkeis,  but  they  have  no 
answers  to  t^-ive  And  practical,  definite  an- 
S7:ers  are  going  to  be  required  These  an- 
swers arc  not  going  to  k>e  found  by  dreamers 
and  "do  good,  is.'  but  by  practical  men.  men 
of  all  the  nations  involved  The  decisions 
rtacheti  will  not  be  the  fruit  ol  any  all-em- 
bracing plan  but  of  months  of  negotiation 
luid  discussioi'.s.  of  offers  and  ce.unteri'tters, 
of   dickering  and   trading      Ii   is  uul  simple. 

In  1775  we  started  a  long  war  to  give  to  tiie 
United  States,  Independence.  We  even  wrote 
a  document  called   'Jie  Declarauon  of  Inde- 


pendence, which  was  eloquent  and  conclu- 
sive upon  the  subject.  Are  wc  fi-hting  the 
war  of  1943  to  give  it  back  again?  I  doutt 
If  the  American  people  wiil  approve  that  for:  i 
of  global  charity. 

The  world  could  not  exist  without  ideal;. 
All  human  progress  Is  the  result  of  Ideals,  but 
no  ideal  ever  made  an  advance  without  en- 
cessions  I  do  not  dlacount  nor  abhor  the 
dreamers  of  this  world— unless  they  be 
dreamers  of  a  very  practical  kind,  acting  wtt  i 
the  technique  of  revolutionaries  to  destroy 
thi.s  Republic  I  honr>r  and  respect  the 
dreamer-  the  honest,  wholesome  dreamer  - 
who  sees  a  vision  of  beauty  and  struggles 
toward  it  with  a  song  upon  hlie  lips.  I  have 
been  a  drean^r.  It  Ls  because  I  dream  drean.s 
that  1  have  tried  to  serve  In  the  field  .  f 
politics  But  I  am  a  dieamer  with  lucl  I 
Intervals 

Wlicn  we  look  toward  a  post-war  world  we 
must  dream.  Life  would  be  Intolerable  In 
these  days  if  we  did  not  turn  our  eyes  up- 
ward. We  must  each  iCc  for  ourselves  a  worM 
that  Is  perfect,  that  Is  serene,  In  which  ther-j 
IS  Justice  and  happiness  for  all.  We  mui* 
envisiou  a  world  where  every  man  shall  b; 
rewarded  with  what  Is  Justly  his.  and  ii  » 
man  shall  be  enslaved,  or  cheated,  or  mal- 
treated. We  mui.t  look  forward  to  a  possibl- 
world  in  which  nations  shall  deal  in  friend- 
ship and  honor  and  Ju.'^tlce  with  other  na- 
tions, and  peace  shall  be  the  first  desire  of 
every  heart 

But  the  millennium  is  not  to  be  reached  in 
n  single  Ixjuiid.  We  must  travel  toward  it  b  • 
short  stages,  halting  for  breath  and  refresh- 
ment. It  will  be  a  long  and  wearisome  Jour- 
ney and  there  will  come  c'ays  or  months  or 
even  years  when  we  shall  bog  down  in  scmj 
slough  of  despond.  We  must  not  hope  U 
reach  perfecuun  in  1  day's  march,  but  eveiy 
night  we  must  be  happy  II  indeed  we  have 
made  perc  pt.ble  progreM  We  iLUit  keep  our 
laces  uiward  our  mcunlain  top,  and  manf 
of  us  will  have  fallen  by  the  roadside  whe  i 
it  is  yet  far  distant. 

L2t  U3  Uien  attack  cur  world  prcblcm  li 
this  spirit,  dreaming  our  great  dream,  bu -. 
as  practical  men.  makli\g  each  day's  progreis 
as  successful  as  our  powers  permit.  Go  us 
far  as  we  can  and  give  thanks  for  the  progtiis 
we  have  made  II  we  cannot  accomplish  a  1 
le;  us  accomplish  as  much  a*  we  can.  But  li  t 
us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  practlca'., 
estimating  the  diotance  and  the  difflcultlea, 
and  not  rianlng  all  by  grasping  for  too  much. 

Even  Almighty  God  recju  red  6 days  to  make 
the  world.  We  are  men.  not  gods;  we  shal 
require   more  days   tliaii   6  to  remake   it. 
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Paul  Scharrenberf,  Until  Recently  a  Leg- 
islative Representative  cf  the  America! 
Federation  of  Labor  in  WasHing^ton,  Is 
Hoaored  by  Appointi^ient  to  a  High 
Executivf  Poit  by  California'i  Gove - 
nor-Elect  Ear!  Warren 


EXTENSION  OP  REiMARICS 
or 

KOri.  EERTRAND  W.  GEARHARV 

or  cuir-iNi* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondcy.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART,  Mr.  Speaker,  whie 
his  niany  Wa-siiingion  Intnd^i  are  rejoic- 
ing over  Gov.  Earl  Warren's  appoin:- 
mont  of  Pnul  Scharrenberc  to  the  hiih 
post  under  the  govemnu-nt  of  the  Sta.e 
of  Caliio.  nia  of  director  of  industrial  ri?- 
,  lations,    a    fitung    recognition    ol    long 


years  of  faithful  public  ser\-ice.  his  de- 
parture fiom  Washington  is  a  tnatter  of 
extreme  regret  to  those  who  knew  him 
well  enough  to  have  properly  appraised 
and  accurately  evaluated  his  unusual 
peisonal  qualities,  those  personal  quali- 
ties which  have  so  endeared  him  to  us 
all. 

Because  he  is  leaving  Washington  to 
assume  great  responsibilities  in  a  field  in 
which  he  is  especially  qualified  by  expe- 
rience and  training  to  render  an  excep- 
tional service  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  California.  Paul  Scharrenberg's  de- 
parture, though  regretted,  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  congratulations  ar^l  Rood 
wi.shes  not  only  of  his  personal  friends, 
but  of  all  of  tho.se  who.  through  official 
contacts,  have  come  to  appreciate  his 
disinterested  devotion  to  the  cau.ses  that 
are  just. 

Though  Mr.  SchaiTenberg  has  become 
known  to  most  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill 
durinK  the  8  years  of  his  residence  here 
as  a  very  able  and  intelligent  lepislative 
representative  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  his  older  friends  happily 
recall  his  extended  service  as  secretary 
of  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  durinp  which  he  continually  en- 
joyed the  re.spect  of  both  capital  and 
labor,  of  employer  and  employee  alike, 
an'esteem  that  only  one  who  wills  to  be 
fair  to  all  could  possibly  achieve. 

Though  one  of  the  busie.st  of  men  of 
the  labor  movement.  Paul  Scharrenberg 
has  devoted  much  of  his  energies  to  the 
public  sciTice.  DunnK  the  long  period 
ol  his  residence  on  the  West  Coa.st.  he 
has  been  able  to  find  time  in  a  very 
crowded  life  to  serve  on  San  Francisco's 
City  Planning  Commission.  1930-1936; 
upon  California's  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housinc.  1913-1923;  and 
upon  the  California  State  Harbor  Com- 
mission, 1927-1930. 

Not  only  has  he  been  called  upon  for 
exceptional  service  by  the  various  Gov- 
ei-nors  of  the  western  commonwealth  in 
which  he  has  maintained  his  home  for 
.so  many  years,  but  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  time  and  again 
availed  them.selves  of  his  widespread  ex- 
perience in  labor  relationships,  his  ex- 
ceptional talent  for  conciliation.  Dur- 
ing World  War  No.  1,  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  appointed  him  United 
States  Commis-sioner  of  Conciliation 
and,  later,  as  a  Presidential  delegate  to 
the  National  Industrial  Conference, 
which  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.  in 
October  1919.  In  November  of  1934, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  recog- 
nizing his  extraordinary  abilities,  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  his  advisory 
council  on  economic  security,  and,  in 
1936,  designated  him  as  the  United 
Slates  labor  delegate  to  the  Twenty- 
second  (Maritime >  Session  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference,  which 
was  held  at  Geneva. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Scharrenberg 
leaves  us  to  enter  th°  service  of  his  be- 
loved State  of  California  rich  in  that  ex- 
perience which  is  so  es.sential  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  success  which  his  many 
Washington  friends  so  earnestly  desire 
him  to  achieve,  a  culminating  outstand- 
ing success  In  public  administration 
which  all  of  us  are  confident  will  be  his. 


Though  we  will  miss  him  exceedingly  in 
the  lobbies  of  our  legislative  halls,  in  the 
committee  rooms  of  the  Congress,  and  in 
the  corridors  of  our  public  buildings 
where  he  has  been  for  so  long  a  familiar 
and  most  welcome  figure,  his  leaving, 
though  regretted,  will  be  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  that  which  is  Washington's  loss 
will  be  California's  gain. 

And  because  I  feel  that  their  inclusion 
as  p  part  of  my  Instant  remarks  would 
be  appropriate  under  the  circumstances, 
I  a.sk  p>ermission,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  include 
several  editorial  expressions  from  west- 
ern newspapers,  from  the  Fresno  Bee, 
the  Stockton  Record,  the  Sacramento 
Bee.  the  San  Francisco  News,  the  Mo- 
desto Bee  and  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen, 
papers  which  reach  my  desk  regularly, 
but  a  few,  of  course,  of  the  many  that 
have  been  written  in  commendation  of 
his  most  recent  appointment  by  Gover- 
nor Earl  Warren,  but  all,  as  it  happens 
to  be,  that  I  have  at  hand. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

(Frcm  the  Stockton    (Calif  )  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  19431 

SCHARRENBERG    WELL    CHOSEN 

Gov.  Earl  Warren  has  made  another  excel- 
lent appointment  in  naming  Paul  Scharren- 
berg, veteran  labor  official,  as  State  director 
of  Industrial  relations.  The  Governor  is  for- 
tunate in  getting  'he  .services  cf  this  na- 
tionally known  American  Fcdernticn  of  Laioor 
leader  who  will  sacrifice  higher  remunera- 
tion in  Washington  to  accept  the  post  in 
Sacramento  because  it  enables  him  to  return 
to  California. 

Scharrenberg  has  a  long  record  uf  ncccm- 
pllshmint  as  a  conciliator  and  a  woiker  ir 
behalf  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  laboring 
people  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
obligations  facing  him  as  chairman  of  the 
State  industrial  accident  commission. 

Prevlou'i  Governors,  Including  Hiram  W. 
Johnson.  William  D.  Stephens,  and  James 
Rolph.  availing  themselves  ot  the  Scharren- 
berg services,  named  him  to  importaiit 
agencies.  As  United  States  labor  conciliator 
on  the  west  coast  in  World  War  No.  1,  he 
proved  his  capacity.  Pre^^idents  Wilson  and 
Roosevelt  called  him  to  Washington  to  serve 
on  advisory  conferences. 

Paul  Scharrenberg's  temperament,  sense  ol 
fair  play,  and  wide  experience  make  him  a 
man  to  inspire  confidence  In  the  capacity  In 
which  he  will  serve  under  Governor  Warren. 


tablUhed  during  the  Johnson  administration 
to  obtain  better  housing  for  casual  workers. 

During  his  long  public  service  he  has  ac- 
complished much  for  the  welfare  of  labor 
In  Cf.lifornla.  For  one  thing,  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  the  progres- 
sive labor  laws  which  have  made  the  State  a 
leader  in  social  legislation. 

A  progressive  in  politics,  he  has  at  the 
same  time  established  a  record  of  wl.«e  and 
sound  approach  to  labor  issue.-  and  problem.^. 

HiJ  choice  for  his  new  work  will  be  widely 
approved. 

It  is  another  excellent  appointment  by 
Governor   Warren. 


(From  the  Fresno  Bee,  Sacramento  Bee.  and 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  of  January  28,  1943  | 

NAMING    or    SCHARRENBERG    DOES    CREDIT    TO 
WARREN 

Paul  Scharrenberg,  one  of  California's  out- 
standing labor  leaders,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  state  department  of  Indus- 
trial relations  and  chairman  of  the  Indus- 
trial accident  commission  by  Governor  Earl 
Warren. 

By  reason  of  his  long  experience  and  high 
standing  in  the  State  generally,  Scharren- 
berg Is  well  equipped  for  this  particular  niche 
in    the  Governor's  cabinet. 

For  many  years  he  was  the  eecretary- 
treaiurer  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
a  post  he  left  in  1935  to  become  the  Washing- 
ton legislative  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor. 

His  active  interest  in  public  affairs  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  he  Joined  in  the 
movement  to  elect  Hiram  W.  Johnson  as 
Governor  and  was  an  influential  figure  In 
the  group  known  as  the  John.son  Progres- 
sives, which  redeemed  the  State  from  po- 
litical  domination   by  the  Scuthein  Pacific. 

He  also  was  an  early  member  of  the  State 
Immigration    and    housing    commission,    es- 


|Fi-om  tlie  San  Francisco   (Calif  )    Newsi 

ANOTHER  GOOD  CHOICE 

Governor  Warren  continues  to  make  good 
appointments.  His  selection  of  Paul  Schar- 
renberg as  director  of  the  department  of 
indUHtrial  relations  will  be  received  with  favor 
throughout  the  State,  we  believe 

For  27  years  Mr.  Scharrenberg  was  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  State  federation  cf 
labor,  a  post  he  left  in  1936  to  become  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  He  also  was  editor  of  the 
Seamen's  Journal,  official  organ  cf  ihe  sailors' 
union. 

As  a  labor  leader  he  ha.s  been  regarded  as  a 
conscr\'ative,  but  in  politics  he  was  progres- 
sive, aliniiig  himself  with  the  reform  move- 
ment of  Hiram  Johnson  and  the  Llncoln- 
Roostvelt  League  of  the  early  1900'?.  He  wa* 
an  early  member  of  the  State  immigration 
and  housing  commission  after  its  creation. 

Judging  by  his  past  performance,  he  may 
be  expected  to  be  a  vigorous  and  aggressive 
administrator  !n  the  post  Governor  Warren 
has  assigned  him. 


I  From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif!    Citizen) 

PAUL   SCHARPENBEHG   named  director  or  INDUS- 
TRIAL   RELATIONS 

The  announcement  Wednesday  of  this  week 
from  Sacramento  that  Gov.  Earl  Warren 
had  appointed  Paul  Scharrenberg  to  be  direc- 
tor of  the  California  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  will  lie  received  with  consider- 
ably more  than  satisfaction  by  thousands  of 
Callfornlans.  This  news  will  be  welcomed  by 
thousands  of  Paul  Scharrenberg's  friends  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  movement 
in  every  section  of  the  State  lor  several  rea- 
sons, amon^  which  Is  that  now  he  will  return 
to  the  State  where  he  served  its  people  and 
the  labor  movement  so  ably  and  unselfishly 
for  so  many  years.  They  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve also  that  It  will  be  as  Paul  Scharrenberg 
wants  it  to  be — to  be  back  again  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Under  the  Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions there  are  several  divisions.  One  of  them 
is  the  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare,  whose 
chief  is  Mai-garete  L.  Clark,  of  this  city 
While  It  is  believed  Governor  Warren  will  re- 
place Mrs.  Clark,  who  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
erno::  Olson,  the  now  executive  refused  to 
make  any  comment. 

T^..ere  have  been  few  men  in  the  lalxw  move- 
ment in  this  Sute  who  have  been  or  are  as 
well  and  as  favorably  known  as  the  former 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  While  the  Bay  area  was 
his  liome  for  many  years  and  San  Francl.<^o 
was  his  headquarters,  most  of  the  principal 
lndu!5trlal  centers  of  the  State  with  reason 
may  claim  to  be  favorites  of  his  because  he 
was  so  intimately  acquainted  with  their  prob- 
lem.', the  workers'  problems.  The.'^e  friends 
overlook  the  fact  he  knew  and  knows  the 
problems  of  labor  In  every  section  of  the 
State.  They  used  to  see  him  quite  frequently 
worlclng  in  their  mid.st  to  prevent  some  antl- 
unicn  ordinance  or  State  bill  from  being  im- 
posed upon  them.  It  was  because  of  this 
that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  could  b« 
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found  any  place  where  the  interests  of  labor 


Thi.s  labor  paper  rejoices  that  Paul  Schar- 
reiiborsr    is    to    be    back    in    California       Al- 


tembly   congested   and   Inefficient.     Bv 

fiir>  tiornf  tnkf>n    rin  we  not  have  too  mi.nv 
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vanced  to  this  House  and  to  the  covmtry, 


tion  a  ixilitical  issue.    I  would  not  Im- 


TMICTY^ 


War  Department  In  a  few  minutes.     The  War 
Denartment    said    it    wanted    certain    troous 
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found  any  place  where  the  Interests  of  labor 
were  attacked  by  Interests 

His  career  reads  like  that  of  the  organized 
labor  movement  in  this  State  From  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Sea- 
men's Union  he  became  a  member  of  several 
San  Francisco  and  State  of  California  com- 
missions, and  for  25  years  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
Certainly,  as  Governor  Warren  said  when  he 
announced  the  appointment  of  the  position 
to  which  Paul  Scharrt-nberg  has  been  ap- 
pointed calls  for  a  man  of  wide  and  varltd 
experience.  It,  also  as  the  Governor  said,  re- 
quires a  union  man  because  In  addition  to 
being  director  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission,  he  will  Ije  chmrman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Industrial  Accident  Commission,  who.-e 
head  should  be  a  nan  from  union  labor  As 
chairman  of  the  California  Indu.-^tnal  Acci- 
dent Commiselon,  Paul  Scharrenbem  will  be 
called  upon  to  administer  and  apply  the  many 
phases  of  the  States  induhtrml-protectiou 
program. 

He  served  on  tlae  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  several 
years  and  from  1913  to  1923  was  a  member 
of  the  California  Commission  on  InunlKration 
and  Housing  After  World  War  No.  '  Presi- 
dent Wodruw  Wilson  appuiiitid  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  It  dustrlal  Council,  and 
in  1934  he  was  a  member  of  President  Roose- 
velt's Social  Security  Commission 

Of  course,  a  better  qualified  person  for  di- 
rector of  Industrial  relations  and  Its  varied 
activities  could  not  be  found  than  the  Gov- 
ernor's choice  The  new  appointee  always 
lias  been  deeply  Interested  In  labor  laws 
and  particularly  those  which  are  designed 
to  protect  workers  and  to  Imprijve  and  s;tfe- 
puard  their  lives  Ho  has  devoted  many 
years  at  this  work  In  several  fields  He  has 
the  experience  and  interest  and  the  wealth 
of  observation  obtained  by  wide  travel.  And, 
in  addition,  he  ha.s  the  confidence  and  the 
respect  of  organized  lub(jr  wltlKmt  qualifica- 
tion or  reservation,  and  of  busir.e.'-.'  and  In- 
dustrial lead<TS.  And.  of  course,  he  has  the 
trutit  of  the  new  Governor 

If  Governor  Warren  continues  to  appoint 
men  to  State  positions  which  have  to  du  with 
the  workers  with  the  same  consideration  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  pf)«lMons  were  cre- 
ated as  he  has  shown  in  this  selection,  his 
administration  should  set  an  example  for 
the  Nation  The  new  director  has  served  his 
city  and  county  with  distinction,  and  for  25 
years  held  the  hlph  olflce  as  serrctary-treiu;- 
urer  of  a  State  federation  of  labor  which  had 
to  battle  almost  continually  against  great  and 
p«iwerful  combinations  of  interests  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  advancement  of  organ- 
lze<l  labor  Hi/«  record  of  achievement  In  this 
latter  ptisltion  speaks  elofjuently  o(  his  fibil- 
ity  as  a  lender  and  an  ex.'cutive 

Since  leaving  the  poeition  with  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation  of  Labor.  Paul 
Scharrenberg  has  been  IcKl.slative  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
Wa.shlngton.  D.  C.  During  his  years  in  this 
position  he  has  Iseen  assigned  to  this  State 
and  lo  Los  Angeles  by  President  William 
Green  upon  several  occasions  lo  advise  and 
direct  l«b<3r  in  iui  defense  against  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Lou  Angeles  Proposition  No  1, 
which  was  defeated  a  few  years  ago  He  has 
serveti  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
movement  In  other  sections  of  the  country 
under   direction   of   President   Greeu. 

Some  of  his  close  friends  said  after  learn- 
ing of  the  appointment  they  knew  Paul 
Scharrenberg  had  a  desire  to  return  to  this 
State  if  he  could  at  the  s;une  time  continue 
to  be  of  service  to  organized  labor  and  the 
workers  and  to  his  State.  He  has  been  called 
back,  and  even  though  it  will  mean  a  sacri- 
fice In  remuneration  because  of  the  lower 
■alary,  he  will  be  back  with  the  literally 
thousands  of  friends  and  former  ass*. Elates. 
He  will  be  back  with  his  people,  and  they 
W!ll  welcome  hini. 


This  labor  paper  rejoices  that  Paul  Schar- 
renberg  is  to  be  back  in  California  Al- 
though he  Is  competent  ai  d  able  to  dis- 
charge any  duty  entrusted  to  him.  It  still 
seems  that  he  belongs  back  here.  We  say, 
welcome.   Paul,   weTl    be   happy    to   see   you. 

It  is  not  known  Just  when  he  will  be  able 
to  assume  his  new  duties  in  Sacramento, 
but  it  was  indicated  it  would  be  Just  as  socjn 
as  he  could  arrange  his  affairs  In  Waslungtcin. 


A  Standing  Committee  on  Aviation  Should 
Not  Be  Established 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS        •  j 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or    ARKANKAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my  opposition 
to  this  Resolution  23  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  proposinc  to  establish 
a  separate  Committee  on  Aviation.  I  op- 
pose, Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  sin- 
cerely and  with  all  of  the  effort  at  my 
command.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  the  future  of  a\  lation  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
my  honest  conviction  that  such  a  pro- 
posal at  this  time  is  most  unwise. 

As  you  know,  I  am  one  of  the  new 
members  on  the  Interstate  and  Porcipn 
Commerce  Committee,  havinp:  yone  on 
the  committee  at  the  b<>«innins  of  thi.s 
session.  As  you,  my  friends,  know,  this 
is  my  second  term  in  CmRress  and  a 
great  many  of  you  know  of  my  continued 
interest  in  bwomin^r  a  member  of  this 
great  committee.  Some,  no  doubt,  will 
say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  because  of  my 
membership  on  thi.s  committee  and  its 
having  jurisdiction  over  aviation  legis- 
lation in  this  House,  that  I  am  opposintr 
this  lesohition.  Some,  no  doubt,  will 
say  that  I  take  my  position  because  It  is 
a  personal  matter.  Let  me  .say  to  you.  my 
colleagues  and  friends,  that  I  am  human 
and  have  personal  feelings  as  does  every 
other  Member  of  tJiis  Compress.  To  be 
sure.  I  have  a  personal  Interest  in  op- 
posing this  resolution,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  opposition  rea<-hes  far  !>•- 
yond  and  above  personalities.  If  I  did 
not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  had  far 
greater  reasons  than  m»rely  personal 
ones  that  this  resolution  should  not  pre- 
vail. I  would  be  man  enough  and  honest 
enough  to  my.seif  and  to  the  future  of 
this  country  to  take  a  difTermt  position. 
Let  me  pive  you  some  of  the  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  operation  of  our 
Government  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
biggest  busine.s.ses  in  all  the  world.  It 
is  the  people's  Government  and  therefore 
it  is  everybody's  business. 

Members  of  this  Congress  on  botli 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  complained  from 
the  well  of  this  House  and  ha\e  bitterly 
exclaimed  to  the  high  heavens  that  we 
are  having  too  many  agencies,  too  many 
with  authority  in  this  Government  hav- 
ing overlapping  JuriMJiction.  and  that 
because  ol  tliis  fact  it  is  becoming  so 


terribly  congested  and  Inefficient.  Bv 
the  same  token,  do  we  not  have  too  miiny 
committees  in  this  House  with  overlap- 
ping authority,  causing  confusion  i  nd 
congestion  and  delay  as  well  as  coni:-o- 
versy.  makmg  us  as  a  Hou^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives, servants  of  the  people  of  tiii.s 
great  land,  more  inefificicnt  in  the  ccn- 
sideration  of  legislation  destined  to  gu:de 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  Too 
many  committees  in  this  Hou.se  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  same  fundamenial 
problems  will  inevitably  produce  har:n- 
ful  results  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people. 

AnotJier  reason  why  I  am  fundamen- 
tally opposed  to  this  resolution  and  way 
I  think  it  IS  mast  imwise  is  because  ci'.il 
aviation  is  a  form  of  transportation.  ju->t 
as  the  watei-ways.  just  as  the  highways. 
.lust  as  the  railroads,  and  I  challen.re 
anyone  in  this  House  to  deny  that  v  e 
should  have  uniformity  in  all  of  our 
tran5portation  systems;  and  to  fail  n 
having  a  unified  and  coordinating  trans- 
portation program  will  retard  the  prog- 
ress and  the  development  of  all  forms 
of  tran.sportation.  including,  my  friends, 
civil  and  commercial  transportation. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  Jew 
years  toward  unifying  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  country,  and  if  we  establuh 
a  jurisdiction  over  aviation  it  is  just  as 
loiiical  that  this  Hou.se  should  establish 
a  committee  with  jurisdiction  over  rail- 
roads, another  committee  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  waterways,  another  with  motor 
transportation,  and  so  on;  and  uhere.  I 
ask  you.  is  there  any  logical  or  sound 
basis  in  establi.shmg  such  a  precedent 
and  claim  it  to  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  public? 

To  be  sure  we  are  all  int^rest^  in  the 
development  and  the  progress  of  civil 
and  cf)mmercial  aviation.  To  be  sure  we 
are  all  interested  in  post-war  aviation. 
I  think  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
any  Member  of  this  House  to  say  that 
they  are  any  more  interested,  if  you 
ple;i.se.  in  the  progre.vs  and  development 
of  aviation  than  any  other  of  his  col- 
leagues. Yes,  if  we  did  not  look  to  the 
future  and  see  the  va^t  possibilities  in 
the  development  of  aviation  in  this 
coimtiy  and  throut:hout  the  world,  we 
would  be  derelict  in  a  duty  to  the  people 
of  tins  country.  Therefore,  you  cannot 
.say  and  it  has  not  been  said  that  the 
members  of  our  committee  are  not  aware 
of  the  po.vsibilities  and  the  importance 
of  the  future  of  civil  aviation.  You  can- 
not .'■ay  that  the  mombtrs  of  this  com- 
mittee are  any  less  interested  in  the 
future  of  this  great  industry  than  would 
be  the  members  of  a  standing  committee 
on  this  one  particular  form  of  transpor- 
tation alone. 

Anotht-r  important  reason  to  me  that 
such  a  resolution  should  not  prevail  is 
that  in  my  opinion  no  g(X)d  reasons 
have  been  advanced  why  .such  a  commit- 
tee should  be  e.stabli.shed.  I  a.sk  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  every  Member  of  this 
House,  Why  should  there  be  such  a  com- 
mittee established?  I  know  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk.  I  know  there  has  been 
much  said  about  the  problems  and  the 
future  of  aviation  and.  in  all  due  reuaid 
to  tho:>e  who  advocate  this  resolution, 
in  my  opinion  there  has  not  been  ad- 
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vanced  to  this  House  and  to  the  country, 
If  you  plesise,  any  basic  or  fundamental 
reasons  why  such  a  committee  should 
be  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most 
basic  and  fundamental  reasons  that  I 
can  give  this  House  why  it  should  not  be 
is  to  observe  what  the  present  commit- 
tee, having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject, 
has  done  for  aviation  in  the  past.  I  say 
to  you,  you  can  judge  more  what  will  be 
done  in  the  future  by  any  committee,  if 
you  will  look  to  the  history  and  actions 
in  the  past  of  that  committee. 

There  are  many  members  on  our  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, who  have  been  serving  on  that  com- 
mittee for  many,  many  years.  Men  who 
are  experienced  in  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation, men  who  have  given  study  and 
pioneered,  if  you  please,  the  aviation  of 
this  countrj'.  We  have  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  whom  everyone  ac- 
knowledges to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
ablest  men  in  this  Congress.  A  man,  I 
say  to  you  who  did  not  become  interested 
in  aviation  yesterday,  or  last  week,  or 
last  year,  but  a  man  who  started  hi.-> 
study  in  the  development  of  aviation  25 
years  ago,  in  the  Halls  of  this  Congress. 
A  man  who  prepared  the  report  in  1919 
composed  of  some  60  or  70  pages  and 
presented  it  to  this  Congress  on  the  vast 
possibilities  and  the  future  of  aviation — 
a  report  as  I  understand,  being  followed 
today  by  the  Army  and  Navy  in  this  great 
conflict.  Yes.  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee was  one  of  those  who  with  years 
of  study  gave  to  this  country  the  Air 
Commerce  Act  of  1926.  and  with  addi- 
tional years  of  study,  gave  us  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  Other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  Major  Bri.- 
wiNKLE  on  the  majority  side.  Virgil 
Chapm.^n.  and  on  the  minority  side,  your 
own  able  Representative  Mr.  Wolverton. 
Mr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Reece.  and.  yes,  your 
own  Mr.  Hinshaw.  and  others  on  the 
committee,  who  have  given  years  of  study 
and.  I  say  to  you.  my  friends,  who  have 
produced  results  to  the  problems  of  avia- 
tion. Yes.  it  is  undenied  this  committee 
has  functioned  well  in  the  past  and  I  say 
to  you  again,  you  can  judge  the  future 
actions  by  the  past. 

Is  it  then  wise  to  substitute  the  expe- 
rience of  the  men  on  this  committee  for 
an  inexperienced  committee  and,  more 
particularly,  at  a  time  when  the  future 
of  aviation  has  passed  the  pioneer  days — 
at  a  time  when  we  are  at  war  and  the 
world  full  of  flames  and  at  a  time  when 
you  and  I  know  not  what  the  future  of 
this  confiict  is  going  to  bring  to  the  peo- 
ples of  this  world?  I  say  to  you.  it  would 
be  a  mistake.  If  ever  a  time  when  this 
important  problem  needs  men  who  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  true  blue — men 
V  ho  have  delivered,  men  who  are  expe- 
rienced frorr  years  and  years  of  study — it 
is  now. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  features  of 
our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  the  nonpolitical  attitude.  I 
understand,  throughout  the  years,  the 
actions  of  this  committee  have  been  sole- 
ly toward  the  interest  of  this  great  Na- 
tion and  politics  laid  aside.  I  regret — I 
sij  cerely  regret.  Mr.  Speaker — that  there 
are  those  in  this  House  who  have  made 
such  an  important  mrtter  as  civil  avia- 


tion a  p>olitical  issue.  I  would  not  Im- 
pugn the  conscientious  motives  of  any 
person,  and  the  efforts  of  any  personal 
convictions  should  be  followed,  but  I  say 
to  you  if  we  are  going  to  let  our  actions 
in  this  House,  on  a  serious  question  and 
issue  as  we  have  here  today,  be  based  on 
a  political  question  or  issue,  to  my  mind, 
it  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted. 

Many  of  the  aviation  industries  in  this 
Nation  have  expressed  their  opposition. 
Many  people  and  organizations  who 
know  something  about  the  problems  of 
aviation  have  expressed  opposition  to 
this  resolution.  The  Airline  Mechanics' 
Association  and  the  Airline  Pilots'  Asso- 
ciation have  also  expressed  themselves 
that  this  resolution  should  not  prevail. 
In  the  February  15,  1943,  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  the  independent  voice  of 
American  aeronautics,  it  has  this  to  say: 

In  all  the  dl.scu.sslons  on  the  floor,  the  only 
clear-cut  speeches  made  were  by  the  oppo- 
sition. The  proponents  si-em  clear  on  only 
one  thing,  and  that  was  the  need  for  the 
standing  committee,  but  they  fail  to  give 
reasons.  Several  years  ago  in  these  columns, 
we  advocated  a  standing  committee  on  civil 
aviation.  Today,  we  aren't  aa  anxious  to 
express  an  opinion  as  we  are  to  point  out  the 
changing  tides  of  aviation.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  of  a  special  committee  to  handle 
aviation  problems,  but  the  lime  may  have 
passed  for  this.  Some  of  those  who  are 
working  behind  the  scenes  for  .such  a  com- 
mittee never  lifted  a  finger  when  the  com- 
mittee was  badly  needed  a  lew  years  ago. 
Those  who  struggled  through  the  hard  and 
lean  years  of  the  late  1930's  are  now  willing  to 
let  existing  committees  continue  to  c;'.rry 
the  ball,  especially  Mr.  Lea's  committee, 
which  now  handles  civil  aviation.  As  far  as 
the  air  tran.'^port  Industry  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Leas  committee  seems  to  be  eminently  sat- 
isfactory for  the  majority.  •  •  •  we 
needed  a  committee  5  years  ago.  We're  not 
so  sure  we  need  one  now  at  least  not  until 
we  hear  some  sound  reasons  expressed  in  the 
House. 

Col.  Edgar  S.  Gorrell.  President  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
stated  before  the  committee  a  few  days 
ago: 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Art  of  1938.  which 
resulted  from  this  committee's  deliberations 
over  a  period  of  2  years,  was  without  ques- 
tion, a  farsighted  piece  of  legislation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  industry  in  1938  was  prac- 
tically broke.  Some  companies  would  have 
failed  in  just  a  few  months,  had  you  not  so 
timely  pas.sed  the  bill  as  you  did.  Today  the 
industry's  foundation  is  much  more  secure. 
Before  the  bill  went  through,  our  industry 
could  hardly  barrow  a  nickel  from  anyone. 
But  since  then,  the  bankers  have  begun  to 
lend  generously  and  what  Is  very  impor- 
tant, one  of  the  flrst  loans  we  obtained  was 
from  the  Insurance  fraternity  The  groat 
contributions  which  the  industry  has  been 
able  to  make  and  is  making  to  our  Nation 
at  war  are  an  enduring  memorial  to  your 
leadership. 

What  sounder  rea.sons  could  be  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  the  re.solution? 

Let  me  give  you,  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  to  the  American  people,  a 
story  related  by  Colonel  Gorrell  of  a  fact 
accomplished  only  through  the  wisdom 
and  actions  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  by  giving  to 
this  House  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938.     Colonel  Gorrell  said: 

On  the  Sunday  following  Pearl  Harbor  I 
had  a  telephone  call  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment.    I  hopped  into  a  cab  and  reached  the 


War  Department  In  a  few  minutes.  The  War 
Department  said  It  wanted  certain  troops 
flown  to  a  certain  place  abroad,  a  dlstanc* 
of  many  thoxisands  of  mllea,  without  the 
enemy  finding  out  about  It.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  fly  to  three  points,  all  of  which  were 
vital  In  less  than  6  minutes  after  the  re- 
quest: was  given  to  us.  by  lifting  the  telephone 
and  calling  the  proper  places  In  our  system, 
our  airplanes  that  we  wanted  to  use  were 
notified  during  flight  and  by  radio  to  land. 
Those  airplanes  landed  at  the  proper  place 
and  discharged  their  passengers  and  cargo. 
We  liad  them  at  the  point  of  assembly  of 
the  troops  before  the  troops  had  packed  their 
equipment  and  were  ready  to  go  We  flew 
the  troops  on  those  planes  nonstop  to  the 
borders  of  our  country — so  that  the  enemy 
spies  could  not  flnd  out  where  they  were 
going — and  then  on  to  their  destination.  It 
took  Jess  than  5  minutes  to  select  the  planes 
and  to  order  those  planes  to  land.  Plans  for 
all  such  movements  had  been  prepared  during 
peace  and  were  ready.  In  general,  the  thing 
clicked.  The  plans  formulated  In  1936  and 
1937  moved  along  without  a  hitch.  I  doubt 
very  much  If  the  enemy  knows  where  those 
troops  are  today,  and  I  think  the  enemy  will 
be  surprised  when  he  comes  in  contact  with 
them,  if  he  does. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  House  in  the 
light  of  all  sound  and  basic  reasoning,  in 
the  light  of  facts  that  are  not  contra- 
dicted, in  the  light  of  a  challenge  to 
produce  some  sound  reasoning  that  such 
a  committee  should  be  established,  and 
yet  no  basic  or  sound  reasons  given,  in 
the  light  of  experienced  men.  who  have 
given  broad  policies,  which  have  devel- 
oped our  aviation  industry,  yes,  my 
friends,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  light  of 
all  these  facts  that  this  House  can  afford 
to  let  a  resolution  as  offered  here  today 
prevail.  I  urge,  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues, that  for  the  future  of  aviation, 
that  for  the  development  and  continued 
progress  of  aviation,  and  in  the  interest 
of  our  boys  fighting  in  the  far-Cung 
theaters  of  war  throughout  the  world, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world,  that  on 
this  resolution  you  vote  "no." 


*'*|;: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  telegram 
from  David  L.  Behncke,  president.  Air 
Line  Pilots'  Association. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  28,  1943. 

HaRVE  TlEEOTT  : 

House  0/  Rej)resentatiie!>, 

Washington.  D  C. 
The  Pilots  that  man  our  country's  air  liners 
domestically,  hemispherlcally.  and  globally 
are  against  Resolution  No  23.  They  have 
every  confidence  in  the  fitness,  willingness, 
and  ability  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  to  continue  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  legislative  problcnia  of 
civil  aviation  and  air  transportation,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  fully  as  well  In  the 
future  as  they  have  in  the  past  to  keep  our 
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some  length  in  the  hearings  of  the  Ap- 


hospital  for  6  or  7  months  and  finally  they 
discharge  him.    Now,  cannot  they  well  sav  It 


United  States.     Tlie  following  things  are  per- 
fectly anoarent: 


4  i 
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country's  civil  HylnR  In  the  forefront  of  world 
avlaticn.  I  respecifully  Invite  your  attention 
to  a  letter  mailed  you  Saturday.  February  27. 
whlrh  discuR-t's  this  very  important  subject 
more  in  detail  The  pilots,  all  of  them,  will 
be  mo.*t  deeply  appreciative  for  your  help  to 
delcat  Res<aulion  No  23  in  the  best  Interest 
o'  the  industry,  the  public,  and  the  working 
people  In  the  liida^try 

Davtd  L  Behncki. 
President.  Air  Ltne  Pilots'  Association. 


Newsprint  Paper 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/.RKS 


HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wi.sh  to  prote.st  against  the  order  re- 
stricting' the  use  of  newsprint  paper  in 
this  country.  The  effects  of  this  order 
are  called  to  our  attention  in  a  most 
forcible  manner  by  the  following  edi- 
torials appearing  in  Colorado  news- 
papers. 

I  think  the  lca.st  we  can  do  for  our 
boys  in  training  camps  i.s  to  make  dally 
newspapers  available.  Becau.se  of  this 
order  the  boys  in  camps  adjacent  to 
Colorado  Springs  will  be  denied  lliis  op- 
portunity as  IS  explained  in  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Colorado  Springs  Ga- 
zette: 

NEWSPRINT    AND    THESE   PAPERS 

You  got  a  six-page  paper  on  SaturdHy 
afternoon,  and  you  art-  getting  a  six-page  pa- 
per this  morning,  and  that  is  the  work  of 
Washington  We  don't  like  to  publish  a  pa- 
per such  as  thl.*".  and  we  would  never  do  it  on 
our  own  initiative  Tlie  Initiative  Is  passing 
to  Government.  We  don't  like,  either,  to 
yield  a  part  of  our  editorial  page  to  other 
use.  as  we  are  preparing  to  do  We  prefer  to 
provide  as  much  Interpretative  and  back- 
ground material  as  pustiible  to  balance  the 
news  ration.  We  will  cnntinue  to  do  so 
within  the  limitations  lmp(ised,  though  you 
may  find  It  In  unaccustomed  places. 

The  Umltatiuns  take  the  form  of  restrlc- 
tlon.s  on  newsprint  There  is  no  shortage  of 
ncw>prlnt,  und  the  Canadian  Industry,  which 
supplies  80  p«>rcent  of  the  United  States  mar- 
ket. Is  showing  concern  over  loss  of  buslncs? 
It  readily  can  handle.  That  Is  the  work  of 
governments  Ottawa  doesn't  say  anything. 
but  Wa3hint;ton  attributes  It  mainly  to  lack 
of  tran8p<irtation.  There  Is  transportation 
In  first-class  m.ul  cars  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  tuns  of  paper  carrying  press  releases  and 
Illustrated  matter  that  unnumbered  Govern- 
ment atjoncles  urgently  request  the  newspa- 
pers to  print  The  pap>er  shortage  doesn't 
run  to  Government  or  Cl<)vernm'»nt  s  demand 
for  newspaper  space  Were  tJiat  met,  this 
would  become  strictly  the  Government  Ga- 
zette 

If  there  Is  need  for  conservation  In  war- 
time -and  there  Is  and  In  all  things — it  Is 
a  need  Impos'.d  upon  all  alike.  It  runs  to 
government  as  will  as  to  busine.s.s  and  the 
Individual.  Government  has  sacriticed  noth- 
ing, and  with  respect  to  the  matter  under 
discussion,  it  has  not  even  lniix)scd  news- 
print restrictions  equably.  We  are  operating 
under  one  of  those  strange  formulas  peculiar 
to  Washington.  A  pubiiiher  who  u.ses  less 
than  25  tons  of  newsprint  a  quarter  Is  auto- 
matically exempt,  whether  he  publishes  a 
newspaper   or    a    glorified   handbill.      He    la 


asktfd  for  no  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
Publishers  using  large  quantities  are  limited 
to  100  percent  of  the  newsprint  used  for  net 
paid  circulation  In  the  comparable  quarter 
of  1941,  plus  a  percentage  for  waste.  If  a 
paper  has  had  no  Increa-w  In  circulation  or 
business  In  2  years  It  Is  called  upon  to  make 
no  paper  savint's  but  rather  can.  and  prob- 
ably docs,  have  more  paper  now  than  It 
actually  needs.  We  have  such  Instances  near- 
by. 

G<3vernment,  thus.  Is  not  asking  every- 
body to  reduce  paper  consumption  by  a  fixed 
percent,  but  expects  to  make  Us  full  savings 
at  the  expense  of  thf'  papers  which  have 
prown  In  the  last  2  years  ITr^der  this  for- 
mula. The  Gazette  and  The  Telegraph  be- 
come prize  goata.  Our  circulation  is  up  50 
percent.  We  are  expected  to  use  no  more 
newsprint  than  was  requlrtxl  to  produce  a 
third  fewer  copies  in  1941.  Provision  Is  made 
for  appeal  in  cases  of  undue  hard.shlp  but 
the  appeal  t'VAnl  to  provide  rell.f  We  were 
granted  half  relief,  like  the  farmer  given 
gasoline  to  haul  his  produce  to  market  but 
nt)ne  to  get  back  home  on 

We  are  faced  with  two  courses — to  reduce 
the  size  of  our  papers  or  to  cut  off  circulation. 
In  an  effort  to  comply  w  iih  the  order,  we  have 
reduced  the  size  (f  our  papers  by  as  much, 
perhupa  as  20  percent  There  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  carry  that  process  and 
still  produre  a  newspaper  or  be  left  with  the 
means  to  do  .so.  We  are  at  that  point.  The 
alternative,  then.  Is  to  cut  o(T  circulation,  but 
our  Increased  circulation  Is,  for  the  most 
part,  attributable  to  military  developments 
here.  The  bulk  of  It  goes  Into  Camp  Carson 
and  Peterson  Field.  The  Armv  looks  upon 
the  newspaper  as  a  morale  builder  It  wants 
men  to  read  and  be  Informed  It  doesn't 
want  to  lose  dally  newspaper  service  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  want  to  give  us  enough 
newsprint   to  provide    that   service. 

That  Is  the  problem  handed  us  We  are 
conserving  newsprint  now  t<i  the  utnitmt  of 
our  ability  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so 
whether  other  now  practically  exempted  U'^enn 
are  required  to  do  so  or  not  We  will  con- 
tinue to  publish  the  tK'St  papers  we  know  how 
to  publish  and  to  provide  the  services  cur 
readers  have  come  to  expect  of  us  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  Foiced  to  a  choice  we  will 
continue  to  publish  those  papers  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Colorado  Springs,  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  deep  retrrrt  If  we  cannot  ccnt'nue  to  serve 
the  Army  or  the  numerous  war  tiKcncles 
Which  have  come  to  us.  but  the  decision  is 
not  ours.     It  rests  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal  refers  to 
the  shortage  of  newspapers  at  Colorado 
Springs,  and  cites  the  wasteful  methods 
now  being  employed  by  our  Government. 
It  Is  time  for  Congre.s.s  to  call  a  halt  to 
such  extra vacance. 

GOVERNMENT      EXTRA  VAGANCF .      A      NATIONAL      DIS- 
GRACE   TO    ANT    COUNTRY    ENCAGED   IN    WAR 

The  Federal  O  ivernment  Is  cuf.ng  down 
on  the  s.up;ily  of  newsprint  paper  for  all  dally 
papers:  and  believe  us.  none  of  them  are 
wasting  a  single  pound  of  it  They  can't 
afford  to  under  present  price  and  supply 
conditions. 

The  Star-Journal  and  Chieftain  were 
shown  a  bundle  of  posters,  size  about  8 
feet  by  13  feet,  printed  In  colors  on  one  side 
only,  of  course,  received  by  a  merchant  In 
Pueblo  and  which  were  sent  by  air  express 
at  a  cost  of  tH4  Tliese  posters  if  used  at  all 
would  be  good  any  time  before  March  1. 
They  were  received  10  days  before  that  date. 

Ag.Tln  we  gasp  at  a  story  tt^ld  us  by  tlie 
head  of  a  c'^vernment  agency  In  Pueblo 
The  man  said  he  frequently  receive*  circulars 
and  poste.'-s.  u.sable  within  any  reasonable 
time,  which  must  wait  until  a  Saturday  when 
they  can  be  put  out  by  paliiotic  Boy  Sci-uts 
free.     But,   get    this,   one   recent   lot    which 


came  by  air  express  cost  1280  and  had  to  wait 

until  Boy  Sccuts  could  deliver  them  free. 
All  air  express  charges  are  prepaid,  otherwise 
shipments  would  not  be  eccepted  for  the 
reason  that  the  consignee  has  no  funds  with 
which  to  pay  shipping  or  distribution  charges. 

And  then  get  this  one.  In  Colorado  Springs 
the  Government  has  placed  atxiut  40  000  men 
In  Camp  Carson  and  nt  Peterson  Air  Field. 
These  men  want  newspapers.  They  want  the 
Colorado  Springs  Oaze'te  published  In  the 
morning  and  tliey  want  the  Colorado  Springs 
Telegraph  published  In  the  evening 

But  can  they  get  them?  They  cannot.  The 
publishers  of  the  Gazette  and  Telegraph  feel 
th.at  their  first  duty  Is  to  their  regular  and 
permanent  subscribers  The  circulation  of 
these  two  papers  has  Increased  ab<iut  50  per- 
cent. The  Government  has  cut  the  supply 
of  newspr.nt  paper  10  percent  under  the 
quantity  of  paper  u.sed  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1941. 

What  L  the  result?  For  the  first  time  in 
50  years  these  two  new.spapcrs  have  had  to 
reduce  some  of  their  dally  issues  to  six  pages 
In  order  to  supply  even  their  normal  lncrea.se 
In  circulation  in  their  city  population. 
(Seems  to  us  we  have  heard  of  the  same  thing 
taking  place  in  Italy  (  Circulation  In  the 
two  Government  camps  has  been  practically 
eliminated. 

The  Government,  however,  expects  the  Ga- 
zette and  Telegraph  to  continue  to  donate 
thcu.sands  of  dcllars  in  space  in  printing  In- 
formation about  scores  of  Government  actUi- 
tles.  which  the  Government  wants  the  peo- 
ple t-o  have,  about  90  percent  of  which  haa 
already  been  covered  by  the  three  major  press 
associations. 

This  al*o  shows  how  the  Government 
wastes  white  paper,  employees"  salaries,  cost 
of  printing  and  mailing  and  other  lucl- 
dentalp,  and  still  the  chair  warmers  n  Wa.sh- 
Ington  continue  to  Ltuc  directives,  propa- 
ganda, quest lonnalree,  etc.  by  the  tralnload. 

The  Colorado  SprliiRS  situation  Is  no  doubt 
only  one  of  many  others  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  sent  many  thotiaands  of  men  for 
training  purpijses,  which  is  all  right  But, 
what  the  publishers  of  the  Gazt'te  and  Tele- 
graph are  complaining  about,  and  with  which 
we  agree  100  percent.  Is  the  Inconsistency  of 
the  whole  program  While  the  Government 
is  dftnanrting  that  every  Individual  not  only 
buy  bonds  and  stamp-^.  but  also  agree  to 
economize  und  cut  their  normal  food  supply 
50  percent,  the  Government  Itself  spends 
money  like  the  proverbial  prodigal  son,  and 
then  expects  everybody  to  take  it  under  the 
blanket  of  patriotism. 

We're  all  patriotic  to  the  limit,  but  we 
respectfully  submit  that  the  Government  it- 
self should  first  set  an  example  for  economy 
which  It  Is  demanding  everybody  else  should 
practice. 


Hospitalization  for  World  War  No.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  1749  by  the  House  and  similar 
action  by  the  body  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol  and  its  approval  by  the  Pres- 
ident are  needed  to  meet  a  bad  situation, 
under  which  many  boys  now  leaving  the 
Army  and  Navy  with  honorable  dis- 
charges are  denied  neixled  hospitiiliza- 
Uon.    The    situaUon    waa    discussed    at 
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some  length  in  the  hearings  of  the  Ap- 
proijriation.'^  Subc.;mm*ttee  on  Independ- 
ent Offices  w.Ten  General  Hines,  Director 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  was  be- 
fore us.  Under  permission  granted  by 
the  House,  I  place  excerpts  from  those 
hearings  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

General  Hints  Now.  there  Is  a  type  of  pa- 
tient that  has  caused  considerable  difBculty, 
probably  to  the  Coi  gressmen  of  various  dis- 
tr;cus.  and  that  is  brought  about  by  the 
neuropsychlatric  cases  who  have  gone  In.  but 
.scmihow  ha\e  b'^eii  ml.'^.'-ed.  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  generally  mentally  di.'^abled. 
not  due  to  service  and  have  been  discharged, 
and  their  parents  notified,  or  even  maybe  a 
relative  notified  that  the  man  was  going  to 
be  discharged 

Mr  Case  I  h.ave  three  cases  that  have  come 
to  iny  attention  recently,  General,  of  that 
type;  one  was  tubercular. 

General  Hines.  They  are  very  dl>tresslng 
cases  and  It  is  something  that  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  And  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will 
probably  require  starting  earlier  In  providing 
hospitalization  than  we  may  have  hoped  to 
have  started,  with  the  neuropsychiatric  non- 
service  group,  for  this  reas<in : 

You  notify  a  mother  and  a  father,  say,  that 
their  b<3y  is  going  to  be  discharged  and  tell 
them  to  take  this  boy  when  he  gets  out  and 
put  him  in  an  ln.<^titution,  when  they  may  feel 
that  he  was  perfectly  all  right  when  he  went 
Into  the  service  or  passibly  they  did  net  real- 
ize that  he  was  a  mental  case  of  some  kind 

Mr  Fttzpatrick  And  you  can  assume  that 
If  he  had  remained  In  civil  life  he  would  not 
have  suffered  the  ailment  for  a  good  many 
years  but  the  mere  taking  into  the  Army 
services  might  have  had  a  bad  effect  and 
cause  the  condition  to  come  on  that  may 
never  have  arisen  for  years  and  years 

General  Hines  Yes  And  you  can  take 
many  strong  men  and  put  them  through  the 
rather  intensive  training.  It  does  cause  some 
of  them  to  break.  If  they  are  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  their  nervous  system  may  have 
been  overtaxed. 

Mr  WooDRCM  That  would  almost  be  In  line 
of  duty 

General  Hines  Yes;  and  It  should  be  We 
have  found  In  some  Instances  even  though 
the  services  have  discharged  these  men  as 
having  a  disability  not  Incurred  In  line  of 
duty,  we  have  found  them  In  line  of  duty 
becau.se  we  take  Into  account  the  points  that 
the  Congressman  has  Just  made,  the  change 
of  environment, 

A  Member  of  Congress  recently  called  my 
attention  to  the  ca.'e  of  a  man  who  worked 
In  a  plant  up  In  New  York  State,  who  had 
been  working  along  there  for  5  years,  at  least 
steadily  and  got  along  perfectly  all  right.  He 
Vftis  drafted  and  within  a  very  short  time 
broke  down  The  Army  had  not  dl.<;charged 
this  man  from  the  hof-pltal;  they  did  a  gOf>d 
Job;  they  kept  him  In  the  hospital.  But 
they  had  notified  his  parents  that  this  man 
should  be  taken  out  and  should  be  treated 
In  a  State  Institution, 

Mr  Case  One  of  the  cases  I  have  In  mind  Is 
of  a  man  who  had  been  In  the  service  for  14 
months  and  they  discharged  him  and  said  It 
was  because  of  di.^abillty  he  had  Ijefore  he 
came  into  the  service  and  they  notified  his 
parents  that  they  were  shipping  him  home, 
that  It  was  their  responsibility,  and  the  par- 
ents were  not  in  financial  condition  to  take 
care  of  him 

General  Hines  We  have  pursuaded  them 
not  to  do  that  any  more  and  they  are  not 
sending  the  boys  home,  and  we  get  these 
cases  before  they  are  dl-scharged, 

Mr  DiRKSEN  Now,  General,  take  the  second 
type  of  case  I  have  three  types  In  mind. 
The  second  type  of  case.  In  my  Jvidgment. 
would  be  a  border-line  case,  where  there  has 
been  a  boy  Inducted,  and  may  be  drilled  for 
cn'v  2  week''  and  he  developed  an  aggravated 
heart   condition.     Then    he    Is   kept    In    the 


hospital  for  6  or  7  months  and  finally  they 
discharge  him.  Now.  cannot  they  well  say  It 
Ls  an  apgravation  due  to  the  military  service, 
and  are  >ou  authorized  to  take  that  kind  of 
case? 

General  Hints  No;  we  are  not  authorized 
to  hospitalize  that  tj-pe  of  case  unless  we 
make  a  finding  that  the  disability  was  in  line 
of  duty.  And  I  believe.  In  handling  thee 
ca<^es.  we  have  been  a  little  more  liberal  than 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  In  thel   determinations, 

Mr  Case  We  passed  a  bill  In  the  House,  as 
I  rerall.  to  take  ca-se  of  those  cases? 

General  Hines.  That  Is  right 

Mr  Case  And  It  went  over  to  the  Senate, 
I  Introduced  one  bill  along  that  line  and  I 
think  Mr  Rankin  Introduced  one.  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  report  said  tl^at 
would  be  taking  those  cases  earlier  than  they 
took  them  after  World  War  No.  1.  I  always 
felt  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  after  World 
War  No  1  we  already  had  the  national  soldiers 
homes,  and  that  cases  with  an  honorable  dls- 
chaige.  could  go  into  the  national  homes. 

General  Hines,  Following  World  War  No  1 
we  did  start  to  take  case  of  the  cases  we  are 
talking  about  earlier  than  the  general  run  of 
ca^es,  and  it  will  be  my  position,  if  I  can  get 
the  Budget  and  the  President  to  agree  with 
me  In  reporting  on  the  same  bill,  to  modify 
that  to  the  extent  of  taking  in,  as  they  did 
before  ncuropsychlatrlc  and  tubercular  cases, 
where  the  State  Institutions  are  not  prepared 
to  take  those  mtn.  The  State  Institutions 
are  generally  crowded  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  1749  not  only  makes 
the.se  cases  of  so-called  pre-service  origin 
eligible  for  hospitalization  but  takes  care 
of  the  WAAC's  also,  as  it  should.  When 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  accepts  a  man  or 
woman  for  service  in  the  armed  services, 
the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the 
Government  to  show  that  disability  later 
on  was  not  service  connected.  Certainly 
the  veteran  is  entitled  to  feel  that  it  was 
brought  on  or  aggravated  by  service. 
The  national  homes  offered  this  hospi- 
talization to  the  soldier  in  World  War 
No.  1,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  serve 
today  deserve  equal  consideration. 


Louis  Bromfield  Writes  on  the  Grimness 
of  the  Food  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  Nrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  a  letter  from 
Louis  Bromfield.  one  of  the  best  known 
wTiters  in  America  and  an  actual  dirt 
farmer,  who  charges  ineptitude  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  in  handling 
the  entire  food  situation  in  the  United 
States.  I  was  much  impressed  by  Mr. 
Bromfield's  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
as  a  clear,  realistic  statement  of  the  farm 
problem,  and  believe  it  should  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

Tlie  statement  follows: 
To  the  EDrroR  or  the  New  York  Times: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 

for  some  one  to  state  a  few  plain  facts  about 

I    the    grimness   of    the   food   situation   in    the 


United  States.     Tlie  following  things  are  per- 
fectly apparent: 

1.  That  the  situation  Is  far  more  grave  than 
the  public  has  been  allowed  to  know. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
was  given  charge  of  the  food  problem,  has 
proved  himself  Incompetent,  that  he  has 
taken  no  effective  measures  whatever,  al- 
though the  gravity  of  the  situation  should 
have  been  apparent  to  one  In  his  position  long 
before  Pearl  Harbor  He  Is  offering  no  effec- 
tive plan  even  at  this  late  date,  but  only 
absurdities  such  as  $100,000,000  subsides  and 
dream  armies  of  3.000.000  volunteer  Ignorant 
and  untrained  women  and  children  workers. 

3  That  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to 
help  the  farmer  In  solving  the  three  obstacles 
which  prevent  him.  despite  all  the  patriotism 
and  gcod-wlll  in  the  world,  from  achieving 
maximum  production.  These  are  in  order: 
skilled  labor,  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  .semi- 
skilled labor  High  wages  In  Industry  have 
drained  away  the  unskilled  labor.  The  Army 
continues  to  draft  the  precious  and  irreplace- 
able skilled  labor,  needed  If  any  food  at  all 
Is  to  be  produced  beyond  the  farmer's  Im- 
mediate needs.  Not  only  Is  there  nothing 
dene  to  help  the  acute  labor  problem,  the  In- 
roads of  the  Army  on  skilled  labor  are  making 
conditions  worse  every  day  Machinery,  re- 
gardless of  Department  of  Agriculture  figures, 
is  Impossible  to  obtain.  Even  to  get  a  spare 
nut  or  bolt  It  Is  necessary  for  a  farmer  to 
spend  long  hours  of  his  precious  time  filling 
out  forms,  traveling  miles  on  precious  rubber 
and  then  waiting  weeks  before  the  nut  or  bolt 
Is  obtainable 

fertilizers  hard  to  get 

No  nitrogen  fertilizer  Is  available,  and  other 
fertilizers  become  more  and  more  dlfBcult  to 
obtain. 

No  farmer  wants  any  part  of  Mr.  Wlckard's 
absurd  $100,000,000  subsidy.  What  he  wants 
is  the  labor  machinery  and  fertilizer  to  get 
his  Job  done  and  produce  honestly  as  much 
as  possible.  Certainly  no  taxpayer  wants  an- 
other $100,000,000  Item  carelessly  tossed  Into 
the  already  fantastic  expenditures  of  a  hope- 
lessly muddled  campaign  along  the  whole  of 
the  home  front 

As  to  the  dream  army  of  3.000.000  unskilled 
workers,  they  can  only  be  of  any  practical 
use  In  areas  where  there  are  flash  crops  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  Even  here  such  an 
army  Is  not  too  valuable  and  Is  certain  to  be 
the  catise  of  10  to  20  percent  loss  or  damage 
of  crops  To  the  dairymen,  the  poultrymen, 
the  livestock  raisers,  to  the  farm  equipped 
with  expensive  machinery,  temporary  volun- 
teer labor  Is  of  no  value  whatever.  What  Is 
needed  and  vitally  necessary  Is  skilled,  experi- 
enced labor  24  hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year. 
Without  It.  hatcheries  must  curtail  produc- 
tion or  close,  poultrymen  and  dairymen  must 
cut  production  or  go  out  of  business.  Many 
thousands  all  over  the  country  have  already 
done  so.  The  talk  of  Increased  production  Is 
nonsense,  and  it  is  criminal  to  go  on  deceiv- 
ing the  people  of  the  Nation  with  the  Idea 
that  more  food  will  he  produced  next  year. 

detailed  information  lacking 

The  only  figures  on  the  situation  come  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  recently  pro- 
moted (Heaven  knows  why)  to  the  post  of 
"Food  Czar,"  or  In  hand-outs  by  press  agents 
frcm  his  office  or  In  Interviews  to  newspaper- 
men who  do  not  and  cannot  understand  the 
fundamentals  of  food  production  problems. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  periodical  speeches 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  telling  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  they  must 
learn  to  do  without,  and  the  farmer,  already 
working  16  hours  a  day  under  great  handi- 
caps, that  he  must  work  harder  and  put  his 
women  and  children  Into  the  fields.  No  fig- 
ures are  given  out  concerning  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  poUtoes,  corn,  and 
soy  beans  that  are  still  unharvested  in  the 
field  because  there  is  no  labor.    Nor  are  any 
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figures  given  concerning  the  soy  beans  that 
M&not  be  marketed  because  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  urged  farmers  last  year  to 
plant  more  soy  brans  he  overlooked  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  soy- 
bean prcce'^flng  plants 

Farmers  must  work  and  plan  anywhere 
from  fl  months  to  a  yenr  ahead  One  cannot 
•niddenly  inrrea.«!e  pnKluctlon  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  On  the  food  production  front 
we  loct  the  yti.r  li*42  and  nnw  we  have  lost 
the  year  1W.1  b'^cnuse  no  practical  aensible 
plan  ha"  been  offered  but  only  mruntalnB  of 
questionnaires,  the  drafting  of  skilled  farm 
labor  nnd  a  shortage  of  machinery  In  mak- 
ing plan5  abend  a  farmer  must  lay  out  any- 
where from  $200  upward  into  the  thousands, 
according  to  ttie  sl/e  of  the  food-prc^lucing 
unit  he  operates  It  Is  Insane  to  expert  a 
farmer  with  unhanested  cropa  mil  In  the 
field  to  lay  out  large  sums  of  m</ney  Ui  beRin 
agam  in  the  midst  of  winter  Nobcdy  baa 
given  the  farmer  the  least  hint  of  assurance 
that  he  will  have  labor  or  machinery  or  fer- 
tilizer for  next  year's  cmp 

It  IS  no  wfudcr  then  that  one  hears  as  I 
have  heard,  gcod.  hon»st.  patriotic  farmera 
aay.  "I  and  my  tamily  are  all  riRht.  We  will 
eat  When  ti.e  citv  people  haven't  enough 
to  eat  maybe  W.ishintjton  will  do  aomethmg 
about  the  situ.'tioii  "  He  is  ai  the  end  of 
his  tether.  And.  my  friends  in  the  city,  y  u 
are  going  to  go  without  ennuj^h  to  eat — cer- 
tainly you  are  g'uiiK  to  go  without  butter 
and  egi'.s  and  ere  un  and  meat  because  your 
Goveri.meiit  In  Washington  has  done  noth- 
ing to  hf'.p  <o!  .-e  farm-pri)cUict  Ion  pri>blen.s. 
At  the  very  moment  I  am  writing,  farmers' 
»orv5  and  yoting  farmers  authentic,  vital 
skilled  labor,  are  belnc  drafted  Into  an  Army 
already  too  big  to  be  fed  except  at  the  expense 
of  civUlan.s  on  the  home  front 

That  Is  the  Immediate  picture,  but  It.s 
effects  are  much  more  far-reaching.  They 
t<HKh  the  futuro  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  future  of  lilvrall.'im  and  the  future  of 
the  world  At  this  very  moment  another  bli? 
commission  is  being  ?*et  up  under  the  able 
direction  of  ex-Oovernor  Lehman,  of  New 
York  Its  purpotie  la  to  feed  the  people  of 
tl-e  llbcr.it  rd  countries  The  qui-stlon  Is. 
"With  whaf  "  We  are  not  even  feeding  our- 
selves and  our  own  armies  "Ptxxl  will  win 
the  war  and  dir-tate  the  jjeace,"  Mr  Wlckarct 
keeps  repeating  Agam  the  question  is. 
What  food.'  W.thout  food  all  the  ships  and 
tiinks  and  plan^^s  and  soldiers  are  worthless. 
And  what  a  Job  there  is  before  us  In  a  siarvlni? 
world  I 

PXOPLA  NOT  AMENDABUE 

Certainly  no  political  party  and  not  even 
this  administration  can  sav  to  the  American 
people.  "You  must  do  without  so  thit  we  ran 
feed  starving  Europe  '  Food.  I  venture  to 
MT.  Is  the  most  Important  Item  In  the  whol* 
war  program  t*)day.  ahead  of  arms,  or 
Boldlers.  or. planes,  or  tanks,  or  what  you  wIP 
And  still  nothing  Is  being  done  and  still 
skilled  labor  Is  being  drafted  from  the  farm 

It  Is  a  curloti?<  fact,  hitherto  unremarked  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  the  whole  production  pro- 
gram Is  In  the  handa  of  a  Junta  of  politicians 
from  Indiana-  Paul  V  McNutt.  Claude  Wlck- 
ard.  General  Hershcy.  and  Clifford  Townsend. 
Together  they  add  up  to  an  Indiana  politlcul 
machine  with  prodigious  ambitions  I  think, 
however,  that  we  need  not  worry  about  thej: 
ambitions  If  things  go  along  the  home  frort 
as  they  are  going  now  there  will  not  be  a 
Democtatlc  fivrm  vote  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.  I  dcubt  if  there  will  be  a  Demc- 
cratlc  Congressman  elected  from  north  of  ths.t 
Lne.  The  Democratic  party  will  be  deadtr 
than  the  Republican  party  has  even  been. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  Is  the  proprietor  of 
•  1.100-acre  farm  in  Ohio  producing  e^gs. 
chickens,  hogs,  beef,  wool.  lamb,  and  daiiy 
products  In  quantity.  He  knows  farm  proli- 
lems  Intimately  and  Is  In  contact  with  farm- 
•rs  all  over  the  country. 


Prom  a  D<-mocrat  who  once  believed  that 
the  New  Deal  was  a  program  Instead  of  merely 
a  gigantic  lmprovl.<;atlon  carried  on  from  day 
to  day  and  week  to  week  at  the  expense  of 
American  citizens, 

Lotns  BaoMriELo. 

Lucas,    Ohio,  February    5,   1942. 


The  Independent  Bank  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    NKiniASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mundaii.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  sn:PAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  .state- 
ment by  W,  Emil  Placek,  a  promin<.'nt 
banker  of  my  district,  before  the  Si^ecial 
Senate  Committee  to  Study  Problems  of 
Small  Btisines.s  Enterprises: 

Gentlemen,  many  rapid  and  startling 
chanf^es  are  taking  place  m  our  economic  sys- 
tem the  growth  and  exp.insion  of  chain 
stores,  Chan  and  branch  bsuiklng  which 
cause  us  to  wonder  just  how  far  thts  central- 
ized distribution  and  centralized  credit  will 
go.  Th(  se  of  us  who  b€lie\e  In  ind.vidual 
Initiative  ar.d  free  enterprise  shudder  when  we 
we  «ee  this  coi.solldaticjii  and  crn  ral.zailon 
taking  place  tiefore  our  very  eyes  The  small 
bu.>'lnfssman  and  country  banker  wonder 
whether  th  a  trend  will  continue  or  whether 
we  may  hope  for  a  reversal  of  this  policy 

To  combat  this  centralized  policy  many  In- 
dividuals Within  the  Government  and  outside 
the  Government  believe  that  the  proper 
method  to  fight  that  policy  Is  to  have  the 
Government  enter  Into  bus;net>s  to  protect 
the  consumers  and  e.stabltsh  various  ai.'encles 
to  furnish  capital  and  enter  info  the  loaning 
or  credit  field  in  competition  with  free  en- 
terprise £mall  business  Is.  therefore,  caught 
between  these  two  philo.sophies.  and  unless 
some  other  method  can  be  devised  small  bus- 
iness and  county  bunking  are  on  their  way 
out  My  Investment  in  land  and  farming  en- 
terprise is  more  than  three  limes  grt-ater  than 
my  Investment  in  banking,  and  I  should, 
therefore,  know  the  problem  of  both.  Ap- 
proximately 12.00*1  of  the  15  000  banks  have 
less  than  two  million  deposits;  therefore 
banking,  especially  country  bankmg,  is  small 
business 

In  order  to  give  the  committee  a  clearer 
view  of  the  problems  of  the  country  banks. 
I  shall  dwell  upon  the  dlfUculties  of  my  own 
in'^titutun  and  those  of  my  neightxjrs. 
Prior  to  1933  our  bank  made  a  Urge  nuinl>er 
of  real -estate  loana,  which  we  sold  to  local 
Investors,  charging  a  commission  on  such 
loans.  Wt  are  not  now  permitted  to  make 
and  sell  s.ich  real-estate  loans.  We  loaned 
mimey  to  farmers,  deriving  a  revenue  there- 
from, which  are  now  carried  by  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Aj«sf>clationB.  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Emergency  Feed  and  Seed 
loans,  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans  The  United  States  Government  bonds 
which  we  earned  In  our  portfolio  bore  in- 
terest at  4'^  percvii',  and  we  now  get  less 
than  2  percent.  With  numerous  guvcrn- 
mrntal  agencies  actively  competing  with 
CI  untry  b.inks.  Just  where  can  we  find  new 
additional  revenue  to  make  a  modest  return 
en  our  Investment.  Frankly,  I  am  so  con- 
fused that  I  cannot  answer  thai  question. 
Shall  we  liquidate  and  leave  the  community 
without  banking  facilities,  or  shall  we  carry 


on  at  a  loss,  hoping  that  things  will  change 
for  the  better?  We  hope  that  you  gentle- 
men, with  your  great  wisdom,  will  find  a 
solutKjn  to  our  problem  In  cur  own  bank, 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1942,  en  a  cap- 
ital atructure  of  1172  000.  we  made  a  net 
profit  of  1928.  or  slightly  more  than  ',;  of  1 
percent  With  deposits  of  f 2.000.000.  we  have 
•  1.100000  In  cash  All  of  our  loans  to  a!l 
the  buslnt'aamen  and  all  the  farmera  in  otir 
community  amount  to  1169.500,  of  which 
amount  less  than  •75,000  are  atrlctly  loans 
to  f.vrmera  (copy  of  our  bank  atatement  la 
attached  I . 

We  are  told  by  the  Agricultural  Drpart- 
ment  and  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlst.'atlon 
that  It  is  necessary  to  revive  the  regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  so  that  the 
farn-.ers  may  get  the  necessary  credit  to  raise 
food  for  freedom  With  prevailing  prli  es  for 
farm  commodities,  the  farmer  d'les  not  need. 
nor  t'r.es  he  waiit  credit  His  main  problem 
Is  labor  and  equipment  Regulation  "W  ' 
precludes  us  ccuntrv  bankers  from  obtilning 
iristallment  loans,  because  the  .sale  of  cars. 
electrical  equipment,  and  other  articlea  are 
prohibited   and   farm    ir  ichlnery  Is  rationed. 

Occasionally  8<'me  Individual."*  with  n  the 
G  •eminent,  and  outside  the  Government, 
make  the  aatement  that  the  Gover  iment 
loaning  agencies  are  necessary  t>ecau«e  the 
bankers  made  such  a  ptxir  job  of  It  during 
the  years  of  1929  to  1933  On  behalf  of  the 
country  bankers  I  deny  the  charge  You 
gentlemen  know  what  happened  wh  .'n  the 
Federal  Reserve  binks  ci'led  their  Imns  in 
1928  and  1929  Farm  commodity  prlc -s  tcxX 
a  headlong  dive  d''>wiiward  nnd  tr^  make 
matters  worse,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ctir- 
renry  and  48  S  ate  baiklng  examtn -rs  de- 
manded that  such  loc.n.s  be  Uquld.ited  or 
char<j;ed  out  With  corn  dcwn  t<  lo  cents 
per  bushel,  and  hogs  at  f2  per  hundred.  It 
wns  crimlnni  t<^)  a.sk  the  farmers  to  pay  up. 
Wl'h  orderly  Ilquklatii  n  of  charged  otit  notes 
of  farmers  our  record  shows  th.it  over  95 
percf-nt  were  paid  In  full  The  recr-d  also 
shows  that  numerous  banks  tha*  were 
thr wn  Into  receivership  paid  the  de;  osltors 
In  full  True,  there  were  some  bnn!:s  that 
did  not  pay  out,  but  that  in  many  irntances 
wa^  due  to  the  fact  that  large  city  banks. 
In  their  greed  for  profits,  loaded  tl  em  up 
with  worthless  foreign  bonds  aiid  bankrupt 
railroads'  and  bankrupt  utilities'  b.)nd3. 
Whether  the  subsidized  governmental  loan 
at;enrles  are  necessary  Is  fully  arswred  by 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Nehrask  i  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  on  June  18    1942    to  wit: 

"After  an  exhaustive  study  by  the  com- 
mittee set  up  to  study  the  effect  upi  n  agri- 
culture of  the  proposal  that  the  Proluctioa 
Credit  Administration  be  extended  lo  take 
over  the  responsibility  of  the  banks  lo  the 
local  community,  we  recommend  t:iat  the 
Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federation  tike  the 
stand  that  the  Production  Credit  AJminls- 
tratum  be  restricted  to  supplement  il  agri- 
cultural loans  on  the  basis  originally  set  up. 

■  We  find  that  the  Nebraska  farm«-r8  as  a 
whcjle  are  not  demandink,  expansion  cf  activi- 
ties In  production  credit  B.'?sociatlon  liut  that 
Nebrnskans  desire  that  local  banks  be  allowed 
wider  discretionary  p<^jwer  In  granting  sound 
agricultural  credit  " 

A.  G  Black,  Governor  of  the  Farri  Credit 
AdmlnLstratlon,  In  his  report  fur  the  year 
1941  says  that  In  1940  there  were  S37  full- 
time  produciicn  credit  as.<^oclatlo  is  field 
cfflces,  and  at  the  end  of  1941  there  vere  515 
full-time  production  credit  associat  on  field 
ofnces  This  Is  an  Increase  of  53  percent. 
Just  what  emergency  existed  In  194C  requir- 
ing thla  enormous  Increase?  Poss  bly  the 
resolution  Introduced  by  Senator  Whekbt 
calling  fur  an  investigation  may  dlstloae  the 
reason . 

The  country  bankers  are  not  ask  ng  that 
production    credit    a&boclatiou    be   aixjlished. 


AH  we  ask  Is  that  the  subsidized  capital  of 
1120  000000  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  If  not  returned  to  the  Treatury. 
that  they  t>e  compelled  to  pay  Interest  on  the 
money,  the  same  as  banks  were  compelled  to 
do  on  the  money  borrowed  from  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  for  preferred  stock. 
Certainly  there  Is  nothing  unreasonable  In 
that  request  The  nroductlon  credit  asso- 
eations  should  furnish  their  own  capital  the 
same  as  cooperative  creameries  and  coopera- 
tive farm  elevators. 

Duilng  1912  the  banks  of  Saunders  County, 
Nebr  ,  paid  real  and  personal  taxes  amounting 
to  $9  70896:  Federal  Dep>oslt  Insurance  Cor- 
poration aasewmnents  of  »4.317  28;  capital- 
stock  tax  of  •083.75:  or  a  total  of  •16.000.86 

The  production  credit  association,  a  sub- 
sidized governmental  agency  operating  in  this 
county,  paid  no  taxes,  deposit-Insurance 
ast>eesments.  nor  capital-stock  tax.  How  lont; 
can  country  banks  meet  that  kind  of 
competition? 

EKirlng  1942.  13  country  banks  In  Nebraska 
liquidated,  all  except  1  because  of  unfair,  sub- 
sidized governmental  competition  by  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations  and  other  agen- 
cies. When  the  country  banks.  In  which 
meistly  farmers  are  "-tockholders.  are  liqui- 
dated, what  Is  going  to  happen?  Either 
socialized  credit  from  Wa.=hington  or  branch 
banking  I  assume  the  American  people  want 
neither. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  other  States. 
Read  the  attached  letter  from  the  directors 
of  the  Medicine  Bow  State  Bank.  Medicine 
Bow,  Wyo  .  and  you  will  realize  what  the 
country  banks  are  up  against 

The  following  news  Item  was  carried  by 
the  Associated  Press: 

"MAaiowYiixE.  Mo.,  December  22  — The 
presence  of  Government  agencies  loaning 
money  to  farmers  and  businessmen  is  causing 
the  Bank  of  Marlonvllle  to  close,  bank  of- 
ficials said  They  announced  that  the  bank 
will  pay  depositors  In  full 

"Officials  said  the  Institution  was  in  excel- 
lent financial  condition,  but,  becavise  of  lack 
of  loan  demands,  the  board  of  directors  de- 
cided to  suspend  business.  The  bank  was 
organised  56  years  ago  and  will  pay  out  ap- 
proximately $300,000  to  depositors  " 

Still  another  news  Item  carried  by  the  As- 
sociated Press: 

"AULANSAS    bank     IKJtrmATED — BLAMIS    UNITED 
STATES  COMPTTITION 

"Stephens,  Aek. — The  stockholders  of  the 
Bank  of  Stephens  here  voted  to  voluntarily 
liquidated  their  bank  as  of  February  27,  1943. 
Tlie  directors  say  that  the  bank  operated  at  a 
loss  during  the  year  1942,  and  they  were  un- 
able to  compete  wdth  Government  loan  agen- 
cies At  the  close  of  business  December  31, 
1942.  deposits  totaled  •389.000.  with  loans  of 
only  99,000.  Capital  Ls  $30,000.  Stephens 
Will  be  left  without  banking  facllitiee  ' 

The  Government  furnishes  the  free  sub- 
sidized capital,  and  the  large  city  banks  fur- 
nish the  money  by  purchasing  debentures  of 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  who 
in  turn  discount  the  notes  of  the  production 
credit  associations,  who  are  directly  in  com- 
petition with  country  banks.  The  strange 
thing  about  this  vicious  circle  is  the  fact 
that  the  large  city  banks  use  the  money  on 
deposit  with  them  by  the  country  banks, 
and  thus  furnish  the  most  vicious  compie- 
tltlon  for  their  customers — the  country 
banks. 

If  the  country  banks  are  to  be  saved,  it  Is 
necessary  that  something  be  done  without 
delay  The  country  banks  hope  that  your 
committee  will  give  prompt  consideration  to 
the  problems  confronting  them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Emii.  Placek. 
President.  Country  Bank  [yivtrlon. 
Independent  Bankers  Associatton. 
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Quinine  Pool  by  the  Dni^fgists  of  tbo 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  service  being  ren- 
dered by  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
A-ssociation,  2215  Constitution  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.  C.  a  national  nonprcflt. 
professional  body  of  pharmacists,  phar- 
maceutical educators,  law-enforcement 
officials,  reseprch  workers,  and  others 
Interested  in  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

With  the  fighting  fronts  of  the  war 
centered  in  the  world's  worst  malaria- 
infested  areas — North  Africa,  the  Solo- 
mon Islands,  Burma,  India,  and  China — 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  appealing 
to  the  retail  pharmacists  and  hospital 
pharmacists  of  the  country  to  contribute 
their  stocks  of  qiiinine  and  other  cin- 
chona alkaloids  for  the  use  of  men  in 
uniform.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is 
more  tlian  100.000  ounces  of  these  vital 
antimalarial  drugs  on  the  shelves  of 
prescription  rooms  and  disi;>ensaries 
throughout  the  coiintry.  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Java  and  other  islands  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  by  the  Japs  last  Feb- 
ruary cut  off  practically  the  entire  sup- 
ply of  these  drugs  to  the  United  States. 

Acting  on  the  appeals  of  the  armed 
forces,  Jesse  Jones,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, on  the  recommendation  of  Don- 
ald Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  has  appointed  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
the  agent  of  the  Government  to  collect 
the  quinine  and  other  antimalarial 
drugs  which  pharmacists  contribute, 
and  the  association  has  established  a  na- 
tional quinine  pool,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  War  Production  Board  and 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  The 
pool  has  been  set  up  in  the  association's 
headquarters,  the  American  Institute  of 
Pharmacy,  2215  Constitution  Avenue, 
this  city,  and  pharmacists  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  expected  to  flood 
it  with  quinine. 

In  a  six-page  folder  being  mailed  to 
every  retail  pharmacist  and  hospital 
pharmacist  in  the  United  States,  the 
War  Production  Board  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  stocks  of  these  drugs 
have  been  frozen  since  early  last  year 
by  a  conservation  order  which  prohibits 
their  use  except  for  the  treatment  of 
malaria.  Since  this  disease  is  endemic 
in  but  a  few  States,  thousands  of  ounces 
of  these  drugs  are  tied  up  on  the  shelves 
of  pre.scription  rooms  and  dispensaries, 
especially  in  States  where  there  is  little 
or  no  malaria. 

In  a  letter  to  Fred  J.  Stock,  Chief  of 
the  Drugs  and  Cosmetics  Section,  Chem- 
icals Division,  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  Brig.  Gen.  Larry  B.  McAfee,  Act- 


ing Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  states: 

The  National  Research  Council,  after  due 
contJderatlon  of  the  quinine  stocks  of  the 
country,  has  recommended  that  all  sucli 
stocks  now  held  by  reUil  druggists  through- 
out the  country  be  pooled  under  the  control 
of  the  E>efense  Supplies  Corporation.  The 
Surgeon  General  has  for  a  long  time  been 
aware  of  this  serious  situation  and  heartily 
recommends  such  procedure.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  druggists  of  the  country  will  com- 
ply and  assist  the  war  effort  In  this  manner. 

I  hope  that  every  pharmacist  in  the  non- 
malarial  areas  of  the  country  who  has  any 
quantity  of  quinine  or  other  cinchona  alka- 
loids on  hand  In  his  prescription  room  or  hoa- 
pital  di^peusary,  no  matter  bow  small  that 
quantity  may  be,  will  contribute  It  to  th* 
National  Quinine  Pool  fo.  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces.  It  Is  not  often  tbat  an  indi- 
vidual In  civilian  life  has  the  opportunity 
to  make  such  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war;  to  give  something 
that  money  can't  buy;  and  to  place  In  th* 
hai^ds  of  the  Army  and  Navy  a  sut>stance  ot 
great  strategic  value. 

Rear  Admiral  Ross  T  Mclntlre.  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
in  a  letter  to  the  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,  states: 

I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  you  with  the 
request  that  you  place  it  before  the  pharma- 
cists of  the  Nation.  It  Is.  frankly,  an  appeal 
for  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices for  quinine  to  be  used  in  combatting 
malaria. 

Right  now  our  forces  are  meeting  th* 
enemy  in  parts  of  the  world  where  malaria 
Is  very  prevalent:  Guadalcanal.  New  Guinea. 
China,  India.  Burma,  and  North  Africa.  Fu- 
ture operations  against  the  enemy  will  most 
certainly  require  our  men  to  fight  in 
malarious  regions  in  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  them  with  antimalarial  drug* 
in  order  to  maintain  their  fighting  efficiency. 

In  anticipation  of  the  need  for  antimalarial 
drtigs.  the  Oovemment  estabUshed  a  large 
stock  pile  of  quinine  In  pre-Pearl  Harbor  day* 
and  has  encouraged  a  great  Increase  In  pro- 
duction of  atabrlne.  Although  atabrlne  1* 
a  very  valuable  antimadarlal  dnig,  there  are 
many  :;ndlvldtials  In  whom  quinine  is  stlU 
the  drug  of  choice  and  in  certain  cases  It  la 
liie-sa\ing  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  syn- 
thetic drtigs.  Our  medical  officers  are  using 
the  synthetic  antimalarial  drugs  whenever  It 
Is  possible  to  do  so.  but  the  need  for  more 
quinine  is  t>ecomlng  Increasingly  urgent  a* 
the  number  of  men  fighting  In  malarlou* 
reglonti  increases  and  the  stock  pile  dwindle*. 

ConKequently,  the  armed  services  must 
have  every  ounce,  every  gram  of  quinine  pro- 
curable and  we  are  asking  the  pharmacist* 
of  the  Nation  to  help  our  fighting  men  by 
donating  their  stocks  of  quinine  and  other 
cinchona  alkaloids  to  the  Government. 
Each  donation  of  quinine  will  be  a  direct 
contrlljutlon  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  mission  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  N£.vy  Is  "to  keep  as  many  men  at  as  many 
guns  lis  many  days  as  possible."  Will  you 
help  us  in  carrying  out  our  mission? 

cEBTincATz  roa  fhaxmacist* 

Pharmacists  who  contribute  their 
quinine  to  the  national  quinine  pool 
will  receive  a  V-certificate  in  acknowl- 
edgment. The  certificate  bears  the 
.•statement : 

We  have  contributed  our  stocks  of  quinine 
and  related  cinchona  derivatives  to  the  na- 
tional quinine  pool  to  be  "used  to  combat 
malaria  among  the  armed  forces  fighting  the 
Axis  enemy  in  tropical  areas. 
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Commenting  upon  the  project.  Dr.  E. 

■.f     tho     Amcriran 


c-£\r.n.t  Cl  f\r 


an  athlete,  and  as  a  runner  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  United  Slates  Olympic 


about  the  matter  and,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, he  said  to  me: 
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Within  a   very  short  time  after  the 
Wricht  brothers  flew  their  first  airnlanp 


Mr.  Charles  J.  MacGowan.  vice  president, 
International  Rrntherhnnri  of  'Rnilprmnlr- 


In  the  Interest  of  unlfom^lty  of  wage  and 
wcuking  conditions  in  the  shlpbuUdlng  indvu- 
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CommpntlnK  upon  the  project.  Dr.  E. 
P.  Kelly,  secretary  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  said: 

Tlic    assnclatioii    welcomes    this    opportu- 
nity to  pool  its  staff  and  fnclllties  with  those 
of  the  war  ftgencles  of  the  Government  and 
has  tackled  this,  one  of  the  greatest  projects 
t      ever   undertaken   by   organized   pharmacy   In 
tJ  the  United  States 

Every  agency  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy 
Is  placing  the  full  weight  of  Us  efforts  behind 
this    quinine    drive.     State    pharmaceutical 
as.soclatlon8    are    canvassing    their    members 
and  utilizing  their  State  Journals  and  bulle- 
tin services  in  an  effort  to  develop  as  near 
100  percent  participation  as  possible.     Slate 
boards  of  pharmacy  have  enlisted  their  in- 
spectors in  the   drive  and   on   their  calls   on 
pharmacists    they    are    vjrglng    the    prompt 
shipment  of  contributions.     The  schools  and 
coUe2>;s  of  pharmacy  of  the  coutUry  are  ask- 
ing   their    students    to    make    personal    calls 
on    pharmacists    In    their    neichborhood    In 
behalf  of  the  drive  and  they  are  also  aidlin; 
In  the  task  o.   collecting   stocks  from  State, 
county,    and    local    health    and    welfare    in- 
Btltutlons.     The  hospital  pharmacl'-.fs  of   th«? 
country  are  playing  a  real  part  In  the  project 
nnd    the   pharmaceutical   Journals   are   lend- 
ing their  unstinted   editorial   support   to   the 
drive.     The    representatives    of    manufartur- 
ers"  and  wholesalers"  organizations  are  lend- 
ing their  support      The   profession  of  phar- 
macy seeks  to  double  the  amount  of  quinine 
'^  Which    the   Government    thinks    can   be   ofc- 

''  talned  from  the  pharmacies  and  dispensaries 
of  the  country  We  know  the  quuiine  Is 
there  and  we  are  sure  that  ph.irmaclsts  are 
goln^  to  flood  the  Nation's  Capital  with  It. 


The  Late  Gen.  Carey  F.  Spence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
pa.s.sinR  of  Gen.  Ccirry  F.  Spence  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  February  21.  Knoxville, 
and  tlie  State  of  Tennessee  siifTereci  an 
irreparable  lo.^s.  He  was  one  of  Ten- 
nesee's  most  distinsruished  men.  and 
throuphout  his  Ions  and  u.srful  life  filled 
a  lame  place  in  the  life  of  Knoxville, 
where  he  was  born  and  resided  until  his 
death. 

Ho  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  F.  Spence. 
a  d.stinsuishcd  Mfthodist  minister,  a 
native  of  Ohio,  and  a  Federal  soldier, 
who  came  to  Tenne.ssee  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  and  married  one  of  the 
daut;!iters  of  William  C.  Carey,  a  leading 
Citizen  of  Campbell  County.  Tenn  .  and 
a  man  who  played  a  lar^e  part  in  the 
public  atTairs  of  thai  county  before,  dui- 
inu.  and  after  the  Civil  War.  Tlie  town 
of  Careyville,  built  on  the  "free  soil."  the 
farm  and  home  of  William  C.  Carey, 
derives  its  name  from  th.e  maternal 
grandfather  of  General  Spence.  Dr. 
John  F.  Spence  was  chancelor  of  Grant 
University  at  Athens,  Tenn..  and  after- 
ward founded  and  wa.s  chanc»  lor  of 
the  American  Temperance  University  of 
Harriman. 

As  a  boy  and  younp;  man.  General 
Spence  attained  national  reputation  as 


an  athlete,  and  as  a  runner  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  United  Slates  Olympic 
team.  He  was  halfback  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  football  team,  and 
organized  and  played  on  the  old  Knox- 
ville Reds  baseball  team. 

He  loved  outdoor  life,  was  a  fine  wins 
shot,  owned  many  fine  bird  doRs,  and 
was  one  of  Knoxville's  most  con.stant 
fishermen,  a  sport  hie  was  enKaued  in 
when  lie  died. 

As  a  soldier,  he  wrote  his  name  hiph 
on  the  Volunteer  States  roll  of  fame. 
He  came  up  from  the  ranks  and  was  a 
self-made  soldier. 

On  the  declaration  of  War  with  Spain 
he  volunteered,  and  was  made  a  first  lieu- 
tenant ard  regimfntal  adiutani  of  the 
Sixth  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  was  promoted  to  captain  while  in 
Puerto  Rico.  After  the  war  he  becam? 
colonel  of  the  Thud  Tennessee  National 
Guard  Reciment.  While  in  command  of 
this  orRaiuzation  he,  with  his  regiment, 
was  orde:ed  to  the  Mexican  border  in 
1916.  where  he  served  a  year. 

When  the  Third  '^ennessee  was  taken 
into  Fedt  ral  service  iri  1917.  it  wp*;  de- 
signated the  One-hundred  Seventeenth 
Infantry  and  became  a  part  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Division. 

As  colonel  of  this  regiment,  he  trained 
it  both  in  this  country  and  in  France  and 
in  Belgium.  The  One-hundred  Seven- 
teenth participated  in  the  drive  that 
broke  the  Hindenb.-rp;  line  and  ha.^tened 
the  end  of  the  war.  General  Spence  was 
given  a  .special  citation  by  General  Persh- 
ing and  was  awarded  the  Distinpui.sh''d 
Service  Medal.  He  was  appointed  brig- 
adier general  by  President  Hardinc  and 
assin:ned  to  the  Eighty-First  Division 
headquarters. 

He  was  public  spirited  and  gave  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  money  in  the  up- 
building of  Knoxville  and  east  Tennes- 
see. He  spon.sored  tlie  monument  in 
front  of  Knoxville  High  School  com- 
memorating the  dead  of  the  One-hun- 
dred S«n'er  tecnth.  He  was  a  fornuT  city 
councilman  for  more  than  a  decade,  had 
served  as  vice  mayor,  safety  director, 
postmaster,  and  president  of  the  old 
board  of  commerce.  He  was  a  member 
of  Rotary.  American  Legion,  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans.  Elks.  Loyal  Le- 
gions. Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  num- 
erous other  organization';. 

General  Spence  was  in  his  second  term 
as  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  vice  chairman  of  the  State 
defense  commission.  As  a  trustee  of  the 
university,  he  made  a  large  contribution 
to  its  growth  and  upbuilding. 

He  wa.^  a  nu  mber  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byt.'i'ian  Church. 
!       Gener  il  Spence  was  devoted  to  his  sol- 
I    dier  boys.     In  him  they  knew  they  had 

a  never-failinc  friend. 
j        When  I  fir5«l  came  to  Knoxville  to  prac- 
I   tice  law.  an  employee  of  the  general  who 
!    had  ser\ed  in  France  came  to  me  and 
disclosed   tha.  he  was  in  dt-fault  to  his 
j   employer  in  the  sum  of  $1,200.    A  bond- 
ing company  was  his  surety.    I  told  him 
that  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  world 
who  cou'.d  save  him  from  prosecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  bonding  company  if  it 
had  to  pay  his  shortage,  and  that  was 
General  SF>ence.    I  talked  to  the  general 


about  the  matter  and,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, he  said  to  me: 

This  boy  served  overseas  and  saw  service 
In  battle.  I  know  what  that  scmetm;es  does 
to  a  man.  I  am  going  to  let  him  work  on 
until  he  can  get  another  Job.  and  I  w  11  treat 
his  defalcation  as  my  loss  and  never  collect 
It  from  the  company. 

And  this  he  did.  and  this  is  ji  st  one 
incident  of  his  loyalty,  devotion,  ard  gen- 
erosity in  always  looking  after  his  war 
comrades. 

General  Spence  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  the  fo'mer  Miss  Hannah  Crook, 
of  Baltimore,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1900;  one  son.  Shirley  Carey  Sp(  nee.  of 
LouisMlle.  Tenn..  and  one  daupht<  r.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Spence  Thomas. 

His  was  a  busy,  useful,  inspiring  life, 
and  Knoxville  is  a  better  city  for  his  hav- 
inc  lived  and  labored  in  it.  He  v  as  full 
of  years  and  full  of  honors  and  is  among 
that  "immortal  few  who  were  not  born 
to  die." 


Transportation  of  Mail  by  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or    OKlAJIC;MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  riVE3 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  c  oser  to 
the  personal  and  home  life  of  oui  people 
than  is  the  Postal  Service.  It  is  particu- 
larly gratifying,  therefore,  that  tl  e  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  wisely  written  into  the  first 
section  of  H.  R.  1012.  recently  reported,  a 
provision  that  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ^hall  in- 
vestigate and  report  to  the  Congr  \ss  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  and  ad\antages 
of  tran>portine  all  cla.s.ses  of  ma  1  by  air 
wherever  it  will  speed  delivery. 

Some  may  question  the  advisability  of 
a  policy  of  carrying  all  mail  by  air.  but 
certainly  there  can  be  no  sound  of  position 
to  Investigating  the  feasibility  md  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  procedure  anc  report- 
ing thereon  to  the  Congress. 

Every  postal  administration  f -om  the 
time  of  the  fir-t  Postmaster  <3eneral. 
Benjamin  Fianklin.  down  to  anc  includ- 
ing the  present,  has  rrcopnized  he  psy- 
chological importance,  the  economic 
value  and  the  increased  well -be  ng  that 
accrues  to  American  citizens  as  a  whole 
through  the  use  of  the  most  rapi  i  means 
of  transporting  and  delivering  nail. 

In  early  days  when  the  stage  coach 
was  too  slow,  mail  was  carried  over  long 
distances  on  horse-back.  The  Pony  Ex- 
pre.ss.  starting  from  Missouri  and  ending 
at  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  the  classic  ex- 
ample. A  journey  that  took  8  to  10  weeks 
by  str.ge  coach  was  cut  to  21  day; .  With 
the  development  of  rail  and  st  'amboat 
transportation,  and  notwithstan  ling  the 
increa.^^^ed  cost  to  I  lie  Governn  ent,  all 
mail  was  almost  immediately  traisf erred 
to  this  faster  mode  of  conveyance  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  definite  policy  to  .peed  up 
delivery. 


Within  a  very  short  time  after  the 
Wright  brothers  flew  their  first  airplane 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment was  busy  conducting  experi- 
ments in  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
this  twentieth  century  means  of  convey- 
ance. It  continued  these  experiments 
throughout  the  period  of  the  First  World 
War.  Finally,  when  an  appropriation  of 
only  $100,000  was  granted  in  1918,  the 
Department,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Army,  took  the  initiative,  and  on  May  15 
of  that  year  the  first  regular  air-mail 
route  was  established  between  New  York 
and  Washington. 

Notwithstanding  the  surcharge  for 
mail  sent  by  air,  the  phenomenal  annual 
increase  in  the  u.se  of  domestic  air-mail 
facilities  eloqiiently  testifies  to  its  many 
advanu'.ges.  From  16.009  revenue-miles 
flown  in  1918.  they  increased  to  2.805.781 
miles  in  1927  and  39958.771  miles  in 
1937.  In  the  5  years  following,  the  u.se  of 
air-mail  facilities  continued  to  grow  in 
increasing  amounts  until  in  the  year 
1942.  89.410.021  revenue-miles  were 
flown.  Our  foreu'n  air-mail  service  has 
rrown  even  more  sharply,  relatively 
speaking. 

With  the  tremendous  aeronautical 
technoiosical  advances  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  since  we  entered  the 
war.  it  is  pos,sible  to  construct  great 
cargo  planes  far  beyond  the  expectancy 
of  a  year  afjo.  With  the  further  tech- 
nological advances  In  manufacturing 
methods,  the.'-e  planes  will  be  produced 
by  mass  production  methods  far  more 
economically  than  heretofore.  In  any 
case,  the  historical  policy  of  he  Postal 
Service  f  re  m  its  inception  .sliould  be 
maintained — the  policy  of  using  the  fa.st- 
cst  means  pos  ible  to  transport '  -e  mails. 

Under  our  democratic  system,  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  people.  No  other 
single  factor  of  covernment  so  welds  to- 
gether the  different  sections  of  our  vast 
Nation  as  does  the  Postal  Service.  The 
speedier  the  delivery  of  mail,  the  stronger 
is  that  welding  process.  The  Postal 
Service  has  played  an  important  part  in 
unifying  this  great  Nation.  Let  us  take 
steps  now  to  further  cement  that  union 
by  strengthening  the  tie  that  binds  and 
Investigate  the  possibihties  of  using  the 
finest  air  system  in  the  world — the 
American  air  transport  system — for  the 
transportation  of  all  mail  of  all  classes 
wherever  delivei-y  would  be  speeded. 


Ship  Production  Imperiled  by  Attitude  of 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  March  1,  1943 
BOYKIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  letter  addressed  to  Sen- 
ator John  H.  Bankhz.u)  and  to  me,  Irom 


Mr.  Charles  J.  MacGowan.  vice  president, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermak- 
ers and  Iron  Shipbuilders  and  Helptrs  of 
America,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Calvin,  vice  president.  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers 
and  Iion  Shipbuilders  and  Helpers  of 
America.  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
in  which  these  gentlemen  have  described 
the  prejudicial  altitude  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  against  the  organ- 
izations comprising  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  and  the  eCfect  of  such 
attitude  on  the  industrial  peace  and  har- 
mony so  absolutely  necessary  to  our  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war. 

Washington.  D.  C  ,  February  24,  1343. 
Hon   John  H   Bankhead, 
Uni'rd  Slates  Senate. 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Boykin, 

House  of  Repreicntatirei. 

Gentlemen;  Tlie  purpose  of  this  communi- 
cation is  to  direct  your  attention  to  certam 
dcplcrablc  conditions  wIiIcIt.  if  permltlcd  ^o 
continue  uncurbed  and  unchecked,  mry  rc- 
FUlt  d^sa.'^trously  In  tlie  affairs  of  tills  Nation 
and  our  war  ofTort. 

It  Is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  succtjss  of 
our  combat  forces  and  those  of  the  united 
Allied  nations  may  be  measured  by  our  abil- 
ity to  construct  naval  and  cargo  vessels  to 
police  ocean  shipping  lanes  from  the  .\rctlc 
to  the  Sruth  Pacific  Oceans,  thereby  guar- 
anteeing an  unrestricted  continuous  fl  iw  of 
thp  implements  of  war  and  troop  reinforce- 
ments to  the  armies  of  the  United  Nnticns, 
whlcli  are  now  engaged  In  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  the  preservation  and  peri:etv:a- 
tlon  of  the  principles  of  democracy,  decency, 
and  Chri.stianlty.  The  Bhipbuildlng  organi- 
zations of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  responded  wholeheartedly  to  the  con- 
struction demands  which  have  necessarily 
been  made  upon  the  American  shipbu.lding 
Industry  This  is  clearly  Indicated  by  the 
attainment  of  the  unprecedented  record  of 
the  completion  of  8.000.000  tons  of  new  ships 
during  the  year  1942. 

Willie  the  above-mentioned  construction 
record  is  without  precedent  or  parallel,  our 
program  for  the  shipbuilding  Industry  in  1943 
is  15.000.000  tons  of  new  ship  construction, 
and  obvlouslv  If  we  are  to  successfully  meet 
this  inescapable  obligation  to  our  Nation, 
we  m.ust  have  Industrial  tranquility,  coordi- 
nation, and  team  work. 

Unfortunately,  the  possibility  of  the  at- 
tainment of  industrial  accord  is  now  menaced 
by  the  substitution  of  Indtistrlal  dissension 
and  dislocation.  This  threat  Is  entirely  at- 
tributable to  the  apparent  prejudicial  atti- 
tude of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
agambt  the  organizations  comprising  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

On  tiie  Pacific  coast  where  ship  construc- 
tion was  abandoned  shortly  after  the  ccn- 
clUElv  n  of  World  War  No.  1  and  only  a 
nucleus  personnel  retained  in  privately  owned 
and  operated  shipyards  for  repair  service,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  organizations 
maintained  their  agreements  with  shipyard 
operators,  and  when  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  constructing  ships  under  the 
provision  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
and  subsequently  upon  the  demands  oJ  a 
nation  involved  In  war,  these  organizations 
were  in  a  position  to  safeguard  the  ship- 
building industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  against 
possible  interruptions  to  the  continuity  of 
operations  because  of  the  agreements  which 
guaranteed  the  employer  against  stoppages 
of  work  because  of  industrial  disputes  and 
l>ecause  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreements 
denying  employment  to  agitators,  saboteurs, 
and  other  undesirables,  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  disrupt  and  dislocate  harmouicus  indus- 
trial opeiatluuB. 


In  the  Interest  of  uniformity  of  wage  and 
wcuklng  conditions  in  the  shipbuilding  Indus- 
try which  would  have  the  salutary  effect  of 
dls<:ouraglng  migration  on  the  part  of  work- 
ers from  one  yard  to  another,  because  of  the 
inducement  of  higher  wage  rates,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  o'  Labor  shipyard  organlza- 
tioas  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  actually 
reduced  their' wage  rates  In  order  that  the 
sliipbuilding  zone  standards  established  by 
the  shipbuilding  stabilization  committee  lor 
the  Pacific  coast  zone  might  become  a  reality. 

It  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  membership  wculd  ratify  thiS 
agreement,  because  of  the  sacrifices  which 
they  felt  called  upon  to  make,  but  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  a  public  appeal 
ur{;ed  both  the  workers  and  the  shipbuilders 
to  ratify  the  stabilization  ng: cement. 

Further  monetary  sacrlCces  were  volun- 
tarily made  by  the  A  F.  of  L  or/.anlzations 
on  the  Pacific  coast  In  the  Interest  of  sta- 
bilization through  the  medium  of  reducing 
ho.  iday  and  overtime  compensation  from 
double  time  to  time  and  a  half.  The  Ship- 
bu.lding  SiEbillzatlon  Committee's  agree- 
ment, which  was  first  negotiated  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  which  embrace.s  ail  construc- 
tion shipyards  from  the  Mexican  to  the 
Cii.iadian  borders,  was  uted  as  a  model  for 
i  tlio  establishment  of  similar  stabilization 
'  zone  BgreeinenLs  on  the  Atlantic  coiist,  the 
j  Gulf  coast,  and  In  the  Great  Lalics  area.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  In  the  shipbuilding  Indus- 
try  there  was  but  one  composite  li^bor  cr- 
panizalion  recognized  as  the  proper  and  ex- 
clusive bargaining  agency  for  all  shipyard 
employees.  That  was  the  American  Fodera- 
Ti'~n  of  Labor  However,  a  recently  cre;ited 
labor  organization  known  as  the  Industrial 
Union  cf  Mi.rine  and  ShipbuUding  W-.Tkcrs 
cf  America,  an  affiliate  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  has  recently  at- 
tempted organizational  efforts  In  all  ship- 
ya;ds,  not  only  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  In 
all  of  the  zones  comliig  within  the  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon  of  the  Shipbuilding  Stablllzatlcn  Com- 
mittee The  customary  practice  of  this  dual 
labor  organization  Is  to  petition  the  National 
Lnbor  Relations  Board  upon  seme  fltaisy 
charge  of  discrimination  aeninst  an  employer 
to  inva!ldate  the  agreements  be'ween  the 
mrnagement  and  the  American  Federation 
cf  Labor,  with  the  thoupht  In  mind  of  sub- 
stituting in  Ueu  thereof,  the  Industrial  Union 
of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America. 

Under  the  provisions  of  existing  American 
Federation  of  Labor  agreements  with  ship- 
yard operators,  the  shipbuilding  Industry  of 
th=  Un!ti»d  States  durlnp  the  part  year  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  world  records.  An  ex- 
ample of  these  phenomenal  construction 
achievements  Is  the  launching  of  a  10.500-ton 
vessel  exactly  4*2  days  after  the  laying  of  the 
keel. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  to- 
ds y  conducting  hearings  at  Portland.  Oreg., 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  agreement* 
between  the  Kaiser  Co.  and  the  American 
Ffderatlon  of  Labor  a'e  collusive  agreement*. 
Whether  c-  not  these  agreements  should  be 
set  aside  and  the  Kaiser  Co  ordered  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  operate 
lt«i  plants  upon  an  open-shop  basis  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  not  less  than  6  months, 
dtirlng  which  time  the  Industrial  Union  of 
Mirine  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  conducting  an 
Intensive  organizing  campaign. 

The  purpose  of  this  campaign  could  only 
be  to  raid  the  membership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  organisations,  and  the 
result  of  such  a  campa;^n  will  constitute 
nc  thing  less  than  industrial  disaster. 

Obviously.  If  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Oiganizaticns  affiliate  Is  sustained  in  the 
Kaiser  yards  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  an  organizational  campaign  Is 
initiated,  the  American  Federation  oX  Labor 
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will  be  compelled  to  conduct  a  counter-cam- 
paign, and  with  industrial  warfare  prevailing 
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looks  Into  the  mirror  he  Is  face  to  face  wltli 


There  is  not  s  factorr,  not  %  mine,  no:;  a    I   legislation  they  have  secured  and  proceed  to 
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will  be  compelled  to  conduct  a  counter-cam- 
paign, and  with  Industrial  warfare  prevailing 
In  any  Industry,  production  fechcdules  are 
bound  to  suffer. 

While  thl3  communiralion  elaborates  upon 
the  dvvelopmenti*  in  the  Kalsor  shipyards  on 
tlie  Pacific  coast,  similar  charges  have  been 
filed  by  the  ConKres.*  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions against  shipyard  op>erators  in  Portland, 
Maine.  Savannah  and  Brun.swlck.  Ga  .  Provi- 
dence. R  I  .  Jack-nnvile.  Tampa,  and  Panama 
City,  Fla  .  New  Orlean.s.  La  .  EvansviUe.  Ind  , 
Lob  Angeles  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
Jn  California.  Thtrefore.  this  Nation  Is 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  an  agency  of 
the  Government,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  Is  actively  contrlbutinR  to  the 
efforts  of  dual  labor  organization  and  their 
communistic  allies  to  disrupt  and  destroy 
harmonious  Industrial  relations  In  the  trans- 
cendintly  important  shipbuilding  Industry 

This  combination  o!  evil  fnrces  by  their 
nttficK  upon  Democratic  American  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  are  unque.'stlonably,  knowingly  cr 
otherwise,  aiding  and  abetting  Adolf  Hitler 
nnd  hl.s  world  gangster  a.sscciates  In  their  at- 
tempted destruction  of  world  democracy. 

The  fruits  of  thl.s  policy  are  already  mani- 
festing themselves  In  a  decided  drop  In  pro- 
duction In  thf  Pacific  const  yards  We  have 
urg^d  cur  people  not  'o  let  this  controversy 
di!=turb  them  to  the  extent  that  production 
would  be  Impaired.  But  regardless  of  our 
appeals,  the  resentment  In  the  minds  of  our 
people  runs  so  deeply  that  when  they  have 
met  all  the  contributions  above  enumerated 
to  the  succe.<-sful  &hlpbtillding  program,  to 
which  It  .ehnuld  be  ncted  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  War  Production  Board  are 
fill  .secondaries  and  parties  thereto,  but  to  now 
find  another  agency  of  Government  under- 
taking to  destroy  this  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  security  Is  something  that  the  work- 
ers, the  business  people,  and  all  segments  of 
society  on  the  Pacific  Coast  simply  cannot 
understand.  And  It  Is  not  Idle  to  assume 
that  Instead  of  ship  production  being  In- 
creiised  to  meet  the  15.000.000-ton  require- 
ment that  It  may  seriously  and  materially 
fall  below  the  production  of  1942.  It  Is 
tragic  to  ccnitmplate  such  a  situation  nnd 
we  are  bringing  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  Congress,  as  we  have  already  exhausted 
every  other  avenue  available  to  us 

It  la  not  betraying  a  confidence  to  say  that 
every  procurement  agency  In  Washington.  In- 
cluding Justice  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Harry  Hop- 
kins, has  appealed  to  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  cease  and  desist  nnd  terminate  this 
tragic  farce,  but  so  far  the  Board  remains 
adamant.. 

As  a  manifestation  of  its  desire  to  contrlb- 
Tite  to  the  war  etTort.  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  proposed  to  the  Congress  of  lodus- 
tilal  Organizations  that  they  mutually  agree 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  to  refrain  from 
Initiating  organizing  efforts  or  campaigns  in 
industries  where  eithfr  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  or  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  have  already  executed  agree- 
ments with  management  This  constructive 
proposal  of  tlio  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  flatly  and  definitely  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gri'^s  of  Industrial  O'-ganlzatlons"  shipbuild- 
ing organization. 

Trusting  that  thes«'  transcendently  iTipor- 
tant  matters  will  be  accorded  your  careful 
consideration,  we  are 

Very  truly  yours. 

Cn.iR  Es  J   MacCiowan. 
Vice  Preskdent,  International  BrotaeT' 
hood  of  BoilCTinakcTs  and  Iron  Saxp- 
buildcrs  and  Helpers  of  America. 
W    A    Calvin. 
Vice  President.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  S'lip- 
bnildt's  and  Helpers  of  Amcricc. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPvESENTATlVES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  foUowinR  address  delivered 
by  mo  before  the  Municipal  Bond  Club 
of  New  York  on  February  26.  1943. 

In  this  epochal  struggle  between  liberty 
and  despotusin.  it  is  well  for  us  to  realize 
that  liberty  is  not  Just  a  word  to  window 
dress  a  patrlctlc  speech  If  you  doubt  that 
libirty  Is  a  vital,  rial,  and  tan.;lble  thing,  ask 
yourself,  Wh;it  has  a  German  to  live  for? 
What  have  the  French  to  live  for  If  they  have 
no  hope  for  the  return  of  liberty? 

We  who  have  so  long  taken  freedom  for 
granted  must  not  when  catycllsmic  events 
rush  upon  us  with  breathlet>s  urgency  forget 
that  freedom  is  a  real  and  SdUd  thing 

Now,  when  all  democracy  faces  a  tragic  but 
Vital  demand  for  self-defense,  is  a  good  time 
to  con.'-lder  t.iat  democracy  Is  clear  in  Its 
meaning,  understandable  In  its  nature — and 
above  all  that  It  Is  right 

The  world  today  Is  divided  Into  two  groups 
of  nations;  thi?  one  where  the  people  control 
the  governments,  the  other  where  the  govern- 
ments control  the  people  The  e'^sential,  the 
fundamental  difference  rests  on  the  fact  that 
nations  where  liberty  lives  are  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  Just  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed 

This  crucial  struggle  Ijetween  lltKrty  and 
despotism  Is  a  fight  for  the  survival  of  gov- 
ernments where  the  people  rule.  This  Con- 
flict Is  a  test  whether  governments  conceived 
:n  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  principle  that 
all  Ju.st  powers  of  government  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  or  whether 
only  dictatorial  government  shall  endure 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  people  of 
Italy  and  of  France — If  they  were  free  to  make 
a  choice — would  choose  to  end  both  the 
tyranny  and  the  war.  But  they  cannot 
choase — the  people  do  not  control  their  gov- 
ernments, but  the  governments  control  the 
people 

Tliat  Is  the  difference  between  the  Axis 
and  the  democracies — that  is  the  soul  of  the 
struggle. 

In  nations  where  freedom  is  and  liberty 
lives,  the  people  rule 

In  America.  "We  the  people"  are  preamble 
to  the  very  thought  cf  government. 

When  an  American  looks  Into  the  mirror,  he 
is  face  to  face  with  his  government. 

That  thought  is  index  to  the  challenge  I 
bnng  yoti 

It  Is  fundamental  to  a  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding and  true  appreciation  of  the 
American  system  of  government  that  we 
clearly  realize  and  always  remember  that  In 
our  dem<  cracy  the  source  of  nil  auth<irlty  and 
the  court  of  last  resort  Is — the  people. 

We  the  people  are  the  sovereign  power. 
The  Will  of  the  peop.e  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

The  American  Government  was  created  by 
a  direct  cmipact  en  ered  into  by  the  people 
themselves.  In  the  ultimate  sense  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  Is  but  fountain  head  and  not 
the  source  of  power.  Rather  than  a  govern- 
ment granting  the  people  a  bill  of  rights  the 
people  granted  the  government  a  bill  of  pow- 
ers, not  delegating  to  government  an  irrevo- 
cable franchise  for  i>ower,  but  rather  a  loan 


returnable  on   demand   to   the  grantor  -the 
people 

The  foe  simple  title  of  ownership  of  Amer- 
ican Government  Is  with  the  people  The 
Constitution  is  a  deed  of  possession  and  net 
a  bill  of  sale 

We  should  not  fail  to  recognize  the  :om- 
plete  reversal  In  the  theory  of  govern  nent 
that  America  gave  the  world  when  ■  Wc  the 
people"  did  hereby  establish,  etc.  This  bore 
the  rcco^nithm  that  a  scvcreign  power  <  xlsts 
above  the  power  of  cvfry  bureau  nnd  bu  eau- 
crat.  every  departmetit  or  official,  court,  or 
con.stttutlon.  Above  all,  the  Institutions  of 
government,  with  powers  to  modify  them  at 
pleasure  or  destroy  them  at  will,  is  the  sov- 
ereign— the  people 

This  puts  squarely  up  to  every  citizen  the 
necessity  to  realize  the  truth  that  dem.c  racy 
depends  on  his  individual  selfless  effort  and 
determination. 

Democracy  doesn't  Just  happen.  It  i^  or- 
ganized, preempted,  captured  by  concent;  ated 
common  sen-e,  esiabli.<-licd  and  maiiit;  ined 
by  endless  endeavor. 

Let  us  say  this  much  to  ourselves,  not  only 
with  our  lips,  but  In  our  hearts,  let  us  each 
say,  "I  myself  am  a  part  of  American  democ- 
racy, I  myself  must  accept  responslbiliiy,  I 
will  constantly,  fervently  sustain  our  det  loc- 
racy,"  This  is  a  program  worthy  of  freenen 
and  In  this  program  is  a  plan  of  hope 

In  freedom's  cause  America  has  op<  ned 
up  a  battle  front  that  stretches  round  the 
world  Like  one  cnntlnuous  chain  the  sol- 
dier and  the  gun  make  up  one  front  that 
circles  all  the  world  In  many  nnd  cllffeient 
areas.  In  several  and  sundry  climes  the  ^in8 
of  America  stand  guard  against  the  Axis 
hordes.  In  remote  Islands,  on  distant  shores, 
in  the  mountains,  in  the  deserts,  in  the 
swamps.  Americans  are  on  the  march.  S<  me 
say  that  MacArthur's  men  are  on  one  front, 
that  Africa  is  a  second,  that  China  is  in- 
olher.  nnd  still  a  fourth  lies  all  the  lenjth 
of  Russia's  wintry  plains.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  these  fronts  are  one.  One  vust  united 
front  against  the  Germans  and  the  Japs  and 
all  their  puppet  states. 

Is  there,  then,  a  second  front?  Yes;  tl  ere 
are  two  fronts.  On  one  we  fight  to  free  the 
nations  now  enslaved;  on  the  other  to  keep 
free  nations  free. 

My  brother  stands  guard  on  the  desert 
sands  Will  you  stand  guard  at  home  for  h.m? 
He  related  the  story  of  the  school  boy  on 
hi*  induction  day  who  sat  under  the  apple 
tree  in  his  back  yard  with  him  nnd  reminded 
him  of  the  parading  flags  before  Europe's  roy- 
alties reviewing  stand,  "where  our  fl.ig  blue, 
red,  and  white  did  not  dip.  but  with  ftaff 
raised  high  to  the  smiling  .••ky  declared  proud 
Independence  to  all  the  world  He  is  c  ead 
now,  and  every  American  could  well  kneel  at 
his  grave  His  hands  were  raised  to  held  the 
flag  of  freedom  in  the  sky  He  Is  the  her  5  of 
the  world,  and  where'er  he  lies  the  spot  like 
every  spot  where  man  liaf;  died  for  men  is 
sacred  ground.  His  every  heartbeat  w:s  a 
drumbeat  of  love  of  freedom,  his  every  thoi:ght 
was  fortification  for  the  domestic  way  of  1  fe." 
The  lamp  of  liberty  shines  out  on  the  bat- 
tle front  in  our  soldiers'  hands,  but  wha.  of 
the  lamp  at  home?  Is  it  6<j  of  the  lamp  In  ovjc 
window  that  through  the  wars  night  awaits 
their  return  and  lights  their  way  home? 

I  may  not  say  much  here,  but  I  hope  to 
say  It  plainly,  bluntly,  and  boldly 

The  most  charitable  thing  that  I  can  say 
about  otir  achievements  on  the  second  front, 
the  home  front.  Is  that  democracy  is  l:^  a 
fast  dL->organlzed  retreat.  While  our  Mili- 
tary E.-.tabllshments  are  building  up  a  record 
cf  accompli.'hment  thit  Is  all  and  more  than 
we  could  expect  or  hope  anticipate,  cur  cl.ll- 
ian  citizenry  is  playing  harlot  to  opportun.sm 
and  parenting  the  Illegitimate  offspring  of 
totalitarianism  Itself. 

It  was  with  considered  Judgment  and  the 
voice  of  truth  that  I  said  when  an  Atrcrlcnn 
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locks  Into  the  mirror  he  is  face  to  face  with 
his  Government.  Let's  lock  into  the  mirror. 
A  multitude  ol  warls  and  pimples  and  ulcers 
Called  bureaus  and  board  and  czars  stand  out 
like  festers  on  a  potscned  body. 

If  you  have  the  intestinal  fortitude — we 
in  the  Wetil  are  reaUstlc  people;  we  prefer  to 
call  things  by  iheir  r.ght  name,  so  I  prefer 
to  say  g-u-t-s — if  you  have  the  guts,  you  will 
get  at  the  serious  Job  of  doing  aomeihing 
about  all  this,  firct,  lets  reccgr.lze  ihat 
thousands  of  bu.^ines.'-es  linve  leant d  on  the 
Gcvernment  as  on  a  crutch.  This  puppet 
partnership  with  govtrumeut  it  like  a  dread 
(OiiUigious  disease. 

Vv'e  Will  have  to  glance  qulcUly  at  all  the 
skeletons  and  frame  and  sjstem  if  we  are  to 
tee  the  picture  ol  our  Government  of  today. 

The  vast  price-control  set-up — what  Is  It? 
Ta.ke  out  dictatorship  and  nothing  but  a 
vacuum  remains.  The  Labor  Department: 
Someone  has  aptly  and  correctly  said  that 
Ma  Perkins  is  the  only  woman  wlro  has  been 
■  In  Labor"  8  years  and  hasn't  delivered  yet 

What  of  that  billionaire  pi>-;stitute  called 
the  Department  of  Agriculture?  Ur.der  the 
farm  program  every  qui.j;a  is  a  ba^^tUle.  every 
farmer  a  prisoner,  an  extri  peanut  a  crime. 
What  has  the  bureaucrat  done  to  the  fa;::iCr? 

1.  He  told  blm  to  kill  all  the  hens  and  keep 
the  rooster 

2  He  told  him  to  kill  all  the  pigs  and  dry  up 
the  milch  cows. 

3.  He  bribed  him  to  let  the  land  lay  out.  and 
the  plows  rutt  on  their  fields 

4  He  ordered  the  sugar  beets  plowed  up, 
and  the  corn,  a-ul  the  wheat  and  the  cotton. 

On  M.:rch  9.  1940.  sprakine  to  the  {anners 
of  the  Nation,  the  then  Secretary  said: 
"We  do  not  yet  have  full  ar:ncultural  Jus- 
tice •  •  •  •  but  he  hinted  It  was  just 
around  the  corner  where  lie  was  leading  us 
with  his  program.  "The  Farm  Prorram."  he 
sa.'d.  "has  met  and  conquered  drour;ht.  fur- 
plu!^.  and  the  (Supreme  Court'';  sdverte  A  A 
A.  decision)."  I  had  voted  "no" — not  only 
"no"  but  "hell  no"  on  that  bill  to  reg.ment 
the  farmer,  and  in  April  1940  1  made  a  public 
ppeeeh  on  the  farm  prtx^ram  too  I  said  "This 
prorram  will  not  last.  It  Ip  a  lie  to  say  pros- 
perity Is  based  on  scnrciiy  and  it  Is  hard  to 
make  a  he  sta'id  A  lie  won't  f.t  a  fact  It 
will  only  fit  another  lie  mnde  for  t^c  same 
purpose.  The  life  of  a  lie  Is  a  simple  question 
of  time." 

Mark  yoti.  I  did  not  charge  everyone  who 
preached  regimentation  to  the  farmer  of  bad 
f.^lth  ThcuFands  of  lies  are  told  by  h<3!ie>^t 
sti!:';dlty  and  tellcvcd  by  Innc  cent  credulity. 

Yes.  sir:  ciir  farm  program  wis  ba?=ed  on  a 
procmm  cf  aid  to  the  land.  The  richer  the 
land,  the  greater  the  aid.  It  wai  l.ke  the 
Salvation  Army  taking  up  collections  from 
the  prcr  to  disburse  to  the  rich 

You  know  they  sold  there  was  tcio  much 
cotton  The  lO-arre  mfln  nevr  hurt  cotton 
prices  but  he  wa«  cut  drwn  to  he'p  the  nti'ir 
BU^erlrg  lO  OOO-ncre  mpn  The  lo-acre  mfin 
WHS  cut  down  to  6  acres,  the  lOOOO-acre 
man  wa«  cut  to  6  000  acTf  s  Your  6  acres  and 
hLs  COCO  acres  were  supposed  to  bring  equal 
prn*:p€rity  to  both  of  you. 

They  really  fixed  up  the  farmer?  Every 
tlTip  a  farmer  turns  a'cund  theie  is  a  bureau- 
ctnt   Bt  his  etb'w 

The  farm  program  with  It*  quota  sy.«tem  Is 
ab'urtl.  it  Is  Impossible.  It  is  sensele.^".  Co- 
crc'd  by  fear,  bribed  with  p^tty  payment-s. 
be7.-llder:d  by  red  tape,  oppressed  by  bureauc- 
racy, weary  of  the  struggle.  tri(  ked  and 
cheated.  cmsheeJ  and  plundered,  the  only 
marvel  is  that  th»  farmer  ha«  not  yet  given 
up  in  despair 

Yes.  sir:  the  crar  of  agriculture  can  (under 
h!«  dictatorial  powers)  bless  the  earth  with 
harvests  or  curse  it  with  fanzine.  The  farmer 
must  kneel.  He  must  ask  the  Secretary  if 
he  can  plant  1  more  acre  because  he  has  only 
15  acres  and  they  are  peer  acres,  and  he  has 
7  hungry  mcuth<: — and  is  expecting  another 
which  must  be  fed. 


There  Is  not  a  factory,  not  a  mine,  no":  a 
farm  in  the  worid  whoese  prosperity  does  not 
depend  ou  the  amount  and  quality  of  its 
products. 

Destroying  production  la  the  path  to  va- 
grancy and  want,  but  the  farmer  was  lie- 
trayed  and  on  hun  was  perpetrated  this  fraud. 
Under  the  whipla&b  of  peuaUies  and  the 
scourge  ol  prescure,  the  bureaucrats  forced 
the  farmers  to  sign  agreement£  to  slowly  and 
voiumanly  sutrve  to  death.  I  wU.h  l  Lud 
I  lime  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  tiie  Dcpa:i- 
'  ment  of  Agriculture.  No  words  are  known 
to  my  thought  or  tongue  strong  enough  to 
condemn  their  program.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  apoaile  who  would  preacli  tliai  tcaicity 
builds  prosj  erity  Is  a  Judas  betrayer  cf 
reason. 

Let  s  glance  at  business  saddled  with  ques- 
tionnaires, strangulated  by  red  tape,  free  en- 
terprise that  fcr  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
met  and  solved  American  problems  expires  in 
a  pras])lng  Uireat  of  a  questionnaire  rtbelilcn. 

He  here  told  a  story  of  economists  repre- 
senting bureaucrats'  social  standing  like  coon 
dfigs  and  social  siaiiding  uniung.-t  tlie  Tar 
lit  els  in  jecrcia. 

An  m venter  brought  to  aid  our  rubber 
problem  the  idea  of  tubeles.s  tire^^.  I  knew 
he  wouldn't  feet  ariywhere.  I  told  him  his 
idea  was  too  simple  for  a  bureaucrat  to  un- 
derstand it. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission: 
Tl.cre  is  the  great  pretender.  Net  Katishcd 
with  the  already  too  many  powers  g,-anicd 
by  Cciigrc^,  it  takes  en  the  ai:sumption  cf 
vait  powers  net  authorized.  It  seeks  to  ruie 
by  arbitrary  edict  and  dlctaticn.  Their  proxy 
ru:ec  are  the  crowning  act  in  the  trag:c  farce 
cf  bure.\ucrat!c  folly. 

Now,  lets  take  the  War  Pioduction  Boa.d: 

No,  you  take  them.  I  want  no  part  of  them. 
Taey  are  making  a  burlesque  cut  of  the 
Nation's  war  efforts.  They  inspire  me  to 
hope  we  can  declare  a  moratorium  on  bureau- 
cratic asinlnity. 

1.  There  hits  grown  up  in  the  exe'-utive 
branch  of  the  Government  a  slick  practice  by 
tricky  lawyers  of  so  torturing  the  meaning 
of  single  words  or  phrases  out  of  their  ac- 
cepted and  common  meaning  as  to  encic.v 
tno  bureau  hcr.d.s  with  powers  completely  be- 
yond arything  the  Congress  Intended  when 
it  passed  the  acts. 

2  There  has  f.>rown  up  concurrently — or 
ratiier  as  two  parts  of  one  apparent  scheme — 
two  practices  One  has  been  for  the  bureau- 
crats to  evade  or  defy  the  cle«r  mandates  of 
the  Congress  and  attempt  the  kind  of  leg's- 
latlon  they  want  by  decree  because  they  have 
known  they  could  not  sccuie  such  legislation 
by  cnngres?:ona!  enactment  The  other  prac- 
tice has  been  to  decry  the  Congress,  to  be- 
little Its  Importance,  to  accuse  it  and  abu.se 
It  and  generally  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  to 
discredit  the  Congress  with  the  pecple.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  the  CongrR's  is  the 
pponle's  special  Instrument  of  control  over 
their  Government  and  their  public  servants. 
If  the  bureaucrats  and  those  with  a  design  to 
overthrow  our  Constitutional  representative 
fcrm  of  government,  of  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomic 6y.stem,  and  our  free  society  could 
p^^^u.lde  the  people  to  lore  confidence  in  the 
Congress  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  sepa- 
rate the  people  from  their  control  over  Gov- 
ernment and  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
regimentation  by  bureaucratic  decrees  Issuing 
from  Washington. 

3  These  slick  legal  tricksters  in  the  de- 
partments have  developed  a  technique  by 
which  they  endeavor  to  secure  congressional 
enactment  of  legislation  under  the  absolute 
assurance  that  the  phraseology  of  tlie  legisla- 
tion they  seek  will  not  permit  certain  things 
to  be  done  or  will  not  authorize  certain  poli- 
cies to  be  enforced.  As  soon  as  they  can  get 
the  leri-slation  passed  these  tricksters  imme- 
diately reverse  their  position,  break  their 
solemn  promloes  to  the  Congress,  violate  their 
assurances  of  the  meaning  and  intent  cf  tho 


legislation  they  have  secured  and  proceed  to 
do  the  very  things  they  have  time  and  again 
promised  the  Congress  they  would  not  do. 
Let  me  give  you  a  list  of  instances: 

a.  Promulgation  of  tlie  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  proxy  rule?.  December  18. 
1942:  After  assurances  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Fore.gu  Commerce  Committee  by  the 
Chf.irmau  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Com:n:ss;on  thai  no  extension  of  the  Com- 
nii6.sion'!>  powers  was  sought  or  intended. 

b.  In  1939  Senator  McCasran.  of  Nevada, 
was  u.-sured  that  legislat.on  touching  tlie  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  vrcu'.d  not  result 
in  tli2  Administration  being  moved.  Imme- 
diately alier  the  Icgi&laliun  wus  passed  tho 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  was  put 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  its 
UieiuUiets  greatly  impaired. 

c.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  re- 
ceived a  mandate  from  the  Congress  to  j;et 
rid  ol  a  man  who  was  named  by  the  Dies 
Committee  as  a  Communist  and  sympathl7*r 
with  siubversiciusts.  The  National  Labor  Re- 
laLicns  Board  renamed  the  unit  in  which  he 
was  employed  in  crder  to  conceal  his  con- 
tinued employment  fcr  a  year.  After  his  re- 
tirement frcui  employment  in  the  National 
Labor  lielations  Beard  was  forced  he  recently 
showed  up  as  an  employee  of  another  depart- 
ment of   the  Government. 

d  In  1935  when  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tione Eioard  Act  was  under  ccuMderaiion,  Sen- 
ator Wagner,  of  New  Yoik.  t-ponsor  of  the  act, 
repeatedly  asserted  that  tlie  fifth  provision  cf 
section  8  cf  the  act,  which  imposes  a  duty  on 
employers  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
employees,  would  not  require  that  an  agree- 
ment must  be  reached.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  repeatedly  declared  since 
thai  unless  an  employer  does  come  to  term* 
With  the  union  he  1e  in  violation  of  the  act. 

e.  Ygu  will  recall  that  m  January  cf  1935 
S;cret;;ry  cf  the  Interior  Ickes  lusti-uctcd  the 
oil  companies  to  follow  the  provls.ons  of  the 
National  Industrial  Act  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
distre*:.  oil  en  the  market.  That  section  of 
the  act  was  declared  void.  The  oil  companlea 
uuclcr  iustiucticns  from  Mr.  Ickcs  fcllcwtd  Its 
proviiions  and  were  later  sued  and  penalized 
by  tlie  EMparimeut  of  Justice.  Thus  one  de- 
partment ol  the  Government  was  comp2lling 
mciostry  to  follow  instructions  for  which  they 
were  penalized  by  another  depaitment  of  the 
Government. 

f .  The  attitude  of  these  bureaucrats  is  typi- 
fied ill  the  sta'temeut  of  MilLon  V.  Freeman. 
£u>6i£tant  solicitor  cf  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Freeman  was  revealed 
recently  by  the  Dies  committee  as  an  official 
or  a  member  of  a  communistic  or  commu- 
nistic front  organization.  As  assistant  so- 
licitor of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
m:s.>ion  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  draft- 
ing onerous  and  impossible  proxy  regtila- 
tions  which  would  make  it  possible  for  offi- 
cials of  corporations  to  be  compelled  to  purvey 
liocl.  On  January  27,  1&'.3.  in  Philadelphia, 
Freeman  in  newspaper  interview  carried  in 
the  New  York  Timea  on  January  28.  admitted 
this  danger  but  declared  that  since  most 
Ubelous  charges  are  falsehoods  tliat  the  Com- 
mis-iicn  had  a  right  to  frame  a  provision 
gr.Titing  imm.unlty  from  prosecution  lor 
libel  to  the  person  or  company  committing 
the  libel  by  placing  the  responsibihly  on  the 
security  holders  who  made  the  charge.  When 
it  was  suggested  that  to  this  construction  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  would 
be  undertaking  to  make  laws  in  a  field  apart 
from  its  province  as  defined  by  Congreas. 
Freeman  asserted: 

"We  do  make  the  law.  If  this  r^ulation  is 
valid.  It  supersedes  all  laws  that  are  contrary 
to  If 

This  amounted  to  a  bold  assertion  on  the 
part  of  this  bureaucrat  that  agencies  created 
by  the  Congress  could  by  decree  repeal  pre- 
vious acts  of  Congress  which  might  be  found 
in  conflict  with  any  decree  such  bureau  or 
comxrL.:ji.icn  might  dc&.re  to  issue. 
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cf  hiB  opponent*    for  once  may  have   been 


Ing   than    In    any   previous    war.     No   other 
nrfsent-dav   war   leader   is   confronted   with 


a  fourth  nomination.     The  Piesident  cannot 
say  that  without  an  effect  on  his  wur  leader- 
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4  There  Is  nothing  r.ew.  of  course,  about 
this  notion  on  the  part  of  bureaucrats  that 
they  have  superseded  the  Congress  They 
have  been  preaching  such  doctrines  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  have  In  my  hand  (displaying  a 
memorandum)  a  compilation  of  statements 
from  different  offlclals  cf  the  administration 
which  shows  that  such  declarations  as  the 
one  I  have  Just  quoted  to  you  from  Milton  V. 
Fteetnan  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
plan  and  program  of  the-^e  bureaucrats  They 
have  stated  so  many  tl:nes  that  no  one  can 
controvert  It,  that  the  Congress  must  give 
up  Its  functions  and  tutn  them  over  to  these 
bureriucrats  and  simply  vote  blank  check*, 
blank  taxes,  and  blank  powers  to  them  to  run 
the  country. 

5  If  anyone  doubts  that  there  has  been  a 
definite  propaganda  tc  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  In  the  Congress  read 
what  Speaker  Sam  Ratburn  said  at  Muhlen- 
berg College: 

•'There  Is  a  studied  effort  to  destroy  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  American  people 
In   their  elected  representatives  " 

6  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr  ,  has  stated  over  the 
Mutual  Network  that; 

"For  some  months  now.  there  ha.a  been  a 
definite,  unmistakable  trend  to  smear  and 
discredit  and  rldtcu'.e  your  machinery  of 
Bclf-government — the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  say  it  is  a  campaign  or  a 
deliberate  plot,  because  I  cannot  prove  that. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  smearing  and  dlscredlt- 
liiij  ai-.d  ridiculing  is  golnc;  on  Just  the  same, 
and  the  ultimate  results  are  Just  the  siune. 
These  attacks  on  Con«re«s  as  Congress — on 
Congress  as  a  whole — are  certainly  open  to 
suspicion  In  that  they  have  systematically 
been  based  en  the  grossest  sort  of  misrepre- 
sentation, actual  lies,  and  distortions  of  fact, 
winch  have  gained  sucii  headway  that  they 
find  their  way  Into  leading  editorials  of  rep- 
utable newspapers,  columnists,  radio  com- 
mentators." 

7.  It  is  exactly  this  kind  of  sharp  practice 
and  tricky  maneuvers  by  slick  lawyers  In 
the  various  agencle.^  and  bureaus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  undermining  our  con- 
stitutional system  and  processes.  Unless  it 
Is  curbed  this  practice  Inevitably  will  result 
In  the  destruction  of  the  efficiency  of  our 
Government  by  checks  and  balances  and  will 
leave  constitutional  government  an  empty 
shell — merely  a  name— while  the  substance 
will  have  been  gnawed  away  by  the.se  ter- 
mites boring  from  within. 

8  Every  tenant  of  good  government  has 
bi-en  prostituted  by  these  bureaucrats  who 
are  more  intent  upon  cementing  themselves 
to  their  Jobs,  entrenching  themselves  in  their 
salaries  and  consolidating  their  powers  than 
they  are  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  or 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

9  Treason  is  not  too  strong  a  word  by 
Which  to  designate  anybody  who  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Nation's  peril,  who  will  so  far 
betray  thtwe  men  and  women  on  the  fighting 
lines  who  are  nobly  offering  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  their  country  in  order  to 
overturn  our  American  system  ol  govern- 
ment, economy,  and  society.  In  the  hope  of 
finding  In  the  Junk  remains  of  the  ruins 
places  of  profit  and  power 

10  There  Is  no  queetloti  but  that  the  acta 
of  Congress  could  be  administered  well,  ef- 
ficiently, and  beneficially  If  the  will  so  to  ad- 
minister them  were  present  In  the  hearts  ot 
these  bureaucnts.  There  Is  likewise  no  ques- 
tion that  the  most  carefully  drawn  acts  of  the 
Congress  not  only  have  been  but  can  be  mal- 
administered.  distorted,  and  made  to  operate 
ulth  111  effect  Instead  of  with  good  effect  when 
the  designing  bureaucrats,  aided  and  at>etted 
by  lawyers  who  specialize  In  evading  the  con- 
gressional will  and  intent,  start  out  to  mal- 
administer  such  congressional  acts.  The 
answer  Is  not  to  be  found  In  making  more 
laws  and  In  trying  by  legulatlve  acts  lo  curb 
these  maladministrators.     The  proper  thing 


to  do  is  for  Congre.ss  to  find  a  way  to  throw 
them  out  on  their  necks—  clear  them  out  of 
the  corridors  and  ofnce--  of  the  Government— 
and  replace  them  wiili  men  and  women  who 
have  an  honest  love  for  America,  an  honest 
love  for  our  constitutional  processes,  an  hon- 
est love  for  our  gt)verninental  system  of 
checks  and  balance.-,  an  honest  lt>ve  for  our 
traditions  cf  freedom,  an  hone.^t  love  for  the 
Bill  of  Right.s  Such  men  and  wcinen  can  be 
found  by  the  multiplied  thousands  to  take 
the  places  of  these  .«chemer«  and  plotters  who 
are  nnjre  Intent  upon  wrecking  the  Govern- 
ment by  subterfuge  than  they  are  upon  win- 
ning the  war  by  honest  administration. 

11.  Everyone  of  these  maludmlnlstrators 
hidden  away  in  the  bureaus  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  who  is  thus  operating  to  de- 
strriy  our  American  system  Is  sticking  a 
knife  into  the  back  of  every  man  and  woman 
on  the  flKhtlng  lines  at  the  front 

12.  Our  danger^-cur  very  great  danger  — Is 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  peo|*le  who  are 
merely  mistaken  in  their  policies.  We  are 
dealing  with  people  who  are  following  these 
p  ilicies  by  design  and  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  the  results  of  such  policies  will  be 

13  They  must  be  rooted  out  and  replaced 
with  honest  American  citizens  if  we  aim  to 
save  our  governmental  system  and  win  the 
peace  after  we  have  won  the  war. 

The.se  are  not  all  men  who  come  from  the 
less  fortunate  economic  groups  Many  of 
the  power  grabbers  are  from  the  ranks  of  big 
business 

The  dollar  a  year  men- most  of  them  are 
overpaid  at  a  dollar  a  year  Some  are  great 
men  doing  a  worth-while  Job.  but  mo.st  of 
them  use  the  cloak  of  patriotism  to  conceal 
motives  strictly  selfish -Just  as  patriotic  as 
a  picket  line  And  let  me  pause  here  to  say 
of  the  labor  racketeers  that  In  mv  Judgment 
there  is  Ju^t  one  place  for  a  racketeer,  and 
that's  in  Alcatraz. 

Are  Justice  rea.-son,  Independence,  freedom, 
and  liberty  to  become  exiles  from  America'.' 
Is  the  time  to  come  In  America  when  like 
Italy,  like  France,  like  Germany— a  mans 
government  will  become  his  worst  enemy? 

That  questlc)n  the  American  people  alone 
must  decide. 

At  the  present  moment  our  Government  is 
bureau  crazy  Five  hundred  thousand  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
alone,  and  they  rule  America  Rule  It  by 
ecflct.  by  arbitrary  dictation,  by  regulation. 
and  regimentation.  A  government  of  men 
who  never  stood  at  election  and  are  re- 
spouitible  to  no  one. 

C2:ars  and  bureaucrats  who  conceive  them- 
selves, by  divine  right,  I  suppose,  to  be  mas- 
ters of  the  people. 

Bureaucrat— that's  the  proper  word.  It  Is 
a  term  of  contempt,  a  term  of  scorn  The 
bureaucrat  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  tyrant 
and  unjust  Judge  Sincere  only  In  vanity. 
Jealousy,  and  arrogance.  We  must  make  It 
unpopular  to  be  a  bureaucrat 

We  must  give  some  thought  to  keeping 
demt>crncy   m   Amerira   secure 

That  Is  a  national  issue,  and  to  you,  my 
fellow  Americans,  It  Is  also  a  personal 
problem 

Bureaucracy  as  a  system  has  created  an 
Impossible  burden  of  Government  hirelings 
which,  if  compared  to  a  beehive,  constitute  a 
cla.ss  of  drones  too  numerous  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Joint  efforts  of  all  the  workers. 

Rule  by  arbitrary  edict  is  not  debatable  in 
America  It  is  not  to  l)e  tolerated  It  must 
be  resisted  To  entertain  any  thought  of 
toleration  on  this  score  Is  utterly  unsuited  to 
the  mind  of  a  free  people  If  we  are  resolute, 
vigilant,  and  determined,  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  will  endure  the  ages  while 
dictators  abroad  and  bureaucrats  at  home 
come  and  go 

The  day  Is  already  here  when  more  laws  are 
made  by  Executive  orders  from  the  bureau- 


crats    than     by     congressional     legislation 
What  can  ycu  do  about  It?     Well,  you  here 
today  are  more  In  number  than  those  who 
created  the  Constitution 

The  name  American,  which  belongs  tn  each 
of  us  in  our  national  capacity,  has  embodied 
In  it  an  Individual  and  common  ownership  of 
liberty  We.  the  people,  must  sustain  liberty. 
We  must  maintain  on  the  hom.c  front  the 
vital  principle  that  all  Just  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed 

We  are  holding  one  of  the  two  fronts  In  this 
world  at  war.  As  we  have  reasoned  here 
together.  If  you  have  decided  what  It  Is  you 
would  be  willing  to  give  your  life  to  defend, 
then  go  out  and  defend  It.  Defend  It  here 
and  everywhere.  Defend  It  today  and  every 
day.  Defend  it  against  Hitler  and  the 
Mikado  Defend  It  against  the  bureaus  and 
the  bureaucrats  Defend  It  constantly,  and 
defend  it  eternally. 

(Note— The  Congressman  spoke  extem- 
poraneously and  tcKi  rapidly  at  times  to 
transcribe  every  word  he  siud  ) 


Price   Policies   on   Farm   Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  MichiKan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  tlie  fol- 
lowing statement  by  C.  T.  Revere: 

SfPFLEMENTARY  COTTON  LETTER 

If  one  may  Judge  from  the  attitude  ar.d 
the  action  of  Congress.  It  is  rather  clearly 
foreshadowed  that  price  policies  on  farm 
products  for  the  time  belnk;  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  intent  of  the  lawmaking  body 
of  the  Nation  rather  than  by  directives  or 
Interpretatici's  ficm  the  various  bureaus. 

The  Issue  behind  the  overwhelming  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  of  the  Bankhead  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  deduction  of  payments  in  the  de- 
termination of  ceilings  and  paruies  should 
not  be  construed  so  much  a«  a  declaration  In 
favor  of  higher  prices  as  an  a.ssertion  of  prin- 
ciple Involving  the  question  ot  arriving  at  a 
logical  price  formula  The  market  price  u,  a 
certificate  of  val  e.  and  any  attempt  to  cam- 
ouflage or  conceal  this  value  is  a  subterfuge 
that  is  shorn  of  all  benefits  when  It  comes  to 
paying  the  bill,   for  someone  has  to  pay  it. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  evidence  of  a 
rising  revolt  agp.lnst  what  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  bureaucratic  domination.  Sec- 
retary  WIckard  Is  reported  to  have  esp^>u.sed 
subsidies  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  afford  to  "lose  control  of  the 
farms." 

Yet.  why  should  farming  be  controlled 
from  Washington'  Such  a  suggestion  car- 
ries the  Implication  that  the  leaders  of  the 
party  now  in  power  have  gone  far  afield  from 
the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  Its  sainted 
founder.  For  was  It  not  Jefferson  who  said. 
■Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when 
to  sow  and  when  to  repp,  we  should  soon 
want  bread"? 

And  if  one  may  assume  from  the  ration- 
ings, the  ceilings,  the  penalties,  the  threats, 
and  the  dire  predictions  emanating  from  the 
planning  potenUtes  who  have  guided  and 
controlled  our  farm  policies  over  the  last  dec- 
ade and  who  are  now  battling  with  the 
crisis  thus  provoked,  Jefferson,  to  the  chagrin 
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of  his  opponents    for  once  may  have   been 
proven  right. 

It  perhaps  would  be  premature  to  Indulge 
In  price  forecasts  Implied  by  recent  Wash- 
ington developments.  The  Pace  bill,  calling 
for  Inclusion  of  farm-labor  cosis  In  computa- 
t'.on  of  parities  and  ceilings,  and  the  reintro- 
duced Brown  bill  on  approximately  the  same 
subject  still  await  enactment. 

The  outcome  of  the  new  crop  will  depend 
more  on  labor  supply  than  designated  acreage. 

However,  when  It  comes  to  the  price  of 
cotton  and  other  farm  products,  one  enlijma 
remains  unsolved.  Why  this  rancor  against 
the  "profiteering"  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the 
Pecksnlfflan  concern  for  the  "exploited  con- 
turner."  who.  we  are  told.  Is  riding  on  the  top 
cf  th?  Income  wave'  Why  hand  out  $2  000,- 
000,000  in  incentive  payments  to  alleviate  his 
lot?  If  this  Is  a  subsidy,  who  gets  it/  Aren't 
we  running  into  a  case  of  mistaken  person- 
lilities.  subsldlr-lnK  the  consumer  instead  of 
the  farmer  by  making  It  possible  for  him  to 
use  his  enlarged  buying  power  to  purchase  at 
actually  lower  prices? 

Query:  How  does  this  operate  to  prevent, 
check,  or  control  inflation? 

C.  T.  R«vim:. 

Febs-jabt  26.  1&43. 


Problems  of  a  War  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  n.LiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJIPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Owen  L.  Scott,  from  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  yesterday: 

PEOBTEMS   or  A  WAR   PRESIDENT  DISCfSSED 

(By  Owen  L  Scott) 

President  Roost velt  today  finds  himself  in 
an  amazing  po.-ition.  The  President  is 
sliouidering  tlie  immense  burdens  that  go 
with  leadership  in  two  wars  being  fought 
simuluneoufcly.  Yet  that  task  as  com- 
mander in  ctiief  is  beginning  to  look  like 
simplicity  itself  compared  with  the  task,  of 
leading  warring  groups  at  home. 

The  President's  own  of&iial  aides  are  fight- 
ing one  anotlier  like  cats  and  dogs.  A  coali- 
tion of  Democrat*  and  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress is  silting  up  nights  trying  to  figure  out 
ways  to  make  Mr.  Htx>Bevelfs  taiJt  more  diffi- 
cult. At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  scramble 
on  the  part  of  farmers  and  workers  and,  in 
some  cases  business  group*  to  try  to  get  rich 
out  of  the  war.  regardless  of  the  consequencts. 

How  the  President  stands  up  under  the 
burdens  that  fall  upon  him  as  a  result  of 
these  situations  is  very  much  a  mystery. 
Yet  he  does.  He  manages  to  remain  cheer- 
ful. He  Is  keeping  his  temper.  And.  despite 
the  eflorta  to  trip  him  up.  he  is  accomplish- 
ing very  many  results.  Including  the  one  of 
getting  on  with  the  wars  against  Germany 
and  Japan  while  at  least  maintaining  bis  own 
In  the  Tarlous  domestic  wars  at  home. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  appraisal  of  the  situ- 
ation tint  Is  being  made  by  disinterested 
obeerverB  here. 

There  is  agreement  that  thia  situation 
probably  U  without  precedent.  This  U  true 
bec.use  the  task  of  being  President  today 
la  far  more  complicated  and  far  more  tzact- 


Ing  than  In  any  previous  war.  No  other 
present-day  war  leader  is  confronted  with 
quite  the  problema  that  President  Eoosevelt 
faces.  In  Germany  and  Japan  and  Russia 
there  are  absolute  dictatorships,  where  rulers 
need  deal  with  few,  if  any.  political  problems. 
In  England  there  is  a  political  truce  that 
relieves  Prime  Minister  Churchill  of  most 
political  problems. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  domestic 
political  and  economic  problem.s  seldom  have 
appeared  more  acute.  Mr.  Roosevelt  must 
take  time  off  from  his  war  leadership  to 
wrestle  with  those  problems.  In  doing  so. 
he  discovers  that  there  is  a  coalition  in 
Congress  that  delights  In  making  his  task 
more  difficult.  This  coalition.  In  turn,  rests 
upon  two  bpses.  one  a  determinnti<jn  to  make 
sure  that  the  President  doesn't  Intrencli 
himself  EufBclently  to  seek  and  obtain  a 
fourth  nomination,  the  other  a  desire  to 
satisfy  voter  groups  who  want  to  obtain  some 
special  advantage  during  the  war. 

The  two  most  acute  domestic  problems 
are  those  concerning  utilization  of  man- 
power and  those  affecting  the  strong  wartime 
trend  toward  Inflation. 

In  trying  to  deal  with  the  first  problem, 
Mr  Roosevelt  discovers  himself  doing  battle 
with  Congress.  Ldany  Congressmen,  even  a 
majority.  Insist  that  the  Army  this  country 
is  building  Is  too  big.  They  are  seeking  ways 
to  prevent  the  drafting  of  farmers  and  to 
return  to  the  farnis  men  already  drafted. 
They  are  balking  at  use  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  on  a  "work  or  fight"  basis,  although 
that  tse  was  accepted  in  the  last  war  when 
demands  for  men  were  far  less  acute  than 
now.  They  want  to  find  some  way  to 
fleht  a  painless  war — one  that  will  not  upset 
homes  or  inconveiilence  very  many  voters. 

In  t^'ing  to  deal  with  the  second  problem. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  likewise  discovers  himself  do- 
ing battle  with  Congress.  It  almost  cer- 
tainly will  require  a  White  House  veto  to  pre- 
vent Congress  from  assuring  still  higher 
prices  for  farmers.  Farm  prices  today  are 
98  percent  above  the  average  of  the  1938-39 
year.  Tlie  President  may  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent a  removal  of  controls  that  now  limit 
salary  increases.  If  those  controls  go.  then 
workers  will  have  an  almost  irresistible  argu- 
ment for  taking  off  wage  controls.  Congress 
Is  balking  at  drastic  further  Increases  in  tax- 
ation of  personal  Incomes.  Yet  the  amount 
of  incc:ae  In  the  hands  of  Individuals  in  this 
country  is  beginning  to  reach  astronomical 
projxjrtlons. 

The  President's  veto  power  may  enable  him 
to  win  some  of  these  developing  battles  in 
Congress.  In  the  meantiiae.  however,  he  is 
having  to  devote  time  and  attention  to  an 
etfort  to  head  off  action  in  order  to  avoid 
wholesale  vetoes  that  would  only  aggravate 
the  growing  rift  between  the  Executive  and 
Congress. 

Two  forces  are  operating  to  complicate  the 
President's  problem. 

The  first  of  thes*  forces  grows  from  the 
normal  desire  of  people  to  avoid  the  kind 
of  sacrifice  that  w«r  requires  If  it  is  to  be 
fought  succesafuUy.  People  don't  like  to  be 
dralted,  if  that  means  a  break-up  of  homes, 
and  they  do  like  to  get  rich  quickly,  If  that 
opportiinity  opens.  Both  of  those  likes  and 
dislikes  now  are  at  work. 

The  second  of  the  forces  Is  political.  Poli- 
ticians suspect  that  President  Eoosevelt  Is 
going  to  seek  a  fourth  term.  There  are  pow- 
erful groups  even  In  his  own  party  which 
strongly  oppose  another  term  for  the  Presi- 
dent. They  are  seeking  now  to  btilld  the  base 
for  opposiUon  to  him  next  year  If  he  shouM 
be  put  forward  by  his  friends  in  another 
draft- Roosevelt  move.  Mr.  Roosevelt  might 
solve  several  of  IxU  problema  If  he  would  aay 
that  he  would  under  no  clrctimstances  accept 


a  fourth  nomination.  The  President  cannot 
say  that  without  an  effect  on  his  wur  leader- 
ship. 

The  result  is  that  President  Roosevelt  finds 
himself  in  a  very  difficult  position  and  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  become  easier  as  the 
months  go  by. 


Union  Labor  Situation  ImproTed 


EXTENSION  OP  RE3»iIARKS 


OF 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
following  article  by  Roger  Babson.  en- 
titled "Union  Labor  Situation  Improved  " : 

Thx  Closko  Shop 

(By  Roger  W.  Babson) 

tTNTON    LABOR    smjATION    IMPBOVED 

For  some  years  I  have  felt  that  the  so-called 
"union  security"  clause  would  Inevitably 
follow  "collective  bargaining."  I  say  this  be- 
cause the  "closed  shop"  has  some  Justification 
however  much  employers  naturally  resent  It. 
stockholders  already  have  a  "closed  shop." 
That  is  one  stockholder  cannot  act  apart 
from  the  others  except  once  a  year  at  a  stock- 
holders' meeting.  If  a  stockholder  does  not 
like  the  policy  of  the  company,  he  can  sell 
his  stock  and  get  out.  The  same  prlvUege  Is 
granted  to  all  members  of  a  closed  shop  labor 
union.  If  they  dont  like  their  Job.  they  can 
resign  and  work  elsewhere. 

Stockholders  always  have  been  represented 
by  their  president,  who  excltislvely  speaks  for 
them,  which  is  what  tht  labor  unions  have 
had  to  flcht  for.  Both  groups  should  equally 
have  the  right  to  employ  outside  counsel. 
Hence,  when  looked  at  Impartially,  the  labor 
union  members  are  not  asking  for  any  more 
privileges  than  stockholders  now  have.  The 
big  question  is  whether  or  not  the  labor 
union  officials  are  as  wise.  fair,  and  frank  as 
the  company  officials. 

My  real  purpose  this  week  Is  to  show  read- 
ers that  this  "closed  shop"  or  "union  se- 
curity" clause,  for  which  labor  leaders  are 
now  fighting,  may  be  a  blessing  In  disguise 
to  employers  and  investors.  This  I  say  be- 
cause the  War  Labor  Board  is  now  asking  that 
unions,  to  which  it  grants  this  "security 
clause,"  must  comply  with  certain  rules  and 
make  reports  the  same  as  is  required  of  the 
employers.  It  also  believes  that  strike  votes 
should  be  by  secret  ballot  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership involved. 

The  General  Chemical  decision  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  was  very  hopeful.  Here  an 
American  Federation  of  Labor  union  was 
denied  any  form  of  union  security  or  closed 
shop  because  the  union  called  a  strike  in 
violation  of  the  national  no-strike  agree- 
ment. The  opinion  of  I>ean  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  this  case  should 
put  heart  Into  discouraged  employers  and 
Investors. 

The  case  of  the  Western  Cartridge  Co..  at 
East  Alton.  111.,  was  even  more  hopeful.  Here 
the  War  Labor  Board,  In  a  unanlmotos  de- 
cision, took  away  an  ah-eady  existing  closed 
shop  clause  because  the  union  did  not  play 
fair.  After  6  months  of  good  behavior  the 
union  may  apply  for  a  return  of  this  security 
claus*.    In  the  case  ol  the  Pontlac  plant  oJ 
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the  Yellow  Truck  &  Coach  and  Manufactur- 
Ini;  Co  .  the  closed  shop  was  granted  with 
the  understanding  that  It  will  be  revoked 
unless  strikes  are  eUmtnated. 

Of  course,  labor  Is  now  having  a  honey- 
moon. However,  this  does  not  worry  me  as  all 
honeymccna  come  to  an  end.  This  will 
especially  be  true  after  the  war  Is  over  when 
there  will  be  an  ovcrsupply  of  all  kinds  of 
labor,  instead  of  a  shoriage.  The  laws  of 
action  and  reaction  and  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply apply  to  wages  the  same  as  to  prices 

If  the  military — instead  of  the  politlcian.s — 
make  the  peace  terms,  which  I  hope  they  will, 
they  also  may  then  put  an  end  to  racketeer- 
ing labor  Ifaders  In  fact,  the  chance.s  are 
50-dO  that  the  Army  and  Navy,  after  the  war. 
will  continue  active  operation  of  certain  fac- 
tories, shipyards,  and  food  supplies  as  long  as 
necessary  to  give  work  to  returning  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Frankly.  I  wotild  rather  see  the 
military  in  charge  of  unemployment  and 
relief  than  to  have  half-baked  new  dealers. 
These  latter,  however.  I  think  are  already 
on  the  way  our. 

I  am  not  writing  In  the  interests  of  em- 
pliiyers  or  union  labor;  but  rather  solely  in 
the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  As  far  as  the  closed  shop 
mav  result  In  greater  Justice,  well  and  good; 
but  when  It  Is  abused,  so  as  to  handicap  any 
entile  industry  or  community,  then  It  be- 
comes treason.  This  explains  why  the  antl- 
racketeering  bill,  approved  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  last  year  but  sidetracked 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  has  been  reintro- 
duced. This  would  make  the  work  of  labor 
racketeers  "robbery  and  extortion  In  Inter- 
state commerce"  and  hence  a  Federal  offense. 

After  the  war.  the  "good  old  days"  will  be 
gone  for  both  union  labor  and  profiteering 
employers  If  any  group  then  Interferes  with 
what  is  best  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  that 
group  will  be  swept  aside  Otherwise,  we  will 
loee  the  peace,  after  we  win  the  war 

Readers  must  not  be  fooled  by  talk  about 
this  war  necessarily  "ending  all  wars  and 
bringing  peace  forevermore  "  This  is  im- 
possible as  long  aa  present  ea."!y  living  con- 
tinues in  America  Furthermore,  to  let  down 
the  tariff  bars  with  our  present  wasteful 
pleasure-loving  and  security-seeking  ways 
would  necessitate  lower  wages  and  longer 
hours.  Hence,  after  the  war  we  will  be  faced 
by  a  most  serious  dilemma  which  will  compel 
employers  and  wage  workers  to  bury  the 
hatchet  and  cooperate. 

The  solution  of  post-war  business  problems 
will  come  only  by  union  labor,  private  capi- 
tal, farm  owners,  and  all  other  groups  follow- 
ing Jesus'  teachings  and  working  for  the 
good  of  all.  We  must  either  work  longer  and 
harJer.  or  el.se!  Just  now,  during  this  war, 
we  can  fool  ourselves  that  two  plus  two  equals 
five  or  more;  but  after  the  war.  two  plils  two 
will  again  equal  only  four. 


Delegation  of  Power  to  Securities  and 
Ezcbange  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or    OKL.\HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Daily  Bond  Buyer: 


BOREN  Bill.  CtRTS  fNLAWm.  DELEGATION  OF 
POWER  TO  SEX-rRITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION—  WOfID  RESTORE  POWER  TO  DEnNE  OF- 
FENSES  TO   CONGRnSS,   "V.HERE   IT    BELONGS 

(By   David  M    Wood,  of  Thomson,  Wood  & 
Hoffman.  New  York) 

The  bill  which  has  bocn  intrcduced  by 
Congressman  Boren  (H  K  1502)  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  if  1934  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  statute  does  not  confor  upon 
the  Secixiitles  and  Exchange  Commission  the 
pcjwer  to  regulate  iraiLsacticns  in  exempted 
securities,  has  directed  atteniicn  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  15c  (1)  of  that  act.  This 
section  reads  as  follows: 

"No  broker  cr  dealer  shall  make  use  of  the 
malls  or  of  any  means  or  instrumentality  of 
interstate  commerce  to  effect  any  transac- 
tion in.  or  to  Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of, 
any  security  (other  tha.i  commercial  paper, 
bankers'  acceptances,  or  commerci.n  bills) 
othcrwLsp  than  on  a  national  securines  ex- 
change, by  means  of  any  manipulative  decep- 
tive, or  other  fraudulent  device  or  contriv- 
ance. The  Comml.'-sion  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  sub.?ection,  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions define  such  devices  or  contrivances  a.s 
are  manipulative,  deceptive,  or  otherwise 
fraudulent." 

This  section  is  a  penal  statute.  Tlie  courts 
have  held  that  a  penal  statute  must  define 
the  offen.se  with  certainty  so  that  the  citizen 
may  know  exactly  what  is  unlawful.  It  has 
been  said  that. 

"The  test  to  determine  whether  a  statute 
defining  an  offense  is  void  for  uncertainty 
(1)  Is  whether  the  language  may  apply  nut 
only  to  a  particular  act  about  which  there 
can  be  llitle  or  no  difference  of  opinion,  but 
equally  to  other  acts  about)  which  there  may 
be  radical  differences,  thereby  devolving  en 
the  court  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  of 
discriminating  between  the  several  classes  of 
acts  and  (2)  the  dividing  line  between  what 
is  lawful  and  what  Is  unlawful  cannot  be 
left  to  conjecture  "     (16  Corpus  Juris,  p    68  ) 

When  this  test  Is  applied  to  the  above- 
quoted  section  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  it  produces  some  remarkable  results 
The  first  sentence  of  the  section,  which  pur- 
ports to  define  the  offenre.  Is  by  no  means 
free  from  ambiguity.  If  the  word  "fraudu- 
lent" does  not  modify  the  words  "manipula- 
tive" and  "deceptive,"  It  declares  acts  to  be 
criminal  In  their  nature,  which,  theretofore. 
did  not  constitute  crimes  either  at  common 
law  cr  under  statute,  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  regulations  which  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  promulgated  and 
proposed  to  promulgate  under  the  authority 
of  this  section,  that  the  Commission  dees  not 
regard  the  word  "fraudulent"  as  modifying 
either  the  words  "manipulative"  or  "decep- 
tive "  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  con- 
strue the  section  as  making  a  crime  of  acts 
which  do  not  Involve  fraud  But  what  are 
the?e  acts?  What  ta  a  deceptive  device? 
Does  the  failure  of  the  seller  of  securities  to 
disclose  the  amount  of  securities  he  is  trying 
to  dispose  of  constitute  deception? 

Must  he  dl.srlose  the  price  he  paid  for  them 
to  avoid  the  crime  of  deception?  Must  he 
show  how  long  he  hns  been  offering  the  .'^e- 
curit  es  for  sale?  Must  he  advise  the  buyer 
of  pending  legislation  which  he  fears  may 
affect  their  value  or  marketability?  If  the 
dealer  is  the  bviyer  Is  he  required  to  inform 
the  seller  of  facts  which  have  Induced  him  to 
offer  to  purchase  the  securities,  such  as  his 
knowledge  that  they  can  be  siild  at  a  price 
above  his  bid?  Mu«t  he  disclo.«e  his  best 
price?  Is  bargaining  ruled  cut^  Is  a  dealer 
under  the  same  obligation  to  his  customer 
that  a  trustee  Is  to  his  l>eneficiary?  The  act 
does  not  so  declare,  but  the  very  Indeflnite- 
ness  of  the  term  "deceptive"  has  brought 
about  an  assertion  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  tUat  a  dealer  in  securUles 


now  occupies  a  trust  relationship  to  his  cus- 
tomer. Did  Congress  Intend,  by  the  use  of 
this  indefinite  terminology,  to  create  a  new 
relationship  between  a  buyer  and  seller  of 
securities? 

So  construed,  the  section  is  so  indefinite 
that  it  is  probably  unconstitutional  A  more 
reasonable  construction  is  that  the  words 
"manipulative"  and  "deceptive"  are  modified 
b  the  word  "fraudulent,"  so  that  it  is  only 
manipulation  or  deception  which  Involves 
fraud  that  con"-titutee  the  offense  The  i.giis- 
lative  history  of  the  section  supports  this 
construction.  In  the  year  1938  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  this  section  so  that  it  would 
ban  fraudulent,  manipulative,  and  deceptive 
devices,  and  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Hcuse  of  Rejiresentatives, 
it  was  admitted  by  a  representative  of  the 
Si'curities  and  Exchange  Commission  that  the 
purpose  of  the  transposition  of  terms  was  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  act  and  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  Comml.ssion.  Congress,  hew- 
ever,  refused  to  amend  the  act  in  the  manner 
requested,  .so  that  It  would  seem  that  the  more 
reasonable  con.structlon  of  this  section  is  that 
the  word  "fraudulent"  modifies  the  woids 
"manipulative"  and  "deceptive."  Under  this 
construction  the  act  would  probably  be  sus- 
tained by  the  C(jurts.  for  fraud  Ui  a  well- 
defined  term  at  common  law  and  the  section 
would  then  define  the  offenses  with  reason- 
able certainty. 

But  if  the  act  defines  the  offense  with  suffi- 
cient certainty  to  apprise  the  citizen  of  the 
acts,  which  are  declared  to  be  criminal  in 
their  nature,  then  what  purpo>e  is  served 
by  conferring  upon  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change CommLssion  the  power  to  define  them? 
ThLs  would  be  a  power  to  define  that  which 
Is  already  defined  Such  a  power  is  an  ab- 
surdity. Certainly  under  this  interpretation 
of  the  section  the  second  sentence  is  unneces- 
sary and  should  be  repealed,  as  is  proposed  by 
Congressman  Eoren. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  section  does  not 
Itself  define  the  acts  which  are  to  constitute 
crimes,  and  power  must  be  vested  in  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to  define 
them,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  crime  has  not 
been  defined  by  Congress  but  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchanee  Commission.  As  Congre.^s 
has  no  power  to  delegate  to  an  administrative 
bureau  the  right  to  enact  penal  legislation, 
under  this  Interpretation,  the  entire  section 
is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Another  possible  interpretation  of  the  sec- 
tion Is  that  Congress  has  declared  all  the 
defined  tran-sactlons  to  be  crimes,  but  until 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has 
promulgated  a  re^nlaticn  specifying  particu- 
lar transactions  as  punishable  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  19.14,  the  sec- 
tion Is  Inoperative.  This  construction  of  the 
section,  however,  gives  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  the  power  to  grant 
immunity  from  punishment  for  offenses  de- 
fined as  criminal  by  Congress,  until  it  sees 
fit  to  declare  the  offen.9es  punishable  under 
the  act.  It  may  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
act  or  put  It  into  effect,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  it  sees  fit.  This  Is  nothing  less  than  the 
conferring  up<.n  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  a  blai:ket  power  of  legislation. 
Such  a  construction  would  likewise  render 
tlie  section  unconstitutional 

That  Congress  has  the  power  to  delegate  to 
an  administrative  agency  the  power  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
pressed intent  of  Congre.'S  is  beyond  question, 
but  the  congressional  Intent  must  be  clearly 
expressed  and  standards  must  be  prescribed 
for  the  guidance  of  the  agency  in  issuing  Its 
regulations.  This  section,  however,  does  not 
purport  to  give  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commifsion  the  power  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulatloas  to  admlnifitei  a  law  enacted 
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by  Congress.  It  gives  it  the  power  to  make 
the  law  if^lf.  If  the  second  sentence  of  the 
Btctlon  has  any  meaning  at  all.  It  confers 
upon  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Comm.s- 
eion  a  power  of  legislation— the  power  to  de- 
clare acts,  which  were  not  theretofore  crim- 
inal, to  constitute  Federal  offen.scs.  punish- 
able by  fine.  Imprisonment,  or  both 

We  are,  therefore,  led  to  one  of  thiee  pos- 
Biblc  conclusions: 

1  The  section  does  not  define  with  cer- 
tainty the  crtmlnal  offenses  punishable  un- 
der It,  and  it  is.  therefore,  unconstitutional 
In  Its  entirety. 

2  The  first  sentence  of  the  section  does  de- 
fine with  reasonable  certainty  the  offenses, 
but  the  second  sentence  gives  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  the  power  to  de- 
clare the  section  operative  as  to  such  of  the 
condemned  acts  as  It  shall  specify.  Under 
this  interpretation  the  second  sentence  Is 
unconstitutional. 

3  The  first  sentence  of  the  section  does  de- 
fine the  offenses  with  reasonable  certainty 
and  It  is  operative  whether  or  not  the  Secur- 
ities and  Elxchange  Commission  promulgates 
any  rules  or  regulations  under  It,  In  which 
case  the  second  sentence  Is  surplusage  It 
serves  no  purpose  and  should  be  repealed. 

Congressman  Boren  Is.  therefore,  manlfest- 
Iv  right  in  taking  the  position  that  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  this  section  should  be  re- 
pealed Hlfl  position  is  that  with  the  repeal 
of  this  sentence  the  power  to  define  the  of- 
lenses  •'will  revert  to  Congress  where  It  be- 
longs ■'  Indeed  he  might  have  gone  further 
and  stated  that  Congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  attempt  to  confer  this  power 
upon  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 


Nelson  Seen  Fifurehead  in  War  Production 
Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 
Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tinder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence  from 
the  Washington  Star: 

Nelson  Sixn  Figurehead  in  War  PRODtrcnoN 
Board 
(By  Etevld  Lawrence) 
Donald  Nelson    has  virtually   abdicated   as 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board      He 
now  is  only  a  figurehead,  and  full  power  haa 
been   assumed   by   Charles   E.   Wilson,   who 
holds  the  title  of  Executive  Vice  Chailrman. 
Mr    Wilson   has  been    a  severe  critic   of   the 
Army  and  Navy  organization  and  haa  been 
accepted    enthusiastically    by    certain    labor 
pollticlaM  and  left-wingers  as  being   sym- 
pathetic to  their  purposes. 

This  makeshift  arrangement — and  most  ot 
President  Roosevelt's  decUlons  have  been 
makeshifts  In  handling  the  production 
side  of  the  war— merely  means  that  the  Na- 
tion must  wait  till  tens  of  thousands  more 
American  Ixjys  are  wounded  or  killed  for  lack 
of  equipment  and  relnforcemenU  and  must 
wait  till  many  more  billions  of  dollars  of 
precious  war  production  are  sunk  by  sub- 
marines before  there  is  a  realistic  attitude  in 
Washington  toward  the  major  problems  that 
lie  between  us  and  victory. 


Theoretically  the  business  of  making  war 
is  that  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  But  not  in 
America.  Here  the  Army  and  Navy  must  sit 
submissively  and  patiently  waiting  for  poli- 
tics-as-usual, business-as-usual,  labor-as- 
usual,  and  Intrlgue-as-usual  to  be  exposed 
to  public  view  before  the  American  people 
learn  about  the  scandalous  slttiatlon  which 
Is  epitomized  so  frequently  nowadays  as  the 
"tMittle  of  Washington." 

REFUSE    TO    FACE    FACTS 

The  fight  between  the  Army  and  Navy 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  so-called  civUlan 
economy  on  the  other  hand  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  refusal  of  business,  labor, 
politicians  on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  admin- 
istration to  face  the  facts  of  total  war  In- 
stead, the  administration  allows  Inner  con- 
flicts to  drift  on  and  on  in  the  deluded  hope 
that  somehow  the  victory  can  sUll  be  won 
by  an  America  "only  ankle  deep  In  war.'" 

The  crying  needs  of  the  hour  are  more 
escort  ships  for  the  Navy,  more  bombers  for 
North  Africa  and  the  Pacific,  more  cargo- 
carrying  ships  to  transport  fighter  planes,  re- 
pair parts,  octane  gas,  and  supplies  for  our 
overseas  forces. 

Distrtist  as  between  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Is  a  tragic 
commentary  on  the  lack  of  a  coordinating 
Influence  in  Washington  that  all  factions  and 
groups  should  believe  in  and  serve  One 
would  think  to  listen  to  press  conferences  and 
arguments  among  high-ranking  civilians 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  were  enemies  of  the 
people  or  that  they  were  whoUy  without 
knowledge  of  guns,  planes,  or  supplies 

"If  the  armed  services."  writes  a  business- 
man, who  is  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Nelson,  In  a 
letter  to  this  correspondent,  "could  get  out 
of  their  heads  that  they  know  anything  at 
all  about  production  that  Is  not  20  years 
behind  the  times  and  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts on  fighting  the  enemy,  we  would  see 
a  more  effective  \ue  of  critical  materials, 
a  greater  output  of  war  materials  and  more 
Oermans  and  Japs  under  the  sod." 


8c?encies  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  war 
from  produciion  line  to  battle  line  be  placed 
completely  In  the  hands  of  General  Marshall. 
Admiral  King,  and  Admiral  Leahy.  These 
men  are  not  interested  in  politicians  or  poll- 
tics  but  only  in  saving  the  mother  of  some- 
body's son  from  unnecessary  loss  in  a  war 
already  unduly  prolonged,  considering  the 
resources  and  manpower  of  the  United 
Nations. 


BUPKRnciAL  vrrw 

This  is  quoted,  not  because  the  source  Is 
particularly  well  informed,  but  because  thia 
comment  represents  the  superficial  view 
which  runs  through  the  War  Production 
Board  attack  on  the  military  that  now  haa 
been  taken  up  by  acMne  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  want  to  control  production  to 
no  small  degree  because  it  means  they  will 
have  a  voice  in  the  contracts  their  constitu- 
ents will  get. 

Wearing  the  uniform  today  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  supply  services  are  some  of  the 
ablest  men  private  Industry  ever  had.  But 
when  they  wear  a  uniform  they  think  In 
terms  of  reports  brought  back  "from  the  front 
from  flying  offlcers  who  eee  the  defects  in 
equipment  experienced  at  the  battle  front, 
or  naval  ofBcers  who  know  what  Is  needed  to 
go  through  submarine  packs.  The  Army  ord- 
nance and  Navy  ordnance  are  two  of  the 
most      efficient     production      activities     in 

America. 

There  are  inefflclenciea  In  every  big  organi- 
zation and  the  Army  and  Navy  are  not  im- 
mune from  them.  But  the  big  alibi  in  War 
Production  Board  is  the  exctise  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  don't  tell  them  their  requirements 
months  In  advance,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Hitler  and  Hlrohito  never  tell  us  where 
and  how  they  wUl  conduct  their  offensives 
and  thus  our  Army  and  Navy  have  to  meet 
constantly  expanding  or  changing  situa- 
tions— a  circumstance  which  the  civilian 
minds  of  the  War  Production  Board,  eager  to 
refrain  from  stepping  on  the  toes  of  the  civil - 
Ian  economy,  do  not  like  to  face. 

Some  day  the  American  people  will  demand 
that  there  be  an  end  to  the  dlUy-daUylng  in 
the  War  Production  Board  and  other  civilian 


The  Flying  Fortresi  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
February  27.  1943: 

THI  FLYING  FOBTIOSS  STRIKX 

America  was  more  than  startled.  It  was 
shocked,  by  the  sudden  walk-out  at  the  Boe- 
ing aircraft  factories  of  the  SeatUe  area.  On 
top  of  that  was  the  still  worse  threat  to  caU 
a  general  strike  in  the  west-coast  airplane 
plants  If  the  War  Labor  Board  did  not  hand 
down  a  favorable  decision  on  wage  demands 
within  a  specified  time. 

The  union  announcement,  virtually  an  ul- 
timatum to  Government,  was  delivered  In 
the  manner  of  a  man  holding  a  gun  at  the 
other  fellow's  head. 

Walking  out  of  an  aircraft  factory  now. 
especially  one  that  makes  the  Flying  For- 
tresses, is  like  a  strike  on  a  battlefield.  The 
difference.  If  any,  is  one  of  location  only. 
BuUdlng  these  planes  on  which  victory  de- 
pends is  as  mtich  a  part  of  fighting  America  s 
battles  as  is  the  flying  of  them. 

People  had  not  thought  that  American 
workers,  no  matter  what  their  grievance— 
and  these  employes  do  have  a  grievance- 
would  be  quitters  like  that  and  tell  Hitler 
and  Hlrohito  to  keep  on  coming.  But  It  can 
happen  here. 

The  grievance  Itself  is  a  long  and  compli- 
cated story.  It  started  back  in  1941.  when  a 
strike  occurred  in  the  North  American  Avia- 
tion Corporation  plant  in  southern  California. 
The  officials  at  Washington  were  quick  to 
send  the  Army  into  North  American  and 
compel  the  workers  to  return  to  their  joM. 
Then  with  Its  characteristic  temporizing,  the 
administration  gave  the  strikers  about  every- 
thlnR  they  had  asked. 

The  raising  of  the  rates  at  North  Americarx 
made  it  necessary  to  Increase  wages  In  all 
the  other  southern  CallfornU  plants.  Result, 
the  plane  workers  in  California  were  getting 
hleher  pay  than  similar  workers  in  the  Seattle 
district  although  there  was  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  the  factors  that  determine  these 
wages.      More    muddling    by    the    Roosevelt 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Seattle  area 
developed  a  big  shipbuUdlng  Industry  with 
a  starting  rate  of  95  cents  an  hour.  Boeing 
workers  continued  to  start  at  62 '4  cents. 
They  were  now  outclassed  by  both  the  south- 
ern airplane  plants  and  the  shipyards.  They 
did  not  have  a  fair  deal.  ^      _.      ^» 

Months  ago  concUlators  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  went  West  to  straighten  these  mat- 
ters out.  They  seemingly  were  meeting  with 
success  when  Washington  oflJcUls.  Interested 
only  in  the  economic  stabllizaUon  program. 
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Tt  ic  well  to  S.1V  a  billion  dollars  of  work   I   pool  the  small  buslnes.ses  and  factories  for  the 
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Interfered  and  upset  the  apple  cart.  Finally, 
the  whole  problem  landed  In  the  lap  of  the 
War  Labor  Board 

As  matters  stand  today,  thl.s  Seattle  situa- 
tion adds  up  to  the  result  that  usually  flows 
from  Indecision,  compromise,  and  bungling. 
But  that  does  not  Rive  the  Boeir^g  workers  the 
right  to  strike  while  building  Flying  For- 
tresses or  to  hold  a  gun  at  somebody's  head. 

These  workers  may  not  have  had  Justice, 
but  their  type  of  performance  leads  to  worse 
than  injustice.  It  is  a  bid  for  a  dictatorial 
regime  of  forced  labor,  the  setting  aside  c.t 
all  civil  right.",  the  getting  nf  wc^rk  done  by 
the  iron-flsted  methods  of  the  Army. 

M.ike  no  mistake  about  It,  the  Fortresses. 
the  Liberators,  the  Dauntless  dive  bombers, 
and  all  the  other  warplane  types  of  the  west 
coast,  will  have  to  be  built.  A  general  etnke 
out  there  would  be  a  challenge  that  would 
have  to  be  met  with  the  sternest  hand  tins 
Nation  lias  yet  shown  In  ".he  war. 

It  would  seem  at  the  moment  that  wLser 
heads  are  to  prevail.  The  warning  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  that  It  will  not  even  hand 
down  a  decision  "unless  the  workers  remain 
loyally  at  their  Jobs"  has  had  an  effect  The 
International  A.ssoclatlon  of  Machinists. 
American  Federation  of  Labor  parent  of  the 
Boeing  local,  takes  the  right  stand  that  no 
worker  must  leave  his  Job,  even  though  pro- 
test meetings  are  held  by  those  not  on  shift. 

Meantime,  there  will  be  opportunity  to  solve 
the  problem  Government  should  realize 
that  It  out'ht  to  net  promptly  because  it 
ha.s  been  a  factor  in  creating  the  situation. 
And  workers  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  thev  don't  strike  In  aircraft  factories 
In  wartime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF  Mississirn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der Irave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  re5;olu- 
tions : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Mississippi  Press  AS' 
sociation,  in  session  at  Jackson.  Miss..  Feb- 
ruary 19-20.  that 

1  That  the  Mississippi  press  continue  to 
lend  every  po.sslble  cooperation  with  our  Gov- 
trnment  in  its  efforts  to  win  the  war  against 
tyranny  and  aggression. 

2  That  we  recognize  the  full  import  of  the 
economic  restraints  of  the  war  and  that  we 
pledge  anew  every  elTort  to  cope  with  the 
manpower  shortage,  the  paper  shortage,  and 
in  such  ways  as  will  be  promote  the  interests 
of  the  war  enTort. 

3  That  we  deplore  the  growing  abuses  of 
bureaucratic  rule,  that  we  recognize  a  los8 
to  the  democratic  way  of  life  when  bvirenus 
prosecute  so-caiUd  "refcims"  under  the  guise 
of  wlnnini;  the  w.ir.  that  we  give  full  recogni- 
tion to  the  dangers  to  democracy  wrought 
through  Government  agencies  not  dealing 
directly  with  the  war  but  who  work  their 
reforms  while  waving  the  banner,  "Lets  V.'ln 
the  War  •• 

4  That  we  recoirnize  the  need  of  an  In- 
formed press  but  that  we  acquaint  ourselves 
^Ith  the  fact  that  a  bureau  release  or  the 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  Wartime  Business 
Conference  of  Mississippi  Press  Associ- 
ation in  Jackson,  February  19  and  20, 
1943 


utterances  of  government  paid  press  agents 
are  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  source  of 
Information. 

5  ITiat  we  express  our  fear  of  the  growing 
tendency  toward  c(mmvnnsm  or  state  social- 
ism in  America 

6  That  we  give  full  recognition  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  pre.ss  in  America,  that  we  not  be 
restrained  merely  because  utterances  may  be 
stamped  as  unpatriotic,  becau.se  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  policies  of  certain  bureaus,  th.'»t 
we  rea.ssert  the  need  of  public  informative  and 
Interpretative  di.scu.sion  to  maintain  our  free- 
dom, that  we  recognize  the  Imperative  need 
today  of  a  courag(?ous  press,  outspoken,  ar- 
ticulate, aggressive,  and  unbowed  before  the 
iron  hand  of  bureaucratic  rule. 

7.  That  we  express  our  approval  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Congre.'is  to  reestablish  the  legislative 
arm  of  our  government,  and  that  we  con- 
demn the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Senate 
to  offset  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  House; 
that  we  consider  the  emergency  of  the  hour 
of  more  vital  consideration  than  petty  party 
politics;  that  we  frown  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  Senate  which  lea!is  toward 
government  by  decree  as  contrasted  with 
government  by  legislative  approval. 

8  That  we  request  the  Po.st  OCBce  Depart- 
ment to  rescind  its  order  requiring  written 
requests  from  soldiers  in  foreign  service, 
before  newspapers  can  be  mailed  to  them, 
for  the  reason  that  the  most  appreciated 
thing  the  overseas  soldier  receives  is  his 
home  town  paper.  Be  It  further  resolved 
that  our  Member?  of  Coneress  be  requested 
to  take  up  this  m.itter  direct  with  the  Post- 
master General. 

9  That  we  deplore  the  tendency  of  the 
manpower  group  to  contend  there  la  a  man- 
power shortage  while  they  maintain  a  40- 
hotir  week.  The  fidditlonal  8  hours  at  time- 
and-a-half  is  an  added  burden  to  the  w.ir 
program  and  one  that  is  completely  uimeces- 
sar/  becau.se  the  majority  of  the  laboring 
men  would  be  glad  to  work  that  additional 
8  hours  as  an  evidence  of  their  love  for  our 
armed  forces,  and  their  sincere  wish  that 
every  effort  of  every  American  shall  be  bent 
toward  victory.  We  rccoptu.^e  that  the  grr.it 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of 
labor  unions  are  patriotic  citizens;  we  de- 
plore the  fact  that  labor  union  leaders  are 
doing  such  a  grave  injustice  to  their  country, 
and  urge  the  American  press  to  wage  a  "cam- 
paign of  education  showing  labor  union  mem- 
bers how  they  are  being  victimized  by  their 
racketeering   leaders. 

10.  TTiat  inasmuch  as  newspapers  are  an 
ess.»ntlal  industry  it  would  be  absurd  for 
cltlur  the  American  or  Canadian  Govern- 
ments to  place  the  newsprint  industry  on  a 
nonessential  ba.'^is  and  strip  It  of  the  man- 
power needed  to  provide  newspapers  with 
adequate  newsprint  supply 

11  Whereas  in  the  past  one  or  two  print- 
shops  in  Mlssl.ssippi  have  intimidated  candi- 
dates for  State  onice  by  threatening  them 
with  boycott  on  the  part  of  voters  who  belong 
to  labor  organizations,  unless  they  have  the 
union  label  on  their  campaign  literature;  and 
whertas  such  a  situation  Is  extremely  unfair 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  of  138  newspapers 
in  the  State  less  than  4  percent  can  u.>e  the 
union  label;  Then  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Press  Association  that  operate  Job 
shops,  go  on  record  as  agreeing  that  any 
candidate  who  uses  only  literature  bearing 
the  union  label,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
representatives  of  union  shops,  that  euch 
publishers  will  refuse  to  give  any  free  space 
to  such  a  candidate. 

The  above  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adoctcd  by  the  convention  as  a  whole  and 
were  submitted  by  a  special  resolutions  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  J  L  McCorkle,  chair- 
man. Hazlehurst  Courier:  Maj  Frederick 
Sullens.  Jack.«on  Daily  News,  and  Mrs  Mary 
D.  Cain.  Summit  Sun, 


Address  Before  Real  Estate  Board  of  the 
Bronx 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  MERRITT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
m;uk.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addre.s.s  dthvercd  by  me  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Real  E.'>tate  Board  of  the 
Bronx,  held  Saturday.  February  27,  1943. 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore: 

As  a  representative  at  larre  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  entire  State  ul  New  York,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  its  future  and  with  the 
future  of  all  of  the  muiiiclpalitles  which  com- 
prise it.  The  greatest  of  these  is  cur  own  city 
cf  New  York 

As  one  who  has  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
and  ln>urance  business  with  an  office  In 
Queens  County,  I  have  had  daily  contact  with 
the  difficulties  of  real-estate  ownership  during 
these  years  before  the  war 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  steady  decline  in 
buslne.=s  and  realty  values  In  New  Y'ork  during 
the  depression  years. 

During  those  years  of  depression  It  seemrd 
that  New  Y'ork  City  would  lose  its  unique  po- 
sition as  the  nerve  center  of  our  Nation.  As 
industry  faltered,  with  the  consequent  rise  in 
unemployment,  real  estate  values  declined, 
and  serious  vacancies  occurred 

That  other  factors  before  the  declaration  cf 
war  were  driving  buslne.-*  Irom  New  Y'ork. 
despite  the  protests  of  you  far-siphted  gentle- 
men and  other  real  estate,  financial,  merchant, 
and  investment  associations  Is  something  we 
cannot  delve  Into  at  length  now.  The.se  con- 
ditions could  have  been  corrected  but  were 
not. 

The  opportunity  Is  now  here  to  bring  back 
many  of  thc.w  lost  enterprises  and  Industries 
and  we  mu.st  recoup  these  lo".«^s  by  enlarging 
our  program  to  necessitate  their  return  later. 

We  are  not  trying  to  close  the  barn  doer 
after  the  horse  has  left,  but  rather  keep  the 
bam  door  open,  put  in  feed,  and  coax  the 
horse  back. 

Proud  of  Its  large  manufacturing  resources; 

Proud  of  Us  universities  and  other  schcols, 
ILs  cathedrals,  churches,  museums,  libraries; 

Proud  of  Its  hotels,  skyscrapers,  subways, 
and  bridges; 

Proud  of  Its  harbors,  rails,  and  waterr/ays: 

Proud  of  Its  pivotal  position  In  the  activi- 
ties of  commerce,  industry,  and  finance; 

Proud  of  Its  citizens,  their  energy,  arid  as- 
tuteness, and  their  desire  to  get  things  done; 
it  moved  me  deeply  to  notice  that  the  decla- 
ration of  war  and  war  activities,  continued 
the  gredual  decline  of  the  business  and  in- 
creased the  removal  from  New  York  of  In- 
dustry, machinery,  equipment,  and  labdr  to 
other  production  centers 

New  York  has  always  been  the  center  for 
production,  for  finance,  and  for  distribution 
of  civilian  consumer  goods.  It  has  ranked 
first  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  print- 
ing and  publishing,  fur  goods,  millinery  and 
lace  gocds,  bakery  products,  sugar  refining. 
Jewelry,  manufactured  gr-*.  and  has  competed 
in  many  ether  trades  including  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  and  malt  liquors 

Its  nne  harbors  and  railroad  facilities 
handled  the  great  bulk  of  tonnage  coming  to 
the  United  States,  arranged  for  distribution 
to  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  through  them 
passed  over  34  peicent  of  the  ccuniry's  pro- 
duction to  be  shipped  abro;.d. 
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Its  banks,  trust  companies,  and  life  Insur- 
ance companies  financed  not  only  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Industries  of  the  city  and  State. 
but  the  major  portion  of  the  Nations  re- 
quirements. Many  foreign  governments 
cuuld  not  have  thrived  had  not  our  great 
and- able  mvestrntut  houses  obtained  the 
necessary  credits  to  enable  them  to  do  busi- 

ne.  s  here. 

The  faith  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  and 
peoples  throughout  the  wcrld  In  the  Invest- 
ment pchcles  of  our  Ule  Insurance  com- 
panies Is  proven  by  the  ever  increa&mg  num- 
brr  of  their  piUcyhoIders. 

These  and  other  lacturs  have  made  New 
York  City  great.  Rccotnitinn  of  them  has 
made  It  imperative  for  business  and  indus- 
try—not  prrducing  within  our  aica— to 
maintain  offices  and  staffs  here  to  enable 
them  to  properly  conduct  ihelr  LU'^iness.  and 
to  formulate  their  policies  of  operation. 

When  we  all  realized  Uiat  the  Nation  must 
gild  itself  for  war,  it  was  expected  th(M  the 
tremendous  facilities  and  power  of  this  great 
metropolis  would  bo  the  hub  upon  which 
much  of  the  war  energy  would  expand  it. 
activities 

Here  we  had  plants  that  could  go  into 
Imn.edlate  operation  or  cuuid  be  eu&ilv  con- 
verl.-d  for  war  u.e;  small  businesi^s  aid  fac- 
tories that  could  procUice  by  amnlsaniation 
or  pooling;  office  faclites  for  govern r^.ental 
agencies;  ample  hou-l  and  housing  facilities; 
B^fine  harbor;  abundant  schools,  hospitals, 
places  of  worship,  and  theaters:  numerous 
parks,  beaches,  and  recreaticiial  centers;  and 
well-lunctloring,  chiap  transp<jrtation  facili- 
ties Tlie  time  and  money  that  could  be 
s  vi  d  for  the  war  cR  ^rt  and  thot«  emplcyod  in 
It  by  the  use  of  our  transportation  facilities 
alone  would  be  immeasurable 

No  one  doubts  the  true  patriotism  and 
dtfinlt"  de<^ire  of  every  New  Yorker  to  htlp 
rid  this  earth  of  the  scourge  of  the  worshipers 
of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  so-called  Son  of 
He:iven. 

When  the  Treasury  called  for  money,  the 
people  of  New  Y'.Tk  cave  It— yes— as  much  as 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  combined  gave  to  it, 
by  subscription  or  otherwise. 

Wh^'n  the  Nation  called  our  men  to  arms, 
our  beys  re.  ponded;  yes- -as  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Military  AUairs  Committee  cf  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  I  tell  you  tliat  New 
Y'oik  can  be  proud  of  its  men  who  responded 
So  iicbly  and  so  well,  fighting  and  dying 
glorio-  siy.  as  did  Sergeant  Levin  from  Brook- 
lyn, and  we  know  we  can  find  many  ui:sun^ 
heroes  fr-m  the  colleges  and  homes  of  the 
Bronx  fighting  grimmer  battles  now,  and  this 
time  for  a  greater  cause 

Our  plants  and  factories  bergcd  for  an 
cpportuuiiy  to  Join  in  producing  the  Imple- 
nif  r.ts  of  warfare. 

Our  women  were  splendid  In  their  effort 
to  assist  Many  sou^tht  wrrk  in  defense 
plants  Finding  none  In  New  Y'ork  they  left 
the  City  and  found,  elsewhere,  pcx.r  housing 
lacilltles,  and  burdensome  living  co«ts. 
Manv  returned  and  are  now  SPARS,  WAVES, 
and  WAACS. 

Mtn.  likewise,  IcU  New  York,  seckii^.g  em- 
plA-mcnt  in  war  plants  e'-stwhcre.  became 
disheartened  by  living  conditions  for  them- 
aelves  and  their  families,  returned  and  soueht 
employment   here 

And  that  is  what  we  want.  Tliat  they 
seek  and  find  employment  here,  in  gainful 
and  honest  work.  In  the  all-out  war  effort, 
and  with  the  advantages  cf  all  our  facilities 
here  for  that  purpose 

Fair  enoueh  Is  it.  yes.  and  in  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  and  honor:  take  our  money,  our 
men.  our  women,  win  the  war— but  let  us 
hrln.  let  us  help  fcecau'^e  we  can  help  more. 
Why  build  towns,  and  houses,  and  waste 
valuable  materials  when  we  have  the  facili- 
ties here — already  built 

Why  remove  cur  labor,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, when  they  can  be  used  here,  when 
the  plaats  and  lactones  here  m  cur  metij- 
polltan  area  can  do  tUe  woik. 


It  is  well  to  say  a  billion  dollars  cf  work 
was  given  to  New  York  during  November 
and  December,  and  that  In  8  months  the  un- 
employed were  In  number  from  400.000  to 
250.000  persons.  It  was  good  work  It  took 
many  mouths  of  calling  the  numerotis 
Washington  bureaus  to  get  the  effort  started 
and  I  know  many  people  and  organizations 
like  your  own  who  were  clamoring  for  a  pol- 
icy of  sending  work  and  agencies  to  New 
York.  It  took  a  long  time  before  people 
realized  that  the  large  suiplus  labor  cf  New 
York  should  be  used;  Uiat  the  plants  and 
fa:tor;es  C(  uld  be  pooled;  that  a-cncks 
cculd   opc>rate  efficiently   from  New   York 

But  there  are  still  250,000  unemployed  and 
much  var-at't  usable  space  in  New  Yom. 
What  a  waste  of  manpower  hours.  New  York 
must  receive  greater  cons.d- ration.  Ihe 
other  day  I  observe-d  that  a  $20,OvO.C00  deal 
was  consummated  for  small  plants  near 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  It  is  a  pooling  plan. 
Go  'I      Bu      ot's  see  more  cf  it  here 

Why  build  more  office  buildings,  more 
plants,  schools,  hospitals,  with  new  sewers, 
new  waterworks,  new  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems,  and  create  new  war  centers 
when  we  have  the  facilities  here?  We  have 
said  that  in  Washington  for  a  long  time 

At  ia.-t  we  see  the  service  groups  and  exec- 
utive dcpar.ments  hr.ve  m.oved.  I  am  reli- 
ably informed  that  most  of  the  gtod  ware- 
housln<?  space  of  any  appreciable  t-.ze  in  and 
about  New  Y'ork  has  been  or  is  about  to  be 
taken  by  governmental  auihorUies  Some 
agencies  have  moved  in  to  stay  and  more  will 
be  coming,  and  those  here  and  to  coir.e  will 
of  necessiiy  expand  as  cur  potential  strength 
is  gradually  rcalir^d  and  the  logi-stlcs  required 
to  facilitate  its  operations  are  increas»'d 
War  ordors  are  coming  to  New  Y'ork  and 
should  be  Increafed. 

I  felt  that  the  proper  step  in  the  n^ht 
direction  was  being  taken  wlien  many  con- 
tracts wtre  let  for  clothing  and  other  mili- 
tary wearing  apparel  to  New  York  concerns. 
These  factories  could  not  produce  spti-^rc- 
tortly  the  vital  death-dealing  arm.s  of  war. 
But  the  soldier  as  well  as  the  civilian  must 
be  fed  and  clothed  New  York  has  in  peace- 
time met  the  greater  portion  of  the  civilian 
rrquircme^.t.  There  appears  no  logical  rea- 
soii  to  order  uniforms,  shirts,  shoes,  gloves, 
ties,  blankets,  and  other  required  anic'.os 
elsewhere  for  the  service  than  where  they 
were  produced  or  fabricated  for  the  same 
men  and  women  when  tiiey  were  civilians 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 

If  the  strategy  of  the  war  effort  requires 
thHt  certim  work  we  can  do  here  be  done  else- 
where, then  more  civilian  consumer  goods 
production  should  be  diverted  here  from  else- 
where I  believe  our  factories  and  facilities 
here  could  serve  or  be  made  to  serve  the  en- 
tire Nation  and  the  armed  forces  In  its  re- 
quirements for  fabricated  and  finished  goods, 
clothing  and  foodstuffs. 

If  all  our  small  business  and  plant  facili- 
ties were  pooled,  and  all  our  lifht  manufac- 
turing space  fully  used,  unemployment  would 
be  eliminated. 

I  know  that  whUe  other  light  manufactur- 
ing areas  in  the  country  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing, plant  facilities  In  New  York  are  Htlll  un- 
used I  am  Informed  that  the  metal  product 
manufacturing  trade  occupies  close  to  13.- 
500.000  square  feet  of  space  in  New  York  of 
which  over  1,500,000  is  In  the  Borough  of  toe 
B:onx.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  many 
of  the  concerns  applied  for  war  work  I  u.i- 
d'^rstand  only  60  pxercent  of  the  plants  are  at 
woik.  very  few  on  more  than  one  shift.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  any  small  plant  owner, 
who  lives  with  his  plant  and  machinery, 
whether  it  be  In  the  metal  trade,  or  any  other 
trade,  has  sufficient  Ingenuity  to  convert  his 
machin'?s  to  war  effort  of  some  kind.  He 
should  be  able  to  do  It  for  the  greatest  busi- 
ness on  hand,  the  fight  for  the  right  to  run 
his  business  for  himself  and  his  dependents. 
If  we  can  accomplish  this;  if  we  can  put  ell 
these  plants  to  work;  If  we  can  successfully 


pool  the  small  businesses  and  factories  for  the 
war  effort;  if  we  can  expand  our  production  of 
fabricated  and  finished  goods,  food,  and 
clothing;  If  we  could  further  tax  the  Ingenu- 
ity of  oiir  manufacturers  to  convert  for  war 
purposes;  if  we  conUnuc  to  erppbaslze  our 
facilities  of  housing,  office  buildings,  trans- 
portation, and  recreational  centers  to  attract 
Government  agencies  here;  If  we  continue  to 
impress  the  attributes  of  our  harbor  and 
warehouse  facilities  upon  the  authorities. 
We  can  bring  the  horse  tack. 
We  can  foster  the  return  of  the  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  that  left  to  work  elsewhere 
and  who  are  living  in  Uailer  camp;  and  tem- 
porary shacks  and  who  sleep  in  two  and 
throe  shifts  per  bed. 

We  can  eliminate  ali  the  unemployment. 
We  can  attract  back  the  business  that  kft. 
We  can  healthfully  prepare  lor  an  antici- 
pated post-war  period  of  prosperity  Let  us 
keep  tiehtlng  for  that  ptirpose.  Let  God 
grant  u^  that  that  fight  will  aid  us  to  elimi- 
nate thL>se  termites  who  endeavor  to  destroy 
our  ideals  and  culture.  When  that  greater 
fipht  has  been  won,  may  the  city  enjoy  an 
era  of  full  prcxluction  and  commercial 
activity. 

I  know  of  the  efforts  you  and  your  allied 
onranizatlons  are  maKinq  to  ace  >mplish  this. 
After  long  and  strenuous  effort  you  have  been 
fairly  successful.  But  more  can  be  done. 
Let  us  all  work  together  for  this  common 
cause  and  I  know  that  by  concerted  effort 
we  can  and  will  be  successful. 


Polei  Renew  Demand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or  n.LiNOis 
I!:  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1943 
Mr.  DAY,     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following   article  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

Russia   Refuses  To   Give   Up  Rich   Polish 
Area — Charge  Sovdet  Stand  Opposes  Foub 
Frxedoms — Virw     Moscow     Claims     Wmi 
Gravity — Poles  Rznew  Dimand 
(LcNDON,   February   26 —The   Polish   Gov- 
ernment In  exile  through  Its  national  coun- 
cU  made  a  second  successive  claim  tonight  lor 
restoration  of  the  1939  Polish  borders.     The 
council   endorsed   a   resolution   expressing   a 
dcFlre  for  cooperation  with  Russia,  but  de- 
clared In  a  statenent:  "The  Integrity  of  ter- 
ritory of  the  Polish  Republic  in  her  frontiers 
of  September   1,    1939,   and   her   sovereignty 
are  inviolable  and   indivisible.") 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 
Washington,  D.  C  .  February  26 —A  most 
emphatic  claim  to  rich  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural   areas    of    prewar    Poland    was    cir- 
culated  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  today. 

In  its  official  Information  bulletin  the  em- 
bas.^v  printed  an  article  originally  published 
In  Pravda.  Moscow  newspaper,  laying  claim 
to  the  region  of  Lwow  and  territory  bordering 
Wliite  Russia. 

Thirteen  days  aro  the  Soviet  Embassy  bul- 
letin published  a  territorial  claim  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Bessarabia  (formerly  a  part 
of  Rumania).  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Llthimnia 
Tlie  issuance  of  the  claim,  under  official 
au«=nlce6.  aroused  deep  Interest  in  diplomatic 
circ'les.  It  was  regarded  as  an  official  pro- 
nouncement of   policy   by   the   Soviet   Gov- 

""pSiih   leaders   in   United   States   angered 
by  Russia  6  stand.     Sumner  Welles.  Assistant 
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Secr-tary  of  S' ite    snys  United  States  seeks 
Dost-war  olannine  now.    Page  4.) 


Augu.st   1939.   I  have  introduced  a  bill 

nrntiHincr    fnr     q     1  fi    rit^rnfT^t    inrrpcaQP    in 


words  "the  same  rate  as"  and   Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "a  rate  equal  to  110 
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Secretary  of  State,  says  UnltPd  Stales  seeks 
post-war  planning  now.    P;vge  4  ) 

SEE   FOITR   FREEDOMS    DENIED 

6onie  declare  that  the  two  claims  advanced 
by  the  Russians  are  In  direct  defiance  of  the 
terms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  four 
freedoms  proclaimed  by  President  Roosevelt. 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  signed  by  President 
RcoHCvelt  and  Prime  Mini.sler  Churchill  In 
August  1941  said  that  the  Un  ted  States  and 
Great  Britain  are  not  seeking  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, and  expressed  the  belief  t  it 
all  nations  of  the  world  "for  realistic  as  well 
as  spiritual  reasons  must  come  to  the  aban- 
donments of  the  use  of  force." 

The  four  freedoms,  promulgated  by  the 
Presif'ent,  are  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression,  freedom  of  every  per- 
son to  worship  God  In  his  own  way,  and 
freedom  from  want  Freedom  from  fear  has 
been  Interpreted  as  guaranteeing  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  smalle     nations. 

In  nmnlng  contrary  to  these  exprcs.<;ions 
of  allied  policy,  the  Soviet  territorial  claims 
were  viewed  here  with  utmost  gravity. 

M.\T   REtiVEST    STATEMENT 

It  is  expected  that  Britain  and  the  United 
States  will  demand  a  statement  from  Russia 
on  her  war  aims.  In  various  announce- 
ments Premier  Josef  Stalin  has  said  he  would 
push  the  Invading  army  out  of  Russia,  with 
the  '-npUcation  that  he  would  go  no  farther. 

Pravda's  article,  In  which  Russia's  new- 
claim  was  expressed,  was  written  by  Alexander 
Kornelchuk.  member  of  the  supreme  soviet 
of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic.  The  claim 
that  Bessarabia,  E.stonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania are  legally  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  made  In  an  editorial  In  the  same  paper, 
written  by  David  Zaslavsky,  one  of  Its  edi- 
tors. 

Kornelchuk  made  It  plain  that  Russia  In- 
tends to  hang  on  to  the  Polish  Ukraine  and 
the  uvea  bordering  White  Russia  which  were 
taken  from  Poland  under  the  Gei  man- 
Russian   partition   of   Poland   In   1939. 

TAKES  DIG  AT  POLES 

"Only  a  hopeless  fix)l  can  believe."  Kor- 
nelchuk wrote,  "that  Lwciw  and  the  popula- 
tion <^f  the  western  reglnns  of  the  Ukraine 
are  waiting"  for  return  to  Polish  rule. 

"The  population  of  the  western  regions  of 
the  Ukn  Ine  will  reply  to  the  puffed-tip  Pol- 
ish g.Mitry.  who  have  not  learned  anything, 
with  an  old  Ukrainian  proverb:  "Don't  wa.<ite 
your  strength,  friend — sink  to  the  bottom." 

"The  Polish  gentry  think  that  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  should  not  have  their  own  state, 
that  only  the  Polish  people  have  a  right  to  be 
united  in  their  own  state,  that  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  only  one  Tight' — to  be  divided 
between   various  states  " 

The  Polish  government  In  exile  has  said 
th.it  "so  far  as  the  question  of  frontiers 
between  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  is  con- 
cerned, the  status  quo  previous  to  September 
1.  1939  I  the  date  of  the  Invasion  of  Poland). 
Is  in  force." 


High  Cost  of  Living  DemaDds  Increase  of 
Pensions  for  Retired  Railroad  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  19t3 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a*  a 
result  of  the  increasing  co.st  of  livinp. 
wliich  is  now  25  percent  greater  than  in 


Augu.'it  1939.  I  liave  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  a  10  percent  increase  in 
annuities  and  pension  benefits  payable 
under  the  Railroad  Fletirement  Act. 

It  is  revealed  that  at  the  close  of  bu.sl- 
ness  Januai-y  31.  1943,  there  were  129.257 
annuitants  and  2:3,688  pensioners  receiv- 
inK  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  The  average  monthly  annuity 
check  IS  $66  01  while  that  of  the  pen- 
sioner is  $59.01. 

While  it  is  true  some  annuitants  and 
pensioners  receive  a  sum  above  the  av- 
erajie  there  are  thousands  of  recipients 
whose  monthly  check  is  less  than  $50. 

It,  does  not  require  a  prolonged  study 
in  mathematics  or  accounting  principles 
to  recognize  the  indisputable  fact  that 
in  this  day  and  age  it  is  impo.ssible  to 
eke  out  an  existence  on  fifty-nine  or 
sixty-six  dollars  a  month.  The  huge  in- 
cre.ise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  evidence  in 
itsflf  that  privation  and  in  many  cases 
actual  want  is  prevalent  in  many  annu- 
itants' and  pensioners'  homes. 

During  the  Seventy-sixth  and  Seventy- 
seventh  Congresses  efforts  have  been 
made  to  liberalize  the  pro\1sions  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Many  bills 
have  been  introduced  but  they  have  lin- 
gered and  died  in  committee.  We  liave 
been  told  repeatedly  that  a  study  was 
being  made  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  with  the  thought  of  safeguarding  the 
financial  structure  of  the  annuity  and 
pension  system. 

The  recipients  of  railroad  retirement 
benefits  have  been  patient  and  have  ex- 
liibitpd  a  desire  to  understand  the  need 
for  such  a  study  of  the  finances  o  the  re- 
tirtment  system.  However,  the  present 
rate  of  benefits  will  not  provide  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  and  it  is  urgent  that 
favorable  consideration  be  given  to  in- 
creasing all  annuities  and  pensions  by  a 
fiat  10  percent. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  employer  or  employee  contributions 
in  order  to  put  this  10  percent  increase  in 
effect.  It  is  proposed  to  pay  its  costs  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
When  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
through  the  modest  increase  of  10  per- 
cent are  recognized  I  am  certain  that  the 
cost,  of  such  procedure  will  be  amply  jus- 
tified. 

Therefore  I  sincerely  hope  that  at  a 
time  wlicn  all  wages  are  being  Increased 
in  every  walk  of  life  that  we  take  the  time 
to  realize  the  plight  of  annuitants  and 
peru;ioners  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  move  to  assist  them  by  giv- 
ing favorable  consideration  to  this  legi.^- 
lation  to  increase  their  benefits  by  10 
percent. 

The  legislation  Is  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1C37.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a  10- 
percent  Increase  In  annuities  and  pensions 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  3  (a)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3    (a)   The  annuitv  hhall  be  computed    , 
b.,  multiplying  an  Individuals   years  of  serv-    \ 
Ice"    by    the    following    percentages    of    his    | 
•monthly  compensation":  22  percent  of  the 
first  ISO.  1  65  percent  of  the  next  $100.  and 
11  percent  of  the  next  $150  " 

Sec     2    Section    6    (a)    of    such    act,    as    ; 
amended,    :a   amended   by   striking   out   the   j 


words  ""the  same  rate  as"  and  Insertinf?  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "'a  rate  equal  to  110 
per'«ent  cf  the  rate  of." 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  annuities  and  pensions  payable  on 
the  first  d:iy  of  the  first  calendar  month 
beginning  not  less  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  and  thereafter. 


Essentiality  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  have  been  certain  rulings  and  pro- 
posals as  to  cutting  the  newspaper  print 
allowance  for  newspapers.  There  have 
even  been  certain  other  actions  tending 
to  interfere  with  the  free  functioning  of 
our  free  press.  Many  people  contend 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  paper  today 
such  as  would  require  that  the  allowance 
to  newspapers  be  cut.  While  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  statistical  position  on 
this  particular  commodity,  nevertiieless 
the  recent  action — as  a  result  of  effort,"^ 
on  the  part  of  a  group  of  Members  of 
Congres.s — in  postponing  the  second  cut 
substantiates  this  claim. 

Undoubtedly  the  Government  itself  is 
the  worst  offender  in  the  matter  of  wast- 
ing paper.  The  Trea.sury.  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  and  the  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Defense  and  many  other  agencies 
send  out  quantities  of  material,  the  value 
of  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  average 
layman  to  discover.  Mcst  of  it  appears 
to  be  sheer  propaganda.  The  Treasury's 
publications  duplicate  the  publicity 
given  them  by  the  new.spapers  and  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  reach  anyone 
who  does  not  read  some  newspaper.  If 
there  is  a  paper  shortage,  surely  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  should  set  an  example  on 
conserving  paper. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
You  can  scarcely  have  a  free  press  if  the 
newspaper  publishers  do  not  get  the 
paper  on  which  to  print  their  publica- 
tion. When  it  comes  to  words,  however, 
our  top  Government  officials  are  very 
strong  in  praising  the  free  pre.ss.  the 
work  it  has  done  for  the  war  effort,  and 
the  nece.ssity  of  such  an  institution  in 
maintaining  our  form  of  government. 
Also  many  rulings  by  Government  agen- 
cies made  in  the  past  bear  out  this  con- 
tention. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
li-shers'  A.ssociation  has  prepared  a  short 
selection  of  rulings  and  statements  over 
a  period  of  time  by  various  Government 
bureaus  and  agencies  and  various  top 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govemmenl  and  I  include  this  summary 
herein. 

I  add  my  voice  strongly  to  those  who 
believe  that  a  free  pre.ss  is  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  lorm  of 
Government: 
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OmciAL  Vrrws 

BE*  HX-nvt-8fBVICK  RtTUS  NrWSPAPBRS  ISSTNTIAl. 

Selective  Service  headquarters  has  cla.sstfled 
newspapers  as  being  among  "the  list  of  civil- 
ian activities  necessary  to  war  production  and 
essential  to  the  war  effort."  and  the  term 
-newspapers'"  includes  "all  the  business  of 
getting  out  a  newspaper."  (Ask  draft  boards 
to  refer  to  Occupational  Bulletin  No.  27.  as 
amended,  dated  January  23.  1943). 

THE    POSITION    OP    SELECTIVE -SERVICE 
HCAOarARTCSS 

K  D  Pulcipher.  major,  special  1st  Man- 
pccr  rivlEicn.  S?lectlve  Serve-  Sy^rer^.  in 
a  July  1C42  letter  to  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers"  Association: 

•It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  headquar- 
ters to  recommend  deferment  of  many  news- 
paper f.nd  radio  executivrs.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  where  the  new -paper  was 
the  only  news  publication  In  a  community 
or  where  the  radio  wafi  the  main  source  of 
Information  in  a  glvtn  area.  The  mainte- 
nance of  public  morale  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  the  public,  keeping  it 
advised  of  the  progress  of  our  war  effort,  is 
confcidcied,  by  this  headquarters,  to  be  of 
high  importance.  We,  therefore,  take  ths 
position  that  the  cases  of  all  registrants  en- 
gaged In  vital  occupations  in  the  newspaper 
and  radio  industry  thculd  receive  serious 
consideration." 

NEWSPAPFR  Rn>ORT  OmOAL 

The  Office  of  Price  Admlni.«tration  ha5  re- 
que-ted  iiew?p.iprrs  to  print  the  new  con-  I 
sumer  declaration  form  in  full  so  that  con-  j 
sumers  may  clip  copies  of  the  ncw.spapers 
and  fill  in  vhe  form  The  Offire  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration announces  that  "filled-tn  news- 
paper forms  win  be  recognized  as  official." 

WAR   PRODUCTION   BOARD  RECOGNIZES  IMPORTANCE 
OF   NEWSPArtilS   TO   THE    WAR    ETJOET 

Stephen  E.  Fnzgrrald.  Office  of  War  In- 
formation. War  Pri^ductlon  Board,  in  a  letter 
to  American  Newspaper  Publishing  Associa- 
tion, August  7.  1942.  i-tated: 

•Mr.  Nelson  has  asked  me  to  answer  your 
letter  inquiring  about  the  \irgency  sianding 
of  newspapers  in  the  war  economy. 

•'Not  only  the  se!<='ctive-servlce  headquar- 
ter*, but  the  War  Production  Board  has  offi- 
cially recognized  the  importance  of  news- 
papers to  the  war  effort,  through  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  general  maintenance  and  repair 
order  and  in  others  permitting  the  use  of 
ccarcc  materials  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
printing  and  publ.shlng  "' 

omcE   or   PRICE   administration    recognizes 

IMPORTANCE    OF    SPEEI<Y     DLlIViHY     OF     NEWS- 
PAPERS 

Effective  January  2.  1943.  an  amendment 
was  issued  to  Gasoline  P.ationing  Repulr.tlon 
&-C  go  that  circulation  supervisors  or  others 
engaged  in  maintaining  the  wholesale  distri- 
bution system  of  newspapers  are  given  pre- 
ferred mileage  clasfiflcation.  Office  of  Price 
Administration  said.  "This  allowance  was 
made  in  recognition  of  the  unusual  hours 
during  which  newspaper  distribution  super- 
visors must  work,  and  of  the  Importance  of 
speedy  delivery  of  newspapers." 

NEWSPAPER  RATES  EXEMPTTD  FROM  PRICE  CONTROL 
I>W;     OTHER    ORDERS 

Section  302  (c)  (4)  of  the  price  control 
law  exempia  from  the  term  •'commodity'" 
rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged  In  "the 
business  of  operating  or  publlEhlng  a  news- 
paper, periodical,  or  magazine,  or  operating 
a  radio  broadcasting  station,  a  motion-pic- 
ture, or  other  theater  enterprise,  or  outdoor 
advertising  facilities. 

Administrative  order.  AprU  30.  of  OfBce  of 
Civilian  Defense,  makes  ofBciai  provision  for 
special  insignia  to  permit  newspaper  re- 
pxjrters  and  photographers  to  carry  on  es- 
sential services  or  duties  during  tiie  course 
ol  a  black-out  or  raid. 


Newspapers  were  included  among  20  In- 
dustries given  an  A-10  priority  rating  ft)r 
repair,  maini^nance  and  operating  supplies 
m  September  1941.  Later  this  rating  was 
extended  to  include  "printers  and  publish- 
ers." and  later  still  almost  every  concern  was 
given  the  right  to  use  the  A-10  rating. 

Newspapers  were  Included  among  the  essen- 
tial community  bervices  in  Order  L-16  to  cur- 
tail consumption  of  electric  power  in  the 
southeastern  area  of  the  United  States  in 
November  1941.  The  order  was  never  put 
Info  effect  because  the  necessity  for  curtnii- 
mcnt  was  eliminated,  but  the  order  included 
exemption  for  newspapers  as  essential. 

CUT   IN    FUEL  OIL  DOES   NOT  AFITECT    NEWSPAPTES 

Peiro'eum  Administrative  Order  No  3  pro- 
hi'oiL&  cltliveries  of  fuel  cil  to  any  commerciul. 
Industrial,  or  governmental  consumer  for 
purposes  other  than  space  heating  or  hot 
water,  except  to  a  list  cf  exempted  u.-ers  of 
fuel  o'l  fnr  ether  than  space  heating  or  hot 
water  Included  on  .schedule  A  of  the  order. 
In  the  11-t  of  exempted  users  are  newspapers. 

It  v.ill  be  noted  that  Petroleum  Administra- 
tive Order  No.  3  recognizes  newspapers  as  a 
part  of  the  pulJlr  ccramunlcations  services, 
as  doe?  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
which  classified  communications  services,  in- 
cluding newspapers,  as  one  of  the  35  indus- 
tries essential  to  the  war  effort. 

BOARD  or  WAR  COMMVKlC^-nOSS  DETINES  NEW'S- 

p.^rrr.s  as  E.~.srN-TiAL  public  sunvicr 
Newspapers  and  press  associations  have  re- 
ceived a  priority  rating.  No.  3.  for  long  di.'^- 
tance  teleplione  calls  in  an  order  Issued  by 
the  Board  of  War  Communications,  effective 
November  1,  1342,  No.  3  priority  goes  to  "Im- 
portr.nt  govern  men*  ".1  functlor<=;  machinery, 
tools,  or  v.ur  materials  for  war  plants;  pro- 
duction of  e'^s?ntial  supplie.s:  maintenance  of 
public  services  rincluding  newspaper?):  su])- 
piy  or  movement  of  food:  civilian  defense  or 
public  health  and  safety." 

Et'.tements  OF  Officials 
"an  essential  part."  says  commander  in 

CHIEF 

President  Roosevelt:  "The  obsservance  of 
National  Newspaper  Week  after  10  months  of 
war  affords  an  opportunity  to  reded  irnie  our- 
selves to  the  freedom  that  is  as  vital  t)  us  as 
our  daily  bread— the  freedom  to  think  and 
.speak  and  write  the  truth  a«  we  see  it.  Our 
free  press  has  not  only  survived— it  is  an  es- 
sentml  part  of  the  steadying  ballast  which 
enables  our  ship  to  ride  the  .•^lorm  " 

the  CHAir.MAN    OF  THE    WAR   PRODUmON   BOARD 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman.  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  in  a  telegram  to.  P.  N.  P.  A.  in 
October  1942: 

"I  feel  that  the  Nation  owes  the  newspa- 
pers a  debt  of  thanks  for  the  Invaluabl"  serv- 
ice they  have  rendered  through  the  Newspa- 
f>ers  United  Scrap  Metal  Drive."' 

On  the  same  sul?Ject,  he  added  a  few  days 
later: 

••The  Job  that  the  newspapers  have  done 
Is  absolutely  unprecedented  In  this  country. 
It  has  been  magnificent.  •  •  •  The  whole 
campaign  h.as  been  a  m.ajor  contribution  to 
th"   war   effort."' 

Mr.   Ne'son   a.f^aln: 

"We  fully  appreciate  that  the  press  is  an 
Institution  Eis  well  as  an  Indu.stry— an  insti- 
tution which  Is  absolutely  e-ssential  In  a 
democratic  comraunlty.  especially  so  in  time 
of  war." 

On  another  occa.=lon 

"Newspapcro  are  eaoential  to  the  war  pro- 
grr.m." 

Before  the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tL^rs  in  New  York,  November  11,  1942,  Mr. 
Nelson  stated  that  in  ordinary  times  adver- 
tising has  an  indispensable  place  in  American 
life,  and  added  that  advertising  has  an  essen- 
tial role  to  play  during  wartime.     He  aald: 

"Advertising,  1  must  repeat.  In  an  essential 
part  of  our  communicntions  system.    We  dare 


not  destroy  or  crlrple  that  communications 
system  in  wartime,  and  we  have  no  remotest 
desire  to  do  so  Indeed,  precisely  becaiise 
some  of  the  functions  of  that  syptem  must  be 
restricted  in  time  of  war,  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  remainln;'  functions  becomes  more  Im- 
portant than  ever.  Our  civilian  economy  is 
not  a  lot  of  sep-^rate  pieces,  scattered  helter- 
skelter  over  tlie  landscape— it  is  all  one  thing, 
an  Intesrrated  who'e  which  operates  to  keep 
the  Nation  Itself  functioning.  Every  job  is 
important.  The  Jobs  change,  as  war  comes, 
to  be  sure — but  they  are  <=till  Jobs  the  country 
needs,  pnd  the  Job  of  advertising  is  far  from 
leajit  among  them.'" 

ON    A   PAR   with   W.*R   TNDr?TRIES 

Paul  V.  McNutt.  Chairman.  War  Manpower 
Commi-ision.  stated.  February  10,  1942: 

"Essential  civilian  activities  are  en  an  equal 
plane  with  basic  war  industries  in  our  war 
effort ." 

FROM    A    fighting    GENERAL 

Gen.  D'uglas  MacArthur  to  the  Pen  and 
Pencil  Club.  Philadelphia: 

'Tell  its  members  from  an  old  soldier  at  the 
front  tnat  the  pen  is  still  mightier  thtua  tlie 
sword.' 

Gon.  Douglas  MacArthur  again: 

•'There  has  been  nothing  m'lre  astonlshSnr 
In  the  progre.ss  of  w.-^r.  which  is  r»aUy  the 
application  of  the  mechanics  of  force  to 
human  nature,  than  the  p<^)8ition  that  public 
opinion  occupies.  One  cannot  wage  war 
under  present  cond:tior,«  without  the  sup- 
port cf  public  opinion,  which  is  tremendously 
molded  by  the  press  and  other  forms  of 
propaganda." 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE   SCRAP  DHmt 

Robort  W.  Wclcott,  American  Industrie* 
Salvage  Committee: 

"I  wonder  how  many  of  you  realize  that 
the  newspaper  scrap  metal  drive  is  the  only 
war  ef'ort  wh'ch  the  Govcrr.ment  asked  the 
American  people  under  tne  leadership  cf  the 
newspapers  to  carry  through  without  Gov- 
ernme::it  participation  or  sponsorship.  I 
know  of  no  more  heartening  demonstration 
of  the  p>ov.cr  of  a  free  press." 

NEWSPAPERS    FOB    QUICK    ACTION 

Statement  m.ide  by  Office  of  War  Informa- 
!  tion  in  Its  national  fuel  conservation  pro- 
I    gram.  November  10.  1942: 

"The  Office  of  War  Information  is  turnlni? 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  cou:'tn,'  as  a  quick, 
effective  medium  to  which  those  who  have 
fuel  con^ervirq;  servlc'^"'  to  offer  can  adver- 
tise them.  With  winter  near  there  is  need 
of  Immediate  action. " 

PRICE  CONTROL  AID  LAUTIED 

Leon  Henderson,  until  recently  Office  of 
Price  ,\dmlnl£tration  Director.  In  a  message  to 
the  newspaper  Rdverti.^ine  erecutlves  meeting 
in  Columbus.  Ohio.  June  1942.  praised  the 
newspapers"  efforts  in  e.tplaining  the  price- 
control  program. 

WILLIAM  M     JEFTTRS  ASKS  AID  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Wil'iam  M.  Jeffers.  Rubt)er  Director,  sent 
this  telegram  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  Octobir  1942; 

•We  must  start  saving  rubber  now.  A  vol- 
untary campaign  must  be  stalled  to  save  pre- 
cious rubber  until  Nation-wide  rationing  c?»n 
be  effected.  The  newspapers  constitute  cne 
of  our  mcst  direct  and  effective  channels  to 
the  American  public.  Therefore  I  am  asklrg 
all  newspapers,  weekly  and  daily,  to  put  before 
their  readers  at  once  the  urgent  need  for 
saving  rubber."' 

NEWSPAPERS    KrST  PI  AT    A   LEADIJfC   «OLE 

Dr  J.  K.  Galbraith.  Deputy  Administrator. 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  speaking  at 
the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association  luncheon, 
February  18.  1042: 

"Surely  no  one  csn  now  doubt  that  every 
energy  must  be  trained  fcr  the  full  and  com- 
plete mnbilizatlcn  cf  rur  economy  for  wnr. 
The  Job.  I  hardly  need   tell  you.  l»  one   la 
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which  the  newspapers  of  the  country  must 
play  a  leading  role — for  we  can  only  succeed 
on  the  ba.sis  of  public  understanding  and 
supfjort  •  •  •  The  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  already  done  a  magnlflcent  Job 
In  bringing  home  to  every  American  the  Im- 


THE    governor   DEPENDS    UPON    THE    NEWSPAPERS 

Gov.  Edward  Martin,  speaking  at  the  1943 
annual  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers" 
Association  convention  luncheon: 

"I  am  depending  upon  the  newspapers  of 
the    Commonwealth    to    carry    the    story    cf 


ORD.  I  incltide  the  following  article  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  5. 
1943.  I  believe  the  subject  of  "cartels," 
so  ably  di.^cu.ssed  by  Thurman  Arnold, 
should  be  preserved  in  the  Congressional 
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plaster  and  sUll  make  a  maximum  proSt  on 
the  new  board.  The  $250  In  labor  and  In 
manufacturing  Is  destroyed.  Only  $10  of 
Increased  purchasing  power  is  released.  The 
consumer  has  lost  $240  In  purchasing  power. 
Tiius  a  situation  of  permanent  technological 
xinemployment  Is  created  which  requires  Gov- 
ernment rchef.  The  taxes  levied  to  pay  for 
♦  >iat    Tt'.xff    n-iil    mnr«»    than    take    un    the    tlO 


wanted  control  of  synthetic  rubber  also  by 
the  control  of  patents.  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Germans  formed  an  Interna- 
tional cartel  and  pooled  the  principal  patents. 
In  the  gasoline  field  Standard  controlled;  in 
the  chemical  field,  which  Included  rubber, 
the  German  dye  trust  controlled.  What  was 
the  result  in  the  c&«  of  a  single  product  like 
buna  rubber?     Today  we  know  how  desper- 
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sentlal  services  or  duties  duriixg  Ui«  course 
ol  a  black-oul  or  raid. 


"AavertiEing,  i  hiubi.  rcp»Mi,  m  »"  raoc..i.». 
part  ol  our  communicntions  system.    We  dare 
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which  the  newspapers  of  the  country  must 
play  a  leading  role — for  we  can  only  succeed 
on  the  buMs  of  public  understanding  and 
EupiKirt  •  •  •  The  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  already  done  a  magnificent  Job 
In  brlnglriK  home  to  every  American  the  im- 
portance of  saving.  The  sale  of  Defensse 
bonds  i.s  a  tribute  to  this  effort  "' 

VITAL    AND    tmrCTlVE 

R  F  Ashenfclter.  Penn.«ylvnnia  director, 
Office  of  Price  Administration: 

■The  importanr-e  of  America's  free  press 
In  government  "of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
by  the  people'  has  never  been  more  evident 
than  nuw.  Particularly  vital  and  effective 
has  been  J  s  work  of  public  education  on 
the  price  control,  rent  control,  and  rationing 
program  of  the  OfHce  of  Price  Administration, 
all  of  which  require  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  every  citizen  " 

AN    ESSENTIAL    FABRIC 

Cordell  Hull  Secretary  of  State: 
•From  the  days  of  Peter  Zenger,  when  the 
cause  of  liberty  was  tried  and  won.  •  •  • 
a  free  press  has  been,  and  rightly  so.  a  sacred 
American  Institution,  an  essential  fabric  In 
our  democratic  way  of  life." 

USING    niKEDOM    OF   THE    PRESS    AS    WAH    WEAPON 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury: 

•■In  the  teeth  of  Axis  propaganda  drives, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
newspapers  are  keeping  the  public  Informed 
of  the  real  issues  of  this  war.  By  reporting 
the  news  as  completely  as  it  can  be  printed 
within  the  limits  of  national  safety,  they  have 
checkmated  enemy  propaganda  Intended  to 
demoralize  and  mislead  our  people.  They  are 
using  the  fr^-edom  of  the  press  to  help  fight 
the  war  of  the  free  peoples.  They  know  that 
a  free  press  canu  ^t  burvlve  unless  this  war  18 
won. 

•Beyond  this,  we  at  the  Treasury  have 
special  reason  to  thank  the  press,  as  well  as 
pay  tribute  to  it  |  With  a  public  spirit  that 
Is  beyond  all  praise,  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  given  Invaluable  help  to  the 
Treasury  Department's  War  Savings  pro- 
gram | 

■  Every  part  of  the  preaa  and  all  classes  of 
newspaper  workers,  from  apprentices  to  fore- 
men and  from  office  boys  to  executives,  have 
helped  the  Treasury  In  Its  Job  of  financing 
the  war.  And  I  sliould  like  to  thank  espe- 
cially the  newspaper  boys  of  the  Nation, 
whotie  sale  and  delivery  of  over  $66,000,000 
in  War  Savings  stamps  during  the  past  year 
Is  an  out.standlng  achievement" 

THE  WAR   DEPARTMENT  S   VIEWS 

MaJ.  Gen.  A  D.  Surlcs,  Director.  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations,  War  Department: 

"The  contribution  that  the  press  of  America 
Is  making  to  victory  is  something  In  which 
the  newspaper  profession  and  the  country  as 
a  whole  can  take  deep  pride." 

SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICB   SPEAKS 

Justice  WUllam  O.  Douglas.  United  States 
Supreme  Court : 

•We  are  fighting  a  peoples  war  and  there- 
fore we  need  a  free,  a  vigilant,  and  a  well- 
informed  preis  to  help  lead  us.  We  as  a  peo- 
ple know  no  substitute  for  a  free  press.  Cer- 
tainly government  cannot  provide  one.  In 
the  absence  of  a  free  and  vigorous  press  we 
would  face  dl' integration  in  time  of  peace 
and  defeat  In  time  of  war." 

COULB    NOT   WIN    WITHOUT    NEWSPAPERS 

D«vid  E.  LiUenthal.  Chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority: 

"A  newspaper  makes  no  munitions,  flres  no 
guns,  flies  no  fighting  planes.  And  yet  so 
mighty  a  weapon  is  the  press  that  if  we  were 
a  cotintry  without  newspapers,  we  could  not 
win  the  war." 


THE    OOVERN3R   DEPENDS    UPON    THE    NEWSPAPERS 

Gov.  Edward  Martin.  Kpeakmg  at  the  1943 
annu.'il  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  convention  luncheon: 

•I  am  depending  upon  the  newspapers  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  carry  the  story  of 
Pennsylvania's  Important  part  In  the  victory 
prt>KrHm  Into  the  liomes  of  all  rebidents  of 
the  State" 

HAVE    SHOULDERED    INCREASED    BURDENS 

Former  Governor  James: 

•'Unselfishly  newspapers  have  shouldered 
greatly  increased  burdens  In  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  promoting  the  war  effort  by 
bringing  to  public  attention  the  part  that 
each  individual  mu.st  play  In  the  ultimate 
vlct<.)ry.  " 

THE  SELECTIVE  SEKVICE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PENN- 
i.YLVANIA 

Col.  B  P.  Evans  acting  director.  Pennsyl- 
vania Selective  Seivice  Headquarters: 

"I  know  that  as  far  as  Selective  Service  Is 
concerned,  the  newspapers  of  this  Common- 
wealth have  done  more  than  words  can  de- 
scribe to  help  make  this  great  effort  success- 
ful." 

CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  ADVANCED  BT  NEWSPAPERS 

Dr.  A.  C.  Marts,  former  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Defense: 

"I  wish  you  wotild  convey  to  the  members 
of  your  association  my  sincere  and  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  splendid  help  which  the 
newspapers  of  this  State  have  given  to  the 
civilian  defense  jirogram.  It  has  been  lit- 
erally worth  millions  of  dollars.  Judged  by 
the  standards  of  value,  and  has  been  an 
essential  factor  ir  Instructing  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
home  front." 

"THET     HAVE    COMI.    THROUGH     MACNIFICENTLT" 

S  K  Stevens,  Pennsylvania  State  historian, 
September  29,  1942: 

"The  pages  of  the  newspapers  have  per- 
formed Indispensable  functions  in  our  war 
for  the  American  way  of  life.  •  •  •  Both 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  have 
called  upon  the  press  of  Penn.sylvanla  for 
publicity  and  special  war  services,  and  In 
every  case  they  have  come  through  magnifi- 
cently." 

ESSENTIAL  IN    CANADA 

Canadian  Press  dispatch  from  Ottawa,  July 
14.  1942: 

•'Newspaper  men  have  been  lifted  under 
section  15  of  the  National  War  Service  Regti- 
lations.  Tills  section  provides  that  from 
time  to  time  the  War  Service  Minister  may 
furnish  to  Selective  Service  Board  lists  of  In- 
dustrial or  servicing  activities  deemed  to  be 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  An  employer  engaged  In  any  activity  so 
listed  is  termed  a  war  Industry. 

AN   ACTIVE  COMBATANT 

Herbert  Morri.son.  British  Home  Secretary 
and  Minister  of  Home  Security: 

••In  this  great  struggle  for  the  survival  of  a 
free  civilization,  the  free  press  has  a  part  to 
play  not  as  a  mere  spectator  but  as  an  active 
combatant." 


Our  Profiteers  of  Scarcity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  U  VERN  R  DILWEG 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.   DILWEG,     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  6. 
1943.  I  believe  the  subject  of  "cartels." 
so  ably  di.-^cu.ssed  by  Thurman  Arnold, 
should  be  preserved  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  future  reference: 

Our  Profiteers  of  Scarcity— Cartel  Manacfrs 
ALREADY  Are  Making  Plans  for  Post-War 
Monopolies  in  New  Materiaus  Which 
Would  Assure  Higher  Luino  Standards 
Foz  All  on  Competitive  Market,  Thukman 
Arnold  Declares 
(By  Tliurman  Arnold  In  the  Ameiicau 
Mercury ) 

As  the  hopes  of  victory  grows,  the  mana- 
gers of  our  domestic  and  international  car- 
tels—the holders  of  special  economic  privi- 
leges responsible  for  many  of  our  shortages 
today — are  busy  planning  for  a  post-war 
world.  The  va.-^t  new  production  created  by 
the  war  endangers  the  established  price  struc- 
tures on  which  their  future  dividends  de- 
pend. New  light  metals,  new  forms  of  trans- 
portation, new  techniques  may  make  huge 
Investments  ol>solete.  And  so  the  cartel 
leaders  of  the  world  are  preparing  to  protect 
the  system  of  high  prices  and  low  turn- 
orer,  restricted  production  and  controlled 
markets  against  new  post-war  enterprise. 

The  revival  of  cartel  arrangements — at 
home  and  Internationally— Is  todAy  the 
greatest  menace  to  full  employment  and  full 
production  after  the  war.  It  threatens  the 
fair  exchange  between  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  the  products  of  indtistry.  It 
threatens  the  security  and  the  Job  tenure  of 
the  common  man.  Yet  average  Americans 
know  little  about  cartels  and  It  is  time  they 
woke  up  to  the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 

The  shortest  way  of  defining  a  cartel  is  to 
describe  It  as  a  small  ring  of  private  individu- 
als who  get  substantial  control  over  the  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  some  basic  mate- 
rial or  some  necessity  of  life.  Consumers 
can  always  refuse  to  buy  luxuries  But  the 
man  who  needs  a  roof  over  his  head  or  a  pair 
of  spectacles  must  pay  the  price,  however 
high,  and  the  manufacturer  who  is  being  de- 
prived of  light  metals  like  magnesium  or 
aluminum,  or  of  plastics,  is  compelled  to 
build  his  product  out  of  obsolete  materials. 

The  aim  of  the  cartel  is  to  prevent  outsiders 
from  producing  and  distributing,  except  on 
the  terms  which  the  cartel  dictates  They 
Want  control  of  production  and  distribution 
so  that  new  enterprise  will  not  come  In  and 
create  what  the  cartel  managers  consider  a 
surplus  Cartels  operate  within  one  nation  or 
extend  their  control  through  many  nations, 
often  through  the  whole  world. 

ON  VERGE  OF  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ACE 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  industrial 
age — the  age  of  light  metals — which  may 
bring  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the 
world  has  ever  known,  with  better  housing. 
better  transportation,  more  abundant  food. 
We  will  get  these  higher  standards  only  if  we 
allow  competitive  forces  to  pass  the  savings  of 
these  new  techniques  on  to  consumers,  free 
from  the  control  of  the  domestic  and  Inter- 
national cartels 

For  example,  .suppose  It  costs  1500  to  plaster 
your  house  Then  a  new  chemical  or  metal 
prcduct  Is  invented  which  makes  a  stronger 
and  more  permanent  wall  than  plaster  and  it 
co.<!ts  only  $250  The  new  product  will  make 
obsolete  many  manufacturing  enterprises;  It 
will  displace  lalx)r.  But  if  the  saving  is  pa.ssed 
on  to  the  consumer,  he  will  have  $250  to  spend 
for  a  bigger  house,  or  any  one  of  the  number 

I    of  myriad  consumers'  wants.    The  labor  dis- 
placed by  the  new  prcxluct  will  soon  find  em- 

I    ploymeiu  in  new  industries  which  this  extra 
•250  In  spending  power  wUl  create 

Suppose,  however,  this  product  (as  is  actu- 
ally the  case  In  most  new  building  products! 
Is  controlled  by  a  cartel.  The  cartel  price 
Will  probably  be  1490,  low  enough  to  drive  out 
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plaster  and  still  make  a  maximum  proat  on 
the  new  board.  The  »250  In  labor  and  in 
manufacturing  Is  destroyed.  Only  flO  of 
increased  purchasing  power  is  released.  The 
consumer  has  lost  1240  In  purchasing  power. 
Tiius  a  situation  of  permanent  technological 
tinemployment  is  created  which  requires  Gov- 
ernment relief.  The  taxes  levied  to  pay  for 
that  relief  wiil  more  than  take  up  the  tio 
BJ.ved  by  the  coiisumcr.  Eventually  the  con- 
sumer must  buy  less  meat,  the  farmers  de- 
mand .subsidies,  and  that  requires  new  taxes. 
We  reach  in  the  end  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  9.000000  unemployed,  deficit  financing,  a 
mounting  public  debt,  want  In  the  midst  of 
plenty.  j 

Of  the  myriad  actual  Instances  of  this  sort    | 
Of  thing,  1  have  space  for  only  a  few.  ' 

Tne  tobacco  cartel,  after  paying  heavy  Gov-    , 
ernmen'  t-^xes.  In  fome  years  made  more  net    I 
froUts  than  the  entire  gross  price  which  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  received  for  their  to- 
bacco crop. 

Tin  containers  take  about  15  to  25  percent 
of  the  entire  wholesale  price  of  canned  food. 
Hre  and  marine  lnt>urauce  aimpanies  in  the 
Unlttd  States  receive  a  billion  dollars  in 
ptemlums  from  property  owners  and  pay 
b.Tck  less  than  »4C0  000  000  In  los.'=^s 

The  total  effect  of  the  cartel  system  was  In- 
dicated by  the  President  In  his  monopoly 
messace  of  1938.  Of  all  the  corporations  re- 
p  irtlng,  he  said,  less  than  6  percent  owned 
87  percent  of  the  assets  of  all  of  them:  one- 
tenth  cf  1  percent  owned  W  percent  of  the 
combined  net  Income:  4  percent  earned  84 
percent  of  the  total  net  proflts 

EXPLAINING  high  COST  OF  FALSE  TEETH 

A  smuU  but  amusing  example  of  the  whole 
P'(  re.  s  Is  the  price  of  fe.Lsc  teeth.  A  cartil 
With  domestic  and  International  conncctlors 
c.^ntrols  a  sufc-^tanre  called  methylmethacry- 
late  It  h<\s  a  variety  nf  u<»e8,  liiriuding  plss- 
tlc  gl.iSF,  and  Is  the  t>eat  material  for  den- 
tures The  cartel  sjld  this  product  to  ccm- 
merclal  users  for  B5  cents  a  pound.  The 
price  fixed  to  deniL'ts  (prior  to  an  antitrust 
Investigation)  was  §45  a  pound.  By  using  a 
d'iTcrent  trr.de  nam.e,  the  cartel  pretended  it 
was  a  d'fTerent  prcduct.  It  Is  In  this  Sf^rt  of 
ccntrcl  that  we  h'lve  the  root  of  permanent 
technological  unemployment  and  the  shut- 
tlii-^  down  of  the  wheels  of  commerce 

But  there  is  another  angle  of  the  cartel 
problem,  apart  from  the  consumers  dollar. 
It  Is  the  actual  slov.ink;  up  of  efficiency — the 
holding  of  new  proctsses  oft  the  market. 
C.-irtfls  have  plenty  of  money  for  scientific 
research  They  do  not  try  to  prevent  new 
Invention?;  they  trv  to  control  them.  Their 
aim  Is  to  prevent  others  from  suddenly  Intro- 
ducing a  new  process  which  will  make  eld 
mschlnery  obsolete  or  will  suddenly  expand 
p.'oductlon  and  break  eitablished  prices. 
They  do  not  try  to  stop  Industrial  progress; 
th'^v  try  to  get  a  corner  on  it. 

Fluorescent  lighting,  for  Instance,  can 
pro>:ably  save  the  con.sumer  one-third  of  his 
present  bill.  But  for  years  tlie  cartel  used 
every  effort  to  keep  It  from  consimiers  until 
(1)  they  had  complete  control  of  the  new 
processes  and  (2)  they  could  get  their  money 
out  of  the  obsolete  method. 

As  another  example.  34  000.000  people  In 
this  country  need  spectacle?,  yet  they  cannot 
buy  tliem  at  present  prices  of  H2  to  ^20  a 
pair.  Those  prices  are  maintained  by  control 
of  a  distribution  system  through  patent  pools 
recently  attacked  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  method  Is  simple.  Those  who  are 
wUllng  to  distribute  spectacles  on  an  efficient 
mass  production  basis  are  called  cliiBclers  and 
enemies  of  the  public  health.  Tliey  are  pre- 
vented from  getting  lenses. 

Take  a  brief  glance  at  the  cartel  In  rubber. 
In  1926  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  afraid  of 
competition  from  synthetic  gasoline,  set  out 
to  get  world  control  of  Its  production  through 
control  of  patents.    The  German  dye  Uust 


wanted  control  of  synthetic  rubber  also  by 
the  control  of  patents.  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Germans  formed  an  Interna- 
tional cartel  and  pooled  the  principal  patents. 
In  the  gasoline  field  Standard  controlled;  in 
the  chemical  field,  which  Included  rubber, 
the  German  dye  trust  controlled.  What  was 
the  result  In  the  ca»2  of  a  single  product  like 
buna  rubber?  Today  we  know  how  desper- 
ately Buch  rubber  Is  needed,  but  we  also  know 
liiai  under  the  former  type  of  cartel  control 
buna  ruhbcr  was  made  a  high-o-itt  specialty. 
On  February  1.  1940.  after  the  war  emergency 
was  fully  rea'lzed,  a  document  from  the  files 
of  Standard  Oil  reads  as  follows: 

A  high  royalty  rate  (75-cent  pouiid)  is 
fixed  so  as  to  make  the  operation  practical  for 
the  rubber  company  only  so  long  as  the  prod- 
uct Is  used  as  a  relatively  high-cxist  specialty." 

You  cannot  control  prices  unless  you  re- 
strict prouuctlon.  You  cannot  restrict  pro- 
duction without  depriving  a  nation  of  wealth 
In  peace,  and  of  strength  in  war. 

In  the  new  Industrial  age,  transportation  Is 
goirg  to  be  more  abundant;  fuel  will  be 
cheaper;  airplanes,  trains,  and  automobiles 
will  be  ll;.'hter  and  stronger;  drugs  and  medi- 
cal supplies  will  be  more  plentiful;  chemical 
frtibstitutes  Will  replace  expensive  clothing  and 
expensive  hotiSlng.  The  average  American 
conrumer  will  have  more  money  to  pay  for 
food;  meat  will  again  be  a  daily  article  on 
everyone's  diet.  Farmers'  products  will  be 
exchan.^ed  for  the  products  of  industry.  But 
all  this  is  subject  to  one  qualification— 
dl  m.estic  and  International  cartels  must  not 
be  pernutted  a?aln  to  restrict  production  and 
destroy  the  value  cf  the  confumevs  dollar 
in  the  exchange  between  the  products  of  Uie 
farm  and  the  products  of  industry. 

SHORTAGES    ONLY    IN    MATEHIAIi   CONTROLIXD    BY 
PROCESSOrS 

Aatitru5t  enforcement  Is  not  aimed  at  big 
bu?ineis,  it  is  aimed  at  the  dest:i_.tion  of 
cartel  management  of  big  business.  The  pro- 
tection of  a  big  bu.^iness  which  ewes  its  size 
to  efflciency  and  not  to  restrictive  agreements 
or  patent  pools  Is  Impwrtant  In  the  defense 
of  the  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen. 

There  Is  a  deadly  parallel  hef.veen  the  de- 
gree of  concentration  of  Industry  and  the 
acute  shortages  of  raw  materials  today.  AJu- 
minuTi.  copper,  and  steel  have  been  the 
most  closely  controlled  metals  in  the  past. 
They  are  first  on  the  list  of  Ehortr-.ges  cn- 
nounced  by  the  War  Production  Board  to 
date.  In  the  fertile  Industry,  there  are  un- 
counted thousands  of  small  producers  and 
manufacturers  and  there  are  few  shortages. 
In  the  food  Industry,  millions  are  engaged 
m  production;  there  are  no  shortages  except 
In  those  articles  where  the  processaig  has 
been  tightly  controlled  by  a  small  ring- 
canned  goods,  meats,  fats,  and  oils 

The  great  majority  of  men  responsible  for 
business  production — the  technicians,  the 
salesmen,  the  plant  managers.  Indeed,  every- 
one connected  with  the  actual  turning  of  the 
wheels — is  interested  In  doing  the  best  Job 
of  which  machinery  is  capable.  But  a  power- 
f\il  minority,  the  aristocrats  of  cartel  bu- 
renucracy.  has  been  manipulating  corporate 
privileges,  legislative  privileges,  apd  patent 
privileges  to  prevent  the  economics  of  mass 
production  from  lienefltlng  constuners;  they 
have  sought  to  stabilize  prices,  to  restrict 
production  In  their  own  enterprises,  and  to 
prevent  new  production  by  new  enterprises. 
In  effect,  they  have  been  sabotaging  pro- 
duction. 

These  men  cannot  have  their  way  If  the 
publ'c  Is  aware  of  the  problem.  But  if  the 
public  is  asleep  they  may  be  able  to  get 
control  of  the  vast  new  production  created 
by  the  war  and  turn  ova  peace  into  a  morass 
of  technological  imemployment  caused  by 
restricted  productloa. 


An  Ode  to  the  Table 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Mondai/.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rfc- 
osD,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Morton  Lockritz,  of  440  West  End  Ave., 
Kew  Yoik  Cily: 

AN    ODE  TO   THE  TABLE 

(Written  to  the  table  upon  which  the  peace 
treaty  of  World  War  No  2  will  be  signed ) 

C  table  of  peace,  what  shall  ycu  see 
When  the  carnage  gives  way  to  tranquillity? 
Nations  shall  tremble  at  your  feet. 
And  at  your  head  the  victors  shall  i.it  in  all 
their  glory. 

But  at  your  sides  there  shall  be  ghosts. 
Ghosts  of  men  who  have  tried  this  before. 
Famous  men :  Wilson.  Lloyd  George,  Clemen- 

ceau  and  Hlndenburg. 
You  will  hear  the  ghosts  whisper  and  hear 

the  men  shout. 

The  whispers:   "Don't  make  our  mistakes." 
And  the  shouts:    Who  knows  v.-hat  they  will 

be. 
Do  you,  table  of  future  peace? 

You,  O'  table  of  happlntss  and  sorrows  shall 

be  well  guarded. 
Guarded  by  other  ghosts;   young  ghosts, 
Fiesh  returned  from  heroes  graves. 
From  Libya,  Stalingrad,  and  Guadalcanal. 

Dead  heroes  of  other  wars  ha'-e  told  them. 
•Be  alert,  for  what  is  written  on  that 
table  decides  whether  you  have  died 
in  glory  or  in  vain  as  we  did." 

So  you.  table  of  mighty  things  to  come,  think 
this: 

Your  destiny  Is  guarded  by  an  unconquerabl* 
army; 

Know  then,  you  shall  see  greatness. 

Men  from  many  countries  will  visit  your  fu- 
ture home: 

The  Allies,  the  Axis,  and  the  victims  of  one 
or  the  other. 

They  Fhall  dissect  this  enemy  and  build  up 
this  ally; 

They  shall  kill  the  old  and  bare  the  new. 

The  victors  shall  do  this  and  more. 

But  who  shall  be  the  conqueror  and  who  shall 

be  the  conquered? 
Tell  me,  O'  table  of  treaties,  armistice,  and 

futtire  peace. 
Which  shall  we  be  J 

— Morton  Lackrit*. 

FSBtVARt    1943. 
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OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  njuNois 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESENTATXVW 

Monday,  March  1.  1943 
Mr.  MASON.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leftvo 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
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Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  February  24, 
1943: 

THE   EMPTY  CORNUCOPIA 

After  weeks  of  spasmodic  mnat  shortages. 
ftfter  pubUcatlca  or  the  Oftice  of  Price  Ad- 
nunl3tratlou  ration  schedule  which  ad- 
mittedly to  deelgned  to  cut  down  conf5ump- 
t.on  of  canned,  dried,  and  frozen  foods  by 
67  percent  Americans  still  tlnd  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  Is  any  real  rca.-on  why 
they  should  go  hungry-. 

The  bureaucrats  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  admit  that  the  situation  Is 
'plenty  serious  ■  We  may  not  sec  the  food 
rlous  that  have  been  predicted  by  William 
Garfltt.  executive  v.ce  president  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade  assoclaticn.  but  every 
housewife  learned  months  ago  that  shopping 
lor  food  had  ceased  to  be  a  p.cnic. 

But  Is  th.8  not  the  bes.-fed  country  In 
the  world,  the  country  which  all  those  bu- 
reaucrats who  now  admit  the  gravity  of  the 
food  situation  have  been  telling  us  would 
have  to  feed  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Is  the  Amerlciui  cornucopia  a  myth  or  are 
lt«  contents  being  wasted  by  mismanage- 
ment? 

We  know  that  the  same  planless  planners 
who  are  procUlmlnK  Amerlcu  to  be  the  larder 
of  democracy  have  been  doing  all  that  any- 
one conceivably  could  do  to  hamper  agricul- 
tural production.  Farms  are  stripped  of 
labor  for  arms  plants  and  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Joe  Wetner,  a  city  lawyer,  cuts  the 
supply  of  machinery  for  American  farmers  to 
the  b<jne  while  boosting  the  quotas  for  lend- 
lease  export  The  price  formulas  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  theorists 
threaten  beef  raisers  with  bankruptcy  and 
force  them  to  market  their  stock  half 
fattened. 

These  evils  on  the  production  side  are  be- 
ginning to  be  widely  recognized,  and  Con- 
gress probably  will  move  to  correct  them  soon. 
But  what  18  happening  in  the  field  of  distri- 
bution and  consumption? 

Washington  authorities  have  been  active  In 
promoting  the  story  of  a  vaet  black  market 
in  meat.  This  Is  supposed  to  obscure  all  of 
their  own  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
by  turning  the  public  wrath  against  an  un- 
identified group  of  racketeers.  There  un- 
doubtedly Is  a  black  market.  Its  extent  la 
problematical,  but  the  reason  for  It.s  existence 
13  plain.  It  Is  the  Insane  price  policies  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  which  have 
forced  many  dealers  to  do  business  on  an 
Illegal  basis  or  do  no  business  at  all. 

There  are  also  abnormal  drains  on  our  food 
'=upp!y.  principally  those  of  lend-lease  and 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  For  some  reason  the 
administration  seems  to  be  ashamed  of  Its 
lend-leaae  activities.  Misleading  statistics 
have  been  released,  such  as  those  quoted  in 
all  .sincerity  by  a  spokesman  for  meat  re- 
tailers, who  said  that  only  one  In  500  pounds 
of  fresh  meat  goes  for  lend-lease.  Lend- 
lea.se  u.ses  virtually  no  fresh  meat;  the  ship- 
ments are  of  canned,  smoked,  or  dehydrated 
meat. 

Actually,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ha.1  reported.  1.564.584.000  pounds  of  be?f, 
pork,  and  lamb  were  purchased  for  lend-lease 
in  1942  out  of  a  total  production  In  the  coun- 
try e.stlmated  by  the  Department  at  21,700.- 
tiOO.OOO  pounds.  How  much  was  shipped 
abroad  is  net  known.  The  estimate  of  pro- 
duction is  probably  too  high.  but.  even  so. 
lend-lease  purchases  took  one  pound  in  every 
-_  14.  i^irthcrmcre.  they  were  greatly  acceler- 
ated in  the  second  half  of  last  year,  so  the 
present  ratio  probably  Is  considerably  higher 
We  did  not  start  shipping  meat  to  Rtissla  In 
any  considerable  quantity  until  midyear,  but 
pork  purchases,  most  of  which  the  Russians 
get.  were  9  8  percent  of  the  total  1942  pork 
production. 

Army  and  navy  purchases  are  another  Im- 
portant factor  in  all  food  markets.     No  one 


will  dispute  the  right  of  the  fighting  men  of 
this  Nation  to  the  best  food,  and  all  they 
need,  but  that  does  not  excuse  extravagant 
and  excessive  purchasing  by  ofP.ce  .soldiers. 
When  an  organization  is  given  a  blank  check, 
as  the  j\rmy  and  Navy  have  been,  there  is  an 
understandable  tendency  to  guard  against  j 
any  failure  of  supply  by  accumulating  exces- 
sive reserves. 

The  administration  should  be  required,  as 
a  first  step  toward  solving  the  food  shortage    ' 
problem,   to   give   Congress    a   complete   and 
accurate  statement   of    its   food   purchasing 
activities.    The  contention  that  such  figures 
are   a   military   secret.    If   anyone   Is  so   pre- 
sumptuous as  to  raUre  It,  Is  obvious  poppy-    ] 
cock     The  Army  and  Navy  should  be  required 
to  report,  lend-lease  authorities,  should  be  re- 
quired to  report,  and  former  Governor  Leh-    , 
man  should  be  required  to  tell  whether  he  l.s 
filling  warehouses  for  the  purpo.se  of  buylnt; 
votes  m  a  post-war  choice  of  president  of  the 
world. 


Committee  on  Aviatioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOME 

or    ALAKAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  NEWSOME.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
creation  of  a  .special  committee  on  avia- 
tion  has  a  great  appeal  to  the  Imagina- 
tion. 

The  idea  intrigues  the  mind,  for  all  of 
us  realize  the  supreme  importance  of 
aviation  in  our  planning  for  the  future. 

Important  not  only  to  the  future  com- 
merce of  our  country  and  the  world,  but 
to  the  preservation  of  life  itself. 

War  has  shown  its  destructive  force. 

Peace  will  prove  to  us  that  we  have 
destroyed  both  time  and  space  In  our 
relation  with  other  nations. 

Aviation  and  radio,  with  the  practical 
development  of  television,  will  change 
living  conditions  throughout  the  world. 

How  these  things  grip  the  imagina- 
tion. Think  of  it — instant  communica- 
tion any  place  in  the  world,  with  your 
breakfast  in  New  York  and  dinner  in 
London  or  Paris. 

Nothing  can  stop  these  developments. 

Nothing  can  force  them  any  faster 
thi.n  the  natural  developments  of  com- 
petitive engineering,  design,  and  experi- 
ence can  produce  them. 

We  all  hate  cancer,  but  no  legislation 
can  prevent  it.  Neither  can  legislation 
create  the  airplane  of  the  immediate 
future. 

Legislation  can  do  only  a  few  things 
for  the  development  of  air  tran.sporta- 
tion.  It  can  recognize  basic  principles 
and  pass  laws  that  will  be  sympathetic, 
intelligent,  and  helpful  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  a  long-range  program  that  will 
foster,  develop,  and  encourage  and  sta- 
bilize air  transportation. 

Because  civil  aviation  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  our  transportation  system,  its  de- 
velopment must  be  encouraged  along 
understanding  lines  of  the  needs  of  the 
entire  transportation  field,  and  air  legis- 
lation must  be  in  relation  to  all  of  the 
other  forms  of  transportation. 


I  repeat  that  the  creation  of  this  spe- 
cial committee  on  aviation  appeals  to  my 
imai,'ination,  but  I  mu.st  oppose  the  creti- 
tion  of  such  a  committee  for  the  follovv- 
infi  reasons:  . 

I  take  this  position  from  a  strictly 
practical  and  business  viewpoint. 

Having  been  here  for  only  2  months, 
and  havinu  come  only  after  the  comple- 
tion of  a  rather  long  and  trying  cam- 
paign. I  feel  that  I  still  reflect  the  reali- 
ties of  the  people  back  home. 

I  have  not  been  here  lon;j:  enough  to 
acquire  either  a  Washington  or  congres- 
sional viewpoint. 

I  soeak  with  none  of  the  authority  or 
knowledge  which  should  come  with  time 
and  experience. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  aims,  ambi- 
tions, or  interests  of  the  other  Members. 
I  do  not  have,  as  yet.  pride  of  commit- 
tee, or  any  position  of  power  or  influence. 
Because  of  these  things.  I  view  this 
matter  objectively,  and  I  believe  com- 
pletely without  heat,  prejudice,  or  per- 
sonal interest. 

As  a  practical  man.  nothing  seems  more 
completely  impractical  and  illogical  than 
the  division  of  jurisdiction  in  legislative 
matters  in  the  transportation  field. 

This  idea,  brought  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  mean  a  separate  commit- 
tee on  aviation,  a  separate  committee  on 
trucks  and  busses,  a  separate  commit- 
tee on  railroads,  and  a  separate  com- 
mittee on  handling  waterways. 

Such  action  by  this  House  would  de- 
stroy   the    harmony    and    relationship 
between    the   component   parts   of   our 
transportation  system,  and  in  place  of 
creating  stability  and  efficiency  both  in 
rates  and  operation,  it  could  only  cause 
uncertainty.  Tearfulness,  and  confusion. 
The  creation  of  more  standing  com- 
mittees is  contrary  to  the  need  of  the 
',   Congress  and  will  not  improve  the  effl- 
i   ciency  of  the  Congress. 

What  I  think  we  need  are  fewer  com- 
mittees that  are  better  coordinated,  and 
which  are  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
'   ping  overlapping  and  conflicting  author- 
I   ity,  and  to  the  end  that  jurisdictional 
I   disputes  may  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
I       To  justify  its  existence   this   special 
Aviation  Committee  would  have  to  be 
1  active,  and   this  would   result  in  pro- 
longed hearings  and  piecemeal  legisla- 
tion, much  of  which  would  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  field  of  transportation  as 
It  exists. 

You  agree.  I  know,  that  a  definite  rela- 
tionship and  harmony  must  be  main- 
I  tained  in  the  various  fields  of  transpor- 
I   tation,  and  this  is  especially  necessary 
in  the  fierce  competition  of  normal  times 
in  freight  and  passenger  rates  and  traffic. 
Without  such  harmony  in  relationship 
the  entire  field  of  transportation  would 
be  reduced  to  cliaos. 

Admitting  as  I  do  the  importance  of 
air  transportation  to  our  commerce  and 
to  our  national  defense,  by  the  same 
reasoning  would  1  advocate  the  creation 
of  a  special  com.mittee  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, a  special  committee  probably 
upon  the  chemical  industry. 

Both  the  chemical  and  radio  Industries 
Will  be  vital  to  our  future  commerce  and 
vital  to  our  national  defense. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  this 
special  Aviation  Committee  should  be 


made  up  of  tho.se  Members  of  the  House 
who  not  only  have  a  vital  interest  in 
aviation  but  who  have  some  specialized 
knowledge  cf  its  problems. 

I  cannot  accept  such  reasoning  as  being 
sound.  It  IS  not  the  answer  to  good 
legislation. 

It  is  evident  that  a  whole  committee 
so  made  up  would  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come delegates  for  a  particular  industry 
rather  than  Congressmen  representing 

the  public  interest.  .x,  *  .v. 

My  experience  also  teaches  that  tne 
most  bitter  disagreements  on  funda- 
mentals can  come  in  groups  that  are 
technically  trained  or  who  have  special 
interests. 

Having  only  recently  been  appointed 
on  the  Interstate  and  Foreigin  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  way  in  which  this  committee  works 
They  work  upon  the  basis  of  merit  and 
fact,  and  not  pohtically  or  sectionally. 

By  working  in  such  a  way.  they  are 
making  a  definite  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  to  the  development  of 
all  commerce. 

Only  under  such  consideration  can 
aviation  be  developed  without  the  vicious 
and  bitter  and  mean  opposition  of  its 
competitors. 

I  have  heard  criticism  in  this  House  by 
many  different  Members  of  the  Congress 
about  the  strike  situation. 

Many  of  the  strikes  have  been  caused 
by  the  jurisdictional  disputes  of  the  dif- 
ferent unions,  and  this  has  been  bitterly 
condemned. 

The  recent  labor  troubles  that  loomed 
in  Kaiser's  shipyards  were  an  illustra- 
tion of  jurisdictional  disputes  between 
labor  unions. 

And  yet  here  is  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  engaged 
at  this  time  in  a  similar  jurisdictional 
fight  for  political  position  and  power. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  views  of 
the  leaders  of  the  air  industry  have  not 
been  determined  on  this  question. 

And  I  agree  that  they  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

But  what  intelligent  businessman 
would  come  before  any  committee  and 
testify  his  honest  belief  when  those  who 
had  complete  power  over  his  future  op- 
erations were  engaged  in  a  fight  to  see 
who  would  control  his  industry. 

Having  no  way  of  knowing  which 
group  might  win,  I  feel  sure  that  his 
testimony  would  be  entirely  neutral. 
Human  nature  fears  reprisals. 

According  to  the  testimony  which  has 
been  heard  .so  far  from  the  industry  and 
from  those  interested  n  the  industry,  it 
has  been  said  by  them  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  in  effect  and  that 
which  is  pending  satisfactorily  cover 
their  needs. 

There  are  four  major  unsolved  prob- 
lems about  v.liich  the  Committee  of  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  is  fully 
informed. 

The  first  of  these  four  is  international 

air  commerce,  and  it  is  obvious  to  all  that 

legislation  cannot  solve  this.    It  depends 

entirely   upon   the  treaties  made   with 
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foreign   nations  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Second.  The  constitutional  question 
involving  control  of  the  air  over  the 
States  of  the  Union.  (See  committee  re- 
port.   1926.   pp.    33-53.  > 

Third.  The  zoning  of  private  property 
for  safety  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
municipalities,  cities,  and  counties. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  some 
uniformity  in  liability  and  compensation 
insurance. 

These  four  problems  arc  under  study 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  It  is  my  judgment  that  it 
can  best  be  handled  by  this  committee. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
a  letter  signed  by  William  Green,  its 
president,  makes  this  statement. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  23.  which  takes  jurisdiction  over 
legl.'^latlve  matters  in  commercial  aviation 
from  j'our  well-experienced  and  thoroughly 
seasoned  committee,  where  It  is  being  han- 
dled most  satisfactorily  ani  turns  it  over 
to  a  new  committee,  which  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  Inexperienced  in  sucn  matters  and 
whose  actions  would  cerUlnly  be  exiiemtly 
unpredictable. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  House  will  not 
create  this  special  committee  on  aviation 
after  they  have  considered  the  matter 
from  a  practical  and  logical  standpoint 
and  have  eliminated  from  their  minds 
any  political  or  partisan  considerations. 


Shall  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
Program  Be  Extended? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  coiu-se  of  the  discussions  which 
occurred  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  February  21. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air,  a  program  which  was 
broadcast  to  the  country  over  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
I  made  a  brief  statement  in  criticism  of 
what  I  regard  as  the  maladministration 
of  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act,  a  criticism  which  I  offer  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
the  hope  that  that  which  I  then  had  to 
say  may  be  helpful  to  the  membership, 
which  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  delegation  of 
legislative  authority  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment shall  be  continued. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Ladles  and  genUemen,  the  reciprocal -trade 
agreement  Idea,  compelling  In  Its  appeal  to 
the  Imagination.  Is  but  another  of  those 
sloganized  ideals  which.  In  practice,  falls  far 
short  of  that  which  the  use  of  the  words 
Imply. 


So  high  were  bullded  the  hopes  of  the 
American  people.  It  wUl  be  shocking  to  them 
to  learn  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  abuse 
and  misuse  of  the  legislative  powers  which 
the  act  delegated  to  the  SUte  Department, 
the  idea  of  reciprocity  among  nations  and 
agreement  between  countries  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  other  than  a  sham  and  delusion. 
Yet  that  Is  the  lowly  status  to  which  the 
idea  of  reciprocal  trading  by  agreement,  con- 
ceived In  the  loftiest  Idealism,  has  been  de- 
graded by  those  to  whom  the  administration 
of  the  act  has  been  confided. 

In  line  with  the  characteristic  abuse  and 
misuse  of  other  legislative  powers  which  the 
Congress  has  heretofore  delegated  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  State  Department  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  are  now  utUized 
merely  as  a  convenient  cloak  for  slashing 
tariffs  by  subterfuge,  as  a  sugar-coating  for  a 
bitter  economic  piU  with  which  our  confirmed 
internationalists  are  dosing  an  unsuspecting 
public. 

And  how  has  all  this  been  accomplished  by 
these  pretenders  to  law  observance?  How 
have  these  starry-eyed,  crystal-gazing  Inter- 
nationalists, those  who  would  level  all  state 
and  national  boundaries  and  create  on  the 
wreckage  of  our  modern  civilization  a  beauti- 
ful dream  world  In  which  property  and  per- 
sons would  be  permitted  to  move  and  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  without  limitation 
or  restriction,  been  able  to  approach  so  closely 
to  the  objective  upon  which  they  have  set 
their  hearts — the  merging  of  aU  national  eco- 
nomics in  one  great  free  trade  area? 

It  was  by  the  simple  device  of  ignoring  an 
express  Injimctlon  In  the  Trade  Agreements 
law  Itself,  of  ignoring  an  express  mandate 
from  the  Congreas,  that  the  will  of  the 
American  people  as  expressed  In  their  Na- 
tional Legislature  has  been  defeated. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Intent  of  the  act 
was  to  prevent  generalizations  of  agreed-to 
tariff  reductions  to  countries  that  discrimi- 
nate against  American  commerce  (and  every 
Important  country  in  the  world  la  by  policy 
and  act  constantly  discriminating  against 
our  commerce),  these  InspU-ed  gentlemen  of 
the  State  Department  blandly  and  con- 
temptuously and  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility wrote  Into  the  act  the  principle  of 
"unconditional  most  favored  nation  treat- 
ment," the  principle  which  Immediately  be- 
came the  death  sentence  of  reciprocity,  the 
executioner  of  the  agreement-between- 
natlons  idea,  the  destroyer  of  aU  of  that 
which  we  had  hoped  to  achieve  through 
reciprocal  trading. 

By  the  unauthorized  interjection  of  this 
international  formula,  every  so-called  recipro- 
cal trade  agreement  became  Just  an  Instru- 
mentality by  which  every  concession  in  the 
American  market  which  we.  In  an  agreement- 
m-form.  had  extended  to  a  single  country  was 
further  extended  to  Include  every  one  of  the 
109  customs  units  of  the  world,  to  include  all 
of  the  58  nations  of  the  world,  save  one.  Ger- 
many no  one  of  which  had  extended  to  us 
any  concessions  in  Its  own  market  whatsoever. 
Because  of  the  "reading  into  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act  of  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  Japan,  a  non-agreement  country,  was 
able  to  avail  herself  ol  all  of  the  tariff  slashes 
we  made  In  agreements  with  nearly  30  other 
nations  without  making  a  single  concession 
in  her  market  to  the  United  States  In  return. 
She  ju£t  hopped  on  the  gravy  wagon  and 
paid  not  a  nickel  for  the  ride. 

And  the  boys  who  "planned  It  that  way," 
call  this  reciprocity. 

By  this  unauthorized  application  of  the 
"most  favored  nation"  principle,  "Yankee 
horse-tradmg"  went  out  the  window  Its 
mere  announcement  is  quite  enough  to  make 
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Davtd  Harum.  that  much  loved  character  of 
fiction,  turn  over  in  his  Rruve.  For  indeed, 
by  tta  Interjection,  all  hope  of  achieving 
reciprocity  In  trade  between  nati "iia  perl-hed 

No  wonder  that  9o  manv  spealc  of  Uncle 
Sam  as  uncle  sap  No  wonder  tliat  tho«e  of 
us  who  believe  that  Uncle  Snni  is  entitled  to 
at  leaj't  a  50  50  break  n.'W  and  then  are 
opposine  an  extension  of  this  mlsustd  and 
pTOs.»ly  abused  delegation  of  le^i.slatlve 
authority  It  is  hleh  time  that  the  Conprress 
take  back,  recaptuie.  if  you  plea.'e  Its  con- 
stitutional prercRatlves  and  renssume  Its 
ape-old  legislative  respon.'^lbilities 

And  as  a  confirmed  believer  In  reciprocity, 
not  only  In  trade  hot  In  every  international 
relationship.  Ini  lor  doing  It  and  doing  It 
right  now. 


Sacrifice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Air  Pilots  Vigorously  Oppose  Establish- 
ment of  New  Committee  on  Aviation 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or    MISSIJ5STPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   March  1.  1943 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mi.  Speaker, 
miuh  ha.s  b»  t-n  said  since  Foarl  H.iibor 
about  'sacrifice"  I  often  wonder  if 
those  who  recently  wall-ed  out  of  the  loai 
mines  in  Pennsylvania  while  easterners 
shivered  for  the  lack  of  fuel  really  know 
of  the  mraning  of  the  word.  I  likewise 
and  more  especially  refer  to  the  more 
recent  walk-out  of  the  workers  in  the 
Boeinw  aircraft  plant  of  Seattle — they 
vvho  are  the  builders  of  the  Flying  Fort- 
resses, not  the  pilots,  punners.  or  bom- 
bardiers thereof.  L*-t  him  who  would 
walk  out  on  unauthonzod  or  unneces- 
sary strike,  or  unnecessarily  absent  him- 
self from  civilian  work  and  duty  while 
his  neighbor  freezes  for  lack  of  fuel, 
while  his  banner  is  carried  by  America's 
young  s<ms  on  the  battle  froiiu  of  the 
world,  while  these  young  sons  bleed  and 
die.  take  stock  and  ask  of  himself  the 
question,  "Am  I  really  making  a  sacri- 
fice"? Let  him  read  the  foUowinc  edito- 
rial reprinted  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  my  district: 

I  AM  THE  AMERICAN  SOI  OIEB 

~I  am  a  mother"?  son  I  am  the  pride  of 
»  fiim;ly  and  part  of  a  home  I  love  my 
life  as  you  love  yours  I  am  youth  in  years 
and  experience  in  life,  yet  I  am  a  gambler, 
betting  the  highest  stakes  a  man  ran  wager — 
my  life  If  I  win,  you  win;  If  I  lose,  I 
have  lost  all.  The  loss  is  mine,  not  yours: 
and  there  Is  a  jjrleved  m.other,  a  saddened 
family  and  a  broken  home  to  which  I  can 
never   return 

"1  ask  only  for  the  Godspeed  and  support 
of  my  Nation  In  return  for  laying  upon  the 
altar  of  my  country  my  all  For  bravery 
and  blood  will  you  furnish  bullets  and  bread' 
Will  you  pawn  your  shekels  if  I  pawn  my- 
self? Will  you  bet  your  t?old  while  I  bet 
my  blood'  Will  you  hazard  your  wealth 
while  I  risk  my  life?  I  am  the  flower  of  a 
Nation  •«  manhood,  the  Rlory  of  a  noble  race 
I  am  the  American  soldier  I  am  the  boy 
In  the  trenches  ■■ — Kansas  City  Star 

Personally.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  subscribe  to 
the  pc'licy  of  "work  or  fight." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

(  :    II  iiNois 
iN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEii 

Mundnv.  March  1.  1943 

Mr,  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  folluwing 
letter  from  Daviu  L.  Behncke.  president. 
Air  Line  Pilots  A-<^ociation.  viKurousiy 
opposing;  the  estabii.shment  of  any  new 
commitiee  on  aviation  in  the  House  that 
would  take  jurisdiction  over  thr*  subject 
away  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  ForeiKn  Commerce: 

AiB  Line  Pilots  Association, 

I  htcago.  February  27,  194i. 
Hon.  Evan  Howell, 

House  of  Represevtatit'fs, 

Wanntnqton.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Howeil  Resolution  No 
2.1  to  crt-ate  a  new  and  separate  committee 
on  r  vil  and  commercial  aviation  is  on  the 
calendnr  awaltUig  action  by  the  House 

Wlieti  a  mea  lire  «^eriously  afTtctln^  the 
development  and  re«ulatl(  n  of  air-Une  tr.m.s- 
portation.  b<.th  domestic  and  foreign,  is  be- 
fore the  lawmakers  of  the  Njiion,  these  most 
vitally  Intercbtt-d.  the  air-line  pilots  and  the 
other  mas.es  of  air  workt-rs,  would  indeed  be 
derelict  In  their  duty  II  tiicy  did  not  let  €■  n- 
gress  know  their  fetlugs  on  .«o  important  a 
subject.  When  a  subject  so  Important  and 
EO  far-reaching  In  it.s  eflfpcis  l.s  \'p  for  a  deci- 
sion It  is  almost  sur^  to  Ix  clouded  by  the 
usual  fcg  of  misinformation  and  distortion, 
inadvertent  or  otherwise,  obscuring  the  tiuc 
Issues.  Then,  tco,  there  is  always  the  ques- 
tion: What  Is  and  what  is  not  political 
expediency? 

If  we.  the  Nations  air-Une  pilots,  can  help 
to  clear  aw;iy  thi.s  fok;  and  ^e'p  to  pn  sent  tho 
true  picture  to  you.  whose  vote  may  decide 
this  Vital  question,  tlicn  we  shall  feel  we  have 
at  len.st  done  our  part  In  the  best  intere-^t  of 
a  great  new  Indu-'try  to  wh.ch  we  have  con- 
tributed so  much 

PesoUitlon  No  23  pioposes  to  amend  the 
rules  of  the  Hou.se  a.s  followt. ;  "'To  rule  X  add 
■40  B  on  Aviation,  to  con-sist  of  21  members.' 
To  lule  XI  add  '-40  B  to  Aviation,  other  tnan 
appropriations  therefor,  including  all  com- 
merc!i»l  nr.d  civil  aviation  '  " 

At  flr.st  glarce,  it  would  seem  to  be  assumed 
from  the  resolution  Introduced  by  Represen- 
tative Jack  Nichols  that  we  have  no  House 
committee  for  the  consideration  of  measures 
relative  to  cn'il  aviation  and  air  iran.';porta- 
tlon.  This  is  not  true  There  is  such  a  com- 
mittee, thoroughly  seu.'itjned  and  well  experi- 
enced— the  Hou.se  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  which  now  has  com- 
plete Jurl.=d!crion  over  all  civil  aviation  and 
alr-tran.spcrtiitlon  lep'slatlon.  Tlie  members 
of  the  Interst  ite  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee are  outstanding  Members  ol  Congress, 
able,  and  of  lor.g  experience  In  the  regula- 
tion of  all  fonri-s  of  transportation,  Incliullug 
that  by  air,  Th's  committee's  Jurisdiction 
extends  to  air,  rail,  bus,  and  waterways,  and 
It  has  considered  well  the  proljlems  of  civil 
aviation,  and  air-line  transportation  It  haa 
legislated  wisely  and  thoroughly  in  this  field 
to  place  our  countr>-  s  commercial  air  trans- 
portation Irrefutably  In  the  No,  1  position 
in  world  aviation. 

Outstanding  examples  of  this  committee's 
work  are:    (1)   The  CivU  Aeronautics  Act  ol 


19:18  which  l8.  without  question,  the  greatest 
civil  aeronautics  re'^uUtorv  law  ever  enacted; 
and  (2)  liile  n  of  the  R-vilway  Labor  Act, 
the  provisions  of  which  ha\e  developed  peace- 
ful and  harmonious  r-latlor.s  between  em- 
ployer and  employees  In  the  air-l'.ne  Indu.^try. 

Air  safety  is  the  life  blocd  of  the  indu!»try. 
Let  us  review  very  briefly  .hat  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has 
done  about  this  ail-important  .'•ubject. 

In  1938  this  committee  ponsored.  and  was 
surce^jilul  in  -sccurum,  the  cnuc  men  of  pro- 
Visions  of  law  creating  the  Air  Safety  Poard. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  abruptly 
stopped  the  most  terrible  serle.s  of  air-lln« 
accidents  ever  experienced  on  the  air  lines, 
costing  many  lives  There  followed  a  period 
of  17  months  with  not  a  single  air-llne  acci- 
dent and  no  less  of  life — a  world  s  air  safety 
record 

I  lien  came  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV 
which,  among  other  things,  th.eatened  to 
destroy  the  Air  S  ifety  Board  The  Houae 
Interstate  -^nd  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
lost  no  time  In  <>p'inging  into  action  and. 
with  outtandir.g  aegreeslviness,  bitterly 
fous^ht  th>  adoption  of  Reorganiz'.iitlon  Plan 
No  IV  m  the  interest  of  hafe^uarding  human 
life  on  the  air  lines.  Congress  agretd  with 
this  committee  and  Reorganiiation  Plan  No. 
IV  was  defeated  In  the  H  u-e  on  May  8.  1940, 
by  a  comfortable  plurality  Unfoitunately. 
Reorganization  Plan  No  IV  was  approved  !n 
the  Senate  on  May  14  194'),  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin,  but  only  alter  strong  Intervention. 

Since  that  lime  there  have  been  again 
many  crathes  and  much  loss  of  life  To  say 
that  tlie  efTorts  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  have  saved  many 
lives.  Including  tiiosc  of  the  pilots.  In  air 
transportation  is  putting  It  extremely 
mildly 

Yet,  we  are  told  th  it  the  p. lots  don't  know 
what  the  Issues  Involved  In  Resolution  No  23 
are  all  about.  They  not  only  know  thc^e 
Issues,  but  the  safety  of  their  human  cargo 
and  their  own  lives  are  Involved,  CeitaiiUy, 
no  group  of  men  could  h.ive  a  greater  In- 
terest. Their  Interest  Is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  public,  becauso  the  ll\es  ol  the  public 
and  pilots  are  as  one  when  an  air  liner  goes 
aloft. 

Qtilte  naturally  we  all  hav?  ideas  cf  our 
own,  expound  different  theories,  and  olttlmes 
our  arguments  may  become  healed  but.  la 
the  final  analysis,  tin  results  obt.iiiud  are 
the  real  answer  to  any  question.  Our  coun- 
try s  a  r  line  transooitation  development  and 
commercial  aviation  generally  have  resulted 
In  the  most  highly  developed  planes,  power 
plant*,  aids  and  related  equipment  In  the 
world,  and  these  development-s  are  desMnetX 
to  hv  the  deciding  facUjr  In  the  present  war. 
Even  our  enemies  have  fevc ri-shly  copied  tlie.se 
advancements  Surely  all  this  could  not  have 
happened  under  an  Improper  and  netjUx-ted 
civil  and  commercial  aviation  legislative  pro- 
gram— a  program  that  has  always  been 
throuvjh  the  years  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  and  F'ore.gn  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Why.  therefore,  should  It  be  pro- 
posed to  take  the  Jurlsdlctirn  of  aviation 
from  this  veteran  group  of  Ks;'.slators.  who 
have  legislati'd  wisely  and  well  to  obtain  this 
kind  of  re.«iult,  for  tlie  purely  experimental 
notion  contained  In  the  Nichols  Re.solutlon 
No  23  which  Is  wiiolly  untried  and  purely 
speculative. 

The  people  In  the  tndtistry.  those  who  do 
the  flying  and  servicing  of  the  planes,  lu 
other  words,  those  who  perform  the  work 
and  are  the  real  backbone  of  the  business 
of  air  transportation,  say  that  If  this  move 
Is  RUccessful  and  Resoluilcn  No.  33  Is  ap- 
proved, then  civil  and  commercial  air  trans- 
portation legislative  problems  will  be  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  real  aviation  legisla- 
tive experts  of  Congress — the  members  of  the 
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Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce   Commit- 
tee. 

Due  to  the  war,  commercial  aviation,  espe- 
cially  air   transportation.   Is  at   the   moment 
passing    through    dangerous    channels.     The 
real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  civil  flying  has 
gone  to  war.     Certainly  now  Is  not  the  time 
for  the  industry  to  change  legislative  pilots. 
Commercial     aviation     Is     primarily     speedy 
transportation.     Eliminate  the  transportation 
aspects  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  a 
vehicle  of  the  sportsman.     Let  us  not  forget 
that  air  tran-^portatlon  Is  only  one  part  of  our 
countrr's    transportation    system.     We    have 
railways,  we  have  busses  and  trucks,  and  we 
have  the  ocean-going  and  Inland  waterways- 
all  interrelated  and  vital  to  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Natior,      In  the  past  some  parts  of  our 
railroad  system  have  t>een  referred  to  as  strips 
of  rust      Its  a  difTercnt  story  now      We  are 
in  a  cruel  and  relentless  war  and  where  would 
we  be  without  our  well-developed  rail  trans- 
portation system^     Where  would  we  be  with- 
out   our    busses   and    trucks?     Where    would 
we  be  without  our  atr  transportation?     The 
plain  truth  is  that  without  all  of  ow  modern 
transportation  fivcilltles  we  would  be  whipped. 
All  transportation  Is  nationally  interrelat- 
ed   all  necessary,  and  th?  legislation  for  and 
regulation  of  each  mode  bear  a  definite  rela- 
imnship  nationally  to  all  the  other  modes. 
The  legislative  problem  of  all  are  now  dealt 
With   in   one   committee,   the   Committee   on 
interstate    and    F«orelgn    Commerce    of    the 
House  and  that  is  the  way  It  should  be.    Com- 
mon sense  en»bles  us  to  realize  this. 

Why  then,  fhould  we  take  one  branch  of 
transportation  from  this  yet^-ran,  «asoned 
snd  thoroughly  experienced  Uansportatlon 
cc^mmlttee  and  place  It  In  an  entirely  new 
and  separate  committee  on  civil  aviation  and 
air-line  transportation?  It  Is  Just  as  reason- 
able to  sav  that  we  should  have  a  standing 
railroad-tr'ans-portation  committee  of  Con- 
gress a  standing  bus  and  truck  committee 
of  Congress,  and  a  water  transportation  com- 
mittee Instead  of  having  one  committee 
dealing  with  all  transportation  legislative 
problems,  we  would  then  have  a  multiplicity 
of  congressional  committees  on  Capitol  HIU. 
all  dealing  with  separate  branches  of  trans- 
portation The  conftlctlng  results  are  not 
difficult  to  visualize. 

We  already  have  plenty  of  conHict  among 
governmental  regulatory  agencies.  Are  w-e  to 
add  to  this  bv  creating  the  same  situation 
nn  Capitol  HUP  The  pilots  and  the  people 
in  the  industry  say,  "Heaven  forbid.' 

Domestic  air  transportation  In  the  past  has 
generally  been  subsidized  by  the  Government. 
Beiause  of  wise  legislative  policies  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  greater  part  of  this  develop- 
ment is  now  i-eif-sustalning  and  paying  divi- 
dends into  the  Federal  Treasury.  For  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  1942,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  Post  OfBce  Department's  Air  MaU  Division 
will  have  writtten  $8,000,000  on  the  black  side 
of  the  ledger 

There  are  certain  problems  In  the  field  oi 
Intercontinental  flying  that  must  be  solved  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  problems  of  do- 
mestic air-line  transportation  have  been 
solved  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  is  fully  capable  of  meeting  every 
problem  in  the  foreign  field  of  air  transpor- 
tation. They  are  already  well  on  their  way  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  calamity  to  take 
from  the  thoroughly  tried  and  highly  experi- 
enced Interstate  Commerce  Committee  the 
Jurisdiction  over  civil,  commercial,  and  air 
transportation  and  place  it  in  the  hands  oX  a 
new  committee  wholly  inexperienced. 

Consider  who  are  on  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  The  six 
top-ranking  Democrats  are:  Cla»enc:i  P. 
Lea,  26  years  a  Member  of  Congress;  RoBxrr 
Ceosseti,  26  years;  Altred  L  Bulwinkle,  20 
years.    Vaca   Chapman,    15    years;    Maetin 


J  Kennedy.  12  years;  and  Ltu  H.  Bcteen,  8 
years.  The  six  top-ranking  Republicans  are: 
B.  Camoll  Reecx,  20  years  a  Memt)er  of  Con- 
gress; Charles  A.  Wolvthton,  16  years;  Pehr 
G.  Holmes.  12  years;  Charles  Halleck,  8 
years:  Carl  Hinshaw,  4  years;  and  Clarence 
J,  Brown,  4  years. 

Chairman  Lea  has  passed  the  quarter  cen- 
tury mark  of  congressional  service,  as  has  his 
veteran  committee  colleague,  Robert  Grosser. 
Both  of  these  men's  records  are  well-known  to 
the  Members  of  Congress — and  so  reads  the 
roster  of  this  powerful  and  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced transportation  committee,  on  which 
is  represented  a  grand  total  ol  214  years  of 
legislative  experience. 

One  point  more  and  1  shall  end  this  letter 
When  I  say  all  branches  of  civil  flying  and  air 
transportation  have  gone  to  war,  I  speak  of 
facts.  A  large  percentage  of  aU-Une  pilots  is 
In  uniform.  The  same  Is  true  ot  officials, 
owners,  and  mechanics.  Even  the  greater  part 
of  the  commercial  air-line  equipment  has 
gone  to  war.  Many  of  our  airmen  are  flying 
global  routes,  transporting  men  and  material 
to  the  armed  forces  fighting  on  our  far-flung 
battle  fronU.  The  prime  Interest  of  the  pilots 
and  other  air  workers  Is  to  win  the  war,  but 
when  they  left  and  when  they  write,  it  is 
always  on  the  theme.  "While  we  are  away  don't 
let  them  tear  down  nor  destroy  what  we  have 
built  up — the  pre-war  civil  aviation  legisla- 
tive and  regulatory  set-up.  This  Is  what  we 
are  fighting  to  preserve." 

In  closing  the  pilots  plead,  "Dont  be  mis- 
led by  high-sounding  speeches  discussing 
highly  imaginative  notions,  and  theorizing  on 
post-war  aviation."  Post-war  aviation,  global 
and  Intercontinental  In  nature,  will  be  lim- 
ited strictly  by  reciprocal  arrangements  with 
other  countries  In  other  words,  our  foreign 
alr-llne  transportation  system  wUl  expand  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  foreign  air  lines 
we  permit  to  land  on  our  soil. 

Private  Initiative  and  privately  invested 
capital  will  do  the  rest.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens we  need  our  experienced  aviation  legis- 
lators. The  pilots  say,  "Keep  them  on  the 
Job  and  we  shall  have  little  to  worry  about." 
The  pilots — more  than  3,000  of  them— who 
man  the  country's  ::lr  lines  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  to  some  40  foreign  countries,  over 
both  oceans  (domestically,  hemispherlcally. 
and  globally),  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote 
against  the  Nichols  Resolution  No,  23  and 
keep  our  country's  clvU  and  commercial  avia- 
tion moving  ahead  on  a  sound  looting  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  ah: 
safety. 

The  alr-llne  pilots  have  appealed  to  Con- 
gress in  the  past  for  aid  in  their  problems 
and  their  pleas  have  never  fallen  on  deal 
ears,  but  never  before  have  we  brought  a 
more  Important  subject  belore  the  country's 
legislators. 

Your  help  In  deleatlng  what  the  pilots  re- 
gard as  the  most  destructive  and  Illogical 
move  ever  attempted  wlU  be  long  remembered 
and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  each  and 
every  one  ol  them. 

Respectfully  yours. 

An  LiN«  Pilots  Assocmtioh. 
David  L.  Behncke.   Prestdcnf. 


desire  to  Include  here  R  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Tennessee  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  in  their  convention  at  NashviUe, 
Tenn.,  February  19,  1943. 

The  resolution  which  follows  pays 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  my  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
James  McCord,  who  for  more  than  30 
years  has  worked  untiringly  in  the  in- 
terest of  improved  dairying  practices  in 
Tennessee: 

Whereas  this  organization  has  had  the 
pleasure  and  honor  ol  having  the  advice, 
leadership,  and  services  ol  the  Honorable  Jim 
McCoRD  tor  many  years— during  10  ol  which 
years  he  served  the  organization  as  lU  pres- 
ident, he  repr«sented  it  in  the  councils  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation  with  both  distinction 
and  honor  to  the  breeders  and  dairymen  ol 
Tennessee:  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Jm  McCotD  has 
had  the  unanimous  and  unqtiallfled  endorse- 
ment of  the  people  ol  his  PWth  Congressional 
District  In  being  nominated  and  elected  with- 
out opposition  to  Ctongress;  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  named  on  the  Ag- 
ricultural Committee  ol  the  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives, on  which  committee  he  is  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  render  distinctive 
and  meritorious  services  both  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  people  ol  his  home  State;  and 

Whereas  his  presence  In  Congress  will  re- 
flect  honor  and  distinction  to  our  renowned 
State  ol  Tennessee :  Therelore  be  It 

Resolved  by  this  organization.  That  the 
State  ol  Tennessee  and  the  Nation  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  a  man  ol  such  varied 
experiences  and  vmsuual  abilities  to  serve 
in  the  Halls  ol  Congress  and  that  the  Honor- 
able Jim  McCorb  be  felicitated  upon  this  and 
many  other  honors  that  have  come  to  him 
in  his  long  uselul  and  unselfish  llle  lor  the 
public. 


Friend  of  Dainrmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1943 
Mr.    PRIEST.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 


Secretwy  Wicktrd  Re|»Bes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday .  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  February  23, 
1943: 
Sbcretart  Wickard  Replies— Crr«8  Depa«t- 

MENT   Records   ii»   Dissentino   Prom   Mi. 

BROMFIXLO'S   BTA-ni^tXMTS 

To  the  Etorroi  or  the  New  Tokx  Timrs: 

Your  Letters  to  the  Editor  department 
carried  on  February  11  a  statement  Irom 
Louis  Bromfield  presenting  an  array  of 
charges  against  the  Oovemmenfs  manage- 
ment of  the  wartime  Jood-productlon  pro- 
gram. Since  his  outburst  Is  directed  pri- 
marily against  me,  I  would  like  to  match 
some  ol   his  statements  wltii   the  recorded 

lacts:  .    . 

1.  Mr,  Bromfield  says  "that  nothing  what- 
ever has  b?en  done  to  help  the  larmer  In 
solving  the  three  obstacles  which  prevent 
him  despite  all  the  patrlotUm  and  good  will 
in  the  world.  Irom  achieving  maximum  pro- 
duction. These  are  In  order:  skUled  Ubor. 
machinery.  lertUlzer.  and  semi-skUled  labor. 

As  early  as  September  1941— belore  the  war 
broke  out— I  warned  ol  the  prospecUve  short- 
age ol  larm  labor,  and  In  a  speech  at  New 
York  September  24.  1941.  I  said:  "I  have  an 
Idea  that  most  larmers'  sons  and  hired  men 
on  the  larms  today  can  serve  their  vmaXxj 
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best  wfarin:^  over.ills  Instewd  of  >  )ch:ilcl  unl- 
fcrii;  "  Ai  ihe  s-ame  tjme  I  ment;  iiietl  ttc 
ahcrtage  of  farm  machinery 

MEXICAN    LAROK    ADMITTn) 

Pijr'hermore  I  think  ttn  impartial  exarrl- 
naijon  of  the  record  will  sh^w  ihnt  most  of 
the  sU'ps  tiiicn  tu  alleMHU>  tJie  farm  latxir 
■Uua''on  ha-.e  been  taken  at  the  iiibtauce  of 
the  Departrr.ent  of  A^fricutt'ire  dirt-rtly  or 
Indirectly  In  July  1942  I  wpiit  to  Mexico 
_CUy^  tnd  while  there  helped  lo  negctia  e  with 
the  Mexican  C^vernmtiit  an  aRrecment 
which  permitted  the  eniry  it  Mexican  vkuik- 
ers  to  help  out  our  hard-piL's;vfd  fanners. 
This  waa  one  tf  the  fiifat  spcciac  8t«pa  taken 
to  do  .something  abcut  the  shortages  of  farm 
workers,  and  the  program  d«'veluped  ii*>  a  rt- 
sult  of  It  Included  the  movement  by  the 
Department  of  ARricuKure  of  dumestic  work- 
ers from  one  part  of  the  country  lo  a^iother. 
This  prok;rani.  In  many  areas,  enabled  the 
harvesting  of  crops  produced  in  U»42. 

On  occa.sjrjn  afu-r  occaf.ion  I  ha\e  culled  at- 
tention, publicly  and  privately,  to  the  serioua- 
lie.-*  i>f  the   farm  lab.ji   s.tu.ition 

2  Mr  E:nmflcld  says  that  "He  (the  Secre- 
tary uf  Agrlcuiturei  Is  oflerliig  no  effecti\e 
plaji  eveii  at  this  late  date,  but  only  absurdi- 
ties suvli  as  tlOO.OOO.COO  subsidies  and  dream 
Brmies  of  3,000.030  vcilu;iteer  ignorant  and 
untrained  women  a:^d  children  workers." 

I  would  liK.e  to  dLscu!-^  the  su-callect  dream 
army  first.  By  this.  I  take  It.  Mr.  Bromfield 
refers  to  our  plans  to  mcbilize  sea.sjn  work- 
ers, emergency  harvest  workers,  and  year- 
round  workers  for  agricultural  production. 
The  President  recently  approved  a  program, 
which  Is  being  submitted  to  Congress,  under 
which  we  hope  we  can  cuhnt  more  than 
3.000.000  men.  women,  and  chilrlren  for  furm 
work  In  1943,  and  we  hope  they  will  to  a  large 
extent  replace  the  loss  of  skilled  workers  and 
regular  workers.  I  realize  that  these  workers 
win  not  be  as  efTectlve  as  the  workers  that 
already  hnve  been  tnk?n  from  the  farm,  but 
I  wonder  whst  Mr  Bromfield  would  have  me 
do.  Nothing?  Or  is  it  .'<en:;ib'e  to  do  the  best 
we  can  with  the  labor  available  even  If  that 
means  the  mobllizatioa  cf  untrained  men, 
Women,  and  children? 

-^  STCnrNTS    IN    DEMAND 

Every  year  we  have  depend*  d  tipnn  millions 
Of  ■chool  boys  and  gltls  and  other  unskilled 
people  to  help  us  harvest  our  crops.  Thfy 
have  always  dune  a  mxxl  Job.  We  are  golrg 
to  try  to  get  even  more  of  these  workers  this 
year  beciuse  we  are  planning  to  produce 
more.  Mr  Bromfield  apparently  falls  to 
realize  that  we.  as  every  other  nation  In  war, 
f^nd  ourselves  short  of  manpower  aiul  there- 
fore have  to  use  nil  available  sources  if  we 
are  to  do  our  Job 

3.  Mr.  Bromlield  s  reference  to  "absurdities 
such  ad  SICOOOOOOO  subsidies"  is  supple- 
mented by  this  additional  statement:  "No 
farmer  wants  any  part  of  Mr.  Wlckard'.^ 
$100.'W)  OtX)  subsidy  •• 

I  .'-uppose  that  Mr  Bromfield  Is  referrlni;  to 
a  program  which  recently  went  to  Congress 
provldirg  for  Incentive  payments  for  In- 
creased prcMiuctl(^n  of  pennuts.  soybeans,  flax- 
setd.  and  other  war  crops. 

I  thtnic  Mr.  Bromfield  will  agree  with  me 
that  pnxluctlon  costs  for  farmers  ar?  increns- 
!ng.  due  In  laree  part  to  some  of  the  very 
factors  which  he  mentions.  Either  we  nt- 
tempt  to  offset  these  higher  costs  and  get 
Vit.ki  production  by  raiding  farm  prices  and 
■s  a  result,  celling  prices  on  food,  or  we  must 
offset  them  by  some  such  nethod  as  incentive 
peyments.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I  wotild 
be  derelict  In  my  duty  If  I  did  rot  RtteTipt 
through  payments  to  get  the  farmers  the  In- 
crea.«cd  returns  they  ne^'d  to  prcduce 

4  Knrller.  I  qvioted  from  Mr  Bromfleld's 
■tatement  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  help 
the  farmer  with  regard  to  farm  machinery 

Tlie  farm  machinery  story  Is  a  long  and. 
frvim  our  standpoint,  a  painful  one.    In  June 


1942  the  EV'partment  propofsed  n  farm-ir.a- 
chii:ery  program  fo-  the  year  b€i?innlr.K  Octo- 
ber 1.  HM2.  which  prc'pofeed  new  farm  ma- 
chinery amounting  to  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  thai  manufactured  In  1040  and  repair 
parts  amoun'.rnj;  to  a;^'prcx!»T:at  Iv  150  pcr- 
C'.nt  of  1940  This  pr(.pi>sa.l  had  been  ap- 
prove '-y  the  Farm  Marhlnerv  Branch  of  the 
War  Pre  Auction  B'ard,  but  after  c  r.siderable 
discushl.  n.  the  War  Produrtmn  Board  Itrelf 
Bj.prnvfd  a  prot:ram  under  which  the  new 
ma' hinery  manufactured  w  uld  approximate 
abou'  :»3  percent  of  1940  and  repair  parta 
at<  ut    130  percent  of  1B40 

Recently  the  War  Production  Board  ap- 
proved a  program  uider  which  the  manu- 
facture of  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
farm  machinery  manufactured  m  1940  and 
approximately  1*^7  percent  of  the  nnair  parts 
will  be  permitted  !or  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 1.  lJi.3.  althcugh  due  to  the  long  delay  the 
program  will  be  late. 

6  Mr.  Bromfield  says.  On  the  food  produc- 
tion iToni  we  lo^t  the  year  1942  and  now  we 
have  Icist  the  year  1943  because  no  practical, 
sensible  plan  hastoeen  ofTered  but  only  moun- 
tains of  questionnaires,  the  dr.if  ilnT  of  ^klKed 
farm  labor,  and  a  shortage  of  machinery  " 

So  fur  as  194:1  Is  concerned,  we  must  wait 
and  SCO.  but  I  think  the  record  shows  that 
Mr.  Bromfleld's  t.t;it«mem  that  "we  lo<it  'he 
year  1942"  Is.  as  he  would  phrase  It.  absurd 
In  1942,  for  the  third  succos'^lve  year,  the 
farmers  of  the  United  Stptes  btoke  nil  h'gh 
records  for  production  In  1942  farmers  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  hi''h  re^irds  of  1941 
by  about  12  percent  In  1P42  furn.ers  of 
the  United  States  exceed-d  production  for 
the  1935-39  period  by  27  percent 

Rn'l-tCTION    ON    FARMEJIS 

I  tliink  Mr.  Bromficld's  statement  that  we 
lost  the  year  1942  on  the  food  production 
front  is  a  reflection  upon  the  farmers  of 
this  country  who  achieved  a  record  prtduc- 
tlon  In  the  face  of  tlie  very  same  otaitacles 
that  are  causing  such  bem ming  on  Mr 
Br.  mhelds  p;irt. 

6  Mr  oromfield  says:  "No  fit^'ires  are 
given  out  concerning  the  soybeans  that  can- 
not be  n^.arketed  because  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  urged  farmers  la.st  year  to 
plni't  more  soybean.'-  ne  overli  i  krd  the  fact 
that  there  \a  a  limit  to  the  c.paclty  of  soy- 
bean processing  plants." 

Mr.  Bromlield  s  stawnunt  that  In  urging 
farmers  to  plant  more  si'vbeans  In  1942  I 
overlooked  the  fact  thut  there  1b  a  limit 
to  the  capacity  of  soybean  plants  also  Is 
not  true. 

The  ri>partnient  propostd  a  fat.s  and  oils 
program  in  March  1942,  hiid  at  that  time 
Dr.  F.  F  Elliott  of  the  Bureau  of  A^irlcultural 
Economcs  headed  a  committee  which  called 
a'.tentlon  to  tiie  fact  tiuit  the  .soybean  proc- 
essing capacity  would  not  be  able  to  crush 
the  incieased  acrcat^e  called  for  in  our  pro- 
duction program  At  the  time  the  program 
lor  increased  production  of  soybeans  was 
drawn  plans  were  made  to  ship  s-ytx-ans  to 
the  South  at  d  to  other  areas  where  there 
might  l>e  excess  processing  capacity.  Thus 
lar  contracts  have  been  signed  to  crush  more 
than  12. COO. 000  bushels  of  s.  ybeans  In  plants 
that  ordinarily  crush  cottonseed  or  peanuts, 
and  aridtiioiial  quantities  will  be  crushed  out 
of  the  soybean  area  as  the  beans  are  harvested. 

7  Mr  Bromneld  says  that  "no  nitrogen 
feitili/.er  Is  available,  and  other  fertilizers 
become  more  and  more  dilBcult  to  obtain  " 

Our  records  Indicate  that  we  will  have  440.- 
000  tons  of  nitrogen  for  the  1942  43  sea.son 
as  compared  with  420,000  tors  for  the  con- 
tinental United  States  In  the  1941  42  seastm, 
Mr  Bromfield  mleht  ask  why  v.e  do  not  have 
more  nitrates  for  farmer  .  There  are  two 
reasons 

In  order  to  have  more  nitrate  we  would 
either  have  to  taiie  slapping  away  from  tlie 


suoply  lines  for  our  armed  forces  In  order  to 
br;n!j  In  nitrate  Ircm  Chile,  or  we  would 
have  to  take  n'.trocen  away  from  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives. 

REPAIR  PARTS  AVAaABI  E 

8  Mr  Bromfield  says.  "Even  to  get  a  spare 
nut  or  bolt  it  is  necessary  for  a  ftirmer  lo 
spend  long  hcurs  cf  his  precictL^  time  ftlUng 
cut  fcriiuj.  traveling  miles  on  prtclous  rubber, 
and  then  waiting  weeks  before  the  nut  or  bolt 
lit  obtainable 

Again  Mr  Bromfield  Is  In  error.  Farmers 
are  not  required  to  ail  cut  forms  before  pur- 
chasing material  for  ordinary  repairs  such  as 
i.uls  and  bolUi  When  they  aie  available 
these  materials  may  be  sold  by  the  hardware 
Stores  and  other  stores  without  restriction 
or  form  filling. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  frankly  that  I  have 
made  mistakes  and  that  I  will  make  others 
as  time  goes  en.  My  capacity  as  a  public 
official  also  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  do 
Inblst  that  I  know  something  about  furnnr.g 
and  that  I  km.w  what  farmers  arc  up  against 
With  regard  to  production  In  1943.  As  a 
farmer,  1  am  face  to  face  with  some  of  the 
diiBculties  Mr  Bromfield  mentions,  and  frcm 
the  rec^tles8  nature  of  his  charges  1  um  con- 
fident I  knew  more  about  the  actual  s.iuu- 
llon  at  both  ends  of  the  line  than  he  does. 

Mr  Bionifleld  sfiys  that  he  has  heard  "good, 
honest,  patriotic  farmers  '  say  that  they  were 
all  ri^;lu  and  they  v.ould  eat.  and  that  when 
the  City  people  did  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
"maybe  Washlngtcn  will  do  something  about 
the  situation.  ' 

I  do  not  believe  this  represents  the  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  of  farmers,  and  the  ma- 
J  rity  are  go<xl,  honest,  and  patriotic  farm- 
ers The  farmers  of  this  coui.try  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  pr.duclng  enough  for  tiiem- 
selves  and  their  families.  As  they  have  al- 
ways done,  they  want  to  prcduce  enough  for 
the  country  and.  above  all,  enough  to  feed 
our  soldiers  and  win  this  war.  Speaking  from 
my  experience  as  a  farmer  and  my  experience 
lu  Washington.  I  know  that  despite  all  the 
clifliculties  thus  far  experienced,  aiid  the  un- 
known dUBcuItles  which  lie  In  the  future, 
farmers  will  respond  to  their  Nation's  call  to 
produce  all  they  can. 

Cl-ATrDE    R.    WiCKARO, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
W.\SHiNCTON,  February  17,  1943. 


"Today  on  Confresj  There  Liei  Heavy 
the  Greatest  Responsibility  in  Ail  Its 
Long  and  Great  History" — James 
Truslow  Adams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or   CALlrOHNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  timely  nature  of  the  subject 
which  he  discu.s^es.  I  offer  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congke5sio:.al  Record  a  letter 
whicil  I  have  just  received  from  Mr. 
James  Truslow  Adams  of  Souihport, 
Conn.,  a  letter,  the  reading  of  which  will 
be  very  helpful.  I  feel  quite  certain,  to  the 
meml)ership  of  this  body  who  will  so  soon 
be  called  upon  to  consider  lepi.slatively 
the  President's  unprecedented  Exec  alive 
order  limiting  salaries. 
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Mr.   Adams'  letter,  aptly   entitled  "A 
Fircbell  in  the  Night."  follows: 

A   rmiBEU.    IN   TH-    NICHT 

Hon     Bextrand   W     GtAaHAKT. 

Woii.ie  Office  Building.  Wa>'hington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Concrissmah  Gearhaet:  In  1820 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  cf  the  passage  of  the 
Ml8s<  url  compromise  that  it  etartled  him  like 
"a  ftrebell  in  the  night  '  It  did  »o  because 
lu  brazen  tcngue  rang  out  the  news  that  a 
great  national  and  constitutional  crisis  was 
apprcaichlng 

CXcupled  with  war  and  endeavoring  to 
unify  our  effort  to  win  It,  we  Americans  cf 
t(.<lay  have  again  t)een  startled  by  a  urebell 
In  the  night."  the  amazing  letter  of  the 
President  to  Chairman  Douchton  of  the  Ways 
8;id  Mean?  Committee  of  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives To  many  it  appears  as  one  of  the 
mott  pernicious  and  dangerous  communica- 
tions ever  transmitted  from  the  Executive  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  government.  It  Is 
of  vital  importance  to  every  American,  but  In 
part  Its  contents  are  the  more  Immediate 
and  primary  concern  cf  Cungrois.  and  in  part 
of  the  citizens  themselves. 

It  Is  for  Congress  to  consider  its  economic 
Implications  The  limitation  of  all  Incomes, 
net  after  taxes,  to  $25,000  is  not  anti- 
Inflationary  That  has  been  shown.  It  is 
not  a  new  revenue  measure,  for  Colin  F. 
Stam.  expert  of  the  joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  reports 
that  oCBcial  Trea.^ury  figures  chow  that  it  will 
result  in  a  loss  of  $110,000,000  of  taxes  to  the 
Treasury.  Such,  and  other  technical  finan- 
cial problems  are  In  the  domain  of  cur 
elected  representatives  In  both  the  Houses. 

What  concerns  the  citizen  is  the  appeal  In 
the  letter  to  class  hatred  when  the  need  of 
the  tun  :  Is  for  unity;  its  misleading  sugges- 
tions, such  as  that  anyone  in  the  Nation  Is 
now  getting  a  net  salary  of  $500,000;  its  com- 
parison of  such  a  falsely  assumed  Income 
With  that  of  the  $600  of  a  soldier,  whereas 
nothing  Is  suceested  as  to  the  Inequity  of 
real  Income  of  labor  at  home  In  safety  as 
contrasted  with  the  pay  of  the  soldier  at 
the  front;  its  plan  of  coddling  home  labor 
at  the  expen.>-es  of  the  soldier  who  risks  his 
life  and  the  executive  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  Invention  and  for  organizing  the 
vast  turn-over  of  industry  from  civilian  to 
military  use;  Its  demagogic  and  alliterative 
appeal  In  such  a  phra.se  as  "coupon  clipper" 
when  the  Treasury  Is  appealing  to  all  to 
fc-come  'coupon  clippers';  in  a  word.  Its 
setting  of  class  against  class  by  means  of 
misrepresentation  to  many  of  those  who  will 
read  It  without  knowledge 

Above  all.  however,  the  letter  Is  the  con- 
cern of  the  citizen  because  of  Its  open  threat 
to  our  whole  form  of  government  which  has 
been  ba.sed  on  the  separation  of  powers. 
The  theory  of  that  separation  has  been  well 
understood,  as  balanced  between  the  exec- 
utive, the  judicial,  and  the  legislative  de- 
partments. Today  the  President,  owing  In 
part  to  his  unexampled  years  of  tenure  of 
ofHce.  has  made  not  only  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  but  also  a  great  majority  of 
all  Federal  Judges  his  appointees.  Congress, 
for  a  while,  largely  abdicated  Its  functions, 
which  It  handed  over  not  merely  to  the 
Executive  but  to  his  petty  minions,  the  de- 
visers of  rules  in  Innumerable  t)oards  and 
commissions 

The  President  asked  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion limiting  Incomes  to  $25,000.  Congress 
disapproved  and  declined  to  pass  any  such 
law.  Then  the  President,  making  use  of  a 
▼erbal  loophole,  which  leaders  of  Congress 
had  been  assured  he  would  not  use  for  the 
purpose,  made  his  own  law  by  "Executive  de- 
cree." Now  he  tells  Congress  he  will  "re- 
scind" his  decree  If  they  will  pass  the  law 
he  demands.  Already  largely  In  control  of 
the  courts,  having  assumed  many  of  the 
functions  of  Congress,  he  now  publicly  Inti- 


mates that  he  has  the  whip  hand  over  that 
body  which  Is  to  do  his  bidding,  or  else. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  reactions  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  were,  but  I  believe  that 
that  of  the  average  old-fashioned  real  Ameri- 
can, conversant  with  the  history  and  theory  of 
government  of  his  coimtry.  was  that  he  had 
been  slapped  In  the  face  "What  Is  the  use". 
he  asked  himself,  "of  electing  nearly  500 
Members  of  a  Congrecs.  at  a  salary  of  $10  000 
a  year  each,  to  legislate  for  us.  If  their  wishes 
are  flouted,  on  the  one  hand,  and  they  are 
merely  told,  on  the  other,  how  to  vote,  by  one 
man?"  If  the  Executive  can  control  the 
courts  and  the  Congress,  then  what  are  we 
fighting  this  war  for? 

Other  peoples,  with  far  longer  political  ex- 
perience and  as  much  love  of  liberty  as  our 
own,  are  thinking  the  same  thoughts  A  few 
years  ago  a  lord  chief  Justice  of  England 
wrote  in  his  book,  the  New  Despotism,  that— 
•  Of  all  methods  of  administration,  that  Is 
worst  whereby  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  set  of  persons  while  public  responsibility 
belongs  to  another.  •  •  *  It  Is  a  method. 
as  all  experience  shows,  well  calculated  to 
encourage  the  performance  of  acts  which 
either  set  of  persons,  if  they  had  both  the 
responsibility  and  the  power,  would  be  astute 
to  avoid." 

Recently  another  Englishman  has  written 
that— 

"Next  to  the  supreme  calamities  of  aban- 
doning the  Christian  religion,  or  defeat  in 
war.  none  could  be  greater  than  that  Britain 
and  America  should  become  regimented 
nations.  The  lights  would  Indeed  go  out.  A 
mcriciful  Providence  has  given  the  Americans 
a  sense  of  the  dangers.  But  In  Britain  there 
Is  cause  for  anxiety  The  nation  must  beware 
lest  the  deadly  Influence  of  some  un-English 
creeds  sap  our  strength." 

As  we  In  America  indeed  so  blessed  by 
Providence?  Are  we  so  sure  of  our  future? 
i  Are  we  too  sure?  When  we  hear  the  "flrebell 
I  in  the  night."  are  we  to  turn  over  and  go  to 
1  sleep,  murmuring  "Its  not  my  house."  or  rise 
j  and  gird  ourselves  to  ftght  what  may  yet  be- 
1  come  a  conflagration  that  shall  consume  all 
I  which  we  have  held  dear? 
I  As  Individual  citizens  we  cannot  all  write 
letters  or  articles.  We  cannot  march  en 
masse  to  Washington.  We  have  elected  our 
Members  of  Congress— Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives alike— to  leglslat3  wisely  but,  above 
all.  we  count  on  theui  to  preserve  those  In- 
stitutions for  us  and  our  children  which  In 
the  past  have  made  America  free  and  great. 
Today  on  Congress  there  lies  heavy  the  great- 
est responsibility  possibly  in  all  Its  long  and 
great  history.    On  It  alon'^  can  we  count. 

I  have  done  my  modest  best  both  by  written 
and  also  many  unwritten  words,  to  maintain 
unity  and  to  forward  the  national  effort  for 
victory.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  but  there 
are  occasions  so  momentotis  that  they  force  a 
man  to  speak  even  when  he  would  rather 
keep  silence.  I  cannot  assume  to  speak  for 
all  America,  but  I  am  confident  that  I  do 
speak  for  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
Americans  than  perhaps  even  Congress  Itself 
realizes,  when,  with  all  the  fervor  of  pa- 
triotism I  possess.  I  beg  the  Members  of  that 
body  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  citi- 
zens who  have  elected  them  to  their  posts 
of  responsibility  and  national  duty,  to  resume 
Into  their  own  hands  those  powers  which  are 
theirs  under  our  form  of  government  and 
which,  duly  exercised,  can  alone  preserve  us 
as  a  nation  of  free,  self-governing,  and  self- 
respecting  men. 

We  still  have  the  right  of  petition,  and  this 
is  the  petition  which  I  am  convinced  is  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  millions  of  your  con- 
stituents, "Win  us  freedom  by  victory  over 
our  enemies;  and  preserve  that  freedom 
afterward  by  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men  and  minions." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamzs  Tkuslow  Adams. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  wrw  TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATniS 

Monday,  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HAIX.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  indication  of  the  deep 
concern  that  is  becoming  evident  among 
the  friends  of  aviation  as  a  result  of  the 
effort  being  made  to  strip  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  these  critical  times  of  all  jurisdiction 
over  civil  and  commercial  aviation  and 
place  it  in  a  new  and  untried  committe, 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks,  under 
the  leave  granted  to  me.  a  well  consid- 
ered viewpoint  expressed  by  David  Law- 
rence in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
Friday,  February  26,  1943. 
House  Fight  Skin  Harming  Air  Indcstrt — 
PoLmcAL  Football  Likely  to  Follow  Com- 
mittej:  Shifts 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
With  all  the  Importance  that  civil  avia- 
tion has  achieved  already  and  Is  likely  to  at- 
tain In  the  post-war  world,  some  overwaloua 
though  weU-meanlng  friends  of  aviation  have 
started  a  controversy  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  can  hardly  result  In  any 
benefit  to  the  industry  or  to  the  progress 
of  aviation  itself. 

The  plan  brought  forward  is  to  create  a 
separate  committee  in  the  House  devoted  to 
civil  aviation  which  now  is  handled  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
•Commerce.  Such  a  new  committee  would 
no1w.of  course,  encroach  on  the  handling  of 
mintary  and  naval  aviation  by  the  House 
Military  and  Naval  Committees  but  would 
endeavor  to  separate  civil  aviation  from  con- 
sideration along  with  other  forms  of  trana- 

portatlon 

If  the  war  has  demonstrated  one  thing  It 
Is  the  unfortunate  effect  of  the  peacetUne  ten- 
dency to  overdepartmentallze  and  thus  sep- 
arate functions  that  ought  to  be  coordinated 
or  unified.  There  is  a  difference  between 
specialization  within  limits  under  unified  su- 
pervision and  the  grant  of  coordinate  author- 
ity to  a  unit  which  then  becomes  responsibl* 
to  no  general  command.  If  anything  there 
is  more  and  more  need  to  Integrate  related 
units  under  a  single  head  so  as  to  get  tha 
proper  interplay  between  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  a  subcom- 
mittee on  civil  aviation  has  been  created 
which  specializes  In  aviation,  but  the  work 
of  this  arm  of  transportation  is  reviewed  In 
the  light  of  experience  with  other  forms  of 
transportation— an  excellent  arrangement. 

"What  will  happen  if  a  separate  committee 
in  the  House  on  Civil  Aviation  Is  created?" 
was  the  question  asked  of  Chairman  Lia. 
Democrat,  of  California,  who  has  presided  so 
long  over  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  replied,  "you  will  be 
throwing  away  the  benefits  of  more  than  20 
years  of  Intimate  experience.  The  committee 
on  Intrastate  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  the  perspec- 
tive which  experience  can  give  and  which  the 
aviation  mdustry  needs  If  its  proWema  are 
to  be  handled  with  sympthy  and  understand- 
ing. That  committee  knows  what  ha*  been 
happening  not  only  yesterday  or  last  year  but 
ever  since  aviation  started.  It  knows  what 
the  ftindamental  needs  and  problems  axe;  it 
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knows  enough  not  to  be  carried  away  by  some 
passing  eveut  of  the  iiicmeiit. 

8T  ABILITY    NEEDED 

"In  the  second  place,  If  a  separate  com- 
mittee on  this  cue  subject  Is  created,  you 
will  be  Inviting  a  rash  of  legislative  activity 
which  can  do  great  harm  to  the  Industry. 
Before  the  Industry's  probU-ms  were  fully  con- 
solidated Into  one  place  in  1938.  civil  avia- 
tion was  gravely  harmed  by  constant  new 
legislation  and  legislative  proposals  Since 
then  It  has  received  the  stability  that  h;i8 
permitted  sound  growth.  But  if  a  new  com- 
mittee be  established  with  nothing  else  to 
do,  there  la  the  greatest  dant^er  that  t'.ls 
Industry  will  be  In  a  perpetual  Investigation, 
with  perpetual  leglflallve  a"tlvlty  keeping  It 
perpetually  on  our  doorsteps 

"In  the  third  place.  If  a  new  committee  Is 
established,  you  will  lose  the  greatest  bene- 
Ots  cf  the  coordination  of  transport  policy 
which  we  gain  through  one  tranrDortallori 
committee  of  the  House  This  lndu«!try  Is 
rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  It  i»  HI 
encounter  many  of  the  pume  types  of  pn  b- 
lems  which  other  mcdes  of  transport  have 
encountered.  In  such  matters  as  regulation 
of  rates,  issuance  of  securities,  relations  be- 
tween contract  and  common  carriers,  merc;- 
ers  and  consolidations.  It  Is  essential  that 
this  industry  be  treated  on  a  fair  basis,  as 
compared  with  the  treatment  to  other  car- 
riers, that  tested  and  tried  fundamentals  of 
policy  be  applied  to  it.  that  we  avo;d  some 
detour  into  the  speculative  areas  of  un- 
precedented controls. 

CLASH     OF    INTEREST 

"Problems  sucn  as  the.se  are  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  future  so  far  as  air  transporta- 
tion Is  ccncerncd  If  you  do  not  maintain 
some  consistency  with  the  treatment  found 
sound  m  other  modes  of  transport,  you  may 
ruin  the  avatlon  Industry  in  Its  dealings  with 
It.")  competitors.  Morec  vi  r  If  you  set  up  a 
separate  committee  It  Is  Inevitable  that  you 
will  promote  a  clash  of  Interest  as  between 
the  several  modi-a  of  transportation 

"You  will  subject  the  aviation  Industry  to 
attacks  from  powerful  surface  Intere.'^ts  which 
today  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  can  ard  does  control  and  pre- 
vent, as  our  experience  with  the  Tiansporta- 
tlon  Act  of  1940  demonstrates  " 

Tlie  is.'ue  's  to  be  voted  up<in  In  the  House 
next  week  and  at  last  report  the  Republicans, 
who  originally  wore  among  tho  enthiisia^its 
behind  the  proposal,  were  t)e^lnnlng  to  .see 
that  no  construe' ive  purpose  would  be  served 
bv  mnklnjj  the  aviation  Industry  the  football 
of  politics. 


Ruml  Plan  as  a  Post- War  Safeguard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  I.  1943 

CORPORATIONS  AS  WELL  AH  INDIVIDUALS  SHOt'IJ) 
BE  PLACED  rPON  A  PAT  -  AS- YOU-GO  BASIS  AS 
OtTIINE)    IN   THE   OHIGINAL   RUML   PLAN 

Mr.  CETJ.fr.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vantages of  paying  the  income  tax  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  both  psychologi- 
cally and  for  purposes  of  bt^tter  fiscal 
management,  have  been  set  forth  at 
great  length  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  carefully.  The  main  objec- 
tion so  far  advanced  to  this  plan  is  that 
the  Treasury  would  lose  some  revenue 
and  that  taxpayers  wouid  be  forgiven 
some  tax  liabilities.    A  careful  analysis  of 


the  situation,  however,  shows  that  any 
incidental  Ic-s  to  the  Treasury  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  better  tax  collections 
and  collection  methods,  without  increas- 
ing the  burden  on  this  account  to  any 
taxpayer.  In  other  words,  the  Fedt^ral 
Trea.sury  would  lose  no  revenue  and  the 
taxpayers  of  our  Nation  would  be  on  a 
current  basis,  which  would  eliminate  in- 
come-tax debt  and  do  it  without  los.*;  of 
revenue  and  with  no  additional  burden 
on  any  taxpayer. 

If  the  Government  would  not  lo,«e  any 
revenue  thiouKh  the  operation  of  the 
Ruml  plan,  neither  would  the  taxpayers 
as  a  unit  save  any  tax' s  by  it.  The 
Ruml  plan  would  not  in  tho  long  run 
forgive  the  whole  body  of  taxpayers  any 
taxes  whatever;  it  wotild  merely  affect  to 
some  extent  the  individual!  incidence  of 
taxes.  It  merely  chan';ts  the  ba.sis  of 
a'^'^^es.sment  on  each  'uxpay.^r  from  his 
1942  income  to  his  1943  income. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  would 
not  lose  any  money  is  difficult  for  many 
per-^ons  to  grasp.  However,  it's  merely 
turning  the  cloclc  forward — or,  In  this 
case,  the  whole  calendar  forward. 

Take  any  period  of  years  and  divide  it 
up  in  groups  of  5  years,  10  years,  or  50 
years,  the  Government  will  collect  trx  s 
for  that  number  of  years  and  collect 
them  each  year.  It  does  not  matter  how 
the  years  are  labeled  on  the  calendar. 
In  the  coming  5  years,  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  the  Gnrrnmrnt  collects  ti^x^s 
on  incomes  of  1942-3-4-5-6.  as  under  the 
pre';ent  system — or  on  the  incomes  of 
1943-4-5-6-7.  as  under  the  propcsed 
system.  The  Government  is  interested 
in  totals,  total  national  income.  The 
average  total  over  a  series  of  years  would 
yield  probably  higher  ttixcs  under  the 
proposed  system  than  the  existing  one. 

We  all  remember  the  farm  foreclosures 
and  general  records  of  business  ii  the 
early  twent'es  and  after  1929;  the  men 
who  lost  their  farms,  busines.'^es.  and  sav- 
ings because  values  fell  while  debts  re- 
mained the  same,  hence  there  is  no  need 
to  dramatize  the  situation.  We  all  re- 
member hkewise  previous  wartime  earn- 
ln!:s  and  recos'nize  the  wi.sdom  of  the 
merchant  and  banker  who  made  people 
pay  up  currently. 

After  this  war  is  over  there  will  doubt- 
le.ss  be  a  strong  veterans'  lobby,  followed 
by  a  demand  for  forgivene.ss  of  the  ac- 
crued tax«\s  charged  against  the  soldier. 
The  amount  involved  will  be  small  and 
the  demand  will  have  much  merit,  hence 
will  probably  be  granted.  As  soon  as  that 
is  done,  other  organized  groups  like  war 
workers  may  likewise  demand  a  forgive- 
ness of  accrued  taxes.  Of  course,  this 
demand  will  be  without  merit,  consider- 
ing the  great  disparity  bf>tween  a  .sol- 
dier's pay  and  a  war  worker's  pay,  yet 
Congress  may  probably  bow  to  such  or- 
ganized demands  and  write  cff  hundreds 
of  mill  ons  in  tax  claims.  The  rest  of  the 
taxpayers  will  be  pursued  relentles.^>ly. 

It  is  significant  that  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Accountants  recently  con.'iid- 
ered  the  Ruml  plan  in  ILs  entirety  and 
were  requested  for  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Treasury  would  lose  any 
money.    These  accountants  state: 

Since  the  United  Slater  Trr.isury  operates 
on  a  cush  receipts  basis,  tiure  li.  In  our  opln- 
uo  reason  to  suppose  that  the  receipts 
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from  taxation  of  Individuals  In  1943  44  would 
be  any  less  U  the  pay-as-you-go  system  were 
adopted  than  on  the  present  ba^is  Furthft- 
more.  over  a  long  period  of  years  It  1.=;  Ukily 
that  the  Income  of  this  country  wUl  mcrease 
and  the  receipts  under  the  pay-as-you-go 
system  would  be  greater  with  the  same  tax 
rates  than  under  the  present  system. 

If  the  wi.sdom  of  adopting  such  a  plan 
for  individual  income  taxpayers  is  so  ob- 
vious it  is  equally  true  that  the  same 
treatment  .should  be  accorded  to  corpo- 
rations in  paying  their  income  taxes. 

Corporations  are  not  the  ultimate  ben- 
eficiaries of  corporate  income.  Corpora- 
tions receive  Income  for  the  bemfit  of 
their  stockholders.  Under  existing  laws, 
corporation-;  no  lonrer  dare  accumulate 
any  sub.stantial  part  of  the  net  income 
remaining  to  them  after  the  payment  of 
normal  taxes;  except  such  portion  as  is 
reinvested  in  plant  facilities.  expan.'=ion, 
and  so  forth.  Examination  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  large  corporations  in  this 
country  in  this  respect  over  the  last  6 
years — that  is.  since  January  1936 — will 
disclose  that  the  income  retained  by 
them  and  not  distributed  to  stockholders 
is  relatively  a  very  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  their  total  net  income  than 
In  any  preceding  period. 

Most  corporations  are  now  dependent 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  war  work. 
When  the  war  ccai;cs.  their  incomes  will 
drop,  and  they  will  not  simply  be  thrown 
into  the  red:  they  will  be  plunged  into 
the  red.  Whenever  this  occurs,  if  they 
h.iive  stagirering  tax  bills  for  the  previous 
year,  many  of  them  will  be  forced  to  close 
down  because  they  simply  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  their  enormous  pay  rolls 
and  pay  their  unprecedented  back  taxes, 
du.inE;  the  readjustment  period  from 
wartime  work  to  peacetime  wurk. 

Here  is  a  typical  letter  received  from 
an  employer: 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  tfte  tax 
situation  and  desire  to  urge  that  if  the  Ruml 
plan  Is  adopted  In  Its  proposed  form.  11  should 
be  made  to  apply  to  the  employer  as  well  as 
to  the  salaried  employee  The  employer 
should  be  permitted  to  pay  mcnthly  or  quar- 
te'ly  out  of  his  earnings  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

The  case  of  our  company  Illustrates  the 
need  for  some  such  program  of  taxation,  and 
we  believe  It  Is  typical  of  many  such  concerns. 

This  company  Is  engaged  fully  In  war  pro- 
duction The  lnc!e,-\sing  of  our  protluction 
entails  large  expenditures  for  exptiiilve  ma- 
chinery R!id  expansion  of  our  plant. 

It  thf>  war  should  end  suddenly  and  we 
should  be  recjuirecl  to  pay  our  Income  taxes 
on  the  pi'-ceclinr  year  It  will  take  all  of  our 
pn  fits  to  pay  the  income  taxes  and  we  will 
have  nothing  left  except  our  plant  and  equip- 
ment set  up  for  war  prLKlucUcn  It  will  be 
practically  valueless  for  any  Cher  purpose, 
and  our  original  capital  together  with  cur 
earmncs  will  be  tied  up  In  a  worthless  plant. 
Under  the  present  set-up,  we  see  nothing  but 
banicruptcy  nh'  ad  wIit.  tl:p  war  ends  If  a 
piogram  could  be  worked  out  along  the  lines 
of  the  Ruml  plan,  it  would  permit  us  to  pay 
Inccme  taxes  out  of  our  current  earninps. 
The  Government  will  be  the  gainer  In  the 
long  run.  We  wuuld  like  to  enlarge  our  plant 
With  the  addition  of  much  more  required 
equipment  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
armc?d  forces,  but  it  is  simply  impcsfible  to 
expand  our  production  and  Invest  additional 
capital  when  we  knew  that  the  plant  and  its 
equipment  will  be  of  practically  no  valu« 
when  the  war  ends  If  the  Ocvcrnment  haa 
to  le\7  upon  and  take  over  the  plant  f' :  in- 
come taxes  due  wheu  the  final  settlemeut  If 
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made,  there  will  be  a  loss  to  the  Government 
as  well  as  a  loss  of  our  entire  capital  invest- 
ment. 

This  Is  such  a  serious  matter  to  this  con- 
cern and  to  similar  establishments  through- 
out the  country  that  we  urge  upon  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  the  adoption  of  the 
Ruml  plan  In  such  form  that  it  will  apply  to 
the  employer  and  the  manufacturer  of  war 
products  and  we  feel  that  It  should  be  en- 
acted speedily  so  that  we  can  properly  deter- 
mine our  future  course. 

The  Situation  undoubtedly  applies  to 
many  small  corporations,  partnerships, 
and  individual  employers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  adoption  of  the  Ruml  plan  in  the 
case  of  corporations  would  definitely 
meet  w  hat  seems  to  be  the  two  main  ob- 
jections so  far  advanced  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

The  Treasury  says  that  the  death  of  an 
individual  taxpayer  would  mean  a  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Theoret- 
ically, at  least,  a  corporation  never 
dies-^at  least  so  long  as  it  is  solvent  and 
making  money. 

Secondly,  corporations  are  large  pools 
out  of  which  the  Government  can  collect 
very  cheaply  and  easily  large  sums  of 
taxes.  Put  on  a  current  basis,  these 
sums  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  at  a  time  when  its  re- 
quirements are  most  urgent.  Likewise, 
it  would  enable  corporations  to  pay  these 
heavy  taxes  out  of  current  earnings  and 
therefore  best  able  to  meet  their  tax  ob- 
hgations. 

Without    the    benefit    of    legislation, 
manv  corporations  are  at  present  trying 
to  provide  for  tax  obligations  out  of  their 
current  earnings  by  the  purchase  of  tax 
warrants.     These  warrants  are  bought 
periodicallv  during  the  year  as  employers 
estimate  what  their  tax  obligations  will 
be.    Would  it  not  simplify  things  very 
greatly  for  tlie  Treasui-y  Department  to 
apply  these  sums  used  in  the  purchase 
of  tax  warrants  to  the  current  tax  obli- 
gations of  the  employer?     It  would  cer- 
tainly eliminate  a  great  deal  of  book- 
keeping, records,  printing',  and  other  ex- 
pen.ses.    So   far   nobody    has   advanced 
any   sound   basic   objections   to   placing 
corporations  on  the  same  footing  with 
individuals  in  paying  th-ir  income  taxes. 


Address  of  Mr.  William  E.  Leahy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIES 

Monday,  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
very  splendid  speech  dehvered  by  Mr. 
William  E.  Leahy,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  February  4.  1943.  before  the  Washing- 
ton Cosmopolitan  Club,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Leahy  was  presented  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  and  Citation  award 
by  this  club,  which  award  is  annually 


conferred  upon  the  citizen  performing 
the  most  outstanding  civic  service  during 
the  year.  This  medal  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Leahy  in  recognition  of  his  devotion 
to  duty  as  director  of  selective  service 
for  the  Dlstict  of  Columbia: 

Dr.  Biggs,  most  surely  It  would  impinge 
upon  hypocrisy  if  I  did  not  say  I  am  most 
signally  honored  by  this  conferral  upon  me 
of    the    Distinguished     Service    Medal     and 
citation  of  this  great  civic  group  who  have 
gathered    themselves    together    in    the    Cos- 
mopolitan Club  of  Washington.  D,  C.    I  ac- 
cept this  honor  so  graciously  bestowed,  with 
full  appreciation  of  its  implications  and  sin- 
cere humility  In  the  conviction  of  my  own 
unworthlness  of  it£  rec«ptlGn.    The  ccntribu- 
tlon  which  I  have  tried  to  make  in  this  awful 
hour  of  our  Nation "s  crisis  has  boen  so   in- 
sienificant  In  comparison  with  the  utter  sac- 
rifice so  many  others  have  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  our  country's  freedom  that  In  retrospect 
the  thought  occurs  that  In  justice  It  should  go 
unnoticed.     My  poor  effort  has  been   as  the 
tiny  ray  a  little  candle  casts  to  shine  in  that 
brilliant  effulgence  reflected  from  the  united 
response  to  the  call  of  patriotism  made  by 
our  people,  a  people  who  knew  that  today  the 
destiny  cf  aU  civilized  life  Itself  as  translated 
Into  our  democratic  processes  hangs  In  a  peril- 
ous balance  and  that  all  democracy  Is  look- 
ing anxiously  to  us.  the  people  of  America,  to 
see  that  the  torch  of  liberty  still  held  high 
aloft    shall    never    be    extinguished    or    even 
diminished  in  the  light  it  sheds  as  the  world  s 
last    hope    of    decency    and    of    honor.      My 
tribute  Is  to  all  those  who  have  accomplished 
such  remarkable  and  unselfish  work  In  the 
administration  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem—to that  army  of  cur  citizenry  who  now 
for  over  2  years  of  the  effective  operation  of 
the  law  have  toiled  voluntarily  and  without 
compensation.    Mv  tribute  is  to  the  members 
of  our  6.500  local  boards  and  our  boards  of 
appeal,  who  have  seen   the  dusk   gather  in 
their  offices,  factories,  and  on  their  farms  after 
a  day's  work  has  already  been  finished,  only 
to  travel  through  the  heat  of  a  hot  summer's 
night  or  the  cold  of  a  winter's  storm,  to  their 
local  boards   and   there   for   hours   carefully 
study  and  analyze  millions  of  questionnaires, 
each   to  determine   in   his   own    oath-bound 
conscience  the  correct  classification  cf  regis- 
trants subject  to  selection  for  service  in  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country. 

My  tribute  is  to  those  thousand.s  of  Ai-neri- 
can  lawyers  who  again  voluntarily  and  with- 
out compensation  dedicate  to  Selective  Serv- 
ice the  prime  of  their  professional  skill  and 
experience  in  acting  as  advisers  or  appeal 
agents  for  registrants,  to  aid  them  In  cor- 
rectly filling  out  those  millions  of  question- 
naires or  InformlnfT  them  of  the  law  and  its 
regulations  in  order  that  they  mny  know 
their  rights  and  exercise  them  in  the  truly 
democratic  administration  of  this  m.ost  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  legislation. 

My  tribute  Is  to  those  thou-'ands  of  Ameri- 
can doctors  who  have  toiled  so  generously 
for  hours  in  our  hospitals  and  in  their  of- 
fices, examining  registrants  In  their  prelim- 
inary tests,  again  vcluntarlly  and  without 
compensation,  giving  so  liberally  of  their 
busy  hours  and  from  their  patients  that  the 
machinery  of  Selective  Service  might  move 
on  inexorably  toward  its  objective,  the  pro- 
duction of  an  efBcient  complement  to  our 
armed  forces  with  a  minimum  rebound  upon 
our  civilian  population  in  the  tax-paying 
bracket  when  this  war  is  won.  To  all  of  these 
men  our  city  and  our  Nation  owes  a  debt  of 
genuine  gratitude  and  of  thanks.  Their 
names  will  perhaps  never  be  known  and  their 
fame  never  written,  but  one  day  when  history 
writes  across  the  page  of  time  the  deeds  of 
the  humble  and  the  poor,  someone.  I  hope, 
will  dip  his  pen  in  the  ethereal  blue  of  that 
canopy  which  tents  our  country  and  write 
high  amid  the  stars  at  least  the  results  ol 


their  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  achieve- 
ment. ^  ,- 

And  then,  too,  my  tribute  is  to  the  mothers 
of  our  boys,  those  grand,  those  courageous, 
those  noble  women  who  suffer  in  silence  as 
they  stand  beside  the  train  or  the  btis  whUe 
their  sons  are  leaving,  for  what,  where,  why. 
who  knows?  Does  one  of  them  quesUon? 
Does  one  ask  why?  Alone,  so  alone  she 
stands.  No  hysteria.  Just  alone,  a  good-bye. 
a  wave  ol  the  hand,  and  then  the  dew  which 
sorrow  chills  upon  an  aching  heart  melts 
into  a  teardrop  on  her  kerchief,  as  she  sobs, 
silently.  But  her  heart  Is  strong,  riesh  of 
her  flesh,  blood  of  her  blood,  life  of  her  life, 
he  goes.  Just  another  soldier.  Just  another 
sailor;  but  the  great  heart  of  our  American 
mother  Is  big  enough  to  give  and  then  big 
enough  to   take.     God   bless  our   American 

mother. 

And  lastly  my  tribute  is  to  our  boys     Day 
after  day  they  go.     There  somebody's  sweet- 
heart stands.     He  loves  her  so.    To  him  the 
mists  of  yesterday,  just  before  they  lifted, 
wafted  a  halo  above  her  brow,  but  he  must  go. 
And    there's    that    wife,    that    sister,    father, 
friends.   It's  all   the  same,     A  kiss,   a   hand 
shake,  and  they  are  off.    They  are  off  to  do 
the  toughest  Job  which  history  will  ever  re- 
cord.   They  are  off  in  the  privilege  of  fight- 
ing to  make  life  worth  living  for  those  who 
are  to  come.    They  are  off  to  save  for  us  the 
the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  to  worship 
God  as  each  thinks  He  should  be  worshiped, 
th«5  right  to  live  as  freemen,  to  work,  to  think, 
to  love   as  freemen.     They   are   off   to   sav© 
America,  the  world.  Its  civilization  and  God's 
graclousness  to  man.     My  tribute  to  them. 
God    protect   and    save    them    Insomuch    &a 
some  good  men  must  die  that  other  men  and 
women  may  live.     Somewhere,  somehow,  in 
the   Inscrutable   omniscience   of    Providence. 
his  precious  soul  and  being  will  be  enshrined 
In   some  sarcophagus  of  fame  and  devotion 
which  will  enrich  all  posterity  and  make  of 
the  American  doughboy  and  sailor  the  exem- 
plification of  true  Christian  charity  and  love. 
Dr.  Biggs.  I  finish  as  I  began.    My  apprecia- 
tion of  this  honor  transcends  expression,  and 
I  but  assure  you  and  through  you  your  club 
that   my   care  from   now   will   ever  be   that 
nothing  I   do   In  that  much  of   life  which 
still  lies  before  me  shall  ever  be  done  to  tar- 
nish this  medal,  but  rather  that  some  day  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club  of  Washington  may  feel 
the  same  depth  of  pride  in  having  conferred 
this  great  honor  upon  me  that  I  feel  now  In 
Its  humble  reception. 


And  So  We  Are  Warned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
'   leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
I  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include  therein 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
I   News  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.    The  edi- 
torial follows: 

i  AND  SO   WE  ARE   WARNED 

i  The  bigwigs  of  the  New  Deal  Party  are 
I  laying  a  barrage  of  intimidation  against  all 
opponents  The  leader  of  this  attenipt  to 
scare  the  citizens  Is  that  distinguished  pig 
killer  "  Henht  Wallact.  who  lest  night  cried 
at  the  New  Deal  $100-a-plate  dinner,  attended 
bv  New  Deal  beneficiaries,  "that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  little  patience  with  any 
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The  new  directive  is  to  be  applied  only  against 
1943  salaries. 


1942— Federal  taxes  on  1942  Income  and  gen- 
eral operating  expenses  and  other  fi.xed  ob- 


simplv  as  a  matter  of  securing  expressions 
of  the  thinking  of  the  group. 

1.    It    was   put    into   effect    as   a   political 


\i„ 


some  tax  liabilities.    A  careful  analysis  of    J   ion,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Uie  receipts 


come  taxes  due  when  the  final  bcttlemeui  1| 
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political  party  which   put*  partisan  advan- 
ta(?e   above   the   national    welfare  " 

Wallaci  Is  the  last  man  who  should  have 
•aid  th.it  What  have  the  new  dealers  ever 
done  In  Washington  otiier  than  put  their 
political  advantages  above  general  welfare? 
What  was  the  President's  purpose  In  spewing 
other  people's  money  all  over  the  landscape 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  Just  before  every 
election  when  he  wanted  himself  and  his 
crowd  to  be  elected?  In  almost  every  act, 
evpi7  word,  the  record  of  profligate  wa.=te 
of  the  people's  money  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  is  written  in  every  county  and  hamlet 
of  the  Nation 

Now  these  men.  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  stotip  to  such  cheap  stuff  as  to  ac- 
cuse the  Republicans  of  evil  designs.  This 
writer  is  a  Dem'^rut,  a  Southern  Democrat, 
a  States  right  Democrat,  but  not  a  new 
dealer,  and  to  him  it  is  apparent  that  the 
new  dealers  are  actually  frightened  by  the 
wave  of  anti-new  dealism  thai  is  sw -epuig 
the  country.  They  sing  out  in  alarm,  at- 
tempting to  frighten  the  populace  by  the  cry 
of  wolf  In  plainer  words.  Mr.  Wallace  ac- 
cused the  Republicans  of  a  will  to  stoal  the 
New  Deal  8  modus  oj>erandl  and  nobody  be- 
lieves that. 

The  people  have  already  rejected  it.  And 
the  President  lashed  at  "those  who  have  for- 
gotten the  prectpts  of  truth  in  their  utter- 
ances." We  wonder  If  he  remembers  his 
statements  about  Pearl  Harbor  casualties  and 
how  he  pledged  the  pet^ple  that  the  casualties 
In  men  and  ships  were  no  wur.se  than  he 
stated,  and  how  later  the  official  naval  state- 
ment was  not  In  accord  with  his  declaration 
on  his  honor  to  the  people  of  the  countiy. 

Some  people  remember  the  President  once 
promised  the  mothers  of  America  that  no 
American  boy  would  be  sent  by  him  to  fight 
on  foreign  soil,  and  look  now  at  the  picture. 
Soon  the  American  people  aie  to  know  hun- 
ger and  Mr.  Wallace  wants  them  to  forget 
his  massacre  of  the  pigs  in  1933  and  1934  and 
his  orders  to  lay  waste  the  fruits  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  hopes  the  reputed  short  mem- 
ory of  the  people  will  have  washed  out  his 
various  statements  that  we're  short  of  the 
whole  facts  And  the  President  turns  to  the 
Bible  frequently  In  that  Monday  night  speech. 
Well,  they  all  do.  that  is  the  politicians,  when 
they  feel  bereft  of  the  trust  of  the  people 
It  Is  the  last  staff  upon  which  the  politicians 
lean  to  befuddle  and  fool  their  listeners  It 
Ls  an  old  trick,  much  worn  and  bedraggled  and 
little  befitting  the  man  who  should  nubly 
wear  the  dignity  of  the  Presidency.  It  is  the 
trick  to  don   the  cloak  of  martyrdom. 

All   those    ipeeches   at    this  1100   dinner. 

which   was  a  useless  waste  of  food,    because 

everybody   reporting   there   at    the    time    had 

finished  dinner  earlier,  or  if  not,  had  been 

lallygagglng  over  cocktails,  were  strictly  New 

Deal    propaganda.     It    is   the   way   of   official 

Washington,  and  moreover,  the  patrons  were 

largely  contractors.   pt:!lltlcians,    and    official 

employees  who  were  keeping  their  records  in 

order  by  contribution  of  $100  and  attending. 

They  form  a  poor  part  of  the  public,  but 

perhaps  on  this  occasion  properly,  for  so  poor 

a  fabric  of  propaganda  as  the  President  and 

Vice  President  wove  for  public  apparel.     And 

the  President  aaid:    -Would   that   all   of   us 

could  live  our  lives  and  direct  our   thought 

and  control  our  tongues  as  did  the  father  of 

this  country."     Most  everybody  wishes  that 

the  President  could  do  Just  that      If  he  had 

dene  so.    we   wouldn't    be   following   England 

and  Mr  Chiirchlll  to  prevent  the  liquidation 

ol  the  Brltsh  Empire. 

And  do  the  people  appreciate  this  with- 
holding of  the  sinking  of  two  United  States 
a&ipa  and  the  loss  of  850  men  early  In  Feb- 
niary  until  a  day  of  patriotic  memory  when 
the  President  and  Vice  President  can  mini- 
mize the  significance  by  speeches  to  a  $100- 
dlnner  crowd? 
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HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSCTTHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
community  there  is  a  unique  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  well-educated  Individuals 
from  all  walks  of  life  who  meet  periodi- 
cally and  have  one  of  their  members  lead 
a  discussion  on  an  Important  topic  of  the 
day,  after  which  there  is  an  open  forum 
with  no  restrictions  on  opinion  or  method 
of  pre.sentation  of  opinion.  It  is  not  my 
privilege  to  name  the  orRanization  nor 
the  individual  who  pre.sented  the  follow- 
ing discourse,  but  the  subject  covered  at 
one  of  these  meetings  was  entitled  "The 
$25,000  Salary  Limitation  Is  Vicious  in 
Principle.  ' 

I  have  requested  the  author  to  prepare 
for  extension  into  the  Congressional 
Record  his  remarks,  thinking  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  would  bo  interested 
in  this  very  frank  analysis  of  one  man's 
opinion: 

Before  getting  into  the  subject  assigned  to 
me.  "The  $25,000  Salary  Limitation  Is  Vicious 
in  Principle."  I  want  to  bring  you  a  short 
chronological  review  of  the  $25,0O0-a-year 
idea,  as  we  know  it  today 

Salary  limitation  has.  of  course,  long  t>een 
a  basic  demand  of  the  communistic  doctrine 
of  leveling  off  of  those  who  see  In  such  a 
move  the  possibility  of  hastening  the  break- 
down of  the  capitalistic  system  and  the  bring- 
ing into  being  of  a  Utopia  wherein  the  leas 
efficient  and  less  ambitious  benefit  as  much 
as  those  of  us  who  are  willing  to  work,  accept 
responsibilities,  and  plan  for  the  future 

In  the  present  instance,  it  was  crystallzed 
into  definite  form  early  lu  1942.  largely  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations under  the  claim  It  was  necessary  to 
guard  against  undue  payments  to  Individuals 
from  pruflts  from  war -generated  buainess, 
and  as  a  matter  uX  mass  morale. 

The  public  first  heard  about  It  when  It  came 
as  one  of  the  major  points  In  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  April  27.  1942.  It 
was  Included  in  the  explanation  of  the  general 
Item  of  salary  limitations  In  this  equality  of 
privilege  program  as  one  of  the  important 
means  of  stopping  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  prevention  of  Inflation. 

Ambiguous  and  nebulous  In  form,  the  Idea 
was  quickly  promoted  by  catchwords  and 
quickly  spoken  phrases  It  was  picked  up  by 
demagoimes  and  crackpoU  as  a  Presidential 
endorsement  of  a  powerful  weapon  against 
capitalism. 

Congress  thoroughly  canvassed  the  idea, 
calling  ujxjn  Treasury  experts  and  others  for 
facts  and  figures  The  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  committees  of  both  houses  was 
that  the  idea  offered  nothing  of  value  to  aid  In 
the  controlling  of  the  rising  cost  of  living  or 
with  which  to  stop  inflationary  trends,  and, 
more  Important,  was  actually  detrimenUl  In- 
8»  -ar  as  revenue  production  from  taxes  was 
concerned. 

The  neit  Important  date  to  remember  Is 
September  7,  1942,  when,  in  his  "do  it  or 
else"  message  to  Congress,  the  President  said. 
"We  can  rightfully  expect  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion and  self-restraint  only  tX  the  tax  burden 


Is  being  fairly  levied  In  accordance  with  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

"This  means  that  In  the  higher  income 
brackets  the  tax  rate  be  such  as  to  give  the 
practical  equivalent  of  a  top  limit  on  an  In- 
dividual a  net  Income  after  taxes  approxi- 
mating  MS.OOO." 

Please  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  net  Income  after  taxes  and  not 
salary  The  broad  terminology  used  here  la 
clear,  although,  to  the  xmthinking  person 
or  to  those  who  are  orally  or  visually  unob- 
servlng.  It  might  sound  like  a  limit  of  $25,000 
on  salary 

This  Is  particularly  true  to  the  mass  of 
people  whose  sole  Income  is  what  they  get  In 
tlieir  pay  envelopes  Income  to  them  is  con- 
sidered only  In  terms  of  personal  earnings. 
They  know  little  of  the  other  kind  of  Income. 
My  friends  heard  all  alxjut  It  the  evenmg 
of  September  7,  1942.  when,  with  deep  feeling 
and  just  the  right  emphasis,  the  air  waves 
carruHl  the  President's  flretide  chat  to  what 
Is  reputed  to  he  the  largest  single  audience 
which  has  ever  listened  to  one  p'-rson  at  one 
time.  This  was  the  chat  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent, among  other  things,  said,  "today  I  have 
also  advised  the  Congress  of  the  importance 
of  speeding  up  the  passage  of  the  tax  bill  I 
have  told  the  Congress  once  more  (emphasis 
on  the  once  more)  that  all  Individual  in- 
comes after  payment  of  taxes  should  be 
limited  effectively  by  further  taxation  to  a 
maximum  net  income  of  $25,000  " 

Note  the  phrase  "individual  Income  after 
taxes  should  be  limited  by  further  taxation 
to  a  net  Income  of  $25,000  "  The  President 
was  speaking  of  net  Income  after  taxes  and 
not  salaries,  or  salary  limitations 

Congress  fixed  the  next  date  to  remember, 
namely.  October  2.  1942  This  waa  the  date 
of  the  antl-inflatlon  legislation  establishing 
the  President's  right  to  Issue  general  orders 
for  the  stabilisation  of  prices,  wages,  and 
salaries  affecting  the  cost  of  living  and  for 
the  stopping  of  inflation 

Then  on  October  3  1942  (elections  were 
still  more  than  a  month  away)  the  President 
established  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion In  this  he  laid  down  the  broad  prin- 
ciples and  riiles  for  the  sublllzatlon  of  prices, 
wages,  and  salaries. 

On  October  27.  1942  (a  week  or  so  before 
elections)  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization 
James  F  BvTnes  Issued  directive  No  6228. 
sections  1002  18  hrough  1002:22.  Inclusive, 
to  cover  the  matter  of  salary  limitations  to 
a  net  of  $25,000  after  taxes 

You  are  asked  to  specifically  note  that  this 
is  a  directive,  and  not  a  law  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Tills  directive  establishes  a  basic  theoret- 
ical figure  of  $67,200  as  being  the  figure  for 
net  taxable  Income  based  on  salary  which 
will  result  in  a  net  Income  after  taxation  of 
$25,000  A  careful  reading  of  the  directive 
shows,  however,  that  the  $67,200  la  not  the 
net  taxable  Income  to  be  considered  but  the 
net  taxable  value  of  the  salary  which  would 
result  In  a  net  of  $25,000  after  taxation 

The  movie  publicity  men.  you  will  recall. 
Jumped  on  this  at  once  as  the  celling  for 
salaries.  They  like  most  persons,  had  not 
read  directive  6228  and  the  sections  1002  18 
through  1002  22  Hedy  Lamar's  lawyer  read 
it  though.  That's  why  Hedv  is  making  them 
pay  her  the  •8?,000  her  contract  calls  for. 

The  directive  says,  "this  latter  amount 
($37,200)  Is  the  maximum  amount  of  salary 
which  an  employee  would  be  permitted  to 
receive  for  1943,  provided  he  Is  not  entitled 
to  further  allowances  under  sections  1002  19 
to  1002  22  Inclusive  •• 

Please  not*— provided  he  is  not  entitled  to 
further  allowances  under  sections  1002  19  to 
1002.22  Inclusive 

And  that  Is  where  the  matter  rests  riaht 

now.  " 

The  1942  tax  schedules  are  applicable  to 
full  1942  total  Incomes  regardless  ol  salaries. 
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conscious.    For  more  than  2  years.  I  have    I    "hnrt  time      Think  we  win  have  to  close  in    l    that  it  should  be  constructed  Irrespective  of 


Tlie  new  directive  is  to  be  applied  only  against 
1943  salaries. 

Now.  let  us  go  back  a  few  weeks  A  day  or 
EO  after  I  was  asktd  to  cover  this  phase  of  the 
$25,000  salary  1  mitation,  I  managed  to  find 
an  empty  chair  :n  my  fa\crlte  barber  shop  for 
a  much-needed  and  overdue  hair  trim.  As  I 
sat  there  I  had  to  listen  to  a  very  animated 
discu&.Mon  of  ll.is  matter  by  the  occupants  cf 
the  other  three  chairs— they  were  evidently 
friends,  or.  at  least,  seemed  to  know  each 
other.  The  sum  of  the  entire  discussion  was 
that  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  whole  idea  | 
added  up  to  about  zero  and  might  be  stated    1 

as  one  did.  "Well.  l"m glad  that  no  so-    | 

and-so  big  shot  can  get  more  than  $25,000  a 
year,  at  least  for  the  duration,  and  maybe 
forever." 

This  prompted  me  to  wonder  just  how  much 
better  the  understanding  of  the  members  of 
this  group  might  be  of  subjects  which  had 
received  so  much  publicity  and  which  held  so 
potentially  great  an  influence  on  the  future 
of  the  American  way  of  living  for  which  we 
are  told  we  are  fighting. 

A  simple  questionnaire  was  developed  in 
which  SIX  statements  of  fact  were  given  to- 
gether With  four  statements  of  opinion. 
There  were  all  on  a  yes-or-no-answer  basis. 
This  went  to  25  names  selected  at  random 
from  the  roster.    Twenty-one  of  the  25  came 

back. 

The  returns  were  graded  and  here  are  the 
scores:  On  the  six  factual  statements  for.  very 
obviously  the  ei.presslous  ol  opinion  were  not 

graded. 

Four  rated  100  percent — one  of  the  four 
openly*  admitted  he  was  guessing  at  three  of 
the  six.  Three  missed  only  one.  Four  missed 
two.  eight  missed  three  and  two  missed  four. 
Rated  as  school  chUdren  are  with  75  percent 
as  a  passing  grade,  two-thirds  of  the  class 
flunked. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  that  this  matter 
was  handled  as  an  executive  directive  after 
Congress  had  thoroughly  and  fully  expressed 
Itself  as  opposed  to  such  a  move  and  had  not 
provided  for  It,  but  holding  to  the  sutements 
on  the  questionnaire,  let  me  take  them  one 
at  a  time  giving  you  each  time  to  form  your 
menUl  answer  before  I  give  the  fiill  answer.  I 
am  sure  that  when  you  have  heard  the  sUte- 
ments  and  the  answers  you  win  agree  that 
this  matter  was  not  only  vicious  in  principle 
but  In  conception  and  In  Implementation. 

Incidentally,  an  evaluation  of  the  returns 
Into  obvious  groups  of  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, and  those  who  are  above  and  beyond 
either,  shows  a  surprisingly  accurate  cross 
section  representative  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

The  statements  and  their  answers.     Each 

was  prefaced  with— The  125,000  salary  UmlU- 

tlon— 

1.  Provides  a  fixed  limit  on  all  salaries  paid. 

Answer:    No. 

The  directive  under  which  this  will  op- 
erate provides.  "An  amount  of  salary  in  ad- 
dition to  the  b:u.ic  salary  described  In  1002:18 
($67,200)  will  be  permitted  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  allow  the  employee  to  main- 
tain his  customary  contributions  to  chari- 
table institutions  etc..  described  In  section 
23o  of  the  code.  Such  additional  amount  of 
salary  will  be  permitted  If  the  employee  es- 
tablishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner that  after  resorting  to  his  other  In- 
come from  all  sources  he  would  suffer  undue 
hardship  In  maintaining  his  customary  con- 
tributions cut  of  the  basic  salary  ($67,200) 
allowed  In  the  preceding  section." 

"What  constitutes  undue  hardship  In  this 
and  all  following  sections,  through  1002-22  is 
dependent  upon  all  the  circumsuuces  in  each 

case. 

■■Income  from  all  sources  means  Income 
Which  Is  exempt  under  the  Federal  tax  laws.' 

The  other  directive  provisions  covered  In 
1002:20.  21  and  22  provide  for  other  allow- 
ances to  be  added  to  the  basic  figure  in  event 
the  payment  of  them  would  set  up  undue 
hardship.  These  Include  Insurance  pre- 
miums  contracted   for   prior   to   October   3, 


1942_Federal  taxes  on  1942  Income  and  gen- 
eral operating  expenses  and  other  fixed  ob- 
ligations. 

Thus  it  Is  easily  seen  that  the  fixing  of  the 
Ultimate  gross  salary  Is  entirely  dependent 
upon  an  individual's  ability— with  the  help 
of  E  mathematician  and  a  lawyer— to  prove 
undue  hardship. 

2.  Is  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  or  part  of 
a   law.     Answer.  No. 

It  is  true  that  technically  it  is  the  result 
of  permissions  granted  by  Congress.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  use  of  such  permissions  In  ways 
never  Intended  by  Congress.  Senators  and 
Congressmen  directly  concerned  with  the 
raising  of  taxes  for  the  highest  budget  ever 
set  up  in  the  history  of  the  country  were 
higlily  indignant  at  the  way  In  which  the 
President,  through  the  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  had  done  directly  what  the 
Congress  had  kept  from  doing  after  careful 
consideration  and  study  had  shown  it  would 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  taxation  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  In  Congress  at  the  present  time 
(January  28.  1943)  several  moves  designed 
to  oflset  the  whole  idea  by  direct  legislation. 

3.  Directly  affect  only  a  matter  of  some 
3  000   individuals.     Answer.  Yes. 

Director  Byrnes  speaking  before  the  New 
York  Herald  Trlbime  Forum  on  November  16, 
1942  said.  "The  so-called  $25,000  salary  limi- 
tation actually  affects  only  those  having  a 
salary  in  excess  of  $67,200.  That  salary  limi- 
tation In  1942  would  affect  only  3,000  per- 
sons." „  __ 

True,  it  does  directly  only  affect  some  3,000 
persons  who  have  salaries  above  $67,200  but, 
and  this  is  another  of  the  vicious  elements  in 
the  subject.  It  does.  If  permitted  to  stand, 
arect  every  citizen  and  particularly  the  pub- 
lic who  have  been  led  to  believe  It  limits 
salaries  to  $25,000  when  it  does  not. 

4,  Permits  deductions  from  income  not  per- 
mitted to  all  Income  taxpayers.    Answer  yes. 

It  does  It  In  the  form  of  aUowances  to  the 
basic  $67,200  as  previously  sUted — insurance. 
Federal  taxes,  fixed  obligations,  all  based  on 
a  nebulous  undue  hardship  provision. 

There  isn't  a  man  in  this  room  who  wouldn't 
like  to  be  able  to  add  his  insurance, 
his  Federal  taxes,  his  fixed  obligations  to  his 
Income-tax  deductions  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  Isn't  a  one  of  us  to  whom  the  payment 
of  these  neceaaary  costs  of  maintaining  our 
American  way  of  life  are  not  becoming  actual 
"undue  hardships." 

5.  Covers  only  Income  from  salaries? 
Answer:   Yes. 

The  directive  says  nothing  about  incomes 
from  other  sources  except  as  they  concern 
ability  to  pay  allowed  obligations  without 
undue  hardship.  The  directive  dos  not  limit 
incomes  but  only  Income  from  salaries  and 
then  only  under  very  broad  interpretations. 

6,  Is,  or  wUl  be  a  major  factor  in  stopping 
Inflation?     Answer:  No. 

Dr.  Harley  Lutz,  professor  of  Public  Fi- 
nance, at  Princeton  says.  In  a  recent  report 
on  this  subject.  "The  answer  to  the  major 
inquiry,  namely,  the  contribution  of  the  sal- 
ary limitation  plan  to  the  closure  of  the  In- 
flation gap.  Is  that  It  wlU  make  no  contribu- 
tion large  enough  to  be  measured  on  any 
practicable  scale.  The  contribution  would  be 
microscopic,  infinitesimal,  of  no  practical 
significance  whatever.  It  Is  the  smallest 
kind  of  lack  hammer  being  used  to  drive  the 
largest  gage  spike." 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  academic  ques- 
tion of  the  limitation  of  personal  incentive 
which  has  always  been  considered  the  driv- 
ing force  which  carried  forward  the  American 
tradition  of  rewarding  personal  effort  and 
initiative.  This  is  a  phase  for  someone  more 
erudite  than  I  In  the  handling  of  philosophi- 
cal vewpolnts.  It  is.  however,  a  major  cle- 
ment IndlcaUve  of  the  vlclousness  of  the  di- 
rective when  matched  against  the  much- 
heralded  "four  freedoms." 

The  fotir  expressions  of  opinion  are  now 
given,  not  necessarily  as  my  opinions  but 


slmplv  as  a  matter  of  securing  expressions 
of  the  thinking  of  the  group. 

1.  It  was  put  into  effect  as  a  political 
expedient. 

Ten  said  yes.  nine  said  no,   and  two  did 

not  answer. 

The  timing  of  it  together  with  the  vast 
amount  of  erroneous  publicity  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  could  only  have  a  salutory 
effect  on  the  mass  of  voters  who  were  lead  to 
believe  the  powers  that  be  were  again  soaking 
the  rich  to  help  the  poor. 

Late  in  November  R.  S  Rukeyser.  an  eco- 
nomic commentator  speaking  on  Town  Hall 
of  the  Air  opposite  a  representative  of  the 
Congress  for  Industrial  Organizations,  said. 
"Accordingly  I  am  compelled  to  conclude 
that  it  is  not  primarily  an  Incident  In  the 
war  against  the  Axis  but  Is  an  episode  in 
Internal  class  warfare." 

2.  It  deliberately  misleads  the  group  It  was 

Intended  to  moUlfy.  ..„.  ,w» 

Since  It  does  not  limit  salaries  to  $25,000 
as  most  of  these  people  believe,  wUl  not  serve 
to  aid  In  maintaining  prices  and  stopping 
inflation,  and.  since  by  decreasing  taxes  from 
this  group  through  the  permitting  of  for- 
merly  taxable  deductions.  It  increases  the 
tax  load  on  the  mass  public.  Obviovisly  it 
deliberately  misleads  the  mass  public  for 
whose  consumption  It  was  set  up  Just  prior 
to  election  time. 

3.  It  Is  sound  In  principle  and  practical  in 
operation  and  application. 

Only  5  said  yes.  13  said  no,  and  3  did  not 
comment. 

As  a  directive  which  makes  each  case  of 
proving  ■'undue  hardship"  "dependent  upxjn 
all  the  circumstances  In  each  case."  makes 
the  whole  thing  so  ambiguous  and  so  subject 
to  mUlnterpretatlon  as  to  make  the  actual 
operation  of  It  highly  impractical  If  not  Im- 
possible with  any  degree  of  equity  and  fair- 
ness even  among  those  whom  it  so  patently 
favors. 

4.  It  is  vlclotis  m  principle. 

Six  said  yes,  14  said  no.  with  5  giving  qtiall- 
fylng  answers. 

This  Is  the  last  opinion  and  I  leave  the 
answer  to  you  Individually  In  the  light  of 
the  information  which  has  been  made  avaU- 
able  to  you. 

In  closing  let  me  say  I  have  endeavored  to 
stay  away  from  getting  bogged  down  In  a  lot 
of  economic  theories  or  the  quoting  of  vo- 
lumlnotis  statistics  which  usually  go  with  » 
subject  such  as  thU  as  I  have  preferred  to 
stick  to  those  factors  which  do  give  ftinda- 
mental  principles  of  living. 

I  fully  realize  I  may  have  changed  your 
thinking  but  lltUe  for  you  who  are  new 
dealers  wUl  stlU  carry  the  torch,  you  who  are 
anti-new  dealers  will  stlU  seek  a  chance  to 
apply  the  torch,  and  you  who  belong  to  that 
group  above  and  beyond  either,  will  continue 
to  seek  ever  bigger  and  better  axes  to  grUid. 
However.  If  I  have  to  some  extent  made  it 
possible  for  fewer  than  two-thirds  of  you  to 
flunk  a  simple  test  in  this  vital  subject,  the 
lime  and  effort  you  have  put  In  listening  to 
me  will  have  proven  to  be  worth  while. 
Thank  you. 


If  You  Want  Food  Production,  Lumber 
Must  Be  Made  Arailable  for  the 
Farmers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  KXBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1943 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States  has  become  Xocd 
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In  the  event 


^  « t  ■■  4  T^  0 


mlze  the  significance  by  Bpeeches  to  a  |100- 
dlnner  crowd? 


■•We  can  rightfully  expert  the  fuUefit  ccwpera- 
tlon  and  self-reBtraint  only  IX  the  tax  burden 


The  1942   tax  schedules  are  applicable   to 
full  1M2  total  incomea  regardless  ol  salaries. 
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consciou-s.  For  more  than  2  years.  I  have 
repeatedly  tried  to  Impress  this  Con- 
gress and  various  Government  agencies 
with  the  facts  concerning  the  critical 
situation  in  regard  to  farm  machinery, 
lumber,  and  other  equipment  and  the  loss 
of  manpower  on  our  farms.  Much  of  the 
damage  has  already  been  done,  but  even 
at  this  late  hour  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  see  to  it  that  every 
agency  removes  all  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  retarding  and  destroying  the 
production  of  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  by  including  portions  of  a  letter 
that  I  have  received  in  reference  to  the 
lumber  situation.  You  will  notice  that 
It  speaks  of  the  need  of  lumber  for 
brooder  houses.  Perhaps  the  consuming 
public  does  not  realize  how  vital  this  is 
In  the  effort  to  kf^^^p  food  on  their  table. 
A  thousand  baby  chicks  purchased  from 
a  hatchery  can  within  4  months  provide 
the  Nation  with  more  than  3,000  pounds 
of  food.  With  proper  care,  by  .hat  tinit? 
they  should  weigh  between  3  and  4 
pounds,  and  with  proper  equipment  and 
proper  care  the  loss  ou^ht  not  to  exceed 
10  percent.  However,  this  cannot  be 
d'ine  without  lumber  for  brooder  houses 
and  other  like  equipment. 

It  is  in  the  inLeie>t  of  every  housewife 
In  America  for  her  to  insist  that  the 
farmers  be  provided  with  farm  machin- 
ery, lumber,  and  other  equipment,  and 
tnat  the  man-power  situation  on  our 
farm-  be  immediately  and  drastically 
cared  for. 

The  portion.s  of  the  letter  which  I  in- 
clude are  as  follows: 

Tab'-E  Rock  Lumber  Co  . 

Table  Roik.  Nebr.,  February  24,  1943. 
Mr    Carl  T.  Cttrtis. 

Washington,  D   C. 
Deaji  Concbsssman  : 

•  •  •  •  • 

TTiore  Is  one  thl.ng  that  is  being  overlooked 
that  has  more  to  do  with  the  production  of 
food  than  cny  other  thinfr.  thnt  is  l)elpg  un- 
able to  secure  lumber  lor  the  biillding  of 
br^oc'cr  and  poultry  hrusc?,  farrowing  hcuPC!<. 
orcl  frnrlng  lor  hogs,  ar.d  repairs  for  necessary 
builfl.n'js 

V>  are  equipped  to  bii1!d  and  deliver  to  the 
ccuntrj'  nM  buildings  of  the  above  clans,  have 
been  rcmpelled  to  turn  away  12  parties  who 
w.Tiited  brotxJer  hoU5Cs  nnd  they  are  not  going 
to  order  chickens  until  they  get  them  There 
are  abjuit  the  same  ni'mber  thnt  wrnted  three 
pen  hog  houses.  If  we  had  been  able  to  fur- 
nish these.  It  would  mean  the  production  of 
a  good  many  chickeu.s  and  the  saving  of  a 
good  many  pigs. 

What  Is  true  here  la  true  at  other  small 
yards  as  there  wa?  a  pnrty  here  the  ether 
day  that  had  be'-n  to  five  different  yards 
and  could  not  buy  lumber  for  a  hayrack, 
neither  could  we  furnish  It. 

We  have  been  trying  to  place  an  order 
for  lumbtT  and  ahln^lea  since  the  middle  of 
November  and  have  not  got  the  job  done  yet. 
Tlie  mills  all  have  the  same  story :  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  taking  80  p-rcent  of  the  lumber 
which  only  leaves  20  percent  for  the  civilian 
use  (Of  that  ao  percent  only  about  half  can 
be  Of  use  for  tight  buildlntrs  like  brood'-r 
houses)  they  say  th-\t  they  have  ord-rs  on 
file  for  from  300  to  400  carloads  and  do  not 
care  to  take  on  any  more  orders  until  thiy 
can  get  their  order  file  aomewhere  near 
cleaned  up. 

It  seema  that  the  big  boys  are  doln?  a 
little  better  but  not  very  much.  This  Is  go- 
ing to  b«  awful  Lf  It  doea  not  diange  la  a 


«hort  time      Think  we  will  have  to  clo^e  In 
another  month. 

Don  t  know  aa  there  in  anything  that  can 
be  done  about  It  but  we  think  that  It  Is 
JUBt  as  Important  a<i  farm  labor. 

FYcm  a  standpoint  of  food  production, 
a  man  with  a  tractor  will  do  Just  as  much 
work  now  a.s  five  would  do  a  few  years  ago 
with  horses  If  they  wUl  put  In  as  many  hours 
a.s  we  used  to. 

Some  of  the  larger  yards  that  have  a  little 
Government  contract  are  getting  more  lum- 
ber than  they  know  what  to  do  with  and  they 
are  ?elllng  for  other  purposes  than  what  their 
rating  calls  for 

Please   invcEtlgate   what  we   have   written 
you  and  see  If  there  Is  net  some  way  that 
the  little  fellow  can  get  a  lUUe  lumber. 
Youis  very  truly. 

E^MER  D.  Wood. 


Intracoaital  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEa<TATlVE3 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  have  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  fullowins  letter  from 
Ml'.  J.  H.  Ross,  president  of  the  Inland 
Water  Pelrok-um  Carriers  Association. 
ta.stt'rn  division  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Ross  is  perhaps  our  highest  author- 
ity on  matters  pertaining  to  shipments 
of  petroleum  and  its  products: 

Inland  Watex  PrniuLEUM 

Ca&riirs  Association. 
New  York  City.  February  18.  1943. 
Hon.  Joseph  J    Mansttixo. 

House  of  Rcpreaentattvea. 

Wash'.ngtcn.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dea*  Mr.  M.\NsriEij>  Many  thanks  for 
the  copy  of  your  speech  delivered  m  tne 
House  on  February  4  rthitlve  the  canal  acrcse 
Florida  from  the  Gulf  to  the  St.  John  Rivtr 
It  IS  <'nlightpnlng.  instructive,  and  full  of 
authentic  facta  as  far  a.s  It  goes,  but  in  niy 
candid  but  humble  opinion  I  do  not  think 
It  goes  far  enough. 

I  am  strong  for  the  Immediate  construction 
of  this  canal  but  when  we  reach  Trentnn, 
where  do  we  go  from  th' r»^?  The  acute 
shortage  of  oil  today  Is  In  New  York  and 
New  England  and  these  area*  are  the  heavK-.'^t 
con.'sumers  of  Industrial,  bunker,  and  dcines- 
ttc  oils,  as  well  as  of  ga.iollne.  therefore  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  should  extend  fn  m 
Corpus  ChrlstI  to  Boston  for  In  New  Etigland 
hardship  and  suffering  through  the  shortage 
of  fuel  oil  Is  acute  and  even  In  New  York 
tKJth  Industrial  and  domestic  olle  are  cau.sing 
a  severe  hardship  and  many  industries  and 
homes  are  unable  to  obtain  sufDclent  sup- 
pllee.  The  "missing  link"  acroas  New  Jersey 
la  the  obstacle  to  getting  supplies  of  p»>tTo- 
Icum  products  into  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land and  will  continue  until  this  short  canal 
Is  constructed 

The  dredging  of  the  South  River,  which  is 
a  tributary  of  the  Rarltan,  to  a  depth  of  15 
feet  has  been  completed  I  am  Informed,  so 
that  If  B  15-foot  barge  canal  is  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  vicinity  of  Bordentown  on 
the  Delaware  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Sayre- 
vllle  on  the  Rarltan  River,  the  length  of  the 
proposed  canal,  by  using  the  Improved  South 
River,  can  be  reduced  to  25  miles,  and  I  feel 


that  It  should  be  ccnotructed  Irrespective  of 

railroad  opposition 

I  would  like  to  quote  you  from  a  talk  I 
made  In  Philadelphia  last  October  in  con- 
nection with  the  shortage  of  fuel  oil  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard 

'"It  will  be  Interesting  for  you  to  know  that 
the  17  E.isteni  States  normally  use  about 
1.600.000  barrels  of  petroleum  pr(xlucta  dally, 
and  that  under  norm.il  conditions  about  95 
percent  of  this  quantity  Is  brought  from  the 
Gulf  In  ocean  tankers  The  remaining  5  per- 
cent Is  delivered  by  pipe  lines,  tank  cars,  and 
barges.  About  June  1C41  the  Coordlnatnr  of 
Petroleum  inaujjurated  tunk-c.ir  shipments 
fr  >m  suppliers  to  the  Eastern  States  and  by 
September  of  this  year  these  shipments  had 
re.irhcd  a  high  of  856.710  b.irrels  daily. 

"The  dlfferentHl  In  freight  rates  betwr»'n 
tank-car  shipments  and  tank  vessel  ship- 
ment.«i  is  shout  a'7  cents  per  gallon  and  In- 
volved an  extra  transportation  cost  of  $400.- 
000,000  per  year.  Price  adjustment.-,  iuvolv- 
ing  an  increase  of  approximately  2'^  cents 
per  gallon  were  arranged  by  the  Coordinator 
of  Petroleum  with  the  OfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, and  these  were  put  Into  ofT?ct  and 
contlnutd  until  Federal  Lo:'n  Administrator 
Jesse  Jones  agreeJ  to  aa.sume  thl.s  extra  cost 
as  a  proper  war  charge  ajjainst  the  Public 
Treasury.  80  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
necessity  cf  using  railway  transportation  !n 
lieu  of  water  transportation  Invilves  a  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  of  approximately  $400  000  000  per  year. 
"At  the  p-f^ent  time  there  :s  be.ng  de- 
livered into  the  eastern  area  of  the  Pnlted 
Stfites  ai>|>rox(mately  1,250000  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  Of  this  figure  approT;marcly  800  000 
barrels  Is  being  moved  Into  the  area  by  tank 
cars  at  an  average  freight  rnt?  of  apprnxl- 
matp'y  *1  40  a  barrel:  75,000  barre's  a  day  v'a 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  New  York  Stare 
waterways  at  an  averssje  freight  rate  of  84 
cents  ft  barrel:  64  000  barrels  via  pipe  lines 
at  an  average  rate  of  65  cents  a  barrel:  end 
about  35  OOO  barrfls  via  the  Mlsslsj^lpj  i  and 
Ohio  Rivers  In  co'ijr.n'-tl'^n  vith  e!t^p^  p'.re 
lines  or  tank  cars  frofn  the  Pittsburgh  area  to 
the  eastern  seabonrd  at  a  cost  of  $1  40  a  bar- 
rel. Roughly,  this  total  is  about  974  000  bar- 
rels and  the  aversire  welph^rd  f-e!ght  rate  is 
$1  30  a  ban  el  By  multiplylm:  974  000  barrels 
by  the  average  rate  of  tl  30  wc  have  tl.2ee  - 
200.  th«»  coFt  per  day,  and  multiplying  th's 
amount  bv  365  davs  we  have  the  total  cost  ptr 
year  of  $462  163  0C0. 

"There  Is  still  be!i-.g  rf  eelved  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  tankers  approximately  250  000 
barrfl.s  per  day  with  a  flxrd  m.irltlme  freght 
rate  of  40  cents  on  ga«oltne  to  48  cents  on 
heavy  hunker  oil  Th>  exc»rs  ci^«t  which  \l 
being  absorbed  by  the  Public  Treasurj-  In  the 
form  of  n  subs'dy.  amounts  to  the  difference 
in  delivery  cost  between  the  present  means 
Of  tnn.^portation  and  that  form.er'.y  delivered 
by  tank  vessels  at  a  cost  below  40  cents  per 
barrel,  whereas  present  average  transporta- 
tion co«t  ts  $1  30  per  barrel  The  present 
total  costs  of  getting  petroleum  products  to 
the  eri5t  coast  r.mounts  to  $462,163,000  ns 
compared  to  the  cost  of  Ehlpments  by  ap. 
proved  tanker  rates,  if  tank  vesy-ls  are  avalla- 
able,  amounts  to  $197.173  000  whl'-h  Indicates 
that  approximately  $264,990  000  Is  the  excess 
cost  being  paid  as  a  subsidy  by  Uie  taxpayers 
of  th's  country, 

"In  July  1942,  the  Coordinator  of  Petro- 
letim  announced  that  a  shortage  of  fuel  and 
heating  cUs  in  the  States  on  the  Atlantic 
Seatxmrd  actually  existed      He  staU-d— 

"  'Fuel  and  heating  oils  In  storage  In  the 
East  are  only  about  half  of  what  they  were 
at  this  time  a  year  a«o.  And,  alUiough  sum- 
mer Is  the  period  during  which  Inventories 
are  normally  built  up  for  w;r.tcr.  we  have 
not  been  able  to  build  them  up  thla  year. 
All  of  you  know  the  reason;  the  fleet  of  some 
300  tiink  ships,  which  u.-^cd  to  bring  about 
95  percent  of  the  oU  to  the  Eaat,  h»M  bcea 


ances  to  be  added  to  the  basic  ngure  in  evcui, 
the  payment  of  them  would  set  up  undue 
hardship.  The«e  Include  Insurance  pre- 
miums  c»ntracted   for   prior   to   October   3. 


I  trv.  Li  V  C         W  «Ab&a       *AAM  v«^«w«»        ,.Q_-._  _         

heralded  "four  freedoms." 

The  fovu'  expressions  of  opinion  are  now 
given,  not  necesaarUy  as  my  opluloas  but 


Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  every  per- 
son  in  the  United  States  has  become  locd 
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reduced  to  a  fraction  of  Its  former  size  by 
transfers    to    military    service    and    through 
destruction    bv    enemy    submarines.     It    has 
been  impossible  to  replace  those  ships  with 
tank   cars,   pipe   lines,   barges,   lake   tankers, 
and   trucks,  m   spite  of  the  fact   that  your 
Government,  the  petroleum  Industry  and  the 
transportation  companies  have  done,  and  will 
continue  to  do.  all  In  their  power  to  move 
more  and  more  oil  east.     And  so.  although 
no  man  can  make  any  valid  predictions  In 
wartime,  there  is  no  assurance,  as  of  today, 
that  you  will  have  enough  fuel  and  heating 
oil  to  supply  vour  next  winter's  supply.     On 
the   contrary.' the   prospect,   as  of   today.   Is 
that  your  supplies  will  be  substantially  re- 
stricted     It    is  possible   that   there  may   be 
some  days  when  both  distributors  and  con- 
sumers will  be  without  fuel  and  heating  oil. 

••It  is  generally  conceded  by  military  ex- 
perts and  others  with  a  recognized  knowledge 
of  the  subject  that  we  have  a  lo^g^  ^"^  war 
ahead  of   us  and  there  Is  no  prospect  that 
American  tank  ships  can  be.  *°r  some  time 
to  ccme.  diverted  from  their  present  military 
activities    to    any   great   extent   for   coastal 
Jenici      According 'to  the  best  Indorsation 
available    from    unofficial    sources     approxi- 
mately 496  ships  have  been  sunk  In  the  At- 
Untlc  by  AXIS  Lbmarlnes  through  tonjedoes 
or  gunfire:    a  number  of  these  vessels  are 
tankers,  and  as  a  result  of  these  lo^s.  It  is 
general  y  conceded  that  the  shipping  short- 
1«    constitutes    the    greatest    bottleneck    of 
;Sr  national  war  effort  and  of  the  «^lpment 
0?  economic  supplies  to  the  East  coast  States^ 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
fae    ships    lost     amounts    to    aPP;:°|^*|f»J*'y 
aann-zsoooo       The     amount    ol     cargo    lost 
tCug^'^ese  smklngs  may  be  estimated  at 
S^  tons  and  while  It  la  difficult  to  est^ 
mate    the    value    of    this    cargo.    It    may    be 
SJefy  iuted  as  »250.000.00O-majang  a  tmal 

financial  loss  on  this  «'=<=°"n^J^J^,^i'^„^„ 
••our  coast  line  from  Kastport.  Maine,  to  Key 
west   Fla  .  was  Inadequately  defended    except 
Several  ports  where  seacoast  Jo^f^^-^^°-/, 
existed    and  some  33  years  ago  the  founders 
of   the'  Mlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Assocla- 
?lon   recognising  this  condition,  proposed  the 
iSTstrSSn  of  In  Inland  protected  waterway 
^ong  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Boston  to  M  - 
am?     At  the  present  time,  this  waterway  is 
partly  completed  and  Is  In  operation.    It  per- 
Sfm  "^eiLls  loaded  to  a  9  foot  6  Inch  draft  tx, 
move  through  Its  channel  from  Jacksonville 
na     to  Noffolk.  Va.     Between  Jacksonville 
Tnd"  Miami,  the   draft  Is  limited   to  6  feet^ 
^om  the  Virginia  Capes  to  -rrf^^on  via  the 
rhesaoeake   Bay,  the  Chesapeake  and   Dela- 
Chesapeaur   o"?'       -^,  _,„„  River,  there  Is  a 
vrare  Canal,  and  the  D«*»**"        v^,v-  H«rhor 
27-foot  channel.    Between  New  York  Harbor 
and   Boston,   there   Is   a   deep-water   channel 
through     New     York     Harbor.     Long     Island 
So^d    the  cape  Cod  Canal,  and  Ma^chu- 
se^tts  Bay  to  Bo^on     The  continuity  between 
the  Virginia  Capes  and  Massachusetts  Bay  xs 
stymied  by  the  lack  of  a  connecting  "nk  be- 
Tw^n  the  Delaware  River  and  New  York  Har- 
bor    There  Is  now  pending  In  Congress  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  Immediate  authorization 
and  construction  of  the  New  York  Bay-Dela- 
ware   River    section    of    the    Atlantic    Intra- 
coastal waterway  between  Bordentown  N.  J., 
on   the  Delaware   River,   to   the   vicinity   of 
Sayreville,  N.  J.,  on  Uie  Rarltan  River,  which 
If    completed,    would    provide    a    continuous 
inland    waterway    between   Miami.   Fla  .    and 
Boston.  Mass     It  would  also  provide  an  In- 
land waterway  route  to  every  port  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  every  port  on  the  New  York  State 
canal    system   and   every  port   on   the   Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  for  economic 
purposes,  as  well  as  military. 

•For  military  purposes.  It  will  afford  a  pro- 
tected inland  water  route  connecting  the 
Norfolk.  Washington.  Philadelphia.  New  York, 
and  Boston  Navy  Yards,  shortening  Uie  dis- 
tance between  the  New  York  and  PhUadel- 
phia  Navy  Yards  by   150  miles  and   that  of 


the  Norfolk  and  Washington  Navy  Yards  with 
the  New  York  yard  by  100  miles. 

•Surveys  have  been  made  and  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  Army  engineers  in  connection 
with  the  construction  ol  this  canal.  How- 
ever Its  construction  at  the  time  was  dis- 
approved on  the  grounds  that  It  was  too 
costly  not  urgently  necessary,  or  economi- 
callv  justified  at  the  time  these  reports  were 
reviewed  The  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion varied  from  $20,000,000  for  a  12-foot 
lock  channel  to  approximately  $200,000,000 
for  a  27-loot-depth  channel.  However,  all 
reports  conceded  that  this  canal  was  essen- 
tial for  the  completion  of  a  continuous  In- 
terior waterway,  the  Intracoastal  canal,  be- 
tween Boston  and  Miami. 

•With  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  condi- 
tions changed  Instantly.  National  defense 
plans  became  war  plans— a  paramount  issue, 
and  transportation,  both  commercial  and 
military,  became  a  serious  and  difficult  prob- 
lem m  the  new  light  of  events,  and  still  Is. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  became,  and  still  Is.  In- 
fested with  enemy  submarines  that  have 
taken  an  appalling  toll  In  ships,  their  cargoes 
of  essential  material,  and  of  human  lives. 

•If  the  so-called  missing  link  is  constructed 
between    Bordentown    and    Sayreville,    there 
will  be  then  available  a  connecting  and  pro- 
tected   waterway    Immune    from    submarine 
attacks  and  the  hazards  of  the  sea  encoun- 
tered on  the  outside  route.     It  would  permit 
vessels  to  enter  It  at  the  Virginia  Capes  and 
proceed  to  Boston.     The  capacity  of  vessels 
using  this  route  will  be  determined  entirely 
upon  the  depth  of  the  channel  and  Inasmuch 
as  the  controlling  factor  Is  the  depth  of  the 
channel    in    the    Chesapeake    and    Delaware 
Canal,  namely,  27  feet,  there  Is  no  apparent 
good  reason  why  the  missing  link  should  not 
be  the  same  depth.     If  you  wUl  take  the  cost 
of  the  vessels  lost  on  the  Atlantic  coast  be- 
tween the  Virginia  Capes  and  Cape  Cod  that 
might  have  used  such  a  channel,  also  the 
value  of  the  cargoes  which  were  lost  through 
the   sinkings  of   these   vessels;    consider   the 
number  ol  lives  lost,  the  delay  to  our  war 
efforts  and  the  hardships  and  suffering  re- 
suiting  therelrom,  together  with  the  $400,- 

000  000  minimum  annual  differential  in  trans- 
portation costs  that  Federal  Loan  Admin- 
istrator Jesse  Jones  agreed  to  assume  as  a 
proper   charge  against   the  Public  Treasury. 

1  am  constrained  to  the  opinion  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  amount  Involved  In 
the  construction  of  thla  canal  Is  not  too 
costly  either  as  an  economic  measure,  a  war 
measure,  or  on  humanitarian  grounds.  1  also 
believe  ttoat  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  Is 
now  urgently  necessary  and  that  In  the  post- 
war period  when  low  freight  rates  will  be 
essential  for  our  economic  stability.  It  will 
prove  economically  Justified. 

"If  this  connecting  link  had  been  con- 
structed m  accordance  with  the  original 
recommendations  and  had  been  completed 
before  December  7,  1941.  It  would  have  proved 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  Nation  from  both 
a  military  and  an  economic  viewpoint. 

•It  would  have  eliminated  the  necessity  of 
coastwise  vessels  using  open  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  lor  the  entire  distance  between  the 
Virginia   Capes   and   Massachvisetts   Bay.     It 
would  have  released  naval  and  coast  guard 
vessels  and  air  forces  from  patrol  duty  along 
this  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  and  would  have 
permitted  ol   them  being  diverted   to  other 
waters  for  duty  where  enemy  submarines  were 
active  to  augment  the  small  patrol  forces  In 
such  waters  apparently  unable  to  wholly  elim- 
inate the  submarine  menace.     It  would  have 
saved  many  ships  and  lives  and  now  It  would 
serve  to  practically  eliminate  all  danger  ol 
the  fuel  shortage  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

•I  have  attended  several  hearings  before 
governmental  agencies  in  connection  with 
this  project  and  on  each  occasion  I  particu- 
larly noticed  that  practlcaUy  the  only  objec- 
tions  to  it  were   raised   by   the   railroads  or 


their  affiliates  and  associates.  Tn  the  event 
of  further  hearings  on  this  project  during 
the  duration,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  un- 
der the  conditions,  even  the  railroads  will 
offer  serious  objection.  It  Is  my  personal 
conviction  that  In  view  of  ^'l^^t  this  pro- 
posed canal  means  to  the  Nation,  both  from 
a  military  standpoint  and  an  economic  one. 
any  effort  to  defeat  it  would  be  very,  very 
close  to  an  unpatriotic  act." 

You  will  readilv  realize  how  well  I  am  ac- 
quainted wltlk  the  leading  part  you  have 
taken  in  the  development  of  our  Inland 
waterways  and  harbors,  and  how  much  time 
and  effort  you  have  devoted  to  this  cause. 
Therefore.  I  leel  that  you  wUl  recognize  that 
this  letter  Is  not  meant  as  a  criticism  of  any- 
thing contained  in  your  speech,  but  rather  a 
suggestion  that  you  please  go  a  little  further 
If  you  are  In  accord  with  my  views  when, 
and  11  the  opportunity  presents  Itself,  and 
urge  that  we  make  our  great  Intracoastal 
waterway  a  100-percent  artery  of  commerce 
that  can  definitely  meet  all  the  requlremenU 
ol  the  purpose  lor  which  it  Is  constructed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Ross,  President. 


Switch  of  ATiatioii  Control  Protested 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

or   KAMSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1,  1943 

Mr  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  that  appeared  in  Labor  on  Sat- 
urday, February  27,  1943: 
swncH  or  aviation  cont»ol  p»oimu>— *ail- 

mOAD  LABOa  CHIKFS  OBJKCT  TO  ITtW  COMMII'IU 
PCOPOSZD  IN    HOUSZ 

The  RaUway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
this  week  added  Its  voice  to  the  growing  op- 
position against  a  proposed  blU  to  set  up  a 
separate  congressional  committee  to  deal 
with  legislative  matters  aflectliig  civil  aero- 
nautics. 

The  bill  would  take  control  of  aviation  out 
ol  the  hands  ol  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  here- 
tofore has  had  jurisdiction  over  all  forms  of 
transportation.  ,,   ^ 

Last  week  the  American  Federation  ol  Labor 
Air  Line  Pilots'  Association  protested  agatnat 
the  transfer,  and  this  week  the  RaUway  Ubor 
Executives'  Association.  Ui  a  letter  to  con- 
gressmen, declared  that  "raUway  workers 
share  the  concern  ol  air-line  pUots  over  re- 
moval of  any  of  the  legislative  prerogatives 
now  vested  In  the  experienced  and  well-sea- 
soned Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  and  placing  them  In  an  entirely 
new  and   inexperienced  committee.' 

••To  divide  the  Jurisdiction  Is  lUoglcal  and 
would  only  tend  to  create  confusion."  the 
raU  labor  chiefs  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  editorial  al- 
though short  is  nevertheless  important 
in  the  fact  that  it  points  out  that  aU 
classes  of  labor  both  in  and  out  of  the 
aviation  industry  have  taken  a  stand 
against  any  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  would  take  Jurisdiction  over 
aviation  away  from  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce  w-here 
it  has  been  long  and  satisfactorily 
handled. 
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.1.1      \^^^^A      r\f      InVACtl 


.„t,on    and   research    to    1    national  segments  like  so  many  aces  of  land.    1    realistic   -^j:^:^rX::.f.^n^lio:^   '"^  "" 


\i 


Ing  to  b«  awful  IX  it  does  not  cHaage  la  a    |   River,  can  b€  reduced  to  25  miles,  and  I  Xecl 


^'^   1...IJH.  Miijjs.  wnicn  usca   to  Drlng  about 
95  percent  of  Lhe  oil  to  the  Eint,  bM  bt;ett 


tance  between  the  New  York  and  PhUadel- 
phla  Nav}-   Yards  by   150  miles  and   that  of 


larly  noticed  that  practlcauy  tne  oiuy  ^uj..-       --  . 

tloris   to  It  were   raised   by   the   railroads  or    |    handlea. 
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The  Mourner's  Bench 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRAiNT 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker, 
tho  following  column  written  by  my  able 
predecessor,  the  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Petten- 
gUl,  is  well  worth  reidin.c  by  all: 

TllT     MOL^NER  S     BENCH 

Mr.  Jay  Franklin,  left-wing  newspaper  col- 
umnist, has  made  a  confession  ol  faith  so 
honest  and  straightforward  that  It  de8<Tves 
attention.  Like  Si  Paul  on  tho  Dam<iscu8 
road,  he  h?.3  soen  a  groat  light  Tons  of  facta 
and  flrures  left  him  unconvinced,  but  a 
father's  alfection  for  his  young  daughter 
awakened  him  to  the  values  of  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  system  and  the  daughters 
Inherent  In  state  monopoly. 

Mr  Pranklin  wanted  to  send  a  birthday 
telegram  to  hLs  daughter.  The  telegraph 
company  txjld  him  th.'\t  the  Government  hud 
requested  It  not  to  accept  itnnlversary  tele- 
grims  due  to  the  congesMou  of  war  business. 
With  this  ruling  Mr  Frunklin  has  no  quarrel, 
but  it  got  htm  to  thinking  what  would  hap- 
pen If  the  war  controls  are  carried  over  Into 
peacetime.  I's  is  bettig  planned  by  many  in 
the  New  Deal. 

As  he  says.  "It  may  surprise  some  readers 
of  my  coUimn  and  shock  others  to  read  that 
I  am  at  last  convinced  that  free  enttrpnsc 
for  private  profit  is  essential  to  human  lib- 
erty. •  •  •  The  more  I  thought  about  It 
the  more  I  realized  that  the  only  real  pro- 
tectiuu  of  my  rifjit  to  send  family  telegrams 
aud  other  things,  whitli  express  my  personal 
freedom,  was  the  fact  that  Western  Union 
and  other  privately  cwned  business  groups 
stood  to  m«ke  a  profit  out  nf  my  Ind.vldUiil 
dasires.  Suppose,  for  example,  uiter  the  war 
We  were  to  ad.  pt  a  Fn.'^clst  svsitm,  with  gcv- 
ernment  ownership  of  ct  mmunicatlcn.s  and 
basio  indu.si.rie8  aupp»»6*'  that  such  a  g'(V- 
eninient.  decided  thai  ever;-  man.  dollar,  tmd 
ounce  of  materittl  ihat  could  be  spared  must 
fo  into  a  great  national  rthiiusing  pioKram 
and  that,  therefrro.  tli"  i!-.n-.a'.»-s  I  w.ll  net 
call  them  citizens — of  the  United  S'..;tes  must 
rot  be  allowed  to  send  teU'^jram; .  make  ulo- 
piitiue  calls,  or  Indulge  in    pleasure  dr:vli,i^.' 

As  ti  says,  such  a  government  will  not 
be  interested  in  makln.:  a  profit  on  aonding 
a  birthday  message  to  his  daughter  or  selitti'.; 
him  gasoline  to  take  his  fain.ly  out  for  a 
Sund.iy  afternoon  drive  Such  a  noveinmtni 
would  lie  interc-^ted  only  in  "proc' action  for 
use  '  wh'ch  is  the  iioble-soundi'iij  task  uf 
comrnuniam  Proilt  would  not  mte'ett 
them  There  would  be  no  coniptinies  ctm- 
p."ting  for  the  right  to  t*ll  him  gii.ioltne. 

For."  as  Mr  JfYankim  contlru.-s.  •when 
the  government  stcp.s  m  it  is  a  inonop«:ly. 
VV.th  the  (government  writing  the  ruies— 
which  mean.«  s^nne  little  guy  In  a  bureau 
whom  nobody  knows  and  nobrdy  can  re- 
move— it  does  me  no  good  to  go  from  one 
telegraph  company  to  aimther  ' 

Mr  Pranklin  Is  cordla'ly  welcome  in  the 
ranks  of  th(-se  of  us  who  have  been  flKhtln? 
to  p-event  complete  government  control  over 
the  Ives  of  men.  Even  Ru.'«iH  is  apparently 
ataandonin';  communism  and  adopting  Uv» 
profit  syiiem  as  a  reward  to  Incentive. 
Skilled  workers  are  being  paid  more  th.in 
unskilled  and  ambitious  men  more  than  lazy 
men. 

We  are  learning  that  the  so-called  beneflts 
of  collectivism  are  paid  for  at  a  heavy  price; 
that  tiiere  i.s  no  way  to  pre.serve  free<lom  when 
Government  becomes  the  economic  master  of 
men. 


I  hope  iir  Pranklin  will  go  on  and  point 
cut  that  tliere  are  .still  plenty  of  people  in 
Washington.  D  C  .  who  are  planning  on  p<jst- 
war  Government  ownership  of  communica- 
tions, not  only  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
p:»nie.«s.  but  railroads,  trucks,  air  lines,  and 
water  carriers.  Rrcently  the  N.itiunal  Re- 
S'iurcen  Planning  Board,  headed  by  the  Piesl- 
denfd  uncle,  issued  a  volumlnou.s  study  in 
which  certain  of  it.s  ataff  incllrate  tliat  Gov- 
ernment ownerslilp  of  transjxirtatlou  is  their 
ultimat*  goal 

Prte  enterprise  has  not  alwavs  fairly  dis- 
tributed the  plenty  it  ha.s  created,  hut  the 
ti.lalltanaii  stale  haa  created  no  pleiuy  to 
clistrlhute.  When  ftur  .'^oldur  .««^n.s  reiurn 
from  many  foreign  fields,  it  Ls  my  i^ue.'s  that 
our  way  of  llle  1.,  going  to  look  ini>;h'y  gocd 
to  them  and  that  they  will  oppose  thoise  who 
would  create  In  thl-s  rxtuntry  the  Itlr.d  of  gov- 
ernment they  risked  their  lives  to  overthrow 
abroad. 

SaJJLTX    B     PErTENCILL. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIIS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CAUroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPr.ESF'NT.\TTVES 
Tuesday.  February  23.  194J 

Mr.  GE.\RIIART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
that  which  he  liien  said  lelaLe-s  to  a  leg- 
islative subject  which  the  Congress  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  consider,  I  ofTer 
for  inclu.sion  in  the  Concressional  Rec- 
OKD  a  brief  statement  which  Dr.  John 
Lee  Coulter,  nationally  known  economist, 
juid.  inc;deii tally,  one  of  the  Kieaie.st 
livinR  e.xperts  on  forei  .n  trade,  made 
during  the  course  of  the  di.scassion.s 
which  were  had  under  the  auspices  of 
tho  Americr.  i  Forum  of  the  Air  at  the 
Shorilium  Hotel  in  Wa.shinston.  D.  C, 
oii  February  21  last,  a  statement  which, 
I  feel  quite  confident,  should  iiave  the 
careful  considciation  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  and  of  the  country  at 
lar^'e  as  well. 

Dr.  Coulter's  statement  follows: 

Since  the  founding  of  our  Republic,  we  of 
the  United  Sta'es  have  k  pt  an  eye  on  the 
people,  rcaources.  and  product*  of  all  ether 
nations,  ;ind  Uixve  adopted  pi)licies  ititended 
to  devt'Iop  th.e  largest  vulame  of  inicrnu- 
tlonal  trade — both  export  and  imjiorts — con- 
sistent witJi  the  building  up  of  a  prcsperovis 
nation  with  the  highest  attainal^le  liviiik; 
standards.  Mc»-t  agitation,  having  for  its 
purpose  to  arouse  hysterical  upj><  Mtion  to 
f-o-called  trade  barriers,  is  politic*d  phrase- 
making  pro(:aKandA. 

Ai>.ht>ugh  the  United  States  accounts  for 
only  a  scant  6  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, we  provided  more  than  15  percent  of 
ail  exports,  and  received  more  than  12  per- 
cent of  all  lniport-8  moving  between  nations 
during  the  recent  period  ot  prosperity  b«:l.)re 
the  advent  of  the  world  depression  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  and  W<irld  War  U.  la 
other  words,  ^e  were  reipi)ni.ible  for  two 
or  three  times  our  relative  share  of  all  world 
trade-in  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  this  country 
lias  vast  natural  resources,  a  tremendous 
range  in  climate  and  other  advantages  which 
ordinarily  would  Justify  a  country  in  striv- 
ing for  an  extreme  degree  of  self-contain- 
ment 

Leading  statesmen  of  cur  nation,  from  tl  e 
days  of  PiesideiU  McIIinley  oa  down  to  the 


day?  of  President  TKft.  consistently  explored 
the  p  jssibiliiy  of  negoiiatms  reclproc.tl  traUe 
agreemenis  but  few  such  arrangements  were 
ever  completed,  generally  because  of  the  de- 
6ire  of  foreign  countries  to  acquire  special 
advantages  from  us  .As  a  re^ult.  during  the 
f.rst  160  years  of  cur  national  existence,  we 
depended  almost  whoiiy  upon  direct  le^usla- 
tion  by  Congress,  supplemented  by  political 
and  commercial  treaties  w.th  forfisn  powers. 

Over  a  long  j>erlod  I  have  advocated,  and 
continue  to  i;dvocaie,  th?  largest  possiDie 
volume  of  both  erport  and  import  trade  con- 
sistent with  national  pn>6peruy  at  nome  1 
have  also  advocated,  and  continue  to  advo- 
cate, the  desirability  ol  reciprocal  uade 
agreements  consistent  wiUi  the  primary  le- 
Eljonsibility  of  Cougres-s  to  lay  down  bo^ic 
laws  governing  domestic  and  internatiouHl 
affairs  and  the  respjnsibility  of  the  Senate 
to  pass  on  all  titaties  with  fcrcigu  nations. 

In  line  With  these  long-time  views.  1 
vkould  advi.se  tinother  extension  ol  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  w;th  specific  provision  to 
the  effect  that  "kxecutive  agreements  are  in- 
lerior  to  acts  ol  CuiiKress  aud  tre<ilies  '  and 
that  "nothing  contained  in  agreements  may 
either  repeal,  amend,  or  destroy  basic  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  acts  ol  Congress  or  exist- 
ing treaties  ■■ 

Under  tins  met  hod  of  procedure,  trade 
agreements  could  review  aii'l  revi:;*  a  multi- 
tude of  rule?  and  rei,'\Uations  devel'  ped  lor 
the  supervision  of  international  trade,  in- 
cluding minor  adjustments  in  land  rates  and 
other  items.  On  the  other  hand,  trade 
agreements  could  not  mcdity  sanitary  p<'ii- 
cles.  monetary  systems,  social -security  legis- 
lation, prlce-puiity  program?,  and  laws 
enacted  "to  prevent  the  formation  of  mo- 
nop<o!ies.  trusts,  and  restraint  ot  trade'  and 
"to  preserve  the  free  private  enteririse  sys- 
tem, with  equal  opportunity  tor  ail  in  tins 
couT'trv."  Provision  should  be  made  tor 
prompt  court  review  of  any  p<jint  covered  in 
a  trade  nsreement  and  imnieoiat.e  cancelation 
whenever  any  point  is  Jound  to  contravene 
acts  of  Congress  or  existing  treaties. 


Brotherhood    of    Locomotive    Ep.gineers 
Opposes  New  Comfnittee  en  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HOiN.  JOSEPH  P.  O'KARA 

or    M!VMT<!r»TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PIiESE:,TATIVE3 

Monday,  Maich  1,  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavi  ^'ranted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  th«^  following  letter 
addressee,  to  the  Members  of  tho  House 
of  Representatives  by  Julm  T.  Cor- 
bett.  national  ieRislalive  representative. 
Bi-otherhocd  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
opposm?  the  establishment  of  new  com- 
mittee on  aviation,  and  requ°^ting  that 
jurisdiction  over  .such  .subject  be  con- 
tinued in  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Washlngto.n',  D.  C 

Members  of  thr  House  of  R-~prescntatncs. 
Uutted  States  Congress,  Seventy-tiglitU 
session: 

This  is  written  as  a  request  tliat  ti^e  pio- 
posed  creation  of  a  House  Ccinmittee  oa  Avia- 
uon  shall  not  receive  your  support. 

The  following  is  respectfully  submitted  for 
your  consideration: 

Public  I  aw  No  785.  Seventy-.^lxth  Con:;rc:.s. 
third  se.ssion.  couualns  a  declaration  for  a 
'National  Transportation  Policy."  Th?  :^-t 
contains  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  spc- 
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dal   board   of   Investigation   and   research    to 
Investigate  the  relative  economy  and  fitness 
of  the  different  kinds  of  transportation  agen- 
cies which  provide  interstate  commerce  serv- 
ices   with  a  view  of  determining  the  service 
lor  which  each  tvpe  of  carrier  is  especially 
fitted— or  unfitted,  and  the  methods  by  which 
each   type  of  carrier  should   be   developed    so 
that  there  mav  be  a  national  transportation 
ev.stem   adequate   to  meet   the   needs   of   the 
comm.rce  nf  the  United  States,  of  the  Postal 
Berv*ce    and   of   the  national  defense.     That 
board  of  research  and  investigation  wns  ap- 
pointed ^^,    . 
We  believe  that  board  should  be  permitted 
to  complete  it.s  work  before  there  may  be  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Congress  to  en  ale  a  new 
Committee  on   Aviation. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  done  an  exceptionally  good 
Job  for  aviation  The  far-seeing  pohcies 
adopted  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 
under  its  sponsotship.  contributed  incalcu- 
Bble  benefits  to  the  support  of  our  war  efTort 
America  now  leads  the  world  in  commercial 

aviation. 

It  is  unllkelv  that  any  newly  formed  com- 
mittee could  clve  the  transportation  indus- 
trv  including  the  aviation  industry  and  the 
countrv,  that  degree  of  assurance  that  all 
agencies  of  transportation  are  in  dcpenoable 
hands  as  the  present  committee. 

It  has  been  noticeable  that  in  past  years 
aviation  suffered  by  frequent  changes  .n  the 
laws  governini;  its  administration.  It  would 
appear  unwl.se  now,  in  the  midst  of  war.  to 
experiment.  We  feel  that  the  committee, 
who-s  fitness  for  the  work  Is  a  demonstrated 
fact  shotild  be  left  in  charge.  That  which 
helps    transportaticn    helps    toward    victory. 

We  trust  vou  will  aid  in  defeating  House 
Resolution  No  23.  Thanking  you  for  your 
assistance.  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  T.  Corbett. 

h'ational  Lcai-^lativc  Represrnlativr. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotue  Engineers. 


Imperialists  of  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
followinp  address  made  by  me  over  the 
Blue  Network  on  Saturday.  February  27. 
1943: 

1  believe  a  sober  analysis  of  Representative 
Clare  Lt;cES  presentation  of  the  problem  of 
fiir  sovereignty  Is  very  much  In  order  because 
Its  dangerous  doctrine  Is  so  attractively 
adorned  with  pert  prose  that  without 
painstaking  examination  and  deliberation  we 
may  credit  It  with  a  logic  It  does  not  possess 
and  with  a  strength  of  argument  It  lacks. 

The  intricate  problems  of  International  air 
trafiic  must  soon  be  solved.  Assuredly,  inter- 
nat.onal  rules  must  be  adopted  for  the  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  the  air  lanes.  If  such 
air  channels  remain  uncontrolled  or  ill  de- 
fined commercial  air  rivalries  between  na- 
tions m.lght  conceivably  lead  to  new  and  more 
terrible  wars. 

"We  want  to  fly  everywhere."  the  gentle 
ladv  from  Connecticut  has  stated.  Certainly. 
But  so  does  Russia.  England,  China,  Holland. 
No  nation  worth  its  salt  can  be  shunted 
uide.     Tlie  world's  air   cannot  be  cut  Into 


national  segments  like  so  many  acres  of  land. 
We  cannot   set  up  sovereignties  of   the   air 
with   national   rights   guarded   by    invisible, 
yet    impenetrable,    barriers    extending    from 
the    land   below   to   the   skies   above.     There 
must  be  "freedom  of  the  s1:1cg."  jU3t  as  Vice 
President  Wallace  envisaged  it.    Not  absolute 
freedom      That  would  mean  chaos,  but  free- 
dom   within    responsible    bounds    in    accoid- 
ance  with  "open  covenants  openly  arrived  at." 
The  gentle  lady  f.'om  Connecticut  is  con- 
cerned about  the  debates  in  the  British  Par- 
liament   wherein    certain     members    of    the 
House  of  Commons  demanded  a  greater  place 
in   the  sun  for  Britan.  demanded  "freedom 
of  the  air,"  but  with  England  in  ascendancy. 
Of   course,   England   has   her   jingolsts    like 
Lord  Lc:ndonderry.  as  we  have  ours.     Dema- 
gcruerv    is    not    confined    to    America.     The 
gentle  'lady   from   Connecticut   need    not    be 
fru-htencd  by  demands  made  by  some  swash- 
buckling legislators  either  on  the  Thames  or 
on  the  Potomac. 

"Freedom  of  the  air"  means  give  ar.d  take- 
reciprocal  agreements  But  "he  who  runs 
may  "read"  into  the  gentle  lady  s  remarks 
that  (1)  the  United  States  shou'.d  have  a 
sort  of  super  sovereignty  in  the  air  and  that 
(O)  now  is  the  time  to  capitalize  cur  economic 
and  military  advantages  as  a  creditor  nation 
to  bring  it  about. 

There  are  fire  eaters  who  screech  that  the 
United  States  shou'.d  act  the  sh'ylock  and 
demand  its  pound  of  flesh.  I  am  ^^^^e  ^lie 
gentle  lady  from  Connecticut  deprecates  such 
rapacity,  but  her  words  give  ctm^ort  to  the 
imperialists  and  give  comfort  to  the  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trlggers 

"Freedom  of  the  air"  in  the  Wallace  sense 
simplv  means  "right  of  innocent  pas.^age  with 
right  of  free  landing  '  but  m  conformity  w.th 
domestic    regulations.     It    would    mean^  for 
example,    that    a    British    plane    flying    from 
London   to  Australia   could   fly  over  our  ter- 
r  ;ory  and  make  essential  stops  at  LaGuardia 
Field  or  at  San  Francisco  for  refueling  and  or 
for  landing  passengers  and  freight  origlnat- 
inp  outside  the  United  States.     But  it  would 
not  mean  that  the  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation  could  pick  up  passengers  cr  cargo 
In   New   York   for   delivery    In   Dallas   or   Lcs 
Angeles.      EquaUy    so,   our    "freedom    of    the 
seas"  precludes  the  Cunard  Lines  from  ply- 
ing a  coastwise  trade  or  picking  up  cargo  at 
New  York  and  carrying  It  through  the  Canal 
and  depositing  It  at  San  Francisco. 

A  hundred  or  so  reciprocal  air  treaties  were 
in  effect  before  the  war.     They  are  probably 
a    hodgepodge.     They   must  be   revised   and 
made  reciprocally  f-lr  and  just  in  accordance 
with   the  importance  and  alr-mindedness  of 
the  sovereign  nations.     Of  course,  there  will 
be  some  bargaining  as  to  rights   and  privi- 
leges.    That  cannot  be  avoided.     One  would 
be  Utopian  to  Imagine  otherwise      But  such 
arrangements  cannot— must  not— be  a  cut- 
throat   aerial    nationalism     or     sovereignty. 
Otherwise   th-    charge   now   often    heard    of 
British  Imperialism  will  be  hurled  at  us  for 
our  air  Imperialism. 

We  may  gain  more   from   freedom  of   the 
skies  than  from  the  gentle  lady's  sovereignty 
of   the   air.     Take  a   globe   and   you   will   see 
that  the  United  States  is  not  the  air  center 
of    the    world.     The    great    land    masses    are 
elsewhere.     If  we  wish  to  span  or  girdle  the 
globe    eastward    or   westward    or    across    the 
Arctic  span,  we  must  fly  over  many  foreign 
lands    and    alight    at    many    alien    airports. 
Their  owners   need   our   permission    to   cress 
our  air  far  less  than  we  need  their  consent. 
Therefore,    we    are    not    In    such    a    strategic 
position  to  drive  a  hard   bargain   while   the 
British  Commonwealth,  for  example,  with  its 
widely  scattered  dominions  and  colonies  may 
have  more  to  offer  and  thus  more  to  demand. 
Maybe  It  were  better  that  we  lend  attentive 
ear  to  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  so-called  idealistic 
freedom  of  the  air  rather  than  to  the  gentle 
lady  from  Connecticut  with  her  altogether  too 


realistic   Boveretjrn   of   the   air.   with    JU   un- 
derlying Isolationist  implications. 

Not  so  very  long  ago.  in  1940.  the  gentle  lady 
from    Connecticut    wrote    wUh    devastating 
vehemence    against    the    principle    of    isola- 
tionism,  urging   that   the  war   was  our  war. 
that   we   were   complacently    tryirg    to   live 
alone  and  like  it  when— and  I  quote  the  gen- 
tle lady— "we  were  all  headed  toward  a  tragic 
world,  which  is  to  say,  a  war  world   where 
men   have   decided    to   die   together   because 
they  are  unable  to  find  any  way  to  live  to- 
gether "     I  should  like  you  to  keep  In  mind 
"live  together."    "What  could  she  have  meant 
there    but    mutuality    and    leciprccity?      I 
should  like  vou  to  remember  as  well  that  In 
mourning  the  fall  of  France  she  decried  the 
weakness  of  Its  people  and  assailed  the  people 
of  France  with— and  these  are  h(r  very  words: 
"They  did   not  really  care   about   democracy, 
but  about  their  own  nation  "    I  repeat.   •the4r 
own  nation."    And  all  her  persuasiveness  and 
all  her  eloquence  previously  dedicated  to  in- 
ternational   cooperation    she    now    dismisses 
with   her   newly    minted    "globaloney  "      Was 
it    "globaloney"   when   with   patent    sincerity 
she   wrote:    "I   fcund   out    what    I.    anyway, 
mean  by  democracy      I  mean  what  the  E>ec- 
laration  of  Independence  meant  by  it- 'lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all.'    And  when  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  said  'for  all'  it  cid 
not  mean  merely  for  United  States  citizens,  it 
was  written  before  there  was  a  United  States 
of    America,    before    there    were    Americans.' 
Shades  of  Vice  President  Wallace! 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  reading  Into  her  text 
what  Mrs  Luce  never  intended,  I  shall  use, 
wherever  possible,  her  exact  phrases. 

Tliere  Is  within  her  text  a  curious  mingling 
of   isolationism   and   Imperialism,   a   plea   for 
insulated  American  thinking  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cha  - 
lenge  for  world  dcmination  by  America.    "We 
do  not  expect,"  she  says,  "and  do  not  want  one 
inch  of  territory  outside  our  own  possession 
We  desire  neither  to  grab  other  peoples  land 
nor  to  dominate  any  race  on  earth."     That 
she  savs  with  one  breath  and  with  the  other— 
and  I  "quote— "the  masters  of  the  air  will  be 
the   masters   of    the   planet,   for   as   aviation 
dominates  all  military  effort  tcday.  so  w.ll  It 
dominate  and   influence  all  peacetime  effort 
tomorrow."     Ours  must  be  the  unquestioned 
sovereignty  of  the  air  over  our  territory  with 
"denial    to  free   access   to   Its   airports,"   she 
maintains  and  reasons  that  that  will  insure 
peace. 

•  If  we  fall,"  she  goes  on  to  «ay,  "to  answer 
the  question  of  American  air  sovereignty  in- 
telligently, although  the  United  Nations  will 
win   the  war.   America  can  lose   the   peace." 
Surely  she  cannot  mean  that  we  are  embroiled 
In  a  war  today  that  Is  none  of  our  bvislness. 
that  we  are  not  part  of  the  United  Nations 
fighting  a  common  foe,  that  American  des- 
tiny is  not  part  of  the  world  destiny?     What 
111  portent  of  distrust,  envy,  and  commercial 
lealousy  lies  beneath  the  smooth  balance  of 
her  sentence?    It  augurs  Ul  for  the  unity  we 
have  sought  with   "blood,  sweat,  and   tears 
to  build     It  is  well,  she  would  have  us  believe, 
to  unite  to  kill  and  be  killed,  but  such  unity, 
such  International  meeting  of  the  minds— a 
give  and  take— will  not  serve  to  live  and  let 
live     At  the  present  moment  we  are  all  locked 
in  a  death  struggle  and  In  Its  midst  the  voice 
of   a  Representative  of  these   United  States, 
charming  as  that  voice  may  be,  belies  the  hope 
of  a  world  to  cooperate  In  peace  as  In  war— a 
voice  that  urges  us  to  become  the  gargantua 
of  the  air— end  I  will  add  the  envy  and  thus 
the  hatred  of  all  nations. 

It  was  with  dismay  that  I  heard  her  ironic 
clause,  "Deeply  as  we  trust  our  British  allies 
today  and  tomorrow,  and  as  we  may.  I  hoP«^. 
trust  our  Russian  allies  tomorrow  and  today^ 
Perhaps,  unwittingly,  but  nonetheless  dam- 
aeingly  she  drew  a  wedge  between  us  and  our 

we  must  beware  the  enchanting  voice  of 
the  gentle  Udy  lest  barrier  built  upon  bairier 
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teeult  not  In  what  la  now  called  "friendly 
rivalry"  but  in  a  lust  for  power  and  an  un- 
le.ished  commercial  and  diplomatic  sprint  for 
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Interest.s,  the  stability  of  the  world  Is  of 
prime  importance  and  that  fences  and  "no 
trespassing  ■  signs  do  not  make  good  ueiyh- 


».ATE  REGULATION  IN  CIVIL  AEHONAmCS  ACT 

In  the  first  place  we  should  have  clearly 

In  minrl  tho  nrnvi«;inri<5  nf  the  Civil  Aero- 
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express  agency  routes  the  express  traffic, 
the  agency  somehow  controls  the  air 
lines.    It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow 


an  exclusive  right  to  hande  air  express 
for  the  air  lines.  However,  on  November 
2,  1942,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in- 


lines  are  fully  able  to  protect  themselves 
from  any  connicting  interests  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  express  agency.  The  air 
linpc  P«:tfthlish  the  rates,  and  they  can 
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resuJt  not  tn  what  Is  now  called  "friendly 
rivalry"  but  in  a  lust  for  power  and  an  uii- 
If ashed  cmn^erciiil  and  diplomatic  fiprint  for 
■uprrniiicy  Is  that  a  puuraiitec  f(jr  peace? 
What  weapons  of  war  we  can  produce,  what 
Impregiiability  of  defeniie  we  can  imagine 
and  execute,  what  doctrine  we  can  announce 
of  ••freedom  of  the  seas."  •"sovereignty  of  the 
air."'  what  neuirallty  laws  we  can  pass  are  of 
no  avail  in  a  world  shrunken  In  size  by  m m's 
Ingenuity.  The  world's  woes  are  our  woes, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  stand  apart  In 
fplendid  Isolation  Inhabiting  an  Ivory  tower. 
••Soek  not  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 
It  tolls  for  thee  •• 

As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  prior  to  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Die  gentle  lady  from 
Connecticut  did  not  speak  of  Impregnability 
did  not  urge  that  we  barricade  ourselves  be- 
hind what  instruments  of  defense  we  could 
devise. 

We  could  not  survive  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ness, she  told  us.  The  conscience  of  America 
must  not  sleep,  mankind  was  larger  than 
nations  Whence  came  this  sudden  chanije 
of  heart?  Why  this  call  for  ret'eat  when  in 
the  midst  of  global,  yes,  global  war  we  stand 
united  'n  purpcs*'.  In  action,  and  In  hope. 

I  should  like  to  make  mention  of  a  portion 
Of  Mrs  Luce  s  maiden  speech  which  toucles 
at  wi.sdrm  She  states  that  a  vast  area  of 
peace  alms  cannot  be  at  present  preclacly 
defined.  •The  fixing  of  territorial  bound- 
aries." she  says,  •the  stabtllzntlon  of  cur- 
rencies, the  integration  of  economies,  the 
establishment  of  tutelage  of  those  demo- 
cratic European  governmtni:  with  which  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  moat  of 
tho  United  Nations  would  certainly  prefer  to 
deal,  even  p'.ans  for  post-war  policing  and 
disarmament  are  qucstion.s  which  all  await 
the  ukase  of  the  master  of  Moscow  and  tiie 
gallant  ccnqutror  of  Stalingrad.  Not  until 
we  kntiw  whether  we  are  to  meet  and  confer 
with  Iron-henrtcd  Stalin,  cr  like-mlndcd  men, 
on  the  Vl>!tula  or  on  the  Rhine,  or  on  the 
Seine,  or  at  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  or  on 
the  Yellow  River,  or  In  Tokyo,  can  we.  or  our 
oth'T  allies,  realistically  plan  a  post-war 
world." 

If  we  are  to  admit  with  the  gentle  lady  from 
Connecticut  that  air  sovereignty  is  the  most 
potent  and  significant  factt^r  In  the  popt-war 
world,  la  it  not  related  wuh  prublema  of  ler- 
rltcrlal  boundaries,  the  stabilization  of  cur- 
rencies, the  integration  of  ecDiiomles.  post- 
w.ir  pollcliii:.  and  dl>arniami'iit '  If  •'masters 
of  the  air  will  be  the  ma.-tt'rs  of  the  planet  " 
how  In  the  nanie  of  inelectable  logic  can  wa 
••realistically  ■  plan  our  sovereignty  of  the 
air"  now.  plan  It,  what's  more,  without 
knowledtje  of  what  our  allies  will  do.  what  the 
•■ma.ster  of  Moscow  and  the  gallant  conqui-rcr 
of  Stalingrad  '  will  do.  what  China  and  Great 
Britain  will  do?  In  other  word.s.  every  phase 
of  the  post-war  world  must  be  marked  out  at 
the  ct)nference  table,  but  not  the  problem  of 
aviation  which  mu.^t.  she  contends,  affect 
every  vital  phase  of  our  Nation  and  Inter- 
nation  existence.  That,  she  would  have  us 
believe,  belongs  to  the  narrow  national  table 
with  "devil  take  the  hindmost  "  The  rare 
Intelligence  that  is  the  gentle  lady's  has  taken 
a  Journey  around  the  world  and  moved  no 
farther  than  her  back  yard. 

Air  problems  Ijelong  with  those  to  be  found 
at  the  treaty  tables,  not  to  specific  pressures 
of  North  Dakota.  New  York.  Connecticut, 
Lancaster,  Shanghai,  or  Moscow. 

It  Is  precisely  the  fact  that  the  gen'le  lady 
from  Connecticut  Is  a  woman  of  Intelilger^ce. 
ability,  and  possessed  of  a  compelling  per- 
Bonality  that  we.  as  a  Nation,  cannot  afford 
to  allow  her  statements  to  go  unchallenged 
when,  so  obviously,  they  travel  backward  to 
match  the  cynicism  and  myopic  vision  of 
American  leaders  In  the  fatal  peace  year  of 
the  first  World  W.iT  As  a  world  power  of 
the  fir.«t  m.^gnltude.  America,  by  this  time, 
must  have  learned  her  lesson  that  she  is 
not  a  thing  apart,  that  in  serving  her  own 


Interest.s.  the  stability  of  the  world  is  of 
pnmc  imporlauce  and  that  fences  and  "no 
trespassing  ■  signs  do  not  make  good  neigh- 
bors. 

Frankly,  aa  between  a  netiphyte  and  a 
philowjphcr,  I  am  willing  to  telect  Henry 
A.  Waixace.  It  Is  not  the  first  time  In  his- 
tcjry  that  the  Idealists  aiul  ciu>-.ulers  have 
beenl   muhtjiicd  and  held  up  to  ridicule. 

It  iB  ..ot  as  if  we  have  bt'cn  asleep,  either. 
on  the  question  of  the  phue  of  aviation  in 
the  post-war  world.  Last  month.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  a  committee  of  ad- 
mitted distinction  to  study  our  interna- 
tional air  policy  under  the  chatrmanthlp  of 
Adolf  Berle.  Jr.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  On  that  body  will  be  f  lund  Robert 
Lovett,  Assistant  Socntary  of  War  for  AIT; 
Artemus  Gules.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Air:  Wayne  Chatfleld  Taylor.  L. 
Welch  Pugue.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board;  Thomas  Burke.  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sions of  Internatlon  Commu.ilcailons;  Wil- 
liam Burden,  Lt.  Comdr.  Maxulm  Alditch, 
and  Col  Harold  Harrlsa  Certainly,  an  Im- 
posing array  of  experts  is  present  We  await 
the  committees  report  eagerly  and  I,  for 
one,  sincerely  triLst  that  It  will  not  follow 
the  restricted  reasoning  of  the  gentle  lady 
and  her  followers.  We  have  not  ignored  this 
vital  phase  of  post-war  planning;  we  ask 
that  Its  treatment  b«?  statesmanlike  and  not 
polltlclau-wlse. 

Remember,  we  do  not  8Ubscrll>e,  and  never 
will,  tu  a  theory  of  a  master  race  and  while  we 
do  not  wl^h  to  subordinate  our  interests  to 
those  o,f  other  countries,  we  must,  therefore, 
rea.lz<<  that  International  cooperation  Is  the 
answer  A.ssuredly.  we  have  the  self-capacity 
to  achieve  a  true  unity  and  thus  to  decry  with 
President  Roosevelt  "the  skeptic*  and  the 
cynics  who  say  that  we  must  always  have 
war."  Can  nation  dl.stru-stful  of  nation  bring 
about  an  enduring  peace?  Which  la  the  bet- 
ter assurance — reciprocity  or  barriers'  The 
ai'sver  Is  Important  On  that  may  depend 
your  life  and  the  llvf  s  of  your  sons. 

I  am  not  unmlndlul  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentle  lady  from  Cor.necilcut  this  past 
Wednesday  l&ued  a  statement  to  the  press 
wherein  she  somewhat  reverses  the  stand  sho 
tt)Ok  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Like  the  d.irlig 
ycung  man  on  the  (lying  trapeze,  she  floats 
throu.;h  the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease — 
from  one  sde  to  the  other  B  catise  of  two 
Important  factors,  (1)  that  her  original  state- 
mi  nt  Is  a  matter  of  official  record  In  the 
House  and  she  Is  not  thus  '•on  record"  bs 
having  revcrs.d  It  and  (2)  her  latest  utter- 
ances have  not  achieved  the  wide  publicity 
accorded  her  "globalaney  "  sentiment  I  have 
deemed  it  important  to  try  in  some  measure 
to  clear  the  "air." 
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Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Sptjaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Nichols]  has  made 
further  references  to  tlie  relationship  be- 
tween the  air  lines  and  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency,  in  which  he  repeats  his 
charge  of  a  sinister  connection.  In  doing 
so  he  again  makes  certain  inaccurate 
statements  in  the  correction  of  which  the 
House  will  be  interested. 


1L\Tt  REGULATION  IN  CTVII.  ABIONAtrnCa  ACT 

In  thf  first  place  we  should  have  clearly 
In  mind  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  witli  re,=pect  to  air  express 
rates.  These  provisions  are  apparently 
overlooked  by  the  gentleman. 

Section  404  of  the  art  imposes  the  d'.ify 
to  establish  rea.sonable  rates.  This  duty 
is  in  all  respects  like  the  duty  applicable 
In  other  fields  of  transportation.  Sec- 
tion 403  requires  that  the  rates  be  filed 
with  the  C.  A.  B.  in  public  tariffs.  Sec- 
tion 1002  (d)  provides  that  the  C.  A  B. 
has  full  power  to  question  tlie  reason- 
ableness of  rates,  to  hold  hearings  eitlior 
upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  Initia- 
tive, and  tliereupon  to  fix  the  reasonable 
rate.  And  section  1002  <k)  provides  that 
when  a  rate  change  is  filed,  the  C.  A  B. 
may  suspend  the  rate  and  hold  a  hearing 
concerning  its  lawfulne.'^,  and.  If  the 
facts  warrant,  fix  the  rate  l)efnr»  the 
rate  change  goes  into  effect. 

These  provisions  of  law  control  any 
private  contract  or  arranqement.  They 
are  exactly  like  the  regulatory  provisions 
under  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commis.sion  and  many  other  regulatory 
bodies.  Federal  and  State,  have  long  reg- 
ulated the  rates  of  common  carriers  in 
this  country.  Therefore,  tliere  is.  Ir  the 
case  of  air  express ,  no  lack  o!  go\ern- 
mental  power  to  a.ssure  reasonable  rate.s, 
and  actually  to  fix  them.  The  power  of 
the  C.  A.  B  Is  plenary.  No  contract  of 
carriers  can  deprive  it  of  its  authority 
and  duty  to  require  reasonable  rates. 

BATf    PROVISIONS    OF    AIR-LINE    KXPRESS    ACENCT 
CONTTIACTS 

The  gentleman  has  made  repeated  ref- 
erences to  the  contracts  belv^een  tiie  air 
lines  and  the  express  agency,  especially 
as  regards  rate  fixing.  In  his  speech  of 
February  26  he  stated  that  the  express 
agency  fi.xcs  the  rate  to  be  charged  to  the 
public.  In  his  speech  of  March  1  he 
shifts  his  position  and  says  that  the 
agency  controls  the  rate.  He  is  in- 
accurate in   both  speeches. 

Section  8  of  the  uniform  contract, 
which  each  air  line  has  enterc  d  into  with 
the  agency,  provides  sixcifically  tiiat  the 
air  line  will  establish  the  rates  for  ex- 
press. The  only  qualification  now  op- 
erative IS  that  when  one  air  line  proposes 
to  establish  a  rate  which  would  affect 
service  over  another  air  line,  the  matter 
may  be  referred  to  a  traffic  commiitee 
repre.'^enting  all  the  air  lines.  The  deci- 
sion of  th.at  committee  is  final,  except 
that  a  rate  chanr.e  beiween  poinUs  served 
by  more  than  one  air  line  is  not  to  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  air  'mes 
concerned.  Of  cour.se.  any  rate  so  fixed 
is  subject  to  change  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  The  express  agency  has 
no  representation  on  the  traffic  ccm- 
mittee.  And  th-r^re  is  no  instance  known 
where  the  agency  has  failed  to  carry  out 
Its  contractual  obligation  to  ab.de  by  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  air  line  or.  in  the  cases 
where  the  traffic  committee  has  been 
called  upon  to  act.  by  that  com.mittee. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  now 
arpues  that  since  the  volume  of  express 
traffic  over  each  line  determines  the  rela- 
tive voting  power  of  eacli  air  line  on  the 
air  lineii'  traffic  committee,  and  since  tlie 
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eitpress  agency  routes  the  express  traffic, 
the  agency  somehow  controls  the  air 
lines.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow 
his  reasoning.  However,  the  gentleman 
should  understand  that  section  17  of  the 
uniform  contract  provides  for  division  of 
traffic  among  the  air  lines  on  "a  fair  and 
equitable  basis."  and  that  the  express 
agency  shall  keep  adequate  statistics  and 
records  relating  to  the  division  of  traffic, 
with  the  air  line  having  the  privilege  at 
any  time  of  inspecting  such  records. 
In  addition  the  contract  gives  each  air 
line  extensive  rights  to  audit  and  review 
the  agency's  operations. 

Consequently  there  is  no  reason  for 
any  air  line  not  to  be  fully  informed  con- 
cerning any  favoritism  of  which  the 
apency  might  be  g:uilty.  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  'he  air  line  not  to  be  able  to 
secure  correction  of  any  such  favoritism. 
In  such  circumstances,  to  speak  of  the 
routing  of  traffic  as  meaning  that  .r-e 
express  agency  controls  the  number  of 
votes  each  air  line  has  in  relation  to  its 
associate  air  lines,  and  therefore  controls 
the  traffic  committee  which  has  limited 
powers  respecting  rates,  and  therefore 
controls  the  air  lines'  rates,  is  a  process  of 
reasoning  that  borders  on  the  far- 
fetched. 

rXPRESS  AGENCY  HAS  NO  CERTITICATE  UNDER  THE 
CIVIL  AEBONAUnCS  ACT 

I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
the  express  agency  has  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  I  have  not 
read  his  remarks,  and  I  hope  I  misunder- 
stood the  gentleman.  For  if  he  made 
such  a  statement,  he  again  reflects  the 
grievous  misinformation  which  some- 
one has  supplied  him. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  was  so  drawn  that  the  express 
agency  would  receive  no  grandfather 
certificate,  and  the  C.  A.  B.  long  ago  ex- 
pressly denied,  in  a  published  decision, 
the  agency's  right  to  a  grandfather 
certificate.  The  C.  A.  B.  has  not  passed 
on  any  further  appUcation  for  a  certifi- 
cate for  the  express  agency,  and  the 
agency  does  not  now  have  and  never  has 
had  a"  certificate.  On  the  contrary,  the 
C.  A.  B.  is  now  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive investigation  to  determine  whether 
the  express  aj^ency  should  continue  to 
handle  air  express.  It  will  not  pass  upon 
an  application  for  a  certificate  until  that 
investigation  is  concluded.  And  when  it 
does  it  will  have  to  consider  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  which 
contain  very  restrictive  standards  re- 
specting railroads  or  other  types  of  car- 
riers engaging  in  air  transportation. 

Moreover,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa apparently  has  not  been  told  of 
the  provision  of  the  contracts  under 
which  any  airline  is  privileged  at  any 
time,  upon  6  months'  notice  and  by  uni- 
lateral action,  to  cancel  the  contract  and 
thus  to  exclude  the  express  agency  from 
the  air-express  business  over  the  air- 
line's route. 

EXPRESS    AGENCY'S    EXCLUSIVE    RIGHTS    BEING 
ELIMINATED 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  express 
agency's  monopoly.  It  is  true  that  the 
air-express  contracts,  entered  into  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act,  provided  that  the  agency  would  have 


an  exclusive  right  to  hande  air  express 
for  the  air  lines.  However,  on  November 
2.  1942,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in- 
formed the  air  lines  and  the  agency  that 
this  exclusive  provision  would  have  to  be 
eliminated.  The  parties  to  the  contracts 
have  so  agreed. 

LEVEL    OF    EXPRESS    RATES 

The  gentleman  has  compared  the  level 
of  air-express  rates  in  this  country  with 
the  levels  of  air  freight  and  express  rates 
in  Canada  and  Central  America.  He 
failed  to  note  the  entirely  different  op- 
erating conditions,  the  entirely  different 
equipment,  the  entirely  different  wage 
and  hour  standards,  and  many  other  dif- 
ferences between  the  air  express  .service 
here    and    the    services    to    which    he 

referred. 

Moreover,  in  both  Central  America 
and  in  much  of  the  Canadian  air  trans- 
portation in  question,  there  is  no  means 
of  transportation  except  by  air— which 
means,  of  course,  that  bulk  traffic  can  be 
transported  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions. 

But  in  Canada  air-line  operations  com- 
parable to  those  in  this  country  have  a 
rate  level  very  different  from  the  low 
figures  the  gentleman  quoted.  On 
Trans-Canada  Airlines,  the  only  Cana- 
dian air  line  really  comparable  to  our  air 
lines,  the  rates  for  air  express  are  some- 
what higher  than  those  in  this  country. 
And  on  the  run  between  Edmonton  and 
White  Horse,  one  of  the  heaviest  air- 
cargo  routes  In  the  Dominion,  the  rate 
charged,  according  to  late  information 
received  from  the  Canadian  Board  of 
Transport  Commissioners,  is  also  higher 
than  the  air-express  rates  in  this  coun- 
try. ,      . 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record, 
the  air-express  rates  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  air  lines.  I  am  not  de- 
fending them.  But  the  fact  is  that 
they  have  been  maintained  at  a  level 
roughly  comparable,  on  a  pound-mile 
basis,  with  the  rates  charged  for  air- 
passenger  transportation. 

SECTION    29    OF    H     R.     1012    DOES    NOT    LEGALIZE 
CONTRACTS  WITH  EXPRESS  AGENCY 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  again 
suggests  that  section  29  of  H.  R.  1012 
legalizes  the  contracts  between  the  air 
lines  and  the  express  agency.  ^  The  gen- 
tleman misunderstands  the  meaning  of 
the  section.  If  he  will  read  that  section 
of  the  bill  along  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  which  the  bill 
amends,  he  will  see  that  his  fear  is 
groundless. 

Section  29  of  H.  R.  1012  empowers  the 
C  A.  B.  to  make  such  a  contract,  or  any 
provision  thereof,  illegal  by  an  order 
disapproving  it.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  contract  is  necessarily  legal  in 
the  meantime.  If  the  contract  violates 
the  antitrust  laws  in  any  respect,  the 
existing  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  provides 
that  there  is  no  relief  therefrom  until 
the  C.  A.  B.  issues  an  order  of  approval. 
That  is  provided  in  Section  414  of  the 
present  act.  and  H.  R.  1012  does  not 
modify  that  section  in  any  way. 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  ACT  FULLY   PROTECTS   AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

Under  the  contracts  with  the  express 
agency,  there  is  no  question  that  the  air 


lines  are  fully  able  to  protect  themselves 
from  any  conflicting  interests  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  express  agency.     The  air 
lines  establish  the  rates,  and  they  can 
cancel  the  contracts  at  any  time.    But  if, 
for  some  reason.  It  were  to  be  assumed 
that  the  air  lines  were  not  to  resist  the 
incursion  of  railroad  interests,  but  were  to 
act  against  their  own  interests,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  will  protect  the  public 
interest.    For.  under  the  act,  the  C.  A.  B. 
has  full  power  to  regulate  and  to  fix  the 
express  rates.    And,  under  the  act.  the 
C.  A.  B.  has  full  power  to  deny  to  the 
express  agency  any  right  to  engage  in 
the  air  express  business  if  the  public  in- 
terest so  requires.    And  if  section  29  of 
H.  R.  1012  is  adopted,  the  C.  A.  B.  will 
have  the  additional  power,  by  an  order 
of  disapproval,  to  make  unlawful  any 
provision  of  the  air  line  contracts  with 
the  agency  whether  or  not  such  provision 
might  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

VIEWS    OF    CIVIL    AERONAUTICS    BOARD    AS    TO 
MEANING   OF  SECTION    29   OF   H,  H.    1012 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
has  been  so  concerned  with  the  provisions 
Of  section  29  of  H.  R.  1012,  and  since  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  administers  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  I  have  thought  that 
the  gentleman  and  the  House  would  be 
interested  in  the  advice  of  the  general 
counsel's  office  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  concerning  the  effect  of  that  sec- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  and  par- 
ticularly section  414  of  that  act.  A  letter 
from  that  office  follows : 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  March  1,  1943. 
Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea, 

House  of  RepresentatU-^s, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry  as  to  whether  section  29  of  H.  R. 
1012  as  reported  to  the  House  could  be  re- 
garded as  relieving  the  parties  to  a  contract 
of  a  type  rclerred  to  in  that  section  trom  the 
antitrust  laws  unless  and  untU  the  Board 
specifically  approves  such  a  contract. 

Section  29  of  H.  R.  1012  amends  section 
412  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  Sec- 
tion 412  now  requires  the  filing  with  the 
Board  of  certain  types  of  contracts  to  which 
air  carriers  are  parties.  The  Board  is  re- 
quired to  disapprove  any  such  contract  if  it 
finds  the  contract  to  be  adverse  to  the  public 
interest  or  in  violation  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act  and  to  approve  the  contract  if  It 
does  not  find  the  contract  to  be  adverse  to 
the  public  interest  or  In  violation  of  the  act. 
Section  414  of  the  act  provides  as  foUows: 
"Any  person  affected  by  any  order  made 
under  sections  408,  409,  or  412  of  this  act 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  relieved  from  the  op- 
erations of  the  -antitrust  laws',  as  designated 
in  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monoplies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  October  15,  1914.  and  of  all 
other  restraints  or  prohibitions  made  by.  or 
imposed  under,  authority  of  law,  insofar 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  person 
to  do  anything  authorized,  approved,  or  re- 
quired by  such  order." 

Thus  If  the  Board  approves  a  contract 
under  section  412.  the  parties  to  the  contract 
are  relieved  from  the  antitrust  laws  inso- 
far as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do 
anything  authorized,  approved,  or  ^^^"^ 
by  the  order  of  approval.  During  the  period 
of  time  between  the  filing  of  the  contract 
and  the  Board's  action  on  it,  the  parties  ar« 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  and  U  the  con- 
tr.*ct  is  disapproved,  the  parties,  of  course,  are 
not  relieved  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
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Section  29  of  H  R  1012.  among  other 
things,  adds  a  new  subsection  to  section  412. 
providing  a.s  follows: 

'•(c)  In  the  case  of  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment between  an  air  carrier  indirectly  en- 
gaged In  air  transportation  and  an  air  car- 
rier directly  engaged  therein,  affecting  the 
terms  and  condltl^ins  pursuant  to  which  the 
Xonner  utilizes  the  facilities  or  services  of 
the  latttr.  an  order  of  disapproval  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall,  effective 
upon  evich  date  as  may  be  hxed  in  such  order, 
make  unlawful  the  carrying  out  of  such  con- 
tract or  agreement  In  the  respects  tpecihed  In 
such  order  " 

Thl5  new  subsection -would  U»c:ucle  a  con- 
tract between  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
and  the  air  carriers  because  under  the  act 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  is  an  air  carrier 
Indirectly  engaged  in  air  tran.«portatlon  and 
the  contract  between  that  agency  and  the  air 
carriers  provides  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
uses  the  facilUlrs  of  the  direct  air  carriers. 
Under  the  new  subsection.  If  the  Board  were 
to  disiipprove  such  a  contract  between  these 
parties,  it  would  be  unlawful  lur  them  to 
carry  out  the  contract.  Under  the  present 
law.  If  the  Board  were  to  disapprove  such  a 
contract,  this  order  would  not  have  the  eQect 
of  making  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract! 
unlawful  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  section  is 
to  confer  upon  the  Board  an  additional  power 
to  regulate  relationships  between  direct  and 
Indirect  air  carriers 

This  new  provision  inserted  by  scctlcn  29 
does  not  have  any  efTt^ct  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  parties  to  a 
contract.  Aa  Is  indicated  above,  section  414 
ot  the  act  U  the  one  which  relieves  the  par- 
ties to  an  approved  contract  from  the  antl- 
trii«t  laws  and  H  R  1012  contains  no  amend- 
ment to  that  section.  Section  414  still  pro- 
vides that  In  order  to  relieve  the  parties  to 
a  contract  from  the  antitrust  laws,  the  con- 
tract involved  must  l>e  approved  It  mit;ht 
possibly  be  argued  that  since  the  new  sub- 
Boctlon  makes  unlawful  the  carrying  out  of 
any  contract  or  agreement  which  has  been 
disapproved,  the  carrying  out  of  the  con- 
tract or  acreement  prior  to  disapproval  Is 
legal.  Such  a  construction  would  be  un- 
sound In  view  of  the  plain  terms  of  8t>ctlon 
414  which  provides  that  the  Board  mtist  take 
action  to  approve  the  contract  l)efore  the 
parties  ar«  relieved  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

For  the  reasons  at)ove  set  forth,  it  Is  con- 
eluded  that  section  29  of  H  R  1012  does  not 
afTect  the  application  of  the  antltru.st  laws 
to  contracts  existing  between  the  Railway 
Xxpress  Agency  and  the  air  carriers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

8  O   Tipton, 
Axxistant  General  Counsel. 
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HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF    NIW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday,  March  1.  1943 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  la.st 
Friday  evening  Hon.  Eugene  B.  Casey, 
Special  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  Washington  Day  dinner 
at  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  I  have  had  an 
estimate  made  of  the  approximate  cost 
of  printing  this  address  in  the  Rkcokd, 


and  the  cost  will  be  $105.  I  ask  unanl- 
mou.s  con.sent  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  here  tonight 
Even  a  brief  visit  to  New  Mexico  s<imehow 
gives  one  a  renewed  ccnfldence  In  this  Na- 
tion's ability  to  do  the  hard  Job  which  ilea 
ahead.  I  believe  that  out  here  where  the 
spaces  are  wide,  where  the  handcla.^p  Is  firm 
and  the  eye  Is  steady,  one  can  truly  find  the 
new  courage  of  people  Out  here  you  can 
see  in  the  faces  of  people  the  progress  we 
have  made,  all  uphill,  after  the  terrific  Im- 
pact of  Japan's  treacherous  stiib. 

New  Mexico  Is  today  a  strategic  area — a 
true  arsenal  of  democracy  Exit  it  Is  a  stra- 
tegic area,  and  It  is  an  arsenal  of  democracy 
becr»u.se  It  pri  duces  not  only  fighting  men 
but  fortifications  of  the  spirit. 

I  know,  and  all  Washington  knows,  that 
New  Mexico  is  a  fighting  Btaf.  Here  you 
will  find  none  of  those  dli^strous  doubts 
and  sickly  fears  thit  plague  many  of  our 
countrymen  Here  you  will  find  no  Cliveden 
set  of  appea.sers — people  who  W(puld  do  busl- 
ne.-vs  with  Hitler  Here  you  will  not  find  con- 
stant criticism  of  our  Government,  criticism 
(limed  at  destroying  our  national  unity  and 
diverting  us  from  our  great  and  s<  lemn  pur- 
pose—  the  total  defeat  of  the  Axis 

New  Mexicans  have  always  been  honest, 
straightforward,  straight  shooting.  New 
Mexicans  have  always  taken  part  In  the 
.struggles  of  this  Nation.  During  the  Civil 
War  many  of  New  Mexico'.'  s^)ns  served  In 
forces  of  the  Union  The  same  Is  true  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  when  New  Mexicans 
formed  an  appreciable  part  of  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders  The  World  War  found  New 
Mexicans  serving  on  the  front  lines  with  dis- 
tinction, and  certainly  the  present  struggle 
Is  witness  to  the  patriotism  of  New  Mexico. 
Some  of  the  out..«;tandlng  achievements  of 
American  arms  have  been  effected  by  native 
New  Mexicans.  The  pages  of  American  mili- 
tary history  written  by  the  Two  Hundredth 
Coast  Artillery.  Antiaircraft  Unit,  of  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard  at  Bntaan  and  Cor- 
regidiir  cannot  possibly  be  forgotten.  For 
you  New  Mexicans  the  memories  of  your 
heroes  of  the  pa.'^t  Is  a  torch  that  lights  the 
pathway  of  the  future 

As  you  all  well  know,  the  hi.story  of  the 
United  States  finds  its  beginnings  here  In 
New  Mexico  It  Is  now  more  than  400  years 
since  Prancl.sco  Coronado  led  the  first  expedi- 
tion into  this  territory,  and  thu-s  laid  the 
groundwork  of  future  colonization  With 
the  advent  of  American  occupation  In  1846 
New  Mexico  became  a  part  of  our  Nation  and 
was  admitted  to  statehood  Just  31  years  ago. 

New  Mexico  and  her  people  have  played  an 
important  role  In  the  development  of  the 
New  World  Ideal  The  two  great  civilisations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  meet  here  In  New 
Mexico  and  it  Is  here  that  a  solid  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  based 
on  mutual  resnect  and  understanding.  Is 
Uiklng  place.  Nowhere  Is  thla  friendship 
more  strikingly  demonstrated  than  right 
here  I  b»>M(.ve  th'tt  ycu  people  here  are  most 
keenly  aware  of  the  significant  fact  that  Mex- 
ico Is  helping  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  Is  helping  Mexico.  We  are 
next-door  neighbors,  and  good  neighbors,  and 
we  have  Joined  hands  in  the  great  fight  of  the 
United  Nations  to  keep  the  world  free 

From  this  spiritual  fountalnhend  of  g(X)d- 
nelghbcr  policy  have  come  great  p)olitlcal 
lenders  with  whom  every  New  Mexican  la 
familiar:  The  Otero,  the  Chavez,  the  Lara- 
zola.  and  great  scholars,  scientists,  and  states- 
men. 

As  today  you  are  proud  of  your  men  on  the 
fighting  front,  so  too  you  can  well  be  proud  of 
your  men  on  the  legislative  front  In  Wash- 
ington. 


Over  a  period  of  10  years  of  service  In  the 
United  States  Senate  your  own  Senator 
Hatch  has  won  for  himself  and  New  Mexico 
national  recognition.  H^s  Judgment  is  sound, 
and  leaders  m  the  Senate  and  In  tlic  admin- 
istrative branch  of  the  Gcvcrument  are  con- 
stantly seeking  his  counsel.  Ills  seniority 
lias  gained  him  the  chairmanship  cf  the 
Public  Lands  Committee,  a  committee  which 
has  tremendotis  interest  to  you  people  of  the 
Wet 

nie  problems  of  the  public  domain  are 
many.  Senator  Hatch  s  intimate  knowledge 
of  those  problems  has  been  cf  untold  va  ue 
to  users  of  the  public  domain  More  pnrt.c- 
ularly.  he  has  aided  in  the  research  ard  de- 
velopment of  minerals,  including  dU  and  j;as. 
and  the  proper  conser\'atlon  of  grazing  and 
forest  lands 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  his  activities 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  have  had  occasion  to  confer 
with  him  many  times  on  farm  problem.'-  and 
farm  legislation  I  know  that  his  colleatrues 
respect  his  Judgment  when  It  comes  to  deal- 
ing with  farm  commodities  1  know  al.so 
that  thrj«e  administrative  offlclaU  charged 
with  the  renponsibUity  of  administering  farm 
legislation  seek  and  respect  his  opinions  in 
connection  with  agricultural  problems. 

As  third  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Comralifee  he  is  constantly  at  work 
on  legislation  which  comes  berore  that  im- 
portant group  You  people  here  in  New  Mex- 
ico have  intimate  knowledge  of  his  ability 
as  a  lawyer  and  Jurist  That  experience 
which  he  gamed  here  In  your  great  State  has 
stood  him  In  good  stead  during  his  period 
of  service  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

Water  Is  the  lifeblood  of  New  Mexico  and 
most  Western  States  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Reclamation  your  Sen- 
ator Hatch  ha.s  taken  a  lending  part  in  pro- 
moting and  developing  Irrigation,  reclama- 
tion and  power  projects.  Currently  he  Is 
serving  ably  also  on  the  so-called  Trumaa 
committee,  which,  as  you  know,  has  per- 
formed outstanding  service  to  the  country 
in  the  investigation  of  our  war  progran. 

I  don't  know  whether  his  friends  here  In 
New  Mexico  fully  appreciate  the  outstanding 
record  of  achievement  Senator  Hatch  has 
gained  through  his  many  years  of  service  In 
the  Congress.  Tliose  of  us  who  are  fortur.ate 
enough  to  observe  his  activities  In  Washing- 
ton know  and  appreciate  Carl  Hatch  for  his 
ability,  his  statesmanship,  and  his  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  the  principles  for  which  be 
stands 

To  provide  the  perfect  balance  and  com- 
plete representation  for  the  many  phases  of 
life  In  this  g.-eat  StiUihwest.  y(ju  have  re- 
peatedly electAjd  and  reelected  to  the  State 
legislature,  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  United  States 
Senate  that  sterling  veteran  and  native  New 
Mexican.  Senator  Dxnnis  Chavez.  It  was 
Just  a  few  miles  south  of  here  that  your 
Junior  Senator  waa  born  of  proud,  honest, 
but  humble  parentage.  He  received  hia  early 
education  In  the  very  schools  of  this  city. 
What  finer,  more  accurate  and  mature  back- 
ground could  have  be^n  provided  him  to  rep- 
resent the  great  sovereign  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico? For  15  years  he  has  Intensely,  fervently 
and  accurately  mirrored  your  philosophy  lu 
Washington 

Senator  Oiavez  has  distinguished  himself 
in  this  Nation's  Capital,  and  created  an  en- 
viable record  by  his  ndvanccd  thinking  on 
all  social  and  labor  legislation  As  chairman 
of  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Conmilttee. 
he  latwred  long  and  rucceasXully  in  behalf 
cf  western  water  development  It  was  during 
his  term  as  chairman  In  the  Seventy-third 
Congress,  his  second  moratorium  bill  for  all 
reclamation  districts  was  passed,  together 
with  authorization  for  a  survey  by  which 
construction  costs  for  power  development  and 
flood  control  were  to  be  removed  from  iha 
debt-ridden  backs  of  your  farmers. 
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He  vigorously  worked  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Ueaty  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Ca- 
ballo  Dam.  and  engaged  in  preliminary  dis- 
cussion whereby  the  Rio  Grande  canalixation 
project  WES  launched.  It  was  his  cedent  ar- 
gumentation that  won  the  support  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harlxirs  Congress  and 
the  Army  engineers.  The  Alamogcrdo  Dam 
project  at  Carlsbad  was  another  project  m 
which  he  actively  interested  himself. 

Always  Senator  Chavez  has  been  champion 
of  the  under  dog.  and  it  was  by  authority  of 
his  amendment  that  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  bought  most  of  the  bonds 
of  the  bankrupt  Middle  Rio  Orande  Con- 
servancy DL^trlct.  and  thereby  offered  a  ray 
of  hope  to  the  farmers  who  were  threatened 
With  the  loss  of  their  lauds 

New  McTlco  has  sent  to  Washington  a  hu- 
manitarlrvn  of  whom  they  may  well  be  prcjl — 
yes.  of  whnm  the  Democratic  Party  is  proud 
It  ha«  b"en  my  high  hf  nor  to  know  for 
many  years  b<ith  Senators  Hatch  and  Chavez, 
and  know  them  to  be  two  of  the  most  able, 
dlstinpul-htd,  and  honored  gentlemen  in  all 
C*'i  grcsf 

Bo  h  Senators,  as  well  as  your  two  Repre- 
sent.itlves.  rpoke  to  me  b^frre  leaving  Wash- 
ington and  ell  expressed  keen  regret  c.t  their 
Innbillty  to  be  here  with  us  tonight  Indeed. 
It  U  only  the  truly  great  burden  flunn  upon 
their  backs  by  the  additional  labors  of  war- 
time that  precluded  th-'lr  attendrnce  Each 
asked  me  Individually  to  convey  to  ycu  their 
greetings,  their  regaids.  their  regrets,  and 
their  Icve. 

Conpretsman  Clinton  P    Andttis^n  rrrde 
so  eood  a  name  for  himself  in  the  Conirrees 
dunn?  his  first   term   thit   he   was  rewarded 
by  being  selected  as  a  menjber  of  the  pow- 
etful     Appropriations     Cou^.mlttee     In     the 
Seventy-eighth   Congress.     Not    only    is    this 
the   Qrit    time    that    a   House   Mem'ccr   frcm 
this  State  has  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Ccn- 
gre.-srrian  ANrrpsoN's  presence  on  this  com- 
mittee will    prcve   most    impnr'ant    to   New 
Mexico  In  the  days  of  reconstruction  yet  to 
ctme  after  the  war.    It  Is  lnteie.-.ting  to  note 
th.1t  every  publication   which  clas.-.ificd   the 
votes  of  Members  of  Congress  as  a  guide  to 
the   1942  election  gave  Clinton  ANnmsoN  a 
cle.-\n   bill   of   health   for  voting   right   every 
time  on  every  International  issue.    I  say  that 
this   type   of    farsightedness    and    vi.sion    Is 
necessaiy  In  the  present-day  world,  and   the 
voters  of   this  State  can   be   pmud   of   Con- 
gressman  Andersons  record.     I   would  al'o 
like  to  stress  the  fact  that  seniority  In  Con- 
gress i.s  B  grent  advantage  to  a  State,  and  that 
the   holding   of    important   positions   In    the 
committees  by  your  State  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Southern  States  keep  good,  proven 
Members  In  Congress  when  they  have  them. 
About  your  new  Congressman.  Antonio  M 
Fehnandez.    I    can    only    say    that    he    has 
stepped  Into  his  task  with  an  amazing  sense 
of    responsibility    and    obligation       In    the 
perlo*of  only  a  little  over  a  month  he  has 
been  assigned  to  six  committees:    Irrigation 
and  R?clamallon.  Public  Lands,  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Mines  and  Mining.  Claims,  and  Insular 
Affairs.    The  first  four  are  of  a  great  Impor- 
tance to  your  State.    The  Claims  Committee 
will  b'ing  him  In  contact  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  membership,  and  the  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  which  he  was  a-ssipned 
because    of    his    knowledge    of    the    Spanish 
language,  will  be  Important   In  acqtiamting 
him   with  problems  cf  the  Spanish -sj^eaking 
people,  a  gcKd  many  of  which  are  net  un- 
I'ke  problems  touching  the  Spanish -speaking 
people  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

These  four  Representatives  of  your  State 
are  united  behind  our  lender.  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt.  Today  their  ranks  are  closed, 
they  are  marching  arm  In  arm.  they  are  fight- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder.  They  have  dis- 
pelled the  clouds  of  uncertainty  and  dis- 
unity.    Today    the    visibility    Ls    excellent. 
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The  skies  and  the  hcrLaon  are  clear.     They 
shall  go  on  together  to  victory  and  peace 

New  Mexico  has  enriched  the  executive 
departments  In  Washington  greatly  by  the 
able,  forthright,  honest,  and  courageous  men 
that  have  been  called  from  here  to  serve. 
Typical  of  these  is  your  sterling  and  capable 
Governor.  Jack  Dempsey. 

I  know  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
you  must  feel  as  I  do:  That  in  this  emer- 
gency our  democracy  has  again  Justified  It- 
self. We  can  take  Justifiable  pride  as  well 
as  vast  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  leads  this  Nation  In  this  global  war  has 
not  only  our  own  suppor'.  but  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  what  Is  left  of  freedom  and 
democracy  In  every  part  of   the  world. 

It  Is  that  belief  In  freedom  and  democracy 
that  maVies  this  war  bigger  than  any  of  us. 
What  have  been  our  concerns  for  years  ere 
swept  a<?ay  In  each  sea,  air.  or  land  action. 
In  every  American  city  and  town,  the  chil- 
dren of  ell  the  races  of  the  earth  are  bound 
fieether  as  one  people,  driving  ahead  on  all 
the  lines  which  make  up  the  war  effort  of  a 
ctiuntry  like  ours  It  is  our  duty  to  serve 
that  people,  not  only  the  seement  of  one 
particular  group  but  the  whole  people  These 
13  months  of  war  have  told  a  sory  of  democ- 
racy and  the  unity  of  the  most  diverse  peo- 
ple on  the  earth  as  no  other  event  In  cur 
history.  II  Is  the  duty  of  every  Amer:c4in 
citizen  to  serve  that  unity. 

I  realize  full  well  that  there  are  some 
guup--  in  the  Nation  v.iio  have  never  paid 
more  than  mere  lip  service  to  that  un.t.y,  I 
can  see  in  i:ome  of  the  current  attcicl-^  on 
the  admini.slraiion,  on  the  President  and  all 
that  he  stands  for.  symptoms  of  a  rc^urcent 
toryism.  In  the  dark  days  of  last  spring  and 
last  fall  when  defeat  was  staring  us  in  the 
fr.ce.  the  Tories  slyly  stayed  In  the  back- 
ground and  we  were  p-omised  a  brave,  new 
ur.ltcd  Air.crica  if  \^-o  did  our  duty  and  won 
the  w;ir.  But  with  the  first  sign  of  victory 
all  this  changed,  and  toryism  blooms  again 
in  full  flower.  As  long  as  the  cr.use  of  the 
United  States  appeared  in  doubt,  the  voice 
of  torvism  was  quiet  ard  apolopetlc.  But 
nov.'  that  we  have  started  the  uphill  grind  we 
see  a  marked  revival  of  the  spirit  of  Tory 
reaction.  And  so  today,  bthind  the  scenes, 
the  powerful  interests  are  staking  out  their 
claims  and  are  ^aln  putting  up  their  barri- 
cades against  social  progress.  These  are  the 
Interests  who  did  not  want  anything  new  In 
1933.  These  are  the  interests  who  do  not 
want  anything  new  after  the  war.  In  the 
shadow  and  chill  of  defeat  their  toryism 
wilted  somewhat,  but  It  will  become  more 
and  more  active  and  Insistent  with  every 
victory. 

Now,  these  Up  servers  of  democrrc  who 
are  forever  looking  backward  to  the  time  of 
what  vtLB  called  CooUdge  prosperity,  would 
like  nothing  better  than  under  the  guise  of 
war  emergency  to  destroy  the  New  Deal 
and  all  that  It  has  m°ant  to  the  common 
people  of  America.  It  Is  these  people  who, 
by  resisting  all  economic  and  social  changes 
gave  us  the  loctist  years  cf  the  hungry  20's 
and  rebuilt  the  slum  world  which  was  fit  not 
for  heroes,  but  for  Hitlers 

It  Is  these  people  who  have  Ignored  the 
perils  that  threatened  our  country  In  the 
late  20's  and  the  following  years.  They  are 
the  ones  who  would  like  to  forget  that  the 
United  States  then  stood  on  the  brink  of 
economic.  If  not  political,  chaos  in  November 
1932.  They  are  the  people  who  could  not 
hear  the  voice  of  the  people.  They  are  the 
people  who  ignored  the  people's  vote.  They 
are  the  people  who  could  not  believe  that 
the  Nation  wanted  a  new  regime  under  the 
leadership  of  a  far-seeing  President.  I  need 
not  reconstruct  that  period  to  you.  With 
that  situation  you  are  all  familiar. 

After  the  election  in  November  1932  there 
followed  a  period  of  rehabilitation,  of  strong 


positive  action  that  forms  a  brlr;ht  chapter 
in  the  histmy  of  our  Nation  No  man  can 
challenge  this  simple  statement. 

No  comparable  period  In  history  can  match 
the  achievements  in  the  fields  of  social  prog- 
ress, aecured  under  the  wisdom,  the  fore- 
sight, the  courage  ot  our  Prealdent.  during 
the  past  10  years. 

Write  It  down  as  the  glorious  decade  In 
vrhlch  the  friendly  hand  of  the  Government 
in  Washington  reached  into  every  humbla 
American  home  to  bring  security  and  conU- 
dence  to  families  stricken  with  adversity  and 
dismayed  by  the  fears  of  fresh  disaster. 

I  am  told  that  It  would  be  a  serious  error 
of  Judgment  on  my  part  to  discuss  our  party's 
record  of  social  achievement  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. It  Is  not  my  intention  nor  is  It  my 
desire  to  Initiate  political  bickering— to  ralat 
new  and  unimportant  controversial  Issuee. 
But  I  am  not  goinK  to  permit  the  opposition, 
designedly  furthering  their  own  political 
pro;;ress.  to  select  issues  most  agreeable  to 
their  own  purposes.  I  do  not  propose  to  per- 
mit them  to  Justify  their  continued  campaign 
of  destructive  crticLsm  on  the  basts  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
No  doubt  they  would  gladly  forget  our  record 
of  the  past  denade.  The  American  people 
will  never  forget  it. 

In  the  years  before  1933  cur  country  was 
powerful  and  proud;  but  in  our  pride  we  had 
forsottcn  the  homely  things  ihat  make  and 
keep  a  nation  strong.  We  had  forgotten  that 
If  a  nation  Itself  Is  tr  endure,  the  ccmmou 
min  must  be  kept  strcnr-.  and  proud  of  him- 
self, his  home,  his  family. 

From  behitid  the  clouds  of  uncertainty  and 
defeat  arose  the  spreadli^c  rays  of  a  new  dswn 
unveiling  the  promise  of  a  brighter,  a  hap- 
pier day 

Then  and  there  opened  a  new  horizon; 
then  and  there  began  a  prc^am  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vast  p.r<d  fundament«il  problem  of 
social  security  Other  nations  had  advanced 
beyond  us  In  that  field  Then  cRme  action. 
Forty-one  million  wpge  earners  and  their 
families  are  now  assured  prctecttcn  against 
destitution  In  the  late  years  of  their  lives. 
Forty  million  workers  now  enjoy  unemploy- 
ment liisurance.  The  blind,  the  dependent 
children,  the  physically  handicapped,  are 
£li?ltered  under  the  protecting  vrtng  of  gov- 
ernment. Means  have  been  established  to 
Improve  public  health.  The  working  condi- 
tions and  standard  cf  U'vlng  of  the  working- 
man  have  been  Improved.  Crop  planning 
and  other  agricultural  developments  have 
been  Instlttited.  Huge  power  proJecU  have 
been  developed.  Over  600000  miles  of  road* 
have  been  constructed  and  Improved;  thou- 
sands of  bridges,  schools,  libraries,  air  fields, 
and  parks  have  been  built.  Farm  and  home 
owners  have  been  relieved  of  the  onerous  bur- 
den of  mortgages  long  past  due:  electricity 
has  been  brought  to  rural  areas:  slums 
cleared;  a  Federal  housing  program  insti- 
tuted; bank  deposits  guaranteed;  the  security 
and  Investment  markets  safeguarded. 

These  advances  were  secured  under  the 
direction  of  our  Democratic  Preeldent,  by 
Democratic  majorities  In  the  Congress,  and 
by  capable  administrative  olBcers  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  I  tell  you  again  and 
again  that  the  record  is  a  glorious  one.  No; 
not  even  a  Judas  Iscarlot  could  deny  It. 

The  party  which  has  stoutly  defended  the 
political  rights  cf  State  communities  proved 
that  It  could  also  become  the  greatest  cham- 
pion in  American  political  history  for  the 
human  rights  of  the  whole  community.  This 
party  led  our  Nation  fnnn  economic  confu- 
sion and  social  division  to  a  unity  of  national 
sentiment  and  ideas  unpnralleled  In  the 
annals  of  our  country.  True,  we  made  mis- 
takes In  procedure;  under  pressure  cf  critical 
human  needs  we  soraetlm'S  improvised  and 
we  had  to  change  certain  methods  and  alter 
our  emphasis  to  sail  on  a  balanced  lieel. 
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The  Democratic  Party  believes  that  human 
welfare  Is  the  true  goal  of  decent  govern- 
ment The  Demcxratlc  Party  has  empha- 
sized the  responsibility  of  government  for 
human  security— it  will  continue  to  empha- 
size It.  The  Democratic  Party  has  adapted 
Its  methixls  to  the  changing  nee*s  of  our 
Individual  citizens  and  of  our  Nation — It 
win  continue  to  do  so.  The  Democratic 
Party  believes  that  for  the  protection  of  our 
International  freedom  It  Is  necesf^ary  to  pro- 
claim the  God-given  freedoms  of  humanity — 
It  will  continue  to  believe  so. 

We  have  taken  thl.s  stand  and  performed 
this  service  for  the  American  people  under  a 
Demi/cratlc  administration.  Now  It  Is  our 
Job  to  see  that  there  are  no  interruptions. 
no  stepping  back  from  the  program  we  have 
founded.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  arc  to 
maintain  the  wise  and  humane  administra- 
tion which  Prrsldent  Roosevelt  has  achieved 
we  mu.-t  defend  it  with  spirit  at  least  equal 
to  that  with  which  they  are  now  being  at- 
tacked I  believe  we  should  lift  the  lid  off 
democracy  and  concentrate  on  the  freedoms, 
the  liberties,  the  rights,  the  securities,  and 
the  Ideals  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

When  we  get  right  down  to  it,  what  we 
must  expound  and  defend  1><  the  administra- 
tion and  the  program  of  President  Roosevelt. 
The  is.'jues  before  all  rlKht-thlnking  Amer- 
icans can  be  made  clear  and  simple,  if  we 
Btick  to  this  great  historical  advancement. 
The  question  with  which  we  must  face  the 
enemies  of  this  advancement,  the  doubters, 
the  malicious,  is:  "Do  you  or  do  you  not 
believe  that  a  better  division  of  the  frtiits 
and  comforts  of  life.  Justice  for  labor,  a.ssur- 
ance  of  the  security  which  our  abundance  is 
able  to  provide,  is  inalienable  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life?"  Elssentially  the  challenge 
to  the  New  Doal  mui-t  be  met  by  a  better 
New  Dtal.  by  a  stronger  New  Deal,  by  more 
Bocial  and  economic  planning.  It  cannot  be 
met  by  mere  protestations  of  love  for  the 
American  way  of  life  as  exemplified  by  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  The  challenge  to  the 
Democratic  administration  must  be  met  by 
an  administration  not  too  strong  for  the 
liberties  of  Its  people  and  not  to<.)  weak  to 
maintain  our  existence  as  a  Nation  devoted 
to  freedom,  to  humanity,  and  Justice. 

Today  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  chap- 
ter in  our  Nation's  history,  but  it  is  in  dark 
times — times  like  these— that  we  lean  most 
heavily  upon  the  traditions  and  lessons  of 
the  past. 

On  this  occasion  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
ffreaieit  of  all  Americans  Is  strung.  George 
Washington  lived  in  dark  days  for  this  Re- 
public. But  /rom  the  darkness  which  en- 
gxilfed  him  he  drew  strength  to  struggle  to- 
ward the  light 

Just  as  surely  as  we  know  that  the  vigorous 
new  life  of  spring  follows  the  dead  snows  of 
winter,  the  life  of  Washington  tells  us  that 
all  Is  not  lost  and  that  brighter  days  lie  ahead. 
This  is  going  to  t>e  a  long  war  for  us.  Yes.  at 
lea-st  twice  the  length  of  World  War  No  1. 
Put  no  stock  in  the  wishful  thinking  of  vic- 
tory m  1943.  We  will  have  cause  indeed  to 
thank  a  merciful  God  If  our  Thanksgiving 
dinner  of  1944  is  eaten  at  peace. 

To  say  that  we  will  win  is  no  naive  opti- 
mism We  will  win.  We  can  lose  In  only  one 
way  and  that  in  by  underestimating  our  foe 
and  the  size  of  the  Job  that  lies  ahead  You 
people  of  the  8'ate  of  New  Mexico  are  not 
doinn  that,  and  I  can  rep<^)rt  to  you  that  the 
leader)!  of  your  Oovernment  In  Wiiahinfion 
are  not  doing  that  cither. 

Y»iur  President  and  the  l«»ad**Tt  of  your 
armed  force*  are  on  guard  tnako  no  ml»take 
about  that  ju»t  »•  vigUttnlly  on  guard  as 
Oenrral  Wa«hinglon  at  Valley  Forge  'Ih«-y 
are  determined  to  hold  until  that  day  wh«  n 
our  fully  mobUiwd  itrength  may  be  ajiplied 
In  ending  forever  the  aorl  of  n»enace  that 
tumn:*  over  u>  tday 

If  the  •ituallori  in  north  Africa  l(X)k«  dark 
and  I  du  not  niteinpt   to  ^ild    the  picture  m 


the  sJiKhtest  degree,  we  may  honestly  ask 
ourselves  If  It  la  darker  than  the  Valley  Forges 
which  Washington  faced  many  times  during 
the  birth  agonies  of  this  Republic.  Is  our 
outlook  more  hopeless  today?  Are  we,  with 
our  limitless  resources  not  capable  of  doing 
what  Washington  accomplished  virtually 
with  his  bare  hands  and  dauntless  will? 
Washington's  message  to  his  troops  In  1776 
might  well  be  the  charge  of  General  Eisen- 
hower to  his  veterans  In  Africa  today:  "The 
fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  depend,  un- 
der God,  on  the  courage  and  the  conduct  of 
this  Army  We  have,  therefore,  to  resolve  to 
conriuer  or  to  die.     •     •     *  ' 

My  message  Is  that  American  heroism  Is  not 
dead  American  determination  to  live  under 
the  "four  freedoms  '  f  President  Roosevelt  is 
as  strong  as  it  was  In  Wa.shlngton's  day. 

VVa.shington  fought  to  give  validity  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  We  •fight  the 
same  battle,  but  today  wo  are  acutely  aware 
that  In  a  world  dominated  by  the  airplane, 
the  radio,  and  the  motorcar,  freedom  cannot 
live  in  isolated  islands  of  democracy  sur- 
rounded by  turbulent  waters  of  despotism. 
We  know  that  democracy  and  freedom  can- 
not merely  be  enjoyed;  that  they  mvist  \ie 
defended  and  made  so  strong  they  are  un- 
a.'isalhible.  So  today  we  flphl  to  pn  serve  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  at  home  within 
the  framework  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  be- 
cause we  realize  that  when  freedom  dies  any- 
where in  the  world  It  is  threatened  every- 
where in  the  world. 

Wa'  know  now  that  when  'reedom  Is  taken 
away  from  Norwegians.  DiUies.  Greeks.  Poles, 
Chinese,  Belgians.  Russians,  and  Frenchmen, 
that  our  own  freedom  Is  In  Jeopardy,  even  If 
their  freedom  Is  of  a  s.>mewhat  dilTerent 
variety  from  our  own.  If  freedom  Is  estab- 
lished on  a  sound,  world-wide  base.  It  is  secure 
here.  If  It  topples  eUewhere,  It  may  full 
here. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Nation.  They  look  to  our  people  for 
leadership  from  the  morass  of  Its  seemingly 
Imminent  defeat.  By  the  grace  of  God.  we 
shall  win.  Yes;  with  the  divine  guidance  and 
Providence  of  a  Just  Gexl,  we  will  win  Let 
iLs  go  back  tonight  to  a  humble  church  in 
Richmond.  Va  .  In  1775.  to  the  words  of 
Patrick  Henry  for  Inspiration:  "Is  life  so 
dear  or  peace  .so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  It, 
Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death!" 

Tonight  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
defense  of  democracy,  the  survival  of  liberty. 
and  the  perpetuation  of  freedom  I  use  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  cur  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  ovu 
sacred  honor." 


Our  Soldiers  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  on 
the  Production  Line  Want  Spectator 
Sports 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  mvMavLVAHiA 
IN  Till  HOUME  or  RrPRtUCNTATIVeS 

Tuenday.  March  2.  1943 

Mr  WEI88,  Mr,  Bpeakrr,  there  Um 
Ix-rn  much  conlrovcray  in  the  prena  and 
on  till*  radio  over  the  que«Uon  of  Bpecla- 
tor  sportfi.  Shall  we  continue  or  ahall  ue 
discontinue  spectator  sports  for  the  dura- 


tion? Whether  ba5;eball  and  football  are 
to  continue  for  the  duration  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  those  men  in  Washington  who 
are  directing  the  war  effort.  It  should 
be  a  frank  decision,  made  promptly  with- 
out provoking  any  further  discu.ssion  one 
way  or  another.  At  the  very  inception, 
let  me  state  that  my  paramount  interest 
and  concern  Is  the  prompt  anu  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  My  record  in  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  clearly  sub- 
stantiates this  statement. 

However.  I  do  believe  that  the  contin- 
uation of  professional  ba.seball  and  foot- 
ball will  materially  aid  in  the  success  of 
our  war  effort  for  many  reasons.  First, 
the  dariniT  courape.  initiative,  and  fl^:ht- 
ins  spirit  exemplifled  by  our  ba.seball 
players  on  the  diamond  and  our  football 
players  on  the  Kridiron  are  invaluable 
qualities  now  displayed  by  our  flighting 
men  and  can  be  attributed  as  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  success  of  our  sol- 
diers, sailor.s.  and  marines  on  the  bat- 
tlefronts  of  the  world.  Further,  the  game 
oflers  healthful  relaxation  to  the  sol- 
diers in  camp,  those  home  on  furlough, 
and  to  the  men  in  indu.'-try  producing 
tne  implements  of  war.  Ail  come  under 
the  heading  of  morale,  and  morale  has 
always  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  any  war. 

Colonel  Thomas,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  said: 

We  need  sports,  as  we  don't  want  any 
slump  in  the  morale  of  the  workers  to  come 
through  their  being  denied  relaxation  at 
sports  events.  Cut  out  the  games  and  where 
will  people  go?  Vou  can't  work  them  like 
machines  without  relaxation.  We've  gut  to 
keep  up  sports. 

To  substantiate  my  conviction.  T  have 
been  conducting  a  poll  amonj,'  many  of 
the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marino.s  in 
the  services  of  our  country  and  also 
by  pcr.sonal  interview  with  men  on 
the  production  front  in  the  Thirtieth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  represent  and  which  district  is 
known  as  the  heart  of  the  arsenal  of 
democracy.  The  Westinghouse  Electric 
Co.,  the  largest  battleship  armor-plate 
plant  in  the  world;  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works;  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Works; 
McKee.sport  National  Tube  Co.;  Christy 
Park  Shell  Plant;  Edgar  Thompson  Steel 
Works,  of  Braddock;  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Fotindry  CorpwDration  ti  Copperweld  Steel 
Co.,  of  Glassport;  the  Firth  Sterling 
Steel  Co.,  of  McKeesport,  are  all  located 
in  my  district.  I  visited  these  plants  and 
asked  these  workers  how  they  felt  about 
spectator  sports.  In  my  poll  conducted 
to  date  of  more  than  1,000  men  over  90 
percent  of  the  men  both  in  the  armed 
forces  and  on  the  production  front  favor 
the  continuation  of  professional  ba.seball 
and  football. 

My  di.itrlct  l.s  a  typical  croM-sectlon  of 
America,  and  If  the  renult.i  of  thl.'<  poll 
indicated  ncntlment  to  the  contrary,  I 
would  urge  aovernmrnt  oiUclala  to  drop 
all  apectator  aporta  for  the  duration. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  poll  over- 
whelmingly proven  the  deaire  for  the 
continuttiion  of  spectator  aporta.  To  our 
aoldlem  on  the  battlcfronta  who  are 
flighting  for  us  and  are  wilUnK  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  this  war,  base- 
ball and  football  ofTer  many  moments  of 
happy   relaxation.     To   our   soldiers   on 
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the  production  fronts,  it  grants  them  re- 
lief from  the  war  burden  they  are 
shouldering.  The  many  letters  I  have 
received  from  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines, and  from  war  workers,  makes  it 
evident  to  me  that  spectator  sports  are 
invaluable  as  a  morale  builder  in  this 
time  of  national  emergency. 

Naturally,  headline  stars  who  are  in 
the  age  limits  will  be  In  the  service  where 
they  should  be.  but  even  if  oldtimers 
must  be  brought  out  of  retirement  and 
many  of  the  younger  married  men  re- 
quired to  spend  some  of  their  time  work- 
ing in  defense  plants,  the  game  should 
go  on.  Spectator  sports  are  still  a  part 
of  the  government  program  in  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  In  America  we  have 
greater  reason  to  see  that  sports  are 
never  permitted  to  die.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  men  now  overseas  and  many  of 
those  who  have  returned  from  Guadal- 
canal and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  yearn 
for  a  radio  report  about  a  baseball  or  a 
football  game. 

Happy  soldiers  make  better  fighters, 
Ju.st  like  contented  workers  make  better 
production  men.  It  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  soldier  and  civilian  morale  de- 
mands that  the  Government  permit 
spectator  sports  to  continue  for  the 
duration. 


Eligibility   of  Chiropractors   for   Medical 
Corps  Commissions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tufsdav.  March  2  (leqislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  V  .  1943 

Mr  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  me.  under  date  of  Febrtiary  9, 
1943,  from  Dr.  William  S.  Voorhees.  of 
Plainfield.  N.  J.,  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  making  chiropractors  eligible  for 
commissions  in  tlie  Medical  Con>s  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plaintield.  N  J  .  February  9,  1943. 
Hon  W  Warren  BARBOtm, 

United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washing  ton.  DC. 
HOKORAB1.R  Sir:  Recognizing  you  as  the 
champion  for  the  rlghU  of  the  entire  citi- 
zenry of  New  JetRey.  I  appeal  to  you  to  urge 
upon  War  Manpower  Commlsfloner  McNult. 
as  well  as  Swrreury  of  War  Stlmson  and 
Secreury  of  Nary  Kncs.  to  classify  chlroprac- 
tom  eligible  lor  Medical  Corps  with  regulatory 
comml/Miion. 

I  may  ntnte  thut  Wrw  Jer»^y  Medlral  Act 
now  inakM  it  mandatory  for  chJropract^/ra 
to  paaa  a  madlcal  eiiamtnatlmi,  in  addition  to 
a  ehlroprartlc  waminatlon;  therefore,  chiro- 
practors who  ciuaitfy  tor  •  Uotnse  to  practice 
in  Hew  Jrr»ey  have  higher  MiuemiUin  and 
tralninK  than  plain  ordinary  medical  doctora 
New  Jeraey  recfjcntsee  chiropractor*  aa  medi- 
cal dgcvors,  for  ttoejr  cauoot  obum  a  Ucenae 


unless  they  qualify  both  as  medical  doctors 
and  chiropractors,  but  chiropractors  do  not 
practice  medicine  and  practice  only  the  chi- 
ropractic method  of  healing  In  many  other 
States  the  same  law  Is  In  vogue.  In  other 
words,  to  be  a  chiropractor  you  must  pass  the 
test  for  medical  doctor's  requirements  and 
also  chiropractic  examination 

More  than  26,000.000  persons  In  United 
States  depend  upon  chiropractic  for  their 
health.  The  late  John  D  Rockefeller,  6r., 
who  lived  to  be  nearly  100  years  old,  owed  his 
longevity  to  chiropiactic.  A  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla",  chiropractor  was  his  health  counselor. 
Whenever  medical  science  and  all  other  heal- 
ing agencies  faU.  patients  go  to  chiropracit)rs 
as  the  last  resort,  and  In  99  out  of  100  cases 
get  well.  The  records  also  shew  that  many 
mod  leal  doctors  who  get  slclc  and  cannot  get 
well  by  means  of  drugs,  medicine,  or  surgery 
go  to  chiropractors  to  get  well 

As  president  of  American  Health  Associa- 
tion, as  executive  director  of  National  Spi no- 
graphic  Society,  as  official  representative  of 
International  Chiropractors'  Association.  I 
appeal  to  you.  and  through  you  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  United  States  Senate 
Biid  House  of  Representatives,  to  find  a  way 
to  urge  upon  Mr.  McNutt  to  classify  chiro- 
practors eligible  for  commission  In  same 
status  as  medical  doctors,  thus  enabling 
chiropractors  to  render  their  chiropractic 
service  to  the  armed  forces  The  chiroprac- 
tors and  their  followers  combined  represent 
at  least  10.000.000  men  and  women  of  voting 
EP.e  We  need  health  freedom  and  unlHca- 
tlou  of  all  recognized  health  agencies  to  help 
win  the  war 

Thanking  you  and  trusting  you  will  do 
your  utmost  and  level  best  to  use  your  Influ- 
ence With  Mr  McNutt,  particularly,  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  am 

Respectfully  yours. 

William  S.  Voorhees.  D.  C. 


National  Resources  Planning  Board 


at  partisan  intranslgeanca  than  o*  th«  re- 
assertlon  of  independent  Judgment,  for  It  Juat 
Is  not  good  Judgment  to  ^>urn  a  guide  into 
an  uncertain  future. 

Of  course,  every  agency  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of 
War  Is  thinking  about  some  post-war  pro- 
gram. But  if  nothing  la  done  to  start  the 
work  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  going  again  In  an  evei  more  efficient 
way.  we  are  probably  headed  for  the  chaos  of 
too  many  plans,  which  may  be  almost  as  bad 
as  none  at  all. 

I  From  the  NashviUe  (Tenn.l  Tennessean  of 
February  19.  1943 1 
This  Important  agency  seems  destined, 
however,  to  be  the  victim  of  lU  own  innocent 
name.  Planning — a  most  reasonable  word, 
a  most  reasonable  practice,  a  most  common- 
place virtue  In  reasonable  people — has  been 
most  Intentionally  smeared  In  America. 
Oddly  enough,  it  has  been  most  Jubilantly 
smeared  by  those  persons  and  Intereats  whose 
well-fed  existence  la  the  result  of  planning, 
as  they  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  pro- 
claim and  the  last  to  deny. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  )   Record  of 
Februarj-  20.  1943 1 

The  President  wanted  to  give  the  board 
$1,400,000  to  plan  a  backlog  of  public  works 
to  provide  Jobs  after  the  war  lor  men  and 
women  leaving  the  armed  forces  and  muni- 
tions factories. 

Getting  ready  for  post-war  problems  now 
will  save  the  Nation  billions  of  dollars  In 
time  and  In  preventing  unemployment,  the 
President  said  at  his  press  conference  Tues- 
day. 

Yet  the  House  of  Representatives  the  next 
day  sustained  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  cutting  out  the  tl  400  000  appropriation 
for  the  board — a  trifling  sum  compared  to 
our  war  expenditures. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  Oi-   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  1),  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  editorials  in  support  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board,  which  is  carrying  on  valu- 
able work  in  post-war  planning  imder 
the  direction  of  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  From  the  Chattanooga   (Tenn  )   Times  of 
February  18.  1943) 

In  war,  declslona  must  be  made  quickly, 
sometimes  by  fueas.  We  know  that  peace  and 
reconstruction  will  bring  great  problems  We 
have  a  little  time  to  plan  Ut  mee*,  tboae  prob- 
lems. We  can  and  should  u»e  the  ■rrvue*  of 
such  a  body  as  the  National  Rtaf^urcee  Plan- 
nlnK  Board. 

irxom  iht  it  Lwila  (W))  Pofcl-DUpstch  of 
February  19,  li>4'M 
The  refu**!  of  the  Mr-uae  of  R^prefci'ittailves 
U)  vou  a  i»*re  1416.000  fur  the  cnuUuuuUon 
01  the  National  Betources  Planning  B"ard  is 
disturbing,  U  not  omlnoxis.   li  smaclted  more 


I  From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald 
of  February  18.  1943) 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  both  time  and 
money  can  be  saved  by  advance  planning. 
That  is  an  obviously  valid  point,  aissumlng 
the  planning  Is  soundly  executed.  It  ia 
certainly  false  economy  of  the  most  short- 
sighted kind  to  withhold  funds  for  such  plan- 
ning, it  would  be  defeatism  unworthy  of 
America  for  Congress  to  take  the  general  at- 
titude that  we  cannot  expect  effective  plan- 
ning. The  President  expressed  the  view 
that  very  large  sums  can  be  saved  through 
Intelligent  work  along  these  lines.  We  agree. 
And  we  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  back- 
wardness of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  be  reversed  before  It  is  too  late. 

[From  the  Chicago  (HI  )  Sim  of  February  18. 
1943) 

President  Roosevelt's  remarks  about  the 
attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  can  be  summed  up 
In  the  old  saying,  "penny  wise,  pound  fool- 
Uh."  The  Board,  as  the  President  pointed 
out.  Is  working  on  blueprints  for  demobiliza- 
tion. It  Is  charting  the  details  of  public 
works  that  will  be  needed  to  prerent  the 
inevitable  post-war  deprearton.  It  Is  work- 
ing out  plans  for  the  shift  of  war  in- 
dtutry  to  civilian  markets,  and  for  the  quick 
and  steady  reduction  of  civilian  emjloyeee 
of  the  War  and  Nsty  Departments,  the  omc« 
of  Price  Administration  and  War  Production 
Board  and  other  war  agencies.  Buch  things 
can't  be  6i>u»  ov*rnlit*t  Tb»ir  requite 
months  or  sten  years  </f  t*rhnical  prepara- 
ium. 

The  •tabllliy  and  pr<nreun  tit  Amanca  oa* 
maud  that  Conara**  xtnun*  the  approprla. 
tion  (or  Um  Mauoual  A«sourcea  Flauoinf 
Board. 
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I  From  the  Louisville  (Ky  >  Times  ot  February 

18,  19431 

Defeat  of  President  R(«>sevelt  In  the  first 
round  uf  his  fight  to  keep  the  National  Ke- 
s<^)urce8  Planning  Board  alive  Is  a  victory  ol 
Bpollsmen.  not  of  statesmen  who  would  im- 
prove economy. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Ikjard 
represents  the  national  economy  tront 
against  the  «o-getter  class  whose  members' 
slogan  Is.  "For  niy^^elf  alone  and  after  me  the 
deluge." 

(Prom   the  Miami    (Fla  )    News  of   Fcbn.iaT7 

19.  1943] 

^  Apparently  the  House  Is  not  Interested  In 
cushiontnt;  the  inevitable  .'•heck  to  our  ec.-;n- 
omy  that  will  come  with  the  end  of  the  war. 
the  demobilization  of  millions  of  soldiers 
and  the  folding  up  or  cc.iverslon  back  to 
civilian  production  of  thousands  of  war  in- 
du.strles.  To  look  ahead  and  try  to  prepare 
against  the  Inevitable  day  of  chaos  is  re- 
garded as  visionary. 

The  House  and  the  country  will  live  to 
regret  th's  action  The  city  of  Miami,  to  cite 
a  very  practical  Instance  that  Is  not  In  the 
least  visionary,  will  have  cause  to  regret  It 
also.  It  la  the  National  Resources  Board 
that  has  been  laying  out  a  tentative  pro- 
gram of  public  works  to  be  built  after  the 
war.  among  which  is  tl-.e  Virginia  Key  harbor 
project. 

[From  the  Scranton  (Pa)  Tribune  of 
February  18.  1943) 
111  citing  the  need  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Plunnlnt;  Board  and  urging  Its  con- 
tinuance, one  doeMit  enter  the  lists  as  a 
proponent  of  bureaucracy  The  whole  point 
Is  that  an  agency  which  can  stand  on  Us  own 
performance  shouldn't  be  needlessly  sacri- 
ficed in  a  spirit  of  political  reprisal  For  the 
money  allotted  to  It.  the  National  Resouices 
Pl.innlnK  Board  Is  one  of  the  best  Invest- 
ments of  public  funds  In  our  whole  guvern- 
mental   system. 


[From    the   Sacramento    (Cahf  )    Bee    of 
February  18.  1943  1 

The  President's  position  Is  a  sound  one. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  Board, 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Is  seeking  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  cushion  the  Nation's 
transition  from  war  to  peace  with  the  least 
possible  dislocation  of  the  Nation's  econc  my. 

It  has  set  up  committees — whose  members 
are  men  of  note  In  their  special  fields — to 
conduct  studies  relating  to  the  better  use  of 
our  land,  water,  and  power  resources;  the 
Improvc^mcnt  and  correlation  of  our  trans- 
pirtation  systems;  the  application  of  new 
scientific  knowiedi^e  t  )  industrial  production: 
and  the  listiuk:  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
works  projects  which  might  provide  Jobs  for 
the  wage  earners  when  defense  output  slacks 
cff. 


(From  the  Washington  (D  C  ^  Evening  Star 
of  February  19,  19431 
The  Hou.se  chose  a  curious  time  to  strike 
out  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
Tliat  agency's  work  Is  more  Important  now 
then  at  any  period  In  the  decade  since  Its 
creation.  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periences of  the  depression  years,  when  we 
proceeded  planlessly  to  improvise  one  expe- 
dient after  another  In  the  creatl(m  of  "made 
work."  Certainly  we  shall  be  most  neglect- 
ful of  our  responsibility  If  we  approach  the 
complexities  of  the  jH)st-war  era  without 
plar  for  meeting  every  contingency  that 
thoughtful  men  can  anticipate. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md  )  Sun  of  February 
18,  19431 
Yet  we  believe  It  would  be  an  error  for 
the  Congress  to  abandon  completely  the 
notion  that  we  have  need  of  an  agency 
charged  with  the  business  of  working  out, 
from  the  Federal  point  of  view,  the  nature 
ol  the  program  of  public  works  which  will 
almost  certainly  be  necessary  in  the  post- 
war readjustment  period  The  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  has  been  working 
on  such  a  program.  For  gcx^d  or  for  111.  It 
has  suggested  methcxls  of  approach  to  the 
problem  Some  of  the  Ideas  of  Its  sjxjkes- 
men  have  sounded  pretty  silly.  Some,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  made  sense  and  will 
have  an  Influence  in  the  formulation  of 
Whatever  program  we  finally  adopt. 


fFiom  the  Richmond  (Va  \  News-Leader  ot 
February  19.  1943] 
The  decision  of  the  Hou.se  Appropriations 
Committee  to  give  no  money  to  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  should  not  and 
probably  will  net  stand  Much  excellent  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Board. 

I  From  the  Chicago  (111  )  Times  of  February 
19.  1943] 
The  National  Planning  Boards  promptings 
are  largely  responslbla  for  the  new  aware- 
ness of  this  problem  and  for  a  reasoned  ap- 
proach to  Its  solution  The  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  has  encouraged  cities. 
States,  unions,  and  Industries  to  study  the 
future  and  prepare  to  meet  it.  It  is  the  key- 
stone to  the  planning  arch,  the  general  head- 
qu.irters  of  a  nation  which  realized  that  with- 
out planning  we  are  >ure  to  run  into  a  cat- 
astrtphlc  Pearl  Harbor  of  peace. 


I  From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn)  Dl.spatch  of 
February  18,  1943 | 

Thus  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  Washington  has  thrown  out  the  request 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  B<iard 
for  $1,400,000  At  present  the  primary  work 
of  this  agency  Is  to  make  plans  and  store 
up  projects  against  the  day  when  millions 
of  people  win  be  released  from  war  service 
and  war  employment,  and  when  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  plants  stop  work  on  war 
gcxxls.  Then,  while  men  and  machines  are 
seeking  new  employment  In  peacetime  pro- 
duction, there  may  be  a  gap  Into  which  the 
Government  will  have  to  step 

To  call  planning  against  that  day  "super- 
boondoggling"  a.s  did  Representative  Dirksen, 
of  Illinois,  is  simply  to  reveal  incapacity  to 
comprehend  what  is  happening  In  the  world 
It  Is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  risk 
economic  and  social  chaos  nt  the  end  of  the 
war  in  order  to  indulge  antl-lntellectualism 
by   "saving"   $1, 400.000   now. 


(From  the  Scranton  (Pa  )  Tribune  ot 
February  18.  1943 | 
Now  It  Is  well  established  that  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  is  a  Government 
agency  which  has  b«'en  doing  a  useful  and 
needed  job;  not  only  has  it  been  engaged  In 
designing  projects  for  th.e  future  but  Us 
officials  have  been  and  arc  being  con.^ulted 
dally  on  matters  relating  to  war-production 
projects,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
natural  resources  and  potentialities  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  country.  And  It  can 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  whole  war-prodtiction  effort  would  not 
be  so  much  out  of  balance,  would  be  more 
efficient  and  the  errors  of  overconcentratlon 
in  certain  areas  would  have  been  avoided  If 
the  advice  of  the  Natlotial  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  had  been  accepted  and  acted 
upon  by  those  making  war-production 
decisions. 


(From  the  St    Cloud    (Minn  )    Times  of 
February  22.  1943 | 

Tlie  House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
Waslimgtnn  has  thrown  out  of  the  Budget 
the  reque'-t  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  for  (1  400,000  to  carry  on  Its  work. 
The  research  wjrk  upv)n  which  this  agency 
Is  now  engaged  Is  to  make  plans  and  store 


up  projects  against  the  day  when  millions  of 
our  soldiers  will  be  released  from  war  service 
and  men  from  war  employment  and  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants  will  stop 
work  on  war  goods  Men  with  wi.sdom  and 
foresltjht  know  that  while  men  and  machines 
are  seeking  new  employment  In  peacetime 
production,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  gap  Into 
which  the  Government  will  have  to  step. 

Now  If  we  are  going  to  win  the  peace,  we 
have  got  to  start  right  now  and  make  our 
plans. 


|From  the  Engineerlnp  News-Record 
of  February  25,  1943 1 

PXNNT-WISE     AND     POUND-FOOLISH 

Congressional  moves  to  bar  appropriation* 
for  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures 
during  wartime  have  been  characterized  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  "spendthrift."  There 
are  many  who  will  share  this  view  with  the 
President 

The  Board  now  Is  encaped  on  one  of  Its 
most  important  task-s— post-war  planning  cf 
public  works — and  already  It  has  stimulated 
local  and  State  governments  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications  for  work  that 
can  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  war  ends 
Having  been  a  witness  to  the  confusion  that 
existed  in  the  early  days  of  P  W  A  and  other 
work-relief  activities  the  P(jard  has  preached, 
and  is  now  putting  Into  practice,  the  philos- 
ophy of  programming  public  works  in  ad- 
vance of  need 

Unfortunately,  the  B<iard  talked  so  much 
about  great  social  problems  as  to  create  an 
Impression  among  Congressmen  and  others 
that  Its  chief  objective  was  the  advancement 
of  social  changes  that  many  believe  to  be 
vUslonary  and  impractical  This  Impression 
has  obscured  the  real  value  of  the  factual 
Information  to  be  fuund  In  many  of  its 
studies. 

One  of  these  studle?.  Our  Cities— Their 
Role  in  the  National  Economy.  Is  worthy  of 
special  mention  This  provided  one  of  the 
most  complef  analysis  ever  made  of  urban 
trends,  needs,  handicaps,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  retain  existing  community  values. 
Although  this  report  was  made  prior  to  the 
war-,  it  represents  today  one  of  our  most 
valued  documents  to  aid  In  planning  the 
post-war  rehabilitation  of  our  cities.  Other 
reports,  likewise,  contain  much  of  the  neces- 
sary, basic  Information  for  work  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  future. 

Because  ot  the  continuing  value  of  its  past 
activities,  the  undeniable  importance  of  its 
present  contributions,  and  the  potential  pro- 
motion of  worth  while  future  undertakings. 
Congress  should  not  now  indulge  In  the 
penny-wise,  pound -f(X)llsh  action  of  curtail- 
ing the  work  of  the  National  Rvsourc^s  Plan- 
ning Board.  The  only  Justification  for  such 
action  would  be  a  proposal  by  Congress  to 
establish  a  compan  ble  agency  that  would  be 
more  directly  responsible  to  Congress  for  its 
acts  than  is  the  present  Board. 

The  Nation  netds  nn  agency  that  can  do 
some  long-range  thinking  with  respect  to 
post-war  developments  and  can  coordinate 
not  only  the  planning  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  with  respect  to  public-works 
construction  In  the  post-war  period  but  also 
can  Integrate  the  thinking  of  both  private  and 
public  agencies  with  respect  to  the  major  eco- 
nomic problems  that  will  face  us  after  the 
war  is  won. 

NO  CHICK  ON    THI  WAR  FFFORT 

Views  expressed  In  Congress  with  respect 
to  abolishmt  nt  of  the  National  Resources 
Plannlns?  Board  are  but  a  reflection  of  a  view 
that  frequently  fir.ds  expression  in  the  state- 
ment, "Why  .«:pend  time  now  in  post-war 
planning;  lets  win  the  war  first."  All  will 
agree  that  our  major  ubjeciiv?  now  should 
be  to  win  the  war.  but  winning  the  war  and 
planning  fcr  peace  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
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Evervcne  cannot  have  a  direct  share  in 
winning  the  war  by  serving  m  the  military 
forces  or  by  wcrfcing  in  a  war  plunt;  some 
n.ast  carry  on  essential  civ.lian  operuticns. 
and  these  people  can  and  shi  u'd  be  giving 
a  lot  c  f  th  jught  to  the  pc.>=t-war  pericd  Un- 
less we  do  that  thinking  we  will  not  be  giv- 
Irxg  our  men  In  the  lirmed  forces  the  lull 
support  they  deserve,  for  in  addition  to  sup- 
plvjng  their  Immediate  physical  needs  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  munitions  of  war. 
we  must  give  them  the  moral  support  that 
will  ccme  from  knowledge  that  we  are  pre- 
paring to  provide  them  with  j  eacetime  ]  'bs 
when  the  w.ir  is  over.  We  can  do  that  only 
b"  far?'::h'ed  planning  for  a  sound  posi- 
wr.r  ecDi'omy 

The  advanced  planning  tor  post-war  high- 
way work  now  being  done  bv  State  highway 
departments  serves  as  a  good  exp.mple  ol 
what  m.av  be  accomplished  without  slowing 
the  war  effo;  t. 

There  arc  many  engineers  and  architects 
In  pnvi.te  practice  who  can  hardly  be  cx- 
pfcu.l  Ui  b(  r.h-,oibcd  in  the  Immrdiatc  war 
effort  for  one  reason  or  another  Tliete  men 
cculd  renCcr  a  ueful  service  to  post-war 
rehabllltatlcn  of  the  N.tioii'B  economy  if 
pre  vision  were  made  for  their  employment  by 
local  or  regional  agencies  that  should  be  put- 
t.'i?  their  advance  planning  into  tansible 
f' rm.  Expenditures  made  f'r  plans  and 
speciflcaticns  today  will  speed  the  rate  at 
which  men  can  be  released  fn  m  the  armed 
forces  or  frcm  war  industries  with  a&surcnce 
that  peacetime  Jobs  are  ready  for  them  as 
tlicy  are  released. 


Rami  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

mii.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  NrW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1943 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei 
leave  to  extenci  my  remarks  in  llie 
Record.  I  include  the  fcllowing  letter 
received  from  the  Northeastern  Retail 
Lunibcrmen's  Association: 

Northeastern  Retail 
Lumbermen  s  As.-^ociation. 
RocHrsTER.  N    Y  ,  February  24.  1943. 
Jat    LePE\'RE. 

Twcnty-'<rr^nth   Distr'.et.  New   York. 
^V.^.^'^r;(7tOTl,  D    C 

Dear  Sir:  The  RumI  pay-as-you-go  tax 
proposal  is  of  more  than  passing  significance 
to  you 

Congress  is  now  determining  whether  or 
not  this  principle  will  be  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  tax  payments  from  now  on. 

Essentially  the  Ruml  plan  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  placing  of  Income  taxes  on  a  current 
basis  and  the  ellm.inatlL'n  of  a  continuing 
accumulated  tax  debt  Indirectly  it  is  felt 
by  many  students  of  the  subject  that  it  will 
be  extremely  useful  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Income  tax  eyj-lem  by  reaching 
the  highest  postible  level  of  collections 

The  tremendous  Income  tax  burden  to  be 
placfd  on  hurdrtds  of  thousands  of  pe«'p!e 
for  the  first  time  this  year  and  the  enormous 
lucreist'S  to  be  exixrienced  by  ihc/&e  already 
paying  Income  taxes  has  not  as  yet  made  Us 
lull  force  felt.  It  is  generally  accepted  tliat 
tax  delinquency  will  be  h;>jh  uiiless  .seme 
means  Is  taken  to  put  payments  on  a  ctu-ront 
basis.  The  vast  malority  of  individuals  live 
up  lo  their  Income  and  lew  '  i*vc  for  Uxi;s  * 
which  are  accruing. 


H:c!h  tnx  delinquency  inevitr.blv  means 
h  gher  assessment  en  tax  pr.yma:  ir.dividi'n's. 
The  Ruml  plan,  proposed  'oy  Mr.  iiardsUy 
nuin!.  Ueasurcr  cf  R.  H,  Macy  &  Co  ,  New 
Yor'.:,  and  cha<rmnn  ol  the  Federi'l  Reserve 
Bat  '^  of  N;w  Y  -vk  i.''  no  tax  i;ar.acoa.  It  Is 
nit  designed  to  perform  a  u.x  miracle  It 
d)cs  not  establish  any  new  system.  Ii.fcteacl 
It  will  have  the  effect  cf  putting  every  tax 
p.nver  on  a  cv.rrent  basis— pn-i'i?  his  t^x- s 
a.s"  he  goes  along:  not  accumulating  a  debt 
V  hich  ea:;:ly  might  be  beyoi.d  his  cap;'cuy  to 
pay  in  r nether  year 

A.'^  business  men  r.nd  as  citizens,  we  have  a 
substantial  stake  in  tax  policies.  The  Ruml 
p;aa  has  much  to  rfYfr  and  1?  a  sound. 
P(n«^  ble  approach  to  this  all-impoitar.t  prob- 
lem 

Tie  follmvtrg  excerpts  of  questlor-e  and 
answers  taken  from  a  radio  interview  with 
Kr  Ruml  will  serve  to  eltbcraie  on  certain 
ivndament  :1s  of  thr-  n!r>n  he  proposes ; 

"Mr  Ff;.:L  In  c'cicr  to  arccm'  l;sh  the  de- 
sirable obje^-tive  of  getting  our  Income  taxes 
on  a  current  basis.  I  sui^osted  tc  the  Treas- 
ury in  March  of  Inst  year  and  to  the  Senate 
Finance  CommUt<?e  In  Julv  a  plan  which  1 
cfWr^^  the  pay-a.s-you-t^o-incoine-tfix  plan, 
Th;«  plun  is  to  be  anplled  to  lno.v;dua;s.  i\ot 
to  corporations  The  first  problem  Is  how  to 
Ret  our  per.-cnal  income  taxes  on  a  current 
basis  without  paying  2  year.-'  taxes  In  1  year. 
"Mr.  Eryfon.  Can  that  really  be  done? 
"Mr.  RriJX-  The  answer  is  as  slm^-ile  f.~  day- 
light savin<?  Let  us  turn  our  tax  clocks  ahead 
1  year.  Tlie  taxes  we  have  paid  last  year 
out  of  our  1942  income  ore  taxes  on  cur 
incomes,  received  in  1041.  We  can  bast  solve 
the  problem  now  by  recognizing  these  l^i^ 
pavments  to  be  taxes  on  11^41  as  they  really 
are.  and  by  bcinnMig  1943  by  psy.ng  en 
1943.  thereby  dropping  out  the  year  1942 
from  the  tax  calendar  forever. 

"Mr  Eeyson.  But  that  sounds  like  forgivin:; 
everybody  1  years  taxes.  Is  that  what  you 
mean '.' 

"Mr.  Ruml.  Not  exactly.  Tlie  tax  year  of 
1942  IS  gone  bat  not  liu given.  I  want  Ui 
stress  particularly  that  the  essence  of  the 
plan  is  to  make  a  change  in  the  method  cf 
assessing  personal  income  Utxes.  That  change 
IS  to  assess  this  year's  tax  against  this  year  s 
income.  By  this  change  in  the  method  of 
a-ssessraent.  the  taxpayers  go  on  a  current 
basis  and  accordingly  at  the  same  time  they 
are  Income-tax  debt  free.  Much  conftision 
has  been  caused  by  referring  to  this  change  as 
the  forgiving  of  1  years  taxes  'Forgiving  ' 
is  a  term  which  I  have  never  used  in  descrio- 
Ing  the  plan.  It  suggests,  and  wrongly,  that 
this  year  the  taxpayers  will  have  a  ye^r  in 
which  they  pay  no  taxes  and  that  the  Treas- 
ury will  have  a  year  in  which  it  gets  no  reve- 
nue. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Our  thinking  will  be  clearer  If  we 
think  of  the  plan  as  a  change  in  the  method 
of  assessing  Income  taxes  When  we  turn 
the  tax  clock  ahead,  we  do  not  stop  the 
elortc. 

■  Mr.  Brtson.  Mr.  Ruml.  last  week  at  his 
p'ess  conference  President  Roosevelt  said 
that  he  thought  "we  aic  all  in  favor  of  get- 
ting en  to  a  pay-as-we-go  basis."  and  that  a 
"lot  of  people  think  the  only  way  to  do  it 
is  to  forgive  the  individual  either  all  or  a 
porlion  of  1  years  taKes  •  •  •  but  it 
means  the  poor  old  Treasury  is  out  of  pocket 
jvi>t  that  much  money  "  I  think  we  would 
all  like  to  have  your  explanation  of  how  we 
can  turn  the  tax  clock  ahead  as  you  suggest 
without  liurtim'.   t!ie  Treasury. 

•Mr.  Ruml.  First  of  £.11.  Mr  Bryson.  I  feel 
sure  tiiat  when  the  President  referred  lo  the 
T.eos-ury.  he  wai  not  speaking  about  the  old 
pray  building  that  sits  on  Pennsylvania  Avc- 
i.u?  iu-t  east  of  tLe  WhAe  House.  Ncr  do 
I  th'iik  that  he  meant  the  peop'.e  uh:->  w.r.k 
In  the  bu-lUlr^,  nil  the  oftcials  and  cAil 
servants,  who  from  one  point  of  view  r.re 
also  the  Treasury.  No;  I  think  he  referred 
to  the  Treasury   as  the  financial  agency  of 


the  Government.  The  Treasury  Is  to  the 
people  as  a  pocketbook  is  to  an  individual, 
an  instrvmient  of  utility  but  not  an  end  In 
itself.  And  so  it  is  the  fluancial  soundness 
vl  uie  Government  ai:d.  In  a  special  sense, 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  country  that 
we  must  be  certain  to  protect. 

"Mr    Ertson.  That   is   right.     Hew  do  we 
provide  for  that? 

•  Mr.  Ruml.  The  answer  to  the  question  U 
that  we  shaU  all  go  along  paying  our  income 
taxes,  only  they  will  be  on  a  current   basis. 
The  Tieasury  will  also  go  along  getting  lis 
revenues.     The  cnlv  diflereuce  is  that  when  a 
tax,:ayer  dies  or  ceases  U)  receive  inct^me  he 
v.ill   not   ewe   a   tax    as   he   decs    under    the 
present  system.    Reduction  of  tax  paym.ent 
by  the  taxpayer  as  a  result  of  setting  the  tax 
Clock  anef.d  occurs  only  at  some  future  date, 
when  and  as  the  taxpayers  incr^me  ceases  or 
declines.     The  reduction  Is  therefore  spread 
over   the  whole  liletime   of  the  piTsent   in- 
,    ccme-taspaylng  generation,  and  occurs  bene- 
ficially for  each  ta^rpayer  at  the  time  when 
;    his  income  falls.    As  for  the  Treasury,  the 
Tiea£ury  has  never  considered   taxes  recelv- 
rble  r.s  an  asset,  and  accordingly  they  can  be 
v.iittcn  off  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Govern- 
ment w'lhcut  the  change  of  a  single  penny. 
"Mr   BRTSON    Then  there  really  would  be  a 
reduction  in  the  long  run.     What  would  it 
amount   to.   say.   for   a    generation    of    tax- 
.   payeis? 

1       "Mr.  Ruml.  It  we  s'udy  the  consequences  or 
I    the  plan  over   th.e  generation   we  find  that 
since  the  loss  would  be  spread  t   er  a  psriod 
I   of  some  35  to  50  years,  the  gross  amount  of 
j    «8. 000, 000, 000  estimated  as  tax  liabilities  en 
I    1942  income  would  amount  to  an  average  of 
:    only  $180  000.000  to  $220,000,000  a  year.    The 
1   first  big  loss  would  come,  if  at  all.  In  the 
I   year  of  a  post-war  depression,  and  it  would 
I    occur  as  a  timely  adjustment  both  for   the 
j    (cciiomlc  welfare  cf  the  Nation  and  fcr  the 
I   help  of  each  individual  taxpayer  whose  In- 
1    come  has  suffered  reduction.    Another  way 
cf  looking  at  it  is  that  the  loss  o%'er  a  gen- 
eration   would    be    about    the   same    as    one 
month's    current    expenditure.      It   seems    a 
small  cost  to  achieve  a  basic  income-tax  re- 
form, preserving  the  integrity  of  the  income- 
tax    system,    making    possible    other    badly 
reeded  wartime  tax  measures  and  tiffectlng 
beneficially  27.000,000  citizens. 

"Mr.  Bktson.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case. 
Here  is  a  married  man  with  one  dependent 
that  made  $2,400  in  1942  and  who  makes  the 
same  amount  in  1943.  What  wculd  he  pay 
under  the  present  plan  and  what  would  be 
pay  under  pay-as-you-go? 

"Mr.  Roml.  This  taxpayer  would  pay  $129 
under  pay-as-yov-go.  exactly  the  same 
emcunt  as  under  the  present  sjTitem,  only 
It  wouid  be  a  tax  on  his  1943  Income  Instead 
of  1942  At  the  end  ot  the  year,  he  would  be 
Ire?  of  income-tax  debt  instead  of  owing  a 
years  taxes  as  the  present  system  requires. 

"Mr.  Er.TsoN.  Sitppcss  this  man's  inccme 
dropp-'d  because  of  lay-off  so  that  In  1943  he 
only  hrd  11.900  Instead  of  t2.400.  What 
would  his  tax  be? 

Mr.  Ruml  His  tax  would  be  $42  In  1943  in- 
c,ead  of  $129  as  under  the  present  system  and 
still  at  the  en  J  cf  the  year  he  wotild  be  free 
cf  income-tax  debt  instead  of  owing  a  year  s 
taxes  as  he  does  under  the  present  system. 

•Mr.  EuYscN.  Eto  I  understand  that  if  the 
pa"-r^-you-go  plan  goes  through,  we  will  ail 
have  to  malre  an  Irccme-tax  return  and  a 
quarterly  payment  on  March  15  Just  as  under 
the  piesent  system? 

'•Mr.  RuuL  You  cortalnly  will.  The  pay- 
a-=-you-go  plan  provides  for  identically  the 
•^ame  declaration  on  March  15  as  the  present 
system.  The  only  difTrrence  !s  that  it  la  a 
tentative  return  for  1943  instead  cf  B  final 
return  for  1S42.  But  this  means  you  wlU 
owe  nothing  for  last  rear,  and  what  you  are 
I  paving  on  March  15  is  a  payment  lor  tax  on 
1    your  1943  current  irKome." 
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Most  impcrtant  of  all.  toll  your  Senators 
ftnd  your  Congres.'^man  how  you  1(^1  about 
this  proposal.  Write  them  today.  Urge 
their  careful  consideration  and  action  at  this 
time,  and  without  compllcatlni?  the  picture 
by  pyramiding  both  1942  and  1943  taxes  Into 
a  single  year's  payments 

A  letter  in  your  own  wordfl.  telling  them 
you  like  tlie  Ruml  plan,  that  Income-tax 
payment.'^  should  be  placed  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  now.  and  that  you  wish  thrm  to  sup- 
port .such  a  plan  l.s  urgently  needed  now. 

Will  you  do  It.  In  your  own  best  Interest? 
Youis  very  truly. 

Paul  S  Coli.ifr. 
Secretary -Manager, 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OK    Nr.BRA.SK.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Moniau.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.^ka.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  reso- 
lution a.s  pas.sed  by  the  Unicameral  Lep- 
Islature  of  Nebraska  on  the  23d  day  of 
February  1943  r(  lative  to  wartime. 

Daylight-savinR  time  has  caused  much 
confusion  in  this  country.  It  has  served 
no  real  or  good  purpose.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible by  Presidential  proclamation,  by 
an  act  of  Concress,  or  by  a  decision  of 
the  Supieme  Court  of  tho  United  States 
nor  by  changing  of  the  clocks  to  add  to 
or  take  away  1  minute  from  daylight  or 
darkness. 

The  sun  and  the  moon  still  ri-'O  and 
set  on  the  same  old  schedule.  The 
farmer  of  Nebraska  works  from  daylight 
until  dark.  If  they  worked  40  hours  a 
week  with  time  and  a  half  for  the  next 
8  hours,  there  wouldn't  be  mvich  food 
produced. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  take  steps  to 
do  away  with  the  so-called  daylight- 
saving  time.  We  are  at  war  and  God  still 
rules  the  universe  and  will  do  so  until 
the  end  of  time. 

The  resolution  follows. 

Resolution   9 
Resolution    opposing    war    time 

Whereas  daylight  working  hours  are  a  vital 
factor  In  the  propar;ition  and  harvesting  ot 
crops,  the  feeding  of  farm  animals,  and  the 
prcxluctlon  of  farm  commodities:  and 

Whereas  laborers  and  office  woikcrs  are, 
under  the  new  wur  time,  compelled  t)  go  to 
work,  and  children  are  compelled  to  go  to 
school,  during  the  winter  months  while  It 
Is  still  dark,  with  a  consequent  lncrca.se  In 
the  use  of  electricity;  and 

Whereas  the  new  war  time,  since  it.*  estab- 
lishment, has  proved  to  be  wasteful,  iwthcr 
than  time  saving:    Therefore  be  it 

Resolred.  by  the  Legislature  c'  Nebraska 
in    Fiity-Suth    Se.^^ion   Assembled: 

1  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  urged  to  repeal  the  act  establishing  war 
time,  commonly  known  as  daylight  saving 
time. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engroi-sed  by  the  clerk,  be  sent  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Repres.nUatlve  from  Nebraska  m  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.     BRADLEY     of     Michigan. 
Speaker 


Mr. 


under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  text  of 
a  transcribed  broadcast  delivered  by  me 
over  radio  stations  WSOO,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Mich.,  and  WMAM,  Marinette. 
Wis..  February  28  on  the  subject  Dogs  in 
War: 

This  afternoon.  I  am  going  to  digress  a  bit 
from  my  usual  topic  of  happenings  In  Wash- 
ingt.m  and  talk  to  you  about  Dogs  In  War 
Practically  from  the  dawn  of  history,  dogs 
have  always  played  some  part  In  practically 
every  war  Even  In  the  days  of  the  Knights 
in  Armor  they  had  dogs  In  armor  campaigning 
with  their  masters. 

In  the  First  World  War,  all  the  major  coun- 
tries used  dogs  In  war  for  various  purposes 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  French  and 
Germans 

As  the  political  dogs  of  war  began  to  growl 
back  In  the  1930's,  the  Oermans  and  the  Rus- 
sians, particularly,  launched  upon  an  inten- 
sive program  of  training  dogs  for  war;  until 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostllltie.>-.  It  has  been  re- 
liablv  reported  that  the  Oerm.ans  had  a 
canine  army  of  around  100.000  thoroughly 
trained  dogs.  The  Russians  had  a  canine 
army  of  50.000:  and  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  has  been  reliably  stated  that  the  Germans 
turned  over  to  the  Japanese  some  25  000 
trained  dogs,  which  they  have  since  used  to 
good  advantage. 

Unfortunately.  It  aptiears  that  the  Brit.sh, 
Dutch,  and  ourselves,  being  essentially  peace- 
lovlnn  countries,  had  not  gone  in  for  any  such 
elalxirate  training  programs  for  either  dogs 
or  doR  handlers  and.  therefore,  the  results 
of  our  Joint  backwardness  made  them.selves 
Immediately  felt  in  the  Japanese  Invasion  of 
the  Malay  Jungles  against  the  Dutch  and 
Brltl.^h  and  later  manifested  themselves 
against  our  own  Marines  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific It  can,  perhaps,  be  reliably  stated  that 
no  little  part  of  the  Japaneses'  succei^ses  In 
overrunning  the  stanch  British  and  Dutch 
defenders  of  the  Malay  Jungles  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Jaf^anese  dogs  of  w.-.r.  In  turn 
much  of  our  own  embarrassment  in  the 
Slouth  Pacific  might  likewise  be  attributed  to 
does  It  Is  known  that  our  own  Marines  hur- 
riedly a-^ked  for,  and  received,  a  relatively  few- 
dogs  which  In  turn  aided  In  the  routing  of  tlie 
Japanese  from  Guadalcanal;  and  recent  news 
relea.ses  showed  som.e  of  our  tlrrd  and  valiant 
band  of  Marines  returning  from  that  w.:r 
center  with  their  valiant  but  all  too  few 
Marine  dogs  of  war  We  have  all  been  very 
much  Intrigued  by  the  various  stories  and 
Illustrations  appearing  In  papers  Illustrating 
the  various  ways  In  which  our  sold.ers  camou- 
flage themselves  to  avoid  enemv  detection 
but  there  Is  no  way  In  whu  h  anyone  can  hide 
himself  from  the  keen  smell  of  a  trained  war 
dog  The  British  and  Dutch  found  that  cut 
and  V. e  are  learning  It  —to  our  sorrow. 

And  so  we  find  that  the  dog,  wi'.om  poets 
of  the  past  and  present  have  called  man's 
best  friend  has  been  playing  his  patriotic  part 
In  serving  his  patriotic  masters  on  all  fronts 
In  this  greatest  of  all  wars. 

Wow  s.ime  of  you  may  wonder  Just   liow 

these   dogs   play    their   part    and    Just    what 

manner  of   training  they   receive      We   have 

I    often    heard    the    statement    made    that    our 


troops  in  all  branches  are  trained  as  task 
forces— meaning  that  they  have  been  trained 
especially  to  accomplish  certain  tasks.  And 
so  we  find  when  an  invasion  task  force  starts 
out,  it  usually  has  Its  naval  and  air  task  force 
assigned  to  It  to  protect  the  troop  and  mate- 
rial laden  transports;  It  has  Its  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  men  assigned  to  the  difficult  task  of 
transporting  the  beachhead  landing  force, 
which  occupational  force  In  turn  has  its  own 
previously  designed  task  to  jserform.  Like- 
wise, we  find  that  the  dogs  themselves  are 
trained  to  accomplish  certain  tasks  under  fire 
or  on  patrol  For  Instance,  dogs  assigned  to 
the  Signal  Cdrps  are  frequently  sent  out  with 
reels  of  wire  on  their  back  which  unwinds  as 
they  go  along  to  a  predetermined  outpost. 
Likewise  these  dogs  are  trained  to  carry  writ- 
ten mes.sages  back  or.  perhaps.  In  turn  to 
tran.sport  relatively  small  quantities  of  am- 
munition to  beleagured  outposts.  Then  fol- 
lowing a  battle— In  this  war  as  In  the  last — 
dogs  operating  under  the  Red  Cross  are  used 
as  bearrrs  of  first-aid  supplies  to  the 
wounded  In  foxholes  or  shell  holes  Dog"? 
can  find  and  succor  the  wounded  at  night  as 
well  as  In  daylight. 

In  addition,  of  course,  up  In  the  cold, 
frozen  regions  of  the  north  countries,  the 
dogs  of  the  sled  are  performing  war  functions 
j->erfectly  normal  to  them  In  peacetime. 

And  then  we  have  another  category  In 
which  dogs  are  performing  a  most  Important 
duty  m  our  war  effort  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  dogs  which  are  on  guard  duty  and  pa- 
trol du'y  on  airports.  Army  posts,  docks,  fac- 
tories, warehouses,  sea  coasts  Recently  It 
was  my  great  pleasure  to  visit  the  Coast 
Guard  dog  patrol  training  center  established 
ln£l  fall  on  the  Widener  estate  In  Elklns 
Park.  Just  outside  of  Philadelphia  There 
Lt  Peter  A  B  Widener.  the  famous  Philadel- 
phia sportsman,  turned  over  to  Uncle  Sam's 
Coast  Guard,  free  of  charge,  hLs  remarkable 
training  facilities  for  his  cwn  kennels  of  Ger- 
man Shi^pherd  dogs  and  uhich  has.  of  course, 
been  tremendously  enlarged  Lieutenant 
Widener  was  one  of  the  first  large-scale  Im- 
porters of  German  Shepherd  dogs  In  this 
country,  not  only  because  of  his  Interest  In 
that  particular  breed  of  dogs  but  because  he 
had  the  foresight  to  tmderstand  their  future 
value  sho'-  I  this  Nation  unfortunately  ever 
again  become  Involved  in  a  major  war 

At  the  Phlladelp'nla  center,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lt  Tlioodore  Kapnek.  one  of  the 
outstanding  trainers  of  the  country,  they 
now  have  facilities  for  training  about  200  of 
these  German  Shepherd  dogs  at  one  time. 
Each  dog  is  trained  to  be  handled  by  each  of 
two  Coast  Guardsmen  It  takes  about  30  days 
to  train  the  Coast  Guardsman  to  prop<^rly 
tram  his  dog  and  likewi.se  it  takes  about  4  to 
6  weeks  fur  the  man  to  properly  train  his 
dog  These  particular  dogs  are  being  trained 
primarily  for  shore  patrol  duty,  which  they 
perform  normally  only  at  night.  It  has  been 
conservatively  figured  by  the  Coast  Guard 
that  one  Coast  Guard-sman  on  shore  patrol 
with  his  dog  Is  equivalent  to  seven  individual 
patrolmen  without  a  dog.  This  Is  becau.'^e  of 
the  fact  that  when  we  are  seeking  to  keep 
saboteurs  off  our  shores  or  away  from  our 
water-front  structures,  the  keen  nose  of  these 
dogs  can  detect  the  presence  of  a  stranger  up 
to  200  yards  away.  When  on  patrol  and  he 
detects  a  stranger,  the  dog  Immediately  puts 
his  patrolman  on  his  guard  by  a  muffled 
growl  or  slight  whine,  or  perhaps,  a  perking 
up  of  the  ears  coupled  with  a  slight  tug  of 
hi>  leasM. 

Immediately  his  keen  nose  leads  the  patrol- 
man to  his  suspect.  The  dogs  are  trained  to 
Instantaneous  obedience  and  will  not  attack 
unless  commanded  I  saw  those  dogs  attack 
a  trained  athlete  weighing  some  200  pounds — 
a  former  heavywei?;ht  b<  xmg  champion  who 
was  dressed  In  a  heavily  padded  suit -and, 
believe  me.  I  don't  want  any  of  thove  75- 
pounders  leaping  at  me,  because  "they  don't 
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mean  maybe"  when  their  master  tells  them  to 
take  the  offensive.  Naturally,  they  tmmedi- 
ttely  leap  for  the  right  hand,  which  uaually 
la  apt  to  contain  a  gun.  but  from  then  on 
tbey  go  to  work  until  commanded  to  ceoae 
the  attack.  Then  the  normal  procedure  Is  for 
the  Coast  Guard  patrolman  to  tell  the  dog  to 
watch  the  prisoner  while  he  goes  to  summon 
help,  or  perhaps  the  dog  Is  instructed  to 
watch  the  prlaoner  while  he  is  being  led  In  for 
questioning  The  dog  does  exactly  that.  He 
measures  his  prisoner  off.  and  as  long  as  the 
prisoner  behaves,  he  Is  safe  from  attack,  but 
let  hlra  make  one  false  move  and  the  dog  Is 
on  him  quicker  than  a  flash,  and  that  attack 
on  him  is  much  more  vicious  than  the  oilgl- 
nal  capture 

If  the  Coast  Gxiard's  estimate  Is  correct — 
and  It  Is  based  pretty  much  on  factual  expe- 
rience— then  don't  you  see  that  If  the  Coast 
Guard  can  provide  a  force  of  say  10.000  dogs, 
each  with  2  handlers,  those  20.000  men  can 
release  for  active  sea  duty  thousands  of  addi- 
tional trained  Coast  Guardsmen  who  would 
Otherwise  be  needed  to  perform  the  same 
amount  of  antlsaboteur  patrol  protection  or 
guard  duty.  Likewise  to  be  more  conserva- 
tive we  might  perhaps  estimate  that  the  Ger- 
man's canine  army  of  100,000  dogs  for  guard 
duty  In  the  occupied  countries,  for  patrol 
duty,  outpost  duty,  etc.,  has  permitted  them 
to  release  at  last  a  manpower  army  of  500.000 
trained  soldiers  for  the  fighting  fronts.  I 
thruld  again  remark  In  passing  that  In  the 
Cotist  Guard  work  the^e  does  opi  rate  only  on 
the  nli'ht  patrols  Each  d;)g  works  a  4-hour 
shift  with  one  of  his  handlers,  and  then,  pe.r- 
haps,  IS  ofl  for  4  hours  and  mleht  work  a 
second  4-hour  shift  with  his  other  handler. 
Meanwhile,  of  course,  both  of  the  handlers 
would  take  their  usual  4 -hour  trek  on  patrol 
duty  or  guaid  duty  during  the  daylight  hours 
without  the  dogs,  who  are  permitted  to  rest 
during  that  time 

Tliese  dogs  'r  Philadelphia  are  being  beau- 
tifully Ualncd  and  th-y  certainly  are  enjoying 
foj  th  time  being  at  least  a  most  pleasant  en- 
vironment. One  or  two  dogs  share  huge  wire 
ken.nels  at  least  6  by  10  feet  in  size;  sleep  on 
elevated  platform  beds,  well  padded  with 
clean  cedar  shavings  and  have  their  individ- 
ual drinking  cup.  They  feed  on  a  carefully 
well-balanced,  scientific  ration  A  staff  of 
veterinarians  Insure  their  maintenance  of 
good  health  and  finally  the  Coast  Guard 
handlers  themselves  become  so  closely  at- 
tached to  their  dog  that  free  hand-outs  of 
tidbits  ta.Ken  from  the  Coast  Guardsman's 
own  meal  or,  p.rhaps,  purchased  at  the 
nearby  hot  -dog  stands  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  except  ion. 

The  dogs  come  to  the  Coast  Guard  volun- 
taniy  from  patriotic  citizens  all  over  the 
country  Tlae  Coast  Guard  wisely  dignifies 
the  patriotic  service  which  the  dos»s  them- 
Eelves  are  cr.Ued  upon  to  perform  by  giving 
thtm  an  Individual  enrollnr.ent  application 
blank  to  be  filled  out  by  the  owner  In  the 
do?'s  name.  I  want  to  read  you  this  applica- 
tion blank  at  this  moment: 

"ENROLLMEJTT    APPLTCATIOK.    VlirrTTD   STATES 
COAST   CITARD    DOC    PATKOL 

"To  the  Commandant  or  thi  Coast  Guard: 

"I  herebv  apply  for  enrollment,  for  active 
service.  In  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  as  a  Coast  Guard  dog 
for  patrol 

"I  submit  a  picture,  herewith,  as  well  aa 
answers   to   the  following  questionnaire: 

"1    Breed. 

"2.  Name. 

•^    Are  •• 

And.  incidentally,  the  Coast  Guard  take 
for  training  only  dogs  which  are  at  least  one 
year  old  and  under  five  years  old. 

"4    Sex 

"5   If  bitch,  are  you  spayed?" 

This  question  of  sex  is  Immaterial  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  but  the  reason  this  latter  ques- 
tion Is  asked  Is  because  they  are  carefully 
selecting  the  breeding  of  all  the  female  dogs 
possible    m    order    to    develop    their    own 


specially  bred  line  of  dogs.  The  public  in 
turn  is  belne  asked  to  volunteer  to  raise 
these  puppies  until  they  become  a  3rear  old 
at  which  time,  U  the  war  has  not  then  been 
won.  it  is  understood  the  year -old  puppies 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Coast  Guard  on 
demand.  I  am  told,  incidentally,  that  the 
public  response  In  Philadelphia  has  been  so 
Instantaneous  to  this  Coast  Guard  request 
that  they  are  unable  at  this  time  to  begin 
to  supply  the  demand  and.  consequently, 
have  a  long  waiting  lir  of  prospective  puppy- 
raising  volunteers 

••6.  Shoulder   height." 

Of  course,  these  Coast  Guard  dogs  all  are 
pretty  good-sized  dogs,  but  at  Front  Royal, 
Va..  where  the  Army  Is  conducting  a  very 
extensive  training  program  of  dogs  intended 
not  only  for  Army  use  but  also  for  each  of  the 
other  branches.  Including  the  Coast  Guard, 
they  take  dogs  of  several  other  breeds  aud 
while  they  originally  took  dogs  with  a  shoul- 
der height  of  J8  Inchea.  they  have  since  raised 
the  minimum  to  20  inches. 

The  seventh  que&tiou  Is — weight.    Most  of 
these  Coast  Guard  dogs  for  patrol  Uiat  I  saw 
in    Philadelphia    weigh    between    50    and    75 
pounds  and.  of  course,  by  accurate  feeding 
are  kept  at  their  best  fighting  weight.     The 
question    is:    "Are    you    registered    with    the 
Kennel  Club?     If  so.  what  is  your  number, 
and  reglEtered  name  "?     Question  11.  "Are  ycu 
in  go<Kl  health"?     ir.  "Have  you  had  distem- 
per?" "Are  you  nervous?"  aiid  "Are  you  afraid 
of  gunfire?"    Obviously,  neither  a  highly  ner- 
vous  or  a  gun-shy  dog   makes  a   steady   or 
valuable  dog  on  patrol      Question  18,  "What 
is  y.iur  attitude  toward  strangers?"     I  don't 
know  that  this  makes  any  particular  differ- 
ence excepting — as  I  points  d  out  previously- 
all    these   dogs    are   trained    to    work   strictly 
on  command  of  the  handler  and  attain  their 
viciousness  on  command.     Tlien  questions  19 
and  20   "Are  you  a  good  watch  dog.  and  have 
you  had  any  obedience  training?  "    Then,  of 
course,  they  ask  for  a  general  outline  of  a 
dog's  disposition,  training  background,   spe- 
cial habits,  or  other  useful  information.     And 
then  the  agreement  reads:   "I  hereby  agree, 
if  accepted,  to  perform  active  service  without 
pay  or  allowance,  other  than  subsistence.     If 
in  the  event,  after  trial.  I  am  found  to  be 
unsuitable    for   the   work    required   of   me.   I 
wish  to  be  returned  tc  my  owner  or  leave 
my  further  disposal  to  the  discertlon  of  the 
United   States   Coast   Guard."     And   finally. 
-xt  I  am  avaUable  afer  the  end  of  the  war, 
I  wish  to  be  returned  to  my  owner  <-'•  leave 
my  further  disposal  to  the  discretion  o*  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard."     And  then  the 
application  is  signed  with  the  dog's  name  and 
the  owner's  name  and  address.     If  the  dog  is 
enrolled  he  gets  a  beautiful  formal  certificate 
of  enrollment  which  his  master  can  properly 
display  with  patriotic  pride  in  his  home.    As 
a  means  of  further  identifying  the  dog's  pa- 
triotic service  to  his  country,  the  Coast  Guard 
now  hajs  under  consideration  the  tattooing  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Insignia  on  the  inside  of  the 
dog's  ear,  together  with  his  enrollment  ntm:!-' 
ber. 

Yes;  the  dogs  are  playing  a  big  part  in  this 
war  and  there  will  be  other  dog  fights  in  this 
war  than  those  about  which  we  read  In  the 
akies. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENKESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1943 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 


herein  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
Prentiss  M.  Brown.  Administrator,  Offloe 
of  Price  Administration,  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry,  New  York  City, 
February  18, 1943,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  a  medal  to  its  founder, 
Mr.  Harry  Fletcher,  of  Michigan.  The 
address  is  as  follows: 

Thank  ycu,  Harry  Fletcher,  for  that  Tery 
splendid  Introduction.  I  shall  always  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  recall  the 
words  that  you  said  upon  this  occasion.  The 
last  time  I  was  in  this  hall  was  In  1924  at 
the  preconvention  banquet  before  the  famotia 
McAdoo-Smlth  scrap  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. As  I  lock  over  those  on  my  left  and 
those  on  my  right  and  those  in  front  of  me, 
I  do  not  see  any  faces  who  were  here  that 
night. 

I  was  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee — the  new 
one — to  make  the  speech  at  the  Jackson  Day 
dinner  on  Washington's  birthday  next  week 
in  Washington.  Knowing  that  I  had  this 
obligation,  I  decided  to  try  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute and  avoid  that  speech  if  I  could.  So 
I  suggested  they  request  a  gentleman  who 
lives  in  the  Hudson  'Valley  near  Potighkeepsle, 
end  who  Is  temporarily  more  or  less,  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington  at  the  present  time,  and 
he  has  decided  to  substitute  for  me.  So  I 
do  not  have  that  obligation,  and  I  think  he 
win  take  care  of  the  situation  pretty  well 
down  in  Washington. 

I  am  glad  this  Is  Michigan  Day,  because  I 
live  in  Michigan,  have  lived  there  all  my 
life,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  talking  to  people 
who  are  familiar  with  the  timber,  lumber, 
and  pulpwood  btisiness.  I  was  born  within 
earshot  of  the  forests  where  the  hack  of  the 
ax  and  the  whine  of  the  saw  were  heard  as 
they  drove  through  the  maple  logs.  I  recall 
that  my  first  athletic  sport  as  a  youngster 
was  running  the  logs  on  the  bosom  of  Lake 
Huron.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  success  in  doing 
It  as  a  youth,  but  I  tried  It  again  last  sum- 
mer, and  I  found  that  the  logs  were  smaller 
and  the  man  was  bigger,  with  disastrous 
results. 

As  a  lawyer  I  think  I  know  more  about 
lumber  law  and  limaber  litigation  than  I  do 
of  any  other  subject.  The  name  of  Fletcher 
Is  a  great  name  In  Michigan.  I  heard  the 
name  Gilchrist.  That  likewise  is  a  great 
name  in  Michigan.  A  little  community  in 
my  small  county  of  Mackinaw  was  named 
I  after  the  first  Gilchrist,  closely  connected 
with  the  great  lumbering  operations  that 
I  were  carried  on  m  the  Mackinac  Straits 
regions.  I  have  followed  it  with  interest, 
and  I  have  been  Intimately  connected  with 
It,  and  I  am  most  happy,  therefore,  to  meet 
you  here  today. 

In  this  Job  of  Price  Administrator  for 
the  Nation  I  have  what  t  think  Is  a  most 
unique  personal  situation.  So  far  a«  I  can 
recollect.  I  am  perhaps  the  first  man  who 
handled  legislation  creating  an  office,  fought 
the  battle  for  the  law  of  October  2,  1942. 
which  gave  vitality  and  power  to  that  ofBce, 
and  then  by  a  queer  quirk  of  fate  and  the 
verdict  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  was  taken 
out  of  the  Senate  and  given  the  responal- 
blllty  for  administering  the  law  that  I 
wrote.  So  If  It  falls,  I  think  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  tUne  In  history  the 
responsibUlty  Is  mine. 

I  have  a  sense  of  difficulty — I  think  that  Is 
the  best  word — ^In  meeting  this  situation. 
The  consumers  In  the  United  States  have 
never  been  organized.  We  have  large  or- 
ganizations who  do  present  the  consxmier 
vlewTXJlnt  like  the  labor  unions,  but  they  are 
primarily  producers.  We  have  organlatlona 
of  the  women,  such  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  a  great  Independent  organisation 
which  gave  me  great  help  in  the  passage  of 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation.  But  they  do 
not  exert  and  apparently  cannot  exert  the 
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same  pressure  and  pwwcr  down  In  Washington 
aa  do  ihe  great  producer  orgunlzatioiis.  80 
my  Job  Is  pruicipally  one  of  rtsistancc. 

I  sit  day  after  day  listening  to  the  requests 
of  people  who  want  me  to  do  something, 
many,  many  times  with  Justice  on  their  side. 
I  have  to  sit  there  and  represent  those  people 
who  never  come  near  and  so  often  those  whose 
voices  art^  silent  when  their  Interests  are  so 
vitally  aftrcted.  Only  yesterday  I  had  to  turn 
down  my  Rood  friends,  the  Senators  and 
many  Congressmen  from  Texas,  Arizona. 
Florida,  and  California,  in  what  vviis  a  pretty 
strong  demand  for  a  substantial  rise  In  the 
price  of  citrus  fruits.  I  had  to  resist  my 
good  friends  from  North  Carolina.  South 
Carcltna.  Alabama.  Florida.  Delaware,  and 
others  of  the  great  early  potato-producing 
sections  of  t'ae  country  and  say  "No"  to  their 
rcqviest  for  higher  prices. 

I  guess  I  had  better  not  go  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  print  paper  prices  at  the  pie^tut  time. 
It  might  be  a  little  bit  unfortunate.  I  may 
i-ay  that  I  .'•poke  to  the  Association  of  News- 
paper Editors  only  last  Saturday,  and  I  didn't 
.say  anything  tl'.ere  So  I  am  playing  sciuare 
between  both  of  you.  I  inflict  a  .speech  on 
tach  When  that  l.ssue  comes  before  us  we 
will  decide  It  on  the  merits  and  under  the  law 
in  accord  with  what  I  think  to  be  the  princi- 
ples of  fairness  and  equity  In  the  Interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States 

Tills  price  control  Job  Is  one  which  needs 
public  support  We  have  strong  powers  of 
resistance,  but  we  need  your  support.  We 
need  the  support  of  all  Americans,  because 
one  IS  inclined,  when  he  hears  so  continually 
the  requests  of  those  who  produce,  to  be 
cverbcrne  by  their  a'-gurnents.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  In  the  little  while  that  I 
will  take  today  the  crux  of  this  situation. 

When  we  pa.ssed  the  first  price  control  law 
there  was  in  It  no  .substantial  control  nor 
machinery  .set  up  for  the  purpose  of  stabil- 
izing wages.  The  result  was  that  while  the 
general  principle  wa.s  laid  down,  the  farm 
producers  of  the  country  urged,  and  with 
consld  Table  Justice,  that  since  wages  were 
not  strictly  stabilized  and  controlled  we 
ought  to  let  farm  prices  go  t-omewhat  be- 
yoi^.d  the  figure  which  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  and  le^'islators.  interested  primarily 
In  farm  prices,  had  for  many  years  consid- 
ered to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  formula — 
the  formula  commonly  known  as  parity. 

Subsequently,  with  great  reluctance,  those 
of  us  In  charge  of  the  le;;islatlon  consented 
to  a  highc-  parity  than  that  which  had  long 
been  established  It  tjecame  apparent  dur- 
ing the  .«ummer  of  1942  that  the  system 
would  not  work,  that  we  did  not  have  sudl- 
clent  control  T>iereupon  ensued  the  Presi- 
dent's Labor  Day  message,  and  the  law  of 
October  2.  1942.  which  definitely  and  cer- 
tainly fixes  the  general  levl  cf  prices  and 
wages  as  of  September  15.  1942.  with  certain 
necessary  and  equitable  exceptions,  as  the 
stpndaid  of  wages  and  prices  throughout  the 
country. 

Today,  the  principle  cf  that  law.  which  Is 
ft  Just  and  equitable  act.  Is  being  M,ssailed  on 
both  sides— farm  prices  and  wages.  Two 
movements  are  In  Congress  at  the  present 
time — the  Pace  amendment  which  would  re- 
deflne  parity  upward,  and  the  movement  in 
the  Senate  which  I  do  not  yet  believe  has 
been  framed  into  a  bill,  but  which  will  be 
before  the  Senate  before  very  long,  by  which 
there  will  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation 
of  farm  and  fi)od  prices  the  payments  which 
the  Government  has  been  making  fur  10 
years  to  the  farmers  In  the  calculation  of 
farm  prices.  Either  one  of  them  will  do  us 
great  injury.  The  two  of  them  together  will 
Just  about  wreck  the  control  of  food  prices 
In  the  United  States. 

My  good  friend  to  my  right.  Mr  Mead,  who 
■Its  on  the  War  Labor  Board  and  }f,ho  Is  a 
member  with  me  of  the  Byrnes  eubdlzatlon 
committee,  knows  that  at  the  present  time 
the  foundation  oX  the  drive  for  higher  wages. 


particularly  In  the  bituminous  coal  fields — 
which  is  the  big  opening  wedge — Is  based 
upon  the  probability  of  the  pa.ssage  of  these 
two  farm  measures  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  which  would  ruin  price  control. 

I  say  to  you  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  experience  with  it  for  the  past  several 
years,  and  as  the  responsible  sponsor  In  the 
Senate  of  both  bills — the  lattT  one  of  which 
I  wrote  myself — with  that  background  of 
knowledge,  If  we  break  through  the  price 
structure  as  It  is  today  the  wage  structure 
will  inevitably  be  broken  through,  and  we 
will  face  m  this  country  the  most  dangerous 
domestic  situation  that  this  Nation  has  ever 
faced  It  would  be  equal  to  a  tremendous 
defeat  on  the  military  front 

These  measures  must  not  pass.  TTiere 
must  be.  and  I  am  confident  there  will  be, 
on  the  part  of  those  In  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration a  determination  that  we  can- 
not accede  to  the  demands  in  the  bituminnus- 
coal  situation  to  the  eflect  that  the  Little 
Steel  formula  be  Junked.  The  great  city  of 
Detroit,  the  greatest  center  of  war  production 
In  the  United  States  In  southeastern  Michi- 
gan, Is  totally  and  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  continuing  everyday  production  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  Tliere  must  be  no  strike  and 
there  must  be  no  compromise.  We  must 
meet  this  issue  .squarely  and  fairly.  If  we 
do.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  American  people 
will  back  the  Chief  m  that  effort,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  the  end  we  will  win  out  In 
the  battle  on  the  farm  front  We  cannot 
now  stop  to  make  adjustments  which  many 
might  think  are  necessary  to  bring  about 
economic  Justice  In  the  United  Slates.  We 
never  have  achieved  It,  but  we  have  come 
much  closer  to  It  than  111  any  nation  of  the 
world 

The  theory  back  of  the  October  2  act 
was  that  we  were  to  take  things  as  they  are. 
with  adjustments  to  cure  gross  Inequities 
and  stand  by  that  principle  As  far  as  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  concerned, 
we  will  stand  by  that  principle.  If  they  cut 
our  appropriation  and  throw  us  out  of  Wash- 
ington, nobody.  Harry.  111  a  personal  sense, 
will  be  happier  than  I  ti>  eo  back  to  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  great  forests 
of  northern  Michigan  where  I  would  like 
to  be 

Yovi  know  that  I  In  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public.  wa.H  defeated,  because  I  fought  the 
battle  of  October  2  and  ca.ried  that  ball 
through  I  think  I  was  never  quite  so 
thrilled  as  I  was  In  the  days  immediately  ful- 
lowinw;  when  the  general  public,  the  press, 
and  the  President  commended  my  effort 

There  was  publl.shed  by  a  man.  at  fome 
expense,  a  full  page  r.dvertlsement  In  the 
Washington  Post,  cnmmentln?  upon  the  bat- 
tle I  then  made  I  think,  and  I  thoupht 
then,  that  it  was  far  mure  Important  that 
the  stabilization  law  should  pa.^s  than  that 
Prentiss  Brown  should  stay  in  the  Unned 
States  Sen.ite 

If  one  can  throw  aside  the  feeling  that  we 
all  have — to  use  a  trite,  common  phrase — 
that  "we  hate  to  lose."  I  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  go  bark  to  northern  Michigan 
and  .stay  I  thought  that  waj>  what  the 
pfcple  of  Michigan  told  me  to  do  last  No- 
vemtxT  I  fully  Intendetl  to  stay  there. 
Well,  I  had  to  go  back  to  Wa.shin;iton  to  vote 
on  a  few  measures.  When  I  returned.  I  was 
summoned  to  go  "downtown  "  I  had  been 
there  many  tlmrs  before,  and  I  had  been  the 
subject  and  object  of  the  marvelous  art  oX 
persuasion  that  the  President  has.  I  suc- 
cumbed again  and  am  now  Price  Administra- 
tor I  well  recall  an  earlier  trip  down.  Sen- 
ator Harrison,  who  was  the  cha.rman  of  the 
great  Commltte?  on  Finance,  where  I  did 
much  of  my  work,  knew  that  1  was  Inclined 
against  the  reciiirocity  treaties.  The  vote  in 
the  Senate  was  going  to  be  cloae.  I  had  a  good 
speech  prepared  against  the  proposition.  <I 
am  sure  "Pat"  suggested  my  ViSlt  )  I  was 
Invited  down  ar.d  s&w  tlie  Chief  at  about  11 


in  the  monilng.  and  by  12  30  I  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  reciprocity  agreements 

It  was  not  always  so.  As  my  Michigan 
friends  well  know,  there  were  many  tunes 
when  my  powers  of  resistance  were  somewhat 
more  firm,  as  on  the  Supreme  Court  l.siue. 
where  many  people  gave  me  some  credit  for 
aiding  in  the  eventual  defeat  of  the  bill,  and 
on  many  other  measurei^,  where  it  was  a 
question  of  con.5Cience. 

That  leads  me  to  what  I  think  Ls  the  heart 
of  what  I  have  to  say  today  to  this  audience. 
From  1933  through  1940,  tl'.ere  were  many 
times  when  I  was  in  sharp  disagreement  with 
my  party,  with  my  Chief.  an(i  m  those  days 
of  peace.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
views.  For  example,  I  was  the  only  Demo- 
crat on  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  vote  again.'^t  the  elimination 
of  the  gold  clause  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bonds  I  was  one  of  seven  who 
voted  against  It  In  the  House  and  though 
generally  I  was  In  agreement  with  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  platform  of  my  party,  I  exer- 
cised the  ripht  of  an  mdepend^-nt  American 
to  difler  when  I  considered  it  necc.-sary  to 
do  so.  As  the  days  came  on  and  the  storm 
clouds  in  Europe  became  darker,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  days  when  foreign  policy  was 
under  discussion.  I  caught  hold  of  myself 
one  day  and  sa'd,  "My  country  Is  in  peril. 
The  American  people  have  chosen  a  leader. 
In  1940  they  chose  him  under  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circurr.stance.s  In  our  hlstoiy, 
the  breaking  cf  the  thi.-^d-term  tradition." 
I  was  minded  against  it  All  my  tiamlng  a% 
a  lawyer,  my  belief  In  traditu.  and  prece- 
dent, was  against  it,  but  I  thought  that  In 
that  crisis  we  should  retain  experienced  leitd- 
ership,  and  we  did.  The  American  people  de- 
cided that  way,  I  then  said  a  thing  which 
has  been  used  not  only  throughout  my  State, 
but  by  representatives  of  the  other  party 
throtigh.jut  the  Nation,  i-nd  it  was  the  state- 
ment which  I  repeat  here,  that  In  matters  of 
foreign  p(jllcy  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
I  am  going  to  follow  the  Chief,  even  when  it 
Is  against  my  own  better  Judgment. 

I  say  to  ycu  now.  and  I  say  it  In  all  se- 
rlousne.ss.  and  I  say  It  as  one  whose  political 
future  Is  behind  him,  that  I  have  never 
known  a  time  when  there  waj  so  much  dis- 
unity in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
when  there  was  so  much  backbiting  and 
fighting  between  the  American  pec  pie  over 
Inconsequential  things  It  extends  much 
further,  to  our  allies  in  this  great  Wur,  How 
much  wa<  said  by  many,  some  in  the  Ctm- 
gress  Itself,  ab-nit  England  and  her  ambi- 
tions and  her  desire  to  win  material  things 
out  of  this  war,  forgetting  that  from  these 
terrible  June  days  of  1940,  when  mighty 
France  fell  before  the  onslaughts  of  the 
German  hordes,  down  to  that  June  day  In 
1941  when  Germany  nttack'^d  Russia,  the 
citr.del  and  fortress  cf  England  stood  alone 
against  what  I  fairly  say  are  the  hosts  of  evil 
in  this  world     Britain  saved  our  civilization. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  called  flvspecks 
on  her  past  and  regardless  of  the  natural  am- 
bitions that  nations  and  governments  have  to 
acquire  additional  territory,  trade,  and  so  on. 
In  the  future.  1  say  to  you  that  that  was  one 
of  the  mort  heroic  achievements  In  the  long 
I   history  of  world  civilization. 

Today  that  same  spirit  seems  to  exist  with 
many.  You  see  it  in  the  altitude  of  .some  on 
the  Dies  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  that  powerful  and  potent 
force  that  is  beating  b.ii  k  the  German  hordes 
on  the  plains  of  Russia  today.  I  hope  all  of 
us  will  realize  that  unity  in  spirit  is  neces- 
sary; that  we  will  remember  that  the  great 
foes  are  that  Nazj  military  bund  and  Junta 
which  on  three  occasions  In  the  lives  of  th# 
men  and  women  who  are  present  today  have 
broken  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  crimi- 
nal assassins  of  Japan,  that  it  u  necessary  la 
the  days  of  the  future  that  these  great  na- 
tions who  are  now  united  together  must  stand 
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together.  And.  my  good  friends,  they  won't 
If  this  backbiting,  this  under-the-table  talk. 
these  criticisms  of  the  war  effort  of  our  allies 
and  our  friends  are  continued,  if  these  seeds 
of  disunity  which  have  been  sown  are  per- 
mitted to  nurture  and  grow  and  live  and 
btconie  powtrlul  elements  in  our  life 

We  are  one  of  t!ie  Rrcat  "have"  nations  of 
the  world.  We  probably  have  less  by  way  of 
territorial  ambition  than  any  other  great 
nation  In  the  world.  But.  my  good  friends. 
the  Russ.ans  are  much  like  us  There  are 
160.OCO.COO  of  tlum  Th"y  have  the  most  ex- 
tensive territory  in  the  world.  They  hu\e 
tremendous  resourres.  and  their  objective,  as 
Ftated  definitely  by  those  In  charge  of  their 
Government.  Is  to  retain  what  they  have  I 
don't  mean  by  that  either  our  Nailcn  In  Its 
t'lemand  for  air  ba.'vs.  or  other  tiatlons  who  are 
With  us  In  their  desire  for  better  protection, 
n;ay  not  for  ^onie  yea  s  to  come,  lor  some 
decades  to  come,  require  some  territory  But 
they  know,  and  we  know,  from  the  bitter  ex- 
perience follow; njT  IPn,  that  selftshnc-^s.  ag- 
grandizement, nat'.ona!  selflshnefs  will  only 
restilt  li  a  war  In  which  your  prancichlldron 
and  mine  will  again  be  enga'ed  In  deathly 
fctrti^-gle. 

Finally,  I  plead  for  that  unity  here  in  the 
country  Itsilf  On  the  dcmtstlc  front.  In  Ihe 
emergtacy  agencies,  one  of  which  I  head,  we 
need  the  support  of  the  Am'Tlc^n  people  as  a 
whole  In  the  matter  of  the  cnrryin;?  on  of 
the  war  to  be  specific.  In  the  matter  of  th» 
determination  of  the  size  cf  our  Army  and 
the  necc  s  ty  for  trocp.s  m  ihe  he.d.  In  the  air. 
and  on  the  rhlps.  I  want  to  leave  it  to  the 
military  auihoiitiefi.  and  I  think  the  Con- 
gress and  the  p<  cple  should  t'ct  bahind  them; 
I  am  afraid  that  at  the  present  time  they  are 
not 

We  need  a  rebirth  of  thst  spirit  of  unity. 
We  all  deploie  the  tempo- ary  lo.scs  In  North 
Africa  — vhch  have  depre.std  n.any  of  us  In 
the  last  2  or  3  day.-— where  our  land  force  f -r 
Uie  flrtt  time  are  in  active  cc-mbat  with  the 
enemy.  But  out  of  it.  my  gcod  friend'^,  may 
come  a  realization  that  Joe  S.alin  and  his 
army  can't  win  this  war  alone  Out  of  It 
may  come  a  rcalizatlcn  that  thtre  is  a  lot  cf 
venom  and  power  In  th"  Nn/,1  fnake  yet  Let 
us  not  become  too  complacent  Let  us  not 
feci  that  we  can  again  enjoy  the  American 
sport  of  flKhtlr.g  each  other  Let  us  mareh 
on  behind  the  Chief  together  to  victory. 


Lincoln's  Fame  It  No  Posticript 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  1CA8SACHXJ8FTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  James  Morfran.  from  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Globe  of  February  7.  1943: 
LiNCOLNS   Fame    Is    No   PosTscarpr— Politi- 
cians GuEssro  Him  Wrong.  But  the  People 
AND  THB  Intellectuals  Took  the  Miasube 
OF  His  Greatness  While  He  Lived 

(By  James  Morgan) 
The  late  Justice  H  ilmcs  recently  has  been 
cited  as  a  witness  that  Abraham  Line  In  was 
not  rated  a  great  man  until  long  alter  his 
death.  That  raises  a  question  of  more  than 
antiquarian  intere.-=t.  For  there  is  a  general 
end  persistent  belief  that  often  we  enter- 
tain greatness  unawares,  whch  inclines  us 
to  hesitate  In  winnowing  the  chaff  from  the 


wheat  In  public  life  lest  posterity  get  a 
laugh  on  us.  It  will  be  prcfltable  to  in- 
quire on  this  opening  day  of  the  week  of 
Lincoln's  birthday  whether  Lincoln's  gen- 
eration really  did  make  a  wrong  guess  on  him. 

Certainly  the  political  people  generally 
were  fooled.  That  caused  many  of  them  to 
make  a  lot  of  trouble  for  Lincoln  In  his  time 
and  much  for  themselves  in  aftertlme  But 
he  forewarned  them  in  his  second  annual 
message  to  Congress:  "Wc  cannot  escape  his- 
tory. No  personal  significance  or  Insignifi- 
cance can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The 
fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light 
us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest 
generation,"  The  wrong  guessers  and  m;  r- 
plois  of  that  day  are  remembered  now  only 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  shadows  in 
the  background  of  a  heroic  figtire. 

Yet  It  must  be  said  for  thase  luckless 
fellows  that  Lincoln  wss  nomlr»atcd  cmy 
because  he  was  a  supposed  second-  or  third- 
rater,  who  would  not  draw  th''  f\re  of  the 
cpwosltirn  as  It  would  be  druwn  by  more 
shining  targets.  Tlie  silence  in  which  he 
remained  wrapped  In  a  remote  vi1!??;e 
throughout  the  campaign  of  18G0  d'>ei:en«'d 
the  ImpresEion.  with  Wendell  Phillips  impa- 
tiently demand  ng.  "Who  Is  this  bucks  er 
in  politics?  Who  Is  this  county  court 
advocate?'* 

TiTE  SXr.ANGFR  IN   WASJilNGTON 

No  Pre  ident-clcct  until  then  ever  had 
entered  Washington  so  much  a  stranger  a.^ 
this  one-term  ex-Congnssman.  who  pub- 
licly aumitted.  "I  hold  myself  withiut  mixrk 
modesty  the  humblest  of  all  the  individuals 
who  have  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  St-ites." 

Nor  did  he  look  the  star  part  which  a 
seemingly  freakish  destiny  had  cast  h.m  to 
play  In  the  great  drama  that  impended.  He 
w?s  not  of  the  Webnerian  mr.nrer.  v  hi  h 
remains  t  j  our  day  tne  pattern  for  the  stuffed 
shnts  who  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon 
the  stage. 

Evtn  John  Hay.  whom  the. new  President 
brrueht  en  with  him  from  Tllnols  to  be  a 
secretary,  seems  not  to  have  penetrated  this 
disguise  of  greatness  For  we  find  young 
John,  who  was  eastern  educated  and  an  as- 
sumed Fcph'stlcate,  longing  to  esce.pe  from 
an  association  with  this  unsuspected 
immortal 

Horace  Oreeley  made  no  bones  of  telling 
Lincoln  to  hla  face  in  what  low  esteem  he 
was  held  by  beginning  a  letter  to  him  with 
this  candid  salutation.  "You  are  not  con- 
sidered a  great  man,"  All  Washington  took 
It  for  granted  that  one  of  the  two  great  men 
In  the  Cabinet,  Seward  or  Chase,  would  run 
this  "simple  Susan."  as  Samuel  Bowles  of 
the  Springfield  Republican  sized  him   up. 

Seward  and  Chase  factions  In  Congress 
wrangled  for  years  over  the  project  to  rescue 
Lincoln  from  the  suppKjsed  domination  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  there  were  many  who 
wanted  to  deliver  him  from  the  domineering 
Sianton.  "He  might  appear  to  go  Seward's 
way  one  day,"  Grant  feaid.  "and  Stanton's 
another,  but  all  the  time  he  was  going  his 
own  cour-e,  and  they  with  him.  It  was  h.s 
gentle  firmness  In  carrying  out  his  own  will 
without  argument,  force,  or  friction  that 
formed  the  basis." 

SLOW    STAKT   ON    A    FAR    JOURNEY 

Tliere  Is  much  to  be  said  in  extenuation 
for  those  behind  the  scenes  who  undervalued 
Lincoln,  always  an  IneflQcieut  administrator. 
When  the  first  Charles  Francis  Adams  came 
to  di-^cuss  foreign  policy  with  his  Chief  be- 
fore departing  for  his  post  as  Minister  to 
England,  he  carried  away  from  that  last 
meeting  with  him  the  picture  of  a  "shabbily 
dressed  man"  who  "slouched  Into  the  room" 
In  "worn  slippers"  and  talked  mostly  about 
the  Chlca30  postmastership.  Adams  never 
was  to  realize  that  he  was  saved  from  receiv- 
ing his  passports  In  London  by  Lincoln's  com- 


mon sense  and  native  tact  tn  toning  down 
Seward's  protest  to  the  Brltiah  Oovcrnment 
against  the   recognition  of  the  Confederacy 

as  a  belligerent. 

"I  may  go  forward  slowly,"  Lincoln  said. 
"but  I  never  walk  backward.-  No  one  had 
a  clearer  or  stronger  gra-^p  than  he  cf  the 
issue  confronting  the  country.  But  he  was 
not,  nor  was  anyone  else,  quick  to  rise  to 
the  proportions  of  the  struggle  over  that 
issue.  Once  events  had  lifted  him  to  the 
level  of  It.  he  him&elf  lifted  the  occasion  to 
the  loftier  level  of  the  univers;\l  principles 
set  forth  In  the  Gettysbuig  Address  and  of 
the  soul-searching,  spiritual  vision  that  Illu- 
mined the  second  inaugural, 

POPULAR    INSTINCT    PROPHETTC 

At  the  approach  of  the  time  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  President  in  1P64,  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  political  fraternity 
was  "for  anyone  but  Lincoln,"  which  col- 
lided, when  the  delegates  came  to  the  con- 
vention, with  the  voice  of  the  people  "for 
no  one  but  Lincoln." 

To  the  two  extremes  of  our  national  life, 
the  commonalty  and  the  intellectuals,  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  been  first  to  mark 
the  moral  and  mental  growth  of  the  man 
and  to  ppprecinte  his  mre  natural  qualities 
fo'  le-'dersrhp.  The  Judgment  of  history  on 
him  was  anticipated  by  the  Instinct  of  his 
ovn  plain  pccp'c.  Howtv.r  they  wearied 
and  faltered  In  the  lor^.  Inderlsivc  war.  their 
atil'ude  toword  the  P-or-'-'nt  himself  was 
net  so  extravagantly  overr  ated  by  an  cnthu- 
ciastic  westerner  in  the  line  a;  n  V.hite  House 
reception,  who  declaimed,  "Out  cu"  way  the 
p-^opie  put  their  tiust  in  Gxl  and  Abraham 
Lincoln."  T'ae  secondary  object  of  that 
tribute  replied  with  the  admission,  "My 
friend,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  they  are  half 
right,  at  least."  There  is  credible  testimony 
to  the  popular  afTection  In  the  very  title  of 
the  song.  We  Are  Coming  Frther  Abraham. 
Three  Hundred  ThriL'^nnd  More. 

pons    AND    PBOPHET8 

Emerson  was  In  the  forefront  cf  the  Intelll- 
ger.t.sia  In  revising  the  estimation  of  Lincoln. 
Lowell  did  not  lag  behind  the  sage  of  Concord 
In  acclaiming  the  "unknown  man  whom  a 
blind  fortune.  a.«<  It  seemed  had  lifted  from 
the  crowd  to  the  most  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult eminence  of  modern  times." 

Within  a  w.  ek  of  Stanton's  turning  from 
the  deathbed  of  his  Chief  and  hoarsely  whis- 
pering. "Now  he  btlcngs  to  the  ages."  Emer- 
son pionounced  a  eulogy  which  time  has  not 
amended : 

"Old  as  history  Is.  and  manifold  as  are  Its 
tragedies.  I  doubt  If  any  death  has  caused  so 
much  pain  to  mankind  as  this  has  caused. 

•  *  •  We  might  well  be  silent,  and  suffer 
the  awful  voices  of  the  time  to  thunder  to 
us.  •  •  •  By  his  ccurege,  his  Justice, 
his  even  temper,  his  fertile  counsel,  his  hu- 
manity, he  stood  a  hei-olc  figure  in  the  center 
of  a  heroic  epoch.  •  •  *  He  Is  the  true 
history  of  the  American  people  in  hie  time 

•  •  •  father  of  hLs  country,  the  pulse  of 
20,000.000  throbbing  In  his  heart,  the  thought 
of  their  minds  articulated  by  his  tongue  " 

Lowells  Commemoration   Ode   at  Harvard 
followed  In  a  few  weeks  with  Its  now  tlm.e- 
tested  prcphecy: 
'Standing  like  a  tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  far-seeing  man. 
Segacicus,   patient,   dreading   praise,   not 
blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  Ameri- 
can." 
The    theme    Inspired    "Whitman    to    write 
what  my  gifted  colleafue.  Luelen  Price,  ranks 
first  tn  elegiac  literature.  When  Lllaca  Last 
In  the  Dooryard  Bloomed: 

"A  sprig  with  Its  flower  I  break 

»  •  •  •  • 

For    the    sweetest,    wisest    toul    of   all   my 
days     •     •     ••• 
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Longfellow,  'W'hlttlpr.  Bryant.  Dr  Holmes, 
all  laid  their  wreaths  on  the  bier,  while  from 
serosa  the  Atlantic  the  funeral  chorus  was 
swollen  by  Tom  Taylor  In  his  apology  for 
London   Punch : 

"Yes.  he   had  Uv'd   to  shame  me  from   my 
sneer, 
•  •  •  •  • 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer. 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men." 

Lincoln's  fame  Is  no  post.scrlpt  of  hl.story. 
True.  It  has  cc^ntlnued  to  spread  abroad,  until 
Lloyd  George  could  .Kay  at  the  dedication  of 
the  statue  of  the  American  President  at 
Westminster: 

"In  a  fpw  moments  we  shall  sec  unvulled 
before  our  eyea  a  piesentment  in  bronze  of 
the  best  known  hl.stoncal  face  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  In  fact  one  of  the  few  best 
known  faces  In  the  whole  world  He  Is  one 
of  the  giant  ngure.s,  of  whom  there  are  very 
few  in  history,  who  lui.e  their  nationality  In 
death     •      •     •     they  belong  to  mankind  " 

Posterity  cherishes  but  It  may  not  flatter 
Itse'.f  that  It  disc,  vend  the  greatncBH  of  till* 
embodiment  of  the  Aniprican  way  of  life, 
th;s  prophet  of  government  by  the  people, 
which  Is  now  aKain  under  fire,  who  stands  as 
the  supreme  Justification  and  the  symbol 
of  an  equal  chance  f<jr  all  men  everywheie. 


Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  2,  1943 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followinp:  article 
from  the  Catholic  Action  of  the  South 
of  February  18.  1943: 

BACK  TO  INDUSTHIAI,  nt'DALI.SM? — WARNING  TO 
AMERICANS 

Tlie  Wagner  Labor  Rrlation.s  Art  Is  the 
greatest  mea.sure  of  Indu.'strlal  and  even  so- 
cial reform  that  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  In  all  Us  his- 
tory. It  Is  the  culmination  of  a  movement 
for  economic  freedom  and  democracy  which 
has  been  In  progress  for  decades.  It  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  best  sources  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  Including  the 
church  and  outstanding  representatives  of 
cur  colleges  and  universities.  Its  opponents 
are  the  same  old  benighted  forces  whose  rep- 
resetitattves  place  profit  above  democracy  ar.d 
humanity  and  refuse  to  recognize  that  our 
Government,  economic  as  well  as  political.  Is, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be.  'of  the  people,  by 
the  people  ■■ 

The  right  of  employers  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  has  never  b^^en  dsputed 
by  workers.  Employers  have  exercised  It  In 
the  form  of  corporations,  some  of  them  of  gi- 
gantic proportions,  and  in  the  organization 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  Indusiry- 
and-commerce  associations  The  same  rlrht 
of  a.ssoclation  for  labor  has  been  disputed 
for  decades — how  violently  and  Inhuniai.ly 
is  shown  in  the  volumes  of  the  La  Follette 
committee — by  our  antisocial  type  of  em- 
ployer, and.  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
enact  the  Wagner  Act  to  protect  the  worker 
In  his  free  exerci.-;e  of  that  right 

Today,  this  type  of  srlflsh  employer,  who 
makes  It  so  hard  for  the  majority  of  up- 
standing, decent  employers,  believes,  he  says. 


in  the  Wagner  Act  In  principle  (It  Is  the  law 
of  the  land),  but  he  denies  It  In  practice 
He  tried  to  get  around  the  law  for  years  by 
trying  to  emasculate  It  by  many  amend- 
rrents  and.  fortunately  for  democracy,  he 
failed.  Now.  ever  hopeful,  through  various 
antUabor  proposals  coming  before  the  Con- 
Krcss.  headed  by  the  Hobbs  antlracketeerlng 
bill,  he  Is  trying  to  kill  the  Wagner  Art  in 
effect,  weakening  It  piecemeal  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  separate  measures,  so  that  If  the 
first,  the  Hobtjs  bill,  passes,  all  the  others  will 
pass  more  easily,  and  what  he  failed  to  do 
by  a  frontal  attack,  he  will  accomplish  In  this 
Indirect  manner 

Adolf  Sfhlckclgruber.  alias  Hitler,  believes 
in  telUr.j?  lici  big  and  often  enough  that,  by 
constant  repetition,  his  victims  ml:d  will 
finally  succumb  to  the  falsehood.  Those  who 
would  throw  us  buck  to  indu-Mrlal  feud^tlii.m 
at  any  cost  u.=ie  the  same  trick  via  the  press 
and  radio,  and.  by  unwearying  repetition, 
have  made  the  exprcoalon.  "labor-leader 
rucketeeri  ■  almost  a  household  word  for 
many  gullible  people  who  now  instinctively 
Identify  that  epithi-t  wiMi  the  average  p<ior 
worker  who  Joins  a  union  and  elects  him- 
•elf  capable  leaders 

So  now  we  have  the  (.id  plot  with  a  new 
title.  "Repeal  the  Wagner  Act."  has  beccm* 
."  more  respectable-sounding  antlr.icketeer 
act 

The  defeat  of  the  Hobbs  bill  is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance,  both  because  of  Its  in- 
trinsic evils,  and  because  Its  fate  Is  Rolng  to 
have  considerable  Influence  on  the  outcome 
of  the  many  other  similar  antil.ibor  measures 
that  clutter  up  the  connresFional  hopper. 
There  is  no  need  for  such  a  b.ll.  since  the 
present  Federal  and  State  laws  adi-quately 
cover  all  real  racketeers  The  Hobbs  bill 
adds  nothing  to  It.  but  It  does  contain  a 
new  method  of  destroying  labor's  strength 
and  labor's  r)rganlzatlons.  It  outlaws  "ex- 
tortion." which  It  defines  as  a  "means  of 
obtaining  property  from  another  with  his 
consent,  inducted  by  wroi.Rful  use  of  actual 
or  threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear"  This 
definition  allows  of  the  widest  interpreta- 
tions, and  has.  in  the  past,  been  so  Inter- 
preted In  many  courts,  to  contest  the  legality 
of  ordinary  union  activities.  Ordinary  pick- 
eting, even  peaceful  persuasion,  have  been 
condemned  as  "force"  or  "violence."  To  pro- 
hibit einplryecR  fro.n  that  kind  of  "violence" 
would  raise,  in  Federal  law.  the  Kho.'^ts  of 
many  much-criticized  Injunctions  la.sued  by 
courts  of  equity  against  legal  activities  of 
labor  organizations,  ghosts  which  It  was  sup- 
posed Congress  had  laid  low  In  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardia  Act.  With  such  definitions,  what 
Is  to  prevent  a  unlon-hatlng  employer  from 
claiming  that  a  shop  steward  u.sed  "actual 
or  threatened  force  or  violence  "  or  "fear"  to 
collect   union  dues? 

Enactment  of  the  Hobbs  bill,  or  of  other 
discriminatory  measures  following  in  its  trail, 
would  bo  reprehensible  enough  and  daneer- 
ous  enough  In  peacetime.  Now.  while 
America  is  engaged  In  a  llfe-and-death  strug- 
gle with  the  powerful,  godless  Axis,  to  enact 
such  bills  would  be  simply  playing  with  dyna- 
mite 

It  Would  constitute  a  .serious,  perhap"  a 
fatal,  blow  to  national  unity,  indispensable 
to  a  victory  over  Hitler;  by  demoralizing  pa- 
triotic American  workers,  who.  according  to 
all  responsible  authorities,  are  doing  a  splen- 
did and  unselfish  Job  m  tlieir  war  effort.  It 
would  make  serious  lnr.):u!s  In  our  construc- 
tive national  labor  policy.  wi»h  a  consequent 
Interference  with  full  w.ir  production. 

Strong,  free  unions  are  a  necessary  ele- 
ment In  the  church's  sixlal  teaching  based 
on  class  cooperation,  and  fighting  such 
unions,  under  the  guise  of  fighting  racketeer- 
ing, would  only  Intensify  the  cla^s  conflict  .so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Communists,  and 
play  right  into  the  hands  t)f  these  un-Amerl- 
cau  and  undemocratic  elements.    The  people 


of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  South  should  take 
advantage  of  this  golden  opportunity  to  serve 
the  Nation's  true  Interests  by  opposing, 
through  their  elected  Representatives,  all  dis- 
ruptive antilabor  proposals  In  the  present 
momentous  session  of  Congress.  (Rev. 
Jerome  A   Drolet.) 


Farmers  Want  Fair  Market  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1943 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though th«  re  is  con:  Idcrabk"  confu.sion  In 
Washington  over  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion and  tile  threatened  siiortage  of  food, 
American  f:irmtrs  can  be  relied  upon  to 
d'  every  thing  uithln  thfir  power  to  meet 
this  phase  of  the  war  challenge.  Pro- 
ducers are  facing  numerous  problems 
which  are  extremely  discouraging,  but 
they  are  making  plans  on  the  basis  of 
getting  maximum  yields  of  essential 
crops. 

Idaho  farmers  favor  S.  660  to  Insure 
equitable  price  levels  for  food  products. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  am 
in.<;ert!nc  a  brief  statement  of  the  Idaho 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  In  support  cf 
this  legislation: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  subsidies  to 
consumers  in  lUu  of  fair  prices  to  farmers. 
Incentive  payments  are  In  reality  subsidies 
to  the  consuming  public,  which  are  offered  to 
farmers  in  order  to  avoid  paying  higher  prices 
to  farmers  Tlie  average  nonfarm  family  Is 
now  paying  but  22  percent  of  Its  total  earn- 
ings for  food  —  the  smallest  percentage  on  rec- 
ord. It  does  not  seem  scund  economy  for 
our  National  Government  to  pay  large  sums 
in  incentive  payments  when  the  wages  of 
labor  will  today  Justify  paying  higher  prices 
to  as.sure  ample  prwductlon. 

Farmers  want  fair  prices  In  the  market 
place  instead  of  subsidies  Crops  on  which 
incentive  payments  are  to  be  made  are  crops 
on  which  we  have  or  will  have  acute  short- 
ages When  there  is  a  shortage  of  a  crop 
there  is  no  difficulty  In  raising  the  price. 
Farmers  in  the  past  have  received  payments 
for  crops  In  addition  to  the  market  price  be- 
cause the  surplus  of  the  crop  In  question  held 
the  market  price  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. There  Is  no  Justification  to  pay  such 
incentive  payments  on  commodities  that  will 
demand  a  cost  of  production  In  the  open 
market.  The  best  way  to  obUln  production 
Is  through  an  Incentive  price  and  not  an 
incentive  payment 

The  Incentive  program  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pro- 
posed is  unfair  to  farmers.  To  hold  down 
prices  to  con.suniers  through  subsidizing  the 
cost  of  producing  food,  at  a  time  when  con- 
sumers are  well  able  to  afford  to  pay  the  entire 
cost.  Is  unfair  to  farmers.  Not  only  will  farm- 
ers be  subjected  to  criticism  of  the  public  be- 
cause of  these  subsidies,  which  will  Increae 
our  national  debt  and  tax  burdens,  but  farm- 
ers will  be  placed  in  a  disiidvimtageous  posi- 
tion in  the  post-war  period  when  these  sub- 
sidies will  cease  and  prices  will  recede. 

Senate  bill  660  would  make  It  mandatory 
that  f.ilr  prices  be  allowed  to  secure  the 
production  of  much-needed  agricultural 
products. 
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They  Shall  Not  Die— Propoiali  for 
Aiiiinf  die  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EIVUNUEL  CELLER 

or  mrw  tokx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  nigbt 
ft  monster  demonstration  was  staged  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  at  which  21,000 
persons  were  present;  10,000  more  lis- 
tened in  the  street  outside  and  hung 
upon  the  wcrds  of  the  speakers  carried 
through  the  microphone.  Many  more 
were  turned  away  from  this  interfaith 
meeting  held  In  protest  of  the  terrible 
atrocities  of  the  Nazis  against  the  Jews 
In  Europe  and  elsev.here, 

Sjme  Immediate  action  of  the  United 
Nations  is  essential  In  order  to  J<ave  a.s 
many  as  po.-isible  of  the  5.000.000  Jews 
In  Europe  from  extermination.  Two 
million  have  already  been  liquidated 
through  hangings,  shootings,  lethal 
gases,  starvation,  and  all  manner  of  mass 
executions  and  pogroms.  People  of  all 
faiths  assembled  last  night  to  inveiKh 
against  the.se  outrages,  Nazi  rapine, 
rape,  murder — this  blood  bath  of  Jews. 
Religious,  civic,  political,  and  labor  lead- 
ers added  their  voices  to  the  utterances 
of  outraged  humanity. 

Joming  in  support  of  the  demonstra- 
tion from  across  the  seas  came  messages 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Caterbury,  Cardi- 
nal Hin.sley.  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
Chief  Rabbi  J.  H.  Hertz,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Sir  William  Bcveridge. 

This  Stop  Hitler  Now  demonstration 
was  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
American  Jewi.sh  Congress,  of  industrial 
organizations,  and  other  Christian  and 
Jewish  bodies.  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  pre- 
sided. 

An  11-polnt  program  of  suggested  ac- 
tion was  adopted,  which  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  President.  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  James  B.  Carey,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations:  Sir  Norman  Anpell; 
Bishop  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  ^nd  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Churches  of  Christ  in  America:  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Atkinson,  secretary  of  the 
Church  Peace  Union,  and  Dr.  George  N. 
Shuster,  president  of  Hunter  College, 
spoke  in  support  of  the  protest  and  the 
need  for  action  in  order  to  save  the  Jews 
from  destruction  by  the  Nazis. 

Governor  I>ewey  addressed  the  meet- 
ing by  radio  from  Albany.  From  Wash- 
ington came  radio  addresses  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  and 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner.  Wendell  L. 
Willkie  proclaimed  in  a  message  that 
practical  measures  must  be  formulated 
and  carried  out  Immediately  to  save  as 
many  Jews  as  possible. 

Messages  of  strong  sympathy  were 
read  from  VLscount  Halifax,  British  Am- 
bassador, who  assured  the  audience  Great 


Britain  was  determined  that  the  United 
Nations'  declaration  condemning  the  un- 
believable Nazi  atrocities  against  the 
Jews  will  be  followed  by  practical  action. 
He  stated  as  a  first  step  that  the  British 
Government  has  completed  negotiations 
w^ith  the  Bulgarian  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  asylum  to  4.000  Jewish 
children  and  500  adults  who  shall  leave 
Bulgaria  to  come  to  Palestine  and  that 
Great  Britain  has  undertaken  to  receive 
in  Palestine  29.000  Jewish  children  with 
a  proportion  of  adults  by  March  31.  1944. 
Dr.  Wise  deplored  the  delav  In  taking 
immediate  steps  by  the  United  Nations  by 
way  of  rescuing  Jews  and  giving  them 
asylum. 

I  herein  set  forth  the  resolution 
adopted,  the  words  of  which  I  make  my 
own: 

First.  Through  the  intermediation  of 
n»utral  ageiKies.  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  states  it 
nov;  partly  domlnate.s  or  controls — .such 
as  Rumania.  Buigarta.  and  Hungary- 
should  be  approached  with  the  view  to 
.secure  their  agreement  to  the  release  of 
their  Jewish  victims  and  to  consent  to 
their  emigration  to  such  havens  of  refuge 
as  will  be  provided;  and  that  such  neu- 
tral states  as  are  in  a  position  to  enter 
into  direct  discussion  with  the  German 
Government  be  urged  to  make  similar 
representations. 

Second.  The  United  Nations  should 
take  steps,  without  delay,  to  designate 
and  establish  a  number  of  sanctuaries 
in  Allied  or  neutral  states  to  serve,  tmder 
agreed  conditions,  as  havens  of  refuge 
for  those  Jews  whose  release  from  cap- 
tivity may  be  arranged  for,  or  who  may 
find  their  way  to  freedom  through  efforts 
of  their  own. 

Third.  The  procedure  that  now  pre- 
vails in  the  administration  of  existing 
immigration  law  in  the  United  States, 
which  acts  as  deterrent  and  retardation 
of  legal  imniigration  under  the  e.stab- 
lished  quotas,  should  be  revised  and  ad- 
justed to  the  war  conditions  and  in  order 
that  refugees  from  Nazi-occupied  terri- 
tories may  find  sanctuaries  here  within 
such  quotas. 

Fourth.  Subject  to  the  maintenance  of 
national  security,  Great  Britain  should 
be  asked  to  provide  for  receiving  a 
reasonable  quota  of  the  victims  escaping 
from  Nazi -occupied  territories  and  to 
provide  for  their  accommodation  for  the 
duration. 

Fifth.  The  United  Nations  should  urge 
the  republics  of  Latin  America  to  modify 
such  administrative  regulations  that  now 
make  immigration  under  the  law  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  to  endeavor  under 
existing  immigration  law  to  find  tempo- 
rai-y  havens  of  refuge  for  an  agreed  num- 
ber of  refugees. 

Sixth.  Overriding  pre-war  political 
considerations,  England  should  be  asked 
to  open  the  doors  of  Palestine — the  Jew- 
ish homeland— for  Jewish  Immigration, 
and  the  ofler  of  hospitality  made  by  the 
Jewish  commimity  of  Palestine  should  be 
accepted. 

Seventh.  The  United  Nations  should 
provide  financial  guaranties  to  all  such 
neutral  states  as  have  provided  tempo- 


rary refuge  to  Jews  from  Nazi-occupied 
territories.  The  transfer  of  such  refu- 
gees to  the  designated  sanctuaries 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to 
provide  accommodation  for  such  refu- 
gees as  may  come  to  them  over  the 
borders  of  Nazi-occupied  territory,  the 
United  Nations  giving  adequate  financial 
guaranties  to  such  states  for  the  feeding 
and  maintenance  and  eventual  evacua- 
tion of  such  refugees. 

Eighth.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
planned  mass  starvation  is  the  design  of 
the  Nazi  regime  in  its  inhuman  warfare, 
the  United  Nations  are  urged  to  take 
steps  without  delay  but  with  due  regard 
for  the  economic  warfare  being  waged 
again.«?t  the  aggressor  state's,  to  organize 
through  neutral  agencies  for  the  feeding 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  who  are 
doomed  to  linger  under  Nazi  oppre.s.slon. 
Ninth.  It  is  submitted  that  the  United 
Nations  should  undertake  to  provide  the 
financial  guaranty  that  may  be  required 
for  the  execution  of  the  program  of 
rescue  here  outlined. 

Tenth.  The  United  Nations  are  urged 
to  establl.sh  an  appropriate  intergovern- 
mental agency  to  which  authority  and 
power  shall  be  given  to  Implement  the 
program  of  rescue  here  outlined. 

Eleventh.  It  Is  further  urged  that  steps 
be  taken  without  delay  to  Implement  the 
declared  Intention  of  the  United  Nations 
to  bring  the  criminals  to  justice,  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  assemble  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  trials  shall  be  based, 
and  to  establish  the  procedure  of  such  a 
tribunal — in  the  name  of  humanity — for 
the  sake  of  that  cause  which  the  armies 
of  democracies  have  risen  to  defend. 


The  Old  Home  Town — Gielsea,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  February  28, 
1943,  by  Bob  Coyne: 

THE  Old  Home  Town — Chxlsxa 
(By  Bob  Coyne) 

What  a  century  had  built  vanished  In 
smoke  on  Palm  Sunday.  1908.  Due  to  a 
strong  gale,  the  flames  spread  rapidly  and  at 
nightfall  the  city  was  a  waste  of  smoulder- 
ing embers,  with  about  18.000  of  Its  people 
homeless.  Nothing  remained  except  a  black- 
ened area,  with  here  and  there  a  broken  wall 
rising  out  of  the  debris  to  mark  what  at  dawn 
had  been  a  thriving  commtmlty. 

Scenes  of  heartbreak  and  tragedy  as  panic- 
stricken  people  sought  to  save  what  they 
could!  Eye-witnesses  said  that  it  seemed 
as  though  everyone  tried  to  save  a  mattresa. 
Two  men  were  observed  carrying  an  uprlgh* 
piano,  and  when  the  cloth  backing  started 
to  burn  they  put  the  piano  down  and  one 
played  Therell  Be  a  Hot  Time  In  the  Old 
Town  Tonight. 
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Few  setilemcr.ts  havp  known  so  many 
changes  as  Chelsea  The  hf)mestead  built  by 
Bamuel  Maverick  about  1625.  the  first  perma- 
nent hnuse  m  thp  Massachusetts  Bay  Co. 
and  the  tradun:  post  that  Mavenrk  estab- 
lished in  Winnisimmet,  formed  the  begin- 
Dini^  of  Chelsea. 

Maverick  sold  his  vast  holdings  to  Gov- 
ernor Richard  B»  Uingham.  who  chanri'd  laws 
that  conflicted  w.th  his  conduct  and  pave  the 
dli'iilfted  Puritans  many  a  shock  When  he 
uas  fathered  to  his  fathers,  he  left  as  his 
last  gesture  of  the  self-assertion  of  Bel- 
linghani  a  will  that  was  not  only  a  torment 
to  legal  minds  but  also  n  hindrance  to  the 
-  early  advancement  of  Chelsea. 

ONCE  A  SUMMER  RESORT 

The  BelUngham  purchase  transformed 
Chelsea  into  an  agricultural  community,  and 
the  coming  of  the  ferry  changed  It  to  a  very 
popular  summer  resort.  But  when  shipping 
and  manufac'urlng  took  over  the  w:(icr 
front,  the  rcsd^ntlal  srction  was  forced  back 
and  the  population  became  very  congested 
The  rvu-tic.  scoi: ;c  beauty  of  Chelsea  passed  as 
It  became  an  li  dustrlal  city.  Today,  in  spit<^ 
of  levcrses.  it  Is  progressive  and  Industrial  and 
decidedly  cosmopolitan. 

Chelsea  has  many  historic  spots.  The 
Thomas  Pratt  house,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
the  Maverick  homestead,  was  the  l>cglnning 
of  the  Pratt  regime,  seven  generations  of 
whom  have  lived  in  Chelsea  Tiie  Belling- 
ham-Cary  is  anolhiT.  once  occupud  by  the 
Irascible  governor,  later  by  Samuel  Cary.  In 
It  Washington  quartered  the  last  outpost  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  Continental  Army 

Chelsea  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  Lin- 
coln. While  campa  gning  for  Taylor  and  FlU- 
irore.  he  spr  ke  at  Gerrl.sh  Hall.  Descrlblrg 
the  event,  a  newspaperman  wrote:  "The 
Whips  of  Chelsea  held  one  of  those  meetings 
which  do  gocd  to  the  inner  man  The  Hon- 
orable Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  speech  which 
for  aptness  of  illustration,  .solidity  of  aigu- 
ment.  and  genuine  eloquence  would  be  hard' 
to  beat." 

Chelsea,  with  a  water  front  of  over  4 
miles  and  excellent  railroad  connections,  nas 
much  to  offer  the  manufacturer.  Its  indus- 
tries, important  and  dlver.<ifltd.  include  elas- 
tic webbing,  boots,  slioe?.  and  paper  Bt*)Ck. 
In  addition  there  are  lar>;e  p:icking  plants. 
Bhipbullding  and  cooperage  factories. 

OLD    CONCERNS 

Among  the  oldest  ccncerns  is  that  ol 
Cab.it.  Inc  ,  pioneers  in  chemical  research. 
The  founder,  the  late  Samuel  Cabot,  with  a 
dejjree  in  coal  tar  chemistry  truin  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich,  organized  a  company  to 
ma:iufacture  pitch  and  other  byproducts  of 
coal.  Due  to  Cabot's  experiments,  the  creo- 
aote  shingle  stain  was  introduced,  the  first 
-Btamed  shingle  and  the  only  one  with  a 
genu'ne  stain  The  younger  Cabot  has  in- 
vented a  certain  compound  of  pigments 
which  has  advanced  the  company  In  the 
manufacture  of  paints. 

Everlastlc.  Inc  ,  one  of  the  three  top-rank- 
ing concerns  in  the  production  of  clastic 
webbing  used  in  clothing,  novelties,  and  for 
surgical  purpv;.rs.  was  organized  by  the  Mar- 
tin brothers,  who  were  anions  the  mrst  pub- 
lic-spirited clti7ens  In  the  history  of  the  city. 
Atw(  od  &  McManus.  another  old  Urm, 
specializes  in  box  manufacturing. 

Cno  of  the  .nest  interesting  concerns  is  the 
spue  mill  S.'t  back  in  the  marsh  there  is  a 
quaintne«s  about  It.  a  suggestion  of  days 
lont;  past  For  almost  two  centuries  It  has 
occupied  that  site  and  day  after  day  has 
turnod  out  it^.  quota  of  .'-pice.  After  200  years 
of  continuous  service,  it  is  the  oldest  tide 
mill  in  America,  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  most  amazing  feature  of  Chelsea  Is 
found  In  the  loni?  list  of  notables  who  were 
born  there  or  have  had  some  connection  with 
the  City.  Horatio  Alger.  Jr  .  son  of  the  first 
postmaatcr,  wote  volumes  primarily  of  poor 


boys  who  rose  to  fame.  His  own  struggle  to 
succeed  may  account  for  his  epitaph  wh:ch 
he  himself  dictated;  "Here  lies  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr     Well,  what  of  It?" 

As  a  child.  Mildred  Aldrlch  lived  near  the 
marine  hospital  The  World  War  fnund  her 
in  the  country  near  the  Marne  and  within 
the  sound  of  the  guns  she  wrote  Told  in  a 
French  Garden.  Hilltop  on  the  Marne  and 
On  the  Fdne  of  the  War  Zone 

The  Soldiers"  Home,  on  Powder  Horn  Hill, 
for  many  years  known  as  the  Highland  Hotel, 
was  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government 
many  year.s  ago  as  a  home  for  war  veterans. 
It  was  partly  tern  down  and  a  hospital  added. 
Today  it  is  a  large  institution,  entirely  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  since  1934.  as  a 
home  and  hospital  combined,  with  a  nurses' 
home  built  across  the  street  from  the  main 
hospital  The  latest  and  large.st  addition  was 
built  in  1936.  Lawrence  F  QuigU-y.  for  many 
years  mayor  of  Chelsea.  Is  Its  present  com- 
mandant, and  18  extremely  popular  with  the 
veterans,  to  whom  he  is  devoted. 

GREATEST    GENIUS 

The  greatest  genius  connected  with  Chel- 
sea is  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  president  of  Car- 
negie Institute,  appointed  chairman  of  the 
technical  defense  research  committee  by  Pres- 
ident RcKxsevelt.  D*^  Bu^h.  who  was  edu- 
cated in  Chelsea,  married  M.ss  Phoebe  Davis, 
of  that  city.  He  has  written  numerous  b<x)ks 
on  scientific  subjects,  and  Invented  the 
"thinking  machine."  which  so.ve?  problems 
in  higher  mathematics.  For  a  time  he  was 
dean  of  engineering  at  Tech  and  is  at  pres- 
ent consulting  engineer  of  many  scientific 
schools  His  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
names  In  the  world  of  science. 

Joseph  Crosby  Lincoln  Is  another  native 
of  Chelsea,  wno  married  a  girl  of  his  home 
town  The  name  of  Lincoln  has  very  much 
a  Cape  Cod  air:  he  has  captured  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  Cape  and  the  cliar- 
acter  of  Its  people  and  built  wonderful  tales 
about  them  He  has  done  It  so  successfully 
that  many  think  of  him  as  a  real  Cape 
Codder 

E  Phillips  Oppenhelm  gave  Chelsea  a  real 
romantic  interlude  wlien  he  f-^llowcd  the 
Hopk'ns  family  to  America  But  the  Juc^ge 
thought  his  prospect.!*  too  uncertain  and  re- 
fused to  permit  him  to  see  his  daughter. 
However,  the  young  man's  persistence  won 
the  Judge  and  Miss  E'sie  Hopkins  became 
Oppenhetm's   bride. 

The  most  mitstanding  flvures  in  Hollywood 
hall  from  Chelsea  L<iuls  B  Miner,  of  M^tro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  Studio  conducted  a  Junk 
business  m  Chel.^ea  for  «  number  of  years. 
Famous  as  a  director  is  Hamilton  McFadden. 
whose  father  was  a  Chel.sea  minister.  Jacques 
Renard.  whose  lamily  resides  in  Chelsea.  Is 
famed  as  an  orchestra  leader.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  many  who  have  gone  from  Chelsea 
to  high  places  and  far  places 

It  IS  doubtful  if  Lou'.s  de  Rochement.  pro- 
ducer of  the  Mareh  of  Tune  and  director  of 
The  Ramparts  We  Watch,  could  produce 
anythinj^  more  ainaziiig  than  tlie  story  and 
the  notables  of  hla  own  native  city — Chelsea. 


Manpower  and  Fann  Machinery  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF    low* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1943 

Mr.    HOEVEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


Congressional  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  have  written  to 
Hon.  Hampton  P.  Fulmkr.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Forty-eisht.  with  ref- 
erence to  the  manpov^er  and  farm  ma- 
chinery problem: 

Marih   1     194.3. 
Hen   Hampton  P  Fulmer.  M   C  , 

C'lai'^man,  Committee  of  Forty-eight, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D   C 

Dfj^r  Mr  Fuimer:  I  am  one  of  those  who 
was  in  attendance  last  Saturday  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Representatives  from  the  agricultural 
States  a.ssembled  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  the  manpower  problem  and  the 
farm-mrchinery  problem  a*  they  involve  our 
focd-prf)duction  program. 

The  manpower  problem  on  our  farms  is 
very  acute  and  the  planting  season  is  jicar  at 
hand  Our  farm  boys  subject  to  induction 
into  the  armed  forces  should  be  deferred  im- 
mediately so  that  they  may  assist  in  planting 
and  harvesting  the  crops  this  year  Thofc 
farm  boys  already  in  the  service  and  stationed 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States 
should  be  granted  furloughs  until  after  the 
harvesting  season. 

The  need  for  farm  machinery  and  repair 
parts  is  also  very  acute  All  restrictions  on 
farm  machinery  and  repairs  should  be  re- 
moved at  once.  A  farmer  cannot  work  with- 
out his  tools  and  the  Government  cannot  ex- 
pect him  to  produce  food  without  them  Re- 
pair parts  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  unless 
immediate  arrangements  are  made  to  supply 
such  repair  pans,  we  arc  likely  to  fir.d  a  gen- 
eral break-down  in  the  midst  cf  the  harvest- 
ing season. 

The  Government  asks  our  farmers  to  pro- 
duce and  produce  and  in  the  same  breath 
takes  their  manpower  and  farm  machinery 
from  them.  Our  farmers  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  prcxreed  with  the  fnod  program  if  they 
can  get  some  coe)peratiun  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  emergency.  It  is  all  right  for 
the  Government  to  suggest  an  lncrea.se  in 
food  over  cur  19-J2  record  production,  tut  lefa 
then  make  It  easier  for  our  f;  rmers  to  do  fO 

The  farmer  Just  now  is  working  under  too 
many  Government  regulations  and  they  mi:st 
be  removed  and  modified  immediately.  If 
food  will  win  the  war.  give  the  farmer  the 
equipment  and  help  he  needs,  put  him  on  a 
parity  with  other  industries,  and  he  will  do 
everything  poss.ble  to  feed  the  world. 
Sincerely. 

Charies  B   Hofven. 

Mrtiber  of  Congress, 
Eight n  District  o/  lowo. 


Administration   Attitude   Toward   Beet 
Sugar  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tucsdau.  March  2  'IccjL^lativc  day  of 
Mondau.  March  1).  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Pre.'^l- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  VV.  Ri.sing.  t  :ecutive 
vice  president  of  the  Western  Beet  Grow- 
ers A.ssociation.  with  reference  to  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  toward  the 
beet-sugar  industry. 


There  beine  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VScsTOiN  Beet  Oaowns  Association, 

Wa^htuVton,   D.  C.  Ua.ch   2,   J943. 
lion.  John  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate. 

WoiJiington,  D.  C 
Dea£  Senatoe:  I  desire  U)  call  your  atten- 
tion to  wjme  Ui.iigs  Oiat  I  find  hard  to  un- 
derstand. 

Tlie  decision  of  the  adminlbtration  to  keep 
the  lid  cl&mpcd  dawn  Ughl  on  sugar  prices, 
reiuslrg  to  permit  the  coiv^umer  to  abs'^rb 
a  small  increase  to  cover  increa.'^d  produc- 
tion costs,  u  certainly  hard  to  uudersUnd 

For    2    montlis.     representatives     ol     beet 
growers,  pnx^ssots.  and  the  Government  ne- 
gotiated regarding  prices  and  conditlona  for 
1943    beet    tugar    produetion.      The    growers 
and   prc>ce«sors   suggested    that   the    price    of 
sugar  be  advanced  to  cover  the  increased  labor 
and  other  production  costs— this  would  have 
meant  an  increase  of  perhaps  15  percent  or 
something  under  1  cent  per  pound  In  retail    i 
prices  cf  sugar.    Representative-s  of  the  Gov-    I 
emment    said    "No,"    we    must    keep    living    ^ 
cu6ts  down. 

Why  consumers  could  not  afford  an  extra 
50  or  60  cents  per  per.son  per  year,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  right  during  the 
negotiations  plans  were  announced  for  in- 
creasing the  work  week  from  40  to  48  hours, 
which  means  increasing  the  contents  of  the 
pav  envelope  20  to  30  percent,  has  not  been 
explained.  To  state  the  matter  in  another 
way,  let  us  con-^lder  the  ca.se  of  a  worker 
whose  mte  of  pay  is  75  cente  per  hour,  earn- 
ing fl.500  or  more  per  year,  or  the  $l-per- 
hour  head  of  a  family  earning  better  than 
•2.000  a  year  Goln«  on  a  48-bcur  basis 
with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  means  an 
increase  of  30  percent,  or  $450  and  $600.  per 
year  for  these  workers.  For  the  family  cf  4 
using  60  to  70  pounds  of  rationed  sugar  per 
person,  the  Increaaed  cost  of  living  would 
have  been  Increased  perhaps  $2.50  per  year — 
certainly  not  a  large  item  out  of  Increased 
earnings  of  several  hundred  dollprs  per  year. 
Still  wo  were  told  that  we  must  not  In- 
crease living  costs — to  do  po  means  Inflation. 
So  all  I  can  say  ts  we  do  not  undersUnd 
some  thtngn. 

The  growcn?  and  processors  asked  the  Gov- 
ernment to  set  a  price  of  $12  per  ton  for  beets 
of  16  percent  sugar  content.     The  requested 
price  would  have  been  about  $2  50  per  ton 
over   1942   prices.     It   was   thought   that  tl2 
per  ton  for  16  percent  beets  would  be  com- 
parable with  prices  offered  for  other  needed 
farm  products,  and  would  have  covered   all 
Increased  labor  costs  In  connection  with  pro- 
ducing beet  sugar  In  1&43.     On  February  10 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  that 
the    Commodity    Credit    Corporation    would 
offer  to  buy  beets  from  the  growers  at  about 
$1.50  per   ton  over   1942  price.s.     This  addi- 
tional price  is  considered  an  "incentive  pay- 
ment;" however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
payment  is  sufficient  to  make  beets  as  profit- 
able as  other  crops  requiring  less  labor      The 
aracunt  proposed  Is  certainly  the  minimum 
that  will  permit  the  farmer  to  grew  beets  in 
1943.     No  provision   has  been   made  to  take 
care  of  Increased  processing  costs      It  Is  my 
understanding    that    some    prccet>sorB    made 
money  in  1942  and  that  others  did  not.     It 
therefore  appears  that  processors  that  made 
money  In  1942  wQl  be  asked  to  take  a  smaller 
profit  in   19 »3  and  those  who  lost  money  in 
1942  will  be  expected  to  absorb  larger  losses 
in   1943     This   Is   another  strange   proposi- 
tion and  apain  I  say  I  do  not  understand. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  1941  deliveries 
of  suear  were  considerably  in  excess  of  actual 
conramptior,  <^  that  there  was  at  the  be- 
glnr.ing  of  1942  excess  sugar  in  many  hcjmes 
and   manufacturing  plants.     Without   ques- 


tion this  extra  sugar  helped  materially  In 
tiding  over  dJiring  1942  ai.d  making  sugar 
rations  take  care  of  actual  need.  Excess 
sugar  has  now  been  consumed  and  we  start 
1943  under  entirely  diffeient  conditions.  We 
desire  also  to  point  out  that  in  19 i2  hundteds 
of  tDUB  of  strawberries  and  other  early  fruit 
went  to  waste  because  sugar  was  not  available 
for  canning.  Now  that  we  are  about  to  start 
rationing  many  articles  of  feed,  there  will 
ceiUiuily  be  a  big  Increase  in  home  canning, 
that  is.  If  sugar  Is  made  available. 

We  are  reducing  the  quantities  of  candy 
and  sweetening  of  foods  and  have  been  at- 
tempting to  convince  people  that  they  do  not 
need  as  much  sugar  as  they  have  used  here- 
tofore, but  obeervation  does  not  lead  me  to 
btlieve  that  many  people  are  sold  that  all 
of  these  measures  are  really  assisting  In  tlie 
war  effort.  The  American  public  demands 
high  energy  food,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  produce  the  ahlps.  the  planes,  the 
mtuiitlons  that  are  needed  to  win  the  war. 

It  Is  certainly  time  that  we  stop  relying 
entirely  on  the  advice  of  planners,  econo- 
mists, and  gcxXI-nelghbor  enthusiasos.  and 
consider  known  facts,  such  as  that  there  is 
no  other  food — considering  costs,  ease  of  dis- 
trlbuticm  to  homes  of  mechanics  and  laborers 
employed  in  war  industries,  members  of  our 
armed  forces,  and  all  clafses  of  civilians — that 
can  possibly  take  the  place  of  sugar.  We 
should  become  Just  a  little  alarmed  over  the 
fact  that  under  plans  so  far  announced  we 
are  not  likely  to  produce  anywhere  near  as 
much  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States 
in  1943  as  we  produced  In  1942. 

Why  the  consumer  does  not  make  hLs  de- 
mands known  before  It  is  too  late.  I  do  not 
understand. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E    W.  Rising. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Pennsylvania  Food  Production  Committee 
Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crl.sis  facing  Pennsylvania  agriculture 
has  received  recognition  by  leading 
farmers,  distributors,  and  processors, 
with  the  result  tliat  a  Pennsylvania  Food 
Production  Committee  has  been  formed 
to  assist  farmers  in  overcoming  handi- 
caps that  threaten  to  interfere  with  the 
increase  of  acreage  of  essential  crops  so 
necessary  for  victory. 

The  committee  met  in  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
on  February  16  and  adopted  a  statement 
of  policy  and  principle  on  the  vital  sub- 
jects of  farm  manpKJwer  and  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

I  am  in  hope  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  take  time  to  analyze  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Peimsylvania  Food  Produc- 
tion Committee  pro-am. 

Since  the  food  situation  is  extremely 
grave  it  is  necessary  that  immediate  at- 
tention be  given  to  this  important  and 
vital  problem  which  directly  affects  the 
winning  of  the  war. 


The  statement  of  policy  and  principle 
is  as  follows : 

klANPOWIX 

1.  Agriculture  to  be  classified  immediately 
Rs  an  essential  war  Irdustrj'. 

2.  Drainage  of  farm  manpower  to  cease — 
•farm  manpower"  In  this  and  following  items 
to  Include  skilled  labor  for  Implement  deal- 
ers and  transporters  and  distributors  of  larm 
products  and  supplies. 

3  Reassign  to  farms  crttlcal  help  now  in 
armed  forces  and  reallot  to  farms  critical  help 
In  war  Industry. 

4.  Create  an  attitude  of  public  rr jognHlon 
and  respect  for  the  Inherent  worth  of  the 
contribution  being  made  to  the  war  effort 
by  essential  workers  engaged  in  food  pro- 
duction. 

6.  Effectuate  a  complete  coordinated  pro- 
gram for  the  recruiting,  training  housing, 
and  transportation  of  harvesting  labor. 

MACHINERT 

1.  Agriculture  to  be  classifled  immediately 
as  an  essential  war  Industry. 

2.  Tliat  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  machinery  and  repair 
parts  made  available  to  farmers  through  their 
accustomed  dealers. 

3.  That  all  county  machinery  quotas  shall 
be  reexamined  to  determine  if  allotments 
have  been  made  according  to  need — and  that 
where  cotmties  have  received  In  their  quotas 
some  machinery  not  required  in  these  coun- 
ties, such  machinery  shall  be  allotted  to 
Other  counties  having  such  need. 

4.  Determine  the  tools  that  are  needed 
for  spraying  and  harvesting  1943  crops  and 
take  immediate  steps  to  commence  their 
manufacture.  Point  out  the  irreparable 
damage  caused  by  machinery  shortage  that 
it  is  now  too  late  to  produce  and  start  now 
on  1944  production.  Get  allocation  of  1944 
materials  set  back  to  July  31,  1943. 

6.  Appoint  within  each  county  at  least 
one  dealer  with  blanket  priority  rating  for 
essential  repair  parts  high  enough  to  secure 
them   Immediately. 

6.  Campaign  to  educate  appropriate  public 
officials  to  appreciate  that  Increased  prcxluc- 
ticn  requires  Increased  machinery. 


Neea  More  Cottonseed  Meal  to  Offset 
National  Protein  Shortage  Threat  in 
1943 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  protein  shorUge  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
the  American  people,  and  while  tiiere  is 
already  a  shortage,  it  promises  to  be- 
come greater  in  1943. 

This  shortage  applies  not  only  to  the 
South  but  to  every  section  of  our  coun- 
try. The  raising  of  soybeans  and  pea- 
nuts will  not  solve  the  problem. 

Out  of  every  bale  of  cotton,  we  can 
secure  400  pounds  of  precious  protein 
feed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  240  pounds  of 
cottonseed  hulls,  another  byproduct 
lareely  fed  to  dairy  cows  and  beef  cattle. 

One  of  my  constituents  sent  me  an 
article  by  Mr.  Victor  Schoffelmayer,  ajri- 
culturai  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
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News,  upon  this  subject,  and  under  leave 
Kranted.  I  submit  same  herewith  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  it  contains  im- 
portant facts  and  f^Rures  upon  this 
subject: 

NEED    MORE    COTTONSEED    MEAL    TO    OFFSET    NA- 
TIONAL  PROTXIN    SHORTAGE    THREAT    IN    194  3 

(By  Victor  Schoffelmaycr) 

America  faces  a  serious  protein  shortage. 
Protein  Is  the  basic  life-stuff  In  either  animal 
or  ve(?etable  food,  without  wluch  man  can 
neither  fight  nor  live 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wlckard 
startled  the  country  the  other  day  when  he 
asserted  that  by  next  fall  this  country  might 
have  a  Phortage  of  2.000000  tons  of  protein 
fced.s.  Such  a  shortage  could  have  seriou.s 
consequences  upon  the  results  of  a  Nation- 
wide drive  to  produce  more  food,  especially 
dairy  products  and  meat.  It  could  Impair 
our  war  effort. 

HiKh-protein  food  i-i  essential  to  victory. 
Protein."  are  an  Important  part  of  a  soldiers 
ni«»at  diet  Protrui  Mipplies  energy  and  gen- 
eral pood  health  and  high  spirits. 

TYie  threatened  protein  feed  shortage  Is 
especially  di.-heartcning  to  Texas  farmers  and 
livestock  feeders,  because  Texas  farms  could 
easily  have  raised  nil  the  protein  feed  neces- 
sary to  supply  its  own  Uvestcitk  by  simply 
restoring  some  of  the  lust  Texas  cotton  acre- 
age as  may  be  necessary 

Instead  the  Secretary  favors  the  Corn  Belt 
States — lilincis  Indiana,  Iowa.  Ohio,  and 
others — by  uppmt;  the  soybean  acrrage  from 
105OO0OO  to  12000000  acres.  Our  cotton, 
however,  is  to  be  cut  still  further.  althouRh 
Tcxa.--  nlcng  with  with  cotton  production, 
leads  the  Nation  in  the  production  of  the  very 
beef  cattle  which  are  to  supply  a  large  part 
cf  the  meat  protein  for  our  ttghting  forces, 
our  allies,  and  '  ur  people  at  home.  Texas 
also  has  1  400.0U0  dairy  cows,  whose  milk  Is 
an  important  source  of  protein 

Althouc^h  the  Souths  peanut  acreace  also 
Is  to  be  increased  by  500.000  acres,  this  In- 
crease Is  too  small  to  produce  appreciable 
quantities  of  protein  cake  or  meal.  It  seems 
that  the  1942  peanut  crop,  an  all-time  record 
high,  either  is  nut  rcac-hlng  th»  nvHs.  Is  still 
in  storage  on  farms,  or  has  suffered  undeter- 
mined damage  in  some  manner,  because  lat- 
» St  mill  reports  Indicated  a  22-percert  reduc- 
tion of  oil  in  spite  of  an  118-perceut  increase 
In  crop. 

Experts  point  out  that  for  every  bale  of 
cotton  now  not  griiwn  we  lose  400  pounds  of 
precious  protein  feed,  to  say  nothing  cf  the 
240  poinids  of  cottonseed  hulls,  another  by- 
product largely  fed  to  dairy  cows  and  beef 
ta'tle 

As  Texas  farmer?  and  livestock  interests 
look  at  the  matter.  It  would  .seem  a.s  if  the 
same  privilege  to  become  and  remain  self- 
sustainin?  In  the  matter  of  essential  protein 
feed  should  be  extended  to  Texas  and  the 
olhti  Scuthvvestrrn  States  as  well  as  to  the 
Corn  Belt. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  net  enough 
protein  feid  will  be  available  to  supplement 
the  larRe  corn  crop.  Corn  Belt  farmers  were 
ureed  to  add  1  500  000  acres  to  the  soybean 
ROiils  for  1943  That,  it  Is  estimated,  will  put 
Corn  Belt  corn  and  Corn  Belt  soybeans  in 
balance  from  a  livestock  feeding  standpoint. 
Why  net  put  Texas  grain  sorj;hums  (same 
feeding  value  as  corn)  Into  balance  with  our 
hon-.e-ralsrd  protein  meal  from  cotton.«eed 
and  thus  keep  our  farmers  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis  In  leedlng  their  millions  of  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  and  sheep? 

As  matters  now  stand.  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
cotton  oil  mills  are  only  half  busy,  because 
o.  the  reduction  of  the  Texas  cotton  crop 
from  around  5  OOO.OOO  bales  to  3.000  000  and 
tk  pniportlonate  reduction  for  its  sister  State. 

It  must  be  understood  that  not  all  Texas 
cotton-oil  mills  are  busy  with  soybeans  or 
peanuts,    simply    because    the    former    crop 


has  been  designated  to  a  few  selected  mills. 
and  peanuts  are  largely  grown  In  the  sandy 
areas  Cotton,  however,  is  grown  on  every 
soil  type,  heavy  or  light,  as  any  Texas  farmer 
knows 

Texas,  as  the  Nation's  greatest  livestock 
State,  with  7,500,000  head  of  cattle  and  10,- 
000,000  sheep,  needs  a  minimum  of  1.250,000 
tons  of  protein  meal  of  from  41  to  45  percent 
quality. 

Texas  cottonseed  crushing  mills,  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  nearly  3.000,000  tons,  as 
shown  In  a  recent  survey  by  Dr.  A  B.  Cox  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  University 
of  Texas,  is  now  reduced  to  crushing  only 
about  510.000  tons  cf  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal,  and  perhaps  lOO.OOO  tons  of  home- 
grown peanuts  and  northern  soybean*,  all 
of  which  add  up  to  less  than  one-half  of 
the  State's  mill  capacity. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  national  vegetable 
oil  shortage — how  farmers  are  to  raise  more 
oilseed  crops— flax,  peanuts,  and  soybeans — 
to  make  up  for  the  nearly  2.000.000  tons  for- 
merly imported  from  all  over  the  world  We 
are  not  sure  that  we  will  b"  able  to  supply 
our  needs  and  those  cif  our  hghting  forces 
under  tlio  allotted  acreage  It  may  take  sev- 
eral million  acres  of  cotton  to  make  up  the 
difference 

Cottr)n  Is  a  drought-resistant  crtip,  suited  to 
many  marginal  types  of  land  Peanuts  are 
not  adapt  (>d  to  stiff  clay,  and  toy  beans  seem 
best  adapted  to  the  Corn  Belt  .so  far.  until  we 
develop  varieties  suited  to  Texas  and  the 
South. 

Flax  .seed  is  a  winter  crop  for  limited  areas 
of  the  Gulf  ccast  About  other  oil  crops, 
such  as  safflower.  castor  beans,  perilla,  sun- 
flowers, and  others,  wo  hear  almost  nothing 
this  year  So  why  not  give  cotton  .some  added 
consideration  on  the  theory  that  it  may  take 
all  our  sources  of  oil  and  protein  to  overcome 
the  threatened  shortage?  Let  us  not  get 
caught  short  another  time.  It  could  be 
disastrous. 


Future  of  Organized  Labor  in  Free 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1943 

Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  herewitii  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  an  outspoken  article  written  by 
Geor;:e  Q.  Lynch,  president  of  the  Pat- 
tern Mako.-s  League  of  North  America, 
and  appearing  in  the  Pattern  Makeis 
Journal  for  January  1943. 

His   appeals   to   the   labor   movement 

I   and    his    warning    apain.^t    dependence 

I   up<^n  government  are.  in  my  opinion,  im- 

!    portant.  especially  coming  from  a  labor 

union  official. 

D«nnocracy  will  never  be  safe  without 
a  frt-e,  strong,  labor  movement.  True 
friends  of  labor  have  an  obligation  to  .soe 
that  that  movement  remains  truly  free 
in  every  sen.se  of  that  word. 
The  article  follows: 

THE    rUTVRE    OF    ORGANIZFD    1  AEOR    IN    FEFE 
ENTERPKlbE 

(By  George  Q.  Lynch,  general  president. 
Pattern  Makers  League  of  North 
America ) 

A  World  war  is  being  waged  to  determine 
whether     ©ur     peoplt     shall     b«     governed 


through  democracy  or  ruled  by  totalitarian- 
ism. An  appraisal  of  the  future  status  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  America,  under  a  system  of 
free  enterprise,  tlierefore,  rests  upon  the 
premise  that  the  United  Nations  will  win  the 
war  and  that  the  democratic  concepts  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  will  govern  the  peace. 
Free  entcrprlfe  and  free  trade  unions  can  ex- 
ist only  m  a  free  democracy. 

In  the  matter  of  democratic  freedom,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  America  started  with 
high-sounding  abstractions  which  required 
more  than  n  century  to  establish  in  part. 
From  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  1791,  through 
chattel  slavery  to  universal  suflrage  in  1920 
was  a  long  haul 

Since  1932  the  tempo  has  l>een  accelerated, 
and  111  l(s.s  tlian  one  decide  we  rstablisli<d 
more  freedom  and  security  for  the  common 
man  than  during  the  preceding  century  and 
one-half 

Most  of  these  social  gains  have  received 
public  approbation.  Tht  y  will  remain  part 
of  our  future  politico-economic  life  for  the 
reason  th.at  once  a  human  right  h.^s  tKcn 
established  in  America,  it  has  never  been 
repealed 

The  one  .statute  still  under  public  scrtitlny 
and  debate  Is  the  National  Labor  Rrhitions 
Act  which  created  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  Becau.se  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  will  be  the  pivot  upon  which 
free  enterprl.se  and  free  trade  unionism  will 
be  made  to  turn  during  the  post-war  period, 
it  mii^ht  be  well  tn  first  review  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  Its  enactment.  An  im- 
portant parallel  with  respect  to  labor  may 
evolve. 

The  Nattonal  Labor  Relations  Act.  approved 
by  President  Rcosevclt  July  5.  1935.  declared 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  workers  against  the  Inefiualltlfs  cf 
brrgaining  power  inherent  In  so-calkd  fice 
enterprise 

Th:8  law  canceled  the  long-assumed  God- 
given  right  of  free  enterprise  to  hire  and  fire 
at  will.  It  al.so  terminated  the  ludicrous 
right  of  a  billion-dollar  corporation  to  bar- 
gain with  an  Individual  employee  with  respect 
to  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

This  affirmative  action  by  Congress  grew 
out  of  the  new  capitalism  of  H:irdint;.  Cool- 
Idge.  and  Hcxjver  During  the  1920'8  free 
enterprise,  as  repnsented  by  Wall  Street  and 
the  banking  fraternity,  went  on  a  dtbauch — 
aided  and  abetted  by  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  precedlni?  "new  freedom" 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  trade-unions  had  grown 
In  strength  and  influence  The  "new  capi- 
talism" required  destruction  of  thi^  influence. 
Therefore  It  was  pn  mptly  vitiated  by  Attor- 
ney General  Daugherty  and  the  Ohio  gang. 
Then  followed  a  national  policy  of  low  wages 
and  Inc.Taycd  wealth  production  Of  the 
$9  000.000.000  additional  yearly  wcaltli  pro- 
duced, approximately  one-half  billion  went  to 
the  workers  The  balance  was  used  to  bolster 
fictitious  stock  v.Thies  During  the  1928 
Presidential  campaign  Al  Smith  "took  a  look 
at  the  record"  and  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
increasing  vinemployment  and  surplus  pro- 
duction. "The  greatest  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  since  Hamilton  "  countered  with  re- 
aasurlnif  statements.  Wall  Street  and  the 
banklnj?  fraternity  c<intinued  to  handle  the 
I  savings  and  Investment.s  of  the  American  peo- 
I  pie  with  wild  abandon  These  cbjecting  to 
I  the  tie-up  between  government  and  finance 
I  were  dismls.sed  with  the  accusation  that  they 
lacked  confidence  and  were  "selling  America 
Short  '■ 

Then  came  Octobf  r  1929  M.lllons  of  Amer- 
ican families  lost  their  hemes  and  their  life 
savings.  America  was  in  the  bread  line,  and 
financiers  were  lRbe!ed  "barksters  " 

The  reality  of  the  19306  did  two  Important 
things.  It  explodtd  the  Icng-standing 
theory  that  self-discipline  and  self-regtilatlon 
are  fully  adequate  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest against  the  sinister  ambitions  cf  or- 
ganized muiojity  groups.     Second,  It  ushered 
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In  the  Hew  Deal  which  Imposed  sound  re- 
strictions upon  the  offending  irresponsible 
group,  and  enacted  social  gains  legislation 
a.mcd  to  establish  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween organized  capital  and  organ:zed  labor 
Icr  the  purpose  of  eliminating  costly  and 
cruel  industrial  strife  and  Increasing  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  N.itional  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
promptly  christened  labor  s  Magna  Carta.  It 
was  to  serve  a?  the  spearhead  Ir.  establlshli^s 
new  concepts  in  national  econcmy  Toe  fu- 
ture of  organlred  labor  in  America  will  de- 
pend largciy  on  the  use  or  abuse  of  these  new 
concepts 

The  Board  began  to  function  under  many 
handicaps  It  Is  trsditlonal  in  America  that 
grant*  of  human  rtghU  are  I  11  wtd  by  the 
evUa  oX  a  carptfouete^^ig  pericd.  The  Na- 
tional  Labor   Relations   Act   was   no  exccp- 

tion. 

America  was  still  in  the  throes  of  Indus- 
trial depression  wltli  an  estimated  11,090,000 
unemployed  and  discouraged.  This  mude 
lertlle  soil  for  the  seeds  of  coramunisra.  Men 
without  hope  w,ll  stU  their  birthright  for 
a  mess  cf  pottage  or  a  pot  of  mtsiaye.  The 
C  immunlsts'  message  was:  "Sovletlze  Ameri- 
can irdustry  " 

Moreover,  the  eighteenth  amendment  had 
been  repealed  and  the  alkie  rtmners  ard  beer 
barons  found  themselves  without  empky- 
ment  EUlT.ciently  lucrative  to  maintain  their 
modus  Vivendi.  The  Communists  ar.d  the 
g.-.ncsters  were  the  c.'irnetb.^g-ier.s  who  per- 
vaded the  ranks  of  labor,  bringing  with  them 
their  plenary  of  related  morals,  ethics.  a:.d 
disrespect    for   Inw. 

Also  in  October  1935.  at  the  American 
Fed' ration  of  I-nbor  convention.  J.,hn  L. 
LcwiS  placed  a  shot  on  the  nose  o-'  Big  Bill 
Hutcheson  that  .sounded  around  the  labor 
world  Like  the  thct  at  Sarajevo  it  also 
served  as  a  declaration  of  war  Labca  divided 
on  the  issue  of  cralt  versus  industrial  union- 
ism. The  Communists  and  racketeer?  entered 
through  the  breach  and  affiliated  according 
to  desired  objectives.  The  Communists  went 
industrial  and  advanced  by  the  sit-down. 
Tlie  racKetcers  went  craft  and  adhered  to  the 
.'hake-down.  The  labor  w:  r  was  on  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  in  the 
middle 

The  Board  had  some  difficult  tasks  to  per- 
form in  the  circumstance.  For  150  years  the 
workers  in  Amercan  industries  had  no  rights 
whicli  employers  were  bound  to  respect.  Up- 
setting a  tradition  of  long  standing  required 
unusual  acumen  Injecting  a  labor  civU  war 
aid  not  simpiUy  matters 

The  Boards  record  speiks  for  itself.  In 
1935  there  were  approximately  4  000  000  or- 
panlzrd  workers.  In  1942  the  reported  mem- 
bership is  well  over  10.000,000. 

Employers  did  not  permit  this  to  happen 
without   opposition. 
0  The   record    shews   that   over   250.000   em- 

ployees have  been  discharged  for  union  activ- 
ity. The  Board  catised  the  employers  to 
compensate  these  employees  In  excess  of  $3.- 
000 .000  for  the  loss  of  pay  they  suffered  as  a 
result  '  f  this  discrimination. 

Many  Board  orders  in  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  were  litigated  by  employers.  In  7  years 
Bortrd  orders  have  been  enforced  in  full  or 
with  modificaticns  in  288  cases  out  of  a  total 
of  345  decisions  pi-ssed  on  by  circuit  courts, 
which  In  the  same  period  have  denied  Board 
orders  in  only  66  cases.  Also  there  were 
639  Board  decisions  In  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  entered  in  the  circuit  coiu-ts  of  ap- 
peals by  consent  decree.  The  workers  new 
have  some  rights  and  the  Board  and  the 
courts  are  protecting  their  newly  acquired 
rights.  Since  July  1935.  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  disposed  of  45.264  cases 
involvliig  a  total  of  7,560.952  workers. 

The  Board's  accomplishment  In  protecting 
these  rights  has  won  the  approval  of  work- 
ir.gmcn   who  work.    The  criticisms,  thrcau. 


and  nagging  on  the  part  of  some  labor  leaders 
arise  from  a  problem  which  these  same  latwr 
leaders  have  been  unable  to  solve  within  their 
own  ranks — Jurisdiction. 

The  point  of  contention  raised  by  some 
labor  representative  is  that  the  Board  dis- 
criminates against  the  crafts.  The  clear 
answer  is  that  many  so-called  craft  organ- 
izations are  as  much  craft  in  fact  as  John 
Lewis'  district  No.  50. 

Daji  Tc;l:ln's  tcanr^ters*  union,  for  example. 
wlilch  threatened  to  call  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Wspner  Act  becauee  the  Board  Is  unfair  to  his 
craft,  takes  In  membership  a  miscellaneous 
group  cf  workers  which  Include  such  husky 
teuniitcrs  as  stencgraphers  and  d:^partment- 
store  sales  girls 

Such  unions  appear  before  the  National 
Lai;cr  Relations  Beard  in  the  morning  rc- 
quP'tlng  a  craft  unit.  On  the  same  p.fter- 
noon  thev  appear  in  another  case  reque=!ting 
an  industrial  unit.  If  the  Board  adheres  to  a 
pc.licy  and  denies  either  request,  it  Is  accused  | 
of  bias  and  of  defeating  the  legitimaw  ex- 
paiision  cf  the  union. 

The  over-all  administration  cf  the  act. 
however,  has  brought  every-day  c'?mociacy 
into  Industry  where  previously  much  despot- 
Irni  and  tyranqy  existed.  It  is  assuring 
workers  that  Government  will  protect  their 
legitimate  aspirations  to  have  a  voice  in  de- 
termining wages,  hours,  and  working  condi- 
tions which  are  an  essential  part  of  their 
daily  lives.  It  has  given  a  new  meaning  to 
democracy  in  America 

This  new  meaning  implies  coTespondlrn: 
labor  responsibility.  From  1887  to  1932  the 
Amcrifitn  lalKjr  movemrut  lejectod  Govern- 
ment intervention  In  employer-employee  re- 
lations Samuel  Gompers  took  the  position 
that  what  Govemmcct  gives  Government 
can  take  away.  HLs  position  ever  the  years, 
at  least,  had  all  tlie  virtues  of  consistency. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  however, 
wa-s  sponsored  by  Senator  Wagner  with  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  indorsement. 

Under    its    provisions    and    administretlon. 

organized  labor  has  become  big  business.     It 

i    Is  a  mutual  organization  viith  IG.COO.COO  pol- 

icyholders.   Without  passing  on  the  merits  of 

I    the  "check-off"  and  "maintenance  of  mem- 

bershlp."  It  is  factual  that  hundreds  of  tbou- 

i    sands  of  workers  must  pay  a  tax  to  unions  as 

a  condition  of  employment.   This  by  direction 

of    Government    In    decisions    rendered    by 

j   boards  created  by  Executive  order.    The  fees. 

I    dues,  fines,  and  assessments  paid  into  unions 

'   by  these  workers  run  to  substantial  millions 

■   of  dollars  each  year. 

I  Organized  labor  should,  therefore,  orient  its 
I  position  and  face  the  facts  in  this  matter  of 
J  Coveriuncnt  labor  collalJoration.  It  should 
I  not  make  the  mistakes  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
j  the  "new  capitalism"  by  Ignoring  public  in- 
I    terest  and  public  opinion. 

Successful  unions  can  be  operated  under 
I  procedures  consistent  with  good  public  inter- 
I  est.  The  Pattern  Makers  League  publishes 
1  complete  financial  reports,  it  has  no  check-off 
I  of  dues,  no  racketeers,  and  did  not  wait  until 
I  June  1941  to  be  right  with  America  for  a 
I  wrong  reason.  Ninety  percent  of  the  pattern 
makers  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
voluntary  members  of  otn-  league. 

Many  other  unions  are  equally  democratic 
and  financially  responsible.  These  labor  or- 
ganizations have  not  forgotten  that  unions 
are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  That  end  Is  bet- 
ter economic  and  social  conditions  for  the 
members.  Some  larger  unions  promote  edu- 
cation, art.  and  healthful  recreation.  Others 
have  splendid  homes  for  aged  members  said 
pay  substantial  benefits  to  members  In  need. 
All  these  things  are  endangered  in  a  lust  for 
power  or  gain  by  e.  few  union  officials. 

Substantial  evidence  of  impending  danger 
to  organized  labor  was  contained  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  last  Congress.  The  incoming 
Congress  portends  an  even  greater  threat  to 


organized  labor  and  without  reference  to 
merits.  Organlaed  labor  therefore  must  put 
its  house  In  order.  To  avoid  drastic  regula- 
tion It  must  voluntarily  be  American,  and 
It  must  be  clean.  This  Is  not  a  purist  view- 
point but  an  observation  based  upon  cold 
experience  with  American  democracy  in 
action. 

Be  It  remembered:  Free  enterprise  and 
free  trade-unionism  exist  today  in  only  two 
nations  with  Important  Influence  in  world 
affairs.  Organized  labor  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  are  properly  demanding 
lull  participation  at  the  peace  conference. 
The  competency  of  American  labor  leader- 
ship is  being  presently  tested  at  heme. 

Tlie  Amcilcan  people  are  ovcrwhelmlrgly 
In  favor  of  the  free  enterprise  syslem  and 
a  democratic  way  of  life.  They  have  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  to  preserve  demociacy  at  home  and 
restore  it  abroad.  The  members  of  organ- 
ized labor  are  producing  with  brain  and 
brawn  the  weapons  of  war  In  quantities  that 
will  astound  the  vrorld  and  assure  victory. 
A  high  type  of  labor  leadership  will  be  re- 
quired to  represent  thLs  American  spirit  and 
properly  protect  labor's  newly  acquired 
rights. 

Can  organized  labor  supply  such   leader- 
ship?    The  aiiswer  must  come  from  labor. 


Civll  Aviation  Committee  Would  Imperil 
War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CKET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1942 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  com- 

iiiiT.  a.s  I  do,  from  southern  California, 

the  center  of  the  plane  manufacturing 
district  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  am  really 
concerned  by  any  legislation  that  affects 
the  v;elfare  of  this  important  industry. 

"We  have  heard  in  the  past  3  days 
much  oratory  by  those  who  support 
House  Resolution  23,  to  establish  a 
standing  committee  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  considering  legislation  which  affects 
aviation.  I  repeat,  we  have  heard  much 
oratory,  but  I  must  say  that  in  my 
opinion  this  oratory  has  been  devoid  of 
logic  and  permeated  with  personal  ambi- 
tion and  the  immature  judgment  of 
many  who  support  it. 

The  Importance  of  aviation  is  not  min- 
imized by  its  inclusion  in  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  any 
more  than  the  other  departments  of 
transportation— namely,  railroad,  ship- 
ping, trucking,  and  so  forth.  We  have 
heard  no  complaints  from  the  aviation 
industry  as  a  whole,  of  lack  of  considera- 
tion or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  this 
great  committee.  Let  me  pause  here  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  membership  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  its  able  chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
Mr.  Clakkmck  Lba. 

The  average  time  of  service  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  is  14  years 
and  under  its  leadership  the  greatest 
system  of  transportation  the  world  haa 
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ever  known  has  been  developed.  This 
commatfp  includf-d  and  protected  the 
devflopment  of  the  greatest  civil  and 
commercial  air  service  in  the  world. 

Whrre.  may  I  inquire,  in  all  the  world, 
even  in  nations  where  civil  aviation  has 
been  subsidized  by  government  funds, 
has  such  an  air  system  developed?  And 
finally,  my  friends,  it  is  most  untimely  to 
project  into  our  transportation  control 
durinsr  these  critical  times,  a  division 
or  confusion  of  direction  in  our  trp.ns- 
portation  system.  The  chairman  of  our 
Naval  and  Military  Committees  have 
spok-'n  against  it,  and  certainly  their 
rdvice  is  not  to  h°  it^nored  at  this  time. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
trust  to  new  and  untried  hands  this  vital 
part  of  our  war  effort.  I  shall  vote 
again>t  the  resolution  to  establish  a  sep- 
arate standing  committee  on  aviation. 


Civil  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  ROREN 

or   OKLAllOM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPREbENT.ITIVES 
Tucsdai.  Martli  2.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has  been 
Mid  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  we 
had  at  the  outbreak  of  war  but  a  paltry 
number  of  transport  airplanes,  and  it 
h.as  been  implied  that  somehow  or  other 
tl:e  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign CommL'!r;>  was  at  fault  in  the  pre- 
war days  in  faiiint;  to  make  provision  for 
a  much  greater  fleet  or  transport  planes 
which  couUi  be  availed  of  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

It  IS  true  that  the  war  found  our  civil 
pir  transport  svslem,  domf^slic  and  for- 
eign. Willi  only  about  500  transport 
planes.  But  that  system  was  far  i^rtater 
than  the  system  of  any  other  country 
and  the  fad  is  that,  because  of  the  fore- 
siglited  pro\  isions  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act  of  1938  there  had  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  capacity  and 
the  mileage  of  our  air  transport  system 
during  the  4'j  years  preceding  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  fact,  furthermore,  is  that, 
because  of  the  advance  planninsj  and 
the  advance  orders  for  transport  air- 
planes which  the  commercial  air  hnes 
had  been  able  to  make  because  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  our  armed  forces 
were  able.  bcKinmng  in  the  latter  part 
of  1940.  to  take  over  orders  for  many 
transport  aircraft  which  were  in  proc- 
ess of  fulfillment  and  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  going  as.sembly  lines.  In- 
deed, the  a'r  transport  industry  has  been 
able  actually  to  turn  over  to  our  armed 
forces  more  transport  airplanes  than 
were  used  by  Hitler  for  transport  pur- 
pases  when  he  conquered  Holland. 

This  country  did  not  have  enough  of 
anything  to  meet  the  challenge  of  war. 
No  country  ever  has  had  enough  of  any- 
thing to  meet  war's  challenge.  But  it 
must  be  said,  in  all  honesty,  that  we  were 


better  prepared  to  meet  war's  demands 
in  the  case  of  our  civil  air  transport  sys- 
tem than  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other 
activity,  civilian  or  military. 

Of  course  we  are  not  sati.vfled  with 
the  number  of  transport  aircraft  which 
we  had  in  1942.  But  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  as  early  as  1940  the  air-line 
industry  had  been  able  to  plan  for  an 
expansion  which  would  virtually  have 
doubled  ils  fl-'eis  of  aii craft  by  the  end 
of  1942  had  it  not  been  for  the  interven- 
ing necessities  of  our  military  aviation 
and  that  of  our  allies.  And  the  plans 
which  the  industry  mo.de  and  put  into 
execution  2  or  3  years  before  Pearl 
Harbor  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  our 
military  effort  and  that  of  our  allies  ex- 
actly as  efTectively  as  though  the  air- 
planes had  actually  been  delivered  to 
the  air  lines  in  the  years  of  peace  and 
then  turned  o\er  to  the  uses  of  war. 

It  is  not  accurate,  therefore,  to  say 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate ana  Foreign  Ccmmcrce  had  led 
to  only  some  500  civil  transport  aircraft 
by  Penrl  Hail)or.  If  there  i.^^  to  be  a  true 
measure  of  the  benefits  which  the  mil- 
itary and  our  allies  have  derived  from 
the  program  of  expansion  which  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Art  made  po.s.sible.  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  double  that 
flp:ure  of  500. 

F.ut  the  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
maf^e  by  civil  aviation  is  by  no  means 
lim.ited  to  the  ni-re  matter  of  airplanes 
made  available  for  war  purposes.  To  no 
small  extent,  as  a  direct  re.'-ult  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  the  civil  air  lines 
have  been  able,  in  cooperation  with  the 
armed  forces,  to  pioneer  a  great  world- 
wide transport  system,  an  achievement 
so  notable  that  it  led  to  the  award  of  the 
Col]i"r  Trophy  to  the  air  lines  nd  to  the 
Air  Forces  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  addition  to  these  contribution.'^,  the 
air  lines  have  been  able  to  maintain  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  their  rej;ular  com- 
mon carrier  services.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  necessary  curtailment  in  our 
civil  transport  service  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  But  the  rumors  which  have  been 
circulated  are  often  gross  exaggerations. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  examine  the  maps 
showing  the  routes  and  volume  of  service 
still  in  (operation,  which  are  available  at 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  to  see  the 
real  facts.  Throu;;h  incrcacrd  cfiBciency 
in  the  employment  of  aircraft  and 
through  redouljled  efforts  the  air  lines, 
domestic  and  foreign,  de.-^pite  a  curtailed 
fleet,  have  been  able  to  maintain  an  air 
transport  sy-.tem  which  is  .still  far  grcat.^r 
than  any  other  nation  po.vsessed  even  at 
the  peak  of  their  peacetime  development. 

So  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
and  the  work  of  th-:'  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  have 
bcrne  fruit  lor  our  Nation  at  v;ar,  an  in- 
valuable harvest  has  been  enjoyed,  a  har- 
vest of  transport  aircraft  and  of  ex- 
panded civilian  organizations.  No  other 
nation  has  reaped  a  comparable  harvest. 
And  at  vital  points  and  at  critical 
moments  or.  far-flung  battle  fronts  dur- 
ing the  last  year  this  harvest  made  it 
possible  for  America  to  stem  and  turn 
back  the  tide  of  aggression. 


'  The  Committee  on  Interstate  £nd 
Foreign  Commerce  has  been  wise  &nd 
forward  looking  in  its  legislation  on  the 
problem  of  aviation.  It  has  done  f  nd 
will  continue  to  do  a  great  job. 


Labor  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

t;F    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtEN TATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sup- 
plemental to  a  report  made  by  a  subcom- 
mittec  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  which  we  recommended  a 
stabilizuiion  of  present  labor  agreemt  nts 
on  the  Pacific  coast  shipyards,  an  i.ble 
presentation  of  a  recent  case  involved 
for  the  side  of  tho.'^^e  advocating  an  elec- 
tion in  one  instance  has  been  submiitcd 
to  me  by  the  following  letter.  It  should 
be  read  with  the  recommendation: 

lNDrsTRi.\L  Union  of  M.arine  and 

SHIPBrUJ)I.NC  WORKfcR.S  OF  .^MFR1CA. 

Camden,  N    J,   Febr^.iaru  25.   1943. 
Congrp.s.sman  WAsnrN  O    Macnuson, 
Chai  mat.  Saval  Subcovimiltce, 
House  OJficc  Building, 

Washington    D.  C. 

Dkar  Congressman:  My  nttcntiuii  lir^  b€fn 
drawn  to  the  newspaper  accunt.s  of  a  r«pcrt 
en  shipyerd  pr- duction  recently  issued  by 
your  subcommlt.ee  I  particularly  weliome 
your  emphasis  on  th«  capacity  of  the  fhlp- 
building  indu.«try  to  increase  Its  prcdudion 
enorinovisly  Thf  Industrial  Union  of  •Mu- 
rine and  Shipbuilding  Wcrker?  of  Amtrica, 
of  which  I  am  natii.nul  p.Ts.dtnt,  hat  re- 
peatedly asserted  this  fact  during  the  past 
years,  and  cur  eflorts  have  been  devoted  to 
achieving  thU  goal. 

Reports  reaching  our  national  ofBce  sub- 
stantiate fully  the  concern  expressed  by  your 
subcommittee  over  many  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed, particularly  in  western  shlpy;ird.s. 
The  misleading  headlines,  dejsigncd  for  jub- 
l:city  purposes,  whatever  effect  they  have  en 
the  general  public,  have  a  disintegrating 
efTect  on  the  morale  of  bhipyjrd  worferrs. 
The  workers  kno*  that  the  sensational  ;<eel- 
laying  to  launching  times  are  of  little  Im- 
portance, Wc  know  that  what  matters  t-  the 
t.me  from  the  start  of  cor.structlcn  to  tl.e 
day  when  the  ?hlp  1.=  ready  to  go  into  i:cm- 
m:3S!cn 

Another  factor  which  has  been  minimized. 
If  not  overlooked,  is  the  number  of  man- 
hours  iL=ed  on  the  job  It  has  hecw  brought 
to  cur  attention  that  there  Is  a  cririlnal 
waste  of  manpower  in  many  of  the  yards 
which  have  been  credited  with  the  most 
extravagant  miracles  cf  production 

It  Is  also  cur  experience  that  harm  result- 
ing from  compelliion  between  many  cf  hese 
new  yards  far  outweighs  the  benefits.  The 
time  has  surely  come  when  the  benfflcinl 
refu'.ts  of  cooperation  and  the  spirit  of  pull- 
ini<  U)g>^ther  should  he  u^"d  in  the  war  «fTrrt. 

While  agreeing  with  so  m.uch  of  your  sub- 
committee s  report.  I  am  concerned  b\  the 
statement  that  your  -■•ubcommittee  proDOscs 
that  all  closed-Bhop  contracts  should  be 
frozen  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  In  many 
of  the  newly  establL^hed  ."shipyards  the  em- 
ployers entered  Into  collusive  back  door 
Bgre«menta  with  certain  unions  long  before 


ths  employers  had  engaged  a  fraction  of 
their  total  work  force.  Cases  are  now  pend- 
ing belore  the  National  Labor  Relatlona 
Board  In  which  It  is  asked  that  this  unfair 
labor  practice  be  outlawed,  and  that  the  em- 
ployees, in  accordance  with  the  American 
way.  be  given  the  right  to  choose  freely  their 
own  representatives. 

It  may  be  that  your  committee  has  been 
given  the  Imprc.'^slcn  that  nil  existing  closed- 
fchop  contract-s  should  be  frozen  In  the  In- 
terests of  achieving  maximum  production. 
This  Is  a  totally  false  and  unsustalned  opin- 
ion circulated  bv  special  pleaders.  Chairman 
Harry  A.  Millis  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  stated  that  Board  hearings 
•■have  not  had  the  efTect  of  Interfering  with 
war  production,"  and  he  has  further  said 
••they  ha'-e  the  effect  of  allaying  tensions  in 
the  plant  an:l  quickly  resolving  any  matters 
which  might  occasion  ck  contribute  to  indus- 
trial unrest." 

It  has  been  the  Invariable  experience  of 
our  union  that  the  existence  of  unfair  labor 
practices  and  the  toleration  of  them  are,  on 
the  other  band,  serious  hindrances  to  all- 
out  war  production.  When  a  large  number  of 
workers  are  denied  the  right  to  choose  freely 
their  representatives,  their  morale  Is  low. 
and  it  Is  difficult  to  build  up  the  enthusiasm 
necessary  to  achieve  maximum  production 
for  our  victory  over  fascifm. 

The  contention  that  closed-shop  contracts 
of  this  character  result  In  Industrial  peace 
Is  plainly  contradicted  today  by  the  Eltuatlon 
in  the  kaiser  yards  During  recent  weeks  an 
acrid  and  revealing  nft  has  occurred  in  the 
boilermakers"  union,  the  dominant  American 
Federation  of  Labor  union  in  the  yards.  A 
recent  election  refulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
old  leaders,  who  decided  to  Ignore  the  election 
results  and  retain  office.  The  rival  and  suc- 
cessful faction  has  brought  suit  to  obtain 
possession  cf  the  union  offices  Suits  are  al.so 
pending  In  the  Oregonian  courts  to  force  the 
old  officials  to  t^r.e  an  accounting  of  union 

funds. 

This  Fpllt  In  the  union  reflects  the  exist- 
ence of  widespread  discontent  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  Kai.s<'r  workers.  The  workers  find 
that  their  union  cfficlals.  In  retur-  for  the 
high  initiation  fe<-3  and  high  monthly  dues, 
do  nothing  to  romcdy  grievances  which  arise 
In  both  their  work  and  in  their  living  condi- 
tions. The  grievances  on  the  Job  relate  to 
numerous  cavises  of  dispute,  particularly  the 
question  cf  the  classification  of  men  for  the 
work  which  best  fits  their  ability,  and  of  the 
provision  of  the  neccspary  safety  mea.sures 
and  the  safetjuardlng  of  health.  The  war 
emergency  has  given  unions  the  responsibility 
also  of  improving  the  general  lUing  condi- 
tions of  Its  members  The  Oregon  workers 
Justly  complain  that  tholr  union  fails  to  con- 
cern itself  With  the  improvement  of  housing 
conditions,  transportation  problems,  the  pro- 
vision cf  health  f.tcilities  In  the  community, 
and  the  provision  of  recreational  facilities. 

I  think  it  is  mainly  as  a  result  of  these  un- 
satisfactory Industrial  relations  that  the  full 
benefits  of  labcr-management  cooperation  In 
Improving  production  has  not  been  achieved. 
It  is  my  belief  that  In  the  cooperation  of 
labor  and  management  in  Joint  production 
committees  lies  the  remedy  for  many  of  the 
evils  to  which  your  coi'^mlitee  has  referred. 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  letter  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  a  conference  held  by  our  union 
last  August  o\\  Joint  production  committees. 
We  have  followed  this  out  recently  by  further 
conferences  and  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  issue 
a  more  developed  program  If  it  is  still  possi- 
ble we  would  appreciate  It  if  you  could  per- 
mit representatives  of  our  union  to  appear 
before  your  subccmmittee  to  present  our 
views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Grffn. 

President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
scurrilous  and  contemptible  remarks  and 
charges  made  on  this  floor  about  the 
Chief  Executive,  about  the  patriotic  sons 
of  the  President,  about  Harry  Hopkins, 
and  other  high  administration  ofBcials 
are  made  without  reserve  or  scruple. 
They  are  always  made  with  impunity 
under  congressional  immunity.  When 
their  base  falsity  and  viciousness  are  ex- 
posed there  is  not  the  decency  to  re- 
tract and  to  apologize. 

I.  therefore,  present  a  timely  editorial 
from  the  Charleston  Gazette  under  date 
of  January  22,  1943,  which  coincides 
with  my  viewpoint: 

•WHO   ARE  THrT   FIGHTING? 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congress  got  under 
way  in  a  highly  patriotic  atmosphere.  Parti- 
sanship, animosities,  and  personal  ambition 
were  to  reman  shelved  throughout  the  ses- 
sion. In  fact  ICM-  the  duration  of  the  war. 
That  was  the  announcement  and  a  gratified 
people  breathed  easier. 

We  say  here  and  now  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Old  Guard  has  not  changed.  We  fear 
that  it  will  have  the  strength  to  overpower 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  truly  pa- 
triotic. We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  soon  be  bent  on  nothing  else  but  to 
snipe,  obstruct,  and  sabotage  whenever  It  sees 
a  chance  for  personal  gain  or  advancement. 
The  hate  Roosevelts  are  by  no  means  dead, 
and  sleeping  not  at  all. 

Already  vitriolic  statements  and  utterly 
unfounded  accusations  are  being  hurled. 
Puerile  and  false  were  the  accusations  that 
Mrs.  Harry  Hopkins  received  a  costly  piece  of 
Jewelry  from  Lord  Beaverbrook;  that  the 
Roosevelt  boys  obtained  their  Army  commis- 
sions and  military  honors  by  orders  from 
Washington  while  they  slept.  These  are  but 
two  examples  of  many  scattered  sntplngs 
that  are  In  the  making  while  the  boys  back 
of  the  line  load  up  the  big  guns. 

What  Is  disturbing  thoughtful  and  appre- 
hensive people  now  is  whether  the  present 
Congress  Is  really  going  to  fight  the  Axis  or 
Roosevelt.  They  know  that  if  Congress  goes 
In  for  the  latter  activity  our  war  eflorts  must 
EufTer.  They  know  that  to  fight  Roosevelt 
would  aid  the  Axis.  Roosevelt  Is  cur  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

"I  have  the  Information."  Representative 
William  P  Lambestson,  of  Kansas,  's  quoted 
as  saying,  "that  he  (James  Roosevelt)  was 
Jerked  from  Guadalcanal  immediately  after 
the  marines  entered  that  place.  Early  In 
December,  a  second  son,  Franklin,  left  the 
battle  front  In  north  Africa  and  spent  4  days 
In  a  Philadelphia  hospital  with  a  slight  cold. 
I  am  asking.  Is  it  true  that  two  sons  of  the 
President  have  been  Jerked  from  the  battle 
fronts  by  the  Commander  in  Chief?" 

That  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  lit- 
tleness of  a  "hate  Roosevelt."  James  was  hos- 
pitalized last  fall  for  a  stomach  ailment  that 
almost  proved  fatal  once  before.  Franklin 
was  suffering  severely  from  catarrhal  fever. 
Both  have  served  valiantly  In  the  fighting 
zones,  risking  their  lives  dally.  Lambthtson 
lolls  comfortably  In  an  easy  chair  In  Wash- 
ington. 


There  will  be  more  of  It.  Walt  until  mo- 
mentous matters  vital  to  the  winning  of  the 
war  come  up  for  consideration.  Then  the 
clans  will  gather  and  the  real  shooting  will 
begin.  There  will  be  Interminable  delays 
and  complicated  moves  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Commander  In  Chief  regardless  of  the 
effect  that  will  have  on  the  progress  of  the 
war.  Politics,  political  revenge,  will  be  the 
main  objectives;  the  war  will  come  second, 
if  at  all. 

No,  the  Old  Guard  In  Congress  will  not  be 
fighting  the  Axis;  it  will  be  fighting  Roose- 
velt, the  Commander  in  Chief. 


A  Draftee's  Farewell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1943 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  poem  by  Mr. 
L.  D.  Gotham,  of  Monticello,  Ark.; 

A  DRAFTCI'S  FAttWtlX 
The  other  day  I  got  a  letter 

And  It  had  these  words  to  say: 
'You  are  ordered  by  your  draft  board 

To  report  without  delay. 
For  your  Uncle  Sam's  In  trouble. 

As  he's  In  an  awful  scrap 
With  a  German  and  a  'Dago,' 

And  a  little  yellow  Jap." 
As  my  "Uncle"  says  he  needs  me, 

I'll  be  leaving  right  away. 
So  I'm   packing  up  my   baggage. 

To  b«  ready  any  day; 
And  perchance  I  do  not  see  you. 

Ere  I  catch  the  bus  or  train. 
Ill    be   saying   good-bye   fellows! 

Till  I  get  back  home  again. 
When  we  whip  that  surly  Geiman, 

Beat  the  "Dago"  to  his  knees. 
Then  we'll  turn  our  whole  attention 

To  the  little  Japanese; 
And  the  licking  that  well  give  him. 

Will  l>e  one  he  won't  forget. 
And  hell  ne'er  again  betray  us 

With  a  sneak  attack  I'd  bet. 
We  will  fill  a  date  with  Hitler, 

Mussolini,  and  Tojo, 
So  will  make  a  trip  to  Berlin, 

Then  to  Rome  and  Tokyo; 
But  It's  now   farewell  good  neighbors! 

As  my  grip  I've  got  to  pack: 
So  Just  keep  the  home  fires  burning. 

For  I'll  soon  be  coming  back. 

— N.  D.  Cotham. 
Monticello,  Aek. 


St.  Louis  Boy  Most  Decorated  Enlisted 
Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

of  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1943 
Mr.  COCHRAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  to  me,  I  include  aa 
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article  from  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  February  13.  1343.  concerning,'  Staff 
Ecrt.  Kenntih  A.  Gradlp.  whose  parfnt'?. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Gradlo.  reside  in 
my  conKrcssional  di.'^trict.  Thi.^  story 
depicUs  the  success  of  this  young  man 
during  the  present  war,  and  the  recoR- 
nition  he  has  received  whuh  warrants 
ihe  newspaper  in  cla.s."4fyins  him  as  the 
"most  decorated  enlisted  man."  The 
a:ticle  follows: 

staff  Sgt.  Kenneth  A  Orndle.  son  ol  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  J  Cradlp.  51 4 A  East  Gano 
Avenue,  who  hHs  received  the  Silver  Star 
for  valor  three  times  In  addition  to  other 
decorations,  became,  so  far  as  Ib  known,  the 
most  decorated  United  States  enlisted  man 
In  the  war  yesterday  whon  he  was  awarded 
four  mors  citations,  bringing  his  total  to 
nine. 

UiS  latest  awards  were  made  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Robert  Olds  at  the  Rattlesnake  bomber  base 
■  t  Pvote.  Tex  Every  member  of  the  Nine- 
teenth B<  mbardment  Group,  the  Nations 
most  honored  unit  of  aerial  fighters,  was 
proclaimed  a  hero  as  the  unit  w?.^  dispersed 
Jor  new  wur  assignments  as  Instructors. 

Tiie  men  of  Uie  Ninet.^nth,  lucluding  Ssr- 
gpfint  Grad'.e.  each  rccrlved  an  Inch  long 
blue  bar  in  token  of  their  valorous  service, 
with  gold  lauiel  leaf  symbolic  of  the  four 
unit  citations  received  by  tlie  group  Ut  a 
year  of  campaigning. 

Geueral  Olds  hIeo  pinned  four  si!k  stream- 
ers to  the  unit's  flag,  each  denoting  a  phase 
of  Ita  battle  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
p;iillnpln?E  Jnva.  Austri-Ha,  Milne  Bny.  New 
Britain,  and  the  Solomnn«.  M^re  than  l.OCO 
cffi-'ers  and  men  were  welcomed  by  General 
Olds  Into  hJs  command,  the  S?C3nd  Air  Force, 
as  Instructors  for  men  in  trainlrg  to  bomb 
the  enemy. 

Sergeant  Oradle.  who  was  on  the  plane 
which  flew  Gen.  Doup.la.s  MacAithur  to  Aus- 
tralia. tw;ce  received  the  Pu-ple  Heart  for 
W'juads  suffered  In  action  His  first  wounds 
were  received  at  Pearl   F  arbor 

His  mcdsls  frr  v^lor  were  awarded  for 
bravery  unri^'r  fire  n.s  a  radio  operator  In 
flying  Fortrerses  One  wps  in  rtcc^rnltion  of 
an  engagement  in  which  his  crew  fought  cff 
10  Jfipar.ese  Zero  fightt-r  plant's  over  the  New 
Guinea  mountains  In  nn  hotir's  fight,  four 
enemy  plants  ucre  sii  .t  down 

With  one  engine  c^isabled.  the  atkron  ca- 
bles shot  away  and  the  hTdrau';c  .systeni  cut 
of  commission,  tin-  txjmber  returned  to  its 
base  after  firing  more  than  3,C00  rounds. 
Sergeant  Oradle  .«:uffer^^d  a  head  wound.  He 
previously  had  been  decorated,  ou  June  12, 
lor  bravery  in  a  Pacilic  battle. 

On  another  occasion.  lor  which  he  was 
decorated.  Sergeant  c.rad.e  was  on  a  photo- 
griiphic  niistiion  <  ver  Kab.iui.  New  E'ltain, 
when  his  bomber  was  ct'.ucktd  by  four  Zeros. 
Sergeant  Oradle  maiuieu  a  iu<u:h.ne  gun  and 
aided  in  kiicckini?  dv^wn  two  of  the  enemy 
planes.  Althoi;£;h  b:<ti!y  damaged,  the 
bomber  returned  to  Its  ha>e 

Sergeant  Oradle  3'i  yentp  old.  eiilistod  in 
8eptemb-T  19o9  He  visited  Lis  parents  last 
Chrlstmaa. 


Committee  on  Civil  Aeronautics 


EXTENSION  OF  RET.IARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or    CONNZCTlCtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  194 J 

Mr.    MILLER    of    Connecticut.       Mr. 
Speaker,  I    wish  I   had  time,  today,  to 


trace  for  you  the  establLshraent  and 
Kiovth  of  the  aviation  industry  in  the 
United  States.  It  v.oiild  road  like  a 
Horatio  Alger  .story  ol  success. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  indtistry 
was  born  during  the  First  World  War. 
Its  leaders  ha.ve  been  almost  without 
exception,  young  men — men  of  vision. 
men  who  have  been  able  to  overcome 
obstacles  that  would  ha-.e  floored  a  less 
determined  group.  Some  ot  its  leaders 
were  enlLsied  mt-n  or  "shavetails"  of 
World  War  No.  1.  Many  of  them  are 
graduates  of  AnnapoU.s  and  We^t  Point. 

By  and  larg?  this  industry  grew  and 
expanded  tliroUKhout  10  yrars  of  de- 
pression. Wh;.t  a  gods'.-nd  it  was.  when 
the  war  clouds  gathered  in  1039.  that  we 
had  an  aviation  industry  built  on  a  firm 
foundation.  When  this  war  comes  to  its 
victorious  conclusion,  it  will  be  possible 
to  make  further  great  strides  in  civil 
aeronautics. 

Today  v.e  are  a.sklni;  that  It  be  recog- 
nized by  the  creation  of  a  House  com- 
mittoe  on  ci\il  arrcnautic^ — a  commit- 
tee to  which  the  industry  may  ccme  with 
its  m?.ny  prc'oletns.  This  afternoon  we 
are  called  upon  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  House  wiii  create  sucli  a  committee 
to  consider  letislation  affecting  civil 
aeronautics.  It  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment aiid  cpimcn— nrrive'l  r.t  on^v  after 
loner  and  serious  study  of  th.e  problems 
connected  vith  the  development,  growth, 
and  contiol  of  the  aviation  industry — 
that  the  creation  of  thas  proposed  com- 
mittee will  have  a  beneficial,  practical, 
and  psycholcor^cal  effect  on  the  future  of 
civil  aeronautics. 

During  the  recent  hearings  on  H.  R. 
1012.  every  witness  was  asked  whether 
or  not  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  had  failed  to  approve 
any  leiaslation  beneflcial  to  tlie  aviation 
indtistry.  In  eac'i  cAre  the  answer  was 
correctly  piven  that  the  committee  had 
done  a  vo'.y  fine  job  on  aviation  le'.ri:!a- 
tion.  Ho'.vever.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
none  of  tlio^e  witnesses,  representing  air 
lines  and  oth'='r  orcanizations.  vitally  In- 
terested in  aviation  were  asked  their 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  creating  a 
standm'-r  committee  to  deal  with  civil 
aviation  lc;-nslation. 

There  is  .somethlns  fasrinntinp  alxiiit 
aviation — it  challenges  the  imagination 
of  all  of  us.  Once  the  virus  gets  in  the 
blood  -stream  i:  is  next  to  iniix)s.-ible  to 
remove  it.  ReaLzmn  that  to  be  true,  I 
am  not  surp:  i  >cd  that  m.-^ny  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce C'immittoe  are  opjwsinc  the  crea- 
tion of  this  new  committt^e  on  civil  avia- 
tion. I>-irini7  the  pa.'^t  3  weeks  nine 
mcmb'^rs  of  this  committef>  have  ex- 
tended thrir  remarks  in  the  REroKo,  a'l 
in  opposition  to  the  creation  of  tlie  nrw 
committee.  In  fact,  this  opposition 
makes  up  the  major  part  of  the  ex- 
pros.'-ed  oppo.'^ition. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  who  oppose 
this  p-opress!vf  changp  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  committee  may  be  un- 
able to  with.stand  the  pressure  that  may 
be  put  upon  them  by  those  who  will  have 
an  interest  in  the  legi.»^lation  that  will  be 
referred  to  the  commillee  on  civil  avia- 
tion. Does  anyone  here  know  who  will 
be  selected  to  serve  on  the  propc^ed  com- 
mittve?    I  have  confidence  in  the  lead- 


ership of  both  parties  in  this  Hot:."c.  I 
have  confidLnce  in  ihv  members  of  t  le 
IX  mocratic  Ways  and  Means  Coinmiltt  e. 
and  I  hcive  (onfi:ience  ;n  tho  members  of 
the  committee  on  committees  on  the  R-i- 
publican  side,  who  select  the  members  of 
all  of  our  committees.  I  bellf  ve  they  w  11 
select  a  strong  and  capable  committee-  — 
a  committee  wt-U  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  civil  aviation. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  members 
of  the  Intf*rst<\te  pnd  Poreiom  Cnmmcr  -e 
Committee.  I  cannot  agree  that  tlie 
membcra  of  this  committee  are  any  mo;-e 
honest,  patriotic,  or  able  than  are  the 
mem;.>ers  of  other  ct;mmittees  of  this 
House.  I  have  great  faith  and  resp>ei:t 
for  the  mtet^Tity  and  abiliiy  of  my  col- 
leagues; they  are  »  ^.rcat  cross  section 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  made 
this  Nation  strong. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  members  of 
the  Civil  Aviation  Committee  would  be- 
come special  pleaders  for  aviation.  Is 
that  dangerous?  Th<^  membi'rs  of  the 
Military  and  N.ival  Affairs  Committees 
could  be  called  special  pleaders  for  our 
Army  and  Navy.  I  would  certainly  hope 
tliat  the  members  of  a  civil  aviution 
committee  would  do  evtry tiling  propv-r 
LO  aid  in  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  aviation. 

Perhaps  there  are  onglcs  and  cross 
sections  of  this  discu-^ion  that  I  know 
nothing  about.  Prp.nkly,  I  am  at  a  lc:s 
to  understand  why  the  Washington  Poft. 
for  example,  should  write  four  editorials 
within  the  last  2  weeks  in  opposition  'o 
the  creation  of  this  proposed  committes. 
No  other  newspaper  has  pair'  so  much 
attention  to  an  administrative  mritter. 

Last  week  I  placed  a  telegram  in  tl.e 
Record,  emphatically  recording  four  Im- 
portant units  of  the  aviation  industry  us 
aoprcving  the  creation  of  a  c^mmittsje 
on  civil  aviation.  I  quote  the  last  sen- 
tence of  that  telegram: 

V/e  believe  proposed  committee  efsentlal 
to  progics-slve  development  of  avicitloo  aud 
advancement  In  the  public  Interest. 

I  have  talked  with  several  private  fly- 
ers, with  air-line  pilots  and  with  Stat^ 
aviation  officials  about  this  resolution, 
and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  of  them  who 
opposed  it.  I  am  aware  of  the  opjxjsl- 
tion  of  the  president  of  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  As;sociation,  but  I  have  not,  as 
yet,  been  informed  as  to  why  he  has  had 
a  change  of  heart  since  1339.  I  might 
also  ask  what  miportant  units  in  th  ^ 
aviation  industry  opposed  the  creation  of 
th:s  proposed  commute. 

Who  can  say  that  civil  aviation  is  an 
unimportant  side  Lne — that  the  pro- 
posed p.oper  development  is  not  sufH- 
ciently  important  to  merit  the  .scricu.5 
thought  and  study,  followed  by  full  com- 
mittee action  on  the  part  of  21  Member-i 
of  this  Congre.ss''  Do  you  desire,  as  l.s 
now  proposed,  that  tho  C.  A.  B.  formu- 
late and  declare  our  aviation  policy,  or 
will  you  have  such  a  policy  formulated, 
by  the  Congress  and  administered  by  an 
Executive  agency? 

In  closing,  may  I  plead  with  you  to 
forget  personalities  and  decide  this  ques- 
tion Solely  on  its  merits  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  tlie 
aviation  industry  itself. 


If  my  Judgment  means  anything  to 
you,  or  if  you  have  not  had  time  to  study 
this  proposal.  I  urge  you  to  vote  "aye" 
when  the  roll  is  called. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NtW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  over  sta- 
tion WNBF.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  on 
March  2,  1943; 

Men.  wcmrn.  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton. Johnson  City.  Endicoit,  Norwich, 
and  the  Thirty-fourth  District,  although  a 
cold  spell  never  lii-ts  very  long  in  Washington, 
the  weather  can  be  bitter,  the  w.lnd  chilling 
to  the  bor.e  ;ii~r!  the  atmosphere  damp  and 
piercing.  For  this  reason,  '20  atjove  zero  m  the 
Nation's  Capital  often  seems  colder  thah  20 
below  in  the  southern  tier  of  New  York  State. 
The  past  lew  wcek..«  have  been  g<x,d  examples 
of  this  stranuc  fact. 

However,  the  snowstorm  Is  soon  followed 
by  the  sun  here  in  Washington,  and  balmy 
days  always  come  clo.'.e  upon  the  wintry  wind. 
Tlierefore"  the  weather  in  gtneral  is  delightful 
in  every  season  but  tlie  ternlically  hot  sum- 
mers. 

Inside  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
atmosplure  has  been  tempestuous  ever  since 
the  new  Congress  convened  The  debates 
have  been  the  mo-^t  heated  and  lengthy  of 
any  time  of  my  service  in  that  b<  dy.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  thing.  It  proves  that 
Members  of  Cor^^ress  are  awake  to  the  im- 
patience and  dissati'^faction  of  the  people 
back  hcm.e.  It  shows  that  citizens  the  coun- 
try over  aie  looking  to  their  Congre's  to  make 
themselve.>,  heard  and  to  reflect  their  feeling.< 
made  clear  in  Uist  November  s  elections.  This 
enlivened  Ccntress  is  aroused  because  the 
folks  it  represtnts  are  aroused  and  they  are 
writing  to  let  their  Congressmen  know  about 
their  opinions  And  why  not?  Is  not  Con- 
gress the  last  bulwark  of  a  free  people  s  heri- 
tage? Is  not  Congress  the  most  direct  ex- 
pression rf  the  peoples  will.  esp«»cially  the 
House  which  ha5  to  stand  every  2  years  for 
reelection   in  its  entirety'' 

The  people  have  no  other  chance  to  ex- 
press their  united  will  except  during  elec- 
tions. They  are  largely  inarticulate  because 
they  do  not  have  the  means  of  speaking  out 
against  obu.-e  of  power  and  encroachment 
upon  the:r  riclit-s  by  a  chosen  few  There- 
fore they  usually  register  their  protests  at 
the  polL--  and  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in 
the  American  way. 

They  cannot  begin  to  remedy  all  the  evils. 
all  the  iniquities  that  exl*t  in  administration 
of  their  Government,  but  If  their  elected 
representative?  give  heed  to  their  spoken  will 
at  the  polls  and  analyze  the  vote,  a  great 
deal  of  correction  may  be  brought  about. 
The  s.'-d  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  people  are 
not  able  to  reach  certain  appointive  officials 
In  the  Govi^rnment  who  are  often  more  re- 
sponsible for  odious  policies  and  nilfs  than 
elective  officers  But  the  difference  is  that 
the  voters  can  lay  their  hands  upon  the  legis- 
lators 

Before  lonp  a  welcome  spring  will  be  peep- 
ixxg  into  up-State  New  York.     With  it  there 


will  be  presented  an  opportunity  for  every 
available  person  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  food- 
for-vlctory  production  program.  The  yoting 
people  are  going  to  carry  a  large  share  of 
responsibility  for  raising  food  next  summer. 
There  is  hardly  a  farm  in  our  whole  section 
that  has  sufficient  labor  to  continue  opera- 
tion. Most  of  the  men  have  gone  to  war. 
The  women  are  In  war  plants. 

It's  up  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  teen  age. 
Frankly.  I  believe  they  will  do  a  wonderful 
Job.  I  feel  that  every  available  young  person 
should  pledge  himself  or  herself  to  work  a 
few  hours  a  day  on  a  farm.  Certainly  this 
will  do  them  no  harm.  To  the  contrary,  they 
will  gain  a  lot  thereby.  They  wUl  build 
strength  and  health  In  the  outdoors.  They 
will  learn  to  do  basic  farm  work,  knowledge 
of  which  Is  Invaluable.  But,  most  important, 
the  young  people  of  America  will  save  their 
country  from  starvation  and  will  win  the  war 
thereby. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  study 
some  interesting  testimony  and  accurate 
statistics.  On  the  basis  of  this  information. 
I  am  gravely  concerned  for  the  Nation's  food 
supply  next  year.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
going  to  have  enough  to  eat,  even  with  the 
drastic  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  ration 
our  available  food  supply.  Too  many  men 
have  been  drafted  from  the  farms,  too  many 
experienced  farm  managers  and  owners  have 
sold  ofl  their  farms  because  things  have  been 
made  too  tough  for  them  by  those  who  should 
be  helping  them.  Where  Is  the  farm  labor 
coming  from?  Where  are  the  brains  to  guide 
that  labor  if  it  is  obtained  coming  from? 
I  have  asked  myself  these  questions  again 
and  again. 

Same  feel  that  one  solution  to  th's  threat- 
ened food  shortage  might  be  in  the  limited 
drafting  of  teen-age  boys  and  girls  for  light 
farm  work.  One  professor  of  a  rural  school 
in  Broome  County  told  me  recently  that  sev- 
eral large  crops  of  turnips  and  other  vege- 
tables were  actually  saved  by  the  ycung 
people  of  his  school  who  went  out  last  fall 
in  large  numbers  to  nearby  farms  and  took 
the  harvesting  into  their  own  hands.  Why 
couldn't  this  be  done  with  other  phases  of 
farm  work?  I  believe  it  can  be  done  and  I 
sincerely  believe  that  young  America  can 
do  m.ore  to  help  the  war  effort  by  perform- 
ing light  farm  work  than  in  any  other  way. 
Certainly  there  is  more  need  for  them  here 
than  anywhere  else. 

Every  day  brings  its  usual  quota  of  letters 
to  my  Washington  olnce  from  wives  and  de- 
pendents of  men  in  the  service.  Thesa  let- 
ters ask  me  many  questions  on  the  whole 
subject  of  allotments.  Many  folks  don't  even 
realize  they  are  eligible  to  receive  mor.ey 
from  the  Government  to  take  care  of  them 
while  their  sons  and  husbands  are  fighting 
for  Uncle  Sam.  Remember  this:  If  your  hus-- 
band  has  been  drafted  you  are  entitled  to 
at  least  $50  a  month.  If  you  have  a  child 
you  are  entitled  to  receive  $12  more  a  month 
and  $10  a  month  more  for  each  additional 
child.  If  ycu  are  a  mother  or  father,  de- 
pendent upon  your  soldier  or  sailor  son.  you 
hre  also  elglble  lor  allotment  money.  I  can 
he'p  you  get  this  mon^-y  If  ycu  have  en- 
countered any  difficulty  or  If  you  don't  know 
how  to  get  it.  Remtm.ber,  the  people  who 
are  employed  In  the  Government,  State  gov- 
ernment, Federal  Government,  are  your  serv- 
ants; your  tax  money  is  paying  their  salaries. 
I  feel  sure  the  majority  of  them  are  aware 
of  this  fact  and  that  they  will  give  you 
courteous  and  considerate  service. 

Ever  since  our  Constitution  was  written, 
people  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors  have 
found  security  and  comfort  under  Its  all -pro- 
tecting safeguards.  Our  American  Consti- 
tution, written  by  some  of  the  wUsest  men  In 
world  history,  guarantees  equal  Justice  to 
all  men  whether  they  be  Jew  or  gentile, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  white  or  colored.     AU 


men  have  the  same  dealre  for  freedom,  for 
sectirity,  lor  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Likewise,  under  our  Constitution.  aU  men 
have  been  assured  of  the  right  to  vote.  This 
is  the  greatest  weapon  they  can  jKjesibly  have 
against  tyranny  and  oppression.  This  match- 
less privilege  is  the  cornerstone  of  aU  Amer- 
ican freedom.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  as  long 
OS  free  men  and  women  are  permitted  to 
i-eglster  their  approval  or  protest  at  the  polls, 
we  will  be  guaranteed  otir  freedom  and  that 
freedom  wUl  be  perpetuated. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  certain 
barriers  placed  in  the  way  of  segments  of  our 
population  which  have  deprived  for  many 
years  millions  of  American  citizens  from  the 
jarivllege  of  voting.  I  refer  to  the  obnoxious 
poll  tax  which  is  to  this  day  in  effect  through- 
out several  States.  Although  having  to  pay 
a  poll  tax  does  not  appear  to  be  a  factor  in 
excluding  people  from  the  polls,  nevertheless 
it  keeps  countless  numbers  away  from  the 
ballot  box  because  of  their  Inability  to  pay 
this  tax.  In  the  South,  It  prevents  both  poor 
whites  and  colored  from  participating  In  the 
privilege  of  voting  which  the  Constitution 
pledges  to  every  American  citizen. 

I  say  to  you  that  It  Is  high  time  to  repeal 
all  poll-tax  laws.  It  Is  high  time  we  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  this  Is  America  and  every- 
body Is  entitled  to  equal  treatment  whether 
he  be  white  or  black  or  whether  he  embraces 
one  religion  or  another.  I  look  forward  to 
casting  my  vote  in  Congress  as  I  did  last 
year  for  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  when  it  comes 
before  the  House.  This  will  tend  to  abolish 
for  all  time  the  un-American  practice  of 
denying  some  folks  the  right  to  vote  while 
others  are  allowed  to  go  ahead  unhindered. 
I  welcome  the  chance  to  support  this  anti- 
poll-tax  bill.  I  know  my  friends  back  home 
will  Join  with  me  in  approving  this  action. 
I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  as 
time  goes  on. 

I,ets  get  back  to  the  subject  of  food  for 
victory  a  moment.  We  will  soon  be  face  to 
face  with  the  sjrlousness  of  food  rationinj 
and  with  a  real  lack  of  food  supply  on  the 
home  front.  Then,  the  hue  and  cry  will  be 
to  plant  victory  gardens  on  a  grander  scale 
than  ever  before.  Last  year  a  lot  ef  people 
planted  gardens  and  I  presume  they  are  con- 
suming many  vegetable  Items  which  they 
raised  in  the  summer.  I  suppose  the  little 
back  lot  garden  has  saved  more  than  one 
family  from  going  hungry,  particularly  If  they 
canned  and  preserved  some  of  the  produce 
from  it. 

At  any  rtte  it  is  safe  to  say  that  practically 
everyone  will  be  interested  in  home  cultiva- 
tion this  y3ar.  We  have  seen  Ju^t  enough  evi- 
dence of  threatened  shortages  and  we  don't 
want  to  be  the  unlucky  ones.  We  don't  want 
to  be  caught  short  next  winter  when  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds  will  probably  be  very 
scarce. 

So  let's  all  Interest  ourselves  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  victory  garden.  They're  simple 
enough  to  plant  and  to  keep  up  with  proper 
direction  and  a  little  albow  grease.  As  you 
probably  remember.  I  was  able  to  assist  many 
victory  gardeners  with  complete  Information 
last  year  and  the  year  before  that.  I  sent 
out  at  written  requests  several  thousand 
Victory  Garden  booklets.  These  were  found 
Invaluable  to  persons  interested  In  raising 
food  for  their  own  needs. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  I  will  send  to 
anybody  back  home  who  wUl  write  me  a 
copy  of  the  Victory  Garden  booklet  which, 
as  you  knew,  is  the  latest  and  best  informa- 
tion on  how  to  plant  and  raise  a  successful 
garden  plot.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  make 
these  available  to  groups  due  to  a  limited 
supply.  I  will,  however,  take  care  of  as  many 
Individual  requesU  as  possible.  Be  sure  to 
write  me  Immediately  so  you  may  be  assured 
of  this  splendid  data  on  victory  gardens. 
Remember  also  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  agricultural  data  contained  In  • 
thousand  other  bulletins.    There  will  bs  aa 
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Increased  demand  for  these  but  you  are  most 
welTomc  for  this  Irformatlon  on  general 
fprmlne.  livestock  and  all  sirta  of  crop  plan:- 
IhR  ai.d  raising.  My  onlv  desire  !s  to  sec  you 
folks  back  home  adequately  provirled  for  and 
equipped  with  the  knowledge  to  go  about 
raising  your  own  food  supply  durlnR  these 
days  of  urarclty.  Please  let  me  know  If  I 
cau  help  you. 


Establishment  of  a  Jewish  Army 


Ui'KNSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OK    MArVtAXD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Sprakrr,  on 
February  8,  1943,  there  appeared  a  full- 
page  adverLi.stnit'nt  in  the  New  York 
Time.s,  placed  by  the  Ccmmittee  for  a 
Jew  Lsh  Army  of  Stateless  and  Pale.stinian 
Jews,  of  which  I  have  the  privilepe  of 
bring  a  member.  This  ad  calls  for  ac- 
tion, not  pity,  toward  stopping  the  whole- 
sale .^laughter  of  the  Jewi.sh  people  in 
Europe.  I  am  in  total  agreement  with 
my  fellow  membt  rs  of  the  committee 
tliat  too  much  ha.-^  been  said  and  loo  little 
done. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  text  of  the  ad- 
vrrti.sement  so  that  it  may  become  part 
of  the  permanent  record; 

ACTION,  NOT  PITT,  CAN  SAVl  MILLIONS  NOW  — 
EXTINCTION  f>R  HOPB  f^R  THE  REMN.\Nrs  Or 
KVROPEAN  JEWRY  '  —  IT  IS  FOB  US  TO  GIVE  THS 
ANSWER 

Daily,  hourly,  the  greateRt  crime  of  all 
time  is  being  committed  A  defensele.ss  nnd 
innocent  people  is  being  sliughterod  In  a 
wholesale  mu.snacre  of  millions  What  is 
more  tragic — they  are  dying  for  no  reason 
or  purf>oso 

Tl.e  Jewish  people  In  Europe  Is  not  Just 
another  victim  In  the  array  of  other  peoples 
that  fell  prey  to  Httler's  apgrcsslon.  The 
Je'As  have  boon  sliip.od  out  not  to  be  con- 
quered, but  to  be  exterminated  To  tliein 
HiMer  hns  promised — and  l.s  brlnglnt; — death. 

It  Is  a  satanic  program  beyond  the  gra.sp 
cf  the  decent  human  mind  Yet  It  Is  belni< 
carried  out.  Already  2  COO  000  of  the  Jews 
In  German -occupied  Europe  have  been  mur- 
dered The  evidence  is  In  the  flies  of  our 
own  State  Dcpartnvnt 

The  Germans  dared  to  undertake  this  proc- 
ess of  annihilation  becau.se  the/  knew  that 
the  Jews  are  dffen.«oI».s.s;  that  the  Jews  are 
forgctti'ii  and  demerit  d  even  by  tlie  demo- 
cratic powers. 

The  Germans  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, liidcctrlrated  by  20  years  of  antl- 
Jewlsh  propaganda,  are  to  a  great  extent 
apathetic  and  InclifTerent  to  the  bufferings 
of  the  Jews.  They  believe  th.-it  for  crimes 
c  "m'ultteU  agair.^t  the  Jews  no  retaluitiou 
on  behalf  of  the  goveiiunents  cr  arnud  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  will  be  earned  out. 
They  know  that  tliere  Is  no  instrument  of 
power  and  force  on  this  earth  with  which 
the  Jews  can  fight  b:trk  to  aver;;e  their  dead 
and  E.ive  the  remaining  riillicms. 

Of  what  avail  are  the  statements  of  erym- 
pathy  and  pity  and  promises  of  p\:nlshment 
after  the  war?  Since  the  pt-rpetratwrs  of  these 
glau'.*hti^rs  are  to  be  punished  for  the  murders 
they  have  already  committed,  then  they  can 
lose  no  more  by  furtlier  murder 

Such  mere  statements  ol  sympathy  and 
pity   ure    to   tbe   Germana   proof   ih.u   their 


Jud'-'ment  of  democracy's  attitude  toward 
the  J'  ws  is  Ju-stifled.  and  In  their  criminal 
minds  thev  understand  them  as  ■"carle 
blanche*  to  go  on  with  the  8laut,hter. 

What  c:\n  hr  done? 

What  Is  ne'essary  is  to  Impress  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  governments  of  the  United 
Nations  have  decided  to  rhan-e  t'.ielr  present 
policy  of  pas-sive  syn.pathy  and  pity  to  one 
of  stern  and  lm.m.cd;aie  ccticn:  that  they 
consider  the  ces.eati'  n  cf  atrocities  ag:nnst 
the  Jews  are  nn  Immediate  aim  cf  their  mili- 
tary ar.J  political  rn?rations  Under  this 
premise  vigorous  United  Nations'  inttrven- 
tlon  to  save  European  Jewry  would  become  a 
matter  of  course.  Exactly  as  It  would  be  if  It 
were  American  or  British  civilians  who  we.e 
being  killed  1-  a  systematic  campa.mi  by  the 
Nazi.';,  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  those  greit 
democracies  would  be  utilized  to  find  an  im- 
mediate and  efTectlve  solution 

Th.^  ln,ti;i;ur;uion  of  .surh  a  new  policy  on 
l>eha!f  of  the  United  N:!tl"n.s  would  logically 
result  In  enabling  all  those  Jews  who  have 
managed  to  i.scape  the  European-German 
hell  'o  fif^ht  back  The  flr.st  dictate,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  immediate  approval  of  the 
demand  for  a  Jcwl.^h  army  of  the  stateless 
and  Palestinian  Jews — an  nrmy  3(K).noo  sircing. 

Suicide  squad.s  of  the  Jewish  army  would 
engage  in  desperate  command')  raid?  d<*ep 
Into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Jewi.sh  pilots 
would  bomb  German  cilifs  in  repri-al. 

A  Jcvki.'-h  army  would  Imply  a  call  to  arms 
Of  ail  stateless  Jews  livii-g  in  North  Aliica 
so  th  it  thty  may  participate  In  the  Imini- 
meiu  invu.-^ioii  of  the  European  continent 

A  Jewirh  army  would  lmra«-dintfly  pive  n 
decisive  moral  relief  to  the  agi  nized  Jews  cf 
Europe  Their  psyohnloKy  of  d-'spair  and 
helplessness  would  be  traiL-sfurmed  Into  one 
of  hope  for  revenue  and  survival.  A  Jewisli 
army  will  give  a  meaning  to  tlieir  sufferingi — 
to  their  death. 

They  will  then  realize  that  they  cease  being 
helpless  victims  and  boct>me  partnt  rs  in  tl.e 
global  struggle  for  a  better  world.  In  which 
their  survivors  will  live  In  freedom  and 
equality  as  all  other  human  beings. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  and  tlie  stateless 
Jew.s  Want  to  fight  •  •  •  a.s  Jews.  They 
want  to  prove  to  Hitler,  and  to  the  world, 
that  the  Jews  can  be  more  tlian  "the  perbe- 
cuted  people"  •  •  •  that  Jews  can  die  in 
other  ways  than  througli  niuid<.r.  They  want 
the  right  to  fl^ht  for  the  worlds  freedom, 
under  their  own  banner 

To  die.  If  needs  be.  but  to  die  fighting. 

Of  course,  these  arc  not  all  the  practical 
proposals  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  ccnceiving.  It  Is  unfair  to  a^k  for  a 
single  Solution  to  .such  a  disastrous  problem. 
What  we  must  realize  is  that  it  Is  our  duty 
not  to  resign  ourselve.s  to  the  Idea  that  our 
brains  are  powerless  to  find  any  solution; 
not  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  the 
forces  of  democracy  are  too  weak  to  enforce 
such  a  s  )lutlon 

Remember  when  a  few  thi^u.sand  British 
?o',d'.crs  were  put  in  chaln.s  by  the  Germans? 
How  swift  the  retaliation?  And  how  prac- 
tical 

The  Germans  chained  no  more  British  sol- 
diers 

Remember  when  a  tiny  town  in  Czccho- 
Blovakia  was  horribly  "punished"?  Hnw 
swITl  the  luin.cane  of  Wo^ld  Indignation 
thnt  answered 

There  have  been  no  more  l.lrtices 

Remember  when  small  and  enr;.-rl?d  Swe- 
den opposed  vleor(Misly  and  stubbornly  ti;e 
expulsion  of  Norwegian  Jews.  The  Germans 
ab.iidjned   their   plans 

The  Jews  ut  Norway  are  still  there. 

Tiv'  American  sense  of  Justice  ai  d  decency 
and  American  ingenuity  must  al.'-o  find  ways 
to  overpower  the  d'Hbolic.^i  p!;>n  to  extermi- 
nate the  Jewii^h  people  It  miiit  find  a  way 
now,  before  millions  more  perish. 

It  Is,  therefore,  our  primordial  demind 
th.ii    ttu   Uiler^uVerumeuLiU   comuiiiilou    ol 


miliUry  exuerts  be  appointed  with  the  task 
cf  elabcratlng  ways  ar.d  means  to  stop  the 
wholesa'e  s!aur.hter  of  the  Jews  In  Eurrpe. 
This  must  be  done  now.  before  th^  greatest 
homicidal  maniac  extends  his  policy  of  ex- 
termination to  other  peoples;  bcfoic  ho  d.ires 
Introducing  poison  gas  and  bacteriological 
warfare 

Remember  that  for  years  the  Germans  re- 
hearsed on  tlie  Jcw.i  what  tliey  laui  piac- 
tlced  on  other  peoples.  Tlierefore  we  have 
decided  to  launch  an  all-out  campaign  to 
save  European  Jewry  We  w.ll  spare  no  of- 
forts  and  have  no  rest  until  the  Americ.m 
public  will  be  luUy  mlorn^ed  ol  ilie  lac.s  and 
aroused  to  lt«  re.sponslbilities. 

We  l)elleve  In  the  overwhelming  power  of 
public  opinion  as  the  grcates',..  if  net  th.e  only, 
power  in  democracy  Governments  m  demo- 
cratlc  countries  like  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  cun  act  only  when  they  feei 
sure  that  they  are  backed  by  a  pi-weilul 
movement  ol  public  opinion  We  plead  witn 
everyone  to  help  and  to  cooperate  in  this 
sacred  camp;\!gn  we  have  launched.  Join  in 
this  flght.  write  to  your  Con^rressmen.  con- 
tribute to  our  work,  so  that  this  m.essage  may 
be  carried  to  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the 
United  8'ntts  as  is  being  done  in  Great 
Britain.  You  are  pa."t  of  the  collective  con- 
science of  America;  this  conscience  has  never 
been  found  wanting. 
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Air  Attack  on  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIA.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  H.  B  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  of  Gary,  Ind.: 

PtTBLIC  SHOULD  DFMAND  AIK  ATTACK  ON  CEHMANT 
B£    STABTED    AT    ONC¥ 

In  Tiie  Air  Otensive  Against  Germany  just 
off  the  pre?!«  Allan  A  Mlchte.  at  present  a 
roving  editor  f'^r  Renders  Digest,  gives  con- 
vincing prof)f  that  thl.^  war  can  be  won  from 
the  air  In  1043  If  the  proper  plans  are  made 
and  carried  out 

Does  It  make  any  difference  what  Mlchle 
think;?  Hasn't  thcie  been  Ichd  much  inter- 
ference by  civilians  in  military  affairs  and 
wouldn't  It  be  better  to  let  the  mllltarj-  run 
the  war? 

Yes.  we  think  It  dors  m..Tko  a  difference 
what  Mlchic  thinks  because  his  tliought  is 
the  result  of  the  facts  he  has  learned  about 
the  air  war  at  the  air  front  in  England. 
And  there  Is  still  no  reason  to  believe  mili- 
tary men  do  net  make  some  terrific  blunders. 

Mlchle  e.xplaliis  why  he  got  started  on  the 
line  of  thought  that  resulted  In  writing  his 
bock  He  was  sitting  in  the  home  of  Air 
Marshal  Harns  in  England  looking  into  a 
stcreoptlcan  machine  at  pictures  of  the  dam- 
age inflicted  on  Gtrmaii  cities  by  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  He  was  amazed  at  what  he  saw. 
Thore  before  his  eyes  was  the  ar.swer  to  the 
question;  Can  Gtrmany  be  d.^feated  from 
the  air? 

To  prove  his  point  Mlchle  presents  in  hla 
book  24  pages  of  official  phoUgrapiis  taiun 
by  the  Royal  Air  Force  rollowmg  bombing 
attacks  on  German  cities.  They  are  meieiy 
samples  of  thorsinds  of  such  picttires  but 
they  sliow  conclusively  ttiat  clues  cun  b« 
knocked  out  of  the  war. 


But  Michie  was  not  satisfied  so  he  con- 
tacted aU  the  leaders  of  the  British  and 
American  air  command  in  England  and  got 
their  views.  The  further  he  went  the  more 
convinced  he  became  that  the  Job  could  be 
done  and  ought  to  be  done. 

So  he  began  to  ask  why  the  all-out  air  cf- 
fen.<-lve  acalnst  Germany  has  not  been 
started  It  has  been  announced  several 
times  that  1  000-plane  raids  were  to  be 
started  ar.d  kept  up  until  Germany  sur- 
rendered but  only  3  have  ever  been  carried 
out 

Michie  discovered  the  airmen  wanted  to 
do  the  Job  but  they  have  never  been  fur- 
nished bombc-s  in  anything  like  the  re- 
quired number  When  the  three  raids  were 
niacie  every  i.vallable  bomber  was  pro.>.scd 
Into  use  even  tiiough  some  were  not  fit  for 
Buch  use. 

To  enable  the  combined  Royal  Air  Force- 
American  bomber  commands  to  bomb  Ger- 
many with  1  030  planes  whenever  the  weather 
permits  over  a  period  of  several  months  it 
Wduld  be  neces.'-ary  to  assemble  3.000  heavy 
bcmbers  and  be  prepared  to  make  good  a  loss 
of  €00  planes  a  month. 

Tiiat  is  a  large  order  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  is  not  able  to  handle  it  British  pro- 
duction of  4-motored  bombers  is  not  much 
over  200  a  month  and  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  supply  a  larcre  part  of  the  original 
bomber  force  and  make  good  most  of  tiie 
los-ses. 

But  what  of  It.  you  say?  If  we  can  win 
the  war  that  way  why  don't  we  get  started 
Without  a  day's  delay? 

That  is  where  we  get  Into  difficulties. 
Planes  are  needed  everywhere  and  there  aren't 
enouf^h  for  anywhere.  Indeed  it  Is  a  fact,  as 
any  military  nian  will  testify,  that  there  can 
never  be  enough  planes,  or  enough  of  any- 
thing, as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Every  com- 
ma:.dor  always  wants  more  th.in  he  has  of 
everything. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  bombers  Instead  of  being 
sent  to  England  to  beat  sense  into  the  Ger- 
mans are  dissipated  by  being  flown  to  a  dozen 
or  two  dozen  fronts  and  po;s:b!e  fronts.  Of 
ccur:e  they  arc  needed  on  every  front  but  it 
Just  stands  to  rca'-on  they  cannot  be  based 
In  E:^pland  if  they  are  sent  to  Ala-ka,  China. 
Guadalcanal.  New  Guinea,  Australia.  India. 
Iran.  Iraq.  Eritrea.  E;;ypt.  Tuni'^la.  Ru.ssia. 
Iceland.  Panama.  Hawaii,  and  other  Islands 
and  over  the  cci  ans. 

Our  production  of  four-motored  bombers 
Will  be  in  the  neighborhocxl  of  1.000  a  month 
sometime  this  year  according  to  Michie  and 
It  must  be  getting  clo^e  to  that  number  new, 
6o  there  Is  no  doubt  about  our  ability  U)  sup- 
ply the  planes  if  we  decide  the  war  can  t^ 
won  by  an  air  offensive  from  England 

It  is  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  war  to 
use  equipment  where  it  will  accomplish  the 
most  toward  victory  even  though  other 
fronts  are  weakened  by  this  concentration. 
We  have  the  bombers  but  they  must  be  sent 
to  England  and  kept  there  if  this  cCensive 
Is  to  be  started  and  kept  going. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  In  getting  it 
B'tartcd  He*  in  the  inflexibility  of  the  military 
mind  Generally  that  mind  has  been  taught 
to  Icck  upon  the  airplane  as  an  auxiliary  to 
ground  troops  and  to  the  Navy:  therefore  it 
is  very  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  that  the 
main  Job  of  knocking  out  Germany  can  tie 
accomplished  by  the  air  force  and  the  auxil- 
iary Job  of  occupying  the  country  then  left 
to  tlie  ground  troop.s. 

This  inflexibility  is  seen  In  the  continued 
use  of  our  bombers  now  based  in  England  as 
a  day  attacking  force.  Mlchle  says  the  Royal 
Air  Force  has  learned  conclusively  that  day 
bombing  won't  work;  the  cost  is  prohibitive. 
But  it  seem;s  to  make  no  dlfleience  to  us 
what  the  British  have  learned,  we  go  right 
ahead  doing  some  day  bombing  around'  the 
fringes  of  Germany  and  training  our  tiomber 
crews  in  day  bombing. 


Michie  says  the  Royal  Air  Force  command 
Is  flexible.  It  has  experimented  with  all  kinds 
of  bombing  and  fighting  and  has  learned  not 
only  the  right  tactics  but  how  to  build  the 
right  planes.  He  says  that  both  our  fighters 
and  bomljers  are  Inferior  to  the  British  ma- 
chines. British  bombers  have  been  built 
largely  for  night  bombing  because  it  has 
been  learned  from  experience  that  the  mort 
damage  to  the  enemy  can  be  done  then  at 
the  least  cost. 

Yet  despite  what  the  British  have  learned 
in  3' 2  years  of  fighting  and  bombing  experi- 
ence we  go  right  on  training  our  bomber 
crews  to  fly  in  daytime  and  building  bombers 
to  be  used  in  the  Pacific  instead  of  in  Europe. 

British  four-motored  tiombers  carry  up  to 
18.0C0  pounds  of  bombs  while  our  similar  ma- 
chines carry  about  a  third  as  much.  Further- 
more our  bombers  are  no  faster  than  the 
British.  Michie  says  our  big  bombers  were 
great  stuff  a  year  or  two  ago.  but  that  we  have 
lagged  in  developments,  while  both  Britain 
and  Germany  have  been  forging  ahead. 

Nevertheless  Michie  says  our  bombers  can 
be  adapted  to  night  use  and  our  bomber  crews 
can  be  trained  for  that  purpose.  It  will  be 
nccoss.;ry  to  train  them  in  England  and  if 
the  air  cHensive  is  to  start  this  year,  the 
training  ought  to  start  immediately. 

Here  is  a  problem  of  the  war  which  con- 
tinues to  bob  up  every  few  months,  and  every 
time  it  is  presented  the  evidence  accumulates 
to  indicate  we  are  losing  our  main  chance  to 
win  the  war  tills  year  and  to  save  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  lives. 

It  would  seem  that  only  a  demand  from  the 
American  people  can  open  the  military  mind 
to  a  test  of  this  tempting  way  to  win  the  war. 
If  it  were  merely  a  civilian  idea,  we  would 
he.'-itate  to  give  it  so  much  importance,  but 
Inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  fundamental  with 
both  our  own  bomber  command  and  that  of 
the  Rcyal  Air  Force,  we  think  it  is  worthy  of 
support. 

Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
the  German  defeat  in  Russia  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  terrific  destruction  that  Royal 
Air  Force  bombs  have  caused  in  Germany. 
The  productive  and  transportation  systems  of 
the  Reich  have  suffered  a  tremendous  blow. 
Now  we  have  the  chance  to  increase  that  blow 
to  the  point  that  German  production  and 
German  transportation  will  be  stopped. 

Tlien  the  German  Army  will  be  unable  to 
fight— indeed,  it  will  quit  long  before  that 
stage  is  reached  If  It  becomes  apparent  that 
the  complete  destruction  of  Germany  will 
result  unless  there  is  an  unconditional 
suneiider. 
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HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered last  night  before  a  fraternal  or- 
ganization composed  entirely  of  eAi- 
ployees  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  occasion  of  this  meeting  coincided 
with  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines 
as  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. I  was  happy  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  and  his  associates. 


My  address  follows: 

Mr,  Carroll.  General  Hines,  and  membera 
of  the  Craftsman  Club  of  the  Veteran*  Ad- 
ministration, at  the  outset  I  must  express 
the  hope  that  you  do  not  regard  my  title  a« 
too  ambitious.  I  have  chosen  the  subject. 
When  Peace  Comes,  in  order  that  many 
worth-while  topics  may  be  eliminated  from 
consideration  here  tonight  and  reserved  for 
other  days  and  other  speakers. 

With  my  restricted  subject,  there  will  t>e 
no  need  for  saying  those  things  which  come 
under  the  general  head  of  "flag  waving."  It 
can  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  all  appre- 
ciate the  contributions  of  the  men  in  our 
armed  services  ail  over  the  world,  that  we 
rejoice  In  their  victories  and  their  bravery 
under  fire,  that  we  have  undying  and  eternal 
faith  in  them  and  in  their  commanders,  and 
that  we  count  them  able  to  bring  us  through 
to  final  victory. 

Likewise,  we  can  tonight  pass  quickly  over 
these  efforts  which  look  to  the  writing  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace,  for  that  is  outside 
our  subject.  We  are  all  cognizant  of  the 
many  minds  now  turned  in  that  direction. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  someone  callinr 
us  to  our  two  great  tasks :  the  winning  of  the 
war  and  the  writing  of  the  peace.  There  is 
slight  chance  that  we  as  a  Nation,  or  that 
this  group,  comprising  servants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, can  forget  those  problems,  even  if 
we  fail  in  any  phase  of  tlieir  accomplish- 
ment. 

My  concern  is  that  we  may  focus  so  sharply 
on  these  major  tasks  as  to  exclude  other 
important  considerations — Just  as  it  Is  the 
concern  of  many  serious  students  that  we 
may  strive  so  mightily  to  achieve  our  pres- 
ent military  goals  that  we  may  again  win 
the  war  and  lose  the  peace.  We  fought  a 
generation  ago  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy;  and  then  entered  this  war  at  a 
time  when  democracy.  In  Europe  at  least,  had 
reached  its  lowest  ebb. 

Therefore,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion  to  regard  the 
war  as  on  its  way  toward  a  safe  conclusion. 
V  Hitler  were  to  win,  it  wou'  '  seem  that  1942 
was  his  year  to  do  it.  Time  now  runs  heavily 
on  our  side — time  and  a  glorious  Russian 
offensive.  If  aid  can  come  quickly  to  China, 
if  Africa  can  be  cleared  in  another  month,  if 
India  does  not  fall  apart  over  Gandhi,  then 
we  have  a  right  to  feel  confident  of  iMth 
the  war  and  the  peace  that  is  to  follow. 

My  interest  tonight  U  the  returning  vet- 
eran and  that  agency  of  the  Government 
that  will  serve  him.  You  men  have  allied 
your  lives  with  that  Institution.  You  have 
been  dealing  with  veterans  and  the  problems 
of  the  veteran  for  20  years,  and  your  distin- 
guished leader,  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines. 
has  tonight  completed  20  years  of  service 
as  head  of  the  Veterans  Bureau  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Veterans  Administration. 

1  pay  tribute  to  General  Hines!  How  any 
man  could  hold  the  same  high  adminis- 
trative position  In  this  city  of  bickering  and 
strife  for  20  years,  I  do  not  know. 

When  I  see  the  captains  and  the  kings  de- 
part, the  Eberstadts  and  the  Hendersons 
come  and  go.  then  I  know  that  20  years  as 
the  head  of  an  agency  that  deals  In  claims 
and  controversies  should  go  down  in  the 
record  books  linked  with  the  span  cf  ath- 
letic vigor  of  a  Bill  Tllden  or  the  mental 
tenacity  of  an  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

I  view  that  long  continuity  as  evidence  of 
his  administrative  ability  and  of  the  sound- 
ness and  honesty  of  his  actions  and  ideals. 
Incidentally,  it  is  a  tribute  to  those  of  you 
who  have  been  his  comrades  In  arms  during 
that  endeavor.  God  give  him  health  and 
Strength  for  the  greater  responsibilities  that 
may  yet  be  Lis. 

When  peace  comes,  what  will  be  his  task? 

What  will  toe  the  function  of  this  agency, 
the  Veterans  Administration?    What  will  be 
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lt«  future ■»  Every  man  In  prlval«  busiresa 
ha*  a  right  to  ask  that  of  the  Institution  cr 
lacVjry  or  agency  In  which  he  serves  Have 
ycu  asked  that  cf  your  public  employer? 
Have  you  asked  It  ol  yourself  and  then  tried 
to  answer  your  question  In  the  terms  of  your 
own  life  and  experience  Inside  this  Admin- 
istration?   If  you  have  not.  Unt  It  time? 

We  oucht  to  talk  about  thla  now.  before 
there  are  corapllcatlcns  After  the  war,  when 
peace  comts  our  duties  are  going  to  eet  all 
mixed  up  with  our  df  bta.  The  present  anxiety 
over  a  pay-tis-we-«?o  .ncome  tax  p^/.icy  Is 
only  a  tip-off  to  the  ferm^nu  that  will  be 
worklne  within  the  Congress  as  we  face  the 
ta*ks  of  reconstruction.  Wherever  we  turn, 
there  It  wU"  b^  a  sort  of  Face  on  the  Bar- 
room Floor."  1200  000.000  000  cf  national  debt. 
It  will  color  every  conversation.  It  will  affect 
legislation.  We  may  have  a  solemn  refer- 
endum on  what  we  will  do  with  It  or  abf  ut 
It  Before  that,  we  sh-ulcl  spend  a  little  time 
thlnkinj?  about  the  veteran  himself. 

Another  thir.^  vie  must  not  overlook  Is  the 
efff-:t  of  th.'it  debt  on  our  national  thinking. 
The  burden  of  taxation  will  have  been  too 
heavy  for  too  long  It  will  be  resting  on  sore 
backs  A  people  In  the  spiritual  upsurge  of 
war  are  willing  to  sacrifice  and  to  bear  their 
burdens  w.thout  jumbling  But  once  peace 
comes  and  the  badge  of  patriotism  i.s  erased 
from  their  sufferings,  they  lock  for  an  easing 
of  the  load  Mosi.  of  us  were  alive  when  the 
last  war  ended,  and  have  not  forgotten  those 
day"!. 

We  mlKht  as  well  expect  and  discount  It 
now;  economy  will  be  popular  after  the  war. 
Taxes  will  be  forced  down  Income  taxes  will 
be  lightened  arier  World  War  No  2.  as  they 
were  aft^-r  Wnrld  War  No.  1  The  same  rea- 
sons will  be  attractive:  "Free  this  money  lor 
private  enterprise;  turn  bu.siness  loo.'-e  to  re- 
build Itself  and  mhke  a  Job  for  the  veteran  ' 
As  a  stimulant  to  such  ideas  there  will  be 
the  beckon'ns?  cf  a  new  economic  world  New 
ln(!u-trlf«  will  ofTir  rich  prizfs  to  adventure 
money  Proces.s«'S  developed  by  the  necessity 
cf  war  will  be  available  for  the  commerce  of 
peace  Ther*-  will  be  Itght-metal  plants  and 
synthetic-rubber  factories.  Aviation  stocks 
Will  b.>om  American  flylni?  boats  will  com- 
pete with  American  merchant  vessels  for  the 
shipping  of  the  world  The  motor  Indus- 
try Will  whir  with  the  fabrication  of  the  new 
cars,  trucks,  busses,  and  a  Jeep  for  every 
farm.  We  will  be  busv.  and  every  commer- 
cial association  and  li  stiiution  will  clamor 
that  the  Congress  Hit  the  dead  hand  of 
oppre^slve  lavaticn  from  the  throat  of 
American  bu6ine.'S.'  Ycu  have  heard  that 
•ong  before.  You  will  hear  it  again,  and  in 
response  to  It  an  economy  wave  will  sweep 
through  every  governmental  activity. 

As  proof,  may  I  point  out  that  after  World 
War  No  1.  It  tuck  5  years  to  bring  this  Grv- 
ernnaent  to  a  point  where  a  real  program  for 
the  Investigation,  care  and  hospitalization 
of  veterans  could  get  rolling  We  need  not 
have  that  5-year  spread  again  We  have  a 
Veterans  Administration  organized  and  capa- 
ble of  anv  ex{ianslon  that  future  need.s  may 
require.  Now  la  the  time  to  plan  its  program. 
What  will  the  picture  be?  To  begin,  draw 
on  your  memories  or  your  Imaginations  to 
guide  ycu  as  y(-u  estimate  what  will  hi'ppen 
when  peac  comes  As  a  nation,  we  stand 
committed  to  an  oversejis  force  of  four  and 
tbrci-qviarters  millions  and  a  total  force 
that  Is  likely  to  run  a"  high  as  11  000  000 
You  must  take  these  huge  figures  and  project 
them  against  the  background  of  World  War 
fjo.  1 — against  an  A  E  F  that  numlKred 
only  2.000  000  and  an  armed  force  that 
totaled  four  and  three -quartera  millions. 
That  Is  ycur  first  clue. 

But  we  must  remember  that  in  dealing 
with  people,  our  problems  seem  always  to 
grow  In  geometric  rather  than  arithmetic 
proportion.    When  we  have  30  chUdrrn  In  a 


1-room  school,  a  lone  teacher  can  handle  the 
Job;  but  give  us  300  children  and  we  do  not 
merely  build  10  rooma  and  employ  10  teachers. 
We  must  then  have  a  superintendent  and  a 
principal  and  a  Janitor  and  a  football  coach. 
We  must  have  asfeembly  rooms  and  science 
halU  and  athletic  fields  and  field  housea. 
On  the  s'Udent  side,  we  have  a  schcol  paper, 
class  officers,  and  a  student  ccuncil.  and 
finally,  we  have  that  Intangible  and  highly 
Important  thing  call'^d  a  schi  ol  spirit.  TTiree 
and  three  makes  not  six  but  nine  when 
humans  are  Involved,  and  the  iclmlulatration 
of  veterans  affairs  is  no  excfpti.jn  to  th:s 
rule. 

S;>  our  first  problems  will  grow  out  of  the 
hasty  and  massed  demobilization  or  dis- 
charge of  several  million  veterans.  Johiiny 
will  come  marching  home  In  liumbcrs.  the 
like  of  which  we  can  hardly  visualize,  and 
almost  at  the  doorway  of  his  native  land, 
he  will  b  gin  the  ccntacts  with  veteran 
facilities  and  administration  that  will  recur 
and  remain  through  the  rest  of  hts  life. 

First  of  all.  he  will  need  and  want  a  Job. 
We  are  committed  to  the  effort  to  return  the 
veteran  to  the  Job  he  left  But  cun  we? 
He  has  gone  Into  the  armed  services  at  a 
period  of  peak  employment  He  is  likely  to 
return  to  an  .r.dustrlal  picture  that  will  be 
confused  by  the  cancellation  of  war  con- 
tracts and  by  plants  that  will  be  clo«ed  as 
they  are  retooled  and  redesigned  for  peace- 
time production  The  Job  may  be  gone;  and 
if  we  believe  what  the  small  business  com- 
mittees of  Congress  are  telling  us.  the  old 
employer  m.ay  .also  be  gone  This  nation- 
w.de  transition  from  military  to  civilian 
p.''  ductlon  c<')Uld  well  require  a  period  of 
several  months  and  possibly  a  year  with  the 
attendant  loss  of  employment  to  both  vet- 
erans and  nonveterans. 

A^ain  the  veteran  may  return  to  find  a 
new  competitor  for  the  Jcbs  that  are  opeii — 
the  girl  he  left  behind  him  She  ha,^  de- 
serted the  mulb^^rry  bush  th.it  he  tang  about 
as  he  left,  nnd  has  mnved  Into  the  swing 
.■^hlft  at  Lockhp^'d  8ht  is  driving  the  laun- 
dry wagon  that  he  used  to  drhe  Sunday's 
Wa.shli  gt(,n  p.ipers  rarried  an  ad  asking  for 
women  drivers  <in  retail  milk  delivery  trucks. 
Sawmills  of  the  S'-uihwe«;t  have  found  that 
women  can  do  certain  tasks  in  their  box 
factories  and  specialty  mills  better  than  men 
ever  could  Labor  unions  have  Admitted 
them  as  members,  and  there  they  have  ac- 
quired seniority  rights  In  expanding  Indus- 
tries. Johnny  DoughtK  y  wi'i  find  them  In 
the  .«;k!lUd  labor  market  when  ho  comes 
marching  home 

You  will  not  handle  n.s  much  of  this  as  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  will,  but 
It  will  complicate  your  problems 

So  much  for  the  veteran  who  returns  hale 
and  heartv  with  his  eye  on  a  Job.  Tlie  Vet- 
erans Administration,  however,  will  be  face- 
to-face  with  'hat  great  body  of  returning  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  who  are  di.scharued 
with  a  physical  Impairment.  Coiis.der  that 
problf'm  in  the  light  of  past  wary 

For  Instance.  Col  Leonard  P  Ayre>!.  in  his 
statistiral  summary  for  the  War  Department 
on  the  Fir.=  t  World  War.  had  this  to  say: 

■  Of  every  100  American  sold  ers  and  sailors 
who  tcKik  par*  in  the  war  with  Germany.  2 
were  killed  or  died  of  distase  during  tl^.e  pe- 
riod of  hcstUltle.s  In  the  Northern  Army 
during  the  Civil  War  the  number  was  about 
10  Among  the  other  great  nations  in  this 
war.  between  20  and  25  m  each  100  called  to 
the  colors  were  kilkd  or  died  " 

Tins  meant,  so  far  as  our  armed  forces  cf 
4  750  000  were  concerned,  that  we  lost  ap- 
proximately 130  000  then  In  the  service.  55  000 
by  battle  death  and  injury,  and  75.000  by 
disease  We  bad,  in  addition.  230.000  battle 
casualties 

Had  our  World  War  No,  1  deaths  been  on 
the  basis  of  those  of  cur  Cr.il  W.ir,  they  would 


have  approximated  650  000.  with  many  more 
casualties  resulting  only  In  wounds.  If  our 
casualties  had  been  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  great  nations  engaged  In  World  War 
No  1.  th'y  would  have  approximated  from 
800.000  to  1  000,000  dead,  with  a  correspond- 
ing incre^e  ui  wcunded 

We  were  fortunate  In  that  war  In  having 
undefended  coasts  on  which  to  debark  our 
trocps.  and  in  having  a  stabilized  battle  line 
from  which  to  launch  our  offensives.  Had  we 
had  to  fight  for  our  landings  against  enemy- 
held  shotes,  our  casualties  woud  undoubt- 
edly have  been  far  greater  than  we  experi- 
enced 

I  do  net  claim  to  be  the  possessor  cf  spe- 
cial Inside  information,  but  I  think  that  most 
cf  us  t)er.eve  that  the  historic  meeting  In 
Africa  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  and  their  technical  ad- 
v;ser8  will  result  in  an  all-out  offensive  actlcn 
of  great  magnitude  and  terrific  force  against 
the  Axis  forces  In  Europe  at  some  time  during 
this  year  of  Oui  Lord  1943  There  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  heavy  blows  we 
will  then  deal  against  our  enemy  will  bring 
the  end  of  the  war  much  closer  to  the  un- 
conditional surrender  we  are  all  determined 
upon  winning. 

But  we  cannot  attain  this  hard  conquest 
without  paying  the  price  It  will  e:tact  ^^'hat 
this  price  may  be  can  be  only  surmised,  but 
we  know  It  will  be  a  heavy  one — heavy  In 
money,  material,  and  men.  Victories  won  on 
the  field  of  battle  are  always  costly,  but  on 
the  extended  scale  which  we  must  anticipate 
In  order  to  win  with  the  least  sacrifice  of 
time  they  will  t>e  accompanied  by  heavy  cas- 
ualties. 

How  can  we  estimate  this  price  we  must 
pay  for  victory? 

We  know  that  casualties  on  the  Russian 
front  have  been  extremely  heavy.  German 
casualtle  have  been  estimated  to  be  In  ex- 
cess of  4.000.000.  while  the  Russian  casualties 
have  been  eillmated  as  exceeding  that  num- 
ber. Regardless  of  their  accuracy,  and  as- 
suming that  these  figures  only  apprrxlmato 
the  losses  Involved,  they  illustrate  clearly  how 
great  the  casualties  may  be  when  huge  armies 
get  down  to  actual  fighting  with  the  deadly 
modern  weapons  of  war. 

I  would  think  that  no  man  could  make  an 
accurate  estimate  of  what  our  losses  may  be 
in  Europe  and  Africa,  as  no  one  can  surely 
predict  the  course  of  the  various  land  cam- 
paigns which  lie  ahead  of  us  But  of  this  I 
feel  ab.'Glutely  sure.  If  we  are  to  win  this 
war  by  actual  fighting,  we  must  expect  the 
largest  casualty  lists  in  our  military  history. 
I  hope  that  they  may  be  not  nearly  as  great 
as  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Russians  and  the 
Germans.  But  we  know  that  they  will  be 
very  great— and  that  they  will  bear  some 
proper  relation  to  the  millions  of  our  men 
who  win  compose  the  huge  armies  which  we 
are  training,  arming,  and  transporting  over- 
seas for  the  reconquest  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent. 

The  losses  I  have  referred  to  have  to  do 
with  our  prospective  European  and  African 
campaigns  But  we  should  not  forget  that 
we  must  anticipate  sea  losses  as  well,  in  the 
transport  of  supplies,  and  to  sti«:t:'.ln  the  life 
lines  of  the  fighting  forces  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  of  the  civilian  populaticn  overseas. 

To  the^e  must  be  added  the  prospective 
losses  of  great  magnitude  which  may  result 
when,  with  Hitler  conquered,  we  turn  all-cut 
against  the  Japs,  and  destroy  forever  that 
fanatical  nation's  mihtary  power.  No  one 
can  calculate  what  the  price  in  casualties 
may  be  befrre  the  conquest  of  the  vast  Nip- 
ponese Empire,  but  all  of  us  realize  that  it 
may   be  very  great.     The  Chinese   military 

Ios.«cs  against  that  enemy  new  run  Into  mil- 
lions while  their  civilian  losses  and  refueeee 
are  almost  astronomical  In  number  Aeainst 
the  Japanese  our  slogan  wlU  be  "uncondi- 


tional surrender."  and   wc  will   pursue   that 
Objective  relentlessly  until  It  Is  attained. 

What  must  our  planning  for  that  type  of 
warfare  include?  On  the  basis  of  World 
War  No.  1  experience  an  armed  force  of 
11.000.000  In  World  War  No.  2  will  produce 
1.000.000  veterans  eligible  to  compensation 
for  service-connected  disabilities.  From  the 
standpoint  cf  hospitalization  alone  we  face 
a  tremendous  task.  We  know  now  that  24 
years  after  World  War  No.  1  a  total  of  100,000 
hospital  beds  has  been  deemed  essential  ade- 
quately to  serve  veterans  of  that  war.  and  It 
Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  If  the  .same  con- 
sideration Is  given  veterans  of  World  War 
No  2,  hospital  facilities  will  have  to  be  tripled 
to  accommodate  all  veterans  eligible  to  hos- 
pitalization, even  taking  Into  consideration 
the  dlmlnls^hlng  rate  from  World  War  No.  1. 

Not  only  will  the  Veterans  Administration 
handle  the  problem  of  the  million  who  will 
be  entitled  to  nmpen.'^atlon  and  perhaps  the 
quarter  of  a  million  who  may  need  some 
form  of  hospit.-lizatlon,  but  It  must  handle 
through  some  sort  of  a  contact  force  the  mil- 
lions who  will  com.e  streaming  Into  veteran 
facilities  in  search  of  authentic  and  un- 
6clfl-=h  Information.  The  veteran  will  want 
to  know  about  benefits  and  pen<-lons.  He  will 
want  to  know  abcut  his  Insurance  and  how 
It  may  be  ccnveited.  Increa.?^,  reduced,  or 
amended  He  may  have  chances  In  the  bene- 
ficiary. On  all  these  questions  he  mu.^t  go 
to  the  Administration  that  has  been  doing 
this  work  for  20  years  and  has  within  Its 
ranks  the  people  who  understand  hew  best 
to  make  the  situation  simple  pnd  accept- 
able. 

Look  again  at  the  Insurance  problem  On 
last  Saturday.  February  27.  1943.  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  had  received  7.352  500 
applications  for  $46.605  013.609  of  insurance. 
The  average  policy  was  for  $6,6C0.  a  sum 
vastly  larger  than  the  average  policy  pur- 
chased from  life-insurance  companies  doing 
a  private  business.  All  this  has  been  handled 
In  2  years  and  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
speed  with  which  these  policies  have  been 
Bold,  we  know  that  there  mu'-t  bo  thousand.s 
of  corrections  to  make,  millions  of  policy 
forms  to  be  explained  and  an  unending  pro- 
cession cf  changes  of  address  and  detailed  cor- 
respondence which  will  tax  the  facilities  and 
many  tim.rs  the  patience  of  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Let  me  return  again  to  the  employment 
phase.  I  have  said  that  employment  oERces 
will  be  swamped  with  the  stream  of  dis- 
charged ar.d  demobilized  eervlcemen.  Tills 
Is  a  problem  that  the  Congress  and  the 
country  must  face  and  must  meet,  at  least 
partially,  by  m  asures  advocated  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  F'oreign  Wars  and  other  veteran 
groups  and  which  Involve  these  five  points: 
1  An  orderly  systematic  plan  of  demobili- 
eatlon  after  the  termination  of  the  war;  re- 
leasing personnel  cf  the  armed  foices  In  ac- 
cordance with  ability  of  government  and  pri- 
vate industry  to  absorb  them. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  pay,  within  reasona- 
ble limitations,  of  all  discharged  persemnel 
lor  a  period  of  6  months  after  discharge  to 
bridge  the  gap  of  adjustment  from  military 
to  civilian  life 

3  Enforcement  cf  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Service  and  Training  Act  which  re- 
quire employers  to  reinstate  military  per- 
sonnel to  their  former  Jobs. 

4.  Strengthen  veteran  preference  laws  of 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  and  extend 
veteran  preference  to  all  positions  where 
Federal  or  State  funds  are  used  In  whole  or 
In  part. 

6.  Government  financial  assistance  to  in- 
dustries converting  from  ral!it?ry  to  civilian 
production   to  speed   the  transition. 

Finally,  there  remains  at  least  one  gap  In 
the  program  which  will  need  to  be  plugged. 
It  may  be  one  among  many,  but  surely  It  Is 
one  of   the  most  Important.     We  may  give 


employment  opportunities  to  the  veteran 
who  can  return  to  his  old  Job.  We  may  per- 
suade women  to  relinquish  their  wartime 
tasks  and  return  to  the  types  of  work  and  to 
the  homes  from  which  they  emerged.  We 
may  give  Insurance  advice  and  service  to  all 
who  apply.  We  may  make  adequate  provi- 
sions for  hospitalization  and  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  service-connected  dis- 
ability, but  the  Job  Is  not  done. 

Tliere  remains  In  any  adequate  handling 
of  the  veteran  problem  the  task  of  a  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  program.  It 
will  take  on  unprecedented  size.  After  World 
War  No.  1.  the  veteran  facilities  received 
197.000  applications  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  of  these  who  applied  130,000 
were  completely  and  fully  trained.  Tliis 
time,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  length 
of  the  war  and  the  dlfReulty  of  landing  on 
European  shores,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion easily  faces  a  total  of  a  half  million 
applications  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Surely  In  that  we  will  do  ourselves  an  Injus- 
tice if  we  do  not  rely  upon  and  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  the  experience  which 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  gathered  In 
the  past  20  years 

We  need  at  all  times  to  bear  In  mind  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  American  Legion 
at  its  twenty-fourth  annual  national  con- 
vention approving  the  principle  of  the  Voor- 
his  bill  (H  J  Res.  291  o:  the  77th  Cong.,  and 
H.  J.  Res.  36  of  the  78th  Cong  1 .  which  Is 
now  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor. 
In  it.  Mr.  Voorhis,  one  of  the  most  liberal, 
intelligent,  and  upright  Members  of  the 
House,  proposes  the  establlshm.ent  of  the 
National  Comml  on  for  Post-War  Recon- 
struction He  has  followed  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  American  Legion  and  made 
provision  for  three  veterans  on  the  Commis- 
sion, which  shaU  have  for  its  purpose  "the 
development  of  a  practical  program  for  the 
continuous  full  employment  of  ail  Americans 
able  and  willing  to  work,"  a  goal  which  would 
greatly  simplify  the  problems  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  I  commend  the  Voor- 
his resolution  to  your  study  and  thought. 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  Insert  into 
this  discussion  some  Ideas  of  my  own  that 
may  or  may  not  have  any  relationship  to 
your  administration.  There  appeared  in  Har- 
per'fe  Magazine  for  July  1942  an  article  dealing 
with  the  future  political  power  of  the  Army. 
What  will  these  veterans  do.  these  11.000,000 
men  when  they  come  back  to  their  privilege 
and  responsibility  as  citizens?  What  will  be 
their  Ideas  and  Ideals,  their  alms  and  their 
aspirations  toward  the  future  of  the  America 
for  which  they  have  hazarded  their  lives? 

We  have  been  striving  to  make  America  the 
arsenal  of  democracy.  Each  month  we  look 
at  production  figures  and  from  them,  we 
know  that  America  is  turning  out  guns,  tanks, 
planes,  ships,  trucks,  Jeeps,  and  every  in- 
strument of  war  In  unbelievable  numbers. 
We  know  that  the  great  Industrial  power  of 
America  has  been  thrown  In  behind  the  Rus- 
sians, Just  as  we  hope  It  will  soon  come  to 
the  further  aid  of  the  Chinese.  We  are 
proud  of  our  arsenal. 

But  It  Is  one  thing  to  be  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  and  something  else  to  be  the  ex- 
ample of  democracy.  These  boys  who  return 
to  their  tasks  or  to  their  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  may  constitute  a  future 
political  power.  Left  to  themselves  without 
a  government  that  see-is  to  appreciate  their 
sacrifices  and  their  endurances,  they  could 
quickly  drift  into  an  army  of  discontent  that 
Ir  Its  final  analysis  would  be  neither  helpful 
to  them  nor  to  the  Government  they  have 
protected.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  responsibility 
of  every  branch  of  the  American  Government 
to  Join  with  you  who  are  In  the  front  lines 
to  see  that  the  handling  of  this  veteran 
problem  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  America 
and  the  continuation  of  Its  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 


Let  me  Illustrate  what  is  In  my  mind. 
Within  the  past  lew  days  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  have  passed 
what  Is  known  as  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
Act.  In  this  legislation  the  Congress  ex- 
presses Its  Intent  to  use  that  great  body  of 
water  held  back  by  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
not  only  that  It  may  be  harnessed  for  the 
development  of  electrical  energies  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  great  Industrial  projects  but 
also  so  that  It  may  b?  poured  out  across  a 
million  acres  cf  land  to  help  make  100,000 
hemes  for  men  who  will  be  returning  from 
the  war. 

We  must  never  forget  the  story  of  the 
American  frontier — how  It  stood  there,  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  fertile  land,  waiting  to  re- 
ceive the  energies  of  the  restless  souls  In 
pievious  generations.  It  mattered  little 
whether  a  man  liked  his  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  a  factory,  because  if  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  wage  or  his  working  con- 
ditions, he  could  go  to  the  prairies  of  the 
V/cst.  and  in  a  sod  shanty  or  log  cabin  find  a 
habitation  for  his  family  and  an  opportunity 
for  his  children.  The  frontier  as  we  have 
known  It  In  America  has  passed.  We  have 
driven  the  buffalo  from  the  great  plains  and 
have  absorbed  these  areas  into  our  farm 
lands.  Where  now  can  the  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied turn? 

If  they  must  remain  within  the  confines  of 
cities,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  fac- 
tories where  they  have  sought  and  not  found 
that  American  equality  for  which  they  have 
fought,  then  they  may  develop  into  a  political 
force  that  could  imperii  some  of  the  institu- 
tions which  have  grown  and  prospered  while 
they  have  been  in  service.  But  If  there  still 
remains  In  this  country  an  avenue  of  escape. 
If  there  still  remains  a  competitor  for  the 
services  of  men  In  the  great  out-of-doors. 
If  there  exists  under  these  great  projects  that 
we  have  been  developing,  an  opportunity  for 
the  returning  soldier,  then  we  will  have  dem- 
onstrated the  final  blessings  of  a  true 
democracy. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  there  was 
an  exhibit  built  on  prophesy  and  called  The 
Industrial  West.  It  was  designed  to  show 
how.  with  the  development  of  water  power, 
great  communities  could  be  built  up  at  Grand 
Coulee,  at  Bonneville,  at  Boulder  Dam.  and 
at  dozens  of  other  sources  of  cheap  electrical 
power.  The  war  has  rushed  us  closer  to  that 
goal.  We  have  for  the  first  time  begun  the 
development  of  Industries  based  upon  our 
light  metals — alumlnvmi,  magnesium,  and 
a  host  of  others.  We  have  now  started  syn- 
thetic-rubber plants  to  free  ourselves  from 
dependence  on  far-away  sources  of  a  raw  ma- 
terial so  essential  to  an  America  that  rolls 
on  wheels.  We  have  spotted  the  west  coast 
with  factories  producing  giant  planes  that 
can  bring  America  Into  a  completely  new 
eminence  In  the  romance  of  world  commerce. 

I  need  not  call  the  roll  of  technological 
and  Industrial  advance,  nor  do  I  need  to  re- 
peat the  history  of  these  great  water-power 
projects  that  are  so  closely  keyed  to  our 
mineral  and  metal  advances.  I  only  hope  to 
suggest  that  part  of  the  treatment  of  the 
veteran  Is  to  minister  to  his  physical  Infirm- 
ities, but  that  Is  only  part.  On  us  all  there 
remains  a  responsibility  to  bring  him  back 
Into  a  civilian  life  that  can  challenge  hla 
Imagination,  utilize  his  energies,  and  permit 
him  to  preserve  at  home  that  democracy 
which  he  is  so  succeasfully  defending  on 
foreign  shores. 

The  Veterans  Administration  In  this  en- 
deavor will  be  the  most  Important  contact 
in  this  whole  program,  and  so  to  General 
Hlnes  and  those  of  you  who  serve  with  him. 
I  give  you  the  slogan  ol  Ulysses  that  you  may 
carry  It  with  you  Into  your  greatly  expanded 
tasks  and  opportunities — that  slogan  which 
presses  us  unceasingly  forward  and  bids  each 
of  us  "To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  net  to 
yield." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

IN  TKB  HOUSE  OP  B£PP.ESE>rrA TlVfcS 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  PAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  txV:ad  my  remarks  in  the  Reccrd,  I 
Include  therein  the  Rainbow  Divi.sioa 
veterans'  tribute  to  G-n.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  on  Washington's  Birthday.  Feb- 
ruary 22.  im.  over  the  National  Broad- 
ca.stin?  System. 

Through  an  unavoidable  ocrarrence 
the  broadca.>t  was  not  sent  over  the  New 
York  networic.      It  foUows: 

©fTKINO  ltEMM»K3  BT  MAI    WOODALL  GRTTSt    TfM- 

M!:r  c(jmma.nd:no  OFrT~tH.  one  Ht  mi-'RED  and 

Btr.T.y  TEir.TH  TKENCH  VORTAB  Bi^TTTRT.  rOKTT- 
•C'OMD  DIVISION.  AND  NOW  SIRVINO  WTTH 
CHEMICAL  W^RIA.IE  saiVlCE,  AKMT  Or  THB 
CJCrTED  STATT.8 

Raiiibcw  D.v.ston  veterans  and  friends,  once 
more.  throU;;h  the  genercsity  of  the  National 
BroadcaatUrg  Co..  this  ennual  broadcast  of 
th»  Rainbow  Dlv.«lon  Veierans  Assoclat'.on  Is 
on  the  air  to  comjiemorate  the  twenty-filth 
anniversary  of  our  first  entrance  into  the 
front-i;ne  trenches  In  Prance  during  the  great 
World  War 

This  Is  the  second  anniversary  broadcast 
■Ince  Pearl  Harbor  and  today  you  wUl  find  a 
great  mr.ny  Ra'nbow  veterans  bncli  In  the 
armed  forces  again  giving  their  best  efforta 
ai.d  e;:perience  to  their  country 

These  veterans.  h(?adad  by  our  great  and 
courageous  leader,  Gen.  Douglas  Ma- Arthur. 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  by  name  on  this 
prog.anj,  but  a  typical  example  of  tl.e  efli-rt 
and  *p.rlt  of  the  vet'jrans  oi  the  whole  divi- 
sion Is  portrayed  by  the  One  Hundred  and 
Beventeenth  Trench  M  irtar  Battery,  of  Mary- 
lan'1 

This  battery,  all  volunteers.  95  percent  of 
^•hcm  were  undor  22  yc.irf  of  ag^.  won  the 
respect  of  their  comrades  m  the  division  dur- 
ing the  la.st  w:ir,  receiving  citations,  com- 
mend itlo::s.  and  decorations,  has  also  'aKen 
this  war  in  their  stride 

Many  of  thvm.  lnrlud:r.^  that  flne  officer 
and  solder,  our  flrst  fca'tery  commander,  Col. 
Robert  J  GUI.  are  a  aln  In  service,  and  the 
others  almcst  t^)  .i  man  are  engaged  In  FOme 
form  of  war  wcrK.  bU  willing  and  eng^r  to  go 
all  out  In  their  eff  ^rt  to  save  tho?e  principles 
thev  f  n  p  fou^'h*     ''  ginrlrusly  tn  prp«cr.f 

Your  next  speaker,  the  Honorable  Jame«>  H 
Fat.  needs  no  Introducion  In  RalTib<jw 
circles;  a  private  in  tho  tamons  Oi;e  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty. nrth  Inlaniry  Regiment,  bet- 
ter kncwTi  as  the  Slxty-n'nth  — tnt-  tirhfing 
Blxty-nlnth— with  an  enviable  record  as  a 
si.ldier  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  be  I'M  a 
leg  In  th"  Ba*t!e  of  the  Argonne  F  re5t. 
Jimmy  Is  still  fighting.  At  the  present  time 
he  reprfeson'.s  the  B.xteenth  District  of  New 
York  City  in  Congress.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  Congrt  ssman  Fat,  who 
will    speak    from    New    York. 

remakks  bt  coNcarssMAM  james  h    fat 

In  his  radio  address  on  the  evening  of  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  tr.f  Pre.s.dont  outln  ed  per- 
haps more  graptilcnlly  th.in  ever  before  the 
extent  of  the  war  In  which  we  are  enKaftcl, 
and  so  by  suggestion  Indicated  what  our  in- 
evitable vlct')ry  will  inevitably  cost  in  Ameri- 
can lives.  At  abotjt  the  same  time  Secre- 
tary Stlmson  warned  us  that  tne  news  from 
Tunisia  may  f^e  h:'fl  ^^-»''  rf  it  is  j;ood.  In 
the   middle   of   last    wtcli   distressing   news 


came  from  Tunisia,  although,  thank  Heaven. 
cur  reverses  ■e<^ni  to  have  be^n  less  critical 
than  we  feared 

Thus,  m  1&43.  we  have  had  a  grave  pre.ude 
to  the  now  tXiiditionai  yearly  tribute  Uj  r-^e 
Rau.'ocw  Diviaioo.  Bui  ihat  makes  oux 
inbU'.^  tonight  all  the  more  apprf^  priaie.  la 
these  perilous  times  it  is  good  to  reflect  upon 
the  new  hcpe  »h:ch  the  R.anbow  Division 
Injected  li.'.o  the  s^-noud  situa'.ion  in  »hicn 
the  democracies  four.d  them'^'^lves  in  I'JlS  It 
Is  good  to  recall  tiie  symb<jl:c  ?;t;r4;ricar.ce  of 
that  truly  great  aggregation  w.^iich  aji.ce;.- 
trated  the  fii^hti:.^  s.^iru  cf  ail  of  our  48 
States  Into  a  single  unit  In  the  scimtngiy 
Impossible  path  to  vicUjry  in  the  Argonne 
Forest 

It  Is  Inspiring  to  knew  that  the  symbolism 
In  the  honored  n;.nie  of  tlie  tUinbow  Divi- 
sion is  even  more  profoundly  meaningful  to- 
day, when  the  flghtlDg  spirit  of  all  of  our 
8  ates  Is  deployed  on  every  continent  and  In 
every  sea 

The  figurative  rainbow  which  the  patriot- 
ism cf  our  48  States  ar^-hed  over  the  Atlantic 
In  1918  now  encircUs  the  globe  and  again  Is 
deaiined  to  play  a  vital  part  tn  turning  de- 
fense into  cffense  and  cJTense  into  triumph. 
The  Rainbow  Divlelr.n.  the  name  as  well  as 
the  fighting  aggregation  lUtlf.  was  the  crea- 
tion of  one  cf  the  great  military  t.gures  of  this 
hour,  cur  own  Oen  Douglas  MacArthur.  to 
whom  we  pay  heartfelt  tr.buie  tonight.  A 
leader  In  uhse  own  ch-'racer  and  persi^na!- 
Ity  Is  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  celebrated 
military  unit  ahkh  he  brought  into  being. 
We  may  s^y  this  In  all  sincerity,  not  alone  be- 
causf?  of  his  sfjld'.er'y  qualities,  but  also  be- 
cause wherever  he  goe-.  wherever  he  is  at  this 
moment,  he  carri<«  with  him  the  deep-rooted 
confldenre  of  all  who  contributed  their  sons 
and  their  colrra  to  the  Rainbow  Division  25 
years  ago.  We  cannot  even  attempt  this  eve- 
ning to  call  the  roll  of  the  erf^at  sons  of  thla 
division.  But.  as  a  New  Yorke',  I  mu.'^t  men- 
tion at  least  one.  The  late  M<tJ  Gen  A!ex- 
and<?r  E.  Anderson,  who  foiit»ht  with  Mac- 
Arthur  In  the  First  W  rid  War,  who  com- 
manded the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  of  New 
York  up  to  the  opei.ing  of  th.s  wnr.  and  who 
died  only  a  few  u.onths  h.'.i  in  Hue  of  duty 
as  comr.^r.nder  <  f  th>'  Fui;hty-sixth  Division, 
jjasElng  awuy  with  one  ho,>€  and  aspiration  In 
his  heart,  that  once  more  he  might  have  the 
prlvile<:e  f<f  leadirig  a  unit  undtr  MacArtiiur's 
command.  Great  memories  are  ev,olced  by 
this  evning  8  tr.buie,  but  nut  nieiurrus 
alone  Greater  than  our  memories  is  the 
reassuring  fact  that  th'»  spirit  of  the  Rali;bow 
Division  IS  alive,  in  action,  on  the  march, 
throui;hout  the  world  at  this  very  hour 

I  have  the  h<jncr  of  introducing  a  fcrmer 
Judjje  advocate  of  the  Rainbow  Dui.vtcn  who 
Ls  now  CC'  rcAnator  fi  r  the  Inter- Amencim 
Defence  Board.  The  next  vof^  ycu  »ill  hnu' 
*ill  be  th.it  of  MaJ  Cien,  Blanton  Wiuahlp. 
United  States  Army  (rettred),  from 
Wa-'iungton. 

KZMAXKS    bt     MAJ      CTS     BT.ANTON    WTMSHTF 

Conuatlc^.  there  is  n  j  Forty-second  D  vision 
today,  as  exp:  "ssed  during  the  Firj-l  World 
War  by  tlie  wiecilon  from  d Uereut  parts  of 
the  country  c'  special  units  to  compose  a 
division  that  will  represent  the  thctight  and 
sp.rit  of  the  dl.Terent  sectU)ns  so  represented, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  seivcd 
In  the  Forty-SCO  nd  Division  fcattered 
throughout  ou  ;  rniies  thut  are  now  fighting 
in  different  pt  rts  of  the  world.  And  there 
are  thou.-ai.ds  mf)re  cf  the  sons  of  members 
of  the  Rainbow  Divl.«ion  that  foupht  so  v;  1- 
lantly  and  elle; lively  In  the  Rieat  World  W..r 
who  are  n>,w  l:i  tl.ia  even  grc  uter  World  Wiir. 
That  spirit.  I  .im  sure,  is  nuw  carrU-d  by  all 
(  r  thi.;.«  reprei-entalivcs  of  the  cid  Raiubi  w 
D.V:i>lon  M«ic\rihur.  whose  energy,  ccuiage, 
and  brilliant  mind,  wnpled  with  the  deep- 
est study  of  military  tubjects.  wluth  has  con- 
sumed practlct.Ily  all  of  his  time,  I  know,  for 
Uie  past  manj    years,  stands  at  the  head  of 


an  array  today  that  carries  with  it  the  spirit 
of  the  old  P-a;nbow  D. virion.  His  quality  of 
leadership,  ccmbiced  with  ail  of  h:s  other 
capabUities,  his  facility  In  atUactlng  the  de- 
votion and  admiration  of  his  men  and  hla 
combative  sp.rit  wiIl,  we  be'.leve.  lead  hlra 
Into  many  victories  In  the  great  field  In  which 
he  U  now  pliying  such  a  large  part. 

Loot  at  what  Summerall  has  been  doing 
emce  his  retirement  as  Chief  of  Staff,  and  we 
can  well  marvel  at  his  acCLmplUhmenta  In 
carrying  on  the  traditions  of  The  Citadel  of 
South  Carolina,  which  run  gloriously  back 
for  many  years  and  which  expressed  thera- 
aelves  la  the  leadership  cf  \ta  graduates  on 
many  C  Ids  cf  battle  He  is  a  hard  and  cb- 
Jectlve  truiner  of  men.  a  man  of  w  nde.'fiU 
energy,  deep  study,  and  determination  that 
will  not  countenance  obstruction  to  his  plans. 
He  has  added  in  numbers,  equipment,  and  in 
every  way  to  the  extensu  n  and  ronndirg 
out  of  an  Inatltutlon  already  steeped  la 
traditions  and  spirit  that  will  ca.-ry  cut 
through  the  streii  and  strain  of  campaigns 
and  battles  that  these  your  g  men  will  hava 
to  meet  In  the  war  that  we  are  fighting  today. 

Comrades,  let  us  not  forget  on  this  occa- 
sion the  great  French  leader.  General  C.-u- 
raud.  the  great  friend  and  admirer  of  cur 
division,  who  went  to  America  to  visit  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  the  elements  of 
that  division  I  put  him  on  the  ship  at 
Le  Havre,  when  he  turned  his  face  toward 
America,  and  then  heard  from  him  on  his 
return  his  impressions  of  our  country.  He 
was  a  great  soldier,  built  in  heroic  mold,  and 
wholly  devoted  to  the  service  cf  his  country. 
His  spirit  and  that  of  the  other  Frenchmen 
With  whom  we  fought  wlU  march  with  that 
of  our  old  division  and  Its  descendants  now 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  furnish  an  Inspira- 
tion to  the  French  who  are  now  fighting  with 
us.  and  a  lively  attraction  for  those  others 
who  are  planning  to  throw  their  fully  ex- 
tended support  against  the  hated  enemy  of 
mankind  and  of  all  the  natural  Instincts  of 
the   world   in   which   we   wi«.h    to    live.      Tinie 

Will  not  permit  caJllrg  the  roll  of  those  of  the 
Forty-second  Division  who  have  given  splen- 
did accounts  of  themsel-.es  in  the  field  of 
battle  and  In  their  n-any  pursuits  of  iiio. 
The  spirit  of  the  Rainbow  Division  must  not 
only  be  strongly  reprehcnted  In  those  who  are 
fighting  In  the  front  lines,  but  by  all  of  these 
who.  back  of  the  lines,  miist  see  that  they 
have  the  support  of  our  Nation  to  the  nth 
degree  We  will  be  proud.  I  know,  when  the 
roll  of  those  who  -e  descended  from  the 
fighters  In  that  division  Is  called  and  the  final 
accounting  Is  given  of  the  service  they  have 
rendered  their  ccuntry  Let  us  all  put  our 
shoulders  to  tlie  wheel  to  give  every  encour- 
agement to  tliofc  fine  fellows  who  are  repre- 
r  :ng  us  throughi^ut  the  armies  in  the 
field  today. 

Now  I  desire  to  Introduce  to  you  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Rainbow  Division: 
Albert  Hoyt,  national  president.  Rainbow 
Division  Veterars,  who  served  with  the  One 
Hundred  and  SUty-sixth  Infantry.  Ohio. 

Re«<ARXS   bt    ALEfntT   HOTT 

Good  evening.  I  have  a  messape  from  Gen. 
D';us;la8  MacArthur.  which  I  shall  now  read: 
Albzht  Hott, 

National   President, 

Raxnboic  Dirision   Vetrrani*. 

Clex-eland.  Ohio' 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Rainbow  t  ntered 
the  trenches  to  start  a  long  bnttle  career  the 
fame  cf  which  still  echoes  wherever  military 
men  gather.  And  todpy.  on  my  battle  line. 
the  sons  of  those  men  <  f  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  greet  me  just  as  d  d  the;r  f  rhers  so  long 
ago  In  th°lr  brave  young  hr.nds  you  need 
have  no  fear  that  our  old  glories  will  fade  or 
be  forpctten.  They  are  worthy  s^ns  of  fight- 
ing fathers. 

M\cARTHua 
Thank  you.  General,  for  your  message      In 
your  own  words;  "It  was  25  years  ago  tonight. 
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the  days  of  old  have  vanished  tone  and  tint; 
th?y  have  gone  glimmering  through  the 
dreams  of  things  that  were.  Ghosts  In  olive 
drab  and  sky  blue  pass  before  our  eyes;  voices 
that  have  stolen  away  in  the  echoes  of  the 
battlefields  no  more  ring  out.  The  faint,  far 
whisper  of  forgotten  songs  no  longer  floats 
through  the  air  Youth,  strength,  aspirations, 
struggle":,  triumphs,  wide  winds  sweeping, 
movements,  vividness,  radiance,  shadows, 
faint  bugles  sounding  reveille,  far  drums 
sounding  the  long  roll — the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, the  etlll  white  crosses!  And  tonight 
we  are  met  to  remember." 

Yes,  gentlemen,  tonight  we  are  met  to  re- 
member, and  to  send  our  greetings  to  Rain- 
bow veterans  all  over  the  world,  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Natlcnal  Broadcasting  Co.. 
whose  courtesy  makes  this  broadcast  possible. 
Especially  do  we  send  our  greetings  to  those 
cf  our  coniradts  who  stUl  FUfler  from  wounds 
as  a  result  of  Rainbow  service. 

As  a  combat  unit  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Rainbow  Division  no  longer  exists. 

Iti,  purpose  wa":  the  exemplification  of  the 
citir.en  soldier,  v.ho  having  rendered  military 
service  m  time  cf  war  returned  to  the  pur- 
suits cf  civil  life  In  the  language  of  the  In- 
bcrlption  on  the  division  monument  on  Long 
Island:  'Its  mu'v'^lon  fulfilled.  It  vanished  to 
appear  no  more,  but  its  name  and  fame  will 
live  to  hearten  future  generations  to  answer 
its  country's  call  " 

Although  Rainbow  does  not  now  exist  as  a 
division,  many  ol  Its  veterans,  still  Inspired 
by  the  dauntle.'^.s  valor  of  Its  old  commander 
and  comrade.  General  MacArthur.  again  serve 
the  Nation  In  military  posts  from  the  Scjuth 
Pacific  to  northern  Africa.  The  first  Ameri- 
can ."ioldier  to  Innd  in  northern  Ireland  wns  a 
Rainbow  veternn.  Another  veteran  cf  the 
Rainbow  was  m  Africa  many,  many  months 
ago 

Tonight  we  are  met  to  remember.  To  re- 
member for  a  little  ti-ne  and  then  say  fare- 
well until  we  niei  t  aeuin.  And  to  you.  Gen- 
eral, vhcrevtr  you  go,  whatever  your  lot,  our 
enduring  love  and  affection  go  with  you,  and 
abide  with  you  always.  Until  you  return, 
godspeed  "Only  those  are  fit  to  live  who  are 
not  afraid  to  die." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  tc 
call  to  the  tlioutihtful  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  .sensible  stand  taken  by 
the  Briti.'^h  Labor  Party  toward  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Communist  Party  of  Great 
Britain  to  become  an  affihate.  The 
British  Labor  Party  decided  that  since 
the  primary  loyalty  of  the  Communist 
Party  was  to  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, and  that  means  Soviet  Russia, 
British  Labor  could  not  join  hands  with 
an  organization  that  received  its  orders 
from  a  forcipn  government.  This  point 
Is  broupht  out  so  well  in  the  following 
editorial  taken  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  Febniary  25.  1943.  that  I  include  the 
same  with  my  remarks,  and  recommend 
it  for  careful  attention: 

THE    LOYALTIES    OF   COMMUNISTS 

The  attempt  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Great  Britain  to  affiliate  Itself  with  the  Brit- 


ish Labor  Party  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Laborites  with  the  statement  that  the  Com- 
munists' primary  loyalty  is  given  to  the  Com- 
munist International— 1.  e..  to  Soviet  Russia. 
The  Labor  Party  supported  its  position  by 
quoting  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the 
Comintern  that  obedience  must  be  given  un- 
reservedly to  that  body  by  all  branches  of  the 
party  in  nations  outside  Russia. 

The  British  Labor  Party  concluded  from  the 
facts  that  the  British  Communists  therefore 
would  be  unable  to  fulfill  their  pledge  to 
accept  the  decisions  and  discipline  cf  the 
Labor  Partys  executive  committee.  "It  is 
plain,"  the  Laborites  said,  "that  in  any  con- 
flict of  view  or  policy  between  the  British 
Labor  Party  and  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, the  view  of  the  latter  body  would  pre- 
vail as  far  as  the  British  Communist  Party  is 
concerned." 

Tlie  Labor  Party,  tn  other  words,  knows  ths.t 
Communists  in  Britain  do  not  give  their  pri- 
mary loyalty  to  their  own  country  but  to 
Moscow,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  sense  as  members  of  a  purejy 
British  political  movement,  but  as  revcUi- 
tionists  m  the  service  of  a  foreign  government 
with  a  program  for  world  expansion.  The 
British  Laborites  refuse  to  bring  a  Trojan 
horse  into  their  midst  to  work  from  within  nt 
their  own  downfall  and  to  exploit  them  for 
the  benefit  of  alien  masters. 

The  Labor  Party  has  had  the  courage  and 
common  i-cnse  to  recognize  the  Communists 
for  what  they  arc  and  to  describe  them  in 
plain -spcken  langua?;e.  The  British  Laborites 
are  not  deterred  by  the  fact  that  their  coun- 
try Ls  in  a  war  alliance  with  Russia.  They 
are  not  afraid  of  hurt*ng  Stalin's  feelings  by 
refusing  to  accept  everybody  and  everything 
connected  with  Russia  with  wild  enthusiasm. 
They  know  that  the  war  and  the  political 
and  social  program  cf  bolshevism  are  entirely 
separate  and  distinct. 

This  realism  of  perception  can  be  com- 
mended to  a  great  many  Americans  who  feel 
obliged  to  swoon  into  the  arms  of  communism 
every  time  they  contemplate  the  successes  of 
the  Red  army— which,  be  it  said,  is  fightlrg 
for  Russia  and  for  nobody  else.  Those  Amer- 
icans who  have  recently  discovered  an  affinity 

for  communism  place  a  wholly  mistaken 
emphasis  upon  our  obligation  as  allies  to 
Russia.  We  are  no  more  committed  to  ac- 
cept communism  than  Stalin  Is  bound  to  ac- 
cept republican  government  as  a  consequence 
of  the  existing  partnership  in  arms. 

Yet,  from  hearing  seme  people  talk,  it 
might  be  thought  that  Representative  Dies 
Is  traitorously  damaging  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  every  time  he  docs  exactly  what  the 
British  Labor  Party  has  done — which  is  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade  and  a  Communist  or 
fellow  traveler  an  agent  at  the  service  of  a 
foreign  government  and  an  alien  philosophy. 
If  the  British  can  afford  to  recognize  their 
native  Communists  for  what  they  are,  we  in 
America  should  have  no  hesitation  about  do- 
ing the  same  thing  with  all  necessary  vigor. 


FIRST  THINGS   TXttST 

The  revolt  against  the  excesses  of  our  bu- 
reaucracy which  is  now  raging  in  equal  excess 
In  Congress  is  basically  a  reflection  of  the 
hoatility  which  is  reported  from  the  country 
at  large.  The  Farm  Security  Administration 
seems  to  be  a  particular  target.  Farmers 
in  the  Southwest  object  to  what  they  call 
Farm  Security  Administration  dictation  of 
wage  contracts  for  imported  labor.  And  It 
was  the  controversy  between  the  farmers  and 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  that  ac- 
counted for  the  delay  In  picking  the  whole 
cf  the  long-staple  cotton  in  the  Phoenix  dis- 
trict. The  Tucson  Star  caustically  com- 
ments, "The  insistence  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  in  placing  social  reform 
ahead  of  getting  an  agricultural  job  done  is 
the  underlying  reason  why  the  long -staple 
cotton  is  not  fully  picked." 

The  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  dispute  are 
not  so  Important  as  the  fact  that  the  dispute 
is  evidence  of  a  general  feeling  that  bureau- 
cratic offlclousness  is  throttling  the  war  effort. 
Obstructionism iiy  other  administrative  agen- 
cies also  is  charged.  It  is  said  to  account 
for  the  hampering  of  other  efforts  to  repair 
Arizona's  labor  deficieucies  as  a  result  of  the 
drain  to  Army  camps  and  war  factories.  In 
order  to  get  Mexican  labor  for  round-ups  of 
the  cattle  upon  which  the  counti7  depends 
for  its  meat,  the  ranchers  had  to  prove  to 
the  immigration  authorities  that  the  work 
of  a  cowboy  was  skilled  latwr.  This  they  did 
from  an  opinion  by  Attorney  General  Blddle. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  .'jtatement.  the  Immi- 
gration Service  then  attempted  to  impose  a 
literacy  test  on  the  Mexican  cowboys,  who 
cannot  even  read  Spanish. 

The  country  has  long  been  aware  thit 
winning  the  war  is  our  No.  1  Job.  Everything 
else  is  secoudarj-.  Now  it  is  obviously  under 
the  impression  that  its  own  effort  is  clogged 
from  Washington  by  the  harassment  of  a 
bureaucracy  addicted  either  to  red  tape  or  to 
precccupation  with  the  wartime  opportunity 
of  pushing  New  Deal  ideas.  Tins  latter  pos- 
sibility was  envisaged,  it  will  be  recalled,  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Attorney  General  Bid- 
die  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  told 
a  select  group  of  New  Dealers  that,  regard- 
less of  the  war,  they  must  keep  up  the  politi- 
cal fight  for  the  "liberalism"  of  the  New  Deal. 
Those  who  so  insist  upon  putting  politics 
above  production  in  this  war  are  incurring 
a  serious  responsibility.  This  newspaper  has 
protested  time  after  time  against  the  mili- 
tary Invasion  of  civilian  domains.  But  there 
will  be  no  help  for  military  encroachment  if 
the  civilian  bureaucrats  act  in  the  way  they 
are  reported  to  be  acting  in  Arizona. 


First  Thing!  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post,  Tuesday,  March 
2.  1943: 


Absenteeism:  The  New  National  Malady 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  March  1943  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine: 
Absenteeism:   The    New    National    Maladt 

Absenteeism  is  the  term  used  to  describe 
the  chronic  but  brief  and  occasional  failure 
of  workers  to  show  up  at  their  Jobs.  It  la 
currently  on  the  increase  throughout  many 
sections  of  our  war  Industry.  It  is  lowering 
output  at  a  time  when  we  have  completed 
the  basic  planning  and  organization  for  our 
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wnr  economy,  and  are  moving  Into  Jts  third 
Tiajor  stage:  the  uicst  etRcient  use  of  ma- 
t«.r;als.   machines,  manpv)wer. 

In  the  months  ahead,  absenteeism  may  be- 
come as  famih?\r  a  word  as  subcontraciir.g. 
couveislon.  rationing,  or  price  control.  At 
The  momct'.t.  the  central  fact  ubcut  absentee- 
1  .m  ife  the  lack  ol  uiforuiation  about  It.  Even 
Itsdeflnl lions  may  vary  from  region  to  region. 
and  from  plant  to  plant.  In  some  places 
•  legitimf.le"  reasons  lor  ahsenteei.''m.  ."-uch  ua 
the  need  to  attend  a  (uneral.  are  separated 
colloquially  from  such  llleglilmate  reasons 
as  nursing  a  hangover;  in  still  oiher  placos 
the  term  is  applied  to  every  sort  of  non- 
attendance,  whatever  Its  origin;  and  it  Is 
this  meaning  cf  absenteeism  that  is  used 
here.  No  adequate  over-all  figures  exist  ron- 
cernlng  th:s  phenomenon.  The  available 
evidence  is  In  surveys  and  records  from  scat- 
tered sources.  While  such  statistics  prove  no 
thcfils,  they  are  like  the  cap  of  an  Iceberg. 
warning  .if  greater  unaeen  peril. 

Wh  U  we  already  know  is  appalling  enough. 
In  1942.  In  new-construction  shipyards  turn- 
ing I  ut  both  naval  and  carpo  vessels,  the 
man-houra  lost  through  absenteeism  alcne 
WdUkl  have  built  better  thnn  four  ships  a 
week,  or  308  annually,  or  2  000  000  tons,  equal 
to  about  25  percent  of  last  year's  total  mer- 
chant .ship  constrtiction.  Recent  reports 
from  9  m.Tjor  industrial  conters  disclose  that 
from  5  to  15  percent  of  the  workers  directly 
engaged  on  wur  prcductton  are  daily  belrg 
marked  absent — as  compr.red  with  pe.^cetime 
estimates  of  a  normal  2  percnt.  Yet  the 
crucial  effect  of  absenteeism  on  high  rerju- 
lar  war  outjtut  may  be  o.ily  partially  indi- 
cated by  figures  on  the  number  of  workers 
who  didn't  punch  their  clocks  on  any  ore 
dr:y.  In  ore  Detroit  plant,  which  manu- 
factures motors  for  the  armed  forces.  6,000 
men  and  women  are  employed.  Recently  250 
failed  to  appear  for  their  siil't  In  the  block- 
milling  department,  a  key  operation.  As  a 
rssult.  total  prociuction  over  this  8-hour 
period  foil  50  percent. 

The  causes  of  atsenteclsm  are  as  various  as 
human  behavior  and  the  cures  are  equally 
complicated.  Herewith  we  present  a  brief 
scrutiny  of  both,  aware  that  there  are  no  easy 
answers. 

CAUSES    INJlDE   THE   PI..^^■T 

Material  shoruiges  that  may  force  the  shut- 
do<^ii  of  «  depariment,  or  a  whi  le  lactory,  or 
Uck  of  to«>l3,  or  blueprints,  or  new  Instiuc- 
tions.  or  slow-movtni:  supplies,  or  other  in- 
terruptions and  slackening  in  the  prcKluct:on 
jiace  may  Imp'ar.t  in  the  workers  mind  the 
convlctli  n  that  since  so  much  time  is  bCii'g 
lost  anywiy.  It  doesn't  in.'.ttcr  if  he  dees  lo 
fishing.  The  sight  of  completed  tanks  or 
guru*  on  railroad  sidiiirs  cr  of  planes  long 
finished  still  In  the  adjacent  flying  fields  also 
undermine  the  worker's  sense  of  urgency. 

Si.  too.  does  the  practice  of  hoarding  em- 
ployees against  protiable  draft  depletions,  or 
pending  expansion,  or  some  future  ultrabury 
stretch  When  15  p'^(  pie  are  on  tap  to  hand'e 
a  Job  that  needs  cn'.y  10.  tf.ey  all  tend  to  leaf 
a  little,  to  regard  thonaselve  as  not  too  ef  ?en- 
tial.  There  have  been  many  occasions  when 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  crew  or  .section 
simply  didn't  ttirn  up.  sometimes  when  most 
neetled.  each  truant  assuming  that  J<^  or  Bill 
could  pinch  hit  for  him  since,  what  the  hell, 
the  shcp  was  already  overmanned. 

Wage-rate  differences  lor  tlie  -same  skill  in 
the  tame  city  or  indvisiry.  greasy -si;o<iu  cafc- 
tfriaa,  foren.en  who  play  favorites — all  such 
lirltants  encov'raf;e  g  ilug  A  W.  O  L.  to  "shop 
Hf  ;und"  for  Jobs  that  lo<:)k  more  desirah'e. 
Too  many  overtime  hours  and  lack  of  va^-a- 
tloT\s  induce  the  "I  Just  dont  feel  well  '  f  >- 
tigue  that  is  »  widespread  source  of  absen- 
teeism. 

CAtmms  ouTSioK  the  plant 

Sickness,  whether  personal  cr  in  the  family, 
accounts  for  probably  half  of  all  abMiices. 
Factory  wives  take  Ume  off  to  care  lor  their 


husbands,  and  vice  versa;  cither  may  do  so  to 
attend  the  rhildien.  down  with  colds.  There 
is  no  one  else  to  do  It.  The  hoiisehc'.d  .serv- 
ant, even  for  workers  who  could  afford  one.  Is 
the  vanishing  Arierican.  She,  too.  Is  wtaring 
a  wf  ider  s  ma.sk  Insiead  of  an  apron;  and  sc) 
iii  the  convenient  relative  to  whom  the  chil- 
dren previously  rould  be  cntrusl'd  and  who 
c<jvild  be  depended  on  to  market  an:l  mend 
pnd  sort  the  laundry  Day  nurseries  and 
other  child-care  enterpiLses.  with  a  few  ex- 
ception-s.  are  still  being  plaiiiied 

Bad  housing,  with  a.s  many  a.s  six  m»n 
sharing  a  small  room  m  a  flat,  a  shack,  a 
trailer;  or  with  perhaps  three  of  them  rotat- 
ing their  sleep  on  a  "  hot "  bed.  contributes 
to  absenteeism  by  mere  than  mutual  expo- 
sure to  contagion  and  nervtu^  irritability. 
Often  wrrkers  skip  a  moriil:ig  to  search  ft)r 
bitter  livint;  quarters  neart  r  their  Joijs. 
They  thua  hope  to  elimina'e  walling  for  bus 
or  trolley,  whicl.  miiy  recjuire  2  hiuis  to  bring 
them  to  the  gate,  oi  riding  In  a  car  pool  that 
dt)esn't  arrive  \^hen  the  dr.ver  i*  hud  up  with 
grippe,  or  cannot  cbiaiu  gas  or  a  new  tire 

High  wages,  despUe  the  steady  ii.=e  uf  pr.ces, 
now  eaable  many  workers  to  earn  more  In  4 
days  than  they  formerly  received  in  a  week. 
Even  aiter  bonci  buying  and  other  saving  they 
siul  have  extra  luiidb.  In  other  times  after 
paying  back  debts  they  probably  wculd  have 
put  this  money  iu  U.£varantnLs  towurd  a  car 
or  radio,  no  longer  available  or  fast  dwmdhrg 
along  with  other  consumer  goods.  And  tills 
In  lt.ve;f  prompts  the  hcxisewlfc  to  Inslct  that 
her  husband  help  h?r  select  the  new  bedroom 
euite — there  arc  only  a  few  left  at  the  furni- 
ture sture.  and  she  doesn  t  see  why  she  has 
to  decide  everything,  he  has  ti  live  wiih  it, 
too,  and  she  can't  help  It  if  the  store's  net 
open  nights;  aud  to  end  all  Ihi.s.  he  knocks  off 
for  the  afterno;:n. 

Homesickncsa  leads  out-of-town  workirs  to 
spend  their  spare  ca^h  on  a  tr.p  to  we  the 
wife  and  kids,  or  the  old  felts,  or  the  girl 
friend,  and  thiS  often  means  stretching  the 
week  end  through  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Among  the  younger  single  n^?n,  with  a  new 
wondrous  Jingle  In  their  Jeans,  uncertainty 
over  their  draft  status  In'pires  bii'ges,  en  the 
theory  that  they're  going  to  get  their  meed  of 
felicities  before  induction.  It  is.  as  a  rule, 
this  group  that  siiCTers  "24-hour  pneumonia" 
after  pay  day. 

E<ceseive  drinking  Ls  not  a  primary  sotu°ce 
of  abiculeelsm  among  the  oveiwhelmlng  ma- 
jority of  workers;  rather  it  Ls  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  dlsccntont.s  that  foitor  ab- 
senteeism. Tu  be  sure,  there  is  always  the 
sprinkling  cf  gcod-iuuv^'  Charleys  a;.d  any- 
t.me  Aiuiles  and  other  congenital  Irresp'n bi- 
bles They  exist  on  a  plane  of  raw  random 
appetites,  of  Jl.e.  and  puip  nia^f»zlr.ea.  cheap 
movies,  and  ct.eap  gin.  They  are  the  "ti.ke 
It  ee.«y.  folia.  yc;u'll  get  by  with  It  "  exponents 
of  absenteeism  at  bowling  alley,  tavern,  danco 
hall,  poo'room. 

Linking  the  plant  and  the  community  in- 
fluences that  inake  for  a'o.senteclsm  Is  fha 
fact  that  for  labor  today  It's  a  seller's  market. 
This  s.iuat.on  enhances  the  worker's  feeimcs 
cf  Importance  as  a  person,  but  not  neces- 
sarily as  a  producer,  even  when  he  helps  to 
f.»-hlon  the  ftnal  v^eapcns  of  war  It  is  this 
failure  oi  tiie  worker  to  appreciate  the  mo- 
nientous  character  of  »hat  he  Is  doing  tiiat 
remains.  In  moral  terms,  the  most  slgnlflcmt 
cause  of  absenleoism. 

Only  a  minority  of  alert  managements 
have  done  much  to  curb  absenteeis.Ti 
Against  all  the  difficulties  cf  scarce  and  ir- 
regular supplies  of  materials  and  manpower 
tiey  are  trying  to  smooth  out  their  produc- 
tion scheduling  to  keep  everyone  busy;  to 
bring  wage  scaies  into  balance  with  those  paid 
e'sewhore  for  the  same  function;  to  iniprcve 
the  worker's  nutrition  by  better  lunchrooms, 
and  advice  on  preparlnc  food  for  dinner  palls 
or  meaia  at  borne.  And  to  combat  fatigue 
and  overstrain,  with  their  resulting  absen- 
teeism,   some    managements    are    changirig 


their  ba.slc  week  to  conform  with  recent  Brit- 
ish and  American  nnding.:.  that  7  days,  even 
of  only  7',  hours  each,  tend  to  be  more  vx- 
hau-sting  than  a  6-day  week  of  an  average  9 
hours  duly,  so  long  as  the  total  doesn  t  ex- 
ceed 54. 

WHAT    IS    BEING    IK^VE    ABOIT    FT? 

Other  companies  are  moving  to  extend 
plant  medical  care  to  the  emplc  yee's  family; 
to  assist  workers  in  finding  decent  rooms;  to 
keep  after  public-utility  corporations  and 
comml.'5slon8  to  Improve  transportation;  to 
per-suade  storekeepers  and  ratlcn  and  selec- 
tive service  boards  to  stagger  their  hours,  tnd 
keep  open  at  times  that  will  enable  employees 
to  peiform  routine  errands  of  personal  exist- 
ence; to  cash  checks  at  the  plant  Itself,  elliai- 
natiug  Journeys  to  the  bank  way  downtouu, 
or  to  the  nearby  saloon. 

The  practice  of  .  ending  the  chronic  ab- 
sentre  to  the  medical  department  for  a 
check-up  may  divulge  some  easily  curable 
complaint,  or  dupel  the  psychogenic  type  of 
"illnebs  illusion"  found  among  bt'diy  .id- 
Justtd  employees,  or  merely  explode  false- 
hoods. A  cards-ou-the-table  talk  by  super- 
visor or  shop  stewai-d  Is  sometimes  very  iulp- 
ful.  Some  firms  rely  mcire  upon  attendn  ica 
contests,  modeled  after  bingo  games  or  sinl- 
lar  lotteries,  awarding  winners  a  Jackpot  of 
War  bonds  or  a  Florida  vacation;  cr  u  .on 
house-organ  stories  and  pictures  oI  entmy 
hcrrcrs.  or  uprn  visits  of  sailors  who  hive 
been  torpedoed,  or  pilots  who  have  been  m 
aerial  combat,  to  Identify  the  plant's  cwn 
product  more  closely  with  tlie  war;  or  u  K>n 
registered  letters  to  the  absentee  from  s  ich 
characters  as  the  Ti  kyo  Kid.  who  Is,  of  course, 
"so  Joyful"  over  delays  in  fashioning  an  en- 
gine or  laying  a  keel,  or  upon  '•payment '  of 
wages  m  Nazi  marks,  and  a  long  list  of  related 
dev.cfs. 

Such  techniques  can  be  of  value  up  to  a 
point,  but  they  generally  fall  short  of  tiieir 
goal.  Of  course,  the  ma'-t  gif  ed  and  c  m- 
pelent  manaqement,  wurklng  akne.  cannot 
banish  absenteeu^m.  Employers  must  have 
the  constant  advice  and  active  cooperation  of 
employees;  of  the  unions,  which  on  the  en- 
tire qucsticn  are  manly  sterile  when  not 
somnolent;  cf  wir  prcduct:.^n  drive  commit- 
tees, some  350  of  which  cut  of  2.0C0  are  Just 
waking  to  the  Impllcailcns  of  atasenteel-im: 
and  of  the  municipal.  Slate,  and  Fedi-ral 
governments.  Thus  far.  neither  laix)r  leaders. 
Goveniment  officials,  dlrectcrs  of  research 
foundations,  n'r  business  executives  are  de- 
voting to  this  problem  the  attention  it  de- 
serves When  questioned  about  it  they  are 
Inclins-'d  to  pass  the  buck  around,  with  alac- 
rity and  *!an.  Labor  and  Government 
spokebmen  in  particular  display  a  prcp-n- 
slty  to  di-'^mi.'w  absenteel.vm  as  a  local  af  iir 
that  can  be  best  handled  out  there  In  -he 
provinces  While  absenteeism  Is  local  in  its 
manli'esiatlons.  It  Is  national  In  Its  deri  .a- 
tions  and  effects.  Iu  eradication,  therclt  re. 
demands  national  leadership  and  natio.ial 
direction  from  the  W;;r  Production  Bonrd  or 
War  Manpower  C<'mml.«!on  cr  other  agent  lea 
acting  wlih  manag'mtnt  and  labor. 

WHAT  C  iriD  BE  DONE? 

In  a  nat'ona!  policy  to  rectify  ebsenteelKm, 
a  first  'tep  should  be  to  differentiate  leg^  tl- 
mate  absenteeism  from  other  varieties  ti.:  ng 
national  criteria  accepif hie  to  employers  and 
workers.  These  criteria,  among  ether  things. 
ci'Uld  serve  a»  the  ba.Ms  for  punitive  action 
against  pe;:i£teni  tiuaiits  by  Joint  labor- 
maiiot;en.ent  couri-s  Clear,  detailed  rccoids 
on  absenteeism,  nationally  uniform,  shot  id 
be  kept  by  every  war  p.aut.  Such  data  cov.ld 
be  dr  .wn  up,-n  by  a  central  reporting  systc-n. 
set  up  in  the  proper  agency,  to  compile  aiict 
codify  a  case  book  of  orl^jlns  d'apmoscd,  trer.t- 
ments  preetribcd,  and  results  observed. 
Summaries  of  this  maierial,  as  well  as  com- 
plete histories  of  industries  and  areas,  could 
be  made  available  to  enable  Seattle  to  apply 
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measures  already  tested  and  found  effective 
in  Baltimore. 

At  all  times,  however,  the  primary  obliga- 
tion for  correcting  absenteeism  must  rest  with 
the  people  in  the  local  plant  and  community. 
They  can  look  to  Washington  for  guidance 
but  should  not  expect  It  to  carry  the  whole 
load,  nor  seek  to  use  It  as  a  whipping  boy  for 
the  dereliction  of  their  own  duties. 

In  talcing  practical  steps,  we  must  face 
the  bitter  truth  that  absenteeism  Is  not  alone 
a  symptom  of  faulty  planning  In  procure- 
ment. In  the  allocation  cf  manpower,  m  pro- 
grams for  health  and  housing  and  recreation. 
It  also  reflects  a  deep-seated  national  malaise, 
a  mood  of  passive  patriotism,  the  desire  and 
delusion  that  we  can  wage  an  easy  war  In 
our  factories  or  on  our  farms  and  In  our 
offices. 

We  still  lack  an  articulation  of  concrete 
war  alms  and  peace  purposes,  and  a  program 
for  their  fulfUlment.  that  would  stir  us  and 
sustain  us  and  prepare  us  to  rise  to  our  re- 
pponslbllltles.  Without  this  basis  for  build- 
ing a  strong  national  morale,  too  many  work- 
ers, and  too  many  other  people  altogether, 
Will  continue  to  see  minor  inconveniences  as 
major  privations.  Only  when  men  feel  that 
they  have  a  stake  In  a  venture,  and  can  par- 
ticipate In  making  It  succeed,  do  they  cease 
to  Indulge  themselves,  and  brush  aside  dis- 
comforts, and  Ignore  hardships  to  keep  striv- 
ing toward  their  destination.  Absenteeism, 
In  large  mea.sure,  marks  the  absence  of  this 
kind  of  faith,  a  faith  for  fighting. 


The  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and 
Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1943.  the  first  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  was  held  in  St.  Louis. 
This  is  a  new  organization  comprising 
representatives  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives throughout  the  United  States.  Our 
former  colleague.  Hon.  Clyde  Ellis,  late 
a  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, is  executive  manager  of  this  new 
organization.  Mr.  Steve  C.  Tate  is  pres- 
ident. Executive  ofBces  of  the  associa- 
tion are  maintained  in  the  Columbian 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

One  of  the  notable  addresses  delivered 
at  the  convention  was  that  made  by  the 
distinguished  friend  of  public  power,  Mr. 
D.  L.  Marlett.  executive  assistant  tc  Dr. 
Paul  Raver  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  directly  connected  with 
the  Bonneville  Dam  and  the  generation 
of  electric  power  on  the  mighty  Columbia 
River.  Tlie  speec>  contains  a  splendid 
and  comprehensive  review  of  public 
power  and  its  potentialities,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Federal  enterprises 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Tne  addie.ss  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  dl.stlngulshed  guests,  and 
members  of  the  convention,  at  this,  your  first 
national  convention,  I  am  glad  to  bring  you 
the  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the  Bonne- 


vlUe-Grand  Coulee  Power  Administration. 
Our  administrator.  Paul  Raver,  was  sorely  dis- 
appointed because  he  could  not  be  here  with 
you.  I  can  assure  you  he  would  have  been 
here  but  for  pressure  of  business  vital  to  the 
national  war  program.  For  I  know  that  he 
views  this  movement  of  yours  as  basic  and 
fimdamental  In  a  great  democratic  movement 
for  public  and  cooperative  power  throughout 
the  Nation,  of  which  we  In  the  Northwest  are 
Just  a  small  part. 

The  great  principles  and  vision  of  our  be- 
loved and  distinguished  Senator  Norrla  gov- 
ern the  administration  of  Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee  Power  Authority  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  same  principles  that  are  set  forth 
in  your  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Act,  the  same  principles  that  are  set  forth  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  also  apply 
to  the  admlnutratlon  of  BonnevUle  and 
Grand  Coulee. 

These  mean  rural  electrification,  electricity 
for  every  farm  home — not  only  electricity  for 
every  farm  and  home  but  the  greatest  possible 
utUizatlon  of  electricity  in  each  farm  and 
home  so  that  the  living  standards  and  pro- 
di  ctlon  can  be  Increased. 

And  finally,  it  means  lowest  cost  electricity 
in  the  form  of  distribution  through  public 
and  cooperative  agencies,  such  as  you  3rour£Clf 
operate. 

I  didn't  come  prepared  to  give  you  any  cffl- 
clal  address.  Besides  I  probably  couldn't  say 
too  much  because  I  might  give  away  the  talk 
of  Secretary  Ickes  tonight,  but  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  a  few  thoughts. 

The  first  Is  that  the  Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee  Dams  have  been  put  to  work  to  win 
the  war.  I  wonder  If  you  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  program  during  the  past  3  years? 
From  a  small  beginning  of  some  86,000  kilo- 
watts cf  capacity  In  1940,  we  have  grown  to 
626.000  kilowatts  today;  and  that  will  be 
doubled  again  to  over  a  million  two  hundred 
thousand  kilowatts  within  a  year. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  Informal  advice 
that  probably  that  program  will  be  enlarged 
again  with  the  approval  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board. 

Now,  I  recall  3  years  ago,  when  we  first  went 
out  to  the  Northwest,  there  was  much  talk 
about  those  great  "white  elephants,"  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee,  on  the  Columbia 
River.  There  was  not  even  any  thought  of 
the  amount  of  capacity  we  have  installed  to- 
day, or  the  amount  that  we  will  have  installed 
within  the  next  year.  Yet,  only  2  weeks  ago. 
In  one  of  the  largest  newspapers  of  the  North- 
west. In  Portland,  there  were  a  large  cartoon, 
and  editorial,  which  showed  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  not  as  "white  elephants"  but  as 
"work  elephante"  hauling  a  great  Industrial 
program,  and  the  editorial  called  not  for 
restriction  of  capacity  but  for  further  expan- 
sion of  more  capacity  to  add  to  the  national 
war  effort. 

Our  600,000  kilowatts  have  been  overloaded 
on  an  average  of  some  15  percent  In  order  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  war  demands.  Our 
program  Involves  95  percent  of  our  capacity 
committed  to  war  production  and  war  loads 
of  various  sorts.     What  are  these  loads? 

Senator  Pope  told  you  yesterday  that  Teq- 
nesfee  Valley  Authority  is  producing  some  50 
percent  of  the  aluminum  for  the  Unlttd 
States.  That  Is  a  fine  record,  and  we  don't 
begrudge  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  of 
it  at  all.  Besides,  they  had  a  much  earlier 
start  than  we.  But  we  are  glad  to  add  to 
that  figure  of  50  percent  another  25  percent 
from  the  Northwest. 

Just  think  of  It.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  Columbia  River  Valley  produc- 
ing some  75  percent  of  the  aluminum  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation's  war  effort.  That  is 
how  public  power  Is  helping  to  win  the  war. 
Not  only  aluminum,  but  we  can  name  a  num- 
ber of  other  vital  Industries  In  the  war 
effort — magneelum.  ferro-alloys,  calcium  car- 
bide, and  various  other  electro-metallu'.gical 


and  electrochemical  products.  Yes:  and 
shipbuilding.  Our  power  helps  Mr.  Kaiser 
in  his  electric-welding  process  to  produce  a 
ship  a  day  in  three  great  yards  of  the  Port- 
land area.  That  is  where  the  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  power  la  going  today. 

But  our  Job  is  Just  beginning.  Not  only 
mtist  we  win  the  war  of  production,  but  also 
to  really  win  the  war  we  must  win  the  peace 
after  the  war.  With  that  in  mind,  already 
the  program  U  \mder  way  to  develop  the 
NOTthwest  area:  to  bring  about  maximum 
farm  production  and  maximum  Industrial 
production;  to  see  that  these  war  plants  at 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  are  used  to  win 
the  peace,  to  raise  our  standards  of  living,  to 
bring  about  those  blessings  from  electricity 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar  and  which 
will  help  us  In  this  post-war  period. 

I  have  in  mind  also  a  survey  that  was  Just 
recently  completed  and  in  which  1  think  you 
would  be  Interested  of  what  Is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  best  electrified  counties  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.  That  survey  showed  that  5 
percent  of  the  farms  were  using  an  average 
of  some  10,000  kUowatt-hours  p>er  year,  but 
that  95  percent  of  farms  were  using  only  an 
average  of  1,000  kilowatt-hours  per  year. 

Obviously,  there  Is  a  great  market  for  ex- 
panded use  of  electricity  on  the  farms.  In 
fact,  if  we  bring  about  an  Increase  in  con- 
sumption from  some  1.800  kilowatt-hours  per 
year  In  the  Northwest  to  5.000  or  even  10.000. 
we  win  need  not  only  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  but  several  more  dams  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be 
done.  We  must  plan  now  for  post-war  ex- 
pansion and  p>o8t-war  use  of  existing  facilities 
so  that  we  will  win  the  peace,  raise  our  stand- 
ards of  living,  achieve  full  employment,  and 
have  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  laim. 
The  third  point  I  would  like  to  mention  Is 
this:  We  all  know  who  was  responsible  for 
these  great  projects  In  the  Northwest,  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  all 
other  public  projects  that  have  been  started 
since  1933.  They  began  in  the  grass  roots, 
with  the  support  of  the  people  and  organiza- 
tions like  yourselves. 

We  know  that  you  picked  up  the  greet 
vision  of  Senator  Norris  and  brought  about 
the  approval  of  construction  of  these  dams 
and  that  it  was  through  your  efforts  and 
the  efforts  of  your  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington that  we  were  able  to  camplete  the 
dams  and  to  build,  for  example,  some  2,000 
miles  of  high-voltage  transmission  lines  In 
the  Northwe.'^t;  to  be  prepared  for  war;  and 
to  be  prepared  to  win  the  peace  after  the  war. 
That  Is  why  our  Administrator.  Dr.  Raver, 
has  viewed  this  movement  of  yours  as  so  im- 
portant to  the  public-power  program  and  he 
wishes  to  extend  to  you  our  fuUest  coopera- 
tion because  he  realizes  that  we  are  all  blood 
brothers  In  one  common,  great,  democratic 
movement.     (Applause.) 


Pay-A«-You-Go  Tax  Plan 
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HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KA>fSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak  - 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  including  a  resum6  of 
H.  R.  2042.  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  bill  by  sections. 
This  bill  provides  for  pay-as-you-go  tax 
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collectlonn  on  current  Income  and 
eludes  v.lthl'.oIdlnK  provisions; 

I.    tlStMt  or  PAT-A8-YOU-CO  TAX  DII.L 

I  am  inlroduciuK  a  now  pay-as-you-go 
tax  bill  wlurh,  If  «nitcU*d  Into  law.  would 
carry  into  ciTPct  thp  sjRRcstod  pli^n  I  of- 
fered In  tlip  Wa.vs  and  Mf^ans  Commit- 
tee a  short  time  apo.  The  br^sis  of  this 
bill  is  tJie  Ruml  plan  and  It  provides 
tluit  personal  income  Laxes  shall  hence- 
fv<rth  be  as.st'ssed  ai;ain.st  curi'ent  income 
and  paid  out  of  current  income. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government  would  be  fully 
protected.  All  taxpayers  having  tax- 
able incomes  would  pay  income  taxes 
dm-inK  1943  and  subsequent  years  as  long 
a.s  we  have  a  Governmeni,  and  as  louK 
a.s  income  taxes  are  collected.  There 
would  be  no  carry-over  of  past  habih- 
ties. 

The  plan  would  be  a  direct  benefit  to 
the  Government  as  pergonal  income-tax 
payments  would  be  paid  mto  the  Treas- 
ury as  the  income  is  earned.  Tax  pay- 
ments would  be  geared  to  current  in- 
come and  the  Treasury  would  be  assured 
of  this  revenue.  Th"  personal  income- 
tax  payer  would  be  relieved  of  his  present 
tax  liability  from  the  previous  year  so 
as  to  be  able  to  pay  current  taxes  out  of 
current  income.  Under  the  bill  he 
would  be  out  of  debt  for  his  income  tax 
V  hen  he  loses  his  job  or  retires  or  dies. 

There  is  no  class  distinction  in  this 
bill  as  all  personal  income-tax  payers 
are  treated  alike.  The  tax  clock  is 
moved  ahead  1  year  for  everybody.  No 
effort  is  made  to  collect  2  years'  taxes  in 
1  in  order  to  get  the  taxpayers  cur- 
rent. 

In  short  the  biU  provides: 

First.  Personal  income  taxes  shall  be 
assessed  against  current  income  and  paid 
out  of  current  income. 

Second.  The  1942  personal  income  tax 
liability  would  be  abated.  Except,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  wind- 
falls, persons  having  an  income  in  excess 
of  $20  000  would  pay  personal  income 
taxes  for  the  year  1943  based  on  the  in- 
come of  1942  or  1943.  whichever  is  tlie 
higher.  Taxpayers  whose  1942  income  is 
less  than  $20,000  shall  pay  taxes  on  their 
1943  current  income,  ir  lieu  of  their  1942 
tax  liability.  The  figure  $20,C00  is  used 
as  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  inccme-tax 
payments  begin  to  exceed  $5,000. 

Third.  The  mcome-tiix  return  filed  on 
March  15.  1943.  based  on  1942  income 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  tentative  or  pre- 
sumptive return  on  1943  income.  How- 
ever, taxpayers  would  b.^  pe»-mitted  to 
file  one  or  more  supplemental  returns 
durin','  the  year,  at  their  option,  in  order 
to  reflect  increased  or  decreased  income. 
Thus  there  wou:d  be  a  maximum  of  flex- 
ibility in  adjusting  payments  to  earnmgs. 

Fourth.  Where  a  taxpayer  had  insuf- 
ficient 1942  income  to  be  required  to  file 
a  return  on  March  15,  but  anticipates  a 
taxable  income  in  1943.  he  may  file  a 
tentative  return  on  March  15.  or  any 
later  quarterly  period,  based  on  expected 
Income  for  the  year.  Final  adjustment 
would  be  madt  the  following  March  15 

Fifth.  Provision  is  made  lor  quarttMly 
payments  of  personal  income-tax  liabil- 
ity where  it  is  not  practical  to  withhold 
under   the   regular    weekly    or   monthly 


v.ithholdins  plan.  ThU  taken  care  of 
tho'c  whose  inc.jme  does  not  come  mainly 
from  waf»M  and  mlarie ;  and  those  v/iiose 
liability  !.'<  In  excess  of  the  amount  with- 
held at  thf  Rourcf', 

Sixth.  The  bill  provides  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  income  tax  at  the  source  as 
of  July  1,  1S43.  Deductions  would  be 
made  out  of  pay  envelopes  at  the  rate  of 
20  percent  of  amount  roct  ived  in  eX'.-ess 
of  the  personal  exemption  and  credit 
for  dependent-^.  Amounts  withheld  at 
the  source  would  be  set  ofT  against  the 
taxpayer's  quarU-rly  in^tallinLnt  nt  xt 
due.  This 20-pcicent  withholding  would 
cover  the  net  liability  under  the  6-per- 
cmt  normal  and  13-percent  flr^t  surtax 
bracket  rate,  and  the  present  5-percent 
withholc'mg  for  the  Victory  tax.  Tax- 
payers whose  tax  liability  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  withheld  v.ould  have  no 
quarterly  payments  to  make. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill  H,  R. 
2042  as  introduc-:'d  by  me  on  March  2. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  bill  is  also 
Included : 

II      TEXT  OF  H     R     2042 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  currently  of 
inclr.ldual  inctme  taxes 

Be  if  enactrd.  etc  ,  TTiat  (al  thlis  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Ctirrent  Pnytnciit  vi  Indi- 
vidual In.  ome  Tax  Act,  1943  ' 

(b)  Meaning  of  terns  us<'d:  Except  a.s 
otherwise  expres-^^ly  pri)vid«d,  tiM  ms  u.'-ed  In 
this  net  shall  have  trie  ,'-ame  meaning  as 
when  used  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

Sec   2    Rrllef  from  double  pfivments  In  1943 

(a)  General  rule:  Except  as  pruvidod  In 
subsection  (b),  the  liability  of  uny  individual 
(Other  than  an  estate,  trust,  or  nunrcsident 
alien)  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  upon  such  Indi- 
vidual for  the  tax.ible  year  beginning  in  1942 
I.';  dischaiw;<d,  except  that  any  payment  mnde 
pr;or  to  June  Ij,  1943  on  accov  nt  of  sucli 
liability  shall  be  treated  a3  a  payment  on  ac- 
count of  the  tentative  tux  fur  the  taxable 
year  beginning  in  1943, 

(b)  Special  rule  where  1942  net  Income 
$20,000  or  mere;  In  case  the  net  Income 
shown  on  the  return  of  an  Individual  lotl-.er 
than  an  estate,  trust,  or  nonrcsid«'nt  alien) 
for  the  taxable  year  bcninnlng  in  1942  tad- 
Justed  fc;r  any  raatiiemalical  errors  appearing 
on  the  face  of  the  return)  Ls  $20,000  or  more, 
sub!>ectioii  (a)  sliall  not  apply.  In  such  case 
if  the  tax  under  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  shown  on  the  return  of  such 
Individual  for  taxable  years  be8lnni!;t;  m  1942 
(adjusttd  for  any  mathematical  eriors  ap- 
peanm;  on  the  f.ire  of  tlie  return)  is  greater 
than  that  shewn  on  his  return  for  the  taxable 
your  boglnninK  In  1043  (similarly  ndjusl^-d), 
the  liability  for  the  tax  imp;  sed  by  ihaptcr  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  upon  such  In- 
dividual for  the  ta.xable  ytar  b'jv^nnliiK  In 
1043  Is  disch..rfeed.  If  tlie  tax  under  such 
chapter  shown  on  the  return  uf  such  Indi- 
vidual for  the  taxable  year  beginning;  m  1942 
(so  adju-ted)  is  not  xieuler  tlian  that  shov.'ii 
on  his  rcliirn  fcr  the  taxable  years  be^jlnnli.g 
in  1943  (simll.irly  adjusttd)  the  liability  fcr 
tho  tax  in.pscd  by  chapter  1  of  the  Interiial 
Revenue  Code  upon  such  individual  for  tl-te 
taxable  year  begiiinlns?  lU  1912  is  discharged, 
except  thit  any  payment  m.ide  on  account  of 
sucli  liability  shall  be  treated  as  .i  payment 
on  account  of  the  tentative  tax  for  the  taxable 
year  be^n.-ili^g  in  1S43 

(c)  Use  of  term  "taxable  j-ejir":  For  the 
pu.pos-s  of  this  section  "t.-'xable  year"  shall 
not  Incluue  any  period  cf  less  than  12  months. 
Sec.  3    Tentr.t.ve  tax, 

(a)   Tentative    tas   and    payment    thereof: 
Section  56  of  the  Internal  n;vc;i;.e  C<A-  (r.--    1 
latlng  to  payment  of  tax)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereoi"  tlie  following ;  I 


"(i)   Tentative  t«x— 

"  (1)  D;-flnltU,n-  Fcr  tl-«  purpotca  of  tliU 
$(ctlon.  th*  teuintlvt  tax  of  i.n  individual 
((  Lhcr  than  an  $*t«t<,  truat.  or  uoarehident 
alien)  fur  any  taxable  ye.tr  jthall  be  contiiderrd 
en  tdvaiue  payment  of  tne  tix  for  «  jch  tax- 
able year  and  be  whlcliever  of  the  following 
amouuta  Is  applicaLIe: 

"(A)  Tentative  tax  computed  on  bauli  (,f 
return  for  preccdlns  year,  Except  a<>  provided 
in  aubpuragraph  (C),  in  case  a  tentative  re- 
turn has  not  been  made  under  b<  ct.ou  51  (c ) , 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  shown  on  the 
return  for  toe  prccedliig  taxable  year  (ad- 
Justed  for  any  mathematical  errors  uppearUig 
en  the  face  of  the  return),  mln-^s  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  31  (relating  to  taxes  Im- 
po.^ed  by  Icrei'-'n  countries  and  by  possessions 
(  f  the  tJnlted  Statc-.^)  for  such  preceding  tax- 
able year;   or 

"(B)  Tentative  tax  con^putcd  en  basis  ot 
tentative  return;  In  case  a  tentai.ve  reiurn 
has  been  made  under  section  51  (e),  an 
ainount  equal  to  the  tax  which  would  have 
been  Imposed  under  this  -rh.ipter  for  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  ye^r  on  the  ba.'-ifi  of  the  lut 
Income  and  credits  ai-alnst  net  Income  lu- 
ciuded  In  such  tentative  return.  ni*;ius  the 
credit  that  wotild  have  been  allov.rd  under 
section  31  (relating  to  taxes  lmi;(.,-:cd  by  for- 
eign countries  and  by  posjetsions  of  the 
United  State?):  or 

"(C)  Tentative  tax  comptiicd  en  tia^ls  of 
tax  Withheld  at  source:  If  no  Insiallment  of 
the  tentative  tax  computed  under  subparn- 
giaph  (A)  has  been  paid  and  no  tentative 
return  has  been  made  under  section  51  (e). 
the  amount  of  the  tax  withheld  at  source 
under  section   466; 

except  that  if  such  taxable  year  begins  In  1943 
and  the  seconc",  .senlenro  c.l  secii.n  2  (b) 
of  the  Current  Payment  of  Ii'dlvldual  Income 
Tax  Act,  1943,  l.s  applicHble,  the  tentative  tax 
Xor  such  taxable  year  shall  be  zcio 

"(2)  Time  and  manner  of  payment:  Tlie 
tentative  tax  for  anv  taxable  ycur  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (B(  shall  te 
p.iyable  In  four  Instailments  the  nr.^t  of 
winch  shall  be  pa:d  (.n  tlio  fiftecntli  day  of 
the  third  nn.nth  followini;  the  bopi!min«;  of 
the  taxable  year.  Of  the  remaining  install- 
nients  in.-  shall  be  paid  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  sixth  month,  one  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  ninth  month,  and  one  on  the  last  day 
of  the  twelfth  month,  fi^llnwinq  the  Ijeplnnlng 
of  the  taxable  yenr,  except  that  any  !n,«t.ill- 
ment  of  the  tentative  tax  may  be  paid,  at  the 
election  of  the  taxpcver  prior  to  the  dat<« 
prescribed  for  its  payment  The  amount  of 
any  insuilment  shall  be  the  excess,  divided 
by  the  number  of  remaining  installments 
(including  the  in.«iallment  in  question),  of 
the  tentative  tax  ove,  the  amount  of  the 
previous  Installments  Lhereuf  paid  under  tins 
paragraph. 

"t3)  Tentative  tax  not  applicable  In  re- 
spect of  certain  short  taxable  years:  A  tenta- 
tive tax  shall  not  be  payable  for  anv  taxable 
year  the  taxable  year  next  preceding  which 
does  not  be^tn  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 

"(J  Refund  of  rxce'ssive  tentative  tax:  If 
the  tentative  tax  paid  fcr  any  taxable  year  ex- 
c«fds  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chaiuer  for  such 
taxable  year,  the  excess  shall  be  credited  or 
refunded  in  the  same  mnnner  as  an  over- 
payment marie  on  the  date  p.-^escribed  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  for  such  taxable  year. 
For  toe  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if  the  tax 
Withheld  at  .'^(.uice  under  section  466  U  cied- 
Ited  agaluiji  any  Installment  of  the  tcnti»tive 
tax.  the  tax  so  *iU  held  sl;?ll  be  considered 
to  have  been  paid  as  tentative  tax." 

(b)  Credit  cf  tentative  tax  aga'.ast  tax 
imposed:  Chapter  1  is  a.mcndcd  by  inserting 
after  section  35  the  following  new  eectlon; 
"Sec   36    Credit  for  tentative  tax  paid. 

"The  amount  of  the  tentative  tax  (pro- 
vided for  In  section  56)  paid  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
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tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  taiabU 

year  " 

(c)  Willful  failure  to  pay  tentative  tax: 
Section  145  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
"tax"  wherever  appearing  therein  "tentative 
tax  provided  for  in  section  56  " 

(d)  Making  of  tentative  return  permitted: 
Section  61  (relating  to  individual  returns) 
la  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (e) 
(crcss-reference)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(e)  T.-nlative  returns:  Any  individual 
(other  than  an  estate,  trust,  or  nonresident 
alien)  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the  third, 
sixth,  ninth,  or  twelfth  month  following  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year,  or  on  or  be- 
fore any  two  or  more  of  such  dates,  may 
make  a  tentative  return  for  the  taxable  year, 
which  shall  contain  or  be  verified  by  a  writ- 
ten declaration  that  it  is  made  under  the 
penalties  of  perjury,  stating  specifically  the 
Items  which  he  estimates  as  the  items  of  his 
gross  income,  d'.ductions,  and  credits  against 
net  income  for  such  taxable  year,  and  such 
other  information  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  as  the  Ccm- 
mlS3loner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Except  for  the 
purposes  cf  section  145  (c)  (relating  to  pen- 
al nes  for  malcine  false  return)  and  section 
55  (f)  (1)  (relating  to  penalties  lor  dl.scios- 
Ing  information  contained  in  return)  such 
tentative  return  shall  not  be  deemed  a  re- 
turn for  the  purposes  of  this  ch.;pter. 

"(f)  Fiduciaries  For  returns  to  be  made  by 
fiduciaries,  see  section  142" 

(e»  Substantial  underpayment  of  tentative 
tax:  Section  294  la)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ckxle  (relating  to  additions  to  ti-.x)  i?  umer.d- 
ed  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Substantial  underpayment  of  tenta- 
tive tax  :  If  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  any  taxable  year  (other  than 
the  tax  impo.^ed  by  section  463)  upon  an  indi- 
vidual (Other  than  an  estate  trust,  or  non- 
resident alien),  minus  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  31  relating  to  taxe,«;  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  of  po'-sessions  of  tlie  United  States*. 
exceed  120  percent  of  the  tentative  tax  for 
such  taxable  year  paid  during;  such  taxable 
year,  there  shall  be  collected  as  part  of  the 
tax  an  amount  equal  to  6  percent  of  such 
exce.'s." 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  se-ctlon 
shall  apply  only  with  re.spect  to  taxable  years 
be;;inn;ng  alter  December  31,  1942. 
Sec  4.  Withholding  of  tax  at  source  on  v/ages. 
(a)  Status  of  taxpayer:  Sectii^n  465  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (derinlng  terms  used) 


is  am«nd*d  by  InMrtlng  at  th«  and  thereof 
the  foUowlQf : 
"(f)  Btatiu  of  taxpayer— 
"(1)  \  irrled   person;    The   term    'married 
person'  means  a  person  with  respect  to  whom 
a  withholding  credit  certificate  (provided  in 
section  466  (h))  atatlng  that  he  is  married 
and  living  with  husband  or  wife  is  in  effect. 
"(2)   Head  of  family:  The  term  'head  of  a 
family'  means  a  person  with  respect  to  whom 
a  withhcldlng  credit  certificate  stating  that 
he  is  the  head  of  a  family  Is  In  effect, 

"(3)  Dependent:  The  term  'dependent* 
means  a  person  designated  In  a  withholding 
credit  certificate  In  effect  under  section  466 
(h)  as  p.  person  dependent  upon  and  receiving 
his  chief  support  from  the  taxpayer  and  either 
under  18  years  of  age  or  incapable  of  sell- 
support  because  mentally  or  physically  de- 
fective, excluding  as  a  dependent,  in  the  case 
of  a  head  of  a  family,  one  who  would  t»e 
excluded  under  section  25  (b)    (2)    (B)." 

(b)  Requirement  of  withholding;  Section 
466  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  requirement  cf  withholding)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a  I  Requirement  of  withholding:  There 
shall  be  withheld,  collected,  and  paid  upon  all 
wages  of  every  person,  to  the  extent  that  such 
wages  are  includible  In  gross  Income,  a  tax 
equal  to — 

"(1)  Wage  bracket  withholding:  If  the  pay- 
roll period  of  the  employer  with  respect  to 
such  person  Is  weekly,  biweekly,  semimonth- 
Iv,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  the  excess  of  the 
amount  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
table  In  subsection  (C)  applicable  to  such 
period  over  the  withhcldlng  credit  allowable 
under  this  part,  or  at  the  election  of  the  em- 
ployer, the  excess  of  20  percent  of  each  pay- 
meiit  of  such  wages  over  the  withholding 
credit  so  allowable, 

"(2)  Percentage  withholding:  In  cases  to 
which  paragraph  (1»  is  not  applicable,  the 
excess  of  20  percent  of  each  payment  of  such 
wages  over  the  withholding  credit  allowable 
under  this  part. 

Paragraph  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  any  case  provided  for  In  section  143,  except 
in  the  case  of  wages  pr.id  to  residents  of  a 
contiguous  country  who  enter  and  leave  the 
United  States  at  frequent  Intervals." 

(c)  Withholding  credit:  Section  466  (b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the 
withholding  deduction)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Withholding  credit.— 
"(])    For  the  purposes  of  subsection    (a), 
the  withholding  credit  shall  be  the  amount 
determined  under  the  following  schedule: 


If  the  pay-roll 
j>»?rKxl  b — 


The  wilhholiting  crciiit  shall  Ix'- 


AVeokly 

Liweekly 

fpniimonlhly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

fcniiannual 

Annual 


fingle  t>erson  (not  bea<l  of 
(amil>) 


$2.1.'i    phi?    JI.-'pO    for    each 

<l<p«inlent. 
%\:2h  plu.s  $3  for  each   de- 

IK-ri'lent, 
$4,«i   \A\\f   fS.ai   for   each 

fll-JKIwU'Ilt. 

$<.t.l,1    plus    Jf..4f    for    cath 

•1ei»'iiilrnt, 
$27..'i«i  plus  $ll*.2.''  for  each 

(lei>endent, 
$.^S    plu-s    $3S..'l    for    each 

ilcpeixleiit, 
$110   I'lus   $TT   for  each   dc- 

jendent. 


(1)  Marrie<!  person  with  re- 
si>eot  to  whose  siMMisi' 
withhoMine'  <Ti'<lit  fnrliti- 
cate  of  a  niarriKl  (x  i  son  or 
h*-af\  of  a  family  is  not  in 
etTcct,  or  (2)  head  of  family 


$Ji,lo    phr    $1..')0   for    each 

<U'|><M!<lont. 
$10.15  plus  $3  for  each  dc 

I  enrlftit. 
$11  pi'is  *3.2(  tor  each  i\c- 

ixn'lent, 
$2i  plu-i  HuM'  for  each  ('.e- 

jH'Udenl. 
WKi    plus    $19.25    for    (ftch 

iici>enii<'nt. 
$i:<2   plus   f^.'O   for   each 

(Icix'iKlfnt. 
$2<>4   plus   $77   for  eaeh   do 

I'en'Snl. 


Married  pirsem  with  respect 
to  who^j-  siiouse  withhold- 
im»  CTtHlit  cprtif)catc  of  a 
married  j)erson  is  in  cffe«t 


$1  .'.e  for  e3(!i  drpindcnt. 
%o  for  eaeh  dependent. 
J?.l,'ii  for  eadi  dri»en<itiit. 
$C,40  for  each  dependent. 
$19.25  for  each  dependent. 
$3*.50  for  each  dependeiit. 
$77  for  each  deiiendent. 


(d)  Wage  bracket  wlthholdliiB:  Section 
460  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relat- 
ing to  wage  bracket  withholding)  l»  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Wage  bracket  withholding:  If  the  pay- 
roll period  of  an  employer  with  respect  to 
an  employee  is  weekly,  biweekly,  semimonth- 
ly, monthly,  qtiarterly,  semiannual,  or  an- 
nual, the  amount  of  tax  to  be  withheld, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  the  wages  of  such 
employee  shaU  be  determined  under  the 
following  tables: 

FeiR   WEEKLY    PAY-ROLL    rLRlOD 


"i2)  If  a  pay-roll  period  In  respect  of  any 
wages  Is  not  fcF>ecifically  provided  for  In  para- 
graph (1).  the  withholding  credit  shall  be 
that  allowable  in  the  case  of  52  weekly  pay- 


roll periods  (computed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  calendar  year)  divided  by  365  and  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  days  in  such  period 
(including  Sundays  and  hohdays)." 


1 

Till'  lUIloUIit  nftllS 

ta\  Ii-  U-  w;ili- 

If  the  wages  are  over— 

Hut  not 
over—    1 

hi'ld  sliull  Ik  ihe 

fX<-lS>  '■{  lln- 

(olUiv.  \uv.  uiiioiint 
over  ih.  w  11  li- 
holdiiii:  in-dit 

$0 

$10  00 

2(1  p<r  et  iiUim  of 
the  wa>;t5. 

$in,rfl 

1 2.  on 

$2.  2.1 

$12(X(                        

H  CO 

It.,  00 

2.  (iO 

$14.110 

3.  (Kl 

$i(;.(K) 

is.  IKJ 

3.40 

$1H,(,0.. 

20   (Kl 

22,  00 

3.M) 

$'il.(iO 

4,20 

Sii'.eo 
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4.(iO 

$24  00                

2ii.  oei 

2>'.  IKt 

5.  (HI 

$2ti,on 

.S,40 
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30.00 
32.  IKl 

5.H) 

$:io,(0 

ti.  20 

i:\i\*\ 

34.  00 

fi.  HO 

$:<4.(H) 

30.  (Kl 

7,(H) 

$W'.(I0 

3^,oo 

7,40 

nx.'H) 

40,  (HI 

7,K0 
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4,'),  (H) 

8.  :m 

$4.S.(lO 

^0, (M) 

9, 'lO 

$,'l(l.(l«l 

.v..  (HI 

10.  ,'•(! 

?5.S.OO 

00.  (Kl 
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W.  (HI 
"0.  (Kl 
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$»v^.(10 
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$70.00 

SO.  (Kl 

no  no 
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14  ,'0 
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l,^  M 

*Ml.liO 
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JKKMK) 
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21  00 
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.•ilJlMKI 

i:<o,  (Kl 

2,'.  00 

ji:-io.iHi 
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44  00 
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250,00 

4S.00 
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$21,20 
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K  the  wkfM  are  over— 


But  nr>t 
over- 


lit 

tZ^ 

I> 

»^< 

ia» 

HI 

|4» 

»A3 
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I»n 

•7:1 

180 

t90       

llOf) 

$110 

lU)..^ 

$i;«) 

$140 

jiso 

$170 

$IU) 
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$2:«T 
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$470 
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28 
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3K 
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4S 
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68 

73 
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TUeanuxintof  Ihd 
ta.x  to  bv  with- 

hcl'l  shall  l«  the 
excess  ot  itw 

{oLli)wiiig  aiiiuunt 
o\iT  th(t  with- 
holding credit 


20  per  centum  of 

tbc  wafica. 
$8.10 
«.  10 
7.10 
8.  10 
0.10 
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11.10 
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13.10 
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(c)  Section  466  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  credit  lor  tax  withheld  at 
source)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(e)  Credit  for  tax  withheld  at  source: 
The  tax  withheld  and  collected  under  ihls 
piirt  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  diducilon 
either  to  the  withholdini?  agent  or  to  the 
recipient  of  the  Income  In  computing  net 
Income.  The  amount  of  such  tux,  however. 
Withh.'ld  aud  collected  during  any  taxable 
year  t-hall  be  alli  wed  — 

"{I)  Credit  against  Installment  of  tenta- 
tive tax:  As  a  credit  againhi  any  Installment 
of  the  tentative  tax  payable  undir  sectlcn 
56  (l)  (2),  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  so  withheld  evidenced  by 
a  statement  or  statements  furnished  the  em- 
ployee under  section  469  and  accompunying 
the  remittance  of  such  Installment. 

••(2)  Credit  against  tax  under  .'jettons  11, 
12,  and  450:  As  a  credit  a^^.Unst  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  11,  12,  or  4C0,  and  by  section 
450.  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  excess  of 
the  tax  so  withheld  and  collected  over  the 
portion  thereof  allowed  as  a  credit  under 
paraktraph  ( 1 ) . 

■•(3)  Special  rule  where  1P42  net  Income 
$20,000  or  more:  In  case  such  taxable  year 
bes;lris  In  1943  and  the  second  sentence  of 
section  2  (b)  of  the  Current  Payment  of  In- 
dlvldu.tJ  Income  Tax  Act.  1943.  Is  applicable, 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  impos.d  by  this 
chapter  lor  the  taxable  year  beginning  In 
1942  •• 

(f)  Withholding  credit  certificates:  Sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
amet\ded  by  Inserting  at  the  end  there(.;f  the 
following; 

"(h)    Withholding  credit  certlflratps  — 

"(ll  Requirement:  Every  emplnyee  receiv- 
ing wa>;es  (as  defined  In  seeti(;n  4651  shall 
fiiriMsh  his  employer  a  sUiied  ."tatement,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  other  In- 
formation as  may  be  pr»Rcribed  by  the  Com- 
missi jiier  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
relating  to  hi?  status  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting th"  Withholding  credit.  Such  state- 
ment for  the  purpos'>s  of  tlils  purr  Is  called 
a  withholding  credit  certificate.  Such  certifi- 
cate shall  take  effect  as  of  the  beguining  of 
the  first  pay-roll  period  which  begins  after 
the  furnishing  of  such  certificate  to  the  em- 
ph  yer.  and  shall  contiinie  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  such  emnloyer  until  superseded  by 
another   such    certificate. 

'•(2)  Failure  to  furnish:  An  employee  re- 
ceiving wages  (as  defined  In  section  46.")) 
with  respect  to  whon'»  a  uithhcjiding  credit 
certificate  is  not  in  effect  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the 
wUhholdim:;  credit  be  treatrd  as  a  married 
person  wirh  respect  to  whose  spou-^e  a  with- 
holding credit  certificate  U  In  effect" 

(gl  Quarterly  receipts:  Section  4C9  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  l.-^  amend,  d  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ••Every 
such  employer  shall  also,  at  the  request  of 
any  empl(:)yee,  furnish  tt)  such  employee  In 
respect  of  his  employment  during  the  por- 
tion of  the  calendar  year  not  covered  by 
any  previous  statertient  furnished  tlie  em- 
ployee under  thus  subsection,  a  written  state- 
ment   showing    the    period    co\ered    by    the 


statement,  the  wages  paid  by  the  employer 
to  such  employee  during  such  period,  and  the 
amount  of  the  tax  withheld  and  collected 
under  this  part  In  respect  of  such  wages, 
except  that  the  employer  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  to  an  employee  at  the 
request  of  such  employee  any  such  state- 
ment more  frequently  than  once  every  3 
months  In  any  calendar  year." 

(h)  Penalties  applicable  to  employees:  Sec- 
tion 470  cf  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccxle  (re- 
lating to  penalties)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'•(d)  Penalties  In  respect  of  withholding 
credit  certificates:  Any  Individual  required 
to  supply  information  to  his  employer  under 
section  463  (h)  who  willfully  supplies  false 
or  fraudulent  Information,  or  who  willfully 
falls  to  supply  Information  thereunder  which 
would  decrease  the  wlthholdm<?  credit,  shall. 
In  lieu  of  the  penalty  provided  In  section 
145  (a),  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500.  or  Imprl.soned  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both" 

(1)  Effective  date:  Tlie  amendments  made 
by  this  sectlcn  shall  take  effect  July  1.  1943. 

m.  DrrAiLED  explanation  of  provisions  or 

H     R.    2042 

The  first  .section  provide.s  that  the  bill 
may  be  cited  a.s  the  current  piiyment  of 
Individual  Income  Tax  Act,  1943,  and 
pro\1dcs  that  terms  u.'^.rd  in  the  bill  are 
to  have  the  same  mcanini;  as  when  used 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

pretention    of   DOCBLING-UP   of   tax    PATMENT3 

The  bill  provides  for  current  tax  pay- 
ments only  by  individuals.  Section  2 
contain.s  the  provi.sion.s  nlating  to  the 
manner  of  transition  from  the  present 
system  to  a  pay-as-you-go  system. 
Since  the  bill  requires  that  the  tax  as- 
sessed at;ainst  tlie  income  of  any  year  is 
to  be  paid  currently  dunnt,'  that  year,  it 
is  necessaiT,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
doubling  up  of  tax  payments  in  1913,  to 
abate  1  year":  tax  liability.  This  i.s  ef- 
fected under  section  2  <a)  of  the  bill  by 
the  discharge  of  the  1942  liability.  Sec- 
tion 2  tb)  provides  that  if  the  reported 
net  income  for  1942  was  $20,000  or  more 
and  the  1942  tax  reported  by  the  tax- 
payer was  greater  than  the  1943  tax  so 
reported,  the  1943  tax  is  to  be  abated  in- 
stead of  the  1942  tax.  Thus  the  possi- 
bility of  windfalls  by  reason  of  the  neces- 
sity of  abating?  1  year's  tax  liability  is 
avoided, 

TENT.ATIVE   TAX 

Section  3  amends  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  for  the  payment 
each  taxable  year  of  a  tentative  tax  for 
that  taxable  year.  Subsection  <a) 
amends  section  56  of  the  code  to  define 
the  tentative  tax  for  any  taxable  year. 
The  tentative  tax  Is  either  f^rst.  the  tax 
shown  on  the  return  for  the  preceding 
taxable  year,  minu.s  the  foreign  tax 
credit;  or  second,  the  tax  shown  on  a 
tentative  return  which  the  taxpayer  Is 
permitted — thouch  not  required — to  file; 
or  third,  the  tax  withhrld  at  .-source  on 
.salaries  and  wages.  The  taxpayer  may 
treat  the  tax  .shown  on  the  return  for  the 
preceding  year  as  the  tentative  tax  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  or  fir.>t  two  or  three 
quarters,  and  then  switch  to  a  tentative 
return  basis,  or  he  can  begin  by  filing  a 
tentative  return  and  if  he  desires  file 
superseding  tentative  returns  each  quar- 
ter; or  he  may  treat  the  amount  with- 
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held  at  source  on  his  wages  or  salary  as 
the  tentative  tax,  If  he  has  not  filed  any 
tentative  return  and  has  not  paid  any 
installment  on  the  basis  of  the  return  for 
the  preceding  year.  Later  in  the  year  he 
may  switch  from  this  basis  of  computing 
the  tentative  tax  to  a  tentative  return 
basis.  In  other  words,  the  utmost  flexi- 
bility is  provided  to  reflect  true  current 
income  and  adjust  the  payments  accord- 
ingly. 

The  taxpayer  whose  income  consists 
p.lmost  entirely  of  wages  or  salary  and 
who  is  not  above  the  first  surtax  brack- 
et— estimated  to  be  approximately  70 
percent  of  all  individual  taxpayers— will 
undoubtedly  decide  to  treat  the  amount 
withheld  at  source  as  the  tentative  tax, 
for  by  doing  so  he  will  not  have  to  make 
any  tentative  returns  or  pay  quarterly 
installments  on  the  basis  of  the  return 
for  the  preceding  year.  If  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  however,  he  gets  an 
increase  in  wages  or  salary  so  as  to  put 
him  above  the  first  surtax  bracket,  or 
gets  some  dividend  income,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly make  one  or  more  tentative 
returns  later  in  the  year,  and  pay  the 
remaining  tentative  tax  on  the  new  basis. 

The  taxpayer  whose  income  consists  of 
amounts  not  subject  to  withholding  will 
either  use  the  previous-return  basis  or 
the  tentative-return  basis  in  computing 
his  tentative  tax.  If  his  income  docs  not 
vary  widely  from  year  to  year  he  will 
undoubtedly  compute  his  tentative  tax 
on  the  basis  of  the  return  for  the  preced- 
ing year.  If  his  income  docs  vary  sub- 
stantially he  will  compute  his  tentative 
tax  on  the  basis  of  one  or  more  tentative 
returns,  or  will  begin  the  year  computing 
his  tentative  tax  on  the  previous-return 
basis  and  later  in  the  year  switch  to  a 
tentative-return  basis. 

TIME   AND   MANIiER  OF   PATMINT 

If  the  tentative  ^ax  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  return  for  the  preceding 
year  or  on  the  basis  of  a  tentative  re- 
turn, it  is  payable  in  four  installments, 
one  on  the  15th  day  of  the  third  month, 
one  on  the  15th  day  of  the  sixth  month, 
one  on  the  15th  day  of  the  ninth  month, 
and  one  on  the  last  day  of  the  last 
month,  of  the  taxable  year.  Becau.se  the 
taxpayer  is  permitted  to  change  the 
method  of  computing  the  tentative  tax, 
the  installments  may  not  be  equal. 
Thus  a  rule  is  prescribed  for  computing 
the  amount  of  any  particular  install- 
ment. The  amount  of  any  installment 
is  the  excess  of  the  tentative  tax,  as  last 
determined,  over  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
vious installments,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  remaining  installments. 

CVERPATMENT   OF   TENTATTVE   TAX 

If  the  tentative  tax  paid  for  any  tax- 
able year  exceeds  the  tax  imposed  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  excess  is  to  be  cred- 
ited or  refunded  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  overpayment  made  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  paying  the  tax. 

CREDIT   AGAINST  TAX   IMPOSED 

The  tentative  tax  paid  for  any  taxable 
year  is  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  imposed  for  the  taxable  year. 

TENTATIVE    RmjKNS 

Any  individual,  on  or  before  the  15th 
day  of  the  third,  sixth,  or  ninth,  or  the 


last  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the 
taxable  year,  or  on  or  before  any  two  or 
more  such  dates,  is  permitted  to  make 
a  tentative  return  which  is  to  state  the 
items  which  the  taxpayer  estimates  as 
the  items  of  liis  gross  income,  deduc- 
tions, and  credits  against  net  income  for 
the  taxable  year.  The  effect  of  making 
such  a  return  has  been  discussed  above 
in  the  explanation  of  the  tentative  tax. 

St^STANTIAL   UNDEEPAYMENT   OF   TENTATT^'E   TAX 

In  order  to  require  the  taxpayers  with 
wages  or  salaries  above  the  first  surtax 
bracket  or  with  income  from  sources 
other  than  wages  and  salaries,  keep  their 
tax  payments  reasonably  current,  either 
by  using  the  previous  return  basis  or  the 
tentative  return  basis  of  computing  the 
tentative  tax,  it  is  provided  that  if  the 
final  tax  liability  for  the  year  exceeds 
120  percent  of  the  tentative  tax  paid 
during  the  year,  there  shall  be  collected 
as  an  addition  to  the  final  tax  an  amount 
equal  to  6  percent  of  such  excess. 

TAXABLE  TEARS  TO  WHICH   APPLIC.\BLE 

The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
of  the  bill— relating  to  the  tentative 
tax— are  to  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1942. 

WITHHOLDING    AT    SOURCE    ON    S.ALAF.IES    AND 
W.\GES 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  the  Code 
to  provide  for  withholding  at  the  source 
on  salaries  and  wages  a  tax  at  the  rate 
of  20  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  salary 
and  wage  payments  over  110  percent  of 
the  personal  exemption  and  credit  for 
dependents.  The  additional  10  percent 
is  included  as  a  tentative  allowance  for 
deductions.  This  rate  is  sufficient,  in 
the  case  of  those  liable  to  income  tax,  to 
collect  at  the  source  the  entire  income 
tax  of  taxpayers  whose  income  consists 
almost  wholly  of  salaries  and  wages  and 
who  are  not  above  the  first  surtax  brack- 
et— estimated  to  be  about  70  percent  of 
all  taxpayers — as  well  as  the  Victory  tax 
liability  of  such  taxpayers. 

DETERMINATION  OF  FAMILT  STATtJS  CF  EMPLOYEE 

Section  4  (a)  amends  section  465  of 
the  code  by  adding  three  new  definitions. 
"Married  person"  is  defined  as  an  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  a  with- 
holding credit  certificate  —  explained 
below— stating  that  he  is  married  and 
living  with  husband  or  wife  is  in  effect. 
'•Head  of  a  family"  is  defined  as  an  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  such  a  cer- 
tificate is  in  effect  stating  him  to  be  the 
head  of  a  family.  "Dependent"  is  also 
defined  in  terms  of  the  character  of  cer- 
tificate which  is  in  effect.  Thus  the 
employer  is  not  put  to  the  task  of  ascer- 
taining whether  a  particular  employee  is 
in  fact  married,  or  the  head  of  a  family, 
or  has  in  fact  one  or  more  persons  de- 
pendent upon  him.  The  employer 
simply  looks  to  the  type  of  certificate  the 
employee  has  filed  with  him  and  is  not 
liable  for  withholding  the  wrong  amount 
if  It  transpires  that  the  certificate  docs 
not  correctly  state  the  employee's  status. 

KEQtnRXMENT     OF     WTTHHOLDINO 

Section  4  (b)  amends  section  466  <a) 
of  the  code  (relating  to  the  requirement 
of  withholding) .    The  employer  is  given 


the  option  of  withholding:  either  on  the 
straight  percentage  system — the  excess 
of  20  percent  of  each  payment  of  wages 
over  the  withholding  credit — or  on  the 
wage-bracket  system  under  which  there 
are  specified  amounts  withheld  on  wages 
within  stated  ranges,  as  shown  in  the 
tables  inserted  by  section  4  (d)  of  the 
bill.  In  this  respect  the  bill  follows  the 
withholding  provisions  of  existing  law, 

WITHHOLDING   CKEDIT 

Section  4   (c)    of  the  bill   inserts  In 
section  466  of  the  code  a  new  table  under 
which  the  employer  can  compute,  for 
various  pay-roll  periods,  the  amount  by 
which  the  tax  to  be  withheld  is  to  be 
reduced  on  account  of  tlie  various  com- 
binations of  family  status  of  the  em- 
ployee.   These    combinations    are    for: 
First,  single  person,  not  the  head  of  a 
family;  second,  married  person  with  re- 
spect  to   whose   spouse   a  withholding 
credit  certificate  of  a  married  person  is 
not  in  effect,  or  the  head  of  a  family; 
third,  married  person  with  respect  to 
whose  spouse  a  withholding  credit  cer- 
tificate is  in  effect;  and  fourth,  depend- 
ents.    A  married  person  with  respect  to 
whose  spouse  a  certificate  of  a  married 
person  is  not  in  effect  gets  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  $1,200  exemption  for  a  married 
person,  plus  10  percent  thereof.     A  mar- 
ried person  with  respect  to  whose  spouse 
a  certificate  of  a  married  person  is  in 
effect  is  subject  to  withholding  upon  a 
gross  basis,  since  the  spouse  of  such  per- 
son is  getting  the  full   benefit  of  the 
$1,200  personal  exemption.    Thus  hus- 
band and  wife  can  determine  which  one 
is  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption.   A  person  with  respect  to  whom 
no  certificate  at  all  is  in  effect  is  subject 
to  withholding  upon  a  gross  basis,  and 
in  this  respect  is  treated,  in  determining 
the  amounts  to  be  withheld,  as  a  married 
person  with  respect  to  whose  spouse  a 
certificate   of   a   married   person   is    In 
effect. 

WAGE    BRACKET    HOLDING 

Section  4  (d)  inserts  in  section  466  of 
the  code  new  tables  for  employers  who 
desire  to  withhold  on  the  wage  bracket 
system.  Each  table  is  for  a  specified 
pay-roll  period.  In  the  first  two  columns 
are  found  the  various  wage  ranges,  and 
in  the  last  column  is  found  the  amount 
from  which  is  to  be  subtracted  the  with- 
holding credit  to  determine  the  tax  to 
be  withheld.  The  employer  will  find  it 
very  easy  to  combine  these  tables  with 
the  table  showing  the  withholding  credit 
into  one  table,  so  that  his  pay-roll  op- 
erators can  readily  determine,  without 
any  computations  whatever,  the  exact 
amount  to  be  withheld  in  any  particular 
case. 

WITHHOLDING     CREDIT     CER'l'l/lCATES 

Provision  is  made  for  the  filing  by  em- 
ployees with  their  employer  of  statements 
of  their  family  status.  The  state- 
ments— called  withholding  credit  certif- 
icates— are  to  be  effective  with  respect 
to  pay-roU  periods  beginning  after  the 
filing.  If  during  the  year  a  new  state- 
ment is  filed,  it  of  course  will  supersede 
any  previous  statement.  A  penalty  is 
prescribed  for  making  false  or  fraudu- 
lent statements  in  the  certificates  and 
failing    to    furnish    mformation    which. 
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would  reduce  the  withholding  credit. 
As  previously  statod.  if  no  certificate  is 
filed,  the  employer  Is  required  to  with- 
hold from  the  employee  on  a  gross  basis. 

CRIXIT   rOR    AMOUNTS    WITHHELD   AT   SOURCl 

The  tax  withheld  at  source  during  any 
taxable  year  is  allowed  as  a  credit — 

First.  A^ain.st  installments  of  the  ten- 
tative tax,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  withheld  which  is  evidenced  by 
receipts  furnished  by  the  employer  and 
accompanying  the  remittance.  The  re- 
quirement that  the  receipt  accompany 
the  remittance  Is  necessary  to  enable  the 
collector  to  know  what  has  been  with- 
held at  the  source. 

Second.  Auainst  the  tax  Imposed  for 
the  year,  but  only  to  the  ext-'nt  that  the 
amount  withheld  has  not  bem  iillowed 
ni  ft  credit  neilnst  th<'  t"ntatlve  tax. 

TlUrd.  AETnin'<t  th"  1942  tnx  liability  In 
the  rn-^e  of  thoxf  p^■^^(U^■  de^rrli)  'd  above 
v/hn<^r  1041  llj'bility  \n  dlirhart'-d  In  lieu 
of  the  U)i2  II  ti>iiifv 

VtnU^r  tho  j-H  ••t.i  I'w  iim'  I'mploypr  t« 
r«'(jutied   oiiii-   (     (  )i    ,       I     t'»   (iintl^h   UlO 

i-nipi"y«'' '»  ^'"'  i''''i'i-  nhowma  Uw 
iviHoitrit  wiLli>i<l«   tc'tft  ihi'ir  WAunit  ur 

hiiluii'**.  H  (li<  ucul' i  Lh<' bilMIie  umount 
VHlhh<ld  l"i  ttUi)7,'<cl  u-1  a  CK.dlt  HRalnkl 
In.'.trtllniepti*  of  the  I.  !ii  itive  i.ix  and 
hiiuf  tlu'x'  IniluUtiic  111  «  ail'  p;'.\;ib!o 
quarterly,  the  bill  h1  >u  te<tulri  ,  tin'  <  lu- 
ployer,  ut  the  requf-'^t  of  any  eir.pi()>ie, 
to  furni.sli  tile  frnployee  with  qa.ut(ily 
receipts.  Such  receipts  will  be  needed 
only  by  employees  whose  saUuies  or 
uago.s  are  hmh  enouch  to  put  the  em- 
ployee above  the  first  surtax  bracket  and 
by  employees  who  have  income  in  more 
than  insignilicant  amounts  from  sources 
Other  than  salaries  and  wajies,  and  thus 
the  additional  burden  on  the  employer 
of  furnishing  quarterly  receipts  will  not 
be  substantial. 

EKFECTIVE     DATi; 

Tlie  new  withholdinR  provisions  are  to 
take  effect  beginning  July  1,  1943. 


Time  Runs  in  Our  Favor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Mareh  3.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Conghessional  Record 
and  to  print  a  letter  from  a  friend.  I  am 
submitting  the  following.  This  is  a  very 
able  dissertation  by  a  prominent  and  ex- 
perienced American  friend  of  mine,  who 
hves  in  New  York  City.  It  Ls  an  answer, 
and  a  complete  answer,  to  the  attack  the 
floor  leader.  Mr.  McCohmack.  made  a  few 
days  ago  on  ex-President  Herbert 
Hoover.  I  trust  that  all  those  especially 
who  resented  the  implications  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
McCc«MACK]  will  read  this  for  a  full  and 
complete  answer  and  vindication;   and 


for  thase  who  might  have  been  Inchned 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  McCoRMACKl.  I  recom- 
mend that  they  may  read  it  for  the  sum 
total  of  the  truth: 

New  York.  N   Y  .  Frbrtiory  27.  1941. 
Hon    William  P   LAHBrRTSDN, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C 

DEAg  CoNGRFSSMAN  LAMBERTSON :  A  Demo- 
cratic Member  of  the  House  of  Reprt-oeuta- 
tives — not  a  new  dealer — has  been  gocxl 
enouch  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional IIelord  of  tebruuiy  1<3.  I"  whicii  the 
^p^.ech  of  LKiiiutraliC  LeackT  John  W  Mc- 
Cormac*.  altcriiatLly  tlerainlng  ana  brlittUi.g 
Herbert  H.-ovcr,  w.is  printed  The  Drmocrptic 
ConsreBsmati  wanted  nic  to  read  the  fprc.i 
a-t  an  exnin  lie  of  hnw  paiUc-Rtrlclcpn  New  EXal 
IcHCitrnhip  In  the  House  Xb  the  ,e  diiy» 

HypocritR-.U  c'xpre»KlonA  of  ja-rsoiial  respect 
for  Mr  flfio.ei,  witii  v.lilcli  Congien  mini 
Mi-<-Oii.\«AcK  niiciluicl'd  hi»  Rp<<ch.  c(ai;U  not 
lilde  tho  fact  that  lie  ninl'  un  unc  lii-.l  I  r 
vcnonioUM  and  vlcloii*  at  tut.  k  on  "ur  ^ilmU  >t 
llvltiii  American. 

Until  tho  N«w  y  fV.  ■^^>u<^  nf  rrhfMury  34 

prlMlr<J  a  full  pi'H'  (Klv  1 1  iiinen'  liii'  ' .  il  liy 
th«  C'Mi  .1  ■    1  I) ' ,     i:  ■■!  ,i   ih,    t    <•    ■,)    >\ 

»prpt||     I,.  I  )./     (       ' >'     M      I'    '  •"'    '       U 

ap^jPNiDd  ili"t  Ml  1^  <ot,MA' It  ♦  .«>  i.tii.  i«. 
It  t(  Ml  M"-  "")  aiiKiiiy  iH-c.iiin  iiu  Jtiiiiitrii' lit 
In  M  (It*)'  >  "lit,  mut'or  of  publt<^  poliry  (ltd 
nut  Ic  w  u,  iiiu  N>  w  Deal  Hue  Tliul  lh«  N«-w 
Di'ul  Ui<  titl'^  Ml  ilt'ovei  k  utici.in'  r»  uitd  •livliU 
him  hiK  ^  r  lit  influuncn  wuh  Ainericm  cm- 

Ken*  or  ull  [)mUIi(!:i1  pel  M(lllltlntl»,  llUS  |un({  1(1  n 

ubvl'jua  Uut  at  LM  reitUUiK  ilie  ■tattfMK'i.t. 
i)f  Coiiiiado  Br  'WOer,  a  furmer  (clon  p-r- 
dohi-d  be ca use  of  political  expfUleiicy.  1*  ij  .w 
la  clear  that  the  attack  i  n  Mr  Huovtr  by  Mr. 
McCciiiMAcK  was  dcflr.lttly  a  part  of  the  Nivv 
Doul-Coirimunl.it  pi.  gi-.im  of  well-tlnrcd  vill- 
flcatlon  of  those  who  have  the  ccurnpe  and 
foresl(;ht  to  disagree  with  their  policies  It 
Is  a  matter  of  general  comment  throughout 
the  country  thai  the  Now  Do.il-Communlst 
front  on  major  public  policies  is  lUcutical. 

Mr.  McCoRMACKS  attucic  on  Mr.  Hoover 
was  followed  so  cloaely  and  Identically  by  the 
Communist  Party  'n  Its  New  York  Times 
advertisement  that  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
c.iargr>  coUu.'^lon  between  the  New  Deal  and 
Communi.-ts  In  th".<e  wild  statements  and 
malicious  Intiuendoe.s  .  tx  ut  that  great  min. 
The  net  rciult,  of  course,  has  been  to  m.^ke 
additional  friends  and  admirers  lor  Mr. 
Hoover 

In  Mr  McCor MACKS  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hou^-e.  where  he  has  Immunity  {turn 
legiil  consequences  In  making  slanderous  or 
llljelous  remarks,  he  objectid  to  the  siate- 
ment  credited  to  Mr.  Hoover.  In  which  al- 
luding to  tlie  war.  he  said.  "Time  runs  in 
our  favor."  Mr  McCoum\ck  said  that  such  a 
statement  "i.s  U  take  a  po.sltion  in  favor 
of  irr^:  mated  peace,  or  unadulterated  ap- 
pca.sement  "  He  said  other  and  na:>'ier 
thlni^s,  which  you  probably  heard  or  read,  but 
which  It  IS  nut  necessary  to  repeat  m  thUi  Ut- 
ter. H.s  staltmcnt  that  Hoover  takes  a  po- 
sition In  faTtjr  of  apneusement  or  negotiated 
pence  Is  crnip'ete  utter  rot  How  can  the 
thouqht  of  appeasement  or  the  Inducing  of 
a  .-la.,  .ening  In  our  war  effort  t)e  related  In 
any    wa/    to    Mr     Hcover'.->    ."Statement? 

Furthor,  h(  w  could  C  ngresaman  McCor- 
MACK  etcap.'  the  fact  that  inne  run.<  in  tur 
favor?  Is  not  the  United  States  growing  In 
military  strength  in  every  branch  In  e\cry 
theater  of  war  and  general  all-round 
strength  on  every  front — except  those  pe.rts 
of  the  dimestlc  front  dominated  by  the  New 
Deal — with    each    passing   day' 

Can  It  be  said  by  any  competent  observer — 
even  In  the  camp  of  our  enemy— that  Nazi 
Germany,  which  the  administration  has 
rlchtly  or  wroniily  proclaimed  our  No  1 
enemy,  that  Germany  is  growing  stronger 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  tlie  continued 


heavy  depletions  It  la  sufTerh.g  in  men.  ma- 
terial, and  morale? 

Premier  Josef  St?.lln.  Russian  dictator,  af- 
fectlonate'y  called  Uncle  Joe  by  many  new 
dealers,  must  be  considered  as  one  who 
knows  something  about  this  war  and  the 
time  element  involi^d  In  winning  it  He 
said  in  his  order  of  the  day.  In  commtra- 
oratlon  of  the  Red  Army's  twenty-ruth  an- 
niversary. 'The  fact  is.  Fascl.st  Geimany  U 
becoming  m  :re  and  more  exhausted  and 
weaker  and  weaker  while  the  S  ivlet  Union 
l3  more  and  more  developing';  Its  resirvcs  and 
becoming  evei  stronger.'  Time  is  workir.g 
Bsalnst  Fascist  Germany  "  Would  Ce.n?re>s- 
man  McCobmack  say  that  in  those  words  Mr. 
Stalin  is  taking  a  pi.sitioji  in  favor  of  ne- 
gotlat<d  pe.ic«  or  unadulterated  appcaoc- 
ment? 

Will  Mr  M'-Cormack  now  arl-e  in  his  place 
In  the  H  iU!+e  and  denrumce  Piem'er  St;dln 
ns  he  hnd  previously  dei,o\niced  Mr  H  lOver 
for  an  expiessloii  of  the  same  opinion?  No, 
he  will  not  Not  Ihii  y  nr  or  any  other 
yrnr  T'lTS  U  no  N-w  iKnl  neeemifv  for 
smo'kliu  Mr  Htal.n  do  wi  l,uf  tho  pi  *  d<  .il« 
era  tlo  t'l-i  thne  l/»  p  :  ikiI  <  <  "iity  to  trjr 
to  (limlniBh  Up  »>'i'iite  of   M     tiTt  Itoovtr. 

If  wnr-toffi  ftii'l  riiv  i;f'i  u-  i  i*  herom. 
ing  p^*>r  aUonift  and  Ih"  iiii  tutor  nf  Hi 
gnvarnmanl  b^il^vii*  th«l  tlm*  la  wc  ihlii< 
■fftlnti  fiui'ltt  nrinniiy,  ll  y.oiild  fftn  Illy 
appear,  a*  Mr  Ifoovnr  nuul,  "Tim*'  luim  in  mir 
favor"  Our  fuv  >r  int.iia  In  favor  ut  « 
lialliii   wi.<'»«   I"  <^' a   lo    io(  II    mill    iiiul<?rli>Ia, 

a*  Ki'«i»l  •*•  tl'^y  l'"^"  '■  '  '"  '"  '"  '"•" 
rem  ItiB'i.Milfleniil  aa  '  •;  ■  < 'l  i"  I  ""■  '» 
Kven  Mr  McCormaik  ri.iui  aiitfa  thiti  *ii;le 
OTinaiiy  !■  Rrowinu  *•  .iK< .— «ven  tiiooHH  fur 
from  exhausted— our  ••remrth  la  Ju»i  be- 
gltining  to  be  felt  lliat  Is  what  our  Com- 
niancUr  In  Chief  and  our  competent  mlllinrf 
le.u^eis  t<  il   U8 

Mr  MtCuHMACK's  speech,  obviously  care- 
fully prcp.ued,  was  not  the  hi  ntrd  rutburst 
of  a  moment,  coming  out  of  th^  hurly-burly 
of  debate  In  which  men  do  not  alwayn  h;ive 
opportunity  to  carefully  welch  tlieir  wirds. 
If  it  could  be  accounted  fur  by  a  momentary 
loss  of  temper,  it  might  be  forgiven,  al- 
though not  overlooked  The  speech  attack- 
ing H-rbtrt  H.  over  was  a  "set"  «peech  Its 
text  was  premeditated  and  thought  out  well 
in  advance  of  its  presentaticn  Ever  the 
constant  and  ^•crmane  Interruptions  of  Con- 
gre-«man  Joseph  Martin  did  not  deter  Mr. 
MrCoRMACK  from  contli.ulng  with  his  cnre- 
fuUy  prepared  text  One  wonders  who  asked 
Mr  MrCoRMACK  to  make  the  speech,  and 
which  of  the  administration's  ghost  writers, 
sitting  on  a  soft  bureaucratic  cushion  and 
subsisting  on  taxpayers  money,  turned  it 
over  to  the  distinguislud  New  Deal  Hiu.se 
leader  for  parrot-like  renditKu  The  speech 
couldn't  have  been  prompted  by  Harry  H  p- 
kins  cr  some  other  nonclectlvc  ofBctal  in  higti 
plrr-e.  could  It? 

It  is  not  hF.rd,  of  cour.se,  to  determine  the 
reason  for  New  Deal  petulance,  which  ex- 
hibits itself  every  time  Herbert  Hoover  is 
called  on  to  perform  a  netded  and  laudattjry 
pubic  s£Tvicc.  All  too  often  to  suit  the  Ntw 
De;;l  Mr  Hoover  Is  completely  right  and  the 
New  De:d  Is  trpglcally  wrong  Thnt  great  man 
has  a  backlog  of  8ucce«^sful  practical  expe- 
rience In  dealing  with  the  very  matters — fc  d 
product Irn  and  dl-^tribtition — that  the  Ntw 
Deal  Is  fumbling  and  burgling  at  the  ex- 
pcT'.se  of  a  patriot'c  but  nnrrry,  dlstnistful, 
dlserusted.  and  arou«:ed  American  public 

Mr  Hoover's  recent  appearance  before  S?n- 
ator  John  B.snkhkad's  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Approprlatirns  Committee,  and  the 
forthric;ht  wiy  in  which  he  an'-U'zrd  and  gavo 
solutions  for  the  press  ng  problems  Irhrrent 
In  1943  food  production,  was  too  well  recivcd 
en  bmh  sides  of  Capitol  Hi!l  and  by  the 
American  public  to  be  at  all  palatable  to  the 
New  Deal 

Numerous  IDemocratlc  Senators  not  of  New 
Deal  persua^^lon.  have  m-ide  enthusiastic  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Hoover's  splendid 
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contri'jutlon  toward  the  solution  of  the  acute 
problem  ol  feeding  ourselves  and  our  Army, 
while  we  are  feeding  armies  and  the  civil 
populations  of  those  aUled  with  us  In  this 
life  and  death  struggle.  It  U  clear  that  the 
admmUUation  does  not  »ant  Herbert  Hcover. 
talking  from  the  largest  mass  feeding  ex- 
perience any  man  In  recorded  history  has 
ever  had.  and  from  his  experience  as  Feed 
Administrator  in  the  First  World  War.  to  ra.se 
hla  voice  against  bungling  and  inefficient 
New  Deal  planning  and  administration. 

Most  well-informed  Americans,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  saw  him  meet  and  master 
many  emergencies  In  .he  First  World  War, 
believe  that  If  Herbert  Hoover  had  been 
placed  In  charge  of  food  production  and  dls- 
trimjtlon  activities  thla  phase  of  our  war 
program  would  not  have  developed  into  a 
maelstrom  of  confusion  and  mlamanage- 
ment,  bordering  on  the  dlagracclul. 

A   lea*  partisan   admlnlat ration— one   that 
Bciua'ly    wantod    the    iiatlonnl    unity    It    la 
constantly  calling  for  »n   the   Halla  of  Con- 
Itre**    in  the  prrM  and  over  the  sir— wr.utd 
long   slnc»«   have   tndravored    to   requisition 
ihf  »*fvlf#a  of  H»rt>ert  Mofiver  for  thf  nioat 
Importafit  ^tnerKency  po»»t  in  c/ur  entlr*  war-    j 
maliln«  program     M«7*av#r.  lh»  H»w  Iiral  bf--    , 
llnvM  that  all  •«pariattr#i  lali.pd  ft   T   K    D    j 
(hr-for»  th#  nfm  Orttli    aven  Ihouah  '!»«♦  »«- 
I>erl»r»na   waa   an   CHtMitole   pul  iWi   a«i»>aiiU,    »• 
un«r1y  v»liiala«s 

II  IS  (li»»»i«il»'B  •h'l  •  ni«il*t  of  raal  '"Ofi* 
f»rr»)  to  miilimt*  of  citinaim,  thai  "vm  at  ihU 
lata  dat*  Ih*  »i»w  drulars  roniit.ue  CHm^ 
efforia  ifl  amaar  Mr  Hoovar  In  iha  Charlea 
Michelaon  ir.rtuion  The  unlamen-.ed 
MicheUon  may  be  non*.  but  the  aroma  of  his 
tactica  llngera  on  The  time  U  long  past  when 
the  imearlng  of  Mr  Hoover  by  New  Deal  "yes 
men"  Is  given  any  credence  by  the  American 
public,  which  has  had  ample  time  in  which  to 
prcpcrly  evaluate  hla  service  to  our  country 
and  to  mankind  the  world  over  The  Hoover 
smear  formula  1»  outdated  and  outmoded. 
This  latest  attempt,  mouthed  by  Congressman 
McCoaMACK.  and  seconded  by  "Comrade*  Earl 
Browder.  reached  scurrilous  and  nauseating 
depths  when  his  remarks  were  falsely  but  not 
at  all  cleverly  construed  as  contributing  to  a 
program  of  appeasement  If  Mr  McCoa- 
MACKs  horizon  was  country-wide,  he  would 
know  that  Mr  Hoover's  friends  and  admirers 
In  the  Democratic  Party,  as  well  as  In  Repub- 
lican and  nonpartisan  ranks,  have  increased 
by  millions,  while  New  Deal  prestige  has  fallen 
to  an  all-time  low  Of  course,  he  has  made 
no  friends  among  Communists.  Hla  view- 
points and  hla  unawerlng  allegiance  to  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  are  not  calculated  to 
win  him  friends  there. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  New  Deal 
prestige  has  fallen  to  a  10-year  low.  I  refer 
Mr  McCoaMACK  and  other  new  dealers  to 
the  election  of  November  3.  1942.  Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  vote  cast  against  New 
Deal  candidates  was  considerably  greater  than 
the  vote  cast  for  them.  In  fact,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  can  thank  the  new  dealers  for 
making  It  the  minority  party,  which  It  was 
actually  proved  to  be  by  the  balloting  on  No- 
vemt>er  3.  The  greatly  Increased  majority  by 
which  Congressman  Bennxtt  of  Ml^isouil  was 
elected,  after  the  death  of  his  greatly  mourned 
father,  at  a  apeclal  election  In  mid-January 
of  this  year,  give*  further  attestation  to  the 
fact  that  the  current  Is  running  with  swifter 
Irresistibility  than  ever  agauist  the  new 
dealers  and  their  left-wing  associates 

New  Deal  desperation  is  great.  Mr  Mc- 
CoRMACK  dared  not  attack  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  who  voted  against  the 
New  Dtal  on  election  day.  In  that  he  prof- 
ited by  Wlnchell's  mistake.  You  remember 
Winchell,  Congressman  He  la  the  band  lo- 
tion aale&man  who  la  an  active.  Inactive, 
acUve,  inactive  ofHcer  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  who  shouts  In  anguish  every 
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time  the  American  people  show  disregard  for 
his  Intemperate  mouthlngs.  So.  too  wary 
to  attack  the  American  majority.  Mr.  Mc- 
CoBMACK  gives  outlet  to  his  frustration  by 
attacking  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
opposing  political  party,  who.  over  the  years 
has  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  cppase 
tn.quitous  attempts  to  force  collectivism  en 
a  free  people.  Well.  Congressman  McCor- 
MACK  will  find  the  public  heavUy  armored 
against  the  blanks  he  Is  shooting. 

Mr  Hoover's  place  In  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  Americans  Is  too  secure  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  Intemperate  and  sneering  attacks 
from  the  leader  of  a  very  tenuous  House 
majority 

Mr.  McCoaMACK's  pjositlon  these  days  must 
be  one  of  grtat  humiliation.  He  la  a  majority 
leader  without  a  majority  he  can  call  hla 
own  He  is  finding  that  new  dealers  can  no 
longer  drive  Jcflrrsonlan  DcmcHrats,  who  bc- 
llev  m  otderly  ConMitutlonal  processes.  Into 
shotRun  weddlnpi  with  them  on  matters 
l«T:io'nilve  I>»y  after  day  his  leadership  Mif- 
fers  gallinf  defeat.  He  la  unable  to  com- 
mnnd,  In  Isct.  •  majority  that  e>i»»t«  on 
pnppr     Mis  tltlt  II  a  hollow  oni* 

When  lh#  voters  «>enl  dor#ns  of  »>ew  dealers 
uit.<>  (.olllical  oblivion  on  Novprnlnr  a,  ih^y 
fffrd  (toreii*  of  olhuf  DPHiorrsUr  ('o|i|ti«-s<i« 
fiirn  (f  llie  ("ft  'if  rrpip»HU  fiotn  IliP  W^W 
f)».sl  If  lH«y  flidnl  sMilufy  ihama^lvsa  af>ri  nn 
a«  ih^y  wrr«  t<>td  And  in  t}»»*Mii!  H  may  ^ 
Mid  thai  It  lan'i  ih*  voitftf  t>wi  mat  mi  many 
(ifltHfui  ntw  daaU-ra  a»a  nndihH  th«  ir  way 
h'VH  to  WaahliigUJii  and  on  Oovernmant  pay 
rolls  Thfisa  r«*«p<jvilble  for  revivliif  "lame 
diKks"  wlM  fcoon  »>•  dead  ijolltual  ducks 
them»elves  The  November  3  election,  to  put 
jt  mildly,  made  the  majority  over  which  Mr. 
McCoaiWACii  prealdea.  a  less  tractable  one. 
He  Is  finding  thst  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  intent  on  recovering  end  retaining 
the  constitutional  powers  that  he.  aa  ma- 
jority leader.  In  the  recent  past,  to  blithely 
and  en  order  turned  over  to  an  organized 
New  Deal  bureaucracy. 

By  now  Mr.  McCormack  must  know  that 
the  majority  of  voters  no  longer  trtist  the 
New  Deal.  The  voters  want  the  administra- 
tion to  go  forward  efficiently  with  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  They  want  the  admin- 
istration to  clean  house  and  eliminate  many 
thou-sands  of  arrogant.  Inefficient,  bungling 
bureaucrats.  They  want  the  admlnisttatlon 
to  stop  pitting  class  pgalnst  class  in  America. 
Mr  Wallaci,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
we  are  not  yet  all  middle  class.  The  voters 
want  the  administration  to  quit  truckling  to 
labor  leaders  at  the  expanse  of  all  cf  the  rest 
of  the  public — including  the  men  m  uniform. 
Th?y  want  It  to  actually  practice  some  cf  the 
unity  It  preaches. 

The  voters  want  the  administration  to  quit 
immediately  Its  continuing  eftort  to  collecti- 
vize the  American  people,  130.000,000  of  whom 
are  being  used  as  guinea  pigs  In  experiments 
In  stateism.  Most  of  all,  the  voters  want 
the  administration,  from  the  White  House 
dov(  n  to  the  most  inconsplcuotis  bureaucrats, 
to  quit  playing  politics  In  this  time  of  na- 
tional peril  and  permit  the  1944  electlona  and 
the  maneuvering  for  a  fourth  term  to  wait 
until  1944.  What's  more,  Mr.  Lambtstson, 
the  American  people  are  going  to  see  to  It 
that  these  wants  are  fulfilled.  Until  the  New 
Deal  gets  In  step  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try Mr.  McCobmack  will  continue  to  be  the 
Houie  leader  of  a  diminishing  and  unman- 
ageable so-called  majority— pending  the 
time  he  and  hla  Ilk  are  dispossessed  In  1944. 
New  Deal  shortcomings  cannot  be  covered 
up  with  reckless  and  unwarranted  attacks  on 
Herbert  Hoover  and  others  who  exercise  the 
American  right  to  speak  their  minds  on  the 
vital  problems  of  the  day.  Responsible 
statesmen,  with  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try at  heart,  should  not  have  time  for  that 
type  of  cheap  by- play.    Attacks  on  Mr.  Hoover 


merely    highlight    New    Deal    Ineffectiveness 
and  spleen. 

If  Mr.  McCoauACX  and  his  New  Dmj  lol- 
lowers  in  the  House  do  not  see  the  ertw  at 
their  ways  tbey  will  continue  to  play,  under 
the  roof  of  the  Capitol  Building,  the  aame 
role  the  dummy  guns  play  on  the  roof  ol  the 
Home  Ofttce  Building.  Those  dummy  giuw. 
which  until  recently  you  thoucht  were  potent 
enough  to  protect  Congressmen,  looked  effi- 
cient and  effective.  But  It  developed  they 
were  Impotent  They  have  no  fire  power. 
They  couldnt  cause  an  extra  flutter  of  the 
wing  of  a  Washington  starling.  Under  tbe 
New  Deal  House  leadership  has  descended  to 
dummy  sUtus.  That  leaderahip  pulls  the 
trigger  and  lo,  nothing  happena.  It  ha*  no 
ammunition 

With  kindest  personal  regards  to  you.  «n 
American  legislator  who  never  healUtes  to 
fipht  the  enemies  of  oonstltutlonal  gorem- 
ment  and  who  always  has  plenty  ol  ammuni- 
tion, I  am. 

Pntthfully, 

Raymomd  ■   Rtciuioiro. 


A  BuUwui  $Up  If  ArktMAf 

^X I  KNrilON  OF  KEMAltXf 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  wmumppi 

IN  THl  HOUbl  or  RKFIIWENTATIVM 
Wcdnchdav,  March  i.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  my  ftt- 
tentlon  ha«  Just  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  bill  pending  before  the 
Legislature  of  Arkansas  that  would  per- 
mit municipalities  to  own  and  operate 
their  electric  power  systems.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  house  had  voted 
adversely  on  that  measure;  and  I  feel 
that  its  action  in  the  matter  was 
prompted  by  a  misunderstanding. 

Arkansas  has  every  natural  resource 
necessary  for  the  generating  of  electric- 
ity—coal, gas.  oU.  and  water  power.  Yet 
her  people  pay  among  the  highest  rates 
and  enjoy  about  the  lowest  per  capita 
consumption  of  any  State  in  the  Union^ 

In  1941  the  people  of  Arkansas  used 
602  556  000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity, 
for'which  they  paid  $15,377,100.  Under 
the  T  V  A.  rates,  the  cost  would  have 
been  $8,032,422,  or  $7,344,678  less.  Under 
the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  rates,  the  cost  would 
have  been  $6  122.581.  or  $£.254,519  less 
Under  the  Bonneville  rates.  ^^  co^ 
would  have  been  $6,233,668.  or  $9,143,432 
less  Under  the  Ontario,  Canada,  rates, 
the  cost  would  have  been  $7,101,065.  or 
$8,276,034  less. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  xiltimate 
consumers  of  electricity  in  Arkansas  paid 
anywhere  from  $7,344,678  to  $9,143,432 
too  much  for  their  electricity  during  that 
year. 

I  know  it  *ill  be  charged  by  the  oppo- 
sition that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity the  Tacoma  Light  and  Power  System, 
the  Bonneville  Administration,  and  the 
Ontario.  Canada,  Power  Commission  pay 
no  taxes.  That  is  a  mistake  as  to  aU  of 
them  except  as  to  the  Ontario  Power 
Commission. 

The  Termessee  Valley  Authority  pays 
taxes  to  the  SUtes  and  to  the  counties 
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In  which  it  operates,  and  the  municipal 
distribution  systems  pay  money  in  lieu 
of  taxes  into  the  town  or  city  treasuries, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  free  services  ren- 
dered. But  suppose  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
these  municipal  systems  paid  no  taxes  at 
all  and  rendered  no  free  services,  then 
compare  these  rates  with  the  rates  paid 
In  Arkansas  and  se.-  what  the  over- 
charges would  be. 

The  record  shows  that  in  1936,  the 
last  year  for  which  the  figures  are  avail- 
able, all  the  taxes  paid,  cash  contribu- 
tions made  and  free  services  rendered  by 
both  the  public  and  private  power  con- 
cerns in  the  State  of  Arkansas  amounted 
to  only  $1,345,034.  Take  that  amount 
from  the  $7,344,678  overcharges  paid  by 
the  electric  light  and  power  consumers 
in  Arkansas  during  the  year  of  1941.  ac- 
cording to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  and  it  will 
leave  a  net  overcharge  of  $5,999,644.  or 
approximately  $6,000,000.  in  round  num- 
bers— which  would  be  an  average  of 
$80,000  for  every  one  of  the  75  counties 
In  Arkansas,  or  the  value  of  800  bales  of 
cotton  to  the  county,  on  an  average,  at  20 
cents  a  pound. 

Take  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  $1,- 
345.034.  from  overcharges  according  to 
the  Tacoma  rates  amounting  to  $9,143,- 
432,  and  it  will  leave  a  net  overcharge  of 
$7  798,398.  That  would  amount  to  an 
average  of  more  than  $100,000.  or  the 
value  of  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  on  an 
average,  to  every  county  in  Arkansas. 
And  yet  the  Tacoma  municipal  system 
pays  a  higher  percentage  of  taxes,  or 
money  in  lieu  of  taxes,  or  a  larger 
amount  compared  with  the  amount  cf 
electricity  used  than  do  the  private 
power  concerns  in  Arkansa*-.. 

I  was  surprised  to  note  that  some  of 
the  representatives  from  the  rural 
counties  voted  against  this  measure  on 
the  theory  it  would  merely  help  the  in- 
corporated towns.  That  is  a  mistake. 
Wherever  we  have  reduced  light  and 
power  rates  to  the  consumers  within  the 
municipalities  of  an  area  it  has  resulted 
In  a  reduction  of  light  and  power  rates 
to  the  people  Uvlng  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  municipal  ownership  of  the  power 
facilities  has  aided  us  greatly  in  extend- 
ing power  lines  to  the  farmers  through- 
out the  surrounding  territory. 

You  may  say  that  I  do  not  represent 
the  people  of  Arkansas  in  this  House,  and 
tiiat  I  should  not  be  interested  in  this 
proposition,  but  I  am  interested  in  it 
from  a  national  standpoint,  and  I  know 
that  unless  the  municipalities  of  Arkan- 
sas are  permitted  to  own  their  light  and 
power  systems,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
break  the  stranglehold  the  utilities  now 
have  on  the  people  of  that  State. 

Arkansas  is  rich  in  natural  resources 
of  all  kinds,  and  if  permitted  to  use  those 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
A.kan.sas.  they  will  have  spread  out  be- 
fore them  the  most  high,  exciting,  grati- 
fying prospect  that  ever  confronted  the 
people  of  any  nation  or  any  clime. 

But  if  tms  action  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  of  that  great  State  is  to 
stand,  it  will  blast  the  hopes  and  check 
the  progress  of  the  people  of  that  proud 
tommonwealth.  perhaps  for  generations 
tc  come— to  say  nothing  of  its  effect  on 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


Address  by  Walter  Myers  at  the  Indi- 
ana Democratic  Editorial  Association 
Luncheon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Walter 
Myers,  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  a  brilliant  son  of  Indiana  and 
an  outstanding  Democratic  leader  of  our 
State,  was  the  guest  speaker  of  the  Indi- 
ana Democratic  Editorial  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis  on 
February  27.  His  speech  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

By  unanimous  con.sent  of  the  House,  I 
present  his  addre'^s  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  last  time  I  .addressed  the  Indiana  Dem- 
ocratic Editorial  Association  aiid  Its  friends 
the  world  was  at  peace  The  Republlrnn 
Party  was  In  power  In  State  and  Nation. 
The  Demo'ratlc  Party  that  went  down  fight- 
ing tor  Its  principles  as  always  wi\a  seeking 
to  come  back  and  put  thotse  principles  intc 
practice  for  the  national  health  and  the  gen- 
eral good.  For  the  Democratic  is  the  only 
political  piirty  that  has  survived  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic  and  acted  as 
pallbeartr  at  the  funerals  of  fathers,  grand- 
fathers, and  great-grandfathers  <jf  the  Re- 
publican and  other  parties  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Democratic  leaders  had  faith  In 
those  party  principles  even  as  today,  and  the 
Democratic  editors  were  to  a  great  degree 
DKUthpieces  of  that  faith 

At  that  time  there  was  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, chaos  aud  confu>lon  decay  and  dis- 
solution li  national  affairs.  After  a  cruel 
and  Inhuman  war  that  sapped  our  resources 
and  stymied  our  production  for  civilian  uses, 
the  Henry  Cabot  Lodges  and  the  James  E 
Watsons  sabotaged  a  common  peace  with  the 
Allied  nations  and  made  an  insubstantial 
treaty  of  their  own.  Out  of  supplying  press- 
ing needs  for  things  that  had  beei-.  curtailed 
by  war,  there  came  an  ii.tlated  prosperity,  a 
prosperity  that  burst  like  a  bubble  and  left 
not  even  gas  behind  In  1929.  Factories  stood 
Idle  Farmers  could  rot  sell  their  crops  and 
produce,  and  therefore  could  not  meet  pay- 
ments on  their  mortgages  Millions  went 
hungry  fcr  want  of  a  Job  Banks  broke  by 
the  thousand.  The  savings  of  lifetimes  be- 
came nothing  but  red  figures  on  a  ledger 
sheet.  There  was  misery  and  suffering  un- 
equaled  In  all  the  country's  history.  About 
the  only  money  to  be  made  w;is  In  the  ad- 
minlfttratrni  of  bankrupt  e.states  The  Re- 
publica'is  vho  had  always  boasted  of  Jobs  fur 
everybody,  fat  pay  envt-lopes  and  full  dinner 
pails  were  as  helpless  as  a  catfish  In  a  corn- 
field Their  pills  opened  and  shut.  They 
flopped  around.  Dirt  stuck  to  their  hides. 
But  they  did  nothing  constructive  to  relieve 
the  situation  The  people  cf  the  country, 
not  for  the  first  time  when  they  got  fooled, 
came  to  the  mourner's  bench,  prayed  for  the 
remission  of  sins  and  turned  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  salvation  They  elected 
Franklin  D  R(X)sevelt  to  guide  their  destinies 
and  apply  that  faith  which  these  Democratic 
editors  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  uttering 
like  empty  cries  resounding  In  a  wilderness. 
Here  in  Indiana  as  late  as  1940  when  back- 
sliding began  to  set  In,  Henry  F  Schrlcker 
was  elected  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
Governors  the  State  has  ever  had.  He.  your 
able  State  chairman,  Fred  F.  Bays,  and  the 


members  of  the  Democratic  State  commute* 
have  kept  their  heads — and  best  of  all  their 
political  integrity— when  all  around  them 
seemed  to  be  losing  theirs 

The  fateful  years  since  1832  are  written  In 
the  record.  In  an  Inaugural  speech  long  to 
be  remembered.  President  Roosevelt  banished 
fear  and  restored  faith  and  confidence  in  our 
financial  ln.<tltutions.  Banks  quit  going 
broke  and  what  was  such  a  disastrous  com- 
monplace In  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hoover 
became  a  rarity,  almost  not  recurring.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  got  the  wheels  of  factories 
moving.  He  provided  Jobs.  He  aided  agri- 
culture. He  laid  plans  for  .security.  He  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  and  that,  as  a  part 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlne.'^s, 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  many  mean 
more  than  the  rights  of  a  few  who  demand 
their  rights  but  pass  the  obligations  on  to 
someone  else 

Just  as  the  Nation,  under  this  kind  of 
leadership,  was  emerging  from  crisis,  an 
Austrian  paperhanger  by  name  of  Adolf 
Schlckelgruber  went  berserk  Lake  a  bully 
strutting  down  the  street  and  beating  little 
boys,  he  blltzkruged  weak  and  defenseless 
little  nations.  With  him  a  blitzkrieg  was  to 
knock  the  boy  down  with  a  billy  when  he 
wasn't  looking  and  then  Jump  on  him  after 
he  wa.s  down.  Of  course,  If  all  the  little  b;)ys 
had  ganged  up  together,  they  would  have 
stopped  the  bully.  But  they  didn't  and  the 
bully  grew  with  what  he  fed  en  to  become  the 
most  criminal,  horrid,  and  repulsive  monster 
of  all  time  As  wator  ser  ks  Its  cwn  level,  so 
he  sought  his  own  kind  He  found  the  vul- 
ture Mussolini  waiting  to  dip  his  beak  In  the 
blo(xl  of  his  neighbor's  bodies  and  the  slimy 
serpent  Hlrohlto-Tojo  wriggling  through 
Jungle,  marsh,  and  sea  to  strike  with  his 
fangs  and  swallow  down  the  work  of  other 
men's  hands  while  claiming  a  fake  blood 
kinship  with  the  rising  sun 

Schlckelgruber  the  unspeakable  had  plans 
for  world-wide  conquest,  world-wide  domina- 
tion, world-wide  slavery,  and  world-wide  rule 
by  a  master  race  of  monsters  like  himself. 
In  his  mind's  eye,  the  Jump  from  the  hump 
of  northwer.t  Africa  to  the  hump  of  north- 
east Brazil  was  but  another  step  In  his  pilfer- 
ing progress  To  realize  the  extent  of  his 
machinations  and  plotting,  note  the  attitude 
of  Argentina  standing  alone  In  South 
America  at  the  present  time  while  all  her 
neighbors  have  rallied  to  the  banner  of 
righteousness. 

President  Roo.'^evelt  saw  the  shadows  of 
coming  events  avd  felt  the  Increislng  chill 
of  their  shade  He  catiscd  the  Nation  to  be 
organized  for  defense — for  defense,  never  for 
aggression.  He  secured  bases  In  the  Atlantic 
from  Iceland  to  Trinidad.  He  began  to  build 
a  navy  and  nn  army  He  established 
selective  service.  He  put  his  hand  to  the 
wheel,  stepped  on  the  gas  and  was  off  to  break 
in  that  new  machine  with  which  to  defend 
against  brutality,  treachery,  and  Infamy. 

Then  came  a  gray  d<»y  In  Washington. 
The  low-hung  clouds  of  a  Sunday  morning 
bespoke  a  drab,  impending  gloom  It  was 
December  7.  1941  While  emissaries  bowed 
and  scraped  and  smiled  like  the  vlllians  that 
they  were,  the  Jap  serpent  struck  his  blow 
of  undying  infamy  at  Pearl  Harbor  His- 
tory records  no  more  treacherous,  sneaking, 
and  revolting  act. 

Our  answer  was  heard  wherever  men  have 
ears  to  hear.  Today  the  reveille  of  the 
American  soldier  goes  with  the  dawn  arour.d 
the  world  and  wakes  up  patriots  who  fight  for 
liberty  and  Justice  wherever  tyranny  threatens 
even  as  their  fathers  fought  at  Belleau  Wood 
and  along  the  Marne  or  their  forbears  at 
Lexington  and  Yorktown.  Bataan,  Wake  Is- 
l.nd.  and  the  sea  battle  of  the  Solomcn  Is- 
lands Inspire  Americans  to  look  through  tears 
with  solemn  pride  The  Jungles  of  Scu'h 
Sea  Islands  cannot  choke,  the  deserts  of  an- 
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dent  Africa  cazxnot  wither  their  tenacious 
purpose.  They  will  break  the  back  of  the 
serpent.  Tbey  will  wring  the  necks  of  the 
Hunnlsh  black  eagle  and  the  rulture. 

Yes,  we  are  In  a  war.  It  is  a  war  of  defense, 
a  war  not  of  our  own  choosing,  a  war  which 
we  sought  to  avoid  to  the  last  syllable  uttered 
by  hypocrites  while  their  fellow  conspirators 
were  bombing  Pearl  Harbor.  To  win  this  war 
calls  for  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
honor.  To  ourselves  we  must  be  true.  Amer- 
icans never  will  be  slaves,  and  win  we  will 
or  die. 

To  win  Is  to  call  for  sacrifice,  inconven- 
ience, stint,  and  dislocation  of  our  habits. 
Think  of  the  chunk  of  time  that  is  being 
sliced  from  the  lives  of  our  men  who  will 
come  back.  Think  of  eternity  for  these  who 
win  not.  Think  o^  the  cost,  the  burden  of 
debt.  All  this  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  We 
must  meet  It  like  the  free  people  that  we  are 
and  propose  to  remain.  We  are  going  to  sus- 
tain those  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as 
they  apply  to  all  men  ever^- where.  Then  If 
they  fall,  the  faxilt  is  In  themselves  and  not 
in  us. 

We  must  think  straight.  These  boys  of 
ours  will  be  coming  back  some  day.  When 
they  do,  they  are  going  to  run  this  land  for 
at  least  a  generation.  Who  has  a  better  right 
to  preserve  the  Nation's  principles  In  time 
of  peace  than  those  who  fought  to  protect 
them  in  time  of  perU?  It  will  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  pressure  groups  nor  a  fight  between 
labor  and  capital.  It  will  be  those  who 
fought  for  all  the  people  demanding  govern- 
ment for  all  the  people  by  all  the  people. 

On  this  same  day  our  xlepubllcan  brethren 
whom  we  regard  as  being  no  less  patriotic 
than  ourselves  are  being  addressed  by  Col. 
Robert  H.  McCormlck.  great  publisher — of 
the  Chicago  Tribune — great  critic,  and  the 
greatest  fatUt  finder  on  earth,  if.  as.  and 
when  he  gets  to  heaven,  he  will  probably  find 
fault  with  the  flowery  beds  of  ease.  On  that 
score,  a  million  years  in  any  kind  of  a  bed 
might  become — shall  we  say.  monotonous? — 
especially  with  the  kind  of  bedfellows  that 
pollUcs  makes.  Which  might  pose  the  fur- 
ther question  whether  editors  aud  politicians 
ever  get  to  heaven  and  to  occupy  flowery  beds 
of  ease  at  all. 

The  colonel  must  have  started  looking  for 
motes  in  his  brothers'  eyes  at  birth.  He  has 
been  at  It  ever  since.  He  is  a  great  political 
amphibian.  For  If  he  has  no  Democrats  to 
find  fault  with,  then  he  turns  his  attention 
to  Republicans,  many  of  whom  had  been 
Democrats  for  a  long  time  but  never  found 
it  out  until  1832  Every  now  and  then  he 
gets  so  confused  or  disgusted,  as  the  case 
may  be.  and  he  and  the  Tribune — the  colo- 
nel and  the  Tribune  are  Siamese  twins — sup- 
ports a  Democrat  for  mayor  of  Chicago, 
which  proves  that  occasionally  he  does  know 
a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 

The  colonel  has  announced  that  be  will 
speak  on  the  subject  A  Newspaper's  Respon- 
slbUlty  to  Its  Readers.  By  the  way,  can  any 
of  you  editors  tell  me  what  Is  the  world's 
greatest  newspaper?  Ergo.  I  take  it  that  the 
colonel  will  talk  about  his  alter  ego,  "^he 
Trib,"  If  that  is  not  being  too  Intimate. 

WeU.  I  read  the  "Trlb"— the  colonel  will 
doubtless  say  I'm  a  better  man  for  a'  that — 
and  since  the  dayi  when  Herbert  Hoover  was 
a  great  humanitarian,  I  notice  that  the  colo- 
nel's pet  of  pet  i>eeve8  has  been  President 
Booee>-elt.  He  has  been  finding  fault  with 
bim  ever  since  he  flew  to  the  Democratic 
convention.  Invaded  his  city,  captured  his 
bailiwick,  and  eventually  received  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  his  stronghold  in 
1032. 

His  newspaper.  In  whose  columns  a  long 
tlnxe  ago  I  saw  DemocraU  referred  to  as  '*the 
great  unwashed,"  suddenly  sent  our  party 
to  the  laundry  and  began  to  cartoon  Demo- 
crats in  cape  and  gowna.  The  lowliest  Demo- 
crat, by  Inference,  must  have  bad  at  least 


one  college  degree.  He  even  endowed  our 
rank  and  file  with  university  Ideas.  The 
smug  old  Republican  who  vised  to  be  de- 
pleted In  a  Prince  Altwrt  coat  and  carrying 
bags  of  money  must  have  lost  hu  shirt  In 
the  depression  of  1929,  for  the  colonel 
began  to  dress  him  up  In  overalls  or  a  shoddy 
sack  suit  and  gave  him  the  alias.  John  Q. 
Public.  He  published  able  editorials  about 
idle  factories  but  never  stiggested  how  to  get 
smoke  clouds  pouring  out  of  their  chlnuieys. 
He  fought  windmills  for  the  farmer,  but 
failed  to  point  out  a  better  market  for  his 
crops.  He  deplored  as  only  "the  Trib"  can 
deplore  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  but 
never  mentioned  a  method  to  get  them  paid 
off.  He  shed  heartfelt  tears  over  the  hungry 
who  could  not  find  work,  but  he  presented 
no  plan  to  get  them  Jobs.  He  wrung  his  lit- 
erary hands  over  busted  banks  and  vanished 
savings,  but  prop>OBed  no  way  to  stop  the 
disaster.  He  wept  pl^itlvely  about  national 
misery,  but  provided  no  blueprint  to  get 
comfort  or  security.  His  squeal  rose  high 
above  the  shrill  staccato  of  those  innocent 
hogs  that  the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
WALLAca  consigned  to  a  carefree  eternity. 

The  colonel  was  inclined  to  blame  it  all  on 
President  Roosevelt.  So  his  twig  had  been 
bent.  In  the  precedlrvg  administration  he 
had  been  blaming  a  few  things  on  President 
Hoover — there  were  no  Democrats  In  office 
to  blame  things  on  then — but  a  blame  on 
Hoover  as  to  a  blame  on  Roosevelt  was  as  a 
mustard  seed  to  that  of  an  alligator  pear 
which  "the  Trib"  would  punctiliously  call  an 
avocado.  When  President  Roosevelt  did 
something  of  which  the  colonel  really  ap- 
proved. I  bet  It  made  him  so  mad  that  he 
could  have  bitten  a  ten-penny  nail  in  two — 
or  should  I  have  said  bit?  "The  Trib"  once 
tried  to  reform  spelling  but  seems  to  have 
lost  Its  enthusiasm  in  trying  to  reform  the 
Roosevelts.  When  a  still  repentant  people  re- 
elected P.  D.  R.  President  by  the  votes  of 
every  State  except  Maine  and  Vermont — 
well,  they  were  all  out  of  step  but  the  colonel, 
even  in  Illinois,  the  sphere  of  his  greatest 
Influence.  You  can  understand — it's  not 
much  fun  tieing  a  drum  major  and  not  out 
In  front  of  the  band. 

Came  the  war.  as  the  novelists  would  say. 
The  colonel  had  been  antl  to  a  lot  of  things 
In  his  time.  But  his  favorite  aunt  of  antis 
was  the  war.  It  took  Pearl  Harbor  to  make 
him  follow  the  flag  outfiide  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  colonel  got 
out  and  dusted  off  his  commission,  unfurled 
his  flag,  poll8^ed  his  sword,  and  rhetorically 
declared  that  those  who  live  by  the  sword 
should  perish  by  it. 

The  colonel  has  never  told  us  just  where 
to  strike  the  enemy  or  when  or  how.  He  has 
never  said  whether  we  need  bases  for  defense 
or  where  or  how  to  get  them.  He  has  not 
showed  how  to  get  an  army  without  selective 
service.  He  has  not  devised  a  way  to  finance 
the  war  without  high  taxes  or  a  big  national 
debt.  He  has  not  proved  how  to  supply  our 
armed  forces  without  a  highly  organized  In- 
dustry and  agrlctilture  here  at  home. 

He  has  complained  of  ofBcial  blimderlng  at 
Washington.  Of  course,  mistakes  have  been 
made.  What  nation  ever  won  a  war  without 
making  mistakes?  But  the  President  has  a 
way  of  correcting  them.  All  of  you  have 
noticed  that  big  mistakes  are  usually  fol- 
lowed by  an  exchange  of  letters.  One  be- 
gins. "Dear  Mr.  President:  I  hereby  resign." 
The  other.  "Dear  Jake  or  John  or  Jimmy"  (as 
the  case  may  be) :  "Tou  don't  know  how 
much  you  will  be  missed." 

Ptjrthennore,  President  Harding.  Senator 
Lodge,  Senator  Watson,  and  their  kind  made 
a  mistake  which,  in  my  opinion,  permitted 
this  present  World  War.  If  they  had  not 
preTented  our  country  from  making  a  com- 
mon peace  with  the  Allied  Nations,  if  a  com- 
nu>n  front  bad  been  maintained,  not  even 
the  intultUmed  Schlckelgruber  would  have 


dar«d  to  break  faith  and  attack.  If  those 
half-finlahed  warships  costing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayera*  money 
had  not  been  sunk  In  the  ocean,  we  would 
have  been  that  much  nearer  to  a  two-ocean 
navy  In  IJKl.  Again,  has  anybody  heard  of 
anyone  asking  for  a  G  card  for  those  two 
cars  which  Mr.  Hoover  was  going  to  put  In 
every  garage  to  match  those  two  chickens  In 
every  pot?  The  colonel  may  say  that  what 
Presidents  Harding  and  Hoover  did  were  not 
mistakes,  that  the  gremlins  did  it. 

Now,  If  Colonel  McCormlck  has  a  better 
mousetrap  than  Prealdent  Eooaevelt.  the 
world  will  tramp  a  path  to  his  ofDoe  Instead  of 
to  the  White  House  and  the  royal  heads  of 
Burope  would  be  checking  their  crowns  and 
ennine  coats  In  the  Tribune  Building  m 
Chicago.  The  same  would  be  true  even  If 
the  colonel  had  nothing  more  than  a  better 
flyfiaper.  The  old  adage  still  holds  that  mo« 
lasses  catches  more  flies  than  vinegar.  But 
to  catch  nefarious  Nazis,  vultunms  Muaso- 
llnls.  and  Jingo  Japs  with  neither  conscience, 
honor,  nor  souls.  It  takes  ships,  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  bombs,  supplies  without  end,  and  above 
all  that  IndomlUhle  leadership  that  inqjires 
indomitable  courage  In  those  who  bear  the 
brunt  and  toil  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  BartMd 
invectives,  split  Infinitives,  blood-curdling 
adjectives,  and  venomous  editorials  never  yet 
have  won  a  war.  Constructive  criticism  is 
what  counts  and  officials  in  Washington  wel- 
come constructive  criticism,  fresh  Ideas,  and 
new  viewpoints.  Such  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  a  free  press  in  a  free 
country.  Fresh  ideas  are  more  powerful  than 
secret  weapons  becatue  tbey  enable  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  to  formulate 
sound  and  winning  policies.  With  sound  poli- 
cies based  on  mature  Judgment  and  backed 
up  by  a  luiited  people  we  cannot  fail. 

At  this  moment  isolation  is  determined  by 
events,  conditions,  circumstances,  and  forces 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  Suppose 
great  powers  should  attempt  to  isolate  us? 
There  might  come  a  time  when  we  would 
have  to  fight  for  national  existence.  In  fact, 
we  are  fighting  for  self-preservation  and  na- 
tional existence  at  this  very  moment.  Sup- 
pose Schlckelgruber  and  Hlrohlto  won  this 
war.  Can  you  not  see  what  they  would  do 
to  a  rich  land  like  thU?  If  you  think  your 
tax  burdens  are  heavy  now,  Imagine  what 
they  would  be  In  such  a  case.  Schlckelgruber 
came  Into  power  whining  alxjut  the  injustices 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  As  soon  as  he  got 
into  France,  he  levied  taxes  on  the  French 
people  that  made  the  treaty  makers  of  Ver- 
sailles look  like  pikera.  Look  what  he  has 
done  in  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Norway  who 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  There  Is  only  one  way  open— 
we  must  win  this  war  If  It  takes  every  one  of 
MB  and  everything  we  have. 

At  another  critical  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  the  wise  old  Benjamin  Franklin 
said  that  we  must  hang  together  or  hang 
separately.  The  Jap  and  German  concept  la 
freedom  for  the  dictator,  slavery  for  every- 
body else.  We  are  fighting  for  our  homes 
today  just  as  much  as  if  the  battles  were  being 
fought  in  our  back  yards.  Homes  are  some- 
thing more  than  mere  houaei  and  yarde. 
They  are  our  ideal  of  what  goes  to  make  life 
worth  whUe.  Our  peace  and  happiness  is  our 
greatest  good.  Our  country's  flag  is  the  em- 
blem of  peace  for  all  our  homes  and  hairi- 
ness together. 

What  Is  it  that  makes  Americans  fight  to 
the  last  and  die  for  such  an  ideal? 

It  la  the  springtime  shaking  the  odors  at 
its  buds  and  blossoms  on  the  morning  air. 
It  la  autumn  qjlashing  every  hue  and  caKT  an 
frosted  leaves  about  to  go  to  sleep.  It  is  a 
stmimer  cloud  casting  a  fleeting  shadow  on  a 
field  of  waving  grain,  or  a  oomfleld  locking 
the  golden  sunshine  In  Its  ears.  It  Is  a  gray 
sky  shlvermg  into  snow  at  Chrlstmaa  time. 
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It  is  the  \ii  o!  k  of  bu-*y  men  and  women  at 
their  dally  tasks.  It  Is  the  hcrse  whistle  of 
the  nl;ht  exprebs.  the  whirr  of  an  airplane  at 
•  dlTzy  height  or  the  zcom  of  an  automobile 
going  up  the  road  It  is  the  plowed  fur- 
row and  the  smell  of  fresh  soil,  the  fragrance 
of  new-mown  hay.  or  perhaps  the  smell  of  a 
Stable  It  Is  a  weary  country  doctor  rcturn- 
Ir.K  from  a  visit  In  the  nl',;ht.     It  Is  mother 

In  hir  kitchen  and  the  an  .ma  of  co.Tce  and 
Jrymg  bacon  It  may  be  Just  a  piece  of 
auKcls  feed  cake. 

It  l9  the  mem<;ry  of  a  lf)t  of  little  thln:;» 
that  makes  our  boy*  fltht  Ilka  drmrma  on  the 
far-flunc(  frf)nt.*  Perhaps  Itiitiain  carved  on 
the  fc.irk  of  H  b'-Mli  a  d>  KW',<.d  bloiminp:  in 
ti;f  uii'erbrti^h  '  r  ii  haw  tr""  in  a  dliady  Iniie 
It  m  ly  bf  a  ti  Widsh.ilce  on  tti''  '♦rrrt  or  a  pa» 
en  th»>  hf.id  lit  n  n«-,KhNf;r'-»  'tnid  I'  riiav  •»«■ 
1  lip  «•(  Ir  I  (if  «  (  ti'irrh  orviin  < ; .  1 1  h  "<  'I  <  m  ■<  a.  .ty 
tlie'e  mwiv  V'nr»  lit  ih'-  (lior.iri  •  •-  -  »■»  i;f 
Chlldrni  »nyinK  U»rir  Irru'-tiw  Ifi  wl.  i  i  i  i( 
den  It  rtiiiy  ►>«•  JiKi  a  li"!e  rn'/und  'u  'Atniii 
M  ktti'lly  n.t'uie  Una  W'Vii  N  (ovfipf  of  urn** 

Mti'l  f1  iWI-fn       1 1    In  Mil  lit  I  HIT  »Mhnt  iifM  «•    purt  of 

i)iir  l/MtiK  Mild  th"  fiffic  ly  (f  our  li*.'*  'Hrit 
I*  (he  v.l  r.«ii(  •jilill  (hill  I*  IliM  iJiiMto  n  fliin! 
y^U'ioK  flu' (<'t  II  |/  t'llda  Wivo  in  thu  liiiii'iat 
ti'iir*     Mod    lM»|ii<'    II  ■'    I'l    '!>>    Ill  i|    ilin    iliitt 

MiM'i*  ifiity  I. .  •'  fi»ii|'iiii  vt'itf  MhufKlmi'ly, 
n*  lliry  li»iv<  ii'iH  nil  evriy  b  it  t|i'>l«!(l  fn/rti 
|*'tiiMKi«Mi    l<i   iii«<   li>ll«  nnd   ■lixro*  of   Norlti 

AfflCH 

'Uml  niiiiH  hii'-w*  ii/i  iinlif'ra  ri/i  rM/n  im 
rr«-i>d  I'l  It  V  »  iif'iii  ii<>  mil  nil  III  iti"  fiirvxiii 
hi'ii"  Mill)  »ti*'ii  III*'  iiiiiKiii  di^*  v/»  *tiMll  K'lll 
ti'i  rii  h  III  lli*<  •.I'lil*  I'f  "U)  iitilli"ii*  hvihtl  nii'l 
|rt'  ltd  i,f  Hid  it««>iU  of  >'<ir   iioblii  <l(<-«d 


rXTENHION  op  HFMARKS 
(i» 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

0»-    NORTH   CAHOl.INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtii'sday.  March  3.  1943 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Mn.e.  Chiang  Kai-shek  reprinted  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  3.  1943: 

To  all  my  friends  In  America,  Including 
those  of  you  who  have  come  here  to  listen 
to  me  this  evening.  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  your  concern  for 
me  nni  vfiur  thoughtfulncss  for  my  well- 
belnc.  which  you  have  so  generously  demon- 
strated In  various  ways  during  my  illness  and 
convalescence. 

I  wonder  whether  I  can  convey  to  you  how 
deeply  touched  I  ara  that  so  many  people 
from  every  sectu-n  of  America  have  taken  the 
time  nnd  trouble  to  send  me  messages  of 
■flection  nnd  pood  will.  I  wish  I  could  nC- 
knc'.vledge  every  one  of  the  many  thousands 
of  letters  and  telegrams  which  I  have  re- 
ceived But  since  this  Is  impossible,  will  you 
not  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
one  nnd  all.' 

I  wish,  too.  that  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  accept  your  invitations  to  visit  your  States, 
cities,  colleges,  churches,  and  other  crgani- 
Eations.  To  my  regret,  however,  my  doctors 
Will  not  allow  me  to  do  all  that  you  so  wish 
.me  to  do,  and  which  I  would  so  like  to  do. 
But  I  know  that  you  will  understand  the 
wisdom  of  their  decision  when  you  consider 
that  11  weeks  is  but  a  short  time  In  which 
to  recover  from  the  strain  of  6  long  years  of 
war.  and  that  I  aaust  conserve  as  much  as 


Miftf  Chiitii'i  Spt«ch  In  Madiioii  Squirf 
Gftrdfii 


possible  some  strength  to  enable  me  to  con- 
tinue my  work  in  China. 

THOUGHTS  IN  HOSPITAL  RECALLED 

Since  I  came  out  of  the  hospital  many  of 
you  have  asked  me  to  g've  my  impressions  of 
America  My  reply  has  been  that,  whatever 
impressions  I  have  gained  are  nut  deep  and 
comprehensive  enough  it)  enable  me  to  give 

a  really  worth-while  answer.  I  think  nevtr- 
thfles.-;  that  ycu  may  be  Interested  In  fchar- 
ing  With  me  Eonie  thoughts  which  Buried 
throurh  my  mmd  during  my  C(jnvale»cence 
Mind  y  u.  thry  are  thoughts  only  not  erudite 
opinions  n'ld  conrlusloim  formt-d  rfter  deep 
and  prol(;nsred  xtudy.  I  ran  only  hi.pe  that, 
•uch  an  they  ntc.  they  will  totji  h  a  rcpipon* 
Hive  chord  Ui  your  heart*  and  will  prove  help- 
ful   In    your   owri    fhilnV-.lnii 

We  live  It!  t !  «•  ini'f.fU^  w«"  drrsim  ff  «he 
fUMirr  fiiit  wi>  Ir'ifii  i-irrniil  tru'i  ■  from  ifi*' 
pHAt  It  WMild  >>«•  )U«>  fn  IiihM'  iii-l  f' r  ;i 
trtitri  to  cltiitii  Mint  he  was  *<  If  rriiidf  nn  for  a 
iiNtion  lo  h«'li«'v»i  that  It  coiji«i  »>«  «e|f. 
iiUfTW'leri'  Naii'iiiii  utid  Indlviduda  t<rf  but 
link*  hriw«tii  fli"  p««»  mid  fhi"  fu'iirn  It 
W'  U'd  h"  llfprri-lldK  nnd  vwluiilil"  Itieicfrfu, 
for  lit  lo  eofiii/)<f  Uirt  d'-fp  iii»'n iii'm  v/hi(h 
ll««  ti«"fili''l  ♦fio  f'tiUn'**'  (iroverf)  "Wm»'Ii  i(ii« 
ONri  Olie-d"  III  '  i|r  itfidenv  f  to  nvold  1h* 
piifnil*  III  whi'h  f'iMtii<r  nvili/ni  loii  dvfin** 
IH"»    and  •yntern*  hMVii   ftillen 

'III'**  ((Mfilln  itlii  Miniiv  but  otm  of  tlm 
rlfrprM  iiii'l  Ih  «•  i  mill V  rot'n  In  Jif  !'•(>  'Jh'il 
pi'f'ill  111'  •'  il'owi"!  Iiniiy  *l)"«<  iufi  trill  I  «i 
l"-l  itiMii  to  till  il«  lliit  ihi^v  loii'il  »«felv  nriil 
p<irinniii>l<lly  d' fy  fitunli  ihd  ■  (l«>r(i.f(  ol/ <) 
mnifm  lit  |l|til'i«  Niid  lii'lit  •dciiliiiK  ¥<Vi- 
tiiH<iv»<lt  •pnnltii  t;  M  wi4«  I  Illy  f'^iixidiiy  thnt 
flnr  Mniwi  "-od  'No  hiiiiiuii  (ioy<i.f  imi  i<v«<r 
iiiiii.  i|i«  (iMniMii*  rioiii  HiiiiiiiKiitd  '  Vr'tmr* 
HfD   (tii'wn  (Itfttiiiiliii   |i  diiy  ' 

jKyi^ht.'  »  HoAt  I  (  il»|i 

At<<i<ti     III    July    ll<:i7    I'tnito    Konoya    mtid 
'  Wh  ehull  lirini;  C'IiIiih  riinKliitf  to  ht<r  kiiifoia 
wiUiiii    ,1    inoiilhk  '      Itow    iiiHiiy    U    inonth* 
liuvo  nlupntid  mnce  he  naid  that?     And  China 
•till  n^lufe  oil 

Ttioae  utterances  by  two  of  the  most 
deeply  dyed  aggreksom  were  Inspired  by  un- 
righteous pride  run  abnoliitely  mad  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  pride,  a  rightful 
pride,  which  my  countrymen  possess.  I  am 
reminded  of  two  little  Chungking  Incidents 
which  bear  testimony  to  the  pride  to  which 
I  have  alluded  After  the  first  of  the  terrible 
bombings  to  which  Chungking  was  there- 
after increasingly  subjected,  free  congee  (rice 
gruel)  centers  were  eetabli^hed  for  thore  of 
our  people  whose  homes  had  been  demolished 
and  reduced  to  charred  ruins,  and  who  con- 
sequently were  tinable  to  prepare  their  food 

Many  declined  to  accept  this  help  on  tlie 
ground  that  they  liad  suffered  no  more  than 
otliers  and  preferred  to  fend  ft>r  themselves 
It  was  only  when  they  were  told  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  food  since  they  were 
contributing  their  share  tn  the  national  effort 
to  combat  aggresfion  that  tliey  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  any  at  all. 

Again,  when  the  generalissimo  and  I  placed 
our  cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  organization 
charged  with  the  evacuation  of  civilians  in 
view  of  the  bombings,  as  st^on  as  the  ^vacu^es 
learned  to  whom  these  cars  belonged,  they 
refused  to  ride  in  them  on  the  ground  that 
our  duties  to  the  Nation  were  too  Important 
to  be  impeded 

APPRECIATES   AMERICAN    AID 

It  [s  this  kind  of  pride  that  governs  our 
peoples  attitude  toward  America  today.  We 
are  genuinely  and  warmly  appreciative  of  the 
assistance  that  the  American  people  have 
given  to  our  effort  In  the  common  cause.  It 
Is  not  only  since  my  visit  to  your  beautiful 
country  that  we  have  become  aware  of  the 
affection  and  friendship  which  your  people 
have  for  ours  Throughout  these  heartbreak- 
ing years,  when  we  have  been  daily  faced  with 


the  hardsliip«  which  the  people  of  an  Invaded 
land  have  to  suffer,  we  have  been  heartened 
to  carry  on  by  the  knowledge  of  your  sym- 
pathy. 

I  have  rerrivod  liuiumerablc  letters  nud 
messages  from  y^^ur  people  in  large  cities  and 
in  small  country  town?- — from  businessmen, 
farmers,  factory  workers,  professors,  ministers, 

college  and  hl'^h-.'chcol  student.',  hard-work- 
ing mothers,  and  even  Mttle  children  Ccn- 
trlirutions  lar^e  and  ?inall  have  poured  In; 
some  people  sent  money  orders  of  one  or  two 
doUari  and  even  les«<  and  oftentimes  nrccm- 
panied  bv  the  wish  that  they  could  do  more. 
The<^e  gift*  fpxlUd  real  sarriflce  on  tiie  part 
of  the  giver*,  and  in  the  cyf»  of  i-ur  people 
they  wrrn  rtiunipll'".!  a  thousandfold  tnd  il- 
luminated by  the  beauty  of  the  npirlt  of  the 
d   iiofd 

VJf>  thank  ym  wtiol»he«rtedly  for  wbst  '/on 
Jiiv"  dofie  Rtd  are  doing  for  our  suffering 
po  pie  III!  II  f  ]i  n  t>"fj(U««  In  thl«  pir»«fil 
WotId  strui^^ie  v,<  >.  riviittf  iiriXititliirly  (h« 
flowtr  of  nMt  tiMihi,  -  'I  Niid  «  very  huiu  rii*  ws 
have  In  co'fniMiM  ;;  i^ur  piirt  m  ihi*  nitinic- 
flght  foi  M  {<<•■  iiMj  ju't  W'lid     I  *u)  Nil  thu 

bvCllUM*  I  feel  ttiHt  >oi|  (ilK  Mitjtlirt  to  kiK  W 
h'/W  the  C'liltK'^o  pe'iplo  (</diiy  Ih  nK  Hiid  th« 
natimiNl  <liHrNei«riatie  upon  whirh  thnt 
ihlnkttiK  I*  I  n*''d 

a»VirWS  AMI  l»MT   MltilONV 

Willi  ti"  lie*  ei»tiriiy  po»..i.«iia  h  vrfy  fifo* 
fot'lld  hlio'/vkilK*-  (if  llir  fi|»li,|y  of  lliv  ^ofUJ, 
WD    Hill     IhMx     V^HMllliir     ft     III     IliK     fitt*    of    (lie 

M'lirinn  nnd  t'l'Klnii  }f\v\i\n»  M'ld  ^\\"  eplt«rii« 
»<tiil  *v«ieiti  I"  I  lilil'alii  d  by  Niip' Ifoii  M' tne, 
In  thr  inijit'i  dnvi  h'ld  lilmntl  riioiiili  |  o« 
tMlMil  lilcm  I'Mltiipa  yiiii  •vill  mail  HiMt  |ii 
Itir  ipiiiUi\  irliliily  III  dm  yrnf  of  oiir  |,iiid  u 
H  Ittiill  |>'io(il«i|  wioio  lliiii  Hm  liiwa  of  Xt  Mil' 
Oll'y  f>eitill|ii  PfTi'iHjvn  berniik/'  Ihtt  pcoplii 
(Idletfttd  il  I.,  IliO  m  liiite  l|i«  powri  lo  lliilM'' 
Ihetii  tlm  liiipriiiiiii  oi  povm  r  adiilllit^dly 
levied    III   the   peoplo 

The  Huuuoi  ililn  of  lni|x-rHtor  undet  ihe 
Repiihlir  Mlgiufted  no  more  than  the  |iie*eni. 
day  tit'i-  of  "jfeiierul  "  and  wan  l.otowed  by 
the  s'llfllers  upon  tlieir  vietorlou»  leHders. 
The  honor*  (oiiferred  upon  Aiigumm  its 
prince  of  the  senate  by  the  Romann  in  reality 
far  transcended  any  honor  claimed  for  mon- 
arrhs  seme  2  000  years  later  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  the  divine  ri^ht  of  kings. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  power  of  the  leader 
stemmed  from  the  people,  and  to  claim  divine 
rights  and  privileges  was  Uburpation  of  the 
natural  riii;ht,«i  of   men 

All  the  peoples  in  the  Roman  Empire  could 
become  citizens  Some  of  the  emperors  even 
were  Syrians  or  sprang  from  other  foreign 
origins.  There  was  no  racial  discrimination 
as  we  have  it  today.  The  Armenians  and 
other  tribes  of  the  so-called  barbarian  world 
of  that  day  were  accepted  and  welcomed  as 
allies  of  Rom.e.  and  not  as  subject  peoples. 
This  broad  and  practiced  c.  ncept  of  the  Ro- 
mans was.  I  think,  the  chief  cause  for  the 
Roman  Empire  lasting  for  over  a  thousand 
years. 

TYRANNY.  DICTATORSHIPS  LINKED 

On  the  other  hand,  tyranny  and  dictator- 
ships have  been  proven  to  be  short-Uvcd. 
We  a.>:k  ourselves  wliy  is  it  tiuit  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire  only  remained  at  its  com- 
parative zenith  for  a  few  centuries,  while 
the  high  tide  of  the  Napoleonic  era  only 
lasted  for  a  few  decades? 

We  read  that  Sapor,  llie  Persian  Empeior, 
after  defeating  the  Romans,  used  the  neck 
of  Valerian,  the  Roman  Empercr.  as  a  foot- 
stool for  mounting  his  hor.'-e  Was  it  this 
cruelty  and  arropance  of  the  conqueror  to- 
ward the  rt  nquered  which  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  the  dictatorships  whose  leaders 
strutted  about  in  a  frenzy  of  exhibitionism 
during  their  short  day  as  invincible  con- 
querors and  masters? 

Let  us  c  ntrast  this  with  the  Chinese  way 
of  life  as  shown  in  the  following  historical 
incident;    During    the   period   of    the   Three 
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Kingdoms  In  China.  Kuan  Kung.  a  valiant 
warrior,  met  Huang  Tsung.  also  a  brmve  war- 
rior. In  single  oomt»t.  With  a  Eweep  of  his 
long  sword,  Kuan  Kung  cut  olT  the  forelega 
of  his  opponent's  steed.  Horse  and  nder 
both  toppled  to  the  ground.  Ttie  v«nquUhed 
warrior  awaited  his  doom  with  resignation. 
The  Tlctor.  Kuan  Kun«  however,  extended 
bla  weaponleae  hand  and  cried:  "Arise.  My 
■word  faUs  edgeieas  acainet  a  ciuancrunt«<l  and 
unarmed  foe." 

DAKX  ACM  LAID  TO  IOMAN9 

To  return  to  the  Roman  Empire,  its  f.nal 
fall  »a«  due,  among  other  thing",  to  the 
sybaritic  and  rffeta  praetlcea  Indulged  in  by 
the  Romfin  people  In  the  declining  days  of 
the  empire  they  hired  others  to  do  their 
fli'hMnu,  white  they  themaeli'ew  wallowed  In 
»*b«u*)l*fn  which  culniinsied  In  the  u-tMi 
e*  l.p»e  of  the  H/iman  ffnplre  In  the  we»!  On 
ih-  h«*l»  of  the  fall  Of  Uila  empire  folUfWrd 
the  IJafll  Ages  In  Europe  WHh  sll  the  slteiid- 

•  nt  evil  resuMa  To  aafeKUMfrt  out"lv«'» 
•Kainst  retfofreaaioti  inu»  arnHht-r  dsrH  age 
I*  I  r<e|,  the  tfieHiest  ta«k  now  cfifrofiiiMK 
the  UiiiUd  Na<U>ria 

Wh'ther  Ihr  pTlti'lples  of  freedt/in  juatlie 
and  equalltr  for  which  w»  are  flirtiiing  will 
he  able  to  tiand  the  strain  and  ttreaa  of  the 
ilrrtea  U  a  (lueslktn  d«pti»dliiM  largalr  uti  our- 
S'lvea  aa  indlirldtMis  and  aa  iiatM«»ia  Oon- 
virte  are  subieoi  U>  ooereion,  but  tl  miiel  t>e 
remajfiheied  Ihsl  Ihejf  have  p»oyed  ih-tti- 
^l»e«  lo  t»e  aiiU*<X'lat  Mid  had  fltal  cdhi* 
tiilll#<l  ofliiMMi  afaltist  WKiely     'Hielr  ai'lu* 

•  loti  fC'iii   llieit  f«'lloW  iririi  Is  bu<   a  IoKiOmI 
H'f»»e<|ue»M e  «/f    Ihe   fiMiee^Hy   Itit   »»»plaii4»h 
wltefaaa  (ila»M  or  (iw1<i*<il  pe«ipJe»  Afrlve  lit 
lltMl  MUle  uflfit   UiiuUKh  l«o  fault  of   llM-lr 
C/wri 

'Iha  Aku  rowm  Juiva  atiov'fi  Dial  Di'-V 
tisve  riu  reapeti  f«>r  anyUiWiM  hm  ♦^rute  forte, 
and  such  hejnM  the  caae,  they  logically  hild 
thill  fotiquered  peoples  sh'iUld  berome  shack- 
Ud  siBVca  TJiey  lack  the  Ifnagmaiton  to 
visuBllM  llje  fsct  that  a  man  may  be  enslsved 
physically  but  cannot  be  controlled  in  hl« 
thoughts  end  in  his  Innate  desire  to  t)e  free. 
Nor  do  they  recognize  that,  if  people  are  de- 
prived of  responsibility,  there  can  be  no  real 
discipline,  fur  Indubitably  the  highest  kind 
Of  government  la  maintained  through  aelf- 
discipllne. 

TZLLfi  or  arsoLvr  to  ncnr 

Nor  are  tiiey  Imaginative  enough  to  realize 
that  unrest,  however  ruthlessly  suppressed. 
will  continue  to  create  situations  which  suc- 
cessive rlotings  and  re/orma  cannot  amelio- 
rate, leaving  In  their  wake  only  bitterness 
and  det«rmlnecl  hatred  of  the  oppreasor. 
The  Inplacable  underground  hoetiUty  of 
Austria.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  the  Low 
Countrlea.  and  Fraix^,  and  the  IndomlUble 
reeolYe  to  keep  on  fighting  as  shown  by  your 
people,  and  by  my  people,  and  by  the  peoples 
of  Britain  and  Russia,  attest  incoutrovertibly 

to  this  fact. 

The  world  today  Is  full  of  catch  phrasee. 
Men  often  pay  lip  service  to  Ideals  without 
actually  desiring  and  working  for  their  frui- 
tion. Faactst  Italy  has  aometlmee  claimed 
to  be  an  organized,  centralized,  and  authori- 
tative democracy.  Naai  Germany  on  occa- 
sions baa  also  called  Itself  a  democracy.  Do 
we  of  the  United  Nations  wish  to  follow  In 
their  footsteps? 

The  universal  tendency  of  the  world  as 
represented  by  the  United  Nations  is  as 
patent  and  inexorable  as  the  enormous 
sheeu  of  Ice  which  float  down  the  Hudson  in 
the  winter.  The  swift  and  mighty  tide  is 
toward  universal  Jtistice  and  freedom. 

In  furtherance  of  thia  tendency,  we  in 
China  have  bled  for  the  last  6  long  years  to 
demonstrate  our  repudiation  of  the  Inert  and 
humUlatlng  philosophy  that  a  slow,  strang- 
ling death  Is  the  more  merclftil  thotigh  aome 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  maintain 


that  the  ataence  of  hope  would  prevent  the 
acrimony  of  a  lcsln.g  fight  and  leave  man'e 
nature  tutrammeled  to  compose  itself  to  the 
mercy  of  God. 

We  shall  bold  Arm  to  the  faith  that  nothing 
short  of  race  annihUation  will  ever  prevent 
any  people  Crom  struggling  asaiiist  wanton 
domination,  whether  economic  or  political. 
Are  we  right? 


Again,  there  are  people*  who  are  obse^eed 
by  the  fear  that  the  stage  of  economic  stag- 
nation has  been  reached:  there  are  other* 
who  preach  total  I  tartan -tinged  doctrlnea  of 
ee<»nomlc  autarrhy  If  we  aeeept.  theae 
theories,  thtn  we  must  all  be  aelf-etifnnnf .  fr»r 
when  any  of  tia  lack  raw  mat^^lala  and  labor, 
lf)«tead  (it  obuining  them  thrfnigh  leaiUmate 
rneana  (rf  trade  and  nommeroe,  we  wmjtd  heve 
Ut  rt^ifl  U)  the  Irfutellilee  of  invsdlnij  our 
fie)uhb'»f«i'  l#rrll<;rie«  and  eiwslaving  the  hi* 
hiihlUinte, 

III  reality,  r»*ltbef  theory  1*  pwnlhle  f'fT  Ihe 
vast  and  tktt  tiiiiDduairiallzed  hliiteriahds  n1 
flilna  alona  wiiu\6  l>ear  witnesa  m  the  obvloua 
fsimy  of  U»a  former  thaoiy  The  inittpmM 
111  hlst»»r»,  eiifnpoaed  f»f  a*f|tiene«  <v>e«tei« 
•fiee  and  liit#frte|»endefue  Juet  aa  pe<-fpla 
tn  socleir  ara  ineviiaiily  antwnied  through 
lojjimon  interests,  rommon  effurt*  and  rom. 
tiioii  survival,  piove  to  us  the  fully  ttt  the  let. 
ter  theory 
What  art  wn  going  to  make  ^f  the  fiitiife7 
What  will  th«  revBlearifig  wirlrt,  raeovetihii 
from  this  »ild*»iin  hl'»od  letting,  be  likev 

'fhe  wlaaet  mlrirts  Ifi  every  rorner  of  tfie 
woild  ate  jKdirterihg  over  theee  tjue*tl'me,  a»t<1 
(he  Wleesl  Hi  all  ieM>rve  iheir  hpllilofi  Hill 
without  letting  tementy  »»ti»fun  rtKn'retlon  1 
Ventura  Ui  aay  thai  aerialn  ihltigs  »nusl  be 
rwiogniiwd  M^ver  again  mu«i  ttie  dignity  of 
mati  ha  rmiraged  a*  It  ha*  been  sinre  tha 
dawn  uf  history, 

•ava  ffTMNaiM  i«  a  trumt 
All  nAUOM.  great  and  «naU.  muat  have 
equal  opf)ortunlty  of  davelopment.  Those 
who  ar«  suongar  and  mors  advanced  ahould 
oonatdar  tbetr  strsngtb  as  a  trust  to  be  used 
to  help  the  weaker  natlona  to  tit  themseleca 
for  full  •elf-goTemment  and  not  to  eK^rtolt 
them.  KxplolUUcn  la  aplrtttially  aa  degrad- 
ing to  the  exploiter  aa  to  the  exploited. 

Then,  too.  there  muet  be  no  bltterrieaa  In 
the  reconstructed  world.  No  matter  what 
we  have  undergone  and  suffered,  we  must 
try  to  forgive  those  who  Injured  us  and  re- 
member only  the  lesson  gained  thereby. 

The  teachings  of  Cbrlat  radiate  Ideas  for 
the  elevation  of  soula  and  Intellectual  capaci- 
ties far  above  the  common  passions  at  hate 
and  degradation.  He  taught  vis  to  help  our 
less  fortunate  fellow-beings,  to  work  and 
strive  for  their  betterment  without  ever  de- 
ceiving ourselves  and  others  by  pretending 
that  tragedy  and  ugliness  do  not  exist.  He 
taught  UI  to  hate  the  ertl  in  men.  but  not 
men  themaelyea. 

Finally,  in  order  that  this  war  may  Indeed 
be  the  war  to  end  all  wars  In  aU  agea,  and 
that  nations,  great  and  small  alike,  may  be 
allowed  to  live  and  let  live  in  peace,  sectuity. 
and  freedom  In  the  generations  to  come,  co- 
operation In  the  true  and  highest  sense 
of  the  word  must  be  practiced  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  truly  great  leaders  of  the 
United  Natlona,  those  men  with  vlalon  and 
forethought,  are  working  toward  the  crystal- 
lization of  this  Ideal,  yet  they.  too.  would  be 
impotent  if  you  and  I  do  not  give  our  all 
toward  making  it  a  reality. 

CHlWESg     rXFEKIZMCZ    IWTOLD 

Over  two  thousand  years  ago,  during  the 
feudal  period,  when  many  little  kingdoms  co- 
existed m  China,  there  were  two  conflicting 
theories:  the  principle  of  Imperialism,  or 
lien-heng.  and  the  principle  of  concerted  ef- 
fort, or  boh-tsung. 


The  originator  of  the  prli^ciple  of  Imperial- 
ism, or  lien-heng.  connived  to  ewaUow  up  the 
Six  weaker  sUtes  by  the  sUte  of  Tslng.  Tha 
originator  of  the  eonoerted  effort,  or  hob- 
tsung,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  Um 
union  of  the  six  weak  states  for  mutxial  pro- 
tection against  their  dominant  neighbor 
Tsing. 

The  central  Idea  w««.  In  the  event  of  »g- 

ftresaion  by  the  state  of  Tsing  acainsC  any  of 
the  six  BtJttes.  the  ott%tT9  were  under  moral 
obligatkKM  to  ootne  to  the  aasistaoce  of  tbe 
invaded  sUtc.  Unfortunately,  ttoe  six  sUtM 
were  lukevam  toward  this  Idea  c4  united  ef- 
fort and  did  not  take  any  pains  for  lU  sup- 
part,  with  the  result  that  gradually,  one  try 
one.  the  wtaker  statM  were  deatroyed  by  tiM 
strcmg  s««t«  of  IMtig.  Do  we  want  hleuiry 
to  repeat  itself? 

At  tile  firaaent  day  I  ehfnild  like  to  point 
out  llHit  we  often  uee  ihe  term  "eominunity 
of  naitona  "  If  «a  would  rmly  fMuae  to  think 
(or  a  momMt,  tra  would  iwaliae  Ui»t  the  witni 
'  r^inmutiHy"  implies  ae*»rlen4»ii  n/H  of  vol* 
iifitery  ahoMw  l»ui  at  Utnm  ut  (•irtHimetaix^, 
W»'  Bl»inild,  luautad,  think  of  inirssivse  as  • 
inHivif  ut  mlUiitM.  tut  mxiiHt  maatis  aaaooia* 
tlon  by  <:l>ol«N>,  l^t  ua.  tite  Unllad  Nailutts, 
whieh  hsve  utnn»  together  by  cthoire,  r*ai»lva 
to  rrrata  •  world  realing  ufi  Ut*  pillsr*  ut 
juelltie,  oueaJaieitue,  oraipeislloii,  and  ihuUial 
laepect, 

MeinehneMi  »f»d  eami>lM(#iiry  In  the  paat 
have  made  us  pay  daHrlir  In  teiitta  of  humeii 
tnlsar/  aitd  •u/Tsrlng  Whtla  Ii  may  be  dUi' 
euil  for  ua  IK'I  to  feel  billet iieaa  tut  Um  Ih* 
juitss  we  have  suffered  at  lite  tumOs  ut  tha 
MgaiwMN^is  lei  tie  reruamlNf  thai  ref  rlmlria- 
(loii  and  hall  ad  will  lead  ua  nuwliere  Wa 
ehirttld  t»ee  our  energy  t^i  HeHer  (rtirtMiee  mt 
Umi  every  uailoii  will  be  tmanled  t-o  use  Ita 
iMtlvs  tfhiua  and  •lO'rKy  fn«  the  rse^inatruM- 
tion  of  a  permsiiuMtly  progiaaalve  wwtld  with 
all  nalUina  unnUilfMitliig  uu  uu  equilabU  arul 
Juai  basis.  The  goal  ot  our  common  atruggla 
at  tha  ooucluaion  of  this  war  atiould  be  to 
shape  the  future  so  tUat  "this  whole  world 
miiKt  be  thought  of  aa  oue  grsut  atata  com- 
mon to  gods  and  men." 


Vallcjo  Reirt  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBOTTATIVia 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1943 
Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  1ST. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  January  31.  1843: 


Vallejo  Rint  8to«t — Crvic       

TH«  AacuMXNT  Foa  hAMmjcmtm — ACOOM- 
pusHMJEMTS  or  s  Cttt  Swouxw  bt  Waa 
RccrrED 

(By  Ralph  Rivet) 

Vaixejo,  January  80.— The  story  of  Vallejo 
is  not  a  story  of  a  city  waiting  for  naval 
heroes  to  return  to  gouge  them  for  exhorbt- 
tant  rente  and  prices. 

But  there  Is  a  story  here.  A  etory  of  ac- 
complishment and  achievements  written  un- 
der the  moat  adverse  conditions  in  Caltfomla, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  Nation,  and  It  Is  a 
story  which  reflects  to  the  everlaatlng  credit 
of  VaOejo  and  its  dtlaens. 

It  Is  a  story  of  a  town  of  80«J0  persons 
tMdloonlng  into  a  city  of  »0,000  In  a  year  and 
a  half,  the  story  of  a  community  «f  average 
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Americans  doln?  everything  In   their  means 
to  help  their  fellow  Americans. 

It  is  a  story  written  by  thousands  of  f^klUed 
mechanics  who  have  set  more  production 
records  in  their  work  at  the  Mare  Lsland 
Navy  Yard  th.in  any  other  similar  group  of 
mechanics  In  the  Nation. 

It  !•;  the  stcry  of  skllltd  artisans  who  fash- 
ioned, among  the  hundreds  of  vessels  they 
have  launched,  a  craft  so  sturdy  that  she 
fouchr  and  won  when  by  all  the  rtiles  of 
warfare  she  should  have  been  sunk.  For 
the   U.  S.  S.   San   Frayicisco  was   built   here. 

It  is  the  story,  too.  of  hundreds  of  these 
navy  yard  families  taking  other  families  Into 
their  home.^s — people  from  Arizona,  Oklahoma. 
Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Indiana.  Kansas, 
Texas,  and  practically  every  Slate  In  the 
Union. 

B?cau.se  these  Vallejoans  wanted  the  extra 
Ir.cume  from  the  rent?  Not  when  they  have 
had  ^teady  employment  for  years  and  years. 
Not  when  thry  face  no  uncertain  financial 
lutuie 

MO.ST   LANDLORDS  NOT  PROFITEERS 

They  took  them  Into  their  homes  because 
there  wiis  no  other  place  for  these  Incoming 
families — men.  women,  and  children— people 
brought  here  at  the  request  of  naval  authori- 
ties to  build  and  repair  ships  of  war. 

They  ttx)k  them  Into  their  homes  because 
Vallejoan.s  don't  let  fellow  Americans  sleep 
In  the  street  or  in  their  cars. 

But  Vallejo  knows  there  are  abuses  and 
wishes  it  had  the  power  to  correct  them— 
RbiLses  which  fester  and  grow  with  the  end- 
less tide  of  Incoming  workers.  And  at  the 
same  time  Vallejo  la  proud  of  the  fact  that  a 
vast  majority  of  Us  landlords  are  not  prof- 
iteers 

In  fact,  so  proud  l.s  it  of  its  record  that 
Vallejo  will  match  It  with  any  war-swollen 
City   in  the  State. 

For  out  of  3  000  complaint.'?  and  petitions 
on  file  at  the  local  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, rent  division,  only  33  resulted  in 
compulsory  rent  reductions  and  72  other 
ca-ses  were  set  up  for  proceedings. 

What  of  the  other  2.895  cases'' 

They  were  petitions  from  landlords.  In  the 
most  part,  who  sought  the  redress  they  were 
entitled  to  under  the  price  law. 

They  were  petitions  from  landlords  who  ob- 
jected, for  example,  to  renting  a  house  to  a 
family  and  then  having  roonvs  rented  out 
to  as  many  persons  as  could  be  crowded  In 
and  the  nonproperty  owner  proceeding  to 
make  a  young  fortune  out  of  tlie  place  which 
tl-e  real  owner   was  renting  at  a  fair  figure. 

Who  is  a  typical  Vallejo  landlord? 

THE    M.\HONrS    .\RE   TYPIC.\L 

Well,  you  could  f»olnt  to  H.  G  Mahony. 
151  Daniels  Avenue.  He  Is  a  woodworker  in 
the  navy  yard,  has  worked  there  for  years 
and  years.  His  wife  is  a  stenographer.  When 
It  became  almost  impfxssible  to  hire  stenog- 
raphers here  she  agreed  to  go  back  to  work. 
She  Is  now  employed  with  the  Solano  County 
Planiung    Commission 

The  Mahonys  have  two  places  They  have 
«  little  house  and  a  larger  one.  They  raised 
their  two  sons  in  tlie  larger  home  But  when 
the  boys  went  away,  they  moved  Into  the 
little  house,  which  had  been  vacant  for  years 
nnd  years.  The  larger  place  they  rented  to  a 
family  which  needed  it  more  than  they. 

Of  course,  they  would  be  more  con^foitable 
In  the  larger  place.  They  obviously  don  t 
need  the  money.  But  with  their  two  boys 
gone,  there  isn't  so  much  need  for  room  now. 

One  boy  Is  at  the  University  of  California 
and  soon  will  be  In  the  service. 

The  other  is  Capt.  Grattan  (Grant*  Ma- 
hony,  who  won  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  fighting  with  MacArthur  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  on  Bataan.  the  boy  who  battled 
Japs  from  Manila  to  Java,  from  New  Guinea 
to  Bombay,  who  now  eads  a  tighter  wing 
over  the  Burma  RoaU. 


Another    typical    Vallejo    landlord?      Well, 

there  Is  the  family,  who  live  on  the 

edge  of  town  In  a  big,  new  house.    They  have 
two  separate  upstairs  bedroc)ms. 

The  rooms  are  reserved  for  Navy  i)ersonncl 
off  ships  In  port,  offlcers  or  enlisted  men, 
whoever  calls  first,  like  the  ofQcere  and  men 
of  the  San  Francisco. 

And  the  price  of  these  rooms?  They  cost 
exactly  nothing.  The  family  will  not  accept 
money  from  servicemen  for  the  use  of  the 
rooms,  the  linens,  towels,  or  the  breakfast 
Mrs. prepares  for  them  every  morning. 

Vallejo  Is  unbelievably  crowded.  An  actual 
count  shows  the  normal  population  concen- 
tration of  98  persons  inside  the  city  limits 
I  risln;?  to  the  fantastic  figure  of  278  per  city 
block. 

YARD    WORKERS    ALSO    FIND    NO    HO.MES 

Vallejo  knows  that  returning  naviU  heroes 
do  not  always  llnd  accommodations  here. 

But  neither  do  17,000  Mare  Island  em- 
ployees who  still  are  commuting  from  dis- 
tances up  to  60  miles  In  Navy  busses  because 
there  are  no  houses  for  them. 

Neither  do  some  1.500  family  men  living  In 
what  are  called  single  men's  dormitories 
while  their  families  live  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  away  because  there  are 
no  homes  to  be  found  here. 

Vallejo  tried  mightily  to  provide  living 
quarters  for  all.  It  .spent  over  $14,000,000  in 
home  constructlori  In  1941.  and  was  well  on 
the  way  to  match  that  figure  In  1942  when 
the  War  Production  Board  and  other  Gcveni- 
ment  agencies  halted  all  private  building  ex- 
cept In  rare  instances. 

Vallejo  pioneered  In  the  field  of  controlling 
rents.  In  1938  the  city  went  before  the  State 
legislature  to  get  a  rent  control  law.  but 
failed.  Its  efforts  were  opposed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Apartment  Hcuse  Owners'  Association. 

Long  before  a  compulsory  price-control  bill 
was  passed  by  a  reluctant  Congress.  Vallejo 
had  taken  the  lead  in  controlling  rents  here. 
It  had  formed  a  volunteer  fair  rents  commit- 
tee, which  investigated  any  cases  of  profiteer- 
ing brought  to  Its  attention  and  succeeded 
In  eliminating  many  abuses. 

But  the  Office  of  Price  Administrator  finally 
came  into  existence  and  put  an  end  to  this 
Volunteer  committee,  which  had  had  abnor- 
mal success  without  the  whip  of  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. 

Vlriually  the  last  act  of  the  volunteer  fair 
rent  committee  was  to  recommend  that  the 
fair  rent  date  In  Vallejo  be  established  on 
January  1,  1941.  instead  of  March  1942,  as  la 
the  ca.se  for  the  majority  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Region. 

VALLEJO    REQI-ESTID    LOWER    RENT    CEILING 

Patriotically  and  unselfishly.  Vallejo  invited 
a  lower  rent  ceiling  than  tlie  rest  of  the  bay 
area. 

And  when  objections  were  raised  to  the 
procrastination  of  the  Offlee  of  Price  Admin- 
istration here,  which  let  hundreds  of  cases 
stack  up  on  desks  simply  becau.se  It  liad  no 
procedure  to  follow  after  the  petitions  and 
protests  were  filed,  when  a  minority  group  of 
landlords  threatened  to  strike  because  they 
could  not  get  a  hi'aring.  wlien  they  could 
not  exercise  the  American  right  of  squawking 
to  those  in  authority,  they  were  chastised. 

The  Vallejo  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted 
a  resolution  condemning  tlieir  actions. 

Just  as  It  knows  tiierc  have  been  individual 
cases  of  abuse  l-.crc  Vallejo  also  knows  that 
It  Is  powerless  either  to  halt  those  abuses 
(that's  the  Job  which  the  Otfice  of  Price  Ad- 
mlnistratlcn  hasn"-.  done  yet  during  Its 
months  of  existence),  and  Vallejo  knows  the 
solution  to  more  houses  lies  not  in  this  city. 

Its  people  cannot  build  more  private 
homes.    Federal  regulations  will  prevent  that. 

The  only  hope  is  for  continued  construc- 
tion of  Federal  housing  projects.     Tlicre  are 


now  more  than  9  000  Federal  housing  units 
here  now,  and  more  coming. 

But  9.000  or  even  12,000  houslrg  units  won't 
care  for  60.(X)0  extra  people  plus  the  many 
transient  Navy  ofDcers  and  men  who  come 
here  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  while  their 
ships  are  being  repaired. 

As  It  did  In  the  World  War,  when  Vallejo 
writes  the  final  chapter  to  its  story  of  war 
accomplishments.   It  will  say  to  the   world: 

"Match  this,  if  you  can." 


Political  Strategy  Toward  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIn'TATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3, 1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Italian-American  Labor  Council: 

Tlie  Italian-American  Labor  Council,  which 
represents  hundreds  of  thousands  of  or- 
ganized workers,  both  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations, was  f(jrmed  for  the  main  purpose 
of  contributing  to  our  war  effort  under 
the  slogan  already  endorsed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  "America's  vic- 
tory Is  Italy's  freedom" 

Our  goal  Is  the  triumph  of  democracy 
which  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  com- 
plete destructioti  of  the  military  and  political 
power  of  totalitarianism. 

Now  that  every  sign  is  pointing  to  an  early 
battle  for  Italy,  our  duty  toward  America  and 
our  faith  In  Its  Ideals,  as  well  as  our  feelings 
of  sympathy  for  the  enslaved  people  ot  Italy, 
compel  us  to  urge  our  Government  not  to 
place  any  confidence  In  men  and  groups 
which  have  been  identified  with  the  Fascist 
regime  and  Its  wars. 

We  don't  know  for  what  reason  a  group  of 
Italian  Fascist  generals,  prisoners  of  the  Brit- 
ish, were  recently  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  don't  see  any  u.seful  value  In 
the  Office  of  War  Information's  publicity  on 
short-wave  broadcasts  m  mentioning  the 
presence  of  those  Italian  generals  in  our  land. 

These  generals,  having  been  associated  with 
all  recent  Fascist  war  adventures,  in  Ethiopia, 
Spain,  and  Lybia,  represent  In  the  eyes  of  the 
liberty  loving  people  of  Italy  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  fa.sclsm  and  the  most  humiliating 
shame  that  fascism  ever  brought  to  Italy  as  a 
nation. 

The  Intelligent  political  strategy  toward 
Italy  that  we  urge  is  that  our  Government 
give  every  assurance  to  the  innocent  people 
of  Italy  that  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
Italian  nation  be  respected  and  that  the 
Italian  people  be  free  to  chooee  their  own 
form  of  government,  without  any  possible 
danger  of  further  totalitarian  violences  and 
oppressions 

This  kind  of  policy,  the  only  kind  fitted  for 
a  great  democracy  like  America,  must  care- 
fully exclude  any  compromise  with  Fa.scist 
groups  and  avoid  the  mistake  of  nursing  the 
idea  that  Mussolinls  defeated  generals  might 
have  a  useful  role  In  the  liberation  of  Italy 

We  warn  our  Government  that  any  new 
kind  of  "Darlanism".  if  applied  to  Italy,  would 
be  a  costly  mistake  for  our  country  and  for  the 
future  of  democracy. 

We  don't  want  Italy  to  go  from  a  dictator- 
ship to  another  dictatorship  We  want  Italy 
to  be  as  free  as  cur  beloved  America. 
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Resolation  of  Jewisk  War  Veterans  Pott, 
No.  45,  of  Hartforti,  Coim. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or   CONNKmClTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States.  Hartford  Post.  No.  45: 

Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  Hartford  Post 
4.5.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
that  Commodore  Uriah  Phillip  Lev>-.  one  of 
the  most  famous  figures  in  early  American 
hi-->tory,  should  have  a  ship  of  war  named 
after  him;  and 

Whereas  the  22d  day  of  April  1943  will  be 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  birth;  and 

■WHiereas  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  such 
a  ship  of  war  be  named  on  his  birthday  to 
honor  the  man  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  the  highest  ranking  naval  officer;  and 

Whereas  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
abolishment  of  corporal  punishment;  and 

Whereas  he  was  captain  of  the  U  6  8. 
A-gus.  which  destroyed  21  enemy  ships  in  the 
War  of  1812;   Therefore  t>e  it 

Resolved.  That  Hartford  Post  45  requests 
the  honorable  Representatives  of  our  Stute  of 
Connecticut  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  exert  all  possible  influence  in  their 
power  to  decide  that  a  ship  of  war  be  so 
named  "Uriah  P.  Levy." 


Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Krw  TOXK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  t'le  following  resolution  of  the 
Italian- American  Labor  Council: 

The  speechea  by  Capt  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
follow  the  long  line  of  reactionary  attacks  on 
trade-unions  and  the  attempt  by  labor  to 
maintain  labors  living  standards  In  this 
country. 

Labor  Is  proud  of  its  production  record. 
The  words  of  President  Rcosevelt.  of  the 
heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  eloquent 
testimony  to  labor's  untiring  efforts  to  speed 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns. 

Yet  the  reactionary  forces  seek  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tear  down  labor's  hard-won  stand- 
ards This  is  the  meaning  t)ehind  the  current 
attacks  on  labor.  First  it  was  that  labor  was 
not  working  enough  hours;  the  Department  of 
Latx)r  explcxled  thu  canard  Then  comes  the 
cries  of  absenteeism,  though  recent  reports 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  War  Information  show  that  al)sen- 
teeism  here  Is  less  th&c  In  England,  much  less 
than  In  the  laf^t  war.  and  Q  out  of  11  reasons 
lor  absenteeism  can  t>e  placed  at  the  door  of 


the  employer.  Yet  the  attack*  are  unrelent- 
ing. The  smallest  stories  about  labor  are 
magnified  Into  great  crimes  Yet  the  mis- 
deeds of  employers  are  ignored. 

Now  Captain  Rickenbacker,  totirs  the 
country  accusing  labor  of  shirking  a  Job, 
though  he  tells  America  that  we  should  not 
place  a  925,000  celling  on  Incomes  because  it 
would  rob  employers  of  their  Incentive.  Does 
Captain  Rickenbacker  mean  that  Industrial- 
ists are  not  patriotic? 

We  recognize  the  heroism  of  Captain 
Rickenbacker.  Yet  this  gives  him  no  right 
to  speak  on  subjects  of  which  he  knows  little. 
To  Captain  Elickenbacker  we  say:  the  boys 
In  the  foxholes  of  Guadalcanal  and  the  sands 
of    Tunisia    are    American    union    workers. 

Also,  a  few  companions  of  his  plane  who 
found  death  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  union 
men,  both  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  of  the  Congress  of  Indusuial  Or- 
ganizations. While  they  fight  on  the  battle 
fronts  their  living  standards  back  home  will 
not  be  torn  down.  Several  million  trade 
unionists  are  In  the  United  States  Army. 
Tliey  left  to  Join  the  Nation's  Services  leav- 
ing behind  decent  living  standards  they 
worked  hard  to  achieve  and  maintain.  We 
back  home  will  not  permit  reactionary  ele- 
ments to  destroy  what  these  men,  now  fight- 
ing have  spent  years  to  build. 


Buminf  a  House  To  Roait  a  Fig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Merlo  Pusey,  from  the  Washington  Post, 
of  March  2.  1943: 

EVENING    A    HOUSE   TO    EOAST    A   PIO 

(By  Merlo   Pusey) 

Down  In  Mobile,  out  In  Seattle.  Detroit,  or 
BufTalo,  or  right  here  In  Washington,  there 
will  soon  be  enacted  little  dramas  like  the 
following: 

War  Manpowib  Commission  Dikector.  I  am 
Informed,  Mr.  Thomas,  that  the  employees 
making  farm  tools  in  your  factory  are  work- 
ing only  40  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  right.  We  went  on 
the  40-hour  week  after  Congress  passed  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  penalizing  longer 
hours  by  requiring  time  and  a  half  pay  for 
all  hours  worked  over  40. 

Director.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  proclaimed  a  48-hour  week  in 
areas  where  labor  Is  scarce?  We  are  In  a  war. 
Everyone  must  work  longer  hours. 

Mr.  Thomas.  But  I  can't  put  my  plant  on 
a  48-hour  week  now.  My  contract  with  the 
union  forbids  work  beyond  44  hours. 

DinECTOB.  The  provisions  of  that  contract 
restricting  hours  of  work  have  been  set  aside. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Has  the  requirement  for  pay- 
ment of  overtime  for  all  hours  over  40  a 
week  also  been  set  aside? 

Director.  No.  You  will  have  to  pay  your 
men  time  and  a  half  for  the  extra  8  hours  a 
week. 

Mr.  Thomas.  But  that  will  mean  a  30-per- 
cent Increase  In  pay.  It  will  force  me  to  pay 
about  8  percent  more  than  I  am  now  paying 
for  the  same  number  of  hours  worked.  Will 
the  pries  celling  on  Xanu  tools  be  lifted  to 


Uke  care  of  these  higher  costs  of  making 
tools? 

DnuxrroK.  That's  up  to  the  Office  of  Pries 
Administration. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Will  all  of  my  competitors 
have  their  manufacturing  costs  similarly  in- 
creased? 

DiKXCTOR.  No.  Only  those  operating  in 
war- boom  areas. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  Is  gross  discrimination. 
By  what  authority  do  you  tell  me  I  must 
break  a  contract  with  my  employees,  which 
wa.«  made  in  conformity  to  an  act  of  Con-  • 
gress,  and  risk  bankruptcy  by  increasing  out- 
lays for  labor  while  the  prices  of  my  producu 
remain  fixed? 

Dixxctor.  My  authority  comes  from  the 
regional  director,  and  he  gets  his  authority 
from  War  Manpower  Commissioner  McNutt. 
Mr.  Thomas.  Has  Congress  passed  a  law 
which  permits  Mr.  McNuit  to  tell  employers 
not  doing  war  work  how  many  hours  their 
employees  must  work? 

Director.  No.  An  order  was  issued  by  the 
President,  and  I  have  been  Instructed  to  en- 
force It.  I  forbid  you  to  hire  any  workers 
for  this  plant,  no  matter  how  many  leave  for 
other  Jobs,  until  you  get  on  a  48-hour  week. 
IX  you  don't  get  into  line  right  away.  I'll  have 
to  ask  the  War  Production  Board  to  put  you 
out  of  business  by  denying  you  steel. 

Tills  sort  of  procedure  Is  so  foreign  to 
American  experience  that  it  cannot  possibly 
go  unchallenged,  even  in  wartime.  Citizens 
of  this  country  are  accustomed  to  the  en- 
forcement of  law.  The  vast  majority  of  them 
have  a  deep-seated  respect  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  acts  of  Congress,  and  for  the  admin- 
istrative authority  of  the  executive  agencies. 
But  they  are  not  accuitomed  to  obeying  con- 
fused, illogical,  and  unfair  orders  from  minor 
officials  which  seem  t  run  counter  to  the  law 
on  the  statute  books.  And  by  attempting  to 
enforce  such  orders  this  great  democracy  la 
running  the  dangerous  risk  of  arousing  con- 
tempt for  all  law  and  authority. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must 
admit  that  there  is  not  very  much  difference 
between  the  methods  about  to  t>c  employed 
by  the  War  Manpower  Commission  to  achieve 
a  48-hcur  week  and  the  methods  employed 
for  similar  purposes  In  Germany,  Russia,  or 
Spain.  Of  course,  the  penalties  to  be  ap- 
plied here  will  be  less  severe.  Violators  will 
not  be  shot  or  thrown  into  concentration 
camps.  But  employees  may  be  deprived  of 
their  Jobs  and  employers  may  be  put  out  of 
business  for  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
orders  erf  minor  officials  acting  without  any 
direct  claim  to  authority  from  our  legisla- 
tive body. 

The  habit  of  democratic  rule  Is  a  precious 
heritage.  Lack  of  that  habit  In  Germany 
and  various  other  ccuntrles.  as  GugUelmo 
Perrero  has  ably  shown.  Is  the  basic  cause 
of  the  chaos  in  the  world  today.  For  when 
democratic  practices  are  forsaken  In  the  In- 
terests of  expediency,  or  when  faith  In  the 
principles  of  democracy  Is  undermined, 
totalitarianism  necessarily  creeps  In.  And 
totalitarianism  leads  tiltlmately  to  terrorism 
and  war  to  strengthen  Its  own  precarious 
powers. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  the  United  States 
even  to  approach  the  entrance  of  this  road  to 
disaster.  The  48-hour  week  and  every  other 
adjustment  that  Is  needed  to  win  this  war 
can  be  attained  by  the  normal,  routine 
method  of  passing  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. There  is  no  excuse,  even  In  wartime, 
to  burn  down  the  house  to  roast  the  pig.  It 
Is  time  to  realize  that  every  time  a  comer  It 
cut  to  bypass  Congress  we  are  weakening  the 
habit  of  democratic  rule,  which  after  all  Is 
the  only  foundation  on  which  this  weary 
world  can  hope  to  build  a  lasting  peace 
system. 
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lettfr  From  the  Honorable  John  O'Connor 
to  the  Honorable  Alfred  M.  Landon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

-     HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATrVES 
U%-rf?jf.sdfi,v,  Marvh  3.  l^iZ 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Spoakor, 
mui^-r  unanimous  con.sent  yiven  me  by 
the  House.  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record 
P.  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
John  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  to  the  Hon- 
orable Alfred  M.  Landon,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas,  under  date  of  February 
19.  1B43.  Mr.  O'Connor  has  given  his 
coni.ent  to  the  placint,  of  tliis  copy  of 
the  letter  in  the  Record: 

Washington.  D.  C  .  February  19.  1943. 
Hon.  Alfred  M    Landon. 

Tapcka.    Kan.i. 

De/r  Governor:  Your  Lincoln  Day  Speech, 
again,  sounded  a  note  of  warning  to  our 
people,  that  unless  the  "r?al  Demccrats"'  and 
Amerxan-thlnklng  Republicans  get  together 
In  some  ••ccalUlon."  we  will  be  led  "down 
the  Fame  dtsastrous  primrose  path  which 
Hitler  led  his  people  " 

That  some  such  path  has  been  pl<  tt.^d  by 
the  first  lieutenant.  Vice  President  Wallace, 
and  "his  fellow  travelers."  is  a.^  plain  as 
the  proverbial  nose.  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thorities on  the  River  Don— Milk  Routes  In 
Buriiia—  that's  the  agenda  of  "the  starry- 
eved  '  Surely,  yi'ur  people,  "out  where  the 
West  begins."  never  dreamed  they  would 
live  to  see  the  day  when  they  had  to  listen 
to  such  tommy-rot,  mouthed  by  the  "glo- 
baloney"  sllcers. 

But  whether  the  "path"  resembles  the  one 
trod  by  Shlckeltjiubcr  or  the  blood-stained 
road  t.avellcd  by  Stalin.  Is  debatable,  as  is 
»ls<j   yoi.r   reference    to    "Nazi    New    Dealers." 

T'Acre  is  no  question  but  what  President 
Roosevelt  personally  entertains  all  the  no- 
tions and  ebullience  of  the  current  dictator, 
but  Mr  Wallace  and  many  of  "the  fellow 
travelers"  are  more  disposed  to  be  passengers 
cn  the  "party  line"  of  Communism.  At  least 
tt  Rinells  that  way.  around  Washlnpt m 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  President, 
In  hi3  most  rec?nt  radio  "report  to  the  Na- 
t1o:»."  v.-as  met*cu!ous  not  to  even  mrntion 
the  n.o:d  Communism,  while  be  blatantly 
assnlled  Nazl-lsm  and  Fascism.  The  delib- 
erate omission  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  feelings  of  Mr  Stalin.  The  "Com- 
irles  '  In  our  country  were  the  ones  that  must 
net  be  rff^-r.dcd.  at  any  cost. 

You  probably  al-o  er.Joyed  his  profuse  de- 
■crintlon  of  the  "Pettifogger."  and  ycu  un- 
doubtedly had  the  same  reaction  as  most  peo- 
ple I  have  met.  that  It  was  an  apt,  a  perfect, 
administrative  family  de.-^cription — "befog- 
ging the  truth."  etc..  etc. 

In  1S40  the  Republicans  missed  one  chance 
tor  coalition,  although  It  was  presented  to 
them  most  attractively.  They  had  the  per- 
mission to  nominate,  for  Vice  President,  one 
of   the   bJ'^t   loved   Democrats   In   the  Nation. 

Ii  the  Republicans  feel  so  cocky  abv,ut  the 
elections  of  1942  that  they  miss  the  next 
opportunity  for  a  coalition.  In  1944.  they 
may  rightly  bt-  charged  with  being  greatly 
responsible  for  the  dynasty  which  vUl  fol'ow, 
the  fourth  term  or  a  crown  prince,  and 
uhlch  will  irieinevably  engulf  us  In  n^zl-lsm 
or  ccmniun.i'in — it  matteis  little  which. 

While  cur  great  ally.  Great  Britain.  Is  keep- 
ing; both  fe-t  cn  the  ground  and  turnirg 
Irora  the  threat  of  Stalinism  to  that  much- 


ma  lUjned  conservatism,  we  are  heading  fast 
the  other  way.  Political  statistics.  In  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere,  demonstrate  this 
radical  trend  of  certain  voting  groups,  who. 
In  great  numbers,  are  Jumping  cu  th»  left  st 
political  wagon,  which  th-y  believe  will  lead 
the  parade — becau'e  the  starry-eyed  radicals 
are  now  up  In  the  driver's  sent. 

If  the  Republicans  continue  to  take  the 
hoggish  attitude — as  to  the  Jcb  of  Vice  Pres- 
idency, because  of  the  accompanying  patron- 
age of  two  or  three  clerks,  for  instance — 
your  party  will  take  its  place  alcn<'.«ide  the 
si-rvivors  ct  the  Democrtitic  Party  of  JrfTer- 
s  jn  and  Jackson  and  Cleveland  and  Wilson 
and  kneel  at  the  wailing  wail  while  the 
parade  of  the  pink  donkeys  an.d  vermilion 
elephants  pa.sses  by. 

Among  the  real  Democrats  there  are  a  score 
or  n^.orc  of  Americans,  such  as.  for  Ins'ance. 
Mr  J<:me'--  .\  Farley.  General  Mac.\rthur.  Mr. 
Hany  H  Woodnng  a  down  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, such  as  Geor^;e.  Byrd.  Clark,  and  others, 
who  would  do  hon  ir  to  a  cnilitlon. 

If  the  Republicin  Party  saw  fit  to  Include 
one  of  these  outi-tanding  Democrats  on  Its 
oflBclal  ticket,  the  same  candidates  could  be 
placed  on  a  Democratic  tlckr  In  most  States, 
to  be  voted  for  on  election  day  If  that  Is 
letting  the  "cat  out  of  the  b.jg."  the  New 
D.^alers  might  as  well  know  It  right  now.  if 
they  are  brazen  enough  to  suggest  a  fourth 
term  or  a  selected  successor 

Such    great   unselfish    leac'ers   like   yourself 
and  Mr   Hoover  still  buoy  the  hopes  of  those 
of  us  who  have  not  yet  entirely  dlspalred  of 
otir  country's  domestic  future. 
With  great  appreciation.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  O'Connor, 
Former  Congressman. 


A  Soldier's  Life  on  Guadalcanal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wt'drtcsdau.  March  3.  1943 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Con- 
r.RES.sioN.\L  Reccrd.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing IftUT  from  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army  on  Guadalcanal, 
which  was  written  to  his  mother,  one  of 
my  constituent.-;.  His  younjrer  brother, 
a  private  in  tlie  marines,  of  whom  he 
speaks,  without  identifying  him,  in  the 
latter  part  of  th-^  letter,  was  in  the  land- 
ing force  on  Guadalcanal,  was  there  5 
months,  and  is  now  in  a  hospital  "some- 
where." 

Personal  pa.ssages  iii  the  h-iter  have 
been  deleted,  bit  I  think  what  remains 
should  be  a  le.sson  to  all  Americans.  It 
follows: 

January  31,  1943 

Dfar  •  •  •.  Prom  about  10  a.  m  until 
2;30  p  m  It  Is  130  In  the  shade  We  run 
arcur.d  in  cut-o5f  .slacks  and  .sometimes  noth- 
li'g.  We  are  all  as  blaci  as  ink  now  One 
merely  has  to  sit  still  and  the  sweat  literally 
runs  off.  We  ean  2  meals  of  questionable 
character  a  day.  At  night  we  must  wear 
slacks  and  shirts  because  of  the  malaria  mos- 
quitoes. We  take  atabrine  tablets  to  combat 
the  ravages  of  tl.e  fever  which  we  all  get 
sooner  or  later.  I  spent  Chri^tma.s  day  In  tl.e 
hospital  with  the  •trots,"  which  were  awful. 


New  Year's  Eve  the  J?ps  bombed  us  and  not 
for  the  last  time.  One  has  tl;e  most  helpless 
feeling  when  a  Jap  bomtwr  Is  over  head  In 
the  dark.  Wc  ell  have  fox  holes  right  by 
our  beds  (fcccl.«.  hell)  so  we  can  Jump  Into 
them  at  a  moments  notice.  They  are  nbjut 
4  feet  deep  and  long  enough  to  he  fare  d-.wn 
in  We  cover  them  with  legs  and  dirt  tc 
stop  falling  shrapn.el  (we  hope).  Tiicugh  I 
have  been  bt^mbtd  more  than  53  times  m> 
stomach  still  ties  Itself  Into  knots  when  I 
hear  those  bombs  whistllnpr  toward  me. 
Yes.  they  make  a  rushing  sound  and  you 
break  out  In  a  clammy  sweat  and  think 
"Dear  Cod.  where  is  It  going  to  hit?"  Tiiej 
have  come  too  close  for  comfort  many  a 
time.  SDnietlines  we  are  up  nil  n*ght  with 
raids,  and  then  have  to  work  all  day  O: 
course  we  are  bombed  and  strafed  in  the  day- 
time too.  but  1  don't  mind  that,  because  ycu 
can  see  and  shoot  back  Also  cur  Air  Corp  ■ 
can  go  after  them  In  the  daytime. 

Another  pest  are  the  Jap  snipers,  who  are 
numerous.  These  are  scary  but  more  fun  a:: 
they  only  snipe  In  the  daytime  when  we  ar» 
working.  You  can  hear  the  ■pup"  of  their 
rifles,  then  the  bullet  goes  "eing"  and  ycti 
know  they  are  shooting  at  you  from  .some 
nearby  tree  In  the  Jungle  They  are  damn 
clever  at  camouflage,  but  are  "stlnko"  shots, 
so  we  play  hide  and  seek  with  them  until  cn<! 
of  us  gets  knocked  off.  So  far  so  good  for 
Richard. 

Here  there  are  no  stores,  no  movie*,  n  i 
women  (black  or  white),  no  United  S?ivlc> 
Organization,  no  stage-door  canteen,  nJ 
nothing.  The  amusement  angle  Is  nil.  We 
are  too  busy  working  and  trying  to  stay  alive 
The  Government  gives  us  our  cigarettes  an  3 
a  little  hard  candy  once  In  a  while.  Still  the 
only  complaint  I  have  ever  heard  Is  about  the 
pxjople  back  home.  Here  the  men  live  weeks 
at  a  time  in  mud  or  dust,  clutching  their 
nfles  for  their  lives.  No  baths,  no  shaves,  no 
clean  clothes,  underwear  rotting  on  their 
bodies,  clothes  wet  at  night  and  scorchln; 
hot  by  day.  Noise,  mud  and  blood,  screanii 
of  agony,  nerves  shot  to  hrll  from  fatigue  aii'l 
strain.  What's  wrong  at  home?  I.>  cveryon? 
too  busy  stealing  a  little  extra  coffee  or  gas — 
too  interested  In  their  own  personal  comfort 
or  the  entertainment  of  the  Iwys  back  at 
home?  No;  It's  not  fair.  The  Americnu 
soldier  can  alv/ays  f^nd  amusement  for  hlm- 
.self  if  he  has  to  The  money  wasted  bacic 
there  cculd  be  much  better  spent  on  gunt. 
ships,  and  planes.  God.  how  we  need  planes! 
Ask  any  marine  or  soldier  or  sailor  v.'ho  has 
dodged  bombs  or  shells  or  subs  what  thev 
think  nf  these  things  I  haven't  blown  my 
top.  Maybe  I've  overemphasized.  But  I  hav.; 
seen  lads  from  18  years  eld  get  blown  up. 
men  with  legs  gone,  with  hands  blown  off. 
pain  and  misery  in  their  eyes.  SllU  no 
complaint.  They  are  not  scrry  they  did 
their  bit  and  more  besides,  and  rre  only 
sorry  they  are  out  of  It.  So  help  me  God.  I 
Wish  everyone  back  home  could  see  the  cne^ 
who  are  really  In  this  war.  No.  I  atn  not 
shell-shocked  or  sorry  f<.r  myself.  I  m  rot 
trying  to  get  sympathy  from  anyone.  bcc2U£» 
I  have  had  It  a  lot  easier  than  a  lot  of  otherf. 
I'm  still  whole  and  alive  Yes.  I  hav» 
changed.  Bud  put  In  5  months  nf  th'.s  he'.l. 
I  saw  him  before  he  left  We  talked  It  over. 
He  Is  an  old  man  at  18  Not  cracked  up.  bu: 
the  child!=h  fun  of  that  age  c:)m.rletcly 
cbliterated  by  sight  of  death  and  pain  non'r; 
spend  your  money  on  amusements  for  sol- 
diers. Save  their  lives  with  guns  and  p'lnes, 
that's  what  wc  want  out  here,  and  a  little 
note  crce  In  a  while  of  love  and  pral.se.  It 
means  .so  much  and  costs  so  damn  little.  I 
hope  I  haven't  exaggerated  but  you  can't  ex- 
aggerate premature  death.  I  am  not  a  flag- 
waver,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  a  blow•-^ard. 
but  s-^methlng  mu^t  be  done  about  th;  mis- 
guided  energy    back   home. 

Dick. 
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Tke  CwBdrj  Speaks:  Wyvaamg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or   WTOMIMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENT ATTTEB 
Wednesday,  March  3. 1943 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarka 
In  the  RacotD.  I  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  March  i  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  relative  to 
the  wonderful  showing  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  com- 
placency of  the  people  on  Main  Street 
toward  Uie  war.  1  venture  the  statement 
that  the  people  of  the  SUte  of  Wyoming, 
whom  I  have  the  high  honor  to  repre- 
sent, are  as  alert  as  any  in  the  Nation. 

Sweetwater  Coimty  in  Wyoming  is 
typical  of  the  great  melting  pot  of  Amer- 
ica, for  there  31  different  nationalities 
are  represented.  They  are  industrious, 
hard-working.  Intensely  patriotic  citi- 
zens. Their  complete  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  the  defense  program  and  their 
liberal  purchase  of  bonds  speaks  louder 
than  words  of  their  cooperation  in  the 

war  effort. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  S,500 
coal  miners  of  that  commimity  are  now 
in  the  armed  forces. 

I  think  that  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  com- 
mendable in  many  ways  but  I  feel  that 
the  statement  on  absenteeism  in  the  coal 
mines  of  that  area  does  not  show  the 
whole  picturer   Nearly  25  percent  of  the 
coal  miners  from  that  county  are  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  they  are.  in  the  main, 
the  strong,  virile  young  men.    They  have 
been  replaced  mainly  by  Inexperienced 
workers  from  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 
While  they  are  willing,  they  are  unable 
to  stand  the  strain  of  the  laborious  work 
in  these  mines.    This  and  other  factors 
not  attributable  to  the  miners  themselves 
have  increased  the  rate  of  absenteeism. 
While,  as  ^he  writer  of  the  following  arti- 
cle states   the  absenteeism  rate  there  is 
low  compared  to  other  Industries,  I  am 
certain  that  these  percentages  are  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  large  number  of 
yoimg    miners    taken    into    the    armed 
forces  and  the  inexperienced  imported 
workers. 

While  many  of  these  folks  are  nat- 
uralized citizens,  still  they  have  a  deep 
love  for  their  adopted  land.  Their  boys 
are  fighting  for  that  land.  They  are  co- 
operating to  the  utmost  and  for  that  they 
are  entitled  to  great  credit. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Count«t  Bpiaks:  Wyoming 

HIGH    EAinC    m    CIVtUAM    DSTDnOE 

(By  Seldon  kCenefee) 
You  wouldn  t  expect  thinly  setUed  Wy- 
oming and  especially  Rock  Bprtnga,  a  town 
of  aome  lOjOOO  penona  Jutt  east  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  to  l>e  greatly  concerned  aboiit 
the  immediate  (UuagerB  of  tbe  war.     Yet  thia 


SUte  and  town  rank  among  the  best  in  tiie 
Nation  In  the  intensity  of  their  war  and 
civilian  defense  work. 

Sweetwater  County  la  140  by  100  mllea  In 
size — as  big  aa  some  New  England  States, 
and  has  lea  than  two  penona  per  aquare 
mile.  Yet  15  percent  of  its  people  are  active 
In  civilian  defense  organl2atlon8 — twice  as 
large  a  proportion  aa  that  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. When  there  ie  a  practice  blackout,  lights 
go  out  not  only  to  Rock  Springs  but  in  the 
irrigated  dlatrlcta  and  sheepherdera"  camps 
100  miles  to  the  north. 

In  Deoember,  06  percent  of  all  local  defense 
councils  in  Wyoming  turned  in  reports  on 
their  actlTitlee — a  higher  percentage  than 
any  of  the  nine  States  of  the  Northweatem 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  region,  from  Mia- 
sourl.  Kansaa.  and  Minnesota,  to  Montana. 
The  same  month  Wyoming  exceeded  lU  $1.- 
400.000  War-bond  quota  by  $244,000.  Sweet- 
water County's  quota  was  flS».000.  but  Its 
dtisens  bought  $183,000  worth  of  bonda. 

The  local  civilian  defense  director,  Harold 
TannehiU,  give*  credit  for  thia  Impressive 
record  to  the  people  of  Sweetwater  County. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  be  has  been  the 
"spark  plug"  In  the  county's  defense  effort. 
This  month  he  is  resigning — to  go  Into  the 
Army. 

WOOL,  COAL,   AND  RAILROAD  CENTXa 

Rock  Springs  Is  one  of  the  richest  small 
towns  In  the  coxmtry,  though  you  wouldn't 
guess  it  at  first  glance.  Hemmed  in  by  the 
barren  foothill*  of  the  Rockies,  6,300  feet 
above  sea  level,  It  is  cut  In  two  by  the  pros- 
perous Union  Pacific  HaUroad,  which  geta 
its  coal  from  rich  captive  mines  nearby.  It 
is  the  leading  wool-shipping  point  in  the 
country,  as  weU  as  a  railroad  and  coal  center. 
The  town  la  noted  historically  mainly  for 
tha  Insurrection  against  Chlneae  laborers 
which  took  place  there  In  1886.  The  Union 
Pacific  had  brought  600  Chinese  in  from  the 
west  coast  to  replace  white  miners  at  lower 
wages.  The  displaced  workers  rose  to  vent 
their  wrath  against  the  helplesa  coolies,  burn- 
ing their  homes  and  driving  them  into  tha 
hills. 

The  Chinese  were  brought  back  under  Na- 
tional Guard  protection,  but  today  they  have 
been  replaced  in  turn  by  Slavic,  British,  and 
Scandinavian  mlnj  workers  who  now  out- 
number people  of  American  parentage  In 
Rock  Springs.  Of  797  members  of  the  Old 
Timers'  Club,  which  consists  of  workers  who 
have  worked  for  30  years  or  more  in  the 
Union  Pacific  coal  mines,  only  285  were  Anier- 
Icans  in  1940.  There  were  116  of  Slavic 
nationalltlCB,  80  Austrians,  62  Pinna.  61  Eng- 
lishmen, end  47  lUliana.  Forty-seven  na- 
tlonalltlea  are  represented  In  the  covmty, 
and  81  in  the  Old  Timers'  Club. 

The  children  of  these  Immigrants  now  pre- 
dominate In  the  schools,  and  are  as  fine  a 
looking  group  as  you  can  find  anywhere. 

A  DBMOCaATIC  STRONCHOUJ 

Rock  Springs  Is  strongly  unionized  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods.  It  is  the  one  Democratic 
Party  stronghold  In  the  State.  All  elected 
officials  to  Sweetwater  County  are  Democrats 
andT  many  of  them  are  union  men. 

The  mtoera  acd  railroaders  are  buying 
bonds  almost  imanlmoufily  under  the  pay-roll 
allotment  plan.  The  carpenters'  union  has 
spent  BO  much  for  bonds  out  of  its  local  treas- 
ury that  It  is  now  hard  put  for  funds.  The 
Union  PadfVc  Coal  Co.  itself  has  been  con- 
tributing to  War  »>ond  sales  by  offertog  a 
prize  of  a  $1,000  War  bond  monthly  at  a 
lottery,  to  which  676  out  of  2,900  Union 
Pacific  miners  were  eligible  last  naonth  by 
virtue  of  perfect  attendance  on  the  Job. 

Tbe  s>m'"***>  rate  to  the  one  mtoe  for 
which  flguzea  were  available  has  averaged  7</a 


percent,  rising  to  iaV4  percent  on  Chrtstmaa 
week.  This  is  considered  bad  to  Bock  Springs, 
but  it- looked  good  to  me  alongside  of  flgutee 
I  had  seen  for  the  aircraft  and  ahipbuUdlng 
todustnea  on  tbe  vest  coast. 

The  Union  Pacific  and  Rock  SfH-togs  are 
booming  today.  On  tha  average,  one  trato 
every  6  minutes  paasaa  through  this  railroad 
center.  Tbe  nUnera  are  working  7  days  a 
week.  To  supplement  tbe  labor  supply,  at 
least  60  women  worlwra  arc  being  used  oa 
the  tipples,  grading  aiul  sorting  coal  afur 
it  has  come  trom  the  mlnea.  In  addition, 
aome  300  families  have  been  brought  in« 
mainly  from  Arkansas,  and  are  betog  liouaed 
tempctfurily   to  boxcars  near  the  mines. 

Rock  Springs  docont  need  to  be  told  that 
there's  a  war  oo.  It  is  already  doing  all  it 
can  to  help  wto  that  war. 


C«l.lLB.Bask 


EXTENSION  GP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OP  nxuton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEFRSBSNTATTVES 

Wednesdaj/.  March  3, 1943 

Mr.  CHIPERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  Col.  K.  B.  Bush,  a 
former  resident  of  Quincy,  111.,  which 
appeared  In  the  November  5  edition  of 
the  Daily  Empire,  Juneau,  Alaska;  and 
his  opening  ronso-ks  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Alcan  International  Highway,  No- 
vember 20,  1942. 

[Prom  tbe  Jtmeau  (Alaska)  Dally  Entire  d 
November  6.  1943] 

WHTrEHcmsz,  Ttntow  TautrroaT,  November 
5.— Col.  EL  B.  Btish.  of  Qolncy.  111.,  has  ar- 
rived in  this  Klondike  region  settlement  to 
be  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Northwest  Service 
Command,  which  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished Ijy  the  American  Army  to  operate  the 
Alaskan  Highway  and  other  supply  routes  to 
the  North  Pacific  area. 

Colonel  Bush  brings  to  his  new  post  wide- 
spread Army  experlcn«.e,  includtog  aervlce 
vmder  fire  in  the  First  World  War  and  ad- 
ministrative supervision  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  to  the  States  of  Michigan. 
DItoois,  and  Wisconsin  for  more  than  S  years. 

In  Augiist  of  this  year  Colonel  Btish  mar- 
ried Miss  Ida  Glltner,  of  Parsons,  Kans.. 
daughter  of  a  pioneer  family  In  that  State. 
Itn.  Bush  is  now  at  Parsons  with  her  parents. 

Colonel  Bush  Is  49  years  old.  He  was  bom 
on  May  4.  1893,  to  DanvlUe.  HI,  but  shortly 
afterwards  his  family  moved  to  Qutocy. 
There  he  grew  up  and  attended  school.  He 
went  to  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana 
and  graduated  to  1916  as  a  civil  engtoeer.  A 
year  later  Bush  answered  the  call  to  the 
colors  and  went  overseas  with  the  Pourth 
Infantry.  He  participated  to  six  maj<n-  en- 
gagements and  came  out  with  the  rank  of 
captain  alter  21  months  of  service  to  Prance. 

Following  the  war.  Bush  commenced  on  a 
career  to  the  Begiilar  Army  which  was  to 
take  htt"  toto  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
and  across  the  globe.  He  aerved  at  Camp 
Funston.  Camp  Meade.  Plattsburg  Barrack*. 
and  with  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  to 
Waahlngton,  D.  C.    He  assisted  to  setting  up 
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the  ndmlnlstratlve  machlrpry  In  The  Ad- 
jutant General's  Office  for  handling  the  sol- 
diers' bonus,  and  he  served  a  tour  of  duty  In 
the  Philippine  I.slands 

In  1932  Bu>h  was  with  the  Sixth  Corps 
Aref.  headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  when  tho 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  organli-ed  a 
year  later  he  was  active  in  the  undertaking. 
From  April  of  1933  until  May  cf  1938  he  had 
charge  of  Army  activities  in  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  camps  In  Illinois.  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan.  Dtirlng  this  period  notable 
advances  were  made  by  the  Civilian  Ccmer- 
vation  Corps  In  conserviition.  relorestatlon. 
■  nd  fire  control.  Many  miles  of  roads  and 
trails  were  constructed  in  the  three  States. 

In  1938  Bu.sh  again  ]  )lned  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  In  Washington,  and  during 
ID-IO  ai;d  1941  he  was  assistant  to  the  W^r 
E>epnrtment  representative  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Ccrjis.  After  serving  at  Fcrt 
Knox  and  Fort  Benning  as  Adjutant  General 
of  the  I  Armored  Corps  he  went  with  that 
organization  to  the  desert  In  southern  Call- 
lornla  and  a.ssisted  In  the  establishment  of 
the  desert   tr.unlnu;  center 

In  July  he  was  ordered  to  duty  In  The 
Acijutant  General's  oRice  In  Washingtcn. 
vhere  he  received  his  present  a;-.signment. 

As  chief  of  staff  of  the  Northwest  Service 
Command.  BiLsh  has  had  supervision  of  the 
establishment  of  the  administrative  machin- 
ery for  operating  that  organirav.t'n.  The 
command  has  been  placed  In  ch.irge  of  all 
roads,  railways,  inland  waterways,  pipe  lines 
and  other  routes  of  transportation  which 
serve  Alaska.  It  controls  all  American  Army 
proj'eci-s  In  western  Canada 

Colonel  Bvish's  mother.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Bush, 
BtlU  lives  In  Qumcy,  111. 


OPENING  REMARKS  or  COL.  K  B.  Bt'SH.  CHIFF  Of 
STAFF.  NORTHWEST  SEHVK  E  COMMAND.  MASTER 
or  CEREMONIES  AT  DEDICATION  ALCAN  INTIR- 
N.^-nONAL  HIGHWAY   NOVFMrER   20,    194  2 

All  of  us  who  take  part  In  th!.>;  brief  cere- 
mony tvXlay  are  merely  the  rrpre.entatlves  of 
Others.  I  wish  it  were  pc-^sible  lor  every  man 
vho  has  worked  on  the  highway  to  partici- 
pate. Those  here  in  thus  Imposing  wilderness 
are  the  symbols  of  countless  thoii.sands  who 
have  made  this  undertaking  a  reality.  Some 
cf  us  represent  the  American  Army,  Others 
represent  civilian  workmen  and  contractors. 
Others  represent  the  Canadian  and  American 
Governments,  which  have  authorized  the 
great  project  that  we  are  privileged  to  vinder- 
take  Still  others  represent  the  splendid 
military  forces  of  our  sister  nation  responsible 
lor  our  security 

We  are  opening  lormally  the  Alcan  Highway 
In  a  wilderness — at  Soldiers'  Summit  above 
Kluane  L;ike  in  the  solitudes  cf  the  Yukon 
Territory  a  few  m;let.  southeast  oi  the  Al.i.'^kan 
border.  For  that  reason  todays  ccrfmi)ny 
must  be  plain  and  simple.  Yet  I  think  there 
Is  not  a  person  present  who  fails  to  reahze  Its 
Signiflcance.  both  In  this  time  of  strife  and 
In  the  peace  which  Is  to  come.  Tills  road  v<ill 
not  only  Influence  the  course  of  the  pre.'sent 
world  struggle  but  will  be  a  vital  fr  rce  In  the 
future  history  of  this  part  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

I  count  myself  honored  to  take  part  In  this 
dedication  today  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
share  this  feeling  Before  starting  the  cere- 
mony I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Northwest  Service  Command  and  of  the 
rest  of  ua  to  the  men  who  have  erected  tents 
and  barracks  here,  who  have  hauled  In  sup- 
plies, who  have  cooked  meals,  and  who  have 
otherwise  pushed  back  the  wilderness  a  little 
farther  bo  that  this  ceremony  could  be  held 
I  also  thank  the  many  distinguished  guests 
who  are  present  for  Joining  with  us  in  dedi- 
cating this  great  international  road. 


If  You  Cannot  Pay  Tax  on  March  15: 
Steps  To  Be  Takea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1943 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  entitled  "I[  You 
Can't  Pay  Tax  on  March  15:  Steps  To 
Be  Taken."  which  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  the  United  States  News: 

IT  you  CAN  T  PAY  TAX  ON  MARCH   1  5  :   STFPS  TO  B« 
TAKEN 

What  must  a  man  do  if  he  can't  pay  his 
Income-tax  Installment  due  March  15?  This 
question  will  have  a  real  meaning  soon  for 
many. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  new  tax- 
payers think  that  If  they  don't  pay  they  will 
have  to  go  to  Jail.  They  are  wrong.  The 
man  who  can't  possibly  pay  isn't  going  to 
J:ul— not  If  he  files  his  tiix  return  on  time; 
not  If  he  plays  square  with  the  Government. 

But  he  will  have  plenty  of  trouble  with  the 
Government  after  March  15  In  one  way  or 
another,  the  Government  is  going  to  make 
every  elfort  to  collect  the  bill. 

First  thing  to  be  done  by  anyone  who  can't 
pay  on  M.irch  15  Is  to  go  into  a  sort  of  one- 
man  caucus  and  ask  a  few  searching  ques- 
tions: How  can  I  raise  the  mcncy'.'  Haven't 
I  a  sftvings  account  I  can  tap?  Haven't  I 
anything,  such  as  .■securities  or  posse.sylons  I 
really  don't  need,  that  I  can  sell?  Can  I  bor- 
row the  money? 

If  the  answer  to  all  those  questions  Is  "No." 
then: 

Next  thing  to  be  done  Is  to  make  out  your 
tax  return — just  as  If  you  had  the  money  to 
pay — and  mall  It  not  later  than  March  15  to 
your  collector  of  Internal  Rfvenue  Instead 
of  a  check  for  the  amount  due,  enclose  a  let- 
ter to  the  collector  adnuttlug  the  debt  and 
telling  iiim   why  you   can't  pay   It. 

That  Is  Important — very.  It  Is  what  law- 
yers call  prima  facie  showing  of  the  taxpayer  s 
gcxKl  faltn.  of  the  lack  of  intent  or  desire  to 
defraud  the  Government 

Then  wait.  A.s  soon  as  the  collector  get? 
around  to  the  return,  the  taxpayer  will  be 
invited  by  letter  to  call  at  the  collector's  office. 
This  invitation  should  b?  heeded  promptly. 
The  taxpayer  should  take  with  him  full  in- 
formation as  to  all  he  owns  and  all  he  owes 
He  will  be  required  to  give  such  infMrmatlcn 
to  the  collector.  He  will  be  recjuired  to  make 
oath  as  to  Its  correctness 

The  taxpayers  examination  by  the  collector 
win  be  searching  and  thorou<:h.  It  may  last 
several  hours  What  the  collector  does  then 
will  depend  largely  on  the  taxpayer's  Job 
status 

If  the  taxpayer  has  a  Job.  the  collector's 
answer  will  be  easy;  The  fa.xpayer  will  have 
to  pay  by  regular  Inst.illments  each  pay  day: 
he  will  have  to  arrange  with  the  collector  as 
to  the  amount,  sign  an  agreement  and  live 
up  to  it. 

If  the  taxpayer  hasn't  a  Job,  but  has  .snm.e 
income  from  a  pension  or  othtr  source,  he  will 
have  to  pay  ou*  of  that  Income  the  amount 
of  the  regular  Installments  to  be  arranged 
with  the  collector. 

If  the  taxpayer  has  no  Income,  but  owns 
anything  of  value,  the  collector  can.  if  he 
wbhes.  levy  on  the  taxpayer's  possessions  and 
sell  them  to  satisfy  the  bill.     Chances  are  the 


collector  will  not  do  this  Immediately,  bri 
win  require  the  taxpayer  to  report  his  status 
at  Intervals,  will  give  the  taxpayer  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  to  make  g(K)d. 

If  the  taxpayer  has  no  Income  and  no  pos- 
sessions, the  tax  debt  will  be  kept  hanging 
over  him  for  a  tlrr.e.  and.  after  a  considerable 
period,  may  be  abated;  that  Is,  written  off 
the  Government's  books  Chances  cf  this, 
however,  are  rather  remote  It  happened  to 
less  than  one-half  (f  1  p -rcent  of  li.ccme 
taxpayers  over  the  last  22  years,  to  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  p>ercent  last  year. 

Opinion  among  some  Mem^,ers  of  Congress 
Is  that  a  large  r.umber  of  taxpayers  will  de- 
fault next  March  15:  thit  they  have  made  no 
I  jirovlsicn  for  paying  taxe>-;  that  they  have 
!  spi'Ut  their  big  w.tges  frtely  and  will  not  have 
the  money  when  taxes  are  due.  Thiii  lo  not 
the  opinion  of  Treasury  ofUcialb. 

"I  think,  "  says  John  L.  Sullivan,  Asslstnnt 
Sccieiary  of  the  Treasury  In  charge  of  tax 
affairs,  "'that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  're  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  hu'h  taxes  and  will  pay  them 
willingly;  that  they  will  recognize  the  great 
need  of  the  Government  and  will  make  a 
greater  effort  than  e\er  before  to  pay  their 
taxes  promptly." 

Sjjecial  consideration  ir  given,  under  the 
law,  to  men  In  the  armed  forces  If  they  can 
show  that  they  can't  piy  without  undue 
hardship  (becau^^e  of  being  taken  from  well- 
paylrg  Jobs  by  the  draft,  for  Instance!,  they 
will  be  given  at  least  a  6  months'  exi.enslon 
for  fllli'.g  returns.  Full  information  on  this 
and  other  la.,  regulations  applying  to  men  In 
service  is  p<iste<l  by  the  Armv  and  Navy  De- 
partments at  all  military  and  naval  camps, 
reservations,  and  other  places. 

For  civilians,  the  lmj)Ortant  thing  to  re- 
member is  to  file  the  tax  return  not  later  than 
March  15  Penalties  are  Imposed  for  n^  t 
doing  so  5  percent  of  the  tax  for  a  30-day 
delay,  5  percent  for  each  30-day  delay  there- 
after until  the  penalty  amounts  to  25  percent 
(at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month). 

But  there  Is  no  penalty  (except  for  fraud) 
when  a  return  Is  filed  unacc.nmpanled  by  an 
Installment  of  the  tax  Interest  at  6  percent 
Is  charged,  however,  on  the  amount  due  and 
unpaid 

A  married  person  who  made  more  than 
$1,200  la.'t  year — or  a  single  p»'rson  who  made 
more  than  S500 — who  thinks  he  can  a\oid  fil- 
ing a  return  and  paying  a  tax  Is  reg.irdcd  as 
just  plain  dumb  by  the  Treasury  The 
chances  are  100  to  1  that  he  will  be  checked 
up.  made  to  pty  the  tax  plus  penalties  (5  per- 
cent for  neghsence.  50  percent  for  fraud.  In 
addition  to  these  already  named). 

It  may  take  time,  but  the  Ux  collector  will 
get  him.  For.  among  other  things,  all  wages, 
salaries,  and  rents  paid  in  these  or  lar.-rr 
amounts  last  year  must  be  reported  to  the 
Government. 


Prepare  for  the  Transition  Period 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  the  first  job  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country  is  to  win  the  war.  All  effort 
to  accomplish  other  things  must  be  sub- 
jugated to  this  one  objective.    However, 
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Buch  consideration  as  is  possible  must  be 
given  to  the  problem  of  meeting  the  eco- 
nomic situation  that  is  bound  to  be  cre- 
ated by  the  return  to  civil  life  of  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  now  engaged 
entirely  in  the  war  effort.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  coimtry  is  almost  entirely  on  a 
wartime  economy.  Following  the  war  it 
is  going  to  be  very  difBcult  to  return  to 
peacetime  economy  without  great  dis- 
comfort and  even  distress  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  people.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  now  to  absorb  smd  lessen  the 
shock  which  we  know  is  coming.  I  can- 
not urge  too  strongly  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  proceed  at  once  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  transition  period. 

Indeed,  various  groups,  clubs,  and  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  are 
already  urging  specific  action  that  might 
affect  certain  industries  and  groups  after 
the  war.  This  morning  I  am  in  receipt 
of  copy  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Jack- 
son County,  Mich.,  Service  Dads  Club, 
which  resolutions  accentuate  the  mat- 
ter of  which  I  have  Just  spoken.  The 
fathers  of  the  men  and  women  now  in 
the  service  of  the  Oovemment  are  be- 
coming concerned,  and  the  views  of  this 
group  of  this  new  organization  are  sig- 
nificant and  are  indicative  of  many  more 
resolutions  that  are  to  follow.  There- 
fore, pursuant  to  the  privilege  given  to 
me  by  the  House,  I  include  these  reso- 
lutions as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  They 
are  as  follows: 

We.  the  legislative  committee  of  Jackson 
Cotinty  Service  Dads  Club,  do  hereby  request 
that  you  take  immediate  action  to  provide 
adequate  funds  and  enact  proper  legislation 
during  this  session  of  legislature  so  that 
ample  provision  may  be  made  for  all  service- 
men and  women  honorably  discharged  or  on 
leave  of  absence  from  such  armed  forces  to 
provide  for  them  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  military  to  civilian  life. 

We  recommend  that  a  much  broader  con- 
struction be  placed  upon  our  unemployment 
compensation  laws  to  enable  everyone  who 
has  contributed  to  this  fund  to  receive 
bene&tB. 

We  likewise  urge  you  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  a  bonus  plan  providing  for  any 
man  who  may  not  be  eligible  under  unem- 
plovment  compensation  and  further  urge 
that  a  complete  Integration  o^  these  two 
plans  be  worked  out  so  that  all  will  receive 
equal  treatment. 

We  especially  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  boys  entering  the  service  have  never 
had  employment  but  believe  they  should  not 
be  penalized  In  their  efforts  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful return  to  civilian  life  by  reason  of 
lack  of  former  employment. 


True  To  Form 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  FOU8E  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1943 

Mr.  ROWE.     Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  rem&rks  in  the  Record,  I 


include  an  editorial  entitled  "True  To 
Form"  from  the  National  Tribune. 

ntTz  TO  roaif 

In  time  of  war.  oommtmlques  from  theaters 
of  action  cannot  always  contain  good  news. 
Especially  is  this  true  In  wars  as  extensive  as 
this  one  for  which  our  country  had  so  Uttle 
preparation  that  ve  started  almost  from 
scratch.  Beginning  only  15  months  ago  with 
a  small  standing  army,  some  new  trainees, 
a  navy  inadequate  for  a  single-ocean  war  and 
a  merchant  marine  that  had  been  going  down 
hill  for  two  decades.  America  has  responded 
magnificently.  So  have  its  cltleen  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines.  As  the  armed  services 
have  had  their  ups  and  downs,  civilian  en- 
thusiasm has  ebbed  and  flowed,  yet  our  citi- 
zens have  performed  miracles  and  our  men  in 
uniform  have  lived  up  to  the  highest  tradi- 
tions set  by  our  soldiery  from  Revolutionary 
days  to  the  present  hour. 

Victory  has  been  ours  In  both  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  areas.  We  have  also  suffered  grlevoxis 
defeats.  With  every  lose  of  consequence  a 
mantie  of  despair  has  settled  over  many  of 
us  and  choking  lumps  have  risen  in  the 
throats  of  aU  who  cherish  in  their  breasts 
the  hope  of  early  peace.  Each  stunning  de- 
feat meted  out  to  our  enemies  gives  rise  to 
a  swelling  Joy  in  the  belief  that  the  Axis 
hordes  have  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
power  and  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  and 
a  determned  people  Is  wratlifuUy  falling  upon 
them. 

How  often  have  most  o*  us  sat  back  smugly 
to  reflect  that  America  has  never  lost  a  war. 
and.  In  that  thought,  have  been  xmprepared 
for  military  set-backs  that  wlU  come  as  cer- 
tainly as  night  follows  day.  When  reverses 
have  been  announced.  Ikow  treqtiently  have 
many  of  us  reproved  ourselves  for  begetting  a 
generation  of  spoiled  kids  that  cannot  be 
expected  to  stand  up  under  the  burdens  of 
war.  And  how  utterly  weak  we  have  been 
to  profane  our  minds  with  such  ridiculous 
thoughts. 

The  men  who  are  actually  fighting  this  war 
were  fairly  free  to  do  as  they  pleased  In  civil 
life.  Particularly  Is  thU  true  of  the  younger 
offspring,  but  they  are  not  the  slap-happy 
lads  turning  night  Into  day  to  suit  their  social 
whims  as  some  have  pictured  them,  nor  are 
they  victims  of  greed  and  lack  of  restraint 
as  others  have  accused.  The  change-over 
from  soft  carefree  life  to  drab  military  exist- 
ence, we  are  ofQclally  told,  has  not  always 
been  easy  but.  when  put  up  against  the 
hardest  taskmaster  and  strictest  disciplinar- 
ian a  people  can  know — total  war — they  have 
responded  as  splendidly  as  any  of  their  for- 
bears who  handed  down  to  them  the  moral 
and  ethical  standards  that  have  caused  them 
to  truly  demonstrate  their  capabilities. 

That  tendency  to  Independence  In  pre-war 
days  has  bred  self-reliance.  Seemingly  aim- 
less visions  have  conceived  the  brand  of  im- 
agination so  necessary  in  this  sort  of  war. 
The  doubtftil  leaning  to  unrestraint  has  given 
birth  to  an  initiative  and  individuality  that 
augur  ill  for  the  enemies  who  face  these  men, 
and  latent  In  them  has  always  been  that 
courage  and  stamina,  Inherited  by  Idealists, 
that  serves  as  a  bulwark  of  strength  as  they 
come  to  grips  with  resourceful  foes.  These 
qualities  wiU  see  them  through  and  nudn- 
taln  them  when  they  return  later  to  an 
America  that  will  expect  them  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  In  shaping  the  post-war 
world. 

No  generation  of  any  jieople  has  ever  be- 
fore achieved  the  wonders  of  production  that 
An  erlcans  have  accomplished  In  World  War 
No.  a.  Battleships,  planes,  merchant  bot- 
toms, tanks,  guns — everything — have  been 
built  in  unheard-of  quantities.  Supplies  of 
every  description  have  gone  to  far  corners  of 
the  earth  to  clothe,  feed,  and  arm  oiir  friends 


and  Allies.  In  Uttle  more  than  a  year  an 
Army  of  more  than  6.000.000  men  has  been 
raised  and  equipped.  The  Navy  and  other 
se.  vices  have  Izicreaaed  in  equivalent  num- 
bers. Over  a  pillllon  are  overseas.  Sixty- 
five  points  on  this  globe  are  garrisoned  by 
American  servloemsn  and  are  being  supplied 
by  millions  of  tons  of  shipping.  And  while 
America  has  been  forging  ahead.  Americas 
goods  have  stopped  the  enemy  In  hla  tracks 
and  has  thrown  him  back.  Ttoese  are  accom- 
plishments. 

But  we  still  have  our  constitutional 
gripers,  our  alarmlsu.  our  shirkers,  and  we 
do  not  refer  to  those  who  contribute  objec- 
tively to  good  government  by  condemning 
the  thoughtless  or  by  censoring  adminis- 
trative confusion;  a  good  houaecieaning  is  in 
order.  We  mean  the  complaining  I-told-you- 
sos,  who  grumble  because  It  took  6  months 
to  clear  the  Japs  out  of  Guadalcanal  ana 
who  ran  to  cover  because  a  Rommel  blits 
worked  In  Tunisia.  Another  look  at  the  rec- 
ord is  the  antidote  for  doubters. 

It  did  take  months  tat  our  men  to  dean 
out  that  island  thousands  of  miles  down 
there  in  the  Pacific.  With  Uttle  enough 
training,  our  lads,  many  of  them  direct  from 
the  farm,  city  slums,  and  office  desks,  de- 
stroyed a  far  superior  force  of  fanatical,  well- 
trained  Jungle  fighters.  There  and  elsewhere 
college  students,  clerks,  and  high  school 
cadets  left  their  stripped -down  Pordis  tor 
Grumman  Wildcats,  Flying  Fortresses,  and 
Liberators  to  rain  death  aiMi  destruction  on 
would-be  conquerors.  Bayonets,  subma- 
chine guns,  and  greiuules  In  a  matter  ot 
months  replaced  the  baseball  bat  and  foot- 
ball In  the  hands  of  sports-loving  youths  and 
family  men,  because  liberty  and  the  right  to 
live  are  far  to  be  desired  over  slavery.  Mere 
boys  have  gone  to  their  deaths  at  Midway 
and  In  the  South  Seas  for  an  ideal.  History 
has  been  written  at  Pearl  Harbor,  in  the 
Aleutians  and  the  PhUippines,  and  not  a 
single  son  of  Nippon  hsa  totiched  our  main- 
land. 

Our  sailors  and  merchant  seamen  have 
fought  the  seas,  the  best  Nasi  warships,  and 
Axis  submarines  to  deliver  supplies  and  ma- 
diines  of  war  to  Russian  allias.  In  uniform 
and  out  they  have  convoyed  the  greatest 
armadas  of  all  times  from  England  and  from 
these  shores  to  establish  a  foothold  in  Africa, 
an  expedition  so  amazingly  successftil  that  it 
will  nullify  for  all  time  the  ambitions  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  on  the  dark  continent. 
Prom  the  sure  safety  of  a  cloistered  life  In 
comfortable  bomas,  Amerlcsn  civilians  hsve 
conqueied  the  hellholes  and  the  pestilence  of 
the  Solomons  and  the  Burmese  jtmgles,  and 
they  have  learned  the  sands  and  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Africa. 

All  over  the  globe  America's  men  are  mstch- 
ing  their  skill  against  the  best  flyers  that  can 
be  put  m  the  air  by  self-termed  master 
races  and  are  driving  them  from  the  skies. 
Everywhere — by  sea,  on  the  land,  in  the  air — 
they  have  met  the  enemy's  bsst  In  stiips,  in 
tanks,  in  planes,  and  In  shock  troops,  and  the 
toll  they  have  taken  far  exceeds  their  leases. 
These,  too,  are  accomplishments. 

In  the  words  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
"Our  men  In  the  field  are  worthy  of  the  great 
faith,  the  high  hopes,  we  hsve  placed  In  them. 
That  applies  as  well  to  the  men  of  our  Navy, 
without  whom  no  American  expeditionary 
force  could  land  safely  on  foreign  shores." 

Those  words  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  the  epit- 
ome of  a  nation's  faith.  When  our  petals 
fret  and  parents  grieve,  may  they  remember 
them,  arid  may  they  take  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  Americans  today  are  running 
true  to  form.  They  are  worthy  sons  of  worthy 
sires,  preserving  the  ideals  and  prtoelples 
that  others  too  have  fought  and  died  to  save. 
May  we  be  deserving  of  their  sacrlflce. 
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H.  R.  1749 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
the  Nation  is  grateful  to  this  House  for 
its  prompt  action  in  passing  H.  R.  1749, 
a  bill  to  place  the  veterans  of  the  present 
v^ar  under  the  sa.ne  Rovernmental  pro- 
tection as  the  veterans  of  former  wars. 
I  hope  that  similar  expeditious  action 
v,ill  be  taken  by  the  other  body  so  that 
the  shockinK  neglect  m  the  care  of  dis- 
abled men  now  being  discharged  from 
our  Army  will  be  remedied. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Rankin  1  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  for  their  prompt- 
ness in  bringing  this  humanitarian  leg- 
islation before  the  Hou.se.  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
for  having  permitted  this  bill  to  pass  by 
unanimous  consent.  TVie  action  taken 
is  evidence  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress Is  desirous  of  seeing  to  it  that  the 
men  who  are  fighting  this  war  are  to  be 
given  Just  treatment. 

As  I  pointed  out  2  weeks  ago.  there  are 
many  men  who.  after  being  accepted  in 
the  armed  services,  are  now  being  dis- 
charged upon  the  development  of  mental 
truubie.  They  are  being  sent  home  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  without  any  thought 
of,  or  provision  for.  their  care.  In  hun- 
dreds of  cases  there  are  no  facilities  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  these  men. 
Many  have  been  confined  in  Jails  while 
others  have  been  placed  in  State  institu- 
tions as  public  charges.  In  my  own  con- 
gressional district  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  such  cases. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  young 
man  from  my  consreMlonal  district 
being  cared  for  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
here  in  Waahlngton.  but  arrangemrnts 
have  been  completed  to  discharge  him 
from  the  Army  and  to  send  him  back  to 
Michigan  where  he  will  become  a  burden 
on  his  own  community  and  the  Htaie 
Tills  young  man,  because  of  crowded  r<»n« 
dltlotts,  will  be  reijuired  to  await  tils  turn 
to  be  rrcrlve  in  a  MUle  honpllnl  whcit* 
Ur  enn  be  cared  for.  There  is  no  reason 
under  Ood's  heaven  why  this  Unv  should 
not  be  afforded  the  beneflls  of  Ouvrrti- 
inrnt  inslltuiums  where,  under  favorable 
ronditiuns,  he  may  be  rehabiliiuted  It 
111  becomes  any  government  wliuh  has 
been  playing  Santa  Glaus  to  the  wliole 
world  to  evade  itii  rebponsibility  to  its 
own  defenders. 

Aside  from  failure  to  care  for  tliese 
boys  in  Government  institutions,  and 
thus  bring  them  under  properly  planned 
rehabilitation  programs,  this  Govern- 
ment today  is  guilty  of  acts  that  could  be 
termed  criminal  in  connection  with  dis- 
charges that  are  being  written.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  refuse  these  men  service-con- 
nected disability  discharges. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
these  men  were  accepted  in  the  armed 
services  they  passed  mental  and  phy.'-i- 
cal  tests.  They  were  given  thorough  ex- 
aminations by  physicians  and  by  psy- 
chiatrists and  were  deemed  physically 
and  mentally  fit  for  service.  Yet.  be- 
cause of  strenuous  training  programs 
and  the  horrors  of  modern  warfare,  these 
men  "cracked  up"  and  become  mental 
patient.s.  All  of  them,  no  doubt,  would 
today  be  leading  normal  civilian  lives 
had  they  not  been  accepted  for  service. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  show- 
that  their  mental  break-downs  have  not 
been  entirely  due  to  their  impact  with 
Army  life.  Surely  this  Government  can- 
not e.scape  the  re.sponsibllity  of  carins 
for  these  men  and  giving  them  every 
benefit  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Who 
is  there  to  deny  that  these  men  are  a 
proper  obligation  of  the  Government? 

As  I  have  stated  before,  these  condi- 
tions cannot  be  permitted  to  continvie. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  other  body  take 
immediate  action  to  enact  the  Rankin 
bill,  H.  R.  1749. 


What  Price  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or    WEST   VIKCINM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.n  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
wiUch  appeared  in  the  Wheeling  Intelli- 
gencer of  March  2,  1943; 

WHAT  esxcs  r»Act» 

Th€  mill)  in  the  •irect,  groping  for  sn 
urid«riit«ndln((  of  lh«  problems  likrly  to  face 
tht«  country  when  th«  war  U  over  !■  apt  to 
grt  morn  coiifuntcn  of  thought  than  rtillght- 
cnment  rr<  m  a  wtudy  uf  the  otitglving*  of  >  tir 
varloua  Rlobal  planncri,  oflu  lal  and  othrrwi«e 

Mr  MooM-vrlt.  Mr  WAixAtr,  and  aevetal 
ottii>r  of  the  top  flight,  enviaion  a  world  of 
milk  and  hon^v  and  good  fellowdhlp  brooKh* 
Into  b-^ng  by  lhi>  harrnonlniM  artlon  of  the 
pri'oently   wfilied  na»U»»i« 

Mr  Welira  of  liie  DepartHftit  of  H«a«r  atwl 
pr*  iiori'it'ly  hi*  rhief,  Mr  Mull,  are  more 
lMtprp««ed  it|>tfNt»h*ly,  by  t|»«  reallilc*  of 
liwiionei  lhi"iect,  and  thti*  I"**  enthtwiatti'i 
ovt't  the  Kl"b»l  piiiute  IhoUMh  leaning 
ttrnvlly  on  lite  doclHiie  of  fieo  o(  nllfloul  frixi 
litid« 

Mr  WitlkiK  while  belonging  to  the  aaine 
geiii-rni  »(  h'lol  of  inlernutionul  (hoUKht  kcfpi 
injriiiiig  riiihitriNMing  <|Uf(<iion«  ubout  tlii; 
colonial  polii  y  of  itotnr  of  our  aMfXiala  plan- 
ner*,  tiiut  Lit  England  in  purtlcuUr 

And  now  Cfinea  Hccreiitry  Knox  with  the — 
to  iiR  u(  it'Xht  -  uniazing  pioponal  thi*l  the 
Uniifd  atiites  undertiike  the  atqu.fcitlnn  of 
military  bases  hII  over  the  world  fur  th.« 
country's  proti-ctlon! 

There  l-^n't  any  question  about  what  Mr 
Knox  means  He  makes  that  perfectly  clear. 
"I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  crabbing  frr 
territory."  the  S«'cretary  of  the  Navy  exphtlns 
"All  we  are  interested  In  Is  having  military 
bases  In  which  we  have  final  and  complete 
control  in  a  military  seiise  '  And  apparently 
he  isn't   talliing  solely  for  himself,  as  he  was 


supporting,  to  quote  thp  As.«oclated  Pre."a. 
"a  view  put  forward  at  the  Capital  that  the 
Unittd  States  should  begin  now  general  dis- 
cussion ab.:-ut  permanent  bases." 

To  us,  the  implications  of  this  proposal 
are  both  amazln'T  and  appalling  It  seems 
not  only  to  fly  directly  In  the  face  of  the 
doctrine  of  peace  and  prosperity  the  world 
over  by  united  action,  but  to  go  far  beyond 
anything  ever  FU:.;gestcd  by  the  most  ardent 
isoialioiust  m  the  way  of  Independent,  st.^nd- 
alone  American  ac":on  Either  that,  or  It 
IS  the  mo.st  fantastic  as.slgnment  of  world 
policmR  ever  thought  up  for  Uncle  Sam 

Beyond  all  of  this,  the  scheme,  on  Its  face, 
contemplates  a  wholly  Impractical  enterprise. 
Under  it,  we  are  to  undertake  the  mainte- 
nance and  complete  control  of  military  bases 
"all  over  the  world  "  How,  It  would  be  en- 
lightening to  knew,  does  Mr.  Knox  propose 
maintaining,  holding,  and  using  these  b.isea 
In  time  of  actual  need?  We  had  some  ex- 
perience at  the  outbreak  of  this  war  In  hold- 
ing military  bases.  And  they  weren't  small 
bases  .scattered  all  over  the  universe,  but 
American  strongholds  Pearl  Harbor  was 
supposed  to  t:e  unassailable.  Tlie  Philippines 
were  not  even  worrying  us  Yet  despite  the 
bene'lt  cf  a  year  of  warning  that  Japan  was 
preparing  to  do  Just  what  she  did  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  we  sufTered  a  major  disa.ster  at  Pearl 
H.irbor,  and  lost  the  Philippines  and  ether 
outposts 

What,  then,  wovild  be  the  task  confronting 
us  were  wc  to  establish  military  bases  all  over 
the  world? 

The  more  our  global  thinkers  talk  and 
plan,  the  clearer  It  becomes  that  the  sensible 
course  for  thla  country  to  puriue  1«  to  make 
certain  first  of  the  military  protection  of 
this  Continent  with  such  outposts  as  are 
necessary  to  this  continental  defense,  and 
then  to  take  such  part  as  we  reasonably  can 
In  any  rational  plan  of  International  organi- 
zation for  peace. 


Addreii  of  Hod.  George  D.  Aiken, 
of  Veraont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vtaMONT 
IN  71IK  HOUaC  or  REPREiKNTAnVC« 

Tue»day.  March  2.  1943 

Mr  PLUMLEY,  Mr,  Bpetker,  under 
nrifinlriuMi*  consent  herrtofof  irarited, 
I  fim  »  xtendlfig  my  rrmark*  to  Include  an 
MddreM  rt'-Ilverrd  by  the  Ifonoiwble 
OkoN(jk  t)  AiNkM,  the  Junior  Mi'tmlor 
fiom  \rinuitii,  bi-foiK  ih<'  (J«'M»rtil  Aa« 
•ifinbly  nf  thr  Htulf  of  Vcfrnofil  on  Ki-b- 
luttry  24 

'fed  yeritr*  U|ji.  lo<l«y  I  »too'1  In  this  pltim 
US  pieftKlInK  olTlrer  (/f  the  HoUm>  of  Itrprv* 
stniuMvts  'I  hi!  Ntition  ihcn  was  tuciu^  nn 
economic  crisis  Our  hanks  »fre  tUised  Our 
p«'op;e  were  out  of  woik  as  well  as  (-ui  of 
money  'I  he  people  of  the  great  metroixjU- 
tan  centers  were  on  the  verge  of  panic,  tjulte 
in  contra.st  to  the  citizens  of  our  State  Then 
the  Vermont  Legislature  went  to  work  eain- 
est'.y.  fpnrU'R-ly  and  sen.vlbly  to  meet  the 
crisis  How  well  th.it  Job  was  done  is  known 
to  all  Vcrmonicrs  and  to  many  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  our  State.  During  the  Inter- 
vening year?  no  State  has  conducted  Its  af- 
fair? more  scundly  than  has  Vermont. 

Now  we  face  another  crisis  Invovlng  not 
alone  a  pt)s.'^ibiluy  of  economic  d  saster.  but 
one  from  which  might  come  drastic  changes 


In  goyemment.  In  social,  moral,  and  even  re- 
ligious standards  as  weU. 

Today's  crisis  sweeps  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  our  own  land,  and  has  intenneshed 
«ur  own  fortunes  with  those  of  the  people 
of  all  lands,  of  many  races,  colors,  and  creeds. 
The  little  State  of  Vermont  may  play  a 
Tltal  part  In  determining  the  outcome  cf  our 
present  world  InvolTement.  Ae  a  Vermonter 
I  feel  I  have  every  right  to  boast  of  the  fact 
that  the  maintenance  o^  the  best  Ideals  of 
government  by  the  relatively  small  popula- 
tion of  our  Slate  has  given  confidence  and 
hope  to  the  people  of  States  many  limes  our 
size. 

I  know  the  people  of  Vermont  and  I  know 
that  In  this  present  crisis  they  will  meet  all 
Issues  tliat  come  l)efore  them  with  the  same 
determination  that  they  have  shown  before. 
They  will  avoid  hysteria,  reason  calmly,  and 
fight  their  wsy  through  to  the  finish. 

I  shall  speak  to  you  today  of  those  things 
whlcV'  are  vital  to  our  everyday  life  at  all 
times,  but  even  more  so  In  times  of  war.  I 
do  not  know  the  best  methods  of  fighting  war 
In  New  Guinea.  Africa,  or  the  Ukraine.  Since 
I  have  been  In  Washington,  I  have  felt  that 
X  could  be  of  greater  service  by  devoUng  my 
every  effort  to  maintaining  American  Ideals, 
American  standards  of  social  welfare.  Ameri- 
can freedom  of  government,  and  American 
opportunities  for  all  our  folks  who  live  on 
farms  and  In  our  villages  and  cities 

America  fighu  on  many  fronts  today.  In 
the  South  Pacific,  In  Alaska,  In  Africa.  In  the 
Far  Bast,  in  the  akles  over  Germany  and 
France,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  seven  seas. 
Nowhere  on  all  these  twtUe  Unes  Is  a  fight 
being  waged  which  equals  in  Importance  the 
battle  tMlng  fought  In  the  United  8tat«s  for 
the  preservation  of  our  own  free<lom  of  gov- 
ernment and  freedom  from  want  and  fear. 

Day  afur  day  I  receive  letters  from  our 
boys  who  are  In  other  lands.  They  are  op- 
timistic about  the  battles  they  are  fighting, 
but  they  are  apprehensive  stxnit  the  battle 
front  at  home.  They  expect  us  to  hold  the 
lines  here  until  they  return.  They  want  to 
eome  back  to  a  country  as  free  as  when  they 
left  It.  Tujt  to  a  country  governed  like  the 
ones  they  are  giving  everything  they  have  to 
defeat. 

The  magnitude  of  our  task  Is  appalling. 
Aa  a  nation  of  lao.OOOXXX),  we  have  under- 
taken  not  only  to  b*  the  arsenal  of  demoe- 
raey:  we  have  aUo  undertaken  to  gusrantee 
the  (o<^>d  supply  of  thf  world's  aXWO.OOOXXM 
Inhabltanu.  Of  all  our  ma)or  slltes,  only 
China  Is  stif-eufleient  (or  food.  We  are  un- 
derteking  to  flarry  freedom  from  fear  and 
want  to  all  peoples.  We  are  underukinf  to 
ftlse,  trsln,  and  equip  the  greatest  armed 
forces  the  world  hae  ever  kn'/wn 

The  (ask  we  have  aseumed  la  Herculean  If 
»e  aoeompiish  It,  en  hlsfrrloal  pTMiident 
will  have  been  eeUblMihed.  If,  while  ■«(>om- 
•lishing  It,  ws  l<«e  the  freedotn  whwh  hue 
Wen  tmr  b(««ei  etnee  th«  dMyM  of  Kthati 
Allen,  tfMr  mllliery  rietwriee  will  nuMik  ue 
for  geneiatkme  Ut  some 

Though  snwiU,  Vermont  la  pUying  %  pert 
In  this  itruggle  far  out  of  j>fop<irtion  U)  her 
•tM.  The  wsr  is  being  fought  with  mMblnea 
to  a  greater  eiUnt  than  any  war  was  ever 
fought  before.  The  great  industrial  oenMra 
of  war  production  would  find  it  dlSicult  to 
carry  on  as  they  are  doing,  were  It  not  for 
the  machine-tool  Indlustry  of  our  Bute, 
which  Is  doing  a  remarkably  fine  Job  under 
efBcient  and  patriotic  leadership. 

Great  cities  depend  upon  the  farmers  of 
Vermont  for  that  most  useful  and  moat  nec- 
waary  of  all  foods,  fluid  mUk. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  air  power  wUl 
win  this  war,  and  here  In  Vermont  we  will 
find  the  last  word  In  aeronautical  Instruction. 
I  doubt  If  any  State  exceeds  in  percentage 
our  enlistments  In  all  Ixnuiches  of  the  armed 
•ervlces.  I  am  sure  that  the  per  capita  war 
•ffart  of  Vennonters  In  all  activities  Is  not 
excelled  by  any  other  State. 


Let  me  now  speak  In  more  definite  terms. 
First  is  the  matter  of  food.  Without  food 
armies  will  not  have  strength  to  fight.  With- 
out food  t  clvUlan  populace  cannot  produce 
mechanical  equipment.  Without  food  to  give 
to  the  starving  people  of  other  nations,  we 
c&nnot  gain  national  friendships  which  we 
must  have  in  this  hour. 

Last  week  at  Senate  hearings  a  score  of 
witnesses  testified  to  the  de^Jerate  condition 
of  the  dairy  IndusUy.  This  week  we  have 
heard  the  same  story  from  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble growers.  Thousands  of  letters  from  all 
types  of  farmers  In  every  State  are  In  agree- 
ment with  those  witnesses  who  have  been 
before  us. 

They  all  tel"  of  an  utter  lack  of  sympjathy 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  high  offi- 
cials In  the  executive  department  of  Govern- 
ment. They  have  little  complaint  to  make 
of  regional  and  local  otacials  of  Government 
agencies,  but  rightfully  put  the  blame  for 
the  present  agricultural  confusion  on  the 
policy  maker    at  the  top. 

In  all  frankness  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  other 
agencies  of  Government  are  carrying  out 
directives  given  to  them  by  the  White  House. 
Yet,  regardless  of  the  utter  lack  of  under- 
standing and  the  apparent  prejudice  agaUist 
agriculture  emanating  from  the  top  of  our 
Government,  we  In  Vermont  and  the  farmers 
of  the  entire  Nation  know  that  we  must  pro- 
duce to  our  utmoet  limit  to  keep  famine 
from  stalking  through  the  land. 

We  must  produce  food  In  q>lte  of  the 
obstacles  that  discourage  us.  We  must  pro- 
duce food  for  the  people  who  live  near  home 
BO  that  we  will  be  as  independent  as  possi- 
ble in  thU  respect.  Let  every  farm  famUy 
and  every  village  famUy  produce  this  year 
crepe  that  will  sustain  life  without  calling 
upon  otber  raglons.  1  don't  kxxm  yet  bow 
we  will  preserve  this  food.  We  must  can  all 
we  can  snd  quick  freeze  all  we  can.  Your 
represenutiees  In  Washington  wUl  do  all 
they  een  to  belp  you  get  greaur  facilities. 
It  U  en  uphill  flg^t.  The  great  industrisl 
concerns  ere  given  every  advantage  over  the 
people  of  farm  and  village,  but  we  will  keep 
up  the  fight  )ust  the  same. 

There  U  little  likelihood  thet  much  fsrm 
machinery  wUl  be  made  avaiUbU  this  year. 
There  wlU  be  an  Increased  shortage  in  grains 
for  feeding,  particularly  proteins,  Millions 
of  tone  of  protelne  grown  lest  yeer  at  the 
request  of  the  United  0tatee  Department  of 
Agrtoulture  are  rotting  in  li»e  fields  because 
another  egeruiy  of  Government  would  not 
grant  herveettng  machinery. 

Tranaportetlon  problems  will  berome  more 
dimeult,  Rolllnf  etocli  mi  railroads  Is  wear- 
ir)g  ttut 

•jrnthetle  nihber  la  nnt  being  prortueed  In 
any  quantity  Its  pfodueil*/fi  has  been  de* 
Isyed  by  those  who  wnuid  maintain  flnattrial 
ftdvgrtt«MM  fry  gambttftg  that  It  witt  hot  be 
rtseded  Our  Nperial  Cnmmltfea  of  the  Hen- 
au  will  e<'nilhus  ftghiing  fur  ihs  ortxmeium 
tit  synthetW  rubber  Ws  may  aluin  aorna 
msaoure  of  auccaaa  If  fully  backed  by  publUi 
opinion. 

Oil  fthd  |»«  aluirtagea  will  continue  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  so  motor  travel  aitd 
motor  trucking  roust  k>e  reduced  to  a  mln* 
Imum.  The  fuel  altuatlon  will  probably  be 
more  diiBcult  next  winter.  Although  a  txew 
pipe  line  may  increase  shipment  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  materially,  I  expect  this  increase 
will  be  largely  required  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Other  obstacles  lie  in  the  path  of  those  who 
are  expected  to  produce  food.  Pirtst  among 
these  are  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and 
prices  fixed  so  low  that  only  the  most  efficient 
farmers  cam  produce  at  a  profit. 

Add  to  these  obstacles  which  might  be 
eq>ected  during  any  war.  the  tendency  of 
Federal  emergency  agencies  to  overwhelm 
our  farmers  with  arbitrary  rules,  regulations. 
forms  and  questionnaires  and  we  have  an 


accumulation  of  seenilngly   Insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Many  official  actions,  instead  of  increasing 
our  food  supply  tend  to  decrease  It.  Some 
of  these  officials  know  what  to  do  but  are 
prevented  from  doing  it.  Others  haven't  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, yet  they  are  given  control  over  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  la  given 
the  responslbUlty  for  the  production  of  food, 
but  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  War  Production  Board  are  given  author- 
ity over  prices  and  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery. Thus  they  are  enabled  to  curtail 
food  production  and  that  is  exactly  what 
t^ey  are  doing. 

Shortage  of  farm  lal»r  Is  one  of  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  our  Nation.  A  million  fum 
boys  have  gone  Into  the  Army.  Many  more 
than  this  number  are  employed  In  Industry 
at  wages  three  times  what  the  average  farmer 
can  pay.  The  result  of  this  exodus  from  the 
land  U  an  acute  shortage  of  men  to  raise 
and  harvest  crops. 

Several  solutions  have  l>een  proposed. 
Bills  now  before  Congress  would  compel  the 
Army  to  furlough  men  for  farm  production. 
Another  bUl  would  absolutely  prohibit  the 
drafting  of  any  more  men  from  the  farnas. 
Neither  of  these  bills  is  likely  to  solve  tbe 
problem  to  any  great  degree. 

There  are  now  left  on  all  the  farms  of 
America  only  about  400,(K)0  single  men  »>e- 
tweeu  the  ages  of  18  and  38.  If  every  man 
between  these  ages  was  taken  from  our  farms 
today,  the  armed  forces  would  not  gain  over 
350.000  able-bodied  recrulU.  This  smaU, 
numt>er  Is  only  a  fraction  of  what  U  required 
to  produce  food  in  aufnclcnt  quantities. 
Most  of  tl>ese  able-bodied  farm  youths  wUl 
find  their  way  to  the  armed  forces,  law  or  no 
Uw. 

The  President  has  eugfested  that  bs  mlflit 
order  soldiers  to  assist  In  harvesUng  crops. 
This  may  afford  some  asslstanes  to  fruit 
growers  and  potato  growers,  but  it  will  \f  of 
little  help  to  tbe  dairy  Industry  wlilcb  re- 
quires rsfulsr  belp  tbe  ycsr  around. 

It  does  not  look  now  as  If  we  can  expect 
much  assistance  to  farm  production  ettbcr 
throitgh  further  deferment  of  farm  boys  or 
release  of  men  from  the  Army.  It  U  enttrrly 
probable  that  the  3J0Oi)00  m*med  men  be- 
tween 18  and  88  now  living  on  farms  wttl  bs 
deferred  at  leeet  until  the  end  of  tbe  year. 
This,  however,  will  not  increass  our  supply 
of  farm  labor.  It  simply  mesne  It  will  not 
be  further  decreased  until  sfter  another  crop 
year  has  passed. 

In  all  probability  more  Inevperieneed  city 
tabor — mnstly  women  and  children — will  lend 
farmera  what  saslatanee  they  can  Men  ar»d 
Wf»men  who  formwly  lived  on  farms  but  wb<i 
m/w  rsalda  In  vlltaffaa  will  undoubtedly  help 
mit  ae  murh  aa  they  can,  \m%  the  problem 
of  tfanapfiftaMon  will  be  a  band  leap  here 
A  broad  look  at  fha  altuatlon  tells  us  thai 
a  ateadily  diminUblng  aup|>ty  of  fartn  l»b«ir  la 
In  pfoapiet 

As  to  replaetng  farm  hands  witb  ma/blnea, 
this  would  balp  If  maehlnea  were  svallabte 
Hera  we  have  a  eontlict  of  Fadefal  sgenrise 
whlcti  U  mH  ynly  hurting  our  proap««ts  for 
more  food  but  is  causing  farmers  to  loss  still 
more  faith  In  the  promlaes  of  Government , 
As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  point 
out  that  the  Depertntent  of  Agrtctilture 
promised  farmers  of  the  Midwest  s  good  price 
for  soybeans  last  year  and  farmers  of  the 
South  a  good  pries  for  peanuts.  When  wte 
War  Production  Board  failed  to  make  ma- 
chinery available  for  harvesting  and  prooeas- 
Ing  these  crops,  the  Nation  lost  the  food  and 
oil  which  would  have  been  provided  and  tbe 
tanners  lost  still  more  confidence  In  tbe 
promises  of  Federal  oOlclals. 

I  reiterate  that  of  all  obstacles  plaosd  in 
the  way  of  agricultural  production,  utter 
oonfiwion.  seasoned  to  a  high  degree  with  in- 
eosnpetence  and  high-handedness.  In  Wash- 
ington, is  tbe  greatest  obstacle  of  all. 


'J. 
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As  I  have  said.  I  soe  I;ttle  hope  for  new 
faiin  machir.ery  lor  this  year.  If  the  mate- 
rial were  available,  few  farmers  with  self- 
respect  would  buy  such  machinery  under  the 
terms  prescribed  by  Washington  and  no 
banker  would  lend  a  penny  for  this  purpose. 
At  least  I  would  hesitate,  though  I  have  Rreal 
c  nifldence  in  the  gocxl  sense  and  sound  Judg- 
ment of  our  county  farm  rationing  commit- 
tees, to  spend  my  own  money  or  to  l>orrcw 
money  to  buy  machinery  when  I  would  have 
to  enter  Into  a  binding  contract  containing 
the  following   provisions,    and  I  quote: 

•J  hereby  a^ree.  In  consideration  nf  the 
transfer  for  value  of  said  new  farm  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  for  other  good  ai:d  val- 
uable consideration,  that  all  my  right,  title. 
and  interest  In  and  to  the  afure-mentioned 
new  farm  mnchlnery  and  equipment  shall  im- 
mediately vest  In  the  United  States  upon  the 
happening  of  the  following  conditions, 
namely:  (i)  (A>  that  there  has  been  deter- 
mination by  the  county  farm  rationing  com- 
mittee in  w.-i;ing  that  I  am  not  complying 
with  or  conforming  to.  or  have  failed  to  com- 
ply with  or  conform  to,  the  uses  to  which  I 
ftated  m  my  application  that  I  would  put 
said  new  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  or 
to  the  agreement  which  I  signed  m  said  ap- 
plication, or  to  any  ether  statements  set 
lorth  by  me  in  said  application;  or  (B)  that 
there  has  been  a  determination  by  the  county 
farm  rationing  committee  in  writing  that  I 
made  a  false  statement  in  preparing  said 
application,  or  that  I  did  not  make  in  gcnd 
faith  any  statement  or  agreement  signed  by 
.me  In  said  application;  and  (il)  that  there 
has  been  a  determination  by  tiie  State  Board 
In  writing  that  such  vesting  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  " 

And  if  I  were  a  banker  I  would  certainly 
hesitate  to  accept  any  machinery  or  equip- 
ment as  security  for  a  loan,  knowing  that 
It  iiad  been  purchased  subject  to  any  such 
a^reement.  Certlflcatea  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  or  equipment  crntaln  a  con- 
tract such  as  I  have  Ju.st  quoted,  which  the 
farmer  must  sign  before  the  dealer  can  sell 
to  hr.n. 

I  spoke  of  a  shortage  of  feeds  and  fertilizers. 
The  sliortage  of  dairy  feed  has  already  been 
felt  in  Vermont.  So  far,  Vermont  has  been 
▼ery  fortunate  In  getting  our  share  of  what 
Is  available  Millions  of  tons  of  soybeans, 
cottonseed  and  peanvit  meal  are  rotting  en 
the  ground  today  because  harvesting  and 
processing  machinery  was  denied  So  far. 
^hrat  and  barley,  oats  and  corn  have  been 
available  in  suflttcient  quantities  and  at  fairly 
reasonable  prices.  I  doubt  If  even  this  con- 
dition will  prevail  much  longer 

The  grain  farmers  are  having  their  difficul- 
ties f^e  same  as  dairy  farmers.  Some  people 
are  enjoying  a  false  confidence  In  cur  stock 
of  cereal  grain  They  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  we  have  a  supply  which 
would  last  for  years.  That  is  not  true.  I 
doubt  If  our  surplus  will  last  much  more 
than  through  this  year,  and  we  cannot  Import 
•upplies  from  other  nations.  Argentina  used 
a  large  part  of  last  year's  crop  of  corn  for 
fuel  This  year  tlie:r  crop  is  very  short. 
Western  farmers  will  find  it  more  profitable 
to  feed  grain  to  hogs  und  beef.  Our  only 
supplementary  supply  of  grain  lies  In  the 
400  OCO.OOO  bushels  of  wheat  stored  in 
Canada 

Dairymen  in  New  England  may  expect 
either  higher  prices  or  shorter  supply  t;f  grain 
by  next  fall,  probably  both 

The  fertilizer  situation  is  also  getting  worse. 
Stocks  of  nitrates  are  being  rapidly  con- 
sumed. The  requirement  that  mixed  ferti- 
lizers be  applied  will  not  appeal  to  farmers 
who  believe  their  land  requires  a  single  ele- 
ment Neither  will  the  attitude  of  Federal 
ofncials  that  fertilizer  may  be  bought  only 
by  those  who  follow  Government  directions 
and  giow  what  they  ara  tcld  to  grow,  to  sell 


It  at  a  price  they  are  told  to  sell  it  for  be 
a  very  strong  incentive  to  freeborn  American 
farmers. 

Tltere  Is  Justification  for  Federal  regulation 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  when  officials  who 
never  had  any  experience  at  all  with  pro- 
duction, finding  themselves  In  the  position 
to  exercise  atithority  fail  to  stop  at  the  point 
where  justification  ends,  then  farmers  are 
naturally  and  properly  tilled  with  resentment. 

For  years  American  agriculture  has  stood 
between  the  people  of  America  and  the  to- 
talitarian form  of  government,  and  today  It 
seems  that  lu  some  quarters  the  produc- 
tion of  food  is  a  secondary  aim  to  breaking 
the  political  itidependence  of  the.se  farmers. 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  when 
the  Federal  Administration  finds  Itself  unable 
to  deal  fairly  with  farmers  and  expre.-ses  a  de- 
termination to  create  a  dependent  agriculture 
even  at  a  time  when  the  very  existence  of  our 
Nation  depends  upon  our  food  supply,  our 
natural  instinct  Is  to  raise  Just  enf)tigh  for  our 
own  coinmunilies  and  let  tlie  rest  of  the 
world  RO  We  must  not  let  this  Instinct  pre- 
vail. So  far  as  it  is  humanly  pt)sslble.  we  must 
overcome  every  obstacle  and  produce  to  the 
limit  of  our  ability. 

Let  every  farmer  produce  all  he  can  for  the 
people  of  our  country  and  for  the  world,  but 
I  let  us  r.rst  of  all  make  sure  that  the  people  of 
'  our  own  State  will  have  enouKh  to  eat  Let  us 
produce  all  we  can  of  those  things  which  will 
give  a  balanced  diet  Independent  of  other 
rei;ions.  Let  us  save  what  we  produce  throutih 
drying,  caninng,  curing  or  quick  freezing. 
We  shall  have  to  do  these  things  in  the  face  of 
foolish  orders. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  ad- 
vised me  that  It  will  not  allow  sugar  for  the 
purpt)se  of  curinc;  meats  on  the  farm.  The 
War  Production  Board  denies  priorities  for 
the  small  amount  of  metal  necessary  to  save 
large  amounts  of  food  In  quick  freezing 
plants. 

Much  talk  has  been  made  placing  the  blame 
for  our  misfortunes  upon  labor.  Repeal  of 
labor  laws  is  being  urged  upon  Congress.  It  Is 
repre.sented  tliat  strikes  are  prevalent  and 
that  labor  is  not  producing  for  the  war  effort 
as  it  should  d  1.  Such  loose  talk  is  at  variance 
with  the  facts. 

It  Is  true  that  wages  In  industrial  plants 
holding  war  contracts  are  far  out  of  line 
with  tlie  Income  of  farmers,  small  business- 
men and  white-collar  workers.  It  is  true 
that  s<jme  plants  are  operating  on  a  wretch- 
edly slow  basis  It  is  true  that  some  plants 
have  been  on  a  40-  to  44-liour-n-week  basis. 
It  IS  undoubtedly  true  that  racketeering  has 
flourished  and  profiteering  prevailed  In  too 
many  qtiarters  Slow  production  is  often 
catised  by  a  thorta^e  of  materials,  or  poor 
management,  by  Ket-rtch-quu k  concerns  un- 
familiar with  the  product  they  have  con- 
tracted to  produce.  Short  weeks  have  been 
the  result  of  material  shortages  or  hoarding 
of  labor  by  firms  which  anticipated  later  ex- 
pansion. 

To  say  that  labor  as  a  class  has  lain  down 
on  the  Job  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  false.  At  no 
time  !n  history  have  so  many  employees 
produced  so  much  with  so  little  loss  of  time. 

Every  industrial  employee's  family  has  its 
members  In  our  armed  forces  To  think  that 
they  would  He  down  on  producing  for  the 
safety  of  their  own  boys  is  ridiculous.  To 
hold  up  individual  racketeers  as  symbolic  of 
i    all  labor  Is  vmjust 

We  can  find  Intentional  and  unintentional 
saboteurs  In  all  walks  of  life — In  labor.  In 
Industry,  in  farming  in  the  professions  and 
in  ptihtical  offices,  but  tlie  percentage  is  very 
small.  We  are  all  Amerlruns  and  ought  not 
to  waste  time  looking  for  the  mote  m  the 
other  fellow  s  eye.  We  have  a  war  to  win — 
a  world  to  feed. 

Since  the  war  began  the  problems  of  small 
Industries,  merchant*  and  other  businessmen 
have  been  Intensified  and  magnified.     A  spe- 


cial small  business  ccmm.ttee  of  the  Senata 
has  worked  constantly  on  this  program  for 
2  years. 

Vermont  has  felt  a  serious  impact  from  the 
situation.  High-wage  Industries  to  the  south 
of  u«  have  enticed  our  workmen.  I  have 
seen  no  indications  that  the  OfDce  of  Produc- 
tion Management  and  its  successor,  the  War 
Production  Board,  have  been  prejtidiced 
against  small  industries  except  they  have 
nattirally  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  that  line  has  led  to  their  giving  r.  few 
gigantic  corporations  a  very  large  {percentage 
of  orders  which  have  been  placed  by  Gov- 
ernment war  agencies. 

The  Government  naturally  cannot  come 
Into  a  community,  build  or  expand  a  plant, 
put  it  in  operation,  supervise  it.  and  turn  the 
profits  over  to  local  piople.  The  local  folks 
themselves  must  take  the  initiative.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  had  too  many  communities 
in  Vermont  where  latxir  and  housing  are 
available  but  where  other  h  cal  conditions  do 
not  invite  the  placing  of  war  orders  by  the 
Government. 

Last  July  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpo- 
ration was  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  orders  as  far  as  possible  in  smaller 
communities  and  with  smaller  lndU5trles. 
Since  then  this  agency  has  succeeded  in  di- 
verting about  $800,000,000  worth  of  orders  to 
email  businessmen  throu^hcut  the  country. 
A  few  of  Vermont's  smaller  Industries  have 
profited  somewhat.  I  understand  that  this 
agency  hopes  to  decentralize  Government 
orders  still  further.  I  believe  that  some  Ver- 
mont communities  may  still  enjoy  a  larger 
measure  of  war  prosperity  if  they  will  arsume 
the  re^ponslbllltles  that  go  with  it 

Small  bu.*lnessmen  aiul  manufccturers, 
however,  will  find  the  path  ahead  pretty 
rough.  There  Is  tiound  to  be  a  greater  draft 
of  labor,  which  up  to  now  has  been  deferred. 
Plans  call  for  drafting  nearly  as  many  men 
In  the  next  12  months  as  have  been  taken 
Into  th.e  armed  forces  since  October  of  1940 

As  I  have  8<ud,  I  don't  txiieve  transporta- 
tion is  going  to  be  any  better.  The  fuel 
problem  is  likely  to  be  mere  difficult  and 
unless  there  Is  some  relief  from  Govern- 
ment rules,  retjulatlons.  questionnaires,  and 
other  nuisances;  unless  some  way  Is  found 
to  make  supplies  and  materials  more  readily 
available,  nicre  people  will  be  put  out  of 
buslne.^  through  no  fault  of  their  own  during 
the  next  2  years  than  were  forced  into  fail- 
ure at  the  height  of  the  deprefsion.  A  large 
number  of  businessmen  who  have  been  pay- 
ing income  taxes  up  to  the  present  will  ccare 
to  be  taxpayers  In  the  near  future. 

The  problem  of  the  local  merchant  Is  al'-o 
serious  and  will  likely  become  more  so.  Dl- 
nilnlshlug  stock  of  salable  gofids  will  reduce 
his  income  Nuisance  orders  and  regtilatlons 
will  hara.ss  his  peace  of  mind.  If  we  could 
pry  loose  from  Federal  agencies  the  right  to 
construct  a  large  number  of  quick-freezing 
locker  plants  ar.d  food  proccsslnt;  equipment. 
I  can  see  where  our  local  merchants  could 
remain  In  business,  make  a  living,  and  per- 
form valuable  services  to  their  community, 
helping  to  make  each  community  more  nearly 
self-supporting  and  less  likely  to  encounter 
the  dread  spectre  of  famine  which  Is  now 
stalking  over  the  horizon.  It  seems  so  ter- 
rible, so  needless  that  incompetence  and  Im- 
practlcallty  in  the  war  agencies,  and  obstinacy 
and  resentment  over  political  defeats  in 
higher  quarters,  should  bring  our  mighty 
Nation  to  the  verge  of  this  horror, 

I  am  not  sure  but  what  large  numbers  of 
people  from  our  cities  will  have  to  be  trans- 
planted to  the  rural  areas  where  they  can 
be  of  some  help  in  prodticing  food,  save 
transportation,  and  live  more  closely  ofl  the 
land. 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  for  you  is  dark, 
but  I  believe  it  is  true  and  I  believe  that  my 
neighbors  want  to  know  the  truth  I  bvMieve 
that  aJl  America  want*  to  know   the   truth 
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and  that  our  people  don't  want  the  truth  to 
be  rationed  as  If  It  were  a  commodity  to  be 
handed  out  in  appropriate  quantities  from 
time  to  time. 

There  are  bitter  days  and  bitter  years  ahead 
for  us.  but  never  for  one  moment  do  I  lose 
faith  in  the  people  of  my  country  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  people  of  my  SUte.  We  will 
bear  the  scars  Inflicted  upon  us  for  a  gen- 
eration to  come,  but  we  will  come  through 
this  fight  with  our  colors  still  flying.  We 
will  win  our  battles  on  other  continents  and 
some  day  our  boys  will  be  back  to  this  coun- 
try, a  land  of  free  people,  and  find  that  we 
have  kept  for  them  the  freedom  they  are 
fighting  to  bring  to  others. 


Meat  Packinf  Report  of  Committee  on 
Small  Basinets  of  the  House  Discloses 
Astounding  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  meat  packing. 
\khich  was  agreed  to  by  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Hoirse,  com- 
posed of  the  following  members:  Alfred 
L.  Bttlwinkle.  North  Carolina.  Eugene  J. 
Keogh.  New  York;  J.  W.  Robinson.  Utah; 
Henry  M.  Jackson.  Washington;  Charles 
A  Halleck,  Indiana:  Walter  C.  Ploesfr, 
Missouri;  Willi \m  H.  Sti:\'Enson,  Wis- 
consin; and  myself,  as  chairman,  on 
February  25. 1943.  A  copy  was  furnished 
to  the  departments  concerned.  It  is 
self-txplanatory: 

MEAT  PACKING  REPORT 

It  Is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  that  the  Nation  have  a  maximum 
production  of  meat  animals  aud  meat  prod- 
ucts in  order  that  the  needs  of  our  armed 
forces,  of  the  civilian  population,  and  of  our 
allies  may  be  met.  Shortages  of  meat  will 
adversely  affect  morale,  and  substantial  and 
contmued  shortages  may  actually  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  prepara- 
tion for  consumption  of  the  Increased  pro- 
duction of  livestock  Is  dependent  upon  full 
utilization  of  the  slaughtering  and  dressing 
facilities  of  the  packers  end  the  plants  of 
proce'>sor8  of  meat  products.  The  packing 
Industry  consists  of  a  few  very  large  concerns 
and  of  hundreds  of  smaller  concerns. 

The  committee  has  conducted  hearings  to 
determme  the  causes  of  the  present  shortage 
of  meat  and  the  accompanying  black  market. 
Witnesses  representing  meat  packers  and 
processors,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  live- 
stock producers  were  heard.  On  basis  of  the 
testimony  of  these  Tvltnesses,  the  following 
conclusions  are  justified: 

1.  The  natural  shortaj^e  of  meat  for  ci- 
vilian consumption  which  has  inevitably  re- 
sulted from  the  large  demands  of  our  armed 
forces  has  been  aggravated  by  a  price 
"squeere"  to  which  the  packers  have  been 
subjected  under  the  wholesale  celling  prices 
established  by  the  OfHce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. Under  these  celling  prices  the  packers 
are  said,  for  example,  to  be  losing  from  |2  to 
$4  per  hog  slaughtered. 


2.  The  shortage  of  meat  has  also  been  ag- 
gravated by  a  quota  system  Imposed  by  the 
OfSce  of  Price  Administration  under  which 
quotas  for  civilian  sale*  are  granted  only  to 
slaughterers  and  none  are  allowed  to  other 
processors.  Under  this  quota  system  the 
nonslaughterlng  processors  are  dependent 
for  supplies  upon  the  willingness  of  slaugh- 
terers, m  most  cases  the  largest  packers,  to 
share  their  reduced  civilian  quotas  with 
them. 

3.  A  continuance  of  the  present  price 
squeeae  on  the  packers  may  well  force  as 
much  as  one-third  or  more  of  the  packing 
concerns  of  the  country  to  discontinue  opera- 
tions because  of  heavy  losses. 

4.  The  celling  prices  established  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Adm.lnistration  apply  on  pur- 
chases by  the  Government  and  Its  armed 
forces.  The  maintenance  by  Government 
edict  of  below-cost  prices  on  products  which 
the  packer  must  supply  on  compulsory  Gov- 
ernment orders  Is  un-American  and  cannot 
be  too  severely  condemned. 

5.  The  squeeze  In  prices  en  legitimate  sales 
and  the  discriminatory  quota  system  have 
resulted  in  the  worst  black  market  In  meats 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  black 
market  Is  Injurious  in  three  ways:  (1)  It 
provides  In  the  markets  meat  from  animals 
which  have  not  been  adequately  Inspected, 
if  inspected  at  all.  and  subjects  the  popu- 
lation to  the  risk  of  eatlag  diseased  meat; 
(2)  black  market  prices  are  so  much  alx)ve 
the  celling  prices  as  to  operate  in  a  sub- 
stantial way  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  legisla- 
tion directed  against  Inflation;  and  (3)  it 
places  a  penalty  on  honest  operation  of  pack- 
ing plants  and  processing  plants  and  places 
a  premium  on  dishonesty  because  of  the 
enormous  profits  which  result  from  black- 
market  operations. 

6.  The  OfDce  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  adequate 
legislative  authority  to  correct  the  malad- 
justment and  injustice  now  in  the  meat  in- 
dustry, but  they  have  not  worked  In  close 
cooperation  and  have  differed  on  Important 
questions  of  policy. 

RESTRICTED  OFEHATIONS  OF  PACKING  PLANTS 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  has  recog- 
nized that  meat  packing  is  an  essential  in- 
dustry.   The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  all  existing  packing 
plants  In  order  to  slaughter  and  prepare  for 
consumption    the   large   production   of    live- 
6U.ck   which   Is  necessary   and   Is   being  en- 
couraged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  civUlan  population,  and  our  allies. 
A    very    substantial    part    of    these    facilities 
are  threatened,  however,  with  the  necessity 
of  discontinuing  operations  growing  out  ol 
the    losfes    suffered    under    the    price    main- 
tained by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
The  present  shortage  In  meat  supplies  is  sub- 
stantially explained  by  the  small  volume  of 
operations  of  many  packers.     The  losses  of 
the  companies  increase  with   the   volume   of 
business   and    In   order    to    minimize    losses 
while   continuing   to  operate,   many   plants 
have  reduced  their  slaughter  to  a  minimum. 
One  concern,  which  presented  a  witness  to 
the  committee.  Is  slaughtering  only  900  head 
of  hogs  per  week,  whereas  Its  normal  volume 
Is  3.600  head.    A  representative  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  Union, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  testified 
that  because  of  the  bad  price  situation  the 
packers   have   reduced    employment  to    only 
28  to  30  hours  a  week.     The  members  ere 
receiving   only   guaranteed   minimum   wages 
and  are   threatening  a  holiday — not  against 
the   packers   but    against    the   price    squeeze 
suffered  by  their  employers. 

THE  PSICE  SQTTEEZE 

The  Price  Control  Act  of  1942  was  amended 
October  2.  1942.  to  provide: 

"That  In  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices 
on  product*  resulting  Irom  the  processing  of 


agricultural  commodities,  indtKllng  livestock, 
a  generally  fair  and  equitable  margin  shall 
be  allowed  for  such  proceaalng." 

This  amendment  haa  not  been  heeded  by 
the  Offloe  of  Price  Administration.  The  evi- 
dence before  the  committee,  Including  spe- 
cifically that  of  representatives  of  the  Office 
oi  Price  Administration  charged  with  the 
fixing  and  administration  of  meat  prices,  is 
convincing  that  the  present  prices  do  not 
provide  a  "generally  fair  and  equitable  mar- 
gin." The  Chief  of  the  section  charged  with 
the  eatabliahment  of  meat  prices  guessed 
that  from  20  to  40  percent  of  the  Industry 
would  be  unable  to  continue  In  business  at 
present  Office  of  Price  Administration  prices 
and  present  livestock  costs.  The  pork  prices 
now  outstanding  were  established  on  basis 
of  the  cost  to  the  packers  of  approximately 
•13.50  per  hundred  pounds.  Chicago  average. 
The  prices  of  bogs  at  the  time  of  hearing  In 
mid-February  was  $15  75.  At  this  cost  for 
hogs  there  is  no  margin  for  packers.  They 
are.  In  fact,  losing  from  »3  to  M  per  head 
slaughtered.  The  situation  on  beef  Is  not  so 
severe:  but  here  also  there  is  a  failure  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  provide, 
as  required  by  the  Price  Control  Act.  a  fair 
margin.  The  beef  prices  now  maintained  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  are  ap- 
proximately »1  per  100  pounds  below  the 
normal  margin  and  the  loss  of  typical  packers 
ranges  from  57  cents  to  $3  75  per  head  slaugh- 
tered, depending  on  quality. 

OONCLtlSIOir 

The  record  before  the  committee  contain* 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  long-stand- 
ing failiue  of  the  Office  of  Price  AdmlnUtra- 
tion  to  accord  to  meat  processors  the  fair  and 
equitable  margin  required  by  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act.  Unless  the  packers  are  assured 
such  fah-  margins,  the  Nation  Is  faced  with 
Increasing  meat  shortages  and  the  pOBSlbla 
loss  of  as  much  &c  one-third  of  the  present 
plants.  This  problem  has  been  allowed  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  tha 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  remain  unsolved, 
although  they  have  been  aware  of  It  for 
several  months  There  Is  as  between  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  a  regrettable  lack  of 
Joint  effort  The  committee  has  made  clear 
to  the  officials  concerned  that  the  present 
situation  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue 
and  that  an  immediate  correction  of  the 
situation  Is  necessary  In  the  public  Interest. 


Captain  Williams  Answers  Captain 
Rickenbacker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Capt. 
Eddie  Rickenbacker  has  been  making 
numerous  speeches  throughout  the 
country  discussing  labor  and  what  he 
regards  as  the  shortcomings  of  the 
workers  in  war  Industry.  Much  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  Captain  Ricken- 
backer's  jeremiads  against  civilian 
workers.  Little  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  refutations  of  these  charges  made 
by  prominent  citizens. 

Because  I  believe  it  worth  while  that 
the  country  may  be  apprised  of  the  feel- 
ings of  others  on  the  subject  wbo  take 
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1S&U2  With  Captain  Rickcnbackcr.  I  am 
Insertinfr  ht-rein  a  statement  made  by 
Capt.  Howard  Y.  V/iiliams  and  issued  by 
the  Union  for  Democratic  Action.  The 
Statement  is  as  follows: 

Capt.  Howard  Y.  Wmiams.  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn  .  one  of  Minnesota  s  World  War  No.  1 
heroes  and  field  director  of  the  Union  for 
Demccratlc  Action  headed  by  Dr  Relnhold 
Nlebuhr.  challenges  Capt.  Eddie  Illc!:er.bacl:cr 
In  an  open  letter.  •'Don't  let  them  use  you, 
Eddie,  to  divide  the  American  pec-ple.  to  set 
soldiers  against  workers.  The  American  he- 
roes in  the  shops  and  factories  and  on  the 
farms  have  the  same  stuff  in  them  as  the  beys 
In  the  hell  hole"!  of  the  Pacific.  Don  i  sound 
retreat  for  heroes  en  any  front. 

"I  cannot  let  your  attack  en  civilian  work- 
ers go  unchallenged.  Men  do  not  change 
materially  when  they  take  cfl  overalls  for  a 
uniform.  They  are  pre'ty  much  the  same 
men.  Of  course,  war  tests  men  In  a  severe 
way.  Like  every  ether  gre:it  crisis  In  life,  it 
mnkes  .some  men  and  breaks  others. 

"You  know  by  experience  that  almost  every 
re?^lment  has  Its  lazybones.  Its  cowards,  men 
who  are  afraid  to  die,  who  are  yellow  But, 
thank  God.  most  soldiers  do  their  stuff  and 
have  the  qualitiea  of  heroes. 

•Well.  Eddie,  the  men  In  the  factories  are 
the  same  kmd  of  men  as  rhoce  In  the  armies 
They  are  the  brcthers.  fathers,  friends,  and 
neighbors  of  the  men  In  the  armies.  Seme 
are  la^y.  Just  as  in  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers. 
Some  are  Inefflcient,  some  shirk  hard  tasks 
and  long  hours  But  the  bulk  of  civilians. 
Just  like  soldleis,  are  hard -work  mir  fellows 
doing  their  btst,  working  48  to  60  hours  a 
week. 

"It  is  because  this  Is  so  th.it  men  In  the 
factories  and  on  the  farir.s  see  that  this  Is  a 
ft;;ht  to  preserve  democracy  as  agaliist  au- 
tocracy and  were  enlisting  in  such  numbers 
that  the  Government  had  to  stop  enlistments 
In  order  to  maintain  production  of  the  Instru- 
ments cf  war.  In  the  conquered  countries 
also  It  Is  the  trade  unions  that  are  lending  the 
underground  flpht  against  fascism. 

•■Because  cf  my  admiration  for  ycu  as  a 
soldier  I  as  another  soldier  want  to  n?k  you. 
Don't  you  think  that  these  men  who  are 
staying  at  the  l^'ss  conspicuous  ta.sks  because 
of  their  patrlclism  have  also  gained  their 
right  to  citizenship  as  much  as  you  or  I? 
Ovt-r  the  months,  they  are  working  Just  as 
hard  as  any  heroes  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
would  work  at  tlic  same  Job.  V.'ould  yt  u 
disenfranchise  all  but  the  few  hundred 
thcurand  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
have  seen  active  service? 

•'You  emphasize  the  fact  that  soldiers  are 
ri.skint;  tluu  lives  for  $50  a  month  It  is  a 
pitiful  amount,  and  yet  the  fact  is  that  with 
the;r  nieais  and  clothes  and  family  allotments 
It  la  greater  financial  security  than  thou- 
F.ar.ds  of  them  have  known  In  civilian  life. 
Why  do  ycu  want  to  drag  all  workers'  pay  to 
this  level?  Why  not  let  tills  wealthiest  coun- 
try raise  soldiers'   pay  at  lca.st  to  the  level  cf 

workers?  Where  do  you  get  the  idea  that 
men  In  the  factories  should  work  for  $50  a 
month,  while  managers  should  not  be  limUecl 
to  $>i7,000  8  year,  lest  it  curb  their  Incentive? 
Don  t  we  all  need  Incentives  and  shouldn't 
wo  all  make  compar:^.ble  sacrifices? 

Do  ycu  bfUeve.  as  you  indicated  In  your 
Detroit  speech,  that  post-war  America  should 
guarantee  the  open  shop  aUhcu',h  it  has 
taken  years  cf  real  struggle  on  the  part  of 
workers'  organizations  to  eliminate,  at  least 
p.".rtially,  thi«  denial  of  majority  rights?  Do 
you  believe  that  the  Wagner  Act  should  be 
abolished? 

'Yuu  hive  found  in  the  aviation  Industry 
that  bv  asiociatlng  yourself  w\th  other  lead- 
ers In  the  Ir.dustry  you  have  greatly  benefltcd. 
What  makes  you  think  that  workers  should 
not  benefit  by  this  same  as-cclatlon  In  un- 
ions? Just  as  we  war  veterans  have  banded 
together  m  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
•rai-i    cf    roicigu    Wars,    and    the    Disabled 


American  Veterans  to  protect  our  comrades, 
so  workers  organize  themselves  to  protect  and 
strengthen  their  .standards  cf  llvitig  What 
Is  the  difference,  Eddie? 

"You  do  not  want  soldiers  on  their  return 
to  Join  unions.  What  would  ycu  think  of 
H  man  who  said  he  wanted  to  flcht  the  Japs 
but  wouldn't  Join  the  Army  and  wanted  to 
be  a  free  lance?  Just  as  .'-cldiers  ought  to 
Jcin  arrr.ie.s  to  be  effective,  so  workers  should 
Join  u:Mon.«:  and  businessmen,  trade  nsfto- 
clatlons;  and  lawyers,  bar  associations;  etc. 
Sv-me  tradp-unions  do  have  rarkeicers.  Ju-^t 
HS  Industries  have  their  Insulls  and  Whltneys 
and  Just  slh  some  regiments  have  cowards  and 
traitors,  but  our  Job  Is  not  to  do  away  with 
unions.  indu-"=tries,  or  regiments,  but  to  clean 
out  the  mlrfits 

•'Do  you  believe  that  absjnteelsm.  a  prac- 
tice cf)ndemned  by  all.  Is  exclusively  the  fault 
of  labor  unions,  or  labor  leaders?  Or  do  you 
believe,  with  the  Offlce  of  War  Information, 
that  absenteeism  is  a  complex  phenomenon 
with  a  multiplicity  of  cau.ses.  including  bad 
working  conditions  Inadecjuate  housing  and 
transportation  facilities,  sukness.  etc  ? 

•'Now.  Eddie,  don't  bet  short  en  th:?  Amer- 
ican f)eople  In  the  trenches.  In  the  fac- 
tories, on  the  farms.  In  the  offlces.  they 
measure  up  to  the  crisis  I  know  you  do  not 
mean  to  follow  Hitler  In  creating  second- 
class  citizens,  but  that  is  what  you  are  doing, 
nevertheless,  in  seeking  to  set  soldiers  against 
workers  Don't  let  them  drug  your  greet 
military  record  In  the  mud  In  this  way.  In 
unltj  there  is  strength  Dent  let  them  use 
you  to  divide  the  American  people" 

Captain  Williams  went  to  France  in  the 
sximmer  of  1917  as  a  first  lieutenant  In  the 
Tenth  Englneera  and  was  among  the  first 
25.000  American  soldiers  to  land  in  France. 
Up  was  promoted  to  captain,  cited  by  Gen- 
eral Pershing  for  conspicuous  bravery,  aid 
decorated  by  the  French.  The  men  of  his 
regiment  dedicated  the  regimental  history  to 
Captain  Williams  In  recognition  of  his  otit- 
standing  leadership.  Under  Gov  Elmer  A 
Benson  of  Minnesota,  he  served  as  director 
Of  the  division  of  soldier  welfare  for  seveial 
years,  supervising  the  spending  of  over 
$1.000  000  a  year  la  service  to  disabled  v,ai' 
veterans. 


We  Must  Learn  To  Take  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  V/ASUINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESCTATIVES 

Tuesday  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  total  or 
plobal  war  impo.scs  ro.><triction.s  and  de- 
privation.s  upon  the  civilian  populace  cf 
any  belligerent  country.  Our  own  be- 
loved country  has  never  been  subjectt  d 
to  jesimentalion  heretofore,  thouch  it 
must  be  recopnizod  it  will  be  unavoidable 
henceforth  for  the  duration.  All  of  us 
are  prone  to  kick  and  prumblc.  We  are 
a  pcaee-lovinR  p :>ople  and  have  been  ac- 
customed, more  or  le.ss,  to  live  our  own 
lives  Without  too  much  repard  for  the 
needs  of  our  neighbors,  but  we  mu-;t 
learn  to  prin  and  bear  it.  We  must 
tiphten  our  belt.'  and  reconcile  ourselves 
to  doing  without  a  great  many  items  we 
have  heretofore  regarded  a.>  neces.sary  to 
our  happiness  and  very  existence. 

An  editorial  in  the  Kent  News-Journal, 
of  Kent,  Wa^h.,  the  editor  of  which  is 


John  L.  Fournier.  an  outstandinp  citizen 
of  rural  King  County,  discusses  the  sub- 
ject in  a  recent  i.ssue  of  that  paper.  I 
include  it  herewith: 

LET  S    QUIT   CRfMBLI.NG    AND   TAKE    IT    IN    STRIDE 

Rationing  is  now  Just  coming  into  Its  own 
In  this  Nation  and  henceforth  the  people  of 
this  country  will  know  the  true  meaning  of 
a  war  economy  that  Is  demanding  the  limit 
of  the  production  of  our  farms  and  factories. 
It  is  destined  to  directly  affect  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation,  and  as  ra- 
tioning increases,  coupons  will  become  more 
valuable  than  money  and  the  man  In  the 
street  becomes  an  equal  to  the  man  in  the 
castle — as  far  as  jiiircha-smg  power  is  con- 
cerned. It  Ls  a  great  leveling  process  that  Is 
certain  to  affect  social  and  economic  trends 
of  the  future. 

Rationing  bids  fair  to  become  a  bogey 
because  of  Its  many  complications,  its  an- 
noyances. Its  far-reaching  restrictions  upon 
the  activities  of  the  average  citizen.  It  Ls. 
however,  a  small  price  to  pay  for  democracy. 
Its  particular  forms  may  be  momentarily  un- 
pleasant and  unpopular,  but  It  Is  neverthe- 
less the  only  solution  for  the  problems  of 
war-created  -shortages 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  American 
people  have  little  to  complain  about.  There 
are  no  dire  tir  drastic  shortages:  the  average 
war-ration  of  the  average  American  would 
be  unparalleled  bounty  for  the  starving  peo- 
ples of  Europe. 

We  are  not  hurt:  we  like  to  complain  and 
grumble  because  we  are  so  do;?goncd  inde- 
pendent that  v/e  resent  anything  that  even 
slightly  regiments  us  In  our  Individualistic 
actions.  We  are  like  the  little  boy  with  a 
dental  appointment  —  the  anticipation  U 
more  painful  than  the  tooth  pulling. 

Becau.se  we  are  Americans  we  mumble  and 
grumble,    but    by    the    same    token    we    shall 

eventually  put  aside  our  prli>rs  and  settle 
down  to  the  Job  of  taking  the  thing  in  stride, 
with  final  cjnvlctlon  that  rationing  Is  a  fair 
and  democratic  method  of  distributing  our 
products  to  all   the  people. 


Fifth  Coiumnins? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  Nrw  H.\MrsninE 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoEI^TATIVES 

Wednesday.  March.  3.  1943 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hamp.'^hire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinp  column  by  Henry  Davi.s  Nadifc 
from  the  Keene  Evening  Sentinel,  of 
Keene,  N.  H..  for  February  26,  1943: 

FIFTH   COLUM-NINC 

Hitler  Is  doing  very  well  In  the  United 
States. 

And  without  a  doubt  he  knows  It.  His 
minions  here,  his  spies  and  fifth  columnists, 
are  no  doubt  keeping  him  in  close  touch 
with  fifth  column  progress. 

Hitler  Is  doing  better  than  you  think — 
because  we  are  falling  for  the  oldest  foible 
of  human  relations — the  readiness  to  pick 
flaws  In  scmebody  else. 

Astoundlngly  prevalent  of  late  1«  a  pen- 
chant for  picking  flaws  In  this  or  that  niem- 
b;^r  of  the  United  Nations. 

Do  we  think  we're  being  smart,  or  what? 

Don't  we  know  this  sort  of  thing  Is  Just 
what  Hitler  is  trying  to  promote? 

Can't  we  be  big  enough  to  overlook  the 
natural  JeelU.gs  of  ether  nationalities,  lurget 
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any  apparent  Ir.conslstenclcs  for  the  time 
being  and  Icck  at  the  larger,  more  real  and 
more  important  Ussue— prosecution  cf  the 
war  to  a  victorlcus  conclusion? 

En?:land  is  interested  m  England?  Russia 
Is  looking  out  for  herself?  Who  are  we  look- 
ing out  Icr? 

(Onlv  v.c  are  beginning  feebly  to  see  that 
we  can't  look  out  for  ourselves  without  at 
the  same  tinv«  helping  out  the  other  IcUow. 

too) 

Aren't  we  able  to  have  a  healthy  and 
healthful  skepticism  without  bruiting  it  all 
over  the  place  In  the  form  of  petty  wonders 
and  worries  and  questionings  about  the  mo- 
tives of  tills,  that  and  the  other  move  or 
utterance  from  one  or  more  cf  cur  lellow 
United  Nations? 

Apparently  net.  Apparently  we  must  lenrn 
our  human  relations  the  hard  way.  the  way  we 
always  have  Apparently  we  must  learn  by 
e.rpeiience.  not  by  observation  and  record 

From  the  rcstrum  and  frcm  columnists  and 
commeniat.  r-.  from  editorial  writers  arc  com- 
ing bits  of  fault-nndinp  with  Britain,  with 
Russia,  and  sometimes  with  other  countries 
on  our  Eld?,  remarks  that  goad  the  public 
into  confusion  and  subtly  question  the  ulti- 
mate intent  of  the  nation  that  may  be  the 
object  cf  comment 

This  is  the  subtlest  form  cf  aiding  and 
abetting  the  caute  of  the  enemy  This  is 
fifth-columning  at  its  slickest  and  leas^t 
recosnizable  foim. 

Yet  such  speaking  and  such  writing,  mores 
the  pitv.  is  usually  done  genuinely  and  v.'ith 
sincere'concern  for  the  country  and  for  the 
United  Nations 

Having  overcome  to  a  large  degree  our  erst- 
while American  gullibility,  are  we  not  now  go- 
ing over  to  the  other  extreme?  Aren't  we 
putting  a  premium  on  skepticism,  on  doubt- 
ine? 

And  in  so  doing,  aren't  we  undermlnlrg  net 
only  the  cause  cf  the  United  Nat;o:..=;  but  also 
our  own  cause  which  is  so  ine>;tr»cab!y  tied  to 
the  United  Nations  ideal,  to  tl.o  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  ••four  freedoms'  ? 

What  did  Stalin  mean  in  his  recent  Red 
Army  speech?  What  did  be  mean  in  any 
one  cf  several  statements  you  could  pick  out 
and  start  to  pick  to  pieces? 

What  did  Churchill  mean  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Brilihh  Empire  and  its  niaiutenance 

recentlv? 

What  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  mean  when  he 
Bays  this.  that,  or  the  other?  Or  what  do  the 
heads  of  the  alphabetical  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington mean  in  their  many  and  varied  pro- 
nu'.iciamentos''' 

In  large  measure  what  they  mean  is  a  mat- 
ter of  hew  clear  a  thou?;ht  and  how  fair  a 
spirit  vou  biing  to  the  listening  and  the  read- 
ing You  can— and  you  do— do  your  own 
Interpreting.  (Or  you  let  seme  speaker  or 
miter  do  it  fcr  you  and  t.-.ke  it  for  your 

own.) 

A  minister  recently  wrot«  In  a  lett2r  to  an 
editor  that  personally  he  wouldn't  trust 
either  Stalin  or  Hitler 

Therein  lies  the  whole  crux  of  the  matter. 
Nobody  is  asking  anybody  ehe  to  trust  Hit- 
ler or  Stalin   (or  Churchill  or  Roosevelt,  for 
that  matter)  porsonally. 

What   we   are   being    asked    by    the   United 
Nations,  by  thp  implications  of  the  wcild  con- 
cept we  are  blinking  into  fact.  Is  that  we  trust 
our  leaders— those  of  our  own  country  and 
tliose  of  our  brother  countries— imperscnailv. 
Can't    we    ever    grow    out    of    a    1900-1925 
mental  state?     Can't  we  get  down  to  modern 
times?     Can't   we   give  enough   stuff   to   the 
ideal  and  the  cbjectlve  to  bury  the  sense  of 
pctt'.ncss  c'^d  personality?     Can't  we  supplant 
this  with  a  fervor  for  friend.shlp  that  recog- 
nizes faults  but   that   melts  them  into  the 
background  ai.d  makes  the  good  things  lessen 
their  effect? 
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A  friend,  it  has  been  s:.id  and  quoted  again 
and  acam.  Is  a  feller  what  knows  ycr  and  what 
likes  yer  Just  the  same. 

That's  the  spirit  we  have  to  bring  about 
among  the  UniUd  Nations  It's  the  spirit 
that  doesn't  deny  frailties  but  eMclts  the  good 
factors  to  such  a  degree  that  understanding 
and  good  will  make  progress  together. 

It's  time  we  stopped  playinK  into  Hitler's 
fifth  colum.n  by  publiciring  so  much  ol  the 
kind  of  stuff  he  likes  to  see. 


The  Importance  of  Defining  the  Essen- 
tiality of  the  Textile  Industry  in  the 
War  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   MABYL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 
Mr.  EE.^LL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  an  industry  vitally 
essential  to  our  war  effort,  the  second 
larpest  in  the  country  in  the  value  of  its 
products  in  normal  times,  and  one  which 
is  faced  with  drastic  consequences 
throutih  dLsplacement  of  labor  and  cur- 
tailment of  raw  materials  unless  the 
Government  takes  the  r.ece.'^sary  steps 
to  saleuuai-d  its  continuance. 

Tiu-s  industry  is  concerned  with  one 
of  llic  three  basic  needs  of  human  life —   j 
fuod.  clothing,  and  shelter.    It  affects  the   • 
lives  of  every  citizen.    I  refer  to  the  tex- 
tile industry. 

Tiii.s  indu.stry  can  be  divided  into  two  I 
parts,  one  dealing  with  natural  fibers  ' 
and  the  other  with  synthetic  fibers. 

The  natural  fibers— cotton,  silk,  and 
wool — require  only  the  use  of  mechani- 
cal equipment  to  convert  them  into 
yarns  and  fabrics,  whereas  the  synthetic 
fibers  must  be  manufactured  and  require 
raw  materials,  as  well  as  mechanical 
equipment.  This  part  cf  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  known  as  the  rayon  industry. 
The  use  of  cotton  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  governed  by  the  availability  of 
equipment  to  convert  it  into  yarns  and 
fabrics,  and  increasing  the  growth  of 
cotton  will  not  alleviate  its  shortage  or 
increase  its  use  in  textiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of 
rayon  has  been  restricted  and  curtailed 
not  because  of  eciuipment  .shortage  but 
because  Government  agencies  have  not 
made  the  essential  raw  materials  avail- 
able for  its  production. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  rayon 
industry  has  grown  from  the  position  of 
producing  an  artificial  silk  largely  used 
for  ornamental  purposes  to  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  basic  textile  fiber  of  equal  im- 
portance to  wool,  silk,  or  cotton  and  hav- 
ing a  very  definite  and  essential  place  in 
civilian  needs.  In  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  outbreak  of  war, 
when  the  diplomatic  situation  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  became 
such  that  imports  of  silk  from  Japan 
were  halted  by  Government  order,  the 
rayon  industry  was  called  upon  to  allo- 
I  cate  a  substantial  part  of  its  production 


to  industries  who.se  livelihood  had  for- 
merly depended  on  the  unrestricted  use 
of  silk. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war.  the  rayon  industry 
was  called  upon  to  supply  increasing 
quantities  of  its  output  for  direct  war 
purpases.  For  example,  more  than  100.- 
OOO.OCO  pounds  have  been  or  are  now  be- 
ing diverted  for  the  production  of  auto- 
mobile tire  cord.  Again,  increasing 
quantities  of  rayon  have  been  requisi- 
tioned for  the  production  of  various 
types  of  parachutes,  the  quantities  for 
this  purpose  running  into  many  millions 
of  yards.  Large  production  has  gone  to 
other  uses,  such  as  insulation,  linings, 
signal  panels,  and  many  other  uses. 

The  necessities  of  war  have  cut  into 
the  normal  civilian  supply  to  which 
rayon  would  ordinarily  fall  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  estimated  by  some  of  the 
leading  pi'oducers  that  in  the  current 
year  there  will  be  available  for  civilian 
puiposes  not  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  amount  of  rayon  available  for  civil- 
ian uses  in  1941.  Even  this  limited  goal 
can  only  be  attained  if  the  necessary 
raw  materials  and  manpower  are  made 
available  to  the  rayon  producers. 

The  present  situation  is  one  that  calls 
for  immediate  action.    On  one  hand,  the 
"War   Production   Board,    realizing    and 
acknowledging  the  essential  quahties  of 
rayon,  diverts  a  substantial  share  of  the 
production  to  direct  war  uses,  thereby 
reducing  markedly  the  quantity  avail- 
r.ble  for  civilian  use:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Board  refrains  from  taking  the  nec- 
essary Steps  to  make  available  to  the 
industry  the  raw  materials  needed  to  as- 
sure the  continued  production  of  rayon. 
The    Board    apparently   overlooks    an 
essential  factor  distinct  to  the  rayon  in- 
'   dustry.  which  is  that  rayon  is  produced 
by  a  continuous  process  and  must  be  op- 
erated 24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a   week, 
without  interruption.    The  Board  seems 
also   to  have   overlooked  the   tact  that 
the  production  of  yarns  for  war  uses  is 
dependent  directly  upon  the  production 
of  yarns  for  civilian  use,  and  that  eiim.i- 
nating  or  restricting  civiUan  production 
must  inevitably  hamper  or  completely 
obstruct  the  production  for  war  uses. 

In  connection  with   the  activities  of 
the  War  Production  Board  it  would  ap- 
I   pear  that  its  efforts  have  been  confined 
solely  to  using  present  production  facil- 
I  ities,  where  possible,  in  direct  war  u.ses, 
I    while  neglecting  completely  the  balance 
I   of  facilities  not  so  u.^ed.     While  this  ef- 
fort is  understandable,  judged  strictly 
on  the  needs  of  the  armed  services,  it 
must  inevitably  result  in  failure,  if  it  de- 
,   stroys  our  ci\-ilian  morale. 

In  total  war  it  is  just  as  essential  to 
provide  for  the  well-being  of  civilians 
I  who  are  engaged  in  war  production  as 
j  it  is  to  provide  for  the  man  at  the  front. 
'  The  war  front  is  an  extension  of  the 
civilian  front.  It  is  of  great  importance 
1  to  the  war  effort  that  ample  food  and 
:  clothing  be  made  available  to  the  men 
,  and  women  engaged  in  war  production, 
!  so  that  they  will  not  be  di-scouraged  from 
j  exerting  every  eucrt  to  meet  and  surpass 
'  production  schedules.  We  should  not 
I  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  li^st  war 
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the  collapse  of  Germany  began  behind 
the  lines,  and  that  her  soldiers  were  not 
beaten  until  the  home  front  had  weak- 
ened through  the  deprivation  of  the 
common  necessities  of  life.  Now  m  this 
war  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
the  same  danger  in  this  country. 

To  see  the  situation  in  its  proper  per- 
spective, we  must  bear  in  mind  the  expe- 
riences of  England  and  Canada  with  this 
problem  in  the  present  war.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  America,  great  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  production  of  direct  war 
materials.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
labor  was  transferred  from  all  indus- 
tries, including  the  textile  industry.  It 
was  not  lonK  before  authorities  realized 
that  there  were  not  sufficient  textiles  to 
clothe  the  people,  and  steps  had  to  be 
taken  to  invoke  the  Manpower  Act  and 
transfer  workers  directly  out  of  war  in- 
dustries to  tlie  textile  mills.  Thus  the 
stamp  of  essentiality  was  placed  upon 
an  industry  which,  only  shortly  before, 
had  been  deemed  nonessential. 

The  problem  as  to  whether  an  item  in 
wartime  is  essential  or  none.ssential  is 
one  that  can  be  determined — in  practi- 
cal terms — only  after  all  of  the  factors 
have  been  weighed.  This  has  been  evi- 
denced by  the  experience  of  Canada 
in  meeting  the  problem  of  ab.senteeism 
in  war  industries.  After  exiiausting  all 
the  appeals  to  patriotism,  the  authori- 
ties concluded  that  the  only  effective 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  absen- 
teeism was  to  provide  the  workers  with 
the  necessary  incentive. 

Tliey  found  that  men  and  women  tired 
rapidly  of  working  for  money  who.se  only 
value  to  them  appeared  to  represent  sav- 
ings or  tax  payments.  The  serious  prob- 
lem of  absenteeism  was  a  direct  out- 
growth of  this  situation.  The  solution 
to  the  problem  was  simply  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the.se  workers  to  convert 
the  dollars  they  earned  into  something 
tangible,  the  value  of  which  they  could 
estimate,  such  as  clothing.  Con.se- 
quently.  the  Canadian  textile  industry 
was  granted  a  high  manpower  rating 
and  has  been  kept  operating  at  capacity, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  properly  clothing 
the  people,  but  also  as  practical  aid  in  re- 
ducing the  loss  of  production  due  to 
absenteeism. 

Evidence  of  the  Importance  of  the 
rayon  industry  in  the  fconomtc  life  of 
this  country  was  given  in  a  message  sent 
last  month  to  producing  Prms  by  the 
Director  of  the  Textile  Clothintr  and 
Leather  Division  of  W.  P.  B..  Mr.  Frank 
L.  V.'alton.    On  February  13  he  said: 

Urgently  request  yuu  Increase  your  pro- 
duction all  possible  tor  mure  production 
needed  for  nulltary  and  essential  civilian 
needs.  We  expect  to  channel  all  production 
Into  most  essential  usage  and  :ill  extra  pro- 
duction you  can  make  will  help  the  war 
effort. 

Despite  these  signs  of  awakening  rec- 
ognition of  the  importunce  of  the  textile 
industry  as  a  whole,  it  would  appear  that 
httle  effort  has  been  made  by  the  various 
Government  agencies  to  propt^rly  safe- 
guard our  homefront.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  is  an  OlBce  of  Civilian  Sup- 
ply, lu  practice  its  operation  i>eems  to  be 


to  glean  such  scraps  as  might  be  left 
on  the  table  of  war  production  and  then 
allocate  thom  to  civilian  needs.  This 
Office  of  Civilian  Supply  should  be  called 
upon  to  define  what  steps  it  has  taken 
to  guarantee  that  an  adequate  supply 
Oi  clothing  m.^terials  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  civilian  requirements. 

There  app<'ars  to  be  one  school  of 
thought  which  contends  that  to  win  the 
war,  civilians  must  be  forced  to  do  with- 
out. In  total  war,  such  an  attitude  begs 
the  question  in  my  opinion  and  serves 
only  as  a  cloak  to  cover  inability  to  deal 
with  the  situation  as  a  whole.  It  is  my 
belief  that  it  can  only  result  in  chaos. 
This  attitude  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  we  have  convinced  our- 
.selves  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  war  will  be  over  in  6  months.  Since 
no  responsible  person  dar"s  entertain  any 
such  hope,  it  follows  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  provide  for  the  civilian  needs 
for  a  long  period  of  sustained  effort.  If 
we  wish  to  avoid  disintegration  on  the 
home  front,  we  must  .safeguard  efli- 
ciently  our  civilian  needs. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  must 
first  recognizt?  the  essential  contribution 
of  the  textile  industry  to  our  war  efforts 
on  both  the  fij:hting  front  and  the  home 
front.  We  must  assure  this  industry 
adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials  and 
manpower  to  maintain  this  effort.  Uu- 
le.ss  this  is  done,  the  loss  to  the  country 
may  be  irretrievable. 


H.  R.  1867 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  I  introduced 
H.  R.  1867,  ar.d,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  rer.iarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  provisions  of  that  bill  as 
drawn: 

H.  R.  1867 

A  bill  to  provide  a  revolving  loan  fund  in  the 
DifUister  Loan  Corporation,  to  which  *orihy 
citizt'ns  may  apply  lor  loans  to  procure 
prosthetic,  orthopedic,  or  other  appliances 
or  devices,  to  enable  such  citiZ/ens  to  be- 
come wholly  or  partially  self-supporting, 
and  thij.s  contribute  to  needed  manpower  to 
win  the  war 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby 
established  an  Office  of  Personal  Cata.strophc 
Loans  In  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporatlcn.  a 
subMdlary  of  the  Recon.st  ruction  Financo 
Ojrporatii'u.  "Personal  cata.strcphe"  shall  be 
defined  as  an  injury,  or  disease,  which  re- 
quires us."  of  a  pr, esthetic,  orthopedic,  hear- 
ing, or  other  pippUance,  to  enable  the  Indi- 
vldu.il  affected  to  return  to  useful  and  gain- 
ful emnl<  yment. 

The  Office  of  Personal  CaU\?trophe  Loans 
shall  be  funded  with  the  Initial  sum  of 
♦5.000000,  to  be  supplied  by  the  Rt<con8iruc- 
tion  Finance  Corporatiuu  fium  funds  uut 
otherwise  allocated. 


Said  fund  shall  be  established  as  a  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  to  the  heie:n-dcscnbed  per- 
sons, who,  upon  proper  application  by  the 
individual,  and  certUication  by  the  properly 
designated  official  may  thus  be  afluided 
neces.'^ary  relief.  In  each  Instance  the  hidi- 
vulual  yhn!!  have  free  <  holce  of  the  appliance 
best  siuted  to  h  .  or  her  personal  needs,  with 
the  only  prcvLso  that  it  will  fit  him  or  her  for 
u..cful  and  gainful  employment. 

No  loan  may  bt-  made  without  certification 
that  the  Individual  applying  is  worthy  of 
good  character,  and  without  the  Instant 
means  of  Indcpenden    action. 

There  shall  be  st-ciired  from  each  certified 
applicant  a  note  and  pledge,  to  make  rep^ay- 
mcnt  month  by  month,  when  employed,  with 
Interest  at  a  rate  not  higher  than  2  percent 
per  annum. 

The  Office  of  Pers<jnal  Catastrophe  Loans 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  utilize  the  i)er- 
scnnel  and  facilities  of  exi.^tlng  loan  agencies 
of  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  and  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  in  pashlng 
upon  all  applications. 

The  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Person  Ca'as- 
trophe  Loans  shall  l>e  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  the  expense  of  the 
office  shall  be  paid  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

This  act  is  effective  upon  date  of  pass-ige. 


Lend-Lease  Makes  Good 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TTV'E3 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinK  statement  issued  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters: 

Lend-lease  helped  the  United  States  before 
Pearl  Harbor 

Tliai.ks  to  the  impetus  lend-lease  gave  to 
production  of  war  supplies  we  were  not 
cnui^ht  flat-fcoted  when  war  came. 

Plants  and  shipyards  were  already  hum- 
ming and  expanding  after  9  months  of  lend- 
lease  activity  Our  capacity  to  produce  was 
much  greater  than  It  would  have  been  olher- 
wi.se 

Lend-lea.se   helps    the  United  States  carry 

war  to  all  fronts. 

Ru'^.-'lans  have  attacked  the  enemy  In 
Amerlcan-bthlt  planes 

Chinese  have  struck  at  Japanese-occupied 
territory  in  American  fighter  planes. 

Britons  have  smashed  at  Rcmmel's  forces 
In  General  Sherman  tanks. 

Indian  factories  have  turned  steel  Into 
shells  with  American  tools. 

Lend-lra.'^e  gives  to  the  United  States  as 
well  a.s  takes  from  It. 

Britain  ru.'hed  antiaircraft  guns  to  the 
Panam.i  Canpl  and  sent  barr.ge  balloons  to 
guard  the  California  coast  when  the  Japs 
struck  at  Pearl  Harbor 

Two-thirds  of  the  warships  and  transports 
used  In  our  north  African  landings  were 
furnished  by  Britain— 160  British  Spitfires. 
100  miles  of  portable  airfield  runways.  I'jo 
reconnaissance  boats,  over  a  half  million 
antitank  mines  and  grenades. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  faring 
serlzu*  food  shortages  In  order  to  feed  Amer- 
ican troops. 


Austr.alia  has  supplied  26.000,000  pounds 
Cf  m^at.  20.000.000  pounds  of  potatoes,  25.- 
000.000  pounds  of  fruit.  5.500.000  quarts  of 
milk 

New  Zealand  has  supplied  16.000.000 
pcund-  of  meat.  1.500  000  dozen  eggs,  2.000.0CO 
pounds  of  tvitter.  3.000.000  pounds  of  sugar. 
Britain  has  turned  over  16  hotclfi  to  the 
United  States  Icr  Army  headquarter.-:  EtafTs— 
hotels  fully  equipped,  heated,  and  staffed. 
Our  troop.e  are  h>  u.sed  In  barracks  heated  5 
degree.s  above  the  temperature  permitted  to 
the  English  trt>ops. 

Our  trocps  in  India.  Egypt,  the  Middle 
East,  north  Africa.  Iceland,  and  the  Fiji  I.s- 
lunds  are  receiving  supplies  from  our  allies. 
Crcat  Britain  i.-  furnishing  food.  fuel,  niedi- 
cjl  supplus.  and  millions  of  blankets  and 
socks:  is  providing  our  troops  with  trans- 
portation, hou^:;Ilg,  hospitals,  airfields,  re- 
pair depots,  etc. 

Lend-lea.se  money  is  spent  In  the  United 
States. 

Much  lend-loa.se  money  has  gone  to  Anieri- 
can  farmers,  laborers,  and  businessmen  who 
have  produced  the  food,  the  planes  the  tanks, 
and  other  supplies 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of 
lend-lease  money  has  been  hpeut  to  build 
and  expand  American  plants— Ford  tank  and 
aircraft  engine  facfiries  at  Willow  Run.  Dear- 
born, and  Highland  Park;  the  Cluyslcr  tank 
ar.senal;  the  Boeii.g.  Douglas.  Bell  Mrcraft; 
various  shipvards 

Lend-iea.-e  moi.ey  has  helped  to  develop 
American  processe.-  for  dehydrating  foods. 
Eggs,  milk,  and  meat  are  being  shipped  in 
jxjwdered  form  to  our  trocps  and  allies,  saving 
vital  shipping  space  for  tanks,  planes  guns. 
Li'iid-lea-se  is  i.ot  the  major  cause  of  our 
food  shortages 

Chief  cau^e^  of  food  shortages  have  been 
Increased  size  of  the  Army  and  Navy  (a  foI- 
dier  eats  25  percent  more  than  a  civilian  i; 
Increased  civilian  demands,  due  to  higher 
incomes. 

Only  7  pf-rcent  of  United  States  food  output 
In  1942  was  exported  under  lend-lease — 1943 
demands  will  be  much  higher  Percent  of 
6<MTie  products  lend-leased  was  high,  others 
low.     For  example: 

United  States  supply:                             Percent 
Meats - - 5  0 


The  Tax  Situation 


But  ter 

Cheese 

E<;gs - 

Canned  vegetables 

Canned  fruit-  and  Juices, 


.7 
23  0 
10  0 

.8 
1.7 


LEND-LEASE  BUILDS  FOR  THE  FLTXTE 

Lend-lease  has  contributed  to  the  winning 
f  f  tlie  war.  Lend-lea.se  Is  paving  the  way  lor 
t!ie  future  As  part  of  a  larger  policy  con- 
cerning lend-Iea,-e  repayments  10  countries 
are  already  pledged  to  work  with  us  for  better 
economic  "relati!/ns.  The  les.scns  of  coopeia- 
tlon  learned  through  lend-lease  will  help  In 
working  cut  the  even  harder  problems  of 
peace. 

The  Lend-Loase  Act  expires  in  June  1943 
unless  the  Ccngie>s  takes  action  tc  renew  it 
Mo'-t  congres.sional  criticism  is  being  aimed  at 
the  methods  ot  repayment  ito  be  made  in 
kind,  in  property,  or  other  benefits)  and 
comes  from  those  who  want  to  collect  the  full 
h-alance  on  arcou!:ts  due  in  dollars  cr  in  bene- 
lUs  measur.ible  in  dollars,  such  as  lernioiy. 
air  ba.ses.  etc. 

It  wcu'.d  be  ra'h  to  the  point  of  disaster 
were  the  Coni;re>w->  to  attempt  now  to  strike  a 
bookkeepers  balance  in  settlement  of  lend- 
lease. 

In  what  coin  shall  we  measure  the  valve  of 
the  Greeks  who  died  of  starvation,  of  the 
Poles  who  were  shot  by  firing  squads,  of  the 
Chinese  whose  country  has  been  ravaged,  of 
the  million.-  of  dead  and  wounded  Russians, 
of  the  Engh>h  who  lived  undei-ground  or  m 
darkne-s  ihrougti  countless  days  of  bombing? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF  CONNECTlcrx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday,  March  4,  1943 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Recopd,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  New  Haven  Register 
of  March  3  which  puts  the  blame  for  our 
present  muddled  tax  situation  right 
where  it  belongs — on  Congress  and  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

We  join  in  the  appeal  to  taxpayers  to 
be  prompt  in  filing  March  15  returns  and 
paying  the  first  installment  on  their 
taxes,  but  we  in  the  Congress  are  setting 
a  particularly  bad  example  of  prompt- 
ness by  our  failure  to  take  some  decisive 
action  to  resolve  our  present  tax  prob- 
lems. 

There  is  a  particularly  apt  remark  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  fuddle-duddling 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee but  suffice  to  say  that  most  of  Con- 
gress and  40,000.000  taxpayers  want 
some  quick  action.  Each  one  of  us  is 
willing  to  pay  his  just  debts  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  we  would  hke  to  know  how, 
when,  and  how  much.  It  is  purely  non- 
sense to  even  consider  some  of  the  pro- 
posals over  which  time  is  being  wasted. 
Let  us  be  honest,  simple,  direct,  and  fair, 
and  let  us  adopt  the  Ruml  plan— now. 
Here  is  the  editorial : 

tJP    THE    WRONG    TKEE 

A  United  States  Serator  and  a  Memb.-r  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  went  en  the  air 
with  the  Assistant  Secrttan;  of  the  Treasury 
last  night  in  an  appeal,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  the  last-named  spokesman, 
for  prompt  payment  of  Federal  Income  taxes 
due  the  15th  of  this  month.  They  placed 
promptnes.s  in  payment  on  a  basis  of  keeping 
faith  with  the  men  on  the  far-flung  fichting 
fronts.  It  was  said  that  citizens  are  falling 
behind  last  year  In  filing  their  returns  and 
making  payments. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  desirability 
of  prompt  return  filing  and  taxpaying.  Any 
thoughtful  person  will  hope  for  that  and  urge 
It.  Yet  the  question  may  be  raised  whether 
the  Washington  congressional  and  depart- 
mental spokesmen  are  not  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree. 

One  reason  whv  paying  la  •low  this  year 
traces  straight  back  to  the  departments  rep- 
resented in  this  appeal  for  promptness. 
Although  the  Individual  Income  on  which 
t.ixes  now  due,  were  to  be  levied  began  in 
Januarv.  it  wa.s  well  Into  tlie  fall  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Treasury  fixed  the  rates  at 
which  the  taxpayer  was  to  pay.  The  year 
was  practically  five-sixths  gone  before  he 
knew  how  much  he  should  lay  aside  cut  of 
current  earnings.     The  money  was  gone 

To  make  that  clear  Is  not  merely  to  maks 
a  point,  for  the  record,  of  past  official  dilly- 
dallying and  pulling  and  hauling  and.  by  the 
Treasury,  persistent  Injection  of  extraneous 
schemes  which  were  well  known  to  be  quite 
unaccepuble  to  the  Congress.  A  purpose  Is 
to  point  out  that  In  those  same  quarters  from 
which  now  comes  the  call  for  promptness, 
to  ke-p  faith  with  the  i^oldiers.  ther.'  Is 
1    taking  place  acme  of  the  same  procrastina- 


tion that  Is  at  the  bottom  cf  the  currently 
deplored  delay. 

Present  indications  are  that  decision  on 
the  real  Issue  of  collection  on  the  P.uml  plan 
of  pay-ns-you-earn  texation  Is  being  post- 
poned until  July,  and  the  Issue  of  rates  for 
this  your  along  with  it.  That  means  that 
the  taxpayer  again  may  not  knew  before  late 
summer  or  autumn  what  his  true  tax  liability 
will  be  lor  tins  year  or  next  year,  whether  he 
is  going  to  have  to  save  for  some  of  It  or  If 
It  all  will  be  taken  from  him  before  he  gels 
it.  Confronted  with  the  consequence  of  de- 
lay the  official  procedure  is  to  persist  In 
delay. 

As  noted  above,  promptness  In  payment  Is 
Indeed  most  desirable.  No  thoughtful  per- 
son would  think  of  c-unseling  anything  but 
that.  But  at  the  same  time  It  would  be 
more  appropriate,  and  more  constructive.  If 
Instead  of  hounding  the  taxpayer  there  were 
some  hounding  of  the  agencies  which  refuse 
to  tell  the  taxpayer  what  is  going  to  be  de- 
manded of  him.  in  time  for  him  to  adjust 
his   way  of  living   so   as   to   be   able   to   pay 

up. 

The  citizen  of  moderate  means  who,  not 
until  within  4  or  5  mouths  of  the  due  date, 
is  told  that  his  tax  liability  Is  to  be  Jumped 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  or  more  would 
like  to  keep  faith  with  the  men  on  the  fight- 
ing front,  if  that  Is  the  basis  it  is  to  be  put 
en.  Just  as  much  as  the  next  man.  But  as 
the  adage  goes,  you  cant  squeeze  honey  out 
of  an  onion.  The  point  is  that  to  date  there 
is  not  much  assurance  that  the  altualjon  will 
be  much  better,  as  a  result  of  official  action, 
next  year  than  this. 


The  Poll  Tax  Must  Be  Abolished 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  deUvercd  by  me 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
February  26.  1943: 

On  January  6  the  present  Congress  went 
Into  session.  Since  then  the  American  peopte 
have  witnessed  their  best  interests  defeated 
time  and  time  again.  Each  week  has  brought 
about  one  or  more  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  which  has  been  a 
negation  of  the  things  for  which  Americans 
are  fighting  and  dying.  For  Instance,  dur- 
ing the  past  week  the  Committee  en  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
eliminated  from  an  appropriation  bill  $2,973,- 
000  for  the  care  of  children.  $2,454,000  for 
manpower  control,  13.068.000  for  wartime 
education,     and     $1,200,000     for     maternity 

aid. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
serious  blow  against  our  home  front  than 
these  eliminations.  This  means  the  refusal 
to  care  for  the  soldiers'  wives  who  are  about 
to  become  mothers  and  the  denial  of  care 
for  the  children  of  mothers  who  are  loyally 
fightln;?  in  the  battle  for  production  In  the 
war  factories  and  defense  plants  all  over  the 

Nation.  ,     ,  ,  ^. 

This    tragic    condition    In    the    legislative 

branch  of  the  Government  is  not  mere  accl- 
j  dent  It  is  tlie  continuance  of  a  policy  ap- 
'    plied    to    every    phase    of    the    war    effcrt,    a 


.'^^\ 
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pcUcy  which  may  bring  ftbout  a  plan  of  taxa- 
tion whereby  the  burden  will  bo  placed  cli»- 
piuporticuatcly  aud  Inequitably  ca  the 
shoulders  of  lubm  luid  small  builnf.ssmeu. 
a  blind  pchcy  of  discriminatlou  aud  uu- 
Amerlcan  practices  ar;aitLst  Icyal  raca)  and 
religlcus  groups,  Negrces,  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian extraction.  Puerto  Ricans.  Jews,  and 
Catholics,  which  makes  it  Impossible  to  tap 
this  tremendous  resorvoir  of  miinpower  In 
the  Interests  of  achieving  the  uiKoadltlcaal 
surrender  of  our  Axis  enemies.  This  same 
policy  IS  the  basts  for  a  daily  otTenslNie  In 
Congress  against   Americ.\n  labor. 

Again.  I  say  that  thL«  policy  and  activity  In 
Congress  Is  no  mere  incident.  One  of  the 
main  respcmsibic  factors  is  found  In  the  vi- 
cious and  undemocratic  poll-tax  tystom. 
The  p<3ll  tax  Is  a  device  which  has  brought 
about  the  dlsenfranrhlscraent  of  nearly 
10  COO. 000  adult  vctors.  about  6  COO.Oro  of 
whcm  are  whi'e  and  approximately  4  GOO  COO 
ar<»  No^ro.  It  has  made  It  po«!Ptble  for  Mem- 
bers of  C-on^rcs,«;  to  be  elected  in  prUnnrlfs 
and  Rencrnl  elections  where  the  total  vote 
cast  In  i^nme  district.^  hn.-i  not  excwded  2,000 
Vines  Lxt  li.<  beiir  in  mmd  that  Congress- 
men from  States  where  the  poll  tax  does  nut 
exist  have  be-n  elected  by  voters  part'clpwt- 
Inj?  In  the  elections — primary  and  general 
elections- — mimberlng  from  40.C00  to  a  half  a 
million.  The  reason  for  the  small  number 
of  votes  c.-wt  In  poll-tax  dl.'strlct.s  must  be  at- 
tributed primarily  to  the  reoulrement  for  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  In  7  remalnlni?  pr>\\- 
tax  States  citizens  muf-t  pay  for  the  pnvilece 
of  \-otlng  sums  of  from  91  to  $3  a  ye;»r  In 
atnne  of  the«<e  States  these  annual  poll  taxes 
are  cumulaiive  for  periods  of  2  and  3  years 
and  in  others  for  the  period  from  the  ane  of 
21  to  the  age  of  45.  Thus,  it  is  sometunes 
required  of  a  v>>ter  tha:  be  pay  .'•um.s  rankling 
from  $4.50  to  ».J8.  Ju«t  think  what  such  a 
Iar£?e  mm  means  tn  n  poor  farmer  whose 
whole  family  annuul  income  In  many  case.**  l.s 
less  than  $1.50.  Think  what  this  means  to  a 
family  with  3  or  4  voters — who  may  have  to 
pay  sum.*  as  high  as  $50  or  $75  if  they  wish  to 
vote  In  an  election.  It  i.s  this  tax  —  looming  as 
so  large  a  part  of  the  small  cash  Income  of 
miUioiis  of  families  in  the  poll-t.ix  Stales — 
that  make*  for  such  a  small  number  of  vot- 
ers In  election  districts  In  these  poll-tax 
States. 

Therefore,  you  can  r«>«idlly  see  that  un- 
democratic elections  make  lor  undemocratic 
representation.  Men  elected  in  voting  con- 
stituencies of  2,0t>0  can  never  be  as  responsive 
to  the  people  of  their  districts  a.s  Congress- 
men and  Senators  elected  from  districts 
where  there  is  no  re.strlctlon  on  the  elective 
franchi-^e.  Undemocratic  representation 
miik.es  for  repressive  aud  reactionary  legis- 
lation. B\"ery  observer  ou  Capitol  Hill  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  will  readily  agree  that 
in  the  main,  with  several  notable  exceptions. 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  are  bene- 
flcuries  of  the  poll-tax  liraitationb  are  in 
the  VtUiguard  In  the  denial  of  wln-lhe-war 
legislation  for  the  home  front  It  is  uo 
secret  that  the  opposition  to  the  Presidents 
pro-am  for  the  limiting  of  salaries  to 
$25,000  a  year  during  wartime .  for  genuine 
price  control  and  efTectlve  rationing,  as 
well  as  to  other  essential  measures  la  the 
President's  seveii-polut  ecouomic  pro^ani — 
that  this  opposition  comes  tc  a  considerable 
extent  from  those  who  have  been  elected 
iii  poll-tax  districts. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  those  who  are  beating 
the  war  drums  against  the  working  man 
aud  working  woman,  who  make  up  Hie  vital 
regiments  In  our  battle  for  all-out  produc- 
tion are  likewise  to  a  large  degree  representa- 
tives of  poll-tax  districts. 

The  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  will,  therefore. 
remove  the  system  q1  etectious  which  makes 


It  possible  to  have  In  Congress  a  good  num- 
ber of  RepresentntlTeo  who  are  the  prop^.- 
nents  ni  a  policy  which,  if  successful,  will 
prove  dLs.'tstrous  to  the  Fit'sldeuts  and  the 
American   people's    plan    for    rlctory. 

There  is  another  very  important  aspect  to 
this  problem  which  lu  this  W(.)rld-wide 
war  w  the  very  foundation  stone  of  victory. 
In  peacetime  the  struggle  for  the  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax  Is  part  of  the  great  ttght 
bf^uu  In  1776  by  uur  forefathers  for  tlie 
extension  of  the  bles-sin^s  ol  democracy  to 
everybody.  Irr-^spective  of  race,  color,  or 
cret-d.  Jtfferscju  suUl  it  and  the  An^tiican 
people  Rfflrmed  that  propos^ltlon  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence — 'hat  all  men  are 
created  equal  Tliere  were  no  exceptions. 
either  In  the  Declaration  or  In  the  minds 
aiid  heart.s  of  the  putriuts  who  gave  birth  to 
thu  Nation  founded  on  this  creed.  The 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  is  the  couti!:u;iiice 
of  this  fight  bci^un  in  1776  i.nd  cariled  on 
by  Llncolr  In  1H60  Th.it  is  the  charscter 
ot    the  tl(;ht   In   {.xacetlmtv 

In  this  war  the  etffcts  of  aiitl-poll-tax 
legislation  extend  beyond  ovir  own  burtiets. 
Not  only  win  the  abolition  at  the  p"h  tax 
lift  the  morale  of  th.  13.000,000  loyal  Ne^io 
Amtriciini,  in  this  country  and  thereby  'orge 
that  nitlonnl  imlty  which  1.'*  so  essential  to 
victor^;,  bxit  It  will  be  living  evidence  and 
re.ifflrination  to  i  ur  Itnstrd  Natiori,s  Allien 
and  to  the  co/ontal  peoples  tn  India.  Africa. 
Latin  America,  and  the  r*rlbljean  of  our 
earnvst  and  high  resolve  to  wm  the  brtttie 
for  a  free  aud  democratic  world.  The  best 
dt  nion.«trati(jn  of  our  sincerity  to  extend  de- 
mcKTucy  all  over  the  world  Is  for  us  to  extend 
It  now.  before  the  war  Is  over,  to  everyone 
within    our   own    borders. 

I  a.ssure  my  friends  that  tlila  is  not  force 
legislation  agaliLSt  the  bouth  We  in  Con- 
grtss  have  beard  frtnn  Uiousauds  (;f  Hue 
Soutlieiu  people  of  all  races  aud  creeds,  who 
understand  the  vital  issue  involved  in  the 
fight  to  abolish  the  poll  tax.  and  who  want 
to  see  It  through.  This  Is  legislation  In- 
tended to  benefit  the  whole  Anxrlcan  peo- 
ple— South  and  North.  Euat  and  West  The 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  Ls  a  caui^e  supported 
by  all  branches  of  the  labor  movement  -Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  railway  broth- 
erh(jods.  It  has  the  overwhelming  support 
of  church  people— Catholic,  Protest«nt  and 
Jews — of  women's  orsmnlzatlons.  of  organ- 
izations of  Netjro  people  and  other  minorities. 

Fdt  the^e  reasons  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
make  the  fight  for  the  ab<iIltion  of  the  p«^ll 
tax  m  this  session  of  Congress  I  Intrrxluced 
my  bill  (IT  R.  7)  to  ab<ill«ii  the  poll  fax  on 
the  very  first  day  of  thi»  session.  The  bill 
has  net  been  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  It,  therefore,  btHsnnea  netes- 
sary  to  file  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  a 
petition  to  dl*chai-ge  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  order  to  secure  a  vote  on  anti-poll  tax 
legislation.  To  validate  the  petition  it  must 
be  signed  by  218  Members  of  the  Hi, use  of 
Repre»entativ«.>i.  This  pttitlon  will  be  filed 
Friday.  March  5. 

It  Is  up  to  the  American  people  who  bear 
me  tonight  to  let  their  Congressmen  know 
i  tliat  they  wl.«h  them  to  s^n  this  petition. 
It  IS  up  to  you  who  hear  me  to  give  your  sup- 
port to  tins  effort  to  bring  democracy  to  our 
wiK)le  people.  In  carrying  out  this  fight 
agalrwt  the  poll  tax  I  feel  that  I  am  con- 
tinuing the  battle  beftun  by  my  former  col- 
league, the  late  Lee  E.  Geyer,  of  California. 
whose  untimely  desth  last  year  was  so  deeply 
felt  by  the  whole  American  people.  In  tins 
great  fight  I  have  every  confidence  that  I  am 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people  to  give  the  best  that  I  have  to  the 
cause  of  national  unity,  victory-,  and  freedom 
I  thank  you. 


Fnioce  Is  With  Us  A^aia 


E:rrENsicN  of  renlarks 
HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

err  NEW  TOKX 

Lv  Tiiz  norsE  of  reprcsent.^tives 
Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Sp»akcr,  under  kavc  to  txtrnd  my  rc- 
mai-k.s  in  the  Reccbd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowjni:  address  drhvered  by  m'*  al  the 
dinner  trnd^ied  bv  the  French  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  French  Institute  of 
New  York  to  the  French  north  African 
naval  aud  military  mi.s.-,ioivs  at  the  Wal- 
dnrf-A-toria.  New  Yoric  City,  Wednesday, 
March  3.  1943: 

Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  h.TS  the  cause  of  freedcim  been  so 
h'deoiifly  and  so  seriously  threatened  as  to- 
day Certainly  at  no  time  In  the  history  of 
the  wi>rld  has  the  cause  of  freedom  meant 
so  much  to  so  many  I  doubt  if  anyone 
anywhere  questioned  the  heart  of  Prance  in 
this  call,'*  Howsoevrr  events  may  have 
temporarily  clouded  this  fart;  howsoever 
cirrumstanres  m.iy  have  caught  the  cr.u.se 
of  freed'  m  unprep.^red  in  Frar.ce  and  tem- 
porarily Imprisoned  It:  tonight  proudly  and 
plonoasly  we  welcotne  here  In  New  York,  in 
the  person*  of  gallant  French  soldiers  and 
sailors  unlte<l  with  us  in  what  has  become. 
In  fact,  a  sacred  war.  evidence  that  the 
French  people,  wherever  frei-  to  act.  jre  dr>- 
tcrmuied  to  fight  not  only  for  the  frredom 
of  France  but  for  the  freedom  of  all  peoples 
everywhere. 

In  the  mld.«t  of  the  strain  and  stresr  of 
our  united  war  rflort.  in  the  niklst  of  our  In- 
evitable concern:  in  the  midst  of  our  tears 
and  nur  sacrifir^s,  tonight  we  can  atT'-ird  to 
pause  and  re)olte.  fYaiice.  la  belle  Prance, 
Is  with  us  again. 

I  doubt  if  you  who  are  French  realize  the 
full  import  of  that  niR-^sage  to  us  who  sre 
Amerlc^ius.  We  have  never  doubted  you. 
The  record  stands  and  cannot  bt  denied. 
Your  sliips  In  our  port;  your  soldiers  and 
sailora  In  otir  streeti.  your  flaR  filing  from 
our  balconies,  your  anthem  8CU!idinK  In  our 
halls,  your  men  fighting  side  by  side  with 
ours  today  in  battle,  has  completed  a  plc- 
turn  that  to  us  was  tragically  incomplete 
without    you       Thank    Ood    you    have    come. 

And  now  that  you  are  here,  my  friends. 
now  that  apaln.  ns  so  often  before  In  our 
hl.«tory.  y(  u  arc  fighting  with  us  side  hy  side, 
I  hope  you  will  let  an  old  friend  of  France 
speak  frankly  to  j'ou  In  deep  ar  -tlon. 

It  Is  part  and  parct  I  of  the  strategy  of  our 
common  enemy,  the  Axis  Powers,  to  create 
divisions  amongst  us— to  divide  the  United 
Nations, 

Tliey  have  spread  rumors  that  Englard. 
who  bled  and  sweat,  and  wept  at  Dunkeique  is 
out  to  do  us  In  at  the  pence  table.  Ycu  will 
perhaps  be  told  that  by  Iguunuit  people  here. 
It  is  not  true. 

They,  these  Axi-  Powers,  have  never  ceased 
to  whisper  that  Rus.sia  will  sign  a  separate 
peace  and  will  fail  to  hve  up  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter  which  she  slgr.fd.     It  Is  not  true. 

They,  these  Axis  Powers,  have  repeated  and 
repeated  that  we  have  faiUd  China.  It  la 
hot  true. 

They,  these  Axis  Powers,  have  cried  every- 
where that  the  Auglo-Saxon  peoplea  lutei.d 
to  posMas  the  world.     It  i&  not  true. 
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And  new  they  are  trj-ir.g  to  divide  the 
Fiench.  And  they  cannot.  Unless,  my 
friends.  In  w.cked  indifference  to  the  Imp.r- 
tancc  cf  the  cause  which  you  have  Joined 
there  ere  Frenchmen  ftlU  free  to  act  who 
Bcrl:  political  power  rather  than  victory. 

We  in  America  refuse  to  r^ccgiuze  these 
divisions — either  amongst  the  United  Nations 
cclk'ctively— or  within  any  member  of  Uie 
United  Nations  group  spcc.ficaliy. 

And  so  we  refuse  to  recognize  dlvi^-lons 
amongst  the  French 

Tnis  fact  Is  important  Surely  our  cause 
Is  Wi.rthy  of  unity  At  d  surely  any  man  who 
imperils  that  unity  directly  or  Indirectly  Is 
bi  rvmg  our  enemies. 

The  day  before  yesterday.  General  Giraud 
pubhciy  idhered  to  the  Atlantic  Charier. 
Ihe  third  point  In  the  charter  pledges: 

•  The  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  their 
own  government,  with  sovereign  r  ghls  ur.d 
self-government  restored  to  tht)se  who  have 
been   forcibly   deprived   of    them" 

Is  there  to  be  division  of  the  French  in  the 
restoration  of  that  right?  Is  not  cur  cause 
a  common  cause  as  our  enemy  Is  a  common 
enemy? 

I  think  you  kiiow  the  answer.  I  think  you 
realize  as  'de<  p'.y  as  I  do  that  there  must  be 
no  division  In  our  ranks.  That  the  would- 
be  creators  of  any  such  division,  whether 
Fiench,  Bnti.sh.  Chinese.  Russian,  or  Ameri- 
can are  wittingly  or  unwittingly  traitors  to 
our  cause 

Your  great  war.ships  are  here  to  Join  with 
ours  in  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
are  manned  by  gallant  Frenchmen  Our 
nght  is  their  fight,  and  their  fight  is  our  fight. 
as  m  the  fight  of  your  soldiers  in  Africa. 
Their  contribution  to  freedom  Is  a  glorious 
one  And  if  there  be  any  who  try  to  persuade 
them  to  the  contrary,  if  there  be  any  who 
would  divert  them  from  the  clear  duty  of 
manning  these  ships  or  forming  these  regi- 
ments in  our  common  cau.se.  let  such  people, 
whatever  their  nationality,  beware  And  I 
eay  this,  not  only  as  an  American,  but  as  an 
elected  representa'ive  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  a  member  of  the  present  American 
Government 

We  have  been  called  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy We  arc  the  arsenal  of  democracy  In 
a  few  days  the  American  Congress  will  renew 
the  so-called  lend-lease  agreements.  I 
pledge  you  that  the  Congress  will  not  coun- 
tenance split  lend-lease  to  foreign  Internal 
political  factions.  Our  watchwords  are,  and 
must  remain.  Unity.  Victory,  and  Liberty 

There  Is  one  great  leader  of  the  United 
Nations  who  has  ppcken  so  forcibly  on  this 
point  that  in  conclusion  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  him.  Rebuking  a  quibbler. 
be  .said : 

"This    l!=    a    people's   war      If    the    present 

quarrel  with  the  past,  there  will  be  no  future." 

Frenchmen,  we  welcome  ycu  to  our  cause. 


Marxist  Turns  Realist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  interesting  and  timely  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  B?loit  News,  of  Beloit, 
Wis,,  on  March  1,  1943: 


A     M.4HXIST     TURNS     P.E.'lLIST 

Post-war  planners  should  not  miss  Arthur 
Koefctkr's  article  In  a  recent  New  York  T.mes 
magazine.  They  need  not  accept  what  he 
says  merely  because  he  has  said  it.  But  the 
views  which  he  expresses  do  have  weight  be- 
cause of  th"lr  source 

Koe-stler.  a  •■leftist  Intellectual."  has 
changed  his  mind  about  why  the  United 
Nations  are  fighting  and  what  the  now  oc- 
cupied countries  want  after  the  war. 

Like  others  of  his  .school,  he  had  thought 
that  we  wcie  fighting  for  a  generality  known 
as  democracy  and  against  a  generality 
known  as  fascism.  He  had  regarded  this 
as  a  struggle  for  a  new  world  that  would 
be  "liberal"  In  the  Marx-Engel  sense  of  that 
manv-faceted  adjective. 

Says  he  now:  "The  nearer  victory  comes 
In  sight,  the  clearer  the  character  of  the 
war  reveals  Itself  as  what  the  tories  always 
said  It  wiis -a  war  for  national  survival,  a 
war  In  defen.se  of  certain  conservative  nine- 
teenth century  ideals,  and  not  what  I  and 
my  friends  of  the  left  said  it  was—a  revolu- 
tionary civil   war  In  Europe  on  the  Spanish 

pattern.  " 

Mr.  Koestler  Is  grieved  about  this.  Al- 
ready the  barrage  of  dead  cats  has  begun 
flving  in  his  direction,  the  belittling  charges 
tliat  he  is  Just  a  "tired  liberal."  a  defeatist. 
But  in  any  event  he  is  not  a  renegade.  He 
Just  faces  what  he  believes,  sorrowfully,  are 
facts. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  situation 
Is  that  we  really  are  fighting  for  democracy— 
not  the  intangible  generality,  but  the  spe- 
cific benefits.  After  IcxDking  over  the  alterna- 
tives, we  have  reassured  ourselves  that,  with 
all  its  faults,  we  prefer  this  capitalistic  sys- 
tem  to  Marxism. 

We  are  fighting  for  our  countries.  Even 
the  Russians  now  concede  that  their  magnifi- 
cent struggle  Is  for  Russia,  and  not  for  the 
Red  version  of  totalitarianism.  The  Ger- 
mans are  fighting  for  a  greater  Reich,  not  for 
the  principles  of  nazl-lsm. 

Yet  when  we  of  the  United  Nations  win, 
we  shall  have  enabled  democracy  and  its 
child,  the  system  of  Individual  enterprise, 
to  survive  yet  a  while  longer. 

And  why  not?  I>emocracy  promises  us 
what  we  want.  The  school  of  liberalism  to 
which  Mr  Koestler  belonged  would  have 
given  us  what  It  thought  to  be  best  for  us. 
We  prefer  democracy. 


Bureaucrats 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  remarks  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Major  BXTLWINKLE,  who  so  fer- 
vently from  the  majority  side  inquired 
as  to  whom  Members  of  the  minority 
were  referring  when  they  asked  for  a 
curtailment  of  activities  of  bureaucrats, 
it  might  appear  to  some  that  he  had 
been  doing  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  stimt  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  the  gentle- 
man is  fully  aware  that  the  reference 
was  to  those  fuzzy,  wuzzy.  wooly.  Ideol- 
ogists, those  star-gazing,  crystal-ball  ob- 


servers who  have,  lo  these  many  years, 
been  trying  to  solve  the  food  problem 
by  killing  little  pigs,  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  cows,  plowing  imder  cotton,  re- 
stricting the  acreage  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
in  brief,  preaching  the  doctrine  of  scar- 
city, wiiich  they  seem  to  feel  would  make 
us  all  fat,  happy,  and  prosperous. 

We  were  referring  to  those  who  tell  us 
that  we  i^ust  be  not  only  the  arsenal  but 
the  granary  of  the  world,  that  we  must 
and  we  can  feed  all  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  ova-  own  folks,  our 
Army,  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  world, 
even  though  our  farms  are  stripped  of 
the  men  and  women  who  ordinarily  culti- 
vate them;  even  though  our  farm  ma- 
chinery is  sent  to  South  America;  even 
though  the  farm  workers  are  enticed  to 
leave  the  land  by  the  high  wages  offered 
in  munitions  factories. 

Under  the  term  "bureaucrats,"  we  in- 
clude those  who  may  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  book  knowledge,  who  may  be  very 
desirous  of  making  the  whole  world  bet- 
ter, as  we  all  are,  but  who  have  no  prac- 
tical knowledge,  no  real  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  us.  We  mean, 
too,  those  impracticable  individuals  who 
refuse  to  accept  the  existence  of  facts 
which  confront  us,  who  insist  that  while 
we  are  in  this  war,  which  involves  our 
national  existence,  much  of  our  time  and 
our  energy  be  devoted  to  social  reforms, 
so-called,  instead  of  to  practical  opera- 
tions which  mean  the  defeat  of  our 
enemies. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Major  Bulv/inkle.  said, 
that  there  are  so-called  Republicans  in 
this  administration  but  they  are  not  real 
dyed-in-the-wool  Republicans.  They  are 
men  who  formerly  believed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Republican  Party,  but  who 
evidently  have  been  vaken  up  into  the 
high  places,  shown  the  premised  land  of 
political  advancement,  become  followers 
of  the  New  E>eal  theories  and  then  by 
the  President  placed  in  positions  of  au- 
thority such  as  were  given  to  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Knox  and  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson.  They  are  not  real  Republicans. 
They  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  new 
dealers. 


Allotment  of  Food  to  Schools  by  the  Sur- 
plus Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  another  case  of  what  I  beheve  to  be, 
under  the  present  dire  food  shortage, 
downright  criminal  activity  by  the  Sur- 
plus Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  a  certain  place  in  my  district  just 
before  the  first  of  the  year,  the  local  ret- 
resentative  of  the  Surplus  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation  contacted  the  local 
school  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  allotment  of  fcxxl  for  the 
school.  It  appears  the  school  authori- 
ties felt  they  could  do  without  food  given 
out  by  this  Federal  agency.  Upon  being 
urged,  however,  by  the  representative  of 
this  agency  to  apply  for  an  allotment  of 
food,  the  authorities  reluctantly  pave  in 
and  agreed  to  accept  3  pounds  of  butter 
a  wefx  and  a^^ked  for  3  or  4  pounds  of 
English  walnuts. 

Within  a  few  days  they  received  a 
notice  that  their  allotment  of  butter  for 
January  would  be  100  pounds,  or  8  times 
more  than  they  had  ever  used  in  any  one 
month  in  the  past.  They  refased  to  ac- 
cept this  and  pointed  out  the  foolishness 
of  this  type  of  allotment  and  were  cut 
to  an  allotment  of  3  pounds  per  month. 
The  walnuts  were  sent,  and  instead  of 
3  pounds  of  whole  English  walnuts,  which 
they  had  expected,  and  for  which  they 
had  applied,  they  received  approximately 
25  or  30  pounds  ot  English  walnut  meats. 

With  the  short  rations  of  butter  and 
other  food.s,  no  words  are  too  strong  to 
condemn  this  sort  of  activity,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  abolishing,  root  and 
branch,  even  the  possibility  of  such  a 
devilioh  thing  liice  this  to  take  place. 


Increase  of  Federal  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  flEMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
we  are  at  war.  This  conflict  must  be 
financed.  To  do  this  requires  that  money 
be  collected  through  taxation  or  as  a 
loan  through  the  sale  of  war  bonds. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  collecting  more 
than  $33,000,000,000  under  the  1942  Rf^v- 
enue  Act.  Abo  the  Treasury  is  preparing 
to  borrow  $13,000,000,000  by  means  of  a 
bond-selling  campaign,  scheduled  to  be- 
gin April  12,  1943. 

It  Is.  in  my  opinion,  the  imperative 
duty  and  the  inescapable  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  inform  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country,  without  delay,  what  their 
increased  tax  burden  is  to  be  and  by  what 
method  it  is  to  be  discharged. 

Unless  the  present  tax  snarl,  as  well 
as  the  uncertainty  now  existing,  is 
promptly  straightened  out  and  the  whole 
situation  clarified,  the  consequent  hin- 
drance to  the  sale  of  War  IxDnds  will  cre- 
ate a  major  disaster.  The  taxpayer  dare 
not  Invest  in  War  bonds  until  he  knows 
with  certainty  what  his  tax  liability  is  to 
be  during  the  coming  year.  If  he  Is  to  be 
faced  with  a  doubling  up  of  1942  and 
1943  taxes,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  liability  for  2  years'  taxes  is  spread 
over  5  or  10  years,  his  ability  to  buy  bonds 
will  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  him  for  the  purchase  of 
bonds  after  he  shall  have  met  his  tax 
hability. 


If.  as  a  result  of  congressional  delay, 
the  taxpayer  is  unable  to  know  what  his 
liability  is  to  be,  then  he  will  hesitate  to 
purchase  War  bonds  during  the  April 
bond-selling  campaign.  What  will  this 
uncertaint.  in  the  mind  of  the  taxpayer 
lead  to?  It  will  mean  that  the  Treasury 
will  have  to  appeal  to  the  commercial 
banks  to  buy  bonds  to  finance  the  war. 
This,  in  turn,  will  create  and  put  new 
money  into  circulation  to  bid  against  the 
limited  supply  of  goods  available,  thus 
fostering  tlie  very  inflation  the  Treasury 
has  sought  to  prevent  by  draining,'  off 
purchasing  power  througii  taxation. 

It  is  an  imposition  upon  the  taxpayers, 
who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  finance 
this  war,  to  strip  them  of  their  spending 
power  while  at  the  same  time  defeating 
this  sacrifice  on  their  pai't  by  manufac- 
turin:T  new  money  to  nullify  such  dep- 
rivations as  they  may  make,  m  the  way 
of  taxes,  to  stop  inflation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  Is  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should  not  relieve  the  public 
mind  of  all  uncertainty  as  to  when  and 
how  the  taxes  are  to  be  collected 
throughout  the  year  1943  and,  further- 
more, to  inform  the  taxr)ayers  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  taxes  will  be  increased 
by  the  doubling  up  of  the  1942  and  1943 
taxes,  if  such  is  to  be  the  procedure.  It 
is  obvious  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  situation  throughout  the  country 
that  such  doubling  up  is  an  impossibility 
for  the  average  taxpayer. 

The  Federal  tax  burden  of  $33,000,- 
000,000  will  be  heavy  enough,  especially 
when  coupled  with  $12,000,000,000  of 
State  and  local  taxes,  without  piling  on 
five  or  ten  billions  more  in  a  doubling-up 
process.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  con- 
stantly by  those  who  have  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  taxpayers — who.  after  all, 
in  the  final  analysis  constitute  the  Gov- 
ernment itself — that  President  Roosevelt 
has  requested  $16,000,000,000  more  to  be 
added  to  the  thir*^y-tliree  billions,  plus 
twelve  billions  of  State  and  local  taxes. 
Does  any  person  familiar  with  present 
conditions  throughout  tlie  country  be- 
lieve that  to  this  load  there  can  be  added 
a  doubling  up  of  taxes  without  a  -serious 
impairment  of  the  credit  of  law-abiding 
citizens  who  have  always  made  every 
effort  to  meet  their  bills,  especially  their 
obligations  to  the  Government? 

I  wish  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  have  j 
listened  patiently  to  plan  after  plan  pre- 
sented to  the  Ways  and  Means  Sut)com- 
mittee.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  each  of 
which  has  sought  to  grant  some  degree 
of  so-called  forgiveness  or  abatement  of 
the  1942  tax  liability  but  in  each  and 
every  one  of  these  plans,  except  one  pro- 
posal, tliere  is  a  doubling  up.  and  fur- 
thermore the  desirable  objective  of  mak- 
ing all  taxpayers  current  is  not  achieved. 
The  one  which  does  not  double  up  the 
tax  payment  in  some  degree  is  the  so- 
called  Riunl  plan,  which  is  embodied  in 
two  measures  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Hon.  Frank  Caklson.  of  Kan.sas. 

The  first  Carlson  bill.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 17,  has  been  superseded  by  a  new 
measure.  H.  R.  2042,  which  includes  a 
provision  for  withholding  at  the  source 
on  wages  and  salaries.  Under  both 
measures,  complete  abatement  of  the 
1942  tax  liability  is  provided,  therefore 


eliminating  any  doubling  up  of  taxes. 
Moreover,  this  is  the  only  plan  that  has 
been  presented  to  the  committee  which 
makes  all  income  taxpayers  fully  cur- 
rent. This  would  be  accomplished  by 
abating  the  1942  tax  debt  and  treating 
all  income-tax  payments  made  in  1943 
as  being  in  discharge  of  the  1943  Hability. 
The  Carlson  bill  embodies  the  only  plan 
that  completely  relieves  the  Income  tax- 
payers of  an  overhanging  tax  debt  to 
the  Goverrunent  in  the  event  of  the  tax- 
payers  death  or  loss  of  earning  power 
through  any  cause  whatsoever. 

In  the  interest  of  financing  this  all-out 
war,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  overbur- 
dened, conscientious,  and  patriotic  tax- 
payer I  deplore  this  delay  in  adopting  a 
plan  that  will  relieve  this  whole  situa- 
tion, the  Carlson  bill,  H.  R.  2042. 


Factory    Management    and    Maintenance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
James  Montagnes,  Canadian  correspond- 
ent, Factory  Management  and  Mainte- 
nance, In  the  Issue  of  February  1943: 

CANADIAN    PLANT    HALVES    WTLLTUL    ABfiENTZXISM 

(By  James  Montagnes) 

When  absenteeism  through  holldajrs,  sick- 
ness, and  Absence  without  permlseiun  reached 
the  figure  of  one  In  every  eight  employees 
lat«  last  summer,  tba  management  of  John 
Inglls  Co.,  Ltd,  Toronto  (Bren  guns.  Boys 
antitank  rifles.  Browning  aircraft  machine 
guns,  marine  engines,  and  boUers)  decided 
to  take  drastic  steps  to  cut  the  absentecUm 
of  their  12.000  employees.  In  a  12-week  cam- 
paign, from  August  30  to  November  21,  with 
teamwork  and  a  departmental  competitive 
spirit,  absenteeicm  was  cut  In  half  after  0 
weeks  Lessons  were  learned  that  have  been 
applied,  and  It  Is  expected  that  the  lost-time 
average  throughout  the  entire  plant  will  not 
stray  far  from  7  percent. 

The  campaign  got  under  way  with  every 
employee  being  given  an  8  by  10  folder  in 
three  colors,  with  Ulustratlons  of  starving 
Grneks,  on  the  theme  that  ■'Lost  Time  Is 
Subtle  Sabotage."  Included  was  a  pamphlet 
on  how  the  campaign  was  to  be  run.  the 
teams  in  which  the  varlou.'^  dcpartmeiit.'.  were 
divided.  From  each  department  scouts  were 
p:cked,  given  badges  and  a  Ititt  of  names  It 
was  their  Job  to  check  each  day  the  names  on 
their  list,  find  out  who  was  present,  or  If 
absent  why,  and  whether  with  or  without 
permission.  On  the  return  of  each  absent  em- 
ployee the  sccut  asked  him  or  her  to  fill  cut 
a  slip  with  reasoru  for  the  absence.  Not  ev- 
eryone filled  these  slips  out.  but  from  those 
returned  with  reawns  (JO  percent  signed  their 
names  and  clock  numliers,  although  this  w.-i« 
not  necessarjv  Tlie  reasons  given  Included 
much  humor,  satire,  and  some  abuse,  but 
from  them  It  was  possible  to  learn  major 
causes  and  formulate  remedial  plans. 

It  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  girls 
(about  half  the  total  employees)  were  absent 
because  of  fatigue  (two  10-hour  shlfte).  plus 
lack  of  time  to  do  their  shopping:  to  get  away 
from  their  one-rcom  existence  and  have  bome 
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recreation;  to  go  back  to  the  home  town  for 
a  few  days:  that  men  were  mainly  absent 
through  sickness,  shopping  with  family,  or 
Just  loafing. 

About  this  time  an  order  to  double  the  pro- 
duction of  Bren  guns  forced  the  company  to 
change  over  to  three  8-hour  shlftE.  Absen- 
teeism started  to  drop,  although  not  sharply, 
as  workers  had  time  to  shop  but  did  not  have 
a-5  much  money  to  spend.  The  company  also 
provided  the  girls  with  a  recreational  center 
under  a  capable  physical  education  director: 
pointed  out  to  all  employees  that  the  3  plant 
doctcrs,  4  hospitals,  and  20  trained  nurses 
were  on  hand  to  give  them  aid  as  f-oon  as  they 
felt  a  cold  coming  on,  that  the  plants  dieti- 
tian would  help  m  planning  healthy  meals. 

Large  departmental  charts  were  set  up  in 
each  of  the  56  departments  to  show  absences 
of  men  and  girls,  with  or  without  leave.  At 
all  main  exits  large  charts  showed  absentee- 
ism lecords  by  main  plant  divisions.  After 
3  weeks  these  charts  began  to  pay  dividends, 
and  there  w.is  keen  rivalry  among  depart- 
ments and  plant  divisions  to  keep  their  ab- 
eence  percentages  down.  Ab-sent  emplo\ees 
were  lemindtd  with  stickers  and  stuffers  In 
their  pay  envelopes,  and  colorful  posters 
throughout  the  plant  t>ore  the  slogan  "the 
little  gal  (or  little  man)  who  wasn't  there." 

In  the  pamphlet  that  explained  the  v,ork- 
Ings  of  the  campaign.  It  was  stated:  "It  Is 
neither  possible  nor  proper  that  there  should 
be  any  monetary  awards  offered  to  the  victors 
In  the  performance  of  a  simple  duty— pride 
of  achievement  is  what  itiu^t  spark  us  all 
through  this  campaign." 

Silver   flags    were    presented    weekly   to    the 
department  which  showed  the  lowest  al>&ence 
percentages.    The.se  presentations  were  mode 
In    the  President's  office   by   high   officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  who  told  de- 
partmental  representatives   what   their  work 
meant  to  the  fighting  men     V.'cU-known  peo- 
ple presented  monthly  gold  flags,  and  Wen- 
dell WUlkle  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  pres- 
entation  of   the   final   winning    flags       Inter- 
nationallv     known     personalities,     such     as 
United     States     Labor     Secretary     Perkins. 
Canadian  Lalxir  MinLster  Mitchell,  film  and 
radio    stars.    United    States    Army    and    Navy 
officers,    and    United    States    civilian-defense 
workers  In  uniform  toured  the  plant,  pave  the 
employees  a  contact  with  many  well-known 
people.     Tlie  Canadian  Army  nnd  Navy  were 
hnstn    to    girls    from    winning    departments, 
took  them  on  tours  of  their  barracks  and 
ships,    shewed    them    where    the    work    they 
were  doing  fitted  Into  the  fi^hting  picture. 
The  semimonthly  employee  paper,  the  Shot- 
gun, kept  news  of  the  lost-time  campaign  up 
to  date  with  stories   and   pictures  from   all 
departments 

All  these  factors  helped  In  creating  good 
fellowship  among  the  employees,  made  them 
realize  what  absence  from  their  machines 
meant  to  the  general  war  effort  and  espe- 
cially to  the  fighting  men  Over  400  000 
hours  were  salvaged  during  the  drive. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Lend-Leate     Adminiitration— or     Loofe 
End? 


Thursday.  March  4.  1943 
Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  received  the  report  on  lend- 
lease  operations  from  the  Lend-Lease 
Administrator  and  found  that  by  Execu- 
tive order  he  had  been  authorized  by 


the  President  "to  exercise  any  power  or 
authority  conferred  upon  the  President" 
by  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  I  thought  that 
the  Lend-Lease  Administration  had 
charge  of  all  matters  connected  with  fur- 
nishing war  materials  to  other  countries 
and  acquiring  war  materials  from  them. 
I  find  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  last 
day  of  our  hearings  Mr.  Stettinius  fur- 
ni."=;hed  a  supplemental  statement  on  this 
subject,  which  is  very  interesting,  and 
i.s  found  on  page  337  of  the  hearings. 

On  February  26  I   received   a   letter 
from  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson    giving    a    list   of   Government 
agencies  handling  exports  and  imports 
of  war  materials.    The  committee  felt 
this  arrived  too  late  to  be  included  in  the 
hearings.    This  letter  and  the  last  state- 
ment ol  Mr.  Stettinius  show  that  at  least 
eight  different  Government  agencies  and 
bureaus  are  exporting  war  materials,  and 
at  lea.st  five  are  making  emergency  pur- 
chases of   war  materials   abroad.    The 
Lend-I>ase  Administration   has  appar- 
ently no  control  over  furnishing  muni- 
tions to  other  countries  or  purchasing 
munitions  from  other  countries.    It  has 
apparently  no  control  over  ships  or  ship- 
pmg  space.     The  State  Department  ne- 
gotiates    lend-lease     agreements.    Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Acheson's  letter  and  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9128  to  which  he  refers, 
the  Board  of  Economic  "Warfare  is  en- 
gaged in  the  import  and  also  the  export 
of  strategic  goods  and  materials,  and 
handles  reciprocal  aid  and  benefits,  ex- 
cept   for    munitions.     Under    Executive   i 
Order   9177   the   Departments   of   War,  | 
Navy,   Treasury,    and    Agriculture— in-  | 
eluding  corporations  operated  by  it — are   ] 
authorized    "to    make    emergency    pur-    , 
chases  of  war  material  abroad." 

These    last-minute    clarifying    state- 
ments by  Mr.  Stettinius  and  Mr.  Ache-   I 
son  have  left  me  more  confused  than  ] 
ever  as  to  jtxst  who  sends  out  war  mate- 
rials to  other  countries  and  just  who 
brings  in   materials   to   aid  in   our  war 
effort.    The  Lea.se-Lend  Administration 
instead  of  controlling  this  appears  to  be 
the  "loose  end"  administration,  which 
takes  care  of  the  odds  and  ends  that  are 
not  covered  by  other  Government  agen- 
cies. 

With  the  thought  that  these  two  state- 
ments may  be  helpful  to  other  Members 
in  understanding  lend-lease  operations. 
I  call  attention  to  Mr.  Stettinius'  state- 
ment, which  is  already  available  in  the 
committee  report,  and,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Acheson:  o^;   la^-* 

FiBEUAHY  25,  1943. 

The  Honorable  John  M.  Voeys. 

House  of  Representative!'. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Vorts:  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
cent hearings  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  you  asked  me  to  furnish 
you  with  a  statement  showing  (1)  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  engaged  In  PU'^^a^lng 
goods  abroad  for  import  Into  the  UnlUd 
States  and  (2)  the  Government  agencies  en- 
gaged in  exporting,  or  controlling  the  export 
of  goods  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries.  This  letter  Is  In  response  to  that 
request. 

1  Importing  agencies:  I  enclose  copies  of 
Executive  Orders  No.  9128,  of  April  13,  1942 
(together  with  the  President's  clarifying 
st^^ment  of  May  20.  1942).  and  No.  9m  of 
May  30,  1942.  You  will  see  from  order  No. 
9177   that    the   Departments   of   War,    Navy, 


Treasury,  and  Agriculture  (including  corpora- 
tions operated  by  it),  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  (Including  its  subeidl- 
arles)  are  authorized  "to  make  emergency 
purchases  of  war  material  abroad'  and  to  re- 
quest its  admission  free  of  duty  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  June  30.  1914.  Under  the  other 
order,  as  you  will  observe,  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  has  Important  responsibilities 
with  reference  to  the  direction  of  purchases 
of  materials  abroad  for  Import  In  connection 
With  the  war  effort.  These  are  the  principal 
agencies  cp?rating  in  this  field.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  does  not  itself  buy  goods  abroad 
for  Import,  but  it  and  Its  officers  stationed  In 
foreign  countries  do,  of  course,  advise  with 
the  other  agencies  concerned  and  endeavor  to 
assist  their  operations. 

1  am  advised  that  the  Lend-Lease  Admin- 
istration d-^s  not  buy  gords  abroad  for  im- 
port into  the  United  States.  It  does,  of 
course,  participate  In  arrangements  for  re- 
clprccal  lend-lease. 

War  Production  Board,  as  order  No.  9128 
points  out.  and  also  the  Combined  Prrduc- 
tion  and  Resources  Baard  and  the  Combined 
Raw  Materials  Board  Indicate  their  needs 
and  views  from  time  to  time  to  the  purchas- 
ing agencies.  I  am  advised,  however,  that 
they  do  not  engage  directly  in  purchases 
abroad  for  import 

2  Exporting  and  export  controUirg  agen- 
cies: The  chief  Government  agencies  engaged 
directly  in  the  export  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  are  the  Lend-Lease  Adminlstratlcn 
and  the  agencies  which  participate  with  It  In 
the  execution  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  namely, 
the  Departments  of  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and 
Agriculture  and  the  Maritime  Commis.^lon. 
The  Department  of  State,  of  course,  endeavors 
to  assist  the  work  of  these  agencies,  but  it 
does  not  iUself  procure  goods  for  export,  or 
export  them. 

'  It  will  be  realized,  of  course,  that  the  De- 
partments of  War  and  Navy  ship  large  quan- 
tities of  arms,  munitions,  and  supplies  to  the 
United  States  forces  overseas.  These  ship- 
ments, like  the  small  shipments  of  office 
equipment  and  the  like  occasionally  made 
to  ether  official  agencies  of  the  United  States 
abroad  for  their  official  use,  are  not  com- 
monly classified  as  exports. 

The  Office  of  Exports  of  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  is  engaged  In  the  export  of 
goods  and  materials  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment In  foreign  countries  of  sources  of 
strategic  materials.  The  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  Affairs  is  also 
engaged  in  the  export  of  materials  to  the 
otlier  American  republics  to  develcp  certain 
projects,  mainly  cultural  in  their  nature, 
which  are  Intended  to  create  good  will  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics. 

Experts  not  made  by  Government  agencies 
to  destinations  other  than  Canada  aie  now 
subject  to  export  control.  There  are  two 
systems  of  licensing  depending  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  commodity  to  be  exported. 

Exports  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  as  those  terms  are  defined  In 
proclamations  issued  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  the  Joint  resolution  of  November  4.  1939, 
are  licensed  by  the  Secretary  ol  State  except 
in  cases  of  lend-lease  shipments  or  these  to 
the  armed  forces  Depending  upon  the  des- 
tination such  licenses  are  either  specific  or 
unlimited.  Experts  of  helium,  under  the  act 
of  September  1,  1937,  and  tin-plate  scrrp, 
under  the  act  of  February  15,  1938,  are  also 
llcensable  by  thfe  Secretary  of  State.  A  copy 
of  the  regulations  on  these  subjects  Is  en- 
closed. 

All  other  articles  offered  for  export  from 
the  United  States  by  private  persons  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Export  Control  Act  of  July  2,  1940. 
as  amended,  which  la  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  WhUe  aU  •uch 
articles  are  subject  to  export  control.  Indi- 
vidual export  licenses  are,  in  some  Instances, 
not  required  for  each  Individual  exportation. 
Many  materiaU  may  be  exported  to  certain 
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destinations    under    gener&l    or    unlimited 
licenses. 

Procurement  In  tnia  country  of  all  articles 
<rf  either  clasa.  tor  exp<jrt.  la  of  course  subject 
to  the  control  exerciaed  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  other  agenciea  over  the  pro- 
curement or  articles  and  materials  In  short 
■upply. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  gives  you  the  Informa- 
tion that  you  need.  It  Is  not  absolutely  ex- 
bausUve;  Indeed.  1  assume  tbat  many  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  in  the  course  of  their  ordi- 
nary operations,  import  or  export  special 
Items.  No  doubt  the  Department  ol  Agricul- 
ture imports  seeds  and  plants  for  experi- 
mental purpoaea.  and  the  Smithsonian  Instl- 
tuUon  undoubtedly  has  foreign  subscribers 
for  Its  scientific  publlcaUons.  I  assume  you 
do  not  wish  an  exhaustive  listing  of  all  such 
Incidental  cases,  and  Indeed  I  would  not  know 
how  to  make  it.  The  agencies  listed  above 
are  those  which,  according  to  my  best  knowl- 
edge, are  now  engaged  to  a  aigniflcant  extent 
In  buying  goods  abroad  for  Import,  or  In  ex- 
porting goods,  or  In  controlling  cxporU. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dkan  Achzson, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Tht  American  Merchant  Marin« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  'VASHIKCTOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  a 
daily  newspaper  In  Ohio,  printed  a  story 
based  on  certain  Interviews  with  military 
men  from  the  Akron  area  who  had  re- 
turned from  service  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  The  story  concerned  an  allega- 
tion that  merchant  seamen  in  the  Guad- 
alcanal war  area  had  refused  to  unload 
vital  cargo  on  Sunday. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  made  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  charge  and  came  to 
the  general  conclusion  that  the  newspa- 
per went  far  afield  in  drawing  the  infer- 
ences created  by  the  story,  and  that  the 
said  story  was  based  on  little  or  no  fac- 
tual evidence  but  on  inferences  and 
broad  conclusions.  It  was  categorically 
denied  by  Admiral  Halsey,  commander 
In  chief  of  the  southwest  Pacific  forces. 
Major  General  Vandegrift.  in  charge  of 
the  operations  on  Guadalcanal,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  story  was  played  up  in  reprints 
of  newspapers  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  unfortunately  there  was  created  in 
the  public  mind  a  feeling  of  suspicion 
against  the  part  the  entire  merchant 
marine  has  played  In  the  war  effort. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  only  fair  and  proper 
at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  the  rec- 
ord, that  we  insert  in  the  Rkcoro  the 
splendid  and  patriotic  part  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  has  played  in  this  war. 

American  merchant  marine  losses  in 
dead  and  missing  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war  totaled  more  than  3,200 — 3.8 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  merchant 
sailors— compared  with  a  rate  of  ^«  of  1 
percent  for  the  armed  services. 


America's  70.000  seamen  delivered  the 
roods,  and  showed  patriotism,  courage, 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

A  recent  report  by  Rear  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land.  Chairman  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  declared: 

First.  American  seamen  are  loyal  and 
efficient. 

Second.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
off-shore  merchant  seamen  are  always  at 
sea — in  the  front  line. 

Third.  Willingness  of  sailors  to  brave 
bombs  and  torpedoes  wsis  shown  when 
100.000  persons  responded  to  W.  S.  A.'s 
call  for  experienced  seamen. 

Pourtli.  Actual  pay  for  the  average 
able  seaman  or  fireman,  figuring  his 
board  and  room,  is  approximately  $57 
a  week;  about  what  a  second-class  rig- 
ger earns  in  a  shipyard. 

Fnfth.  W.  S.  A.'s  Labor  Relations  Di- 
vision, which  investigates  all  reports  of 
Infractions  of  discipline,  found  practi- 
cally all  such  incidents  occurred  in  ports, 
and  were  the  result  of  the  continued 
strain  imder  which  seamen  work. 

Sixth.  Despite  an  expected  Increase  in 
enemy  attacks  on  our  merchant  ship- 
ping, greater  percentage  of  survivals  Is 
expected  in  1943  because  of  more  escort 
vessels,  better  armed  ships,  more  and 
improved  safety  devices,  and  more  ex- 
perienced crews. 

Land  said  there  was  little  chance  of 
mis.sing  seamen  turning  up.  By  count- 
ing all  3,200  as  dead,  he  added,  the  num- 
ber could  be  equal  to  the  total  dead, 
killed  in  action  of  the  Army,  Marine,  and 
Coast  Guard  combined. 

The  latest  ofiQcial  combined  casualty 
list,  issued  as  of  January  6,  covered  those 
killed  In  13  months,  while  Land's  flpures 
covering  the  lists  gave  these  totals  of 
those  listed  as  dead:  Army,  2,193:  Marine 
Corps.  1,201:  and  Coast  Guard,  51.  Land 
did  not  include  the  Navy's  dead,  which 
were  listed  January  6  at  4,657. 


An  AgricoHaral  Employee  Speaks  Oat  on 
the  40-Hour  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aRL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NEBXASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8KNTATIVE9 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  letter  written  by  a  certain  Gov- 
ernment employee,  whose  name  I  am  not 
disclosing,  in  reference  to  the  overtime 
pay  bill  p&ssed  by  this  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  i3ovemment  workers.  I  sin- 
cerely hop*!  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Civil  Service  will  take  due  notice  of  this 
man's  letter.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

DcAS  8n:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  mimeo- 
graphed ahtut  Uirough  which  membership  In 
the  agricultural  branch  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration Of  Federal  Employee*  is  being  so- 
licited. 

This  sheet  recounts  some  so-called  achieve- 
ments oX  xixiM  organization,  and  claims  credit 


for  the   part   It   played   In   broadening    and 
strengthening  the  principle  of  overtime  pay. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  little  short  of  criminal 
for  any  organliatlon  in  time  of  war  to  devote 
its  time  to  interests  that  are  wholly  selfish. 
It  Is  particularly  reprehensible  that  employees 
of  the  Government  department  should  sup- 
port an  Idea  that  Is  as  obnoxious  to  the  group 
whope  Interest  these  employees  are  suppoeed 
to  serve,  as  is  the  principle  of  overtime  pay 
to  the  farmers  of  America. 

Recently  a  high  official  of  the  Manpower 
CommlMion  suggested  that  to  feed  the  Na- 
tion, Its  armed  forces,  and  its  allies,  farmers 
would  need,  during  the  emergency,  to  work 
not  60  to  80  houra,  as  In  the  past,  but  up  to 
100  hours  pw  week  Farmers  of  the  West  do 
not  resent  that  suggestion,  but  do  you  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees  thfnk  these  farmers  are  happy  to 
know  that  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture employees  have  occupied  thenaselvee 
lobbying  for  a  40-hour  workweek  for  them- 
selve!»?  As  I  see  It,  this  Is  a  poor  way  to  win 
a  war 

I  regret  that  at  one  time  I  paid  dues  to  your 
organization.  The  overtime-pay  measure  In 
which  you  take  pride  has  done  more  to  dis- 
rupt the  field  work  of  the  Depwrtment  and 
to  dissatisfy  Its  field  personnel  than  any 
measure  that  has  come  to  my  attention  In  SS 
years  of  Department  experience.  In  my 
opinion,  you  would  do  well  to  lend  your  sup- 
port to  Its  repeal  when  the  temporary  perKKl 
expires  April  30. 

Very  truly  yours. 


There  It  Now  a  Cottoo  Shorta^t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJSSBNTATIVK8 

Thursday.  March  4.  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oaD,  I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "The  Cotton  Surplus,  a  Fact  or 
Fancy  by  A.  B,  Cox,  reprinted  from  Tex- 
as Bu.siness  Review  of  the  Bureau  of  Bus- 
Ines"  Research,  University  of  Texas,  vol- 
ume XVII.  February  1943: 

Cotton   is  a  world  commodity.     Its  two 

major  prcxlucLs  are  cotton  lint  and  ojtton- 
•eed.  Much  is  being  said  about  a  surplus 
of  lint  cotton.  What  are  the  (acU?  On  De- 
cember 31.  avaUable  data  Indicate  there  was 
on  hand  In  the  United  Sutes  about  17,- 
500,000  bales  of  lint  cotton  Consumption, 
exports,  destroyed,  and  so  forth,  from  Janu- 
ary 1  t<i  July  31  will  approximate  7.fi00.000 
bales,  and  that  wiU  leave  a  carry-over  of 
about  9.700.000  bales  in  the  United  Stites. 

As  a  lump  sum,  that  is  a  lot  of  cottcn,  but 
cotton  is  not  consumed  In  lump  turns,  and 
the  new  crop  will  not  be  available  fir  use 
In  quantity  lor  nearly  a  months  after  August 
1.  At  the  rate  of  present  consumpl  on  la 
the  United  Butes  and  export,  there  i;  need, 
therefor,  for  a  total  carry-over  In  mills  and 
channels  of  trade  on  August  1  of  from  5.000.- 
000  to  6,000,000  bfiles  of  cotton  supply  of  the 
qualities  being  consumed  and  exported  in  the 
interim. 

Estimates  based  on  Government  statistics 
and  sales  by  merchants  Indicate  that  on  De- 
cember 31  there  were  about  1.600.000  biles  of 
cotton  In  the  country  shorter  than  seven- 
eighth*  Inch.  It  i«  possible  that  1.000,000 
b«les  of  this  cotton  wlU  be  in  the  cariy-over 
July  ai.  and  »  large  part  of  it  may  be  con- 
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tidp'-ed  as  .«;urplu<=  In  terms  of  United  States 
consumption,  though  the  bedding  Industry 
may  take  much  more  than  Indicated  and 
tone  of  It  may  have  to  be  used  In  explosives. 
The  total  supply  of  seven-eighths  and 
twenty-nine  thirty-seconds  Inch  in  the 
United  States  on  Decembe.  31  was  about 
4  200  000  bales,  and  consumption  is  now  at 
tiiC  rale  of  uhoux  140.000  bales  per  month. 
If  sufficient  si-pplies  of  other  staples  of 
proper  grades  were  available,  there  would 
probably  be  a  carry-over  of  this  cotton  of  over 
3  000  OCO  balps.  s,<me  of  this  can  and  probably 
Will  be  substituted  lor  fifleen-slxtcenlhs  Inch. 
The  total  supplv  of  '••,..-  and  "..-Inch  staple 
cottcn  on  December  31  was  abovit  2  000  000 
bales  Should  ti.kings  lor  these  staples  for 
the  remainder  ol  this  year  continue  at  the 
r.-te  of  the  previous  5  months  of  about  330.- 
000  bales  per  month,  the  supply  of  them 
wo. lid  be  exh.'iusted. 

On  DecembiT  31  the  total  supply  of  1  inch 
end  1'  .-inch  cotton  was  about  6  300.000 
bal»-s  The  disappearance  of  these  staples 
is  at  the  rate  c.f  about  320  000  bales  per 
mor.th.  and  the  indicated  carry-over  July  31 
Is  pbcut  3.000000  bales. 

On  December  31.  the  stipply  of  cotton  of 
II  I.;  inch  and  ovt^r  nmountcd  to  about  3.400- 
OCO  bales  Dis.Tnpearnnce  of  thli^  cotton  is 
nt  the  rate  of  about  285  000  bales  per  month 
pnd  the  indicated  cany-over  July  31  is  about 
2  200  000  bTles 

Vuwtd  from  t'.ie  standpoint  of  staple 
lengths  only,  there  seems  to  be  an  ample 
supply  of  aU  qualities  except  flfteen-slx- 
teenti-is  end  thirtv-one  thirty-s-econds  inch 
and  a  possible  surplus  of  cotton  seven-eiahths 
and  under  and  possibly  some  of  the  staples 
Itg   inch  and  over. 

The  cotton  svpply  1«  even  tiehtcr  than  in- 
dicated above  due  to  grade  distribution      The 
great    majority    of    American    mills    installed 
their  equipment  to  manufacturing  medium 
grade    and    et-ple    lengths.       The    ind.catrd 
carrv-cver  of  cotton  bv  erades  July  31.  19-.3, 
Is    a's    follows:     Strict    Middling    and    above, 
about     2  400.000     bile.=  :     MiddlinE,     1500  000 
»-ale'-   Strift   Low   Middling.  3,400.000  bales 
and  Low  Middling  and  belcw.  2.2U0.OO0      Tlie 
monthly  rale  of   d  snppcarunce   by   grades   is 
about  as  foJlo-Rs:    Strict  Middling  and  above, 
110  000  bal^s:   Middling.  49C.C00  bales;   .Strict 
Low  Middiing.  350,000  bales;   and  Low  Mid- 
dling and  below.  120.000  bales      The  suif'us 
grades     are     apparently     Lew     Middling     and 
below  and  Strict  Middling  and  above. 

The  excess  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States.  July  31.  when  meayured  In  t(rm.s  cf 
United  States  consumption  and  an  additional 
dlrappearance  for  the  year  of  1.500.000  bales. 
Will  not  exrer'd  4  000.000  bales,  and  the  bu'.k 
of  that  Is  low-grade  fhort-staple  cotton  In 
the  hand.s  of  the  Government. 

Experience  after  the  last  war.  when  we  had 
a  s'miHr  accumulaticn  cf  low-grade  cotton. 
Ehcwed  there  was  a  trcmvndru.s  demand  m 
Europe  for  that  cotton  immediately  after  the 
war  closed,  for  they  wanted  the  cheapest 
cottcn  thcv  could  buy  Advices  Indicate  that 
so  far  not  many  cotton  spindles  in  Europe 
have  been  destroyed. 

If  we  trk°  Into  account  the  whole  wond 
demand  lor  lint  cotton  including  the  first 
year  after  the  war,  we  really  have  a  deficit  of 
Erme  fcur  to  Hve  million  bales  Instead  cf  a 
surplus. 

Tho«=e  who  know  the  peacetime  demands  ci 
Eurcpe  and  the  warring  countries  like  Japan 
for  cotton  know  that  a  supply  of  eight  to  ten 
million  bales  of  cotton  above  our  require- 
ments could  not  only  be  disposed  of  but  that 
it  could  be  made  one  of  the  most  powerful 
fcrc"5  at  our  command  In  shaping  the  peace. 
The  shortages  of  cottonseed  products  is 
becoming  alarming.  Big  bonuses  are  being 
raid  for  the  production  of  vegetable  ells  froin 
other  crop-  not  nearly  so  g(X)d  as  cottonseed 
oil  The  dairy  Industry  In  Texas  is  suffering 
from  an  acute  shortage  of  feed,  especially 
high  proteins,  such  as  is  supplied  from  cct- 


tcnseed  meal.  The  Government  has  taken 
all  linters  for  munitions,  and  tliat  Is  not 
enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  do  something 
about  the  shortages  in  important  qualities 
of  lint  cotton  and  of  cottonseed  products, 
rather  than  worry  too  much  about  a  little 
low-grade  short-staple  cotton  which  can  be 
disposed  of  readily  to  great  advantage  to  us 
when  the  war  ends? 


Senate  Ratification  of  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  is  to  break  dowTi  interna- 
tional trade  barriers.    It  is  believed  that 
the  protection  of  the  competitive  situa- 
tion of  American  products,  without  ex- 
tcndinK  that  protection  to  the  inefficient 
units  of  an  industry,  can  be  arrived  at 
more  scientifically  by  the  trade  experts 
of   the   Department  of  State,   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Department  of 
the  Interior — who  unite  in  formulating 
a  trade  agreement — with  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  than 
by  the  tariff  exports  of  the  Conpress. 
And  it  necessarily  follows  that  you  make 
more  headway  in  breaking  down  foreign 
barriers  by  demanding  a  trade  conces- 
sion when  you  prant  one  than  you  do 
merely  by  lowering  your  own  barrier. 

One  method  of  defeating  the  con- 
summation of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments is  to  insist  upon  Senate  ratifica- 
tion, recently  termed  by  Robert  H.  Pat- 
chin,  a  New  York  Republican  connected 
With'  the  Grace  shipping  lines,  as  the 
"kiss  of  death," 

The  power  to  negotiate  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  will  expire  on  June 
12  next.  When  the  House  takes  up  the 
resolution  to  extend  that  act,  we  may 
aaain  be  met  with  the  demand  for  Sen- 
ate ratification.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
the  following  comment  by  Richard  L. 
SI  rout.  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  on  the 
attitude  of  great  statesmen  of  the  past 
from  both  political  parties,  is  pertinent: 

"Two-Thiuds"   Hurdle 
(By  Richard  L.  Etrout) 

V.-ill  the  senate  reject  the  peace  treaty  of 
World  War  No.  2  as  It  did  for  World  War 
No.  1? 

Alone  of  all  nations  In  the  world,  the 
United  States  requires  a  two-thirds  Senate 
majority  for  ratification  of  any  peace  treaty— 
a  provision  which  meant  the  rejection  of  the 
1897  Arbitration  Treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
despite  a  favorable  vote  ol  43  to  26;  the  Ver- 
saUles  Treaty  for  the  League  ol  Nations, 
despite  a  majority  of  49  to  35;  the  1927  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  Ttukey,  despite  a  ma- 
jority of  50  to  34;  the  1934  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  Treaty  with  Canada,  despite  a  ma- 
jority ol  46  to  42;  arid  the  1935  Treaty  to 
Jcln  the  World  Court,  despite  a  62  to  38 
majority  vote  In  favor. 


So  serious  Is  the  threat  of  this  two-thirds 
rule  treaty  hurdle— such  as  is  exercised,  ac- 
cording to  one  authority,  "by  so  small  a 
minority  in  no  other  legislative  body  of  the 
world"— that  bills  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  Introduced  by  Senator  Oct 
M  Gillette.  Democrat,  of  Iowa.  Representa- 
tives Pat  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  and 
J  PERCY  Fbiest.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  who 
point    cut    that    with    42    State    legislatures 

Sitting  this  year  quick  amendment  might  be 

secured. 

Other  Congressmen  urge  similar  action, 
either  to  permit  raiiflcaticn  by  a  straight 
congressional  majority,  or  by  a  majority  of 
both  Senate  and  House  instead  cf  Senate 
alone  Josephus  Daniels  has  urged  amend- 
ment denouncing  -the  archaic  prevision  in 
the  Constitution,"  and  alleging  that  the  de- 
feat of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  when  a  Senate 
majority  favored  It.  was  a  "crime  against 
humanity." 

COMMENT  BY   AtriHORmM 

Here  Is  what  authorities  have  said  about 
the  two- thirds  rule  in  tlie  past: 

Richard  Olney,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Cleveland,  after  rejection  of  the  British  Arbi- 
tration Treaty:  "The  Senate  •  '  *  »» 
steadily  encroaching  (as  a  means  of)  hu- 
miliating  the  Executive  and  of  showing  to  the 
world  the  greatness  of  the  Senate." 

John  Hay.  Secrelarv  of  State  under  Mc- 
Kinley.  after  stating  that  five  or  six  foreign 
matte'rs  could  be  settled  "honorably  and  ad- 
van  taeeouslv,"  but  that  the  Senate  could  pass 
none  under  the  two-thirds  rule,  commented: 
"To  such  monsti-ous  shape  has  the  original 
mistake  of  the  Constitution  grown  in  the 
evolution   of   our   politics." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  declared  that  the  in- 
dividual Senators  seemed  to  consider  "ihe 
prerogatives  of  the  Senate  as  far  more  Im- 
portant then  the  welfare  of  our  country." 

George  W.  Wtckcrsham.  Attorney  Gene;al 
under  Taft.  said  Senate  encroachmenu  had 
made  the  treaty-making  power  "so  compli- 
cated as  to  be  unworkable." 

Wilson  ci.lled  the  Senate's  treaty-maklns 
power  the    'treaty  marring"  power. 

In  a  book  on  Treaties  Defeated  by  the  S  n- 
fite  W  Stull  Holt  concludes  that  "a  dead- 
lock between  the  President  and  the  Sennte 
Involving  a  really  critical  foreign  problem 
niav  end  In  ruin  " 

John  W   Davis,  as  candid;  te  for  President 
in  1924.  Indorsed  a  plan  to  sub-stitute  a  ma-    ■ 
Jorlty  for  a  two-thirds  vote.     William   Jen- 
nings Bryan  urged  association  of  the  Hcu=e 
with  the  Senate  in  such  a  vote. 

The  two-thirds  rule  was  originally  adopted 
by  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  eijiht  States 
to  three  the  decision  being  aided  by  certHln 
States  efrald  the  others  might  give  up  by 
treaty  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  or  New- 
foundland fishery  rights.  Madison's  mct^cn 
to  except  treaties  of  peace  from  the  two- 
thirds  reouirement  for  ratification  was  at 
first  accepted  by  the  convention,  then  re- 
jected ^,      ,         . 

Many  nations  after  World  War  No.  1  mcd- 
eled  their  constitutions  after  the  United 
States,  but  none  adopted  the  unusual  ma- 
jority requirement  for  treaty  ratification. 

Foreigners  rarely  understand  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  which  may  upset  a  treaty  alter 
months  of  negotiation  by  the  United  States 
lixecutivc. 

The  Senate's  Insistence  on  the  right  to 
pcccpt  part  of  a  treaty  but  reject  other  pans 
throws  opan  the  whole  treaty  for  renego- 
tiatlon  which  threatens  an  Impassable  ob- 
I  E^acle  when  several  nations  have  Joined  in 
the  treaty,  which  can  then   be  reopened   by 

each  one. 

"The  rules  most  calamitous  effects  are 
psychological,-  declares  J.  H.  Haynes  in  his 
book  The  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  Senate  It  heartens  any  tiny  group 
•  •  •  to  attempt  delays  and  hargalnlng 
to  persuade  enough  colleagues  to  join  them 
to  make  a  'recalcitrant  one-third  plu*  one. 
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This  Is  the  hurclle  thn.t  a  peace  treaty  faces 
after  World  War  No.  2— Just  such  as  kppt 
America  out  of  the  League  In  World  War 
No    1. 

With  96  Senators  In  nil,  only  33  would  be 
needed  to  block  any  treaty  the  Executive 
had  to  offer. 

A  prominent  Republican  Senator  recently 
was  reported  to  ^;lve  said  he  did  not  believe 
"any  decent  treaty"  could  get  through  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time. 

CARNIVAL    or    LOCKOLLINO 

While  not  Intentionally  gloomy,  many 
Senators  already  p<^ilnt  out  the  comparative 
ease  of  getting  33  Senators  to  block  ratifica- 
tion of  a  far-reachlna;  peace  treaty  when 
Various  elements  hostile  either  to  Russia,  to 
Britain,  to  participation  In  any  foreign  af- 
fairs are  united 

Certainly  anyone  acquainted  with  the  Sen- 
ate would  expect  tliat  with  feelin(<s  as  high, 
tension  as  great  and  views  as  divided  ;is  they 
are  apt  to  be  after  this  war.  the  hurdle  of  a 
two-thirds  vote  is  apt  tc  produce  a  rarmval 
cf  logrolling  and  crmpetitive  oflenng  if 
legislative  favors  on  either  side,  to  get  the  few 
uncertain  members  who  may  very  well  deter- 
mine the  Issue. 

The  flk'ht.  It  must  be  remembered,  will  not 
turn  upf  n  getting  a  simple  majority  If  a 
Fimple  majority  were  all  that  i.s  needed  this 
country  would  now  be  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  the  present  war,  according  to  at 
least  some  writers,  would  not  have  occvirred. 
At  one  point  In  the  League  battle  the  Senate 
had  a  simple  majority  to  enter.  What  is 
needed  Is  a  two-thirds  majority.  Mnnklnd  s 
fate  may  once  more  hinge  on  whether  that 
ancient  hurdle  can  be  negotiated. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  comment  of  MoKin- 
ley's  Secretary  of  State,  the  di.stinpul.shed 
John  Hay.  is  especially  pertinent,  as  he 
pain.'^takinRly  necotiated  a  series  of  reci- 
procity treaties  for  President  McKinley. 
not  one  of  which  the  Senate  would  ratify. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  the  same  ex- 
perience with  the  Senate  in  seeking  rati- 
fication of  the  McKinley  reciprocity 
treaties  after  his  succession  to  the 
Presidency,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt kept  up  that  fifrht  until  1903,  when 
he  finally  abandoned  it  in  disgust.  His 
successor.  President  Taft,  then  at- 
tempted to  secure  ratification  of  just  one 
reciprocity  treaty  negotiated  with  Can- 
ada, and  he  likewise  failed  to  secure 
Senate  approval.  Should  the  plea  be 
made  apain  for  Senate  ratification  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  let  no  one 
be  deceived  as  to  its  meaning  and 
purpose. 


Allied  Pool 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday, 
March  4,  1943.  entitled  -Allied  Pool,"  re- 
latins  to  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreirn  Affairs  on  bill 
H.  R.  1501,  providing  for  a  1-ycar  exten- 
sion of  the  Lend-Lcase  Act: 


ALLIZD     POOL 

Without  a  dissenting  vote  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Forelfn^  Affairs  haa  voted  a  l-ye«r 
extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  After 
reading  its  report  we  feel  there  will  be  equal 
unanimity  when  the  bill  comes  before  the 
full  House.  For  the  committee  disposes  of 
all  the  prejudice  and  mlj-understandliig 
which  have  fastened  on  lend-lease  It  sheds 
light  where  there  was  Ignorance.  Figures  are 
given  in  place  of  guesswork  If  all  that  lend- 
lea.'ie  had  done  wa.<<  to  shore  up  our  allies 
while  we  were  converting  ourselves  into  a 
military  ally,  it  would  have  been  amply  Jasti- 
P.cd.  But  that  haa  been  by  no  means  all. 
The  process  of  conversion  was  In  iti^elf  of 
great  value  to  thl.s  country  In  readying  our 
factories  for  the  task  of  equipping  our  new 
citizen  army.  And  now  that  we  and  oir 
allies  are  actually  flKhting  In  a  common  cause, 
lend-lease  has  becmne  nnt  a  gift  but  a  pool. 
It  has  been  metamorphosed  from  a  means  of 
connecting  other  natk)ns  with  our  arsenal  of 
democracy  into  an  Instrument  for  sharing  our 
respective  resources. 

This  Is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
HoUoe  committee's  report.  Reverse  or  recip- 
rocal lend-lease  is  becoming  as  important  as 
lend-lease  proper.  No  less  than  $2,500  000.000 
was  expended  by  our  Army  in  France  ar.d 
C-'eat  Britain  In  the  year  and  a  half  we  were 
In  the  last  war.  In  thLs  war  our  total  d<jllar 
purchases  In  Britain  for  1942  did  not  exceed 
Sl.OOO.OCO.  Britain  has  supplied  all  manner 
of  equipment  and  material  to  our  Engineer 
Corps,  cur  Quartei master  Corps,  our  Signal 
Corps,  cur  Ordnance  Department,  our  Air 
Force.  The  list  of  thlng.s  would  fill  a  page. 
This  reciprocal  aid  was  ef-peciallv  valuable  In 
facililaUng  our  north  African  oiTcnsive 

"The  Biltlsh  supplied  to  the  American 
troops  over  38.000  tons  of  ammunition,  ar- 
tillery, 25-pounder  guns  for  a  complete  divi- 
sion, 80.000  tons  of  coal,  over  2,000  tons  of 
B.'ltish  rations.  30  000  tons  of  ensineerlm; 
equipment,  and  a  substantial  number  of 
balanced  medical  units,  each  of  which  In- 
cluded enou2h  medical  supplies  for  100  COO 
men  for  ;iO  days.  The  British  also  lurnlshed 
KB  SpilfireB.  airfield  runways,  bcnitas,  anunu- 
nlttcn.  600  amhulances.  reronnals:  anc»» 
b'-ats,  and  41.0()0-hed  hospitals"  All  tlie 
other  alli'^s  have  likewise  rendered  reciprocal 
aid.  Tlie  details  are  Riven  In  the  House 
report,  and  the  commitie«»  concludes  "The 
spirit  of  ccoperation  evidenced  by  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  has  been  reciprocated  In  lull  by 
countries  providini^  aid  to  the  United  States." 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  set  off  all  these 
forms  of  assistance  agaln.st  each  other  as  an 
easy  way  of  demonstrating  this  metamor- 
ph(i,sed  lend-le'ise  Witnesses  testified,  how- 
ever that  the  Job  would  be  a  hiit;e  manpower 
problem  In  Itself.  MaJ  George  Splegelber>r, 
recorder  of  the  General  Purchasing  Board  of 
our  Army  in  the  European  theater  of  opera- 
tions, told  the  committee  that  our  Army 
Enclneers  Corps  had  estimated  it  would 
require  half  a  division  of  trained  personnel 
to  place  VBluatlons  on  materials  received  as 
reciprocal  aid  He  eaid,  "The  United  States 
Army  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  received 
from  the  British  not  only  articles  and  equip- 
ment but  a  preat  variety  of  services  ard 
facilities  Including  all  United  Kingdom  com- 
municate.n*.  all  transportatliMi  Into  and 
within  the  United  Klnn^om.  and  heat,  power, 
light,  water,  and  ga«.  which  present  exceed- 
ingly difficult  problems  of  valuation  On 
stations  occupied  both  by  British  and  United 
8tate<^  troojMi  no  records  are  maintained  as  to 
whether  the  articles  issued  on  the  stations 
are  delivered  to  United  States  or  British 
trTops.  and  particularly  In  tlie  case  nf  shared 
airfields  the  problem  nf  Rilocatlng  value 
would  also  be  very  difficult  "  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  Index  to  the  quantity  of 
aid  rendered  by  the  British  Is  In  terms  of 
ship-tons  and  deadweight  tons  Here  Major 
Splegelberg  gupplled  a  ngure.     And  It  aston- 


ished and  impressed  the  House  conmlttee. 
He  estimated  that  the  goods  traniferied  dur- 
ing the  7-month  period  ended  Djcember 
31.  1942,  totaled  1.121.788  ship-torw.  Con- 
struction materials  made  available  touled 
595  375.000  deadweight  tons,  and  ty  June 
1943  It  18  estimated  that  these  cons  ruction 
materials  will  Involve  an  expenditure  by  the 
British  Treasury  of  #580000, 000. 

In  a  word,  we  have  become.  In  Mr  Church- 
lirs  words,  "all  mixed  up  together'  in  our 
contributions  to  the  liberation  of  mankind. 
Isn't  this  tribute  enough  to  our  partnership, 
our  unity?  Perhaps  at  some  future  time  we 
may  be  able  to  affix  valuations  to  'vhat  we 
have  given  and  what  we  have  received.  In 
the  meantime  the  record  speaks  f:r  Itself 
without  the  help  of  the  drllar  sign  It  will 
disabuse  the  minds  of  those  peoole  who 
throuEh  Ignorance  or  malice  have  thought 
that  this  country  was  being  played  for  a 
sucker  as  a  result  of  the  instrumentality  of 
lend-lea«e  Those  who  made  such  aisertions 
In  malice  did  the  enemy's  work.  Tiey  out- 
Hitlertd  Hitler  In  trying  to  drive  a  vec'ge  in 
the  freedom  front  Those  whi)  repe  ited  the 
cracks  out  of  lack  of  knowledge  ou^ht  now 
to  be  chastened. 

Even  withf)Ut  a  penny  of  recipri>cal  aid, 
we  should  have  been  well  repaid  Listen  to 
Mrs  LfCE  s  testimony:  "In  my  humble  opin- 
ion lend-lease,  which  is  a  tanp.bl  ■  policy, 
dealing  with  material  elements—  ind  the 
gallantry  of  the  British  after  Dt  nkerqufJ 
which  Is  an  Ititangible  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  only  In  the  realm  of  tp;rltual  1  actors — 
are  the  two  thlni-'s  which  have  saved  America 
untold  grief.  The  British — and  Russians  and 
Chine!-o  ard  our  other  allies — do  not  need  to 
vote  on  the  rxtens.on  of  their  ga  lantry — 
our  democratic  processes  require  that  wa 
vote  on  the  extenclon  of  hnd-leus*  Both. 
I  b«>lieve.  will  be  continued  witl.o  it  ques- 
tion." May  the  House  check  that  ob:.ervatioa 
with  rcsoiindlntr  acclamation.  A  meie  major- 
ity Is  not  enough  the  tell  Hitler  that  all  that 
we  have  and  are  Is  engaged  In  thli  tltanlo 
conflict. 


Government  Tire  Pricei 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or   OHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Si-)eaker,  no 
doubt  other  ConRres.smen.  as  I  am,  are 
receiving  letters  from  thf>ir  constituents 
complaining  about  the  price.«!  th  •  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  for  the  vires  uhlch  It 
commandeered. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  here  two  checks  in 
the  amount  of  20  cents,  each  written  by 
the  Rnronsf ruction  Finance  Corpc ration, 
in  payment  of  tires  which  tlie  re-elvers 
of  these  checks  claim  were  wo.th  $4 
and  up.  I  have  reason  to  b«  Ilevf  these 
people  are  tellin«  the  truth  and  I  agree 
with  them  that  this  is  an  outrage. 

Incidentally,  I  uant  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  title  18.  sectlDn  293 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  lorblds 
the  Government  to  write  a  check  for  less 
than  $1  and  subjects  the  officer  writing 
such  check  to  a  fine  or  impnsonn-.ent  or 
both.  The  section  of  the  law  referred  to 
will  be  found  In  an  editorial  from  the 
News-Sentinel,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  ?s  fol- 
lows; 
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TV.FVTT  CENTS  A  TIRE 

For  that  extia  twe  that  you  turned  in  last 
November  or  December,  when  the  Government 
ordered  that  ycu  give  up  all  tires  in  excess  of 
five,  under  p.n.al'y  cf  losing  your  gasoline 
ration,  the  chances  are  exactly  2  to  1  that 
you  have  received,  or  will  receive  a  check  for 
no  more  then  20  cents. 

Or  you  m.iy  receive  defense  stamps  In 
that  amount— if  you  indicated  on  your  turn- 
In  blank  that  pawnent  in  that  form  would 
be  acccpta'ole. 

Oftces  of  the  Defense  Supply  Corporation 
at  V.'ashington  and  In  the  States  are  re- 
ported a?  hiVlng  been  flooded  with  com- 
plaints from  motorists  who  have  received 
checks  ranging  from  20  to  &0  cents  for  tires 
which  they  thought—cr  knew-were  good 
for  many  thousands  of  miles  of  additional 
driving. 

Some  cf  the  letters  ar"  described  as  blis- 
tering, some  as  sarcastic,  s.  me  as  down- 
right vulgar.  And  In  not  a  few  ca^^s.  the 
Government's  ch?ck.-  have  been  sent  b.ick 
by  disgusted  motorists,  with  the  remark; 
"You  can  keep  the  change  " 

If  the  tires  y.  u  turned  In  were  new  tires. 
fo.ehandedly  acquired  before  dealers'  stocks 
were  frozen  at  the  t.me  of  Pearl  Harbor,  your 
payment  is  suppo.--ed  to  be  the  ceiling  price 
fixed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
for  sales  of  the  same  grade  of  tire  to  eligible 
purchasers 

New  tires,  hc»cver.  constitute  only  a  very 
sn-.a!!  fraction  cf  t!ie  millions  of  casings  gath- 
ered in  by  th.e  Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 
Of  the  tised  tires  acquired  from  reluctant 
niotcrlst?.  twc-thirds  have  been  "found"  by 
Government  inspectors  to  be  "gof)d  only  for 
use  as  scrap  " 

Uied  tires  whkh  these  Inspectors  "find"  to 
have  ".'•cme  furtler  usefulne.ss"  arc  suppo.sed 
to  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  cf  "ceiilng  prices." 
minus  the  vr.lue  cf  the  mileage  already 
consumed 

The  two-thirJs  that  are  pronounced  as 
"good  only  for  use  as  f^crap  "  command  no 
mere  than  the  "scrap  price"  cf  1  cent  a 
pound;  and  the  check  sent  In  payment  uf=ual- 
ly  amounts  to  20  cents 

Incidentallv.  v  hen  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  sends  you  a  20-cent  check  for 
that  tire  which  you  would  pay  many  times  20 
lents  to  have  back  again,  it  is  doing  some- 
thing which  you  as  a  citizen,  could  be  fined 
or  Jailed  for  doiirg. 

A  Federal  statute,  first  enacted  in  1862  and 
revised  In   19(j9.  provide.*: 

"No  peison  shaii  Issue,  circulate,  or  pay 
cut  any  note,  check,  memorandum,  token,  or 
any  otiier  obligation  for  a  less  sum  than  tl. 
Intended  to  circulate  as  money  or  to  be  re- 
re. ved  or  u!-ed  in  lieu  of  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States:  and  every  person  so  of- 
fending shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500, 
cr  imprisoned  not  more  than  6  months,  or 
both  " 

While  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  is 
a  'person"  within  the  meaning  cf  the  law. 
Its  lawvers  contend,  however,  that  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  revised  Civil  War  statute, 
quoted  above,  do  not  apply  to  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  case  in 
which  a  private  person  has  been  actually 
prosecuted  for  having  Issued  a  check  for 
lefs  than  $1 

If  the  householder  WTlles  too  many  checks 
for  fractions  ol  a  dollar  in  payment  of  small 
bills,  he  19  generally  well  lectured  by  his 
bank,  for  the  cost  of  handling  such  checks 
Is  generally  in  excess  of  the  banks  service 
charges.  But  we  are  unable  to  discover  that 
public  authority  has  ever  Imposed  a  fine  or 
jail  sentence  upon  such  an  offender. 

The  coet  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
handling  one  of  Its  checks— whatever  the 
amount— has  been  estimated  at  15.  includ- 
ing costs  of  printing,  distribution,  charging. 


and  canceling.  So  even  If  you  get  only  20 
cents  for  your  tire,  the  remittance  haa 
actually    cost    the    whole    body    of    taxpayers 

(including  yourself)  no  Ifss  than  $5  20. 

By  the  way,  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  who,  m  good  faith,  turned  in  their 
Idle  tire-s  will  receive  no  check  at  ail.  and 
no  defeiii^e  stamps,  either;  f oi ,  in  many  thou- 
sands of  cases,  the  tags  carrying  the  names  cf 
owners  became  detached  from  the  tires  before 
they  reached  the  warehouses 

In  such  cases,  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpo- 
ration will  make  a  settlement  only  if  the 
owner  Is  able  to  produce  his  receipt  from  the 
Railway  Express  Agency — usually  on  the  basis 
cf  the  average  scrap  value  of  20  cents  a  tire. 
And  in  many  Instances,  of  course,  these  re- 
ceipts have  long  since  been  lest  or  mislaid — 
s  )  m  cases  like  that  somebody  has  cblained 
rubber  without  any  cost  whatsoever. 


Members  of  Salem  (Pa.)  Grange  Offer 
"Feed  Ourselves"  Program 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

ir;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZAI^DT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  group  more  interested  in  solving 
the  farm  problem  than  the  American 
farmer.  He  realizes  that  food  is  an  im- 
portant weapon  in  the  conduct  of  any 

war. 

At  the  present  time  every  possible  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  arouse  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  consciousne.«is  of  an 
impending  food  shortage.  Every  va- 
cant lot  is  being  surveyed  with  the  hope 
that  some  industrious  and  patriotic 
American  will  convert  it  into  a  victory 
garden. 

In  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  Salem  Grange,  comprising  a 
group  of  Clearfield  County  farmers,  has 
appealed  to  the  Du  Bois  Board  of  Trade 
to  assist  them  in  a  program  to  feed  the 
people  of  that  area  'oy  community  co- 
operation in  a  plan  to  increase  crop  .-re- 
duction. The  plan  as  outlined  in  a  re- 
cent article  appearing  in  the  Du  Bois 
(Pa.)  Courier  reflects  the  attitude  cf  the 
average  farmer  in  America,  It  exempli- 
fies the  patriotic  impulse  of  the  farmer 
and  his  willingness  to  give  more  than 
mere  lip  service  to  our  plan  for  victory. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  from  the 
Du  Bois  Courier  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
convey  to  the  people  of  America  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  has  initiative  and  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  employ  his  talents  and 
energy  in  an  effort  to  avert  the  threat 
of  a  food  famine  which  if  unchecked  is 
destined  to  greatly  hamper  our  attain- 
ment of  the  common  objective — an  early 
victory  and  a  lasting  peace.  The  article 
appearing  in  the  Du  Bois  <Pa.)  Courier  is 
as  follows: 

SALEM  CKANCE  IS  HEADT  TO  ATTEMPT  TO  FEED 
Dt:  BOIS CHALLENGES  BOARD  OF  TRADE  TO  CO- 
OPERATE IN   MOVE  TO  SOLVE  FOOD  PROBLEM 

Til"  members  of  the  Salem  Grange,  at  their 
current   meeting   on   Friday   night,  Issued   a 


challenge  to  the  Du  Bols  Board  of  Trade  to 
Join  them  in  a  fecd-ourselves  plan  of  sup- 
plying the  Du  Bcls  community  with  food 
thrcugh  cooperative  farming  and  marketing 
that  would  release  hundreds  of  tons  of  food 
now  shipped  here  so  that  It  could  be  used 
to  svpply  the  neeels  elsewhere. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  development  of 
the  surrounding  farming  territory  to  its  fuP- 
est  productior.  The  membership  of  the 
grange  is  comprised  of  farmers  of  Sindy 
and  Brady  townships  who  indicated  their 
willingness  to  undertake  the  Job  of  feeding 
Du  Bois,  If  they  get  the  kind  of  cooperaticu 
they  would  require  from  this  community. 

They  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  covering 
the  situation  and  emphasizing  not  only  the 
advantages  that  would  come  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  nearby  farming  areas  and  the 
solution  of  lcx;al  food  supply  problems  but 
the  additional  advantage  that  would  come 
from  the  release  of  shipping  services  now 
required  to  transport  the  great  cargoes  of 
food  annually  shipped  Into  this  community 
from  Chicago  and  the  other  great  food 
centers. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Saiem 
Grange  are  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Du  Bols  obtain  their 
beef  and  pork  from  Chicago  and  other  live- 
stock markets,  shipping  It  Into  a  most  ex- 
cellent livestock  district,  thereby  compelling 
allocation  of  much  war-required  rail  and 
truck  transportation:  and 

"Whereas  this  applies  equally  to  produce 
and  other  foods  constantly  being  shipped  in 
from  the  West,  South,  and  other  States,  for 
ihe  support  of  a  people  whose  food  needs  can 
and  should  be  produced  in  their  own  home 
district,  thereby  releasing  vast  amounts  e)f 
supplies  and  transportation  facilities  for  the 
jjresslng  war  needs;   and 

"Whereas  It  Is  now  recognized  that  only 
locd  win  win  the  war — and  we  are  pledged  to 
furnish  sufficient  to  supply  our  own  Nation 
and  far  more  than  twice  that  amount  lor  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Allied  Nations  who  fight  in 
every  continent  for  the  freedom  of  our  owa 
people,  in  which  we  face  a  catastrophe  un- 
equalled in  all  history;  and 

"Whereas  as  their  contribution  In  patri- 
otism to  their  country  and  to  winning  the 
war,  the  least  that  the  people  of  Du  Bois, 
Sandy  and  Brady  Townships  can  do  will  be 
to  feed  themselves,  an  aid  to  the  war  beyond 
computation  otherwise;  and 

"Whereas  the  Du  Bols  agricultural  district 
Is  comprised  of  family-alze  farms,  in  nowise 
equipped  for  production  of  large  Government 
and  foreign  Bupplies.  but  can  produce  BUffl- 
cient  meats,  dairy,  poultry,  fruits,  and  vege- 
table needs  to  feed  the  entire  district. 

"Therefore,  Salem  Grange,  comprised  ct 
farmers  of  Brady  and  Sandy  Townships,  rec- 
ognizing the  peril  faced  In  food  shortage,  and 
their  desire  to  aid  the  Government  to  the 
utmeist  In  Its  war  needs,  hereby  agrees  to 
undertake  the  production  of  eufflclent  fcx>d. 
Including  beef.  pork,  dairy  products,  poultry, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  to  Bupply  people  of 
Du  Bols  and  vicinity  under  the  same  restric- 
tions and  at  the  same  prices  Imposed  by  the 
Government:    Therefore   be    it 

'•Resolved.  That  Salem  Grange  recommends 
full  cooperation  of  its  members,  and  solicits 
all  other  farmers  to  this  meritorious  work; 

and 

•Resolved.  That  Du  Bols  Board  of  Trade. 
representing  the  merchants  and  people  of 
Du  Bois.  are  hereby  challenged  to  accept  and 
Join  in  working  out  this  program;  and  It  Is 
further 

•Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  l>e  pub- 
lished In  Du  Bols  Courier.  The  Profile,  and 
Post-Dispatch  newspapers. 

"Passed  at  meeting  of  Salem  Grange  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1943. 

"Amos  S  Korb.  Mafter. 
"EsTHM  Kmlacu,  Secreiarj." 
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Fate  of  the  Republic 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 


I 


or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiumdav.  March  4.  n>43 

Mr.  ERADLEY  of  MichJRan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undt-r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
Inwinc  address  entiUed  "Fate  of  the 
Republic."  delivered  by  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormiek  before  the  Indiana  Rfpubli- 
can  Press  Associntion,  in  Indianapoli.s, 
Ind..  on  Saturday.  February  27.  I  believe 
this  to  be  one  of  the  most  timely  speeches 
and  beheve  it  should  be  carefully  read, 
studied,  and  analyzed  by  every  true 
American: 

It  Is  Inspirlns;  to  rpmember  that  this  ter- 
ritory in  wlucU  we  live  w.v.s  conquered  and 
annexed  by  the  State  of  Virginia;  that  we 
were  a  part  of  Virginia  in  its  age  of  greatnesa 
v.hen  it  furnished  most  of  the  great  intelkcta 
to  tlie  couniiy.  when  it  originated  the  con- 
stitutional provision  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press: 

■"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  (jrohibiting  the 
free  exerCi.se  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  o'  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  ilie  pt'<iple  peaceably  to  as.semble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
g!  levances  " 

If  It  were  ncjt  for  those  words,  'his  niv.*eting. 
If  htld  Ht  all.  would  be  held  under  control 
of  the  Federal  gestapti.  which  tried  to  con- 
trol the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Pro.ss  last  A{)ril. 

Everyb<xJy  tells  us  we  are  engaged  in  a  t«^r- 
rible  War.  I  agree;  but  I  no  longer  fear  lor 
the  outcome.  Awful  things  may  happen  all 
over  the  world,  but  danger  does  not  threaten 
our  shores  any  longer 

I  was  deeply  troubled  after  Pearl  Harbor 
«hen  I  knew  all  our  ships  in  the  harbor 
were  on  the  bottom;  that  the  Island  of  Oahu 
uas  weakly  held,  and  none  other  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  was  garrisoned;  and  that  most 
of  our  mllitaiy  equipment  had  been  sent  to 
England. 

How  weak  we  were  at  that  time  has  been 
told  by  Leighton  McCarthy,  the  Canadian 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  who  said  pub- 
licly that  Canadian  Bren  guns,  an  inferior 
type  of  weapon  unknown  to  our  soldiers  and 
of  a  difficult  caliber  from  our.s.  had  to  be 
flown  from  Toronto  to  Hawaii  after  the  dis- 
aster at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Which  reminds  me  that  in  1916.  when  Car- 
ranza  ordered  the  invasion  of  Texa.s,  and  the 
National  Guard  was  mobilized  to  protect  that 
State,  our  Army  had  no  machine  guns,  and 
I  had  to  get  the  consent  of  the  British  Em- 
biissy  to  obtain  them  from  American  fac- 
torlea  manufacturing  them  for  England 

If  the  Japanese  had  been  able  to  change 
their  long-laid  plans  to  take  the  empires  in 
the  southwestern  Paciflc,  and  in.'^tead  had 
aent  their  entire  navy,  air  force,  and  a  suffl- 
cient  army,  they  could  have  overwhelmed 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  From  there,  at  that 
time,  a  landing  on  the  mainland  might  have 
proven  as  disastrous  as  Homer  Lee  had  pre- 
dicted it  would  be  34  years  ago 

Our  aalvatlon  lay  In  the  Japanese  metic- 
ulous general  staff  plans  In  which  every  tn- 
dlTldual  and  every  piece  of  equipment  was 
•peclflcally  as.^lgned  to  a  particular  mission. 
The  plans  had  taken  on  a  momentum  which 
cotild  not  be  rapidly  changed  when  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  eucceedtd  beyond  ex- 
pecutlon. 


Thus  It  was  that  the  Icng-prepared  Japa- 
nese campaign  to  the  south  was  carried  out 
as  planned,  with  even  nnjre  {)i'rfect  success 
than  had  been  expected  All  the  empires  In 
the  Pacific  whicii  we  had  (<cne  to  war  to  stive 
fell,  but  in  falling  gave  us  time  to  recover 
from  our  early  terrible  naval  and  military 
blunders. 

The  .situation  tf>dny  Is  that  our  factories 
have  staggered  the  imagination  of  mankind 
In  providing  m  htary  equipment,  while  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  Shlppmi;  Board,  and  the 
I  ©onimuni.st  seamen's  unit  iis  have  mi  delayed 
shipping  that  whatever  plan.s  for  "globaicnal" 
campaigns  may  be  undertalcen.  cannot  p>os- 
sibly  move  men  and  rnutoriai  out  of  the  covin- 
try  fa.st  enough  to  uguin  denude  us  o  de- 
fenders. 

We  know  also  what  some  of  us  knew,  or 
were  sine  we  knew,  before  the  war:  First, 
that  armies  cannot  be  landed  on  this  con- 
tinent in  the  face  of  land-based  bombers, 
and  sec:ind.  th>»t  tr.ilnccl  Americans  are  the 
btst  troops  In  the  wmld.  We  b<ai  the  Ger- 
mans In  1918  after  they  hnd  beaten  the  r.w^- 
sians.  British,  aiid  French,  aud  In  1943  we 
have  beaten  the  Japanese,  who  have  never 
been  beaten  in  any  battle  by  Russians.  Ger- 
mans, or  British 

In  view  of  these  demon.strated  facts,  ft 
seems  unl'koly  th.it  nn  invasion  of  our  home- 
land will  be  attempted  and  that.  If  It  ehall  be 
attempted,  it  will  be  exterminated. 

I  am.  therefore,  as  I  say.  not  afraid  of 
catastrophe  in  the  war  I  am.  however, 
afraid,  and  deeply  afraid,  of  the  deptniction 
of  our  republican  form  of  government  under 
excuse  rf  war. 

The  Democratic  Pnrty  Is  so  ridden  by  cnm- 
muni.sm  In  Washington  and  by  the  alllarce 
of  crime  and  politics  In  the  cities  that  1'  our 
Republic  is  to  be  saved.  It  will  have  to  be 
saved  by  the  Republican  Party,  and  If  It  is 
saved  by  the  Republican  Party,  it  will  be 
saved  by  we.-^tern  leadership. 

I  believe  that  the  Eiist  can  be  led  to  sup- 
port RppubPcan  principles  ngnlnst  com- 
munism and  rnyall^m,  but  the  B<\st  Is  too 
diluted  by  diverse  foreign  Interests  to  pro- 
vide such  leadership  itaelf 

For  centuries  the  great  city  of  New  York 
has  been  the  borrower  of  European  capital 
to  lend  ill  the  West  and  South.  The  bor- 
r(.wer  is  servant  to  the  lender.  New  York 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  Ux^k  I'p  to 
Europe  and  to  look  down  upon  the  West  ard 
South  R'ch  New  Yorkers  have  ac^pted  the 
aristocratic  way  of  life,  marrying  their 
daughters  into  aristocratic  European  families 
and  accepting  with  servile  exaltation  this 
quasi  left-handed  alliance  with  the  ncbility 

So  Infatuated  are  they  that  they  will  risk 
everything  they  have  and  everything  we  have 
to  be  allowed  to  curtsy  to  royalty  More- 
over, they  also  have  foreign  Investments  they 
wish  to  protect,  lnvestment^•  upon  which  they 
can  live  If  American  Investments  are  des- 
troyed; so  they  are  not  greatly  concerned  with 
our  fate. 

And  they  are  powerful.  Their  loans  are 
found  in  every  city  and  every  State.  They 
control  most  of  the  perhxllcal  pre.ss  They 
dominate  a  large  percentage  of  the  eastern 
newspapers.  They  own  a  number  of  west- 
ern newspapers,  to  my  knowledge,  ard  un- 
doubtedly others   that   I   know   not  of 

They  are  Importing  foreign  ideas  and  for- 
eign phrases  Into  this  country  They  talk  of 
the  Cliveden  set.  appeasement,  fifth  colum- 
nists—terminologies that  have  no  place  In 
American  life 

People  who  use  them  are  not  American 
minded 

Nowhere  has  the  gap  between  wealth  and 
poverty  been  so  great  as  In  New  York  Tlie 
pearls  and  mink  coats  of  Park  Avenue  are 
worn  hardly  a  block  away  from  the  safety 
pins  and  rags  of  Avenue  A  Such  a  con- 
traat  was  bound  to  bring  discord  The 
poverty-stricken,  finding  no  solace  in  the 
only    American     political     InstUuiion     they 


knew— Tammany  Hall— have  turned  to  the 
doctrines  of  Karl  Marx,  ard  for  leadership 
to  Russia.  Tluir  hope,  their  purpose.  Is  to 
o\eri.hrow  our  Republic  and  succeed  It  with 
Communism.  The  military  situation  in 
which  Communist  Ru.-bU  is  fighting  Nazi 
Germany  gives  them  ;iii  opportunity  to  mask 
their  b'ocdy  designs  under  the  tlcak  of 
pairictiam 

Strangely  encu;;h,  these  two  st)Clal  ex- 
tremes of  New  York  have  combined  to  combat 
Americanism  and  people  of  the  social  and 
economic  status  of  most  Am'^ricans.  Their 
Idea  is  that  after  they  have  deluded  and  de- 
stroyed the  Americans  they  can  fight  it  out 
fcr   tlie  spoils 

The  sam?  source  has  u'^eil  them  In  the 
sm^ar  campaigns  that  have  disgusted  Ameri- 
cans. Th.e  fame  source  has  used  them  In  the 
effcrt  to  discredit,  dominate,  end  destroy  th» 
Congress  of  the  United  States  lu  order  to 
create  an  executive  dictatorship 

We  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  con- 
quered by  Vl!g:nia  and  organized  by  the 
United  States,  are  5o  pa.'slcnate  in  our  pa- 
triotism that  it  Is  hard  fcr  us  to  realize  that 
the  older  sectims  of  the  countn,'.  whi^se 
history  goes  back  before  the  Union,  are  not 
overly  ardent  for  what  they  call  natlonnlism. 

Let  us  recall  certain  events  in  our  hl.>-tory. 
New  York  State  never  adopted  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indepetidence  Delaware  did  not  Join 
the  Union  until  after  the  Constltvjtlun  was  In 
effeit  In  the  treaty  of  1785  Secretary  of  State 
Jay  wa.s  willing  to  concede  to  Spain  the  exclu- 
sive navigation  of  the  MissiFslppi  River  for  25 
years,  although  It  flowed  pa^t  the  State.s  whch 
were  to  be  Tenne5;see  and  Kentucky,  and 
flowed  through  the  Northwest  Territory.  As 
soon  as  the  Federall-'^t  Party  lost  power  Sen- 
ators Pickering,  from  Ma&.>afhusett.s,  Plumer, 
from  New  Hampshire.  Tracy,  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rtjger  Grlsw.)ld.  Conpressman  frcm 
Connecticut,  and  other  New  England  Federal- 
ists, were  plotting  with  the  British  Minister 
to  secede  from  the  Union. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  New  England 
States  held  a  convention  at  Hartford,  at  which 
secesiion  was  considered. 

After  the  War  of  1812  the  eastern  delegates 
to  the  peace  con£;res,s  were  willing  to  give 
England  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 
River  tren  an  entirely  American  river  fiom 
^ource  to  mouth. 

The  annexat;on  of  Texas  w.-is  delayed  for 
years  becaii^  New  Entrland.  Ihrcalentd  to  se- 
cede If  Texas  should  t>e  annexed,  and  T.x;is 
wa.s  not  annexed  until  iUs  annexation  was 
joined  With  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon,  de- 
manded by  the  We.stern  Stales. 

During  Uie  administration  of  President 
Jacksein  South  Carolina  p'^oposed  to  disregard 
a  revenue  law  adopud  by  Congres.s.  Disunion 
was  only  p<jstponed  twice  by  the  Mi.-^iourl 
compromises,  and  secession  came  m  1861.  at 
which  time  Mayor  Fernando  Wood,  of  New 
York,  proposed  that  the  city  also  seeede  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  front  to  occupy  New  York  City, 
seehing  with  riots  in  resistance  to  conscrip- 
tion. 

Have  you  ever  paused  to  consider  that  our 
Civ.l  War  wa.s  the  only  civil  war  in  history  m 
wliich  the  defeated  rebels  were  not  mas- 
sacred? It  was  Genera]  Grant,  cue  of  tis. 
born  In  Ohio  and  given  to  the  Army  by  Illi- 
nois, who  signed  the  most  humane  and 
Christian  capitulation  in  the  historv  of  the 
world  He  was  consciously  dealing  with  fel- 
low American  citizens,  not  with  revolting 
auojects. 

Now  the  citizens  everywhere  are  being  sof- 
tened up  for  oommunum.  The  alleged  need 
for  all  theae  prtoritlea  and  rationings  »a  not 
explained  to  the  American  citizens.  Their 
cooperation  U  not  asked.  They  are  being  told 
what  to  do  under  dire  threats.  I  am  pro- 
foundly suspicious  of  all  of  theae  usurpations 
In  the  one  that  I  know  as  much  abr^ut  as 
any  man  alive,  newkprmt  paper,  there  is  no 
shortage.    The  pretended  ihoruge  we  showed 
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up  as  a  fraud,  and  compelled  the  reduction 
In  allotment  to  be  withdrawn. 

An  official  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
has  boasted  that  news  will  be  treated  like 
steel  and  oil.  Another  official  has  put  news- 
paper delivery  in  the  same  class  with  the  de- 
livery of  beer.  Shrinking  news  reports  In  our 
papers  show  that  even  now  these  b^asU  are 
not  Idle. 

All   the  powers  of  Government   are   being 
used  'to  purchase  up  submission  and  to  ovcr- 
pwe  resistance  "     I  stand  before  you  as  a  liv- 
ing witness  of  governmental   tyranny      The 
attacks  upon  me  have  been  many,  persistent, 
vicicus.  and  futile.     One-half  of  a   Chicago 
Tribune  paper  null  has  been  closed  down  as    j 
a  punishment  for  newspaper  integrity.     The    I 
whole  mill  would  have  been  shut  down  but 
for   the   valiant    protests  of   the   population    ^ 
largely  dependent  upon  It.  i 

Remember    that    the   policy   has    been    an- 
nounced to  attack  all  dissidents  for  dissent    I 
by    using    any    criminal    law    that    can    he 
stretched  to  apply  to  them.  | 

One  of  the  principal  complaints  of  the  Dec- 
l.iratlon     of     Independence     was.     I     quote: 

for  transporting  us  beyond  sras  to 

be  tried  for  pretended  offenses  " 

The  Constitution  provided  that  "the  trial 
of  all  crimes  except  In  cases  of  Impeachment 
shall  be  held  In  the  State  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed," 

The  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
says:  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed." 

In  1909  Delavan  Smith  and  Charles  R  Wil- 
liams, owners  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  were 
Indicted  In  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  an  order  was  Issued  for 
their  removal  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
trial  on  an  Indictment  for  criminal  libel. 

In  concluding  that  the  defendants  should 
not  be  sent  to  Washington  for  trial.  Judge 
Anderson  said:  'To  my  mind,  that  man  has 
read  the  history  of  our  institutions  to  little 
purpose  who  does  not  look  with  grave  appre- 
hension upon  the  possibility  of  the  success 
of  a  proceeding  such  as  this.  If  the  history 
of  liberty  means  anything.  If  constitutional 
guaranties  are  worth  anything,  this  proceed- 
ing must  fall. 

"If  the  prosecuting  officers  have  the  au- 
thority to  select  the  tribunal,  if  there  be  more 
than  one  tribunal  to  select  from;  if  the 
Government  has  that  power  and  can  drag 
citizens  from  distant  States  to  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation,  there  to  be  tried,  then,  as  Judge 
Cooley  Fays,  this  Is  a  strange  result  of  a  revo- 
lution where  one  of  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  was  the  asaertlon  of  the  right  to 
send  parties  abroad  for  trial," 

Our  Constitution  said:  "Treason  against 
the  United  States  shall  consist  only  In  levy- 
ing war  against  them  or  In  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same    overt    act   or   on    confession   In   open 

court." 

In  the  face  of  all  of  these  constitutional 
provisions.  28  individuals  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  Indicted  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  last  July  by  using  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy which  circumvents  them  all.  and  the 
law  of  sedition,  which  circumvents  the  con- 
stitutional definition  of  treason.  In  spite 
of  the  sixth  amendment,  which  says:  "The 
accuaed  shall  enjoy  a  speedy  trial."  the  date  of 
trial  has  not  been  set  7  months  afterward. 
Of  these  IndlctmenU.  Senator  Tatt,  of  Ohio, 
one  of  U8.  baa  written  to  Attorney  General 
Blddle.    Senator  Tajt*  letter  follows  In  part : 

"I  have  tjeen  a  good  deal  concerned  about 
the  omnibus  character  of  the  Indictment  re- 
turned here  In  Washington  against  28  In- 
dividual defendanu.  alleging  a  conspiracy  to 
corrupt  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  otherwise   saboUge  the   war   effort.      I 


have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  men  Indicted    ' 
are    guilty,    but    I    have    very   serious   doubt    , 
whether   there   was    even    the   shadow    of    a 
conspiracy  between  many   of  the  Individual 
defendants.  i 

"I  write  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  you  | 
that  you  direct  an  Impartial  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  individual  status  of  each  I 
of  the  28  men.  to  determine  whether  there  is  , 
any  real  evidence  to  connect  him  with  the  , 
others  or  with  any  conspiracy. 

"The  Federal  procedure  in  conspiracy  crses 
Is  BO  general  that  I  have  known  several  cnses 
where  men  were  covered  in  without  any  real 
proof  of  a  connection  with  the  guilty  parties,  i 
I  know  that  If  the  facu  show  a  lack  of  any 
connection  with  a  conspiracy  you  will  not  1 
hesitate  to  order  a  dismissal  of  any  individual.    | 

"I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  general  d  f- 
couragement  of  seditious  activity  will  be 
better  berved  by  the  conviction  only  of  those 
Who  are  guilty.  It  can  only  redound  to 
the  credit  of  the  Departmen;  of  Justice  il  the 
greatest  care  Is  exercised  in  weeding  cut 
the  innocent  parties  from  the  dragnets  which 
It  Is  often  necessary  to  spread  in  time  of  war, 
and  If  their  civil  rights  are  carefully  pio- 
tected  " 

Ths  letter  was  not  answered. 
Concerning  one  of  the  defendants.  Judge 
William  H.  Holly  of  the  First  D. strict  Court 
of  Illinois  said:  "I  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
this  defendant's  guilt.  And  it  Is  difficult.  I 
grant  you,  without  great  means,  to  defend 
oneself  in  a  foreign  Jurisdiction.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  left  me  no  Jurisdic- 
tion here.  I  shall  have  to  uphold  the  removal 
order   cf   the   commissioner." 

I  do  not  know  any  of  the  defendants,  but 
I  do  know  that  they  cannot  receive  a  fair 
trial  in  Washington,  for  one  Washington 
paper,  the  Post,  which  has  been  actively 
working  with  the  prosecution,  and  some  New 
Deal  broadcasters  have  gone  to  every  excess 
In  trying  to  prejudice  the  Jurors  who  will 
be  called  for  the  trial. 

After  the  war  Europe  and  Asia  will  not 
want  America's  Intervention  unless  to  fur- 
nish a  mercenary  army  of  "Hessians"  to  en- 
force their  own  decision.  In  which  we  will 
have  no  more  Influence  than  we  have  in 
saving  Gandhi.  Imprisoned  without  trial. 

Already  we  have  learned  that  the  Atlantic 
Charter  Is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  Pacific 
and  that  the  "foiu  freedoms"  do  not  Include 
freedom  of  religion.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
the  most  virulent  of  our  internationalists 
will  dare  to  agitate  for  an  army  to  enforce 
abroad  the  slavery  which  we  abolished  at 
home  75  years  ago,  nor  to  persecute  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Christian  religion. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  lest  in  pretended 
humanity  a  treaty  be  foisted  on  us  which  will 
destroy  our  Republic.  A  New  Deal  newa- 
pap>er  owner,  a  prominent  leader  of  the  in- 
ternational set,  has  written  a  letter  in  which 
he  says  that  we  will  have  to  give  up  a  part 
of  our  sovereignty  after  the  war.  What  part 
of  our  sovereignty.  I  ask?  The  right  to  de- 
clare war:  The  right  to  make  treaties?  The 
right  to  raise  and  equip  armies?  The  right 
to  trial  by  Jury?  The  right  to  a  hearing 
by  a  grand  Jury  before  Indictment,  which 
I  "found  so  valuable?  The  right  not  to  be 
t.ansported  overseas  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offenses?  Yes,  that  Is  what  Is  planned  for 
us  under  the  disguise  of  vague  phrases  of 
1    world-wide  Utopias. 

'  How.  you  will  say.  can  we  be  deprived  of  any 
I  part  of  our  aoverelgnty  without  a  constltu- 
tlonal  amendment,  which  would  require  the 
I  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
I  bers  of  Ixjth  Houses  cf  Congress  ard  the 
I  approval  of  three-quarters  of  the  States, 
I  acting  either  through  their  legislature*  or 
their  special  conventions?  Such  consent,  ob- 
viously, could  not  be  had. 

It  will  be  attempted  In  another  way— an 
insldlotu.  dUhoneat,  and  perfidloiu  way. 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  says  In  part: 
"All  treatlea  made,  or  which  shall  be  made. 


under  the   authority  of   the   United   State*. 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  cf  the  land." 

Tills  administration  has  already  shown, 
when  It  could  not  control  the  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate.  It  would  try  to  ratify  a  treaty 
by  a  bare  majority  vote  of  both  Houses. 

A  treaty  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  by  a  bare  majority  cf  both  Houses,  or 
perhaps  only  by  that  new  fiction — the  war 
powers  of  the  President — Is  the  dastardly 
method  by  which  It  Is  planned  to  subvert  our 
Con.stltution  and  destroy  our  liberties. 

We  mUst  be  vigilantly  on  guard  to  prevent 
the  Republican  nominee  for  President  from 
bring  picked  by  his  opponent;  that  certain 
delegations  be  not  bribed  by  the  appointment 
of  more  Republican  politicians  Into  the  New 
Deal  Cabinet;  that  telegrams  sent  from 
smoke-fiiUd  rooms  to  businessmen  all  over 
the  countn'.  urging  them  to  coerce  their  dele- 
gates to  that  convention,  be  treated  with 
contempt;  that  the  galleries  of  the  conven- 
tion.s  be  not  packed  for  the  Democratic  choice 
for  the  Republican  nominee  for  President. 
This  plan,  or  Its  Siamese  twin.  Is  to  be  pulled 
again. 

Yes.  my  friends,  the  responsibility  for  sav- 
ing this  country  rests  upon  us,  because  It  will 
not  be  undertaken  elsewhere. 

The  obligation  rests  upon  all  of  us — upon 
editors  and  publishers  to  distinguish  between 
propaganda  and  facts — upon  cur  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  carry  the  torch  of  free- 
dom into  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  expound 
our  American  principles  there — upon  every 
individual  who  comprehends  the  problem  to 
explain  It  to  his  neighbor — and  upon  that 
neighbor  to  work  with  the  zeal  of  a  true 
convert. 

The  fate  of  the  Republic  depends  on  our 
courage  and  our  constancy.  But  why  should 
we  be  appalled?  Are  we  not  the  successors 
of  the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  and 
who  wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights?  Are  we  not 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  saved  the 
Republic  once  before  In  the  great  Civil  War? 
Our  predecessors  lock  down  upon  us  and 
bid  us.  In  the  language  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
one  of  us,  to  be  highly  resolved  that  "a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Address  of  Hon.  William  S.  Bcnnet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NkW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include  the  following  speech  by  the  hon- 
orable William  S.  Bennet,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House  from  the  State  of 
New  York: 

The  real  topic  of  this  talk  Is  The  Christian 

in   the  War.     That  being  so.   It  is  perfectly 

proper  to  take  a  text,  and  as  the  subject  la 

broad.  I  take  three  texts.    They  are:  Psalms 

127.   verse    1:  "Except    the   Lord   build    the 

hotise    they   labo-   In   vain   that   buUt   It": 

Provertjs  »     18 :   "Where  the  vision  fallest.  the 

!    people  perish";  John  18:  6:   "Without  Me  we 

can  do  nothing." 

This   is  an   incorrigibly   religious  country 

i    and  that  fact  U  net  accidental.    Dr.  Jones  » 

i   couple  of  months  ago  pointed  out  in  a  sermon 

that  otir  country  is  exceptionally  fortunate 

because  those  who  were  seeking  gold  In  the 

new  Und  went  further  south,  while  those  who 
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were  seeking  freedom  to  worship  God  or  »oine 
Umllar  high  purpote,  landed  on  our  conti- 
nent. Thus  we  had  the  PUgrima  and  the 
Puritans  in  New  England,  the  Quakers  In 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Catholics  In  Maryland, 
all  of  which  migrations  were  related  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degrte  either  to  freedom  of 
worship  or  greater  freedom  of  worship. 

Sometimes  even  our  best  statesmen  for- 
get our  religious  foundation.  Theodore 
Kooeevelt,  while  Pieaident,  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  to  take  the  motto  "In  God  We 
Trust"  off  the  c<.>inage.  I  have  forgotten  the 
reason.  The  country,  probably  to  his  amaze- 
ment, resented  this  powerfully  and  vocally, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Congress  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  Houses,  put  the  motto 
baclc  on  the  coins,  where  It  still  remains 

On  this  rouiidation  of  strong  religious  faitli 
uhich  necp.sbarily  meant  men  and  women  of 
virile  minds  and  deep  convictions,  the  colo- 
nists lor  150  yenfw  beioie  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  worked  out  by  a  process  of  trial 
and  error  the  kmd  cf  government  best  suited 
to  our  country  The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  no 
accident.  Part  of  it  the  colonists  brought 
over  as  the  re.sult  of  hundreds  of  years  of 
struggle  for  human  rights  in  the  Brlti.'-h  Isles. 
which  gave  us  the  Magna  Carta,  the  English 
common  law.  and  those  statutes  which  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  British  Bill  of 
R.ghu.  By  the  painful  and  somewhat  hu- 
iniliatlns  method  among  us  Protestants  of 
persecuting  each  other  at  times,  and  scme- 
imiea  the  Quakers,  we  found  out  that  every- 
one in  this  country  is  entitled  to  freedom 
of  worship. 

Here  in  Mount  Vernon  as  the  result  of  the 
historic  Zanger  trial  In  Eastchester,  where  St. 
Paul'a  Church  nuw  stands,  we  established 
rights  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  Other 
portions  cf  thf  BiU  of  Rights  are  based  upon 
the  wrongs  and  Injustices  the  Colonists  had 
endured  (which  are  F»t  out  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence)  and  which  they  tock 
■teps  to  prevent  occurring  to  anyone,  citizen 
or  friendly  alion,  who  lived  in  this  country 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

In  a  broad  but  very  real  sense  all  of  this 
was  based  on  religion  The  people  of  this 
country  never  forget  God.  Sometlmea  the 
leaders  do.  and  sometimes  some  Christians, 
and  so  do  the  advanced  radicals  of  all  shades 
who  make  plans  on  the  basis  that  man  In 
his  finite  capacity  can  solve  his  problems 
alone.  But  the  real  leaders  of  thought  never 
forget  God  I  will  give  but  four  Illustrations, 
two  from  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
two  from  the  time  cf  the  assassination  of 
Abraham    Lincoln 

Up  to  now  we  have  had  no  greater  crises 
than  theae.  Unquestionably,  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  George  Washington 
atated  a  great  principle  Sime  historians 
place  Its  saying  at  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
vention, other  at  Its  close,  and  both  may 
be  right,  because  Wa&hlngton  may  have  said 
It  more  than  once,  and  probably  did.  I  shall 
treat  It  tonight  as  Wocdrow  Wilson  treats  it 
In  his  history.  Wilson  says  that  the  dele- 
gates were  slow  in  arriving  to  attend  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  that  for  several 
days  none  was  present  except  the  delegates 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Virginia 
had  aent  a  strong  delegation,  possibly  the 
Btrongest  In  the  Convention,  headed  by 
WaahlngtoQ.  During  the  days  when  the  two 
delegations  were  waiting  for  a  quorum  to  as- 
semble, there  was  much  discussion  among 
them  and  those  whom  they  met  as  to  what 
should  go  Into  the  Constitution,  some  of 
It  based  wholly  on  expediency,  that  Is.  the 
Inclusion  of  matters  not  sound  In  themselves 
but  platislble  and  believed  to  be  popular,  and 
which  would  be  Included  In  order  to  get 
Totss.  Washington  sat  during  one  of  these 
cUsciMBlons  and  closed  It  by  saying:  "How 
•an  we  recommend  to  the  people  that  In 
which  we  do  not  ourselves  believe  7  Let  us 
erect  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the 


prudent  can  repair.  The  event  la  In  the 
hands  of  God."  The  Convention  took  the 
advice  of  Washington  and  erected  such  a 
standard. 

The  oldest  man  In  the  Convention  was 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  In  his  eighty-second 
year.  He  had  served  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  was  probably,  because  of  his 
long  public  service,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  leading  statesman  of  the  country.  At 
the  time  of  the  Convention  he  was  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  June  Mr.  Franklin  arose 
one  day  and  addressed  the  Convention  on  the 
subject  of  opening  the  sessions  with  prayer. 
His  entire  address  ia  most  Interesting  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Convention  sat  be- 
hind closed  doors  and  that  Its  proceedings 
were  not  officially  reported.  Several  mem- 
bors.  however,  took  notes,  among  them  James 
Madison.  It  Is  very  evident  from  the  context 
that  (after  hearing  Franlclln's  remarks) 
Madl.s<jn  asked  him  to  reduce  them  to  writ- 
ing with  care,  and  that  Franlillti  did.  Among 
the  sentences  which  he  thus  wrote  are: 

*I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  ctinvlnclng  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth— that  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice,  is  It  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  his  aid?" 

Neither  can  a  sound  peace  be  framed 
without  It  either 

The  assa.S6l nation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
1865  threw  the  Nation  into  great  dlstrcrs 
and  anxiety  The  pregnant  sentence  which 
has  come  down  In  connection  with  thl.s  period 
is  that  of  James  A  Gartteld.  uttered  in  a 
speech  In  New  Tork  City:  "God  reigns  and 
the  Government  at  Washington  still  live.'*  " 
I  The  Congress  was  In  recess  in  April  1865 
i  when  Lincoln  was  as.sa.ss  in  a  ted.  The  next 
session  commenced  the  first  Monday  In  De- 
cember 1865.  Its  nrst  act.  of  course,  was  to 
tike  steps  to  determine  the  best  way  of  re- 
cordl.'ig  Its  horror  at  the  asi-asslnatlcn  and  of 
recognizing  In  some  suitable  fashion  tlie  life 
and  service  of  the  late  President  To  that 
end  a  Joint  committee  was  appointed,  on 
wh:ch  served  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  every  State  then  represented  In  the 
Congress  They  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  fitting  thing  would  be  a  me- 
morial address  on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln's 
next  birthday  anniversary.  February  12,  1866 
Naturally,  they  gave  anxious  thouRht  to  tbe 
selection  of  the  proper  man.  Edward  M 
Stanton  was  the  first  choice,  but  111  health 
prevented  The  choice  that  they  then  made 
is  a  tribute  to  the  Institutions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Each  House  of  the  Congress  was  Republican 
by  more  than  two- thirds  majority  It  would 
ordinarily  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
Speaker  chosen  would  Inevitably  be  a  Re- 
publican, particularly  as  there  were  many 
prominent  Republicans.  But  the  choice  fell 
on  a  man  of  65  whose  political  activities  had 
always  been  largely  opposite  to  those  of  Mr 
Lincoln,  who  had  been  appointed  to  public 
office  by  President  Van  Buren.  had  lieen  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  In  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Pi  Ik.  who  later  appointed  him  Minister  to 
England.  He  was.  however,  a  life-long  op-  I 
ponent  of  slavery,  and.  a  resident  of  Massa-  I 
chusetts  when  the  Civil  War  came,  strongly 
supported  the  Union  cause  The  man  chosen 
was  George  Bancroft,  the  historian.  He  had 
delivered  some  years  before  the  menKtrlal 
address  on  the  death  of  Prealdent  Jackson. 
He  was  chosen  regardleas  of  his  political  Ideas 
because  in  the  sober  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee he  was  the  ouutsnding  American 
scholar.  Through  his  long  career  as  an 
author  he  had  been  renowned  for  his  ability 
to  assemble  facta  and  to  sUte  them  ac- 
curately. The  first  sentences  oJ  hu  mem- 
orable address  are: 


"That  God  rules  In  tbe  afTalrs  of  men  la  as 
certain  as  any  truth  In  physical  science.  On 
the  great  moving  power  which  Is  from  the 
beginning,  hangs  the  world  of  the  senses  and 
the  world  of  thought  and  action.  Eternal 
wisdom  marshals  the  great  procession  of  the 
nations,  working  In  patient  continuity 
through  the  sgea.  never  halting  and  never 
abrupt,  encompafcslng  all  events  In  Its  over- 
sight, and  ever  effecting  Its  will,  thoiigh 
mortals  may  slumber  In  apathy  or  oppose 
with  madness." 

This  is  the  statement  of  a  mature  Ameri- 
can historian  on  a  great  occasion,  and  states 
accurately  the  American  position. 

A.S  we  cannot  Ignore  Gcd,  If  we  are  serious- 
minded,  to  what  duty  does  that  point  Chris- 
tians? That  depends  on  whether  we  believe 
this  to  be  a  righteous  war.  We  here  In  the 
Chester  Hill  Church  so  believe.  Almost  uni- 
versally the  American  people  also  so  believe. 
To  Protestant  Chrlstlsns  the  most  humili- 
ating thing  is  the  absence  of  virile  state- 
ments from  our  great  denominational  con- 
ventions and  assemblies.  Have  there  been 
such?  If  there  have  been,  why  do  we  not 
now  recall  them?  Our  Jewish  fellow  citizens 
have  nut  been  remiss.  I  could  hll  pages  with 
earnest,  sincere,  and  passlcnate  words  from 
rabbis  and  ofBcers  of  Jewish  congregations. 

On  Novtmber  14.  1942.  every  cardinal,  every 
archbishop  and  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  m  the  United  States  of  America 
Joined  In  the  following  brief  statement: 

"Some  nations  are  united  In  waging  war  to 
bring  about  a  slave  world,  a  world  that  would 
deprive  man  of  his  divinely  conferred  dignity, 
reject  human  freedom,  and  permit  no  re- 
ligious liberty.  We  are  associated  with  other 
powers  in  a  deadly  conflict  against  those  na- 
tions to  maintain  a  free  world  This  conflict 
of  principles  makes  compromise  Impossible." 
The  American  Council  of  Christian 
Churches  on  September  29th  adopted  and 
made  public  a  resolution  of  which  the  follow- 
ing portions  are  pertinent: 

"1  The  American  Council  of  Christian 
Churches  pledges  Its  undying  opposition  to 
all  forms  of  totallsm,  whether  they  be  of  Nazi. 
Papist,  or  Communist,  and  affirms  Its  alle- 
glanee  to  the  principles  of  democratic,  rep- 
resentative government,  as  expressed  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stat«« 

"2  That  the  war  In  which  we  are  engaged 
Is  Just  and  righteous.  Uiat  It  Is  our  duty  to 
pnsecute  It  with  all  our  powers  until  vic- 
tory is  won.  that  in  so  doing  we  serve  the 
cause  and  purposes  of  God  himself.  The 
council  calls  on  all  connected  with  It  and 
upon  the  people  of  America  to  support  the 
Government  with  money,  prayer,  and 
service  " 

The  American  council,  however,  does  not 
represent  to  exceed  350.000  ProtesUnt  Chris- 
tians. Any  father  can  send  either  or  both  of 
these  resolutions  to  bis  son  in  a  battle  area 
as  a  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  son  is  fighting. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  United  States  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"We  are  convinced  beyond  any  room  for 
doubt  that  the  external  condlUons  will  be 
vastly  more  favorable  to  working  for  Chris- 
tian social  objectives  In  the  event  of  the  mll- 
lUry  success  of  the  United  Nations  than  In 
the  event  of  their  defeat  •  •  •  ng 
thoughtful  Christian,  therefore,  can  be  In- 
different to  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

•We  recognise  that,  whatever  the  lapuem  at 
war  may  seem  to  be.  there  are  some  sincere 
Christians  who  believe  thst  force  Is  never 
permissible  to  resolve  them.  The  Federal 
council.  In  adopting  this  resolution  does  so 
without  denying  the  right  of  Christians  to 
hold  that  position  recognlaed  by  the  Oxford 
conference  of  1937  as  one  of  those  which  trua 
Chrlstlsns  may  hold." 

The  Oxford  conference  of  1937  took  the  po- 
sition that  three  atutudea  were  trulj  Chris. 
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tlan:  (1)  Complete  pacifism:  (2)  the  duty 
to  fight  in  a  Just  war;  (3)  the  duty  to  fight 
unless  a  person  Is  certain  that  his  country 
Is  fighting  for  a  wTong  cause. 

No  father  will  ever  send  that  resolution  to 
his  son  In  a  battle  area  as  an  Inspiration, 
Either  the  Federal  council  should  correct  Its 
resolution  or  the  denominations  should  Ig- 
nore It  and  announce  their  own,  or  else  the 
position  of  the  American  council  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  that  of  leadership  of  American 
Protestant  thought,  which  thought  Is  un- 
questionably overwhelmingly  that  of  all  but 
an  Infinitesimal  percentage  of  American 
Protestants.  Tlie  leadership  In  this  ccniest 
must  be  Christian  leadership,  net  only  for  its 
effect  en  the  war  Itself  but  for  what  comes 
after  the  war.  Our  neighbor.  Rabbi  Kagan. 
cf  the  Sinnl  Temple  here  in  Mount  Vernon, 
at  our  October  meeting  demonstrated  to  us 
that  Hitler's  ostensible  attack  en  the  Jews  is 
really  an  attack  on  a!l  religions  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Jews  are  with  the  war 
tffort.  but  they  are  few  In  number.  There 
tre  two  and  a  half  billion  people  in  the  world 
of  whom  at  no  time  were  more  than  15.000,- 
000  ever  Jews 

The  preponderance  of  Christian  leadership 
Is  on  our  side.  The  British  Isles,  the  British 
Commonwealths,  and  the  United  States  are 
Christian;  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  great  Chi- 
nt«e  leader,  is  a  devout  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  and  a  piaying  Christian.  We 
cannot  claim  Christian  leaderthlp  for  anyone 
In  power  In  Russia.  As  Stalin  frankly  says. 
••Our  Ideologies  are  diametrically  different." 
On  -he  other  side  the  three  leaders,  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan.  Mussolini,  and  Hitler,  are 
pagans,  I  do  not  overlook  that  Mussolini 
and  Hitler  are  nominal  Catholics,  but  no  one 
charges  them  ppalnjt  the  Cuthohc  Church. 
They  give  it  merely  lip  service  and  l)oth  are 
essentially  pagan. 

In  Germany,  as  the  statement  of  a  yourg 
German  soldier  read  by  Dr  Jones  In  the  pul- 
pit last  Sunday  shows,  the  Government  Is 
using  every  effort  to  bring  up  Its  young  peo- 
ple as  pagans 

Is  Christianity  worthy  to  lead?  The  answer 
Is  emphatlc:illy  "yes"  It  has  not  wholly 
failed  anywhere.  There  Is  a  great  difference 
In  not  entirely  sticceedlng  everywhere  and 
not  wholly  falling  anywhere.  In  Germany 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Jewish  refu- 
gees who  have  succeeded  In  fleeing  from  that 
country  Is  that  they  know  of  no  Instance  in 
which  a  Jew  has  been  able  to  escape  from 
Russia  except  through  the  assl.'^tance  received 
from  Christians,  some  of  whom.  Incidentally, 
were  members  of  the  Nazi  party,  and  even 
ofiaceholders  under  that  party  In  giving  a 
great  deal  of  this  a.^sistance  Christians  risked 
their  property,  their  liberty,  and  even  their 
live;-.  Christians  In  the  subjugated  countries 
have  been  standing  out  a::,BliiSt  Hltlerism 
In  the  January  15.  1943.  Issue  of  the  Nether- 
lands News  Digest  I  find  this  typical  note: 

"Word  of  the  death  In  a  German  concen- 
tration camp  cf  the  Reverend  Arnold  van 
Llerop.  editor  of  the  Catholic  Wereld  Post 
and  former  chaplain  In  the  Netherlands 
armed  forces  was  received  In  London  on  Jan- 
uary 2  Father  Van  Llerops  death,  which 
occurred  on  November  27.  was  reported  In 
the  Amsterdam  Catholic  dally.  Dc  Tljd." 

There  are  many  similar  Incidents  in  rela- 
tion to  Protestant  Clirlstlan?.  In  Japan  there 
are  many  Christians  some  of  whom  are  gen- 
erals The  Japanese  soldiers  have  been  guilty 
of  gross,  barbarous,  and  unmentionable 
atrocltle:  which  the  world  can  never  forget. 
It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  no  groups  under 
the  command  of  Christian  generals  have  per- 
petrated such  atrocities.  As  to  Italy  there 
appear  to  be  no  definite  Incidents. 

Where  ChrUtlans  In  Axis  and  subjugated 
countries  have  done  the  acts  and  have  shown 
the  conduct  which  I  have  briefly  recorded. 
Christianity    has   not  faQed.     Some  of   it   Is 


the  twenty-fUth  chapter  of  Matthew  In  ap- 
plied form.    All  of  It  Is  true  Christianity. 

As  this  Is  a  righteous  war.  Christians  have 
the  right  to  assume  leadership. 

Furthermore  (1)  ours  Is  the  only  religion 
which  has  representative  groups,  larger  or 
smaller,  in  everj-  country  among  the  United 
Nations.  (2)  ours  Is  the  only  religion  whose 
applied  principles  (shared  In  this  regard  by 
the  Jews)  form  the  basis  for  universal  lib- 
erty and  freedom. 

We  shall  win  this  war.    I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  each  and  every  German  army  sur- 
rendered before  December  31.  1943.     No  one. 
of  course,  can  say  that  such  a  happy  event 
will    occur    so    soon,    but    it    is    within    the 
bounds  of  reasonable  possibility.     The  Ger- 
man   people   are   being    rapidly   sobered    by 
events.      When    two    views    are    widely    and 
firmly  held  by  them  they  will  cease  fighting. 
These  are,  the  universal  acceptance  by  them 
cf  the  fact  that  they  cannot  possibly  win; 
the  other,  that  If   they  do  surrender,  they 
Will  not  be  made  the  victims  cf  widespread 
merciless    massacre    and    oppression.      Rus- 
sia in  the  east  and  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  and  Prance  to  the  west  and  in  Africa, 
are  demonstrating  to  them   that  they  can- 
not win.    Stalin  has  done  the  United  Nations- 
cause  a  great  service  by  announcing  force- 
fully and  repeatedly  that  he  Is  fighting  Hlt- 
lerism and  not  the  German  people.     Every- 
one knows  that  the  United  Nations   are  not 
fighting  the  German  people      The  Germans 
have    been    guilty    of    barbarous    atrocities. 
Nevertheless.   Rommel's  soldiers   when   they 
surrender     are     not     massacred.       They     are 
treated   as  prisoners   and   that   will   continue 
to  occur  in  connection  with  every  surrender. 
This  Is  a  war  In  which  there  Is  no  necessity 
for   an   armistice.     It   does  not   fit   into   the 
picture.     We  are  fighting  on  so  many  fronts 
that    all   that  we  can    accord    to   any    army 
which  surrenders  Is  unconditional  surrender. 
After    an    army     has    unconditionally     sur- 
rendered Its  soldiers  will  be  well  treated,  but 
that  treatment  will  be  because  of  our  own 
recognition  that  It  Is  proper  and   not  as  a 
condition  of  surrender. 

As  these  armies  surrender,  two  duties  will 
be  immediately  Incumbent  on  us.  There  will 
probably  be  300.000,000  starving  people  in  the 
world.  The  United  Nations  must,  by  supply- 
ing them  with  food,  save  as  many  as  possible 
of  them  from  death.  The  other  duty  starts 
at  the  same  time;  that  Is,  we  must  police 
the  countries  of  which  the  surrendering 
armies  are  nationals. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  has  a  policy 
In  relation  to  this.  As  unanimously  adopted 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  approved  by 
President  Taft  on  June  25.  1910,  the  principle 
was  stated  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  etc..  That  a  commission  of  five 
members  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  utilizing  existing  International  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  armaments 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  by  international 
agreement  and  of  constituting  the  combined 
navies  of  the  world  an  international  force 
for  the  preservation  of  universal  peace,  and 
to  consider  and  report  upon  any  other  means 
to  diminish  the  expenditures  of  government 
fcr  military  purposes  and  to  lessen  the  prob- 
abilities of  war." 

Naturally  the  wording  of  that  principle  will 
have  to  be  changed,  but  the  principle  itself  Is 
the  American  way.  When  we  have  restored 
seme  measxue  of  order  In  the  Axis  countries 
and  the  subjugated  countries  have  reorgan- 
ized themselves  *e  can  meet  at  tbe  peace 
table.  Hate  must  not  go  to  the  council  table. 
What  we  can  do  there  can  be  simply  stated. 
We  cannot  Impose  our  own  Ideas  of  what  is 
best  In  government  on  any  one  of  the  31 
other  United  Nations.  We  can  Insist  that  the 
Axis  Powers  reorganize  themselves  In  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  cease  to  be  a  menace. 
We  can  afford  to  give  aU  the  peoples  of  the 


world  the  opportunity.  If  they  desire  to  avail 
themselves  oi  It.  of  choosing  for  themselves 
through  their  own  forms  of  goveniment  as 
high  a  level  of  freedom  and  liberty  aa  they 
deem  necesaary  or  desirable  and  as  they  can 
sustain  and  malnUln.  We  should  go  no 
further. 

As  Chrlstlaiis  we  have  the  basis  of  all  good 
government  expressed  by  Jesxis  of  Naiareth. 
He  was  asked  what  was  the  first  and  great 
commandment,  and  His  reply  is  historic: 

"Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind.  This  Is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. And  the  second  Is  like  unto  It, 
Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  lawa 
and  the  prophets." 

Interestingly  enough,  those  words  are  two 
quotations,  the  first  from  Deuteronomy  and 
the  other  from  Leviticus.  Added  to,  and  In 
line  with  that  saying,  are  the  Golden  Rule 
and  the  Sermon  en  the  Mount.  We  can  say 
to  the  whole  world  that  governments  founded 
on  these  principles  cannot.  If  the  principles 
are  adhered  to,  ever  fall.  And  we  can  say  It 
to  ourselves  Just  as  strongly  as  we  can  say  It 
to  any  other  nation 

I  have  not  spoken  much  about  the  Japa- 
nese. That  may  t>e  a  long  war.  They  are 
fanatics  who.  as  far  back  as  recorded  history 
goes,  have  never  lost  a  war.  They  may  fight 
to  the  last  to  prevent  losing  this  one.  but 
they  will  lose  It.  And  our  peace  with  them 
when  it  is  signed  will  go  to  the  extreme  limit 
to  make  certain  that,  as  far  ahead  as  we  can 
see,  that  particular  people  will  not  be  a 
menace  to  peace. 

Two  things  I  have  not  discussed — world 
cconomicR  and  our  own  domestic  sittiation. 

A  Jewish  friend  of  mine  said  to  ms  the 
other  night;  "Christianity  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  assure  a  lasting  peace  and  Chris- 
tianity has  never  been  tried."  Jesus,  who 
quoted  portions  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as 
the  great  commandments.  Is  the  Christ  who 
on  those  divine  principles  taught  the  Golden 
Rule  and  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Jew,  Christian,  and  men  of  all  other  faiths 
must  recognize  that,  except  as  both  world 
peace  and  world  economics  are  based  on  these 
principles,  there  will  be  no  enduring  peace 
and  no  sound  world  economics. 

Our  domestic  situation  meshes  Into  the 
world  situation.  Nevertheless,  even  If  the 
world  as  a  whole  will  not  seek  peace  and  pur- 
sue it,  our  people  will  not  Ignore  God.  On 
the  living  rock  of  an  enduring  faith  the 
abiding  strength  of  a  united  people  will  main- 
tain Inviolate  the  strong  fortress  of  otor  Con- 
stitution and  with  this  protection  continue 
unimpaired  and  urunarred  the  American  way 
of  life. 


The  American  Red  Cross,  Our  Greatest 
Ally  in  War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4. 1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  CJom- 
mander  in  Chief.  miliUry  and  naval  per- 
sonnel, educators,  and  spiritual  leaders 
everywhere  recognize  the  American  Red 
Cross  as  a  single  outstanding  organized 
agency  in  this  war-torn  world  that 
brings  relief  to  the  suffering  and  misery 
of  downtrodden  and  oppressed  peoples 
everywhere.     The  American  Red  Cross 
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Is  the  only  apcncy  permitted  to  visit  and 
help  your  boy  who  might  be  a  prisoner 
of  war.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  the 
only  agency  permitted  to  visit  the  ter- 
rain of  the  enemy.  Yes;  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  our  greatest  ally  in  war  and 
peace. 

I  am  happy  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Mc- 
Keesport  (Pa.»  Daily  News  on  Tuesday, 
March  2,  1943: 

THE  RED  CROSS 

Oen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  our  com- 
mander In  Africa.  pr)lnied  out  In  a  mes.sage 
to  the  American  pecple  yesterday  a  divUion 
In  responsibility  in  war  areas  that  makes 
crystal  clear  the  Importance  of  the  Red  Crc  s. 

"Each  of  you  hag  a  brother,  eon,  hu.sband, 
©r  very  dear  friend  serving  somewhere  In  the 
armed  forces,"  the  general  stated.  "The 
American  Red  Cross  Is  the  single  organized 
agency  that  bring.?  to  that  man  these  things 
that  have  no  place  In  official  equipment  tables 
but  do  so  much  for  his  well-being  and 
morale  " 

In  other  words,  the  military  organization 
Of  our  Nation  looks  out  for  the  soldier,  sailor. 
or  marine  as  a  flghting  InHtrument  The  Red 
Cross  looks  after  his  needs  as  a  human  being 

To  Itemize  the  services  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
the  men  in  uniform  would  require  columns 
of  space.     However,  a  fer  are  Illustrative 

The  Red  Cross  supplies  care  and  comfort 
to  the  wounded  It  maintains  recreational 
centers  and  canteens  at  the  battle  fronts  and 
In  foreign  cities  where  Americans  are  sta- 
tioned It  acts  as  a  contact  between  the 
flghting  man  and  his  affairs  at  home.  It 
supplies  the  s^-mpathetlc  understanding  in 
Individual  problems  so  necessary  to  those 
who  have  been  taken  from  their  private  Uvea, 
dressed  In  uniforms,  and  placed  In  the  hard- 
est Jobs  men  ever  undertook 

Such  a  program  requires  a  great  deal  of 
money  This  the  Red  Crcifls  asks  this  week 
In  a  war-fund  drive  with  a  goal  of  $125,000,000 
In  the  Nation  McKeesporfs  share  of  that 
effort  is  W5.000.  which  is  double  the  amount 
■ought  locally  In  the  first  wartime  campaign 
ft  few  months  after  Pearl  harbor 

McKeesport  has  already  proved  that  It  fully 
appreciates  the  great  work  of  the  Amerlcun 
lied  Cross  by  shattering  all  national  records 
In  the  blood -donor  drive  However,  there  Is 
a  need  of  pointing  out  fully  the  responsibility 
that  falls  upon  every  one  of  us  to  see  that 
the  Red  Cross  has  adequate  means  to  carry 
on  in  the  biggest  assignment  In  Its  history 

A  few  facta  and  figures  are  pertinent  We 
•11  know  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  nurses. 
But  do  we  know,  for  Instance,  that  In  the  first 
year  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  Red  Cross  re- 
cruited 21  400  nurses  to  meet  Army  and  Nuvy 
needs?  We  bave  been  aware  of  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  In  making  surgical  dressings. 
But  do  we  know  that  tlie  production  of  tliose 
bandages  has  prown  to  the  amazing  rpte  of 
600.000  an  hour?     And  do  we  know: 

That  3.000.000  articles  have  l)een  made  by 
the  Red  Cross  for  men  in  service? 

That  no  sector  of  our  many  battle  fronts 
lacks  canteen  and  recreational  service  sufQ- 
clent  for  all  men  stationed  there? 

That  blood  plasma,  obtained  In  drives  such 
as  the  recent  one  In  McKeesport.  has  already 
saved  thousands  of  lives  and  Is  now  moving 
steadily  and  efBclently  to  all  ix)lnt8  of  need? 

That  Red  Cross  nurses'  aides  are  on  duty 
In  all  the  major  hospitals  of  the  Nation,  fill- 
ing the  gapM  In  service  left  by  those  who 
have  heard  the  call  to  duty  at  the  fighting 
ironu? 

That  the  Red  Cross  Is  operating  an  Inquiry 
service  as  a  communicutluu  link  between  war 
Victims  of  various  nations,  including  the 
prisoners  of  war? 

That  the  Red  Cross  resources  stand  mo- 
blllaed  on  the  home  front  against  disaster 
and  the  reach  of  war? 


It  is  customary  In  appeals  for  money  to 
point  out  the  results  of  the  public °s  failure 
to  contribute.  This  type  of  argument  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  balance  sheet  on  which  the 
Individual  can  weigh  the  Importance  of  his 
giving  against  the  situation  that  would  per- 
tain If  he  failed.  This  Is  not  necessary  In 
the  Red  Cross  drive,  in  our  opinion,  because 
of  this  one  simple,  clear  fact.  We  cannot 
f  ght  this  war  without  the  Red  Cross.  There- 
fore, we  must  In  our  own  interests  support 
it  generously. 


Refional  Ain'iculhirai  Credit  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  MEW  TORK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ring to  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  and  appropriation  of  Oov- 
emment  lands  for  thia  agency,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  stronsr  protests  agaiiuit  the 
manner  ol  operation  of  two  Production 
Credit  Corporatior  oCDces  In  western 
New  York:.  I  understand  that  these 
offices  arc  soliciting  farmers  to  take 
away  loans  from  country  banks,  a  prac- 
tice not  conforming  with  the  true  func- 
tions of  the  P.  C.  A.  set-up  as  the  P.  C.  A. 
and  the  R.  A.  C.  C.  are  to  operate  only 
where  a  farmer  cannot  obtain  a  bank 
loan.  This  is  unwarranted  competition 
and  is  costing  the  taxpayer  large  sums 
of  money.  In  this  connection  I  submit 
herewith  an  article  from  the  current  is- 
sue of  th<»  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the 
contents  of  which  I  commend  to  your 
attention: 

THE    AX    rOR   THE   SMALL-TOWN    BANKEX? 

Assurances  come  out  of  Washington  from 
time  to  time  that  the  Oovernment  Is  glad  to 
let  private  business  do  any  Job  that  It  Is 
willing  and  able  to  handle.  Small-town 
bankers  wonder  why  this  policy  doesn't  apply 
to  them  Through  one  of  Its  agencies,  the 
Oovernment  is  actively  competing  with  them 
and  trying  to  take  away  their  customers. 

This  Government-fostered  competitor  is 
the  Production  Credit  System,  a  division  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Its  origin 
goes  back  to  the  early  1930's,  when  agricul- 
tural areas  were  in  difficulty  from  depression 
and  drought  Many  farmers  were  unable  to 
provide  the  security,  required  by  State  and 
Federal  banking  regulations,  for  the  short- 
term  loans  by  which  much  of  the  annual  crop 
production  and  feeding  of  livestock  are  fi- 
nanced Such  loans  commonly  comprise  one 
of  the  country  bank's  main  sources  of  busl- 
nes-s.  In  setting  up  the  Production  Credit 
System,  the  intention  of  Congress  was  plainly 
to  supplement  the  existing  banking  resources 
and  to  finance  farmers  unable  to  get  credit 
or  obtain  It  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

But  production  credit  did  not  long  con- 
fine Itself  to  this  purpose  Rather  guardedly 
at  first,  then  openly,  It  became  a  competitor 
Of  the  country  bnnks  for  the  general  type  of 
farm  accounts.  Now  It  seeks  the  cream  of 
these  short-term  loans,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  growing  size  of  Individual  loans  made 
by  It. 

In  this  competition  it  has  some  formidable 
advantages.  Operations  are  carried  on 
through  so-called  cooperative  associations, 
composed  of  farmer-lwrrowers.  Bach  mem- 
ber u  required  to  take  stock  equal  to  IS  for 


each  IICO  or  part  of  that  amount  he  borrowa. 
They  are  not,  however,  true  cooperatives — of 
which  much  that  l.s  favorable  can  t>e  said — 
sinre  they  are  Government  nurtured  and 
supervised. 

An  association  obtains  Its  loan  funds  from 
a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank,  another 
division  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
on  the  security  of  its  members"  notes  and  its 
capital  and  reserves  The  bank  rediscounts 
the  paper  and  sells  debentures  to  investors. 
These  have  bark  of  them  the  original  security 
plus  the  capital  and  reserves  of  the  Inter- 
mfdiate  credit  bank  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Government.  As  a  result,  they  command  a 
low  rate  of  Interest.  At  las  report,  produc- 
tion creutt  wa.  paying  l'-.  percent  for  money 
and  charging  Its  farmer  borrowers  4',2  per- 
cent The  difference  is  used  to  pay  opeiat- 
ing  charges  and  to  establish  reserves. 

Unlike  the  country  banks,  production 
credit  f)ays  no  taxes.  In  fact.  It  enjoys  tue 
of  taxpayers'  money  through  retalninp  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  original  capital  in- 
vested  by  the  Treasury  It  also  has  another 
signal  advantage  which  the  countrjr  bank 
cannot  afford  This  consists  of  lltie'al  and 
persuasive  sdvertlslng,  promotion,  ard  pub- 
licity, prepared  by  skilled  writing  men  tn 
Farm  Credit  Adminlstratton  employ.  More- 
over. In  proportion  to  the  volume  of  loana,  It 
Is  staffed  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  private 
Institution  to  mslntaln. 

PrtHluction  credit  now  has  S30  active  local 
associations  and,  according  to  its  own  clainu, 
Is  prej>ar»d  to  serve  every  agricultural  county. 
In  Iowa— certainly  not  a  State  in  any  farm 
distress  st  present — It  has  46  offices.  In  sd- 
dltlon  to  the  personnel  in  full  and  pfrt-tlme 
offices,  production  credit  carries  a  lar>;e  num- 
ber of  local  representatives,  application  takers 
and  inspectors,  at  a  time  when  manpower 
Is  at  a  premium.  Many  of  these,  bankers 
charge,  are  actively  soliciting  bvistne«  from 
farmers  whether  they  are  being  adequately 
served  by  local  banks  or  not.  Almost  any 
country  banker  can  recite  Instances  of  long- 
standing customers  being  weaned  away  from 
him  by  this  means. 

Any  doubt  that  production  credit  1:j  out  of 
the  substandard  farm-loan  field  and  la 
strictly  competitive  with  country  ba  Uu  was 
removed  by  a  recent  announcement.  This 
told  of  a  new  $300 ,000 .000  Government  loan 
fund  t>elng  set  up  by  the  Departcient  of 
Agriculture  to  help  farmers  lacklnc  credit 
resources  to  Increase  production  Tlils  also, 
it  was  stated.  Is  not  Intended  to  comp<  te  with 
other  lenders,  but  "to  supplement  8U<  h  other 
sources  of  credit  where  needed,"  production 
credit  being  named  among  these  other 
sources. 

Country  banks  generally  are  able  and 
willing  to  take  care  of  all  the  shcrt-term 
farm-loan  business  that  comes  up  to  bank- 
ing requirements  Many  of  the^n  niiw  have 
deposits  of  record  volume  They  are  taking 
generous  amounts  of  Treasury  Issues  to 
finance  the  war  and  are  devoting  taelr  fa- 
cilities to  the  sale  of  War  bonds  to  the 
public  Some  of  the  local  uses  of  their  funds 
have  dwindled  because  of  the  war  resuictlons 
on  small-town  business.  This  mak«s  more 
serious  any  inroads  on  their  short-tei  m  farm 
loans  at  this  time  Their  unlmpalre<l  facili- 
ties will  be  required  when  the  pc.<-t  war  re- 
covery begins,  for  they  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  machinery  of  any  going  community, 
serving  a  variety  of  local  needs  that  lo  Gov- 
ernment agency  can  till. 

The  independent  banks  fought  off  a  series 
of  attempts  to  fasten  a  branch-bank  jig  sys- 
tem on  the  Nation.  Now  the  small-tJwn  In- 
dependent banks  find  themselves  In  .i  strug- 
gle with  a  bigger  branch -banking  system 
under  Oovernment  auspices.  No  one  outside 
the  Inner  circles  knows  whether  the  incur- 
able urge  of  a  Oovernment  agency  to  expand 
or  some  other  mouve  is  back  of  the  develop- 
ment. An  official  reason  has  nevi  r  been 
given  to  the  public.    One  is  certainly  due. 
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AaAcntic  Report  of  Mairelont  Work 
Done  by  Hiffiiu  BoaU  in  Gnadal- 
canal  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  MtwToax 
IN  TBM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1943 

Mr.  CBRIKN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recokd,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Hope  Ridings  MiUer 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  January 
28.  1943: 

TWO   MZMBBH   OV  XmTTZD  STATES   COAST   OnAIS, 

ran  back  nou  tAM-n.\rHO  aATTLinELoa, 
TO  Tora  sotrrm  with  visira  to  zwfkmsc 
wuam 

(By  Hop*  Ridings  Miller) 

Straight  from  th*  foi  holes  of  Guadalcanal 
and  the  slit  tr«nch«s  of  Algeria  came  stories 
of  suffering,  privation,  courage,  and  victory 
that  had  members  of  the  congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
sitting  on  the  edges  ol  their  chairs  at  a  meet- 
ing the  past  week. 

The  Coast  Guard  officers  who  told  tnose 
stories  were  given  flrst-hsnd  reports.  One. 
Warrant  Machinist  James  D.  Fox.  was  the 
second  American  soldier  to  land  on  Guadal- 
canal on  that  historic  day  of  August  7,  1942. 
when  United  States  forces,  who  were  later 
to  be  bait  for  the  Japanese,  headed  toward 
the  Pacific  Island  that  was  to  become  the 
hottest  spot  in  the  global  picture.  The  other. 
Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  Hunter  A.  Wood,  had 
been  In  the  first  spearhead  of  attack  In  Al- 
geria and  was  a  member  of  the  Initial  Ameri- 
can landing  force  In  that  theater  of  war. 

Both  are  now  on  vastly  different  tours  of 
duty.  Early  this  week  they  will  leave  Wa^- 
Ington  for  a  trip  through  the  South  and  the 
Middle  West,  to  visit  ntimerous  defense 
planu.  There's  a  very  special  reason.  The 
United  States  Navy  want*  defense  workers 
throughout  America  to  hear  from  men  who 
have  served  at  the  front  ^ast  bow  much  every 
man  at  the  machine  can  do  to  help  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  the  man  behind  the  gun. 

Sailors  and  soldiers  cannot  strike.  They 
cannot  demand  higher  wages,  better  hours. 
and  more  pleasant  working  conditions.  In 
the  bivouac  of  battle  every  man  Is  expected 
to  do  his  duty  •  •  •  and  every  man  does. 
Prequently— as  In  the  darkest  days  of  the 
siege  of  Guadalcanal— adequate  food  sup- 
plies come  up  missing.  "For  more  than  8 
weeks  we  lived  on  stuff  we  took  from  the 
japs-rlce  and  barley."  said  Fox.  "f"st  Jlce 
and  barley,  infested  with  worms.  We  dldn  t 
brush  them  aalde.    They  were  our  only  fresh 

""often,  as  during  that  time  when  the  first 
Allied  army  landed  In  Algeria,  with  no  air 
torce  support,  sailors  and  soldiers  so  weary 
they  dropped  In  their  tracks  had  only  the 
sand  beaXfor  a  be*,  or  a  hasUly  dug-out 
trench  with  guns  mounted  atop  as  their  only 
nrotectlon.  "We  didn't  bother  about  our  own 
comfort."  said  Wood.  "We  had  a  Job  to 
do    •     •     •    and  we  did  It." 

Both  Ftox  and  Wood  are  expert  raconteurs. 
Having  smelled  battle  smoke  over  and  over 
again:  having  come  so  close  to  death  day 
after  day  for  weeks  on  end;  and  having  aoen 
many  of  their  buddies  kUl«d  before  their 
very  eyes  because  there  were  not  enough 
planes,  guns,  and  supplies  to  protect  them, 
each  one  has  a  dramatic  story  to  tell,  and  hs 
omits  none  of  the  drama  tn  the  telling. 

I  heard  each  nlz.*«  a  few  of  his  front-line 
txperlences  by  way  of  Uble  talk  at  a  dinner 
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given  by  Representative  and  Mrs.  Boykin 
at  the  Washington  Hotel  the  other  evening. 
Seems  Mr.  Botkin  first  heard  the  story  at 
the  committee  meeting  I  mentioned  some 
time  back,  and  he  wanted  a  few  of  his  friends 
to  have  the  same  privilege.  They  did.  that 
very  evening,  while  venison  killed  on  that 
famous  Boykin  game  preserve  In  Alabama 
was  served  up  as  the  piece  de  resistance. 
There  was  wild  rice,  too;  but  perhaps  few 
guests  noticed,  as  I  did,  that  one  person 
turned  it  down.  He  was  Fox,  the  man  who 
had  eaten  nothing  but  rice  for  weeks  on 
Guadalcanal.  "I  simply  can't  look  another 
grain  In  the  face,"  he  whispered  later.  "Not 
even  when  It's  wild," 

Representative  BotkiiVs  avid  Interest  In  ac- 
counts brought  home  by  Fox  and  Wood  will 
have  quite  an  Important  effect  on  the  tour 
they  are  taking  through  the  South.  A  num- 
ber of  Alabama.  Florida,  and  Louisiana  de- 
fense plants  not  originally  on  their  schedule 
have  been  Included  at  Botkii»'s  suggestion. 
Telephone  wires  to  the  South  from  Botkin* 
Capitol  Hill  ottce  hare  been  sizzling  ever  since 
the  genial  gentleman  from  Alabama  attended 
that  exciting  committee  meeting  before  which 
Wood  and  Fox  appeared.  "I  want  those  boys 
to  bave  every  attention  possible,  while  they're 
In  my  section  of  the  country,"  Botkih  said. 
"They  deserve  It;  they've  had  a  tough  time  of 
It— as  many  at  our  other  boys  have.  And  I'd 
like  for  every  civilian-defense  worker  In 
America  to  hear  their  storlea." 

"The  one  man  In  the  South  I  want  espe- 
cially to  see  is  Andrew  Jackson  Hlgglns. "  said 
Fox.  "I  want  to  tell  him.  face  to  face,  that 
Hlgglns'  landing  boato  such  as  we  had  at 
Guadalcanal  are  the  best  In  the  world.  They 
do  everything  but  talk;  honest,  they  dot" 

Both  FOX  and  Wood  will  have  a  chance  to 
tell  Hlgglns  what  they  think  of  his  boats,  and 
more  than  likely,  they'U  have  a  chance  to  talk 
to  workers  In  shipyards  all  along  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Addressing  mass  meetings  will  soon  be  an 
old  story  to  them;  for  already  they  have  had 
plenty  of  practice  alnce  they  storted  their 
tour  up  Boston  way  a  month  ago.  It  was 
there  that  they  talked  before  a  throng  of 
20,000  at  a  celebration  of  the  President's 
birthday. 

"You  ovight  to  write  a  book"  Is  the  plea 
thoughtlessly  tossed  out  by  almost  anybody 
when  a  person  begins  to  recount  unusuaUy 
thrlUlng  experiences.  If  Wood  and  Fox  can 
write  half  as  well  as  they  can  tolk.  they  owe 
It  to  posterity  to  put  their  pen*  to  paper— at 
once. 

Fox  could  turn  out  chapter  on  chapter 
about  those  frightfully  feverish  days  when 
his  Coast  Guard  unit,  struggling  to  unload 
30  000  ton*  of  cargo,  faced  an  attack  by  47 
Jap  torpedo  bombers.  He  would  teU  how, 
for  6  weeks,  the  men  on  Guadalcanal  strug- 
gled through  122  Iwmblngs  and  fiO  sieges  of 
shelllngs  from  Jap  ships;  of  how  American 
servicemen  had  little  or  no  sleep  for  a  month; 
of  how  they  slipped  from  fox  hole  to  fox  hole, 
spotted. Japs  in  trees— Jape  who  had  tied 
themselves  there  and  were  camouflaged  so 
only  the  keen  of  eye  could  see  them;  and 
of  bow  he  was  In  one  group  that  was  knocked 
completely  out  of  Its  base  by  Japanese  artil- 
lery. ^  _  . 

"But  ni  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Fox,  who 
has  won  ah  sorU  of  prizes  as  a  crack  shot 
himself,  "thoee  Japs  dont  know  how  to  han- 
dle their  guns  as  well  as  our  men  do.  We 
shot  'em  down  like  grouse,  and  when  we 
couldn't  find  any  more  Japs  to  aim  at.  we 
fired  revolvers  at  Jap  airplanes.  Dldnt  do 
much  good,  but  It  took  the  tension  off  our 

nerves." 

He  la  convinced  the  war  with  the  Japanese 
will  be  long  and  arduous.  "Don't  let  any- 
body tell  you  Itll  be  over  In  a  year."  ho 
warned.  "Those  Jape  will  never  surrender. 
They  Just  have  to  be  killed — all  of  them." 

For  90  days  Pox  was  in  the  heat  of  the 
Oviadaleanal  siege.     He  lost  88  potuidi  in 


those  weeks  before  the  United  State*  cappUM 
got  ashore.  "Then,  when  our  stuff  did  cone 
in.  and  we  opened  It— what  do  you  tblnE 
was  the  first  thing  we  foundt     Rlcel" 

An  attack  of  malaria  curtaUed  hi*  expe- 
rience on  Guadalcanal,  and  after  a  sojourn 
In  an  outpost  hospital,  he  was  shipped  back 
to  the  United  States.  "But  I  want  to^  get 
back  to  the  front  as  soon  as  possible."  he 
said.  "We've  still  got  a  mighty  hard  task 
ahead  of  us." 

Wood  feels  the  same  way  about  It.  The 
ship  on  which  he  saw  hard  duty  on  the  way 
to  Algeria  Is  back  at  sea  once  more,  "and 
I  wish  I  were  on  her."  he  averred.  And  then. 
mention  of  her  reminded  him  of  a  few  grim 
experiences  back  in  November  when  the  first 
band  of  Allied  troops  were  landing — with  no 
supporting  air  force — In  North  Africa. 

"The  troops  we  took  In."  he  said  proudly, 
"are  now  fighting  Rommel,  and  doing  a  swell 
Job  of  It.  But  back  In  thoee  days  we  oft«n 
wondered  whether  we'd  ever  get  our  men  and 
suiq}lle*  on  ground  at  all.  And  then  he  told 
how  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  carried 
supplies  from  ship  to  shore,  "made  our  way 
through  water  up  to  our  necks";  of  how 
debarkation  maneuvers  were  begtm  and  fln- 
Uhed  with  extreme  difficulty;  of  bow  the  first 
landing  was  made  In  a  thick  fo^.  and  of  bow 
the  horteon  was  red  with  gunfire  and  the  sky 
roared  with  German  dlv*  bumbf.  "But 
that  Coast  Guard  crew  was  a  bunch  to  b* 
proud  of."  he  continued.  "Comlnf  out  of 
that  amphlblotu  task  force  vessel  wa*  a  group 
of  the  toughest  fighters  you  ever  saw.  Not  a 
one  welshed  on  the  job." 

Perhaps  the  most  harrowing  experience  In 
Woods  memory  centered  arovmd  the  sinking 
of  the  slreraft  carrier  Avenger.  His  own  ship 
vras  In  convoy,  returning  with  aitlsh  troops, 
and  was  a  day  away  from  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  He  was  on  duty — the  ia-to-4  a.  m. 
watch— when  the  Avenger,  about  100  yard* 
away,  was  torpedoed,  "namee  leaped  88© 
feet  high  when  her  gas  tanks  exploded.  She 
broke  In  half  and  men  and  planes  were 
thrown  into  the  air.  I  can  hear  their 
screams  yet." 

Well,  that  Just  gives  you  an  Idea  of  what 
those  two  Coast  Guard  officers  have  to  tell 
civilian  war  workers  throughout  the  country. 
From  a  vast  fund  of  thrilling  experiences  that 
have  come  their  way  In  the  past  6  month*, 
each  has  culled  enough  Impressive  memorle* 
to  talk  about  from  now  tmtU  doomsday.  Tve 
touched  only  briefly  on  the  scores  of  stories 
they  told  me  In  comparatively  iJrtef  Inter- 
views. But  In  the  next  2  weeks  thousands  of 
defense  workers  over  the  South  wlU  hear 
what  these  two  men  have  to  say  about  life 
on  the  far-flung  battle  fronts,  where  protec- 
tion and  safety  depend  on  supplies  made  by 
defense  workers  at  home — and  where.  In  the 
face  of  the  foe.  there  can  be  no  strikes  for 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  or  more  pleasant 
living  conditions. 


•i 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or   FBin«TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESEHTAnva* 

Thursday.  March  4. 1943 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  In  this  session,  I  have 
advocated  a  pay-as-you-go  lncome-t« 
plan.  With  the  cost  of  this  war  almost 
prohibitive,  it  is  mandatory  that  this 
Coneress  enacts  a  sensible  tax  plan,  ana 
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I  am  happy  to  Include  in  my  remarks  a 
sound  pay-as-you-go  plan  submitted  by 
an  able  executive  and  an  outstanding 
Amrrlcan  of  my  district,  John  A  Krut, 
of  McKeesport.  Pa.: 

McKef-sport    Pa  ,  Ftb^uary  25,  1943. 
Tlie  Honorable  Samltl  A    Weiss, 
House    o/    Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear     Sir:     The    follciwln^     Is     a    suggested 
plan   which   I   believe  could   be   used   by   the 


United  States  Treasury  Department  In  con- 
nection with  pay-as-you-go  Income-tax  pro- 
posals 

Hold  the  1942  taxes  of  an  Individual  as  a 
tax  liability  and  forgive  25  percent  of  these 
1942  taxes  per  year  for  each  of  4  years  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1943.  The  unforgiven 
tax  would  be  held  as  a  tax  liability  against 
the  estate  of  the  Individual  In  case  of  his 
death  before  having  paid  taxes  for  the  years 

1943.    1944.    1945,    and    1946. 
For   example; 


PRESENT    PLAN 


Individual's  tax. 


1942 


tlO,000 


1943 


115,  COO 


1V4 1 


|l.S,0(iO 


\'m:> 


$i.'s  m) 


IWti 


$1.\  (W) 


'Intal 


$70,  (CO 


SUGGESTED    PLAN 


Iriiitv  <lual'!(  tax 

!»17,  500 

7.500 

117.  500 
2.  MK) 
5.000 

$17,  500 
2.500 

$17,500 
2.500 

$70,000 

Ainiitirit  forpivrn.  2!>  |.iorwDl  of  1942  taxes 

10.000 

naooo 

TOTAL  TAX  COLLICTIONS 


lye«r 

3ypars 

3  years 

4  yi-ars 

.''  >.  an 

I  n<ler  prfsrnt  plao .... ....„ ...................... 

siaooo 

$2.'..  am 

$4afH)0 

$.V\  noo 

$70.  noo 

I  Dilrr  profHisrd  i>lan: 

Kroni  induiaiiHl    .. 

17.500 
7.500 

35.000 
5,000 

52,.^WI 
2,500 

70.000 

>  roin  I'StHtc  in  cast'  of  dottth . ... 

laooo 

10,000 

25.  000 

40.000 

65.  (XX) 

70.000 

If  the  taxpayer  lives  for  5  years,  he  will 
have  made  up  m  paynu-nts  of  higher  taxes 
In  the  '-eiirs  from  1943  to  1946  the  full 
amount  of  the  1942  taxes  forgiven. 

If  the  taxpayer  should  die  at  any  time 
prior  to  1947.  his  tax  payments  plus  the  un- 
fcrglven  taxes  on  1942  Income  payable  by 
his  estate  will  be  exactly  the  same  amount 
as  he  would  have  paid  under  the  present  tax 
plan 

Tlie  advantages  of  this  proposed  plan 
would  be: 

1  E:?ase  of  adoption  of  the  pay-as-you-go- 
plan. 

2  No  double  taxation  In  I  year. 
3.  No  loss  to  the  Treasury 

4  No  Windfall  wealth  to  an  estate  In  case 
of  an  individual's  death. 

If  you  should  like  to  have  further  Infor- 
mation concerning  this  suggestion.  I  should 
be  glad  to  write  you  in  answer  to  questions 
yuu  might  raise 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.   Krut. 


Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday.  March.  4.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ohandl  should  have  been  here  and 
Started  with  us  March  1. 

Lend-lease  was  conceived  in  March 
of  1941.  just  9  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor 

What  will  it  profit  us  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  our  own  soul  (democ- 
racy)? 


Edsel  Ford's  plane  flew  my  colleagues 
from  Detroit  back  to  Washington  in  110 
min.ites. 

Willkie  is  our  secret  political  weapon 
against  Republicans.  (Congressman 
John  Rankin,  of  Mississippi.) 

Bi'tween  extending  lend-lease  to  her 
and  saving  Australia,  England  should 
give  us  Btrmuda. 

Tlie  "social  gains"  in  Farm  Security's 
p-ogram  for  imported  farm  labor  seems 
to  be  uppermost. 

A  headline  says,  "LaGuardia  urges 
death  for  meat  racketeers."  Why  did 
th:*  Little  Flower  wait  for  the  meat  fel- 
lows? 

After  10  years  of  it,  P  D.  R.  looks  real 
well — seems  to  be  enjoying  it  all  im- 
mensely. 

Handling  difficulty,  making  the  best 
of  bad  messes,  is  one  of  life's  major  busi- 
nesses.    (Harry  Elmerson  Posdick.t 

Prom  Reader's  Digest  of  March  we 
depict  Truth  for  the  above  and  False- 
hood for  the  one  below. 

It  IS  the  former  isolationists  who  now 
demand  a  system  of  collective  security. 
(Anne  OHare  McCormick.) 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Ma- 
loney  was  the  full  brother  of  ground 
meat  in  thin  skin.s.  Is  the  court  of  last 
resort  coming  back? 

The  fourth  of  March  in  the  odd  years 
reminds  the  older  House  Members  that 
George  Norris'  Lame  Duck  Amendment 
shortening  their  service  2  months  ulti- 
mately was  just  another  Victory  tax. 

The  P.  S.  A.s  announced  plan  to  move 
50.000  farmers  from  the  hlll.s  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  surrounding  States 
to  the  Middle  West  will  constitute  the 
third  front  and  will  have  to  wait  until 
the  marines  return. 


Mr.  Willkie's  Shoes  Are  b  the  Rinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATT  VE3 

Thursday.  Mar(^  4.  1943 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccrd.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  March  2.  1943: 

MR.   WILLKIES   SHOES   ARE   IN   THE   RING 

Wendell  Willkle's  mouthpiece,  the  New  Ycrk 
Herald  Tribune,  says  he  is  going  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Republicr.n  nomination  in 
1944.  His  shoe.s  are  unlaced.  Almost  any 
day  now  they  will  be  tossed  Into  the  ring 
along  with  hi.s  socks,  and  the  transformation 
of  the  "Vail  Street  lawyer  Into  the  barefcwt 
boy  from  Indiana  will  again  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  announcement  is  Interesting  as  dts- 
cl(  s.ng  that  Mr  Willkie  continues  to  take 
himself  seriously.  Travel  has  broadened 
him.  Since  his  return  from  a  round-the- 
world  trip  In  an  Army  plane,  Mr  WiUkle  can 
say  "WlUkie  Is  wonderlul"  In  Russian.  Chi- 
nese. Arabic,  and  Persian,  as  well  as  In  his 
native  H(X)sier  accents.  NotKXly  can  accu.se 
him  of  having  wasted  hi.s  time  or  the  Guv- 
rrnment  s  equipment  He  wa.?  a  mighty  busy 
man  all  the  time  he  was  gone. 

Nevertheless,  the  loyal  opposition  has  be.-^n 
having  an  uphill  pull.  The  people  Just  don  t 
seem  to  be  Interested  in  him  They  dont 
care  much  whether  his  shoos  are  on  or  off. 
The  barefoot  boy  tried  to  pu.'-h  Mr  l>ewfy 
Into  limbo,  and  now  Mr.  Dewey  l.s  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wilikle  isn't.  He  tried 
to  purge  Congress  of  Its  most  stalwart  Re- 
publican Members  only  to  see  them  returned 
triumphantly  He  soucht  to  make  the  Re- 
publican Party  Indistinguishable  from  the 
New  Deal  Party,  only  to  see  the  Republican* 
make  their  greatest  gains  where  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  nonsense  was  strongest.  The 
election  laht  N(jvember  Wiis  as  much  a  rejec- 
tion of  Willkie  and  h;s  imitation  New  Deal 
as  of  Mr    Roosevelt  and  the  original  article. 

With  all  of  these  evidences  of  hla  popu- 
larity to  sustain  him.  Mr  Willkie  Is  now  un- 
dertaking to  tell  the  Republicans  of  the 
country  that  they  must  support  him  for  the 
Pri-sldency  because  only  he  can  win  Evi- 
dently It  Is  true  that  when  youve  got  'if* 
your  best  friends  went  put  you  wu«e. 


International  Money 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday.  March  2.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
the  future  holds  for  this  country,  what- 
ever changes  the  fortunes  of  war  will 
bring  to  the  English-speaking  countries, 
one  thing  is  certain,  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  plan  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. What  that  change  will  be  will  de- 
pend on  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen 
and  those  of  the  Allied  countries. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  money.  In  the  existing  con- 
fusion concerning  silver  and  the  place 
of  metal  in  our  monetary  system.  I  de- 
sire to  present  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  an  article  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Norman,  a  prominent  min- 
ing editor  of  this  country  and  of  Canada, 
concerning  the  world  wide  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver  and  forecasting  the  inter - 
naUonal  moneUry  system  of  the  future. 
He  reports: 

WOKLl>-Wn>«    REMONmZATIOM    FSA«    Btltkvtd 
responsdh.*  fob  AwnsiLVDi  Ohslaucht 

(By  Sidney  Norman) 
Readers  of  current  literature  have  doubt- 
less noticed  the  concerted  onslaught  now 
being  made  in  prominent  newspapers  ana 
magazines  Hike,  upon  the  supporters  of  sU- 
ter  lo  the  United  States  Senate  referred  to 
as  the  "silver  bloc,"  and  In  some  directions 
even  as  virtual  saboteurs  of  the  war  effort. 
THe  sUver  legislation,  by  which  the  domestic 
price  of  the  metal  U  held  at  71.11  cents  and 
the  coinage  value  at  %.29  an  ounce,  is  also 
characterized  by  these  authorities  as  prepos- 
terous. 

Who  are  these  authorities?  The  very  num- 
ber and  similarity  of  the  diatribes  seems  to 
furnish  proof  positive  that  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  a  weU-oUed  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda, and  It  does  not  overtax  the  imagina- 
tion to  determine  where  self-interest  In  this 
parUcular  case  lies. 

The  contumely  heaped  upon  these  Sena- 
tors from  the  Western  States,  alleged  to  be 
defying  a  nation.  Is  manifestly  based  upon 
untruth  and  Is  quite  unfair.  None  are  o-vn- 
ers  of  silver  mines,  but  they  do  represent  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
West,  not  only  In  the  sneer-zone  sliver  Stat^ 
but  m  the  agricultural  States  "/^e"- 
Throughout  this  great  area  the  conviction  Is 
general  that  metaUlc  is  the  best  kind  of 
money;  that  it  la  necessary  In  trade,  and 
that  since  gold  has  been  nationalized  and  its 
possession  banned  by  law.  there  Is  little.  U 
any!  hope  of  that  metal  ever  again  circulating 
freely. 

BTLVn  A  B-miODUCT 

In  order  to  gain  a  true  perspective  of  the 
matter,  it  Is  well  to  remember,  first,  that  there 
U  but  one  important  so-caUed  sUalght  sil- 
ver mine  north  of  the  Mexican  line  and  tliat 
•ven  It  produce*  a  fair  amount  of  lead  and 
otber  meUls.     To  say  that  the  silver-produc- 
ing Industry  supporu  only  one-half  percent 
ot  the  silver  SUtes"  population  and  only  one 
twenty-fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  population,  as  stated  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial m  CoUlers.  merely  proves  that  flgwes 
may  be   made   to  lie.  and   emphasized   the 
length  to  which  the  propagandist*  have  been 
driven  to  find  argumente  that  may  possibly 
sound  plausible  to  tUe  uninitiated,  but  wblch, 
to  those  with  even  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  facts,  are  simply  ridiculous. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  of  metal- 
mining  also  knows  that  sUver  U  almost 
whoUy  a  byproduct  of  copper,  lead,  and 
line  They  alao  know  that  but  for  the  sup- 
porUng  price  of  silver,  the  supply  of  base 
metais  for  war  purposes,  even  now  desperately 
■hort  wovdd  have  fallen  far  below  the  pres- 
ent wartime  volume,  which  has  only  been 
achieved  by  utter  disregard  of  economical 
pracUoe  and  of  the  emaciated  conditions  In 
which  producing  mlnea  must  be  left  when 
they  face  the  normal  peacetime  levels  of 
production 

The  statement  that  silver  is  now  required 
as  a  war  substitute  for  other  metals,  particu- 
larly copper,  is  not  all  the  story  by  any  means. 
IX  It  were,  the  best  answer  would  be  that  the 
metal,  not  used  as  backing  for  sliver  certm- 
•ates.  Is  being  freely  vised  for  electrical  and 


other  equipment  lor  which  It  Is  adaptable 
under  the  lend-lease  plan.  Now.  however, 
the  mooometallUU  and  the  aUver  fabrlcatora 
demand  that  the  metallic  backing  to  more 
than  18  percent  of  the  United  States  currency 
be  sold  and  the  country  left  with  none  but 
flat  money. 


PAFKB    MONTTT    IS    BUSFBCT 

War  has  rendered  paper  currency  suspect 
the  world  over  and  the  consequent  demand 
for  metallic  money  is  greater  now  than  at  any 
time  in  hUtory.     A  few  months  ago  it  was 
announced  that  Britain  was  in  the  market 
for   2,500,000   ounces  of  silver   monthly   for 
coinage   purposes   and   similar   demand   has 
come  from  such  countries  as  Iran  and  Iraq, 
not    to    mention    India,    which,    as    history 
shows,  was  saved  from  Imminent  revolution  In 
the  Flrat  Great  War  by  200.000.000  ounces  of 
silver  borrowed  by  BriUln  from  Unlr^d  States 
and  suppUed.  only  in  tlie  nick  of  time    by 
melting    down    a    large    part    of    th"!    8^^" 
dollars  then  on  hand  in  the  Treas\iry.    Only 
a  few  days  ago.  the  Secretary  of  thf.  T^'^^f"^ 
announced   that    he   Is    ready    to.  lend-lease 
supplies  to  United  Nations  Allies  for  coinage 
purposes.    Britain  and  Australia  are  specific- 
ally mentioned  as   Insistent  applicants  for 
loans.     Thvis,  U  hUtory  repeating  Itself. 
imvmuua.  vst  vastly  incriusid 
Industrial  use  In  the  arts  has  also  largely 
increased.     Last  year's  consumptl<3n.  In  the 
United   States  and   Canada,   has    been   esti- 
mated at  80,000.000  ounces,  compared  with 
40  000  000  in  1941.  whUe  for  1942  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  130.000.000  ounces  have  been  ab- 
sorbed     Part  of  this  amazing  Increase  may 
be  due  to  withdrawal  of  gold  from  circula- 
tion and  general  use.    It  Is.  of  ccvirse.  quite 
obvious  that  sUversmlths  would  be  specially 
favored  by  a  low  price  for  the  metal,  though, 
even  now.  they  hold  tbelr  fabricated  wares 
at  anywhere  from  100  to  600  percent  above 
the   price  of   the   raw   materials.     That   ex- 
plains why  they  have  been  made  the  spear- 
head of  the  present  attack.    The  Identity  of 
the  powers  behind  the  throne  can  be  guessed 
when  It  is  borne  In  mind  that  It  is  easier  to 
control  the  financial  affairs  of  nations  when 
one  metal  is  established  as  the  ultimate  meas- 
uring value,  rather  than  two. 

wHXsx  IS  THS  DirrcaxMcx? 
Raising  of  the  price  of  silver  to  71  11  centii 
an  ounce  and  setting  of  the  coinage  value  at 
»1  29  was  no  more  revolutionary  or  "prepos- 
terous" than  raising  the  price  of  gold  from 
»20  67  to  $36  an  ounce.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  latter  Increase  drained  gold  from  every 
corner  of  the  globe  Into  permanent  burial 
place  In  the  United  States,  Just  as  was  pre- 
dicted at  the  Senate  silver  hearing  In  1939. 
It  also  vastly  Increased  the  demand  for  sUver 
by  making  Its  extended  use  Inevitable.    Silver 
Is  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  United  SUtes 
monetary  system  as  gold.    No  one  has  yet  pro- 
posed that  gold  be  substituted  for  copper  or 
any  other  metal   needed  for  war  purposes, 
though  It  might  be  quite  as  adapUble  as  silver 
m  many  directions.    Perhape  that  would  b-s 
treason,  or  sacrilege,  or  something. 

^TWAS  PLAmflD  THAT  WAT 

Friends  of  sUver  In  the  Congress,  led  by  tho 
late  Senator  Key  Plttman,  of  Nevada,  looking 
forward    to    world    remonetlaatlon,   planned 
weU  foreseeing  events  that  have  since  tran- 
spired.  With  United  States  In  a  predominant 
position  when  world  peace  is  arranged,  hold- 
ing 80  percent  of  aU  the  gold  above  ground 
and  billions  of  ounces  of  silver,  there  U  not 
much  doubt  but  that  the  Utter  wUl  be  re- 
stored  to  Its  ancient  monetary  place,  and 
quite  irrespective  of  what  becomes  of  the  gold 
standard.    It  Is  not  likely  that  gold  wlU  ever 
be  allowed  to  clnnUate  freely,  though  the  ac- 
cumulated supply  may  be  used  by  a  credit- 
extending  world  bank.    BUllons  of  paper  cur- 


rency now  in  circulation  In  Curope  wUl  be- 
come worthies*.  The  confldence  of  beggared 
mlUlMis  will  only  be  restored  by  hard  money. 

BLVm  OBSAT  HSTCaAI.  aasBT 

Quite  apart  from  *U  argument*,  pro  oe 
eon.  one  big  lact  win  remain  incontroverU- 
ble-suver  Is  on*  a<  the  great  n*tw^»^5; 
of  North  America,  whica  produces  about  66 
percent  of  the  annual  world  supply.  Mexico 
sUnds  first.  United  BUtee  eecond,  and  Can- 
ada third  among  nations  of  the  world.  Wltn 
production  <rf  South  America  added,  S"^ 
production  beoomee  a  prwAleal  monopoly  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Why  should  it  not 
be  shared  for  the  benefit  of  aU  the  world? 

If  this  war  is  ever  to  be  paid  for,  11  we  are 
ever  to  carry  out  grandiose  plans  for  world 
recovery  and  betterment,  if.  in  fact,  this 
waterlogged  old  world  of  ours  Is  ever  to  go 
back  upon  an  even  keel,  every  nation  on  earth 
win  be  called  upon  to  use  Its  every  reeoixro* 
to  the  ultimate  limit  and  a  money  recog- 
nized as  such  everjwhere  must  be  provided  to 
stimulate  trade  and  easy  Intercourse.  Gold 
Is  out.  probably  for  aU  time.  What  other  sub- 
stitute Is  there  but  sliver? 

CANAOA   HAS  BIO  STAKB 

Silver  has  been  a  money  metal  from  the 
beginning  of  time  and  Js  stiU  used  solely  •■ 
such  by  more  than  half  the  inhabltanU .  of 
the  earth.  No  nation  has  greater  proportion- 
ate stake  In  Its  future  than  Canada.  It  WlU 
be  a  happy  day  for  her  when  she  casts  off 
any  outworn  ties  that  bind  and  Joins  whole- 
heartedly with  other  nations  of  the  America* 
In  restoring  fuU  value  and  world  use  to  on* 
of  her  great  natural  assets. 

She  would  not  lead.  Now.  she  wUl  be  com- 
pelled to  follow. 


Administration  of  the  WafM  '^  Honrt 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  JR. 

or  if«w  jB»«rT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  March  4. 1943 
Mr  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
a  previous  term  in  this  House  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Committee,  on  which 
committee  I  stlU  serve.  I  gave  consider- 
able attention  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  popularly  known  as  «ie  Wa^ea 
and  Hours  Act.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  which  drafted  the 
act  in  its  present  form. 

We  were  much  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  unfair  competition  In  various 
States  where  decent  wages  are  paid  re- 
sulting from  goods  manufactured  at  low 
wages  in  other  States.  However,  we  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  activitiM 
were  of  a  purely  local  nature  and  did 
not  burden  or  haraaa  the  channeU  of 
interstate   commerce.     Many  of   th«» 

local  acUvitles  were  tojhj,,"*^^^ 
trades  and  in  service  establishments, 
such  as  laundries,  hotels,  rertaiffantt. 
barber  shops.  There  was  no  need  and 
perhape  no  constitutional  power  to  in- 
terfere with  these  local  ^^^^  ** 
seemed  good  statesmanship  to  leaveto 
State  and  local  govemmenU  the  prob- 
lems and  responsibility  of  bandlmg  these 
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local  services  and  trades  which  do  not 
BUbstantially  affect  the  stream  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

We  provided,  in  fact,  that  even  those 
establishments  of  this  character  which 
happened  to  be  near  State  lines  and  thus 
serve  customers  in  different  States  were 
exempt  from  the  act  so  long  as  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  business  was  within 
the  State.  We  felt  that  if  more  of  the 
business  was  outside  the  State  than  in. 
sufficient  effect  on  the  other  State  might 
result  to  require  .some  control  of  wages 
and  hours. 

However,  there  was  no  intention  to 
draw  a  line  between  some  of  these  local 
service  establishments  because  of  the 
kind  of  customers  served.  For  example, 
laundries  have  always  been  considered 
service  establishments.  There  is  a  defi- 
nite local  area  served.  Most  laundries, 
I  am  told,  do  work  for  restaurants,  or 
barber  shops,  or  hospitals,  or  hotels,  or 
stores.  But  they  are  still  laundries,  and 
us  such  service  establishments. 

I  have  gone  back  to  the  Record  of  the 
debates,  and  I  find  that  Congre.sswoman 
Norton,  from  my  own  State,  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  a.s.sured  the  House 
that  all  .such  service  establishments  were 
exempt  from  the  act. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congre.ss,  on  pare  7299  of 
volume  83.  we  find  this  question  and 
answer: 

Mr.  Dempset  M.iy  I  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  whether  by  the  wildest 
stretch  of  the  Imagination,  or  regardless  of 
any  po-sslble  administrative  interpretations, 
this  bill  can  In  any  way  nflfect  such  business 
as  that  of  the  local  gri>ceryman,  druggist, 
clothing  store,  mt  at  dealer — any  merchant  in 
fact — laundry,  hcfpital,  hotel,  or  even  trar.s- 
portation  companies  operating  stilely  within 
a  State' 

Mrs.  Norton.  Absolutely  not. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  the  act 
went  further  and  provided  that  estab- 
lishments of  this  character  may  do  up  to 
50  percent  of  their  business  out.side  the 
State  and  still  be  exempt  from  its  pro- 
visions. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  was  consider- 
ably shocked  when  a  constituent  of 
mine — a  responsible  leader  in  his  com- 
munity, a  good  employer,  and  more  than 
complying  with  the  law  s  of  my  State — 
called  to  my  attention  the  following  rul- 
ing of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  w  hich 
in  effect  held: 

A  laundry  which  does  25  percent  of  its  dol- 
lar volume  for  customers  such  as-  barber  shops, 
hotels,  restaurants.  hospit;ils,  or  similar  cus- 
tomer.i,  loses  the  e.xempiii  n  which  Is  avail- 
able to  other  laundries  doing  less  than  25 
percent  of  such  work 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Walling,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  and 
asked  whether  this  interpretation  was 
actually  enforced  by  his  agency.  He  re- 
plied at  once  stating  that  he  wa.s  •very 
much  inclined  to  the  view  that  all  laun- 
dries, regardless  of  whether  they  do  so- 
called  commercial  work  or  not,  were  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  to  be  exempt 
•  •  •."  He  pointed  out  that  the  rul- 
ing was  made  by  his  predecessors  and 


that  a  court  case  was  then  pending  on 
the  very  question. 

iHr.  Walling  further  stated  in  his  let- 
ter of  July  2.  19^2: 

Regirdless  of  the  outcome  of  the  litiga- 
tion. I  am  inclined  at  the  present  time  to 
think  that  our  Interpretation  should  be  re- 
vised 111  thin  regard. 

Only  a  few  days  later  I  learned  that 
the  Federal  court  where  the  litigation 
was  pending  had  ruled  that  all  laundries, 
regardless  of  kind  of  customers,  were 
servii^e  establishments.  I  a.ssumed  that 
Mr.  Walling  would  follow  the  procedure 
he  himself  had  suggested  and  revi.se  the 
interpretation  to  conform  to  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  the  decision  of  the 
cour:.  However.  I  made  no  further  ef- 
fort to  see  if  in  fact  the  ruling  was 
corrected. 

About  6  months  later.  In  February  of 
this  year,  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that'the  employee  involved  in  the 
earlier  litigation  had  appealed  to  the 
circuit  court.  Of  course,  any  litigant  has 
a  right  to  pursue  his  own  remedy  as  far 
as  he  chooses.  But,  to  my  amazement, 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  had  re- 
quested permission  of  the  circuit  court 
to  file  a  brief  as  a  "friend  of  the  court," 
although  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi.sion 
was  not  in  any  official  way  participating 
in  the  case.  It  may  well  prove,  however, 
that  agents  of  the  Division  have  been  en- 
couraging the  appeal  of  the  suit. 

I  have  examined  the  brief  which  the 
Government  filed  as  a  "friend  of  the 
court.*'  and  I  discovered  that  it  con- 
tained a  statement  that  the  Administra- 
tor urged  the  court  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  various  laundries  because  of 
customers  served.  Moreover,  it  remind- 
ed the  court  very  solemnly  that  "the  in- 
terpretations of  the  Administrator,  while 
not  binding,  are  entitled  to  great 
weight." 

Immediately  I  communicated  with 
Mr.  Walling  and  asked  whether  he  was 
not  misleading  the  court  in  representing 
that  he  was  of  one  opinion,  although  he 
had  written  me  he  held  an  opinion  di- 
rectly contrary.  A  reply  on  February  22. 
1943,  a.ssured  me  that  Mr.  Walling  still 
feels  very  strongly  that  the  interpreta- 
tion is  wrong,  but  he  cannot  change  it 
now  because  cmployet'S  are  relyiuti  on  It. 
even  to  the  extent  of  filing  suits. 

I  am  today  replying  to  Mr.  Walling's 
courtm^us  but  evasive  letter.  I  am  ask- 
ing him  if  he  has  given  any  thought  to 
the  fact  that  this  interpretation — which 
he  concedes  is  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  C()ns;re.s.s — will  invite  other  employee 
suits,  put  employers  to  the  expense  of 
litigation,  burden  the  courts,  and  most 
dangerous  today,  create  enmity  by  work- 
ers against  their  employers  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  they  are  being  unlaw- 
fully deprived  of  the  ben(flts  of  this  act. 
The  various  letters  exchanged  between 
Mr.  Walling  and  myself  are  such  clear 
exhibits  of  dangerou.s  administrative 
practices  that  I  believe  they  should  be 
spread  before  the  Congress  in  full  text. 
It  is  a  sorry  story  when  a  public  ofQcial 
charged  with  the  administration  of  a  law 
of  the  Nation  urges  upon  the  courts  an 


interpretation  which  he  him.self  believes 
to  be  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  which  created  the  law  and  the 
agency: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrcD  States. 

House  or  Rifresentatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  July   1.  1942. 
L   MrrcALr  Walling. 

AdmxnistratOT.  Wage  and  Hour  Dwtswn, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  L    C 
Dear  Mr    Walling:  Mr   Robert  Skinner,  a 
laundry  operator  In  my  State,  has  c;'.lled  to 
my  attention  a  ruling  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  which   has  caused  great  distress   to 
members  of  the  laundry  industry 

Tlie  ruling  denies  to  same  laundries  the 
benenis  of  section  13  (a)  2  of  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act  on  the  tenuous  argument  that 
somr  of  their  customers  are  hcspitaLs,  barber 
shopp.  hotels,  etc  I  helped  draft  the  act  and 
served  on  the  conference  committee  which 
wrote  the  act  In  Its  present  form  I  can 
assure  you  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  exclude  service  establishments,  in- 
cluding lauiul  les  ^o  long  as  the  majority  of 
business  Is  within  the  Stnte  There  was  no 
Intention  to  draw  a  line  between  laundries 
bused  on  the  customers  served 

I  would  appreciate  your  courte^  In  exam- 
ining this  matter  with  Mr  Skinner  I  am 
confident  that  it  Is  your  desire  to  see  that  the 
rulings  of  the  division  pioj^erly  reflect  the 
purp^«>s  of  the  act 

Very  truly  yours. 

Fred  A   Hartley.  Jr. 


TJNiTrD  States 
Department  or  Lauoh. 
Wage  and  Hour  Division. 
Neu\  York.  N.  V  .  July  2.  1942. 
Hon.    Fred  A    Hartley,  Jr  . 
House  of  Representatives. 

H'as^iingfon    D  C. 
My   Dear   Congressman   Hartiey     I   had   ft 
very  pleasant  conference  today  with  Mr   R   B 
Skinner.    Mr     George    H     Johnson    of     the 
American   Institute   of   Laundering,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  I    Pasner 

I  advi.sed  tht-m  that  I  am  sympathetic  to 
their  difficulties,  and  that  I  feel  for  the  next 
2  or  3  months,  pending  the  decision  by 
the  courts  of  litigation  involving  this  very 
point.  I  cannot  make  any  mcxiiflcation  in 
our  pre.sent  lnterpretatloi.,s  I  t>elleve  that 
relatively  little  hardship  will  be  imposed  by 
this  short  delay  in  considering  modification 
of  the  present  interpretat'on  of  the  law  re- 
garding laundries  and  service  establishments 
which  was  Lssued  by  my  predecessor.  General 
Fleming 

I  am  very  much  Inclined  to  the  view  th.it 
nil  laundries,  regardless  of  whether  tl^.ey  do 
so-called  commercial   work   or  not.  were   In- 
tended by  the  Congress  to  be  exempt,  as  you 
definitely  state,   and   regardless   of   the    out- 
come of  the  litigation   I  am   inclined  at  the 
I    present  time  to  think  that  our  Interpret.itlon 
should  be  revised  In  this  regard      I  am  sure 
you  will  understand,  however,  that  It  Is  ex- 
I    tremely   awkward   for    me    to   take  any   stand 
I   during    the    pendency    of    litigation    In    the 
I    courts  which   Is   Inconsl.ster.t  with   the  posl- 
I    tlon   which   has  oRiclnlly  been   taken   In  our 
I    brief.     I  am.  of  course    thinking  only  of  the 
'    Intrastate  service  establishments,  as  the  law 
clearly   states   that   even   service    fstablLsh- 
ments  are  subject  If  they  do  the  greater  part 
of  their  bu.«;lne.ss  across  Sliite  lines. 

I  apprecl.Tte  very  much  your  bringing  thla 
matter  to  my  attention. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L   Metcalfe  Walling. 

Administrator. 
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,  OF  TKI  XjTfTra)  Statis. 
Horn  or  Rd>««5xnt*ti\is, 
Washington.  D.  C  February  16.  1943. 
Hon   L   MrrcALiT  Waijjko, 

AdmintstTator.  W»ge  and  Hour  DivL<!ton. 
United  Statei  Department  of  Labor, 
Netc  York.  S.  Y. 
DBAS  Mm.   Waujnc:    Barly   In   July    I    was 
Visited  by  a  constlttient.  Mr.  Robext  B.  Skin- 
ner who"  dlKTUsaed  with  me  the  problems  of 
laundries  and  linen  supply  companies  under 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.     Your  division  had 
taken  the  position  that  laundries  doing  some 
part  of  their  work  with  comm^Tclal  customers 
buch  as  restaurants,  barber  shops,   or  board- 
irjl  houses,  are  not  within  the  exemption  of 
B^tion   12-A  2  at  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act 
as  service  establlahmenU.  ..>.    w. 

At    my    request    you    oonlerred    witn    aar. 
Skinner  and  discussed  the  problem  with  him. 
On  July  2.  1942.  you  wrote  me.  "I  am   very 
much  inclined  to  the  view  that  all  laundries, 
regardless  of  whether  they  do  so-called  com- 
mercial work  or  not.  were  intended  by  the 
Congress  to  be  exempted,  as  you  deflnit^y 
state,  and  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation.     I  am  incUned  at  the  present  time 
to  think  that  our  interpretation  should  be 
revised  in  this  regard."     You  suggested  fur- 
ther in  your  letter  that  a  case  was  then  pend- 
ing and  you  thought  it  best  to  wait  lor  the 
dSxjslUon  of  that  case  before  issuing  your 
revised    interpretation.     Keedleea    to   say     it 
was  very  gratUytng  to  me  to  receive  such  a 
candid   assurance  that  It  was  the  intention 
or   your    agency   to   take   no   pof^ition    Incori- 
Bistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  legislation. 

I  am  considerably  disturbed  by  certain 
facti  which  have  been  called  to  my  attention 
in  the  subaequtnt  developments  on  this  ques- 
tlcn  I  understand  that  the  case  pending  at 
the  time  of  your  letter  to  me  was  decided 
shortly  thereafter  and  the  decision  of  the 
court  comp-.etely  sustained  the  position  con- 
curred m  by  you.  that  Congress  Intended 
laundries  and  linen-supply  companies  should 
draw  no  distinctions  based  on  the  type  oi 
customers  served.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
«ould  have  been  a  proper  occasion  for  you 
\4o  make  the  modincatlon  contemplated   in 

■    ^our  letter  of  July  2.  

I  am  now  advised  that  the  employee-plalr- 
tlff  has  appealed  from  the  lower  court  de- 
cision to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
Btates  The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  asked 
«'id  received  permission  to  file  a  brief  In  this 
case  as  a  friend  of  the  court.  I  have  before 
me  a  copy  of  the  Government's  brief,  in  which 
It  U  ftated  that  you  contend  that  certain 
laundries  doing  work  for  mdustrial  or  com- 
mercial concerns  are  not  within  the  exemp- 
tion provided  by  section  13-A-a  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  the  brief  vou  called  to  the  court  s  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  your  interpretations  "whUe 
not  binding,  are  entitled  to  great  weight." 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  brief  either  Inno- 
cently or  deliberately  will  result  in  mislead- 
ing the  court.  Your  brief  states  categoncaUy 
that  you  are  of  one  opinion,  whereas  your 
letter  to  me  of  July  2  states  with  equal  assur- 
ance that  you  are  of  a  different  opinion.  The 
court  obviously  has  no  way  of  realizing  your 
actual  state  of  mind  and  wUl  undoubtedly 
place  great  reliance  on  the  Interpretation 
which  you  sute  represents  your  opinion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  Although  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  I  question  the  propriety  of 
such  representations  to  the  court. 

I  realise  that  any  employee  has  a  right  to 
ask  the  courts  for  assistance  in  obtaining  the 
benefits  of  this  act.  I  believe  that  your  dlvi- 
fion  on  proper  occasions  enn  and  should  in- 
frvene  in  caaes  where  an  Interpretation  by 
the  Department  Is  challenged.  Here,  how- 
ever your  Department  Is  Intervening  to  assist 
an  ei^plovee  in  connection  with  an  interpre- 
UUon  which  run*  counter  to  the  Intent  of 


Congress.  I  believe  that  Immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  by  you  to  withdraw  this  brief 
and  make  known  to  the  court  your  opinion 
that  revised  Interpretative  Bulletin  No  « 
no  longer  expresses  the  position  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division. 

Very  truly  vours. 

Fred  A.  Hartley.  Jr. 


Dcartment  of  Labor. 
W4CX  AND  Hour  and  Public 

CoirraACTS  Dmsiow, 
Netc  York.  S.  Y..  February  22.  1943. 
Hon   Fred  ».  HAaTLiT,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Hartley  .  I  have  before 
me  your  letUr  ol  February  16,  1»43,  in  which 
vou  request  that  I  withdraw  the  brief  which 
has  been  filed  by  the  Division  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  case  of  Lonas  v.  National  Unen 
Service  Corporation.  »    .    ^.     ♦  ^    r 

AS  my  letter  of  July  2.  1M2.  Indicated    I 
have  personally  felt  Tery  strongly  that  the 
word  "service"  as  used  in  section  13  (a)    (2) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  not  limited 
by  the  term  "retail"  appearing  ha  the  same 
section.    When  I  became  Administrator  I  In- 
herited, as  it  were,  certain  interpreUtlons  of 
long  sundlng.  among  them  the  Interpreta- 
Uon  as  to  laundries  having  their  principal 
dealings  with  commercial  enterprises.    Theee 
InterpretaUons  have  been  relied  upon  by  em- 
ployees   even  to  the   extent  of  filing  suits. 
While  I   am  inclined  to  disagree  with  some 
of  these  older  Interpretations,  as  I  am  In  the 
case   of   the   InterpretaUon   to   be  placed   on 
the  word  "Bennce."  I  am  tmder  somewhat  of 
an  obligation  not  to  Interfere  with  litigation 
already  commenced. 

The  matter  was  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  Millrr  v.  Lawson.  de- 
cided on  September  17.  1942,  the  Court  held 
that  a  latmdry  which  obtained  only  14  per- 
cent of  ita  bualneas  from  lour  manufactur- 
ing companies  was  thereby  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  exemption  in  section  13  (a) 
(2)  of  the  act.  It  Is  the  feeling  of  my  legal 
advisers  that  thla  case  sustains  the  interpre- 
tation vfhlch  was  made  by  my  predecessor. 
In  addition,  they  also  feel  that  certain  ex- 
preadons  of  the  court*.  Including  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself,  lend  strength  to  the 
interpretation.  .    ,.  ,  „    ♦!... 

These  facta  have  been  put  before  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  Lomis 
v  National  Linen  Service  Corporation  lor 
the  purpose  of  clarification,  and  It  Is  for 
this  reason  principally  that  the  brief  has 
been  filed.  I  ahall  be  inclined  to  "n  imme- 
diate clariflcatlon  of  interpretative  bulletm 
No  6  including  the  InterpreUtion  of  the 
term  "lervkje  esUbliahmenU"  If  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  sustains  the  dUtrict  court 
In  thU  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  after  writing  you.  I  dis- 
covered that  the  Lonas  csm  was  In  a  sense 
agreed  upon  by  my  predecc8«)r  and  the  cora- 
nany  as  a  test  case  In  lieu  of  injunctive  pro- 
ceealDgs.  I  might  say  that  pending  decision 
by  the  circuit  court  the  division  la  not  mak- 
ing inspections  of  laundries. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L   MxTCALTE  Walling, 

Administrator. 


Mabch  4.  1943. 

L.  MrrcALTE  Walling. 

AdminUtrator.  UnHed  SUiUs 
Department  of  Labor,  Wage 
and  Hcur  Division, 

New  York,  N.  T. 
DXAB  Ma  Walling:  I  have  your  letter  of 
February  22.  in  which  you  reiterate  your  con- 
viction that  laundries  are  "service  establish- 
ments" regardless  of  the  kinds  of  cu£tomers 
served.  However,  you  ignore  my  question 
whether  you  are  acting  fairly  in  represenUng 
to  the  court  that  you  hold  a  different  Inter- 


preUtion.    That  was  the  principal  point  of 

my  letter.  .  ,       

You  mention  a  case  of  Milter  ▼.  Lawson. 
which  your  lawyers  feel  sustains  the  interpre- 
tation of  your  predoces^jr.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
I  looked  at  tbat  case  to  tee  what  It  aay*.  It 
concema  a  laundry  which  performed  Boma 
manufacturing  operaUona.  Inchiding  dyeing 
bedspreads,  which  wera  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce.  Certainly  any  employee  engaged 
m  this  work  la  subject  to  tbe  wage-hour  law. 
Otherwise  the  manufacturer  cA  thoM  tted- 
spreads  would  have  an  unfair  adrantage  over 
other  manufacturers  of  bedspread*  in  oUier 
SUtes.  But  thla  manufacturing  operation  la 
not  Uundry  work,  and  frankly  I  amt  see  bow 
it  has  any  relevancy  to  the  nuitter  about 
which  I  am  concerned. 

The  courts  are  today  handling  many  more 
cases  than  heretofore.  They  are  likely  to 
place  considerable  weight  on  tbe  fact  that 
you,  as  the  person  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  interpret  the  proriston 
one  way  rather  than  another.  Iixleed.  your 
brief  soUcitB  this  reeult  by  the  sUtement  that 
your  InterpreUtlons.  "while  not  binding,  are 
enUtled  to  great  weight." 

Bluntly  sUted.  you  are  aritlng  the  court* 
to  *dopt  an  Interpretation  whl<*  you  have 
repeatedly  advised  me  you  bellere  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  Oongress.  How  can 
Uiis  be  called  seeking  cUrlfication? 

It  seems  to  me  that  jcour  agency.  In  your 
name  and  with  your  consent  U  deliberately 
attempUng  to  lead  the  courU  Into  error. 
This  is  the  pattern  of  administrative  artf- 
aggrandlzement  which  I  ahall  vigorously 
cppoee  wherever  I  find  It. 

As  Administrator.  It  Is  your  duty  to  esUb- 
llsh  the  policies,  and  direct  the  enforcement 
at  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  If  your  prede- 
cenors  issued  an  InterpreUtion  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  law,  you  have  the 
duty  and  abould  have  the  courage  to  modify 
the  ruUng.  The  IntepreUtlon  in  Its  present 
form  wUl  Invite  other  employee  suits.  It 
exposes  employers  to  the  expense  of  litiga- 
tion and  the  enmity  o'  their  employeee  who 
may  be  led  to  believe  that  they  are  being 
deprived  of  the  -benefits  of  the  Fair  L*bor 
SUndards  Act. 

Various  courts  both  Federal  and  SUU  (In- 
cluding one  sute  supreme  court)  have  al- 
ready ruled  that  laundries  are  service  esUb- 
llshments. 

I  have  written  you  my  view  based  on  my 
close  relationship  to  the  taw  during  its  legis- 
lative course  that  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  draw  a  line  between 
laundries  baaed  on  customers  served,  bo  long 
as  the  majority  of  the  business  is  within  the 
sute.  You  have  stated  your  unequivocal 
agreement  that  such  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. How  can  you,  under  these  chwum- 
sUncee,  urge  the  oourU  to  a  contrary  inter- 
pretation? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ptn>  A.  HA«TLrT,  Jr. 


Ten  Yean  vf  Roote^t 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxjMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 
Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  a  tremendous  shodc 
when  I  read  an  editorial  in  one  of  the 
V^ashington  papers  that  has  been  f^^\' 
ing  and  attacking  the  President  and  all 
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those  who  have  tried  in  any  way  to  aid 
and  cooperate  with  him  in  his  eiYorts  to 
biintt  about  an  early  victory  of  the  war. 
Going  back  10  years  ago  in  his  rreat 
efforts  to  brin?  about  the  rehabilitation 
of  our  country  from  the  worst  panic  in 
tlie   history  of   the   Nation,   which   oc- 
curred  under   Hoover's  administration, 
vhen  18.000.000  people  wore  without  em- 
ployment, men  workini,'  for  $1  a  day  and 
vomen  for  $3  and  $4  per  week,  and  mil- 
lion-s  of  people  sufTennu;  from  want  of 
food,  clothing',  and  shelter,  when  busi- 
ness was  on   t!ie   brink  of   bankruptcy. 
when  wheat  was  selling  for  29  cents  a 
buijhel.  corn  for  17  cents,  cattle  and  hogs 
at  3  cents  per  pound,  and  cotton  at   5 
cents  per  pound.  I  vividly  recall  that  due 
to  the  coura;:;eous  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent there  w.is  a  j.;raciual  improvement 
and  p'ople  were  returned  to  work  by  the 
establishment  of  many  ai^oncies  to  he'p 
in  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 
Within  a  short  period  of  time  when  most 
of  this  was  accomplished  under  the  Pres- 
ident's direction,  a  number  of  newspa- 
pers besan  to  attack  him  and  to  find 
fault  v,-ith  his  aims  and  efforts.    Not  only 
that,  but  when  it  was  evident  that  a  con- 
spiracy   was    hatched    between    Hitler. 
Mussolini,  and   the  Japanese  war  lords 
to  destroy  and  undermine  the  democra- 
cies of  th.c  world  and  the  President  in 
conformance    with   tb.e   duties   imposed 
upjn  him  under  the  Consutution  called 
aliention  of  tl:e  Congress  to  the  dangers 
which    were    threatening    the    country 
Egam,  a  larne  number  of  the  newspapers, 
Instead  of  aiding  and  assisting:  the  Pres- 
ident, r.aw  fit  to  unjustly  assail  and  crit- 
icize his  effort.-^.    1  he  Washington  paper 
to  which  I  have  alluded  was  one  of  them, 
rnd   tlierefore.  as  I  have  stated,  I  was 
tremendously  shocked  when  I  read  the 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Times-Herald    •'conceding,    we    believe. 
that  he  strove  valiantly  to  repair   the 
battered  home  economy,  and  won  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  success." 

Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  actually  giving  him 
credit  for  accomplishing  good.  Conse- 
quently, with  such  concession  by  t/.e 
Tim?s-Herald  those  who  have  stood  by 
the  President  will  be  satisfied  that  their 
support  has  been  justified.  With  the  full 
leadin.g  of  the  editorial,  my  shock  was 
tempered  to  pleasant  surprise,  and  I 
humbly  under  the  leave  given  me,  include 
it  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety,  as  fol- 
lows; 

TEN    YEARS    OF    ROOSEVELT 

Tcday  Is  March  4.  1943;  and  en  Mcrch  4. 
1933.  Franklin  D.  Rocst-velt  was  first  In.TU- 
guruted  President.  A  plctiue  of  him  on  that 
occasion  appears  on  the  rl;;iU-h:.nd  side  of 
this  page  along  with  a  picture  showing  how 
be  liK'ks   today. 

Ml  Roosevelt  came  Into  office  in  the  middle 
of  a  domestic  crisis  which  was  in  no  way  cf 
his  making.  He  pulvanized  the  Nation  into 
a  mood  to  fight  the  panic  with  his  memorable 
Etateraent:  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
f .  ar   Itself." 

Ev.'n  these  who  In  the  10  years  since  that 
tiVy  have  disagreed  w-.th  Mr  Roosevelt  on  his 
foreign  ooHcie?  must  concede  we  believe,  that 
he  scrcve  valiantly  to  repair  the  battered 
American  home  economy,  and  won  a  consid- 
erable  measure  of  success. 

Perchance.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hope  may 
be  entertained  that  even  the  Times-Her- 


ald anc.  other  newspapers  may  some  day 
in  the  near  future  recognize  r-.nd  approve 
the  soundness  of  the  Presidcufs  foreign 
policies. 


RumI  Plan  in  Canada 
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OF 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    KA.VSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1043 

Mr.      CARLSON      of      Kansas,       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  have  to  er.tend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  includinK  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Evening  Bulletin,  of  Philadel- 
phia, en  March  1.    This  article  is  writ- 
ten by  Carl  W.  McCardle.  of  the  Bulletin 
staff,  in  Ottawa.  Canada: 
How  Can.\da  PAY.i  Its  War  Bui.— Rt-ml  Plan 
OF  Income  Tax  Wii-l  Ee  .Adopted  There- 
Eight  Months  of  Last  Years  Lemes  AnE 
ExrncTrD  To   Be  Canceled  Under  Program 
for     Shift    to    Country  s     Own     Pay-Go 

SYSTEM 

(By  Carl  W.  McCardle) 

Ottawa.  March  1— Even  with  the  tempera- 
ture 37  degrce.s  below  zero,  as  It  w:\s  here  the 
Other  day,  a  frost-bitten  taxpayer  from  the 
United  States  can  find  comfort  In  Canada. 

For  Canada  Is  getting  ready  to  put  Into 
effect  the  Ruml  plan — or  what  amounU  to 
the  same  thing. 

Thus  Canada  Is  stealing  another  march 
on  the  United  States,  which  Is  stiU  stalling 
on  the  que.stlon.  with  Congress  enmeshed 
ill  talk  and  the  Treasury  D-pr.riment  In 
theories. 

The  Dominion  has  been  working  gradually 
Into  lt.s  own  version  of  Beardsley  Rumls  Idea 
of  collecting  present  taxes  out  of  present 
Income  and  letting  the  Government  book- 
keeper fiirget  about  the  ta.xes  on  last  year's 
income. 

In  changing  over  officially  to  the  Ruml 
wav  for  1943.  Canada  will  probably  cancel 
approximately  8  months  cf  the  1942  taxes. 
The  taxpayers  already  have  p:ild  their  taxes 
on  the  t)ther  4  months  of  1942.  So  the  new 
system  will  be  Installed  without  any  over- 
lapping double  taxes.  In  devising  an  easier 
means  for  the  taxpayer  to  ciiny  his  burden 
Canada  doe.'^nt  believe  In  breaking  his  back 
at  the  very  start. 

The  swing  to  Ruml  is  nccordlngly  to  be 
dc^ne  sensibly  and  without  fuss.  It  Is  charac- 
teristic ..f  C.madu's  realistic  approach  to  all 
Us  wartime  problems.  This  generally  has 
consisted  ot  (.grabbing  the  problem  firmly  by 
the  wiiKl-p;pe  xhcn  determining  If  more  se- 
vere treatment  Is  necessary. 

Canada,  for  example,  has  prices  and  wages 
pegged  at  st)methtns;  near  a  balanced  level 
and  to  date  has  kept  that  insatiable  demon 
of  war.  Inflation,  at  bay.  But  some  weeks 
ago  the  cost  of  living  was  inching  upward. 
The  Government  didn't  call  out  the  North- 
west Mounted  It  sinmly  jumped  on  the 
prices  with  both  feet.  Now  the  cost  of  living 
averajTC  is  tending  downward   not  up 

This  direct  method  of  doing  things  is  In 
lln"  with  the  series  of  experiments  with 
which  Canada  has  more  or  less  pioneered  to 
withstand  the  shocks  of  a  wrold  upheaval 
upon  its  economy. 

EXCITINO  LABOR  ^TORT 

Canada's  Government  these  days  Is  a  rather 
exciting  laboratory  where  men  are  constantly 
at  work  to  try  to  achieve  certain  alms.    These 


are  to  spare  no  cxp!?nse  or  sacrifice  In  win- 
ning the  war  but  at  the  same  time  to  see  to 
It  that  the  people  won't  have  to  go  on  paymy; 
for  the  war  till  kingdom  come  and  also  mak- 
ing sure  that  In  relieving  future  generations 
the  people  won't  have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse 
now. 

The  Government  Is  quite  proud  of  Its  suc- 
cess to  date.  And  the  people  you  meet  are 
on  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  way  things 
are  going — they  are  living  comfortably  de- 
spite the  stresses  and  strains  on  their  fi- 
nances, and  are  even  saving  money  for  the 
rainy  days  they  anticipate  after  the  war  Is 
over. 

So  an  American  correspondent  In  Canada 
has  much  to  write  home  about. 

A  few  nights  ago.  silting  In  on  a  debate  In 
Parliament  on  the  conduct  of  foe  war.  I 
heard  a  member  of  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie 
King's  opposition  deliver  a  powerful  speech 
urging  that  the  Ruml  plan  be  e.jtabllBhed  In 
Canada. 

"There  Isn't  a  man  or  a  woman  In  Canada 
who  Isn't  in  favor  of  the  Ruml  plan,"  he 
declared. 

He  apparently  didn't  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment already  Is  busy  mapping  out  the 
procedure  under  which  a  Ruml  scheme  will 
be  set  up.  I  was  told  that  within  a  month 
or  so.  maybe  by  April  1,  the  Minl.ster  of 
Finance  could  be  expected  to  announce  the 
formal  adoption  of  a  Canadian  Ruml  plan. 
Of  course.  It  was  added,  anything  can  hap- 
pen between  now  and  thsn  to  upset  the  apple 
cart. 

NONE  IS  WORRir.D 

None  of  the  officials  I've  talked  to  is  wor- 
ried In  the  slightest  about  letting  8  months 
of  1942  taxes  slide;  If  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment were  lo.slng  any  appreciable  revenvie 
thereby  It  wouldn't  be  done.  These  men 
cannot  understand  the  widely  rdvertlsed 
fears  which  seem  to  affiict  United  States 
Treasury  spcclallsta  and  some  congressional 
leaders  over  the  "forgiving"  feature  of  Ruml's 
plan.  In  fact.  Canada  feels  very  sure  cf  Its 
ground  concerning  the  Ruml  plan,  because 
it  has  had  Us  Income  tax  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go,  collect-at-thc-source  basis  since  Scp- 
Umber  1942. 

About  all  Canada  has  to  do,  therefore, 
to  have  a  Ruml  plan  Is  to  call  It  by  that 
name.  The  taxpayer  will  notice  no  differ- 
ence whatever.  He  will  pay  his  taxes  Just 
as  he  is  paying  them  now,  although  con- 
c?ivably  he  might  after  the  next  budget  pay 
still  higher  taxes. 

"The  canceling  of  some  taxes  Isn't  a  barrier 
to  the  Ruml  plan,"  one  ofBclal  said  to  me. 
"But  you  do  have  to  get  your  machinery 
going  to  handle  it.  That's  tht  only  obstacle. 
First  you  ha'.e  to  begin  collecting  taxes  at 
the  source.  And  then  you  have  to  go  over 
to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  We've  done  each 
of  these  in  turn  and  now  we're  prepared  for 
all-out  Ruml." 

INITIAL  STEP 

As  an  Initial  step  toward  ultimate  full 
collection  of  income  ta?;es  at  the  source.  Can- 
ada In  1940  imposed  a  national  defense  tax. 
The  rate  was  2  percent  on  total  incomes  above 
teOO  for  single  persons,  and  81. 200  f(;r  mar- 
ried persons.  It  was  dedtictible  from  all 
salaries,  wages,  and  dividends  at  the  source. 
And  it  was  in  addition  to  the  regular  In- 
come tax  which.  Incidentally,  was  boosted 
enormously  over  the  previous  year — the  tax 
of  a  married  man  earning  $3  000  w.^s  In- 
creased, for  Instance,  500  percent. 

In  1S41  the  national  defense  tax  was 
raised  to  .a.s  much  as  7  percent  Again  It  was 
merely  supplemental  to  the  regular  Income 
tax  which,  agani.  was  Increased  drastically — 
on  a  $3,000  Income  It  was  doubled. 

After  this  experience  in  collecting  at  the 
source.  Canada  decided  in  1942  to  collect  all, 
or  at  least  90  percent,  of  lu  income  lax  in 
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thst  way.    The  naUonal  defense  tax  and  the 
regular  income  tax  were  combined. 

For  the  naUonal  defense  tax  the  employer 
had  to  have  hla  employeea  file  inlormation 
showing  their  complete  statue .  whether  they 
were  married,  whether  they  had  children, 
etc  Bo  the  employers  had  that  data.  But  to 
avoid  any  complexity,  the  Government  abol- 
ished aU  exemptions  for  married  peraons. 
Instead  the  taxpayer  was  given  a  credit  of 
Use  If  he  was  married  and  180  for  child. 

JAaXM    or    MB>UCTIONB 

Emplovera  were  given  by  the  Government 
a  detailed  table  setting  forth  flat  sums  they 
should  deduct  on  an  moome  In  each  of  the 
various  categorlea. 

It  wasn't  complicated.  It  was.  Indeed,  very 
Bimple.  If  a  man  worked  by  the  day.  so  much 
was  taken  out  of  his  dally  pay;  If  he  worked 
bv  the  week,  so  much  was  taken  out  at  hto 
weekly  pay:  if  he  worked  by  the  month,  ad 
n-.uch  was  taken  out  of  his  monthly  pay. 
and  so  on.  For  other  types  of  wages  andsala- 
rlea   quarterly  Insvallments  were  required. 

Theae  payments  started  lafct  September. 
That  IS  the  tax  year  began  then  and  extended 
to  September  1M3.  when  the  taxp-iyer  was 
to  fill  out  his  income-tax  return,  at  which 
time  any  adjustment  on  hla  side  or  the  Gov- 
ernment's Bide  was  to  have  been  made. 

In  other  words,  Canada's  taxes  started  be- 
cominc  due  In  September  of  the  same  year 
for  which  they  were  payable  Instead  of  the 
following  April,  as  had  been  Uie  ca»e^ 

Since  the  Canadian  payments  beginning 
Inst  September  were  for  1942  taxes  and  were 
being  taken  from  1942  Income,  it  could  be 
said  thai  from  September  to  December,  Can- 
ada was  then  on  a  Ruml  plan.  B^t  ^^ 
wa.'n  t  the  civfe.  really.  Por  8  months  of  1943 
payments  were  yet  to  be  applied  to  1943 
taxes 

HOW  rr's  TO  K  doni 

Now  how  is  Canada  to  change  to  a  pres- 
ent-taxes-out-of-preaenl-earnlngs  system? 
As  It  was  explained  to  me.  it  wlU  be  about  as 
loUowB.  One  of  these  days— March  31  was 
irentloned  as  a  guess— the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance will  declare  that  the  income  Ux  pay- 
ments made  from  September  through  Decem- 
bcr-4  monUis— will  be  applied  to  1942  taxes, 
and  the  remainder  of  1942  taxes  wUl  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  wUl  be  stipulated  ftirther  that  all  in- 
come tax  paynienU  made  since  January  1943. 
and  for  the  rest  of  1943  wUl  be  appUed  to 
1943  taxes  The  1942  Income  tax  return 
which  was  to  have  been  filed  In  September 
Will  be  filed  soon  after  the  announcement 
of  the  canceling  of  the  8  months  of  the  taxes. 
The  slate  for  1942  will  be  clean. 

And  as  easily  as  that.  Canada  will  be  on 
the  Ruml  plan. 

Opponents  of  the  Ruml  plan  In  the  United 
States  have  charged  that  it  would  benefit  the 
very  rich  Canada  acknowledges  that  It 
probably  does,  for  this  reason:  a  very  rich 
man  operates  rather  on  the  order  of  a  cor- 
poration, and  most  likely  he  has  the  money 
already  set  aside  out  of  his  yearly  profit*  to 
puy  his  income  tax.  Now  If  that  tax  U  can- 
celed he  will  be  In  pocket  that  amount  he 
saved  Canada  has  thought  some  of  making 
a  distinction  concerning  the  very  rich.  But 
It  has  about  reached  the  conclusion  that 
administratively  It  may  be  more  bother  than 
Its  worth,  and  ultlmatrty  the  government 
will  get  that  money  In  taxes  anyway. 

There  may  be  a  measure  of  consolation  for 
United  States  taxpayers  In  knowing  the  slxe 
of  the  income  tax  the  Canadians  are  having 
to  pay.  according  to  the  IMS  schedule. 


WHAT  HITSBAKD  ^ATS 

Lefs  lock  In  on  the  CaxuuUan  eqtilvalent  of 
our  old  friend  John  Doe.  who  Is  married,  but 
bss  no  children.    Say  bis  income  is  11.600  a 


year  In  IMO  his  tax  was  $30.  In  1941  It 
was  $75.  In  1943  it  was  $217.  (Of  this  sum 
$108  Is  refundable  to  him  after  the  war.) 
Say  his  Income  Is  $3,000.  Before  the  war  his 
tax  was  $46.  In  1939  It  was  $50.  In  IMO  It 
was  $208.  In  1941  It  was  $400.  And  In  1042 
It  was  $886  ($900  refundable  after  the  war) . 
Say  John's  Income  Is  $5,000.  Before  the  war 
hJs  lax  was  $1T7.  In  1939  it  was  $200.  In 
1940  It  was  $804.  In  1941  It  was  $1,000.  And 
In  1942  It  was  $1,878  ($500  refundable  after 
the  war).  Finally,  say  John's  Income  was 
$10  000  Before  the  war  his  tax  was  $784. 
In  1939  It  was  $882.  In  1940  it  was  $2,336. 
In  1941  It  was  $3,080.  And  in  1942  it  was 
$4  762  ($1,000  refundable  after  the  war). 

A  word  about  thU  refundable  phase  of  the 
tax  program.  It  Is,  of  course,  a  form  of  com- 
pulsory saving.  That  being  so.  payments  on 
esUblifihed  contracU  for  life  Insurance,  pen- 
sion and  retirement  benefits,  and  principal 
payments  on  house  mortgages  were  accepted 
In  lieu  of  the  refundable  portion  of  the  tax. 
The  maximum  refundable  portion  of  the  tax 
is  $800  for  a  single  person.  $1,000  for  a  married 
person  without  dependents,  and  $1.20P  f^a 
married  person  with  two  dependents.  Per- 
sons over  65  are  relieved  of  the  refundable 
portion  of  the  tax.  Abnormal  medical,  den- 
tal and  hoepltal  expenses  in  excess  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  are  deductible  from 
the  taxable  Income. 

AAJTTSTIIKNTS  FOR  SAIXTT 

All  these  adjustments  are  recognition  of 
the  danger  that.  In  trying  to  tax  increased  In- 
comes sufficiently,  small  and  moderate  stable 
incomes  may  be  overtaxed  at  the  expense  of 
savings.  ^  ^ 

There  are  few  gape  In  the  Canadian  tax 
fabric.  It  has  a  100-percent  excess-profits 
tax  Under  this  provision  no  corporation 
can  have,  after  taxes,  more  than  70  percent 
of  lU  pre-war  standard  of  profits.  Moreover, 
there  la  an  8-percent  manulacturers'  sales 
tax  There  Is  a  25-percent  luxury  tax  on  such 
Items  as  Jewelry,  sUverware.  etc.  Taxes  qn 
beer  and  ^>irlt8  are  more  than  twice  the  pre- 
war level.  The  tax  on  cigarettes  Is  at  the 
rate  of  16  cents  on  20  clgarettea  The  tax  on 
Boft  drmks  is  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
manufacturers'  price.  And  there  are  provin- 
cial taxes  besides.  In  the  Province  of  (Juebec 
there  is  a  general  sale*  tax  of  4  percent. 

Canada  Is  financing  the  war  close  to  the 
vest  I  was  discussing  this  with  a  man  here, 
who  said:  "See  here,  if  you  want  to  know 
about  our  finances  and  fighting  InflaUon  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  go  to  see  Dr.  'W.  A.  Mackin- 
tosh. He's  the  brightest  man  on  government 
finances  in  Canada." 

I  foiind  Dr.  Mackintosh  In  his  office  In  the 
BO-caUed  east  block  of  the  Parliament  build- 
ings He  U  a  man  of  medium  height,  bald- 
Ish  and  he  looks  at  home  In  heavy  tweeds. 
He  is  one  of  the  Prime  Minister's  brain  trust. 
The  brain  trusters  here  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  breed  In  Washington.  The 
think  boys  here  are  hard  and  practical. 

PKACnCAL  BHAIW  TKITST 

The  official  position  of  Dr.  Blacklntosh. 
who  U  on  leave  from  Qtxeen's  University. 
where  he  is  professor  of  economics,  Is  Special 
AssUtant  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance. 
He  U  also  chairman  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Economic  Policy  which  advises  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Cabinet  on  economic  and 
financial  matters. 

I  Bsked  Dr.  Mackintosh  what  Canada  was 
doing  to  stave  off  inflstlon. 

-There  Is  always  $ome  Inflation  to  war- 
time." he  said,  "^cn  can't  help  It.  If  your 
economy  Is  gotog  all  out.  you  cerUlnly  have 
inflation.  That's  bound  to  happen  when  you 
have  fuU  steam  up.  Tb«  questKm  U 
whether  you  are  controlling  It. 


•So  far  we've  kept  in  check  the  major  ef- 
fects of  tnfUtlon.  'We've  done  it  by  pretty 
drastic  fiscal  measures  apart  from  stiff  con- 
trols on  prices  and  wages— including  very 
severe  boosts  In  taxatkm  ai»d  a  Tlgorous  In- 
sistence on  borrowing  from  the  pubUc  rather 
than  the  banks." 

I  remembwed  what  the  president  of  one  of 
Canada's  great  banks  had  told  me.  He  had 
said : 

•In  Canada  we  go  right  to  the  people  and 
get  them  to  buy  bonds.  We  have  big  national 
drives  like  your  Bed  Cross  drives.  Our  bor- 
rowing Is  done  that  way.  It  Isnt  done  by 
taking  some  bankers  out  to  lunch,  as  I  believe 
It  Is  In  a  country  not  so  far  away  from  here. 


POIMT  or  STI 

-The  potot  to  thto."  he  added,  'nf  yon  have 
$1,000  m  a  bank,  and  the  Oovemment  comes 
aloiig  and  borrows  that  $1,000.  then  you  both 
have  the  same  $1.000 — you  still  have  It.  and 
the  Government  has  It.  The  $1,000  Is  doing 
the  work  of  $2,000.    That's  Inflation." 

I  asked  Dr  Mackintosh  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  Canadian  borrowing. 

"In  1939  at  the  outset  of  the  war,"  he  said. 
"Canadian  industry  and  agriculture  were  rel- 
atively depressed.  Unemployment  was  sub- 
stantial and  had  been  lncreasii»g.  The  war 
in  prospect  was  a  war  of  machines  and  obvi- 
ously called  for  a  great  hicrease  in  Industrial 
output  and  a  great  expansion  of  Indtistrlal 
plants  In  a  country  In  which  the  primary  and 
proccaaing  industries  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
dominant. So  we  had  to  stimulate  capacity 
operaUon  and  a  major  industrial  revolution. 
We  deliberately  created  some  Inflation  to 
give  a  lift  to  our  economy  by  borrowing 
$200,000,000  from  the  benks. 

"Between  then  and  May  1942.  we  went  to 
the  banks  for  only  limited  contrlbuUons. 
The  remaining  borrowing  by  which  the 
funded  debt  and  tre«UTy  bills  of  the  Domin- 
ion have  increased  from  $3,433,000,000  at  the 
end  of  August  1939.  to  $5366,000,000  as  Of 
March  31,  1942,  has  been  entirely  from  the 
Canadian  public.  FOr  example  the  number 
of  individuals  participating  In  our  last  loan 
was  1628.000,  which  U.  I  think,  about  85 
percent  of  the  gainfully  employed  pc^ulaUon. 
The  greater  part  of  the  loan  total  comes  from 
regular  pay-rtrtl  deductions. 

sKvzM  Huwuaao  awb  wik«tt  imxioH  DOlXAia 

rSOM  BANXa 

"In  this  last  yeM",  iMX-a.  Canada  will  have 
borrowed  approximately  $2,800,000,000.  Of 
that  only  $790,000/)00  will  have  oome  from 
the  banks.  And  we  win  have  another  public 
loan  drive  In  May  and  we  will  then  pay  off  a 
large  part  of  the  $790,000,000."  In  reading 
these  figures  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  15  times 
that  of  Canada  and  the  population  11  times 
greater.  ^ 

An  indication  of  how  thoroughly  Canada 
Is  geared  for  w-j-  can  be  seen  In  this:  Oovem- 
ment expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1M2-48 
aggregated  $4,500,000,000.  Of  that  WW>.- 
000  W)  went  for  war.  The  1048-44  budget 
hasn't  been  brought  forth  yet.  It  U  esU- 
mated  that  It  will  total  around  $5JSOO,OOOX)00. 
Of  that  It  U  expected  some  $5,000,000,000  wlU 
go  for  war. 

Against  the  expenditures  of  $4.800X»0.000 
last  year,  the  Government's  total  revenue  was 
about  $2,28OXK)Ofl00.  8o  Canada  Is  paying  for 
the  war  at  least  half  by  taxes,  the  rest  toy 
borrowing.  The  Oo»ermnent,  however.  »• 
determined  to  follow  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable a  pay-as-you-go  policy.  And  w^en 
It  borrows  It  wants  to  borrow  stlD  mors  Trom 
the  public.  ftlU  lesB  from  "»e  banks.  T^t 
has  been  a  sturdy  armor  against  »««•"«• 
Without  It.  aooordtag  to  <»«„««»^^** '*^' 
Ciuiada's  formula  of  caxtroOlng  prices  and 
wsgea  could  not  have  be«  aostntalned. 
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Wendell  Willkie  Ii  Off  on  a  Fa$t  Start 


TO  THE  CONGPwESSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March.  5,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big- 
gest news  story  of  the  year,  not  a.sso- 
ciated  with  tlie  World  War.  wa.s  printed 
on  the  first  page  of  the  IndianapoUs 
Star  la.st  Sunday.  It  announced  defi- 
nitely that  Wendell  L.  Willkie  i.s  a  can- 
didate for  the  1944  Republican  Pre.si- 
dontial  nomination,  and  that  hi.s  name 
will  be  entered  in  the  13  Stales  having 
State-wide  primaries  lor  the  selection  of 
delegates. 

Credit  for  putting  over  this  stunning 
"beat"  is  due  to  Everett  C.  Watkins, 
Washington  representative  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  and  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  corps  of  Washington  cor- 
respondents. 

Mr.  Watkins'  high  reputation  in  jour- 
nalistic circles  is  a  sufBcicnt  guaranty 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  announcement. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  story  has  not 
been  even  faintly  denied  by  Mr.  WUlkie 
or  anyone  authorized  to  sp<.>ak  for  him  is 
further  proof  that  the  story  is  indubita- 
bly true. 

The  authenticity  of  the  story  is  gen- 
rrally  accepted  in  Washington  and  New 
York,  where  it  has  set  tongues  to  wag- 
ging at  a  lively  rate.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  a  strong  pro-WiIlkie 
paper,  hailed  the  story  as  authoritative, 
and  editorialized  on  it  most  interestingly. 
In  Washington  the  Indianapolis  Star 
article  has  had  the  jpoliticians  running 
around  in  circles  all  week.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  announcement  is  what  made 
It  .so  startling  as  it  had  been  thought 
that  Mr.  Willkie  would  remain  silent  un- 
til about  the  time  of  the  convention  and 
then  "storm  the  works."  In  the  cloak 
rooms  the  birth  of  the  Willkie  boom 
has  been  hailed  with  loud  acclaim  by 
some  Members,  mingled  with  occa- 
sional groans  from  Republican  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  who  had  been 
hoping  that  the  baby  would  never  be 
born.  It  has  been  the  one  political  topic 
most  talked  of  all  week,  not  even  taking 
second  place  to  the  pyrotechnical  men- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt's  fourth-term 
boom  from  the  steps  of  the  White  House. 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  have 
found  enjoyment  in  twitting  their  Re- 
publican congressional  brethren  who  or- 
dinarily would  be  expected  to  make  some 
sort  of  oratorical  floor  outburst  over  such 
an  important  event.  The  Democratic 
Members  crack  a  mean  smile  when  they 
say  that  the  Republican  Congre.ssmen  are 
too  busy  with  their  committee  work  to 
make  the  announcement.  They  chuckle 
when  they  say  that  this  is  a  bu.sy  time 
for  the  committees.  On  the  whole,  in 
all  of  the  upsurge  of  talk  cau.sed  by  the 
Star  article.  Willkie  is  credited  with  be- 
ing a  powerful  contender  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  and  now  that  he  is  def- 


initely in  the  race  a  good  many  of  the 
wiseacres  in  and  around  Congress  are  so 
confident  he  will  be  nominated  that  they 
already  are  speculating  on  his  running 
mate. 

Mr.  Watkins'  story  In  the  Indianapolis 
Star  is  so  interesting  and  so  fraught  with 
portentous  political  implications  that  I 
have  asked  for  and  have  secured  per- 
mission to  have  it  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

Wendell  L.  Willkie.  vihose  candidacy  for 
next  years  Republican  Presidential  nomina- 
tion may  be  taken  for  granted  without  any 
formal  announcement  from  him.  will  fight 
for  the  popular  v«  te  In  every  State  where  dele- 
gates are  named  in  primary  elections 

His  campaign  headquarters  will  bf  based  In 
his  home  State  of  Indiana,  most  lU'ely  at 
RushvlUe. 

Mr  Winkles  name  will  be  entered  in  the 
13  States  having  State-wide  primaries  for 
selection  of  delegates. 

Approximately  475  of  the  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  are  named  in  primary 
electiun.s. 

Mr  Willkie.  it  may  be  stated  authorita- 
tively, will  make  a  vigorous,  whirlwind  cam- 
paign in  the  nnmary  Siate.s  and  will  make  a 
compU'tcly  organized  campaign  m  States 
where  delegates  are  elected  In  district  and 
state  conventions. 

NO  PVBMC  STATEMENT 

Mr  Willkie  IS  mak.ng  no  public  statement 
abtiut  1944  Hi.s  supporters  say  that  at  this 
early  date  he  has  not  decided  what  he  wants 
to  do.  but  thosf  acquainted  with  the  WiUkle 
mind  and  the  general  political  situation  a.s.'-ert 
he  will  be  an  jctive.  aggrei^sive  candidate  for 
renominaticn  and  fo  ecast  that  the  primaries 
will  demo.istrate  that  the  popular  vote  Is 
favor.ible  to  Willkie.  WiUkles  partisans  be- 
lieve he  would  make  a  clean  sweep  against  a 
les.<-known  catulidate  in  primary  States. 

Mr  Willkie  is  sun;  that  President  Roose- 
velt intends  to  seek  a  fourth  '.»rm.  He  Is 
confident  that,  If  K.epublicans  give  him  a 
second  chance,  he  can  end  Roosevelt  per- 
petu.ifion  in  the  White  House.  WlUkie's 
close  friends  here,  pointing  to  the  fact  he 
received  22  304  755  votes  In  1940  and  asserting 
their  behef  that  he  has  gained  in  pre.stige 
and  popular  favor  wit  h  the  man  on  the  street, 
if  not  with  politicians,  go  .so  far  as  to  de- 
clare Willkie  would  offer  Republicans  more 
assurance  of  succe.ss  In  a  battle  against  the 
■champ  ■  than  any  other  Republican  men- 
tioned It  IS  the  belief  of  Willkie  supporters 
that  he  would  command  ."support  of  more 
anti-New  Deal  Democrats  than  any  other 
Republican. 

NOW    SEASONED    CAMPAICNEII 

Some  Republican.'!  have  the  thought  that 
fv  Republican  1944  victory  would  be  assured 
with  almost  any  man  as  the  nominee,  but 
WlUkie's  intimates  <-ombat  this  with  the  re- 
Joinder  that,  with  'he  country  still  at  war, 
a  power  argument  would  be  made  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  being  continued  in  office, 
even  for  a  fourth  ti?rm  now  that  the  third- 
term  tradition  h;is  been  violated,  and  that 
It  wtuld  take  a  WiUkie,  with  popular  appeal 
and  now  a  season ?d  campaigner,  to  be  a 
Kepiibliran  wartime  winner  Mr  Willkie. 
by  his  rect-nt  travels  to  the  war  theaters  of 
Airlca.  England.  Russia,  and  China,  and 
through  his  own  oversea.^  service  as  an  artil- 
leryman In  World  War  No.  1.  has  gained  an 
e.xperience.  say  his  parfisi^ns.  that  qualifies 
hiin  to  carry  on  thi?  war  and  then  the  peace 
terms  If  elected  to  the  Presidency  next  year. 
The  primary  States  In  which  WlUkie  prob- 
ably «iH  make  a  flf:ht  for  dilegates  are  Cali- 
fornia,   Illinois,    Maryland.    Massachusetts. 


Nebraska.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  Ohio. 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  South  Dakota.  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York,  where 
primaries  may  be  held  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts Ohio  may  be  an  exception— Willkie 
probably  would  defer  to  Gov.  John  W  Brlcker 
In  the  primary  of  his  home  State,  though 
Willkie  has  supporters  In  that  State,  where 
he  once  lived  at  Akron. 

EAGER    roil     HOOSIER    AID 

Mr  Willkie  naturally  is  eas?er  to  have  the 
full  support  of  the  Rooster  State.  Indiana 
is  important  to  him.  There  are  lndlcatlon». 
according  to  visitors,  that  he  gained  a  new 
and  increased  favor  on  his  recent  vltlt  to  hi* 
native  State  He  would  be  a  candidate  of 
the  Middle  West,  a  Hoosler  candidate 

Pre«€nt  Indications  are  that  his  chief  op- 
ponent as  a  candidate  will  be  Governor 
Brlcker.  of  the  adjoining  State  of  Ohio  In- 
diana's lone  President  was  Ben  Jam' n  Harri- 
son, but  Ohloans  tauntingly  recall  that  Har- 
rison was  born  in  Ohio. 

Bricker  Is  a  popular,  efficient  Governor  of 
Ohio,  but  he  has  been  reticent  In  expressing 
his  views  on  national  or  world  affairs.  Will- 
kie. frank  and  out.spoken.  has  expressed  his 
views  on  almost  everything.  Some  of  the 
Willkie  views  have  divided  support.  It  re- 
mains to  be  "-een  which  Is  the  better  political 
strategy— Brlckers  silence  or  Willkie's  frank- 
'    iiess. 

It  Is  the  thought  of  Willkie  partisans  thP.t 
the  1944  nominating  contest  will  resolve  Itself 
Into  a  fight  of  Willkie  against  the  field. 

HAS    CHANCE   IN    NEW    TOBK 

Gov.  Thomas  E  Dewey  and  Mr  Willkie  are 
not  political  bedfellows,  but  WiUkie  s  fneids 
assert  that  Dewey  would  not  or  could  mt 
maintain  a  "priority"  on  delegates  or  ■•ration" 
them  out  to  different  candidates  WiUkie  s 
friends  think  that  no  one  man  can  control 
the  90  delegates  of  New  York.  One  of  the 
reasons  no  one  can  control  or  deliver  New 
York  delegates  en  bloc  Is  that  national  dele- 
gates from  the  43  congressional  districts  ar« 
elected  by  primary  vote.  The  State  conven- 
tion elects  the  f  jur  delegates  at  large  But 
It  would  be  In  the  numerous  congressional 
districts  where  Willkie  delegates  would  be  en- 
tered in  the  primaries.  It  would  likely  be 
WiUkle  delegates  against  uninstructed  dele- 
gates. 

The  WUlkie  partisans  declare  that  the  con- 
gressional district  primary  votes  in  New  York 
would  give  him  the  support  of  at  least  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  States  90 
delegates. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Five  Sullivan  Brothers 
Who  Were  Loit  Together  in  Battle  at 
Sea 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
f  course  of  a  few  days  Americans  of  Irish 
I  birth  or  descent  will  ob.serve  the  birth- 
'  day  of  St.  Patrick,  patron  saint  of  Ire- 
land, a  holy  man  noteworthy  for  his 
achievements  as  a  missionary  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  for  robust  pugnacity  in 
his  encounters  with  the  pagans  of  his 
day.    Of  legendary  patrician  birth,  al- 
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though  reared  in  the  menial  occupation 
of  a  slave,  it  was  he  who  placed  the 
shamrtx*  on  the  flag  of  Ireland  as  an 
Illustration  not  alone  of  the  Christian 
dogma  of  the  trinity  but  as  a  perpetual 
earnest  to  the  courage  and  patriotism 
of  the  men  of  Ireland  in  whatever  climes 
and  countries  their  enterprising  steps 
have  led  from  that  day  to  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  arise  at  this 
time  to  pay  a  tribute  to  St.  Patrick. 
That  will  be  attended  to  in  his  church 
throughout  the  land,  and  in  the  meet- 
ings of  hundreds  of  assemblages  of  Irish- 
Americans  In  the  United  SUtes  on  March 
17.    But  In  anticipation  of  those  cere- 
monies and  in  renewal  of  the  loyalty 
and  exalted  devotion  of  Irishmen  every- 
where to  the  land  of  their  aUeglance  by 
birth  or  naturalisation .  I  desire  to  ofler 
a  tribute  to  those  five  Sullivan  brothers 
whose  simultaneous  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of   liberty    occurred   November    13   last 
when  they  sank  into  a  sea  of  glory  with 
the  U.  S.  S.  Juneau  as  the  result  of  enemy 

action. 

These  brothers,  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Sullivan  of  Waterloo.  Iowa, 
were  Francis  Henry  Sullivan,  coxswain: 
Joseph  Eugene  Sollivan.  seaman,  second 
class;    George    Thomas    Sullivan,    gun- 
ner's mate,  second  class;  Madison  Abel 
Sullivan,  seaman,  second  class;  and  Al- 
bert Leo  Sullivan,  seaman,  second  class. 
All  five  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1942.  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  asking 
to  oe  assigned  to  the  same  ship.    Their 
deaths  came  within  a  year  of  their  en- 
listment,   and    their    enlistment    came 
within  a  month  of  the  Japanese  atUck 
on   Pearl   Harbor,   which,  in   bringing 
death   to   a   boyhood   pal   of   the   five, 
brought  also  the  spectre  of  war  and  peril 
to  that  Utile  American  community  of 
Waterloo.    I  do  not  say  that  these  boys 
deliberately  planned  to  give  their  lives 
to  their  country.    I  do  not  believe  any 
soldier  or  sailor   does  that.    But  they 
knew    that    their    enlistment   Involved 
their  death   if   the  need  and   occasion 
should  arise.     And  they  counted  the  cost 
and  freely  accepted  the  chances  and  for- 
tunes of  war.    Their  parents  gave  them 
in  the  same  sense  as  did  Katherine  Mary, 
the  wife  of  the  only  married  one,  All>ert. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early  part  of  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  Senator  Gillettk  of 
Iowa  communicated  with  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  and  received  a  reply 
which  he  caused  to  be  entered  In  the 
CONCRESSIONAL   Rkcoro   of   January    14. 
1943,  in  which  was  set  forth  with  tragical 
simplicity  the  story  of  the  SulUvan  fam- 
ily's sacrifice.     Up  to  that  time,  partly 
through  the  necessity  of  naval  secrecy 
and  partly,  I  apprehend,  by  uncertainty 
whether  the  ship  and  aU  her  complement 
of  men  and  officers  were  really  lost,  the 
facts  had  been  withheld. 

When  that  story  of  simultaneous  five- 
fold sacrifice  became  widespread,  with 
Its  appeal  to  the  heartstrings  of  our  mil- 
lions of  actual  and  potential  sufTerers. 
the  great  heart  of  the  NaUon  was  pro- 
foundly touched.  Finding  a  symbol  in 
the  death  of  the  Sulllvans.  who  like  many 
another  sailor  or  soldier,  under  many 
another  name,  poured  out  that  last  full 


measxire    of    devotion,    the    Honorable 
Arthur  W.  Sullivan,  register  of  the  pro- 
bate court,  sitting  in  Boston.  Mass..  wrote 
asking  me.  as  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government.  l>earlng  the 
historic  name  of  Sullivan,  to  act  as  an 
honorary  chairman  of  a  committee,  to 
wort  for  the  erection  of  a  shrine,  or 
cenotaph  to  be  erected  and  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  these  five  brave  boys. 
I  accepted  that  honor  and  I  commend 
the  movement  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  aa  weU  as  to  Americans  every- 
where.   Mr.  Arthur  F.  Sullivan,  who  may 
be  addressed  in  care  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Boston,  Mass..  is  treasurer 
of  the  fund,  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  SuUlvan. 
the  librarian  of  Cambridge.  MajBS..  is  sec- 
retary.   Mr.  J.  A.  Conry.  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  now  residing  at  the 
Cosmos  Club.  Washington,  D.  C.  Is  one 
of  the  active  promoters  of  the  move- 

I  am  aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
movement  will  stir  and  evoke  a  particu- 
lar response   from  those  bearing  the 
proud  name  of  rJullivan.    They  have  al- 
ready   given   proof   that   they   will    not 
alone  support  the  movement  with  their 
contributions.  In  even  so  small  a  sum  as 
a  dime,  or  multiples  thereof,  but  will 
consider  themselves  as  severally  consti- 
tuting a  committee  of  one  to  solicit  a  like 
response    from    all    other    Americans. 
This  proposal  is  addressed  to  all  citizens, 
irrespective  of  name  or  race  or  creed — 
Americans  knowing  but  one  flag,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes;  Americans  knowing 
but  one  allegiance,  fealty  to  our  common 
country;    Americans   knowing    but   one 
distinction  and  duty— those  of  the  patri- 
otic citizen. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  iixsplration  of 
those  who  may  meet  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  here  paying  a  trib- 
ute to  the  name  of  Sullivan  as  connot- 
ing the  highest  in  American  loyalty  and 
sacrifice   throughout   the   colonial   and 
national  history  of  our  people.    I  do  not 
do  this  to  single  out  Sullivans  by  name 
or  the  name  of  any  other  family  as  repre- 
senting a  preferred  or  distinctive  quality 
of  one  class  or  group,  but  rather  as  fur- 
nishing   a    proud    iUustration    of    that 
devotion  that  has  at  all  times  charac- 
terized the  rank  and  file  of  otir  people.    I 
realize  that  after  death  I  cannot  ennoble 
those  brave  Sullivan  brothers.    "We  can- 
not dedicate,  we  carmot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow"  further  this  clay  lately 
animated  by  the  Sullivan  spirit.     We 
must  ennoble  ourselves.   Our  poor  tribute 
is  but  a  recognition  and  a  record.   Noth- 
ing that  we  can  say  will  make  them  sleep 
the  more  serenely,  nor  will  even  our  for- 
getting, troiible  them  more.    With  the 
poet    Gray    we    may    well    ask:    "Can 
honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust,  or 
flattery   soothe   the   dull,   cold   ear   of 
Death?" 

The  Sullivan  name  appears  early  in 
American  history.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  Sullivan  fam- 
ily participated  in  the  siege  of  Limerick 
and  in  1720  we  find  them  settling  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  A  John  SuUivan. 
son  of  a  Southworth,  N.  H..  schoolmaster, 
sat  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774 


and  1775.  seized  Fort  William  and  Mary 
in  Portsmouth  Harbor,  served  in  the 
siege  of  Boston  as  a  brigadier  general  un- 
der Washington,  on  through  the  Revolu- 
tion; was  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
for  three  terms  and  United  States  judge 
from  1789,  the  founding  of  the  United 
States.  untU  1795. 

James  Sullivan  was  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1807  and  1808,  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  a  founder  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.    Jeremiah  Sulli- 
van, of  Virginia,  was  a  major  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  was  instrumental  in  making 
Indianapolis    the    capital    of    Indiana, 
where  at  this  time  Reginald  SuUlvan 
Is  mayor  of  the  city.    Peter  John  Sullivan, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  a  major  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  and  later,  in  1869.  President 
Johnson  named  him  Minister  to  Colom- 
bia, South  America.    All  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  all  through  the  great 
West  the  name  of  Sullivan  appears  in 
the  rosters  of  Congressmen,  Governors, 
mayors,  captains  of  industry,  transpor- 
tation, and  production  heads.     There 
has  not  been  a  railroad,  turnpike,  canal, 
steel  mill,  gold  mine,  or  mercantile  house 
from  the  colonial  era  to  the  present  day 
that  has  not  at  some  place  or  time  been 
graced  by  the  name  of  Sullivan  and  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  our  country 
called  for  men  for  the  common  defense 
that  Sulllvans  have  not  appeared  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  their  country  or  to 
be  noted  in  the  battlefield  and  military 
cemeteries  throughout  the  broad  expanse 
of  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  our  history 
It  was  necessary  only  to  follow  the  plume 
of   the   Sullivans.   like   the   helmet   of 
Navarre  to  find  the  spot  of  the  hottest 
fighting,  the  coldest  and  most  final  of 
sacrifice.    It  may  be  that  these  five  Sul- 
livan brothers,  reading  only  the  history 
of  thei-  coimtry.  feeling  only  that  Amer- 
ica was  a  roof  over  their  heads  to  keep 
out  the  baneful  light  and  storm  of  for- 
eign and  unhealthy  ideas,  only  four  walls 
to  keep  out  destructive  enemies  and  keep 
in  the  love  of  home  and  fireside;  going 
about  their  humble  occupations,  true  to 
their  family,  their  faith,  their  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation,  did  not  at  all 
times    display    consciousness    of    their 
great  heritage  or  the  full  glory  of  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  words  "freedom 
and  "America."    We  do  not  know  what 
moves  in  the  minds  of  men.    But  we  do 
know  that  when  the  time  came  to  act, 
to  give  expression  to  that  which  reposed 
so  unobtrusively  in  them,  they  acted. 

The  quality  of  a  stete  is  refiected  most 
surely  In  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  and, 
conversely,  by  the  standard  set  by  these 
Sullivans  and  all  the  rest  that  have  gone 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  or  stared  sight- 
less on  the  battlefields  at  the  eternal 
stars;  the  quality  of  our  state  stands 
out  and  will  continue  to  stand  out.  high, 
clear,  pure,  and  noble. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  is  an  uncompleted  pyra- 
mid and  the  words  "Esto  Perpetua." 
meaning  "Let  it  be  perpetual."  That  re- 
mains our  aspiration.  The  strident  ser- 
geant in  the  First  Worid  War.  Inviting  his 
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total  iupply  n««led.  without  reatrlctlng  the 


available  daU.    It  Is,  therefore,  ewentlal  to 
consult  the  rules  on  Individual  tables. 


Buuhuxr.— Minimum  eivUi^n  con*um0r  re- 
quirementB  for  food*  and  »*rvkm$.  at  1»« 
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men  to  do  or  die  with  the  bitter  cry,  "Do 
you  want  to  live  forever?"  spoke  better 
than  he  knew.  In  another  and  a  truer 
sense  these  SulUvans  may  have  heard 
the  far-off  echo  of  those  words  when 
they  enlisted  January  3. 1942.  They  may 
have  heard  them  echoed  again  on  the 
decks  of  the  Juneau  November  13.  1942. 
Who  knows?  But  of  this  we  may  be  as- 
sured as  to  the  Sulllvans.  as  well  as  the 
Smiths,  the  Cushlngs.  the  Cohens,  the 
Constantlnes.  the  Meyers,  the  Knutsons. 
the  Janoschkas,  and  all  the  re.st  that  have 
pone  out  on  that  wonderful  adventure 
and  have  made  that  supreme  sacrifice — 
they  have  lived,  they  do  live,  and  they 
will  live  forever. 

My  prayer  Is  that  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted heroes  have  long  since  commin- 
gled with  the  army  of  God  and  that  they 
are  today  members  of  the  celestial  host; 
that  the  sounding  of  taps  but  came 
unto  thorn  as  any  other  bugle  call;  that 
their  spirit  responded  as  ardently  as 
their  bodies  had  to  the  calls  they  heard  in 
the  Navy;  and  that  when  they  awakened 
to  "Attention"  in  the  world  beyond  they 
gazed  happily  upon  the  gracious  features 
of  the  Commanding  Officer  of  us  all. 


Tables  and  Notei  on  Estimates  of  Mini- 
mum Civilian  Consumer  Requirements 


REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  believing 
that  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Congress  to  know  just  how  far 
down  the  administration  believes  it  can 
drive  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  present  figures  submitted 
to  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization 
by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply. 

These  are  the  so-called  bedrock  re- 
quirements prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Weiner,  with  whose  record,  since  his 
coming  from  Russia,  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  familiar.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  this  Is  the  same  Mr. 
W.  Iner  who  recently  insisted  upon  a  40- 
percent  curtailment  of  newsprint  over 
the  protests  of  the  newsprint  experts  of 
the  war  agencies. 

I  have  no  intention  of  commenting  at 
length  upon  Mr.  Weiner's  latest  master- 
piece. I  think  the  figures  he  adduces  are 
in  themselves  ample  comment. 

I  would  point  out.  however,  that  only 
yesterday  Mr.  Weiner  was  loud  in  his 
condemnation  of  our  citizens  who.  fear- 
ing that  clothing  sales  were  about  to  be 
stopped,  went  to  stores  to  try  and  buy 
essential  supplies.  For  this  they  were 
soundly  berated  by  Mr.  Weiner.  just  as 
they  have  been  by  others  both  In  and  out 
of  public  office,  but  closely  connected 
with  the  administration.  Perhaps  the 
fears  of  these  people  are  groundless,  as 
their  attackers  say.  But  I  submit  that 
the  publication  of  such  figures  as  Mr. 


Weiner  has  prepared,  one  of  which  sup- 
poses a  cut  of  27  percent  in  the  require- 
ments of  clothing,  are  not  likely  to  elimi- 
nate the  fears  of  the  American  people 
and  reduce  panic  buying.  You  cannot 
stimulate  such  buying  by  the  constant 
reiteration  of  scarcity  warnings  and 
then  decelerate  it  by  calling  those  that 
heed  the  warnings  traitors. 

Just  before  inserting  Mr.  Weiner's  fig- 
ures I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
purposes  the  total  elimination,  under 
his  l)edrock  scheme,  of  "monuments  and 
tombstones."  I  regret  that  this  elimina- 
tion is  total.  It  should  reserve  at  least 
one  monument  to  be  erected  to  com- 
memorate this  latest  asininlty. 

I  dislike  to  incur  the  costs  of  publish- 
ing Mr.  Weiner's  bedrock  report  and 
tables  in  the  Record,  but  inasmuch  as  he 
has  refused  to  release  them  to  Members 
of  Congress,  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting one  newspaper  to  have  them.  I 
ask  consent  that  the  following  report, 
as  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  be 
Included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Tables  and  Notes  on  Ebtimates  or  Minimum 
Civilian  Consumes  RcQUiRiMENTb 

Washington.  February  20 —Following  is 
the  text  of  preUmlnary  estimates  presented  by 
the  Office  of  ClvUlan  Supply  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  to  James  P  Byrnos.  Director 
of  Economic  Stabilization,  aiming  to  fhow 
Just  how  heavy  and  extensive  the  sla.'hfs  In 
clvll.an  goods  might  bo  In  the  last  extremes 
of  a  total  war: 

I     SCOPE    AND    CHARACTEH    OF    ESTIMATES 

1.  Scope  of  estimates:  The  attached  tables 
pres«,'nt  the  estimated  requirements  for  goods 
and  services  of  civilian  consumers  alone,  not 
the  total  of  all  requirements  for  civilian  goods 
and  services  of  all  types  Specifically,  this 
mean.s  that  the  estimates  do  not  Include  the 
requirements  for  clviUan-type  goods  and 
services  needed  by  the  armed  services  or  for 
export,  nor  do  they  Include  the  requirements 
for  repair  and  mamtenance,  operating  sup- 
plies and  construction  of  business,  agricul- 
tural, governmental,  or  institutional  estab- 
lishments. 

On  the  other  hfind.  the  estimates  do  in- 
clude allowances  for  the  requirements  of 
members  of  the  armed  services  when  on  leave 
(when   they   are  effectively  civilians) 

2.  Concept  of  m;nlmum  civilian  consumer 
requirements:  The  estimates  of  minimum  an- 
nual civilian  requirements  presented  In  the 
attached  tables  are  set  at  such  levels  that  In 
a  long  war.  It  Is  b^-Ueved,  curtailment  below 
these  levels  woulC  detract  more  from  the 
prosi>cutlcn  of  the  type  of  war  we  now  seem 
likely  to  have  to  wage  that  It  would  help 
by  releasing  materials,  labor,  or  other  re- 
sources That  is,  they  represent  the  esti- 
mated supplies  required  to  maintain  a  level 
of  civilian  health.  eUclency,  and  morale  which 
would  maximize  the  total  war  effort  when  all 
resources  not  used  In  supplying  civilians  are 
used  for  military  and  export  purposes  This 
concept  of  the  minimum  does  not  apply  to 
every  individual  it<'m  shown  In  the  deuiled 
tabl<j8.  but  does  apply  to  the  total  for  each 
functional  group  of  such  items  In  making 
the  estimates  of  minimum  requirements  for 
each  functional  group  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  production.  Inventories,  and  other 
aspects  of  supply  was  not  considered,  since 
the  objective  here  is  to  estimate  minimum 
requirements  alone.  In  cases  where  any  one 
of  several  specific  products  may  substantially 
satisfy  a  given  consumer  need,  however,  the 
probable  relative  scarcities  and  costs  of  the 
resources  required  were  taken  into  account 
tn  making  choices  as  among  such  products. 
In  particular,  It  W!is  assumed  that  In  a  long 


war  labor  will  become  an  acutely  scarce  factor 
of  production.  Account  was  taken  of  the 
need  for  maintaining  morale,  especially  In 
the  provision  of  such  things  as  recreation, 
tobacco,  and  beverages. 

A  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  was  In- 
volved In  making  numerical  estimates  of  the 
levels  of  minimum  essentiality  as  deflnrd 
above,  particularly  for  products  which  are 
nonnecessltles  on  a  strict  basis  but  which 
form  an  important  part  of  normal  consump- 
tion habits.  This  arbitrariness,  however,  is 
Ineviuble. 

The  e"5tlmates  cf  minimum  civilian  require- 
ments here  presented  are  not  as  low  In  most 
cases  as  the  bedrock  requirements  which 
would  be  formulated  In  a  situation  so  des- 
perate as  to  Involve  the  siege  and  blockade  of 
this  country.  Tlie  latter  extreme  assump- 
tion was  not  used  because  of  the  unlikelihood 
of  our  having  to  face  such  conditions  during 
the  present  war  On  the  other  hand  the 
estimates  are  lower  In  many  cases  than  those 
offered  In  the  present  programs  for  civilians" 
supply  In  1943  Althoxigh  some  of  the  latter 
prcgrams  do  provide  for  curtailment  to  mini- 
mum levels  (notably  In  the  case  of  many  of 
the  metals):  a  number  of  the  1943  progrnms 
are  still  of  the  residual  type,  especially  where 
labor  13  a  major  factor  of  production.  Tliat 
Is  to  say.  the  quantities  of  materials,  goods 
or  services  remaining  after  military  and  ex- 
port requirements  are  met  are  expected  to  be 
more  than  stifBclent  In  1943  to  cover  mini- 
mum civilian  consumer  requirements  on  any 
definition  In  such  cases,  failure  to  \ise  the 
full  amount  of  the  residual  quantities  for 
civilian  purposes  would  not  only  be  pointless 
but  In  some  ca.ses  would  actually  be  harmful, 
since  such  failure  would  entail  unnecessary 
unemployment  and  a  lowering  of  morale 

3  Relation  of  the  estimates  to  resource  use: 
The  estimates  of  minimum  requirements  re- 
late to  con.sumptlon  by  civilians,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  production  requirements. 
The  difference  is  impK)rtant  In  the  case  of 
commodities  of  which  substantial  inventories 
now  exist  Curtailment  of  consumption 
from  current  levels  to  the  proposed  minimum 
levels  would  not  In  every  case  release  resources 
for  other  uses  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  curtailment  Current  consumption  of 
dlstlUed  spirits,  for  example,  is  coming  en- 
tirely out  of  inventories 

4  Relation  of  the  estimates  to  control  of 
distribution:  One  important  a.ssumptlon  un- 
derlying the  estimates  of  minimum  requlre- 
menU  Is  that  procedures  can  be  established 
which  will  as.sure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  curtailed  quantities  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices provided  for  In  the  estimates  Such  dis- 
tribution controls  would  presumably  entail 
rationing  at  the  consumer  level.  If  such  con- 
trols of  distribution  were  not  actually  pro- 
vided, then  maldistribution  of  supplies.  In- 
ventory accumulation,  and  excessive  buying 
by  Individuals  In  the  higher  income  brackets 
would  make  it  necessary  to  supply  more 
than  the  stated  requirements.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, in  order  to  Insure  that  each  Individual's 

,    minimum  needs  were  provided  for.     It  obvl- 

i    ously   fellows   that   any   attempt   to   put   the 

'    attached  minimum  program   Into  effect  will 

greatly  lengthen  the  list  of  goods  which  have 

to  be  rationed,  and  will  correspondingly  In- 

I    crease  the  administrative  task  of  rationing. 

'    The  cost  of  such  rationing  In  terms  of  man- 

I    power  has  not  been  allowed  for  In  setting  up 

the  present  estimates      The  practical  feaslbll- 

'    Ity  of  Implementing  the  proposed  distribution 

I    has  also   nut   been    taken    into   account. 

i  n.  covEaAOE  or  thi  estimates 

The  coverage  of  civilian  consumer  require- 
ments has  been  as  complete  as  the  currently 
available  data  and  the  limitations  on  avail- 
able time  would  permit.  It  Is  proposed  to 
submit  revisions  of  the  estimates  as  new 
data  become  available  In  general,  goods 
and    services    are    Included    on    the    basis   of 
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total  iupply  needed,  without  reetrlctlng  the 
mcMuremente  to  that  part  of  the  total  which 
U  cuetoiMrUy  paUX  for  direcUy  out  of  Indl- 
vlduala'  ca*h  Income.    For  example,  iuppuee 
of  food,  clothing,  and  housing  which  are 
cuBtomartly   provided  bj  employers  to  em- 
Dloyeee  a«  a  wage  or  lalary  payment  In  kina 
are  included.    Thle  U  the  uaual  practice  In 
making    measurements    of    conitimers     m- 
come  and  expenditure.     Food  and  firewood 
produced  and  consumed  on   farma  are  also 
included    a«  U  the  businessman's  own  con- 
•umptlon  of  the  gooda  In  which  he  deals. 
This  again  foUows  the  usual  statistical  con- 
vention.    The  full  rental  value  of  hous  ng 
service  "consumed"  by  home  owners  U  in- 
cluded;  the   more  familiar   measure  of   the 
•■cost*  of  owner-occupied  housing  is  shown 
as  a  subtotal.     In  addition  to  the  conven- 
tional   measurement*     of     expenditures    for 
medical  and  educational  service,  which  are 
shown  as  subtotals,  the  value  of  such  serv- 
ices rendered  without  direct  charge  to  con- 
sumers by  governmental   and   nonprofit   in- 
stitutions Is  included  in  the  totals  for  these 

services.  .^ 

r»n  the  other  hand,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  estimate  the  requirements  for  certain 
categories  of  individual  cash  outlay.  Person- 
al taxes  are  not  conventionally  classed  as  ex- 
pendlture-s  Expenditures  on  foreign  travel. 
gifts,  and  Items  of  family  business  such  as 
life  insurance,  interest  payments,  and  union 
dues  have  not  been  Included  In  the  attached 

Vartotis  cla-ssiflcatlons  of  consumer  expend- 
itures   have    been    revised    In    recent    years. 
roT  the  present  purpoee  a  classlflcaUon  now 
being  used  by  the  National  Income  Unit  of 
the    Department   of   Commerce   la    the   most 
satUfactory,  and  this  classification  has  been 
employed  or  the  framework  of  the  present  re- 
port    Certain  exceptions,  however,  must  be 
notea.     In   the  case   of   housing,  as  already 
pointed  out.  our  estimates  Include  not  only 
renUl    payments    and    the    cost    of    owner- 
occupied  housing  but  also  the  imputed  net 
rental    value   of   owner-occupied    houses.     A 
second  exception  Is  the  purchase  of  cooking 
and   heating   apparatus   for   replacement   In 
owner-occupied  dweUlngs.  which  Is  ahown  as 
a   separate  commodity  category  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  but  which  In  our  esti- 
mates Is  included  in  the  cost  '«f  r^alntenance 
of  owner-oocupled  houses.     Third,  foods  and 
beverages  are  here  shown  at  their  commodity 
value     A  separate  estimate  Is  given  cf  the 
value   added   by  preparation   and   service   in 
restaurants    and    Institutions      Fourth,    for 
medical  care  and  education  we  show  the  total 
value  of  sucn  services,  not  only  the  part  paid 
for  directly  by  ultimate  consumers. 

m.    LIMTTATIOKS  OF  THE  ESTIMATXS 

It  Is  Important  that  the  following  limita- 
tions be  kept  In  mind  at  all  times: 

1  Because  of  differences  In  the  coverage 
of  the  estimates  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  the  grand  total  estimated  figure 
for  minimum  civilian  requirements  shown  In 
the  attached  summary  cannot  be  compared 
directly  with  other  existing  estimates  of  con- 
sumer expenditures. 

2  The  annual  dollar-value  esUmates  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  1941  prices,  costs,  rates 
and  the  like,  and  hence  are  m  effect  measures 
of  the  minimum  quantities  of  goods  and 
services  required  relative  to  1941  This  tech- 
nique afforus  a  convenient  method  of  meas- 
uring changes  on  a  physical  basis,  but  ob- 
viously does  not  permit  direct  comparison 
with    the   ctirrent    expenditure    and    Income 

situation.  ,         .,  

3  The  estimates  are  not  strictly  uniform 
In  concept  and  method,  primarily  because  of 
Umltatlons  imposed  by  the  character  of  the 


available  daU.    It  Is,  therefore,  esaentlal  to 
consult  the  rules  on  Individual  tables. 

4    For  most  of  the  categories,  the  eawntlal 
types    of   individual    product*    within    each 
category  have  not  been  itemized  and  specifi- 
cations have  not  been  given.     Itemization 
and    specification    await    further    work    on 
standardization  and  simplification  of  prod- 
ucts.    In  any  case,  essentiality  of  need  U 
measurable  only  in  broad  functional   cate- 
gories.   Because  of  the  interchangeability  of 
many  products  falling  under  any  given  func- 
tional category,  there  are  often  no  abeolute 
requlremenU  for  any  particular  product  con- 
sidered in  Isolation;  the  requirement  is  only 
for  the  category  as  a  whole.    Therefore,  the 
proportions  in  which  specific  items  should  be 
provided  must  be  based  on  considerations  of 
relative  scarcity  rather  than  of  the  specific 
need  for  any  one  Item.    LUte  all  other  gener- 
alizations, this  last  statement  Is  subject  to 
Blgn meant  exceptions,   but  It  remains  true 
that  in  almost  every  fundamental  category 
the  area  of  substitution  is  very  wide. 


SuMicAiT.— Minimiim  eivUiAH  eon»um0r  re- 
quireme^tM  for  /oo*»  •nd  ttrvieea.  mt  1941 
prices 


IV.    CONTENT   OF   THX   TABLES    AND    NOTES 

The  tables  and  notes  presented  below  are 
orranlzed  as  follows: 

1.  The   trst  table  is  a  summary  of  mini- 
mum    civilian     requirements     by     prmclpal 
groups  of  goods  and  services,  classified  in  four 
major     categories     perishable     commodities, 
semldurable  commodities,  durable  commodi- 
ties   and  services.     The  table  shows  actual 
consumption  in   1941   at   1941   prices,   esti- 
mated   minimum    annual    requirements    at 
1941  prices,  and  the  percentage  relation  be- 
tween the  two.    Nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
one  is  the  latest  year  for  which  adequate  data 
on  the  individual  component  items  of  the 
service  groups  were  avaUable.    For  this  reason, 
1941  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  comparisons. 
2    The  next  table  Is  a  supplement  to  the 
summary  table.    For  a  number  of  commodity 
and  service  groups,  the  doUar  volume  of  con- 
sumption for  each  group  as  a  whole  In  1941 
was  obtainable  and  is  shown  on  the  sum- 
mary table,  but  data   on   the  consumption 
of   the  Individual   component   Items  of   the 
group  could  be  obtained  only  for  1939.    In 
such    cases   the   minimum   annual    require- 
ments for  the  Individual  component   Items 
were   compared   with   1939   consumption   at 
1939  prices,  and  are  shown  on  this  basis  In 
the  detailed  tables  referred  to  below      The 
supplement  to  the  summary  table  shows,  for 
the   reader's  convenience    In   using   the   de- 
tailed tables,  the  relation  between  the  mini- 
mum   annual    requirements    for   each    such 
group  as  a  whole  expressed  in  1939  prices,  and 
the    same    requirements    expressed    in    1941 
pncee 

3.  TTie  remaining  tables,   Nos.   1   through 
43    give   the  composition  and  bases  of  the 
several  estimates  In  as  much  detaU  as  avail- 
able information  permits,  and  where  possible 
show    the    Individual    components    of    each 
group.    The    table    numbers    correspond    to 
the    items   on   the   summary   table.     As   al- 
ready Indicated,  wherever  the  avaUable  data 
permit  the  tables  use  1941  consumption  as 
the  basis  for  comparison.    In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however.  It  was  necessary  to  use 
1939  consumption  as  the  basis  for  compar- 
ing the  requirements  for  the  Individual  com- 
ponents.    In  these  latter  cases  the  data  for 
the    Indlvldvial    components    are   subject   to 
some   error   because   the    1939   consumption 
figures  expressed  at  manufacturers'  are  not 
adjusted  for  exports.   Imports,  or   Inventory 
changes.    Those  errors  will  be  corrected  to 
some  extent  In  revised  tables  to  be  prepared 
shortly.    All   figures  given   at   retail   prices, 
however,   rrflect   actual    consumption    after 
adjustment  for  foreign  trade  and  for  inven- 
tory changes: 
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1  Source  Bureau  ol  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commeroa 
lor  all  items  ex«T>t  beverages,  hoasing  and  lodging.  m«Mi- 
ical  («re  and  death  expenses,  and  «^{«»l'«n_  „f 'M"?^ 
for  these  4  items  were  prepared  m  the  Oflice  of  Ciulian 
.'Juppl.v.  The  e^stimate  for  food  wasadjustod  asexpUmed 
in  the  footnote  to  table  1  ..     ... 

.  F^  without  an  asterisk  C)  •'e  l"«»«="^^' 
recUy  from  the  individual  tabiae  ^^^'^.^^^i^ 
to  correspond  with  the  Item  numbers  "?J^„"^7 ': 
FiOTHss  with  an  asterisk  (')  are  transcribed  from  the 
siM^«itary  table  attached  U>  Uii.  wmmary,  for 
reasons  exi>lainc<l  loelow. 
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.„H„....n  which    I   NutHtii^  udxie  of  rock-bottom  diet  reeom-  I  ments  for  foods.  __Allow^«»  also  have  been 


>- 


their  attackers  say.     But  I  submit  that 
the  publication  of  such  figures  as  Mr. 


In  malting  choices  aa  mmong  such  products. 
In  particular.  It  Wiis  assumed  that  in  ■  long 


data    become    available       In    general,    gords 
and    services    are    Included    on    the    basis   of 
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SmcMtAiT. — Minimum  cifilian  conmmer  re- 
quirements for  foods  and  services,  at  1941 
prices — Continued 


SKKV  U  r.:S 

88.  Hi)ii<inK  and  loMRins 

3V   I'rriuir.tlioii  iin<1  .Mrvicc  of 
mm  In  ivnil  tn'\  rruccs 

40  C'ari-  iiml  repair  of  attire, 

ctr 

41  PiTsunnl   aptM^Aranre  and 

(■oriil.irt 

42.  (.'(lii.suiiu'roijriitfd  trans- 

iHifUtion 

43.  rurcha.ocd     passenger 

trinsportntlon   . 

44.  IIixi-M'hoM     utilities    and 

<t)'iimunic.iiu)n 

46.  Mi'-licftl    cnre    «iid    dcith 

••XlKTlSf* 

4''>    Ktliication... ,„..„....„. 

47    K''(Tf:Uion.. 

4^    I loiitcholU  maintenance 


Total  services. 


Urind   total.   gtHxls 
and  servic«js 


Minimiiin 
annual  riM)iiir»- 

UU>Uti  — 


.\rtiial 

(iin- 

sunjp- 

tloD  in 

1941 


At  1041 
prices 


Alt  a 

l»r- 
onliiKe 
of  eou- 
suini»- 
ti4in  in 


\tU.  of 
dol 
11,414 

3,63b 

1,  IIU 

&S3 

8l,^ 

l.-V* 

2,444 

3,  ew 

2,«M5 
1.9H7 
1.410 


Mil.  0/ 

doi. 
11,173.3 

3,  275.  0 

867.  4 

3«d7 

S18.  0 

2,125.8 

2, 174.  1 

3,  529.  0 
2. 400.  5 
1,300.1 
1,  085.0 


31.GM|  20,225.5 


81,583    56.006.2 


lot  4 
90.0 
85.5 
59.2 
03.7 

135.5 
8U.0 

89  2 

HU  1 
tiO  3 
77  0 

02.2 
68.6 


Wherever  possible,  requirements  were  esti- 
mated directly  at  1941  prices  In  the  detailed 
Individual  tables.  In  the  case  of  the  com- 
modities listed  above,  however,  this  was  not 
pot>alble  Totals  for  each  group  at  1941  prices 
were  obtainable,  but  the  detailed  Informa- 
tion for  the  component  Items  of  the  group 
>»hlrh  IS  needed  as  a  basis  of  estimation  was 
available  only  for  1939  For  these  commodi- 
ties, therefore,  requirements  were  estimated 
at  1939  prices  In  the  detailed  individual 
tables  and  the  total  for  each  group  was  ad- 
Justed  as  shown  above  before  being  carried 
to  the  summary  table.  Thl.s  prcx;edure  was 
the  only  one  which  permitted  a  uniform  com- 
parison of  requirements  with  1941  con.suinp- 
tlon  for  all  groups  In  the  summary  table; 

Supplement  to  summary  tables 


111.7  ia248.2|ll,447.  2 
lOfi.9      1.  .'W7.  0|  1,707.2 

101.8  509.8        519  0 
1U3  5  2.<«.  9        ai>8. 0 

101  1  242.9       245.6 

103.  4  186. 5>       192. 8 

I 
101  5  57.  A         5<<4 

104. 9  43. 8  45. 9 

104. 5  53. 9         56. 3 

107.  ft  539.  7        .-WO.  0 

108.7      3,99;t  fil  4,  :MI.0 
iiKS. »       «74.  M.  i.caij 

1(K.  3  .V».  V\         fu   3 

lOa  4  308. 8        328.  ti 

108. 9         240. 7       2t<2  1 

104.01         2m.  2;       213.4 

»  .^viunv:  Bun-au  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Comnierce. 

•  T  mii-H-nlx-d  fr  nil  mlni'lual  tahles. 

»  'IntiiMrilHd  In  tl:«'  Mirnniary  laMc.  ReRj»on<«  for  the 
•djii.stiiienui  shiiwti  alxive  an-  explained  in  the  n*>te 
accDiiiiianjiug  ihe  simiuiaiy  tabic. 


1,  Food    

TobHcru  and  srookinK  «up 

plU'S 

Dnifs   and    nie<lical   sup- 
plies . .  

ToiUt  preparal ions      

ClrHnlii^     and     |H)lishing 
pr.'iiHratiiins         

N>>iidurai>lo  prinli-d   mat- 
ter   

Statiunrry  and  writinf!  »up- 
pli  "<     

Nf  is  ■•'ilaiKMius     household 
PHjHT  pn-wiurt*. 

NiinduraMe   toys,   ftanies 
t-t<-        ...     

Maiuinxt'ired     illuininat- 
in-T  ao'l  Ileal  in',ri'rr>itiu-ts. 

CloihirB  and  at-o'-iSories  .. 

.■Jhc-s  and  niher  Imilwear    . 

\i\.   Per--()nnl  fiirni<hini^     

17    I>r>  iriM>d< -uid  notions    ... 

18.  .•H'li.iduralile  t)ous«-furni.-<h- 

in  "<  

19.  Keplaeement     tires     and 

tubes 


S. 
4 

•l 

6. 
7. 

%. 

10 

11 

14 
1.') 


Iy4l   I  Miniimim  an- 

lnde\  uual  re'iuire- 

o(  re-  I  luents- 

taii 


prices, 
1<».W- 
100' 

At  in;«i 
pni-es  ' 

At  1941 
prices  ' 

.\fi/.  nl 
dot. 

Mil.  Of 
dol. 

Supplement   to  summary   tables — Continued 


l<m  I        Miniiiiiitn 

inde\'  annual  ri-iiuire- 
nf  re- 1  nunts— 

tail 

prices,! 

I'.Hw-'  At  lyatt   At  KMi 

liiO   I  prices    1  iifiix'S 


20.  Part.s.  etc.,  for  passenger 
caM 

23.  Fl'Mir  covrrinus 

23.  .Mi.N:>'llaiH-<iii.s  durable  fur- 

nis'iuifts  and  C'liiipnirnt- 
24    \S  iv-itiinK  and  -m  »  iiik   tna- 

chni-N   refrici-raliirs.    

2.5.  FU-'f rii-al  appliann-s , 

as.  Chinii,    iflx-i-iware,    tatile- 

waie,  uleii.slls 

27.  Radi"s  and  phonoeraphs.. 

■JS.  Ntasiral  instniinents 

■JV,  ("lock-sand  wati-lu-s 

30.  Jew.-l'v  im<'  sl.-tlinp  ware 

31.  H'Kik-   and  dtluT  durable 

printed  iiiaiitr    

32.  ^\■rltlll^{   equipment,   dur- 

aM-  

33.  Ophtliftlmir.   siirific^l,   or- 

th<)|>«"lu-  upplianci-s 

34.  Wh(H'l  (!ixk1.>>,  durable  toys 

and  S|>)rt^  e<|iiipnient... 
38.  IIotLsi.-ii;  and  WxlKinc 


Ill  0 
115.7 

110.8 

102.  n 
103.8 

106. 

103.  rt 

lias 

105.8 
123.2 

99.9 

100.0 

102.5 

Irtl.  5 
101.8 


Mil.  of 
dol. 

48. 

183.0 

22.3 
3.5 

149.5 

12.1 

Zl 

2.0 

0.0 

84.7 

0.3 

211.3 

54.  1 
11,368.7 


.\/i/.  Of 
dol. 

1fi«  4 

5«.  3 

aoi8 

22.7 
3.6 

l.')9.  h 

12.  5 

3.4 

2.1 

0.0 

84.0 

0.3 

219.7 

.Ifi.  0 
11,5713 


Table    I. — Afiriimiim    civilian    consumer    re- 
quirements for  food 

[Values  in  millions  oi  l'';iii  dollars  excludmi;  \  uliie.-i  added 
In  preparation  and  service  of  ineaNl 


nair\  product?,  r\(Tt)t  tiiitter.. 
Lean  meat,  ix)ultrv  and  ti.sli.. 

Ki:i;s   ..      

hrieii  beans,  jx-as,  nuts 

Fat>^,  ineludinK  butler,  bacon, 

salt  side 

.-^unars  and  sirups 

<'iTi'al>  and  breadsfutis 

potiitoes  

Toinaioes  and  citrus  fruits 

l>«afv,  cre«"n  and  yellow  vege- 
tables  

flthiT  fruit.s  and  vepetal>les 

Flavorings,  ice,  puni,  dog  fotxl, 
etc 

Total,  at  retail  prices'... 

Total,  at  cost  to  consum- 
ers {IM\<  retail  prices)'. 


Con- 
suinp- 

tion 
In  1939 


2.  701 

3.  7M 
ti7'J 
197 

1.772 

1,  194 

l,fifi7 

334 

818 

671 
1,414 

49G 


Miniinuin 

annual  ri'ipnrc- 

iiients — 


Value, 
at  1U3V 

retail 
prices 


2,  5;J9 

6,  100 
.UO 
244 

1,134 
52.1 

l,'.«.'4i 
:iH 
622 

530 
1,075 

397 


15.724    12,976 


1Z423 


10,  24&  2 


Asa 
p«>r- 
cent  of 
con- 
sump- 
tion 
in  1930 


84.0 

KJ.  I) 
7M   0 

121  0 

.0 

64.0 

44.0 

117. 

y7 
76. 


79. 
76 


80.0 


83.; 


82.6 


'  Trice  tstiniales  l>aM>d  on  clala  supplii'<l  tiy  Mureau  of 
.\ptieullU'al  Fconoinics.  Home  prixlucvd  food  valued 
at  retail  (  ric«-s  pre\ ailing  in  locality. 

«  DitTers  from  retail  value  in  Ihat  tiome  pro<luced  food 
is  value<t  at  (arm  tirices  Dillerf  al.so  by  various  errors 
of  e-;(imation,  sinct-  the  1M.39  tlsure  is  ai|)li.>.le.|  to  acri-e 
with  Dei-ariinent  of  t'omnienv  totnl  for  foixl.  nieiN. 
and  beveraiii*  after  deduetiM*;  estHnaI>><l  value  ad<led  in 
preparation  and  M-r\ii-e.  ai^l  esliinaied  t-onsiimption  of 
l>everiiKes  l)epirtiiiiiit  of  Cotnineri-*'  fiKuri  s  do  not 
include  value  of  fiMwl  s«'rve<l  williout  charife  in  institu- 
tions. Ki'(juirements  for  beveraces  are  shown  In  tatde 
2;  (or  preparation  and  service  of  meals  and  boveraftes,  io 
table  39. 

NOTES     ON      TABLE      t      METHf^D    OF     ESTIMATJNQ 
MINIMUM   rOOD  KEgUIREMENTS 

The  quantity  of  nutrients  provided  for  rep- 
resents a  technical  inlnlmum  below  which 
health  would  be  Impaired  The  foods  se- 
lected are  in  general,  a  combination  which 
will  provide  the  required  nutrients  at  the 
lowe.<=t  cost  to  constirricrs  and.  at  the  same 
time,  will  require  least  labor,  critical  ma- 
terials,  and   facilities. 

These  requirements  were  determind  on 
the  basis  of:  (A)  nutritive  standards  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  and  (B)   low  cost 


diet*  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  councirs  standards  specify  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  various  nutrient*  (proteins, 
fats,  vitamins,  etc  )  needed  dally  In  order  to 
keep  an  average  person  In  good  health.  The 
Bureau's  low-cott  diets  Indicate  the  specific 
amounts  of  low-priced  foods  that  will  provide 
these  nutrients  on  an  annual  ba.sis.  In  ar- 
riving at  the  estimate  of  bedrock  require- 
ments certain  adjustments  were  made  In  the 
diet  recommended  by  the  Bureau  in  order  to 
base  the  diet  on  foods  low  in  labor,  process- 
In?,  and  distribution  cost,  as  well  as  low  in 
retail  price  Some  changes  In  the  amounts 
of  Individual  fowls  suggefcied  are  possible,  but 
any  changes  mu.^t  be  compensated  by  changes 
In  other  groups  in  order  to  supply  the  over- 
all nutrient  requirements 

In  the  preparation  cf  the  bedrock  require- 
ment. It  was  assumed  that  foods  are  to  be 
distributed  equitably  to  civilians,  with  due 
allowance  for  age  and  type  of  work.  Conse- 
quently, no  allowance  was  made  for  the  pos- 
sibility that  low-income  families  would  not 
purchase  a  full  s^hare  A  bedrock  diet  allows 
no  leeway  for  excessive  consumption  by  any 
group  in  the  population.  Unless  distribu- 
tion is  controlled  by  rationing  and  subsidized 
consumption  of  the  more  expensive  foods, 
low-income  families  will  bear  a  more  than 
proportionate  share  of  the  curtailment  cf 
supplies  from  present  levels. 

The  following  criteria  were  u.sed  In  de- 
t"rmining  the  amounts  of  Individual  foods  In 
the  bedrock  diet : 

Fats  and  oils;  sugar:  The  level  suggested 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  was  used. 

Flour  and  cereals;  dry  beans;  peas  and 
nuts:  The  relatively  high  level  suggested 
by  the  Bureau  was  adjusted  downward  on 
the  basis  of  (a)  ability  to  produce  these 
annual  crops  and  (b)  the  relative  anuunt  of 
animal  proteins  and  vegetable  proteins  re- 
quired In  the  diet  The  level  suggested  Is 
about  20  percent  at>ove  recent  consumption. 
A  higher  level  would  overbalance  the  propor- 
tion of  proteins  obtained  item  vegetable 
sources  and  would  be  In  excess  of  production 
(larm  and  processing  into  finished  foods) 
facilities 

Vegetables — Potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes; 
tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits;  leafy  green  vege- 
tables; other  fruits  and  vegetables:  The 
level  suggested  by  the  Bureau  was  adju.«ted 
downward  in  the  light  of  prospective  labor 
supplies,  and  transportation  facilities  To  - 
certain  extent  various  ttroups  of  vegetables 
are  interchangeable  Requirements  for  the 
more. stable  Items  (such  as  potatoes)  were 
set  at  hiijher  levels  than  those  of  the  more 
perishable  Items  (tomatoes  and  leafy  green 
vegetables) . 

Dairy  products  The  level  suggc-ted  by  the 
Bureau  Is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
amount  that  lias  been  or  ran  be  produced, 
and  was  adjusted  downward  The  extent  of 
this  downward  adjustment  was  limited  by 
the  fact  that  milk  Is  the  n^cst  Important 
source  of  calcium  In  the  diet  Tlie  level 
suggested  (approximately  the  1935  39  cci- 
sumptlon)  provides  consumers  with  the  same 
amount  of  calcium  as  in  pre-war  years.  Even 
at  this  level  calcium  Is  one  cf  the  nutrients 
In  which  the  diet  Is  deficient. 

Meats  and  egg^:  The  level  suggested  by  the 
Bureau  was  adjusted  upward  to  offset  the 
downward  readjustments  made  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts. This  change  provides  the  animal  pro- 
teins that  w  uid  I'.ave  been  obtained  from 
dairy  products,  if  the  Bureaus  recommenda- 
tion had  been  followed.  The  requirements 
for  meats  and  eggs  are  the  amounts  needed 
to  round  out  th"  d!et.  providing  necessary 
ingredient.s  not  obtained  from  other  ftxids. 
This  level  provides  for  more  proteins  than 
required  by  the  National  Research  Council 
dietary  standard,  but  It  was  necessary  to  have 
an    above-standard    amount    of    piotein    in 
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order  to  obtain  the  thiamin  and  niacin  which 
are  contained  In  meats. 

It  was  not  poaslble  to  set  up  a  requirement 
for  each  food  group  to  provide  the  exact 
amount  of  each  of  the  nutrients  called  for 
by  the  Council's  standar'ls.  The  Tarylng  nu- 
trient composition  of  IndiTidual  foods  pre- 
cludes this.  The  requirements  provide  for 
more  protein,  vitamin  A,  ascorbic  acid,  and 
thiamin  than  the  Oo\incll'8  standards  because 
any  reduction  in  the  InUke  of  foods  from 
which  these  nutrient*  prlmarUy  are  obtained 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  other  nutrients 
already  below  standard.  It  provides  less  cal- 
cium than  required,  because  a  full  require- 
ment would  neoe«ltate  a  record  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products,  a  high  latwr  cost  item. 
The  deficit  indicated  for  riboflavin  and  niacin 
reflect*  the  fact  that  their  primary  source  is 
milk  and  meat— high  labor  cort  Items.  Part 
of  this  deficit  can  be  eliminated  without 
Increasing  consumption  of  meat  or  milk  by 
the  substitution  of  whole  wheat  for  white 
flour,  and  by  enrichment  of  bread  and  flour 
With  calcium  salte.  This  shift  would  In- 
crease rlbofUvln  to  2.1  mlUlgrams  and  niacin 
to  18.1  miUlgram*.  Knrlchment  of  bread  and 
flour  at  higher  than  jwesent  minimum 
standards  would  oOset  the  deficit  in  niacin 
but  not  m  rlt»flavln,  since  a  shortage  of  thla 
product  exists. 

A  complete  comparison  of  the  bedrock  diet 
With  British  consimiptlon  is  not  possible  from 
data  nov  avallsble.  Information  is  avail- 
able on  one  or  two  foods,  such  as  meats.  An 
ofHcial  of  the  British  Pood  Ministry  indicated 
that  British  meat  constimption  now  averages 
31  oimces  per  capiU  per  week.  It  Is  not 
known  whether  this  amount  Includes  all 
fresh  fish  and  poultry  in  the  diet  but  in  any 
event  thU  represents  a  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  101  pounds  per  year.  The  bedrock 
figures  here  presented  allow  104  pounds  of 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish  per  capita  on  an 
annual  basis. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  bedrock  require- 
ments for  food.  It  was  assumed  that  foods 
are  to  be  distributed  equltobly  to  civilians, 
with  due  allowance  for  age  and  type  of  work. 
With  propr  control  of  dlsUibutlon  through 
rationing  and  other  means,  the  bedrock  re- 
qulremenU  vould  provld-  sufBcient  nutrients 
for  an  adequate  diet  with  lower  total  food 
consumption  over  a  long  period  of  time.  If 
such  controls  are  not  put  Into  effect,  the 
bedrock  diet  will  be  much  too  low  since  no 
allowance  wlU  be  made  for  the  probabUity 
that  all  consumers  cannot  purchase  a  full 
share.  Thus  the  burden  of  lowered  consump- 
tion will  b'  placed  disproportionately  on  low- 
Income  families  and  a  mad  scramble  will  re- 
sult among  the  entire  Ixxly  of  consumers  for 
the  total  supply  of  food  which,  under  these 
conditions,  wil!  be  Inadequate. 

In  the  first  Uble  given  t)elow,  the  annual 
per  capita  requirements  of  the  bedrock  diet 
are  compared  with  those  of  low-cost  die'  "B" 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  In  the 
second  table  the  nutritive  value  of  the  bed- 
rock diet  Is  compared  with  the  standards  set 
by  the  National  Research  Council. 

Sutritive  value  of  rock-bottom  diet  recom- 
mended by  Office  of  Civilian  Supply  com- 
pared tcith  standard  of  National  Research 
Council 


Nutritive  value  of  rock-bottom  diet  recom- 
mended by  Office  of  Cimlian  Supply  com- 
pared with  standard  of  National  Research, 
Council — Continued 


Knerf>- Calorrs. 

I'rouin. (irsms 

Calcium. Grams 

Iron  M? 

Vitamin  A 1-  1-  - 

AsoorbK-aeid Mg- 


2,800 

0.  C*! 

1? 

4.  70t) 

70 


Average  daily  rt^quirement  per  capita. 


Vutional 
KesenrWi 

("oUIKll's 

dietury 
standard  ' 


Nutritive 
value  ol 
civili;:n 
supply 
rock-liot- 
toiu  diet 


2.802 

Iv! 

0.78 

13 

4.8Afi 
80 


Thiamin  

KiUiflavin 

Niacin. 


.Mg  . 
-Mg  - 
.Mg-- 


Nationai 
Ke.seanh 
roiineil's 
dietary 
standard 


l.fi 

2  3 

16 


Nutritive 
value  o( 
civilian 
supply 
roct-tKit- 
torn  diet 


1.9 

1.6 

14 


Bedrock  diet  compared  toith  U>u>-coat  diet  "B" 
of  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

(Founds  per  capital 


Food  group 


Dairy  products 

Epts..- 

Flour  and  cereals 

Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes 

Dry  t>cans.  peas  and  nuts 

Tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits 

I^eafy,  green,  yellow  veeetaMes — 

Other  fniits  and  vefetanles 

Fats  (indudlnK  baoon  and  salt 

pork) 

Sugar  and  sjTUps 

Lean  meat,  poultry  and  fish- 


Ix)w-eo.st  bedrock 
diet 


Bureau 
of  Home 

Eoo- 
Qomics 


>6S4 

X) 

246 

1» 

2» 

•82 

»1«6 

M56 

47 
C2 
83 


Office  of 

Civilian 
Defense 


>888 

■JSi 

232 

l.V) 

20 

»tiK 

»n8 
•156 

47 

104 


1  Nutritional  eaulvalent  of  dairy  products  expressed 
to  pounds  of  whole  milk. 

•  Includes   6   percent   allowance   for   waste    l)ctween 
reUil  market  and  kitchen  preparation. 

•  Includes  10  percent  allowance  for  waste  between 
retail  market  ana  kitchen  preparation. 

TaBL«   2, — Minimum   civilian   consumer   re- 
quirements for  beverages 

lvalues  in  miUkna  ol  llHl  dollars,  excluding  valuoe 
a<ld«l  by  service  in  bars  and  rcslaurantsl 


Itllnimum  an- 

nual require- 

ments-— 

Con- 
sump 

tion 

As  a 

in 

Value     percent 

1»41 

at  mi 

of  con 

retail 

sump- 

prices 

tion  in 

ItHl 

Beer  draft 

907 
1,103 

500 
717 

65.0 

Be<'r,  packaged. 

66  0 

Wine 

213 

Us 

WO 

Distilled  snfrits               

646 

« 

1.0 

Nonak«bolic  beverages 

H64 

662 

ftS  0 

("ofTie             

400 
77 

65.0 

T«i                     

50.0 

t'ocoa 

50.0 

Total 

4,227 

1     2,321 

54.9 

Beer  and  wine:  Experience  in  other  coun 
tries  has  Indicated  that  these  beverages  have 
a  value  in  sustaining  morale  both  to  civilians 
and  to  the  armed  forces.  Because  of  the  rec- 
ommended heavy  cut  In  distilled  spirits,  the 
average  curtailment  for  alcoholic  l)everages  as 
a  whole  Is  greater  than  the  35  percent  indi- 
cated for  beer  and  wine. 

Distilled  spirits:  Requirements  provide  for 
medicinal  uses  only.  Because  existing  dis- 
tilling facilities  have  been  converted  to  war 
use  and  l>ecause  critical  materials  would  be 
needed  to  expard  facilities,  over-all  require- 
ments for  alcoholic  stimulants  can  be  met 
more  efllclenay  throtigh  the  consvunption  of 
beer  and  wine  as  a  substitute  for  spirits. 

Nonalcoholic  beverages:  The  reduction  of 
35  percent  of  the  1941  constimption  of  non- 
alcoholic beverages  is  related  to  the  qtiantity 
of  sugar  suggested  in  the  bedrock  reqiiire- 


ments  for  foods.  Allowances  also  have  been 
made  for  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  sugar 
xised  per  gallon  of  the  product  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  indicated  requirement. 

Tabu  3.— Minimum  civilian  consumer  re' 
quirements  for  tobacco  and  smoking  sup» 
plies 

(Valufts  in  millions  of  dollars  at  1939  prices] 


Ton- 
sum  p- 
tioo 
in 
IWS 

Mtninram  an- 
nual requira- 
m^Dts — 

• 

Value 

at  luse 

retail 
prices 

A(s 

percent 

of  con- 
sump- 
tion in 

vat 

Cirart              

>  1,310 
>Z73 

2II» 
1,114 

317 
10 

M 

CiiEarettos               

•6 

Smoking,  ebewing.  and  snuff — 
Pipes,  holders  and  parts 

Total,  at  flnal  ooet  to 

l.Ml 
1.S78 

1.660 
1,507 

M 

Total,  adjusted  > 

U 

1  As  estimated  bv  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply. 
»  To  ajETwe  with  estimate  of  Ibe  Bureau  of  ForeigD  and 
Domestic  Commerce  for  IU3U. 

The  min«"*"'w  requirements  for  tobaaea 
products  and  beverages  from  the  standpoint 
of  physical  necessity  or  the  maintenance  of 
health  is  «ero.  However,  experience  of  other 
countries  engaged  in  the  war  has  Indicated 
that  substantial  quantities  of  these  products 
should  be  made  available  to  the  civilian 
poptUatlon  for  the  maintenance  of  morale. 
Requirements  for  tobacco  are  set  at  86  per- 
cent of  consumption  in  1980.  This  quantity 
Is  considerably  lower  than  the  heavy  oon- 
Bumptlon  in  IMl  and  1942.  It  is  believed 
that  the  reduction  can  be  made  succeosfully 
thrtmgh  prohlblUon  of  tiae  to  young  peopto 
and  rationing  of  supplies  to  adults. 

Table   4. — Minimum   civilian    consumer    re- 
quirements for  drugs  and  medical  supplies 
(Valoa  in  millions  of  dollan  at  1989  pnoesi 


Minimum 

annual 

requirements— 


Con- 
^ump- 

lion   I  Value 
in  1939 '  at  man- 


As  a 

percent 
of  con- 
sum  j>- 
tioo  in 

l»3y 


Packaged  medicines  

Uailod  States  l'harmacop<Hia 

and  National  Formulary 
Patent   or   projirietary   mi-ii- 

cines  advertised  to  jmblic.. 

Drags  for  prescriptions 

United  Stat**  PharmacorMK  la 

and  National  Formulary... 

Proprietary  brands 

Rubber  productii  and  mfcrt  1- 

laoeous  sundries 

Purgi<-al  supplies 

Sanitary  napkins 


Total  at  manufactunrs' 


prices  

n  i.tal  at  final  ooet  to  con- 
sumers (retail  prioi's)- 


>  Source:  Bureau  of  Foreign  fand  Domestic  Comment- 


Packaged  medicines.  Packaged  nrjedlclnes 
are  of  two  kinds.  They  include  "ofHclal" 
drugs,  that  is,  drugs  listed  in  the  United 
States  PharmacopoeU  and  National  Formu- 
lary which  are  sold  in  ready  packaged  form 
and. cover  such  items  as  epsom  saiu.  senna 
leaves,  castor  oU.  etc.  Tliey  also  toclude  the 
so-called  patent  or  proprietary  medicines,  ad- 
vertised to  the  public  under  trade  names.  If 
the  use  of  "official"  drugs  is  Increased  stiffl- 
Clently.  the  use  of  branded  product*  which 


.SSI 


ly.  Kii>i.uTmcni 
tH?H'S 


I  ires     au(i 


im.  (I 


an.  2;       213.  4 


»  .-vuiriT    Biirciiii  of  KoriMjn  and  I>«>iiicstic  C\)mnu'rcc. 

»  T  rH:i-i<Tib)«-il  fr.>iii  mlivi'lual  tul>li'S. 

»  'I'rHiiMTilMMl  I, I  t[;c  Mi:niii!iry  rahlc  Ki-iu-ons  for  the 
•djii.suiu'nts  shoWTi  nU.i\<'  nn-  <>x|»lair.O(l  lu  tile  uutt- 
aio«iiiiian\ins  liic  siiiuiii.io  tal'lo. 


time,    will    require    least    labor,   critical    ma- 
terials,  and   facilities. 

These  requirements  were  determine!  on 
the  basis  of:  (A)  nutritive  standards  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  and  {B)   low  cobt 


intiredients  not  obtained  from  other  foods. 
This  level  provides  for  more  proteins  than 
required  by  the  National  Research  Councii 
dietary  standard  but  it  was  necessary  to  have 
an    above-standard    amount    of    piotelu    lu 


Calcium 

Iron 

Vit&niln  A 
Aseorl'K-ackl. 

Averagf  daily  nquircircnt  per  capita. 


Grams 

0.  !•<» 

0.7S 

Mv 

I.  I'.. 

12 

13 
4.Mft 

Mg-- 

70 

hO 

Nonalcoholic  beverages:  The  reduction  of 
35  percent  of  the  1941  consumption  of  non- 
alcoholic beverages  Is  related  to  the  qtiantlty 
of  sugar  suggested  In  the  bedrock  requlre- 


so-called  patent  or  propnewry  mouit-iu^.  --- 
vertised  to  tlie  public  under  trade  names.  If 
the  use  of  "official"  drugs  is  Increased  suffl- 
ClenUy,  the  use  of  branded  product*  which 
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are  In  ma-t  cas?s  prepared  from  "ofTlclal" 
druses  but  marlceted  under  fanciful  titles  and 
names  and  at  inflated  prices  can  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  The  statement  of  mini- 
mum requirements  in  this  field  ls  predicated 
upon  such  action  and  U  entirely  logical  in 
view  of  the  facts. 

DrU(;s  for  prescriptions.     Prescriptions  of 
medical  practitioners  call  for  "oSlclal"  drui;s. 
that    is.    drugs    listed    in    the    United    States 
Pharmacopoeia  fcnd  National  Formulary  and 
aiso  for  proprlelary   brands   of  such   drugs 
nnd  other  drugs  net  yet  listed  in  the  "ofnclal" 
standards.     There  can  be  no  substantial  re- 
duction In  pre.scrlptlon  drugs  since  medlcinf* 
prescribed  by  physicians  must  be  considered 
as  essential  to  ma'atenance  of  health.    How- 
ever, physicians  can  be  educated  to  write  for 
drURs  by  their  •offlclal"  titles  and  avoid  pre- 
scribing  proprietary   brands  of   drugs  except 
In  ca.se  of  necessity,  such  a.s  the  ahscnce  of  an 
adequate  "cfflclal"  equivalent  of  a  proprietary 
product.     The  lncroa.se  in  prescribins  of  "of- 
ficial" drugs  will  result  in  a  corresponding  de- 
crease In  the  prescribing  of  branded  products, 
thus    maJcing    any    great    reduction    in    con- 
BUinption  of  prescription  drugs  unnecessary. 
Rubber    prt.ducts   and    miscellaneous    sun- 
dries:   Ord;r.s   of    tlio   War    Production    Board 
covering  the  use  of  rubber  for  various  pur- 
poses have  already  reduced  con.^umptlon  cf 
rubber  products  ar.d  miscellaneous  luindries 
IP  the  health  supply  field.    A  reduction  great- 
er than  that  proposed  would  result  in  hard- 
ships because  of  inability  to  provide  neces- 
sary  products  for  essential  services. 

Surgical  supplies:  This  heading  includes 
Items  such  ns  g2\;ze.  bandage,  adlie^lve  tape, 
and  the  lUte  Standardization  or  conserva- 
tion programs  will  in  themselves  effect  some 
reduction  in  tlie  number  of  iterrs  available  in 
thi.s  npl(4.  K  would  not  be  advl.sable  to  go 
beynrd  the  reduction  indicated  In  table  4. 
since  ^iMs  group  of  surgical  supplies  ranks 
htsh  In  l!:e  field  of  e;v'=entlal  and  emergency 
medical  supplies  The  reduction  proposed  is 
Jusiiliabl'^  tilSy  on  the  basis  of  conservation 
and  rigid  .elimination  of  waste 

Sanitary  napkins:  Keeping  this  itrm  at  125 
percent  dT  4939  consumption  fi-iures  repre- 
sents Uie  minimum  at  w'l.ch  it  should  be 
held  for  comfoit.  health,  and  morale,  since 
consumption  is  now  running  well  above  that 
level."  With  w.  men  entering  Industrv  to  a 
greater  ex'^-nt  eacii  day.  It  is  not  possible  to 
revert  to  the  time  when  Improvised  methods 
ni'.d  materials  served  the  purpose  cf  the  sani- 
tary napkin. 

Tablk    5.— Minimum    civilian    conarimcr   re- 
quirements for  toilet  preparations 
lvalues  in  millions  of  dollars  .tt  imv  \iTicr-<\ 


•  Souice:  Bureau  of  Forii;;n  aiu!  Domestic (."oninitrc«u 


Minimum  an- 

nual reipiire- 

ment,<  — 

Pon- 
sumi>- 

tion  in 

Viilup 

A5  a 

1938' 

Mt  man- 

pereent 

ufa<-- 

of  eon- 

tiirers" 

sumi>- 

prices 

tion  in 

1639 

Phavine  ami  toilet  .ooaps 

71.0 

47  fi 

«7  0 

K»ror  blades 

1H.0 

1,V  3 

S.M» 

l>«Ti;i;rKi-s  

27  0 

10.  H 

40  0 

i'nrtihs  ami  huirpins 

3.3 

.S 

2.^  0 

To<»l  libruslifs 

*.    1 

n.  u 

Mt.O 

>■;»«"«•  IHjWiltr    

2.V0 

12.  .'. 

.VI.  (1 

Ferfuiue  aiid  toilt't  wftlrt" 

X\  (1 

4.  .I 

mv  0 

Crfiiins  ainl  >(iair.po<« 

24.0 

liO 

.^10 

l.i|i.«tiek  auil  roupe 

8.0 

5.fi 

70.  0 

l>yes       

1.7 

10  0 

1  ><><Ml<>r>«ntS — 

.Vfi 

3.  » 

7t>.  0 

7.  ft 
33.  1 

3.  H 
&3 

S(>.  (1 

2r..o 

Oilier  toilet  pn-fKiratioii.'! 

Total,   at    nmnufaetur- 

»'ri'  prio"*    ...   .     .. 

247.0 

132.2 

63.5 

ToiaI  i»i    filial  e<ist   to 

ct>n>!uimr>    al    reiail 

pri(v< 

4S4.0 

258. '.' 

53. ,') 

> — ^ 

.     ..-:     /'- 

Shaving  and  toilet  soaps:  See  note  on  soap 
accompanying  tab'e  6. 

Ra:<:or  bla-lcs:  Consumption  of  rnzor  blades 
has  increased  since  1939  and  minimum,  re- 
quirements of  85  percent  of  1939  consump- 
tion therefore  represents  an  even  greater  re- 
duction of  current  consumption.  The  serv- 
Icenblllty  of  razor  blades  can  be  extended. 
This  saving  Is  offset  m  part,  however,  by  the 
greater  use  of  razor  blades  becau'-e  mure  men 
are  now  employed  In  factories  and  otBces 
where  good  appearance  Is  necessary  to  sustain 
morale. 

Dentifrices:  Dentifrices  are  largely  intend- 
ed to  clean  teeth.  Their  antiseptic  value,  if 
any.  Is  of  short  duration  In  the  mouth.  While 
they  assist  cleansing,  they  are  not  essential 
for  this  puipo.^e  If  a  tooth  brush  and  such 
commoclil'es  as  salt  and  bicarbonate  cf  scda 
are  available.  There  is  tremendeus  physical 
waste  In  the  use  of  th-'se  products,  in  addi- 
tion to  thfcir  lack  of  lmportan(  e.  The  allow- 
ances proposed  will  cover  essential  needs, 
provided  they  are  interpreted  to  Include  sub- 
stitute mixtures  of  salt.  soda,  and  chalk. 

Tooth  brushes:  Tooth  brushes  are  es.sentlal 
to  keep  teeth  clean  and  leallhy.  No  great 
reduction  in  use  can  be  planned,  e.^pecially 
in  view  of  cuts  to  be  n.ade  In  the  use  of 
dentifrices. 

Cosmetics:  Psychiatrists  maintain  that  cos- 
metics serve  to  counteract  fatigue  and  that 
a  dressing  room  In  a  factory  may  improve 
efTlciency  to  the  extent  of  10  or  15  percent. 
British  experience  substantiates  this  conten- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  man- 
ufacture of  cosmetics  was  reotnctid  to  25  per- 
cent cf  peacetime  production.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  civilian  population  was 
growing  depressed  and  war-factviry  records 
were  steadily  declining.  When  co<^metic  sta- 
tions were  establiohed  In  the  industries  the 
prv-iduction  curve  .soared  upward  immediately 
and  increased  numbers  of  women  came  flock- 
ing to  the  war  factories  for  work  The  effect 
wa.s  so  striking  that  the  restrict. ng  order  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  relaxed  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  peacetime  level.  A  recent  regula- 
tion orders  that  girl  workers  in  British  muni- 
tions factories  shall  wash  and  reapply  cos- 
metics three  times  a  day  as  protection  against 
Infection  and  discoloration  Cosmetics  are 
supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the  Government. 
The  relative  amounts  of  the  different  kinds 
of  cosmetics — powders,  perfxime.s.  lipstuk.s. 
rouges,  dyes,  deodorants,  etc  .  are  based  on 
answers  to  questions  on  essentiality  In  sur- 
veys made  by  the  Ofllce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion  and  othei    agencies 

Table  6. — Minimum  civilian  conaunier  re- 
quirements for  cleaning  and  poli.shiitg  prep' 
orations 

|\' allies  in  miliion.s  of  <k>llars  at  IWtt  prii«s| 


Con- 

<ump- 

iitiii  in 

i5)3y  1 

Minimum 
annual 

require  meuts— 

Value 
at  man- 
ufac- 
turers" 
prices 

Asa 

Iiercent 
of  (tm- 

.SUIIip- 

tion  in 
1939 

Soap  

In.seelieides  and  related  chem- 
ichIs     

Mi.s<-ellaiie<>ii'<   cleHniut:    and 
polishiun  preparai"  u.> 

174 
40 
51 

UB.6 
32.0 
15.3 

67.0 
80.0 
30  0 

Total,  at   manufactur- 
ers' prices  

au 

14&6 

S&.4 

Total.  a(   final  east  to 
(•<in.sumers   at    retail 

433 

242.9 

£6  1 

•  Source:  Bureau  of  Foreijin  an'l  Uomeetit  Comnieree. 


Soap:  Under  the  Brltsh  ration  system  the 
annual  consumer  consumption  will  average 
about  13  pounds  per  capita;  this  is  about  as 
low  as  the  Briti>h  think  they  can  go.  On  this 
basis  we  are  suggesting  a  b.isic  per  capita 
figure  for  bedrock  civilian  consumption  of 
15  pounds.  On  the  basis  of  a  population  cf 
127,000.000  persons,  this  would  indicate  a 
total  consumption  of  1.905,000.000  pound.s. 
This  represents  67  percent  of  the  estimated 
consumption  in  1939.  In  thl;^  connection  it 
Should  be  pointed  out  that  these  estimates 
are  for  the  requirements  for  soap  by  ultimate 
consumers  on  a  retail  level.  Actually  the 
production  of  smp  Is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  production  of  glycerin,  and  the  re- 
quirements for  glycerin  are  most  likely  to 
control  the  indiistry. 

Insecticides:  The  dollar  volume  of  house- 
hold insecticides  has  Increa.sed  considerably 
since  1939.  In.seciicides  are  important  to 
prevent  spread  of  disease.  Therefore  it  Is  not 
advisable  to  restrict  faelr  use  to  a  g.eat  ex- 
tent. A  reduction  to  80  percent  of  1939. 
equivalent  to  C7  percent  of  1942.  Is  considered 
the  minimum.  This  reduction  Is  possible 
chiefly  in  the  field  of  fly  sprays  by  a  more 
Judicious  use  cf  the.'-e  product^. 

Miscellaneous  cleaning  and  polishing  prep- 
arations: Shoe  polish,  a  very  small  part  of 
the  total,  should  remain  at  100  percent. 

Table  7 —Minimum  civilian  consumer  re- 
quirements fur  magazines,  neu.'papers.  and 
other  perishable  pruited  inaitcr 

IValue;  In  millions  of  dollars  at  193B  prkw] 


Newsjiapers 

ex  her  |H>riodic«l.s  and  miscel- 
laneou.s 

Tot&l.  al  manuruclur- 
ers'  prills 

Total,  at  finiil  co<t  to 
eon.^lInlP^s  al  retail 
prices 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 


Minimum 

annual  re<iuire- 

uienti— 


A«8 


n  1939'  at  man-;  LT"T". 

ufac- 

Hirers' 

prices 


300 


472 


122.4 
H3.2 


l.^5. « 


(M  I     1(>6.  i 


of  con- 

.-umii- 

lion  in 

1939 


«0 
30 


a 

S3 


■  .'Source:  Bureau  of  ForeiKn  and  L>uiu«stir  Commprc« 

Newspapers:  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
fliiiil  cost  to  consumers  is  o*  doubtful  value 
in  measuring  the  amount  of  newspapers  or 
periodicals  delivered  to  a  civilian  economy. 
Circulation  revenue  In  90  percent  cf  the 
volume  of  this  bus'nes;?  is  of  minor  Impor- 
tance to  the  primary  objective  of  supplying 
media  for  advei  Using.  However,  to  afford 
a  comparable  index  of  dollar  values  over  the 
pre-war  period  of  1939,  the  abo\o  peicent- 
ages  and  values  may  be  accepted  as  Indicat- 
ing the  great  falling  off  In  variety  of  publica- 
tions offered  for  sale  under  a  shrinking 
'conomy  In  which  advertising  exix-ntlitures 
will  not  Justify  the  existence  of  a  great  many 
borderline  profit  makers  in  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  fields.  Tlie  shrinkage  to  40 
percent  of  pre-war  new.sjiajx'r  .s.des  woiiki 
reflect  curtailment  In  the  amount  of  paper 
(and  -eadin.g  matter)  contained  per  copy  as 
well  as  declines  in  ciiculation.  Measured  by 
newsprint  con.sumptlon,  requirements  lor 
newspapers  would  be  20  percent  of  1939. 

Magazines:  It  Is  obvious  that  the  propor- 
tion of  magazines  devoted  purely  to  enter- 
tainment allows  them  to  shrink  to  a  greater 
degree  than  newspapers  without  aflccl.i.g  the 
public  Interest.  For  this  reason,  magazines 
can  drop  to  a  20  percent  level  as  against  tlie 
40  percent  level  considered  a  minimum  for 
newspapers  ia  terms  of  final  cobt  to  Con- 
sumers. 
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Table  8— Minimum   civilian  conrumer  re- 

quirementa     jar    stationery     an<i     writing 
guppUet 

l\  alw*  in  milUons  of  dt.ltarsat  IWB  price^l 


TABU  10.— MifUmum  civiliMn  consumer  re- 
qutretnenta  for  nondurable  toys,  games, 
mnd  sports  supplies 

(Values  hi  mfUinao  of  doUam  at  19W  pricrsl 


Con- 
sum|>- 

tion 

in 

1939  > 


Minimum  an- 
nual re'iuiie- 
iuenL:< — 


I'apetencs — 

Cjreetinn  t»nl« 

."-'.itionery.  taMrls.  etc  .  

Ink,  a'lbeijve*.  era.-«rs.  etc 

\\  «K>'lrii  f«nc-ils 

Pen  nil*  and  pencil  1«k1» 

Total,  at  Qianulactur- 
er'f  pnees 

Total,  at  final  cost  to 
oofLsumert  at  retail 
prices 


10 

an 

JO 


bl 


ks  a 

pervent 
»t  f  »o-|  of  Ptm- 

tnrers     ^^  ^^^ 
1539 


Value 


prk«s 


0 

2.1 

lf.4 

«  H 
4.0 
1  0 


U.i 


13f.  I       67  t, 


ft? 
u 


42.3 

42  3 


'  jkHiTt*  Bureau  of  Foreipn  and  Domestic  Cnuiiiierce 

Papetrtes:  Conalsts  of  packaged  envelope 
•end  paper  TOmblnaUona  which  can  be  en- 
tirely eliminated. 

Greeting  cards:  CurUllment  based  on 
standardization  and  simplification  which 
would  limit  unit  weight  to  that  of  a  postal 
card,  correspondingly  reduce  value,  and 
eliminate  all  except  Christmas  cards. 

Stationery  and  Ubleta:  In  spite  of  in- 
creased essential  need*  for  paper  in  wartime 
for  use  in  correspondence  and  houaehold 
management.  It  Is  felt  that  a  curtAilment  of 
20  percent  can  be  accomplished  through 
elimination  of  waste.  Taken  together  with 
papetrles.  the  reduction  (by  paper  content) 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  percent. 

Nibs  and  pencils:  ReducUona  baaed  on 
Wax  Production  Board  program  determina- 
tions. 

Ink:  Correlated  with  paper  curtailment 
and  some  shift  In  usage  from  pencils  to  pens. 

Table  9. — Minimum  civilian  conrumer  re- 
quirrmenta  for  miscellaneous  houaehold 
paper  products 


JValnr-  111 


niilli'  a«  ol  dollars  at  K'39  prices) 


Ia<iHl    tissue  and   h*n<U«T- 
riiu-l^      

Toilet  l«lM.ir 

Tow.liBc  anJ  napVias 

\\  rHT'i'ing  and  miscellanc<'U> 
paper 

Total,  at  manufac- 
iuivTS  prill'.-- 

Total,  at  final  oo«(  to 
ouTsuiiicrs  at  ret  a  J 
pncta 


Mir.iraum 
annual 
r«i  uinanents- 


12 


M 


Value 
jirioey 


Af  a 

ptrient 
!  of  oon- 
'  .sum[>- 
'  tioTi  In 
1U39 


0 

Iti.  5 
1.3 

»  4 


i:f. 

203 


27.2 
43.8 


0 

110.0 

25.0 

10.0 


21.  fl 

21.6 


1  K.uroi-:  lluri-Muol  Koreitn  and  Domestic  Conimerce. 

Facial  tissue  would  be  eliminated  and  sub- 
stituted by  coarser  materials.  Toilet  paper 
lor  civilian  use  has  increased  considerably 
since  1989.  and  would  be  still  further  In- 
creased when  other  Items  are  curtailed  or 
eliminated;  could  probably  be  held  down  to 
no  percent  by  reducing  wastage.  Toweling 
and  napkins  would  be  restricted  to  hosplUl 
and  emergency  use.  Wrapping  and  miscel- 
laneous paper  would  be  almost  eliminated  as 
a  bouaehold  Item.  Wrapping  paper  would  be 
by  reuse  and  all  fancy  papers  would  be  out. 


CarfrKl^* 

Kire«ort)i 

Uubixir  balloons 

Noudurablc  toys 

Oames      

BaselMlls  

(>olf  and  tennis  balls. 

Playing  card* 

Film 

Fishing  suppliM 


sump- 
tion  in 

ivsy ' 


Mlnimtmi  aa> 
nual  reqiure- 

meats — 


Total,  at  manufao- 
luners' lirices-- 

Total,  at  final  n*<  to  con- 
sumer at  retail  prices 


i 

2 

« 
t 

7 

10 
16 


Vahic 

(at 
mana- 

<a(- 

tun-rs' 
prices) 


Asa 

per- 

oeut 
of  con- 
8Mmp- 

tion 
in  11130 


Mi 
171 


1.1 
0 
0 

9.0 
S.  3 

i.e 

3.5 
7.0 
0 
1.  R 


30.2 
S3.  9 


4.0 
U 

(I 

100.0 

TO  0 

so.o 

MI.U 

70.0 

0 

20  0 


31.  S 
81.  S 


•  Source:  Bureau  of  Foreien  and  Domestic  Conunerce. 

Cartrldgea.  fireworks,  rubber  balloons,  film: 
These  gooda  require  critical  materials.  Tlie 
small  requirement  for  cartridges  Is  to  supply 
the  needs  of  tboae  dependent  on  hvmting  for 
part  of  th«lr  food  supply. 

Nondurable  toys:  These  goods  are  needed 
for  children's  recreation  and  welfare,  will 
not  require  critical  matertsds,  and  can  be 
produced  by  noncrltlcal  labor. 

Playing  canto  and  games:  More  people  in 
Industry,  and  longer  working  hours  will 
reduce  the  time  available  for  this  kind  of 
recreation. 

Gold,  tennis,  and  baseballs:  With  con- 
servation In  use  of  materials  and  greater 
care  to  avoid  loases.  essential  needs  for 
healthy  outdoor  recreation  can  be  provided 
with  purchase  of  balls  curtailed  by  about 
one -half. 

FUhing  supplies:  Minimum  civilian  con- 
sumer requirements  include  only  supplies 
such  as  lines,  hooks,  and  bait.  These  will 
be  used  with  existing  equipment  for  recre- 
ation and  for  obtaining  food  In  some  rural 
areas. 

Tablx  11. — Minimum  civilian  eonaumtr  re- 
quirements for  manufactured  illuminating 
and  heating  products 

lvalues  in  millions  of  dollars  at  1939  prices] 


Matches 

ran'lles 

Chrvctmas  tree  and  flasbllKht 

)>uUm<    

Fla.'!tili»;ht  batteries 

Lipht  l>tilhs 

Fn«>l  an'l  illimiiiiatinfi  oils... 
Coke  and  briquets 


Con- 
sump- 
tion iD 

l(OU> 


Total,  at  manufacturers' 
prion 

Total,  at  ftnal  ooRt  tn 
cionsumers  at  retail 
prices 


16 
7 


in 

14 
1«7 

90 


Minimum 

annual  ro<iuire- 

ments— 


Value 
at  Rian- 

ulac- 
turers' 
prices 


801 


12.8 
5.6 

1.  1 

2  5 

il.S 

187.2 

20.6 


239.6 


consumed  tmder  normal  condlthma  at  th« 
prewnt  time  azkl  is  baaed  on  greater  KODomy 
of  u»e. 

Candles:  A  certain  proportion  of  the  gen- 
eral consumer  use  te  for  decorative  purpoeei, 
but  a  very  large  part  is  for  emergency  use- 
to  care  for  interruptions  in  electric  aervicea 
black-outs.  etc.  The  volume  is  very  small 
and  In  a  sense  the  Industry  has  been  on  a 
rock-bottom  basis  for  many  years. 

Christmas-tree  and  flashlight  bulhs.  fiaah- 
light  batteries:  Minimum  requirements  for 
Christmas-tree  bulbs  are  zero;  for  flashlight 
bulbs  and  batteries  requirements  provide  re- 
placements for  use  In  coastal  and  rural  areas 
only. 

Light  bulbs:  The  curtailment  Is  based  on 
SUndards  Products  Committee  determination 
and  will  be  achieved  by  reducing  the  number 
of  lighting  units  per  household. 

Fuels:  Kstlmatea  are  based  on  an  assumed 
reduction  in  average  house  temperature  from 
71°  to  eO°.  It  is  assumed  that  5.000.000  l)ar- 
rels  per  year  will  be  converted  from  oil  to 
other  fuels.    See  notes  on  tabl-i  12. 

TABtx   12. — Minimum  civilian  consumer  re- 
quirements for  nonmanufactured  fuels 
I  Values  in  millions  of  dollars  at  IMl  prioes] 


As  a 
percent 
<»f  eon- 
Ktuap 
tion  in 

1930 


80  0 
80.0 

1.';.  0 

7(1.0 
96.0 
41.0 


678       638.: 


79  6 


79.6 


1  Sooroa:  Boreaa  of  Foreifm  and  Domestic  Conunercs. 

Matchea:  Eighty  percent  consumption  of 
matches  repreaents  a  reduction  of  about  30 
percent  from  the  amotuit  which  would  be 


Mfnhnam 

annual 

requirements- 

Con- 
sump- 

tion 

Asa 

in 

Value 

percent 

1941' 

at  co«t 

of  pon- 

to  eon- 

sump- 

sum era 

tion  io 
1941 

Coal    

750 
15(> 

M2.5 
127.9 

7.V0 

^oud        

82.0 

Total,  at  final  cost  to  con- 

sumers  

906 

690.4 

7a  2 

'  Source:  Bureau  of  Forc^  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Requirements  are  based  on  an  aastuned 
reduction  In  average  house  temperature  from 
71*  to  60*.  Of  the  total  value  of  wood  con- 
sumed in  1941.  $106,000,000  worth  was  cut 
and  burned  on  farms. 

Minimum  requirements  for  the  various 
fuels,  compared  with  previous  consumption, 
are  shown  In  the  following  Uble  in  jrtiyiical 
units: 


Fori  oils  (mlUioQ  barrelf).. 

(\ilce  ' 

Coal: 

Bitaminoas ' 

Anthracite  ' 

Wood  (miUioc  oord») 


1939 


134.2 
8,  244.  0 

(t7,239  0 

28,V27  0 
«8.  0 


1941 


1«2.  S 

7,409.0 

M.  74R.  0 
27,«»«  0 
71  0 


Mini- 
mum 


127.3 
3,346.0 

«9.SJi().0 

au,3».o 

57.  a 


1  Thousand  tons. 


Table  13. — Minimum  eivUian  consumer  re- 
quirements for  fuels  and  lubricants  for 
passenger  cars 

(Values  in  million!!  of  dollars  at  1941  prioesl 


Gasoline  and  lubricants. 


Con- 

sump- 

tiou  in 
1941  > 


2,«S3 


Minimum  an- 
nual require- 
ments— 


percent 
of  oon- 
-     ,   -      sumiv 
P"**"     tion  in 
IML 


1.061.2 


'  Booroe:  Barean  at  Foreign  and  Domestic  ComnMcw. 
It  la  aaaumed  that  the  present  gasoline- 
rationing  system  provides  87;»0,000,000  intra- 
clty  vehicle-miles  per  year,  with  an  average 
occupancy  per  trip  of  1.8.  By  Increasing 
the  average  occupancy  to  2  J  in  k>cal  Uavel, 


>: 


I' 


^ 


A976 
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the  same  number  of  pa'^sengpr-mlles  could  be 
provided  witli  only  54.000.000.000  vehicle- 
miles.  Adding  the  50.000.000.000  vehicle- 
miles  of  intercity  travel  provided  under  the 
present  rationing  system,  we  obtain  a  total 
minimum  requirement  of  104.000.000.000  ve- 
hlcle-miles,  which  !.-■  40  percent  of  the  corre- 
sponding 1941  figure.  For  further  details,  see 
notes  accompanying  table  20. 

T.\BLE    14  —Minimum   civrltan   consumer   re- 
quiTcments  for  clothing  and  acce-scriea 

|\'aluM  in  million>  of  dullars  Ht  rj3W  prursl 


Ton- 
sil mp- 
tioij  in 

l«3V' 

Minimiini 

annual  re(iuire- 

ments— 

- 

- 

Value 

at  man- ' 

ufko- 

tiirers' 

prk-es 

Asa 

percent 
of  con- 
.«ump- 
tlon  in 
1939 

Men"'*  ami  boy'*'  — 

I 'outs.  r\C(lit  (ur 

W 
371 

ION 

ll>U 

14W 

73 

7fi 

lU 

r» 
109 

22 

2.'^ 
122 

3J1 

4.1 

.19 
70 

HU 

71 
•t 

172 

129 
21 
24 
15 

220 

77.6 
AV.i 

100  4 

1H2.  !, 

lOK.  H 

.MO 

MO 

7.0 

Ui2.  4 
79.  ti 

4.'.2.  2 
17.2 

20.  R 
W.  l 
49.0 

22H.4 

4.'5.  4 

17  2 
JW.  0 
t.;t.  2 
U.  1 
1.0 
12a  4 

38.7 
4.2 
4.  H 
3.0 

1.'4.  0 

82.0 
7H.0 

93.0 
lOS.O 
73.0 
710 
71  0 
70.0 

81  0 

j3<.-kft:t  un<l  irou.N<TS  (ex- 
rt'Pt  work)   

A\  ork  rloitilnic           ...... 

blurts  (o\(f  pt  work) 

1   IlillT^^t'lir            ...... 

llik<i.  ry  init-n's^ 

Sii-ix'iiilcrs  «niJ  partiTS  — 
Womrn-,    cirls'.    chiMren's 
aiKl  infaiiis'  — 
Coiiis  f\(i'i>t  (tir        . 

Suits,  skirt.s  iin.t  jat-ki'ls. .. 

]  >rpstK«  and  liloiises   

Aprons  anil  iiiii(i>ruis 

tJp.irt.swfiir  (exttpt  bath- 

ine  sijit.>>  •' 

1  niltTwcar 

73.0 

7r..o 

78.0 

R3.0 
710 

("iirs^K,  brtissirres,  etc — 

Hosii-ry.    

Kot  .•(♦•paratoly  clasbiflod  by 
sex: 

( tUve.saml  ni  ii  t.'n  -,  tnlric 
»at>)r<it>ea  and   WuniEiug 

VifliT 

Knitted  outrrwrar 

Night  wear 

HiUhiiiK  suit* ........ 

69  0 
69  0 

101.0 

44.0 
80.0 
71.0 
M.  0 

lirtthinc  ctti^s            ... 

.".<>  0 

« >th.T  hats  and  caiw 

>'iir  coats  uud  other  fur 

70.0 
30.0 

T..iiiliir  clothuig 

I.caihiT  sliives... ......... 

Lt-rtthiT  U'lts. 

20  0 
30  0 
JUO 

'li'xiilf  appartl.  not  sep- 
arately re|Hirted 

TOO 

Ti'tal.    at    manufao- 
Hirers"  [)riees 

Total,  at  tliial  c-ost  to 
(i)iisiimiT  at  retail 
prii'fis 

3,4(8 
5.404 

1 
2.  519.  7 

3,903.  6 

1 

a  9 

73.9 

'  S<.urci'  Hunan  of  Foreign  and  Douiestic  Com- 
Diere«'.  and  (.■iti>u.>  of  .Mnuufiutures 

'  liiiliides  sliM-ks,  ski  and  snow  suils.  and  polo  shirts 
n.std  aLs«>  fur  puriKiscs  other  than  siH.rtj.  pariicularly 
by  cfaiklren. 

NOTTS     ON     TABLE     14  — APP.AREL      (EXCFPT     WORK 
CLOTHING  1 

In  determining  inlnlmum  requirements,  all 
consumers  w.th  family  buying  power  of 
«b'jve  $1,500  were  permitted  only  the  per 
capita  purchi.smu  rate  of  the  $1,000  $1,500 
group.  Tho^e  wiih  luwer  buying  power  were 
left   at    their    normal    rule    of    purcha.-^c. 

The  per  capita  purchases  of  apparel  items 
for  men.  women  and  children  were  obtained 
from  tile  Cf. nsumer  Purchases  Surveys  of 
193,S-36.  The.^e  were  taken  first  for  3  income 
groups,  namely,  less  than  $.i00.  |5(X>  $1,000, 
and  $1,000  $1,500  Tb.e  per  capita  purchases 
for  the  h'.gher  income  groups  then  were 
computed  for  all  Important  clothing  Item.s. 
These  basic  data  were  extracted  for  the 
many  regional  and  cUy-size  groups  covered 
by  the  survey.s  so  that  differences  In  the  lo- 
cation as  we'.l  as  Income  were  represented. 
The  per  capita  data  were  then  weighted  by 
the  estimated  1942  population,  classified  ac- 
cording  to  location  and  Income,  with  de- 
ductions for  the  military  personnel. 

A  further  adJUitmenl  was  uiudc  In  the 
1942  population  distribution  to  take  care  of 


the  Increa'^e  In  the  cost  of  living  that  has 
occurred  In  1942  f.s  compared  to  the  baye 
period.  1935-36.  In  consequence,  the  popu- 
lation weights  represent  a  classification  on 
the  basis  of  real  income  or  buying  power  In 
1942  rather  than  dollar  earnings.  In  terms  of 
1935  36  buying  power  approximately  46  per- 
cent of  the  1942  population  come  within  the 
group  with  real  Income  of  less  than  $1,500. 
while  only  39  percent  are  actually  earning 
less  than  $1,500.  This  difference  Is  due  to  a 
rl.=e  In  the  cost  of  living  In  1942  over  that 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  surveys  of 
approximately    16   percent 

In  applying  the.se  population  weights  to 
the  per  capita  data  all  consumers  with  family  j 
buying  power  of  above  $1,500  were  permitted 
only  the  per  capita  purchasing  rate  of  the 
$1,000  $1,500  Income  group.  Those  with  less 
than  $1,000  buying  power  were  left  at  their 
former  and  lower  rate  of  purcha.se.  More- 
over, no  extra  provision  was  made  for  young 
unmarried  men  and  women.  Although  these 
Individuals  normally  buy  more  clothing  than 
older  and  married  persons  within  the  re- 
^pectlve  income  groups,  the  p<>r  capita  pur- 
cha.ses  of  married  persons  were  used  for  the 
entire  adult  population. 

All  of  the  estimated  clothing  requirements 
were  compared  with  quantities  of  produc- 
tion. n.<^  reported  by  the  census  for  1939,  and 
u.sually  for  earlier  census  years  back  to  1933. 
Various  improvements  were  obtained  by  these 
compansfjiis.  Thus,  a  number  of  Items  re- 
ported by  the  censu.s,  such  as  wa.-^hable  serv- 
ice apparel,  slacks,  polo  shirts,  etc  ,  were  not 
reported  In  the  consumer  purchivses  survey 
or  were  lumped  Into  categories  that  were 
not  clearly  Identifiable  or  were  too  broad  for 
use.  In  thase  Instances  requirements  were 
determined  or  adju.sted  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
duction data  in  1939  and  earlier  years.  Tlie 
determinations  were  according  to  the  degree 
of  essentiality  as  indicated  by  budgetary 
studios  and  sales  data  as  well  as  by  differ- 
ences in  demand  for  similar  garments  by 
Income  groups,  as  reported  In  the  consumer 
purchases  surveys. 

WORK     CLOTttlNQ 

Unlike  most  types  of  apparel,  demand  for 
work  clothing  Is  mainly  a  function  of  ixrcu- 
patlon  rather  than  Income.  In  conssequence. 
It  was  impossible  to  apply  the  $1.000- $1,500 
standard  to  work  clothing. 

The  estimates  of  work  clothing  minimum 
requirements,  therefore,  wore  ba.sed  on  pro- 
duction in  1939  and  1941  In  relation  to  the 
number  of  potential  us^rs— namely,  male 
manual  workers  and  boys  of  age  6  or  over. 
PrrductUii  In  tho.se  years  was  divided  by  the 
estimated  number  of  these  work-clothing 
consumers  in  order  to  obtain  per  capita  pur- 
chases. Ag-'regate  garnient.s  required  a.s  of 
1942  were  then  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
population  of  work-clothing  con.sumers,  as 
het'e  defined,  by  their  per  capita  rate  of  pur- 
cha.se  In  1939  Although  the  1941  rate  of 
purcijase  was  substantially  higher,  the  1939 
rate  was  rcguracd  as  a  minunum  requirement. 

ADJUSTMENTS     TOR     INCOME     DISTniBtJTlON     AND 
CHANGE     I.S     QUALITT 

Unlike  th.e  reciuirements  for  other  prod- 
ucts, the  figures  shown  lor  clothing  do  not 
reflect  absolute  need  but  are  a  mixture  beln^ 
asJted  on  a  limitation  of  purchases  of  upp^r 
Inccnie  groups  to  levels  of  absolute  need  and 
an  estimate  of  the  actual  subminimum  pur- 
cha.ses  of   the  lower  groups  in    19*2. 

If  no  allowance  for  this  subminimum  buy- 
ing power  had  been  made,  the  agiTregate  re- 
quirement would  have  t)een  about  5  percent 
higher. 

There  is  another  ndjustn^ent  which  ought 
to  be  made,  and  which  would  approximately 
ofTset  the  error  just  mentioned.  The  per- 
centages given  reflect  only  relative  require- 
ments without  taking  Into  accoiuit  the  effect 
on  value  per  unit  of  conservation  and  slm- 
phflcatlon   orders. 

Therefore,  due  to  the.<e  offsetting  errors 
the  stated  figures  may  be  accepted  as  reflect- 


ing actual  value  of  requirements  in  con- 
btant  dollars,  on  the  basis  of  absolute  need. 
a.ssumlr.g  an  equitable  pattern  of  distribu- 
tion  Independent  of   buying   power. 

ERITISH    CLOTllINO    BUDGET    COMPARED    WITH 
UNITED   STATES    MINIMUM    HQUIREMENTS 

The  data  on  the  British  clothing  budget 
presented  In  the  following  table  were  ob- 
tained from  Mr  William  Onslow  of  the  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Trade  In  Washington.  The  fact 
that  the  British  allowances  are  lower  in 
many  categories  of  apparel  may  be  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  the  climatic  conditions, 
the  durability  of  apparel,  and  the  national 
consumption  habits  of  the  two  populations. 
Difficulties  of  obtaining  strictly  comparable 
age  groups  also  account  for  many  dis- 
crepancies. 

British  clothing  budget  compared  ivith  United 
States  bedrock  requirement^i 


rarments 


Inited  United 

British    Statm  { British   States 

cloth-  i   mini-    i  clolh-      mini- 

Ing    I  mum   i    Ing    I  mtini 

budget  re'iuire- buJuet  rp(iuii(»- 

iiieiits  j  niern 


Overroftts 

Kaincoats  and  water- 
proofs  

Puits 

Odd  jackets  and 
bl.uers..  
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.2S 
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.n 
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..■^2 

2  24 
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f.  31 
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3.75 
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.M 
1.2U 

.^1 

1  77 
1.07 
1.03 
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.M 

2  96 
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.01 
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.3 
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.3K 
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.44 
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Source:  W;\r  rro<luetlon  Board— (((Tire  of  rivlllan 
Supply,  "Miniminn  civilian  reQulrenieiiis  for  rlothinn" 
(Ott.  'H,  1V42/,  and  "llritLsh  tloil.iug  program." 


March  Anniveriarits — Address  of  Former 
Senator  James  A.  Reed  on  Speaker 
Champ  Clark 

REIIARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  Is 
a  month  of  important  anniversaries. 
Among  tho.se  important  anniversaries 
cherished  in  the  futiu-e  will  be  that  ol 
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the  vlctorv  of  General  MacArthur  and 
his  brave  men  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
on  yesterday,  March  4. 

March  2  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Texas  Independence. 

Tomorrow  will  be  the  anniversary.  I 
believe,  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  which 
occurred  on  March  6.  1836.  Colonel 
David  Crockett,  who  lost  his  life  there, 
was  my  mother  s  great-uncle.  So  that  Is 
one  anniversary  I  never  overlook. 

On  March  7,  1850.  Daniel  Webster 
delivered  his  famous  sppech  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol.  On  that  day  our  for- 
mer Speaker,  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri. 
was  born. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  today  memo- 
rial services  were  held  in  this  chamber 
for  Speaker  Clark,  and  over  his  remains 
were  made  two  of  the  ablest  addresses  I 
have  ever  heard.  Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 
of  Illinois,  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
with  whom  I  have  served  in  this  House, 
said  one  thing  that  impressed  me  as 
much  as  any  other  sentence  I  have  ever 
heard  uttered  about  any  man.  He  said 
that  while  Champ  Clark  had  his  ideals 
in  the  clouds,  he  always  kept  his  feet  on 
the  ground. 

Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of  Missoiuri, 
made  what  I  thought  was  the  most  elo- 
quent address  of  its  kind  I  had  ever 
heard.  Wlien  Senator  Reed  had  con- 
cluded, the  man  sitting  next  to  me  asked 
what  I  thought  of  it.  I  said  I  thought  it 
was  the  only  oration  of  its  kind  I  had 
ever  heard  that  measured  up  to  Robert 
O.  IngersoU's  speech  at  his  brother's 
grave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  that  short  addres-s  by  Senator 
Reed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Senator  Reeds  address  follows: 
The  Speaker.  An  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri. 

Senator  Reed  A  wonderful  .stream  l<=  the 
river  of  life  A  slender  thread  emerging 
from  the  mysterious  realm  of  birth.  It  laughs 
and  dances  through  the  wonder  world  of 
childhood  lt.s  broadening  currents  sweep 
the  plains  of  youth  between  the  flower- 
decked  banfcs  ol  romance  and  of  hope.  A 
mlghtv  torrent.  It  rushes  over  the  rapids  of 
manhood  and  breaks  In  foam  upon  the  rocks 
of  opposition  and  defeat,  then  glides  away 
across  the  barren,  sterile  fields  of  aee  until 
It  Is  engulfed  and  lost  within  the  waters  of 
the  eternal  sea 

Vhfc  robes  of  rovalty,  the  beggar's  rags,  the 
rich  man's  golden  hoard,  the  paupers  cop- 
per pence,  the  Jeweled  diadems  of  princes, 
and  the  thorny  crowns  of  martyrs  alike  are 
swept  by  the  same  ceaseless  tides. 

The  miracle  of  birth,  the  mystery-  of  death 
remain  the  unsolved  problems  of  all  time. 
The  shepherd  philosopher  who  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  upon  the  Syrian  plains  ob- 
eerved  the  procession  of  the  planets  and 
contemplated  the  decrees  of  fate  was  as  wise 
perhaps  as  Is  the  wisest  of  tcday.  He  only 
knew  that  standing  here  upon  this  bank  of 
time  his  stralnirs  eyes  could  not  glimpse 
even  the  shadowy  outline  o'  the  farther 
shore.  He  could  only  behold  the  white  sails 
of  receding  flt-ets;  ships  that  sail  out,  but 
never  come  again.  He  only  knew  that  at  the 
graves  dread  mi  uth  all  men  must  cast  aside 
the  burden  of  their  honors  and  their  griefs: 
that  man  t.ikes  with  him  only  that  which  he 
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has  freely  given  away;  but  that  even  death 
may  not  despoil  him  of  the  riches  of  service 
and  self-sacrifice. 

Measured  by  that  standard,  he  who  sleeps 
today  bears  with  him  to  the  tomb  a  legacy  eo 
rare  that  even  envy  is  compelled  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  admiration. 

His  long  life  was  devoted  to  the  public  weal. 
Upon  his  country's  altar  he  placed  his  wonder- 
ful natural  talent,  .he  zeal  of  his  youth,  the 
energy  of  middle  life,  tlie  wisdom  of  old  age. 
With  tireless  brain  he  wrought  to  promote 
the  general  good,  with  sympathetic  spirit  he 
labored  to  lift  the  burdens  of  sorrow  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  oppressed.  His  heart 
cried  out  for  all  who  trod  adversity's  harsh 
road.  He  explored  every  avenue  of  learning 
and  burned  his  candle  late  into  Its  night 
that  he  might  gather  for  them  the  lore  of 
other  countries  and  of  other  times. 

The  fires  of  patriotic  love  for  home  and 
country  consumed  his  very  soul.  He  laced 
each  task  with  the  heroic  courage  of  those 
who  do  not  count  the  cost.  His  character 
restt^d  upon  a  foundation  laid  deep  In  human 
Icve. 

Champ  Clark  lives  because  his  works  live. 
He  lives  because  he  helped  to  defend  and 
keep  secure  the  Constitution  that  preserves 
our  rights.  He  lives  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  whose  principles  he  nurtured 
with  a  tender  and  fearless  affection.  He  lives 
because  he  helped  liberty  to  live.  Men  who 
have  so  achieved  never  die.  In  ever-widen- 
ing circles  the  influences  of  Champ  Clark 
will  be  felt,  and  deeper  and  yet  deeper  the 
tender  love  the  people  of  his  State  have 
borne  for  him  wUl  sink  Into  their  hearts. 

As  time  runs  on  and  the  historian  surveys 
the  picture  of  these  troubled  days  there  will 
arise  in  it  no  figure  more  heroic  than  the 
rugged  form  that  lies  so  still  today. 

He  was  the  best  beloved  of  Americans. 
Ho  V  cold  are  words.  Let  me  speak  of  the 
man  as  my  friend.  For  30  years  I  have  known 
him  intimately.  I  watched  his  course 
through  all  the  storms  of  life.  How  big  and 
brave  and  rugged  was  this  man.  He  met  each 
danger  like  a  brave  soldier.  He  never  flinched 
from  any  task.  He  stood  square-fronted  to 
the  world. 

They  say  that  he  is  dead,  but  we  who  gaze 
upon  his  marble  brow  must  realiae  the  man 
we  knew  does  not  He  here  today.  Tlie  soul 
that  made  him  what  he  was  cannot  have 
been  destroyed. 

To  'lis  family  I  cannot  speak;  but  of  them 
let  me  say  in  all  the  world  I  never  knew  so 
much  of  filial  affection,  of  wifely  tenderness, 
of  fatherly  love  as  was  manifested  in  his 
home.  They  must  find  consolation  In  the 
memory  of  this  glorious  man. 

Soon  he  will  sleep  In  the  soil  of  his  beloved 
Slate.  As  It  enfolds  him,  the  very  clods  that 
touch  his  coffined  clay  will  be  blessed  with 
the  love  he  bore  for  the  old  Commonwealth 
of  Missouri. 


Effect  of  Repeal  of  the  Present  Federal 
Silver-Purchase  Program 


wages,  and  Government  taxes.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  appreciate  and  luiderstand  the 
vital  importance  of  the  products  of  our 
mines  In  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
That  the  Members  of  the  House  may 
have  for  their  information  a  financial 
report  direct  from  one  of  the  important 
mining  operations  in  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  there  is  inserted 
herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Metals  Foundation  from  Sec- 
retary L.  J.  Randall.  Coeur  d'Alene 
Mines  Corporation,  explaining  the  situ- 
ation: 

FnscART   10,  1943. 

Mr.  James  A.  Whttt, 

Director,  Rocky  Mountain 

Metals  Foundation, 
Barr  Building,  Washington.  D.  C 

Dear  Mr.  WHmc:  Relative  to  the  subject  of 
repeal  of  the  present  Federal  sliver-purchase 
program.  It  would  seem  that  opposing  east- 
ern Senators  might  well  be  impressed  with 
the  actual  facts  concerning  the  resultant 
effect  on  United  States  production  of  strategic 
metals  vital  to  the  war  effort,  which  could 
be  easily  determined  by  a  sulxromtnlttee 
from  a  compilation  of  metallic  production 
and  financial  reports  of  cur  mining  compa- 
nies. 

Income-tax  returns  are  due  March  15.  1945. 
Why  not  publish  a  request  that  mining  com- 
panies submit  certified  statements  of  pro- 
duction and  net  profits  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1942,  In  order  that  this  com- 
pilation might  be  made? 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Mines  Corporation  is  a 
typical  example  of  a  so-called  silver  mine. 
Our  1942  production  and  net  profit  was  as 
follows : 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday,  February  22,  1943 

Mr.  WHTTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  few 
people  outside  the  mining  industry  ap- 
preciate the  burden  that  has  been  placed 
on  our  second  largest  basic  industry 
by  social-sectirity  payments,  increased 
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Net  profit  before  Federal  and  State  Income 
taxes.   $217,950. 

Had  we  been  forced  to  operate  at  the  pres- 
ent world  price  of  44^4  cents  per  ounce  on 
silver  or  25.875  cents  less  than  the  present 
gross  smelter  return,  we  would  have  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  tl92.54fl.52  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1942.  computed  as  follows: 

Net     operating     profit     (70.625 

cents  per  otmce  on  silver). ..  1217,953.00 
Less  loss  in  gross  smelter  return 

if  forced  to  accept  a  decrease 

of  25.875  cents    per  ounce  of 

silver     (1,586,460     ounces     at 

25  875  cents)- 410,496  52 


Loss.. 192.  546  52 

Needless  to  say,  our  mine  must  immedi- 
ately close  if  forced  to  operate  at  the  present 
world  price  of  silver.  The  question  is,  "How 
seriously  would  the  closing  of  mines  through- 
out the  United  States  dependent  on  a  grcsa 
smelter  return  on  silver  of  70  625  cents  psr 
ounce  affect  the  war  effort? 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  and 
the  Metal  and  Mineral  Markets  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 28  estimates  that  54.000,000  ounces  of 
silver  were  produced  within  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ended  December  31.  1342. 
Let  us  assume  that  approximately  one-half, 
or  27.000.000  ounces,  of  our  1942  production 
were  produced  by  so-called  silver  mines  ard 
marginal  strategic  metal  mines  that  would  be 
forced  to  close  in  the  event  sliver  was  reduced 
to  44^4  cents  per  ounce. 

From  the  above  table  of  production,  you 
will  note  that  we  produce  1.97  pounds  cf 
copper  and  1.16  pounds  of  antimony,  or  a 
total  of  3.13  pounds  of  strategic  war  metal-o. 
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to  each  1  ounce  of  silver  produced.  The 
-atlo  of  marginal  zinc -lead  mines  would  be 
much  higher.  Let  us  as'ume.  for  calcula- 
tion purptises,  that  for  each  ounce  of  silver 
of  the  27.000.000  ounces  of  eilver  referred  to 
In  the  above  paragrapn  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  lose,  they  would  also  lose  3.13 
pounds  of  strategic  metals,  or  an  aggregate 
total  loss  of  84.510,000  pounds  of  strategic 
metals   (3  13x27.000,000  ounces  of  silver). 

There  Is  no  way  of  determining  the  accu- 
racy of  my  compuution  except  by  actually 
compiling  the  production  records  of  mines 
which  wotild  be  forced  to  close  In  the  event 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  silver  purchase 
program 

However,  it  would  seem  that  an  actual 
compllatum  of  production  record.s  of  mines 
dependent  upon  a  price  of  70  625  cents  per 
ounce  on  silver  should  be  made  before  final 
action  Is  taken  by  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate 

The  opposition  contends  that  the  war-pro- 
duction program  Is  losing  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  approximately  64  000.000  ounces  of 
•liver  vital  to  the  war  industries 

Mr  A  C  Steveuson.  chief  electrical  engi- 
neer of  th«  Hecla  Mining  Co.  Informs  ua  that 
•  pound  of  silver  has  only  0  percent  more 
eienrlcnl  oondociivlty  than  a  pound  of  cop- 
per He  states  further  that  this  stafement 
may  be  easily  checked  from  Government 
t..bles  on  electrical  crnduf  tlvity  of  the  vsrl- 
ouii  nietais  which  nhows  silver  st  1  0«  as  com- 
pared to  a  spe<!inc  condactlvlty  (it  1  for 
copprr  As  stated  above,  the  toUl  United 
States  prc^uction  of  silver  f«r  the  year  IMS 
was  only  54.000.(XX)  ouncrs.  which  convert«-d, 
equals  1  090  ion«  of  stiver  Our  little  mine, 
with  a  production  of  l.ftCfl  tons  of  ropjier, 
produces  nearly  this  iquivalent  In  conduc- 
tivity from  copprr  alof.e  s*  woiild  be  gained 
by  u«;n«  the  eiillri-  1012  Ci  I'rtI  M',ile«  fwo- 
diiciioii  (t(  1  mw  tuns  n(  silver  as  a  suOstliuto 
for  Qupitrr 

Yours  ilnrerely, 

L  J   n»NiMi  f , 
tteretaty.  Cneur  d'A''''"'  Mtnrn 

C<» jniratUin,  WulUirr,  Idaho, 


Wb«t  thff  Navy  It  Doiof  for  SuiaII 

BuilMII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TzxAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5,  1943 

^  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spe:\ker.  a.s  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busine.ss 
of  the  House.  I  was  requested  to  secure 
from  the  Navy  Department  information 
as  to  efforts  being  made  to  assist  small 
business  in  compliance  with  the  known 
will  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  Mur- 
ray-Patman  Act  (Public.  No.  603),  which 
also  created  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation. 

This  statement  discloses  many  accom- 
plishments in  the  direction  of  helping 
small  business  and  in  the  manner  con- 
templated by  Congress.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  the  Navy  Department  is 
making  a  sincere  effort  to  aid  small  busi- 
ness in  every  way  possible  in  the  war 
program  and  I  am  willing  tc  predict  that 
future  reports  will  disclose  that  my  pre- 
diction Is  Justified. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  Hon- 
orable James  Forrestal  furnished  the 
report  requested.   It  is  as  follows; 


The  Uironi  Secrctamt  or  the  Navt, 

Wos/iington,  Tcttruar^  23,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Wright  P.atmaw, 

Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Snuiii  Busi- 

nest  of  the  House  of  Representatives , 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr    Patman:   The  Navy  ts  happy  to 

comply  with  your  request  for  a  summary  ot 

what   It  has  dona  to  facilitate   participation 

m  Its  procurement  program  by  smaller  busl- 

neea  enterprises. 

In  placing  orders  far  materiel  the  Navy  has 
tried  to  distribute  business  to  smaller  com- 
panies to  the  greates';  pnaalble  degree — stra- 
tegic urgency  of  Its  needs  being  considered. 

This  program  startixl  In  January  1941  and 
has  continued  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

PRflsa^e  of  the  Murray-Patman  Act,  Public 
Law  No  603.  has  further  stimulated  this  prin- 
ciple of  contract  pltvcement  which  has  re- 
sulted In  a  broad  rec<mslderatlon  of  our  pro- 
curement policy  with  the  end  In  view  of 
awarding  greater  numbers  of  contracts  to 
smaller  firms  and  urging  larger  prima  con- 
tractors to  farm  out  mort  of  their  Jobs  with 
smaller   subcontractors 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  been  and  must  continue  to 
be  to  obtain  an  quickly  ••  possible  the  ma- 
terial and  equipment  required  for  the  fleet. 
All  other  considerations  affecting  procure* 
merit  must,  under  conditions  of  grave  neces- 
sity, fit  Into,  yet  not  domtnato  otir  thinking 
In  carrying  out  ttutt  policy 

Urgent  necrsslty  has  made  tt  mandatory 
that  th«  maximum  poMlble  production  be 
•ecurrd  Circumstances  have  not  permitted 
pr<.duction  for  future  re<)ulrements  alone 

While  that  urgency  still  exists.  Increased 
production  now  ha*  ma<1e  p<»s«ible  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  procurement  planning  and 
of  tlir  fiirilitlri*  made  more  readily  avallsbls 
by  Public  Uw  flOJJ 

PsMsge  of  that  set  In  June  1043  found  tlis 
Nsvy  with  sn  integrated  organlr.ntton  already 
In  exlutenre  in  mf>fit  of  ths  Wsr  Pr(;durtlon 
R/Nird  omr«"s  ihroui;hout  the  rotintry,  manned 
wifh  ntnrrrn  rapahle  of  aiding  In  srtmltiUira- 
t|oi)  of  this  statute  from  a  Navy  point  of 
view. 

The  Navy  has  felt  that  seeking  out  ind 
developing  new  nources  of  production  smoi.g 
the  smaller  plants  throughout  the  United 
States  achieved  two  objectives: 

fn)  Puclllties  thus  added  IncieftNed  the 
volume  and  speed  of  production 

(b)  Flexibility  of  the  Navy'H  procurement 
program  improved,  since  smaller  plants  can 
be  adapted  more  readily  to  rapidly  changing 
War  requirements  than  can  an  organlzalion 
comprised  only  of  large  facilities  built  for 
sinxle -purpose  production 

By  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary,  the 
Navy  Smaller  War  Plants  Section  was  estab- 
lished In  the  Iiidu.stry  Cooperation  Division — 
a  Navy  unit  previously  dtdicated  to  spread- 
iHK  prime  and  subcontracts  to  smaller  busi- 
ness. 

Almost  dally,  conference.s  were  held  by  Mr. 
HJlland  and  cognizant  Navy  officers  hvUi  at 
War  Prixluctlon  Board  headqunrtert)  and  In 
the  Navy  Department  to  develop  a  woikuble 
prcgram. 

Liaison  offlcer.s  were  then  appointed  In  each 
bureau  of  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  to  work  with  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Section  of  the  Navy  and  to  act  ivs 
contact  officers  In  matters  of  Interest  to 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division.  War  Pro- 
duction Board  This  system  of  liaison  offi- 
cers has  proven  quite  satisfactory.  The  War 
Production  Board  Smaller  War  Pl.inls  Divi- 
sion, however,  advised  that  In  some  Instances 
It  did  not  receive  information  regarding  pro- 
posed procurement  In  time  to  locate  com- 
panies and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  study 
specifications  and  have  their  bids  submitted 
by  the  closing  date. 

It  was  decided,  tuerefore,  tc  reorganize  and 
strengthen  the  system       On  January  18.  1943. 

,  at  tlio  direction  ot  tho  Under  Secretary  ol 


the  Navy,  the  chief  of  each  Important  pro- 
curement bureau  designated  au  ofUcer  of 
adequate  ranis  as  procurement  coordinator, 
whose  duties  are  to  examine  the  needs  of  the 
bureau  in  order  to  select  simple  Items  on 
which  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board  can  take  prime  con- 
tracts. 

These  officers  and  their  aa^^lstants  also  are 
directed  to  study  more  complicated  Items  to 
determine  In  turn  the  p:uts  which  can  be 
subcontracted.  Such  Information  Is  then 
turned  over  to  the  War  Production  Board 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division  for  dlsuibutloii 
to  the  field. 

The  Smaller  War  Plants  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  has  been  invited  to  place 
repre-sentatlves  in  each  of  the  procurement 
bureaus  of  the  Navy  Dtpartmeiit  and  has 
done  so  In  the  Bureaus  of  Ships.  Supplies 
and  Account*".  Ordnance.  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, and  Yards  and  Docks  Free  access  has 
been  given  by  the  various  bureaus  to  these 
representatives  on  future  requiremenu  TJie 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  AccounU  haa  sub- 
mitted »<J7.000.000  worth  of  simple  stock 
Items  to  the  War  Production  Board  SmallT 
War  Plants  Division  From  this  list  the 
Smaller  War  PlanU  Division  Is  to  select  prrKl- 
ucts  It  considers  suitable  for  taking  as  a  prime 
contractor.  It  is  being  asked  to  distribute 
the  remainder  to  manufacturers  selected  by 
lU  regional  and  field  om<  e«  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division  can  thus 
place  at  leant  20  percent  of  this  procurement. 
To  spread  work  to  i>mallrr  pUnt#  Nsvy  pro- 
curement buresus  asiiut  prime  contractors 
to  K>rate  ompanie*  as  »ubc"ntract/a«  Pres- 
liure  Is  exerted  upon  prime  contractors  to 
encourage  subwjntrMctlng  to  tiie  greatest 
possible  degree 

At  the  direction  of  the  Uider  Secretary, 
•ducatlonnl  c -nJ^rencs  hnve  b«  <  m  held  in 
every  navsl  dl»frlrt  in  lh'  c<runtry  ff  r  the 
purpos*  of  reeKsmiiillig  N^'V  pronirement 
practices  In  confc/rmance  vi'.h  Public  Law 
No  009  These  wrrs  atietide'l  by  the  chiefs 
of  esch  fl<'ld  agency  and  presided  over  by 
Uiitr'rt  roiiininndiint* 

Ileglunal  sod  dlslrl't  esiruiUes  of  Wnr 
Prf>ductlon  Board  ems'hr  Wnr  Plsni«  Corpo- 
ration hhVe  pariK  ipiit*  (I  in  the  si-sslons,  as 
have  repriveiitiitlves  of  the  War  ProdUf  il<-n 
Board  Washtngt(;n  office  Mr  I>>u  Holland. 
Director  of  Mmullcr  War  Pluiiis  Corporation, 
attended  the  fifth  naval  dUlrlct  meeting  at 
Norfolk. 

Approximately  400  navnl  officers.  Including 
1  vice  sdmiral.  17  rear  adinlral.^,  84  capUlns, 
51  commanders,  and  98  lleutei;aiit  com- 
manders took  p;irt  Ui  these  Hrld  seiclons. 

In  mo.st  Instances.  War  PrtxlucMon  Board 
field  agencies  have  been  asked  to  appoint 
liaison  engineers  to  assist  naval  officers  In 
this  effort.  Whire  practical.  Navy  field  agen- 
cies have  lnvit4?d  Smaller  War  Plants  field 
divisions  to  abslgn  men  to  these  Navy  area 
a^encic.-.  In  an  effort  to  expedite  carrying  rut 
the  agreement.'"  reached  at  these  meetings. 
Already  Uiere  Is  flowing  from  this  ccx^peni- 
tion.  distribution  of  jobs  to  companies  specl- 
tield  by  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation. 
It  Ls  believed  that  tliese  meetings  have 
produced  a  practical  working  arrangement 
between  the  Navy  and  War  Prrxluctlon  Board 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  field  agencies 
best  fiuited  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the 
different  rrgions  of  the  country. 

The  Industry  Cooperation  Division's  naval 
advisers,  located  in  War  Production  Board 
field  offices,  are  particularly  valuable  In  con- 
tinuing this  liaison  woik  with  the  War  Pro- 
duction Bcwrd  Smaller  War  Plants  district 
and  regional  represenuitlvcs. 

They  regularly  visit  prime  contractors' 
plants.  Through  dlscus-sions  with  inspectors 
of  naval  material  and  managers  of  these 
plants,  they  learn  of  available  subcontract 
items,  enabling  them  to  suggest  new  business 
possibilities  to  smaU  manufacturers. 

A    cherk    of    dally    reports    Indicates    thuti 

over  1,000  mauulacturers  wert  interriewed  ux 
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Wa'hlnf  ton  by  the  Industry  Cocperr.tlon  Di- 
vision from  Miich  to  September  1942  In 
order  to  make  a  check  of  contracts  and  sub- 
contract.s  obtained  by  the  companies  inter- 
viewed a  sample  of  220  companies  was  se- 
lected at  random.  Tliese  manufacturers 
were  locnted  In  54  cities  throughout  the 
countrv.  ra'iging  from  Portland.  Maine,  to 
Los  AJiecles  r.nd  Minneap(>lis  to  Dallas. 
Naval  advisers  telephoned  each  of  the  220 
companies  and  found  that  162  companies 
or  73  percent  had  obtained  either  prime 
contracts  or  subcontracts  for  war  work  since 
the  date  of  the  interview,  v.h'le  60  percent  of 
the  compaulfs  had  received  prime  or  sub- 
contracts for  Navv  work  since  the  date  of  the 
Interview.  The  results  of  the  survey  plainly 
indicated  that  many  relatively  small  manu- 
fiiciurers  can  a.-s:st  naval  productu-n  if  tUey 
are  properiv  advised  as  to  the  most  effective 
procedure  in  seeking  hubcontract  or  prime 
contract   work. 

A  typ'.cal  operation  of  a  regional  office  is 
eximpUfied  in  the  case  of  the  Sperry  Oyio- 
fcivpe  Co.  I'l  September  1942  representa- 
tives of  thiH  company  carne  to  the  Navy 
and  requrf-.fd  a;d  In  locating  75  000  tooling 
h<Mr/>  The  N'  •*  York  naval  adviser  f  i.r- 
nl.hed  the  Sprrty  Co  with  a  \i^\  of  27  nearby 
companie.  that  hud  t<x)ling  facilities,  and 
Within  1  W'-ek  the  Sparry  Co.  *.a*  mak.ng  use 
rf  the«e  plants  in  the  mantifacture  of  Jigs, 
r.xture*    and  to'ls 

On  Derrrrhir  H  1042  the  Ui.der  Secretary 
of  tne  Navy  I  «urd  «  directive  to  the  Com- 
mundai.t*  of  l'i>iu<l  Htaf'ii  Miinne  Corps  and 
UTiitcd  Siatcf  Oi. -t  Ouurd  ai.d  nil  bureaus 
i,t  the  N.v.y  iii.j«Mor«  •i'iper\.*<r»  of  thlp- 
building,  ni  (1  rwtval  ndv.wti.  dirrctltig  thot 
nil  po»»,b!e  Hid  l>e  atveu  to  prime  contrflrtors 
if}  •timulh'f  »ub'~'>t)fr;irlin<? 

Attached  t"  this  dirrfMve  was  a  letter 
pr.pHr«d  by  Mr  I/.u  E  Holland  then  head 
of  the  Wsr  I'lodiittlrm  Board  Hmaller  War 
Plants  DluM'Mi.  and  signtd  by  U<-iiiild  M 
Kr-linm.  Ch-iifmiui  of  the  War  Pro<:urtl<-n 
B  srrt  ftolMii  I'  r,itier«on,  fnd(  r  B-fnt.ny 
(>1  Wnr;  (HkI  Jmnr,  V  Forrr^tiil,  UnUer  ftjcrc* 
tsiy  of  the  N.i\y 

Id  thfit  r  jriiiiitinlrution  intensified  nihcon- 
trsctmg  wi  «  ur^rd  and  specific  iriMru' tions 
wtrs  Issued  to  thess  officers  to  assut  prime 
contrnrtoi*  I'l— 

(S)   Recxiimiae  their  commlitnente 
(bi    Comb    c;ul    every    part    that    wuriunts 
subcontiactinii    <   i.>>lderotion    (reserving   the 
tough  oi;'-»  for  tl'cir  own  manufacture). 

(c)  Cleurly  define  the  shop  elemeiitfc  of  each 
part  or  assembly 

(dl  Prompilv  supply  the  Wnr  Production 
B<^)aid  area  (  ffir e  nearest  the  originating  plant 
huSlclent  Jcb  data  f<<r  their  necrle  in  mobiliz- 
ing the  required  facilities. 

KAVY    INDtSTRlAL  COOPER.^TION    PLAM 

In  September  1942  the  Navy  Department 
began  an  experiment  to  assist  small  business 
in  obtaining  Navy  contract.?  for  simple  stock 
Items  Since  December  it  has  been  ir  opera- 
tion In  War  Production  Board  districts  1  to  5. 
Earlv  In  February  It  was  extended  to  cover 
all  War  Prcductlon  Board  regions  except  8.  9. 
and  :0.  which  areas  will  be  covered  In  the 
near  future 

Briefly,  the  plan  has  two  purposes;  (11  To 
B«->ure  an  atit  quale  r.unii>er  of  quallflfd  bid- 
ders for  Navv  ncEotiations  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  War  Production  Board  s  facilities 
and  the  assistance  of  'he  naval  advls?rs.  (2) 
To  prov.de  for  spreading  contracts  over  mere 
of  the  ymal'.er  p'ants 

Und^r  the  plan  the  Bureau  of  SuppUe'"  and 
Acccunt.s  dailv  sends  copies  of  all  Invitations 
for  competitive  quotation.*  en  simple  strrk 
Items  to  naval  adviser.*  in  War  Production 
Board  field  ofiioes  Necessaiy  drawings  aid 
^pecincations  are  available  to  interested  bid- 
ders Prcspeotive  bidders  are  qualified  by 
War  Prcducnon  Boa'd  Smaller  War  Plartts 
engineers  and  approved  by  nnval  advl.=ers  as 
to  their  abiU'v  ai-d  willingne.s  to  submit  a 
bid  and  produce  Ihe  equipment  or  malenals 


required  on  schedule.  The  naval  advisers 
assist  sm.all  plants  in  the  preparation  of  bids 
nnd  interpretation  of  specifications,  draw- 
ing.*, and  general  requirements. 

Bids  received  from  small  plants  through 
the  Navy  Industrial  Cooperation  Plan  are 
ca-efuUy  considered  and  continued  effort  is 
being  made  to  award  contracts  to  qualifled 
small  manufacturers  even  if  it  is  necessary 
lo  pay  a  higher  price. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  has 
decided  to  award  most  of  this  procurement 
10  firms  approved  and  suggested  by  Smaller 
War  Plants  field  agencies. 

Through  operations  of  this  plan,  the  ^a^y 
is  developing  reserve  facilities  for  ^^PPl'" 
and  helping  to  preserve  small  plants  as  an 
essential  part  of  American  Industry. 

After  contracts  have  been  placed,  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division  of  War  Pre- 
du-tlon  Board  agrees  to  provide  lndu.strlal 
engineering  and  arrange  financial  aid  to  con- 
tracting firms  where  needed. 

DMSEL   INCINE   PARTS 

Scarcity  of  parU  for  Diesel  engineti  presents 
one  of  the  Navy's  most  difficult  problems 
today  in  the  procurement  field.  Because  of 
the  complexities  of  the  engineering  arid  tna- 
chlne  skill  necessary,  this  p<,rtlon  of  Nav/ 
procurement  normally  would  not  be  coi.Md- 
cred  suitable  for  Smaller  War  Plants 

However,  In  Dcc/>ml>er  the  Navy  called  In 
Mr  Holland  »nd  wKed  his  M»l»tance  in  lo- 
eating  additional  fsclimes.  t;o'.tere..c^l•s 
were  held  by  Admiral  Cochrane,  chief  ol  be 
Bureau  of  Ships,  and  his  a/sistants  »;»th  the 
result  that  Mr  Holland  and  his  Smaller  War 
PlLius  engineers  already  have  found  sivcrul 
likely  r-ources  to  aid  In  this  pro«rBm. 
VALvrs 
I/,ration  of  fsrillties  for  making  valves 
,,l»o  IS  a  serious  Ni.vy  problem  today  War 
Produciion  Board  fcmuller  W«r  I'lants  (or- 
noratioi),  working  with  the  Burrnu  of  Ship*, 
1.  Mitirntly  searching  for  s<ldiiloni.l  soiiicrs 
und  hi.«  suggested  fnclUlle*  *hUh  may  be  of 
great   aid  in  this  rfTort, 

SUWnWniAtTIWO      WAVAJ.     SlltrStJJI  fiSMO     ntMs 
TUP.oUOIf   Tilt  SMALI-M   WAX   PLAWTS   DIVISIOM 

or  WAX  wooycTioN  BOAXD 

In  addition  to  the  general  plan  to  screen 
procurement,  the  Bureau  of  Ships  ha»*  in- 
augurated a  new  program  whereby  the  War 
Prodvictlon  Board  Smaller  War  Plants  Divi- 
slon  has  set  up  a  shipbuilding  section  in  Its 
Production  Service  Branch. 

For  the  time  being  this  unit  operates  from 
the  War  Production  Board  regional  office  in 
Boston  and  confines  lt.«  activities  to  the  New 
England  and  metropolitan  New  York  areas. 
Th  '  program  Is  to  be  extended  to  other  naval 
d'stricu  agreed  upon  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
Division.  Under  this  plan  the  Chief  Engineer 
win  study  plans,  spcc.flcatlons,  and  schedules 
in  order  to  select  specific  Items  which  are 
suitabK  for  manufacture  in  smaller  plants. 

The  Division  recommends  subcontractlr.g 
facilities  to  prime  contractors  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ships.  The  prime  contractor 
then  makes  his  own  Inspection  and  negotiates 
contracts  with  those  recommended  companies 
which  he  approves.  If  recommended  com- 
panies are  not  approved  by  the  prime  con- 
tractor, the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division 
Chief  Engineer  oflers  alternate  facilities  until 
all  parties  are  in  agreement. 

I  BUREAU  or  ORDNANCE  Sl.-ECONTRACnNG 

I  In  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  the  picture 
'  has  changed  radically— and  in  favor  of  s^maller 
manufacturers.  For  every  dollar  spent  with 
large  manufacturers  (companies  rated  ever 
$1000.000)  in  the  last  6  months  of  1939  en 
t  supply  contracts.  $20  were  spent  during  the 
last  period  for  which  figures  are  available- 
July  1.  1942.  to  October  31.  1942.  Yet.  for 
every  dollar  spent  with  smaller  manufac- 
turers   (companies   rated   less   than   $500,000) 

111  the  last  6  months  ol  1W9,  $220  wcie  spent 


July  1.  1912.  to  October  31.  1942— and  this 
represents  a  4-months'  spending  In  1942  as 
agninst  a  6-mcnths'  spending  In  1939. 

Admiral  Blandy.  in  a  report  prepared  lor 
the  Urder  Secretary,  has  estimated  that  as  of 
January  1  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Is  utiliz- 
ing approximately  24.000  companies,  boUi 
small  end  large,  for  subcontracting  for  the 
Bureaus  needs.  Most  of  these  companies  are 
of  the  type  that  require  assistance  from  the 
War  Production  Board  smaller  war  plants 
organization. 

SUBCONTRACTINC.  IN  NAVAL  AVIATION  PRODTJCTION 

Here  is  a  specific  example  of  bread  con- 
tract distribution  in  naval  aviation  con- 
struction. The  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration had  on  August  14,  1942,  1.677  different 
vendors  and  sutccntractcrs.  and  among  these 
was  the  Parker  Appliance  Co.,  which.  In  turn, 
had  subcontracted  to  307  vendors  and  59  sub- 
contractors. In  addition  to  these  sub-subs, 
Parker  was  Investigating  203  additional  sub- 
contractors, and  had  rejected  108,  of  whom 
81  could  not  do  the  work  due  to  inadequate 
equipment  or  Inability  to  work  in  close  toler- 
ances. Fifty-four  coni^anles  had  declined  to 
subcontract  with  Parker  due  to  no  capacity 
being  available,  This  Illustration  shows  that 
naval  aircraft  contract  distribution  gc*s  down 
Into  thousands  of  plants  and  benefits  millions 
of  workers, 

CBlTTCAL  TOOtJI   UnVJCT 

The  Under  Becrftary.  on  October  29.  1912, 
directed  that  existing  prime  and  subcontrsctt 
be  examined  with  Smaller  Wsr  Plants  Divi- 
sion of  War  Production  Board  to  determlns 
the  possible  extent  of  additional  subcontract- 
ing thereunder  of  producU  suitable  for  place- 
mttit  with  plants  rec^jmmended  by  Wsr  Pro- 
duction Board  Addition  of  machine  U>o\» 
was  not  to  be  oulborlwd  where  cotrispor.d- 
Ing  operations  could  be  handled  by  subcoii* 
tifctlng 

ln(;pect/»rs  of  naval  material  nnd  navsl  sd« 
vlsers,  under  this  system,  have  refused  to  en- 
dorse miifiy  ftpplicstions  for  new  m»ehin» 
tools.  This  has  corrsspondlngly  efTocted  »n 
increase  in  subcontracting  to  smaller  ptsnt«, 
A  plan  Is  In  prepsrallon  whereby  all  pend- 
ing orders  for  new  machine  tools  will  be  re- 
examined, and  If  machine-tool  cspscltjr  tt 
already  available  In  the  area,  the  order  (or 
the  new  machine  tools  will  be  denied 

Mr  Wslter  Wheeler,  director.  War  Produc- 
tion B  )Brd  Region.  No  I,  st  the  Boston  meet- 
ing, December  29.  1942,  staled  that  an  ex- 
tended and  tight  reexamination  of  pending 
machine-tool  orders  would,  In  60  to  70  pei- 
cent  of  the  cases,  reveal  machine-tool  capac- 
ity to  be  available  within  a  reasonable  area. 
The  Navy  is  constantly  Intensifying  Its 
efforts  to  secure  additional  work  for  small 
plants  In  cooperation  with  the  Smeller  War 
Plants  Division,  War  Production  Board.  In 
addition  to  working  directly  with  the  pro- 
curement bureaus  in  Washington,  It  is  work- 
ing through  the  naval  advisers  who  arc  sta- 
tioned in  War  Production  Board  regional  and 
district  offices. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  603  has  aided 
the  Navy  Department  in  liberalizing  its  pro- 
cureinerit  policy  toward  greater  decentral- 
izing the  placement  of  its  contracts. 

There  lo  appended  hereto  a  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  dated  February  4.  1943, 
which  should  ser\e  as  an  example  of  the 
trend  toward  greater  utilization  of  the  pro- 
ductive   capacity    of    smaller    manufacturing 

enterprises. 

James  Forp.es.t.i.l. 


Navy   Department. 
Brr.EA-j  OF  Or.DNAsrE, 
Waslun;^ton.  February  4,  1943. 

MEMOR-'.NDCM 

To:  Lt.  (Jr   Or)  J.  W    Davis.  Jr.  room  1213. 
Subject:  Recapitulation  of  contracts. 

1    The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  con- 
tracts entered   into  durins   the  p-fi^^d*  "^t^^"^ 
I    cated: 


::^H 


^ 


*        M 


I 
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_i J   r~i. 


I    conform  to  the  Intent  of  the  Murray-Patman    1 


That  ofltoe  was  established  during  October 
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Supply  ooritrftrts: 

JoJy  1.  IWW.  to  Jan.  1,  I'.MO.. 

Jan.  1,  I'M-.',  to  July  1,  r>«2  . 

Inlv  1.  1W2,  to  Oi-t.  ai.  1942. 
F»ciliii««s  eontnrts' 
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R    Dahi.. 

Lieutenant,  United  States  Nai^l  Reserve. 


Skortaffe  of  Farm  Labor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^     HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALWOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently discussed  the  man-shortage  prob- 
lem as  it  relates  to  food  production  in 
California,  and  took  as  my  basis  the  op- 
eration of  one  farm.  1  showed  where  the 
shortage  this  year  on  just  this  one  farm 
would  consume  the  total  rationing  points 
of  my  entire  district  for  2  months. 

Now.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
report  from  the  California  Department 
of  Agriculture  further  enlarging  on  this 
subject  by  showing  tlie  estimated  crop 
loss  in  the  entire  State  of  California  for 
1942.  This  further  illustrates  the  point 
that  this  is  the  time  for  action  and  not 
words,  because  there  is  a  certainty  that 
this  loss  will  not  be  reduced  this  cpming 
year  unless  something  is  done  immedi- 
ately to  alleviate  the  cause: 

CaLXTOKNIA    COOPIIIATIVX    C«OP 

RiPORTINO    Snivic*. 
Sacramento  January   20,   194J. 

SSTIUATEO    C»OP    LOSSIS    IN    CALirORNIA    DUF    TO 
FARM-UiBOK    SHORTAGES — 1942 

In  response  to  request*  from  several  groups 
Identified  with  the  SUtes  agricultural  in- 
dustry, tlie  staff  of  this  service  has  prepared 
•stlmatea  of  the  losses  of  California  crops 
during  ISKa  that  may  be  directly  attributed 
to  farm-labor  shorUges.  These  are  shown 
below  for  tlie  crops  already  harvested,  and 


m  wtiich  sizable  loBses  of  tills  character  have 
occuiTed. 

Such  estimate*  do  not  have  the  same 
degree  of  reliability  as  estunates  of  toUl 
production.  They  must  be  based  upon  col- 
lective opinion  and  partial  checks,  carefully 
weighed  and  appraised.  The  usual  sampUrg 
methods  are  not  generally  adapted  for  use 
in  determining  distribution  of  lOBses  where 
several  causes  are  Involved.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  with  regard  to  labor  BhortARes  as 
a  causative  factor  since  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  such  losses.  While 
It  would  be  poeslble  to  obtain  fairly  accurate 
records  of  losses  from  speclfled  causes  by 
making  repeated  farm-to-farm  surveys  for 
this  purpose.  It  Is  obvious  that  such  proce- 
dure would  be  prohibitive  In  cost.  Further- 
mori«,  losses  of  crops  frequently  result  from 
a  combination  of  causes,  and  at  times  It 
Is  difficult  for  even  the  producer  to  accurately 
evaluate  the  separate  causes  of  losses. 

It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  some  loss  Is 
svistained  each  year  In  the  production  and 
harvesting  of  perishable  crops.  Losses  esti- 
mated herein  as  assignable  to  labor  short- 
ages apply  to  those  over  and  above  such  usual 
harvesting  losses  or  abandonment,  and  to 
losses  sustained  at  other  critical  periods  of 
crop  development. 

Scime  losses  attributable  to  labor  shortages 
doubtless  took  place  In  crops  other  than 
those  listed,  but  such  were  small  In  relation 
to  total  production  of  each,  and  a  reason- 
ably accurate  appraisal  of  them  is  extremely 
difficult.  Additional  intangible  losees,  repre- 
sented by  reduced  grade,  quality,  and  price  erf 
products,  were  suKtalned  because  of  inade- 
quacy of  labor.  Again,  the  net  Income  of 
pro<lucers  was  further  reduced  In  many  cases 
by  c*xce«8lve  expenses  In  securing  and  main- 
taining labor  crewK.  as  turnover  In  farm  labor 
during  the  past  seiison  was  unusually  high. 

Loss  of  production  directly  resulting  from 
evacuation  of  Japanese  during  the  spring  of 
1943  is  excluded  from  these  estimates. 
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Estimates  for  similar  losses  for  cotton, 
olives,  and  walnuts  not  yet  available.  (The 
estimated  aggregate  value  of  major  Call- 
fonua  crops  harvested  In  1942  amounted  to 
$769,000,000.) 


In  addition  to  those  listed,  losses  were  sus- 
tained In  cotton,  olives,  and  walnuts  due  to 
scfirclty  of  farm  labor.  Cotton  and  olive 
harvests  are  still  In  progress,  and  the  reeulU 
of  usual  gleaning  of  walnuts  is  not  yet  luiuwu. 


Losses  In  the  cotton  crop  are  represented  by 
unharvested  cotton,  and  by  reduced  quality 
of  lint  and  seed  due  to  winter  weather  dam- 
age. Much  cotton  Is  not  yet  picked,  and 
total  losses  In  this  crop  that  may  be  sustained 
can  yet  amount  to  greater  value  than  that 
of  any  other  crop  shown  In  the  table. 

Reducing  these  estimates  of  crop  losses  to 
a  common  denominator  of  values  reveals 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  fruit  and 
field  crops  of  the  State  was  lost.  To  date 
the  heaviest  loss  took  place  In  canning  to- 
matoes. However,  had  not  extremely  favor- 
able weather  condiUons  prevailed  tiiroughout 
the  harvesting  season,  losses  certainly  would 
have  been  much  heavler. 

GcoRGX  A.  Scott. 
Principal  Agricultural  Statistician. 


Florida  Barge  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AIM£  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODK  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVK 

Sriday.  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  U 
now  pending  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations a  bill  'H.  R.  1353)  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Hendricks  of  Florida, 
which  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
$44,000,000  for  the  con.struction  of  th« 
Florida  barge  canal  which  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  last  July. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  bill  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  con.«;ideratlon  of 
the  committee  and  that  !♦  become  laa' 
without  delay  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  the  hardships  and  inconven- 
iences suffered  this  winter  by  the  people 
of  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  New  England 
States. 

Reliable  construction  men  assure  lU 
that  the  decline  of  so-called  war-produc- 
tion construction  is  making  available  all 
labor  and  equipment  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  project  in  8  to  10  months. 
This  would  permit  use  of  the  canal  to 
transport  petroleum  products  to  New 
England  in  time  to  be  of  real  help  to  our 
people  before  the  middle  of  next  winter. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thu 
shortage  of  petroleum  products  in  Rhod-j 
Island  this  winter  was  so  severe  that 
many  manufacturing  plants  had  to  clos-j 
for  several  days,  the  health  of  school 
children  was  jeopardized  by  Inadequatel./ 
heated  school  buildings,  and  businc?! 
and  office  buildings  were  put  on  a  5-da/ 
week  by  the  State  Oovemment. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  are  pa- 
triotic and  gladly  make  every  sacrifice  1 3 
help  the  war  effort.  They  should  no'., 
however,  be  made  to  endure  hardships 
that  can  be  avoided. 

Immediate  action  by  Congress  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  funds  and  t^e 
prompt  execution  of  the  constructioa 
work  by  the  Petroleum  Administrator  s 
Office  would  go  a  long  w«\y  toward  solving 
our  fuel-oil  problem. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me.  I 
include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  a 
resolution   on   Uie  subject   whirh  wu 
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passed  by  the  Rhode  Island  General  As- 
sembly.   The  resolution  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  693 
Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Senators  and 
RepreeenUtlves  in  Congress  from  Rhode 
Island  to  use  every  effort  to  have  passed 
by  Congress  the  necessary  appropriation 
making  funds  available  to  complete  the 
barge  canal  across  Florida  In  order  that 
Oil  may  be  brought  by  barges  from  Texas 
to  New  Jersey  and  transshipped  there  to 
New  England  and  other  northeastern 
points 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Congress  a 
bill  appropriating  $44,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Florida  barge  canal  as  a 
practical  way  of  helping  assure  a  more  ade- 
quate supply  of  fuel  for  New  England  and 
other  northeastern  points  next  winter;  and 

Whereas  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  route  from  the  oil  field  area  to  New 
Jersey  Is  the  barge  canal  across  Florida,  tying 
together  the  two  existing  waterways;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  the  canal  was 
authorlred  by  vote  of  Congress  last  July, 
but  the  beginning  of  work  awaits  the  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation  making  funds 
available:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
senutlves  from  Rhode  Island  tn  the  Con- 
g  ess  of  the  United  States  be  and  they 
hereby  are  requested  to  use  every  effort  to 
have  passed  by  Congress  the  necessary  appro- 
priation making  funds  available  to  complete 
the  barge  canal  across  Florida  In  order  that 
oil  may  be  brought  by  bnrges  from  Texas 
to  New  Jersey  and  transshipped  there  to 
New  England  and  other  northeastern  points: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  State  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


conform  to  the  Intent  of  the  Murray-Patman 
Act  with  few  additional  changes. 

On  January  24,  1942.  a  section  in  the  Pro- 
curement Division  was  established  to  effectu- 
ate the  policy  of  spreading  the  business  in 
keeping  with  an  order  issued  January  14. 
1942,  permitting  a  departure  from  the  usual 
method  of  proctirement  and  permitting  con- 
tracts to  be  executed  with  as  many  contrac- 
tors as  possible,  equipped  to  meet  required 
specifications  at  varying  prices  within  reason. 
As  a  result  of  this  broadened  policy  the  Pro- 
curement Dl%-lsion  spread  business  among 
many  distressed  manufacturers. 

Illustrative  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Procurement  Division  to  spread  business 
under  the  lend-lease  program  and  related 
war  activities  was  the  wide  distribution  of 
orders  with  respect  to  the  following  pur- 
chases : 


CdllllUodUH'S 


What  Procurement  Dirision  of  Treasury 
Is  Doing  for  Small  Business 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a 
letter  which  I.  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House, 
have  received  from  the  Piocurement  Di- 
vision of  the  Treasure'  Department, 
which  embodies  a  statement  on  what 
that  Division  has  done  in  aiding  snail 
business.  It  discloses  a  small -business 
comciousness.    It  Is  as  follows: 

TREAstniT  Department, 
Washington.  February  10,  1S43. 
Hon    Wright  Patman, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr  Patman;  As  requested  In  your 
letter  of  January  19,  1943,  I  am  pleased  to 
give  you  the  following  statement  on  what  the 
Procurement  Division  has  done  In  aiding 
small  business 

The  policies  of  the  Procurement  Division 
had  previously  been  liberalized  under  the 
First  War  Powers  Act,  enabling  It  to  nego- 
tiate contracts  In  lieu  of  formal  advertise- 
ments Under  this  changed  procedure  the 
Proctirement  Division  was  in  a  position  to 


In  cooperation  with  the  War  Production 
Board  the  Procurement  Division  has  spon- 
sored and  encouraged  the  use  of  Victory 
model  desks,  which  eliminated  the  use  of 
critical  materials  and  have  many  other  ad- 
vantages from  the  viewpoint  of  furnishings 
for  the  war  period.  Many  of  these  contract 
were  placed  with  furniture  companies  not 
previously  manufacturing  desks,  and  they 
would  have  otherwise  suffered  from  lack  of 
bUBiness  Normally  the  requirements  for 
desks  could  have  been  fulfilled  by  10  sup- 
pliers, whereas  our  orders  were  distributed 
among  72  suppliers.   Involving  $10,724,380. 

A  similar  approach  was  made  In  the  case 
of  electrlc-fan  requirements,  whereby  a  Vic- 
tory model,  stripped  of  critical  materials,  was 
purchased  from  several  firms  at  an  average 
price  of  $8.05.  as  compared  with  the  peace- 
time standard  fan  average  cost  of  $14.98. 

A  further  effort  has  been  made  to  encour- 
age prime  contractors  to  enter  Into  subcon- 
tracts, where  practicable,  with  some  success. 

The  War  Production  Board,  through  its 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division,  has  established 
an  office  In  the  Procurement  Division  Building 
to  act  as  a  contact  office  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  requisitions  received  under  the 
lend-lease  program.  This  review  Is  followed 
by  recommendations  for  purchase  from 
plants  needing  relief  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  required  material  or  equipment,  aiid 
every  reasonable  effort  Is  made  to  compi;, 
with  the  recommendations.  When  It  Ijecomes 
evident  that  a  recommended  plant  Is  not 
adequately  equipped  to  produce  the  required 
product,  or  too  distantly  located  to  meet  de- 
livery requirements,  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  contact  office,  and  only  after  consulta- 
tion and  complete  agreement  is  the  purchase 
made  from  other  sources. 


That  ofltoe  was  established  during  October 
1942  and  within  the  period  of  8  months  from 
November  1,  1942.  through  January  81.  1»48. 
a  total  of  116  award*  were  made  to  Hnall 
war  plants  recommended  by  that  office,  ag- 
gregating a  total  of  $14,424,1 14.C1. 

Through  this  coordination  of  effort.  It 
pleases  me  to  state  that  In  the  January 
report  Is  reflected  the  fact  that  90  percent 
of  the  dollar  volume  of  business  recom- 
mended for  placement  with  small  war  plants 
has  been  accomplished. 

It   Is  the  disposlUon  of  this  department 
to  continue  to  exert  every  effort  to  accom- 
plish the  intent  of  the  Murray-Patman  Act, 
Sincerely  yours. 

D.  W.  Bill, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Wliy  We  Are  Fiffktiiiff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or   KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Why 
We  Are  Fighting,"  delivered  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Andrews] 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  18, 
1943.  and  broadcast  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  in  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  young  soldier  from  a 
country  home  In  my  State,  while  on  a  short 
furlough  In  Washington,  railed  by  my  office 
for  a  brief  visit,  and  told  me  he  believed  he 
was  on  his  way  to  a  port  of  embarkation. 

As  he  left  my  office  he  turned  to  me  and 
said.  "Senator,  I  am  proud  to  go  and  do  my 
part,  but  I  am  wondering  If  this  awful  war 
IS  another  search  for  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
of  world  peace,  to  be  forgotten  after  the  war 
Is  over  and  we  are  left  on  the  field  of  honor 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  our  home- 
land: or  shall  we  find  definitely  the  treasured 
goal  of  lasting  peace;  or  wlU  my  little  boy 
have  to  face  another  death  struggle  when 
he  reaches  manhood?  My  father  lies  in 
Flanders  Field." 

Later,  unable  to  dismiss  the  soldier  boy 
from  my  mind,  I  talked  with  one  of  my  col- 
leagues. He  said  I  should  have  assured  the 
soldier  that  if  we  view  from  a  position  high 
enough,  the  ends  of  the  rainbow  meet  form- 
ing a  perfect  circle,  and  that  in  this  war  we 
are  fighting  on  a  higher  plane  for  a  sustained 
peace  around  the  entire  world,  and  that  we 
will  find  the  goal  cf  our  efforts  where  the  ends 
of  the  ralntKDW  of  our  hop*  meet  at  the  peace 
conference. 

Not  long  ago  we  celebrated  our  twenty- 
third  Armistice  Day,  but  during  another 
world  war.  November  11,  as  a  national  holi- 
day, has  been  correctly  named  an  "armlEtlce." 
Just  a  cessation  of  world  hostilities  for  less 
than  one  generation. 

During  the  closing  days  of  World  War  No. 
1  the  American  people  were  undoubtedly  In 
accord  with  the  essentlaU  cf  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's 14-polnt  plans  for  a  sustained  world 
peace,  but  after  the  stress  cf  battle  died 
away  our  own  United  States  S3nate  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty.  We  made  a  separate 
peace  with  our  common  enemy.  The  League 
of  Nations  was  doomed  to  failure  from  that 
day. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill  cannot 
■Ute  any  set  of  war  or  peace  alma  nobler 
and  better,  nor  more  eloquently  than  did 
"Woodrow  WUsou.  Then.  IT  the  14  points 
did  not  Inspire  the  eetabllshment  of  a 
permanent  international  government  to  en- 
force peace,  why  expect  the  8-polnt  Atlantic 
Charter  to  do  better? 

No  gtateraents  of  war  alms  nor  peace  alms 
will  avail  IX  not  backed  by  the  people  them- 
selves The  Atlantic  Charter  must  be  un- 
derstood and  aanctloned  definitely  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  before  an 
armistice  Is  signed  in  this  war.  Is  It  pos- 
sible that  It  will  be  another  case  of  winning 
the  war.  but  losing  the  peace? 

We  have  learned  a  useful  lesson — that 
among  the  dem<.>cratlc  peoples  of  the  world 
there  should  be  a  closer  b(jnd  than  the  mere 
possession  of  a  common  enemy  for  the  dur.i- 
tlon  There  can  bo  no  qviestlon  that  the  way 
to  cement  our  common  Interest  Is  to  cooper- 
ate as  closely  In  peace  as  we  are  required  to 
cotjpernte  when  the  emefRoi.cy  of  war  is  upon 
us.  Especially  must  this  apply  to  our  loyal 
pan-Amerlran  neighbors,  who,  too,  have 
^oiifht  and  died  for  their  liberties  They 
must  be  a  party  to  any  sustained  peace  plans 
to  guarantee  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  world  against  another  world  war 

It  will  be  infinitely  easier  to  reach  a  com- 
mon agreement  on  the  practical  measures 
required  to  carry  out  the  e«.sentlal8  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  during  these  months  in 
which  the  United  Nations  are  Joined  together 
In  the  common  8tru<»gle  than  if  the  search 
for  that  agreement  be  postponed  untU  alter 
the  war  Is  won,  when  the  blessings  of  peace, 
•ven   temporary,   have  returned. 

Lord  Halifax  recently  as.'-erted  Uiat  "Man- 
kind Will  march  to  little  pvrpose  unless  we 
try  to  achieve  a  better  way  of  life  In  the 
future  for  all  men.  irrespective  of  who  they 
are  or  where  they  live  " 

Very  recently  Dr  Wei  Tao-mlng.  Chinese 
Ambasa.idor,  e.xpressed  the  view  that  "When 
victory  cornea  after  the  present  war,  we  must 
continue  ta  hold  together,  steadfast  and  un- 
wavering, in  order  to  win  the  peace." 

Now  that  we  know  It,  why  can't  we  tell  the 
American  people  that  we.  the  people,  and  not 
the  Versailles  Treaty  makers,  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  collapse  of  the  former  plan 
lor  world  peace?  History  must  ultimately 
record  the  truth  that  the  American  people 
were  not  willing  to  risk  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense necessary  to  see  that  the  Versailles 
Treaty  should  succeed  t)efore  the  whole  world. 
It  la  Infinitely  more  practicable  and  eco- 
nomical to  assume  our  share  In  effectively 
sponsoring  a  plan  for  insuring  world  peace 
than  to  again  suffer  the  horrors  of  another 
useless  war  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 

People  of  all  countries  know  we  are  not  ft 
warlike  Nation.  We  covet  not  the  lands  nor 
the  possessions  of  any  nation  on  earth;  we 
expect  no  reparations  nor  territory  of  any 
enemy  at  the  close  of  this  war  We  have  not 
only  favored  International  Justice,  we  have 
■hown  our  faith  by  working  for  it  In  principle. 
Through  modern  methods  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  countries  arc  much 
closer  commercially,  socially,  and  economi- 
cally than  were  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
When  Washington  cautioned  us  against  for- 
eign entanglements.  The  world  has  thus 
grown  so  small  that  we  are  our  neighbor's 
keeper  whether  we  admit  it  or  not.  When  our 
neighbor  la  In  trouble,  we  are  In  trouble,  for 
If  he  Is  subdued  by  a  ruthless  enemy,  we 
have  to  suffer  with  him. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  Americans  who  are 
laolationlsta  out  of  prejudice  or  mere  ob- 
stinacy; many  no  doubt  take  that  attitude 
through  Indifference  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  our  responalbUlty.  This  certainly  accounts 
for  the  laolatlonlsm  of  most  Americans.  In 
peacetimes  the  average  American — secure  in 
Ills  own  freedom— is  naturally  indifferent  as 


to  how  other  nations  or  peoples  may  govern 
themselves.     He  wants  to  be  let  alone. 

Since  the  birth  of  our  Nation  the  American 
people  have  acquired  political  and  economic 
powers  faster  than  they  had  ever  been  ac- 
quired before  by  any  other  peoples.  What 
we  either  did  not  know,  or  chose  to  Ignore, 
was  that  vital  political  power  Is  never  ac- 
quired without  the  simultaneous  requirement 
of  a  commensurate  responsibility 

In  our  world  of  the  future  we  must  learn 
that  those  who  have  the  power  to  keep  the 
peace  have  the  responsibility  to  keep  the 
peace,  regardless  of  their  personal  preference. 
The  power  alone  Imposes  the  responsibility. 
Those  on  whom  it  Is  imposed  may  try  to  deny 
it  or  evade  it.  but  they  cannot  abolish  It  If 
they  do,  their  own  and  our  punishment  Is  as 
inevitable  as  the  night  follows  the  day.  If 
they  avoid  the  responsibility  to  keep  the 
peace,  there  will  be  no  peace  for  our  people 
nor  the  wor!d.  If  there  Is  no  peace,  there  can 
be  no  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from  want, 
freedom  of  speech,  nor  freedom  of  religion. 

Peice  will  rei^n  In  this  world  only  where 
and  when  the  preponderance  of  the  free  Inde- 
pendent natlorw  of  the  world  is  definitely 
committed  to  the  support  of  law  and  order 
The  United  States,  when  this  war  Is  over,  will 
no  doubt  possess  an  unprecedentedly  larjre 
share  of  all  the  mlhtary  power  remaining  in 
the  world.  If  that  power  is  not  committed  to 
the  support  of  International  law  and  order, 
we  may  look  for  another  world  war  within  the 
next  generation. 

National  self-complacency  as  we  have 
kncwn  it  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  must 
not  become  dominant  In  this  country  again. 
The  old  Idea  that  we  are  so  removed  from 
International  strife  and  dictators  that  nobody 
will  attack  us  was  blown  up  at  Pearl. Harbor. 
Democracy  Is  not  property.  It  \s  not  a 
shore  line,  nor  an  Island  pos8e.«lon.  nor  marl- 
time  commerce  It  la  an  Ideal  founded  on 
centuries  of  trial  and  error  In  attempts  at 
self-government  and  free  Intercourse  between 
nations  F>3r  us  It  Is  the  ba*is  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  when  that  Is  no  longer 
safe  nothing  we  have  Is  safe. 

We  have  our  faults,  and  they  are  many, 
but  the  obsession  that  we  are  a  master  race 
Ls  not  among  them:  and  once  the  people  of 
America  decide  that  it  Is  their  duty  to  sup- 
port and  aid  In  enforcing  law  and  order 
throughout  the  world,  they  will  do  Just  that. 
Let  US  resolve  that  the  awful  sacrifice  we 
are  making  In  the  present  war  shall  not  be 
bargained  away  at  the  peace  table  Let  It  not 
be  said  that  we  failed  to  keep  the  faith 
with  those  who  fell  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Midway. 
Morocco,  and  Bataan. 

History  has  already  recorded  that  we  failed 
to  keep  the  faith  with  our  men  who  fotight 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  on  the 
sol!  of  Prance  and  Belgium  in  the  last  World 
War.  and  our  son.i  may  soon  sleep  with  their 
fathers  who  fell  In  Flanders'  fields. 

The  American  people  are  not  afraid  of  the 
Axis  Powers.  We  were  not  afraid  of  the 
Kaiser  25  years  ago.  We  are  not  afraid  of  t'le 
combined  for<-«s  of  Hitler,  Hlrohito,  and 
Mtissolinl  now.  We  must  assume  the  respon- 
sibility that  definitely  rests  upon  us  and  our 
gallant  allies  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  and  to  keep  it  ao.  The  reeponsl- 
blllty  Is  both  danger^ius  and  expensive. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  ours.  We  can  try  to  repudl- 
at4>  It,  but  we  cannot  avoid  It.  Repudiation 
will  ineviubly  bring  a  repetition  of  the  pun- 
ishment we  and  our  sons  are  enduring  now 
f c '  having  repudiated  it  more  than  20  years 
■go. 

We  are  again  fighting  for  peace — a  sustaln- 
Inii;  peace — not  alone  for  our  own  America 
but  for  peace-loving  peoples  everywhere.  A 
nobler  cause  never  sprang  from  buman 
breast,  and  a  nation  dedicated  to  such  a 
holy  cause  can  never  die. 


FoBction  of  Tax  Dollars  n  a  War 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REBilARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  reque.'^t  and  invitation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasur>  I  made  a  brief 
radio  statement  la^it  Tuesday  eveninj; 
respecting  the  function  of  tax  dollars  iu 
a  war  economy.  I  ask  that  my  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  obji^ction.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tho 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  Join  my  able  friend.  Congress- 
man KwtrrsoN.  and  the  distinguished  Astlst- 
nnt  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Sullivan. 
In  their  vivid  sentlmenU  In  b«balf  of  total 
American  fidelity  to  toUl  war  In  order  that 
we  may  achieve  toUl  victory  as  ?wlftly  as 
possible.  Total  fidelity  on  the  homo 
front — no  matter  what  it  costs— Involves 
an  easy  price  compared  with  the  risk  ami 
sacrifice,  yes  the  blood  and  death,  which  are 
the  coin  In  which  our  fighting  sons  pay  for 
their  love  of  our  common  heritage.  But  this 
total  fidelity  at  home  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  victory  abroad  Total  home  fidelity 
in  maximum  war  production.  In  the  conserva- 
tion of  e.ssenttal  supplies,  in  the  purcha<:e  tf 
the  bonds  that  buy  the  bullets,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  hard  taxes.  In  the  relatively  easy 
abandonment  of  some  creature  comforts,  anl 
In  devoted  singleness  of  purpose  to  win — 
this  total  home  fidelity  Is  our  civilian  con- 
tribution to  the  colors:  our  civilian  partner- 
ship with  the  men  who  face  our  enemies  on 
land  and  sea  and  in  the  air;  our  civilian  duty 
to  our  citizenship;  our  civilian  privilege  is 
Americans;  our  civilian  date  with  destiny. 

Total  war  means  that  all  our  resources  in 
men,  machines,  money  and  materials,  beyond 
what  Is  needed  to  maintain  minimum  civilian 
needs,  must  be  devoted  to  waging  war  Th  s 
Includes,  of  course,  priident  allocations  to 
make  certain  that  our  war  economy  In  mun- 
tlons  and  in  food  is  adequately  sustained 
along  with  adequate  manpower  at  the  fight- 
ing front.  But  It  means,  over  all,  that  more 
than  one-half  of  everything  we  as  a  Naiioa 
can  produce  must  be  devoted  to  waging  war. 
It  means  that  everyone  among  us  must  enlist, 
each  In  his  own  way.  for  the  duration.  I  am 
confident  that  those  of  us  upon  the  home 
front  will  need  no  exhortations  to  these  ends. 
We  need  only  to  know  the  truth.  Then  ve 
shall  sustain  our  soldiers  and  sailors  ard 
marines.  We  will  sacrifice  our  comforts  to 
their  needs.  We  will  lacrlflce  our  needs  'Xi 
their  comforts. 

Tonight,  my  friends.  Congressman  Khitt- 
soN  and  I  are  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
Treasury  Department  In  emphasizing  one 
vital  phase  of  this  challenge  which  comes  'o 
Its  next  deadline  on  March  16 — taxes.  It  is 
never  a  pleasant  subject  at  best — and  yet  I 
wonder.  K  there's  an  exhilarating  thrill  fur 
us  in  news  of  brave  American  triumphs  itt 
the  fighting  front,  we  are  entitled  to  an  ex- 
hilarating thrill  when  we  pay  our  flghtlr  g 
taxes  on  the  home  front,  because  our  tixits 
go  to  war.  Every  tax  dollar  answers  reveille. 
Tax  dollars  fought  at  Guadalcanal.  Tax  dol- 
lars bombed  Tokyo.  Tax  dollars  are  blvoti- 
aced  tonight  In  Tunis.  Tax  dollars  will 
march  on  Rome.    Tax  dollars  wUl  ise  In  thiit 
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Immortal  Berlin  parade.  Without  them  there 
could  be  no  Army,  no  Navy,  no  armada  of 
the  skies.  Without  them  unbridled  inflation 
would  drive  our  homeland  to  economic  sui- 
cide. Without  them  needlessly  and  inhu- 
manely accumulated  debts  would  curse  ovir 
children's  children.  Tax  dollars  are  patriots. 
Tax  dollars  are  buddies  to  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Porce.  Tax  dollars  are  not  Just 
"taxes."  They  are  not  Just  "dollars."  They 
wear  the  uniform  of  freedom.  They  step  to 
the  music  of  the  Union.  They  salute  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Under  such  circumstances 
who  cares  to  say  that  paying  taxes  should 
not  be  a  proud  privilege  for  proud  Americans 
who  crave  a  part  in  victory? 

We  in  the  Congress  are  under  obligations 
to  write  a  new  1943  Ux  bill  which  will  equal- 
ize the?e  burdens  so  far  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible. In  my  view,  we  are  under  obligations 
to  put  taxes  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis.  We 
are  under  obligations  to  reduce  expenditures 
to  the  last  possible  degree  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  war  eflort.  We  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  simplify  tax  methods.  You  may  be 
sure  of  every  possible  effort  In  these  direc- 
tions. But  nothing  we  do  can  make  war 
Inexpensive;  and  nothing  we  do  can  affect 
your  obligation  to  file  your  return  and  make 
your  first  quarterly  payment  by  next  March 
16.  If  there  are  subsequent  changes  In  the 
tax  law  to  your  advantage,  you  will  be  wholly 
protected  by  subsequent  readjustments.  But 
there  is  no  recourse  now  except  to  report 
aiad  pay  l>etween  now  and  March  16.  That 
is  our  Indispensable  Job  on  the  home  front. 
To  fall  It  would  be  to  fall  our  fighting  sons 
and  to  fall  our  sentry  post.  There  will  be 
no  failure,  my  fellow  countrymen,  because 
we  are  all  enlisted  In  this  war  for  our  tri- 
umphant Republic. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
best  speeches  I  have  been  privileged  to 
read  lately  Is  the  address  dehve.ed  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rus- 
sell 1  at  the  first  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  Inc..  at  St.  Louis.  Mo..  Janu- 
ary 19. 1943.  Rural  electrification  has  no 
better  friend  in  the  Congress  than  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  agri- 
culture of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. He  has  rendered  mos*  valuable 
service  in  the  cause  of  rural  electriflca- 
tion.  I  ast  unanimous  consent  that  the 
very  enlighteuing  address  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr  President,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  this  Is  a  high  privilege  which  I 
enjoy  In  being  permitted  to  take  part  in  this 
significant  meeting.  I  have  been  gratified 
to  see  so  many  of  my  constituents  from  the 
deep  South  demonstrate  their  profound  Inter- 
est in  all  that  pertains  to  tht  activities  of  the 
Rtiral  Electrification  Administration  by  their 
presence  here  today  There  are  some  real 
farmers  in  thlF  gathering.  The  Rural  Elec- 
Uificatlon  Admlnlsuatlon  has  shown  for  once 


and  all  what  farmers  can  do  on  a  cooperative 
basis. 

I  recall  many  years  ago  hearing  of  an  alleged 
farm  meetmg  which  was  called  in  my  SUte. 
A  large  program  was  planned.  Many  high- 
powered  speakers  were  invited.  The  farmers, 
as  usual,  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  this 
meeting  was  called  to  solve  all  the  farm  prob- 
lems. After  the  meeting  was  under  way  and 
the  dinner  had  been  consumed,  the  speaker 
was  up  addressing  himself  to  the  question  of 
"What  Is  Wrong  with  the  Farmer."  All  of  a 
sudden  there  was  a  great  commotion  out  at 
the  door.  The  confusion  grew  so  great  the 
speaker  had  to  desist.  It  threatened  the 
entire  meeting.  Finally  quiet  was  restored, 
and  one  of  those  who  was  sitting  near  where 
the  commotion  started  said.  "Go  ahead.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  all  right  now.  that  was  Just  a 
fool  farmer  trjring  to  get  into  this  meeting." 
(Laughter  ] 

Tnis  Is  a  real  farmers'  organization.  This 
Is  a  significant  yeetlng  of  this  great  group 
of  representatlvea  of  cooperatives  sponsored 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
For  the  first  time,  you  have  gathered  to  com- 
bine all  the  power  which  under  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  resides  in  the 
members  of  these  cooperatives,  in  presenting 
a  common  front,  a  common  front  to  retain 
the  gains  which  you  have  made  heretofore, 
and  to  close  up  ranks  as  we  press  forward  at 
the  very  earliest  opportunity  to  our  objec- 
tive of  making  electricity  available  to  every 
farm  home  in  the  United  States  and  in  assur- 
ing the  lowest  possible  rate  to  every  farm 
consumer      (Applause  1 

In  my  humble  Judgment,  the  historian  of 
the  future  in  covering  the  events  of  the 
past  10  years  will  point  to  the  creation  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  as  one 
of  the  really  great  strides  which  our  Nation 
has  made  In  its  entire  exlEtence  in  building  a 
real  democracy.  | Applause.]  Too  high  trib- 
ute cannot  be  paid  to  that  grea  American 
Progressive.  George  W.  Norris  Ip.pplause)  for 
his  unremitting  efforts  in  bringing  this  or- 
ganization Into  existence 

We  who  have  t>een  interested  In  this  pro- 
gram since  its  inception  realize  how  fortu- 
nate we  have  been  in  the  caliber  of  the  men 
who  have  headed  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  know  each  one  of  them  per- 
sonally, and  each  and  every  one  of  them  were 
imbued  with  a  love  of  the  work  that  they 
were  doing;  they  were  unafraid  of  criticism 
and  they  were  men  of  ability  and  capacity. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  personnel  of 
th  several  boards  of  directors  of  all  the  co- 
operatives with  which  I  am  familiar.  And 
the  fact  that  such  great  strides  should  have 
been  made  by  the  several  cooperatives  in  45 
of  our  States  bears  tribute  to  the  zeal  of  each 
of  you  who  are  taking  time  off  from  your  own 
private  affairs  here  today  in  order  to  make 
plans  for  the  future. 

In  peacetimes  we  look  upon  the  program 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  as  a  power  for 
democracy.  Private  enterprise  had  grown 
too  timid  to  venture  out  on  the  farm.  It 
had  not  had  the  vision  to  span  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plains,  to  go  down  the  valleys 
and  across  the  rivers  to  bring  electricity  to 
where  the  farmer  lives  This  program  was 
founded  In  that  vision.  The  farmer  has  been 
producing  food  and  clothing  for  us  all  in  the 
present  while  compelled  to  live  in  the  past. 
(Applause.)  He  lived  in  a  world,  a  world 
which  enjoyed  more  blessings  of  science  and 
progress  than  any  had  ever  Imagined  or  vis- 
ualized but  a  few  years  ago  but  by  the  very 
foice  of  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to 
live  In  darkness  and  In  drudgery.  Our  object 
is  to  bring  him  into  the  light  and  leisure  that 
Is  common  to  our  civilization.  [ Applause.  1 
This  program  has  shown  the  boys  and  girls 
who  were  seeking  a  way  to  leave  the  farm  that 
life  may  be  pleasant  there,  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  radio  and  the  leisure  to  read,  to 
improve  themselves,  and  thereby  become 
better  citlaens  and  contribute  more  to  their 
Government. 


Democracy  la  rooted  In  the  soU.  Without  ft 
Tlgortnjs.  a  happy  rtiral  life,  the  Institution* 
of  democracy  cannot  stinrtve,  and  this  great 
program  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
thing  of  which  I  know  to  give  the  rural  life 
the  Incentive  to  carry  on  and  to  keep  agri- 
culture as  our  fundamental  vocation  and  bul- 
wark of  our  democracy  from  perishing  from 
this  civillaation  of  ours.     (Applauae.] 

We  have  a  service  now  that,  as  other  In- 
^•entlons  of  science  such  as  television  and 
Cithers  we  cannot  envision  today,  can  be 
Iiad  in  the  homes  of  people  everywhere.  The 
iKjys  and  girls  and  the  people  on  the  farm  will 
t-njoy  them  even  aa  do  their  city  couslna. 
Gne  would  not  have  thought  a  brief  period 
tigo  the  first  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  these  cooperatives  would  be  held  in  re- 
fiponse  to  the  call  of  the  country  to  make 
jjlans  for  contributing  to  the  success  and 
victory  In  a  great  war  that  is  vital  to  otir 
•existence  as  a  people. 

This  war  has  caused  us  to  temporarily 
<le8ist  from  the  full  culmination  of  the  Rural 
Electlficatlon  Administration  program.  That 
is  one  of  the  many  sacrifices  that  Is  required 
of  us.  The  pressure  of  war  legislation  haa 
(;aused  us  to  be  unable  to  bring  to  passage 
before  this  time  of  the  Rankin-Russell  bill, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  coauthor  with 
that  stout  fighter  for  rural  e'ectrlflcatlon, 
<>3ngreB8man  John  Rankin  from  Mlsslseiopl. 
I  Applause.  (  It  has  been  laid  aside,  of  course, 
temporarily,  and  I  use  that  word  advisedly. 
At  the  very  first  opportunity  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  endeavor  to  press  it  to  passage. 

The  splendid  record  of  repaymente  reclt*d 
here  by  Mr.  Slattery  shows  that  no  sounder 
investment  has  been  made  by  any  of  the 
loaning  agencies  of  Government  than  the 
loans  that  have  been  made  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  but  the  rural 
cooperatives  are  entitled,  as  a  matter  of 
Hlmple  right,  to  a  Jietter  interest  rate  and 
to  a  longer  amortization  of  these  loans. 
[Applause] 

A  few  months  ago  when  men  talked  of  the 
.\merlcan  way  of  life  we  envisioned  a  new 
.-adlo,  a  new  automobile,  a  little  larger  bank 
iicount.  a  be.ter  suit  of  clothes,  a  better 
house,  plenty  of  food.  When  we  consider  the 
dire  fate  which  has  overtaken  the  conquered 
people  of  Europe  we  realize  all  too  well  that 
those  things  are  only  Incidental  In  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  We  realize  that  unless  we 
are  willing  to  forego  temporarily  some  of 
those  luxuries  we  have  enjoyed  as  the  richest 
people  of  the  earth,  that  we  may  svifler  tlie 
humiliation  and  the  debasement  of  other 
people,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  battle  to 
the  very  death  'or  the  simple  rights  for  Amer- 
icans and  for  our  posterity  to  hold  up  their 
heads  as  freemen. 

Tlie  one  supreme  effort  before  the  American 
people  today  is,  of  course,  to  win  the  war  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  and  with  the  small- 
est possible  loss  of  life  and  of  wealth.  Every 
American  citizen  must  dedicate  himself  to 
the  relentless  prosecution  of  this  war  until 
the  final  victory  is  achieved.  The  war  effort 
Is  paramount,  whether  on  the  fighting  line, 
on  the  production  line,  on  the  farm,  on  the 
home  front.  We  have  no  time  now  for  busi- 
neac  as  usual,  politics  as  usual,  strikes  as 
usual,  or  for.  Indeed,  the  acctistomed  life  of 
this  country,  until  we  have  been  a;  3ured  that 
the  policy  of  enslavement  by  force  represented 
by  the  Axis  thugs  and  l»iullta  have  been  for- 
ever crushed  and  forever  burled.  (Applause.] 
There  can  be  no  compromise  with  the  force* 
of  evil  which  threaten  us.  One  might  as  weU 
undertake  a  comprt-omise  with  a  rattlesnake 
as  with  either  Hitler  or  Hlrohito.  They  must 
be  crushed  and  crtished  completely.  No  sac- 
rifice is  too  great  to  enable  us  to  achieve  that 
end.  The  stake  in  this  contest,  as  we  all 
know,  is  whether  we  shall  remain  as  freemen 
or  be  slaves. 

When  we  were  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor 
the  first  reaction  of  our  people  was  to  aeek 
to  get  on  a  war  footing.     In  the  haste  and 
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contualon  of  that  hour  ^e  thought  only  of 
m*chlnery.  We  knew  that  war  bad  been 
mecbanlied,  »nd  we  discusseU  war  m  terms 
of  plan«  and  tank*  and  molortaed  Infantry 
»nd  moloriaed  artillery.  We  thought  of  It 
aa  moving  forward  propelled  by  gasoline. 
We  devoted  al'  our  time  and  our  talents  and 
our  euergiea  to  buildli.g  the  machinery,  and 
lu  our  haate  we  overlooked  certain  funda- 
mental facts,  and  we  forgot  about  thinga  to 
which  we  were  accuatoraed  but  which  were 
Just  as  essenual  to  the  waging  of  success- 
ful war.  This  meeting  here  today  Is  to  In 
part  take  up  that  aiacE.  It  la  to  mobilize 
the  leadership  represented  by  you  men  and 
women  here  Into  a  nucleus  to  carry  on  the 
pnxJuctliin  of  farm  commodities,  that  are 
Just  as  esFcntial  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  war  as  planes  or  tanks  or  any  other  of  the 
modern  machinery  of  warfare. 

That  great  captain.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
once  staled  that  an  army  moved  forward  on 
lis  stomach.  And  here  today,  despite  the 
motorization  of  war.  we  find  that  all  of 
the  planes  and  all  of  the  tanks  and  all  of 
the  motorized  equipment  on  earth  will  avail 
us  nothing  unless  the  men  that  operate  them 
are  properly  fed  and  are  properly  clothed 
That  is  one  essential  requirement  of  waging 
warfare  successfully  which  has  not  changed 
With  time 

Little  did  we  real'ze  when  we  passed  the 
legislation  creating  the  Rural  Bectnflcalion 
Administration  that  we  were  fort?lng  such  a 
mighty  weapon  of  warfare.  We  are  new 
laced  with  a  real  crisis  in  farm  production  In 
this  country.  The  stUactlve  wage*  of  Indus- 
try have  caused  a  great  mlpratlon  from  the 
farm  The  Army  and  the  Navy  have  taken 
their  toll  of  farm  labor  At  this  period,  when 
r»qulremeiits  of  lend-lease  are  greater  than 
before,  when  It  is  necessary  to  secure  more 
lood  and  clothing  for  our  increasing  Army 
than  ever  before  in  our  history,  we  find  that 
farm  labor  has  been  seriously  depleted;  that 
farmers  are  having  Rre.it  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  machinery.  fertUlaer.  and 
other  things  neces-sary  to  make  crops;  and 
this  critical  situation  In  which  our  counuy 
finds  itself  is  a  challenge  which  the  American 
farmer  must  meet  today 

Food  is.  Indeed,  an  offensive  weapon  of  war 
today  As  UT  Slflttery  quoted  the  Secretary 
c :  Agriculture,  food  will  win  the  war  and 
food  will  write  the  peece  II  is  known  every- 
where that  the  hope  of  securing  food  and 
elothlng  waa  a  mighty  factor  In  the  ease  with 
which  our  forces  irok  over  a  great  part  of 
French  North  Africa.  The  hope  of  securing 
food  and  clothing  produced  by  the  farms  of 
the  United  Statea  keepe  alive  the  spirit  ol 
resistance  and  inspire*  the  flickering  light  of 
bope  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  the  conquered 
people  of  Burope  today 

With  this  great  handicap  of  labor,  the 
American  fanner  will,  in  mr  opinion,  rise  in 
this  emergency  and  wlU  supply  the  needs 
Of  the  NaUon,  and  in  this  great  acromplish- 
inent  power  which  Is  furnished  by  the  Rural 
Kectriflcatlon  Administration  will  be  an  Im- 
portant factor.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  almost  a.000.000  active 
farm  laborers  have  left  the  farms  within  the 
past  18  months,  either  for  Industry  or  for  the 
Army  and  Navy.  The  dlfBculties  are  greet. 
But.  the  stakes  are  high,  and  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  your  country  will  be 
Inestimable. 

Tbe  Congress  has  been  somewhat  derelict 
in  not  Uklng  the  proper  stepe  to  keep  the 
labor  on  the  farm  Sveryoi^e  of  us  should 
have  known  it  waa  impossible  for  any  farmer 
to  compete  with  the  wages  that  are  being 
paid  In  industry  today  Some  of  us  have 
felt  that  farm  prices  were  too  low  to  furnish 
an  Incentive  for  production  as  well  a.<;  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  meet  the  cost  of  his 
production.  Those  dlfflculues.  to  those  who 
love  freedom,  who  aie  detxeuded  from  those 
wtkO  were  able  to  wring  freedom   from  the 


hand  of  tyranny,  will  be  but  an  Incentive  to 
greater  efforts. 

The  farmer  may  well  be  tbe  unsung  hero 
of  our  victory  In  this  war.    No  poet  will  sing 
hymns  to  his  fortitude  and  to  his  unremitting 
hitxjr.      No    medals    will    be    pinned    on    the 
farmer's  breast.     They   do   not   even   award 
the  farmer  an  K  for  excellence  in  producuon 
as  they  do  those  who  work  In  defervse  Indus- 
trlea   although   I    think   they    surely  should. 
There    shotild    be    some    recognition    of    his 
superhuman     effort.     (Applause.)     I      made 
that  suggestion  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture some  months  ago.     I  was  Interested    In 
reading  the  paper  todf»y  to  see  where  some- 
body else  had  made  a  similar  bUggestlon  but 
he  had  coupled   his  with  the  Idea    that  we 
send    around    stars   frcm    Hollywood    to   the 
farmers  to  display  these  badges  and  pin  the 
badges   on   the   farmer's  chest.      (Applause  | 
That  may  meet  with  a  hearty  resptmse  on  the 
part  of   the  farmer,   but  all    these  siars  had 
better  look  out  for  the  farmer's  wife  and   I 
suspect   the   farmer    would    rather   have    tlie 
farmer  girl  with  pink  cheek.s  to  pin  the  badge 
on    him.      [Applause.)      Whether   he   secures 
this  honor  or  not,  the  farmer  will  have  the 
consciousness    in    his   own    soul    of    having 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  salvation  of 
his  Nation. 

I  do  not  share  the  optlralsin  of  some  of 
these  about  this  war.  Our  men  are  per- 
forming superhuman  feats  on  many  fleld.s  of 
battle.  American  soldiers  are  stationed 
throughout  the  world,  more  than  100  places 
outside  of  continental  Dnlted  States,  and  at 
30  or  more  of  those  they  are  at  death's  grips 
with  the  enemy  But  we  have  Just  now  be- 
gun to  fl^ht.  and  I  fear  that  the  hard  road 
to  fliial  victory  will  be  longer  than  some  of 
the  experts  think  It  will  be  a  great  tragedy 
If  the  Idea  Is  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  that  this  war  Is  just  about 
over,  because  If  those  experts  should  be 
wrong,  if  we  should  relax  In  our  efforts,  con- 
sidering the  chtu^cter  of  the  foe  with  which 
we  contend,  that  relaxation  could  be  fatal. 
We  know  that  the  American  soldier  In 
this  war.  that  the  Axis  leaders  said  was  soft, 
has  lived  up  to  the  finest  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican heroism.  They  have  proved  again,  on 
sea  and  sod.  that  they  could  meet  their  God 
in  a  manner  that  becometh  men.  We  on 
the  home  front  must  be  worthy  of  the  courage 
of  those  on  tbe  battle  front.     [Applause.) 

Even  though  the  farmer  does  not  have  the 
panoply  and  the  faiifare  that  may  attach  to 
Bome.  he  will  not  In  tills  emergency  let  hia 
sons  or  tbe  sons  of  his  neighbor  or  the  sons 
of  any  American  mother  down.  He  will  give 
his  all  to  furnish  the  elemental  necessities 
of  war.  Those  of  you  who  have  believed  In 
and  fought  for  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram   as    a    powerful    Instrument    to    spread 

iiud  to  entrench  democracy  are  confident  that 
as  a  weapon  of  war  It  will  be  even  more 
powerful  In  bringing  the  final  victory  to  the 
tlag  that  we  aU  love.  I  thank  you.  |  Ap- 
plause.) 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  reviewing  the  10 
years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  in 


the  matter  of  legislaUon  and  executive 
policies,  both  in  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign relations.  The  title  of  this  com- 
pilation Is  "A  Decade  of  Achievement." 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thu 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  Franklin  D.  Eooscvelt  was  Inaugu- 
rated as  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
March  4.  1933,  the  country  was  sufleriDg  from 
an  unparalleled  depresflon.  Agrlcxilture, 
banking.  Industry,  and  labor — In  fact,  every 
group  of  the  American  people— had  passed 
through  nearly  4  years  of  present  distress  and 
fear  for  the  future.  The  physical  and  mental 
strains  of  such  condlUons  were  Intenslfled  by 
the  lack  of  any  program.  po«.cy.  or  leadership 
which  gave  the  slightest  hope  of  recovery. 

With  the  very  first  official  acts  of  President 
Roosevelt,  It  was  evident  that  the  people  had 
choeen   a  bold   and   vigorous  leader,   with   a 
public-spirited  policy  and  a  carefully  consid- 
ered program.     On  the  first  business  day  fol- 
lowing  his   Inauguration    he   declared   a    na- 
tional  banking    moratorium — a  move   which 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  preventing  wide- 
spread bankruptcy.     When  Congress  met  at 
his  summons  In  a  special  session  beginning  on 
March  9.  It  endorsed  the  President's  program 
by  adoptlr^  on  that  same  day  an  Emergency 
Banking  Act  which  both  reflected  his  policy 
and  enabled  him  to  take  immediate  measure* 
toward  the  restoration  of  financial  confidence. 
Between  March  9  and  the  date  of  adjourn- 
ment of  the  special  session  of  Congress,  June 
18.  1933,  a  body  of  emergency  legislation  was 
enacted  which  brought   Immod  sie  relief   to 
practically  every  person  In  the  United  Statea 
and    laid    a    foundation    for    positive    future 
action  that  could— and   did— restore  general 
prosperity.     For    this    magnificent    achieve- 
ment  the  credit  belongs  primarily  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  though  a  large  share  may  be 
claimed  by  the  Congreas  for  laying  aside  petty 
considerations  and  personal  motives  and  co- 
operating with  him  for  tbe  good  of  all   the 
people.     A   mere   outline   of   the   emergency 
legislation  shows  the  scope  of  the  President  s 
program:  over  10  years  of  experience  with  the 
la\\s  in  question  and  with  later  laws  suggested 
or  supported  by  the  President  have  demon- 
strated that  the  program  was  not  merely  com- 
prehensive,      but      sound.      practical,      and 
constructive 

BJlMKIKO  and  riNiLNCB 

In  practically  all  the  States,  It  was  found 
necessary  to  proclaim  "bank  holidays"  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  spread  of  financial 
panic,  hoarding,  runs  on  banks,  and  bank 
failures;  yet  conditions  grew  worse  rather 
than  better.  The  Emergency  Banking  Re- 
lief Act,  which  gave  the  President  emergency 
powers  over  all  banks,  foreign  exchange  trans- 
actions, and  the  expKDrt  or  hoarding  of  gold 
or  silver;  suthorteed  the  reopening  of  sound 
banks  and  the  reorganlnatlon  of  othera;  and 
gave  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  enlarged 
(lowers  as  to  note  Issues  and  loans,  bad  an 
Inunedlate  tonic  effect.  It  was  followed  by 
the  Banking  Act  ot  1933,  by  certain  financial 
provisions  contained  in  the  Farm  Relief  Act. 
by  the  Securities  Act.  by  the  Emergency 
Farm  Mortgage  Act  (title  n  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act),  by  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act.  snd  by  an  Insurance  Companies 
Act  authorizing  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  subscribe  for  the  preferred 
stock  of  Insurance  companies  and  to  purchase 
their  capital  notes  Taken  together,  this 
body  of  legislation  restored  financial  stability, 
provided  much-needed  credit  to  farmers, 
home  owners  and  businessmen,  and  gave  pro- 
tection to  Investors.  Tlie  favorable  results 
were  felt  In  all  social  groups,  from  the  bsnk- 
Ing  Interests  to  the  man  threatened  with 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  on  his  home  or 
farm.  Hope  and  help  for  all  were  provided 
by  a  program  meeting  the  strictest  testa  of 
economic   soundness. 
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TKS  BUDGET   AND  ECONOilT    MEAEtJSIS 

Tlie  unbalanced  Budget  of  the  United 
antes  had  given  rise  to  much  uneaslncES. 
President  Roosevelt  decided  that,  despite  nec- 
essary and  unavoidable  expenditures  for 
emergency  purposes,  great  savings  might  be 
made  in  general  operating  costs.  The  Econ- 
omy Act  of  1934  placed  limltatlona  upon  pay- 
ments to  war  veterans,  suspended  automatic 
Increases  In  the  palaries  of  public  officers  and 
employees,  provided  for  an  actual  lowering  of 
Fuch  salaries  not  to  exceed  15  percent — based 
on  decline  in  living  costs— and  made  a  15- 
percent  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  Members 
of  Congress.  It  also  opened  the  way  for  fur- 
ther economies  through  the  reorganization  of 
executive  departments. 

In  order  to  Increase  revenues,  the  rates  of 
taxation  were  increased  in  certain  Instances, 
and  various  new  taxes  were  Imposed.  The  act 
amending  the  National  Prohibition  Act  per- 
mltted  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beers  and 
light  wines,  and  taxed  the  same.  A  number 
of  reemployment  and  relief  taxes  were  Im- 
posed by  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  ,  .   ^ 

By  the^e  measures,  a  surplus  of  receipts 
over  general  expenditures  was  obtained,  al- 
though general  expenditures  included  the 
servicing  of  loans  floated  for  emergency  pur- 
poses In  addition,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
more  than  »7,300.000.000  of  expenditures  be- 
yond revenues  for  emergency  purposes  In 
other  words,  economy  measures  balanced  the 
normal  budget  and  cared  for  the  servicing  of 
loans.  Extiaordinary  expenditures  were  made 
which  helned  to  restore  economic  normalcy 
and  were  thus  essentially  capital  investments. 

VNEMPLOTMINT 

The  Unemployment  (Reforestation)  Relief 
Act   which  was  effective  for  a  2-year  period, 
attacked   the  pressing  and  dangerous  prob- 
lem   of    widespread    unemployment.     It    au- 
thorized   the   President    to   provide   for    the 
employment  on  public  works  such  as  affor- 
estation and  flood  prevention,  of  unemployed 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  to  furnish 
such     person."     with     housing,     subsistence, 
clothing    medical  attendance,   hospital  care, 
and    a   cnsh    allowance.     The   Federal   Emer- 
gencv    Relief    Act    of    1933    provided    that    a 
Pedeml     Emergency    Belief    Administration 
should  be  set  up  for  2  years,  to  cooperate  with 
States    in    the    relief    of    unemployment    by 
making  grants  to  each  State  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  amount  spent  by  it  (W  Its  sub- 
divisions for  the  same  object.    Provision  was 
al-o  made  for  certain  adjustments.     The  Na- 
tional Employm?nt  Service  Act  provided  that 
a  new  system  ol  public  employment  offices 
should  be  established.    The  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  to  administer  these  offices  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  Governments. 

Another  important  measure  for  the  relief 
of  unemployment  was  contained  In  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  which  (among 
other   provisions    to   be   discussed    later)    set 
up   a  Feticral   Emergency   Administration   of 
Public  WorUs  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
program    Including   the   following   features: 
Construction    and    Improvement    of    public 
highways    and    buildings,    conservation    and 
development  of   national   resources,  housing 
constmction  and  slum  clearance,  naval  con- 
struction,  and   other  public   works.     Grants 
up  to  30  percent  of  the  cost  might  be  made 
to   States,  municipalities,   and   other   public 
bodies    in    aid    of    such    proJecU.     Provision 
was  made  la  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act  for  aiding  persons  to  purchase  sub- 
srstence    homesteads.     This    entire    program 
employed    on    U!>eful    enterprises   men    who 
would  othervuse   have  suffered  the   disinte- 
grating   effects    of    long-continued    Idleness, 
and  who  would  then  have  had  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  public  without 
being    able    to    render    any    return:    it    also 
••primed    the    pump"    of    bubiness    recovery 


by    distributing   purchasing   power   without 
entering  Into  competition  with  the  producers. 

INDUSTKT 

The    National    Industrial    Recovery    Act 
sought,  among  other  purposes,  to  give  those 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  industry  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  In  regulating  that  branch. 
This  was  to  be  done  through  the  formulation 
of  codes  of  fair  competition  by  the  trade  cs- 
soclatlons  or  groups  of  producers  in  a  given 
industry.     The  President  was  authorized  to 
approve  such  codes  upon  application  to  him, 
if  he  found  that  the  associations  or  groups 
so  applying  Imposed  no  inequitable  restric- 
tions on  admission  to  membership  therein, 
that  they  were  truly   representative  of  the 
trade  or  Industry  concerned,  and  that  the 
codes  were  not  designed  to  promote  monop- 
olies or  to  eliminate  or  oppress  small  enter- 
prises.    Certain  labor  provisions,  to  be  dis- 
cussed later,  were  to  be  contained  lu  every 
approved   code.     Approval    by    the   President 
made  the  provisions  of  the  code  the  standards 
of  fair  competition  for  the  given  trade,  Indus- 
try, or  subdivision  thereof;  and  any  violation 
of  such  standards  was  to  be  deemed  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  in  commerce,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

UIBOB 

The  most  Important  measure  taken  for  the 
Immediate  benefit  of  labor,  except  for  the 
provisions  to  relieve  unemployment,  was  title 
I,  section  7,  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act.  This  section  provided  that  every 
code  of  fair  competition  Issued  under  the 
title  should  contain  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  That  employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
shall  be  free  from  the  interference,  restraint, 
or  coercion  of  employers  of  labor,  or  their 
agents,  in  the  designation  of  such  representa- 
tives or  in  self-organization  or  In  other  con- 
nected activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection; 

(2)  that  no  employee  and  no  one  seeking  em- 
ployment shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
employment  to  Join  any  company  union  or 
to  refrain  from  Joining,  organizing,  or  assist- 
ing a  labor  organization  of  his  own  choosing; 
and  (3)  that  employers  shall  comply  with  the 
maximum  hours  of  labor,  minimum  rates  of 
pay,  and  other  conditions  of  employment,  ap- 
proved or  prescribed  by  the  President. 

ACRICXJl-TtmE 

The    Agricultural    Adjustment    Act,    the 
Emergency   Farm   Mortgage  Act   which   con- 
stituted its  title  II,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of     1933.     together     with     various     financial 
measures  already  mentioned,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  aid  In  the  purchase  of  subsistence 
homesteads,   constituted    a   broad   and   well- 
balanced   program   for    the   relief    of    agricul- 
ture    It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  to  raise  the  income  of  farm- 
ers,   by    restricting    agricultural    production 
until    better    prices    could    be    obtained    for 
farm    products,    and    by    eliminating    many 
wastes  in  distribution.    In  addition  to  mak- 
ing special  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of 
cotton  farmers,  this  law  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Agriculture:    "To   provide    for    re- 
duction in  the  acreage  or  reduction  In  the 
production  for  market,  or  both,  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  through  agreements 
with  producers  or  by  other  voluntary  meth- 
ods; and  to  provide  for  rental  or  benefit  pay- 
menU  In  connection  therewith  or  upon  such 
part  of  the  production  of  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  required  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, m  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
deems  fair  and  reasoiiable." 

Basic  agricultural  commodities  were  de- 
fined, for  the  purposes  of  the  law.  as  mean- 
ing wheat,  cotton,  field  corn.  hogs.  rice,  to- 
bacco, milk  and  milk  products  and  any  re- 
gional or  market  ciass>ificatiou,  type,  cr  grade 


thereof.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
required,  however,  to  exclude  any  commodity 
from  the  operation  of  the  aforesaid  pro- 
visions during  any  period,  upon  finding  after 
due  notice  and  hearing  to  interested  parties, 
that  the  conditions  of  production,  market- 
ing and  consumption  were  such  that  the 
law  could  not  be  administered  to  the  end 
of  effectuaUng  the  declared  policy.  A  proc- 
essing tax  was  authorized  upon  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity  (to  be  In  effect  upon 
the  taking  of  prescribed  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture),  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  current  average  farm 
price  for  the  commodity  and  the  fair  ex- 
change value  for  the  same,  or  at  a  rate  which 
would  prevent  accumulation  of  surplus  stocks 
and  depression  of  the  farm  price  of  the 
commodity. 

ftXSXTI.TS   or    1S33   UBOISLATIOK 

In  the  decade  which  has  passed  since  this 
program  was  enacted  lU  basic  soundness  hss 
been  self-evident.     It  has  needed  modifica- 
tion  In  certain   details,   naturally;    further- 
more, a  few  of  Its  features  were  emergency 
measures  which  lapsed  after  a  certain  length 
of  time.     But  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  good   results  of  the  program  were  felt 
Immediately.    The   American   Federation   of 
Labor  claimed  that  some  15,400,000  persona 
wer?  unemployed,  not  counting  persons  on 
emergency  relief  work,  was  reduced  to  about 
5.821,000.    The  nimnber  of  bank  stispenslons, 
by  order  of  either  the  supervisory  authorities 
or  the  directors,  dropped  from  3.379  in  1938  to 
976  m  1934.     New  financing.  Including  Issues 
of  Federal  land  banks  and  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate credit  banks,  had  dropped  to  1722,000.000 
In  1933;   but  rose  to  11,403,000,000  In   1934. 
Despite  a  few  seasonal  and  other  fluctuations, 
the  upward  movement  was  steady  and  sure. 
Not  merely  was   confidence  restored  by  tbe 
Presidents  far-sighted  program:  a  solid  basis 
was  laid  for  the  return  of  prosperity.    Most 
of    that    program,    though    introduced    In    a 
period  of  emergency,  Is  of  permanent  Impor- 
tance. 

DEVTLOPMIKTS  OF   1934-3S 

In    1934   a   series   of   Important   financing 
measures,  advocated  by  the  President,  carried 
forward  the  work  of  financial   stabilisation. 
The  Gold  Reserve  Act.  the  Silver  Ptirchase 
Act    the  revisions  of  the  Income  Ux  In  the 
Revenue  Act.  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act.  the 
Municipal    Bankruptcy    Act.    the    (Corporate 
Bankruptcy   Act.  and  the   Farm  Bankruptcy 
Act  were  all  designed  to  keep  both  public  and 
private  finances  on  a  firm  basis.    The  credits 
needed  to  give  confidence  and  start  the  wheels 
of  trade  and  Industry  turning  were  provided 
through  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion Act.  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.  the 
National  Housing  Act.  and  the  Loans  to  In- 
dustry Act.     Among  the  other  major  meas- 
ures of  1934  were  the  following:  The  Jones- 
Costigan  Sugar  Stabilization  Act,   the  Bank- 
head  Cotton  Control  Act.  the  Jones-Connally 
Farm  Relief  Act.  the  Tobacco  Control  Act.  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  of  1934.  the  CoUateral   Sectirlty 
Act    the  Security  Exchange  Act.  the  Com- 
munications Act.  the  Public  Utilities  Review 
Act   the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  the  Vinson 
naval  parity  bill,   and  the   Philippine  Inde- 
pendence Act.    Particular  attention  should  te 
paid  to  the  last  two,  since  they  reflect  the 
long  view  and  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  world 
affairs  which  have  been  of  measureless  bene- 
fit to  this  country. 

In  1935  another  group  of  very  Important 
laws  was  passed,  with  the  support  of  President 
Roosevelt.  The  Social  Security  Act  provided 
for  helping  the  States  to  support  the  needy 
aged;  assist  the  unemployed;  relieve  needy 
dependent  chUdren,  and  mothers  with  their 
children;  provide  health -service  agencies; 
make  arrangements  for  the  vocatloiial  re- 
habilitation of  the  disabled;  ard  assist  the 
blind.    Here  again.  In  a  single  law.  there  Is 
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peen.  an  achievement  toward  the  public  wel- 
lare,  of  monumental  proportions. 

The  National  Labor  Board,  which  had  been 
create<l  by  the  President  In  1933.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  medlatlnK  and  arbitrating  in  certain 
controveraies  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees had  been  eucceedod  In  1934  by  a  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The  National 
Labor  Rt-latlons  Act  of  1935  created  a  new 
National  Lfllxir  Relations  Board  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency,  with  power  to  Issue  orders 
enforceable  by  the  courts  In  less  than  three 
months  this  Board  had  rendered  21  decisions, 
and  its  subsequent  activities  have  been 
numerous  and  Important.  As  an  agency  for 
tlie  settlement  of  Industrial  disputes,  thus 
cutting  down  strllces  and  lockouts,  the  estab- 
l!<:hmfnt  of  this  board  alone  Is  a  social  service 
of  inestimable  value  The  scrupulous  fairness 
vith  whirh  It  has  performed  Its  ^espon!^lhle 
taAk  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  where  one  of  Its  decisions 
haa  been  appealed,  and  the  matter  has  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  its  action  has  been 
upheld  President  RtKM*«-velt  may  well  be 
proud  of  this  agency  and  its  work 

Still  other  Rrcat  events  marked  the  year. 
The  QufTey-Snyder  Bituminous  Coal  Stabil- 
Lation  Act  wa.s  passed;  the  WaKner-Crosscr 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the  Frazicr- 
Lemke  Farm  Mortgage  Act  took  the  place  of 
the  earlier  ac«  in  the  same  fields,  which  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  Supreme  Court;  the 
AKrlcultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935,  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  the  Soil 
Erosion  Act.  the  Banking  Act,  the  Petroleum 
Act,  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act.  the  EKtughton  Debt 
Limiting  Act,  and  several  other  laws,  all  con- 
tributed greatly  toward  the  recovery  of  social 
and  economic  prosperity. 

The  year  1936  is  important  because  of  Its 
ftid  to  agricvilture  Since  even  the  amended 
Agrlculltiral  Adjustment  Act  had  been  over- 
thrown by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  EVomestic  Allotment  Act  was 
designed  to  take  lu  place  In  providing  aid 
to  farmers  Tlie  Cotton-Tobacc<i-Potato  Re- 
peal Act.  the  Tobacco  State-Compact  Act. 
the  Farm  Mortgage  Amendatory  Act,  and  the 
Rural  riertriflcatton  Act  all  heli>ed  the  i»grl- 
cultural  p<jpu!ation  in  one  w»y  or  »noth«T. 

The  Misstwlppt  RiTer  Flond  Control  Aft. 
the  OmnlMis  Flooil  Control  Art.  and  the  nord 
Compact  Act  all  helped  th^  country  «t  the 
•am*"  time  that  they  helped  the  anemplny- 
ment  iiltuiilKin  Th<»  O'rt'ernment  Ctmirnrfn 
Att.  the  m"rm\>^  Aritl-«tf l|{*»»re»ker  A/f  •r>d 
1h<»  MeThnfit  Murine  Act,  tniinT>t-4%  «h*  In- 
l«f*«f«  1,1  \mhftf  OUt*i  »mp'(r»(»f»«  Uwn 
^rN«M'^  <iM')ri(  jr»4  UtrUtA"  T>>«  nmt\tn,i,\ 
n"i**\t**  Attt*t.fiUf»t,*  A^>.  U»*  «»«<»p  tiith«y)V 
A*  t  «►»•  ffi/-*  ttiuf'Wnnm't'iit  A*",  '»»«  /«/»»- 
ttuMitif  tl»*ti»h»f  fHf* ,  Um  AMxy  Air  i'*\m 
AMK^iilnim  Aa(  Omi  Air  C'/'C*  tUi^ff*'  A><, 
ilni  in«j  ffiUitium  At*.,  it\m  >«tuiri»my  A*;i, 

kl.tl  tlur  i;»lil«UMl  li«r<  UlltU*  T»Mjlll|(  AtK 

lo  lir37,  Out  <urw  Hnuiiil/KAUi  Cottl  A/ I  was 
puMfd,  crMallttK  a  Kslluiisi  Biturnliumit  Coul 
C».mm!»»iOM  Tlie  Rallrond  Retirement  Act 
of  11)37.  and  the  Carrier*'  TaninK  Act  of  1937, 
provided  beneflis  fur  a  part  of  the  lalxjr 
gruup.  The  Housing  Act  was  designed  to 
ftid  in  correcting  the  "ihortage  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  families  of  low 
Income  ■' 

The  Farm  Tenant  Act.  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act.  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1937,  all  were  of  direct  benefit 
to  farmers.  Various  other  laws  carried  for- 
ward   the   general   program. 

In  1938  several  laws  provided  for  further 
expansion  of  credit  to  private  borrowers. 
Among  these  laws  were  the  Commodity  Credit 
Act.  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1938,  and  the 
Recovery  Loan  Act. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
provided  crop  insurance  for  wheat  growers, 
required  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


to  make  loans  on  wheat,  cotton,  or  corn  crops 
under  certain  conditions,  and  provided  for 
parity  paymcnt.s  to  farmers  raising  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  or  rice,  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  in  a  grower's  Income  arising  from 
decline  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a  given 
unit  of  hla  crop. 

Further  help  for  the  unemployed  was  given 
by  the  Work  Relief  and  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1938.  The  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ard.s  Act  provided  minimum  wage  levels  and 
a  normal  workweek  (with  overtime  pay  for 
extra  houw).  In  the  case  of  persons  enpaped 
in  interstate  commerce  or  in  enterprises  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce. 

The  Focxi,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  afforded 
protection  to  consumers  along  lines  indicated 
by  modern  scientific  developments. 

The  Naval  Expansion  Act  was  p8.«ised  In  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  recommendati.m 
contained  In  his  message  to  Congress  deliv- 
ered on  January  28.  1928  Here  the  President 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  other  countries  were 
renewing  the  active  building  of  warships, 
urged  a  20-percent  Increase  In  the  naval 
bulldini?  program  of  this  country,  and  re- 
quested that  building  be  commenced  on  two 
battleships  during  the  calendar  year.  The 
act  as  passed  authorized  great  expansions. 
The  Naval  Pers<jnnel  Act  and  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Act  were  also  passed  In  1938. 

THE  WORU>-W.\R  YEAKfl 

The  regular  session  of  Congress  In  1939 
ended  on  August  5.  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  yet  there  are  definite  indi- 
cations that  the  President  realized  the  immi- 
nence of  the  conflict,  for  at  least  a  dozen  bills 
supported  by  hlni  which  were  passed  at  this 
seeiiJon  were  designed  to  strengthen  this 
country  along  mllwry  lilies  These  include; 
the  Military  Appropriation  Act,  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  the  Naval  Appro- 
priation Act.  the  Naval  Public  Works  Act.  the 
National  Defense  Act.  the  Naval  Air  B«»e  Act, 
the  Strategic  War  Materials  Act.  the  Naval 
Auxiliary  Vessel  Act,  the  Naval  Aviation  Re- 
serve Act.  the  Panama  Road  Act.  the  Battle- 
ship Act  I  which  provided  tba  five  battleships 
be  modernized),  and  the  Military  Reservation 
Act.  Thtjse  who  say  lightly  that  the  United 
State*  was  taken  unaware  and  was  totally 
unprepared  when  tb«  war  cam*  need  only  to 
look  at  this  list  (A  laws,  all  passed  before  a 
I  single  shot  had  l>«>«n  fired  In  Europe.  t«  reid- 
I  Ize  their  muuke.  Thanks  to  PrenUlent 
I  Rnrxievelt  grent  «tej;«i  were  taken  \rt  «erure  the 
I    safely  at  »M«  cfrjnlry  more  thsn  2  y»nr«  b*- 

imm  w«  en'/ red  the  wsf 
1        AfTV/Ti«  the  '/th^r  imfKftsfi*  l*w«  piu->*A  in 
I    l#5K»    *»•?•      'M    A«/»ei«>fursl    Afit/»"f»>«»»l"ti 
At*    t.Uf  {<,•*•*■'  Fe««  A*«    *h»  H0\\*^  Affpt'ipti*' 
iUm  Af*    ^tiu  t*\U>1  ilttf^Unt^'t  u*<*M  iU*  P'A\*i' 
'    >•)   A/'ivi'y   A/*     *h»  ¥u*»\Ui  M«l«fy  T«*   A^* 
(l»«  (i'^'iMi  NMtiriiy  A/'t    aiul  IM  (/n«fr«|>t"t' 
tli0t,\   lUiUt{tmt,imiUlt%  A*  <       fU-'Mumti  •i>4  WW' 
;    «i»ii/y  i>i  <i«/ver»iijurMC  w»f«  iffimv>itit\  >//  Him 
Oovrrrimxit  H«'»fg«nlMtion  A/'t 

Hu'iKtotMk  uii/l  nnaiirlsl  inteffMa  wfia  sidod 

and  sijpj)ort<'d   by  surh   Imw«  as   the  frfv^rt- 

s    In. port  Bank  Act  of  \9Vi.  the  Federal  Rist^ve 

'    Note  A' f    the  Public  Debt  Act    the   HoUMng 

Act.  and  the  Railroad  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  tpecittl  session  of  Congress,  called  be- 
cau»e  of  the  outbreak  of  the  second  World 
War.  patstd  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  which 
was  an  intelligent  effort  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  becomli\g  Involved  In  the  war. 

It  is  not  strange  that  most  of  the  impor- 
tant bills  passed  In  1940  by  Congress  under 
the  President's  leadership  were  devoted  to 
military  measures.  Among  them  v?ere  the 
Military  Establishment  Supply  Act.  the  Navnl 
Appropriation  Act,  three  Stipplemental  Na- 
tional Defense  Appropriation  Acta,  the  Army 
Hotoslng  Act.  the  Naval  Expansion  Act,  the 
Naval  Aircraft  and  Public  Works  Act.  the 
Naval  Building  and  Acceleration  Act,  the  De- 
fense Expediting  Act.  the  Two-Ocean  Navy 
Act,   the  National   Guard  Act,  the  Select lv« 


Tralnlr\g  and  Service  Act  of  1940.  the  Espio- 
nage Act.  the  Foreign  Credlt.s  Act,  the  Alteti 
Registration  Act,  and  the  Antlpropaganda 
Act.  In  view  of  this  record.  It  Is  beyond  quefl- 
tion  that  the  President  wa«  doing  everything 
III  h'.s  power  to  guarantee  the  security  of  this 
country  against  any  tests  that  Uie  future 
might  bring 

But  ether  needs  were  r'^t  overloriked  The 
Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1940  helped  the  poor. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  pca!?  biL^mes.t  inter- 
e-;ts  were  assisted  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1940,  the  Comm'Xllty  Credit  Act 
of  1940  and  the  Ex pc^rt- Import  Bank  Act. 
The  Tran-p(jrtatlon  A'-t  the  Investment 
Company  Art,  the  Political  Activity  Act  of 
1940,  and  the  governmental  Reorganirjition 
Act  of  1940  were  all  steps  In  advance. 

In  1941  It  was  obvious  thst  further  steps 
must  be  taken  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
states  an-l  the  development  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  other  countries  President 
Roosevelt  supported  and  Congress  passed  a 
hu-ge  number  of  acts  for  this  purpose.  The 
following  list  names  only  a  part  of  them: 
The  EmerRenry  Shipe  Construction  Act.  the 
Lt-nd-Lea.^e  Act:  the  two  Lend-Lea.",e  Appro- 
priation Acte.  the  Defense  Housing  Act;  the 
Navy  Auxiliary  Vessel  Act;  the  Defense  Pub- 
lic Works  Act.  the  Naval  Facilities  Act,  the 
Defen.«e  Highway  Act.  the  Navy  Local  De- 
fense Ship  Act.  the  Naval  Ship  Alteration  Act; 
the  Midshipman  Increase  Act;  the  Emergency 
Cargo-Ship  Act,  the  Delen.^e  Housing  Insur- 
ance Act,  the  Vln.»on  Priorities  Act;  the  De- 
fense Entry  and  Departure  Act,  the  Bland 
Ship  Requisitioning  Act,  the  Reconstruction 
Fuiance  Art  (wliich  gave  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  authority  to  organize 
corporations  to  produce,  manufacture,  and 
deal  in  strategic  and  critical  material »,  the 
Allen  Visa  Act.  the  Petroleum  Pipe  Line  Act. 
the  Military  Service  Extension  Act,  and  the 
Property  Requisitioning  Act. 

The  day  after  the  attack  upon  Pearl  Har- 
bor. President  Roosevelt  asked  Congress  to 
declare  war  upcm  Japan,  and  OingreM  did 
so  This  action  was  soon  followed  by  declar- 
ations of  Wivr  upon  Italy  and  Germany. 

Within  a  few  days  Congress  bad  passed 
the  Act  to  R«move  Restrictions  on  Semce. 
the  Flr«t  War  Powers  Act.  and  the  Draft 
Act. 

In  the  far«  of  all  the  evidence  It  Is  clear 
that  President  RofHwrHt  r.etth^r  Involved  tb« 
Nat  Kin  In  (he  war  nor  allowed  It  ti>  \m  tffau(% 
rtefen«eU-M  l/rnn  be^^re  the  w^r  broke  (tut  In 
Hiiff^fe  h^^hsd  neen  that  It  w%n  rtitnint  and 
hsd  led  the  e<<tjn*ry  In  a  R'eat  pft/ftrnm  ni 
rtef»iw»)*e    mrmmm^n*      Me    hMl    <Vn>«    every* 

•  hirit  within  lb#  fft^'f  >ii  a  human  htsttt  i" 
ptmvttm.   in*  lfiV'.lt»»i#»»  '/f   tMs  p^nn-'ty  in 

•  »««  irsf,   M««  it1t0ft  i»M>  ••«  htfimil  w|f/fi  «M, 
lhaf*ks  to  iiU  f</«e*kh(    ••  »•#•  f/ftrf*"^ 

lli(«rM(«  i,t  llt«  nHil^llf  W0I*  tuA  f/¥»rU0>kma 
Anun.i/  lUm  i.oiiniilltary  la«s  friiu'Ud  In  iMI, 
Om*  foilf/wuic  may  f»9  n\*itHtHi»ii  Tha  <V/rri 
Hnd  Wh««i  Markvt  Quinm  At%.  th«  Huvar 
QuoU  Act  l)k«  National  Caltis  Vtiati  Ati; 
the  Bltuii>llV)Us  Coal  Act,  and  tiM  Federal 
Coal   Mine  Inspection  Act 

In  1942  the  President's  leadeiohip  reoulted 
In  the  passage  of  a  very  lait^e  amount  of 
useful  and  necessary  legislation,  a  large  part 
of  which  was  devoted  to  furthering  the  war 
effort.  Some  of  the  laws  pas^rd  In  this  field 
are:  Tlie  Kavy-Marlne  Corps  Enlisted 
Strength  Act:  the  Air  Raid  Attack  Act;  the 
Navy  Shipbuilding  and  Repair  Act;  the  Navy 
Public  Works  Act;  the  Navy  Ordnance  Act; 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Act:  the  Wom- 
en's Naval  Reserve  Act,  the  SPARS  or  Wom- 
en's Coast  Ouard  Reserve  Act;  the  so-called 
"Teen-Age  Draft  Act';  the  Servicemen's  De- 
pendents Allowance  Act:  the  Naval  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1942:  the  West  Point  Act;  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Civil  Relief  Act;  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act;  and  the  Florida 
Canai-Plpe  Line  Act. 
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Related    laws    that    should    be    mentioned 
are:   The  Ciuna  Aid  Act;    the  China   Appro- 
priation   Act:    the   Fo!eii;n    Agents    Registra- 
tion Act;   the  Defense  Housing  Act  of   1942; 
the  National  HcUi^ing  Act   Amendment:    the 
War  Housinj,  Appropriation  Act;  the  Defense 
Workers  Hou.-uig  Act;   the  Marine  War-Risk 
Insurance  Act;   the  War-Risk  Insurance  Act; 
the  War-EUk  I.i^urancc  Fund  Act;  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Emergency  Act;    the  Daylight    i 
Saving    Act:    the    Interstate    Meat    Packing 
Aft     the    Nationalitv    Act;    the    Commercial    | 
Air   Pilots   Act;    the   Armed   Forces    Absentee    I 
Voting  Act:  the  W.ir  Damage  Insurance  Act; 

nd  the  Public  D.-bt  Act  of  1942.  | 

Tlie  Price  Control  Act  of  1912  and  the  | 
Aiiti-Inflaticn  Act  are  designed  to  stabilize  i 
the  economic  slliiatton  »nd  to  prevent  the  I 
disastrous  inflations  that  have  u-ually  ac-  j 
companied  wars  In  the  past.  The  "Victory  i 
Tpx"  and  oTher  tax  measures  are  designed  , 
to  help  in  financing  the  war  by  a  method 
which  will  also  serve  as  a  further  check  upon 
inflation. 

-n-e  Railrond  Rcorcnnization  Act;  the  Small 
Business  Act;  the  Municipal  Compositions 
Act  amendments  to  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act:  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 
and  the  Farm  Loan  Interest  Act— all  aided 
v.irious  Intcrc-ts  In  ways  which  clso  ccn- 
tribu-ed    to   general    prosperity. 

A    MACNinCENT   BECOUD 

Tlrs  great  bcdv  of  legislation  l.-:  but  a  frac- 
tion of  President  Rocscvclfs  arlutvcmenta. 
Other  useful  law  have  been  pas.-ed  at  his 
suggestion  or  with  his  support  Although 
'^^ome  of  these  were  emergency  laAs.  expiring 
after  n  certain  time,  a  large  number  are  of 
p<-rmanent  value  and  will  remain  on  the 
statute  books. 

It  Is  not  pcsMble  here  to  make  mere  than 
a  brief  reference  to  the  President's  adminis- 
tration, which  is  cut.'^tanding  In  its  comb-.na- 
tlon  of  abiliiv,  economy,  and  devotion  to  the 
i.ubllc  good.'  Tlie  President  h;>s  en^.a^ed   in 
the  public  Mrvire  an  administrative  personnel 
(onsistii^q  cf  highly  qualified.  pubLc-spiri'ed 
men  and  women  of  whom  their  country  may    ^ 
b^  proud      He  ha»  reorganized  the  executive 
drpartmcrt-  in  the  inten-Ms  of  ec.nomy  and 
effirienrv,   ai  d   ha»  .succeeded   In   both  objec- 
tiv«-<      1?  Is  true  that  he  has  spent  large  sums 
of  money,  but  lh*  returns  In  publk  Ixntflls 
are    b  V    1  'I   cmput^tion       E\«ry    cl'-ll-«r    has 
hr.  n,\'     '  ''•    er»»te.«t    fx^sible    rr turn- and 
thi<!     r   'h'-r   th;<n   a  nittlfig  d"*fi   <<i  "U'lay 
hy    iHiii  •'■    ♦"    ♦-'ke    i.*'f»«afy    sMK-n.    l«    th« 
f,„„)    tf^n-  ,f'l    of   e'of./my    it.    eov*  ri.ment 

tuiuttt^a  n  "I'  • '  ■' 

%r^ti  th»  '  ■'^■-   '■   •''   •'■''  ^'r<•l'^*^'<|'''  »»»»'»» 
»,»(., ...,1»    ......  I''  >    *    '••<'>'»    «.»>#*  >.»l>'<.    t'f 

»i/l<,..l..'"-  '■•"  '■  ■  •""•  i.Ml  MM-  »*«•-••')•  <•' 
!,«•  *^tl>  <",.(..  ),«*.|  ¥.H»»  *'»>h  ••  »l").<<."f. 
ly,,i«     hie'     v,),t-(.   |l».»(.'"OH»t*  <>''**"•*""•'    '•'  ' 

fi.;ii  »»■  U,e  o<ii>  ifjiirdy  Ctt|<i«^>  "I  ^uvii.tS 
itiin  joui.tiy  <«"i<i  •"Ji.'H'W  luin,  "I'd  at!»ii». 
y.\itn  Uie  Ui.:i'  J  ^  .tM*  Uft-Hii.e  iMfuti-ntd 
by  Btid  IfiVolvra  ii.  th.-  greutirt  wui  ui  all 
huiory  -••viM  tlj«*e  extreme  test.,  of  execu- 
tive ability  have  terved  only  to  ^ll')W  nioie 
clearly  ih«-  Pii'Mdent  »  ability  U)  ur^-.HiV/A-.  to 
decide,  and  to  d.rect.  Tlie  results  obtuinc-d 
in  economic  recovery,  reemployment,  foreign 
and  domestic  trade,  preparation  for  war,  and 
production  of  ainiiunents  and  frupplle.>  are  the 
Incontestable  e\idence  of  that  ability. 

Finally.  It  must  be  stated  that  no  class 
of  people  in  the  United  States  has  been  over- 
looked or  .sacrificed.  The  Interests  of  all  eco- 
nomic and  social  groups  have  been  consl'lcici 
and  fostered,  in  the  Presidents  loni,-r8r.se 
program.  Those  who  say  that  the  Pres.dent 
has  favored  oilier  classes  but  forgotten  taelr 
own  class  are  either  deliberately  d'^torting 
the  truth  m  the  hope  of  gaining  s/^ni-  VKil.t- 
Ical   or   personal   advantage,  or   af«.   suacinj; 


from  the  short  memories  so  often  character- 
istic of  persons  receiving  benefits.     Under  the 
President's  program,  va.st   quantities  of  capi- 
tal have  been  provided  fcr  the  stimulation 
of    all    branches   of   industry;    banking    and 
linanoe   have   been   placed    on   a   solid   basis; 
especlnl   help  has  been  given  to  small  busl- 
ncs?;   exporters  r.nd  importers  have  received 
Government    loans:    farmers    have    been    as- 
sisted:   labor  has  been   helped   to  move  for- 
ward;   orphaned    and    underprivileged    chil- 
dren, and  the  old,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled 
have  rcL-clved  help:  special  benefits  have  been 
made  available  to  the  youth  of  the  country; 
the  influence  of  antl-Scmit:.sm,  that  insidious 
weapon  of  near-fascists  In  the  United  Slates 
as  olsewhcre.  has  been  robbed  of  effect;    the 
Nepro  has  been  enabled  to  make  progress  In 
every   field;    discriminations  based   on   race, 
creed,  or  national  origin  have  been  ruled  out 
of  the  public  service:  women  have  been  wel- 
comed into  public  life,  into  the  Government 
service,  and  Into  Industry;  the  homeless  have 
been   enabled    to   obtain   subsistence   home- 
steads  or   low-cost    houses;    new   opportuni- 
ties  have   been  opened   to  the   unemployed: 
vast  programs  of  public  works  have  been  s?t 
in    motion,   making   fundamental    contribu- 
tions to  the  capital  equipment  of  the  coun- 
try,  and    giving   employment    to    the    needy    ^ 
wi'thout   competing  with   private   industry. 

It  mu.st  be  realized  that  while  many  mis- 
informed or  mL-guided   people   were   declar-    i 
ing   most   loudly   that   another   foreign   war   , 
would  never  involve  the  United  States,  Piesl-    I 
dent  Rco.sevelt  was  aware  not  only  that  tuch 
a  th'ng  was  possible,  but  that  the  contingency    , 
was  imminent.      Under  his  leadership  a  pro- 
gram of  naval  expansion  was  Initiated  years    1 
before   Germany   struck  at   the   peace   cf    the    \ 
world  in  1939.      This  program  was  accelerated    i 
after   the   outbreak  of  the  conflict,   so   that 
when  the  inevitable  happened  and  we  found    , 
our.=se]vc3   In   the   war   we   were   already   past    | 
the  stage  of  preliminary  arrangements       The    j 
lend-leaBe   program  was  developed   and   put    | 
into  action,  not  merely  as  a  friendly  gesture, 
but  as  a  move  toward  our  national  defense. 
The   Army,  the  Navy,   and   the   other  armed 
services  were  enlarged  under  the  President  s 
close  direction,  with  a  minimum  of  friction 
and   a  maximum  of  efflciency. 

Tlie  conversion  of  r\ir  eccn^nny  to  war  , 
trtjrpr;«^  was  achieved  despite  individual  dlf- 
nruMl'«  and  setback*,  with  a  •"pe-d  sr.d 
srm^'thness  tiist  c^mstltuted  Mriklr.g  evi- 
dence f'1  the  smindnewi  and  f«r-*lghtedrieM 
frf  preM'lent  R/»oi»eyeJf  •  pTf^T»rn  No  tnrp' 
IrHf  rf'.»»'l*tn  hr  ^msH-mhxkd  snd  sein«Ti 
rr^fi   K,n  n)*^  «He   I».a*«   ♦».»♦    'f^n   w»f«bip« 

«M  tniuff  *»»»>'•  ^t"  •«»'»''«  ♦''•  "'"'  ''"' 
pntff*  s»»4  httmhun  t,tf  l».  «».*  n't  ')*■'  It. 
n,«  tt\f  tfiPf  H^ftiiniii  "*tt  tnif  *>hn  tpuY' 
nt0  *iM.  »ntf  uttni*-  ftt'A  "Hf  K"l4*  <•<  >»'"'>* 

M    V/*(|    !••    mi#    (W.fVM*»»M>t»,    •»«    ♦»«f><    *»/<».*« 

'li.<-,j,  n.Mji»iftr*nt  r*»uiu  Mr*  •i.«  v/ik  of 
•  t>un\»  lUteuOM  111  «t.«  10  y^ai*  »M-<*e*» 
Mnrch  :«  IWM,  and  Marrl.  3,  l!i4;<.  ihi*  N«ium 
\.Hi-  moved  out  of  sickiu-wt  uito  luraliii  out 
of  darkness  Into  Mfht  Ten  ytnrb  ai«o  »e 
wen-  lacing  the  most  terrible  economic  and 
socii.l  crisis  of  our  history.  Not  only  gen- 
eral bankruptcy  but  actual  want  threatened 
every  class  and  group.  Under  the  leader- 
ship  of  President  Roosevelt  the  threat  was 
averted,  confidence  was  restored,  and  pros- 
perity not  only  returned  to  those  who  had 
knov,'n  it  before,  but  came  to  stay  with  large 
numbers  of  our  people  for  the  first  time. 
A  war  not  of  otir  making  has  now  engulfed 
us,  but  thanks  to  our  Presidents  states- 
manlike vision  and  constructive  program. 
It  has  not  found  us  unprepared:  we  are 
meeting  it  calmly  and  confidently.  President 
Roosevelt's  administration  has  Indeed  been 
a  decade  of  achievement, 

MAacu  4,  1343. 
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FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  KILL 

or   A1.ABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Van  Nuys],  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  'with  refer- 
ence to  maintaining  the  merit  system 
for  the  employment  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  pro- 
testing against  the  inclu.>ion  of  engineers. 
chemists,  technicians,  and  scientists  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  Senate 

bill  575. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

United  States  SzttsTZ 

Washington.  I).  C.  February  27,  1943. 
Hon.  Fp.EniniTCK  V/n  Nr-YS. 

C/ia«r7naTi,  Senate  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary,  Senate  Office  Build'.nr*. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
r.'T  Dear  Senator:  It  is  my  unrierstandinp; 
that  on  Monday  your  committee  will  take  up 
S.  575,  and  I  am  wTltlng  you  today  In  the  hope 
that  before  a  final  decision  Is  reached  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  clvc  your  carelul  con- 
sideration to  the  effect  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  operations  cf  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority, 

As  you  know,  when  Congress  created  the 
Tennffi?ee  Valley  Authority  In  18.'i3  the  statute 
was  particularly  designed  to  meet  the  requlre- 
inenis  of  the  work  the  Authority  was  directed 
to  ur.dertake.  Congress  deliberately  made  \tn 
orr.ani/atlon  different  from  that  of  the  con- 
ventional Government  bureau  or  department. 
As  the  Authority's  responslWlltlwi  cut  acroat 
traditional  Jurlfdldlomal  lines.  It  was  not  in- 
cUided  In  sr  exIMlnfj  Oovernment  depsft- 
rT.*nt  but  wso  msde  sn  ind*i>et»denf  PH^trf 
A^  fn«nt  "1  !♦"  nfi>vii\Pit  were  nkin  lo  ih^ia* 
»jnd*r<sk*^Ti  fry  tffit***  »r»>*lneas  if  •**  mn6f 
a  t'rtp*rf*um.  fh*»  »»  f»»l«»»t  »»"**  t^«  «*«»- 
MIMt  f**^  <^  »»jn»'rfMt  ttl  fM  »Mp"fti'»  i'flft 

n>t'fiigU  ^>»'1»  ^t**'*  4rM*fffff»S*  t>Apfh>l0f*^- 

tiwiUt  t-»it»t,*ihn,*i'-t  t*»'tiit»0  l«a  ft'r*u,4t' 
itHMt  ^im  if**  >.«»««<»«»l  ^^f^^f^nMtU^  '<f  •  «f»««f» 
fel^d  fl-n  li^t*  M**  rtMlrt'lal  nmH*tU*tiM  '/f  •«•»• 
)1KI  »,hH*r  !«•  Mad/<««»<*^»»  Vr*»*  UMttijia  IM 
t»>e  »v/UOl  )«l»d  •hf'Uiftl  iUm  ftttut  H  »»»•  d*' 
vei/>prd  H  d*ce»(irsli/4?d  $dmuil*iri»iioi( ,  unn*' 
ihioK  n«?w  in  tli«  rt-dtrul  Cii,vtrtunt*ut  Ua 
emplo>en  sra  Ujcated  in  the  ntld  The  Tm- 
nrsee  Valley  Authority  ts  not  «  part  (4  iha 
so-called  bureaucracy  In  Washington 

All  through  the  act  Congretis  endeavored  U> 
lay  di  wn  broad  policies  and  then  to  give  ths 
Directors  sufBcient  authority  so  they  might 
be  held  fully  responsible  for  the  resulU  sc- 
compltshed  in  carrying  out  those  policies  As 
on  other  subjects,  the  sections  relating  to 
personnel  selection  were  calculated  to  empha- 
size this  general  policy  of  the  statute,  and.  in 
my  opinion,  some  of  the  credit  for  the  Tcn- 
n-ssee  \'alley  Authority's  success  may  be  at- 
tr  buted  to  these  provisions.  Congress  prop- 
erly provided  that  the  directors,  the  policy- 
making ofDcials.  were  to  b?  appointed  by  the 
Pre^^idcnt  and  ccnfirmrd  by  the  Senate.  But 
beyond  that  responsibility  fcr  recruiting, 
trainlns.  and  organizing  the  st.-.fl  was  piaccd 
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squarely  on  the  Board,  which  was  In  turn  held 
accountable  to  the  Conjfre^a  for  the  success 
or  the  project.  SecUon  3  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  state*  that  the  Board 
shall  make  appointments  "without  regard  to 
the  provUions  of  civll-servlce  laws."  But  in 
section  6  Congress  made  certain  that  stand- 
ards of  merit  and  efficiency  would  be  applied. 
That  section  reads: 

"In  the  appointment  of  officials  and  the 
selection  of  employees  for  said  corporations, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  any  such  employees 
or  officials,  no  political  te.st  or  qualification 
shall  bo  permitted  or  given  conalderation.  but 
all  such  appointments  and  promotions  eh;iU 
be  given  and  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
efficiency  Any  member  of  said  Board  who  la 
fcund  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
lo  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of 
the  United  State*,  and  any  appointee  of  said 
Board  who  is  found  by  the  Board  to  be  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  '•emoved 
from  office  by  said  Board  " 

In  these  two  aections  the  Congress  under- 
lined the  intent  of  the  whole  statute— to 
create  an  agency  which  would  be  free  of  some 
of  the  Government  red  tape  about  which  we 
complain,  which  would  huve  authority  com- 
mensurate with  lt«  responsibilities  We  made 
certain  that  It  would  not  piws  the  buck  to 
another  bureau  or  department  In  the  event  of 
failure,  and  that  it  Wduld  not  be  required  to 
waste  time  and  energy  In  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. It  was  intended  that  the  Board  be 
held  re.spcnslble  alone  for  the  efTectlve  admin- 
istration of  the  policies  laid  down  by  Ccngr. 's 
The  pending  bill  would  destroy  those  stat- 
utory previsions  with  respect  to  personnel 
selection.  It  would  diminish  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Beard. 
The  Congress  could  no  loncer  hold  the  di- 
rectors responsible  If  Inefficiency  or  failure 
should  occur  It  would  introdrce  the  politi- 
cal considerations  for  appointment  which 
were  specifically  repudiated  in  section  6  of 
the  act.  Sf)  far  as  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
la  concerned,  no  reason  la  advanced  for  tht" 
change  proposed  No  charge  is  made  that  the 
directors  have  failed  to  respect  the  statute 
Congresa  laid  down,  or  that  T  V  A  employees 
are  not  suited  for  the  Jobs  they  are  employed 
to  do.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  staff  has 
been  recruited  wlthcut  regard  to  partisan 
afflUatlone.  selected  and  retained  in  employ- 
ment for  their  competence  There  has  been 
no  charge  of  favorlti.«m  or  nepotism 

In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  employees 
have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  as 
directed  by  section  «.  and  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole  has  been 
efficient.  The  Job  they  have  done  Is  persua- 
sive proof  of  that  In  less  than  10  years  12 
dams  have  been  built  on  the  Tennctibee  River 
and  Its  tributaries  and  6  more  are  under  con- 
struction on  accelerated  wartime  schedules. 
A  hiige  steam  plant  has  been  erected  and  is  in 
operation  MunllloiM  facilities  have  been 
constructed  and  art  now  producing  explo- 
sives. New  types  of  plant  foods  have  been 
developed  and  distributed  to  every  SUte  in 
the  Union.  Thousands  of  miles  of  trans- 
mission lines  have  been  built  This  public 
agency  now  operates  the  second  lari:est  utility 
system  In  the  United  States,  serving;  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  consumers  liv- 
ing in  the  cities  and  towns  and  on  the  farms 
of  the  area,  and  providing  power  for  major 
war  Industries — for  aluminum  and  chemicals, 
principally.  Over  10.000,000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electric  energy  Will  flow  out  over 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  lines  this  year. 
approximately  80  percent  to  be  used  directly 
In  war  production.  Only  a  competent,  well- 
chosen,  and  well-directed  stafT  could  sh  w 
such  a  record  of  achievement  In  a  decade. 
For  aocomollBlimcnt  is  the  final  test  of  per- 
sonnel selection  In  government  or  private - 
Industry  enterprise 

This  bill,  if   adopted   in   its  present  form, 
would  serve  notice  on  the  very  men  who  are 


responsible  for  those  accomplUlunents  that 
on  June  30   their  employment  will  be  ter- 
minated and  their  conUnued  opportunity  for 
service  will  depend  upon  their  acceptability 
to  the  Senate      Three  hundred  and  eifhty- 
elght  employees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority   are    In    the    salary    grades    affected 
They  have  designed  and  constructed  the  dams 
now  providing  power  for  war  needs.     They 
run  the  power  system  and  the  fertilizer  and 
munitions  plants.    The  majority  are  techni- 
cians In  special  fields.     Although  they  have 
been  recruited  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  their  operations  directly  affect  the  lives 
of  citizens  In     seven  States,  it  happtns  that 
almost  80  percent  of  that  number  are  pres- 
ently located  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
have  been  residents  there  for  more  than  a 
year.    A  similar  situation  probably  would  not 
be  found  in  any  other  Federal  agency.     Na- 
ture made  such  concentration  of  technical 
staff  necessary.    The  river  must  be  controlled 
near  its  source.    Btit  the  men  who  make  the 
decisions  which  control  the  flow  of  water  all 
the  way  down   through  Alabama   Into  Ken- 
tucky, and  affecting  even  tlie  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi beyond — these  men  should  never  be 
encouraged  to  develop  a  political  responsibil- 
ity to  a  single  SUte.    They  should  be  entirely 
free  of  real  or  fancied  political  influence  or 
obligation. 

I  am  writing  you  at  length  because  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  success  of  Ten- 
nea.-ee  Valley  Authority  I  was  one  of  the 
House  managers  In  the  conference  which 
brought  in  the  bill  adopted  In  1933.  and  I 
have  kept  closely  In  touch  with  the  Author- 
ity's operations  ever  since.  When  the  exist- 
ing statute  ha.s  made  such  an  excellent  rec- 
ord possible,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  It 
may  be  folly  to  alter  Its  provisions.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  in  your  deliberatlon.s  your 
committee  will  have  clearly  In  mind  all  these 
particular  circumstances  and  the  nature  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  operations 

The    newspapers    have    reported    that    the 
subcommittee  has  given  consideration  to  the 
special  problems  of  other  agencies  and  thp.t 
It  Is  prepared  to  recommend  the  exemption 
of  employees   in  Army  arsenals  and  similar 
Navy    facilities       I    have    observed    no    such 
comments  with  respect   to  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,     however,     although     at     Mtiscle 
Shoals  in  Alabama  more  than  3  000  men  are 
at     work     In     Tennessee     Valley     Authority 
plants,  producing  ammonia,  ammonium   ni- 
trate,    phosphorus,     and     ralrtum     carbide 
These   are  the   materials   which   the   men    In 
the  an=enals  of  the  War  EK^partment  turn  Itito 
the  Implements  of  war      Surely  Government 
employees    doing    similar    work    should    be 
treated  alike      I  have  also  noted  that  a  pro- 
posal has  been  advanced  to  exempt  all  em- 
ployees who  had  acquired  clvU-servlce  status 
prior  to  .January  1M6.     Here  aj-ain  It  should 
be    ren-.embered     that,    although     Tennes-see 
V.illey  Authority  employees  were  not  In  the 
classified    civil    service    In    1936.    they    were 
nevertheless  selected   under  a  merit  sysUtn, 
ai  Congress   directed,  an   Independent  merit 
system    which    many  disinterested   observers 
have   called    superior   to   the   general    proce- 
dures      They    should     therefore,    receive    at 
least  the  same  protection. 

1  un;e  that  your  committee  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  problem.  I  believe  you 
will  conclude  that  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  personnel  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  statute  were  well  designed  to  ad- 
vance tiie  purposes  of  the  act.  and  that  they 
have  l)een  faithfully  administered.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  changed,  and  I  am 
deeply  concerned  lest  in  an  elTorl  to  cure  al- 
leged abuses  and  to  alter  the  unfortunate 
practices  of  some  other  agencies,  sufficient 
conolderation  may  net  be  given  to  the  effect 
of  such  legislation  on  this  one  organiza- 
tion. agaln«t  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
such  abuses  or  irresponsible  practices  can 
be  charged,  and  with  respect  to  which  the 
traditional  duty  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  pol- 
icy-making officials  is  already  upheld,     I  knew 


that  In  the  area  of  Its  operations  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  enjoys,  and  has  earned,  the 
confidence  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  with  whom  it  deals.  There  is  no 
demand  for  a  change  In  the  method  of  per- 
sonnel selection  from  the  region  most  con- 
cerned. To  threaten  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's splendidly  functioning  organization 
now  or  to  disrupt  Its  operations  for  a  day 
would  do  great  disservice  to  the  maximum 
production  of  war  materials  critically  needed 
by  our  soldiers  and  allies  all  over  the  globe 
I  should  be  glad  to  dlscufs  this  matter 
with  you  If  you  would  like  to  consider  It 
further. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LlSTXR  HlLL. 
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or 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or    VERMONT 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE   CNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
pntitled  "Essential  Requisites  for  Food 
Production."  dehvenxi  by  Mr.  Albert  S. 
Go.s.s.  ma.ster.  the  National  Grange,  over 
independent  stations  affiliated  with  the 
Blue  Network  on  the  Orange  Hour,  from 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  on  February  20.  1943. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Since  the  dawn  cf  history  the  greatest 
problem  of  mankind  has  been  food  and  cloth- 
ing First,  we  mtist  eat  We  of  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  have  never  appre- 
ciated what  this  means  Living  In  the  most 
productive  Nation  on  ^'arth  in  the  age  of 
greatest  abundance,  we  have  come  Ui  take 
an  ample  food  supply  tor  granted  Even  in 
this  era  of  abundance,  we  have  been  living 
clo--e  to  the  margin  of  insufllciency,  in  fact, 
during  our  days  of  prosperity  a  large  part 
of  our  pt.pulatlon  was  not  well  fed  This  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  when  our  Income 
Increased  Mime  fifteen  or  twenty  billions  in 
1941  we  bought  11  percent  more  food  than 
during  the  5  years  previously  (1935-39)  In- 
cidentally we  ui=^ed  less  in  1942  because  we 
couldn't  get  It,  and  now  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  pn  blem  of  food  for  the  first 
time  !n  the  live*  of  mo«it  of  us 

For  nearly  2  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
point  out  the  dangers  of  a  food  shortage  ai  d 
what  must  be  done  to  prevent  it  For  a  year 
over  this  radio  station  and  through  every 
means  at  our  command,  we  have  been  warn- 
ing of  the  dangers  ahead  If  we  continued  our 
shortsighted  farm-  and  price-control  policies, 
but  for  the  most  part  our  warnings  have 
gone  unhe«>ded.  or  we  have  been  called  alarm- 
i.«ts.  proflteer?  or  pettifoggers,  and  we  have 
gone  bllndlv  ahead  pursuing  the  policies 
which  are  chiefly  responsible  for  our  short- 
ages. 

Now  with  rationing,  black  markets  and 
real  shortage?  at  our  door,  we  seem  to  be  gel- 
ting  hysterical.  CcngreFsmen,  editors,  and 
radio  commentators  are  talking  about  mil- 
lions of  Amerlcan.s  starving  There  is  no 
need  for  hysteria  We  are  going  on  more  lim- 
ited rations,  and  we  cant  eat  many  of  the 
things  we  want,  but  we  arr  not  going  to  starve 
over  here.  Let  us  look  the  facts  In  the  face 
and  try  to  see  Just  what  .s  ahead  of  us. 

America  can  ral«^e  enough  food  to  feed 
Itself  and  our  own  armed  forces  and  fied 
them  well.     We  cannot  raise  enough  tu  Ie«d 
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both  ourselves  and  our  allies  well.    The  prob- 
lem reduced  to  simple  t«nnB  Is  two-fold. 

First,  how  much  are  we  going  to  be  willing 
to  sacrlflce  to  aid  our  allies;  and.  second,  how 
can  we  maintain  maximum  production  so 
that  hunger  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum  at 
home  and  abroad? 

If  we  maintain  maximum  production  at 
home,  if  we  do  the  very  best  we  can  to  raise 
all  we  can,  the  American  people  generally  are 
not  going  to  complain  too  much  about  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  supply  our  allies.  If  we 
don't  raise  all  we  can.  If  we  have  to  make 
unnecessary  sacrlflces,  and  If  our  allies  don't 
get  all  we  should  be  able  to  give  them,  our 
people  cotild  and  should  complain  Our  pres- 
ent shortages  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
mistaken  and  short-sigh***  policies  against 
which  we  have  been  warning  for  many 
months.  So  far  these  shortages  have  not 
been  serious  at  home.  Many  have  been  In- 
convenienced, but  nobody  has  really  suffered. 
At  best  the  Inconvenience  is  going  to  become 
worse.  Our  problem  Is  to  hold  it  at  a  mini- 
mum and  to  do  our  best  to  prevent  real 
suffering  among  our  allies. 

In  my  Judgment  the  peak  of  food  produc- 
tion has  been  reached  and  we  are  now  on  the 
decline.  That  decline  can  be  halted  and 
possibly  put  Into  reverse  If  we  adopt  a  sound 
program.  This  means  a  right-about  face  on 
a  number  of  national  policies,  for  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  a  program  more  effective 
In  reducing  food  production  than  to  carry  out 
some  cf  the  policies  we  are  now  pursuing. 
Farmers  are  told  that  they  must  produce 
more  food  with  less  labor,  less  machinery,  and 
less  fertilizer.  Lets  be  sensible.  It  can't  be 
done.  If  we  put  our  dependence  upon  fine 
phrases,  we  will  have  less  food. 

PRESENT  PRODUCTION  OtTTLOOK 

In  1941  and  1943  we  have  harvested  the  two 
greatest  crops  In  history  and  Secretary  Wick- 
ard  has  set  up  goals  for  the  1943  production 
EUtstantlally  above  1942.  I  believe  the  farm- 
ers are  going  to  give  all  they  have  In  them 
to  try  to  meet  them.  They  are  going  to  do 
a  good  Job.  but  our  chances  of  meeting  the 
goals  are  rather  poor.  Unless  most  unusual 
conditions  prevail,  or  unless  there  Is  a  change 
in  price-control  policies  In  Washington,  our 
chances  of  doing  even  as  well  as  last  year  are 
pretty  slim 

1  We  had  the  best  growing  season  on  rec- 
ord m  1942.  Under  the  law  of  averages,  we 
cannot  expect  Its  equal  In  1943. 

2  We  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  our 
equipment,  and  replacements  are  cut  to 
about  one-third  of  our  1940  level.  Power 
machinery  Is  badly  needed.  Last  year  we 
were  allotted  197.000  tractors,  almost  but  not 
quite  enough  to  cover  replacements.  This 
year  we  are  cut  to  37,000 

3.  We  have  lost  over  3  000,000  men  from  our 
farms,  and  while  the  drain  has  been  slack- 
ened, it  Is  still  going  on. 

4  Price  control  policies  have  been  forcing 
many  farmers  out  of  production.  They  hare 
forced  unfattened  beef  cattle  and  producing 
dairy  cows  to  the  slaughter  block  at  an  un- 
precedented rate, 

RUMEDUS  BVCCESTED 

Now,  what  can  be  done  about  It? 

1  We  can  t  do  anything  about  the  weather. 
Even  the  Office  of  Price  AdminlMration  can't 
regulate  that  V.'e  can  only  hope  and  pray 
lor  the  best,  but  we  will  have  to  take  It  as  It 
comes, 

2  As  to  equipment,  we  are  In  no  position 
to  say  where  the  critical  materials  are  most 
vitaMv  needed  in  the  form  of  equipment.  It 
may  be  best  to  let  food  production  go  down 
In  order  to  build  escort  vessels  or  airplanes 
All  we  can  do  !.«  to  urge  that  In  building  an 
armed  force  we  keep  our  economy  in  balance, 
so  that  we  develop  ro  weak  sources  of  supply 
because  of  having  overbuilt  some  segments  of 
our  total  war  machine.  However,  we  should 
recognize  that  without  essential  equipment. 


food    prodiKtlon    will   decline,   and   measure 
carefully  the  effect  on  our  war  economy. 

3,  There  are  several  approaches  to  the  man- 
power problem,  but  the  one  most  favorably 
considered  In  some  quarters  Is  the  least  work- 
able. In  our  Judfment.  I  refer  to  the  proposal 
to  freeze  the  men  on  the  farm.  Not  only  Is 
It  un-American  but  an  unwilling  worker  Is 
not  worth  his  hire.  He  can  and  likely  will  do 
more  damage  than  his  services  are  worth. 
We  want  none  of  It. 

The  two  great  drains  on  farm  labor  have 
been  military  service  and  war  industry,  the 
latter  taking  twice  as  many  men  as  the 
former. 

The  Tydlngs  amendment,  which  provides 
for  deferring  essential,  nonreplaceable  farm 
labor,  will  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  military 
service  if  administered  according  to  Its  Intent. 

Some  relief  can  be  expected  from  mobilizing 
and  training  school  labor  and  women  work- 
ers, but  this  could  not  be  great  at  best.  Some 
substantial  help  can  be  expected  from  moving 
farm  hands  with  more  or  less  experience  from 
places  where  production  is  low  to  work  where 
production  possibilities  are  high,  but  such 
labor  placement  must  not  be  surrounded 
with  unworkable  conditions. 

DRAIN   TO   INDtJSTRT 

As  to  the  drain  to  Industry,  we  believe 
that  t  le  greatest  source  of  relief  in  the  farm- 
labor  problem  would  be  to  find  means  for 
everyone  everywhere  to  do  a  full  day's  work 
during  the  war  emergency.  With  the  aver- 
age workweek  In  Industry  at  less  than  43 
hours,  farmers  who  work  from  60  to  100 
hours  can  see  little  hope  of  keeping  farm 
labor  from  seeking  war-Industry  Jobs  at  war- 
Industry  wages.  They  believe  that  If  every- 
one worked  54  to  60  hours  there  would  be 
manpowe'  enough  for  all.  Then  with  farm 
prices  on  an  equitable  level  farmers  could 
get  their  share  of  the  labor  supply.  They 
don't  believe  we  can  win  the  war  on  a  basic 
40-hour  week,  when  our  enemies  are  working 
from  60  to  75  hours. 

Farmers  view  the  recent  48-hour  mandate 
with  mixed  feelings.     It   should  make  some 
more   men   available,   but   actually   the    In- 
creaced  hours  at  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
Increases  the  wage  discrepancy,  and  early  re- 
ports indicate  will  draw  still  more  men  from 
farms.     The  action  is  a  good  lllustratl"  i  of 
the  fallacies  of  the  unbalanced  price-control 
policy  which  underlies  most  of  our  trouble. 
The  American  public  Is  told  that  two  great 
groups  are  contributing  to  serious  dangers  of 
Inflation— agriculture  and  labor.    To  prevent 
disaster  we  are  told  that   It   Is  necessary   to 
freeze  farm  prices  and  wages  where  they  are. 
In  the  next  breath  Industrial  wage  rates  are 
boosted     8''s     percent     while     ceilings     are 
clamped  down  to  prevent  farmers,  merchants, 
and  others  from  changing  their  prices  to  meet 
this  increased  cost.     Figure  It  out  for  your- 
self.    Forty  hours  at  11  an  hour  equals  $40. 
Add  8  hours  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  you 
get  $52  for  48  hours  work  or  $1  08':,.  a  boost 
of  8' 3   percent.     The  time-and-a-half  provl- 
*6lon  was  enacted  into  law  to  foice  employers 
to  spread  the  work   in  times  of  unemploy- 
ment.    Now   In   time  of   labor   scarcity,   and 
with   labor   drawing   the    highest    Income    In 
history,    wages    are    given    another    boost    to 
preserve  social  gains,  with  no  regard  to  the 
effect  on  the  focd  supply. 

This  takes  us  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought  with  refer- 
ence to  handling  food  and  inflation. 

The  first  advocates  adjusting  prices  to  meet 
Increased  costs.  This  Is  based  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  abundance.  There  is  no  surer  way 
to  avoid  Inflation  than  to  provide  an  abun- 
dant supply.  Where  abundance  sufficient  to 
control  prices  Is  Impossible,  rationing  can  be 
used  to  assure  equal  Ueatment  to  all.  This 
school  believes  that  price-fixing  should  be 
used  only  to  prevent  profiteering. 

The  second  advocates  freezing  prices  and 
using    subsidies   to   meet   farmers'   Increased 


costs.  This  leads  to  untold  governmental 
regulation,  to  black  marketa,  and  to  scarcity. 
It  never  has  been  succeaaftilly  done  over 
any  extended  period  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

I  will  use  Jtist  one  illustration  to  show  what 
an   impossible  program  we  are  undertaking. 
Ceilings   have    been    placed    on    milk.     Milk 
costs  fluctuate  rapidly  due  to  weather,  pas- 
ture conditions,  costs  of  feed,  labor,  and  a 
thousand  things.    Four  or  five  months  ago  the 
dairymen  of  southern  California  sought  re- 
lief from  ceilings  which   held   their  income 
below    cost.    The    California    Milk    Control 
Board   hjd   all   the   figures,   but  for   months 
could  get  no  action.     In  the  meantime  local 
hay  became  exhausted  and  dairymen  had  to 
reach  farther  and  farther  for  a  hay  supply. 
The  price  rose  from  about  $28  to  $40  a  ton. 
The    Office    of    Price    Administration    pro- 
posed to   meet   the   situation   by  putting   a 
celling  of  $30  on  hay.     That  works  all  right 
on    the    economists    charts    in    Washington, 
but  hay  can't  be  bought  and  shipped  where 
needed  at  such  a  figure.     Dairymen  have  to 
bootleg  hay  or  sell  their  cows,  for  cows  can't 
wait   5   months  for  something   to   eat.     The 
result  has   been   an   enormous   slaughter   of 
dairy  cows.     A  similar  situation  prevails  all 
over  the  country. 

The  policies  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration have  been  more  responsible  for  food 
shortage  than  all  the  other  causes  combined, 
and  the  shortages  are  resulting  in  black- 
market  operations  which  are  already  attain- 
ing volume  approaching  a  scandal.  We  are 
persistently  pursuing  a  policy  of  trying  to  do 
the  impossible.  Last  Monday  a  represenU- 
tlve  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
flatly  refused  to  recommend  a  change  in  milk 
ceilings  which  were  below  cost  because  It 
would  affect  the  Little  Steel  formula. 

Here  we  are.  In  the  days  of  our  greatest 
national  Income,  with  surplus  purchasing 
power  causing  inflation  nightmares,  refusing 
to  let  the  people  pay  the  cost  of  producing 
their  food  supply,  and  by  that  action  stran- 
gling production.  Today  the  public  is  pay- 
ing the  lowest  percent  of  Its  Income  for  food 
of  any  time  for  which  records  are  available. 
Less  than  22  percent  of  the  Income  goes  for 
food,  but  in  order  to  preserve  so-called  social 
gains,  we  are  Increasing  our  industrial  wage 
scale  8' 3  percent  and  denying  many  lines  of 
farm  production  the  cost  of  producing  the 
food.  People  with  money  to  buy  with  would 
rather  pay  the  cost  of  producing  food  than 
to  go  without  It. 

All  this  Is  being  done  In  violation  of  the 
clear  mandate  of  law.  In  the  Price  Control 
Act  of  October  1942,  after  setting  up  certain 
standards  for  cantrolllng  wages  and  prices 
the  act  says,  "provided  that  modification 
shall  be  made  in  maximum  prices  established 
for  any  agricultural  commodity  *  •  * 
in  any  case  where  It  appears  that  such  modi- 
fication 18  necessary  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  such  commodity  for  war  purposes." 
Could  any  Instruction  be  plainer?  The 
price-control  policies  now  pursued  com- 
pletely ignore  the  law  in  this  respect. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  Farmers 
are  not  asking  any  blanket  Increase  In  prices. 
Or  most  crops  prices  are  all  right  today,  but 
on  some,  particularly  these  involving  a  lot  of 
hand  labor,  such  as  dairying,  for  example  In 
many  localities,  they  are  below  production 
costs.  These  commodities  are  comparatively 
few  In  numbsr,  but  they  £.re  vital  in  our  food 
suop.y.  If  we  don't  get  enough  income  to 
pay  the  ccsts  of  raising  and  harvesting  such 
crops,  we  won't  have  the  crops.  There  are 
25  0C0  0C0  bushels  of  unharvested  soybeans 
in  the  fields  today.  The  same  Is  tiue  of  sugar 
beets,  peanuts,  and  a  long  list  of  other  crc4)s. 
Farmers  are  net  Incurring  these  lostes  be- 
cau^  they  want  to,  but  because  they  cannot 

help  It.  .       , 

The  alternative  to  a  compensatory  price  is 
a  subsidy.  Time  will  not  permit  an  adequate 
discussion   of  this  subject.    Basides   I   have 
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outlined  the  bnals  of  the  objection*  oX  the 
Orange   many    times   before.      Subsidies   are 
no  cure.    They  are  an  easy  way  to  dodge  a 
disagreeable  issue,  but  they  lead  to  inflation 
and  disaster.     I'll  cl.jse  with  one  illustration. 
Suppose  we  refuse  to  let  coniiumers  pay  the 
cost  of  producing  our  fcod  and  make  up  the 
difference  with  subsidies      At  the  end  of  the 
war   we   will    have  developed   an    unbalanced 
economy    which    would    have    to    be    brought 
bacJc   into  balance  somehow      Our  enormovis 
dobt  will  then  necessitate  cutting  off  the  sub- 
sidies.    Tnen  one  of  two  things  wUl  happen. 
Either  farmers  will   have   to   raise  prices  or 
go   bankiuiJt    and    stop    prtxlucini^       If    they 
can't  get  the  cost  of  product.ou  In  time«  of 
full    eiTiployment    and    excess    Income,    what 
chance   would   there   be   to  raise  prices  with 
unemployment  staring  us  In  the  face?     You 
know  the  answer      It  Is  chaos     Every  attempt 
In    the   hlsi-ory   of    the    wurld    to   pursue   the 
Course  we   are  now  pursulns;   If   persisted   In. 
has  ended  In  chaos      Any  nation  which  can- 
not or  will  n It  pay  the  C(»st  of  Its  food  bill  Is 
beaded  for  disaster,  and  America  la  no  excep- 
tion. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  OXORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Rural  Electrification, 
delivered  JanuaiT  19. 1943.  by  Hon.  Steve 
C.  Tate,  of  Georgia,  president  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  at  the  annual  convention 
held  at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

raXSENTATION  or  PLAQUE  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF 
SENATOR  CEORCS  W  NORRIS  AT  FIRST  ANNUAL 
CONVINTTON  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIC  COOPnUTIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Tate.  Mr  Chairman.  Mrs.  Norrls,  Sena- 
tor Norrls.  honored  guests,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  convention.  I  thjnic  after  hearing 
Abe  Soreuson  8  fine  resolution  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  describe  to  you  this 
plaque  which  I  hold  In  my  hand 

First  of  all.  believing  that  nothing  but  the 
best  would  be  suitable  for  the  Senator,  our 
board  of  directors  Instructed  your  executive 
manager  and  myself  to  go  to  Tiffany's  In  New 
York.  We  went  and  frankly,  folks,  you 
should  have  seen  a  couple  oX  farmers  In 
Tiffany's.      |  Laughter.) 

At  the  top  of  the  plaque  Is  a  replica  In 
detail  of  the  aciual  picture  of  Norrls  Dam; 
on  the  left  is  a  farm  home,  showing  electric 
service  lines  going  Into  the  home;  on  the 
right  Is  the  barn,  the  barnyard  with  a 
wagon— and.  boys.  It  Is  a  drop-tongue  wagon, 
too.  [Laughter  1  There  are  cows  and  chKk- 
ens.  and  pigs — these  things  that  so  typify 
your  life  and  my  life,  and  that  life  of  the 
Senator. 

'Below  that  is  inscribed:  "To  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Norrls,  from  the  National  Rural 
Blectrlc  CXxjpcratlve  Association.  In  appreci- 
ation of  his  unselfish  services  In  the  electrifl- 
cation  of  rural  America  "  Below  that  ar« 
listed  your  oflkrere;  myself  as  president;  K.  J. 


Stoneman,  vice  pre8ld«nt;  William  Jackman, 
secretary-treasurer;  other  directors:  Harry 
Edmonds,  J.  C.  Nichols.  Thomas  B.  Pltzhugh. 
B  D.  H.  Farrow.  T.  F.  Donahue.  Raymond 
Walker.  WUl  Hall  Sullivan.  M.  R.  Seabrooke, 
and  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  executive  manager,  pre- 
sented at  St    Louis.  January  19.  1843. 

Senator,  as  a  further  belief  In  you,  and 
that  you  are  right,  my  board  of  directors  has 
asked  me  to  advise  you  of  your  election  as 
honorary  vice  president  of  this  association. 
[Applavise  I 

For  a  man  bom  In  the  hills  of  Georgia,  the 
opportunity  and  honor  of  participating  in 
thi.s  ceremony  is  one  almost  beyond  the  imag- 
ination of  my  folks  back  home.  The  trust 
Impoft'jd  in  me  as  president  of  your  associa- 
tion has  brought  with  It  the  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  for  you  and  recognizing 
the  work  and  achievements  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica s  greatest  statesmen 

Looking  through  the  pages  of  history,  few 
men.  both  by  example  and  deed,  have  found 
a  place  among  that  exalted  group,  whose  mo- 
tivation throughout  their  lives  has  been  the 
welfare  of  their  country  and  the  betterment 
of  lU  people.  In  time  to  come,  as  well  as 
today,  he  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow  man 

This  meeting  here  tonight  is  in  Itself  tes- 
timony to  a  great  work  that  this  man  has 
done.  Under  his  leadership  and  with  the 
help  of  the  other  men  who  got  the  Inspira- 
tion of  his  farseelng  ImaglnaUon.  electric 
power  has  become  a  reality  to  the  farm  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

No  word  of  mine  can  add  to  his  laurels. 
The  brightness  of  his  diadem  shines  in  the 
glow  of  the  farm  homes,  from  electricity 
made  pcs.«ible  by  his  deeds.  The  reality  of 
accomplishment  made  pwsslble  by  this  man 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  those  other 
valleys  served  by  Rural  Eiectrillcatlon  Ad- 
ministration surely  shows  the  guiding  band 
of   prcgreas 

Senntor  Norrls.  this  plaque  is  not  given  in 
recognition  of  the  accomplishment  made  pos- 
sible by  you  all  over  this  country^the  lines 
and  poles  serving  the  farm  homes  testify  to 
that— but  It  Is  given  as  an  expres.slon  of 
our  affection  We  hope  that  it  will  always 
remain  with  you  and  that  warm  spot  of  love 
that  you  have  In  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 

this  country. 

On  behalf  of  this  association.  It  Is  my  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  present  you  this  plaque,  and 
to  present  you  as  our  next  speaker.  [Rising 
applause  I 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  TATB.  RIPORTINO  TO  THE  CON- 
VENTION THE  PROCRXS8  OF  THI  NATIONAL 
RURAL    KLXCTRIC    COOPERATIVE    ASSOCIATION 

The  birth  of  your  association  Is  almost 
like  fiction.  As  a  result  of  copper  hearings 
during  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1941  before  the  Tarver  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  there 
weie  ihose  of  us  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  exchanging  views  as  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  program  and,  grow- 
ing out  of  this  meeting  there  was  expressed  a 
feeling  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  a 
national  association  of  the  cooperatives 
would  be  an  Ideal  means  of  fighting  for.  and 
the  mutual  protection  ol.  all  the  coopera- 
tives s.nce  It  was  evidenced  at  the  con- 
gressional hearing  that  there  was  a  concerted 
private  utility  opFKJSitlon  to  our  program. 
It  was  not  until  sometime  In  March  1942 
that  the  original  board  of  Incorporators  met 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  meet- 
ing In  Cincinnati  was  adjourned  to  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  after  consultation  with 
public  power  leaders  in  Congress  and  with 
Government  officials  it  was  decided  that  now 
was  th«  time  to  incorporate  your  natioual 


association.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors many  congressional  leaders  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Government  agencies  inter- 
ested in  the  public  power  program  met  with 
the  directors  and  gave  them  much  encourage- 
ment In  this  program.  At  this  meeting 
officers  of  the  association  were  elected  end 
committees   appointed. 

On  May  11,  1942.  the  directors  met  again  In 
Washington  and  received  committee  reports 
and  reports  as  to  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  Ai^soclatlon.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
the  by- laws  In  their  present  form  were  adopt- 
ed and  from  March  20.  the  date  of  the  In- 
corp<jration  to  this  meeting  In  May,  the  As- 
soclatUm  had  received  Initial  membership 
fees  and  dues  approximating  12.000.  It  was 
agreed  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors that  the  national  program  should  not  be 
adopted  until  a  more  representative  mem- 
bership had  been  obtained.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  In  Chicago  In  the  last  of  June,  there 
were  Invited  certain  outstanding  leaders  from 
all  sections  of  the  county  to  be  In  attendance 
who  were  Interested  In  mattt-rs  regarding  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  program. 
It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  the  As- 
Sijclatlon  should  Investigate  the  possibilities 
of  an  Insurance  program  for  the  cooperatives 
which  would  bring  about  a  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  Insurance  and,  coupled  with  this,  a 
safety  proj;ram  to  materially  reduce  the  acci- 
dent rale,  and  give  cooperative  line  Insurance 
which  had  never  been  made  available  to  them 
by  existing  Insurance  companies.  At  this 
same  meeting  there  was  discussed  the  matter 
of  editing  a  magazine  to  be  distributed  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  cooperatives. 
There  was  also  discussed  the  matter  of  en- 
g.-iglng  the  services  of  an  Executive  Manager 
as  sf)on  lis  the  finances  of  the  A.ssoclatlon 
would  permit,  and  It  was  decided  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  board  of  directors 
should  proceed  from  this  meeting  to  the  city 
of  St  Louis  to  call  on  the  Rural  ElecUlQcatton 
Administration  officials  and  to  proceed  from 
there  to  Washington  to  call  on  leaders  lu 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  a  view  to  acquainting  them  all  with  tha 
alms  and  purposes  of  this  association 

Eff»>ctlve  August  1.  1942,  our  secretary- 
treasurer,  William  Jackman,  was  employed  on 
a  full-time  basis  and  an  office  was  establlshf^ 
In  St  L<juls.  Mr  Jackman  was  requested  by 
the  board  of  directors  to  accept  the  new  office 
because  of  the  neces.>>lty  of  having  atimeona 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  organlzalloa 
and  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  U  was  found  necessary  to  give  con- 
sideration to  an  executive  manager,  and  un- 
til such  time  and  a^nslderatlon  resulted  In 
the  selection  of  an  executive  manager,  I  was 
asked  to  devote  as  much  time  as  I  could  spare 
and  as  much  time  as  the  Job  demanded  and 
to  look  after  the  Interest  of  the  association. 
This  I  h;ive  done  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
After  full  consideration  of  the  applications 
submitted,  and  on  the  endorsement  of  high- 
ranking  Government  officials,  and  men  in 
Congress  who  are  known  as  public-power 
leaders,  your  directors  saw  fit  to  contract  with 
Clyde  T  Eills.  your  present  executive  man- 
ager, on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis,  effec- 
tive January  3  on  the  expiration  of  his  term 
In  C<jngres8  He  has  assumed  the  full  re- 
sponsibilities a-s  your  executive  manager. 

The  Insurance  committee  and  the  executive 
manager  and  the  counsel  for  the  association 
made  further  investipatlon  of  the  Insurance 
possibilities  and  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
two  Insurance  companies  on  which  Thomas 
Fltzhugh,  counsel  of  the  association,  will  re- 
port to  you  later  in  the  progress  of  these 
meetings.  On  October  29  the  officers  of  the 
association  moved  the  offices  from  St.  Louis 
to  Its  present  address  In  Washington.  D  C. 
During  the  past  year  your  association  con- 
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tacted  Members  of  Congress  with  reference 
to  the  Norrls  amendment  and,  whUe  this 
amendment  was  not  adopted  In  its  original 
form.  It  ws  adopted  in  the  form  that  no  In- 
crease in  wholesale  or  retail  rates  could  take 
place  without  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion being  notified  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  be  at  the  hearing  before  such  increases 
went  Into  effect;  and  this  amendment  has 
served  to  protect  all  of  ycu  from  rate  In- 
creases In  your  wholesale  rates.  The  amend- 
ment to  P-46  will  permit  you  to  relocate  lines 
and  use  material  over  and  above  essential  In- 
ventory to  serve  farm  loads  which  will  aid  In 
the  production  of  food.  Since  March  of  last 
year  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  travel  some 
80.000  miles  and  meet  with  representatives 
of  your  cooperatives  from  more  than  30 
B:ates.  Out  of  the  last  270  days  since  March 
a  year  ago.  I  have  sp?nt  approximately  130 
days  awav  from  my  home  on  the  business  of 
yciir  association  It  Is  l>est  evidenced  by 
your  response  In  becoming  members  that  we 
are  headed  In  the  right  direction. 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  another  little  thing,  we 
•II  have  thoughts  of  mother.  In  my  section 
of  the  country  I  have  so  often  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  In  farm  homes  and  seeing 
the  mother  doing  the  farm  chores  The  In- 
troduction of  electricity  has  brought  about 
to  that  woman,  that  mother  that  we  all  love, 
the  greatest  development,  it  Is  making  her 
span  of  life  longer,  because  she  Is  the  back- 
bone of  cur  whole  country,  of  the  entire 
Nation  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  that  can 
best  illustrate  what  I  mean  ] 

Across    the    mtjuntaln    from    where    I    live 
there  is  a  county  known  as  Dawson,  a  great 
ccunty.  a  great  people.     Tliey  u-^ed  to  make 
right  smart  moonshine  liquor  ever  there      I 
was   ov»r    there    about    3    years    ago.,  and    I 
fBid   to  a  certain   farm   woman   over   there. 
•How    are    you    getting    along?"     She    said. 
'Steve  I  will    tell   you.  I   live  scared   all   the 
time."     I  said.  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
"Well  "  she  said,  "my  husband  and  son-in-law 
and  bovs  are  all  the  time  In  the  Hquor  busi- 
ness    and  •■    she    said.    "I    live    scared:    I    am 
afraid  th?y  will  be  caught  "     This  last  year 
I  went  back  to  that  same  farm  home,  talked 
to   this  same   woman,   asked   her    that   same 
question.     In  the  meantime  she  had  lost  her 
husband      She  said,  "I  ain't  living  scared  no 
mere  "    I  said,  "That  is  fine,  tell  me  more." 
She  said.  "My  boys  are  In  a  different  kind  of 
business,    they    are    raising    chickens."     She 
said    "You   all  built  lines  In  here  where  we 
can  have  ice  and  have  these  brooder  houses 
and  raise  produce  " 

I  leave  that  thought  with  you;  that  woman 
••wasn  t  scared  no  more.  '  That  may  mean  a 
whole  lot.  There  are  lots  of  other  farmers  I 
know  may  not  be  scared.  But  It  has  brought 
about  that  way  of  life  to  me.  that  example, 
for  that  reason,  for  that  mother  to  be  happy 
and  enjoy  her  home  and  he-  home  surround- 
ings in  a  better  way. 

Now     I   BUnd    before   you    humbled   today 
with  the  knowledge  that  1  have  been  able  to 
be  a  part  of  making  possible  this,  your  asso- 
ciation- and  let  me  say  now  that  It  will  never 
be  my  purpose  to  see  this  association  become 
the    springboard    of    any    one    individual    or 
group  of   individuals,   and   I  know   It  is  the 
Idea  of  the  entire  board  and  employees  that 
we  shall  at  all  times  be  amenable  to  the  In- 
dividual   cooperative    In   conducting    the    af- 
fairs of  your  organization  as  this  Is  basically 
a  demonstration  of  what  I  call  the  grass  roots 
democracy  of  our  country.     None  of  us  are 
without  fault,  and  we  will  make  mistakes— 
we  ask  you  to  bear  with  us      We  do  not  have 
at  our  command  the  fabulous  funds  of  the 
Edison    Institute    and    those    alined    against 
us      However,   we   do    have,   in    my   opinion, 
the  moet  potent  thing  in  America,  the  voice 
and  heart  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  the 
memliers  of  your  cooperatives.     [Applause  ] 


RatioB  and  Draft  Forms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLEHE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  5, 1943 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Alvin  Haas, 
president,  Yates-American  Machine  Co., 
of  Beloit,  Wis.  The  letter  so  typifies  a 
number  of  complaints  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  farmers  that  I  shall  read 
one  paragraph  from  it: 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  above — 

Mr.  Haas  is  referring  to  the  particular 
forms  he  has  had  to  make  out  in  1  day- 
required  a  full  day.  Although  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  superior  In  any  way  to  our  farm- 
ers, my  many  years  In  business  should  have 
given  me  experience  and  training  to  interpret 
forms  of  this  kind  without  the  use  of  an 
attorney,  but  the  farmer  who  Is  diligent  and 
experienced  in  his  work  surely  must  have  an 
endless  amount  of  difficulty  in  keeping  him- 
self up  to  date  on  these  questionnaires,  forms, 
and  everything  else  they  must  now  do  to 
op?rate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Yates-American  Machine  Co.. 

BcloU.  Wis..  February  26.  1943. 
rton    RoLETiT  La  FoLLrrxE. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Instead  of  writing  you  today  In 
regard  to  tax  laws,  the  postmastership  here 
at  Beloit  and  such  other  matters  about  which 
we  contact  an  office  such  as  yours.  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  attaching  herewith  a  cartoon 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
today.  February  26,  which  is  rather  amusing, 
but  I  think  presents  a  condition  very  close 
to  the  facts. 

1  have  one  of  these  Wisconsin  dairy  farms, 
and  I  am  amaised  at  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  farmer.  Yesterday  I  had  to  com- 
pletely stop  my  regular  efforts  and  have  my 
farmer  come  In  to  Beloit  to  call  upon  our  cor- 
porate counsel  and  with  my  secretary  we  had 
the  following  functions  to  perform: 

1.  Yesterday  was  the  'ast  day  for  filing  our 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  Al- 
lotment Form.  It  is  getting  more  cumber- 
some each  year. 

2  Although  we  understood  that  gasoline 
rationing  was  a  way  to  conserve  rubber  my 
farm  gas  rationing  form  had  to  be  filed,  al- 
though my  tractor  does  not  enter  the  high- 
way and  ray  other  gas  requirements  use  no 
rubber.  We  are  allotted  a  certain  small 
amount  of  gasoline  and  then  if  it  does  not 
fulfill  our  requirements  we  must  go  back  to 
the  rationing  board  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

3.  My  hired  hand  is  now  reaching  18  years 
of  age.  He  is  the  brother  of  my  farmer  and 
deferment  from  draft  forms  had  to  t>e  filled 
out.  In  addition  to  the  regular  42-A  which 
Is  used  for  Industrial  occupational  exemption 
there  Is  a  four  page  form  which  is  termed 
the  Agricultural  Supplement.  This  goes  Into 
every  possible  detail  pertaining  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  farm,  in  addition  to  having  space 
provided  where  I  must  fill  in  an  affidavit  form 
i   that   I.   myself,  my  family,   my    in-laws— it 


doesnt  say  how  far  to  go  on  this — to  find 
someone  other  than  the  person  I  am  trying  to 
have  exempted  operate  the  farm  during  ttoia 
war  period. 

4.  I  had  a  form  to  fill  In  which  must  go 
through  the  rationing  board  to  receive  proper 
repair  parts  for  my  farm  machinery  and  to 
get  some  wire  to  fence  in  my  pasture  and  hog 
lot. 

5.  It  was  the  last  day  to  fill  out  the  forms 
in  regard  to  rationing  of  food,  and  1  had  to 
fill  in  the  forms  so  that  my  farm  help  could 
get  coupons  for  the  hired  help's  meals. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  above  re- 
quired a  full  day.  Although  I  do  net  think 
I  am  superior  in  any  way  to  our  farmers,  my 
many  years  in  business  should  have  given  m« 
experience  and  training  to  Interpret  forms  of 
this  kind  without  the  vise  of  an  attorney, 
but  the  farmer  who  is  diligent  and  experi- 
enced in  his  work  surely  must  have  an  endless 
amount  of  difficulty  In  keeping  himself  up 
to  date  on  these  questionnaires,  forms,  and 
everything  else  they  must  now  do  to  operate. 

I  thought  ycu  would  like  to  have  me  set 
forth  "my  day"  as  a  farm  owner  and  oper- 
ator. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Alvin  Haas.  President. 


Trade  and  Commerce  Widi  Spaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  made  on  the  March  of  Time  pro- 
gram over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
last  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

If  we  win  look  at  our  maps  we  will  see  that 
Spain  Has  directly  on  ovu-  flank  in  north 
Africa.  Our  supply  lines  by  water  going 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
Spain  and  her  air  fields.  Our  supply  lines  by 
land  going  through  French  Morocco  are  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  Spanish  Morocco  and  Its 
air  fields.  If  these  supply  lines  were  cut  or 
were  seriously  impaired,  the  lives  of  our  boys 
In  north  Africa  would  be  critically  endan- 
gered and  our  whole  military  expedition 
would  be  imperiled. 

To  encourage  Spain  to  carry  out  the  assur- 
ances of  neutrality  which  she  has  solemnly 
given  us  is  of  the  utmost  Importance.  To 
trade  with  her  U  to  give  her  this  encourage- 
ment and  permit  her  to  receive  certain  com- 
modities which  she  desperaUly  needs  to  pre- 
vent her  economic  collapse,  and  enables  us  to 
get  critical  materials,  such  as  cork,  mercury. 
zinc,  tungsten,  and  pyrites.  We  very  much 
need  these  critical  materials,  and  our  get- 
ting them  insures  that  the  Axis  does  not  get 
them. 

To  trade  with  Spain  does  not  give  endorse- 
ment to  Franco  or  his  government.  It  Is  an 
important  part  of  our  military  conduct  of 

the  war.  _,  w   *w 

All  petroleum  going  to  Spain,  with  th» 
exception  of  packed  lubricants,  has  been  ob- 
tained from  sources  outside  the  United  SUtes. 
and    has    been    transported    exclusively    In 
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BpankAh  Unkpr*.  The  petroleum  shlproenU 
have  had  no  eflect  whatsoever  on  the  quan- 
Uty  of  petroleum  available  to  any  conaumera 
m  the  United  States-,  and  thpy  have  been 
■uch  aa  to  provide  for  only  minimum  current 
needa  tn  Spain  and  make  the  accumulation 
of  stocks  tmpoHsible.  No  petroleum  producta 
that  can  be  used  In  airphuifa  have  been 
Included 

The  ract  that  the  varioua  departments  of 
our  Oovernm*  nt  are  In  agreement  a«  to  the 
details  of  the  trade  program  and  that  the 
program  has  been  approved  by  the  Chiefs  of 
Start  of  our  Army  and  Navy  Admiral  Leahy. 
General  Marshall.  Admiral  King,  and  General 
Arnold,  would  aeem  to  furnish  adequate  and 
reasaiuing  evidence  that  the  profram  la  being 
conducted  with  a  due  and  primary  rcRard  lor 
our  vital  American  Interest*  and  Icr  the  Uvea 
of  our  tKiys. 


Martin  Adopts  New  Deal  Idea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PIWWSTT.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  5.  2343 

Mr.  GUPFKY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  this  morning's  Philadelphia  Record 
entitled  "Martin  Adopts  New  Deal  Idea — 
Plea  for  Post-War  W.  P.  A.  Reveals 
Trend."  The  Martin  referred  to  is  the 
Republican  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  installed  as  Governor  In  Janu- 
ary last. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows. 

IfABTiir  Adopts  New  EJtal  Idea — Plea  for 
Po8T-War  Work  Projects  Administration 
RlTBALS  Trkmd 

We  have  no  intention  of  making  this  sound 
Impertinent,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
education  c^  Edward  Martin  la  one  of  the 
more  interesting  storlea  of  American  politi- 
cal development,  and  maytM  one  of  the  more 
Indicative  as  well. 

On  Monday.  In  hla  budget  message  to  the 
legialature.  the  Governor  propoaed  a  bond 
Issue  for  a  State  public-works  program  to 
help  avert  unemployment  and  depres&lon 
after  the  war.  The  figure  be  has  In  mind 
la  said  to  be  between  S90.000.000  and  $100,- 
000,000.  It  Is  to  be  Increased  If  necessary. 
The  money  Is  to  be  used  for  "public  projects, 
sanitation,  roads,  reforestation,  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  returned  soldiers." 

It  Is  a  little  bewildering  and  Immensely 
heartening  to  know  that  the  first  concrete 
suggestion  for  what  Is  in  eflect  a  post-war 
Work  Projects  Administration  program  origi- 
nates m  Pennsylvania— a  State  where  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  was  hated  more 
bitterly  and  attacked  more  insanely  than 
elsewhere  In  the  Union. 

PBOTKarXD   IN    1S9S 

Kzactly  10  years  ago.  in  fact.  Governor  Mar- 
tin wrote  to  this  paper  in  protect  against 
what  he  termed  the  waste  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral relief  funds.  His  was  quite  a  temperate 
letter  In  comparison  with  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Republican  Party's  mocid  at  that 
time,  and  It  was  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  public  aid  rather  than  lU  prin- 
ciple. 

But  It  was  full  of  the  phrases  which  were 
to  become  so  tiresome  over  the  next  decade. 
He  spoke  of  professional  loafers,  people  who 
bave  never  worked  and  never  will,  and  fear 


for  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth.  Pub- 
lic spending  had  tnxmght  Pennsylvania  face 
to  face  with  a  serious  financial  situation,  he 
said,  and  be  suggested  that  the  State  was 
being  "stampeded  Into  a  course  which  may 
end  In  financial  dtiaster "  (Pennsylvania 
.spent  leas  than  115,000,000  on  relief  In  that 
year  ) 

The  Governor  Martin  who  spoke  to  the 
legislature  on  Monday  is  a  man  of  noticeably 
greater  stature  than  the  General  Martin  who 
wrote  the  letter  He  has  accepted  the  prin- 
c:;)!e  upon  which  the  whole  New  Deal  was 
built — a  government's  obligation  to  give 
every  citizen  a  chance  to  work.  He  may 
believe  that  the  responsibility  Is  the  State's, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Oovemmenfj.,  but 
that  Is  a  point  for  later  argument  and  not 
of  ma]or  Importance  set  against  the  basic 
change  in  Mr.  M&rUn's  way  of  thinking. 

FIIARS    UNEMFLOTMEirr 

If  his  party  In  Pennsylvania  follows  him 
the  S:ate  will  have  undergone  a  revolution 
Fur  he  looks  U)ward  two  possible  periods  of 
unemployment  and  does  not  regard  bread 
lines,  free  soup,  or  private  initiative  as  ade- 
quate remedies  for  either.  The  first,  he 
believes,  will  come  while  war  Industries  are 
reconverting  to  the  production  of  civilian 
goods  And  he  has  enough  foresight  to  real- 
ize that  the  second  may  be  delayed  for 
&  or  10  years  by  a  post-war  boom.  But,  he 
added : 

"The  employment  must  continue — not  for 
5  or  10  years,  but  Indefinitely.  It  is  the  job 
of  all  of  us — hence  of  government — to  see 
that  It  continues." 

The  same  sentences  would  have  been  pretty 
thoroughly  Jeered  In  Harrlsburg  awhile  back 
if  they  had  originated  In  Washington  We 
wonder  If  the  local  G.  O  P  is  aware  even 
now  of  the  novelty  of  connecting  Govern- 
ment with  the  \wits  of  which  It  Is  com- 
prised. They  have  talked  for  10  years  as 
though  Government  and  the  people  who 
create  It  were  completely  disassociated. 

But  the  Governor  has  done  them  as  great 
a  service  as  he  plans  for  any  returned  aol- 
diers  looking  restlessly  for  the  thing  they 
have  been  fighting  for — necurUy.  an  a  Dalnl- 
mum,  and  a  chance  to  work  for  something 
better.  It  isn't  much  to  ask.  but  it  wou*d 
be  tuijust  and  dangerous  to  withhold  It. 
Mr.  Martin  is  wiser  than  hla  party  We 
hope  he  is  repaid  by  something  better  than 
accusations  of   boondoggling. 


tx. 


Testimony  of  Charles  Dicbold,  Jr.  Before 
the  ScMitc  Small  Basiaess  Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NBW  TORK 

IN  THB  SENATK  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STAlES 
Friday.  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  ApiJendix  of  the  Ricord  the  te.sti- 
mony  of  Charles  Dlebold.  Jr.,  president, 
Western  Savings  Bank.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
submitted  before  the  Special  Committee 
to  Study  the  Problems  of  Small  Business, 
on  February  24.  1943. 

I  have  received  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  printing  this  testimony.  The  cost  will 
be  $135. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 


In  treating  the  subject  of  small  buelneaa 
it  la  first  desirabie  to  define  the  phrase  'small 
business"  to  an  extent  which  will  encompass 
the  largest  ntuaber  of  business  concerns  fac- 
ing the  varloiis  problems  which  I  will  attempt 
to  enumerate  In  later  portions  of  this  state- 
ment, and  which  would  be  to  some  substan- 
tial degree  directly  affected  or  benefited  by 
the  remedial  measures  suggested  to  deal 
with  those  problems.  For  my  purposes  here 
I  do  not  Include  Institutions  of  a  financial 
character,  such  as  bankd.  Insurance  com- 
panies, loan  companies,  mortgage  companies, 
and  others  not  engaged  In  manufacturing, 
processing,  merchandising,  or  servicing  activ- 
ities such  tkz.  garages,  laundries,  etc.  At  the 
present  time  a  btislness  concern,  to  come 
within  the  category  of  small  business,  as  I 
see  It,  is  one  which  meets  one  or  more  of  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  Has  Invested  capital  including  earned  or 
contributed  surplus  of  tl. 000.000  or  less 
2    N  rmally  employs  600  employees  or  less. 

3.  Has  a  normal  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  t3  OOOiXX)  or  less 

4.  Cannot  readily  obtain  long'  or  medium- 
term  financing  or  equity  money  from  finan- 
cial Institutions  or  by  the  sale  and  listing  of 
shares  of  stocks  or  bonds  on  any  of  the  coun- 
try's security  exchanges  having  fairly  wide 
public  parttclpp.tlon,  such  as  the  Kew  Turk 
Stock  and  Curb  Exchanges. 

It  might  appear  that  some  business  In- 
cluded in  these  definitions  would  be  of  con- 
siderable slae  and  perhaps  should  not  be 
clasEificd  as  small  business.  I  do  so  classify 
them,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  this  state- 
ment. Even  though  they  are  substantial  In 
size,  when  compared  to  some  of  the  giant  en- 
terprises and  agsregattons  of  capital  In  this 
country  today  they  become  very  small  In- 
deed. Accordingly.  It  Is  obvious  that  these 
qualifications  or  limitations  result  tn  the 
inclusion,  In  the  group  or  class  of  business 
units  with  which  this  statement  Is  intended 
to  deal,  of  the  greater  portion  of  all  American 
bu.^lnena. 

Much  statl'^lcal  data  has  been  submitted 
to  this  committee  from  time  to  time  by  per- 
sons well  qualified  to  gather  and  a.«semble 
It  relative  to  the  number  of  small  bu<:inefls 
concerns  there  are  In  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  people  employed  by  dlfTerent 
groups  within  this  clnsstflcation.  and  the 
number  of  concerns  which  account  for  stated 
percentages  of  total  sales  by  all  Industry  I 
do  not  presume  to  add  to  or  vsry  the  statis- 
tical   Information    before   you 

If  there  is  anything  I  may  be  able  to  con- 
tribute in  the  way  of  a  better  uiKlerstandlng 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness units  and  the  many  problems  facing 
them  today,  my  ability  to  do  so  does  not 
stem  from  statistical  knowledge  and  re- 
search, but  from  actual  facts  a:  d  case 
histories.  These  have  come  within  the  scope 
of  my  own  experience  and  that  of  my  busi- 
ness associates  during  more  than  40  years 
of  active  practice  of  business  and  corpora- 
tion law.  throughout  almost  all  of  which 
time  I  have  also  been  actively  engaged  in 
banking,  being  at  the  present  time  president 
of  the  Western  Savings  Bai-.k  of  Buffalo  and 
director  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Niagara  National  Bank  of 
Buffalo. 

THB  raorrr  ifonvz 

We  hear  on  all  sides  the  word  "profit"  and 
the  phrases  "profit  system"  and  "'profit  mo- 
tive" Individuals  and  groups  use  them 
and  repeat  them,  referring  to  tbem  in  con- 
nection with  our  own  economic  system  and 
those  of  other  nations.  Due  to  the  closely 
Interwoven  pattern  of  business  economics 
and  political  organlxation  or  government, 
many  people  bave  come  to  form  opinions 
concerning  "the  proQt  motive"  and  to  think 
of  It  tn  terms  of  Its  political  aspects.  •• 
being  either  desirable  or  undesirable,  or  •• 
tolerable  only  when  controlled  or  hampered 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  t>ecomes  virtually 
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tmrecoc^nlEable  as  stjch.  Most  of  those  peo- 
ple or  groups  who  have  a  negaUTe  attltutle 
toward  this  so-called  profit  motive  are  at  the 
samm  time  and  in  common  with  nearly  all 
Americans.  onqxmUfiedly  and  enthusiastically 
In  favor  of  more  and  better  educational  fa- 
cilities so  that  all  who  desire  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  learn  as  much  about  as 
many  things  as  their  inclinations  and  atalU- 
ties  permit.  ScMne  of  the  statenieats  we 
hear  made  in  connection  with  the  "profit 
motive"  clearly  indicate,  however,  that  there 
ar«  many  people  who  have  a  very  confused 
Idea  about  what  It  is.  what  it  does,  how  it 
affects  the  average  American  ciUaen,  and 
how  and  to  what  extent  It  should  be  reg- 
ulated. 

The  profit  motive  Is  the  desire  of  Indi- 
viduals to  gain  or  to  add  to  what  they  have 
so  that  they  may  obtain  money  or  its  equiva- 
lent to  enable  them  to  get  the  necessary 
things  in  life  and.  If  possible,  to  accumulate 
something  extra  In  the  way  of  savings.  It  U 
no  dlfleren"  In  Its  operation  whether  the 
Individual  be  a  sole  proprietor,  running  his 
own  small  business,  or  If  he  be  a  partner  with 
one  or  more  others,  working  together,  or  if 
be  be  a  shareholder  of  a  corporatlm  who, 
along  with  others,  has  invested  his  capital  In 
the  irm  of  cash  or  other  assets  In  the  desire 
to  gain  or  benefit  to  a  greater  degree  than  by 
leaving  it  Idle. 

In  a  free  country  such  as  ours  It  Is  the 
l«aaon  why  the  laborer  reports  to  hla  Job; 
why  the  grocer  runs  his  store:  why  the  execu- 
tive shows  up  behind  his  desk  every  morning; 
and  why  a  man  takes  some  of  his  savings  or 
capital  to  buy  shares  In  some  business  cor- 
poration which  will  pay  him  more  in  divi- 
dends than  he  would  otherwise  receive.  None 
of  these  persons  would  do  these  things  with- 
out gain  to  themselves  unless  compelled  to  by 
s  dictator  government. 

The  profit  motive  Is  fundamental.  It  is 
the  mainspring  and  driving  force  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  As  a  result  of  It  we  have 
automobiles,  radios,  central  heating  systems, 
and  the  many  other  conveniences  and  com- 
forts which  have  made  life  so  much  more 
pleasant  for  the  average  American  than  for 
the  citixens  of  virtually  every  other  country. 
Someone  mav  »«y  that  this  Is  a  broad  state- 
ment, in  reply  to  which  I  say,  "Can  you  build 
an  automobile,  or  a  radio,  or  a  furnace?" 
Obviously  the  answer  is  "No."  Some  group 
of  people  got  together  and  formed  a  business 
to  manufacture  or  produce  these  articles. 
They  thought  they  oould  be  sold  for  a  higher 
price  than  they  cost  to  produce  They  found 
that  the  more  they  produced  and  sold,  the 
lower  became  their  expense  and  overhead  per 
unit.  In  nearly  every  case  a  point  was 
reached  where  if  prices  were  reduced,  tales 
oould  be  tremendously  liKrreased  with  con- 
tinuing r^uitant  Improvement  of  the  prod- 
uct and  lowering  of  costs  per  unit,  thtis  in- 
creasing net  profit  after  the  cost  of  operation 
to  the  buslnees 

The  generating  force  In  this  activity  is  the 
profit  motive  The  result  Is  wide  dlBtribu- 
Uon  and  tendency  toward  lower  prices.  This 
process  Is  normally  accelerated  by  the  de- 
velopment and  adoption  of  new  and  Improved 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  methods 
discovered  In  the  search  for  increased  tfa- 
clency  and  lower  costs,  and  by  the  avail- 
ability of  similar  goods  on  the  market  sold 
or  produced  by  rival  concerns  at  approxi- 
mately equal  prices — ewmpetltion. 

SEOTTUITIOM  OF  THX  PSOrTT  SYSTEM 

Having  briefly  outlined  the  nature  of  the 
profit  motive  and  the  activities  it  generates, 
we  paas  on  to  the  question  of  regulating  it — 
the  necessity  for  this,  and  to  what  extent 
it  should  be  done.  There  Is  no  dispute  in 
enlightened  quarters  as  to  the  necessity  of 
reguUtlon.  This  has  been  recogniied  by  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  since  the  middle 
Of  the  nineteenth  ceiit::r7.  The  passage  by 
Congress  in  1887  cf  an  act  creating  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  necessitated 


as  much  by  the  unscrupulous  and  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  competitive  interests  by 
those  controlling  the  railroads  as  from  any 
other  specific  eause. 

For  example,  if  there  were  two  cotton  mlUs 
m  a  particular  town  and  the  owners  of  one 
obtained  control  of  the  only  railroad  passing 
through  the  iooaUty,  they  oould,  and  in  such 
Cises  often  did.  refuse  to  accept  goods  lor 
delivery  to  or  shipment  from,  the  rival  mill. 
The  answer  was  bankruptcy  or  sale  of  the 
unfortunate  business  to  the  dominant  Inter- 
ests at  a  fraction  of  fair  value.  This  was  a 
conunon  story.  There  were  more  polished 
and  indirect  methods  of  achieving  the  same 
result,  such  as  preferential  rates,  rebates, 
and  so  forth,  which  there  Is  no  point  to  dis- 
cussing here  because  the  result  was  the 
same — bankruptcy  or  purchase  by  the  domi- 
nant interests  at  less  than  fair  value. 

In  1890  Congress  passed  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act,  the  main  purp)ose  and  effect  of 
which  was  to  prevent  contracts  or  combina- 
tions In  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise  from 
the  restraint  of  trade  and  to  prevent  any 
person  or  persons  from  monopolizing  or  at- 
tempting to  monopolize  any  part  of  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  States  or 
with  foreign  nations.  No  one  who  has  ever 
had  occasion  to  study  the  eflect  and  applica- 
tion of  this  law  on  the  business  structure 
and  economic  development  of  our  country  has 
any  doubt  as  to  how  much  it  has  contributed 
to  the  healthy  operation  of  the  profit  system 
and  the  passing  on  of  the  benefits  of  in- 
creased efficiency  and  production  to  the 
people.  It  was  an  absolutely  necessary  and 
desirable  piece  of  legislation.  The  regulation 
it  brought  has  been  for  the  good  of  both  the 
people  and  the  business  system. 

Congress,  again  looking  at  the  business  and 
trade  picture,  passed  an  act  in  1814  creating 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  use  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition  In  commerce. 
To  be  sure,  the  act  gave  the  Commission  other 
specific  powers,  but  generally  this  Is  the  one 
most  frequently  exercised  and  for  which  this 
body  Is  known. 

Subsequently  were  passed  the  Clajrton  Act 
and  the  Roblnson-Patman  Prlce-Dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  Act  amending  it.  This  legislation  deals 
with  the  control  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers and  producers  of  prices  charged  by 
wholesale  and  retail  outlets,  and  Is  designed 
to  outlaw  the  favoring  of  one  customer  over 
another  in  the  matter  of  prices  for  goods  of 
a  similar  grsde  and  quality. 

These  acta  of  Congress  and  amendments  to 
them  are  cogent  affirmation  of  the  impor- 
tance which  the  people  of  this  country  and 
their  legislative  representatives  attach  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  profit  system  and 
Its  continued  freedom  to  develop  and  Im- 
prove our  material  well-being  and  living 
standards. 

KKLATITX  IMPOSTANCE   OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 

Statistics  submitted  at  prior  hearings  be- 
fore this  committee  have  abundantly  shown 
that  the  smaL  busine^is  unit  is  the  backlxine 
of  our  economic  system.  For  proof  of  this 
may  I  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  H.  B. 
McCoy,  of  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Commerce,  given  on  the  29th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1943.    He  said: 

"Of  the  184.330  establlstiments  reporting 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  1939  more 
than  85  percent  employed  less  than  60  per- 
sona, 12  percent  employed  between  61  and  250 
persons,  and  S  percent  employed  over  230  per- 
sons. Only  19  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  by  manufacturers  worked 
in  establishments  having  60  wage  earners  or 
less,  while  39  percent  were  workers  In  plants 
having  51  to  250  wage  earners  and  the  liaiance 
(31  percent)  were  in  establishments  employ- 
ing over  aSO  employees.  A  similar  pattern 
exists  with  r^ard  to  tlie  value  of  products 
manufactured — 21  percent  of  the  total  com- 
ing from  establishments  employing  less  than 
51  persons.  29  percent  from  the  51  to  250 
group,  and  the  balance  of  53  percent  from 
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plants  with  employment   in  ex< 
persons." 

From  this  it  Is  apparent  that  the  small  unit 
very  greatiy  exceeds  in  number  the  large.  I 
Include  In  the  ciaasiflcation  (rf  small  business 
a  larger  group  than  Mr.  McCoy.  It  may  fair- 
ly be  said  that  small  buslnssB  oomprtsee  a 
majority  of  all  American  business  enterprise 
measured  by  any  standard  except,  perhaps. 
Invested  capital.  To  furtljer  oorroborate  this 
I  refer  to  findings  presented  by  Arthur  C. 
Nielsen,  president  of  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  and 
cliairman  of  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co..  Ltd..  before  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc..  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City, 
NovMnber  20.  1942.  According  to  Mr.  Niel- 
sen. 61  percent  of  all  urban  families  In  the 
central  United  States  were  regular  users  at 
the  nearest  grocery  store. 

PKOBLEMS    VACIHC    SMALL    BUSINXSS    NATUXAXXT 
FLOWIiro    FBOlt   THX   WAR 

We  can  start  right  out  with  the  bald 
statement  that  the  outlook  for  small  busi- 
ness under  present  conditions  is  bad.  Tlie 
death  rate  of  small  business  tmits  win  be 
the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  our  country  for 
the  din-atlon  of  this  national  emergency  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  today.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  s  natural 
consequence  of  the  war  economy.  No  one 
is  responsible  for  It  nor  can  any  effective 
steps  be  taken  to  prevent  It. 

Every  bit  of  critical   material,  food  sup- 
plies, clothing,  and   fuel   necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of   our   armed   forces  and  rs- 
quired  for  shipment  to  our  aUles  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  total  amovmt  that  would 
normally  reach  the  public  in  the  form  of  con- 
sumer and  dural>le  goods.     ThU  means  that 
an  increasing  number  of   articles  will  dis- 
appear from  retail  and  wholesale  outlets  en- 
tirely.   Much  of  wliat  Is  left  will  be  rationed 
to    fit   the    minimum    requireaorents   of    the 
civilian  population.    Most  of  us  are  Just  now 
starting  to  get  a  fair  Idea  of  what  this  msans. 
No  manufacturer  of  metal  goods  can  otm- 
tlnue  to  operate  his  business  unless  he  pro- 
duces something  for  the  war  effort  or  goods 
designated  as  essential  for  civilian  economy. 
No  building  contractor  can  continue  to  con- 
struct dwellings  and  other  buildings  unless 
they  are  designated  as  necessary  for  defenas 
housing  or  manufacturing,  and  adequate  pri- 
ority preference  ratings  issued  to  obtain  and 
permit  the  use  of  requisite  materials.     The 
grocer  and  delicatessen  proprietor  are  nui- 
ning  out  of  an  increasixig  numtjer  of  Items 
normally  carried  on  their  siielves.  all  of  which 
make  up  part  of  their  total  sales  and  enable 
them    to   make   enough    money    to   operate 
profitably.    Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent 
this  condition?     No.     It  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  war  economy  and  miist  be  continued  to 
make  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  pos- 
sible.   Let  us  therefore  frankly  recognise  Its 
existence  and.   In   ways   I  will  later  suggest, 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  the  most  helpful 

way. 

As  In  the  case  of  goods  and  materials,  th« 
Increasing  shortage  of  manpoww  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  elimination  of  thousands 
of  small  business  concerns,  in  many  cases 
the  owners  of  small  establishments  will  be 
drafted  into  the  armed  service.  In  many 
others,  employees  are  or  will  be  drafted  into 
service  or  placed  in  defense  plants  where  the 
need  for  them  U  crucial.  Tills  wlU  cause 
many  proprietors  to  give  up  the  ship  and 
close  their  business  because  of  the  difficulty 
In  replacing  trained  employees,  or  in  many 
cases,  the  impossibility  of  getting  any  at  aU. 
Again  we  must  recogniee  this  condition  es  a 
trend  brought  about  dlrecUy  by  the  national 
emergency  and  which  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
verse for  tlie  duration.  However,  I  wlU  sug- 
gest that  more  intelligent  and  conaidered 
handling  of  this  problem  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  softening  its  impact  on  small  bual- 
ness  as  a  whole,  and  preventing  ths  occur- 
rence of  many  unnecessary  dUtress  eases. 

The  effect  of  price  ceilings  on  small  busi- 
ness has  in  many  cases  been  most  vexing. 
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bank  cU-cies  has  been  dissipated  to  a  eon-    I  Is  Wasted"  from  the  Dally  Argus  Leader 


The   Argus-Leader   appredstes  the  poasl- 
bilitv  that  all  one  hears  Is  not  neoessarlly 


H*  spoke  or  proiessionai  loaiers,  peopie  wno 
lUive  never  worked  and  never  will,  and  fear 


as  follows: 


loieraoie  oniy  wnen  controuca  or  namperea 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  vuiually 
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With  labor  and  most  other  costs  rising,  the 
average  uiul  which  Is  not  engaged  In  war 
production  or  merchandis^mg  In  delense  areas 
where  pay  rolls  are  bi^  and  .-pending  Is  brisk, 
and  not"  cperating.  therefore,  at  relatively 
high  volume,  faces  in  many  ca^es,  ultlmaie 
serious  difficulty  or  liquidation,  unle^s 
through  prompt  and  intelligfnt  action  from 
time  to  time,  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion Is  able  to  kerp  it  out  of  the  fatal  squeeze. 
The  difficulty  with  this  situation  Is  the  count- 
less number  of  ca.>^e.s  In  which  individual  small 
buslne.sses  puffer  hardships  resulting  trum 
blanket  orders  applwd  to  price  sltuation.s  as  j 
a  whole.  Orders  and  regulations  of  this  type 
tend  to  freeze  the  more  efficient  or  larger 
(chain,  etc  )  units  into  a  very  favorable  situi- 
tJon.  Nevertheless  all  economic  groups  ap- 
pear to  Eee  the  necessity  of  price  control  a.s  a 
preventive  measure  against  intlalion  Tlils 
lead<  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  Wiil 
be  wlih  us  for  the  duration  and  ptrUaps  even 
lor  some  tune  after. 

Tlese  conditions,  directly  brought  about 
by  tlie  war  e.Tort  and  economy,  arc  here  to 
stay  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  They  oan- 
not  be  eliminated  and  their  injurious  effect 
upon  countless  numbers  of  small  business 
units  can  be  minimi<red  only  to  a  degree  I 
will  later  make  several  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  can  be  mi  st  etTectively  done. 

PBOBLtMS     TACING     SM.M.L     BUSINESS     NOT     NAT- 
URALIT    FI.OWTNG    FHOM    THE    WAR 

We  are  now  dealing  with  that  field  of 
problems  and  conditions  Injuriously  affecting 
small  bu.^lnesa  units  brought  about  by; 

1  Legislation  unduly  hampering  or  inter- 
fering with  the  healthy  operation  of  the 
profit  motive  and  profit  system; 

2  Unsound  regulations  and  policies  l.ssucd 
and  adopted  re.<!pc'Ctivo1y  by  Federal  agencies 
charRed  with  the  enforcement  of  legislation 
affecting  busine  s; 

3.  Concentration  cf  a  laige  percentage  of 
war  orders  In  the  hands  of  relatively  few  con- 
cerns   and 

4  Inability  of  ."mall  business  to  obtain 
equity  money  cr  term  financing 

Thore  are  many  merchandisinc.  maruifac- 
turini;.  and  servum^  business  units  wh:ch  can 
and  should  be  safeguarded  and  pc-m.itted  to 
operate  in  a  sound  and  adequately  profitable 
manner  These  are  the  concern.^  which  will 
not  be  compelled  to  close  their  doors  by  rea- 
son of  the  coTid!t!ons  or  prL<blems  dirr-.'tly 
flowing  from  the  war,  sxich  as  material  short- 
age and  the  others  enumerated  under  the 
preredlng  headmi:  The-e  are  the  small  busi- 
ness linits  which  fit  or  mu<t  be  allowed  to  fit 
Into  the  war  production  pro^rsun  and  the  es- 
sential civilian  economy.  I  say  that  there  Is 
no  more  Important  task  facing  thLs  com- 
mittee than  to  insure  the  inclu.'^^lon  of  every 
slnele  one  pcs'^ible   into   this  picture 

All  Classes  of  our  people  realize  th.it  the 
post-war  pericxi  will  be  one  of  tremendous  ad- 
justment and  w;ll  be  accompanied  by  many 
grave  social  and  economic  prcbloms.  None 
but  the  chronic  p.-sislmlst  doubts  our  ability 
to  face  this  period  and  find  the  answers  to 
ttiese  problems  with  a  united  front  and  In 
the  American  way.  Wc  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous national  d:"bt  on  whu-h  the  peop!e  must 
pay  at  lea.-t  Interest  during  this  period.  Mil- 
lions of  men  will  bo  reloaded  from  the  armed 
forces  and  must  be  absorbed  into  peacetime 
pursuits  and  vocations  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Small  business  will  play  a  dominant  part 
In  enabling  us  to  solve  these  problems.  The 
extent  to  which  It  can  do  this  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  under  which  it  op- 
erates from  now  on  It  Is  with  this  ultimate 
result  In  mind  that  I  am  pointing  out  these 
problems  and  suggestions  for  their  elimina- 
tion or  removal. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  effect  on  small 
business  of  the  present  tax  laws  embodied  In 
tha  Revenue  Act  oX  1942.  moie  specincally 


those  sections  dealing  with  excesa-proflts  tax 
on  corporations. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  this  tax  Is  to  limit 
unreasonable  corp>oration  profits  after  deduc- 
tions based  upon : 

(a)  A  percentage  of  Invested  capital  not 
over  $5  000.000.  or 

(b)  95  percent  of  a  corporation's  average 
earnings  during  the  years  1936  40.  which  are 
known  a.s  the  ba.se  period. 

Tlie  law  contains  many  provisions  designed 
to  eliminate  hardships  in  particular  cases  ard 
allowing  considerable  fiexlbility  In  choice  of 
methods  of  computation,  alternative  credits, 
and  deductions  Tlils  tax  applies  only  to  cor- 
porations and  org.iuizatlon.s  taxable  as  svich. 
It  does  not  Include  business  concerns  oper- 
ated as  Individual  proprietorships  or  In  the 
form  of  partnerships. 

A  great  volume  of  small  business  has  been 
carried  on  in  corporate  form  because  of  the 
limited  liability  and  other  beneficial  features, 
among  which  are  greater  conttuulty,  flexi- 
bliity  of  manaRement.  and  the  ability  to  ob- 
tain needed  capital  by  the  sale  of  shares  or 
securities. 

While  I  recognize  the  wlsdrm  and  neces- 
sity cf  regulating  excess  profits  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  great  body  of  small  business 
cnrrUd  or;  by  corp>orations  should  be  accord'd 
sub  tantially  the  same  latitude  with  respect 
to  their  net  earnings  as  individuals  or  part- 
nerships. All  small  business  enterprises, 
whether  corporate  or  otherwi.se.  must  receive 
fair  treatment  under  the  tax  Inws  Because 
of  the  discriminatory  treatment  imposed  on 
the  corporate  form  of  business  unit  under  the 
present  exce.s-s-proflts  tax  there  is  a  general 
desire  to  avoid  this  tax  This  cannot  be  ad- 
vantugeously  done  in  cases  wliere  such  a  sur- 
plus has  been  established  as  would  result  in 
taxable  distribution  to  the  shareholders.  F;t 
the  same  rrann  no  attorney  or  accountant 
would  new  lidvise  a  small  business  enterprise 
to  incorporate. 

Furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  this  excess- 
profits  tax  will  not  peimit  the  accumulation 
of  sufficient  reserves,  or  cushion,  to  enable 
nwny  small  corpctatlons  to  weather  the  war 
and  post-war  adjustment  peri<xl  and  perform 
their  proper  n  le  in  restoring  a  healthy  and 
productive  peacetime  ecor.omy.  It  reems  to 
me  It  would  be  very  much  better  both  for  the 
Government  and  tor  small  biisine.'S  If  the 
excess-profits  tax  were  to  be  modified  fo  as  to 
permit  small  corporations  to  retain  a  greater 
prrcentiiee  of  net  earnings  rather  than  to  look 
for;v;ird  to  the  nece.«-say  of  large  scale  Govern- 
ment subsidizing 

Under  the  head  of  '•unsound  requlations 
and  policies.  "  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
particularly  to  the  following; 

1.  Certain  practices  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  having  to  do  with  allowances 
f(ir  depreciatinn  of  capital  equipment  ar.d 
method  of  ei.tablishln^{  salaries  and  salary  ad- 
justments. 

This  comment  applies  chiefly  to  manufac- 
turinu  concerns  and  those  pei'.er.Tl'.y  having  a 
substantial  part  of  their  assets  invested  In 
machinery  and  productive  equipment  other 
than  real  estate.  Although  these  a-'-sets  are 
now  used  by  many  concerns  for  a  much 
greater  part  of  the  work  week  than  normally, 
or  continuously  on  a  24-hour  day  ba.«ls.  the 
rate  of  depreciation  has  not  been  Increa'^ed 
It  is  obvious  that  this  condition  should  be 
remedied. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  fairness  of  al- 
lowing greater  depreciation  of  facilities  newly 
purchased  for  use  in  war  production  by  en- 
actinp  legislation  allowing  amortization  of 
such  facilities  over  a  period  of  5  years  The 
congressional  Intent  established  by  this  Act 
supports  my  statement. 

2  With  respect  to  officers'  salaries  In  small 
corporations,  we  find  a  similar  situation  to 
that  of  the  excess-profits  tax  previously  con- 
sidered. 


Under  Federal  tax  law  there  Is  no  limit  to 
the  income  an  Individual  or  a  partner  may 
receive  from  the  successful  operation  of  his 
business,  while  the  salary  or  compensation 
of  one  who  Is  a  stockholder  and  cfflcer  in  a 
small  corjKiration  Is  closely  scrutinized  and 
often  reduced  or  disallowed  In  substantial 
part  as  a  deductible  business  expense  before 
corporate  Income  tax  Ls  levied  A  hardship 
Is  often  created  whereby  the  salary-  paid  Is 
disallowed  after  a  year  or  more,  which  then 
requires  the  corporation  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment a  substantial  tax  theret.n.  which  under 
present   law  might  reach  90  percent. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  present  normal 
tax  and  surtax  rate  on  Individual  Income  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  substantial  tax  losa 
to  the  Government 

3  Renegotiation  of  war  contracts:  Con- 
gress. rec(  gnlzing  the  necessity  of  recapturing 
excess  profits  from  war  contracts,  ha.s  en- 
acted legislation  for  this  purpose,  delegating 
the  duties  respectively  to  the  Secretaries  cf 
War.  Navy,  and  Treasury,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Maritime  Comml.ssion.  Each  exercises 
In  his  department  discretion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes excess  profits  In  a  given  ca** 

Statements  regarding  the  use  of  this  power 
have  recently  appeared  In  the  press  and  vari- 
ous bu.iiness  perifdicals  to  the  effect  that  the 
yardstick  for  profits  on  war  business  should 
be  one-third  to  one-half  of  normal  profits. 
based  upon  pre-war  earnins^s.  and  that  the 
20-perceiit  amortization  permitted  under 
other  .sections  of  the  tux  law  wuuld  not  be 
binding  upon  the  renegotiating  agencies,  but 
that  their  allowance  would  be  di-cretionary 
In  a  recent  speech  given  before  the  General 
Motors  Club  at  Buffalo.  N  Y  .  Mr  Alfred  P 
Sican.  chairman  of  tlie  lx,ard  of  directors  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  sanctioned  the 
y.ird.stlrlt  stated  with  re«pect  to  prrflts  on 
behalf  of  General  Motors  Corporation.  This 
standard  of  determining  war  profits  Is  proj>er 
and  suitable  for  large  concerns  holding  huge 
volumes  of  war  contracts  If  arbitrarily 
applied  to  small  business  concerns,  howtver. 
it  would  put  them  out  of  business  This 
power  of  life  and  death  over  small  business 
concerns  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  care 
to  avoid   the  harmful  n-.'^ulls  stated 

4  Concentration  of  war  orders  In  the  hands 
of  a  few:  Congress  has  recognized  the  exist- 
ence and  danger  to  Fmall  bus.ness  in  this 
situation  by  Public  Law  603  of  June  11.  1942. 
the  title  of  which  is:  "an  act  to  mobilize 
the  productive  facilities  of  small  business  in 
the  Interest  of  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  and  for  other  purposes" 

In  my  opinion  this  law  Is  adequate  to  ac- 
compiifh  the  purpose  intended.  It  grants  the 
necrs.=ary  power  and  discretion,  directs  that 
relief  shall  be  given,  provides  the  machinery, 
and  ret.'iiiis  congre.ssional  supervision  of  Its 
administration.      In    the    Buflalo.    N    Y  .   area 

In  recent  week.s  appeared  newspaper  articles 
iniplred  by  the  officials  administering  this 
law.  urging  small  business  concerns  to  avail 
themselves  of  help  under  It  I  am  reliably 
Informed  that  many  have  applied  for  help. 
Upward  of  1,50  have  been  recognized  as 
distress  cases  requiring  assistance.  The  local 
officials  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  help 
these  cases  In  the  spirit  of  the  act 

The  extent  to  which  small  business  can 
and  should  be  helped  under  this  act  Is  de- 
pendent on  its  vigorous  and  sympathetic  ad- 
ministration. 

5.  Inability  to  obtain  equity  money  or  term 
financing:  Since  about  1929.  It  has  been  dilTl- 
cult  for  many  small  bu.'^iness  concerns  to  ob- 
tain term-financing  During  the  early  years 
cf  the  depression  period  term  loans  In  bank 
portfolios  secured  by  fixed  assets  of  small 
business  concerns  were  frequently  so  un- 
realized as  to  substantially  cut  off  this  type  of 
credit.  The  unhappy  experience  ol  many 
banks  with  these  loans  caused  them  to  be  re- 
garded with  dlslavor.    While  thiM  Xeallng  in 
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bank  circles  has  been  dissipated  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  It  Is  gener*Uy  the  attitude  of 
bankB  and  their  supervisory  authorities  that 
loans  to  small  buslneas  should  be  based  on 
the  ability  to  liquidate  from  current  assets. 
and  that  these  loans  should  be  primarily  used 
Jor  working  capital  purposes. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
has  come  to  the  assistance  of  many  small 
business  concerns  which  could  not  meet 
banking  requirements.  Banks  have  partici- 
pated In  many  of  these  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  term  loans  and  have  not 
fared  too  badly. 

Adequate  financing  is  provided  In  connec- 
tion with  the  war  program  in  the  form  of 
regulation  V  loans  and  those  methods  set 
forth  under  the  SmaUer  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion Act.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
these  types  of  credit  furnished  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  problem  of  term  financing  It 
U  admittedly  a  dlfflcult  one  A  solution 
worthy  of  consideration  would  be  the  Issue 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Ckjrporatlon 
of  partial  guaranUea  of  thU  type  of  loan  to 
commercial  banks  operating  In  much  the 
same  manner  as  loans  under  regulation  V. 

The  best  way  to  effect  the  free  flow  of 
equity  money,  or  in  the  strict  senae.  Invested 
money,  into  small  business  Is  to  make  con- 
ditions such  that  small  corporate  enterprises 
may  retain  a  fair  percentage  of  their  net 
earnings  Easing  of  the  excess-profits-tax 
law  as  prevlotifily  recommended  would  be  one 
concrete  way  to  accomplish  this  result.  The 
Government  wUl  not  have  to  urge  people  to 
Invest  their  money  in  small  business  when 
they  can  profit  to  an  extent  conomenstirate 
with  the  risk  they  take. 

CONCLUSIOW 

If  the  profit  motive,  properly  regulated.  Is 
given  a  fair  opportunity  to  operate,  that 
would  furnlah   the  neoesMiry   stimulus. 

As  I  have  said,  however,  small  business  in 
any  event  is  facing  a  most  difficult  period.    I 
earnestly  suggest  that  those  In  positions  of 
sweeping  authority  over  manpower  and  prlce- 
flxlng  matters   weigh  carefuUy   the  effect  of 
their  public  announcemenu  and   broadside 
statements.     In  many  instances  these  appear 
to  conflict,  sometimes  from  day  to  day.     To 
cite  an  example,  when  Mr.  McNutt  recenUy 
announced  that  married  men  in  certain  oc- 
cupations must  either  obtain  work  In  essen- 
tial defense  activities  or  prepare  to  be  drafted 
into  the  armed  services,  a  condition  of  near 
panic   arose    among   workers  of   most  small 
businesses   not  directly  engaged  In  the  war 
effort.    I  personally  know  that  In  the  Buffalo 
area  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  handling 
and  distribution  of  food,  without  notice  In 
many  cases,  left  their  employment  for  }ob6 
m  war  plants.     A  short  time  later  this  state- 
ment was  amplified  by  manpower  authorities 
to  the  effect  that  married  men  soon  would  l>e 

drafted  anywav. 

The  change-over,  however,  should  be  ac- 
complished In  more  orderly  fasWon.  More 
care  should  be  exercised  in  these  inattcrs. 


Wastage  of  Labor 


iaCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  5.  19i3 
Mr.  GURNEY.     Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent for  printing  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "How  Labor 


Is  Wasted"  from  the  Dally  Argus  Leader 
of  Sioux  Palls,  N.  Dak.,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoed, 
as  follows: 

ROW  LABOa  XS  WASTED 

Our  dlscusslcms  of  "featherbeddlng"  In  re- 
cent days  have  brought  to  light  several  ad- 
ditional examples — Instances  In  which  union 
regulations  have  resulted  in  the  waste  in- 
stead of  the  conservation  of  manpower.  And 
In  net  all  cases,  it  appears,  have  the  unions 
been  responsible.  There  have  been  examples 
in  which  it  seemed  that  the  contractors  had 
no  objection   to  a  pyramiding   of  costs. 

In  order  to  avoid  trouble,  some  of  those 
who  have  provided  information  have  asked 
that  their  Identity  be  kept  secret.  We  are 
prevented,  therefore,  from  revealing  the 
exact  source*. 

Before  us  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  by  a 
former  South  Dakotan  now  on  the  west  coast. 

•T  went  to  the  west  coast  to  work  in  the 
ahlpyards."  he  says.  "By  special  permission 
I  was  escorted  through  one  of  the  yards. 
After  making  the  tour  I  aaked  what  work  I 
would  have  to  do.  The  man  pointed  to  a 
man  welding.  I  looked  and  said  that  I  was 
no  welder.  Then  he  explained  that  the  Job 
I  could  have  was  that  of  the  man  standing 
beside  the  welder.  I  asked  what  he  did.  The 
answer  was  'nothing.'     I  didn't  accept  the 

Job  " 

"Later  I  found  the  same  condition  existed 
in  other  yards  along  the  northwest  coast, 
especially  when  the  contractor  had  a  cost- 
plus  contract.  It  is  better  to-  have  a  pay 
roll  of  20.000  men  than  one  of  6.000. 

•The  employees  are  restless  and  as  a  re- 
«ult  they  were  making  finger  rings  and  crlb- 
bage  boards  from  chrome  while  on  duty.  In 
Bome  Instances  they  did  not  report  for  work. 
At  one  shipyard,  when  they  had  Inspection, 
they  would  put  the  exoeee  employees  in  a 
room  until  after  inspection. 

•One  employee  told  me  that  one-fourth  of 
the  men  drawing  checks  could  do  all  of  the 
work  In  less  time  than  the  entire  crew.  For 
lUustratlon.  to  wipe  a  ship  the  electrician 
would  have  to  And  the  lead  man.  who  wasn't 
easy  to  And.  the  tinsmiths'  union  to  cut  a 
hole  through  the  bulkhead.  He  then  would 
have  to  find  the  lead  man  of  the  carpenter's 
union  to  buUd  a  hole  through  the  celling. 
The  celling  was  of  thicker  material  and.  thus, 
came  under  a  different  union.  The  next 
step  was  to  find  the  lead  man  of  the  car- 
penters' union  to  build  a  scaffolding  so  he 
could  reach  his  work.  The  small  Job  usually 
took  about  8  hours.  It  was  a  1-hour  Job 
for  a  man  with  the  proper  tools  and  equip- 
ment. 

"I  was  told  also  that  the  boards  that  were 
tised  for  forms  were  not  reused  but  instead 
were  burned,  using  oil  to  st^t  the  fire." 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  South 
Dakota  woman  who  obtained  a  Job  on  the 
west  coast  in  a  war  industry.  With  overtime, 
she  waa  making  $50  a  week — by  far  the  larg- 
est Income  she  had  ever  had.  She  felt  that 
she  should  work  hard.  She  was  promptly 
told  by  union  representatives  to  do  less.  She 
replied  that  she  was  being  paid  well,  that  the 
material  they  were  fabricating  was  essential 
in  the  war  work,  and  that  she  wouldn't  be  a 
slacker.    In  a  few  days  she  lost  her  Job. 

Another  South  Dakotan  told  us  atxjut  a 
group  of  several  men  who  did  nothing— abso- 
lutely nothing— for  a  period  of  about  2 
vreeks.  For  5  days  of  each  week  they  drew 
regular  pay.  For  the  sixth  day  they  got 
time  and  one-half.  For  the  seventh  day 
they  were  paid  double  time. 

Almost  as  a  unit  our  informers  say  that 
the  Middle  West  workers  are  dlsttirbed  by 
these  tactics,  while  the  west  coast  workers 
seem  to  accept  them  without  qualms. 


The   Argus-Leader   appreciate*  the  poaal- 

blllty  that  all  one  bean  Is  not  pece— arlly 
true.  It  realizes  also  that  in  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  our  war  industry  soma  con- 
fusion and  waste  are  unavoidable. 

Yet  so  many  stories  have  been  relayed  to 
us  that  we  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  Consreas  to 
make  more  exhaustive  Invastigatlona  than 
have  been  undertaken.  It  Is  well  to  point 
out  that  an  Investigation  committee,  whose 
approach  is  heralded  by  brass  bands,  is  not 
likely  to  see  these  things  or  to  hear  all  that 
it  should  about  them. 

This  is  war.  and  an  all-out  production  pro- 
gram Is  Important.  That  first  conalderatton. 
of  course,  Is  production  but  not  to  be  over- 
looked is  the  cost.  Many  people— people  of 
small  Incomee — are  digging  deeply  into  their 
pocketbooks  today  to  pay  Federal  taxes  and 
to  buy  war  bonds.  Congress  is  the  trustee  of 
their  funds.  Is  Congress  conducting  that 
trusteeship  as  It  should? 


Work  of  the  Sclectire  Serrice  Boards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WXBCONSIH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  S.  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Job  of  the  Selective 
Service  Boards,  delivered  by  me  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  at  the  outset.  I  want  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  Commander  Prank  and 
the  members  of  the  American  Legion  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
them  and  before  the  members  of  three  of 
the  Selective  Service  Boards  here  In  Mil- 
waukee. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  meet  hers 
tonight  to  tender  our  appreciation  and  recog- 
nition of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Boards  and  the  American  Legion. 
The  award  of  Legion  citations  to  members 
of  the  draft  board  is  a  well -deserved  recog- 
nition for  diligent  attention  to  a  nuwt  diffi- 
cult task. 

It  Is  also  fitting  that  the  Bay  View  Post 
has  been  appropriately  recognli»d  with  th« 
Navy  merit  award  for  having  recruited  86 
Navy  recruits  and  for  having  o(dlected  some 
250.000  poimds  of  high-quality  scrap  metal. 
In  so  doing,  the  Legion  has  agam  demon- 
strated its  abUlty  to  serve  and  has  again 
made  a  contribution. 

It  may  be  that  no  Selective  Service  Board 
In  America  has  a  record  which  is  entirely 
free  of  mistakes.  Probably  m>  oo\irt  In  Amer- 
ica is  entirely  free  from  mistakes.  By  and 
large,  however,  the  Selective  Service  Boards 
throughout  our  land  have  msde  a  great 
voluntary  unpaid  patriotic  contribution. 

Thrt>ughout  oxir  land  leading  cltlaens  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  their  Judgment 
to  serve  on  the  Selective  Service  Boards  of  the 
Nation.  By  and  large  they  have  demon- 
strated a  high  standard  of  mtegrity  and  an 
unbiased  Judicial  approach  and  a  sincoa 
determination  to  do  the  best  possible  kind 

These  boards  have  given  imsttntlngly  of 
their   time   and    have    bome    the    brunt    of 
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criticism  which  frequently  might  more  prop- 
erly have  been  lodged  not  against  the  Indi- 
vidual boards  but  against  the  possible  lack 
of  «  clearly-defined  general  policy. 

The  men  of  these  draft  buiirds  have  ren- 
dered an  outstanding  service  and  they  deserve 
the  commendatiun  and  the  gratitude  ol 
American  citizens. 

.The    Job   which   confronts   these    Selective 
Service  Boards  in  the  Immediate  future  will 
be  an  even  more  difflcuU  J<:b      Recent  regu-    , 
latlons  bv  the  War  Manpower  Commissioner 
and  Selective  S-rv.ce  authorities  have  vastly    | 
Increased   the -problems  of   Selective   Service    , 
Beards.     The  new  regulations  call  for  a  tine    I 
discrimination— a  true  evaluat.on— and  rare    | 
good    Judgment— in    evaluating!    the    various    i 
calls  made  upon  our  manpower  as  depend- 
ency vanishes  as  a  separate  basis  for  defer- 
ment 

I  know  that  the  members  of  these  boards 
and  bjards  all  over  America  will  meet  their 
jncr  ased  responsibilities  with  their  best 
possible  Judgment  In  a  manner  which  will 
result  m  utilizing  our  manpower  to  the 
gieatcst  possible  advantage  for  the  war 
efliri.  ^         .       . 

The  Selective  Service  Boards  throughout 
the  Nation  have  demon.-iiated.  llrst.  that 
voluntary,  unpaid,  unself.sh  civic  leaders  can 
Irequently  do  a  better  Job  than  any  Vii?t  bu- 
reaucioac  horde;  second,  they  have  dLMi-.on- 
gtrnttd  the  desirability  of  a  definite  national 
policy    geartd    lo    competent    lo.al    admlnio- 

tration. 

In  passing  1  mlRht  Miy  that  both  of  these 
points  perh.tps  have  st-me  bearlni;  on  a  policy 
which  must  be  considrrt^d  In  the  po.<t-war 
period.  1  am  referring  now  to  the  pulley  of 
utilizing  m  the  post-war  cri.sls  which  will 
come  after  we  have  won  a  righteous  victory 
and  a  just  peace  of  canying  over  Into  that 
pofet-war  period  the  principle  of  administra- 
tion geared  to  local  needs  and  problem.s. 
That  is  something  for  us  to  think  ahout  in 
connection  with  federalized  social-security 
proposals  and  Federal  educational-assistance 
pro'^rams. 

Along  with  the  localized  Bdmlnistratlcn 
which  has  characterized  s-Iective  service 
beards  It  Is  apparent,  however,  that  there  is 
also  a  need  for  a  clearly-defined,  unmistakable 
national  over-all  policy 

Our  national  selective  service  policy  has  not 
been  clearly  defined,  and  that  has  been  a 
grave  shortcomms;— a  shoitcomlng  for  which 
the  local  boards  are  not  responsible. 

That.  too.  has  its  application  in  the  post- 
war period  If  we  are  to  utilise  the  principle 
of  Intesjrating  Fec'eral  proviriims  and  localized 
administration  .successfully  In  the  post-war 
period,  the  localized  program  must  be  based 
on  a  clearly  defined  national  policy  and  a 
clearlv  defined  workable  pattern  of  rules 

That  brings  me  to  another  idea  which  I 
would  like  to  leave  here  tonight  It  Is  a 
simple  Idea.  It  Is  the  Idea  that  the  work  of 
the  selective  s.-rvlce  systems  nui-t  have  a 
definite  carry-over  Into  the  post-war  period. 
Let  me  Indicate  specifically  how  I  think 
the  selective  service  system  Itself  should  have 
Us  carry-over  In  the  post-war  days 

First  of  all.  I  believe  that  we  must  main- 
tain some  kind  of  orderly  program  of  military 
training  for  the  post-war  period.  I  say  that 
not  In  the  belief  that  we  must  be  a  militar- 
istic Nation,  r.nd  certainly  not  In  the  belief 
that  we  should  have  a  militaristic  govern- 
ment. 

I  sav  that  solely  In  the  belief  that  we  must 
maintain  some  type  of  training  In  order  that 
we  may  remain  at  peace. 

It  Is  perhaps  lmp>ossible  to  determine  with- 
out a  thorough  analvsis  the  preci.se  type  of 
training  program  which  we  should  have.  I 
think  It  Is  fair  to  say.  however,  that  we  ought 
to  study  the  SwL^s  system  very  carefully  be- 
cause this  system  has  so  well  served  that 
little  nation. 

Second-  I  believe  that  we  must  utilize  the 
tremendous  amount  of  data  which  the  selec- 


tive service  system  hiis  accumulated.  This 
data  represents  a  tremendous  storehouse — 
a  trea.'^ury—  of  valuable  information  which 
can  be  tremendously  helpful  In  planning  our 
post-war  economy. 

Lont;  before  the  close  of  this  war  the  War 
M.'.nrower  CommUs.nn  and  the  Selective 
Service  System  should  set  a.-ide  a  portion  of 
Its  ptTsunnel  for  the  specific  puipose  of  or- 
ganizing the  selective  service  information  so 
that  it  can  be  of  most  value  to  us  In  the  post- 
war period 

That  will  mean  that  In  the  post-war  pe- 
riod we  will  have  a  tremendous  factual  rec- 
ord-let tis  say  In  matters  of  health  aid 
nutrition  On  the  basis  of  these  records  we 
can  determine,  for  example,  the  regional 
dtftcicncies  m  diet  which  have  resulted  in 
certain  physical  deficlenc.es  In  the  men  of 
one  section  of  the  country  or  ai;0ther  The 
findings  of  the  Elective  S-rvlce  System, 
coupled  with  the  official  Army  records,  could 
well  be  made  the  basis  for  a  practical  nutri- 
tional prcgiam. 

In  the  Selective  Service  System  and  In  the 
War  Department  It.seU  we  have  nccumulated 
the  most  comprehen.sive  survey  of  American 
skills  which  has  ever  been  made. 

It  Is  Jvst  plain  ordinnry  horse  sense  that 
that  survey  of  Amerlc:-.n  s:-.lils.  experience, 
aptitudes,  .scientific  knowledve.  education- 
can  all  he  utilized  in  planning  our  post-war 
en-.nlovment. 

There  Is  no  rea.son  on  earth  why  America 
should  face  a  chaotic  unmanned  post-war 
perlcd  buiU  on  the  shiftin-  sands  of  day-to- 
dav  exncdlency 

We  lire  accumulating  the  data  on  American 
manpower— how  much  manpower  Is  avail- 
able—what I's  skills  are.  and  how  those  skills 
can  be  applied. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  all  this  tremendous 
storehouse  of  Information  cant  be  used  by 
incustry  In  a  planned  jx..st-war  employment 

prntjram  ,    .„ 

All- of  this  information  can  serve  to  help 
materially  In  planning  cur  sociological  and 
economic  trends  In  the  post-war  period. 
There  Is  nn  Imperative  need  for  setting  up 
post-war  plans,  at  least  partially,  on  the  basis 
,,f  se'ective  Service  and  Army  records  That 
kind  of  p'anning  t-hculd  l>e  benun  long  be- 
fore the  war  is  over  This  must  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  work- 
ing In  close  collaboration  with  the  Selective 
Service  and  with   the  Army  and  Navy 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  private 
enterprise  and  Government  enterprise  in  the 
post-war  p»>riod. 

When  the  war  Is  woti  there  will  be  the 
Immediate  problem  of  rec<inverslfm  to  peace- 
time economy:  the  problem  of  employment 
and  getting  our  Industriul  plant  renoled  to 
peacetime  requirements. 

Right  now  we  are  undergoing  a  drastic 
distortion  of  our  economy— everything  serves 
the  war  effort  In  the  change  which  will 
occur  when  peaee  c<  mt  s  we  must  be  ready 
to  meet  every  Impact,  otherwise  you  may  .see 
a  violent  post-war  infiation.  Why?  Because 
there  will  be  a  great  accumulated  demand  for 
durable  consumer's  goods  which  we  won't  be 
ready  to  produce 

It  will  take  time  to  retool  and  equip  our 
industry  to  produce  civilian  goods.  There- 
fore, we  will  have  a  condition  where  demand 
will  exceed  supply,  more  so  even  than  now. 
Consequently  we  will  probably  need  wartime 
price  controls  In  order  to  prevent  this  chaotic. 
Inflationary  trend  Of  course,  as  soon  as  we 
are  producing  ctmsumers  goods  on  a  scale 
that  will  meet  the  demand  we  should  get 
rid  of  these  controls  by  Cn)vernment — priori- 
ties, allocations,  rationing,  and  price. 

This  problem  v.hen  the  war  ceases  of  plac- 
ing millions  of  men  back  to  work  will  be  no 
small  Job  after  they  are  discharged  from  the 
mlUtarv  forces  and  the  war  production  Indus- 
tries. During  this  period  unemployment  In- 
surance and  dismissal  wages  may  have  to  be 
relied  upon.    There  will  have  lo  be  au  effi- 


cient Job-placement  program.     But  we  mu;t 
think  this  thing  through. 

At  this  time  tome  of  the  best  brains  we 
have  In  this  country  are  beins  used  to  develop 
a  long-range  \  lew  of  tl,2  post-war  period  We 
expect  great  technical  dovelcpments.  There 
will  undoubtedlv  be  new  and  cheaper  meth- 
ods of  production,  new  raw  materials,  new 
processes  and  new  production.  Improved 
plant  lay-outs— all  of  which  will  make  for 
stimulation  in  the  po.st-war  economy  Then 
there  will  be  the  great  national  needs  that 
will  have  to  be  met.  I  refer  to  shcrt.-.se  in 
houses  the  wtar-out  In  automobiles,  the 
building  of  highways,  etc  .  and  the  great  In- 
ternational needs  to  be  met  This  would  all 
seem  to  point  toward  a  healthy  post-war 
perlcd  for  some  time  following  the  war 

However,  u:ilc^s  we  fitop  the  cprraticn  of 
the  business  cycle  which  we  have  become 
ecquainted  with  throu^.hout  our  national  his- 
tory of  depressions  follcvlng  prosperity,  we 
will  again  find  ourselves  In  the  midst  of  a 
depression  that  will  test  our  ability  to  sur- 
vive. Per.-'Oi.ally  I  believe  that  with  vision 
(and  you  will  remember  the  statesman  of 
eld  said.  "Without  vision  the  people  pcrih  ") 
we  need  not  perHh  or  run  Into  a  great  eco- 
nomic depres.-lon.  The  Job  seems  to  be  one 
that  cnlls  for  the  utilization  of  the  entire 
economc  strength  and  brains  of  the  Nation. 
Big  and  small  buslne.ss  is  very  much  awaie 
of  the  challenge.  Government  is  awaie  of 
It.    Labor  Is  aware  of  it 

I  believe  that  there  Is  ample  brain  power 
available  In  this  country  to  prcvlc-e  the  anti- 
dote   aealnst     another    depression,    and     we 
have  the  resources  available      AU  v.e  reed  is 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  "how"  to  do  the 
Job       Th  s    cn'.ls    for     reall.-m— the    realism 
which  will   fearlessly   do  the  thing   that   has 
to  be  done.     We  a:e  learning  tv.o  great   les- 
sons out   of  this  war   period— the    lerscn   of 
coordination,   playing  ball  together,  and  the 
leS7on    of    b?lng    prepared       When    a    great 
people  sets  Us  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  U  can 
accomplish  most  anything  that  It  desires  to 
p.cccmphsh.    R:ght  now  we  have  n-.nde  up  our 
minds  that  HIrohlto  and  Hitler  mu-t  be  de- 
feated, and  as  a  result  this  great  Nation  has 
elone   the    impossible   in    production       It    has 
also   ralJ-ed    its   economic    Incoine    so   that    m 
1943  ti  will  probably  be  $130  000  000  000.    That 
Is  an   Important  point  to  remember  In   the 
plan   which  should  be   laid  out  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency  \n  the  post-war  period 

We  have  learned  I  repeat,  that  we  can 
accomrllsh  In  unified  action  wl  at  we  cannot 
accomplish  Individually  In  other  woids.  in 
the  post-war  period  if  we  should  face  a  pos- 
sible depression  with  the  possihihties  of  a 
mas.s  unemployment,  we  might  have  to  act 
In  unity  aga'n  as  we  now  act  against  the 
enemy,  utilizing  the  Government  as  a  vast 
balance  wheel  in  our  economy 

What  do  I  mean— I  mean  that  In  the  first 
place  It  Is  elemenUiry  that  a  large  percentage 
of  our  employables  be  employed,  either  with 
or  without  the  Impetus  of  government. 
When  they  are,  our  national  income  gexs  up. 
with  the  resulting  demand  for  consumers 
goods  making  the  economic  current  healthy 
and  taxes  available  for  government  To  ac- 
Cf  mplish  this  objective  we  must  be  prepared 
through  private  or  public  enterprise,  or  both, 
for  the  cccasl(Dn 

In  other  words.  If  government  has  to  step 
Into  the  picture  It  should  only  dj  so  where 
It  Is  definitely  clear  that  private  enterprl.se 
cannot  be  counted  upon  to  do  the  Job  alone, 
and  when  government  does  step  Into  the  pic- 
ture It  must  only  do  so  because  it  Is  the 
timely  thing  to  do — so  government  mast  like- 
wise be  prepared  with  plants  net  merely  to 
create  Jobs  but  to  cieate  work  which  will  re- 
sult eventually  In  work  for  and  by  private 
enterprise 

Do  what,  you  ask  Undertake  public  works 
which  provide  lab<ir  and  stimulus  to  the  eco- 
nomic current,  net  merely  leaf-raklng  proj- 
ects A  re.M  rvoir  of  public  works  should  be 
buiU  up  during  good  tinies.     Stales  should 
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cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  respect. 

Special  thought  should  be  given  to  those 
undertaJclngs  by  Government  action  which 
"clear  the  way  and  open  up  opportunitlee  lor 
new  or  expanded  private  enterprise  "      

Right  now  we  should  be  creating  a  reser- 
voir of  projects,  planning  for  slum  clearance, 
urban    development,    regional    development. 

etc. 

WTien  gov?rnment  Fteps  Into  the  picture 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned 
above,  it  must  do  Ita  part  with  efBclcncy. 
Public  servant*  who  waste  the  public  funds 
should  be  cashiered  as  quickly  as  an  Incom- 
petent   emp:c-.ee    In   private    industry. 

As  I  lock  into  the  future  v.hen  the  war  Is 
over— it  may  be  1  or  2  or  3  years,  or  moie 
before  the  Job  Is  done— I  do  so  hopefully 
Wherever  I  go  I  find  that  the  ■thinkers"  are 
In  action,  and  when  I  say  -thinkers"  I  mean 
men  of  common  sense  and  vision.  In  America 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  eccnomlc 
sysiem  of  ours  is  man-made,  that  to  a  large 
extent  we  can  shape  lt«  course  If  we  prepaie 
ourselves  In  advance.  We  don't  have  to  per- 
mit the  periodic  recurrence  of  having  mil- 
lions of  our  people  unemployed  and  with 
re«ultmg  suflerlug  rampant  In  the  land.  If 
we  Just  use  our  heads 

I  believe  that  this  generaUon  Is  alert  to  the 
lessons  learned  out  of  the  last  great  depres- 
sion, as  well  as  alert  to  the  lessons  learned  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  believe  this  people  will  le- 
mam  on  guard  against  the  dangexs  from 
without  as  well  as  the  dangers  from  within. 
Yesterday  we  celebrated  the  birthday  of  a 
great  American— Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was 
great  Ijecause  he  always  tended  to  the  job 
that  was  before  him;  great  because  he  had 
developed  a  great  ueniie  of  humor,  which  he 
used  as  a  safety  valve  when  critical  aitua- 
tlons  faced  him:  great  because  he  had  faith 
In  right  and  In  the  effectiveness  of  prayer; 
great  l)ecau»e  he  was  honest,  humble,  and  a 
great  lover  of  the  Republic  and  his  fellow - 
man. 

You  men  of  the  Selective  Service  Boards 
have  perfomaed  your  job  well,  and  In  the 
davs  that  are  up  ahead  you  wlU  "carry  on  ' 
In  a  great  and  constructive  manner.  We  are 
living  In  a  great  day.  a  great  age.  and  we 
can  be  grateftil  that  we  have  a  part  In  per- 
forming a  great  job.  And  I  know  that  as  in 
the  past  so  In  the  future  each  one  of  you 
will  do  yoiu  Job  well. 


Unity 


and  Pennsylvania  Legislatures  to  create 
similar  commissions.  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey,  the  Garden 
State  of  the  Union,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
this  type  of  Ameiican  morale  building. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  these  hours  of  great  peril  which  face  cur 
Nation  the  very  essence  of  thought  in  America 
•    should  be  unity— unity  of   all  race£.  creeds, 
I    and  cjlors. 

I  It  has  been  approximately  150  years  since 
I  our  forefathers,  through  their  devotlcn  at  d 
'  loyalty,  their  sweat,  blood,  and  tears,  brovght 
I  Into  existence  the  Nation  that  has  become  the 
beacon  light  lor  all  frec-thlnklng  men  and 
women  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  Today  this 
cradle  of  liberty,  composed  of  a  crots-sectlcn 
of  all  creeds  of  practically  all  nations,  faces 
possible  extinction  It  Is  vital  that  th6se  who 
believe  in  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
Jcin  forces  to  destroy  those  International 
gangster  dictators  who  seek  to  erase  the  leleals 
of  tolerance  and  understanding  wh.ch  have 
been  curs  for  over  150  years. 

With  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our 
young  men  and  women  fighting  at  home  and 
on  the  war-torn  battlefields  of  far-flung 
frontiers,  and  on  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world, 
we  who  remain  at  home  must  and  will  sUive 
desperately  to  keep  alive  the  very  prlnc.ples 
for  which  they  are  sttuggUng.  There  is  no 
place  m  America  today  for  those  who  wou.d 
array  one  religious  group  against  another; 
there  Is  no  place  In  America  today  for  array- 
ing color  against  color.  Individual  against  m- 
dividual.  class  against  class.  Unless  we  sym- 
boliae  by  cur  actions  on  the  home  front  imity 
for  democracy,  the  eftorts  of  our  fighting  men 
and  women  everywhere  will  be  In  vain. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation  when  there  has  been  greater 
need  than  now  to  prove  by  our  actions  here 
at  home  that  this  country  stands  united  for 
the  principles  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  way  of  life.    With 
the  whole  world  aflame— with  the  forces  of 
d-^tructlon  running  amu<*  In  all  quarters  of 
the  globe — America  stands  as  a  challenge  to 
their  utter  ruthleasnees.    The  people  of  Amer- 
ica must  unite  as  one  great  force  to  comtat 
successfully  these  disciples  of  hate  and  ruin. 
All  of   us  everywhere  must  be  vigilant  so 
'    that  the  heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
forefathers  may  forever  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
external  hope  to  oppressed  people  the  world 
over.     Ameilcans   must   and   will   guard   the 
ramparts. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  5.  1913 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressiowal  Rec- 
ord an  article  I  wrote  for  the  January 
1943  i.ssue  of  the  New.slct.  a  pamphlet 
publKshed  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Good  Wil]  Commission. 

New  Jersey  is  the  first  State  In  the 
Union  to  have  created  a  commission  of 
this  kind.  The  purpose  of  the  commis- 
sion is  to  break  down  prejudice  and  in- 
tolerance and  to  buUd  real  Americanism 
among  all  its  citizens. 

I  understand  that  current  legislation  is 
now  being  introduced  in  the  New  York 


Lincoln  Day  Address  by  Senator  Brooks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or  uniiAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  F.  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  newspaper 
article  including  parts  of  a  Lincoln  Day 
speech  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinots  I  Mr.  Brooks]  in  Kokomo,  Ind., 
on  February  12.  1943.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  on 
February  13.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Most  Wm  Hmoi  Batti*.  Brooks  Tells  Anw- 
INC* — Senator  Dkclabks  Dou«.b  Task  Is 
Faced — Preskrvi  Buj-  of  Rights  and  Wik 
iH«  War 

Republicans,  500  strong,  filled  the  Masnn.c 
Temple  Prlday  night  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  one  of  the  most  Im- 
pressive Lincoln  Day  meetings  ever  held  in 
Kokomo.  and  they  were  wlemnly  reminded 
that  Lincoln's  fight  to  preserve  the  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  is  vitally  Im- 
portant today  with  the  Nation  engaged  in 
another  great  war. 

United  SUtes  Senator  C  WAVt-AKu  BaooKS. 
of  nUnoU.  making  his  f\rst  appef^rance  here, 
moved  the  large  gathering  with  a  deadly  serl- 
otia  picture  of  what  he  said  is  the  double 
task  of  the  American  pecpe 

He  warned  that,  while  we  must  win  one 
war  abroad,  we  must  also  win  ont  at  home. 
"We  should  not  become  so  involved  by  the 
generalities  of  the  four  ftredoms  that  we 
will  lose  sight  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  our 
people  at  home,  and  we  must  not  become  fo 
occupied  with  the  Atlantic  Charter  that  we 
will  lose  the  preclotis  protection  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution."  he  said. 

MUST    make   decisions 

Americans,  Senator  Baooius  declared,  must 
participate  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
ever  before  In  decisions  that  a  free  people 
have  to  make  if  they  are  to  ronaln  free. 
"You  are  citizens  of  a  represenUtlv*  gov- 
ernment and  you  should  let  your  representa- 
tives know  how  you  feel  about  things."  he 

said.  ,      i, 

Dlscvisslng  the  Governments  plans  lor  ii.- 
000  000  men  In  Its  armed  forces,  the  Senator 
said  he  has  found  no  s-nUment  for  limiting 
the  Navy  In  any  way,  since  it  Is  charged  with 
the  task  of  transporting  overseas  the  men 
and  materials  needed  to  win  the  war.  But 
he  said,  he  was  concerned  about  the  slie  of 
the  Army  for  It  may  take  too  much  man- 
power from  the  farms  and  cripple  our  focd 
prodVKtton.  ..    ^  >  . 

-The  problem  U,"  he  said,  "can  we  feed  our 
aUlea  the  clvUlan  populations  sUlpped  by 
the  enemy,  and  an  Army  of  more  than  8.000.- 
000  soldiers  and  still  be  strong  at  the  end  of 
the  war?  The  nation  with  the  greatest  re- 
serve of  food  will  have  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  post-war  world.  Germany  cracked  at 
home  m  the  last  war  because  she  failed  to 
plan  for  enough  food.  There  Is  no  ns£  talk- 
ing of  a  full-strength  Army  or  a  full-rtrer.gth 
Navy  without  full  strength  of  the  food 
front.  I  cite  this  question  because  It  Is  one 
that  we  ail  must  study."' 

AMCalCANS   tOVI   rHESDOl* 

The  American  love  of  freedom— which  be 
said  was  Lincoln's  foremost  ideal— was  traced 
by  the  speaker  to  the  Revolutionary  period  of 
1776  It  was  not  until  midway  In  that  Revo- 
lution that  the  people  realized  they  must  have 
unity  in  their  fight  for  independence,  he  sa.d. 
Then  he  spoke  of  the  Government  the  found- 
ing fathers  established— having  the  perma- 
nent division  of  authority  over  the  people  in 
the  executive.  Judicial,  and  legislative 
branches.  •'The  founders  so  thoroughly  d  s- 
trlbuted  this  authority  they  thot^ght  no  sin- 
gle deepot  or  family  or  class  would  ever 
take  over  absolute  c-ontrol  of  the  Govern- 
ment," he  said. 

"After  the  Goremment  was  set  up  the 
States  insisted  on  Individual  rights,"  he  con- 
tlnued  "They  demcndsd  the  principles 
which  they  got  In  the  Bill  of  R'Rhtii. 

"During  Lincoln's  period  In  nilnoJs  th© 
Question  of  slavery  was  burning  high,  and  It 
had  to  be  settled.  The  Republican  Party  was 
bom  and  Lincoln  became  Its  leader.  He  gave 
the  party  Its  greatest  luster  and  achievement. 
He  proved  to  be  the  qualified  leader  because 
he  loved  liberty  and  hated  opprnaion.  Lin- 
coln's motivating  force  was  to  P"*^^**^'! 
fom^  of  government  and  adhere  to  the  Bin  of 
Rights.    The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was 
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one  way  In  which  he  bi-Ueved  he  cculcl  ciu  ry 
cut  the  spirit  of  that  bill  " 

HATIOW    POWnirtJL    IN     1917 

Continuing  his  outline  of  the  Nation's 
rrcgress.  the  Senator  smd  that  by  1917  'we 
were  the  freest,  the  richest,  ai.d  most  power- 
ful Nation  in  the  world.  The  Old  World  wivs 
hi  war  and  cried  out  to  vw  to  help  end  that 
war  and  thvis  end  all  var.  It  was  a  great 
appeal,  worthy  cf  a  great  sacrifice,  and  we 
made  the  sacrifice  Then  came  this  new 
war— a  different  and  more  terrible  one  than 
cur  countiy  has  ever  fought  " 

He  spoke  of  the  ford  problem  In  the  li^ht  of 
his  current  stvdics  as  ii  Member  ot  the  Sen- 
ale  subcommittee  which  Is  examining  the 
A'-my  and  Navy  denmnd.s  for  more  millions 
or  men.  Not  only  must  our  forces  travel 
fe-rther  to  many  fi-hting  fronts  than  any 
othrr  nation,  but  we  must  carry  food  for  our 
own  troops  and  for  the  people  In  the  con- 
qviercd  lai  ds. 

Pitduclng  the  ships,  the  planes,  aid  sup- 
plies for  ourselves  and  cur  allies  as  well  is 
the  most  gigantic  undertaklr.g  In  the  history 
oi  man,"  Senator  Br  ;ok3  said  ■Aiid  in  ad- 
dition we  find  the  problem  of  food  to  be  fast 
moving  into  first  place  as  a  weapon,  not  only 
for  winning  the  w.ir.  but  for  winning  the 
peace  I 

•We   are   in   total  war.  remember,  and  al-    | 
thou;^h  we  Rive  expression  to  our  optimism. 
It  may  very  well  ultimately  result  In  a  con- 
test   that    will    be   decided    by    the    utter   ex- 
haustion of  nations 

•Our  generals  demand  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  men  for  the  Army  that  is  possible, 
and  I  suppose  that  If  I  were  churg.d  with 
their  responsibility  I  would  do  llkewifce  Our 
admirals  demand  the  highest  standard  and 
maxiinnm  number  of  men  for  the  Navy,  and 
ritjhtfully  so.  Tlie  same  Is  true  of  the  Air 
Forces,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Ma- 
rines 

"But  when  we  engage  In  a  war  so  vast  in 
ma^rnltude  and  distances,  we  mu-st  consider 
tlie  production  and  supply  of  food  and  civil- 
ian goods  for  the  morale  of  the  home  front 
as  well  as  the  flKhting  front. 

•And  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congre.ss.  chosen 
by  the  people,  to  guard  this  home  front  not 
only  in  civilian  supplies  bnt  in  the  pioduction 
of  implements  and  necessities  of  food  for 
ull  ptirposes  of  war. 

•No  or."  can  tell  when  this  war  will  end 
In  the  Inst  2  years  4,000  000  men  were  drawn 
from  the  farms  of  America,  either  for  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces  or  to  work  in  fac- 
tories. We  are  expected  to  increase  our 
production  of  food  by  30  percent  over  last 
year's  hit;h  record  crop  and  do  it  with  4,000,- 
000  fewer  men  and  less  machinery.  This  Is 
a  problem  tiiat  mvi.st  be  considered  carefully 
lest  we  lose  the  war  at  home" 

WAR   DEM.\NDS   ENERGY 

Then,  citing  the  enormity  of  the  present 
6trus;;,'le.  the  Sen.ucr  said.  'It  will  take  every- 
thing vou  have  in  enthusiasm,  energy  and 
se:  vice  to  see  that  we  w'n  I  don't  know  what 
kind  or  form  of  sacnhce  you  will  be  called 
oil  to  make — and  make  no  mistake  about  It, 
you  will  be  asktd  to  make  one  -but  I  ask 
you  to  accept  it  with  coura^,e,  confidence  and 
gocd  will  " 

•This  Is  a  killing  war."  he  went  on.  "We 
must  search  out  the  enemy  and  kill  him.  and 
It  will  end  only  when  he  has  had  so  many 
kilUd  he  cannot  go  on  The  future  s^eems 
uncertain,  but  we  can  take  heart  from  the 
fact  that  freemen  can  culflght  any  others  In 
the  world  Our  seciet  weapon  Is  this  initla- 
f.ve  of  freemen,  and  it  is  the  worlds  hope. 
The  Republican  Party  has  a  greater  respoii- 
s:bility  than  ever  in  its  history— it  must  keep 
representative  government  in  existence,  and 
It  must  hold  the  ptesent  Government  to  a 
strict  accounting  of  its  conduct  of  our  welfare 
•nd  destiny." 


George   Waihington  Dinner  Addreii   by 
Hon.  Frank  C.  Walker 
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HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES    i 

Friday.  March  5.  1943  \ 

Mr.    LUCAS.     Mr.    Prpsidcnt.    I    a.sk 
unanimou.s   con.sent    to  have   printctl  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address   j 
d<hvoied  by  the  Hon.  Fran'<c  C.  Walker.  ; 
chairman    of    the    Democratic    National  i 
Commiltec.   at   the  Georsie  Washington 
dinner  held  on  Friday  evening.  February 
26,  1943,  at  the  Baok-Cadillac  Hotel.  De- 
troit, Mich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  called  at  this 
time  to  speak  to  this  very  representative 
gathering  of  Americans  of  the  w<inder  city  of 
Detroit  and  of  historic  Michigan,  where  the 
Ea.st  meet.s  the  West.  Your  almost  miracu- 
lous achievements  of  the  past  2  years  have 
merited  for  you  the  d  stlnction  of  being  the 
Nation's  out.standlng  center  for  mas^s  produc- 
tion of  the  weapons  of  war. 

Vou  serve  as  an  In.splration  and  an  example 
to  your  sister  States.  Your  fame  is  known 
In  Hll  corners  of  the  world  I  salute  you.  and 
en  behalf  of  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton I  commend  your  fine  effort  and  glorious 
spirit. 

Y'ou  have  ftiven  conclusive  evidence  that  a 
democracy  really  at  work  can  far  .surpass  in 
Industrial  accom.plishment  all  of  the  vaunted 
records  cf  the  regimented  nations.  meanwhiiC 
retaining  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Us  people. 
I  repeat,  it  Is  an  honor  to  be  with  you.  The 
Nation  Is  proud  of  you 

I  come  to  you  tonight  as  the  representative 
of  one  ot  tlie  two  great  political  parties,  of 
which  you  gather.^d  here  are  members.  My 
appeal,  for  the  most  purl,  will  be  directed  to 
you  and  the  good  people  of  your  State  as 
citizens  rather  than  as  partisans 

In  brlnpiiiK  y  )U  my  message  I  am  fully 
mindful,  however,  of  the  fact  that  In  this 
grave  crisis  our  party  Is  the  party  of  the  ma- 
jority, charged  as  such  with  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  siiccej^bful  prosecution  of  the  great- 
est war  in  history. 

In  a  democracy  the  full  responsibility  Uea 
with  the  party  in  power —the  right  to  criti- 
cize rests  with  the  opposition.  That  is  as  it 
should  be  and  with  the  e.xercisc  of  that  right 
I  have  no  quarn.-l 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  I  am  a  sincere  and 
earnest  advocate  of  the  f.vo-party  system. 
To  this  system  Is  attributable  the  fine  and 
flourishing  democracy  of  ours  that  today 
stands  before  the  world  as  an  exemplar  of 
good  government  created  by  the  will  of  the 
people. 

In  a  democracy  the  will  of  the  people  Is 
supreme  Oppcrtunlty  is  afforded  to  debate, 
to  criticize,  to  express  opinion  freely.  After 
open  discussion  of  the  is.-ues  the  people  reg- 
l.-itor  their  will  — the  will  of  the  majority, 
which  accordini^ly  prevails 

Following  thi  correct  American  concept, 
the  debate  should  be  conducted  on  a  high 
plane,  governed  by  fair  rules  and  n  proper 
sense  of  ethics.  To  obtain  a  true  expression 
of  the  wll!  of  t/ie  people,  the  conflict  should 
be  without  rancor — the  criticism  constructive 
in  kind  It  i,>  l:i  this  fashion  that  democracy 
functions  at  its  best. 

It  Is  not  my  thovight.  in  the  days  as  grave 
as  these,  to  launch  mto  an  attack  upt)n  those 


of  the  oppotlticn  who  devote  the  major  part 
of  their  energies  to  c-ontlnuou»t  crltlcUm  of 
ihU  administrations  conduct  of  the  war. 
Let  It  be  made  clear,  however,  that  In  the 
main  they  do  '•protest  too  much"  Tlietr 
continued  protestations  make  obvious  their 

motives. 

To  them  we  give  this  answer:  "You  cannot 
Justify  your  constant  criticism,  plainly  de- 
structive in  character,  by  professing  it  is  de- 
signed to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  " 

We  have  list'.ned  too  long  to  these  heralds 
of  criticism   and   complaint. 

We  are  not  going  to  permit  these  spokes- 
men of  the  opposition  to  advance  their  own 
political  c.iuse  by  selecting  Issues  most  agree- 
able to  their  own  purposes 

They  would  draw  a  nim  before  the  eyes 
of  the  cltl.'.ens  cf  Amrrica.  that  their  vision 
might  be  dimmed  They  would  speak  long 
and  loudly  and  loftily  of  the  errors  In  our 
efforts  They  would  distract  us  In  our  thlnk- 
Hi^_thnt  we  might  forget  the  tilings  that 
have  been  done. 

But  let  me  remind  them  that  the  vision 
of  the  American  people  is  clear  and  pene- 
trating. They  are  not  concerned  with  non- 
essentials. The  opposition  would  have  them 
forget  the  Democratic  record  of  the  pa«t 
decade.     The    American     pecple    will    never 

forget  It 
I        Let    us    Rl.ince    briefly    at    the    record. 
i        Let  me  take  you  back,  my  friends,  to  the 
!    closing  years  of  the  twenties,  and  along  to 
the  midsummer  of  1933.  when  the  whole  In- 
dustrial   financial  and  economic  fabric  of  the 
country  was  In  imminent  danger  of  collapse. 
Let   us  follow   the   10  years  of   rehabilita- 
tion that  make  a  bright  chapter  In  the  an- 
nals of  the  Nation— 10  years  of  achievement 
In  the  fields  of  social  progress  attained  under 
the   wisdom,   the  d'rectlon   and    the  couiage 
Of  our  President.  Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

The  historians  of  the  future,  with  a  true 
sense  of  values,  will  write  it  down  as  the 
glorious  decade  in  which  the  friendly  hand 
Of  the  Government  In  Washington  reached 
Into  every  humble  American  home  to  bring 
security  and  confidence  to  families  over- 
Whelmed  with  adversity  and  stricken  with 
the  fears  ot    recurring  disaster. 

Let  us  recall  the  12.000.000.  willing  to  work 
but  unable  to  find  Jobs— the  bread  lines  on 
the  streeti*— the  paralysis  on  the  farms- -the 
Idle  wheels  and  smokele&s  chimneys  of  our 
factories — the  ominous  signs  on  the  doors 
of  the  closed  banks  where  not  even  the  sav- 
inps    'f  the  workers  were  accessible. 

It  was  a  sad  scene,  my  friends.  In  this 
country  of  ours — the  world's  greatest  store- 
house of  treasure  and  resources — 50.000.COO 
pef)ple  were  actually  In  want. 

Countless  billions  of  wealth  had  been  dug 
out  of  our  mines,  manufactured  from  our 
forests,  produced  in  our  vast  agrirultur:>l 
empire,  fabricated  from  our  superb  Industrial 
plants— yet  50  000  OCC  people  were  In  want. 
out  of  work,  Ul-clad.  Ill-nourished  and  ino.'t 
of  them  In  houses  not  fit  for  human  habita- 

I    tljn 

j       Franklin    Roosevelt    came     to    the    White 

'  House  with  an  understanding  and  a  dete:*- 
mlnation  to  put  an  end  to  this  monstnjus 
reflection  upon  the  effectiveness  of  popular 
rule 

A  Democratic  administration  restored  the 
homely  things  that  make  and  keep  a  nation 
strong.  It  had  not  forgotten  what  Its  op- 
ponents had  forgotten  It  had  not  forgotten 
that  If  a  nation  Itself  is  to  endure,  the  com- 
mon man  must  be  kept  strong  and  proud — 
prcud  of  himself  proud  of  his  home,  proud 
of  hts  family,  proud  of  his  Government. 

These  humane  policies  rel.cved  the  most 
distressful  period  cur  country  had  ever 
known.  Self-respect  was  restored  to  the  rr^il- 
lions  who  were  given  opportunity  to  work, 
not  beg.  for  their  daily  bread 

At  the  close  f>f  the   tiist  administration  of 

I    PresiUfiit  Rooieveit  want  had  been  dissipated, 
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fear  had  vanUhed.  the  man  and  woman  able 
and  willing  to  work  had  the  aaitirance  of  a 
pay  check  and  the  neceaaltles  of  hie  for  the 

tamlly  at  home. 

ThU  was  the  iltuation  and  theae  the  con- 
ditions when  the  clouds  of  war,  long  gather- 
ing, began  to  lower  over  Kurcpe. 

Following  the  triumph  over  the  elements 
of  domestic  chaos  and  collapse,  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  was  called  upon  to  meet 
mighty  enemies  from  abroad. 

With  prophetic  foresight,  the  President  had 
already  utlliBed  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  United  States  In  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
actual  outbreak  of  war.  By  appeala  to  the 
rulers  abroad  In  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
putes and  later  by  warning  the  aggressors 
he  hoped  to  quench  the  smoldering  flames, 
but  without  avail 

After  the  murderous  Invasion  of  the  Re- 
public of  Poland,  which  brought  France  and 
Kr^gland  Into  direct  conflict  with  the  Nazis, 
all  hopes  for  peace  vanlrhed,  and  when 
Hitler's  armies  swept  west  through  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France,  the  Nazi  stood  astride 
the  continent  of  Etircpe  I 

The  worM  was  aghast  at  this  Juggernaut  ' 
Which  rolled  with  murderotis  speed  across  the 
continent,  crushing  the  armed  resistance  of 
great  powers,  smarhlng  down  supposedly  Im- 
pregnable fortresses  as  If  they  had  been 
houses  of  cards.  Nations  trembled,  pcpula- 
tions  in  utter  panic  ran  for  Bhelter.  but  there 
was  no  shelter— the  modern  Attila.  Scourge 
cf  God,  had  set  out  to  ravage  the  world. 

CXinsternatlon  reigned  In  the  capitals  of 
the  old  world.  In  Washington.  President 
Roosevelt  explored  every  avenue  for  media- 
tion, by  jjersonal  appeal  and  the  Instruments 
of  diplomacy.  With  extraordinary  vision  and 
ur.derstanding.  he  moved  to  meet  each  new 
development  In  this  Imponderable  crisis. 

Quickly  there  followed  the  acquisition  of 
the  strategic  bases  In  the  western  hemisphere, 
the  dispatch  to  England  of  destroyers  vital 
at  that  moment  for  mutual  security,  the 
potent  policy  of  lend-lease,  the  selective  sprv- 
Ice  legislation  and  other  emergency  measures. 
With  lightning  speed  the  great  Industries 
of  the  Nation,  all  across  the  country,  began 
to  be  converted  into  war  plants. 

All  these  things  the  opposition  would  have 
us  forget,  but  the  pecple  will  not  forget. 

The  critics  continued  to  condemn  every 
step  in  this  prudent  program.  Just  as  they 
had  found  fault  with  every  step  In  the  great 
7-year  program  for  domestic  rehabilitation 

Tlie  oppceltlon  would  like  to  forget  these 
accomplishments  which  later  proved  provl- 
denfal  They  would  have  you  forget  them, 
but  America  and  the  world  will  never  forget 

tliem. 

The  opposition  fought  year  by  year  the 
Presidents  consistent  eflcrt*  to  build  an  ade- 
qua-^  navy  for  the  protection  ol  the  hemi- 
sphere The  oppcslllon  strove  to  obstruct 
his  plans  for  strengthening  our  defenses  In 
the  Pttc:flc. 

The  President,  for  7  years,  had  been  In- 
sistent In  his  demands  for  Increased  strength 
in  the  &ii.  For  7  years  the  administration  had 
been  wisely  constructing  air  fields,  runways, 
and  hcngars,  utilizing  the  unemployed  mil- 
lions for  much  of  this  const rucilon.  Before 
the  war  came,  the  RooEcvelt  administration 
had  built  and  improved  with  this  labor  610.000 
miles  of  what  are  now  God-sent  military 
highways 

The  opposition  scoffed  at  these  precautions 
and  these  vital  developments.  Now  that 
na-.al  and  air  power  has  saved  our  western 
sliores  from  Invasion,  they  would  have  you 
forget  that  program  of  constrtictlon.  The 
American  people  will  never  forget  It. 

Wh:n  the  Jaoaiiese  struck  treacherously  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Democratic  administration 
had  already  seen  to  It  that  arms  prcduction 
was  rising  rap.diy. 


Within  1  year  of  our  entrance  Into  the  war. 
otu  negligible  standing  Army  had  grown  to 
be  the  moat  powerful  ever  marshaled  in  a 
like  period.  Within  the  coming  year  it  will 
surpass,  in  manpower  and  equipment  on  land 
and  In  the  air,  any  military  force  In  the 
world's  history. 

Our  Nation  la  now  what  the  President 
promised  2  years  ago — a  veritable  arsenal  cf 
democracy.  Let  America's  great  Indusuial 
leaders  themaelvea  present  the  facts.  Here  Is 
the  record: 

In  1  year  our  war  plants  gave  to  the  armies 
of  democracy  more  military  airplanes  than 
were  built  by  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  ocm- 
blned. 

In  1  year  our  war  plants  manufacttired  10 
times  as  much  artillery  ammunition  as  we 
produced  during  the  enUre  18  months  of  the 
First  World  War  and  3  times  the  quantity  oX 
small-arms  ammunition  and  machine  guns. 

In  1  year  our  war  plants  have  turned  out 
tanks  and  other  combat  vehicles,  in  number, 
56.000. 

In  1  year  our  shipbuilders  have  latmched 
8,000.000  tons  of  merchant  ships. 

Hitler  spent  10  years  in  building  his  fearful 
war  machine;  in  2  years  the  unreglmented 
efforts  of  the  free  men  of  the  United  States 
surpa.ssed  the  arms  production,  not  only  of 
Hitler,  but  of  all  the  Axis  Powers  combined 

These  materials  of  war  are  now  being  tised 
effectively  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Your  President,  your  Ckimmander  In  Chief, 
has  seen  the.^e  things  with  his  very  eyes. 

He  has  seen  the  men  at  the  machines;  he 
has  mingled  with  the  men  and  women  in  the 
factories.  He  knows  what  has  been  accom- 
plished 

Your  President,  your  Commander  In  Chief. 
not  only  saw  these  great  accomplishments  In 
production  of  arms,  but  he  himself  flew  to 
the  very  theater  of  operations  and  wltpessed 
the  accomplishments  there.  And  there,  too. 
he  consulted  with  his  own  and  allied  mili- 
tary leaders  and  formulated  plans  for  final 
victory. 

Returning,  he  brougnt  us  the  message: 
"The  only  terms  on  which  we  shall  deal  with 
any  A.\is  government  or  any  Axis  factions  are 
the  terms  proclaimed  at  Casablanca,  uncon- 
ditional stirrender." 

My  friends,  this  war  Is  In  no  sense  the  age- 
old  conflict  between  opposing  groups  of  na- 
tions, for  power,  for  territory,  for  trade  su- 
premacy. We  want  no  new  territory;  we 
want  no  power  over  the  affairs  of  other  peo- 
ples. This  is  a  war  betveen  those  who  re- 
sfwct  human  rights  and  those  who  flout  the 
Idea  of  human  rights. 

This  war  was  l>egun  coldly,  conceived  delib- 
erately.    It  was  designed  to  destroy  all  that 

Civilization  aa  accomplished  throtighout 
centuries  of  struggle  toward  virtue,  decency. 
Justice,  and  hiunan  liberty. 

Each  and  all  of  the  defenders  of  these  prin- 
clple.s  were  attacked.  In  eacli  and  every  in- 
stance, the  Nazi-Japanese  vandals  were  the 
attackers. 

The  political,  ethical,  and  religious  foun- 
dations upon  which  orderly  government  rests 
are  now  being  attacked. 

We  fight  a  barbarotis  revolutionary  move- 
ment— a  movement  that  found  birth  in  the 
mind  of  a  fanatic  who  defies  not  only  the 
laws  of  civilized  government,  but  the  laws 
of  God  himself. 

This  is  the  people's  war.  This  is  not  the 
war  of  any  political  party.  The  people  are 
fighting  It  on  the  battle  fronts.  You  here  In 
Detroit  and  to  every  city,  town,  and  village 
are  fighting  It.  We  are  all  soldiers  In  this 
great  cause. 

Against  the  barbarian  Nazi  and  his  brutal 
consorts,  we  are  resolved  to  fight  on  to  vic- 
tory When  that  victory  is  attained,  we  are 
resolved  to  utilize  It,  first  as  a  means  for 
restoring  to  the  nations  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  and 


second  to  eaUbltah  such  meaaurea  of  JuaUca 
and  sectirlty  as  each  and  all.  wltbm  tboaa 
righu.  may  tfatcrmlna  in  open  ooiincU,  for 
the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 
Too  often  in  the  past,  when  the  battles 
were  wan.  tli«d  warrtara  laid  aalde  their 
arms  before  they  had  achieved  that  final 
victory  for  which  they  fought — the  victory  of 
ideals  This  time  our  men  who  fought  for 
the  victory  will  reap  the  harvest  of  the  vic- 
tory. 

The  Naols  have  aought  to  Impoae  vipon  the 
world  a  slavery  of  body  and  soul.  We  will 
bring  to  them  a  freedom  of  body  and  soul — 
a  peace  founded  on  the  laws  of  Justice  and 
01  human  rights.  This  time  we  ahsil  not 
leave  the  f\e!d  uuUl  the  laws  of  human  de- 
cency have  been  establlahed  unshakably  as 
the  pillars  of  a  better  social  order. 

Those  principles  epltomiae  our  war  alms. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  otir 
war  aims  are  Identical  with  otir  peace  terms. 
When  a  sound  program  for  the  future  or- 
ganization of  the  world  has  taken  shape,  then 
will  come  the  supreme  teat— the  teat  of  our 
will — the  test  of  our  strength  to  wto  the 
peace  as  well  as  the  war. 

Into  that  test  we  will  throw  our  full 
power — our  moral  power  and,  this  time,  If 
necessary,  our  military  power — to  Insure  the 
lasting  peace  of  Uljerty  and  Justice.  There 
must  be  no  compromise.  The  dead  of  two 
world  wart  are  looking  down  upon  us.  We 
shall  not  break  the  faith  again. 

I  for  one  shall  accept  the  opposition's 
challenge  and  shall  recount  the  administra- 
tion's record  In  the  public  forum.  I  say  let 
us  stand  or  fall  upon  our  record  of  achieve- 
ment. As  the  party  of  the  majority,  we 
have  for  the  past  10  years  been  charged  with 
full  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
our  Government.  I  for  one  am  proud  of 
our  record. 

The  last  decade  has  been  a  glorious  decade 
In  American  history.  No  nation  in  all  the 
world  in  a  like  period  has  made  a  comparable 
record  In  social  advancement.  No  nation  in 
a  time  of  serious  world  conflict  has  more 
nearly  adhered  to  correct  principles  In  Its 
attempt  to  avoid  conflict — no  nation  has 
shown  a  finer  spirit  of  unselfishness  In  Its 
dealing  with  belligerent  nations.  When  his- 
tory Is  written  and  the  story  of  our  negotia- 
tions with  Germany.  lUly.  and  Japan  is  made 
known,  the  world  will  of  necessity  commend 
the  strict  adherence  to  correct  and  lolty 
principles  that  animated  our  every  act. 

My  friends,  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
critics  who  harp  on  the  leas  Important  things. 
Let  us  put  first  things  first.  The  discomforts 
and  toconvenlences  we  are  all  suffering  are 
trifling  against  the  vast  background  of  war. 
The  families  of  those  with  sons  and  broth- 
ers In  the  combat  aonea  appreciat*  moat 
deeply  the  gravity  of  this  war.  They  scan 
the  papers  with  anxiety  day  after  day.  The 
casualty  lists  are  more  Important  to  them 
than  the  latest  gossip  about  rationing.  The 
plaints  of  the  critics  stir  no  emotions  in  their 
hearts.  But  they  are  not  despairing  They 
have  the  assurance  that  their  loved  ones  are 
provided  with  the  best  food,  the  best  weapons, 
and  the  best  medical  care  ever  afforded 
fighting  forces  in  all  time. 

The  critics,  tlie  compiainers  of  Washing- 
ton's day  harried  him  through  all  his  cam- 
paigns buv.  conscioiis  of  the  love,  the  faith, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  people,  he  went  on  to 
victory. 

This  war.  my  friends.  Is  now  In  every  home. 
Its  shadow  falls  acro.ss  every  fireside.  The 
people  understand  what  It  means.  They 
understand  the  necessity  for  unity— they  re- 
member that  by  unity  end  unswerving  fidel- 
ity to  the  Commander  in  Chief  the  republic 
had  Its  birth. 

They  understand  that  by  unity— unity  of 
purjKJse — unity  of  Ideals — tmiiy  of  action— 
and  unfailing  loyalty  to  our  Conuuander  in 
Chief,  we  too  will  go  to  victory. 
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Address  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  to  the 
American  Jewish  Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW   YfiRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fndaij.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  MEAD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
tlrrs.s  dfUvert'd  by  Mr.  Justice  William 
O  Douslas  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  a 
me"tinK  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  on  March  1.  1943. 

There  brine;  no  objection,  the  addre.s.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  recent  decades  we  have  seen  this  great 
CiviliZiUion  i)f  uurs  challengod  mure  than 
once.  We  have  seen  It  withstunU  the  rav- 
ages of  an  economic  depression  which  served 
as  the  occasion  or  excuse  for  ihrow,ing  Ger- 
many into  the  arms  of  a  modern  Genghis 
Khan.  Now  our  society  ib  being  tested  ui  the 
crucible  of  war— a  war  distinguislied  not 
only  by  the  mai^nitude  of  its  military  ma- 
chines but  also  by  new  techniques  of  terror 
employed  by  our  enemies. 

At  such  a  time  it  Is  but  natural  that  we 
Bhould  feci  the  need  for  u  restaterr.ent  of 
our  Ideals  What  kind  of  people  are  we? 
Why  are  we  such  a  di.sturbmt;  and  d.iogerous 
symbol  to  the  ak;,jressors?  W'hat  is  tot-  It-un- 
dation  of  this  S(.cicty  which  today  faces  ttie 
mechanized  might  of  the  totalitarian  Slates? 

The  foundation  of  our  society  is  the  mi- 
nority. It  IS  not  merely  the  minority  based 
on  race  creed,  or  color.  It  is  first  and  fore- 
most the  smallest  minoMty  of  all--the  In- 
dividual cor..scieiice.  Hitler  would  say: 
"What  a  weak,  rod  on  which  to  lean  in  com- 
parison with  the  forced  unanimity  of  my 
people!  How  can  one  man  dare  to  hold  out 
against  the  state?" 

We  Kniiw  the  answer  America  has  al- 
ways known  the  answer.  Recok;nition  of 
the  smalli'st  mmnnty  is  written  in  blood  as 
well  as  ink  In  i-ur  Bill  of  Rights  That  pre- 
cious document  rt  presents  a  great  historic 
struggle  to  ma'.;e  men  free.  It  is  the  corner- 
Btone  on  which  our  cultural  and  spiritual 
values  rest.  It  Is  a  constant  reminder  to 
us  that  once  we  strike  down  the  expression 
of  ideas  which  we  despise  we  have  forged 
an  instrument  for  the  suppression  of  Ideas 
which  we  cherish  We  know  that  the  ci in- 
stitutional safeguards  of  equal  Justice  under 
the  law  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  hberty.  For  history  has  shown 
that  once  persecution  Is  unloosed  on  one 
minority.  It  spreads  like  a  blight  We  know 
that  man  Is  strong  only  when  man  Is  free; 
that  nia:i  Is  free  only  when  he  has  those  in- 
alienable rights  proclaimed  by  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence 

America,  like  the  Individual  American,  has 
pained  Its  great  and  tinique  strength  from 
this  respect  for  the  smallest  minority.  Some 
of  the  ancients  had  as  a  symbol  of  unity 
and  sf^englh  bundles  of  sticks  which  bound 
together,  could  not  be  broken  That  has 
been  our  symbol,  too.  We  dl^play  It  with 
pride  alongside  the  oldest  slo{;an  of  cur 
Nation— E  Pluribus  Unum  — out  of  many.  one. 
We  have  always  been  a  nation  of  minorities. 
No  one  group  can  control  this  free  people 

Again  and  again  protest  and  rebellion 
against  unjustified  power  have  strengthened. 


not  weakened,  tihls  Nation.      It   has  helped 
to  create  the  gri-at.  united  America  that  we 
are    today.       The    Puritans    rebelled    against 
the   haughty   power   ol    the    Anglican   Church. 
But    when    they    them.selves    became    intol- 
erant there  was  a   Roger  WilliPin>^  to  chal- 
lenge  them       And   so   it   has   happened  over 
and  over  again  m  the  history  of  this  country. 
At    times    It    was    but    a    single    voice    which 
later  swelled  Into  a  chorus       So  it  was  over 
30  years  aco  when  the  Nation  ftist  heard  the 
mighty   voice  oi   a  i<reat  dissenter— Ixiuis  D. 
Brandels.      He  said  to  those  who  were  u^ing 
financial    and    economic    power    for    purposfS 
of    exploitation:     "Yoii    shall     not    encroach 
upon    the    peoples'   fretdmn.     P  iwer   and    re- 
sponsibility mtist   go  hand   In   hand       Man- 
kind,  not    the   corporation,  comes   first  " 

Hitler  has  challenged  thi.s  society  of  ours 
In  blind  oindience  to  his  pagan  lust,  he 
has  wrecked  the  culture  that  has  nourished 
our  civilization  for  2.000  years  Japan  has 
challenged  it  in  her  savage  defiance  of  any 
right  other  than  that  of  the  swoid  Beth 
are  attempting  to  weaken  tus  at  home  by 
wrenching  at  the  bonds  which  unite  our  In- 
numerable minorities  Into  one  Indivisible 
America 

They  cannot  succeed  For  we  believe  In 
and  are  deduated  to  majority  rule  We 
know  that  otir  majority  Is  created  out  of 
minorities  who  know  how  to  live  together, 
how  to  work  together,  and  how  to  stick  to- 
gether That  Is  our  training,  our  tradition, 
our  experience,  our  strength  That  art  Is 
one  of  America's  unique  contributions  to 
the  history  ol  government  It  Is  that  art 
which  win  not;  only  win  the  war.  It  will  also 
preserve    the  fieace  we  earn. 


Address  by  Polish  Ambassador  at  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Meeting,  Rut- 
land, Vt. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friiay.  Marcfi  5.  1943 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimr.iis  eon.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addre.ss 
dehvered  by  Hon.  Jan  Ciechanowski, 
Polish  Ambassador  to  tlie  United  States. 
at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Rutland.  Vt., 
on  Monday  evening,  February  22,  1943. 
According  to  the  estimate  furnished  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  cost 
of  printing  the  address  will  be  $120. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  motto  of  Vermont.  "Freedom  and 
unity,"  contains  all  that  we,  the  United  Na- 
tions, stand  for.  all  that  we  are  fighting  for, 
all  that  we  aim  to  bring  to  the  world  through 
our  victory  If,  true  to  our  solemn  pledge,  we 
are  determined  finally  to  banish  dictatorial 
domination  by  conquest,  ruthless  oppression 
of  the  weak  by  the  powerful.  Insecurity,  In- 
justice, and  enslavement 

That  IS  \*hy  It  is  .so  tl.r  'Iwg  a  privilege  for 
the  representative  of  Poland  to  address  a  dis- 
tinguished   Vermont   atidlence    on    Us    home 

I    soil. 

Poland's  motto  has  for  centuries  been  "For 

I    yotir  freedom  and  ours."    I  venture  to  think 


that  Its  generous  meaning  Is  borne  out  by 
Poland  s  tiaditional  readiness  to  fight  and  to 
die  for  the  freedom  of  her  own  people  and 
for  that  of  others. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  for  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Poland  to  address  an  American  audi- 
ence on  George  Washington  s  Birthday  His 
name  evokes  in  Polish  a-  well  as  in  AmerUan 
hearts  the  concept  of  American  fieedom  ba:>«d 
on  human  equality  and  Ju.it ice.  <  u  the  rii;ht 
freely  o  worship  God.  to  preserve  peace,  rnd 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Individual 

Alcngs.de  the  mighty  figures  of  your  fight- 
ers for  liberty  his  name  evokes  those  ol  our 
Polish  fighters— Ko.>ciuhzko  and  Pulaski,  who 
fought  for  your  indepent  ence  and  for  tliC 
common  cause  cf  human  happiness 

The  time  when  your  forefathers  succeeded 
Ui  winning  Independence  for  your  great  coun- 
try coincides  with  that  when  Poland,  peril- 
otis'.y  situated  between  three  vast  and  greedy 
empires,  was  deprived  of  her  freedom  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter  The  Polish  Na:lon 
never  ceasrd  to  resist  oppres-sion  and  d  na- 
tionalization and  to  renew  its  fight  for  free- 

After  the  First  World  War  on  the  basis  of 
th.  14  points  cf  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
her  independence  was  restored  and  h-r  nor- 
mal development  was  once  more  made  pos- 
sible. A  great  wrong  had  been  righted  A 
nation  of  35.000.000  regained  Its  birthright. 

Through  hard  work  and  perseverance.  In 
the  face  of  great  diflicultles  the  Poles  soon 
reorganized  and  rebuilt  their  devastated 
country  After  only  20  years  of  re.'torPd  in- 
dtpendence  Poland  was  attacked  on  Sep' em- 
ber 1.  1939.  by  Germany,  whose  pan-German 
imperial i.sm  had  once  more  been  unleashed 
with  redoubled  fury  by  Hitler,  and  all  that 
Poland  h  id  so  painstakingly  rebuilt  and  cher- 
ished was  destroyed. 

Poland  put  up  a  fierce  struggle.  She  un- 
hesitatingly met  the  German  onslaught  with 
armed  resistance  Khe  knew  that  alone  she 
was  not  in  a  position  to  defend  herself  long 
against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy. 
Her  soldiers  were  outiuimbered  5  to  1  Ger- 
many attacked  with  sevi  ral  thousand  modern 
planes  Bgain.'^l  Poland's  400  Feur  thomai.d 
German  tanks  could  not  be  halted  or  de- 
stroyed by  200  Polish  tanks.  Poland's  2  In- 
completely motorized  divisions  were  no  match 
fcr  Germany  s  16 

And  yet.  it  took  Germany  5  weeks  to  com- 
plete the  defeat  of  Poland's  Army. 

ThiLs  Poland  fought  a  regular  war  for  over 
a  month,  retaining  on  her  territory  the  major 
part  of  Germany  s  entire  fighting  forces  and 
thereby  enabling  her  western  allies  to  mobi- 
lize and  to  organize  their  defense  under  per- 
fect conditions  of  complete  peace.  From  the 
military  point  cf  view  the  part  played  by 
Poland  in  that  crucial  first  month  cf  this 
war  w;us  Invaluable  to  the  common  cause  of 
the  Allies  Germany's  los5es  In  the  Polish 
campaign  were  so  severe  that  It  tcf  k  Hitler 
several  months  to  re  irganlze  before  he  was 
ready  to  attack  the  western  front 

It  was  In  keeping  with  Poland'.e  trnditions 
to  fight  even  against  such  odds.  The  Polish 
Nation  has  never  been  known  to  Rive  up  the 
struggle    for   its   freedom   and    Independence. 

The  Poles  reall/ed  that  the  Germanic  lust 
for  cnnc.uest,  reborn  under  Hitler's  insane 
leadership,  was  once  more  on  the  rampage. 
They  had  watched  the  methodical  and  effi- 
cient preparation  for  this  modernized  ver- 
sion of  total  war.  Thev  had  noted  the  novel 
forms  of  Hitlers  so-called  peaceful  expan- 
sion by  threat  of  force. 

After  the  Rhineland  and  the  Saar.  Hitler 
announced  that  his  territorial  ambitlona 
were  satisfied  Then  In  1938  came  the  turn 
of  Austria  It  was  to  have  been  a  union,  but 
once  the  German  Invasion  was  completed.  It 
became  an  annexation 

Next  came  his  demand  for  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Sudetenland  sanctioned  by  the  shameful 
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The   German    philosophy    of    power   which 
ro  nra  f<a/><wH   ml t h   la  inflnitplv  flantfprous    and 


We  might  be  forgiven  for  losing  the  actual 
armed  conflict,  if  the  forces  of  barbarism  now 


the  necessity  of  permanent  unity  of  ptirpose 
Ijetween    freedom-lovmg    nations    the    world 
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•UTTender  of  Munich,  and  this  wu  ibortty 
toUowed  by  total  annexation  oC  tixe  entire 
territory  of  CeschsloTftkU. 

The  die  w««  cast.  War  had  become  Inevi- 
table. It  wsus  tx>und  to  breaJE  out  as  aoon  as 
UiUer  attacked  a  nation  that  decided  to  put 
up  a  f^bt  Poland  la  proud  that  this  honor 
lell  to  her. 

Although  In  that  lulUal  campaign  of  193» 
her  army  was  deieated.  her  territory  occupied 
and  totaUy  looted,  although  her  populaUon 
U  suffering  Inhuman  opprefiaion,  torture,  and 
eitermir^Uou.  the  Polish  people  reaifit  and 
fight  on. 

Hur  reorganued  forces  abroad  on  land,  on 
s.-a.  and  In  the  air.  fi.ghUng  alongside  ol  her 
faithfvil  britiah  ally,  now  number  over 
110.000.  Tliiis  Pciland  is  an  active  cotielllger- 
ent  power  among  the  United  Nations  and 
numerically  occupies  fifth  place  In  fighting 
strength  in  the  United  Nations  camp. 

Her  people  In  Poland  carry  on  unbroken 
resistance,  though  It  has  already  cost  the 
nation  untold  reprisals.  Nearly  400,000  civU- 
lans  were  murdered,  over  60.000  tortured  to 
death  in  concentration  camps,  more  than 
1.000,000  Jews  k'.Ued,  over  2,000,000  people 
driven  from  their  lawful  homes,  1.700,000 
sent  to  forced  lahor  in  Germany  and  the 
Government  General. 

And  yet,  the  Germans  have  iKJt  succeeded 
In  finding  one  single  PolU-h  Lnval,  Rrsut- 
ance.  gUTlUas,  and  sabciaKe  are  the  Pohsh 
reply  to  Increasingly  barbaric  oppression 

I  have  briefly  recounted  thcte  facts  and 
figures  about  Poland  In  order  to  show  what 
the  United  Nations  are  up  against,  and  to 
stress  what  the  total  efTort  of  a  nation  who. 
like  Poland,  Is  determined  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  at  all  cost,  means  In  terms  of  effort. 
sufTeiing.  and  gacriflce. 

Poland  played  an  important  part  in  the 
first  crucua  month  of  the  war  and.  being 
the  first  to  resist  HlUer's  aegression.  she  is 
the  olricit  European  memher  ol  the  flghung 
community  ivow  known  as  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Importance  of  Poland's  contri- 
bution in  that  initial  stage  of  the  total  war 
which  ha.s  now  Involved  the  whole  world 
becomes  even  more  apparent  when  one  a.'-ks 
oneself:  What  would  have  been  the  outcome 
of  this  war  had  Poland  not  fought  In  Sep- 
tember   1939? 

We  now  realize  the  real  motives  which 
prompted  Hitler  to  conclude  a  10-year  pact 
of  nonaggiesslon  with  Poland  on  the  acth  of 
January.  1034  He  knew  that  Poland  would 
fight  back  If  atUcked.  He  required  several 
years  to  free  Germany  from  the  restrictive 
clatises  of  the  Verealiles  Treaty,  to  recreate  a 
German  armed  force,  to  reunite  the  Reich, 
to  remilitarize  the  very  souls  of  all  Germans, 
men.  women,  and  children,  to  erect  himself 
as  the  war  lord  and  the  god  of  the  German 
Nation,  to  Inspire  them  with  a  faith  In  their 
racial  superiority  over  all  other  races,  to  In- 
still into  their  receptive  minds  the  mad  Idea 
that  they  had  a  right  to  rule  the  world  by 
conquest,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  fateful 
hotir  which  he  had  art  for  his  attack  against 
Russia  Hitler  was  derided  to  attack.  In- 
vade, and  conquer  Ru.SBla  In  orOer  to  become 
the  master  of  Its  great  resources  of  raw  ma- 
terials which  would  make  Germany  In- 
TlnciWe. 

In  his  uncouth  Ignorance,  he  Imagined 
that  he  could  succeed  In  persuading  Poland 
to  join  force*  with  Oermany  in  an  antl-6ovi«t 
campaign  by  promlaea  of  territorial  expan- 
iion  of  her  eastern  boimdarleB.  He  hoped 
that  he  could  aUay  her  fears  of  a  German 
Invasion  by  condadlng  an  alliance  or  a  bar- 
gain with  Poland  and  prevent  her  from  arm- 
ing against  a  probable  German  menace,  and 
•t  the  right  moment  make  her  accept  his 
terms  for  a  )omt  campaign  against  Russia. 
That  was  probably  Hitler  s  initial  mistake 
tn  planning  this  total  war.  Several  times, 
and  Anally  In  January  1888,  be  prcpoMd  wcii 


a  plan  to  Poiand.  Poland  refused  to  beeame 
a  party  to  the  acheme  and  to  join  Germany 
In  an  antl-Ruwlaa  campaign.  Then  Hitler 
changed  hla  Initial  plan  and  started  nego- 
tiations with  Soviet  Russia  which  culminated 
in  the  signing  of  the  Mokstov-Bi'bbentrop 
pact  on  August  23,  1839 — 7  days  before  Ger- 
many attacked  Poland. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  realize  these  facta  be- 
cause they  prove  that  a  strong,  independent, 
and  peaceful  Poland  constitutes  a  bulwark 
of  security  for  Russia  against  a  German 
aggression. 

Had  Poland  suoctimbed  to  the  temptations 
of  Hitlerite  Germany.  Soviet  RussU  would 
probably  have  been  attacked  in  1838  on  the 
fli-st  day  of  this  total  war.  It  is  permissible 
to  think  that  at  that  time  Soviet  Russia  waa 
not  prepared  effectively  to  resist  such  an 
aggression. 

Hid  Poland  not  chosen  to  fight  in  Sep- 
tember 1939,  the  course  of  the  war  would 
have  been  different. 

Th's  first  total  war  In  human  history  can- 
not be  adequately  defined  or  Interpreted  by 
mer\ns  of  analytical  standards  of  the  past 

It  certainly  is  a  conflict  between  godless- 
ness  and  religion,  between  freedom  and  en- 
sHvement,  between  barbarism  and  clvlliE.i- 
tinn,  between  dictatorship  and  democracy, 
between  the  rule  of  the  Jungle  and  legality, 
b?tween  might  and  right.  We  know  that  It 
Is  n  supreme  attempt  on  the  part  of  pan- 
German  Imperialism  fanned  up  to  white  heat 
by  Hitler  to  dominate  and  rtile  the  world  by 
force.  As  such  It  appears  to  us.  quite  rightly, 
as  the  second  round  of  the  pa-^t  world  wrt. 
Indeed,  some  of  us  understand  that  although 
defeated  In  1918  by  tlie  Allied  and  Associated 
Powerti,  Germany  has  challenged  the  world 
once  more  because  the  Allied  victory  of  1918 
was  won  only  on  points.  It  Is  Important  to 
realize  thli  at  present,  because  If  we  do  not 
w'n  this  second  round  by  a  complete  knock- 
out of  Oennany  and  her  satellites,  we  cannot 
hope  to  establish  permanent  security  and 
peace 

We  likewise  realize  that  complete  victory 
Is  indispensable  because  no  compromise  Is 
possible  between  the  concept  of  Hitler's 
"New  Order"  based  on  enslavement  and  bar- 
barism, and  ours,  based  on  freedom  and 
decency.  In  fact,  we  now  know  that  there 
is  no  alternative  to  complete  victory. 

We  should  have  realized  this  long  before 
because  we  tested  all  other  alternatives  In 
the  course  of  the  last  24  years. 

We  decided  not  to  press  our  victory  won  on 
{XDlnts  In  the  First  World  War  and  it  led  us 
to  a  negotiated  peace  in  1919.  We  failed  to 
enforce  Its  clauses,  hoping  thereby  to  placate 
our  late  enemy.  We  gave  hlra  all  facllltlea. 
Including  vast  credits.  In  view  of  peaceful 
collaboration,  and  that  failed  because  he 
Interpreted  this  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  We 
tried  out  a  policy  of  appeasement  by  con- 
cessions which  resulted  In  the  tearing  up  of 
the  entire  peace  settlement  and,  finally,  cul- 
minated In  the  annexation  and  enslavement 
of  two  free  sovereign  states:  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia.  The  appeasement  policy 
failed  becatise  Berlin  Interpreted  It  not  only 
as  a  sign  of  our  weakness  and  helpleesnese, 
but  as  a  proof  of  dlsrmlty  and  decay. 

The  tragedy  of  this  total  war  is  not  only 
the  unprecedented  sulTerlng  which  Jt  In- 
flicts on  humanity.  The  ma}or  tragedy  Is 
that  it  was  ever  allowed  to  take  place. 

It  took  place  because  virile  boldness,  unity 
and  determination,  teamwork,  and  the  active 
and  far-«tghted  etatesmanshlp  Indispensable 
for  squarely  facing  new  situations  were  lack- 
ing among  free  and  peace-loving  nations. 

Most  at  ns  had  come  to  regard  freedom  as 
otir  due  and  some  of  us  refused  to  face  the 
neceaalty  of  ibowing  our  determination  to 
fight  in  Its  defense. 

I  realize  that  for  those  who  have  not  seen 
this  total  nt  at  close  quarters  and  who  have 
not  pwaooaliy  axpertanced  the  full  burden 


at  Ito  affects,  tt  ta  dlflculi  to  Imagtna  and 
even  to  believe  Its  crude  realltlea. 

And  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
ttaat  we  Poles  have  rejected  ail  comiN'omise 
and  flght  on  merely  out  of  a  feeling  of  re- 

venga. 

On  the  contrary,  being  condemned  to  ex- 
tetroinatlon  by  the  German  invaders,  we 
realize  probably  better  than  any  other  people 
that  every  hour,  every  minute  that  this 
Inhuman  ordeal  Is  prolonged  means  death 
and  suffering  and  untold  misery  lor  cur  na- 
tion. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  complete  victory  Is  enslavement  lor 
all  free  peoples,  and  that  we  must  go  on 
flghUng  tills  total  war  to  victory. 

It  cannot  be  won  by  wishful  thinking.  It 
caniwt  be  won  by  hoping  that  any  one  na- 
tion, not  even  one  as  powerful  and  vast  as 
Ru&sia.  can  win  it  alone. 

It  win  require  all  the  guts  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples,  all  their  reaourcea  In  man- 
power and  machinery  to  win  this  war. 

We  have  called  this  war  the  second  round 
of  the  conflict  started  In  the  last  World  War. 
and  we  have  said  that  only  complete  victory 
may  make  It  the  final  one. 

But  there  Is  one  important  norel  aspect 
of  this  war  which  we  cannot  disregard,  be- 
cause It  makes  It  different  from  any  other 
wars  of  the  past. 

Revised  pan-German  imperialism  Is  led 
this  time  by  an  tmcoulb.  primitive,  and  evil 
genius  personified  by  Hitler.  In  comparison 
to  the  methods  used  by  this  new  Germanic 
leader,  the  German  brutalities  of  the  past 
war  iippear  to  us  as  child's  play.  The  kaiser 
and  his  war  party  certainly  disregarded  manv 
of  the  laws  of  war.  BUt  even  they  showed 
some  respect  for  some  of  the  rights  of  civilian 
populations. 

In  this  war  we  are  faced  by  more  than  mer« 
Imperialism.  We  are  fighting  a  new  philoso- 
phy which  we  must  destroy,  a  phUosopby  of 
unconditional  and  universal  slmplifloatioa 
of  all  human  life  and  lU  problems,  tending 
to  solve  everything  by  brute  force,  extermi- 
nation, and  enslavement.  Hitler's  Germanf 
<ioe8  not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  In- 
tricate political,  economic,  or  aocial  prob- 
lems. It  .idmlts  the  existence  of  only  on* 
problem,  the  problem  of  unlimited  power 
tor  Oennany — "das  deutsche  tnacbt  prob- 
lem"—the  solution  of  which,  by  meaiis  at 
conquest  and  enslavement  on  a  world  seal* 
is  to  bring  about  the  complete  automaU« 
Germanic  solution  of  all  other  problems  of 
the  present  and  of  the  future. 

That  U  the  true  version  of  "pax  Oer- 
manlca." 

NormaUy  speaking,  we  would  be  juEtlfled  la 
Ignoring  such  an  insane  theory  and  in  regard- 
ing It  merely  as  an  Insult  to  our  dvlllaatlon. 
Unforttmately.  we  cannot  brush  aside  thla 
philosophy  on  the  plea  that  It  is  too  primi- 
tive and  unenUghtened  to  appeal  to  civilize* 
communities. 

It  certainly  is  inacoeptable  to  a  world 
of  free  human  beings.  But  the  fundamental 
principle  of  that  German  philosophy  asserts 
that  there  wUl  be  no  free  human  beings  tt 
this  war  is  won  by  the  Axis  Powers. 

Dvu-lng  the  10  years  of  bis  rule  as  Relcbs- 
fuehrer  and  Eelchskanzler.  HlUer  has  me- 
thodically and  logically  applied  this  almpU- 
fled  philosophy  in  practice  with  considerable 
success.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  are  iu>w  laced 
by  a  virile,  savage,  most  active,  brutal,  and 
sadistic  generation  of  Germans  who  recognize 
no  other  god  but  Hitler,  no  other  policy  but 
conquest,  no  other  law  but  that  of  brute  force. 
Sticcess  is  not  only  an  intoxicant.  It  U  the 
most  convincing  of  all  arguments.  More- 
over. Hitler's  ideology  fiU  In  with  the  Ger- 
manic Ideals  known  to  us  from  the  writings 
of  German  philosophers  axul  thinkers  of  past 
centiiTies.  It  is  but  the  culminaUon  of  that 
school  of  thought. 
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It  will  be  the  greateet  chance  In  history  to 
fulfill  this  creative  task.     It  will  be  the  great- 


•  l>->l1l*«r    r\f    all 


prayer  that  It  may  not  be  a  ehaotio  one.  It 
Is  a  thought  to  shake  the  last  shred  ot  in- 
difference   and    eomnlaoence    out    of    every 


Since  there  are  do  State  oOoee  now.  Her- 
ring will  shift  key  men  and  personnel  from 
dlminated  field  ofBces  with  an  eye  to  keep- 
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The  German  philosophy  of  power  which 
we  are  facet!  with  is  inftiiltely  dangerous,  and 
we  have  fully  to  reckon  with  It. 

It  simplifies  all  thmps  It  solves  life  by 
death.  Thus.  If  individuals,  groups,  or  na- 
tions oppose  the  doctrine  of  German  suprem- 
acy, such  individuals,  groups,  or  nations  must 
be  exterminated  If  anything  stands  la  the 
way  or  is  contrary  to  its  teaching,  that  thing 
must  disappear  Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to 
conceal  this  sinlJ^ter  policy. 

Extermination  has  now  become  a  German 
sclentirtc  weapon. 

In  the  is-sue  of  June  2.  1942.  of  tlie  Zeit- 
echrift  fur  Polltlk,  a  publication  expressing 
the  official  political  creed  of  present-day  Ger-  | 
many,  one  of  the  so-called  political  thlnl.ers  I 
of  the  Third  Reich.  Htrr  Werner  Best,  dis- 
cusses the  problem  of  wliat  he  is  plea'^ed  to 
call  Krossraumnrdnung  und  grossraumver- 
waltung — in  other  words,  how  to  introduce 
order  and  government  into  the  enormous  area 
of  the  so-called  Greater  German  Reich,  which 
naturally  includ^-s  the  conquered  countries. 
He  proclaims  literally  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

"Historical  experience  has  shown  that  the 
de.nruction  and  elimination  of  a  fnrelKn  na- 
tionality is  not  in  the  least  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  life,  provided  that  such  destruction 
and  elimination  are  complete.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  inadvisable  and  even  perilous  for 
the  nation  of  overlords  to  attempt  to  deprive 
n  conquered  nation  of  its  national  imity  and 
Its  national  characteristics  if  simultaneously 
attempting  to  u.se  the  human  element  of  that 
foreign  nation  for  its  own  purposes.  All  na- 
tions who  use  foreign  nationalities  as  servants 
and  slaves  die  out  racially  through  fusion 
with  them." 

It  Is  well  worth  while  to  pause  for  a 
moment  and  consider  this  statement  since 
although  it  appears  to  be  normal  and  intel- 
ligible to  the  German  mind,  it  cannot  ro 
easily  be  grasped  by  any  ordinarily  function- 
ing human  mind.  What  is  mennt  by  the 
ptatement  that  the  com.plete  destruction  of 
n  nation  Is  not  contrary  to  the  law.^  of  life'' 
How  can  one  reconcile  such  contradictions 
ns  life  and  death''  The  explanation  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  inhuman.  In  German  men- 
tality the  complete  extermination  of  a  nation 
Is  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  I'.fe.  while 
others  m.ay  be  tolerated  on  condition  that 
they  are  slaves  of  the  German  overlords;  and 
It  appears  to  be  quite  Impo.ssible  for  present- 
day  German  philosophers  to  think  otherwise. 
By  their  own  statements  the  Germans 
proudly  declare  that  they  are  not  merely  ex- 
erclsln(»  the  legally  admitted  authority  of 
an  occupying  force,  but  are  carrying  out  the 
deliberate  and  srlentiflcally  planned  ex- 
termination  of  entire  nations. 

These  first  3  years  of  total  war  have  re- 
sulted in  the  lo.ss  of  freedom  of  14  European 
and  of  5  Asiatic  c(nmtrles.  It  means  un- 
told misery,  oppression,  and  enslavement  of 
Bome   300.000000   people. 

Never  before  has  the  world  faced  so  great 
s  danger:  The  danger  of  the  rule  of  pre- 
historic barbarism  enforced  by  means  of  all 
the  greatest  scientific  achievements  of  mo- 
dern civilization 

There  is  no  precedent  in  history  for  this 
sinister  paradox.  This  time  the  whole  future 
of  human  sanity  and  civilization  is  at  stake. 
We  have  to  deal  with  a  problem  not  only 
more  vast  than  were  tlie  problems  of  past 
conflicts,  but  a  problem  which  is  new  and 
unprecedented  in  Its  complications.  Its  depth 
and  magnitude. 

Victory  will  bring  an  end  to  actual  fighting. 
But  It  will  likewise  leave  us  face  to  face 
with  a  world  in  rags,  a  world  of  unprecedented 
suffering  and  destitution— a  world  of  depleted 
populations  tortured  by  poverty,  famine,  and 
disease,  but  overcrowded  by  all  the  most 
primitive  and  all  the  most  intricate  human 
problems. 


We  might  be  forgiven  for  losing  the  actual 
armed  conflict.  If  the  forces  of  barbarism  now 
facing  us  proved  overpowering 

But  we  could  not  be  forgiven  If.  after 
achieving  victory,  we.  the  United  Nations. 
were  to  shirk  our  greatest  duty  Jointly  to 
face  and  to  solve  the  problems  of  peace 
on  new.  bold  lines  of  security.  ju?tice,  and  I 
prosperity. 

Our  primary  Justification  in  waging  total 
war  ag<!ni-t  tliis  insar.e  revival  of  prehistoric 
barbarism.  Is  our  firm  determination  to 
create  a  new  world  order  for  free  and  peace- 
ful human  relations  and  to  restore  cultural 
progress  and  happiness  to  mankind. 

The  ultimate  victory  of  the  United  Nations 
will  give  them  the  unprecedented  chance  to 
create  such  a  peaceful  world  on  new  and 
construct i^e  lines. 

The  active  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  this  war  decs  m  t  only  mean  that 
our  camp  cf  nations  fighting  against  the 
aggressive  forces  of  evil  has  been  strengthened 
by°the  addition  of  a  m  ghty  power  consist- 
ing of  vast  armed  forces,  great  wealth  and 
almost  unlimited  capacity  of  production. 
Something  more  Important  has  been  added. 
A  great  mrral  force  has  entered  the  It-Id  and 
has  as.-umed  the  leadership  of  a  new.  reor- 
g.uuzrd  camp  of  p.^oples  fighting  in  defense 
of  the  hlghe.^t  ideals  of  himianity. 

In  past  emergencies  and  conflicts  we  have 
b^en  accustomed  to  such  definitions  as: 
Allied  Pov;ers.  or  A.ssociated  Powers 

Today,  on  the  lnlt..itlve  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  solemn  declaration 
blndliiE;  us  all.  which  we  signed  on  the  1st 
of  Januarv,  1942,  defines  our  camp  as  that 
of  the  United  Nations  This  definition 
creates  an  important  precedent.  It  has  a 
proffiund  meaning.  It  Is  m  Itself  a  vast 
prok:r;im.  It  re;iches  down  to  the  very  bottom 
of   the  pre.-ent  fight  for  freedom. 

Alliances  might  be  conditional,  a.ssocla- 
tions  were  but  temporary.  Unity  among  na- 
tions in  a  holy  war  for  the  triumph  of  moral 
principles,  a  war  against  Imperialism,  god- 
le^sness  and  la'.vles.sness.  defines  a  permanent 
p;irtnersh:p.  a  partnership  not  only  for  pros- 
ecuting war.  but  for  establishing  and  safe- 
guerdlng  peace. 

But  If  it  Is  to  succeed,  this  great  Inspira- 
tion of  the  President  must  be  backed  by 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
States  and  in  the  camp  of  the  United  Nations 
If  It  Is  to  become  an  active  reality,  a  on- 
structive  force  for  world  rchnbllitatlr.n  and 
reconstruction. 

The  Institution  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
Conceived  as  a  permanent  partnership  for 
victory  In  this  war  in  defense  of  human  de- 
cency, for  the  establishment  of  a  Just  and 
durable  peace  after  victory,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture siifeguarding  of  such  a  peace. 

The  absolute  need  for  permanent  unity 
emerges  clearly  out  of  the  two  last  World 
Wars  and  the  precarious  peace  which  sepa- 
rited  them.  Lack  cf  unity  was  responsible 
for  the  tra:;lc  fact  that  although  the  Allied 
and  As»oci;:ttd  Powers  won  the  last  war,  tliey 
lost  the  last  peace.  Lack  of  unity  In  peace- 
time is  revponsible  for  the  rearmament  of 
Germany,  for  Hitlerlsm  and  Its  pan-German 
challenge. 

The  lesson  Is  clear  In  our  century  of 
scientific  progress  and  Interdependence,  no 
major  war  can  be  localized  regardless  where 
It  starts.  Likewise,  peace  cannot  be  locally 
safeguarded.  In  fact,  war  has  become  indi- 
visible In  the  global  sense  of  the  word.  Dur- 
able peace  Is  likewise  Indivisible  and  can 
only  be  firmly  established  and  effectively 
safeguarded  on  a  world  basis. 

Consequently,  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
Isolation  from  the  risk  of  war.  and  Its  effects 
for  any  nation. 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  I  believe  It  has  been 
amply  proved  In  effect,  sane  logls  points  to 


the  necessity  of  permanent  unity  of  purpo«> 
between  freedom-loving  nations  the  world 
ever,  and  their  closest  collaboration  not  only 
In  war  but  especially  In  peacetime. 
Only  thus  can  wars  he  avoided. 
Such  collaboration,  however,  should  be  In- 
sured rlglit  now.  There  has  probably  never 
b'-en  so  vast  an  opportunity  for  encouraging 
the  closest  collaboration  among  the  United 
Nation"-  in  view  of  preparing  them  for  perma- 
nent future  teamwork  Mcrenver,  tlie  course 
of  the  war  has  taken  on  a  brisk  pace  Peace 
must  not  find  us  ui.prcparcd  as  wc  all  were 
for  war. 

How  can  we  prepare  right  now  for  the 
unprecedented  problems  cf  pcaci  ? 

Firstly,  by  frank  dlscu.si^ions  among  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  clarify  their  re- 
spective views  on  the  future  world  peace 
s.-ttlement.  and  to  eliminate  all  points  cf 
friction  between  themselves,  to  settle  local 
problems  and  eliminate  possible  conflicts. 

Secondly,  by  studying  the  problem  of  the 
disarmament  cf  Germany  and  of  the  other 
Axis  Powers. 

Thirdly,  by  preparing  and  establl.-liing  a 
Comprehensive  social  program  for  the  luture. 
Vast  social  problems  will  have  to  be  faced  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over  These  problems  will 
be  both  difficult  and  urgent  and  th fir  timely 
solution  will  require  bold  statesmanship  and 
unity. 

Fourthly,  by  studying  the  great  possibilities 
of  federation  of  the  European  countries  situ- 
ated between  Germany  and  Rus'-la.  as  the 
most  appropriate  form  and  the  safest  guar- 
anty of  security  and  normal  eamom'c  devel- 
opment. The  natural  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation makes  the  European  nations  at  pres- 
ent under  the  German  yoke  tend  toward  the 
establishment  cf  mternatlcnnl  unity  aid  close 
collaboration  among  neighboring  peacefully 
minded  peoples  hitherto  exposed  to  the  threat 
of  attack  on  the  part  of  powerful  neighbors. 

Poland  is  traditionally  a  picneer  of  federa- 
tion. As  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century 
she  succeeded  in  establishing  peacefully  a 
federation  of  central  European  nations  whicli 
ensured  for  over  two  centuries. 

Today  Poland  reverts  to  her  traditional  fed- 
erative policy  in  the  firm  conviction  that 
European  security  can  best  be  guaranteed  in 
this  way.  I  know  there  are  skeptical  critics 
who  contend  that  the  creation  of  a  federation 
cr  group  of  federations  between  Ciermany 
and  Russia  will  be  too  difficult  to  effect  All 
Americans  knew  the  d!f!^culties  attendant  on 
the  estahlL-^hmeiit  cf  the  United  States — that 
most  perfect  example  of  federation.  Ad  yet, 
all  these  difficulties  have  been  gradually  and 
succe.'sfiiUy  overcom.e. 

Morccv?r.  there  Is  a  distinct  tendency 
toward  federation  among  European  nations 
which  should  be  encouraged 

To  Russia,  concerned  about  l?er  safety  In 
the  West,  such  a  friendly  and  peaceful  fed- 
eration, under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  would  be  a  substantial  safeguard 
from  agf-'ression  as  well  as  a  natural  link  with 
the  West. 

We  know  now  that  permanent  security  can- 
not be  established  on  the  basis  of  a  pre- 
carious balance  of  power  or  by  ambli^uously 
worded  covenants  un.supported  by  firm  de- 
termination  to   enforce    their   respect. 

If  we  are  sincerely  determined  to  estab- 
ll.sh  a  Just  and  durable  peace,  we  must  firmly 
dlscouraite  the  Imperialist  tendencies  of  the 
mighty  and  protect  and  strengthen  the  weak. 
The  United  Nations  will  have  to  stand  pat 
on  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting, 
refusing  to  surrender  any  of  them  to  any 
pressure  whatever  Its  source. 

We   will   have   to  recreate   security,   pros- 
perity, and  happiness  In  a  devastated  world. 
Bold    Initiative,    determination,    and    fear- 
less  state.smanship   alone   will   enable    us   to 
achieve  these  aims. 


It  will  be  the  greate«t  chance  In  history  to 
fulfill  this  creative  task.  It  will  be  the  great- 
est responsibility  of  all. 

The  future  of  the  world  Is  In  the  hands  of 
the  United  Nations  But  success  will  entirely 
depend  on  their  sustained  unity  of  purpose. 


SeMtor  Br—Vs'  Speeck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Senator  Brooks'  Speech,"  pub- 
lished in  the  February  13.  1943,  edition 
of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow?:: 

SENATOR     BEOOKS'     SPEECH 

Not  only  because  it  contained  a  fitting, 
feeling,  and  profounudly  Impressive  tribute 
to  the  character  and  works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  anniversary  was  being  ob- 
served, and  not  only  because  It  presented 
with  clearness  and  force  an  analj-sls  of  the 
current  national  crisis,  but  also  because  it 
was  a  masterful  example  of  what  Is  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  the  moat  effective  form  of 
ETKikcn  discourse — the  form  that  Is  free  from 
obvious  strivings  for  dramatic  effects,  that 
is  persuasive  without  Ijclng  Impassioned,  and 
coDTlnclng  without  being  vituperative — the 
addrees  by  United  States  Senator  C.  Watl.aj«d 
BaooKS.  of  Illinois,  at  Howard  Masonic  Tem- 
ple Friday  evening,  left  with  the  600  listeners 
there  an  liKielible  and  most  agreeable 
memory 

This  man.  whose  public  career  has  been 
comparatively  brief,  but  who  already  has  ac- 
quired recognition  as  an  important  and  most 
promising  naUonal  figure,  who  bears  on  his 
body  the  acara  of  seven  wounds  received  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in 
World  War  No  1.  and  upon  whom  ha*  been 
bestowed  for  gallantry  in  action,  the  distin- 
guished service  insignia  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Prance,  stood  for  more  than  an 
hour  before  his  audience  here  and.  with  mag- 
netic pr«aenoe.  with  a  cotmtenance  that  was 
occasionally  smiling  but  for  the  most  j)art 
aerloiu.  with  a  Tolce  that  contained  a  hatmt- 
tng  cadence,  with  reaaoned  thotights  and 
winaome  words,  without  gcsUculaUon  and 
without  resort  to  oratorical  trick  of  any  kind. 
ecmp«Iled  iU  ciosest  attenUon  to  his  every 
utterance  and  compietely  won  Its  confldrnoe 
and  engaged  its  admiration. 

Yea,  hearing  C.  Watuiwd  BaooK*  on  this 
occasion  will  be  an  uniorgetable  experience 
for  every  person  who  was  present.  They 
know  now.  better  than  they  had  known  be- 
fore, what  the  global  war  means,  how  it  la 
being  fought,  and  how  unforseeable  Its  effecta 
are  to  be  H«  ▼olced  as  much  optimism 
touching  the  outlook  as  present  conditions 
and  circumatancei  warrant,  yet  he  Iwought  a 
htiah  of  awed  aUence  when  he  enumerated 
the  sacrifices  the  world  violence  Is  going  to 
bring,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
perplexities  and  upheavals  that  are  certain 
to  follow  in  lU  wake. 

Behind  all  the  strife,  lurking  ominously 
and  Insistently,  is  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  world  we  wre  going  to  find  otirselves  in 
when  the  war  «nila.    Ttoera   waa  almoat  « 


prayer  that  It  may  not  be  a  ehaotio  one.  It 
is  a  thought  to  shake  the  last  shred  ot  In- 
difference and  complacence  out  of  every 
American  aoul. 

There  waa  warning — needed  and  emphatic 
warning — In  the  assertion  Americans  should 
not  be  too  much  beguiled  by  the  hlgh-scund- 
Ing  generaliUes  of  an  Atlantic  Charter,  or 
into  accepting  without  protest  a  wtn-the-war 
slogan,  if  it  Is  used  to  glorify  bureaucratic 
bungling. 

First  of  all,  the  sp>eaker  said,  there  should 
be  an  unwavering  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  to  compel  their  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  the  liberties  and  rights 
for  which  the  founding  patriots  fought, 
which  Lincoln  preserved,  and  which,  if  not 
retained  and  passed  on,  will  make  all  that 
may  have  been  won  utterly  worthleas. 

Yes,  It  vsras  a  thought-provoking  dlscouTBe 
in  every  part.  All  who  heard  Mr.  BaooKs  on 
thla  occasion  would  gladly  hear  him  again. 
There  Is  need.  too.  that  what  he  said  be 
heeded— be  heeded  before  it  is  everlastingly 
too  late. 


Reorf  anizatioD  of  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment appearing  In  the  morning  press  by 
former  Senator  Clyde  L.  Herring : 

KERKINO    PB0I>06IS    BSORGAinZATION    OF    OFFICX 

OF    PEICI    AOMIKISTRATION    TO    INJECT    "MOr^ 
HORSE    sense"    into    PROGRAM 

(By  Edwin  D    Grltz> 

Simplification  of  the  entire  Ofllce  of  Price 
Administration  set-up  by  April  1,  with  ad- 
ministrative emphasis  on  State  lines,  rather 
than  district  and  regional  divisions,  Is  under 
seiioiis  study  by  lormer  Senator  Clyde  L. 
Herring,  of  Iowa,  who  took  offlce  this  week 
as  senior  assistant  to  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration Chief,  Prentiss  M.  Brown. 

Also  in  the  works.  It  was  learned,  is  the 
elimination  of  all  possible  red  tape  in  the 
price  and  rationing  programs  by  letting  the 
public  "carry  the  ball"  volvmtarUy,  with  the 
Offlce  of  Price  Administration  asrumlng  the 
role  of  bookkeeper  rather  than  policeman. 

Herring  told  the  Post  that  "horse  sense  like 
we  use  in  the  ootmtry"  will  be  the  Ofllee  of 
Price  Admlntstratlon's  policy  from  now  on, 
instead  at  the  practice  symbolized  by  "car- 
loads of  questionnaires  which  will  never  be 
reed  or  used  anyway." 

The  new  senior  assistant  said  he  planned  to 
leave  Washington  some  time  next  week  for  a 
personal  surrey  of  the  field  offices  which,  be 
declared,  "appeared  to  be  tOo  numerous  for 
efficient  administration." 

Although  declining  to  deacribe  his  pro- 
posed trip  as  a  "hatchet"  tour,  ^a  lowcm 
said  he  no  doubt  would  "help  out  the  man- 
power situation"  by  eliminating  inefficient 
or  overlapping  workers. 

He  said  his  goal  was  to  eetabliah  strong 
State  oOcee  and  probably  eliminate  aU  dla- 
trict  and  moat  regional  offices.  Only  two 
or  three  regional  offices,  he  said,  appeared 
to  be  needed  to  handle  such  specialized  prot>- 
lems  as.  for  tnatance,  scrap  metal  and  milk. 
At  the  preaent  ttane  there  are  0  regional 
offices  and  103  dlatrtet  offices.  The  approxi- 
mate pcfaonnel  In  all  field  offlcea  is  83.000 


Since  there  are  no  State  otBoee  now.  Her- 
ring win  shift  key  men  and  personnel  from 
eliminated  field  oflloea  with  an  eye  to  keep- 
ing even  that  structure  simple,  he  said. 
Local  ration  boards  will  not  be  touched,  h« 
added,  but  will  instead  get  more  authority 
to  deal  directly  with  the  people  Instead  <rf 
kxAlng  higher  up  whenever  a  special  prob- 
lem arises. 

"We've  been  smothered  by  a  mass  of  deuil 
and  red  tape."  Herrli:^  declared.  "I  hope 
to  make  it  possible  for  State  offices  to  take 
care  of  almost  all  save  unusually  special 
problems,  when  Washington  will  step  In." 

Pointing  out  that  it  was  he  and  Browa 
who  largely  wrote  the  Offlce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration legislation.  Herring  said  that  up 
to  now  the  intent  of  the  legislation  has  been 
entirely  mishandled.  Granting  that  errors 
are  made  when  organ  lea  tion  Is  by  emergency, 
he  pointed  out  that  at  least  from  now  on 
there  would  be  no  more  cracking  down  on 
the  people. 

Herring,  former  Iowa  Governor  and  auto- 
mobile and  farm  Implement  dealer  said  that 
by  now,  practically  everybody  had  been 
touched  by  the  war — either  by  having  a  son, 
brother,  or  relative  In  the  war. 

"I  have  a  son  now  in  service  in  Africa." 
he  declared.  "For  him.  and  many  like  him, 
I  am  determined  to  make  this  work 

"How  can  we  kick  about  pleasure  driving, 
about  leas  meat  when  you  get  something 
like  this  from  your  boy?" 

Then  he  read  from  a  letter,  dated  Janu- 
ary 6: 

•Finally  at  midnight  (New  Year's  Eve) 
we  all  sang  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  It  said  "When 
It  was  over  and  the  last  note  died  away  we 
found  otirselves  Just  standing  there  staring 
each  other  in  the  face — each  waiting  for 
someone  else  to  start  a  cheer  or  do  some- 
thing. 

"After  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  aandwlch  <for 
such  a  feast'  we  had  hoarded  coffee  and 
bread  for  a  week)  we  went  to  bed," 


Under  Cloak  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  mrw  roax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBKNTAITVES 

Friday.  March  5.  194S 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoan,  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Times-Union  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March 
3,  1943: 

In  our  country  one  of  the  freedoms  we  taavt 
enjoyed  without  fuU  appreciaUon  is  the  free- 
dom of  selection.  It  hJ»«  been  left  to  tha 
Individual  to  chooae  what  he  wants  from  a 
large  variety  of  things.  

For  Instance,  there  ai«  BMUiy  dlSarsnt 
makes  of  automobiles,  many  ooksn  and  pat- 
terns of  cJothUig.  many  apedally  prepared 
foods,  K>apB.  drugs,  etc.  One  pcnoD  pnten 
this  and  another  that,  for  reasona  of  his 
own".  It  Is  a  liberty  that  was  estabUstoed 
when  we  developed  the  fre^-enterprise  system. 

Under  ttoe  cloak  of  war  certain  bureauomts 
In  Washington  who  want  to  destroy  our  sfa- 
«em  at  free  enterprtae  are  reported  to  ba 
ptanntng  to  prohibit  OT  restilct  the  maitet- 
Ing  ot  commodities  under  estabUahed  brazida. 

So  serlou"!  is  tails  threat  that  Reprewntattve 
CHABUts  A.  HAixacK.  of  Indiana,  has  Intro- 
duoed  a  reeolutlon  in  the  Bouse  of  Bepre- 
aentatlves  eallins  for  an  inveattgatloii. 


^' 


AlOOi 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Rrpiesemative    Hai.leck    stiys: 

■  Some  or  us  have  discovered  that  our  sus- 
picions were  vj-'U  founded  in  regard  to  the 
activi'.es  of  certain  bureaucrats  in  these 
temporary   war   agencies. 

"The  Members  of  Con^rej-s  have  little  con- 
fidence in  the  assertions  of  certain  Individuals 
that  they  lie  usint;  the  vast  powers  granted 
to    thf    E-xecutUe    strictly    f. ir    war" 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  s!.)ent  by  hun- 
dreds of  industries  and  concerns  to  create 
products  of  dl.stinctlve  types  and  qualities. 
Many  millions  have  been  spent  to  advertise 
these  products  so  the  consumer  would  be 
Pure,  when  he  madt-  a  purchase,  that  he  was 
getting,  under  a  certain  name  or  brand, 
exactly  what  he  wanted 

Bureaucrats  a:e  planning  to  destroy  the 
basic  rre«dom  of  selection  and  remove  the 
protection  that  the  public  has  against  in- 
Xerlor  products 

By  developing  widely  p(  piilar  brands,  and 
thus  fos'pniitf  mn.-^s  prDuiiction.  industries 
have  been  able  to  lower  cu.-ts  to  the  con- 
eumer  If  braiids  thuu'.d  be  eliminated  by 
the  VVashmnton  bureaucrats,  the  con.-umer 
would.  In  tlie  long  run.  pay  higher  prices. 
be  uncertain  ab<^ut  the  quality  of  the  product, 
and  be  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  getting 
exactly  what  he  wanted. 

Representative  Hallbx-k  well  says; 

•'Brands  have  a  public  value.  By  long  ex- 
perience the  housewife  and  the  ordinary  cill- 
Een  h.ive  learned  that  certain  brands  are 
Batlsfae  tory  and  that  the.se  brands  guarantee 
n  desited  qualitv. 

"It  Is  disservice  to  the  housewife  and  to 
all  cltizen.s  to  deprive  them  of  these  guides 
to  Intelligent  purchasing  of  goods  The 
brands  must  be  protected  " 

We  aie  glad  tliat  Mr  Halleck  has  begun 
an  investigation  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will 
torpeck.  the  bureaucratic  program,  which 
Wt)Uld  do  so  much  harm,  be  so  costly  to  the 
public   and   bring  widespre.id  dissatisfaction. 

This  Is  Just  another  crackpot  plan  to  upset 
our  wav  cf  livmc;  without  m  the  slightest 
degree  helping  to  win  the  war. 


Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHiTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  re.solu- 
tion  on  social  security  adopted  unani- 
mou.sly  by  200  member.s  of  the  Needham 
Forum  at  a  meeting  in  the  Conerepa- 
tional  Church,  Needham.  Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 26.  1943.  followinR  a  discus.sion  of 
the  Beveridk^e  plan  and  America: 

Wherea.s  freedom  from  want  is  one  of  the 
obiectlves  for  which  this  countrv-  fights;  and 

Whereas  a  large  percentage  of  the  families 
In  this  country  ordinarily  receive  Incomes 
which  are  inadequate  to  sustain  them  on  a 
standard  of  living  winch  is  compatible  with 
derency  and  liealth:  and 

Wliereas  the  economic  security  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  this  country  is  further  threatened 
and  often  shattered  by  such  common  haz- 
ards as  unemployment,  old  ace.  siclcness.  dis- 
ability or  death  of  tlie  breadwinner;   and 

Whereas  tliese  hazards  will  be  greatly  ag- 
gravated in  the  iK^st-war  period  due  to  the 
unparalleled  extent  to  which  this  country's 
manpcwer,  industiy,  business,  social,  and  ed-    I 


ucatlonal  liistitul.ons  have  been  mobilized 
for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  has  taken  no  step 
to  pie^erve  existing  rights  of  men  and  women 
In  the  armed  services  to  old-age  and  sur- 
vivor's Insurance  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation: and 

Whereas  millions  of  others  in  the  armed 
services  have  no  rights  to  benetlis  under  ex- 
Lsting  sociiil  insurance;   and 

Whereas  little  has  been  done  as  yet  to  guar- 
antee men  and  women  now  in  the  armed 
forces  of  this  country  that  after  the  war  they 
shall  have  real  Jobs  or  their  equivalents 
which  vifld  enough  income  to  enable  them 
to  support  their  lamilies  according  to  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living:  Now.  therefore,  te  it 

Resolvrd  by  t'le  Nredharn  Forum.  That: 

1.  Congress,  the  President,  industry,  and 
labor  should  Jointly  lay  plans  now  Ui  use  the 
full  resources  of  this  Nation — manpower, 
plant  capac:ty.  raw  materials,  etc  ,  to  retain 
full  employment  after  the  wiir; 

2.  Congress  should  take  steps  Immrdiately 
to  enact  legislation  protecting  the  r;.;hts  of 
members  cf  the  armed  services  m  exi;  tmg 
social-Insurance  programs,  and  to  extend 
these  rights  to  those  persons  In  the  armed 
services  who  are  not  now  covered;  and 

3.  Congress  should  proceed  Immediately  to 
devis-e  plans  to  set  up  machinery  which  will 
aboll.sh  want  and  which  will  safegu:ud  every 
American  against  the  major  economic  haz- 
ards. 


Handicapped  Man  Entire  Unit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF   FENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Handicapped  Man  Entire  Unit." 
by  Saul  W.  Abel,  printed  in  the  January 
1943  issue  of  the  magazine  Manpower 
Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HANDICAPPED    MAN    EhfTIRE    rNIT 

(By  Saul  W.  Abel,  informational  representa- 
tive, U.  S.  Employment  Service  for  Penn- 
sylvania) 

In  a  giant  war  plant  at  WlUiamsport,  Pa  . 
stands  a  unique  jjroduction  line.  At  first 
glance,  the  long  rows  of  busy  men  and  ma- 
chines look  very  much  like  any  other  pro- 
duction line.  But  get  a  close-up  of  the 
workers  who  man  these  machines. 

P'lrst,  the  hu.'^ky  young  fellow  at  the  auto- 
matic screw  machine.  As  you  stand  behind 
him  watching  him  deftly  feeding  chunks  of 
metal  Into  the  machine,  there  dCK-sn  i  seem 
to  be  anything  unusual  about  this  worker. 
But  move  around  to  the  aide,  and  you  dis- 
cover he  has  only  one  eye. 

Or  take  the  chap  operating  an  internal 
grinder.  His  m.achine  is  moving  at  a  steady 
pace,  and  his  hands  move  swiftly  and  surely 
abovit  their  work  In  fact,  you're  apt  to 
watch  those  hands  for  quite  a  while  before 
you  notice  that  one  of  them  is  partially 
crippled.  But  he  has  enough  conlrol  there 
to  do  a  real  Job  at  his  machine. 

Now  you've  got  the  answer.  This  entire 
line  is  manned  by  handicapped  workers — 32 
cf  them  In  what  Is  perhaps  the  first  project 
of    Its    Icmd    in    America,    a    great    industrial 


plant  has  planned  a  complete  "handicapped" 
unit,  has  set  up  a  production  line  specifically 
to  utilize  disabled  individuals. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabilita- 
tion, a  divi.'ion  of  the  State  department  of 
labor  and  industry,  recruited  for  training 
most  of  the  per.sons  who  went  Into  this 
"handicapped"  production  line.  They  came 
from  all  parts  cf  the  State,  ranged  in  a^;e 
from  18  to  45  and  represent  >d  a  wide  variety 
of  disabilities.  AH  were  alike  In  one  re- 
spect— they  dl.splayed  an  Interest  and  an  ap- 
titude for  mechanical  work.  Careful  atten- 
tion was  given  to  physical  rehabilitation 
before  the  problem  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion was  taken  up.  A  ."series  of  interviews  and 
psychological  and  vocational  ter-ts  aided  the 
rehabilitat'on  ofTlclals  in  tlieir  selection  proc- 
ess Thos->  finally  chosen  lor  training  were 
sent  to  WlUiamsport  where  the  reh.ibilita- 
tion  bureau  arranged  for  their  hoaslng  and 
provided  maintenance  for  them  until  such 
time  as  they  found  employment  and  became 
self-supporting 

At  the  William.'^port  Technical  Institute, 
most  of  the  students  had  been  in  training 
a*Jout  2  months,  when  in  March  1942  the  new 
machines  which  were  to  form  the  line  in  the 
EtUl  unfinished  building  of  the  new  war 
plant,  were  brought  In  and  set  up  on  the 
shop  floor  of  the  Institute  The  handicapped 
worlters  were  placed  at  these  machines  and 
the  line  went  into  actual  production.  The 
trainees  were  placed  on  the  company  pay  roll 
and  the  parts  produced.  If  they  passed  In- 
spection, went  Into  actual  use.  In  July  the 
new  shop  was  completed  and  the  whole 
"handicapped  ■  line  was  transferred  to  Its 
permanent  home.  The  line  produces  link 
pins  for  the  master  rod.  piston  pins,  cam  fol- 
lower rollers,  and  other  parts  in  which  the 
men  are  required  to  work  to  a  tolerance  of 
0  002  of  an  Inch  In  diameter  and  2  micro 
inches  in  finish. 

The  men  iiave  all  advanced  rapidly  since 
they  started  at  65  cents  an  hour  One  man 
with  a  hip  disability  Is  operating  a  bufflng 
and  p)ollshlng  machine  and  now  earns  over 
$1  an  hour  He  had  no  Job  at  all  before 
he  came  up  to  school  at  WlUiamsport. 

The  superflnlsher  operator  is  an  older 
man.  His  ear  drums  are  ruptured,  the  left 
one  rather  badly,  but  that  doesn't  prevent 
him  from  turning  out  a  full  day's  work  at  his 
machine.  Some  employers  have  complained 
that  deafness  is  a  serious  flaw  on  a  Job 
where  experienced  workers  frequently  use  the 
sound  of  a  machine  to  detect  something 
wrong  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  but 
this  operator  keeps  his  fingers  on  the  machine 
and  has  learned  to  Judge  from  the  change 
in  vibration  whether  the  work  is  passing 
through  properly  or  not. 

Another  worker  lost  his  right  leg  in  a  child- 
hood accident,  and  wears  an  artificial  limb. 
His  disability  forced  him  to  depend  upon  the 
uncertain  returns  of  a  salesman.  Now  he 
operates  an  external  grinder  on  the  handi- 
capped   line. 

The  plant  has  a  bench  Inspector  who  docs 
an  excellent  Job  In  spite  of  two  crippled  legs 
Ordinarily  this  Job  requires  the  worker  to  get 
his  material  and  bring  it  over  to  his  bench. 
and  then  carry  It  along  to  the  next  worker 
when  he  Is  finished  OflBclals  arranged  for  a 
trucker  who  works  nearby  to  bring  the  work 
to  the  inspector  and  take  it  away,  and  now  a 
previously  underutilized  worker  has  been 
iraivsformed  Into  an  excellent  prodiKtl\e 
unit 

In  another  division,  where  huge  crankshaft* 
are  turned  r.ut.  a  towering  6-footer  operates  a 
big  turret  lathe.  One  arm  is  crippled  and  can 
only  be  raised  about  waist  high  Since  his 
operations  at  the  turret  lathe  do  not  require 
any  higher  lift,  this  man  Is  performing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  •  •  •  Another  works  on  the 
engine  assembly  line  at  an  operation  which 
requires  fastening  nuts  In  a  very  small  space. 
I    His  defect  actually  enables  him  to  attach  these 
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nuta  at  vbout  twice  the  speed  with  which  a 
normal  worker  could  operate.  A  one-armed 
welder  has  a  §pecial  welding  electrode  which 
screws  right  into  the  socket  of  his  artflcial 
ann  so  that  he  can  perform  welding  cpera- 
t:ons  with  less  fatigue  than  a  physically  noT- 
mal  worker. 

Tliese  Instances  could  be  multiplied  many 
times  throughout  the  big  plant  where  the 
use  cf  handicapped  persons  has  become  firmly 
established  as  a  personnel  policy. 

The  report  of  management  on  the  handi- 
capped line  1*  Just  as  favorable.  Their  supcr- 
V  sor  sr.ys  he  wouldn't  ex  lange  the  boys  on 
his  'handicapped'  line  for  many  of  the  physi- 
cally normal  workers  he  ha*  encountered  In 
his  years  of  Industrial  experience.  He  has 
lound  that  handicapped  workers  generally  dis- 
play more  steadiness  and  a  greater  concentra- 
tion on  their  work  The  "handicapped"  line 
has  ccmpJcttly  convinced  the  management  of 
the  pof^ntlalities  of  this  source  of  manpower. 
This  factory  prints  the  way  to  a  covrse  of  ac- 
tion which  many  other  employers  can  adopt 
to  meet  our  urgent  manpower  netds. 


Fann  Security  Administration  and  the 
Feeding  of  Mexican  Agricultural 
Worker.  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Friday.  March  5.  J 94 J 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  letter  frcm 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farm  S?curity 
Administration,  on  a  matter  concerning 
which  I  believe  there  has  been  consider- 
able misunderstanding: 

DsPAXTMZNT  or  ACUCULrDKE. 
Farm  SEcmrrT  Administr.\tion. 

Wa'ihington.  February  24.  1943. 

Hon.    jEKJtT    VOOBHIS. 

Home  of  Repre.yentatives. 
DE.^H  Mr  Vooshis;  "Vou  may  have  read  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  few  days,  ago  a 
feeding  standard  which  had  been  reported  to 
Congres-'man  Ei  uorrr  as  representing  food  re- 
quirements imposed  on  California  growers  by 
the  Form  Security  Administration  for  feed- 
ing Mexican  agricultural  workers  brought 
Into  this  country.  Knowing  of  your  interest 
In  the  projifam  whereby  farm  workers  are 
trausporied.  I  thought  ycu  would  like  to  have 
a  report  on  the  actual  situation. 

I  was  quite  astonished  when  1  read  of  this 
reported  requirement  as  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  such  regulations  Naturally.  I  made  Im- 
mediate Inquiry  The  Farm  Secuiity  Admin- 
istration has  made  no  such  requirement  and 
has  net  recommcndtd  such  fetding  regula- 
tions as  those  which  were  reported  to  Mr. 
Elliott. 

The  document  which  appeared  In  the  Con- 
CRZssioNAL  Record,  and  has  since  appeared 
In  several  newspapers.  Is  one  Issued  by  the 
ThrcUceld  Commissary  Co..  Ill  Sutter  Street. 
San  Francisco,  to  Its  field  supervisors  for  their 
guidance  In  feeding  Mexican  gang  labor  em- 
ployed on  track  work  for  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  It  came  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corporation,  which  recently 
employed  Government-transported  Mexican 
labor,  as  a  result  of  their  request  made  to  a 
Farm  Security  representative  for  any  Infor- 
mation which  would  be  helpful  to  them  in 
providing  suitable  food  for  Mexican  workers. 


A  good  many  Mexican  workers  had  at  first 
suffered  ga«trlc  dlsturl»ances  from  United 
States  food,  and  the  growers  have  made  an 
effort  to  find,  both  from  Mexican  Govern- 
ment representatives  and  others,  what  types 
of  food  the  workers  were  accustomed  to  so 
tl»t  the  sickness  and  loss  of  work  time  that 
diets  strange  to  them  had  caused  could  be 
eliminated  or  at   least  reduced. 

The  Threllteld  Co.  had  had  experience  In 
feeding  Mexican  workers  and  had  provided 
us  with  copies  of  Its  own  feeding  Instruc- 
tions. A  copy  of  this  was  passed  on  to  the 
Dl  Giorgio  Fruit  Corporation,  which  had  Just 
employed  about  300  Mexican  workers  In  the 
Bakersfleld  area,  at  their  request.  There 
was  no  siiggestlon  that  this  was  to  be  a 
required  or  even  a  recommended  feedlrg 
regulation.  After  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tur.ity  to  read  the  menus,  ycu  will  see  that  it 
is  obvious  that  a  number  of  the  items  pro- 
posed would  have  to  be  Interpreted  in  the 
litjht  of  the  current  food  supply  situation. 
The  extent  to  which  these  su^gestlcns  were 
adopted  was  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
th3  employer. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no  mis- 
und>rstandlng  of  this  gesture  on  our  part. 
Mr  Laurence  I  Hewes.  Farm  Security  Region- 
al Director  In  San  Francisco,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Mexican  labor  |>mgram,  asked  the  Dl 
Giorgio  Fnilt  Corporation  for  their  undcr- 
staiidlrg  of  this  matter.  The  following  let- 
ter, dated  February  18.  1943,  was  received  In 
reply: 

"Faem  Security  /»DMTi«T3rniATiow. 

"San  Francisco,  Calif. 
"(Attention  of  L.  I.  Hewes.) 
"Gentlemen:    In  connection  with  the  Mex- 
ican labor  procured  for  us  by  you  we  wish  to 
state  at  this  time  that  there  has  never  been 
any  attempt  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration   to   Issue   a    mandatory    menu    to    be 
supplied  to  these  workers  and  we  are  furnish- 
Irg    them  with   three   substantial  meals  per 
day  baied  on  our  own  menus. 
"Yours  very  truly. 

"Di  Giorgio  Frttit  CorpoRATioN, 
•Tl.  8.  McKnight,  Treasurer." 

You  can  readily  see  the  serious  effect  a 
charge  such  as  this  can  have  on  the  efforts  on 
the  part  of  tbe  Government  to  provide  labcr 
for  war  crops  In  California  and  elsewhere, 
and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  you  the  actual  facts  earlier. 
Sincerely. 

C.  B.  Ra«dwin.  Administrator. 


SciTice  Act  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF   TENKKSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  S.  1942 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  year 
ago  this  month  I  introduced  in  the  House 
the  first  manpower  utilization  bill.  It 
was  based  on  the  three  primary  factors  of 
production  required,  funds  appropriated 
for  that  production,  and  the  available 
supply  of  manpower  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  other  purposes.  At  that  time  the 
measure  was  declared  to  be  premature, 
and  shortly  thereafter  a  manpower  com- 
mission was  set  up. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  question  was 
premature  at  that  time,  and  I  am  certain 
that  It  has  reached  the  emergency  stage 
at  this  time. 


Under  leave  now  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  desire  to  include  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  national  service  act,  made  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  SpakkmanJ  over  the 
Town  Hall  of  the  Air  Program  last  week, 
and  to  Include  also  brief  excerpts  from 
the  Birmingham  News  and  the  Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SPARKMAN 

I  am  one  who  has  long  been  opposed  to 
a  National  Service  Act  except  as  a  last  re- 
sort, believing  that  all  efTorV*  should  be  made 
toward  recruiting  and  placing  the  needed 
supply  of  workers  through  voluntary  meth- 
ods. Along  with  Congressman  Bendek  and 
other  members  of  the  Tolan  committee  1 
Signed  a  report  back  in  October  1942  In  which 
we  reconunended  against  a  national  service 
law  not  because  we  were  opposed  to  com- 
pu-'sion  as  such  but  because  we  felt  (1> 
that  a  proper  effort  had  not  been  made  vol- 
untarUy  to  provide  the  needed  workers  and 
(2)  that  the  machinery  for  handling  man- 
power had  not  been  set  up.  I  do  not  argue 
that  either  has  yet  been  sufSclently  done. 
In  fact.  I  think  Uiat  the  handling  of  the 
manpower  situation  has  been  one  of  the 
worst  Jobs  In  our  whole  war  effort. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  are  right  up  to 
the  point  where  something  must  be  done  to 
prevent  our  bungled  manpower  problem  Irrm 
becoming  disastrously  chaotic.  It  Is  a  pretty 
well  accepted  fact  that  our  usable  man- 
power resources  *or  productive  purposes  total 
little  more  than  65.000.000.  It  hPS  also 
been  stated  time  after  time  by  those  .bo 
should  know  that  by  tlie  end  of  1943  we  must 
have  85,000,000  engaged  in  our  war  effort. 
In  other  words  the  need  and  the  supply  are 
almost  the  same.  It  has  becnme  apparent 
that  voluntary  methods  will  net  be  able  to 
operate  on  such  a  narrow  marg.n.  There 
must  be  some  way  to  make  certain  that  every 
available  producer  is  properly  placed  where 
he  can  be  worth  most  to  the  war  effort. 

The  three  principal  user*  of  these  needed 
workers  are  (1)  the  armed  services.  (2)  agri- 
culture.  (3)    Industry. 

I  know  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cuESion  as  to  the  possibility  of  decreasing 
the  si?e  of  the  armed  services.  1  do  not 
share  the  view  that  we  should  force  our 
military  leaders  to  cut  down  the  numt>ers 
they  have  decided,  after  long  study  and  care- 
ful planning,  to  be  necessary  to  win  this 
war.  After  all.  that  is  the  responsibility  ol 
our  military  leaders  and  I  am  not  willing 
to  say  my  judgment  Is  better  than  theirs  in 
that  respect.  Therefore.  I  say  we  can  expect 
no  change  m  that  number. 

As  to  those  needed  in  agriculture,  1  believe 
that  one  of  the  great  mistakes  made  so  far 
has  been  the  neglect  of,  or  Indifference  to, 
this  situation.  Today  with  only  8 '3  million 
farm  workers — an  all-time  low  for  this  sea- 
Bon — we  are  faced  with  a  threat  01  locd 
shortage  which  becomes  more  real  every  day. 
Many  people — unfortunately  many  closely 
connected  with  the  war  effort — hate  not  yet 
seemed  to  understand  that  In  winning  a  war 
bread  is  Jtist  as  essential  as  bullets.  Fur- 
thermore, they  yet  have  to  learn  that  much 
of  the  farm  work  calls  for  Just  as  much  ex- 
perience and  as  high  a  degree  of  skiU  as  does 
Industry.  It  sounds  good  to  hear  of  Army 
units  wortclng  In  crcps.  of  a  land  army  re- 
cruited from  city  folks  who  will  give  up  when 
the  first  blister  pope,  and  of  school  children 
working  after  school  hours — It  all  sounds 
good  and  those  willing  so  to  pertSclpate  ars 
to  be  commended  but  It  Just  wont  work. 

Industry,  of  course,  can  be  exit — any  of 
these  three  users  of  workers  can  be  cutr— but 
only  at  a  price  we  cannot  afford  to  pay.  For 
most  of  1M2  our  program  kept  up  to  schedule 
In  production  erf  war  materials.  However,  for 
tbe  year  we  failed  to  meet  our  prcauction 
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schedviles.  Nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three  goals  were  originally  set  much  higher 
tiian  tho!^  of  1942,  but  already  these  goals 
have  been  reduced  and  yet.  unless  we  use 
great  care  we  are  not  going  to  meet  even 
theae  lowered  goals.  Industry  must  have  the 
workers  needed  to  turn  out  the  supplies,  the 
(hips,  the  munitions,  and  to  transport  them 
to  our  armed  forces 

The  need  of  a  service  act  has  recently  been 
demon.stratt-d  by  the  order  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  which,  whi'e  falling  to 
fMk  for  a  law  giving  clear-cut  authority  to 
recruit  and  place  labor.  In  Its  dilemma  at- 
tempted to  U'ie  the  SMectlve  Service  Act  for 
this  purpose.  That  act  was  intended  by 
Congress  and  accepted  by  the  county  as  the 
authority  for  raising  m  an  orderly  manner 
the  manpmwer  needed  by  our  aimed  services 
and  was  never  Intended  to  be  u>ed  as  a  club 
to  force  men  to  change  Jobs  It  Is  true  the 
present  list  of  Jobs  declared  to  be  nonesMjn- 
tlal  IS  small  and  Includes  for  the  most  part 
only  those  that  we  are  willing  to  be  so  clas-sed. 
But  the  pre.'^nt  list  Is  only  a  beginning  If 
this  Is  allowed  to  sl.tnd.  there  Is  no  reason 
why  any  other  Job  cannot  be  likewise  cla-ssed 
If  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mls.«ion  sees  fit  to  do  so  Much  better  It  is 
to  have  a  resporslble  system  set  up  by  an 
act  of  the  people's  representatives  In  Con- 
grefs  through  democratic  proce'^'es  and  v/lth 
propt-r  statutory   KUldancc   iii;d   ••afoxuarcls. 

This  Is  total  unr  and  Uemands  total  moblll- 
Eatlon.  I  suppose  wr  could  wit.  eveniu-illy 
with  less  \han  total  mobilization —witli  le.ss 
than  our  best  effort-  but  n^ne  of  us  wants 
to  try  It  It  would  be  dangerous  and  w.  uld 
be  too  costly,  not  only  m  time  money,  and 
equipnietit.  but  most  of  all  in  the  blocd  and 
lives  of  our  boys.  No  one  wnnt.s  that  We 
want  to  pot  It  over  with  as  sooii  a.s  possible 
and  to  that  end  we  Imve  pledged  all  of  our 
rpsrurce.s  That  Includes  cur  manpower  re- 
Bourc<-s.  We  cannot  make  them  available 
In  their  totality  without  an  orderly  sysUm 
of  enrolling  and  placing  them  where  most 
needed.  To  do  that  we  mu>5t  have  a  law 
and  the  time  lor  it  is  now 

(From  a  ctlumn  written  by  John  Ten.ple 
Graves  2d  in  the  Birmirgham  Age-Herald  | 
A'abamian-?  who  listened  in  on  the  Amer- 
ica's Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  program  Thurs- 
day evening  nui.'-i  have  been  puud  of  their 
Congressman  John  Spakkman.  Without  re- 
gard to  the  position  ht-  took  on  the  ciuestlon 
at  Issue,  he  was  so  obviously  a  man  of  in- 
formation, quick  wit.  Intelligence,  good  tem- 
per, and  a  will  to  get  at  the  truh  rathtr  than 
Just  to  w.n  Ills  p'lnt.  John  Si'arkman  Is 
flr8t-cla>-t^  stuff. 


|F.om  the  column  This  Evening  written  by 

Charles   N    Feldelson   for   the   Birmingham 

NeiA3| 

Coiigressiiian  Stark-mans  showing  on  the 
Town  M--eting  prc)i;ram  of  la-^^l  Thursday 
night  must  have  beei»  gratifying  to  all  hia 
listening  inends  in  Alabama  His  was  the 
or.ly  contribution  to  the  discussion  which 
Fcemrd  to  be  tjuite  ob/ective.  A  subject  like 
comru  s<ii^"  national  service  is  likely  to  make 
the  bfst  of  us  emotional  The  other  parfici- 
par.ts  in  the  argument  showed  h.)w  hard  it  Is 
to  appruiich  this  issue  on  its  merits  only. 

It  is'^laiii  that  Con»rrtss  will  soon  have  to 
enact  some  naiional  service  legislation.  Mr. 
MiNutt  has  not  beon  successful  m  grappling 
with  the  manpower  problem.  In  any  c.ise,  he 
has  antaijonlzed  Congress  so  much  that  ci)m- 
mentators  ire  remembering  what  h.ippened  to 
K.Miderson.  It  was  prophesied  m  some  quar- 
ters, when  he  took  on  the  manpower  Job.  that 
he  would  come  a  cropjier.  Those  were,  in  the 
main,  people  who  were  ntjt  lond  of  him.  We 
have  here  an  lUustrntlon  of  the  fact  that 
Wishful  thinking  is  not  aiways  merely  wish- 
ful. 


Mr  Sparkmav  took  the  position  that  use  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  to  accomplish  any 
purixjse  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  pro- 
mulgated IS  objectionable,  and  he  .said  that 
Mr.  McNulfs  program  comes  within  this  du- 
bious category.  Furthermore,  he  urged  that 
the  manpower  problem  be  competently  at- 
tacked tinder  a  charter  from  Congress,  rather 
than  In  makeshift  style  under  a  Presidential 
directive 

Even  those  Alabnmians  who  may  not  go 
along  with  Mr  Sparkman  on  this  issue  must 
feel  that  he  held  his  own  hand.Mnnely  m  this 
discussion.  Many  of  us  have  known  him  as  a 
liberal  and  long-headed  man.  from  whom  im- 
portant work  could  be  e.xpect<>d  He  Is  al- 
ready becoming  a  national  figure  That  is 
something  lor  his  own  people  to  be  specially 
proud  of. 


'Tm   as   Confused   as   a   Cross-eyed   Cat 
in  a  Ral  Riot" — Dewey  Carson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Spoak.T,  as  Mr. 
Dfwey  Car.^cn,  Ameruan  Legionnaire,  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif..  i.s  in  a  sad  mental 
state,  one  similar  to  Uiat  of  millions  of 
our  feli(.\v  citizens,  overawed  as  they  are 
by  tl>e  antics  of  our  New  Deal  brethren, 
I  am  corfldent  that  that  which  he  wTote 
for  the  Santa  Barbar.i  S>ntinel  of  Feb- 
ruary 26  w.ll  be  of  interest,  if  not  of 
help,  to  the  mcmbcr&hip  in  its  effort  to 
cemprehend  the  inconiprehendible — just 
why  new  dealers  beha\e  the  way  they  do, 
a  pvsyehological  study  of  no  mean  propta- 
tions.  May  I  offer  it  for  inclusion  in  tlie 
Record"' 

Mr.  Dewey  Carson's  article  follows: 

THE    WAY    1    LOOK    AT    IT 

(By  Dewey  Carson) 

Are  the  rest  of  you  people  thinking  the  way 
I  am.  or  could  It  be  that  I  am  so  fuzzy  in  the 
bone  basket  that  word*  have  different  mean- 
ings on  different  occasions'.>  1  11  admit  I'm  as 
confused  a.«  a  crors-eyed  cat  In  a  rat  riot. 

On  February  22  America  hoiiortd  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington.  Now, 
George  d'dnt  know  a  Demoirat  from  a  Re- 
pubhcan  (George  wasii  t  ci-nfused.  he  Ji  st 
didn't  give  a  dainn--ccnditlr >ns  being  what 
they  were  )  So.  wc  can't  say  tliiit  either  party 
has  any  claim  on  the  prestige  of  his  atRlia- 
tlon  Tfe  Republicans  celebrated  the  day  as 
Republicans.  The  Democrats  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  throw  various  and 
sundry  dinners  i  ceiling  prices  barred)  with 
the  idea  of  enriching  their  political  war 
chtst.     Nothing  wrong  so  far. 

Ah.  but  here's  the  rub  Every  dinner  had 
a  speaker  Some  of  high  rank;  others  not 
quite  so  rank  Every  speaker  commenced  his 
me.ssage  by  extolling  the  virtues  of  Washing- 
ten,  fuilowed  by  an  Impi'ssioiied  plea  for  unity 
among  all  Amenc.ins  -and  then  in  the  next 
breath  they  fcrgjt  all  about  George,  forget  all 
about  unity  and  started  r.ght  in  giving  all 
Republicans  hell.  Unify  they  astc  for.  New. 
Just  between  us.  isn't  tliat  a  hell  of  a  way  to 
get  unity? 

The  President,  as  usual,  made  the  best  ad- 
dress A  s!)lendid  appi'al — but  even  he  had 
to  throw   m  a  few  rcm.irks  about  these  bad, 


bad  t>oys  who  didn't  agree  100  percent 
with  him  He  made  some  remarks  about 
modern  Beiudict  Arnold. — which  didn't  add 
a  whole  lot  to  unity.  But  we  11  have  to  for- 
give him  those  trespasses  because  he  has  the 
world's  toughest  Job.  However,  Henry  Wal- 
laces nasty  cracks  should  be  resented  by 
every  American  who  really  wants  to  see 
Americans  united  in  this  tragic  hour  of  our 
greatest  struggle  Henry's  pretty  sore  because 
his  bid  for  Presidential  timber  recognition 
was  "globalonized  "  Brother  Wallace  made 
his  bid  for  unity  by  taking  a  wild  swing  at 
our  do!lar-a-year  men  He  stated  that  a 
great  many  cf  our  doUar-a-year  men  came  to 
Washington  to  further  the  interests  of  their 
own  corporations  and  that  nearly  all  of  those 
"great  many"  were  Republicans  I  repeat. 
isn't  that  a  heck  of  a  way  to  bring  about 
unity?  Good  Lord.  Hank,  even  with  my 
limited  knowledge  and  inft)rmatlon.  I  could 
send  ycu  a  llJt  of  Democratic  doUar-a-year 
men  who  would  make  "Get-Rich-Quick" 
WalUngXord  look  like  a  piker. 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning  of  this  master- 
piece, maybe  I  in  wacky  in  the  bosko.  but  it 
would  appear  that  somebody  along  the  line 
had  better  make  a  determined  effort  to  pull 
us  together — or  at  least  cease  these  sen.scless 
eampalejns  of  disunity — and  a  good  place  to 
start  would  be  In  the  offices  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President 

It  wouldn't  be  nt  all  sui-prlsing  to  learn 
that  a  lot  of  good  Republican  blood  has 
snaked  Its  way  through  the  urdergrowth  of 
Guadalcanal  and  the  rice  paddies  of  Bataan. 
And  when  the  ccild  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
clof-ed  over  those  80(J  American  boys  the  other 
day.  I  can  t  imagine  that  the  waves  picked 
only  Democrats 

Don't  you  think  It's  about  time  we  started 
pulling  t(  gether  and  stopped  our  p<^)l:tical 
bickering^  I  m  Just  asking  the  question,  be- 
cause as  I  said  in  the  beginning.  I'm  as  con- 
fused as  a  bow-legged  rat  in  a  cat  riot — or 
Just  what  wa.s  it  I  said? 


The  Townsend  Bill  Is  Entitled  to  Hearings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

Ot     rt.N.N.syi.\  A.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fhdau.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2  Representative  Cannon  of 
Florida  introduced  H.  R.  1649.  commonly 
known  as  the  Townsend  bill.- 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  hoarinss 
on  the  income-tax  proposal,  the  Hou;:e 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  not  in 
a  position  to  hold  hearinps  on  the  Tow  n- 
send  bill.  However,  on  March  4.  at  tlie 
request  of  the  Townsend  orKanizatitui. 
I  wrote  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Dorcn- 
TON.  chairman  of  the  Hou.s.e  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  requestin.t,'  that  hear- 
ings be  scheduled  at  an  early  date.  My 
letter  to  Chairman  Doughton  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  R  1649  commonly  known  as  the  Town- 
send  bill,  was  Introduced  In  the  House  cf 
Representat.ves  February  2.  1943.  by  Con- 
gressman Ca.sno.n  and  is  now  before  your 
committee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  question 
may  be  dispcwed  of  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  you  to  consider  H,  K.  It4y  ;n  view  of  the 
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Nation-wide  Interest  In  that  particular  legis- 
lative measure.  Proponent*  of  H.  R  1649 
are  anxious  that  an  opportunity  be  given 
them  to  represent  their  case,  and  It  is  hoped 
that  you  will  And  It  possible  to  schedule 
hearings  at  an  early  date. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 

I  am  certain  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  millions  of  Townsend  members 
throughout  the  United  States  who  have 
patiently  waited  for  hearings  on  Town- 
send  legislation  during  the  Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress  and  who  are  looking  to  the 
present  Congress  with  renewed  faith  and 
courage  that  the  plight  of  the  elderly  cit- 
izens of  the  Nation  will  not  be  overlooked 
and  forgotten. 

We  have  witnessed  during  the  past  2 
years  organized  groups  descending  on 
Washington  and  clamoring  for  attention 
to  legislation  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested. These  various  groups  have  had 
their  day  in  court  and  It  is  only  fair  to  a 
group  like  the  Townsend  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica to  grant  the  same  consideration. 
Therefore,  I  sincerely  hope  that  hearings 
Will  be  scheduled  as  promptly  as  possible 
on  H.  R.  1649  in  order  that  the  millions 
of  Townsend  members  In  America  may 
through  their  accredited  representatives 
present  their  plan  to  abolish  want  and 
privation  which  are  shadowing  the  lives 
of  millions  of  our  elderly  citizens. 


New  Dealers  Smearing  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHTGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence,  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 
Nrw  Dealem  Smkaunq  Concbess — Cuxs  or 

BijOckinc    Wa«    BrroBT    Sitn    as    8mok« 

SCROCN 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Just  about  the  tline  Congress  shows  signs 
of  regaining  Its  Independence,  the  new  deal- 
ers have  started  to  smear  the  legislative  body 
With  the  charge  that  It  Is  Interfering  with 
the  war  effort. 

The  transparency  of  the  charge  and  the 
motive  behind  it  wlU  be  more  apparent  in 
the  coming  weeks,  but  It  Is  a  strange  com- 
mentary on  what  has  become  almost  an  ob- 
session with  the  new  dealers,  namely,  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
nerd  not  function.  esjjeclaUy  In  wartime. 

For  nearly  .0  years  now  the  Congress  has 
been  an  obedient  rubber  stamp  for  the  exec- 
utive agencies  and  now  when  the  people  in 
the  1942  elections  expressed  their  protest  and 
sent  independent-mlnaed  representatives  to 
Congress  a  hue  and  cry  Is  raised  about  It  by 
the  administration's  spokesmen. 

It  Is  true  the  Congress  could  theoretically 
by  obstructive  measures  'ntei-fere  with  the 
war  effort  but  as  long  as  the  President  pos- 
sesses the  veto  power  It  Is  unlikely  that  any 
proposal  of  that  nature  could  become  law. 
Many  observers  forget  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, under  the  Constitution,  is  not  only 
more  powerful  than  two-thirds  of  one  House 
of  Congress,  but  more  powerful  also  than  a 
roU  call  In  the  other  House  if  it  happens  to 


record    one    leas    vote    than     a    two-thlrda 
majority. 

SMOKS    8CREEM    Olf    IWBXJt 

Any  bill  which  can  command  the  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  necessary  to  over- 
ride a  veto  Is  likely  to  be  a  popular  measure 
wanted  by  the  people.  Such  a  bill  would 
inevlt"bly  require  the  support  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  members  of  both  political 
parties,  and  It  Is  not  probable  that  any  ob- 
structive measure  damaging  to  the  war  ef- 
fort could  command  such  a  big  bipartisan 
vote. 

So  the  administration  supporters  are  really 
drawing  a  smoke  screen  across  the  Congress 
Issue  and  are  trying  to  prevent  that  Ixjdy 
from  asserting  Its  prerogatives  and  expressing 
its  Judgment  on  matters  vital  to  the  people. 
The  best  thing  that  can  happer  to  a  consti- 
tutional democracy,  particularly  In  wartime. 
Is  to  let  the  legislative  body  debate  and 
discuss  proposals  for  the  government  of  the 
vhole  people.  If  the  Congress  doesn't  par- 
ticipate In  the  lawmaking  process  and  at- 
temps  are  made — as  has  happened  too  often 
recently — to  write  laws  by  means  of  Ciovern- 
meiit  regulations  with  the  excuse  that  broad 
powers  are  contained  in  the  original  statute, 
the  confidence  of  the  people  In  government 
Is  weakened. 

In  a  war  to  preserve  democracy,  it  Is  Im- 
Fwrtant  that  democratic  institutions  are  not 
Impaired.  The  effort  to  smear  Congress  and 
charge  it  with  desiring  to  Interfere  with  the 
war  program  la  so  palpably  a  ruse  to  divert 
public  support  from  the  national  legislature 
that  it  ought  to  be  labeled  what  It  is  and 
exposed  to  view. 

It  Is  slgnaficant  that  the  cry  of  too  much 
Interference  by  Congress  Is  coming  almost 
directly  from  New  Deal  quarters.  But  It  will 
neither  Intimidate  nor  swerve  Congress  from 
reasserting  Its  legislative  function. 

PEOPUC'S  OWN   BODY 

The  American  people  wUl  endure  hardships 
if  they  are  convinced  these  are  necessary. 
One  reason  they  sometimes  look  with  skepti- 
cism on  rationing  rules  is  because  they  do 
not  have  confidence  in  the  bureaus  which 
Issue  the  regtilatlons.  And  one  reason  why 
that  confidence  Is  lacking  Is  because  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  In  Congress  have  been 
Ignored. 

The  idea  that  Congress  Is  superfluous  has 
been  assiduously  cultivated  by  new  dealers 
for  nearly  a  decade.  Their  first  set-beck 
came  in  the  last  elections  and  now  some  of 
them  are  trying  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
that  mandate  by  a  cry  of  lack  of  patriotism. 
Congress  has  before  It  several  proposals  which 
should  not  be  passed,  as.  for  instance,  «ny 
reduction  in  the  figures  on  manpower  set  by 

the  Joint  chiefs  of  staffs  as  necessary.  But 
the  debate  on  that  particular  Item  wlU  do 
more  to  clarify  the  need  and  get  public  sup- 
port for  a  big  Army  than  an  Executive  order 
which  has  been  developed  In  secret. 

Congress  Is  cumbersome  at  times  and  even 
unwieldy,  but  It  Is  the  people's  own  body 
and  with  all  Its  defects  It  Is  still  the  custo- 
dian of  leglaUtive  power  in  our  democracy. 
And  democracy  Is  always  a  distasteful  proc- 
ess to  arrogant  bureaucrats. 


Poem  by  Ben  Neal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1943 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  believe  it  carries  a 


message  that  all  can  profit  by,  I  sak 
consent  to  include  In  the  ConcRBSioif  al 
Record  the  following  short  poem  by 
Benjamin  Neal.  the  founder  of  the  I  Am 
an  American  foundation: 

The  Humblx  Txjublk  Bvq 

OB 
ThI   GaOtJCHT   OtVMBLX  OttTB 

(By  Benjamin  Edwards  Neal) 
VerM 
If  I  hear  it  on  the  radio 

Or  read  It  In  the  news, 
I  will  pass  It  on  to  Plo  and  Joe, 

Or  anyone  I  chooae. 
If  I  hear  It  on  the  troUey  car 

Or  stroUlng  for  a  walk: 
If  I  hear  It  at  the  comer  bar, 

I'll  think  before  I  talk  I 
Chorus 
The  busy  bee  la  always  buzzing  I 

Industrloua  la  she  I 
The  buzzing  bee  la  never  puzzling  I 

She's  laeding  you  and  me  I 
How  different  from  the  chrouic  groaning 

Of  Grumbler  Number  One, 
Who  spends  the  time  complaining,  mnaning, 

"Bout  how  the  war  Is  run! 

Fd  rather  be  a  tumble  bug. 

Attending  to  my  tumbling. 
Than  be  a  grouchy  grumble  grub, 

A-fumbling  and  a-mumbllng! 

The  tumble  bug  Is  always  tumbling. 

To  keep  her  grubs  supplied: 
A  humble  bug,  but  never  grumbling. 

She  rolls  from  side  to  sidcl 


Letter  From  Montgomery  Ward  &  Ot.  to 
National  War  Labor  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OP  OKBGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  through  the  mails  a  printed  cir- 
cular from  the  Chicago  office  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  k  Co.,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1943,  addressed  to  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
which  expresses  views  which.  In  my 
opinion,  are  so  fundamentally  sound 
that  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MONTGOMXKT  WAKD  ft  CO., 

Chicago,  February  27,  1943, 
National  Wa*  Labos  Boais, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Oentlxxkn:  A  National  War  Labor  Board 
panel  has  recommended  that  the  Board  Issue 
another  order  against  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  Imposing  upon  Ward's  six  large  stores  In 
D?nver,  Detroit,  and  New  Tork  City: 

1.  A  form  of  closed  shop,  called  "mainte- 
nance of  membership,"  together  with  a  check- 
off of  union  dues  from  wages. 

2.  Compulsory  arbitration  of  any  question 
the  union  wishes  to  raise. 

Wards  objects  to  the  proposed  order  for 
these  reasons: 

1.  The  War  Labor  Bot-d  Is  without  au- 
thority. Congress,  the  only  lawmaking  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution,^  hss  not  em- 
powered the  Board  to  order  any  employer  to 
adopt  these  requirements. 
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2  The  War  Labor  Board,  by  ordering  a 
closed  shop  in  this  ca»t\  will  be  furthcnr.g 
disrespect  for  con.->'Umlonal  authority  The 
Board  !?•  attempt  lug  to  assunif  a  power  to 
make  rules  and  luws  by  executive  fuit  alone. 

^.l  The  public  Is  beln^?  deceived  Into  believuiK 
that  the  Board  s  orders  have  the  force  o(  law, 
when  in  fact  they  have  no  such  effect.  Em- 
ployees are  being  confused  and  deceived  Into 
believing  that  their  Government  desires  them 
to  Join  labor  unions  when  In  fact  the  na- 
tional policy  IS  declared  by  Congress  is  that 
employees  are  free  to  Join  or  not.  as  they  wish. 
Thu.s.  the  Board  is  destroyin.;  th'^  very  essence 
of  democracy,  the  right  of  the  people  to  make 
laws  through  those  whom  the  people  elect 
for  that  purpose 

3  The  W.ir  Labor  Board,  by  promlscuoiLsly 
granting  seme  form  of  the  closed  s-hop.  is  de- 
stroying the  law-;  cnnstitutlonally  enacted  b\ 
Congress.  The  Natiuiia'  Labor  Relaliuiis  Art 
endorses,  guarantees,  and  encourages  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining  The  orders 
of  this  Board,  however,  have  led  the  unions  to 
abandon  collective  bargaining  The  union  in 
this  ca.-e  has  rushed  to  the  War  Labor  Board 
In  the  rnnvlctl  Hi  that  the  B'uird  will  grant 
mor-  than  it  cou'd  obtain  throuph  collective 
barKaiiunv;,  the  procedure  which  Congres.*.  has 
sought  to  protect  ai.d  encourage.  Other 
unions  a:e  following  the  same  cour'^e.  Thus 
the  Board,  by  this  proceed  tig  and  by  its  pol- 
icies as  prtjclaimed  in  other  prnccedlngs  of 
this  natun,  is  nullifying  the  public  policy  of 
the  Nation  a.s  doclaied  by  Ct)n,;ress  and  set 
forth  in  the  National  Lal'or  Relations  Act. 
Law^  pn.-sed  by  Congre-s.  the  only  lawmaking 
nuthoruy  under  our  Constitution,  cannot  le- 
gally be  repealed  hv  Executive  decree. 

4.  The  proposed  order  would  require  Wards 
to  violate  the  law.  It  wculd  ret|Uire  Waids. 
first,  to  Interfere  with  the  free  choice  of  its 
employees  to  resign  from  the  union;  second, 
to  give  supp<jrt  to  the  union  by  a  check-off  of 
union  due.s:  and  third,  to  discriminate 
against  employees  if  they  resign  their  mem- 
bership in  the  union,  all  in  direct  violation  of 

---    the  Niitional  I.nbor  Relations  Act 

5.  Wards  op^'ra'e.s  in  n  hiphly  competitive 
field  (ompo.sed  of  L750  COO  retail  establish- 
men's.  It  is  unfair  to  Impose  burdens  upon 
Wards  and  not  upon  those  with  whom  it  Is  In 
competition.  If  tl^e  retail  industry  is  to  be 
siib.ectcd  to  the  closed  shop  and  aibitration 
reqtiiiements.  thev  should  be  legislated  by 
Congre.-s  and  applied  ur. it.'nuly  aga.nst  all 
retail  establlslments 

6  The  proposed  order  we  uld  require  Wards 
to  surrenc'er  to  outside  arbitrators  the  final 
decision  on  all  mafers  which  the  imlon  may 
uish  to  treat  as  grievances.  Thus  Wards' 
6O.G00  shurehold'-rs  would  be  deprived  cf  the 
right  to  dlrfct,  through  the  maiuigenient  they 
select,  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  tht  y  (.wn. 

7.  Under  this  "maintenance  of  memb<r- 
ship"'  form  of  closed  shop,  emplovfes  are 
not  free  to  resign  from  the  union  without 
losing  their  J<ibs  Wards  Is  compelled  to 
discharge  every  union  member  who  falls 
to  maintain  hs  union  membership  In  good 
standing  (nenpayment  of  dues,  etc.),  "Main- 
tem'nce  of  m"mbership"  is  the  starting  pha?e 
which  Inevitably  leads  to  the  full  cloatd  shop 
and  a  labor  mone.poly. 

8.  The  proposed  order  violates  the  funda- 
mcnUl  principles  of  liberty.  Liberty  requires 
that  an  employee  be  free  to  Join,  to  refuse 
to  Join,  or  to  resign  from  a  union  wrhout 
losinK  his  Job  Liberty  requires  that  an 
employer  be  free  to  employ  the  person  best 
suited  for  the  work 

9.  Wards  has  consistently  defended  these 
principles  of  liberty.  In  times  ..f  peace. 
Wards  successfully  denied  all  demands  for 
the  closed  shop  in  any  form.  Tw«i  years 
ago  the  teamsters"  union.  In  an  elTort  to 
force  a  closed  shop,  maintained  a  vicious 
7-month  strike  against  Wards'  retail  stores 
•nd  mail-ord.-r  houses  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Two  mail-order  houses  and  6  retail  stores 
were   forced   to   close.   43   other   stores   were 


picketed,  mid  Wards  suffered  damates  ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000.  Employees  were  slugged, 
customers  abus'^d.  and  property  destroyed. 
The  railroads,  the  express  Companies,  the 
truckers,  and  Inally  the  United  States  Post 
OfBce  obeyed  the  demands  of  the  union  and. 
with  total  disregard  for  their  obligations  to 
the  public  and  m  violation  of  law.  refused 
service  to  Wards  and  Its  customers.  Never- 
theless Wards,  while  announcing  its  willing- 
ness to  bargain  and  to  contract  with  the 
union,  refused  to  compromise  the  principles 
It  was  defending.  The  strike  did  not  end 
until  the  union,  in  writing,  withdrew  Us 
demand  for  a  closed  shop 

Even  If  the  War  Labor  Board  had  the  au- 
thority which  it  lacks.  It  should  not.  In  time 
of  war.  when  sacrifices  are  df  inmided  of  all. 
grant  to  any  union  a  privilege  it  could  not 
have  obtained  in  time  of  peace. 

Wards  has  no  quarrel  with  legitimate  un- 
ion practices.  However,  Warils  strongly  op- 
poses the  War  Labor  Boards  illegitimate 
attempts  to  sabotage  our  laws  and  to  social- 
ize all  Industry,  ostensibly  as  a  part  of  the 
war  effort. 

Wards  desires  to  continue  to  obey  the  law. 
to  preserve  constitutional  government,  to 
mnlnt^.in  management  by  ownership,  to  re- 
main competitive,  and  to  leave  Its  employees 
free  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a  union 
as  they  wish. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  V/aids 
must  reject  any  proposals  which  require  It 
to  enter  Into  contracts  which  it  believes  to 
be  Ul'^gal,  or  to  surrender  principles  which 
it  considers  to  he  fundamental  In  so  doing. 
Ward.'^  is  taking  tlie  course  which  good  citi- 
zenship requires. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MONTCOMFRY    WaRD   A'    Co., 

Hewell  Avehy.  President. 


Resolutions  of  the  Great  Lakes  Harbors 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

OF   V.  isroNM.v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaii.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavi"  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Harbors  Association  at 
its  executive  committee  meetinij  at  Chi- 
cago. III.,  on  Fiiday.  January  29.  1943, 
which  are  of  utmost  importance  not  only 
to  the  people  of  my  own  State.  Wiscon.'^in. 
but  to  the  people  of  all  oLlier  States 
bordennK  upon  the  Great  Lakes: 

THE  ST     LAWRENe  E  SEAWAY   AND  OVR   WAR  EFFORT 

The  primary  interest  and  concern  of  every 
patriotic  American  citizen  Is  the  winning  of 
the  war  Matters  of  purely  domestic  con- 
cern which  do  not  contribute  to  the  war 
effort,  must  necess.irily  be  subordinated  for 
the  duration.  The  principal  purpose  of  this 
conference  therefore  is  to  mobilize  the  niti- 
niclpalitie.s  and  port  interests  In  the  Great 
Lakes  basin  In  order  to  achieve  a  unity  of 
effort  and  objectives  that  will  as.sure  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  Nation's  need  In 
the  present  emergency 

We  esteem  it  our  duty  and  privilege,  as 
citizens  of  this  great  and  populous  area,  with 
its  tremendous  agricultural  and  Industrial 
production,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  those  unemploved  re- 
soiuces  of   the  Great  Lxtkes  area,  which,  if 


propi^rly  develcp-^d,  w:ll   a.sslst  and   augment 
the  Nations  military  elTort 

As  the  records  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  collateral  Federal  agencies  so 
abundantly  reveal  the  several  States  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  supply  the  bulk  of  cur 
war  producth<n  No  other  art  a  contribute*  so 
much  This  is  primarily  a  war  of  steel  fiUd 
aluminum.  The  production  of  these  vital 
metals  Is  largely  centralized  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  No  other  single  economic  far- 
tor  contributes  so  much  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  American  way  of  life  as  the  movement 
of  ore  from  the  hills  of  Minnes<.ta  to  the 
furnaces  of  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland.  Chicago, 
and  Detrrit  This  movemer.t  is  a!mo-st 
wheilly  water-borne  I*  is  made  possible  by 
the  existence  of  our  great  inland  seas  with 
nearly  l.SOO  miles  of  fresh  v.ater  navigation, 
open  to  deep-draft  ves.sels. 

But  this  ?reHt  waterway  already  rcntrib- 
utirg  so  largely  to  the  national  welfare,  can 
be  n^ade  to  double  Us  usefulness  If  opened 
to  the  sea  A  short  stretch  of  rapids — 48 
miles  In  length  — bars  ships  of  these  inland 
seas  from  access  to  the  ocean  An  Ameri- 
can Mediterranean  Is  kept  a  private  pond. 
Meanwhile  rail  facilities  are  taxed  to  the 
lireaking  point  and  coastal  warehouses  from 
Portland,  Maine,  to  Seattle,  Wa.sh  .  are  loaded 
to  capacity  An  evcrincreasmg  flow  of  goods 
threatens  a  transp'^rtation  and  storage  crisis. 

No  region  in  the  woild  has  greater  poten- 
tial shipbuilding  capacity  than  the  Great 
Lakes  area  The  steel  is  there;  the  facili- 
ties for  manufacturing  the  necessary  marine 
equipmpent  are  there;  assembly  can  be 
achieved  with  a  minimum  of  transportation 
wasted,  but  again  a  short-sighted  policy  in 
falling  to  remove  the  St  Lawrence  rapids 
barrier  prevents  the  construction  of  badly 
needed  8hlp.s — the  bottleneck  of  cur  war 
effort — In  this  section 

Bi^th  our  military  effort  and  that  of  our 
nei.i;hbor  and  ally,  Canada,  are  restricted  by 
a  sliortage  of  vitally  needed  electric  power. 
Tills  power  Is  available  In  the  St  Lawrence 
rapids,  but  remains  undeve.oped  because  of 
the  oppcjsitlon   of  seltli-h   Interests. 

Our  eastern  seaboard  faces  a  critical  short- 
age of  essential  petroleum  supplies,  particu- 
larly fuel  oil  and  gase  line.  Acute  distress 
is  experienced  in  many  communities  All 
this  could  have  been  avoided  If  the  St  Law- 
rence seaway  were  open,  to^jether  with  tlie 
Champlaln  Valley  cut-off  There  are  other 
wlnte.-s  ahead.     Further  delay  Is  Intolerable. 

R-\iolied.  thcTr/ore.  Tliat  we  request  and 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  S  ates  and 
the  Congress  to  give  Immediate  attention 
and  concern  to  the  strategic  possibility  of 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  and  particularly  to 
the  opening  of  a  new  submarine-proof  north- 
ern coastline,  extending  frejin  Duluth  to  Que- 
bec, by  the  speedy  approval  and  construction 
cf  the  Si.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power- 
development  project,  now  pending  befeire  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  United 
Slates  H'^use  of   Representatives. 

Further  resolved,  That  ccples  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  transmitted  to  the  Piesident  cf 
the  United  States,  to  the  .several  Federal 
agencies  dealing  with  this  problem,  and  to 
Members  of  the  United  States  Crngress 

Resolutions  Committee. 


POST-WAR    RlHABILrTATlON    OT    GREAT    LAKES 
SHIPPING 

Whereas  the  governments  cf  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  requisitioned  large 
numbers  of  vessels  from  the  Great  Lakes 
fl;-et  and  have  transfe-rred  such  vessels  to 
ocean  service  to  aid  In  meeting  the  demands 
Of  the  war  shipping  crisis,  and  It  is  deemed 
unlikely  that  ves,sels  so  transferred  will  a^aln 
be  available  for  Great  Lakes  post-war  serv- 
ice, due  to   the   hazards  e)f   war;    and 

Whereas  many  important  vessel  services 
have  been  discontinued  and  many  im!K)rtant 
commodity  movements  have  been  curtailed  or 
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fuspended,  due  to  lack  of  vessel  supply,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  shippers,  vessel  operators, 
and  port  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes;  and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  for  the  post-war 
economic  and  tran-sportation  welfare  of  the 
Great  Lakes  remon  that  an  adequate  fleet 
of  lake  ships  be  maintained  to  serve  the 
transportation  reqvilrements  of  the  region, 
and  for  ti.e  sound  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development  of  this  Important  area, 
and  the  restoration  of  an  adequate  lake  ship- 
ping fleet  is  therefore  cf  the  utmost  impor- 
tance: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  m  tietr  of  the  imperattve  need  ; 
for  fost-ucr  rr'iabtlitation  of  Great  Lakes 
sh-.pping.  That  the  Great  Lakes  Harbors  As- 
ECKTiation  respectfully  directs  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  United  StateF 
Maritime  Commission  to  the  situation  which 
confronts  Great  Lakes  shipping,  with  the 
request  that  said  bodies  give  careful  con- 
Fideratlon  to  the  problem  of  post-war  res- 
toration and  rehabilitation  of  lake  shipping; 
and  be  it  furthi  r 

Re.^ohed.  That  the  Congress  and  the  United 
Biates  Maritime  Commission  are  respectfully 
rec;uesied  to  Initiate  measures  looking  toward 
fcVmulation  of  policies  and  plans  for  post-war 
rehabilitation  of  Great  Lakes  shipping,  to  the 
end  that  the  Great  Lakes  area,  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  resources,  may  aid  In  the  post- 
war period  of  economic  readjustment. 


CoDservatioD  of  Gasolioe  and  Rubber  in 
New  Enfland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  3,  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
statement  bv  members  of  the  taxicab 
Industry  of  Boston,  and  editorials  from 
variou.'^  Boston  newspapers,  which  indi- 
cate the  cooperation  which  is  being  given 
in  New  England  in  the  effort  to  conserve 
gasoline  and  rubber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Herald  cf  January  22,  19431 
Ee  a    lOO-PERcrNT  American— Please  Don't 
Use  Taxi  CAbs  for  Pleasure  DRmNG 

Director  of  the  United  States  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation  Joseph  B.  Eastman  is 
right  when  he  says: 

"The  purpose  of  restricting  the  use  of  pri- 
vate passenger  cars  In  the  eastern  United 
States  to  necess.^ry  driving  Is  being  partially 
defeated.  The  purposes,  of  course.  Is  to  cut 
down  on  the  consumption  of  gasoline.  Ob- 
vlcusly.  nothing  is  accomplished  If  pleasure 
riding  Is  merely  transferred  from  passenger 
cars  to  taxi  cabs  " 

OVR   REPLT 

We  believe  that  victory  in  this  war  comes 
first  and  above  all  goals  before  us  •  '  • 
to  that  end  we  dedicate  our  every  effort. 

Gasoline  and  rubber  are  powerful  ammuni- 
tion, both  of  whch  are  precious  commodities 
•nd  indispensable  to  our  armed  force*  in 
their  forward  march,  on  every  global  front  to 
▼Ictory  and  freedom. 

To  our  fighting  men,  to  Uncle  Bam,  to 
Mr.  Eastman  we,  an  integral  part  of  the  pub- 
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lie  transportation  system.  In  whose  livelihood 
ga.soline  and  rubber  play  an  all  impcrtant 
part,  wholeheartedly  and  unselfishly,  say 
"We  are  with  you." 

To  the  public  we  say  in  order  to  assure 
adequate  transportation  for  essential  pvir- 
poses.  we  feel  obliged  to  impose  on  e  urselves 
the  following  restrictions: 

1.  We  will  not  accept  trips  to  or  from 
places   of   amusement   or   recreation, 

2.  We  will  not  waste  gasoline  and  rubber. 

3.  We  Will  not  accept  trips  more  than  10 
miles  beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 

4.  We  Will  not  accept  trips  for  commercial 
deliveries. 

5.  We  will  not  accept  trips  for  sightseeing. 

6.  We   will   not   ciulse. 

7.  We  will  conserve  on  other  materials  vital 
to   thf    war  effort, 

8.  We  will   observe   all   legal  speed   limits. 

9.  We  will  police  our  own   Industrv 

10.  We  are  IDO-percent  Americans. 

We  confidentially  anticipate  your  full  co- 
of)eration — the  burden  Is  on  all  of  us. 

Ycu  must  be  Americana.  All  ways  and  al- 
ways. 

This  advertisement  sponsored  by  the  city 
of  Boston  Cab  Association,  Frank  fcawyer, 
president,  comprising  the  entire  taxicab  in- 
dustry of  Boston. 

[From   the   Boston  Traveler   of   January   26, 

1943  1 

Taxicaes  for  Needful   Use 

Only  such  aii  emergency  as  war  could  make 
people  In  business  pay  for  advertisements 
asking  that  the  public  confine  the  use  of 
their  services  for  essential  purpo.ses. 

That  Is  exactly  what  the  City  of  Boston 
Cab  Association  has  done.  Pleasure  riding 
In  private  automobiles  has  been  ordered 
stopped,  but  some  unthinking  persons  have 
turned  right  around  and  transferred  their 
pleasure  riding  to  taxlcabs. 

Defense  Transportation  Director  Eastman 
has  declared  that  this  does  not  accomplish 
any  saving  of  gasoline  and  rubber  as  desired 
In  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  priviite  pas- 
senger cars. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  taxicab 
drivers  have  voluntarily  promised  to  discour- 
age In  every  way  the  use  of  their  vehicles  for 
pleasure  riding. 

Patriotic  citizens  will  not  ask  taxi  drivers 
to  violate  their  pledge  to  Uncle  Sam. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe  of  January  19.  1943] 
Fine  Spirit 

The  owners  and  operators  of  taxlcabs  in 
the  city  of  Boston  have  set  a  stirlrng  example 
of  patriotism  for  the  entire  commimity  by 
their  announcement  of  100-percent  coopeia- 
tlon  With  Director  of  Defense  Transportation 
Joseph  E.  Eastman.  In  an  annou:icement 
for  which  the  cab  men  went  right  down  Into 
their  own  pockets,  they  endorse  emphatically 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Eastman  that  If  pleas- 
ure driving  Is  merely  transferred  from  pas- 
senger cars  to  taxlcabs  nothing  will  be  ac- 
complished toward  economy  of  ga.sollne  or 
conservation  of  tires. 

Declaring  their  Americanism,  the  cab  men 
have  made  public  their  agreement  to  restrict 
sharply  their  business,  eliminating  trips  to 
places  of  amusement  or  recreation,  for  sight- 
seeing, or  for  any  other  nonessential  purpose. 

They  should  be  honored  for  placing  pa- 
triotism above  private  profit.  They  should 
be  followed  by  other  citizens  who  recognize 
the  obligation  to  put  winning  the  war  first 
on  the  list  of  things  to  do. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  January  22,  1943] 
Limited  Taxiing 
The  war  has  provided  a  number  of  para- 
doxes, but  few  so  striking  as  those  advertlse- 
menU  asking  peoplt  not  to  buy  the  goods  or 


services  advertised.  When  the  telephone 
company  urges  less  telephoning  and  the  rail- 
roads invite  less  traveling,  one  can't  help  feel- 
ing that  here  Is  something  finely  patriotic. 
When  local  advertisers  go  to  bat  for  the 
United  War  F\ind  and  when  almost  any  mer- 
chant sj.ys  "Buy  War  bonds  first."  those,  too. 
convey  something  Inspiring, 

So  when  the  owners  and  operators  of  taxi- 
ca!:s  in  this  city  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets 
the  cost  of  persuading  people  not  to  hire  cats 
for  pleasure  driving  they  are  sharing  in  what 
Is  becoming  one  of  the  great  tradillors  of  this 
w<  r — the  sacrifice  of  personal  and  corporate 
gain  for  the  good  of  America. 

The  general  public  owes  the  sfme  sort  of 
cooperation  to  the  edict  of  Defense  Trans- 
pcrlation  Director  Eastman  a^ains;  eluding 
the  ban  on  pleasure  driving  by  hiring  a  taxi. 
Such  a  subterfuge  saves  no  gasoline  or  tires. 
Tlie  owners  and  operators  have  b:t  the  exam- 
ple of  compliance. 

[From  the  Boston  Dally  Record  cf  January 
21.  1943] 

OlTR   PATRIOTIC    Cab    MeN 

Owners  and  operators  of  taxlcabs  In  Boston 
are  setting  an  Inspiring  example  of  patiio.ism 
for  the  country  by  discouragmg  the  use  of 
their  vehicles  for  pleasure  driving  and  non- 
essential travel. 

Joseph  B.  Eastman.  Director  of  the  United 
States  OfBce  of  Defense  Transportation,  h^a 
stated  that  gasoline  cx)uld  not  be  conserved 
if  recreational  riding  were  merely  to  b?  trans- 
ferred from  passenger  cars  to  taxicab:-. 

In  reply,  the  Boston  taxicab  owners  and 
operators  have  imposed  on  themselves  such 
restrictions  as:  No  trips  beyond  10  mUes  of 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  no  commer- 
cial deliveries.no  sightseeing,  and  ncf  cruising. 

Obviously,  this  means  a  sacrifice  of  private 
profit,  but,  as  victory -minded  men,  the  Bos- 
ton cab  men  are  willing  to  place  patriotism 
above  it. 

[From  tiie  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 

February  1.  1943] 

Be  Fair  to  Taxi  Drivers 

Transportation  Director  Eastman  makes 
dear  what  honest  and  conscientious  motorists 
should  have  known  without  b»lng  reminded, 
namely,  that  the  aims  of  the  ban  on  pleasure 
driving  are  defeated  if  motorists  simply  em- 
ploy taxlcabs  for  trips  to  theaters,  hockey 
games,  or  bridge  parties.  No  gasoline— or 
rubber,  either— is  saved  by  such  evasions. 

The  response  of  the  organized  taxicab  busi- 
ness to  the  situation  U  pleasing.  In  Boston, 
the  entire  Industry  has  pledged  itself  In  news- 
paper advertisements  to  refuse  fares  to  or 
from  places  of  amusement  or  recreation,  not 
to  accept  trips  for  sightseeing,  and  not  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  cabs  by  drivers  or  operators  for 
personal,  social,  or  recreational  purposes. 

In  New  York,  Washington,  and  other  paints 
much  visited  by  the  traveling  public,  pas- 
sengers must  share  the  taxis  between  stations 
and  hotels,  like  car-pooling  war  workers.  At 
least  three  or  four  to  a  cab  is  the  rule.  Next  to 
sharing  a  seat  In  a  day-coach,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  Informality  of  a  Uxl  ride  for  promot- 
ing friendliness.  The  trip  is  usually  too  short 
for  concluding  a  sale,  swapping  yarns,  or  ex- 
changing recipes,  but  by  combining  three 
trips  into  one  it  can,  and  does,  save  gas. 

The  taxi-using  public  could  help  by  not 
asking  drivers  to  violate  their  pledge. 

(From  the  Boston  Post  of  February  5,  1943] 
Taximen's  Pledge 
If  it's  used  as  a  means  to  get  around  the 
ban  on  pleasure  driving  the  taxicab  In  any 
large  city  can  go  a  long  way  toward  defeating 
the  alms  of  the  ban.  To  prevent  such  \ise 
would  be  almost  Impossible.  The  Govern- 
ment must  depend  In  a  large  measure  upon 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  note  was 
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voluntary  cooperation  from  the  taxi  owners 
themselves  to  halt  this  potentUHy  damaging 
leak  of  gaaoUne  and  buruing  up  of  rubber. 

That  la  why  the  honest.  otralghtfoTMard 
pledge  of  the  entire  Industry  here  In  Boston 
to  observe  every  tenet  <jf  the  pleasxue  driving 
ban.  and  confine  the  cab  to  essential  drlvini^. 
deservc'.s  the  huhest  commendation  and  co- 
operation of  the  public 

It  sets  an  example  that  might  well  be 
emulated  by  all. 


EnforcemeDt  of  0.  P.  A.  Regulations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPHESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le:ive  to  eXk-end  my  remarks  in  Uie  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  very  significant  state- 
ment by  United  States  District  Judge  P. 
Ryan  Duffy,  former  Senator  from  tlie 
State  of  Wisconsin,  which,  in  my  opinion. 
will  do  much  to  clarify  the  attitudes  of 
many  people,  including  Members  of  this 
House,  on  tlie  subject  of  enforcement  of 
O.  P.  A.  reguJations: 

VsTTTv  Stattes  or    Amebica.   ex   «EL    PaiNTISS 

M     BRO.WN.   ADMINtSTII.STfW,   OtTSCX  OF  PrICI 

Administratiok,  Plaintiits.  Vmsus  Albert 
Fetkfr.  Doing  Business  as  Cttt  Dkessld 
Beet  Co..  Dktendant. 

pronouncement  of  sentence  bt  the  cothtt 

The  Court.  It  la  highly  Important  that 
every  man.  woman  and  child  m  this  cciin- 
try  do  everything  they  possibly  can  to  further 
the  wur  effort.  Our  youn^  men  at  the  front, 
of  course,  are  maictng  heroic  sacrifices;  they 
are  doing  their  part;  they  me  uoing  it  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  their  humes  uud  Icved 
ones. 

At  the  same  time  while  they  are  fighting 
the  enemy  out  there,  our  Governnient  is 
conducting  a  war  on  the  home  front,  and  we 
have  got  to  be  successiul  in  th.it  eSurt  If 
we  are  going  to  win  the  war;  and  one  of 
the  most  Important  goals  Uiat  our  Govern- 
ment has  and  one  of  Uie  moot  Important 
activities  Is  the  fight  that  they  are  conduct- 
ing against  Inflation  We  have  seen,  and 
we  shudder  when  we  think  about  It,  the  hor- 
rible ellects  cf  InOation  on  some  other  coun- 
tries lu  vears  gone  by,  and  If  we  are  to  lone  the 
battle  against  Infiaticn  It  might  well  be  that 
the  aacrlflces  that  cur  soldier  boys  are  nxaic- 
lug.  and  sailors,  and  others  Ui  the  armed 
forces,  might  be  in  vain. 

Now,  I  realize  the  packers  have  had  a  pretty 
tough  time.  I  tliinlt  that  many  of  them 
could  not,  perhaps,  operate  except  at  a  loas, 
but  that  Is  no  excuse  for  violating  the  law. 
Undoubtedly,  maytie  some  packers,  like  some 
tire  stores.  automobUe  dealers,  and  otliers. 
have  to  become  casualties  of  this  war.  It  Is 
might  uniortuuate.  It  is  regrettable,  but  that 
is  no  excuse  for  violating  the  law. 

Apparently  there  are  people  In  every  com- 
tn\inity  who,  as  the  term  is  s<3metlmes  u^cd, 
chisel  as  a  matter  of  gsin  to  themselves 
rather  than  putting  first  in  their  minds  their 
duty  to  their  country,  and  in  this  case  I  nm 
convinced  that  Mr.  Becker  knew  what  was 
going  on  and  that  there  was  a  deUborale 
efTort  by  changing  of  the  invoices  or  making 
the  invoice  appear  that  he  Lad  lived  up  to 
the  law. 

Now,  we  know,  if  we  aic  to  place  any 
credence  in  newapaper  reporis,  that  the  so- 


called  black  market  tn  me«ta  amounts  to 
almost  a  national  icandal,  and  yet  one  of 
the  important  elements  in  the  fight  against 
Inflation,  the  &i'ht  to  keep  the  price  of  liv- 
ing down,  has  tieen  the  regulations  that  have 
been  issued  with  reference  to  maximum  prices 
on  meats  particularly;  of  cotirse,  also,  as  to 
other    fiiocl    products. 

Now,  a  violation  of  the  order  of  this  court 
at  any  time  is  a  mighty  serious  matter. 
but  a  violation  that  is  also  linked  up  with 
the  fight  we  are  cf  nductlng  on  Uie  home 
front  Is  a  much  more  Berious  matter. 

I  must  impose,  urder  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  durt.  either  a  fine  or  a  prison 
sentence.  There  have  been  eflorts  of  some 
of  th;  courts  to  place  them  in  the  alterna- 
tive. The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  held 
that   that   is   improj)er. 

Now,  where  tt  Is  a  question  of  making 
n^nncy  or  making  profits  beyond  the  law  and 
whcrt  an  Indlviduiil  is  personally  re>-pon- 
sible,  I  don't  think  a  fine  is  sufficient.  In 
tho  case  oi  corporations,  of  course,  that  Is 
about  the  only  Uuug  that  can  be  done.  With 
individuals  vho  may  be  offlct-rs  of  these  cor- 
porations or  Individuals  who  are  operating 
irider  a  trade  name,  when  the  evidence 
shown  they  are  res^pDnslble  I  think  that  the 
c  urt  must,  it  is  his  duty,  to  impose  a  prison 
heiitcnce. 

Mr     Becker,   step    forward. 

Mr  Bec/'.er,  th;'  ;udgment  of  this  court, 
as  yen  heard,  is  that  you  are  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court.  I  sentence  you  to  be  com- 
mitted to  tlie  custody  of  the  attorney  general 
to  he  confined  In  prison  in  the  Milwaukee 
Houw*  of  Correction  for  a  period  of  60  days. 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 


EXTEI^.'SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

OF   INDIANA 

D;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida'j.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  und^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  R!,c- 
ouD.  I  include  the  followin,??  joint  me- 
morial of  the  Leui-slative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Monli^na,  protestinii  R'-;iun.st  the 
recent  leorganizauon  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  IndubLry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  10 
A  mrmort.lI  to  th"  President  cf  the  United 
Sratrs  and  the  Secretary  cf  the  United 
States  Dejjartment  of  Agriculture  relative 
to  the  dlsasscclatlcm  cf  thr  several  divisions 
cf  the  United  States  Btireau  of  Animal 
Industry 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  and  to 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  o/  Agriculture: 

Whereas  it  has  be^^n  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Tweuty-righth  Legitlatlve  A^om- 
bly  of  the  Sute  cf  Montana  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  S.ates  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  ordered  a  reorgaiiizaticn  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  United  Stales  Bureau 
of  Animal  IiidusUr;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  Meat  Inspection  Division  has  t>ceu 
placed  undrr  a  scpjirate  admaiLsUative  unit 
and  that  other  separations  are  contemplated; 
and 

Whereas  the  Unlt«»d  States  Bureau  cf  Ani- 
mal Iiidustry  has  functioned  as  a  separate 
unit  fur  many  years  under  the  able  supervi- 
sion cf  Dr.  John  R.  Mohier,  the  present  Chief 
of  the  Bureau,  and  has  performed  its  dulics 
and  rcsponsiblliUea  to  the  livestcck  Industry 


in  preventing,  controlling,  and  eradicating 
di&eases  of  livestock  in  a  numi  efficient  man- 
ner, which  has  iuciuded  the  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  foreign 
plagues  of  livestock,  and 

Whereas  having  all  the  divisions  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
grouped  under  one  administrative  head  espe- 
c.ally  uained  in  the  prevention  (if  diseases  of 
livestock  has  aided  in  the  piompt  deicctii>n 
aiid  eradication  uf  many  diMeases  that  would 
not  have  been  poBsiule  had  thr^e  functions 
tx-en  operatina;  under  several  units;  and 

Whereas  the  less  of  the  Meat  Inspection 
Division  with  lt.>  laige  numt>er  of  traimd 
veterinarians  will  seriously  Impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Bureau  in  promptly  assemblirg 
a  sufficient  nuiuiier  of  trained  veterinarians 
to  adequately  cope  with  a  threatened  Invasion 
of  f(M}t-and-mouih  disease  or  other  foreign 
plagues  as  In  the  past;  and 

Whereas  Uiscascs  of  livestock  are  known  to 
be  more  prevalent  under  war  conditions  due 
to  the  movement  cf  troops  and  d.sorganiia- 
tion  of  veterinary  service,  and 

Whereas  tbe  period  of  rtLhabllitatlrn  fol- 
lowing the  present  Wur  will  bring  many  niw 
and  serious  problems  in  the  conuol  of  live- 
stock diseases,  due  to  the  return  of  troopa 
and  the  shipment  of  disea&e-carry.ng  media 
from  foreign  ccuntries  where  dangerous  die- 
eases  of  livestock  are  prevalent,  but  which  do 
not  now  exist,  in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  Tv.cnty-elghth  LcfTislatlve  As- 
."sembly  of  the  St  Ate  of  Montana  is  firmly  of 
the  belief  that  the  increased  prcdviction  of 
beef  called  for  under  present  conditions,  and 
the  prevention  and  control  of  dangerous  dis- 
eases of  livestock  can  be  greatly  aided  end 
attained  by  having  the  control  of  livestcck 
diseases,  the  Inspection  of  slaughter  anlmaLs, 
and  the  production  of  biologies  u.-ed  in  the 
Control  of  live.'^tock  diseases  under  an  adniln- 
Istrator  who  has  been  properly  trained  by 
years  of  experience  in  all  these  activities: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rcsclved  ty  the  senate  (and  the  home  o/ 
rrprrsentatirrx  ronevrring) ,  That  v:e  do  de- 
plore the  hasty  and  Ill-advised  BCtinn  Uiat 
has  led  to  the  .»fparatlon  cf  the  M'pt  Inspic- 
tlon  Division  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Animal  Induttiy  and  do  earnestly  request 
the  Honorable  Claude  R.  Wickard.  Secretary 
of  the  United  Slates  Departmenl  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  reconsider  such  action  and  n quest 
that  all  divlsicns  cf  the  United  States  Bureau 
ol  Animal  Industry  remain  under  the  direct 
administration  cf  a  man  ef-pecially  trained  In 
the  prevention  of  diseases  cf  livestock;  and 
b.'  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  tills  memorial  be 
forwarded  by  the  stcreury  of  state  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Honorable  Secrptnry,  United  States  Depnrt- 
raent  cf  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Represenuiivcs  ui  Coiigrcbs  Ircm  the  State 
cf  Mautaua. 


AssUUnce  to  Refugees — Note  Froai  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  British  Goremnent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Pre.sid*»nt,  T  a.«!k 
unanimou.s  con^-ent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  note  delivered  on  February  25,  1943. 
by  the  Secrelaiy  of  SUte  to  Ihe  BriUiih 
Government. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  note  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I  The  following  Is  the  text  of  a  note  deliv- 
ered to  the  Biiti.sh  Government  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  February  25,  1943  | 

Febrvart  25,  1943 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  HiA  Excellency  the  British  Ambas- 
fador  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
British  Emb;us5y's  aide  mcmoire  cf  January 
20.  1943.  relating  to  the  situation  of  persons 
fleeing  from  persecution  for  religiouf.  racial, 
and  political  rea.«^ons  and  to  the  necessity  lor 
Intergovernmental  relief  action  in  their  be- 
half. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  problem  of  the  ref- 
ugees in  question  cannot  be  solved  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner  by  any  one  tf  the  govcrn- 
menU  of  the  Unittci  Nations  group  nor  of  the 
neutial  countries.  It  has  been,  and  is.  the 
traditional  policy  of  this  country  to  seek  every 
available  means  by  which  to  extend  to  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  peoples  .«:uch  assist- 
ance as  may  be  found  to  be  feafible  and  pos- 
sible under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  pursuance  of  that  policy,  this  Government 
has  been  and  Is  taking  fteps  to  extend  assist- 
ance in  a  large  measure  to  those  European 
people  who  have  been  subjected  to  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  under  the  Hitler  re- 
gime. Tlie  men.'-ures  of  assistance  afforded 
have  assumed  several  forms,  as  follows: 

1  Joint  and  several  declarations  of  official 
attitude  of  condemnation  of  the  policies  and 
acts  of  the  Axis  Governments  and  their  satel- 
lites in  oppiession  or  persecution  of  religious, 
racial,  and  political  minorities; 

2  The  appropriation  and  expenditure  of 
large  amounts  of  public  and  private  funds 
for  the  relief  of  persons  in  need  as  a  result  of 
oppression  and  F>ersecution  becau.'-e  of  thrir 
racial  origin  or  religious  or  political   belie  f.s: 

3.  The  application  of  the  immigration  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  the  utmost  liberal 
and  humane  spirit  of  those  laws; 

4  The  calling  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  first  Intergovernmental 
conference  at  Evian-London  In  1938  for  the 
purixjse  of  seeking  a  solution  of  refugee 
problems.  There  may  be  repeated  here  the 
statement  made  In  that  confei-ence  by  the 
Honorable  Myron  Taylor  on  behalf  of  this 
Government,  as  follows: 

•In  conclusion.  I  need  not  emphasize  that 
the  discrimination  and  pressure  against  mi- 
nority groups  and  the  disregard  of  elementary 
human  rights  are  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  what  we  have  come  to  regard  as  the 
accepted  standards  of  civilization  We  have 
heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  disruptive 
consequences  of  the  dumping  of  merchandise 
upon  the  worlds  economy.  How  much  more 
disturbing  is  the  forced  and  chaotic  dump- 
ing of  unfortunate  peoples  in  Icrpe  num- 
bers. Racial  and  religious  problems  are.  in 
consequence,  rendered  more  acute  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Economic  retaliation  against 
the  countries  which  are  responsible  for  this 
condition  Is  encouraged.  The  sentiment  of 
International  mistrust  and  suspicion  Is 
heightened,  and  fear,  which  is  an  important 
obstacle  to  general  appeasement  between  na- 
tions, is  accentuated. 

"The  problewi  is  no  longer  one  of  purely 
private  concern  It  Is  a  problem  for  inter- 
governmental action.  If  the  present  cur- 
rints  of  migration  are  permitted  to  contlnu? 
to  push  anarchlcally  upon  the  receiving  states 
and  If  some  governments  are  to  continue  to 
tots  large  sections  of  their  populations  lightly 
upon  B  distressed  and  unprepared  world,  then 
there  is  catastrophic  human  suffering  ahead 
which  can  only  result  In  general  unrest  and 
In  general  international  strain  which  will 
not  be  conducive  to  the  permanent  appease- 
ment  to  which  all  peoples  earnestly  aspire  " 
At  the  Evian-London  conference  and 
through  the  intergovernmental  committee 
Wioch  grew  out  of  that  conference,  this  Gov- 


ernment exerted  Its  most  earnest  efforts  to 
persuade  the  various  countries  represented 
to  provide  asylum  for  as  many  refugees  from 
the  Axis  countries  as  the  l^ws  of  the  several 
countries  would  permit.  This  Go\ernment 
has  also  approached  other  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  places  of  settlement  for 
lefugees  with  funds  of  the  United  States 
origin   being   made   available. 

5  As  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  from  the  advent  of  tie  Kitler 
regime  in  1933  until  June  30,  1942.  547.775 
visas  weie  issued  by  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  to  natives  of  nationals  of 
the  various  countries  now  dominated  by  the 
Axis  Powers,  the  great  majority  of  which 
persons  were  refugees  fro'n  Nazi  persecution. 
Of  this  number  228.964  were  Issued  in  the 
viar  years  1S39-42.  Many  more  than  that 
number  of  visa.s  were  authorized  during  this 
latter  period,  the  aliens  in  whose  behalf  such 
authorizations  were  given  having  been  un- 
able to  depart  from  their  places  of  foreign 
residence  to  reach  the  United  States  Yet. 
of  the  number  actually  issued,  practically  all 
of  the  aliens  who  received  them  during  the 
war  years  1039  42  have  actually  arrived  in 
the  United  States  and  have  remained  here, 
many  of  them  having  entered  In  a  temporary 
status  and  not  yet  having  departed. 

6  Over  5,000  visas  were  authorized  for  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  and  per- 
manent residence  here  of  refugee  children 
coming  from  France.  Spain,  and  Portugal 
under  arrangements  with  certain  private  per- 
sons and  organizations  in  the  United  States 
for  their  care.  Visas  were  also  authorized 
for  the  parents  accompanying  them.  In  cer- 
tain cases.  This  Government  has  sought  the 
friendly  a.ssistance  of  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  to  effect  the  relea.se  from  France 
of  such  of  these  children  who  have  not  been 
permitted  to  leave  France,  for  entry  into 
Spain  where  visas  may  be  issued  to  them  by 
the  American  consular  officers. 

7.  Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
Into  the  war,  there  have  been  no  new  re- 
strictions placed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  number  of  aliens  of 
any  nUicnality  permitted  to  proceed  to  this 
country  under  existing  laws,  except  for  the 
more  Intensive  examination  of  aliens  re- 
quired for  security  reasons. 

8.  Considerable  sums  of  money  have  been 
made  available  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  from  other  American  scurces  to  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Madrid  for  the  care 
of  refugees  now  in  Spain  pending  their  evacu- 
ation. A  number  of  these  refugees  have 
already  been  removed  to  north  Africa.  The 
ccntlnuatlon  of  this  movement  and  Its  extent 
are  dependent  upon  military  consideration. 

9.  The  American  Red  Cress,  and  other 
American  organizations  have  provided  assist- 
ance for  refugees  who  have  been  able  to  reach 
other  neutral  countries,  such  es  Iran,  and 
have  undertaken  extended  feeding  among 
children,  Including  refugee  children.  In 
France. 

10.  In  evacuating  refugees  to  neutral  areas, 
the  full  influence  of  the  United  States  d;plo- 
matlc  and  consular  representatives  has  been 
from  time  to  time  invoked,  not  only  with  the 
oppressor  nations  but  with  any  government 
concerned,  en  behalf  of  the  refugees. 

Th:s  Government  understands  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  refugee  classes  under  immediate 
consideration,  the  British  Government  has 
certain  undertakings  for  the  care  cf  British 
evacuees  and  of  prisoners  of  war.  Likewise, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
certain  similar  undertakings,  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  for  hemispheric  safety,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  offered  to 
receive  dangerous  Axis  nationals  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  American  republics  where  facilities 
for  the  internment  or  cloae  safeguarding  of 
such  Axis  nationals  do  not  exist.  A  consider- 
able number  of  such  Axis  nationals  have  thus 
been  brought  to  the  United  Stales,  and  ar- 


rangements are  being  made  for  the  receipt  of 
more  of  them. 

2  This  Government  has  a  number  of  camps 
In  the  United  States,  and  more  camps  are 
under  construction  or  planned  for  the  Intern- 
ment or  detention  of  civilian  enemy  aliens. 
There  are  being  maintained  in  these  camps 
thousands  of  such  aliens. 

3  This  Government  has  also  established 
other  camps  for  prisoners  of  war  which  are 
nov/  in  use  and  In  which,  by  arrangement, 
there  will  also  be  placed  large  numbers  of 
Un;tcd  Nations  prisoners.  The  accommoda- 
tion of  these  prisoneis  In  the  United  States 
wii:.  leave  available  abroad  considerable  quan- 
tities of  food,  clothing,  etc..  for  refugees  there 
which  would  otherwise  be  used  by  those  pris- 
on* rs  abroad,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
maintenance  of  the  prisoners  in  the  United 
States  will  result  in  a  considerable  reduction 
of  supplies  available  here. 

4.  There  have  been  set  up  In  the  United 
StEtes  a  number  of  relocation  centers,  where 
apjircximately  110,000  persons  of  the  Japanese 
race  are  being  housed  and  maintained  at  pub- 
lic expense  after  removal  from  vital  military 
areas. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  fully 
shfres  the  concern  expressed  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  situation  of  the  refugees. 
It  :feels.  in  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  above, 
that  it  has  been  and  is  making  every  endeavor 
to  relieve  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  peo- 
ples. In  affording  asylum  to  refugMW.  how- 
ever. It  18  and  mtifit  be  l>ound  by  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  determining  the  Im- 
mi?ratlon  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
further  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  may  best 
be  undertaken  through  the  Instrumentality 
already  existing,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Ref- 
ugees. To  this  end  It  may  be  considered  ad- 
visable in  order  to  facilitate  action  by  the 
Committee  that  a  preliminary  exploration  of 
ways  and  means  be  undertaken  Informally 
by  representatives  designated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Government.  Such  exploration  might  be  un- 
dertaken along  the  following  lines: 

\.  The  refugee  problem  ahotild  not  be 
considered  as  being  confined  to  persons  of 
any  particular  race  or  faith.  Nazi  measures 
agiinst  minorities  have  caused  the  flight  of 
persons  of  various  races  and  faiths,  as  well 
as  of  other  persons  because  of  their  political 
beliefs. 

B.  Wheresoever  practicable.  Intergovern- 
mental collaboration  shotild  be  sought  In 
these  times  of  transportation  difficulty,  ship- 
ping shortage,  and  submarine  menace,  to  the 
erd  that  arrangements  may  be  determined 
for  temporary  asylum  for  refugees  as  near  as 
po.9sible  to  the  areas  in  which  those  people 
find  themselves  at  the  present  time  and  from 
wlilch  they  may  be  returned  to  their  home- 
lands with  the  greatest  expediency  on  the 
termination  of  hostilities. 

C.  There  should  accordingly  be  considered 
plans  for  the  maintenance  in  neutral  ccun- 
tries in  Etirope  of  those  refugees  for  whose 
removal  provision  may  not  be  made.  Their 
maintenance  In  neutral  countries  may  in- 
volve the  giving  of  assurances  for  their  sup- 
p  )rt  until  they  can  be  repatriated,  which  sup- 
p(3rt  will  necessarily  come  from  the  United 
Nations  augmented  by  funds  from  private 
sources.  It  may  also  involve  the  giving  of 
ajisurances  In  all  possible  cases  by  their  gov- 
e:nments  In  exile  for  their  prompt  return  to 
their  native  countries  upon  the  termination 
o;r  hostilities. 

D.  The  possibilities  for  the  temporary 
asylum  of  the  refugees,  with  a  view  to  their 
repatriation  upon  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. In  countries  other  than  neutral,  and 
their  dependencies,  should  be  explored,  to- 
gether with  the  question  of  the  availability 
o:r  shipping  to  effect  their  movement  Irom 
Europe. 
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That  the  safety  of  the  country  would  be 
jeopardized  Is  proved  conclusively  by  an 
analysis  of  the  strategic  considerations  upon 


threatens  the-  possibility  of  success  of  the 
over-all  strategic  plan  which  requires  that 
the  Army  Air  Forces  program  mtist  be  pushed 


size  cf  the  Army  were  reduced.  Should  Ger- 
many be  defeated  by  the  end  of  1943.  thus 
removing  entirely  the  submarine  menace 
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DEPA«TM:':>rr  of  State. 

Washington. 


loveitigatioa  of  MaBp<»wer  by  Subcom- 
mittee of  Committei*  on  Appropria- 
tions 


EXTENSION  OP  REJ^ARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or   RHODE    IM.AND 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  '^ave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  report  I  have  made  re- 
specting the  lnvesti(?ation  of  manpower 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iNvwmcATioN  or  Manpowxr  by  Subcom- 
wrm:i:  on  App«opuiatic>ns,  United  Statis 
Benats 

(Repjort  of  Senator  Green) 
The  Size  of  tjie  Armt 

SIZE  or  THE  armed  roRCEs  A  strategic  decision 
or  THE  joint  cHiirs  or  stait 

The  size  of  the  armed  forces,  the  relative 
strength  of  their  several  components  and 
their  geographic  distribution  are  funda- 
mental factors  which  govern  all  strategic 
decisions.  The  authority  for  the  formulation 
of  strategic  plana  and  the  responsibility  for 
their  success  have  properly  l)eon  placed  upon 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy,  Generals  Marshall  and 
Arnold  and  Admirals  Leahy  and  King,  be- 
cause of  their  professional  ability  and  their 
background  of  training  and  experience. 

These  distinguished  military  leaders  have 
planned  an  armed  force  of  approximately 
11  100  000.  which  Includes  an  Army  of  8.208.- 
000  for  1»43  and  1944  The  President,  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  has  approved  this  plan 
and  the  basic  mission  and  strategy  upon 
which  It  was  baaed:  That  Is.  the  conclusive 
defeat  of  the  Axis  in  Europe  and  Africa  while 
maintaining  an  active  war  of  attrition  against 
Japan  until  such  time  as  we  are  free  to  con- 
centrate on  her  conclusive  defeat. 
heavy  burden  or  PRoor  and  crave  responsi- 

uruTY  on  those  who  would  alter  strategic 

decision 

This  basic  and  vital  decision  was  reached 
by  the  reasoned  Judgment  of  these  military 
leaders  after  a  year  of  exhaustive  research 
and  detailed  consideration  of  the  most  au- 
thoritative Information  available  regarding 
strategy,  shipping  capabilities,  training  tlm.e. 
production  poastbllltles,  and  the  manpower 
resources  of  the  country.  If  the  Judgment 
Is  unsound.  If  the  strategic  factors  considered 
are  not  pertinent,  if  the  time  specified  to 
train  units  for  comt>at  is  too  long.  If  esti- 
mates of  shipping  capabilities  are  not  ac- 
curate. If  the  production  of  munitions  or  the 
manpower  resources  of  the  Nation  have  been 
overestimated,  then  the  plan  for  the  size  of 
the  armed  forces  In  1943  and  1944  may  be 
wron^.  However,  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
heavily  upon  any  group  which  brings  such 
serious  charges  against  those  responsible  to 
the  country  for  the  formulation  of  these 
plans.  Any  group  which  undertakes  to  alter 
tliem  la  the  absence  of  the  most  convincing 


evidence.  Is  directly  responsible  to  the  coun- 
try for  any  falluie  of  such  altered  strategic 
plans  and  for  all  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  that  failure. 

Notwithstanding  this  grave  responsl>-lllty. 
proposals  have  been  seriously  advanced  to 
llsrupt  strategic  plans  by  drastically  cutti  g 
the  size  of  the  ar.ned  forces  by  l.tjOOOCO  or 
even  by  over  2000,000  men  in  1943  As  the 
Army  conntltutes  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  armed  forces  It  has  naturally  bcme  the 
brunt  of  attack.  The  propnnenU  of  these 
proposals  must  assume  the  burden  of  proof 
of  Justifying  the  abpolute  necessity  for  such 
a  cut  In  doing  so  they  must  assume  re- 
Kponslbll.ty  for  the  certain  prolongation  of 
the  war  and  the  p<iB8lble  dlsast^ers  which  are 
Inherent  In  these  proposals  They  must  as- 
sume respoivlblUty  If  the  end  of  1944  finds  us 
with  Insufficiently  trained  troops  properly  to 
fnce  the  strategic  ?ltuatlon  In  1945.  They 
mu."t  assume  responsibility  If  green  trocps  are 
sacrificed  to  the  battle-trained  veterans  of 
our  enemies;  and  If  divisions  of  the  Army  are 
not  ready  to  s.ill  on  all  transports  that  be- 
come available  and  If  our  continental  base 
Is  undermanned  to  maintain  and  svipply  our 
overseas  forces. 

The  military  leaders  are  completely  ron- 
vincod  that  this  size  Army  Is  an  Irreducible 
requisite  of  military  success  and  that  tie 
forces  not  shipped  over.seiia  In  1943  and  1944 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  defense  of 
this  heml5ph*»re.  to  the  maintenance  of 
overseas  forces  and  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  military  mission  for  1945  Above  all 
they  have  clearly  shown  that  the  numbers 
planned  to  remain  In  this  country  at  the 
end  of  1913  are  essential  adequately  to  train 
those  to  be  .^hipped  In  1944  on  a  very  Cfin- 
servatlve  estimate  of  shipping  capabilities. 
They  also  have  shown  that  the  strategic  re- 
serve remaining  In  this  country  at  the  end 
of  1944  may  be  completely  wiped  cut  if  more 
optimistic  shipping  estimates  are  met.  Fi- 
nally, they  are  convinced  that  a  substantial 
reduction  In  the  planned  number  threatens 
failure  or.  at  best,  a  mlUtery  stalemate  with 
the  enemy  lasting  possibly  a  generation. 

burden  or  PROor  ras  not  been  discharged  by 
proponents  of  armt 

If  we  determine  that  an  Army  of  8.208,000 
is  not  justified;  that  the  forces  planned  arc 
more  than  the  military  task  requires,  and 
that  there  Is  no  danger  to  the  country  In  re- 
ducing this  force,  we  are  presuming  to  svib- 
stltute  our  military  Judgment  for  that  of  the 
distinguished  military  leaders  who  have  tes- 
tified to  the  contrary.  If  we  decide  that  It  Is 
absolutely  Impossible  for  the  country  to  pro- 
duce the  food  and  supplies  which  the  civilian 
population  must  have  in  order  to  survive  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  an  army  of  the 
size  necessary  to  the  country's  defen.se.  we 
are  forced  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
endangering  the  country  by  lowering  its 
armed  strentjth  below  the  level  of  safety  as 
determined  by  the  military  experts.  To  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  cut  the  size  of  the 
Army  we  must  adopt  one  view  or  the  other 
I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  would  seri- 
ously take  the  first  view,  on  the  basis  of  the 
conflicting,  confused,  and  indefinite  esti- 
mates pre.sented  here  by  the  proponents  of  a 
smaller  Army  To  do  so  Is  to  Impugn  either 
the  Judgment  or  the  good  faith  of  tho.se  to 
whom  we  have  entrusted  the  military  safety 
of  the  country  To  take  the  second  view  we 
must  be  convinced  that  no  way  can  be  fotmd 
to  mobilize  the  country's  resources  of  men. 
food,  and  other  materials  to  support  the  nec- 
essary Army:  that.  In  order  to  produce  the 
food  and  supplies  essential  to  the  war  ef- 
fort, the  only  recoiu-se  Is  to  reduce  our  armed 
forces  below  the  minimum  found  to  be  nec- 
essary to  military  success  by  the  chiefs  of 
staff.  This  Is  a  defeatist's  viewpoint.  We 
entered  the  war  to  defeat  the  enemy  quickly 
To  limit  the  Army  tkecause  we  think  we  can't 
do  the  Job  Is  to  lnvit«  defeat. 


emergency  manpower  9HORTACE8  CAW  BE  MFT 
OVER  NIGHT — 1»44  ARMY  MUST  BE  TRAINED  l:t 
104  3 

There  has  been  presented  here  much  evi- 
dence that  the  Jo'o  can  t)e  done  with  an 
8  OOOOOO-man  Army  and  with  manpower  to 
spare.  But  even  11  manpower  shortages  ac- 
tually  do  develop,  which  srrlcusly  threaten 
the  maintenance  of  the  civilian  population, 
the  food  supply  or  the  supply  of  overseas 
forces,  men  can  immediately  be  released  from 
the  Army  to  meet  such  an  emergency,  but 
nonexistent  combat  divisions  csnnot  possibly 
be  created  and  trained  overnight  to  fill  trans- 
poru  which  may  become  available  or  to  re- 
pel an  enemy  attack  which  may  be  iaunciied 
at  us  or  at  our  neighbors  It  lakes,  it  the 
very  least,  a  year  to  train  combat  units  A 
slash  In  the  size  of  the  Army  In  1943  limits 
the  Job  It  c.in  do  In  1944  and  1945  and  thus 
endangers  the  country's  safety 

I  l\ave  seen  no  evidence  which  convinces 
me  that  we  have  planned  our  utilization  of 
manpower  In  1943  and  1944  to  such  a  nicety 
that  we  know  new  that  we  cannot  produce 
eesentlal  food  and  munitions  and  still  main- 
tain an  Army  of  8  208  000  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  that  we  can  prodvice 
them.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Army  Is 
the  last  place,  not  the  first  place,  we  5hou!d 
look  for  possible  cuts  to  meet  any  impending 
manpower  shortage  Certainly  the  manpower 
program  of  neither  agrlctilture  nor  of  indus- 
try has  been  worked  out  with  the  complete- 
ness, accuracy,  and  farsightedness  of  the 
Army's  program.  We  must  examine  the  en- 
tire manpower  problem  with  an  extremely 
critical  c -e  before  we  decide  to  endanger  our 
military  safety. 

TOTAL     WAR     REOTTIRES     TOTAL    MOBILIZATION     OF 
RESOURCES THIS    JOB    IS    NOT    BEINQ    DONE 

Even  the  most  superficial  appraisal  of  the 
present  military  situation  Is  enough  to  sup- 
port the  conviction  that  nothing  short  of  an 
all-out  utilization  of  the  country's  resources 
will  be  enough  to  Insure  victory  In  the  re- 
lentless total  war  that  is  being  waged  against 
us.  This  means  that  there  must  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  productive  labor  of  the  coun- 
try and  a  severe  curtailment.  If  not  aban- 
donment, of  all  industry  not  vital  to  the  war 
effort.  This  admittedly  requires  a  real  Job 
to  be  done  by  those  responsible  for  effecting 
the  mobilisation  of  our  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial reeources  and  of  our  manpower. 

The  simplest  and  easiest  way  for  them  to 
reduce  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  this 
Job  is.  of  course,  to  reduce  the  size  of  tl.e 
Army  since  the  Army  places  the  biggest  strain 
on  the  Nations  economy  and  manpowrr. 
This  is  alio  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  l^r 
us  to  lose  the  war.  Furthermore,  a  cut  in 
the  Army  will  not  aUinc  automatically  place 
available  men  where  needed  unless  a  real  Job 
of  mobilization  Is  done  qu  ckly  and  efficiently. 
Due  to  wage  differentials,  industry  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  far  greater  drain 
en  agricultural  manpower  than  the  Army. 
EtBciency  in  obtaining  the  maximum  produc- 
tive capacity  of  agriculture  and  of  indu.viry 
is  still  at  a  level  far  below  that  required  by 
the  dictates  of  military  necessity.  Tlie^e 
problems  and  many  others  should  be  solved 
before  there  is  any  Justification  In  rcducuig 
the  size  of  the  Army. 

UNTIL  TOTAL  M0BII.I2AT10N  IS  ETTECTrD  COT'N- 
TKY'S  SAFETY  SHOULD  NOT  BE  JEOPARDI^rD  BY 
CtTTlNC    ARMY 

The  chiefs  of  staff  have  presented  •  rea- 
soned, definite  program  of  requirements. 
Other  u?ers  of  labor  have  not.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  total  analysis  of  manpower  de- 
mand, and  until  everything  has  been  dor.e  to 
exhaust  the  productive  capacity  of  available 
labor,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
safety  of  the  country  should  not  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  any  curtaiLmeht  in  the  size  oX  tbe 
Army. 
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That  the  safety  of  the  country  wculd  be 
Jecpardized  Is  proved  conclusively  by  an 
analysis  of  the  strategic  considerations  upon 
which  the  Army  ba^es  lU  plan  for  8.208.000 
officers  and  men  for  1943  and  1944. 

VniATECT  KXQUnES  AN  ARMY  OE  OVER  EIGHT  MIL- 
LIONS IN  1943  — MILITARY  MISSION  REatnRBS 
EARLY  CONCLUSIVE  DETEAT  OF  GERMANY'S 
GROUND  rOKCEB 

Tlie  basic  mission  of  the  armed  forces,  and 
the  broad  strategy  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  defeating  Germany  conclusively  in 
Europe  while  maintaining  an  active  wsr  of  al- 
trlUon  against  Japan,  can  only  be  effected  by 
bringing  the  heaviest  posclble  sustained  air 
attack  against  Germany  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
ground  attack  which  will  complete  the  dis- 
ruption of  her  forces.  This  means  that  a 
ground  Army  must  t>e  mobilized  and  trained 
so  that  Its  maximum  Impact  may  be  delivered 
in  Europe  as  soon  as  possible,  since  there  Is  no 
reasonable  as.surance  that  victory  can  be 
achieved  by  air  power  alone.  Delay  may  mean 
a  stalemate  lasting  for  a  generation.  In  the 
Pacific  an  active  war  of  attrition  must  be  con- 
tinued against  Japan  In  order,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  prevent  her  from  consolidating  her 
gains  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  Improve  our 
position  for  the  main  effort  against  her  which 
will  come  after  victory  In  Europe. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  plan,  the  United 
Nations  must  overwhelm  the  Axis  air  forces 
and  muster  superior  ground  forces  at  every 
point  at  which  the  attack  is  pressed  against 
the  German-held  fortress  of  Europe. 

Until  the  final  phases,  we  must  maintain 
a  force  In  this  country  to  eject  the  Japanese 
from  the  Aleutians,  hold  Alaska  and  other 
parts  of  this  hemisphere  against  renewed  In- 
vasions, and  operate  a  base  of  training,  main- 
tenance, and  supply  for  our  oversea  forces. 

AXIS    HAS    OVERWHELMING    GROUND    SUPERIOnrTY 

The  Axis  Powers  have  483  divisions  In  the 
European-African  theaters;  the  United  Na- 
tions (less  the  United  States)  have  but  321 
and  are  outnumbered  by  162  divisions.  Ja- 
pan has  86  active  divisions,  plus  200.000  air 
troops;  this  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  effort 
which  we  must  make  to  defeat  her.  Over 
the  globe  the  United  Nations  (less  the  United 
States)  have  a  deficit  of  146  divisions.  Thus 
the  Axis  Powers  have  an  overwhelming  supe- 
riority in  land  power.  This  Is  augmented  by 
superiority  In  battle-trained  organizations. 
effective  numbers,  and  an  interior  position 
which  permits  the  use  of  relatively  short  land 
lines  of  communication.  They  are  strongly 
contesting  for  air  superiority  and  In  the  west- 
ern Pacific  apparently  have  naval  superiority. 

VNrTED     STATES      MUST     REDUCE     GROUND     rORCE 
DETlCrr    AS    EAR    AND    FAST    AS    POSSIBLE 

China  cannot  bring  land  forces  to  bear 
against  Germany.  Russia  and  England  can- 
not materially  augment  the  number  of  their 
divisions  even  though  we  were  able  to  fur- 
nish them  unlimited  munitions.  So  the  only 
way  the  United  Nations'  ground  force  deficit 
can  be  reduced  Is  by  training  and  transport- 
ing United  States  ground  force  units. 

Therefore,  after  due  consideration  to  ship- 
ping capabilities,  the  planned  army  for  1943 
provides  for  a  total  of  100  divisions  of  all 
types.  Thus,  even  if  all  these  divisions  could 
be  employed  In  the  African  and  European 
theaters,  the  United  Nations,  in  the  role  of 
the  atucker  In  Europe,  would  still  be  faced 
With  a  deficit  of  62  divisions. 

PROPOSED  ctrr  in  the  army  reqihres  a  cut  in 

GROUND  FORCES.  ABANDONMENT  OF  STRATEGIC 
PLANS  AND  DISRUPTION  OF  THE  MILrTARY 
EFFORT 

Any  reduction  in  the  total  planned 
strength  of  the  1943  Anny  of  8.208.000  means 
that  this  disparity  in  ground  trotjps  will  be 
increased     to     an     cstent    which     seriously 


threatens  the-  possibility  of  success  of  the 
over-all  strategic  plan  which  requires  that 
the  Army  Air  Forces  program  must  be  pushed 
to  a  rapid  conclusion  regardless  of  all  other 
considerations.  The  strength  of  Services  of 
Supply  units  and  Installations  must  also  be 
maintained  to  provide  minimum  support  for 
overseas  forces.  In  1943  end  1944.  therefore, 
any  reductions  must  be  effected  by  cutting 
the  ground  force  program.  There  were  73 
divisions  organized  at  the  end  of  1942. 
Twenty-seven  more  dlvUloni  must  be  organ- 
ized m  1943  to  attain  the  planned  100  divi- 
sions. A  cut  of  1.000.000  in  the  over-all 
strength  of  8,208,000  means  that  if  the  air- 
force  program  continues  there  will  b?  H'.tle 
or  no  increase  during  1943  in  mobile  ground 
forces  A  cut  of  2.200.000.  as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  some,  would  mean  that  divisions  al- 
ready organleed  must  be  disbanded  In  order 
to  maintain  the  Army  Air  Forces  program 
and  an  organization  of  Services  of  Supply 
units  sufficient  to  support  overseas  forces. 
This  would  in  turn  mean  abandonmen*  of 
basic  strategic  plans  and  a  complete  disrup- 
tion cf  our  mUltary  effort. 

ESTIMATED     SHIPPING    CAPABILITY     REQtnRES     AN 

ARMY       OF       S. 208. 000 ESTIMATED       SHIPPING 

CAPABILrrY   A  CONTROLLING  FACTOR 

The  planned  strength  of  Army  overseas 
forces  for  1943  and  1944  has  been  controlled 
by  the  estimates  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  our  capabllltv  to  transport  and  main- 
tain them  through  1944.  Prudence  dictates 
that  sufficient  trained  troops  be  available  to 
meet  reasonably  favorable  shipping  estimates. 
This  number,  in  turn,  controls  the  total  size 
of  the  Army  for  1943  since  troops  to  be 
shipped  m  1944  must  be  trained  In  this  coun- 
try this  year.  Improved  antisubmarine  meth- 
ods, the  success  of  present  operations  to 
control  the  Mediterranean,  and  increased  new 
construction  schedules  all  point  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  general  situation  which 
has  existed  during  1942.  Some  proponents  of 
proposals  to  limit  the  size  of  the  Army  chal- 
lenge the  estimates  of  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff  eir  the  capacity  of  United  Nations 
shipping  to  transport  and  maintain  troops 
during  1943  and  1944.  This  subject  Is  the 
delight  of  professional  statisticians  and  ama- 
teur strategists.  There  are  so  many  variables 
involved  that  any  figure  can  only  represent 
the  most  carefully  reasoned  estimate  using 
the  best  available  Information  on  aU  perti- 
nent factors. 

However,  the  combined  chiefs  of  staff  and 
their  planning  committee  on  transportation 
certainly  constitute  the  most  highly  quali- 
fied agency  to  make  these  estimates  since 
shipping  capacity  depends  upon:  The  rate  of 
loss  as  a  result  of  enemy  action;  rate  of  new 
construction;  ratio  of  Army  use  of  merchant 
shipping  to  other  uses;  turnaround;  repair 
and  maintenance  requirements;  and  finally, 
the  total  cargo  and  transport  space  which  will 
be  made  available  by  our  allies.  All  of  these 
factors  are  variable  and  the  conditions  upon 
which  an  estimate  Is  based  today,  may  be 
altered  radically  tomorrow. 

BASING  SIZE  OF  ARMY  ON  AN  UNDERESTIMATE  OF 
SHIPPING  WOULD  BE  AN  INEXCUSABLE  ELL^- 
DCR 

The  chiefs  of  staff  must,  however,  base 
their  plans  upon  fairly  optimistic  estimates. 
To  have  far  more  trained  units  ready  for 
shipment  overseas  than  available  ships  to 
transport  and  maintain  them  would  be  a  mis- 
take To  have  available  ships  to  transport 
and  malnUln  troops  at  decisive  points  of 
action  but  no  adequately  trained  divisions  to 
send  in  these  ships  would  be  a  gross  and  In- 
excusable blunder  which  might  cause  cur 
defeat.  At  best,  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
for  a  year,  perhaps  for  many  years,  would  be 
the  Inevltoble  result.  Yet.  the  military  lead- 
ers who  have  appeared  here  have  clearly 
shown  how  easUy  this  could  happen  if  the 


size  cf  the  Army  were  reduced.  Should  Ger- 
many be  defeated  by  the  end  of  1943.  thus 
removing  entirely  the  submarine  menace 
from  our  shipping,  the  force  of  thU  argu- 
ment Incomes  manUest  to  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  acquiescence  In  the  checkmating  of  our 
strategic  policy  by  the  enemy's  submarines 
carries  the  implication  of  a  prolonged  strug- 
gle that  might  be  ended  onl>  by  a  negotiated 
peace  instead  of  unconditional  surrender. 

PRCitNT  PLANS  TO  MAHTrAIW  4.750,000  OVCUtAS 
MAT  WELL  BE  EXCUQWO 

General  Edwards  has  testified  that  present 
plans  are  to  have  fighting  forces  overseas 
numbering  approximately  2,700,000  men  by 
the  end  of  1943  and  over  4.700,000  by  the  end 
of  1944  and  that  theae  figures  represent  a 
substantial  Increase  over  thor?  originally 
estimated  and  presented  to  this  committee 
earlier  In  the  hearings.  Part  of  this  Increase 
was  due  to  a  reduced  estimate  of  shipping 
losses  for  1943  made  possible  by  favorable 
developments  In  the  submarine  war  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1942.  A  further  increase 
was  Justified  by  a  reduction  in  demand  on 
shipping  by  other  users.  In  preparing  for 
further  such  favorable  contingencies  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  at 
all  times  an  adequate  reserve  of  trained 
troops  in  the  United  States  ready  for  ship- 
ment abroad.  Similar  revisions  might  occur 
frequently  during  1943  with  each  revision 
Justifying  the  overseas  transport  of  numbers 
of  men  In  excess  of  original  estimates. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations,  the 
War  Department  can  be  said  to  have  esti- 
mated its  capacity  to  supply  and  maintain 
overseas  troops  most  conservatively.  There 
are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  actual  per- 
formance may  well  exceed  present  estimates. 
There  Is  nothing  in  this  record  which  would 
Justify  a  substitution  of  some  other  estimate 
for  that  of  the  combined  chiefs  of  staff. 

THE  PLANNED  NXTMBER  OF  TROOPS  IN  THE  XTMlTUt 
STATES  DURING  184  3  AND  1S44  IS  ESSKNTIAX. 
TO  IMPLEMENT  STRATEGIC  PLAN — NEED  A  TEA* 
TO  TRAIN  DrVISIONS  TO  MEET  ENEMY  IN  BATTLS 

This  country  Is  the  base  of  mllltory  opera- 
tions wherein  oiu-   armies  must  be  trained 
and  from  which   they  are  transported   and 
maintained  all  over  the  world.     General  Ed- 
wards has  testified  that  all  Army  activities 
within  the  United  States  during   1943  and 
1944   will   be   concentrated   toward   the   at- 
tainment of   a  single  goal— the  preparation 
of    trained,    equipped,    and   balanced    forces 
for    movement    overseas    and    Into    decisive 
theaters  of  operation  against  the  enemy  at 
the  maximum  rate  that  shipping  may  per- 
mit.   We   have   evidence   that    this    rate    Is 
being  accelerated  and  that  more  troops  may 
be  called  upon  to  go  overseas.    ThU  means 
large  nximbers  must  be  trained  early  In  1943. 
To   insure  speedy  success  in  battle  with- 
out  prohibitive   losses,    our   combat    troops 
must    be    schooled,    trained,    and    hardened 
to  meet  the  enemy.    The  armies  of  our  en- 
emies. buUt  over  a  period  of  years  and  by 
means  of   conscription,  possess  not   only  a 
high  degree  of  technical  efficiency,  but  now 
nave  had  years  of  battle  experience  as  weU. 
Key  men  of   the  German  army  have  been 
battle  trained  since  the  Spanish  revolution 
of  1936.    The  entire  army  was  based  on  a 
program    of    2    years'    compulsory    mUitary 
training.     Much    of    that    army    has    already 
had  over  SVj  yeans  of  battle  experience.    The 
Japanese  have  had  considerable  battle  ex- 
perience in  China.     For  centuries  they  have 
built  their  army  on  a  Spartan  training  of 
the    Individual    soldier.    The    suicidal    an* 
fanatical  zeal  of  enemy  troops,  even  In  de- 
feat   has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
Germans  in  Russia  and  the  Japs  on  OUAdal- 
canal     It   Is   a  grave    responsibility  to  pit 
our  own  young  men  against  such  opponents 
without  the   most   adequate  and  thorough 
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training    that    we    can    b«^slcw.     This    takes 
time      The   Armv   considers   that   12  months 


which  would  require  extraordinary  measures 
and     emergency     shipments    to     threatened 


dltlon   with   speed   to   permit   of   the   supply 
and  transportation  of  our  forces  for  further 
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NEED    lO.tlB.OOO  ADDmONAL  WORKERS  FOR    1»4S 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  net  additions  to 


changes  his  Job  he  not  only  loses  time  be- 
tween Jobs  but  also  his  efflclencj'  in  the  new 


forces   of  enemies  mobilized  for   total   war. 
It   shows   that   to  cut   the   Army   as   a   first 

•,oe/>rf    *r>    >as«    that    Ktmtn    1r    to    admit    the 
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training  that  we  can  bestow.  This  takes 
time.  The  Army  considers  that  12  months 
la  the  minimum  period  In  which  a  combat 
division  can  be  fully  trained  for  battle. 
Combat  crews  of  our  Air  Forcr.8  require  a 
■Imiiar  period.  It  must  be  cleurly  under- 
Btood.  therefore,  that  the  size  of  the  forces 
we  train  In  the  United  States  In  19-43  gov- 
erns the  size  of  ihe  forct's  we  will  have  avail- 
able for  combat  In   1944. 

Approximate  distribution  of  troops  as  of  er.d 
of  1943  and  1944 


End  of 

IMt 

Cuu.Sittt  training 

2,  (f^.  000 

1,  ZCl.  («) 

257.0(10 

l,rt)0,  ITT) 

h:iwan(l  Kt-flcrve 

Bchoots 

.V>.  Uil 

Uij,  m\ 

Gmtind  Tone.%  and  Sctv- 

icos  of  Supply 

AItFotws   

Defcnsf  cumniaDds 

3. 490,  (inn 

l.frm/ni 

i,.N)0,t»l<t 

Toul  ia  United  8t«t«a 

Ovcrsi-aa 

iTllO.tXX) 

a,  4.'M.  OU) 
4.  750, «») 

Total  Army 

8,  JUO,UUO 

8,  ax),  uu 

OVE«  TWO  AHD  A  HALT  OF  THT  FIVK  AND  A  HALF 
MILJ-ION  IN  UNrrED  STATES  IN  1U4  3  ARE  IN 
COMBAT  TRAINING  AND  SCHCOLS  OY  THE 
GROUND    AND   SERVICE   FORCES 

Thl.s  table  lihows  the  general  distribution 
of  troops  as  of  the  end  of  1943  and  1944.  It 
Will  be  noted  that  of  the  five  and  one-hail 
miiliou  troops  in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  1943  over  two  million  destinL-d  f(jr 
aervice  overseaa  will  have  had  less  than  the 
minimum  amoimt  of  training  required. 
These  are  the  men  who  will  be  slilpped  to 
battle  In  1944.  In  1944  out  of  the  three  a:.d 
one-half  million  men  left  In  this  country 
about  a  million  are  In  training  for  combat 
■errlce  overseas  in  1945  At  the  end  of  1943 
there  will  be  257.000  officers  and  enlisted  m^n 
In  officer  and  specialist  training  schools  ard 
In  universities  and  colleges:  162,0C0  are  in  tlils 
category  In  1944.  Unless  we  are  to  send  green 
troops  Into  battle,  this  much  of  the  Army  at 
least  must  be  In  the  United  States  In  order 
to  receive  the  requisite  training  and  to  have 
sufficient  trained  units  to  take  advantage  of 
the  minimum  shipping  capabilities  This 
accounts  for  two  and  a  half  million  of  the 
five  and  a  half  million  In  this  country  in  1943 
It  would  be  criminal  folly  to  make  any  cuts 
here. 

ovaa  a.ooo.ooo  moke  are  in  the  air  forces  and 

DSrUfSi:    COMMANDS 

Of  the  number  In  this  country  in  1943  about 
one  and  three-quarters  million  are  in  the 
Air  Forces  and  at  the  end  of  1944  about  one 
•nd  one-half  million.  When  we  consider  the 
characteristics  and  range  of  modern  alrcrart. 
the  United  States  ItseU  can  be  considered  as 
a  combat  base  for  all  air  forces  whether  on 
this  continent  or  other  continents.  For  ex- 
ample, tbe  antisubmarine  activities  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  based  on  the  United  States. 
f.re  actually  engaged  in  battle.  In  addition  to 
tbe  Air  Forces,  during  the  entire  1943-44 
period  there  are  approximately  860.000  troops 
In  defense  commands  necessary  to  the  de- 
fense of  strategic  points  In  the  United  States. 
These  two  forces  together  account  for  over 
2.000.000  more  In  this  country  at  the  end  of 
1943.  No  one  has  seriously  proposed  to  cut 
either  of  these  forces. 

THIS  LKAVES  AT  KWD  OF   1943   ONIT    1,S50,000  AS 
B.A5X      AND      REBEKVE      FOR      ARMIES      TOTAUnCG 

8,308,000 ONtT     HALF    MILLION     AT    END    OF 

1B44 

Out  of  the  remaining  1,250,000  troops  In 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1943  and  the 
half  mllhon  troops  In  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  1944.  there  must  come  a  strategic  re- 
serve against  such  grave  contingencies  a.s  an 
attempted  invasion  of  the  west  coast  of  North, 
Central,   or  South  America   by   the   enemy, 


which  would  require  extraordinary  measvires 
and  emergency  shipments  to  threatened 
points;  a  reserve  of  special  service  troops 
which  must  be  trained  and  ready  to  undertake 
such  ml&slons  as  the  recons  ruction  of  re- 
captured ports  ani  other  facilities  t-o  that 
they  can  be  rebuilt  and  exploited  for  further 
operations  against  the  enemy;  and  finally, 
with  this  relatively  small  number,  the  Army 
must  perform  all  the  tasks  Incident  to  the 
training  of  the  mlUlcns  of  men  to  be  shipped 
overseas  in  the  period  1943-45  and  the  opera- 
tion of  a  military  base  for  supplying,  equip- 
ping, and  maliit.iining  armies  totaling  8,208.- 
000,  over  5,OO0,0C0  of  which  are  overseas  with 
supply  lines  which  In  some  ca.^es  are  ever 
12.000  miles  long.  In  1944  this  number  Is 
reduced  to  half  a  million. 

CONSIDEr.ING  THE  COMPLEXITY  AND  MAGNITHDE 
OF  BASE  OPFTKATIONS,  THESE  NITMBERS  ARE 
SURPT.ISINCLT    SMALL 

A  modern  army  s  strength  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  combat  ground  divisions  alone. 
There  must  be  auxiliary  and  service  troops  to 
supply  them  ft  home  and  abroad  ami  to  per- 
form special  ta,sk9  for  which  combat  trcope 
are  neither  trained  nor  equipped.  Combat 
uiiits  must  have  camps  In  which  to  live  and 
train.  Many  of  these  camps  approach  a  good- 
sized  city  in  population  and  require  the  serv- 
ices of  many  men  Just  to  keep  them  running. 
As  in  a  city,  utilities  must  be  provided,  trans- 
portation and  distribution  systems  operated, 
fire  and  police  services  rendered,  medical  and 
hospital  service  furnished,  administration 
exercised,  and  the  other  thou.'iands  of  tasks 
performed  which  are  Incident  to  any  cfim- 
munlty— civil  or  military.  In  order  that  com- 
bat troops  may  devote  their  full  time  to 
training::  and  because  many  of  the  sfrvlcee 
must  be  performed  by  specially  trained  ex- 
perts, the  above  duties  are  discharged  by  serv- 
ice troops.  The.se  are  charged  against  Army 
strength,  although  they  are  larijely  limited 
service  or  overage  troops  and  members  of  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  (the 
WAAC's).  One  hundred  ard  fifty  thousand 
WAAC's  are  planned  for  such  use  under  pres- 
ent legislation  limiting  them  to  thnt  number 
If  present  proposed  legislation  Is  approved 
transferring  WAAC's  to  the  Army  and  remov- 
ing this  limit,  the  Army  plans  to  use  at  least 
375.000  or  more  women  In  these  and  similar 
tar^ks.  All  of  these  would  be  Included  In  the 
8.208.000  and  so  constitute  no  drain  on  the 
total  made  manpower  resources.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  leave  free  a  corre«;>ondlng  number 
of  men  for  industrial  and  farm  work. 

Tlie  Army  must  operate  the  ports  of  em- 
barkation in  the  United  States;  must  provide 
military  police  and  Internal  security  protec- 
tion for  vital  communications  and  other  in- 
stallations; must  provide  guards  for  prisoners 
of  war — not  only  our  own  but  many  taken  by 
our  allies;  must  operate  the  Alcan  Highway 
and  maintain  our  communications  with 
Alaska;  must  furnish  personnel  for  arsenals, 
proving  grounds,  staging  areas,  replacement 
depots,  and  reception  centers.  A  constant 
stream  of  men  must  be  passliig  through  re- 
placements for  our  overaciis  units.  Depots 
must  be  operated  at  full  capacity  to  Insure  an 
adequate  flow  of  equipment  and  materials. 
All  of  these  activities  and  many  others  re- 
quire men  whose  total  runs  Into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Those  are  all  essential  y^hs 
which  must  be  done  to  build,  supply,  and 
maintain  an  Army  to  defeat  the  Germans  In 
Europe.  No  one  has  shown  where  a  saving 
can  be  made  by  cutting  out  any  of  them. 
They  must  be  done. 

Tlie  Importance  of  malntalnUig  a  strategic 
reserve  of  service  troops  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. The  conquering  of  the  Axis  Powers 
is  a  step-by-step  process  to  evict  them  from 
strongly  fort^fled  occupied  areas.  The  enemy 
will  completely  destroy  all  port,  transporta- 
tion, and  communications  facilities  and  the 
like  which  they  may  be  forced  to  abandon. 
These  must  be  rebuilt  to  an  operating  con- 


dition with  speed  to  permit  of  the  supply 
and  transportation  of  our  forces  for  further 
early  advances  against  the  enemy  Tills  will 
require  a  great  number  of  trained,  special- 
ized troops  for  its  accomplishment.  As  the 
enemy  is  blasted  out  of  his  successive  strong- 
holds, additional  trcxjps  will  be  required  to 
maintain  law  and  order  and  assist  In  re- 
building and  placing  in  operation  e&srntial 
f.icillties  and  utilities  for  the  support  of  our 
forces  and  of  the  peoples  of  the  occupltd 
areas.  These  speciall7ed  troops  must  be  on 
hand  when  needed  and  to  Insure  an  adequate 
supply  their  training  must  start  now,  and 
continue  for  a  long  pmod  and  even  after  the 
military  defeat  of  the  enemy 

BASE  AND  RtSERVr  TKOOPf    REDUCED  TO  MINIMUM 
BY   END  OF    1»4« 

If  conaervative  estimates  of  shipping  capa- 
bilities are  realized,  the  Army'.s  strategic  re- 
serve will  drop  dangerously  low  by  the  end  of 
1944;  If  optimistic  shipping  estimates  are 
realized,  the  strategic  reserve  will  be  wlix-d 
out  altogether.  To  p^^serve  it*  strategic  re- 
serve the  Army  has  plans  to  recover  from  its 
training  and  st-rvlce  installations  In  the 
United  SUtes.  upward  of  a  half  million  men 
In  late  1943  and  early  1944  and  thereby  cre- 
ate and  train  additional  fightim;  units. 
Such  recovery  will  be  possible  at  that  time 
ii,s  peak  mobilization  will  have  t>een  reached 
and  passed,  and  the  Army  will  be  beginning 
to  level  off.  This  f>rocess  will  continue  until 
Installations  and  men  remaming  In  the 
United  States  will  be  barely  those  necessary 
for  security  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
armies  overseas      No  cut  c;'.n  be  made  here 

ONLY  WAT  TO  RTOtrCE  SIVE  OF  ARMY  IS  TO  REDCCC 
TRAINING THIS  THREATENS   DEFEAT 

Hence,  It  is  apparent  that  reduction  In  the 
planned  fitrcngth  of  the  Army  now  Inevitably 
must  result  in  either  or  t)oth  of  two  things  m 
1944:  Either  we  will  not  have  enough  trained 
combat  soldiers  to  exploit  our  shipping  capa- 
bilities and  so  bring  the  war  to  a  .speedy  and 
successful  conclusion  or  we  win  have  to  ser>d 
&<ildiers  abroad  who  are  not  fully  trained  for 
battle  and  accept  the  staggering  losses  which 
must  result.  There  Is  absolutely  no  Justifi- 
cation In  risking  these  results  either  of  which 
spells  defeat  or  stalemate.  We  must  not  take 
this  risk  If  we  have  the  manpower  to  do  the 
Job. 

MANPOWER  RESOURCES  ARE  MORE  THAN  ADEQUATB 
TO     SUFPOKT     ARMED     FORCES      OF      11.000,000 

MEN 1»42        LABOR        FORCE       OF        80.200.000 

WOaKERS 

The  latjor  force  of  this  country  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1942,  wa«  00.200.000  workers.  The  fol- 
lowlrg  tables  show  the  dl.strlbutlon  of  our 
labor  force  as  of  Decembf^r  31.  1942,  and  the 
estimated  manpf)wer  requirements  as  of 
December  31,  1943: 

Distribution  of  manpower 
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KKEO    10,tlB,000  ADDITIONAL  WORKERS  FOR    1»43 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  net  additions  to 
the  labor  force  of  1942  during  the  calendar 
year  1943  will  be  over  10.218.000.  distributed 
as  follows: 
Augmentation    for    the    military 

forces.  Jan.  31-Dec.  31.  1943.-     8.618.000 
Replacements    for     the    military 

forces   (estimated) l.OOO.OOO 

Munitions  Industries 1,800.000 

Nonagrlcultural  Industry 300.000 


Subtotal 

Seasonal  farm  workers. 


6.718.000 
3.  500.  000 


Grand  total.. 10.218.000 

Tlie  source  of  the  figures  on  distribution  of 
manpower  and  estimated  needs  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1943,  are  from  documents  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  the  military 
services. 

POTENTIAL   SUPPLY    OF    13,100.000    WORKERS   FOB 
1»4  3 

How  can  we  meet  these  needs?  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  following  sources  of  additional 
labor  to  meet  our  war  requirements  are  pos- 
sible and  practicable  without  serious  dis- 
turbance to  the  civilian  economy  of  the  coun- 
try: 

From  less  essential  Industry  (Di- 
rector, Office  of  Civilian  Sup- 
ply)      2,  800,  000 

Decrease  In  construction  workers 
(Chief  of  Engineers  estimates 
500  000    from    Army    ccntracta 

alone) 700.000 

From  unemployed  (War  Man- 
power Commission) 500.  (XK) 

Normal  additions  to  the  labor 
force  (17-j-ear-olds  not  In  labor 
force  1.785.7C6)  (War  Manpower 

Commission). 500  000 

Women  not  now  In  the  labor  force 
<  16.000.000  women  without  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age) 
(Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs) ...  4,  400.  000 
Saving  of  workers  due  to  48  hour 
workweek  prescribed  by  War 
Manpower     Commission      (War 

Manpower  Commission) 500,000 

Rehabihtated  discharged  soldiers 

(estimated) 200,000 

Seasonal  farm  workers,  princ'pally 
from  the  8,000  000  boys  and  girls 
In  schools  and  colleges,  trades- 
men, and  workers  In  finance. 
Insurance,  etc 3,500,000 


Total 13. 100.000 

POTENTIAL  EXCESS  OF  3.000.000   WORKERS  IN 
1943 

While  our  1943  manpower  needs  for  addi- 
tions to  the  military  services,  to  industry,  and 
to  agriculture  amount  to  10218,000,  we  hi.ve 
a  potential  supply  of  some  13,100,000  workers. 
or  an  excess  of  approximately  3,000.000. 

rUT-L     UTILIZATION      OF     EXISTING     LABOR     FORCE 
WOULD  MAKE  nXN  MOHE  AVAILABLE 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  potential 
workers  Just  listed,  the  full  utilization  of  the 
existing  labor  force  of  this  country  would 
reduce  materially  the  requirements  for  r.ddi- 
tional  labor.  Seme  of  the  glaring  deilciencies 
In  full  utilization  of  workers  now  existing  in 
our  industries  are  as  follows: 
Absenteeism 

Tlie  rate  of  absenteeism  of  workers  in  our 
Industrial  plants  Is  increasing  very  rapidly 
and  has  been  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  15 
percent.  In  some  of  our  higher  paid  Indus- 
tries the  rate  Is  even  higher.  A  reduction  of 
absenteeism  would  materially  lessen  the  ad- 
ditional requirements  for  latwr  In  those  in- 
dustries. 

Tum-oi'er  of  labor 

Tlie  turn-over  of  labor  caused  by  men  In 
essential  Jobs  seeking  higher  paid  Jobs  is 
reaching  startling  proportions.     When  a  man 


changes  his  Job  he  not  only  loses  time  be- 
tween Jobs  but  also  his  efficiency  in  the  new 
Job  Is  less  at  the  start  than  In  the  one  In 
which  he  was  working.  Familiar  surround- 
ings and  supervisory  personnel  that  he  knows 
and  understands  tends  to  Increase  efficiency 
of  workers. 

The   lengthening  of  the  tcorku-^ek   from   48 
to  54  hours 

An  effective  lengthening  of  the  workweek 
from  48  to  54  hours  for  Industrial  workers 
would  Increase  production  by  approximately 
10  percent  without  further  Increase  of  per- 
sonnel. This,  of  course,  would  reduce  re- 
quirements for  additional  workers  or  would 
make  workers  available  for  other  Jobs. 

Increased  productivity  of  individual  vrorkers 
The  efficient  utilization  of  individual  work- 
ers  in   war  industries  which  have   expanded 
very  rapidly,  such  as  shipbuilding,  aircraft, 
and  munitions  Industries.  Is  far  from  what  it 
should  be.    To  a  large  extent  this  is  due  to 
poor  supervision.     Existing  supervisory  per- 
sonnel stacrs  are  not  fully  trained.     Further, 
the  individual  workers  have  not  been  trained 
to     their    highest     efficiency.    Training     of 
supervisory  personnel  and   training  of   Indi- 
vidual workers  will  do  a  great  deal  to  increase 
produc'ion    without   Increasing   the   working 
force.     In  some  concerns,   through   training 
supervisory  personnel  and  Individual  wcrkers 
and  through  reallnement  of  the  flow  of  ma- 
terials,   production    has    been    Increased    as 
much  as  50  to  70  percent.     In  shipbuilding, 
certain  shipyards  are  making  the  same  type 
ship,  utilizing   less  than   500.000   man-hours 
per  .ship;  while  In  other  shipyards  as  hleh  as 
1.300,000  man-hours  per  ship  were  required. 
Contracts  for  Liberty  ships  are  based  on  the 
assumption     that     513,000     man-hours     are 
needed  to  build  a  ship.     Contractors  are  paid 
a  bonus  or  penalized  for  utilizing  fewer  or 
more    man-hours   of   labor    In    constructing 
these  ships.    If  we  should  eliminate  tum-ovcr 
and    absenteeism,    and    workers    worked    40 
hours  per  week  50  weeks  per  year,  the  con- 
struction of  18,900.000  tons  of  Liberty  ships 
would  require  only  484.785  men.    At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  498.000  men  employed  In 
yards  building  Marltim.e  Commission  ships. 
At  the  present  time  it  Is  estimated  204.000  to 
304.000  additional  workers  will  be  needed  this 
year  to  meet  the  above-mentioned  program 
of     shipbuilding.     Obviously,     allowance     Is 
beinc  made  for  absenteeism,  tuiu-over,  and 
Inefficiency  of  workers. 

In  many  other  Industrial  plants,  estimates 
of  labor  required  have  been  materially  re- 
duced due  to  better  morale  of  workers,  reduc- 
tion of  absenteeism,  more  effective  utilization 
of  existing  personnel,  and  better  alinement 
of  flow  of  production.  Possibilities  along 
these  lines  should  be  exhausted  before  re- 
course Is  had  to  military  manpower  as  the 
only  solution. 

ACRICULTLTIE  PRESENTS  THE  MOST  DIFTICX'LT  AND 
CamCAL  MANPOWER  FROSLEM  BUT  THE  ARMY 
IS  THE  LAST  PLACE,  NOT  THE  FIRST  PLACE,  TO 
LOOK    FOR    rrS    SOLUTION 

Tlie  most  critical  manpower  problem  and 
the  most  difficult  one  to  solve  Is  that  of 
providing  the  necessary  farm  workers  to  pro- 
duce the  crops  necessary  to  feed  our  own 
armed  forces  and  civilian  population  and 
still  meet  our  foreign  commitments.  It  has 
been  charged  that  the  Army,  in  determining 
its  strength  for  1943,  Ignored  the  needs  of 
agriculture  for  manpower  to  such  an  extent 
that  enough  food  will  not  be  produced  to  go 
around.  The  evidence  presented  here  shows 
that  the  Army  has  not  Ignored  agriculture 
in  the  war  effort.  On  the  contrary.  It  shows 
that  the  proponents  of  a  smaller  Army  are 
ignoring  the  unpleasant  but  vital  fact  that 
total  war,  by  lU  very  nature,  places  a  most 
severe  strain  on  manpower  and  agrlcultxire 
as  well  as  on  all  the  other  resources  of  the 
country  In  order  to  support  armed  forces 
of   sufficient  strength   to  crtish   the   armed 


forces  of  enemies  moblllaed  for  total  war. 
It  shows  that  to  cut  the  Army  as  a  first 
resort  to  ease  that  strain  Is  to  admit  the 
inability  of  the  country  to  wage  the  total 
war  she  has  entered.  This  Is.  In  short,  to 
admit  defeat  before  we  have  begun  the  bat- 
tle. This  is  unconscionable.  Every  other 
means  of  meeting  this  critical  and  difficult 
problem  must  be  exhausted  first.  All  the 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  this  has  not  been 
done. 

MANPOWER  AND  FOOD  MUST  BE  MOBILIZED  FOI 
TOTAL  WAR  ON  A  SCALE  COMPARABLE  TO  THAT 
OF  OUR  ENEMIES'   AND  AIXIES'   EFFORTS 

It  is  a  noncontroverslal  fact  that  we  are 
still  living  in  this  country  on  a  high  peace- 
time standard  with  regard  to  evernhlng.  and 
particularly  food.  In  fact,  the  standard  of 
food  for  the  civilian  population  is  higher 
than  It  has  ever  been  before  due  to  the 
ability  of  the  worker  to  purchase  more  and 
better  food  than  ever  before. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle with  powerful  and  brutal  nations  who 
have  fully  mobilized  all  resources  of  man- 
power, food,  and  other  materials  for  total 
war.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  as  full  a 
realization  of  these  facts  In  this  country 
with  regard  to  food  and  manp>ower  as  there 
is  with  regard  to  critical  materials.  We  have 
established  rigid  controls  on  nonessential  use 
and  on  allocations  of  materials.  But.  up  to 
now.  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  do  these  things 
with  regp.rd  to  the  vital  war  resources  of 
food  and  manpower  on  any  scale  comparable 
to  that  of  our  enemies  nor  even  to  that  of 
our  allies. 

104  3    FOOD    PROGRAM    CAN    BE    MET    IF    TOGO    AND 
FARM   LABOR  ARE  PROPERLY   DISTSIBCTED 

As   a   matter  of   fact,    evidence    presented 
here  has  demonstrated  that  at  the  present 
time  we  have  ample  food  If  It  is  properly  dis- 
tributed.   Very  little  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  Increases  In  our  armed 
forces  substantially  reduce  the  requirements 
of  the  civil  population.    However,  we  can  get 
along  with  a  great  deal  less  food. -both  In  and 
out  of  the  armed  forces,  especially  if  we  ra- 
tion ourselves  to  the  extent  that  even  the 
English  have,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Germans 
and   Russians.     It    has    been   reported    that 
English  children  raised  under  the  ration  sys- 
tem are  more  healthy  than  before  rationing. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  health  of  the 
English  worker  and  his   efficiency.    This  la 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  ration  Is  a  better 
balanced   diet    than    that   which    they   were 
accustomed  to.     I  am  sure  that  the  health  of 
the  people  of  this  country  would  be  much 
better  If  they  ate  a  better  balanced  diet,  and 
that  this  can  be  produced  in  adequate  quan- 
tities. 

It  Is  true  that  the  agricultural  program  for 
1943  requires  an  increase  In  the  production 
of  certain  crops  over  that  of  1942.  It  Is  not 
true  that  a  shortage  of  farm  workers,  due 
primarily  to  the  expansion  of  the  armed 
forces,  will  necessarily  prevent  this  program 
from  being  met.  Nor  Is  It  true  that  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  men  to  be  Inducted 
Into  the  Army  during  1943  Is  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem.  On  the  contrary,  the  January 
13  Labor  Report  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture shows  that  there  were  more  than 
8.170,000  workers  on  farms  as  of  December 
31,  1942  This  Is  only  100,000  less  than  were 
on  the  farms  December  31,  1941;  yet  the 
armed  forces  were  expanded  by  almost  5.000.- 
000  during  1942.  Total  farm  production  In 
1942  exceeded  that  for  1941  by  12  percent.  A 
recent  survey  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture disclosed  that  two -thirds  of  all  farmers 
expect  to  meet  and  excel  their  1942  produc- 
tion, despite  the  tightening  labor  situation. 
There  have  been  many  reporU  of  a  scarcity  of 
BklUed  help  for  dairy  and  poultry  farms,  but 
total  milk  production  during  January  1943 
surpassed  the  record  esUbllshed  for  the  sam© 
month   last    year.    Egg    production   during 
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January  was  also  substantially  higher  than 
a  year  turo. 


Agriculture  and  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion Imported  last  year. 


plans  of  the  Combltjed  Chiefs  of  StaCT  cleariy 
prove  that  we  hav«  ample  manpower  In  this 
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Imperial  German  Army,  von  Hlndenburg  and 
von  LudendorlT.  stated  that  It  was  the  pres- 


overseas  service  In  1943  and  1944.  Some  ques- 
tions spring  from  a  lack  of  full  Information  as 
*_  _ii  ♦v.-  ..ofioKio  fMrtr\TK  »>nt*rlnp  into  esti- 
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January  was  also  substantially  higher  than 
a  year  ago. 

PUNCIPAL     OKAIN     ON     AGRiCULTlHAL     LABOR     IS 
Ify-OUSTKT.  NOT  A&MY 

The  prlncipel  cause  of  reduction  In  the 
number  of  farm  workers  Ls  the  attraction  of 
high-paid  empioyment  In  war  Industry  where 
common  labor  receives  pay  varying  from  65 
cents  per  hour  to  $1.25  per  hour,  and  further, 
tune  and  a  half  for  overtime  aiid  In  a  few 
cast's  double  time  for  overtime.  This  work 
Is  In  cities  where  living  and  working  condi- 
tions are  better  These  jobs  are  most  attrac- 
tive to  farm  laborers  who  are  paid  as  low  as 
$1.05  a  day  with  board  or  $1  35  a  day  without 
board. 

Loss  of  manpower  by  the  farm.s  to  the 
military  servire.s  in  secfindary.  To  reduce 
the  number  of  workers  leaving  the  fanns  to 
enter  the  armed  fcrcea,  Conijress  passed  an 
ameodment  to  the  Se.'ectlve  Bervlce  Act  (tne 
T>dinns  amendment)  which  provides  for 
determent  of  wo  kers  on  productive  farms. 
Thifi  amendment  has  'educed  the  number  of 

farm  workers  being  inducted  Into  the  mili- 
tary services  but  it  has  not  stopped  the  drift 
of  farm  Ub'H-  to  high  paid  industrial  Jobs. 
The  War  Manpower  Commission,  by  an  or- 
der, fro:*  farm  lab<jr  employed  on  dairy 
terms,  poultry  farma,  aud  cattle-feeding 
larmjB.  This  m^'Asure  has  been  Ineffective 
due  to  H  lack  of  sanctions  to  enforce  it.  Fiir 
txujtt  men  left  the  farm  tu  ^o  Into  ludufttry 
than  ti.>  Join  the  anxu.d  forces.  During  tha 
period  S<  pi«(nb*T  li^41  to  BepvetaXteT  1&43, 
021.000  work«fr>  left  the  tamiM  to  enter  In- 
dualry,  while  orly  894  000  were  dritfted  or 
*olun<«'ered  Jor  military  »«-rvlC'-<«  Therefore, 
twduciir>n  tn  tlie  k'-^m  ot  tbe  mUitarr  fcirc« 
Will  not  aolvr  the  farm  UIkjt  pr&bieni  A* 
ft  rnaMT  ot  Id  t.  t*  would  hare  l.t:<«  tnt<K 
betauf*  (i»rm  W'.fkrra  on  prr<du'*)v«  innnm 
»r»  alrr/'dy  de.>rf»d  fi'itn  ninnny  ittrr,tii 
•rid  •  tnw  wbkh  W(/ukJ  pr'/hib>t  the  tnllilMry 
«^rvlce«  trout  tMiiJDV  turin  Itkif/t  KutUl  An 
llttt*  nuif 

tri*1  H  tni>»*  f»*  (»'.lye*J  tnt  tfe  f</l<c  -.on  nl 
♦  he  hnt'f  10  ti    I  ij.e  wny  •'/  »'«»7#-  'i 

Mf«    *«UMIM>    •'M'J  t-7    '''     ♦-••*<     ¥»>/♦»»*♦•    ff4i    *• 
ptit.itui     Imtm     \iii*«        'lt,i.iu    in.hn, a    t.-i     <*••'•/    lit 
HtHht    <(')•   n*>  t.\<*    hi    •"«»M-    i«»W    in*' h    H*    Ut 
0tliut   III  pHgimhti  H.4  I  ui,»A» 

Ait<'(h»r  ultfp  l»  that  fHriiitra  o{>eru(lii|f  »(ih- 
•litiuco  i>r  biihUttii^innl  (uiina  I'wuUt  !)<.■  nt'iVtd 
U}  prwductlve  fafiua  aud  the  mnull  *ubi>ik(t'n<  « 
farms  be  cultlvutad  by  the  (tirm  laborer'n  (nm- 
lly,  ur  aevttral  aiKh  farms  could  b«  cultivated 
by  a  single  fanner  and  hla  family  One-third 
of  the  farms  vt  this  country  produce  only  3 
percent  of  the  total  crops  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  one-third  of  the  farms 
of  the  Nation  produce  84  percent  of  the  farm 
crops  of  the  Nation.  Obviously  the  employ- 
ment of  laljor  on  tome  of  our  farms  Is  used 
most  Ineffectively  and  In  a  manner  not  con- 
sistent with  the  demands  of  war  for  the  moet 
efficient  productivity  of  all  resoiuces  of  men 
and  materials. 

BfANT  OTHEX  STEPS  SHOTTLD  BE  TAKEN  WHICH 
WnJ.  aOLVK  PROBLXIC  WirHOUT  KEDVCINO 
AUCT 

Another  step  that  can  be  taken  Is  the  Im- 
mediate Importation  of  Puerto  Rlcan  labor 
for  farm  work  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
There  are  several  hundred  thousand  Puerto 
Rlcans  \memployed  and  anxious  to  work  at 
the  present  time.  Mexican  farm  workers 
should  be  brought  Into  tha  country  In  far 
larger  numbers   than   the    Department  of 


Agriculture  and  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion imported  last  year. 

Another  step  that  can  be  taken  Is  the 
utilization  of  the  Jajjanese  In  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority. 
Other  aliens  In  Internment  camps  and  pris- 
oners of  war.  who  \ylll  be  coming  Into  this 
country  In  ever-Uici'easlng  numbers,  should 
be  utilized  as  farm  labor  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Another  step  Is  a  national  publicity  cam- 
paign to  stimulate  the  return  to  the  farms 
of  faiTn  laborers  no'w  employed  In  Industrial 
plant! 

Another  step  Is  an  Intensive  recruiting 
campaign  among  worker^  lii  banks,  real- 
estate?  o(Bc«-.s.  Insurance  offices,  stores,  school 
chilUren,  school  teachers,  and  women  not  in 
the  labor  force.  In  small  towns  lor  work  on 
the  farms  during  the  planting  and  harvest- 
ing 9»ason.  This  program  is  now  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Agrtcvilture 
and  the  War  Manpower  Commission 

Another  step  Is  Intensification  of  the  train- 
ing i;rosr?.m  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ruymented  and  assisted  by  agricultural 
training  programs  iinder  the  Torational  ed- 
ucational authority  of  the  States.  This 
training  progrsm  Is  necessary  to  Increase  the 
efflcli^ncy  of  our  farm  labor 

I>urlng  the  last  World  War  a  ^eat  d^nl 
of  the  food  was  raised  by  small  victory 
gardens.  An  Intensive  ca.mpalgn  to  pro- 
mote the  df  velopmerit  of  victory  gardens  and 
p^>ultry  rpl'lns?  In  '.he  back  ysrrts  throagh- 
out  the  Nrtt:on  W'ltild  mnN-rlally  tncron^je 
ow  food  supply  H<)usewiv*'«  and  school 
fhildren  c  uld  tetv)  ther^  (fsrdens  and  f.end 
th*  iKXJltry  with  r^o  Inrr'inlt  wlra'wov^  on 
ttt*  loinf)oweT  mttfJ^tf  of  th»  rnuf'rj 

A  rrr«t*r  utllr/Kti'/n  of  the  ifV^r  6  000  000 
worxoTi  l)vin«r  f/ri  tarmn  but  ivt  In/'lu/l'-d  In 
t»i«  I'srm  w'PTkirr  f'/f*  »""ld  «J*o  help  to 
»'i)v»  ttm  fmrtn-lithrff  ^fohl^m  durtnK  th« 
bMr«if«t  itfntif.rt, 

At.'t'her  «»'»p  1«  fyf/vlllfif  »«'fnrt«rr,f  \itffir' 
'*'  >fM  iortit  mmrttUi'^y  fr/  jv^'/llng  •<i/^i  mr»» 
'Mfi-fy  In  e'^iM'l**  In  tni\»t  ♦/!  sortir*  rrMifl- 
trmtn  ♦»■•#  Wh*f»  p<,mmihU>  thwt  tHi«  •h'nil/1 
»f*  'fli  n  lli  h'/*»  M»il«,  7-1*r  W'el!  A/t*'|<iM*e 
»t"i'»  ftnr*9  t'ft  fiffn  fr»**litf»*fy  •»i'rt|«;(  ffp 
mf'^if'-'t    try    Mfji    W»»    Pf't^'»^*;'ftt   tt"nr'^ 

fH^^  witrn  mttf^  •*♦#  »•"•»#•#  ¥rt-tH'f''f  pf 

AM  Utrnm  »*mtm  *4  ftutM  U*-  li»UMt,  h*hHt  •••<« 
tihit   **■'*»    '».»    *  /J    >4   *♦♦•    A»w»t    *(.i«.>»    !>•« 

tt«l  U,  l|«t.)#  |4tf<t*  Uh  <|il««iw.4  It.n  ii«*«,«i(y 
mm    aiaJly    ■••    |^.mi><Ui  ttUMt    su  |m    utm    ail 

|>iMi.ii<:#i  Mild  Will  nivm  lti«  («/ii)-Ui/<y|  ^int\i\y 
t'lf  liiM  i*t>ii/iHi  fut  1W43  Titty  iitttlui 
poMiOlit  lJi«  Uilior  nt:c«Mitry  Ui  inaei  tha  (ix/d 
p/ij<itini  ilk  now  •.»t  up  by  lti«  Ltrpai  inieiii 
of  Agriculture 

T.'iey  artj  no  mire  tlmii  tli«  dlctatt-s  of 
modem  war  requiie  and  Uas  tliau  our  erie- 
mien  and  many  cf  our  allies  are  already  doing. 
They  require  no  cut  In  the  size  of  the  Army. 

Tlie  War  Department  has  presented  a  plan 
whereby  Army  troops  could  be  used  to  help 
harvest  crops  In  enrergencles  even  though  this 
would  Interfere  with  their  Army  training. 
Under  this  plan  these  troops  would  be  used 
as  military  units  so  that  they  can  be  ade- 
quately housed,  f'd.  and  dtsclplined.  Th.s 
does  not  mean  that  the  troops  of  such  a 
unit  must  all  worh  on  a  single  large  farm  so 
that  small  farmers  could  not  be  helped.  The 
Individual  members  of  the  military  unit  can 
work  on  all  the  farms  surrounding  the  loca- 
tion of  the  camp  o:r  the  unit. 

The  Army,  in  determining  Its  size  for  1943, 
has  very  evidently  given  long  and  serious 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  manpower  to 
produce  the  necessary  munitions  of  war  and 
food  necessary  for  all  our  commitments,  as 
well  as  to  civilian  production  of  Items  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  p«y>- 
ple.    Th«  figures  presented  In  support  of  the 


plans  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  clearly 
prove  that  we  have  ample  manpower  In  this 
country  to  provide  armed  forcea  neceasary  to 
win  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  provide 

the  workers  necessary  for  essential  lndustnc^s. 
and  for  the  production  oX  tlM  Department  of 
Agriculture's  food  program.  However,  It  Is 
clearly  apparent  that  manpower  must  be  allo- 
cated and  employed  efficiently  if  we  are  to 
meet  all  these  requirements.  This  will 
require  an  efficient  mobilization  of  all  the 
country's  resources,  including  agricultural 
manpower.  Failure  to  do  so  will  Jeopardize 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

SOME     AtmiORITIKS     WOULD     DEFER     CONCLrSIVE 
VTCTOKT  XATHEa  THAN  Etn-LT   MOBILIVE 

There  are  those  who  wotild  so  Jeopardise  the 
winning  of  the  war  by  substituting  their 
military  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Stafl:  who  are  willing  to  risk  a  pro- 
tracted war  or  stalemate  rather  than  take  the 
steps  necctisary  to  moblliae  ourselvts  for  early 
and  conclusive  defeat  of  the  enemy;  who  be- 
lieve  that  we  are  not  eccnumicaliy  strung 

enough  to  wiige  total  war  on  the  same  scale 
and  at  the  same  rate  as  our  enemies.  Fore- 
mast among  these  is  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover.  Whatever  Mr.  Hoover's  standing  as 
a  military  expert  may  be.  h.s  record  a.s  an 
economl.«it  is  known  to  all  of  u».  He  twice 
has  attempted  to  predict  the  military  future 
of  the  United  Spates  upon  the  ba.«ls  of  his 
analysts  of  the  cntintry's  fronomlc  ability  to 

produce  all  the  thinc^  necrinnry  for  total  war 
while  rnl.^;ng.  tr:tinlng.  and  shipping  an  army 
overseas  to  drfent  the  Oerman  Army.  Once 
w«*  on  October  71.  1917,  In  a  mrmornr.'luro 
of  which  I  have  a  copy,  fie  dl<1  It  a^aln  cm 
T'>/rvary  «,  1M3.  when  he  re:«sMd  Ui  tltS 
l>f9M  a  summary  of  his  test.ar>ny  at  an  caecu* 
tjre  fimum  ui  tlils  tuXtcttmtnUtM  A  coin- 
pa/lsr/n  (A  fher#  two  drjfiim^nta  '  e<>ri4:liMiv«1y 
d«m''rMtr««**  that  Mr  M^.x/vcr  ha*  l«*rrt#4 
trrf  li««l«  stKiM  nutOttu  warfare  In  the  lr»i4rr« 
v*fiir»er  p^Uid  tii  oypt  M  f  mr*  U  t*»i  tvruii' 
try  ha<l  h#«-^*d  his  »^*Um  In  1*17,  It  WffUli 
hH-/0  J'(*t   fh«  ftfH  World  Ws#  h»7n*>4  p»f« 

'tit*'   p»fMll*l«   lr*(w*efi   wh<it    M  Mi|/|    iKefi 

•  f.'l    Whf    ht>    tmul    tfrmr   mff   tfi   >1f«t>»ft«    Uim*. 


t94§ 

ft, If  ti  >,t,  O.4.  tMiHt»*  f 
II. «       (m<<-I       *(«•/(       Ifi 

it^ktinfuin     I, It     ii.tf 

l></M(t.-   fi./lil    tki.iX    l||ii« 

Uuiiii.gf  i/iu  t rfi '  lut  - 
n^-.'«  in  ui<  .iiiuu  vu:> 
tory 

'Hiers  U  a  limit  t^) 
our  ca[>acliit-s  and 
resources,  great  as 
tluy  are  •  •  •, 
With  one  year  of  war, 
straiiia  on  the  hom.e 
front  are  already  evi- 
dent. We  have  Im- 
pending decrease  In 
production  of  meats 
and  fata.  Yet  a  great 
Increase  In  this  pro- 
duction Is  Imperative 
If  we  are  to  support 
the  home  fronts  in 
Britain  and  Russia. 
And  beyond  that,  to 
expand  production  to 
meet  post-war  fam- 
ine. And  if  we  do 
not  do  the  latter,  we 
will  have  no  peace 
after  victory. 


»l  rk  n(  «.   if>>.«i    ttmi-ll'  f 
I,    t-ihHHitiH^  i  l4  I  • 

tnUiutu  Mi.ii  4 
rent. 


i/iu'«  k  nut 
nulr   lit   Ul. 


"Purtherm'^re  the 
a*«>emblini{  of  nitU 
lUma  of  meit  under 
arms  here  is  under* 
mining  the  founda- 
tion of  our  pnxluc- 
tlve  capacity,  and  It 
Is  in  cur  productlvitj 
of  food  and  muni- 
tions that  the  safety 
of  the  world  must 
rest.  Therefore.  I 
venture  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of 
proper  conservation 
and  use  of  ihe  whole 
world's  food  supplies, 
of  the  maintenance 
of  the  prcjx-r  prxxluc- 
tlvity  in  munitions 
and  their  transport, 
and  In  the  guardian- 
ship of  our  financial 
resources,  that  It 
sliould    be    seriously 
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1943 


"But  overriding 
any  generalizations. 
we  have  for  the  nfxt 
year,  and  pcssibly 
two  years,  a  bottle- 
neck upon  our  mili- 
tary front.  That  bot- 
tleneck Is  shipping, 
both  freighters  and 
tankers. 


"No  one  can  doubt 
the  strain  in  this 
program  cf  100  bil- 
lions annual  war  ex- 
penditure To  con- 
tinue that  rate  at  the 
present  purchasing 
value  of  fnoney  over 
3  cr  5  yei»r«i  will  make 
danfi-roiis  strains. 

-Tl.e  United  Ws- 
tUfff  turm  have  a 
rtfif      arc^nd      tit« 

%UtitpHiti  Aku  Bttd 
th*  Jmpnue**  frotn 
li.eo*  tMt€*  w*  «'•■  d/>- 
IfiK  nu  *ft^tUvp  }chii1 

Vj  theif  h'^ie  ItMi** 
•     *      '     titri*    fiifrt* 
in    (Alt    Ixf'it    Ifi    ih,» 
ffftt        W»     fUt     ti'*. 

t,iiti  th*  ►»f'»f1»j 
fti,t  i4"*  «"  /»'•"♦'•♦'♦' 

th''>»  miiilht^  Ut 
1044   <'■"!'  Ut  ii*i'4 


1917 

eoDsldered  as  to 
whether  we  shotUd 
make  any  addition 
to  the  armies  In 
France      •      •      • 

••The  figuref  which 
I  possess  on  the 
available  shippinp  in 
the  world  c-.rtainly 
do  not  bear  any  hope 
of  such  consumma- 
tion" (the  movement 
Of  armies  to  France) 
"if  future  lo.sbes  are 
allowed  for  •  •  *. 
In  the  particular  of 
the  use  of  shipping 
for  the  movement  of  i 
food.  I  want  to  Im-  | 
press  upon  you  the 
critical  nece.sMty  ol  \ 
moving  food  Irom 
the  more  remote 
markets  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  move- 
ment of  armies. 

"The  drain  upon 
the  credits  of  this 
country  is  to  my 
mind  at  present 
running  to  k^'p*'^'' 
dimensions  than  the 
s«vlr>g  capacity  of 
our  peoplp.  aid  that 
w«  Booner  or  laWr 
must  have  reli»f 
from  sortie  p<jrtloi)  ot 

thU  (harge. 

"I  hav*  Tfi  riuhf  to 
•peak  tt'itn  a  military 
p*/lnt  (>t  vi*^  but  3 
years  f/f  fairly  artiv* 
mind  Ml  b^/th  n,a*n 
i/t  th#  fr'/rit  hMve  Irn- 
pre«Mied  rr»e  wi<h  »h* 
f»/t  fhs»  »f  ♦>.'■  *"•♦♦- 
*fri  Mf»*  !•  ifopf»if'i>i- 
M#  U,  f,it(^il^>*i  iii'ti 
l»  will  »»f  »>'»  rf»''f»  i'»i- 
frf<»«ri*M*  hf  M> 
w/I'MM'  fi  '''  hf  ■■*  ti»-f 
HiUUm,         '        '        * 

t*i,0tii  »r» »)>*»>  "'  ^<"h 
t,t,A  ih*t*-iij  <t>  •'♦• 
ttUf'h  "'  ii^Hift,*  '  I 
mtt  mI'IIX  >  «'.  "  «M«. ' 
th  lh«  t'^'ft  »'.1<{<4'1«- 
Uhit  Hi  Hi«  i<»<  itf  <i<<( 
iicVV  Mlll/lu'-u  Iflli- 
tmcatllthii' 

"I  (itfl  ihttl  Wf  Lie 
not  In  tills  war  to 
creuis  the  ^liry  of 
boldlers  hut  in  the 
defenbe  ol  the  Vkhi>le 
world  and  that  »e 
should  submit  our- 
selves to  the  place  as 
(sic)  farmers  and 
mechanics  If  It  Is 
neces.sary  for  us  to 
do  BO  In  order  that 
we  should  win.  " 


» buch    B    pio</ram 
mitiht   not  nifti   tha 

Viewb  of  the  gt  neraU 
or  ndmirslb  who  of 
n'cebslty  look  only  to 
the  maximum  mili- 
tary activity,  but  It 
Is  a  serious  consider- 
ation that  we  might 
break  the  back  of  our 
people  on  the  home 
front  and  start  inter- 
nal depeneratlcn, 

such    as    is    now    the 

fate  of  Germany     V.'e 

should  not  imperil  it 

by    doing    too    much 

too    fast.     Especially 

when    time    runs    In 

cur  favor. '• 

ir  WF  H\D  HrrXlED  MR.  HOOVEE'S  1  <*  1  "^  ADVICE 
THE  ALLIES  WOVIU  HAVE  LOST  WORLD  WAR  NO. 
1_HIS    1»4  3   ADVICE  IS  THE  S.^ME 

There  Is  nothing  new  under  the  Fun.  He 
d'cint  think  ve  could  do  it  then.  He  doesn't 
th.uk  we  Ciiu  do  it  now.    The  leacicrb  ol  the 


Imperial  German  Army,  von  Hlndenburg  and 
von  Ludendorff.  stated  that  It  was  the  pres- 
ence of  2.000.000  fresh  American  soldiers  in 
France  with  others  arriving  at  a  rate  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  month  whicli  was  di- 
rectlv  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
man Armies  in  November  1918.  All  military 
historians  have  agreed  that  it  was  only  the 
interjection  of  an  American  army  between 
the  f-pearhead  of  the  German  attack  and  Paris 
In  June  of  1918  which  turned  almost  certain 
German  victory  at  that  time  into  an  over- 
whelming defeat  in  5  months.  The  .Miles 
would  have  been  defeated  in  1918  if  the 
United  States  had  followed  Mr.  Hoovers  ad- 
vice, all  the  evidence  indicates  that  they  will 
Eufler  defeat  or  stalemate  if  they  heed  it 
now. 

The  tvpe  of  leadership  which  tells  us  that 
this  country  of  135.000.000  people-the  rich- 
est, most  highly  industrialized,  and  most  re- 
sourceful country  In  the  world— is  not  eco- 
nomicallv    capable    ol    mobilizing    an    armed 
force   of    11,000.000   In   order   to   bring   about 
the   unconditional  surrender  of  the  enemy 
as  quickly  as  possible — is  not  the  leadership 
lor  total  v,ar      Germany,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  less  than  90.000.000  persons   (includ- 
ing Austria,  parts  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  other  territories  added  during  the  cur- 
rent wart  has  l>een  able  to  mobilize  and  main- 
tain  a  military  force  of  over   11,000.000.   or 
over    12    percent    of    her    population        The 
United  Kingdom  has  now  appioxlmately  10 
percent  of  her  population  in  her  armed  forces. 
Even  in  the  last  war  France  put  more  than 
10   percent   ot   her   population   under    arms 
It  is  riduulotM  to  suppose  that  the  United 
»ta',«i   with  a  populatkm  ot  tnnrtt  than  13h,- 
(rmtriH)   perooiwi.   OicJitlrm   •   wur   fn   It*   vrry 
txinlrtup.  rannot  ttuiMSr*  HjWrOttOO.  <tx  only 
ft  pcreer.t  r/f  »i«f  p<rpulatk7n,  Un  ttft  n»U«t«rjr 
t'ftctn. 

C<i1»<:tvmfitl 
mi«tr/-»-  «/»>»•  nm  t/rrtm'rtvf  fw  »•«»  ** 
fryi'tP*  AW  >HIMt  fft  »  l*in  noo  tu  !»«» 
TTi"  UriMed  J«iiM'/fi«  *f*  en«>»r"1  Iri  t-iffn- 
bif,'^  rriDitfifr '/JNtsMM>«  h»i**d  U^f'ti  «;f«rt#«  e 
t,iMf,«  wNKh  re'ftlif^  nt^ntkitit  ♦h*>  n^ttttnn 
^r'tff  U,  1<I4«  Sfrd  f<'44  tt-MH  I"'**  t-tt'rttHU 
tir'r>it,fi  fvr»«  ♦'»  ^ffH-h  ^h"*  *'"'■/  "♦•''  '""'« 
nh'it'    *hP  «r»e^/rf/IMMrfi»»l   «»f•*■^'l'•f   "1   O^r- 

ttt-*<t  u 

>lt,i,  f.i,Mtitf  h'fti  ♦»»«  "'■'■» '^yti^^t^tlhtl  v>'*thn 

tuti.nti.^ity      'tpft-  iti,,i*-'l  (*-*>"*'<•   >■**>*■*  «•'*"' 

lu*.   H.,iUii  m««4(a    tttti  ♦.(»».«/»»  •"  t*t'>ii   M»><-- 

»,.ti,*^il  ti>r  ♦''«#«  <*«M  0»«»<  iht'f  «»»  wo*»yl*  u, 

„M|iM««^<  o**»»  ''*'♦  i^>'/M(*'i  iiitt-tcu  hv  »Mm- 
A»i<.«   hinhUtm  it!  woM*  U)  teliow   H»Mi»  jji 

uut\LHu\nt  ihia  •«*»»  nU'Uf  JW«(««.loi*  If.* 
L'niiid  MittU*  M»U»l  tiannpori  Uw  Mt«»k»»"U'n 
i.uutbt)  of  ground  foicc*  ov«i*ta»  in  lt43 
and  WtiA  which  avallahlis  khippmtr  will  allow. 
Wlulf  thla  ground  force  lb  beinu  built  up, 
the  plans  require  that  the  foundaUon  of 
Geiinan  military  power  be  weakeiied  by  an 
(A erw helming  air  force.  Meanwhile,  an  ac- 
tl\e  war  of  attrition  must  be  maintained 
against  Japan,  the  Western  Hemisphere  mtist 
be  protected  from  attack,  and  a  base  of  mili- 
tary operations  must  be  built  up  in  the 
United  States  to  train,  transport,  supply,  and 
maintain  armies  all  over  the  world. 

•nils  requires  that  an  army  of  8.208000  be 
built  In  1943  and  maintained  in  1944.  Any 
cut  In  this  number  means  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  ground  forces  and  a  disruption 
of  the  plan.  No  one  except  Mr.  Hoover  has 
seriously  questioned  the  validity  of  these 
military  plans  as  the  most  effective  way  of 
bringing  the  war  to  an  early  and  victorious 
conclusion.  To  do  so  Is  to  Impugn  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  military  leaders  to  whom  we 
have  entrusted  the  military  safety  of  the 
country.  His  validity  as  a  military  prognos- 
ticator  m  1943  Is  disposed  of  by  his  1917  pre- 
dictions. Some  have  questioned  the  possi- 
bility cf  shipping  the  numbers  planned  for 


overseas  service  in  1943  and  1944.  Some  ques- 
tions spring  from  a  lack  of  full  Information  as 
to  all  the  variable  factors  entering  into  esti- 
mate'?  of  shipping  capabilities.  These  ques- 
tions have  been  satisfactory  answered  here. 
Others  have  questioned  the  numbers  planned 
to  be  in  this  country  In  training  for  over- 
seas service.  Such  questions  spring  from  the 
lack  of  a  full  appreciation  of  the  time  nec- 
essary to  train  a  highly  technical  modern 
army  for  combat  with  the  ruthless,  fanatical, 
e::pertly  trained,  and  battle-hardened  soldiers 
of  our  "enemies.  These  questions  have  been 
satib.actorlly  answered.  Others  have  ques- 
tioned the  numbers  necessary  to  operate  the 
military  base  of  operations.  This,  again.  Is 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
immensity  of  the  global  theater  in  which 
our  armies  are  required  to  fight.  This  has 
been   fully   explained   here. 

All  these  questions  are  resolved  by  a  fair 
and  reasoned  analysis  of  the  Army's  task  and 
Its  plans  for  accomplishing  it.  The  answer 
Is  that  the  plan  is  the  only  one  offering  any 
reasonable  hope  of  early  and  conclusive  vic- 
tory and  that  an  army  of  8.208.000  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  that  plan. 

CIVILIAN  ECONOMY  CAN  SUPPORT  AN  ARMY  OF 
8.208.000  AND  S'HLL  PRODUCE  THE  fOOD  ESSEN- 
TIAL TO  VICTORY 

The  only  remaining  question  then  la  this: 
Can  the  civilian  economy  support  the  plan? 
No  one  has  claimed  that  It  Is  Impo^lble, 
No  one  can  reasonably  say  so  In  the  light  of 
what  our  alike*  and  enetnie*  have  already 
done  and  are  doing  under  conipiete  mobiliza- 
tion prr^amn  All  that  the  critics  ot  lb« 
plan  have  wild  »»  that  it  will  p\»c*  %  t^^txf 
strain  upon  oar  economy.  Thry  have  *»:d 
that  It  Will  be  dimrtiJt  U)  lutrp  the  in#n  <m 
the  farm*  producing  the  for*d  t»»*t  we  n#ed. 
All  lit  this  is  tn»#  But  thHMi  eritl/sa  go  m»« 
fi*p  txifiht^  ttitC  tutf  I  hat  tb*  iniif  way  ut 
keep  the  rn'-n  </fi  ili*  farm  !•  f/»  f*«di»c#  the 
«!/#  r/f  tlie  Army,    This  la  a  /»t«l  *tt<it, 

to  rtft  t«*  4«Mt  w  to  ruoi'ffmu  tm*  wah 
IhP  Isfg*  Sffnt  »•  f'ttP  Iff  fhe  trttnHf  ttuA 
pffifi1*'tn-  re/|fr>f«l  ^rt  Urtnl  i»»#     The  trrttr*t(><l 
/i>'mar»/i  itf/*/ti  »Mtuu)uifp  h  nttftiftpf     ti^f^h 

Hi  ihP**  »»rafrt«  HtUfti  *H>  wMh**^*'-'!  t1  W»  0t0 
Uf  tu-t^nt  tft*>  ^ft^ftiy  Htti*Ut*l**-^t  *i*'^  M  •'•''*« 
M  >w«NH»r»*'     'hi  fpM*'"*-  i'i>*  t^fk\ti  Uy  t^t-t-f- 

>tig  Mf*  h'ti*t   *l*U  >f\i>-h  I*  '•»  ♦r**xV  M-*  *'«.'/ia 

'H,M  ¥<>»*  f #♦♦♦»>/«   tt*-   1»"«<    ♦^'•*»»  ^-I'lt  fh  t'lftr 
•*'tt*:tthUtM    pitfffiH»    >'t    I"'''*      ¥'i*t*^'*4i     tUfiHtt^t* 

tu  «.'iu«l«  )»M»i  T><*  w»»>  fttitiuit  U  *'iu  »'>  *.»» 
ii\,ktwttMiimint  mmi^Mif  ot  luvidi*!**  if  iht-)/  uhit 
Um  tivlllaii  p«»tmlall*>*i  mf  atarvtd  (ttlUh'/UKh 
It  n»u»t  t>«  aald  In  all  r«irnfc*»  thai,  wiula 
btarvinK  armies  Uuvt  won  grtht  vutorii:*, 
noneklbtenl  arrnlei*  have  never  accompli*hed 
such  vlctorlet) ,  We  can  and  mutt  both  pro- 
duce the  food  and  build  the  Army  Ihln  we 
can  and  muBt  do  by  mobilizing  in  1«43  and 
not  In  1945,  1946,  or  1947  on  a  basis  com- 
parable to  that  of  our  allies  and  enemies. 
The  only  alternatives  are:  at  worst,  defeat; 
at  best,  a  stalemate  or  a  prolonged  struggle 
ending  very  possibly  in  a  negotiated  peace 
Instead  of  unconditional  surrender. 

Theodore  Francis  Greem. 
Febrvart  27,   1943. 


Appendix 

memorandum  from  herbert  hoover  to 
colonel  house,  october  27,  1917 

There  are  some  phages  of  the  international 
problem  which  impress  me  very  strongly. 
The  first  Is  that  the  curtailment  of  food  ship- 
ments from  more  remote  markets  Is.  in  itself, 
a  complete  sign  of  decadent  transportation 
and  the  narrowing  volume  of  transport  avail- 
able to  the  whole  of  the  Allied  cause.  Tl-cre- 
fore,  the  whole  transportation  program  nerds 
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I   theory   the   coordination    would   be    acccm-   !    Taking  over  the  carriers  a-  a  war  measure 
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to  be  critically  searched  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  available  shipping  and  its  agreed 
priority  use. 

It  appears  to  me — 

1.  That  priority  by  all  transportation  must 
be  given  to  the  movement  of  food,  and  upon 
the  Inward  movement  to  the  various  manu- 
facturing nations  of  materials  wblch  form 
the  foundations  of  munitions  and  the  out- 
ward movement  of  these  munitions  to  the 
front. 

2.  The  movement  of  sjjeclal  services  such 
as  airplane  forces,  engineers,  etc.,  across  the 
Atlantic. 

3.  The  movement  of  our  armies  to  France. 

I  feel  great  apprehension  that  a  proper  co- 
ordination and  statesmanlike  handling  of 
this  whole  situation  does  not  permit  of  the 
third  undertaking.  The  Qgures  which  I  pos- 
sess on  the  available  shipping  In  the  world 
certainly  do  not  bear  any  hope  of  such  con- 
Bummation  If  future  losses  are  allowed  for. 
Tbeee  figures  are.  of  course,  subject  to  more 
drastic  revision  as  to  the  use  to  wblch  ships 
are  being  placed. 

In  the  particular  of  the  use  of  shipping  for 
the  movement  of  food.  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  the  critical  nect-sslty  of  moving 
food  from  the  more  remote  markets  in  prpf- 
erence  to  the  movement  of  armic>s.  I  feel 
apprehensive  of  a  groat  danger  overhanging 
this  country,  if  we  should  place  1.500.000 
men  in  the  front,  that  t^e  shipping  left  after 
they  had  been  provided  for  will  drive  the 
Allied  countries  wholly  to  this  market  lor 
their  food  supply,  and  that  it  may  turn  out 
over  a  lengthened  period  to  be  entirely  In- 
sufflcient. 

In  connection  with  this  event.  It  Is  useless 
to  sit  like  children  and  say  that  so  long  as 
our  Army  can  be  fed  all  Is  well.  We  have 
absolutely  to  feed  not  only  the  Allied  armies, 
but  the  whole  of  their  civil  populations,  or 
our  Army  may  be  enveloped  in  the  social 
cataclysm  In  Europe,  and  its  retreat  abso- 
lutely cut  off. 

There  Is  antJther  feature  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter which  I  think  command.*!  attention.  The 
dram  upon  the  credits  of  this  country  Is  to 
my  mind  at  present  running  to  greater  di- 
mensions than  the  saving  capacity  of  our 
people,  and  that  we  sooner  or  later  must  have 
relief  from  some  portion  of  thl.s  charge. 

Furthermore,  the  assembling  of  mllllon.s  cjf 
men  under  arms  here  Is  undermining  the 
foundation  of  our  productive  capacity,  and  it 
la  In  cur  productivity  of  food  and  munitions 
that  the  safety  of  the  world  must  rest. 
Therefore,  I  venture  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  proper  conservation  and  use  of  the 
whole  worlds  food  supplies,  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  proper  produclivuy  in  muni- 
tions and  their  tranej^Kjrt.  and  In  the  guard- 
ianship of  our  financial  resources,  that  It 
should  be  seriously  considered  as  to  whether 
we  slicu'd  make  any  addition  to  Uie  annies 
In  France  except  to  the  special  services  that 
I  have  above  referred  to 

I  have  no  rlglit  to  speak  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  but  2  years  of  fairly  active 
mind  on  both  sides  of  the  front  have  im- 
pressed me  with  the  fact  that  if  the  western 
line  is  impregnable  to  5.000.000  mtn.  It  will 
be  no  more  impregnable  by  the  addition  of 
another  million. 

The  problem  is  solely  one  of  artillery  action 
and  thereby  the  attrition  of  Germans,  of  our 
ability  to  outlast  in  the  food  struggle,  and 
In  the  use  of  the  new  airplane  reenforce- 
menta. 

1  feel  that  we  are  not  in  this  wnr  to  create 
the  glory  of  soldiers,  but  in  the  defense  of  the 
whole  world,  and  that  we  should  submit  our- 
selves to  the  place  as  farmers  and  mechanics 
If  it  is  necessary  lor  use  to  do  so  ui  order  that 
«e  should  win. 

Herbert  Hooves. 


TESTIMONT    OF    HZKBOT    ROOVCR    AT    TXtCVTrVT 

BESsion  or  senati  APFaopmiATiONa  sxjbcom- 
Mrrrxz  on  majvpowir 

WASHiNOTOif,  February  8 — The  text  of  a 
statement  Issued  by  Herbert  Hoover  today 
after  he  had  testified  before  a  subcommittee 
of  th<»  Senate  Investigating  manpower  facili- 
ties f  jllows: 

Thi;  Amnrlcan  manpowpr  problem  Involves 
the  (X)ordinatlon  of  wide  l.ssues  of  glohel 
strati-gy  and  strategy  for  the  conduct  of  our 
home  front  as  well  as  our  mllltBry  front.  If 
we  a".tempt  too  much  on  the  military  side, 
we  may  commit  the  fatal  error  of  overstrain 
on  the  home  front  and  thus  dama-^e  our  ef- 
fectiveness In  ultimate  victory  It  seems  to 
me  tliere  are  three  Immediate  factors  In  the 
problem. 

First  factor — the  home  front 

There  Is  a  limit  to  our  capacities  and  re- 
sources, great  as  they  arc.  And  In  our  plan- 
ning we  must  at  least  prepare  for  a  long  war. 
Including  the  defeat  of  Japan,  we  must  en- 
visage at  least  3  more  years  of  war,  and  a 
prudent  nation  would  possibly  envisage  6 
years. 

With  1  year  of  war,  strains  on  the  home 
front  are  already  evident.  We  have  an  im- 
pending decrease  in  production  of  meats  and 
fats.  Yet  a  great  increase  in  this  production 
is  Imperative  if  we  are  to  support  our  own  peo- 
ple without  destructive  hard!«hlp  and  at  the 
same  time  support  the  home  fronts  In  Britain 
and  Ftussla;  and  beyond  that,  to  expand  pro- 
dticticn  to  meet  post-war  famine.  And  if  we 
do  nrt  do  the  Intter,  we  will  have  no  peace 
after  victory.  The  definite  assurance  of  man- 
power and  marhlnery  to  agriculture  must  not 
even  be  second  to  ships  and  planes. 

There  are  evidences  of  future  decrease  In 
the  ptxluctlon  of  oil  due  to  lacx  of  advance 
drilling.  We  should  Increa.se  Instead  of  de- 
crease or  the  whole  war  machine  may  be  hurt. 
Similar  strains  are  in  metal  production  by 
in.' iifflcient  labor  for  development  work. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  strain  in  this  pro- 
gram of  one  hundred  billicus  annual  war 
expendituic.  To  continue  that,  rate  at  the 
present  purcha-^ing  value  of  money  over  3  or 
5  year^  will  make  aaugerous  strains.  Reduced 
to  our  proportionate  populations  we  ars 
spending  $8,000,000,000  to  everv  $4. 500,000.- 
000  of  the  British  and  every  »4.000,OOO.COO  of 
the  Germans. 

If  we  overdo  these  strains  we  will  find  ex- 
haustion and  delay:)  upon  our  home  front. 
Total  war  is  Inevitably  a  race  of  exhaustion 
between  nations.  iVnd  we  must  make  a 
strong  finish. 

Second  factor — the  tear  front 

The  United  Nations  now  have  a  rlncj 
around  the  European  Axis  and  tho  Japanese. 
Prom  those  rlncjs  we  are  doing  an  elective 
job  of  aggressive  attrition  to  their  home 
fronts.  Germany  and  Italy  have  passed  tnclr 
zenith  and  are  steadily  degenerating  on  both 
th"  military  front  and  the  home  front.  Thry 
will  be  weaker  In  1043.  and  still  weaker  In 
1944.  Japiin  cannot  grow  stronger;  she  Is 
losing  more  tonnage  and  planes  than  she  can 
construct.  Russia  has  demonstrated  her 
ability  to  at  least  produce  a  stalemate  on  that 
milita-yy  front,  and  with  aid  In  food  and  ma- 
terials from  us,  will  do  more.  The  British 
and  ourselves  are  steadily  growing  stronger 
on  the  military  front.  Time  runs  In  our 
favor  in  this  war  We  do  not,  therefore,  need 
Uy  to  do  everything  all  at  once  The  knock- 
out blow  to  Germany  can  be  delivered  more 
certainly  In  1944  thaii  In  1943. 

Third  factor — the  shipping  bottleneck 
Bttl  overriding  any  generalizations,  we  have 
for  the  next  year,  and  possibly  2  years,  a  bot- 
tleneck upon  our  military  front.    That  bot- 
tleneck   Is    shipping,    both    freighter*    and 


tankers.  It  would  seem  that  Ki  limitations 
should  be  exhaustively  Investigated,  for  It 
may  present  a  controlling  base  from  which 
many  of  these  home-front  manpower  ques- 
tions may  be  determined. 

The  cfBclal  statements  are  that  submarine 
sLnktu^s  were  such  that  we  ntade  uu  net  gain 
in  the  United  Nations'  tonnage  in  1042.  Dur- 
ing 1942  we  transported  about  1,000.000  men 
and  their  equipment  overseas.  Obviously,  in 
this  task  and  in  supplying  our  allies,  we  used 
cur  1942  tcnnage  to  the  utmost,  as  witnesa 
the  necessity  of  almost  dauKerous  reduction  of 
our  coastal  movement  of  oil.  Impcrtfi  of 
food.  etc.  In  addition  to  transporting  more 
men.  additional  tonnage  must  be  devoted  to 
funufihlng  supplies  to  every  ICO.OOO  sent  over. 

Our  enlarged  shipbuilding  In  1943  will  ex- 
ceed even  the  present  rate  of  submarine  sink- 
lugs  by  an  amount  of  freight  and  oil  ton- 
nage we  can  call  X. 

With  Increased  eacort  vessels  and  other 
methods,  we  will  decre.-se  sinkings  and  thus 
gain  a  further  amovnt  of  tcnnage  in  1943 
which  we  can  call  Y 

It  seems  to  me  It  Is  possible  to  roughly 
estimate  this  X  tonnage  a:iU  ih.s  Y  tonnage 
both  In  frelfhters  and  tankers.  We  know  how 
much  tonnage  It  takes  to  transport  and  serv- 
ice each  additional  million  men.  A  rough 
schedule  of  the  amount  of  men,  equipment, 
and  supplies  that  can  be  transported  month 
by  month  for  1943  and  1944  Is  possible  for 
a  minimum  case  based  on  X  gain  of  tonnage 
and  in  the  maximum  case  based  upon  Y 
tonnase. 

The  military  authTitles  announce  the  In- 
tention to  call  11.000.000  men  to  the  armed 
forces  by  the  end  of  1943. 

I  do  not  have  the  lull  Information  upon 
which  the  shipping  bottleneck  can  be  esti- 
mated, but  f.-ori  such  information  as  I  have 
It  does  not  seem  that  it  Is  necessary  to  cell 
up  all  of  these  11,0C0  0C0  men  In  1943  either 
to  provide  the  men  that  can  t)e  shipped  or  to 
be  trained  for  1944  Nor  do  we  have  to  manu- 
facture munltlcr\s  faster  than  can  pass  the 
i-hlpping  bottleneck  to  our  armies  and  to  cur 
allies  and  to  provide  reserves  against  1944. 

Necessarily  there  were  many  unknown  out- 
put factors  In  building  production  facilities 
and  letting  contracts  for  our  munitions.  We 
are  probiibly  produclrg  more  of  some  Items 
of  munitions  than  ctii  be  used  by  the  men 
whom  we  can  traii*port  or  that  we  can  trans- 
port to  our  allies  or  provide  retervcs.  If  In- 
vestigation develops  such  items,  they  could 
be  slowed  down,  and  both  materials  and  labcr 
devoted  to  o  Jicr  purposes,  such  as  agriculture 
and  mineral  producUon  If  this  be  the  case, 
ue  can  al.'-o  proljatly  greatly  reduce  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  for  1943. 

THE   THRn   r\C-TORS   ADDFD 

If  we  put  all  these  three  factors  together  of 
the  obvious  strains  on  the  home  frcnt,  that 
time  runs  in  car  favor  in  the  war.  the  pcs- 
sible  over-fast  production  of  some  munitions, 
and  the  shijrplng  bottleneck.  It  would  seem' 
at  least  warranted  to  study  a  revision  of  our 
whole  program  of  natonal  production  and 
.'upply  based  on  the  bottleneck  limitation. 
It  is  possible  that  tliis  would  reduce  the  flnan- 
cial  as  well  as  tiie  mineral,  the  agriculluial. 
the  food,  and  other  hrme-front  strains  In 
any  event,  we  must  have  more  labor  in  tlioee 
fields  If  we  are  to  maintain  all  national 
strength. 

Such  a  program  mlt;ht  not  meet  the  views 
of  the  generals  or  admirals,  who  of  necessity 
look  only  to  the  mr^.ximum  military  activity, 
but  It  Is  a  serious  consideration  that  we  might 
break  the  back  of  our  people  on  the  heme 
front  and  start  Internal  dt  Uf'neratlGn.  such 
as  Is  now  the  fate  of  Germary.  We  eh  i"  j 
not  Imperii  It  by  df  In?  tev)  nn-ch  too  Itst. 
Kjpeciai;y  when  time  runs  in  cur  favor. 
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Propaganda  or  Trial  Balloon? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday   March  5.  1943 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave*  to  extend  my  remarks  today  in  the  , 
Record,  I  include  the  following  reprint 
from  the  February  1943  is.sue  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chica- 
go, entitled  •'Propaganda  or  Trial  Bal- 
loon?": 

Peopacand.'^  or  Trial  Balloon? 

AN  appraisal  of  THE  NATIONAL  RFSomCES 
PLANNING  BOARDS  REPORT  ON  TRANSPORTA- 
TION   AND   NATIONAL  POLICY 

Insidious  propaganda  or  trial  balloon  to 
test  public  reactions  to  the  proposal  that  the 
Nation's  railroads  be  nationalized? 

These  pertinent  questions  were  raised  con- 
cerning the  monumental  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  entitled 
"Transportation  and  National  Policy"  by 
O  W  Dynes,  retired  general  coun.-^el  of  the 
Milwaukee  Road,  in  two  recent  talks  before 
the  club's  committee  on  transportation.  Mr. 
Dynes  spoke  as  a  citizen  no  longer  connected 
with  tran.sportatlon.  but  with  a  third  of  a 
century  of  railroad  experience.  The  board 
Is  attached  to  the  Executive  OfHce  of  the 
President  and  Is  one  of  the  major  policy- 
determining  agencies  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

The  report  In  question  Is  dated  May  1942 
but  was  transmitted  to  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  bv  the  President  November  6.  1942. 
The  document  consists  of  507  oversize  pages, 
which  would  makp  an  ordinary  book  of  at 
least  1,500  pages  It  contains.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  letters  of  transmittal,  a  summary 
chapter.  16  monographs,  and  several  good 
maps  and  graphs  Owen  D.  Young  was 
chairman  of  an  advisory  committee  The 
authors  were  specialists  In  the  diflerent 
Government  departments. 

In   reviewing    the    document,   Mr.    Dynes 

group>ed  his  remark.-  under  three  main  head- 
ings: (1)  An  evaluation  of  the  authors  and 
their  workmanship  In  the  preparation  of  the 
reports;  (2t  the  case  which  the  report  makes 
for  the  nationalization  of  the  carriers;  and 
(3)  the  report  as  a  "trial  balloon"  on  the 
proposition  of  taking  over  the  railroads  as 
an  emerger:ry  measure  under  the  President's 
war  powers. 

The  report  quite  comprehensively  treats 
the  railway,  highway,  waterway,  airway,  ard 
pipe  line  services  as  rendered  by  each  of  those 
agencies.  The  document,  in  an  academic 
sense  and  form,  reveals  the  points  of  views  of 
its  numerous  authors  and  has  educational 
value.  In  Its  more  important  aspect,  how- 
ever. It  has  propaganda  qualities  capably 
prepared  and  adroitly  arranged. 

The  most  severe  critic  will  concede  the 
document  has  many  commendable  icaturts; 
several  of  the  monographs  are  unbiased, 
forthright  expressicnt  of  their  authors'  views, 
bald  Mr.  Dynes. 

Shall  the  railroads  be  nationah::ed? 
In  general  terms  the  report  presents  two 
theories  of  accomplishing  economic  coordina- 
tion between  the  five  kinds  of  this  country's 
transporutlon  facilities  to  a  maximum  extent 
not  now  practicable  under  present  laws  and 
conditions. 

One  of  these  theories  would  accomplish 
this  coordination  by  outright  Government 
ownership   and  operation.     Under   the  other 


theory   the   coordination    would   be   acccni-   ] 
pushed  with  private  ownership  but  under  a   | 
new  scheme  of  regulation  which,  with  radi-    ^ 
cally   changed  laws,  would  vest  in  a  super- 
regulatory  agency  plenary  powers  enabling  It   ! 
to  command  and  compel  such  coordination. 
together  with  regrouping  of  rail  carriers  Into 
sectional  groups,  and  such  consolidations  as 
might  be  determined  to  accord  with  enabling 
new  laws   and   with   an   economic   national 
transportation  policy. 

The    document    is    a    completely    prepared 
foundation  for  carrier  nationalization  by  the 
President   and  It   Is  no  amateur's  job.     The 
authors  of  the   16  monograplis.  without  ex- 
ception,  are  scholarly  critics   of   the   carrier 
business.      Some    of    them    evidenced    com- 
mendable   vision     in    their    arg;umenLs    for 
planned  reports.     A  few  of  the  monographs 
are  highly  Intelligent  presentations  of  facts    i 
and   conditions  and  give  tone  to  the  whole 
document.      Their    Inclusion,    as    airanged, 
makes  the  report  more   receptive,  as  propa- 
ganda,   by    the    average    reader.      Mr     Dynes 
stated  that  his  presentation  of  "only  a  few 
of  Its  Interesting  aspects  is  by  no  means  with 
the  purpose  of  damning  the  report  with  faint 
praise  or  light  criticism  but  rather  to  point    1 
to    Us    capabilities    as    insidious    propaganda    | 
and  as  a  trial   balloon   to  test  public  reac-    ' 
tions." 

However,  most  of  the  monographs,  in  Mr. 
Dynes'  opinion,  lend  no  material  support  to 
the  section  by  Ralph  L.  Dewey  (p.  278.  pt  I. 
Bee  VIII),  principal  economist  of  the  board, 
Who  "assumes  to  advise  that  there  Is  a  re- 
cently revived  public  Interest  In  public  own- 
ership of  railroads  and  that  the  advocates 
of  public  ownership  are  'actuated,  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  doctrinaire  ideologies  but 
by   practical   considerations'." 

Mr.  Dewey's  lack  of  confidence  In  private 
operation.  Individual  enterprise,  the  profit 
incentive,  and  the  American  way  in  trans- 
portation Is  given  some  degree  of  support, 
particularly  In  respect  of  paternalism  In 
American  Government,  by  views  expressed 
by  the  director  of  the  study,  Ralph  J.  Wat- 
kins,  in  his  "Summary  Report"  and  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Inclusion  of  the  Dewey 
monograph  In  the  document  as  tranfamitted 
to  the  President. 

In  the  build-up  for  Government  ownership, 
the  author  contrasts  the  prospective  excel- 
lence of  carrier  management  by  politically 
appointed  Government  agents  with  his  ap- 
praisal of  private  managem»-nt  as  presently 
conducted  A  norm  in  Europe's  railroads  is 
naively  Implied. 

The  members  of  the  President's  planning 
board  and  their  director  of  the  study  have 
approved  this  monograpli  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  transmitting  It  to  the  President  as  a 
conspicuous  part  of  their  three  times  revised 
document, 

"If  this  bureaucratic  policy  Is  sound  as  to 
the  principal  carriers.  It  is  scund  in  princi- 
ple as  to  all  of  the  carriers  and  if  sound  as  to 
all  of  the  carriers,  is  it  not  also  scund  as  to 
power  companies,  communication  companies, 
and  others  affected  with  public  obligations?" 
queries  Mr.  Dynes. 

A  paradox  of  much  interest.  Mr.  Dynes 
pointed  cut,  lies  In  the  fact  thi>t  while  some 
of  the  monographs  are  placing  much  em- 
phasis on  the  Importance  of  coordination  be- 
tween carriers  such  as  railroads  and  truckers 
and  are  blaming  the  carriers  as  obstructors  of 
such  coordinations,  another  set  of  Govern- 
ment experts  were  building  up  an  investiga- 
tion record  aimed  at  a  criminal  Indictment 
of  rail  and  motor  carriers  that  had  under- 
taken a  degree  of  coordination.  That  crimi- 
nal prosecution  was  recently  suspended  by 
an  order  of  Judge  Barnes  entered  at  the  In- 
stance of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Whether  the  criminal  Investigation  was  timed 
to  click  with  the  release  of  a  trial  balloon 
might  be  a  mere  figment  of  suspicious  minds. 


Taking  over  the  carriers  o"  fl  tear  measure 
The  monograph  on  Government  ownership 
would  have  little  practical  importance,  de- 
clared Mr.  Dynes,  had  not  the  whole  report 
been  timed  so  that  it  would  be  available  ad- 
vice regarding  transportation  conditions  for 
action  within  the  President's  war  power.  The 
author's  belabored  attempts  to  prove  his  case 
for  Government  operation  in  wartime  fail 
flat,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dynes.  For  In- 
stance, he  Is  confronted  with  the  strong  argu- 
ment of  Joseph  B.  Eastman  against  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation.  He  endeavors 
to  minimize  Mr.  Eastman's  current  view  by 
citing  Mr.  Eastman's  advocacy  of  Government 
ownership  23  j-ears  ago. 

Mr.  Dynes  enumerates  the  following  con- 
ditions now  prevailing  as  among  those  op- 
posing the  suggested  Government  operation 
of  tlie  roads  as  a  war  measure: 

The  fact  the  railroads  were  In  a  position 
to  do  and  are  doing  an  excellent  Job — that 
dls:ocatIons  would  result  from  Government 
operation  which,  as  Joseph  B.  Eastman  has 
publicly  said,  would  result  In  confusion  of 
already  complicated  duties  which  those  car- 
rlei-s  are  now  performing — that  the  majority 
of  .American  voters  are  In  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  and  opposed  to  paternalistic  experi- 
mentation such  as  was  experienced  when 
President  Wilson  took  over  the  railroads  for 
Government  operation— that  the  taxpayers 
would  see  they  would  be  obliged  to  assume 
dellclts — that  the  public  debt  would  be  sub- 
stentlally  Increased— and  that  there  is  a 
pojjular  dread  of  politician  management  of 
the  country's  most  Important  transportation 
agency 

Mr.  Dynes  concedes  that  Intelligent,  broad- 
minded,  well  balanced  forward  planning  Is 
highly  desirable  and  that  men  capable  of 
such  "planning  are  public  benefactors.  The 
very  able  Dr.  Charles  E.  Merrlam.  In  his  frank, 
straightforward  way.  told  us  that  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  Is  arranging 
to  have  a  planning  committee  In  every  Gov- 
ernment department  and  that  each  plan  will 
be  prepared  with  an  alternate  plan.  We  are 
Juiitlfied  in  considering,  therefore,  that  the 
plans  are  public,  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  should  not  be  secret,  should  be  open 
to  the  public,  and  that  interests  to  be  ma- 
terially affected  by  them  should  not  be  kept 
In  the  dark  nor  be  subjected  to  plans  In  the 
making  of  which  they  were  not  consulted 
and  were  not  represented. 

Doubtless    you    will    agree,    concludes    Mr. 

Dvnes,  that  the  practical  politician  may  view 

'   stich  planning  as  promising  "a  consumma- 

tltm  devoutly  to  be  wished."  and  will  ask— 

;    what   about   American  democracy,   the   tax- 

■    payer,  and  posterity? 


Food  Supplies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude 
R  Wickard.  read  at  his  press  conference 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  Thursday.  Febru- 
ary 25,  1943: 

From  time  to  time  I  will  make  public  the 
facts  about  the  supply  of  food  for  civil  aas. 


I 


I 
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It  Is  Important   that   everyone  think  about    I   peas   and   beans      We    started    1943   with    a    I    (except  rice) ,  poultry,  and  potatoes     The  pfr 
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a  world  where  peace,  good  will,  and  under- 
sUnding  shall  eventually  reign  supreme.    Our 


.1         AnW*4*'« 


will  be  rationed  In  the  United  States  within 
the  near  future.  The  1943  pig  crop  is  ex- 
nortcH    fn    tntnl    191000  000    hpafl    romoared 


the  inducement  of  high  wages  and  short 
hours  in  the  Industrial  plants  and  on  defense 
nroiects  (It  has  been  estimated  that  75  per- 
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It  to  Important  that  evpryone  think  about 
the  food  situation  at  the  Nation  and  his  fam- 
ily In  the  llpht  of  these  facts.  I  feel  that  the 
Americ  tn  people.  !f  'hty  Iti.uw  the  facts,  can 
be  trusted  to  help  manage  their  focd  wisely. 
Olven  the  fact«  ihey  will  proceed  calmly  and 
efflclfntly  to  make  the  adju.stm?nts  In  civil- 
ian use  of  food  that  are  necd«^  so  American 
food  can  flKhr  for  us  around  the  globe. 

The  fcucl-supply  situation  today  v.iu'rants 
neither  c^mplact-nce  nor  hysteria.  1  have 
told  the  American  people  numerous  times  In 
recent  months  that  thrre  is  pomg  to  be 
enouph  fcx>d  for  essential  diets  In  this  coun- 
try, provided  we  manage  our  food  supplies 
Wisely      I  repeal  t!int  statement  today. 

I  have  also  told  the  American  people  that 
It  18  going  to  l)e  neces.sarv  for  them  to  adjust 
their  food  buvlng  and  entlr.g  habits;  that 
8::ir.e  of  u.s  who  are  accuMomed  to  rather 
lavish  eating  ure  going  to  have  to  revi.~e  our 
dlPtB  downward  The  time  lor  that  Is  now 
at  hand.  With  the  beginning  of  point  ra- 
tioning of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  we 
enter  a  new  phase  (^f  wartime  living.  It  Is 
not  going  to  be  easy.  It  la  not  going  to  be 
very  pleasant  But  we  can  enter  it  with  the 
assurance  that  by  careful  management  we 
shall  all  have  all  that  we  need  to  eat,  even 
If  we  h  live  to  forego  some  of  the  food  that  we 
would  like  to  eat 

The  announcement  of  the  point  values  of 
Canned  vegetable*  and  fruits  has  made  It  clear 
how  much — or  how  little — of  these  producu 
will  be  available  in  the  next  month  to  each 
family.  As  I  explained  when  point  rationing 
of  these  products)  was  annotinced  in  Decem- 
ber, thf  total  supply  for  all  of  us  rlviUuns  will 
be  atKJUt  half  as  large  as  the  large  amounts 
we  have  been  getting  In  recent  years  This 
la  because  these  products  are  required  to  feed 
our  fighting  men.  Last  year  we  produced 
more  of  these  things  than  ever  t)efore.  But 
out  of  the  total  pnxluction  we  have  act  aside 
nearly  one-half  for  our  armed  forces,  and  a 
small  amount  lor  our  allies  Apparently  a 
good  many  people  overlooked  my  report  on 
the  size  of  the  supply  of  canned  g^)Ods  for 
clvll:ans,  since  there  was  surprise  when  the 
point  values  were  announced. 

In  the  month  ahead,  those  who  depend  on 
processed  vegetables  that  they  may  buy  with 
Uielr  points  and  the  fresh  vegetat>le8  In  the 
market,    should    be   careful    to   stretch    their 
buying   over   the   month     They   should    be 
thrifty    both    with    their    coupons    and    with 
the    vegetables,    both    processed    and    fresh, 
which  they  can  get      It  will  not  be  as  easy 
during  March   to  supplement   canned   vege- 
tables with  fresh  vegetables  as  it  will  t>e  later 
on  when  vegetables  from  northern  truck  crop 
farms  and  victory  gardens  begin  to  t)e  added 
to  the?  supplies  now  coming  from  the  South. 
With  the  exception  of  carruU.  vegetables  will 
not  be  very  plentiful  during  March.     The  re- 
cent   freeze    in    Florida    virtually    wiped    out 
the  crops  of  green  peas  and  snitp  beans  and 
sericu.-.ly   curtailed   the  crops  cf   l;nia   be['.i.s. 
eggplant,  peppers,  and  winter  tomaloe*     Re- 
ports from  Texas  Indicate  that  the  early  cab- 
bage   crop    will    be    somewhat    hght.     Many 
people  are  going  to  have   to  get   along   with 
fewer  vegetablet  m  March   than   they   have 
had  m  the  piiM  — that  la  unlcis  they  dip  into 
their  le-serves  of  five  cans  per  person  and  of 
home-canned  foods. 

The  fruit  situation  Is  more  favorable. 
There  are  pl'>nty  of  oranpes,  tangerines. 
^apsfrult  and  apples  en  the  markets  now. 
and  more  fruits  will  be  coming  along  shortly. 
Housewives  would  be  well  adv.sed,  therefore, 
to  make  full  use  of  freiih  fruiu  so  that  they 
can  expend  their  ration  coupons  on  canned 
vegetables  rather  than  on  canned  Juices  at 
this  time. 

The  over-all  focd  picture,  for  the  year 
•h?ad.  looks  abcut  the  same  as  It  has  for 
some  time.  There  have  been  some  changes 
In  civilian  supply  prospects  since  the  flist  cf 
the  year,    Tlie  most  notable  one  was  In  dried 


pea.-^  and  boans  We  started  1943  with  a 
record  supply  of  thfse.  But  during  the  first 
i  .six  weeks  cf  the  year  It  became  apparent  that 
the  needs  for  shipment  to  fighting  fronts,  and 
for  accumulatlnc  reserves  of  these  ea.slly 
stored  foods  against  future  contingencies 
would  take  more  than  we  had  calculated  In 
Mirly  January.  Our  Russian  allies  need 
5.000  000  bags  of  beans  out  of  our  total  of  23.- 
O'W  000  b;;gs  for  their  triops  who  are  breaking 
the  back  of  Axis  power  In  Europe  and  we 
have  agreed  to  fu'nish  th»m  the  beans.  To 
supply  our  own  fcrces.  and  allied  forces,  nrd 
builtl  up  reserves,  civilians  will  receive  abcut 
2  pr  unds  le*s  per  person  of  th-s?  foods  than 
they  did  la.st  year.  The  Qpures  are  7  pcunds 
of  beans  and  nine-tenths  rf  a  pound  of  peas 
for  19-13.  as  compared  with  8  8  pr  iinds  of 
ticans  and  1  2  pcuridi  of  pe:is  for  ir42. 

We  h';d  short  notice  en  the  increased  de- 
mand for  bciins  and  peas  and.  In  cotue- 
quence.  we  had  to  move  pretty  quickly. 
There  Is  no  question  tl.at  it  makes  sente  to 
furnlth  bean.s  tnd  peas  to  Ru.:eia  and  to  ra- 
tion cur  civillaiut  at  an  adequai-e  level. 
Every  victory  by  the  Ruuilans  saves  thou- 
sands of  tlie  lives  of  American  bi>ys  and  we 
ou^'ht  to  give  Russia  all  that  we  can.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  see  to  It  that  there  is 
enough  feed  left  at  h'.me  to  give  our  civilians 
an  adequate  diet.  This  we  intend  to  do  but 
we  should  distinguish  between  enough  to 
meet  our  basic  needs  and  enough  to  meet  the 
demand  Because  of  the  vastly  lncrca.'«ed 
purchasing  power  and  the  lessening  number 
of  articles  that  can  be  bought,  the  demand 
for  food  Is  unprecedented  and  enormous. 
Our  surveys  show  that  even  if  we  reserved 
no  food  for  cur  own  armed  forces  or  our 
allies,  civilian  demand  today  Is  so  high  that 
we  would  buy  and  eat  all  that  could  possibly 
be  produced  of  many  baste  foodstuffs. 

Although  people  cannot  buy  as  much  as 
they  like  of  everything  they  want,  as  a  whole 
the  American  people  are  better  fed  now  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Some  people  cannot  get 
all  the  food  they  want,  but  the  lrcrca.se  m 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  lower  Income 
groups  has  enabled  them  to  buy  the  foods 
they  have  wanted  and  needed  all  these  years 
In  •1912  we  turned  out  more  food  than  ever 
before.  But  as  part  of  the  United  Nations 
offensive  we  are  feedli.g  more  people  than 
ever  before  We  are  trying  for  a  larger  pro- 
duction In  1943  than  In  1942  In  the  face  of 
rising  dtfflcultlpfl.  However,  even  though  we 
overcome  all  the  difficulties  and  reach  the 
fi  od  production  goals  set.  the  civilian  per 
capita  supply  of  food  will  be  les.?  th:<n  last 
year's  near-reccrd  civilian  supply  But  it  will 
be  about  the  same  in  total  nutritive  value  as 
the  .'^upply  in  the  average  pre-war  year  Ttie 
military  and  lend-lease  requirements  In  1943 
Will  amount  to  about  one-qiuuter  of  the 
year's  output.  To  fill  these  rtquirements  ci- 
vilians will  hold  their  total  coivsumption  to 
about  the  pre-war  levels  Fjr  some  com- 
modities thiit  are  the  No  1  fighting  focjd."*. 
civilians  will  cut  their  consumption  below 
the  pre-war  levels.  That  is  the  civilians'  way 
of  fighting  cii  the  fixid  front  alongside  our 
boys  and  our  allies  all  over  the  world. 

On  the  basis  of  present  Indications,  the 
fighting  front  requirements  of  miUtai^-  and 
lend-lease  use  for  the  various  groups  of  foods 
in  IC  13  will  take  the  following  percenUges  of 
our  total  output:  20  to  25  percent  of  the  beef 
(Virtually  all  of  which  Is  for  Amerltan  armed 
forces).  30  to  35  percent  of  pork.  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  eggs.  15  to  20  percent  of  butter,  40  to 
45  percent  of  cheese.  40  to  45  percent  of  ccn- 
denasd  and  evaporated  milk.  25  to  30  percent 
of  lard.  20  to  25  percent  of  other  edible  fats 
and  oils.  60  to  60  percent  of  canned  fruits.  36 
to  45  percent  of  dried  fruits,  45  to  50  percent 
of  canned  vegetables,  10  to  15  percent  of 
wheat,  and  15  U)  20  percent  of  rice. 

While  aending  these  large  supphes  to  the 
fronts,  civilians  will  have  for  them.selves  an 
even    larger   supply    than    In    1942   of   grams 


(except  rice) .  poultry,  and  potatoes  The  per 
capita  civilian  j-upply  ol  meats,  fluid  miU.. 
ep^'s.  fresh  fruits,  dry  beans,  ar-d  peas  will  be 
ab<  ut  the  same  or  slightly  lower  than  iij 
1942  The  civilian  per  cpita  ^ui  ply  of  fish, 
cheese,  fats  and  oils,  condens'^il  and  evapo- 
rated milk.  rice,  commercially  grown  freth 
vegetables,  supnr,  coffee,  and  crcoa  will  bij 
lower  than  in  1942  and  some  cf  these  supplie:* 
i>iay  even  fall  below  the  pre-war  level.  This 
Is  a  suming  that  production  goals  for  194S 
w.ll  be  met. 

From  any  angle,  the  wartime  mana;Tement 
of  food  US  not  an  easy  ta-^k  The  food  supply 
for  average  Americans  ha.s  been  so  abundant 
that  any  refitrlctlon  tipon  their  ptuchases  Is 
a  new  and  unpleasant  experience  Admlnls- 
tiatlvely.  the  management  of  focxl  presents 
enormous  d  fflcultus.  M.stakes  have  beta 
made  already  ai.d  mlstrk.-s  will  be  made  l:i 
the  futu.e  until  we  learn  h>..w  to  do  tlie 
things  that  must  l)e  done. 

The  people  are  full  partriers  in  the  wartime 
management  of  food.  They  must  be  if  the 
venture  -urrej-ds  Hoarding  on  the  part  cf 
an  Individual  meaiLs  liitle  or  notlilng  but 
muUlply  that  Ind.vidual  by  thcu^ands  arid 
vital  food  is  taken  away  from  soldiers  on 
the  battlefields,  from  workers  behind  the 
lines,  and  from  the  children  that  need  It  for 
•cund  and  sturdy  growth. 

The  black  markets  that  have  sprung  up 
over  the  country  have  been  compared  to  the 
speak-easle*  of  the  prihlbillon  era.  They  are 
wors?  Potet  tiaily.  nuy  reprcteat  not  only 
law!e5snes«.  but  a  threat  to  one  of  our  most 
Vital  weapons  of  » ar  A  waste  of  our  food 
resources  new  will  prolong  the  war  and  will 
cause  the  death  of  tliousands  upon  thciiiands 
of  American  boys. 

Furthermore,  the  waste  of  our  food  re- 
sources may  make  Imjjob.Mble  a  sound  and 
lasting  p«'ace.  In  Uie  national  inlerebt  we 
muit  stamp  out  black  markeu  and  see  to  it 
that  our  fooel  supply  is  fairly  and  wisely  dif- 
trlbutfd.  Every  family  in  this  land  will 
suffer  Uiilese  we  manage  our  food  supplv  wi.--o- 
ly.  Everyone  should  conuibuie  uU  that  he 
can  toward  that  wise  manugemeut. 
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The  Farmer's  War  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MiNNtSOTA 

IN  Tm:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-T.\TIVES 

WidJtcsdnu.  March  3.  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiond  my  remarks  m  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
N.  K,  Games,  general  manager,  Central 
Co-operative  A5,5ociation,  South  St.  Paul 
Minn.: 

(From  the  Co-operatl'e  Shipper  of  February 

19431 

The  Fasmer  s  Wai  Job 

(Address  by  N    K    Cannes,   gener.il   manag'-r. 
Central  Co-operative  Association.  South  St 
Paul,  Mir.n  ) 

We  assemble  for  the  twenty-»econd  annral 
business  session  of  your  associanon  at  the 
most  critical  time  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. Today  we  are  en  <aged  In  a  world  ccn- 
flict  to  protect  Inciividual  rights  and  liberties 
against  the  advance  and  onslaught  of  to'ali- 
tiu-lanlsm  and  dictatorthp.  In  summing  up 
the  events  of  the  year  liM2  we  find  that  war. 
bloody  and  realistic,  has  wrought  fearful  and 
dreadful  havoc  throughout  the  world.  Our 
beloved  ccuntry  has  stood  shoulder  to  slici-l- 
der  with  its  allies  in  an  all-out  effort  to  create 


a  world  where  peace,  good  will,  and  under- 
standing shall  eventually  reign  supreme.  Our 
American  men  en  the  several  fighting  fronts 
throughout  the  world  are  upholding  the  best 
traditions  of  American  soldiers.  Our  leader- 
ship In  American  industry  and  agriculture 
should  be  commended  on  Its  llexlbillty.  Its 
ingenuity,  and  Its  ability  to  get  things  done. 
It  has  manlle^icd  vision  and  Imagiiialion. 
It  h..s  made  a  prcduction  record  that  is  en- 
vied by  the  entire  world  Donald  M  Nelscn. 
Chairman  cf  the  War  Prcduction  Board.  h;is 
made  the  statement  that  he  expects  to  see 
this  country  iilour.  by  the  end  of  1943.  out- 
producing all  the  Axis  nations  by  2  to  1,  and 
with  the  allies  by  3  to  1  There  is  only  ore 
answer  to  all  of  this— success  In  cur  under- 
taking. 

FACT  V.VPRECESrNTED  T.V.'^'C 

While  a  nation  at  war  must  have  guns, 
ammunition,  and  first-class  armaments  to 
carry  on.  feed  Is  equally  as  important  I  am 
sorry,  but  we  are  Ju't  beginnlnj':  the  war  of 
food,  and  the  consequ.nces  cf  I'^rl-.".  that  war 
would  be  as  serious  a«  the  defeat  rt  rur  aimed 
forc-8  Amerlri'n  farmers  face  the  unnrcce- 
dcnted  task  of  fcfiln.T  this  great  Nation  and 
Its  a'-mles.  the  Briti'h  and  their  armies. 
RuMia.  China,  and  the  colonies  rf  North 
Africa,  and  al.^o  the  prospect  rf  Mipplylr.g  an 
important  part  of  the  food  requirements  of 
500  000  000  peiFons  freed  from  Axis  rve 
Prt£ident  Roosevelt  has  set  up  a  rcpara'e  ad- 
ministration to  pr^'^^'f'*  this  rell?f.  and  has 
appointed  Gov  Herbert  Lehman,  of  N.-w 
York,  to  direct  It  As  director  of  Fcrelfrn 
Relief  and  Hch-ibllltatlon  operations  In  the 
State  Drpartment  Governor  Lchmr.n  will  be 
charged  with  the  task  of  feccii.ig  the  p  pula- 
tions  m  countrie.'  reoccupled  by  allied  forces. 
A  report  released  by  the  Bureau  of  A;rlcul- 
turnl  Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment cf  Agriculture  shows  a  total  farm  pro- 
duction in  1012  12  percent  higher  than  tl^at 
of  any  year  for  which  records  are  available. 
Farmers  can  rightfully  be  proud  of  the  record 
they  have  made  In  serving  their  country 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  released  a  new  agri- 
cultural production  goal  for  19*3. 

Milk;     122.000.000  000    pounds;     2    percent 
more  than  la~t  years  record  prcduction. 

All  meat:   25.700,000.000  pcunds;   a  16  per- 
cent Increase 

Hogs:    13.800. COO.OOO  pounds 
Increase 

Lard:    3,400  COO  GOO    pcunds; 
Increase. 

Cattle  and  calves;   10  910.OC0.0O0  pounds;  a 
7  p?rcent  Incre.ise 

Chickens:    4.000.000.000   pounds:    a 
cent  Increase. 

Eggs:    4.780,000  000    dozen;    an    8 
Increase. 

Wheat:     52,500  000     acres;     a     2 
Increase 

Corn:  95  000  000  acres:  a  4  percent  Increase. 
Potatoes:    3.160.000    acres;    an    11    percent 
Increase. 

Will  this  goal  be  reached? 
The  United  S'.ates  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  a  survey  cf  the  1943  meat-p: eduction 
prospects,  forecast  an  all-time  record  of 
nearly  30500.000000  pounds.  This  produc- 
tion includes  25.800.000.000  pounds  of  perk, 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb,  and  4.500.000.- 
000  pounds  of  poultry.  The  tot.il  meat  pro- 
duction fcr  1942  was  about  25.000.000.000 
pounds,  The  prospects  lor  1943,  based  on 
reports  received  frcm  producers.  Indicate  28 
percent  more  poultry  meat;  15  percent  more 
pork;  7  percent  more  beef,  and  veal;  and  5 
jjercent  less  mution  and  lamb. 

Our  1943  requirements  fcr  cur  armed 
forces  and  lend-lease  have  not  been  finally 
determined,  but  are  likely  to  be  about  6,500,- 
000.000  pounds  The  amount  of  meat  avail- 
able to  civilians  will  depend  largely  on  this 
tcreign  demand.    It  is  a  certainty  that  meat 


a  27  percent 
a    36    percent 


28  per- 
percent 
percent 


will  be  rationed  in  the  United  States  within 
the  near  future.  The  1943  pig  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  total  121.000.000  head  compared 
with  the  production  of  105,500.000  head  in 
1942.  The  1943  goal  for  cattle  and  calves,  as  i 
I  have  pointed  out.  call*;  fcr  a  tot.'Hl  produc- 
tion cf  10.900.000,000  pounds  of  dre.'-sed  meat.  | 
Th.t  would  require  the  slaughter  of  more  i 
than  30.000.000  head  of  cattle  m  1943  com- 
pared with  28.000.000  head  in  1G42,  The  1943 
goal  fcr  she-ep  and  lamb  slaughi-cr  is  9£0.00a.- 
COO  pounds  dressed  wel<jht.  which  is  tcme- 
what  smaller  than  the  iy42  prodvcilon.  The 
sheep  pcpulaticn  is  estimated  at  two  to  tluee 
million  head  less  than  a  year  ago.  I  repeat 
the  question:  Will  our  goal  for  1943  bo 
rjuehed?  | 

FARM    PRODUCTION    STIIAINEO  i 

Tliose  cf  us  en^an^ed  in  the  l!c"d  cf  tttI- 
cuiture  mide  the  predict  on  immediately  fol- 
lov.inr  the  sudden,  ruthless,  a  :d  surprise 
attack  by  the  Japune":?  ut  Fe.-rl  Haibrr  on 
December  7,  1941.  that  the  condition  c.  ;:grl- 
cultuie  would  beer  me  moic  s'rr.ir.ed  und 
more  dangerous  to  the  sucres.«  of  our  war 
effort  as  time  passed  due  to  our  Covc-nments 
plcns  fcr  wnglne  and  winning  th'-  war.  v.hi'-h 
se'med  to  mimm'ze  the  importance  of  crrl- 
cultural  productlrn.  That  was  over  a  year 
a";o.  end  todny  we  can  visicn  the  shortag? 
o:  vlt:  My  needed  farm  crops  as  a  really. 

V/e  find  that  while  oui  N'ltU/n  has  ample 
BtipplleR  of  food  and  fiber  at  tie  mome.it,  the 
po8*lb'llties  ex. St  for  the  dtv(  h  pment  ef  a 
critical  ihurtr.ye  within  the  nc::t  12  months. 
The  prPSf'^t  ample  supplies  i.re  due  to  ( 1  > 
the  accumulation  of  surpluses,  which  a  few 
years  v^-.o  represented  one  of  the  major  pub- 
lems  of  our  Nation;  (2i  the  wholehearted 
re'p.)nEe  by  the  f:\rmers  of  this  Nation  to 
requests  by  their  Government  ft  r  increared 
production  of  agricultural  products:  and  (3i 
to  en  exceptionally  f.avor;  ble  Erow;ng  and 
harvesting  season  during   1942 

The  present  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
mtditles  Is  being  rapidly  consumed  by  our 
arm?d  forces,  by  our  civilian  population,  and 
by  the  enormous  requirements  of  our  allies. 
Few  p:^ople  In  America  today  have  any  com- 
prehension or  conception  cf  the  magnitude 
of  the  volume  of  ac^ricultural  products  tacir.g 
shipped  to  our  elliep  or  the  amounts  that  will 
b'  required  In  the  future  The  demands  of 
our  armed  forces  and  allies  will  Increase 
r;  th?r  than  diminish  as  time  goes  on.  Tie 
past  year  this  country  exported  apprcx:- 
mately  13  percent  of  its  a?ricultural  produc- 
tion. The  Honorable  Claude  Wickard,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  these  United  States. 
has  estimated  that  we  will  export  from  30  to 
35  percent  of  cur  agricultural  production  in 
1943.  This  figure  may  have  to  be  modified 
downward  to  some  extent* to  prevent  suffering 
by  the  civilian  population  here  at  home. 

FAr.MERS    WILLING    BLT    HANDICAPPFD 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  ready,  will- 
ing, and  eager  to  produce  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity,  but  the  mere  willingness  or 
desire  of  the  farmers  alcne  will  not  bring 
forth  abundant  crops.  They  must  have  an 
ample  supply  of  skilled  and  experienced 
farm  labor,  an  ample  supply  cf  tools  and 
farm  machinery  to  work  with,  prices  sufB- 
clent  to  at  least  cover  the  cost  of  production 
and  living  expenses,  and  less  Government 
interference.  Today,  the  farmers  face  1943 
with  none  of  these  things. 

Instead  of  having  an  ample  supply  of 
skilled  and  experienced  farm  labor  to  carry 
on.  many  farmers  are  finding  it  necessary, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  labor,  to  dispose 
of  their  farms,  their  livestock,  and  their  dairy 
herds.  Many  important  crops  are  going  to 
waste  in  the  fields  of  this  ccuntry  because 
of  the  shortage  of  help  and  machinery  to 
properly  gather  them.  Our  country's  agri- 
culture has  lost  more  than  1.500.000  workers 
during  the  past  year.  This  shortage  of  labor 
on  tlie  farms  has  developed  because  of   (1) 


the  inducement  of  high  wages  and  short 
hours  In  the  Industrial  plants  and  on  defense 
projects  (It  has  been  estimated  that  75  per- 
cent of  men  leaving  the  farms  go  to  indus- 
trial plants  and  defense  projects  for  employ- 
ment); (2)  the  drafting  for  military  service 
of  trained  workers  and  operators;  and  (3) 
to  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  farm  boys 
moved  by  patriotic  Impulses  and  the  glamor 
of  military  service. 

Tf  day.  p.grlculture  Is  urgently  In  need  of 
skilled  and  experienced  farm  labor,  while 
many  men  qualified  to  fill  those  positions 
are  carrying  guns  In  our  armed  forces.  If 
America  is  to  maintain  or  increase  Its  prc- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities,  some 
of  the  farm  boys  must  remain  at  home.  I 
do  not  contend  that  farm  beys,  as  such, 
are  a  privileged  proup  and  need,  or  should 
have,  any  special  consideration.  That 
woudn't  be  r.gnt,  and  I  am  sure  you 
v;ou!dnt  vant  It  that  way.  But.  I  do  con- 
tend that  every  case  Involving  a  farm  boy 
ccming  before  the  S.-'lective  Service  Beard 
should  be  carefully  investigated  and  con- 
sidered by  said  beard  and  the  bey  In  ques- 
tion placed  where  he  cm  render  the  great- 
est 8?rvlce  to  his  country,  wi^cthcr  It  be 
as  a  producer  of  food  on  an  American  farm, 
or  in  the  armed  forces  of  these  United  States. 

SHORT    ON    FAUM    MACKINCST 

Instead  of  pos.'^e^8lng  an  ample  supply  of 
toola  and  machinery  to  wcrk  with,  the  farm- 
ers hcvr  tripericntd  a  deflnite  thor'^age.  but 
have  been  told  that  farm  Implements  ard 
machinery  would  be  rationed.  Very  little 
has  been  made  available  to  them,  and  they 
are  now  ex:>crienc;ng  difficulty  in  securing  a 
hmlted  supply  of  icpair  parts.  A  reasonable 
amount  ol  labor-saving  machlneiy  and 
equipment  wcu'd  be  most  helpful  In  meeting 
the  labor    shortage. 

On  Cctober  20.  1942.  the  War  Production 
Board  Issued  a  farm  equipment  limitation 
order  fixing  the  amount  cf  farm  m.arhlnery 
which  can  be  manufactured  between  Novem- 
ber 1.1942.  and  October  31. 1943,  to  20  percent, 
or  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  new  equipment 
that  was  manufactured  In  1940.  The  farm 
people,  tliroush  their  leaders,  have  appealed 
for  relief  to  the  S3crctary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honcreble  Claude  Wickard,  who  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
duct;on.  processing,  and  dlstrib'Jtion  of  feed. 
He  in  turn  has  appealed  to  the  War  Produc- 
1  tion  Bcaid.  It  now  appears  that  the  October 
I  20  limitation  order  may  be  medifled  so  as 
to  permit  the  manufacture  of  at  least  53 
parcent  of  the  1940  production.  This  will 
help  to  seme  extent,  but  It  will  not  supply 
all  of  the  equipment  needed. 

While  the  farmer  has  been  forced  into  the 
general  labor  market  for  his  help  In  competi- 
tion with  high  industrial  wages,  he  has  en- 
countered unalterable  opposition  all  the  v.ay 
down  the  line  when  he  has  tried  to  include 
the  increased  labor  cost  In  the  price  cf  h;a 
commodities.  This  was  evidenced  when  the 
entl-inflation  bill  was  being  debated  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Every  item 
entering  into  the  coit  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds;  yet. 
It  seems  that  our  urban  population  expects 
the  farmers  to  continue  to  prcdu?e  and  sell 
their  products  at  p'e-war  prices.  They  faU  to 
recognize  that  farmers  are  not  striving  for 
high  prices,  but  only  for  prices  that  will  give 
a  fair  exchange  value  for  farm  commodrtles 
with  the  products  of  industry  and  of  Indus- 
trial labor.  They  fall  to  recognize  that  if  the 
prices  for  farm  pre  ducts  seem  too  high.  It  Is 
because  high  prices  are  necessary  to  establish 
a  fair  exchange  value  for  the  products  of  acrl- 
culture  with  the  products  of  industry,  and 
they  fall  to  recc^nize  that  higher  prices  for 
Industrial  products  are  caused  chiefly  by  the 
high  wages  and  limited  hours  of  organized 
labor  If  the  American  farmer  Is  given  rn 
i   equitable  price  for  bis  producu.  he  will  meet 
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can  latx)r.     We  believe   that  this  should  be 
used  for   the  purchase  of  food   and   thereby 


dinated  program  for  the  best  utilization  of 
the  country's  total  manpower  and  resources. 
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the  increased  earnings  of  people  engaged  In 
nrofltable  war  nroduction.     This  Includes  the 
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is  part  of  the  popular  lack  of  a  critical  sense 
of  proportions  and  dimensions. 
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the    competitive    situation    and    produce    to 
capacity 

The  Selective  Service  Board  has  recently  is- 
sued instructions  to  local  draft  boards  to 
place  in  a  deferred  classification  men  essen- 
tially engaged  In  the  production  of  vital  foi-d 
and  f^ber  supplies.  This  should  help  to  some 
exienr.  but  it  is  coming  at  a  rather  late  hour. 

DIStUSSIS   PRK  r  CEILINGS 

The  unctrTtaliitles  existing  in  connection 
With  price  cciiir^js  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties have  also  tended  to  decrease  production. 
This  matter  was  very  ably  discussed  by  Mr. 
P  O  Wilson  In  his  meat  excellent  address  de- 
livered yesterday  afternoon.  The  Emergency 
Joint  Livestock  Committee  has  always  main- 
tained that  If  Olid  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  apply  ceiling  prices  to  agricultural  com- 
modities to  control  Inflationary  tendencies, 
the  ceiUnt?  price  should  be  applied  to  whole- 
sale meats  rather  th:in  to  the  live  animal. 
Several  sets  of  regulatit>n8  covering  celling 
prices  on  wholesale  meats  have  been  lisued 
by  the  Office  of  Prlee  Administration.  Many 
of  these  recu'atlons  have  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory and  unwork:ih!e  and  new  ones  have  been 
■ub.stitutcd.  Recently  a  new  set  of  regula- 
tions has  been  Issued  which  we  believe  fol- 
low very  cl  s^ly  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Emergency  Livestock  Committee. 
However,  all  Uvestt^ck  men  realize  tliat  no 
ceilings  on  wholesale  meat  products  will  be 
satisfactory  if  retail  price-  to  consumers  and 
the  wages  of  labor  are  permitted  to  rise.  To 
be  suocesfful.  price-control  legMullon  must 
be  made  to  Include  not  only  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  but  al.^  the  wages  of 
labor. 

r.MlMERS    OBJECT    TO    SUBSTOIES 

If  definite  ceiling  prices  are  maintained  on 
wholesale  meat  products  despite  the  rise  In 
retail  prices  and  the  wages  of  labor.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  our  country  will  experience 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  In  securing  ample 
meat  production.  I  have  beer,  told  by  Wash- 
ington representatives  that  this  can  be  han- 
dled by  adding  a  subsidy,  or  bonus,  to  celling 
prices.  The  fjirm  people,  generally  speaking, 
Object  to  a  subsidy.  They  realize  that  this 
Is  always  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  control  to 
the  Administration,  which  will  result  in  the 
placing  of  a  yoke  about  the  neck  of  this 
generation  and  succeeding  generations  of 
American  citizens.  They  realize  that  if  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  were  allowed  to 
function  without  restriction,  that  the  farmer 
would  be  receiving  for  his  products  higher 
prices  than  the  celling  prices  plus  the  sub- 
sidies. They  realize  further  that  subsidies 
are  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
They  also  realize  that  farmers  will  be  given 
credit  for  subsidies,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
labor  element  In  our  society  will  be  purchas- 
-  Ing  Us  food  products  at  celling  prices,  which 
*  really  represents  a  subsidy  to  labor. 

Under  a  subsidy  program,  farmers  will  be 
characterized  as  profieers,  privateers,  treas- 
ury raiders;  and  as  grnspy,  greedy,  and  dis- 
loyal obstructionists.  Whether  the  subsidy 
be  given  to  the  farmer  direct,  or  whether  it 
take  the  form  of  a  sulieldy  to  consumers, 
the  farmers,  not  the  consumers,  will  be  ac- 
eu.sed  of  the  Treasury  grab.  If  the  program 
of  subsidies  rather  than  a  fair  price  Is  to  l>e 
used,  it  should  be  known  for  what  It  is — a 
mechanism  to  keep  prices  to  consumers  at  a 
lower  level — and  be  named  for  what  It  Is — a 
consumer  subsidy. 

It  Is  hard  for  farmers  to  understand  why 
conaiimers  with  an  Income  at  an  all-time  high 
should  expect  the  Government  to  pay  part 
of  their  feed  bill.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  national  Income  for  the  Unl.ed  States 
waa  approximately  $117,000,000,000  In  1942. 
We  also  have  been  Informed  that  the  amount 
of  goods  available  for  purchase  amounts  to 
around  t76,000.000.0C0.  This  '  ^aves  a  surplus 
purchasing  power  of  Ml, 000.000.000,  a  high 
percentage  of  which  is  in  the  bands  of  Ameri- 


can labor.  We  believe  that  this  should  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  thereby 
encourage  increased  agricultural  production 
rather  than  used  for  the  purchase  of  other 
commodities,  which  will  result  In  Inflationary 
price  rises. 

CONTHOL    SHOtn.D    INCLUDE    WAGES 

Tlie  farm  people  realize  that  something 
should  and  must  be  done  to  control  Infla- 
tionnry  tendencies  If  we  are  to  avoid  an 
inflationary  price  rl.se  In  America  that  will 
add  to  war  costs  and  pos  -war  problems  we 
have  been  told  that  we  must  adept  a  program 
which  will  provide  for  the  rationing  of  con- 
sumer go.Tds.  hli'h  taxes,  enforced  saving,  and 
price-control  legi.slation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  of  these  alone  can  accomplish 
the  desired  results.     A  combination  may. 

Inflation  has  been  very  simply  defined  as 
the  How  of  purchasing  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  In  excess  of  the  quantity  of 
goods  which  he  desires  to  buy  I  believe 
that  onf  method  to  cont  -1  Inlntlon  would 
be  for  our  Government  to  encourage,  rather 
than  dt.sccura'e.  the  Increased  production  of 
agricultural  commodities.  The  production  of 
an  ample  supply  is  the  most  effective  method 
of  conlrcUing   inflationary  tendencies. 

I  repeat,  it  is  my  considered  opinion, 
regardles  of  the  many  things  that  hnve 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  tliat  if  price- 
control  legislation  Is  to  be  effective  It  mu.'it 
be  made  to  apply  "clear  across  the  board." 
Includini?  prices  of  agricultur.U  commodities 
as  well  as  the  wngea  of  lalx>r  For  some 
reason  that  has  not  been  given  me.  our  pres- 
ent administration  has  not  been  inclined  to 
Include  the  wages  of  labor  in  price-control 

legislation. 

PROTSSTS    BUREAUCRATIC    DOMINATION 

There  is  one  thing  which  we  mu&t  realize. 
We  cannot  have  an  Independent  agriculture 
and  at  the  same  time  a  Ciovernment-rcgl- 
mented  industry  and  a  Government-domi- 
nated labor  movement.  This  is  Just  as  Im- 
posfclbie  as  it  would  have  been  to  try  to 
continue  this  country  half  slave  and  half 
free.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  free  society 
In  which  to  live  it  looks  to  me  as  if  agri- 
culture is  the  only  section  of  our  society 
which  is  still  Independent  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  rallying  point  against  complete  bu- 
reaucratic  domination. 

I  have  heard  from  many  industrial  leaders 
that  they  cannot  stand  out  against  a  com- 
bination of  labor  and  Government.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  those  portions  of  our 
pay  rolls  still  outside  of  Government  are  In 
the  hands  of  business.  Industry,  and  of  farm- 
ers. Labor  cannot  long  stand  out  if  the?e 
pay  rolls  are  cut  oflT.  Had  the  owners  of  the 
vast  business  and  agricultural  facilities  of 
this  country  had  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
back  their  managements  and  accept  the  finan- 
cial losses  necessary  to  get  decent  contracts, 
labor  could  never  have  achieved  the  degree 
of  monopoly  that  it  has  today  It  Is  my 
considered  opinion  that  It  is  time  for  Inde- 
pendent men  to  quit  dodging  the  issues,  to 
clearly  snalyze  them,  and  then  put  up  the 
kind  of  fight^  that  free  men  are  supposed  to 
put  up,  If  they  are  worthy  of  being  free 
men. 

RAPS  LABOR  UNION  COERCION 

I  reiterate  our  position  of  pa*t  years  of 
opposing,  by  all  legitimate  means,  unwar- 
ranted interferences  by  labor  unions,  with  all 
their  history  of  violence  and  coercion,  with 
the  ord.rly  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. I  call  upon  Congress  and  cur  State 
legUlature  to  strengthen  existing  laws  which 
Will  make  labor  unions  responsible  not  only 
to  their  memt>er8hip  and  the  public,  but 
amenable  to  courts  of  Justice  where  they  may 
be  met  upon  equal  terms. 

One  of  the  most  Important  problems  con- 
fronting the  people  of  America  today  Is  that 
of  bringing  about  a  well-balanced  and  coor- 


dinated program  for  the  best  utilization  of 
the  country's  total  manpower  and  resources. 
It  Is  quite  evident  that  we  cannot  mobilize 
our  total  manpower  Into  a  balanced  program 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  and  permit 
attractive  employment  in  certain  fields  of 
Industrial  activity  with  limited  hours  of  woik 
and  high  pay.  while  In  other  equally  Im- 
portant fields  of  service  the  hours  of  work- 
ers are  unlimited  and  the  financial  returns 
much  less  attractive,  and  while  many  of  our 
finest  young  men  are  being  taken  into  the 
armed  forces  to  rUsk  their  lives  at  meager 
pay.  Justice  requires  that  a  more  equitable 
pro^nm   be  developed 

P.uil  V  McNutt.  War  Manpower  Chief,  has 
estimaU'd  that  65.400  000  men  and  women  of 
the  country  will  be  engaged  in  the  war  In- 
dustry and  in  the  armed  forces  by  Deceml>er 
1943.  He  maintains  that  69.000,000  persons 
are  now  working  In  essential  Industries,  agri- 
culture, nonessential  Industries,  professional, 
or  scientific  spheres,  or  in  the  armed  forces. 
This  means  that  6  400  000  more  persons  must 
go  to  work  or  become  members  of  the  armed 
forces  within  the  next  12  months,  or  those 
now  working  will  be  obliged  to  work  48  hour* 
per  week  instead  of  the  present  43  hours. 

LONCEB    HOURS    rOR    LABOR 

The  laboring  class  in  Russia  today  Is  work- 
ing 66  hours  per  weok;  in  Germany  60  hours; 
In  England  56.  while  American  laborers  are 
working  only  43  hours.  We  cannot  have  the 
largest  Army,  the  strongest  Navy,  and  the 
greatest  air  fcrce  in  the  world,  serve  as  the 
granary  and  arsenal  of  democracy,  and  con- 
tinue on  a  40-hnur  week.  Tills  pr'jgram  Isn't 
possible.  France  tried  the  40-hour  week.  To- 
day her  people  are  working  60  hours  per  week. 
This  is  because  her  lalxir  leaders  refu?^d  to 
give  up  their  so-called  social  gains  when  she 
declared  war  against  the  Axis  Nations. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  people  of  America  will 
profit  by  the  experiences  of  others  and  set 
aside  definitely,  at  least  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  the  40-hour  week  and  overtime  rates 
of  pay.  I  can  see  no  Justice  In  continuing  s 
system  that  protects  any  group  of  people  in 
limited  hours  and  high  wages  when  those 
who  must  feed  the  Nation  and  those  who 
must  fight  for  the  Nation  serve  their  country 
with  unlimited  hours  of  labor  and  for  much 
le.'^s   pay 

Tliere  should  now  be  but  one  object  of 
local.  State,  and  national  policy,  namely,  to 
bring  World  War  No  2  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion as  quickly  as  po.«slble.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  feat  will  mean  not  only  the 
saving  of  millions  of  human  lives  and  a  high 
percentage  of  the  wealth  of  this  world,  but 
it  will  al.=o  strengthen  the  pofisiblllty  of 
our  being  able  to  preserve  and  enjoy  the 
American  w.iy  of  life  as  you  and  I  have  known 
it  in  the  past. 

WIN    WAR.    PRESERVI    CONSTITUTION 

The  United  States,  under  Its  Constitution, 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  the  press  and  assembly,  the 
right  to  trial  by  Jury,  the  right  to  freedom 
from  search  and  seizure,  and  recognizes  indi- 
vidual Initiative  and  enterprise,  has  become 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world  Separately 
these  freedoms  gxiaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion cannot  stand;  equally  they  support  each 
ether  If  one  is  destroyed,  the  others  will 
fall.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  prevent  any  Individual  or 
group  from  destroying  these  priceless  priv- 
ileges. We  mu.'^t  insist  on  maintaining  our 
constitutional  rights  here  in  America  while 
our  young  men  are  fighting  for  them  all  over 
tlie  world. 

I  am  sure  the  farm  people  believe  that  It 
is  desirable  and  necessary  to  eliminate  all 
personnel  and  all  expenses  in  government 
that  are  not  essential  for  the  necessary  func- 
tions cf  government  and  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  I  believe  the  Increased 
revenue  needed  by  our  Government  should  be 
obtained   largely    through    the    recapture    cf 
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the  Increased  earnings  of  people  engaged  in 
profitable  war  production.  This  includes  the 
labor  element  in  society.  These  procedures 
would  serve  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
avoiding  an  infiationary  price  rise  and  lighten 
the  d:bt  burden  upon  the  people  of  today, 
tomorrow,   and    future   generations. 

FARMERS    WANT    JUS-HCZ   ONLT 

Farmers  are  not  fighting  for  special  privi- 
leges. They  have  demonstrated  their  good 
faith  by  increasing  their  production  to  the 
utmost  without  first  demanding  a  host  of 
guaranties  Justice  requires  that  the  Gov- 
ernment keep  faith  with  them  I  challenge 
any  industrj-  to  show  a  record  of  longer  hours, 
harder  work,  less  delay  or  stoppage  of  pro- 
duction than  Will  be  found  on  our  farms 
All  the  farmer^  ask  is  the  assurance  of  con- 
ditions which  will  enable  them  to  plan  fcr. 
to  finance,  and  produce  the  crops  expected 
cf  them. 

The  farm'^rs  of  America  have  been  m.ide 
the  victims  of  a  bad  pre.ss.  They  have  been 
given  cridit  for  many  things  for  which  they 
are  not  responsible.  TTiis  situation  has 
develcped  largely  through  misunderstanding 
and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  farmers'  many 
problems  by  people  engaged  in  other  fields 
of  activity.  This  situation  can  and  must 
be  corrected  by  close  co-operation  among  the 
different  elements  of  society. 

Tremendous,  difficult,  and  cor.tly  tasks  in 
w:  r  and  peace  lie  ahead  of  us.  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  a  statement  made  by 
Admiral  Greenslade  of  the  United  States 
Navy  In  addressing  the  Commonwealth 
Club  in  San  Francisco  a  short  time  a^o  he 
said.  "The  United  States  has  weathered  the 
most  critical  year  In  nil  its  hlstcry.  •  and 
added,  "Another  year  will  bring  us  victori- 
ously to  the  beginning  of  the  end." 

STRIVE    FOR    LASTING     PZACE 

In  Icokirg  forward  into  the  new  year  we 
mu  t  tegin  to  apply  the  same  genius  and 
imapination  to  the  problems  cf  peace  as  we 
have  applied  to  the  problems  cf  war  This 
time  we  are  hoping  and  striving  for  a  lasting 
pep.cc  which  can  only  be  realized  by  a  com- 
plete victory  on  land,  on  sea,  and  In  the  air, 
accomijanled  by  a  realization  by  those  sitting 
at  the  peace  table  cf  the  dynamic  icrres  re- 
sponsible for  peace  and  war,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cooperative  organization,  or  world 
parliament,  cr  world  court  composed  of  all  na- 
tions to  enforce  the  terms  of  international 
f>eace 

The  President  of  these  United  States  in  his 
annual  message  to  the  Congress  on  January 
8  last,  spoke  of  the  "four  freedoms':  freedom 
of  wcr^^hip,  freedom  cf  speech,  freedom  from 
want,   and    freedom    from    fear.     He   did   not 
mention  econom.c  freedom,  which  I  think  Is 
of  paramount  Important.     Educational  and 
religious  freedoms  cannot  endure  wl'hout  it. 
Let  lis  not  forget  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  Ini- 
tiative and  enterpiise  that  built  America  and 
that   typifies  America  today.     Tlie   go-ahead 
spirit    permeates   the    vast   majority   cf   cur 
farmers,  cur  laborers,  and  our  businessmen, 
and  they  will  steadfastly  continue  to  refute 
tc  accept  the  doctrine  of  defeatism.     In  the 
llcht  of  this  spirit  and  of  its  fruits  In  the 
year  1942.  we  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  cut- 
come   cf   the    present   war.     Political    parties 
and   partisans   may  come  and   go.  but   the 
American  system  of  Initiative  and  enterprise 
backed  by  the  might  of  achievement  ai,d  the 
right  of  service  to  mankind  will  push  onward 
In  fpite  of  all  obstacles.    We  In  America  have 
now.  and  we  must  maintain  in  the  future, 
the  freedoms  provided   in  our  Constitution. 
These  wlU  enable  us  to  work  together  on  a 
cooperative,  "self-help  basis  to  Improve  gen- 
eral conditions  and  to  plan  for  the  time  when 
our  men  In  the  armed  forces  will  return  home 
and  our  country  will  be  safe  from  the  dangers 
which  now  threaten.    It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  sun 
Will  again  begin  to  cast  lt«  warm  rays  upon 
a  peaceful,  a  happy,  and  %  prosperous  people. 
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or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mai-ks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Norwich  (N.Y.) 
Sun  of  March  2,  1943: 

THE  PERIL  AT  HOME 

'.^hilo  America  musters  the  energies  of  the 
Nation  to  hurl  its  might  against  the  most 
determin'^d  enemy  It  has  ever  faced,  an  en- 
emy grows  Imperceptibly  behind  the  lines— a 
tow'enng.  domineering  superstructure  of 
governmental  machinery.  This  scaffolding 
threatens  to  become  the  master  and  to  ob- 
scure the  outlines  of  freedom's  edifice.  Free 
men  must  be  on  guard  against  this  tendency 
lest  i-..s  very  complexity  crush  their  liberties. 
Ihi;.  development,  which  Is  not  peculiar  to 
the  United  States  but  the  byproduct  of  to- 
d.iys  Intricate  civilization  in  all  mdU'-trial 
States,  gees  on  almost  by  Itself.  Unless  there 
is  constHtit  vigilance  against  the  piling  of 
committee  on  committee  and  the  establlfh- 
ment  of  bureau  after  bureau,  the  machinery 
Of  government  will  get  out  of  hand.  No  one 
branch  of  government  Is  more  to  blame  than 
another.  Congress  has  shown  an  increasing 
tendency  to  delegate  its  authority  to  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees.  The  executive 
branch  has  gone  on  from  the  appointment  of 
one    agency   to   another. 

Naturally  in  time  of  war  the  trend  in  this 
direction  is  strong.  Were  It  only  a  war  ex- 
pedient, however.  It  could  be  dismissed— this 
building  of  a  bureaucracy — without  a  second 
thought.  But  this  "passing  of  the  buck" 
from  one  group  to  another  to  escape  respon- 
sibility was  evident  long  before  the  exigencieg 
of  war  imposed  unusual  strain  on  govern- 
mentdl  machinery  everywhere. 

Even  In  those  "dear,  dead  days  beyond 
recall,"  when  the  League  ol  Nations  was  con- 
fronted with  Italian  aggression  in  Ethiopia, 
the  world  had  one  of  the  worst  demonstra- 
tions of  this  tendency.  The  coordination 
committee  of  the  League  was  named  to  han- 
dle sanctions  against  Italy.  It  would  rot 
take  on  itself  the  onus  of  action,  sn,  tefore  It 
evaporated  in  a  cloud  of  Inertia,  no  less  than 
19  subcommittees  had  been  appointed. 

But  this  method  of  escaping  gcvernment.  as 
It  were,  was  not  peculiar  tc  Geneva,  as  Carl  J. 
Hanibro  points  out  In  his  bock  How  to  Win 
the  Pe.ice.  It  was  a  carry-over  from  the  par- 
liamentary systems  of  the  home  countries  of 
the  delegates — in  short,  a  disease  of  modern 
government. 

Fpw  men  are  bettetr  qualified  than  Dr. 
Hambro  to  point  to  these  dangers,  for  he  came 
fp.ce  to  face  with  them,  not  only  as  president 
of  the  League  Assembly  but  as  President  of 
the  Norwet^ian  Parliament.  His  deductlor.B 
carry  a  warning  for  Americans  today.  Says 
Hambro: 

"Every  new  committee  set  up  Is  evidence 
that  democratic  machinery  is  at  fault.  Every 
new  functionary  appointed  under  a  public 
administration  is  an  evidence  of  some  kind  cf 
failure  In  the  relationship  between  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  state.  Tyranny  cannot  fce 
fought  by  appointing  legions  of  petty  tyrants 
in  government  offices  of  hypertrophic  tend- 
encies    •     •     •. 

"To  preserve  democracy  we  cannot  Imitate 
the  totalitarian  dictators  and  establish  more 
and  more  governmental  administration  In 
every  walk  of  life.  •  •  •  The  cheap  and 
shaUow  behef  that  humwi  problems  can  be 
solved  ilmply  by  Kttlng  up  new  machinery 


is  part  of  the  popular  lack  of  a  critical  sense 
of  proportions  and  dimensions. 

"Here  Is  the  dlagnosU.  The  cure  la  to  be 
found  in  Hambro  s  opinion,  not  in  new  ma- 
chinery but  m  a  new  spirit.  Maybe  the  spirit 
does  not  need  to  be  so  new.  A  return  to 
the  simpler  views  of  the  past,  a  deterp-ina- 
tion  not  to  lose  eight  of  the  main  issue: 
That  the  State  was  made  for  man  and  not 
man  for  the  State,  is  the  antidote. 

"It  would  be  history's  most  ironic  twist  If. 
after  winning  the  war  against  the  robot 
civilizations  of  the  totalitarian  stales,  the 
free  people  found  that  their  failure  to  watch 
their  own  machinery  of  government  had  pro- 
duced a  Frankenstein  from  which  they  could 
not  escape.  The  time  to  guard  against  this 
is  now.  We  cannot  repose  In  the  thought 
that  we  must  be  on  guard  on  only  one  front — 
that  facing  the  enemy.  We  must  watch  our- 
selves at  home.  too.  Otherwise  the  Franken- 
stein may  be  given  its  head  and  in  the  end 
become  master  in  what  was  once  the  home 
of  liberty." 


Essential  Principles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  ediLorial 
from  the  Con.stitution,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  February  20.  1943: 

One  More  Word 

(By  Ralph  McGill) 

A  GREAT  DEMOCRAT  SPEAKS 

It  Is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  foices  of 
reaction,  the  powers  of  special  privilege  who 
want  to  control  the  Nation  again  for  their 
own  profit,  are  planning  the  greatest  expend- 
iture In  history  to  put  over  some  well- 
harne-ssed  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1944. 

Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  one  of  the  really 
great  Americans,  has  spoken  out  in  an  edi- 
torial In  his  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  In  a  , 
manner  tj'pically  magnificent.  As  one  who 
believes  In  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
tradition  of  Andrew  Jackson.  I  am  happy  to 
reproduce  it  to  give  strength  to  the  faint  of 
heart  and  to  those  of  little  faith. 

ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES 

"A  little  while  ago  an  ex-Governor  of  a 
Southern  State,  voicing  objections  to  some 
New  Deal  pyolicies,  predicted  that  in  1944  the 
Southern  Democrats  would  secede  from  the 
National  Democratic  Party,  nominate  their 
own  separate  electors,  and  have  no  dealings 
with  any  national  political  party. 

"The  Associated  Press  carried  a  story  from 
Washington  that  James  A.  Farley,  returning 
from  a  visit  to  a  few  cities  in  the  deep  South, 
gave  'a  gloomy  report  of  Democratic  prospect* 
in  the  South.'  If  he  Is  correctly  reported, 
Jim  has  been  'seein'  things*  and  'the  goblins 
will  git  you  If  you  don't  look  out." 

"There  has  never  been  a  time  when  all 
Democrats  thought  alike  on  all  matters,  but 
upon  the  fundamental  creed  of  the  i>arty — 
equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privilege  to 
none — It  has  based  every  successful  campaign 
it  has  waged  Only  three  Democrats  hav« 
occupied  the  White  House  In  the  memory  of 
men  now  living — Cleveland,  who  was  hated 
by  the  beneflciaries  of  'the  communism  of 
pelf'  as  he  called  the  high  prot«ctlonl*U  who 
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put  privilege  first;  WU.son.  hated  by  the  prlv- 
.i.3no-<:»oiririL>  «n<i  nnmint.  nohtlclans  because 


House  Joint  Memorial  7 

Resolution  memorlallzlnE  the  Congress  of  the 


passage  in  order  to  adjust  an  error  of  long 
staxKilng;  and  to  give  a  legal  nght  that  justly 
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We  farmers  and  voten  of  otir  county  do 

,._».»* I n^ In     aiiKmlf      tViA      f nrocTrtl D  r     &A     our 


I 


Kaiser,    John    R.    Peter*,    Henry 
Schweers.  Viola  Hoppmire,  Howard 


Charley  U.  Meyer.  Ora  H.  Bock- 

horst.     Woodson     Krvln     Waoren, 
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put  privilege  first;  Wilson,  hated  by  the  priv- 
ilege-seeking and  corrupt  poflticlans  bccaxise 
he  introduced  the  new  freedom  which  u-h- 
ered  In  «  new  day  of  equal  it  v;  and  Kranklin 
D  Roosevelt,  the  cru-ader  of  the  New  I>al. 
who  was  honored  by  the  h«te  of  the  seiash 
interests  he  unhorsed  And  the  Democratic 
Party  has  gone  down  to  defeat  when  it  KiUght 
to  play  UD  to  the  prIvUeeed  classes  as  when  it 
nomitiated  Alton  B  Parker  It  elected  two 
other  Pre?ldent.s — Tilden  and  reform  In  1876, 
and  the  crusfider  commoner.  William  Jen- 
nings Br>'an.  but  the  forces  of  privilege  and 
fraud  swindled  them  out  of  the  fruits  of 
hard-earned  victory.  All  the?p  five  great 
apostles  of  equality  vrerc  'loved  for  the  ene- 
mies they  made  ■ 

•The  Democrat'c  Party  cannot  w.n  with  a 
tepid  mllk-and-watcr  prog-am.  seeking  the 
votes  of  those  v^■^o  advocate  the  New  Deal 
and  the  new  freedom  along  with  those  who 
believe  in  privilege,  though  some  men  with 
eyes  in  the  back  of  their  hoads  thU-.k  vlctoiy 
can  be  achieved  by  playing  both  ends  aga  nst 
the  middle,  saying  'Good  Ixird  and  good 
devil."  ThTe  a>e.  unfortunntely.  some  who 
bear  the  name  of  Democrats  in  the  South  who 
think  victory  and  honor  can  come  by  copyn  g 
Republican  policle.s  without  avowing  recre- 
ancy to  the  creed  formulated  by  Jcffer-on  If 
the  party  should  listen  U)  such  timescrvf.s 
It  would  Invite  the  same  dl -aster  that  cnme 
to  the  Democratic  Party  wl^.cn  In  18G0  it  sep- 
arated Into  two  parts  and  thereby  threw  away 
the  victory  that  was  In  Its  hands  and  were 
sent  Into  the  wilderness  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

"If  Mr.  Farley  thinks  the  reactionaries  to 
whom  he  talked  represent  any  con-sidcrable 
portion  of  the  democracy  of  the  South,  he 
needs  to  make  anotlier  visit  and  talk  to  the 
people.  He  will  And  an  overwhelming  ma- 
Jorltv  resolved  to  stick  to  the  old  party  and 
equally  resolved  to  keep  It  true  to  'Equal 
Rights  to  All  and  Special  Privilege  to  None.' 

"As  to  a  split  In  the  democracy  of  the  South 
or  secessiiin  from  the  National  Democratic 
Party,  it  Is  the  idle  bt:bble  of  a  dream  of 
those  who  are  In  a  hopeless  minority 

••In  1944.  If  the  people  want  to  return  to 
the  flesh  pots  of  privilege,  they  will  return  the 
Republican  Party  to  pfwer  .<'jo  as  to  have  an- 
other era  of  frenzleid  finance  and  depression 
and  dosuuction  of  sound  pence. 

"If  they  wish  to  prevent  an  era  of  stock 
Jobbing  and  depression,  and  wish  to  retain 
the  progressive  policies  which  lifted  the 
country  out  of  the  ditch,  and  wish  to  win  the 
peeure  they  will  elect  a  Domccrat  who  stands 
for  the  essential  prlncipieb  of  the  new  free- 
dom and  the  New  Deal   ' 

To  all  that  I  say  a  fervent  "amen. "  And 
to  all  Democrats  I  say,  "Keep  the  fuith  and 
hold  the  party  Ime." 


Civil  Rights  for  Indians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or" 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Montana : 


House  Joint  Memorial  7 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  suitable  legislation 
to  grant  full  and  complete  civil  rights  to 
all  Indians  who  are  memU-rs  of.  or  who 
ficrvcd  ill  tho  United  Stales  in  any  war  In 
which  the  United  States  is  a  part 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rcvre- 
xentativfn  of  the  United  States  tn  Con- 
gress assembled: 

Whereas  un  December  7.  1941,  when  Pearl 
Haibcr  was  so  treacherously  attacked  by  the 
Japs,  all  hearts  were  stirred  to  their  depths 
all  over  America,  and  our  Heavenly  Father 
knows  that  many  Indian  people  were  on  th-^lr 
knee.j  that  day,  the  same  as  many  sons'  moth- 
ers bended  the  knee  throughout  cur  beloved 
land;  and 

Wherens  the  American  Indians  have  proven 
undivided  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy. ju.stice.  and  equality  to  all  men  by  tn- 
lisiing  In  the  armed  forces  of  tlie  Unltt-d 
States  of  America  in  tlie  First  World  War 
aud  in  the  present  global  conflict,  and 

Whereas  the  honored  dead  of  the  Montana 
Indians  represent  a  proud  record  equal,  and 
st)me times  even  surpassmg  the  real  of  otiier 
racfs.  and  attestation  of  this  Is  confirmed  by 
the  awnrds  gr«nted  by  many  nations  for  di.s- 
tingul.'  bed  service  and  valor;  and 

Whereas  subsequent  to  the  First  World 
War  the  Cnnpress  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizing the  ,^  u  idenlable  facts,  ennc'ed  the 
Indian  Citlienship  Act  of  June  2.  1924.  grant- 
ing a  limited  ripht  of  franchise;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  In  many  ways 
have  manifested  a  desire  that  the  American 
Congress  recot:n!Ke  the  Indian  soldiers  and 
others  In  the  various  services  as  r.n  Integral 
part  of  the  American  f)eople  by  granting  the 
m;tny  privileees  en}<iyed  by  all  soldiers  of 
o' her  services;   and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
American  Indian  Is  the  smallest  minority  of 
all  the  many  races  in  the  Unlteil  States,  lesa 
than  one-hnlf  million,  and  specific  peace 
treaties  sit^ned  with  the  O-ovrmnient  not  to 
take  up  arms  again  and  pledging  undying 
devotion  and  loyalty  "from  where  the  sun  now 
stands."  thf  rate  of  enlistment  is  the  highest 
throuRhout  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  surh  devotion  and  loyalty  to  a 
protecting  Nation  stich  us  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  have  lepresented  must  be  persuasive 
to  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Congress  compelling  them  to  bring  them 
under  the  glorious  folds  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  proclaimed  to  the  wcr'd  as  n  mile- 
post  in  the  progress  of  humanity  to  a  better 
world;  Now.  therefcre.  be  it 

Rrooiif-d  bi/  the  House  and  Senate  of  [he 
Twenty -e.gh'h  Legislative  Assembly  of  Mon- 
tana, assembled  at  tlie  State  cajjitol  at 
HcU-na,  Mcnt  .  Tliat  It  memorfuUavS  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventy-c.ghth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  now  assembled  In 
session,  that  it  enact  into  law  H.  R.  5212. 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  or  :  ome  such  simi- 
lar legislation  fcr  tlie  purpose  of  gruntlr^g 
full  and  coraplet?  civil  rights  to  all  Indiai^ 
who  are  m;mber:i  of.  or  otherwise  served  in, 
tlic  armed  services  of  tlie  United  States  in 
any  war  th;a  ths  United  S'ates  Is  a  party 
thereto;  Proiid-ed  further,  that  In  granting 
full  rights  enjoyed  by  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  ail  acts,  or  parts  oi  acts,  found 
In  conflict  With  this  proposed  legislation 
found  to  detiy  the  said  American  Indian  sol- 
dier the  free  exercise  of  control  of  all  per- 
sonal and  real  estate  shall  be  considered  in- 
applicable or  repealed  In  auch  cases,  and:  Pro- 
vided further,  that  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
each  of  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
Montana,  with  the  request  that  legislation 
be  Immediately  Introduced  and  pressed  for 


pas8as«  In  order  to  adjust  an  wror  of  long 
•tandlng;  and  to  give  a  legal  nght  that  jtistly 
belongs  to  the  American  Indian  soldier,  who 
In  many  cases  have  paid  dearly  Kr  thia 
American  right. 


Food  Productioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Marf-h  5,  1943 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  nTnarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  >ttcr  from 
Mr.  James  M.  Crass,  county  chairman  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  of  Dtarbcrn  County,  Indiana; 
also  suggestions  in  rtgard  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  triple  A  program  and 
the  signatures  of  petitioners  attached 
thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  suggest  Ions  set  out  by 
these  honest,  sincere,  hard-working 
farmers  of  Dearborn  County  should  be 
very  carefully  con.sidered  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  aueust  body.  They  come  di- 
rect from  the  hearts  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves, who  have  one  and  only  one  thing 
In  mind  at  this  time,  and  that  is  the  win- 
ning of  this  war  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  with  the  least  loss  in  lives  that 
their  boys,  brothers,  fathers,  and  loved 
ones  may  return  home  and  seen.  These 
farmers  realize  that  food  is  weapon  No.  I 
in  this  war  and  their  only  desire  is  to  pro- 
duce that  food. 

1  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  Ls  high 
time  we  paid  some  attention  to  the  people 
who  know  how  food  is  produced — the 
farmers  themselves.  The  farmer,  his 
wife  and  children  w.ll  work  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  but  it  takes  more  than  that. 
It  takes  good  soil  and  it  takes  gnvcrn- 
mental  ass^tance  in  order  to  compete 
with  rising  costs  in  industiy. 

Let  tis  save  the  American  farmer  and 
he  will  save  America. 

We,  the  undersigned  bona  fide  farmers  and 
voters  of  De;irb<irn  County.  r«  quest  thut  you 
u-^e  your  influence  and  vote  In  favor  of  the 
following ; 

1.  Continuance  of  the  feed-wheat  program 
whereby  feeders  may  purchrse  this  grain  at 
present  levels — (be!ow  parity)  (enactment  of 
tills  measure  de.spentcly  needed  at  once) 

2  Continuance  of  the  Agricultural  Adj'uEt- 
ment  Administration  in  i*s  present  fcrm— 
also  the  continuance  of  the  adminlstratlcn 
of  snme  by  farmer  committeemen. 

3  Continuance  of  the  soil  conservation 
features  of  the  present  prngrnm 

4  Establishment  of  Incentive  payments  on 
badly  needed  war  crop  to  partially  ofrs*>t  the 
risk  involved  and  to  insure  adequate  produc- 
tion of  the  crops  so  designated 

5.  Provisions  which  will  Insure  availability 
of  labor  and  machines  insofar  as  possible  con- 
sidering the  acute  manpower  shortage. 

6.  Congie.salonal  action  which  will  merit 
the  confidence  and  continual  support  of  the 
American  farmer  to  the  end  that  our  great 
agricultural  industry  c.in  be  geared  snrt 
guided  toward  peak  prcducticn  now  In  1943. 
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We  farmers  and  voters  of  otir  county  do 
respectively  submit  the  foregoing  as  our 
honest  conviction,  that,  if  carried  out.  you. 
as  the  one  whom  the  people  of  thla  area  have 
selected  to  voice  our  feelings  and  to  cast  otir 
vote,  wUl  have  honesUy  and  courageously 
made  a  definite  contribution  to  agriculture's 
total  war  effort. 

Besp«cUully   signed. 
'  Joseph    A.    Homer,    William    Hubert 

Knue.  R.  L.  Nowlin.  George  F.  Con- 
nolly. Martin  Homer,  Albert  Noel, 
John  E.  Brlrgs.  Louis  A.  Gaynor. 
George  T.  Pox.  John  J.  Puchs.  Al- 
bert J   Doyle.  Paul  Hlltz.  William 
Barker.  Charles  Murtaugh.  Joseph 
O.  Schuman.  Robert  J.  Frey,  Eu- 
gene W   Wuestefeld,  George  Barth, 
Joseph  Orschell.  Raymond  Zlmmer, 
O.  P.  Knue,  Aloysius  B  Stock.  Ber- 
nard   Batta.    Kleo    Knecht.   Adam 
Schantz,    Frank   L.   Kramer.   John 
Hornberger.    Edward    Hornberger. 
Albert  O  Huber.  Alfred  Obermeyer, 
Melvin    Hofl.    Garvin    L.    NlckeU, 
Henry    M.    Creech,    John    J.    Hoff- 
bauer,  Jacob  A.  HofTbauer.  William 
Wilgenbusch.  George  Wesaeler.  D 
Godfrey  Greenhoe.  D  G  Greenhoe. 
Stephen  Outzwiller.  Edwin  Zlnser. 
Joseph    G.     HofTbauer.    Henry    C. 
Aiiche.   Kmmert   Tangman.   Henry 
J.  Anderson.  Otto  Schneeman.  Jim 
Brown.  Stoop  Lowe.  Carl  Wlasman, 
Ray  Huddleston.  Bernard  Wendell. 
Joe     Bittner.     Charles     Hoffman, 
Louis  Frltsch.  William  Puchs.  Nor- 
bert  Hartman.  John  F    Hornbach, 
Ronle  Weber,  Ruasell  Weber.  Henry 
Rodmaker.    Carl    Joerger.    Augtist 
RoeU.  Carl  Marmet.  Martin  Droege. 
Tlieodore    Ottinrt.    Minnie    Ottlng. 
Agnes  Droege.  Wesley  Licking.  Al- 
bert Cutter.  Velma  Cutter.  Robert 
Cutter,      Wesley      Nolte.      Russell 
Craig.     Henry     Kamman,     W      A. 
Stamper,  Walter  Bennlng,  Everett 
Murray.  Albert  Goodpaster,  Harry 
Cleetcr,    Jack    Hodges.    Katherlne 
Hodges.  Alfred  O  Bentle.  Joe  Thur- 
man.  Edna  M   Bentle.  Raymond  J. 
Haag.  Charles  Haag,  Ralph  W  Dar- 
ling,   Harry   E.    Davis,    Eldon    An- 
drews.  Leonard   C.   Harper.   Lloyd 
Dawson,     Loren     H.     Huddleston. 
Joseph  AUg.  Albert  L  Lutz,  Joeeph 
Bulach.  Joe  Miller,  Alfred  Brawand, 
Herbert  Newmann,  Harry  R.  Shuter. 
Charles  A    Zeh.  Smith  W.  Peasley, 
David     T.      Spencer,      Sadie     Mae 
Spencer,    Ous    Ickenroth,    George 
Craig,  Awanda  Craig,  James  Wal- 
don.     Gerald     Waldon.     Herman 
Thies.    Jessie    Thles.    James    Wll- 
loughby.   Lillian  Wllloughby.   An- 
drew   Eversman,    Norman    Cutter, 
Rolla     Weaver,     James     Hughes. 
George  Chase,  John  Tlndle,  Vena 
Huffman,    Dale    Ickenroth,    Grace 
Prltchard,     Alfred     Pleper,     "nille 
Grace.  Perry  Canfleld.  Joe  Grace, 
Joseph   Block,    Harry   Blgney,    Ira 
E.  Porter,  Mllburn  O'Connor.  Harry 
Kaiser^      Norbert      Kaiser.      Mary 
Rawlins.  M  E  Callen,  Clarence  M. 
Shockley.    E     V.     Blgney,    G.    8. 
Brumback.   Myrtle   Houston.   John 
Ickenroth.  Harry  L.  Wagner.  James 
M.  Cross.  Dolph  McMullen.  Chester 
Muntz.  Geo.  Schwipps,  Henry  Wolf. 
James  A.  Jaeger,  Harvey  C.  Toler. 
Charley     Collier,     Frank     Brandt, 
Albert   Brandt,    Elmer   Piatt.  Cliff 
Gugel.    Lewis    Ruble.    Battle    C. 
Rumaey,  Walter  J.  Wilson.   Lewis 
K.    Wilson,    Elmer   Glflord.   Leslie 
Plndell.    T.    J    Beggs.    Morris    W. 
McManaman,  Henry  Kaiser,  George 
H.  Kaiser.  Albert  P.  Kaiser.  Elmer 
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Kaiser,    John    R.    Peten,    Henry 
Schweers,  Viola  Hoppmire,  Howard 
L.  Sutton,  Walter  Haubrock.  Her- 
man C.  Jobst,  C.  W.  McClanahan, 
Geo.  Huffman.  Emanuel  Gillespie, 
Carrie    Gillespie,    John    A.    Meyer. 
Luella  Meyer,  R.  W.  Rader.  Sallie 
Rader.   Walter  Hoppmire,   Crystal 
Hoppmire.    Llllle    Hoppmire,    Wm. 
Hoppmire.  VUgll  P.  Shuter,  Henry 
C.  Hoppmire.  Fannie  A.  Hoppmire. 
Ernest  Hoppmire.  Amy  Hoppmire, 
WlUlam    Shuter,     Ivory    Waldon, 
Mary     Waldon,     Edwin      Waldon, 
Oliver  B.  Shuter.  Henry  Webster, 
Laura   Dennerline,   Sylvia   Shuter 
Raxid.      Eldrldge     Shuter.     Elmer 
Brandt,     John    H.     Laker,    Henry 
Schwanholt.     Haskell     McClellan. 
Willis  S  Hoppmire.  Helen  McClcl- 
Ian.  Kathryn  Cutter.  Prank  Lick- 
ing.   Henry    J.    Fischer.    Theo.    M. 
Westmeler.   Roy   Lange,    Elmer    F. 
White.  Frank.  C.  Cutter.  Henry  E. 
Vornheder.  Bessie  Vornheder,  Wm, 
F.    Knoilman,     Charles    Calender, 
Howard   Barlow,   Wm.   B.   Libbert, 
Anna  M.  Libbert,  L.  Heffelmire,  D. 
Heflelmlre.     Fred      Meyers,      Mrs. 
Bertie  Sharp,    Oscar  Sharp.  W.  E. 
Yelton,    Louis    Yclton.    Louis    H. 
Rahe.  Claud  York,  Peter  Andres, 
J.     S.     Kennedy.     C.     H.     Scholle 
C.      S.      Sutton,      Louis      Meyer, 
Lotus  Sandbrink,  Edward  F.  Smith. 
J.    C.    Ittner.    Eugene    H.    Emery. 
Leonard     E.     Permar.     James     D. 
Gatch,  Cecil  Fryman.  Albert  Cona- 
wuy.    Alma    B.    Osborne,    John    S. 
Emery,  Charles  F.  Emery,  Charles 
H    Geisler,  Agnes  W.  Geisler,  John 
W.    Stevens.    Minnie    M.    Stevens. 
Anna    C.    Goodpaster,    Robert     E. 
Brady,   F.   Preston   Bloom,   Edwin 
Piatt.    Clayton    Ashcraft.    George 
Weis.    Mrs.    George    Weis.    Chester 
Wels,  Clarence  Feller.  Herman  Be- 
lew.  J.  W.  Belew.  Walter  Lovelace, 
Raymond  Lovelace.  J.  Arthur  Fel- 
ler.  Desmond    Schilling.   Fred    W. 
Klau&ing.  Dilver  Lewis.  Lloyd  Rus- 
aeU.  Archie  Stephens.  Lawrence  H. 
Barkley.  Herman   Waldon,  George 
Hauntz,   Clarence    Rummel,    Paul 
Rummel,  HoUey  Bloom.  Mrs.  Holly 
Bloom.  Mrs.  Clyde  Givan.  Mrs.  Ida 
M.  Voshell.  Clyde  Givan.  Wm.  Lows, 
Robert  Lows.  Bluford  Brady,  Fred 
Meyers.  Oscar  Witte,  Orris  Wltte. 
Leater  Ampt.  Clyde  Turner,  Harry 
Bennlng,  TheophU  Greive,  Walter 
Smith.  Harry  Richards,  Walter  H. 
Scholle,   Guy    Dlttmer.   Raymond 
a.    Kyle.    Jacob    W.    Dlls.    Robert 
Aiken,  Warren  L.  Slater,  Louis  W. 
Leffler.  Harry  M.  Kyle.  G.  M    Carr, 
Delia  Carr,  Clyde  Sieflerman,  Leora 
Biefferman.  Lillian  Blasdel.  Walter 
Blasdel.       Ployd       Grubbs.       Lela 
Orubbs.  Paul  Cormlcan.  Clayton  C. 
Bears,  SUnley  B.  Morris,  Mabel  C. 
Morris.  Guy  Grubbs.  Jewell  Orubbs. 
May  Swales.  John  L.  Swales,  John 
D.  Uddie.  Ethel  Llddle.  Wm.  Dlef- 
enbach.  Bertha  Diefenbacb,  C.  C. 
Jackson.   Harry   H.   Keyes.   Esther 
Keyes.    James    H.    O'Neal.    Laura 
O'Neal.  Chas.  HeiskeU,  Clara  Fon- 
dong,    George    Pondong.    Melvin 
R.    Hart,    Clarence    W.    Rumsey, 
Emoiett  H.  Piatt.  WUmer  Green- 
bam.  Charles  Brown.  Carl   Rum- 
sey.  Besin   Brown,   Lucus   Brown, 
Guy  Btimaey,  Mary  J.  Todd.  Lee 
Pastner.    Walter    Rumsey.    Wilbur 
J.   Molter.  Fred  Gompf.  Bdw.  W. 
Ifeyer,  Henry  P.  Meyer.  Chas.  6ea- 
mon,  Pred  B«mdt,  Raymond  Snell- 
Ing.   Joe   Snelling,   Henry    Polke, 


Charley  M.  Meyer.  Ora  H.  Bock- 

borst.  Woodson  Krvln  Warren, 
John  J.  Ott.  Galen  PrlbWe.  Chas. 
SneUlng.  Pred  H.  Meyer.  Jr..  Alt* 
BCae  Hart.  Prank  Nowlin.  Clair 
Rechenbach.  Lewis  H.  Jackson, 
Otto  Renck.  Chas.  Henderson.  Em- 
mett  McMullen.  Henry  Bockhorrt, 
Michael  Molter.  Howard  Craig. 
Robert  Conner.  V.  P.  Serodlno.  E. 
W.  Bentle,  H.  L.  Klauslng.  Prank 
Molter,  Lynn  F.  Mallory.  A.  Olvan 
Heller.  Earl  Llddell.  Charles  W, 
McClanahan,  Sr..  Charles  W.  Mc- 
Clanahan. Jr..  Harry  L  Nolke.  John 
W.  Stacy.  Elvin  Manllef.  John  J. 
Voeelgesang.  O.  M.  Keller.  Henry 
A.  Bobrlnk,  William  F.  Meyer.  Ev- 
erett H.  Knlppenberg,  George  W. 
Meyer.  Louis  Bode.  Ed  Bode,  Wm. 
Doughty.  Albert  Turner,  R.  H. 
Rose.  Clarence  Weiler,  Scott  Lov- 
em.  R.   Hamilton  Bees.   C.  Craig. 

Some  of  the  personal  letters  I  received 
from  other  people  in  the  Ninth  District 
on  the  same  subject  were: 

August  P.  Kiel,  SeynKJur,  Ind.;  James  H. 
Rimstldt.  DlUsboro,  Ind  :  Charales  H.  Steurl. 
Osgood.  Ind.;  Otto  P.  Moeller.  Osgood,  Ind.; 
Walter  Rust.  Coiu-tland.  Ind.;  Earl  Bray.  Ve- 
vav.  Ind  ;  George  T.  Nlese.  Batesvllle,  Ind.; 
Philip  Weher.  Batesvllle,  Ird.;  H.  C.  Peters. 
Brooksburg.  Ind.;  H.  Frederick  Mellencamp, 
Seymour.  Ind.;  Ivan  T.  Thies.  Batesvllle.  Ind.; 
Clarence  B.  Meyers,  Spades.  Ind.;  Cyrua 
Bohlke,  Batesvllle.  Ind.;  Henry  C.  Hoppmire. 
Aurora,  Ind.;  Joseph  E.  Meister,  BateevlUe. 
Ind  ;  Ravmond  T.  Rucker.  Medora.  Ind.;  Ber- 
nard Mohr.  Batesvllle,  Ind.:  R.  E.  Miles,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio;  Clifford  Bischoff.  Brookvllle,  Ind.; 
George  Morgenroth,  French  Lick,  Ind.;  Her- 
man J.  Merkel,  BatesvUle.  Ind.;  Mrs.  I^ura 
Dennerline,  Aurora,  Inf.;  Edward  J.  Merkel, 
Batesvllle.  Ind.;  Harry  R.  Shuter.  Aurora.  Ind.; 
Ralph  C.  Malner.  Austin.  Ind.;  Fred  H.  Merkel, 
Batesvllle,  Ind.;  Ralph  Oooklns,  Versailles, 
Ind. 


Catnahy  Lists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

OF  KFW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAITVBS 

Thursday,  March  4. 1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  of  February  10.  1943: 

CAStTALTT  LmS 

Casualty  lists  are  about  as  ctAd  and  unemo- 
tional as  a  lost  love's  smUe  when  they  flnaUy 
appear  in  print,  weeks  after  battle. 

They  are  cold  In  time.  They  are  cold  In 
type.    They  look  something  like  this: 

"Doe.  Pvt.  John  J.;  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Doe. 
1943  Main  St..  Our  Town." 

This  Isn't  news  to  Mrs.  Mary  Doe.  She  has 
long  since  been  notified  by  a  telegram  from 
the  War  Department. 

It  may  be  news  to  John  Doe's  acquaint- 
ances who  hadn't  kept  close  track  of  him  for 
years  They  may  read  his  name  in  th«  list 
and  say  something  like,  "Why.  that's  tta« 
Johnny  Doe  who  played  second  base  on  tbe 
Central  Blgh  team.  Oosh.  X  knew  him 
well." 
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Thp  point  Is  that  you've  Rot  to  go  a  long 
way  back  of  a  c;isu;klty  list  bclore  It  geta  ■hot." 

The  pol.it  18  that  the  casu:  Ity  lists  of  many 
week.s  hence  a-e  being  piled  up  right  now 
around  porr.e  muddy  Utile  ne;i-bitt'-n  villages 
of  TiinlMa,  the  narrcs  of  which  are  hard  to 
pronounce  and  remember— Sbcitla,  Oafsa. 
Sldl  Bou;;ld 

The  point  Is  that  AmerlcBn  boys  are  falling 
and  dying  there,  undorneath  the  scream  of 
the  Snikii.s  and  before  the  bla7ing  88s  of  the 
huge  Mark  Vis,  marshaled  ayr^mst  them  by 
that  master  of  blitz  war:  re,  the  hated  and 
hatefu:  — but  resourceful-  Rommel. 

Cur  boys  are  green.  They  are  being  salted 
In  battle 

Thrlr  lines  break,  reform,  breik  a^f-ln. 

Ground  Is  gained,  lost.  The  struggle 
spreads  and  fcways 

CABUALTIFS   WILL   BE    HEAVY 

And  this  minute,  tl-.e  futures  ca.su:\lty  lists 
tLT9  being  com-illed  from  tiie  metal  ta^s.  2 
tnchei  by  1  Inch,  that  SJldiers  wear  name, 
number,  blocd  type,  religion,  dale  of  typhoid 
Inoculation,  next  of  kin 

Bu;,  now  Ls  no  time  for  an;-  American  to 
do.  bt. 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  American  to 
weifjh  What  Prescient  Rccsevelt  told  the 
nation   last   Satuiday   nlijht: 

"I  think  v.e  should  be  prepared  for  the 
fact    that    Tunisia    will    cost    us    heavily    in 

C£8U'.lt!eS 

••Yes.  we  must  face  that  fr.ct  now.  with  the 
same  calm  courage  as  cur  men  are  facing  it 
on   the  buttlefleia." 

Now  is  the  time.  In  our  opinion,  for  the 
entire  home  front  to  face  the  heme  front 
facts,  as  well 

And  to  resolve  that  not  one  name  shall 
be  added  to  battle  front  casualties  because 
of  f.il!urf!8  on  the  home  front. 

How  can  we  Ret  more  tanks,  guns,  plar.es. 
fond  pnd  supplies  to  the  African  and  other 
flch.lnfc  fronts? 

Tnat  is  the  paramount  question,  and  not — 

How  can  we  Ret  more  wages,  profits,  hig'iier 
price  .  more  time-and-a-half  for  overtime. 
bigger  appropriations  for  the  bureaus,  more 
money  for  bfvondosgling.  more  funds  for  the 
National  Youth  Adminl.-tratlon.  greater  al- 
lotmcn.s  for  the  "planners."  more  time  off 
from  the  Job? 

How  can  we  send  more  weapors.  Indeed, 
w'.ien  the  curse  of  the  war  Industries — ab- 
senteeism— has  claimed  10  700  COO  man-hours 
of  labor  In  Pacific  coast  Navy  shipyards 
alone? 

And  more  food,  with  an  acncultural  pro- 
grr.m  that  is  bogged  down  m  bureaucratic 
maladmlnl.stration  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
threatened  with  critical  shortai^es?  lA  pro- 
gram, by  the  way,  which  has  failed.  bec.;use 
of  politics,  to  call  on  the  services  of  the  na- 
tlons  foremost  authority  in  the  field,  ex- 
Presldent  Herbert  Hoover  ) 

CONCEXSS  MUST  GET  THE  ANSWER 

And  more  manpower  'or  production,  with 
a  Federal  bureaucracy  that  approaches  the 
3.000  000  mark  and  still  cllmb.s' 

And  more  money  for  guns  ard  shells,  when 
the  nonessential  and  nonsensical  National 
Youth  Administration,  which  already  has 
spont  $700,000,000,  continues  boloney  as 
USUrtP 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  all  Ameri- 
cans shcu'.d  ask  against  the  black  background 
of   the  casualty  lists. 

Fortunately,  they  are  questions  which  our 
resurgent  Congress,  bent  on  the  recapture  of 
Its  just  and  rightful  piwers.  is  asking 

Congress  must  get  the  answers.  Congress 
must  put  into  effect  the  st)lution8  those  an- 
swers    ug^est. 

This  is  a  people's  war.  fought  by  a  peoples 
•rmy. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  must  see 
to  It  that  noUilng  can  be  blamed  to  ht)me- 
front  casualties  when  the  people's  casualty 
IXsxs  start  coming  home. 
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EXTEN&ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or    VEEMONT 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  me  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  to  include  a  message 
which  I  addre.ssed  to  my  fellow  towns- 
men of  Northfiold,  Vt..  which  was  read  to 
them  at  town  meeting  on  Marcli  2,  1943, 
and  was  broadcast  over  the  State. 

The  me^sacje  follows: 

Friends  and  neighbor?,  and  fellow  Ver- 
monters.  whenever  I  see  the  warning  for  toA-n 
m»»etln(.T.  I  am  always  reminded  of  the  sacri- 
fice I  make  annually  in  be'.ni:  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  Jo:n  with  all  cl  you  in  the 
exerci.se  of  a  right  so  fundamental  and  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  democratic  Ideals. 

These  are  chaotic  and  hectic  days  down 
here.  Wa.shinc'.on  is  a  madhouse.  Con- 
gies.s  Is  no  le.^s. 

Speaking;  as  one  Vermonter  to  another, 
things  are  not  what  they  are  made  to  seem 
by  a  controlled  rrdio  and  press,  and  are  in 
an  awful  mess  and  muddle  Jealovisy.  fric- 
tirn,  incompetency,  lust  for  personal  power, 
lack  of  planning,  are  each  and  all  respon- 
sible for  the  situation  which  obtains  It  is 
bad  We  need  a  hou.st;  cleaniiiM;  We  are 
going  to  have  one  now.     Nut  after  ihe  war. 

TRAGIC   DATS 

The.se  days  are  not  only  chaotic  and  hectic. 
They  are  also  tragic.  They  will  bt-come  more 
and  more  so.  due  to  confusion  and  misman- 
agement and  muddllnk;  and  we  need  not 
try  to  make  ourselves  ljel!e\e  otherwi.se  We 
better  fcce  facts.  This  war  is  far  from  won. 
One  of  the  bli^gest  battles  Us  on  the  home 
front. 

Our  first  threat  concern  should  be  to  win 
the  war  One  essential  lack  has  been,  and 
still  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  will  to 
win  ha.s  not  been  as  evident  in  some  sections 
as  the  will  to  serve  selllah  and  bureaucratic 
ends. 

Perhaps  we  are  too  busy  llstenlnii  to  those 
who  are  blowing  pcsi-war  bubbles,  to  realize 
What  a  terilflc  price  we  will  have  to  pay  at 
home  if  we  do  not  get  onto  our  Job  and 
■holler"  for  help  from  everybody,  to  wm  this 
war.  "This  war"  I  say  The  situation  is  not 
only  tragic,  It  is  dangerous!  We  are  not  win- 
ning, as  yet.     We  need  action,  not  talk. 

VISIO.N'ArT    PLANS 

As  I  see  it  today,  the  post-war  plans  ^ur;- 
gested  are  usually  visionary,  only  partial  so- 
lutions, not  comprehensive,  and  those  charged 
with  winning  the  war  ind  its  successful  con- 
clusion, should  not  taie  their  mind  off  that 
Job  long  enough  to  give  adequate  and  con- 
etructlTe  thou|rht  to  the  endless  details,  con- 
tingencies, pos.;ibillties.  pro  and  con,  and  un- 
known quantities  involved  in  any  pj?t-war 
plan  or  plans  We  can  do  a  lot  of  harm  by 
this  generalizing,  and  iiiy  attempt  to  draw  a 
blueprint  of  the  peace  terms  now.  may  not  be 
good  Judgment,  for  thtre  is  no  pence  m  sight, 
nor  is  It  "Just  around  the  corner  " 

It  Is  true  that  the  Germans  are  "on  the 
nm"  in  Rus.-ia — or  out  of  Russia  but  they 
may  be  on  tiielr  way  io  Germany,  to  defend 
it  against  us.  and  cur  {)OS6ible  Inva.sion  of  the 
Continent       It's    a    long,    long    road. 

The  Japanese  acconipllfhed  what  they 
originally  set  out  to  do.  We  must  drive  them 
back  to  Tokyo  at  an  almost  unbelievable  cost 
In  men.  women,  and  materials,  and  against 
the  necessity  for  a  trip  almost  around  the 
globe  to  get  our  men  and  material*  there. 
Are  we  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind? 


Our  early  defeats  in  Tunisia  do  not  make 
it  any  better  for  us  Our  allies  doubt  cur 
strength  Tliey  question  our  military  leader- 
shp.  The  round  0  of  their  opt:m.sm  is  a 
zero.  We  have  already  lost  thousands  of 
brave  men  and  a  terrific  amount  of  matrrlal. 
measured  In  dollars.  There  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  about  the  items  of  FC=t-war 
peace  after  we  re>'ain  our  prcjtige  and  the  wr.r 
is  won.  and  even  after  we  are  stir^iy  on  cur 
way  to  win  it.    We  can  be  too  premature. 

WIN    WAR    niLST 

We  should  not  let  post-war  planning  inter- 
fere with  present  *ar  wlnninp.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  to  be  done  now,  which  should  be 
done,  and  would  be  dune,  were  it  not  for  the 
almoi^t  mass  bureaucratic  set-up  here  in 
Washington,  which  obstructs  our  winning. 
Lack  of  inclination  to  assume  rf>poi;MlT:l;ty 
for  making;  decisions  and  lick  of  ability  to 
make  decisions  has  caused  unbearable  delay 
of  the  day  cf  victory. 

Nobcdy  here  dares  to  assume  the  rlj^ht  to 
make  a  final  derision  Everyihing  Is  left  up 
to  tr.e  President  poor  man,  who  he.'-i'ates  as 
he  wonders  how  F\ich  or  such  a  drcisloa 
miRht  or  may  alTcci  his  chances  for  a  fourth 
term.  That  is  not  political  partisansh'p.  It 
is  a  fact.     Who  denies  it? 

If  I  had  time  and  this  were  the  p!ace.  I 
would  like  to  ta  k  to  you  sbout  a  lot  of  things. 
The  aliened  manpower  shortape,  how  b  g  our 
Army  should  be.  has  Congress  thrown  a  mon- 
key wrercli  Into  the  wheel  (running  wild)  of 
nonessential  spending?  Huve  we  stopped 
strikes  in  war  production  plants?  .The  an- 
swer to  that  last  question  is  "no."  The  rea- 
son for  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  blocked  the  enactment  of  the  neces- 
sary legislation  by  the  Senate,  wh'rh  hf.s 
passed  the  House  to  help  adjust  the  labor 
problem. 

DEPLORES   STRIKES 

Do  you  rcal.ze  that  in  1912  there  wee 
LS^g  strikes  in  plants  engaged  in  exclusively 
and  entirely  war  production,  and  that  96  (■t 
theee    strikes   occurred   last    December? 

In  these  strikes  there  were  6L.8812  men, 
or  over  half  a  million  men  We  lost  2  095,- 
294  man  days  from  war  production  of  essen- 
tial and  nercesTry  ta::ks  and  planes  and 
other  material,  by  reason  of  the^e  strikes. 
Si.xleen  million  work  hours  were  lest  last 
December  to  vital  war  Industries,  due  to  ab- 
sence from  work,  ai  d  only  3  percent  of  these 
absences  were  due  to  Illness.  It  is  not  right 
to  permit  such  a  situation  to  continue.  It  is 
not  fair  to  us.  ncr  to  the  millions  of  loyal 
patrlct:c  workers,  m^n  and  winnen.  who  are 
working  from  10  to  12  hours  a  day.  seven  days 
a  week,  in  these  ar  ptoduclicn  p!a:Us  In 
order  to  produce  aims  and  equipment  for  our 
soldiers. 

As  Senator  Byrd  sa:d  the  other  day: 
"We  must  hit  at  tlie  hfart  of  the  matter, 
and  Concrcss  must  declare  that  there  shall 
be  no  strike  In  any  defense  Industry  "  Ac- 
curding  to  him  there  were  2.SB.498  man-days 
lost  through  strikes  in  the  four  weeks  ending 
January  23  last. 

NOT    CBEDITABLI 

It  Is  true  that  when  the  history  of  our  part 
in  this  war  is  finally  written  the  extent  to 
which  rapacious  labor  leaders  were  allowed  to 
slow  down  war  production  and  entrench 
themselves  in  power  will  be  one  of  Its  most 
di.>-crcdi table  chapters  No  man  today  can 
compute  the  cost  of  administration  feeble- 
ness  in   this  respect 

Net  the  least  shameful  thing  about  It  are 
the  greasy  love  letters  which  some  of  cur 
highly  placed  officials  have  thoupht  it  neces 
sary  to  wiite.  praising  labor's  part  and  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  there  has  been  such  a  thing 
as  a  strike  anywhere  or  at  any  time.  Sj 
says   Prank   Kent,   who   also    adds   that: 

"It  Is  a  dreadful  and  tragic  story,  to  which 
there  seems  no  ending  Tliai  we  should 
tolerate  it  is  more  than  stupid— it  ta  wicked. 
For   tlie   clear   eflecta    are.    flrst,   to  prolong 
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the  war  %t  terrible  cost  In  American  Hi 
abroad  and,  •econd,  to  increase  the  prcmpeet 
of  economic  collapse  tt  home." 

MO    PUkCB    Oft    TIMS    rom    DEMAOOCtm 

The  fact  la  lne«»pabl«  that  the  admln- 
l»tr«tlon  ha»  oppoeed  antlrtrtke  legUlatlon. 
The  day  has  come  when  the  people  oxight 
to  reiaiM  that  itrtkee  In  war  InduatrleB  ahould 
be  outlawed.  They  will  be  when  public  aen- 
timcnt  is  thoroughly  and  finally  aroused  to 
inalst.  that  alnce  the  President  will  do  noth- 
ing Congreee  must  and  ahould  pM».  and  he 
should  algn.  leglalatlon  which  will  put  an  end 
to  such  thing*.    UntU  this  la  done,  there  U 

no  alibi. 

Dixrucs  pouncs 

Playing  party  and  personal  politics  is  not 
the  kind  ot  support  to  give  our  fighting  men. 
We  won  the  old  war  with  a  normal  week  oX 
60  hours  Working  40  hours  we  sabotage 
440.000,000  hours  per  week;  working  48  hours 
we  satxjtage  264.000.000  hoxirs  per  week.  This 
U  not  the  way  lor  us  on  the  home  front  'o 
treat  the  sons,  htisbands.  wives,  brothers,  and 
fathers  of  the  people  of  America. 

Our  economic  systom  is  not  working,  and 
the  responsibility  for  that  situation  rest* 
sqviarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  administra- 
tion and  primarily  on  those  of  the  voters  who 
voted  to  keep  the  administration  in  power. 
There  is  no  excuse,  nor  Justification,  nor  alibi 
for  the  present  Uaglc  state  of  our  internal 

economy. 

I  am  not  bragging,  but  I  have  the  on.y 
100-percent  record  as  a  Republican  in  sup- 
port of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Commander 

in  Chief.  ,   ^. 

I  am  no  swivel  chair  strategist  I  think  the 
military  and  the  naval  trained  men  should 
tell  civilians  what  we  need  and  how  to  do  it, 
but  I  am  and  have  been  opposed  to  being  a 
gumea  pig  for  New  Deal  experiments,  tried 
out  unsuccessfully  on  the  Pharaolis. 

UKGES   THRITT 

You  cannot  spend  yourself  Into  indepcnd- 
evce  or  security  as  is  evidenced  by  a  debt  of 
ever  three  hundred  billion  doUars.  which  will 
be  more  instead  of  less,  at  least  one  hundred 
billion  of  which  can  be  charged  to  New  Deal 
mismanagement  and  profligacy.  It  is  fine 
business  for  those  who  get  the  money  taken 
from  us,  or  so  it  seems,  but  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes,  it  will  be  another  story,  and 
a  sad  one:  and  that  day  Is  on  the  way.  AU 
we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  soften  the  shock. 

Let  me  assure  you  again  that  this  Congress 
Is  definitely  detci mined  to  regain  Its  rights, 
and  Intends  to  restore  to  itself  and  the  people 
and  to  the  Government  by  legislative  enact- 
ment the  power  of  the  purse,  and  Incident 
prerogatives,  rather  than  by  bureaucratic  di- 
rective, and  the  unauthorized  ustirpation  of 
such  power  by  unlimited  authority  and  auto- 
cratic mandates,  which  the  bureaucrats  aa- 
sume  to  issue  unwarrantedly . 

Not  only  will  thU  be  done,  but  It  will  have 
to  be  done,  and  it  is  being  done,  In  order  to 
win  the  war.  despite  attempts  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  such  action  by  Congress  breeds  dis- 
unity and  is  unwise,  which  is  not  so.  The 
people  ahould  not  be  fooled,  by  camouflaged 
propaganda. 

As  the  representative  of  the  people,  I  say 
the  only  way  to  reprewjnt  the  people  Is  for 
Congre*  to  represent  them.  That  It  pro- 
poses to  do.  That  Is  what  I  am  undertaking 
to  do. 

Calvin  Coolldge.  who  In  a  great  day  of  "yes" 
men  was  a  "no"  man,  said: 

"The  resources  of  our  country  are  sufficient 
If  we  use  them  to  help  each  other.  •  •  • 
All  that  U  needed  Is  for  each  one  of  us  to  gjve 
what  we  think  America  U  worth.     "     *     ' 

"The  America  which  Washington  founded 
does  not  mean  we  shaU  have  everything  done 


for  us,  but  we  shall  have  every  opportunity 
to  do  everything  for  ourselves.'* 

This  Is  the  day  of  our  trial  and  testing. 
Destiny  Is  In  tia  and  our  hands. 

My  friends.  It  Is  your  responsibility  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  constitutional  government  alive 
by  evidencing  your  Individual  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  the  preservation,  consenratlon,  and 
perpetuation  of  the  government  you  love, 
founded  and  dedicated  to  freedom  and  lib- 
erty for  the  individual  and  the  benefit  of  all, 
by  your  forefathers  and  mine. 


Release  of  Mcnberi  of  Armed  Forces  for 
Agricoltural  Prodaction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  believ- 
ing that  you  will  find  enlightening  the 
procedure  now  in  vogue  for  determining 
whether  a  member  of  the  armed  forces, 
neded  in  agrictiltural  production,  is  to  be 
released  for  such  work  I  am  setting  forth 
an  outline  of  this  procedure  as  given  to 
me  this  morning  in  response  to  my  in- 
quiry as  to  the  status  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, who  is  immediately  needed  for 
farming  operations,  and  who  has  filed 
formal  application  for  release,  with 
supporting  evidence.  The  itinerary 
(comparable  to  an  around  the  world 
cruise)  of  such  an  application  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  The  applicant  files  with  his 
commanding  officer  formal  application 
for  discharge  or  furlough,  supported  by 
afBdavits,  showing  his  status  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Second.  The  commanding  officer 
makes  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
application  and  supporting  papers. 

Third.  The  commanding  officer  then 
transmits  them,  through  military  chan- 
nels, so  that  they  eventually  reach  the 
office  of  The  Adjutant  General  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Fourth.  Thereupon  The  Adjutant 
General  transmits  them  to  the  Director 
of  National  Selective  Service  headquar- 
ters in  Washington. 

Fifth.  This  latter  official  forwards  the 
papers  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  In  the  State  from 
which  the  applicant  came. 

S'xth.  This  latter  office  forwards  them 
to  the  local  draft  board  in  the  county 
from  which  the  applicant  originated 
where  the  application  is  investigated. 

This  smooth-running  and  efficient  ma- 
chinery Is  now  shifted  to  reverse,  and  the 
application  and  acccanpanying  papers  (if 
not  by  now  worn  out)  begin  the  long  trek 
back  from  the  local  draft  board  to  the  of- 
fice of  The  Adjutant  General  in  Washing- 
ton by  way  of  State  Selective  Service 
headquarters  and  National  Selective 
Service  headquarters.  Upon  their  return 
to  the  old  neoting  ground  the  papers  are 
processed   and   again  started  on   the 


voyage  back  (through  channels)  to  the 
commanding  officer  who  originally 
launched  them  and  where  at  long  last  the 
applicant  finally  and  ofBcially  learns 
whether  the  application  is  granted  or 
denied. 

The  above  channeling,  in  both  direc- 
tions. Is  accomplished  In  the  amazingly 
short  period  of  from  3  to  4  months.  In 
the  meantime  vital  food  stuffs  go  un- 
planted,  uncultivated,  or  tmgathered. 
Food  shortages  for  both  the  armed  forces 
and  civilian  population  become  more 
acute,  but  the  crop  of  red  tape  flourishes 
with  renewed  and  irrepressible  vigor. 

Many  have  predicted  that  this  will  be  a 
long  war  and  it  wiU  have  to  be  if  the  ap- 
plications above  referred  to  are  handled 
in  their  allotted  time.  Is  this  the  speed 
which  officialdom  has  promised  the  Con- 
gress in  aUeviating  the  increasing  man- 
power shortage?  If  so,  then  may  heaven 
help  the  farmer  and  those  who  must  oc- 
casionally eat. 


Relief  of  Hanger  in  Occupied  Couakries  of 
Enropc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  jeasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Friday.  March  5,  1943 
Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.   Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Helen  Essary: 

DEAB  WASHINGTON 

(By  Helen  Essary) 
I  who  am  often  accused  of  being  too  na- 
tionalistic am  wondering  again  how  wise  we 
of  the  United  Nations  are  In  our  continued 
refusal  to  feed  the  chUdren  of  the  occupied 
countries. 

Heaven  knows  I  am  anxious  to  guard  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  oiu-  enemies  always, 
and  sometimes  against  our  alUes 

And  yet  I  wonder  If  It  Is  either  smart  or 
humanitarian  of  this  powerful.  fertUe  coun- 
try to  shut  Its  mind  and  Its  food  bins  to  the 
hungry  children  of  Axis-conquered  nations. 
Hitler  and  Goerlng  have  Just  announced 
that  in  the  food  shortage  that  threatens  the 
Axis  It  will  not  be  the  Germans  who  wUl 
starve.  Already  the  naUves  of  occupied  coun- 
tries have  less  than  one-third  of  what  they 
need  to  sustahi  health.  Tuberculosis  is  al- 
most a  commonplace  among  the  children 
there.  ,        ^    ^. 

What  will  the  young  people  cf  these 
harassed  nations  think  of  the  Allies  who, 
whUe  enforcing  the  blockade,  thus  desert 
them?  Idealism  and  the  love  of  democracy 
are  more  appealing  after  a  good  meal  than 
when  your  knees  are  wobbly  from  malnutrl- 
Uon  WeU-fed  people  purr  with  contentment 
and  gratitude.  The  starving.  especlaUy  the 
starving  young,  are  susceptible  to  enemy 
propaganda. 

A  national  characteristic  of  the  United 
States  is  the  desire  to  help  the  whole  wtfM. 
Perhaps  now  Is  the  moment  to  make  another 
eflort  to  feed  the  children  in  occupied  terri- 
tory.   Your  x«U>rt  to  this  suggestion  may  be. 
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••Why,  we  haven't  enough  food  for  our- 
Klvps.  Why  should  we.  struggling  with  ra- 
tioning and  its  unknown  pTlls,  risk  the 
health  of  our  own?" 

Experts  say  we  are  not  a  hunger-threatened 
people.  The  shortage  of  food  in  the  United 
States  Is  only  seeming. 

The  reason  tvT  the  present  rationing  is  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  build 
up  stock  piles  of  food.  It  does  seem  un- 
believable that  a  country  as  vast  and  produc- 
tive as  this  could  ever  be  actually  hungry. 
Cert[.inly  not  If  we  are  permitted  to  keep 
lariners  at  home  as  well  as  to  send  warriors 
abr(.ad 

Besides,  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  arc  produclnR  food.  A'gcntlna,  for  ex- 
ample, hiis  great  supplies  waiting  for  ship- 
ments to  Asia  and  Europe.  Neutral  Sweden 
has  Fhips  which  may  be  used  to  transport 
lood 

The  International  Red  Cross,  with  the  a.s- 
sistance  of  the  Swl.=8  and  Swedish  legations 
in  Athens,  has  got  fofid  to  starving  Greece. 
Germany  has  permitted  neutral  observers  to 
watch  the  distribution  of  supplies  there. 
Perh.^ps  an  attempt  at  euch  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  In  France.  Holland,  Norway, 
ard  Central  Europe. 

I  haf^ten  to  say.  however,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  suffering  tcday  frum  the 
pains  of  taxpaying.  would  re.^pond  more 
....—quickly  to  such  a  m.erclful  cfTori  if  some  of 
the  le.iders  of  occtipled  countries  would  them- 
selves set  Ku  example  of  se'.f-sacriflce. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  a  spectacular  demon- 
stration. Tt  has  been  suggested  that  the 
royal  family  of  Holland  .sell  its  American 
holdings  and  give  the  profits  to  their  own 
distracted  countrymen.,,  _T{je  Crown  Princess 
Martha  of  Norway  miRht  'easily  economize 
en  her  living  expenses.  She  dwells  in  an 
almost  feudal  manner  on  an  estate  in  Mary- 
land, bouciht  especially  for  her. 

Many  of  the  famous  refugees  glow  with 
Jewels,  baby  sables  and  gold  braid.  Stalin 
manages  a  more  simple  and  successful  exist- 
ence In  his  own  country.  His  dictator's  rai- 
ment alternates  between  two  baggy  old  suits. 

In  t;:e  United  States,  the  extravagant  Harry 
Hopkins  dinner  has  been  an  embarrns-ment 
to  the  New  Deal  It  behooves  all  of  the  lead- 
ers of  all  the  democracies  not  only  to  demand 
nacrlflce  of  the  citizenry  but  to  practice  it 
themselves. 


Investigation   of   Un-American   Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
"^-^  or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5.  19i3 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
cleli\ered  over  the  radio  last  night  by  the 
gentleman  Iiom  Texas,  Hon.  Martin 
DiE.s: 

My  fellow  Americans  In  response  to  my 
radio  appeal  of  February  2k  ur^'lllK  y"  to 
write  me  yiur  view*.  I  have  received  ihoij- 
nnnds  of  letters  and  tetrgriims  from  people 
;n  every  State  of  the  Union  endorEiriij  my 
|X)K|i.on.  This  has  rnc  uniRcd  me  to  talk 
to  you  tcnitjht  so  that  you  may  be  better 
scqualnted  with  the  facts  concerning  our 
Investigation  of  un-Amerlcon  actlvltlc*-- its 
accomplishments  and  purposes  This  Is  very 
important  In  view  of  the  wrll-organlswd  cam- 
paign it  abuse,  misrepresentation,  and 
ihieuts  which  hua  been  conducted  against  our 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  from 
the  very  beginning  of  its  work,  and  which  now 
exceeds  in  bitterness,  vlndlctlveness,  and  fal- 
sification, anything  that   we  have  heretofore 
experienced.      Full-page    ads    attacking    cur 
committee  are  being  carried  in  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country  by  organizations 
that  our  committee  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  found  to  be  subversive.    Inspired 
editorials  and  news  items,  appearing  in  many 
of  the  foreign-language  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, libel   me  and   our  committee   In   the 
mi.st  scurrilous  manner.    Clever  and  unscru- 
pulous piopagandi.sts  for  un-American  organ- 
ization's have  succeeded  in  persuading  a  large 
part  of  the  Negro  press  to  Join  In  this  concert- 
ed attack  to  discredit  cur  committee.  Its  mo- 
tives,   methods,    and    objectives.     Millions   of 
pamphlets  and  ihrowaways  are  being  printed 
and    circulated    thrcu^hc  ut    the    country    as 
part    of    this   conspiracy    to    undermine    the 
fallh  of  the  people  in  the  integrity,  sincerity, 
and  effectiveness  of  our  investigation.     This 
campaign  follows  the  strategy  of  Hitler  that 
if  a  lie  is  told  often  enough  it  will  eventu- 
ally   take    on    the    appearance    of    the    truth. 
The   puiposcs  of    this  organized   pr(  paf;anda 
Is  to  create  hatred  against  me  and  the  com- 
mittee   among   people   of    foreign   stock   and 
certain  racial  minorities  in  the  United  States 
by  mn':lng  It  appear  that  we  are  actuated 
by  prejudice  against   these  people. 

Certain  prominent  radio  commentators 
have  Jollied  in  this  campaign  with  the  result 
that  p.)-.vorIul  forces  of  propaganda  la  this 
country  are  n<  w  arrayed  against  our  commit- 
tee. Tc  Ignore  or  minimize  the  danger  of 
this  campaign  is  to  disregard  the  de-Uructlve 
and  deadly  effect  which  propaganda  has 
produced  In  other  countries  in  recent  years. 
It  was  throu'jh  this  method  that  a  madman 
was  able  to  subvert  the  republic  of  Germany 
and  build  \x\)  a  rtgime  of  brvital  power  and 
hate.  Through  propaganda  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  have  bten  beret t  of  reason  and 
common  sense  and  their  hearts  have  been 
drained  of  the  last  drop  of  the  milk  of  humr.n 
kindness.  By  constant  repetition  of  lies,  the 
mo.st  hideous  and  sinister  doctrines  of  pa- 
ganism, barbarity,  greed,  and  .savagery  have 
been  implanted  In  the  hearts  of  ctuntless 
million.'.  Future  generations  will  marvel 
that  in  an  ai^e  of  .so-called  civllizatlo!i  and 
enlightenment,  millions  of  people  ci  uld  ac- 
cept as  true  and  authentic  what  every  nor- 
mal child  would  reject  as  ridiculous.  Tlie 
frUits  of  this  propaganda  may  now  be  seen  In 
the  pinched  and  ha»;gard  faces  of  millions  of 
people  In  Europe  and  In  the  slaughter  of 
twenty  millions  of  civilians  and  combatants. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  well  financed 
and  or'janized  carr.palj^n  of  lies  against  cur 
committee?  The  answer  can  be  found  in  the 
effectiveness  of  ovir  work  during  the  4'^  years 
that  wf  have  been  In  existence  Dunn::  that 
period  we  have  Investl^Tated  and  exposed  more 
than  100  Nazis.  Fi:s:"ist.  and  Japane.-e  crgan- 
Izatlon.-.  and  as  a  result  of  tliat  exposure 
every  ( ne  of  these  crgan!;'atlons  has  been 
closed  by  Government  order  or  public  opinion. 
and  many  of  the:r  leaders  have  bc?en  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  the  penlientliry. 
During  the  perl  d  of  our  existence  v.c  have 
ferreted  out  and  unmasked  more  than  100 
Communin  and  Conmun!*: -front  organi/.i- 
tlons.  *:th  the  renult  that  fully  60  percent 
of  them  have  b-  en  forcrd  by  public  oninlon  to 
Ro  out  of  bti«ine<i«i  and  rrmr  of  their  lerdors 
have  been  convlctrd  of  crinus  expc*'-'!  bv  our 
committee  \Vr  li,»ve  also  turn»"d  the  upot- 
llght  of  pvihlUity  upon  hundred*  of  pn  pie. 
some  (if  whom  hold  Impoit.uit  Oovrrnrnent 
p> nitlon*.  who  ninitHted  and  imRociated  ulth 
Mibvcr-lve  organlzatWmii  or  ixprt»»ed  their 
<ippo:)li|nn  to  ihr  American  form  of  givrrn- 
mcnt.  If  the  committee  had  not  done  n  thor- 
ouirii  and  fe.irlesm  Job,  there  wovilil  be  no 
reunon  for  the  exjiendlture  of  iuindrrd.s  of 
thoiisnndi  of  dolluri  for  propaganda  deoigned 
to  dist-redit  the  committee  and  it.',  work  The 
public  records  of  our  heurlnga  and  the  ufllciui 


reports  of  our  committee  which  are  available 
to  any  person  prove  beyond  any  doubt  th*t 
the  committee  has  investigated  and  exposed 
every  Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Japanese  organiza- 
tion in  this  country.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Government  moved  against  these  organiza- 
tions is  confirmation  of  our  findings  with 
re.=pect  to  them. 

Four  years  ago.  when  we  exposed  a  ntimber 
of  organizations  as  Communist-controlled, 
our  findings  were  bitterly  assailed  and  dis- 
puted, but  when  the  Attorney  Geneial  and 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  which  he 
established  recently  confirmed  our  findings 
in  their  written  report,  it  was  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  committee  against  the 
chargi  that  we  had  falsely  accused  these  or- 
ganizations. Nor  is  it  p.issible  to  prove 
against  me  any  word  or  deed  which  evinces 
the  slightest  degree  of  prejudice  against  any 
racial  or  rellclous  minority  On  the  con- 
trary in  hundreds  of  speeches  I  have  de- 
nounced Pll  forms  of  racial  and  religious 
prejudice  as  un-American.  Black  Is  the 
heart,  warped  the  mind,  and  crooked  the 
soul  of  any  man  who  seeks  to  exploit  either 
race  prejudice  or  race  consciousness  for  his 
political  or  selfish  ends.  Our  committee  has 
ii.  estlgated  and  exposed  every  organization 
in  this  country  where  there  was  any  evidence 
that  the  orgaiilz.itlon  advocated  that  any 
racial  or  religious  minority  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  rights  under  the  Constitution. 
The  central  theme  of  all  my  utterances  has 
been  that  God  endowed  every  person  with 
certain  fundamental  and  inalienable  rights, 
such  as  liberty  of  speech,  thought,  assembly, 
and  worship,  which  neither  government  nor 
majorities  have  the  right  to  abridge  cr 
destroy. 

These  un-American  prcpagandLsts  could 
not  find  anything  in  my  record  as  Congre.'^s- 
man  to  justify  any  charge  that  I  was  an  ap- 
peaser.  Frcm  my  record  they  learned  that  I 
had  supported  ever  effort  to  arm  this  Nation; 
that  I  supported  the  original  lend-lease  bill, 
under  which  valuable  aid  has  been  given  our 
Bliles.  and  that  when  the  change  of  one  vote 
would  have  cilsbant'ed  our  Aimy  I  cast  my 
vote  with  the  administration. 

Like  everything  human,  we  have  made  mis- 
takes, but  the  very  fact  that  there  Is  no  basis 
for  any  serious  charge  against  the  committee 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  un-Amerlccn  prop- 
agandists to  manufacture  their  false  charges 
In  bold  defiance  of  the  record  itself.  They 
believe  that  the  insidious  power  of  propa- 
ganda is  such  that,  regardless  of  the  facts 
and  the  record,  they  can  deceive  the  people  of 
the  country  Info  accepting  as  true  what  is 
absolutely  fal.'^^e. 

Tlicre  are  many  different  species  of  Insect 
termites  and  many  different  species  of  human 
termites  In  describing  Insect  termites  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  one  of  Its  bul- 
letins said:  "Due  to  their  subterranean  habits, 
insidious  method  of  attack,  and  often  count- 
less numbers,  termites  are  very  dlfli:ult  to  de- 
stroy. Always  coming  up  through  under- 
ground galleries,  they  work  under  cover, 
avoiding  exposure  to  tlie  il'^ht.  eo  that  the 
damage  is  often  lildden  until  beyond  re- 
pair." 

This  language  nl«o  accurately  describes  the 
human  species  of  Ideol  glcal  termites  that 
are  und«>rrnin'nR  the  foundation  Bills  cf  this 
Republic  Different  species  of  the-e  humnn 
termite'*  mnrcjuerade  under  different  n.imes 
and  profen  d'fTerrnt  brands  of  tntalltarinn- 
Um.  Borne  of  them  ^pcclnil7^  In  attacking 
t  e  foundation  sllU  of  r<'\\v\"n-*  llbertv  and  m- 
divuuml  riFbti  iipm  wh'cli  th*  wh<;le  struc- 
lurr  of  our  Republic  re»;«.  OihcM  »rek  to 
deniroy  the  pillars  ui  fiee  ciuerpriie  nnd  li.- 
d.vKliiiil  initial. vr  wh:rh  •upi>ort  tlic  frame- 
work  of  our  coiiMitutlonal  «y«tcm  O'hern, 
under  the  guise  of  democracy,  (/r  lll.«  ruli;  m.  or 
trade  unionism,  infiltrate  Clove;  nment  bvi- 
reaus,  the  Democrnlic  und  Republican  Purues, 
and  the  great  tmde  unlonn  of  our  Nation,  no 
that  tliey  can  carry  on  their  destructive  woik 
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without  danger  of  detection  or  molestation. 
S-  111  others  esiabliGh  Iront  organizations  with 
high-soundl:  g  n;  mes  and  popular  objectives 
to  serve  as  baits  to  lure  and  deceive  gullible 
people  and  professional  Joiners.  It  make* 
no  difference  what  these  species  of  Urmitea 
call  themselves  or  how  hostUe  they  appear  to 
be  to  one  f.nother.  The  important  thing  is 
that  all  of  them  arc  engaged  In  the  comracn 
enterprise  of  undei-mining  this  Republic. 

To  combat  these  insidious  i)estF.  our  com- 
mittee h.'.s  followed  the  one  method  which 
they  hate  and  fear  the  most  because  of  its 
effectiveness  We  have  tumd  the  spotlight 
of  pit  Hess  pubhcltv  upon  them  and  exposed 
their  identities    methods,  and  true  purposch. 

While  tluse  htiman  termites  are  striving 
to  d-ftrcy  cur  Republic  millions  of  our  sons, 
fathers.  Hnd  brothers  are  fighting  and  suffer- 
ing and  many  of  them  dying  to  preserve  it 
snd  to  establish  a  lasting  peace. 

L*t  us  make  no  mistake  about  this:  Our 
Boldters  are  not  fighting  for  bureaucratic 
government  or  socialistic  schemes  or  power- 
hungry  politicians  or  an  American  brand  of 
fascism.  They  are  fighting  and  dying  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  American  Re- 
public established  by  the  Constitution  of  our 
couiitrv.  It  will  be  treasonable  if  theu- 
RRcrlflceii  should  turn  out  to  have  been  In 
vain.  It  is  your  duty  and  my  duty  to  see 
that  thi.  dt.es  not  happen  and  that  this  Na- 
tion under  God  shaU  not  perish  from  the 
eartli. 


Removal  of  Wheat  QnoUs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

or    CEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  X^ES 

Friday.  March  5.  1943 
Mr  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  I 
Ki  anted  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
REfOKD  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Claude  R.  Wickard.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, broadcast  Friday.  February  26, 
1943  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
period  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
by  Blue  Network  and  associated  radio 
stations: 

Last  Tuesday,  acting  under  the  emergency 
provision  of  the  ACTicultural  Adjustment  Act. 
I  «u«^pfnded  wheat  marketing  quotas  for  the 
current  vear  and  for  the  year  beginning  next 
Julv  At  the  same  time  I  removed  this  year  s 
■creape  limitations,  by  announcing  that  farm- 
ers who  meet  at  l^ast  90  percent  of  their 
»-ar  crop  goals  will  be  eliRlbie  for  wheat  loans 
„nd  payments  even  if  they  plant  more  than 
their    allotments.  ^         ,.       ^ 

I  imagine  that  all  of  you  already  have  heard 
of  th<*e  two  actions.  I  want  to  talk  with 
yru  tcdnv  ab<  u»  why  they  were  needed  and 
what   1   hope   tliey  will   acncmpllFh 

First  of  all.  we  have  not  run  into  any 
sudden  wheat  shortage  Last  July  at  the 
betinnlng  of  i^t"  marketing  year,  our  supply 
of  wheat  u,ti. led  l.flOOXXW.OOO  burhels  That 
is  an  sn-tlm"  record  Our  carry-over  next 
July  1  also  will  set  an  sll-tlme  rccord-sbout 
7<i  000  000  husheu  mors  than  the  carry- 
over la»t  year  To  the  north  of  u».  Csnsds 
ha.  a  trent  deal  more  wheat  thl.  year  than 
she   ever   had    before. 

As  you  ran  Me,  we  srr  very  comfortshly 
nxtd  fo  fur  u«  »urply  »«  c  ncemed  Also, 
we  need  to  incrraae  our  output  of  soybemns 
«nd  mx  and  other  war  cmps  of  which  we 
d'Jhl  have  large  rtservei.    Wc  still  need  in- 


creases   In    those  crops  more   than   we   need 
increases   in  wheat. 

Therefore  ycu  may  ask  why  we  are  removing 
limitations  on  selling  and  planting  wheat  at 
this    time 

Well,  one  part  of  the  answer  Is  this:  We 
want  more  wheat  only  in  cases  where  the  in- 
crease will  not  interfere  with  Increared  pro- 
duction of  war  crops. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  is  found  in 
some  figures  which  came  to  my  desk  early 
this  month  Those  figures  show  that  we 
now  are  using  more  whea^  in  this  country 
than  in  any  past  jrear. 

In  the  current  crop  year  we  are  using 
about  535,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  for  focd. 
That  is  <.0,0O0,0O0  bushels  more  than  for  any 
recent  year.  With  some  ether  foods  scarcer. 
we  can  expect  that  the  use  of  wheat  as  focd 
m  Uils  country  wUl  continue  to  increase. 
Also,  we  are  feeding  more  wheat  to  livestock 
thari  we  have  ever  fed  before  and  we  are  using 
quite  a  bit  for  making  alcohol.  Both  of 
those  demands  are  on  the  upgrade  this  year. 
Then  we  must  be  ready  to  send  our  wheat 
to  hungry  people  across  the  ocean  when  tliey 
are  liberated  from  the  Axis.  They'U  need 
a  lot  of  this  kind  of  food. 

Wheat  is  working  three  shifts  in  this  war. 
It  Is  f.oing  directly  into  food,  and  it  is  feeding 
animals  that  produce  meal  and  milk,  and  it 
is  going  into  industrial  alcohol  to  make 
rubber  and  explosives. 

We  have  a  large  wheat  surplus.  But  with 
consumption  going  up,  and  giving  Bi?n8  of 
going  up  still  more  it  is  only  common  sense 
to  maintain  as  large  reserves  as  we  can. 
Right  now.  the  time  is  ripe  to  move  in  that 
direction  for  moisture  conditions  an;  good 
in  nearly  all  of  the  wheat-growing  country. 

I  want  to  make  It  plain  that  we  do  not 
expect  the  changes  in  the  program  to  bring 
any  large  increase  in  total  wheat  output.  In 
most  wheat  areas,  other  crops  can  be  grown 
too.  and  as  I  have  said,  it  is  more  imi>ortant 
to  grow  the  emergency  war  crops  than  more 
wheat.  Farmers  who  meet  their  war  crop 
glials  won't  ha^e  many  acres  for  extra  wheat. 
But  there  are  some  wheat  areas  where  the 
other  crops  don't  grow  well.  In  these  parts 
of  the  country  it  certainly  is  wise  to  produce 
all  the  wheat  we  can. 

Of  course  the  spring  wheat  crop  will  be  the 
only  one  affected  this  year,  but  if  mo.sture 
conditions  still  are  good  when  the  next  winter 
wheat  crop  goes  into  the  ground  we  can  ex- 
pect considerable  increases  in  some  parts  of 
the  plains  country. 

Now  that  the  quota  regulations  are  re- 
moved farmers  who  have  been  holding  wheat 
grown  in  excess  of  their  quotas  are  free  to 
sell  it  without  penalty  of  any  kind.  With 
the  demands  for  wheat  increasing,  it  no 
icnrrer  is  necessary  to  hold  wheat  off  the 
market. 

Now  I  know  that  some  farmers  will  ask  why 
the  new  steps  in  the  wheat  program  weren't 
1    taken  sooner.     They  may  ask  if  the  changes 
a-e    exactly    fair    to    farmers    who    planted 
I    within  theJr  allotments  last  year,  or  fanners 
who  already  have  sold  excess  wheat   under 
penalty.  Those  questions  have  occurred  to  me 
'    too     But  I  do  not  believe  the  changes  would 
!    have  been  Justified  sooner.   The  situation  has 
changed  a  lot  In  Just  the  past  few  months 
in  particular,  as  the  need  for  livestock  feed 
has  grown.    By  acting  now.  we  are  In  a  bet- 
1  ter  position  aa  far  aa  rew-rvw  tre  conc*rn<«d  to 
meet  the  needs  «  months  or  a  year  or  more 
hence     I  beliers  most  farmers  will  agree  that 
!   it  is  wise  to  Uka  such  action  Just  as  soon  as 
,    the  need  is  clear.    Ws  hsve  •  war  to  wln^ 
As  I  have  said,  one  of  the  aresteet  needs 
I    for  wheat  la  for  u«e  as  feed      We  have  more 
1   meat  animals  and  dairy  cattle  and  poultry 
on  farms  now  than  we  ever  have  had  before. 
I    Adding  them  all  up,  they  are  enough  to  con- 
sume 11  percent  more  uraln  tlian  the^  total 
I   number  a  year  ago,  and  more  than  30  per- 


cent above  the  average  for  the  10  years  before 
that. 

We  need  all  the  meat.  milk,  and  eggs  we 
can  produce.  One  of  the  reasons  we  have 
b:^n  able  to  produce  so  much  thus  far  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  kept  feed  prices  at  a 
stable  and  reasonable  level.  We  have  done 
pa!t  of  this  Job  through  sales  of  Oovemment- 
owned  wheat.  This  policy  enables  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  raisers  to  produce  abiui- 
daatly  without  advancing  prices  tc  a  point 
thit  would  invite  a  spiral  of  Inflation. 

Congress  last  year  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment to  sell  125.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
for  feed  at  feed  prices  rather  than  flour 
prices.  Well,  by  now  we  have  sold  aU  of 
the  125,000.000  bushels.  The  Government 
8t  11  owns  200.000.000  bushels,  and  holds  400.- 
000 .000  bushels  as  collateral  for  loans  to 
farmers. 

Recently  I  asked  Congress  for  authority  to 
sell  at  least  another  100.000,000  btishels  of 
wheat  at  the  feed  price  this  year  out  of  the 
stocks  still  owned  by  che  Government.  I 
very  much  hope  that  this  can  be  done,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know  of  getting 
full  wartime  use  out  of  our  great  supply  of 
wineat. 


Absenteeism 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  RTZPATRICK 

OF  NEW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 

Monday.  March  8,  1943 

Mr.  PITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  today  about  absentee- 
ism among  the  workers  of  this  cotmtry. 
especially  from  such  men  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Knox,  Admiral  Land,  and 
quite  a  few  Members  of  Congress. 

I  often  wonder  where  they  get  their 
information,  unless  it  is  from  the  daily 
press,  or  the  doUar-a-year  men  here  in 
Washington,  who  are  spreading  propa- 
ganda against  labor. 

On  February  18  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  on  page  1119  of 
the  RrcoRD,  stated  that  there  were  12.- 
700,030  man-hours  lost  in  the  month  of 
December  on  account  of  absenteeism, 
which  sounds  very  big  to  read.  For  my 
own  information  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
Labor  Department  and  asked  them  to 
give  me  a  repwrt  on  absenteeism.  I  was 
informed  that  the  only  information  they 
could  give  me  up  to  the  present  time  Is 
the  absenteeism  In  1941.  due  to  acci- 
dents. They  sent  me  a  report  listing 
seven  of  the  principal  industries  of  our 
country,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  it  was 
shocking  to  read  that  report. 

During  the  year  of  1941  there  were 
2B1,2M,000  work  hours  lo»t  bectiwe  of  In- 
juries sustained  by  employees  of  the  seven 
indu^rlei,  Broking  it  down  for  the  12 
months,  it  would  «vfraf e  20.988,000  work 
hours  for  etch  month  In  1941,  which  is 
almoBt  twice  the  amount  stat«l  by  the 
dlstlnfulshrd  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  VtmsonI.  The  were  unable  to  fve 
me  the  number  of  hours  lost  due  to  suk- 
ne.<!S.   However,  my  understanding  it  tnat 
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It  is  very  large  becau=;e  of  the  unsanitary. 
unhcLiUhv  conditions  In  the  factories,  to- 
Rethnr  with  the  unh»  althy  housing  and 
transportation  condilions  which  now 
exist  throUk^hout  the  country. 

I  was  also  informed  that  many  of  the 
large  industries  wlu-r^  men  quit  their  po- 
sitions in  the  early  part  of  the  month  to 
go  to  work  elsewhere,  carry  these  men  on 
their  books  until  the  end  of  the  month 
when  their  names  are  removed,  which  is 
not  fair  as  far  as  absenteeism  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  newspapers,  man.,  public 
oflRcials.  and  men  speaking  over  the  radio, 
in  relation  to  absenteeism.  Could  it  be 
po.ssible  that  they  are  tryinc  to  cover  up 
the  shocking,  un.^afe.  unsanitary,  and  un- 
healthy conditions  which  now  exist  in 
many  "of  the  industries  throughout  the 
country? 

I  am  poing  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
statement  which  I  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  relation  to  this  very 
.serious  que.stion.  I  would  ask  those  who 
are  criticizing  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try becau.se  of  absenteeism  to  tell  us 
where  they  get  their  information.  Ad- 
miral Land  stated  the  other  day  that  they 
were  s^-ort  100  ships  because  of  absen- 
teeism, which,  of  course,  he  put  directly 
up  to  the  workers.  Do  you  realize.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  that  probably  70  per- 
cent of  the  boys  now  f^ehting  on  the 
other  side  to  save  this  great  democratic 
form  of  government  of  ours,  have  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters  working  in 
those  industries''  I  am  sure  that  the 
parents,  the  brothers,  and  the  sisters  of 
tho.se  boys  are  not  doing  anything  to  re- 
tard our  war  efforts. 

On  Friday.  March  5.  I  read  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  in  the  Washington  Post, 
a  statement  bv  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson,  that  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary we  produced  5.500  planes,  the  greatest 
output  of  planes  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  I  wonder  who  produced  those 
planes.  Was  it  the  doUar-a-year  men 
here  in  Washington  who  are  spreading 
propaganda  against  the  workers,  or  the 
newspapers,  or  the  radio  commentators 
who  are  finding  UmU?  Or  was  it  the 
fathers,  the  mothers,  the  brothers,  and 
the  sisters  of  those  in  our  armed  forces 
who  are  responsible  for  this  great  accom- 
plishment. 

I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  with  a 
lengthy  speech.  I  will  only  ask  you  to 
read  over  the  figures  which  I  am  putting 
in  the  Ricord.  You  will  be  convinced 
that  the  production  of  this  country  is  re- 
tarded but  very  little  by  willful  absentee- 
ism. However,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
great  war  program  is  going  on.  and  on. 
and  on.  by  the  workers  of  this  country. 

I  am  a  great  b;'l:ever  in  the  freedom 
of  s^peech.  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  rel:g.on.  and  all  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution.  However.  I  think  it 
Is  unfair  of  the  newspapers  to  pviblish  one 
side  cf  the  story  in  relation  to  absentee- 
ism. They  should  publish  both  sides  and 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  what  is  the 
real  cause  of  obseiiteeism.  If  they  will 
do  that  the  public  will  soon  realize  that 
the  willful  absenteeism  is  a  very  small 
p;-t  compared  with  the  absenteeism 
ihicugh  Injuries  ard  sickness,  which  is 


brought  about  by  the  unsafe,  unsanitary, 
ana  unhealthy  conditions  in  many  cf  the 
plants  throughout  the  country. 

Instead  of  passing  legislation  to  pun- 
ish the  workers  for  absenteeism  why  not 
make  a  thorough  investigation  and  find 
out  who  is  responsible  for  this  situation? 
By  so  doing,  I  believe  that  Congress  will 
be  taking  the  right  step  toward  correct- 
ing absenteeism. 

The  statement  follows: 

iNOrSTRIAl.     iNJITlirS     IN     THE     UNITED     STATES 

DiRiNO    1941    AS    Reported    by    the    Labor 
Department 

A.s  a  general  riile.  the  number  of  cUsabllns? 
work  injuries  during  1941  increased  much 
more  shaiply  than  did  cither  tctal  employ- 
ment or  the  total  number  oi  employee-hours 
worlced.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  manu- 
facturing indiistri<'s.  For  the  21.422  manu- 
facturing establishments  which  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stf  tistlc;;  for  both  1940 
and  1941.  employment  increased  by  21  per- 
cent, employee-hours  worked  by  28  percent, 
and  di-ahling  Injuries  by  46  percent  As  a 
result,  tre  frequency  rate,  mea.surlng  the 
average  number  of  Injuries  per  million  hours 
worked,  was  14  percent  higher  In  1941  than 
m  1940.  Tills  mcrea.se  In  the  frequency  rate 
is  attrlbu'able  to  the  Influx  of  large  numlxTS 
cf  inexpf rlenced  workers  into  the  rapidly 
expanding  war  Industries,  the  crowding  of 
workers  in  the  wartime  factories,  and  the 
failure  of  safety  activities  to  k«ep  fully 
abreast  ol  the  war  program 

Industrial  injuries  are  for  the  most  part 
preventable,  and  yet  their  daily  toll  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  causes  of  time  lest 
from  work  In  the  United  Stales  In  1941. 
according  to  estimates  of  the  Bureati  of  Labor 
Statistics  they  resulted  In  19  200  deaths.  100.- 
600  permanent  Impairments,  and  2.060400 
temporary  disabilities  The  workers  ir.Jured 
in  1941  lost  42,083.000  days  of  work  in  that 
year  In  addit.on.  however,  death  and  per- 
manent disability  will  result  In  lost  time  or 
in  lost  effectiveness  In  future  years.  This 
amounts  to  209  (.00  000  davs.  Similar  In- 
juries in  earlier  years  resulted  In  lost  time 
in  1941  ol  which  "thore  is  no  direct  measure. 
The  best  single  approximation  of  total  time 
lost  in  1941  becau.se  of  injurle.s  Is  therefore 
the  sum  of  time  lost  In  1941  for  disabilities 
incurred  in  that  year  plus  the  economic 
equivalent  of  permanent  disabilities  and 
deaths,  a  total  cf  251.000  000  days.  This  Is 
equivalent  to  full-time  employment  for  a 
year  for  more  than  800,0»0  woikers  These 
tremendous  losses  cf  manpcwrr  during  a  time 
requiring  maximum  production  for  war  con- 
stitute a  challenge  to  management  to  under- 
take more  extensive  and  Intensive  safety 
cfTcrts 

The  weighted  frequency  rate  for  the  entire 
manulacturing  group  was  18  1  injuries  per 
million  empkiyee-lmurs  work'd.  The  27,749 
establi.-hment-i  reported  an  cxposvire  of  6  122  - 
000  employees  with  a  total  of  12, 621. .32 1.000 
hours  worked,  and  an  injury  total  of  225.9(0. 
Of  the  reported  injuries,  deaths  and  perman- 
ent total  disabilities  accounted  for  about 
one-half  of  1  percent,  permanent  paitiul  im- 
piiirments  for  about  5'-  percent,  and  tem- 
porary total  di-sabilitirs  lor  the  remainder,  or 
9*  percent  As  would  be  expected,  most  of 
the  permanent  partial  injuries  involved  fin- 
gers or  the  hand  Injuries  to  these  members 
accounted  for  77  percent  of  the  total  of 
permanent  impairments.  Impairments  of  tlie 
fiHit  or  toes  for  7  percent,  enucleation  or  im- 
pairment of  vision  for  5  percent,  damage  to 
arm  or  Ick  3  percent  each,  and  nuscellaneous 
body  impairments  for  the  remainder.  In  the 
first  rank,  for  having  the  highest  percentage 
cf  lost  or  impaired  fingers  or  hands,  was  the 
folding-box  industry,  with  04  percent,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  stamped  and  pressed 
metal  products  and  the  partitions,  shelvins?. 
and   j>tore   fixtures   indutlrics,  each   with  93 


percent  The  highest  percentage  of  perman- 
ent Injuries  to  Ut;s  uccuned  In  the  fertilizer 
Industry,  with  18  percent,  and  the  logging 
Industry  came  second,  with  15  percent  Out- 
stand  n<?  for  high  percentages  of  lost  or  Im- 
paired feet  or  toes  were  the  fertilizer,  petro- 
leum-refining, soap,  sugar-refining,  logging. 
and  special-lndustry-machinery  industries. 
Eye  impau-ments  ranked  relatively  high  in 
the  ornamental  metalwork.  logging,  pulp,  and 
the  brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta  manufactur- 
ing industries,  and  the  streetcar  and  bus 
tiansportatton, 

Altouether.  nearly  52  000  establishments 
with  about  7.500  000  workers  were  covered  in 
the  Bureaus  1941  survey  of  both  manufac- 
turing and  nonmanufacturlng  Industries. 
Thei,e  employees  worked  dunnf?  1941  about 
15.260.000,000  hours,  and  during  that  exposure 
sufTered  nearly  25P  COO  disabling  injuries  Of 
the'ie.  1.268  were  ofaths.  167  permanent  total 
disabllitief.  13  297  permanent  partial  impair- 
ments, and  242.958  temporary  total  disa- 
bilities 

Utilizing  all  available  reports  so  as  to  have 
the  largest  pos.'ible  exposure  in  each  Indus- 
try surveyed,  the  Bureau  found  that  the 
logging  industry  In  1941  occupied  Us  usual 
rank  as  the  mdu-^'try  with  the  hl,i:hest  fre- 
quency rate,  or  96  3  Injuries  per  million  hours 
worked.  This  means  that  there  was  approxi- 
mately 1  Injury  for  every  5  men  employed 
throughout  the  year.  Considerably  lower,  but 
still  exceeding  the  rate  of  any  other  manu- 
facturing industry  were  sawmills,  with  a  rate 
of  54  5.  Other  manufacturing  industries  with 
freq aenc;  rates  In  excess  of  30  were  slaughter- 
ing and  rneat  packing  (30  9i.  fabricated  struc- 
tural steel  (357).  forglngs  (44  5».  foundries 
(4701.  steam  fittings  and  apparatus  (32.5», 
planing  mills  (39.3).  wooden  containers 
(44  9).  machlnerv-repalr  shops  (35  8i.  corru- 
gated boxes  (32  7).  fiber  boxes  (33  4),  brick, 
tilf.  and  terra  cotta  (38  2),  concrete,  gj-psuni. 
and  plaster  products  (46  7) .  and  cut  stone  and 
stone  products   (334i 

Of  particular  interest  Is  the  experience  of 

establishments   manufacturing    critical    war 

materials.     The  explosives  industry  averaged 

only   57   disabling   work    injuries  per   million 

hours  worked      In  forgings  and  fi>undry  -"stab- 

:    lishmrnts  these  averages  were  44  5  and  47  0. 

I    respectively,     M.nnufacture    of    ammunition 

'    averaged  32  1;  of  guns  and  related  ecjulpment. 

29  8;      shlpbuildme.     26  4:      manufacture     ot 

I    tanks,  18  3;  and  the  aircraft  Indu.'-try.  10.4. 

I  ESTIMATED  FOR  INDIVinUAL  INDt'STRIES 

I  Continuing  the  practice  started  last  year  of 
providing  general  estimates  of  work  injuries 
for  individual  manufacturing  industries,  the 
Bureati  made  similar  estimates  for  1941  The 
Irtin  and  steel  group  In  Itself  was  estimated 
to  have  had  74,300  disabilities,  accounting  for 
7.000.000  lost  man-days:  the  lumber-indus- 
tries group  followed,  with  66.800  disabling 
work  injuries,  but  with  7.250000  lost  man- 
days;  the  machinery  group  ranked  third,  with 
5-;  600  injuries  and  4,500  000  li^st  days:  the 
food-prodticts  group  came  fourth,  with  47  300 
injuries  and  three  and  one-third  million 
days  lost:  a  close  tiJth  in  the  number  of  In- 
juries was  the  textile  Industry,  with  45  200 
disabilities  and  a  time  lo^s  of  not  quite 
3.000.000  days:  the  transportation-equipment 
group,  sixth  In  rank,  with  37.500  injuries, 
nevertheless  ranked  fourth  In  time  lost,  with 
nearly  4  500  000  day.';  the  stone-,  clay-,  and 
glass-producing  group,  with  20.600  injuries, 
accounted  for  nearly  2  000  000  days  of  lest 
time.  These  seven  groups  of  manufacturing 
Industries  are  estimated  to  have  had  among 
them  nearly  350,000  di.sablmg  Injuries,  in- 
volving 31  500  000  lost  man-days. 

Individual  industries  having  lost  time  In 
excess  of  1.000  000  man -days  were  Iron  and 
steel  (2.259.000).  foundries  (1.483.000).  gen- 
eral Industrial  machinery  (1.229  000),  motor 
vehicles  and  parts  (1.313.000).  shipbuilding, 
and  aircraft  manufacture  These  s:x  critical 
Aar  industries  aioue  are  e&timated  to  have 
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had  86.600  dlsabllnR  work  Injuries  (of  which 
530  were  fatal)  and  a  tobd  of  8,830.000  days 
lust. 

rXPOSTTKl,  IKJTTUT,  AND  nOQUIHCT  lATM 

Comparlfcon  of  the  experiences  of  21.422 
manufacturmg  establlahments  indicates  tl-at 
the  frequency  of  dtsr.bllr.g  industrial  injuries 
por  inlllion  hours  worked  was  14  percent 
greater  In  1941  than  In  1940.  For  the  entire 
group  of  Identical  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, dljsabllng  injuries  went  up  46  percent: 
employment,  21  percent;  and  employee-hcurs 
worked.  28  percent.  In  most  Individual  In- 
duaUles  the  frequency  rate  changed  upward, 
and  In  many  the  percentage  of  increase  in  In- 
lurlea  wa»  two  or  more  times  as  large  as  the 
Increase  In  employment  or  employee-hours 
worked.  Only  15  Industries  showed  down- 
ward trends  In  frequency  rates,  whereas  In  80 
manufacturing  industries  the  trend  was  up- 
ward The  greatest  decrease  hi  the  frequency 
rate  was  that  of  68  percent.  In  Uie  explosives 
industry.  The  aircraft  industry  experienced 
a  decrease  of  20  percent;  rayon  and  allied 
products  16  percent;  coke  ovens,  12  percent: 
and  women's  clothing.  U  percent.  All  other 
decreases  were  less  than  10  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  substantial  Increase* 
In  frequency  ^tea  were  common.  In  tl  e 
manufacture  of  forglngs.  the  rate  went  up  40 
pereent;  In  foundrle*.  30  percent;  Unware 
34  percent;  confectionery.  45  percent;  gener^ 
InduaUlal  machinery.  29  percent;  corrugated 
boxea  62  percent;  cement,  35  percent;  and 
nonferroua  smelting  and  refining.  35  percent. 
In  the  Iron  and  steel,  forglngs.  and  foun- 
dries industries,  the  increases  in  injuries  fax 
ouUUJpped  the  increases  Ui  employment  and 
expcsure  hours  (I.  e,  employec-hourB 
worked).  In  fact,  this  was  triie  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  industries  In  the  Iron  and 
steel  products  group. 

In  the  important  ablpbuildlng.  metal- 
working  machinery,  and  raiUoad  equipment 
industries  the  increases  in  injuries  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  increases  re- 
corded  in  employment  and  employee-hours 
worked.  Characteristic  of  this  trend  the 
plants  manufacturing  rubber  tires  had  an 
increase  of  M  percent  in  injuries  although 
employment  and  employee-hours  worked  in- 
creased only  17  percent  and  26  percent,  re- 
spectively. On  the  contrary,  in  the  aircraft 
industry  the  proportionate  increase  in  in- 
juries was  substantially  less  than  the  rise 
In  either  employment  or  In  hours  worked. 

As  a  general  rule.  In  both  manufacturing 
and  nonmanufacturlng  industries,  the  addi- 
tion of  new  employees  and  the  working  of 
longer  hours  resulted  in  disproportionaUly 
larger  increases  In  Industrial  injuries. 

For  every  milUon  workers  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries  during  1941.  163 
were  killed,  25  were  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  any  gainful  industrial  pur- 
suits 2.060  suffered  a  partially  crippling  In- 
jury,'and  34,646  were  disabled  for  at  least  1 
day,  and  an  average  of  16  days. 
Manufacturing  industries  experiencing  more 
than  20.000  industrial  injuries  in  1941 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  1  pointed  out  that  the  Legislature  of 
Arkansas  had  taken  one  of  the  most 
backward  steps  of  this  generation  in  vot- 
ing down  a  bill  to  permit  the  municipali- 
ties of  that  SUte  to  own  and  operate 
their  electric  light  and  power  systems. 

We  learn  from  the  papers  this  morning 
that  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has 
now  strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a 
camel.  The  mountain  has  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse.  Instead  of  going 
to  the  root  of  the  troubles  vexing  the 
power  consumers  of  New  York,  the  leg- 
islature seems  to  have  contented  itself 
with  a  small  biU  tapping  certain  power 
companies  on  the  wrist  with  reference  to 
the  volume  of  water  used  by  them  on  the 
Niagara  River.  ,  .^     ,     . 

This  was  done  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  overcharged  $200,000,000  a  year  for 
their  electricity,  and  the  rates  are  so 
high  that  it  cannot  be  used  by  the  aver- 
age householder  for  the  purposes  lor 
which  it  was  intended. 

To  be  exact,  in  1941  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  used  17,348,371,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  for  which 
they  paid  $356,560,200.  Under  the  On- 
tario rates,  just  across  the  Niagara  River 
the  cost  would  have  been  $157,171,157.  or 

$199,389,043  less. 

I  know  that  the  opposition  will  at- 
tempt to  answer  that  statement  by  say- 
ing that  the  Ontario  power  system  pays 
no  taxes,  which  is  true. 

But  let  us  see  what  difference  that 
would  make.  In  1936,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  the  figures  on  this  sub- 
ject aU  the  private  and  public  power 
concerns  in  the  State  of  New  York  paid 
in  taxes  cash  contributions  and  free 
services  a  total  of  $48,140,714,  which 
taken  from  the  overcharge  in  tliat  State 
for  1941,  would  stiU  leave  a  net  over- 
charge of  $151,248,329. 

Just  how  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
could  overlook  this  enormous  burden  to 
the  power  consumers  of  that  great  Com- 
monwealth while  dealing  with  this 
power  QuestiOTi  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
mysteries  of  the  day. 

Remember  that  these  overcharges  for 
the  whole  country  in  1941,  according  to 
the  Ontario  rates,  amotuited  to  $1,301,- 
409,970.  and  that  all  the  taxes,  cash  con- 
tributions, and  free  services  paid  by  the 
private  and  public  power  concerns 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  in  the  year 
1936  amounted  to  only  $303,734,203, 
which  taken  from  the  amount  of  these 
overcharges  would  still  leave  a  net 
overcharge  of  approximately  $1,000,000.- 
000  a  year. 

These  overcharges,  as  a  rule,  have 
gone  to  swell  the  coffers  of  those  manip- 
ulators who  own  and  control  the  vast, 


useless,  holding  companies  that  are  now 
fastened  upon  the  operating  companies, 
and  through  them  are  fastened  upon  the 
electric  power  consumers  in  every  State 

in  ihe  Union.  ^^^  ^ 

On  August  22,  1942,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission   belatedly  Issued 
an  order  requiring  the  dissolution  of  two 
of  the  subholdlng  companies  of  the  Elec- 
tric Bond  L  Share  Co.  on  the  grounds 
that  the  conUnued  existence  of  two  such 
subholdlng   companies   violated   section 
ll-B  of  the  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1955.    This  order  affected  the  existence 
of  the  American  Power  li  Light  Co.  and 
the  Electric  Power  L  light  Corporation 
and  Is  covered  in  S.  E.  C.  file  No.  59-12. 
Previous  to  the  Issuance  of  this  order 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion held  continuous  hearings  for  over 
2  years,  during  which  time  18.000  pages 
of  testimony  were  taken  and  over  1.500 
exWbits  were  submitted.    This  volumi- 
nous record  contains  a  mass  of  outstand- 
ing factual  information.    As  a  contri- 
bution to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Ebasco  set-up  I  am  giving  a  brief  resum6 
of  the  facts  as  officially  reported  In  these 
hearings. 

The  opinion  of  the  S.  E,  C  based  on 
sworn  testimony,  shows  how  the  Electric 
Bond  &  Share  Co..  by  the  use  of  the  so- 
caUed  Mitchell  plan  acquired  a  heavy 
investment  in  operating  companies 
without  putting  up  any  substantial 
funds.  The  Mitchell  plan  enabled  Elec- 
tric Bond  &  Share  to  acquire  complete 
control  of  237  operating  companies,  to- 
gether with  the  right  to  participate  In 
their  earnings. 

THX    EVOLUTION    OF    A    nNANCIAL    PLAN 

The   evolution   of   the   Mitchell   plan 
shows  how  a  few  promoters,  with  a  little 
actual  cash  investment  on  their  part, 
gained  control  of   a  $3,250,000,000   con- 
cern   and    so   manipulated    paper    sub- 
holding  companies,  without  the  use  of 
officers,  offices,  and  personnel,  that  the 
public    was    required    to    advance    the 
money  for  the  control  over  exorbitant 
profits.    The  record  in  this  case  pre- 
sents an  outstanding  story  of  financial 
manipulation.    The  owners  of  this  over- 
all concern,  with  only  a  $25  investment 
were  able  to  require  the  operating  cwn- 
panles  to  return  to  them  $13  in  divi- 
dends, while  as  individuals,  they   sold 
these    companies    $308    worth    of    mer- 
chandise.   After  the  sale  of  this  mer- 
chandise, the  promoters  were  then  able 
to  turn  around  and  sell  the  completed 
property  to  the  public  for  $117  while  they 
still  retained  financial  control  and  also 
retained  the  right  to  share  in  future 
profits,  as  though  the  business  had  never 
been  sold. 

In  the  case  of  Electric  Bond  b  Share 
each  dollar  I  have  cited  in  this  example 
represents  $1,000,000  In  the  actual  trans- 
actions, as  is  shown  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission's  investigation  of 
the  Electric  Bond  k  Share's  books. 

TOT  TLMCTUC  BOND  *  SHAM  STSTU* 

Under  the  Mitchell  plan  the  Electric 
Bond  &  Share  system  can  be  compared 
to  a  3-layer  cake.  The  bottom  layer 
consists  of  237  operaUng  utility  com- 
panies   doing    business    in    32    SUtes. 
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These  237  opfraltne  companies  serve 
onc-tcnlh  of  l!u-  total  population  of  the 
United  Stales  and  manufacture  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  energy  gener- 
ated and  sold  in  this  country. 

The  second  layer  of  this  hypothetical 
cake  consists  of  five  intermediate  holding 
companies.     The.se    holding    companies 
are   the   American   Power   i   LiRhl   Co..  I 
the  Electric  Power  &  Light  Corporation,    | 
the   Nulional    Power   &   Light   Co.,   the   : 
American  &  Foreign  Power  Co..  and  the 
American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.     The  top 
layer  of  this  cake  l^  the  top  holding  com- 
pany, the  Electric  B-ind  k  Share,  con- 
trolling an  empire,  with  a  consolidated 
balance  sheet  asset  of  nearly  three  and  a 
half  billion  dollars.     This  is  the  largest 
single  holding  company  registered  with 
the  S.  E.  C.     The  intermedials-  American 
company  controls  four  operating  com- 
pany s  in  the  States  of  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  Montana.     Representa- 
tives of  EN'Ctric  Bind  &  Share  are  now 
attempting  to  control  the  power  division 
of  W.  P   B.  which  probably  accounts  for 
W    P    B."^  attitude  toward  the  federally 
CAned  plants  and  R.  E.  A.  proji'cts.     In 
addition,   the   American  company  con- 
trols   12   more   companies   operating   in 
Arizona.  Idaho,  Florida.  Iowa.  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Missouri.  New  Mexico.  Nebraska, 
Wirconsin.    and   Texas.     The    interme- 
diate   American    company    .serves    or    is 
served  by  a  population  of  2,703.000. 

HISTORY   OF   ELECTRIC    BOND   ii   i,U.\nE 

The  S.  E.  C.  opinion  brings  out  the 
fact  that  an  exhaustive  historical  .survey 
was  made  covering  the  organization  and 
financing  of  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share 
system.  At  this  point  it  would  be  well 
to  quote  the  S.  E.  C.  opinion: 

In  particular,  the  historical  survey  clearly 
esf.abllshes  that  the  sub-holding  companies  in 
their  crlgm  were  artificial  connivances  inter- 
posed by  Bund  k  Sliare  Into  the  structure 
of  the  system  to  serve  as  pyramiding  devices, 
that  these  companies  have  continued  to  per- 
form this  particular  function  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  that  they  have  not  In  the 
past  served  nor  do  Ihey  now  serve,  any  useful 
beneficial  pu'pose 

As  cited  by  S.  E.  C.  the  Bond  & 
Share  was  organized  under  the  laws  of 
-  New  York  on  February  27.  1905.  by  the 
General  Elutnc  Co.,  a  leading  manufac- 
turer of  electrical  eqiipment.  General 
Electric's  purpose  in  financing  Bond  & 
Share  seems  to  have  been  threefold: 
First,  to  realize  as  fully  as  po.-sible  upon 
the  various  securities  which  it  had  ac- 
quired in  the  proce.ss  of  selling  its  equip- 
ment:  second,  to  obtain  for  itself  a  direct 
P'oprietary  slake  m  a  p()mi..ing  young 
industry,  with  which  it  was  already 
closely  affiliated:  third,  to  utilize  the 
business  il  would  acquire  as  a  promotion 
factor  in  the  utility  industry,  and  to 
advance  the  sale  of  electrical  equipment. 

The  G-'neral  Electric  Co.  initially  in- 
vested m  Electric  Bond  k  Share  $1,300.- 
000  in  cash  and  $4  bOO  COO  in  securities. 
P^rom  time  to  time  General  Electric's  in- 
vestment was  increased  until  it  umovinted 
to  S25.000.000  in  1925. 

The  Senate  in  1S24  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  investigate  this  corporation  s 
relationship,  to  determine  v.l-.ether  these 
corapanies  were  attempimg  to  nioncp- 


olize   and   control   the   generation    and 
tran.smission   of   electric   p<iwer.      As   a 
result,  in  1925.  the  General  Electric  Co. 
transferred  its  securities  to  anoth'-r  In- 
termediate    holding     company     cilUd 
Electric   Bond   &  Shares   Security   Cor- 
poration.    The  S.   E.   C.  hearings   indi- 
cate that  between  1G09  and  1925  Gen'^al 
Electric    r'^ceived    cash   dividends    from 
Electric    Bond    &:    Share    amounting    to 
$1,5000000   and    sold   equipment   to   the 
Bond  &  Share  operating  companies  to- 
taling $308.000.0C0.     At  the  time  of  the 
tran.sfer  to  Eleeliic  Bond  &  Shares  Se- 
curity Corporation.  General  Electric's  in- 
vestment in  Electric  Bond  k  S'lare  repr»'- 
sented  a  market  value  of  $117,000,000 

MITCHELL    PLAN 

The  first  president  and  controlling 
spirit  in  the  Bond  t  Share  cake  was 
Sidney  Z.  Mitchell  who  originated  the 
so-called  Mitchell  plan.  The  S.  E.  C. 
in  lis  opinion  has  the  following  to  say 
regarding  this  plan: 

Indeed  the  Mitchell  plan  seems  to  have 
cuntemplated  at  the  out.set.  that  through  tne 
effective  use  of  the  sub-holding  company 
expedient.  Bond  &  Share  was  to  control  its 
system  with  no  investment  except  such  as 
was  represented  by  the  time  and  talents  of 
Its  executives;  and  it  was  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  management  of  Bond  k  Share 
seems  to  huve  found  it  necessary  or  d.^snable 
to  make  some  cash  investments  in  the  control 
securities  of  its  system. 

THE    AMERICAN    POWER    4    LIGHT    CO. 

The  record  in  this  case  paints  a  clear 
picture  of  the  operations  of  the  Mitchell 
plan,  by  detailing  its  application  to  the 
organization  of  the  '"intermediate" 
holding  company,  American  Power  k 
Lifiht. 

In  September  1S09  the  Electric  Bond 
k  Share  Co.  mcorpornled,  under  the 
laws  of  Maine,  this  intermediate  hold- 
ing company,  known  as  tlie  American 
Power  k  Light  Co.  A  few  monlh.s  before 
the  time  of  incorporation.  Electric 
Bond  k  Share  had  acquired  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  five  operating  com- 
panies, four  of  which  were  located  in 
Kansas  and  one  m  Oregon.  This  con- 
trolled interest  in  the  five  companies 
was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  SI. 700  000 
Shortly  tliereafter.  Electric  Bjnd  k  Sliare 
sold  these  five  operating  c  )mp;inies  to 
a  financial  syndicate.  At  the  time 
of  this  sale  the  American  Co.  turned 
over  to  the  syndicate  securities  having 
a  par  value  of  about  $8,000.0C0  The 
syndicate  then  immediately  sold  suffi- 
cient of  these  securities  to  raise  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  in  cash.  The 
syndicate  then  gave  Electric  Bond  k 
Share  $1800,000  in  cash  and  returned 
to  It  the  balance  of  the  securities  turned 
over  to  the  syndieate.  For  tiiese  $8,000  - 
000  worth  of  securities  the  American 
Power  &  Light  received  title  to  tlie 
control  of  the  five  companies  which  had 
initially  cost  Electric  B.>nd  &  Share 
$1,700,000.  of  which  only  $500  was  in 
cash.  It  might  be  well  ct  this  point  to 
quote  from  the  S.  E.  C  opinion  describ- 
ing the  American  transaction: 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  Bond  A  Sh.Tre 
had  succeeded  in  realizing  for  itself  com- 
plete working  ci  ntrol  of  the  new  company 
and  better  than  a  20  porcpiit  equity  in  It. 
altLr  recovering  every   dollar  oi  its  invest- 


ment in  securities  transf.rred  to  American. 
plus  a  ca.'ih  profit  of  approximately  «120,0C0. 
Otherwise  stated,  Bond  \  Share  had  sold 
out  an  80  percent  intercut  in  the  afore- 
mentioned 8i-curity.  recovering  thereby  Its 
entire  Cost  plus  substantial  profit  without 
In  anv  way  parting  with  th-  control  of  su.h 
securities  or  of  the  property  which  they 
represented.     •     •     • 

The  obverse  side  of  the  coin  must  not  be 
overlooked  American  had  ls.su.d  $8  000  000 
par  value  of  its  own  securities  to  acquire 
$500,000  in  cnsh  and  secuntie.--  which  had 
r.cently  cc-t  Bjnd  &  Share  less  thnu  $1,700.- 
000  The  cash  paid  over  to  B-.md  &  Share 
for  the  securities,  and  the  piofiis  realized  by 
Bond  &  Share  were  furnished  by  the  public 
which  purcha.sed  •'Amencan  '  securities. 
N.'vertheless.  the  control  of  the  company 
rested   firmly   in   B^nd  &   Shares   possession. 

The  same  chain  was  followed  in  ac- 
quiring operating  property,  except  that 
in  this  ca.se  the  intermediate  operalin'-- 
company  became  tlie  seller,  instead  of 
tlie  purchaser. 

On  page  24  of  the  S.  E.  C.  opinion  it  is 
stated: 

Tlie  record  established  that  the  pattern 
used  (Mitchell  plan)  in  capitalizing  the 
Kansas  Co.  became  more  or  less  the  standaid 
pattern  of  capl'allzatlcn  for  operating  com- 
panies throughout  the  Bend  &  Share  system; 
namely,  to  write  up  the  properties  on  the 
bouks.  so  that  the  holding  ccmpan.es  would 
br>  reimbursed  through  sale  to  the  public  of 
bonds  and  preferred  stock,  leaving  it  the 
entire  stoci:  at  no  coat,  or  as  close  thereto 
as  possible. 

rCEERAL     POWER     COMMISSIONS     FINDINGS 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  aI>o 
has  investigated  the  write  up  of  se\cr.il 
of  the  Electric  Bjnd  k  Shaie  operating 
companies,  which  also  bring  out  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Mitchell  plan.  Two  of  tlie 
operating  companies  investigated  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commi.ssion  were  the 
Northwestern  Power  Co.,  operating  in 
Oregon,  and  the  Pacific  Power  k  Light 
Co.,  operating  in  the  State  of  Wa.'^hing- 
ton.  The  Federal  Power  Commission's 
opinion  in  the  Northwestern  case.  No. 
53-A  under  date  of  April  14.  1942,  gives 
the  Commi.s.sion's  findings.  In  the  case 
of  the  Northwestern  Co..  comparatively 
a  small  operating  organK'ation.  thr  Com- 
mission found  that  $3,500,000  had  been 
placed  on  this  company's  books  as  a  bold 
deliberate  write  up  and  cannot  b:^  con- 
sidered as  valid  entry  under  the  legally 
prescribed  uniform  system  of  account.^. 
They  thought  that  was  "thievery  within 
the  law."  The  ifTect  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commi.s.sion's  order,  in  this  case, 
reduces  the  bonk  value  of  the  Northwest- 
ern by  S.3.5CO.O0O.  This  order  had  been 
suf.tained  by  the  courts,  so  it  turned  out 
to  be  thievery  without  the  law. 

A    CHANGE    IN    THE    PLAN 

Prior  to  1929  Electric  Bond  k  Share 
acquired  numerous  small  operating  com- 
panies and  combined  them  into  large 
operating  companies,  while  manipulat- 
ing through  the  subholding  companies. 
By  1929  there  were  no  small  companies 
left  to  purchase:  therefore,  if  the 
Mitchell  plan  was  to  be  continued,  there 
must  be  a  modification  in  the  original 
plan.  The  late  plan  change  is  exempli- 
fied by  Electric  Bond  &  Share's  1929  ac- 
quisition of  the  Washington  Water 
Power  and  the  Montana  Power  k  L'ght 
companies.    In  the  acquisition  of  thcoe 
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2  companies  the  subbddlQg  company, 
American  Power  k  Light  Co..  issued  to 
Ihe  public,  preferred  stock  in  the  amount 
of  $153  000.000,  and  then  exchaji«;ed  this 
preferred  stock  for  the  common  stock 
oX  these  2  large  operating  companies. 
At  the  time  of  the  acquisition  the  com- 
mon stocks  had  a  book  value  less  than 
$84  OOO.OOO  and.  as  the  S.  E.  C.  poinU  out, 
•In  the  case  of  the  Montana  Power  Co., 
the  record  indicates  that  the  common 
stock  of  M9.633.300  WM  substantially. 
if  not  entirely,  balanced  by  Inflation," 
which  means  vi-atered  stocks. 

The  eflect  of  these  Washington  and 
Montana  acquisitions  upon  the  subhold- 
ing companies'  financial  structures,  and 
upon  the  security  holders,  is  Kivcn  on 
page  29  of  the  S.  E.  C  opinion,  from  which 
I  quote: 

It  U  evident  that  ttieae  two  Improvident 
purchases  motivated  apparsntly  by  an  un- 
reckoning  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Bond  it  Share  to  Increase  the  contours  of 
Its  system  have  cotitrlbuted  greaUy  to  the 
present  American  financial  dlfltoultles  Div- 
idend requirements  on  ths  preferred  stocks 
iBfcued  by  the  holding  companies  In  these 
transactions,  equal  »8.2a  1.573  per  year  This 
sum  exceeded  by  ai.ao0.000  American  s 
(American  Power  k.  Light)  total  net  Income 
after  bo  b  interest  and  other  charges  in  1941. 
and  was  equal  to  more  than  260  percent  of 
tne  total  income  received  by  the  InUrmedlate 
holding  company  from  the  aforementioned 
two  companies  in  1941. 

THK  nrrrcT  on   cowsumcsa'  E*n» 
On  page  32  of  the  S.  E.  C  opinion  the 
Commission  seu  out  the  effects  of  the 
Mitchell  plan  on  consumers'  rates.    The 
Commission  held,  from  the  record,  that 
obtaining  control  of  such  rast  assets, 
with  minor  cash  investments,  restilted  in 
a  mechanical  hiflation  of  operating  com- 
pany book  accounts.    The  mechamc^  of 
the  Mitchell  plan  resulted  in  an  intricate 
three-way  transaction,  which  rendered 
rate  regulation  impossible  by  the  vari- 
ous regulatory  bodies,  and  this  was  in 
addition  to  robbing  innocent  investors 
The  problem  of  the  regaUatory  agencies 
was  fvirther  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  records  of  the  subholding  companies 
were  so  kept  as  to  be  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  regulatory   bodies. 
Even    Federal    regulation    was    handi- 
capped by  the  unavailability  of  essential 
records   as  was  brought  out  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission   in  attempting  to  proceed 
through  orderly  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions.   The  record  in  the  Electric  Bond 
k  Share  case  also  .shows  that  the  hold- 
ing companies  knowingly  employed  tac- 
tics that  obscur«;d  transactions  affecting 
the  operating  company's  rate  base. 

The  hearings  go  further  and  set  out 
ample  proof  Umt  the  write-ups  were 
pushed  into  the  rate  base  of  the  operat- 
ing companies  after  the  holding  com- 
panies had  received  handsome,  but  ma- 
nipulated, returns.  The  record  of  the 
hearings  also  Ulustrates.  beyond  ques- 
tion how  the  burden  of  an  inflated  capi- 
tal structure  eould  be  imposed  on  the 

ratepayo's. 

The  case  of  the  Kansas  Gas  k  Elec- 
tric Co.  also  appears  in  the  record.  It 
was  shown  that  for  many  years  Ebasco 


and  its  intermediate  holding  companies 
received  an  annual  return  from  the  Kan- 
sas operating  coaipanles  in  excess  of  30 
percent  on  the  actual  investment  and 
that  during  the  entire  30-year  period 
examined— namely,  from  1910  to  1940— 
Electric  Bond  li  Share  returns  averaged 
about  16  percent,  even  through  the  de- 
pression. In  the  case  of  the  Portland 
Gas  k  Coke  Co.  the  record  shows  annual 
returns,  year  after  year,  exceeding  43 
percent.  Also,  in  the  case  of  the  Ne- 
braska Power  k  Light  Co.,  Electric  Bond 
k  Share,  with  an  established  minus  in- 
vestment, received  over  $20,000,000  m 
dividends  between  1917  and  1942. 


suited  in  Uarih  American  ofBcMls  being 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  bribing  pub- 
lic officials  and  for  perjury.  Neverthe- 
less, this  same  buncn  of  North  Amencan 
manipulators  hare  eyidenUy  induced 
certain  local  organiaations  In  Washmg- 
ton,  D.  C  to  publicly  place  a  halo  of 
righteousness  around  their  heads  when 
the  executive  department  steps  in  to  save 
a  few  dollars  for  the  taxpayer. 

The  American  people,  in  my  opinion, 
will  and  should  demand  further  action 
by  Congress  to  stop  such  unlawful  and 
unfair  practicesi. 


rufAMcma  salss 
Througlx)ut  the  record  all  the  e%'idence 
ghows  that  funds  required  to  finance  the 
transactions  under  the  Mitchell  plan 
were  not  furnished  by  Electric  Bond  li 
Share  but  were  sectured  from  sales  to  the 
pubUc  of  bonds  and  preferred  stocks  is- 
sued against  the  operating  companies  to 
be  acquired.  These  latter  public  sales 
were  superimposed  upon  the  operating 
companies"  underlying  securities,  also 
held  by  the  pub-Mc. 

In  the  1929  modification  of  the  Mitcn- 
ell    Plan    Electric   Bond   &   Share   ran 
into  one 'obstacle,  and  that  was  that  the 
preferred  stocks  of  a  number  of  operat- 
ing   companies    carried    voting    rights. 
The  Mitchell  plan,  however,  provided  for 
such  eventuality  through  charter  provi- 
sions.   The  charters  of  the  intermediate 
Electric  Bond  k  Share  hoWing  compames 
gave  to  Electric  Bond  k  Share  directors 
the  right  to  Issue  additional  common 
stock    or    divide   existing   stock    issu^. 
These  charter  grants  thereby  gave  the 
directors  of  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Ca 
full   latitude  in  the  control   of  voting 
powers   by    the    issuance    of    additional 
common  stock  and  perpetual  warrants, 
in  any  manner  that  the  directors  saw  tit. 
As  early  as  1923.  Electric  Bond  &  Share 
adopted  the  practice  of  furthering  stock 
control  by  issuing  stock  dividends. 

Through  all  of  these  transacUons  and 
manipulations.  Electric  Bond  k  Share 
was  able  to  exercise  complete  control 
over  $3  500.000,000  with  less  than  2  per- 
cent actual  ownership.     "What  a  racket. 

OONCLUSIOIV 

This  astounding  S.  E.  C.  record  should 
be  read  by  every  Member  o<  Congress  in 
order  that  he  may  be  advised  as  to  the 
method  used  by  the  Power  Trust  to  cir- 
cumvent our  National   and  State  laws 
and  to  pass  along  these  charges  to  an 
Innocent  public.    Time  after  time  the 
Power  Trust,  foDowing  congressional  in- 
vestigations, has  promised  to  reform,  but 
after  having  given  such  a  promise,  they 
reverted  to  thefr  oW  practices  or  to  more 
scientific  modifications  of  them.    This 
same  Electric  Bond  k  Share  crowd  seems 
to  be  running  the  Power  Division  of  the 
W    P    B ,  and  they  place  sizeable  bar- 
riers against  the  progress  of  Federally 
owned  power  projects  as  a  means  of 
bringing  afl  electric  service  to  the  home 
and  farm  and  reducing  electric  rates. 

In  addition,  every  Member  should  read 
the  Shelton  articles  in  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  and  a  r^sum*  of  the  recent 
criminal  trials  in  St.  Louis,  which  re- 


Stopping  Waste  in  A{ricttlturc 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    inXKASKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  8,  1943 
Mr  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  in  1943  will  produce 
food  to  the  limit  of  their  abUity— hard 
work  and  long  hours  are  accepted  as  part 
of  the  job.  The  acreages  and  numbers  of 
animals  cared  for  depend  largely  on  the 
labor  and  machinery  available.  Mother 
Nature  very  probably  will  not  be  as  kind 
as  she  was  last  year,  and  plant  disea^s, 
animal  diseases,  and  insect  pests  will  de- 
stroy part  of  the  fruits  of  the  farmer  « 

labor.  ^        ... 

While  the  American  fanner  is  puttln* 

forth  every  effort  to  do  his  utmost  on  the 

food  production  front,  it  is  hard  for  ^ 

to  understand  why  Iris  GovemmenthM 

made  arrangements  to  spend  milboos  oi 

doUars  in  South  America  on  a  schen«to 

improve   their   crop   and   animal   hn»- 

bandry.  and  yet  economizes  and  pinches 

pennies  on  projects  that  protect  our  own 

crops  from  preventable  losses.    Such  a 

plan  is  now  under  way.  and  it  isprob- 

able  that  crop  specialists  badly  needed  at 

home  have  already  left  this  country  on 

their   way   to   remake   South   American 

agriculture. 

England  is  plowing  up  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  grassland  for  food  crops  and 
I  we  are  providing  much  of  the  necessary 
farm  machinery— tractors,   plows,   har- 
rows, drills,  and  all  kinds  of  harvesting 
equipment.    All  of  this  enables  hundreds 
of  shiploads  of  food  to  be  produced  with- 
in a  ftew  m.fles  of  where  it  is  consumed. 
But  the  agriculturists  of  England  are  net 
sending  their  scientists  to  other  coun- 
tries, far  from  the  home  farms.    They 
are    not    penny-wise    and   pound-fool- 
ish.   They  believe  there  is  just  as  much 
value  in  protecting  what  they  do  raise 
and  preventing  lasses  to  growing  crops, 
as  there  is  in  Increasmg  acreages.    Rig- 
land  has  increased  the  number  of  their 
pathologists— plant    and    animal    doc- 
tors—and   entomologists  —  Insect    pest 
control  men— 400  percent  since  the  war 
began.  ._ 

It  is  time  more  attention  was  V^^l^ 
preventing  waste  in  food  products  right 
here  at  home  on  the  farms  of  the  Umted 
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rivers:    Cuyaguatele.    Rio    Hondo,    and    San 


.      ,       «   At*  tou  wilUng  for  ***•  retail  meat  mar- 
I  also  have  two  articles  from  the  Bak-  .  r^     county  to  wmaln  open  and 


The  Senate  in  1S24  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Ftderal  Trade  Com- 
ini.s>ipn  to  investi^^att-  this  corporations 
rclHtionship.  to  determine  whether  these 
cor.ipiuiios  were  altempiinK  to  luoiicp- 


It  is  thus  apparent  that  Band  ft  Share 
had  succi'fded  in  realizing  for  itself  com- 
plete worKai^i;  cuntrol  of  the  new  company 
and  better  than  a  20  percent  equity  in  It. 
alitr  retovcTing  every  dollar  oX   its  luvest- 


plan.  The  late  plan  chanpe  is  f  xemph- 
fled  by  Electric  Bond  L  Share's  1929  ac- 
quisition of  the  Washington  Watf-r 
Power  and  the  Montana  Power  L  L'rht 
companies.    In  the  acquisition  ol  the^e 


The  case  at  the  Kansas  Gas  L  Elec- 
tric Co.  also  appwirs  In  the  record.  It 
was  shown  that  for  many  years  Ebasco 


the  Shelton  articles  in  uie  &i.  i^uia  iru^. 
Dispatch  and  a  rfetrm*  of  the  recent 
criminal  trials  in  St.  Louis,  which  re- 


preventing  waste  in  food  products  right 
here  at  home  on  the  farms  of  the  Umted 
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states.  After  that  ha.s  been  done,  then 
there  will  still  be  plenty  of  time  for  think- 
ing of  new  deals  for  South  American 
agriculture. 

Projects  aflectins  the  control  of  dis- 
ea.ses  and  insect  pests,  both  of  plants  and 
animals,  are  beins  neglected,  in  this 
country;  and  yet  millions  of  dollars  are 
given  to  South  American  countries  to 
improve  their  competition. 

Pork  production  is  a  good  example  of 
how  animals  can  be  saved  by  proper  care 
and  prevention  of  di>ea.se.  The  average 
number  of  p-C-^  saved  per  litter  is  slighlly 
more  than  6  for  the  United  Stales.  The 
average  number  born  is  between  8  and 
10.  Farmers  that  follow  good  hog  .sanita- 
tion procedure  rci'se  8  ard  more  npr  H^^'^r. 
The  point  is  thi.s — control  d'soase  with 
little  extra  trouble  by  following  prcce- 
dures  long  known  to  the  D^artmont  of 
Agriculture  and  save  an  extra  pig  or  two 
from  every  litter.  Think  what  that 
means  in  pounds  ot  pork  in  the  United 
Statps.  Mu -h  labor  and  f.ed  would  be 
Favrd  because  of  not  havincr  to  feed  and 
care  for  as  many  sows  to  get  the  same 
produrtion. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  men- 
tioned as  to  how  farmers  and  Govern- 
rnent  working  together  can  save  tons  of 
food  crops  and  thousands  of  anim.r.ls  by 
prevention  of  disease.  Greater  control 
of  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  in>ect 
post.s  deserves  to  be  given  immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  Government.  Today 
with  every  effort  being  made  to  increase 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  most  farm 
products,  all  the  leaks — both  lar?e  and 
small — must  be  stopped.  No  .section  of 
our  Nation  and  no  crop  is  safe  from  these 
saboteurs  of  the  plant  and  insect  kng- 
doms.  Now  is  the  time  to  demand  that 
preventable  diseases  on  the  farm  be  given 
serious  attention  by  those  handling  our 
food  production  strategy.  Wailing  until 
next  summer  will  waste  a  year — action  is 
needed  now. 


GoTernment  Subsidizing  Rice  Production 
in  Cuba  at  Expense  of  United  States 
Industry 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE..  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  have  opened  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, we  have  heard  about  the  problems 
of  many  branches  of  agriculture,  includ- 
ing farm  labor,  the  need  of  agricultural 
Implements,  parity,  ceilings,  and  today  I 
am  appearing  In  l)ehalf  of  another  im- 
portant agricultural  Industry— the  rice 
Industry.  I  represent  the  largest  rice- 
growing  district  in  the  United  States,  the 
center  of  which  is  Crowley,  Acadia  Parish. 
La.,  which  Is  known  as  the  "rice  capital" 
of  the  United  States. 


In   1942   the  State  of  Louisiana  pro- 
duced 7,687,777  barrels  of  rice,  one  of  the 
finest  and  cheapest  foods  obtainable,  and 
the  major  portion  of  this  crop  in  normal 
times  is  shipped  from  Lake  Charles,  La. 
also  in  my  district,  one  of  the  important 
ports  of  the  United  States  al.so  located 
in  the  midst  of  the  rice-growing  area 
where  there  are  mills  scattered  through- 
"out  the  area  located  such  as  to  make  it 
desirable    to    concentrate    this    nee    for 
shipment  to  Puerto  Rico  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  du'^  to  the  loc<ition  of  the 
Port  of  Lake  Charles  in  this  area,  due 
to  the  fine  system  of  concrete  roads,  ex- 
cellent  railway    facilities,   and   the   un- 
usual   facilities    of    the    Port    of    Lake 
Charles,  it  costs  less  money,  and  much 
time  Is  saved  by  the  shipment  of  this 
important  asricultural  product  through 
that  port.     Unlike  many  other  a'^ricul- 
tural   crops,   the   expen.se  of   producing 
rice  is  tremendous.    To  grow  nee.  the 
farmer  i.,  obliged   to   make   a   large   in- 
vestment in  land,  deep  wells  for  irriga- 
tion, and  farm  machinery  for  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
millions  invested  in  the  rice  mills  to  pre- 
pare the  rice  for  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  have 
called  to  my  attention  an  article  which 
app<'aied  in  the  January  17.  1943,  issue 
of  El  Mundo,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Habnna.  Cuba,  wherein  it  is  stated  that — 

AlthciiKh  this  Is  being  kept  secret,  it  has 
become  known  that  the  United  States  Oav- 
ernmeiit  hus  recommended  to  the  Cuban 
Government  the  intcnsiflcntlon  of  r.ce  pro- 
duction In  Cuba  to  a  point  where  in  1943 
and  1944  at  least  90  percent  of  the  coiisump- 
tlcn  may  be  produced,  following  a  plan  previ- 
ously made;  and  a^lcultuntl  Implements 
such  as  tractors,  planters,  and  other  essen- 
tial equipment  are  In  the  United  States 
ready   for  shipment  to  Cuba  as  needed 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the 
variou.s  governmental  agencies  concerned 
by  letter  and  have  not  yet  received  any 
reply,  and  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  your  attention,  as  well 
as  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  various  agricultural  committees, 
fixed  and  special,  and  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  as  in  addition 
to  all  of  the  confusion  existing  in  direct- 
ing the  agricultural  program  from  Wash- 
ington, it  is  disheartening  to  learn  that 
our  Government  is  making  secret  ar- 
rangements with  another  country,  sub- 
sidizing that  country  to  the  extent  of 
$25,000,000,  and  furnishing  them  with 
all  of  the  farm  machinery  which  they 
need,  when  our  farmers  in  all  branches 
of  agriculture  are  unable  to  obtain  any 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
in  order  to  maintain  an  orderly  produc- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  so  sorely 
needed  at  this  time;  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment favoring  the  expansion  of  an  in- 
dustry in  competition  with  one  of  the 
United  States  which  exports  $10,000,000 
of  this  product  to  the  country  in  point, 
and  which  district  contributes  so  much 
in  taxes  to  this  Government.  On  be- 
half of  the  rice  Industry  and  my  con- 
stituents in  my  district.  I  desire  to  regis- 


ter my  protest  and  a.sk  that  the  articles 
here  be  published  in  the  Record. 
[Tran.'^latlon    of    article    which    appeared    in 

January   17.  1943.  iMUe  of  El   Mundo,  Ha- 

bana,  Cuba) 
The  United  States  Will  Cooperate  in  Rais- 
ing TO  90  Percent  Our  PRODumoN  of  Rice 

Total  importations  of  r'.ce  Into  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  last  40  years  (from  1902  to  1941.  both 
Inclusive) ,  reached  the  extraordinary  cmnunt 
cf  13.653.313.7.51  pounds  of  rice,  for  which 
Cuba  paid  $437  8S2  272.  which  demonstrates 
the  great  importance  cf  rice  prowlnp  In  our 
rov:ntry.  and  the  necessity  of  lncrea.-;ng  cul- 
tivation thereof,  In  order  to  keep  this  large 
amount  of  money  in  Cuba,  averaging  $10.- 
COO.OOO  per  year,  thus  strengthening  even 
further  our  internal  ecr^ncmy  In  this  con- 
nection the  United  States  have  offered  their 
cooperation  in  order  that  in  1943  and  1944 
local  production  of  rice  may  be  increas-ed  at 
least  to  90  percent  of  our  coiuumptlon. 

Local  production,  con?-taiitly  increasing, 
has  permitted  during  the  last  few  years  a  de- 
crease In  the  number  of  pounds  of  rice  Im- 
ported, while  the  amount  p:\ld  therefor  has 
been  Increasing.  Total  importation  in  li'39 
was  437,770.783  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $9,183- 
867  In  1940  lmp<  nations  reached  the 
amount  of  423.047  854  pounds  at  a  value  of 
$9,910,502:  and  al' hough  lmp(?rts  in  1P41  cf 
rice  Into  Cuba  reached  only  the  amount  of 
307.503.137  pound-,  v.e  paid  for  this  amount 
$14.2G9.565  AlthouPh  1942  figures  are  un- 
known, since  thetr  publication  is  prohibited 
becau.se  It  constitutes  a  war  secret.  It  hns 
bren  determined  that  the  price  paid  for  the 
rice  imported  in  1912  is  well  above  the  price 
pnld  in  pievious  years. 

Tbe  advanced  cost  of  our  nee  Importation.^ 
Is  due  to  the  Increased  cost  of  production  In 
the  exporting  countries,  marine  Insurance, 
war-risk  insurance,  surcharge  on  freight,  cost 
of  insular  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  brokers' 
conimls.'lons,  consular  fees,  and  Import 
duties,  ail  of  which  reflects  on  tlie  retail  p:lce 
which  in  Cuba  is  already  double  what  it  was 
some  month3  ago.  and  in  other  cases  it  is  over 
100  percent 

NEW   ECONOMIC  PHASE 

Taking  into  consideration  the  Increase  In 
rice  production  in  Cuba  during  the  last  few 
years,  as  we  liave  explained  In  previous  In- 
foimatlcn,  it  may  be  c*  n.'-.ldered  that  rice 
cultivation  will  mark  a  new  era  In  the  recon- 
struction of  our  agricultural  economy,  be- 
cause total  proc'uction  may  be  abs  )rt»ed  by 
the  country  In  this  manner  as  unemplcy- 
ment  is  relieved,  cjur  wealth  Is  di.'-tributed 
iiinong  a  large  number  of  farmers  whose 
farms  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

coNSTaucnoN  or  dams 

Tho  difficulties  for  e.xtendmg  the  cultiTaticn 
of  rice  consist  primarily  in  the  procurement 
of  water  to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  the  crops 
for  lack  thereof  Inasmuch  as  the  irrigate  n 
system  by  pumps  Is  extremely  costly,  the 
construction  of  sm'ill  dams  hx'-  been  consid- 
ered on  several  rivers  to  furnish  irrigation 
by  the  law  of  gravity.  Tills,  of  course,  does 
not  involve  the  construction  of  large  dams, 
but  the  installation  of  dafhs  In  the  most  ap- 
propriate plares  In  accordance  with  suitable 
lands  available  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 

In  order  to  promote  these  plans,  numerous 
projects  have  be«>n  made,  and  the  following 
American  engineers  are  In  Cuba  at  present 
studying,  on  the  spot,  the  above-mentioned 
projects:  John  D  Fitch,  Wilfred  L  Rowe,  Ar- 
thur F  Johnson,  together  with  the  Amerlcnn 
Commercial  Attache,  Paul  G  Mmneman  and 
Jose  Garcia  Montes.  Cuban  engineer  Their 
work  has  started  In  the  Province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio  and  will  be  continued  In  the  other  prov- 
inces Surveys  for  the  installation  of  a  smnll 
dam  are  being  curried  out  cu  the  following 
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rivers:  Cuyaguat«Je.  Rio  Hondo,  and  8»n 
Diego  In  Pmar  del  Rio;  Caonao.  Arlmao  y 
Zaza. '  In  La*  Villas;  Caonao  y  Maximo  In 
Camaguey;  y  Buey.  Tara,  Bayamo  y  Cauto.  in 

Orlente.  ^  ,      . 

Should  satisfactory  conclualona  be  arrlvea 
»t,  the  construction  of  amall  dams  will  not 
only  Increase  the  prtxluction  of  rice,  but  the 
beneOta  ot  Irrigation  may  be  extended  to 
other  crops  which  very  often  sufTer  heavy 
losses  because  of  limited  rainfall.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  hundreds  of  men  would  be  em- 
ployed on  this  project,  earning  good  wages, 
contributing  to  relieve  unemployment. 

To  nnance  the  cost  of  this  work.  It  Is 
not  necessary  for  the  rice  growers  to  con- 
Ulbute  any  capital,  because  the  above-men- 
tioned plan  18  included  In  the  budget  cover- 
ing the  development  of  public  works  and 
agricultural  enterprises  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  $25,000,000  lean  made  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

PERMANENT   KMPLOTMENT 

The  cultivation  of  rice  In  Cuba  lasts  ap- 
proximately 7  months.  Planting  starts  In 
March  or  April,  continuing  as  late  as  June 
or  July  and  would  furnish  employment  to 
a  good  portion  of  our  population  in  the 
event  that  we  were  able  to  produce  almost 
the  eniue  annual  consumption,  which 
amgunts  to  450.000.000  pounds. 

INCREASED     PBODUCTIOW 

Although  this  is  being  kept  strictly  secret. 
It  has  become  known  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  recommended  to  the  Cuban 
Government  the  IntenslflcaUon  of  rice  pro- 
duction in  Cuba  to  a  point  where  In  1943 
and  1944  at  least  90  percent  of  the  consump- 
tion may  be  produced.  foUowing  a  plan  pre- 
viously made,  of  easy  execution,  so  that  In 
c^  the  Objective  Is  attained  the  Alll^°^«y 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  enough  food  to 
^e^ople  of  Europe  and  other  continent 
after  the  war  is  over.  ».   „   .^ 

This  enormous  Increase  In  production  re- 
quires precisely  large  water  supply,  there- 
fore studies  are  being  made  of  the  construc- 
tion of  small  dams.  But  In  addition,  we  need 
agricultural  implements  such  as  tractors, 
nlanters  and  other  essential  equipment, 
whrch  are  In  the  United  States  ready  for 
shipment  to  Cuba  as  needed. 

Once  rice  production  Increase  Is  accom- 
Dllshed  It  will  not  diminish  after  the  war 
"s  over.  The  difference  between  consump- 
tion and  production  wlU  be  covered  by  the 
quotas  which  will  be  Imposed  upon  the  coun- 
tries from  which  rtces  are  exported  to  Cuba, 
to  guarantee  definitely  thU  agricultural  in- 
dustry to  the  nation. 


I  also  have  two  articles  from  the  Bak- 
ersfleld  Califomlan  advising  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation. 

I  personally  have  talked  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Mr.  Prentiss  Brown  and  others 
whom  I  thought  could  be  of  assistance  in 
correcting  the  conditions  as  now  eicist. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  matter  has  not  been  corrected 
and  I  daUy  receive  telephone  calls,  tele- 
grams, and  letters  regarding  the  serious 
meat  situation  which  still  exists  in  the 
State  of  California  and  which  is  aU  due 
to  the  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  prices  placed  on 

meat.  .      , 

I  would  like  to  read  one  paragraph  of 
a  letter  sent  by  the  Price  Adniinlstrator, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  the  President. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  deny  that  In  many 
cases  the  price  of  livestock  In  California  as 
well  as  in  many  other  sections  of  the  country 
18  so  high  that  a  slaughterer  cannot  sell  meat 
at  the  established  ceilings  without  a  loss. 
While  many  factors  contribute  to  this  situa- 
tion It  Is  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the 
fact  that  blaclt-market  operators  can  afford 
to  pay  more  for  Uvestock  than  legitimate  op- 
erators, and  this  factor  has  caused  the  live 
market  to  rise.  Adequate  enforcement  of  the 
meat  restriction  order  and  the  price  ceUings 
should  have  a  corrective  Influence  on  these 
livestock    prices. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow: 
(From  the  Bakersfleld  Calif ornian  of  March 
4,   1943] 


Meat  Shortafe  b  California 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  by  air  mail,  letters 
and  clippings  concerning  the  seriousness 
of  the  meat  situation  In  my  dLstrict  and 
the  entire  State  of  California. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  full-page  ad  ad- 
vising of  the  action  being  taken  by  a 
packing  house  of  my  district  to  correct 
the  situation. 


There  Is  Too  Much  Confusion  About  the 
Meat  Situation 

The  story  of  this  problem  is  a  relatively 
simple  one,  and  can  be  explained  briefly  as 
follows: 

The  stock  raiser  Is  paying  higher  prices  for 
lat>or  feed,  and  other  costs  of  raising  and 
fattening  his  stock.  He.  therefore,  must 
charge  higher  prices  for  his  stock  to  the  meat 

packer. 

The  meat  packer  Is  governed  by  price  ceU- 
Ings  based  on  prices  when  costs  were  lower 
for  livestock.  The  packer  also  Is  paying  more 
for  labor  and  other  operating  costs. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  packer  cannot  kill 
and  dress  meat  at  the  same  price  as  when 
costs  were  lower,  without  losing  money.  It 
has  never  been  a  policy  of  our  democratic 
government  to  ask  businessmen  to  lose 
money  while  supplying  products  vital  to  the 
winning  of  the  war. 

It  is  definite  that  we  will  not  have  as  much 
meat  as  in  peace  times  no  matter  what  prices 
are  paid,  because  large  amounU  are  required 
fOT  our  armed  forces  and  lend-lease  purposes. 
However,  the  Cfovernment  has  agreed  that  70 
percent  of  our  form#r  meat  supply  should  be 
avaUable  and  Office  of  Price  Administration 
quotas  have  been  established  on  that  basis. 
But  due  to  the  above-named  conditions,  Kern 
County  marketf  have  been  getting  only  about 
25  percent  of  their  peacetime  supplies 

It  is  the  opUilon  of  the  organizations  listed 
below  that  Congressman  Elliott's  proposala 
to  the  President  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  dh*ctor.  which  call  for  a  lifting 
of  the  price  cemng  on  the  packer,  should  be 
supported.  In  order  to  more  effectively  sup- 
port him,  you  are  respectively  requested  to 
answer  the  queatlons  Hated  below  and  return 
the  coupon  to  the  Bakersfleld  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  1701  Chaster  Avenue.  Bakersfleld 
ThU  stotement  endorsed  by  Bakersfleld 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  Union,  Local  No.  183.  and  Kern 
County  BetaU  Meat  Dealers  Association. 

1  Do  you  want  the  meat  markets  of  Kern 
County  to  doM  untU  meat  rationing  becomes 
effective? . 


a  Ai«  you  willing  for  tJ»«  retaU  meat  mar- 
kets m  Kem  County  to  wmaln  open  and 
operate  by  paying  prlc«  to  the  pa^r  allow- 
ing the  packer  a  fair  margin  of  prootT-— --• 

8.  Are  you  wUllng  to  pay  a  fair  If»^«f 
your  meat  consistent  with  today's  "▼«««* 
market  prlcea  and  other  productton  costs? 

"i  "Are  you  In  favor  of  meat  prices  at  retaU 
that  win  encourage  the  producer  to  produce 
more  livestock  so  vltaUy  needed? 

Name """ 

Address 

City - 

(Please  detach  and  give  to  your  butcher  or 
mall  to  the  Bakersfleld  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.    1701     Chester    Avenue.    Bakersfleld. 

Calif.) 

I  Prom  the  Bakersfleld  Calif  ornian  of  March 
3,  19431 

Kerw  Miat  Packd  Detms  OmcE  or  PaicE 
Administeation   CinjKO— To   Base   Peices 
On  Cost— Keek  Vallbt  Packing  Co.  Kjckb 
OVT3l  Fedeeal  Stkuciures 
striking  at  Office  of  Price  Administration 
price    ceilings   which   they    contend   faU    to 
take  Into  consideration  the  high  coeu  of  live- 
stock with  the  result  that  their  flrm  and 
at  least  85  percent  of  the  butcher  •hop^ta 
Kern  County  ar«  on  the  verge  of  being  forced 
out  of  buslnesB.  officials  of  the  Kern  vaUey 
Packing  Co.  today  were  notifying  customers 
that  their  prices  from  now  on  wlU  t>e  bMed 
solely  on  production  costs. 

"We  want  to  contmue  carrying  on  otir  busi- 
ness m  a  legitimate,  above-board  manner  and 
to  continue  distributing  meat  to  the  butcher 
shops  m  Kem  County  who  are  almost  wboUy 
dependent  upon  us  for  their  supplies,  ror 
months  we  have  been  taking  financial  loesea 
on  every  transaction  whUe  we  wait  for  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  to  iron  out  the 
problems  they  have  created.  Now  we've  been 
forced  to  take  the  matter  Into  our  own 
bands."  E.  T.  McAdams,  manager  of  the  pack- 
ing flrm,  declared  today. 

In  commenting  on  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Kem  Valley  Packing  Co.,  H.  L.  Roy.  presi- 
dent of  the  butchers'  union,  declared  this 
morning: 

"I  believe  I  speak  for  practically  all  the 
butchers  when  I  say  that  we  are  100  percent 
in  support  of  the  packUig  firm's  action.  Any- 
one is  absolutely  Justified  In  asking  a  fair 
price  and  that  Is  exactly  what  Kem  Valley 
U  doing. 

"WhUe  the  ma}or  packers  are  workmg  on  a 
cost-plus  basis  and  after  the  war  will  be  re- 
imbursed for  their  losses,  the  amall  independ- 
ent packer  who  is  endeavoring  to  keep  care 
of  the  clvUlan  trade  Is  operating  on  a  cost- 
minus  basis. 

■This  step  of  Kem  Valley's  will  do  much 
to  eliminate  black-market  deaUngs  throu^- 
out  the  county  and  wiU  make  It  possible  for 
some  people  who  have  been  without  meat  for 
weeks  to  get  at  least  a  meager  supply.  There 
won't  be  any  surplus,  but  it  wUl  certainly 
help  "  the  union  official  concluded. 

"The  prices  we  pay  for  Uvestock  wlU  be 
based  solely  on  the  daUy  quotations  provided 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  don't  Intend  to  pay  any  pre- 
miums, make  any  side  collections,  nor  do 
any  Ulegitlmate  trading,  but  we  do  want  to 
be  able  to  purchase  meat  through  authorized 
channels,  pass  It  on  to  our  patrons,  and  sUll 
avoid  financial  mln,"  Mr.  McAdams  said. 

"On  these  livestock  prices,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment approves  as  being  fair,  will  be  de- 
termmed  the  price  we  ask  our  customers,  we 
are  notifying  them  of  this  policy  M»d.  they 
may  take  what  action  they  see  fit.  the 
packing  company  executive  explamed. 

pS^rs  throughout  the  Nation  ^^^i 
driven  into  bankruptcy  because  the  Office  of 
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Price  Administration  prices  on  dressed  car- 
casses completely  fall  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  high  production  costs  they  face, 
Mr    vi,-Ariam.«  contended      Black-market  op- 


ing the  present  price  structures,"  a  spokes- 
man for  one  of  the  outside  packers  said. 


test  case 


f  Atff-      r*Q  Co" 


W  P  Gold,  Consumers  Moat  Co  :  "The 
only  solution.  If  Kern  Valley  Is  able  to 
slaughter  up  to  its  quota  conaiderable  relief 
from  the  shortage  will  result.     Somebody  has 
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sheep   rarxiher   who   was    advised   to   change 

his  lambing  sea."?  n  because  no  canvas  could 
be  made  available  to  him  for  shelter  at  the 
present  time. 

T   h»v«»  checked   carefully   in   my   division. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  sole  object  in  jump- 
ing on  these  wonder  boys  is  to  see  if  we 
cannot  get  a  little  common  sense  into 
some     of     our     governmental     set-ups. 

97% ^—.^    «.w.^    v>Ac>    Ko<4    oTtv    ^▼r\pripiirp 


called  the  strike.  The  strike  was  seUled 
when  the  independent  union  paid  to 
move  the  light  pole  back  to  the  original 
location  and  then  move  it  again  to  the 
.sr>ot   where   the   contractor   wanted   it. 


{-■■ 


portant  agricultural  inaustry— me  rice 
Industry.  I  represent  the  largest  rice- 
growing  district  in  the  United  States,  the 
center  of  which  is  Crowley,  Acadia  Parish, 
La.,  which  is  known  as  the  "nee  capital" 
Of  the  United  States. 


United  States  which  exports  $10,000,000 
of  this  product  to  the  country  in  point, 
and  which  di.strict  contributes  so  much 
in  taxes  to  this  Government.  On  be- 
half of  the  rice  Industry  and  my  con- 
stituents in  my  district,  I  desire  to  regis- 


thur  F  Jchii&.n.  tcgethcr  with  the  Amerlrnn 
Cdmmercial  Attache.  Paul  G  M:nneman.  and 
Jose  Garcia  M mtes.  Cuban  engineer  Their 
work  has  started  In  the  Province  of  Pinar  del 
^lo  and  will  be  continued  In  the  other  prov- 
inces Survey.s  for  the  installation  of  a  smnll 
dam  are  being  carried  out  cu  the  Xollowu,g 


Of  Uie  meat  situation  In  my  district  ana 
the  entire  State  of  California. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  full-page  ad  ad- 
vising of  the  action  being  taken  by  a 
packing  house  of  my  district  to  correct 
the  situation. 


Chamber  of  Commerce;  Amalgamated  Meat 
cutter.  Union.  Local  No.  183.  and  Kern 
County  BetaU  Meat  Dealers  Aseoclatlon. 

1  Do  you  want  the  meat  market*  of  Kern 
County  to  doM  untU  meat  rationing  becomes 
effective? • 


terminea  me  jjin-c  ^^  — — 

are  notifying  them  of  this  policy  and  they 
may  take  what  action  they  see  fit.  the 
packing  company  executive  explamed. 

P^c^s  throughout  the  Nation  arej>«i°8 
driven  into  bankruptcy  because  the  Office  of 
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Price  Administration  prices  on  dressed  car- 
casses completely  fall   to  take  into   consid- 
eration the  high  production  costs  ihey  face, 
Mr    McAdams  contended.     Black-market  op- 
erations   which    are    nourl-shmg    throughout 
the  Nation  are  the  outgrowth  of  such  regu- 
lations, according  to  testimony  brought  out 
at   the  Slate  c')nKreK.slonaI   hearings,   he  de- 
clared ' 
In  speaking   of   future   deliveries.   Mr    Me-    ^ 
Adams  stated  that  the  Kern  Valley  Packing 
Co    would  like  to  kill  up  to  Us  quotas,  but 
that  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  get  livestock    i 
because    the    cattlemen    have    no    assurance 
that   ihev   can  get   prices   for    their  prxlucls    | 
which    Will    make    It    possible    for    them    to 
operate. 

[From  the  Bakersf\eld  Calif ornian  of  March 
4.  19431 

State     Mtat     Industry     Watches     Packek- 
Or>TCE   or   Pf:ci:   Administration    Row    in 
Kern-  Meat  War  Handed  to  Lea.sk  — Nftxt 
Move  Up  to  State  Okfk  e  of  Price  .Admin- 
istration  DiREC-roR  As  Ceiling  Flouted 
Action   the   OfHce  of   Price   Administration 
may    take  on    the   precedent -.^hatterinc   an- 
nouncement   yesterday    by    the    Kern    V.illey 
Packlni?   Co.    that    production    c(>ts   and    not 
the    OtHce    of    Price    Administration    regula- 
tions  Will   govern   meat    prices   was   watched 
closely    throughout    the   Sta'e   and   by   other 
parts    of    the    Nation    today    by    meiit    whole- 
salers and  retailers      "The   matter   has  been 
referred  to  the  State  OfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration  director.   Samutl    Leiusk.   Jr  ,   since 
the    packing    ccmpnny'.-^    stand    Is    far    more 
than   a   local   l.'s.sui' ,"   Henry   DeLacy.  Offlce  of 
Price      Administration      field      representative 

here,  declared  today 

Spokesman  from  the  Olflce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration office  atmounced  that  an  investi- 
gatcr  from  the  legal  department  ol  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  was  ex')»rted  to  arrive  In 
Bakersfleld  fnm  Los  Anffles  today  but 
added  that  his  vi.slt  had  bet-n  planni'd  beft  ro 
tht'  Kern  Vallcv  aniuiuncfmint  was  made 
and  the  local  otQce  did  not  know  whether  he 
would  make  an  investigation  into  the  pack- 
ing company's  action   today. 

NO   action 

"We  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  In  reheard  to  the  mat- 
ter." E  T  McAdstms,  manager  of  the  firm, 
announced    this   niornlng 

"We  waited  ns  long  as  we  could  for  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  to  solve  the 
problem  but  we  cnn't  continue  to  sit  on  the 
fence  waiting  while  various  experlmei^.ts  are 
carried  on  abcut  the  meat  shortage."  Mr  Mc- 
Adrms  said 

"From  now  on.  cur  prices  will  be  based 
solely  on  production  co.sls.  the  whole  bu.-^lness 
will  be  carried  en  in  an  above-board  manner 
and  we  don't  Intend  to  pay  any  side  collec- 
tions or  carry  on  any  Illegal  transactions  to 
get  fur  me.Tl 

"We  will,  however,  make  every  attempt  to 
get  cncu',h  Iivfotcck  to  fill  our  qu^ta  at  pub- 
lish d  United  States  Dopartmei-.t  of  Agricul- 
ture quotations  If  we  are  alli^wed  to  do  this 
we  will  have  f;\r  more  meat  to  supply  cur 
pntror.s  and  th?  whole  situation  will  be 
greatly  improved,"  the  packing  company 
ex<»cutlve  declared. 

Wholehearted  b  icklng  of  the  "ct  iirageous 
stand  '  taken  bv  tae  company  was  expressed 
by  market  nia'^astrH.  bu'chers.  and  con- 
sumers this  mc  r.iing  while  representatives  of 
national  meat  distributors  announced  that 
they  were  "watching  with  great  Interest  the 
cutcomc  of  the  matter  fcr  it  wculd  un- 
doubtedly auect  packers  throughout  the 
Nation  " 

"I  certainly  hope  Kern  Valley's  action 
wori:s  for  It  will  have  a  f.ir-reachlng  effect  on 
solving  the  whole  meat  problem  and  chang- 


ing the  present  price  structures,"  a  spokes- 
man for  one  of  the  outside  packers  said. 

TEST   CASK 

That  the  outcome  of  this  "test  case"  Is 
being  eagerly  awaited  was  evident  In  the 
Statement  of  another  packing  company  rep- 
resentative when  he  commented.  "I'm  watch- 
ing this  thing  with  keen  Interest.  Frankly, 
I'm  amazed  at  their  announcement  but  I'm 
certainly  in  sympathy  with  It." 

With  an  optimism  that  has  not  been  seen 
since  the  structure  of  Kern  County  s  meat 
Industry  bt-gan  to  colU'pse  several  months 
ago.  butchers  and  dealers  throughout  Bakers- 
fleld d:scu.ssed  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

The  possibility  that  they,  too,  may  be  In 
difficulty  If  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
cracks  down  on  Kern  Valley  seemed  to  be  of 
little  worry  to  managers  of  butcher  shops 
with  whom  the  firm  does  business. 

Between  85  and  90  percent  of  the  county's 
meat  markets  are  estimated  to  be  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  Bakersfleld  firm  for 
their  meat  deliveries  and  as  a  result  steps 
taken  by  the  latter  or  any  action  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Admlni.'itration  may  lake  on 
the  case  will  Immediately  be  reflected  in  the 
meat  business  throughout  the  county. 

H  L  Roy,  president  of  the  Butchers  Union, 
declared  that  he  btUeved  he  spoke  for  prac- 
tically all  the  butchers  In  saying  that  they 
were   100  percent  in  support  of  the  packing 

firm's    policy. 

ENDORSE  stand 

"We  are  endorsing  Kern  Valley's  stand  and 
I  think  nearly  everybody  Is  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  the  outcome."  he  commented 
in  di.'^cu.ssins;  pos.sible  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration  action. 

When  and  how  much  markets  may  raise 
their  retail  meat  prices  as  the  result  of  paying 
the  wholesaler  mc<re  Is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture  among  dealers 

At  present  most  markers  would  be  happy  if 
they  could  break  even  and  they  would  gladly 
absorb  some  of  the  probable  price  lncrca.se 
If  tliey  could  get  meat  and  slay  in  business, 
one   manager   stated. 

That  the  public  Is  far  more  concerned  with 
the  supply  of  meat  than  with  the  price  to  be 
paid  wa.s  .shown  In  commeiil.s  made  by  Bakers- 
field  housewives 

NEED    MEAT 

One  of  them  aptly  expres.'^ed  the  opinion 
of  many  consumers  when  she  ild:  "What 
we  want  is  meat  We  doii't  want  to  buy  It 
through  black  markets  wheie  we  have  no 
assurance  that  It  was  propeily  handled  but 
we  do  want  to  go  to  our  butcher  and  find 
that  he  has  something  to  offer.  If  he  has 
to  chari;e  us  more,  that's  all  right  as  long 
as  he  has  somethii.t;  to  sell  " 

"The  whi  Ic  l;asls  of  the  trouble  will  be  cor- 
rected if  Kern  Valley  Ls  allowed  to  carry  its 
plan."  one  butch.r  declared 

"There  won't  be  any  surplus  meat  but 
there  w  11  be  fnr  more  available  for  people 
who  haven't  had  any  for  week.s.  the  black 
market  dealings  will  slump,  and  <.mco  mcro 
we'll  be  able  to  go  to  work,  knowing  we  11  have 
something  to  sell  our  customers  Inster.d  of 
wondering  how  much  longer  we'll  be  able  to 
keep  our  Jobs" 

Indlcfitlve  of  the  general  feeling  of  market 
maiiPRe-s  who  see  In  the  Kern  Valley's  an- 
noiinceinent  a  straightforward  plan  to  make 
It  pas.<lble  for  the  firm  itself  and  their  cus- 
tomers to  continue  in  bu.«lness  are  these  com- 
ments: 

DEALEr.S'   comment 

Muiray  M  Bierman,  Food  City:  "More 
power  to  them.  Thlji  action  should  bring 
the  whole  matter  to  s  head  and  alleviate  a 
lot  of  trouble.  After  f.ll  the  people  make  up 
the  Oo\ernment  and  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
they  want  done,  Thej  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  meat." 


W.  P  Gold,  Consumer*  M.-at  Co  :  "The 
only  solution.  If  Kern  Valley  Is  able  to 
slaughter  up  to  Its  quota  considerable  relief 
from  the  shortage  will  result.  Somebody  has 
to  take  the  lead  and  expedite  matters  Oper- 
ating your  busir.e.ss  at  a  lass  Is  not  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  doing  business" 

Manigpr  a*  Security  Market:  "Tlie  only 
stand  to  take.  It's  the  right  thing  to  ao  and 
the  only  trouble  Is  It  should  have  been  done 
sooner  " 

To  prove  that  his  contention  that  produc- 
tlcn  citets  have  skyrocketed  since  the  ceilings 
on  dres.sed  meat  were  set  Mr  McAdams  quo- 
ted the  followii  g  figures  based  on  records  of 
the  Kern  Valley  Packing  Co  : 

"At  the  time  of  the  December  16  Office 
of  Price  Administration  ceilings  on  beef  car- 
c.isses  and  wholesale  beef  cuts,  we  were  pay- 
int;  13' J  cents  for  steers,  13  cents  for  heifers, 
and  9'i  cents  for  cows  On  our  last  pur- 
chases, and  supplies  were  very  limited.  15 
cents  was  pa:d  lor  steers,  14  cei:ts  for  heifers, 
and  M'i  cents  for  cows. 

"When  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
ceilings  was  pluced  on  pork  cuts  on  Novem- 
bi^r  2.  15  cents  was  paid  for  live  hogs  as  com- 
pared to  16  cents  today, 

"At  the  tine  cf  the  mutton  CPlllng«;  on 
Decemljer  23,  live  costs  for  lambs  were  14' ^ 
cents,  and  7  cents  for  mutton  Today  we  are 
still  working  on  last  year's  lambs  but  we  are 
confronted  with  prices  of  14 ';i  cents  on  Inmbs 
and  8  cents  (or  mutton 

"Feed  costs  a.s  of  January  1942  were  com- 
pared by  Mr  McAdams  with  the  same  date 
this  year  to  show  the  advance  in  this  line. 

"In  the  past  3  months  the.se  prices  have 
continued  to  climb  and  hay  and  other  feeds 
have  grown  increasingly  scarce,"  he  pointed 
out. 

1941  PRicrs 

•In  January  1941  10  cents  was  being  paid 
for  live  feeder  f^tecrs  to  be  put  In  the  feed 
yards:  a  year  later  the  price  was  12  ;  to  13 
cents  Similar  comparisons  show  $39  a  ton 
for  43-percent  cottonseed  meal  a  year  ago, 
$16  50  for  hay.  $35  fur  barley,  and  $4  a  day  for 
labor  " 


Mary   Mad  a   Little   Lamb! 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr,  FLANNAGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
9:59  o'clock  this  moriiini:,  March  8,  1343, 
a  special  mos.'^f'nppr  delivered  me  a  h  t- 
ter.  dnted  March  6.  1943.  from  Mr. 
Frank  L  Walton,  director.  Textile  Cloih- 
I   in«  and  L«<-atli«'r  Di\ision.  W.  P.  B. 

Mr.  Six-aker,  I  a^k  unanimous  con.sent 
to  insert  the  letter  in  my  remark.';,  and 
to  revi.^e  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
I  the  RtrnrD 

j       The  SPE.\KER.     Is  there  objection  to 
!    the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  'Vir- 
ginia  I  Mr.  Fl.-knnagan  1  ? 
Tliere  v.  as  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLANNAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
letter  referred  to  follow.^: 

War  Production  Board, 
Washington.  D   C  ,  March  6,  1943. 
Hon.  Jon.v  W    Fi.annag.\n.  Jr  . 

House  of  Rcprescntativfs, 

Wa^/M'jpfon.  D  C. 
My    Df.\r    Congressman:  This     morning's 
newspaper  quotes  your  verse  abo'Jt  an  Idaho 
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sheep   rancher   who   waa    advlaed   to   change 

his  lambing  seas  n  because  no  canvas  could 
be  made  available  to  him  Xor  shelter  at  the 
present  time. 

I  have  checked  carefully  In  my  division, 
which  would  h«u;d:e  such  an  application  for 
priorities  for  canva^s,  and  can  find  no  one  who 
received  such  a  request  or  could  have  written 
such  a  letter.  U  there  Is  a  rancher  who  needs 
cauvaa  for  this  purpose,  I  believe  that  It  csn 
be  made  available,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to 
handle  the  request  myself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  similar  story  has 
been  going  around  for  months  In  lt«  earliest 
version,  the  story  concerns  wire  which  was 
r'^ded  for  a  fenpe  for  unborn  lambs  and  the 
rancher  was  supposed  to  have  been  told  that 
unlxjm  lambs  did  not  need  a  fence.  Then 
the  material  was  changed  to  lumbc:.  and 
now  It  Is  canvas. 

Your  tale  about  the  little  lambs 
Has  moved  our  hearta  with  pity; 

We  liked  your  rhymes  and  like  to  see 
A  Congressman  so  witty. 

But  while  It  really  eeems  a  shame 

To  spoil  so  good  a  story. 
We  like  to  keep  our  head  unbowed 

Although  at  timet  it's  gory. 

We  haven't  undertaken  yet 
To  change  the  ways  of  nature. 

So  please  Inform  your  colleagues 
In  the  National  Legislature. 

That  while  we  may  appear  aometlmes 
To  lack  Ixjth  rhyme  and  reason 

We  really  didnt  tell  the  ewes 
To  change  their  lambing  season. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Frank  L  WALrow. 
Director,  Textile.  Clothing. 

and  Leather  Division. 

Br-lievine   in    fair   play.   I   have   a.ske<l 
that  the  letter  be  inserted  in  the  R«cord 
ir.  order  that  the  reply  may  have  the 
same  publicity  as  my  comments  on  the 
news  Item  from  the  Associated  Press.     I 
had  assumed  that  the  Associated  Press, 
which  is  usually  pretty  accurate,  knew 
what  it  was  printing  when  it  gave  the 
public    the    answer    the    western    sheep 
raiser  is  supposed  to  have  received  sug- 
gesting that  the  lanbing  season  be  post- 
poned.   Then.  too.  having  actual  knowl- 
edge  of  some  of   the   foolish  and  un- 
heard-of  things  some  of   the   "wonder 
boys"  have  been  doing,  the  news  item.  I 
thought,  kind  of  fitted  into  their  scheme 
of   things.     I  am  indeed  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Walton  is  unable  to  find  such 
an  answer,  and  unless  some  sheep  raiser 
turns  up  with  such  an  answer  I   will 
assume  that  no  such  answer  was  made. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  make  an- 
other statement.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
"Walton  is  an  experienced  and  practical 
textUe  man  and  that  he  has  rendered  a 
real  outstanding  service  In  connection 
with  our  war  effort.  This  being  true.  I 
am  per.suaded  that  If  such  an  answer 
was  made  that  it  was  made  without  his 
knowledge,  and  1  want  him  to  know  that 
I  do  not  class  him  among  the  "wonder 
boys." 

And  permit  me  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Walton  upon  his  poetic  replicaUon.  It 
is  so  good  that  I  will  not  attempt  a  re- 
joinder. I  confess  that  I  am  not  In  his 
class  as  a  poet,  and  If  I  have  any  further 
dealings  with  him  I  wUl  sUck  to  plain, 
unadulterated  prose.  A  fellow  usually 
geLs  into  trouble  when  he  gets  to  grazing 
in  the  other  fellow's  pasture. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  sole  object  in  jump- 
ing on  these  wonder  boys  is  to  see  if  we 
cannot  get  a  little  common  sense  into 
some    of    our    governmental    set-ups. 
Everyone  who  has  had  any  experience 
with  some  of   our  boards  and  bureaus 
knows  that  some  of  them  are  rotten  and 
lousy  and  have  caused  a  bogging  down 
on  the  home  front.     I  know  that  it  is 
mighty  hard  to  set  up  aU  the  govern- 
mental  activities  that  the  war  has  forced 
upon   us  without  making  mistakes,     I 
know  by  and  large  we  have,  in  spite  of 
the  wonder  boys,  wrought  miracles.    Es- 
pecially do  I  take  my  hat  off  to  industry 
and  labor.   They  have  put  over  in  a  great 
way  a   real   production  job.     But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  can  be  no  earthly  excuse 
for  putting  in  a  directive  position  the^e 
impractical,  visionary  wonder  boys,  that 
do  not  know  what  it  is  all  atx)ut.    And 
there  is  no  earthly  excuse  for  letting 
these  wonder  boys   interfere  with  our 
food  for  victory  program.     It  is  indeed 
encouraging  to  know  that  at  long  last  the 
O.  P.  A.  is  going  to  be  cleaned  out.    I 
think  Senator  Prentiss  Brown  and  Sena- 
tor Herring  are  capable  of  doing  a  real 
job.    If  they  do  they  will  hear  nothing 
but  praise  "from  me.  If  they  do  not,  then 
I  expect   to   keep  on  hammering   away 
until  we  get  things  clicking  in  the  O.  P.  A. 
in  the  good  old  American  way.    And  it  is 
also  encouraging  to  see  that  at  long  last 
the  food   for   victory   program   is   being 
tackled  in  a  sensible  way.     It  has  taken 
some  a  long  time  to  wake  up  to  tlie 
seriousness  of  our  farm  program  and  to 
realizu  that  farming  is  a  war  industry — 
Just   as   much  as  a    munitions   factory, 
or  a  plane  or  tank  factory— and  will  have 
to  be  given  the  right-of-way  just  like 
any  other  war  Industry. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  it  looks  like  ve 
are  beginning  to  get  the  anis  out  of 
Uncle  Sam's  breeches. 


Jurisdictional  Strikes 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8,  1943 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.'^t 
week  I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  article  appearing  in  the  Herald 
under  ttie  title  "Union  Halts  Work  at 
Rubber  Plant,"  and  obtained  consent  to 
put  this  article  in  the  Ricord. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Inter- 
national News  Service,  I  checked  back 
on  this  proposition  and  found  that  the 
strike  was  caused  because  members  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  moved  an  electric  pole  which 
had  been  installed  by  members  of  an 
independent  union  called  the  Independ- 
ent Union  of  Duquesne  Light  Company 
Employees.     Th«    independent    union 


called  the  strike.  The  strike  was  seUled 
when  the  independent  union  paid  to 
move  the  light  pole  back  to  the  original 
location  and  then  move  it  again  to  the 
spot  where  the  contractor  wanted  it. 
The  strike  started  when  the  independent 
union  pulled  the  power  switches  and 
lasted  for  an  hour. 

After  this  the  leader  of  the  independ- 
ent union  called  the  light  company  and 
told  them  flatly  that  if  the  switches  were 
thrown  back  he  would  cut  off  the  main 
power  line. 

The  article  I  refer  to  follows: 

rNIOM   HAL-n   WOMC   AT  ITfBBn  PLAMT 

PrprsBTjmcH.  March  2.— Electric  power  was 
shut  off  at  the  vital  Kobuta  mbber  plant  at 
the  Koppers  Co.  at  near-by  Monaca  this 
afternoon  because  ol  a  dlepute  between  two 
unions. 

George  Miller,  president  of  the  Independent 
Union  of  Duquesne  Llfeht  Co.  employees,  said 
he  ordered  the  power  shut  off  and  warned 
that  K  any  effort  Is  made  to  restore  the  cur- 
rent he  will  order  his  men  to  cut  the  supply 
lines  leading  into  the  vital  war  plant. 

The  powei  turn-off  came.  Miller  said,  be- 
cause members  of  the  American  F^eiJeratlon 
of  Labor  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  moved  an  electric  pole  which 
had  been  installed  by  members  of  the  inde- 
pendent union. 

He  said  he  hnd  warned  against  moving  the 
pole,  and  when  his  warning  was  not  heeded 
he  ordered  the  switches  thrown  at  the  plant 

and  locked. 

The  electric  power  is  needed  to  continue 
construction  work  at  the  plant,  designed  to 
turn  out  synlheUc  rubber  lor  the  war  effort. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  the  production  of 
rubber'  in  this  country  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  Nation's  war  effort— the  workers 
building  synthetic  rubber  plants  and 
making  machinery  to  equip  them— yes, 
and  those  making  rubber  are  engaged  in 
the  war  effort. 

Yes-  they  are  as  actively  engaged  in 
Uiis  effort  as  are  men  in  uniforni  who 
might  be  throwing  up  a  breastwork,  or 
those  who  might  man  a  lifeboat. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  a  soldier  in  uniform 
were  to  stop  a  group  of  his  fellows  from 
throwing  up  a  breastwork,  or  if  a  marine 
or  sailor  would  prevent  the  casting  of  a 
life  line  to  his  comrades,  what  would  they 
be  guilty  of?    The  ugly  word  "treason 

nts  it  best. 

The  man  or  men  who  were  responsible 
for  the  situation  depicted  in  this  article 
of  news  are  no  less  guilty. 

A  wounded  American  soldier,  or  a 
drowning  marine,  may  be  better  able  to 
arouse  you  than  I,  a  fellow  Member  of 
this  House,  But  v  e.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, are,  too.  a  vital  part  of  our 
country's  war  effort  if  we  do  our  duty. 

We  must  stop  this  sort  of  sUly  incon- 
siderate and  unprincipled  sabotage. 

It  is  definitely  our  job.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  power  to  stop  this  sort 
of  racket  being  in  other  hands.  We  still 
have  the  power  to  do  something  about 
it  U  we  do  not,  and  knowing  by  the 
record  that  those  who  should  and  could, 
will  not,  we  will  be  doubly  to  blame  and 

doubly  guilty. 

The  boys  over  there,  everywhere,  will 
mourn  many  a  buddy  whose  blood  will  be 
on  cur  hands. 
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Post  Office  Employees  Entitled  to 
Consideration 


FXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  ORrcov 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   March  8.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office's  and  Post  Roads  H.  R.  1366 
and  a  number  of  other  bills  having  for 
thetr  purpose  the  pivinK  of  long-de- 
ferred consideration  to  the  need  of  in- 
creased pay  to  post  office  employees.  It 
IS  well  known  that  for  17  years  Congress 
ha.s  neglected  to  provide  any  increases 
in  the  pay  of  these  very  deserving  Fed- 
eral workers.  I  trust  that  legislation  will 
be  brought  up  for  consideration  before 
us  in  the  early  future,  covering  this  en- 
tire subject  and  giving  relief  to  all  of 
the  employees  in  this  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral service  and  that  such  a  measure  will 
receive  the  full  support  of  this  body  as 
well  as  the  other  branch  of  the  Congress 
and  the  approval  of  the  President. 

A.s  a  part  of  my  romai-ks,  I  include  the 
following  arguments  showing  the  merits 
of  thi^  prop<)sed  legislation 
I  From    the    Boston    Sunday    Pi'st    of    August 
10.  19411 

^CtERK  S     F.\.M1LY      NEEDS     INCOME     OF     $2,898  10 
ANNUAIXT 

BiUKFirY  Cm.if  — A  clerk's  family  of  five, 
IlviiiK'  in  S;in  Kriuicisco.  Calif.,  and  .surround- 
ine.  .uea.  must  spend  $2.8a8  10  aniuially  in 
order  lo  live  on  a  ?.tiindard  of  hralth  and 
dfcency  This  was  reported  here  by  the  Hel- 
ler committee  of  the  University  of  California 
for  re.search  In  social  economics  under  the 
direction  of  Dr  Emily  Huntington,  aysociate 
professor  In  social  economics  Budget  is 
based  on  prices  of  March  1.  1941 

SINCE  MARCH  1  19il,  COST  OF  LIVING  VP  20 
PEKCENT  COSTS  S6  FOR  EVERY  S5  SPENT  2 
YEARS  AGO 

Washington.  January  3  —You  need  $6  to- 
day for  every  $5  you  .sj^nt  2  years  ago  to  meet 
the  cost   of   living 

The  Federal  Rf.->frvp  Board  said  tonight  the 
cost  of  living  was  ab  ait  20  percent  higher 
than  In  the  period  of  virtual  stability  from 
1939  to  early  1941. 

(From  America  of  April  18    1942! 

Ntr,l.EC-TED    WORKERS 

No  public  Servants  are  more  faithful, 
hardworking,  and  dcerving  than  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  Department.  We 
aie  not  sfieaking  of  the  higher  officials  in 
the  D.^partment,  nor  of  the  postmasters  who 
have  been  appointed  for  rea.sons  that  were 
purely  political  The  men  we  have  in  mind 
arp  the  office  workers,  the  clerks  behind  the 
windows  who  answer  cur  foolish  questions  or 
patiently  explain  why  it  Is  unwi.s*  to  send 
fragile  articles  in  pasteboard  boxes  and  the 
carriers  who  trudge  early  and  late  through 
heat  and  Cold  to  deliver  your  letters 

There  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
these  public  servants  in  post  ofBces  of  the 
fir5t-  and  second-class  Coi^idering  their 
work  and  the  responsibilities  attached  to  It. 
their  wages  are  poor  Advancement  In  the 
service   Is  slow  anci   the   maximum   pay   will 


make  no  man  rich  These  workers  are  too 
few  in  nu.nber  and  too  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  country  to  exert  any  political 
influence.  They  have  an  American  Federa- 
tion of  Lalwr  union,  but  it  does  not  seem 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  and  battle  effec- 
tively for  Ihem.  They  cannot  strike  and  In 
common  with  other  clvll-servlce  employees, 
their  right  to  bargain  collectively  is  non- 
existent They  take  what  is  granted  them 
by  Congress  and  live  in  the  hope,  net  always 
fulfilled,  that  by  economizing  on  every 
penny,  thev  can  buy  food  for  their  families, 
keep  littli-  Johnny  and  Mary  properly 
clothed,  and  even,  fondest  hope  of  all,  put 
aside  a  reserve  for  a  rainy  day. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  tnat  the  bill  intro- 
duced In  Congress  for  tl^elr  relief  has  gone 
on  the  rocks.  Possibly  'he  bill  introduced 
was  so  drawn  that  the  piesidential  veto  was 
inevitable  If  so.  another  bill  that  will  meit 
all  technicalities  should  be  Introduced  at 
once  A  letter  to  your  Congressman  and 
Senator  will  help  to  do  this. 

We  mako  that  suggestion  because  with  the 
rising  costs  of  livins;  the  lot  of  these  worthy 
public  servants  will  become  much  harder 
They  see  workers  of  all  kinds  demandin<^ 
higher  waives  and  getting  them  by  prrs.'^ure 
methods  -Ahlrh  they  as  Federal  employees 
cannot  use  and  would  not  use  if  they  could. 
The  nub  of  their  ca.se  is  that  they  are 
penalized  (or  faithful  service 

We    have    not    been    asked    to    make    this 
appeal 

But  we  make  it  gl  idly  since  these  workers 
have  so  few  to  speak  for  them. 


THE  PATIENT  POSTMAN 

Any  ge;ieral  impression  that  the  long- 
sought  W8ge  increa.'?e  tor  post-office  workers 
was  accomplished  by  passage  of  the  Mead- 
Ramspeck  bill  will  be  promptly  dispelled 
when  the  public  examines  the  terms  of  that 
feeble  stopgap. 

The    Seventy-seventh    Congress,    In    effect, 
evaded  the  issue  with  a  meaningless  gesture. 
The    Mead-Ramspeck    bill    merely    provides 
extra  pay  for  overtime  work 

Thus  wiil  help  a  few  clerks  who  put  in  long 
hours  during  the  holiday  rushes,  but  the 
majority  of  postal  employees  do  not  work 
overtime 

Fortunately,  the  makeshift  bill  expires  on 
April  30. 

There  is  opportunity  fur  the  new  Congress 
to  reopen  the  matter  with  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity and  Justice. 

Tlie  postal  personnel  has  not  had  a  wage 
Increase  .since  1925 

Instead  they  have  had  pay  cuts— in  1932 
and  1933 

Add  to  this  direct  cut  the  factor  of  rising 
prices  diiring  the  17  intervening  years,  and 
we  have  not  only  a  tinancial  crisis  for  the 
loyal,  experienced,  and  patient  postmen  but 
a  gross   injustice  aprainst  them 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  In  wartime  the 
services  of  communication  are  vital  to  the 
Nation  and  that  the  post  office  is  the  core  and 
soul  c)f  communications 

To  igf.ore  the  needs  and  deserts  of  postal 
workers,  to  force  them  intt)  other  kinds  of 
war  work  where  thev  receive  decent  wages 
and  fair  treatment,  is  deliberately  to  injure 
this  vitally  essential  service. 

The  last  Congress,  and  several  Congresses 
before,  have  hemmed  and  hawed,  procrasti- 
nated, quibbled,  and  fi  lally  awarded  a  stone 
where  bread  was  wanted 

Timid  and  tlme-servinii  l<>gislators  found  It 
convenient  and  safe  to  Ignore  a  body  of  In- 
valuable public  servants  who  could  not  strike 
nor  lobby  nor  exert  pressure  in  other  ways 

But  the  same  legi.slators  found  It  necessary 

at  the  Fame  time  to  give  preferential  treat- 

I    meat  lo  other  labor  groups  who  could  and 


did    strike,   lobby    and   turn   other  necessary 

screws. 

The  Mead-RamFpeck  bill  should  be  allowed 
to  expire  witht)Ut  regret  or  help. 

It  should  be  replaced  by  a  practical,  gen- 
erous, a'id  equitable  measure,  giving  the 
postal  people  what  they  deserve  and  what 
thev  need  in  order  to  live. 

This  is  not  only  Just,  but  sensible 

It  is  the  only  way  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress can  correct  the  economic  and  social 
myopia  that  notably,  in  this  Instance,  maired 
the  action  of  its  predecesscr. 


An    Arkansas    Ex-Congressman    Attacks 
Congressman  Dirksen  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  March  5,  1943.  there  appeared  on 
page  8  of  the  Peona  '111.)  Star  an  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
Peoria  which  was  acldre.s.sed  by  former 
Confzres.sman  Clyde  T.  Elli.s.  of  Arkansas. 

He  took  me  to  task  for  an  alleged  at- 
tack on  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  by  inference  uf  being 
associated  with  a  so-called  Power 
Trust. 

The  remarks  of  ex-Congre.ssman  Ellis, 
as  reported  in  the  article  which  follows, 
are  such  a  departure  from  truth  and 
such  a  deliberate  distortion  of  facts  and 
such  a  violation  of  the  executive  nature 
of  an  appropriation  subcommittee  by 
some  administrative  official  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  that  the 
matter  calls  for  a  reply. 
The  entire  article  is  as  follows: 

CHARGES  VICIOfS  ATTACK  ON  RIIIAI  rLECTRIFTCA- 
TTON  ADMINISTRATION— DIRKSFN  CRITICISED  BY 
CO-OP  SPEAKER 

Life  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration IS  threatened  and  only  this  week  was 
attacked  viciously  in  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  warned  Clyde  T  Ellis,  of 
Wa.shlngton,  D  C  ,  here  Thursday  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  A.«soclation  of  Electric 
Cooperatives  at  Hotel  Pere  Marcjuette. 

A  former  Congressman  from  Arkansas  who 
Is  now  executive  manager  of  the  National 
Pural  Electric  Cooperative  Association.  Mt 
Ellis  told  200  or  more  Illinois  fiirmers  and 
rural  power  ofticlals  that  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  was  dropi>ed  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  appropriation  and  that 
the  National  Resourcts  Planning  Commi.-- 
slon  failed  to  get  a  dime 

'Only  yesterday  Congressman  EvrRFrr  M 
Dirksen,  of  Pekin,  made  a  vic;ous  attack  on 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  be- 
for  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  ' 
the  national  manager  said  In  response  to 
a  question  from  the  meeting  on  the  attitude 
of  ininols  Conj;re.ssmen  toward  the  rural  light 
and  power  cooperatives 

Of  Congressman  Dirksen  Mr  Ellis  said: 
"I  think  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  In 
Congress,  but  you  never  see  anyone  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Power  Trust  unle.ss  he  Is 
an  able  man  Dirksen  for  the  last  4  years 
has  been  leading  the  light  against  the  Ruial 
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B«e<tTlflc»tlon  Admlnl«tr«Uon.  and  he  bu  In- 
dicated  it  should   be  destroyed." 

The  a»embly  went  on  record  for  contlnua- 
tk)D  of  the  Rural  Electnncatlon  AdmlnlEUa- 
tlon  and  expansion  sfter  the  wnr.  asserting 
It  can  make  a  greater  contribtrtlon  to  the 
war  effort  with  proper  support  In  Washing- 
ton Ottdals  were  Instructed  to  ascertain 
the  atUtude  toward  the  Rural  BlecUiacatlon 
Administration. 

Deemed  too  controversial  for  the  meeting, 
a  proposal  by  Ray  Klten.  of  Princeton,  to 
push  the  clocks  back  an  hour  was  defeated 
by  Uie  MBcmbly. 

Before  he  concluded  his  remarks  the  na- 
tional manager  noenUoned  numeroun  dams 
either  buUt  or  to  be  built  on  the  Illinois. 
Fcx  Rock.  llisslsBlppi.  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and 
observed  that  minolB  has  one  of  the  highest 
average  power  rates  In  America  with  about 
the  least  escuw 

He  said  the  dams  have  a  potential  capacity 
of  2350.000  kilowatts  to  produce  8*K).000.000 
kilowatt-hours  a  year,  and  cited  records  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  showing  that 
present  capacity  Is  48.370  kUowatts  with  a 
producUon  of  307.900  kllowalt-hours  a  year. 

Twenty  nunols  cooperatives  were  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting 


First  let  me  say  after  canvassing  the 
situation  this  morning  that  ex-Ck>n«ress- 
maa  ElUs.  who  is  the  executive  manager 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  with  present  ofBces  in 
the  Continental   Hotel   in  Washington. 
D  C    could  only  have  learned  that  offl- 
ci'als  of  the  R.  E.  A.  were  testifying  be- 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on   Agriculture 
Appropriations  from  some  member  of 
the  R  E.  A.  administrative  staff.    A  can- 
vass of  all  those  present  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings  indicates  that   only  from 
the  R  E.  A.  officials  themselves  could  any 
observations  have  been  obtained  with 
reference  to  what  transpired  in  the  com- 
mittee room  and  it  is  surpassing  strange 
that  while  Members  of  Congress  care- 
fully refrain  from  revealing  any  actions 
taken  by  the  subcommittee  or  of  testi- 
mony taken  by  the  subcommittee  to  avert 
the  pressure  which  is  so  often  exercised 
by  agencies  of  Government  if  appropria- 
tions are  diminished,  yet  the  witnesses 
who  are  administrative  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment apparently  feel   free   to   sally 
forth  and  disclose  things  which  transpire 
In  the  executive  sessions  of  such  a  com- 
mittee and  aggravate  the  offense  by  re- 
sorting to  falsehood. 

On  March  8  when  the  committee  re- 
sumed  its  sessions  at  10:  SO  In  the  morn- 
ing  I  presented  the  cUpping  to  the  com- 
mit'tee  and  requested  that  Mr.  Ellis  be 
summoned  before  the  subcommittee  to 
make  a  statement  as  to  the  source  from  j 
which  he  obtained  his  InformaUon  and 
to  verify  the  deliberate  distortion  of  fact 
contained  in  the  statements  which  he  J 
made  in  P?orla. 

First,  let  me  affirm  that  I  have  sup- 
ported  the  rural  electrification  program 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so.     At  the  same 
time  let  me  state  that  1  propose  with  all  j 
the  vigor  at  my  command  to  compel  the 
officials  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  that  program 
in  conformity  with  the  intention  of  Con-   j 
gress  as  written  in  the  sUtute  under  | 
which  the  R.  E.  A.  operates.     I  mtend  ; 
also  with  whatever  talent  and  vitality  I 
possess  to  make  it  an  honest,  efficient  i 


agency  in  Its  operations,  and  reveal  to 
pubhc  view  any  wrongdoing  or  misfea- 
sance by  its  officials. 

The  hostility  of  certain  R.  E.  A.  officials 
is  not  very  difficult  to  understand.  Two 
years  ago  when  one  of  the  deputy  ad- 
ministrators furnished  various  informa- 
Uon  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations  I  first  compelled  R.  K.  A. 
to  certify  that  information  and  then 
promptly  caused  an  investigaUon  to  be 
made  through  the  General  Accounting 
Offic€ ,  the  Personnel  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  through  the 
investigation  staff  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  that  InvesUgaUon,  the 
Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  caused  a  thor- 
ough investigation  to  be  made  and  that 
investigation  sustained  every  allegation 
and  every  contention  which  I  made  at  the 
time  and  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Kendall  Poss.  Chief  of  the  Informa- 
Uon Division  of  R.  E.  A.;  a  reprimand 
and  a  30  day  suspension  for  Mr.  W.  Lyle 
Sturtevant.  budget  officer  of  the  R.  E.  A.; 
and  a  reprimand  for  Mr.  Robert  B.  Craig, 
the  Assistant  Administrator. 

If  this  reqtiires  verification,  it  will  be 
found  on  page  11  ot  the  committee  report 
which  accompanied  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1943, 
which  reads  as  foUows: 


iNTwauTT  OF  sooacKS  or  iMFoaMATioK  or 

COMMlTltaS  (T  COWGETSS 

Last  year  the  committee  in  Its  report  called 
attenUon  to  ti»«  failure  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Admlulstratlon  to  submit  com- 
plete and  accu'-ate  Information  on  the  mat- 
ter of  adminlfitrative  promotions  and  stated 
that  It  was  "ol  such  grave  ImporUnce  that 
the  committee  believes  it  should  be  called  to 
thp  attention  of  the  House." 

Since  then  ttoere  has  been  a  turther  Inves- 
tigation by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
made  a  report  to  the  suboommittee  on  No- 
vember 15.  1»41.  In  which  be  stated: 

'•At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the  investi- 
gation fully  supported  Mr  Dirks7:k's  conten- 
tion that  the  promotion  figures  submitted  by 
the  Rural  Bectrtllcation  Administration  to 
the  Director  of  P8r«>nnel  of  this  Department, 
which  formed  the  baais  of  the  Dirtjctors  re- 
port to  Mr.  DianBM.  were  maccurat*  and  in- 
complete. The  InvesUgaUon  further  revealed 
that  equally  Inaccurate  and  Inoomplete  pro- 
motion figures  were  submitted  by  *he  Rural 
Kectrmcatlon  Admlntetratlon  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget." 

Disciplinary  action  has  been  taken  bythe 
Department.  In  the  case  of  Robert  B.  Craig. 
Assistant  Administrator,  the  Secretary  re- 
ports that  "a  severe  letter  of  reprimand  and 
warning  has  been  addre««d  to  Mr.  Craig." 
In  the  case  cf  Mr.  Kendall  Fose,  Chief  of  the 
>   Information  Division  of  Rural  Electrification 

Administration,  the  Secretary  states  that: 
i        "At  the  Tcry  outset  he   Invented'  a  scheme 
I    designed   to  thwart  the  submlasion  of  com- 
plete information  that  had  been  requested, 
i   •     •     •    Chargea  looking  to  his  remoml  from 
the  Bcrvlce  have  been  preferred  against  Mr. 

1        In  a  subsequent  report  to  the  committee. 

'    dated  February  9.  1M2,  the  Secretary  statea: 

;  -I  have  algned  a  decision  finding  that  the 
charges  are  sustained  and  removing  Mr.  Foss 
from  his  pcsttlon  to  this  Department,  effec- 

I  tlve  at  the  termination  of  his  last  day  of 
service.  January  «0.  1942." 

\  la  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  Lyle  Sturtevant. 
budget  officer  of  the  Rural  Hectrtflcatlon 
Administration,  the  Secretary's  report  statee: 


"Mr.  Sturtevant  has  been  severely  repri- 
manded and  h<8  suspension  from  dutj  with- 
out pay  for  a  period  of  »  days  has  been 
ordered." 

The  Secretary  further  advised  the  commit- 
tee that: 

"The  foregoing  Information  came  as  a  ms- 
tlnct  shock  to  me.  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  Department  will  not  tolerate  the  submis- 
sion of  false  or  misleading  inlormaUon  to 
any  committee  of  Congress  or  any  Member 
thereof.' 

The  Secretary  la  to  be  commended  for  this 
expeditious,  forthright,  and  reaolute  dispo- 
sition of  this  regrettable  matter. 

Note  the  severity  of  the  Secretary's 
language  when  he  speaks  of  "inac- 
curacies" and  schemes  and  that  these 
revelations  were  a  distinct  shock.  I 
wonder  what  farmer-members  of  R.  E.  A. 
cooperatives  think  of  such  a  situation  ex- 
isting among  the  high  officials  who 
administer  R  £.  A. 

Here  then  is  conclusive  proof  of  mis- 
information submitted  to  a  committee 
of  Congress  which  involved  the  integ- 
rity of  the  committee  proceeding  and 
manifestly  R.  E.  A.  officials  have  felt 
hostile  ever  since.  Notwithstanding 
such  hostility  I  propose  to  do  my  duty 
for  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  by  re- 
vealing malfeasance  In  Government 
whenever  It  comes  to  my  attention  and 
by  prosecuting  with  determination  any 

wrongdoers. 

Turning  now  to  the  attack  which  was 
made  upon  me  by  an  ex-Congressman 
fiom  Arkansas,  it  might  be  interesting 
in  the  interest  of  truth  to  see  how  far 
he  permitted  his  bias  and  prejudice  to 
distort  the  facts.  The  fact  that  he  re- 
ferred to  me  as  "one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  Congress"  does  not  mitigate  the  de- 
gree of  his  offense  in  departing  from  the 
truth. 

When  the  printed  record  of  the  com- 
mittee hearing  is  made  pubUc.  in  the 
near  future,  it  will  be  obvious  to  anyone 
that  the  Honorable  Malcolm  C.  Tartct, 
of  Georgia,  was  the  first  member  of  the 
subcommittee  to  express  an  interest  in 
the   operations  of   the  National   Rural 
Electric    CkwperaUve    Association,    the 
sources  of  its  funds,  the  scope  of  its  op- 
erations, and  the  question  whether  or 
not  members  of  the  rural  cooperatlv« 
were  aware  of  the  use  to  which  such 
funds  were  devoted. 

In  due  time  it  was  my  privilege  to 
cross-examine  Mr.  Slattery,  the  R.  K.  A. 
Administrator;  Mr.  Craig,  the  Deputy 
Administrator:  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  also  a 
Deputy  Administrator,  along  the  same 
lines.    Among  other  things.  I  requested 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Ellis,  as  executive 
manager  of  this  association,  was  receiv- 
ing $12,000  per  year.    I  wanted  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Sir  ttery  or  Mr. 
Nicholson  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  this  cooperative  association. 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  the  dues 
paid  into  the  association  were  $10  for 
each  cooperative  and  10  cents  for  each 
cooperative  member,  which,  on  the  basis 
of  IfiOiJOOO  members,  would  provide  an 
annual  revenue  of  $108,000  which  the  as- 
sociation might  obtain  ^ro*?/*™'*^ 
expend  to  maintain  a  Washington  office. 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  true 
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inite  and  la.stins  strides  forward  in  the   I       The  Office  of  Scientific  and  Technical 


It  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  the 
r,ovf  *?n  nr  on  rinv.s  and  will  have  a  ca- 
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that  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative Asscciation  held  a  meeting  at  St. 
Louis  on  January  19  to  which  a  number 
of    celebrities,    including    Members    of 
Congress,  had  boon  invited  with  expenses 
paid.     I  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
R.  E.  A.  had  in.spired  the  association  to 
venture  into  the  insurance  business  and 
that    insurance    men    in    Arkansas    and 
Uhnois  had  ni?d  protests  against  this 
venture.    I  wanted  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Slattery  was  identified  in  any  way  v  ith 
the  association  and  whether  or  not  it 
was  receiving  his  support  and  then  read 
into  the  record  a  letter  dated  June  29. 
19'12   over  the  sipnati  re  of  Mr.  Slattery. 
which    speaks    for     itself     and    which 
follows: 

United  Statks  Dfpastment 

or   AcRicrLTURF.   Rural 
Electrification  Administration, 

St    Loui'i.  Mo  ,  June  29.  J!)42. 
Mr  Steve  T  Tate. 

President.  National  Rural 

Electric  Cocpcratv  c  A.^sociation, 

Wa  hirig:on.  D  C. 
Dpar  Mr.  T.ate;  It  was  ft  real  plrasure  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  exfcuilve  com- 
mittee—Mes.'ifs  Stoneman,  Eflmunds.  Jack- 
man,  and  Walker — rcprepentint;  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  and 
to  have  the  flue  talk  we  had 

Yiiur  program  a.s  outlined  to  me  during  this 
Conference  and  the  prcst-ntatiDn  of  the  by- 
laws and  objectives  seemed  to  me  to  promi.se 
the  fu'flUment  of  the  purpose  of  the  Rural 
Enectr.ticatlon  Admlnlstrminn,  that  Is,  as  you 
well  know,  electric  service  to  every  farm  home 
Hi  tills  country.  It  Is  a  great  stiurce  of 
Batl.<5f action  to  mc  personally  th.it.  as  Ad- 
m'ni'traior  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. I  have  had  a  part  in  the  partial 
fu'flUment  of  this  ideal,  now  with  the  as- 
sistance of  those  In  your  organization  who 
have  received  power  we  can.  throuch  thi.** 
gieat  cooperative  effort,  fully  electrify  the 
ru-al  areas  of  thla  cutmtry 

Of  C(  urse.  during  the  period  of  this  pres- 
ent national  crisis,  our  hopes  for  actively 
currying  on  the  exten.slon  of  this  program 
must  t)e  retarded  In  part.  I  am  proud,  hiiw- 
ever.  to  say  that  during  the  war  your  great 
objective  Is  to  have  your  members  through 
the  instrumentality  of  your  association 
pledging  y<nr  every  endeavor  to  the  winning 
of  this  conflict  and  the  achieving  of  early 
victory  Working  together  with  the  mem- 
bers of  yuur  great  organization  and  the 
friends  of  rural  electriJlcation  everywhere,  we 
will  be  on  guard  to  see  that  this  hne  na- 
tional program  is  not  destroyed  by  seltl>h 
Interests  or  political  maneuvers. 

The  1.000.000  farm  membevs  In  your 
Bssociatioii  wisely  cooperating;  together  can 
he  a  great  force  for  victory  and  an  e\er 
defend'^r  of  democratic  morale  and  idenl.s. 
No  matter  how  perfect  the  civilization  or 
now  politically  organized  it  is  to  protect  the 
frecdom.s  of  little  men.  history  has  shown  that 
"eternal  vigilance  is  the  pr.ce  of  liberty." 
With  this  In  mind  and  deeply  appreciating 
the  motives  and  ideils  which  have  impelled 
the  organization  of  this  n.-isociation.  I  want  to 
pledge  to  ycu  my  every  effort  and  assi.stance 
that  together  we  can  achieve  the  gr.at  pur- 
poses of  our  President  and  the  CoiiKress  of 
the  United  S'.ates  when  th^v  cieaitd  the 
Ruial  Eleciritication  Administratlou. 
S.ncerely  ycurs. 

Harry  Slattery. 

AdmiJiiatrator. 

These  and  other  questions  are  pertinent 
to  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee on  Agrict'lture  appropriations 
because  Congr.^ss  appropriates  all  the 
funds  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  R.  E.  A, 


and  funds  for  loans  and  advances.  This 
involves  the  use  of  funds  by  cooperatives 
and  is  a  very  proper  matter  of  investiga- 
tion by  a  committee  which  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  examining  into 
the  whole  operation  of  the  K.  E.  A.  pro- 
gram. 

These  questions  were  regarded  evi- 
dently by  some  R.  E.  A.  administrative  of- 
ficial as  a  'vicious  attack  on  R.  E.  A."  and 
that  information  was  communicattd  by 
such  official  to  ex-Congressman  Ellis  who 
without  verification  then  undertakes  to 
make  it  appear  that  I  have  made  an  at- 
tack on  this  agency. 

I  would  be  derelict  in  mv  duty  as  a 
public  representative  if  L failed  to  fxplore 
into  every  operation  of  government  that 
time  will  permit  in  order  to  safeguard 
public  expenditure  and  procure  wherever 
possible  the  utmost  efTiciency  and  econ- 
omy in  governmental  op;'rations.  The 
whole  story  has  not  been  written  as  yet 
and  will  not  be  until  ex-Congre.s?man  El- 
lis appears  befort>  the  subcommittee  and 
explains  the  source  of  his  information. 
At  that  time  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  matter  and  will  put  "ihe  he" 
where  it  belongs. 


Introduction  of  the  Science  Mobilization 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOiN.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speakor,  I  have 
introduced  the  .science  m.obilization  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  because 
in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  to  urow  out 
of  the  current  critical  pi-nod  in  Ameri- 
can history.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  bv  Senator  Kilgork  and  is  S.  702 
in  that  body.  My  bill  is  H.  R.  2100.  The 
bill  is  aimed  directly  at  conditions  which 
are  hampering  our  prosecution  of  the 
war.  In  addition,  it  has  wholesome  im- 
plications with  relation  to  the  recon- 
struction period  which  will  follow  the 
war. 

A  group  of  forward-looking  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  sponsored  simi- 
lar bills  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
This  new  bill  is  a  revised  and  improved 
version  of  those.  It  has  been  strength- 
ened by  following  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  numerous  scientists,  technologists,  and 
other  Government  and  industrial  leaders, 
many  of  whom  testified  before  the  Kil- 
gore  Senate  committee  during  hearings 
on  the  bill  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
confusion  which  has  arisen  from  con- 
flict between  multitudinous  Government 
agencies  having  to  do  with  scientific  and 
technological  matters.  Tlirough  coordi- 
nating the  work  of  these  existing  agencies 
it  would  prevent  overlapping  of  func- 


tions and.  even  more  important,  fill  in  the 
wide  gaps  in  our  technological  war  work. 
Of  particular  significance  in  the  new 
bill  are  its  bolstered  provisions  for  assist- 
ance in  the  developm.ent  of  local  and  re- 
gional resources  through  use  of  small  and 
medium  sized  production  plants,  and  as- 
sistance to  independent  inventors  and  re- 
searchers who  have  no  means  for  carry- 
ing their  idea.s  to  completion. 

The  ne>  bill  al,  o  looks  to  the  post-war 
period  in  more  certain  terms.  Tliat  is.  it 
proposes  to  keep  the  OfTlce  of  Scientific 
and  Technical  Mobilization  in  operation 
after  the  war  so  that  the  transition  from 
a  war  economy  to  one  of  peace  will  be 
tlTected  with  minimum  dislocation  and 
confusion,  insofar  as  technology  is  con- 
cerned. 

Investigations  of  several  congressional 
committees  have  disclosed  that  decen- 
tralization of  indu.-try  not  only  is  entirely 
practical  but  highly  desirable  if  we  are 
to  make  maximum  u>e  of  American  re- 
sources to  win  the  war  and  to  establish 
a  better  economy  after  the  war.    Take 
the  steel  industry,  for  example.     Despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  rich  deposits  of 
iron  ore  m  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  the 
steel  industry  has  been  concentrated  in 
one  small  section  and  has  depended  al- 
most   entirely    upon    the    Mesabi    ores. 
Also  the  manufacturing  proces«;es  in  u.se 
now  are  those  developed  by  the  large 
companies;  and  are  not  adaptable  to  use 
in  smaller  plants.     We  know  that  we  can 
have  more  steel,  widf^r  employment,  and 
consequent  prosperity  by  decentralizinp 
the  steel  induct  :y  to  u.^e  the  abundant 
ores  of   the   Sor.th   and   the   West.     We 
know  further  that  new  processes  mAut  be 
u.sed  to  produce  steel  with  the  smaller 
scale  operations. 

To  give  a  specific  ca.se  in  point  I  would 
cite  the  establishment  of  a  large  blast 
furnace  in  my  district  in  Texas.  It  was 
only  after  a  preat  struggle  that  we  were 
able  to  pet  that  furnace,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  ha\e  enou£;h  ore  there  to  keep 
it  in  full  oiM>ratlon  for  the  next  75  years. 
Labor  can  be  obtained  there  without  re- 
course to  recruiting  from  distant  areas, 
and  there  is  sufficient  housing  and  an 
equitable  standard  and  co>t  of  Ining 
there  for  the  worker. 

Technological  mobilization,  as  en- 
visioned in  the  bill,  will  make  {xissible 
maximum  use  of  the  American  scientific 
and  technical  personnel  and  facilities  in 
the  national  intcre;  t.  It  wul  eliminate 
present  chaotic  conditions  whereby  the 
scientist  is  not  contributing  to  the  fullest 
and  much  of  our  resources  remain  un- 
tapped. 

Devticpment  of  regional  industry  will 
mean  regional  indep(  ndence  and  free  en- 
terprise in  the  true  sen.se  of  the  phra.se. 
We  know  that  currt-ntly  le.ss  than  2  OCO 
of  the  Nation's  150,000  manulaclunng 
concerns  have  research  facilities,  and 
that  of  tliese  a  group  of  13  gigantic  cor- 
porations control  one-third  of  all  re- 
search personnel,  and  140  control  two- 
thirds. 

It  is  clear  then  that  this  bill,  through 
its  provisions  of  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness and  individual  scientists,  v,A\  enlist 
the  a'd  of  additional  Americans  in  the 
war  effort,  at  the  same  iimc  making  del- 
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Inite  and  la,sting  strides  fonx'ard  in  the 
technological  development  of  the  country. 

The  details  of  the  story  on  steel  are 
substantially  the  same  in  the  cases  of 
rubber,  manganese,  aluminum,  and 
numerous  other  vital  war  products.  It  is 
well  known,  for  instance,  that  aluminum 
can  be  made  from  a  common  type  of  clay 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
All  that  is  lacking  is  the  technological 
wherewithal  and  the  necessary  Federal 
financial  aid. 

The  principle  of  Federal  scientific  and 
technical  a.ssistance  has  been  proved  in 
the  field  of  aHriculture.  Here  the  aid 
has  been  administered  to  small  agricul- 
tural units  with  consequent  great  benefit 
to  our  agrarian  economy.  The  Science 
Mobilization  Act  proposes  an  extension 
of  this  type  of  aid  to  all  fields. 

When  science  is  mobilized  the  country 
will  know  a  civilization  it  has  never  be- 
fore envisioned.  We  think  this  bill  will 
perform  that  task.  We  think  it  will  give 
America  an  opportunity  to  add  to  her 
leadership  in  world  affairs. 

STNOPSIS    or    SCIENCE    MOBILIZATION    BILL 

To  effectuate  the  maximum  develop- 
ment and  application  of  scientific  and 
technical  resources  requisite  for  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  peace- 
time progress  and  pro.sperity  the  Science 
Mobihzation  Act  e.stablishes  the  Office  of 
Scientific  and  Technical  Mobilization. 
The  purpo.ses  of  the  act  are: 
First.  Appraisal  of  the  present  utiliza- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge, facilities,  and  personnel,  and  de- 
velopment of  national  programs  for  their 
maximum  use. 

Second.  Mobilization  of  scientific  and 
technical  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  | 
the  war. 

Third.  Facilitation  of  the  post-war 
transition  from  a  war  economy  to  peace- 
time enterprise. 

Fourth.  Collection,  coordination,  and 
development  of  .scientific  and  technical 
information  and  facilities. 

Fifth.  Promotion,  for  national  defen.se 
and  the  general  welfare,  of  techniques 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. 

Sixth.  Assi.stance.  encouragement,  and 
protection  of  research  rnd  enterprise  of 
inventors,  scientists,  institutions,  and 
Government  establishments. 

Seventh.  Development  of  substitutes 
for  strategic  materials  and  promotion  of 
the  most  beneficial  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

E  ghth.  Promotion  of  scientific  educa- 
tion and  provision  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical training  and  employment. 

Ninth  Guidance  and  assistance  In 
scientific  and  technical  matters  wherever 
necessary. 

Tenth.  Maintenance  and  expansion  of 
free  enterprise  by  availing  smaller  bu.si- 
ncsses  of  the  benefits  of  scientific  ad- 
vancement. 

Eleventh.  Standarldization.  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  of  scientific  and  technical 
designs  and  specifications. 

Twelfth.  Cooperation        coordination, 
and   integration    of    governmental   and 
private  facilities  and  personnel 
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The  Office  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Mobilization  would  Include  a  national 
scientific  and  technical  txjard  consist- 
ing of  the  administrator  of  the  office 
(appointed  by  the  President  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate)  and  six  mem- 
bers representing  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  the  consuming  public,  scientists 
and  technologists,  and  a  national  scien- 
tific and  technical  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  board.  Federal  departments, 
science,  labor,  and  industry  representa- 
tives. 
The  office  would  be  authorized  to: 
First.  Maintain  a  census  of  scientific 
and  technical  facilities,  requirements  and 
personnel  in  the  United  States  and 
pos.sessions. 

Second.  Promote,  coordinate  and  de- 
velop scientific  and  technical  projects, 
methods,  training,  and  data. 

Third.  Fostei  domestic  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  scient.flc  discovery 
and  technology. 

Fourth.  Review  specifications,  stand- 
ards, and  designs  of  military  and  civilian 
products. 

Fifth.  Finance  scientific  and  technical 
operations. 

S:xth.  Acquire  patents  and  patent 
rights  and  authorize  their  use. 

Seventh.  E.stablish  a  system  of  merit 
awards  for  outstanding  scientific  and 
technical  contributions. 

Eighth.  Conduct  research  and  investi- 
gation on  the  use  and  development  of 
scientific  and  technical  facilities  and 
personnel. 

Ninth.  Mobilize  scientific  and  techni- 
cal facilities  for  national  defense. 

Tenth.  Coordinate  and  integrate  in 
the  national  interest,  information,  activi- 
ties and  resources  of  governmental  and 
private,  scientific,  and  technical  agencies. 

TEXAS 

Resources,  the  orderly  development  of 
which  would  be  assisted  under  the  Pat- 
maii  science  mobilization  bill: 

Oil— estimated  in  1939  at  9^2  billion 
barrels,  or  54.46  percent  of  the  known 
petroleum  reserves  of  the  United  States — 
and  natural  gas  of  which  there  is  as  much 
wasted  as  used.  The  bill  would  promote 
more  economical  exploitation  of  these  re- 
sources and  assist  the  .small  producer. 

Sulfur:  Texas  produces  approximate- 
ly 75  percent  of  the  total  supply  of  the 
United  States.  The  largest  undeveloped 
deposit  is  in  the  Toyah  basin  in  the  trans- 
Pecos  region.  This  bill  would  assi.st  the 
economic  and  orderly  exploitation  of  new 
deposits. 

The  bill  would  also  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  orderly  development  of  the 
following  resources: 

Lignite:  Though  undeveloped,  lignite 
beds  cover  approximately  60,000  .square 
miles,  extending  from  Laredo  to  Texar- 
kana,  the  reserve  being  estimated  at  30,- 
000.000,000  tons. 

Coal,  one  of  the  State's  largest  mineral 
resources,  is  still  largely  undeveloped. 

Iron  deposits  in  northeast  Texas  cover 
an  area  of  approximately  1.000  square 
miles— In  parts  of  19  counties— mostly 
undeveloped.  Near  Daingerfield.  Tex.,  in 
the  congressional  district  I  represent  a 
large  blast  furnace  is  under  construction. 


It  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  the 
next  60  or  90  days  and  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  1.200  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day. 
There  is  sufficient  ore  within  6  miles  of 
this  blast  furnace  to  keep  it  operating  for 
75  years.  There  are  many  other  desir- 
able sites  for  blast  furnaces  and  steel 
mills  in  east  Texas. 

Quicksilver:  Extensively  but  relatively 
undeveloped  deposits  are  found  near 
Terhngua  in  the  Big  Bend. 

Copper  is  also  foimd  in  the  western 
and  central  mountains  and  in  the  Per- 
mian basin  of  the  north  central  area; 
these  deposits  also  are  largely  undevel- 
OF>ed.  ^. 

Gold  is  found  in  small  quantitie.'  m  the 
western  and  central  mountains. 

Lead,  manganese,  zinc,  tin,  scattered 
in  various  areas  through  the  State  are 
still  all  undeveloped. 

Graphite:  Texas  has  large  deposits, 
largely  undeveloped. 

Titanium,  tungsten,  uranium  are 
found  in  southwestern  Texas. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  the  well- 
known  and  already  commercially  ex- 
ploited deposits  of  Fuller's  earth,  clay, 
sand  gravel,  sihca  and  potash— largest 
deposit  in  the  world— and  extensive  for- 
mations of  limestone  and  granite.  The 
further  development  of  these  deposits 
will  be  greatly  aided  by  this  bill,  in  such 
a  way.  moreover,  as  particularly  to  ben- 
efit small  independent  enterprises. 


National  Resources  Planning  Board 
Should  Be  Continued;  a  Postwar 
Imperative 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  action  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress in  denying  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  the  necessary  appropri- 
ation which  would  insure  its  continu- 
ance was  in  my  opinion  a  serious  mis- 

take. 

The  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  since  its  inception  has  functioned 
in  an  admirable  way.  It  has  contrib- 
uted an  invaluable  service  to  long-range 
planning,  both  in  regard  to  development 
of  our  natural  resources  and  toward  cor- 
relating the  post-war  employment  pro- 
grams of  political  subdivisions  of  Gov- 
ernment and  private  employees. 

Recognition  of  this  service  has  been 
Nation-wide  and  from  purely  nonparti- 
san sources,  as  proof  of  which  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  re.solution  memo- 
riahzing  Congress  to  restore  this  neces- 
sary appropriation  to  the  Budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

This  resolution  was  forwarded  to  me 
by  5  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County  a 
county  whose  population  is  over  2,500- 
000    people.      These    supervisors    have 
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•jtilized  the  s<»rvices  of  the  National  Re- 
poiirrps  Planninc  Board  since  its  incep- 
tion and  pray  for  its  continuance: 

Whereas  President  Rocfcvelt  in  a  letter  to 
Congre's.    dated    Januiiry    14.     19l'2.    stated: 
•The  Nationril  Resouires  Planning  Board,  as 
the  plannln<?  arm  of  my  Executive  Office.  Is    ' 
charged   w:;li   the  preparation  of  long  range    , 
plans  for  the  development   of   our   national 
resources   and    the    stabUiz  iiion   cf   employ-    ; 
ment.     At  my  direction.  It  is  correlating  plana 
and  programs  under  consideration  In  many 
Federal,  State,  and  private  organizations  for 
pMst'-aar     full     employment,     security,     and 
biiUdint?  America",  and 

Whereas  this  board  feels  that  snld  Plan- 
ning Bo;ird  \:\  (unctiOi.iKi;  .1  ^  i.bove  outlined 
Is  doing  a  very  necessary  piece  of  work,  and 
that  the  vai icus  reports  issued  by  said  Plan- 
ning Board  m  recent  months  fcave  been  very 
helpful  to  the  Regional  Planninc;  Comml.sslon 
of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Rf  so/red,  That  the  B<>ard  of  Supervisors  of 
tl.c  County  of  Los  Ani;eles  hereby  moiiiorlal- 
tun  the  Congress  of  the  UmtcU  States  to  re- 
norc  the  budget  for  the  National  Rasourcea 
Planning  Board  fur  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Where  Is  All  Our  Food  Going? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or  lEXAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiui  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foliowms  splendid 
and  informative  article  by  Edward  R. 
Stettir.iu.s,  Jr.,  United  States  Lend-Lea.se 
Administrator,  on  lend-lease  shipments 
abroad  of  food,  which  article  appeared 
In  the  magazine  the  American  of  April 
1943: 

Whepe  Is  Ai-L  Our  Food  Going? 

(By  Edward  R  Stettlnlus.  United  States  Lend- 

Leaso  Admmi.strator » 

Fc-nd  shortages  have  begun  to  be  felt  In 
the  United  SUtcs  during  the  past  year.  The 
plr.ch  will  grow  more  se\erc  in  the  year  to 
come. 

Th!3  «>ecms  strarge  In  AmerlcT,  the  Inrd 
rf  plenty  Almcxst  incrodlble  Did  we  not 
raise  the  bigjjest  cri^p  of  footls  in  our  bUtory 
In  1942?  Didn't  our  farmers  break  all  rec- 
ords.' What  has  happened  to  this  vast  sup- 
ply of  food? 

It  is  hard  to  understui. d.  and  when  people 
don't  understand  a  situation,  rumors  flour- 
1th.  You  have  heard  such  rumors  at  the 
ofBce  or  the  club  or  In  the  streetcar  or  at 
thf   corner  grocery  store 

The  one  I  have  heard  most  fnquently  is 
that  Uncle  Sam,  acting  under  lend-lease.  U 
taking  our  good  American  food  and  spreading 
It  about  th  >  world  wiiii  a  fuoUsh  and  lavii>h 
h:ind: 

"No  steak  at  the  butcher's  t(  day.  I  hear 
they  are  sending  most  of  the  beef  to  Rur^^ta  " 

•  •  •  "Egg^  are  awfully  high  and  scarce 
They  say  we're  aencllng  just  shiploads  of  them 
to  England — and  butter,  probab'.y  to  fry  our 
nice  eggs  In.  aunuy  side  up  ■  •  •  • 
"Jtinlor  hasn't  been  able  to  get  a  sundae 
for  3  jays.  What  In  the  world  are  they 
doing  with  the  Ico  cream'  Giving  it  to  the 
Hottentots      and      E«klinop.      I      stippose " 

•  •     •     "Of  course.  »c  must  help  our  allies. 
but  why  send  them  all  the  b«st   things,  the 


very  things  we  want?"  •  •  •  "First 
thing  you  kn-jw.  our  own  people  won't  have 
enough  to  eat.  We  want  to  be  generous,  but 
we  don't  want  to  l>e  Imposed  upv,n  " 

It  is  hard  to  know  Just  what  to  do  about 
.«iirh  rumors.  They  cannot  be  flatly  denied, 
because  th^y  have  an  element  of  trxith  It  Is 
f(X)ilsh  to  denounce  them  as  unpatriotic,  since 
many  a  good  cltl/en,  honestly  puzzled,  re- 
F>eat3  them.  Mostly  they  are  innocent,  grvim- 
bUr.g  talk,  but  they  have  in  them  the  elements 
of  danger,  cruelty,  and  dvath— danger  to  our 
s\!cccs3  in  the  war.  cruelty  to  millions  of  our 
allies  who  are  now  Uv.ng  close  to  starv'atlon, 
and  possible  death  to  many  thousands  of  our 
Amcrlcen  boys  through  prolon^'utlon  ol  tie 
war.  Therefore  these  rumors  must  be  dealt 
with. 

The  best  wav  to  do  this.  In  my  opinion. 
Is  to  give  the  faci-s.  As  L^nd-Lease  Ad- 
ministrator I  will,  so  to  sptdk.  cp?n  up 
the  books  and  tell  you  Just  hnw  much  of 
each  kind  of  ford  we  are  sending  abroad, 
to  wh.ch  countries  It  is  going,  and  why. 
It  Is  your  food,  and  you  are  entitled  to 
knew 

One  favor  I  ask  Do  not  draw  your  con- 
clusions until  you  finish  the  story,  because 
the  food  situation  today  is  unprecedented, 
has  some  apparent  contradictions,  and  takes 
a  Htt'e  study 

Let's  look  first  at  beef,  because  th-it  has 
pn.bably  ciuised  more  talk  than  anything 
else.  Also.  It  shows  how  deceptive  appear- 
ances can  tie. 

In  1943  we  lend-li>a»ed  and  sent  abro&d. 
chkfly  to  Englanu,  18.000.000  pound.s  of  beef. 
That  certainly  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  beef, 
until  we  look  at  America's  total  1942  supp'y 
of  beef,  which  was  over  9  000  000  000  pounds 
In  other  words,  cur  of  every  503  p:iund.'5  of 
beef  at  home.  Lend-Lease  fwnt  1  p*  und 
abroj.d 

Nor  is  that  all  the  story  We  have  large 
Ani'Tictn  forces  in  Australia  and  New  Z?a- 
land.  These  two  countries,  through  recip- 
rocal lend-Uasf,  supplied  our  trcxjps  there 
with  a  total  of  '2:.. 000.000  p<jur.d.s  cf  beef 
during  1912  This  .sa' ed  time  and  .'hipping 
On  hal.ince  we  received  7,000  000  (25  minus 
18)  more  prunds  of  beef  than  we  furnifhcd 
U)    all    lend-lease   cuUiitrles   during    1942. 

Then  where.  U  lend-lease  dldn  t  take  It, 
has  our  href  got^.e?  It  has  gone  largely  to 
our  arn^.ed  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
to  those  (chlpflv  war  workers)  who  have  more 
money  to  spend  than  In  prewar  days 

The  nm^d  force*;  In  1942  bought  about  11 
percent  of  our  entire  beef  supply,  some  of 
it  as  re.-^erve  for  future  campaigns.  Otir 
hard-training,  hard-flghtlng  men  In  the  serv- 
ices need  beef,  like  heet,  and  eat  a  lot  of  it. 
In  1939  the  average  American  factory 
worker  earned  $23  02  a  week  In  November 
of  1943  our  millions  of  factory  workers,  sup- 
plemented by  other  millions  formerly  unem- 
ployed, working  longer  hour^  and  overtime, 
were  making  nbour  $40  (to  be  eaxct.  $39  7R) 
p^r  week.  (Figures  from  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  )  Mi.reover.  they  ci  uld  not  Bp>end 
this  extra  money  In  the  usual  way  on  tuh 
things  as  cars,  radios,  and  refrigerators.  So 
naturally  they  are  spending  more  money  for 
food,  and  for  choicer  food. 

Farmers  al.so  had  larger  average  net  In- 
comes in  1942,  were  able  to  buy  more  store 
food  when  they  went  to  town  Americans, 
when  they  have  more  money,  buy  more  beef, 
more  meat  generally,  more  milk,  cream,  but- 
ter, eggs,  and  poultry.  Meanwhile,  oth'r 
Americans,  with  fixed  Incomes,  or  with 
smaller  incomes  than  before,  are  feeling  the 
pinch  the  most. 

The  effect  of  lend-lease  on  our  beef  supply, 
then,  is  nil.  We  have  sent  no  veal  whatso- 
ever abroad  We  have  sent  about  4.000.000 
pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  (four-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  our  supply),  but  our  troops 
have  received  more  than  that  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 


Of  certain  other  foods,  however,  lend-lease 
has  bent  Urge  quauiuiea  ol  our  allies,  larjje 
enough  to  aflect  our  -horlages  at  ijome. 

Tlie  great  bulk  of  lend-lease  foods  which 
we  shipped  In  1912  was  made  up  of  pork,  milk 
products,  edible  fnt.s  and  oil?"  and  eu-gs.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  year  most  of  the  food 
went  to  EnKland,  but  by  winter,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  explain  later,  the  emphasis  began 
to  shift  toward  Ru!s:a  In  December  more 
fotd  Wiis  shipped  to  Rus.ia  than  to  England, 
and  probably  thU  pol.cy  will  continue  for 
.=onie  time  to  come. 

In  1912  we  shipped  t  112  000  000  pounds  of 
pork  to  our  allies  Thar  was  10  percent  rf 
our  American  supply,  and  is  a  really  big  bite 
of  p  Tk.  If  we  ngured  13S  pounds  of  pork 
to  the  hcg.  It  would  be  over  8.C00.0OO  hogs. 
It  is  enough  pork  to  all  55  l.ig  freight  steam- 
ers carrying  10  COO  tons  each. 

Tliat  pork  he'ped  to  encourage  and 
strengthrn  the  Ru.«i:aM  Armv  In  Its  prcd;- 
glous  battles.  We  hear  1t<  m  Ruvla  that  their 
soldiers  especially  appreciate  an  occasional 
treat  of  American  pork  •lausnge;  that,  butter 
lacking,  they  often  si:read  .\merican  lard  on 
their  black  bread,  and  that  thoir  soldleis 
fighting  in  Isolated  posts  la  subzero  weather 
frequently  carry  a  chuuk  of  American  fat- 
back  as  a  battle  ration  to  eat  w.'h  their  bre?rt. 
Crrtainly  this  is  no  luxury.    Kats  are  al»i- 

lutcly   cssent.al    to   men    hghiing    in   Russia  s 
I    withering  winters. 

I  Incidentally,  prart'cally  every  bit  of  food 
.  we  send  to  RussIh  l.s  for  the  Rust^ian  Army. 
j  In  milk  products,  lend-lease  shipped  dur- 
!  Ing  1942  the  equivalent  ol  4.r72.0OO.0O0 
I  pounds,  or  approximately  2,000,000.000  quart*. 
I  or  as  much  iis  lb  quarus  for  every  person  in 
I  the  United  States,  That  is  about  3  4  percent 
of  our  American  supply, 

TlK.t  would  bp  enough  milk.  If  shipped  In 
liquid  form,  to  load  about  214  bit;  freighters, 
at  10,000  tons  to  the  ship  Of  course,  we  did 
not  ship  It  In  natural  liquid  form.  We 
sh'pp^^d  most  of  It  as  condensed  milk,  evap- 
orated milk,  dry  skim  milk,  and  cheeae  In 
this  wav.  with  the  water  largely  removed,  it 
ofcupu'd  f^r  less  sp  .ce  and  welphed  ri.'y 
aljuut  815,000  0()0  pounds,  or  enough  to  Ic.'d 
ot^ly  40  fre.ghters  Instead  of  214, 

We  are  shipping  these  large  amounts  of 
milk  product.^  for  two  main  reasons:  First, 
because  our  alll»^  are  very  short  of  them  anl 
badly  need  m.ilk  nourishment  to  maintain 
hpalth  and  fighting  fitness.  Second,  cheese, 
and  particularly  dried  milk,  are  among  the 
most  economical  forms  In  which  to  move 
food  value  In  terms  of  shipping  space  Even 
so.  remember,  we  sent  onlv  one-thirtleth  of 
cur  total  milk  su;  ply  m    19  ;2 

Dried  milk  and  dried  eggs  have  been  life- 
savers,  and  h^re.  I  think,  lei  d-lease  can 
prcpcriy  claim  much  credit.  When  lei.d- 
lease  bog.~n.  In  1941.  the  producl.on  of  egg- 
drying  plants  In  America  was  only  abrut 
lOOOO.OCO  pourd>  a  year  We  h'  Iprd  finance 
the  building  of  new  plants,  so  that  we  now 
have  a  capacity  of  more  than  350.000000 
pr  inds  a  year  This  achievement  has  had 
Ju.'^t  the  same  effect  as  if  we  had  built  a  let 
of  ships.  It  hab  been  of  enormous  benefit 
not  only  to  our  a;ilr.<.  but  in  supp'ylng  our 
own  armed  forces  overseas 

We  have  sent  no  cream  or  Ice  cream 
abroad  But  our  heavy  shipments  of  milk 
ci;ncentrait's  have  been  one  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the  ice-cream  slioriage  Hfre.  again. 
heavier  buying  cf  milk  and  milk  product-s  by 
war  workers  and  the  armed  forces  has  had 
Its  effect 

We  shipped  23  percent  of  our  cheese  and  7 
percent  of  our  condensed  and  evaporatt  d 
milk.  Prrductinn  cf  IxDth  tht^e  items  has 
been  greatly  increased. 

How  about  butter?  That  has  been  quite 
sl'.oit  In  miany  parts  of  the  country,  and 
has  teen  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  con- 
verFation.  curiosity,  and  rumor  The  fact* 
are  simple:  In  1942  we  .sh.pped  via  lend-lea^e 
about   17,000,000   pounds   cf    butter,  or   8.500 
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tens  or  one  gcd-si^cd  shipload  Tliat  was 
less  than  1  pound  In  every  100  of  our  Ameri- 
can supply  „ 

All  of  this  butter  went  to  the  Russian 
Army  None  of  it  went  to  Britain  or  other 
allied  countries. 

Why  such  luxury  for  the  Rus^slan  Army? 
Ju'^t  think  It  over  a  moment      That   17  000.- 

000  pounds,  for,  let  us  say,  8000,000  Russian 
fighting  men.  would  mean  about  2  pounds 
a  year  for  each  soldier.  Say.  3  ounces  a 
month  This  would  permit  the  Ru.sslan  sol- 
dier, fighting  the  bloodiest  battles  in  history, 
to  have  American  butter  on  his  black  bread 
once  a  week,  instead  of  lard  or  linseed  oil 

That  Is  no  luxury  It  is  a  minimum  neces- 
sity. Soldiers  fti^hting  in  the  Russian  snow 
and  ice  and  mud  must  have  fat*  for  warmth. 
Butter  is  the  most  palatable  and  wholesome 

01  the  fat5  It  is  e.-pecially  needed  when 
bread  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  diet 

Most  Americans  when  they  know  these 
facts,  feel  that  we  should  send  a  lot  more  of 
our  butter  to  the  army  which  so  far  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  against  Germany.  I 
acree  This  vear  we  are  going  to  try  to  send 
the  Russian  Army  a  considerably  larger  quan- 
tity What  do  you  thlnJ??  Would  you  be 
Willing  to  cut  down  your  own  butter  supply 
by  a  fraction  so  that  the  Russian  soldier 
could  have  butter  on  his  bread  almost  every 

day? 

The  next  large  lend-lease  item  i.*;  fats  and 
ells  «uch  as  lard  veeetable  oils,  cotton.sred  oil. 
peanut  oil.  Thc-e  are  especially  valuable  as 
a  source  of  warmth,  both  In  England  and  KU5- 
s'a  where  thev  have  far  less  heat  In  winter 
than  we  have,  even  with  all  our  fuel  oil 
troubles  of  the  la>t  winter.  The  Russians 
u.se  these  fat*  and  oils  not  only  on  then- 
bread,  but  in  their  soups  We  shipped  723.- 
000  000  pounds  of  such  fats  and  oils  In  1942. 
or  13  2  percent  of  our  American  supply  Our 
Shipments  account  partly  for  American  short- 
ages in  fats  and  oil;-,  but  another  important 
factor  is  the  use  of  these  f(X)ds  m  making 
e'' plosives  for  the  armed  forces 

ETgs  are  another  controvcrMal  itnn  Why 
6ond  this  choice  food  abroad?  U  is  true 
that  we  are  shipping  large  quantities  of  eg-s 
.'.bread  In  1942  we  .^ent  the  equivalent  of 
ibout  430  000,100  d(7rn  natural  egw.xs,  chiefly 
to  England  ana  Ru':,ia  That  was  10  percent 
of  our  American  suiiply 

But  the  rumnr  picture  of  Britons  and  Rus- 
sian-^ reveling  m  fresh  American  rgg«-  poached 
on  toast  or  fried  sunny  side  up,  is  quite  ab- 
«:urd  We  don't  ship  eggs  in  the  shell;  it 
would  take  up  too  much  shipping  space  V-e 
ccnd  most  of  them  in  the  form  of  dried  egg 
nowdcr  That  is  a  wonderful  product  It 
contains  practically  all  the  nourishment  of 
the  ^resh  egg'-,  but  takes  up  only  about  one- 
^evcnth  of  the  space.  It  keeps  well,  reqinrt-s 
no  refrigeration,  and  is  easy  to  handle.  But. 
It  !<=  net  a  luxuiv  food.  It  cannot  be  boiled, 
fried  or  poached  It  can  be  scrambled  or 
made  into  an  omelet  or  used  In  a  cake,  but 
it  does  not  have  the  same  flavor  or  delicious- 
nes  that  a  fresh  egg  has. 

Nevertheless,  these  dried  eggs  have  been 
most  welcome  m  England  and  Russia.  The 
Englishman  gets  an  average  of  3  domestic 
t.cB^-ln-shell  each  month  Our  shipments  of 
dried  eggs  supplv  him  with  the  equivalent  of 
an  additional  4  eg'.:s  each  month  In  Russia. 
the  shortage  of  eggs  is  also  severe,  and  the 
American  dried  eggs  are  sent  right  to  the 
army  at   the  Ircnt 

Beside=;  the  pork,  milk  products,  fats  and 
oils,  and  eggs  which  I  have  mentioned  we 
are  sending  smaller  quantities  of  fish,  canned 
vegetables,  canned  fruits  and  Juices,  corn 
products,  and  wheat  products. 

In  1942  we  shipped  156,000.000  pounds  of 
fish  canned  or  frczen.  or  7  percent  of  our 
American  supply:  415C00000  pound--  ol  corn 
products,  cr  about  cne-tenth  of  1  percent  rf 
oui     supply;    398000.COO    pounds    of    wheat 


products,  or  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
supplv;  51000.000  pounds  of  canned  vege- 
tables, or  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
supply:  and  89.000.000  pounds  of  canned 
fruiU  and  Juices,  or  17  percent  of  our  Ameri- 
can supply. 

That.  then,  is  the  true  picture  In  1942  we 
sent  our  allies  less  than  6  percent  by  value  of 
our  total  supply,  but  still  It  was  a  great 
amount  and  was  of  incalctilable  value  to  our 
hard-pressed  allies  in  a  critical  year 

At  present  we  are  sending  more  than  we 
were  this  time  last  year.  No  exact  predic- 
tions can  be  made  for  this  year,  because  we 
cannot  be  sure  Just  what  shipping  will  be 
available.  Nor  can  we  now  say  how  soon  or 
how  deeply  we  will  enter  the  countries  of 
Europe  which  are  starving  under  Hitler's 
heel.  Wherever  we  go  in.  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  move  in  rapidly  with  food  in  the- 
wake  of  our  armies.  This  is  a  military*  and 
political  necessity  of  the  highest  order.  Our 
troops  cannot  take  the  offensive  successfully 
in  the  midst  of  famine  and  pestilence,  riots 
and   revolution 

Whatever  happens,  the  lend-lease  plans  to 
take  a  much  bigger  share  of  our  food  supplies 
than  It  did  in  1942,  Russia's  problem  is  acute 
and  must  be  met.  At  the  l>eginnirg  cf  the 
war  Russia  did  not  need  food  By  last  Octo- 
ber, however,  the  Germans  had  overrun  the 
Ukraine,  the  Crimea,  and  North  Caucasus- 
lands  producing  two-thirds  of  Russia's  nor- 
mal food  supply.  That  is  as  though  an  army. 
Invading  the  United  States,  had  occupied 
the  entire  Middle  West.  True,  the  Russian 
armies  have  recently  recaptured  part  of  the 
scorched  and  devastated  territories,  but  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  yield  their 
former  crops  again.  Meanwhile,  the  foods 
we  can  send  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  the  Russians  can  advance  or 
muf-t    retreat   again. 

No  request  for  lend-lease  food  supplies  has 
been  received  from  China.  The  great  dis- 
tance that  such  supplies  would  have  to  be 
shipped,  and  the  limited  transportation  fa- 
cilities into  China,  make  it  unlikely  that  any 
such  request  will  be  made  at  any  time  in  the 
near  future  Should  we  be  asked  to  provide 
food  for  China  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
do  so.  either  directly  or  from  Allied  food 
sources  nearer  to  China, 

Although  exact  predictions  cannot  be  made. 
Government  food  experts  estimate  that 
the  armed  forces  and  lend-lease  may  each 
take  about  twice  as  much  food  in  1943  as 
they  did  in  1942,  This  means  more  severe 
shortages,  and  stricter  rationing  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  available  food  is  fairly  and 
equitably  divided,  so  that  no  one  need  go 
hungry.  Even  so,  although  Americans  will 
not  have  as  much  food  or  as  much  choice 
as  before,  they  will  still  have  the  most  nu- 
tritious diet  of  any  people  in  the  world. 

The  question  remains.  Why  are  we  send- 
ing all  this  lend-lease  food  to  our  allies?  If 
you  have  read  this  far  you  can  probably  give 
your  own  answer,  but  I  will  tell  you  how  it 

lo<  ks  to  me. 

All  of  us.  in  the  United  Nations,  are  Joined 
in  a  vast  war  of  survival,  fighting  for  our 
lives  and  principles  against  the  Axis  nations. 
In  this  war  each  of  us  makes  the  utmost 
contribution  in  his  power  in  the  common 
effort.  .  , 

These  contributions  cannot  be  measured  in 
money.  How  can  we  weigh  the  focd  which 
we  send  against  the  British  losses  in  the 
London  blitz,  or  against  the  millions  of  Rus- 
cian  soldiers  who  have  been  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  battles  against  the  Germans? 

The  food  we  send  is  neither  a  loan  nor 
an  act  of  charity.  It  is  the  plainest  sort  ol 
decency,  common  sense,  and  self-interest. 

Suppose  we  had  not  sent  food  to  England. 
Maybe  England  would  have  held  out.  But 
could  her  undernourished  workers  nave 
turned  out  the  planes  and  weapons  which 


have  turned  back  the  Luftwaffe  and  devas- 
tated HiUers  centers  of  war  production? 
Would  the  British  have  had  the  extra  reserve 
of  strength  which  enabled  them  to  stop 
Rommel  in  EgjTt  and  chase  him  back  across 
1,300  miles  of  desert? 

If  not.  where  would  the  war  be  now? 
Last  August,  Hitler's  apparently  irresistible 
armies  were  storming  to  the  Volga  River  and 
into  the  streets  of  Stalingrad,  with  the  Baku 
oil  fields  and  the  Caspian  Sea  not  far  away. 
The  Russians  stopped  thoce  armies.  They 
have  found  the  power  to  roll  the  Nazis  back  in 
the  greatest  defeat  Hitler  has  ever  suffered. 
But  can  they  carry  on  without  the  food  we 
have  given  them,  plus  the  assurance  of  more 
to  come? 

No  man  knows  the  exact  answer  to 
those  questions.  But  this.  1  think,  it  is  fair 
to  say:  That  food  of  ours,  less  than  about 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  In 
1942.  and  a  relatively  small  part  of  our  supply, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  weapons  In 
this  last  critical  year  of  war.  It  so  tipped 
the  balance  as  to  bring  victory  years  nearer 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  In  so 
doing.  It  has  saved  the  lives  of  countless 
thousands  of  our  American  soldiers  and 
sailors.  And  our  food  shipments  will  make  a 
similar  ccmtribution  as  they  are  increased  in 
the  davs  ahead. 


Letter  From  Citizens  of  Bogalusa,  La. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ~ 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a 
letter  expressing  approval  of  my  activi- 
ties, signed  by  some  of  my  constituents 
in  Bogalusa,  La.: 

BoGALrsA.  La. 
Dear  Jimmt:  We  should  be  more  formal 
now  that  you  are  our  Congressman,  but 
somehow  we  feel  that  you  haven't  changed  a 
bit  from  the  fellow  that  shook  our  hands  as 
we  went  in  on  the  graveyard  shift,  or  patted 
us  on  the  back  as  we  came  off  at  6:00  a.  m. 
And  that's  why  we're  writing  you— you  see 
lots  of  us  working  boys  did  what  we  could 
for  you  because  we  felt  that  you  would  do 
what  you  could  for  us.  And  we  think  youre 
doing  Just  that. 

Lots  of  us  have  had  lots  of  fun  in  follow- 
ing your  activities,  and  when  you  resigned 
from  those  "dead"  ccmmittees  some  of  us 
had  nearly  as  much  fun  as  we  did  running 
our  poor  boy  campaign  to  send  you  to  Wash- 
ington. We  want  you  to  know  that  were 
behind  you  one  million  percent.  Maybe 
there's  a  lot  we  don't  know,  but  we  didn't 
think  you  were  a  freshman  when  we  sent  you 
up  there  and  we  don't  like  for  some  so-called 
big  shots  to  keep  you  off  committees  where 
you  could  really  do  good  work  to  help  your 
people. 

Maybe  some  of  those  who  do  the  appoint- 
ing don't  realize  that  they  don't  wait  for 
seniors  to  do  the  fighting  on  Guadalcanal 
and  in  Africa;  It's  all  right  to  have  youngsters 
to  lead  the  line  there.  And  just  b.cause 
you're  not  walking  with  a  cane  and  are  not 
bald  headed  or  gray  headed  there's  no  reason 
to  make  you  wait  till  you  get  that  way  to  start 
to  work  for  the  people  of  your  district  We 
know  you  re  working  for  us.  Jimmy,  and  we 
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t..,.  «,.nkw.ii    Carl  McKav.  O   H.    1    their  flocks  would  be  outgettmg  gra^  and 
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too  many.  Because  it  la  govemmentally 
fostered,  they  accept  It,  forgetting  that  In  the 
end  It  will  wreck  the  very  ones  who  now  thlnlc 


most  fortunate.    "We  know  that  the  Uvea  ol 
our  young  men,  and  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try's arms  are  In  strong  and  competent  hands. 
Tt,-*  .ii.->  nt  mintarv  victory  though  thl» 
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know  you  re  just  the  ftllow  we  need  to  make 
the  biR  boys  sit  up  and  not.ce  the  Sixth 
DWrict  of  Louisiana — and  by  the  way.  If 
theres  any  hlng  we  can  do  for  you.  Just 
say   the  word 

amfere'.y    v^urs, 

Dan     Rnyburn.     Tide     Jones.     •Sixty" 
Ravburn.  D   W   Seal.  N   W   Kinard. 
C    E    Rayburn.   Mr*    Wiiliam   Di- 
gan.    Mrs     Daniel    Rayburn.    B     Z 
Thomas,     Jessie     Harrell.     O      W 
Rnndy.  N    Williams.  J.   L.   Adams. 
John     Wm      VauRhn,     Daniel     F 
Tnomas.  Thomrui  Miller.  J    B    Pol- 
locic.  Hy   Carmichael    Ed(?nr  RuuU- 
lieu.  Jr  .  C  A  Taylor   C   J  Thomas. 
Howard  Warner   B  T   Boyd.  Ernest 
DulkenK'n.    J     H     E>a!l<y.    Delmer 
Kennedy.  N    E    Smith.  MaurU«  M 
Bennett.  P    L   Crfjckett.  Jewel  Mii- 
j<ee.  L   E   Mtnell.  O   E   Adams,  N   K 
McDanlel.  L   Smith.  P    B.  Sumrall, 
A   D  Seal.  HorUin  MlddleUm.  John 
R.  Parker.  W    A    Bond    J    B   Win- 
stead.   C     T.   Brady     E    C    Tulloa. 
Clyde  Bennett.  W    T    Broolca.  Tom 
R    Averlite.   Devon    Varnado.   Sid- 
ney Canall.  Honry   Mooney.   Clyde 
Warner.  J    E    Keen,  Altred  Simon, 
Marvin    Thomas.    8     E.    ©chiUlnR. 
F.    P     0:iUoway.    J.    P     C»Rlloway. 
Louis   Les.scll.   Lrroy    Pentiui,   Burt 
Mitchell.     Ledet      Walker.     Porter 
Cothen.  J    W    Crl.-oof    Bruce   Mc- 
Laughlin.   Cecil    Williams,    B     V 
Glordora.  WlUls  O    Qulnn.  Walter 
Alford,     Leslie     Stath.un.     Joe     C 
Miley.  Densil  Adaiua,  Lfjnnie  Thli?- 
pen.    Fred    Herrln,    Prank    S.iiKle- 
taiv,    H     C     SchlllinK.    M     Hendry, 
Luther     Miller.     John     Uaive.     A 
Schilling     J     W     Odoni,    Trov    N 
Graves,   O    P    Jones     S     W     Bate- 
man.  A    R    PUlnian.  W    W    Wilson 
A    O    Stmin     M     E    MiX<<n     W    W 
Walker    V    Edwmd.'i,  K    M    Bender, 
Ab  Robblns.  James  Poussell    L!;w- 
rence  R    Roussell,  Chalmers  Well.^, 
Bi)b    L^viuKhouze.     D      Powell,     A 
Applewhite,     V      Applewhite,     Loo 
Creel.  C   E   Thi-mafi,  H   W    Powell. 
D    W     Bond.   Cllftf>n   Mornn.   J     H 
Shnrpe.  Plemon  Fortenberry    R'h- 
ert    C    Tlioma."*    Geo    Johnsfm.   F 
N.  Brown.  Clyde  Matt.x.  Ralph   L 
Mar.  Stevi   Riley.  Lucius  Bateman. 
W      B     T     Sumrall.    OlUe    Buster. 
Chas    BurdeauJt.   VlrpU   Callender. 
Ell   Pierce.   Vernon    Wllllpno;     Ellis 
Adams.  Chas  8  Ashford.  Earl  Mor- 
ton. C  Wascom   Cit.'Wle  B   HeaninR. 
J.  A.  Shows.  Ned  Haik.  Elols  Catha. 
C.  D    Day.  C.  Powell,  W    8    Boyd. 
Oneal    O^rkern.    J     O     Brumtteld, 
Carley    Smith.   Ottls    Bates,    L.    A 
Smith.   J    H    Dunaway    BUI   Dun- 
away,  D    A.  Walker.  Geo    Ccx.  T    C 
Dunawav    W    C    DeLaughter.  R    C. 
Smith.    Archie    Grantham.    Percy 
K    Moak.   M.    W     Galloway.    H     K 
Manning.  Jr  .  P   M    Rawte.  Tommy 
Penton.  Nadlm  Davis,  Johnny  Pen- 
ton.  Denver  Wascom.  J.  P    Smith. 
Willie  Mlzell.  H    R    Boyd    Chas    H 
Bulllvan.    Wllks    Kerney.    Millard 
Mlaell.   T    L    Laird.    Baldy    Bnim- 
fleld.    Roy    Bablngton.    Reace    I»ar- 
ker.  Bennett  Parker.  A.  H    Penney, 
M     D     Bullock,    R     F     Paul,    B     B 
Ravburn,      Martin      MUey,      Artiss 
NobJea.     C      W      Allison,     Murphy 
Adams.    Charles    Holcomb     Kmlle 
Fergeson.    J     D     Shows,    Joe    WU- 
llama.  W   E,  McDanlel.  BddJe  Bate- 
man.   Cecil    Pullen.    Dave    Klrdy. 
Joeh     Campbell.     Cecil     Brunson. 
MelTin   Scrogps    Ralph  Grantham. 
M    HoUoway    Mack  WiUlanM,  G    C 
>«urt«r,    W     L    TfKldUe,    Burdette 
Paul.  Jack  Corley.  A.  V.  Blanchard. 


John  Blackwell.  Carl  McKay,  G   H 
Rawls,  W  Hie  J    Blackwell,  Ernest 
Parritt.  R    Rogers,  J    Del  WiUlams. 
E    R.  Williams,  J    N    Staliings,  E, 
Seal.  George  Cooper.  Q    A  Boyles. 
T.   E    Perrettl.   J     L    Smith,   P    C. 
Law    L    H    Simmons.   Van   Roche. 
Ro    Scroggs.  N    V.  Magee.  Elmer  A. 
Graves.    C.     K,     Riley.     Archie     H 
Thomas    Joe  Varnado.  Walter  Lee. 
Molvln  Hunt.  Biii  Kattman,  David 
ScruKgs,  John  Irvine,  Mrs    Oeor^c 
S    Mann,   Fanny  Campbell,  James 
Hams.  R.  R    Plttman.  Mrs    James 
Harrlfl.  N    S.  Cernl>;lio.  Willie  Tul- 
los.  E    A    Haarula,  C.  T    Jones.  G 
W.    SmiUi,    Troy    Breland.    O     R 
C<Kiper   Walter  BeU,  A  J    Foil.  G   P. 
Keaton.   VU-gll   Renter.  J    V    Hyde. 
Vlri?ll    B\Td,   Jim    Hemphill.    A.    L. 
Whittini,'ton.        Sidney        Warren. 
Claud    Parker.    L    L.   Welch.   J    J 
Tulles.  Andrew  Miller.  I    Burnette. 
C  E  Bateman,  Rex  McDaniel  C  W. 
Brumtleld,  Carlton   Broom.  George 
Pierce.  Walter  Cothern.  Jack  Kirby, 
Joe    Triona,    Percy    Qxiave,    I-Yank 
Mlxon,  Loyd  Paul.  Lesler  McGehee. 
E    A    Bates  L   J    Sharpe.  Jeff  Four- 
net    Ivy  Cutrer.  F    Burdt  aux    J    D. 
Pitiman.  W.  T.  Knight.  M    W    An- 
glln,    M.    Rowe.    B     L     Burch.    W 
Stafford,  J.  B.  Der.ham,  B    J    Wil- 
liams. Llnds   S    Williamson.  L    E. 
Kirbv,  Charlie  Hill.  Johnme  Pen- 
ton,  W    1    Knight. 


Marketinc  of  Government  Wheat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATn'ES 

Mondav   March  8.  1943 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speak«'r.  umUr 
Iravr  to  t  xtrnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowinK  letter: 

March  5    1943 

WlU.IAM    H      STlrVENSON, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Vi'aahington.  D  C 

YouB  Honor  As  a  last  drsperate  attempt 
to  help  bring  back  Ooverirmcnt  wheat,  will 
try  luid  explain  why  it  is  vitally  necessary 
la  steppini;  up  production  to  put  wheat 
b&ck  on  the  maiket  atjaln. 

Wf  are  only  a  dot  on  the  globe,  but  have 
dished  out  10  carloads  of  wheat  this  year 
Wf  provided  3  poultry  farm";,  each  feeding 
from  2,000  t<i  2.500  chickens.  2  large  dairy 
farms  wuo  raisi'  from  150  to  200  pigs  apiece 
for  ni..rktt  every  6  months,  besides  numer- 
ous other  dairy  and  chicken  Urms  that  really 
produce 

It  was  their  weekly  habit  to  mix  a  1.000- 
pound  egg  maih  which  formerly  called  for 
aOO  pounds  of  oaU,  200  pounds  of  bran.  400 
pounds  of  old  ccrn,  and  200  pounds  of  a  32- 
percent  coucenuate.  but  ine  latter  lacked  in 
vital  material  now.  and  by  adUiug  100  pcunds 
of  wlient  and  less  bran,  it  brought  the  mash 
up  to  par 

The  a)rn  crop  did  not  ripen  this  fall,  new 
corn  is  8«)ft,  and  old  corn  starce  and  high 
priced  These  people  would  feed  wheat  as 
whole  gram  once  a  day  and  dry  corn  w:th 
oats  for  the  next  feeding  Too  much  corn 
Is  fattening  and  tends  to  cut  egg  production 
Imagine  these  people  now  cut  off  from  all 
this  wheat.  They  are  desperate.  Your  Honor, 
and  driving  us  mad.  ThLs  is  heartily  dis- 
couraging  ai    so   critical  a   tin.e.     Later   ou 


their  flocks  would  be  out  getting  grass  ai.d 
other  material  a  bird  will  gather,  and  It 
would  not  be  quite  so  serious  a  matter. 

The  hog  raisers,  too.  are  finding  it  difficult 
with  oil  meal  a  sciucity.  soft  corn  that  heats, 
and  licht  oats. 

Tl»e  dejxjt  agents  report  carlojids  of  wheat 
are  rolling  every  day.  but  ahen' '— ;^urely  not 
where  badly  needed  or  we  would  atiU  be 
able  to  get  some  here. 

Do  what  you  can  for  us  and  our  producers. 
Mr  Stk\enm5N,  and  lei  the  ol  J  wheat  mil  for  a 
ffw  month-v  longer  We  are  in  a  position  to 
really  know  how  badly  us  needed  and  Uiat  It 
cannot  b«>  doing  anyuue  more  good  than  It 
will  Uiese  farmers 

Help  Ub  If  y(  u  can.  Thanking  you  kir.dly. 
I  am. 

Tours  for  more  wheat, 

Joi  E   BAancTT. 


Amendment  of  Hie  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF    MISSOIRI 

IN  THE  HOL^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   March  «.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Spt^aker.  under  leavf  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  iiiclud?  the  fol- 
lowin?  memorial  of  the  Hnu.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  tl;c  State  of  Missouri: 

Whereas  Uie  S.xty-sccond  General  Assem- 
bly of  Misiourl  U  now  convened  in  regular 
session,    and 

Whereas  this  body  experiences  much  dlffl- 
culty  in  the  rxecuticn  ol  the  eocial -security 
laws  cf  our  Slate  when  drawn  in  conformity 
w  til    tb(    KUeral   Social   titcurity   Act.    and 

Whertus  much  coufuslcn  and  dissatisfac- 
tion Ls  evidenced  on  the  part  of  recipients 
and  chargts  of  unfairness  and  diicrlmlnution 
are  rumored,  thus  c.i.'ting  many  reflections 
upon  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  social-secu- 
rity operations  in  each  county  orgai:i2ed 
under  said  Social  Security  Act.  and 

Whereas  we  fetl  Uiat  the  fundamental 
principle  ol  any  dcmf>cracy  is  vested  in  the 
voice  ut  the  pc'ople;   and 

Wherea."  we  believe  the  strongest  counter- 
acting force  of  political  evil  if  public  resent- 
ment when  based  upon  the  opinion  of  a 
well- informed  ci-nstituency.  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  exacting  of  burden- 
some taxes  by  any  grcup  uf  appointive  offl- 
cials  only  Ui  be  disbursed  also  by  a  like  grcup 
of  appointive  (jfflclals  with  tbu  taxpayer  being 
depr.ved  of  the  right  to  know  who  is  tlie 
beneficiary,  one  l>  Id  step  has  been  made  in 
defiance  of  the  prmcipli-s  of  democracy  and 
the  American  way  of  life  which  Is  the  goal 
for  which  the  greatest  war  in  history  Is  being 
waged,  we  therefore  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Stcuniy  Act  to  the  effect  that  any 
citizen  in  any  county  in  any  State  thus  or  ■ 
ganiied  under  the  Federal  &.c;al  Security 
Act  may  t>e  infurmed  upon  request  made  to 
his  local  Social  S+^curlty  Board  cf  the  names 
of  any  recipients  in  any  branch  of  the  Social 
Security  Department  and  the  respective 
amounts  o(  muuey  each  is  receiving,  or  has 
received  dur.ng  the  past  year,  and  to  llbtr- 
alize  the  Social  Secunty  Act  so  as  to  remove 
the  many  lunilaiions  and  conditions  placed 
upon  the  Slates  before  they  may  obtain  Fed- 
eral funds,  also  to  allow  tlie  States  and  Irral 
boards  to  exercise  greater  authority  in  the 
adminisiratiou  and  p<i)-meQt  ol  a&blstance  to 
the  needy. 


Aioie 
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The  "Harei"  and  tke  ''HaTe-NoU" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFWIAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1943 
Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
following,  from  the  pen  of  William  Ber- 
key  of  the  Ca.ssopolis  ViRilant  of  March 
4  1943.  Cass  County.  Mich.,  is  read,  a 
belter  understanding  of  why  I  want  what 
you  have  and  .someone  else  wants  what  I 
ha\  e  may  be  had : 

We  sometimes  wonder  what  percentage  of 
the    high    wages    now    being    paid    to    many 
thousands   of    workers   In   defense   plan^s  Js 
being  saved,  and  if  not,  why  not      In  talk- 
ing with  a  gentleman   from  Michigan  s  de- 
fense  plant    area    the    other   day    he    said    he 
occupied  a  house  which  also  hru-ed  another 
family,   the   head    of   which    made   »125   per 
week '  but   that   when   It  came  time   to  buy 
coal    the    man    with    the    big    wages    had    no 
mcrey      To  our  question  of  what  his  neigh- 
bor did  With  so  much  money,  he  replied  that 
he   lust  spent   it.     Thes"  people  who  do  not 
save  when  thev  can  are  the  kind  that  will  be 
on  relief  shoMly  alter  war  work  ceases^  the 
kinc-  that  SL<'al!y-minded  people  weep  b;tter 
tears  over  as  the  Ill-fed,  Ul-hou.^ed.  and  lU- 
c'othed    third    of    our    population      We    c^m 
sympathize  with  the  children  who  may  have 
to  suffer,  but  not  with   the  adult  wasters  of 
big  wages. 

S'lice  writing  the  above  we  came  across  tne 
following  editorial  In  Schuyler  Marshall's 
St  Johns  Republican  News.  It  deals  with 
some  of  the  things  we  had  in  mind  v^hen  we 
Btarted  to  write  the  above,  and  says  it  better 
than  we  could: 

•There  has  alwa%-s  been  a  struecle  between 
the  haves'  and  -have-nots.'  That  Is  as  it 
should  be  Those  v^ho  have,  hope  to  keep 
what  thev  have  Those  who  have  not.  h' pe 
to  better  their  condition  Tills,  we  hold,  18 
the  thme  that  has  kept  the  pecple  oi  Amer- 
ica on  their  to<^s  ever  since  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plvmouth  Rock  It  was,  and  is.  a 
big  country.  There  has  been  room  to  prcw. 
People  have  grcwn.  The  rich  men  of  today 
were  the  poor  men  of  yesterday  The 
families  cf  the  rich  cenerally  go  bark  to  shirt 
sleeves  in  two  or  three  generations 

•Few  of  us  rea.h  a  state  termed  wealth 
Minv  of  us  more  than  In  any  other  country 
reach  a  degree  ol  comfort  that  is  satisfying 
Men  reached  this  state  through  a  system  of 
comretitive  effort  The  'haves'  do  not  keep 
what  they  have  unless  they  exercise  pood 
lud-r-.ent"  and  fairness  The  ■have-nots'  rise 
to  the  have'  cl.iss  when  thcy  w<  rk.  save,  and 
invest  wisely.  Always  a  little  capital  backed 
with  energy  and  brains  has  bco-'ied  pecple— 
If  not  to  the  top.  toward  the  top 

•That's  one  of   the   things  that  a  certain 
growing   group  of   theorisUs   In   this   country. 
many   cf    them    in   government,   would    sup- 
plant     Thcy   have  ridden   to  power  on   the 
misery  of  a  depression      They  are  bolstering 
their 'theories    bv    using    a    war    emergency. 
Thcy  would  destroy  capital  under  the  guise 
of  subsidies.    They  make  political  capital  by 
takmc   from    the   'haves'   and   handing   It    to 
the  'have-not-s.'     They  are  undermining  the 
system  upon  which  the  strength  and  wealth 
of  this  country  is  founded. 
"We  creep  nearer  socialism. 
"These    who   receive   subsidies    are   apt   to 
shrug    their    shoulders.      •Getting    handouts 
while  the  getting  is  good'  has  destroyed  the 
strength  of  character  and   the  principles  of 


too  many.  Because  It  la  gOTernmentally 
fostered,  they  accept  it,  forgetting  that  In  the 
end  It  will  wreck  the  very  ones  who  now  think 
they  are  benefiting. 

"We  shudder  when  we  read  that  high  gov- 
ernmental officials  say  very  complacently, 
•thousands  of  small  business  concerns  will  be 
wrecked."  The  callousness  with  which  It  Is 
said  Indicates  a  ruthlessness  that  Is  alarm- 
ing. This  country  Is  made  up  of  small  home 
owners,  small  farmers,  small  businessmen. 

"To  use  Government  funds.  In  form  of  sub- 
sidies, to  allay  alarm  la  but  the  anesthetic  to 
dull  the  pain  of  cutting  the  heart  out  of  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise.  The 
rabble-rousing  appeal  to  the  'have-nots'  Is 
an  old,  old  technique." 


Letter  of  Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1943 

Mr,  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

The  t*r.Esn)ENT, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My   Deah  Mh.  President:    Your  kind  Invi- 
tation to  come  to  the  White  House  on  March 
10  has  Just  arrived.    Like  every  one  of  the  120 
new   Members   of   Congress.    I   welcome    this 
opportunity  to  meet  our  President  and  Ccm- 
mander    in    Chief.      We    realize    how    hard    It 
would  be  for  you  to  try  to  see  us  one  by  one. 
Indeed,  in  dangerous  days  like  these,  a  gen- 
erous attempt  on  your  part  to  talk  to  us  sep- 
arately would  be  an  almost  unpatriotic  waste 
or  your  time.     Moreover,  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  regardless  of  party,  many  of  us  freshmen 
Member.s  have  more  or  less  the  same  story  to 
tell     Maybe  at  your  reception  some  will  have 
a   chance   to   tell   their  story,  but   many   wUl 
not.     And   the  newness  of  this  meeting,  the 
happy  awe  and  honest  respect  which  must 
strike  every  citizen  who  stands,  perhaps  for 
the   first   time,   in   his  White   House,   face   to 
face  with   his  country's  President,    will   con- 
spire insersibly  to  conflne  the  speech  of  most 
Members  to  formalities.     Still,  I  know  your 
preci.-^e  purpose  in  asking  us  Is  to  learn  what 
we    are   thinking.     So   while   accepting   your 
cordial  invitation,  may  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  tell  you  what  I-  on  my  mind?     I  believe 
that  the  425.000  people  I  represent  In  Fail  field 
County  would  be  happy  to  have  me  do  so. 
It  is  this,  Mr   President: 
I  believe  that  this  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
is  utterly  patriotic.     In  our  love  of  our  coun- 
try, no  aisle  divides  us,  and  no  ai£le  separates 
us  In  cur  will  to  win  this  war      No  matter 
what  anyone's  previous  attitude,  on  the  day 
of   Pearl    Harbor    the   phrase   "unconditional 
surrender"  was  Iwrn  In  every  heart. 

Our  confidence  In  our  generals  who  have 
planned  and  are  executing  our  campaigns  In 
seven  seas  and  on  five  continents  Is  veiy 
great.  As  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  General  Marshall.  It  seems  to  me  (and 
I  am  sure  to  all  Members  of.  Congress)  that 
every  mother  with  a  son  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices should  give  thanks  in  her  prayers  for  this 
great  soldier,  who  Is  also,  she  will  be  happy 
to  know,  a  humble  and  compassionate  man. 
Congress  knows  that  In  the  choice  of  the 
heads  of  our  armed  services,  America  has  been 


most  fortunate.    We  know  that  the  Uvea  of 
our  young  men,  and  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try's arms  are  \n  strong  and  competent  hands. 
But  sure  of  mUltary  victory  though  this 
Congress  Ls,  we  are  not  complacent  about  the 
war  effort.     Indeed,  we  are  very  much  per- 
turbed.   For  while  we  feel  that  our  cause  Is 
safe    on    the    battlefronts,    we    are    deeply 
alarmed  by  the  many  disquieting  and  even 
explosive  clrcimiatances  that  face  us  on  the 
home  front.    Foremost  among  the  fears  that 
haunt  us  are  there:  That  the  conflict  between 
the  military  program  and  the  farm  program 
may    cause    serious.    If    not    disastrous,    food 
shortages;  that  the  aggravating  muddling  of 
the  Manpower  Commission,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  yet  done  the  elementary  arith- 
metic  of   finding   out  how   many   men   and 
women  are  needed  by  whom  and  for  what, 
and  where  they  can  be  got.  may  lead  to  a 
calamitous  cramping  of  war  Industry;   that 
the  prouacted  wrangling  and  vacillating  au- 
thority of  the  War  Production  Board  may  yet 
take  Its  toll  on  the  battlefield.     And  in   all 
frankness  let  me  say  that  to  us  In  Congress 
has  been  transferred,  as  If  by  swift  contagion, 
the  people's  long  delayed  fury  against  the 
swollen  and  wasteful  Washington  bureauc- 
racies that  have  burgeoned  through  the  years. 
Though  I  confess  that  many  of  us  feel  like 
untried  Davids  tackling  unbeatable  GoUaths. 
we  know  that  the  people's  wish  is  that  Con- 
gress should  live  up  to  its  constitutional  duty 
by  dealing  vigorously  with  them.     The  peo- 
ple have  unmlstakrbly  renounced  the  credo 
sedulously  nurtured  among  the  bureaucrats 
themselves  that  the  great  Issues  before  the 
country  are  not  the  concern  of  their  Con- 
gress. 

At  the  same  time,  each  of  us  Congressmen 
has  the  urgent  sectional  problems  and  pres- 
sures of  his  constituents  to  deal  wlth^    Like 
little  Dutch  bo'^6.  each  with  one  thumb  stucK 
(under  orders  from  "back  home")  Into  some 
local  hole  in  the  great  legislative  dike,  we 
must  reach  to  stem  with  our  free  hand  the 
larger  and  more  sinister  leaks  that  yawn  in 
our  democratic  structure  on  all  sides.     And 
we  do  know  these  must  be  repaired  or  the 
floods  of  socialism  or  fascism  may  yet  sweep 
awav    our    form    of    government.      Our    duty 
and  our  burden,  to  the  Nation  and  to  our 
constituents  Is  a  dual  one. 
We  try     We  try.    We  try.  Mr.  President. 
Whenever  vou.  with  your  many  years  of  ac- 
cumulated    "political     experience     have     the 
chance  (which  may  of  necessity  be  rar«)   « 
turn  your  face  from  the  fires  that  rage  on  the 
giobal  war  front  to    ur  smoldering  domestic 
Ircb^ems.  we  shall  be  very  grateful  for  your 
advice  and  leadership      And  I  hope  that  we 
will  receive  It  In  the  same  nonpartisan  spirit 
in  which  we  expect  It  will  be  given.     How 
could  we  do  otherwise,  thinking  of  our  young 
men   who  daily  fall  on  nameless  battlefields? 
Lastly.  I  think  you  should  know  that  we 
Republicans,  like  all  the  patriotic  Democrats 
who  have  crossed  party  imes  to  vote  with  tis. 
are  fuUy  aware  that  power  has  a  tendency  to 
corrupt.     We   are  alert  to  the  danger  that 
this  tendency  may  yet  Infect  the  Congress  and 
make   It   arrogant   and    reckless.     Power   In 
all    tut    the    truly    virtuous— who    tend    ^o 
renounce    It    anyway-ls   at    once    a   subtle 
opiate  and  a  heady  wine.    But  you.  Mr /resi- 
dent   would  be  reassured  If  you  could  hear 
us  Republicans  talking  in  our  offices  and  our 
cloak  rooms.     For  you  would  know  that  we 
daily  caution  one  another  not   to  abuse  In 
this  awful  crisis  our  newly  delegated  power 
from  the  people.    For  example,  we  are  deeply 
aware  that  labor  now,  as  always.  Is  one  cf  the 
great  pillars  of  the  Nation  and  the  very  back- 
log of  the  war  effort.    We  do  not.  I  believe. 
intend  to  use  our  power  to  penalize  the  work- 
ineman    or  organized  labor  as  a  whole,  for 
th^b^es  whfch  small,  selfish  labor  factions 
have   perpetrated    In    wartime    on   our   out- 
raged and  heavily  burdened  people. 
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conversion  of  premises  or  stocking  additional 
-,,  .iifroront   rnTTimrdities.     Some  measure  of 


greater   value   lies   In   the   fact   that   these 
financial    companies    are    thereby    assisting 


tain  of  Its  activities  have  been  of  consider- 
able assistance  to  small  bvislness,  partlcu- 
i«.i»  tv>r.oa  riocimMi  to  afford  relief  to  the 
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Naturally,  the  Republicans  hope  that  some  j 
day  they  will  be  the  party  really  In  power,  not 
only  becau.se  we  do  believe  In  the  two  party 
system,  but  al?«>  because  we  believe  In  the 
political  validity  and  human  worth  of  his- 
toric republicanism.  But  we  knew  that  he 
serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his  country 
first  There  are  as  many  JefTersonlan  Repub- 
licans, of  whom  I  am  nroud  to  count  myself 
one,  as  there  are  Lincolnlan  Democrats 
nmong  us 

With  faith  In  our  Institutions    and  In  loy- 
alty   to   our   Prr«klent    and    CommandT    In 

Chief,  I  am. 

Very   sincerely  jroiirs, 

Clare  Boothi  Lttcte. 


Small  Business  Aided  by  Reconstruction 
Fbaoce  CorporatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  -nexAs 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRRSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  thp  Re- 
con.struction  Finance  Corporation  has 
done  much  toward  helpinK  .small  bu.si- 
nes'^fs  of  difT^rfnt  typc^.  The  following 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Je.s.se  H.  Jones, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Pedenil  Lxian 
Admini.strutor,  and  the  report  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Recon.structinn  Finance 
Corporation  to  him  are  .self-explanatory: 

D>.-j»A«TMENT  or  Commerce. 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary, 

Wa^hmgion.  March  5.  1941. 
Hon    WaicHT  Patman, 

House  ct  Jtrjxresentatu  es. 

Wcuhingtcn.  D    C. 
Dear  Wrjc.ht;  In  accordance  with  your  re- 
quest. I  have  had  prepared  and  enclose  here- 
with  a  report  covering  the  nature  and  sctpe 
ci    accomplishments    of    the    Reconstruction 
Finance  Ccrporation  and  Its  susidiarles  with 
respect    to   the   aid   rendered    small    busmesa 
concerns   In   connection  wiLh    the  war  efiori. 
With  best  wishes, 
timctTely  yours. 

Jesse   H.   Jokks. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Rbconstrvction  Finance  Corporation. 

Washington.  March  1,  1943. 
Hon   Jessk  H.  Jones. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Jones  :  There  Is  presented  herein 
a  report  on  the  nature  and  scope  oi  accom- 
pILshments  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  Its  wartime  agencies,  with 
respect  to  small  business  concerns.  The 
factual  luform.atlcn  Includes  loan.s  and  com- 
mitments authorised  to  and  Including  Jan- 
uary 15,  1943. 

CXNEmAL  MCCONSTRCCTtON  FTNANCE  CORPORATION 
BUSINRSS    KNTKRPRISB    PROCRAM 

In  considering  that  portion  of  the  general 
war  program  with  respect  to  loans  and  com- 
mitments to  business  enterprises  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  the  an.aiy- 
sls  Is  pointed  toward  the  number  of  loans 
rather  than  the  amount  thereof  Examina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  number  of  loans,  which 
emphasizes  the  total  of  small  business  enter- 
prises aided  rather  than  the  dollars  involved, 


appears  to  be  the  more  Important  considera- 
tion In  evaluating  the  efTectlveness  ol  this 
pha.se  of  the  Corporation's  activities. 

The  statistics  furnished  In  tabic  I  are  a 
composite  of  three  phases  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  CorxKjratlon  activity:  (1)  Straight 
business  loans  and  commitments  under  rec- 
tlnn  5d  of  the  Roconstrtictlon  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act  from  June  25,  1940.  through 
January  15,  1943;  (2)  loans  and  commit- 
ments for  defen.se  purposes  made  pursuant 
to  section  5d  (2)  of  the  Rfconstructlon 
Finance  Corporation  Act  from  June  25,  1940, 
through  January  15,  1943;  and  (3)  those 
loans  and  commitments  authorized  under 
section  5  (h)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act  irom  May  11,  1942,  through 
January  15.  1943. 

T\Bi.E  I  — .Stc^  nf  all  loans  and  commitments 
under  $1,000,000  authori::ed  to  business 
enterprises 


IFrciu  JiiLi'  -r.,  VJit).  tl: 

ri'urli  Jiin. 

1,^  11*431 
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si,:v..  .vw  ■> 
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ran\w.v, 

«!i*).'<il  to  $20('.f«in   

U\.  I«l.  4.T7  32 

%:'.n.f'\  »..  *.'i*i.l<l4}   

j.'<i»),i)i)l  to  ii.ntu.itu 

W.  'Ml.  24«  J* 

at.  144.  IIH.^.  M 

ToiiJ 

•7,V73 

3311.  W,.  X«t  'Jfl 

'  l)()p«  oot  lfieta<W  I  ennnilinK'nt  f<T  mi  ij(i<1i-t<  rmiti^l 

KriiiilJIlt  MhI   13V  RUtomulMU'   l<>nii»  tml   (■iiit'liaM-  ii^ii-«- 

:.    :    -  (or  HM  uii<!rti-miln(;<l  luiiuuut. 

On  the  as«um|)tton  that  loans  of  $100  000 
or  IfHS  are,  for  p;actlcal  purpo«>«.  considered 
loan.-t  to  small  business,  the  foregoing  table 
Tiveuls  that  73J1  buslneas  loans  and  com- 
mitments were  made  to  small  business  en- 
ter prises . 

Considering  this  number  as  a  unit,  the 
aid  to  small  business  enterprises  Is  even 
more  s*^rlklng  When  only  loans  of  $100.- 
000  or  less  are  exam.lned  separately  It  l.«  dis- 
closed that  over  2  225  were  for  $10  000  or 
less,  and  over  fovir-tifths  of  the  total  for  le«s 
than   $50,000 

Of  the  afor*-mentloned  7.331  units  6  352 
loans  and  commitments  were  for  defen.se  and 
war  purposes 

The  loan  and  commitment  program  for  de- 
fense (as  distinguished  from  bu.sliiess  ent.T- 
prl.se  loans  shown  In  the  foregoing  table) 
has  shown  marked  accelernth)n  during  the 
past  few  months.  Of  6  352  loans  for  $100,- 
000  or  less  covering  defense  purposes.  2  642 
(Including  purchases)  are  on  rationed  com- 
modities and  were  made  between  May  11, 
1942.  and  January  15.  1943.  as  Indicated  in 
table  II: 

Table  II — Size  of  loans  and  commitments  of 
two  000  or  li'ss,  including  purchases,  au- 
thorized on  rationed  commodities 


IKn.iii  M.iy  11. 

i;>r.'. 

tLruugh  Jan.  15.  194.'?] 

l?ii« 
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$.-,n<¥tnrTl  iin-lM' 
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-.- 

1.1, .%:«»,  ;j7o.  so 

is,  flhj.  7fi.1  25 

Total 

'  .'.  t>42 

45,  JM,  M8.  41 

>  V'HV  not  lucJuito  1 1'j  automobile  Imns  itml  piirctvise 
sj|rr«<iifuU  fur  liu  unletfrniiiivti  aiiiuunt. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  said  defense  purpose 
loans  under  $100,000  were  made  under  sec- 
tion 5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cot- 
poratlon  Act  during  the  period  from  June  25. 


1940.  through  January  18,  1943,  as  shown  In 

table  lU: 

Table  III.-  Size  of  loanj  and  commitments  of 
$100,000  or  less  authorized  to  business  en- 
terpruies  for  d^/ens?  under  section  Sd 
[From  Juuf  2.\  l'.,4iX  ttiriMmh  Jan.  l.S  ir43J 


;•;;«« 

NiiniNtr 

AinuUDt 

t^  OfM)  An<l  uniler           -- 

M2 
«) 
U74 

.W7 
627 

$3,  I3rt,7tt2.  71 

f ".  KM  III  Jio  i(r«)        ...... 

f>.  Trt.  H.S7  V7 

Ill)  otii  to  Sisurt)     .......... 

17,014.»37.  .'1 
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22,aM*,  ni.:t) 

JSO  001  to  $100,(X)0 

41.  OM.  wo.  07 

Total         

3.710 

88,018,815.38 

In  short,  the  total  loans  and  commitments 
of  $100,000  or  less  made  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nattonnl  defense  period  furnishes  an 
example  of  the  flexibility  and  efllrlency  of  the 
Corpcratkjn  which  enables  It  to  Bdjiift  or 
accelerate  Its  activities  to  nwet  any  national 
emergency 

RATIONED  ARTICLE  AND  COMMODITY   PROGRAM 

Authoritative  sources  Indicate  that  busi- 
ness mortalities  among  automobile  dealers 
brnupht  about  by  restrictive  measures  Inci- 
dent to  the  war  protrram  will  be  substantially 
Ip-b  for  the  yar  1943  than  1942  A  large 
part  of  the  credit  for  th's  trend  Is  due  to  the 
fundamentally  si.und  principle  behind  the 
proi;ram  of  rationed  article  and  commodity 
loans  and  purchases  begun  In  June  1943 
und(T  section  8  (hi  of  the  Recon*? ruction 
Finance  Corporation  Aci  This  provision, 
cmmonly  kr.own  as  the  Murray-Patman  Act, 
authorizes  the  Reconstruct  ion  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  purchae  or  mnlu-  1'  ans  upon  the 
s'^curlty  of  any  article  or  comm^-dlty  the  sale 
or  distribution  of  which  Is  rstlonet;  under 
a'lthorlty  of  the  United  States  The  act  is 
spectflcally  d<?;iKned  to  prevent  and  relieve 
dlstref^s  among  dealers  Since  the  protection 
l.s  dcsiifned  for  dealer?  rather  than  manuf  ic- 
tiirers.  It  necessarily  ts  prlmnrlly  concerned 
with  the  .smaller  business  <'perat<>r8,  a.'*  indi- 
cated by  the  foUowuig  table  through  January 
15.  19+3: 

Size  of  rationed  c^jvimcdity  loans,  comynit- 
rncnts  and  purchases  authorized  to  biLst- 
ncss  cntrrprLtis 

(Does  not  include  rancrlatior.s] 
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3. 231),  480.  U7 

ToLsl 

"2. 730 

eu,  8»o>.  (US7,  83 

'  Vf^s  not  inrlu.lo  I3ft  autrinnliilo  ]r>nn  and  ptirchsM 
Sfnvm^nts  for  so  undelennineil  amount. 

The  foregoing  clearly  indicates  the  aid 
given  to  the  small  bu.slnesaman.  Almcst 
three-fourths  of  the  loans  are  125,000  or  le.sa 
and  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  remainder 
are  for  more  than  $1(X).000. 

The  program  under  the  Murray-Patm.in 
Act  Is  both  direct  and  Indirect.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 13.  1943.  there  were  2,095  loans  to  dealers 
covering  some  50.500  automobiles  and  com- 
mercial vehicles  of  a  value  aggregating  $53,- 
lOJ.OOO.  As  a  result  of  this  direct  aid  to 
dealers  their  assets  ere  kept  In  a  liquid  state 
to  be  nvallable  for  other  u.ses,  such  as  meet- 
ing udded  expenses  of  remuming  iu  business. 
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conversion  of  premises  or  stocking  additional 
or  different  commodities.  Some  measure  of 
the  success  of  this  direct  loan  phase  as  a 
means  of  restoring  confidence  Is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  in  the 
aforesaid  period  only  10  purchase  applica- 
tions. Of  these  9  were  approved  aggregating 
$62  677  and  covering  only  64  vehicles  of  which 
60  have  already  been  sold. 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  Impcrtance  inso- 
far as  the  number  of  small  dealers  affected  Is 
concerned  Is  the  indirect  aid  furnls-hed  pur- 
suant to  the  Murray-Patman  Act  Under 
this  phase  of  the  program  the  Reccmtruc- 

tion  Finance  Corporation  has  to  date  entered 
into  automobile  loan  and  purchase  agree- 
m.ents  with  approximately  125  b.^nks  and  fl- 
r-ince  companies  including  General  Motors 
Acceptance  Corpcratlcn.  Commercial  Credit 
Co.,  and  Commercial  Investment  Trust, 
Inc ,  who  are  ccKjperatlve  with  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  S-  me  v.ilue 
of  this  phase  of  the  prcgicm  Is  Indicated  by 
the  figi;reg.Tte  lo.ins  apprcTlm.it)ng  fl80.- 
OOO.OOOon  more  than  190.000  vehicles,  but  Its 


greater  value  lies  In  the  fact  that  these 
financial  companies  are  thereby  assisting 
their  own  inntimerable  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers throughout  the  Nation,  in  the  carry- 
ing and  orderly  marketing  of  frozen  Inven- 
tories with  a  minimum  of  economic  disloca- 
tion and  incident  hardship. 

Loans  have  been  made  not  only  on  auto- 
mobiles but  other  new  commodities  as  well, 
such  as  typewriters,  oil  burners,  electiic 
ranges,  liquefied  petroleum  gas  equipment, 
gas  burning  equipment,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial refrigerating  equipment  and  bakery 
equipment.  Only  the  tires  and  tubes  phase 
concerns  used  materials.  Our  agencies  are 
authorized  to  make  loans  en  rubber  tires, 
casings,  and  tubes  used  less  than  1.000  miles 
if  owned  by  a  dealer  on  December  11.  1911. 
and  which  had  not  been  held  in  his  Inventory 

more  than  6  months  prior  to  that  date 

A  summation  of  the  scope  of  the  program 
under  the  Murray-Patman  Act  is  Indicated 
in  the  following  statement  covering  leans  and 
purchases  authorized  and  uncancelled  as  of 
Januarv  15.  1943: 
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DETENSE    PLANT    CORPORATION 

Defense  Plant  Corporation  Is  cngpged  In 
financing  the  expansion  of  plants  and  other 
laclUtles  vitally  nece.s.<:ary  for  the  prosecuf.cn 
of  the  war  eOort  upon  the  recommendation 
and  sponsorship  of  the  armed  service.^.  War 
Production  Board,  Maritime  Commission,  Pe- 
troleum Ac'ministration  for  War.  Civil  Airo- 
nautics  Administration,  and  other  deprrt- 
mento  and  agencies  of  the  Government  hav- 
liiK  the  responsibility  of  procuring  esr-entnU 
war    -laterlals. 

Defense  Plant  Corporation  has  to  d.ite 
made  commitments  covering  such  expansion 
in  the  amount  of  app.-^oximatcly  $8,833,000,- 
000  While  many  of  the  Corpoiatlon's  ccm- 
mitments  cover  the  establishment  of  com- 
pletely new  plants  to  produce  military  sup- 
plies in  volume,  a  substantial  number  of 
smaller  commitments  have  also  been  made 
for  facilities  or  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  necefsaiy  parts,  precision  Instruments, 
machine  tools,  and  the  like  which  have  been 
undertaken  for  the  most  part  by  smaller 
business  concerns 

The  rtcords  of  the  Defense  Plant  Corpo- 
ration Bbow  that  approximately  two-thirds. 
In  number,  of  the  plant  expansions  under- 
taken by  Defen.<e  Plant  Corporation  are  for 
less  than  $1,000,000. 

The  Defense  Plant  Corporation  has  aided 
hundreds  of  small  concerns  through  em- 
ployment to  deiign  and  construct  plant  facili- 
ties to  dT  subcontracting  work  on  plant 
construction,  and  to  supply  necessary  con- 
struction materials 

As  to  one  phase  of  the  program,  the  bur- 
den of  assuring  the  uninterrupted  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  machine  tools 
through  the  placement  of  pool  orders  recom- 
mended by  the  War  Production  Board  and 
the  services  has  fallen  upon  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation. 

To  this  end  pool  orders  for  machine  tools 
and   equipment  amounting  to  $1,600,000,000 


have  been  placed  through  this  Corporation. 
These  orders  are  guaranties  to  the  machine- 
tool  builder,  many  ot  whom  are  small,  of 
prompt  markets  and  prices  for  his  product 
until  firm  orders  are  placed  by  private  en- 
terpri'e  or  Government  agencies.  When  firm 
orders  are  placed  commitments  of  DefenFC 
Plant  Corporation  are  canceled  to  the  extent 
of  such  orders. 

As  an  additional  aid  to  the  industries  of 
the  country  and  of  particular  direct  benefit 
to  the  smaller  manufacturer  engaged  in  war 
production,  the  Defense  Plant  Corpcraticn 
has  been  both  lenient  and  liberal  in  author- 
izing its  lessees  to  lend  machine  tools  to 
subcontractors.  It  Is  estimated  that  over 
1.503  plants  of  subcontractors,  the  majority 
of  which  are  small,  have  benefited  through 
this  loan  arrangement. 

In  one  Instance,  for  example,  the  Corpora- 
tion approved  a  commitment  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  be  entirely  leased  or  loaned  to  FTiall 
bu'^iness  concerns  estimated  to  reach  as  many 
as  500  companies  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing many  types  of  parts  for  a  prime 
contractor  of  airplanes. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation,  at  the  direc- 
1    tlon  of  the  War  Production  Board  and  with 
the    approval    of    the    governmental    agency 
I    sponsoring    the    project,    undertakes    to    see 
i    that  any  idle  or  excess  machinery  and  equip- 
1    mcnt  which  it  owns  is  transferred  to  other 
manufacturers    having     immediate     use     or 
need  for  the  same.    In  many  Instances  this 
may  Involve  only  one  machine  costing  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  in  other  cases  may  in- 
volve many  machines  which  are  required  In 
order  to  enable   subcontractors   to   perforin 
their  work. 


DEFENSE    SUPPLIES    CORPORATION 

Defense  Supplies  Corporation  was  created 
pursuant  to  section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  CorporaUon  Act.  as  amended     '^^^- 


Cer 


tain  of  Its  activities  have  been  of  consider- 
able assistance  to  small  business,  particu- 
larly those  designed  to  afford  relief  to  the 
holders  of  inventories  frozen  by  order  of  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Murray-Patman  Act  authorizes  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  Its 
wartime  agencies  to  purchase  and  make  loans 
upon  the  sectority  of  certain  rationed  arti- 
cles or  commodities  and  is  specifically  in- 
tended to  prevent  and  relieve  distress  among 
dealers  and  distributors.  Defense  Supplies 
Corpcraticn  has  several  programs  the  pur- 
poses of  which  are  to  afford  similar  asslst- 
pnce  to  manufacturers  whose  inventories 
have  been  frozen.  Manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators,  trucks  and  trailers, 
of^ce  machinery,  oil  burners,  commercial 
laundry  and  dry-cleaning  equipment,  space 
heaters  and  gas  furnaces  have  received  aid  in 
this  manner. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Murray-Pat- 
man Act.   Defense  Supplies  Corporation  af- 
forded substantial   and   much-needed   relief 
to  tire  manufacturers,  dealers  and  distribu- 
tors  by  purchasing   all   the  tires   and   tubes 
which  manufacttirers  and  mass  distributors 
desired  to  sell.    Under  this  program  the  cor- 
poration acquired  more  than  6,225.000  tlrea 
end  O'.er  7,044.000  tubes  from  practically  all 
mcnufacturers  and  mess  dlrtributors  in  the 
cruntry    thus  enabling  them   to  take  back 
fro;  en  tires  and  tubes  from  dealers  of  Which 
there  arc  more  than  200  000     The  Corpora- 
tion  has    also   purcha.«*d    from   automobile 
owners  over   10,000.000  new   and   u»ed  tire* 
and  tube*  which  will  be?  redistributed  to  es- 
sf  n'.lal  users  through  the  normal  trade  chan- 
nels    By  this  means  the  inventories  of  lire 
dealers  will  be  replenished  from  time  to  time 
as  needed  with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
smaller   tire   dealers   will    have   stocks   with 
which  to  continue  business. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  in  numerous  instances  purchased 
directly,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Murray-Patman  Act.  stocks  of  new  tires  and 
tubes  in  the  hands  of  dealers. 

One  Important  phase  of  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation's     activities    is    the     assistance 
which  It  lends  to  producers  of  articles  and 
materials  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  effort. 
In  many  instances  the  production  of  certain 
articles  and  materials  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
war  needs  and  In  order  to  obtain  additional 
supolies  it  is  necessary  to  convert  facilities 
normally  used  for  the  manufacture  of  civilian 
goods  to    the  production  of  war  materials. 
These  producers,  who  are  commonly  referred 
to  as  submarginal  producers,  are  unable  to 
compete  with  the  larger  and  more  efficient 
operators.      To    enable    them    to    undertake 
these  activities  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
purchases  their  output  at  prices  substantially 
higher     than     those     generally     prevailing. 
Among    those    benefiting    are    producers    of 
aluminum    rivets,    aluminum    rod    and    bar, 
and  Jewel  bearings.    After  these  articles  and 
materials  are  acquired  by  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation   they   are   sold    at   going    prices 
which    results   In    substantial    losses   to    the 
Government. 

Through  the  foregoing  programs  and  many 
others  which  have  been  of  inxllrect  acslrtance, 
the  Defense  Supplies  CorporaUon  baa  ren- 
dered material  aid  to  the  smaller  business- 
men. By  purchasing,  stock  piling,  control- 
ling, and  releasing  commodities  essential  to 
many  industries  connected  with  the  war 
effort  the  Corporation  has  kept  and  Is  keep- 
ing in  operation  a  great  number  of  small 
business  concerns. 

METALS  RESERVE  COMPANT 

Prior  to  June  1940  many  minerals  listed  as 
essential  In  the  industrial  economy  of  the 
United  States  were  obtained  from  foreign 
sources  because  the  deposits  of  such  mlncrala 
in  this  country  were  limited,  were  not  readily 
accessible,  or  were  of  a  character  to  make 
extraction  commercially  impractical.    Under 
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*     ^„+   of    I    change*    in    our    own    equipment.     Then    it 
paid  whether  they  work  or  not;    out  Ol    j    p^^,p^%^  specifications  and  designs  for  equlp- 


couragement  and  I  give  you  encouragement 
to  believe  that  the  battle  of  Production  te  so 
„.on  ..r.  srhPdule  at  this  moment  that  before 
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war  conditlrn?.  hcrwever,  barriers  of  these 
kinds  cannot  be  pcrmlttod  to  sUnd  In  the 
way  of  the  military  effort  Every  domes'tic 
rnaurce  which  can  be  operated  without 
undue  strain  on  manpower  or  equipment 
available  must  be  bioupht  \nUi  play  This 
has  meant  a  tremend*  us  expansion  In  the 
nuinbei  of  niinir-.g  enttrprlses  and  the  threat 
majority  "f  r^uch  ni'w  enterprises  are  small 
ones 

The  function  of  Metals  Reserve  Company 
hns  been  to  increase  the  supply  of  essential 
minerals  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
Procedures  which  are  effective  In  one  mineral 
ob-vlouf'ly  may  not  be  of  assistance  In  cnn- 
r^-ctlon  with  anorhcr  so  that  the  program 
varies  consirirrably  with  the  different  ma- 
terials involved.  Thus  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  provide  marke  for  thf  sa'.e  of  conprr, 
lead,  or  zinc  ore,  s'.n  the  smelters  provide  a 
rcaf'.y  rvirkct  'cr  al!  usablf^  material 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  de- 
mand for  m«!  Ka:ipsc  and  chrome  ores  In  the 
far  West  Is  limited  and  the  small  miners  are 
not  in  a  po«it;rn  to  finance  shipment  to 
eastern  consuming  centers,  nor  are  prices 
there  nartlcu'arlv  atf'actlve  With  this  in 
view.  Metals  Reserve  Company  has  made  pro- 
vision for  th '  purchase  of  miingar..  so  and 
chrome  ores  from  small  mines  at  19  different 
locations  In  10  States  and  one  Territory 
(AlMKa) 

In  addition  to  chrome  and  mangar.ese, 
certain  purchase  depots  have  been  author- 
ized to  purchase  beryllium,  antimony,  tin 
ore.  tungsten  ore.  tantalum,  and  cclumbium 
In  small  lots  a^d  at  attractive  prices.  Total 
purchases  by  these  depots  during  the  year 
1942  amnut.tfd  to  ab.-ut  *1  162.000.  an  aver- 
age of  about  160  000  per  depot.  Many  of  the 
depots,  however,  made  purcbaii<!8  ol  only 
$10  000  or  $20  000 — yet  In  spite  of  this  small 
volume  of  business  It  has  been  felt  worth 
wh'le  to  maintain  them  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  marketing  of  ores  produced 
by  the  small  mines. 

A  summary  of  the  procrram  In  some  of  the 
more  ImportazU  materials  follows. 

Mancanese  and  chrome :  Producers  able  to 
offer  1.000  tors  or  more  of  these  minerals  are 
given  contracts  To  date  13S  manganese 
contracts  have  been  made  with  as  many 
sellers,  of  which  129  contract*  are  for  le«8 
than  10.000  tons  each — thus  falling  In  the 
amall-producer  claa«;  the  tonnage  c<ivered  Is 
1.817.965  long  tons  and  deliveries  amount  to 
190.007  tons.  Of  the  52  chrf)me  contracts 
made,  44  are  for  le^s  than  10.000  tons  each; 
the  tonnage  covered  Is  602.951  and  deliveries 
amount  to  44  349  Producers  too  small  to 
make  a  l.OOO-tt'ii  contract  may  ship  on  a  spot 
basis  to  any  of  the  purchase  depots  referred 
to  In  quantities  as  small  as  5  torw  at  a  time 
(or.  say.  about  $150  In  value).  Prices  paid 
are  In  line  with  the  current  market  at  eastern 
consuming  centers,  the  producers  thus  get- 
ting the  equivalent  of  transportation  free. 
To  date  deliveries  on  this  spot  beats  plan 
amount  to  more  than  15.000  tons  of  chrome 
ore  and  60.000  tons  of  manganese  ore. 

Copper,  lead,  and  z!nc:  All  mines  In  the 
United  Btatea  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  premluin  plan  under  which  a  substantial 
bociM  to  paid  for  pn^ductlon  in  excess  of  a 
quota,  which  Is  based  as  a  rule  on  1941  out- 
put. Small  mines  (those  that  prcduci-d  less 
than  200  tons  of  metal)  and  new  enterprises 
are  given  "Bero"'  quot.'«  Zero  quotas  have 
been  assigned  to  1  539  mines  for  Bine.  1.677 
mines  for  lead,  and  1.1.t3  mines  for  copper. 
Premiums  paid  to  date  are  In  excess  of  $22.- 
000000  ov-er  and  above  the  celling  prices 
established  by  the  Office  cf  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

Mica:  An  agent  corporation.  Colonial  Mica, 
has  been  establifhed  to  purchase  mica  cf 
Btrateglc  grades  and  to  assist  mica  enter- 
prises in  securing  supplies,  priorities,  and 
labor.  Mica  Is  now  being  purchased  from 
well  over  300  mines;  almost  200  mines  have 


been  provided  with  equipment;  and  tech- 
nical assistance  is  being  given  througb  tha 
operation  of  seven  mica  trimming  shops. 
There  are  no  large  enterprises  in  this  mdus* 
try.  which  have  a  gross  annual  production 
valued  at  less  than  $2,000,000. 

Tungsten:  To  encourage  small  mines,  a 
bonus  price  of  $30  a  short-ton  unit  has  been 
euu-tbllshed  to  which  only  those  properties 
that  produced  less  than  100  short  tons  in  1942 
are  eligible.  Tie  previous  price  was  $24  a 
unit  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  pro- 
ducing nUnes  are  currently  in  this  claaslflca- 
Uon.  Production  of  these  mines  Is  expand- 
ing rapidly  and  the  number  Is  expected  to 
lncrea.se  substantially. 

In  addition,  a  plant  has  been  built  at  Salt 
Lake  City  wlilch  Is  bu.  ing  tungsten  ores 
with  a  content  as  low  as  3  percent  tungstlc 
trioxide  for  processing  into  a  commercial 
product  with  a  content  of  60  percent  or  more 
A  fixed  price  schedule  ha.s  been  cstahli.shed 
and  several  thousand  tons  of  low-grade  ores 
have  already  Ijeen  accumulated  for  which 
the'e  was  previoirly  no  market. 

Mercury  The  hlRh  price  cf  mercury  (three 
tlnwa  Uie  pre-war  level)  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated production  and  brought  several  hun- 
dred small  mines  Into  operation.  To  tide 
over  periods  of  occasional  slack  demanil, 
Metals  Reserve  Company  Is  buying  mercury 
through  agents  and  throu?:h  Its  purcha.se 
depots  at  a  price  slightly  under  the  Office 
of  Price  Admmt.stratlon  celling  and  the  small 
producer  Is  thus  assured  of  a  ready  market. 
Salvage  program:  Metals  Reserve  Company 
has  formed  a  corporation  to  act  as  agent  In 
the  purchase  of  200,000  tons  of  copper  and 
copper-ba.se  alloys  held  by  100  000  owners, 
uio'-t  of  whom  are  .small  biisinehs  firms. 

Two  other  corporations  have  been  set  up 
in  connection  wuh  steel.  One  will  buy  Iron 
and  steel  scrap  which  has  not  moved  to  mar- 
kers because  of  cost  .  nd  Inaccessibility.  The 
other  will  acquire  and  distribute  stalnle  s 
steel,  tool  steel,  other  alloy  steel,  ferro-alloys, 
and  cart)on  steel  frozen  in  the  bamds  of  ware- 
housemen and  others.' 

Secondary  brass  and  copper  scrap  is  being 
purcha.sed  from  dealers  thniUKhout  the  coun- 
try. Scrap  containing  62,000,000  pounds  of 
copper  had  been  bought  up  to  August  1.  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  will  continue  at 
the  rate  of  alx)ut  17,000.000  pounds  per 
month. 

An  agent  has  been  appointed  to  buy 
10,000.000  pjoimds  of  manlla  cordage  and  hbet 
from  some  7.000  wholesale  and  46,000  retail 
owners  through  the  country. 

If    there    is   any    further   information   yoU 
wish,  pleiise  let  me  know. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Chaklxs  B.  Hendekson, 

Chairman. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MirniGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Spoakpr,  the 
confusion,  the  inefficiency,  the  muddling, 
and  the  bungling  of  official,  political 
Washington  is  enough  to  discourage  any 
other  than  a  courageous,  determined 
American  people.  The  contra.st  between 
the  conduct  of  official  Washington  and 
our  fighting  m^n  is  as  preat  as  that  which 
distinguishes  white  from  black.  The 
fighting  courage,  the  determination,  and 


the  will  to  win  which  animates  and  which 
is     exhibited     by     our     fighting     men 

strengthens  our  faith  and  brings  the  con- 
viction that  tn-in  this  war  they  will 

With  but  two  exceptions — that  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  tlie  sinking  of  three  of 
our  cruisers  without  the  firing  of  a  sliot 
in  the  South  Seas,  neither  of  which  was 
the  fault  of  any  enlisted  man  or  minor 
officer — the  men  who  do  the  fighting  for 
the  United  States  of  America  have  never, 
in  any  respect,  failed  the  folks  at  home. 

On  land,  on  and  under  the  sea.  and  in 
the  air  they  have  never  hesitated.  The 
record  which  they  have  made  will  stand 
forever  as  an  example  of  what  free  men, 
reared  in  a  republican,  representative 
form  of  government,  can  and  will  do  for 
home  and  fireside,  for  the  land  they  love. 

What  our  fighting  men  can  and  will 
accomplish  when  given  adequate  equip- 
ment and  properly  led  was  demonstrated 
when  the  Japs'  last  armada  met  Mac- 
Arthur's  men;  10  warships,  12  trans- 
ports, 55  planes,  and  15.000  men  were 
bla.'^ted  out  of  the  air  and  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  Our  losses  were  1 
bomber  and  3  fighting  planes  destroyed; 
others  damaged  were  able  to  return  to 
their  bases. 

Guadalcanal  gave  to  history  another 
example  of  the  willingness  to  sacrifice 
and  to  die. 

THE    OTHIS    DDK    OF    TITE    FTCTTTmB 

But  here  at  home  our  pohticians  can- 
not, or  they  will  not,  keep  their  eyes 
on  the  vital  purpose — the  defeat  of  our 
enemies,  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  Social  planning  is  still 
their  method  of  approach  toward  a  regi- 
mented people  and  the  dictatorship 
which  seems  to  be  their  objective. 

This  week.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Ralph  Bard  charged  that  absentee- 
Ism  cost  the  Navy  16,700,000  man  hours 
of  production  in  December  and  told  us 
those  hours  were  enough  to  construct  14 
destroyers. 

The  War  Labor  Board  reported  that  in 
1942  we  had  1,363  strikes  which  caused  a 
In.ss  of  2,095,294  man  days  in  war  Indius- 
tries  alone,  while  In  all  Industries — and 
who  can  say  that  every  indu.sti-y  Is  not 
involved  in  the  war  effort — because  of 
strikes  we  lost  4,565,000  man  days  of 
work. 

Because  of  the  President's  refusal  to 
adopt  and  put  into  effect  a  fair  lalxjr 
policy,  more  than  once  he  has  been  forced, 
in  order  to  get  production  and  quell  dis- 
order, to  order  the  taking  over  of  produc- 
tion plants  or  shipyards. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  Admiral  J,  W. 
Greenslade.  commandant  of  the  western 
sea  frontier,  charged  that  a  strike  which 
was  called  by  the  union,  because,  for  one 
reason,  four  union  men  had  worked  on 
the  Christmas  weekend,  "seriously  Im- 
paired" vital  war  production.  Another 
Navy  spokesman  said  that  the  stoppaRp 
of  work  "probably  will  delay  trials  of  one 
minesweeper  built  at  the  yard.  If  it  con- 
tinues. It  will  delay  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  other  minesweepers." 

ABSENTEEISM 

War  production  Is  being  seriously  de- 
layed because  of  absenteeism,  some  of 
which  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  G  >\- 
ernment  workers  are  on  some  occasions 
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paid  whether  they  work  or  not;  out  of 
ihe  fact  that  tlierc  is  a  great  deal  of   , 
Mondav  morning  sickness— more  accu- 
lately  described  as  hangovers  from  Sat-   | 
urdav  and  Sunday  "pursuit  of  pleasure,     j 
When,  and  only  when,  this  adminis-   \ 
tration    or  a  courageous  Congress— one   j 
or  the  othei— forgets  political  maneuver- 
ins  and  solves  our  production  problems 
on  a  businesslike  theory  or  placfs  its  so- 
lution in  the  hand.s  of  trained  production 
men.  the  fiuhiiny   men— the  men  who 
are  .sacrificinu— the  men  who  are  cari-y- 
inp  on  the  battle  to  preserve  oui'  liberiy. 
insure  the  continued  existence  of   our 
home— will  have  the  support  which  they 
deserve. 

Detroit  Tank  Automotive  Center 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

Of     MI(H".G.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Muudnu.  March  S.  1943 
Mr.  BRADLEY  of  M  chigan.  Mr. 
S-xaker  undei  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  which  I  delivered 
ovei  station  USOO.  Sault  Ste.  Mane. 
Mich.,  yesterday : 

Army  Ordnance  is  charged  wUh  the  supply 
of  cU  kinds  Of  weapons  for  war  This  means 
that  the  OiUnunce  Department  Is  charged 
m'lth  the  dtsipn,  testing,  and  piocurerneiit 
or  our  hmall  arms  oui  artillery,  -ur  mnchmo 
guns  our  tanks,  our  tank  destroyers,  and 
all  other  manner  ol  weapons  and  equipment 
u-fd  in  grounr'  warfare 

During  Ihf  lu-t  World  War  cp.  rations  of 
our  Ordnance  Department  did  not  meet  ^^lth 
the  apprcval  of  the  American  people,  with 
the  retult— as  you  veterans  who  fought  in 
France  remember- -our  armies  in  that  w;;r 
fought  pretty  much  with  French  equipment. 
Here  in  America,  the  greatest  mechanized 
country  in  the  woi'-d.  fam-ms  for  our  pio- 
ductlve  genius,  we  never  dd  get  under  way 
in  producing  and  dciucring  to  the  hunt 
weapons  of  American  .nanufacturc.  Cur 
boys — our  ccuntrv  had  a  right  to  be  sore.  , 

In  this  war.  however.  Army  O.dni.nce  i;-  do- 
ing a  most  capable  job. 

During  the  interim  of  peace  between  he 
last  war  .md  this-to  the  limit  ol  itt  ability 
to  operate  with  relatively  meager  funds- 
Army  Ordnance  continued  to  design  and  ex- 
periment With  varu  us  types  of  new  weapons 
To  increase  th-  etTectlvc  fire  power  of  our 
troops  for  the  ntxt  war  These  were  d.veloped 
pnnapally  m  the  several  Aimy  Ordnance 
depots  and  ar.^er.als  such  as  Rock  island,  1 
and  tested  In  Ordnance  proving  grounds,  he 
m(jst  lamous  vi  which  is  undoubtedly  that 
at  Aberdeen    Md. 

Meanwhile  at  the  Quartermaster  Depot  at 
Camp  Holabird.  MU..  the  quarterma.sler  Corps 
experimented  cm.Mantly  with  various  types 
and  designs  of  automotive  equipment  de- 
signed to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  war- 
lare.  which  reejuires  armies  to  travel  on  uliecls 
or  on  tractor  treads.  And  at  Holabird  ma  y 
new  and  improNCd  desgns  were  invented  and 

developed  n  i   .,h 

From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  m  Pe-land 
UD  tc  Pearl  Haroor.  Army  Ordnance  and  the 
Quartermaster  Corp^-throu.h  ".aintaining 
Observers  on  the  various  ^'^^''-^J^'^^^^l^ 
s  udied  the  operation  of  mechanised  equip- 
ment   in    this    war    and   recommended    many 


changes  In  our  own  equipment.  Then  It 
prepared  specifications  and  designs  for  equip- 
ment for  our  own  Army,  designed  to  give  to 
American  manpower,  if  it  should  evcntuahy 
get  into  this  war.  the  very  best  ol  mechani- 
cal equipment  that  American  mechanical 
genius  could  devise. 

It   was    of  course,  but  natural  that  when 
the  big  lob  came  Army  Ordnance  should  and 
d-d  recognize  that  the  Job  of  ranking  America 
the  arseaal  for  democracy  wculd  ol  necessity 
command  the  best  brains  and  talent  in  the 
American    civilian    Industrial    empire.     Our 
own    city    of    Detroit,    being    the    automotive 
center  of  the  world,  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  prcductlon-line  center  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  Army   Ordnance  and.   indeed,   all 
America  locked  to  Detroit  to  trJce  the  major 
run  m  the  tstabUshment  of  America's   pro- 
duction   lines    for    war.     Automotive    plants 
tc-eth-r  with  their  labor  and  equipment  and 
their  managerial  brains  rnd  engineering  tal- 
ent   were    thrown    into    the    full    war    effort 
Immedifitely 

One  ol  the  outstanding  geniv.ses  of  the 
American  production  line.  Mr.  Wilham  S^ 
Knudsen,  head  of  the  great  General  Motors 
orgaiiizaiicn.  was  given  the  job  of  mobilizing 
thtt  industry  together  with  its  allied  source 
of  supply.  It  IJ.  to  our  national  regret  that 
he  was  never  permitted  to  function  to  the 
full  exunt  cf  his  abilities  But,  neverthe- 
less much  has  been  accomplished. 

Lot  me  recite  lor  you  one  typical  examp.e 
of  what  he  accomplished.  Top  lidmmistra- 
tivr  and  engineering  officials  of  the  Cnrysler 

i    org.ini/ation,  a  peacetime  co'^P^^""^  °'^^Ve 

!    Knudsen.    were   called   before   him    and    were 

asked  to  build  tanks.     Hundreds  cf  pounces  of 

'    detailed    blueprints   were   laid    en    the   des^^ 

Chnsler    executives    and    engineers    poured 

ever    those    blueprints    and.    in    turn,    came 

back  wuh  their  answer  as  to  how  a^jd^^l^^" 

the  Job  could  be  done.     A  new  asEcml:l>  plant^ 

nr.w  known  as  the  Chrysler  Tank  Arsenal,  was 

born      E.lsilng    automotive    i'-'^-'f;     \^" 

inadequate    or    unsuitable.     New    land    was 

acqtured      A  new  plant  built.     New  machin- 

rrv  was  designed,  purchased,  and  ?et  up      E\- 

nerLnced   automotive  personnel    was   reecu- 

catpd   to  produce  tanks  on    automotive  pro- 

ductlon-line    methods.     Thousand.s    of    new 

workers   had   to  be  schooled   aiid   trained  to 

efficiency  for  war-production  jobs 

Material  had  tc  be  purchased,  refinements, 
improvements  In  design  had  to  be  accom- 
plished; bugs  in  the  establishment  of  the 
production  line  and  in  its  operat  on  had  to 
be  ironed  out.  Detroit's  automotive  genius 
met  the  challenge.  Seven  montli^s  alter  Mr^ 
Knudsen,  now  General  Knudsen,  dumped  the 
U,b  in  Its  lap,  and  before  the  last  walls  or  the 
ast  oof  were  on  the  new  plant,  the  first  new 
General  Sherman  tank  rolled  off  the  prodtic- 

ticn  line.  ^    .,  .„ 

11  recently  has  been  my  great  privilege  to 
inspect  the  Chrysler  tank  arsenal  in  Detroit 
'aiid'in  my  next\-eeks'  broadcast  I  am  going 
to  tell  vcu  more  about  what  I  saw   et  th.s 
arsenal  which  is.  after  all,  but  one  of  inany 
such   arsenals   that   are   doing   such   a   com- 
mendable  job   as   to   have   already   won    the 
batt'e  of  production  for  the  ars.r.al   of  de- 
mocracy.    And  When  1  say  that  -e  ^i-J^^^^^^"^ 
the  battle  of  production.  I  mean  tb.^;"^°^^ 
as  Army  ordnance  is  concerned.     Our  proh- 
lem  today  Is  one  of  distribution:  ^^^  p'f  ^ 
today  is  one  of  getting  the  output   ol  the 
ar.«=enal  of  democracy  to  the  trairung  can.ps 
and  to  the  battle  fronts      The  supply  fr.m 
America's   army   of  production   tcday   is   far 
and   above   the   demand   of   our   Pfnera  s  on 
the  various  fighting  fronts;   is  far  and  abo^e 
the  ability  of  our  enemies  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can  equipment  at  the  front;   our  siipp  y   is 
far  above  the  demands  for  and  the  ability  of 
our  Army  to  train  the  men  in  this  country 
uho  will  actually  fight  this  ^^^P"]!fJ^^ 
our  far-flung  battle  fronts  in  th.s  global  war. 
^  a  matter  ol  fact,  and  in  this  I  take  eu- 


couragement  and  I  give  you  encouragement 
to  believe  that  the  battle  of  Production  te  bo 
well  on  schedule  at  this  moment  that  before 
long  it  mav  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  slow 
down  that  line  of  production  before  our 
storage  yards,  docks,  warehotises.  etc..  are 
overcrowded  to  capacity  with  fighting  equip- 
ment which  we  are  unable  to  get  to  the  fight- 
ing fronts  as  fast  as  it  can  be  produced.  And 
it  is  of  httle  use  back  here. 

Now  when  the  picture  was  perfectly  clea. 
that    a    relatively    large    percentage    of    our 
crdnance  would  be  coming  from  the  Detroit 
district.  Army  Ordnance  recognissed  that   it 
would  be  absurd  to  maintain  otir  manufac- 
turing facilities  out  there  and  keep  the  super- 
visory  personnel   back  here    in  Washington. 
To  do  so  would  have  made  it  necessary  for  a 
coi-istant    and    prohibitive    travel    back    and 
forth    between    Detroit    and    Washington    or 
Army    and    automotive    executives.      Conse- 
quently   the  Chief  of  Army  Ordnance,  Major 
General   Campbell,   very   wisely   last   fall   set 
up  in  Detroit  a  subsidiary  organization.     He 
took   from  the  Army  Ordnance  Department 
here  in  W'ashingtcn  a  complete  cross  section 
of    his    organization    and    moved    it    out    to 
Detroit    where    he    set    up    an    organization 
known  as  the  Detroit  Tank  Automotive  Cen- 
ter, headed  bv   Brig.   Gen.  A    R.  Glancy   as 
Deputy  Chief  of  Ordnance.     General  Glancy 
was  drafted  from  civilian  ranks  because,  hav- 
ing  formerly   been   president   of  one   of   the 
large  automotive  companies  he  knew  the  sci- 
ence of  the  production  line  from  top  to  bot- 
tom     He  knew  where   to  look  for  help,  he 
knew  how  to  organize  Detroit's  famous  pro- 
duction line  for  war  purpoRes.     In  no  small 
measure  can    it  be  truthfully  said   that  the 
victorv  of   the   battle  of  production   in   the 
Detroit    Tank    Automotive    Center    can    be 
attributed  to  the  wise  decision  of  Major  Gen- 
eral   Campbell    and    the   excellent    ability    of 
Gen    A   R   Glancy 

Th-   Detroit   Tank    Automotive   Center   Is 
located   in   several   large   office   buildings   In 
Detroit  and  at  the  present  time  has  a  stafT 
of    anproximatelv    500    offlcers    and    approx  - 
match-  3.000  civilian  personnel.     It  Is  their 
lob  to"  "keep  -em  rolling"  and  they  are  doing 
a  pood  job.    Incidentally  It  should  be  men- 
tioned in  passing  that  at  about  the  time  the 
Detrrit  Tank  Automotive  Center  was  set  up. 
due   to    a    reorganization    within    the    Army. 
Armv  Ordnance  took  under  Its  wing  the  auto- 
motive end  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  so 
that   all  of   the  rolling  stock   of  the   Army, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  munitions  and 
materiel  -procurement   and    supply— is   nc.w 
all  concentrated  under  the  ordnance  branch. 
As  of  todav  almost  20  percent  cf  our  entire  war 
e.Tort     insofar    as   ordnance   is   concerned.    Is 
concentrated  in  the  Detroit  area  and  Detroit 
is  meeting  the  challenge. 

As  I  previously  told  you.  next  week  I  am 
Eoinp   to   ten   you   in   detail   about   my   trip 
fhrofigh  the  Chrysler  Tank  Arsenal  and  abput 
the  thrill  of  having  a  ride  in  one  of  those  new 
tanks     But  before  I  close  today  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  famous  Ford  V^low 
Run  bomber  plant,  which  I  likewise  Inspected 
Tn  Detroit  recently.     The  Willow  Run  piant  is, 
of  course,  producing  B  24  bombers  and  there- 
fore does  not  come  under  the  supei^-isioii  ot 
th«   Tank   Automotive   Center;    rather    it   is 
supervised  by  the  Army   Air  Corps.     I  went 
through  WUlow  Run  early  last  summer  waen 
construction  of  the  plant  and  its  facili  ies 
v^as  still  under  way.  but  at  a  time,  however 
when  it  was  expected  that  Willow  Run  would 
bfgrinding  ou^t  bombers  ««  the  production 
lines  within  a  verv  few  weeks  and  at  a  rate 
w?i?h  would  cause   no  end  of  headaches  to 
Herr  Schlckelgruber  and  company. 
"  Ammca  ha!  always  been  Justly  proud  of 
the  eenius  of  "Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  his  ent.re 
organization      It  was  perhaps  Mr.  Ford  more 
?han  Soneelse  who  brought  into  being  and 
nerf  ct  d  the  technique  of  the   production 
Tne   in  America.    We   therefore   had   every 
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confidence  that  when  Mr  Pr^rd  set  out  to 
pnxluce  bombers  la  hllherto  unheard-ol 
quantities  that  his  production  would  keep 
pace  with  his  past  records  We  can  say. 
theielnre.  that  the  failure  of  W.ilow  Run  to 
date  has  been  cne  of  the  greaiest  disjipfxnnt- 
mcrits  of  our  w:ir  efTort.  In  saylnv;  that  I 
want  It  clearly  understood  that  I  attach  no 
particular  blame  to  Mr  Ford  or  his  organl- 
zaTii;ii,  nor  du  I  attach  any  particular  blame 
to  orf;anized  labor,  upon  both  of  whose  shoul- 
ders some  have  soupiit  to  place  the  blame  for 
fhe  rlisapfvuntmf  nt  of  Willow  Run;  rather 
Is  the  difflculty  attributed,  as  I  see  It.  to  a 
combination  of  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  first  place.  Willow  Run   is  of  such 
tremrnduus    size    as    to    be    almost    beyond 
comprehension    and    certainly    beyond    com- 
parison with   anything  with   wiutli   you  and 
I  are  normally  concerned      For  Instance,  re- 
member that  at  Willow  Run  there  are  more 
pecple    normUly    employed    under    one    roof 
than  there  are  living  in  any  two  cities  in  our 
entire  conRrt .•islonai  district.     Visualize  if  you 
can  a  t.ingle  building  (jver  a  mile  long  down 
th;ough  aid  between  the  walls  of  whuh  run 
not  one  but  several  pr(xli!cilon  lines  side  by 
side,    turning    our    airplanes    that    are    over 
100    feet     in     width.     Visualize    this    single 
building  under  the  ro(  f  of  which  these  pro- 
duction  lines   are  over   a   mile   in   length,   a 
building  that  Is  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  In 
Width      Visualize   if  yuu  can   a  properly  on 
the  grounds  of  which,  along  with  the  manu- 
facturing   facilities,    warehouses,   and    power 
plant,   and   exrcuilve   otnces.    are    also   schtx)! 
facilities    in    which    are    trained    not    ynly 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  skilled  work- 
ers for  duty  Inside  the  plant  and  on  the  pro- 
duction lines  but.  In  addition.  In  which  are 
being   trained   countless   thousands  of  Army 
aircraft  mechanics,  who  will  be  ca'led  upon 
to    service     these    aiitraft    on    the    airports 
of  the  wo:  Id      Then,  lastly,  visualize,  if  you 
can,   e.xtendlng   from    tlie   doors   at    the    very 
end  of  the  pnxluction   line  an  airport,   with 
concreted    runways,    as    la-ge   as   any    of    the 
bigg.st    airports    In    this    Nation.     The    very 
establishment  of  such  a  trtmendous  outlay 
required  that  it   be  built   far  away  from   the     ! 
metropolitan      center      of      Detroit.     Consc-    j 
quently.  what  with  gas  rationing,  tire  con-    j 
servatluu.  etc.,  the  question  of  transportiz^g 
the  workers  to  and  from  the  bomber  plant 
has  been  a  most  difficult  task— the  new  super    | 
highway,    for   which   have    na  recently    been    I 
completed.     The  operations  have  been  con-    | 
elantly  hampered  and  harassed  by  a  shortage 
of    manpower     and     w^manpower.     For     in-    j 
stance,    over     15.000     rnech.uiKs    have    been     I 
trained  in  the  Ford  school  in  W.ilow  Run  and 
of  the.se.  6.500  have  so  far  quit  and  sought 
empli>yment   In  other  war  production  plants 
In    the    Detroit   area   located    much   closer  to 
their   own    homes      Housing   f.u-iiltles.    even 
reasonably  adjacent  to  the  Willow  Run  plant, 
have   been  most   Inadcqu-ile   and   shamefully 
iinsiinltary  and    new   construction    has    been 
very  slow      All  of  these  factors  h.ive  resulted 
in  an  abnormal  amount  cf  absenteeljm  and 
an  aL-ncrmal  labor  turn-over.     Without   the 
settlement   of   all   of   these   various   contr.b- 
utltig    factors.   Willow  Run    cannot   hope   to 
reach  scheduled   production 

Nevertheless,  as  or.e  is  privileged  to  go 
through  Willow  Run.  he  is  b(  uud  to  get  the 
same  reaction  that  I  die!  Tliey  are  trying 
their  best  to  do  a  g')od  j  'h:  they  are  trying 
to  Irrn  out  the  difBrulties  and  get  th'.s  most 
mammoth  of  all  plants  on  scheduled  produc- 
tion as  soon  as  humanly  possible,  and  the 
production  and  the  crnstructlon  of  the 
thousands,  yea.  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  component  pr.rts  that  all  go  into 
the  final  assembly  of  the  bombers  has  pro- 
gressed to  a  point  where  one  can  feel  only 
that  the  Willow  Run  of  tc  day  Is  a  seething 
bomb  ready  to  explode  at  any  moment  with 
a  flood  of  flnislied  bombers  which  will  con- 


tribute Its  ultimate  share  In   the   complete 

and  final  overtlirow  of  the  dynasties  of  llie 
de  p<jt6 — HiUer,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo. 

Willow  Run   is   ab..ut   ready  to  lun — when 
Willow  Run  does  run — Hitler   belter  run. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Sp('aker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addre.s.s  which  I  delivered  over 
the  radio  on  March  6.  1943: 

Ml  n.   women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamlc^n.    Johnson    City.    Endicolt.    and    the 
Thirty-fourth     Congre.ssional     District,     the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-elgiUli  Coiigrese 
is  turning  out  to  be  the  most  remarkable  in 
history.    You  will  remembir.  a  year  ago  many 
folks    were   saying    tljat    Congress    had    sunk 
to  the  level  of  a  rubljer  stamp  In  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Chief  Executive.    You  will  recall 
that    the    general    Impression    seemed    to    be 
that    Congress    had    laid    down    on    the    Job 
I    and    had   ceased    to   be   on   an   equal   fooling 
I    witli  the  tw.)  other  branches  of  Government, 
i    the  e.Kecutive  and  the  Judicial. 
I        To  quite  an  exlcnt.  that  was  one  time  the 
public  was  right.     Congress  found  It  difHcult 
to    handle   all    the    agencies   and    bureaus    it 
had    created    and    appropriated    money    i.jT. 
Congress    found    it   hard    to   control    the   s.ze 
and  importance  of  the  deparinunU.     It  had 
not  been  made  clear  Ui  many  appointive  offl- 
ciaLs    that    they    were    the   servants,    not    the 
masters  of  the  people. 

But  tiiat  is  changing  now  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent. It  will  change  more  In  the  future 
Con,7ress  Is  encouraged  by  the  widespread 
public  approval  of  Its  flght  to  maintain  its 
place  In  the  sun.  The  people  are  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  to  save  thems-lves.  they 
must  save  Cjngress.  the  most  direct  means 
of  expressing  their  will  in  government. 

For    this    reason,    heated    debates    on    the 
course  the  war  Is  taking  and  on  how  the  war 
is  being  run  seem  to  be  the  daily  occurence 
in  both  House  and  Senate      Every  angle  on 
every  subject  relative  to  wlnninc;  this  mighty 
struggle    lor   feedom    we   are   nil    engaged    lii    ' 
is     discu.s.sid     and     scrutln'zed     thoroughly 
Votlh':  by  Mtmbers  on  great   issues  Is  more    ' 
independent   in   Congress  tcday   than   It   has    ' 
been    In    many   years      Congress    know.s    the 
pe.  pie  depend  upon  it  to  preserve  the  free-    i 
dcm  at  home  for  which  our  boys  are  fighting 
over.<^eas      I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will    | 
fall  the  people  In  this  responsibility  i 

Ian  w;>ek  I  pledged  my  supoort  to  the  i 
anti-poll-tnx  bill  which  will  come  up  In 
Cc'iigress  some  time  this  venr  This  meesure 
is  the  same  one  that  was  defeated  before  In  ! 
the  Senate  after  It  passed  the  House.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  cast  my  vote  for  It  and  I  will 
do  s«3  again 

The  anti-poll-tax  bill  abolishes  for  all  time 
the  obnoxious  poll  tax  which  has  excluded  ' 
thousands  of  pcK.r  white  and  colored  cltl?ens 
tnm  free  elections  by  making  them  pay  a 
tax  before  they  can  vote  This  takes  awav 
a  fundamental  American  right.  th«>  rirht  of 
every  American  to  vote.  The  greatest  respon- 
albillty  as  well  as  the  greatest  prerogative  In 
America  Is  the  right  to  vote. 


Therefore.  I  raise  my  voice  with  indigna- 
tion against  any  barrier  placed  In  the  \^ay 
of  my  fellow  Americans  to  pievent  them  fr<  ni 
voting  whether  they  be  white  nr  black.  Jew 
or  Gentile.  Catholic  or  Protestant  If  you 
deprive  even  a  part  nf  our  population  of 
participation  in  the  processes  cf  freedom, 
you  destroy  the  Conslitutic  i  which  guar- 
antee." iill  men  the  rlpht  to  vote  I  he  pe 
the  anti-poll  tax  bill  Is  adopted  soon  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  Is  made  law 

March  15th  will  soon  be  here  and  slill 
no  pay-as-you-go  income  tax  bill  has  been 
brought  out  on  the  floor  to  vote  on  I  re- 
ceived a  short  Indefinite  answer  to  the  plea 
I  made  from  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Meariii  Committee  You  will  recall  that  I 
wrote  liirn  expres.sing  my  concern  over  how 
we  are  going  to  raise  money  this  year  to  pay 
last  years  income  t:x<\'-  I  reminded  hlrn 
that  most  of  us  hadn't  been  able  to  .save 
enoush  out  of  our  salaries  and  wages  because 
of  Increased  living  expenses  and  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  war  bonds.  His  answer  was  that 
we  .should  all  have  made  arrangements  to  pay 
these  taxes;  how.  he  did  not  specify.  Un- 
fcrtunatrly.  I'm  afraid  il  Isn't  as  easy  as  all 
that.  Tlie  only  sclution.  as  1  see  it.  Is  the 
pay-as-you-go  tax  plan.  Then  we  can  all  get 
even 

A  few  days  ago  I  appeared  before  the  Post 
OfBce  Committee  of  the  House  to  plead  for 
Justice  to  our  Federal  post-offlce  employees  I 
pointed  out  the  need  whirh  postal  clerks. 
carriers,  aiul  custodians  have  for  Increases 
In  pay  comparable  with  all  other  Gcvern- 
m.ent  emplr-yers.  My  sfa:ement.  given  be- 
for  the  full  committee  and  a  packed  audi- 
torium, reads  as  follows: 

•'Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  the  out-'et  I  wish  to  thank  the 
committee  for  the  opportunity  of  apiseanng 
here  today  In  behalf  of  the  postal  employees 
In  my  district 
I  "I  have  received  m.iny  letters  from  organ- 
traticns  of  postal  employers  and  also  from 
Individuals  employed  in  the  post  offices  back 
home:  I  think  I  am  safe  saying  that  their 
condition  and  their  Interests  In  this  matter 
Is  motivated  by  a  feeling  that  the  po.nal 
employees  a:e  the  forgotten  men  In  this 
whole  gigantic  war  effort. 

"I  was  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  voting 
for  a  10-percent  pay  Increase,  as  did  other 
Members,  for  employees  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice I  hope  before  this  se-sion  of  the  Con- 
gress is  over  that  I  may  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  v(  te  for  an  increase  !n  pay  for 
these  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  who  work 
In   the  Postal  Service. 

•I  was  thinking  Ju't  the  other  day  of  sev- 
eral exporlenres  I  have  had  back  home. 
Pcftal  employees  have  come  to  me  and  sa.d 
It  was  ab.S'.iutely  impossible  f^r  them  to 
consider  maintaining  a  standard  of  Uvtrg 
these  turbulent  times  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  living  had  Increased  so  rapdty 
and  they  hnve  not  had  any  increased  com- 
pensation. Moreover,  they  claimed  that 
they  were  running  behind  befrre  the  war 
b?pan.  and  along  with  the  Increased  ob!;:;.T- 
tlons  they  have  been  required  to  assume, 
including  increased  cort  of  living,  they  found 
they  could  not  keep  going 

"One  of  the  previous  speakers  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  r-asc  n<  maiiv  of  the  older 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  D«  partment  are 
remaining  in  their  positions  is  to  take  advan- 
tage of  seniority  rights  I  know  a  number 
of  younger  postal  employe^.v  who  have  stated 
to  me  personally  that  thev  Just  could  rot 
carry  on  much  longer  without  relief,  and 
they  had  b-en  urged  In  many  ca.se«  to  take 
better-paying  Jobs. 

"May  I  empha.^ize  the  nertsslty — and  I 
know  it  Is  not  necessary,  because  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee  arc  dealing  with 
poeUl  matters  all  the  time-  of  seeing  to  It 
that  the  malls  go  thn  u-^h.  I  always  think 
of     the     expression,     "The     mail     must     go 
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through.'  particularly  In  wartime,  particu- 
larly in  times  when  we  have  to  many  men  at 
the  fighting  fronts,  and  so  many  Icvcd  ones 
left  behind,  vvhi  are  constantly  wondering 
about  the  welfare  of  those  in  the  service. 
AS  we  all  know,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
create  and  maintain  morale  better  than 
communications  from  a  loved  one  in  the 
tervice  saying  that   he  Is  all  right 

•J  sincerely  hope  that  the  hiph  s'andard 
of  the  Postal  Service  may  be  malntaned;  and 
I  want  to  as-sure  tl:c  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  I  am  In  wholehearted  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  pay  increase  bills 
you  are  considering,  because  they  will  give 
"them  assistance  In  carrying  their  weight  of 
the  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  in  this 
most  crucial  hour  of  the  Nation'.':  history 

•Once  again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you  and  to  as- 
sure you  that,  a-;  I  have  during  my  other  two 
terms  in  Congress.  I  will  back  remedial  legis- 
lation which  I  know  you  gentlemen  will  re- 
port from  your  committee  to  the  Congress 

*I  think  the  House  of  Representative*  de- 
serves commendation  for  the  passage  of  bene- 
ficial legislation  affecting  postal' employees  of 
America.  I  think  that  we  can  discharge  our 
responsibilities  and  throw  any  blame  from 
our  shoulders  In  the  delaying  of  pas^ape  of 
important  postal  legislation.  The  blame  for 
this  delay  lies  on  the  Senate  side  or  in  the 
executive  department. 

"Repeating.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  come 
before  the  committee,  and  I  thank  you 
again  for  this  time  and  for  your  attention" 
One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  I  get  is  to 
help  a  dependent  wife  or  mother  of  a  soldier 
at  the  front  Not  long  aco.  a  lady  wrote  me 
saying  she  had  four  small  children  and  that 
her  husband  had  been  snatched  away  from 
her  by  induction.  Snc  told  me  that  the 
small  fund  her  husband  had  given  her  be- 
fore he  leit  was  exhausted,  bhe  had  even 
been  forced  to  borrow  money  to  feed  her 
family.  She  appealed  to  me  to  help  her. 
Fortunately.  I  have  splendid  contacts  with 
Colonel  Gilbert  of  Dependency  Benefits  which 
Is  the  agency  handling  such  matters.  I  got 
In  touch  With  him  Immediately  and  before 
very  long  that  mother  had  her  allotment  to- 
gether With  all  the  back  payments.  This 
made  It  pobsible  for  her  to  repay  her  loan 
and  to  take  care  of  those  little  children  It 
Is  sad  but  true  that  children  must  continue 
to  eat  and  be  sheltered  even  after  their 
fathers  are  drafted 

I  receive  countless  letters  like  that  one  and 
It  does  me  good  to  Ix"  able  to  help  splendid 
American  wives  and  mothers  In  getting  the 
money  they  should  have  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies while  their  husbands  are  In  the  armed 
forces.  If  your  case  is  similar  to  the  soldier's 
wife  I  have  Just  mentioned,  d'n't  fail  to 
write  me  in  VVa~hing'nn     I  will  help  you 

Of  all  the  countries  fighting  totalltanan- 
l.'^m  and  wiio  are  our  allies,  the  one  I  most 
cdmire  Is  Chlr.a  No  nation  ever  sulTercd 
ficm  the  ruthless  invader  more  terribly 
than  Mother  China  has  suflered  from  the 
despotic  sway  of  the  Japanese.  But  in  .^plte 
of  a  limited  army,  poorly  equipped,  in  spite  of 
far  reaching  misery  due  to  her  inv^'ders  bru- 
tality. China  h  .s  rallied  arid  fouglit  back  in 
the  bravest  manner  possible.  Tcxlay.  the 
Chine.se  have  succeeded  In  holding  at  bay 
over  1,000000  Japs.  They  are  engaging  our 
enemies  and  preventing  them  from  using 
this  1.000  OJO  against  the  United  State.<; 

The  spirit  of  China  is  best  personified.  I 
feel  sure,  in  the  persons  of  her  great  leaders, 
Generalissimo  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
A  few  davs  ago  you  will  recall.  Mme  Chiang 
addressed  the  '  House.  This  noble  lady 
won  the  comple'e  admiration  and  applause 
of  a  most  cruical  audience  wh.ch  is  never 
very  enthu.~:ri'ic  over  foreign  visitors.  1 
have  witnessed  the  appearance  ol  many  dig- 
nitaries and  representatives  of  cur  allies 
btfore  Congress,   but,  1   can   honestly  say,  I 


have  never  seen  more  genuine  approval  of 
the.se  guests  than  the  House  gave  to  this 
outstanding  leader,  Mme.  Chiang  not  only 
demonstrated  that  a  woman  is  capable  of 
assuming  high  leadership  but  she  also  broke 
down  all  barriers  of  racial  differences  if  any 
had  existed  by  her  ability  to  personally 
charm  her  audience.  I  can  well  understand 
why  she  Is  the  wife  of  General  Chiang.  Slie 
has  Rtrengtheped  his  high  place  in  the  world 
by  her  own  rare  qualities  which  are  found  in 
few  individuals  I  was  well  pleaded  over  my 
meeting  with  her.  China  is  certain  to  be 
victorious  under  such  guiding  genius. 

General  Marshall  recently  announced  that 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  2.500.000  Americans 
wcu)d  be  oversees.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
at  the  end  of  1944.  5.000.000  will  have  been 
shipped  out  of  the  country.  This  means  tliat 
countless  mothers,  wives,  and  dependents  will 
wonder  about  where  their  loved  ones  are. 
Every  mail  delivery  or  batch  of  telegrams 
from  home  bring  me  requests  of  parents  and 
loved  ones  asking  me  to  obtain  information 
regarding  their  boys.  Many  times  I  am  able 
to  find  cut  what  they  want  to  know.  There- 
fore, if  you  have  any  difficulty  or  doubts  of 
the  safety  of  your  son.  or  ycur  husband,  or 
your  sweetheart,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  en  me.  I  will  investigate  immediately. 
Bear  in  mind  that  nothing  is  too  good  for 
the  men  giving  their  lives  for  America.  By 
the  same  token,  nothing  is  U.o  good  Icr  the 
folks  they  leave  behind. 

Tliank  vou! 


Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  1 
include  the  following  address  of  Hon. 
Robert  B.  Craig.  Deputy  Administrator. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  at 
St.  Lx)uis,  before  national  convention. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association; 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  our 
Rural    Electrification   Administration  family. 

It  is  a  particularly  happy  occasion  for  me 
for  many  reasons.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  the  family  all  together.  Here,  fam- 
ily, arc  brothers  from  all  over  the  United 
Slates  and  this  morning  the  men  on  the  stage 
represent  your  future  brothers  from  Latin 
America.  All  of  us  united,  not  by  blood,  but 
by  a  Ijond,  that  U  as  strong  as  the  bond  cf 
blood,  the  bond  of  a  common  ideal. 

Sometime  in  days  to  come,  and  peace  is 
here,  we  will  again  plan  the  tomorrow  in  a 
larger  measure  than  we  can  plan  today. 

But  some  of  the  plans  that  we  make  today 
we  will  begin  to  carry  out  tomorrow.  One 
of  those  plans,  I  hope,  will  be  a  Joint  meeting 
In  this  city  or  some  other  city  of  this  coun- 
try, in  which  all  folks  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, united  by  this  bond  of  our  common 
Ideal  of  rural  electrification  meet  together  to 
talk   about  It. 

We  have  had  world  power  conferences  In 
the  past.  One  of  the  things  for  tomorrow 
Is  the  Western  Hemisphere  Rural  Power  Con- 
ference. 

The  members  of  the  family  from  Alaska 
couldn't  make  It  to  this  meeting.     They  are 


busy  getting  power  to  the  Kodlak  Army  Base. 
The  members  of  the  family  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  couldn  t  get  here,  "either.  The,  are 
busy  serving  a  very  important  war  Eone. 
They  will  be  here  one  of  these  days.  Then 
we  will  see  all  of  our  brothers  together 

So,  then,  one  of  the  things  for  tomorrow  Is 
that  one  of  these  days  from  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere  we  will  all  meet  to  greet  the  com- 
ing age  of  power. 

In  this  convention  your  association  has 
talked  about  certain  specific  things  that  it 
wanted  to  do.  And  I  would  like  to  pause 
right  here  and  pay  a  tribute  to  all  of  the 
men  who  have  worked  In  the  organizing  and 
the  development  of  your  association. 

They  have  worked  hard.  Your  being  here 
testifier  to  the  great  Job  they  did.  E\'ery 
ofldcer  and  director  of  your  association  has 
given  untold  hours  ot  his  time,  has  traveled 
in  many  cases  great  distances,  and  has  borne 
a  very  large  share  of  the  expense  out  of  his 
own  pocket  for  a  purpose.  Not  the  purpose 
of  p>ersonal  ambition  or  aggrandizement,  or 
purpose  of  political  advance,  but  the  pur- 
pose about  which  we  are  talking  here  nt  this 
meeting — the  ushering  In  to  the  farm  people 
of  this  country  of  the  age  ot  power. 

Yes;  they  have  done  well.  They  are  to  be 
commended.  After  some  months,  as  you 
know.  In  which  the  going  was  plenty  tough, 
they  selected  an  executive  manager  who,  1 
think,  meets  every  specification  for  the  Job 
which  they  had  to  fill.  So  for  tomorrow  let 
us  hope  that  the  promise  of  the  executive 
manager,  Mr.  Ellis,  is  borne  out  by  a  stronger, 
greater  association. 

Electric  power  is  known  throughout  the 
world.  Cheap  electric  power  is  still  almost 
a  novelty  in  the  United  States.  And  yet  the 
whole  question  of  its  use  and  its  value  Is  in 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  its  services. 

As  recently  as  1935,  as  most  of  you  know, 
the  average  price  for  farm  power  per  kilowatt- 
hour  was  9  cents.  Today  It  Is  slightly  under 
half  that.  When  the  price  of  power  is  right, 
farmers  and  everybody  else  will  use  power. 

I  have  Just  a  few  figures  In  front  of  me.  I 
want  to  read  six  of  them — a  comparison  of 
the  power  used  on  your  lines  In  1939.  and  the 
price,  with  the  comparison  of  those  hours 
used  in  1942. 

Now.  It  is  true  a  great  many  more  people 
have  been  connected  to  the  lines  and  a  great 
many  more  miles  of  lines  have  been  built, 
but  we  expect  to  connect  more  people  tomor- 
row and  build  more  li^es.  So  I  think  the 
comparison  is  indicative  of  some  growth 

In  1939  you  purchased  152.397  929  kilo- 
watt-hours at  a  price  of  1  21  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, and  you  paid  for  that  power 
$1,843,900.62.  Three  years  later  ycur  program 
had  increased  tenfold.  And  you  purchased 
last  year  1.086.221.222  kilowatt-hours.  Your 
price  was  ninety-four  one-hundredths  of  a 
cent  for  that  $10,192,747.  In  the  tomorrows 
that  are  to  come  we  must  increase,  not  ten- 
fold but  we  must  increase  about  fortyfold, 
to  do  the  Job  we  are  talking  about— electri- 
fying every  farm  home  in  this  country. 

Your  officers  have  spoken  cf  the  passage  cf 
a  bill  which  has  been  named  for  its  sponsor, 
the  Rankin  bill.  And  it  has  b?en  explained 
to  you  that  its  purpose  is  to  reduce  interest, 
remove  the  restriction  on  the  size  of  the  rural 
town  you  can  serve,  strike  out  the  words 
"central  station  service." 

For  what  purpose?  Only  one.  that  you 
may  have  cheaper  electricity  at  retail.  The 
day  the  Rankin  bill  passes,  your  rates  can 
be  reduced  to  the  following  schedule: 

Three  cents  for  the  first  twelve  hundred 
kilowatt-hours,  a  cent  and  one-half  for  the 
next  4,000;  and  all  over  that  one  mill  on  the 
actual   cost   of   service. 

There  Is  not  a  cooperative  in  the  United 
States  whose  present  wholesale  rate  will  not 
stand  that  rate  schedu'e.     [Applause  1 

Of  course,  by  present-day  standards  such 
a  schedule  is  unthinkable,  for  It  does  n't 
contain  any  demand  clauses,  any  number  of 
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two   factors,    absenteeism    declined    steadily   I   tern.     The  following  rates  during  a  recent   ]   least  1  day  off  In  every  7  and  work  not  more 
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outlet  dau^es  that  ycu  find  In  some  con- 
tracts, nor  the  nuinber  of  cows  In  the  barn, 
which  Is  m  a  retail  ccntrsct  in  Coruiecttcvit. 
nor  a'l  thf  other  dodpps  that  have  been  u.-^ed 
to  kid  you  about  »hal  the  co5t  of  a  kllcwatt- 
ht;ur  ought  to  be 

This  18  a  simple  rt'te  schedule  that  any 
child  wl.o  cnn  buy  2  p<  urds  of  sucat  at  the 
coun'-iy  store  can  unUtrhtand  and  when  thut 
schedule  Ls  aclnpf^d  by  yr  u  Rural  E^ectritlca- 
tlon  Admlnistniuon  cocperatlvca.  as  It  will 
be  seme  dav.  a  prcat  many  professors  of  rale 
economics  at  our  universities  are  gotiiR  to  be 
out  of  )ohr:  a  lot  of  pubUc-servlce  comm  s- 
slon?  are  Rolnf;  to  be  asked  why  such  a  rate 
ftchiciule  cannot  be  used  In  our  cities. 

Almost  2  years  a^o.  at  a  State-wide  meeting 
In  Mu.s')U;i.  I  had  the  tcmerly  to  state  that 
I  thought  farm  power  should  cc.a  1  cent  a 
kilowatt-hour.  Not  many  agrw  wi'h  tl.at 
statement  today,  except  those  of  us  who  have 
been,  aa  you  have,  in  the  farm-power  busi- 
ness. 

One  cent  a  kllowatt-hcur.  That  la  almost 
what  you  pay  now  wholesale  What  magic  is 
P"inii?  to  wipe  out  nmortiration  costs,  main- 
tenance, depreciHtiou?  The  magic  will  be 
that  in  the  tomorrow  you  will  own  and  con- 
trol your  own  generating  plants  and  trans- 
mission system;.      [Applause  | 

In  the  Nortnwpst  we  point  with  pride  to 
two  great  dam.s,  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee. 
We  call  Grand  Coulee  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
gineering feats  of  mill,  and  we  point  to  the 
fart  that  Its  mighty  generators  equal  a.CXiO.- 
000  horses 

It  sells  pt.'Wer  to  the  cooperatives  In  the 
Northwest— and  ask  your  brothers  from  Wash- 
lng':on  and  Oregon  about  It^at  a  r,.te  of  2 
mills  a  kilcwatt-hour  We  can  show  you 
from  your  own  records.  If  you  haven  t  kept 
them  yourself,  that  many  of  you  today  are 
distributing  this  power  between  8  milk  and 
S  cent  at   the  present  rates  of  usage 

Tomorrow  can  bring  1-cent  kilowatt-hnur 
power  for  you  and  your  pei>ple  bfck  home,  if 
following  this  meeting  you  go  determined  to 
see  that  all  power  pK)tentialitie8  In  your  mill- 
stream.  In  your  neighboring  river,  are  devtl- 
p{>ed  to  your  t)ei!Pf^t  And,  after  y<  u  get  that 
power  nt  a  price  you  out'lit  t<^>  pay,  well,  let 
the  engineers  bring  the  gadgets  of  tomorrow 
to  use  It 

So  I  offer  you  a  toast-  Here's  to  the  com- 
ing power  age:  may  It  be  ushered  in  by  th's 
association.     jApplaiifle  | 


Feed  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiscx)NSii« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exttnd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

MAJtcH  5.  1943. 
Hon.  Wn.trXM  H  Sttvenson. 

Wtjicon.xtii  Congressman. 

Wa.s/iinsr£iw.  D  C  • 
Meeting  today.  Agreed  that  fiirmers  will 
not  accept  and  put  into  practice  mcreaj^d 
product'cn  methods  recommended  by  colkjje 
white-collar  men  Past  experience  proves  we 
will  listen  to  methods  njlveii  by  dirt  farmers. 
Discontinuing  feed  wheat  hinders  our  pro- 
duction. 

Richland  Cocntt  Farmebs, 
FosTEJi  Patch. 


Problem  of  Absentcfifm  in  Relat'on  to 
War  Ptoduct'.cn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUfcE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Thurada'j.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  BENDF:R.  Mr.  Speaktr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  includf  the  follow  ins  article  en- 
titled "Problem  of  Absenteeism  in  Rela- 
tion to  War  Production,"  by  Duane 
Evan.s,  of  the  Bureavi  of  Labor  Statistics, 
in  the  January  1943  i.nsuc  of  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review: 

Probiem  OF  Ab-senteetsm  it*  Relation  to  War 

Pai-DrcnoN 

(By  Duane  Evans,  Burriiu  of  Labor  Statistics) 
Absenteeism,  the  failure  of  a  woricer  to  ap- 
pear at  the  job  he  is  schedued  to  do  i.s  a 
matter  of  growing  concern  to  iho-e  entrusted 
wltli  the  respcusibillty  for  war  production. 
During  peacetime,  a  certain  amcunt  of  ab- 
senteel.--m  was  exp>ected  and  accept<d  by  em- 
ployers, and  It  wa.s  kept  within  bounds  by 
minor  controls.  Production  schedules  were 
usually  flexible,  and  enough  trained  workir.s 
were  ordinarily  on  hand  to  uii>uie  that  no 
seriou.i    Interruption    m    work    resulted. 

A.s  the  dcmuiid.s  of  war  production  bung 
us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  exhaiostion  of 
labor  reserve.s,  the  problem  can  no  longer  be 
viewed  ccmplacentiy  Thu.s  far,  war  pro- 
duction generally  has  not  bten  limited  by 
absenteel.sm  In  many  cases,  shortattes  of 
raw  malerlal.s  and  .■?(  nufahi  icated  Items,  and 
of  the  faciiitleo  nefd'd  to  produre  them  both. 
are  moie  Important  than  absentee!,  in  In 
restricting  production,  ar.d  workers  are  still 
available  In  sufficient  numbers  in  mo.st  areas 
so  that  "cuihions  '  of  a  few  extra  worliers 
can  be  arrn.""ed  to  pxiard  ar;alnst  production 
delay.s.  However,  what  may  be  said  In  gen- 
eral dre.s  not  apply  In  particu'nr  casc.s. 
There  are  today  a  number  cf  places  where  the 
amount  of  output  that  can  be  achieved  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  amount  of  trained 
labor  which  can  be  applied  to  the  Job,  ar.d 
In  many  cases  these  same  points  form  crit- 
ical ccnstrlctions  In  the  entire  wnr-produc- 
tion  program.  It  Is  difficult  to  overempha- 
size the  seriousness  of  a  report  that  in  a 
recent  month  8'^  percent  cf  the  available  | 
labor  time  m  a  lar^c  copper  mine  wa.^  lost  ' 
forever  through  absenteeism.  Moreover,  as 
production  schedules  become  more  closely  In- 
tegrated, It  Is  clearly  evident  that  unnece  - 
sary  absences  of  workers  from  their  Job5  will 
become  a  ctlt  cal  limiting  factor  through- 
out the  war  production  effort 

For  practical  rea-sorvs.  absenteeism  is  irti- 
ally  defined  as  the  absence  of  a  worker  dur- 
ing a  lull  shift  that  he  is  scheduled  to  work. 
Employers  frequently  are  able  to  tabulate  the 
number  of  workers  scheduled  to  appear  en  a 
given  sh.ft,  the  number  which  actually  re- 
ported, and.  by  difference,  the  number  ab- 
sent It  Is  much  more  difficult  to  tabulate 
part -day  absences,  and  there  is,  for  example, 
no  obvious  line  of  demarcation  between  part- 
day  absenteeism  and  tardiness. 

There  Is  no  statistical  Information  avail- 
able to  Indicate  the  general  extent  of  absen- 
teeism in  war  Industries.  Scattered  rep<^>rt9 
from  a  number  of  factories  reflect  rates  rang- 
ing from  b.iween  2  and  3  percent  up  to  15 
percent  and  more  Reports  from  all  ship- 
yards In  the  United  States,  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  in  the 
month  of  November  the  abstntceism  rate  in 

1 


that  Industry  avcrp  jed  8.7  percent  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  reports  indicating  the  ex:ent  of 
abdenteeum  in  otlior  war  industries  wiU  La 
available  In  the  near  futute. 

CENETJVL  CIlARACrranTlCS  or  ABSENTttISM 

StifSc^ent  Information  Is  available,  however, 
to  Indicate  certain  Keneral  characterlsitcs  of 
absences  In  industiy  It  is  established,  for 
example,  that  absenteeism  rates  are  generally 
higher  for  wom.eii  than  for  men.  ev.n  on  Jobs 
ol  the  tome  general  character.  Conscqucntlv,' 
it  is  to  be  e.\pscted  that,  as  more  wom^n  are 
diawii  into  the  labor  lorce.  a';sentecism  rates 
may  tend  to  Increase. 

Greater  glcliness  rales  among  women  are 
prob.ibly  a  factor  in  ihsir  hiKhcr  ab>ence  ratts. 
The  United  States  Puhl  c  HcalUi  Service  re- 
ports that  in  1940  the  frequency  of  sxknebses 
and  nonlnc!us>u  al  in.,ui.ca  Lutmc  8  or  more 
consecutive  d.>ys  was  153  per  Uiuusand  for 
women  as  compared  wiih  9^  per  thousand  for 
men.  The  home  rt^sponsibilities  of  many 
women  in  the  latx>r  force  are  without  queb- 
tion  an  important  factor  Many  women  in- 
dustrially employed  also  carry  the  major  part 
of  tlie  burcJei>of  running  the  hon.e,  and  tl.cir 
actual  wvtrkiiiK  hours  are  thus  not  Indicated 
by  the  tune  card  in  the  factory.  This  extra 
strain  probably  leads  to  greater  frequency  oX 
abeences  It  may  also  be  observed  that  sick- 
ness among  family  members  or  children  often 
niear.s  that  the  wife  rather  than  the  husband 
(Where  both  are  working),  remalna  at  hume 
to  provide  care. 

One  large  war  plant  reports  current  ab- 
sence rates  at  4  8  pcrcenl  for  men  and  7  4 
percent  for  women  AnoUier  gives  the  pcr- 
ceiuag'-s  as  52  f^r  nun  and  8  5  for  women. 
The.se  figures  are  typical  of  a  number  of 
report^s.  Figures  fioin  another  plant  are 
etperially  interesting  in  tliat  they  fh(,w 
absenteeism  rates  for  men  and  women  sepa- 
rately during  d.iy  and  evening  sli.fts. 
Whereas  the  rates  f.r  men  and  women  on  the 
day  shift  were  5  2  and  6  6  percent,  respec- 
tively, correspondii.g  figures  for  the  evening 
shift  were  5  4  and  5  7  percent.  On  each 
shift  the  rates  fur  the  women  wrre  h'.glur 
than  for  the  men.  but  on  the  evening  shift 
the  d.fference  was  only  fractional  Mcrc- 
ovtr.  the  rate  for  women  on  the  evening  shift 
W..S  lower  than  for  women  on  the  day  shift 
whereas  in  the  ca.-e  of  men  the  reverse  was 
true.  This  suggests  strongly  that  women 
who  accept  Jobs  cu  other  than  a  d.  y  shift 
are  likely  to  have  fewer  home  rcspon.'^lbiliUes, 
or  at  any  rate  are  more  successful  in  carry- 
ing th<ni  along  wth  an  Industrial  J' b 

A  study  undertaken  by  one  company  Indi- 
cates that  absentecl;,m  tends  to  bo  higher 
among  older  workers,  increasing  rapidly  after 
40  or  50  years  of  age  As  younger  men  ai« 
drawn  into  the  armed  forces  and  the  average 
age  of  those  n  mainlng  In  Industry  in- 
creases, this  factor  may  also  contribute  to  au 
increase  in  general  absenteeism  rates 

Fur  obviovis  reasons,  absenteeism  tend?  to 
Increase  as  the  scheduled  workweek  brccmr>3 
longer  The  more  time  the  worker  spends 
on  the  Job.  the  less  free  time  he  has  to  devote 
t3  personal  affairs,  and  the  more  likely  he  Is 
to  take  time  off  from  his  Job  The  ph3'f^'o- 
Irglcal  factor  must  also  b«-  cons:d'Tr^  A5 
hours  are  increa.sed  to  the  limit,  the  wo-. her 
is  under  increft'ing  nervous  and  phys'.cnl 
s'rain  If  ihe  limit  cf  his  endurance  is  ap- 
proached time  (  ff  the  Job  In  which  to  recu- 
perate be<'ome5  a  physlolrglcal  necessity 

The  accompanying  table  illu'-trates  the 
effect  on  absenteeism  of  chamrlng  hours  of 
work  In  a  larpe  war  plant  This  plant  h  .d 
been  op'rating  6  dHv«  p^r  wwk  In  mo«t  de- 
partments and  7  dnyn  per  week  In  pone. 
Dtirlnj?  the  5th  dsy  per.c  d  shewn  in  the  table, 
the  plant  reduceel  h'urs  so  that  most  de- 
partments operated  5  dnys  per  week  and  a 
few  6.  At  almost  the  .same  time  certain 
artendnnre  regulaiirr.s  were  put  into  force. 
As  a  retuU   cf    the   combined  effect  ot   these 
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week.     Where   this  Is  the  case,  It  la  Impor- 
tant that  ahonnlne  facilities  be  available  for 


necessary  to  crush.     For  great   numbers  of 
our  people  were  ostrich-minded.    They  knew 


Their  attitude  has  undoubtedly  been  la- 
fluenced   If   not   encouraged   by   a   pa- 
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two  factors,  absenteeism  declined  steadily 
in  the  foUowlng  3  months  from  around  7 
percent  to  a  low  of  4.2  percent.  At  the  end 
cf  the  3-month  period  hours  were  again  In- 
creased, most  departments  going  oi  a  6-day 
week  The  attendance  regulations  were 
still  in  force,  but  within  3  months  absentee- 
ism had  Increased  to  a  level  of  over  6  per- 
cent. 

.  Absences  en  different  days  of  the  week 
show  a  marked  pattern  related  to  week  ends 
and  pay  days.  In  general,  absences  are  least 
frequent  on  pay  days,  and  quite  high  on  the 
day  following  pay  &ay.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  absences  to  be  numerous  on  days 
adjacent  to  a  week  end  or  holiday,  independ- 
ent of  the  pay-day  effect.  Since  many  plants 
pay  on  Fridays,  these  effects  frequently  com- 
bine to  produce  the  lowest  rate  of  the  week 
on  Friday,  the  highest  on  Saturday,  and  a  rel- 
atively high  rate  on  Monday.  The  data  hhown 
in  the  table  are  unusually  Interesting  in  that 
they  permit  scparatlcn  of  these  effects,  since 
this  particular  plant  paid  in  biwe?kly  periods. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  f\ida\s  which 
were  pay  days  always  showed  rates  substan- 
tlally  lower  than  the  average  for  the  biweekly 
period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rates  for 
pay  days  were  remarkably  stable  and  ranged 
In  general  between  3  and  4  percent  In  con- 
trast. Fridays  which  were  not  pay  days  showed 
rates  near  the  biweekly  average  Absence 
rates  on  Mondays  following  pay  days  were 
.substantially  h  nher  than  the  biweekly  aver- 
age and  also  higher  than  the  rate  <  n  Mon- 
days not  following  pay  days.  On  the  latier 
days,  however,  absences  were  u.ually  higher 
than  the  general  average 

A  s.mrwhat  different  situation  was  found 
In  another  lai^c  war  plant.  There  the  work- 
ing schedule  was  arranfjed  In  such  a  way 
that  cne-seventh  of  the  workers  were  s\ip- 
pejsed  to  be  off  every  day.  In  s\tch  a  situa- 
tion it  might  be  assumed  that  the  week  end 
ns  such  would  lose  Its  sipniflcance.  and  only 
the  pay-dav  effect  would  d  siurb  an  even 
pattern.  The  dally  rales  during  a  recent 
month  were  as  follows: 

Sunday 16- 0 

Monday - 8.2 

Tuesday 7  8 

Wednesday   (pay  day) 6  4 

Thun-day — —     8  5 

Friday... - 8  1 

Saturday 9  0 

Wednesday  (pay  day)  was  low  for  the 
week  The  rate  for  Sunday,  however,  was 
abcut  djublc  ilie  weekly  average.  Th.s  very 
high  rate  may  have  a  relig.ous  slgn.iicance. 
but  it  Is  probably  al.'o  connected  wlih  tlie 
fact  that  Sundnv  Is  likely  to  be  the  day  when 
friends  and  family  are  free  from  work 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  evening 
pnd  nphl  shuts  to  have  higher  absenteeism 
rates  than  day  shifts  The  loUGwing  rates  en 
thite  shifts  were  observed  In  a  large  shipyard: 


Firt 
sUifl 

.Spetmil 
sliilt 

Thir.i 
shift 

Monday 

TtJpsdav     ... ... 

7.h 
H.  4 
.Vfi 
6.3 

4.: 

7.  7 

8.3 
7.  I 
6.6 
5.8 
4.9 

e.o 

9.S 
7.9 

AVeilnesilsy 

'rhur^ilav       .. 

8.1 

6.8 

Kri'lay  ([>ny<lay) 

Saturday 

«.  1 
12.0 

Weekly  svrra^ 

6.\ 

6.V 

a  4 

On  every  day.  rates  were  successively  h'gh- 
er  on  the  second  and  third  shifts  The  pat- 
tern of  absences,  however,  remained  sub^ian- 
tially  the  same,  with  Friday  (pay  day)  lowest 
and  Saturdav  highest  during  the  week. 

Efforts  at  control  of  absenteeism  are  effec- 
tive in  reduci:!^  the  general  level,  but  appar- 
ently do  not  alter  this  persistent  weekly  pat- 


tern.    The  following  rates  during   a  recent 
month  were  recorded  In  another  large  plant: 

Monday 3.  6 

Tuesday 3.  1 

Wednesday 3.0 

Thursday 3. 1 

Friday  (pay  day) 2.6 

Saturday 4.  6 

Tills  particular  plant  had  an  elaborate  ab- 
sence-control system,  and  had  reduced  its 
general  rates  to  a  level  substantially  lower 
than  ether  plants  of  similar  character  in  the 
same  area. 

Seme  plants  keep  separate  records  on  ab- 
sences by  department.  Where  such  data  exist, 
there  is  usually  considerable  variation  from 
department  to  department.  The  figures 
would  appear  to  Indicate  that  accounting  de- 
partments, tool  cribs,  offices,  and  supervision 
sl:ow  lower  rates  than  factory  work  generally. 
There  is.  however,  no  information  to  indicate 
whether  ab.sences  tend  to  be  relatively  more 
frequent  on  routine  as  compared  with  non- 
routine  work  or  on  heavy  versus  light  work. 

causes  of  aesexteeism 

In  discus.sing  the  causes  of  absenteeism,  a 
distinction  should  be  made  at  the  outset  be- 
tween voluntary  and  involuntary  abicnces. 
In  general,  no  statistical  di..tinction  is  possi- 
ble In  a  few  cases  efforts  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  extent  ard  c:iU.ses  of  volun- 
tary absenteeism  by  interviewing  workers. 
But  tlie  validity  of  the  results  was  questioned 
by  the  investigators  themselves  because  of  the 
dilBculty  of  obtaininjz  an  objective  statement 
of  the  repson  for  a  voluntary  absence,  cr  for 
that  matter,  simply  a  statement  that  an  ab- 
sence was  voluntary.  However,  ccmpnnies 
with  absence-control  programs  and  curelul 
recoids  of  t:me  lost  have  not  generally  been 
able  to  reduce  abrenteeism  below  2  to  3  per- 
cent Some  such  level  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  a  practical  minimum,  and  everythinp;  ever 
tins  regarded  as  prcbably  preventable  and  so 
In  a  sense  voluntary.  The  real  characteristic 
distin;^uishin«  voluntary  absenteeism  is.  of 
course,  that  It  Is  under  the  control  of  the  In- 
dividual worker. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  major 
cause  of  involuntary  absence  is  sickness  Ac- 
cordirgly.  the  health  programs  sponsored  by 
miM^y  companies  for  their  we rkers  are  a  direct 
attack  on  this  .=curce  of  lost  tune.  Some 
employers  require  pericd'c  physical  exami- 
nations of  their  employees  and  so  are  able 
to  employ  preventive  measures  to  reduce  ab- 
sences through  illness.  In  some  cases  vita- 
min preparations  and  cold  vr.ccines  have  been 
di.str.buted  free,  or  at  cost,  to  reduce  respira- 
tory Illnesses.  The  United  States  Public 
Health  S"rvice  has  made  specific  recommen- 
dations in  certain  industries  to  reduce  spe- 
cial health  hazards.  For  example,  it  has  rec- 
ommended that  special  "change  houses"  be 
established  for  workers  in  the  Iron  and  steel 
industry  who  are  exposed  to  liigh  tempera- 
tures, so  that  they  may  change  from  perspi- 
ratinn-soaked  clothing  to  dry  clothing  before 
leaving  the  plant. 

Community  health  and  health  services  may 
Influence  absenteeism,  especially  as  more 
women  are  brought  Into  the  labor  force. 
For  example,  the  health  of  yrung  children 
is  as  important  as  that  of  their  working 
mother,  as  far  as  her  attendance  at  a  Job  is 
concerned  Proper  facilities  for  the  care  cf 
children  during  the  day.  while  parents  are  at 
work.  Will  assist  In  reducing  lost  time  from 
such  cau.ses. 

Working  conditions  generally  must  be  sat- 
IsfacUiry  if  absences  are  to  be  held  to  ft  min- 
imum. Reasonable  hours  of  work  and  peri- 
odic days  of  rest  contribute  to  reduction  of 
absences  from  sickness.  The  recent  state- 
ment of  policy  of  a  committee  of  Federal 
agencies  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
recommending  that  every  worker  be  given  at 


least  1  day  off  in  every  7  and  work  not  more 
than  48  hours  In  any  one  week  ex^pt  wher« 
absolutely  necessary,  was  designed  not  only 
to  maintain  workers'  efBciency  in  the  war 
period  but  also  to  reduce  absences  caused  by 
sickness  and  nervous  strain. 

Accident-prevention  campaigns  carried  on 
by  many  companies  help  to  reduce  time  lost 
from  the  Job.  Some  employers  have  found 
that  accidents  off  the  Job  cause  more  ab- 
sences than  industrial  accidents,  and  have 
inaugurated  prcgrams  to  make  workers 
safety -conscious  off  as  well  as  on  the  Job. 

There  Is  a  series  of  causes  of  absenteeism 
that  lies  on  the  border  line  between  the  vcl- 
untary  and  Involuntary.  In  that  a  reduction 
In  absences  is  possible  through  the  volun- 
tary effort  of  the  employee,  but  the  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  absence  are  to  some  ex- 
tent outside  his  control.  For  example,  a 
worker  who  is  required  continuously  to  work 
long  hours  may  take  time  off  on  hlf,  own 
Initiative,  to  relax  and  relieve  physical  or 
nervous  fa'i.lgue.  Such  voluntary  absence 
may  take  the  place  of  involuntary  absence. 
later,  because  of  sickness  or  nervous  exhaus- 
tion. The  most  satisfactory  remedy  in  such 
a  case  lies  not  in  an  appeal  to  the  worker 
but  rather  In  a  reduction  of  working  hours 
below  the  limit   Imposed   by   his  endurance. 

Housing  shortages  and  transportation  diffi- 
cu'.tles  are  in  many  cases  related  causes  of 
absenteeism.  Makeshift  housing  and  cver- 
trxed  sanitary  facilities  In  the  vicinity  of 
expanded  war  Industries  m.ay  lepd  to  sickness, 
sometimes  In  epidemic  proportions,  and  con- 
sequently to  lest  working  time.  The  ade- 
quacy of  housing  accommodations  In  any 
area  In  which  war  factories  are  situated  Is 
thus  a  matter  to  be  considered  carefully  in 
appraising  general  worker  elBclency. 

Crowded  housing  facilities  in  war  prcduc- 
tion  areas  usually  imply  long  Journeys  to  and 
from  the  Job  for  many  workers.  In  several 
areas,  according  to  reports,  substantial  num- 
bers of  workers  are  commuting  distances  up 
to  and  In  excess  of  60  miles.  The  effect  of 
this  Is  to  add  2.  3.  or  more  hours  to  the  em- 
ployees' workday.  Eolh  because  of  the  added 
strain  and  because  the  worker  has  that  much 
less  time  in  which  to  attend  to  personal  af- 
fairs, such  conditions  will  lead  to  absences. 
Many  of  these  workers  traveling  long  dis- 
tances depend  on  personally  owned  automo- 
biles for  transportation,  and  mechanical  fail- 
ures, poor  tires,  and  the  like  are  stated  to 
be  causes  of  absences,  especially  where  public 
transportation  Is  not  available  cr  is  inade- 
quate. 

In  p.-^rticular  cases,  much  has  been  done  by 
employers  themselves  to  ease  transportation 
dlliiculties.  Many  companies  have,  of  course, 
sponsored  car-pooling  arrangements.  In 
many  places,  working  shifts  in  the  same  plant 
and  in  neighboring  plants  have  been  stpg- 
pered  to  ease  peak  demands  on  overloaded 
public  transportation  systems.  Some  firms 
have  purchased  and  operate  busses  for  work- 
ers where  other  transportation  is  inadequate. 
A  more  ambiticus  step  In  this  direction  has 
been  taken  by  a  shipbuilding  company  at 
Houston.  Tex.  It  is  renovating  42  railroad 
cars  purchased  from  the  defunct  Ksw  York, 
Wes' Chester  &  Boston  Railroad.  These  cars 
will  be  used  to  carry  workers  the  15  miles 
from  Houston  to  the  Iso'ated  shipyards. 

Seme  war  plants  In  areas  where  housing 
farilities  Era  inadequate  have  reported  that 
week-end  absences  are  frequent  among  men, 
who  use  this  opportunity  for  visiting  their 
femllies  which  cannot  be  housed  in  the 
neighborhccd.  Men  are  also  reported  to  be 
absent  frequently  in  efforts  to  find  living 
quarters  for  their  families 

Inadequacies  In  community  facilities  con- 
tribute to  lost  time  in  still  other  ways.  As 
more  women  are  brought  Into  the  labor  ftn-ce. 
there  are  more  families  In  whlcJi  all  adult 
members  are  expected  to  work  6  days  per 
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day  now  they  will  be  tossed  Into  the  ring 
along  with  his  socks,  and  the  transfcrmatlon 


owned  by  the  Chinese  Government  through 
its  Ministry  of  Communications,  and  a  mi- 


SUtes  Army  planes  began  to  operate  over 
the  same  route.  At  that  time,  part  of  the 
•■>nii»Kt    fnr    nianes    made    bv    the    Chinese 


will  listen  to  methods  gl%eu  by  dirt  farmers. 
Dii'ccntinulng  feed  wheat  hiuders  our  pro- 
duction. 

RlCHI.AND   COUNTT   F.\RMER3, 

Foster  Patch. 


Ing  from  b.  iween  2  and  3  percent  up  to  15 
percei-.t  and  more  Reports  from  all  ship- 
yards In  the  United  States,  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Stattstlcs.  show  that  In  the 
month  of  November  the  abstntt-eism  rate  m 


the  plant  reduced  h'urs  so  that  most  de- 
partments operated  5  davs  p^r  week  and  a 
few  6.  At  almrst  the  same  time  ctrtuln 
Rttcrdanre  reijiilatirr.<»  were  put  Into  force. 
As  a  retuU   of    Uie   combined  effect  <tf   these 
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w««k.  Where  this  Is  the  case,  It  la  Impor- 
tant that  shopping  facilities  be  available  for 
workers  in  the  hours  when  they  are  off  duty. 
In  some  cities  the  local  merchants*  associa- 
tions have  arranged  to  see  that  the  stores  stay 
open  at  least  oi.e  ntght  each  week  for  the 
convenience  of  workers  on  day  shifts.  A  dif- 
ferent approach  to  this  problem  has  been 
reported  In  Fngland.  where  nonworklng 
women  have  a.siumod  the  responsibility  of 
Bhoppif.g  for  neighbors  who  have  accepted 
war  Jobs. 


Mr.  Roo«eve't'$  Place  in  History 


EXTEi^'SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:3 

Monda'j.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Youn<':':'own  Vindicator  of  Friday, 
March  5,  1943,  entitled  "Mr.  Roosevelfs 
Place  in  History": 

MR.    ROCtefVELT'S    Pt^CE    IN    HISTORY 

Much  Is  b°'.ng  said  as  Franklin  Roosevelt 
begins  his  eleventh  year  In  the  White  Hou  e 
about  all  the  precedents  he  has  broken.  He 
Is  the  first  mun  to  have  three  term.s.  and 
consequently  to  be  talked  of  for  a  fourth. 
He  Is  the  first  President  to  cnjfis  the  Atlantic 
In  an  airplane  or  to  visit  a  foreign  battle 
front.  He  Is  the  first  to  bring  ab^iut  co- 
operation of  the  Americas,  to  in.stltute  fire- 
side chat-s.  social  security,  insurance  of  bank 
dep(JBit5.  and  so  on  But  a!l  these  firsts  will 
pale  into  Insitrniflcancc  in  comparison  with 
history's  answer  'o  the  two  most  important 
questions  concemm«?   him 

The  first  deals  with  the  general  trend  of 
Mr.  Roosevelfs  policies.  His  main  purpose 
up  to  the  war  w.-xs  to  better  the  position  of 
the  common  man.  He  ha.'*  succeeded  in  do- 
ing thLs.  but  has  he  done  It  permanently, 
has  he  done  1*^  In  the  ri^ht  way.  and  in  a  way 
that  will  not  injure  but  will  Iraprov^e  the 
general  economy  and  the  social  s>-stem  of 
his  country? 

His  friends  assert  that  he  has  raved  the 
country  frcin  domination  by  tlie  c.-'.pitalists 
and  the  great  corporations,  and  certainly  he 
has  arrested  If  nut  reversed  a  trend  In  that 
direction.  His  critics  reply  that  wluit  he  has 
cione  hao  been  to  ac>.'c!eiate  the  rise  of  the 
people  that  has  been  going  ou  for  mure  than 
a  century.  They  8<ty  that  he  has  hastened 
the  trend  toward  equalltarianism — in  which 
ttie  worst  is  equal  to  tlie  best— that  can  ci:d 
In  nothing  but  the  break-down  of  standards 
and  the  lowering  of  the  quality  of  American 

The  other  question  ccncerns  the  Presl- 
tlent's  attitude  toward  ihe  war.  What  could 
he  hHve  done  to  avert  It.  and  what  mure 
Rtiouid  he  have  done  to  bring  the  country  to 
a  better  state  of  p'^tpareduess?  As  Presi- 
dent he  must  have  known  better  than  any- 
one else  what  was  going  on  In  the  Axu  coun- 
triee.  He  proved  In  his  famous  speech  in 
Chicago  about  the  quarantining  of  aggressor 
nations  that  he  was  aware  of  the  great  dan- 
ger. WTien  hr  was  ottacked  for  that  speech 
he  let  tbe  subject  drop.  It  is  aaid  that  his 
mere  au^estion  thi,t  the  United  States 
might  find  Itaelf  involved  had  an  effect  that 
was  the  direct  opposite  cf  what  be  intended, 
that  It  strengthened  tlie  IsoiaUonisu  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done,  that  he  gave 
them  something  concrete  to  oppose,  a  poten- 
ttil  enemy  to  be  on  guard  against  and  iX 


nece.'ssary  to  erush.  For  great  numbers  of 
our  people  were  ostrich -minded.  They  Icnew 
that  a  world  war  was  going  on.  and  that  we 
could  nut  help  being  drawn  into  the  last 
one.  They  knew  that  this  one  was  far  more 
serious,  and  that  freedom  could  not  survive 
If  the  Aiis  won.  Yet  they  had  been  taught 
that  war  is  the  worst  of  all  evils  arxl  that 
th''y  were  snfe  bthlnd  the  two  oceans.  They 
d'd  not  want  to  know  tlie  truth.  Anyone 
who  told  It  to  them  was  a  warn^onger. 

After  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  Mr.  Roose- 
velt went  ahead  with  pr(>mpine.s.s  and  deci- 
sion. Even  llioujgh  he  moved  cautiously  and 
feJt  his  way,  he  took  one  necessary  measure 
aXcer  another  to  protect  his  country  and  pre- 
pare it  for  war.  But  nothing  he  could  do 
then  could  possibly  be  as  helpful  as  tlie*e 
Eame  steps  would  liave  been  if  taken  years 
before.  Can  he  he  blamed  lor  not  having 
taken  them?  Stalin  took  them,  but  Stalin 
was  a  dictator  and  could  and  did  put  those  to 
death  who  oppcsed  hi:n.  Il  Mr.  Reese velt 
hud  been  a  zealot  on  the  subject  of  prepared- 
nets,  he  might  have  been  put  out  of  office 
without  accomplishing  anyt'.ilng  worth  wlnle. 
In.stead  of  helping  his  country,  he  mlRht  have 
done  it  trreat  harm,  for  it  is  quite  likely  that 
he  would  liave  deprived  it  of  efTectlve  leader- 
ship ai  d  thrown  everything  into  confus.on 
Just  when  a  firm  hand  was  needed  at  the 
helm  Once  in  ti^e  war.  Mr  Rid.-evelt's  lead- 
erslup  was  masterly.  He  Is  not  perfect,  but 
he  is  farsiyhted.  unafraid,  with  a  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  what  needs  to  be  done  and  how 
to  do  It. 

The  two  questions  remain  for  the  world  to 
ponder.  We  are  too  close  to  see  them  In 
proper  perf^pective.  Ufwn  what  hlstorlai.s 
tinU  to  .ay  in  answer  to  ti>em  will  depend 
the  Pre  iclent'8  place  omoi^  the  great  men  of 
the  world. 


Honor  Thy  Father  and  Thy  Mother 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU5*E  OF  RFPRFSENTATIVTS 

Mnndi\.y   Marvfi  8.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORD.  I  include  herein  an  editorial  from 
Uie  Ponliac  Daily  Precis,  of  Pontiac, 
Mich..  In  reference  to  a  deci.sion  rendered 
by  the  Honorable  Arthur  E.  Moore,  judee 
of  probate  for  Oakland  County.  Mich., 
the  second  largest  county  in  tlie  State. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House 
who  will  not  agree  with  the  decision  of 
the  probate  judge  which  was  the  only 
decision  he  cou!d  make  in  the  case.  The 
very  thountht  that  two  able-bodied  sons 
were  unwilling  to  provide  for  their  ased 
parents  is  ropuzmunt  to  decency  and  we 
revolt  at  the  mere  suggest  ion  that  the  ties 
of  blood  no  longer  mean  anything  in  the 
human  family. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  recalls 
the  Scriptural  admonrtion: 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  which 
Is  the  first  ccmmandment  with  promise; 
that  It  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thoii 
mayest  live  long  on  the  earth. 

As  critical  as  we  might  be  and  can  be 
toward  these  two  young  men  who  no 
longer  are  conscious  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  their  aged  parents,  nevertheless 
the   fault   is   not   entirely    their   own. 


Their  attitude  haa  undoubtedly  been  In- 
fluenced If  not  encouraged  by  a  pa- 
ternalistic Government  which  has,  at 
least  during  the  last  decade  i^romoted 
the  theory  and  philosophy  that  every- 
thing was  to  be  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  philosophy  has  destroyed 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  their  effort 
to  provide  for  themselves  and  the  moral 
obligation  of  children  to  their  fathers 
and  mothers. 
The  editorial  follows: 

WHAT   OTHXS    DBCISION    COCn.O   THEIK    IS7 

Public  approval  undoubtedly  will  be  forth- 
coming for  the  decision  of  Judge  Arthur  E. 
Moore  In  the  recent  case  in  probate  cotirt 
where  two  sons  earning  high  wages  In  t)e- 
fen.w  work  were  ordered  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  aped  parents  Evidence  In 
tills  hearing  revealed  a  strange  situatKm. 
One  brother  In  service  was  contributing  from 
his  soldier's  salary  to  pay  on  a  contract  to 
buy  a  home  for  his  parent-s,  while  the  tavo 
civilian  brothers  seemtd  willing  to  let  the 
support  tall  upon  welfare  agencies  rather 
than  to  give  aid.  Judge  Moore  ordered  th<«m 
to  contribute  monthly 

Shakespeare  put  it:  "H<jw  sharper  than  a 
serpent's  tooth  It  Is  to  have  a  thankless 
child  "  The  aged  parents  In  this  case  tray 
never  have  read  the  Immortal  bard  but  his 
thoughts  on  that  subject  expresses  the  thing 
that  must  have  Increased  their  misery  We 
can  think  of  no  situation  so  tragic  as  that  of 
Charles  and  Lillian  Brown.  It  was  mitigated 
alcne  by  the  act  of  that  son  in  service. 

Few  men  ever  have  opportunity  to  repay 
their  parents  for  the  long  yrars  when  they 
were  supportt-d,  guided,  clothed,  and  edu- 
cated With  few  exceptions  the  trials  and 
duties  that  run  fn  m  the  cradle  to  the  home 
stand  In  the  credit  column  on  the  p;»rentaj 
side  of  the  family  ledger.  When  It  Is  needed 
to  i-ave  parents  from  the  ignominy  of  public 
support,  refusal  is  not  a  pcrsTnal  matter  but 
a  subject  of  official  and  public  Interest  and 
ooDoern. 

The  defense  in  this  hearing  was  that  "the 
Goirernmeiit  ought  to  take  care  of  the  agc<l  ' 
Thi-s  Is  a  philosophy  ckf  tliouchl  that  has 
been  growing  in  recent  years  to  the  con- 
founding of  humane  family  relation.';.  We 
would  do  much  better  to  turn  to  the  Chinese 
phllo.sophy  of  family  life,  and  follow  it. 

Nor  Is  this  case  only  one  here  where  chil- 
dren .«ermli!gly  have  forgotten  th.e  debt  they 
owe  their  parents  Oth'T  ca«es  of  like  char- 
acter have  boon  befcre^the  probate  court  but 
the  details  have  not  been  made  public.  It 
m'ght  be  much  better  If  all  these  Instances 
are  brought  Into  the  limelight  Publicity 
might  serve  bf  an  example  to  those  who  may 
have  forgotten  the  debt  they  owe. 


Mr.  Wiitkie't  Shoes  Are  in  the  Ring 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  n.LiwoTs 
IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  Ih  the  Rkoorb,  I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  March  2,  1943: 

MR.  Wnt  Kit's  SHOES  AU  IN  THl  UNO 
Wendell    WUlkie's    mouthpiece,    the    New 

York  Herald  Tribune.  say.«  he  is  going  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  in 
1944.    Uls  shoes  are   unlaced.    Almost   any 


and  Baturdav  nienesi  auring  me  v-cen. 

Efforts  at  control  of  absenteeism  are  effec- 
tive in  reducing  the  general  level,  but  appar- 
ently do  not  alter  this  persistent  weekly  pat- 


hosences  irom  hickiicbs.  iiie  ifLciit  &i,<i ce- 
ment of  policy  of  a  committee  of  Federal 
agencies  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
recommending  that  every  worker  be  given  at 


more  women  are  brought  into  the  labor  force, 
there  are  more  families  In  whlcJi  all  ad-Jlt 
memberB  are  expected   to  work  6  days  per 
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day  now  they  will  be  tossed  Into  the  ring 
along  with  his  scKks.  and  the  transformation 
of  the  Wall  Street  lawjer  into  the  barefoot 
boy  from  Indiana  will  again  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  announcement  Is  Interesting  as  dis- 
closing that  Mr.  Wllikie  continues  to  take 
himself  seriously  Travel  has  broadened  him. 
Since  his  return  from  a  round-the-world  trip 
in  an  Army  plane,  Mr.  Willkle  can  say.  "Wlli- 
kie is  wonderful"  In  Ru.sslan.  Chinese,  Arabic, 
and  Persian  as  well  as  In  his  native  Hoosier 
acceits  N<'tK>dy  can  accuse  him  of  having 
wastod  his  time  or  the  Government's  equip- 
ment He  waj  a  mighty  busy  man  all  the 
time  h«   was  gone. 

Nrvertheles.';,  the  lo3ral  opposition  has  been 
having  an  uphill  pull.  The  pet  pie  just  don't 
seem  to  be  lntere.-tcd  in  him  They  don't 
care  much  whether  his  shoes  are  on  or  cff. 
The  b.ireroot  biiy  tried  to  push  Mr.  Dewey 
into  liinbo  and  now  Mr  Dewey  is  Governor  of 
New  York  and  Mr  Willkie  Isn't.  He  tried  to 
puige  Coi:qre!-s  of  its  most  stalwart  Repub- 
lican Member.^  cnly  to  see  them  returned  tri- 
umphantlv.      He  scught  to  make  the  Rtpub- 

lican  Party  li.di.sll'iguishable  from  the  N^  w 
Deal  party' only  tr  see  the  Republicans  make 
their  greatest  gains  where  the  opposition  to 
this  nonsense  was  strongest  The  election 
last  November  was  as  much  a  rejection  of 
Willkie  and  li:s  imitation  New  Deal  a&  of 
Mr    Roosevelt  and  the  original  article. 

With  all  of  these  evldei>ce£  of  his  popu- 
larity to  sustain  him,  Mr  Willkie  is  now  un- 
dertaking to  tell  the  Republicans  of  the  coun- 
try that  they  must  st  pport  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency because  only  he  can  win  Evidently  it 
is  true  that  whf-n  you've  got  it  your  best 
friends  wont  put  you  wuse. 


Assistance  for  Chinese  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Hon.  E.  R.  Stettinius. 
Jr..  Administrator  of  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram: 

March  1.  1943. 

Hon    Edith  NotiisE  Rogers. 
House   of   Representatives . 

Washington,  D    C. 

Dear  Mrs  Rogers:  1  am  very  glad  to  fur- 
nish vou  with  the  information  requested  in 
your  "letter  of  February  24,  Insofar  as  I  can 
do  so  without  divulging  secret  data  that 
might  be  of  assistance  to  the  enemy.  In  ac- 
cordance with  5'our  request,  I  am  enclosing 
two  copies  of  this  letter  and  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  placing  It  In  Uie  Concebsional 
Record  if  you  wish.  Your  questions  are 
quoted  below  for  your  convenience. 

"What  Is  the  C.  N.  A.  C.  (China  National 
Aviation  Corporation)?" 

China  National  Aviation  Corporation  is  a 
company  which  operates  an  air  line  between 
Calcutta.  India,  and  Chungking,  China,  and 
also  within  China. 

"Who  (what  government,  what  aviation 
Interests,  what  persons)  organized  It?" 

The  company  was  organized  by  the  Chinese 
Government  and  private  American  interests 
and  a  majority  of  lU  capital  stock  U   now 


owned  by  the  Chinese  Government  tbrough 
Its  Ministry  of  Communications,  and  a  m^i- 
norlty  by  Pan  American  Airways  Corixjratlon 
or  one  of  its  subsidiaries. 
"Who  manages   it?" 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  company  con- 
sists of  Chinese  Government  officials,  who 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  t>oard.  and  Amer- 
ican civilians  designated  by  Pan  American 
Airways.  The  management  consists  of  ex- 
perienced American  and  Chinese  air  line 
operators.  The  president  and  executive  vice 
president  are  Americans. 

"What  service  does  it  perform  (commercial 
or  military  or  both)?" 

The  company  provides  regular  passenger 
service  between  Calcutta  and  Chungking  and 
branch  line  service  from  Chungking  to  the 
Provincial  capitals  of  Lanchow  In  northwest- 
ern China  and  KweUin  In  southeastern  China. 
Tills  passenger  service  Is  subject  to  Chinese 
Government  priorities  and  passage  is  limited 
to  Chlne.se  and  Allied  Nations'  civil  and  mili- 
tary personnel  on  urgent  business. 

The  line  provides  cargo  flight  service  for 
the  Chinese  Governrcent  over  the  same  routes 
and  carries  no  commercial  cargo  other  than 
that  certified  by  the  Chinese  Government  as 
essential   to   the   war  effort. 

Pursuant  to  contract  with  the  United  States 
Army,  Services  of  Supply,  China  National 
Aviation  Corporation  alco  provides  terv- 
ice  for  the  movement  of  military-  supplies  and 
equipment  from  Assam  Province,  India,  to 
Yunnan  Province,  China.  This  supplements 
movements  of  identical  character  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Transport  Command,  using  United 
Slates  Army  owned  planes.  Return  cargoes 
of  b<jlh  China  National  Av;atlon  Corpcxiaticn 
and  United  States  Array  planes  consist  ot 
strategic  materials. 

"What  Is  Its  (China  National  Aviation  Cor- 
poration's) relation  to  the  Chinese  Gove.'-n- 
ment?" 

•  What  l.s  Its  (China  National  Aviation  Cor- 
poration's) relation  to  the  United  States 
Armv  Air  Forces  In  China  (and  In  India)?  " 
"What  war  services  has  It  rendered?  " 
I  believe  that  the  questions  listed  directly 
above  have  been  fully  answered  by  the  re- 
plies to  foregoing  questions. 

"What  proportion  of  the  military  supplies 
that  have  t>een  carried  Into  China  from  India 
has  It  (China  National  Aviation  Corporation) 
carried?" 

Both  China  National  Aviation  Corporation 
and  the  Army  Transport  Command  engaged 
In  the  identical  three  functions  listed  in  the 
statement  made  to  the  committee.  Before 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand started  operations,  China  National 
Aviation  Corporation  was  carrying  the  major 
part  of  the  load.  As  additional  planes  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Air  Transport  (Command 
by  the  Munitions  Assignment  Board,  the  pro- 
portion of  supplies  carried  directly  by  the 
United  States  Army,  as  compared  with  the 
China  National  Aviation  Corporation,  has  in- 
creased. For  the  reasons  given  at  the  end  of 
this  letter,  I  regret  that  this  question  may 
not  be  answered  more  fully. 

"■What  proportion  of  war  materials  that 
have  been  flown  out  of  China  and  delivered 
in  India,  for  shipment  to  war  Industries  in 
United  Nations  countries,  has  it  carried?"' 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  reply  to  the  previous 
question. 

"How  many  (planes)  has  it  (China  National 
Aviation  Corporation)    asked  for?" 

Prior  to  the  operation  of  planes  of  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Transport  Command 
over  the  route  from  Assam  Province  to  Yun- 
nan Province,  the  Chinese  Government  asked 
for  100  cargo  planes  to  be  operated  by  China 
National  Aviation  Corporation.  This  require- 
ment was  obviously  modified  when  United 


SUtee  Army  planes  began  to  operate  over 
the  same  route.  At  that  time,  part  of  the 
request  for  planes  made  by  the  Chinese 
Government  had  been  met.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  question  can  be  answered  more 
specifically  without  divulging  secret  mili- 
tary information,  as  is  more  fully  explained 
below. 

"What  Is  the  quality  and  the  record  of 
performance  of  Its  (China  National  Avlatlcn 
Corporation)  administration  and  of  Its  pi- 
lots?" 

The  quality  and  the  record  cf  performance 
of  the  administration  of  Ch!na  National 
Aviation  Corporation  and  of  its  pilots  have 
been  e.rcellent.  The  wartime  espwrlence  of 
this  organization  gained  in  operations,  first 
on  flights  to  Hong  Kong  and  later  to  Rangoon, 
prwved  of  great  value  to  the  Air  Transport 
Command  in  developing  lu  operations  In  this 
area. 

■  Exactly  how  many  Chinese  student  pilots 
have  been  brought  to  the  United  States  for 
training  under  Lond-Lease?" 

More  than  400  student  pilots  have  t>een 
brought  here  for  training  under  Lend-Lease 
up  to  the  present  time. 

'How  many  of  these  (planes)  have  been 
supplied  by  Lend-Lease?  How  many  plane* 
have  been  supplied  by  China  National  Avia- 
tion Corporation?  ' 

*  How   many  has  Lend-Lease  delivered  to 

It?" 

•How  many  does  Lend-Lease  expect  to  de- 
liver to  it  within  tlie  next  6  months?" 

"How  many  such  planes  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Lend-Lease?" 

"How  many  Is  It  Intended  to  send  dur'lng 
the  current  6  months?" 

•What  value  and  what  tonnage  were 
shipped  from  the  United  States  In  the  last 
month  for  which  complete  reports  are  avaU- 

able?" 

•  What  was  the  value  and  what  the  tonnage 
of  air  deliveries  of  lend-lease  goods  to  China 
In  1D42?" 

Tlie  questions  listed  directly  above  relate 
either  to  the  number  of  planes  supplied  or  to 
be  supplied  to  China  National  Aviation  Cor- 
poration or  to  the  amotint  of  materials  and 
equipment  which  have  been  shipped  to  China 
in  the  Unmediale  past.    As  you  will  doubUesa 
recognize,  these  matters  involve  mUltary  in- 
formation which  might  prove  valuable  to  the 
enemy  and  which  has  not  been  released  by 
the  Army.    The  air  line  ti  Inglng  supplies  into 
China  from  India  Is  subject  to  attack  from 
near-by  situated  enemy  bases.    Any  informa- 
tion   assisting   the    enemy   to   calculate    the 
nimit>er  of  planes  in  this  service  and,  hence, 
the  frequency  of  flighte.  is  likely  to  enhance 
the  danger  to  which  these  operations  are  al- 
ready  subject.     Furthermore,   much   of   the 
mlHtery  equipment  and  goods  being  supplied 
are  now  being  used  by  Chinese  troops  facing 
the  enemy  in  Yunnan  Province.    Obviously, 
information  throwing  light  on  the  amount  of 
these  materials  r.-lght  adversely  affect  the  op- 
erations of   these  troops.     In  addition,    the 
answering  of  the  next  to  last  question  listed 
above  would  not  only  aid  the  enemy  In  cal- 
culating the  amount  of  goods  being  shipped 
to  China  from  the  United  States,  but  might 
also  endanger  their  tranaporUtion  due  ta  the 
fact  that  It  sometimes  takes  80  days  or  more 
for  goods  being  shipped  by  water  to  reach  In- 
dia, en  route  to  China. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  give  you  a  large 
part  of  the  Information  which  you  deeUre.  I 
deeply  regret  that  we  have  not  believed  U 
possible  to  answer  all  of  your  questions  as 
fully  as  we  would  have  wished.  We  very  much 
appreciate  the  interest  you  have  shown  lA 
lend-lease  operations  regarding  China. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  R.  STtrnifTcrs,  Jr., 

Administrator. 
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,        EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.'*     HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
TV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  l'J43 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  tollowms  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  Maixh  5. 
1943: 

INVOLUNTART     SIBVrrUDB 

It  doesn't  like  an  expert  on  the  Constl- 
tuiion  to  see  that  the  propo.<;ed  draft  o( 
civilian  m.inpower  for  assiRnmrnt  at  the 
Presidents  discretion  to  Industry  or  Rc;ri- 
cullure  can't  live  alongside  the  thirteenth 
amfi.dment.  Tliat  amendment  very  clearly 
states:  "Neither  slavery  ncr  Involimtary  ser- 
vitude, except  IIS  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  sh.ill  have  ber-n  duly  con- 
victed, shall  ey'  •  within  the  UnUed  Slates. 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction  " 

When  somebody  proposes  flatly  to  tell  any 
woman  between  18  and  50  .iiid  any  man  be- 
tween 18  and  61  what  kind  of  job  he  shall 
take,  whe.e  he  must  work,  and  what  hours, 
pay.  or  oth.T  conditions  he  must  accept,  it 
is  dllhcult  to  di.scover  what  other  words  than 
"Involuntary  servitude"  wlil  arcurntely  de- 
scribe the  citizen  s  .statu.s  Yet  this  bill  was 
drafted  by  a  lawyer.  Mr  Grcnviile  Clurk 
It  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  a  lawyer, 
Mr.  Warren  Austin  It  has  been  -suppc^rtpd 
by  the  Secret  ir>'  of  War.  Mr  Stimson.  who 
Is  a  lawyer  a.s  well  a.s  a  cliose  friend  of  Mr 
Clark  And  It  evidently  has  the  approval  of 
the   Pnsident.   who   holds  a   law   dt^ree 

It  is  lmpo.s.slb'e  that  these  lawyers,  or  anv 
lawyers,  or.  inde^'d,  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  Constitution,  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  legislation  con- 
travenes the  thirteenth  amendment  There 
are  only  a  few  circumstancrs  in  which  the 
Government  ciin  u.<«"  compulsion  to  exact  the 
citizt'n's  services  It  can  coerce  him  to  de- 
fend his  country,  and  it  can  coerce  him  to 
enforce  his  country's  laws.  A  citizen  can 
be  conscripted  for  military  service  In  war. 
and  In  peace  a  sheriff  can  deputize  any  citi- 
zen. But  nowhere  in  our  law  or  custom 
Is  there  any  precedent  for  requlnni?  the  citi- 
zen In  his  capacity  as  wage  earner  to  place 
himself  at    the   disposal   of   the   State. 

When  the  Constitution  granted  Congress 
power  to  provide  for  organizing,  armin?,  dis- 
ciplining, ttcvernlnj;.  and  calllncj  forth  the 
militia.  It  wus  taken  for  granted  that  the 
citizen  owed  It  to  h)s  country  to  bear  arms  in 
Its  defense.  The  second  amendment  further 
clarified  the  citizen's  military  obligations 
when  it  gave  him  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  bccau^  "a  well  regu!ntcd  militia"  is 
"necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state  ' 
and  arms  are  necessary  to  the  mllltla. 
Finally,  by  an  act  of  1903.  the  militia  wa.s  spe- 
cifically defined.  It  consists  of  every  able- 
bodied  male  citizen  and  every  abl?-bcdlcd 
male  oX  lorelgn  birth  who  has  declared  his 
Intention  to  become  a  citizen  who  Is  more 
than  18  and  less  than  45.  The  organlzetl 
militia  Is  to  be  known  a«  the  N.itional  Guard. 
and  the  remainder  as  the  re£er\-e  mllltla 
Thua.  It  was  vmdcstO'jd  tl.nt  all  cltl"*-n«  of 
proper  age.  even  If  not  on  regular  mllltla 
duty,  were  still  nubject  at  all  tlme.s  to  call 
Conscription  act^  are,  therefore,  me.'-e'y  a 
cronvrnlrtice  In  Bummonlng  Inactive  nii:itta 
to  mUttary  aerrlce 

NobodT  ran  pretend,  however  that  be^aune 
able-bodied  mtlea  are  required  to  giw  oiiu- 


tary  service  if  necessary  to  their  country,  there 
Is  the  slightest  constitutional  Justification  for 
assuming  that  all  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  can  be  required  to  place  them»elve« 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  as  civil- 
ians Conscription  Is  an  extraordinary  power 
of  Government,  to  be  Invoked  only  in  the 
event  of  inva.ion.  threat  of  Inva.^lon,  or 
rebellion  The  s?rvlce  commanded  is  mili- 
tary and  nothing  else 

To  attempt  to  torture  this  into  sanction 
for  the  Government  to  levy  upon  the  civil 
talents  of  the  c.tizen.  or  to  teach  him  new 
ones.  Is  clearly  to  Invade  the  freedom  of  per- 
son specifically  guaranteed  by  the  thirteenth 
amendment.  Congrcrs  will  be  well  advi?^cd 
to  reject  ai^y  arguments  that  the  administra- 
tion may  advance  that  nailonal  s'Turlty  de- 
mands the  passage  of  this  Mil.  We  cannot 
secure  the  safety  of  our  cotintry  by  stripping 
the  citizens  who  compose  It  of  their  consti- 
tutional protections. 


He  Should  Get  the  Medal  for  Dumbness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tlie  Record.  I  include  a  ncws- 
ptper  clipping  from  the  Chicka.sha  S'ar. 
Chlcka.^ha.  Okla.  The  .'^ugcestion  to  Mr. 
Martin  could  well  have  come  from  the 
same  oflQc?  who  advi.sed  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  to  have  his  constituents 
take  the  shoes  off  their  horses  at  night, 
or  who  told  the  Idaho  rancher  to  po.st- 
pone  his  lambing  season  lor  more  favor- 
able weather. 

The  clipping  follows: 

HE  SHOUIJ)  GET  THE  MEDAL  rOR  DUMBNESS 

11  they  ever  give  medals  fur  dumbne^a,  there 
Is  one  fellow  In  the  War  Production  Bo;ird 
set-up  at  Washington  who  should  be  given  an 
extra  larce  one.  His  display  of  knowledge 
came  about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Bud 
Martin  recently  moved  to  Chlckasha  and  set 
up  housekeeping.  Bud  had  to  have  a  heater 
to  keep  himself  and  his  family  warm  Tl-ere 
are  dosrens  of  gaa  heaters  In  Chlckasha,  but 
Bud  couldn't  buy  one  without  p<-rnil.ssu.n  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  So  Bud  pifked 
one  out  at  the  Anderson  Furniture  Co  that 
he  liked  and  wrote  the  War  Production  BcarU 
at  Washlri?'ton  that  he  would  like  to  buy  it 
The  f<'llr)Wlng  letter  came  back: 

Fctruart  13    1943. 
Mr.  Bud  NUrtin, 

Chickasha.  Ok  la. 
Dear  Mr,  Martin;   This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  Janviary  W.  1943,  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  a  jas  heater. 

Inasmuch  as  the  use  of  gas  and  oil  are 
restricted  In  your  area.  It  Is  cur  stifpestlon 
that  yo'.i  consider  the  use  of  a  heater  requlr- 
Inp  less  critical  fuel  such  m  ccal  or  wood 

If  you   wLsh  to  chancte  your  plan  and  re- 
apply, your  requc«t  will  be  given  careful  cjn- 
•Ideratirn  and  you  will  be  notified  of  the  final 
action  trken  a«  8<x)n  as  pomtble 
Very  truly  your? 

Jn«cm  F    Wrumi. 
Director,  Plum^ir-^  and  Hratt^g  Diviiion. 

Bj  J  J  Kelly.  Jt  . 

Chief,  Inquiry  Bectton. 


Now,  the  fellow  that  wrote  that  letter  la  a 
typical  bureaucrat.  He  didn't  know  that  not 
1  house  in  10  of  the  newer  houses  In  Chlc- 
kasha has  fluee  that  could  use  coal  or  wood. 
He  W(Aild  have  a  resident  of  Chlckasha  Install 
a  wood  or  coal  heater  Jiut  because  s<jme 
bureaucrat  up  above  him  said  that  was  the 
thing  to  do  He  didn't  know  that  natural 
gas  Is  the  cheapest  and  beet  fuel  that  can  be 
bought  In  Chlckasha  He  said  that  gas  and 
oil  was  rationed  In  this  area,  when  If  there 
are  any  two  things  that  we  have  in  abund- 
ance they  are  gaa  and  oil. 

When  we  read  such  letters  as  the  above  we 
wr>'  rter  if  we  can  ever  rfallv  win  the  war 
with  such  dumbness  In  high  places. 


Milk  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  A.  HARDEN 

or    NORTH    CAROI  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinc  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Le^'islature  of  the  Stale  of 
North  Carolina: 

House  Joint  Resolution  492 
Joint  resoluilun  to  petition  the  OfBce  of  Price 
A'lminlstration  U)  adjust  fairly  the  price  of 
milk  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer 

Wlaereas  the  Office  of  Pr.ce  Administration 
has  temporarily  froz«n  milk  prices  on  the 
f.^rm  k'\el  at  the  prices  pie\  ailing  during 
the  month  of  January  1943;  and 

Whereas  the  ratio  between  the  price  of 
milk  and  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor  wa.";  very 
unfavorable  at  that  time  to  the  pr^idiiccrs 
and  Is  now  even  more  unfavorable;  and 

Whereas  the  Office  cl  Price  Admlnisiration 
In  fixing  ceilings  on  feed  manufac'urers.  ware- 
housemen, handlers,  and  dealers,  has  pro- 
vided fi.r  rea.=^.)uable  nurgms  of  profits,   and 

Whertas  66  herds  of  dairy  cattle  have  al- 
ready been  sold  In  North  Carolina  and  many 
other  dairymen  are  serlou-vly  contemplating 
sale  because  milk  prices  are  insufficient  to 
cover  mounting  feed  and  lnb(3r  co^ts;  and 

Whereas  North  Carolina  la  a  milk  deliclent 
State  and  Imports  more  than  2  COO. 000  pounds 
of  milk  per  month,  and 

Whereas  any  decrease  In  milk  production 
In  Ni)i!h  Carolina  will  necessitate  Increased 
shipment  of  milk  into  the  State  and  further 
burden  transportation  f:.rilit :(.>^;   aid 

Whereas  this  order  will  re.'-ult  in  a  de- 
crease In  milk  production  in  North  Carolina 
far  be!ow  present  demands  and  further  aggra- 
vate the  k;rowlng  food  shortage;  Now.  there- 
fore be  It 

Re.<tf>lr-'d  by  the  houne  of  rrpre^enlattves 
{the  senate  concurring)  ; 

SrcnoN  1  That  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration be  requested  tn  reconslrler  their 
action  and  either  rescind  the  order  or  fix 
milk  prices  at  the  faini  1*  vel  h  gh  enough  to 
CfVfr  fill  feed  and  labor  costs  and  allow  • 
reawnable  mahgln  of  profit. 

8»c  2  That  a  copy  of  this  rerolutlon  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  James  P.  Byrnes,  Direc- 
tor of  Eronom.c  Stabilization,  the  Honorable 
Claude  R  Wirkard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Honorable  Prentlsa  Brown.  Director  of 
the  OfSc«  of  Price  Admin'strstton.  and  to 
each  Senator  arul  fU^etprntative  from  l<<^th 

Carolina  in  th«  National  Congrraa,  wrh  the 
request  that  our  ftcnatora  and  Congrtsontcn 
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do  ererrthlng  posglble  to  get  the  Ofllce  of 
Price  AtfmlnlstrarlTjn  to  recoiwlder  tWs  action 
and  ^et  this  matter  adjusted  before  It  is  too 
Ute. 


Justice  for  festal  Emplofecs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  waawnroTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSKNTATIVES 


Monday.  March  S,  1H3 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  postal 
employees  of  America  axe  among  our 
most  loyal,  pfflcient,  and  devoted  public 
servants.  The  whole  business  operations 
of  the  country  are  dependent  upon  their 
faith/ul  functioning.  They  are  the  me- 
dium through  which  romance  is  Icept 
alive  axid  carried  on,  expedited,  and 
brought  to  fruition  in  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  men  and  women  fond  of 
each  other.  Through  them,  message*  of 
cheer,  affection,  aiid  good  will  are  ex- 
changed between  tht  men  in  the  armed 
services  and  their  families  at  home.  Too 
long  has  their  welfare  been  neglected  by 
the  Congress.  The  basic  rate  of  pay  for 
the  mail  carriers  and  cierks  has  not  been 
increased  since  1925.  They  should  not 
be  penaliaed  now  by  compelling  them  to 
continue  working  for  the  low  compensa- 
tion vouchsafed  them  for  the  past  18 
years. 

It  is  ineviUbte  that,  with  this  situation 
obtaining,  a  vast  turnover  in  personnel 
afflicts  the  Department's  operations.  I 
plead  with  this  Congress  to  effectuate  a 
needed  change  at  once.  recogniBe  these 
faithful  men  and  women,  encourage 
them,  set  the  example  for  them.  L#t  us 
practice  what  we  preach  when  we  enacted 
the  wa«es-and -hours  bill. 

A  conservative  daily  newspaper,  the 
Post-Standard  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  recently 
published  an  editorial  which  I  believe  to 
be  most  timely,  and  which  I  am  herein- 
below  quoting.  It  was  republished  in  the 
28  News,  the  oflBcial  bulletin  of  Local  28 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  for  the  member- 
ship and  officials  of  which  I  entertain 
profound  affection  and  deep  repiartL 
Though  they  are  the  employees  of  the 
Seattle  Post  Office,  and  hence,  in  most 
cases,  are  not  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  membership  of  Local 
28  are  well  known  to  me  and  I  certify, 
without  hesitation,  that  they  are  an  ex- 
oepUonally  intelligent  group  of  liberal- 
minded  and  soundly  patriotic  cltiaens, 
who  are  keen  students  of  current  aftsors. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

BOW    OOVraWMKHT    CHISKLB    0«    ITS    OWW 
rMTLiOTSSS 

Ours  la  a  nation  of  atrange  pnradow*.  Her* 
U  one  of  tiM  auanffest. 

Oiu-  OovernaieQt  has  cstabllahed  an  elab* 
orate  set  of  regulations.  a»enclca,  and  boaids 
to  aafeguard  the  right  of  workers  li  private 
empteyment  to  obtain  a  hrlng  wage  aiid  to 
c«Mi^l  MMploycra  to  tncr««««  wa«e  acalcs  to 

It  rlamf  livtof  ooiu  and  to  p«f  ttoM  and 
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one^hair  for  all  oecrtline  b^food  M  hours  a 
week. 

But  what  <liMS  the  Oovanuncnt  do  about 
Its  own  amplofaes?  Let's  caoaider  t^  postal 
emplosfieea. 

We  need  n»t  eulogise  post-oCoe  workers. 
Everyone  who  eends  or  receives  maU  appre- 
ciates the  efilclency  of  that  department,  and 
there  arc  certainly  few  jobs  in  private  indus- 
try which  are  mare  exacting  than  that  of 
mail  carrier  or  clerk.  True,  tiiey  will  be- 
come eligible  for  a  pension,  but  wJtaen  Xhey 
reach  that  point,  they  will  have  earned  it 
many  ttmea  over. 

The  basic  rate  of  pay  for  a  maU  carrier  or 
clerk  is  a2a00  a  year.  This  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1925.  Postal  workers  did  keep 
th£ir  jobs  tluoughout  the  depression  becau.'^e 
theirs  Is  a  vital  service — bui  they  earned  every 
cent  they  received." 

Up  to  the  last  few  months  they  received 
nothing  for  time  workea  over  40  hours  a  week, 
but  were  givea  compenaatory  tlnse  off  the 
next  week.  When  the  manpower  shortage 
iMcasae  acute,  an  order  was  put  through  au- 
thoriziag  them  to  be  paid  for  overtime  at  the 
basic  hourly  wage  rate  of  approximately  89 
cents  an  hour. 

Tben  oaoae  tbe  Meari-Ramspeck  l>ill  In  the 
dying  hours  of  the  Seven ty-seventh  Oon- 
grees.  putting  all  Federal  employeea  on  a  M- 
hour  week,  and  providing  that  they  be  paid 
time  and  one-liair  for  the  extra  8  hours. 
Apparently  Uncle  Sam  was  at  least  meeting 
tbe  standards  he  set  for  private  employers — 
but  no! 

The  postal  workers  discovered  that  al- 
though they  wiorked  808  days  a  year,*  deduct- 
ing five  holidays  and  52  Sundays,  their  new 
overtime  was  «o  be  computed  on  an  annual 
basis  of  360  days  a  year,  and  that  Instead  of 
being  paM  about  $1.90  an  hour  for  the  extra 
8  hours,  they  would  get  only  about  fl.C9. 
Since  most  canlers  and  clerks  were  already 
on  a  48 -hour  week,  their  ballyhooed  time  and 
one-half  rate  amounted  to  only  approxi- 
mately 20  cents  extra  an  hour,  or  only  $1.60 
more  a  week  than  they  were  already  getting. 

If  a  private  employer  attempted  to  chisel 
that  way.  the  labor  boards  would  crack  down 
BO  quick  they'd  make  his  head  swim.  But 
the  Government,  which  hasn't  raised  postal 
wages  in  18  years,  can  get  away  with  it.  The 
only  redeeming  feature  Is  that  provisions  of 
the  new  bill  expire  April  30,  and  that  the 
Ren.se  of  fairneas  oT  Uie  American  people  may 
force  an  honest  readjustment. 


A  FatlMT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  I 
am  having  printed  In  the  Record  today 
so  nearly  paraUels  the  feelings  I  recently 
experienced  upon  my  boy  leaving  for  the 
service  at  the  age  of  20  years,  on  Feb- 


>  Not  mentioned  to  the  fact  that  postal  em- 
pkiyaa  took  a  pay  cut  during  this  period. 

'  Alt3wu#i  w  were  toeing  paid  for  overtime 
on  tte  baalB  of  306  working  days  per  year,  tha 
actual  aumbw  ot  worklnff  days  In  our  year. 
based  on  tha  40-bour  week,  was  2ti.  It  U  on 
tn*  ZOS-dity  toasU  tltat  w«  want  our  overtime 

pay  adjusted.    (Wltor.) 


raary  11.  IMS.  and  so  weil  states  tbe 
fceUnga  of  many  oUier  llentiens  tn  this 

House  whose  sons  hare  done  Mkewtse, 
that  I  believe  we  should  give  serious  at- 
tention to  the  appeal  voiced  by  this 
father  and  mccept  his  admonition  as  the 
hearUelt  anxiety  miUkxis  of  parents  are 
feeling  tods^  about  our  conduct  suid  ac- 
tion here  at  Washington. 

Let  us  subscribe  our  efforts  and  mental 
capacity  and  dedicate  our  purpose  to 
thinking  about  a  wholehearted  support 
and  constructive  application  to  the  win- 
ning of  this  war  as  soon  as  possible.  Let 
us  give  assurance  by  our  actions  to  these 
unnumbered  fattiers  and  mothers  of  men 
in  the  armed  forces  that  the  trend  of  our 
thought  and  the  purpose  of  our  effort 
shall  lend  themselves  to  the  plEiintive 
petition  inferred  in  the  grief  and  anxiety 
of  the  writer  ot  this  tetter: 

A  f  ATHEB 

March  2,  1943,  my  wife  and  I  took  our  only 
son,  age  1$  years,  11  months,  and  8  days,  to 
catch  a  train  for  Fort  Hayes  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  to  receive  orders  to  re- 
port somewhere  for  training  in  the  Army 
Air  Oorps.  Like  myself  during  World  War 
No.  1.  he  enlisted  of  his  own  free  will  and 
accord. 

I  am  an  American  through  and  througjb, 
but  I  wni  have  to  admit  It  was  one  of  the 
hardest  things  I  hate  ever  had  to  do — all  my 
48  years  of  ttfe — to  aend  oar  only  son  away 
to  war.     Neither  he  nor   myself  know   }ust 
what  wc  are  flebtlzig  for.    Tbe  wfaole  world 
•eena  to  be  In  auch  a  muddle.     Our  great 
leaders  of  tbe  United  NaUooa  tell  ua  we  are 
fighting  to  atamp  out  tyranny  and  aggre»- 
sion.    Tlie  way  I  feel  right  now  that  is  not 
enough.    We  Aould  also  win  tbe  peace.    Jt 
we  mlllloxa  of  fathers  knew  deflnlMy  tbat 
our  sons  are  llgfating  tor  eomeCtalng  aound, 
something  «<e  could  alnk  our  teeth  Into,  It 
would  be  a  different  story  all  o^er  tbe  world. 
As  my  wife,  my  son,  aad  I  stood  akmg  the 
rallroEUl  track  In  front  of  tbe  smaD  d^M)t  In 
our  home  town  awaiting  tbe  train  to  carry 
our  son  off  to  war.  neltber  of  us  had  much 
to  aay — w«  bad  a  lump  In  our  throats  and 
something  tugging  at  our  heart  etrings.    Aa 
the  train  rolled  in,  monier  and  I  clun^  tightly 
to  his  arms,  until  he  boarded  the  train,  then 
we  took  a  last  glimpse  of  him  as  the  train 
started  to  more  away.     Neither  of  vis  could 
hold  back  the  tears  any  longer  as  we  waved 
good-bye  to  bim.  then  we  got  into  our  car, 
driving  very  slowly  all  the  way  home — neither 
had  u  word  to  aay,  but  aome  aeriotis  thoughts 
were  running  through  my  mind.    I  thought, 
well  am  I  buying  enough  War  Bonds  to  pro- 
tect our  son  and  many  other  fatbers'  and 
mothers'  sons  who  feel  the  same  way  we  do? 
Then  I  thought  of  some  of  the  things  that 
were  going  on  on  the  home  front  such  aa 
absenteeism,  strikes,  work  stoppages  In  vital 
war  Industries,  appeawment  of  Fascist  Spam, 
of  the  ttolationlBt.  the  friction  between  Anny 
and   Navy  Chiefs  and  Congress,  and  lots  of 
others  I  could  mention.    Then  you  begin  to 
wonder  when  our  great  civilian  OooMnaoder 
m  Chief  Is  going  to  crack  down  and  put  a 
stop  to  all  this  poJlttcal  bickering. 

We've  a  tremendous  Job  to  do.  let's  get 
that  done  first,  n  Wartilngton  Is  the  cause 
of  this  war  being  prolonged  2  minutes,  and 
in  that  skort  ipaoe  of  time  la  the  cauae  d 
our  son  not  ooming  back,  tbe  end  of  tbe  war. 
victory,  and  tbe  peMS  ot  our  Oommaadar  la 
Chief  has  promised  wlU  come,  won't  meaa 
much  to  me  any  more.  I  think  there  ara 
many  miniona  of  motben  and  fattoan  wl» 
foci  tiM  mmm  as  I  do.  Cant  the  minority  e€ 
AnMTlcans  put  as.de   greed   and  self  " 
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and  work  for  a  ccmmon  cJiuse  and  purpose? 
Let  u*  do  aa  the  great  Creator  bus  told  us, 
"love  thy  ne'ghbor — du  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  ihfin  do  unto  you  "  This  old 
world  oJ  ours  is  large  enough  for  all  of  us 
wl'h  space  to  spare 

A  large  majority  of  us  on  the  home  front 
■  re  willing  to  sarriflce,  ^o  hunpry.  ragged,  or 
anything  our  Government  asks  of  us  If  we 
can  only  have  our  bons  back — they  are  still 
school  kids. 

D     W.    ASHER. 
CUTAHCGA    F.\LLS,    OHIO. 


Lincoln  on  Limitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr,  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  incUide  an  editorial  taken 
from  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis, 
Tenn..  Wednesday.  March  3,  1943: 

LINCOLN     ON     LIMITATION 

Executive  orders  .=ettlng  limits  on  what  any 
American  cltiwii  will  bo  iill.)wed  to  earn  lu 
any  one  year  have  served  to  remind  many  peo- 
ple of  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, entirely  because  It  is  so  very  different. 
Lincoln  went  on  to  say  "Prosperity  "is  the  fruit 
of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  is  a  positive 
good  in  the  world  That  M)me  .'■houkl  be  rich 
shows  th.it  others  may  become  rich,  and  hciire 
Is  Just  encouragement  to  Industry  and  enter- 
prise, •  •  .  Let  not  him  who  is  homeless 
pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him 

labor  diligently  to  build  one  for  himself,  thus 
by  exam.ple  assunng  that  his  own  shall  be 
safe  from  violence  •  •  •  I  take  it  that  it 
Is  best  for  all  to  h  ave  each  man  free  to  acquire 
property  as  fast  sis  he  can.  S  ine  will  get 
wealthy.  I  don't  believe  in  a  htw  to  prevent 
a  man  from  getting  rich;  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good." 


Newspaper  Comment  Favoring  Pay 
iDcrease  for  Postal  Workers 


-EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Express  speaks  force- 
fully for  itself,  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads  has  taken  up  the  bill, 
H.  R.  1366,  which  would  provide  the  pay 
increase  about  which  the  editorial 
speaks : 

tTNriNISHKD  BUSINESS — POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  NEED 
THAT  EAISS  WITH  COSTS  Or  LIVING  STILL 
KISINO 

Poat-ofllce  employees  are  still  having  their 
pay  cut  Instead  of  being  -aised.  as  it  should 
be  It  Is  being  done  indirectly,  of  courb«, 
but  none  the  less  painfully. 


It  is  through  the  medium  of  a  steady  ad- 
vance In  living  costs.  All  know  that  is  an 
effective  way  and  that  it  hurts! 

A  real  ral.se  for  post-ofllce  employees — 
which  they  did  not  get  from  the  Congress 
which  ended  recently— is  therefore  unfin- 
ished business  for  the  new  Congress  now  in 
session. 

A  measure  adopted  by  the  previous  Con- 
gress, which  provided  for  overtime  for  a 
certain  relatively  small  group  of  postal  work- 
ers If,  as  and  when  they  got  it,  did  not  solve 
the  problem. 

At  first  hailed  as  relief  for  the  mass  of 
postal  workers,  who  have  not  had  a  raise  for 
seventeen  years,  it  proved  not  to  be  that  at 
all  when  analyzed. 

The  situation  stands  as  it  was.  The  raise 
Is  still  unprovided— but  more  sorely  needed 
tht:n  before 

Very  few  post-office  employees,  relatively, 
work  overtime.  Only  those  who  do  can  ben- 
efit from  the  action  of  the  last  Congress, 
and  very  slightly  at  that. 

It  was  a  miikoshift  measure  that  was 
passed  and  it  expires  April  30  next.  Post- 
cfnce  employees  are  seeking  higher  basic  pay. 
They  deserve   it.     They   ought   to  have   it. 

In  time  of  war  our  postal  system  is  one  of 
the  vitally  Important  parts  of  our  communi- 
cations system,  as  it  is,  also,  in  times  of 
peace. 

The  new  ConiTess  should  not  shirk  its  duty 
in  this  important  matter  but  .shou'.d  raise 
tlie  basic  pay  of  the  men  to  a  figure  on 
which  they  can  live  comfortably  nt  present 
prices. 

That's  the  fulr,  hone.st,  and  decent  thing 
to  do. 


Facilities  of  Small  Colleges  Should  Be 
Utilized  by  Government  in  Rehabilita- 
tion Program 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL.  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  atro  this  Hou.se  pa.ssed  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi fMr.  Rankin]  providing;  for  the 
hospitalizing  of  veterans  of  the  present 
war  on  the  same  ba.si.s  that  we  hospital- 
ize veterans  of  the  First  World  War. 

Since  its  passage  by  the  House  a  com- 
panion measure  has  been  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
those  of  us  who  supported  and  worked 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation  that 
we  have  now  removed  an  obstacle  which 
was  rapidly  bringing  about  a  disgrace- 
ful condition. 

Ihe  Army  was  already  beginning  to 
discharge  men  for  physical  and  mental 
disabilities  arising  from  their  service 
without  any  provision  for  their  proper 
care.  The  Veterans'  Bureau  asserted 
that  it  could  not.  under  existing  law 
provide  for  these  men,  and  we  all  know 
the  pitiful  condition  to  which  some  of 
them  were  reduced,  some  even  being 
cared  for  in  Jails  or  being  thrown  back 
on  counties  and  States  woefully  un- 
prepared to  care  for  them. 

The  legal  impediment  to  our  assuming 
our  proper  responsibility  for  these  men 
has  now  been  removed  by  passage  of  the 
Rankin  bill.    Passage  of  that  bill  dem- 


onstrates that  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress are  alert  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
men  and  boys  who  are  suffering  physical 
and  mental  Ills  because  of  their  service  to 
the  United  States. 

But  the  passage  of  the  Rankin  bill  doe.s 
not  meet  In  full  our  responsibility  to 
these  veterans  of  the  present  struggle. 
We  have  gone  only  part  of  the  way  by 
thus,  through  law,  giving  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  authority  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  remains  the  obligation  t^thi.s  Con- 
gress to  see  to  it  that  the  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau is  given  the  tools  with  which  to 
handle  the  job. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  ab- 
horrent conditions  that  prevailed  for 
years  after  the  World  War  when  only 
inadequate  or  improper  facilities  were 
available  for  the  care  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  veterans  who  were 
brought  home  with  impaired  minds  and 
impaired  bodies.  Lack  of  foresight  had 
caused  thr  Congress  to  fail  to  provide  for 
the.se  shocked  and  wounded  heroes. 

When  the  pitiless  facts  were  revealed 
the  C;ingress  moved  w:th  speed  and  en- 
ergy to  correct  conditions.  We  rescued 
men  whose  minds  were  ill  from  insane 
asylums  and  worse  institutions.  We 
strove  with  might  and  main  to  provide 
cheerful  and  adequate  and  efficient  hos- 
pital facilities  for  those  who  needed 
thf'm. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  time  and 
conditions  the  then  Congress  was  faced 
with  doing  an  almost  insurmountable 
job  in  an  almost  impossible  hurry.  No 
doubt  money,  effort,  and  efficiency  were 
sacnflcrd  to  meet  what  had  become  an 
emergency  condition. 

We  can  avoid  facing  another  such 
emersrency  when  this  war  ends  if  we 
deal  with  the  problem  as  it  develops  and 
as  our  passage  of  the  bill  the  other  day 
indicates  we  want  to  deal  with  it.  hu- 
manely and  decently  and  effectively. 

Wt>  would  be  blind  indeed  if.  much  as 
we  regret  it,  we  did  not  realize  that  al- 
ready ships  are  bringing  back  to  our 
shores  from  many  battle  fronts  men  who 
are  sorely  wounded.  V/e  would  be 
blind  if  we  did  not  realize  that  we  are 
already  turning  out  of  our  training 
camps  men  who  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  best  medical  and  hospital  care  which 
can  be  provided. 

It  Is  not  too  early  for  the  Congress  to 
Rive  time  and  thought  to  this  .situation. 
It  is  upon  us.  L"t  us  deal  with  It  now 
before  it  overwhelms  us. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  re- 
cently one  suggestion  for  immediately 
reaching  this  problem,  at  least  in  part. 
Action  upon  this  suggestion  would,  in 
fact,  go  a  long  way  toward  .solving  two 
problems.  It  would  give  us  at  once  a 
superb  type  of  establishment  in  which  we 
could  give  proper  and  helpful  care  to 
these  men  and  boys. 

It  would  also  provide  a  means  of  sav- 
ing from  dis.solution  and  destruction 
scores  of  small  colleges  and  educational 
institutions.  The  very  existence  of  these 
Institutions  is  threatened  by  the  com- 
plexities of  the  war.  They  are  not.  like 
the  bigger  colleges  and  universltes 
adaptable  to  the  training  needs  of  the 
armed  services.  These  larger  colleges 
and  universities  would  be  in  the  same 
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boftt  with  the  smaUer  one*  if  they  eould 
not  t>e  absorbed  into  th«t  training  pro- 
gram,  fiecatise  we  may  as  well  face  the 
fact  that  except  for  isolated  instances  of 
special  training  higher  education  is 
(loomed  for  the  dtiration  of  the  war. 

The  training  program  hais  proven  a 
lifesaver  to  these  large  universities.  It 
will  enable  them  to  keep  afloat  until 
peace  returns  and  they  can  return  to 
their  normal  and  essential  sphere  of 
action. 

But  the  smaller  educational  institution 
does  not  have  this  lifesaver.  Unless  it 
Is  given  some  part  in  the  war  work  it  will 
sink.  And  if  we  permit  it  to  be  destroyed 
there  will  go  out  of  American  life  an 
important,  an  essential  factor.  For  the 
small  college  in  peacetime  meets  a  need 
which  Is  not  met  by  the  bigger  university. 
It  gives  a  training  to  men  and  women 
wiiich  Americans  should  have. 

The  coupling  of  the  solution  of  our 
problem  of  giving  the  best  care  to  the 
shocked  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
v.'CiT  With  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  small  colleges  In  their  struggle  for 
existence  affords  a  great  opportunity  to 
the  Congress. 

The  proposal  for  union  of  these  two 
needs  is  not  my  own.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Robert  O.  Ramsay,  dean 
of  students  and  registrar  of  OUvet  Col- 
lege at  Olivet,  Mich. 

Dr.  Ramsay  has  already  had  consider- 
able correspondence  on  the  subject  with 
Government  officials  and  with  officials 
of  other  colleges. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Con- 
press  and  to  all  those  concerned  with  this 
problem  to  give  a  quotation  from  a  re- 
cent statement  of  Dr.  Ramsay  on  this 
matter.    He  said: 

In  the  whole  fleld  of  rebabilitatlon.  It  seeme 
to  me  that  the  small  coUegea  can  perform 
a  distinctive  Bervlce  and  one  that  1«  quite 
In  ime  with  the  tradltlocs  of  cur  institutions 
and  within  the  limits  of  cur  capacities. 

It  Beems  certain  that  as  the  war  progresses 
thU  Nation  wUl  be  faced  by  the  appaUlng 
problem  of  reeducation,  retraining,  and  re- 
habilitation of  many  of  the  woimded  and 
of  soldiers  who  suffer  from  shock.  Certainly 
this  creates  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  this 
Kation  to  restore  these  men  to  useful  life, 
and.  equally  certainly,  it  affords  a  real  op- 
portunity for  service  to  colleges  which,  for 
reason  of  their  size,  are  prevented  from  en- 
gaging in  the  more  spectacular  work  which 
the  larger  institutions  are  now  performing. 
ObvlotiBly.  hospitalization  wlU  be  required 
for  many,  but  there  wiU,  in  aU  probability, 
be  thousands  who.  In  a  year  in  the  quiet 
surroundings  of  our  small  colleges,  and  un- 
der the  guidance  of  faculties  that  have  de- 
veloped skills  in  deaUng  wisely  and  sympa- 
thetically with  fitudenU  as  individuals,  can 
be  restored  to  uaefvU  life  and  gaUaful  occu- 
pations.    •     •     • 

Such  a  program  would.  1  think,  be  of 
inestimable  value,  not  only  to  those  who 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  participating 
m  It  but  to  the  colleges  that  must  have  some 
assurance  of  continued  existence,  and  should 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  play  a  useful  part 
In  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  pro- 
gram is  grounded  in  the  soundest  of 
sense.  At  one  stroke  it  would  solve  two 
problems. 

Let  us  take  advantage  of  it  and  save 
our  wounded  and  shocked  heroes  from 


untold  «Bd  indescribable  sufferinff.  We 
can  keep  them  out  of  Jails  and  asylums 
and  rehabUltete  them  In  the  finest  and 
most  cheering  of  surroundings. 

We  should  be  warned  and  not  put  off 
this  problem  until  it  grows  too  big  for 
ready  solution.  We  should  likewise  be 
warned  that  if  we  permit  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  small  college  we  are  letting 
something  go  out  of  American  life  wliich 
could  not  be  replaced  for  generations. 


TIm  Food  Supply 


Pereentage  each  Siate  U  of  total  Unitsd  8taU» 
<mah  tmMme  fnm  farm  mmrk€ttn9$  for  ^n€ 
n  montht  of  1942  in  oomptrUou  to  ^er- 
eentage  each  State  U  of  total  population-^ 
Continued 


REMARKS 

OT 


HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  "HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  States  do  not  furnish 
sufficient  food  for  the  consumption  of 
the  people  within  their  own  borders.  In 
addition  during  the  past  several  years 
our  agricultural  imports  have  exceeded 
our  agricultural  exports.  By  1940  our 
agricultural  imports  were  twice  our  ag- 
ricultural exports.  In  other  words,  we 
have  not  been  feeding  ourselves,  but  now 
we  are  called  upon  to  feed  the  world. 
This  is  one  reason  the  beef  shortage  is  so 
acute  at  this  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percent- 
age of  food  and  fiber  sold  by  the  farm- 
ers of  each  State  and  the  population  per- 
centage of  each  State  in  relation  to  the 
national  marketings  and  population: 

Percentage  each  State  Is  of  total  United  States 
cash  income  from  farm  marketings  for  first 
11  months  of  1942  in  comparison  to  per- 
centage each  State  is  of  total  population 


State 


Akbama 

Ariioiu 

ArlLansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connpctieut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Gt>orKia 

Idaho .... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KanaM . 

Kentucky. 

Louwiana 

Maine 

Marylaad — 

Ma.'t.'wchiuetU 

Mlchl|»n 

Minnesota 

MLssissippL^ .... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nelraaka 


Percwitaire ' 

each  State  is 
of  T'nited 

States  total 

cash  income 
from  (arm 

markelinpE, 
January- 
November 
1W2« 


Peretnt 


1.14 

l.ftS 

7.4fi 

.M 
.33 


1.26 
1.61 
1.14 
fl.l7 
3.M 
7.W 
3.05 
1.38 
1.18 
.M 
.61 
.75 
2.  W 
4.  M 
1.88 
8  47 
1.21 
3.M 


Percentage 
each  State 
Is  of  total 

populA- 

tion  • 


Percent 
2.15 

.38 
1.48 
6  2.5 

.85 
1.3() 

.30 

..V) 
1.44 
2.87 

.40 
6.00 
2.60 
1  93 
1.37 
2.16 
l.«) 

.64 
1  38 
3.28 
3.09 
2.  12 
1.66 
2.87 

.42 
1.00 


'  From  ftatlstics  fnmtahed  by  Bnrean  of  Ajricaltonil 
Ec«nmnJos,t'.B.  Departmentof  A«T4eulturp. 

i  From  lUtSstkB  fiimMwd  by  Bama  of  Centos, 
Df't>artinsnt  at  Coamieree.     ,    „    ,^  ,    ,„„ 

»  These  percentages  are  practically  the  same  a5  in  iwi. 


Peroentage 

sach  State  is 

of  I'niU'd 
State's  total 

PpToentaps 
ff^ch  Stats 

B\A16 

cash  income 

from  fcnn 

markrtinps. 

k  of  total 
popula- 
tion 

January- 

November 

1M2 

Prrtml 

Perffnt 

Vpvada    .       .  

.14 
.22 

.08 

Xfw  }-{gnipshiiT    .... 

.37 

New  Jersey 

1.08 

a.  M 

New  Mexico 

.60 
3.40 
Z87 
1.87 

.40 

New  York  

10.  M 

North  Carolina 

2.n 

North  Dakota 

0.49 

Ohio            

3.S6 
2.40 

6.26 

Oklahoma    

1.77 

Oregon              

l.» 
2.63 

.10 
1.14 

.83 

ppnuj  vlvanla 

7..'i2 

Kliodc  island    

.54 

South  Carolina 

1.44 

South  Dakota 

1.58 

.49 

Tennessee      ......... ... 

1.52 
6.28 

2.21 

Texas 

4.87 

Ttah                   

.53 

.42 

1.31 

.42 

Vermont.. ... .-- 

.27 

Virprinia.-- 

Z03 

Va.shinpton    . 

1.92 

1.33 

West  Virfiinia 

.43 

l.i4 

Wisconsin             ...... 

3.73 
.GO 

2.K 

"WvomiiiK           -     - 

.19 

Total  

100.00 

100.00 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  table  is  based  on 
farm  sales,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  additional  amount  of  food 
not  reflected  in  this  table  and  in  the 
form  of  fish  and  other  sea  foods  gleaned 
from  the  lakes  and  oceans  is  consumed 
by  the  people  of  each  State. 

Tou  will  note  that  many  of  the  large 
food-producing  States,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, minols,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  the 
same  States  in  which  powder  plants, 
munition  plants,  shipbuilding  activities, 
airplane  factories,  and  other  war  indus- 
tries are  located.  This  restilts  in  the  lo- 
cation of  employees  in  regions  ol  largest 
food  production  and  near  the  food  sup- 
ply. However,  it  also  results  in  an  in- 
creasing manpower  problem  on  the 
farms  of  that  territory. 

A  study  of  this  table  wUl  show  the 
food  responsibiUties  of  these  various 
States,  especially  when  you  realize  that 
•each  State  is  responsible  for  feeding  its 
own  people  as  well  as  making  its  con- 
tribution toward  the  food  commitments 
of  the  country. 

A  few  of  our  large  food -producing 
States  like  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Ne- 
braska. Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Mis- 
souri, representing  only  about  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  produce  about  one-third  of  the 
food  of  the  country.  It  is  apparent  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  the  manpower  an 
the  farms  in  these  l^ates  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  Is  to  do  so.  The  State  of  New 
York,  which  Is  one  of  the  leading  food- 
producing  States,  idso  has  within  Ite 
confines  10  percent  of  the  poptUation  of 
the  country.  Gov.  Thomas  Dewey  Is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  be 
has  not  only  fully  realiaed  the  food  situ- 
ation in  his  State  but  has  attempted  to 
increase  the  food  production  in  the 
American  way. 
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Wkat  Hypocritical  Gov 
Out   of    Hit   Article    in 
Evening  Post 


Sam  Jones  Left 
the    Saturday 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATI  VEo 
Tuesday.  March  9.  I'JiJ 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Spcakn-,  I  a>k  unanimous  rr.ns,"nt  to  ex- 
tend my  romark.s  in  the  REcorxD,  which 
include  therein  press  accounts  and  a 
stat'.'ment  of  the  Louisiana  Lcaeue  for 
Cloan  Governm'^nt. 

The  followinK  is  part  of  what  Gov.  Sam 
Jone.s  loft  un.said  in  hi.s  Po>t  article  as 
written  by  James  Aswell. 

Note:  James  Aswell  was  removed  by 
the  IcRislature  last  July  as  Governor 
Jones'  per.'onal  pubhcity  agent  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $10,000  wiiich  was  paid  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  Since  then  Mr.  As- 
well  has  been  placed  on  another  similar 
"deadhead"  pay  roll  by  Gnvernor  Jones. 

There  is  an  old  adape  that  "people 
who  live  in  frlass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones."  Evidently  Louisiana's  Bayou 
Governor  had  never  thoupht  oi  that  or 
else  he  would  have  gotten  his  own  house 
in  order  before  he  cnticiz-'d  other  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  two  most  important  departments 
In  Louisiana  are.  first,  the  highway  de- 
partment, and  second,  the  department 
of  State  police. 

Gov.  Sam  Jones  appointed  W.  Prescott 
Poster,  a  supposed  wealthy  sugar  baron, 
Vvho  has  worked  labor  at  75  cents  per 
day  for  years,  as  chairman  of  his  hiph- 
way  department.  Mr.  Foster,  according 
to  reports,  donated  large  sums  for  the 
campaign  of  Governor  Jones.  Soon  after 
his  appointment  Mr.  Foster  became  in- 
volved in  a  scandal  that  rocked  the 
State,  as  well  as  Governor  Jones'  admin- 
istration. 

Here  is  what  the  statement  of  the 
Louisiana  League  for  Clean  Government 

said : 

Wn-L  THE  Grand  Jurt  Act? — What's  Holding 
Back  the  Postal  Inspectors? — The  Sta -e 
Lost  $224.000 — Wht? 

People  are  wondering  why  the  now  famous 
Kansas  City  bridge  deal  ha.s  never  been  in- 
vestigated, when  fuch  a  full  investigation  has 
been  made  of  all  other  highway  department 
deals  Who  is  shielding  who,  or  trying  to 
hide  what?  The  public  is  entitled  to  the  full 
and  complete  details. 

The  Louisiana  Highway  Commission  had  a 
written,  binding,  and  valid  contract  with  the 
K.insas  City  Bridge  Co.  for  the  construction 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  bridge.  Thia  contract 
provided  that  the  Kansas  City  Bridge  Co. 
would  pny  the  State  Sl.OOC  per  day  for  each 
and  every  day  the  Job  remained  unfinished 
after  a  specified  date.  This  provision  was  as 
legal  and  binding  as  any  other  clause  In  the 
contract.  It  was  admitted  that  307  days  was 
the  overdue  time,  so  It  wn's  automatically 
admitted  that  the  Kansas  City  Bridge  Co. 
owed  the  State  •307,000 

The  bridge  company  never  c(Mi*ended  that 
the   contract   was   invalid,   to   it   cwed    this 


nmount  to  the  State  just  as  much  a.s  the 
State  owed  It  any  money  for  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  bridge  company. 

Now,  there  wa-s  no  question  of  the  State 
having  to  collect  its  $307,000  from  the  Kaiis:i8 
City  Bridge  Co.— the  State  already  had  In  Its 
possession  enough  of  the  bridge  company's 
money  to  cover  the  $307,000  owed  to  It  under 
the  contract.  All  the  highway  commission 
had  to  do  was  to  tell  the  bridge  company  to 
run  up  the  ^,trect.  Thus  i.<^  Just  what  the 
Leche  admim.stration  and  the  Long  Bdmin- 
istration  did  But  when  an  ••hi)iie>f  ud- 
ministratlon  came  In,  the  bridge  ci)iu;:.ii:y  got 
some  attention. 

Tlie  Sam  Jcnes  administration  accepted 
$eVCCO  in  full  settlement  cf  Its  le.:al  and 
valid  claim  for  $.307,000.  It  only  Ruve  cway 
J224  000  of  the  people's  money.  Think  hew 
much  this  9224. OCO  wcu!d  have  me.Hnt  to  the 
school  teachrrs.  the  bus  drivers,  the  old-age 
pensioner.*,  tht-  State  employees,  and  the  tux- 
payers.  It  would  have  paid  fcr  voting  ma- 
chines It  \Aould  have  patched  i:p  a  lot  of 
highways.  It  would  have  run  some  depart- 
ments of  government  for  a  whole  year. 

The  highway  rommlsslon  d:d  rot  have  to 
c(  llect  this  $83,000  from  the  Kansa.s  City 
Bridge  Co.;  it  had  the  wiiole  $3U7,000  m  its 
pcs-et>sion.  Under  the  cumpionuse.  the  high- 
way commission  handed  over  to  the  Kansas 
City  Bridge  Co  a  cool  $224,000,  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mlllicn  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  How 
come? 

Little  Dick  Montgomery,  the  Sum  Jones 
henchman,  got  a  fat  fee  of  $7,500  out  of  th.s 
deal.  Who  got  what  else,  the  public  lias  not 
been  Informed 

The  pfKjple  demfaid  to  know: 

1  Who  Little  D:ck  Montgomery  repre- 
sented. Did  he  represent  the  highway  coin- 
missicn  in  parting  with  $224,000  of  tiie  tax- 
payers' mtJiity  or  did  he  represent  the  Kansas 
City  Bridge  Co.  in  crawlmi^  out  (-f  a  valid 
$307,000  cbllqatlcn  fcr  a  puny  JS3.000? 

2  D.d  Little  Dick  Montgomery  resign  as  at- 
torney for  the  highway  commt.'sion  Just  to 
handle  this  deal? 

3  If  Little  Dick  Montgomery  represented 
the  Ku.sas  City  Bridge  Co  .  how  could  he 
ethically  have  done  s-o  when  he  had  Just  been 
attornev  for  the  highway  commission  and 
knew  ill!  about  its  affairs? 

4  With  the  great  attorney  giner"\l,  Eugene 
Stanley,  at  Us  dispo.sal,  as  well  as  Its  own  at- 
t  .rneys.  why  did  the  highway  commi.ssion 
have  to  especially  get  Little  Dick  Montgomery 
to  repre.sent  it  in  this  deal? 

5  With  an  able  lawyer  like  Payne  Brezeale 
representing  It.  why  would  the  Kansas  City 
Bridge  Co  have  to  employ  Little  Diek  Mont- 
gomery and  pay  him  $7,500  to  pot  this  deal 
over? 

6.  With  all  the  money  In  its  own  possession, 
why  didn't  the  highway  commission  let  the 
case  be  tried  on  its  merits  and  let  the 
supreme  court  determine  the  matter?  Didn't 
the  State  have  everything  to  gain  (having 
possession  of  the  $307,000)  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  the  court  deciding  the  matter? 

7  Did  3am  Jones  and  the  highway  commis- 
sion know  that  the  constltutloii  prohibits 
partint;  with  the  people's  money  this  way? 

8  Did  Attcirney  General  Eugene  Stanley 
look  the  other  way"" 

In  case  the  East  Baton  Rouge  grand  Jury, 
now  In  session,  and  the  Postal  Inspectors  do 
not  know  what  to  do,  we  give  them  a  few 
pointers : 

1  Subpena  the  bridge  contract  and  see 
what  Its  provisions  are. 

2  Subpena  Payne  Brezeale  and  examine 
him  under  oath  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
affair 

3.  S'Jbpena  Little  Dick  Montgomery  and 
question  him  under  oath  as  to  his  part  In  the 
deal,  particularly  as  to  whom  he  represented. 
Just  what  he  did  to  earn  his  fat  fee.  who  paid 
the  fee  and  who  invited  him  in  the  case. 


4  Subpena  the  members  of  the  hiphwny 
commission  and  question  them  under  oath 
about   the  deal 

5  Subpena  all  the  records  of  the  highway 
commission  and  cxam.ne  them,  p.irticu- 
larly  the  checks  issued,  and  see  if  the  maiis 
were  used  In  clearing   them 

6.  Subpena  the  officials  of  the  Kansas 
City  Bridge  Co  and  examine  them  under 
oath.  Perhaps  if  they  are  promised  immuii- 
ity.  some  in teresti.ig  facts  will  be  developed. 

7  Subpei.a  the  officials  under  the  old 
"currxipi  '  adminlsiratlon  and  find  out  why 
they  refused  to  compromise  the  claim 

.  Ex.'>.mlne  all  witnesses  ur.dcr  oath  as  to 
whether  any  others,  besides  Little  Dick  .lont- 
gomery.  got  fees  or  made  profits 

9  Make  public  the  full  results  of  the 
Investigation,  eo  that  the  public  will  be  fuilv 
Informed  as  to  why  $224  OUO  ol  the  taxpayeib' 
money  ws^  given  away  by  State  oiTlcials. 

Louisiana  Leacce  for  Clean  Govirnmint. 

Here  is  what  v.'as  rcportt?d  by  one  of 
the  newspapers: 

FcsTEn  Takes  $30  000  in  Crooked  BRii>c«  Er  u 

The  first  hunk  ol  big  graft  was  uncovered 
last  week  when  Prescott  Foster,  chairman  of 
the  State  highway  commission,  received  a 
$30,000  pay-olT  (on  the  side)  to  defraud  the 
Slate  of   Louisiana  out  of   $225  OCO 

It  all  happened  this  way:  The  Kansas  City 
Bridge  Co.  which  built  the  bridge  across  th:; 
Mississippi  River  at  Baton  Rouge  owed  the 
Louisiana  S  ate  Highway  Ctimmlsslon  $307.- 
OCO.  The  Kansas  City  Bridge  Co  agreed  to 
pay  the  S.ate  of  Louisiana  $1003  per  day 
for  each  day's  delay  In  ccmpletlng  the  bridge. 
The  df'lay  amounted  to  307  days  Therefore, 
the  'oridge  corrpany  owed  the  highway  coin- 
m  ssion   $307  000 

Presscott  Foster,  chairman  of  the  highway 
commission  under  Jones.  be)asted  atniut  do- 
nating $30,000  to  Sam  Jones'  campaign  fund 
When  it  came  time  to  collect  this  $307  000 
M:  Foster  collected  only  $82  000  of  the 
$307,000  for  the  highway  commission  and 
collected  $30,000  on   the  side  fcr  himself 

Offlcia'.s  in  explaining  the  transaction 
stated  that  Louisiana  was  owed  $307,000. 
When  the  pay-off  came,  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana WMS  out  $225,000.  the  biidu'e  compaiiV 
paid  $82  000,  and  Pre.icott  Foster  was  in 
$30,000. 

LIKK    "BOSS"    TWEED 

As  a  result.  Pre«cott  Foster  for  a  brlb"  of 
$.30  000.  defrauded  the  State  of  Louisiana  out 
of  $225,000. 

If  history  repeat.s  Itself  this  smells  like  tlie 
beginning  of  a  period  of  graft  and  corruption 
connparable  to  that  of  "Bi^jss"  Tweed,  of  New 
York  It  is  rec.-vlled  that  Mayor  Wood  cf 
New  York,  was  corrupt  and  consequently  lo^t 
out  to  "Boss  "  Tweed,  who  was  elected  mayor 
of  New  York  on  a  reform  ticket  (Just  like 
Sam  Jones  was)  and  a  wave  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption Immediately  f^prang  up.  It  wasn  t 
long  before  the  corruption  of  the  Tweed  ad- 
ministration made  the  predecessors,  the 
Wood  administration,  look  like  a  bunch  of 
small-town  pikers 

From  an  unbiased  viewpoint  It  looks  like 
Sam  Jones,  the  "reformer."  Is  following  in 
the  f(x>tsteps  of  "Boss"  Tweed,  also  a  "re- 
former"; that  Is.  If  this  steal  of  $30  000  by 
Pieecott  Fester  is  any  criterion  of  the  graft 
and  corruption  of  Sam  Jones  and  his  gang. 

Wonder  If  Pre."  had  to  split  this  $30,000; 
and  if  so.  with  whom  and  how  much' 

Highway  Chan  man  Foster,  in  hot  and 
deep  wattr,  smarting  and  withering  un- 
der this  exposure,  resigned — apparently 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Jones — as 
chairman  of  the  highv,'r.y  department 
February  1,  1943. 

Governor  Jones  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term  as  Governor  appointed  a  s>uperin- 
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tendent  cf  State  police,  a  mAn  by  tbe 
name  of  Steve  Alfoni. 

Imtxiediatelj  after  his  appointiiient. 
Mr.  Atford's  actions  attractwl  aisincion 
of  the  eotire  Stale. 

He  oriranased  a  private  patrol  service 
and  pUoed  ttoesp  men  es  rriards  in  vari- 
oas  defense  piaats.  Army  camps,  and  tbe 
Ufce.  Federal  funds  wen  paid  to  tiie 
worker,  who.  in  turn,  endorsed  the  check 
and  turned  same  over  to  Mr.  AMord. 

Mr.  Alfoad  then  Redacted  certain 
aauMants  aad  issMPd  a  check  to  tbe 
wxker  from  the  State  pdkce  dqiart- 
neiH.  Mr.  Altord  sold  all  ck>ttees  and 
eqalpaeal.  It  is  estimated  that  tas 
|MX)ftt  was  lucratiwe.  It  ■was  shown  tiat 
be  had  deducted  SSl.aM  tay  Jnly  22. 1942. 

Here  ts  a  oevs  articie: 
Alfokb  IrrvTsrJGAm  for  «S2,»oe  SnoirwJiE  at 

Srmfhry«Y  conirerted  with  tlie  LorilsiBTMi 
State  police  at  Omp  Folk  made  off  witti 
4S1X)0B — and  it  wasct  tn  Polk. 

The  (82.000  to  Unde  amn'e  cold,  ^t'cji  carfi 
tnysterjoiMlj-  «te  ipprired  between  tJae  time 
checks  issued  by  the  Army  Qu»rt^msk3t^T 
mere  e»«iursed  hy  Louisian  State  Uoopers 
wor*ln,g  at  Camp  ToVi.  at  L/eesvOle,  La, 
trrmed  orrr  to  Wlere  Alford.  strpertn  tendent 
of  IiOUl«»an«  Sta»  police,  uva  the  tnx^jers 
were  repaid  vitb  ctMCka  Issued  by  AUord. 

In  tlBB  tcamacUan— ali  too.  too  HiyEteri- 
oiB  to  anUatf  tome  people  i»ere — each  Suate 
trooper  louud  2iuuselX  capped  ot  $10  on  eac^ 
cbeck. 

Federal  Investigators  who  weut  to  Louisi- 
ana to  iTiTeBtlpHte  iireyularttlp.'^  and  errrsFlve 
mete  tn  the  constrartnon  of  Ornip  Pcrtk.  ««y 
tbat  SiipertntenaeBt  AIKonl  atteaipted  to  n- 
piftin  the  ttSLOm  ■bortage,  jUfflerence.  ot  rtu- 
cnpancy.  But.  Bay  the  Gowemment  mrn.  Al- 
loni  iUBt  couldu't  Mtisfy  Q6  with  hie  ex- 
plaaaticu.  Tlie  money  wasn't  there.  It  was 
gone. 

Alford.  report*  here  have  It.  contends  that 
the  $10  per  rtieck  that  the  troopers  were 
clrpped-^fgreRHrtngtat.OOO — was  to  pay  the 
poct  oC  the  troopers'  unilonn*.  Tbe  ©tate 
btnatht  each  ci  the  trooprrs  a  pair  of  pants 
at  $4  per  pair. 

Here  is  ancrthrr  -nrw-spaper  article 
which  gives  the  background  of  Superin- 
tendent of  State  Prfice  Alf ord : 
Sjlm  Jonxs  Kxzw  This 
Gov.  Sam  Jones  hM  known  lor  many  years 
tliat  St«v«  Allord  was  crootoed  and  corrupt. 
Tears  belore  Sam  Jones  ever  thought  of 
running  for  Govrrnor  he  had  many  dealings 
vrtXh  Steve  Alford. 

As  It  16  reral»«^.  Sum  Jor>«*  was  aaslstant 
district  attoroe^'  oxuJer  John  SUAAru.  There 
had  be»  severij  robtjerteB  d  waretoocaes  tn 
atid  near  Lake  Charfcee  apveraJ  years  ae©  A 
man  tov  ttoe  name  of  Manouso  was  Indicted 
for  th»e  rxibheries  and  Sam  Junes,  then  as- 
sistant district  attorney,  was  to  prosecute 
Mantmso.  The  name  of  the  case  was  State 
V  urtmrii.TO.  The  ilirCrJct  court  In  Lake 
Charles  waa  t*»e  eoene  of  the  trial 

DozlQg  the  trial  Ste»e  Altord  took  the  stand 
and.  acoording  to  Sam  Jones,  Steve  did  sooae 
lt«ht  and  fancy  lying  known  as  perjurtng. 
When  &UF*e  AlXord  got  down  off  the  witness 
stand  Sam  Jones  s&id  in  a  Voud  voice  tn  <apen 
court.  •'Steve  AUord.  I  am  surprised  at  you. 
and  If  I  conld  prove  about  you  what  I  know 
Is  tme,  I  -woaM  put  yo^  [Steve  AlTordJ  In 
the  pcnJ»entJiary.*' 

8o  Janes  knew  9fee«e  Altord  perjumd  blin- 
meU.  and  'with  that  kaowtodge  Bam  appohitad 
Steve  to  the  very  iBogxirtant  poBltVin  ai  su- 
perintendent of  State  police.  Maybe  that  Is 
the   real   reason   why   Steve   Alford   was  ap- 


pointed •uperintendent  at  State  police,  be- 
catBe  Jones  knew  ahead  of  tune  that  Allord 
»as  crooked  and  corrupt.  There  is  no  wonder 
that  all  forms  ot  big  and  little  ^aft  evolve 
around  Altord. 

Here  is  still  another  item  carried  by  a 
Louisiana  aewiiiaper: 

Alpokb  Vaibed  Stxauvc 

©te^•e  AWottI  was  raught  stiealtng  oil  by 
tapping  t*>e  oil  pipes  etf  tbe  RepaWic  Oil  Oo. 
at  stark.  La. 

The  tbepwititic  OH  Co.  upemled  and  owned 
several  oil  wetta  near  Stark.  La.  Much  cf  | 
this  oil  ymt  «t«d  with  water  and  had  to  be 
separated  by  passing  from  one  tank  to  an- 
other. During  this  operation  there  was  a 
littie  seepage  that  the  on  company  did  not 
bother  wtth. 

In  fact  the  RepnbHc  Oil  Co.  allowed  cer- 
tain tTtw»e«  felHrwB  to  «at»jer  this  seepage 
each  day  for  themselves.  It  amounted  to  two 
or  three  barrtfs  a  day  and  tt  meant  atoout 
»2.5«  for  the  day's  work.  When  one  of  ttie 
feUosps  who  was  fetUng  this  waste  oil  went  to 
Arkansas  Steve  Alford  asked  to  take  his  plaoe, 
putting  lip  a  pitUul  tale  to  the  Republic  Oil 
Co.  that  he  was  down  and  out.  The  company 
said  O.  K. 

For  the  ftrst  few  weeks  Steve  Alford  gath- 
ersd  "hia  1  tio  3  hSFrrels  a  ^y.  After  that 
Strve  began  to  ««*  SO  to  »  toaaTseis  a  day. 
The  oOciBlB  df  tlie  oU  oonapaaiy  became 
cDBpkclous  and  vpon  InrestJgaUon  they  lound 
where  Steve  had  tapped  the  main  oil  pipe 
and  was  stealing  18  cr  aaoie  barrels  of  oil  a 

day. 

That  was  the  same  Steve  Alford  tJiat  stole 
tills  oil  vcho  is  today  Oovemor  Jonrs'  State 
Buperlnteudeiit  of  police.  »o  wonder  there 
is  so  much  graft  in  L«a»iana  today. 

Governor  Janes,  without  expressing 
his  motive,  declared  that  he  was  elevat- 
ing Mr.  AUord  Irom  auperintendent  of 
State  police  to  heaA  of  the  department 
ol  safety. 

There  are  naay  who  believe  that  Gov- 
ernor Jones  should  put  his  own  haaae  in 
order  bettfce  he  criticiaes  other  ad- 
Bimistratioos. 


Wkat  A«T  We  Doi^  to  C««h'>l  ladMkial 
AccidMb,  Om  Grenlert  Threat  t«  War 
PradudiM? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARTER  liAMASCO 


OP  iOABAMA 
IS  THE  HODSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 

T%e»day.  M«rc*  f,  2943 

Mr.  UAKASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  suppose 
the  newspapers  had  told  tis  this  mom- 
ing  that  sabotage  in  our  Xactories  had 
injured  over  2;000,«W  workers— 19^0 
dead,  100 ,400  peinianently  disabled,  war 
production  lost  and  delayed  beyond 
measure.  Each  one  of  us  here  today 
would  be  abocked  into  drastic  action. 

Our  country  actually  suffered  these 
losses  in  1941  through  industrial  acci- 
dents. Accidents  are  sabotage,  uninten- 
tional, it  is  true,  but  no  less  damaging 
to  our  war  effort  than  enemy  action. 
"Workmen's  compensation  commission 
reports  from  29  States  for  the  first  6 


months  cf  1*42  sho*-  a  rise  ef  18  peroeat 
in  accidents  as  oampmred  rnifth  tl»e  same 
period  for  1*41.  On  tlus  ^asis.  during 
li>42  <>*«r  2Ji%6.9tQ  «f  our  worters  sw- 
tained  tejuries  fwacing  from  nioar 
loi^-time  caEBS  t«  CaUittties. 

These  teases  on  Che  productkjn  liae 
are  48  tines  as  «reat  as  iiae  number  «1 
casualties  to  tfae  Dntted  States  ai«»d 
forces  in  ie42-^M37.  tacHidim  tljose 

minaiTW 

What  is  our  Nation  deteg  to  ooBtPoI 
tius  ntetace?  What  has  Oangreas 
done?  fiftcb  «ne  of  you  must  4k  tfkiag 
these  questions.  And  m  the  saaae  breadli 
you  must  be  answering:  "laae  reoond 
Bbefws  Uiat  wfe  hwe  not  d<Hie  eixmgh. 
What  mone  can  .Googress  do?" 

A  few  5'earB  back  we  migbt  have  said 
that  employers  aad  the  dtsit«6  could  take 
care  of  this  pr^ilem. 

But  a  few  pears  tunck.  we  were  not  at 
war.  £ach  year  siaoe  1040  indiisU'ial 
aocidents  and  disease  have  increased,  a 
rising  tide  that  threatens  today  to  swaoip 
our  wir-production  efforts.  Can  we 
stand  and  wait  for  the  other  teUow  to 
build  the  4ykes?  At  flood  tine  an  haads 
pitch  in. 

Uncle  Sam  rolled  up  his  sleeves  sad 
got  to  work  on  this  job  back  in  1040. 
That  year  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  ap- 
pointed 22  representatives  el  maaage- 
aent,  labor,  Stat^  labor  oOcials.  aad  in- 
surance ioterasts  as  a  Natiooal  CoBunit- 
tee  lor  the  ConaervAtion  of  Manpower 
in  War  Industries  to  help  in  stemming 
the  &x>d  of  accidents.  Each  of  these 
groups  and  agencies  does  impoxtaat 
jnrtJictj-Tfti  health  and  safety  work. 
Through  the  nn^'^^^^^i  committee  they 
have  joinfid  together  in  uaited  effort— 
that  is  the  ^morirAn  way. 

This  united  -dSort  has  meaat  that  tine 
work  of  each  separate  grotuf)  has  be- 
come more  effective,  as  a  part  of  tibe 
committee's  program. 

Take  the  case  of  private  industry,  far 
PXBTnpio  Progressive  management,  has 
shown  what  the  individual  piaot  can  do 
in  cutfing  down  accidents  tb  rough  engi- 
neering methods.  Such  plants  employ 
trained  safety  engineers.  But  there  is  a 
limited  nnmbpr  oi  men  with  the  skill, 
intelligence,  and  experience  to  do  such 
vorlc  today  in  this  country.  a<nd  the  great 
majority  of  firjsis  cannot  afford  to  em- 
ploy such  experts.  So  the  national  com- 
mittee enlisted  554  of  industry's  best 
trained  saiety  engineers  to  donate  their 
servioes  on  a  part-time  basis  to  ottier  war 
plants  all  over  the  eountry. 

These  agents  visited,  in  1042,  10.755 
firms — prime  Government  contractors 
ami  cojnpanies  maauf  acturing  essential 
parts  lor  them.  Approximately  B6  per- 
cent of  these  rftmr""'*^  with  the  help  of 
these  agents,  markedly  reduced  their 
accident  frequency  rates.  Rough  esti- 
mate places  the  time  saved  in  thete 
plants  because  of  accident  reduction  at 
IJTSJJOO  man -days. 

These  plants  are  sold  on  safety.  They 
know  that  it  pays  in  terms  of  greater 
production.  Tliey  want  to  make  safety 
a  permanent  part  of  their  organizations. 
And  so  the  r'°^'^'^"^  committee  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  "Education  is 
sponsoring  safety  engineering  training 
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courses  for  the  key  supenisory  em- 
ployees in  these  plants. 

These  courses  are  conducted  by  local 
entiineerina:  colleges  in  war  production 
centers.  For  example,  in  my  own  State, 
In  1942,  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  have 
held  49  classes  In  industrial  areas  all  over 
the  State,  with  1.460  plant  supervisory 
workers  enrolled.  One  fiim  in  Peoria. 
111.,  with  10,000  employees,  enrolled  64 
of  its  supervisory  staff  in  local  cour.ses 
and  upon  completion  assigned  them  to 
safety  responsibility  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  plant,  over  the  three-shift 
operation. 

The  War  and  NavT  Departments  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  these 
courses  and  have  enrolled  in  tliem  per- 
sonnel from  their  ordnance  and  indus- 
trial shore  establishments. 

Because  the  national  committee  repre- 
sents all  the  groups,  agencies,  and  in- 
terests in  the  field  of  industrial  safety,  it 
does  not  duplicate  their  work.  For  ex- 
ample, it  leaves  to  the  State  labor  de- 
partments the  Job  of  law  enforcement. 
National  committee  agents  simply  show 
employers  how  accidents  can  be  reduced 
by  applying  time-tested  and  proven  sys- 
tems and  standards — above  and  beyond 
the  law.  At  the  same  time,  the  commit- 
tee welcomes  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  States.  In  my  own  State  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Safety  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Alabama  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  is  cliairman  of  the 
State  advisory  committee  for  the  na- 
tional committee. 

I  want  to  ompha.size  that  the  Federal 
Government  ha.s  been  careful  not  to  en- 
croach on  the  work  of  the  States  in  this 
field.  Congres.s  recognized  in  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  that  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions  are  important  to  produc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  It  provided  that 
compliance  with  State  safety  and  health 
laws  and  regulations  is  evidence  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  law.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  i.ssued  as  a  guide  to 
establishments  subject  to  the  law  ac- 
ceptable standards  for  safety  and  health, 
and  requires  these  plants  to  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  accident  frequency  rates.  These 
rates  are  essential  as  a  guide  in  de- 
termining the  extent  of  the  plant  safety 
problem  and  in  measuring  the  effective- 
ness of  various  prevention  plans.  But 
the  rest  of  safety  and  health  law  en- 
forcement is  left  to  the  States,  and  many 
State  labor  departments  are  making  in- 
spections for  compliance  with  the  safety 
provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

The  national  committee  agents  per- 
form an  entirely  different  function:  they 
advise  and  insti-uct.  as  safety  experts, 
on  how  to  install  an  accident-prevention 
program.  Let  me  tell  you  some  stories 
to  illustrate  just  what  these  committee 
agents  have  done. 

A  large  lumber  company  in  my  State 
employs  about  900  men.  When  the 
special  agent  first  called,  he  found  that 
the  management  had  no  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  safety.  Floors  with  broken 
boards  and  rickety  .stairways  without 
handrails  offered  serious  hazards.    Dan- 


gerous machines  had  no  guards,  while 
the  employees  wore  loose  clothing  that 
might  easily  be  caught  in  machinery, 
worked  without  goggles  where  chips  were 
flying,  and  u.sed  paint-spray  guns  with- 
out wealing  masks.  The  plant  had  no 
safety  program  nor  safety  organization, 
and  accidents  were  seriously  delaying 
production.  The  safety  agent  analyzed 
the  plant  hazards  and  recommended 
corrective  action.  The  company  adopt- 
ed his  program  and  it  got  result.s — a  .>Nig- 
niflcant  increase  in  production. 

Another  special  agent  vi.sited  a  textile 
mill  in  Alabama  employing  1.250  per- 
sons. As  a  result  of  his  recommenda- 
tions, a  safety  organization  was  set  up. 
reducing  the  accident-frequency  rate 
from  12.29  in  July  1941  to  2.63  in  October 
1942. 

You  can  well  imagine  that  the  acci- 
dent rate  usually  goe.s  up  when  a  plant 
takes  on  inexperienced  workers,  but  this 
increase  does  not  have  to  happen,  as  the 
committee  has  shown  in  some  striking 
cases. 

A  safety  engineer  repre.senting  the  na- 
tional committee  called  at  a  plant  in 
California  that  has  grown  from  400  em- 
ployees in  1941  to  some  10,000  today,  and 
may  eventually  employ  35,000  or  40.000 
workers.  With  his  help  this  plant 
brought  its  accident  frequency  down 
from  35  accidents  per  million  man-hours 
worked  at  the  beginning  of  1941  to  10  at 
the  end  of  1942.  resulting  in  a  saving  of 
over  8,000  man-days. 

One  of  the  committee's  special  agents 
reports  that  a  Cleveland  firm  manufac- 
turing motors  for  the  Navy  has  recently 
been  awarded  the  Army-Navy  E.  and 
that  the  management  attributes  no  small 
part  of  this  accomplishment  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  committee  in  speeding  up 
production  through  eliminating  acci- 
dents. During  1942  the  rate  at  which 
accidents  were  occurring  in  this  plant 
had  been  reduced  21  percent  and  the 
man-houis  lost  reduced  99  percent,  as 
compared  with  losses  in  1940.  This 
plant  completed,  in  December  1942, 
2.415.065  work-hours  with  only  22  days' 
loss  of  time.  Had  the  1940  accident  rate 
continued,  this  number  of  hours  of  work 
would  have  resulted  in  1,449  days  lost — a 
saving  of  1,427  man-days.  This  reduc- 
tion is  all  the  more  impressive  since 
there  was  an  approximate  increase  of 
more  than  200  percent  in  employment. 

These  stories  show  what  can  be  done 
when  proper  attention  is  given  to  safety, 
I  am  sure  you  must  agree  that  these 
agents  of  the  national  committee  have 
done  an  outstanding  job;  that  they  have 
earned  recognition  for  distinguished 
service.  At  the  same  time  you  must  be 
asking.  What  about  thase  2.500.000  work- 
ers injured  in  1942':'  If  the  committee 
has  been  operating  since  1940.  why  have 
accidents  increased  every  year  since  that 
date?  The  responsibility,  I  fear,  lies  at 
our  doorstep.  The  annual  appropriation 
for  this  work  has  been  a  drop  in  the 
bucket— $150,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1942-43. 

The  national  committee  has  made 
every  penny  of  these  funds  count.    Pri- 


vate industry  has  donated  some  $500,000 
to  the  Government  in  salaries  paid  to 
safety  engineers  for  the  time  they  have 
spent  Riving  safety  service  to  other 
plants  for  the  national  committee.  And 
there  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  dollar 
and  cents  value  of  the  lives  saved,  inju- 
ries prevented,  and  productive  time 
added  to  the  war  effort  through  this  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  program  has  reached  only  a 
few  of  the  plants  that  need  it  mo.<t.  Ap- 
proximately 18.000  plants  were  produc- 
ing under  direct  contract  with  our  Gov- 
ernment all  during  1942.  No  figures  are 
available  on  the  number  of  subcontrac- 
tors, but  assuming  an  average  of  five 
sulx-ontractors  for  each  prime  contrac- 
tor, we  can  roughly  guess  that  some 
90,000  plants  were  producing  for  the 
Government  in  1942.  Each  day  this 
niunber  is  increasing.  Rapid  expansion, 
employment  of  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  inexperienced  workers,  and  con- 
stant pressure  for  production  make  the 
accident  threat  extremely  serious  for 
these  plants. 

If  the  national  committee  could  reach 
every  one — or  even  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the.se  plants,  I  am  confident 
that  we  should  see  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  over-all  accident  figures  for 
the  coming  year.  As  it  is.  however,  the 
committee's  volunteer  agents  find  much 
of  their  time  taken  up  with  work  that 
regular  Government  employees  could 
perform — keeping  records,  making  re- 
ports, and  the  many  other  supplemen- 
tary but  necessary  duties  that  work  of 
this  kind  entails.  And  when  they  give 
service  to  a  plant,  they  cannot  complete 
the  job  in  one  visit;  often  they  must 
make  two  or  three  or  even  more  calls 
before  the  accident  rate  has  been  pulled 
down  satisfactorily.  They  need  full- 
time  assistance,  and  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance the  committee  needs  more 
funds. 

Can  we  allow  industrial  accidents  to 
increase  each  year,  a  growing  handicap 
to  war  production?  Each  year  since 
1940  we  have  seen  the  accident  figures 
rise  higher  and  higher.  We  have  tui-ned 
our  backs  to  this  threat  to  our  national 
security,  while  reading  the  front-page 
news  on  strikes  and  lockouts.  We  have 
appropriated  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
various  Federal  agencies  delegated  to 
deal  with  industrial  relations,  and  strikes 
today  are  an  insignificant  part  of  our 
war  problems.  Strikes  in  1942  took  only 
569,801  workers  out  of  production  for 
less  than  an  average  of  4  days  each.  But 
many  of  the  two  and  one-half  million 
workers  injured  by  industrial  accidents 
tliat  year  lost  weeks  and  months  of  work- 
time,  while  those  killed  will  never  return 
to  their  jobs.  Industrial  accidents  and 
disease  are  a  greater  threat  to  our  pro- 
duction schedules  than  any  other  single 
menace.  I  call  on  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress here  assembled  to  recognize  our 
re.spon.sibility  for  meeting  this  threat 
with  action  and  to  give  full  support  to 
the  effective  program  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Conservation  of  Man- 
power in  War  Industries. 
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AtUntk  Intracoastel  Canals  ProTcd 
Dire  Necessitjr 


Let  Us  Defend  the  American  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  FLoaiD* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Newport  County  Sentinel,  Ti- 
verton. R.  I..  March  4.  1943. 
Atlantic  Intba-Coastal  Canals  Proved  Dim 
nxcessitt 

We  sometimes  observe  that  democratic  gov- 
•rnment  has  Its  weaknesses. 

If  any  larfe  corporation  were  run  as  care- 
lessly as  the  United  States  Government  It 
would  go  bankrupt  in  a  few  years! 

SOBTEBODT    PAIB   TO   ntEEZE   NrW   ENGLA?n) 

There  Is  no  coal  coming  Into  our  Narra- 
ganfcett  Bay  by  barge,  almply  on  account  of 
tiie  fact  that  our  network  of  Atlantic  coastal 
canals  Is  not  completed  across  70  miles  of 
New  Jersey! 

We  are  being  starved  for  food,  oil.  and  gas. 
because  Congress  w.U  not  get  down  to  busi- 
ness and  complete  our  canals  from  Texas  to 
Boston. 

TWO    MISSING    UNKS 

United  States  subsidies  to  the  railroads 
•  nd  pipe-line  cost— which  wiU  be  aban- 
doned when  peace  is  declared— for  a  period 
of  6  months  would  pay  the  cost,  entirely,  of 
a  ship  canal  across  Florida  and  New  Jersey. 

SIMPLT   EIDlCtn.OtJS 

Back    In    1940    the    Sentinel    backed    Mr 
George  Webbs  proposal  to  build  Inlracoastal 
canals,  at  least  40  feet  deep,  from  Uie  Gulf 

of  Mexico  to  Boston. 

Today  New  Kngland  is  starving  and  freez- 
inR  for  the  lack  of  water  transportation  up 
and  down  our  Atlantic  coast. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  ship  and 
cargo  value  have  been  sunk  for  the  lack  of 
these  canals  which  could  efisily  be  complete 
by  now! 

Thousands  of  American  lives  are  being  lost, 
just  because  somebody  prevents  Congress 
from  doing  the  obvious— work  furiously  to 
complete  our  Atlantic  coastal  canals. 

NO  WONDER 

No  wonder  Germany  and  Japan  chuckle 
at  our  submarine  losses— a  large  portion  of 
which  are  decidedly  preventable! 

rtOBIDA  CANAL  ALBKADT  AtmiORlZED 

The  sad  feature  of  the  this  whole  business 
Is  that  It  Is  already  months  ago  since  Con- 
gress authorized  a  Florida  barge  canal  to 
ccst  forty-fo\ir  mUilons,  but  has  never  appro- 
priated the  money  to  dig  it. 

Recently  the  New  York  Dally  News  re- 
ported that  General  Summerall  has  practi- 
cally demanded  that  Congress  go  ahead  with 
the  Florida  project.  In  order  to  make  prac- 
tical the  uansportation  of  oil  from  Texas  to 
New  Jersey.   In  protected  waterways. 

In  the  accompanying  map.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  Florida  Canal  would  save  far  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  of  submarine-Infested 
water  transportation.  It  would  make  sale 
from  attack  our  shlpa.  Unkers,  and  cargoes 
aU  the  way  from  oU  field  to  the  J  rsey 
rellnerles. 

One  more  canal  across  New  Jersey  would 
give  protected  Inland  waterway  transpoiu- 
turn  right  to  Boston  1 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Let  Us  Defend  the  American 
Home."  delivered  by  me  over  the  blue 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  on  March  5.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  a  few  days  our  country  will  have  been 
at  war  for  15  months.  Despite  the  fact  that 
war  raged  In  other  continents,  It  broke  with 
breath-taking  suddenness  upon  this  land. 
The  64  weeks  that  stretch  back  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor are  a  monument  to  the  Internal  fortitude, 
the  spirit,  the  sheer  amazing  ability  of  this 
great  democracy  to  pull  Itself  by  Its  boot- 
Btraps  to  eftectlveness  In  waging  modern,  all- 
out  war. 

Since  the  days  when  the  Congress  approved 
of  selective  service,  lend-lease,  and  the  lifting 
of  the  embargo  on  shipping  supplies  to  bel- 
ligerent countries.  I  have  not  spoken  to  the 
people  of  this  country  through  the  radio.  I 
knew  the  die  was  cast. 

We  have  gone  through  trying  times  In  those 
15  months.  We  have  experienced  cataclysmic 
changes  In  our  Uvea.  In  our  dally  habits,  in 
our  outlook  for  the  future.  For  aU  of  us — 
rich  and  poor — It  has  been  a  taste  of  what 
war  means  to  the  ordinary  man  and  woman. 
But,  for  most  of  us.  It  has  been  only  a  taste. 
The  casualty  Hats  are  still  small,  as  mod- 
ern war  Is  measxired  In  blood  and  lives.  The 
Badness,  the  loneliness,  the  emptiness  that 
has  struck  the  widow  of  Colin  Kelly— the 
mother  of  the  five  Sullivan  laoys — the  father 
of  Meyer  Levin — has  touched  only  a  relative 
few  of  our  130.000,000  people. 

Bitter  days  are  ahead  of  us.  The  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears  of  which  Ur.  Churchill  spoke 
so  eloquently  are  not  reserved  for  the  English 
people,  or  the  Russian  people,  or  the  Chinese 
people;  they  are  to  be  our  lot  also  before  this 
war  is  over.  It  U  foollah — yes,  even  danger- 
ous— to  coimt  on  a  quick  victory.  Realistic 
thinking  and  a  sober,  practical  analysis  of 
the  Itnown  facts  can  lead  only  to  one  con- 
clusion— a  long  period  of  superhuman  effort 
lies  ahead  before  we  can  talk  of  imcondl- 
tlonal  surrender. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I  speak  to  you 
tonight.  We  now  know  what  we  face,  and 
we  must  plan  for  the  days  ahead  intelligently 
to  the  end  that  we  may  muster  our  resources 
most  effectively. 

What  I  say  is  not  Intended  as  criticism  of 
the  war  effort  as  a  whole,  and  parUctilarly 
not  of  the  military  phase  of  It.  But  the  time 
has  come  for  a  more  sober  evaluation  of 
where  we  are.  what  lies  ahead,  and  what  we. 
as  a  Nation,  should  do.  This  Is  a  time  for 
patient  and  calm  thinking;  the  first  flush  of 
excitement,  the  anger  and  tysteria  of  De- 
cember 7— the  sanguine  optimism  of  many 
of  our  people  that  we  could  lick  the  world 
in  a  few  months,  must  be  replaced  by  a  cold, 
logical  and  sclentiflc  consideration  of  all  the 
facts  to  the  end  that  we  may  wage  hard  and 
effective  war  today — tomorrow— next  year — 
the  year  after — and  even  3  years  hence,  If 
the  need  be. 

I  am  not  one  who  ever  has  believed  that 
the   people   must   be   kept   Ignorant  oX   the 


facta.  I  do  not  regard  the  American  people 
as  children  who  are  anrald  of  the  dark.  Nor 
have  I  ever  forgotten  that  this  la  a  demoo- 
racy,  that  here  the  people  rule.  They  can- 
not rule  intelligently  unlesB  they  know  the 
facts. 

As  a  Member  of  the  national  law-makioft 
body.  It  Is  my  duty  to  report  to  you  to  the 
end  that  the  people  may  make  informed  and 
intelligent  decisions  and  through  their 
elected  representatives,  do  sway  with  l-m«n 
bureaucratic  govemment. 

This  Is  our  land — our  Qovemment — yours 
and  mine.  In  war  not  e\'ery  cltiaen  can  be 
a  general:  that  would  be  dangerous.  Bxrt 
every  citizen  has  as  great  a  stake  in  the  war 
as  any  general  or  admiral.  It  is.  therefore, 
the  citizen's  duty  to  ooimsel  with  his  elected 
representatives  in  Congress  so  that  a  peo- 
ple's government  may  rule  the  land. 

Up  to  now  the  war  has  been  fought,  on  our 
part,  as  if  It  would  end  tomorrow.  Plan  has 
tumbled  upon  plan  as  fast  as  the  bright 
jroung  men  in  Washington  could  spew  them 
out  of  their  heads.  Do  this — do  that — dont 
do  this — that's  wrong — that's  right — have 
succeeded  each  other  In  glittering  confusion. 
The  reeult  Is  chaos.  The  effect  Is  worse  than 
a  major  defeat  on  the  battlefield.  Otir  ene- 
mies must  rejoice  at  the  confusion  worse 
confounded  that  besets  us  In  this  land. 

I  speak  tonight  of  one  problem  that  Is  of 
immediate  concern  to  the  men  and  women  of 
America — and  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
It  Is  a  war  problem — a  defense  problem — the 
defense  of  American  homes.  It  concerns  the 
operation  of  the  selective-service  law  and  the 
drafting  of  fathers  of  young  children  Into 
the  armed  forces.  This  Is  not  a  question 
which  can  or  should  be  dismissed  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  as  one  to  be  settled  by  the 
military  leaders. 

Let  us  analyze  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
It  Is  no  secret  that  It  was  hastily-conceived 
legislation,  full  of  loopholes  and  Inconsisten- 
cies, which  has  resulted  In  great  Injustices  to 
many  of  our  citizens.  After  war  came,  the 
law  was  amended  in  one  particular — the  age 
limit  was  r^uced  down  to  18  years — and 
later,  the  President,  by  Executive  order,  ex- 
empted all  men  38  years  of  age.  or  over. 

Drafting  of  men  was  put  on  a  local  and 
State  basis,  not  on  a  national  basis.  It  Is  as 
If  we  were  raising  48  separate  State  armies,  or 
3,070  separate  county  armies,  ard  not  an  army 
oir  the  United  States.  What  is  the  result?  If, 
for  example.  New  York  has  a  larger  number 
of  married  men  than  single  men  In  propor- 
tion to  Its  population  than  has  New  Jersey, 
New  York  will  be  drafting  married  men  Into 
the  Army  while  single  men  are  still  undrafted 
In  New  Jersey.  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
this  system  works  an  obviously  r»nk  Injustice 
on  married  men.  and  fathers  of  families  In 
hundreds  of  communities. 

If  the  draft  were  on  a  truly  national  basis, 
every  State  In  the  Union  would  have  to  ex- 
haust Its  supply  of  single  men  before  a  mar- 
ried man  not  engaged  In  war  work  could  be 
drafted  from  any  State. 

If  this  had  been  done,  we  would  not  wit- 
ness the  Inconsistency  of  some  States  already 
furnishing  fathers  to  the  Army,  while  In 
other  States  single  men  still  remain  un- 
drafted. I  am  not  advocating,  of  course, 
that  essential  war  Industry  and  agriculture 
occupational  deferments  be  disregarded  even 
though  the  law  made  no  provision  for  occu- 
pational deferments.  That  is  a  separate 
question. 

I  believe,  however,  there  are  some  points 
about  occupational  deferments  that  you  may 
want  to  know  about;  they  make  clear  how 
the  spirit  and  Intent  of  a  law  are  evaded 

You  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  physically  fit  young  men,  most 
of  them  single,  some  of  them  married,  but 
none  of  them  engaged  in  essential  war  work, 
who  are  not  yet  In  uniform.    I  refer  to  that 
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muUitude  of  Government  employep^.  who. 
like  liwarms  of  locusts.  Infest  Washington 
•  nd  every  city  In  the  land  whore  Govern- 
ment bureaus  have  been  establt*hed. 

In  Washington  every  Government  depart- 
ment and  agency  Is  full  of  them  A  con- 
fresslon.il  committee  Is  now  studyuiK  the 
facts,  and  we  niay  shortly  expect  a  sudden 
burst  of  patriotism  among  the  bureaucrats. 

The  State  Department  has  n.s  quota,  care- 
fully (?roomed  young  men  who  attend  the 
diplomatic  teas  and  suppers,  deferred  from 
the  draft  because  they  can  speak  a  foreltfn 
language  or  two  Que  would  think  there  are 
no  older  men  in  America  who  can  speak 
foreign  languages. 

The  Office  of  Pr:ce  Administration — the 
placo  where  they  bring  cut  In  bewildering 
confusion  these  ration  orders  which  are 
Slowly  but  surely  driving  merchants  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  housewives  CT.\7y — hR«  it*  quota: 
Smart  youn^  men.  fresh  out  ol  the  law 
schools  and  the  economic  clas.'-ioom. 

The  Feder.vl  Comraunicatioi.s  Commission. 
the  agency  that  listens  In  to  what  our  enemy 
propagandists  are  saying  as  Its  contribution 
to  winning  the  war;  It.  too.  has  Its  quota  of 
essential  young  men  So  essential  that  In 
this  one  small  agency,  432  have  beeiv  de- 
ferred from  the  draft. 

WashinRlon  alone  could  furnish  a  full 
iirmy  div.sicn  of  men  who  are  less  es-sential 
to  winning  the  war  than  the  housewite  who 
eaves  her  kitchen  fats.  But  they  are  the 
'men  who  are  perfectly  willing  that  other 
nioiher's  sons,  other  women  s  husbands, 
other  children's  fathers   flt;hl  for  them. 

The  s.cond  loophole  m  selective  service 
Was  created  by  Presidential  Executive  order, 
exempting;  men  in  the  ai>e  group  from  38  to 
45.  It  Is  argued  that  men  in  this  ace  group 
cannot  withstand  the  rigors  of  Army  hie. 
That  may  be  true.  But  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  men  In  that  age  group  who  are  doing 
a  h.ird  days  work  every  day  Of  course,  they 
will  break  down  when  thrown  Into  a  pro- 
gram of  Intensive  training,  of  20-mtle 
marches  under  full  pack,  which  arc  neces- 
eary  to  the  building  of  combat  units.  But 
today's  nrniies  are  highly  mechaniired:  they 
require  tremendous  numbers  of  service  per- 
sonnel. By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Army 
Will  need  about  one  and  one-half  million 
men  for  the  service  of  supply  and  for  ground 
»nd  service  crews  for  the  Air  Corps. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  physically 
flt  sinsle  men  cannot  be  taken  from  the  38 
to  45  age  group  and  U'^ed  for  this  noncombat 
work'^  Why  should  the.se  men  be  subjected 
to  arduous  physical  Army  training  in  prepa- 
ratk^n  for  noncombat  work?  Here  we  have 
a  sitiMtion  where  a  large  reservoir  of  physi- 
cally fit  manpower  has  been  shut  off  through 
Executive  order 

The  third  point  to  be  considered  Is  the 
size  of  the  Army  itself.  Actually,  the  selec- 
tive-service law  has  no  connection  with  tlie 
size  of  the  Army.  But  the  size  of  the  Army 
hps  a  close  connection  with  the  manner  In 
which  the  selective-service  law  may  be  made 
to  operate. 

I  want  to  make  It  emphatically  clear  that 
1  am  not  advocating  a  reduction  In  the  size 
Cf  the  present  Army;  nor  do  I  want  to  close 
off  any  manpower  sources  to  the  Army  that 
are  ne<^rssary  to  defend  America. 

On  ih :s  question  oi  how  large  an  army  we 
should  have.  I  am  perfectly  content  to  let 
speak  f'^r  me.  men  and  publications  who  sup- 
ported the  administration's  foreign  policy 
long  before  Pearl  H  irbor.  So  stanch  an  ad- 
ministration advocate  as  the  New  York  Tmu-s 
last  week  devoted  one  of  the  longest  edi- 
torials that  has  ever  appeared  In  ih  it  newt- 
paper,  quei^tloning  the  wisdom  of  ru-mg  too 
large  an  army. 

Let  us  examine,  briefly,  some  of  the  facts. 
The  Congress  has  been  informed  by  niUiiarv 
leaders  that  they  desire  to  have  approximately 
11,000.000  men  under  arms  by  the  end  oX  thiB 


year.  Tliat  means  about  one-third  of  otir 
total  adult  male  population.  And  as  the 
selective-service  law  now  works,  such  an  army 
will  take  fotu-flfth.s — 80  percent — of  the 
physically  fit  American  men  l>etween  18  and 
38  years  of  age  Under  such  a  program 
fathers — regardless  of  the  age  and  number  of 
children  they  have — will  be  taken  along  wiih 
the  rest 

The  New  York  Times  does  not  agree  that 
this  decision  for  an  11000.000-man  army  Is 
irrevocable:  or  that  those  who  question  Its 
wisdom  want  to  fight  a  soft  war;  or  that  the 
Army  decision  is  an  expert  one  and  that  any 
questioning  of  it  is  necessarily  mexi^ert. 

The  Army's  argument  Is  that  becuise  our 
enemies  have  a  certain  number  of  divisions. 
we  must  have  more  than  that  number  In 
order  to  win.  The  Army  says  that  because 
Germany  ha«  13' ^  percent  of  Its  total  pop- 
ulation in  the  Army,  we  must  have  the  same, 
or  more. 

The  main  print  here  is  that  they  Imply 
that  the  total  war  effect ivene.'-s  of  a  nation 
Is  measured  by  the  men  In  armed  service. 
Obviou.sly.  that  is  a  dangerous  fallacy  It  is 
particularly  so  In  modern  war.  In  the  kind 
of  a  war  we  are  fighting  In  which  we  are 
the  arsenal  and  the  fo<id  supplier  for  all  of 
cur  allies,  for  most  of  the  world. 

Modern  war  requires  the  nicest  balance 
between  the  armed  forces  and  the  toad  and 
munitions  of  war  for  that  armed  force  It 
must  be  obvious  to  anyone  tliat  there  is  Just 
So  much  raw  materials  and  so  much  man- 
power. Whatever  raw  materials  and  man- 
power Is  used  in  one  diiectiou  cannot  be 
used  In  another.  We  are  experiencing  that 
problem  on  every  hand.  If  you  use  steel  and 
man-hours  for  building  war  vessels,  you  have 
Just  that  much  less  of  both  for  building 
merchant  vessels.  It's  that  t-implc — you  have 
only  one  apple:  you  can  cut  It  Into  two 
pieces  or  a  thousand  pieces,  bvit  you  still 
have  only  one  apple  to  cut  up 

In  our  case  the  situation  is  even  wor.se. 
Our  Internal  effort  must  be  balanced  against 
the  size  of  the  combined  fighting  forces  of 
the  United  Nations.  For  we  are  the  sup- 
plier not  only  of  our  Army  but  the  armies 
of  the  British  Empire  and  Ru.'Sla  and  China 
and  Australia  and  the  fighting  French.  Al- 
ready we  are  supplying  the  armies — and 
large  parts  of  the  civilian  population — of 
more    than   half   the   world. 

Considered  from  this  viewpoint.  It  Is  clearly 
dangerous  and  unwise  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  size  of  the  German  Army  and 
our  Army  as  the  military  leaders  do.  We 
have  landed  an  army  In  Africa.  We  must 
keep  It  supplied  If  we  land  troops  on  the 
European  continent,  we  must  keep  them  sup- 
plied Obviously,  our  w^ar  effort  In  these 
type  of  operations  Is  a  different  one  than 
Germany  has  We  must  use  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  our  strength  In  building  and 
manning  troop  transports,  merchant  vessels, 
freighters  and  tar.kers — in  keepint;  open  the 
life  line  to  our  men  on  these  far-away  shores. 
Without  that  lite  line,  the  armie.s  in  Africa 
or  Europe  or  the  South  Pacific  are  lost. 

And  to  build  this  life  line  and  keep  it  open, 
v.ill  recjuire  the  services  of  millions  of  men. 
who  otherwise  might  themselves  be  part  of 
the  armed  s«rvices  It  will  rerjuire  the  raw 
materl.ils  which  might  otherwi.se  go  directly 
Into  guns,  and  tanks,  and  airplanes. 

Isn't  It  clear  now  why  military  men  alone 
are  not  qualified  to  be  the  sole  Judges  of 
how  large  an  army  the  Nation  should  have? 
Isn't  It  obvious  that  In  reaching  such  a  de- 
cision, the  expert  opinion  of  agriculture, 
mining,  shipbuilding,  machine  tools,  air- 
plane, and  labor  specialists  should  be  ob- 
tained, studied,  analyzed?  So  far  as  we  have 
been  informed  In  Congress  in  closed  com- 
mittee sessions,  no  such  expert  knowledge 
was  pooled  in  reaching  the  decision 

Already  we  are  experiencing  frii;htenlng 
labor  shortages  ui  agnctiltuie,  and  Ui  Indus- 


trial plants  producing  for  war.  Our  Indus- 
trial economy — lal>:)r  and  management 
both — Is  doing  a  magnificent  Job — and  don  t 
let  anylxxly  tell  you  otherwise.  Remember 
we  arc  producing  for  armies  and  civilian  pop- 
ulations so  va«l  that  It  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Total  war  is  not  only  s  military  problem;  It 
Is  a  problem  of  the  total  economy  of  a  na- 
tion. We  must  have  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  experts  on  that  economy  before  we 
can  risk  decisions  on  which  the  whole  future 
fate  of  the  Nation  hangs. 

Will  we  ever  learn  that  this  Is  no  time  to 
take  a  chance — to  leave  it  to  guesswork,  or 
to  unplanned  optimistic  belief  that  it  can  be 
done  That  way  lies  disaster  for  the  people 
of  this  land. 

I  have  discussed  anr.y  size  simply  to  il- 
lustrate that  there  has  been  no  adequate  con- 
sideration given  to  the  proper  utilization  of 
our  manpower,  neither  civilian  nor  military. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  clear  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  we  are  preparing  to  draft  too 
many  men  Into  the  arm^d  services  It  is 
clear  that  this  program  of  giving  no  considera- 
tion to  the  marital  status  of  men — of  making 
every  man  a  number  In  oider  to  till  a  quota  — 
Is  the  fault  of  the  selective  service  la'*  and 
should  be  corrected. 

Today,  throughout  America  there  Is  a 
growing  realization  that  when  fathers  of  fani- 
llies  are  drafted  we  are  breaking  up  the  bul- 
wark and  foundation  stone  of  American  Gov- 
ernment—the home.  It  would  be  a  hollow 
victory,  indeed.  If  in  order  to  wage  totalitarian 
war,  *e  dtstroy  that  which  these  forelpn 
Ideologies  have  deliberately  destroyed — the 
home  and  family  life  Fascism  and  commti- 
n.sm  have  as  one  of  their  baste  tenet»<  th.it 
the  Individual  is  nothing;  the  state  supreme. 
Under  those  governments,  the  children  are 
the  wards  of  the  state;  do  we  want  by  indi- 
rection to  bring  that  about  In  America? 

It  Is  unthinking  that  an  administration 
which  has  talked  more  about  building  ai.d 
n;aklng  secure  the  heme  should  unwittingly 
countenance  p<3licies  which  will  destroy  the 
very  essence  of  American  democracy  Today 
we  have  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  home- 
owners' loan.  Federal  housing  laws,  and  many 
others,  all  aimed  at  strengthening  the  family 
through  a  greater  social  security 

Draft  American  fathers  and  you  Jeopardize 
the  existence  of  American  homes.  The  wife 
and  mother  Is  left  with  bewildering  and  cruel 
Blternatlve.s — she  must  depend  upon  her  par- 
ents for  support,  always  stipposmg  her  par- 
ents are  able  to  help  her.  or  she  must  place 
her  children  in  an  institution  while  she  looks 
for  work  In  order  to  help  support  them  It 
Is  Impossible  for  a  mother  to  support  herself 
and  her  children  on  the  allotment  she  re- 
ceives from  the  Government,  and  each  day  of 
rising  prices  for  foodstutTs  makes  the  tafk 
m  re  Impossible.  But  even  If  the  allotment 
were  doubled  or  tripled,  the  chief  problem 
would  not  be  met.  That  Is  the  problem  of 
making  American  children  wards  of  the  state 
and  of  breaking  up  the  American  home. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  fathers  must  go 
forth  to  fight  to  protect  their  children.  Tluse 
fathers  can  fight  more  succestfully.  more  ef- 
fectively, and  more  permanently  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Naticn  by  fighting  on  the  home 
front.  II  they  are  needed  on  the  farms,  or  In 
the  mine  or  factory,  by  all  means  let  us  put 
them  there  to  replace  single  m.en.  or  young 
married  men  who  have  no  children.  But  It  is 
Imperative  that  so  far  as  possible,  the  home 
Itself  not  be  broken  tip.  else  all  that  we  aie 
fighting  for  will  be  ashes  in  our  mouth 

What  kind  of  a  soldier  do  you  think  a 
frither  of  tiiree  or  four  chHdren  will  be? 
Where  will  his  thoughts  be?  They  will  be 
with  his  wife  and  children  back  home.  Are 
they  getting  enough  food''  Has  his  wife 
found  a  Job?  How  Is  she  making  a  living? 
Who  Is  watching  over  the  children"* — A  thou- 
sand and  one  thoughts  that  only  a  lather  of 
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children  can  know.  E'ery  mother  and  father 
know*  that  children  need  the  care  and  ad- 
vice of  their  parents  and  no  Institution,  how- 
ever good,  can  uke  the  place  of  a  good  mother 
and  father. 

This  Is  ycnir  problem  today.  It  Is  one  which 
faces  your  Congress.  Numerous  Members  of 
both  branches  of  Congress  have  expressed 
grave  concern  over  the  effect  on  American 
home  life.  They  feel,  and  I  feel,  that  to 
draft  married  men  who  are  the  fathers  of 
bmall  children  tends  to  break  down  the 
morals  as  well  as  the  morale  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  In  the  House  of  Rcpwe- 
sentatlves.  a  Member  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kn.- 
DATl.  has  Introduced  legislation  dealing 
with  this  problem.  Last  week  I  introduced 
legislation  to  exempt  married  men  with  chll- 
dreu— not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  man 
but  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  children. 

I  repeat,  I  regard  this  legislation  as  a  de- 
fease bill— defense  of  American  homes  and 
American  insUtutlons.  I  have  sought  to  out- 
line how  closely  involved  this  question  is 
with  the  entire  waging  of  ths  war.  For  the 
welfare  of  the  land  we  all  lov«  and  treasure. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  take  counsel, 
one  with  another,  to  the  end  that  Intelligent 
public  opinion  will  advise  your  legislative 
bodies  In  arriving  at  sound,  consistent,  and 
safe  policies. 


Plantiof  th«  Victory  Garden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  •WTOMING 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Lucas!  at  a 
banquet  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of 
RockJord,  111.,  In  honor  of  Bishop  John  J. 
Boylan.  on  March  7.  1943.  The  title  of 
the  address  is  "Planting  the  Victory 
Garden." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  has 
been  presented  to  me  by  the  invitation  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  of  Rockford  to  participate 
In  this  occasion  marking  the  installation  of 
His  Excellency  Bishop  John  J.  Boylan.  Not 
OT:ly  does  It  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  Jo  n 
In  welcoming  a  distinguished  prelate  to  this 
splendid  community  in  my  home  State,  but 
also  to  express  my  high  regard  for  the  noble 
character  and  excellent  work  of  Bishop  Boy- 
lan's  predecessor,  the  Most  Reverend  Bishop 
Edward  F    Hoban. 

It  Is  salutary  In  the*=e  days  of  un-Chrlstlan- 
llke  behavior  on  the  part  of.  seemingly,  half 
a  world,  for  us  who  are  engaged  in  a  struggle. 
the  like  of  which  Is  not  recorded  in  history, 
to  take  a  few  minutes  now  and  then  to  con- 
sider our  situation  and  that  of  our  fellow  men 
In  the  light  of  these  teachings  which  should 
guide  us.  as  against  the  actuality  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

In  the  lives  of  those  who  are  gathered  here 
there  has  been  no  sterner  reriod.  The  de- 
mands. insaUable  and  bloody,  made  upon  us 
by  a  war  devised  and  perpetrated  by  the 
saUnlc  megalomania  of  Hitler  Is  causing  \is 
all— all  who  have  the  leaat  spark  of  Chrlitlan- 
Ity  and  civilization  In  us — to  want  to  reeaeert 
and  to  effectuate  a  resolution  that  never  again 


shall  a  holoceuat  Buch  aa  the  one  we  are  try- 
ing to  overcome  be  permitted  to  enguU  the 
world. 

However,  before  I  dlacuas  Jn  some  detaU 
this  Important  queatlon.  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  here  to  empbaalae  my  high  regard 
for  Bishop  Hoban.  now  made  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Cleveland.  He  is  my  good  friend. 
H  s  Uadcrfihlp  was  felt  throughout  our  State 
and  I  am  stire  that  to  the  new  fields  that  he 
has  entered  he  will  again  exert  that  fine  In- 
fluence whilch  la  his  art.  Bishop  Hoban  lent 
the  support  of  his  analytical  mind  to  prob- 
lems of  our  State  involving  broad  social  con- 
cepts. 1  know  this,  because  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  State  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  and  lamented  Henry 
Horner,  there  were  often  times  when  the  Gov- 
ernor counseled  with  Bishop  Hoban.  I  am 
sure  that  Bishop  Boylan.  In  following  that 
tradition.  wUl  make  hlxna^  available  to  the 
lay  administratora,  should  his  counsel  be 
sought  as  I  am  sure  It  will  be. 

I  say  this  with  confidence  for  Bishop  Boy- 
lan brings  to  his  work  here  an  experience  and 
background  In  teaching  and  social  work  as 
well  as  administration  which  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  this  community,  rwenty- 
elght  years  Bishop  Boylan  has  given  to  the 
ennobling  work  upon  which  he  Is  engaged. 
As  priest,  teacher,  actmlnistrator.  college  pres- 
ident,  and  leader  in  the  field  of  charity  he  has 
developed  the  teachings  which  he  learned  at 
the  Catholic,  Iowa  State,  and  Harvard  Unl- 
veraltles.  and  at  the  great  universities  in 
Rome,  to  the  advantage  of  his  fellow  men. 
This  Is  what  one  expects  from  the  prlCBt- 
hood:  and  it  Is  what  they  give. 

The  advent  of  a  new  leader  In  any  field  1« 
an  imporunt  occasion  and  that  Is  true  of 
course  In  the  religious  world.  It  Is  tnxe, 
therefore.  In  each  segment,  each  constituent 
part.  Thus,  the  coming  of  Bishop  Boylan  to 
this  community  Is  a  noteworthy  occasion  and 
one  upon  which  we  look  as  a  mark  of  hope 
in  a  period  of  darkness. 

Fifteen  months  ago  today  we  were  cata- 
pulted into  a  cataciyamlc  struggle  the  Issue 
of  which  is  whether  civilization  shaU  survive. 
We  were  unjustly,  treacherously,  and  ■wickedly 
attacked  by  Japan.  This  act  of  Infamy 
challenged  the  basis  of  our  very  existence. 
Tlie  second  p>aragraph  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  says,  "We  hold  these  truths  to 
t)e  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life.  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Insofar  as  America  Is  concerned, 
the  issue  in  this  war  Ues  in  those  fundamental 
truths. 

Under  the  totalitarian  regime,  life  is  cheap, 
liberty  is  dead,  and  happiness  hes  only  in  a 
few  self-annolnted  criminal  leaders,  as  they 
force  their  tyrrannlcal  will  upon  their  own 
and  subjugated  peoples.  We  cannot  at  this 
crucial  hour  forget  that  this  great  Govern- 
ment of  ours  was  Instituted  by  men  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed — the  'very  antithesis  of  the  manner 
through  which  Hitler.  Hlrohlto.  and  Mussolini 
seized  their  power.  They  detest  and  despise 
what  they  term  "docadent  democracies." 
They  do  not  beUeve  In  the  God-given  equality 
of  man.  The  only  unalienable  right  that  the 
peoDle  of  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany  have  is 
to  follow  rigidly,  vmder  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  concentration  camps  or  the  grave,  the 
decrees  laid  down  by  their  tyrannical  and 
despotic  rulers.  Surely  there  Is  no  reasonable 
or  prudent  mind  that  labors  at  this  late  hotir 
under  the  Impreasion  that  this  is  a  local  or 
academic  conflict. 

No,  my  friends,  we  battle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fundamental  truths  In  the  Con- 
stitution. We  battle  In  this  global  conflict 
to  achieve  another  birth  of  freedom.  And 
yet  while  we  Join  In  this  common  piupose, 
we  also  know  that  we  fight  first  for  America, 
an  America  composed  of  all  kinds  of  people, 
all  colors,  all  creeds,  and  aU  classes.    In  that 


composite  at  mankind  Mea  the  caeenoe  at  our 

greatness.  There  is  room  for  all  In  a  llf« 
wboee  laws  are  baaed  on  the  Golden  RtHe. 
This  crisis  demands,  however,  that  the  lead- 
era  and  the  individuals  oompoalng  thos* 
varying  elements  representing  the  different 
creeds,  races,  and  classes,  declare  a  morato- 
rium on  their  political,  economic,  and  social 
differences,  especially  If  the  advancement  of 
any  theory  or  philosophy  will  delay  or  impair 
the  war  effort.  Obviously,  our  paramount 
objective  Is  to  'wln  the  wr.  This  Is  a  strug- 
gle of  all  for  <me  and  one  for  all.  If  we  do 
not  hang  together,  we  could  hang  separately. 
Witness  the  plight  of  thousands  of  Innocent 
peoples  of  today  and  yesterday  In  the  coun- 
tries conquered  by  Hitler  and  Hlrohlto. 

Never  before  has  humankind  t>een  con- 
fronted on  so  gigantic  a  scale  with  the  prob- 
fem  of  fighting  to  retain  its  fundamental 
rights.  Of  course,  there  have  been  periods  In 
history  when  dictators  ha've  sought  to  press 
into  slavery  not  only  the  physical  man  but 
the  spiritual  man.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
moments  in  history  when  misguided,  mad- 
dened men  have  sought  to  impose  their  ■will 
of  Idolatry  upon  their  neighbors.  But  the 
present  Is  an  outstanding  battle,  a  relentless 
war  In  which  no  quarter  will  be  given  by  ths 
enemy  If  he  succeeds.  Our  enemies  must  not 
succeed;  they  will  not  succeed. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  Joy  to  us  all  In  th« 
realiiaaon  that  the  miUtary  picture  In  the 
southwest  Pacific  Is  much  brighter  than  It 
was  1  year  ago.  This  is  due  to  the  bravery, 
the  heroism,  the  Intellectual  capacity,  and 
the  tenacity  Jf  our  military  leaders  and  the 
men  who  are  serving  under  them.  What  Is 
true  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  is  also  true  at 
the  European  eittiatlon  due  in  a  great  meas- 
m«  to  the  gallant  Red  army  of  Russia,  whose 
victory  against  the  Nazi  hordes  was  pro- 
claimed by  General  MacArthur  to  be  the 
greatest  military  achievement  In  all  military 
history.  And  then  again  otir  powerful  mili- 
tary forces,  together  with  the  EnglUh  and 
other  Allied  Nations,  are  demonstrating  an 
amarlng  capacity  for  battle  for  that  precious 
heriuge  of  freedom.  In  the  deserts  and  moun- 
tains of  north  Africa,  as  well  as  many  other 
fronts. 

We  batUe  in  the  spirit  expressed  by  Thomas 
Moore  when  he  said.  "Tls  sweeter  to  bleed 
for  an  age  at  thy  shrine  than  to  sleep  but  a 
moment  in  chains."    The  spirit  Of  our  men 
and  our  allies,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people 
behind  them,  points  to  the  fact  that  Hitler. 
Mussolini,    and    Hirohlto    cannot    succeed. 
However,  no  American  shotild  be  deluded  that 
this  conflict  may  soon  be  over,  or  that  victory 
Is  easy.    Once  that  attitude  of  mind  beconoes 
an  American  fixture,  the  war  will  be  pro- 
longed and  American  boys  will  unneceasarlly 
shed  their  blood  in  liberty's  cause.    If  we  are 
to  preserve   freedom  of  speech,   freedom  of 
press,  and  freedom  of  religion,  if  we  are  to 
end  this  catastrophe  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  we  must  be  ever  vigilant,  and  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice  on  the  home  front. 
We  must  be  ready  to  do  or  die  on  the  mlUtary 
front.    You  need  not  accept  my  word  tor  this. 
Take  the  words  of  Hitler  himself,  when  he 
said.  •There  are  now  two  worlds,  one  totali- 
tarian and  the  other  democratic,  and  one  of 
them  must  break  asunder."     Hitler  throws 
down  the  gauntlet.    We  either  perish  or  we 

survive. 

We  m  America  are  confident  that  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  Hirohlto  vrtll  fall  for  another 
reason,  and  that  lies  in  the  unnecessary  and 
brutal  shedding  of  blood,  -unheeding  of  the 
cost  to  their  victims.  The  slavery  which 
they  are  Imposing,  the  destruction  of  com- 
munity life,  the  despair  and  want  and  pri- 
vation and  hunger,  both  physical  and  spirit- 
ual, which  Hitler  has  and  is  endeavoring  to 
Inflict  upon  the  unprotected  men.  women, 
and  chUdren  subject  to  hU  concentration 
camps  and  Gestapo  wUl  not  go  unavenged. 
The  very  soil  which  he  is  fertUlzlng  with  the 
butchered  bodies  of  Ws  victims  will  revolt 
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•galnat  him  and  his  followers  when  the  hour 
Of  Invasion  arrives. 

Prom  out  of  the  very  capital  of  nazl-lam 
have  come  warnings  to  him  of  the  retribu- 
tion and  the  fate  which  Inevuably  will  strike 
him  down  with  all  of  his  evil  works.  Many 
of  you  no  doubt  have  read  the  pastoral  let- 
ter at  last  Christmastime  by  the  Bishop  of 
Berlin.  It  U  so  flue  a  document,  particularly 
significant  because  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  Issued  and  pr(jclaimcd, 
that  It  seems  to  me  appropriate  hereinafter 
to  recite  a  paragraph  or  two  from    It. 

Thlnl  We  are  gathered  here  to  pay  honor 
to  a  leader  of  the  church.  We  are  met  In 
complete  freedom  In  one  of  the  larger  cities 
of  this  State,  one  of  the  great  States  of  the 
United  States  We  are  not  concerned  about 
the  police.  Their  Job  is  to  help  us  and  they 
do  It.  We  are  havln<?  no  haunting  fears  (;f 
secret  agents  set  upon  us  not  merely  to  spy. 
but  to  distort  our  words  so  as  to  give  them  a 
meaning  and  connotation  completely  con- 
trary to  that  Intended  and  to  make  them 
eerve  as  a  basis  for  prosecution  and  persecu- 
tion. We  are  met  here  with  the  complete 
good  will  of  all  of  our  neighbors,  notwith- 
standing that  some  of  them  are  not  of  our 
religious    beliefs. 

But  the  arena  Into  which  the  Bishop  of 
Berlin  promulgated  his  serene  and  sincere 
pastoral  letter,  couched  In  the  eloquently 
Bimpl  '  words  of  a  man  learned  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  Christianity,  Is  an  arena 
of  madness.  It  is  a  place  where  steel  and 
bullets  are  constantly  the  scourge  of  men; 
where  the  whine  and  ping  of  the  machine 
gun  have  replaced  the  church  boll;  where 
the  spy  and  the  provocateur  are  exalted; 
where  the  child  Is  trained  to  tattle  upon  his 
father  and  mother  and  bring  about  their 
doom. 

It  requires  no  strength  of  will  or  particular 
bravery  for  us  to  gather  here  In  this  en- 
lightened community,  a  segment  of  an  en- 
lightened land,  but  It  required  fortitude  and 
stamina  and  honesty  of  purpose  and  loyalty 
to  ideal  of  the  highest  order  for  the  Bishop 
of  Berlin,  in  the  face  of  the  murderous  might 
of  the  present  temporary  masters  of  Ger- 
many, to  say  what  he  said  In  the  pastoral 
letter  In  the  la.st  Christmas  season. 

If  time  permitted  I  would  feel  It  worth 
while  to  read  all  of  the  relatively  brief  letter. 
Let  me.  however,  read  a  sentence  here  and 
there  from  this  classic.  Said  this  heroic 
prelate:  "Justice  Is  e.s.sfntlally  a  quality  biL^td 
on  eternal  foundations.  It  docs  not  depend 
up>on  the  arbitrary  actions  of  man- 
kind. •  •  •  One  of  Its  pnnclplrs  Is  "d.^ 
as  you  would  be  done  by  '  Another  such 
principle  is  that  the  life  of  an  Innocent 
Individual,  be  It  an  unborn  child  or 
an  old  person,  la  holy,  and  that  the  innocent 
may  not  be  punished  with  or  In  place  of  the 

giJilty." 

How  directly  this  throws  the  gauntlet  into 
the  face  of  Hitler.  I  need  not  recount  to  you 
the  episodes,  multiplied  by  tl.e  hundreds.  In 
which  the  satellites  of  Hitler,  foUowiiig 
his  direction  under  one  pretext  or  anotiier 
but  without  any  least  Justittcation,  have 
taken  the  lives  of  thousands  upon  thousand.*, 
yes  millions  of  defenseless  men,  women,  and 
children  whose  only  crime  was  that  Hitler 
did  not  like  them.  Piirticularly  prues^ome 
and  horrible  Is  the  def^trtictlon  In  cold  blood 
of  an  estimated  more  than  2.000.000  men, 
women,  and  children  who  profes.sed  the  re- 
ligion of  Judaism,  and  the  thousands  whose 
crime  was  that  nature,  for  rea5ons  best  known 
to  It.  built  them  with  feeble  btxlies  cr  minds. 

Let  us  read  further;  'The  right  of  man- 
kind must  be  t>aBe<l  upon  the  sovereign  right 
of  God;  Its  striving  for  right  mtist  be  built 
upon  the  foundations  of  justice  with  which 
Ood  endows  human  nature.  •  •  •  If 
power  creates  and  represents  right  there  can 
be  no  peaceful  conununlon  between  individ- 
uals or  smaller  communities  or  nation*,  and 
a  fight  of  all  against  all  will  result.  The 
most  powerful  will   win  until  a  still  greater 


power  arises  and  crushes  him;   the  result  Is    I 
an   existence   devoid   of   all   human  dignity. 
a  fight  for  existence  on  the  level  of  creatures    I 
deprived  of  human  intelligence." 

The  bishop  here  was  warning  the  German 
rulers  that  instead  of  a  peaceful  future  thty 
were  merely  building  for  a  greater  and  ever 
greater  destructive  force  which  would  in  the 
end  destroy  them. 

Even   more  sliarply  the  bl.^hop  continued:    i 
"Since  the  least  principles  of  right  are  rot 
of  merely  temporary  duration  and  cannot  be    ' 
the  quintessence  of  racial   pccuharitie?.   the 
rights  and  the  application  of  such  rights  and    j 
the  use  thereof  cannot  be  the  privilege  of  a    ] 
single   nation.     Every   human   being   enjoys 
privileges  of  which  no  worldly  power  can  de- 
prive It.     I     Is  an  honorable  page  In  the  his- 
tory  of    mankind    that    the    rights   of    aliens    j 
have  been  more  and  more  dcvekjped  and  that    I 
the  laws  of  nations  define  and  establL~h  these 
rights     •      •      •     only  by  acknowledging  and 
respecting   right    can    we    hope   for   a   better    | 
future    for    everyone    and    a    just    peace    lor    ; 
all.     •      •      •     Let  us  cling  to  the  faith  that    j 
everyone  is  entitled  to  his  rights,  and  let  us    I 
also  cling  to  the  faith  that  these  rights  pro- 
tect  everyone    who   is    innocent   of   personal 
wrongdoing.      •      •      •     We   do    not    want   to 
claim  for  curselves  things  to  which   we   aie 
not  entitled;    neither  do   we  wish    to  refvu? 
anything   to  which   others  may   be   entitled. 
We  wish  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  Justice  and 
fairness.     Let  us  always   remember   that    by 
respecting  alien   rights  we  acknowledge  and 
profess  God's  sovereign  rule  ' 

Upon  this  lofty  note  the  Bl.shop  of  Berlin 
concluded  his  pastoral  letter,  a  letter  wh'ch,  if 
read  by  Hitler  and  his  henchmen,  mu?t  have 
caused  a  cold  fury  to  descend  upon  them  be- 
cause they  have  been  revealed  so  completely 
by  a  fearless  leader  of  the  people.     Upon  this 
stone  of  tolerance  will  break  the  rotted,  germ 
and  dlsea.'-e  ridden  empire  which  Nazi  idealogy 
and  temporary  might  Is  seeking  to  establish. 
But,  my  friends.  It  Is  not  enough  to  speak 
of    these    things       We    must    do    something 
about  them  and  in  the  doing  It  Is  not  suffi- 
cient that  we  win   the  battles  and   the  wars. 
The  battles  and  wars  must  be  won,  and  the 
men  of  our  Nation,  amply  .'supported  by  the 
men  and  women  on  the  production  line,  are 
doing    that       Momentary    reverses   or   lack   of    \ 
succes.s  In  a  particular  battle  need  not  cause 
us  grave   concern.     V/e   are   making   steady   ! 
progres-s  toward  our  i;oaI  and  under  the  In-    i 
spired    leadership   of   a   Gcd-feanng    man.    a    | 
miin    of   bravery,   who    la   our   Commander    in    | 
Chief,  victory  will  be  ours.     But  victory  alone    i 
Is  not  enough.    Vlctoi-y  mu.-^t  be  accompanied 
by  a  tirmnc£.s  of  purpci.«e  and  will,  and  a  devo- 
tion   to    that    purpose    to   see    to    it    that    the    I 
cancerous   growih.s   which   liave   afllicted   the    I 
world  and  the  germs  and  diseases  of  mal-    , 
content,  economic  fru.stratlon  and  social  do- 
cay   must   be   eradicated   .so    that   there   may 
nri.se  <iut  of  the  ashes  of  the  lives  of  iniillons 
a  chastened  world  ol   renewed  Integrity  and 
democratic  outhxik. 

There  are  tho.«e  timid  souls  In  America  who 
proclaim  that  tl^ls  cannot  be  done;  that  the 
history  of  the  past  proves  concliLsively  that 
such  an  objective  In  Impossible.  But.  my 
friends.  I  am  confident  that  the  hand  vt 
Almighty  God  has  di'.stined  America  to  lead 
tl.e  way  m  the  social  and  economic  re:-,encra- 
tlon  of  tlie  world  "It  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  In  normal  times  some  natlcn.s  are  ht 
peace  wltli  them.selves  and  others.  Some  are 
at  peace  neitlier  wit^  themselves  nor  others. 
Some  being  them.^ehes  e.stahllshed  ir  peace, 
struggle  to  establish  It  among  their  breth- 
ren "  America  has  always  t>een  a  peaceful 
Nation.  We  have  stilven  to  establish  peace 
among  nations  of  thi;  world  since  the  dawn- 
ing of  this  Republic.  No  doubt  It  Is  intf  rest- 
ing to  many  of  you  to  learn  that  William 
Pcnn  after  forming  his  colony  In  America 
came  forth  with  a  detailed  International 
plan  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 
From  the  beginning  this  has  been  an  Ameri- 
can dream  among  many  cf  the  great  leaders 


of  the  Nation  In  following  this  course,  let 
no  one  think  that  America  will  ever  neglect 
herself.  In  so  doing.  America  will  be  per- 
petuating the  free  institutions  which  are- so 
near  and  dear  to  us  all.  After  this  war  Is 
over.  American--  all.  with  courage,  flrmneiis. 
and  faith,  fhould  leave  no  stone  unturned 
m  seeing  that  the  tragedy  of  this  generation, 
the  greatest  tragedy  In  all  civilization,  sliall 
not  acaln  embrace  the   universe. 

There  is  no  sacrifice  too  great.  Irrespective 
of  how  annoying  or  how  disturbing  it  m.ay 
be  to  cur  material  existence,  which  should 
koep  us  from  doing  whatever  Is  n-cessary  to 
exterminate  forever  global  dii«senflon.  This 
nccompUshmcnt  can  b2  cflectecl;  It  must  b3 
cflected;  It  Is  no  Idle  dream  The  man  who 
for  any  reason  Is  unwilling  to  aid  In  the 
establl.'^hment  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  fcr 
m.ankind  underestimates  tomorrow's  portend- 
ing tragic  conditions.  That  man  underesti- 
mates the  proximity  of  all  nations  brought 
about  throuph  the  genius  of  man  by  the 
development  of  the  te'ephone.  the  radio,  avia- 
tion, and  the  lcth;;l  u^es  to  which  these  va- 
riou;^  means  of  communication  can  be  applied 
by  ruthless  dictators  with  no  r^^gard  for  the 
rights  of  God  or  man 

Wishful  and  smug  Illusions  as  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans  provided  America  were  shattered  by 
the  first  Jap  bomb  dropped  on  the  day  of 
Dfcember  7,  1941  International  coopera- 
tion along  social  and  economic  lines  is  abso- 
lutely Indispensable  if  we  arc  to  preserve  our 
freedom  for  generations  unborn;  a  freedom. 
my  friend^,  wh.ch  has  t)een  sorelv  underesti- 
mated by  all  of  us  during  the  last  two 
decades. 

Many  of  you  no  doubt  are  thinking  now 
of  planting  your  victory  gardens  In  a  larier 
sense  the  nations  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  presently  engaged  in  planting  a 
victory  garden  The  soil  Is  being  fertilized 
with  the  blood  of  men  and  women  Innocent 
of  everything  except  the  de.slre  to  live  In 
peace  and  friendliness  with  their  neighbors 
and  fellowmen.  Unless  the  plants  which  are 
now  being  developed  are  constantly  sprnyed 
with  good  will  to  overcome  the  demands  of 
greed,  social  and  religious  Intolerance,  de- 
structive economic  forcces,  our  great  victory 
garden  will  produce  not  the  full  flower  of 
civilized  Uvlnjt.  but  rather  the  rotten  fruit- 
less plants  which  Inevitably  spread  new  de- 
struction. 

It  is  not  enough  'hat  we  implant  the  great 
principles  ann(,unccd  by  the  United  Nations 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter.  We  must  cultivate 
them  actively  and  affirmatively  and  even  more 
diligently  than  we  ctiltlvate  cur  own  personal 
gardens  Intolerance  must  be  eradicated 
and  kept  out  from  the  gardens  of  the  world. 
Men  have  a  right  to  their  Individual  be- 
liefs. Men  have  a  right  to  worship  In  the 
manner  of  their  forefathers  Men  have  a 
right  to  read  and  speak  in  freedom,  to  listen 
without  molestation,  to  earn  a  llvellhot.)d  to 
permit  them  to  care  fur  their  families.  Men 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  th»  fruits  of  their  labor 
and  if  Illness  or  uncontrollable  adverses  over- 
come them,  they  deserve  the  good  will  in 
terms  of  sympathy  and  care  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  the  community  These  are  the 
things  for  which  we  are  stru'^gllng  at  so 
tremendous  a  cost.  These  are  the  things  for 
which  we  shall  wl.i  against  the  lustful  and 
licentious  forces  of  nazi-ism  and  fascism  and 
Japism. 

Once  won  we  must  be  aggressively  alert  to 
retain  them  and  not  pcrqjit  a  Munich  to 
take  them  from  us 

With  the  end  of  the  war  will  come  prob- 
lems of  tremendous  difficulty  and  Import- 
ance There  will  be  questions  relating  to 
demobilization  of  our  armies  and  our  war 
industries  Including  agriculture  Technol- 
ogy win  have  made  advances  Economic  sit- 
uations, heretofore  of  domestic  significance, 
will  assume  world  proportions  The  recon- 
struction of  Europe  In  ail  iu  varlotia  a&pecti 
will  require  our  help. 


Already,  and  prupeity.  much  thoogtit  Is 
being  given  to  thaae  and  related  aapecu 
of  the  problem  in  Coofreea  and  in  the  execu- 
tive departmenU  and  by  private  and  quael- 
pubUc  aflcnctes.  In  the  aolution  of  the 
problem  there  la  bound  to  be  friction,  little 
■ore  spots  which  amoog  sincere,  thought- 
ful and  ]ust  people  can  be  Ironed  out  readily 
and  quickly.  And  we  muat  not  permit  these 
Irritations  to  grow  so  that  they  hurt  and 
Injure  us.  In  the  culUvatlng  of  our  vic- 
tory gardens  we  must  not  forget  the  reasons 
far  which  we  fought  and  for  which  we  gave 

BO  much. 

The  advent  of  a  high  representative  of 
the  church  Is  sucli  an  occasion  to  JustUy 
a  self-analysis  to  see  whether  we  measure 
up  to  the  demands  of  true  Christianity,  of 
true  democracy.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you 
here  and  the  many  In  the  diocese  who 
are  not  here,  and  those  of  other  religious 
beliefs  who  Join  with  you  In  welcoming  your 
new  bishop  wUl  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
movement  to  maintain  the  great  freedoms 
for  which  we  are  fighting  and  to  perscNTre 
In  them  so  that  tolerance  and  Justice  will 
forever  prevail. 

And  after  victory  has  come  we  must  strive 
;or  a  workable  peice  in  the  eame  spirit  of 
tolerance,  understanding,  and  cooperation. 
Kach  group  can  make  lU  contribution  to 
Uie  mutual  advantage  of  not  only  the  world 
we  know  but  unborn  generations  to  come. 
Tlie  Catholic  Charities,  which  arranged 
this  nonsecUrlan  and  typicaUy  American 
gathering  tonight,  could,  by  applying  Its 
own  rules.  wTlte  the  fundamental  principles 
for  permanent  peace  for  the  world  It  stands 
as  the  symbol  of  the  eternal  teachings  of 
Christ — brotherly  love,  mercy,  charity,  pro- 
tection of  the  helpless.  lu  activities  carry 
out  those  teachings.  Each  religion  in  its 
own  way  fosters  and  promotes  these  simple 
but  Indispensable  precepts  without  which 
civilization    cannot    survive. 

That  is  why  religion  should  and  must  aid 
In  the  formulation  of  the  peace.  The  im- 
mortal maxims  of  religion  are  the  corner- 
stones on  which  democracy  has  been  built, 
on  which  the  future  world  order  must  be 
built  if  we  ever  hope  to  attain  permanent 
peace  on  earth,  good  wUl   toward  men. 

With  this  great  honor  which  coraes  to  you. 
Bishop  Boylan.  there  also  comes  a  tremendous 
rcsponsltalHtv  That  responsibility  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  every  man  of  God  to  whom 
congregaUons  of  faithful  God-fearing  people 
look  for  spu-ltual  leadership  and  oftentimes 
guidance  in  material  matters  as  well.  Your 
Inspired  and  studied  advice  will  set  the  ru'e 
on  which  your  spiritual  children  will  base 
their  conduct  with  each  other  and  with  their 
neighbors  of  all  denominations.  So  it  will 
Influence  them,  ps  Americans,  in  their  think- 
ing when  this  Nation  suggests  the  rules  by 
which  the  community  of  nations  will  en- 
deavor to  live  side  by  side  In  harmony  and 
mutual    assistance. 


Bovndariet  of  Smaller  Nalioni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IK  THE  ^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Constantine  Brown,  a  staff  writer  of 
the  Washington  Star,  entitled  "Early 
Talk  of  Boomdaries  of  Smaller  Nations 
Arises  to  Plague   Studies  of  Post-War 


World."  puWlahed  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  March  1.  1943.  The  article  is  in 
line  with  statements  made  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  in  reference  to  port- 
war  activities  and  planning. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscom), 
as  follows: 

This     Changing     Woau) — Earlt      Talk     or 

BOUNDAEIIS   OF   SMAU.ZK   NATK5T«S    AmiSXX    TO 

Plactje  STtrons  or  Post-Wab  World 
(By  CooBtantine  Brown) 

President  Rooaerelt  and  his  political  ad- 
visers who  are  atudylng  the  shape  of  the 
poBt-war  world  have  ample  reaaon  to  show 
concern  over  the  question  of  how  fair  a  read- 
justment of  frontiers  can  be  made  without 
ignoring  the  rlgbta  of  the  smaller  nations 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  large  fighting  nations. 

The  indication  given  Friday  from  Moscow. 
through  the  usual  "writing  spokesman."  that 
those  parts  of  Poland  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Soviet  armies  In  1939  when  they 
were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Nazis  would 
remain  Russian  haa  created  a  sensation 
among  representatives  of  the  minor  nations 
In  Washington. 

None  of  them  ts  worried  over  the  bugaboo 
which  used  to  be  known  as  the  Bolshevik 
menace.  What  worries  them  now  is  Russian 
imperialism. 

Poland  and  the  three  Baltic  states.  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  had  pinned  their  faith 
on  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  free- 
doms" which  had  been  fully  accepted  by  all 
the  United  Nations  as  their  creed  for  a  Just 
post-war  world.  They  realized  that  unless 
strongly  backed  by  all  the  Allies,  they  could 
not  exist  as  independent  nations  because  a 
handful  of  people  fewer  than  50.000,000  could 
not  resist  the  powerful  and  efBclent  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  unless  she  was 
willing  to  permit  them  to  erist  as  free  and 
independent  nations. 

POLAND  LATE5T   IN   UST 

On  February  8  Moscow  intimated  clearly 
that  she  l.s  considering  Latvia.  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania  as  parts   of  the  Soviet   Republic. 

La«t  Friday  another  "writing  spokesman" 
indicated  that  as  far  as  Poland  was  con- 
cerned the  Soviet  Government  does  not  in- 
tend to  return  those  portions  of  Poland 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Soviet  Ee- 

public  in  1939. 

The  so-called  Von  Ribbentrop-Molotov  line 
which  partitioned  Poland  for  the  fourth 
time  between  Russia  and  Germany  appar- 
ently Is  the  boundary  which  will  separate 
a  free  but  shrunken  Poland  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Soctallet  Republics  after  the  Nazis 
have  been  defeated. 

Rumors  of  misunderstandings  over  the 
future  Poland  between  the  PoUsh  Govern- 
ment-ln-exlle  and  Moscow  have  been  reported 
for  some  time.  But  since  nothing  definite 
was  known,  these  rumors  were  discounted 
as  Nazi  propaganda  intended  to  divide  the 
allies.  No  serious  attention  was  paid  to  these 
reports  because  had  they  been  Nazi  intrigues 
any  comment  or  public  discussion  would 
have  come  under  the  heading  of  "helping 
Hitler." 

MIGHT  GTT  OTHER  LANDS 

But  now  that  one  of  Moscow's  unofficial 
spokesmen  has  taken  up  the  matter  and  the 
Bovlet  Embassy  In  "Washington  has  circu- 
lated that  sensational  article,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  previous  reports  had 
been  manufactured  In  Goebbels'  lie  factory. 

It  Is  possible  that  Moscow  has  Intended  to 
compensate  the  Poles  by  giving  them  por- 
tions of  the  Reich,  such  as  East  Prussia. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  future  Polish 
Government  would  want  to  be  saddled  after 
the  war  with  another  "Minority  questton," 
Blnce  East  Prussia  ta  overwhelmingly  German. 

The  latest  Ru««an  statement  has  CTea«ed 
a  sensation  la  Yugoslav  quarters,  too.    For 


mora  than  •  mf  »**■  tbe  Tiacaalav  Oonm- 
iaeat-ln-«Blle  baa  beaa  «B(toavorlnc  to  raa* 
a  deAnltc  a^rMnDent  with  the  BuMlan  Oov- 
enunent.  Con^etaattoiiB  are  continuing,  but 
little  protre»  has  been  reported  alnoe  their 
startL 

MAT   WAirr   Faxmam 

The  secrecy  which  naturally  surrounds 
these  talks  makes  It  difficult  to  aaoertaln  the 
exact  trouble.  But  the  repeated  attacks 
apalnst  the  gtierrlUas  of  Oen.  t>raja  Miha!V>- 
vich  and  the  support  which  the  Partlaens. 
the  other  group  of  guerrnias  In  Yugoslavia 
v,±o  oppose  the  Axis  and  Ocn.  Mlhailovlch 
as  well,  lend  color  to  rumors  that  Moscow 
would  like  to  see  the  Partisans  win  and  have 
Yugoslavia  a  federated  Soviet  republic. 

Rumors  that  Russia  would  like  to  occupy 
Yugoslavia  are,  of  course,  fantastic.  No  such 
thought  entered  the  mind  of  any  responsible 
man  In  Moscow.  But  It  Is  impossible 
that  the  Soviet  government  should  want  Its 
influence  extended  toward  the  Slav  country 
which  has  refused  to  recognize  the  govern- 
ment established  In  Moscow  In  1918. 

In  the  light  of  the  gigantic  military  prob- 
lems still  confronting  the  Allies,  these  issues 
are  of  relative  Importance.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  United  States  has  placed  Itself 
on  record  as  champion  of  all  nations  which 
want  to  remain  free,  these  are  problems 
which  President  Roosevelt  and  his  political 
advisers  cannot  Ignore. 

DITPICCLTIES    AUXAO 

The  United  Nations  have  endorsed  certain 
fundamental  principles  contained  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms." 
The  principal  stock  In  trade  of  this  country 
In  Its  international  relations  is  Its  scrupulous 
honesty  of  keeping  its  word  and  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  downtrodden  peoples.  We 
want  the  little  and  the  big  fellow  to  have 
the  same  right  to  Independence  and  to  be 
master  In  his  own  house. 


Vohmtmry  Enpl«7Beiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OT 


HON.  FRANQS  MALONEY 

or  coNwacnccT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial ' 
entitled  "To  Keep  Employment  Volun- 
tary." published  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  of  March  6,  IMS. 

The  editorial  points  to  a  practice  in 
which  the  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Hartford  County  has  been  engaged.  I 
believe  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  the  pending  manpower  problem  so 
far  as  industry  is  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

TO   KXEP   EMPtOTlOUT  VOLUlfTAaT 

The  Manufacturers  AMoctotlon  of  Hartford 
County  has  made  a  complete  and  effective 
answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  United  otatea 
Employment  Service  that  an  Induatrlal  are* 
management  labor  committee  be  set  up  for 
the  county  to  Bct  to  accordance  with  the 
policy  formulated  last  August.  Tlie  afi«)Cl«- 
tion  has  carefully  examined  that  policy,  and 
It  finds  that  Its  own  practices  •"JPfJ** 
close  conformity  with  the  declared  objeetliwa 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  aeed  of  creating 
the  proposed  committee. 
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Already  the  association,  the  members  of 
■which  are  the  employers  of  nearly  80  percent 
cf  the  workers  In  Hartford  County  factories, 
has  hy  tacit  agreement  succeeded  In  virtually 
stopping  the  pirating  of  labor.  The  employ- 
ment bureaus  of  the  respective  factories 
studiously  refrain  from  dl^'cusslng  employ- 
ment possibilities  with  workers  who  do  not 
have  a  certificate  of  rtlease  from  their  for- 
nipr  employers.  All  advertising  for  help  fully 
meeus  the  requirements  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Ooveinnicnt's  employment  service. 
The  problpm  of  absenteel.^m  is  being  at- 
tacked tx)th  by  the  association  and  Its  mem- 
bers individually,  and  Its  causes  are  being 
studied  in  the  light  of  factual  evidence.  No 
committee  puch  as  that  suggested  could  be 
mere  desrlrous  of  ccrrecting  absenteeism  than 
the  as.soclatlon  It.^elf.  and  it  Is  receiving  the 
c<  operation  of  responsible  labor  leaders. 
Everything  possible  Is  being  done  to  attract 
women  to  the  w.ir  Industries,  and  excellent 
success  has  attended  the  effort. 

It  Is  to  deal  with  Just  such  matters  that 
the  manufacturers  of  this  county  have  been 
asked  to  set  up  an  Industrial  area  manage- 
ment labor  committee,  but  to  do  so  would 
merely  duplicate  the  work  now  being  done. 
Hence  the  manufacturers  take  the  position 
tl.at  the  status  quo  should  be  maintained 
and  that  the  recruiting  of  labor  should  be 
cairled  on  under  the  effective  program  worked 
out  by  the  Community  Manpower  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee,  an  organization  working 
through  the  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
to  solve  the  manpower  problem  "in  the  vol- 
untary  New  England   way." 

It  Is  this  voiuntai-y  feature  that  the  Manu- 
facturers As.soclatlon  of  Hartford  County 
c^oecally  emphasizes  T\\e  association 
frr.nkiy  admita  that  the  labor  turn-over  is 
lnrs< '.  as  a  consequence  of  "shopf)ing  around" 
for  other  Jobs,  but  Its  membeis  are  reluctant 
"to  become  a  party  to  any  plan  or  agreement 
that  might  be  Interpreted  as  deterring  peo- 
ple froni  the  free  exercise  of  choice  and  selec- 
tion of  employment  "  They  hold,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  "a  Wwrker  retained  against 
his  will  and  Judgment  is  of  little  value  to  the 
employer."' 

This  old  Con.stitutlcn  State  has  never  taken 
kindly  to  anything  savoring  of  compulsloii. 
In  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  1638.  which 
»as  the  beginning  of  this  State  a.s  a  com- 
monwealth, the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooltcr 
promulgated  the  doctrine:  "The  foundation 
of  authority  Is  laid  In  the  free  consent  of  the 
people  "  From  that  day  to  the  present  Con- 
-^nectlcut  has  recognized  that  the  rights  of 
liberties  of  the  Individual  were  of  transcend- 
ent Importance,  not  to  be  Interfered  with 
except  under  extreme  provocation.  The 
Manufacturers  AssoclatUm  of  Hartford  Coun- 
t  ty.  therefore,  does  not  believe  in  forced  labor 
but  pins  Its  faith  on  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  tl.e  community  to  solve  the  nianpower 
Shortage  and  get  out  the  production  that  our 
ni'litary  forces  require. 


The  National  Youth  Adm:ni:traHon 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 


OF    DKL.^W.^RE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Howard  D.  Gregg,  president  of  the  State 
College  for  Colored  Students,  located  at 


Dover,  Del.  The  letter  advocates  the 
continuance  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pr;nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  College  for  Colored  Stitdents. 

Dover.  Del  .  February  27.  1943. 
Senator  James  M   Tunnell, 

Congress  of  the  Unitrd  State^^. 

Wa'^hmglon.  D   C. 

De.\p.  Mr.  Tl'nnell:  I  am  writing  you  be- 
cause I  nm  Interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Tlie  pre.sent  program  cf  this  organization 
Is  very  closely  connected  with  the  v.ar  effort 
and  within  recent  moiiths  they  have  trained 
tor  war  inriustrles  in  this  area  alone  approx;- 
mntoly  1,795  Ne-Tces,  f.U  of  whom  have  been 
placed  in  nearby  war  plants.  It  is  a  fact 
also  that  at  the  present  time  many  wcm.en 
are  being  trained  by  this  crs-anlzation  to 
take  the  places  cf  men  who  have  gone  to  the 
armed  forces 

It  IS  also  true  that  both  colle^^cs  and  high 
schools  have  enabled  students  to  continue 
thc;r  work  because  of  the  aid  given  by  the 
National  Youth  Admin:strat:on  This  ap- 
plies c-peclally  to  undeiprlvilevjcd  groups  who 
without  some  aid  would  not  be  able  to  secure 
training  In  the  ratio  they  deserve. 

We  will   appreciate  any  conf-ideratlon  you 
may  give  toward  securing;   a  continuance  of 
this  worthwhile  orpanlzaticn. 
Very  truly  your?. 

Howard  D    Grelg.  President. 


Washington  Dinner  Address  by  Ambrose 
O'Coiinell 
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HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF   WYOMING 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printt-d 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dres.s  delivered  by  Hon.  Ambrose  O'Con- 
noll.  vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  at  the  George 
Washington  Dinner  held  on  Saturday, 
March  6,  1943.  at  the  Pflstcr  Hotel,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  people  are  approaching  a 
great  te>t  In  the  election  of  1944.  The 
mighty  .struggle  In  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged may  still  bo  going  on  when  the  time 
comes  to  go  to  the  polls.  Or.  if  the  guns 
have  cea.sed  firing,  we  may  then  be  trying  to 
make  a  treaty  ol  permanent  peace.  OI  one 
thing  you  may  be  certain. 

When  this  tragic  conflict  does  end,  this 
Nation,  as  well  as  every  other  nation  cf  the 
world,  will  be  faced  with  a  post-war  situation 
filled  with  dangerous  possibilities. 

In  this  raging  International  storm,  each  of 
the  two  major  political  parties  boldly  pro- 
claims its  responsibility  to  guide  the  Ship  cf 
State  through  the  perilous  waters  that  l:e 
ahead. 

The  Democratic  Party,  during  the  10  years 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  has  weath- 
ered this  Nation  through  a  sea  of  domestic 
chaos  that  threatened  our  economic  life  and 
Uie  well-being  of  our  people. 


Ita  motives,  its  courageous  leadership.  a;.d 
Its  record  cf  magnificent  achievement  are 
known  to  all  It  has  won  the  faith  and  con- 
fldcnce  of  the  American  people 

The  Republican  Party  clT'.-rs  a  record  of  16 
years  in  exclusive  control  of  the  Government 
which  brought  this  Nation  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  plunged  Its  citizens  Into 
widespread  unemployment  and  despair. 

Hoping  and  praying  that  the  American 
people  have  forgotten  all  this,  the  Republican 
Party  now  pressej  forward,  vaunting  its  de- 
mand.s  for  the  control  of  the  Government  In 
thi.^.  the  greatest  crisis  of  our  Nation's 
history. 

They  observed  Llncoln'-s  birthday  this  year, 
with  unusual  clamor  and  fireworks  Tliey 
thou?ht  to  conjure  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican pecple  by  the  use  of  the  name  cf  this 
immortal  American  hero. 

In  his  Lincoln  Day  speech  at  Pittsbu-iTh. 
Joe  Martin,  former  chairman  of  the  Rep'b- 
lican  National  Committee,  and  for  years  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  House,  hailed  and 
hallowed  Lincoln  as  the  f(  under  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  declared  that  Lincoln 
will  ever  b?  Us  li;spiration  and  ideal 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  guard  which  i.s 
now  trying  to  worm  Its  way  back  Into  power 
to  destroy  the  program  of  human  profrefs 
that  has  been  made  by  our  pe<  pie  during  the 
past  10  j'ears.  Is  the  srmc  old  guard  that  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  obstruct  and  d  sparage 
the  work  cf  Abruiiam  Lincoln.  And  Mr. 
Martin  is  .still  th-j  same  old  Martin  cf  Martin, 
Barton,  and  FiFh 

During  the  Civil  War.  Lincoln  was  violently 
opposed  by  his  Republican  Party  enemies  for 
a  second  term  When  he  came  up  fcr  re- 
nominatlcn.  a  half  dozen  Republican  candi- 
dates were  put  iii  the  field  ngalnst  him  He 
wa."^  charged  with  building  a  bureaucracy  that 
endangered  our  free  institutions,  and  of 
cre.iting  an  appalling  publ.c  debt  that  would 
bankrupt  the  Nation  iiiid  plunge  us  into 
chaos  Despite  nil  th's.  Lincoln,  supported 
by  the  ccinmrn  sense  and  Icyaltv  of  the 
American  pefiple.  was  renominated  and  re- 
elected in  1864 

In  this  same  Lincoln  Day  speech.  Mr  M.^r- 
tin  declaied : 

"The  Amercan  ptcple  demand,  and  we 
Hei.-ublicans  support  the  demand,  that  tlie 
war  be  fought  eRlcientiy  and  without  regnrd 
to  partisan-'hip  " 

Now  let  us  face  the  realitlr-s 

The  day  before  Mr  Martin  delivered  his 
talk,  the  Washington  Times-Herald  carried 
this  news  Item; 

'Republican  National  Chairman  Hurrison 
Sp.tngler  today  inform.ed  congress. onnl  Re- 
publican leaders  that  he  plans  to  e.ipand  the 
committee  staff  for  the  preparation  of  the 
1944  Prcs'dentlal  campaign. 

■  Spangler  also  disclosed  an  Intention  of 
working  more  closely  v  ith  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  than  have  some  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. The  plan  is  to  conduct  a  llai.'on 
With  Congres^  through  the  Rcpuhiican  sena- 
t'-Jiial  and  cong.-esslonal  campaign  com- 
mittees. 

"The  new  G.  O.  P.  chairman  di.scussed 
plans  for  the  future  with  ex-Senator  John 
Townsend.  chairman  of  the  Fenatorial  cam- 
paicn  committee,  and  Representative  Wil- 
liam DiTTER,  Pennsylvania,  head  of  the  con- 
gri'S.slonal  campaign  committte.  Republican 
Senate  leader.  Charles  McNary.  and  Repub- 
lican House  leader,  Jo-setm  W  Martin,  wtie 
consulted" 

From  this  article  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Spank::er.  w'u'.e  in  Washington  dcvi.-inu  the 
utmost  partL-^anrhip.  mu.-t  even  have  had  a 
hand  in  writing  Mr.  Martins  speech,  de- 
manding that  the  war  be  fijught  without 
rcTard  to  paiti.sanshlp 

Tlieir  idea  of  a  political  armistice  Is  that 
It  w.is  binding  only  on  the  EK'mocrats. 

In  the  la-^t  campaign  while  our  Conpreas- 
men  and  Senators  remained   ou   the  J  )b   in 
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Wajhlneton  doing  their  utmost  to  promote 
the  BUCc«M  of  the  war.  Republican  spelibind- 
ers  roamed  up  and  domn  the  country,  vi- 
ciously Bttackinj?  practically  every  phaae  of 
the  war  effort.  It  waa  a  fomy  of  carping  crit- 
icism. 

Many  able  and  patriotic  Democratic  candi- 
dates were  defeated,  while  those  uho  were 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  have  con- 
tinued the  same  destructive  laciica  that 
characierited  Iheu-  campaign. 

The  President,  deeply  engroaaed  in  the 
atrategy  and  prosecution  of  the  war.  failed 
to  make  a  ilngle  apeecb  or  to  take  an  active 
part  m  Uie  campaign.  Wendell  Willkle  pa- 
raded up  und  down  the  land,  and  foreign 
lands  ai  well,  bellowlu-  for  a  second  front. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this.  President  Rocae- 
velt  was  carefully  designing  the  ainashlng 
blow  that  turned  the  course  of  the  war. 

Hitler  and  Muaaolmi  and  WiUkie  woke  up 
one  morning  to  find  that  the  convoy  of  a 
great  American  Army  hud  made  a  glorious 
and  successful  landing  on  the  shores  of 
north   Africa. 

Every  citizen  knowi  that  had  the  Presi- 
dent given  any  attention  whatever  to  the 
political  campaign  of  last  fall,  the  election 
return*  would  have  told  a  different  story. 

•  We  must  try  to  evolve  plans."  the  Repub- 
licans omnipotently  declare,  "to  make  sure 
that  when  the  millions  cf  men  and  women 
come  back  from  the  war.  or  leave  factories  nn 
longer  needed  for  war  production,  they  will 
find  good  Jobs  at   pood  wapes  available." 

Thtre  is  no  doUbt  about  the  ncc«E6lty  for 
this  program.  We  must  not  only  provide 
Jobs  for  our  people  when  this  war  is  over. 
but  we  murt  also  see  to  It  tliat  after  their 
gacrlflces  this  world  will  be  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live  My  friends,  to  accomplish 
this  will  be  a  monumental  task.  And  who  is 
going  to  do  the  job? 

The  American  people  have  but  one  lamp 
by  which  their  action  is  guided,  and  that  is 
the  lamp  of  experience.  There  is  no  way  of 
Judging  ^he  future  but  by  the  paft.  And 
Judging  the  patt.  what  has  there  been  In  the 
conduct  cf  the  Republican  Party  during  the 
16  years  when  they  had  control  of  the  Oov- 
ernm.ent  to  Justify  the  hope  that  they  can 
meet  and  master  Uie  terrible  problem*  that 
will  follow  this  war? 

Chairman  Spangler.  of  the  Republican 
NttUonai  Coranilltee.  has  declared  time  and 
again  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  his  organi- 
Eullon  is  to  destroy  the  New  Deal  and  all  it 
stands  for.  "I  have  been  after  that  animal 
since  1932,"  he  cries,  "and  I  hope  that  in  1844 
I  can  be  there  at  the  kill." 

Under  Mr.  Spangler's  program,  will  our 
American  soldier,  returning  from  the  war, 
find  his  parents  destitute  because  the  old- 
age  pension  has  been  repealed? 

Will  our  returning  soldier  hear  again  the 
resounding  ring  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer 
as  U^e  farm  Is  foreclosed,  as  was  done 
throughout  the  land  under  the  Hoover  ad- 
mlnisuatlon? 

Will  he  find  his  family  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  BOclal  security,  that  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Ws  but  a  memor\';  that  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  has  been  abolished 
by  the  Republicans,  and  swUidliug  stock 
salesmen  are  selling  the  blue  skies  to  his 
returning  comrades  and  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  those  who  did  not  return? 

Will  he  find  long  lines  of  people  clamoring 
beiore  the  padlocked  doors  of  a  closed  bank, 
hopelessly  trying  to  regain  their  savings,  be- 
cause the  Republicans  have  abolished  the 
guaranty  of  bank  deposits? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions  upon 
which  Mr.  Spangler  and  Mr.  Mastin  should 
further  enlighten  the  American  people.  If 
the  Republican  Party  is  successful  at  the 
polls  In  the  1M4  election,  my  friends,  It  can 
happen  here. 

At  the  close  of  this  war.  If  the  RepubllcanB 
are  in  control,  will  not  our  factories  and  cur 


offices  be  as  Idle  and  as  bankrupt  again  as 
they  were  m  1930.  in  1931  and  1832  when  the 

Republicans  entrenched  in  the  Government 
were  bewildered  and  without  even  a  plan  to 
meet  the  emergency? 

or  will  they  than  tell  the  people  once  more 
that  "Prosperity  U  Just  around  the  corner." 
and  compel  the  returning  soldiers  and  the 
unemployed,  as  they  did  in  1930.  to  go  back 
on  the  streets  selling  apples? 

If  cur  returning  millions  of  soldleis  should 
face  economic  disaster  again,  as  veterans  have 
done  Ijefore  under  a  RepubUcan  regime,  will 
Mr  Spangler  let  us  know,  now  if  the  Re- 
publican Partv  then  In  power  in  Washington 
wni  again  call  out  the  National  Guard  should 
these  men  come  there  seeking  redress? 

And,  flnftlly,  will  our  returning  troops,  as 
well  as  cur  women  returning  from  bcth  in- 
dustry and  the  war.  find  themselves  ex- 
plclnted  under  the  8pangl«r  program  by 
greedy  employers  working  them  day  and 
nlghtat  starvation  wages? 

In  a  crisis  like  this,  we  must  depend  on 
the  common  eense  of  the  American  people  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  Nation.  While  un- 
brld'ed  criticism  stalks  abroad,  the  truth  is 
that  one  of  the  greatest  accompUehmentR  of 
all  time  has  been  the  conversion  of  this  Na- 
tion from  a  peace  to  a  wartime  ba-Ms.  Ameri- 
can labor  has  been  working  day  and  night 
turning  cut  the  greatest  volume  cf  armament 
and  ammunition  ever  known  to  man.  Bhipe, 
a'rplanes.  tanks,  bombers,  and  guns  are  rolling 
from  the  assembly  line  every  minute  of  the 

day  and  night. 

We  have  thoroughly  trained  an  Army  oi 
5  000  000  men  who  have  already  given  a  mag- 
nificent account  of  themselves  in  the  field 
and  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air.  You  can  de- 
pend upon  It  that  these  achievements  will  be 
continued  and  increased  so  that  the  enemy 
shall  never  again  provoke  the  might  of  this 
great  Nation. 

We  will  win  this  war.  and  when  our  troops 
return,  rest  assured  that  a  program  of  sfcur- 
Ity  and  employment  will  be  put  into  effect 
as  soon  as  the  guns  have  ceased  firing.  Defi- 
nite plans  are  being  completed  to  provide 
work  and  security  for  our  returning  troc-pe 
and  for  the  conversion  of  the  plants  and  fac- 
tories into  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

There  is  no  hope  for  a  program  for  the  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  of  the  Nation 
exce;)t  under  the  leadership  of  a  party  that 
has  'been  a  true  and  faithful  friend  of  the 
American  people. 

We  are  obliged  to  make  sacrifices  here  at 
home  In  the  meantinac.  But  they  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  that  our  sons 
and  brothers  are  making  In  the  front  lines. 
Theie  are  many  irritating  experiences  that 
ebch  of  us  have  had  to  endure.  In  an  under- 
taking so  extensively  participated  In  by  each 
citizen  of  our  country.  It  is  beyond  reason 
to  expect  that  things  will  always  run 
smoothly. 

Don't  blame  your  local  rationing  board, 
your  butcher,  or  your  grocer  for  the  short- 
ages that  they  are  obliged  to  regulate.  Tlie 
real  cause  of  our  trouble  lies  not  with  them 
but  with  the  dictators  who  forced  this  war 
upon  us. 

The  powerful  and  intelligent  effort  that  Is 
being  directed  against  the  enemy  should, 
with  the  help  of  Divine  Providence,  bring 
this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  So  let  us  carry  on  as 
true  Americans,  true  to  the  fighting  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation  and  true  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

To  you  who  listen  to  complaints  of  restric- 
tions, deprivations,  and  Inconveniences — to 
the  whispering  voices  of  those  who  appear 
concerned  more  with  their  personal  and  po- 
litical ambitions  than  with  the  winning  of 
the  war — I  leave  this  thought. 

We.  too.  at  home  are  fighting  for  victory. 
We  will  share  the  fruits  of  victory. 


We  will  live  to  enjoy  ..hose  fruits  in  a  hap- 
pier world,  but  the  griud  yoimg  fellows, 
whose  tKuies  will  lie  under  the  sands  of  Sa- 
hara, in  the  jungles  of  New  Guinea,  in  un- 
marked recesses  of  the  ocean's  floor— they 
will  not  live  to  share  the  victory. 

They  will  not  celebrate  tine  winning  of  the 
war.  because  they  died  to  win  It.  But,  my 
friends,  in  fames  inuaiortal  chronicles  they 
will  live.  In  your  hearU  they  will  live.  And. 
because  you  have  made  your  own  contribu- 
tion, small  hideed.  when  measured  against 
their  suprenac  sacrifice,  you  will  feel  that  you 
have  done  your  part. 


Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  Must 
Be  Renewed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TKMNKS8ES 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  11,  19U 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herein  a  very  forceful  and  well-con- 
sidered editorial  from  the  Ban  Antonio 
Express  under  date  of  February  20, 1948: 
First  real  test  as  to  the  permanency  of  this 
Nation's  transition  from  a  foreign  pohcy 
hinged  upon  dangerously  short-slghtwl  Iso- 
lationism to  one  accepting  world  responsi- 
bility and  cooperation  oommenfeurate  with 
its  international  interests,  will  come  with  the 
congressional  vote  on  renewing  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  before  Its  expira- 
tion date  (June  12,  nextl. 

That  act  affords  machinery  for  wartime 
economic  cooperation  and  for  effecting  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  post-war  provisions  of 
the  lend-lease  agreements.  As  Lindsay 
Crawford.  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
secretary,  points  out.  it  substitutes  bilateral 
tariff  bargaining  based  on  equality  of  treat- 
ment, for  unilateral  action  that  leads  only 
to  excessive  trade  barriers,  throttled  com- 
merce and  lower  living  standards  within  the 
competing  nations. 

S?cretary  of  State  Hull,  who  has  fotight 
tirelessly  for  the  reciprocal  trade  principle,  is 
no  visionary  but  an  experienced,  discern- 
ing realist.  His  policies  lately  were  backed 
by  Wlnthrop  W.  Aldrlch.  the  Chase  National 
Bank  board's  chairman  (New  York),  in  these 
words : 

"The  trade  agreement*  program  has  made 
a  constructive  contribution  toward  a  liber- 
alization of  the  world  Uade  and  toward  a 
reduction  in  excessive  and  imreasonable 
trade  barriers.  Its  renewal  will  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  this  country  is  ready  and 
willing  to  collaborate  with  other  nations  in 
reshaping  the  post-war  world  •  •  •  that 
we  have  renounced  those  uru-eallstlc  policies 
of  economic  and  political  isolationism  which 
governed  our  foreign  attitudes  immediately 
following  World  War  No.  1." 

During  the  past  decade  the  act  has  Im- 
proved American  trade  with  25  foreign  coun- 
tries— among  them  leading  customeis.  The 
good-neighbor  policy  has  been  furthered 
thereby.  The  act  represents  the  kind  of  give 
and  take  which  nations  must  practice  in 
order  to  live  together  peacefully  and  pros- 
perously. FaUure  to  renew  the  act— without 
detrimental  amendments — would  erase  a 
decade's  constructive  labors  and  drain  Amer- 
ica's reservoir  of  good  will  which  Wendell 
L.  WUlkie  asserts,  already  has  sprung  some 
dangerous  leaks. 
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This  issue  is  too  fundamental  to  the  United 
Slates  future  welfare  to  allow  of  partisan 
controversy  Judged  on  Its  merits  solely, 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement*  Act  rrust 
be  renewed 

As  a  developing  Industrial  State — almost 
Incredibly  rich  in  natural  restnirce?  and  with 
surplus  agricultural  production— Texas'  fu- 
ture largely  depends  on  foreign  trade  expan- 
S'on.  Tlie  Reciprocal  Trade  Act's  renewal 
thus  should  receive  State-wide  support.  To 
that  end.  a  resolution  by  the  legislature  at 
Austin  and  a  popular  appeal  to  the  Texas 
delegation  In  Congress  are  In  order. 


Review  of  National  Dairy  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VERMOfiT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  review  of 
the  national  dairy  situation.  is.sued  by 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Federation,  under  date  of  March  8, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

REVIEW  or  NATIONAL  DAISY  SITtJATION 

Washington.  D.  C  .  March  8  —The  follow- 
ing statement  has  been  Issued  by  Charles  W. 
Holman.  secretary  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk   Prtxlucers"   Federation; 

I  am  authorized  by  our  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  make  public  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  present  state  of  dairying  under 
w.ir   conditions. 

A  serious  and  Increasing  shortage  of  dairy 
products  faces  the  Nation.  This  shortage 
ulU  t>e  most  Intense  In  the  eastern,  southern. 
and  Pacific  coast  areas.  In  Corn  Belt  States, 
Where  dairying  and  hog  producing  are  Joint 
farm  operations,  many  farmers  will  feel  that 
their  extra  returns  on  skim  milk  fed  to  hogs 
Will  offset  the  relatively  low  returns  on  but- 
terfat  Other  farmers  will  abandon  butter- 
fat  production  and  devote  more  attention  to 
production  of  corn,  hogs,  and  beef. 

National  production  of  milk,  under  best 
conditions,  will  be  several  billion  pounds  less 
than  last  year's  production.  Labor  shortage 
IS  iiitensifyui^  the  situation  and  viucontrolled 
feed  prices  and  uncertain  feed  deliveries  are 
linpoi  tant^aciors  in  reducing  this  year's  out- 
put of  mlllc. 

There  is  a  very  serious  shortage  of  man- 
power on  dairy  farms.  This  manpower  is 
\eiy  largely  year  round  manpower  and  has 
been  lost  on  a  ratio  of  approximately  35  men 
beine  drafted  to  65  deserting  the  farms  for 
thj  higher  paid  and  shorter  hours  of  virban 
industry.  A  maze  of  regulations  restricting 
the  free  operation  of  farming  has  also  ac- 
centuated the  trend  of  manpower  toward  the 
cities 

Tlicre  U  great  need  for  n\ore  farm  ma- 
chinery Farm  machinery  is  the  only  pos- 
sible sutMtitute  for  seme  of  the  labor  now 
lost  to  the  farms.  For  efficient  and  in- 
creased production,  more,  and  not  less,  farm 
machinery  should  be  made  available  during 
tl^.is  and  the  coming  year 

t\  real  and  serious  shortage  of  protein 
feeds  now  prevails.  These  feeds  are  par- 
ticularly needed  to  maintain  milk  and  egg 
production.  The  present  price  ratios  of 
beef   and   pork   to  milk  and   eggs   wiU  divert 


large  quantities  of  proteins  to  beef  cattle 
and  the  hog  growers  which  normally  go  to 
dairying. 

During  the  past  year,  all  costs  of  milk 
production,  including  labor  costs,  have  risen 
more  than  has  the  price  of  milk;  and  these 
costs  have  risen  more  than  the  figures  in- 
dicate due  to  intangible  factors  such  as  delay 
in  obtaining  repairs,  greater  inefficiency  of 
labor,  lack  of  surety  of  labor  and  supplies, 
and  so  forth.  Manpower  waste  on  the  larms 
Is  increa.'-ing  as  a  result  of  compliance  with 
regulations  covering  truck  certittcatrs  gas 
rationing,  delays  In  securing  farm  equip- 
ment, and  rubber  boot  priorities 

Restrictions  on  obtaining  repairs  and  parts 
Include  such  important  items  as  truck 
carburetor  parts,  tractor  carburetor  parts, 
milking  machine  motors-,  etc. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Federal  price  policies 
for  governing  milk  and  its  protlucis  neces- 
sarily hinge  upcm  price  policies  with  regard 
to  hogs  and  beef,  the  Government  has  em- 
barked upon  three  conflicting  price  programs 
Prices  ot  beef  on  the  hoof  have  not  been 
regulated.  Minimum  guaranteed  prices  for 
hogs  have  been  assured.  Butter  prices  have 
been  frozen  nationally  on  a  Chicago  basis  of 
46 '2  cents  for  92  score,  which  is  about  24 
percent  below  a  proper  ratio  with  the  guar- 
anteed price  of  hogs.  Milk  prices  to  pro- 
ducers have  been  frozen  throughout  the 
Nation  at  January  levels,  which  are  from  65 
cents  to  $1  10  per  hundredweight  le.ss  than 
they  should  be  at  this  time  in  relation  to  a 
proper  price  for  butter.  Productrs  of  milk 
for  cheese  have  been  forced  to  accept  tlie 
humiliation  of  a  subsidy  in  lieu  of  a  neces- 
sary pric,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  requisitioning  for  export  and 
military  u.se  one-half  of  the  cheese  produced 
in  this  Nation  this  year. 

By  and  large,  the  frozen  price  levels  for 
dairy  farmers  will  tend  to  increase  shortages 
and  will  not  even  maintain  last  year's  pro- 
duction levels. 

Notwithstanding  these  handicaps  Amer- 
icas dairy  farmers  will  get  along.  Those 
who  cannot  afford  to  produce  milk  or  its 
products  will  .sell  their  cows  and  produce 
Other  farm  crops,  or  leave  their  farms  and 
take  good  Jobs  in  urban  industry  Those 
who  can  afford  to  stay  on  the  farms  will 
measure  their  capacity  to  produce  in  accord- 
ance with  what  they  can  get  for  their  milk 
and  do  the  best  they  can.  Without  an  im- 
mediate rectiftcation  of  the  situation,  the 
entire  eastern  area  of  the  United  States  will 
shortly  be  on  a  deficit  basis  with  regard  to 
the  milk  supply.  Similar  ct)nditions  have 
already  developed  in  California  and  In  the 
South,  where,  due  to  shifts  of  population, 
milk  supplies  are  already  inadequate 

While  a  severe  blow  has  been  struck  at  the 
morale  of  dairy  farmers  and  thousands  of 
them  feel  hopelfss  and  embittered,  tlieie  will 
be  few  community  disturbances  and  they  will 
not  strike  They  will  carry  on  by  the  process 
of  curtailing  their  operations  to  meet  the 
pattern  of  the  new  order. 

What  shou'.d  be  done  is  simple  It  Is  so 
simple  that  great  minds  In  the  G<ivernment 
find  It  hard  to  understand  If  milk  and  its 
products  are  an  essential  war  industry,  mini- 
mum guaranteed  prices  should  be  assured  by 
the  Government  at  points  sufficiently  high  to 
maintain  present  production  If  increased 
production  is  required,  flexible  price  ceilings 
should  be  estabiislied  at  p<nnts  sufficiently 
high  to  assure  some  measure  of  tins  increase. 
Between  the  minimum  and  maximum  prices, 
there  should  be  allowed  free  play  of  economic 
forces  Such  a  phni  would  be  effective  m 
controlling  runaway  prices  and  helpful  in 
producing  milk  and  its  products  in  our  pres- 
ent time  of  need  Such  a  plan  i.s  anti-mfla- 
tlonary.  whereas  the  present  administrations 
effort  to  freeze  dairy  prices  at  relatively  low 
levels  and  make  up  for  It  by  giving  farmers 
some  form  of  subsidy,  which  later  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  tax  monies,  contains  the  es- 


sence of  Inflation  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  low  price  Is  supplemented  by  an 
individual  subsidy  check,  or  whether  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Government  be 
used  to  purchase  the  product  from  the  farm- 
ers at  one  price  and  resell  It  to  the  handlers 
at  a  lower  price  In  imitation  of  the  English 
system  Both  are  equally  inflationary,  un- 
desirable, and  unwanted  by  the  farmers  of 
America. 

In  presenting  this  statement  to  the  public, 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  is  not  asking  for  a  rational  price 
policy  to  benefit  dairy  farmers.  It  is  suggest- 
ing that  if  the  Government  really  desires  to 
have  enough  dairy  products  during  and  after 
the  war.  Its  present  policy  will  frustrate  that 
desire  and  the  Federation  is  offering  a  plan 
to  help  attain  needed  pre>ductlon. 


The  Most  Despicable  Saboteur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Most  Despicable  Saboteur." 
published  in  the  Fort  Wayne  tind.) 
News-Sentinel  of  March  6.  1943.  The 
editorial  was  accompanied  by  a  cartoon 
depicting  a  person  labeled  "Trojan  hor.se 
candidate."  placing  dynamite  under  ma- 
chinery labeled  "Our  two-party  system 
of  Government." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  b<'  prinl^-d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Deals  still-pending  suit  against 
the  A.ssociated  Press,  on  monopoly  charges— 
a  suit  which  by  general  agreement  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  serious  threats  ever 
raised  against  a  free  press  In  America — has 
drawn  the  vigorous  condemnatle^n  of  all  but 
lialf  a  dozen  or  so  American  dailies  in  com- 
munities of  any  considerable  size 

Naturally,  this  handful  of  newspapers 
which  have  either  su!)p<jrted  the  administra- 
tion s  stilt  against  the  Associated  Press  or 
else  kept  an  unprincipled  silence,  includes 
the  two  Marshall  Field  papers — New  York's 
PM  (commonly  styled  the  uptown  edition  of 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker  1  and  the  Chi- 
cago Sun.  which  latter  Field  paper's  attempt 
to  bludgeon  its  way  into  Associated  Press 
membership  provided  the  mam  occasion  for 
the  suit  m  the  first  place. 

Perhaps  Just  as  naturally,  the  handful  of 
American  dailies  that  have  uttered  no 
whisper  of  protest  against  this  Ne-.v  Deal 
threat  to  Journalif-tic  liberty  includes,  also, 
the  local  New  Deal  organ  in  this  community. 

If  a  man  (or  a  paper)  is  to  be  fairly  Judged 
by  the  company  that  he  (or  it)  keeps,  then 
a.ssuredly  it  may  be  set  down  that  any  pub- 
lisher of  ar.y  newspaper  included  m  th;s  tiny 
minority  of  American  Journals  acquiescing  in 
the  aiiti-Assoclated  Pre.-s  action  can  claim  no 
enviable  distinction  on  account  of  whatever 
"kudos  "  may  appear  to  reside  in  the  mere 
fact   of  "exclusiveness" 

For  example,  take  the  Fcbrtiary  22  (Wash- 
ington's Birthday)  edition  of  the  Field  paper 
PM  issued  by  out-and-out  "pinkos  "  in  a  State 
which.  Just  by  the  way,  never  adopted  Jeffer- 
son's Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  that  edition — a  definitely  typical  Isstip, 
we    assure    you- PM    viriously    caricatured    ft 
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number  of  Members  of  Coognm.  depicting  ' 
them  M  "hanged  In  eOtj,"  although  all  of 
those   Congraaemen    were   freely   chosen   by 
their  people  only  4  months  ago. 

And  in  that  same  edition,  the  "pinko"  PM 
also  printed  a  cartoon  of  Capt.  Bddle  Rlcken- 
iMCker,  one  of  America's  most  highly  and 
moat  Justly  admired  heroes,  ridiculing  him  as 
a  Punch  and  Judy  dancer — all.  of  courae,  in 
keeping  with  the  despicable  BussUn-born 
Dave  Levitt's  recently  reported  reference  to 
our  ace  of  World  War  No.  1  as  "the  No.  1  rat  of 
World  War  No   2  " 

That's  Mr.  Field's  New  York  paper. 
Now.  mindful  of  the  old  saying  that  a 
man  may  be  Judged  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
let's  turn  to  the  New  Deal's  No.  1  Chicago 
mouthpiece — this  same  Mr,  Field's  morning 
paper,  the  15-months-oW  Sun.  which  is 
spending  a  "barrel"  of  money  plastering  big 
blue-and-whlte  signs  all  over  Chicago,  pro- 
claiming that  the  6\ui  contains  "the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
Last  Tuesday— as,  Indeed,  steadily  from 
week  to  week — the  Sun  made  a  cordial  display 
of  Its  warm  affection  and  high  esteem  for 
Mr    WendeU  Willkie. 

Not  even  making  the  slightest  attempt  to 
conceal  its  first-choice  fondness  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt (Obviously  for  as  many  terms  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  see  fit  to  seek),  the  interna- 
tional playboy's  Chicago  newspaper  presumes 
to  "lecture"  midwestern  Republicans. 

It  presumes  to  enjoin  Republicans  that 
they  have  a  sort  of  solemn  obligation  to 
nominate  for  the  Presidency  in  1944  no  other 
man  than  Wall  Streeter  Willkie — with  the 
possible  exception  of  his  political  prima 
donna  stooge  and  shadow,  Mr.  Harold  Stas- 
sen.  of  Minnesota. 

That  such  out-and-out  tax -escaping  New 
Deal  playboy  multimillionaires  should 
squander  their  unearned,  untaxed,  Inher- 
ited millions  in  such  preposterous  penny- 
lectures  to  Republicans  is  of  no  great  mo- 
ment. The  primary  easenocs  of  Impudence. 
after  all.  are  always  more  amxistng  than  any- 
thing else 

But  here  is  a  matter  provocative  of  con- 
siderable   irritation; 

That  thes.  out-and-out  New  Dealers  (whose 
support  for  WUlkle  or  some  very  similar 
Trojan  horse  is  about  the  most  logical  thing 
that  ever  issues  from  their  minds)  should 
have  a  certain  number  of  "Little  Sir  Echoes" 
permitted  to  run  loose  In  Republican  poli- 
tic-s,  wearing  the  livery  of  Republican  lead- 
ership; and  that  these  toadies  should  be 
fawnlngly  attended,  here  and  there,  by  dis- 
sident but  deferential  "small  fry"  more  con- 
cerned with  checkbooks  than  with  charters  of 
liberty. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  talk  nowadays 
about  "our  way  of  life  " 

On  the  political  side  of  things,  however. 
If  that  phrase  means  anything,  it  means  pre- 
serving the  two-party  system. 

And  preservation  of  the  two-party  system. 
In  turn,  necessitates  the  functioning  of  hon- 
est opposition.  Frienfls  of  the  two-party 
principle  have  the  strong  obligation  to  com- 
bat every  attempt  at  Trojan  horse  flfth- 
oolumn  sabotaging  of  one  party  by  the  other, 
A  free  people  is  entitled  to  a  free  choice  on 
major  lasues. 

The  number  one  Issue  of  the  present  hour 
Is  nationalism  versus  internationalism.  Both 
sides  are  entitled  to  a  hearing.  Each  side  Is 
entitled  to  offer  the  people  a  candidate  cham- 
pioning its  particular  phUosophy. 

Let  the  internationalist  New  Dealers,  thert- 
fore.  nominate  whomsoever  they  will. 

And  if  there  are  any  former  Republicans 
who  now  wish  to  recant  and  abjure  their 
party's  tradiuonal  nationalist  faith — let  them 
go  freely  and  support  the  New  Deal's  inter- 
nationalist candidate  and  his  phUoscpby. 

But  let  them  not  labor,  in  the  manner  of 
boring  bundlBts.  to  destroy  from  within,  not 
only  their  party's  ancient  faith,  but  also  the 
opportunity    for    free    citizens,    traditionally 


adherent  to  one  pvty  or  the  other,  to  find 
somewhere  an  opjxjrtunity  to  register  how- 
ever much  nationalist  conviction  may  be 
resident  in  the  body  p(^tlc. 

The  American  people  had  enough  tweedle- 
dum-tweedledee  politics  in  1940. 

They  wUl  not  forever  submit  to  a  "good 
fellow"  tolerance  of  political  chicaneries 
which  favor — If  they  do  not,  Indeed,  guar- 
antee— a  gag  In  the  mouths  of  nUllious  eager 
to  make  themselves  heard  through  the  peace- 
ful (and  once  fBunlllar)  agency  of  a  free 
ballot. 

They  are  insisting  upon  a  recognition  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy— in  political  as 
well  as  personal  affairs. 


Secrecy  'm  Diplomacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  KOKTH  CABOLINA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DOTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricohd  a  very  in- 
teresting address  deliveied  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Grant,  formerly  Minister  to  Albania  and 
later  as  our  State  Department  repre- 
sentative in  Thailand. 

This  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Grant  in  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  and  a  re- 
port of  it  was  pubUshed  in  the  columns 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times,  issue  of 
Wednesday.  January  27.   1943. 

Dr.  Grant  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  one  of  our  outstanding  authorities 
on  international  affairs,  and  as  a  stu- 
dent of  modem,  history  his  services  are 
In  great  demand  throughout  the  cotmtry 
as  a  lecturer  and  public  speaker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Da.   GtAirr   HtTB   Statk   Sbcimct   ow   Diplo- 

MACT ^FORMKK     UKITSD     STATES     ElTVOT     DE- 

cuuues    PuBUC    Kmowi^edcx    Might    Have 
Prevented  Loobeb 

(By  Charles  Pennington) 

"If  the  American  public  had  been  fully 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  Japanese  In- 
trigue in  the  Pacific  before  the  war  the  sneak 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  probably  would  never 
have  occurred."  Dr.  Hugh  G.  Grant  told  mem- 
bers of  the  SzecuUves  Club  last  night  at  the 
Bead  House. 

Former  United  States  Minister  to  Albania 
and  later  Minister  to  Thailand.  Dr.  Grant 
charged  that  under  the  existing  "system"  the 
American  State  Department  is  a  secret  or- 
ganization and  the  American  public  is  told 
nothing  of  the  facu  behind  diplomatic 
policies 

"One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  SUte 
Department  organization  which  has  existed 
over  a  long  period  of  time  is  the  manner  in 
which  political  reix>rtfi  from  ambaosadors  and 
ministers  abroad  are  received  and  treated  in 
the  Department."  Dr.  Grant  asserted.  "The 
vast  majority  of  these  reports  are  seen  only  by 
'career'  cfOcers  sitting  at  desks  who  initial 
them  and  pass  them  on  to  the  pigeonholes, 
and  oblivion.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  rare  re- 
port which  reaches  the  desk  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

rATB  niBvn  to  httll 

Prefacing  his  address  with  a  tribute  to 
"that  great  Tennessean  and  great  American, 


ConleU  Htill."  Dr.  Grant  tmphim\mA  that  he 
■poke  only  as  a  private  dtlaen.  and  ziot  as  a 
itpietiiilntlvr  <tf  the  Stats  Department,  nor 
of  the  War  Department.  (Dr.  C^iant  recently 
made  a  tour  of  American  Army  camps  and  air 
bases  delivering  a  series  of  orientation  lec- 
tures.) 

In  his  discussion  of  the  "existing  system** 
in  the  State  Department,  the  former  minis- 
ter said  that  in  a  recently  published  State 
Department  White  Paper,  it  is  revealed  that 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  Ambassador  to  Japan,  had 
stated  in  January  1941  that  war  appeared 
certain  with  Japan,  and  predicted  that  Japan 
wculd  attack  Pearl  Harbor. 

"Did  you  e'ver  hear  of  that  dl^atcb,  or  of 
other  dispatches  telUng  of  Japanese  Intrigue 
In  the  Par  East? 

"I  can  weU  understand  how  the  late  Sena- 
tor Borah,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  many  years,  cotild 
be  so  deceived  as  to  proclaim  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  that  he  knew  from  pri- 
vate informatKm  that  there  would  be  no  war 
In  Eurc^)e.  Neither  Senator  Borah  nor  his 
colleagues  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  have  a  Joint  responsibUlty 
with  the  Executive  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  afralrs,  had  any  direct  access  to  the 
ninnerous  reports  and  dispatches  pouring 
into  the  State  Departnaent  from  American 
ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad,  describ- 
ing the  swift-moving  events  which  Indicated 
the  probability  of  war.  This  system  should 
be  reformed  so  that  the  American  people  can 
be  prepared  for  sneak  attars." 

UWITEU  STATES  POSITIOir  tSKXD 

Dr.  Grant  said  that  soon  after  assuming 
his  portfolio  in  Thailand  he  was  approached 
by  representatives  of  the  Thailand  Govern- 
ment who  desired  to  know  the  position  of 
the  United  SUtes  on  claims  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  make  for  territory  in 
French  Indochina. 

"I  immediately  forwarded  a  cablegram  to 
the  State  Department.  I  anticipated  the 
character  of  the  reply  smce  I  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Secretary  Hull's  strong  ad- 
vocacy of  the  policy  of  the  status  ^uo  and 
opposition  to  any  form  of  territorial  aggres- 
sion. 

"One  week  later  I  received  from  the  SUte 
Department  a  reply  in  which  I  was  instructed 
to  inform  the  Tliai  Government  that  the 
American  Government  beUeved  in  the  main- 
tenimce  of  <.e  statvis  quo.  I  was  also  In- 
structed to  use  every  opporttmlty  poaslble 
to  get  this  viewpoint  across  to  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment. 

"I  followed  my  instructions,  In  which,  In- 
cidentally, I  heartUy  concurred.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  "Dials  In  agitating  for  French 
territory  in  Indo-China  were  in  danger  of 
being  drawn  Into  a  J^aanese  trap,  becoming 
collaborators  with  Japan  in  the  threat  against 
the  French  poaneaslon." 


BBITIBH    STAND    CHAlfCED 

The  minister  said  he  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  British  minister  had  received  similar 
instructions  from  his  Government  on  the 
Thai  claims.  After  a  few  weeks,  however, 
the  British  minister  changed  his  aUltude  to 
favor  a  policy  of  appeasement.  Dr.  Grant 
said.  He  added  that  he  believed  the  minister 
made  the  change  on  his  own  Initiative,  and 
not  on  Instructions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

"In  upholding  the  policy  of  the  status  quo, 
I  soon  became  the  object  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  Thai  propagandists  who  were 
clamoring  for  the  French  territory  In  Indo- 
china working  hand  In  hand  with  Japanese 
fifth  columnists,  who,  it  is  now  obvictis,  for 
some  time  had  been  intriguing  behind  the 
scenes  to  involve  Thailand  in  their  plot 
against  Indo-china. 

"The  Thais  went  to  war  with  the  French 
In  November,  1940,  a  few  weeks  before  Jap- 
anese troops  moved  into  northern  Indo- 
china. They  walked  right  into  the  Jap 
trap. 
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"At  the  end  of  approximately  3  months 
Of  fighting  on  the  frontier  and  a  naval  battle 
In  the  Gulf  of  Slam  which  was  disastrous 
for  the  Thai  Navy,  the  Japane.se  plotte'-.s  in 
Tokyo,  p.-oclaiminK  to  the  world  that  Japan 
fcought  'peace  In  A.sia.'  announced  a  'medi- 
ation' conference  in  Tokyo  to  which  Thai 
and   French    delegates   were   invited." 

rNDERSTANDINC  BEFORE  WAR 

"Future  history  probably  will  reveal  that 
a  perfect  understandinti;  existed  between  the 
principal  Thai  and  Japanese  political  leaders 
In  regard  to  the  Indu-chma  venture  long  be- 
f(ire  the  Thal-Indo-cluna  war.  The  so- 
called  Tokyo  "mediation  conference"  was  a 
/  phase  oi  the  Japanese  plot  (or  the  seizure 
not  onlv  of  Indo-chlna.  but  of  Thailand, 
Burma.   Malaya,   and   Singapore   " 

Dr  Grant  said  he  continued  to  oppose  the 
Thai  claims  In  French  Indo-china  up  to  the 
last  In  an  effort  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
Japanese  trap  He  said  a  Japanese-con- 
tiolled  radio  station  broadcast  a  report  that 
the  American  minister  to  Thailand  was  being 
recalled  to  Washington  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  would  be  transferred  to  another 
post 

"As  subsequent  events  proved,  the  alien  in- 
triguers who  were  plotting  to  get  me  out  of 
their  way  In  the  pursuit  of  their  plans  to 
upset  the  American  policy  of  the  status  quo 
were  more  charitable  than  certain  career 
cClcers  in  he  Stale  Department  I  wa.s  re- 
called to  Washington  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Oumner  Welles  during  the  absence  of 
Secretary  Hull,  but  not  for  transfer  to  an- 
other post  And  Mr  Welles  refused  to  grant 
me  the  ctistomary  consultation  extended  to 
ministers  who  are  recalled  from  their  posts,' 

Dr  Cirant  said  that  .some  t'.me  ai;o  pro- 
fessional career  officers  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment launched  a  move  to  place  career  men  In 
all  Important  position,    abroad. 

*  DECRIES  COMPLACENCY 

Dr  Grant  described  the  spirit  of  compla- 
cency which  he  .>;a;d  he  found  in  Hawaii.  In 
the  Philippines  and  in  Singapore  on  his  way 
to  Thiuland  He  said  Manuel  Quezon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philirplne  Commonwealth,  told 
him  in  liMO  that  "I  have  never  believed  there 
Will  be  war  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  " 

He  said  the  British  governor  of  Malaya  told 
him  In  June  1941  that  there  wotild  be  war 
With  the  Japanese,  and  predicted  that  If  war 
cam.e  the  Japs  would  attack  Singapore,  not 
from  the  «ea,  but  through  the  Jungles,  aa  they 
did  do  Inter. 

Dr  Grant  also  told  of  his  four  years  as 
mini.ster  to  Albania,  and  of  a  conversation 
With  King  Zog,  in  which  the  Albanian  King 
toid  him  m  1935  that  Germany  was  building 
the  world  fi  greatest  military  machine, 

Dr   Grant  predicted  a  "long,  hard  struggle 

-....ahead  for  the  Allied  Nations  In  the  war."    He 

paid  the  United  States  is  building  the  worlds 

greatest  army  atid  air  corps,  but  that  victory 

mu«t  be  bought  with  blocd  and  tears. 

He  said  the  German  people  will  not  "crack," 
and  predicted  that  the  last  battle  In  E^irope 
will  be  fought  on  German  soil.  He  predicted 
take  It  will  take  "'years'"  to  beat  the  Japanese 
In  the  Pacific,  and  said  "our  greatest  danger 
now  Is  overoptimism  regarding  the  war." 

After  the  war  is  won  the  United  States  must 

be   '  haid-boiled"   In   order    to   maintain   the 

peace,  and  a  League  of  Nation.s  or  some  similar 

organization  niuat  be  backed  up  with  force, 

.he  said, 

"We  can't  maintain  peace  by  giving  every- 
one a  quart  of  milk,  Pateruali!?m  won't  work. 
The  little  nations  of  Europe  will  need  our 
help,  but  ultimately  they  must  pull  them- 
selves back  up  by  their  own  bootstraps  and 
work  otit  their  own  destiny.  We  mtist  not 
try  to  establish  a  world-wide  Work  Projects 
Administration,  It  Is  physically  Impossible 
for  use  to  feed  and  clothe  hall  Uie  world." 


Austrian  Battalion 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  way 
of  protest  again.st  forcing  alien  selectees 
who  are  Czechs.  Pole.s,  Yugoslavs,  and 
Austrians  to  serve  in  the  Austrian  Bat- 
talion of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
which  battaUon,  unfortunately,  is  tied 
up  with  Otto  von  Hapsburg.  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  the  Austro-Hungarrar. 
Empire.  I  am  pleased  to  note  as  a  result 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  writes  me,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

Those  enlisted  men  who  ccMitinue  to  ob- 
ject to  service  with  this  unit  are  now  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  other  ground-force 
units  upon  FUbmission  of  written  application 
to  the  commanding  officer  Cadre  personnel 
desiring  transfers  >ai11  be  relieved  from  duty 
with  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Infantry 
when  trained  personnel  is  available  within 
the  unit.  Moreover,  current  In^-tructlons 
confine  the  assi^^nment  of  Austrian  aliens  to 
the  One  Hundred  and  First  Infantry  only  to 
tho.se  who  volunteer  for  such  assignments. 

I  wisli  to  thank  the  Secretary  for  his 
sound  judt^ment,  as  thus  expres.sed. 

I  herewith  set  forth  a  copy  of  the  letter 
in  full: 

War  Dep.artment, 

Wa'^hirigtnn.  D   C  .  March  6,  1943. 
Hon    Emani'el  Celler. 

Huuse  of  ReprescntatticK. 

Washington,  D    C. 
De-ar  Mr    Cet-ier:   Tins  Is  in  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February'  24  concerning  the 
Austrian  Battalion, 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  unit  is  American  in  every  respect, 
and  that  It  is  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  carries  the  American  colors  only 
Austrian  aliens  as.slgiied  to  the  One  Hundred 
and  First  Infantry  Battalion  are  entitled  to 
and  are  receiving  the  same  privileges  as 
Americans  in  other  units  of  the  Army,  In- 
cluding the  right  to  apply  for  American  citi- 
zenship 

Regiu-ding  Instruction  In  the  German  lan- 
guage, only  the  officer  and  cadre  personnel 
are  receiving  this  training.  This  Is  being 
done  solely  to  refresh  these  Individuals  in 
the  German  equivalents  of  English  military 
terms,  .so  that  enlisted  men  assigned  or  to 
be  assigned  to  this  unit  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand and  be  taught  the  English  equiva- 
lents Classes  also  have  been  organized  to 
teach  the  English  language  to  the  enlisted 
men  In  this  unit. 

Without  attempting  to  deprecate  the  re- 
marks made  in  the  correspondence  enclosed 
with  your  letter.  I  cannot  but  deduce  that 
they  reflect  groundless  reports  and  rumors 
received  by  individuals  prior  to  a.^sitrnment 
to  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Infantry,  and 
that  their  suspicions  and  fears  will  be  ma- 
terially relieved  when  they  become  accli- 
mated to  their  a.ssignments.  However,  tho.'^e 
enlisted  who  continue  to  object  to  service 
with  this  unit  are  now  authorized  to  transfer 
to  other  ground-force  units  ujxin  submission 
of  written  application  to  the  commanding 
ofBcer,  Cadre  personnel  desiring  transfers 
win  b*  relieved  from  duty  with  the  One 
Hundred  and  First  Inlaiitry   wheu   trained 


personnel  Is  available  within  the  unit.  More- 
over, current  instructions  confine  the  assign- 
ment of  Austrian  aliens  to  the  One  Hundred 
and  First  Infantry  only  to  those  who  volun- 
teer for  such  assignments 

I  triist  this  Information  adequately  re- 
sponds to  your  Ir.qulry  and  appreciate  your 
bringing  your  Interest  in  this  matter  to  m.y 
attention 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hlnrt  L   Sttmsow 

Secretary  of  War. 


No  Time  To  Lift  the  Cotton  Quotas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

OK    MIf.SOfRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdau.  March  9.  1043 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Aunculiure,  lifting  the 
quotas  on  wheat,  there  has  been  a 
strong  demand  from  certain  sections 
and  individuals  that  the  Secretary  is.sue 
an  order  lifting  the  quotas  on  cotton 
also,  so  that  the  farmers  in  our  cotton 
producing  .sections  could  plant  and  raise 
cotton  to  their  hearts'  content. 

The  advocates  of  such  a  program  fail 
to  realize  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
program  at  this  time  would  not  only  dis- 
rupt our  farm  program,  well  under  way 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  but 
would  seriously  upset  the  economic  bal- 
ance in  many  sections.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  proposal  are  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis, 
Tenn..  which  I  am  including  herein  as 
part  of  my  remarks  and  which  I  believe 
reflects  the  .sentiment  of  must  cotton 
growers  of  the  country: 

DIXIE   IS   NOT  SO  Dt-'MB 

"The  Delta  Council,  representing  n  large 
majority  of  cotton  producers  in  this  area, 
vigorously  protests  any  lncrea.se  of  cotton 
acreage  under  the  present  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  allotment  which 
h.is  been  approved  by  the  vote  of  an  over- 
whelmlnp  majority  of  producer.-,  in  the  recent 
election  held  for  that  purpose  " 

For  purptises  of  emphasis  we  reprint  the 
foregoing  statement  which  the  Delta  Council 
sent  to  Washington  this  week.  It  Is  forth- 
right. It  IS  representative  It  is  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  South  Is  capable  of  understand- 
Itig  Its  problems  now  and  m  the  tuture.  and 
intends  to  fight  for  the  right  to  handle  its 
economy.  It  Is  not  to  be  lured  by  glittering 
generalities. 

To  the  uninitiated,  all-out  production  of 
cotton  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  course 
m  wartimes,  Ihe  cattle  men  ;n  the  West  are 
demanding  cotton  oil  and  cake  for  protein. 
To  get  cotton  oil  we  must  raise  cotton,  but 
there  Is  a  danger  of  overproduction  of  cotton 
to  get  the  seed. 

Taking  off  restrictions  now  would  endanger 
the  balance  There  are  other  oils  which  can 
be  grown  In  the  South— peanut  and  soybean, 
for  instance— which  would  help  the  program 
of  diversification.  We  m.ust  continue  to  grow 
food  and  feed  as  well  us  cotton. 

All-out  production  of  cotton  would  take 
lis   buck   to   the   uue-crop   system   we   ht»v« 
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struggled  against  so  desperately  in  the  past. 
Get  us  the  machinery  and  the  marketing 
set-up  and  we  will  get  out  the  feed. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion does  not  want  unrestricted  cotton  pro- 
duction. The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration is  making  provision  for  supply- 
ing the  seed,  the  market  and  the  "know  how  ' 
so  our  farmers  can  produce  other  proteins, 
such  a.'  peanuts  and  beans. 

What  we  want  Is  better  cotton,  not  more 
cotton  And  we  want  food  crops  herds  of 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  that  thrive  so  well  In 
our  Southland,  That  Is  the  safer  way.  that 
Is  the  right  way. 

The  demand  Is  for  more  feed  That  we  can 
get  from  ether  products  in  the  South  Mean- 
time we  can  be  improving  our  cotton  and 
balancing  our  production. 

If  unrestricted  cotton  production  were 
needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  the 
South  would  not  hesitate  But  the  Depp.rt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  says  It  is  feed  that  Is 
needed.  The  Department  does  not  want  un- 
restricted cotton  production.  It  is  stnv.ng 
to  get  oil-producing  crops  moving  in  the 
South,  and  we  should  cooperate. 

Not  onlv  is  It  a  profitable  undertaking  in 
wartime,  but  It  Is  the  sane  way  to  proceed 
lest  we  be  caught  In  a  "cotton  only"  condi- 
tion after  the  war.  Diversification  and  Im- 
provement of  farm  products  are  important 
In  the  war  program  and  vital  after  the  war, 
Unrc-trictcd  cotton  production  is  the  wrong 
wav,  new  or  in  tlie  future. 

We  are  glad  Oscar  Johnston,  president  of 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  has  corrected 
the  impression  In  Washington  tliat  the  cvun- 
cU  or  that  he.  personally,  advocate  unlimited 
cotton  production  We  applaud  Walter  Sill- 
ers and  the  Delta  Council  for  a  statesmanlike 
stand. 


Walter  Winchetl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

HEADQfARTERS  SQUADRON. 

Fleet  Air  Wing  Eight, 

Sav  F'-avcisco.  Cahf.,  February  28.  1943. 

Dear  Sir:  In  Walter  Wlnchells  column  re- 
printed in  the  San  Franci.sco  Cail-Bulletin 
under  the  date  of  February  25.  1943.  was  a 
short  note  on  your  feelings  about  Lieutenant 
Commander  Winchell. 

Just  becatise  It  may  be  a  boost  to  your 
morale  that  Lieutenant  Commander  Win- 
chell has  been  placed  on  the  Inactive  lu^t.  It 
Is  hardly  a  boost  In  my  morale  but  some- 
thing of  a  reduction,  beca'use  I  have  the 
utmost  faith  In  what  Mr,  Winchell  reports 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Navy  I  know  nothing, 
first  hand,  of  what  Mr,  Winchell  has  done  as 
an  officer,  but  I  had  the  very  good  fortune 
to  help  place  in  commission  Patrol  Squad- 
ron 83.  which  Mr,  Winchell  flew  with  on  an 
enemy  hunt  at  .«^ea  on  which  he  manned  a 
cannon  in  the  plane  in  which  he  was  flying. 
I  have  the  utmost  confidence  In  the  com- 
manding officer  of  patrol  83,  and  he  would 
not  report  to  the  commander  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Forces  If  Mr.  Winchell  had  not  done 
What  was  reported. 
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It  seems  to  me  ,that  people  would  learn 
sooner  or  later  not  to  contest  what  Mr.  Win- 
chell .says  in  his  column  or  radio  broadcasts 
because  he  has  been  threatened  many  times 
with  lawsuits.  For  some  strange  reason  they 
Just  don't  seem  to  materialize  In  convictions 
or  Judements,  Could  the  reason  for  this  be 
that  Mr  Winchell  has  proof  for  what  he  says? 

In  the  same  column,  Mr  Congressman, 
were  excerpts  from  statements  by  other  peo- 
ple, newspapers,  and  naval  authorities  of 
praise  and  criticism.  When  Mr,  Winchell  is 
attacked  by  a  person  or  persons  who  try  to 
lower  his  reputation  In  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  he  prints  both  sides  of  the  story 
so  people  can  form  their  own  opinion  of  his 
actions 

I  am  one  of  the  fighting  men  you  refer 
to  in  the  Navy  (a  yeoman,  second  class!, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  defend  Mr,  Winchell  for  the  majority  of 
the  met-  In  the  Navy,  The  Navy  is  Indeed 
fortunate  to  hav^  had  Mr,  Winchell  as  an 
officer  who  has  seen  actual  duty  on  the  high 
seas  and  in  the  air. 

In  my  way  of  thinking  Mr.  Winchell  is 
something  similar  to  a  destroyer  In  that  he 
attacks  anything  that  his  opponent  may 
have  w.thout  discrimination  of  size  (or  po- 
sition) . 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  ( now  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnell .  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations  approve  of  Mr,  Winchell's 
broadcasts.  I  ask  ycu.  Mr.  Congressman  who 
is  a  l:*yman  to  contest  the  Judgment  of  the 
men  that  are  running  this  war  (and  a  good 
Job.  too)  In  which  the  Navy  is  playing  such 
an  Important  part. 

When  you  speak  of  the  fighting  men  of 
the  Navy  "you  may  forget  that  Admiral  Nim- 
Itz  Is  in  command  of  the  Pacific  forces  that 
defeated  the  Japs  at  Midway  and  that  he  Is 
the  same  Admiral  Nimitz  who  said  that 
Lieutenant  Commander  Wlnchells  broad- 
casts were  of  tremendous  vahie  to  the  Navy. 

You  have  formed  your  opinion  and  have 
denounced  Mr,  Winchell  in  the  press,  I 
am  a  sailor.  21  years  old.  that  believes  in 
America  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and 
I.  too,  have  formed  my  opinion  of  Mr,  Win- 
chell and  I  say  that  If  the  country  had  more 
men  like  him  It  would  be  too  bad  for  Hitler 
ai.d  others  who  dislike  Mr,  Winchell  and  the 
right  ol  the  American  people  to  criticize 
the  people  they  elect  to  serve  them  In  public 
office, 

I  leave  this  old  saying  with  you:  'It  Is  the 
truth  that  hurts." 

Vtry  respectfully  yours, 

Vawce  I.  Morris,  Jr  . 
Yeoman.  Second  C/as5, 

United  Stales  Nary. 


Grade  Labeling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

C&ADC    LABELINO 

The  minority  administration  In  Washing- 
ton continues  to  disregard  the  mandate  of 
the  election  last  November  which  repudiated 


Us  policies.  The  latest  attempt  to  Inflict 
measures  repugnant  to  the  majority  of  the 
Nation's  citizens  is  Price  Administrator 
Brown's  announcement  that  fruit  and  vege- 
table packers  will  be  required  to  use  grade 
labeling  on  every  can  that  they  put  up  thla 
year. 

Tills  order  Is  peculiarly  offensive  because 
It  Is  an  eftort  to  use  the  war  as  a  cloak  for  a 
phony  reform  which  was  investigated,  ex- 
posed as  fraudulent,  and  rejected  In  peace- 
time. Grade  labeling  Is  the  darling  of  the 
Communists.  According  to  their  theory,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  identify  goods  is  to  re- 
quire canners  to  label  their  products  as  meet- 
ing certain  specified  standards  and  tMe  house- 
wife can  then  purchase  according  to  the 
limitation  of  her  kitchen  budget. 

The  process  is  given  a  false  plausibility  by 
the  fact  that  grading  of  canned  products  ob- 
tains generally  at  the  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  levels  of  that  business.  But.  as 
canners  have  repeatedly  pointed  out.  It  is  Oiie 
thing  to  set  standar'^s  on  which  canners  and 
wholesalers  can  agree  and  quite  another  to 
write  legally  tight  definitions  such  as  would 
be  essential  to  an  enforceable  system  of  grade 
labeling  for  consumers.  When  a  canner  and 
a  wholesaler  fall  out  on  a  question  of  grad- 
ing, the  normal  procedure  is  not  to  take  the 
matter  to  court  but  to  submit  it  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  arbitrator  is.  like  the  seller  and 
the  customer,  an  expert,  and  extreme  pre- 
cision is.  for  this  reason,  not  required  la 
the  standards  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
interpret  between  the  two  disputants,  who 
have  agreed  in  advance  to  accept  his  Judg- 
m:nt, 

Mr,  Erown  and  his  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration enjoy  no  such  favorable  circum- 
stances If  they  undertake  to  enforce  grade 
labeling  they  must  be  prepared  to  enforce  it 
in  court.  That  will  call  for  grading  defini- 
tions that  are  legally  airtight  and  yet  flexible 
enough  to  classify  all  of  the  variations  in  the 
natural  products.  It  may  be  noted  that  peas, 
even  what  Mr.  Brown  would  call  substandard 
peas,  are  not  a  homogeneous  subject  that  can 
be  made  to  conform  to  specifications  as  ball 
bearings  can.  These  airtight  definition* 
would  have  to  be  written  for  literally  thou- 
sands of  products  and  would  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  canning  industry,  or  at  least 
made  Intelligible  to  its  members.  If  Mr. 
Brown  should  undertake  such  a  herculean 
tas'K  he  might  get  his  standaids  ready  by  the 
end  of  the  war— if  it  were  a  longer  war  than 
anvone  likes  to  anticipate  now. 

Beyond  the  Impracticability  of  drawing  up 
understandable  and  legally  enforceable 
standards,  grade  labeling  would  fall  down  be- 
cause It  makes  no  allowance  whatever  for 
taste.  That,  of  course,  is  something  which 
cannot  be  standardized.  Yet  it  is.  perhaps, 
the  most  imp>ortant  factor  in  the  saUbility 
and.  therefore,  in  the  real  value  of  any  canned 
food.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  say  that 
this  product  has  a  fancy  taste  and  that  one 
a  choice  or  extra-standard  one,  ais  the  grade 
labelers  propose,  but  tastes  vary  with  con- 
sumers, a  fact  for  which  we  should  all  be 
thankful.  To  grade  labeling  there  Is  the 
additional  objection  that  it  encourages  the 
buyer  to  believe  that  the  higher  the  grade, 
the  greater  the  nutritional  value,  though  gen- 
erally that  is  not  the  fact. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Haijxck.  of 
Indiana,  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  against 
Brown's  proposal  in  Congress  and  there  la 
good  reason  to  hope  that  this  silly  venttire 
will  be  stopped  before  it  throws  the  canning 
industry  into  further  chaos  and  further 
diminishes  the  Nation's  food  supply.  As  Mr. 
H.ALLECK  noted,  the  people  voting  last  Novem- 
ber in  effect  told  the  administration  to  quit 
telling  the  American  people  that  "papa  knows 
bast."  If  the  news  has  not  reached  the  ear* 
of  the  bureaucrats,  as  apparently  It  has  not. 
Congress  is  Justified  In  taking  the  sharpest 
possible  measures  to  bring  them  to  heel. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuciday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  letter  of  Vance  I.  Morns,  Jr.. 
a  copy  o.  which  Is  inserted  above  by  the 
genLJe  nan  from  WashuiR'iOn  I  Mr.  Mac- 
MUSON  ! .  reply  was  made  by  mc  as  follows: 

Uazch  4    1943 
Vanct  I   MoKitrs.  Jr  . 

Yeoman     STond     Clan^      Vnitrd     States 

Na\.y      Hi^ud<iuartcr<i     Sfjuadrcm.     Flrrt 

Air    Wing    Cght.    Care    of    Flret    Po<t 

OfJ[rr,  Sun  f^anriuro,  Calif. 

VtAn   Ml    %'onr.iM    Many    tliar.kt   for   yoUT 

UtU-T    ill    I!  »■    2/1   h 

N  /w  b'  "I  f  \i  iirfl  Mr  W-nctiMl  are  en« 
t.'!rd  U)  your  opituon  u^i  I  am  to  mine  but 
^fc'hi'n  y(  ur  friend  Wlnc^jell  Tclit%  to  Bomt 
14  ';03  WW  Aiijirrirrir.ii  ttj»  brJiu;  "damrcd  ftjOU" 
fi:id  when  til'  ptwid'cra  to  much  d:rt>'.  raaty 
E'i»a!p,  whfu  h«'  ri-flccl»  ut)  ju  Mii*  chtuitlty  cf 
Jlhh  of  Arc  ai;d  wfw'ti,  h.iVii;;;  beui  t.  rUfled 
nt  t'lT  ariive  duty  lu-  a*k'd  lo  \n  Uefrrrod 
f«:.d  .■>i>cnUs  much  uf  hi^  tunc  Luii^iLg  uruuiid 
qui'-tioiiable  re»<)rle.  nuUiouu  of  Aiuerlcuiu 
hiivc  no  u^e  fcr  him. 

Yuu  are  In  the  Nuvy  but  you  are  P't  tho 
Only  one  wiio  Is  in  the  Navy  unci  yuu  will 
tjbucrve.  IX  yuu  have  nolca  ihr  X.icLn.  Ih^t 
hit  Winchell  doe*  all  his  fl>;hUnK  uith  his 
muuth  and  no  far  as  we  aro  advitted  hob  made 
iiu  substantial  contrlbuLmn.  t-iimr  cf  >^>'rvice 
or  or  propoily.  to  the  war  i-ffort.  while  many 
of  as  have  n^cnllced  praclically  evcrythuijj 
Wo  had  in  aid  ot  the  w^. 

You  are  BtUl  young  and  when  you  reach  my 
•(?e,  67,  experience  will  have  enabled  you  to 
form  a  more  accurate  opinion  of  people  gen- 
erally 

Goori   luck   to  you — a  fine  man. 
B.ucer^ly  yours, 

Clark  E,  Hoffmi^n. 


Lend-Lease 


REMARKS 


HON.  J.  BUEU  SNYDER 

OT  PeNVSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATfVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  19i3 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Streaker,  there  ap- 
pears in  the  March-April  issue  of  the 
Arnii'  Ordnance  magazine,  just  off  the 
press,  a  most  timely  and  illuminating 
article  on  lend-lease  by  Maj.  Gen.  C.  M. 
Wesson.  U.  S.  A.,  until  recently  Chief 
of  Army  Ordnance,  and  now  Senior 
Assistant  Administrator.  OfBce  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administration. 

The  responsibility  devolved  upon  Gen- 
eral Wesson.  imtiJ  a  few  montlis  ago.  for 
tlie  procurement  and  producuon  of  guns, 
tanks,  bombs,  and  ammunition  for  the 
land  forces  of  our  own  and  allied  gov- 
ernments, including  the  Marine  Corps. 
and  for  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
naval  ordnance  materieL 


General  Wesson's  article  comes  as  a 
great  contribution  to  this  debate: 

LrHD-irASE — THT     rWTTTD     NATIONS     POOL     KT- 

souRCES  rem  victory  in  ciobal  war 
(MaJ.  Gen    C.  M   Wesson) 

It  is  with  conalderable  heeitalion  that  one 
diiscuiwes  the  BVibject  of  lend-leare.  Thu* 
hyphenated  word  is  apt.  I  believe,  to  conjure 
In  the  mind  of  the  busy  man  the  thought 
that  It  16  JU6t  another  way  (or  the  Utuied 
8  ales  to  give  away  a  lot  of  thlru^s  which  in 
the  end  may  beget  only  International  til  will. 
Moreovt-r.  the  maii  absoroed  in  hia  work  nat- 
urally hus  his  paramount  interest  m  thutie 
tiilng8  which  touch  directly  on  bis  day-to- 
day lift — such  li.p.cs  ais  the  c  bl  of  living 
versus  liicome,  tlte  local  political  bat  lie.  and 
«j»iiJt  nut  Or  he  may,  perhapa.  be  diverted 
I  by  eveiiUi  which  are  iKnflationnl  In  character 
'  or  wblcti  liKVf)  a  ritr^nilc  tit.ge  In  h.s 
cr.ind  lenU-leaKc  t^t\ntU.-V  fatl»  to  present 
an  appeal  from  any  vlow^tnt  ir  Ju.t  fitjcn 
not  r^.^is'tr  I  thrnouf^hly  dla:4gre<-  wiih  both 
(it  lb"**"  atmudcs  ly-iid-lnaK*  hii»  Imptjrlaul 
practtotl  advitnt:!^)-*  t(n  the  Ltilt'd  b^tkirn 
ati-S  It  KhouiU  t^  of  keen  interest  to  rviiy 
cui/-n 

In  th*-  first  p.'acr.  ItiUi'lefue  hits  lh«  p<y:ket 
of  tvfry^ne  very  (ll.'-i-f.ly  Evtry  man  will 
iiave  to  pay  his  satire  iii  fluting  the  b.II 
wh'cij.  I  scairtly  i.ecd  to  s;iy,  is  no  biuall 
one  And,  secoudiy,  bh  I  fchall  altempl  to 
po.i'.t  out  below.  It  It  cor.trlnutlng  very  defi- 
nitely to  his  preiicnt  imd  future  s-(virity. 
Kuilhermorc,  there  is  knlght-rrrantry  and 
roninnce  In  the  dellvcrv'--to  our  own  troops 
and  to  our  hard-preated  allies  Ihrouyhout 
the  world — of  puns,  ammunition,  ford,  and 
m«  d  cine  over  suf^niarlrie-inffstcd  seas  Th:s 
Is  coupled  with  the  old  spirit  of  accomplish- 
ment which.  In  fp:»,e  of  and  perhap<?  fre- 
quently because  of,  dUflciiltles  and  dangers, 
h.is  b-en  an  American  heritage  alnce  coionlal 
time," 

What  could  present  s  greater  thrill  to  the 
Imagination  thnn  the  delivery  of  plane?  over 
fun -.scorched  deoert;*  and  frozen  mountain 
rai'Res''  Every  day  Hnd  every  nurht.  In  this 
great  effort.  Incidents  are  occurring  which 
should  stir  men's  souls.  The  OreeJcs  at 
ThTmopylae,  Arnold  von  Winkelried  at 
8?mpsch,  and  the  charg'?  of  the  Llplit  BrlJ^nde 
at  Br\lak!iiva  are  having  their  modern  coun- 
terparts almost  dally  ■'.n  Great  Britain,  in 
Ruppla,  In  Africa,  in  th»  S^uth  S?ii.'>— every- 
where the  AUlrd  forces  are  meeting  the 
hordes  of  the  Axis. 

When  the  present  world  conftlct  began  in 
September  1939  most  of  u.s  In  America  hoped, 
fir.d  m.'ny  of  ua  be!leve<l,  that  we  could  keep 
cut  of  It  Even  after  tr.e  smashiuR  cKfeat  of 
Pt'land.  we  rested  our  r.opea  on  tl.e  Maginot 
Line,  and  we  could  see  no  serious  threat  to 
c;ur  Country  Eut  when  Denmark.  Norw.iy. 
Holland.  Belgium,  and  finally  Frnnce  were 
overrun  with  Ixwilderln^;  speed  and  the-  Nazis 
were  poL'ed  for  action  on  the  Atlantic  st-a- 
buard  cf  Eur(  pe.  we  could  no  longer  feel  s-- 
cure.  In  fiirt.  It  eeemed  to  ni.my  that  we 
m,ght  be  facing  a  victorioua  Germany  un- 
armed and  alone.  The  15attle  cf  Britain  hap- 
pily proved  that  this  view  was  wrong.  The 
Royal  Air  Force.  sniaU  but  splendidly 
equipped  and  Incredibly  valiant,  outfought 
and  (.)UtL;ain«>d  Uie  mighty  Luftwaffe  Erit- 
am  was  saved  A.s  Mr  Churchill  so  aptly  said, 
"Never  in  the  field  of  human  conflict  was  so 
much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few." 

And  then  It  began  to  dawn  on  us  th;'.t 
perhaps  we  were  among  the  many  w;:o  owed 
so  much  to  tho.'-e  lew  This  realization  had 
its  firtt  expre*.,icn  In  the  dtstroyt  ris-for-baees 
deal  nnd  Inter  In  makini;  available,  under  the 
er-change  contriic^  lnw.  rifles,  cannon,  ard 
p.mmunitlon  to  England  after  her  Annv  h;  d 
been  denuded  of  equipment  at  Dunkerque 
Thi.s  re.ihzation  grew  Ir  s'-rengLh  and  c  .rie 
to  fuU  fiuiUou  Ui  tile  act  of  March  11.  1941, 


known  as  tl>e  Leud-Lea££  Act.  '.lUs  act.  in 
efftct.  was  an  aiinouucemeut  to  the  natioi»8 
cf  the  wcild  that  the  United  Suites  rcc';.4- 
nized  that  the  dcfiMl  of  Germany,  Italy,  aid 
Japan  was  essentl.J  to  Its  own  security.  It 
e.xprersed  the  calculated  resolve  of  the  United 
Slates  to  furulfh  all  poMlble  material  ad 
and  ser^'lces  to  the  nations  fljjhtlng  or 
threatened  by  the  Ail?,  and  to  allow  no  ob- 
stacle to  stand  In  Its  way  It  was  the  only 
means  for  doin,^  legally  those  things  which 
had  to  be  done  in  the  Interest  of  our  future 
safety. 

This  act  authorizes,  not  lonns  of  money, 
but  loans  of  goods  and  senlces.  By  good*  U 
meant  not  only  mihtaty  Items,  hut  jjU  other 
m.TerlaK  es.sentlal  to  the  war  e^ort  "-uch  as 
metals  foodstuffs  and  medtcmrs  By  serv- 
ice^ IB  meant  chiefly  repalm  to  damaged  ship*, 
dollar  tran.spcrtation  corts  Incurred  In  get- 
ting weapons  t</  fh*  f"  nt*  nrd  Impnni-- 
ments  and  «'  (lit Jons  to  l)oth  base  and  trnn<v- 
port  fnnltfifs 

The»e  ts  ;i  limit  to  fh^  rppnrur  of  riir 
nr'-enal  of  rt»morrnrv  v»nt  as  it  j«  Its  out- 
put must  b"  rsrfffilly  nMorM'd  Morr  y 
\"*i  •  pr-mitniiR  eii'-h  A"y  «o  b*  its  <  wn 
l<urr(i-j«if,.<  «f»«-nt  v.'ni!d  rwii't  In  unri«- 
••rain#K)  rornp*  tl' Ion  b»*twren  ttie  AIIiini  fur 
Mir  products  Slid  th;it  would  b*  \uU)\frHh'." 
For  tli!s  r^rnrm  -/r  hav*  elert'-d  to  furnish 
them  virith  v,'yxi»  "od  <»ervice«  whirh  otjr  Gov- 
ernment fir*  procures  K»*lf  The  prods  nrd 
services  hs  pTriC'irert  are  divided  among  iiir 
Allies  and  wir'^elvcs  by  etpf^rt  Infrallrd 
bonids       Eu'   whoever  the  ultimate  coni-uirer 

may  br.  there  is  n!«v«ys  a  sinKJe  procurement 
agency— the    United    States   Government 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  ^upplylr•g  pords 
and  services  In  their  own  countries  cur 
Allies  arc  Bupp!y>ng  weapons,  ford,  and  a"- 
c^mmodntlnns  to  our  tincpv  abroad  which 
are  vital  to  th?lr  training  and  oj  cration  Ft?r 
exr>mp'e.  In  preparing  for  our  recent  mo". e- 
ment  Into  North  Africa  a  very  con.«!ldernhle 
pait  of  our  equijmient  wa-s  furnished  In 
Great  Britain  from  BrltUh  stocks  I  wi.-h 
to  emphasi/e  that  these  l.'sues  were  not  made 
from  surplus  .'-tocks  brcau.'^^e  there  was  no 
surplus,  but  from  stocks  actually  held  for 
Issue  to  Brlt;.'-h  tr>,oii«. 

The  Lend-I.CT-e  A'-t  was  pa'-«^'-d  none  too 
soon,  for  while  a.d  began  at  once  to  flow 
In  .small  quantities,  it  t.-kes  time  to  convert 
ai'proprlatlons  into  concrete  thir.cs,  am:  it 
was  not  until  considerably  later  that  the  first 
trickle  bc^an  to  'ake  on  the  size  of  a  respect- 
ab'e  stream  We  are  only  too  prone  to  be- 
lieve Uiat  when  money  has  been  provided 
for  material  thlnps.  the»?  will  at  once  ap- 
pear The  time  factor,  so  essential  to  prepa- 
ration for  war.  h.ts  never  been  recognised 
by  our  people  hs  a  whole.  Modern  w.irfare 
Is  a  complex  business  and  requires  long 
I)erlods  of  preparation  before  the  plana  coma 
to  fruition  The  situation  in  the  Midd'e 
East  and  In  Africa  emphasizes  the  months  of 
1<  i;g  preparation  required  to  do  a  proper  J<ib 
and  the  tieneflts  secured  by  waiting  until 
preparation  Is  reasonably  complete  belore 
Initiating  "all  out'  action. 

Of  the  to'kUl  aid  rendered  before  Pearl 
Hitrbor.  less  than  one-third  wa.'^  In  the  form  of 
military  armamci.t  the  majority  being  foods, 
raw  materials,  machine  tools,  etc.  And  the 
armament  pfcrcentaRe  would  have  been  even 
less  but  for  the  fact  that  the  act  authorized 
the  diversion  of  cvir  own  arniameiitis  up  to 
the  value  of  »l JOO.OOO.OOO  which  had  l>een 
provided  for  In  mlhtary  and  nav.*!  approprla- 
ti  jiis  made  nearly  a  year  befoie.  You  can  t 
buy  armament  oil  the  abelf. 

In  this  effort  to  aid  others,  many.  I  dare 
say.  Utile  appreciate  how  much  in  reality  we 
were  helping  oui reives.  On  the  passage  of 
the  fi.st  lend-lease  appropriation  under  the 
act.  la-ge  rums  were  at  once  put  to  work  to 
create  additional  production  and  dstrltuticn 
facilities.     At    that    time,    8    nioulha    b^'lore 
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we  were  viciously  attacked  by  Japan,  we  as  a 
people  could  not,  of  course,  vlfiuallze  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  production  demands 
which  followed  the  evenU  of  December  7, 
1941.  But  the  facilities  created  to  meet  lend- 
lease  demands  have  proved  to  be  cf  inesti- 
mable value  in  our  own  war  effort,  particu- 
larly In  the  saving  of  priceless  time — which 
means,  In  the  end,  the  saving  of  priceless 
American  lives. 

Wlio  Will  dare  to  say  what  would  have 
happened  If  England,  in  December  1940, 
flKbting  alone,  her  factories  under  a  hall  of 
bombs  and  her  dollar  balances  approaching 
the  vanishing  point,  could  no  longer  have 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  cannon, 
powder  machine  guns,  ships,  food,  medicine, 
and  other  assistance  of  a  vital  nature? 

Lend-lease   was   launched   with   a   fervent 
prayer   that    by   throwing   our   material   re- 
».ourc?s  Into  the  fray,  we  wooild  ourselves  be 
spared  the  horrors  of  war      Pearl  Harbor  dis- 
pelled   that    Uluslon,     The    tragic    events    of 
December  7  naturally  produced  many  changes 
III  the  nature  of  the  lend-Uwe  pffjgrnm     Wo 
l<.».«er    wirr#>    we    detached    and    »lo<;f    from 
physical   combat    in    the   tremendeiM  wr/rld- 
wtde  struggle     We  had  to  give  greater  h«-ed 
to  the  needs  of  our  own  armed  forre«,  who^ 
requirements  tripled  overnight      We  had  to 
train  and  equip  a  huge  artnjf.  air  force,  and 
navy    and  do  it  with  a  minimum  of  deUy 
We  h»d  to  build.  In  greatly  lncreaj»ed  num- 
ber«   the  ships  and  planes  neceaaary  to  tran*- 
port  thefce  forces  to  the  fighting  fronts  and 
to  supply  them  when  they  reached  their  des- 
tinations.    At   the   same   time,  however,   we 
could  not  Ignore  the  pressing  demands  of  our 
allies  who  were  doing  the  bulk  of  the  actual 
flghtmg. 

One  fact  8tand.s  out  above  all  otliers— the 
war  being  waged  all  over  the  world  should  be 
considered  as  one  war.  It  must  be  fought  as 
one  war,  not  as  a  series  of  separate  wars— not 
one  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
another  between  England  and  Italy,  another 
between  Brazil  and  Germany,  etc.  Tills  sin- 
gle war  requires  a  single  strategy  In  accord 
with  which  all  the  resources  of  all  the  United 
Nations  should  be  put  to  the  most  effective 
use  This  result*  In  sending  American  tanks 
to  Russia,  British  pilots  flying  American 
Kittyhawks  over  the  Libyan  Desert,  American 
pilot's  flying  British  Spitfires  over  occupied 
France,  It  means  feeding  American  troops 
In  Australia  with  Australian-grown  food  and 
Bending  agricultural  machinery  to  Australia 
to  help  grow  this  food.  It  means  British 
antulrcrait  devices  guarding  some  of  our  de- 
len.'^es  and  American  troops  guarding  the 
shores  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

From  these  very  few  examples  can  be  seen 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the  lend- 
lease  Idea,  It  can  be  seen  that  lend-lease  Is 
not  a  one-way  proposition.  On  the  contrary. 
It  Is  a  factor  of  tremendous  weight  In  the 
fight  which  the  United  Nations  wiU  wage  un- 
til victorv  is  complete.  It  Is  designed  so  that 
each  nation  will  bear  Its  proportionate  share 
oi  the  task  of  supplying  necessary  goods  and 
services  and  will  make  them  available  to  those 
m  position  to  use  them  to  the  best 
advantage 

The  development  of  the  pooling-of-re- 
sources  Idea  has  been  reflected  In  recent  ap- 
propriations made  by  Congress  for  lend-lease 
activities.  The  first  appropriations  were 
made  directly  to  the  President  and  were  then 
apportioned  to  the  War  Department,  Treas- 
ury Department.  Navy  Department.  Agricul- 
ture Department,  and  Maritime  Commission 
for  programs  for  particular  items  for  particu- 
lar countries.  Now  the  appropriations  for 
lend-lease  military,  naval,  and  maritime 
Items  are  lumped  In  the  regular  appropria- 
tions of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission, respectively  Tills  makes  for  greater 
simplicity  in  procurement  and  greater  flexi- 


bility in  the  assignment  of  finished  material. 
The  Munitions  Assignments  Board  Is  the 
agency  which  has  been  set  up  to  assign  aU 
military  and  naval  items. 

We  still  have,  however,  separate  appropria- 
tions for  nonmilltary  supplies,  such  as  food, 
medicines,  raw  materials,  industrial  equip- 
ment, etc.  Under  these  appropriations  funds 
are  allocated  to  various  procurement  agen- 
cies to  buy  items  for  specified  countries.  Ex- 
cept for  items  of  a  si>eclal  nature  which  must 
be  procured  as  needed,  items  which  are  in 
demand  by  more  than  one  country,  such  as 
food,  tanks,  trucks,  guns,  etc.,  the  needs  for 
which  can  be  clearly  foreseen,  are  purchased 
m  quantity  and  placed  In  depot  stocks  to  be 
Immediately  available  whenever  and  wherever 
needed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  strategi- 
cal situation. 

It  seems  pertinent  to  recount  in  dollar* 
the  extent  of  lend-leaae  aid.  Dollars  are 
necesaarlly  used  as  the  yardstick  for  the  lack 
of  any  other  common  denominator  applicable 
to  m  diverse  a  pT«nirtin  During  the  9  lend- 
lease  mrmths  frf  1941,  WIOOOOXXX)  worth  of 
grx^ds  were  trannf erred  arul  1334,000  000  w<rt'ih 
of  ner vices  were  rendered  Tor  the  fVr»l  9 
months  of  1»42,  four  times  «»  much  aid  in 
the»e  forms  was  given,  Moreover,  the  propor- 
tion of  military  to  nonmilltary  items  ha* 
greatly  increaked.  For  1941  It  waa  leas  than 
one-third,  but  in  September  1942  about  76 
percent  of  the  goodi  transferred  were  mili- 
tary Items. 

The  Prebldent.  on  November  15.  1942.  re- 
leased some  startling  figures  on  lend-lease  aid 
for  October  More  than  1915,000,000  worth 
of  gfxxls  and  services  had  been  furnished 
to  our  allies  during  the  month.  Tlils  topped 
the  record  of  any  previous  month  by  more 
than  a  third.  From  July  to  November  1942, 
when  we  had  the  imposing  task  of  arming, 
equipping,  and  transporting  our  strong  ex- 
peditionary force  now  in  north  Africa,  we 
were  able  to  transfer  $2,713,000,000  worth  of 
goods  and  services  to  our  allies.  Two-thirds 
of  the  goods  were  mUltary  Items,  including 
large  numbers  of  planes  and  tanks  that  helped 
to  turn  the  tide  in  Egypt  and  to  hold  the 
lines  In  Russia. 

In  September  and  October  1942— when  our 
preparations  for  the  African  campaign  were 
at  their  height— more  than  $918,000,000  worth 
of  military  Items  were  transfcrerd  to  our 
allies.  This  Is  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
$169,000,000  worth  of  military  Items  trans- 
ferred at  the  outset  of  the  war  In  the  months 
of  December  1941  and  January  1942. 

The  basis  of  lend-lease  appropriations  Is 
requirements,  as  well  as  these  can  be  fore- 
cast. And  these  in  ttirn  are  governed  by  the 
over-all  strategic  plans  In  relation  to  the 
availabUity  of  raw  materials  and  production 
facilities.  Because  of  the  relative  accessibil- 
ity to  each  other  of  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and 
because  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  the  production  capacity  which 
must  supply  the  greater  part  of  lend-lease 
aid  throughout  the  world,  these  two  nations 
have  pooled  their  supplies  and  facilities  with 
the  objective  of  their  best  utilization  for  the 
effort  of  all  concerned. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  Into  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  complex  organization  designed 
to  accomplish  these  ends.  The  problems  In- 
volved are  exceedingly  intricate  and  difficult 
of  solution.  There  is  a  constant  necessity 
for  give  and  take.  The  war  is  changing  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  machinery  for  further- 
ing It  must  be  flexible  enough  to  respond 
promptly  to  Its  ever-changing  demands.  The 
Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board 
was  set  up  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  coordin- 
ating the  production  facilities  and  the  avail- 
able raw  materials  of  these  nations  for  the 
most  effective  employment  in  the  war  effort. 


The  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board,  under 
direction  of  the  Combined  Production  and 
Resources  Board,  determines  the  avaUable 
supply  of  critical  raw  materials  and  recom- 
mends their  assignment.  Raw  materials  al- 
located to  the  United  States  must  In  turn  Be 
reallocated  through  the  macbinery  of  the 
War  Production  Board  to  the  Army.  Navy. 
Maritime  Commission,  lend-lease  nonmill- 
tary supply,  and  the  home-front  program. 

Lend-lease  provides  for  the  nonmilltary 
Items  which  are  required  by  the  43  countries 
designated  by  the  President  for  lend-lease 
aid.  A  Combined  Shipping  Adjtistment 
Board  Is  resp>onsible  for  coordinating  the  as- 
signment of  shipping.  The  Combined  Food 
Board  determines.  In  collaboration  with  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  Food  Require- 
ments Committee,  and  the  BrltUh  MlnUtry 
of  Food,  problems  which  arise  in  connection 
with  food  distribution. 

The  foregoing  account  is  a  gross  oversimpli- 
fication of  what  Is  In  reality  an  exceedingly 
complex  series  of  procedures.    I  have  only 
aought  to  give  in  a  f»w  words  some  idea  of 
the  mMihinery  tar  solving  th«  probUtiw  in 
the  international  flald.    To  go  into  th«  lt«ma 
of  actual  purchaM  would  Uk«  tha  diaetia- 
sion  lnu>  defiil  which  would  obscure  th«  gan- 
eral  picture.    The  Und-LMae  Admlnietrs- 
tion  is  an  slloeattng  and  not  a  proettring 
agency.     The  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
Maritime  Commission  do  the  actual  work  ot 
procuring  military,  tuval,  and  maritime  sup* 
plies.    The  disposition  of  the  approprlationa 
for  nonmilltary  supplies  made  directly  to  the 
President  is  supervised  by  the  OfRce  of  Lend- 
Lease  Administratton,  which,  on  approval  of 
requests  from  lend-lease  countries  for  gen- 
eral nonmilltary  supplies  and  services,  for- 
wards these  requests  to  the  proper  procuring 
agency,  such  as  the  Treasury  Department  and 
Agriculture    Department,    which    thereujxJn 
performs  the  actual  purchasing. 

The  Lend-Lease  Administrator  Is  E.  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  Jr..  a  great  public  servant  whose  dis- 
tinguished career  is  well  known.     Oiie  of  his 
prime  responslbUities  Is   to  work  with  tha 
foreign  governments  in  the  development  of 
their  requirement  programs  for  nonmilltary 
supplies  and  services  and  to  cooperate  with 
them   and   with   the   other   agencies  of  our 
Government  In  formulating  broad  programs 
for  lend-lease  aid.    The  administrator  must 
approve  or  disapprove  requests  of  lend-lease 
nations    for    articles    or    services,    deciding 
whether  a  given  article  or  service  is  properly 
lend-leasable  and  whether  It  cotild  be   ob- 
tained more  advantageously  In  some  other 
fashion.     A  prime  requisite   In  establishing 
the  lend-lea.sablllty  of  an   article  is  that   it 
must  accelerate  the  war  effort.    The  approval 
of  requisitions  by  the    administrator    is    In 
no  sense  final  If  In  competition  with  our  own 
requirements.     In  such  cases,  they   have  to 
be  cleared  through  the  War  Production  Board 
before  they  can  be  routed  to  the  various  pro- 
curing agencies  to  undertake  p\u-chase. 

The  office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration  has 
a  dual  responslbUity :  It  is  a  friendly  and 
sympathetic  sponsor  for  the  various  lend- 
lease  countries:  yet  It  rntist  assure  itself  of  a 
real  Justification  for  the  goods  and  services 
requested  by  them.  In  certain  countries  we 
have  missions  which  do  the  preliminary 
screening  of  requests  which  are  being 
initiated  by  these  countries.  These  missions 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  De- 
partment repreaentatives  in  these  countrlea 
They  supply  us  with  Information  most  help- 
ful In  arriving  at  sound  decisions.  In  other 
cases,  the  office  must  proceed  without  the 
help  of  such  missions. 

The  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration 
is  a  part  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment. It  is  the  agency  set  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  the  records  of  lend-lease  trans- 
actions and  report  to  him  the  status  of  the 
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l^n<1-1'fift^  proKrnm  »«  a  «hol««  Till*  InrhidM 
Hit  prnjorfu  lli.rl'  r  1#TU|-1''A  «<  vh^'hff  un- 
fWt">:«"ii  I'Y  '1  '•  Armv  Nii\>  Mwriiim"  Com- 
fiiiiMi'.ii  »h«'  Iroiviiirv  fir  Atrl'^u"-"'"  U*' 
pnri  ""u'*  Ti"  1.1x1. l»ti«M»  pfiltry  lnitt«ti>d 
►,v  t>  I"  (tovrrnm.-TU  *lli  ••i«fnl    in  my  Judt(- 

flirr.'       Ii»     Hi"     trr'-n'i'M        l>,;.'l  •     »l«'|l     forwHTfl 

rvrr  fimU"  in  \ir<in>tf  n-  m  .•iimtlotml  ynxl 
%\i\  Will'  rfTfi  I  H  will  tiiVr  <Mi  '  ri««  |i<»t- 
V.,r  wrltl  no  "M*"  PMti  f'ifiniit  Th^  h  ibIp 
iWUlonojihy  of  In  .|-l'-i,  r  ii  xy  !/<•  niid  IkI  Hi 
hf»t»f<  11  will  pr'iv<<  111  »'»•  ih'*  f"'ifwlMi|'ii»  for 
gn>nt  coop«TiiUiin  nmntii;  ihf  iiu'impk  of  the 
Id  nncJ  nti  (•vrrltwitini;  fnttor  in  tiic  tiwnii- 
inre  of  p-nr^ 
OntthlM!'  \is  rrrtnln  todnv  Wp  nre  j^fttinn 
Wff  dtTld<nd^  from  thf  iPiid-lrnn^  progrnni 
On  Novrniher  it  n  ii»l^H<<r  Irotn  the  White 
House  ciuntfcl  tli«!  Prpfildfnt  to  thw  effect 
that  the  mnetiif^rent  British  victory  in  Egypt 
w.is  (i:clc(l  to  im  iinportnnt  extent  by  the 
Lend-L*ase  Art  and  \n  nn  outstandtni? 
c  Kamp!e  of  the  comhlned  U'^e  of  AmerU  nn  nnd 
allied  resources.  The  President  further  "lud: 
'  While  we  must  not  ovrrlonlc  the  fact  thnt  the 
l«rt:er  part  of  the  equipment  used  In  Egypt  is 
'^f  British  origin,  w*  have  a  rlE;ht  to  be  pnnid 
that  (K>  much  and  such  exceUent  equipment 
from  American  factories  and  shipyards  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  In  p;irttcu\nr.  we 
should  b«  gratified  by  the  p-rfurmance  of 
American-made  tanks.  In  the  Egyptian  cam- 
palen  we  can  see  the  vindication  of  the  lend- 
lease  Idea  We  propose  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand our  lend-lease  aid  to  all  of  our  allies 
until  complete  victory  Is  achieved." 


Mettace  to  the  White  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

'  HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  26.  1943 

Mr.  HOPPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  West- 
brook  Pegler  suggests  a  little  more  plain 
speakinfT,  a  litUe  more  corvsideration  for 
America.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  mi^ht  well  read  a^ain  ins  mes- 
sage of  February  3 : 

New  York,  February  3  — Any  further  re- 
marks about  the  need  of  a  second  front  on 
tiie  European  Continent  and  of  more  weap- 
ons, explosives,  and  food  In  Russia  and  China 
should  be  addressed  not  tu  the  American 
petpie,  who  have  nothing  to  say  In  such  mat- 
ters, but   to    the  White  House,  Wa-shlngton. 

Josef  Stalin's  speaking  Is  tough,  practical, 
and  heartening  because  he  is.  In  effect,  al- 
ways threatening  to  take  Adolf  Hitler  Into  a 
locked  room,  m  person,  when  he  catches  up 
\i'.th  h!m.  and  pull  him  apart  by  hard,  and 
when  this  war  is  done,  if  Hitler  hasn't  cut 
his  own  throat  or  hopped  off  his  mountain, 
the  little  toiTgh  guy  probably  will  arrange 
Bome  personal  and  dramat'c  humiliation  for 
him  His  talks  are  gtxxl  for  us  He  makes 
grxxl  his  threats  and  he  doesn  t  talk  non- 
sense. 

Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  takes  a  pretty 
picture,  also  makes  a  good  speech.  Is  said  to 
speak  Americanism  with  a  soft,  magnolia 
drawl,  abe  Is  welcome  and  very  popular  here 
and.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  ahe  can  help 
herself  to  whatever  we  have  that  her  people 
Deed  to  flffht  the  Japanese. 

But  both  of  these  rulers — I  think  It  is 
correct    to  speak  of   Mme,  Chidug   Kai-shek 


an  ■  ruler — certainly  know  that  the  Amortcan 
people  liave  given  President  Kousevslt  full 
|K)«pr  to  nitoonte  our  rquipment  and  food 
111  tie  Uiiiikt  ht'st  Btalln  knows,  further, 
that  ths  American  ciilwm  has  tut  mors  p^wrr 
tlian  nttf  or  M*  own  ■ubjeeia  to  interfer* 
with  ths  gsrieral  ataff  Our  p<K<i>ls  don't 
know  huw  much  siufl  ws  hnv*  sent  uj  i(as«i« 
or  anywhere  ^lr.e,  and  ihsrxttJd'  ar«  in  no 
IMisniun  U)  ]udka  whether  it  haa  been  u>o 
liiUr  lit  rouui  hitvt  b«sn  more  which  la  all 
riKl'C  with  us  tiKi,  fur  the  tim>-  beinu,  n!- 
ihouith  theri'  may  be  some  complaiiii*  one 
way  or  anmhM .  when  the  bill  i*i  added  up 

rnfr-HANon)  H\nRY 

Luiit  Numnicr.  wiien  the  Communuts  here 
fU)U  in  London  v,fre  hulieraif;  Xur  a  necond 
froiit  and  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Oiaon  WelJen, 
those  nijiht-club  oommandoa  of  tlie  HoUy- 
uood  front,  were  demunUiuK  that  American 
men  walk  up  uome  cuntmoni.il  beach  through 
machine-gun  fire,  none  of  our  people  at  home 
and  few  of  our  soldiers  had  the  famteel  su?i- 
piclon  that  the  e.cpoditiun  to  nortli  Africa 
vvuii  being  or^ani<%d.  That  beeins  to  go 
for  Wendell  Willkle.  too.  who  certainly  gave 
a  brilliant  performance  In  the  role  of  a  dumb 
one. 

If  It  Is  tools  and  'or  food  that  Stalin  and 
Mme.  Chiang  K;ii-bhek  want,  the  perMHi 
to  ."^ee  is  Harry  Hopkins,  al'-o  residing  at  the 
White  Hou.se.  He  has  It  all  under  his  hand, 
having  been  deputized  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  handle  all  such  matters.  He  h;\s  rover 
been  stingy  with  the  American  people  s  j-os- 
8e?s:ons  and  money,  and  If  he  has  on  hand 
enough  of  what  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
need,  after  our  own  fighters  have  bten  taken 
care  of.  he  can  be  relied  on  to  take  it  out  of 
the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  send  it  along 

Madame  Chiang  has  been  very  nice  abtiut 
It  all.  but  there  have  t)een  times  when  Stalin 
has  .seemed  a  little  Impatient,  not  to  say  ccn- 
temptunus,  and  that  doesn't  do  anv-cne  any 
good  It  certainly  glve.s  the  Nazis  reason  to 
hope  that  he  might  do  something  Independent 
whenever  he  thinks  he  has  had  enough  fight- 
ing or  has  won  back  enough  country 

The  same  Idea  naturally  flits  through  the 
thoughts  of  the  Americans  who  are  doing  all 
they  can  and  trying  harder  all  the  time  How 
would  he  like  It  If  President  Roosevelt  should 
get  up  some  Sunday  night  and  point  out  to 
the  American  people  that,  after  all.  Stalin 
Isn't  dolne.  never  has  done,  and  hasn't  prom- 
ised to  do  anything  at  all  for  the  Unlte<l 
States,  but  has  fought  only  for  Russia  and 
didn't  fight  a  lick  until  Hitler  attacked 
him? 

He  would  burn  up.  and  any  such  candor 
from  the  American  President  in  response  to 
suggestions  that  we  have  been  dotrglng  It 
might  break  up  the  United  Nations.  But 
none  of  our  big  men  ever  spealcs  that  way. 
They  and  our  j>eople  arc  always  cheering  for 
Russia  and  the  people  assume  that  we  have 
been  sending  Ru.ssia  all  we  can 

HOLDING    tT>    PRODt-'CTIOIf 

President  Roosevelt  will  never  say  It.  but 

Mr.  Stalin  cerUiinly  knows  that  one  Impor- 
tant reiiaon  why  we  haven't  been  able  to  do 
more  fir  hun  and  a  re.i.son.  therefore,  why 
some  incalculable  numbor  of  Ru.sslan  soldiers 
and  civilians  have  been  slaughtered  Is  that 
his  CoramtuiisUs  in  the  United  States  did 
their  worst  to  prevent  the  production  of  ma- 
chine tools,  weapons,  and  everything  else 
that  he  lias  needed,  diuing  a  period  of  al- 
most 2  years.  These  Communists  are  his 
people  and  he  knows  It,  and  no  denials  by 
Earl  Browder  or  any  others  will  disprove  the 
direct  connection  which  has  been  recognized 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
both. 

If  he  wants  to  call  them  home  and  execute 
them  for  this  that  will  be  all  right  with  the 


people  of  the  United  Stales  becau«e  tinjr 
Hit  a  traiuiruus.  treacherous  evil  lut  nnd 
they  belonu  'o  him  In  ths  mnliei  of  wt»r 
^>M«la.  hil  <tirrplali)ia  as  t.>  qut'iitity  qiulity, 
m  lardy  doiiveiy  aiiould  l>e  MU<lr«M>«U  to  U\0 
tn«na«''tii«ii.i  in  «nui»ir  ai»d  l><H  to  ttUI 
liil|j  >iy  itk'Uo, 


The  Trtnifer  of  tfit  Meat  Inipection 
Service 


EXTFJS'SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE      | 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOU?E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsday.  March  9.  1943  ' 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Recokd.  I  wi.sh  to  insert  here  an  editorial 
from  the  March  is.sue  of  the  Journal  li 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  As.so- 
cfation.  protesting  against  the  transfer 
of  the  Meat  Inspection  Division  from  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  where  it  ha.s 
functioned  effectively  for  many  years,  to 
the  newly  onianized  Food  Diitribution 
Administration; 

THE  TRANSrtk  or  THE  MIAT  INSPECTION  MKVICX 

On  February  9.  1943.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Ciaude  R  Wu  kurd  announced  an 
order  tran«;ferrtng  the  Meat  Inspection  Divi- 
sion from  the  Btireau  of  Animal  Indu  try 
to  the  Livestock  and  MiMite  B'-nach,  Food 
Dl:^tribvitlon  Administration  TMs  transfer 
puts  meat  InspectUm  Into  the  sgency  now 
performing  the  marketing  and  distribution 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Aerlcultxire 
and  Is  part  of  the  scheme  pvolvefl  as  a  re'-vilt 
of  the  Presidents  Executive  order  of  Decem- 
ber 5.  1942  which  placed  upon  the  6t«cretary 
of  Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  and 
control  over  the  Nation  s  fo<jd  program 

Under  the  Executive  ord»"r  the  Department 
of  Aprrlcultures  admlnl.vtratlve  .'-et-up  is  re- 
grotiped  Into  three  major  iml's;  T!ie  Fo<d 
Production  Administration,  the  FV<od  Distil- 
huricn  Actmini«trntlon.  and  the  Agn  ultural 
Rerenrcii  Adm'.nl.stratlon  Thf  fir^t  two  are 
n^w  aETf-nries  Herbert  W  Pnrlrni«,  former 
Associate  Director  of  thf  Offlre  lor  Agrlctil- 
tur.ll  War  Rrlaticns.  was  dtsiemted  bv  Sec- 
retary Wlcknrd  as  Director  of  FViod  Pr'-duc- 
tlcn.  but  resltrned  5  weeks  In'er  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M  Clifford  Townsencl.  Turmer  Aarl- 
cultural  Adju«rment  Admln:.^trat^nn  Admin- 
istrator Roy  P.  Hendricks(,n,  Administrator 
of  the  Agr'culttiral  Marketn^g  Administra- 
tion, was  designated  Director  of  Food  Dis- 
tribution. The  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration remaln.s  under  the  dlrecMon  of 
Eugene  C  Auchter.  who  has  held  this  post 
for  some  tane. 

In  t.he  announcement  of  the  new  admin- 
istrative .set-up  made  en  December  10.  1942, 
Senet.Try  Wlckard  also  Indicated  the  depert- 
mental  agencies  to  be  con.solldated,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Into  the  Pood  Prodiictlon  Admlnlstmtlon: 
AgriculMiral  Conservation  aid  Adjustment 
Administration  (except  the  Suenr  Agencvi; 
Farm  Credit  Administration:  Farm  Security 
Administration:  that  part  of  the  Division  of 
Farm  Management  and  Costs  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  concerned  pri- 
marily with  planning  of  current  a'^rlmltural 
production;  that  part  of  the  OfBce  of  Agri- 
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mltural  War  Relations  concerned  primarily 
♦  Ith  fcxl  production. 

Into  the  Food  Distribution  Admlnlatra* 
tlon;  Airtcultural  Mnrkrtinn  Admlnlstrstinn, 
the  Bugar  Affsnry  of  th#  A«rlrulturai  Coti- 
•crvatlon  and  Artjustmsnl  AdminUtratlr.n, 
that  part  of  ths  tturesu  of  Animal  Industry 
of  ths  AKriculiural  Iteaearrh  Adminiairailon 
concerned  prlniarily  with  rsuuJalory  activi- 
Ilea  that  pnrt  of  ths  Ofttcs  of  AKncultural 
Wnr  llelntiona  concern«d  primarily  with  food 
dia'ribution 

Krom  the  beginning  the  rumored  transfsr 
pf  the  Meat  Inspection  Division  from  the 
Bnrciiu  of  Animal  Industry,  where  it  has 
hrrvcd  for  many  years  as  an  esaentml  cog  in 
the  machinery  used  to  trace  and  help  comrol 
outbreuk.'i  of  Infectious  ond  contamous  dis- 
eaa^fi  of  llvehtock.  has  caused  grave  concern 
and  misgUlngs  among  cattlemen,  livestock 
prowrrs.  and  los«-preventlon  associations, 
sanitary  officials  and  veterinary  organiza- 
tions, in  fact,  among  all  agencies  whicii  are 
viUilly  interested  in  the  effective  control  of 
livestock  plagues  The  coordinated  activities 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Bureau  have 
been  looked  upon  :.s  indispensable  to  the  all- 
around  efficiency  which  that  agency  repeat- 
edly has  demon.- trated  In  doaling  not  only 
with  domestic  di.-ease  problems  but  cs^pecially 
With  foreign  livestock  plagues,  such  es  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  when  Introduced  Into 
this  country  Such  considerations  are  espe- 
cially significant  In  wartime,  when  animal 
disease  control  In  foieign  countries  is  at  a 
low  ebb  and  when  vessels  pass  between  our 
shores  and  foreign  ports  at  an  accelerated 
rate  and  under  wartime  secrecy. 

During  the  stress  of  the  war  emergency 
the  shortage  of  trained  veterinary  peisonnel 
In  every  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  has  become  more  acute.  Thus,  the 
transfer  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Division  with 
Its  personnel  of  some  900  experienced  veter- 
inarians, selected  for  their  known  efficiency 
In  the  service  to  be  performed,  removes  n 
great  resrrvoir  of  trained  men  from  the  im- 
mrdiate  direction  of  the  Bureau  and  places 
them  where  their  prompt  mobilization  in  an 
emergencv  might  be  delayed,  and  so  prove 
disastrous  Such  a  contingency  Is  a  dismay- 
ing thought-especlally  at  a  time  >^;hfn  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  Nation  Is  being 
asked  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
vastly  increase  production. 

It     is     known     that     many     organizations 
directly  concerned   wlUi   the  welfare  of  the 
livestock  industry  and  the  protection  of  our 
animal  resources  have  watched  with  growing 
concern    the    change   In    the    Bureau    herein 
discussed.     The    lack   of    official    information 
about    the    move,   while    it  was   being   con- 
Bldered  and  before  It  was  officially  announced 
on  February  9,   is  not    easy  to  comprehend. 
So  far  as  known,  no  hearings  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  transfer  were  ever  held.     Aside 
from  the  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture   that    "the    present    administrative 
policies  of  the  meat  inspection  service  will 
be  continued  without  any  lowering  of   the 
high  sundards  of  inspection   already  est«b- 
I'shed  "  there  has  been  no  official  pronounce- 
ment or   assurance,   to  our  knowledge,  that 
the  services  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Division 
es'^ential  to  and  previously  coordinated  with 
other  livestock  disease  control  work  of  the 
Bureau  will  be  available  under  the  new  set- 
up     In    short,    the    rationale   of    the    move, 
other    than    being    covered    by    the   over-aU 
authority  conferred  by  the  Executive  order 
of  December  5.  has  never  been  made  clear. 

Otu-  readers  will  find  further  viewpoints 
expressed  in  Congressman  Gillh's  able  and 
thoughtful  speech  liefore  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  1,  which  Is  reprinted 
fts  the  leading  article  In  this  Issue,  and  in 
the  letter  of  January  21  from  the  board  of 
governors  to  Secretary  Wlckard  which  will 
be  found  in  the  news  section. 


An  Amtrkan  Ckarttr 


EX7EN8XON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  UJttiaiANA 

IN  THe  HOUSE  or  KEIMtWENTATIVra 

TuCMdav.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS,  Mr.  SpeRker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Shreveport  Times: 

AN  AMCRICAN  CH.\RTER 

Everv  day  of  this  war,  every  new  and 
strong 'stone  built  Into  the  physical  founda- 
tion of  freedom's  deOnance  of  tyranny  and 
evil,  etches  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  records 
of  time  the  Inexorable  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  have  no  binding  accord  or  agree- 
ment among  themselves  &£  a  whole  as  to  what 
they  will  do  or  try  to  do  with  victory  once 
they  attain  It. 

Every  new  name  etched  by  death  upon 
hlstorv's  hallcwfd  rolls  of  Amcfcan  youths 
who  die  for  home,  for  family,  lor  country, 
and  for  freedom  leaves  unanswered  the  one 
great  ques-tion  of  whether  the  future  will  re-  i 
veal  these  men  to  have  died  in  vain,  as  did  , 
their  ancestors,  their  predeceisors.  In  1917  | 
and  1918.  | 

We  fisht  for  liberty,  for  freedom,  for  de- 
mocracf.  for  the  right  to  live  our  own  lives 
60  long  as  we  live  In  decency— all  that  Is  true. 
But  those  noble  causes  will  become  mere 
words  unless  we  also  pledge  ourselves  to 
hold  and  protect  our  great  objectives  once  we 
have  reached  their  threshold— unless  we  win 
the  peace  as  well  as  the  war. 

What  guaranty  is  there  today  that  when 
v^e  stand  bloody  and  worn  at  the  line  of 
milltarv  victory  we  will  still  be  willing  to 
go  forward  with  the  red  blades  of  our  swords 
still  on  high,  determined  to  bee  that  never 
again  does  the  youth  of  civilization  slash  Us 
way  through  horrible  paths  to  victory  ciily 
to  find  that  peace  Is  merely  defeat? 

The  answer  is:  Absolutely  none. 
Regardless  of  milk  and  honey  speeches,  re- 
gardless of  spiritual  hopes  of  those  who  vision 
a  brotherhood  of  man,  regardless  of  confer- 
ences on  the  bobbing  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
or  amid  the  olive  groves  of  Africa,  these  facts 
today  are  self  evident: 

1.  The  United  States  of  America,  which 
must  he&T  the  greatest  brunt  physically  and 
economically  In  both  making  and  maintain- 
ing peace.  Is  not  committed  In  any  binding 
way  to  any  action  of  any  kind  to  preserve 
the  fruits  of  victory  for  which  it  Is  offering 
the  lifeblood  of  Its  youth. 

England  and  Russia  are  bound  by  a  vague 
but  formal  treaty  to  remain  united  mili- 
tarily egalnst  Germany  (alone)  for  20  years 
after  the  war,  but  neither  has  any  legal  and 
binding  agreement  with  any  other  member 
of  the  United  Nations  as  to  post-war  plans. 

China,  like  the  United  States.  Is  bound  to 
nothing.'  so  far  as  peace  or  peace  years  are 
concerned. 

2.  Russia  Is  not  even  committed  to  con- 
tinuing the  war  once  she  Is  able  to  drive  the 
Nazis  back  into  their  own  land.  Stalin 
clearly  has  indicated  that— as  recently  as 
this  week.  England  Is  committed  by 
ChtirchlU's  word— which  all  accept— to  help 
the  United  States  finish  Japan  if  Germany 
falls  first.  But.  Russia  Is  Japans  friend  by 
a  binding  treaty  which  both  nations  are 
rigidly  observing — at  the  expense  to  the 
United  States  of  bases  from  which  our  air 
forces  quickly  might  destroy  our  Pacific 
enemy  If  our  Russian  ally  were  wUling  to  let 
the  way  be  open. 


8.  There  U  nothing  In  the  way  of  binding 
Afrrerment  among  any  of  the  United  N»t»oi.» 
to  prevent  another  pe»c«  Ubls  fr«t-for-»U 
Ructt  M  ramt  in  U»l»  and  the  ytart  foUowlnn 
wbrn  nations  aquabbltd  or  remained  »toof 
front  f»rh  othir  rtsn  m  their  iKma  who  di#4 
for  world  decency  lay  mmildiog  in  the  ground, 
N  n»r  of  this  can  be  altered  merely  l>y  0*'n- 
ft<r*itce«  or  by  Mlhetic,  and  sometime*  »n- 
trnUonaUy  aneHhetic,  or»W»fy  by  indlvlduaU. 
Nj  ttureemenl  by  any  frealdenl  of  iho 
United  HtatM,  now  or  In  thi  future,  with 
anoiher  niition  U  binding  upon  thU  nation 
until  It  has  been  approved  by  the  United 
Htuies  ttenute,  with  two-thlrdj»  of  the  Bena« 
lorb  present  voting  approval. 

No  international  agreement  approved  by 
the  United  States  Senate  Is  worth  the  paper 
It  Is  wrlttan  on.  so  far  as  p;;Bterlty  Is  con- 
cerned, unless  Its  purposes  and  principles  also 
are  paralleled  in  the  hearts  of  Ixjth  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  the  people  of  the  nation 
or  nations  with  which  It  Is  made. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  Is  simply  a  sUte- 
ment  of  Individual  aims — high  and  r.oble 
aims— of  Winston  Churchill  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  as  individuals,  binding  upon 
no  one  but  them.  It  opens  the  way  to  many 
new  nations  in  this  world,  each  to  l>e  self- 
determined,  free,  and  holding  the  power  and 
right  to  go  its  own  way.  There  is  nothing 
to  dotermtne  whether  that  way  shall  be  good 
or  evil.  The  "four  freedoms"  are  simply 
expression  of  hopes — again,  high  and  noble — ■ 
by  President  Roosevelt  In  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Nation.  The 
Casablanca  Conference  Is  presented  as  the 
"Unconditional  Surrender  Conference"  but 
the  words  "unconditional  surrender"  do  not 
&p},ear  in  any  official  communique  or  docu- 
ment concerning  It;  they  are  simply  one 
expression  of  one  Individual.  The  conference 
was  participated  In  by  only  two  nations  and 
Is  binding  en  no  nation  so  far  as  peace  or 
the  post-war  period  is  concerned. 

The  whole  question  is  not  one  of  indlvld- 
Tials  No  one  knows,  whether  President 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Churchill.  Chiang  Kal-ahek. 
Joseph  Stalin  or  others  of  political  leader- 
BhlD  today  will  hold  their  poUtlcal  positions 
or  be  alive  when  peace  is  made.  The  point 
Is  that  nothing  that  any  Individual  political 
leader  does  is  binding  upon  any  nation  or 
any  people  unless  It  carries  the  authorized 
approval  of  that  nation  and  its  official  gov- 
ernment. In  the  case  of  Russia.  Stallns  de- 
cisions are  final.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  and  England,  no  president  and  no 
prime  minister  may,  alone,  blndlngly  commit 
his  nation  to  specific  deUUs  of  a  future 
course.  'Woodrow  Wilson  forgot  in  1917-18 
that  no  one  man  can  commit  the  whole 
United  States.    That  must  not  be  forgotten 

now.  ,.    ».  J 

What  is  needed— and  what  must  be  had— 
is  binding  action  by  nations  themselves,  sep- 
arately and  as  a  whole.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished by  such  a  simple  process  as: 

1  Passage  by  Congress  of  a  resolution,  or 
similar  document,  definitely  laying  down 
principles  which  this  Nation  wUl  follow  in- 
temationaUy  in  the  post-war  years  and  defi- 
nitely committing  this  Nation  to  follow  those 
principles  to  their  fuU  culmination. 

2.  Acceptance  of  such  doctiment  by  each  of 
the  United  Nations— especially  by  Russia. 
England,  and  China— and  agreement  by 
them  to  foUow  its  course  in  making  peace  and 
in  maintaining  it. 

Thus,  an  American  Charter,  growing  into  a 
world  United  Nation*  Charter,  would  be  cre- 
ated binding  upon  nations  and  not  merely 
on  individuals,  ending  all  fear  that  when 
fighting  is  ended  confusion  and  chaos  may 

begin.  .^      ,j  »„ 

Such  a  congresisonal  resolution  should  be 
80  simple  that  there  could  be  no  misunder- 
standing Its  purpose,  either  by  other  na- 
tions, by  the  American  people,  or  by  Amer- 
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lean  politicians  Tt  should  be  amply  definite 
to  make  clear  that  If  ue  are  fl^huug  to  end 
ftK^andlzement  by  Axis  Nations,  we  also  a -e 
going  to  blnclc  any  aggrandizement  de>,ireci 
by  any  of  the  United  Nations. 

Such  a  resolution  should  not  be  the  child 
of  any  political  party  or  faction  It  should 
be  drawn  by  conpressional  Icnd'Tshlp  of  all 
polUlCBl  parlies  and  fuctlons.  Just  as  our  own 
Declaration  of  Indej>endcnce  was  drawn  In 
Its  fiiiidumeiitftl.H  by  a  lominittee  n^prc^cnt- 
Ing  ail  outstanding  viewpoints  of  the  Revo- 
lutionnry  days 

pa«secl  hv  Conerepfi.  It  f^iould  become  pr.rt 
of  the  i-K)llflcnl  platform  rf  enrh  major  polit- 
Irnl  party  in  commu;  national  eleciloi-.s  so  that 
all  thrrnt  o(  c1ome-.Ur  iwlUioal  c:imnHl;.^n  ci.s- 
unity  over  post-wiir  objectives  m'.Rht  at  one 
rtroke  be  rt  moved  from  <nir  ra'njnul  life. 

Such  a  document  wovild  l)e  an  lnt«rna- 
tlontil  declftrn*U>n  of  Independence  of  fioe- 
(lom  frnm  tyriinny.  yet  al>o  an  lnteri\ational 
d»'cliiratli>n  by  r'.viUzed  nations  of  voluntjiry 
Interdependeiico  on  each  other  in  pres<«rvinii 
({(V)d  (.vrr  evil. 

The  huk  cf  b'nding  R(?reement  as  to  por.t- 
war  alniM  and  bindiiiK  puncipli>a  under 
Which  to  Hcek  them  In  heading  this  Nation 
and  other  clvHued  nationn  of  the  world 
Klong  the  aanic  raHh  path  which  prnved  ro 
dt«Mtroii<<  in  IfllT  and  HUB  lu.U  the  I  )ll.iwtttK 
yenr«. 

Then,  as  now.  the  Allies  T  aicht  tni»etl\rr 
with  Miilv  tidhle  luit  rthereul  ihests  by  inUl- 
Vldtirtl  political  lenders  as  pimt-'var  aims* 

Then,  na  now,  the  people  them'^eivcn  wrre 
Ignored,  atid  In  ot'r  own  NrtloM  their  elected 
Reiprer.entntlve8  In  Conrre-^^  "-ere  If^nored 

It  In  tiov  tt  matter  of  record  thnt  tne  path 
rf  1917  18  led  cnly  to  iin  ub\*?i8  Into  wh:ch 
fill  hopes  for  lasting  peace  for  lnternntton!\l 
decency,  r.nd  safety,  were  dropped. 

TTie  path  of  trdav  w'll  reach  the  same 
enci  unless  a  new  courie  Is  ch.irtcd — a-id 
charted  soon.  Civilization  mu'-t  not  In  the 
IMO':  receive  thf  below-the-belt  blow  its 
own  leaders  dealt  It  In  the  IMOs 

This  Is  11  pecpleV  war — and  the  peace  must 
be  a  people's  psace  The  ret^'vinsibility  for 
action  now  re?t,s  clearly  wl'h  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — and  nowhere  else  Let  It 
net.  now,  fearlessly,  courageously,  h\  the  Ccn- 
tlnental  Congress  of  177(1  act'd  In  pf  claim- 
Inj?  the  course  of  lUerty  and  demoinry 
Which  has  kept  this  Nation's  lUeblJoU  llow- 
Ing  red  and  strong  fur  167  ytars. 


AMbew  JoluitOB 


Do  It  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Febrtuirf/  26.  1943 

Mr.  HOPPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  have  many  things 
in  common.  One  is  to  clean  the  hou;5e 
of  the  New  Deal;  without  delay  get  rid 
of  the  fuzzy-wuzzies  who  are  hurling 
monkey  wrenches  into  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  smooth  running  Government 
machinery. 

Hon.  John  W.  Planw.^gan,  Jr..  Demo- 
crat, from  Virginia,  expressed  my  views 
more  forcefully,  more  interestiogly,  than 
I  have  been  able  to  do  whon  he  spoke  in 
the  HoQse  on  March  5. 1943. 

With  the  permission  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  1  am  reprinting  and  mail- 
ing copies  of  those  remnrks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
18th  of  this  month  in  this  city  there  will 
b'j  a  premiere  showing  of  Tonnesset^  John- 
son, a  picture  depicting  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  achievements  of  President  An- 
drew Johni.cn. 

On  the  showing  of  this  picture  in  the 
city  of  Knoxville.  Tcnn..  on  Pebiiiary  17 
of  this  year,  former  State  senatoi',  the 
Honoroble  E.  E.  Pat  ton,  of  Knoxvill-. 
Tenn..  d^hvcred  a  memorable  address  on 
th.s  lUusinou.s  Tenncsaccnn  and  urcat 
Amencun.  I  think  it  is  gocd  enough  to 
Kve  to  the  Nation  and  Instil  it  m  the 
HrconD  a.s  an  extenaion  of  my  remarks. 

ANUM-W  .lOnNSON.  1803    15 

Muynr  rf  GnenevUle.  Tet'ii  .  H'^X"  senator, 
CoiiKtcs-imati,  Ciovcrnor  of  Tenncrfee,  United 
Elates  Srnat'ir.  Military  CuveiTior  of  Tennes- 
ece.  Vice  President,  Pre»ld?nt  A  preat  Ten- 
nesseean:  »  great  American.  "His  laith  in  the 
people  never  wavered" 

Lord  Macau! -y  ha.s  said  that  a  people  who 
do  not  remember  the  great  d'-'^ls  of  worthy 
ances:ors  will  never  do  anything  worthy  of 
celebration  by  posterity. 

I  congrntulate  the  Metro-Goldwyn -Mayer 
movie  corporation  and  the  Tennes'iee  Theater 
for  t^c;r  gracious  recognition  of  the  pterllnT 
qualities  of  Andrew  John«c>n,  one  of  Americans 
greate.1t  men.  I  want  to  express  personally 
and  in  behalf  of  the  peipl*  of  KnoxviUe  our 
gratltu^le  for  thl.'?  expre  sion  of  rec(  ignition 
of  Kncxville  In  glvuig  this  premiere  showing 
here, 

A  preat  American  has  Faid  that  a  man 
sliould  be  j\idged,  not  by  the  height.?  that  hs 
re.iches,  but  by  the  dlflflcu'ties  that  he  over- 
comes In  reaching  the  hei'^ht"  Judged  by 
that  standa-d.  I  regard  Andrew  Johnson  as 
the  greatest  man  that  lh:s  Nation  has 
produced 

Bom  In  poverty,  of  honest  and  re^^pecteble 
parents,  he  fou;;ht  his  v/ay  throtiph  alirost 
Insuperable  diftitulties  to  tht»  hKu'.Pst  oifKa 
In  the  world,  and  he  r>ever  comprumi-sed  with 
corruption  or  disloyalty. 

Here  let  me  ccrrft  one  of  the  glaring  mis- 
takes of  history:  Johnson's  wife,  Eliza  Mac- 
Cardle.  did  not  teach  him  to  rend:  he  could 
read  when  he  brought  his  mother  and  step- 
father to  Qreene%ille  In  «  one-hirrr.e  waf^(  n 
drawn  by  a  blind  pony,  but  she  did  tench  hint 
to  write  If  you  will  look  at  the  slpr..iturf>s 
of  the  President,  you  will  find  that  Johnson  s 
ranks  with  the  be=t. 

He  never  attended  school  a  day  He  not 
only  did  not  go  to  college  or  high  echot>l.  but 
he  was  not  even  in  grammar  school  If  ever 
this  CLUntry  produced  a  self-educated  man. 
It  was  Andrew  Johr.son.  Inetersoll  said  that 
a  college  is  a  place  where  bricks  are  poUs^hed 
and  diamond.s  are  dimmed:  that  a  college 
education  might  have  ruined  Atjraliam  Lin- 
coln, We  do  not  argue  the  quesuon;  we  leave 
that  to  eternity 

Btit  Johnson  had  all  of  the  elements  of 
greatnese — Intelligence,  Integrity,  ar.d  cour- 
age, A  man  who  joined  In  debate  with  John- 
son knew  that  he  hRd  not  been  to  a  Sunday 
school  picnic,  but  that  he  had  engaged  In 
Intellectual  combat  v.-lth  a  giant. 

Yes.  he  h»d  integrity;  he  never  Po!d  out  arMl 
he  never  comprcmited  his  oonvictious  lu  or- 


der to  attain  political  preferment.  He 
the  only  man  In  this  country  who  did  not 
change  his  opinion  about  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede.  He  said  a  State  coa'd  not,  legally 
or  morally,  leave  the  Union.  When  the  war 
closed  and  both  tlie  North  and  6  uth  had 
changed  their  attitude  toward  secession, 
Johnson  stood  adamant,  and  seld  the  South- 
ern States  had  not  been  out  of  the  Union 
and  that  their  Representatives  and  Senators 
bhould  be  admitted  to  Congress. 

Johnson  wa.s  the  only  Senator  from  the  11 
Southern  seceding  States  to  retain  his  seat 
m  t;-.e  Senate:  and  It  is  Interefcting  to  knew 
t.hat  a  Congre.'.sman  from  Ltiulsiana  kept  his 
.'.eat  in  the  Hou-se  until  March  4.  1861.  When 
Johnson  took  the  oath  of  office  ti  Vice  Presi- 
dent, his  Stale  inad  not  been  readmitted  to 
liie  Uiaon;  so.  strictly  speaking,  he  was  ele- 
v»  ted  to  cflftce  although  he  was  a  lorelgner  to 
the  ccuntrj-  rner  which  he  was  called  to  rule. 

It  lb  proper  for  me  to  .say.  at  this  Juncture, 
that  Johnsoji .-.  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
iiuepilon  of  tlie  Confederacy,  put  mere  than 
JOG  000  Border  States  men  in  tiic  Union  Army 
ai.d  perhaps  thf>y  were  the  men  who  turned 
the  tide  and  haved  the  Union  from  dlsaolutioa 
and  d«siructiOM  Juhiison  has  not  been 
given  full  credit  fiT  thU 

At  the  age  of  10  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor:  moved  to  OreenevlUe.  lenn  .  whru  he 
WHM  18  year?*  of  a "e  There  he  set  up  u  tailor 
shop  and  plied  lil.s  trade  while  he  informed 
hi!n«elf  en  tlw  Irsuck  of  the  cay.  He  Joined 
a  debating  society  .so  he  could  learn  to  expresa 
himself  while  on  his  feet  At  the  age  of  20 
he  V  as  elected  an  alderman  of  O.eenevilie 
There  was  on  the  tl'  ket  with  him.  when  he 
made  his  first  race  fcr  office,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  a  distant  cousin 
of  Abraham  Lincoln:  his  la.si  race  for  office  — 
the  Vice  Presidency  In  1864 — was  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  He  died  on  a  farm  that  had 
been  owner!  bv  Isaac  Lincoln,  the  great  unc  e 
of  President  Lincoln:  thus  we  see  how  the 
life  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson  crossed  and  re- 
cro-^sed 

Tlic-e  two  men  had  the  least  amount  of 
ff^rmal  education  of  any  of  our  Presidents  and 
yet  Uiey  gave  a  good  account  of  tijemeelvcs 
and  both  belong  in  the  category  of  p-eatness. 

John.«on  was  alderman  and  mayor  cf 
GreenevUle;  he  served  In  the  Tennes.see  Sen- 
ate; was  a  Member  cf  Coneress  for  10  years. 
\T.^s  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  In  1P53; 
reelected  in  1855  In  this  connection  It  Is 
well  to  rememl>er  that  he  was  the  flr.st  Oov- 
ernor  to  occupy  the  present  capltol;  and  that 
he  Is  tlie  father  of  cur  present  system  of 
public  schools  He  was  denied  the  advantage 
of  an  education  and  this  made  him  the  more 
anxtous  to  see  that  every  child  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school  at  the  expense  of  th« 
State 

In  1857  he  was  elected  to  represent  Ten- 
nessee In  tl:e  United  States  Senate.  wher« 
he  w;\a  a  foeman  worthy  of  the  steel  of  tlie 
briirhtest  and  best  that  the  Nation  produced. 
He  never  sought  a  quarrel,  taut  he  never 
fhi.-ked  a  duty  or  evaded  a  responsibUiiy. 
In  1862.  Pre'Jdent  Lincoln  asked  him  to  re- 
Kien  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  order  to  be- 
come Military  Governor  of  the  Stare,  he 
was  Also  a  brigadier  general,  and  tins  fact 
has  often  been  uverlo»^>ke«l  by  the  historian. 

He  was  epiUn  elected  to  tlie  United  States 
Senate  in  lff75  and  attended  a  epecial  session 
of  the  Senate,  but  died  In  July  of  that  year. 
He  Is  the  only  President  cvtr  to  serve  la 
the  Seruite  after  his  term  in  the  Whit* 
II  lUfie;  tbc  cnly  Preeident  wlio  never  at- 
tencied  school  a  day:  the  only  Southern  Sena- 
tor to  retain  his  seat  In  the  Senate  when 
the  South  aeceded:  was  the  only  President 
to  be  Impeached --but  not  convicted.  Ha 
met  the  charges  like  a  man  and  refused  to 
cooipiumUe  In  order  to  save  hinaaelf  the 
humillaticn  of  beU.g  convicted   and  turnt-d 

out    of    OtLCQ. 


*  T^^-kT:'XTr^TV    rrri    TUT?    r^A\TnPT?C!QTr4M  A  T     PTTmPn 
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He  requested  that  his  head  be  pillowed 
on  the  Constitution  when  he  was  laid  to  rest 
and  that  his  body  be  wrapped  in  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Deep-cut  in  the  shining  marble  of 
his  monument  are  these  words:  "His  faith 
In  the  people  never  wavered" 

William  Shakespeare,  in  Macbeth,  says  this 
about  the  murdered  king: 

'Duncan  is  In  his  grave: 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst,  nor  steel,  nor 
poison. 

Malic  domestic,  foreign  yevy.  nothing 

Can  touch  him  further." 
So  it  is  with  Andrew  John'K:)n:  his  life  wrs 
a  struggle  and  a  ccnnict  but  he  counted  his 
EtrugKlcs  as  an  asset  of  ch?.r?.cter:  and  he 
tore  himself  with  dignity  and  courage  In 
every  confl.ct 

On  a  beautiful  hill  in  the  edge  of  Greene- 
vUle, Tcnn  .  "resc  at  last  the  aohes  of  this 
ifstlrss  ma:i."  In  the  distar.ce  tan  be  teen 
the  blue  mountains  v  hich  he  loved  so  well; 
thfre  with  his  head  pillowed  on  the  Consti- 
tution, which  he  upheld  so  valiantly,  and 
With  his  body  wrapi>cd  in  the  sicred  lolds  of 
the  American  flay,  lie  awaits  the  day  of  the 
lesurrection,  careless  alike  of  sunshine  and 
of  storm. 


Lend-Leaie  Aid  to  Ruiiia 


REMARKS 


cr 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 
Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  pae;e 
A781  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  inserted  an  order  of  the 
day  issued  by  Premier  Stahn  of  Russia 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
that  Older  he  did  not  mention  cither 
the  United  S'ates  or  Great  Briiain,  nor 
did  he  mention  either  President  Roose- 
velt or  Prime  Minister  Churchill. 

But  on  the  other  hand  he  said  that. 
"In  view  of  the  absence  of  a  second  front 
in  Europe,  the  Red  Army  alone  is  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  whol?  war." 

I  called  attention  to  that  statement 
because  there  was  a  great  furor  going 
on  throughout  the  press  concerning  it, 
and  I  wanted  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  have  that  statement  before  him. 

Whatever  el-^e  may  be  said  of  Premier 
Stalin,  he  is  for  Russia  first,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  he  is 
for  Great  Britain  fir.st.  and  has  said 
frankly  that  he  "was  not  chosen  Prime 
Minister  to  preside  over  the  liquidation 
of  the  Briti.^h  Empire."  I  admire  them 
for  their  frankness,  for  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  my  first  interest  is  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  yesterday  Admiral  William  H. 
Standley.  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  made  a  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing in  two  different  articles — one  by  the 
United  Press  and  one  by  the  Associated 
Press. 

I  am  inserting  both  of  them  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  you  may  also  have 
them  before  you  for  ready  reference. 


They  read  as  follows: 

ENVOT     WMINS     AT    MOSCOW     OF    LEND-LE.\SE 

UTECT  HERE 
Moscow.  March  8.— Admiral  WUllam  H. 
Standley.  United  States  Ambassador,  said 
today  that  news  of  Important  American  aid 
wa.s  being  kept  from  the  Russian  people  and 
he  suggested  that  Russian  authorities  sought 
to  give  the  Impression  that  Russia  was  fight- 
ing the  war  entirely  alone 

Acimlral  Standley  said  also  by  Implication 
that  Russia  was  reluctant  to  e.xchange  infoi- 
mation  on  conduct  of  the  war  and  that  unless 
Congress  felt  that  it  was  helping  Hussia.  it 
mi'ht  be  inclined  to  hesitate  befoie  It  passed 
the  pending  lend-lease  extension  bill. 

•  It  is  not  fair  to  mislead  Americans  into 
giving  millions  from  their  pockets,  th.nkirg 
that  tluy  are  aiding  the  Russian  people,  with- 
out the  Russian  people  knowing  about  it," 
Admiral  Standley  said  at  a  press  conference. 
IPrem  er  Ja-'eph  Stalin  said  in  his  order  of 
the  day  to  the  Russian  Army  on  F.  binary  23. 
the  United  Press  recalled,  that  "in  view  of  the 
aosrncc  of  a  second  front  In  Eurcp?  the  F.ed 
Army  alone  is  bear.ng  the  whole  weight  of 
f.ic  war."  Throughout  his  mes^ase  Mr. 
Stalin  en.phasized  that  Russia  was  d.pending 
en  lu-r  own  resources  1 

Admir.ll  Standley.  the  blunt  Navy  man 
Btnt  here  on  a  key  dirljmallc  rs-^ignment 
pfLcr  a  d  stinguishcd  career  of  nearly  40  years 
that  to(.k  him  to  the  high  post  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Cperatlons.  made  his  statement  when 
he  was  asked  about  the  fact  that  BritlEh 
and  American,  but  not  Ruse  an  newspapers 
had  publl.'hcd  an  acknowledrment  by  the 
Rusilan  Red  Cross  of  American  a:d. 

•Well,  there  is  no  question  tliat  people  In 
America  know  the  facts  and  that  here  the 
people  don't."  Admiral  Standley  said. 

•E.ei  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  been 
careluliy  locking  for  recognition  by  the  Rus- 
sian press  of  the  fact  that  they  are  getting 
material  help  through  America,  not  cnly 
tlirouph  lend-lease  but  through  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Russian-American  Relief.  And  I 
have  yet  failed  to  find  rny  acknowledgment 
of  that. 

"The  American  people  are  giv.ng 
of  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  Russians 
Russian  people  do  not  know  about  it 
HK  SEES  LrrrtE  progress 
I       Asked  whether  there  had  been  any  progress 
In  the  exchange  of  Information  between  tlie 
1    Russian  and  United  States  Governments.  Ad- 
miral Standley  said  there  had  been  no  ob- 
vious cBange  in  Russia's  attitude  concerning 
exchange    of    Information    dealing    with    the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

When  asked  why  he  thought  the  Russian 
authorities  were  not  Informing  their  people 
rcparding  the  aid  received.  Admiral  Standley' 
said  : 

"Thev  seem  to  be  trying  to  create  the  Im- 
pression at  home  as  well  as  abroad  that  they 
are  fit^hting  tlie  war  alone. 

"There  appears  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians  to  create  the  Impression  that 
they  are  fighting  the  war  with  their  own 
resources  rather  than  acknowledge  help  from 
anvcne." 

In  a  discussion  of  extension  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  Admiral  Standley  said  that  the 
bill  to  that  effect  had  passed  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

"But  as  those  familiar  with  legislative  pro- 
cedure know."  he  continued,  "it  is  a  long 
way  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
enactment.  The  American  Congress  Is 
rather  sensitive.  It  Is  generous  and  big- 
hearted  as  long  as  It  feels  that  it  Is  helping 
someone.  But  give  It  the  Idea  It  te  not 
helping,  and  it  might  be  a  different  story." 


Finds  "No  Poutical  Motive" 

Moscow,  March  8. — Admiral  Standley  In 
the  course  of  his  press  conference  statement 
today  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  think 
the  Russian  people  were  being  told  the  com- 
plete story  of  United  States  aid  to  Russia. 
said : 

"I  find  no  political  motive  to  this.  It  is 
only  an  effort  to  create  the  impression  with 
their  own  people  that  they  are  pulling  them- 
selves through  by  their  own  boot  straps  ■ 

"The  Russian  people  have  no  opportunity 
to  know  they  are  being  helped  by  the  Amer- 
ican people."  he  added  "I  mean  the  plain 
American  people  who  are  digging  down  in 
their  own  pockets." 

The  Ambassador  said  the  Russians  were 
petting  numerous  things  from  the  United 
States. 

"You   can   say  planes   by   the   thotisands,*' 

he  declared. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Admiral  Standley 
tliat  recently  several  Ru«slan  generals  told 
foreign  corrcsix)ndents  they  were  getting  no 
American  help  at  the  front  except  trucks. 

"They  are  getting  plenty  of  other  kind  of 
war  material. '•  said  Admiral  Standley  "If 
ii'.s  not  at  the  front.  I  don't  know  what  they 
are  doing  with  it  " 

The  Ambassador  said  he  planned  to  see 
Premier  Stalin  Eocn. 

Asked  about  the  second  front  question. 
Admiral  Standley  said  he  was  not  sure  what 
the  Russians  would  consider  a  second  front. 


aid  out 
.  but  the 


The  President's  Messare  on  Election 
of  the  Governor  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN 

RESIEE?^  COMMISSIONER  FROM   PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
press  statement  released  by  me  on  the 
message  from  the  President  read  today 
about  the  election  cf  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico: 

I  am  happy  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended to  Congress  a  favorable  consideration 
of  amendment  to  the  organic  act  of  Puerto 
Rico  BO  as  to  grant  to  my  people  the  ri?ht  to 
elect  this  governor.    As  a  Puerto  Rican  I  feel 
greatly  satisfied  that  the  President  has  made 
a    partial    recognition    of    the    rights    of    my 
country  to  its  self-government  and  freedom. 
As  a  representative  of  my  people  in  Congress. 
I  am  also  especially  satisfied,  because  since  the 
i    Seventy-sixth  Congress.  In  1940.  I  requested 
that  right   for  my  people  through  a  bill   I 
I    Introduced  then  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
i    tives.      Lately    I    made    the    same    request 
j    through  a  bill  Introduced  In   January   1943. 
I    I  presented  the  request  also,  since  about  6 
months  ago.  directly  to  the  President. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  unani- 
mously welcome  the  message  of  President 
Roosevelt.  I  would  have  preferred  that  th» 
President  would  have  also  recommended  out- 
right the  proper  amendments  to  be  made  to 
the  effect  of  granting  such  right  to  my  peo- 
ple as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  see  why  any 
more  delay  should  be  given  to  this  matter 
through  advisory  commltteca.  The  matter  la 
very  simple  and  the  right  of  my  people  ia  so 
natural    and    elementary.      The    study    and 
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"ffnal  recomm<'nd.».tion8  about  the  bill  ehould 
hav«  been- left  lor  the  hpproprlate  House  and 
Beaate  commltteea  or  Congress,  so  that  open 
nr.d  frank  action  on  the  matter  may  be 
t.iken  &i  onr.v  In  this  last  manner  the  mat- 
tei  WM  already  recommentied.  since  about  20 
years  ago.  by  the  CooIIdge  administration,  al- 
though CooltdKes  administration  at  that 
time  waa  not  championing  world-wide  self- 
determmation  and  iiefdom  for  all  peoples. 

The  President  would  have  given  better 
new»  to  the  Puerto  Rican  people  11  with  his 
monage  he  bad  announied  the  resignation  or 
Withdrawal  at  once  of  the  present  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Dr.  Uoxford  Guy  Tugwell,  who 
Is  opposed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  and  by  all  its  eco- 
nomic factors  representing  Industry,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  lalxjr  in  Puerto  Rico. 
I  hope  that  with  thU  oiler  of  granting  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  the  right  to  elect  their 
Governor,  the  President,  fva  soon  as  possible, 
will  he*>d  the  repeated  and  continued  request 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  against  Governor 
Tugwell. 


Trade  Agreementi  in  a  New  World 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tiu'sdaij.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
March  issue  of  the  AUanlic  monthly 
there  appear.s  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  entitled  "Trade  Agree- 
ments in  a  New  World,"  written  by  Hon. 
Sumner  Welle.s,  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TRADE    ACREE^tHNTS   IM    A    NEW    WORLD 

(By  Sumner  Welle*) 

When  this  war  ends.  Europe  and  much  of 
Asia  will  be  grim  places  to  live  in  or  to 
contemplate.  JStrtrv.t.on,  hatred,  ai.d  dis- 
ease— the  terrible  cump  followers  of  war — 
will  be  more  w:der.;:re„d  thnn  they  have  ever 
been  before  In  modern  times.  The  people 
who  survive  will  face  the  Job  of  making  iif© 
tolerable  a^aln.  or  even  possible. 

The  rest  of  the  world— the  United  States, 
the  other  American  republics,  the  Eriti?h 
Dominions— W;  11  by  comparison  be  very  for- 
tunate Blood  and  treasure  we  shall  have 
spent  Indeed,  but  we  shall  not.  I  feel  sure, 
have  seen  ovir  women  and  children  slaugh- 
tered, our  Industries  destroyed,  our  farms 
laid  waste  by  hostile  armies,  our  people 
starved,  our  brothers  held  as  hostages.  The 
plainest  Xeelins;s  of  humanity  will  move  us 
all  to  share  our  relative  good  fortune  with 
those  who  stand  In  dire  need  of  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  shelter. 

But  relief  of  this  sort  cannot  go  on  In- 
definitely. The  peoples  of  the  devastated 
countries  wlU  have  to  re-create  their  indus- 
tries, bring  their  (arms  back  Into  production. 
restore  utilities  and  communications  sys- 
tems. «nd  generally  build  up  again  the  ma- 
terial foundations  of  civilized  life.  For  the 
most  part  tliey  will  have  to  do  these  things 
themselves.  But  the  basis  on  which  they  are 
able  to  go  forward,  and  therefore  the  char- 
acter cf  the  new  world  which  may  emerge. 
wUl  depend  to  an  Important  extent  on   the 


attitude  and  policy,  especially  the  commer- 
cial policy,  of  other  nations,  and  In  particular 
of  the  United  States. 

If  we  and  the  other  undevastated  coun- 
tries intend  to  move  consistently  In  the  di- 
rection of  reducing  barriers  to  trade,  then 
the  European  countries  and  the  great  Chlneso 
Nation  can  move  in  that  direction  also  and 
construct  their  new  economies  upon  that 
basis.  But  If  we  do  not  have  that  Intention, 
or  if  our  Intention  Is  In  doubt,  they  wlU  have 
to  plan  and  buikl  for  auUrchy.  It  la  tliere- 
f<)re  very  important  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  determine  and  make  clear  in 
the  near  future  their  poaltlon  and  Inten- 
tions In  this  matter. 

The  views  of  the  present  administration 
have  been  clear  since  1934.  They  are  based 
on  the  conviction  that  American  Interna- 
tiomil  commercial  policy,  like  every  other  pol- 
icy and  act  of  the  Oovomment  of  the  United 
States,  should  seek  to  further,  first  and  all 
the  time,  the  genuine  and  long-time  Interests 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  Those  over- 
riding mteresta.  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, aro  two;  a  secure  and  reliable  peace,  and 
a  prosperous  and  fruitful  world.  The  good 
neighbor  policy;  the  gradual  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  the  attempt  to  prevent  the 

present  war.  and  then  to  limit  Its  scope,  and 
finally  to  win  It,  are  all  based  on  the.se  ulti- 
mate objectives. 

2.  The  first  great  purpose— secure  peace — 
all  Americans  acct  pt.  The  second  is  Impor- 
tant because  the  first  depends  upon  It.  and 
becau.se  cur  i;wn  economic  welfare  Is  im- 
possible without  It.  Naturally  It  l.s  our  own 
prosperity  that  interests  us  most,  tut  modern 
history  has  m.ide  it  clear  that  no  producing 
and  trading  nation— not  even  the  United 
Slates — can  t>e  prosperous  In  a  starving 
world,  any  mere  than  a  great  merchant  can 
bo  prcfperous  when  h's  customers  and 
sources  cf  supply  are  bankrupt. 

Furthermore,  the  world  will  not  be  se- 
curely free  from  war  until  It  Is  pro.operous 
and  fruitful.  I  should  be  the  last  to  claim 
that  economic  causes  are  responsible,  alone, 
for  this  or  any  other  war  But  surely  it 
will  not  be  doubted  that  what  happened  to 
the  German  people,  and  to  Gorman  labor, 
and  the  German  middle  class,  between  1918 
and  1933  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
creation  cf  the  warped  mentaMty  that  made 
it  possible  for  a  civilized  people  to  accept 
a  warmongering  maniac  for  their  leader. 

It  was  tiiertfore  not  only  a  humane  senti- 
ment, but  the  soundest  considerations  of  na- 
tional interest,  that  caused  the  President  and 
the  Briti-sh  Prime  Minister  to  formulate,  and 
the  other  United  Nations  to  endorse,  tlfe  great 
objectives  of  the  Atlantic  Charter:  freedom 
from  want  and  fear.  Their  common  action 
recognizes  that,  unll  both  of  these  freedoms 
exist  throughout  the  world,  neither  will  exist 
seciirely  anywhere  It  recognizes  also  that 
in  these  t-.vo  f\eld.s  the  Intcrest.s  of  all  peo- 
ples are  the  same.  We  are  In  the  long  run 
men  together,  and  as  men  we  all  need  fcxxl, 
shelter,  freedom,  security,  and  peace.  To- 
gether, if  we  are  wise  enough,  we  can  have 
all  of  them;  separated  by  hate  and  Jealousy 
and  war  we  can  have  none.  The  fate  of 
humankind  Is.  in  the  long  run,  one. 

Once  this  Is  understood  and  acted  on,  the 
peoples  of  the  world  will  have  a  chance  by 
their  own  genius  and  labor  to  create  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children  a  more 
fruitful  and  prosperous  clvUltatlon  than  man 
has  ever  befrre  known.  For  the  thing  that 
has  happened  In  our  time — and  which  is 
proved  again  by  the  miracle  of  American 
industrial  production  in  this  war — is  that 
mankind  now  knows  enough  of  the  methods 
and  techniques  of  production,  of  scientific 
agriculture,  and  of  transport,  to  create  from 
the  world's  resources  the  material  basis  of 
a  secure  and  decent  life  for  all  of  the  world  s 
people.     It  is  because  this  Is  true — because 


of  the  advances  of  the  last  hundred  years  In 
a  '  the  sciences  and  techniques  of  produc- 
tion— that  this  century  may  Indeed  become 
the  centtiry  of  the  welfare  of  the  common 
man. 

Third  How  shall  we  go  about  it?  Clearly. 
In  cooperation — the  cooperation  of  free  peo- 
ple everywhere  to  the  agreed  and  common 
beneficial  ends  of  peace,  liberty,  security,  and 
plenty. 

Peace,  liberty,  and  security  require  politi- 
cal collaboration,  through  cflectlve  common 
Institutions  of  police,  of  political  adjust- 
ment, and  of  Justice.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  try  to  draw  the  blueprints  Assuming 
they  are  drawn,  and  that  they  operate  well 
tnouch  to  enable  a  major  part  of  the  world  s 
productive  powers  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  peace,  what  are  the  other  requisites 
for  the  plenty  which  we  seek? 

Here  some  definite  statements  can  be 
made.  The  world  will  have,  to  eat  and  wear, 
to  live  in  and  play  with,  only  what  the  world 
produces.  EfBclent  and  continuous  produc- 
tion of  useful  goods  and  services,  wise  use 
and  development  of  resources,  and  effective 
distribution  and  exchange  are  the  necessary 
ba«es  of  freedom  from  want  anywhere. 

Production  must  first  of  all  be  abundant. 
This  means  that  people  must  be  free  to  work 
at  Jobs  for  which  their  special  skills  suit 
them,  according  to  processes  which  are  them- 
selves efQclent.  and  with  efficient  tools. 
Much  capital  must  be  supplied,  much  knowl- 
edge spread,  much  training  done,  before  this 
will    be  true 

Second,  prcxluctlon,  to  be  profitable  and 
abundant,  mu.'t  be  well  situated  We  shall 
not  grew  bananas  well  In  the  United  States. 
nor  cinchona,  nor  coffee;  nor  can  steel  be 
made  too  far  from  the  natural  deposits  of 
C(!al  and  Iron  and  limestone.  The  division 
of  production  In  space,  both  within  nations 
and  between  nations.  Is  fundamental  to  the 
attainment  of  the  standard  of  living  of  which 
the  world  Is  capable  We  shall  not  attain 
freedom  from  want  anywhere  without  it. 

Tills  seems  to  be  a  hard  lesion  for  some 
Americans  to  learn.  True,  we  have  been 
more  prosperous  than  many  other  countries; 
true.  also,  we  hive  generally  h;!d  a  high 
tiriff  Btit  the  people  who  connect  the  two 
as  effect  and  cau.se  forget  the  real  causes  of 
our  comparative  prosperity. 

Those  real  cau.ses  are  not  far  to  seek.  We 
have  had  fir'^t  of  all  an  industrious,  intelli- 
gent, and  ambitious  people,  enriched  by  all 
the  strains  and  skilLs  of  the  Old  World,  living 
and  working  under  political  institutions  that 
encouraged  free  development,  and  w.th  an 
enormously  rich  natural  environment  of  con- 
tinental B;ope  And  we  have  had.  w.thln 
that  great  continental  area,  free  trade  be- 
tween the  States.  The  wisdom  of  the  men 
v.ho  helped  compose  the  early  bitter  trade 
disputes  between  the  13  States  by  writing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  by 
fliihting  through  the  great  political  battles 
that  led  to  its  adoption,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  Judges  who  used  the  commerce  clause 
of  that  Constitution  to  strike  down  State- 
created  barriers  to  trade,  have  given  us  the 
largest  and  richest  free-trade  area  anywl.ere 
In  the  world,  and  have  made  large-scale 
American  industrial  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment a  posBlhllity.  That  development  l.s 
proof,  not  of  the  virtues  of  impediments  to 
trade,  but  of  the  benefits  of  freedom 

Many  men  In  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
stantially all  professional  economists,  have 
Kiild  this  often.  But  internationally  we  have 
generally  moved  In  the  opposite  direction. 
The  total  Interests  of  all  of  our  people — • 
farmers,  merchants,  workmen,  manufacturers, 
consumers — have  been  too  often  overlooked. 
We  have  built  our  walls  too  high,  others  have 
retaHated,  and  the  result  has  been  a  lower 
living  standard  all  around,  even  In  our  coun- 
try, than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
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The  economic  conduct  of  mankind  Is  very 
puzzling.  With  one  hand  we  expend  enor- 
mous energies,  intelligence,  and  capital  Im- 
proving uansportatlon.  to  make  It  easy  and 
Inexpensive  to  move  goods,  and  with  the  other 
we  build  tariff  barriers  to  slow  the  movp- 
ment  Whv  did  we  build  the  ships  and 
dredge  the  harbors  and  lay  out  the  railroads 
and  the  highwavs  and  the  airports  in  the 
first  placed  If  we  really  think  it  mutually 
beneficial  for  New  York  and  California  to 
exchange  the  products  of  their  kibor.  why  do 
we  doubt  It  as  to  California  and  England? 

4  No  responsible  statesman  has  proposed 
complete  free  trade  for  the  United  States, 
either  tomorrow  or  In  the  measurable  future. 
What  IS  proposed,  and  what  a  grov.mg  num- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  have  agreed  to  seek 
with  us  is  "agreed  action  '  '  '  op^n  t" 
participation  by  all  other  countries  of  like 
mind,  directed  to  the  expansion,  by  appro- 
priate international  and  domestic  measures, 
t)f  production,  employment,  and  the  ex- 
change and  consumption  of  coods.  which  are 
the  material  foundations  of  the  liberty  and 
welfare  of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  discriminatory  trtatment  in 
international  commerce,  and  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers;  and 
in  general  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  eco- 
nomic objectives  set  forth  in"  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

Many  things  are  Included  in  these  objec- 
tive^    The  heart  of  them  is  increased  trade 
Protluctlcn.    employment,    living    standards, 
the   stabilization   of   exchange,   the  develop- 
ment o:  resources.  International  Investment, 
all  depend  in  the  long  run  on  the  facilities 
lor    moving    good-.      Unless    we    can    make 
exchanges    of    goods    freer,    other    economic 
mea.sures  will  fall  far  short  of  their  objectives 
How  do  we  propose  to  move  from  hope  to 
accomplishment?     Clearly   by    a    process  of 
negotiation,  either  between  two  countries  at 
a  time    or  many      Neither  we  nor   they  ex- 
pect  to  Act   alone,   nor  could   any  cf   us  do 
very   much    alone.     We   must   first    talk   to- 
gether   fix  our  path  In  detail,  and  then  go 
forward   according   to  our  various  constitu- 
tional   arrangements    to    put    our    detailed 
agreements  In  effect 

In  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  tantT 
Is  concerned,  the  machinery  for  negotiation 
and   for   action   Is   already   in   ">-^t^'"^^,^/^^ 
consists  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  19.^4. 
renewed  in  1937  and   1940,  under  which  tae 
President  is  authorized,  by  the  procedu-e  and 
within  the  limits  stated  In  the  act.  to  enter 
into   agreements   about   tariff   rales,   quotas, 
and   the  like  with  foreign  governments,  and 
to  proclaim  the  changes  in  American   rates 
neces<=arv  to  carrv  out  our  part  of  the  agree- 
ments   "we  have  been  operating  under  the 
Bct  and  its  renewals  since  1934.  have  made 
thlrtv  agreements  under  it.  and  have  accum- 
ulated an  important  body  of  experience   both 
fts  to  procedures  and  as  to  the  tangible  and 
Intangible  benefits  of  such  a  program. 

Tariff  making  Is  of  course  within  the  con- 
trol  of   Congress,   under    that    body's   stated 
constitutional  powers  to  tax  and  to  regulate 
foreign     commerce.      But    Congress    cannot 
negotiate  with  foreign  governments  and  can- 
not therefore  obtain  reductions  of  their  bar- 
riers by  the  process  of  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment  "Nor  can  Congress,  with  Us  many  other 
duties  engage  in  the  continuous  and  detailed 
studies   which   are   necessary   to   understand 
the  actual  operation  of  our  complicated  tantl 
Btrvicture   and  that  of  other  countries.     Ac- 
cordlnglv,  by  the  act  of  1934,  Congress  mar- 
ries part   of  its  tariff-making  power  to  the 
Presidents    executive     authority,     and     au- 
thorizes him.  within  the  limits  stated  In  the 
act.  to  make  agreements  and  to  proclaim  the 
rates  resulting  from  them. 

5  The  practical  operation  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  well  Illustrated  by  the 
most  recent  major  agreement  made  under  the 


act— the  one  with  Mexico,  signed  December 
23.  1942.  and  effective  January  30.  1943.  That 
agreement  reduces,  or  binds  at  present  levels, 
U^nlted  States  tariff  rates  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant products  supplied  to  us  in  quantity 
by  Mexico,  and  reduces  Mexican  duties  on 
many  agricultural  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts which  we  furnish  to  that  country. 

Each   country   grants   the   other   uncondi- 
tional    most-favored-nation     treatment,     so 
that  in  the  future  we  shall  receive  the  ben- 
efit,  at   once,  of  any   tariff   reductions   made 
by  Mexico  in  agreements  with  other  countries, 
and     vice    versa.     The    most-favored-natlon 
principle  is  spelled  out  in  detail  in  its  ap- 
plication to  quotas,  to  exchange  control,  to 
purchases    by    government    monopolies,    and 
to  other  forms  of  regulation  affecting  foreign 
commerce.     The     specific     duty     reductions 
agreed  to  will,  under  the  Act,  tae  generalized 
to   like   articles   imported   from   third   coun- 
tries,  in   accordance  with  our  long-standing 
most-favi.red-nation    policy.     We     have,     in 
short,  agreed  with  Mexico  to  p.. able  trade  to 
move  more  freely,  as  natural  economies  call 
forth  the  movement,  both  between  the  two 
countries  concerned  and  between   them  and 
of.ier  are.os. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  sort  of  negotia- 
tion is  that  it  can  be  conducted  now.  before 

the  war  is  over.  No  one  can  tell  in  detail 
what  tne  foreign  trade  of  any  country  will 
be  like  after  this  war.  but  natural  resources, 
climate,  and  many  skills  are  permanent  and 
condition  the  main  patterns.  Agreements 
based  on  them  cannot  therefore  be  far  wrong; 
and  if  they  err  in  detail  they  may  be  modi- 
fied under  the  emergency  clause,  which  is 
fully  developed  In  the  Mexican  agreement. 
or  bv   renewed  negotiation. 

That  emergency  clause,  plus  the  general 
right  of  either  countrv  to  terminate  the 
contract  at  the  end  of  the  first  3  years  or 
thereafter,  affords  adequate  protection  against 
unforeseen  developments,  and  enables  the 
main  work  to  go  ahead.  It  is  important  that 
It  should  go  forward  now.  so  that  when  the 
fighting  stops,  the  recuperative  forces  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange  may  be  able  to  operate 
as  freelv  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is 
equally  "important  that  our  Intentions  for  the 
future  should  be  settled  and  made  clear,  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially 
those  countries  which  must  recreate  their 
business  life  from  ruins,  may  know  what  they 
can  count  on. 

The  authority  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments under  the  1934  act  is  due  to  expire 
next  June  unless  action  is  taken  again  by  the 
Congress    to  extend  it.    The    action   of   the 
Congress    with    regard    to    this    matter    will 
furnish  a  real  test  of  our  intentions  toward 
the   future.     If   Congress   provides   adequate 
trade-agreement  authority,  this  country  will 
be  able  to  move   in   the   right  direction,   in 
concert  with  other  "countries  of  like  mind," 
reducing  selectively  and  with  regard   to  aU 
the  Interests  concerned,  and  by  a  well-organ- 
ized and  proved  process   of  negotiation  and 
agreement,    the    multitudinous    restrictions 
that  hamper  our  commerce  with  the  world. 
The  renewed  grant  of  such    authority,  by 
as  large  and  as  bipartisan  a  vote  as  possible, 
will  settle  the  main  question.     It  will  dem- 
onstrate   that    the    people    of    the    United 
States    approve    and    intend    to    have    their 
Government    act    in    accordance    with    the 
promises  and  hopes  expressed  in  their  behalf 
In   the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  declaration  by 
United   Nations   and   the   Lend-Lease   agree- 
ments     Once  that  has   been  made  clear  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
know    where    they    stand    and    the    general 
policy  that  they  can  count  on.     They  and 
we  can  then  go  forward,  with  whatever  speed 
and  by  whatever  detailed  methods  other  de- 
velopmenu  make  possible,  to  carry  out  that 
policy. 


The  decision  about  the  trade-agreementJ 
authority  is  not  the  only  choice,  or  the  most 
difficult,  that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
will  have  to  make  about  the  foundations  of 
the  peace  But  it  is  fundamenUl.  and  It 
happens  to  come  first  in  time.  Our  action  on 
It  will  be  an  acid  test  of  our  intentions. 


Russia  and  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editoi-ial  from 
the  Shreveport  Tlme.s: 

RUSSIA    AND    THE    PEACE 

In  Congress,  in  private  conversation,  on  the 
radio,  m  the  press  and  in  the  unspokel^ 
thoughts  of  individuals  the  question  of  what 
Russia's  position  will  be  at  the  peace  table 
is  being  raised — especially  if  Russia  then  can 
claim  she  was  the  dynamo  in  defeating  the 
Nazis  in  Europe. 

Will  a  victoriotiE  Russia  dominate  the  Eu- 
ropean phases  of  the  peace  and  the  post-war 
plans,  setting  up  a  communistic  Europe  and 
turning  communistic  eyes  in  ether  directions 
also? 

Will  talk  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  Inde- 
pendence for  nations  victimized  by  aggression 
become  mere  vapor,  with  Russia  taking  iU 
full  will  of  such  little  countries  as  Finland. 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Besserabla,  Estonia,  or 
Poland? 

Will  the  present  spoken  American  Ideals  ox 
a  peace  and  a  world  of  decency  and  non- 
aggressicn  apply  as  equally  to  those  countries 
w"hich  Russia  already  has  raped,  or  sought  to 
rape,  as  to  those  where  the  rape  was  com- 
mitted by  Hitler? 

Such  questions  are  too  prevalent.  th« 
causes  of  them  too  obvious,  to  be  cast  as.de 
lightly  To  Ignore  them  is  simply  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Nazi  sowers  of  discontent 
and  disunity.  They  should  be  faced  boldly, 
openly  not  with  a  hush-hush  policy.  We 
have  no  patience  with  those  who  would  luil 
the  world  to  sleep  with  honeyed  phrases  that 
if  we  will  Just  believe  their  siren  songs  and 
leave  the  peace  to  them  the  world  wlU  bo 
happy  We  have  no  patience,  either,  with  the 
pessimists— a  very  small  group— who  hon^tly 
or  for  selfish  reasons  grumble  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  the  great  post-war  prob- 
lems—that the  United  States  must  in  the 
war  and  also  be  a  sucker  for  doing  it. 

We  have  even  less  patience  with  those  who 
pretend  that  anyone  opposing  the  honey - 
phrasers  are  great  ogres,  ^I'i'^g  ,^°  ^^^^^f^^ 
the  world—  or  with  those  who  foolishly  think 
that  because  American  democracy  and  Rus- 
sian communism  are  Joined  in  a  practical  and 
working  alliance  in  war  against  a  common 
enemy  they  must  also  Join  their  purely  do- 
mestic social  and  political  theories  after  the 
war.  .,^,    _ 

None  of  this  is  "red"  baiting  or  discrediting 
our  ally  any  more  than  it  Is  China  baiting. 
England  baiting,  or  baiting  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  record  on  Russia  and  on  com- 
munism IS  Clear.  It  is  hlstorj  ncm  that 
Russia  bombed  women  and  children  of  Fin- 
land without  warning  as  the  opening  move  la 
an  effort  to  rape  a  small  and  helpless  nation. 
The  record  is  clear  that  Russia  as  an  ag- 
gressor  of  the  weak,  swept  Into  Poland  as  alsa 
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the  ally  of  Hitler  at  the  start  of  this  war  we  I 
r.r>w  are  nghtln.;  Ru*«ia  ItBelf,  through  Its  | 
Washington  Embafrfty,  made  It  equally  clear  a 
few  days  rro  thitt  she  Intended  to  claim  what 
Bhe  calls  her  share  alter  the  war — and  she 
iiamed  speclftcaliy  some  of  the  states  we  men- 
tioiied  above.  It  Is  equally  a  matter  of  record 
that  Poland  Is  so  svsspicious  that  Russin'3 
post-war  intentions  are  evtl  that  the  sched- 
uled conference  between  her  representatives 
and  the  Moscow  Government  a  few  days  ago 
was  called  c:T  Indfflnltply 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  also  that  Stalin,  per- 
sonally, twice  has  made  it  clear — once  during 
the  p:..«t  week — that  Russia  actually  Ls  not 
even  committed  to  further  fighting  in  this 
war  once  she  is  able  to  drive  the  Oermans 
back  to  the  German  borders 

Let  those  who  talk  of  "red"  bnitlnt;  turn 
their  eyes  to  what  the  situation  would  be  at 
the  peace  table  right  now  If  victory  miracu- 
lously should  suddenly  come  at  this  very 
moment  to  the  United  Nations: 

Russia  and  England  have  a  formal  treaty  of 
alliance  and  both  are  at  war  with  Finland. 
The  United  States  »•  at  peace  with  Finland 
and  xonst;intly  offers  her  protection.  If 
Stalin  (at  a  peace  table  now)  Insisled  on 
completing  his  attempted  rap*-  of  that  nation, 
where  would  we  stand?  Where  would  Eng- 
land stand?  Where  would  ins  treaties  with 
Russia,  beside  its  pledges  of  hcnor  to  us, 
stand?  The  same  questions  apply  to  Baltic 
slates  also. 

England  went  Into  this  war  in  1939  to  pro- 
tect and  save  Poland  At  the  same  time  Rus- 
sia went  in — unofflclally — to  help  Hitler  de- 
stroy Poland,  and  later  switched  sides.  If 
Stalin,  at  the  peace  table,  seeks  that  part  of 
Poland  he  originally  grabbed — or  more — 
where  would  England,  protector  cf  Poland, 
be?  And  the  United  States,  which  has  always 
been  Poland's  strong  friend? 

The  United  States,  England,  and  China  are 
pledged  to  destroy  Japan  But  Russia  is 
bound  by  formal  treaty  to  remain  Japan's 
friond,  to  aid  her  economically  and  other- 
wise. How  would  a  peace  table  todiiy  fe.ce 
that  mess,  if  the  war  should  suddenly  end 
now 

China  wants  power  to  control  what  she 
considers  barbaric  Communist  Mongolian 
tribes  to  her  north,  but  they  are  Russia's 
friends  and  allies  How  far  would  a  peace 
conference  get  on  this  right  now? 

Such  things  are  not  "red  baiting  "  They 
•  re  hard  fact — dangerous  fsct;  far  too  dan- 
grrmvt  to  be  Ignored  If  we  sleep  through 
them  now  we  will  simply  encourage  the  same 
dangers  that  engulfed  us  a«  we  slept  through 
the  pesce  yesrs  b«fore  Pearl  Hsrlxrr — dangers 
Which  becsme  posstble  snd  which  became  fart 
because  we  slso  had  slept  thrmigh  the  peaee 
•nd  the  peace  years  following  W'rrld  War  I 

Adoption  of  the  pff/posal  we  m»d#  In  tb*^ 
rolurnns  yesUvrday  for  an  Anjerlmn  <"hsft*r, 
tmbodving  the  prmnplss  the  United  n*»f-n 
Will  f<>ii«/w  and  ir(Si*t  upon  •'  the  pt-vm  tshie 
•ti4  utUit  It,  w</uld  u't  '«r  Utwmrd  sV'ldirig 
tn*U'h  tif  tb*  disoensi'm  that  may  c^tne  thst 
•eatft*  cefslfi  t/»  er>ni»  If  lh««*  prr>hl«rtMi 
»'•  igfiivreU  Vueh  a  charter  created  by  r**o- 
Imum  ut  Congress  snd  tttus  g)^*"  the  formal 
ba^-kinii  uf  the  Uultsd  Bt«t<>s  a«  a  nation  In- 
stead of  tieing  mercty  the  individual  and 
fuundalionletM  views  of  Individual  political 
leaders,  could  then  b«  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  as  a  United  Nations  Charter  It 
would  be,  as  we  said,  an  International  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  of  willing  In- 
terdependence of  decent  nations  upon  each 
other  in  the  post-war  years. 

Right  now  there  is  not  one  single  binding 
agreement  among  tlie  United  Nations  as  a 
Whole  or  among  any  group  of  them  as  to 
post-war  alms  or  how  to  achieve  them 

So  far  as  communlam  and  Its  dangers  are 
concerned,  those  who  tlilnk  thiit  we  should 
trv  It.  or  that  statins?  plain,  bald,  unwhole- 
some  facts   about   it   is  spreadiiijj   disunity, 


should  remember  that  no  reputable  Indi- 
vidual and  no  decent  publication  has  placed 
It  any  lower  In  the  human  scale  than  have 
President  Roosevelt  himself.  Prime  Minister 
Churchill.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner 
Welles,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  Jack- 
son when  he  was  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— and  many  others  who  could  never  be 
classed  as  In  any  way  inimical  to  Russia. 
We  present  herewith  a  few  quotations  from 
statements  of  their  views: 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  fireside  chat  of 
June  24,  1938,  snid  in  discussing  democracy: 

"Be  it  clearly  understood,  however,  that 
when  I  use  the  word  liberal"  I  mean  the 
believer  In  progressive  principles  of  demo- 
cratic, representative  government  and  not 
the  wild  man  who.  In  effect,  leans  toward 
communism,  for  that  Is  Just  as  dangerous  as 
fascism." 

Prime  Minister  Churchill.  In  pledging  Eng- 
land s  military  support  to  Russia  when  Ger- 
many invaded  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  21, 
1942.  said: 

"The  Nazi  regime  is  Indistinguishable  from 
the  worst  features  of  communism.  It  \s  de- 
void of  all  principle  except  appetite  and  racial 
d'jmlr.atlon.  No  one  has  be^n  a  more  con- 
sistent opponent  of  communism  than  I  have 
for  the  past  25  years.  I  will  unsay  no  words 
that  I  have  spoken  against  it.' 

On  December  1.  1939.  when  Russia 
launched  its  sneak  bombing  of  Finland.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  denounced  Russia  as  a  wan- 
ton aggressor  in  that  act  and  called  for  the 
American  public  to  establish  in  their  minds 
a  "moral  embargo  '  against  Russia.  On  the 
physical  side,  he  asked  all  American  firms  to 
shut  off  all  shipments  of  supplies  of  any 
kind  for  Ru.'isia. 

On  June  1,  1941,  just  a  few  days  before 
Hitler  Invaded  Ru.ssla,  President  Roosevelt 
had  to  call  out  Federal  troops  to  keep  open 
the  North  American  Aviation  Co.  plant  in 
California  which  was  rushing  production 
for  our  defense — with  war  obviously  ap- 
proaching At  that  time,  the  then  United 
States  Attorney  General  Robert  Jackson  said : 

"The  situation  more  nearly  resembles  In- 
surrection than  a  labor  strike.  The  distinc- 
tion between  loyal  labor  and  those  follow- 
ing the  Communist  party  line  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve Loyal  labor  leaders  ftght  for  a  set- 
tlement of  grievances.  Disloyal  men  who 
have  wormed  their  way  Into  the  labor  move- 
ment don  t  want  settlements  They  want 
strikes      That  is  the  Communist  party  line  " 

In  hU  comment  on  Hitler'*  invasion  of 
Rusela — at  the  same  time  Churchill  made 
the  statement  quoted  above — Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Aumner  Welles  sald- 

"Thls  Oov#rnment  hsA  often  •t«t.«d  and. 
In  many  ni  his  public  stat«ments  President 
N/v/srvelt  has  <1e<lsred  that  freedom  to  wor- 
ship M  th*lr  rrwn  ron«c»#ne»  dlrtatMS  Is  the 
gres'  snd  ftindam^n'sl  right  of  all  peoples 
Till*  right  h««  b*»n  denied  to  th«nr  p«>ople 
by  b'Hh  th*  Ws/l  shd  nmsmi  (Ruselani  g/fV- 
ernm-'n's  'In  ff,-  pftpX*  ttf  the  United 
n*<in^  fills  snd  oihff  tUH-vtUt—  of  lh»  fJom- 
mutiiatic  fi|/i«»//rship  are  as  Intiilersble  arid 
s«  »ii«n  V)  tUtur  own  beliefs  ae  are  th« 
prmciplifs    of    ih«    Naxi    duutiirsbip " 

iMat  spririii  frunci*  Biddl*  then  snd  now 
the  United  Mtsif*  Attorney  UcnersI,  rendered 
a  formal  Ifgttl  opinion  In  the  case  of  Harry 
Bridges  holding  that  communism  was  antl- 
Amerlcan  and  that,  since  Harry  Bridges  was 
a  Communist  Party  member,  he  wa«  prr  se 
an  enemy  of  American  form  of  government. 

Are  R(X)8eveit.  Churchill,  Blddle,  Jackson, 
and  Welles  "red"  baiters?  Is  this  remarkable 
unity  of  viewpoint  among  them  on  commu- 
nism to  be  Ignored  along  with  the  acts  which 
catLsed  these  expres.sed  viewpoints— lest  some- 
one upset  some  private  and  personal  apple- 
cart of  someonp  else? 

The  United  States  and  Russia  stand  as 
unbreakable  military  allies  against  a  com- 
muu  euemy— Germany   and  Italy;    but   not 


against  Japan.  They  should  and  will  con- 
duct this  alliance  on  suuug,  bu.<^ine8s-like, 
aggressive  luies.  Their  relations  after  victory 
should  and  mu^t  be  of  the  same  friendly 
type.  But  we  do  not  ask  Russia  to  accept  our 
theories  of  government  nor  must  we  permit 
Russians — or  Americans — to  force  her  polit- 
ical theories  on  us  any  more  than  we  would 
bow  to  a  British  king  or  conduct  our  religious 
worship  in  tl.e  manner  of  tlie  Chinese. 

Friendship  between  all  of  the  United  Na- 
tioi\s  should  be  strong  and  unending,  but  to 
fail  to  recognize  that  friendship  between  na- 
tions must  be  bound  by  acts  uf  ite  nations 
themselves  and  of  thtir  peoples  could  be 
fatal.  We  need  an  American  Charter  of  prin- 
ciples— a  United  Nations  charter — lest  In 
crubliing  our  enemy  we  also  defeat  ourselves. 


EeoBOMic  Union  Versus  Political  Uluon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarki  In  tlie 
Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  one  of  my  constituents: 

■CONOMIC    UNION    VIESU8   POLmCAL   CNlOlf 

(By   Robert    Wesley   Ca^tleberry) 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  wor'd 
peace  is  an  economic  problem  and  Is  not 
primarily  a  political  question.  Therefore, 
we  should  be  concerned  with  economic  union 
rather  than  a  world  political  union. 

There  Is  much  frenried  activity  on  the 
part  of  certain  people,  who  are  not  IdentlQed 
usually,  in  a  military  sense,  with  America's 
armed  forces,  and  who  desire  to  establish 
some  grandiose  plan  of  world  federation, 
before  World  War  No  3  has  ended  Indeed, 
their  rtish  to  put  their  plains  into  effect, 
before  the  war  ends  Is  strangely  remini.scent 
Of  the  manner  In  which  the  eighteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  cf  the  United 
States  was  ptit  ever  in  the  absence  of  the 
sr)ldlers  who  fought  In  World  War  No  1. 
Certainly  the  men  who  are  lighting  In  thu 
war  should  hsve  the  right  to  exprees  their 
views  on  the  subject  of  A  merles  s  entrsiice 
In'o  any  kind  or  character  of  political  union 
WMM  any  nstimi  for  that  Is  a  fsr  ttuitt  Un- 
portent  mstt#f  than  was  pr(;hlblt|/in 

Thfirnmit  J»itmT*nn  devoted  his  lifs  to  two 
g'sai  r'/nvtrtlofis  snd  staked  his  reput«*,|<ii 
upon  them  One  wss  hi*  belief  thnt  f»*- 
ti'»iis  esn  live  In  f»ea«e  and  hsfm<if»y,  the 
t«h»f  wns  d*m"Tat'y  I<.  |«  r.lgnifu  sot  tli..t 
Ji'ffmratma  s|)pr/*Mti  towsrd  the  tnitumr  Ul«s| 
«««  ec//f,ornic  und  rv/t  pf>lmcs|  lis  Htm% 
Kur'/jHi  sttd  wikhi-d  Anuru-a  Ui  tn>  un.'k*  it 
K^nc^  h*,  as  Washington,  advxrsted  th« 
svoldanco  of  foreign,  entangling  sUlsitrv-u 
All  of  our  experlencss  In  world  rxilMics  teach 
the  wisdom  of  such  admonitions  y.t,  there 
are  those,  who  would  disregard  all  tluit  his- 
tory teaches;  would  subject  our  priceless 
sovereignty  to  the  caprice  of  the  suipicicus. 
Jealous,  subdued  nations  enmeshed  In  the 
splderweb  of  world  federation,  perpetrated 
upon  them  by  their  conquerors;  and.  then, 
have  us  foot  the  bill  for  a  notf.-iously  hated 
world  police  force  Yes.  the  nie:i  now  l.i 
arras  would  like  to  have  a  voice  in  such 
matters. 

The  cause  of  war  Is  economic — an  en- 
forced and  restricted  form  of  trade  and 
commerce,  "enjoyed'  by  such  powerful  na- 
tions as  are  able  to  promote  such  reUticns 
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to  the  exclusion  of  weaker  bidders.  To  end 
war,  merely  remove  its  cause,  by  placing 
trade  and  commerce  on  a  strictly  voluntary 
basis  and  making  it  a  matter  of  accommo- 
dation rather  than  intrigue.  When  nations 
exchange  commodities  among  themselves,  as 
a  matter  of  accommodating  one  another. 
only  mutual  friendship  can  follow.  We 
should  eliminate  the  erroneous  notion  that 
wp  must  have  foreign  markets,  in  the  pres- 
ent sense,  which  is  based  upon  the  false 
a^sumption  of  the  necessity  of  the  so-called 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  which  In  truth 
only  impoverishes  our  own  Nation,  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  realistic  principle  of  ac- 
commodation as  the  prime  Incentive  for  for- 
eign trade. 

In  order  to  accomplifeh  this  aim.  It  becomes 
riecessary  to  alter  the  world's  monetary  sys- 
tem, so  that  the  primary  function  of  money 
becomes,  in  fact,  that  of  facilitating  the  ex- 
change cf  economic  goods  and  services, 
whether  in  local  or  foreign  trade.  This  step 
contemplates  free  trade  amongst  all  na- 
tions. Any  nation  or  group  of  nations  can 
launch  upon  such  plan  at  any  time  and 
Without  any  economic  or  political  sacrifices 
to  any  people:  but,  rather,  gains  of  a  social 
nature  instead.  Of  course  a  world-wide  eco- 
nomic union  putting  such  a  plan  Into  effect 
would  spread  the  scope  of  and  hasten  the 
benefits  of  such  a  plan.  However.  If  any  one 
of  the  larger  nations  should  adopt  such  plan, 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  would  quickly 
lollow. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  humanity 
from  such  an  economic  union  are  far  too 
numerous  to  recite.  They  would  Include 
the  bringing  about  of  the  only  real  world 
p<ace;  a  general  rise  In  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, limited  only  by  our  ability  to  produce 
and  cur  desire  to  consume;  an  Intense  and 
narrow  nationalism  would  give  way  to  a 
friendly,  wholesome  pride  in  nationality; 
end  the  elimination  of  the  cry  of  certain 
densely  populated  nations  for  a  so-called 
breathing  space. 

The  only  valid  objectors  to  such  a  plan 
would  be  the  large  banking  groups,  certainly 
the  international  bankers. 


A.  A.  A.  Threats  and  Coercion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  urtnA*** 
IM  THE  MOUSE  Of  RETBESEWTATIVE* 

Tuendau.  March  9.  1943 
Mr  OILLIE  Mr,  Bp*-ukeT.  undrr 
Unyt-  to  imtmd  my  tcmurlu  \n  the  tui' 
c/«D  I  wi»h  to  insert  ut  thU  point  »n  tt%- 
change  of  f.«rr»»ponAwcr  between  mywif 
•nd  Mr  Fred  «.  WalUre,  Chlrf  at  the 
AtjriruUurftl  Adjustment  Ai ency,  Depart- 
m«*nt  of  Agriculture,  with  regard  to  re- 
p«M«  that  A.  A.  A.  agent«  are  using 
threath  and  coercion  in  their  effortii  to 
force  100-percent  compliance  with  the 
A   A.  A.  program: 

Congress  or  the  Unitxd  States, 

House  or  RrptBENTATivEs . 
Wo'ihjn^fon  D    C  ,  February  23,  1943. 
Mr    FarD  8    Wallace. 

Chief.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Wallace  During  recent  days  I 
have  received  several  letters  from  fanners  in 
my  district  who  are  not  conforming  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  program, 
alleging  that  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency 


agents  have  threatened  to  close  them  out  if 
they  refuse  to  sign  up  for  the  1943  program. 

Your  attention  is  esF>eclally  called  to  a  news 
story  In  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senti- 
nel of  February  12,  1943,  which  reads  as 
followTs: 

•'Wabash.  Ind  ,  February  12 — Wabash 
County  farmers  today  found  that  there  is 
a  Joker  in  this  year's  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Agency  program. 

Those  calling  on  the  township  sign-up 
committees  are  told  that  they  do  not  have 
tr  Sign  nor  agree  to  take  part  in  the  Gov- 
eniment  program,  but,  the  committee  then 
explains  that  any  farmer  seeking  a  priority 
permit  during  the  coming  year  lor  building 
material,  needed  farm-machinery  repairs,  or 
new  farm  machinery  will  be  required  to  show 
that  they  are  cooperating  100  percent  with 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  pro- 
gram." 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  condones  this  type  of  coercion, 
snd    would   appreciate   receiving   yoiar   com- 
ment on  these  reports  at  an  early  date. 
S.ncerely  yours, 

George  W   Gillie. 

Vnitkd  States  Department 

or  Agriculture. 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  5,  1943. 
Hon.  George  W.  Gillie. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr  Gillie:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  23.  1943.  concerning  state- 
ments of  farmers  In  your  district  to  the  effect 
that  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  agents 
have  threatened  to  "close  them  out"  if  they 
refused  to  agree  to  comply  with  the  1943  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency  program.  In 
connection  with  this,  the  news  item  from  the 
February  12  issue  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind  ) 
News-Sentinel  Indicated  that  farmers  would 
be  able  to  obtain  building  material,  new  farm 
machinery,  and  repairs  for  farm  machinery 
only  if  they  were  cooperating  fully  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  program. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  pro- 
gram for  1943  contains  no  provUions  for 
action  such  as  that  Indicated  in  your  let- 
ter. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manner  in  which 
the  rationing  programs  for  building  material 
and  new  farm  machinery  are  carried  out 
would  make  it  imposaible  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Agency  to  control  the 
sales  of  building  material  and  new  farm 
machinery.  As  for  repairs  for  farm  machinery 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  sales  thereof, 
and  any  farmer,  whether  he  be  cooperating 
In  the  Agrirultiirsl  Adjtistnwnt  Agency  pro- 
gram ffT  not,  may  buy  any  repair  part  from 
uny  6eH\*r 

T)ie  ■t».i>'mei)fs  made  to  you  by  f(irmer«  in 
y'ftjr  di««rl'«  snd  the  ststemetit  rMitsif»*'d  In 
iUf  n»w«  iiftn  may  piimiMy  f#*ii)t  from  en 
rrf"f.iMi«  ift  biased  ln»erpre<s»t"n  of  "t- 
tsin  {»».«•*<•  "f  the  r»iU>h\uu  pt'HtHW  Pn 
♦/iiildi/ig  mwij-fial  and  new  fsrm  m»<b)n«rty 
Th*-**  pfo«rsfr»*  conum  jwovisl'ms  wt»uh  are 
d«^igfi«-d  to  trt'ing  about  the  nuM  Hfkient  st»d 
tfltiiwf  u*e  //f  stare*  buildiftif  mut^-rlal  and 
nrw  furm  machlfiery  >'or  eksmple,  before  a 
request  for  the  purchase  of  building  matfrial 
Ik  approved,  it  must  be  established  that  the 
material  will  be  used  In  such  a  manrjer  as 
to  materially  further  the  war  program  Be- 
fore a  request  for  the  purchase  of  new  farm 
machinery  is  approved.  It  must  be  established 
that  the  machinery  will  be  used  to  capacity 
in  the  production  or  harvesting  of  those 
crops  most  vitally  needed  in  connection  with 
the  war  program. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion program  for  1943  has  gone  all-out  for 
the  production  of  the  farm  crops  and  com- 
modities which  will  contribute  most  to  the 
war  program.  To  meet  the  goals  for  these 
crops  and  commodities  will  require  the  proper 
and  mo6t  efficient  use  of  all  farm  labor  »nd 


machinery.  Those  farmers  who  are  adjust- 
ing their  farming  operations  in  1943  to  con- 
form with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration program  will  make  more  effec- 
tive and  efBcient  use  of  new  farm  machinery, 
insofar  as  contribution  to  the  war  program 
is  concerned,  than  would  those  farmers  who 
are  not  compljing  with  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  program  and  who 
would  use  the  new  farm  machinery  for  the 
production  of  less-needed  crops  and  com- 
modities. It  logically  follows,  therefore,  that 
applications  for  the  purchase  of  new  farm 
machinery  submitted  by  persons  who  are 
complying  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  program  are  apt  to  receive 
more  favorable  action  than  applications  sub- 
mitted by  persons  who  were  not  complying 
with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration program — not  because  of  their  com- 
pliance with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  program,  but  because  of  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  machinery.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  that  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Applications  for  the  purchase  of  building 
material  are  passed  upon  locally  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
county  war  board.  This  board  Is  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  field  agencies  of  the 
Department  in  the  county.  The  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  has  only 
one  representative  on  this  board.  Applica- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  new  farm  machinery 
are  passed  upon  locally  by  a  county  farm 
machinery  rationing  comnUttee.  The  chair- 
man of  this  committee  is  the  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
county  war  board  and  of  the  county  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  com- 
mittee. The  two  other  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  farmers  who  are  not  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  committeemen. 
Accordingly,  on  either  tj-pe  of  application  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
would  have  only  one  vote,  and  I  am  sure  that 
in  practically  every  case  the  Agricviltural  Ad- 
justment Administration  representative 
votes,  not  as  an  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration representative,  but  as  a  farmer 
who  is  interested  In  dealing  fairly  with  his 
neighbors  and  in  acting  in  a  manner  that 
will  result  in  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  war  program. 

I  appreciate  your  calling  this  matter  to  my 
attention  and  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  explain  to  you  In  this  general  way  how 
the  Agricultural  Adjiutment  Admlnutratlon 
program  and  the  rationing  programs  for 
building  material  and  new  farm  machinery 
work  on  a  local  baals 
Mincerely  yours, 

rntt  8  MfM.t.Mt. 
Chief,  AgrUullural  Adlunlment  Agent  if. 
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f  iMiibf  (m  Free  lnUrpri§9 

t,XI  KNUION  OF  PtEMARKU 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THB  HOU8E  OF  BEPRE8ENTAT1VE8 

Monday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
i.s  today  no  more  Important  question  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  Nation  than  the 
determination  of  what  the  future  pohcy 
of  the  country  will  be,  once  peace  has 
been  restored  to  the  world.  The  neces- 
sary surrender  of  personal  liberties, 
rights,  and  privileges  must  make  us 
pause,  one  and  all,  to  consider  whether 
we  may  not  be  surrendering  for  all  time 
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the  very  Uiinp  which  has  m«cle  this  Na- 
tion what  il  is  today,  nameiy.  Uie  right 
ot  free*  enterprise. 

Were  we  in  any  wav  to  surrend'T  oiir 
past  heritage  of  free  enterprise,  as  a  con- 
sequenc?  of  the  demands  of  the  present 
-S*ar  eflort.  then  the  war  iUst-ir  would  In- 
come a  mockery,  defealing,  us  Uio  price 
to  be  paid  for  victory,  the  very  objective 
for  the  pr&iervation  of  which  we  fought. 
To  preserve  thi.s  Nation  Ircni  th"  pitfalls 
oi  destruetion  that  have  be«et  other  na- 
tions in  the  past,  it  is  now  time  that  we 
carefully  considered  the  stcp.s  which  we 
slaould  take,  rather  than  trust  to  cJiance 
that  in  t'le  aftermaLh  of  war.  we  will 
serenely  return  to  the  same  condiuons  of 
hvin^  which  we  hei '^tof ore  enjoyed. 

Because  of  the  cleame^^s  with  which 
this  question  of  free  enterprise  is  dis- 
cussed in  an  editorial  published  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Cliambcr  of  Commerce.  I  am 
taking  the  liborty  of  calling  It  to  the  at- 
tenLion  of  the  Members  of  Concreis,  so 
thnl  hnving  read  this  article,  we  may 
take  the  time  to  turn  our  thouphUs  to 
consideration  of  thi-.  subject  and  thus 
not  nephx-t  to  keep  clearly  before  us  the 
present  need  for  planning  for  free  en- 
terprise. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

PlAKNINC   for  i^EE  hMTF.UPtilfZ 

The  first  objective  ol  vou  and  the  thuifi- 
«nd«  ni  otliws  ivlio  comprise  th»'  Lo.  Anpeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  le  ta  ^in  this  war. 
EverythliiB;    else    in   siHroiidary 

But  the  fact  that  winnlni?  the  war  Ifi  our 
primary  Btm  Uf  ru)  justification  for  leaving 
untoviclx^  and  undefendod  the  princlpleti 
for  which  we  uri'  flghtlnK. 

One  of  thotve  prlnclpleK  Is  fiesdom  One 
phane  of  freetlom  ip  free  t  nterpii*e.  tlie  phfute 
to  whtoh  thet-e  comments  will  be  cUrected. 

Enterprise  1b  doln^  tin  aniciztikcly  (fcud  job 
111  war  production — mHkint;  the  createst  rec- 
ord ot  any  productive  s-vHtem.  anTrwhere.  any 
time 

Hnd  It  not  been  for  oonrtltions  In  the  pnrt 
fa^orablo  to  tree  eiilcrpr;.se.  we  would  today 
be  wlthoxU  the  vaat  productive  resource*  cap- 
uh\f  ot  pcrformlht,'  thi.s  much-needed  war  Job. 

Great  performjinces.  ril.so  Hre  k;olni?  to  be 
required  tor  the  Ywrlod  follnwlnK  the  war. 
But  conditroiii  at  the  rirjme'.>t  nnd  a.s  they 
appear  tor  the  ftituve  are  not  fa\ornble  to 
H  cuni.niied  high  perfonrifinoe  by  enterprise. 
The  .situation  Is  sencrus — so  «-rlo«s  that  it 
d'-.<»prves  our  attention  even  In  the  thick  of 
battle. 

LIBERALS   BY   CONVICTION 

Roughly,  there  are  two  economic  b.<»nners 
U  ider  wliich  most  of  us  parnde.  the  banner 
of  the  oollectlvut«  and  the  banner  of  the 
free  enterprisers. 

Il  is  a  safe  bet  that  there  Lsnt  one  of  u.s 
W-ho  win  admit  tn  belon  ••  communist,  fas- 
cist, socialist,  or  any  ether  variety  of  statists 
or  coUectJvists. 

Somf  of  us  aren't  Commuuistjj  or  Fascists, 
or  think  we  areiit.  b^umuse  we  were  born 
oil  the  opposite  side  of  the  political  fence. 
Some  of  U6  are  partnn«  In  irur  Idealoffies 
Bimply  tecaute  we  happen  to  associate  with 
and  like  each  other.  Something  like  family 
devotion. 

Tbere  are  others  of  u*  the  va«t  majority 
It  l.s  hoped,  who  wouUl  t>ui^port  socialism  if 
we  but  CLUi&idered  It  tbe  lx\j»t  way  to  organize 
FPcJety  for  the  achievement  of  our  alms  In 
irfe  It  is  onty  because  of  cxir  stncere  con- 
victions that  the  miiier^tHte  »  an  inferior 
method  of  aoclal  orgiititzatton  that  we  oppoae 
It  .And  Instead  support  free  govemment,  Iree 
Insuiutione,  and  free  enterprise. 


UNWOBTIXY   0OAL3 

Of  course,  if  our  objective  were  military 
c;uqut2U  and  the  eatploiLatlon  of  othrr  n.i- 
tjoEh.  then  we  would  supptirt  a  military  d.c- 
talorbhip  as  the  ideal  form  ol  govemmerl. 

II  (lur  sulc  purpo.ij  i.-  lull  employment,  re- 
garrllcfis  of  the  un«fuln«  ss  of  ttie  produ'  o- 
made,  then  ve  should  set  up  a  i»I»tve  sttte 
like  thiit  of  ancient  Egypt  which  built  the 
py;;  niids.  the  greatest  malte-work  projects  of 
ail  hiKUiry — up  to  our  time^ 

It  we  warn  mf.ely  a  R^CO.OOOi)OO.Cno  n«- 
tioral  ir.c.oTur  »c  caii  iiocon^p  i.sh  tiiih.  by 
exttTidinp  prefit'iit  poUcics.  Ask  our  C-io\- 
ernment  ;o  keep  on  coimnfi;  ocbt  We  can. 
lor  instanix-  bui'.d  6.000  lif t  .■-m.lhoii-c.oilar 
baitleship.s  annually.  Ere  lone  by  this  proc- 
ess, we  shall  hace  more  money  thiui  v.'c 
kuov.'  what  to  do  witb  simplv  because  there 
won  t   be  anything    it  wiU  buy. 

li  economir  ccjiiahty  is^  all  wi-  want  and  we 
are  willing  to  pmali/ie  sticeejs,  disgpuig  €v- 
erycme  to  the  level  of  the  lowest,  tiicn  all 
we  ncr.d  to  do.  agi.tn.  Is  to  further  the  trend 
of  present  poiimes  of  conhfcatory  taxation 
on  eiUirpiise  and  leaderEhlp 

Or.  if  .security  »eie  I.fe's  supreme  aim.  we 
might  {(^niplete  oi  r  own  Chln.se  V/all — cou- 
structli.g  It  tf  trade  barrlera.  agroemrntB  to 
restrict  productior.  pn 'e  uMai..  cm*  n'.s,  pji- 
Ities.  quotas,  coercive  wage  aud  working  po'i- 
cles.  a  prison  vail  higli  enough  tn  e.xclude 
new  id(.is.  lu'w  ni -thods.  new  men  and  un- 
u.s.iil  l.ibor.  We  would  keep  on  n'lth  thi -e 
proi'eeses  until  we  had  organlwd  ouraelros 
Into  ripidity — seeking  .secvinty  and  6i!»hiluy 
because  we  had  lost  the  wUl  to  advance 
Thus  we  could  imitate  the  oyater.  which  am 
neither  walk.  BWiin.  nor  tly.  and  has  only 
meager  ambitions,  but  does  seem  lo  enjoy  a 
rea.sonubly  secure  and  stable  existence. 

THE    AiXmiCAN    GOAL 

What.  then,  is  our  goal?  Certainly  the 
American  people  lirtve  more  In  mind  than 
these  unworthy  objectives  of  conquest,  Trtut- 
Icss  employment,  economic  equnllty  and 
monujik  security.  Peoples,  tribes,  and  nn- 
tlo:i.s  contenting  them-selvcs  with  these  alms 
are  .soon  redticcd  to  poverty,  meanness,  d:s- 
ease.  and  forms  of  .'.avaErery.  Such  ambttions 
pave  the  road  to  economic,  moral,  and  cul- 
tural perdition. 

The  goal  we  want  for  cursives  and  our 
chlltUen  Is  oppoituiuty  for  aclilcvement. 
We  want  freedom  to  expand  our  latent  and 
untUveloprU  quallLiea  Let  e\ery  bny  have 
the  chance  to  be  PrCfuClcut  though  bcru  the 
bo!i  of  a  bootblack.  Let  the  wagc-earrer 
enter  the  business  arena  if  he  wLsbes.  We 
want  to  be  explorers,  nor  lu  gt-ugraphy.  nec- 
e.s.sajlly,  but  in  science,  ui  art.  and  in  QiLral 
development  Leave  free  the  frontiers,  new 
fk-ld-i  for  Individual  initiative,  in  health,  in 
sanitation,  in  education,  in  social  relation- 
shlp.'v  Te«.  we  wi'.nt  employment,  but  in 
Job-s  that  are  us-ful.  In  Jobs  that  arc  honest 
exchanges  for  what  we  receive  m  performinj; 
them— not  devices  for  taking  wealth  from 
othcis.  We  want  a  good  standard  of  living 
but  we  want  It  for  health,  strencrtb.  tiaeful- 
iiess.  not  for  idleness  and  sell-indulgencc. 

AIJ  tiirough  this  go«l  there  Tuim  tlie  Uieme 
of  freciloui  N<>ne  of  it  cun  be  aocompiiiUied 
without  freedom.  It  wi-  v,s.h  to  puisue  The 
freetlom  a)urse  we  wiU  aviud  that  form  of 
soci.il  organizaiion  in  whicii  tlie  state  is  su- 
preme, the  uiiuiler  of  the  fieople — a  situation 
In  which  fretxlom  does  not  iukI  cannot  ei.^t 
We  *Ui  adopt  that  form  of  i><x:iaJ  organiza- 
tion In  which  tiie  sute  is  servant  of  the 
people — a  wLuatlon  in  whicli  maxinium  free- 
dom rbounds  Broadly  spealuiig.  tiieae  are 
tiie  only  systems  hetwt^n  wtiich  we  can 
choose. 

Any  careful  observer  knows  that  in  recent 
yesri  we  have  been  movu-^  rapidly  aw^y 
from  the  freedom  systeiu  tuid  ab  rajtidly  ap- 
pruachuig  Its  oppos.ta. 


Free  Iriiiti  tut  ions,  free  government,  and 
lioe  eutiipM.-u?  LeeoUie  ie^^  aiid  less  pussiuie 
as  this  trend  conUnues — tluk  Lrcnd  toward 
tctalilArianiJim. 

THE  OOOBI-WmP 

Btrt  totalitarlaniiim  the  tiltimate  In  the 
Btatiht  Tictiri  ic  not  the  Invention  of  a  tt-w 
would-be  dir'diton-  crared  for  power  It  if:  a 
di»»ea9e  wlirli  a  nation  brings  upon  Itself  by 
unwl.'e  p'j'.iries 

T^Tien  a  nation  if  binkaipt  with  a  l.irce 
part  of  Its  i>ripulation  idle  and  htmifry.  when 
ent»»rprls»'  i*  psra)v«ed  bv  hieh  tiixes  pnee 
and  wn(»e  rie;idlties  snd  bv  bureaucratic  nvl 
tapt\  f.Tid  when  frovemment  has  mnd^Ttaken 
economic  functioi  s  too  cmnplloated  for  demo- 
cratic methods  of  man. clement — dictstoishjp 
Is  tbe  oalv  war  out 

Totalitarianism  or  dictatorship  is  not  new. 
Time  and  time  aps.n  hist/irianf  and  philoso- 
phers have  wa'u:hexl  It  develop  dfS'.rlbed  the 
conditions  favorable  to  Its  ftrowth,  and  ana- 
lyzed the  c'jnrse  It  Is  Ukely  to  run  "Tyrant  ."^ 
"caesar.  '  -empercr  ' — ttn^  wic  re  titles  taken 
by  popular  tuehrers"  of  other  days  They 
were  glonc^us  title.*-  uaed  with  revere r.ce  and 
affection  by  subject  !>eopip.s  wl.o  jfladly  put, 
their  neckt  beneu-.h  the  yoke  of  deepo'tc  ff.TV- 
emment  in  ord'^r  to  eacape  ilie  evUs  broveht 
on  b\-  their  own  follies  and  weakness  Only 
after  tlie  follies  of  these  totii Utarian  ruierf. 
in  tarn  broupht  their  own  dfjwnfall  Old  these 
titles  become  B^nonyme  for  oppreaaion  and 
euOcring 

In  simplest  terms  totalitarian. sm.  or  dic- 
tatorship. IK  the  got  «e- step  applied  to  eveiy 
aspect  of  liie — to  educauoiv  religion,  art 
business,  and  even  childtieaniig— everything 
Irom  the  ci-«dle  to  the  ^:r«ve.  It  means  that' 
the  traflic  poiioeaaan  moves  into  the  schools 
the  churches,  the  (actortes.  and  the  h' mej. 
to  tell  people  wliat  to  do  hi  the  minute  detail* 
of  learning    loving,  praying,  atxl  working 

Sometimes  a  naUon  may  fall  subject  to  such 
i*g:imentatlon  through  military  defeat  and 
conquest  by  a  stronger  foe,  as  m  the  ca«e  ol 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  during  the 
present  war.  But  the  home-grown  prciduct. 
such  as  lUizJ-ism  ui  Germany  or  laacism  In 
Italy,  arl.ses  because  of  nurte  internal  break- 
down, or  d  sorganlzation 

THE  BLTT  TntTlX  WAS    A    GOOSE  | 

The  United  States  hp.d  a  ta.'^te  in  early 
1933  of  the  condltJons  out  of  whudh  fsfc.-.sm 
may  arise.  Whatever  the  causes  of  the  crisis 
of  that  year,  there  is  no  doubt  a  majority 
of  the  people  wanted  a  sUoncf  SUecutlve  to 
take  chirse  and  to  u*e  whatever  measures 
might  seem  necessary  to  restore  confidence 
and  put  people  to  work.  Ptirthcrmore.  there 
w.Hs  widespread  loss  of  confidence  in  the  proc- 
fs.ses  nf  v-iitinrrtry  enterprise,  which  was  neC' 
easarlly  highly  coropetiuve  Out  of  this  frar 
of  competitr.e  private  ei,tcrpr.!-e  and  free 
exchanres  came  the  National  Heoovery  Ad- 
m.nl.-.tratiGn.  which  wajs  set  in  mot. on  w.th 
the  same  pntrlotlc  fervor  which  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  u.sed  lo  establish  narl-lsm  and 
fascism 

The  National  RecoTiery  Ardsninlstration 
clo6e;v  resembled  the  economic  aet-up  whieh 
we  fiiid  ui  the  lojilitar»an  states.  Group 
control  and  dictation  under  compulsion  of 
government  were  .substituted  for  individual 
enteTj;rl.=p  and  Inttlattve  thron?hout  all  trade 
and  Indiwtry  It  was  fB^clsm.  or  national 
soclalum   pure  and  slranle 

And  when  the  Acncultural  Adnistment  Art 
and  othir  kuiiiiar  lagiaJation  were  added  Uie 
United  StaU-ti  had  for  the  time  being  accepted 
In  principle  the  same  econiunlc  system  which 
prevails  in  the  totalitarian  countries. 

ProponenU  of  such  measures  in  tlUs  ootin- 
try  tell  un  that  tha.  u  tiie  road  to  security, 
to  ordered  progress,  a-  d  to  .  conomlc  Justice! 
And  they  tdl  us  that  we  may  have  "aU  these 
and  democracy  too  " 

Does  hislciry  baar  out  U-icaie  claims?  Are 
societies  in   which   Uie  ecunomic  hi^  «f    the 
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citizens  is  closely  controlled  by  government 
more  secure  or  progressive?  And  can  a  rep- 
resentative government  efficiently  discharge 
the  many  complicated  duties  thrust  upon  It 
by  such  a  system?  U  a  representative  gov- 
ernment cannot  discharge  these  complicated 
duties  It  follows  then  that  we  have  to  adopt 
the  other  style  of  government— the  totaii- 
tarian  style. 

COOSE  SECLTUTT 

Lets  consider  the  matter  of  economic  se- 
curity A  regimented  society  Is  ins.  cure  be- 
cause it  must  rely  on  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  Inflationary  government  spending  to 
maintain  an  appearance  <4  prosperity.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  government  meddling 
kcrps  raising  new  barriers  to  private  In- 
dustry and  private  employment.  The  result 
IS  disrupted  markets  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment which  can  be  remedied  only  by  remov- 
ing the  barriers  set  up  by  government  or  by 
resorting  to  the  nostrum  of  artificial  spend- 
ing. Power-loving  bureaucrats,  of  course, 
prefer  the  latter— inflationary  spending. 
Tills  enables  them  to  continue  their  collec- 
tivistic  experiments  and  keep  their  Jobs  while 
temooranlv  giving  an  artificial  appearance  of 
prosperity  to  the  national  economy.  It  keeps 
the  patient  feeling  good  while  the  medicine 
men  Intone  their  incantations  and  hack 
away  at  the  nations  political  and  economic 
vitals. 

But  to  retain  Its  stimulating  effects.  Infla- 
tion   must    be    administered    in   ever    larger 
and     larger    doses.     Can    any    sane    person 
maintain  that  this  Is  the  road  to  security  and 
prosperity?     Sooner    or    later    such    policies    i 
must  bring  a  day  of  reckoning  which  reveals    1 
the    security    of    the    so-called    "managed"    i 
economy  to  be  nothing  but  a  mirage  created    | 
by  false  promises  and  Inflationary  marihuana. 
When  that  day  comes  the   nation   Is   for- 
tunate If  Its  people  retain  sufficient  clarity 
of   mind    and   self-reliance   to   cast  off    the 
bonds    of  bureaucracy  and   break  down   the 
barriers  to  enterprise.     Too  often  such  a  na- 
tion,   driven    to    financial    bankruptcy    and 
economic  chaos,  chooses  the  road  of  dictator- 
ship t>ecause  the  people,  through  disuse,  have 
lost  confidence  In  their  powers  of  self-direc- 
tion and   self-government. 

Parenthetically,  and  before  It  Is  too  late, 
we  should  recognize  one  very  important 
point:  Representative  government  can  have 
no  part  In  a  collectlvlst  society.  Recent 
events  have  made  this  fact  dramatically 
clear.  We  who  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
have  no  better  ally  than  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  freedom  Institution. 

The  achievement  of  free  enterprise  U  not 
easy,  but  free  enterprise  Is  the  economic 
foundation  of  the  freedom  structure.  Once 
that  foundation  Is  destroyed  the  whole  struc- 
ture topples. 

LIP  sxavms 

If  we  consider  words  alone,  there  seems  to 
be  almost  universal  recognition  of  this  fact  by 
the  American  people.  Nearly  everyone,  ex- 
cept the  self-admitted  socialists,  loudly  pro- 
claims his  belief  In  free  enterprise.  The 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  have  publicly  said  they  are  on  cur 
side.  The  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  while  suggesting  governmentally  con- 
trolled financed  and  operated  projects,  put 
free  enterprise  at  the  top  of  objectives  for 
national  policy.  Labor  unions  say  they  are 
for  it. 

Yet  all  the  while  that  we  hear  and  read 
these  fair  words  on  lU  behalf,  free  enterprise 
has  been  sabotaged  by  policies  pursued  by  the 
very  groups  which  profess  to  be  Its  ardent 
suoporters. 

Not  the  least  offenders  are  business  people 
themselves,  too  many  of  whom  give  lip  serv- 
ice to  free  enterprise,  more  because  they  re- 
gf-rd  It  as  the  opposite  of  dreaded  socialism 
than  t>ecause  of  any  specific  understanding 


of  its  real  benefits  or  of  the  virtues  which 
have  to  be  lived  to  make  it  work. 

Too  many  of  us  think  free  enterprise  Is 
freedom  of  privilege — freedom  to  devise  cur 
own  little  brand  of  monopoly,  freedom  to 
set  prices  cr  fix  production,  freedom  to  get 
Government  to  protect  us  from  competition. 
This  Is  not  the  self-government  that  Is  free- 
dom, but  the  lawless  self-seeking  which  is 
license. 

CAN   FREE   ENTEKPRISE   BE   DETINED? 

Free  enterprise  does  not  lend  Itself  easily 
to  precipe  definition.     It  is  easier  to  .say  what 
It   is   not   than  what   it   is.     But   this   much    | 
can  be  said:  I 

Free   enterprise   means   freedom    for    every 
in  dividual   to  exert  his  utmost   capacity  In 
producing    thore    commodities    and    scrvxes    , 
which  a  people  needs.  I 

It    means   equal   opportunity   ai,d   freedom    ' 
for  every  worker  to  choose  where  he  wiP  v,o:k 
and  what  he  wUl  do  without  asking  the  con- 
sent of  any  bureaucrat  or  praying  tr.bute  to    ^ 
any  vested  interest. 

it  means  a  system  of  rewards,  profits,  and  , 
losses,  arrived  at  through  voluntary  agree-  ] 
ment  in  competitive  markets. 

It  means  protection  by  law  and  public  opin- 
ion agalast  predation.  fraud,  and  Mclence.        , 

It  means  good  sportsm.anship  on  the  T-^rt    j 
of  participants,  who  will  try  to  win  by  super- 
ior efflciencv  and  service,  not  by  racketeering.    , 
political  favoritism,  or  monopohstlc  ccmblna-    j 

tlops.  .  ..,    .      1 

It  is  men  and  women  working  out  their 
common  destiny,  not  under  the  lash  of  co- 
ercive authority,  but  under  the  discipline 
of    enlightened    self-interest    and    moral    re-    | 

sponsibility.  ! 

Free  competitive  enterprise  will  put  every- 
one capable  of  honest  effort  to  work.     It  will 
put  all  of  us  to  work  because  increased  pro-    j 
duction  will  reflect  Itself  in  lower  and  lower    I 
prices  bringing  produt*8  and  services  within    i 
ever     lower     ranges     of     purchasing     power,    j 
thereby  requiring  still  more  production.     It    j 
will  put  an  end  to  increased  production  re- 
flecting Itself  in  sterilized  surpluses  decay- 
ing in  storage.     Price  rigidities,  extravagance 
theories   and    restrictive    rules    which    cause 
this  condition  have  no  part  in  this  system. 
Free  enterprise  Is  also  the  one  way  to  get 
the  new  products,  new  services  and  new  in- 
dustries which  create  new  Jobs  and  open  new 
opportunities  for  the  creative  genius  for  all 

the  people. 

Free  competitive  enterprise  Is  the  only 
means  of  ending  the  paradox  of  impoverish- 
ment amid  plenty. 

Free  competitive  enterprise  Is  the  only 
hope  we  have  of  extricating  ourselves  hon- 
orably from  the  astronomical  debt  we  shall 
have  when  this  war  is  over.  It  Is  the  only 
hope  because  all  wealth  has  to  come  from 
production  and  this  Is  the  way,  the  only  way. 
to  get  full  production. 

LABOR  CAINS  WCTH  BUSINESS 

While  the  enterprise  system  will  make 
plentiful  business  It  Is  also  the  only  sound 
method  labor  has  of  Increasing  real  wages, 
that  Is.  affording  more  goods  and  services  for 
a  days  work,  and  to  those  labor  leaders  who 
say  that  management  Is  a  matter  of  no  diffi- 
culty, that  labor  can  run  the  Industrial  works, 
we  say  free  competitive  enterprise  offers  the 
answer.  Not  cynically,  but  sincerely,  we  say 
let  those  in  labor  start  new  enterprises  and 
show  the  country  better  ways  to  do  things. 
This  Is  the  way  at  least  of  those  who  ask  no 
special  privilege  but  only  equality  of  oppor- 
tunitv. 

Btislness,  under  free  competitive  enterprise, 
is  no  particular  frozen  group  of  people  or  cor- 
porations. Instead,  It  Is  a  condition,  or  an 
aepect,  of  enterprising  life  into  which  people 
Irom  all  classes  come  and  go,  fail  and  succeed, 
according  to  their  abilities,  their  self-dis- 
ciplines, their  ambitions,  their  initiative. 


To  those  who  say  free  enterprise  has  failed. 
I  reply.  It  cannot  have  failed — it  has  never 
been  tried.  It  has  only  been  approximated— 
for  short  periods  and  In  certain  aspects  of  our 
economic  life — but  those  were  the  periods  of 
most  rapid  progress  in  abolishing  want  and  In 
raising  standards  of  human  welfare.  Eco- 
nomic failure  has  come  to  nations  not  be- 
cause of  competition  but  because  of  the  lack 
or  perversion  of  it. 

PLANNING    THAT    EXPANDS.     NOT    DIMINISHES, 

raixDOM 
All   right,    Is   there   a    plan   of   action    to 
suggest? 

Yc3.  there  is  a  plan;  one  too  big  for  the 
ch?.mbcr  or  for  Los  Angeles  to  effect,  but  one 
which  we  could  detonate,  cne  that  ought  to 
interest  other  people  in  other  communities, 
one  that  the  Congress  must  nurture,  for  it 
requires  a  vast  amount  of  political  unravel- 
ing, cne  that  is  extremely  radical  In  that  It 
calls  for  the  uprooting  of  present  policies  and 
trends,  cne  that  requires  understanding, 
courage  r.nd  an  unshakable  staunchness  In 
our  convictions. 

This  plan  is  premised  on  the  belief  that  a 
post-war  era,  built  on  the  foundation  of  debt 
and  socialism.  Is  futile  and  hopeless.  This 
plan  calls  for  the  revamping  of  the  founda- 
tion itself— it  calls  for  the  attainment  of  free 
competitive  enterprise. 

I  present  it  only  partially  and  In  broad 
outline: 

1,  Plan  how.  In  the  conduct  of  the  war.  to 

assure   ourselves   that   war   controls   will   be 

temporary  in  nature  and  that  none  of  them 

wai    remain    as    permanent    features    of    our 

I    peacetime  economy. 

!       2.  Plan  the  transition  from  war  to  pwace 
and  from  the  superstate  to  a  free  economy. 
Obviotisly,  Government,  by  reason  of  the  mil- 
itaristic role  it  has  had  to  play  and  by  rea- 
!    son  of  the  paternalistic  role  it  has  aimed  to 
play,  will  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
I    the  jcb  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
I    Insure  the  strongest  incentives  for  private  as 
distinguished    from    governmental    employ- 
ments. 
i       3.  Plan  how  to  manage  the  huge  post-war 
'    debt  so  as  to  minimize  its  potentially  dlsas- 
i    trous  Inflationary  effects — even  going  so  far 
as  to  discontinue  at  once  the  Issuance  of  se- 
curities redeemable  on  demand  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

4.  Plan  reduction  in  the  expenses  and  per- 
sonnel of  governments — Federal,  State,  and 
local — to  supportable  proportions. 

5.  Plan  a  revision  of  existing  statutes  to 
Insure  against  price-fixing,  production  re- 
strictions, agricultural  parities,  labor  monop- 
olies, feather-bed  practices,  and  trade  bar- 
riers. In  short,  plan  the  basis  for  increased 
production  and  technological  advances  re- 
flecting themselves  in  lower  prices  and  there- 
fore in  benefits  to  society  generally. 

6.  Plan  how  to  abrogate  those  Interna- 
tional commitments  which  would  require  our 
Federal  Government  to  control  domestic  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  thus  making  free- 
dom in  enterprise  impossible. 

7.  Plan  how  to  teach  the  American  public 
that  mere  employment,  regardleas  of  Its  pro- 
ductiveness, and  that  national  Income,  irre- 
spective of  what  composes  it.  are  meaningless 
and  without  significance  to  general  economic 
welfare. 

8.  Plan  public  works  which  by  reason  of 
their  utUlty  will  yield  a  net  gain  to  the  pro- 
ductive and  distributive  processes  and  there- 
fore a  tangible  value  to  the  people  as  con- 
sumers— ^works  which  are  not  possible  by 
private  endeavor. 

9.  Plan  how  to  expose  the  faUacles  of  public 
works  of  the  nlce-lf-we-could-aflord-them 
type,  the  type  which  provides  useless  employ- 
ment. J  _4    _ 

10  Plan  to  expose  the  fraud  of  squandering 
on  current  expenses  the  money  obtained  by 
so-called   social   security    taxes   on    wcrlicrs. 
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Let  us  not  get  th-^  ld?a  that  we  are  establish- 
ing security  when  we  have  nothing  but  G.jv- 
ertiment  I  O  U's  as  im  insurance  Iiuid  These 
1  O  U  s  ari'  w  jrih'rss  except  as  we  are  taxtd 
a  second  time  to  raise  money  to  pay  uu.- 
•elves  off. 

11.  Plan  how  to  put  every  local  resource, 
human  and  phjsrcal,  to  U^  greatest  produc- 
tive useiulnes;  This  embraces  a  multitude 
of  task.s  on  wjnrh  we  In  Los  Angeles  "an  and 
wUl  effectively  work  and  about  which  you 
will    be  heunni?   much. 

12.  Plan  to  attract  to  and  support  In  pub- 
lic office  men  who  have  an  understanding 
of  the  broad  benefits  of  free  competitive 
enterprise,  who  know  the  conditions  under 
which  It  will  thrive  und  who  can  be  dependsd 
on  for  a  sincere  pursuit  of  their  e'.ect-cd  pur- 
poses— men  who  care  more  for  adherence  to 
good  principles  than  they  care  for  election 
to  office. 

13.  Plan  how  to  stabilize  International  ex- 
changes so  they  will  not  stand  as  obstacles 
between  citizens  of  the  ."cveral  n.itions  who 
want  to  do  buslne.ss  with  esch  other. 

14.  Plan  a  broad  public  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  imernatlcnal  morality  and  eco- 
nomic Integrity  are  fundamental  to  any  ad- 
vancement In  world  trade  or  in  world  peace, 
and  that  It  matters  little  how  we  try  to 
organize  the  post-war  world  If  these  virtues 
are  absent. 

15.  Plan  a  rc.ir.Inn  of  our  Government  so 
that  It  will  as5urr.e  the  role  of  referee;  that 
It  will  keep  the  entc: prise  arena  ordered  for 
fair  play;  that  It  will  .suppress  violence  and 
fraud;  thnt  It  will  enforce  contracts;  that  It 
will  look  to  the  public  as  distinguished  from 
pressure  group  interests;  that  It  will  not 
concern  Itself  with  wh:ch  ones  of  its  cltl- 
aens  win  in  the  competitive  race;  that  It 
Will  not  enter  the  competitive  race  Itself, 
the  Government  beii-g  the  citizens'  servant; 
and  that  It  will  contlne  Itself  to  those  ac- 
tivities for  the  rucccES  of  which  an  element 
of  compulsion  Is  necessary  and  which  are 
therefore  unsulted  to  private  endeavor. 

Prepare  you-selvcs  for  some  such  program 
or  forget  the  attainment  of  free  euterprlso — 
of  freedom  Itrclf. 

CUB    DESTINT    CAN    BE    SHAPFD 

I  am  well  awnre  of  Its  dlfflcultlcs.  Tlie 
eacrince,  tolerance,  understanding,  and  faith 
r(»qulred  challem-e  tlie  imagination.  Yet  It 
can  be  done  Sound  policy  will  bo  aclilcved 
If  the  American  people  once  realize  the  utter 
rhaoa  Ui  be  visited  upon  us  should  we  ccn- 
tlnu*!  on  the  dnmken  road  of  debt  and 
eociallsm. 

The  present  coture,  that  of  debt  and 
socialism.  Is  easy  a;id  Intoxicating  now,  but 
Inevitably  disnstroi's. 

The  other  ccuisc.  tliat  of  free  enterpri-.e. 
free  government,  and  free  institutioiii  Is  dOIl- 
cuJt  now.  but  inevitably  will  lead  to  wide- 
spread opportunity  fro.n  which,  among  a 
Virtuous  people,  pro.sp.Miiv  and  national  well- 
being  flow  as  a  natural  consequence. 

We    are    worthy   of    what    we    hope    Is    our 
great  destiny  onlv  if  we  are  couiageous.   In- 
telligent,   and    numerous    enough    to    tackle    I 
this  big  and  complex  iv^. 


John  B.  Hawley,  Jr.,  of  Miimesota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  frtVf  HAMPSHTRE 

or  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

rridau.  March  5.  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  P.-esldent,  I  a.<^k 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  printtd  In 


the  ApnendiK  of  the  Recopd  excerpts 
from  an  a'ticle  which  appeared  in  th<^ 
Satvirday  Evening  Post  on  February  20. 
under  the  title  "Minnesota's  Blitz  P.o- 
ducer."  referring  to  John  B.  Kawley,  Jr., 
of  Minnesota.  I  have  often  felt  that  di- 
rectives and  orders  from  bureaucrats  in 
Washinfton  and  unnece.ssary  red  tape 
were  piUtin'-r  many  unn;'ccs.sary  obstaclr.s 
In  ihf>  way  of  patriotic  and  capable  man- 
ufacturers I'pon  v.hcm  we  are  dopendini< 
for  v.ar-production  materials.  Thi.s  ar- 
ticle Is  informative  and  interestin.q;. 

There  bein^  no  objecUon.  tlie  excerpts 
we:e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foJlovvs: 

Minnesota's  Blitz  Proddceh 
(By  Robert  M.  Yoder » 
The  .speed  In  production  of  war  goods  shown 
by  the  Northern  Pump  Co..  oi  l\.diey,  Minn., 
his  been  varu  usly  spoken  of  by  ine  pro:;e 
laureates  alont;  the  unquiet  Potcmac  us  in- 
citdible,  an  industrial  miracle,  and  a  marvel- 
ous Job  by  a  wonderful  plant.  These  en- 
comium? are  not  of  themselves  Impressive. 
Iiiciedible,  in  the  courtly  language  used 
abcut  war  production,  may  mean  anylhini: 
from  not  bad  to  a'l  right.  Wonderful  may 
counote  anything  up  to  good,  and  marvelous 
may  mean  simply  better  '.han  we  feared. 

But  Run  mounts  .^peak  louder  than  words — 
at  least,  in  the  hearing  of  enemy  ships  and 
planes — and  these  are  the  principal  output 
these  days  of  J'hn  B.  Hawley.  Jr  's.  Northern 
Pump  Co.  on  the  outskirts  of  Minneapolis, 
wircli,  in,  conjunction  with  the  Navy,  also 
maaul.ictures  all  manner  of  intricate  hy- 
draulic machinery.  Moreover,  not  only  did 
War  Production  Board  last  sprlni?  bestow 
further  praise  on  Northern  Pump  as  an  exam- 
ple of  a  plant  that  Is  really  rolling  but  the 
Na\y.  tof>.  has  flrcd  salvcis  of  praise. 

When  Commander  B.  K.  Culver,  the  Navy  s 
man-on-the-sccne  Inspector,  left  for  .sea  duly 
his  farewell  version  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
largest  private  naval  ordnance  pli;ut  the  Na- 
tion has  ever  hud  was:  "We  have  surpassed 
predictions  that  were  called  fantastic.  To- 
day we  are  2  months  ahead  of  the  unbe- 
lievable." 

Culled  the  finest  machine  shop  in  the 
world.  Northern  Pump  is  a  row  of  bmldlngs 
hou.sing  2  or  3  miles  of  sleek  m-ichine  tools. 
One  big  machine  shop  owned  by  Hawley,  three 
or  lour  big  machine  shops  owned  by  the 
Navy — they  are  all  operated  by  Ha*ley — oper- 
ai.ed  with  such  smootli  speed  that  the  fall 
found  that  pl.icc  approximately  2  years  ahead 
of  minimum  contract  schedule. 

To  build  naviil  guns  at  nil  takes  a  sangtiine 
disposition;  Navy  men  say  cheerfuliy  that  this 
Is  ai.  excellent  v.ay  to  go  brolie.     A  gun  mount 
Is  everything  that  goes  Into  one  of  these  big 
dua!-purpo.se  cannon   but  the  barrel      Gtnis 
like  this  must  .ewlnaj  bolt  uprlpht  to  pet  in  a 
lick  at  hH'.h-fl.\lng  bombers,  and  dov.i  again 
for  v,ork  on  the  horizontal,  in  which  dlrectcn 
they   will    throw   a   BheU    fifteen    miles.     The 
mount  Is  wrist,  arm.  brain,  legs,  and  back     It 
consists  of   15  to  20  tons  of  hlgh-precla;on 
luaci-uuery.  sUnding  In  relation  to  the  barrel 
as  ibe  woiivs  of  a  watch  compare  to  the  hands. 
Hiiwiey  Is  an  unimpressed,  43-y car-old  in- 
ventor V  hose  company,  until   the  wur.  was 
relatively  small.    He  has  become  the  Nation  s 
foremoit    cunfmith    tor    big    sen-going    anil- 
aircraft  guii*.  making  ilicm  on  a  moving  as- 
sembly l.ne  that  ig  a  ni*u-vel  to  Se-e.     •     •     • 
"We  don't  fool  around,"  savs  Hawley.    •     •     • 
How   not    to   fool   around   was   exemplified 
when  tbc  Minuesott.  pump  builder  first  offured 
hjs  services  as  a  manufacturer  of  naval  anll- 
aircraft-gun  mounts.  ] 

Hawley  8  company  waa  already  well  known    i 
to    the   Navy.   lor.    iis   one    engineer   remarks.    ! 
•the  principal  function  of  a  battleship  is  to 
carry  pumps."    It  made,  among  other  things, 
a  submersible  pump  of  Hawley's   Invention.' 
useful  in  pumping  ciut  flooded  holds.    *     •     •    I 


He  paved  many  hours  of  polite  disnisslon  by 
sun-»mliig  up  his  qiiallflratlcms  in  one  mem- 
crable  sentence  "I'm  the  only  man  who  can 
d'-lend  Anf-ilra,"  .said  he  He  meant  thn- 
only  in  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul  were  thero 
enough  hphly  skilled  workmen  rot  already 
engaged  In.  or  at  least  earmarked  for  war 
orders     •     •     • 

Demanding  an  order  for  a  hundred  or  sc, 
Instead  of  the  customary  15  or  20.  Hav.ley 
turned  cut  his  first  gun  mounts  with  neat- 
ness end  dispa'ch  and  has  been  doing  thu 
same  ever  since.  They  think  It  was  the  first 
time  big  Runs  had  b?en  made  with  Inter- 
clianqcable  parts,  ysing  automotive-type  Jlpi 
and  tixturis;  the  Jigs  ahjne  being  as  muih 
work  as  2i)0  gun  mounts,  requiring  50,00*) 
square  yards  of  drawings. 

The  b;tt  shop  stands  in  what  was  a  corn- 
field in  October  1940,  and  represents  another 
application  of  the  Hawley  running  start  It 
would  take  90  days,  he  was  tdd.  to  get  plans. 

"Nlnetv?"  aald  the  kinetic  Mr.  Hawley. 
"He'.l,  i:i  hive  it  built  and  running  in  60  ' 
He  did.  and  was  making  gun  mounts  9 
months  later. 

Northern  Pump  men  drew  the  plans,  se- 
lected standard  building  sections  from  Amer- 
ican Br;d^e.  and  rut  them  together  at  racing 
speed  in  the  dead  of  one  of  those  Minnesota 
winters  when  farmers  freeee  to  death  trying 
to  get  from  the  house  to  the  barn. 

•  •  •  •  • 

INDUSTRY  3     CORPS     D'tLIT* 

From  200  employees  In  the  summer  of  1938, 
Northern  Pump  giew  to  6  800  One  noon  the 
major  etr.ployei-s  of  the  Twin  Cities  assembled 
at  lunch  to  discuss  the  disappearance  of  key 
men.  who  were  vanishing  like  hens  to  a 
marauding  fox.  One  after  another,  the  gen- 
Uernen  expressed  the  pious  hope  that  there 
would  be  little  or  no  labor  pirating  In  that 
area,  no  "scamping."  as  It  is  called  In  the 
Northwest. 

All  present  were  strongly  opposed  to  thl-? 
deplorable  practice  and  would  sooner  cut  oif 
an  arm  than  hire  a  single  precious  machinist 
away  from  another's  bench.  Amid  all  thu 
solidarity,  they  called  for  a  few  words  from 
Hawley. 

"I  assume  you  Invited  me  here  becatise  I 
am  steallnK  your  men,"  the  gue*t  of  honor 
said  amiably  "Ycu  fellows  haven't  taken 
defense  orders— I  have.     I  am  paying  a  $10 

'  bonus  to  any  man  In  my  plant  f'lr  each  good 
man  he  cnn  persuade  to  come  to  work  lor 

j  me.  About  overtime:  My  men  work  tUl  they 
drop.     Tl^ey  come  out  of  the  plant  all   bent 

[    over:    they   can   hardly   stagger   to   the  gate. 

,  But  one  peck  at  th.it  pay  check  and  they  feel 
swell.    Sure,  Im  stealing  men     I  pot  to  have 

[    them.    This  is  Navy  work.    But  111  tell  you 

I  what.  You  fellows  appoint  a  committee,  tcii 
me  wh.nt  I  oi'trht  to  do.  and  I'll  abide  by  any 
plan  ycu  thlrk  up." 

•  •  • 

There  Is  free  ccflre,  night  and  dav.  Oood 
looki.^  girls,  called  "eervett.es, "  move  thrcush 
the  shop  soiling  ci«r.n-ttes  and  toft  drinks 
Mea's  aie  sold  from  a  tlett  of  stainless-steel 
trucks,  each  with  a  butane-gas  tank  aboard 
to  keep  things  hot.  Haw>y  considers  good 
food  a  must.  The  trucks  at  The  Pump  nell 
a  quarter  of  tried  chicken,  for  example,  for 
25  cents,  and  the  10-cent  ham  sindwichea 
have  a  quarter  Inch  of  hot  ham  In  them 

This  l.s  an  industn.Tl  corps  delite.  and  is 
treated  accordingly  While  a  man  works  at 
hLs  machine,  attendants  at  the  oversize  park- 
ing lot  check  hu  tires,  repair  them,  if  needed, 
at  no  charge  The  personnel  department 
gets  driving  licenses  and  license  platca,  goes 
to  court  for  the  driver  who  gets  a  ticket. 

When  Hawky  attack.ed  his  first  order  of 
5-iiiCh  antiaircrart  mcunU.  the  big  ahop 
bloomed  with  red,  white,  and  blue  like  a 
grandstand.  All  over  the  p!  mt  app  nrd 
signs    reading:    "Blitz    100."      Tiiey    mtauti 
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Turn  out  a  hundred  gun  mounts  by  Chriet- 
xnas." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  hundredth  mount  was  painted  red. 
white,  and  blue,  the  plant  stopped  long 
enough  to  cheer,  and  Hawley  raised  pay  all 
around  in  celebration.  Later,  new  signs  ap- 
peared: "The  Navy  wants  twins."  It  meant 
the  plant  had  taken  on  the  manufacture  of 
mounts  for  twin,  or  double-barreled,  guns  at 
the  same  time  as  they  made  the  singles. 

To  get  a  big  machine  shop  going  fast  Is 
something  Itke  racing  an  elephant  across  a 
tight  rope.  A  .single  part  may  need  two  dozen 
different  shaping,  drilling,  and  milling  op- 
erations— that  for  an  Item  no  bigger  than 
your  hat. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  financial  risks  Involved  in  this  kind 
of  work  would  unnerve  a  five-horse-parlay 
player. 

•  •  •  •  • 

MULTIMILLION-DOLLAR    FAITH 

On  one  multimillion-dollar  job.  Hawley 
went  right  into  production  on  2.000  mounts 
without  waiting  for  the  Navy  to  approve  his 
million-dollar  sample.  Approval  might  in- 
volve long  testing,  and  that  could  take  weeks. 
A  lot  of  gun  mounts  could  be  made  In  that 
time.  If  the  Navy  turned  thumbs  down, 
Northern  Pump  would  be  stuck  with  a  plant 
full  of  fine-preclslon  work  worth  nothing  but 
Its  price  as  scrap.  "An  awfu'  gamble."  says 
the  chief  of  engineers.  But  as  Hawley  sees 
It.  "This  is  not  primarily  a  low-cost  opera- 
tion. The  Idea  is  to  make  deliveries,  regard- 
less of  cost,  hell,  or  high  water." 

At  every  stage  of  his  career  as  a  gun- 
smith, Hawley  has  taken  chances  that  would 
turn  a  banker's  hair  white  overnight.  Early 
In  the  game,  long  before  his  shop  was  getting 
called  "the  finest  plant  under  naval  jurisdic- 
tion," he  took  an  order  for  $500,000  worth  of 
equipment,  and  spent  $3,500,000  for  Jigs,  tools, 
and  fixtures.  he  knew  he  could  get  con- 
tracts for  $100,000,000  If  he  demonstrated 
abilitv  to  deliver.  He  says  that  in  December 
of  1940  he  had  spent  $15,000,000  on  gun 
mounts  with  no  contract  to  protect  him  and 
was  In  fur  deeper  than  the  bonding  compa- 
nies cared  to  follow  him.  Others  may  tnlnk 
twice  before  they  risk  their  firm's  solvency. 
Hawley  is  financially  uninhibited,  willing  to 
bot  everything  on  his  talent  as  an  engineer, 
and  he  is  a  fiee  agent,  having  no  stockhold- 
ers to  appease  and  no  directors  to  consult, 
owning  the  place — lock,  stcKk.  and  barrel. 

Hawley  bumped  Into  one  sample  of  heat- 
treated  steel  he  couldn't  chip  Those  were 
the  case-hardened  and  Indurated  purse 
strings  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
pcrat.on.  Up  to  his  ears  In  Navy  work,  Haw- 
ley asked  for  a  loan.  This  was  long  before 
his  shop  W.1.S  gettinR  called  the  finest  plant 
under  naval  Jurisdiction.  Still,  along  with 
an  admiral's  letter  terming  him  vital  to  the 
Na.ions  defense,  the  visitor  had  $33,000,000 
In  war  orders.  He  wanted  a  grubstake  of 
three  or  four  million  dollars — hardly  more, 
as  he  saw  It.  than  a  petty-cash  fund.  But 
he  had  to  get  the  money  at  home  In  Minne- 
apolis, and  from  friends  and  customers.  The 
best  the  ReconsUuction  Finance  Ccrjxsratlon 
would  offer  was  a  paltry  million.  A  ranking 
member  of  that  friendly  credit  Institution 
asked  Hawley  to  leave,  saying  he  was  disre- 
spectful. He  had  Just  told  them  they  were  a 
passel  of  penny  pinchers  without  any  finan- 
cial guts. 

"They  wanted  me  to  take  a  cost-plus  con- 
tract." he  recalls.  "I  said  only  creepy  mice 
would  take  a  contract  like  tliat — nobody  with 
a  real  desire  to  produce." 

War  contracta  required  a  performance 
bond.  Hawley  was  refused  a  bond  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  taking  on  more  work 
than  was  financially  prudent.  The  bonding 
companies,  he  aays,  constituted  a  serloua 
production  bottleneck— producers  wer$  at 
theU-  mercy. 


Hawley  was  up  to  his  ears  in  an  even  bigger 
fight  over  ordnance  patents.  To  enter  the 
ordnance  business  was  extremely  dangerous. 
At  any  moment  a  man  might  Infringe  fire- 
control  patents  which,  t)ecause  of  their  na- 
ture, were  secret.  "No  man,"  said  the  bat- 
tling Mlnnesotan,  "should  hold  patents  on 
the  defense  of  his  country."  Hawley  worked 
up  a  patent  clause  by  which  anyone  can  do 
Navy  work  without  fear  of  patent  suits,  and 
by  which  the  producer  throws  In  his  patents 
when  he  takes  a  contract. 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE  TirNEGOTIATION   PLAN 

"If  I  don't  get  this  contract,"  he  said.  "I 
won't  have  anything  better  to  do  than  to  fight 
you  fellows  from  hell  to  breakfast.  And 
there's  nothing  I'd  rather  do."  Finally,  the 
Navy  accepted  a  token  bond,  and  this,  Hawley 
says,  paved  the  way  for  the  present  system. 
In  which  bonds  are  not  required. 

Hawley  is  a  talented  "aginner."'  On  almost 
every  broad  question  of  production  policy, 
his  position  is  a  neat  90'  from  that  pre- 
vailing In  Washington.  Eight  Government 
departments  Joined  In  a  statement  calling 
48  hours  the  proper  workweek.  Hawley 
circul-vted  copies  of  the  statement  marked, 
"This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Northern 
Pump  Co."  He  cut  his  plant  down  to  two 
10-hour  shifts,  6  days  a  week,  but  it  went 
against  the  grain.  "The  way  to  win  the  war, 
as  he  sees  it.  Is  to  run  wide  open. 

The  unreconstructed  pump  maker  in  wires 
to   Congressmen   declared   the    renegotiation 
plan    would    torpedo    production,    and    was, 
furthermore,  a  dirty  deal.     In  wires  and  tel- 
ephone calls  to  14,000  businessmen,  he  urged 
them  to  make  a  stand  against  it.     He  won 
many  pats  on  the  back,  he  says,  but  no  re- 
cruits.   He  has  been  in  a  slow  boll  about 
renegotiation  ever  since  the  subject  was  first 
mentioned.     It  puts  a  swarm  of  auditors  into 
his  plant,  where.  In  trying  to  find  out  what 
things  cost,  they  tie  up  the  most  valuable 
men — foremen    and   supervisors.    And    "ycu 
have   to  mix  your  own  hemlock,"   meaning 
that  the  contractor  must  pay  the  auditors. 
He  can  be  renegotiated  on  contracts  taken 
2  years  before  Pearl  Harbor,  long  before  re- 
negotiation  ever   was   mentioned,   and   that 
strikes   hlr-    as   more   than    a   little   unfair. 
"The    Goverrunent    plays    for    keeps    If    the 
contractor  loses,  but  can  renege  If  he  wins." 
War  contractors  are  given  every  encourage- 
ment. It  seems  to  Hawley.  to  keep  their  costs 
high.     Paying  a  man  cost  plus  a  percentage 
of  cost  means  his  profits  depend  on  cott,  while 
cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  induces  him  to  keep  costs 
high  enotigh  so  that  the  fee  won't  look  all  out 
of   proportion.     The   whole   system,   to   thla 
critic,  appears  to  be  tailored  to  the  big  and 
musclebound.    He  thinks  It  penalizes  the  ef- 
ficient man  and  rewards  the  one  who  takes 
least  responsibility.   Suppose  Northern  Pump, 
through  high  efficiency  and  low  overhead,  can 
make  a  certain  huge  roller  bearing  for  $1,500. 
As  his  profit.  Hawley  would  be  allowed  a  per- 
centage of  his  cost.    Say,  for  example.  10  per- 
cent,  making   a   profit   of   $150.     But   If   he 
bought  the  part,  which  he  says  might  cost 
$4,000,  he  would  be  allowed  a  percentage  of 
that.    "I  could  make  more  for  lifting  it  out  of 
the  packing  crate  than  if  I  take  the  responsi- 
bility Of  making  it," 

Allowing  a  man  a  percentage  of  his  costs, 
as  profit,  may  look  perfectly  fair,  but  says 
Hawley,  It  does  not  stimulate  production. 
Hawley  could  make  as  much  money  ttirnlng 
out  one  gun  mount  for  1120,000  as  for  turning 
out  two  at  $80,000.  One  way,  the  Navy  gets 
one  gun.  The  other  way  It  gets  two.  The 
Ideal,  as  Hawley  sees  it.  Is  to  dlscotirage 
profiteering  while  encouraging  production. 
The  way  to  do  that,  In  hla  opinion,  is  to 
allow  the  contractor  a  small  percentage  of  his 
contract  price,  say  2  percent,  after  Federal 
and  State  Income  taxea.  so  that  the  amoimt 
he  makes  AeptaiM  on  the  amotmt  he  produces. 


Skeptics  might  suspect  theee  views  are 
colored  by  Hawley's  own  profits,  which,  no 
matter  how  he  Is  renegotiated,  undoubtedly 
are  In  the  millions.  "This  proflteerliig  sttifl." 
he  scoffs,  "is  Just  a  lot  d  numbers.  Today 
I've  got  an  inventory  of  ten  or  fifteen  million 
dollars.  What  happeiu  If  the  war  ends  to- 
morrow? Then  the  inventory  stuff  is  worth 
exactly  what  some  inexperienced  bookkeeper 
wants  to  say  It's  worth,  with  a  million  miles 
of  red  tape  to  back  him  up  and  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  as  umpire.  Am  I  a 
millionaire  or  a  pauper?  If  the  Oovemment 
reneges  now,  what  wUl  it  do  after  the  war?" 
•  •  •  •  • 

Hawley  puts  most  of  the  profit*  Into  im- 
provements, taking  only  2  percent  of  the 
sales  as  his  own  salary — as  little  as  $6,000  in 
the  bleak  years  of  '31  and  '32.  Two  percent 
of  his  present  sales  would  make  the  snow- 
capped pay  envelope  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son, or  even  Mr.  Louis  B,  Mayer,  look  modest. 
but  this  year  Hawley  gave  himself  a  $423,000 
cut.  The  day  after  President  Roosevelt 
called  on  a  flattered  populace  to  adjtu-e  sal- 
aries over  $25,000.  Hawley  wired  the  White 
House  that  he  would  do  so  retroactive  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

"When  I  was  28,"  he  says,  "I  had  money. 
Today,  figuring  what  I  owe  lor  materials,  I 
must  owe  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars. 
That's  my  life — a  sort  of  cumulative  bank- 
ruptcy. I've  made  $40.000,000— before  taxes 
and  renegotiation.  Have  I  got  anything  to 
shew  for  it?     Yes,  sir — I  own  my  own  home." 


Farm   Security,   Natiooal    Security,   and 
Post  War  Planmng 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Farm 
Security,  National  Security,  and  Post- 
"War  Planning,  delivered  by  the  "Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  before  a 
meeting  of  farmers  and  representatives 
of  civic  organizations  at  the  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio,  March  8, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  am  glad  to  meet  with  farmers  once  again, 
as  in  happier  and  more  carefree  days.  But 
these  are  trying  limes.  You  are  beset  with 
labor  and  machinery  problems,  with  shortage 
of  gas.  and  rationing.  Since  these  difficulties 
first  began  to  appear,  I  have  followed  them 
through  my  closest  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  Com  Belt,  and  I  know  exactly  how  you 

feel. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  national  farm  program,  I 
do  not  want  to  talk  about  your  immediate 
problems  but  about  the  long-time  outlook. 

First  let  me  remind  you  of  the  origin  of  this 
farm  program.  It  was  Jtist  10  years  ago  this 
evening  that,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Z 
conferred  with  President  Roosevelt  and  we 
decided  to  caU  the  farm  leaders  of  the  Nation 
to  Washington.  Great  as  was  our  faith  in  the 
farmers,  we  did  not  foresee  at  that  time  that 
the  farm  leaders  of  America  when  called 
together  would  formtilate  a  program  which 
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woiiM  srrve  us  one  of  th«  essential  fminda- 
uons  lor  preserving  the  democrattc  w»y  ol 
Itfe  tor  th«  Uwiwd  Slates  ami  tlie  whole  world. 

In  1933  the  program  whose  birthday  we  are 
relebrsiiui^  today  toolc  farnoeri  out  of  the 
Moueh  of  despoiid  It  U  oquiUly  UF«tul  todwy 
in  pinvldlns;  fcod  to  win  the  v.ax.  After  the 
war.  th:s  prcRram  wOl  be  iieedrd  aRHln  to  pro- 
tect both  larmcrs  and  consiimcrs  In  the 
chaiit;ing  market  ccmuiUonB  that  are  certain 
to  ar!se 

It  ts  lnirrest!i;g  to  compare  the  Bitiiatlon 
of  today  with  thiit  of  10  years  wro. 

In  March  of  1933.  wheat  on  Amerlcazi  farms 
was  srlliiit;  for  35  cents  a  bushel.  Now  It  Is 
aroand    $iJSf> — nearly    l-o»r    turaee    ae    mudi. 

Com  in  March  of  14(38  was  21  cents  a 
buthel.    Today  It  Is  lour  thnes  aii  high. 

CottOBi  Uj  Marc':i  oi  Ifla  was  6  cents  a 
pound.    Today  It  is  thme  times  as  high. 

Hocis  In  MATch  of  1933  were  selling  for 
$331  a  hanUredwelKht.  They  are  worth 
ne;nly   f.vp   times  as  miK-h   now. 

In  March  of  1933.  milk  on  tflrtn.-;  broup;ht 
$1  08  H  hundredwelB'ht  Trday  U  brings 
nesrlv  three  tln>es  as  mvich. 

Bnrrerfat  In  March  of  19S3  T.a.s  15  cents  a 
pound.     Today   it  Is  three  limes  ?is  htph. 

Tobacco  tn  March  of  19S3  sold  for  6  cents 
a  pound.    Today  It  Is  five  times  as  high. 

Soybeans  in  March  of  1933  were  wc  rth  41 
cents  a  bushel.  They  ivre  worth  four  tines 
as  much  now. 

In  March  cX  1933.  beef  csttIe«old  at  Chu^ugo 
for  $5.25  ft  hundrfdwe  ght.  Now  the  price  Is 
three  times  as  high. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Tr.ple  A  and 
the  rest  of  the  recovery  pri  grain  played  u 
prominent  part  in  the  piice  advance  ciurini? 
the  four  or  five  years  foUowlcg  1D33.  Every- 
body also  knows  that  the  prcs-nt  h^h  prices 
are  not  due  to  the  effrrrts  of  the  Government 
but  are  due  to  the  wjvr. 

On  May  13.  1933—1  day  after  the  original 
Agricultural  Acijustmrnt  Act  became  Inw,  I 
made  a  radio  address  In  which  I  said:  "The 
Immediate  Job.  nx  I  see  It  now.  Is  to  organize 
American  agriculture  to  reduce  Its  output  to 
domestic  iie.eU,  plus  Uiat  amount  which  we 
can  e.xport  nt  a  profit.  If  •  •  •  it  hap- 
pens that  the  world  tide  tui-ns.  and  world 
trade  revlve.s,  we  stiU  c.ti  u'lllze  to  excellent 
•dvantaf^e  our  crop  adjustment  and  con- 
trolled distribution  set-up  •  •  •  We  can 
take  off  the  brakes  and  step  on  the  gas. 

Then,  on  Axigust  19.  1834.  In  en  artlcie  in 
the  Now  York  Times.  I  said  further: 

"It  is  a  poor  piece  of  social  machinery  wlilch 
la  built  to  operate  always  In  reverse.  The 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  was 
not  thus  planned  or  built  We  h.nve  In  It 
something  new.  «:id  still  cntde,  but  it  Is  a 
t>-plcaJly  American  invention  equlf>pnd  to 
meet  crises,  go  ariiund  or  tlirough  thcni. 

"Our  agricultural  adjortment  machinery 
could  readily  be  turned  to  spur  rather  than 
to  check  farm  production,  should  need  arise. 
If  this  country  should  ever  attaui  to  an  en- 
lightened tariff  poHcy.  reopening  world 
trade;  or  If  there  should  be  war  beyond  the 
ocean  and  other  nations  clamor  for  our 
foods  again,  it  is  conceiVnble  tl.at  we  mlRht 
offex  adjustment  payments  for  ninre,  rather 
than  for  less,  acreage  In  certain  crcps 

"That  Is  the  very  last  use  I  should  want 
to  see  our  adjustment  machinery  put  to.  but 
It  could  ameIiorat<e  tlu;  wuute  and  sufCeiLng  of 
fiucli  an  emergency.  Just  a.s  It  can  meet  and 
to  some  extent  ameliorate  the  stiflerlng  caused 
by  this  drought.  With  controls  locally  or- 
ganised and  democratically  admlrUstered.  w^ 
could  provision  a  war  In  an  orderly,  organ- 
ized maaner,  with  far  leae  of  that  pUungiiig, 
uninformed,  and  altogether  unorgaHlzed 
overplanting  which  got  us  Into  bo  much 
trouble  during  and  after  the  last  great  war. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  waat  to  see  another  war  or 


to  get  Into  one.  K  we  karm  leamcd  any- 
thing at  all,  we  have  learned  tlwt  war  to  a 
bad  bustnese,  a  imarderouB  bnalaeaB,  and 
that  all  you  can  collect  oa  It  atterward  is 
increasing  grief.  Anether  vrorld  war  wotzkl 
conceivably  destroy  ub  and  deetroy  civUl- 
zatlon. 

"I  do  find  Bome  feeling  here  axtd  there 
that  a  food-8lBed  war  abroad  which  we  could 
keep  out  of.  yet  provision  and  8Uf>ply,  would 
be  better  than  toilsome,  peaceful  planning, 
and  a  more  generous  Internal  sharing  of 
e.xistlng  wealth,  as  a  measure  of  national 
recovery.  But  I  do  not  think  thU  feeling  is 
widespread  In  business  circles  or  elsewhere 
in  our  country  I  feel  that  rvK:n  thooe  who 
did  not  sutrcr  In  the  field  the  last  time  the 
world  w?nt  crazy  ha\T  now  suffered  enoiiph 
pcst-war  crmsfqvTences  so  that  th*y  do  not 
want  new  foretpn  customers,  temporarily,  for 
our  farm  and  other  products  at  eurti  a  price 
"Like  droupht.  earthquakes,  flood,  fire,  and 
famine,  war  n-mains.  however,  a  recurrlnc: 
r«>«llty  DroiiL'ht  l.s  upon  us  now  Bey<md 
the  eerjs  nation?  h'jrt  by  the  terrible  gnnd 
cf  ungovcrned  economic  forces  are  In  war- 
like mood  Their  men  are  arming  We 
want  none  of  that,  but  the  world  is  small. 

"It  Is  the  duty  of  wise  statesmanship  to 
lay  a  far  course  and  to  lend  people  to-rarU 
security;  toward  an  alleviation  of  needless 
misery,  dissension,  and  waste;  town-d  peace 
between  neighbors,  cln^ses.  and  natlcns.  Yet 
the  machinery  set  up  to  that  (  nd  mu.st  be 
ortaptaMe  to  U'^e  In  times  of  tragic  natural 
dl'^asters.  jruch  as  this  drcvioht,  and  In  times 
cf  tcTTlftc  outbursts  of  blind  competition, 
c.imed.  as  has  long  been  cuRtomary,  to  the 
r.th  degree,  with  gimflre  That  Is  why  I 
Inve  mentioned  the  adaptability  of  the 
Asrlrtilturnl  Ad1u"tment  Agency  to  a  wartime 
state,  fihiuld  such  madness  again  poFsess  the 
rifttlons  of  Euro7)e  and  Asia,  or  o\rr  own." 
That  ts  the  er.d  of  the  1934  qucta-^on 
Toclav,  with  the  national  and  world  demar.d 
fcr  focd  greater  than  ever  hcfdre,  we  can 
rejoice  at  the  wonderful  organization  that 
the  6,000  000  farmers  of  the  Untted  Slates 
hive  built  up  over  the  years  We  can  be 
thankful  for  the  leadership  of  more  than 
100  OCO  famer  committeemen,  elected  by 
♦  heir  neighbors  to  handle  the  locnl  atl- 
rninistratlon  cf  the  farm  production  procrnm. 
We  can  be  thankful  also  for  the  ex'ra 
fertility  stored  up  In  our  soil  through  the 
conservation  program  and  for  the  ever-normal 
pranary  We  can  be  gl^d  that  tn  the  years 
cf  surp'us  v.e  piled  up  700  000.000  bushels  of 
corn  ai.d  600  000.000  bushels  of  wheat  over 
and  above  the  amount  needed  for  current 
consumption.  Much  of  this  <^tock  pile  was 
ff>a'ed  in  cribs  and  bins  on  tiie  farms  of  the 
Vnlted  States.  It  Is  this  reserve  stock  of 
wh'-at  which  today  gives  a-rurance  that  we 
s  lall  have  plenty  of  bread.  The.-e  rrs"r\e 
.«•  ocks  of  wheat  and  corn  assure  us  cf  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pounds  more  of  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs  than  would  otherwise  be 
poss'ble  As  a  result  of  our  large  feed  stocks, 
we  sliaJl  be  able  In  1943  to  produce  nearly  50 
percejit  more  than  the  normal  number  of 
hcss. 

In  spite  of  the  unavoidable  wartime  short- 
R^e  of  farm  labor  and  farm  machinery,  we 
can,  with  the  aid  of  our  farmer  organization 
and  these  reserves  of  fertility  and  grain  pikd 
up  In  the  past,  provide  the  food  that  is  In- 
dispenaable  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  We 
can  feed  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  their 
big  appetites;  we  can  provide  at  lca.st  the 
necessary  tninltuum  of  food  for  our  hard  work- 
ing civilians;  and,  barring  serious  drought, 
we  can  send  to  oiir  allies  overseas  the  food 
that  is  essential  to  keep  them  In  the  fight. 
We  can  be  proud  that  food  from  American 
farms  helped  the  Russians  win  the  battles 
of  Bt&lingrad  and  Kharkov,  and  helped  the 
Brlti&b  drive  Rommel  across  north  Africa. 


I  have  been  talking  to  you  Ant  about  farm 

alTairs  because  they  are  your  most  immediate 
concern.  But  you  are  also  vitally  interested 
In  the  goal  we  are  flghtlrxg  for— national 
security. 

Farm  folk  and  city  folk  a\ik£  want  to  matxe 
Blue  that  oiu-  \ictory,  when  it  comes,  will 
give  us  saciiTity  In  the  future.  We  want  to 
be  secure  not  only  against  war,  but  against 
the  sufferliig  caused  by  bu.slness  depression 
and  unemployment. 

Actually,  the  two  kinds  of  security  ue 
closely  related.  Economic  prosperity  In  the 
United  States  is  Important  not  only  for  t  ur 
own  welfare  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  wot'd. 
In  ordinary  times,  the  United  States  is  the 
second  largest  Importer  of  goods  exported 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  we  arc  pri'^- 
perous.  our  btiylng  power  for  foreign  goods 
BTKl  raw  materials  is  hi^h.  and  we  help  the 
o<h«T  countries  of  ttie  world  to  be  pnisperoiis 
This  In  turn  helps  to  protect  the  eiUire  world, 
ourselves  inclHded,  against  ecoBomic  breiLlc- 
down  and  war.  As  we  discovered  In  1930. 
when  wc  go  into  a  slump  and  we  quit  buying 
from  abroad,  the  rest  of  the  world  goes  Into 
a  tallspln  too.  The  deprPS.«^on  abroad  ts  re- 
flected back  tn  still  wnrse  depression  hen- — 
witti  export  markets  for  our  farm  produrts 
gone,  with  farm  prices  collapsing,  with  n  it- 
lions  of  workers  rhrrrwn  out  of  Jobs  tn  the 
cities.  And  men  without  Jobs  are  fruitful  folJ 
for  demagogues  li're  Mussolini  and  Hitler  to 
cultivate. 

We  know  from  er!)fTlence  that  the  labor- 
ing man  Is  not  secure  In  his  Job  If  the  fanner 
does  not  have  a  market  for  his  products.  We 
wnnt  secnrity  for  the  Ipbrring  mm  in  his  Job 
not  only  in  this  cotintry'but  elsewhere  m  the 
world,  becau.<?e  we  know  from  our  experience 
after  the  first  World  War  that  those  partfi  of 
our  apriculrore  dependent  on  the  export  mar- 
ket are  tn  serious  trouble  when  the  pecple 
overseas  are  unable  to  biry.  ann  the  trot: ble 
that  comes  to  cotton,  com,  and  wheat  cr  m- 
munlcates  Itself  to  other  farmers  and  the 
whole  domestic  economy. 

After  this  war  is  over  It  is  quite  pops:  ble 
that  we  shall  have  the  same  experience  ns 
after  the  first  World  War.  when  for  nenrly 
2  years  there  wbs  an  advance  rather  than  a 
decline.  This  time,  after  wc  have  met  the 
problems  of  the  immediate  transition  fmm 
war  to  peace,  we  may  enjoy  a  period  of  gDsd 
bustncss  which  m'ly  last  anywhere  from  1  to 
5  ycari.  There  will  be  at  least  f  ICOO^J  000.000 
in  the  hands  of  businessmen,  which  they  r.in 
use  to  replace  worn-out  equipment  and  de- 
pleted inventories  There  will  be  anofier 
$10,000,000,000  of  consumer  credit  which  ran 
be  tapped,  since  the  old  installment  debts 
will  have  been  paid  off  and  the  field  will  he 
dear  for  people  to  buy  on  credit  ajaln  Th^^re 
will  be  at  least  $10.000  000  000  of  pirrchr.s  ng 
power  in  individual  war  savlncjs.  Automo- 
biles, tires,  furiiishtngs,  clothing,  homes  all 
will  be  worn  out  or  run  down  and  needing 
replacement  or  repair.  The  ccmibtnatlon  of 
this  pent-up  demand  for  goods  and  the  $30,- 
000,000.000  or  more  of  unusual  purchasing 
power  may  produce  full  activity,  or  even  a 
rtmaway  boom  If  preventive  mca.sures  are  not 
taken  But.  while  such  a  period  of  good 
business  and  full  employment  might  pos- 
sibly la.«?t  for  several  years,  it  still  might  prove 
to  be  temporary,  because  It  rould  be  ba^ed  on 
a  combination  of  war-caused  factors  that  are 
on"y  short-lived. 

Unless  we  take  definite  steps  to  tn.sure  that 
sufficient  buying  power  will  be  kept  up.  there 
Will  be  a  decline  In  both  fcregn  and  do- 
mestic demand  for  farm  products  within  a 
few  years  alter  the  war  ends  If  that  should 
happen,  farmers  will  dc-peratety  need  the 
Jtlnd  of  help  that  only  the  Triple  A  machin- 
ery can  gl\*e.  That  Is  one  reason  why  It  is 
so  Important  for  the  farmers  to  be  on  guard 
now,  so  as  not  to  let  their  fatr-weathe» 
friends  destroy  the  Ttiple  A  machinery  or 
public  sympathy  for  the  farmer's  catise. 
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If  Exich  a  period  of  buslneaa  decline  should 
set  In.  not  only  will  farmers  desperately  need 
a  farm  program,  but  buelnes«men  and  la- 
boring men  will  desperately  need  a  program 
to  restore  industrial  emploj-ment  and  pro- 
duction. 

ThU?,  on  the  economic  elde,  the  post-war 
planning  that  all  of  us  are  hearing  so  much 
about  will  probably  have  to  cover  three  suc- 
cessive phases  here  In  the  United  States, 
Pirst  will  be  the  shock  of  transition  from  war 
to  peace  when  eome  form  of  separation  pay 
may  be  needed  for  eoldlers  and  war  Industry 
workers  until  they  find  JotJs.  Second  will 
be  the  period  of  post-war  prospertty.  when 
restraining  measures  will  be  needed  to  pre- 
vent uncontrolled  inflation  and  a  runaway 
boom  in  stocks  and  land.  Third  will  be  the 
period  of  threatened  decline,  when  strong 
action.  In  advance,  both  by  private  business 
and  by  public  agencies  may  be  needed  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  1932  In  this  country 
and  the  rise  of  another  Hitler  abroad. 

It  happens  that  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  with  which  I  am  connected,  is  not 
engaced  in  post-war  planning.  That  is  the 
function  of  Congress,  the  National  Rcsnitrces 
Planning  Board,  and  the  State  Department. 
I  as  an  Individual,  however,  have  my  own 
Ideas,  and  I  t>elicve  that  national  security  is 
our  No.  1  business  when  we  talk  about  poet- 
war  planning 

I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  have  na- 
tional security  If  we  follow  an  isolationist 
or  excessively  nationalist  policy.  With  our 
country  fighting  for  her  life  against  aggressor 
powers  on  the  other  side  of  both  oceans, 
hardly  anyone  in  this  countrj-  la  now  willing 
to  admit  openly  that  he  is  an  Isolationist. 
Nevertheless,  the  country  is  being  flooded 
with  propaganda  for  new.  subtle,  and,  there- 
fore, dangerous  forms  of  Isolationism,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  lead  straight  to  World  War 
No   3 

H.^re  are  some  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
old  doctrine  is  taking  new  forms: 

First  People  are  being  told  that  a  world  war 
In  every  generation  Is  Inevitable  and  that  we 
can  have  national  security  only  by  maintain- 
ing the  biggest  Army,  the  biggest  Navy,  and 
the  biggest  Air  Force  In  the  world.  Even  If 
we  could  Indefinitely  stand  the  expense  and 
the  privation  of  such  a  program.  It  would  not 
neces.«famv  protect  us.  For  though  we  might 
have  the  best  and  biggest  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  other  countries  might  and  probably 
would  combine  against  us.  If  they  formed  a 
comtination  stronger  than  our  own,  they 
would  defeat  us. 

My  view — and  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is 
the  majority  view  of  the  American  people — 
Is  that,  rather  than  remain  an  armed  camp, 
waiting  for  the  Inevitable  World  War  No.  3, 
It  Is  more  practical  for  us  as  a  Nation  to 
throw  the  weight  of  our  Infltience  behind 
world-wide  efforts  to  prevent  such  a  war. 

Second.  Pecple  are  being  told  that  anything 
which  is  done  after  this  war  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  hvlng  of  other  countries  will 
lower  the  standard  of  living  at  home. 

Of  course,  while  the  war  is  on,  the  people 
of  this  country  are  making  sacrifices,  and 
making  them  cheerfully,  to  help  our  allies — 
Britain  and  Russia — keep  on  fighting. 
Doubtleas,  our  people  will  gladly  continue 
these  sacrifices  for  a  short  period,  after  Ger- 
many is  defeated,  in  order  to  prevent  wide- 
spread famine  In  Europe. 

But,  for  the  long  pull,  the  most  effective 
assistance  we  can  give  Is  the  kind  which 
helps  other  countries  to  develop  their  agri- 
culture and  Indxistry  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  increases  our  own  prosperity.  Those 
who  really  want  to  Improve  the  sundard  of 
living  of  the  American  people  know  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  now  «o  much  a  part  of  the 
whole  world  that  we  can  best  help  Americans 
by  helping  the  peoples  of  all  tto«  world  to 
help  themselves. 
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The  fevortte  device  of  the  distortionists 
Is  to  repeat  over  and  over  the  canard  that 
this  Government  wants  to  give  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day  to  everyone  in  the  world — evi- 
dently on  the  theory  that  by  frequent  repe- 
tition this  myth  will  come  to  be  accepted  as 
fact.  Among  those  who  spread  this  myth 
the  most  enthusiastically  are  some  Isola- 
tionist leaders  of  yesteryear,  who  for  a  time 
were  silenced  by  events,  but  who  now  hope 
to  drive  the  United  States  back  Into  her  old 
Isolationist  ca^•e. 

I  am  not  urging  Ohio  fanners  or  any  othsr 
farmers  to  give  a  bottle  of  milk  a  day  to 
Hottentots.  This  weird  and  manifestly  im- 
possible Idea  lias  been  peddled  up  and  down 
the  land — why,  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  guess. 
People  of  other  countries  can  enjoy  higher 
standards  of  living  when  they  learn  to  use 
their  soils  and  their  resources  more  effectively 
to  produce  the  things  they  need.  We  in  the 
United  States  can  help  them  learn  how  to  do 
these  things,  and  also  can  help  bu'ld  the 
factories  they  need  to  get  started.  Our 
technical  exjierte  and  Industrial  equipment 
can  aid  them  to  raise  their  own  standards  of 
production  and  of  consumption — and  so, 
along  with  other  good  things,  have  plenty  of 
milk  for  themselves,  producing  it  from  their 
own  pastures  through  their  own  efforts. 

Third.  Another  step  in  what  appears  to  be 
a  campaign  of  fear  is  the  assertion  that  our 
Government  Is  preparing  to  take  control  of 
education  everywhere  In  the  world.  This  Is 
nonsense.  But  all  sensible  people  know  that 
the  United  Nations  in  some  way  must  prevent 
Germany  from  teaching  the  Nazi  philosophy 
in  the  future  as  a  preliminary  to  launching 
another  German  war  for  world  conquest. 

Fourth.  A  movement  Is  already  under  way 
to  abandon  the  same  tariff  policy  represented 
by  our  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program, 
and  go  back  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  days  of 
building  a  high  tariff  wall  around  the  United 
States.  Economic  warfare  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  type  Is  the  Initial  step  toward  mili- 
tary warfare.  It  lead*  first  to  totalitarian 
control  of  trade,  then  to  shooting.  To  win 
the  peace,  we  must  follow  through  to  estab- 
lish the  right  kind  of  international  trade 
relations.  We  cannot  hope  to  maintain 
peace  by  force  unless  the  peace  we  are  main- 
taining is  a  Just  peace. 

Fifth.  It  is  urged  that,  after  the  war. 
American  aviators  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
fly  everywhere  In  the  world,  but  that  not  a 
single  foreign  plane  should  ever  fly  over  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  This  astonishing 
Idea  seems  to  be  first  cousin  to  the  fallacy 
that  we  can  sell  our  goods  everywhere  In  the 
world  at  the  same  time  that  we  keep  for- 
eigners from  selling  to  us.  Many  problems 
are  bound  up  In  the  question  of  cur  post  war 
relationships  with  other  countries  In  the  field 
of  aviation.  We  shall  never  solve  them  in  a 
constructive  way — and  in  a  way  that  will 
promote  peace  instead  of  war — If  we  base  our 
approach  on  such  absurd  and  fuzzy  thinking. 
Recently  I  expressed  the  view  that  neither 
political  party  would  want  to  be  opposed  to 
freedom  of  the  seas  or  freedom  of  the  air  after 
the  war.  But  I  find  that  on  January  5,  1943, 
an  opposition  leader  set  the  tempo  for  ortho- 
dox opposition  think-ing  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ican po6t-war  Imperialism  when  he  said: 
"America  must  rule  the  air.  and  to  do  this  it 
Is  necessary  for  the  Cksngress  to  plan  intelli- 
gently for  this  air  supremacy  following  the 
war." 

This  envisions  an  imperialistic  fight  for  air 
supremacy  between  at  least  three  great  na- 
tions In  the  world — a  fight  which  can  end 
finally  only  in  World  War  No.  3,  or  American 
domination  of  a  type  which  will  eventually 
make  the  United  States  worse  hated  In  the 
world  than  the  Nazis  ever  have  been.  Ameri- 
cans want  peace,  not  war.  Americans  want 
sensible  world  coc^>eration ,  not  Isolationism 
or  imperialiam.    By  common-sense  world  co- 


operation the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
have  Infinitely  more  prosperity  than  In  a 
senseless  race  for  air  power. 

It  is  possible  now  to  get  votes,  build  pres- 
tige,  and  even  make  money  by  shouting 
American  supremacy  of  the  air  and  seas.  But 
when  we  yield  to  American  imperialism  of 
this  type  we  are  working  fw  the  death  of 
our  children  and  grandchildren  tn  Wcrld 
War  No.  8.  What  we  want  Is  not  ImperUdietlc 
American  supremacy  In  the  air  and  <m  the 
sea.  By  co(q>erating  with  other  nations  we 
can  get  security  and  peace,  but  by  striving 
for  imperialistic  American  supremacy  of  the 
aid  and  aea  we  shall  get  Insecurity  and  war 
at  a  tronendouB  outlay  of  taxpayers'  money 
and  our  children's  blood. 

On  this  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Triple  A.  farmers  may  well  wonder  what 
the  next  10  years  will  hold.  Will  farmers  and 
city  workers  both  be  taken  for  a  Joy  ride  on 
the  roller  coaster  of  boomtlme  prosperity, 
only  to  end  up  in  the  ditch  of  a  worse  depres- 
sion than  before?  As  soon  as  the  war  is  won. 
will  short-sighted  policy  makers  again  shut 
ufi  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world?  Will  our 
country  fail  to  grasp  tliis  second  opportunity 
to  help  build  a  world  of  peace  and  coopera- 
tion? Will  oiu*  leaders  engage  instead  in  a 
mad  nationalistic  race  for  supremacy  on  land 
and  water  and  in  the  air?  Will  our  country 
be  surrounded  with  anotl^er  sky-high  tariff 
wall,  as  if  the  world  outside  did  not  exist? 
Will  our  leaders  foolishly  and  selfishly  deny 
that  hunger  and  want  and  suffering  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  of  any  concern  to  us? 
Will  a  spineless  policy  of  drift  once  more  lead 
us  straight  for  the  falls? 

Even  in  the  midst  of  war  and  the  nerve- 
wracking  Job  of  producing  the  necessary  food 
and  munitions  to  win  it.  these  are  quesUons 
which  must  be  faced.  The  choices  we  make, 
both  now  and  later,  will  go  far  to  determine 
what  the  next  10  years,  and  perhaps  the  next 
100  years,  will  bring. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  XHODB  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  a  group  of  other  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MtniRAY]  had  been 
called  upon  by  the  editors  of  the  weekly 
magazine  New  Masses  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing two  questions: 

What  In  your  opinion  are  the  chief  teaks 
facing  Congress? 

What  can  the  people  do  to  assure  the 
carrying  through   of   theee   tasks? 

The  Senator  from  Montana  wrote  an 
article  which  answers  those  two  ques- 
tions in  so  enlightening  a  manner,  his 
arguments  are  so  vital  at  this  period 
of  our  history,  that  I  hope  every  Member 
of  Congress  will  take  the  time  to  read 
what  he  has  contributed. 

I  therefore  ask  unsmimous  consent  to 
have  the  dissertation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  appearing  in  the 
New  Masses  of  March  2,  1943,  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congbxssiokal  Rsc- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Was  0'  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foilows: 

Congress'  Tasks — and  Oue3 

liT    US     NOT    R^rEAT    PAST     MlbTAKfJS,     SENATOR 
MUililAY    UKCE3 

(Recently  we  addreFscd  two  questions  to  a 
group  of  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  new  Congress — questions  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people.  T.-^ey 
are:  1  What  In  your  opinion  are  the  ch.cf 
ta<^ks  facing  Congress?  2.  What  can  the  peo- 
ple do  to  assure  the  carrying  throu'^h  of  these 
tasks?  Last  week  we  publushed  tiie  fltst  Ave 
of  the  replies  received.     Otliers  appear  b'low  ) 

(By  James  E  Murray.  Sen:\tor  from 
Montana) 
There  Is  one  and  only  one  supreme  tas'.i 
facing  the  Sevinty-el^hth  Congress — the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  All  other  problems  pale 
Into  significance  before  this  stupendous  task. 
America  d.d  not  pick  a  qunrrel  w.th  tlie 
aggressor  nations.  The  war  was  forcrd  upon 
us  by  nations  bent  on  imposing  their  tyran- 
nical rule  upon  the  world.  The  designs  of 
these  wculd-be  enslavers  of  freedcm-lovlrg 
peoples  were  well  known.  Hitler  had  tup- 
pUeU  us  with  a  b  ueprlnt  of  the  sort  of  world 
he  w.->s  going  to  create,  in  his  book  Meln 
Karrpf.  And  yet.  despite  these  warnings,  and 
even  after  he  had  laid  wcste  one  harmless 
country  after  anolher.  the  American  Isola- 
tionists ar.d  the  paid  agents  of  Hitler,  Hlr- 
chito  &  Co.  continue  tn  dencurce  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  had  seen  the  onrush  of  this  world 
catastrcphe  long  before  it  came. 

Thus.  Amrrlca's  real  preparations  for  war 
did  not  begin  until  after  the  treacherous 
attack  upon  Pearl  H.irbor  Leaders  and 
Members  in  the  SeVLMity-seventh  Congress 
worked  feverishly  to  provide  men  and  means 
to  put  th;s  Nation  in  a  position  to  defend 
Itself.  For  their  eSorts.  the  l.«o!atlonl.'^ts  and 
their  fellow  travelers  called  It  a  "rubber- 
stamp  Congress  ■•  But  undaunted.  Congress 
proceeded  with  the  work  of  converting  this 
Nation  Into  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Realizing  that  the  victory  of  Hitler  and  hs 
b:irbar;an  Kg  op.s  would  spell  the  dcom  of 
litjerty  and  human  dignity  for  centuries  to 
come.  Congress  carried  forward  Its  plan  of 
helping  the  nations  arrayed  aga.nst  the 
ag:.;resscrs. 

Who  would  dnre  to  ."-ny  now  that  the  lend- 
lease  plan  ha.s  not  helped  the  cause  for  whlrii 
we   are   fighting''     Nut   only   have   our   tanks 
and  bombers  and  guns  and  food  helped  deci- 
mate   the  enemies   on   steppes  ot    the   Soviet 
Union.  In   the  African  dc^.rt,  ar.d  the  wikls 
of  China,   but   the  hope  it  has  given   to   the 
nations    united    with    us    In    this    cause    has 
b?lped  them  In  their  trying  hour  of  this  war. 
What  do  1  mean  when  I  say  that  tiie  su- 
preme  task   before   us   today   Is   the  winning 
i)f  the  war?     We  are  fighting  the  war  to  win 
th»»  peace      That  Is  our  real  goal      The  win- 
ning of   tlie  war  is  a  means   to  an  end,  but 
the  real  end  is  the  bringing  about  of  a  state 
of   affairs   tn    the   international   arena   when 
cataftrophes  such  as  we  are  now  experiencing 
will  no  longer  be  pivsslble       If  we  fail  in  bring- 
ing about  an  enduring  peace,  we  shall  have 
l(,st  the  war  Jvist  as  definitely  as  we  lost  the 
First    World    War       Who    would    d:  re    to    say 
now   that  the  Allies  had  won  the  First  World 
War.'     It  might  be  correct  to  say  that  we  had 
defeated  Germany  and  her  allies,  but  com- 
placency and  gullibility  on   'he  part   of   the 
American  people  had  lost  the  peace  for  them. 
A  fev,"  selOsh   and   vain   men   Inside  and   out- 
Side  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
nullified  the  sacrifices  of  the  Nation  during 
the  years  of  1917    18.      A  handful  of  people  in 
the  Congress  of  that  time,  out  of  sheer  per- 
sonal animosity  for  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
Bon,  used  their  high  posit. on  to  camouflage 
tl^e  r  real  reasons  for  opposing  America  s  par- 
ticipation In   world  aflairs.     They  wanted   to    i 


destroy  Wilson  and  they  succeeded,  and  In 
the  process  tlicy  also  dcitruycd  the  fiuas  of 
cur  sacrifices  during  the  1-lrst  World  War. 
This  has  helped  bring  on  the  present  world 
catastrophe.  dr.^»ichlng  the  human  race  In 
blood,  devastating  v.hole  cr.uatries,  and  set- 
ting the  clock  of  progrras  back  for  countle  s 
decades. 

Some  people  don't  like  to  hear  this  subject 
mentioned.  It  Ls  my  cozitenllon,  however, 
that'we  should  fcreu-r  keep  before  us  the  les- 
tons  of  the  last  World  War  at.d  the  Interplay 
of  forces  v.  hlch  contributed  to  tl.e  world's 
woes  of  today.  The  mistrkv^s  of  today  might 
cj'ine  to  plague  the  generations  yet  unborn. 
We  owe  It  to  the  brave  men  of  our  own  mili- 
tary forces  and  tiie  gallant  Russ;an  and 
Eriilih.  and  those  of  the  other  United  Na- 
tions, who  have  already  laid  their  lives  dov.n 
In  order  that  we,  the  livinp.  may  continue  to 
enjoy  the  blesslnt^s  of  freedom  and  l.b.rty 
under  cur  respective  free  institutions. 

To  w.n  t!ie  peace  there  must  prevail  the 
same  ecprlt  de  ccips  In  t'..e  ranks  cf  ti  e 
United  Nations  as  e:;!sts  now  while  cur  armies 
are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the 
C(  mmon  enemy.  lh.;t  v.as  not  the  casa  alter 
the  last  World  War.  The  deplorable  blundeis 
cf  the  Allied  Nations  In  first  abandoning  the 
Russians  and  then  aiding  and  abettlnc;  the 
counter-revolutionary  campaigns  against 
their  new  government  must  be  acccrdod 
g?neroua  credit  for  helping  bring  on  the 
present  world  conflr.grntion. 

Space  docs  not  permit  a  fuller  discussion 
of  this  subject.  It  might  al.so  not  make 
pleasant  reading  for  some  pe^piC.  But  this 
Is  the  time  to  search  our  con.sclencc  and  to 
study  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  especially  for 
men  In  responsible  government  positions.  An 
American  ambassador  of  r.billty  and  under- 
standing In  the  Russia  of  1917  19.  v.ith  the 
capacity  to  grasp  the  Imphcauons  cf  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  and  the  alms  of  her  leaders, 
might  have  puided  the  Allied  Nations  to  take 
a  wiser  course,  one  which  would  have  averted 
t:ie  onrusli  of  the  counter-revolutionary  im- 
pulses which  later  on  found  expression  In  the 
Fascist  and  Nazi  movements  In  Europe. 

Tlie  wise  founders  of  our  Cm.' t:tutlun  had 
made  ample  provisirn  for  the  saleguardlrg  of 
tiie  Interests  of  cvir  Nation.  Not  Infrequently 
a  President  might  nominate  an  Ambassador 
for  reasons  unrelated  to  outstanding  ab.lity. 
That  Is  why  it  Is  provided  that  the  Ser.aie 
shall  approve  or  rejtct  the  candidate.  This 
is  a  prero(;ative  which  the  Senate  mi:.st  guard 
most  Jealously.  Two  heads  are  better  than 
one.  a:id  a  wi.se  President  l.s  r^ot  likely  to  take 
it  as  a  personal  affront  when  tlie  Senate  re- 
jects a  nominee. 

In  times  of  peace  Congress  mipht  be  cm- 
tent  with  the  function  of  merely  enactirg 
legislation.  But  In  times  of  war.  especially  a 
war  as  unprecedented  as  this  cue  Is.  a  war 
which  Is  destined  to  decide  the  fate  of  man- 
kind for  countless  centuries  to  c.;me.  it  vvjuld 
be  a  luxury  which  the  Nation  could  ill-aflord. 
Congress,  therefore,  must  keep  a  v  g.lant  eye 
up<^n  the  proper  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment cf  the  legislation  It  p:..sses  I  confcs? 
that  there  are  today  in  the  adminLsiraUcn 
brunch  of  our  Government  entirely  too  many 
newcomers  to  Government  .service  who  still 
think  111  terms  of  their  private  enterprises. 
Tliev  forget  that  they  are  now  servant.s  of  tiie 
people  and  not  their  masters.  This  erroneous 
attitude  has  caused  much  annoyance  to  the 
cltlzer.s  of  cur  country:  it  has  hurt  morale: 
It  has  eni^endered  doubt  In  the  efflracy  of 
democratic  government  and  its  ability  to  de- 
fend It.self  against   the  af.:gr^>s.sor  nations 

An  unprecedented  war  cai's  for  unprece- 
dented alertne>^s  and  action  on  the  part  of 
the  rcprerentatlves  of  the  people — the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  It  mu^t  stand 
watch  over  the  Interests  of  tlie  people  by 
holding  back  the  tide  of  the  onrushlng  mo- 
nopolustlc  groups  The  destruction  of  small 
American  business  enterprises  has  been  go:n;;  ' 
on  for  some  decades.    The  wholesale  slauijhier    i 


cf  America's  small  business  would  help  bring 
here  totalltiirlaniEm  of  one  sort  or  another. 
To  reduce  the  many  mlllicns  of  our  cltizrns 
new  engaged  in  what  Is  cemmonly  callid 
small  bualncM  to  the  st;:tus  of  me.e  w;ige 
Slaves  would  .'^pell  the  doom  of  our  hbtrti^s 
and  our  way  of  life.  The  so-culied  small  biisi- 
ness  is  in  reality  the  big^^cst  segment  cf  cur 
economy — about  95  percent  of  the  total  Amer- 
ican enterprises.  That  Is  why  the  Scveniy- 
Boventh  Congress  v.ws  unanimous  in  Its  re- 
solve to  preserve  this  Institution  for  the  day 
when  the  cannon  w  11  cease  thundering  I 
am  sure  that  the  Sjventy-eighth  C  ngrcss 
will  do  likewise,  that  new  means  and  ways 
will  be  found  to  perpetuate  the  in^ititu.Kn 
which  has  helped  make  of  this  country  the 
citadel  of  democracy. 

What  can  the  pe  ;ple  do  to  Instu'e  carrylrg 
out  the.se  tasks?  The  chsecn  representatives 
In  Congress  claim  no  monopoly  of  brams  or 
Ingenuity  They  are  part  and  p.-rcel  of  th9 
psople  Inhabiting  this  country.  They  have 
b3cn  called  to  the  highest  legislative  body  of 
the  land  from  fe.rms  and  factories,  from  ex- 
ecutive offices,  and  artists'  studies  Ihir 
Constituents  must  support  them,  they  must 
guide  them  a. id  periodically  advise  them  of 
the  people's  wishes  and  needs  The  people 
at  homo  can  help  Congress  by  famllirnz  ng 
themselves  with  tlte  laws  enacted  and  by  o'.)- 
srrvlng  them  to  the  very  letter  and  spirit  in- 
tended by  Congress.  In  th?se  da*  s  of  ration- 
ing cf  goods,  in  thece  d.  ys  v.hen  so  many  mil- 
lions have  entered  the  war  Indtistrles.  it  Is  for 
the  people  to  do  their  utmost  for  their  sons 
and  bt others  who  have  gone  to  the  distant 
battlefields  to  fight  against  the  Implacable 
foes. 

Too  much  Is  at  stake  In  this  war.  The  tark 
Is  too  t'lisantic  for  any  one  group  to  act  on  Us 
own.  There  must  be  greater  cooperation  and 
coordination  tn  all  matters  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  And  this  sense  of  coopera- 
tion must  be  extended  far  beyond  the  hor.zon 
and  the  deep  occan.s — to  our  British  allies,  to 
our  Russian  allies,  to  our  Chinese  r.nd  French 
allies,  and  all  the  other  nations  united  v.ith 
us  in  this  titanic  stru'^gle  against  ev.l 

Once  our  enemies  have  been  defeated  de- 
cisively, once  an  enduring  peace  has  been 
won.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Seventy-elt^hlh 
and  succeeding  Concresses  to  usher  In  a 
brighter  world-  a  world  of  economic  and  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  opportunity,  which  will 
afford  every  American  citizen  an  equal  chance 
to  ri.se  in  his  respective  fleid  of  endeavor  re- 
gardless of  origin.  cre<-d.  or  color  We  hrt\e 
the  means,  we  have  the  skills  and  the  tech- 
nical genius  to  bring  It  about.  Economic 
Irsscurlty  must  vanish  from  this  land  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  Educational  oppctunltlcs 
must  become  the  birthright  of  every  free- 
born  American,  the  benefit.s  of  scientific 
progress  must  be  made  acce.ssible  to  everyone 
who  Is  willing  t  )  pay  his  quid  pro  quo  In 
work   and   achievement. 

This,  in  brief.  Is  the  task  of  the  Severty- 
e'-ghth  Coneress.  A  big  task.  1 1  be  sure,  but 
by  no  means  an  unfulftllable  task. 


Lyle  Watts'  Appointment  as  Chief  Forester 
Well  Deserved 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 
IN  THii:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ma  ch  9.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w-int  to 
tnke  this  opoortu  1  ty  to  call  a  tentio'i  to 
the  well-deserved  piomoiion  in  the  i  p- 
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pointm«it  of  Ljrle  Watts  as  the  new  Chief 
Forester.  At  the  age  of  52  Mr.  Watts 
assumes  this  important  position. 

Willie  Mr.  Watts  was  Ixim  In  Iowa,  at 
an  early  age  his  family  took  up  residence 
In  the  State  of  Washington  and  he  has 
throughout  the  years  of  hla  adult  life  been 
closely  associated  with  the  West.  At  the 
age  of  23  he  entered  the  Forest  Service  as 
a  laborer,  and  hto  promotion  to  the  top 
position  in  this  great  industry  is  a  well 
deserved  recognition  of  faithful,  continu- 
ous, and  effective  service  in  the  forestry 
industry. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  factual 
itudy  of  Mr.  Watts  and  hi*  work,  written 
by  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  and  appearing 
in  the  Portland  Oregonian  in  its  February 
21  issue,  as  follows: 

He  Guards  a  Forest  Lkgact— Lyle  Watts. 
Nrw  Chikf  Porehtkr.  Virws  Nations 
WooDXo  Regions  as  a  HnoTAcr  or  All  the 
ProPLE — Teddy  Eoosetilt  Cali-uj  It  a  Job 
OF  Sacred  Tfust.  Today  It  Is  m  the  Hawds 

OF  A   POKTLAND  MAN 

(By   Richard  L.  Keuberger) 

The  first  wildernQfcs  trip  I  ever  made  with 
Lyle  Watts  \rns  on  the  sttrp  watershed  cf 
tlie  Mcnjnt  Hood  National  Forest.  We  were 
Bitting  on  a  In^'a  crag  which  faced  off  to- 
ward e.istern  Oregon.  In  t^e  shadows  of 
late  afternoon,  the  firs  of  the  Pacific  slope 
blended  evenly  with  the  distant  pine  woods 
of  the  dry  region.  We  seemed  to  be  riding 
the  bowsprit  of  a  ship  cleaving  a  measureless 
green   sta 

Watts  pointed  eastward,  out  over  the  vast 
solitude*:  "This  scene  represents  the  beri- 
tHpe  of  Amertca."  he  said.  "Forests  like 
this  one  beloni?  to  all  the  American  people, 
to  men  and  women  In  every  State.  It  Is  up 
to  us  to  achieve  the  twin  goal  of  both  using 
these  forests  and  saving  them.  We  must 
U'e  them  today  for  lumber,  for  recreation, 
for  grazlnir.  lor  drainage  and  water  supply. 
And  we  must  save  them  for  the  next  genera- 
tion, so  that  they,  in  turn,  can  claim  similar 
bt  neflts." 

In  the  g3tliertng  dusk  hla  blue  eyes — the 
eyes  of  a  forester— were  bright  with  enthu- 
siasm 

This  Is  the  philosophy  which  Lyle  Pord 
Wtttta  now  br.nga  to  the  most  important 
forestry  jxast  on  earth,  the  i>oSiiion  of  Chief 
of  tbe  United  States  Forest  Service.  At  bi 
he  has  Just  become  America's  first  chief 
Forester  In  4  years.  Since  Ferdinand  A.  Sil- 
ccx  d!ed  In  1939,  the  Forest  STVlce  has  had 
no  permanent  head.  The  assignment  had 
been  filled  by  temporary  appointments  until 
last  month,  when  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  suddenly 
deeded  up<'ii  Watts. 

AMERICA    FOREMOST    AMONG    LCMBER    PROPTTCERS 

The  United  Sti»tes  produces  more  lumber 
than  any  other  nation.  In  America  grow  the 
world's  greatest  stands  of  limber.  The  man- 
agetuent  and  protection  of  this  Invaluable 
resource  are  now  the  responsibility  of  a  lean, 
rangy  Portlander  who  In  193B  became  head  cf 
the  Forest  Service  tn  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
W.itts  occupies  a  pest  long  held  In  esteem 
br  the  American  people.  OlfTord  Pinchot 
first  filled  It.  John  Mulr  and  Teddy  Roose- 
velt called  It  a  Job  0*  sscred  trust. 

The  Chief  Por»st«r  at  the  United  SUtes  Is 
directly  In  charge  of  the  national  forests  of 
the  land  These  forests  embrace  the  coun- 
try's most  magnificent  wilderness — the  hard- 
wood forests  of  Uichlgan,  the  Lake  Superior 
meaxlcws,  the  dense  "rain  forests"  cf  the 
Oregon  sea  coast.  Idaho's  lordly  Ponderosa 
plnrs.  the  gentle  woodlands  of  the  southern 
Slates.     Amertca'B  national  forests  aggregate 


151,897.000  acres.     This  is  Dearly  tlires 
the  area  at  lb*  British  Isles. 

To  a  post  so  crowded  with  respooflblllty 
Lyle  P.  Watts,  of  Portland,  Orcg.,  brings  a 
rich  background  of  forestry  ezpcrtence.  Hs 
was  born  in  Cerro  Gordo  County  of  Iowa  on 
November  18.  1890.  He  attended  the  pubUc 
schools  of  Clear  Lake.  Iowa,  and  later  bis 
family  moved  to  BeUlngliam,  Wash.  He  re- 
turned to  bis  native  State  to  study  forestry 
and  von  both  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
grees in  that  subject  at  Iowa  SUte  College. 
His  graduation  was  cum  laude. 

In  the  United  States  Forest  Service  Lyle 
Watts  came  up  the  hard  way.  He  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  former  switchman  ^'ho  became 
president  of  the  railroad,  the  paper  tx>y  who 
t>ecame  editor.  In  1913,  when  be  was  23 
years  old.  he  started  with  the  Forest  Service 
as  a  lalXJreT.  He  cleared  trails,  felled  trees, 
saddled  horses,  cleaned  stables.  Most  of  this 
toil  took  place  in  Utah.  In  1915  be  met  Nell 
Bowman  In  ORden  and  married  her.  They 
have  two  children— Gordon  L.  Watts,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers  at  Camp  Clalbournc.  La., 
and  June  A.  Watts,  who  Is  an  employee  of 
the  Willamette  Hyster  Co.  in  Portland. 

In  1928  Lyle  Watts  took  graduate  courses 
in  forestry  at  Utah  Agricultural  College,  and 
the  next  year  was  appointed  a  sllviculturlst 
for  the  Forest  Service.  He  stud.ed  trees  from 
roots  to  crown.  From  1931  until  19.  6  he  was 
director  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  and  in  1936  he 
wa.s  appointed  regional  forester  for  the  North 
CMitral  region,  which  centered  on  the  States 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  Tliere  he  did  an  out- 
standing job  In  aiding  In  the  resuscitation 
of  a  once  great  lumber  area. 

Five  years  ago.  Mr.  Sllcox,  then  chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  placed  Watts  in  charge  of  the 
organliatlcn's  xncst  important  region.  This 
region  Is  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  sup- 
plies more  than  a  third  of  the  Itmiber  of  the 
Nation.  W^atts  moved  to  Portland,  where 
he  made  his  home  until  last  month,  when  he 
was  called  to  Washington  to  head  the  Forest 
Sjrrlce  in  all  48  States  and  AlEska.  He  and 
his  family  lived  at  809  Northeast  Thirty- 
ninth  Avenue. 

The  Forest  Service's  new  chief  is  a  frleiuily. 
m  lid -mannered  man.  On  the  trail  he  says 
little,  but  sees  much.  At  the  end  of  the 
wilderness  day  he  can  tell  hi*  companions 
around  the  camp  fire  the  condition  of  the 
range,  the  flow  of  the  streams,  the  quality  of 
the  timber,  the  sun'lval  opportunities  of  the 
wildlife.  Like  Thoreau.  the  wilderness  to 
him  is  a  page  to  be  read.  Walts  has  the 
long,  ettsy  lope  of  a  woodsman  and  covers 
ground  tirelessly.  Tramping  is  no  effort  for 
him.  although  In  recent  year.s  some  trouble 
with  his  back  has  restricted  his  activity. 

In  a  world  at  war,  with  America  the  prin- 
cipal arsenal  of  the  democratic  nations,  the 
position  of  chief  fc*ester  of  the  United 
Slates  Is  more  important  than  ever  before. 
Lumt)er  is  a  critical  material,  one  of  the 
most  critical  of  all.  It  requires  hundreds  of 
board  feet  to  house  each  soldier.  Shipyards 
use  vast  quantities  of  liunber  for  piles  and 
decking.  Spruce  for  airplanes  is  needed 
In  America  and  England.  Military  canton- 
mpnts  are  literally  huge  lumljer  accumula- 
tions. And  vrhen  the  war  is  fhially  won, 
enormous  amounts  of  American  timber  will 
be  required  to  reconstruct  the  shattered  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

roecsna  has  to  makb  sTTai  LtJMsca  kctQVkrz 

Lyle  F.  Watts  mtiet  see  to  It  that  sulBclent 

•    lu'nber  Is  available  for  victory.     And  he  al?o 

must  see  to  It  that  the  forests  and  woodlands 

are  spared  for  the  next  generation.    As  he 

said  on  the  slopes  cf  Mount  Hood  that  bright 

afternoon,  he  must  try  both  to  use  the  forests 
and  save  them.  No  chief  forester  ever  faced  a 
sterner  task,  for  never  was  Itraiber  In  such 
urgent  demand.    In  fact,  the  War  ProdnctJon 


Board  has  listed  wood  along  with  st«^  aiMl 
altuatnum  as  one  of  the  vital  sinews  of  war. 
Without  an  adetiuate  svpply  at  lumber,  tf 
war  machine  would  Joit  to  a  creaking  halt. 

I^e  WatU  is  an  adrocste  of  sustained 
yield.  This  means  that  the  forest  abould  ba 
maintained  as  a  going  Institution,  tba 
amount  of  lumber  cut  being  kept  in  ImlaBoa 
with  the  new  growth.  "Tet,"  he  recently 
added,  "sustained  yield  for  the  Kation  or  re- 
gion or  State  Is  not  enough.  We  mtist  get 
right  dovm  to  RKtatned  yield  tor  commu- 
nities or  working  circles.  Jtist  so  long  as  w 
are  satisfied  with  a  type  of  sustained  yteld 
that  balances  an  overcut  on  Puget  Sound 
territory  by  an  undercut  In  southwestan 
Oregon — that  long  we  will  miss  the  answer 
to  the  real  problem. 

~It's  a  human  problem.  Frankly,  it  is  tha 
woods  workers  and  their  families  which  came 
first  in  niy  mind  as  I  view  our  forest  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  cmamtmitMe  that  are  built  tip 
and  broken  down.  It  is  the  luiempioyment 
and  relief  loads  and  distressed  local  govarn- 
ments  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  closed  mills 
that  make  a  national  problem.  II  you  tujve 
worked  in  the  Lake  States  or  the  Ozarks,  you 
get  the  point.  Shifting  jwpulatlons  and  ups 
and  downs  in  community  well-lielng  can 
never  l>e  overcome  by  high  wages,  short 
hours,  or  the  more  recent  paid  vacations." 

As  basic  precautionary  measures.  Watts  haa 
urged  five  requirements  for  better  forestry: 

1.  Insure  the  leaving  of  needed  seed  trees 
of  desirable  species  and  prevent  the  unneces- 
sary destruction  of  reproduction  and  imma- 
ture young  growth. 

2.  Insure  safeguarded  use  and  control  of 
fire.  Including  exercise  of  preventive  nieas- 
ures. 

3.  Prevent  clear  cutting  and  deforestation 
unless  positive  assurance  is  forthcoming  c< 
natural  restocking  or,  if  need  be,  of  re- 
planting. 

4.  Pre%'ent  the  use  of  destructive  logging 
nuethcds  and  equipment. 

5.  Prevent  excessive  grazing  In  critical 
run-off,  erosion,  and  forest  reproduction 
areas. 

Some  of  these  proposels  are  already  In 
effect.  A  number  of  lumber  companies  have 
adopted  them.  The  1941  seasion  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Legislature,  at  the  urging  of  Got. 
Charles  A.  Sprague,  enacted  laws  requiring 
a  certain  proportlMi  of  trees  to  bs  ^Mred  in 
the  cutting  of  limber.  These  trees  will  serve 
to  seed  the  land  for  a  new  growth.  Many 
lumbermen  have  voluntarily  abandoned  tlie 
old  "cut  out  and  get  out"  philosophy  and 
have  undertaken  strenuous  coraervation  pro- 
grams. 

Watts  regards  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  the 
one  region  in  the  land  where  a  substantial 
growth  of  timber  can  be  perpetuated.  In 
other  regions  entirely  new  starts  miist  be 
made.  "The  Pacific  Northwest,"  he  said  not 
long  ago,  "still  has  vast  areas  of  virgin  for- 
ests. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  aire,  dy 
have  cut  out  the  better  half  of  the  timber  of 
Washington  and  are  Ijeginning  to  concentrate 
in  Oregon.  The  Douglas  Fir  Belt  In  western 
Oregon  and  Washington  has  one-third  of 
the  remaining  old  growth  timber  of  continen- 
tal United  States- 
Watts  has  frequently  declared  that  ade- 
quate reforestation  is  dependent  upon  ef- 
fective fire  control.  Otherwise.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  new  trees  will  simply  constitute  a 
fire  trap.  Small  trees  scattered  among  under- 
b'ush,  are  mortly  ttodcr.  "In  many  places," 
he  once  told  a  meeting  of  lumber  workers, 
"a  tree-planting  program  wonld  t>e  providing 
fuel  for  fires  which  wni  occur  unless  a  Nation- 
wide program  for  protecting  all  forest  lands 
from  fire  gives  imrarance  against  the  de- 

strurtton  of  reforested  areas  as  well  as  com- 
meclal  timber  stands." 

For    many    years   divergent    groups    have 
wrangled  over  the  use  of  America's  national 
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forests.  Flehprm^'n  want  power  and  Irriga- 
tion dams  kept  out  Lumber  companies  bt- 
lleve  that  careleas  fl>hermpn  fclart  wanton 
flres.  Campers  dililce  indiscriminate  graz- 
ing Stockmen  resent  the  Influence  of  recre- 
ationists  Some  conservHtK)n  groups  believe 
the  national  tcrefis  shfu'd  be  entirely  closed 
to  commercial  development  They  claim  that 
commercial  use  is  ruining  the  solitudes. 

What  Is  the  attitude  of  the  new  chief 
forester  In  th's  respect?  "Obvlcu.'^ly."  he 
contends,  "cur  national  forests,  cur  timbered 
mountains,  are  essential  to  a  lot  of  u»cs.  It 
Is  my  philosophy  that  all  these  uses  can  be 
enjoyed  on  any  sizable  area  at  the  same 
tmie.  Surely  there  are  areas  like  camp 
grcunda  and  roadsides  where  lu'ither  timber 
cutting  nor  grazing  can  be  allowed,  or  if  it 
is  allowed,  then  restricted  to  the  off-season. 
There  are  w.nter  raiiges  which  must  be  held 
for  game,  and  there  are  areas  where  the  sys- 
tem of  timber  cutting  must  be  varied  to  meet 
public   demands. 

COOPERATION    INSt'RES    AIL    GROUPS    OF    FOREST 
EQUIPMENT 

■  But,  by  and  large,  we  can  do  all  of  these 
things  on  the  same  area  If  there  l.'*  a  fine 
degree  of  cooperation  between  the  different 
clasfies  of  users;  If  we  have  tolerance  of  the 
other  fellows  views  and  he  of  ours.  Prr  b- 
ablv  no  single  u.se  can  be  enjoyed  100  percent 
under  this  niultiple-U'^e  administration.  But 
the  stockman  can  enjoy  75  percent  of  the 
thing:i  he  wants.  7he  w.ldlifer  can  have 
peril. ips  75  percent  as  much  big  game  as  he 
would  have  with  complete  elimination  of 
livestock. 

"The  recreatlonlst  can  get  an  equal  part 
cf  the  pleasure  he  wants  from  the  hills  even 
though  Bome  areas  look  bad  immediately  after 
logging  or  a  band  of  slieep  has  trailed  a  road 
he  travels  and  destmved  the  wild  flowers. 
Th.Tt's  multiple  use  It's  tolerni.ce  with  the 
other  man's  viewpoint,  so  that  our  vaat  wil- 
derness can  do  the  most  to  Improve  our  con* 
dltlons." 

This  statement  epitomizes  the  kind  of  chief 
fore«^^ter  Lyle  F.  Watts  will  probably  be.  An 
ardent  conservationist,  he  nevertheless  be- 
lieves that  the  vast  national  forests  of  the 
United  States  can  be  adjusted  to  all  the 
demands  of  a  complex  society,  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace.  Once  he  told  me  that  an  old 
pioneer  In  eastern  Oregon  said  to  him.  "Re- 
memoer  the  other  felliw  may  be  right."  And 
Watts  commented,  "You  have  to  approach 
Issues  With  that  kind  of  open  mind.  Other- 
wise you  will  be  arbitrary  and  dogmatic  and 
stubborn.     No  one  is  infallible." 

Safeguarding  the  wilderness  is  prnctically 
A  creed  with  this  slender  man  who  has  made 
forestry  his  career.  Trees  to  him  are  no  mere 
Inanimate  growths. 

WOODS   HOLD  DEEP  MEANING  FOR  CHIEF  FORESTER 

As  Watt.s  strolls  through  a  wood  in  Oregon 
or  a  grove  In  Montana,  each  .sight  has  mean- 
ing fur  him — the  acorns  on  the  ground,  the 
scars  on  the  tree  trunks,  the  patches  of  snow 
on  the  distant  hills,  the  color  of  the  water 
In  the  creeks,  the  chirping  of  the  squirrels. 
the  tracks  of  deer  and  elk.  These  things 
tell  h.m  about  the  health  of  the  wilderness, 
Just  B3  veins  and  skin  and  eyes  denote  to  a 
physician  the  condition  of  his  patient.  After 
a  journey  In  eastern  Oregon.  Watts  observed 
to  Justice  William  O  DjUjjIus  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  that  he  had  seen  some  uplands  grazed 
bare  and  that  grazing  would  have  to  be 
watched. 

Lyle  Watts  will  not  be  the  iesk-poundln  ^, 
noisy  type  of  executive.  Me  is  essentially 
quiet.  Around  the  logs  of  a  leaping  fire  in 
the  woods,  I  liuve  seen  him  s.  >  le-s  th.iM 
anyone  else  In  the  group,  althousth  he,  best 
of  all,  was  qualified  to  comment  on  the  topics 
of  conversation.  But  when  he  d:d  t  lik, 
every  one  listened  and  what  he  said  Aas  gen- 


erally right  to  the  core  of  the  subject  "Mr. 
Watts  knows  an  awful  lot  about  the  woods, 
doesn't  he';"  "  young  Jimmy  Rosenman,  son 
of  Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosenman.  asked  me  on 
a  drive  up  the  Hood  River  Valley  one  sunny 
afternoon  3  years  ago 

Watts'  friends  In  the  Paclftc  Northwest  are 
legion  They  Include  fellow  foresters  like 
Jnck  Horton,  John  Kuhns,  and  Arnold  Stand- 
ing, lumber  industry  men  like  E  T.  Clark  and 
Colonel  Cireeley,  wildlife  authorities  like  Wil- 
liam L  Flnley.  forestry  expert.'<  like  Dr.  George 
W  Peavey.  planners  like  Lt  Col  Roy  Bessey. 
Not  for  many  years  has  anyone  from  the  far 
West  been  elevated  to  the  principal  forestry 
position  in  the  land.  Men  who  have  been 
as.soclated  with  Lyle  F.  Watts  feel  certain  he 
wil  establish  a  di.stlngulshed  precedent  And 
they  also  point  to  the  advantage  of  having 
America's  forest  resources  supervised  by  a 
man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  dominant 
forest  region  of  the  continent,  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 


Socialistic  Experiments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdau.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speak'-r,  at  this  timp 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  those  fishling 
forces  of  ours  wiio  a'^e  daily  achieving 
brilliant  victories  on  the  fighting  fronts 
of  the  world.  They  deserve  the  heart- 
felt tliank.s  of  aU  of  the  American  people. 
Tn:.s  because  of  organization,  coordina- 
tion, and  team  work  which  is  responsible 
for  these  outstanding  v.ctoricr.. 

I  r.l.so  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  liome  front  where,  instead  of  hav- 
ing teamwork  and  organization,  we  have 
confu.sion  and  social  reforms  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  are  scattering  our  hits  in 
so  many  different  directions  we  are  win- 
ning no  ball  frames  on  the  home  front. 

Social  reform  must  go  on  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  this  all-out  war 
with  our  backs  up  against  the  wall  like 
we  never  had  our  backs  against  the  wall 
before. 

The  bureaucrats  are  insistent  on  put- 
tins  .'icross  their  grade-labeling  program, 
simplification  and  standardization  pro- 
gram, and  many  other  programs  that 
would  re'.'olutionize  and  regiment  our 
economic  life,  and  bring  disorder  to  many 
indti.stries  that  are  now  working  along 
smoothly,  causing  confu.sion  in  making 
these  change-overs  when  time  is  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  this  war  effort. 

I  al.so  want  to  call  to  your  attention 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Times- 
Herald  of  Saturday.  March  6,  entitled 
'"V/hat  For?  '  which  indicates  an  aroused 
public  are  indignant  at  these  attempts  to 
sabotage  our  sy.stem  of  free  enterprise. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wh.\t  For? 
Your  attention  is  called  to  a  cartoon  by 
M-  Eurrls  Jenkins  in  the  upper  nght-hand 
side  of  this  page  for  a  qtilck  eye-summary  of 
»  matter  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
undercover  contention  here  fur  some   time. 


WOtTLD   WIPt  OCT   ALL  MIAND  NAMES 

As  Mr.  Jenkins  indicates,  there  Is  a  strong 
campaign  down  at  the  War  Production  ISoard 
to  Wipe  out  trade-marks  and  branded  titles 
for  various  kinds  of  »o«p,  soup,  and  similar 
consumer  Items.  stibstltuting  therefor 
"standard  uniform  grades '  to  sell  at  fixed 
prices  cverywliere 

Such  projects  have  a  strong  appeal  for 
people  who  like  to  think  about  planning  a 
"total  economy"  for  this  Nation  and  the 
world 

In  the  minds  of  the  planners,  radio  plugs, 
newspaper  advertisements,  and  the  efforts  of 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  peddling  soap,  all 
represent  what  the  j^lanners  call  economic 
waste.  Instead,  they  would  like  to  see  a 
sy.'=tenfi  In  which  mnnufacturinc  plants  turn 
out  Government  authorized  quotas  of  soap 
at  Government  authorived  cost,  and  said  soap 
then  distributed  to  users  throu^rli  Oovern- 
ment  authorized  sales  stations  at  Govern- 
ment authorl:'ed  prices. 

THRtE    EXPE.HIME.VTS THREE    FAIMRES 

The  only  trouble  with  all  this  lovely  imag- 
ining is  that  nobody  knows  how  to  make  it 
work  out  in  real  life. 

Three  tlines  In  the  modern  era  this  social- 
istic experiment  has  been  tried,  and  tlirce 
times  it  has  failed. 

In  RvLssla.  23  years  ago — that's  a  quarter 
of  a  century — a  project  wa.s  started  Cer- 
tain difficulties  arose,  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
Willie  .some  people  wanted  to  try  one  way  of 
working  out  tl;e  great  over-all  plan  for  p;e  in 
the  sky.  others  wanted  anotlier  way  One 
Immovable  plan  collided  with  another  irre- 
sistible one.  while  Russians  went  without 
things  to  eat  and  wear 

Big-scale  shooting  followed  and  never 
■topped  up  to  tlie  time  Ru.ssia  Rot  in  a  for- 
eign war.  What  has  happened  since  we  don't 
know. 

When  Italy  attempted  to  Imitate  Rusclan 
socialism  with  Mus-^oiinl's  pet  version,  which 
he  labeled  not  "communism  '  but  "fascUm.** 
plans  were  made  out  Italian  style  Short- 
ages followed  And  so  minorities  m  disagree- 
ment were  piiysirally  exterminated. 

Then  the  third  great  planner,  one  A. 
Schlckclgruber,  attempted  to  produce  a 
super-duper  improvement  on  the  two  earlier 
projects.  He.  t'X),  fotind  It  Impossible  to  run 
his  country  on  productlon-for-use  lines 
without  shooting  and  shortages. 

These  troubles  were  already  almost  unbear- 
able for  the  Ru.^sian.  Italian,  and  Germrm 
people  in  peace.  What  must  they  be  like  In 
war? 

TOU'RE  ON  TOtm  OWN  UNDEH  Otm  STSTXM 

The  Amerlcttn  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  to  let  each  soap  maker  scratch  for 
himself  and  go  bust  or  get  rich,  according  to 
his  ability  to  gage  his  business.  With  what 
restilt? 

The  American  production  of  things  peo-ple 
need  and  v  ant  is  the  greatest  In  the  world. 
The  American  system  of  distributing  to  the 
people  what  they  wnnt  when  th?y  want  It  is 
the  best  In  the  world. 

It  Ju.'t  happens  that  the  outward  workings 
of  the  American  system  show  in  the  form  of 
advertising  and  salesmanship.  The  Important 
fact  Ls  that  the  said  system  produces  and  de- 
livers the  goods.  The  other  system— no  mat- 
ter how  you  label  It — doesn't 

Now  that  we  are  In  this  war,  shortages  are 
bound  to  overstrain  some  parts  of  our  ma- 
chine for  making  end  distributing  what  peo- 
ple want  when  they  want  it. 

But  that's  no  reason  to  Junk  the  machine. 
Our  military  men  are  fighting  to  protect  It. 

How  do  you  think  they  wou:d  react  to  tl-« 
discovery  that  somebody  at  home  Is  trying  to 
destroy  what  they  are  fighting  to  preserve? 
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Faith  in  Confreii 


EXTET^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  niy  i-emarics  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  poem  by  E.  O. 
Osborn : 

FAn-H    IN     C^JNCRESS 

In  memory  you  may  recall 

The  days  that  used  to  be 
When  Congress  wa*  the  pecpJe's  voice 

In  WaElmigton,  D.  C. 

Dictators  and  commiBslorers 
And  crars  of  doubtful  hue 
Are  now  performine  nil  the  tasks 

Our  Congress  used  to  do. 

Emergencies,  coniingcr.cics. 

A'ld  wars  provide  a  plan 
To  put  cur  Congiess  on  the  shelf 

And  try  the  supeiraan. 

Our  Oovemment  "of.  by,  and  tor" 

We  knew  so  long  before. 
L'.Vr  NolH"  who  went  far  away, 

Don't  live  here  any  more. 

Joe  Corgre»B  hes  our  confidence; 

He  Is  the  man  we  know. 
A  .d  we  don  t  want  to  meet  the  guy 

Viho  came  Uj  talk  lor  Joe 

— £.  O.  Ohborn. 


Pay-Ai-You-Go  Delay 


EXTEXSION  O?  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  D.  McWILLIAMS 

OF  coNKFrru  trr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEiENTA'nVES 

Tucadav.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  McWILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Norwich  Morning  Bulletin  of  Saturday, 
February  27.  1943. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pood  citizens  of  east- 
ern Connecticut  are  becoming  impatient 
at  the  delay  of  Congress  in  not  acting  on 
a  pay-as-you-po  tax  plan.  I  realize  this 
matter  is  in  committee  and  will  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  very  soon.  But 
the  impatience  of  our  citizens  is  crystal- 
lized and  aptly  expressed  in  the  following 
editorial: 

PAT-AS-TOtJ-CO  DELAT 

Although  It  has  lonp:  since  been  recognli-sed 
thit  there  Is  no  chance  of  a  pay-as-you-j^o 
bin  being  adopted  by  Congress  ahead  of  the 
first  piymcnt  on  the  income  tax  March  1-5, 
there  has  been  no  demonstration  of  nn  early 
effort  to  present  Fuch  a  measure  for  act'on 
In  the  H3U.se,  where  it  must  of  necessity 
orlcir.atc. 

There  Is  a  dr-lay  which  Is  disturbing,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  warning  has  ben  given  that  if  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee djesn't  stir  lt.<^clf  and  produce  somethln;? 
alon";  the  line  of  the  Ruml  Idea,  there  will 
be  action  taken  to  relieve  the  committee  of 


lt«  task  and  the  Ruml  plan  vlU  be  called 
on  the  floor  lor  cnutideratjcn. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Is  opposed  to  Mr  Rami's  8ugg-'«tion. 
It  seems  to  object  to  anything  that  doesn't 
originate  wiihm  admlnietraiion  circles.  But 
the  Euggections  wh<cii  have  been  advanced 
by  the  Treasury  Dtpariraent  have  not  re- 
vived a  good  reception,  while  there  has  been 
a  Widespread  demand  from  all  cv?r  the  country 
for  liie  adoption  of  the  Ruml  plan  and  the 
advantages   It   would    give  to  the   taxpayers. 

Smoke  screens  have  been  set  up  In  order  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  the  Ruml  plan. 
Tne  aim  has  been  to  confuse  the  public,  and 
yet.  where  public  sentiment  has  been  sounded, 
it  has  t>een  found  to  be  favorable  to  sucb  a 
plan  In  the  tt.^  of  this,  ar.d  tbe  facts 
broi:ght  out  at  the  hearing,  Uie  sub-com- 
mittee hasn  t  done  anything,  although  it  Is 
time  when  tlie  taxpayers  ought  to  be  given 
some  Idea  of  what  thoy  can  ex[X>ct. 

It  Is  evident  that  they  must  pay  a  f>ortlon 
of  tlieir  tax  bv  Uie  16th  of  March,  and  It  has 
been  intimated  that  the  second  quarterly 
payment  will  liave  to  be  made  on  tbe  same 
basis  June  15.  But  it  is  time  it  was  seilled. 
It  is  time  it  was  determined  whether  the  old 
plan  i£  to  be  reuiintd.  cr  whether  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  1«  to  be 
furuislied. 


Adflrcss  by  Under  SecreUry  of  State  at 
Convocation  of  University  of  Toronto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  L  RADCUFFE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Sumner 
Welles.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
convocation  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Canada,  on  February  26,  1943. 
This  is  a  very  illuminating  and  inspir- 
ing address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre?^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  con.sclous  of  the  privilege  you 
have  afforded  me  of  addressing  this  convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

During  the  century  of  Its  magnificently 
VI5010US  life  this  great  Institution  of  learning 
has  become.  In  the  field  of  education,  one  cf 
the  recognized  glories  of  our  New  World.  In 
Us  notable  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity  and  to  the  Inspiration  of  the 
human  spirit,  all  of  tts  who  are  citizens  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  can  Justly  feel  satisfac- 
tion and  pride 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  so  greatly 
honored  by  the  degree  which  the  University 
of  Toronto  Is  today  conferring  upon  me. 

1  know,  of  course,  of  the  long  line  of  gradu- 
ates from  these  halls  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  m  so  many  varied  branches  of 
public  endeavor,  and  I  am  therefore  also 
peculiarly  gratified  that  from  now  on  I  may 
lay  claim — at  least  an  honorary  claim — to  a 
connection  with  the  university  from  which 
graduated  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada. 

You  will,  I  feel,  permit  me  to  say  that  while 
I  know  how  h>phly  and  how  Justly  his  out- 
standing abilitieb  and  achievement*  are  recog- 


nized in  other  part*  of  the  world.  ther«  I*  no 
place  ouuide  of  his  own  cutmtry  where  he 
has  won  more  affectionate  regard,  or  a  liigber 
meafcure  of  slricere  admiration,  t^ian  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  peoples  of  our  two 
countries  are  •ingularly  blessed,  in  the*e  the 
moet  critical  moments  of  their  hi&tory,  tlMt 
the  guldaac*  <rf  the  destinies  of  our  two 
nations  should  have  been  entrusted  at  this 
time  to  two  men,  Mackenzie  King  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  have  ever  believed  In 
the  need  for  complete  confidence  and  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  cf  Canada  and 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  have  done  more 
than  any  other  two  men  similarly  placed  In 
the  cotirse  of  otir  national  lives  to  strengthen 
in  real  and  practical  fashion  that  friendship 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  well-being  and  to  the 
security  of  us  both. 

Today  our  peoples  are  fighting  side  by  side 
to  defeiad  their  liberties  and  to  bring  to  utter 
defeat  the  band  of  dictators  who  have  dared 
to  think  they  could  extingu-.sh  the  light  of 
democracy  in  the  modern  world.  And  we  rec- 
ognlxe  fixlly  how  long  and  bitter  the  road 
may  still  be  t>efore  the  filial  victory  u  won. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  hsd 
very  similar  problems  in  this  war. 

We  have  met  them  in  simUar  ways,  and  in 
collaboration,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ogdensburg 
and   the  Hyde  Park  agreements. 

Our  nsval  and  military  forces  are  cooper- 
ating closely  In  both  oceans,  and  on  our  land 
frontiers,  in  production  we  have  both  faced 
ehoi  tiges  of  raw  materials,  labor,  sxul  manu- 
facturing facilities,  ard  our  C»overnnaents 
have  Imposed  effective,  and  often  parallel, 
controls  to  overcome  these  shortages.  We 
hsve  both  put  our  civilian  economy  on  ra- 
tions. Increased  taxation,  and  regulated 
prices.  We  have  sought  to  ^vipply  each  ott»er 
with  the  things  of  which  one  of  us  was  short, 
and  to  coordinate  our  procuctlcn  facilities 
and  resources  in  the  most  effective  wnjrs. 

Both  of  us  are  arsenals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  In  that,  too,  we  have  followed  a 
like  policy.  That  policy  Is  fiiPl  ihRt  food  and 
munitions  are  dispatched  to  the  places  where 
they  can  be  most  u«eful  in  the  conduct  of 
the  common  war.  and  second  that  deliveries 
to  countries  that  are  not  In  position  to  make 
payment  now  are  en  terms  thP.t  do  not  create 
Impossible  financial  obligations  later.  Both 
of  us  are  seeking  to  avoid  the  creation  of 
uncollectible  and  trcruble-br^eding  war  debts. 
The  present  high  degree  of  economic  co- 
operation between  cur  two  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  making  as  gre.it  a  contribution  as 
pcssib'e  to  the  pooled  war  effort  of  the 
United  Nations  is  extremc'y  gratifying  to  us 
and  mu.'^t  be  so  to  our  allies.  Fcrtunately, 
the  groundwork  for  this  close  collaboration 
was  laid  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
I  refer  primarily  to  the  two  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  between  us.  the  first  of  which 
entered  Into  force  on  January  1.  1936.  ar.d 
the  second  of  which,  replachiR  the  first, 
became  effective  on  January  1.  1929.  the  first 
day  cf  the  year  in  which  Hitler  forced  upon 
Erurope  the  war  that  was  destined  to  spread 
over  the  globe. 

The  trade  agreements  we  entered  Into  In 
the  days  of  precaricus  peace  went  a  long  way 
to  heal  the  economic  wounds,  and  attendant 
HI  feeling,  each  of  us  had  dealt  the  other  in 
earlier  years  after  the  First  World  War. 

On  my  side  of  the  ime.  there  had  been  the 
so-called  Emergency  Tariff  Act  of  1921.  fcl- 
lowed  inunedlately  by  a  general  upward  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  In  the  act  of  1922;  then,  on 
the  brink  of  the  worst  economic  depression 
the  world  has  suffered,  came  the  monu- 
mental barrier  created  by  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  In  our  Revenue  Act  of 
1932,  two  of  the  four  product*  subjected  to 
new  excise  taxes  by  means  of  a  rider  to  that 
legislation — lumber  and  copper— were  ar.d 
are  of  great  interest  to  Canada.  The^e 
mcafures  in  their  coUective  effect  struck  hard 
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ft  the  tradp  of  other  countries  dnada  felt 
the  effects  as  much  a»  any  other  cuuntry — 
perhap:^  more  than  any  other 

Action  on  your  side  of  the  I:ne  was  not  slow 
In  coming  You  may  recall  that  Canadian 
duties  on  a  considerable  number  of  products 
nurmally  imp<^)rtcd  from  the  United  Slates 
were  raised  automatically  to  the  levels  pro- 
vided lor  on  tlic  same  products  in  our  TurifT 
Act  of  1930  Everyone  remembers  the  Ottawa 
agreements  of  1932,  whe..  the  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  United  States  and  all 
countries  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  make 
up  for  lost  and  depressed  markets  elsewhere 
by  tariff  preferences  intended  to  encourage  an 
expansion  of  trade  within  the  Brlti.sh  Em- 
pire Every  country  felt  the  effects  of  the 
Ottawa  agreements;  none,  I  believe,  more 
than  did  the  United  States. 

I  mention  these  historical  facts  because 
they  serve  to  remind  us  of  past  mistakes,  still 
by  no  means  completely  remedied,  that  must 
be  avoided  after  this  most  cot^tly  of  all  wars,  in 
men  and  wealth,  has  been  brcughi  to  an  end 
by  our  common  victory  They  also  serve  to 
emphasize  the  fundamental  necessity  of  car- 
ryint;  forward  constructively  the  task  of  eco- 
romic  cot)peratlon  between  us  begvm  with 
the  first  trade  agreement  and  continued  ever 
since. 

The  governments  of  your  country  and  mine 
see  eye  to  eye  on  this.  They  have  formally 
declared  their  intention  to  seek  common 
goals  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

On  November  30  last,  in  an  exchange  of 
notes,  cur  two  Governments  took  another  Im- 
portant step  along  the  road  to  a  better  world 
after  victory  We  agreed  not  only  to  try  to 
promote  mutually  advantageous  economic  re- 
lations between  ourselves,  but  to  seek  the 
cooperation  oi  other  nations  of  like  mind 
In  promoting  the  betterment  of  world-wide 
economic  relations  These  aims  involve  ap- 
propriate national  and  international  meas- 
ures to  expand  production,  employment,  and 
the  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods; 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory 
treatment  in  International  commerce;  re- 
duction of  tariff.'^  and  other  trade  barriers; 
and.  generally,  attammeiit  of  the  economic 
objectives  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  throuch 
the  collaboration  of  the  United  Nations 
which  are  willing  to  Join  with  us  in  the 
realization  of  these  objectives. 

Many  of  the  United  Nations,  through  ar- 
ticle VII  of  their  mutual-aid  agreements 
with  the  United  States,  have  already  Joined 
In  this  same  declaration  of  post-war  economic 
objectives. 

Our  two  countries.  In  the  same  exchange 
Of  notes,  have  expressed  our  intention  to  do 
something  concrete  about  our  declaration  of 
aim-s  by  discussing  s<jon  with  other  United 
Nations  how  we  two  and  other  like-minded 
nations  can  agree  upon  a  program  to  carry 
cut  these  aims  Tliey  seek  to  furnish  to  the 
world  practical  evidence  of  the  ways  in  which 
two  neighboring  countries  that  have  a  long 
experience  of  friendly  relations  and  a  high 
degree  of  economic  Interdependence,  and 
that  share  the  conviction  that  such  recipro- 
cally beneficial  relations  mu>;t  form  pnrt  of 
a  general  system,  may  promote  by  agreed 
action  their  mutual  Interests  to  the  benefit 
of  themselves  and  other  countries. 

I  am  not  so  bold  as  to  venture  a  prediction 
here  as  to  the  details  of  such  a  program 
However.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  march 
t<igether.  with  other  f<irward-looklng  nations, 
along  the  road  to  a  frvutful  and  secure  post- 
war world,  provided  the  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  support  their  governments  with 
understanding  and  determination  In  their  ef- 
forts to  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
achieve  these  great  objective's. 

When  the  war  ends  similar  problems  will 
face  us  both  We  shall  both  confront  the 
task  of  demcblllzatlon.  and  we  shall  both 
endeavor  to  make  fcure  that  the  young  men — 


!  and  young  women — who  are  dl-icharc;ed  from 
military  service  have  a  real  (hancc  to  find 
useful  and  productive  employment  Both  of 
us  prefer  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  and  we 
shall  both  desire  to  lighten  government  con- 
trols as  rapidly  as  the  phenomenon  of  scarcity 
vanishes  and  conditions  permit  free  enter- 
pri.op  to  play  its  proper  role.  Both  of  us  will 
find  our  industries  still  working  largely  on 
war  firders,  and  the  problems  of  conversion 
will  be  urgent  Beth  of  us  will  want  to  make 
our  contribution  to  the  relief  and  recon- 
struction of  the  devastated  countries,  and  we 
shall  want  to  make  that  contribution  In  the 
way  which  will  h«  Ip  the  peoples  of  those 
regions  get  bark  to  health  and  strength  and 
to  self-reliance  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
shall  both  be  Interested  in  possible  Inter- 
national arrangements  about  gold,  and  cur- 
renc  es,  and  International  Investment.  And 
we  s.Tall  both  dtslre  to  Increase  the  economic 
interchange  between  us  and  with  others  on 
the  most  fruitful  basis  possible. 

On  all  these  questions  we  can  talk  use- 
fully together  as  we  have  agreed  to  do  Our 
discu.s.slons  will  become  efen  more  useful 
as  we  undertake  to  conduct  them  in  an  even 
larger  framework,  the  framework  of  the  whole 
United  Nations.  There  is  no  disagreement 
anywhere  as  to  what  the  United  Nations  want. 
They  want  full  employment  for  their  people 
at  good  wages  and  under  good  working  con- 
ditions, and  the  other  physical  and  institu- 
tional arrangements  that  add  up  to  fres- 
dom  from  want.  But  differences  of  opinion 
doubtless  exist  within  and  between  the  sev- 
eral countries  as  to  the  means  to  bo  adopted — 
divergencies  may  arise  as  to  the  desirability 
or  etncacy  of  particular  policies  or  measures. 
An  examination  of  the  causes  of  any  dis- 
agreement will  u.sually  reveal  that  It  exists 
mainly  because  people  are  considering  the 
question  from  different  viewpoints,  that  the 
parties  are  basing  their  Judgments  on  dif- 
ferent or  incomplete  facts  and  different  con- 
sldeiation§.  If  both  parties  had  the  same 
facts  and  considerations  in  mind,  and  If  each 
knew  fully  the  reasons  behind  the  pcjsltion 
taken  by  the  other.  tJiere  would  much  more 
quickly  be  a  meeting  of  minds. 

This  Is  true  not  only  of  individuals,  but 
also  of  nations,  and  It  suggests  the  need  for 
Joint  as  well  as  separate  stvidy  of  the  facts 
and  considerations  relating  to  proposals 
aimed  at  attaining  the  desired  ends.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  United  Nations  were  to  set 
up  nachinery  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
and  studying  all  International  aspects  of 
problems  under  the  general  heading  of  free- 
dom from  want,  and  for  assembling  all  the 
pertinent  facts  and  considerations  relating 
thereto,  and  for  Jointly  analyzing  all  facts 
and  considerations  relating  to  measures  or 
policies  proposed  for  furthering  the  end  In 
view,  the  controversies  and  conflicts  of  policy 
which  have  so  long  embittered  relations  in 
the  International  economic  held,  and  there- 
fore generally,  might  largely  disappear.  If 
the  analysis  were  thorough  enough,  and  the 
problems  cf  each  country  were  fully  under- 
stood by  the  others,  .solutions  ct)Vild  be  found 
that  would  serve  the  Interest.s  of  all  con- 
cerned Nothing  Is  more  dear  to  my  mind 
than  this:  If  all  aspects  of  an  economic 
problem  were  explored.  It  would  become  ap- 
parent that  the  basic  interests  of  all  coun- 
tries are  largely  common  Interests,  that  each 
couu'<y"s  economic  problems  are  related  to 
ant*  inseparable  from,  those  of  the  others. 

/.  United  Nations  study  such  as  I  have  In 
mind  would  explore  In  a  careful,  thorough, 
and  systemr.tlc  way  world  problems  in  the 
economic  field,  toward  the  solution  of  which 
mu(  h  progress  must  be  made  if  we  are  to 
have  anything  approaching  the  goal  of  free- 
dorr,  from  want  In  our  own  countries  or  else- 
where People  and  governmcTits  here  a:id 
everywhere  arc  studying  these  problems;  are 
eeurching   for  solutions.     The  plaua  of  one 


government  or  group  of  governments  mky 
seem  sound  enough  m  the  light  of  their  own  I 
interests,  but  may  contain  flaws  which  are 
visible  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  other  gov- 
ernments or  countries.  If  the  study  to  which 
I  have  referred  did  no  more  than  detect  and 
focus  attention  on  such  flaws,  if  it  did  no 
more  than  prevent  the  crystallization  In  one 
country  or  group  of  countries  of  Ideas  which 
are  objectionable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
others.  It  would  serve  a  highly  useful  pur- 
pose. It  is,  however,  my  hope  and  belief 
that  a  United  Nations  undertaking  such  as  I 
have  suggested  would  be  able  to  formulate 
plans  and  recommendations  of  a  constructive 
sort — to  find,  so  to  speak,  common  denomi- 
nators which,  in  the  net.  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  all.  Failing  to  begin  such  or- 
ganized study  and  dlscus.slon  now.  there  is 
danger  that  divergent  views  and  policies 
may  become  crystallized,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  common  war  effort,  and  to  the  detriment 
of  efforts  to  bring  about  a  peace  that  will  be 
more  than  a  brief  and  uneasy  interlude  be- 
fore another  even  more  horrible  and  more 
destructive  war  devastates  and  depopulates 
the  world. 

My  Government  believes  that  the  Initia- 
tion of  such  studies  Is  already  overdue  If 
we  do  not  make  a  start  now.  there  is  danger 
that  we  shall  be  brought  together  to  make 
the  peace  with  as  m.any  plans  as  there  are 
governments.  The  day  of  complete  victory 
cannot  come  too  so.)n;  we  all  give  thanks  to 
God  for  every  advance  we  make  toward  that 
goal  at  every  sign  of  weakness  in  our  ene- 
mies. Between  now  and  that  day  we  must 
endeavor  to  prepare  ourfclves  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  that  peace  will  bring. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  Government  in- 
tends at  once  to  undertake  discussions  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  as  to 
the  most  practical  and  effective  methods 
through  which  these  vitally  necessary  con- 
ferences and  consultations  between  us  all 
can  be  held.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  from 
these  meetings  a  large  measure  of  agree- 
ment will  already  be  found  to  exist,  that  so- 
lutions will  be  available  for  such  divergen- 
cies as  may  be  apparent,  and  that  in  the  la.^t 
analysts  It  will  be  found  that  what  may  even 
appear  to  be  fundamental  obstacles  can  be 
resolved  In  the  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  us 
all. 

What  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
striving  for.  I  am  persuaded,  Is  exactly  what 
the  people  of  Canada  are  striving  for  They 
seek  the  attainment  of  the  noble  objectives 
set  forth  In  the  Atlantic  Charter.  They  seek 
to  achieve  these  ends,  not  because  of  any 
altruistic  motives,  not  through  the  dictates 
of  any  theoretical  idealism,  but  rather  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  attainment  t>f 
these  objectives  will  be  in  their  own  self- 
interest — and  I  believe  that  in  my  own  coun- 
try we  have  learned  through  the  bitter  expe- 
rience of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  that 
the  most  practical  form  of  self-interest  la 
enlightened  self-interest. 

We  have  seen  beyond  the  shadow  of  any 
doubt  that  a  policy  of  internatlf)nal  cooper- 
ation which  far  too  many  told  us  24  years 
ago  w.is  a  policy  of  suicidal  sentimentality, 
was  In  fact  a  policy  of  advantageous  hard- 
headed  realism 

Most  of  us  have  learned  a  great  truth  that 
Is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  many  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  that  is  that  the  real  sclf-mterest  of  one 
nation  coincides  with  the  permanent,  with 
the  ultimate,  self-interests  of  other  nations 
F( >r  there  is  no  people  which  v. Ill  net  bene- 
fit more  by  peace  than  by  war  The  preser- 
vation Cf  peace  and  the  practice  of  human 
tolerance  mu>t  come  to  be  reccgnlzed  by 
every  nation  and  by  every  government  as  the 
Indispensable  rerjulsltes  oi  all  peoples.  Never 
again  can  humanity  permit  dictator  dema- 
gogues once  mere    to  proclaim  the  alleged 
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▼Irlle  glories  of  war  or  the  cruel  falsehood 
that  there  exists  a  master  race. 

No  rational  man  or  woman  today  can  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  had  the  natiorxs  of  the 
world  been  able  to  create  some  effective  form 
of  International  organization  In  the  years 
that  followed  the  cloae  of  the  last  great 
World  War.  and  had  been  able  to  bulwark 
that  organlzaUon  with  Judicial  and  police 
powers,  the  devastating  uagedy  which  hu- 
manity today  IS  undergoing  would  have  been 
avoided.  From  the  sUndpoint  of  material 
•elf-intereet  alone,  leaving  aside  every  moral 
consideration,  the  lot  of  every  one  of  our 
fellow  citizens  would  have  been  far  better. 
No  one  can  appraise  the  cost  of  the  present 
war  in  terms  of  life  and  human  suffering. 
But  we  can  appraise  lU  cost  in  material 
terras,  and  we  know  that  as  a  result  of  this 
material  cost,  the  standard  of  living  of  every 
Individual  in  every  region  of  the  world  will 
be  Impaired. 

If  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Nations  are  not  af- 
forded by  their  peoples  the  opportunity  of 
coUaboraUng  together  in  effective  policies  of 
recovery,  or  of  assumii^  a  Joint  responsibility 
for  making  completely  sure  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  not  again  violated,  there  can 
be  no  rcoult  other  than  utter  disaster.  The 
Structure  of  our  civilization  is  not  so  tough 
as  to  make  it  conceivable  that  It  would  resist 
•  repetition  of  the  present  holocaust. 

V.'c  have  evolved  here  in  the  New  World  a 
system  of  International  relationships  which 
Constitutes  perhaps  the  highest  achievement 
In  the  sphere  of  practical  international  liv- 
ing which  civilized  man  has  so  far  created. 
From  the  historical  standpoint  It  Is  very 
recent  indeed,  but  it  has  grown,  gradually 
perhaps  but  nevertheless  steadily,  through- 
cut  the  period  of  the  Individual  life  of  the 
democracies  of  the  Americas.  It  Is  a  system 
In  which  the  smallest  state  Is  Just  as  free 
to  determine  Its  own  destiny  as  the  largest 
Btate.  It  is  a  system  where  the  smallest 
state  feels  Just  as  eectire  as  the  largest  state, 
because  of  Its  knowledge  that  its  independ- 
ence and  integrity  are  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  Its  more  powerful  neighbors,  and  be- 
cause of  Its  assurance  that  should  Its  lib- 
erties t>e  Jeopardized  by  aggression  coming 
from  without  the  Western  Hemisphere,  its 
more  powerful  neighbors  will  take  tlie  action 
necessary  to  repel  that  danger. 

Every  region  of  the  world  possesses  its  own 
peculiar  problems.  Its  own  special  advan- 
tages, end  its  own  Inherent  difficulties.  We 
hear  much  of  the  age-old  rivalries  which 
have  persisted  In  Europe  and  In  other  quar- 
ters 0'  the  globe.  But  I  think  that  we  of 
the  Americas  can  say  that  If  22  Independent 
democracies  such  as  those  which  occupy 
North.  Central,  and  South  America — of  dif- 
ferent races,  of  different  languages,  and  of 
different  orirlns — can  achieve  the  measure  of 
progress  which  we  now  have  achieved,  toward 
a  peaceful  and  humane  relationship,  and 
toward  profitable  economic  cooperation,  that 
same  form  of  relationship  can  be  achieved  in 
all  regions  of  the  world 

The  creation  of  that  same  kind  of  decent 
International  relationship  by  all  peoples  Is 
the  objective  today  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  am  confident  that  after  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  our  common  enemies  that  ob- 
jective will  be  attained. 

Through  our  continued  cooperation  the 
peace  of  the  world  can  be  maintained,  for 
With  the  defeat  and  total  disarmament  of 
the  Axis  Powers  there  can  be  no  further  con- 
flict— If  the  United  Nations  stand  together. 

We  cannot  permit  this  time  that  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  which  our  sons  and  our 
brothers  are  making  In  the  defense  of  our 
liberties  shall  be  made  In  vain.  Only 
through  our  combined  efforts  can  we  make 
certain  that  the  Tlctory  which  we  will  win  in 
battle  can  become  In  fact  the  victory  of  peace. 


War  Goilt  aad  PuBufanent  for  War 
Gimes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  TTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  prepared  by  me  and  appearing 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  American 
Magazine  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
war  guilt  and  the  problem  of  punish- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT    WE    MtJST    DO    WITH    THE    WAR    CRIMINAii 

(By  Elaxrt  D.  Thomas.  United  States 
Senator) 

(Senator  Thomas  Is  one  of  Congress"  lead- 
ing authorities  on  international  affairs  He 
has  lived  widely  In  Europe  and  the  Par  East, 
for  5  years  he  served  as  a  missionary  In  Japan 
and  later  traveled  extensively  In  the  Orient, 
Studying  Its  people,  customs,  and  languages. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  a  member  of  sev- 
eral other  important  committees.  Including 
Foreign  Relations  and  Military  Affairs  ) 

Deep  In  the  secret  archives  of  the  United 
Nations  there  is  being  built  up.  name  by 
name,  one  of  the  most  Infamous  rosters  In 
the  history  of  the  modem  world.  It  is  a  list 
of  Individuals  responsible  for  atrocities  in 
this  war,  with  detailed  recitals  of  their  crimes. 

At  the  close  of  hostilities  that  list  Is  to  be 
handed  to  commanders  of  our  armies  of  occu- 
pation with  instructions  to  arrest  the  sus- 
pects and  imprison  them  pending  trial. 

Thus  will  begin  the  final  and  perhaps  most 
dramatic  act  of  the  war. 

If  we  play  our  roles  well  In  the  war-gulll 
trials,  if  we  handle  our  responsibilities  intel- 
ligently, seeing  to  it  that  guilt  is  properly 
allocated  and  the  gxillty  appropriately  pun- 
ished, we  shall  be  able  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  enduring  world  peace.  If  we  bungle  the' 
Job.  we  may  bring  war  upon  the  world  again 
within  a  generation.  It  would  be  easy  to 
bungle. 

That  is  why  we  must  begin  now  to  formu- 
late hard-and-fast  plans  and  policies  look- 
ing toward  the  perpetuation  cl  peace,  and 
no  problem  that  confronts  us  1.3  more  vital 
than  our  treatment  of  those  reiponsible  for 
the  world's  misery.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  vrar  Ls 
won,  a  long  way  and  a  hard  way  but  I  know 
also  that  we  must  be  forward-looking  If  wi> 
are  to  make  world  peace  easier,  better,  and 
longer-lasting  when  it  comes.     »     •     • 

War  criminals  fall   into  thre<!    groups. 

F.rst  and  least  Important  are  small  fry 
whose  brutalities  over  and  beyond  the  prac- 
tices of  warfare  brought  hiuniliation,  physi- 
cal suffering,  or  death  to  helpless  Victims. 
This  group  would  Include  the  officers  who 
ordered  or  sanctioned  the  unspeakable  in- 
dignities Inflicted  upon  Chinese  civilians  at 
Nanking  and  a  dozen  other  scenes  of  rape 
and  massacre.  It  would  include  the  com- 
manding officers  of  concentration  camps  and 
prisons  where  torture  was  practiced.  It 
would,  In  short,  incltide  all  persons  who  used 
their  power  to  wreak  uiuiecessary  cruelties 
upon  human  beinga  who  cotUd  not  protect 
themselves. 


This  list  is  already  long,  and  It  grows  day 
by  day.  Not  one  of  these  men  shall  escape; 
you  may  be  assured  of  that.  But  I  say  they 
are  least  important  in  the  broad  picture  cf 
war  guilt,  beoause  their  trial  and  punishment 
involve  no  problems  of  policies  or  politics. 
They  are  common  criminals,  and  must  be 
handed  over  to  military  courts-martial  set 
up  by  the  Armies  of  Occupation  for  the 
swift  justice  they  deserve. 

The  second  group  of  war  criminals  is  com- 
posed of  the  Quislings,  the  traitors.  It  is 
not  a  large  group,  nor  is  it  entitled  to  any 
special  consideration.  These  individuals 
stand  charged  with  a  specific  crime,  the  crime 
or  treason  against  their  own  countrymen. 
Therefore,  when  the  nations  are  recon- 
structed, it  Is  just  and  fair  that  men  such  as 
these  should  be  turned  over  to  their  betrayed 
countrymen  for  trial  and  punishment.  I  feel 
sure  the  Norwegians,  for  Instance.  wUl  know 
how  to  handle  their  Quisling. 

The  third  group  of  ww  criminals  is  com- 
posed of  the  leaders — Hitler  and  his  satel- 
lites, Mussolini  and  his  aides.  Tojo  and  his  as- 
sociates. Each  of  these  groups  presents  a 
partlcvilar  problem  and  must  have  individual 
ueatment. 

Wliat  shall  we  do  with  these  men  who 
plunged  the  world  into  war? 

We  must  deal  with  them  wisely,  lor  upon 
our  treatment  of  them  hangs  much  of  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  We  mtist  deal 
with  them  sanely,  without  passion,  being 
careful  not  to  violate  a  single  tenet  of  inter- 
national law.  for  if  we  are  going  to  set  up 
an  association  of  nations  that  will  malntabi 
peace  by  mutual  observance  of  law  and  order 
we  must  set  an  example  at  the  outset. 

Yet  we  cannot  permit  them  to  go  free. 
The  world  can't  take  a  chance  on  men  such 
as  these. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  In  all  the  world  et 
present  there  does  not  exist  a  single  court  of 
law  with  sufficient  Jurisdiction  to  try  crimi- 
naLs  of  this  category.  The  World  Court 
couldn't  do  It:  it  Is  essentially  dedicated  to 
adjudicating  disputes  between  nations,  not 
Judging  criminal  cases.  So,  Icxjklng  forward 
and  making  plans,  we  can  see  that  certain 
stens  must  be  taken. 

Plrst,  a  war-gu!lt  clause  must  be  embodied 
In  the  peace  treaty. 

S3Cond.  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  criminal 
court  to  try  the  heads  of  the  offending 
nations. 

Third,  authority  must  be  designated  for 
the  execution  of  the  sentences  Imposed. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear :  By  the  word 
"execution"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I 
consider  the  death  sentence  fitting  or  de- 
sirable for  men  of  this  character.  On  the 
contrary.  I  should  be  tmalterably  opposed  to 
It.  not  because  It  would  be  an  unjust  penalty, 
but  because  It  would  be  inadequate. 

The  firing  squad  or  the  hangman's  noose 
would  only  elevate  these  men  to  the  stature 
of  martyrdom  In  the  eyes  of  their  unregen- 
erate  followers.  To  see  them  hanging  by 
ropes  would  not  effect  a  cure  for  the  little 
ills  they  broiight  upon  mankind,  nor  act  as 
a  deterrent  for  others  who  might  seek  to 
follow  them  In  aspiring  to  world  domination. 
Dead,  they  would  be  forgotten  too  soon 

No,  I  believe  their  penalty  should  be  to 
live  in  solitary  exile,  like  beasts  In  cages,  as 
constant  reminders  that  society  will  tolerate 
no  more  such  transgressions  against  com- 
mon decency. 

I  should  favor  the  living  death  of  an  exile 
which  woiUd  debar  them  from  all  contact 
with  other  human  beings,  and  I  confess 
frankly  that  I  have  taken,  the  notion  from 
the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.  You  remember 
that  the  Lord,  discovering  the  murder  of  Abel, 
told  Cain  He  woiUd  send  blm  away  to  be  "a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  ...  in  the  earth." 
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Cain  pleaded  for  mercy.  "My  punishment 
Is  greater  than  I  can  bear. "  he  cried.  "Every- 
one that  findolh  me  shall  slay  me  ' 

But  the  Lord  made  sure  that  Cain  should 
not  be  assassinated,  first  by  putting  a  mark 
upon  him  so  that  he  could  be  rerosnized,  i»nd 
second  by  giving  warning  to  the  world  that 
"whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be 
taken  on  him  sevenfold  ' 

Tlie  murder  of  Abel,  as  a  single  act  of  vio- 
lence against  an  individual,  was  not  the  crime 
for  which  Cam  was  punl.shed  He  was  pun- 
ished because  murder  conitilutes  a  crime 
against  society. 

We  have  an  exact  parallel  In  the  case  of 
the  war  criminals.  They  should  be  fr.rced  to 
l.ve  as  pariahs,  marked,  shuniied.  detested, 
shorn  of  all  right  to  respect,  fellowship,  or 
conslderatinn.  The  Lord  thought  this  wa.s  the 
most  severe  punishment  He  could  inflict,  and 
It  has  been  my  otscrvation  that  the  Ltird  does 
a  pretty  good  Job  of  meting  out  Justice. 

Cur  problem  will  be  finding  a  place  to  send 
them.  By  precedent,  we  should  perinit  them 
asylum  In  neutral  nations.  But  that  W(;uld 
not  cut  them  off  from  human  conlucts.  which 
would  be  potentially  dangerous  to  world 
tafety  Too.  neutral  nations  will  be  hard 
to  find  when  this  war  is  over. 

I  believe  the  v.ctorlous  United  Nations 
should  select  l.solated  Islands  and  set  them 
up  as  No  Man'.s  Lands  under  control  of  the 
Inter-AlUed  Peace  Council  Some  of  these 
i>lands  nught  be  utilized  as  international  po- 
lice bases,  but  three  cf  them  shovild  be  set 
aside  specifically  for  the  resldences-in-exile  of 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo. 

We  should  build  no  villas  for  these  men; 
we  should  Rive  them  habitations  compatible 
With  the  simple.  Spartan  ideals  tu  which  they 
pretended.  Alter  all.  the  sort  of  profound 
mediation  which  makes  fi)r  .'Spiritual  purifica- 
tion and  enligh.tenincnt  flourishes  m  such 
stark  moiuuslic  environment.  No  ship  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  touch  the  shores  of  these 
Islands,  and  the  only  contacts  of  the  exiles 
With  the  world  should  be  the  International 
sentries  ft)iever  patrolling  their  sh(.)re8. 

But  perhajjs  we  are  getting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Perhaps  we  are  discussing  methods 
of  punishment  before  we  have  established  the 
guilt  of  the^e  men.  After  all.  what  crime 
have  they  committed?  Let  us  examine  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  charges  which  can  be 
brought  axainst  them 
First.    Hitler      ♦      •      • 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  our  soldiers  marched 
away  to  "Han^;  the  K.iiser  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber.' We  were  going  to  do  all  .sorts  of  un- 
pleasant things  to  him.  In  England,  an  elec- 
tion was  won  on  a  promise  to  "Hang  the 
Kaiser,"  and  In  that  spirit  a  war-gulit  clause 
was  written   Into  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

We  did  not  hang  the  Kaiser;  everyone 
knows  that.  He  lived  to  a  rich  old  age  In 
8umpiucu.-j  mock  majesty,  attended  by  his 
courtiers  and  protected  by  hl.s  guards.  Tech- 
nically, he  was  m  exUe.  Practically,  he  was 
free.  He  even  managed  to  accumulate  a  good 
hausfrau  to  care  for  him  In  his  dotage 

In  all  fairness,  perhaj's  the  Kaiser  deserved 
no  greater  piniishment  Legally,  he  was 
guilty  of  no  crime  against  society.  His  was 
a  crime  only  against  the  nations  his  armies 
actually  attacked  i  and  In  another  sense, 
against  his  own  people),  for  at  that  time  war 
was  a  commonly  accepted  instrument  of  na- 
tional endeavor,  and  had  been  so  recognized 
for  centuries  So.  when  the  Kaiser  went  to 
war.  he  was  exercising  a  normal  and  legal 
Cieaii.^  of  attaining  a  goal  for  his  coui\try 

The  Kelloug-Brianri  Pact  of  1928  changed 
R'.l  that  When  the  great  powers  signed  that 
ai;reem:>nt  renouncing  war  as  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy,  war  In  that  Instant  became 
an  act  of  ctulawry,  a  crime  agaitist  society, 
against  the  whole  human  family. 

Thus,  when  Hitler  marched  Into  Poland  In 
1939,  he  w;is  committing  a  crime  not  against 
Poland  alone,  but  against  all  nations.  With 
that  act.  In  that  moment.  Hitler  became  a 
world  ciimiual. 


His  perfidy  was  made  more  flaf^rant  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  violated  the  solemn  pledge 
of  his  people  since  Germany,  too,  had  signed 
the  non-war  pact. 

His  status  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagi- 
nation be  compared  with  that  of  the  Kaiser 
In  the  last  war,  for  Hitler  lacks  any  pretense 
of  the  royal  precepts  and  prerogatives  that 
gave  the  Kai^cr  at  lea.st  a  hereditary  right  to 
order  his  pe<  pie  to  war.  Hitler  hits  no  royal 
properties.  He  rules  only  by  iirbitrary  as- 
sumpMon  of  power.  His  personal  lineage  Is 
tainted.     He  Is  not  even  a  German, 

We  cannot  accept  him  at  the  peace  table;  he 
has  forfeited  all  right  to  enter  Into  any  sort  of 
negotiations  with  other  nations,  for  he  can- 
not enter  with  clean  hands  He  cannot  be 
considered  an  honorable  adversary.  He  has 
fallen  to  the  slate  of  a  common  cnminiil 

If  we  are  able  to  apprehend  him  before  he 
takes  his  own  life,  banl.«.hment  and  ostracism 
must  be  his  penance,  so  that  he  may  feel  every 
day  the  contempt  of  all  mankind  and  ex- 
perience the  hunger  that  results  from  denial 
c^f  all  human  companionship.  Let's  not  forget 
thr.t  the  peace  of  the  world  lasted  a  long  time 
after  Napoleon  was  exiled;  that  can  be  our 
precedent  and  guide. 

When  Hitler  stands  before  the  bar  of  Justice 
I  Imagine  he  will  fall  back  upon  the  plea  that 
he  Is  being  m;\rtyred  I  .-hould  like  to  see  him 
try  to  prove  that  contention  to  the  mothers, 
w  ives,  and  .swi'cthearts  of  the  German  soldiers 
he  sent  to  thf  ir  deaths.       •      •      • 

With  MuhScKnl,  our  greatest  danger  will  be 
to  guard  against  our  sense  of  humor.  Poor, 
baffled  Bcnitr  presents  a  lugubrious  picture 
as  the  war  roLs  on.  Shouldered  around  by  his 
stronger  partner,  bedeviled  by  swarms  of 
ubiquitous  Gestapo  agents  and  recurring 
rumors  of  revolution,  while  Allied  airmen  rain 
bombs  upon  his  cities  and  Allied  troops 
threaten  momentarily  to  Invade  his  coasts, 
Mussolini  Is  ir,  a  sad  way. 

Our  Amerlcm  impulse  Is  to  feel  sorry  for 
him  This  Is  a  laudable  emotion  so  long  as 
we  keep  it  under  control.  We  must  not  per- 
mit our  emotions  to  cloud  the  cold  facts. 
When  Mussolini  stabbed  P'rat^ce  In  the  back, 
he,  Uh).  became  an  outlaw  In  the  eyes  of  world 
society.    It  Is  a  step  he  can  never  retract. 

True,  he  Is  more  of  a  properly  constituted 
spokesman  for  Italy  than  Hitler  Is  for  Ger- 
many, for  the  king  still  reigns  in  Italy,  even 
if  he  doesn't  rule,  and  parliament  is  still  there, 
even  if  It  doesn't  enact  any  laws 

Mussolini  has  been  a  fool  When  he  per- 
sonally assumed  responsibility  for  Italy's 
partnership  in  the  Axis,  he  took  upon  his  own 
person  the  liability  for  his  country's  war  guilt. 
And  so  it  Is  Mussolini,  the  man,  who  must  pay 
the  penalty. 

Yi't  I  am  not  at  all  .sure  that  we  shall  fii^d  it 
possible  to  bring  Musscilini  to  trial.  I  predict 
that  the  Italian  people  will  attend  to  him  In 
their  own  fashion,  once  the  growing  wave  cf 
dissatisfaction  reaches  Its  crest. 

If  he  Is  spared  for  trial,  what  defense  can 
Mussolini  oITer?  I  can  Imagine  only  one — the 
defen.^e  that  weak,  spineless  Individuals  have 
relied  upon  since  Eve:  "He  made  me  do  It!" 

I  can  imagine  also,  how  Italy's  widows  and 
orphans  will  relish  that       •      •      • 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Japan  com- 
mitted an  act  of  utter  madness  when  the 
threw  herself  Into  the  war  against  the  United 
States  and  England.  Knowing  Japan.  I  am 
convinced  it  was  an  act  of  reneRAde  Japanese, 
and  the  extent  of  their  guilt  can  be  deter- 
mined only  when  we  know  the  full  extent  of 
their  renegadism.  The  picture  is  still  far 
from  clear  Even  when  ;  11  the  details  are 
known,  it  will  be  dlfflculi  to  fasten  guilt  upon 
Individuals. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  speak  of  hang- 
Irg  Hlrohlto.  It  Is  a  seriou.s  mistake  even  to 
Joke  about  such  an  act.  The  Japanese  em- 
peror, the  Son  of  Heaven.  Is  never  responsible 
under  Japanese  laws  for  the  acts  of  the  Japa- 
nese government.  The  emperiir  Is  an  Insti- 
tution aside  and  apart  from  the  government, 
and  around  that   InstUutiou  and  stemming 


from  It  are  the  national  religion,  the  n.itional 
constitution,  all  the  courts  and  governmental 
processes — the  entire  Japanese  social  system. 
There  Is  much  that  is  gt  od  In  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  much  that  is  stabil- 
izing The  man  hlm.self  can  nev>>r  b>  con- 
sidered as  a  political  person  He  Is  no.  com- 
mander in  chief  of  his  armed  forces,  as  art- 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  He  is  a  diety.  and  as 
such  Is  a  stabilizer  We  must  be  extremely 
careftil  not  to  tear  down  any  stabilizing  infl- 
ence  that  remains  anywhere  In  the  world 
when  the  war  Is  over,  we  shall  need  every  one 
we  can  find. 

Touching  the  person  of  Emperor  Hirr.hlto, 
or  the  institution  he  symbolizes,  would  be 
deemed  a  sacrilege  by  millions  of  Japanese 
It  would  .solidify  sentiment  ai/ainst  us  and 
could  only  lead  to  vengeance,  p.obably  :n  the 
form  of  a  new  war,  as  well  as  blighting  every 
Ideal  that  might  be  advanced  In  svipp  )rt  of 
Justice,  If  the  Institution  of  the  S  m  of 
Heaven  Is  to  be  altered,  the  Japanese  jieop'.e 
themselves  miist  alter  it,  and  this  possibility 
Is  remote. 

What  about  ToJo'  Well  we  carlcatur*'  ToJo 
and  speak  of  the  dreadful  things  we  are  going 
to  do  to  him.  yet  the  charge  that  Tcjo  Is  a 
dictator  Is  no  more  Justified  than  charging 
that  President  Roosevelt  is  a  dictator.  ToJo, 
like  Roosevelt,  has  operated  to  date  In  rlRid 
accordance  with  the  established  laws  of  his 
country,  but  his  methods  make  it  advisable  to 
remove  him  from  circulation. 

It  Is  true  tha-.  Japan  committed  a  crime 
against  human  society  when  she  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  she  must  be  pun:shed. 
Many  of  her  leaders  besides  ToJo  mu  ^t  be 
brought  to  trial  Mat-^uoka.  for  example  who 
taught  Japan  how  to  break  treaties,  hi:,  fol- 
lowers, who  aped  the  worst  qualities  rf  Hitler 
and  Mussolini:  Kuru.'^u.  who  was  babbling  of 
peace  as  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked;  the  mili- 
tary men  who  ordered  or  sanctioned  a'roci- 
tles  against  Innocent  civilians  and  hepless 
prisoners  of  war — all  these  and  others  (ru'l'y 
of  crimes  against  decency  must  be  held  to 
answer. 

We  must  smash  the  military  and  lavr.l 
establishments  of  Japan,  disband  her  army, 
destroy  her  navy,  take  away  Korea,  Man- 
churia, Malaya,  Malaysia,  and  all  other  'errl- 
tory  she  has  accumulated  In  her  aggressive 
madness,  and  reduce  her  to  comparative  Im- 
potence m  world  affairs  Japan  was  liff'd  to 
one  of  the  world's  great  powers  after  thi'  last 
war  She  h.is  shown  that  the  honor  we  it  to 
her  head  She  has  lost  the  right  to  a  second 
opportunity  for  some  time. 

When  the  bells  ring  and  the  whLstles  blow 
heralding  the  winning  of  the  war,  we  shi-U  be 
Just  beginning  the  task  cf  winning  the  fencf^. 
We  m.ust.  above  all  things,  renounce  all 
spirit  of  hatred  or  vengeance  We  must  c-eale 
universal  faith  in  the  inieKTlty  of  the  p.-ople 
who  are  to  enforce  the  peace.  We  mu- 1  be 
certain  that  these  individuals  have  the  con- 
fidence not  only  of  their  own  people  but  rf  the 
people  upoii  whom  they  must  pass  Judgment. 
This  is  the  American  way.  and  I  deny  that 
It  IS  the  soft  way  It  is  the  way  of  dei  ency 
and  fairness,  and  upon  such  sentiments  we 
must  build  all  our  deeds  if  peace  is  to  en  lure. 


A  Heartening  Telegram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  U-iiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR TS 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  .<=pite  of 
the  preyi-nl  shortag"  of  farm  labor  and 
farm    machinery   the   leaders  of   Boone 
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Coanty.  HI.,  one  of  the  counties  In  my 
district,  have  girded  up  their  loJns.  sur- 
veyed the  possibiMtles  for  increased  farm 
prcduction  to  supply  urgent  war  needs, 
and  have  determined  to  do  their  part  to 
produce  increased  crops.  As  a  result  of 
th?ir  rfforis.  thjy  report  to  the  Nation, 
by  telegram,  subetantlal  increases  in 
vital  farm  crops  in  that  county  as  goals 
for  1943  ov>?r  1942.  The  following  tele- 
gram tells  the  story: 

Ejclvidsrk.  lu. .  March  8.  19^13. 
Hen   N   U  UxaoN. 

Member  of  Congre&s. 

Washington.  D.C.: 
Boone  County  reports  to  the  Nation  an 
Intenucn  to  p;oduc2:  War  cro^.s,  4.0  percent 
increase;  corn.  87  percent  increase;  trucJc 
crcp«.  7.1  percent  Increase;  sows  to  farrtw, 
spr.ng,  7.9  ji«roent  Increase;  sows  to  farrow, 
fall.  6.3  j-erccnt  Increase;  milk  cows.  90  per- 
cent Ircreasc;  hens  and  pullets,  9,4  percent 
Increase. 

Ve«kk  Barhcs, 
Secretary.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Harou)  Lambext, 

Bcmus  Gravffe. 
Fred  Gallaxo, 

Pomoi.a   Grange. 
Rev.  Au  rN  DxKtJNO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  erxouraping  In- 
creases in  farm  production  goals  listed 
in  this  telcRram  are  very  heartening  in 
this  era  of  shortages,  and  establishes  a 
standard  for  oth^r  counties  to  strive  to 
attain.  We  need  more  leaders  of  this 
type  all  over  America. 


Gcttiag  Ready  for  A.  D.  2039 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OP  MrW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REyRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmarm  entitled  "Getting 
Read>'  for  A.  D.  2039."  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday.  March 
9,  1943: 

crmNG  KK-urr  ron  a.  o.  2039 
(3y  Walter  Llpptnann) 

Althovigb  Uiere  aeems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Coreress  will  vote  to  extend  lcnd-lea."?e,  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  clarify  the  national 
policy  of  »h>ch  the  act  it  tlie  instrument. 
Senator  Ttoimos.  for  example,  hsx  written 
an  article  for  the  United  Preaa,  which  malies 
the   loUowliig   argument: 

1.  The  United  Stalea  U  glTlng  our  alMea 
munitions  of  war  and  "the  only  return  tor 
these  gifts  Is  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  goods  and  aervlces  that  our  forelgu  alUefi 
are  giving  to  our  armed  forces  on  foreign 
9f>U.  Otherwise  lend-lease  is  a  one-way  street 
from  the  United  States  to  our  alUes." 

2  But  Senator  Tydikos  will  vote  to  con- 
tinue lend-lease  •'because  the  stronger  we 
make  our  allies  the  more  quscitly  o\ir  enem.es 
will  be  defeated  and  the  less  lUe  rU  con- 
cerned shaU  lose  If  the  war  is  shortened." 

S.  NeverthelesB.  since  aU  we  get  out  of 
lend-lease  Is  the  'comparatively  HiiaU"  re- 
turn of  defeating  our  enemies  more  quickly 
and  losing  less  Uves,  Senator  Ttdxngs  leeis 


that  we  ought  to  adc  for  a  still  bigger  return. 
And  Mr.  Ttdiwgs'  Idea  of  a  bigger  return  is 
that  the  lard  leased  to  us  en  British  West 
IndiUD  IslJUMls  for  M  years  should  b«  owned 
outright. 

Mr.  Ttdings  feels  that  as  a  far-sighted 
statesman  h:  must  malce  sure  th&t  in  the 
year  A.  D.  2039  there  is  no  argvunent  v.ith 
Britain  about  renewing  the  leases  to  the  land 
we  are  using  In  these  British  islands.  He 
would  rather  have  an  argument  now  in  which 
the  British  Parliament  and  tl-o  American 
Cr.ngrc.=s  and  the  legislative  as.-emblies  cf 
these  British  colonies  h?ve  to  <le*?ate  aiid 
vole  on  the  mcmenU>u6  question  of  what  Is 
to  beccoae  of  these  bases  in  ttie  micidle  of 
tlie  next  century. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  so  far- 
Eiqhted  that  you  do  not  see  vhat  is  nght  in 
front  of  you.  And  tlJe  reason  that  Senator 
TrriMcs  is  so  far-siphted  about  the  year 
A.  D.  2039  U  that  he  la  not  seeing  the  years 
A.  D.  1943  and  A.  D.  19'14.  If  he  did  see 
what  is  right  in  front  of  us.  he  wou'd  not 
be  stylng  In  one  breath  that  lend-lciise  IS  a 
one-way  street  and  In  the  nert  tiiat  it  wUl 
shorten  the  war  by  defecting  cur  enemlea 
more  quickly.  For  if  lend-ltaae  vflll  tliorten 
the  war,  it  U  not  a  one-way  street.  And  if 
It  brings  us  the  quicker  defeat  of  our  enemies 
and  the  saving  of  many  lives,  the  return  on 
lend-lease  is  not  "comparatively  small"  but 
infinitely  great. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  high  time  that  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  stopped  taljtir»g 
about  our  "generosity"  In  s?ndir.g  supplies 
to  Erltain.  Russia,  China,  and  cur  other  allies. 
It  v.fu.  very  handsome  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  say 
that  lend-lease  was  "the  most  g'-nercus  act 
by  any  govemmmt  in  the  world's  history." 
Eut  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  If  Grcst 
Eritain  had  not  won  the  Battle  of  Britain, 
Hommel  and  not  General  E.senh.jwer  wou'd 
be  in  Dakar  and  Casablanca  today  and  Mont- 
gcmery  wcu'd  not  be  at  the  Maieth  line  In 
Tunisia,  and  Hitlsr  vrould  be  in  Iceland  aid 
Greenland  and  the  Azorts.  and  there  wcu  d 
almcst  certainly  have  been  no  Australia  fjT 
General  MacArthur  to  fall  back  upon  when 
we  lo.-.t  the  Philippines  and  we  would  not  be 
in  India  preparing  to  reopen  CUna  for  en 
attack  on  Japan,  and  in  all  dli-ectiocs  we 
Bhculd  certainly   be  in   a  fri^h.ful  mess. 

How  then  can  a  Senator  talk  about  these 
great  mati.er8  with  tuch  trifling  condeiccn- 
slcn.  as  If  an  act  of  the  most  unlishtcned 
American  national  eelf-lnterest  were  like  a 
rich  man  giving  pennies  to  a  bf^gar?  The 
next  thing  you  know  somebody  will  get  up 
and  say  that  Eisenhower's  and  MacArtliur's 
and  Halsey's  men  otight  to  come  back  and 
thank  the  taxpayers  for  their  generosity  In 
giving  them  jrianes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and 
food  to  fight  the  enemy  with.  Does  that 
sound  absurd?  What  Is  the  dlfrerence  be- 
tween an  American  plane  flown  by  a  British 
pilot  from  Tripoli,  an  American  pilot  from 
Tunisia,  a  Russian  pilot  from  Stillngrad.  or 
a  Dutch  pUot  from  Australia?  Do  the  Brit- 
ish, the  Russian,  and  the  Dutch  pUots  owe 
us  anything  for  the  use  of  the  plane,  or  do 
we  owe  them  something  for  their  services? 
Yet  the  notion  persists  In  the  minds  of  men 
like  Senator  TTDtwoa  that  Icnd-leaee  is 
cliarlty  and  not  an  American  military  policy. 
They  had  better  get  rid  of  the  notion.  They 
I  had  better  stop  counting  the  pennies  to  see 
I  how  the  money  value  of  what  we  have  con- 
tributed compares  with  the  money  valtie  of 
what  we  are  receiving.  There  a-e  many  in- 
dications that  the  European  war  is  going  to 
be  brought  to  an  end  by  campaigns  in  which 
the  British  and  the  Russian  amtributlons 
In  blood  and  treasure  wUl  have  t>een  enor- 
motuty  greater  than  our  own.  Let  us  not  be 
In  a  position  of  expecting  to  te  repaid  by 
our  allies  for  our  amaUer  contribution  to  the 
victory. 

And  let  US  remember  that  when  the  war 
ends  m  Eixrope,  there  will  still  be  the  war 


in  the  Paelfie.  and  that  we  are  eMkitinc  <m 
the  Brittsh  and  Cbinese.  Wc  abaU  also  ooC 
wish  to  reject  the  belp  of  Busala.  We  have 
a  right  to  believe  that  our  allies  will  in  their 
own  interest  do  aU  tn  their  power  to  bring 
the  Pacific  war  to  a  decisive  and  prompt  con- 
clusion. But  it  we  teach  them  to  think 
that  our  contribution  in  Surope  was  gen- 
ertMlty  that  should  be  bargained  about  and 
repaid,  we  ahall  invite  them  to  remind  us 
that  now  it  is  their  turn  to  be  phtlantbrtyic, 
condescending,  and  picayune. 

60  I  say  tiiat  Senator  Ttsimob  and  tboee 
whose  views  he  reflects  should  not  be  so  far- 
sighted  about  A.  D.  2039,  and  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  American  things  that 
really  matter  right  here  and  right  now.  Ttte 
twentieth  century  has  been  a  tough  cen- 
tury, touf  h  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
any  Senator.  The  twenty-first  century  may 
for  the  time  being  be  left  to  take  care  of 
Itself. 


Fam  Prodnctio!!  Yfiil  Laf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBfTATTVBB 

TuesdAV.  March  9,  1943 

llr.  SIKES.  llT.  Speaker,  planting 
time  is  here.  Farmers  must  complete 
their  preparations  for  the  year's  crops. 
The  seasons  will  not  wait  on  Government 
pronouncements  or  Government  regula- 
tions. The  average  fanner,  accustomed 
to  years  of  Government  supervision  of 
his  farm  program,  finds  himself  badTy  at 
a  loss.  Toe  Dapartment  of  Agriculture's 
IS43  program  is  incomplete  and  muddled. 
There  is  a  terrible  shortage  of  labor,  a 
serious  lack  of  machinery,  equipment, 
and  fertiliZ3r.  Time  grows  ominously 
short,  and  each  passing  day  of  uncer- 
tainty means  greater  reductions  In  next 
fall's  crops.  It  Is  interesting  to  read 
Mar'i  Sullivan's  comments  on  this  situa- 
tion, and  I  include  his  noteworthy  article 
herein; 

rASMEBS  DisoouaAcrD 
(By  Mark  SulUvan) 

The  date  can  be  fixed  when  ofBctal  Wash- 
ington woke  up  to  the  crisis  about  food  pro- 
duction the  coming  stmimer.  On  iCarcb  6. 
Manpower  Commissioner  McNutt  issued  a 
hurried  and  belated  order— that  farmers  b« 
deferred  In  the  draft.  This  will  be  a  help. 
but  on'y  a  slight  and  pwrtial  one.  And  it 
comes  late. 

Up  to  the  first  week  erf  March,  the  attitude 
of  Washington  ofllcials  about  food  produc- 
tion had  been  confident.  They  rvproacbed 
persons  who  cried  wamli»g.  They  had  act  a 
goal  for  this  year's  productlcm — 8  peroent 
above  last  year's  cropw — and  they  tbought 
the  goal  would  lie  met. 

Last  week,  however.  Waahingtoti  began  to 
receive  reports  from  some  3.000  county  agents 
of  the  Agriculture  Department.  Ttoese  pre- 
dicted alarming  reductions  of  spring  plant- 
ing. Upon  receipt  of  the^e  reports.  Secre- 
tary of  Agrictilture  Wickard,  questloiied  by  a 
Senate  conunlttee,  said,  with  obvk>us  con- 
cern and  reluctance,  tliat  the  prospect  of 
getting  production  even  equal  to  last  year's 
"doesn't  look  very  good  now." 

Actually,  the  prospect  ia  more  serious  than 
the  statistics  show— this  is  a  flc'.d  In  which 
the  statistics  lag  materially  behind  the  facts. 
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OBIOAM,  TTNIOlt  vmtBAN 


and  when  tt  did  get  the  cash  back  as  taxes  it 
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The  survey  by  count"  acrcnts  of  the  ATricul- 
ture  Department  wis  made  In  February, 
when  tliere  was  still  ■  Ime  for  f:irmers  to  plan 
their  spring  planting,  and  farmers  still  hoped 
that  steps  would  be  laken  at  Washington  to 
relieve  their  handlcips — which  are  mainly 
BhortaRe  of  Ipbor  nnM  shortage  of  farm  ma- 
chinery Today  the  time  for  planting  Is 
close  at  hand.  In  the  IntT^al.  no  helpful 
step  was  accomplished  at  Washington,  until 
Mr.  McNutt's  orc^er  of  March  6  deferring 
farmers  In  the  draft 

Throu2;hout  February  proposals  to  cure  the 
farm  situation  encountered  opposition  and 
delay.  Proposals  that  farmers  \ye  deferred, 
end  that  farmers  alr.vuly  In  the  Army  be  re- 
If-ared.  hrxd  cppcsition  from  Army  heads. 
The  Rdmlnlstratlcn  projx)sal  of  a  subsidy  to 
farmers  had  opp"sl-.lnn  from  farm  leaders, 
suspicious  of  the  increased  Government  con- 
trol which  wou'd  accompany  a  subsidy.  The 
propjosals  about  organizing  volunteer  town 
persons  to  work  on  farms  encounter  skcptl- 
cisnrt  from  the  farmers,  who  doubt  their  prac- 
ticality. All  the  proposals,  except  the  one 
about  deferring  farmers,  are  still  In  saspen- 
s'on.  The  truth  Is  the  farmers"  chief  handi- 
cap— lack  of  workers  because  of  high  wages 
paid  In  Irdustry^ls  deeply  rooted  In  the 
administration  policy  about  labor,  going 
back  several  years.  Any  present  practical  and 
sufficient  remedy  Is  dlfflcult  to  envisage. 

It  Ls  probable  th,'  reduction  of  foi,d  sup- 
plies will  be  even  more  serious  than  is  now 
belatedly  rcall:'ed.  A  large  contributing  fac- 
tor Is  the  farmers"  psycholopy.  a  thing  not 
subjc<  t  to  statl'tlcs.  Those  March  days,  as 
the  sun  warms  the  soil,  the  instinct  of  every 
farmer  is  to  plow  and  plant,  to  the  limit. 
But  this  year  the  fanner  is  discouraged.  In- 
dignant. The  mood  is  reflected  In  letters  to 
this  writer  from  practically  every  part  of  the 
country. 

P:cm  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  a  farmer-owner 
writes  In  a  spirit  of  patient  resignation  to  a 
Bom.ber  and  ominous  condition.  "F.umcrs 
are  quitting  farming  In  this  loralltv  That 
does  not  mean  tlint  thc-^e  farms  will  stand 
Idle,  but  it  does  mem  that  product  inn  on 
these  farms  will  be  down  I  employ  two  men, 
with  myself  part  time.  Last  year  we  rallked 
13  cows,  raised  100  hoes  and  13  calves. 

■'N(;w  one  man  will  work  our  farm  this 
comiiii;  season  and  he  v.lU  do  jui^t  what  he 
can  and  that  is  all  tl.cre  will  be  to  it.  Our 
neighbors  up  and  down  the  road  for  miles 
are  experiencing  the  same  thing.  •  •  • 
Bnmclhlng  that  we  never  have  exper;enced 
before  Is  happening   In  the  Ct)rn  Bolt  "' 

The  spirit  of  a  letter  from  CedarvjUe,  Ohio. 
Is  Indignation.  In  neaiby  cities.  Industrial 
plants  doing  Government  work  are  paying 
wages  to  $10  and  $12  a  day.  Becau^^e  farmers 
cannot  pay  such  wages,  farms  are  draired  of 
help.  As  a  result.  In  a  single  county  2,000 
acres  of  last  year's  crop  of  soybeans  ar^  s'lll 
Unharvcsted.  and  20.0C0  acres  of  corn  'And 
farmers  are  nc  w  asked  to  plant  more  •  •  • 
1  have  a  herd  of  milking  shorthorns  We 
have  dropped  out  of  milk  production  and 
are  letting  the  calves  have  the  whole  milk. 
In  10  months  they  will  bring  $150  ea-^h 
Think  how  much  milk  it  takes  to  bring  that 
amount  at  the  local  farm  price  of  $2  70  a 
hundred   pounds" 

This  last  point  may  not  be  clear  to  city 
folks.  It  means  that  the  price  received  for 
beef  Is  so  high  and  that  received  for  milk 
so  low  that  dairymen  feed  their  milk  to  calves 
In  order  to  make  beef  of  them.  The  effect 
on  milk  supply  for  cities  is  bound  to  be 
grave.  The  time  Is  late  for  remedy  To  a 
farmer  who  In  mid-March  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  arrange  for  h«lp  for  the  season,  or 
has  not  yet  surmounted  the  red  tape  and 
delay  Involved  In  ge;tlng  more  farm  ma- 
chinery, the  die  la  cast. 


The  Farm  Situation 
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HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Tuesday,  March   9.  1943 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followir.^'  supplemental 
list  cf  narrie.s  of  fi  imers  vvho  have  writ- 
ten me  regarding  the  farm  situation: 

William  Suttmann.  Oldenburg.  Ind  : 
Charles  Comer  fz  S nv.s.  O^go  d,  Ii.d  ;  August 
Pepper,  Feppcrtown.  Ind  ;  Frank  H.  Reifel, 
Metamora,  Ind.;  Joe  Mycr.s  Sunman.  Ii.d  ; 
Charles  W.  Miller.  Sunman.  Ind  ;  Charles 
Hayes,  Bedford.  Ind  ;  William  H.  B.-xuden- 
dlstcl.  Brcokville,  Ind;  Ben  Flccliletman, 
Batesvllle,  Ind.;  Lcgan  Th  imp.«on.  Laurel, 
Ind  :  Frank  C.  Curry.  Okeaua,  Ohio;  Harry 
M  Brlrr.  C(;llege  Corner.  Ohio:  William  A. 
S'lrn.  Metamora,  Ini.;  Leo  J  Werner.  Bates- 
vllle, Ind  :  Wayne  SHecks,  Etdiord.  Ird  ;  Joe 
Billman.  Sunman.  Ind.;  Myrle  Bun£;cr,  Rising 
Sun,  Ind  :  Henry  C.  Asche,  Sunman,  Ind  ; 
Edw.  F.  Mcddel.  Erockville.  Ii.d;  Leonard 
G-irtennian.  Brookville,  Ind  ;  Fred  B.  Greene, 
Madl&on.  Ind  ;  Monroe  Crowell.  College  Cor- 
ner. Ohio;  RoKa  Uuudtndislel.  Biookvllle. 
Ohio;  Cliflfcrd  Evant.  Brooliville.  Oho;  Rich- 
ard O  Mt  ley  Brookvjlle.  Ohio;  Almcnt  Reifel, 
Metiimura,  Ohio;  Aithur  J.  Stone,  Harrlscn, 
Ohio;  Arthur  Slekman,  Rising  Sun,  Ind.; 
William  Liigle.  P^'kin.  Ind. 


WiMiam  McKinley 


EXTENS;iON  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF    TFNNESSFE 
IN  THE  HO'J:3E  OF  REPKEtJENTATlVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  President  William 
McKinley,  the  event  was  celebrated  by 
this  Hou.'^e  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio 
delegation.  I  insert  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks  a  tribute  to  this  great  and 
good  man  by  the  Honorable  E.  E.  Patton, 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  This  article  is  of 
historical  worth  and  is  one  filled  with 
human  interest. 

McKiNiFY.  War  Preslient  of  1898.  B  )rn  100 
Years  Ago  Today — Was  a  Master  or  Tact 

(By  E  i:  Patton) 
Today  is  the  one  /umdredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  William  McKmley.  our  twenty- 
fourth  President,  whi  was  In  otBce  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  Greater 
lawyers  and  statesmei.  have  sat  in  the  White 
Hcu^e.  but  never  a  man  with  a  higher  regard 
fcr  integrity,  honesty,  and  truth,  or  a 
greater  sympathy  for  unfortunate  humanity. 
It  is  said  that  he  cou  d  deny  an  cfflce  seeker 
and   make   the   disappointed   one   thmlt    mirr 

Of  him  than  when  he  first  approached  the 
President. 

Bob   Taylor  used   tc  tell   how.   In   the   war 
Of  1898,  Tennessee  had  three  regiments  and 


was  thus  entitled  to  a  brigadier  general. 
The  Governor  appointed  all  of  the  officers 
from  colonel  down.  Now  Governor  Taylor 
had  long  wanted  to  go  to  the  Senate,  and  he 
thought  If  he  had  a  military  record  it  would 
put  him  there  So  he  got  an  appointment 
with  the  President,  with  whom  he  had  served 
In  Congress. 

"He  did  not  tell  me,"  said  Governor  Taylor, 
"as  he  could  have,  that  I  did  not  kn<iw  how  to 
lay  out  a  banitary  camp,  that  I  could  not 
protect  the  lives  of  my  soldiers  in  camp  or 
on  the  field  cf  battle  He  Juit  slapptd  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  said:  'Governor.  I'm  afraid 
>ou  nuKht  get  killed*  Right  then  nil  my 
military  ambition  oc;'.ed  out,  and  I  l.-ft  the 
White  Hou.-e  thinking  more  of  William  Mc- 
Kmley than  when  I  went  In" 

criosE  scimimN  crNcnAU      ' 

MrKlnley  could  oppose  without  rancor;  he 
could  f;ght  without  bitterness.  When  the 
Spanish-American  w.-.r  canie  on.  he  ap- 
acpomted  as  major  generals  Joe  Wheeler  of 
Alab;  ma  and  F.tzhugh  Lee  of  Virginia,  and 
the  nc.nh  w  of  Gen  Robert  E.  Lee— both  cf 
V  hem  had  worn  the  Confederate  gray  and  had 
fcllowed  the  Stars  and  Bars  to  Appomattox. 
This  act  did  more  to  heal  the  wounds  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  than  anything 
before  or  since.  He  held  no  resentment;  he 
bore  no  grudges  ogivnst  Jcrmer  opponents 
and  enemle  He  regarded  thtm  as  g.cat 
Americans,    and    he   felt    they    were   capable. 

During  mcit  of  the  time  M'K'.nley  vias  In 
Congress.  In  the  governor's  mansion  and  In 
tlie  \Vh  te  Koiise.  Mrs.  McXinley  was  nn  al- 
most helpless  invalid  Yet  hLs  official  dutlea 
were  never  tco  pressing  for  him  to  neglect 
the  gracloiLs  lady  who  helped  hini  to  achieve 
fame  and  high  office 

When  Governor  McKinley  was  on  his  way 
to  Washington  to  take  the  oath  as  Prcs.dent, 
he  traveled  on  a  special  train  in  which  his 
aged  mother  was  a  passenger.  Reporters 
aboard  asked  Mother  McKinley  v. hat  her  re- 
action wiis  to  the  high  honor  that  had  been 
bes'owed  on  her  boy 

She  Informed  the  reporters  that  i-he  was 
praying  a  special  prayer  fcr  her  bov  And 
when  pressed  to  know  the  burden  and  theme 
of  thi.s  prayer,  she  .«^ald:  "I  am  asking  God  to 
keep  my  boy  humble  and  to  mal:e  him  an 
Instrument  In  the  hand.5  of  Gcd  to  help 
humanity  "■ 

U.VErs.SED  ET  liANNA 

McKinley  s  name  Is  generally  linked  with 
that  cf  Mark  Hanna.  and.  by  many  people,  in 
a  slighting  n..innfr  It  was  charged  that 
Hanna  owned  and  C(>ntro]led  Mc-Kmley.  but 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment Hanna  had  been  trying  for  vears  to 
promote  the  fortunes  of  some  Ohio  man  and 
make  him  Presu:ent 

In  the  pre-Conventlon  days  of  1896  McKin- 
ley. Myron  T  Herrick.  William  R  D:iy.  and 
other  hading  Republican  figures  in  Ohio  were 
Invited  to  Hanna's  home  in  Cleveland  for 
Sunday  dinner 

After  the  meal,  the  men  went  Into  the 
library  to  smoke  and  talk  a  little  war  strategy. 
Hanna  informed  the  ex-Governor  that,  with 
the  delegates  they  already  had  pledged  from 
the  Southern  and  border  States,  his  nomina- 
tion was  assured  and  his  election  certain  if 
they  could  get  the  support  of  the  delegations 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  that  they 
could  get  both  of  them  If  Mr  McKinley  would 
make  one  promise  He  a.sJced  what  that  was, 
and  Hanna  told  him  that  Matthew  S  Quay! 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas  C  Piatt,  of  New 
York,  wanted  Piatt  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
TYrasury 

McKinley  was  Immersed  in  thought  as  the 

smoke  curled  from  hi.s  cigar.  He  replied: 
"Mark,  seme  things  In  politics  come  tro 
high  ""  Senator  Piatt  was  never  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 
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OBKUN,  umoir  vrmuif 

UcKlnley  wm  bom  In  Nilee,  Ohio,  of 
Sootcb-IrlBh  parents.  He  went  to  Alleghany 
CoUege  in  PenoBylTaniA  and  aerred  4  jtmn 
In  the  Union  Anny,  Ohio  Volunteers.  He 
enlisted  ea  a  private  and  came  out  brevet 
major. 

After  the  war  he  took  up  law  practice  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  served  as  prosecuting  attorney 
and  then  was  elected  to  Congress,  serving 
from  1877  to  1883.  Then  he  was  defeated 
but  was  elected  again  In  1884  and  served 
until  hU  second  defeat  In  1890. 

The  very  thing  tl-at  caused  his  defeat  1a. 
1890  made  him  Governor  of  Ohio  from  1891 
to  1895  and  eventually  made  him  President. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  end 
Means,  he  had  charge  of  what  was  known  as 
the  McKinley  tariff  blU.  But  beginning  In 
1893  we  had  a  serious  depression,  or  as  It  was 
cal'ed  then,  a  panic. 

The  country  swung  rapidly  to  a  high  tariff 
and  this  contributed  to  Mckinley's  advance- 
ment politically. 

McKinley  s  parents  were  devout  Methodists 
and  It  Is  said  that  his  mother  wanted  him 
to  enter  the  ministry  and  become  a  bishop  of 
that  church.  But  he  had  a  mind  for  law 
and  politics  He  had  wise  parents  They 
le»  their  son  follow  his  own  star  of  destiny. 


and  when  It  did  get  the  cash  back  as  taxes  It 
would  not  have  any  more  cash  than  It  bad 
In  the  first  place. 

How  luch  a  procedure  possibly  helps  any- 
one— either  the  Individual  or  the  Govern- 
ment— ^la  beyond  understanding. 

All  of  whldi  has  prompted  the  telegram  1 
sent  you  today  which  said: 

"Dont  force  us  to  sell  our  War  bonds  In 
order  to  pay  2  year's  taxes  in  one.  Adopt  the 
Ruml  plan." 


The  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  Krw  YoaK 

IN  "HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1943 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd.  I  include  the  following  statement 
from  one  of  my  constituents  on  the  cur- 
rent tax  situation: 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
If  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  tlie  senti- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  your  constituents. 
With  whom  I  come  In  oonUct,  with  respect 
to  the  coUecUon  of  Income  taxes,  I  have 
yet  to  find  one  person  who  Is  In  favor  of  the 
Treasury's  plan  to  collect  more  than  a  single 
year  8  taxes  lu  any  one  year,  or  to  find  any- 
one who  is  not  completely  in  accord  with  a 
pay  as  you  go  system  and  in  favor  of  the  Ruml 
plan  for  accompli&lilng  that  end. 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  at  least 
one  other  very  important  point  which  Is  a 
serious  objection  to  any  proposal  to  double 
up  on  tax  collections — the  effect  that  double 
payments  will  have  on  War  bonds.  Not 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  decreasd 
future  sales,  but  from  the  liquidation  of 
bends  already  sold  In  order  to  obtain  the 
cash  with  which  to  pay  the  second  tax. 

Many   people   have   not   accumulated   the 

funds  to  pay  Ibeir  ta,xe6,  but  a  large  numbtr 
of  these  same  people  have  ijought  War  bonds. 

Many  people  have  accumulated  the  neces- 
sary funds,  not  In  cash,  but  in  War  bonds. 

Botn  groups  must  cash  in  their  V.ar  bonds 
If  they  are  caUed  on  to  pay  more  tlian  1 
year's  taxes  In  a  year.  CerUinly  such  a  situ- 
ation would  be  much  more  serious  than  the 
cancellation  of  a  year's  Ux  obligation.  The 
claim  tliat  ttoe  Utter  Is  a  canceliatlon  of 
Treasury  aaseta  is  purely   academic,  but  the 

cancellaUon  of  an  equal  amount  of  bonds 
for  which  the  Government  has  already  re- 
ceived the  money  would  be  a  calamity.  It 
would  force  the  Treasury  Department  to 
fiu-nibh  cash  It  has  not  figured  on  furnishing 


AiMress  by  Hon.  Thiinnan  W.  Arnold 
at  Baaqiiet  GiTen  in  His  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLEHE,  JR, 

or  wrtBCONSiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9).  1943 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTTE.  Mr.  President, 
last  evening  at  the  Statler  Hotel  there 
was  held  a  most  unusual  and  delightful 
banquet  as  a  tribute  to  Hon.  Thiu-man 
W.  Arnold,  whose  nomination  to  be  an 
associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  confirmed  yesterday.  I  had 
the  honor.  Mr.  President,  to  participate 
in  tlie  program.  Aside  from  any  re- 
marks which  I  may  have  made  on  the 
occasion,  I  am  very  sorry  that  those 
made  by  the  other  speakers  are  not  avail- 
able. 

I  SLsk,  however,  that  the  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the  re- 
marks which  Justice  Arnold  made,  and 
which  were  broadcast  over  the  Nation- 
wide hook-up  of  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System,  be  printed  In  the  Record  in 
connection  with  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dinner 
program  and  the  address  by  Justice 
Arnold  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  THE  HoifoaABLE  Thxtrman  W,  Akkold:  A 
TBiBtnx  Prom  His  Friends  and  Associaixs 
or  THE  AimTRUST  DrvisioN,  Department  or 
Justice,  Presidential  Room.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler, WAsmNGTOif.   D.  C.  March  9.    1943 

program 
Toastmaster:  The    Honorable    Joseph    C. 

O'Mahoitxt. 

America:  Led  by  Capt.  Edward  P.  Hodges, 

United  States  Army;  Mrs.  Lawrence  S,  Apsey 

at  the  piano. 

The    Honorable    Francis    Blddle,    Attorney 

General  of  the  United  States. 
The  Honorable  Sam  RATBtrRN.  Speaker  of 

the  Hou.';e  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Josxfh  W.  Ma&tin,  Jr..  the 

minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
The  Honorable  William  O.  Douglas,  Asso- 
I    elate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
1        Harmony   accordionists:    Mary   Poppe    and 

Kay  Poppell. 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Whltcalde,  president.  Dun  & 

Bradstreet.  Inc.  

Tbe  Honorable  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Jr.. 

United  States  Senate. 

A  group  of  songs:  Jane  HamlU;  Max  Gush- 
ing at  the  piano. 

The  Honorable  Alben  W.  Bariclet.  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 


A1099 


00, 


Ifr.  Henry  J.  Kateor,  pniMent. 
Inc. 
Tom  C.  aark.  on  htOtaU  of  Jie  Aatltrart 

Division. 

The  Honorable  Thunnan  W.  Amtdd.  Na- 
tion-wide radio  hook-up  (Mutual  Broadcast* 
log  System)  at  10:45  p.  m. 

The  National  Anthem. 


ADORsas  BT  jTTSTxai  THtmiuuf  W.  AawoLS 

I  would  scarcely  know  what  to  say  this 
evening— and  If  I  did  know  I  wouldn't  utj 
It— If  I  thought  of  this  occasion  only  ai  a 
personal  testimonial.  But  I  do  not  think  of 
It  In  that  way.  There  are  gathered  here 
members  of  the  Antltrtist  Division  who  during 
the  past  few  years  have  attempted  to  give 
economic  meaning  to  the  Sherman  Act  on 
a  Nation-wide  scale  during  our  great  depres- 
sion, during  our  period  of  preparation  far 
war.  and  during  the  war.  With  them  are  met 
distinguished  representatives  of  Congrais  and 
the  Government,  of  both  political  parties, 
for  the  Sherman  Act  it  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  neither  political  party.  And  there  are 
here  also  men  whose  Interests  are  In  industry 
and  in  agriculture.  In  meeting  here  I  think 
they  give  evidence  of  their  support  to  that 
tradition  which  made  America  a  great  Indus- 
trial nation  and  a  great  democracy  at  the 
same  time — the  tradition  of  unrestricted 
freedom  of  opportimlty  of  wlilch  the  Sherman 
Act  Is  the  symbol. 

I  appreciate,  more  than  I  can  say.  that  these 
mer  have  come  to  a  dinner  at  which  I  am 
the  guest  of  honor.  Yet  the  thing  that  binds 
us  together  is  not  so  much  pefsonalltles  as 
It  Is  a  common  faith  In  the  American 
phUosophy  of  industrial  freedom,  of  which 
the  Sherman  Act  Is  a  part. 

We  do  not  know  today  bow  long  the  war 
will  last,  but  we  know  that  final  victory  will 
be  ours.  And  so  we  think  about  the  eeooomlo 
policy  of  a  post-war  world.  There  are  those 
who  wish  that  world  to  be  managed  by  an 
industrial  bureaucracy  with  power  to  control 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  to  establish 
quotas,  to  determine  the  buslnees  policies 
of  all  the  Independent  units  of  Industry,  to 
make  unrestricted  opportunity  secondary  to 
a  managed  order,  under  State  control.  They 
have  a  wavering  faith  in  American  tradi- 
tions and  a  Utopian  faith  In  Oovemment 
power  In  partnership  with  Indtwtrlal  cartas. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  see 
the  vast  new  industrial  energy  and  prodttc- 
tlon  released  by  the  war  as  a  great  liberating 
force  which  will  shake  off  the  domination  of 
the  private  groups  which  restricted  our  pro- 
duction In  the  past  10  years  in  the  Interest 
of  a  policy  of  high  cost  and  low  turn-over. 
Instead  of  a  partnerthlp  between  cartels  and 
the  Government  fi^ey  want  a  new  age  of 
commercial  freedom.  They  know  that  the 
Ideal  of  a  managed  economic  order  is  alien 
to  every  American  tradition,  and  they  have 
faith  in  the  traditions  of  America. 

It  Is  the  men  of  t)Oth  parties  who  hold  this 
faith  who  are  here  tonight  because  it  Is  this 
tradition  for  which  the  antitrust  law  staiKla. 
I  call  it  the  economics  of  opportunity. 

The  economics  of  opportunity  means  that 
every  man  in  America  must  be  free  to  take 
a  chance,  to  gamble  on  his  abilities  or  on  the 
efBclency  of  his  organhntion  and  to  win  or 
to  lose.    And  out  at  that  race  to  produce 

and  distribute  In  an  open  market  will  come 
the  only  real  material  wealth  a  nation  can 
have — an  expanding  prodtictlve  plant.  The 
economics  of  oppwtunlty  means  that  Invested 
capital  values  must  not  be  allowed  to  protect 
themselves  against  new  enterprise  or  new 
techniques,  under  the  doak  <a  corporate 
franchises,  or  aasociatlons.  or  patent  pools 
or  any  other  organised  device.  Established 
enterprise  must  constantly  meet  the  cbal- 
i   lenge  of  new  enterprise.    It  means  that  the 
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opportunity  to  make  \  fortune  Is  the  Impulse 
that  makes  the  profit  system  work,  net  the 
•tablllzatlon  of  fortunes  already  made 

Duriiii;  the  ye;irs  of  our  drpre^yicn  we  were 
obses.-ed  with  a  static  philosophy  that  I  call 
the  economics  of  .security  On  both  sides  of 
the  political  fence  and  the  economic  fence 
there  was  the  ?-:>me  dominating  note — secur- 
ity, security,  security  That  same  note  was 
sounded  by  per.-nns  who  bitterly  disagreed 
on  how  to  become  .secure.  Prices  mu^t  be 
stabilized  to  make  Investment":  secure.  Pro- 
duction must  be  stabilized  to  prevent  sur- 
pluses to  make  price's  .secure  New  Inven- 
tions must  be  held  off  the  market  to  make 
the  world  side  fur  otsolete  machinery.  The 
8.ivit.gs  and  new  pre  cesses  In  neces.«itles  of 
life,  like  housing  must  not  be  pa.ssed  on  to 
consumers  In  order  to  make  labor  secure  In 
c!d  Jobs  A  fool  must  be  prevented  from 
parting  with  his  money  Old  age  must  be 
protected  The  lo.'^s  of  Job?  must  be  pro- 
tected T^.ere  w(  re  myriad  .schemes  to  make 
us  safe  from  future  depress^ious  by  abandon- 
ing industrial  trt'cdoni 

Out  of  this  emphasis  on  security  there 
came  the  behcf  that  our  old   tradltlon.s  of 

industrial  democracy  were  relics  of  a  dlsor- 
d  fly  past,  that  men  must  not  be  free  to 
produce  and  distribute  when  they  disturbed 
the  stability  of  someone  el.se  who  was  pro- 
ducing— the  belief  that  mass  production  in 
a  machine  a(?e  n'ude  It  neces.sury  that  produc- 
tion and  distribution  by  independent  men 
be  m.maped  by  u  dominating  group  which  had 
a  quired  the  powers  of  a  state 

Out  of  the  ob.session  for  security  for 
established  gr.  iips  came  the  fear  of  produc- 
ing or  of  letting  others  produce  Big  busl- 
neM  restricted  priductMri  becaii.se  It  wa.s 
kfra!d  of  the  efltct  of  falling  prices  on  Its 
bookkivpit  g  vahi.s  Labor  stopped  efBcleot 
me'hodi  in  h'/usnig  to  make  its  Jobs  safe 
And  finally,  farmer-.,  because  they  could  not 
exchange  their  full  production  for  the  re- 
■  tricted  pfKlurtlcn  of  lndu«fiy.  iri  despera- 
tion entfred  the  race  for  the  kind  of  security 
that  comes  from  high  pricea  and  controlled 
output. 

Of  course,  it  Is  the  duty  of  a  government 
to  provide  social  security,  and  unemployment 
relief,  and  safesjuards  for  Investment.  It  la 
equally  Its  duty  to  take  temporary  measures 
of  stabilization  in  time  of  crl-is.  Just  as  it  la 
necessary  to  give  druus  to  a  sick  man  But 
when  the  Idea  of  security  rather  than  oppor- 
tunity becomes  the  dominating  note;  when 
economic  thinking  Is  aimed  at  taking  the 
chance  and  the  struggle  out  of  business  life; 
when  those  already  established  m  Industry 
can  protect  their  profits  against  the  Initiative 
of  tha«e  trying  to  b'-eak  In.  something  hap- 
pens to  the  ludu.-^trlal  mu.sclc  and  morale  of 
that  nation. 

No  commander  of  an  army  Is  oppo.~ied  to 
fortifications.  Yet  when  France  put  all  her 
faith  In  the  security  of  the  Maglnot  line,  the 
finest  army  in  the  world  became  rigid  and 
hiCcbcund  and  unable  to  meet  an  emergency. 

In  the  same  way  something  happens  to  the 
Industrial  army  of  a  nation  whose  economic 
thought  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  remov- 
ing t  pportU.iily  for  success  or  for  failure  in 
order  to  stabilize  and  plan  for  a  mature  and 
static  economy. 

The  Shfrman  Act  represents  our  faith  In 
the  economics  of  t)pportunUy.  It  Is  dedi- 
ci-.tec!  to  the  principle  that  the  energy  and 
initiative  which  made  America  great  In  the 
pa.-^t  Will  make  it  even  greater  in  the  future; 
that  the  control  of  this  energy  and  ir.itlatlve 
must  not  be  delegated  to  any  g.oup  of  cx- 
p,-ris,  however  chosen,  Ijecause  the  power  to 
control  Initiative  Is  the  power  to  destroy  It. 
The  Sherman  Act  puts  no  featherbtds  under 
any  industrial  group.  It  compels  them  to 
race  for  a  competitive  place  in  u  free  eco- 
nomic world. 

Opposed  to  this  philosophy  of  opportunity 
Is  the  cartel  Ideal  of  secuilty  for  e-tabli&hed 
groups. 


Let  me  give  a  single  example  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  phllofi.iphy:  B,  an  agreement 
between  the  American  Railway  Express  Co. 
and  the  principal  air  lines,  air  freight  rates 
could  not  be  fixed  at  less  than  twice  the  rates 
on  railroads;  actually  they  were  held  at  five 
to  seven  times  railroad  rates  despite  the  fact 
that  a:r  rates  If  permitted  to  seek  their  proper 
level  would  today  be  less  than  rail  rates.  In 
1938  Western  Airlines  tried  to  make  a  connec- 
tion at  Los  Angeles  Its  application  was  re- 
fused, because  It  was  held  that  there  were 
enough  planes  in  Los  Angeles;  that  Is.  tliere 
were  enough  planes  to  carry  freight  at  those 
noncompetitive  rates  And  so.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  we  had  less  than  400  com- 
mercial planes.  Canada,  with  only  ll.OOO.OOO 
population,  was  carrying  6  times  the 
amount  of  air  freight  of  the  United  States 
with  130,000.000.  And  the  country  which  had 
Invented  the  airplane  was  refusing  to  take 
advantage  of  It  In  order  to  stabilize  existing 
forms  of  transportation. 

Today  in  the  midst  of  n  great  war  we  are 
compelled  to  throw  ofT  every  restriction  on 
production  and  to  forget  our  fear  of  sur- 
pluses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  our  industrial 
morale  wa.s  d.sturbed  by  the  memory  of  the 
undistributed  surpluses  of  the  depression, 
the  Idle  capital  and  Idle  labor,  the  want  In 
the  midst  of  plenty  We  have  been  afraid 
that  the  expanding  production  of  the  war 
Will  create  new  surpluses  and  piunge  us  li.to 
a  new  dtpres-lon.  This  vast  new  production 
endangers  established  price  structures  upon 
which  the  future  dividends  of  our  busines.s 
bureaucracy  depend  New  U^ht  metals,  new 
forms  of  transportatlfjn,  new  techniques, 
may  make  vast  investments  obsolete  New 
H'-nry  Fords  like  Henry  Kaiser  are  over  the 
horinon  threatenlni:  the  d  mination  of  the 
lndtJ^trlal  groups  who  are  rehpfin.^lble  for  the 
phiiooophy  of  our  e<i»nomiC8  of  security. 
And  .Ml  the  cartel  leaders  are  ^'athering  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  protect  their  system 
of  high  prlc(S  and  low  turn-over,  restricted 
production  and  controlled  markets — domes- 
tic and  foreign — agah.  t  the  new  enterprise 
that  is  coming  after  the  war 

The  great  strtiggle  between  econom.ic 
forces  which  is  going  on  behii-.d  our  armies 
in  the  field  Ls  not  a  struggle  fur  profits — it 
Is  a  struggle  for  domination  of  industry  after 
the  war.  That  struggle  comes  from  fear  of 
the  tremendous  productive  energy  of  the  new 
world.  V7e  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  Indus- 
trial a;.'e — the  age  (if  light  metals  and  chem- 
icals— which  may  bring  a  higher  stanc:ard  cf 
living  than  the  world  has  ever  known  be- 
fore, better  housing,  better  transportatlcn. 
more  abuiidant  food.  Against  tins  oppor- 
tunity stand  the  forces  which  seek  to  estab- 
lish an  Industrial  bureaucracy  m  control  of 
the  production  of  that  new  age — the  domes- 
tic and  international  cartels.  If  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Sherman  Act  are  kept  alive.  If 
we  are  vigilant  In  attacking  that  power  to 
control  production,  case  by  case,  whenever  It 
shows  Its  head,  the  consumer  dollar  will  be 
bigger  than  It  ever  was  before.  Products  of 
the  farms  producing  to  the  utmost  can  be 
exchanged  for  the  full  production  of  indiu- 
try 

Some  wers  are  utterly  br.rren  of  beneficial 
results.  They  are  measured  only  In  terms  of 
men  and  property  destroyed  arid  propress  re- 
tarded This  war  has  another  and  brighter 
side.  Tlie  full  production  wh'.ch  It  creates 
may  destroy  monopoly  control  and  set  up  un- 
dreamed of  opportunites  for  Independent 
Initiative.  It  may  sweep  aside  the  restric- 
tions which  have  been  stifling  our  energy  and 
initiative  for  the  past  20  years,  ending  wah 
an  tuiUiicd  industrial  plant  ai-.d  an  irreduci- 
ble minimum  of  9  000  OCO  unemployed  — pro- 
vided that  we  do  not  permit  the  Industrial 
bureaucracy  of  domestic  and  International 
cartels  to  gain  a  petition  of  control  during 
the  war. 


I  have  served  with  the  men  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  who  will  carry  on  the  work. 
I  know  them  I  have  faith  in  them.  I  know 
that  under  the  strong  leadership  of  Francis 
Biddle  they  will  play  their  part  In  the  com- 
ing battle  for  economic  liberation.  I  have 
faith  that  leaders  of  Congress  who  are  here 
tonight  Will  supfKirt  them  In  the  flf^ht  to 
save  for  the  plain  people  cf  America  the  fruits 
of  the  new  Industrial  age  that  Is  to  come. 
If.  with  courage  and  determination  we  pre- 
serve the  fifth  freedom  — the  right  to  pro- 
duce—against the  private  seizure  of  Indus- 
trial domination— the  paths  to  all  the  other 
freedoms  will  be  kept  clear  and  America  will 
again  become  the  land  cf  undreamed  of 
opportunity. 


Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  10  Ucgixlative  day  o/ 
Tuesday.  March  9),  19U 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  Prosidont.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Trade 
Agreements,'  publi.shed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  January  14.  1S43 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

TX^DI  ACartMEN'TS 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Art  the 
sole  contribution  of  the  Rr>o*evelt  udminin- 
tratlon  to  tariff  legiflr.tlor,  must  be  reenac'ed 
by  next  June  or  else  It  will  perish  Tliere 
have  been  rumblings  about  the  fight  which 
will  be  made.  Inquiry  rather  indicates  that 
the  Republicans,  who  voted  afjalnst  the  bill 
by  which  the  life  of  the  act  w.is  once  before 
extended,  will  Inquire  caiefully  Into  the  whole 
question  before  tindertaking  to  make  this 
a  party  Issue  In  Congress. 

The  Trade  Agreement  Act  was  put  thrrugh 
in  an  effort  to  get  away  from  the  impossibly 
h  gh  tariflf  walls  set  up  under  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  TarifT  Act.  It  had  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  who 
is  firmly  convinced  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  keep  open  as  far  as  possible  the  doors  to 
International  trade.  It  was  designed  to  im- 
prove relations  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations — some  of  which  had  re- 
acted harshly  against  the  tariff  laws  of  this 
country.     And  it  did 

As  of  tcday,  this  country  hi  s  entered  Into 
30  rectprrcal  trade  agreements  with  25  coun- 
tr;e.-5,  among  them  Britain  and  a  number  of 
the  lnte;:ral  parts  of  the  British  Empire  No 
such  trade  agreements  were  ever  entered  Into 
between  this  country  and  Nazi  Germany, 
Italy,  and  J.-.pan.  the  present  Axis  Powers. 
Under  pie=ent  war  conditions  tht  re  rre  r.o 
public  records  of  the  amount  of  interna- 
tional trade  done  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  The  prrcent.-'ge  cf  trade  which 
comes  under  these  agreements,  however,  must 
be  very  large.  In  1937  it  was  P6  percent  of  the 
total  fore'gn  trade  of  the  Unl-ed  States,  and 
In  1929,  It  h^.d  Increased  to  68  percent.  To 
indicate  .still  further  the  Importance  of  this 
trade  wi»h  the  oth^r  "acrreement"  cnuntries 
It  Is  estimated  that  60  percent  cf  the  total 
world  trade  came  within  the  framev.ork  of 
th?se  trade  agreements. 

Under  the  authority  granted  him  by  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  taw.  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  enter  into  these  pact* 
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with  foreign  nations,  and  to  lower  or  in- 
crease tariff  dunes  by  nut  more  th:  n  fO 
pe'^cent  of  the  duties  set  In  the  tariff  act. 
These  agrecmenU  do  not  require  ratifica- 
tion by  Congre.'S  in  any  v.ay.  Prior  to  tl.e 
enac-meiit  of  the  R-ciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act,  there  existed  the  s<j-ciilied  fl>.x- 
Ible  tar:ff  act,  which  also  authorized  the 
Pres.denl  to  lower  or  raise  tariff  duties  by 
to  percent  after  thorough  inves;lgat;cn  by 
the  United  States  Tar.tT  Commission.  In 
theory,  this  was  all  right.  In  practice,  it 
did  not  get  far.  Tliere  v  as  no  piovision  for 
International  agreements,  and  it  dealt  with 
tariff   rates  on   individual   Items. 

To  kill  this  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
Act  would  be  a  aad  commentary  on  the  pr^.b- 
able  altitude  of  this  country  toward  cTher 
nations  after  tlie  war.  The  Immediate  effect 
would  be  to  prevent  the  negotiation,  renewal, 
or  amendment  of  such  agreements.  Exist- 
ing agreements  would  continue  in  effect  for 
the  full  peri-3d  for  which  they  were  nego- 
tiated—u.^ually  a  3 -year  period,  tliough 
Bome  are  for  less,  and  if  not  denounced  by 
either  party,  they  would  continue  Indefi- 
nitely. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  failure  to  renew 
the  act  would  t)e  dlsastrotis,  a  fKXjr  start. 
Indeed,  on  the  Improvement  of  internatioual 
relations  alter  the  war  is  over. 


FofHl  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9>.  1943 

Mr.  V/HEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apjjendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  -Bureaucratic  Rule  Brings  Food 
Shortage,"  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  of  March  4,  1943. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCANDAL — BUIEAUCRATIC  RVLE  BRINGS  FOOD 
SHORTAGE 

The  food  shortage  In  the  United  States, 
resulting  from  bureaucratic  mishandling  of 
the  farm  manpower  problem,  is  rapidly  as- 
suming the  proportions  of  a  national  disaster. 

Mr.  Lculs  Bromfleld.  famous  author  and 
New  Deal  Democrat,  emphasized  the  extent 
and  imminence  of  this  di-'aster  In  a  recent 
Town  Hall  eddress  In  Nev.-  York  City. 

"The  American  people."  said  Mr  Bromfleld, 
"win  one  way  or  another  be  fighting  for  but- 
ter, pork,  beef,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and 
many  other  commodities. 

•There  are  already  many  metropolitan  and 
Industrial  areas  where,  for  days  and  even 
weeks,  few  of  these  things  are  even  available 
today.  The  situation  will  grow  worse  rather 
than  better      •     •     • 

"I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  nothing  practical 
whatever  has  been  done  to  help  the  farmer  to 
produce  more  •  •  •  This  scandal,  and 
by  next  autumn  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
scandals  In  American  history,  effects  the 
whole  future  history  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world. 

"Its  repercu.ss!ons  will  destroy  the  future  cf 
the  Democratic  Party  for  years,  the  future  of 
liberalism,  even  the  future  possibility  of  a 
decent  peace. 


"And  throughout  the  world,  millions  of 
people  Will  sic':cn  and  u.e  and  generations 
cf  children  will  grow  up  stunted  and  sickly 
because  a  frivolous  and  Incompetent  bu- 
reaucracy. In  tiie  richest  country  in  the  world, 
did  not  do  Its  Job." 

Mr.  Bromfield  does  not  spcaJc  with  exces- 
sive alarm  about  this  ominous  situation,  as 
many  other  Informed  authorities  attest. 

The  war  food  goal  for  America  has  been  set 
8  percent  above  1942  production,  and  30  per- 
cent above  normal  production. 

But  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  Just  received  the  stunning  report  from 
85  percent  of  the  nearly  3,000  county  farm 
agents  of  the  country  that  farm  food  produc- 
tion this  year  will  be  from  10  to  31  percent 
less  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Guy  Kinsley,  regional  food  rationing 
representative  of  tlie  C^Bce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, told  the  Hatfield  committee  of  the 
California  Legislature: 

"TTiore  is  no  such  thing  as  a  civilian  meat 
quota.  The  armed  forces  and  lend-lease  are 
going  to  get  whatever  meat  they  need,  and 
what  Is  lelt  will  be  the  civilian  quota. 

"Regardless  of  what  the  population  basis  is, 
civlilanfi  wlU  be  luclty  to  get  1  pound  of  meat 
a  week  In  the  future.  Whoever  figures  there 
will  be  2' 2  pounds  available  for  each  civilian 
Is  crazy." 

Why  does  the  United  States,  which  has 
abundant  and  virtually  Inexhaiisilble  food 
resources,  confront  such  a  duaster? 

Why  U  the  American  Nation  producing  lees 
food  when  It  should  be  producing  more? 

■Tanners  know  the  tiiiswers  to  thetie  ques- 
tions. 

Hundreda  of  thousands  of  skilled  farmers 
have  been  inducted  into  the  armed  forces,  or 
have  been  attracted  by  higher  wages  to  war 
indtistrlra.  In  utter  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
egrlculture  itaclf  is  the  most  vital  and  essen- 
tial of  all  Indtutrles. 
Paim  machinery  Is  virtually  unobtainable. 
Acreage  Is  redvKxd.  Planting  is  curtailed. 
Care  and  cultivation  arc  neglected.  Harveat- 
ing  Is  Impossible  In  many  cases. 

And  In  the  livestock  and  dairying  Indus- 
tries, lack  of  skilled  farm  help  has  caused  the 
wasteful  decimation  of  herds  and  thvia  a 
shortage  of  dairy  products  and  an  exhaustion 
of  meat. 

Somebody  Is  crary  all  right,  but  it  Is  not 
the  civilian  who  is  suppc  sv'd  to  feel  lucky  to 
get  1  pound  of  meat  a  week  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  bureaucratic  czars  of  America  who 
are  crapy. 

Civilian  economy  will  collapse  with  Insuf- 
ficient food,  and  war  production  will  col- 
lapse, and  the  armed  forces  will  suffer  and 
even  the  Idealistic  lend-lease  commitments 
will  ultimately  be  unfilled. 

Bureaucracy  has  had  many  fsilures.  It  has 
in  fact  had  few  if  any  successes.  But  of  all 
Its  failures,  its  reduction  of  both  civilian  and 
armed  Americans  toward  starvation  levels  is 
the  most  unnecessary  and  stupid,  the  most 
unpatriotic  and  criminal. 


The  Enterprise  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NEW  RAMPSHIRZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10  Heqislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9),  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President.  I  was 
surprised  and  pleased  to  read  that  Jay 


Praijklin,  who  In  his  various  articles  and 
speeches  has  spent  a  part  of  his  time  at- 
tacking the  system  of  free  enterprise, 
has  now  reversed  himself  and  has  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  he  will  be  listed 
as  its  defender.  I  ask  that  an  announce- 
ment by  him  to  this  effect  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THOUGHTS  ON   AN  UNSXNT  TKLEG&AM 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  of  my  col- 
umns and  shock  others  to  read  that  I  am 
at  last  convinced  that  free  enterprise  for  pri- 
vate profit  Is  essential  to  human  liberty. 
During  the  past  10  years  I  have  been  so 
articulate  in  denouncing  the  abtises  of  prop- 
erty rights  in  derogation  of  human  freedom 
that  I  have  been  accused  of  communism, 
fascism,  and  inborn  hostility  to  business. 

My  revelation  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
came  on  February  4.  when  I  called  Western 
Union,  as  usual,  to  send  a  birthday  telegram 
to  my  youngest  daughter  who  u  away  at 
school.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  harmless, 
natural,  human  thing  to  do.  However,  West- 
em  Union  politely  Informed  me  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  accept  private  anniver- 
sary telegrams  on  account  of  the  congestion 
of  wires  due  to  the  burden  of  war  business. 

V/lth  this  ruling  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commlaaion,  I  have  no  quarrel.  I  am 
entirely  willing  to  forego  my  right  to  send 
birthday  telegrams  for  the  duration  and  I 
hope  that  It  will  help  defeat  the  Axis.  The 
Government  can't  make  me  aore  that  way. 

But  the  more  Z  thought  about  the  Govern- 
ment's ruling  in  thU  matter,  the  more  I  real- 
ized  that  the  otily  real  protection  of  my  right 
to  send  family  telegrams  and  other  things 
which  express  my  personal  freedom  waa  the 
fact  that  Weatem  Union  and  other  privately 
owned  btulnesa  groups  stood  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  my  mdlvidual  desires. 

In  other  words,  so  long  at  other  Individ- 
uals, groups,  or  corporations  find  It  worth 
their  while  to  let  me  operate  over  the  wires 
or  In  any  other  way.  then  1  shall  be  free  to 
operate.  The  moment  it  Is  no  longer  to  the 
direct  profit  and  advantage  of  other  individ- 
uals, groups,  or  corporations  to  let  me  oper- 
ate freely  then  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  bureau- 
crats with  other  motives  and  other  incentives 
than  my  unregenerate  eelf. 

Suppose,  for  example,  after  the  war  we 
were  to  adopt  a  Fascist  or  Communist  or 
totalitarian  system  of  government,  with 
government  ownership  of  communications 
and  basic  industries.  Suppose  that  such  a 
government  decided  that  every  man,  dollar, 
and  ounce  of  material  that  could  be  spared 
must  go  Into  a  great  national  rehousing  pro- 
gram and  that,  therefore,  the  Inmates — I  will 
not  call  them  citliens— of  the  United  States 
must  be  allowed  to  send  certain  kinds  of 
telegrams,  make  certain  kinds  of  telephone 
calls,  or  go  on  certain  kinds  of  journeys 
(pleasure  driving  Is  a  foretaste).  Such  a 
governnient  could  not  be  in  the  least  bit 
interested  in  the  profit  accoimt  of  the  tele- 
graph or  railway  companies  and  could  high- 
handedly and  i>erhaps  mistakenly  refuse  to 
let  me  do  the  things  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
normal,  natural,  and  harmless  expressions 
of  my  rights  as  a  htmoan  being.  And  I  would 
have  no  redress  under  these  circumstances, 
except  to  agitate  or  to  vote — both  of  which 
might  simply  get  me  into  a  bad  f>er6onal  Jam. 
For  when  the  Government  steps  In,  It  is  a 
monopoly.  With  the  Government  writing 
the  nJea — which  means  some  Uttie  guy  In  a 
bureau,  whom  nobody  knows,  nobody  elected, 
and  nobody  can  remove — It  does  me  no  gocd 
to  go  from  Western  Union  to  Postal  Telegrapli 
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or  Radio  Corporation  of  America  Tlicy  are 
all  bound  to  refuse  t(j  accept  a  ttlegram  send- 
ing many  happy  returns  of  the  day  to  a  14- 
ycar-old  schcolgirl  If  there  Is  a  ban  on 
travel,  except  as  authorized  by  some  bureau- 
crat. It  docs  me  no  good  to  try  the  B.  &  O. 
when  the  Pennsylvania  declines  to  sell  me  a 
ticket,  and  I  cannot  use  my  automobile,  since 
the  Oovernment  is  (Migaged  m  kt-epmg  me  out 
of  g:is.  The  power  of  the  Government  to 
regiment  me  is  absolute  under  such  a  system. 
a:'.d  I  don't  like  It:  it  is  Ju.«t  too  bad. 

That  l.s  why  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— my  old  targets  In  the  days  of  yore — 
c.in  be  as.sured  that  when  the  shooting  stops 
they  will  find  me  flrhtlnp;  the  battle  for  pri- 
vate enterprue  and  private  profit  without 
reference  to  my  pa.^t  perfoimanres  In  criti- 
cism of  unregeneratc"  capitali.sm  and  the  pur- 
blind exaltation  of  property  rlght.s  over  hu- 
man rights.  I  know  now.  what  I  never  ftilly 
realized  before,  that  while  Oovernment  re'^u- 
Intlon  is  necessary  to  control  traffic — whether 
on  the  highways,  the  stock  exchans'c.  or  the 
labor  market — Government  ownership,  when 
divorced  from  considerations  of  private  profit. 
Is  death  to  human  freedom  and  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  develop  his  own  life  without 
reference  to  the  views  of  the  bureaucrats. 


Intercoastal  Canal 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  Fi  ontnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1943 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  encouraged  recently  by  the 
support  Kiven  lo  my  reqiie.st  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $44,000,000  to  complete 
the  intercoa.'^ial  waterway  from  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  to  Trenton.  N.  J.  I  think 
the  oppo.sition  i.s  fighting  a  rear  guard 
and  a  defen.>ive  action. 

We  are  paying  now  more  than  $250.- 
000.000  in  .sub.stdies  to  the  railroad.s  to 
ti-ansport  fuel  oil  and  it  l.s  ironic  in- 
deed. Out  of  the  $250,000,000.  New 
Yorif  State  alone  is  payinc  SoCOOOOOO, 
the  Nt-w  England  States  $75,000,000.  and 
New  Jersey  and  Penn.sylvania  also  large 
arnounts,  and  these  are  the  States  that 
are  suffering  most  from  lack  of  oil. 

Recently  the  opposition  has  said  that 
they  are  opposed  to  this  project,  because 
it  will  take  too  long  to  build  the  canal. 
General  Reybold  has  stated  it  will  not 
take  as  long  as  he  first  thought.  Heal- 
ings are  to  be  held  on  this  appropriation 
bill  shortly,  and  I  believe  we  will  be  able 
to  prove  to  anyone  who  wants  the  proof, 
that  it  Will  take  le.ss  than  a  year  to  com- 
plete this  canal  and  provide  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  with  the  fuels  that  are  neces- 
sary. I  desire  to  incorporate  in  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Globe  of  March  2,  1943.  entitled  Why 
the  Barge  CanaP  ' 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

WHT  Tlir   BAICE  CANAI  ' 

Amoni?  the  many  rennonn  why  rp«tUlent«  of 
th«  rii»t«rn  •eab'inrd— «nd  Nrv  EiiKlrfndrrn 
In  particular— "houll  intrrrtt  ttiem»eU<t 
tiiri'UKh  thiir  Menibrra  In  C''V.nrt*m  m  nn- 
tiitit  th«  apprupriiiliun  ucedeU  tu  put  ihroUKti 


t!ie  Florida  barge  canal  project,  there  Is  one 
of  commanding  concern. 

The  e.xpcrlence  whicli  tlie  people  through- 
out the  whole  Northeastern  section  of  thl.s 
country  have  lately  undergone,  because  of 
the  defective  distribution  facilities  for  fuel 
oil  In  winter:  the  uneconomic  costs  repre- 
sented by  Federal  sub.'*idies  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  $250,000,000.  which  have  been 
forced  upon  the  Nation  because  of  lack  of 
an  adequate  pipe  line  and  waterway  system. 
taking  advantage  of  the  great  Inland  water- 
way now  existing:  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
New  York  Is  compelled  to  pay  annually  more 
than  850.000,000  as  its  share  for  fetching  oil 
by  tank  car  to  its  own  population,  while  the 
six  New  England  States  themselves  have 
chipped  in  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  that  would  be  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  authorization  already  given  by 
Congress — Ihes.-"  are  powerful  arguments 

It  will  not  do.  moreover,  to  dismiss  this 
hlphly  useful  project  on  the  contention  that 
the  pipe  lines  now  under  construction  or  ccn- 
templattd  will  settle  the  matter  The  ba.'-ge 
canal,  which  Is  already  completed  b'^tween 
Corpus  Chrlsti.  Tex  .  and  the  neck  of  the 
Florida  Peninsula,  will  connect  with  the  great 
Inland  waterway  once  the  93-mile  cut  Is 
made  through  the  last  remaining  barrier.  It 
will  provide  an  inland  water  route  nil  the  way 
to  Trenton.  N  J  .  eiitirely  beyond  reach  of 
.submarine  attack  At  the  same  time,  once 
It  begins  to  function,  it  will  lift  the  burden  on 
the  already  overload  .d  railroads  of  the  Nation, 
permitting  the  new  plpe-Une  system  to  co- 
ordinate with  tank-car  delivery  for  the  region 
beyond  the  Alleghenies, 

It  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  national  de- 
fense, however,  that  this  project  should  re- 
ceive especial  attention.  b<-)th  from  the  people 
res. dent  in  the  eastern  iireas  from  Florida 
to  Maine,  and  from  their  Representatives  in 
Congress. 

The  former  director  of  supply  for  General 
Pershing's  American  Expeditionary  Force. 
General  Summerall.  and  the  present  chief  of 
war  supply  procurement.  Lieutenant  General 
Somervell,  are  In  emphatic  agreement  that 
this  waterway  supply  route  Is  essei^tial  as  a 
military  undertaking.  In  the  present  war. 
if  it  were  pushed  through  speedily,  it  would 
clip  approximately  4  d.iys  from  the  shipping 
time  required  to  send  men  and  supplies  to 
Europe  at  cl  north  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

More  lm{^)Crtant  In  the  view  of  thc-e 
military  authorities,  who  are  supported  by 
the  Army  Ei  mneering  Corps,  the  caiuil  is 
needed  to  secure  the  defense  of  the  whole 
iiortheastern  urea  of  this  Nation.  In  these 
days  of  highly  mechanized  war.  when  vast 
quantities  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  are  re- 
quired to  stoke  the  engines  of  tanks,  planes, 
trucks,  and  other  motorized  vehicles  of  com- 
bat. It  is  little  le.ss  than  madness  to  permit 
the  most  cor.gested  and  exposed  industrial 
areas  of  the  Nation — those  along  the  Atlantic 
coast — to  continue  dependent  upon  so  hap- 
hazard a  system  of  essential  supply. 

This  is  no  casual  consideration.  Given 
the  experience  through  which  we  have  lately 
been  passing  can  any  citizen  envi.sicn  the 
consequences  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
States,  were  the  repelling  of  invasion  attack 
and  the  requirements  in  fuel  that  would 
entail  added  to  the  problem  we  have  already 
experienced  of  Retting  bunker  oil  to  in- 
dustries here,  heating  and  cooking  oil  to 
homes,  and  gH.soline  to  fill  our  existing  road 
trafTlc  needs'' 

Tiie  baixe  canal  ha.s  bem  approved  by 
CoiiKresH  already  It  merely  awaits  an  np- 
prt-priation  It  has  waited  6  months.  De- 
lav  will  (;<*.sure  only  n  continued  waiite  of 
Federal  tax  revenueii.  new  burdtn*  for  our 
rHllrr),id<i  which  they  iihould  not  txr  required 
to  mcit.  11  per'^uience  of  f.iuHy  diotnbu- 
ti'-n  »uh  con«ief|Ueiit  human  »ufreniiK  H/,d 
JIM  uncorrerfiU  Urfrct  lu  cur  imt.onal  U«- 
lenn*  syktctn. 


Cooperation  Pledged  to  Price  Administra- 
tor, the  Honorable  Prenti*s  Brown,  and 
His  Senior  Assistant,  the  Honorable 
Clyde  Herring 


REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10.  1943 

rmCE-CONTROL    LAW    PRr\tNTED    KUINoVS 

inf:.ation 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  price- 
control  law  was  absolutely  nccrs.sary.  No 
one  would  seek  Us  repeal.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  law.  our  country  would  have 
already  experienced  run-away  and  ruin- 
ous inflation.  If  Congress  is  not  plea.sed 
with  the  way  the  law  is  administered. 
Congress  can  either  chanr:e  the  law  or 
any  part  of  it.  or  can  amend  the  law  in 
any  way  that  it  desires.  In  addition. 
Congress  has  the  purse  strings  and  no 
agency  of  our  Government  can  operate 
Without  money  being  provided  by  Con- 
press  for  that  purpo.se.  In  that  way. 
Congre.ss  can  exercise  .some  control  and 
supervision  over  the  manner  of  admin- 
istering the  act. 

The  administration  of  this  law  is  not 
an  easy  matter.  It  involves  1,800.000  dif- 
ferent commodities,  including  grades, 
brands,  classes,  styles,  and  fashions,  so  it 
is  not  an  ea.-y  matter  to  enforce  a  law 
involving  .so  mu-h.  In  addition,  it  in- 
volves rent  control,  which  has  many  com- 
plex problem.s. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  ropy  of  a 
letter  I  have  written  to  the  Honorable 
Prentiss  Brown.  Price  Administrator.  It 
is  self-explanatory: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  9.  1941. 
Hon,   Prentiss  M    Brown.  Administrator, 
Olficc  oj  Price  Admutistratio^i, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Erown:  I  want  to  expre.ss  my 
approval  and  commendation  to  you  for  the 
excellent  start  you  are  making  to  reorganize 
Office  of  Piire  Administration  and  put  its 
administration   upon  a  common-sense   bas.s. 

It  is  realized  that  you  cannot  make  these 
ch;  nges  quickly  and  you  cannot  hastily  coi- 
rect  many  of  the  errors  that  are  now  known 
that  are  very  harmful  to  the  general  welfare, 
but  when  you  reorganize  the  group,  as  you 
evidently  contemplate,  then  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  for  known  errors  and  misiakis 
to  be  corrected  quickly. 

Under  the  present  set-up  of  the  Offiee  f  f 
Price  Adminl.«<tration  It  is  organized  under 
district  and  regional  divisions;  and  your  de- 
sire to  change  this  on  State  lines.  I  believe. 
Will  be  mobt  helpful  This  will  enable  you 
to  select  the  best  persinnel  from  the  abolished 
offices  and  iwe  them  in  the  Sta:^  offlce» 

Attached  hereto  is  a  statement,  which  I 
understand  i»  an  excerpt  of  vour  press  com- 
ference  held  at  2  p  m,  Man  h  3.  194). 
concerning  Senator  Clyde  Herriiu-.  »  work  with 
the  Oni'-e  of  Price  AdmiiiU'tratioj)  Thi% 
wiHtement  indicHte*  a  very  fatr  altitude  uu<X 
n  dfftirr  (-n  your  pari  to  ctnrrci  any  wront;*. 
bpecir.raliy,  may  I  »ukki«i  about  thlt  •tate. 
nirtif  that  Ihrre  i«  a  jjrtat  de,.l  of  oonrrr.- 
•  ion.4l    tritjciim,    ai.d    1    knoA    \Uml    aiiit    • 
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thorough  Invettlgmtion  •  subetanttal  part  of 
It  u  jusUOed. 

Tour  desire  to  Improve  the  OfSce  of  Price 
AdminlstraUon  set-up  ouUlde  at  'Washington 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  hope 
yo-u  do  not  overlook  the  Washington  ofllce. 
The  fact  Is  that  too  much  power  Is  lodged  In 
the  Washington  ofBoe.  More  power  should  be 
given  to  the  State  oAces  when  thejr  are  set 

Furthcnnore.  your  desire  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  business  advisory  organisation  will  be 
heJpful.  Although  the  original  price-control 
law  contemplated  that  trade  associations 
wouM  be  consulted  relative  to  rules  and  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration affecting  them.  I  doubt  that  they 
haw  been  glTcn  stiillclent  consideration. 

I  have  read  with  Interest  Senator  Clyde 
Herrings  statement  In  the  Washlngtcn  Post, 
March  5.  1943.  First,  he  stated  that  It  was 
hii  desire  to  eliminate  all  possible  red  tape 
in  the  price  and  rattontng  program  by  letting 
the  public  carry  the  ball  voluntartly.  with 
the  Offlce  ol  Price  Administration  aasiunlng 
the  role  of  bookkeeper  rather  than  police- 
man. His  statement  that  "horse  sense  like 
we  use  In  the  country"  will  be  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  policy  from  now  on 
instead  of  the  practice  symbolized  by  car- 
loads of  questionnaires,  which  will  never  be 
read  or  xised  anyway  Is  heartening  to  the 
people  who  hare  been  so  greatly  buidened  by 
these  useless  questionnaires. 

Possibly  you  will  need  two  or  three  regional 
clQoes.  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  State  ofllce 
8ct-up  entirely  would  be  more  desirable,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  handling  of  any  mat- 
ters coming  before  the  district  ofBce.  How- 
ever, your  experience  and  knowledge  will. 
doubtlesF.  guide  you  In  tlie  right  direction  on 
this  point. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  you  oontern- 
plate  abolishing  at  least  6  of  the  8  regional 
offices  and  all  of  the  102  district  offices,  which 
Inc'.ude  a  field  force  of  33  (XX)  persons,  and 
etibstltute  therefor  48  Slate  office  and. 
doubtless,  one  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Senator  Herrings  statement  that  "local 
rationing  boards  -will  net  be  touched,  but  will 
Instead  get  more  authority  to  deal  directly 
with  the  peopl'  instead  of  looking  higher  up 
whenever  a  special  problem  arises"  U.  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  exactly  In  the  right  direction. 
Local  rationing  boards  are  composed  of  good, 
sensible  people  and  I  think  In  the  past  they 
have  been  given  too  little  authority  Senator 
Herring  touched  upon  this  jjolnt  again  in  his 
eutement.  In  which  he  raid:  "I  hope  to  make 
It  possible  for  State  offices  to  take  care  of 
almost  all  save  unusually  special  problems, 
when  Washitigton  will  step  In  " 

Senator  Herring  also  suggested  that  up  to 
now  the  Intent  of  the  legiklation  (Office  of 
Price  Administration)  has  been  entirely  mis- 
handled I  can  refer  you  to  some  Instancee 
that  I  believe  his  statement  applies  to  e^pc- 
cially: 

1  Slaughterers  and  packers  are  being 
forced  out  of  burlneas  because  the  plain 
congressional  Intent  written  into  the  law  is 
not  being  complied  with 

2.  Known  errors,  about  which  there  Is  no 
dispute,  have  not  been  corrected  when  d  s- 
covered.  On  the  other  hand,  they  ha\'e 
allowed  them  to  continue,  which  has  crushed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  businessmen  cut 
of  our  economic  picture  and  has  been  very 
harmful  to  our  country  My  opinion  Is  that 
It  Is  absolutely  dishonest  for  known  errors 
to  contmue  which  destroy  the  property  rlghw 
or  the  IlbertlM  of  the  people. 

3  The  hom«  owners  have.  In  many  cases. 
been  dealt  with  niggardly  on  the  rent-control 
question.  This  Is  a  place  where  much  Im- 
provement can  be  made 

Both  you  and  Senator  Herring  batt  Indi- 
cated that  you  have  kmrnladge  nf  the  maior 
probtcnw  affacting  the  Offlee  of  Pnoa  Admin- 
latratloa.    It  wUl  be  a  pleaaura  to  m«  to  work 


with  yoa  gemtlcmen.  Too  will  have  Bay 
hearty  oooperatlon  In  carrying  out  the  law 
according  to  the   Intent  expreaaed   by   CXm- 

grcss. 

You  have  demonstrated  confidence  In  the 
people  and  have  already  removed  picaytinish, 
arbitrary  regulatlona.  which  'were  annoying 
and  needling  the  patrloUc  dtiaens  of  our 
country,  which  Indicate  that  you  will  con- 
tinue that  course,  which  Is  very  encouraging 
to  the  people.  I  am  sure.    I  know  it  Is  to  me. 

In  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House,  which  was 
prepared  In  January  of  this  year  and  sub- 
mitted February  15.  1948.  I  stated: 

*"n>e  people  expect  mistakes  to  be  made 
in  any  huge  program  during  wartime,  but 
they  expect  them  to  be  Just  as  quickly  cor- 
rected when  discovered.  'War  Is  waste,  and 
in  our  haste  to  prepare  ourselves,  waste  is 
created.  This  la  expected,  but  when  obvious 
gross  errors  are  pointed  out  to  administra- 
tive officers,  they  should  be  corrected  without 
delay.    This  has  not  been  done  In  all  cases  ' 

Again  pledging  you  my  hearty  cooperation 
in  your  expressed  desires,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Patman. 

ExcBVT  or  paass  coivratKNCE  or  mr  panfnss 

EBOWN    held   march    3.    194  3 

Questloo.  Oould  you  tell  us  something 
about  Senator  Herring's  work  with  the  Ofllce 
of  Price  Administration? 

Answer.  Tes.  One  of  the  things  that  I 
can't  do  myEdf  Is  survey  this  orgmntKatlon; 
its  general  set-up.  and  so  on  and  so  forth  is 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  congressional  criti- 
cism. I  don't  know  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong.  And  I  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
careful  survey  made  of  our  organisation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  can  Improve  it. 
At  the  present  time.  In  my  ow^n  mind — nat- 
urally, I  have  some  opinions,  having  h°en 
here  for  6  weeks,  but  I  have  none  that  are 
strong  enough  for  me  to  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  our  organizational 
set-up  la  the  most  efficient  that  we  could 
build  In  a  short -time  emergency  agency. 
Senator  l^errlng  is  an  experienced  and  able 
bxkslneasman.  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  aeying 
that  his  experience  in  the  distribution  as  a 
State  distributor  of  Ford  automobiles  In 
Icwa.  for  a  great  many  years,  tractors  and  so 
on — a  large  business  operation — qualifies  him 
tti  look  into  the  Oflkse  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, particularly  outside  of  Washington,  and 
determine  whether  or  not  we  oould  improve 
our  set-up.  I  hope  to  have  that  done  with 
some  assistance  possibly  from — I  had  a  few 
names  in  mind,  but  I  presume  I  ought  not  to 
mention  them — I  mean,  of  agencies;  but  I 
would  like  to  see  a  purvey  made  by  a  busi- 
ness advisory  organization,  to  tell  me 
whether  or  not  we  could  Improve  our  set-up; 
and  Senator  Herring  is  going  to  represent  me 
in  that  respect. 

Question.  'What  will  be  his  title  In  the 
OfBce  of  Price  Administration? 

Answer.  I  think  he  is  known  as  senior  as- 
6l.  lant. 

Mr.  PLmcMKB.  Senior  aeslstant  to  the  Ad- 
miuU'trator. 

nasT  PRICE  control  act 

I  desire  to  invite  attention  to  certain 
sections  of  the  first  Price  Control  Act, 
which  became  a  law  January  30,  1942. 
It  is  Public  Law  No,  421  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress. 

The  policy  of  the  act,  embodied  in 
section  1  (a),  is  as  follows: 

BMcnoM.  1.  (a)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be 
In  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
sacurlty  and  neeesaary  to  the  effective  prose- 
eutkm  of  tb*  preatnt  war,  mod  ttM  purposw 
of  thU  Mt  art,  to  gUblUma  prtow  and  to  prt' 
vent  apoeulatlre.  unwarrantod,  and  abnor- 
lo  pnoM  a»d  raoU;  to  altml- 


nate  and  prevent  ptoateerlng,  hoardii«. 
manlpuUUoa.  ^leculatlon,  and  other  dia- 
rupti««  practloea  resulting  from  abnormal 
market  condltioDC  or  scarcities  cauaed  by  or 
oontrlbuting  to  the  national  emecfeocy;  to 
aasure  that  defense  approprlatiooa  are  not 
disslpat-d  by  excessive  prices;  to  protect 
persons  with  relatively  fixed  and  Uxnlted  in- 
comes, consumers,  wage  camera.  Inveatoro. 
and  persons  dependent  on  life  Insurance,  an- 
nuities, and  pensions,  from  undue  Impair- 
ment of  their  standard  of  living;  to  pre- 
vent hardships  to  persons  engaged  In  busi- 
ness, to  schools,  universities,  and  other 
institutions,  and  to  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  which  would  remilt  from 
abnormal  Increasea  in  prices:  to  aasist  in 
securing  adequate  production  of  commod- 
ities and  facilities;  to  prevent  a  postemer- 
gency  collapse  of  values;  to  stabUlae  agri- 
cultural prices  in  the  manner  provided  In 
section  3;  and  to  permit  voltmtary  ooopera- 
tlon between  the  Oovernment  and  produoars. 
processors,  and  others  to  accTsnpllah  the 
aforesaid  purposes.  It  shall  be  the  policy 
of  those  departments  and  agenctea  of  the 
Government  dealing  with  wages  (Including 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  ita  various 
bureatis,  the  War  Department,  the  Wavy 
Department,  the  War  Prodtiction  Board,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Ha- 
tlonal  Mediation  Board,  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  and  others  heretofore  or  here- 
after created),  within  the  llmlU  of  their 
authority  and  Jurisdiction,  to  work  toward 
a  stabilisation  of  prices,  fair  and  equitable 
wages,  a^id  cost  at  production. 

Section  1  (b)  provides  that  the  act 
shall  terminate  on  June  30. 1943.  or  upon 
the  date  of  a  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  upon  the  date  specified  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Congress  declaring  that  the  fur- 
ther continuance  of  the  authority  grant- 
ed by  this  act  is  not  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  and  secu- 
rity, whichever  date  is  the  earlier. 

The  act  covered  prices,  rents,  markets, 
and  lending  practices. 

AI»VTSOaT    COStMlllIXa    KBQT7TKXD    IW    l^W 

On  the  question  of  prices  there  is  this 
provision: 

Before  Issuing  any  regulation  or  order 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall,  so  far  aa 
practicable,  advtee  and  consult  with  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  Industry  which  will 
be  affected  by  such  regulation  or  order. 

And  also  this  provision: 

Appoint  an  bidustry  advisory  commlitee, 
or  committees,  either  national  or  regional, 
or  both,  consisting  of  such  number  of  repre- 
■entlves  of  the  Indtistry  as  may  be  necessary 
In  order  to  constitute  a  committee  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  Industry,  or  of  the  industry 
In  such  region,  as  the  case  may  t)e. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  provisions  of 
the  act,  which  incidentally  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  writing,  would  be  sym- 
pathetically administered  and  existing 
trade  associations  used  in  selecting  the 
advisory  committees. 

ENCOURAGING    FARM    PRODOCTIOir 

On  the  question  of  encouraging  farm 
production,  the  act  provides  two  ways  in 
section  2  (e).    One  is: 

Whenever  the  AdmlnUtrator  det«rmlnea 
that  the  maximum  necessary  prodtiction  of 
any  commodity  la  not  being  obtalnad  or  may 
not  b«  obtalnsd  dunng  th«  cnsuinff  jssr, 
hs  may.  on  behalf  of  the  United  fltatss, 
without  ragard  to  th§  provuiona  of  law  re- 
quirlxig  competltiva  bidding,  tniy  or  sell  at 
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public  fir  priviii*-  htilr  or  itore  or  u»«,  iurlj 
eommodity  III  »iU( »)  quantuifii  niid  In  nuth 
mmiiifi'  iitid  iiixiii  huch  icrmn  and  coi)dillui)!i 
11*  he  drteriiuiicn  to  be  nec«'H«ary  to  obtain 
the  maxirimm  necesHary  production  thereof 
er  otht'rwLse  lo  supply  the  demand  theiefor. 

TTie  other,  which  immediately  follows 
the  above  language  Is: 

Or  make  subsidy  payments  to  domestic 
producers  of  feucli  commodity  m  such 
nmounts  and  ui  sucli  manner  and  upon  sucli 
terms  and  conditions  as  lie  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  maxunum  necessary 
production  thereof. 

PtRPOSES    FOR    WHICH     ACT    SHALL    NOT    BE    f.SED 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  oriRinal 
act  specifically  provided  that  certain 
powers  granted  should  not  be  used  for 
certain  purposes  and  one  spt'Ciflc  pro- 
vision is  contained  in  section  2  th».  and 
Is  as  follows: 

The  powers  granted  In  this  section  shall  not 
be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  bUMiie.-^s  practices,  cost  prac- 
tices or  methods,  or  means  or  aids  to  distri- 
bution, established  in  any  industry,  except 
to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any 
regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  require- 
ment under  this  act. 

NO  LICENSE  TO  BE  REQUIRED  OK  FARMERS 

Tlie  act.  in  section  205  <f>,  has  this 
provision  relative  to  licensing  fai'mers: 

That  no  license  may  be  required  of  any 
farmer  as  a  condition  of  selling  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  produced  by  him,  and  no 
license  may  be  required  of  any  ftherman  as 
a  condition  of  selling  any  fishery  commodity 
cauglit  or  talien  by  him 

SECOND     PRICE     CONTROL     OR     STABILIZATION     ACT 

The  Second  Price  Control  Act,  ap- 
proved October  2,  1942,  known  as  Public 
Law  No.  729,  Seventy-seventh  Congre.ss. 
contained  the  following  declarations  of 
policy: 

That  in  order  to  aid  in  the  efleclive  prose- 
cution ( f  the  war,  the  Pi-esident  is  authorized 
and  directed,  on  or  before  November  1,  1942, 
to  ls.sue  a  general  order  .stabilizing  prices, 
Wages,  aiid  salaries  afrecting  tlie  cost  of  iivmg, 
and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  act, 
such  stabilization  shall  so  far  as  practi- 
cable be  on  the  basis  of  the  levels  which  ex- 
isted on  September  15,  1942  The  President 
may,  except  as  otherwl.se  provided  in  this  act, 
thereafter  provide  for  malcing  adjustments 
with  respect  to  prices,  wages,  and  salaries  to 
the  extent  that  he  finds  necessary  to  aid  in 
the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  or  to  cnr- 
rect  gros.s  inequities  Provided.  That  no  com- 
mon carrier  or  otlier  public  utility  ehnll  maite 
anv  general  increase  m  lt«  rates  or  clmrges 
WhKh  were  in  eftect  on  Septrinber  \r>.  1942. 
liiileii«  It  first  Klve^  30  dav'  notur  to  the 
Prr'jdnit  or  bik  »i  ngmf  y  n«  hr  mnv  tleniK. 
fHit«>  and  corn^ntd  to  llip  tiinelv  liif»>rvni- 
tli.n  by  nUiU  Hit»'iif  V  bff'  t  .■  M;,.  Jr,,,),.^,,!  m,,),, 
f<r  iniMiicipiil  nuthoriiy  ii,.vioi:  |iii  i«dii  tion  to 
coiialdcr  •uih  incrcuKK 

llih  rtci  ctinlninrd  ih**  foiiovi  un'  i.iii. 
jrunfi'    ri'liitivi-    tt»    ihr    (lowei     oj     i),r. 

rrcxKli'Ml 

►^^»r     J    Tb"    l'i«"»iili  i.(    limy     fi'orii    timr    t.i 

iHii"   pri'MiuiMMii  rn  h  riKuiHMiiiik  ii«  iihiy  ii*' 

|i('<  rvaiiry  lilul  |io  |ii  I  III  I  liny  iii|i  (my  of 
Uif  p|oVl*|oti«  III  llila  ml.  iiiiil  limy  iHetrUa 
ftiiy  |io\Ari  oi  iiuilidtily  coiiftMiiil  ii|Hiii  hint 
byiliiniut  tliiou^h  all  h  d<  |iai  I  iiiriii  >iKeucy> 
Dt  t/fTlit  I  ti»  he  nhnli  dim'  I  tie  l'r>  iiflent 
niiiy  t>iik|M-iul  the  provimonk  of  mcim  i,n  ,)  i.ti 
and  J  (ci,  and  i'huio<<  (li  o(  kt'iiu.n  aoj  hi, 
fif  the  Emeigency  Price  Control  Act  ol  1942 
to  ilie  extent  lli.il  micli  bectiotib  aie  incou- 


■Ibtent  Willi  lh«  provlnloni  of  thl«  act.  but 
he  may  not  under  tlie  nutliorlty  of  tliii  act 
•unpend  any  otlicr  law  or  pail  tliereof 

PRICEM     INCRKASEO     TO     INCoUlACE     PRODUCTION 

This  act.  in  section  3,  contained  the 
following  language  relative  to  maximum 
prices  on  agricultural  commodities  and 
for  commodities  proce.ssed  or  manufac- 
tured from  agricultural  commodities: 

Tliat  modifications  shall  be  made  in  maxi- 
nium  prices  established  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  and  for  commodities  processed  or 
manufactured  m  whole  or  substantial  part 
from  any  agricultural  commodity,  under  reg- 
ulations to  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  in 
any  case  where  it  appears  that  such  modifi- 
cation is  necessary  to  increase  the  production 
of  such  commodity  for  war  purposes,  or 
where  by  reason  of  Increased  labor  or  other 
costs  to  the  producers  of  such  agricultural 
commodity  incurred  since  January  1,  1941, 
the  maximum  prices  so  establislicd  will  not 
reflect  such  increased  costs. 

FAIR    RETURN    TO    MEAT    PROCESSDRS 

The  same  act.  immediately  following 
the  above  language,  contains  the  follow- 
ing language  relative  to  fair  margins  to 
packers: 

Provided  further.  That  in  the  fixing  of  max- 
imum prices  on  products  resulting  from  the 
processing  of  agricultural  commodities,  in- 
cludiiit;  live.stock.  a  generally  fair  and  equita- 
ble margin  shall  be  allowed  for  sucli  proc- 
essing 

COST  OF  FARM   LABOR   TO    BE  CONSIDERED 

In  connection  with  farm  labor,  the  fol- 
lowing provision  follows  immediately  the 
preceding  one: 

Provided  further,  Tliat  in  fixing  price  maxi- 
mums for  agricultural  commodities  and  for 
commodities  piocessed  or  manufactured  m 
whole  or  substt  ntial  part  from  any  agricul- 
tural commodity,  as  provided  for  by  this  act, 
tidequaie  wciglUing  sliall  be  given  to  farm 
labor. 

Section  6  of  this  act  states  that  it  shall 
terminate  on  June  30,  1944,  or  on  such 
earlier  date  as  the  Congress  by  concur- 
lent  resolution,  or  the  Pi esident  by  proc- 
lamation, may  prescribe. 

Section  7  of  this  act  extends  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  to  June  30.  1944. 
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HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or    VIRlllNIA 

IN  niK  HoimK  OF  nti'Utfr.siMi\f.n 

Wrtl'i,  uliti/    Man  h    H),  I'lll 

Ml     HI  AND      Ml    MjiMikn    (III  Kiliiu- 
mv  17,  lM4;r  1  rxi'iuU'd  mv  reiiiiuki  iti 

Ihr    Itr<(iH|t    oil    Ihr    Uiilk    iif    the    t'llltill 

Hmun  Miiiiiiiin-  rniiiiniai*(iuii  Mild  ihi- 
Will  MhlppilK/  Adininif.liiiiioti  'Ihfuf 
ifirmikfj  uiM'"H  "H  pMic'?  AOlK  AOJI  of 
iIk'  Aptxiiiiix 

II  In  iiiv  puipoht*  Id  hiippiy  fmni  Hme 
to  tunc  l\\fy,f  rrcrird")  [ni  Ijir  bMiffll  of  , 
Mi-inbtMi  of  Cnngrci.i  ho  thai  ilic  excel-  | 
lent  woik  tliat  [s  b«in«  done  by  ilu-  hliip- 
buiUling  plani.s  und  by  the  worker,^  in  the  [ 
Khipbuilding  plants  may  be  known.  ' 
There  is  a  danger  that  in  our  ciiiicism  I 


of  matter*  such  as  abspntPf  Um  and  other 
retarding  fuctor.s,  we  hhuU  overlook  the 
great  work  that  is  being  done  in  these 
plants  and  by  the.se  workei's. 

First.  I  desire  to  correct  an  error  which 
appears  in  my  previous  remarks,  based 
upon  a  report  which  had  been  issued 
by  the  Maritime  Commission.  I  stated 
at  that  time  that  January  1943  was  the 
second  month  in  which  more  than  a  mil- 
lion tons  were  added  in  1  month  to  the 
fleet.  That  was  correct,  but  I  stated  that 
the  figures  for  January  1943  were  106 
vessels  totaling  1.008,400  deadweight  tons 
and  that  the  temporary  decline  in  Janu- 
ary from  December's  high  of  121  ships 
ask'repatint,'  1.199,300  deadweight  tons 
was  attributed  to  shortage  of  steel  and 
the  higher  type  propulsion  equipment  as 
well  as  severe  weather  conditions  which 
affected  production,  particularly  in 
northern  yards.  The  statement  was 
correct  in  all  particulars  except  that  the 
number  of  ships  constructed  should  have 
been  shown  as  103  with  the  same  total 
tonnage,  however,  of  1.008.400  dead- 
weight tons.  The  error  arose  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  release  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  there  had  been  in- 
cluded erroneously  three  tugs  which  are 
not  shown  in  the.se  monthly  statements, 
but  are  included  among  the  vessel."^  of 
smaller  size  and  miscellaneous  types. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  total  tonnage. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  pro- 
duction in  1942.  exclusive  of  about  800 
ships  of  smaller  size  and  miscellaneou.s 
types,  was  746  ships  aggregating  8,090,800 
deadweight  tons.  The  three  tugs  re- 
ferred to  are  such  as  were  included  in 
the  800  ships  of  miscellaneous  types. 

FTBRUART  RECORD 

The  record  for  the  month  of  February 
surpas.ses  all  previous  ship-con.strucMon 

record.s.  In  that  month,  there  were  de- 
livered into  service  130  new  ships,  total- 
inc;  approximately  1.239.200  deadweight 
tons,  and  there  will  be  .shown  below  a 
complete  list  of  yards,  number  of  ves.sels 
delivered,  and  type  of  vessel  for  the 
month  of  Februaiy.  This  delivery  of 
130  new  ships  brings  the  total  number 
of  ve.s.sels  delivered  thus  far  in  194H  to 

233  ships  of  the  type  listed  below,  exclu- 
sive of  tugs  and  small  miscel!an(nus 
craft.  These  233  ship.s  total  2  247,600 
deadweight  tons. 

RrCORD^    BROKFN  | 

In  my  extension  of  remark's  on  Feb- 
ruaiy 17,  I  pointed  out  that  In  the  last 
war  wr  did  not  reach  oiir  peak  until  10 
monilm  ufirr  \]\r  AimlsihT,  when  in 
»rplrnib»M  IBIB,  814,800  drudwrlKht  totm 
of  whlpn  of  Mil  lyiM'H  utri'l,  wood,  (on- 
M"lr,  iiiul  compo^llr— wrif  delivered. 
Veiv  few,  If  HMV,  »liU»f»  were  (ojnpleti«| 
III  tune   fur  Mill    MMMie 

I»i  JiiiiuMry  l«»;i  u"  ueir  400  000  lonn 

p^r   MiOfith   wlu'Md   (jf   oiii    liinliitnt    in  Old 

r'Mablhll^(l  In  ll/IU  iioiuiiliftiundinu  llie 
fuel  lliiii  our  •.liip*.  ntf  ;jo  to  4u  prnrni 
lumer  lliitti  the  Mliipii  tliiif  wrin  l.uilt 
tluiinu  ilif  ptt'Moun  Woild  War,  Duiinu 
the  liir.t  war,  aveni'^e  dt-hveileii  look 
utxiut  7  nKiJUhs  i)ei  .'i.ip 

In  1941  only  95  ships  of  1  088  000  tons 
were  completed,  or  less  than  in  the  month 
of  December  1942,  the  result  being  that 
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In  fh.e  space  of  1  year  con.structlon  of 
ships  was  increased  more  than  700  per- 
cent. The  record  for  the  months  of  Jan- 
uaiy  and  February  1943  shows  that  the 
total  number  of  vessels  delivered  dur- 
in'A  those  2  months  already  exceeds  the 
number  delivered  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1942.  In  my  remarks  for 
January  I  said  that  January  1943  was 
the  second  month  in  which  more  than 
a  million  tons  was  added  in  1  month  to 
the  fleet.  February  constitutes  the  third 
month. 

The  work  goes  on,  and  in  the  race  of 
competition  between  yards  and  workers 
in  yards  seeing  which  yard  can  do  the 
most  to  win  this  war  and  which  worker 
in  each  yard  can  do  the  most,  absentee- 
ism Will  dimini.sh.  Again  I  say  we  have 
Just  begun  to  fight. 

Of  the  130  ships  delivered  in  February 
1943,  81  were  Liberty  ships,  15  were  C- 
type  cargo.  9  tankers.  23  special  types, 
1  concrete  barge,  and  1  coastal  cargo 
ship.  West  coast  yards  still  maintain 
the  lead  in  the  production  of  dead- 
weight tonnage,  delivering  52  percent  of 
the  country's  February  production. 

The  complete  list  of  yards,  their  deliv- 
eries and  types,  is  as  follows: 


N'uni- 

Phipyard 

lior  of 
vcs- 

Typ<>  of  vos.>i<l 

S.'i.« 

Beihleheni-Fairfielil  Slijpyard. 

f  s 

Litiorty. 

Inc..  Haltiiii'.re.  Md. 

s|xH'ial  tyi>o. 

Belhleliem-.'^l'arrows  Point 

Tankers. 

Shipyaril.     Inc..    i^parrows 

I'oini.  M.I. 

Califf>niiB  ShiphtiiiiiinK  C<,t- 

14 

Liijerty. 

ixiratiiin.  \Viliiiini't<ni,  Calif. 

Cimcn'te  Slilp  (oiislriirtcin.. 

roncrctc  barge. 

National  City.  Calif. 

Consolidated    Steel    C(.ri>ora- 

C-l,car^o. 

lion.      Ltd..      V  ilmiii^'tou. 

Calif 

Delta  Siiiphiiildinp  Co.,  Inc., 

Liberty. 

New  ((rleHji".  In. 

FnliTrtl  Sliiplpiiildini-  A   Dry 

C-2,  carco. 

Pmk  Co  .  Kirtniy.  N.  J. 

Ciilf    Shittttiiildine    Cori>ora- 

Do. 

tion.  .Mobil.-,  .Ma. 

Ilou-ton  ShiphuildiiiR  rorjH) 

Lifiertv. 

ration,  Ilouvt..n,  'Vvx. 

In^ails  Stiipliiiillinj!  Cor|«>ra- 

r-3,  cargo. 

lion,  I'a.iCHiroulH.  Misx 

KautT  C.I.,  Iiic  .  Sw.-ui  Island. 

] 

Tanker. 

I'ortlan.l,  <  ii.ii. 

KaijMT  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver, 

11 

Spt-cia!  tyrH\ 

WH.sil. 

K»i.«T  Co..  Inr    (outntlod  at 

LitH-rty. 

(in-sioni,  \  nncoiiviT.  W  n<ii. 

KaLvr  Co,   Inc.   (Itii  htnon.l 

] 

Sik.IhI  t\ln-. 

Shi|.>nr.|    .\o.    aA»,    Ulih- 
tiion.l,  Calif. 

^Iitrinohlp  ('.inKirnllon,  Hull- 

LlUrty. 

hmIII.i,  (  hIiI 

M'M.ri    |)rv    polk  Cm,  OhIi- 

('-2,  t-iirifo. 

Innd,  Ciilil. 

North  CHfoiinn  >'lilt'liiill<llnr 
Co  ,  W  iliiiinvioii,  S   ( 

I.lti^rlr. 

firifini  .ililfilMiildliu  Ci.ri>orq 

II 

Ho. 

dim,  I'.ifiliitid,  Otij' 
I'cfiiiiioi'iii    M.iii|«  Corpofii 

Ii.i, 

lli.ti    iKlitiiOMiid    ^Itlptiit'l 
Nio    h,  Mi<l>iii/f«id,  Cn  If 

IVfliiMiK  oil    \'.  1.1.  <  1  ii.i.m- 

l»'i, 

iKti  Hi   '             <         1 

}4li<>'fo     MhooI'h  luM'ii*    t", 

llii, 

|'r.i«  Idi  oil ,  1*    1 

f  inlhilli  |l    Milillh  r'l    ,  '       II 

Coiialiil,  (mtn, 

Miy  I   1.     >'li||«i  Ol'   1            ^'   " 

^olH  |..  .,  i.  . ..          "1,      '    , .,  ,,)i^ 

Mliffiri 

1       ...                 :                                                                              .ll.lU 

klM(ll        1            ^                       '    :.    i    l|l|>lll>V 

(  i.r|»>«iiiioii,    ^luili    J'iiri 

l>ii, 

Um.I,  Miiiii' 

f>tiii)'liii>l>tiil  !iio'  A  Dry  DiM'k 

1  aiiki-r*. 

t   II  ,  1   lii>(i  t.  I'D 

Vi'Mirii  ri|H  A  '•iM'K'u,,  Hwi 

('  a,  mi'ffl, 

IiniiiImo,  Culil, 

'lot  Hi 

i:«) 

Abienteciini 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Chicago  Leads  Nation  in  Low  Absentee 
Rate — Armt  Man  Praises  War  Plant 
Record 

a  girls  slogan 

Wichita.  Kans.,  March  6. — Tlie  Cessna  Air- 
craft Co.  is  trying  a  new  approacli  to  tlie 
absentee-worker  problem.  It  wants  to  slo- 
gan the  thing  away.  Of  several  hundred  en- 
tries, one  by  Carol  Cragg.  17  years  old,  in  the 
electrical  department,  won.  Hers:  "You  can't 
.■^pcU  victory  with  an  absent  T.  " 
(By  Philip  Hampson) 

Workers  in  Chicago  area  war  plants  appear 
to  be  leading  the  Nation  with  their  low  rate 
of  absenteeism,  or  willful  absence  from  Jobs, 
a  survey  of  representative  plants  showed  yes- 
terday. 

Several  Chicago  companies  doing  impor- 
tant war  work  reported  absentee  rates  close  to 
3  percent,  which  an  Army  ordnance  district 
officer  said  was  ideal.  None  of  the  companies 
queried  had  a  rate  higher  than  5  percent. 

These  reports  were  contrasted  with  figures 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  which  indi- 
cated that  the  waste  of  manpower  from  ab- 
senteeism Is  a  grave  problem.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  stated  recently  that  the  rate 
in  commercial  shipyards  since  last  April 
has  averaged  approximately  7';^  percent,  and 
since  last  January  64  percent.  In  Atlantic 
coast  yards  the  rate  was  8  2  percent:  Pacific 
coR.st.    9;     Gulf,    8  1;     and    Great    Lakes.    4  6. 

Other  reports  showed  even  more  serious  cases 
of  manpower  seepage. 

CREDIT   RlECORD   TO   COOPERATION 

Credit  for  the  good  record  of  plants  in  the 
Chicago  area  was  given  to  tlie  cooperation 
between  workers  and  management.  Instead 
of  denouncing  the  shirkers  and  resorting  to 
appeals  to  patriotism,  plant  managers  have 
gone  to  the  workers  and  asked  them  to  sug- 
gest remedies.  In  many  cases  this  has 
brought  quick  improvement. 

Following  are  reports  on  willful  aljsentee 
ratcB  In  Chicago  companies  forming  a  good 
cro«8-»ectlon  of  the  area's  Industrlnl  war 
activity: 

Buick  HVlallon  pnplnp  division  of  Oeneral 
Motor* — Rate  ha*  vnrifd  from  3  8  to  3  1) 
priTpfif 

Klfrtrn-Motlvp  rorporMtlon.  division  of 
(iriiprHl  Mol(ir»-  Approxlinaiply  4  f>  pertPiit. 

.(oiWT  <t»MMfTtrr  t^iwtnm  nMt 
(tiiM  frliiilttK  Ptptit  Cn  CuMPtil  into 
mIi'iiii  il  7  t>iiri'»<ni,  wliilo  n  y«'Ni  hkh  ii  wn«  N 
lit<i<¥U\  IlHp((iVPIIi»iil  l'in\\\4u\  \n  W'liK  of 
Milt  pi.idiii'liidi  I  iittifiiltlit<i  (iiiti|iiicit>ii  i<r  t)  It'll- 
ri  Ni'iiiniivp*  iif  W'lrhPt*  niti\  I)  nf  inniittUPMiotit 
'I'tip  (iiHiinlHuif  uit'ijiUui  a  tykirni  of  pukiiiiK 

ilttltir*   of   Ht»*Olll««* 

Huilpy  MaMilim  Co-  Uu\f  4  in  A  iioM'clil  a 
aliuip  iinpruvfiiituii  ovt-t  m  vi  thI  itii'tiHib  t*i(o 
Ktitili«r  proKrfM  i>iipticiPd  with  i»i(uhiititintt!iii. 
of  WOW,  a  voluiitrti  nntioiiul  uiuuniifttiluit 
Of  wiJiuen  ordnanctr  wnikeiii 

Iiilmid  Htfel  Co  — Hme  lb  4  L6  peicent,  with 
mo.M  Rba«nteet  among  youiigtr  etnployeen, 
OUlrr  skilled  men  who  form  the  bockbone  of 
llie  company's  opeiation*  are  rarely  abbent. 


Intarnatlonal  Harvcbter  Co  — Abaenteelun 
not  yet  a  serious  factor  in  Chicago  area,  but 
has  been  on  the  increase.  Company  receiving 
hearty  cooperation  of  employees 

Minneapolis-Honeywell  Co.— Rate  4  68  per- 
cent. 

Pullman-Standard  Car  Manufacturing  Co  — 
Rate  4.21  percent,  called  especially  good  be- 
cause the  company  does  much  outdoor  work. 
Reasons  given  by  absentees  included  illness. 
2  12  percent:  transportation  difficulties.  0.30 
of  1  percent;  personal,  0.77  of  1  percent,  in- 
juries, 0.06  of  1  percent;  and  other  causes, 
1.95  percent. 

Stewart-Warner  Coiporation — rate  was  15 
percent  8  months  ago,  but  now  Is  4  to  4';^ 
percent  as  result  of  worker-management  co- 
operation. The  company,  which  has  many 
women  employees,  tries  to  place  them  in  Jobs 
for  which  they  are  best  suited,  reducing 
complaints. 

BETTER  THAN  IN  MOST  AREAS 

A  high  ranking  Army  olBcer  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  said  tills  district's  absentee  problem 
is  much  less  serious  than  in  most  other  areas, 
but  he  explained  that  it  Is  difficult  to  get  ac- 
curate figures. 

Plants  taking  on  large  numbers  of  new 
employees  are  bound  to  have  considerable 
absenteeism,  he  said.  Other  causes  which 
he  listed  are  poor  transportation,  bad  hous- 
ing, and  epidemics  of  illness. 

The  officer  remarked  sometimes  the  women 
of  a  community  get  steamed  up  about  going 
into  war  work.  After  a  few  weeks  the  novelty 
wears  off  and  they  start  taking  days  off  for 
trivial  reasons,  he  said. 

A  bill  pending  In  Congress  intended  to 
reduce  absenteeism  would  require  employers 
in  plants  producing  for  the  Navy  to  submit 
records  of  willful  absentees  to  local  draft 
boards.  The  boards  then  could  refuse  to 
renew  deferments  on  the  ground  that  a 
worker  is  doing  an  essential  Job. 


How  Much  Help? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1943 

Mrs,  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Shanghai  Evening  Po.st 
and  Mercury,  New  York  edition,  of  Fri- 
day, March  5, 1943,  there  appears  an  edi- 
torial as  follows: 

irnW   MUCH    HELP? 

SpcrptaryStlmaon  lell»  a  prpaa  cnntprpr\c^ 
(hat  "We  arp  uradunlly  bulldihK  up  our  air 
fiUpiiKth  in  China  and  atp  addlnit  Ui  ihp  num* 
b«r  of  trRii»pott  plAhPtt  (hat  ar>  flyinK  tiitlf 
itfipoMntii  rarKop*  frntn  2h<liN  and  China  ' 
TliNi  iM  KiKKt  tipwii  tvpty  patriotU'  AntprU'Mn 
will  hp  Klad  to  hPar  11  not  only  tNw<auap  of 
out  nadliltmal  fttpnilsiiip  Utt  i:u\im,  hut  H** 
(iiiisp  H  inaiins  Krpaipr  aiianiiUi  lo  our  ai'i* 
III  llip  WMr  lliPiP  Witt  nIpii  t|p  HPnpfal  nut"*" 
iitrtit  with  Col'iiiPi  Mtirnaon'a  fiiitliPi  iPniark 
UiHl  'III*  eouiHiiP  and  pprMVPianra  nl  ttip 
(  hliiPM  rtaspivp  and  will  gPl  all  of  Hip  aiu  *i 
(  Hii  poatlbly  kupply  " 

•Jhe  bi(t  cttKh  IK  that  Washl»iBt"n  »»»•  •>*«'»• 
Klvliitf  UN  rPH*kurliii(  KanfialHiPk  (or  a  loiitf 
while  t»ow,  and  fjerformanta  fceemn  lo  have 
bt«trn  siibstantiully  bi^tiind  what  the  public 
bt'lieved  had  be^-ii  dtlivt-red  Dr  T  V  Scjouk, 
now  in  Washington,  wtys  tJjut  iJie  Chinere 
could  begin  a  real  offensive  with  couhidf rjLiy 
less  than  1,000  planes.    Sometime,  somcliow. 
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It  would  be  nice  If  somebody  could  Rive  us  a 
re-ally  concrete  figure  on  our  aid  to  China. 
We  Misp«ct  that  when  that  aid  is  big  enough 
to  count,  u  will  be  discovered  thHi  military 
secrecy  doesn't  require  a  complete  black-uut 
on  publicity. 


The  Farm  Manpower  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

or    MLNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10.  1943 

Mr.  GALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
the  House,  in  ."^pite  of  the  administration, 
in  spite  of  ConRress.  the  farm  manpower 
situation  is  jiLst  where  it  ha.s  been — in  a 
jam,  a  bad  jam.  Everybody  heaves  and 
groan.s  over  tiie  poor  farmer.  Some  be- 
cau.se  they  hysterically  forecast  a  food 
shortage;  some  because  they  actually 
know  farm  conditions;  otliers  because 
Liiey  waiit  the  farm  vote. 

Microphones  have  bent  under  the  bur- 
den of  impassioned  bellowing;  the  HalLs 
of  Congress  have  echoed,  reechced,  re- 
verberated, and  rung  with  wild  oratory — 
speeches  destined  for  the  frank  and  the 
rural  mail. 

The  Department  of  Acriculture.  the 
home  of  the  bureaucrats,  ha.s  Riven  birth 
to  a  futile  series  of  bright  Idcrt.s.  born  not 
to  blu.sh  unseen  but  to  die  in  the  wither- 
ing light  of  publicity.  The  Manpower 
Commis.sion  ha.s  done  a  beautiful  job  In 
pumming  up  the  works.  A  farsighted 
job,  so  far.siphted  that  no  one  .seems  to 
have  thourht  of  fir^t  flgurmp  out  the 
national  war  needs.  Then  the  available 
total  manpower  and  fitting  the  two  to- 
gether. 

There  are  only  two  noncontroversial, 
two  outstanding  manpower  facts  today: 
First,  a  complete  and  utter  muddle;  sec- 
ond, nothing  is  beins  done  about  it. 

The  farmer  Ls  being  wept  over  and  in 
the  meantime  the  spring  season  opens 
up.  Fields  are  drying  off  and  crops  have 
to  go  In,  not  next  year  or  next  summer, 
or  next  June,  but  next  month.  Unfor- 
tunately farming  is  still  a  natural  process 
of  growth.  In  spite  of  the  starry-eyed 
planning  of  the  planners,  in  spite  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  farmer 
has  to  go  to  work  when  the  weather  is 
rifht,  not  when  the  Manpower  Commis- 
sion provides  labor,  not  when  Congress 
passes  a  law,  not  when  the  farm  bloc  gets 
going.  The  farmer  has  to  go  to  work 
now.     That  is  the  way  farming  is. 

What  does  the  farmer  need  nfost? 
What  is  really  pe.stennar.  worrying,  and 
badgering  the  whole  broad,  broad  area? 
Not  prices,  but  the  hired  man  who  is  not 
there.  Not  higher  ways  of  computing 
parity,  but  the  drill  with  the  broken  gear 
and  the  mower  with  half  a  sickle  bar — 
lack  of  machinery,  lack  of  repairs. 

Parts  can  be  supplied  and  are  being 
supplied,  but  not  the  hired  man.  Joe  is 
in  Africa  and  Pete  is  working  in  the  ord- 
nance plant.  Small  chance  to  get  either 
back. 

All  agreed.  What  to  do  about  it? 
Here  is  one  idea  which  needs  no  bureau- 


crat directive,  no  congressional  act. 
Here  is  a  simple  plan — decentralized.  A 
plan  which  needs  no  bureaucracy,  no 
Washington  papers  to  be  filled  out  and 
last  in  the  files.  Here  is  a  plan  which  is 
not  a  panacea  guaranteed  to  cure  a  back- 
ache or  broken  leg.  but  which  will  help 
cure  the  problem  of  the  idle  cultivator. 
the  barn  full  of  cows,  and  the  empty 
place  al  the  table. 

High-school  boys!  In  Mound,  where 
I  Ihe  in  Minnesota,  the  consohdated 
lii.gh  school  has  900  pupils — at  least  400 
high-school  boys — and  are  they  needed 
on  the  farms! 

Not  to  take  advantage  of  this  labor 
supply  IS  more  than  stupid.  Not  to  use 
these  willing  boys  on  the  farms  is  to 
sabotage  the  war  effort — a  stab  in  the 
back  for  their  brothers  in  uniform. 

Clase  down  the  high  schools — now. 
Let  those  15-year-old  boys  in  agricul- 
tural areas  f.o  out  on  the  farms  for  a 
summer,  starting  now  instead  of  in  June. 
Of  cour.sc.  they  will  lose  a  litUe  educa- 
tion, but  wliat  tlicy  miglit  learn  would  be 
of  little  satisfaction  if  we  should  lose  the 
war. 

These  are  not  normal  times,  and  we 
cannot  do  everything  we  want  to  do  or 
have  been  accustomed  to  doing.  I  think 
we  are  all  finding  that  out;  all  of  us. 

A  15-year-old  boy  is  not  as  good  as  a 
skilled  farm  hand.  But  he  is  a  lot  better 
than  nothing.  A  lot  of  help  with  a  milk 
pail;  a  lot  of  help  on  the  cultivator;  a 
lot  of  help  on  Uie  hay  load. 

The  com.tnunity  does  it.  The  mayor, 
the  school  lx)ard,  the  town  board — these 
people  know  their  local  needs  even  bet- 
ter than  Washington.  Know  whether 
Parmer  Jones  really  needs  help;  whether 
Bill  Brown's  boy  is  any  good. 

If  Washington  cannot  help  the  farmer, 
why  not  thi;  good  old  American  custom. 
the  sturdy  :arm  community  in  desp>era- 
tion  taking  the  bull  by  tiie  horns  and 
helping'  Itself? 


Fann  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  10.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmers  of  Lake  County.  Ohio,  are  feel- 
ing the  crippling  effect  of  the  exodus  of 
labor  from  ihe  farms,  much  damage  has 
already  been  don»  and  they  ai-e  deeply 
troubled  lest  relief  come  too  late 

True  to  their  fine  American  traditions 
they  have  set  down  their  problems  and 
tlieir  constrictive  suggestion  in  the  form 
of  resolutions. 

Thinking  these  resolutions  may  prove 
helpful  to  the  Members  of  this  body  I 
am  In-serting  them  herewith  In  the 
Record: 

Whereas^ 

1.  The  farmers  of  Lake  County  and  other 
counties  in  .ital  defense  areas  have  been 
stripped  of  nearly  all  of  their  farm  labor  by 
the  war  industries  and  sclecuve  service. 


2  A  reduction  of  farm  production  In  1943 

is  tndlcitieu  uniebs  relief  ib  t^iven  lu  the  next 
30  to  60  da>s 

3  Relief  cannot  he  brought  about  by  the 
shifting  of  lat>or,   which  is  talked  about  bo 

I    freely 

I       4   The  farmer  cannot  compete  with  the  war 

Industrien  In  wages  or  woiklng  hours 

5.  Farm  t>oy%  and  inru  are   as  patriotic  as 

any  people  ifind  they  reftLse  to  ask  lor  or  seek 

delernieiit. 

'        6.  Ttie  action  seenis  to  lie  in  a  drastic  move 
'    which  I  nly  the  Government  or  Congress  can 

make:  Therefore  In  view  of  these  conditions, 

a.^  abovp  set  forth,  be  It  1 

I  1  That  the  SeJectlre  Service  System  be 
Informed  of  the  dire  necestjity  of  ceasing  to 
draft  bona  Qde  farm  labjr. 
I  2.  Furtrer  resolved  tliai  the  St^lectlve  Serv- 
ice Sy.stem  seriously  consider  draftuiii  men 
for  farm  service  the  same  a*  Is  being  dc-nc  for 
the   Army.    Navy,   niid  other  armed   forces. 

3  Further  resolved  tliat  the  men  so  drafted 
l>e  furnishtd  wiih  rej^ular  military  unifonrrvs. 
caps,  or  Insignia  to  be  worn  at  all  timei  when 
not  in  actual  farm  duty 

4.  Further  resolved,  that  our  leaders  be 
urged  to  act  quickly  so  that  we  may  pre- 
ve:.t  a  serious  situation  In  our  all-important 
food-supply  line 

Arthur  Logan,  chairman;  P  G  Hafi- 
kins,  aecret&ry.  Walter  Green:  J  R. 
Fuller;  liaynard  Freshley;  H.  L. 
Mantle,  Edward  George,  Lynn 
Flaisted:  David  P.  Blackmore. 
Committee  App<5inted  for  Mobili- 
zation of   L.uke  County  Res<jurcc8. 


The  Ax  f«r  Small-Town  Bankers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICIIIUAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI V-ES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker  it  Is 
a  fact  that  the  small  banks  of  this  coun- 
try are  rendering  great  service  to  the  war 
effort,  to  say  nothing  about  their  con- 
tinuing the  historical  good  work  v,hich 
they  have  always  carried  cut  in  the  va- 
rioiLs  communities  where  they  hav'?  op- 
erated in  the  past  and  where  th«  y  now 
function.  In  the  dpys  to  come  when  the 
dance  of  the  billions  of  dollars  cea-^'s  to 
flow  from  the  F^xleral  Treasury  we  shaJl 
find  that  local  community  banks  uill  be 
required  to  assist  in  handling  the  bank- 
ing and  credit  needs  of  our  people  when 
we  return  to  peacetime  operations  and 
get  down  to  the  very  practical  bu.'iness 
of  providing  jobs  in  private  enterprises 
for  the  .soldiers  who  may  return  to  our 
home.-^.  The  need  we  sliall  then  ha\e  for 
small-town  banks  cannot  well  now  bo 
understood  because  of  the  influence  of 
war  and  the  deficit  financing  wh:ch  has 
placed  most  everyone's  mind  In  a  whirl. 
The  attached  editorial  is  timely.  The 
banks  sliould  be  preserved.  Their  su-- 
cessful  operations  and  financial  struc- 
tuies  mu>t  be  proU'cted. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE    AX    rOB    THE    SMALL-TOWN    BANKJCR7 

Assurances  come  out  of  Wa.^hlngtcn  from 
time  to  time  that  the  Goverumeut  is  glad  to 
let  private  business  do  any  Job  that  it  Is 
willmg    and    able    to    handle.      6maU-towu 
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bankers  wonder  why  thl.<:  policy  doesn't  ap- 
ply to  them.  Through  one  of  us  ngencies, 
the  Government  is  actively  competing  with 
them  and  trying  to  take  awny  their  cus- 
tomers. 

This  Governmcnt-fo'steiPd  competitor  Is 
the  Production  Credit  System,  a  division  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Its  origin 
goes  back  to  the  early  thirtie.s.  when  agri- 
cultural area.s  were  in  difficulty  from  depres- 
sion and  drought.  Many  farmers  were  un- 
able to  provide  the  security  required  by  State 
and  Federal  banking  regulations  for  the 
short-term  loans  by  which  much  of  the  an- 
nual crop  production  and  feeding  of  live- 
stock are  financed.  Such  loans  commonly 
comprise  one  of  the  country  bank's  main 
fources  of  business.  In  setting  up  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  System,  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress was  plainly  to  supplement  the  existing 
banking  resources  and  to  finance  farmers 
unable  to  get  credit  or  obtain  it  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

But  Production  Credit  did  not  long  con- 
fine Itself  to  this  purpose.  Rather  guardedly 
fit  first,  then  openly,  it  became  a  competitor 
cf  the  country  banks  for  the  general  type 
of  farm  accounts.  Now  It  seeks  the  cream 
of  these  short-ttrm  loans,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  growing  size  of  individual  loans  made 
by  it. 

In  this  competition  It  has  some  formidable 
advantages.  Operations  are  carried  on 
through  so-calletl  cooperative  associations. 
composed  of  farmer  borrowers.  Eiich  mem- 
ber IS  required  to  take  stock  equal  to  $5  for 
each  $100  or  part  of  that  amount  he  borrows. 
They  are  not.  Iiowever,  true  cooperatives— of 
which  much  that  is  favorable  can  be  said — 
since  thry  are  Government  nurtured  and 
supervised.  An  association  obtain.«  its  loan 
funds  from  a  Federal  intermediate-credit 
bank — another  division  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration — on  the  security  of  its  mem- 
bers' notes  and  its  capital  and  reserves. 
The  bank  rediscounts  the  paper  and  sells 
debentures  to  investors.  These  have  back  of 
them  the  original  security,  plus  the  capital 
and  reserves  of  the  Interinedlate-cred'.t  bank 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Government  As  a 
result,  they  command  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
At  last  report  Production  Credit  was  paying 
l'^  percent  f(jr  money  and  chareine  its  farmer 
borrowers  4';  percent.  Tlie  di.Terence  i.s  used 
to  pay  operating  charges  and  to  esiabhsh 
reserves 

Unhke  the  counti-y  banks.  Production 
Credit  pays  no  taxes.  In  fact,  it  enjoys  use 
of  taxpayers"  money  through  retaining  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  original  capital  in- 
vested by  the  Treasury  It  al.so  has  another 
signal  advantage  which  the  country  bank 
cannot  afford.  This  consists  of  liberal  and 
persuasive  adverti.'-ing.  promotion,  and  pub- 
licity, prepared  by  skilled  writing  men  in 
Farm  Credit  Administration  employ.  More- 
over. In  proportion  to  the  volume  of  loans. 
It  18  staffed  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  private 
institution  to  maintain. 

Production  Credit  now  has  5.30  active  local 
n'-soclatlons  and,  according  to  its  own  claims. 
Is  prepared  to  serve  every  agricultural 
county  In  Iowa — certainly  not  a  State  In 
any  farm  distress  at  present — It  has  46  offices. 
In  addition  to  the  personnel  in  full-  and  part- 
time  offices.  Production  Credit  carries  a  large 
nvimber  of  local  representatives,  application 
takers,  and  Inspectors,  at  a  time  when  man- 
power is  at  a  premium.  Many  of  these,  bank- 
ers charge,  are  actively  soliciting  business 
from  farmers  whether  they  are  being  ade- 
quately served  by  local  banks  or  not.  Almost 
any  country  banker  can  recite  Instances  of 
long-standing  customers  being  weaned  away 
from  him  by  thl.s  means. 

Any  doubt  that  Production  Credit  Is  out  of 
the  substandard  farm-loan  field  and  is 
strictly  competitive  with  country  banks  was 
removed   bv   a   recent   announcement.    This 


tcld  of  a  new  $200,000,000  Government  loan 
fund  being  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  help  farmers  lacking  credit  re- 
sources to  Increase  production.  This  also,  it 
was  stated,  is  not  intended  to  compete  with 
other  lenders,  but  "to  supplement  such  other 
sources  of  credit  where  needed. "  Production 
Credit  being  named  among  these  other 
sources 

Country  banks  generally  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  take  care  of  all  the  short-term  farm- 
lean  business  that  comes  up  to  banking  re- 
quirements. Many  of  them  new  have  deposits 
of  record  volume.  They  are  taking  generovis 
amounts  of  Treasury  issties  to  finance  tlie 
war  and  are  devoting  their  facilities  to  the 
sale  of  War  bonds  to  the  public.  Some  of 
the  local  uses  of  their  funds  have  dwindled 
because  of  the  war  restrictions  on  small- 
town business.  This  makes  more  serious  any 
inroads  en  their  short-term  farm  loans  at  this 
time  Their  unimpaired  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired when  the  post-war  recovery  begins,  for 
they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery 
of  any  going  community,  serving  a  variety 
of  local  needs  that  no  Gcvcrnncnt  agency 
can  fill. 

The  independent  banks  fought  off  a  series 
of  attempts  to  fasten  a  branch  banking  sys- 
tem on  the  Nation.  Now  the  small-town  in- 
dependent banks  find  themseh-es  in  a  strug- 
gle With  a-  bigger  branch  barking  system  un- 
der Government  auspices.  No  one  outside  of 
the  inner  circles  knows  whether  the  Incurable 
urge  of  a  Government  agency  to  expand  or 
seme  other  motive  Is  back  of  the  development. 
An  official  rea.son  has  never  been  given  to  the 
public.     One  is  certainly  due. 


Contribution  of  Volunteer  Women  Work- 
ers to  Travel  Comfort  of  Members  of 
Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  10  (leqislathc  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  9),  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  land  the  noble  women  of  America 
are  working  energetically  and  conscien- 
tiously to  make  the  travel  life  of  service 
men  and  women  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. Transportation  problems  in  time 
of  war  are  of  great  importance,  and  the 
increase  in  travel  tests  the  capacities  of 
our  railway  systems.  Certainly  there 
would  be  great  inconvenience  were  it  not 
for  the  thoughtful  women  who  help  to 
give  comfort  to  the  boys  in  the  service. 

Yesterday  in  Washington  at  the  Pres- 
ident's lounge  in  the  Union  Station, 
which  is  a  typical  unit  of  the  Nation, 
there  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Mason  Gu- 
lick  a  silver  cup  in  tribute  to  her  faith- 
ful work  in  this  commendable  activity. 

The  solicitude  of  these  good  women 
for  the  lonesome  service  mans  travel  is 
greatly  to  be  commended.  Their  work 
is  rendered  not  only  with  the  highest 
patriotic  motive,  but  is  most  practical 
and  comforting  to  those  whom  they  aid. 

I  ask  that  the  speech  which  Mrs. 
Lionel  Atwill.  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  500  women  engaged  in  this  war 


work,  made  in  presenting  the  cup  to 
Mrs.  Gulick  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Isabel  Gulick,  It  is  a  happy  privilege  for 
me  as  chairman  of  our  wonderful  committee 
of  500  hard-working,  earnest,  and  distin- 
guished women  to  pay  tribute  to  you  this 
afternoon  for  your  splendid  work  on  be- 
half of  the  men  in  uniform  In  the  President's 
Lounge  at  the  Union  Station.  Both  in  this 
war  and  In  the  last  war — you  worked  faith- 
lully  and  well. 

We  want  to  present  to  you  with  our  spoken 
tribute,  this  silver  cup,  a  token  of  our  esteem 
that  win  last  when  our  words  are  silent  and 
forgotten. 

We  are  not  goln^  to  thank  you  because 
we  have  all  become  "expendable."  taking 
on  Important  war  work  which  is  now  a  nec- 
essary part  of  our  daily  life  l>esides  our  do- 
mestic duties,  and  women  don't  go  around 
thanking  one  another,  but  they  do  appre- 
ciate work  well  done  and  examples  of  self- 
sacrifice  help  us  to  carry  on  our  own  war 
work. 

We  feel  that  In  honoring  you  we  also  honor 
ourselves.  The  thanks  you  receive  will  be 
from  the  boys  in  uniform.  I  say  "t>oys" 
advisedly,  as  all  men  are  Ijoys  to  women, 
especially  to  mothers  and  wives. 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  have  tiie  same 
thoughts  as  I  about  the  boys  arriving  on 
crowded  troop  trains  In  our  big  station?  I 
mean  what  the  thoughts  are  in  their  minds 
and  hearts — hidden  by  a  brave,  boyish 
smile— what  they  left  behind  and  what  they 
face?  Most  of  them  came  from  pleasant 
American  homes;  most  of  them  have  their 
own  room  or  share  one  with  an  older  or 
younger  brother.  In  that  room  are  their 
treasures;  pennants  on  the  walls  of  schools 
and  colleges;  pictures  of  teams  and  groups 
at  gay  parties  or  fraternities.  There  is  usu- 
ally a  girl  friend's  pretty  face  In  a  frame, 
a  radio,  a  desk  by  a  window,  mother's  and 
dad's  photographs  on  a  bureau,  perhaps  an 
old  bird's  nest  and  some  unusual  stones 
brought  home  from  last  summer's  camp. 
What  a  different  camp  they  are  heading  for 
today.  I  am  sure  they  pause,  bag  in  hand, 
a  the  door,  for  a  last  look  at  that  room — 
a  silent  good-bye,  for  they  know  full  well  it 
may  indeed  be  that.  Then  the  crowded 
troop  train  and  tlielr  destination,  the  can- 
tonment, the  training  center  or  combat 
duty;  a  several  hours'  wait  between  trains 
and  the  thoughts  of  what  they  have  Just 
left  l>ehind  and  what  they  must  face  in  the 
near  future.  They  file  into  the  President's 
Lounge  and  the  U.  S.  O.  lounges  In  the 
many  big  stations  throughout  the  country, 
and  there  they  are  greeted  by  charming 
women,  "klnda  like  Mom,"  with  a  cheery 
smile,  a  pleasant  word,  a  welcome;  a  little 
advice;  a  little  praise.  What  Is  their  re- 
action? A  sense  of  pride  in  their  new  uni- 
form, a  desire  to  fight  bravely  and  win  the 
war;  to  get  It  over  with  and  get  back  home 
again?  This  is  what  General  Marshall  meant 
In  his  speech  the  opening  day  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Lounge,  May  12,  when  he  said,  "High 
morale  on  the  home  front  means  high  morale 
on  the  fighting  front.  In  fact,  an  army  can- 
not fight  well  without  morale." 

There  are  many  women  here  today  who 
go  to  the  station  regularly  and  who  have 
helped  organize  the  President's  Lounge  for 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  these  many  Ixjys, 
and  they  all  feel  It  is  an  honor  to  work  there 
and  a  pleasure  oeyond  anything  they  have 
ever  known  before. 

So,  as  a  tribute  to  them,  two  famous  young 
American  musicians,  probably  the  two  most 
famous  of  their  generation  in  America  today. 
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have  come  here  to  express  the  thanks  cf 
thote  many  unknr.Aa  kxiys  to  you  all.  and  i 
they  w.U  siiy  It  with  music.  One  Is  Corp. 
Virgil  Fox.  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Band,  the 
former  director  of  organ  music  of  tlie  Pea- 
body  Conservatory  of  Music  In  Biltlmore. 
and  Yerman  Earl  Wild,  of  the  Na\7  Band, 
who  Toscanlnl  called  th«  greatest  pianist 
of  his  generation.  Corporal  Fox  Is  consid- 
ered the  greatest  of  many  great  organists. 
Theae  boys  are  most  anxious  and  liiippy  to 
play  In  yciixr  honor  here  this  afternoon. 


Small  Busineit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  10  (ICQislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  Marcli  S".  19i3 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  Smah  Bu.siness.  de- 
hvered  by  Mr.  Nat  Ba.^.s  at  the  American 
Bu5iinc.ss  Congress,  held  I't  the  IIot',4 
PenrLsylvania,  in  New  York  City,  on 
February  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Concern  for   the  future  of  small   bu-slness 
grows  acute  with   the  expansion  of  our  de- 
fense   program.     Priorities    have    left    many 
dependent   upon   what   small   sfock   they  ac- 
quired  before  priorities  were   lnvo>:ed      Tlie 
end   of   these   stocks   will    mean    the   end   of 
business  activity  for  many.    V/c  believe  simnll 
business,  fighting  to  live  under  wartime  hard- 
ships is  our  most  serious  domestic  problem. 
Unless   we   do   something   concrete   about    It 
now.  the  small  businessman  will  be  the  new 
vanishing  American,  and  scmethlrs;  we  can 
never    replace    w.U    vnni.=h    alorg    With    th  it 
fcrnall     b;i.-)ines.'--man — "Freedom     of     oppor- 
tunity" (It  may  become  a  pre-war  memory). 
Agriculture  was  helped  out  of  its  diflP.culttos. 
Labor    has    been    accorded    Its    fundamental 
rights,  but  small  business  remains  America's 
orphaned  child,  and  Is  now  facing  a  prt^spect 
rf  ccinplete  elimination      Surely  no  one  likes 
to  look  forward   to   th''  day  when   the  great 
American  economy  would  be  left  In  the  ccm-   [ 
paratiyely   few   hands   of    large   flrnis   able   to    I 
survive,    because    of    war    work       It    Isn't    a    I 
matter  of  asking  small  business  to  escape  Its    | 
fchare  of  sacrifice,  even  though  they  hsve  to   i 
make  a  disproportionate  contribution,  but  we 
believe  It  is  fundamental  to  cur  entire  demo- 
cratic concept  of  living  that  we  c.-me  out  t>f    ' 
this    (when   war  will   some   day   come   to  an 
abrupt   end)    preserving   some   things   which    i 
are    Inevitably    a    part    of    our    country,    our    | 
people,  and  our  way  of  life      It  was  America  s 
faith  In  the  small  businessman,  and  Its  de- 
termination  to  protect   him   because  he  was    ^ 
small,  which  helped  us  grow  Into  the  great 
pi'i  pie  we  are      How  can  sTall  buslne.*^"  su;  -    I 
Vive    this    crisis,    nr    Is    antidemocracy    Inevi- 
table?    The  American  Business  ConR.-ess  new 
olTers  a  bold,  concrete  proposal  for  Nation- 
wide consideration    and   disctisslon.    Bofore 
offfrlng  our  proposal,  let  us  just  for  a  brief 
moment  look  how  another  Important  indu.**- 
try  fo  our  economic  sy."^iem  was  rescued  whm 
unexpected    conditions    arose.     In    li)J3    uur 
Government  waa  forced — yes.  only  after  sev- 
eral years  of  pleading  from  small  banlts — to 
tihe  a  diastlc  step  to  save  our  banking  instl- 
tui.cns.     Through  no  fault  of  depositors,  or 


the  Innocent  investing  bank  stockholder.  In- 
vtstment  portfolios  ol  banks  suddenly  wtre 
regarded  irozen,  and  a  typical  American  trag- 
edy started  witli  runs  on  banks,  W.ili  even- 
tual forced  liquidations,  values  crashed,  and 
time-honored  instnutioTis.  which  had  served 
their  community  faithfully  for  years,  were 
forced  to  clo-se.  What  did  our  Government  do 
to  save  dtpcsitors.  the  bank's  stockholders, 
and  the  banking  industry?  It  formed  the 
much  opposed  and  harslily  abused  Federal 
Deposit  In.surance  CGri»ration.  A  move 
(even  though  several  years  late)  was  consid- 
ered highly  antidemocratic  by  our  "economic 
royalists,"  with  many  strong  banks  openly  op- 
pc;sed  to  a  theory  of  making  a  contribution 
through  an  assessment  system,  which  might 
primarily  help  stabilize  mr.ny  weak-sister  and 
smaller  banks.  In  10  years  this  proven  suc- 
cessful noble  experiment  of  insuring  the  de- 
posits of  the  ma.sses,  nut  the  cla-K^es.  for  It  ciily 
covered  up  tn  tb  OCO.  proved  to  be  the  stabi- 
lizer of  the  banking  industry.  The  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  while  It  Is 
Government-controlled,  costs  the  Govern- 
ment nothing,  and  a  huge  guarantee  fund  is 
accumuhited  by  assessing  all  b.uiks  a  meie 
one-twcllih  of  1  percent  of  Us  deposits.  It 
proved  to  the  banking  Industry  the  theory 
that  "United  they  can  stand,  and  divided 
they  can  fall,"  Now,  who  pays  for  this  de- 
posit Insurance?  It  is  either  a  charge  against 
income,  .so  It  decapitates  something  from  the 
possible  earning  dividend  of  a  bank  ttock- 
holder.  or  it  may  be  defrayed  thn  U':h  a 
reduction  in  bank-deposit  interest  rates, 
wh.ch  aflects  primarily  the  large  depositor, 
who.  regardless  cf  the  size  of  his  deposit,  gets 
the  same  $5,000  Insurance  limit,  so  ultimately 
some  individuals  or  Arms  make  the  contribu- 
tion to  cover  the  aj-sessnient  lev  tlie  insurance 
fund. 

Now  In  line  with  this  experience  n:id  con- 
sidering "small  business"  as  the  most  digni- 
fied and  oldest  Industry  In  our  demtxrracy,  and 
believing  that  poverty  for  small  business  is 
not  Inevitable  any  more,  and  refusing  to  re- 
turn to  the  "apple-vending  era  '  which  pre- 
vailed after  World  War  No.  1  The  American 
Business  Congress  recdmtnencls  the  forma- 
tion of  tlie  Federal  Small  Bu.N.ness  Insurance 
Corporation  as  a  vehicle  for  tiding  over  FinpU 
business,  who  of  necessity  will  be  hnrd  hit 
under  our  t  >tal  w?,r  economy,  when  they  are 
cut  fifl  with  their  supplies  of  goods,  and  their 
manpower.  How  can  iKeie  mounting  busi- 
ness c■.„^ualtle8  be  saved  from  total  destmc- 
tlon?  Our  answer  Is  the  Federal  Small  Btisi- 
ness  Insurance  Corporation  Insurance  has 
taught  people  that  the  Kre.it  use  of  money 
(when  you  have  it)  is  to  sp^nd  It  for  some- 
thing that  outlasts  It — even  life  lnsur:\nce 
Is  a  "live  to  win  prop)CB;tion  "  We  propose 
that  the  Federal  Small  Buslnes.s  In.-urance 
Coipoiatlon.  like  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  function  as  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  and  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nor  will  the  cofet  be  s.iddled  on  ccrpo- 
rations  or  salaries  to  cut  Into  Government 
taxes,  but  we  propose  to  raise  mo' t  of  the 
fund"!  by  a  .'^imple  assessm»*nt  of  10  percent 
from  those  who  receive  stock  dividends  dtiring 
the  war  period  from  a)rporation8  able  to  sur- 
vive, payable  at  the  source,  into  a  steadily 
accumulating  fund  for  the  prop^^sed  Federal 
Small  Business  In.surance  Corporation  which  | 
may.  we  believe,  finance  the  cost  of  such  a  i 
p;  oi;rain 

From  Department  of  Commerce  statistics  I 
given  to  us.  dividends  from  listed  corprra-  | 
tlons  alone  totaled  about  »4  000  000  COO  In 
1942  Other  sources  may  be  toui  d  if  addi- 
tional funds  are  required.  R'^Kardle.sa  of  the 
cost,  we  believe  It  would  still  be  worth  the 
price  to  preserve  small  business. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  Federal  Small 
Business  Insurance  Cor{)oration  is  to  enab'e 
tirnis  to  keep  alive — not  to  function  mind 
you — but  to  keep  alive  without  being  forced 
to  go  bankrupt  or  be  forced  to  liquidate  as  a 


restilt  of  finanr'ul  difflrulties  caused  by  the 
war,  Ihe  Government  recently  ort;anlzed  the 
Federal  War  Damage  insurance  Corporation  to 
Insure  cold  Inan.mate  buildings  against  war 
daniai^e,  and  m  )r!:^.ije  holders  particularly 
banks,  are  new  Ic  rcing  property  owners  to 
Insure  the  tanks  mi  rtgat'e  investment  by  a 
compulsory  Insurance  policy — anotiier  form 
of  assessment — but  what  cood  will  properties 
be  wltliout  the  survival  of  small  business? 

What  else  will  our  pre  jjosed  Federal  Small 
Business  Insurance  Corporation  do?  It  would 
promptly  enable  any  qualified  small  business 
to  at  least  have  an  ar-ency  to  apply  to  for 
advice  and  assistance  to  enable  the  preserva- 
tion— again,  not  to  function,  mind  you— but 
the  preservation  of  a  business  or  to  recover  It 
when  circumstances  permit  Like  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  who  works  out 
plans  for  banks,  in  time  of  distress,  and  like 
the  Federal  War  Dumape  Insurance  corpora- 
tion, who  provides  the  funds  to  rehabilitate 
property  damaged  by  a  bomb,  so  our  new 
proposed  Federal  Small  Business  Insurance 
Corporation  will  .iirange  lor  readjustments  of 
principal  installments  on  equipment,  rents, 
extensions  on  the  life  of  existing  patents 
coverinc;  Irozen  Itrms.  and  other  contractual 
liabilities,  and  we  propose  that  a  maximum 
outlay  of  $5  000  a  vear  shall  prevail  on  any 
one  b'lsiness  locai»(.n  Provided,  of  course, 
that  the  small  business  in  question  is  es- 
sentially s  und.  h.as  been  functioning  for  at 
least  5  years  and  shall  have  employed  at 
least  five  people,  and  above  all,  have  a  real 
reason  to  hope  for  contlnuctlon  after  the 
war.  This  Insurance  corporation.  In  our 
opinion,  win  be  a  suitable  life  preserver 
for  thousands  of  deseivlnc  small  firms,  who 
are  destined  to  be  the  unfortunate  victims. 

Now.  isn't  It  fair  to  a  .jume  that  those 
who  should  have  the  greatest  optimism  for 
such  a  pr<  gram,  would  be  the  millions  C'f 
corpora* ion  stcxrkholders,  now  petting  un- 
heard of  dividends  (and  in  many  in.'-tances. 
dividends  from  stocks  which  never  paid  a 
cent  during  pre-war  da%-s)  to  be  as.'-essed 
witli  a  mere  10  percent  of  their  divdrnd? 
This  tem.pcrary  arsessment  will  in  the  end 
be  a  mere  Insurai.ce  premium  lyes.  mighty 
Cheap  insurance)  to  preserve  the  very  prec- 
ious canital  stock  of  anv  Individual  or  group. 
For.  alter  all.  let's  be  practieal.  What  good 
wi!l  even  Westinghouse  or  General  M  -tors 
stock  be  as  an  investment  for  the  future,  if 
their  mass  consuming  custnm.ers  (small  busi- 
ness, of  course)  are  strangled  out  of  ex- 
istence? Cant  thc'^e  stockholders  realize. 
before  it  Is  to  late  and  costly,  that  bigness 
in  Industry  brings  regimentation?  That  the 
market  must  be  ba.-ically  kept  free,  and  that 
only  with  the  existence  of  a  he.ilthy  small 
business  situation,  c.^n  the  drawing  up  of 
blueprints  be  possible  for  the  orderly  re- 
vival of  business,  and  the  restoration  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs,  when  the  var  is  over?  Wake  up 
you  "war-baby  econt  mc  royalists."  and  give 
a  thought  to  the  rugged  individualists  who 
have  created  Industries  out  of  their  ideas  and 
hard-earned  capital,  who  are  directly  resp^Mi- 
slble  for  over  80  ptTtent  of  our  approved  p:»t- 
ent«.  and  who  unfortunately  cannot  convert 
their  bu.<^inc8s  to  war  work — they  are  most 
certainly  deserving  of  being  retained  by  their 
brethren,  n<jw  financially  strong  by  the  war, 
as  a  living  issue  with  a  chance  for  a  new  lease 
on  their  old  busine.ss  life  Don't  you  think 
these  small  buslnes.smen  have  sons  In  our 
Army,  and  the  hope  of  survival  for  the  busi- 
ness cf  their  parents  Is  a  strong  morale  build- 
er? The  Fedeial  Fmall  Btisincss  Insurance 
Corporation  will  al.so  greatly  help  the  present 
depressed  manpower  situatlin,  for  It  w.U 
promptly  release  thousands  of  small  business- 
men ai  d  their  s'a.Ts  for  war  work.  To  many 
of  us  small  bub;nei.£mcn,  gocd  Will,  fixtures, 
neighborhood  patronage,  and  other  Intan- 
gibles are  potent  afssts  well  worth  preserv- 
ing. So  many  are  holding  en  to  the  bitter 
end.  But  an  orderly.  prote"tive  closing  df,wn. 
with  an  Insured  chance  to  open  up  with  their 
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bus'ness    premises   kept   full    intact,   !■   our 
goal. 

Finally,  instead  of  telling  small  business- 
men, as  the  new  control  material  plan  of  the 
War  I*rcxluctlon  Board  infers,  because  of 
the  war  necessity,  that  they  must  die  for  lack 
of  goods,  the  manpower  problem,  and  the 
new  48-hour  edict,  we  must  find  a  way  at 
whatever  cost,  at  least  to  preserve  their  fu- 
ture existence  for  our  own  future  good.  In 
closing,  we  repeat,  the  Federal  Small  Business 
Insurance  Corpora ticn  can  help  the  small 
businessmen  to  make  a  great  contribution  to 
our  war  effort,  and  prevent  them  from  be- 
ccmlng  the  new  vanishing  Americans. 


Russia:   Big  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSK! 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10,  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
big  question  here  in  Washington  seems 
to  concern  Russia's  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. Vice  President  Wallace,  in  his 
most  recent  speech,  brought  the  ques- 
tion to  a  head  by  inferring  that  there 
is  a  strong  po.ssibility  that  Ru.ssia  and 
Germany  might  make  a  separate  peace. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
Russian  situation  is  a  delicate  one  and 
must  be  handled  with  shrewd  finesse. 
The  United  Nations,  under  the  leader- 
f^hip  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  are  trying  to  lay 
plans  for  a  post-war  world.  Yet  it  has 
b?en  almost  impossible  to  lay  any  plans 
because  of  Russia's  reluctance  to  take 
part  and  her  refusal  to  make  any  kind 
of  .'•tatemeni  as  to  what  her  aims  are. 

Members  of  Congress  are  very  seri- 
ously worried  about  this  condition. 
They  do  net  v.anl  to  say  or  do  anything 
to  kindle  llic  fire.  In  considering  the 
lend-lease  bill  this  week,  many  of  the 
Members  deep  in  their  hearts  wanted 
to  provide  that  no  more  lend-lease  ma- 
terials BO  to  Ru.ssia  until  they  sit  down 
and  tell  us  what  her  post-war  inten- 
tions are.  Bat  so  delic-^te  and  tense  is 
the  Russian  problem,  that  Mtmbers  of 
Congress  just  kept  thinking  a'oout  it. 
But  no  Member  of  Congress  thought  out 
loud.  Thoy  were  afraid  that  talking  out 
loud  might  add  further  fu^l  to  the  fire 
and  increase  the  tension  already  exist- 
ing. 

The  Russian  Intentions  are  of  grave 
concern  here.  Molotov  keeps  quiet  and 
.says  nothing.  We  here  in  Washington 
know  that  all  is  not  well  but  are  worried 
?bout  what  to  do.  Should  we  face  a 
.show-down  with  Russia  now  cr  should 
we  sit  tight  and  help  them  fini.sh  anni- 
hilating Hitler  »nd  pray  that  we  can  get 
together  when  the  fighting  .=tops? 

I  am  inclined  to  do  the  latter.  Let  us 
give  them  aid,  all  the  aid  they  need  to 
fini.sh  Hitler  hoping  that  Ru.ssia  will  keep 
her  woid  that  ,she  will  make  no  .'separate 
peace  with  Hitler.  Rus,>ia  did  give  that 
word.  L?t  us  hope  that  our  kindness  to 
her  will  help  Ru.ssia  keep  that  word.  I 
think  that  any  disruption  between  our 


country  and  Russia  now  would  prolong 
the  war  and  it  also  would  tempt  Rtissia 
to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany. 
This  would  be  very  disastrous. 

We  must  keep  Russia  as  our  ally  at  any 
cost.  Disagreeable  as  it  is  to  some  here, 
that  seems  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  we  might 
have  to  go  more  than  half  way  to  do  this. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  we  have 
cause  to  wonder  why  Russia  refuses  to 
tell  us  of  her  post-war  plans.  But  I  feel 
that  we  can  best  talk  about  those  things 
when  Hitler  has  been  finished.  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  help  matters  at  all  to 
try  to  force  a  show-down  now. 


America  Should  Be  On  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Rankin] 
made  this  statement: 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Premier 
Stahn.  he  is  for  Russia  first,  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.  Whatever  may  be  said 
cf  Prune  Minister  Churchill,  he  is  for  Great 
Britain  first,  and  he  said  frankly  tiiat  he 
"was  not  chosen  Prime  Minister  to  preside 
over  tlie  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire." 
I  admire  tliem  for  their  frankness,  for  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  my  first  Inteiest  is  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  show  that  some  Americans — North 
as  well  as  South — regardless  of  their 
political  views,  are  fully  aware  tliat 
America  should  be  on  guard  I  print  the 
following  editorial  from  the  March  8  is- 
sue of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Col,  Oliver  Stanley.  Colonial  Secretr-ry  In 
the  British  Government,  says  the  British 
colonies  are  going  to  remain  British  and 
colonics.  He  spcke  at  Oxfoid  In  reply  to 
"the  great  volume  of  friendly  criticism  and 
disinterested  advice"  from  America,  To  all 
of  It  his  answer  is  "No."  There  isn't  going  to 
be  any  International  adinini'^iration  cf 
Britain's  colonies.  They  are  going  to  remain 
under  tlie  British  flag  whether  they  want  to 
cr  not  If  the  native  peoples  thow  aptitude 
for  self-government  they  may.  perhaps,  som.e 
clay  be  allowed  to  advance  toward  the  statvs 
cf  doniinlons.  but  Colonel  Stanley  gave  ro 
rromlsps  fuch  as  we  g.ave  the  Fillpincs.  He 
did  saj.  however,  that  it  wcuid  be  a  mistake 
for  the  home  government  to  spend  too  ir.tich 
mor.ty  in  providing  social  serv;ces  for  the 
native  peoples.  Presumably  he  was  talking 
about  such  things  as  secondary  schools,  lioj- 
plta's,  and  sanitation.  The  natives,  he  said, 
must  not  become  accustomed  to  more  luxury 
th:,n  they  can  afford  to  maintain  ut  their  own 
expeK,';e  if  ever  they  become  Eelf-20vernln<?. 
He  d.d  not  say  so,  but  it  sterns  likely  thut 
the  lack  of  schoo's  and  sanitation  will  be  cited 
as  evidence  of  unfitness  for  .self-government. 

Colonel  Stanley  seems  to  have  missed  the 
point  of  much  of  the  criticism  he  professcl 
to  answer.  The  American  people  have  r^ad 
the  thud  item  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  v.ith 
its  reference  to  the  "ri^^ht  of  all  peoples  to 
choo.se  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live  '  Americans  liave  wondered, 
fcome  of  them  hopefully,  some  of  them  siiep- 


tlcally.  what  these  words  may  mean.  What 
were  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Cburchlll  trying 
to  say  when  they  declared  that  "they  wlfh  to 
see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them"?  And  what  did  Mr.  Stalin 
mean  when  he  accepted  these  principles  as 
his  own? 

The  answer  is.  as  we  suggested  at  the 
time,  that  the  phrases  are  so  much  wind. 
Tliey  don't  mean  anything.  The  colonial 
peoples  are  being  forcibly  deprived  of  free- 
dom, but  nothing  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
is  going  to  help  them  get  it.  The  noble 
phrases  of  the  Charter  don't  apply  even  to 
the  peoples  and  territories  seized  by  our 
enemies.  Stalin  has  said  that  If  th^  Ger- 
mans are  ever  driven  from  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  the  eastern  half  of  Poland, 
these  territories,  together  with  Bessarabia 
and  parts  of  Finland,  are  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Soviet  Union  for  keeps.  He  Is  fight- 
ing to  reconstitute  the  Russia  of  the  Czars 
and  no  Atlantic  Charter  is  going  to  keep 
him  from  attaining  his  goal. 

The  same  people  in  this  country  who  took 
the  Atlantic  Charter  at  face  value  have  been 
whooping  it  up  for  American  participation 
in  one  or  another  of  the  variotis  schemes  to 
enforce  peace  evers'where  en  earth.  We  now 
know  from  Colonel  Stanley  and  from  Mr. 
Stalin  that  it  is  likely  to  be  an  uneasy  peace 
in  which  captive  nations  will  seek  to  break 
the  bonds  that  hold  them.  America  is  being 
asked  to  pledge  its  men  and  its  money  to  the 
perpetuation  of  national  enslavements  and 
to  do  so  in  the  name  of  liberty. 


New  York  Bay-Delaware  River  Section 
Intracoastal  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hon.  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK.  of  Massachusetts,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
March  9,  1941: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  before  you  today 
in  behalf  of  the  New  York  Bay-Delaware  River 
section  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  The 
ne^d  lor  this  missing  link  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Intracoastal  Waterway  is  so  great  that 
the  people  are  demand;ng  early  initiation  and 
prosicutlcn  of  the  project. 

Tiie  canal  section  to  which  I  refer  extends 
ncicss  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from  the 
head  of  Karitan  Bay.  an  arm  of  New  York 
Bay.  to  the  D:Iav.are  River  near  Bordentown. 
a  distance  <  '  aocut  SO  miles.  The  plans 
provide  for  a  canal  with  a  depth  cf  27  feet 
and  a  bottom  width  of  250  feet.  The  water 
level  in  the  canal  would  be  maintained  at 
an  elevation  of  10  feet  above  mean  lew  tide 
by  dams  and  loclis  In  the  Rariian  River  at 
Siyreville.  and  in  the  Delaware  River  at 
Eordentcwn.  Its  course  is  tlircugh  an  egri- 
cuitural  region  of  ccnlral  New  Jersey,  but 
the  lands  that  vill  be  required  for  the  im- 
provement are  63  pz-rcent  waste  and  wcx5d- 
lor.d.  There  are  no  laige  cities  directly  on 
the  selected  route  for  the  land  Eecticn. 

The  construction  of  this  ship  canal  as 
planned  and  recommcnd'-d  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  will  provic'e  the  missing  link  needed 
to  complete  a  continuous  ins :de  deep  water- 
way from  Norfolk,  Va.,   to  New  York  City, 
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frcm  which  there  is  a  protectfd  channel  to 
N«w  Ixjndon,  Conn  .  and  on  through  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  to  Boston.  Mass.  A  barge  canal 
along  the  same  route  across  New  Jersey  has 
b^en  considered  and  discarded  In  favor  of  a 
27-foot  waterway  providing  In  general  for 
ships  of  25-foot  draft.  Obviously,  the  27-foot 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Caual  and  the  har- 
bor of  Philadelphia  should  be  connected  with 
New  York  Harbor  by  a  ship  channel  rather 
than  by  a  barge  chnnncl.  Prior  to  1935  the 
canal  connecting  the  Delaware  River  to  Chefa- 
per.Ke  Bay  was  a  barg''  canal  and  tho  traffic 
throu't'h  It  wa."!  limited  to  shallow-draft  ves- 
Be!s  Since  the  r nlargfmcnt  and  doopenlng 
of  this  canal,  the  traffic  has  incren.setl  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Tills  Increase  happened 
before  the  present  emergency  Of  course, 
the  emergency  has  ca\ised  a  furthi  r  Increase 
In  the  ship  traffic  through  the  canal  both 
with  rej'pect  to  commercial  vessels  and  war- 
ships. 

An  uninformed  person  might  wonder  why 
an  inland  canal  Is  needed  from  New  York  to 
Pliiladeljjhia  when  vessels  can  make  Uie  trip 
outside  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  However,  tlie 
distance  outside  and  around  is  much  greater 
and  the  difficulties  and  exj;cnses  caused  by 
rough  sea.s  and  inclement  wtaiher  are  large. 
Ships  will  always  seek  an  Inside  route  U^  avoid 
8tf>rm-lasl.ed  outside  sea.s.  The  results  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  Chesiipcake  &  Dela- 
ware Canal  tell  us  what  may  bi>  expecu-d 
When  we  have  completed  a  detp-draft  canal 
from  Uie  New  Yurk  arcii  to  the  Philadelphia 
area. 

One  or  more  large  oil  companies  now  own 
and  operate.  \n  the  Chesapftike  Bay  region 
between  Baltimore.  Wa.shm^lon.  and  Nor- 
folk, »elf-propel!e<l  oil  barpes  which,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  accounf.«.  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  reached  WashingUjn  Just 
In  time  to  keep  the  city's  oil  supply  from 
being  completely  exhausted.  The*4e  larue 
bu^^;e3  draw  more  water  tlian  the  shallow- 
draft  Inland  barges  and  tuwbc>ata  used  on 
the  9-foot  canals  and  rivers  oX  the  country, 
but  they  are  not  suited  for  long  out.side 
runs  In  roucjli  seius.  If  tbe  Che.^apeake  Bay 
and  Philacli  lpl-,;;\  regions  are  connected  with 
New  York  and  Bostiin  by  a  deep-draft  quiet 
waterway  from  tiie  Delaware  River  to  New 
York  Bay.  the  same  or  slmllnr  self-prdprlifcl 
barges  could  o(>erate  trom  Norlolk.  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia  U)  New  York  and  to  New 
England  localities  Such  traflic  is  only  one 
example  of  the  deep-draft  traffic  that  would 
be  additional  to  the  iiormal  shallow-dralt 
Inland  traffic  that  could  use  a  continuous 
protected  channel  from  Corpus  Christl,  Tex  , 
to  Boston.  Mass 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  water  transportation 
la  the  cheapest  mode  of  transportation. 
Large  tonnages  can  be  accommodated  by  a 
waterway  when  all  other  methods  prove  in- 
adequate for  bulk  transportation.  Deep 
draft  ships  are  the  most  economical  trans- 
portation vehicles  for  large  tonnages  and 
barges  of  less  draft  are  the  next  best  for 
heavy  traffic.  The  necessities  of  the  New 
England  States  can  never  be  supplied  by  ra'l- 
roads  and  motor  trucks  alone  These  meth- 
ods of  hauling  freight  are  too  limited  In  the 
amount  of  tonnage  they  can  carry  The  only 
practical  way  to  tolve  the  problem  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  complete  barge  channel  Into  the 
New  England  Stales. 

I  have  discussed  briefly  the  peacetime 
advantages  of  a  Canal  across  New  Jersey,  and 
now  let  me  add  a  few  words  about  Its  value 
In  wartime.  In  the  past  and  untu  recently 
the  people  of  this  coimtry.  Including  our 
militaiy  and  naval  experts  had  never  cvt>n 
Imagined  how  great  Is  the  need  far  pro- 
tected deep-water  routes  l>etwe€n  the  great 
indviBtrial  centers  on  our  seacoasts  RiK-ent 
enemy  submarine  activity  along  our  Atlantic 
coast    has    taught    us    something    we    could 


never   have   learned    except   by   experience. 
Insofar    as   national   military    plaiuilng    haa 
governed.  It  la  only  by  lucky  chance  that  we 
have    the    protected    deep   channel    between 
Philadelphia.  BalUmore,  and  Norfolk.     Think 
how  much  better  off  we  would  be  If  we  had  a 
similar  channel  between   thf  New  York  area 
and  the  Philadelphia  area.     Who  knows  when 
we  will  have  dire  need  for  this  channel,  both 
for  commercial  v-'S-^eis  and  for  our  warships? 
During  the  pest  winter  the  hardships  ex- 
perienced   by   the   New    England   States    be- 
cause of  laek  of  fuel  have  been   alnvjat  un- 
bearable.   My  people  are  hardy  and  can  stand 
a  lot.     They  have  never  shrunk  frcm   priva- 
tions  in  ord?r   to  contribute   to   the   welfare 
of  their  country  In  peace  or  in  war.  but  they 
shauld  not  be  stibjected  to  conditions  that 
can  be  remedied  by  a  properly  efficient  Gov- 
ernment.   This  c'untry  has  an  abundance  of 
fuel,  even   a   surplus,   but    its   transjxjrlatlon 
system  has  fallen  down    and  the  failure  In 
the  dbitrlbution  of  fuel  has  left  New  England 
cold. 

There  Is  now  an  Intracoastal  canal  from 
Txas  to  New  York,  except  lor  two  short 
stretches,  one  across  Florida  and  the  other 
across  New  Jersey  from  the  Delaware  River  to 
New  York  Bay  Tiie  canal  ncrcss  H.rida  has 
already  been  authorized  by  Coiij^ri.ss  Tiie 
missing  link  from  the  Delaware  Rivor  to 
Ne\^-  York  Bay  should  be  autliuilzod  by  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible.  Now.  rip.ht  here,  let 
me  say  something  important.  There  will  be 
all  Starts  of  relatively  Inconsequential  details 
brought  uj)  to  support  opposition  by  those 
who  <pend  their  lives  advocating  doing  notli- 
Ing  and  saying  things  cannrt  be  done.  I  ad- 
mit that  the  Delaware-New  York  Bay  canal 
can  never  be  built  If  It  Is  never  started.  I 
do  not  base  my  advocacy  of  this  canal  aolely 
on  the  prtxllcted  time  of  completion.  No 
man  can  predict  what  Is  going  to  happen  In 
the  future.  We  need  the  canal  now.  We  will 
need  It  after  the  war.  It  Is  an  uncompleted 
link  tn  a  great,  useful,  and  needed  public 
Improvement  already  planned  and  almost 
completed  by  the  National  Government  It 
Is  quite  likely  that  after  the  war  there  will 
be  urgent  denianda  for  public  works  lor  enr- 
plcymcnt. 

The  President  h;\s  said  we  sJimild  hive 
blueprint*  ready  for  such  public  works  The 
Delaware  River-Newr  York  Buy  canal  was  pro- 
posed over  30  years  ago.  The  plRnnini»  lor  it 
has  been  thorough  and  practical.  The  blue- 
prints are  ready  now,  but  the  time-coii«uming 
lot.l'-lation.  necessary  before  a  start  can  be 
made,  has  not  been  enacted.  I  do  not  una»-r- 
fctand  how  any  administrative  agency  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  Presidents  views  on 
over-hU  advanced  plannlnn  can,  with  reason 
and  logic,  report  on  this  project  In  any  hut 
a  favorable  way.  If  It  hee<ls  what  he  has  said 
about  having  blueprints  ready.  It  d>es  no 
good  to  liave  the  blueprints  ready  without  au 
auihori?ation.  What  we  need  right  now  is  a 
legislative  amhorizatlon  for  this  canal,  tirst 
things  should  come  first.  Let's  not  worry 
about  the  second  things  until  we  have  accom- 
plished the  first  things. 

Now.  I  have  told  you  about  this  project  lor 
peacetime  use  and  for  wartime  use.  1  bave 
shown  you  how  it  connects  up  deep  channeLs 
between  Norfolk  and  Philadelphia  with  s-.na- 
liar  channels  between  New  York  and  Boston 
I  have  descritK'd  its  connection  with  the  in- 
tracoastal cinal  for  shallow-barRe  traffic. 
The  reports  show  that  the  planning  has  been 
going  on  for  some  30  yean,  that  it  is  skillful, 
thorough,  and  complete,  and  that  It  has  con- 
templated the  national  economic  and  miliiary 
aspects  of  the  project  with  foresight  and 
vision.  There  Is  little,  if  any,  more  that 
can  be  said.  We  have  the  blut  prints:  lets 
have  the  legislative  action  neces«ary  for  ac- 
c  nipUshment  In  peace  or  in  war.  either  lor 
wartime  emergency  coitetruction  ur  lor  post- 
war employment. 


Mow  Abont  "Sttplas**  Bntter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  March  5, 
1943.  Bucyrus  iQhlo)  Tclepraph-Forum 
is  another  bit  of  cvldmcp  of  wa.^te  and 
fru.'-t ration  of  the  national  resources  of 
our  Nation  by  the  Washington  bureauc- 
racy: 

MOtX    ABOOT    "SURPLUS"    BUI'IU 

Tlie  "free"  distribution  of  "surplus"  butter 
by  the  Surplus  Coininoditles  Corporation  be- 
comes more  disgusting  with  every  official  re- 
port received  concerning  the  .'hcrtape  of  this 
particular  dairy  product.  Latest  oIBcial  re- 
port la  that  recent  imports  from  South 
America  Included  22.000  COO  pounds  of  butter, 
which  l£  not  expected  to  come  close  to  help- 
lug  relieve  the  country's  immetiiate  butter 
shortage.  Yet  the  Surplus  Commcdliirs  Cor- 
pt^raticn  continues  to  hand  out  butter  by  the 
hundreds  of  pounds  to  rural  schools  in  thla 
and  other  counties.  Within  the  last  2 
weeks  one  school  In  this  county  was  offered 
an  additional  150  pounds.  It  was  turned 
down  tK>cause  the  achool  now  haa  enough 
"ourplus"  butter  to  last  the  remainder  of 
this  month. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  Issued  to  the  schools, 
the  agency  In  charge  of  these  wholly  unnec- 
essary and  .'•illv  hand-outs  attempted  to 
Jtistlfy  the  "«iftfi"  by  pointing  out  that  rural 
school  children  need  to  be  adequately  fed. 
Of  course  they  need  to  be  adequately  fed 
and  no  one  knows  better  liow  to  feed  them 
than  their  own  parents.  The  mothers  of 
this  and  every  other  county  ii\  the  country 
know  more  about  fefdlnt^  their  children 
than  all  of  the  crackpots  of  Washlneton  put 
together.    The    Inference    that    unless    the 

children  get  Wanhlngton's  hand-outs  in  class- 
rooms they  will  be  underfed  la  an  Insult  to 
American   parenthood 

Tlie  big  fuss  that  la  being  made  tfiday 
about  school  lunches  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  glaring  effort  to  ke-p  alive  a  New  Deal 
agency  that  is  needed  no  more  than  our 
troops  In  the  South  Pacific  need  pnowshues. 

Operating  as  It  Is  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  needs  every  available  dollar  to 
hasten  the  cud  of  the  war  into  which  Its 
people  have  been  drawn,  the  distribution  of 
"surplus"  wartime  luxuries  such  as  butter 
and  nulmeats  is  an  inside  attack  upon  the 
whole  war  effort.  With  agriculture,  fac- 
tories, stores,  offices,  and  all  forms  of  busi- 
nesses short  of  help  as  they  are  Uxlay.  there 
is  no  need  for  poverty  of  the  kind  that  re- 
quires our  Government  to  spend  millions 
each  year  to  buy  "surplua"'  luxuries  and 
hand  them  out  free  to  the  children  of  peo- 
ple who  can  well  afford  and  want  to  pay 
their  own  keep. 

It  can  be  stamped  out  If  butter  dealers 
refuse  as  a  IochI  dealer.  C  W  Wamock.  has 
refvised  to  deal  with  the  aeencies  that  buy 
butter  for  the  hand-outs.  Answering  a  re- 
cent letter  frcjm  a  Chicago  agency  which  he 
knows  bu>'s  for  the  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  Mr.  Warnock  told  the  agency 
tiiat  In  this  county  you  are  being  laughed  at 
because  you  are  giving  awny  dairy  products  to 
rural  schools  and  to  your  local  relief  agency 
at  a  time  of  acarcity  and  while  people  who 
work  in  factories  are  only  able  to  buy  alxjut 
a  half  or   third   aa   much   butler   aa   they 

bought  a  year  ago." 
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Continuing,  he  pointed  out  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  deal  with  the  Army  or  the  Na\-y, 
and  that  If  they  "catch  us  cheating  they 
don't  need  a  great  big  long  contract  of  several 
pages  filled  with  crazy  lingo  to  start  prosecu- 
tion." 

Concluding,  Mr.  Warnock  wrote:  "What 
you  are  doing  Is  the  reverse  of  patriotism.  It 
Ls  unfair,  unreasonable,  and  un-American, 
and  while  the  writer  Is  manager  of  this  com- 
pany we  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  pcttl- 
foegery." 

Hats  cff  to  the  courage  displayed  In  this 
letter.  Only  when  the  people  themselves  taUe 
matters  in  their  own  hands  as  Mr.  Warncck 
did  In  this  letter  will  we  shake  ourselves  free 
from  the  yoke  of  centralized  control  that  Is 
growing  more  and  more  Into  a  dictatorship, 
not  ruthless  like  that  of  Europe,  but  Just  as 
binding  upon  all  of  our  lives. 


Appointments  Under  Lease-Lend  Admin- 
istration in  North  Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letters  and  state- 
ment from  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion; 

r-iARCH  6.  1943. 
Mr.  Elmer  Davis. 

Director,  Office  of  War  Information, 
Washington.  D    C. 
Dear  Mr   Davis:   On  February  22,  1943,  the 
Capital  Times   at   Madison,  Wis  .  publiilied  a 
news  release,   copy  cf  which  I  am   enclosing 
herewith. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  of  the  facts  with 
reference  to  this  release  and  send  me  full 
Information  with  respect  to  these  Jobs?  If 
there  are  any  announcements  In  connection 
with  this  offer  of  Jobs.  I  would  like  to  have 
copier  of  the  same  for  use  In  connection  with 
my  work  as  a  member  cf  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  will  want  this  Information  by  Tuesday 
next,  and  trust  that  you  will  sfe  that  It  is 
sent  to  me  by  messenger  so  that  I  will  receive 
It  at  that  time. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Frank  B    Keefe, 
Member  o]  Congress. 


Officf  of  War  Information, 

Waslungtcn,  March  H,  1943. 
Hon.  Frank  B.  Kfeti, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Repreaentatif^s . 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Keefe:  The  news  story  published 
on  February  22.  1943,  In  the  Capital  Times 
at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  to  which  you  refer  in 
your  letter  of  March  6.  was  evidently  based 
upon  a  press  announcement  released  for  Sun- 
day papers  of  February  21  by  the  Milwaukee 
field  office  of  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
I  attach  a  copy  of  this  press  release 

Upon  Inquiry  I  am  Informed  that  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  personnel  referred  to  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  Personnel  Dlvlslcn  of  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  after  dis- 
cussions with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
on  behalf  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration. 
I  am  Informed  that  the  Lend-Lease  Admin- 
istration was  In  need  of  very  rapid  recruit- 
ment of  a  number  of  specialists  and  that  ac- 


cordingly the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment sent  instructions  to  all  of  its  branch 
personnel  officers,  of  whom  there  is  one  in 
Milwaukee,  asking  them  to  assist  In  any  pos- 
sible way  In  securing  the  names  of  persons 
who  might  be  qualified  for  the  positions 
which  Lend-Lease  desired  to  fill  In  north 
Africa.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  nowhere  ehe 
In  the  country  was  this  request  for  assistance 
Interpreted  by  the  recruiting  officers  as  Indi- 
cating the  need  for  widespread  recruitment 
through  the  newspapers,  but  apparently  in 
the  Milwaukee  office  It  was  so  interpreted. 
Accordingly,  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man- 
agement personnel  officer  there,  the  Miss  De- 
vota  Mullen  referred  to  in  the  press  release, 
made  an  official  request  upon  the  local  branch 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  in  Milwaukee 
for  assistance  In  the  form  of  a  press  release. 

The  press  release  referred  to  was  specifically 
approved  as  to  content  by  the  personnel  re- 
cruiting officers  of  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  in  Milwaukee,  being  based  on 
Infcrmation  furnished  by  that  office.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  appears  on  checking  the 
r.ccurncy  of  the  facts  in  Washington  today 
that  the  press  release  was  erroneous  In  one 
major  particular,  that  having  to  do  with  the 
total  remuneration  paid.  The  reference  in 
the  release  to;  "Basic  pay  plus  at  least  25  per- 
cent addillonal"  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
erroneous  calculations.  We  are  told  by  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management  here  that 
the  Jobs  pay  the  basic  salary  of  the  grade 
plus  £7  a  day  subsistence,  and  an  additional 
$7  a  day  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  of  of- 
ficial headquarters.  The  total  payments 
listed,  therefore,  appear  to  be  inUatcd  by  the 
amount  of  25  percent  of  the  basic  pay  in 
each  Instance. 

As  a  means  of  getting  you  the  accurate 
Infoimation  you  requested,  we  have  today 
checked  with  both  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  and  the  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion, and  I  understand  that  the  office  cf  Mr. 
Stettlnius  at  Lend-Lease  will  communicate 
immediately  with  you  regarding  the  matter. 
Cordially. 

Elmer  Davis, 

Director. 

Men  with  records  of  proven  experience  and 
responsibility  In  any  of  19  nelds  of  employ- 
ment are  being  recruited  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  fill  Important  civilian  posi- 
tions with  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  In 
north  Africa,  the  Wisconsin  area  office  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  announced  Satur- 
day. Pay  ranges  from  t5,020  to  $12,520  a 
year— the  higheat  rates  listed  in  any  general 
recruiting  announcement  of  the  war. 

Appointees  will  be  stationed  in  the  wake  of 
Allied  armed  forces  in  such  north  African 
countries  as  Morocco,  Algeria,  or  Tunisia  to 
expedite  the  movement  and  distribution  of 
lend-lease  food  and  materials  destined  for 
these  and  other  areas. 

Recruiting  for  Wisconsin  Is  handled  by  Miss 
Devota  Mullen,  field  personnel  officer  of  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management.  7196 
Plankinton  Arcade.  Milwaukee,  cooperating 
with  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 

Salary  schedtiles  Include  basic  pay  plus  at 
least  26  percent  additional  for  out-of -country 
employment,  and  $7  a  day  subsistence. 
Should  the  applicant  be  required  to  travel, 
$7  a  day  additional  pay  will  be  provided  for 
expenses. 

Those  who  qualify  are  not  required  to  sign 
a  work  contract,  and  neither  is  Civil  Service 
approval  needed,  due  to  urgent  need  for  their 
services,  Miss  Mullen  said.  Appointees  will 
be  flown  from  America  to  north  Africa. 

Jobs  are  open  to  men  experienced  in  cler- 
ical. Industrial,  food,  transportation,  engi- 
neering, accounting,  and  other  fields. 

No  family  man  under  35  will  be  considered 

and  no  single  man  under  38.  Applicants 
must  be  In  excellent  health,  cannot  have  any 
near  relatives  living  In  an  occupied  country, 


and  must  have  a  clean  personal  record.  The 
list  of  positions  to  b:  filled,  and  their 
salaries: 

Classification  CAP-15,  $12,500  a  year:  Re- 
quirement chief  to  develop  sources  and  ex- 
pedite flow  of  raw  materials:  food  expert, 
experienced  in  distribution,  product  on,  and 
handling  food  in  large  quantities;  materials 
expert  with  engineering  and  practical  ex- 
perience, familiar  with  materials  from  pro- 
duction and  repair  angles. 

Classification  CAP- 14.  $10,645  a  year: 
Truck  service  men  qualified  to  repair  all 
types  of  antiquated  trucks:  truck  pp.rts  man 
qualified  to  run  large  parts  warehouse;  In- 
dustrial machine  tools  man  with  designlr.g 
and  drafting  experience;  medical  supplies 
man,  familiar  with  pharmaceutical  ware- 
houses and  drugs  of  all  kinds;  railroad  equip- 
ment man;  reports  and  clearance  man. 
familiar  with  loading  and  unloading  pro- 
cedure, stock,  and  space. 

Classification  CAF-13,  $9,520  a  year:  As- 
sistant In  charge  cf  lend-lease  organization 
at  Algiers.  Algeria:  six  food  experts,  with  ex- 
perience in  all  foods,  distribution,  storage, 
loading,  and  shipping:  six  Industrial  engi- 
neers cf  rough-and-tumble  type,  quahflcd 
to  take  over  Industrial  plant*  that  have  been 
bombed,  or  where  help  has  walked  out;  three 
pricing  and  distribution  experts,  of  merchan- 
dising manager  type  to  handle  pricing  and 
distribution  of  all  types  of  commcditles,  In- 
cluding gadgets  for  the  natives;  three  trans- 
portation experts  familiar  with  the  trucking 
field. 

Classification  CAF-12,  $8,270  a  year:  Ten 
acccuntants  and  record  keepers,  preferably 
men  who  know  Government-travel  voucher 
procedure;  nine  field  distribution  investi- 
gators whose  duties  will  be  following  up 
merchandise,  keeping  it  moving,  and  provid- 
ing protection  so  that  goods  are  not  stolen. 

Classification  CAF-9.  $6,520  a  year:  Nine- 
teen  male  stenographers. 

Classification  CAF-7,  $5,770  a  year;  Three 
male  file  clerks. 

Clasfilflcation  CAF-5,  $5,020  a  year:  Six 
male  typists. 

The  north  African  land  in  which  qualified 
applicants  will  carry  out  their  duties  has  a 
mild  climate,  with  the  year  divided  Into  the 
3  seasons  of  winter  lasting  from  November 
through  February,  spring  from  Marcli 
through  June,  and  summer  July  through  Oc- 
tober 

Archeologlcal  authorities  who  have  accom- 
panied ex{>edition8  to  Tunisia.  Morocco,  and 
Algeria,  describe  the  northern  and  north- 
western coastline  of  Africa  as  a  "garden  spot, 
where  flowers  and  vegetables  of  every  kind 
grow." 

The  north  African  climate  Is  about  the 
same  as  that  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
they  report,  and  along  the  seacoast.  daytime 
temperatures  rarely  rise  above  90  degrees. 
Nights  are  cool. 

Modern  cities,  nurtured  by  expert  and 
tourist  trade,  dot  the  fertile  northern  country, 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  tourist  business  all 
have  developed  fine  hotel  facilities,  these 
travelers  add. 


Justice  for  Roisia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  a  telegram  sent  to 
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me  by  Edvard  C  Carter,  president.  Rus- 
sian War  Relief. 

New  \oi.K.  N    Y  .  MA«tH  9,  1943. 
RepresTitativp  Ema.stki.  Celles, 
Home  OlT'ce  Bwldng, 

Wa.'.n^ngton.  D  C  : 

It  would  help  to  minimize  potential  dam- 
age to  work  of  Russian  war  relief  from  Am- 
ta'fiador  S'azidli')  •''  staten.ent  If  you  would 
speak  In  Kcu  ''  fcmorrnw,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  widest  public  dLsacmination  of  fact?. 
on  tbe  trrect  ih.a  aid  given  to  the  Soviet 
people  by  Americans  through  Russl;in  War 
Relief  has  had  and  still  can  have 

We  know  that  the  message  which  the  con- 
tribution of  mtUl^rs  of  American  citizens  to 
Russian  War  R*l  cf  Is  intended  to  sond  to 
our  Soviet  allies  has  been  gcttln^:  throuph 
and  It  is  eii.->^-nt:al,  If  we  arc  to  contlaue  this 
work  at  maximum  efTcclivtness,  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  be  not  destroyed.  For 
your  informaljon  I  have  t<xJay  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing atattment  to  the  prt-hs  in  New  York: 

■ETidence  that  the  Ru.ssian  people  are  t>e- 
Ing  at  least  fairly  v.idely  apprised  by  the 
Soviet  Oovernment  of  the  aid  being  given 
them  by  Americans  through  Russian  War 
Belief  w;ia  presented  today  by  '%dward  C. 
Carter,  president  of  the  relief  agency. 
UnU^'d  Stalfs  Ambassador  William  H  Btand- 
ley  8a:d  Monday  in  Moscow  that  Soviet  avi- 
thoritles  have  not  Informed  their  people  of 
American  aid  being  given  the  Soviet  Union. 

"'1  certainly  am  not  qualified  to  question 
the  general  ontent  (if  the  Amt)ii'^.''iidor's  re- 
marks In  Moscow;  Carter  said,  but  In  re- 
spect to  supplies  shipped  to  Ru.ssia  by  Rus- 
sian War  Relief  we  have  direct  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Oovernmeit  has  taken  some  pains 
to  Inform  8  iviet  clt:7,ens  of  Uie  arrival  of 
our  shipments  and  of  the  fact  tliat  they  come 
from  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  ' 

"As  one  example  cif  the  kind  of  evidence  of 
which  he  ,'poke  Carter  cited  cables  sent  to 
Russian  W.ir  Relie'  in  the  last  year  from 
Moscc-w  mid  Kiiiby^hev  by  Red  Army  au- 
thorities, Ru.s.sian  Jcurnah.'-ts.  leaders  of  re- 
ligious f,'roup.-i  end  hibor  organizations,  and 
civil  authorities,  all  exnresfcing  g:atitiide 
lor  supplies  r<>ceived  "We  have  a  radio- 
gram '  Carter  s»)d.  descrlblnR  in  detail  the 
distribution  of  one  consignment  of  clothing 
and  other  supnlles  to  soldiers  on  the  central 
front  In  Russia.  The  Red  Army  authorities 
ordered  special  me('tint;s  uf  the  trixjps  to 
receive  these  gifts  and  at  each  meeting,  our 
corresp<indent  radioed,  the  penK)nnel  heard 
with  deep  Interest  about  the  activities  of  Rus- 
sian  War  Relief  committees  ' 

"  We  have  received  direct  substantiation  of 
this  radioed  Information  In  the  form  of  jjer- 
Bonal  letters  from  many  Individual  soldiers 
on  all  of  the  R«d  Army  fronts.  Including  a 
batch  of  notes  wrlt'en  by  Red  Army  men  In 
Stalingrad  during   its  siege. 

■'  "Other  individu.U  letters  from  Rus.slan 
Citizens  have  crivr.e  from  college  students, 
fnrmers.  the  directors  of  orphanages,  house- 
wives, and  factory  v.orkcrs 

•■  'It  is  Interesting  to  note  In  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  Soviet  Embas.sy  In  Washing- 
ton, has  consiMently.  since  organl^it.on  of 
Russian  War  Relief  in  1941  not  only  facili- 
tated exch.in'.es  of  greetings  beiwecn  Amer- 
ican ccninbutors  to  Russian  War  Relief  and 
recipler.ii  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but  has  en- 
couraged them  '  Carter  said  that  Ru<-<ian 
War  Relief  p!an«  next  month  t«>  launch  a 
campaign  urging  AnuTicat.s  throughout  the 
country  to  write  loiters  to  Individual  Rus- 
sians In  connection  with  a  planned  national 
observance  of  the  historic  sU:niflcance  cf 
June  22.  second  anniversary  of  the  invasion 
tf  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
by  the  Nazis  "VvV  ha\e  received  th<<  assur- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Embajssy  thev  will  co(  p- 
era"^  to  get  tliese  letters  delivered  to  indi- 
vidual Russians.'  Carter  ^ald  " 

Edw'.ho  C    C\rti:r. 
President.  Ru$'f\an  War  Relief. 


Jadaiini  and  a  Just  aad  Eodarittc  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REAiARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

or   MLJSOUKI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  25.  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  few  days  ago  I  obtained  the 
unanimous  con.sent  of  the  Senate  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  from  the  American  Institute, 
held  under  the  auspuces  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Ju.stice  and  Peace  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  Ame-ican  Rabbi.s,  on  the 
siibject  of  Judaism  and  a  Just  and  En- 
duruig  Peace.  It  transpired  that  the 
matter  was  found  to  require  slightly 
more  space  in  the  Ilrconn  than  I  antici- 
pated, and  I  had  not  procured  an  esti- 
mate of  co.st  for  tie  printing.  I  have 
now  procured  an  estimate  of  $135;  and  I 
renew  my  request  that  the  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JtTDAISM   AND  A   JTJST  AITO  ENDUttlNC   Pt-^CE 
INTKOQUCTION 

The  American  Institute  on  Judaism  and  a 
Just  iind  rnduring  Peiice  wiis  held  at  the 
Hebrew  Unlcm  Ctillege,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  fr.ni 
December  21  to  December  ^4.  1912,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cominlsslon  on  Justice  and 
Peace  of  tlie  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  At  the  1942  meeting  of  the  ci infer- 
ence held  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  the  Commis- 
sion Oil  Ju.siice  and  P'^ace  was  given  the  man- 
date ti)  "invite  rur  br?thrt-n  of  the  housrhold 
of  Irrael  to  aid  us  m  planning  a  peace  based 
on  thi;  principles  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.';  " 
In  response  to  this  manciaie.  8Ub,<:equently 
endorsed  by  the  executive  boaixl  of  the  cen- 
tral conference,  the  Commls.slon  on  Justice 
ai^.d  P^acf  invited  raobis  and  Jewish  laymen 
rrprT.«iMitlng  all  Interpretations  of  Judaism  to 
share  In  the  ta5k  of  preparing  a  statcm.ent  on 
Judaijm  and  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 
In  mi'.klng  plans  for  the  In.'-tltute.  careful 
consideration  was  given  to  the  procedure  of 
the  Malvern  conference  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  Deln- 
vv.ire  ronfrrence.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federi'l  Council  of  Churches,  and  of  the 
Inter-American  Seminar  under  the  auspices 
of  ths  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council. 
The  Reverend  Bradford  Ab-^rnathy.  of  the 
Pcdenl  Council  of  Churches,  wa";  very  help- 
lul  and  offered  Invaluable  suggestions  about 
techniques 

Tht  Hebrew  Union  College  extended  to  the 
American  In.-^titute  the  ho«pilnlity  of  its 
dormitories  and  the  facilities  of  Its  admin- 
istrative buildinf^<=  The  openin'^  session  of 
the  Institute  and  three  other  plenary  i'-sslcns 
were  neld  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
CoHe<'e.  At  the  <  pening  se^^sion.  Rabbi  Sam- 
ii'l  T  uirmin  of  St  Louis  nfffred  the  Invoca- 
tion and  Rabbi  Chiirles  B  Latz.  of  Canton. 
Ohio.  t!ie  bont-ciiction  The  introductory 
statement  was  made  by  Rabbi  Ferdinand  M 
Isserriian.  of  St  Louis.  Mo  .  chalrmin  of  the 
commission  on  Justice  and  peace  and  of  the 
Institute.  Words  of  greeting  were  brou'Jht  by 
President  Julian  Moreenstcrn  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  and  Mr  Adnlph  Rosenberg, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  tiie  Union  of  Amer- 
kan  H»»brew  Congregations  Me;>sagea  of 
greet;  ng  were  read  from  the  Archbisiiop  of 
Canti'rbun.',  chairman  of  the  Malvern  con- 
ference; from  John  Poster  Dulles,  chairman 
of  th?  Delaware  conference;  from  Magr   John 


A.  Rran.  director  of  the  National  Cathcl'c 
Wtlfare  Council,  which  fcponscred  the  lutcr- 
American  Seminar;  from  Vice  President 
Henry  Wallace;  Secretary  of  State  Cjrdell 
Hull,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  S. 
Mjrgenthau.  Jr  ;  and  from  Crov  Herbert  H. 
Lehman.  Word  also  came  from  Dr  Isrr.el 
G<'ldstem,  president  of  the  8ynagO(jue  Coun- 
cil of  America,  and  Rabbi  Harry  M  Lcvltsky. 
president  of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  R;ib*3l 
James  O.  Heller,  president  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rnbbls.  delivered  the 
opening  me -fcuge  Rabols  Ha.  ry  ILap'an.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio;  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld.  of  Omaha, 
Nebr .  and  Ju.seph  Gumbincr,  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz  ,  presided  at  institute  servicca. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  session,  the 
institute  was  divided  into  six  round  tables, 
each  one  of  which  was  charged  with  the  task 
of  preparing  for  consideration  of  the  entire 
Institute  a  Ftiitomont  on  one  of  the  following 
six  topics:  The  rellei^us.  Interfallh.  politiciil, 
economic,  and  racial  bases  of  a  Just  and  en- 
during peace,  and  Jewish  pos»-war  recon- 
struction Within  each  round  table,  the  pre- 
pared study  was  read  and  served  as  the  bi^.'^t3 
cf  di-;cusslon  As  soon  as  nny  round  talle 
wis  ready  wiih  a  final  report,  a  plenary  ses- 
sion was  called  and  the  rejxirt  was  considered. 
After  all  reports  had  been  dl.sctissed  and 
adopted,  the  «-ditorlal  commit  toe  wa.s  request- 
ed to  put  the  statement  Into  final  sliane 

During  the  Institute.  Dr  Mordecal  Ezeklel, 
of  Wiishlni'ton.  D  C,  economic  adviser  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  the  teach- 
ings of  the  prophets  and  th»  economic  order 
of  tomorrow.  Ur  Jacob  Robln».on,  of  Ni  W 
York  City,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Jewish 
studies  of  the  American  Jewish  Oonp-ess.  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  sessions  on  Jewish  post- 
war recorutructicn  Prof.  Sheldon  H  Blank, 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  scrvt  d  as  secre- 
tary cf  the  Institute  Prof.  Abraham  Cron- 
bach.  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  delivered 
the  dosing  ben'dlctlon. 

Rabbi  Ff-rdmand  M  Isserman.  of  Temple 
Israel.  St  Louis,  presided  at  all  the  sessions. 
Within  every  round  tabjf .  there  was  a  leader 
who  had  prepared  the  preliminary  study,  a 
chntrman  who  presided  and  a  secretary  who 
k'-pt  the  records  The  round  table  organiza- 
tion was  as  fuUow.s: 

1.  The  religious  basis  of  a  just  and  enduring 

peace 

Leader:  Rabbi  Abba  HUlel  Silver,  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio 

Chairman:  Rabbi  James  G.  HeUer,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio 

Secretary:  Rabbi  Richard  Hertz,  of  Wln- 
neUta.  111. 

2.  The  interfaith  bas\s  of  a  just  and  endur\ng 

peace 

Leader:  Rabbi  Morris  Lazaron.  of  Baltimore, 
Md 

Chairman:  Rabbi  Louis  L  Mann,  of  Chi- 
cago, m. 

Sc^cretary:  President  Julian  Morgcnstern,  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

3.  The  prylitiral  basi^  of  a  fvst  and  enduring 

prare 

Leader:  Prof  Paul  F'eund  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  Special  Assistant  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  C.eneral. 

Chairman:  Rabbi  Baruett  R  Brtckner.  of 
Cleveland.    Oh'o. 

Secretary  Prof  Jacob  R  Marrtis.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio 

4.  The  economic  tasis  of  a  just  and  enduring 

peace 
Leader:    Rabbi   Sidney   Goldstein,    of    New 
York  City 

Chairman     Rabbi  Leon   Frum.  of   Detroit, 

M:rh. 

Secretary.  Rabbi  Albert  G  Minda.  of  Mln- 
neapclis.  Minn. 

5.  The  racxal   hasxs  of  a  just  and  enduring 

pca^e 

Leader:  Rabbi  Maur.oe  Zigmond,  of  Stcrrs, 
Conn. 
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Chairman-  Rabbi  Abram  V  Goodman,  of 
Davenport.  Iowa 

Secretary:  Prof  Abraham  Cronbach  cf  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

6.  Jcirifh  post-va-  Tecomffruction 
Leader:   Rabbi  Jacob  J    Welnsteln.  of  Chi- 
cago. TA 

Chairman:  Rabbi  Maurice  N  El%endrath  of 
Toronto.  Canada. 

Secretary :  Rabbi  Ely  Pllchlk.  cf  Tul*a.  Okla 
The  statement  adopted  by  the  institute  Is 
printed  in  full  in  the  following  pages  Tlie 
delegates  of  tl.e  American  Institute  In  pre- 
paring this  statement  and  In  making  it  pub- 
lic, want  It  underFtcod  that  they  speak  only 
for  themselves  and  that  they  assume  full 
responsibility  for  it.  They  came  to  the  insti- 
tute as  indiMduals  representing  no  organiza- 
tion. The  American  Institute  on  Judaism 
and  a  Ju.^t  and  Enduring  Peace  Is  plea.sed  to 
give  this  statement  of  Its  findings  to  the 
public  for  dlscu.ssum.  deliberation,  and  guid- 
ance, and  adds  the  hope  that  its  word.^  may 
help  mankind  to  achieve  a  Just  and  enduring 
peace. 

TuF  Editori.\l  Committff. 
Ferdin.^nd  M   Isserman,  C/iairman. 

MAtniCE    N     ElSlNURATH. 

Leo.v  Fram 
James  G    Hei.i.er. 
Abr.\ham  V    OooDMA>r. 
Jacob  R    Marcus 
1   the  rellciofs  basis  of  a  jist  and  endt'rinc 

PEACE 

The  failure  of  men  to  recognize  the  impli- 
cations of  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  has  resulted  in  moral 
disruption  and  world-wide  devastation.  Mis- 
reading the  (\ndings  of  the  sciences,  both 
physical  and  social,  men  have  {<.lven  their 
allegiance  to  false  philosophies.  Spiritual 
and  moral  vhIucs  have  been  divorced  from 
human  life,  and  materialism  has  been  made 
supreme  in  the  affairs  of  men.  In  order  to 
rebuild  our  broken  civilization,  the  spiritual 
teachings  of  rellgicjn  mu.st  become  the  foun- 
dations of  the  new  world  order  and  the  dy- 
namic force  111  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

We  hold  thiit  any  attempt  to  extricate  hu- 
manity from  its  present  tragic  cfnidition 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  Iv)liowing  basic 
principles  wliich  derive  from  Israel's  liistorlc 
teachings: 

1.  International  peace  Is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  ethical  doctrine  of  Judaism,  Hnd  the 
propagation  of  it  has  be>en  part  of  the  historic 
mission  of  Israel.  The  ideal  of  universal 
peace  springs  directly  from  Judaisms  con- 
cept of  the  fatherhotxl  of  God  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man.  Racial,  national,  and  cul- 
tural divisions  among  men  have  historical 
and  moral  value  and  serve  the  pvirposes  ol 
the  Almighty  Tlie  emphasis  of  Judaism, 
however,  has  been  upon  their  harmonious  co- 
existence and  their  collaboration  in  estab- 
lishing God  s-  Kingdom  on  earth 

2  Judaism  recognizes  no  inherent  national 
or  racial  superiorities  and  has  consistently 
Condemned  the  employment  of  all  such  fic- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  dominating  and  ex- 
ploiting o'.her  peoples. 

3  Judai.'m  teaches  that  national  sover- 
eignty must  be  subordinate  to  the  higher 
moral  law  of  God.  No  nation  is  above  this 
law.  No  nation  can  be  a  law  unto  itself. 
Every  nation  is-  morally  responsible  and  ac- 
countable to  God.  Who  Is  the  source  and 
sanction  of  I'.ll  life,  individual  and  collective. 

4  Judaism  has  always  urged  the  necessity 
of  organirlns  for  peace,  by  creating  a  perma- 
nent international  society,  the  members  of 
which  will  covenant  to  observe  the  moral  law 
ol  God.  Nations  can  find  Just  and  enduring 
peace  only  insofar  as  they  merge  tlieir  sepa- 
rate national  interests  with  the  corporate 
life  cf  humfinlty. 

&  Judaism  was  first  among  the  great  reli- 
gions of  the  world  to  proclaim  the  ideal  of 
universal  disarmament  This  will  come  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 


a  righteotis  and  effective  International  order. 
Nations  will  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares only  when  there  will  be  an  interna- 
tional agency  strong  enough  to  protect  every 
nation  against  aggression. 

8  Judaism  maintains  that  no  Just  and  en- 
during peace  Is  possible  unless  It  Is  founded 
upon  full  polHlcal.  economic,  and  social 
rights  for  men  everywhere  Only  the  work 
of  righteousness  can  yield  peace,  and  only 
upon  Justice  and  truth  can  peace  rest  securely. 

7  Judaism  believes  that  a  lasting  peace 
can  come  only  with  reconciliation  It  seeks 
the  destruction  of  evil  rather  than  of  tlie 
evildoes  Governments  and  their  leaders  who 
are  responsible  for  bringing  war.  suffering, 
and  destruction  upon  the  world  must  be 
brought  to  Justice.  Retribution  Is  nether 
revenge  nor  retaliation  but  a  requisite  con- 
dition of  international  morality  An  endur- 
ing peace  must  be  based  upon  the  voluntary 
association  of  nations  as  equals  within  a 
world  community,  regardless  of  past  offenses. 
Of  which  no  nation  Is  entirely  blameless. 

8  Despite  the  complexities  and  difficulties 
of  buildmg  world  peace  JudaUm  does  not 
despair.  Judaism  believes  confidently  In  the 
perfectibility  of  man  and  in  the  moral  prog- 
ress of  mankind  It  affirms  unfaltering  faith 
in  the  future  and  in  mans  capacity  to  achieve 
a  Just  and  enduring  peace,  once  he  becomes 
posses.'-ed  of  tlie  power  and  the  might  ol  the 
spirit  of  God  Judaism  proclaims  that  it  Is 
man's  present  duty  and  ultimate  destiny 
•itaken  'olam  b'mnlkut  Shaddai."  "to  perfect 
the  world  under  tlie  loving  sovereignty  of 
the   Almighty." 

II.    THE    INTERFAITH    BASIS    OF   A   J  VST   AND 
ENDURING    PEACE 

1.  Judal.sm  and  Christianity  spring  from  a 
common  source,  worship  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, uphold  an  ethical  way  of  life,  and  labor 
for  a  common  end — the  unification  and  sal- 
vation of  mankind.  The  present  war  has 
made  clear  their  historic  kinship.  Today 
they  face  a  common  enemy  bent  upon  the 
annihilation  of  both.  Their  mutual  heri- 
tage of  ideals  and  beliefs  and  their  present 
mortal  peril  must  draw  Christianity  and 
Judaism  closer  to  each  other  and  induce 
tliem  to  work  together  in  trust  and  fellow- 
ship until  their  common  goal  shall  be  at- 
tained. 

2.  Tiie  democracy  of  the  Western  World 
has  been  inspired  by  Judeo-Chrlstian  re- 
ligious traditions.  The  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  fashioning  of  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace  offer  Christianity  and  Juda- 
ism a  unique  opportunity  for  cooperative 
action.  Indeed,  this  time  in  which  we  live 
may  prove  the  acid  test  of  religious  sincerity. 
Unless  all  religions  eschew  sectarianism  and 
learn  to  unite  upon  their  essentials,  unless 
they  make  a  valiant  and  wholehearted  effort 
to  interpret  their  beliefs  in  terms  of  social 
action,  they  may  well  forfeit  their  right  to 
the  allegiance  of  men.  They  will  not  other- 
wise play  their  due  role  in  the  writing  of  the 
peace,  or  In  the  making  of  the  world  to  be 
built  after  this  war. 

3  In  the  light  of  our  common  origin,  tra- 
dition, and  present  peril,  we  propose  that 
there  be  convened  as  promptly  as  po.ssitale 
a  world  council  of  Christianity  and  Judaism. 
While  preserving  the  integrity  of  both  faiths, 
this  council  should  mobilize  their  spiritual 
resources  and  spenk  in  one  mighty  voice  for 
the  applicatKjon  of  the  universal  Ideals  of 
righteousne,^  and  brotherhocd  in  the  post- 
war world. 

4  Beyond  this  there  is  a  comradeship  of  all 
believers.  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  va- 
rious wf.ys  and  through  the  genius  of  d.ffcr- 
ent  communions.  We  seek  fellowship  with 
all  the  children  of  God,  our  brothers,  in  the 
glorious  adventure  of  rebuilding  the  world. 
In  this  spirit  we  look  beyond  the  world  coun- 
cil of  Christianity  and  JudaLsm  to  the  for- 
mation in  due  time  of  a  world  council  of 
religion  which,  with  full  regard  for  the  In- 


tegrity and  dignity  of  each,  shall  embrace  In 
Its  membership  all  the  religions  of  the  world. 
Buch  a  council  might  well  be  the  conscience 
of  mankind,  speaking  in  the  name  of  tbe 
ll\ing  Ood. 

III.    THE    POLmCAL    BASIS    OF    A    JUST    AND 
ENDUKINC    PEACC 

Judaism  recognizes  no  ultimate  distinction 
I  between  secular  and  sacred  or  between  the 
I  fields  of  politics  and  religion.  In  advocating 
i  the  following  principles  and  policies  for  the 
!  post-war  world,  we  wish  to  Et4ite  our  convlc- 
I  tion  that  each  and  every  one  is  deeply  Inte- 
grated with  moral  and  religious  issues  and 

Ideals: 

1    Total    victory    for    the    United    Nations 

shall   not    lead   to   a   new   tyranny  of   nation 

over  nation. 
2.  Every  nation  shall  recognize  the  Inallen- 
[  able  right  of  every  Individual  within  it  to 
I  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  to 
!  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  worship, 
I  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear. 
I  3.  There  shall  be  established  a  federation 
■    of    nations    in    the    Interests    of    which    the 

so\'erelgn.'y    of     individual    states    shall    be 

limited. 
4    To  enable  this  federation  of  states  to 

establish  the  reign  of  right  among  nations. 

there  shall  be  created  a  court  of  International 

justice. 

6.  To  make  such  a  federation  secure,  there 

shall  be  established  an  effective  international 

police  force. 

6.  The  United  Nations  shall  set  up  a  tri- 
bunal to  pass  Judgment  on  those  responsible 
for  the  perpetration  of  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. 

7.  Victory  shall  be  followed  by  the  Imme- 
diate disarmament  of  the  Axis  Nations  as  a 
prelude  to  eventual  world  disarmament. 

8.  It  shall  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
victorious  nations  to  emancipate,  reconstruct, 
and  rehabilitate  all  oppressed  groups  and 
peoples. 

9.  Economic  and  territorial  Imperialism 
shall  be  terminated  and  the  federation  of 
nati<5ns  shall  assume  the  obligation  of  as- 
sisting all  subject  peoples,  colonies,  and  man- 
dated territories  to  attain  their  independ- 
ence. 

10.  All  nations  shall  have  free  and  equal 
Rcce.js  to  the  raw  materials,  economic  rc- 
.sources.  and  markets  of  the  world. 

IV.  THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  A  J'UST  AND  ENDt^lINO 
PEACE 

In  the  world  that  has  grown  up  In  the 
last  two  centuries — a  world  of  International 
trade,  of  large  scale  Industrialism  and  mass 
production,  no  proposals  for  peace  that  do 
not  rest  firmly  upon  economic  grounds,  that 
do  not  grapple  with  the  problems  of  labor 
and  capital  and  their  relation  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  m^Tiads.  can  be  either  real- 
istic or  successful.  As  in  the  case  of  political 
programs  and  principles,  we  affirm  our  con- 
viction that  the  very  context  of  Justice  and 
of  brotherhood  in  the  modern  world  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  conflicts  and  issue  of  economic 
life.  Like  our  spiritual  forebears,  the  great 
Hebrew  prophets,  we  know  that  until  there 
is  fiiir  dealing  between  man  and  man.  until 
nations  learn  to  bring  equality  of  opportunity 
to  E.ll,  there  can  be  no  complete  worship  cr 
service  of  God.  Therefore,  with  due  consider- 
ation of  their  importance  for  the  time  to 
come,  we  enunciate  the  following  principlef: 

1  Ey  virtue  of  our  scientific  knowledge  and 
teciinical  equipment,  we  of  the  modern  world 
already  possess  the  economic  resources  for  a 
wide  and  equitable  distribution  of  Income. 
All  we  need  is  the  courage  and  the  wisdom 
to  create  and  maintain  it.  Essential  to  the 
achievement  of  the  abundant  hie  for  all  are 
the  right  to  work,  and  the  right  to  equaUty 
of  economic  opportunity  without  regard  to 
race,  religion,  or  nationality.  There  must  be 
no  room  in  the  post-war  world  for  explCita- 
tion  or  serfdom. 
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a.  In  conMmanc«  with  the  dlgnUy  of  hu- 
man {>«rsoiiJillty.  the  standard  of  Uvtng  in 
every  country  and  on  every  continent  should 
provide  not  only  proper  shelter,  bufllclent 
food,  and  adequate  clothing,  but  all  other 
services  now  recognized  as  a  part  of  civilized 
life.  Buch  as  medical  care,  opportunities  for 
culture  and  education  and  lacillties  for  rec- 
reation. Such  a  wide  distribution  of  Incoine 
Will  Involve  heavy  taxation  and  will  tmpohe 
aacnflces  uiMjn  certain  individuals  and 
fftoupa  They  should  be  as  selfteaa  in  behalf 
of  a  peaceful  world  based  on  riRhteousness 
as  in  the  cause  of  military  victory. 

3  *The  earth  Is  the  Lords  and  the  fuU- 
nes.s  thereof  •  Man  l.s  but  the  steward  over 
the  natural  resources  which  Ood  created  In 
order  that  all  men  may  be  assured  of  eco- 
nomic Justice,  our  natural  re  .ourres  should 
be  treated  a«  the  endowment  of  society  alone, 
to  be  controlled  democrallrally  for  social  use. 

4  Wlde.spread  unemployment  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  that  (?eneral  social  despair 
which  drove  men  to  the  desperate  recourse 
of  totalitarianism  The  problem  of  unem- 
ployment must  not  b*  allowed  to  deveU  p  In 
the  pOBi-war  world,  aa  it  did  after  the  last 
war  Employment  can  be  provided  In  our 
time  for  every  person  wUllni?  and  able  to 
work  A  pro(?ram  toward  this  end  should 
Include:  (a)  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor 
In  acccrdance  with  the  welfare  of  the  worker 
and  economic  needs,  (bl  rationalization  of 
production,  (c)  the  elimination  of  child 
labor,  (d)  the  expansion  of  social  services 
such  as  health,  education,  and  recreation,  (e) 
H  pfO«cram  of  reconstruction  of  the  areas  dev- 
astated by  war.  (f)  a  housing  prog^ram  to 
eliminate  .slums  and  such  other  coivstructlon 
projects  as  are  socially  desirable  but  which 
mfiy  not  enlist  private  enterprise. 

5  In  a  democratic  society  the  workers  In 
agriculture.  Industry  commerce,  and  the  pro- 
feSBlcns.  must  possess  the  right  to  organize 
In  order  to  advance  their  own  welfare  This 
implies  their  right  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choes- 
Ing  and  to  negotiate  with  employers  the 
terms  of  contracts  covering  waives  and  sal- 
ai-les.  hours  and  conditions  of  work,  vaca- 
tions, and  severance  compensation,  and  the 
niMchmeiy  through  which  Rnevancts  are  to  be 
adjusted  These  rights  of  labor  should  be 
Incorporated  In  the  social  legislation  of  every 
couiury. 

8  The  rights  of  workers  Imply  responsi- 
bilities for  the  welfare  of  the  Industry  la 
whlc.  they  are  engaged.  The  relationship  of 
Workers  and  employers  sh(juld  not  be  one  of 
conflict  but  of  cooperation.  Economic  de- 
mocracy requires  thut  workers  participate 
with  employers  in  the  management  of  in- 
dustry. 

7.  A  general  sense  of  Insecurity  was  an- 
other of  the  causes  which  drove  men  to  sur- 
render their  freedom  to  dictators  who  falsely 
promised  to  K^e  them  security  in  exchange 
for  liberty.  We  believe  that  svxrial  security 
Is  a  function  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
Our  social-security  program  shculd  include 
the  following;  unemployment  insurance,  ac- 
cident insurance,  training  of  the  handi- 
capped, health  Insurance,  old-age  annuities, 
maternity  aid.  and  child  care. 

8.  International  cooperation  must  be  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  political.  Even  as  Individ- 
uals cannot  live  by  themselves)  alone  and  be 
Unconcerned  about  other  men,  so  no  nation 
can  plan  only  in  terms  of  its  own  prosperity. 
Economic  Isolationism.  expressing  Itself 
through  tariff  barriers,  and  other  obstacles 
uhlch  Impede  the  flow  and  exchange  of  food, 
materials,  and  products,  at  best  brings  only 
temporary  gains  and  creates  the  b;tteriiess. 
the  friction,  and  the  poverty  which  eventually 
lead  to  war.  Nations  like  Individuals  have 
common  responsibilities  to  establish  eco- 
nomic Justice  for  all. 


V    THS  BACtU.  BASIS  OF  A  JUST  AND  ENDUUNO 
PEAtt 

A  corollary  to  the  c.trdinal  doctrine  of 
Judaiam.  the  belief  in  one  Ood.  is  the  belief 
In  the  oneness  of  mankind.  Thu  belief  is 
echoed  and  reechoed  in  biblical  and  rabblnic 
llterature.  The  first  chapter  of  OeneaU  pro- 
claims man's  common  ancestry,  and  the  rab- 
blrlcal  Interpreters  hailed  this  as  evidence 
cf  the  equality  of  all  races. 

1.  The  doctrine  that  there  are  superior  and 
inferior  races  is  a  modern  superstition.  The 
physical  differences  between  groups  are  not 
profound  and  the  dt^ree  of  distinctiveness 
which  might  Justify  the  use  of  the  term  "race" 
is  indcflnable  within  precise  limits.  The 
mcrst  painstaking  investigations  have  falletl 
to  reveal  any  cf)rrelation  between  physical 
form  on  the  one  hand  and  mental  or  social 
habits  on  the  other  Neither  race  nor  color 
indicates  cultural  progress  or  capacity 
Every  human  group  posses.'^es  worth  Dlfler- 
ence  does  not  mean  superiority  or  inferiority. 
Difference  si^'iiitlfs  variety,  and  variety  pro- 
mc  tes  cultural  enrichment.  Ethnological 
ar(;umenUs  u.sed  'o  Justify  the  oppression  of 
one  group  by  another  are  fallacious.  Noth- 
ing rt)Uld  be  mor ;■  baneful  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  Herrenvolk,  the  master  race.  As  lung 
us  such  a  concept  Is  rife,  the  peace  of  nations 
Is  grlevou.sly  imperiled. 

a.  There  is  a  deep  connection  between 
amicable  and  constructive  relationships 
across  the  boundaries  of  natmns  and  parallel 
iclaiionships  wiiiiin  these  imiioiis  By  rea- 
son of  our  troubled  history  and  the  centuries 
of  persecution  v,e  have  endured,  we  Jews 
should  feel  ourselves  especially  obligated  to 
understand  the  plight  of  the  Negro  In  all 
sections  of  our  country  and  to  espouse  his 
cause  We  ask  'or  the  Negro  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  right  to  earn  a  living  unhindered 
by  the  disabilities  which  at  present  bar  his 
way.  He  must  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
that  other  Americans  enjoy  in  education, 
medical  care,  and  housing  The  day  muft 
come  when  lynching  will  be  abhorrent  to 
every  American.  Finally,  we  urge  the  re- 
moral  of  all  barriers  which  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  Negroes  as  children   of  God 

3.  We  declare  the  basic  equality  of  all 
races. 

We  assert  that  no  race  has  the  right  to 
dominate    anolhcr 

We  reaffirm  Judaism's  teaching  of  the 
broihcrh'.xxl   of   iiU    pei  pies. 

We  deny  that  God  has  selected  some  races 
for  special  favois  and  others  for  deljasing 
servitude 

We  urge  the  education  and  full  emancipa- 
tion of  all  pt-oples. 

We  do  not  rtg.-rd  conflict  between  races  as 
Inevitable.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  co- 
cpernte  as  equals,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Jvist  and 
enduring  peace. 

We  look  With  especial  concern  upon  the 
exploitation  of  many  mUllons  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  ar.d  urge  their  admission  as  equals 
lnU5  the  councils  of  nations. 

AH  sanctions  for  racial  discrimination  an  1 
segregation  must  be  eliminated  from  the  laws 
of  states  and  nations,  and  from  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men. 

VT.   JEWISH    PC'ST-WAR    RECONSTRUCTION 

Among  all  the  peoples  who  have  been  vic- 
tims uf  Axis  tyranny  and  aggression  that  has 
been  directed  at  the  destruction  of  the  life 
and  liberty  of  men.  none  has  suffered  more 
than  Israel  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
European  Jews  have  already  been  uprooted 
and  dispossessed  Large  masses  of  Jews  have 
been  and  are  bemg  massacred  In  piirsuance 
of  the  publicly  proclaimed  Nazi  policy  to  e-x- 
ternUnate  all  Jews-.  This  unparalleled  tragedy 
summons  all  freedom-loving  men  to  forth- 
right action. 

Any  adequate  program  of  post-war  recon- 
structicu   must   do   complete  Justice    to   the 


urgent  needs  of  Jews  as  individuals  and  as 
a  group 

The  sMistance  of  the  Unlte<l  Nations  is 
Imperative  m  order  to  achieve  this  recon- 
struction, since  the  task  is  on  a  scale  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  surviving  Jewish  coni- 
munltle* 

1  Humes  must  be  made  available  for  the 
millions  of  homeless  Jews  They  must  be 
granted  the  opportunity  either  to  resettle 
m  their  former  homes,  remain  wherever  they 
are.  or  find  new  homes  where  they  may  be 
free. 

2  Together  with  all  other  men.  Jews  must 
be  guaranteed  political  equality,  full  eco- 
nomic opjxjrtunlty.  and  a  chance  for  com- 
plete spiritual  ?elf-rcall7atk)n 

Because  of  the  global  nature  and  com- 
plexity of  Jewish  life,  there  can  be  no  single 
solution  for  the  problems  of  the  Jews  as  a 
group 

1  Meeting  tho.se  needs  require.*  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  Jewish  groups  every- 
where to  the  fullv'^st  enjoyment  and  fostering 
of  their  religious  and  cultural  heritage  In 
accordance  wr.h  their  specific  needs  and 
conditions  in  their  respective  countrie.* 

2  AH  Jews  are  bound  by  spiritual  and  his- 
toric ties  to  the  Holy  Land.  Since  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  Balfour  Decl.iration.  a  tremen- 
dous Impetus  has  been  given  to  sticcessful 
Jewish  settlement  In  Palestine.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  Nazi  regime  tl.ere  have  been 
some  years  In  which  Immigration  Increased 
to  sucii  a  de(;rec  as  to  prnve  the  extraordinary 
at>florpttve  capacity  of  Palestine.  After  t.le 
war  conditions  must  be  created  to  permit  a.s 
large  a  Jewish  immigration  to  Palestine  as 
po6.«;ble.  In  accordance  with  obligations  as- 
sumed under  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  ttie 
Palestine  Mandate  Now  more  than  ever  Xne 
nations  of  the  world  must  give  fullest  recog- 
nitlrn  U)  the  right  of  Jews  to  a  homeland  in 
Palestine,  and  they  must  help  faclliute  In 
every  way  the  work  of  rebuilding  that  land. 


From  Maine  to  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATfVE3 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1943 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  txund  my  lemurks  I  include  a 
statement  made  yesterday  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  by  Mr. 
Roy  Miller,  of  Corpus  Chri.sti.  Tex.,  ac- 
tive vico  president  of  the  Intracoa.sial 
Canal  A.ssociation  of  Loui.'^iana  and 
Texas  and  legi.-lalive  representative  of 
the  port  of  Corpus  Chri.sti.  The  statc- 
mi^nt  pivcs  strong  support  to  H.  R.  1880. 
introduced  and  sponsored  by  my  distin- 
guished leader,  the  genth'man  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  McCoRMACKl,  and  now 
beinar  considered  by  th^'  comm.ittte.  If 
Mr.  McCoRM.^CK's  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 
it  will  a.s.Hire  the  ultimate  completion  of 
a  through  protected  inland  waterway 
from  Mdine  to  Mexico.  Naturally,  the 
people  of  my  district  and  of  the  entire 
Southwest  are  much  interested  in  this 
great  enterpri.se.  Mr.  Miller's  statement 
gives  some  of  the  rea-sons.    It  follows: 

My  name  Is  Roy  Miller,  of  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Tex  I  am  active  vice  president  of  the  Intra- 
coa^stal  Canal  Association  of  Louisiana  and 
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Texas  and  legislative  representative  of  the 
port  of  Corpus  Chrlstl  I  also  represent 
other  waterway  lntere.«;tB  In  Texas.  I  appear 
here  to  advocate  and  urge  the  approval  of 
H   R    1880 

The  Intracoa«tal  Canal  Association  Is  one 
of  the  oldest  waterway  organizations  in  the 
country.  It  was  organized  37  years  ago  by 
public-spirited  citizens  and  business  inter- 
ests of  Louisiana  and  Texas  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  the  construction  of  nn  in- 
land waterway  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  Largely  as  a  result  of  Its 
activities,  there  Is  now  In  existence  an  Inland 
waterway  with  a  depth  of  9  feet  and  a  bot- 
tom width  of  100  feet  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.  The  waterway 
Is  handling  a  large  and  rapidly  Increasing 
traffic. 

As  members  of  the  committee  are  aware, 
the  dimensions  of  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way of  Louisiana  and  Texas  were  enlarged 
to  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  a  Ixntom  width  of 
125  feet  by  the  Mansfield  bill.  H.  R  6999. 
approved  July  23,  1942.  now  known  as  Pub- 
lic Law  675.  Seventy-seventh  Congress  The 
Mansfield  bill  also,  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know,  authorized  the  extension  of  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  and  its  completion  on 
the  basis  of  these  enlarged  dimensions  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  the  Mexican  border,  a  dls- 
t.tnce  of  approximately  120  mile.s.  It  fur- 
ther authorized  similar  enlargement  of  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  vicinity  of  Apalachce  Bay 
on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  and  al!=o  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  barge  canal 
12  feet  deep  and  150  feet  wide  acros.s  Florida 
to  connect  with  the  existing  12-foot  inland 
waterway  from  Jacksonville.  Fla  .  to  Tren- 
ton. N.  J. 

Tlie  authorization  proposed  in  H  R  IPSO. 
If  enacted  into  law.  will  therefore  provide  for 
the  completion  of  a  protected  Inland  water- 
way from  the  Mexican  border  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas  to  Boston.  Mass. 
Since  It  Is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
such  a  through  protected  waterway,  the  In- 
tracoastal Canal  A.ssoclatlon  of  Louisl.\na  and 
Texas  believes  that  the  project,  which  this 
measure  seeks  to  authorize,  Is  obviously  in 
the  public  Interest  and  therefore  carnostly 
urges  Its  adoption. 

The  territory  traversed  by  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  of  Louisiana  and  Tcx.is  constitutes 
the  Nations  most  productive  region  m  re- 
spect to  petroleum  and  Us  products  and 
many  other  natural  resources  esser.tial  not 
only  to  the  war  effort  but  necessary  In  the 
Nation's  peacetime  economy.  Between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Grande  and  m  close 
l)roxlmlty  to  the  Intracoastal  Waterw.iy  there 
Is  produced  probably  two-thirds  of  tlie  Na- 
tion s  supply  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline.  In  the 
same  area,  "there  is  produced  practically  all 
of  the  Nations  sulfur,  all  of  the  mines 
being  l(x:ated  immediately  on  or  m  close 
proximity  to  the  waterway. 

Texas  alone  produces  more  than  half  of 
our  supply  of  petroleum  and  its  products 
Including  gasoliiip  and  52  percent  of  all  of 
the  Nations  petroleum  reserves  are  located 
Within  the  t>oundarles  of  Texas.  The  total 
petroleum  reserves  In  the  United  States  as 
of  December  31.  1942.  amount  to  20.082.- 
793.000  barrels.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
duction of  1385  479.000  barrels  last  year, 
total  reserves  lor  the  country  as  a  whole  were 
Increased  during  the  year  by  a  net  gain  of 
493.497.000  barrels. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  re.il.ze  the  vital  im- 
portance of  an  adequate  supply  of  oil  and 
gasoline  In  the  winning  of  the  war  Ample 
fuel  for  ships,  for  planes,  for  trucks,  for 
tanks,  and  other  motorized  equipment  can 
truthfully  be  said  to  constitute  the  .^urest 
road  to  victory  and  when  the  final  chapter  In 
the  Etorv  Is  written  it  will  record  that  the 
ability   ol  the   United  States  of  America  to 


Fupply  the  fuel  needs  of  the  United  Nations 
was  the  gieatest  single  contribution  to 
victory. 

The  total  oil  production  of  the  world  Is 
approximately  2.250.000,000  barrels  nnnually. 
based  upon  available  figures  for  1941  Of 
that  vast  total,  countries  producing  approx- 
imately 2.000000.000  barrels  are  on  the  side 
of  the  United  Nations.  Of  that  total  amount 
the  United  States  produced  1.403.784  000  bar- 
rels, or  70  percent  of  the  total  When  it  is 
considered  that  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States  production  exlsU  In  the  territory  in 
reasonable  proximity  to  the  Intracoattal 
Waterway  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  im- 
portance of  that  project  in  its  relation  to 
the  Florida  barge  canal  and  the  waterway 
across  New  Jersey  can  be  readily  appreci- 
ated. If  to  the  production  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas  Is  added  the  production  of  the  States 
of  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  we 
have  In  the  territory  which  this  waterway 
will  serve  75  percent  of  the  entire  oil  pro- 
duction of  the  Nation.  Before  the  normal 
transportation  situation  was  rever.spd  by  war 
necessity,  the  oil  production  of  all  of  these 
States  drained  southward  by  pipe  line  to 
the  coasus  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  which 
are  served  directly  by  the  Intracoa<^tal  Water- 
way. 

There  are  many  other  vital  natural  re- 
sou.-ces  m  the  territory  traversed  by  the  In- 
tracoastal Waterway,  such  as  salt,  timber, 
hardwood,  etc.,  but  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts and  sulfur  constitute  the  major  portion 
of  the  available  traJHc. 

Prior  to  the  war.  and  before  the  disas- 
trous submarine  sinkings  and  the  shortage 
of  ocean  tran.'^portatlon  facilities  due  also 
to  other  causes,  practically  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  p.irts  of  our  coun- 
try m  respect  to  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  and  sul- 
fur were  supplied  by  coastwise  ships  which 
provided  not  only  the  completely  adequate 
but  the  very  cheap  kind  of  transportation 
which  is  necessary  in  the  movement  of  such 
bulky  and  comparatively  low  valued  com- 
modities. As  members  of  the  committee 
know  from  reliable  testimony  presented  to 
the  committee  during  its  consideration  of  the 
Mansfield  bill,  the  normal  requirements  of 
Atlantic  seaboard  territory  for  peirclcum 
and  lis  products  was  said  to  be  1,600,000 
barrels  per  day.  The  consumption  of  sul- 
fur In  the  same  area  In  normal  times 
amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand  tons 
annually.     It  is  now  very  much  greater. 

In  the  normal  movement  of  these  essen- 
tial commodities,  the  cost  lor  transportation 
by  ocean  s-hips  was  very  low.  so  low.  In  tact,  as 
to  huve  comparatively  small  relationship  to 
the  Cost  of  the  commodities  to  the  con- 
sumers. The  major  portion  of  the  move- 
ment today  is  by  rail;  and.  while  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures.  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  cost  of  transporting 
them  from  Louisiana  and  Texas  lields  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  area  is  from  two  to  three 
times  greater  than  was  the  case  when  the 
movement  was  accomplished  by  ocean  vessel. 
In  an  address  delivered  at  Corpus  Christl, 
Tex.,  on  April  18,  1942,  on  the  occasion  ot 
the  completion  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
to  that  point.  Gen.  Eugene  Reybold.  Chief  ot 
Engineers,  gave  the  following  ttgures  as  rep- 
resenting the  cost  of  transportation  of  oil  by 
various  methods: 

•Eight  mills  per  ton-mile  by  rail.  3  mills 
per  ton-mile  by  pipe  line,  2  to  2' 2  mills  por 
ton-mile  by  shallow-draft  barge,  and  1  '4  mills 
per  ton-mile  by  deep-draft  tanker. ' 

Prom  my  own  experience  in  observing  In- 
land waterway  transportation  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  this 
ratio  of  cost,  generally  speaking,  applies  to 
all  products  and  commodities  which  lend 
themselves  to  water  transportation. 


At  thla  point  It  should  be  observed  that  not 
all  commodities  are  suited  to  water  transpor- 
tation, r. cither  are  all  commodities  suited  for 
rail  transportation.  Bulky  cummodlties  of 
low  value  and  raw  materials  particularly  a:e 
natural  water-transportation  commodities. 
The  whcle  Industrial  structure  of  our  coun- 
try has  been  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
water  transportation  for  low-valued  raw  ma- 
terials. It  is.  therefore,  perfectly  patent  that 
It  Is  uneconomical  to  move  such  bulky  and 
low-valued  commodities  as  petroleum  and  Its 
products  by  rail  for  any  great  distance  il  it 
IS  practicable  and  possible  to  transport  them 
by  water. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  present  method 
of  supplying  the  eastern  seaboard  of  our  coun- 
try with  Us  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  by  railroad 
tunk  ca:-  is  not  only  uneconomical  but  ex- 
travagant in  the  extreme.  It  is  being  done 
only  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
tremendous  penalty  which  American  taxpay- 
ers are  paying  to  meet  this  present  neces"=ity 
has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  Tl-'e  figure 
of  »700,000  a  day.  estimated  in  a  recent  speech 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, has  not  been  denied.  It  requires  the 
genius  of  no  mathematician  to  figure  to  what 
extent  the  waterways  of  the  Nation  could  be 
Improved  to  meet  this  situation  and  to  largely 
remove  this  penalty  if  calculated  upon  the 
basis  of  this  expenditure  for  6  months  or  a 
year.  It  would  easily  take  care  of  all  of  the 
iiuthorizations  contained  in  the  Mansfield 
bill,  csiimaied  at  $93,000,000.  in  less  than 
half  a  year. 

Tl:ie  f.uthorization  contained  in  the  Mans- 
field bill  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Gulf 
Intiacoastal  Waterway  from  Corpus  Christl 
to  the  west  coast  of  Florida  Is  well  under 
way.  Many  dredges  are  now  at  work  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  canal  to  a  depth  of  12 
feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  125  feet  betwee'i 
New  Orleans  and  the  Houston -Galveston  port 
district  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
dredj;es  will  start  the  enlargement  work  In 
the  wa:erway  east  of  the  Mississippi  within 
the  next  few  days. 

When  Congress  authorized  a  survey  with  a 
view  to  providing  a  completed  canal  from 
New  Orleans  to  Corpus  Chrlstl  by  resolution 
adopted  March  3.  1923.  our  Intracoastal  Canal 
Association  obtained  the  services  of  the  late 
Gen  George  W.  Goethals  as  its  consulting 
engineer.  General  Goethals  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  project  and  presented  a 
report  strongly  endorsing  its  economic  Justi- 
fication. In  summarizing  his  conclusions. 
General  Goethals  said; 

"Considering  the  shipments  of  sulfur  and 
the  materials  needed  for  Its  production,  as 
well  as  of  steel  shipments  for  other  purposes 
that  will  go  by  the  canal,  the  present  tonnage 
possibilities  of  such  a  waterway  are  between 
5.000.000  to  7.000.000  tons  annually,  and  this 
statement  Is  conservative." 
He  then  added: 

"With  the  maintenance  of  a  9-foot  channel 
in  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the  completion 
of  the  Ohio  River  Improvement,  and  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  Chicago-Mississippi 
Canal,  the  tonnage  posslbUltles  of  the  canal 
(the  Intracoastal)  will  exceed  12,000.000  tons 
annually  •  •  •  and  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  will  become  a  vital  part  of  the  great 
inland  waterway  system  of  the  country." 

It  will  interest  the  committee  to  know  that 
even  the  last  prediction  of  General  Goethals 
has  already  been  surpassed.  For  Instance. 
last  year,  the  section  of  the  canal  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Texas  line,  a  dis- 
tance of  272  4  miles,  handled  over  12,000.000 
tons,  while  the  section  from  the  Texas  line 
to  Galveston,  a  distance  of  90  5  miles,  han- 
dled over  10.000,000  tons. 

I  am  not  prepared,  nor  would  it  be  within 
my  province,  to  deal  v.ith  the  tonnage  pos- 
sibilities of  the  proposed  waterway  across 
New  Jersey  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is 
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en  essential  and  Integral  part  cf  »  s^eat  pro-    | 
tcctsd  Inland  waterway  sysiem  ficim  Maine 
to  Mexico.     This  phase  of  the   matter  h-Mi 
already  been  and  will  be  further  presented  by 
these  more  familiar  with  the  facts.    However. 
1  submit   it   is  sflf-erident   that   If  we   had 
a  completed  Inland  waterway  from  that  great 
treasure  house  of  n?.tural  resources  down  In 
the  Southwest,  with  the  barge  canal  across 
Florida  completed  and  In  operation,  a  tre- 
mendous tonnage  of  the  essential  commod- 
ities to  which  I  have  referred  would  use  the 
waterway  across  New  Jersey  to  supply  the 
great     industrial     and    commercial     centers 
Vhlch  lie  beyond.     It  such  a  waterway  were 
in  existence  today,  with  the  neccsne.ry  flosit- 
Ing  equipment  of  towbcats  and  barges,  the 
shortage  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  from  which 
the   Atlantic  seaboard   and   eastern   part   of 
our  country  have  suffered  so  severely  for  the 
^.ist  several  months,  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  suffer  until  the  remedy  is  provided, 
"would  not  ex'st.    Bcsld'^s,  the  drain  upon  the 
Public    Treasury    which    amounts    probably, 
all    commodities    considered,    to    mr  re    than 
t200.COO.000  a   year  would  be   largely  elimi- 
nated. 

Tills,  as  we  all  know.  Is  an  authorization 
bin.  It  carries  no  appropriation  Both  the 
Board  of  Engineers  and  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers urge  the  adoption  and  authorization 
of  the  project  now.  In  Its  report  the  Boaid 
says : 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  the 
canal  should  be  authcr.zed  at  this  time  as  a 
military  measure  ard  steps  taki'n  toward  the 
preparation  of  construction  pirns  with  a  v:cw 
to  initiating  construction  as  foon  as  can  be 
done  without  Interfering  with  other  con- 
struction directly  connected  with  the  war 
effort." 

In  his  report,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  says: 

•It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  genuine  mili- 
tary value  of  a  ship  cancl  along  th  s  route  has 
been  amply  established  by  the  situation  pre- 
vailing since  this  c  .untry  entered  the  war; 
•  •  •  it  Is  believed  that  a  ship  car.al 
should  be  authorised  now  and  steps  tfken 
towurd  the  preparation  of  construction  plans 
with  a  view  to  Initiating  constrtiction  as  socn 
as  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  other 
canstruction  considered  to  be  more  directly 
connected  with  the  war  effort." 

I  trubt  that  In  Its  consideration  of  tViis 
bill,  the  ccmmittee  will  think  in  tcrm«  of  nn 
authorization  and  not  of  an  :;pprrprin-|on. 
The  question  of  the  appropriation  will  re- 
ceive due  consideration  at  the  proper  tin^.e 
from  tlip  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
Chief  of  Enisineera  says  It  will  take  5  years  to 
construct  the  waterway  but  urges  the  au- 
thorizalion  now  S3  that  there  may  be  no 
delay  in  the  preparat'jn  of  necessary  plans 
which  will  ti-.ke  t;rnc  and  wh!ch.  in  any  event, 
must  precede  the  letting  of  a  cont»-ict  and 
the   cummenctnient   of   actual    construction 

work. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  urged,  as  it  has  bern 
and  is  now  bfir.g  urged  in  connection  w.th 
an  appropriation  for  the  barge  canal  acro.-s 
Florida,  that  this  great  proje-^t  cannot  be 
constructed  or  completed  in  time  to  be  of 
any  value  in  the  prosecution  of  the  prestnt 
war.  To  me  that  argument  mak -s  no  appeal 
for  two  reasons.  First.  l>ecauFe  no  one  can 
say  when  the  war  will  be  over,  and  second, 
bocaui^e  even  after  the  war  Is  over,  it  will  be 
years  before  the  economy  of  our  country  can 
or  will  return  to  normal  The  only  arrument. 
frr  example,  which  has  been  un^od  with  any 
decree  of  reason  nj^amst  the  construction  of 
the  barge  canal  across  Florida  ha.s  been  th.^t 
It  could  not  be  conipleted  in  time  to  be  of 
8er\'ice  In  the  war  effort  Thr-re  have  t>een, 
and  are.  cf  course,  differences  cf  opinion  as 
to  how  long  it  w,ll  take  to  constrvict  the 
Florida  barge  canal  The  estimates.  a.s  every- 
one knows,  van,'  from  1  to  3  yenrs.  But  re- 
gardless of  the  tune  that  will  be  required,  it 
Is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  con.structlon  had 
been  started  immediately  following  the  pas- 
sage   of    the    Mansfield    bill,    now    nearly    8 


months  apo.  the  time  of  construction  would 
no-.v  bf  u  half  a  year  les-,  than  it  was  at  that 
tin^e. 

But  entirely  apart  from  the  relation  of  any 
pa/t  of  this  great  protected  inland  watfiw.iy 
from  Maine  to  Mexico  to  the  wuinmg  of  the 
war,  no  one.  I  am  sure,  would  serloutly  con- 
tend that  its  final  completion  should  not  be 
asfured  as  soon  as  it  may  be  possible  in  the 
public  Interest  becau.se  it  will  provide  a 
faculty  of  transportation,  the  national  bene- 
fits of  which  can  bcarc  y  bv-  e.stlmatid. 
Therefore,  this  biJl.  H.  R.  iboO,  should  be  ap- 
proved and  enacted  into  law  now  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  that  its  construction 
can  be  undertaken,  there  will  be  no  unneces- 
sary delay.  As  I  have  already  suggested,  the 
question  of  the  funds  to  do  the  work  w.ll  be 
determined  v,'hen  the  matter  comes  before 
the  Appn  priations  Committee. 

I  trust  I  n'ay  be  pardoned  for  making  a 
suggestion  with  respect  to  wliat  I  conceive  to 
be  a  matter  of  s^und  public  policy.  Last 
year  this  committee  reported  a  large  and 
comprehensive  general  rivers  and  harbors 
authorliujllon  act.  A«  It  wa^  reported  to  the 
House  in  November  1941,  it  contained  226 
projects,  all  of  which  h.'d  teen  careftilly 
studied  by  the  Uiatod  Stutes  Army  engi- 
neers and  painstakingly  considered  by  this 
commltit:e.  Since  that  time,  many  other 
projects  have  been  rderred  to  the  committee 
with  the  approval  and  rscommendatlon  of 
the  engineers.  The  lltt  of  prcjccts  cove.-s 
every  section  and  part  of  our  great  country. 
Taken  together,  they  present  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  further  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation  and  the  In- 
crease and  Improvement  of  our  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Because  of  conditions  growing  out  of  the 
war  and  the  feeling  which,  of  course,  all 
right-minded  and  patriotic  Americans  share 
thiit  no  expenditures  should  te  made  for  any 
purpo&e  which  will  not  contribute  directly 
and  definitely  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  the 
bill  died  on  the  calendar  of  the  last  Congreis. 
At  the  moment.  America  and  her  gallant 
allies  are  winning  the  v.ar.  While  no  one  is 
so  bold  as  to  venture  a  prediction  as  to  when 
full  and  complete  \ictory  may  come,  even  tl.a 
most  cautious  among  those  qualified  to  bast- 
ard a  guess  feel  that  the  end  will  come  with 
complete  victory  for  our  country  and  hor 
allies  before  the  end  of  1044. 

You  gentlemen.  Members  of  the  S.vrnty- 
elghth  Congress,  will  occupy  your  present  po- 
sitions of  duty  and  responsibility  until  Janu- 
ary 1U45.  Yi  u  will,  we  all  h.  pc,  enjoy  the 
proud  privilege  of  being  Members  of  the  great 
Victory  Congress. 

All  of  you.  I  am  sure,  feel  great  concern 
as  to  what  the  conditions  may  be  in  cur 
country  when  victory  comes,  when  war  ac- 
tivities cease,  and  wnen  th'"  millions  of  our 
population  now  in  the  armed  forces  and  in 
war  industries  are  released  from  their  present 
duties  and  the  Nation  again  seeks  to  assume 
the  ways  of  peace.  Everyone  Is  agreed  that 
seme  s;  rt  of  sound  and  comprehensive  pro- 
griim  of  public  works  must  b?  provided  to 
help  fill  in  and  bridge  the  gap  Of  what 
shall  that  program  consist •>  Will  we  again 
cmbrac2  son;^  futile,  haphazard  scheme  of 
merely  providing  einplo-mf-nt  without  ref- 
erence to  what  the  employment  Is.  prtxlures. 
or  creates?  Will  we  apain  resort  to  some 
spurious  device  that  differs  from  the  dele 
only  In  name  ai-.d  not  in  fact?  Or  will  we 
profit  by  the  lessons  we  should  have  learned 
fcllowin.:  the  other  World  War  and  at'Pin  in 
the  unhanpy  depres-sum  of  10  yearw  aKO.  and 
vi';h  statesmanship.  forfsiRht.  and  vision 
plan  and  provide  for  public  wi  rKs  which  will 
not  only  pay  their  own  way  but  assure  dlvl- 
I  dends  to  the  American  people  In  tlie  hcrvice 
they  Will  render  m  makm^j  thi.s  a  greater, 
richer,  and  more  productive  Nation.' 

All  of  us  look  with  tear  and  foreboding 
upon  the  mounting  national  debt  which  has 
already  attained  astronomical  proportions 
and   the   greatest    total   burden   of   taxation 


any  nation  In  the  world's  history  has  ever 
arsumed  How  to  ineel  it.  pay  current  bills, 
and  eventually  Iquidale  the  total  obll'-'atlon, 
or  at  least  a  portion  cf  it,  calls  for  the  high- 
e-t  state -mansiup  and  patriotism.  Persnn- 
al  y.  I  feel  there  is  only  one  sure  method  by 
which  that  can  be  acomplished,  and  that  is 
throuph  the  fullest  possible  development  of 
our  great  national  natural  resources  and  the 
fullest  pc)?s  ble  increase  in  our  wealth  pro- 
duction, which  go  hand  ui  hand 

In  my  Jud;i:mcnt.  nothing  of  which  It  Is 
possible  to  conceive  wi!l  contribute  more 
to  that  result  than  the  development  of  the 
water  res  urces  of  our  country  and  their 
fullest  utilization  for  every  pcssible  beneflcliil 
use — navigation,  floexl  coiiuol.  inir;atlon, 
reclamation,  SJil  con^rvation,  and  pKiuer  de- 
velopment where  it  can  be  economically 
achieved.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  prcgrnin 
of  public  works  winch  c.-.u  appicach  this 
program  of  waur  devcjopmLul  in  lu  possi- 
bilities for  the  fu'ure  growth  of  our  country 
and  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  our 
people. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  this  committee  will 
veiy  soon  g.ve  careful  couirideiatlon  to  such 
phases  of  this  program  as  n.uy  coa^e  within 
Us  jurisdiction.  I  speak  for  no  particular 
project.  I  plead  for  a  Nutioa-wlde  program. 
I  personally  feel  that  it  is  the  foleinn  duty 
of  this  committee  to  do  1.^  purt  In  eyeing  to 
It.  insofar  as  ita  Juiifdlction  extcncis.  that 
a  Bcund  pro<;rani  oX  public  w^rks  Ls  forniu- 
latcHJ  and  au  hcrized  so  that  vhen  the  War 
is  over  and  peace  comes,  Anierica  may  be 
enabled  to  safeguard  and  maintain  her  recog- 
nised poattiou  a«  the  greatest  nation  and  the 
nioet  prosperous  pei.ple  on  tlie  face  of  the 
eurth.  I  may  be  pi<rdoued  for  saying  that. 
in  my  opinicn.  this  cons'. i lutes  not  only  a 
serious  and  solemn  obligation  you  owe  to  the 
Nation  but  an  opportunity  to  do  your  part 
la  as  urlng  net  only  tl-.e  future  but  the  very 
existence  of  our  great  d^raociacy.  Tlie  proc- 
esses of  auihurizatlcn  are  slow.  V/e  shou-'d 
not  wait  for  the  war  to  be  over  before  these 
prccet.sts  are  put  In  motion.  Why  not  do  It 
now — have  the  piu^ram  and  the  plans  In 
readiness  .so  there  shall  be  no  gap  of  unem- 
ployment to  bridge  between  war  and  peace? 


Letter  From  J.  C.  Rush,  cf  Hot  Sprlnss, 
Ark. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAPKS 

Of 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdncdav.  March  10.  1943 

Mf.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exienci  my  rt-mark^  in  Uie  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Hot  Springs.  Auk. 
Hon    W   F   NoRRrLL. 

Mcmtcr  of  Congrex^.  Hovxe  Office  Btiild- 
>\g    Wri'^hir.gtori,  D    C. 

De.'R  Mr  Norbixl:  Have  thought  of  writing 
you  a  number  of  times,  but  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  you  have  been  a  very  bisy  man  was  re- 
luctant alxDUt  troubling  you  Furthermore, 
have  kept  thinking  conditions  in  Washing- 
ton wuuld  arlgl^it  themselve-s  without  my 
Interfering. 

However,  as  I  see  It.  there  l.i  an  Inclination 
to  make  things  worse  Instead  of  better,  iind 
while  I  am  not  a  politician  feel  it  my  duty 
to  submit  you  the  followirn?  8u;.:gestlon8 

1.  The  Allies  should  have  all  the  men, 
material,  and  money  needed  to  wm  this  war, 
but  the  was*e  that  has  been  goluK  on  for 
several  years  by  alphabet  agencies  too  numer- 
otis  to  mention,  should  be  eliminated. 


2  Do  away  with  unjust  labor  strikes 
which  have  and  are  retarding  efforts  toward 
winning  the  war,  and  which  possibly  caused 
a  great  many  of  our  boys  not  to  come  back, 
on  account  of  not  having  equipment  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

3.  Abolish  the  5-day  (40-hour)  per  week, 
and  work  10  hours  per  day.  60  hours  per  week, 
like  you  and  1  have  worked. 

4.  Am  a  strong  believer  In  good  salaries, 
but  think  It  absurd,  when  a  mechanic  Is 
getting  from  $75  to  $200  per  week,  and  strikes 
on  account  of  frivolous  arguments  which 
caui=es  the  war  to  be  prolonged  and  lives  lost 
for  the  lack  of  implements  to  defend  them- 
selves  with. 

5.  It  seems  that  people  are  being  taught 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  Instead  of 
working  for  it.  and  several  billions  of  dollars 
cculd  have  been  saved  If  work  had  been  let 
to  contract  bidding 

6  In  place  cf  employing  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  additional  employees  per 
mcnth.  begin  cutting  out  the  dead  timber, 
fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  per  montii 
until  all  cf  the  superfluous  timber  has  been 
removed.  Said  timber  can  be  utilized  to  a 
good  advantage  on  the  farm  or  In  the  service. 

7  As  I  see  It.  we  are  In  great  danger  of  a 
food  shortage  and  which  Is  partly  caused  by 
bad  administrative  management,  with  red 
tape,  unpractical  theory,  telling  the  farmer 
what  he  has  to  do.  without  any  protection  as 
to  cost  of  labor,  or  prices  he  gets  for  his 
prcduce. 

8  Due  to  so  many  restrictions,  thousands 
cf  farmers  and  business  places  have  been 
forced  to  fold  up.  at  a  great  loss  to  them- 
selves and  the  Government 

9  Cotton  should  be  used  where  possible 
Instead  of  rayon,  as  we  have  a  surplus  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  millions  of  cords  of  pulpwoc.d 
that  is  being  cut  In  this  and  other  States 
could  be  left  grcwiiig  without  a  loss  to  anyo-ie. 

10  Buying  bonds  is  very  necessary,  bat  at 
the  same  time  the  money  should  be  spent 
Judiciously  without  so  much  experimenting 
on  things  that  never  materialize  to  where 
they  are  a  benefit  to  the  war  effort  or  to  the 
taxpayer 

11.  Make  an  effort  to  get  some  of  the  dis- 
astrous leaks  which  are  causing  so  much 
waste  stopped,  and  get  America  placed  back 
Into  the  hands  of  the  taxpayers  instead  of 
the  politicians. 

12.  No  doubt  you  have  thought  before  now 
It  is  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  encroach 
on  your  valuable  time  (which  I  will  agree), 
but  If  I  have  given  you  a  thought  where  you 
cculd  only  sa\e  from  one  million  to  a  billion 
dollars  I  feel  that  it  has  been  worth  while  for 
us  both. 

13.  In  conclusion,  will  say  that  I  am  an 
cnginal  Democrat  but  cannot  s-aib'^cribc  to  all 
the  New  EK'al  variety.  Am  firmly  against 
bureaucrats  and  dictatorship.  Have  never 
held  or  .«K^usht  political  office,  nor  seeking 
cne  now.  but  am  very  much  interested  In  the 
Winning  of  the  war  and  getting  a  Ju.=t  peace 
Which  will  be  permanent  for  all  time  to  come, 
and  the  ones  that  follow  you  and  me  will  have 
a  better  place  to  live  throughout  the  world. 

Wishing  yoti  much  success  In  the  exalted 
po.siticn  you  new  hold,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

J   C   Rush. 


0.  p.  A.  Regulation  of  the  Meat  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1943 

Mr.      ROHRBOUGH.      Mr.      Speaker.    ' 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  own 


remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter  received  by  me  from  the 
Honorable  Haymond  Maxwell,  Sr.,  for- 
mer member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
relative  to  the  attitude  of  O.  P.  A.  toward 
small  wholesalers  engaged  in  the  meat 
industry: 

CLARKSBtmo.  W.  Va  .  March  8,  1943. 
Hon    E    G.  RoHRBOUGH. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

(Re:  Young  &  Stout,  Inc.) 
My  Dear  Mr.  Rohrbouch:  The  Honorable 
Prentiss  M  Brown.  Administrator.  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  has  instituted  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  West  Virginia  a  civil  action  against 
the  above  named  corporation  and  Laco  L. 
Young  and  Abner  Stout,  operators  of  said 
corporation,  a  proceeding  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoining  them  from  selling  meat 
at  prices  in  excess  of  the  schedule  fixed  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Under 
the  writ  which  was  served  on  these  gentlemen 
late  Saturday  night,  they  are  allowed  20  days 
in  winch  to  make  answer  to  the  complaint. 

Inasmuch  as  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  are  very  much 
In  the  public  eye  at  this  time,  both  in  V.'ash- 
Ington  and  throughout  the  country  at  large. 
I  am  prompted  to  write  you  this  letter. 

Yesterday's  papers  carried  an  Associated 
Press  report  that  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
giving  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
special  attention  at  this  time  in  an  effort  to 
reach  an  adjustment  of  some  of  the  obvious 
injustices  now  prevpiling. 

As  we  visualize  the  situation,  the  embar- 
rassment In  the  meat  industry,  particu- 
larly respecting  small  wholesalers,  arises  from 
the  fact  tliat  though  Government  regulation 
has  undertaken  to  place  ceiling  prices  on  the 
whole.eale  of  dressed  beef  and  other  meats,  the 
prices  of  livestock  remain  unaffected.  The 
consumers  are  protected — they  are  legion  and 
their  votes  are  many.  The  producers  (farmers 
and  graziers)  are  uncurbed — they,  too,  have 
many  votes.  The  wholesalers  are  not  so 
numerous — they  get  the  squeeze. 

Young  &  Stout.  Inc..  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.. 
Is  engaged  In  slaughtering  livestock  and 
wholesaling  meat,  principally  cattle  and 
lambs.  In  which  business  they  have  been  en- 
gaged since  about  1931  or  1932.  Under  their 
plan  of  operation,  Mr.  Abner  Stout,  a  stock- 
holder and  officer  of  the  company,  buys  live- 
stock and  supervises  the  slaughtering  of  the 
same.  The  meat  Is  then  sent  to  their  place 
of  business  on  Traders  Avenue,  In  the  city 
of  Clarksburg,  where  It  Is  marketed  under 
the  stipervlsion  of  Mr.  Laco  L.  Young,  a 
stockholder  and  officer  of  the  company. 

The  writer  Is  Informed  by  the  above  named 
gentlemen,  on  behalf  -ot  the  Young  &  Stout 
Co..  that  the  prices  which  have  been  paid 
fr-r  livestock  have  been  paid  en  the  market, 
that  Is  to  say.  most  of  their  stoclc  has  been 
bought  at  local  li-estock  sales,  and  some 
purchases  have  been  made  from  farmers; 
that  the  prices  the  Young  &  Stout  Co.  has 
paid  have  been  in  harmony  and  in  keeping 
with  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh  livestock  mar- 
kets; that  at  some  of  the  local  livestock 
market  sales  at  which  Young  &  Stout  Co.  has 
bought  livestock  representatives  of  the  large 
packing  companies  have  been  present  and 
bought  similar  stock  at  comparable  prices 
to  those  paid  by  Young  &  Stout. 

It  is  the  Information  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter  that  the  wholesale  prices  which  the 
Young  &  Stout  Co.  has  charged  for  dres.sed 
me:  t  have  been  so  based  as  to  cover  the  cost 
of  livestock  and  overhead  expenses,  allowing 
the  company  a  close  profit. 

The  Young  &  Stout  Co.  has  grown  Into  Its 
present  modest  proportions  through  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  the   two  gentlemen  above 


named,  who  have  been  devoting  their  time, 
long  hours  daily,  to  the  developing  of  this 
Rnall  enterprise  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

As  citizens  and  taxpayers,  the  officers  of 
the  Young  &  Stout  Co.  protest  a^olnst  Gov- 
ernment action  which  threatens  to  squeeze 
them  out  cf  business,  from  which  result 
neither  the  local  retail  dealers  nor  the  public 
nor  the  Government  will  benefit. 

Our  viewpoint  Is  that  if  the  United  SUtes 
Government  would  regulate  the  prices  of 
livestock  on  such  basis  as  would  permit  a 
small  margin  to  wholesalers,  there  would  be 
no  dlfBculty  along  the  lines  ln%'0lve<l  In  this 
Investigation. 

This  letter  is  written  to  you  In  order  that 
you  may  be  Informed  as  to  what  Is  taking 
place  In  this  locality  In  connection  with  OfBce 
of  Price  Administration  activities. 

Surely  this  great  Nation  of  ours  can  wage 
war  successfully  without  the  basic  rights  of 
the  people  being  destroyed.  Is  there  any 
possible  excuse  for  crushing  Young  &  Stout. 
Inc..  and  hundreds  of  other  like  enterprises 
under  the  untenable  excuse  of  war  neces- 
sity? 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  this 
Information  In  furtherance  of  efforts  to  cor- 
rect the  grave  injustices  which  are  being 
brought  about  in  the  meat  Industry  by  the 
Office  cf  Price  Administration.  I  remain, 

With  great  respect. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Hatmond  Maxwkix. 


Where  Is  All  Our  Food  Coins? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NORTH  CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1943 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  April  1943  issue  of  the  American 
magazine  by  Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettinius. 
United  States  Lend-Lease  Adminis- 
trator: 

WHERE    IS    ALL    OITR    TOOD    GOING? 

(By  Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettinius) 

Food  shortages  have  begun  to  be  felt  In 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year.  The 
pinch  will  grow  more  severe  in  the  year  to 
come. 

This  seems  strange  In  America,  the  land  of 
plenty.  Almost  incredible.  Did  we  not  raise 
the  biggest  crop  of  foods  In  our  history  In 
1942?  Didn't  our  farmers  break  all  records? 
What  has  happened  to  this  vast  supply  of 
food? 

It  is  hard  to  understand,  and  when  people 
don't  understand  a  situation,  rumors  flourish. 
You  have  heard  such  rumors,  at  the  cfflce.  or 
the  club,  or  in  the  streetcar,  or  at  the  corner 
grocery  store. 

The  one  I  have  heard  most  frequently  Is 
that  Uncle  Sam,  acting  under  lend-lease,  is 
taking  our  gocxl  American  food  and  spreading 
it  about  the  world  with  a  foolish  and  lavish 
hand : 

"No  steak  at  the  butcher's  today.  I  hoar 
they  are  sending  most  of  the  beef  to  Russia." 
•  •  •  "Eggs  are  awfully  high  and  scarce. 
They  say  we're  sending  Just  shiploads  cf  them 
to  England— and  butter,  probably  to  fry  our 
nice  eggs  In.  sunny  side  up."  •  *  • 
"Junior  hasn't  been  able  to  get  a  sundae  for 
3  days.  What  in  the  world  are  they  doing 
With  the  Ice  cream?  G.v.ng  it  to  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Eskimos,  I  suppose."  •  •  •  'Of 
course,  we  must  help  our  allies,  but  whv  eerd 
them  all  the  best  things,  the  very  things  we 
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jf^nX.7"  •  •  •  -nrst  thing  you  know,  our 
own  people  won't  have  enough  to  eat.  We 
want  to  be  generous,  but  we  don't  want  to  be 
Impoted  upon  ■' 

It  Is  hard  to  know  jxiat  what  to  do  about 
such  rumors.  They  cannot  be  flatly  denied, 
because  they  have  an  element  of  truth.  It 
Is  foolish  to  denounce  them  as  unpatriotic, 
since  many  a  gccd  citizen,  honestly  ptizzled, 
repeats  them  Mostly  they  are  Innocent, 
grun-bling  talk,  but  they  have  In  them  the 
elements  of  danger,  cruelty,  and  deaths 
danger  to  our  succesa  In  the  war;  cruelty  to 
mllllon.s  of  our  allies  who  are  now  living  close 
to  starvation,  and  possible  death  to  many 
tliousanda  oJ  our  American  boys  through  pio- 
longatiou  of  the  war.  Therefore,  these  ru- 
m'  rs  must  be  dealt  with. 

The  best  way  to  do  this.  In  my  opinion. 
Ls  to  give  the  facts.  As  Leud-Lcase  Admin- 
istrator I  will.  .10  to  speak,  open  up  the  books 
and  tell  you  Just  how  much  of  each  kind  of 
food  we  are  sending  abroad,  to  which  coun- 
tries it  la  going,  and  why  It  Is  yotu'  food, 
and  you  are  entitled  to  know. 

One  favor  I  ask:  Do  not  draw  your  conclu- 
sions until  you  fl:'.i.sh  the  story,  because  the 
food  alluution  today  Is  unprecedented,  has 
acme  apparent  contradictions,  and  takes  a 
little  study. 

Let's  lock  first  nt  beef,  because  that  has 
probably  cau.sed  more  talk  than  anything 
else.  Also,  it  shows  how  deceptive  appear- 
ances can  t>e. 

In  1942  we  lend-leased  and  sent  abroad, 
chiefly  to  England.  18  000.000  pounds  of  bet  f . 
That  certainly  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  beef,  until 
we  look  at  America's  total  1942  supply  of  beef, 
which  was  over  8.000.U00000  pounds.  In 
other  words,  out  of  every  500  pounds  of  beef 
at  home.  lend-lfa.='.e  .sent  1  pmi"d  abroad. 

Nor  Is  that  all  the  story.  We  have  large 
American  forces  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. These  two  countrle.s.  throu^-h  recipro- 
cal lend-lease,  supplied  our  troops  there  with 
a  total  of  25.000.000  pounds  of  beef  during 
1942  Tht.'?  saved  time  and  shipping.  On 
balance  we  received  7.0O0.0O0  (25  minus  18) 
more  pounds  of  beef  than  we  furnished  to 
all  lend-lease  countries  during  1942. 

Then  where.  If  lend-lea.se  didn't  take  It. 
hajs  our  beef  gone?  It  has  gone  largely  to  our 
armed  forces  .".t  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
those  (chiefly  war  workers)  who  have  more 
money  to  spend  than  In  pre-war  days. 

The  armed  forces  In  1942  botight  al)out  11 
percent  of  our  entire  beef  .supply,  some  of  It 
HS  reserve  for  future  campaigns.  Our  hard- 
training.  hard-f\ghtlng  men  in  the  services 
need  beef,  like  beet,  aiid  eat  a  lot  uf  It. 

In  1939  the  averat;e  American  factory 
worker  earned  $23.02  a  week  In  November 
of  1942  our  mlllio!.  of  factory  workers,  sup- 
plemented by  other  millions  formerly  unem- 
ployed, working  longer  hours  and  overtime, 
were  making  about  |40  (to  be  exact.  »39.78) 
per  week.  (Figures  from  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.)  Moreover,  they  could  not  spend 
this  extra  money  In  the  usual  way  on  such 
things  aa  cars,  radioe,  and  refrigerators.  So 
naturally  they  are  sf)endlng  more  money  for 
food,  and  for  choicer  food.  Farmers  also  had 
larger  average  net  incomes  in  1»42,  were  able 
to  buy  more  store  food  when  they  went  to 
town.  Americans,  when  they  have  more 
money,  buy  more  beef,  more  meat  generally. 
more  milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry. 
Meanwhile,  other  Americans,  with  fixed  In- 
comes, or  wltn  smaller  Incomes  than  before, 
are  feeling  the  pinch  the  most. 

The  effect  of  lend-lease  on  our  beef  supply. 
then,  is  nil.  We  have  sent  no  veal  whatsoever 
abroad.  We  have  sent  about  4.0OO.0OO  pounds 
of  lamb  and  mutton  (four-teutha  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  supply),  but  our  troopa  have  re- 
ceived more  than  that  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 


Of  certain  other  fooda.  howe\rer,  lend-lease 
has  aent  large  quantltlea  to  our  alllea.  large 
enough  to  aflect  our  ahortagea  at  home. 

The  great  bulk  of  lend-leaae  fooda  which 
we  shipped  in  1942  waa  made  up  of  txjrk,  milk 
products,  edible  fats,  and  oils  and  eggs.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  year  moat  of  the  food 
went  to  England,  but  by  wlnt«r.  for  reasons 
which  I  will  explain  later,  the  emphaala  be- 
gan to  shift  toward  Russia.  In  December 
more  food  was  shipped  to  r.assla  than  to 
England,  and  probably  this  policy  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  come 

In  1942  we  shipped  1.112.000.000  pounds  of 
pork  to  our  allt'-s.  That  was  10  percent  of  our 
American  supply .  and  is  a  really  big  bite  of 
pork  If  we  figured  135  pounds  cf  perk  to 
the  hog.  it  would  be  over  8.000.000  hogs.  It 
Is  enough  pork  to  fill  55  big  freight  steamers 
carrying  10,000  tons  each. 

That  pork  helped  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  Russian  Army  In  its  prodl- 
gii.ui  bnttle.<;  We  hear  from  Russia  that 
their  soldiers  especially  apurcclate  an  occa- 
sional treat  of  American  pork  sau-^ge:  that, 
butter  lacking,  they  often  spread  American 
lard  on  their  black  bread:  and  that  their  eol- 
dier.s  fighting  In  Isolated  posts  in  subzero 
weather  frequently  tarry  a  chunk  of  Ameri- 
can fatback  as  a  battle  ration  to  eat  with 
their  bread  Certainly  this  Is  no  luxury.  Fats 
are  absolutely  essential  U)  men  Qghling  In 
Rus.«ia's  withering  winters. 

Incidontally,  prattlcally  every  bit  of  food 
we  send  to  Russia  Is  for  the  Russian  Army. 

In  milk  p-nducts.  Lend-I^eas^  sh:pped  dur- 
ing 1942  the  equivalent  of  4.272,000,000 
pounds,  or  approximately  2.000,000.000  quart.s, 
or  a.s  much  na  15  quarts  for  every  person  in 
the  United  States.  That  Is  about  3  4  percent 
Of  our  American  supfJly. 

That  would  be  enough  milk.  If  shipped  in 
liquid  form,  to  load  about  214  big  freighters, 
at  10.000  tons  to  the  ship.  Of  course,  we  did 
not  ship  it  in  natural  liquid  form.  We 
shipped  most  f  It  as  condensed  milk,  evafxj- 
rated  milk,  dry  skim  milk,  and  cheese.  In 
this  way,  with  the  water  largely  removed.  It 
occupied  far  less  space  and  weighed  only 
about  815,000.000  pounds,  or  enough  to  load 
only  40  freighters  instead  of  214. 

We  lire  ph'pplng  these  large  amounts  of 
milk  pnxlucts  for  two  main  reascna:  First, 
because  otir  allies  are  very  short  of  them  and 
badly  need  mtlk  nourishment  to  maintain 
health  and  fl«htlng  fitness  Second,  cheese, 
and  particularly  dried  milk,  are  among  the 
mo8t  economical  forma  In  which  to  move 
food  value  In  terms  of  shipping  space.  Even 
so,  remember,  wa  aent  only  one-thirtieth  of 
our  total  milk  supply  In  1942. 

Dried  milk  and  dried  eggs  have  been  life 
savers,  and  here,  I  think,  lend-lease  can  prop- 
erly claim  much  credit.  When  lend-lea^e 
be«an.  In  1941,  the  production  of  egg -drying 
plants  In  America  WM  only  about  10,000,000 
pounds  a  year  We  helped  finance  the  build- 
ing of  new  plaaits.  so  that  we  now  have  ca- 
pacity of  more  than  350,000.000  pounds  a 
year.  Thla  achievement  has  had  JUAt  the 
same  effect  as  if  we  had  built  a  lot  of  ships. 
It  ha«  been  of  enormoiu  benefit,  not  only  to 
our  allies  but  In  supplying  our  own  armed 
forcea  overseas 

We  have  sent  no  cream  or  ice  cream  abroad 
But  our  heavy  shipment*  of  milk  concentrates 
have  l>eeu  one  factor  contributing  to  the  Ice- 
cream shortage.  Here  again  heavier  buying 
of  milk  and  milk  products  by  war  workers 
and  the  armed  forces  has  had  Its  effect. 

We  shipped  23  percent  of  our  cheese  and 
7  percent  of  our  condensed  and  evapo  Tied 
milk.  Production  of  both  these  Items  has 
been  greatly  Increaaed. 

How  about  butter?  That  has  been  quite 
short  In  many  parts  of  the  counuy,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 


tion, curtoalty.  and  rumor.  Tb©  facts  are 
simple:  In  1943  we  shipped  via  lend-lease 
about  17,000.000  pounda  of  butter,  or  8,600 
tons,  or  one  good-sized  shipload.  That  waa 
leas  than  1  pound  In  erery  100  of  otxr  Amer- 
ican  supplj^. 

All  Of  this  butter  went  to  the  Ruaalan  Army. 
None  of  it  went  to  Britain  or  other  Allied 
countries. 

Why  such  a  luxury  for  the  Russian  Army? 
Just  think  It  over  a  moment.  That  17.000.- 
000  pounds,  for.  let  us  say.  8,000.000  Rtiaslan 
fighting  men,  would  mean  about  3  pounda 
a  year  for  each  soldier.  Say,  3  ouncea  a 
month.  This  would  permit  the  Rtuglan  sol- 
dier, fighting  the  bloodiest  battles  In  history, 
to  have  American  butter  on  his  black  bread 
once  a  week.  Instead  of  lard  or  linseed  oil. 

That  is  no  luxury.  It  is  a  minimum  necea- 
Blty.  Soldiers  fighting  In  the  Ruselan  snow 
and  Ice  and  mud  must  have  fats  for  warmth. 
Butter  Is  the  most  palatable  and  wholesome 
of  the  fats.  It  Is  especially  needed  when 
bread  Is  so  large  a  part  of  the  diet. 

Moet  Americans,  when  they  know  thea© 
fact.s,  feel  that  we  should  send  a  lot  more  of 
our  btitter  to  the  army  which  so  far  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  against  Oermany.  I 
acTce  This  year  we  are  going  to  try  to  send 
the  Russian  Army  a  considerable  larger  quan- 
tity. What  do  you  think?  Would  you  be 
willing  to  cut  down  your  own  butter  supply 
by  a  fraction  so  that  the  Russinn  soldier 
could  have  butter  on  his  bread  almoet  every 
day? 

The  next  large  lend-lease  Item  Is  fats  and 
oils,  fuch  as  lard,  vegetable  oils,  cottonseed 
oil,  peanut  oil.  These  are  especially  valua- 
ble as  a  .source  of  warmth,  both  In  England 
and  Ru.sslft.  where  they  have  far  less  heat  in 
winter  than  we  have,  even  with  all  our  fuel 
Oil  trf  ubles  of  the  last  winter.  The  Russians 
tise  these  fats  and  oils  not  only  on  their 
bread,  but  In  their  soups.  We  shipped  723,- 
000  000  pounds  of  such  fats  and  oils  In  1942, 
or  13  2  percent  of  our  American  supply  Our 
shipments  account  partly  for  American  short- 
ages in  fats  and  oils,  but  another  Important 
factor  Is  the  use  of  these  foods  In  making 
explosives  for  the  armed  forces. 

Eggs  are  another  controversial  Item  Why 
send  this  choice  food  abroad?  It  Is  true  that 
we  are  shipping  large  quantities  of  eggs 
abroad  In  1942  we  ?ent  the  equivalent  of 
ab(  ut  450,000,000  dozen  natural  eggs,  chiefly 
to  England  and  Ru--5ia  That  was  10  percent 
of  cur  American   supply 

But  the  rumor-plciure  of  Britons  and  Rus- 
sians reveling  m  fresh  American  eggs,  poached 
on  toast  or  fried  tunny  side  up.  Is  quite 
absu'd  We  don't  ship  eggs  In  the  sheli;  It 
would  take  up  too  much  shipping  space.  Wo 
send  most  of  them  In  the  form  of  dried  egg 
powder.  That  Is  a  wonderful  product  It 
contains  practically  all  the  uturi&hment  of 
the  fresh  egi^s,  but  lakes  up  only  about  cne- 
aeventh  of  the  space.  It  keep.s  well,  requires 
no  refrigeration,  and  is  easy  to  handle.  But. 
It  la  not  a  luxury  food.  It  cannot  be  t>Okled. 
fried,  or  pi.niched.  It  can  be  scrambled  or 
made  into  an  omelet  or  used  in  a  cake,  but  it 
does  not  have  the  same  flMVur  or  deliclousness 
that  a  fresh  egg  has. 

Nevertheless,  these  dried  eggs  have  been 
most  welcome  In  England  and  Russia  Tho 
E  iglLshman  gets  an  average  of  3  domestic 
cSf,s-ln-sheIl  each  m^nth  Our  shipments 
of  dried  eggs  supply  h.m  with  the  equivalent 
of  an  afldltional  four  eggs  each  month.  In 
Russia,  the  shoitage  uf  epgs  Is  also  severe, 
and  the  AnMrlcan  dried  eggs  are  sent  right 
to  the  Army  at  the  front. 

Be.':idcs  the  pork,  milk  products,  fats  and 
oils,  and  eggs  which  I  have  mentioned,  we 
are  sending  smaller  quantities  cf  fish,  canned 
vegetables,  canned  fruits,  and  Juices,  corn 
products,  and  wheat  products. 
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In  1942  we  shipped  156.000  000  pounds  of 
fl rh.  canned  or  Insen.  or  7  percent  of  our 
American  supply:  415.000.000  pounds  of  corn 
procucts.  or  t  btut  cne-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
our  supply:  303.000.000  pounds  of  wheat  prod- 
ucts, or  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  cur  sup- 
ply; 51.000  000  ptu.ids  of  canned  vegetables. 
or  e!'ht-tenihs  of  1  percent  of  our  supply; 
and  89 .000, COO  pounds  cf  canned  fruits  and 
Ju'ces,  or  1  7  percent  of  our  American  supply. 
That.  then.  Is  the  true  picture.  In  1942  we 
sent  to  our  allies  less  than  6  percent  by  value 
of  cur  total  suipiy.  but  stllj  it  was  a  great 
amount,  rnd  w.is  of  Incalculable  value  to  cur 
hard-prcrsed  allies  In  a  critical  year. 

At  pre8?nt  v.'o  are  sending  more  than  we 
were  this  time  1.  st  year.  No  exact  predic- 
tions can  be  made  for  this  year,  because  we 
cannot  be  sure  Just  what  shipping  will  be 
available  Nor  can  we  now  say  how  soon  cr 
hew  deeply  we  will  enter  the  countries  tf 
Eurcpe  which  are  starving  under  Hitler's  heel. 
Wherever  v.e  po  In.  we  must  be  prepared  to 
move  in  r.Tpirily  with  food  in  the  wake  of  our 
armies.  This  is  a  military  and  political  ne- 
cessity of  the  h  phest  order.  O.t  troops  can- 
not take  the  oCensive  succe.^^sfuUy  in  the 
midst  of  famine  and  pestilence,  riots,  and 
revolution. 

Whatever  happens,  the  lend-lease  plans  to 
take  a  much  big 'er  share  cf  our  food  supplies 
than  It  did  in  19^2.  Russia's  problem  is  acute 
and  must  be  mr't.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Russia  did  not  need  f:>od.  Ey  last  Octo- 
ber, however,  the  Gcrmr.ns  had  overrun  the 
Ukraine,  the  Crimea,  and  North  Caucasus — 
lands  producint^  two-third  of  Russia's  normal 
ford  supply  That  is  as  though  on  army,  in- 
vading the  United  States,  had  omipied  the 
entire  Middle  Weft.  True,  tne  Ru5£;an  Armies 
have  recently  r  cnptured  p.irt  of  these 
scorched  and  devastated  territories,  but  It 
T.Ul  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  yield  their 
former  crops  again.  Meanwhile,  the  foods 
we  can  send  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  the  Russians  can  advance  or 
mu>-t  retreat  rg.-iin. 

No  request  for  lend-lease  food  stippUcs  has 
been  received  from  China  The  great  dis- 
tance that  .^u-'h  supplies  would  have  to  be 
shipped,  and  the  limited  transportation  fa- 
cilities into  China,  make  it  unlikely  that  any 
such  request  will  be  made  at  any  time  In  the 
near  futire.  Should  we  be  asked  to  provide 
food  for  China  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
do  so,  either  directly  or  from  Allied  food 
sources  nearer  to  China. 

Although  esact  predictions  cannot  be  made. 
Gov,  rnment  food  experts  estimate  thit  the 
armed  forces  and  lend-lease  may  each  take 
about  twice  as  much  food  In  1943  as  they  did 
In  1942.  This  means  more  severe  shortages 
and  stricter  rationing  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  available  food  Is  fairly  and  equitably 
divided,  so  that  no  one  need  go  hungry. 
Even  so,  althouph  Americans  will  not  have 
as  much  food  or  as  much  choice  as  before, 
they  win  still  htPve  the  most  nutritious  diet 
of  any  people  In  the  world. 

The  question  remains:  Why  are  we  sending 
all  this  lend-lease  food  to  our  allies?  If  you 
have  read  this  far  you  can  probably  give  your 
own  answer,  but  I  will  tell  you  how  it  looks 
to  me. 

All  of  us.  In  the  United  Nations,  are  Joined 
In  a  vast  war  of  survival,  fighting  for  our  lives 
and  principles  against  the  Axis  nations.  In 
this  war  each  of  us  makes  the  utmost  con- 
tribution in  his  power  In  the  common  effort. 
These  contributions  cannot  be  measured  In 
money.  How  can  we  weigh  the  food  which 
we  send  against  the  British  losses  in  the 
London  blitz,  or  aqalnst  the  millions  of  Rus- 
sian soldiers  who  have  been  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  battles  against  the  Germans? 

The  food  we  send  Is  neither  a  loan  nor  an 
act  cf  charity  It  is  the  plainest  sort  of 
decency,  common  sense,  and  self-interest. 


Suppose  we  had  not  sent  food  to  England. 
Maybe  England  would  have  held  out.  But 
could  her  undernourished  workers  have 
turned  out  the  planes  and  weapons  which 
turned  back  the  Luftwaffe  and  devastated 
Hitler's  centers  of  war  production?  Would 
the  British  have  had  the  extra  reserve  of 
strength  which  enabled  them  to  step  Rom- 
mel In  Ezypt  and  chase  him  back  across 
1.300  miles  of  desert? 

If  not,  where  would  the  war  be  now? 

Last  August.  Hitler's  apparently  Irresistible 
arrnlcs  were  storming  to  the  Volga  River  and 
Into  the  streets  of  Stalingrad,  with  the  Baku 
oil  fie'ds  and  the  Caspian  Sea  not  far  away. 
The  Riussians  stopped  those  armies.  They 
have  found  the  power  to  roll  the  Nazis  back  In 
the  greatest  defeat  Hitler  has  ever  suffered. 
But  can  they  carry  on  without  the  food  we 
have  given  them,  plus  the  assurance  of  more 
to  come? 

No  man  knows  the  exact  answer  to  those 
questions.  But  this.  I  think.  It  Is  fair  to  say: 
That  food  of  ours,  less  than  f.bout  thrcc- 
qu.irters  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  In  1942. 
and  a  relatively  small  part  cf  our  supply,  r. as 
c  ne  of  the  most  Important  weapons  in  this 
la-t  critical  year  of  war.  It  so  tipped  the  bal- 
ance as  to  bring  victory  years  nearer  than  It 
might  otherwise  have  been.  In  so  dcing,  it 
has  saved  the  lives  of  countless  thou.'ands 
of  our  Ameiican  soldiers  and  sailors.  And  cur 
food  shipments  will  mr.ke  a  similar  cuntribti- 
tiou  as  they  are  Increased  in  the  daj's  ahead. 


Lend-Lease 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1943 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect  to 
vote  again.st  the  continuation  of  the 
lea.se-lend  bill  because  the  allotments 
and  allocations  by  countries  are  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  victories  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  sixty-odd  battle 
fronts  of  the  world. 

To  emphasize  my  ixiint.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  speech  of  the  illustrious 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  Mr.  Church- 
ill, who  said,  on  December  26,  1941,  in 
speaking  to  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate: 

If  the  United  States  has  been  found  at  a 
di.sHdvantage  at  various  points  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  we  know  well  that  it  Is  to  no  small 
extent  because  of  the  aid  which  you  have 
been  giving  to  us  In  munitions  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  British  Isles  and  for  the  Libyan 
campaign,  and,  above  all.  because  of  your  help 
In  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  upon  which 
all  depends,  and  which  has  In  consequence 
been  succeaafully  and  prosperously  main- 
tained. 

The  predictions  of  the  renowned  Prime 
Minister  have  not  been  falsified  by  events 
in  the  Paciflc. 

On  January  2  the  Japanese  took  Ma- 
nila while  American  and  Philippine 
troops  retired  toward  Bataan. 

January  11:  Japanese  Invade  the 
islands  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

January  19:  Japanese  invade  Burma 
from  Thailand. 


January  23:  Japanese  land  on  New 
Britain,  northeast  of  New  Guinea. 

January  31:  Japanese  complete  con- 
quest of  Malay  Peninsula;  siege  of  Singa- 
pore begins. 

February  14:  Japanese  invade  the  oil 
fields  of  Sumatra. 

February  15:  Singapore  falls  to  the 
Japanese. 

February  27:  United  Nations  sea  forces 
overwhelmed  In  the  Battle  of  the  Java 
Sea.  Dc-feat  opens  way  for  enemy  in- 
va.'ion  of  Java. 

March  8:  Japanese  occupy  Rangoon  in 
Burma.  Japanese  cut  Burma  Road. 
Oiher  Nipponese  troops  land  at  Lae  and 
Salamaua. 

May  I  stop  for  a  moment  and  empha- 
size this  loss  and  its  significance.  You 
remember  that  lea.se-lend  had  been  in 
operation  for  nearly  a  year  on  March  9, 
1942.  This  broad  highway  led  from  the 
sea  to  the  courageous  and  indomitable 
people  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  The 
Lease-Lend  Administration  could  not 
see  the  value  of  shipping  supplies  over 
the  Chinese  lifeline  to  stay  the  bloody 
dagger  of  the  Japs.  Tlie  Burma  Road 
fell  and  now  we  are  apparently  helpless 
to  keep  open  this  avenue  to  our  allies. 
The  Lease-Lend  Administration  has  dis- 
posed of  materials  and  services  in  such 
a  way  as  to  disregard  the  probability 
that  Japan  is  consolidating  her  gains  in 
the  Pacific.  What  answer  has  lease-lend 
offered  to  this  Japanese  Empire  that  is 
self-sufficient  with  rubber  plantations, 
mines,  and  oil  production?  What  con- 
tribution has  it  made  that  justifies  its 
existence  in  the  Battle  of  the  Paciflc? 

March  8:  Japanese  overrun  Java, 
richest  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies 
and  last  major  bastion  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  archipelago. 

March  13:  Japanese  land  in  the  Sol- 
omons, thrusting  a  spearhead  toward 
the  vital  supply  route  to  Australia. 

April  9:  Bataan  peninsula  falls  to  the 
Japanese — more  than  30.000  Americans 
and  Filipinos  are  captured. 

April  29:  Lashio,  terminus  of  the  Bur- 
ma Road,  China's  supply  life  line,  seized 
by  the  Japanese. 

May  6:  Corregidor  fortress  surrenders 
to  the  Japanese. 

June  12:  Washington  announces  that 
Japanese  invaders  had  occupied  Attu 
and  other  islands  in  the  western  Aleu- 
tians. 

Some  may  say,  "Well,  we  won  the  fol- 
lowing battles."  May  I  suggest  to  you 
that  lease-lend  did  not  contribute  to 
these  reported  victories: 

May  8 :  Battle  of  Coral  Sea. 

June  5-7:  Battle  of  Midway. 

November  12:  Three-day  naval  battle, 
greatest  since  the  First  World  War, 
starts  in  the  Solomons.  It  ends  in  an 
American  victory  and  is  described  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  as  round  2 
of  the  campaign. 

March  6.  1943:  MacArthur's  victory  in 
Australia. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  victories  pre- 
dicted by  the  Prime  Minister  on  Decem- 
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ber  2€.  1941,  in  the  Libyan  campaiprn.  I 
refer  to  thf  foHowins:  hpadlim'5  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Yoik  Times: 

Brltl'-h  P. 'tire  In  Libya.  (New  YorK  Times, 
June   19.   1942  ) 

Brttl5h  Ret're  to  Bttyptian  Border.  (New 
York  Times.  June  20,  1842  ) 


Axis   Troops    Rfported   In   Bnrdla.      (New 

York  Tlmw.  June  21,  1942  > 

Tobru)c  Palls.  Axis  Claims  25  000  Prisoners 
(Nrw  YorJt  TlmfB.  Jitnt-  22.  1942  » 

Let  us  refer  to  the  kase-iend  report  of 
Mr.  St^tt:niu.s.  Df<-ember  31,  1942.  pa^es 
36  and  37,  as  follows: 


Leaae-lcnd  aid 

n  hou.an4-i  of  lioiijo^l 


1  ylK  01  »k1 


raitr'l 


Qoods  tranrfefTT'l. 
bervio  -  ri-iHKrred. 


l*«vl  »i<\. 


3.  \7X  W7 
7»U.Ma 


3.  MO.tSO 


hijirl.  lu'lia, 

illllT  lUit 

i«li  TrrrW 


1,  V./t.032 

2,  TJS,  i!?;» 


rnk)n  Oi 
Ikfjiiililk'S 


1.2C.I,024 
271,  MM 


ChiiiB 


<  nh<-T 


12«.  2t'o 


l\:>.  '..St, 
»l,(Mi> 


1,  .V52.?7n        l.V,.7SS        2ia,''>'i2 


1  ..la 


fi.  .M7  t>7V 

I,  ;«ia,  U  ►! 


8,  ri2. 7J3 


Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  Aus- 
traha  ls  grouped  with  Nrw  Zealand.  In- 
dia oUier  Bniish  territories,  and  Egypt, 
so  tliat  the  sum  total  of  $2,393,193,000  is 
spread  pretty  thin  if  proponents  of  the 
lease-lend  hope  to  get  any  consolation 
from  the  recent  victorie.s  of  General 
MacArtnur  and  General  Eisenhower  in 
Aastraiia  and  north  Africa. 

The  promises  of  Mr.  Hopkins  to  the 
Russians  in  July  1&41.  is  not  unlike  the 
g  lowing  teirtunony  for  lea-se-iezul  in  tiiLS 
debate.    Mr.  Hopkins  said; 

I  have  found  out  that  there  are  certain 
things  whJcli  you  need  In  order  to  light  tlila 
war  for  tbe  deiuocmcic^i.  I  am  ci>nll<l«nt 
America  can  eupply  them.  We  In  America 
are  determined  to  give  all  pt).ssible  aid  to 
Cnina  and  Russia — and  Immediateiy. 

Fifteen  months  later  Stalin  said: 

Ab  compared  with  the  aid  which  the  Soviet 
Union  1.=!  giving  to  tbe  Allies  by  drawing  upon 
Itacit  ihe  mam  force  of  the  German  Fas- 
c.sts.  the  aid  of  the  Allies  to  the  Soviet 
Union    hns    no   l»r    been   little   effective 

On  February  23.  1943.  he  left  no  doubt 
that  he  thought  that  Russia  was  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  Russian  front  alone. 

Certainly  the  $1,532,230,000  gift  to 
Russia  cannot  claim  the  crushing  vic- 
tories of  Stalln'.s  armies  over  the  Nazis. 
Three  billion  nine  hundred  and  flfty- 
nine  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollar.s  of  gifts  to  England,  nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  the  amount  given 
to  Russia,  and  over  25  times  the  amount 
given  to  China,  should  set  the  Nazi  domi- 
nated Comment  of  Europe  on  fire.  The 
statement  of  Lease-Lend  itself  indicates 
that  it  ships  the  most  material  the  quick- 
est to  the  wrong  places.  If  I  interpret 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker's  statements 
correctly,  our  boys  at  Guadalcanal  lived 
in  ditches,  had  little  airplane  assi.^tance. 
and  were  lucky  to  get  rice  to  eat  at  time.s. 
Lease-Lend  proudly  boasts  $1,040  000.000 
worth  of  food  of  which  $880  891.000  is 
resold  by  Britain  at  a  de\'ahied  price  and 
the  monej-  is  used  to  maintain  the  value 
of  British  pound  sterling  on  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

I  reper.t  that  the  allocations  are  made 
to  countries  and  to  the  ?pot.s  in  the  global 
str?  tegy  in  inverse  proportions  to  the  vic- 
tories ol"  the  United  Naiion.^  and  I,  there- 


fore, register  my  protest  to  the  war  In- 
efac.ency  of  the  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion,   

LcDtl-Lease    Polky— A    Tribute    t«    Ae 

Sutesmanship     of     Franklin     Delauo 
Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLI FIELD 

or  CAUrOBNIA 
IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
pa.st  2  days  I  have  listened  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Coffimiltee 
discuss  the  pending  H.  R.  1501  for  the 
extension  of  the  so-called  Lend-Lease 
Act  of  1941.  I  have  studied  at  length  the 
voluminous  report  of  the  extensive  and 
impartial  hearings.  I  believe  that  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  compli- 
ment this  committee  on  its  unanimous 
action  in  recommending  the  passage  of 
thi^.  vital  act. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  patriotism  and 
det«*rmination  of  Congress  that  par- 
tisanship, personal  ambition,  and  mis- 
taken actions  of  the  past  by  Members  of 
Congress  shall  not  stand  in  tlie  way  of 
successful  prosecution  of  this  war.  It  is 
trutJ  that  the  fii'st  Lend-Lease  Act  was 
opposed  by  a  great  majority  of  my  Re- 
publictm  colleagues  and  that  it  was 
passed  by  the  votes  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Democrats.  This  action,  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  has  been 
Jastifled  by  tbe  onrushing  tide  of  events. 

The  funds  and  equipment  provided 
the  democracies  of  Europe  and  China 
may  well  have  been  the  vital  difTerence 
t>etween  survival  and  defeat  in  their 
siruggle  aijainst  the  Axis  Powers.  The 
tribute  of  future  generations  will  be  paid 
to  the  vision  and  statesman-ship  of  those 
who  led  and  those  who  supported  this 
phase  of  our  foreijm  poUcy.  Its  ap- 
proval today  in  this  House,  and  I  predict 
an  overwhelming  approval,  will  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  in  future  years  to 
every  Member  who  supports  it. 


There  hns  been  scm?  ta'.k  of  drlvint^  a 
bargain  with  our  allies,  of  rec^uiring  a 
dollar  comperisation  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture. God  grant  Lliiit  it  were  poi^ible 
for  us  in  tlie  United  Slates  to  sac r dice 
only  our  poods  and  gold.  I  would  thi.t  it 
were  possible  th2.t  the  raaterials  of  l^-nd- 
lease  were  all  that  .should  be  required  of 
us  in  the  preservation  of  civi'ir.rtion,  but 
I  know  tliis  is  not  the  case,  although 
lend-lease  has  been  the  substitute  for 
uncounted  American  lives. 

Thi.s  global  war  depends  uix)n  our  sup- 
plvuw:  the  Allied  Nations  with  materials 
of  war.  To  this  date,  the  sacriflre  of 
human  lives  has  bc^n  made  to  a  great 
extent  by  our  allies,  chu  fly  Russia  and 
Cliina.  fighting  the  Axis  Nations.  Before 
civilization  is  saved,  we,  too,  will  be 
called  on  to  slied  the  blood  of  our  patriots 
in  this  cause. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said : 

"ITie  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refre^^hed  frrm 
time  to  time  by  the  blood  of  p.UTiote  and 
tymnts. 

Each  generation  must  make  its  pay- 
ment for  the  pi-ecious  privileges  ol  free- 
dom. This  war  is  not  of  our  seeking. 
but  with  the  help  of  God  we  shall  wage 
it  witli  confidence  that  victory  shall  be 
ours,  and  with  hopeful  eyes  we  look  for- 
ward to  establishing  a  just  and  endur- 
ing peace  where  the  destiny  of  freemen 
can  be  establislied  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  be  realized. 


Jobs,  JuakeU,  «b4  $280  Chmtmas  Card 
Bill  Go  Witk  TnvntW  "EcoMay" 
Edict 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or    BCICHTOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10.  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  message  recommending  that 
the  organic  law  of  Puerto  Rico  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  elect  their  own  governor 
It  appears  tliat,  first,  a  recommendation 
was  received  by  SecreUft-y  Ickes  of  the 
Department  of  the  Intencr  from  Gov- 
ernor Tuirwell  of  Puerto  Rico  calling  for 
this  amendment  to  the  organic  law. 
The  President  points  out  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, tiiat  it  would  be  well  for  the 
ConLTCss  to  consider  as  soon  as  jxk-sjbic 
an  amendment  of  the  organic  law  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  permit  the  people  ol' 
Puerto  Rico  to  elect  their  own  governor 
and  to  redefine  the  functions  and  power.s 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Puerto  Rico.  respccLively. 

Along  with  tlie  President's  iiies&age  hf 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  copy  of  p. 
letter  which  the  President  addressed  to 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  which 
letter  included  the  name*?  of  a  ccrmit- 
tee  composed  of   an   equal   numb?r  of 
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Paerto  Rico  and  of  continental  resi- 
dents—the committee  to  adTise  with  the 
President  on  chaneres  in  the  orcranic  law. 
We  can  asstmM,  therefore,  that  In  due 
course  this  committee  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  lor  its  consideration  such 
changes  as  the  coounlttee  may  recom- 
mend. It  appears  that  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  is  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

It  Is  well  known  that  for  months  the 
administration  of  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Tugwell,  has  been  under 
fire  both  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  United 
3tates.  Recently  a  committee  of  Sena- 
tors visited  Puerto  Rico  and  made  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  and  many  people 
await  with  interest  such  findings  as  this 
senatorial  committee  may  make  public. 
There  are  considerable  developments 
which  lead  some  to  believe  that  the 
President,  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior, 
and  the  Governor  ol  Puerto  Rico  have 
deemed  It  advisable  to  take  an  important 
step  which  would  tend  to  consolidate 
the  thought  of  conflicting  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  forces  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  away  from  the  cross  firing  which 
lias  brought  the  Governor  ol  Puerto  Rico 
within  the  range  ol  these  disagreeing 
forces. 

Unquestionably,  most  of  these  conflict- 
ing forces  will  be  friendly  to  the  sugges- 
tion which  the  President  has  made  to  the 
efTect  that  the  organic  law  be  amended 
so  that  Puerto  Rican  people  may  elect 
their  own  governor.  If  all  of  this  is  true, 
thought  and  effort  can  now  be  centered 
on  the  activities  of  the  committee  above 
referred  to,  Its  recommendations,  dis- 
cussions, which  will  probably  In  due 
course  be  held  before  the  congressional 
committees  and  eventually  to  such 
changes  In  the  organic  law  as  may  be 
legislated.  When  all  of  these  changes 
will  clear  through  and  become  the  law, 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  people  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  actually  vote  for 
and  elect  a  Oovemor.  Is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent proposition.  Under  the  stress  of 
war  it  may  be  many  months  and  even 
years  before  the  Puerto  Rican  people  are 
so  permitted  to  vote.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, perhaps,  this  proposal  on  the  part 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Governor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  the  President 
may  alleviate  the  embarrassing  situation 
in  which  the  Oovemor  has  recently 
found  himself,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  may  all  tend  to  cause  the  Congress 
to  be  less  active  In  its  Investigation  of 
Puerto  Rican  affairs.  For  the  Record,  I 
submit  an  article  from  the  Puerto  Rican 
World  Journal: 
TrcwDx  Appboved  1  404  Jobs  Since  Bconomt 

BXTLLETIN — 16.000   OW    iNBtTU^K   OOTKaNIMTfT 

Pat  Roixs;  List  Smx  Gbowinq 
(By  Oliver  Headland) 

While  It  1^  impossible  to  measure  bow  much 
injustice  has  been  done  In  Puerto  Rico  by 
those  who  "frameth  mischief  by  a  law,"  this 
much  is  certain :  An  economy  edict  Issued  by 
Gov.  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  last  July,  and  known 
as  Administrative  Bulletin  No.  804,  lent  worth 
the  paper  it  l£  printed  on. 

This  order  was  issued  to  effect  economy  in 
government  circles  by  prohibiting  new  ap- 
pointments except  In  cases  of  extreme  emer- 
gency, and  then  only  by  special  dispensation 
o:  the  Governor.    By  mid-January,  when  the 
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World  Journal  lint  etiaUenged  the  good  faith 
in  which  a|;qx>tntmentB  are  being  made.  1.404 
poalUons  Involving  more  than  $1,282,000  in 
salaiies  had  b«en  authorlzdd. 

TROUSAITDS    OF    JOBS 

The  insular  government  was  swarming  w.th 
lUglily  paid  personnel  of  dubious  value  to 
the  coaununlty  at  large.  There  were  over 
16.000  people  on  the  government  pay  rolls, 
not  counting  ordinary  laborers,  thousands 
more  than  imder  the  previous  Governor. 
Over  eoojaoo  individuals  were  partially  or  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  Federal  aid  for  food, 
more  than  312,000  were  unemployed.  Econ- 
omy had  ttirned  into  an  expensive  Joke,  and 
the  Insular  government  resembled  a  sigantic 
political  employment  agency. 

At  last  survey  on  February  6  the  Govern- 
ment, bent  on  discouraging  private  enter- 
prise with  one  hand,  was  handing  out  thou- 
sands at  dollars  with  tbe  other  to  hiindrcds 
of  olBcials  holding  synthetic  Jobs.  Appoint - 
menta  authorlaed  under  the  restrlcUve  bul- 
letin had  increased  to  1.634,  salaries  exceeded 
•1.550.000,  and  both  totals  were  rising  by 
IeBf>s  and  bounds.  One  oCBcial  declared  it 
was  almost  impoMiUe  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Just  a  casual  glance  at  approved  appoint- 
ments reveals  many  positions,  as  previously 
asserted,  are  superfluous,  costly,  and  unneces-  < ' 
sary  to  t^ie  general  welfare  of  Puerto  Rico. 
This  questionable  list  of  appointments  bad 
to  be  torn  from  tbe  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion clBces  after  La  Fortaleza  Interests  made 
every  possible  effort  to  prevent  lu  release. 

OBJBCT  TO  BTARMnrrs 

Here  in  part  la  what  the  list  revealed: 
•29,000  in  appointments  to  an  in£Ular  fire 
service  so  devoid  of  fire  equipment  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  regularly  called  on  to  put  out 
fires;  appointments  for  nine  new  district  fire 
chiefs,  a  •4j000  SMistant  fire  chief,  a  ^4,000 
inspector,  a  custodian  of  property.  (The  In- 
sular Fire  Service  chief  receives  •6.000,  the 
Insular  Chief  of  Police,  with  a  vastly  larger 
force,  •5,600.) 

It  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  the  •3.000 
informatlon-speclallet  and  the  ^2,400  Uans- 
lator-reporter  in  the  OfBce  of  Publicity  and 
Promotion  of  Tourism  with  grim  necessities. 

Or  all  the  $43,000  worth  of  appointments 
to  CivUian  Defense  (an  organization  more 
heavUy  appropriated  for  than  18  States  lead- 
ing in  civiUan  defense  expenditures).  Dur- 
ing January  Oovemor  Tugwell  objected  to 
statements  in  the  World  Journal  on  Civilian 
Defense  personnel.  "At  this  moment,"  said 
tlie  Governor,  "there  are  only  35  paid  workers 
among  more  than  65,000  nonpald  volunteers." 

As  a  matter  of  accuracy.  Civilian  Defense 
officials  reported  there  were  58  persona  on 
CivUian  Defense  pay  rolls  instead  of  35.  It 
is  understood  the  number  has  since  increased. 

In  the  light  of  "extreme  emergency,"  it's 
hard  to  see  why  the  Island  needs  a  9720  clerk 
in  the  Institute  of  Puerto  Rican  Literature. 

MOKE  PLANNI     G  JOBS 

Puerto  Rico  should  be  able  to  plan  from 
here  to  Kingdom  Come  with  the  •55,000  In 
appointments  authorized  for  the  Planning, 
Urbanizing,  and  Zoning  Board.  Included  in 
this  total  are  a  •4,000  engineer  for  the  map- 
plug  division,  a  •5,000  senior  planner  for  the 
land  division,  two  $3,000  associate  planners, 
a  $3,000  assLstant  engineer,  a  $3,000  econ- 
omist, a  $3,000  secretary  and  legal  advisor, 
•20-  and  $25-a-day  consultants,  and  so  on 
ad  nauseimi. 

(Three  other  chief  planners  not  included 
ii.  the  above  total,  and  previously  authorized, 
receive  about  tI7.C00  In  salaries.) 

From  an  economical  etandp>oint,  figures  lose 
their  meaning  in  tbe  Jammed  lists  of  plan- 
ners and  associate  planners,  inspectors,  and 
subin^>ectors.  engineers  and  associate  engi- 
neers, secretaries,  clerks,  statisticians,  ana- 
lysts, and  other  anonymities  by  the  score. 


There  Is  a  $7,000  vWtlng  plant  phyalolagtet 
and  a  $4,000  economist  geogr^iher  for  the 
XnsUtute  of  Troploal  Agriculture:  a  $3,000 
assistant  ctlrector  for  ttie  Inmilar  Park  8crv- 
loe.  asO.OCO  In  appolntznents  to  the  oAoe  of 
the  Oovemor.  more  personnel  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

"If  economy  were  disregarded,  as  it  has 
been."  siiggested  one  aAdal,  "what  about  the 
'extreme  emergency'  of  siKh  appointments?" 

Governor  Tugwell  recently  declared  tbe 
World  Journal  has  never  printed  a  word  of 
praise  for  his  administration.  Outside  of  » 
few  minor  items  like  mUk  st&tlons  for  hun- 
gry chUdren,  there  hasn't  been  anything 
good  to  report.  For  over  a  year  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  experiencing  one  at  the  aomeet 
misapplications  of  government  ever  to  occur 
in  an  American  possession. 

MALCOLM   lBMOVB> 

The  World  Journal  couldn't  honorably 
pralae  an  administration  that  threatens  free 
speech,  freedom  of  tbe  preas,  to  abolish  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Or  a  Governor  who  kicked 
out  his  best  legal  adviser — ^former  Attorney 
General  George  A.  Maleolm — and  turned 
loose  a  bunch  of  questionable  laws  and  radi- 
cal agencies  to  experiment  with  the  island's 
uncertain  destiny. 

Praise  a  leglalatinv  that  appropriatce 
$50,000  of  a  hui^ry  people's  money  for  a  po- 
litical Junket  to  Washington  to  settle  tbe 
"poUtical  status"  *  •  •  at  the  same  time 
the  Chavez  committee,  with  only  a  $lif>00 
appropriation,  was  here  tackling  life  and 
death  problems  of  eoclal  and  economic  wel- 
fare?   Not  while  printing  preeM*  still  turn. 

coeTLT  Tarn 

In  connection  with  Jtmlcets  between  here 
and  the  continent,  the  Insular  Government 
has  been  conducting  a  regular  shuttle  service. 
Many  of  theae  Journeys,  amoimtlag  up  to- 
ward aso.OOO  In  the  last  ao  month*,  might 
better  have  been  left  imtravricd. 

Four  Indlvktuals  spent  $1,906  attending  the 
same  Pan-American  Child  Conference.  Three 
Individuals  spent  nearly  92,000  on  trips  to  the 
States  to  purchase  "fire-fighting  apparatus." 
(Not  yet  here  at  last  reports.) 

Some  $3,400  went  to  pay  traveling  expenses 
for  Luis  Ifufkn  Marin.  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  politicians  who  accompanied  him  to 
Washington  on  a  strictly  political  matter. 
Opposing  politicians,  also  interested  In  the 
same  Issue,  paid  their  own  expenses. 

Right  now  the  $6,000  coordinator  of  Infor- 
mation (Whose  coordinating  has  consisted 
largtiy  of  attempts  to  control  news  circula- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico,  and  In  passing  out 
propagaixla  for  the  Oovemor),  Is  trotting 
around  the  United  States  with  a  STOO  expense 
account.  His  travel  voucher  states  the  trip 
Is  to  "coordinate  information  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  mainland." 

UNNECESSAST    SPENDINO 

One  can't  praise  economy  where  there  Is 
only  extravagance,  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures are  less  easily  excused  in  Puerto  Rico 
tlian  in  most  other  places  of  the  world. 

La  Fortaleza.  with  more  cars  than  ever  be- 
fore for  ofBclal  use,  recently  purchased  an- 
other. 

Luis  Muiioz  Marin,  who  once  said  he  re- 
ceived only  $420  a  year  for  his  olHclal  services, 
presented  the  government  with  a  bill  of  SMO 
for  Christmas  cards,  sent  as  president  of  the 
senate. 

Economy  avowals  mean  nothing.  The  gov- 
ernment is  being  run  like  an  extravagant 
farce  in  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetu,  but 
with  tragic  consequences  for  the  spectators. 
The  treasury  is  being  drained  to  jMiy  for 
"expendable"  salaries,  rattle-brained  authori- 
ties and  agencies,  and  pork-barrel  projects. 

Slums  may  stink  to  high  heavens  forever, 
but  last  week  $10,000  of  war  relief  funds  were 
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earmarked  for  b.ndwraplng  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico 

Because  of  maladministration  Old  Glory's 
Btars  and  stripes  are  fading  In  Puerto  Hico. 
The  island  nncl:.  only  sorrow  In  frustration 
•nd  humiliiition  In  failure.  Instead  of  satis- 
faction for  di.  quietucif  and  pride  In  nc- 
coniphrhment.  Rigidly  applied  economy 
would  not  be  a  cure-all  for  Puerto  Rlcos 
problems  But  a  thorough  Insular  house- 
cleaning  would  certainly  te  a  step  In  the  riijut 
direction 

That  much  L>  certain. 


No  Athcisti  in  Fox 


Holes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF    LOflSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV  Eij 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1913 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Loui:  iana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Sundav  Star  carried  an  article" 
by  Jame.s  D.  White  entillrd  "No  Athei.sts 
In  Fox  Holes."  Thi.s  article  is  of  interest 
to  so  many  people  that,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  commend  it  to  the  careful 
reading  of  those  who  are  skeptical  on 
spiritual  matter.s: 

No  ATitiisTs  IN  Fox  Holes — Men  on  Fighting 
Fronts  Ti'RN  to  Religion 

(By  James  D.  White) 

"When  men  are  living  cheek  by  jowl  with 
deatli.  they  raprdly  gel  dov.n  to  essentials." 

Navy  Chaphi.n  M.-rritt  F.  Williams,  v  ho 
was  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Wa^p  whra 
she  went  down  in  the  Solomons,  might  have 
been  sptaking  for  all  American  fighting  men 
when    he   saltl   this. 

From  every  part  of  the  world  where  Ameri- 
cans face  the  realities  of  war,  reports  come 
in  to  show  that  they  turn  to  reassurance  in 
religious  fal:h 

Shipwrecked  sailors,  aviators  afloat  on 
rubber  rafts,  soldiers  in  slit-trenches  and  m 
jui'.gle  bivouacs  later  recount  how  they 
prayed  for  deliverance,  and  sometimes  for 
other  things. 

A  Navy  chaplain  with  the  marines  on 
Guadalcanal  reported  that  a  young  man  who 
had  been  arguiiig  for  aihoi.Tm  on  the  way 
over   remarked    to   him    under    fire: 

"If  this  keeps  up  much  longer.  111  be 
thinking  yo.ir   way." 

Capt.  Eddie  Rlckenbackcr  provides  the 
brst-Unown  Instance  of  how  fit^htlng  men 
think  in  the  shadow  of  death.  He  te'.Is  it  in 
his  vivid  account  of  his  experience  urloat  on 
a  rubber  raft  in  the  Pacihc  after  his  plane 
had   been  forced  down. 

RICKENB.\rKER'S     EXPERIENCE 

Captr.ln  Rlckenbacker  spoke  first  of  the 
disregard  men  facing  death  show  toward  ma- 
terial things.  He  telis  hdw  they  tossed  over- 
board e\eryihli-.^  m  sight  to  lighten  the 
craft  and  possibly  delay  Its  sinking.  Then 
there  was  the  fooling  of  personal  Insignifi- 
cance and  htlplrsgness  as  he  and  his  crew 
drifted  for  daj-s  at  the  mercy  of  a  tropic 
sun 

They  held  daily  religious  service,  reading 
th.s  quotation  (Matthew,  vl  31  34)  from  the 
New  Testament: 

"Therefore  take  no  thoucht.  savins;,  what 
ghall  we  eaf  Or  what  shall  we  drink''  Or, 
wherewithal  sh:Ul  we  be  clothed'  •  •  • 
For  your  Heavenly  Father  kuoweth  that  ye 


have  need  of  all  these  things,  but  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  Ocxl,  and  His  righteous- 
ness; and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you.  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the 
morrow;  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought 
for  the  things  of  Itself.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  Is  the  evil  thereof      •      •      •." 

It  was  after  one  of  these  service*  that  a 
gull  landed  on  Captain  Rickentaackers  head. 
Ho  recalls  how  h?  caught  It  and  how  he  and 
the  men  rcRarded  its  ft-'-hy,  strlnt;y  meat  as  a 
miracle  In   an.-rwer  to  their  prayers. 

Pvt.  Jchn  Earl -k  (now  sergeant),  who  nlfo 
was  on  the  raft,  i^ald  later;  "After  what  hap- 
pened to  U.S  out  there,  Ive  decided  to  be- 
come a  mlnlstrt  after  the  war.  I  feel  I'm 
a  true  believer  "  He  df)csn"t  know  yet  what 
denomination  he'll  go  into,  It  was  from  his 
G  I.  Testament  that  Rlckenbacker  had  read 
passages  of  Scrlfture 

A  soldier  writes  from  fomewhere  In  the 
southern  Pacific:  "The  sustaining  Influence 
of  the  church  and  the  communion  with  God 
nevor  meant  more  to  me  than  now.  It  seems 
that  when  we  pet  far  away  from  home  and 
tho=e  wo  love  wc  think  more  about  God  and 
divine  things  '' 

MaJ.  Gen.  Geo  ge  S.  Pntton.  commander  rf 
the  United  States  forces  m  French  Morocco, 
Inclrdi^d  In  an  official  Army  communique: 
"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  great  suc- 
cess attending  tne  ha.'ard'.iis  operation  car- 
ried out  on  sea  and  on  land  by  the  western 
task  force  coulil  only  have  been  possible 
thrcu'^h  the  ln:prventlon  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence manifested  In  many  ways." 

Y:ink  Army  strgeants  have  frequently  at- 
tracted notice  for  cjualltlea  other  than  reli- 
gious fee'.lns;.  yet  one  recently  wrote: 

"The  captain  brings  the  Christian  mes- 
sage with  an  added  meaning,  becau.se  God 
knows  who  will  come  back  again,  and  even 
the  mo-'it  hard-boiled  sjUlicr  knows  there  Is 
comfort  and  strength   In  his  message." 

A  Navy  dive  tomber  pilot  from  the  Wasp 
was  reading  from  his  G  I.  Testament  after 
she  went  down  A  Jewish  boy  near  him 
spoke  up: 

"What  does  it  say  cf  times  like  these? 
Reed  It  to  us." 

More  than  one  fighting  man  attributes  his 
deeds  to  divine  guidance.  A  pilot  who  pot 
his  crew  cut  of  his  cracked-up  bomber  un- 
der hazardcus  cl:  cumstances  later  said: 

"I  know  that  some  power  greater  than 
mine  guided  my  every  action.  I  am  glad  that 
I  was  able  to  do  the  Job  but  do  not  want  any 
fal^e  glory  to  be  s^nt  my  way  over  it." 

An  aviation  cadet.  CiifTord  Anderson,  re- 
ported that  nftei  he  mad°  a  blind  emergency 
landing  at  night,  a  farmer  came  running  \\\i 
to  him  and  told  him  he  had  mis.sed  a  hou.se 
and  a  v.indmill  by  only  a  few  ffet. 

"I  would  never  have  attempted  a  landing 
there  In  dayllt^ht- it  w:i«^n"t  humanly  pos- 
sible Ive  been  a^^lted  how  I  did  It,  and 
there's  only  one  answer — the  Lord  did  It  for 
me  ■ 

Army  and  Navy  chaplains  agree  that  the 
closer  the  boys  move  up  toi^ard  the  front  Iht" 
more  they  think  about   these  things 

"Professions  of  faith  increase  the  clo.ser  we 
ftet  to  the  front,"  says  Brig.  Gen.  William  R. 
Arnold,  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains. 

"We  noticed  an  upswing  after  Pearl  Harbor 
and  naore  or  les?  expected  this  to  taper  <  ff 
later,  but  It  hasr.'t." 

Nav>  chaplains  say  that  attendance  at 
service.s  aboard  naval  units  approaching 
north  Africa  grew  perceptibly  Just  before 
battle — were  even  larger  after  active  engage- 
ments. 

Soldiers  at  l.solated  posts  are  reported  walk- 
ing miles  to  attend  services.  Chaplains  bap- 
tize fighting  men  on  the  spot  In  the  nearest 
creek,  river,  or  ocean  If  it's  that  kind  of  bap- 
tism that's  required. 

Navy  Chaplain  W.  Wyeth  Wltlard  baptized 
Marine  Corp.  Arlnur  S.  Tripp  In  the  Lunga 


River  on  Guadalcanal  along  with  17  other 
leathernecks  last  December.  Trlpps  mother, 
when  Informed  of  this,  recalled  that  he  never 
wanted  to  go  to  Sunday  school  or  to  church. 

An  Army  chaplain  tells  how  he  has  rlddr-n 
with  American  flyers  on  jeeps,  racing  at 
break-neck  speed,  to  hear  their  confessions 
as  they  rushed  to  their  planes  with  the  aUrt 
howling  over  the  post. 

Both  Army  and  Navy  provide  religious  min- 
istration wherever  possible  for  every  cre€d. 
All  denominations  are  found  in  the  servlre. 
The  Army,  for  Instance,  hfs  chaplains  from 
40  denominations  In  the  field. 

Tlie  basis  of  distribution  is  one  chaplain 
to  about  every  1.200  men.  but  Chaplain 
Arnold  says  that  smaller  Isolated  units  are 
provided  for 

"But  as  of  December  31.  1942,  we  needtd 
twice  as  many  chaplains  for  the  prefccnt  a.id 
for  future  expansion  of  our  work  " 

Chaplains  are  selected  clergymen  who  re- 
ceive specialised  millt:iry  Instructions  before 
going  Into  p.ctlve  service. 

What  do  they  find  at  the  front?  Wril. 
there's  the  offlclal  version  of  the  sergeant  on 
Eataffn. 

Lt.  Col.  Warren  J  Clear  reports  how  he 
slipped  Into  a  f<'X  hole  during  a  Jap  bomba  d- 
ment.  There  wa.-*  a  Beri^c.'\ni  In  the  fox  hole 
and  "he  prayed  almost  as  loud  as  I  did," 
says  Clear,  v. ho  spoke  to  him  about  It 

"Sir."  replied  the  sergeant,  "there  are  no 
atheLsts  In  fox  holes." 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  uneven 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi.sh  to  in.sert  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion pas.sed  by  the  General  A.ssembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  memorializing  Con- 
gre.ss  to  reinstate  immediately  tlie  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Service  as  a  divi- 
sion of  tiie  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Department  cf  Apriculture: 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  transfer  of  certain  du- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
the  United  States  Depurtment  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Division  of  Food  Distnbutu  a 
Administration 

Whereas  with  the  Nation  facing  the  great- 
est need  for  meat  and  meat  products  to  fe<  d 
the  armed  forces,  the  Industr.al  workers  ard 
the  otlier  civilian  population,  the  health  of 
Uvestc  k  becomes  of  major  Interest  in  Amer- 
ica;  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  meal  animals  has 
been  guarded  carefully  through  Federal  re- 
strictions en  importations  and  domestic  reg- 
ulations, the  results  of  which  now  serve  the 
Nation  in  an  hour  of  emergency  throuch 
work  carr:ed  on  eiaclently  and  effectively  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

Whereas  recent  rulings  have  transferred 
this  valued  and  ttchnlcal  work  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Division  of 
Food  Distribution  Administration  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  Is  to  provide  food  supplies 
rather  than  the  protection  of  animal  health, 
a  situation  that  could  easily  expooe  American 
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meat  animals  to  cuch  diseaaes  as  hocf-and- 
mouth  dlseaM,  anthrax,  and  other  aqu&Uy 
contagious  diseases:  Tberefore  be  It 

Re»olved  by  the  Hou$e  of  Repreientativet 
of  the  General  Astembly  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana {the  tenate  concurring)  — 

SacnoK  1.  That  ths  Kigbty-tbird  General 
Aawmbly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  menu>nal- 
Izes  Congress  to  Immediately  reinstate  tbls 
duty  to  the  Bursau  at  AnlmaJ  Indtutry  of 
tbe  United  States  of  America  where  complete 
and  effective  ttmrelllanoe  will  provide  ivotcc- 
tlon  against  the  posBU)lUt7  of  animal  dltasse 
through  the  Importation  of  meat  and  meat 
products  not  properly  certified. 

Sac  a.  Tbe  prlnclpsd  derk  of  the  house  is 
hereby  Instructed  to  send  a  copy  at  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  a  copy 
to  each  of  Indiana's  United  Sutes  Senators 
and  Memberi  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


Rural  Electriication 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  day  before 
yesterday  I  obtained  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced 
an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  George  W. 
Norris,  a  former  Member  of  the  Senate, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Rtiral 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  January  9,  la.5t.  I  find 
that  the  printing  of  the  address  runs  a 
little  over  the  niunber  of  pages  allowed 
under  the  rule  without  an  estimate.  I 
have  obtained  an  estimate,  which  indi- 
cates that  it  will  cost  $135  to  print  the 
address.  I  renew  the  request  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  both  proud  and  honored  to  be  Invited 
to  address  this  national  convention.  With 
what  has  been  said  by  the  president  of  the 
association.  In  the  resolutions  that  have  been 
presented  by  lir.  Sorenaon  and  adopted  by 
you,  I  am  overcome  with  emotion  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  fear  It  wlU  be  Impossible  for  me 
to  say  to  you  what  would  expirees  the  feelings 
of  my  heart. 

Honest  work  done  In  behalf  of  our  fellow 
men.  as  we  struggle  along  in  this  Imperfect 
world.  Is  the  beet  and  only  pay  for  a  lifetime 
of  work.  It  goes  further  and  deeper  Into  the 
human  soul  and  the  human  heart  than  any 
other  kind  of  compensation  could  go.  I  hope 
I  may,  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  my 
life,  do  nothing  that  will  cause  regret  from 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  tonight. 

I  assure  you  this  beautiful  plaque  will  be 
kept  by  me  and  Perished  very  deeply  In  my 
heart  untU  ths  time  ahaU  come  that  I  must 
pass  over  the  river  that  we  must  all  cross 
sooner  or  later. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
is  but  one  ot  the  many  things,  one  of  the 
greatest  I  think,  that  has  come  out  of  the 
devdopoMnt  of  electricity  In  our  lifetime. 
And  electrldty  is  not  understood  by  man,  not 
even  by  scientists.     We  cannot  see  it.     We 


do  not  know  from  whence  It  oomes  or  where 
It  derives  Its  power.  But  we  do  know  that  In 
all  the  unlveras  there  Is  nothing  that  can 
compare  with  thia  unaeen  and  but  little  un- 
derstood element  ot  natuire  that  we  call  elec- 
tricity. 

It  Is  hard  to  bring  happiness  and  comfort 
and  Joy  to  the  human  race,  as  tbe  art  has 
only  in  comparattvely  recent  years  been  at  an 
understood.  And  every  day  of  every  year  that 
passes  soma  bright  mind,  dreaming  of  better 
things  for  humanity,  invents  something  new 
that  electricity  does.  We  know  It  is  created 
by  falling  water.  There  never  should  be  a 
drop  of  water  conte  from  the  heavens  and  fall 
upon  the  earth  beneath  unless  it  does  some 
good  to  man 

When  properly  harnessed  it  can  create 
power  that  will  almost  turn  the  world  on 
Its  axis:  and,  for  all  we  know,  that  li  the 
way  tbe  world  Is  turned  on  Its  axis.  And 
with  equal  delicacy  and  with  equal  firmness 
It  can  regulate  the  smallest  wheel  of  Indus- 
try ever  known  to  man.  Its  uses  are  un- 
limited, and  men  dream  of  new  things  that 
shall  come  to  bless  humanity  by  further 
di£Covenes  in  the  electric  world. 

One  of  the  usee  of  electricity  has  made  it 
possible  to  create  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  And  I  would  like  to  remind 
JTOU.  my  friends,  we  never  would  have  had  a 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  If  we 
hadn't  first  had  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  we  never  would  have  had  either  one  of 
them  If  It  had  not  been  for  our  President 
Roosevelt.     [Applause.) 

I  was  wondering  this  afternoon  when  I 
had  a  few  moments  to  mysetf  whether  it 
would  not  be  weU  for  me  tonight  to  tell  you 
people  the  story  of  how  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  was  bom.  It  Is  not  an 
ugly  story,  perhaps  not  a  very  Interesting 
one,  but  It  has  never  been  told  that  I  know  of. 

First,  we  had  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration established  by  an  order  of 
President  Roosevelt.  But  later  on  Congress 
passed  the  fundamental  act  creating  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  which 
the  President  signed. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you,  how  many  of 
my  fellow  countrymen,  know  Just  how  that 
came  about?  First,  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
same  powers — and  they  are  almost  un- 
limited— the  same  condemnations,  the  same 
monopolies  opposed  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration that  for  years  opposed  and  still 
oppose  the  Tennessee  'Valley  Authority. 
But  that  act  was  passed  first  by  the  Senate 
and  then  by  the  House,  In  a  modified  form. 

And  I  think  It  llltistrates  another  point 
In  history  that  has  been  In  the  record  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  or  Tennemee  Valley  Au- 
thority either  one.  but  It  demonstrates  what 
Is  often  possible,  that  special  interests 
sometimes  In  bicameral  legislatures  defeat 
the  best  of  laws  by  getting  them  into  con- 
ference and  putting  them  in  a  forgotten 
pigeon  hole. 

There  were  several  amendments  niade  In 
the  Hotx.se.  And,  the  conferees  to  whom  it 
was  referred  had  dozens  of  meetings. 

Now,  a  conference  committee  is  always 
necessary  in  a  bieameral  legislature  to  iron 
out  the  diSerenees  between  the  houses.  Some 
people  have  an  Idea  that  conferees  take  a 
vote  and  every  vote  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee counts  one,  and  the  majority  settles 
it.     But.  at  course,  that  Isn't  true. 

If  there  are,  for  Instance,  10  conferees,  as 
there  were  in  this  case,  there  might  be  more 
atul  there  might  be  less — there  is  Just  1  vote 
from  the  Senate  and  1  vote  from  the  House. 
And,  the  House  conferees  decide  the  House 
vote,  and  tha  Senate  conferees  decide  tbe 
Senate  vote.  Aod,  unless  those  votes  agree. 
there  is  no  agreement  of  conference,  and 
there  can  b«  no  report. 


It  happened  m  this  case,  that  tbe  Scnata 
conferees  were  buaily  engaged,  honestly  work- 
ing on  some  other  proposttlon  of  lef^ation 
and  were  imable  to  attend  ttoaae  eonfierenoes 
that  iMted  quite  awhile.  And.  It  happeoed 
that  each  one  of  them,  with  one  eoBeeptkm. 
each  one  delegated  to  me,  and  X  was  the 
conferee  from  the  Senate,  tbdr  votes  In  that 
conference  oonuntttee 

So,  when  the  conference  committee  met. 
with  very  few  exceptions  I  sat  down  on  one 
side  represoiUng  tbe  Senate,  and  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  sat  on  the  other  side 
representing  the  Hotise.  But.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  the  votes  of  all  these  other  Senate 
Members,  so,  as  far  as  numbers  were  con- 
cerned, we  were  eqtial. 

We  qtiarreled  a  long  time.  No  one  lost  his 
temper.  There  were  no  bitter  words  spoken, 
and  when  the  conference  was  over,  each  time. 
It  adjourned,  they  were  all  friendly  with  each 
other.  But,  they  were  determined,  set  men, 
and  since  I  spoke  for  five,  I  had  it  my  own 
way,  and  had  no  difficulty  In  agreeing  on 
the  vote  as  to  what  the  Senate  meant, 
1  Laughter.) 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  final  diffi- 
culty was.  There  were  three  things  upon 
which  we  disagreed.  One  was  a  copy  of  the 
law — a  copy  taken  from  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  law — which  In  effect  said  that  no 
one  In  the  Rural  Electrtflcatlon  Administra- 
tion should  be  appointed  to  ofBce  or  promoted 
or  demoted  or  discharged  on  account  of  par- 
tisan political  recommendations,  but  all 
action  should  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  efficiency. 

If  that  Is  not  exactly  quoted,  at  least.  I  have 
given  you  the  substance.  The  House  struck 
that  out,  and  when  we  got  Into  conference, 
of  course,  that  was  one  of  the  dlfBcultles  we 
had  disagreeing. 

Another  was,  as  the  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
It  provided  that  the  loans  made  to  organiza- 
tions— rural  organizations  that  were  setting 
up  cooperatives — loans  made  by  the  Ckjvcm- 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  be  st  a 
rate  not  exceeding  3  percent.  The  House 
struck  that  out.  Just  changed  a  few  words, 
but  when  they  struck  It  out  and  Inserted, 
this  is  the  way  It  read : 

"No  loans  shall  be  made  for  less  than  S  per- 
cent." 

That  was  a  great  difference.  The  sky  was 
the  limit  in  one  House  and  3  percent  was  the 
limit  in  the  other.  Now,  we  Jangled  over 
that  for  days.  We  reached  a  point  where  It 
seemed  to  me  that  agreement  was  an  impos- 
sibility, and  It  was  taking  up  an  immense 
amount  of  time,  which,  for  me.  was  valuable 
because  I  represented  five  men.     [Laughter.] 

And  after  this  I  reached  the  conclusion  that 
we  weren't  going  to  get  any  report  and  the 
bill  would  die.  I  said  to  them  one  day.  "Gen- 
tlemen, this  Is  our  last  meeting.  It  Is  quite 
evident  we  are  never  going  to  agree,  and, 
representatives  in  assembled  conference,  I 
notify  you  I  will  never  agree  to  sign  It  on 
either  one  of  those  measures,  and  you  don't 
show  any  inclination  that  you  are  going  to 
agree  to  them.  So  when  we  adjourn  today 
it  will  be  without  day." 

And  I  left  the  room.  One  of  the  conferees 
followed  me  out.  I  said  before  I  left.  "Don't 
be  mistaken,  now.  Don't  forget  t.hat  this 
question  of  Rural  Klectrl&catlon  Administra- 
tion is  going  to  tbe  voters  of  the  country  of 
the  United  SUtes."  [Applause.]  "It  is  go- 
ing to  be  an  issue  In  the  next  campaign.  Z 
think  I  can  make  it  an  issue,  and  I  am  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  help  to  do  that.  And.  It  Is 
going  into  every  di&trict  where  a  man  here 
has  got  a  record  one  way  or  the  other;  not 
neccfisarUy  to  beat  somebody,  but  that  tbe 
people  may  know  who  It  is  tbat  has  killed 
Rural  Electrification  Administration." 

And  then  when  I  left,  the  chairman  of  tbe 
House  conferees  followed  me  out  and  said. 
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•'Now  Soiiator.  don't  be  discourr.gcd  " 
(Laughter  I  "I  think  we  are  going  to  reach 
ftii  agreement.  After  that  little  speech  of 
yours,  I  believe  we  will  come  together  because 
v.e  have  made  up  our  minds  you  are  not  going 
to  sive  In." 

He  said,  "Just  let  It  rest  awhile;  you  have 
said  enough  They  will  think  about  It  and 
let  them  think,  and  I  think  within  a  few 
day.i  we  will  notify  you  we  are  ready  to  have 
another  meeting  " 

And,  I  said.  "All  right,"  and  I  called  an- 
other meeting,  and  we  met,  and  we  qu:irrtled 
a  little  while  In  a  friendly  way.  but  finally 
they  surrendered  on  this  partisan  proposi- 
tion that  we  had  In  the  Senate  bill,  to  keep  it 
out  of  politics;  and.  on  the  other,  a  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  who  was  opposed 
to  the  whole  thing,  made  a  prcipcsition  that 
Is  In  the  law  new.  I  thought  It  was  one  of 
the  best  things. 

He  said.  "I  proprse  now  In.stead  of  thLs  3 
percent  uUerest  t)eing  up  or  down,  above  or 
below,  that  v.e  provide  In  the  law  that  the 
r:ite  of  Interest  these  farmers  will  have  to 
pay  will  be  the  s-ame  rate  of  interest  th3 
Cjvernment  pays" 

And  I  snapped  my  fingers  and  said.  "It  la 
done"     [  Applau.se.  1 

I  thought  that  was  a  better  thing  than 
what  we  had  in,  because  I  was  sittisflrd  that 
rate  cf  Interest  was  going  to  go  below  3 
percent,  and  It  has  been  below  ever  sir.ce. 
and  there  has  never  been  one  organ. zed  under 
your  cooperatives  since  that  d  du't  pay  less 
than  3  peicfut  on  their  money.  It  L>  the 
cheapest  rate  than  anybody  ever  got. 

My  own  o^'.inlon.  my  own  private  cpinion. 
Is  that  the  Government  on  this  great  under- 
taking could  afford  to  loan  the  money  for 
jioChmg.  lApplavisel  It  ought  to  loan  It 
without    any    Interest.     We    have    subsidized 

everybody   la   creation   where   It   didn't  do 

anj  oody  but  a  few  people  any  good,  and  here 
was  an  opi>ortunuy  to  subsidize  the  funda- 
naeutal  Industry  not  only  of  our  country, 
tut  of  all  the  world  Arid  It  ought  to  have 
been  done  Of  cour«\  I  knew  11  couldn't 
be  done.  It  wouldn't  be  done,  and  nobody 
tried  it. 

Now,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  demonstrated  how  vvtten  a  free 
people,  unir  ■mmcled,  are  allowed  to  hand'e 
H  tiling  of  tlvs  magnitude,  under  a  law  which. 
I  think.  Is  perfectly  fair,  what  great  changes 
come  about  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see 
the  name  of  the  next  great  invention  In  the 
electric  world  come  from  some  rural  farm, 
way  out  In  Missouri,  10  miles  away  from  a 
town. 

They  are  studying  It.  tho.se  boys  are.  Tliey 
are  improving  It.  They  have  got  lots  of 
them  In  operation  now.  For  Instance,  how 
many  in  this  audience  would  he  able  to  read 
a  meter?  I  learned  once  or  twice,  probably 
th.ee  times,  by  studying  It  several  hours 
each  time,  but  I  have  forgotten  every  one 
of  them  now  and — oh  yes,  there  Is  more  than 
that,  because  there  are  some  electric  experts 
here 

Why  should  we  have  a  meter  that  we  had 
to  get  nn  expert  to  read  In  order  to  tell  how 
many  kilowatt-hours  you  had  consumed? 
Well.  now.  as  I  understand  It,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  got  a  new 
meter,  at  about  a  third  of  the  price  they 
used  to  have  to  pay  for  the  old  one.  and 
It  is  Just  as  plain  ns  reading  the  meter  on 
your  automobile.  Now.  since  you  won  t 
have  a  chance  to  read  your  meter  In  your 
automobile.  It  will  be  some  relief  to  read 
your  power  meter.     (Laughter  and  applause  j 

And.  why  shouldn't  you''  Did  you  ever  a.'k 
yourself  that  question?  'Why  are  these  three 
wheels  and  these  figures  and  tl.ese  dots  and 
these  dashes  and  everything  put  up  here 
when  you  might  just  put  it  in  English  and 
let  you  know  what  It  is''"  The  experts,  the 
mruopoUes  that  owned  and  controlled  It 
dinn't  want  you  to  do  that.  It  took  the 
i.uuil  Electrification  Administration  to  do  It. 


And,  they  had  qule  a  time  to  do  that  one 
thing — Just  thing  of  that.  You  would  think 
everybody  would  rejoice  at  It.  but  I  got  the 
story  either  from  Harry,  here,  or  Dr.  Craig 
under  him.  both  of  them  maybe,  as  to  Just 
wi-'at   happened. 

They  saw  the  economy  In  getting  a  report 
from  jour  meter  without  sending  all  over  the 
country  an  expert  to  go  around  and  read  the 
meters  every  month.  That  was  one  of  the 
fights  they  made  against  this  bill.  Why.  It 
was  going  to  cost  too  much.  It  never  would 
pay.     You  will  be  bankrupt 

Now.  one  of  the  things  that  wou'.d  keep 
you  bankrupt  would  be  to  have  to  send  to 
towii  for  an  expert  to  come  out  and  read  your 
meter,  when  you  want  to  find  out  hrw  much 
you  owed  for  electricity  you  had  used.  Why 
shouldn't  you  r.  ad  It.  a  meter  that  ar.y  school 
chikl  can  read?  Today  he  telephones  it  in 
to  the  office 

Well,  now,  tinder  the  old  recjime,  they 
wouldn't  have  trusted  you  to  do  that.  They 
would  think  ycu  would  cheat  them.  The 
Rural  Electrifirntlon  Administration  went  on 
the  tieory  that  most  men  are  honest,  and 
that  while  there  were  some  dishonest  fellows, 
they  probahly  wouldn't  cheat  themselves  be- 
cause In  the  cooperative  you  would  not  lie 
about  the  amount  you  had  consumed:  you 
would  be  cheating  yourself.  You  are  one  of 
the  coopcrators. 

Then,  too,  thot^e  fellov.'s  that  are  getting 
that  word  at  tlie  main  office  know  about  how 
much  you  are  consimilng  Thev  know  how 
many  electric  fl.xtures  you  have  in  your  home. 
They  know  about  how  much  electricity  they 
will  consume.  And.  they  can  tell  pretty  well 
without  knowing  anything  about  a  meter, 
how  much  electricity  you  use.  But.  there  are 
other  rca.'ions  wliy  they  send  nrounci  to  your 
homes  experts  t<j  do  tiiis,  or  to  do  that,  and 
when  they  go  they  will  read  the  meter,  and 
even  though  they  haven't  been  there  for  6 

months,  they  can  read  the  meter  back  for  6 
months  and  .see  how  It  compares. 

So,  there  aie  two  reasons  whv  it  shouldn't 

be  da.ngerous.  First,  most  of  the  people  are 
honest  and  would  tell  the  truth  when  they 
telephoned  it  In.  and  save  the  necessity  of 
sending  around  a  ninn  every  month,  and.  sec- 
ond, because  If  there  were  some  of  them  dis- 
honest, they  would  know  they  would  get 
caught  at  the  Job. 

That  Is  one  cf  the  little  things  being  done. 
I  could  go  on  all  night  and  tell  you  of  thou- 
sands and  thou.'andu  of  little  things  that  are 
being  done  that  are  ;;avlng  expense. 

You  arc  not  paying  a  third  as  much  now  for 
the  various  different  things  ycu  have  to  have 
that  you  used  to  pay.  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  brought  prices  down.  They 
put  the  strong  level  upon  the  big  Industries. 
and  said.  "We  will  make  them  ourselves,  or 
we  win  get  somebody  and  give  them  the 
exclusive  right  of  making  all  of  the  things 
the  farmers  will  use  in  this  connection." 

That  has  occurred  a  lot  of  times.  It  has 
been  a  continual  Improvement,  continual 
economy  from  the  time  the  Rtiral  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  was  born  down  to  this 
hour;  improvement  and  more  economy. 
And.  we  haven't  reached  the  end  of  the  road 
yet.   my   friends. 

It  will  go  on  Some  of  these  will  come 
from  the  little  children,  now  in  ycur  home, 
going  to  the  cotintry  school.  They  will  learn 
electricity  by  Us  practical  application,  that 
they  see  before  their  eyes.  I  think  it  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  that  has  taken  place 
in   a  century. 

But.  friends,  don't  forget.  Your  enemies 
are  the  sarr^  fellows  that  are  enemies  of 
the  Tennesee  Valley  Authority,  and  are  ene- 
mies of  Bonneville  out  West,  are  enemies  of 
Grand  Coulee,  the  greatest  dam  of  all,  up 
near  the  Canadian  line,  that  it.self,  will  make, 
when  the  units  are  all  in.  more  electricity 
than  all  of  Tennessee  'Valley  Authority  put 
together. 

The  same  Interests  are  fighting  you  But. 
fortunately  for  our  catise,  they  have  a  greater 


army  to  fl;;ht  wh»n  they  flght  ycu,  than  when 
they  fight  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
for  Instance,  Although  it  is  a  mammoth 
concern,  almost  beyond  imagination  to  prop- 
erly conceive,  yet  as  compared  with  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  it  is 
very  small,  covering  a  very  small  territory, 
and  the  Rural  E'.ectrificatlon  Administration 
covers  the  United  States,  That  act  says  It 
must  be  kept  out  of  politics.  We  must  keep 
It  out  of  politics;  ns  sure  as  it  gets  into  poli- 
tics It  Is  ruined  You  have  the  same  law  In 
the  Rural  Elecinflcatlon  Administration  Act 
that  you  had  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act,    It  must  be  kept  out  of  politics. 

But,  that  doesn't  mean  vou.  as  a  voter. 
should  not  know  the  record  of  your  Member 
of  Congress  or  your  Senator  |  Applause  | 
Th.it  doesn't  mean  that  you  should  iiot  malto 
up  ycur  mind  that  a  man  who  Is  against 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  against 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
against  all  electric  Improvements  of  that  kind 
ought  not  be  in  Congress,  and  that  it  is  ycur 
duty  to  vote  against  him.  There  is  no  law 
against  that.      (Laughter  j 

A.nd.  I  want  you  to  remember,  aM  of  ycu. 
that  when  you  find  a  Member  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate  continually  fighilng  Tennei'^^ee 
Valley  Authority,  he  is  an  enemy  of  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  if  he  were  not 
afraid  to  be  a  pretended  f ru  nd  when  It  comes 
time  to  vote.  At  heart  he  la  ycur  enemy. 
You  can  rr.arlt  that  down  and  ycu  won't  bs 
mistaken  in  a  million  times 

And.  I  think  we  ought  to  remeniljer  that. 
I  dent  mean.  now.  that  I  am  advocating  that 
a  man  ought  to  vote  against  a  Member  tf 
Congress  simply  bccau.n'  he  is  agnin.st  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  But.  I  do 
niean  to  say  that  Rural  El  ctrlllcatlcn  Ad- 
ministration  Is  one  of  the   Important   things 

that  comes  before  him  In  his  official  capacity, 
and  I  think,  whether  you  do  or  not.  I  don  t 
know,  hut  I  think  that  when  we  come  to  vote 
for  a  Member  of  Congress,  we  nu^ht  not  let 
our  decision  rest  upon  some  silly  litt'.e  thing, 
some  personal  matter,  or  some  one  matter, 
and  forget  everything  else  We  are  sxipreme 
here  In  free  America,  in  every  demccracy. 
That  is  so  when  we  go  to  the  ballot  box. 
Nobody  but  God  knows  what  ycu  do  If  ycu 
want  to  keep  it  to  yourself.  And  that  is  a 
privilege  you  ought  to  have.  That  is  one  of 
the  God-given  privileges  cf  every  citizen  cf 
every  democracy,  and  we  ought  not  to  destroy 
It. 

So  It  Is  for  you  to  determine.  Maybe  he 
Is  a  good  man  on  everythlr.g  else,  and  wrong 
on  something.  To  weigh  that  importance  is 
up  to  you  and  you  alone.  I  only  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
Is  opposed  to  the  electric  development,  im- 
provement of  our  natural  resources.  I  think, 
has  something  wrong  atxiut  him  somewhere, 
even  though  he  goes  to  church  every  Sunday 
and  pays  the  preacher  well,  and  leada 
In  prayer  meeting  every  Thursday  night. 
[Laughter  and  applause  | 

How  much  weight,  when  I  come  to  vote 
against  you.  shall  I  give  to  the  Sabbath  and 
how  much  to  that  I  will  balance  It  all  up. 
I  reach  a  conclusion  that  Is  sntlsfactory  to 
me  in  here.  (Simptor  Norrls  indicates  his 
heart  ]  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
whether  It  sf^ms  to  suit  you  or  not.  Ycu 
do  the  same  and  everybody  else  does  the  same. 
Every  citizen  In  a  democracy  does  that^ 
ought  to  do  that,  at  lea't. 

In  the  aggregate  we  get  the  expression,  the 
honest  con.sclous  expression  of  a  whole  pef)pl''. 
There  is  nn  re^.'-'^n  why  we  should  not  find 
out  our  frlend-s  even  though  they  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  Memtjers  of  the  House, 
and  we  ought  to  take  our  ow-'n  way  of  doing 
It.  and  do  It  Just  as  we  please,  to  satisfy  per- 
haps nobody  but  ourselves,  but  that  is  a  good 
way  to  solve  it 

Now.  the  Rural  Electrification  Adm.lnlstra- 
tlon  was  fought  by  men  vho  are  now  lenders 
in  the  political  world  in  the  House  and  Scn- 
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ate  They  might  have  been  honest  In  their 
opposition  Perhaps  Jf  th<"y  ji'st  d'd  it  once, 
I  might  think  that,  but  when  the  same  spe- 
cial interes-s  want  somethlnp  else,  and  they 
are  w.th  them  there.  I  think  that  Is  a  stis- 
picious  circumstance. 

They  sa.d — and  if  you  will  re«d  the  C.on- 
CRissioNAL  RscoKO.  you  Will  find  this  to  be 
true — they  stood  up  on  the  Hoor  of  th  ■  Sen- 
ate— arme  of  the  great  leaders  there  that 
Senat^irs  now  that  are  not  leaders  probably 
are  following— they  said:  "Why,  these  Rural 
Electrification  Admliiistratlon  concerns  will 
all  be  b.inkrupt.  They  aren't  goint;  to  pay 
Ti.ey  are  founded  upon  a  flnanc  al  has  s  th.it 
is  erroneous.  They  cannot  live.  They  will  all 
perish." 

That  Is  tlie  suL-stance  of  the  argument. 
Tlie  records  sho-A-  that  the  Rural  Ele'-trlflca- 
tion  Administration  has  been  one  cf  the  mc  st 
successful  financial  operations  ever  tmdcr- 
ti'kcn.  And  they  are  ptiying  this  interest  that 
they  owe  to  the  Government.  Several  mil- 
lions of  dcllars,  at  this  hour,  has  been  pad 
iKf'ire  it  is  due 

No;  you  caiinot  take  away  this  electricity 
from  the  farm*  is'  wives,  anvway  lAppl'  u-e  | 
The  faim.rs  may  forget  about  it,  but  the 
farmers'   wives   won't. 

I  saw  Mr  Carmody  one  day  He  ctme  to 
see  me  about  tomeihing.  came  right  from 
the  train  up  to  my  office  I  went  o\er  before 
breakfast  to  meet  him.  He  wired  me  he  was 
coming.  He  had  been  on  a  trip  up  in  Min- 
nesota or  Wisconsin,  somewhere,  in  regard 
to  Rural  Electrification  AdminlsUation.  and 
after  we  got  through  with  our  confceuce  I 
said  to  Mr  Carmcdy.  "I  want  to  ask  ycu.  d'd 
you  ever  put  In  a  rural  cooperative  electric 
system:  d:d  ycu  ever  get  a  man  in  and  then 
lose  him  alttr  you  ^ot  bun  in?  D.d  he  go 
back  on  It?" 

Ar.d  he  said.  "Yes;  that  happened  once. 
It  Was  up  In  Mliir-.esota.  where  they  put  In 

a  rural  cooperative.  It  ran  for  2  or  3  manUifs. 
a::d  the  man  who  had  been  one  of  the 
original    Bubscrlbers,    a    farnier    out     In    the 

country,  came  Into  the  office  In  Iowa  and 
said,  'I  wish  you  would  send  a  man  out  to 
disconnect  me.  I  want  to  quit  this  Rural 
E^ectriflcatu^n  Administration  busuiess  and 
brins  In  the  meter  '  " 

They  Ulked  with  him  and  tried  to  get  him 
to  stay.  They  d'd  everything  they  could. 
But  they  couldn't  do  anything  with  him. 
So,  they  thought  It  was  all  over  and  th<y 
said,  "All  right,  we  will  send  a  man  cut  l»i 
•  few  days" 

And  in  a  few  days  they  Fcnt  one  out  Re 
went  to  the  house  and  the  man  wasn't  at 
heme.  His  wife  let  him  In  and  he  told  the 
wife  what  he  was  there  for.  He  said,  "Ycur 
husl:and  was  in  and  ordered  that  yi  u  be 
disconnected  from  the  Rural  Electrlflcallcn 
Administration,  and  that  I  should  ccmc  out 
and  get  the  meter  *" 

And  the  w'.fe  looked  nrnund  eurprised,  and 
she  Fr\ld,  "Why,  no  rn;  I  don't  want  It  dis- 
connected. I  don't  want  you  to  take  the 
meter  " 

Well,  he  snld.  "I  don't  want  to  take  It 
either,  but  your  husband  is  the  boss;  of 
C'lUrw.  If  he  saye  go.  why  we  will  have  to 
take  it  out," 

"No."  she  said.  "No,  1  don't  think  that  he  Is 
the  b.oss  about  that  matter"  [Laughter  | 
"I  don't  want  ycu  to  disconnect  it  "  And 
she  got  a  little  more  determined  than  ever, 
and  she  backed  up  to  the  wall  where  the 
rolling  pin  wa-  hanging  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  didn't  want  any  further  argu- 
ment with  her  and  he  left. 

So  he  told  his  experience  when  he  got 
back  to  the  oflBce,  and  they  said.  "Oh.  well, 
he  didn't  teU  her  about  It.  She  will  explain 
It  to  him  now  and  It  will  be  all  right" 

But  It  wasn't  He  came  In.  In  a  few  days, 
and  brought  in  the  meter  himself,  and  threw 
It  onto  the  table  He  said.  "TTiere  Is  ycur  old 
meter:  I  disconnected  It  myself.  I  have  got 
enough," 


I        They  said.  "What  Is  the  matter?- 
,        He  5a*d    he  couldn't   afford   to  pay   for   It. 
I    They   had   got   along   without   electricity   for 
so  long,  and  they  were  going  to  get  along 
without  It  the  rest  of  the  time. 
I         They  didn't  talk  to  hiiu  very  mu.h,  brcause 
they  had   tried   It   Ijefore    so  he  went   home. 
And  when  he  get  home  his  wife  wasn't  there. 
And  .she  has  never  come  back  to  thU  hour. 
(Laughter  and  applause  ( 
I        Tl>e    powers    that   are    fighting    the    Rural 
ElectrihouUon     Admiiiistrauon     kntw     they 
have  a  diS^erent  enemy  from  the  Tennessee 
Viilley   Authoiily.     It   is  spread  out   all   over 
and  the  woinen  of  the  country  will  tear  them 
to  pieces  if  they  ever  get  a  chauce  at  it,. 

Eut.  Uic  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion ouglit  to  know  Its  friends.  Ycu  ou;.  ht 
to  know  thct  your  enemies,  if  they  could  de- 
itroy  you,  would  do  it.  Tliey  may  destroy  you 
indirectly.  They  will  always  be  against  the 
Tennciisee  Valley  Authority.  U  they  ca.n  de- 
stroy Uiat.  and  that  has  been  a  great  help  to 
Rural  Electrification  Adiumistrauon.  That 
is  wheie  you  are  getting  seme  cf  the  best  dem- 
onstration of  what  can  be  dune  by  the  Ruial 
Electrification  Administration,  is  right  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  where  to  bgin  with  you 
get  electricity  at  a  wholesale  cost  that  is  fair, 
and  it  Is  honest,  and  yet  enables  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  to  make  money. 

Incidentally.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1942— that  is  the  last  fiscal  year— the  Ten- 
nessee Va:iey  Authority  paid  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  In  round  num- 
be.-s,  135,000.000  for  what  the  Government 
had  advanced  Tennessee  Va!ley  Atrthority, 
At>out  half  of  that,  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  lialf ,  was  In  casii,  the  balance  w,is 
Just  the  .same  as  cash;  if  was  credit  to  an 
amortization  fund  to  build  up  this  system  If 
some  accident  should  happen  to  it. 

In  the  5  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
they  have  increased  tliat  about  $7,500,000. 
So.  in  round  numbers,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  in  the  few  years  that  it  has  been 
cperatlng— It  hasn't  gotten  into  full  opera- 
tion yet-  has  paid  back  In  the  ncighbcrhood 
cf  $4O,OC0.OC0  to  the  Government  in  money 
that  it  received  through  apfiroprlutions  of 
CorgrcFs.  it  is  going  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
Government  back  as  we  ta.d  it  would,  over 
and  over  again. 

We  were  called  foolish,  and  silly,  and  crazy, 
and  a  let  worse  names  than  that  when  v  c 
did  It.  But,  we  told  tlicm  that  would  hap- 
p?n  We  told  them  tliat  would  happen  in 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  best  risks  that  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  ever  undcr- 
talten.  and  It  has  proved  to  be  to.  And,  St 
will  get  better  and  better  as  more  mcmbc.s 
Join  and  take  electricity  in  your  various  co- 
operr.tlve  organizations.     (Applause.) 

As  I  see  It,  we  are  In  an  electr.c  age.  We 
have  gone  great  distances  in  the  last  10  yeais. 
Tlie  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  and  the  de- 
veli  praent  out  In  Wa.shlngtcn  and  Oregon 
and  the  Rural  Eectrlflcatlon  Administration 
all  over  the  United  States,  constitute  the  shin- 
ing star  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a  rather 
blackened,  dark  atmosphere.  It  Is  the  bright 
hope.  It  will  bring  hafPlnef"  e-d  comfort 
to  every  farm  home.  It  takes  the  drudgery 
of  life,  that  all  our  mothers  knew,  away.  It 
takes  it  away. 

Oh,  how  we  feel,  who  are  cs  old  as  I  am. 
If  you've  lived  the  same  kind  of  life  I  had 
to  live  and  sec  my  poor  old  mother  when  I 
was  Just  a  little  baby  tcxJdling  up  the  hill 
carrying  a  pall  of  water,  going  to  the  pump 
and  pumping  the  water,  sometimes  for  the 
cattle  and  the  horses,  always  for  the  house, 
and  carrying  It  In — I  can  see  her  yet  taking 
out  of  the  garden  a  lot  of  lettuce,  taking  it 
over  there  near  the  pump  and  pumping  the 
water  to  wash  It  and  get  it  ready  for  the 
next  meal. 

We  didn't  know  any  better  then.  We 
didn't  know  what  Improvement  was  coming. 
But  It  has  come.    And  this  electricity  that 


I    gets  Into  the  farm  home  means  a  new  hired 

j    girl  In  that  home    and   ?he  Is  a  remarkable 

I    girl,   too — the  harder   she  ■works  the  better 

I   she  likes  it:  and  the  Icr.per  hotirs  she  works 

and  the  more  she  works  the  less  she  charges 

i    for  It.      I  Laughter.  I      And  she  never  takes  off 

j    any  Thursday  afternoon  or  forenoon,  either. 

She  works  24  hours  a  day  and  enjoys  every 

minute  of  it. 

That  is  the  kind  of  hired  girl  the  Rural 
Electrification  Admlnistiation  has  brought 
into  the  home. 

It  has  brought  a  man  to  the  farm,  too.  He 
gives  the  same  thing.  He  is  grinding  ttie 
feed;  he  is  going  lo  du  all  kinds  ot  work  on 
the  farm  And  the  more  work  he  does  the 
better  he  gets,  the  cheaper  he  gels,  and  the 
more  efficient  he  bec<-m€s. 

That  is  tlie  Rural  Electrification  Admlnis- 
trauon.  That  is  what  the  Kurttl  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  is  doing.  Aud.  after  all, 
these  helpers  that  came  tluough  the  Ruul 
Electrification  Admin ictration  came  to  a  class 
of  our  people  who  needed  it  badly.  To  a  great 
ext?nt.  the  farmer  of  America  had  become  the 
forgotten  man.  and  the  children  cf  the  farmer 
were  going  away  to  town.  Even  If  we  had  not 
had  the  war  crisis  there  would  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  crisis  if  we  had  not  had  th« 
Rural  Llectrlflcp.tlcn  Administration.  The 
children  were  going  to  the  cities,  going  to  the 
towns. 

The  Rural  Electrlflcatton  AdminUtratlon 
changed  that.  It  has  not  only  relieved  the 
drudgery  of  your  wife,  your  mother,  and 
your  daughter,  but  it  has  brought  happiness 
to  you.  it  has  brought  the  radio,  and  new 
Inventions  are  going  to  come,  I  think. 

I  would  like  to  live  long  enough  to  s^e 
s'.me  of  them  coming  true.  They  rire  com- 
ing It  would  be  an  out-of-the-ordlnary 
thing  of  this  life  if  they  didn't  come.  Evtrj" 
thing  points  to  it.  and  every  time  you  spread 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  you  put 
more  scientific  men  to  work — don't  you  forget 
it. 

The  fellow  on  the  farm,  the  achoolboy  la 
that  expert  in  your  case,  and  he  Is  a  dandy. 
ton.  He  Is  going  to  improve.  He  has  Im- 
proved. He  does  improve.  They  use  elec- 
tricity now  to  keep  pigs  from  Btarring  to 
death,  to  raise  Uttle  chicks,  to  brood  them 
after  they  are  hatched.  They  now  put  an 
electric  wire  around  a  pasture  and  very  Uttle 
voltage,  8  volts  is  enough.  You  can  keep 
any  kind  of  a  cow  or  any  other  animal  Inside 
of  that  fence,  and  without  any  trouble.  You 
put  one  low  down,  near  the  ground  and  you 
keep  in  the  pigs,  too.  They  never  nm  up 
against  It  but  once.  [Laughter  )  And  In 
a  few  years,  after  they  have  done  that  onoe 
or  twice,  at  least,  you  can  take  the  electricity 
oJT.  The  cow  cannot  tell  by  locking  at  the 
wire  whether  it  has  electricity  In  it  or  not. 
[Laughter  I  And.  the  wire  without  elec- 
tricity will  aocompllfih  the  same  result  as  ona 
Which  has  electricity  In  it,  so  it  la  compar- 
atively cheap,  as  you  see. 

My  frlenda.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  just 
how  I  feel  about  this  Rural  Electrifies tion 
Adminl::iratlon.  I  cannot  help  but  think 
it  is  one  of  the  great  advancements  of  our 
at^e  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  Tennaasee 
Valley  Authority.  It  has  done  a  wonderful 
work  It  has  been  the  realization  of  dreams 
for  many  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Rural  Electrification  Admlnliitration  has 
greater  posslbllitleB. 

I  think  that  It  has  greater  possibilities  be- 
cause it  is  going  into  homes  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  neglected.  It  is 
bringing  the  comfort  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  city  life  onto  the  fann.  It  has  made 
farm  operation  in  many  cases  financially 
profitable,  where  they  otherwise  would  not 
be  so.  It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  In- 
strumentalities in  carrying  on  this  war;  all 
put  together,  one  of  the  greatest  dreams  that 
was  ever  dreamed  since  Adam  was  driven  out 
of  the  Garden. 
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I  think— well.  I  know— that  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  Rural  Electrifl- 
cation  Administration,  engineers  are  coming 
now  from  all  over  the  world  to  see  the  opera- 
tion, to  see  how  we  do  It.  to  find  out  some- 
thing that  might  benefit  their  people,  that 
It  Is  j-omethlng  that  we  can  tell  them  and 
explain  to  them  and  rejoice  wheft  they  go 
home  to  their  own  people  and  give  them 
some  of  the  bles-sings  that  we  share. 

One  of  the  great  Improvements  that  mu.st 
come  to  us  Is  the  cheapening  of  the  whole- 
tale  price  that  you  must  pay  for  electricity. 
And.  every  time  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Is  advanced,  or  anything  like  Bonneville  Is  | 
advanced,  tt  helps  out  that  price  It  cuts  It  ' 
down.  I 

You  cannot  separate  these  things  They  i 
belong  together.  God  put  them  together.  | 
And,  every  stream  that  rolls  d.Dwn  the  moun- 
tain side  through  the  meadows  into  the  sea 
ought  to  be  made  to  bring  Its  blessings,  its 
comforts,  its  Joys,  to  the  farm  home  as  well 
as.  to  the  city  home.     [Applause  J 


The  New  Deal  Farm  Program 


REMARKS 


OK 

HON,  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  March  11.  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
]a.st  .several  days.  Member.s  of  Conpre.ss 
from  Indiana  and  other  States  have  been 
deluged  with  letters  and  telegrams  from 
triple  A  committeemen,  urginp  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  entire  New  Deal  farm 
pi-opram  and,  incidentally,  their  jobs. 
The  letters  and  telegrams  are  all  identi- 
cal. They  urge,  first,  that  the  A.  A.  A. 
program  be  continued  indefinitely;  sec- 
ond, that  exces.s  wheat  be  released  for 
feed  purposes  at  cheap,  subpanty  prices: 
and  third,  that  the  New  D-.-al  program  of 
incentive  payments  and  subsidies  to 
farmers  be  adopted. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  Is  an  organized 
lobby,  spon.sored  and  directed  by  the 
triple  A.  in  a  desperate,  last -ditch  efTort 
to  .stem  the  tide  of  resentment  agaln.st 
the  New  Deal  farm  proKram.  As  evidence 
of  thi.s  fact.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  thl.s  point  two  very  InterestinK  com- 
munications from  Mr.  Hu.s.mI  E.  Schenck, 
president  of  the  Indiana  Purin  Bureau, 
Inc.,  with  reference  to  statenx'nt.s  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  Harry  Schooler,  triple 
A  director  for  the  Indiana  region,  before 
a  triple  A  meeting  at  Indianapolis: 

Indiana  Farm  Bibeau.  Inc  . 
Indiatiapulu,  Ind  ,  March  5,  1943. 
Ceorcf  W.  OiLur. 

Mi-mhvr  of  Congre^n. 

Houre  OlJice  Building. 

Wafhuigtnn .  D  C. 
DrAR  Mm    Oillie.    You  are  likely  getting  a 
deluge  of  mail  from  Indiana  relative  to  our 
agricultural  program 

This  18  all  coming  as  a  result  of  a  special 
nectlng  held  In  the  Clayp(.)t)l  Hotel,  Indlan- 
Bpt)li8.  on  Friday,  February  26.  which  was  ad- 
clress*ed  by  Harry  Schcc^ler.  regional  director 
cf  the  Agricultural  Adjuj^tment  Adminlstra- 
t»on. 

Enclosed  Is  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  gene 
to  our  district  directe)rs.  district  S  and  E. 
Icatlcis,  County  Farm  Bureau  presidents;.  S. 


and  E   leaders,  secretaries.  Purdue  University 
cfBctals,    county    agricultural    agents.    State 
triple  A  committeemen.   Secretary  Wickard, 
Governor  Townsend.  and  to  Harry  Schooler. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HASSII.  E    StHENCK, 

President,  Indiana  farm  Bureau,  Inc. 

Indiana  Farm  Bureau.  Ir:c  . 
Indianapoli-J.  Ind  .  March  5.  1943. 
To  Coxinty  Farm  Bureau  Prc.v.dents: 

Dear  Friend:  I  have  Ju^t  returned  from 
Wa.shlncton.  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  check  up  on  the  statenients  made  by  Harry 
Schooler,  regional  triple  A  director,  before 
the  co«nty  triple  A  women  In  a  meeting  In 
the  Claypool   Hotel.   Friday.   February   26. 

I  was  in  an  extended  conference  with  Secre- 
tary Wickard  and  the  S"crrtary  evidenced  as 
great  dlKappomtmeni  and  alarm  at  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr  Schooler  as  did  I  I  refer 
to  the  statement  made  by  Schooler,  In  which 
he  said  "the  fight  is  on  between  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  triple  A.  Strike  below  the 
belt,  above  the  belt,  or  anywhere  you  can. 
Tell  the  farmers  to  Join  the  Farmers'  Union. 
read  the  Spade,  and  write  th<  ir  Congress- 
men." 

This  was  an  alarming  statement  to  me, 
particularly  a.-;  I  had  Just  returned  from  four 
county-wide  meetings  in  which  I  had  spoken 
strongly  In  favor  of  a  continuation  of  the 
Agricultural  Adju.-tment  Act.  It  was  only  be- 
cause of  a  planned  program  that  the  farmers 
Of  America  wf  re  able,  not  only  to  meet  but 
to  exceed  all  production  quotas  last  year. 
Without  a  planned  program,  this  would  have 
been    impo.<;sible. 

The  Agrictiltural  Adjustment  Act  Is  what 
Its  name  Implie.s,  an  adjustment  act.  When 
surpluses  were  piled  .«o  high  as  to  depre.ss 
prices,  it  wa.-i  then  that  production  was  ad-  i 
justed  downward  in  order  to  a.-^slmllate  these  I 
surplu.'^cs  and  elevate  the  price  When  the 
time  came,  because  of  greatly  increased 
domestic  con.sumptlon  and  an  unprecedented 
foreign  cutlet,  that  we  needed  to  adjust  pro- 
duction upwi'.rd.  this  same  plan  was  utilized 
in  establlshini^  quotas,  not  only  by  States, 
but  by  counties,  townships,  and  Individual 
farms,  making  possible  the  unprecedented 
production  of  last  year.  This  can  be  repeated 
in  1943  If  sufflcient  farm  labor  and  equipment 
is  available  to  do  the  Job 

Following  mv  public  statements  along  this 
line  you  can  ima^'ine  my  great  surprise  to  ftnd 
n  representative  of  the  D.p.irtment  of  Agri- 
culture malcliif;  such  as.sertion.s  as  Schooler 
made  Friday.  February  20 

There  are  some  slight  dlfTerences  of  opinion 
Rs  to  prcp<j.'.e(l  amendments  to  the  Agricul- 
tural AdJustiiuTU  Act.  vhlch  are  Insignificant 
ns  compared  with  the  basic  principles  In- 
volved ill  the  act.  It  was  because  of  these 
slight  differences  of  opinion  that  Schooler 
made  the  unwarranted  and  unethical  snd 
misreprecentatlve  statements  which  he  made. 
President  O  Neal  Is  n«  greatly  disturbed  as  I, 
to  think  any  man  should  be  as  unethical  and 
as  untruthful  i:s  was  Mr   Schooler. 

I  want  to  have  tf  clearly  tindeifitood  that 
my  statements  in  this  letter  are  neither  an  , 
Indictment  of  anyone  In  Washington  nor  of 
our  State  trlp'e  A  committee.  However.  I  do 
mean  it  as  a  severe  indictment  of  Harry 
Schooler's  statements. 

I  found  Secretary  Wlrk.ird  as  gentkmanly 
and  a.s  fair  In  hi.s  thinking  as  cfjuld  be  ex- 
pected ol  any  man  on  any  occasion.  I  re- 
gretted very  much  that  Triple  A  Adminis- 
trator Townscnd  was  out  of  Washington  and 
I  didn  t  get  to  talk  with  him,  but  I  want  to 
assure  ycu  and  th?  farmers  of  your  county 
that  the  .American  Farm  Bun  au  Federation, 
with  all  its  leadership,  and  the  Indiana  Farm 
Bureau,  Inc.  aie  wholeheartedly  behind  a 
retention  of  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
our  constructive  agricultural  program.  Any 
amendments  which  ni;iy  be  made  will  be  only 


for  the  purpose  of  ftrencth'^n'.ng  the  program 
and  adju-^tmg  It  to  meet  changed  conditions. 

I  sincerely  hope  It  will  be  pc-ible  to  rid 
ourselves  of  a  man  as  unethical  in  his  state- 
ments as  Is  Harry  Schooler. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  greatest  con- 
fidence In  our  State  committee  and  in  our 
good  friends  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington.  Any  questions  which 
you  may  have  to  ask  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  direct  them  to  me  or  to  call  In  person 
at  this  office,  that  we  may  discuss  matteri 
openly  and  frankly 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Hassil  E  Schenck 
President,  Indiana  Fann  Bureau.  Ir.o. 


Absence  From  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1S43 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  <I11.>  Daily  Calumet 
of  March  6,  1943: 

ABSENCE    FROM    WORK 

Absenteeism  in  southeast  Chicago  may  be 
as  prevalent  in  our  local  industrial  plant*  as 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  though  we 
have  been  unable  to  check  the  rate  here. 
From  general  observations,  however,  this  de- 
partment is  inclined  to  believe  there  is  less 
in  this  district  than  the  average  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Reports  have  It  that  loss  of  time  and  pro- 
duction had  been  Increasing  during  the  latl 
year  rather  than  decreasing.  The  House 
Naval  Affairs  C<jmmlttee  has  under  consider- 
ation a  bill  to  curb  absenteeism  by  requiring 
war  contractors  to  report  absences  from  wcrt. 
to  draft  boards  with  the  view  of  Inductiijg 
into  military  service  men  who  willfully  stay 
away  from  their  war-production  Jobs. 

Appearing  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  tentl- 
fled  the  other  day  that  from  reports  he  had 
received,  time  lost  In  war  plants  due  to  ab- 
senteeism was  "many  times  greater  than  the 
time  lost  due  to  strikes  or  shutdowns  "  He 
said  further  "that  whatever  final  form  tins 
leglsliitloii  may  take.  I  am  heartily  behind 
nnythinR  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  ab- 
senteeism" 

There  seem  to  be  no  reasons  advanced  so 
far  by  those  studying  the  problem  as  t(j  the 
si)eciflr  causes  for  absenteeism.  It  is  this 
corners  contention  that  such  fundamentals 
would  fKtablish  the  basis  for  correcting  the 
condition.  The  bill  apparently  has  for  its 
sole  object  reports  of  ub.'venteelsm  to  draft 
boards  which  obviously  would  involve  those  In 
the  draft  exclusively.  It  appears  to  us  that 
such  an  ajiproach  would  result  only  In  a  par- 
tial sr.lutinii  since  It  Is  logical  to  assume  that 
If  absenteeism  Is  so  acute  those  absenting 
themselves  Include  many  who  are  not  subject 
to  conscriptlcjn. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  In  tl-.e 
northern  sectors  this  winter  season — which 
has  been  long  and  severe— that  lllne«s  of 
workers  Is  a  big  factor  and  one  that  most 
likely  has  been  taken  Into  consideration. 
We  wonder,  however,  whether  the  Ulne.ss  of 
the  Wife  of  the  man  of  the  family  has  not 
required  the  attention  of  the  latter  In  these 
days  when  medical  attention  is  hard  to  get 
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or  vice  versa  where  the  wife  Is  a  war  worker 
and  her  sick  husband  requires  her  attention. 

Further,  are  those  absenting  themselvea 
periodically  spendir^  their  off  time  at  the- 
aters or  other  forms  of  diversion  or  in  resting 
at  home  or  In  household  work  or  pursuits 
in  these  days  of  both  husband  and  wife  on 
armament  Jobs?  Perhaps  a  "note  to  the 
teacher"  as  prevailed  In  our  school  days 
would  divulge  many  reasons,  some  war- 
ranted and  otiiers  unwarranted.  At  least  tiie 
problem  would  be  closer  to  Golutlon  II  the 
specific  reasons  were  analyzed. 

NaturaUy  there  are  some  who,  due  to  physi- 
cal handicaps  and  those  who  have  grown 
older  since  their  last  engagement  in  steady 
work  who  cannot  stand  the  pticc  of  full-time 
vocations.  And  there  are  the  Individuals 
who  are  constitutionally  indolent  who  want 
their  lazy  days  to  themselves  periodically. 
On  the  other  band  there  are  not  many  with 
higher  costs  of  living  and  tax  obligations, 
who,  assuming  they  are  hale  and  hearty,  are 
not  mindful  of  the  prevailing  high  wages 
and  reflect  over  the  foregoing  of  the  days 
pay. 

As  this  department  knows  local  wage 
earners  in  this  predominantly  manufactur- 
ing district  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  normally  strong  and  healthy  individual 
is  not  shirking  his  or  her  duty  in  the  local 
plants.  They  are  with  few  exceptions  In 
peace  or  wartimes  an  industrious  class. 
Family  folks  and  home  owners  comprise  a 
big  percentage  of  them.  Tbey  have  demon- 
strated In  many  ways  that  the  home  front 
Is  stanchly  behind  the  armed  front. 


War  mil  Potitict 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MTCHICAIf 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVE8 
Thursday.  March  11. 1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  four  development*  within  the 
past  few  weeks  may  well  give  the  people 
cau.^e  for  serious  thought. 

The  first  was  the  statement  in  a  bulle- 
tin Issued  by  the  Ru5.slan  Emba.ssy  at 
Washington  indicating  that  Stalin  did 
not  Intend  to  stand  by  the  articles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  except  in  the  way 
that  he  might  desire  to  construe  them. 

The  second  development  came  after 
public  reaction  In  the  United  States  had 
Indicated  a  good  deal  of  shock  on  the 
part  of  the  people  that  even  before  the 
war  ts  ended  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  be- 
ing tossed  overboard.  It  was  a  quasl- 
denial  by  spokesmen  of  the  Embassy  that 
Russia  woiild  not  observe  the  terms  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

The  third  development  came  when  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, the  blunt  and  forthright  Admiral 
William  H.  Standley — and  I  may  add 
Uiat  any  naval  ofllcer  who  acquires  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  the  United  States 
Navy  Is  a  gentleman  who  speaks  the 
truth  on  all  occasions — said  that  news  of 
the  help  being  given  to  Russia  by  the 
United  States  was  being  suppressed  from 
the  Russian  people.  Admiral  Standley 
cited  Premier  Joseph  Stalin's  assertion 
that  "the  Red  army  alone  is  bearing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war,"  and  then  he 


proceeded  to  point  out  that  thousands  of 
airplanes,  and  many,  many  thousands  of 
machine  gtms.  and  huge  quantities  of 
supplies  have  actually  been  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  Russia, 

The  fourth  development  is  the  now 
generally  recognized  campaign  being 
carried  on  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
President  for  his  nomination  for  a  fourth 
term.  This  puts  the  war  in  politics  and 
puts  politics  in  the  war. 

These  developments  taken  together 
with  recent  statements  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Henry  A.  Wallace,  that  Russia  and 
the  United  States  must  reach  an  accord, 
otherwise  we  will  have  a  third  world  war, 
comprise  a  disquieting  sequence.  The 
American  people  do  not  know  what  post- 
war plans  may  be  in  the  making,  and 
unless  Congress  moves  definitely  to  de- 
termine what  is  being  done  there  is  no 
way  for  the  people  to  find  out. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's closest  political  advisers  and  man- 
agers, including  the  Postmaster  General, 
Prank  Walker,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  are 
openly  maneuvering  for  a  fourth-term 
nomination  for  the  President,  because  it 
is  not  possible,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  can- 
didate for  a  fourth  term,  to  separate  the 
war  effort  from  politics,  and  to  prevent 
political  considerations  from  having  a 
serious  impact  upon  the  war  eCTorts. 

The  President's  most  recent  action  in 
naming  a  board  to  be  a  sort  of  super - 
supreme  board  of  survey  composed  of 
Trouble  Shooter  Jimmie  Byrnes,  Ber- 
nard Baruch,  the  close  Presidential  ad- 
viser, Samuel  Rosenman,  Harry  Hop- 
kins, the  former  welfare  worker,  and 
Admiral  William  T.  Leahy,  seems  to  be 
another  Indication  that  the  President 
Intends  to  continue  trying  to  win  the 
war  with  only  the  people  he  likes. 

The  most  regrettable  aspect  of  this 
whole  sequence  of  developments  is  that 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
In  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  bound  to  be 
weakened  if  they  feel  that  partisan  poli- 
tics Is  being  crossed  with  the  war  effort. 

As  is  being  pointed  out  by  several 
Washington  columnists  and  students  of 
affairs,  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  well  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  the  war  effort  and 
our  domestic  problems  and  allow  the 
American  people  to  direct  by  public  opin- 
ion the  action  of  the  next  Democratic 
National  Convention.  It  Is,  of  course,  ob- 
vious that  with  the  power  he  possesses 
Mr.  Roosevelt  can  compel  his  subordi- 
nates to  do  as  he  likes  in  the  matter  of 
a  fourth-term  nomination,  and  he  can 
unquestionably  impose  his  will  upon  the 
next  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Since  this  Is  generally  recognized  as  be- 
ing true.  It  can  serve  no  good  purpose 
for  the  President  and  his  political  ad- 
visers to  pretend  that  the  President  does 
not  know  anything  about  these  maneu- 
verings  to  compel  the  Democratic  Party 
to  nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  fourth 
time  as  its  Presidential  candidate.  Such 
tactics  are  bound  to  impair  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  because  they  are  an 
insult  to  the  public  intelligence.  Con- 
sequently, it  becomes  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  move  to  determine  what 
post-war  plans  are  being  contrived,  be- 
caujie  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  elected  for  a 


fourth  term  he  would  become  so  power- 
ful that  he  could  make  binding  almost 
any  sort  of  post-war  commitments  he 
might  make  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Certainly  the  heroism  of 
our  men  and  women  on  the  fighting 
fronts  deserves  that  our  whole  energy 
and  attention  at  home  be  given  to  war 
production  and  supply. 


Negro  Youth  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   VKKIfSTVVkJnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  11. 1943 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Pbwnstlvamia     Statx     Txmpobast 
Commission   on    thi    Conoitions 

OF  THK  UaBAM  COLOBXD  POPXnJlTION, 

Phtiadeptiia.  Pa..  February  25, 1943. 
Hon.  Framcu  J.  Mtxrs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  CoNoasBBMAM  Mtzss  1  The  commission 
has  examined  the  program  of  the  National 
Youth  AdminisUatlon  in  Pennsylvania,  witb 
particular  reference  to  Its  impact  upon  tho 
training  and  placement  ot  Negro  youth. 
Region  in  of  the  National  Toutb  AdmlnlS' 
tratlon  operation  includes  the  SUtat  of  Penn- 
sylvanla.  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  lU  program  is  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Negro  population  of  Pennsylvania  Is  larger 
than  that  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  the 
majority  of  Negro  youth  trained  on  this  pro- 
gram are  resldenU  of  this  SUte.  The  average 
enrollment  of  Negro  youth  trainees  in  this 
tri -State  area  has  been  approximately  1.200, 
with  about  900  of  this  number  resldenu  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  total  assign- 
ment of  Negro  trainees  represenU  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  of  the  total  number 
enrolled  In  this  area. 

A  review  of  placement  records  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  sbowt  that  1 ,765 
Negro  youth  have  been  placed  In  war  Indus- 
tries for  the  period  July  1,  1943,  to  Jantiary  Gl. 
1943.  BzamplM  of  the  industriei  In  which 
these  youth  have  been  placed  are  as  follows: 

PhUadelphla  Na^-y  Yard 86 

Mlddletown  Air  Depot 20 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Co 188 

Dravo  Corporation . 13 

Mathls  Shipyards 10 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co 21 

Of  particular  note  is  the  record  of  7:3 
Negro  girls  employed  In  the  textile  trades 
as  power-machine  operators.  This  report  of 
placements  la  significant  when  it  is  realised 
that  without  this  training  the  great  majority 
of  these  youth  would  not  now  be  employed 
in  their  present  capacities.  The  fact  that 
this  group  has  benefited  by  this  preemploy- 
ment  training  is  an  outstanding  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  this  agency. 

The  flexibility  of  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration training  Is  d^monatrated  In  Its 
resident  center  program  which  permits  the 
transfer  of  trainees  from  communities  with- 
out training  facilities  to  well-equipped  cen- 
ters located  near  acute  labor  sV.orUige  areas. 

National  Youth  Admlnl£tratlon  training 
Is  practical  because  of  its  production  train- 
ing   program,   fabricating    useful    items   lor 
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the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  othsr 
Civilian  Government  agencies.  In  this  re- 
gion. National  Youth  Administration  train- 
ees have  produced  during  the  past  year  lor 
the  Army  and  Navy  ordnance  a  total  ot 
918324  articles.  86.673  of  which  were  pro- 
duced In  metal  shops  and  791.744  garments 
fabricated  In  the  industrial  sewing  shops — 
39.907  article"  were  produced  in  National 
Youth  Administration  woodwork  shops.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  636.180  articles 
made  for  civilian  Government  agencies  Re- 
pot ts  Indicate  that  the  articles  produced  met 
all  specifications. 

Adcted  to  the  services  to  youth  by  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  is  the  student 
wcrk  program  which  aids  needy  students, 
through  part-time  employment  In  the 
FChoois,  to  continue  or  complete  their  edu- 
cation. Our  survey  discloses  that  in  second- 
ary schools,  approximately  3.300  students. 
cf  which  10  percent  are  Negro,  are  aided.  In 
colleges  and  graduate  schools,  approximate- 
ly 2.600  students,  of  which  3  percent  are 
Nepro,  benefit   by  this  program. 

Estimates  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission Indicate  that  there  is  still  a  great 
need  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  in 
war  industries.  T!ie  ai;e  limitation  for  train- 
ees Imposed  tipon  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration by  your  honorable  body  limits 
the  effectiveness  of  this  agency  In  realizing 
Its  maximum  contrlbiitlou  to  the  training 
of  workers  for  war  indu.strles  The  Commi.s- 
tlon  knows  that  hundreds  of  persons,  par- 
ticularly women,  have  applied  for  this  train- 
ing and  have  been  turned  away  becau.se  of 
ase  limitations.  Tills  restriction,  if  lifted 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  would  Insure 
maximum  ii'^e  of  facilities  and  lncren-;e  the 
contribution  of  this  agency  to  the  war  effort. 

Havini?  examined  Wie  work  of  this  agency. 
Its  efficiency  and  flexibility  In  the  training 
of  war  workers,  the  Commission  uige.s  that 
this  a,:?ency  not  only  be  continued  but  ex- 
panded to  Include  trainees  of  all  ages. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Laukence  Fosttr. 
Executive   Director, 


0.  W.  I.'s  Roosevelt  Pamphlet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  ^IIrHIc;.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lenve  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  News  of  Marcli  8,  1943: 

OFTICE     OF    WAH     irJFORM.^TIONS    ROOSEA  ELT 
PAMTHLET 

A  silly  incident  In  Congress  had  to  do  with 
the  biography  of  President  Roosevelt  which. 
Its  critics  charged.  Is  a  piece  of  Roosevelt 
fourth-term  propaganda  that  was  pvit  out 
by  the  OfHce  of  War  Information.  In  pam- 
pblet  form,  the  biography  tells  the  Presi- 
dent's story  from  his  younger  days,  through 
his  political  career,  to  the  present.  There 
are  illustrations  of  a  airect  kind,  having  the 
apppar'^t^ce  of  a  cartoonist's  or  comic  str.p 
artist's  work. 

Elmer  Davis,  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  War 
Inform.UiLn.  h.'.s  made  prompt  and  sufficient 
explanation.  The  pamphlet  was  issued  in  11 
languages  bcs.Ues  English.  The  copies  in 
Eng  Ish  are  for  circulation  in  England  or 
l^gllsh-speaklng  ccuntrlcs  other  than  the 
miited    States.     Simple    texts   and    illtistra- 


tlons  were  chosen,  that  the  document  might 
have  broad  popular  appeal  among  foreign 
peoples. 

No  work  the  Office  of  War  Information  does 
compares  la  Importance  with  Its  efforts.  If 
they  are  at  all  successful,  to  reach  foreign 
peoples  and  move  them  to  sympathize  with 
our  cause  In  the  war.  Its  work  in  that  field 
has  rapidly  expanded  In  volume  and  variety. 
There  mny  be  a  question  of  the  worth  of  this 
particular  pamphlet,  but.  in  attempting  to 
favorably  dispose  oiher  peoples  In  a  personal 
way  toward  President  Roosevelt,  our  war 
leader,  the  Office  of  War  Information  made 
a  good  move.  Foreign  populations  hear  the 
name  Roosevelt  often,  but  they  don't  know 
much  about  him.  Telling  them  is  among 
the  things  our  foreign  propn^'anda  may 
profitably  do. 

Representative  John  Tabfr.  of  New  York.  Is 
a  senior  House  Republican  who  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  stamp  this  Office  of 
War  Information  product  as  "purely  political 
propaganda,  designed  entirely  to  promote  a 
fourth  term  and  a  dictator. '"  He  made  the 
House  laugh,  but  he  also  made  himself 
ridiculous. 


Hobbs  Antlracketeering  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


I  ganlzed  labor.  V.'hy.  then.  shouUi  a  law  de- 
signed to  stop  this  practice  be  Interpreted  as 

I   an  unwarranted  reflection  or,  for  that  mai- 

I  ter,  as  any  reflection,  on  members  of  organ- 
Ized  labor?  Do  the  laws  against  murd;  r. 
arson,  and   bank  robbery  reflect  on  the  mil- 

I  lions  of  citizens  who  do  not  participate  in 
such  crimes? 

Opposition  to  the  amendment  reflects  an 
apparent  weakness  in  labor  leadership  which 
is  not  conducive  to  the  progress  of  organized 
labor,  and  which  does  the  labor  movement 
more  harm  than  good.  There  are  other  prac- 
tices which  are  not  condoned  by  responsible 
labor  leaders  and  which  violate  fundamental 
precepts  of  Individual  freedom  In  this  coun- 
try. Unable  or  unwilling  to  remove  them. 
those  responsible  for  labor  policy  leave  their 
removal  to  outraged  public  opinion.  But 
Instead  of  gaining  the  advantage  which  lies 
in  really  effective  condemnation  of  obnoxious 
practices,  labor  leadership  is  placed,  as  In 
this  ca.oe.  in  the  position  of  defending  them. 
The  Hdbbs  ainendm.ent  undoubtedly  will 
pass  the  House  and  it  should  be  approved  by 
the  Senate.  Wise  labor  statesmanship  would 
be  to  work  for  Its  enactment,  not  to  oppose 
it  by  making  it  appear  that  the  vast  majority 
of  decent,  law-abiding  citizens  who  belong  to 
labor  unions  fe«'l  any  differently  toward  the 
elimination  of  labor  rackets  than  their  fel- 
low citizens  who  are  not  members  Certainly 
such  labor  statesmanship  would  work,  in  the 
end,  for  the  advancement,  not  the  detriment, 
of  organized  labor. 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  March  11.1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tiie 
Record.  I  include  the  following?  editorial 
from  the  Wa.shington  Evening  Star  of 
March  10.  1943: 

A    NEGLECTED    OPPORTITNITY 

In  their  minority  report  on  the  Hobbs  antl- 
racketeering  amendment,  on  which  the  House 
soon  will  vote  under  a  special  rule.  Repre- 
sentatives Celler.  of  New  York,  and  Lane,  of 
Mas.sachusetts.  .state  that  the  basic  objection 
to  this  measure  Is  "Its  wholly  unwairanted 
reflection  on  tlie  organized  millions  of  men 
and  women  In  this  country"  That  state- 
ment  de.servfs  some   examination. 

The  amendment  Is  aimed  chiefly  at  one  spe- 
cific practice  of  certain  union  locals.  The 
practice  is  to  stop  trucks  entering  a  city  and 
to  collect  a  fee.  said  to  be  equivalent  of  a 
day's  pay  for  a  union  driver,  from  the  owner 
or  driver.  The  collection  of  the  fee  is  made 
under  threat  and  those  who  In  the  past  have 
refused  to  pay  it  have  been  beaten  The 
Government  lost  Its  attempt  to  prosectite 
union  locals  under  the  antlracketcerlng  law 
when  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  prac- 
tice wa.s  a  union  practice,  which  Congress  had 
exempted.  The  Hobbs  ainendnieiu  wipe^  out 
such  exemption. 

Now  the  opponents  of  this  amendment 
make  no  attempt  to  condone  the  practice. 
"On  the  contrary."  say  Mr.  Ceii.er  and  Mr. 
Lane  in  their  minority  report,  "it  is  our  own 
behef  that  these  activities  are  in  the  long 
run  disadvantageous  to  those  comparatively 
few  locals  who  engage  in  them  and  to  the 
organized  labor  movement  in  general." 
President  Daniel  Tobin.  of  the  teamsters' 
union,  according  to  the  roport.  has  disavowed 
the  practice  and  prohibited  In  the  future 
"such  outrageous  conduct  on  the  part  of 
unions  under  his  Jurisdiction  " 

But  it  is  evident  that  such  dl.savowals  and 
such  orders  have  not  been  sutQclent  to  end  a 
practice  which  Is  condemned  by  the  critics 
as   well  as  the  friends  and   members  of  or- 
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0.  W.  I.  Overstepping  Its  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Syracu.se  iN.  Y.)  Herald- Jour- 
nal of  March  6,  1943: 

OFFICE    OF    V.AK    INFORMATION    OVERSTEPPING    ITS 
AflHORITY 

Where  does  the  Office  of  War  Information 
get  the  Idea  that  It  was  created  for  a  general 
censorship  over  the  news  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

That  It  does  have  that  view,  or  Ls  acquiring 
It,  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  Inves- 
tigating a  published  statement  that  a  ceiling 
Will  be  placed  on  soft-wheat  prices  and  that 
celling  prices  will  be  raised  on  flour  milled 
from  that  type  of  wheat. 

Becau';e  the  announcement  was  made  be- 
fore the  Office  of  War  Information  atithor- 
Ized  it  that  organization  Is  exceeding  wroth. 
It  claims  the  exclusive  rUht  to  relea-se  Gov- 
ernment Information  regarding  the  wartime 
food  program. 

The  press  of  the  country  recognizes  that 
military  secrets  about  movements  of  armed 
forces  or  other  facts  which  would  a:d  the 
enemy  should  not  be  publi.'-hed.  Because 
the  line  is  sometimes  hard  to  draw,  the  nevis 
gatherers  have  welcomtd  having  an  official 
body  to  pass  on  disputed  points  and  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  a  gi\en  news  Item 
should  be  published. 

But  there  is  no  analogy  between  such  In- 
formation and  that  which  relates  to  purely 
domestic  affairs  such  as  rationing  and  pricea 
of  food.  And  there  is  no  benefit  to  be  ob- 
tained by  giving  the  Office  cf  V/ar  Informa- 
tion such  sweeping  authority  over  the  coun- 
try's news. 


Freedom  of  the  ptes»  Is  too  preciotu  •  safe- 
guard to  the  liberties  of  oiu-  people  and  It  Is 
too  deeply  Interwoven  Into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  otir  American  way  of  life  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  some  purely  imaginary  gain.  The 
American  people  are  not  children — that  vital 
news  must  be  ladled  out  to  them  like  soup. 

The  greatest  protection  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  beet  assurance  of  efBclent  and  honest 
government  rests  In  the  vigilance  of  the 
Argus-eyed  press  which  has  many  of  its  moat 
able  members  on  duty  in  Washington. 

When  the  day  comes  that  Washington 
newswrlten  must  confine  themselves  to  ac- 
cepting official  handouts  all  coming  from  one 
source,  something  serious  will  have  happened 
to  popular  government  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  seems  to  be  a  human  weakness  that 
power  breeds  love  of  power.  That  is  why 
bureaucracy  grows  by  whst  it  feeds  upon. 
The  Ofllce  of  War  Information  is  headed  by  a 
veteran  Journalist  with  a  reputation  for  hard 
common  sense.  Elmer  Davis  should  vindi- 
cate that  reputation  by  recognizing  the 
legitimate  bounds  of  the  authority  of  his 
OfOce  instead  of  trying  to  stretch  them  into 
a  general  censorship  which  public  sentiment 
has  not  called  for  and  will  not  sanction. 


Letter  to  Onr  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NXW  YOBK 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RS>RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11. 1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  foUowlng  letters: 

CoNccxss  or  TUX  Untid  Statks, 

Housx  or  Rkpkxbektattvzs, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  4,  1943. 
Hon.  Franklin  Delano  Booszvelt, 
The  White  House. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  DsAa  Ma.  PaBUz>SNT:  Last  year,  on  this 
day,  I  wrote  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
splendid  example  to  the  people  of  America, 
your  attendance  at  church  services  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  another  year  in  your  term 
of  office  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Again,  this  March  4,  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  your  assumption  of  the  Presl- 
deiu:y  of  the  United  States  of  America,  you 
have  set  a  shining  example  for  the  American 
people  by  recognizing  the  vital  need  of  Divine 
guidance  for  intelligent,  sympathetic,  and 
inspired  leadership. 

I  am  sure  that  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of 
your  people  turned  to  the  White  House  this 
morning  and  Joined  with  you  in  profound 
meditation  and  prayer,  as  you  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  Reverend  John  Gillespie  Magee. 

Surely,  as  Dr.  ifagee  invoked  the  vision  and 
strength  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  his  own 
paternal  heart  must  have  thrilled  with  the 
glory  of  the  words  written  by  his  young  avi- 
ator-son. John  Gillespie  Magee,  Jr.,  who  of- 
fered his  life  so  gallantly  on  the  altar  of 
freedom: 

"Oh.  I  have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 
And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-silvered 
wings: 
Sunward  I've  climbed,  and  Joined  the  tum- 
bling mirth 
Of  Eun-spllt  clouds — and  done  a  hundred 
things 
Tou    have    not    dreamed    of — wheeled    and 
soared  and  swung 
High    in    the    sun-lit    silence.     HoVrlng 
there. 


I've  chased  the  shouting  wind  along,  and 
flung 
My  eager  craft  through  footless  halls  of 
air.     •     •     • 

Up,  up  the  long  delirious,  burning  blue 
I've  topped  the  wind-swept  heights  with 
easy  grace 
Wliere  never  lark,  or  even  eagle,  flew; 
And,  while  with  silent,  lifting  mind  I've 
trod 
The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space, 
Put  out  my  hand,  and  touched  the  face  of 
God." 

I  take  renewed  courage  from  the  confident 
assurance  that  you.  too,  in  these  dark  hotirs, 
"put  out  your  hand,  and  toiKbed  the  face  of 
God." 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  my  dear  Mr. 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MASTIM  J.  KXNKDT. 


Thk  Whttk  House, 
Waahington,  March  9,  1943, 
Hon.  Mabtin  J.  Kxnnxdt, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAa  Maktin:  Your  keen  appreciation  of 
the  spiritual  side  of   our  March  4  anniver- 
sary flows   through   that  splendid   letter  of 
yours.      Stich    generous    and    heart-warming 
expressions  touch  me  deeply. 
Ever  so  many  thanks. 
Always  sincerely, 

Fbanklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Acute  Shortafe  of  Feed  Wkeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1943 

Mr.  CKONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  10  days  I  have  received  more  than 
100  letters  concerning  the  shortage  of 
feed  wheat.  With  a  threatened  short- 
age of  food,  this  condition  is  really  seri- 
ous. In  my  district  it  looks  like  a  long 
winter.  It  means  the  cattle  must  be 
fed  longer  Inside.  Ilus  means  there 
must  be  more  feed  wheat.  More  than 
a  htmdred  fanners  certainly  would  not 
write  me  if  the  condition  were  not 
serious. 

There  is  plenty  of  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try. What  Is  more,  there  is  plenty  of 
wheat  in  Canada.  But,  very  foolishly, 
there  is  an  embargo  on  Canadian  wheat. 
I  cannot  see  why  enough  feed  wheat  Is 
not  released  to  take  care  of  this  acute 
shortage.  It  appears  that  the  specula- 
tors are  holding  it  for  profit  purposes. 

I  have  done  all  I  can  to  get  this  wheat 
released.  It  must  be  released  at  a  fair 
price.  Farmers  catmot  pay  $50  a  ton 
for  this  kind  of  feed.  With  the  coop- 
eration of  other  Congressmen  we  have 
protested  individually  and  collectively  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
situation  could  be  remedied  in  I  minute. 
All  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  to 
do  is  issue  an  order  that  this  wheat  be 
released. 

Here  is  the  letter  I  have  written  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 


and  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture: 

Immediate  action  must  be  taken  by  you 
to  release  feed  wheat  to  avoid  a  feed  famine 
among  Wisconsin  farmers.  Wiacotisin  farm- 
ers must  immediately  have  available  feed 
wheat  at  a  fair  price.  To  avoid  grave  conse- 
quences, I  urge  you  and  beg  you  to  take 
action  today  to  release  wheat  for  that  pur- 
pose.   I  cannot  urge  or  beg  this  too  strongly. 

ALVIN  X.  O'KONSKI. 


Abs«iteeism  and  Liiiamr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  aOXTTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  REPRESEMTAlTVEa 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rio 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  communica- 
tions received  by  me  with  reference  to 
H.  R.  2082: 

Dd  Monns,  Iowa,  March  9, 1943. 
Deab  Ma.  Concbessmam:  The  writer  la 
neither  a  wet  nor  a  dry,  but  you  have  laid 
your  finger  on  one  of  the  vital  causes  of 
absenteeism  in  naming  liquor.  On  each  cor- 
ner across  from  this  poet  offloe  are  two  sudi 
places  which  Kr-a  doing  this  emergency  no 
good.  The  same  crowd  of  coltmmlsts  and 
commentators  now  clamoring  about  absen- 
teeism are  the  same  ones  who  heaped  odium 
upon  prc^bition.  But  they  have  not  learned 
that  such  a  place  as  the  Coconut  Nl^t  Club 
ever  existed. 
Yours, 

H.  P.  Faoan. 

Dttmqkt,  Iowa,  March  5,  1943. 
Congressman  Barsoir, 

Waahington,  D.  C: 
We  congratulate  you  on  your  courage  and 
urge  you  to  push  your  bUl  to  outlaw  liquor 
manufacture  and  sale  for  the  duration. 
Respyectftilly, 

Mrs.  W.  8.  AtTsrm. 

Missions  Council  or  the 

Cokgbecationai.  Chsistiam  CBtmCBBS. 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1943. 

Mt  Deab  Congbessuak  :  I  want  to  commend 
yotir  stand  on  the  need  of  prohibiting  the 
liquor  traffic  for  the  dtiratlon.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  point  at  which  we  might  well  save 
needed  materials  and  also  help  to  overcoma 
absenteeism. 

Tour  courage  Is  most  commendable,  and  I 
want  to  asstire  you  of  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.   D.  STAUrrACREB, 

Executive  Secretary,  Missions  Council. 


Trb  Oaks  Hotel, 
SpriTtgfleld,  Mass.,  March  6,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  Bbtson, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  The  accotmt  In  the  morning 
papers  with  respect  to  a  move  to  limit  the  sale 
of  liquor  for  the  duration  at  least,  heart- 
ened many  of  us  who  are  appalled  at  the  un- 
restricted sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  at  a  tlm* 
when  essential  foods  are  undergoing  tba 
Btiffest  kind  of  rationing  and  when  the  cotm- 
try  is  in  such  desperate  need  of  able-bodied 
manpower. 
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I  am  sure  that  the  erpprlenccs  hcif  at  cur 
hotel  can  be  repeated  n.any  times  over 
throughout  the  country  at  large.  We  have 
a  constantly  shifting  personnel  — 1  week  Is 
the  average  duration— for  Just  cue  reason: 
a'.cohohsm  Butter,  sugar.  ccfTee.  meats  are 
rationed  from  cur  hotel  table,  but  members 
of  the  kltchpn  staff  have  their  choice  of  Ave 
pnck.ige  storr.s  and  no  le.s.';  than  five  bars 
wlthlQ  3  minutes'  walk,  where  they  can  pur- 
chase or  con.sume  n.s  much  intcxica'inj; 
liquor  as  their  week's  pay  envelope  permits  — 
whlrh  means.  In  mo.st  cases,  the  whole  of  it. 

Students  at  our  local  college,  where  I  head 
one  of  the  departments,  are  f(  rblddcn  to  In- 
troduce liquor  into  the  dormitories,  of  ccuse. 
but  opposite  the  armory  where  they  are  em- 
ployed out^'.de  of  school  hours  theie  are  no 
less  than  10  spots  within  easy  reach  where 
both  boys  and  girls  can  indulge  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  In  alcoholic  beverages  until 
their  earninifs,  needed  for  books  and  tuition, 
to  say  nothing  of  War  stamps  and  bonds, 
gradually  melt  away  Into  the  pockets  of  the 
bartender  and  the  liquor  dealer  who  continue 
to  ply  their  luxury  trade  unhampered  by  the 
restrictions  under  whtch  the  rtst  of  the 
world  is  operating  at  the  present  time. 

Absenteeism  Is  onlv  one  of  the  evils  re- 
rulting  from  cur  method  of  handling  the 
liquor  problem,  or  rather  of  not  handling  it. 
Unmodified  prohlbiticn.  as  well  as  unre- 
Btrlcted  licen.se,  are  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer  equally  Inadequate  methods.  How- 
ever, prohibition  with  capital  letters  will  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all  of  us  intere.'^ted  not 
only  In  the  present  but  the  future  welfare 
rf  cur  country,  if  the  present  situation  con- 
tinues.    It    Ls   becoming    utterly    intolerable. 

Can  we  not  at  least  take  a  leaf  from  our 
English  and  Canadian  allies,  or  from  the  sys- 
t:?m  which  has  proved  effective  in  Sweden. 
hcfore  we  find  aur.selves  further  altjiig  the 
road  which  led  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
full  of  France?  Most  certainly  our  Govern- 
ment owes  a  sccial  responsibility  to  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  alcoholism.  If  It  con- 
tinues to  provide  no  protection  to  Its  citizens 
from  one  of  the  curses  of  our  time — unre- 
stricted sale  of  dangerous  beverages  at  every 
ctreet  corner. 

We  thank  you.  Mr.  Bp.yson,  for  your  efTorts 
In    connection    with    this    prcbleni    and    wk>h 
ycu  God.'^peed  in  your  undertaking. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Henrietta  Littleficuj. 


COTIM.  GA3LES.  Fla  ,  MuTch  6.  1943. 

Bon.  Jos-EPH  Brysom. 

Dear  Sir:  I  notice  in  the  morning  paper 
ycu  have  Introduced  a  bill  for  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  I  for  one  heartily  approve 
this  move. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  I.';  the  only  prac- 
tical method  cf  dealing  with  the  ab.^entre'em 
question.  There  arc  many  other  reasons  why 
the  liquor  traffic  should  be  curbed  at  this 
tune,  including  the  waste  of  the  servicemen. 
Very  trvily  yours, 

C.\ssirs  A.  PHULifS. 


Deridder.  La  .  March  6.  1943. 
Hon.  Joseph  R    Bkyso.v. 

I'n'.ttd  States   CoKcrrrt-; : 
Loulsi.ina   Moral    and    Civic   Foundation    Is 
following  your  prohibition  bill  with  interest. 

Rev.  O  E  Sanden. 

State  Director. 

Amentown.  Pa.,  March  6,  19-ij. 
Hon.  Mr.  BRTtoN 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  In  our  paper  this  morn- 
ing that  you  have  the  courage  to  introduce  a 
prohibition  bill  Into  the  House  I  am  writ- 
ing to  thank  you  for  this  When  our  Presi- 
dent In  a  ."pccch  of  acceptance  said  'From 
this     day     tha     eighteenth     amencment     Is 


I  doomed"  I  said  to  myself,  that  means  that 
our  country  is  doomed,  for  this  was  the  first 
time  that  our  country  took  a  backward  step 
on  a  moral  Is-sue.  I  often  foel  lliat  we  have 
gotten  Into  our  present  situation  as  a  pun- 
ishment. f.nd  that  we  will  win  the  war  if  we 
are  honest  enough  to  admit  our  mistake  and 
to  repeal  rep.-^al.  The  damage  that  alcohol 
Is  causing  Is  appalling  I  dread  to  read  from 
time  to  time  that  Pturl  Harbor  was  a  perfect 
timing  for  absenteeism  t>ecause  of  a  normal 
Sunday  morning  hangover,  with  hundreds  of 
saloons  run  by  Japanese  in  th(*  backgrctind 
of  this  sordid  .story.  Who  then  was  really 
responsible  for  Pearl  Harbor?  Think  of 
Cocoanut  Grove  in  Boston.  Think  cf 
highway  accidents  every  day  due  to  alcohol. 
Think  of  cur  roadhcu.^rs.  cccktail  parties 
and  general  roughhouso  into  the  early  hcu's 
of  the  morning,  ruining  our  young  people. 
Then  we  ration  food  and  ^;asoline,  but  the 
beer  trucks  are  running  cU  the  time.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  sign  of  Intelligence 
In  WnshlnfTtcn  would  be  to  do  nothing  else 
until  the  whole  liquor  buslne.ss  were  annihi- 
lated. Then  we  could  do  something  acalnst 
the  enemv  countries  who  have  outlawed  It 
largely.  Thanks  again.  No  Christian  coun- 
tiy  should  continue  the  busmi^f-s  a  minute. 
Sincerely, 

ROBT    R.  Frttsch. 

Evening  paper  reports  a  nasty  outbrep.k 
again  In  California  because  of  liquor.  So 
practically  every  day. 


Point  Lookout  ScrNir  Stand, 

Old  Fort.  N-  C  .  March  6.  1941. 
Hon.  Congressman   Bryson, 

United  States  Congrcs.  Washington,  D  C. 

De.\r  Mb.  BRY.soif:  I  see  In  cur  morning 
papers  tliat  ym  are  sponsoring  a  move  to 
Impose  national  prohibition  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  by  an  net  of  Congress  rather 
than  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  Bryson,  you  are  .'■ponsoring  t)ne  of  th" 
greatest  moves,  and  if  adopted,  will  do  the 
greatest  good  of  any  lrf;iph>tlon  put  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  since  the 
war  began. 

If  our  Nation  or  our  manpower,  and  our 
wcTien  as  well  would  leave  ofT.  or  be  de- 
prived rif  liquor  and  othrr  alcviholic  effects. 
they  would  be  sober-minded,  and  sincere  In 
their  efTorts  to  carry  this  war  to  a  succe^s- 
ful  conclusion;  sober  men  and  women  will 
work  better,  stay  on  the  Job  better,  nr.d  last 
but  not  Icist,  they  will  ti&ht  better. 

My  place  of  business  is  up  on  the  Dluc 
Ridpe  Motintaln.  When  beer  was  first  legal- 
ized In  the  State  with  3  5  alcohcllc  content. 
I  applied  for  licen.sf.  and  have  been  selling 
beer  up  to  Aut;ust  last  year,  when  money  be- 
gan to  be  plentiful,  more  people  beizan  to 
drink,  and  I  saw  the  elfect  that  the  in- 
dustry v.as  having  on  the  Nation  at  large.  I 
stopped  Eelling  beer  for  the  duraiicn  at  least, 
maybe  forever. 

If  you  can  get  this  move  throueh,  w?  will 
find  favor  with  Ciod  and  man.  ai.d  will  be 
given  a  grer.ter  pr.'stige  for  good  uU  over  the 
world.  I  am  not  a  religious  fanatic,  but  I 
do  prize  good  above  money. 

I  have  been  heie  on  the  side  of  the  road 
In  business  for  If;  years,  and  one  busy  year 
we  handled  134000  cu.-tomers,  and  I  watrh 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  people,  splrit- 
ual.;y.  politically,  ond  financially.  Not  boast- 
ing, but  a  very  good  bircmeter,  In  a  very 
good  place.  I  am  enclosing  a  post  card  of 
my  place,  which  was  made  a  long  time  ago, 
and  docs  not  give  true  r>:p;c.^utat:cii  of  it, 
as  we  have  made  several  changes  since  the 
postcard  was  made.  This  mountain  place 
has  not  been  closed  day  or  night  sine.   1928 

I  am  mailing  copies  of  this  document  to 
a  few  of  our  North  Carolina  Senators  and 
Coiigres.smen. 

Yours  very  truly, 

II    A.  Ragle. 


Eotmi  C'.r.oLTNv  Frprr.ATn) 

FORC«S  FOR  TrViPmANCE 

and  Law  ENroRCEMENT. 
Orangeburg.  S  C  .  March  6.  1043. 

Hon    Joseph  R    Bryson. 

Mrmbrr  of  C-^ngrers.  Washington.  D   C. 

My  Dfj^r  Brothzr  Bryfon  The  news  this 
mcralrg  of  your  wartime  prchibition  bill  in- 
troduc?d  in  Congress  stirs  cur  hearts  with 
Joy.  I  earnestly  hope  that  ycu  can  get  it  to 
a  vote,  for  it  stands  a  good  chance  of  passing, 
considering  the  present  temper  of  public 
opinion.  Y(.u  will  have  stronit  backing  here 
in  South  Carohna  And  we  are  Justly  proud 
that  it  Is  one  of  our  own  Congressmen  who 
takes  the  lead  in  this  timely  effort. 

I  trust  that  you  can  continue  to  have  an 
informal  committee  in  Congress,  like  you 
formed  last  May  Some  of  cur  leaders  feel 
that  dry  sentiment  i.-i  much  stronger  In  Con- 
press  thi.-  time  than  In  the  last  Congress,  for 
the  Middle  West  is  normally  dryer  than  the 
East. 

We  will  give  all  the  publicity  to  your  efforts 
that  we  can,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  ycur  bill  when  convenient. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Ycurs  cordially, 

Albert  D    Betts. 


Richmond,  Va  .  .'lfa;c'i  6,  l'J43. 
Congre.';sman  Bryson. 

Washington,   D.   C. 

My  Dear  Congfe-sman  :  It  was  gratifying 
to  read  of  your  bill  cffered  yesterday,  the 
5th,  In  th.e  Houte  of  Congress,  to  prohibit 
hard  liquors  for  the  duration  of  this  terrible 
war. 

Way  back  In  the  Czar  days  In  Russia,  the 
whole  world  well  remembered  what  very  poor 
fighters  Russian  soldiers  soemeJ  to  be.  Even 
Chinese  w<  re  not  afraid  to  fate  them  at  any 
time.  It  was  we!!  known  that  in  those  days 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  up  on  vcdka — that 
Is  parallel  to  our  whisky:  heads  of  armies 
there  then,  claiming  it  would  "stimulate" 
them  and  "cause  them  to  be  more  willing 
and  de.-perate  and  brave,  etc"  Eut  in  fact 
It  was  thcr  well  known  ruin  In  any  battle, 
for  they  were  a  bunch  of  drunks,  stup.d  focls. 
Just  ercactly  like  It  make**  cur  poor  boy.s  who 
are  (seemingly)  now  actually  encouraged  to 
P-our  down  the  stuff  to  "maVte  them  brave. 
etc."  Well,  may  I  tell  you  what  has  actually 
caused  the  whole  world  to  buck  their  eyes 
with  the  preat<»',t  of  admiration  for  the  1041, 
1042.  and  194r?  P.usslnn  soldier?  Tlie  f.ict  Is, 
i  my  dear  Mr.  Br.\F.c>fi.  that  if  a  man  or  woman 
either  i.s  cau^',ht  even  attempting  to  give  or 
sell  any  Russian  soldier  a  drf  p  cf  vodka  they 
are  sentenced  to  6  month.s  in  a  Russian  Jail. 
If  proved  that  they  actually  gave  It  to  cne 
or  sold  rne  drcp  rf  it  to  a  soldier,  they  are 
trken  out  and  shot  That's  why  the  differ- 
ence in  the  present  Russian  soldier  and  years 
ago  And  by  the  way.  It  is  rf  record  that 
rarely  Indeed  we  ever  hear  of  an  airplane 
accident  in  Russia.  While  I  am  not  saying 
liquor  did  it.  but  In  America  It  Is  very  seldom 
a  week  goes  by  but  what  some  A.iaerlcan 
Army  or  Navy  plane  has  crashed  causing  val- 
uable cfTlcers'  deaths. 
Very  sincerely. 

Chvs   it   TrE\Kt.E,  Jr. 

P  S  — And  how  well  do  I  know  that  liquor 
cf  all  "calibers"  Is  being  allowed  almost  fteely 
as  water  to  flew  all  around  every  air  depot, 
every  Navy  training  camp,  ar.d  every  Army 
camp  In  America  In  fact  hew  well  It  Is 
known  that  many  are  allowed  to  clean  up  la 
profits  from  ouj  soldier  boys. 


SPRING  Valley,  Ohio,  March  7.  1943. 
Hon.  JosTPH  R    Bryson. 

Wa'fhtngton,   D.   C. 

Dr\R  S:r    The  Methodi.st  Sunday  School  rf 

Spring    \  alley    with    a    membership    of    150 

passed  a  formal  resolution  at  Its  session  th.,i 

mora.ng,   c.acndUis    tu   jou   lU  hearty   ap- 
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proval  and  be^t  wishes  for  speedy  passage  of 
your  recent  bill  Introduced  In  the  House  to 
Impose  national  prohibition  for  the  juration 
of  the  war. 

The  resolution  passed  without  a  dissenting 
Tote  and  I  was  instructed  to  forward  you  this 
e.rpreaslon  of  our  splendid  body  of  citizenry 
for  the  courage  you  have  shown  In  daring  to 
tackle  this  dangerous  enemy  to  our  war 
effort. 

One  of  the  teachers, 

J.  W.  WmresTDe. 
A  retired  avperintendent  of  achooln. 

P  S. — I  am  a  reader  of  the  CoNoaiaBioNAi- 
Recosd  so  I  shall  follow  with  patriotic  Inter- 
est every  progress  of  your  bill. 

J.  w.  w. 

PtorLEs  Special  Service, 
Chicago,  III ,  March  €.  1943. 

Dear  Congressman  Brtson:  At  this  time 
are  more  than  pleased  to  conyey  to  you  our 
deep  appreciation  In  common  with  all  clear- 
thtnklng  Americans  for  your  matchless  cou- 
rage and  fearless  American  caliber  ycu  are 
dealing  with  the  powerfully  entrenched 
liquor  Interests. 

Yctir  bill  to  curb  the  liquor  trafBc  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  period  has  met  the  ap- 
proval cf  all  loyal  Americans  irrespective  of 
political  or  sectional  divisions,  and  please  be 
as.<;ured  that  your  proposal  to  outlaw  the  cor- 
rupt liquor  Interests  has  given  voice  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  millions  of  American  man- 
hoexl  and  womanhood  In  this  most  crucial 
period  of  our  country's  existence. 

Here  we  are.  our  Nation  In  the  midst  of  a 
gigantic  conflict  unparalleled  In  all  past  his- 
tory that  Is  taxing  our  national  vitality  to 
the  utmost  and  the  overwhelming  consensus 
of  opinion  prevails  that  It  would  be  our  gross 
folly  If  we  continued  to  tolerate  the  liquor 
trafUc  to  undermine  the  morale  of  our  fight- 
ing forces  as  well  as  those  in  the  home  front. 

Above  all  let  us  follow  the  example  of  the 
men  who  so  ably  fought  and  brought  the 
World  War  of  1917-18  to  such  successful  con- 
clusion who  then  realized  that  to  win  that 
war  It  was  necessary  to  eliminate  the  ravag- 
ing effects  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Thev  In  their 
day  did  not  hesitate  to  act  against  the  liquor 
Interests  then  when  our  Nation  was  faced 
with  the  test  and  there  remains  no  good  nor 
sensible  reason  for  us  to  hesitate  to  take  such 
steps  to  eradicate  this  greatest  menace  when 
we  of  cur  generation  are  confronted  with  a 
war  of  survival. 

All  Indications  point  unmistakably  that 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  losing  prestige  and 
on  the  verge  of  defeat  everywhere  primarily 
because  of  the  Indecision  and  timid  sculs 
holding  sway  In  our  National  Capital.  The 
universal  consensus  of  opinion  Is  tor  cou- 
rageous and  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  those 
entrusted  with  Antertca's  all-paramount  war 
program  and  we  can  accept  nothing  less  than 
that. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

Richard   D.    SutJJVAN. 

1I\BCH  5,  1943. 
Representative  Joseph  R.  B«tson  (Democrat, 
South  Carolina). 
Dear  Bn:  I  noticed  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing what  you  said  atxsut  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  beverages  stronger  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  alcohol.  You  are  one  of  the  first 
that  has  dared  to  face  the  problem  of  what 
liquor  Is  doing  to  the  worker.  I  have  been 
trying  to  help  people  quit  drink  for  the 
past  10  years,  and  very  few  are  able  to  quit 
with  all  the  prayer  and  help  you  can  give. 
I  Just  finished  a  3-day  fast  to  help  a  neighbor 
man  who  la  struggling  so  hard  to  quit  and 
cant.  He  says  he  Is  as  weak  as  a  baby.  He 
wishes  aU  the  liquor  could  be  destroyed  but 
until  It  Is  he  Is  Its  slave  He  Is  a  meat  boner 
and  of  the  40  or  60  that  work  with  him.  they 
all  drink.    He  even  has  it  at  lunch  and  they 


hide  a  bottle  under  their  aprons  and  pass 
it  around  while  they  work.  The  boss  is  now 
In  the  hospital  dying  with  an  eaten-up 
stomach.  His  wife  has  been  struggling  for 
14  years  to  pull  him  out  of  It  but  to  no  avail. 
Now.  at  Christmastime,  5  places  I  know — 
some  70  workers,  some  200 — all  small  fac- 
tories, or  places — but  drinking  was  so  uni- 
versal that  In  3  places  the  folks  came  home 
the  day  before  Christmas.  There  was  too 
much  drinking  to  work.  One  place  where 
Army  guards  (special  police)  searched  them 
for  drink  for  1  week,  the  boss,  who  is  quite 
a  drinker,  took  the  liquor  In  and  passed  It 
around  from  the  office.  One  guard  who  has 
a  boy  in  the  service  quit  because  he  couldn't 
stand  such  goings  on.  Another  wanted  to 
report  It  but  said  no  one  would  do  anything. 
Every  bcxly  likes  their  drink  too  much. 
What's  the  use?  I  see  »28.000,000  was  spent 
for  advertising  liquor  this  last  year,  and  the 
shipping  space,  the  man-hours  of  work,  the 
trucks,  the  bottles,  the  whole  thing,  takes  an 
unbelievable  amount  of  labor  and  time  to 
keep  It  going.  I  heard  a  radio  program  last 
week  that  sure  made  me  think.  Then  when 
we  see  the  drunks  everywhere.  It  makes 
one  wonder  how  we  have  let  it  go  on.  When 
I  fasted  3  days  the  Lord  showed  me  that 
millions  would  die  from  the  effects  of  liquor. 
It  eats  up  the  stomach,  enlarges  the  liver, 
and  affects  the  kidneys.  People  everywhere 
tell  you  that  someone  they  know  has  died 
from  the  effects  of  liquor  or  are  so  In  Its 
clutches  that  they  are  on  the  way  out.  It 
is  a  slow  death,  but  sure.  A  spiritual  person. 
when  he  gets  around  liquor.  Is  hit  so  hard 
that  he  is  tied  up  in  a  knot,  like  a  heavy 
weight  was  on  him.  The  demon  power 
around  it  Is  so  terrific  you  want  to  run.  I 
could  gladly  spend  8  hours  a  day  breaking 
liquor  bottles  and  pouring  the  stuff  down 
the  gutter,  to  try  and  save  the  lives  that  It 
will  claim.  You  hardly  realize  what  has 
happened  until  you  find  out  you  are  Its 
slave  forevermore.  You  will  spend  all  your 
money.  No  one  means  anything  to  you  but 
your  drink,  but  of  course  that  is  in  its  final 
stages  Just  before  you  pass  out  of  this  picture. 
The  first  thing  a  doctor  tells  you  when  ycu 
go  to  him  Is  to  quit  drinking.  I  wonder  why, 
when  we  spend  $28,000,000  a  year  to  entice 
you  to  your  death.  Liquor  will  kill  more  men 
than  buUets  if  what  I  saw  in  the  spirit  is 
true,  after  a  3-day  fast. 

Now  It  Is  encouraging  to  hear  of  one  man 
In  Washington  who  will  face  the  truth.  This 
wUl  be  faced  by  all  at  the  judgment  seat  of 
God.  Just  how  much  we  have  contributed 
to  the  death  of  these  millions  of  liquor  slaves 
will  be  checked  against  us.  I  am  trying  to 
be  sure  that  It  is  not  checked  up  against  me. 
The  liquor  demons  tremble  when  I  come 
around.  The  man  that  drinks  so  much  says 
when  he  looks  my  way,  he  shivers.  Ten 
years  of  prayer  against  liquor  is  not  in  vain. 
I  will  continue  to  fight  it  from  now  on, 
God  Is  going  to  do  something  when  he  can 
find  anyone  to  help  Him.  I  hope  sincerely 
ycu  are  on  Ood'a  side. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

RtJTH  E.  MOXLET. 

Huntington  Pask,  Calit. 

ICxMPHis,  TKNir.,  March  6,  1943. 
Representative  Ba-raoir, 
House  Offioe  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkak  Sni:  I  would  like  to  ccmunend  you 
for  your  stand  an.  wartime  prohibition. 
The  Christian  people  of  ofur  Nation  have 
been  feeling  for  lome  time  that  some  steps 
should  be  tak«n  to  curb  the  drastic  waste 
of  men,  food,  materials,  and  the  cause  of 
BO  much  abaeitteelBm  and  other  wartime 
draw-backs. 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  clippings  from 
here  and  tbert  that  Miy  more  than  I  know 


how  to  say.  I  feel  though  that,  while  we 
are  doing  without  stigar,  rubber,  fuel,  canned 
goods,  and  many  other  things  that  we  once 
thought  neceasltleB,  people  should  be  will- 
ing to  do  without  their  liquor  for  the  dufa- 
tlon. 

I  have  two  sons  in  the  service,  one  son-in- 
law,  another  soon  to  go.  and  a  son  making 
Jigs  and  dies  in  an  aircraft  factory.  Llquor 
so  far  hasnt  touched  my  family,  but  I  feel 
I  have  a  right  to  say  It  might  even  cause  us 
to  lose  this  war.  That  would  touch  all 
mothers  and  all  homes,  regardless  of  what 
we  have  been  able  to  train  into  our  own 
families. 

God  bless  you  and  here's  wishing  you  much 
success. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bessie  M.  BT7«KZ-rT. 
(Mrs.  H.  D.  Burkett). 


Conditions  for  a  Free  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  lii.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcord,  I  Include  the  following 
statement  entitled  "Conditions  for  a 
Free  Europe"  by  Dr.  Antonin  Obrdlik, 
attach^  of  the  Czechoslovak  Embassy : 

It  became  almost  proverbial  to  speak  In 
this  country  about  the  so-called  Balkaniza- 
tion of  Europe,  namely,  about  the  small  and 
mediimi -sized  states  of  central  and  south- 
eastern Europe,  living  In  a  state  of  constant 
feud,  quarreling  with  each  other  and  In- 
trigtilBg  against  each  other  all  the  tlme^ 
thus  "Balkanlzlng,"  1.  e..  disintegrating, 
Europe  Instead  of  trying  to  uni.te  that  un- 
happy continent. 

On  the  surface  it  appears  as  if  the  critics  of 
the  European  scene  hit  the  nail  right  on  its 
head.  Their  explanatton  as  well  as  the  en- 
suing isc^tlonistk:  attitude  seem  to  be 
plausible  and  Jtistlfied.  However,  there  Is  a 
significant  shortcoming:  They  hit  the  head 
of  the  naU  all  right — but  that  head  belongs 
to  the  wrong  nail.  Let  me  explain.  True 
enough,  Europe  vras.  Is.  and  for  some  time 
to  come  will  continue  to  live  in  quarrels  and 
disunity,  even  after  this  war  is  over.  But 
it  would  be  utterly  wrong  and  unjust  to 
blame  the  Etiropean  {leoples.  Not  the  peoples 
themselves,  but  various  cliques,  within  axxl 
outside  the  national  or  state  botmdarles,  are 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  European 
malaise;  it  is  those  who  represent  vested  in- 
terests of  selfish  short-sighted  Individuals, 
groups  erf  Individuals  or  whole  nations  which 
are  guUty.  The  peoples  of  Europe  wanted 
to  tinlte  their  efforts  for  the  common  good. 
They  were  wUllng  and  ready  to  cooperato 
long  before  the  war  started;  at  least  eco- 
nomically. 

They  were  not  Interested  in  having  water- 
tight barriers  of  the  so-caUed  economic  au- 
tarchy— self -sufficiency — ^which  created  tin- 
natural  and  disastrous  economic  eondltlona 
with  all  what  It  meant  also  in  the  sphere  of 
politics  and  ideology.  Unforttmately,  tha« 
were  also  others,  who  were  equally  ready  and 
by  far  more  determined  to  Astx  In  the  muddy 
waters  of  a  chaotic  Europe  for  their  own  ad- 
vantages. Millions  of  common  European 
people  merely  fell    a    helpless    Hettm    to 
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shrewd  m?chlr!atton«  brhlnd  the  scones  of 
public  hie;  machuialioiis  which  were  abus- 
ing the  noble  feehng  of  love  for  one's  own 
country,  by  changing  it  into  the  hybrid 
form  of  an  overheated,  chauvinistic  nation- 
alism; abuslns?  mans  quest  for  higher  spir- 
itual values  and  his  fervor  to  serve  them 
devotedly,  by  purp<jsely  deluding  the  common 
pecp'es'  mind  with  ideologies  of  racial 
hatred;  even  the  truth  about  the  meaning 
and  aim  of  the  historical  development 
cf  the  individual  European  nations  has  often 
been  distorted  for  the  purposes  of  selfish  In- 
terests. 

Now.  from  time  to  time,  we  hear  or  read  In 
this  country  utterances  of  people  who  draw  a 
tempting  picture  of  a  united,  pe.iceful.  happy 
nr.d  cooperating  Europe  in  the  post-war 
era.  These  people,  whether  they  are  longing 
lor  a  royal  crown,  or  their  followers  who 
are  waiting  for  royal  rewards,  or.  finally,  the 
well-lntentioued  but  naive  armchair  poli- 
ticians, with  splendid  visions  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  whole  world  yet  without 
an  adequate  knowledKe.  all  the'.e  would-be 
.'avlors  of  Eur'pe  have  one  thing  In  com- 
n^on — they  simplify  the  picture  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Situation,  by  especially  not  mention- 
'  ig.  or  by  knowingly  avoiding  to  mention, 
various  difficulties  and  ob.stacles  lnvt)lved  In 
It.  Most  certainly,  their  vision  of  that  fu- 
ture happy  Europe  is  tcmptliia;  and  syinpa- 
thetic.  a  Eurc.pe  that  in  spite  of  all  cen- 
turies-old antagonism.",  whether  economic, 
political,  social,  or  religious,  ethnic,  cul- 
tural, and,  as  we  clearly  witness  today,  even 
bplritual  and  moral,  would  uppear  as  a  United 
States  of  Europe  overnight.  Very  tempting. 
Indeed,  and  1  lor  one  am  all  for  It  But. 
much  to  my  rr^ret.  I  mu't  frankly  confe&s 
thai  I  do  not  believe  in  miracles  that  happen 
overnight;  at  least  not  a.s  far  as  whole  na- 
tions are  concerned.  Ytu  may  change  In  a 
short  time  the  course  of  life  of  an  Individual, 
but  you  cannot  do  It  with  a  state  or  nation. 

However.  I  realize  that  the  majority  of  us 
prefers  to  be  lulk'd  by  visions  rather  than  to 
lace  an  unwelcome  reality  Therefore.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  quite  a  few  of  my  American 
friends  seem  to  be  more  favorably  lmprps.sod 
by  the  grnndloso  hcheme  of  a  United  Europe 
rn?ht  after  the  w.ir.  t>ian  by  a  more  modest, 
but  bv  far  more  workable  plan  of  a  gradual 
proce-is  of  Euiipe.in  un.flcation  which  takes 
Into  account  certain  basic  traits  of  human 
nature  such  as  tradUlonah^;m.  prejudices, 
geo^r.'xhlcal.  historical,  social,  and  culturil 
dettrmlnins  factors  In  human  behavior,  as 
well  as  the  concrete  and  quite  specific  condi- 
tions exist tna:  in  European  countries,  so  dif- 
ferent in  various  aspects  from  what  you  find 
here  in  America  It  l.'^,  of  course,  quite  nat- 
ural and  understandable  that  if  somebody 
Ertvs.  "Let's  try  it  also  In  Europe;  whatever 
was  pos.slble  here  In  America  should  al.so  be 
possible  over  there."  he  almost  invariably  wins 
a  sympathetic  echo  from  the  Americans.  Let 
me  a<'^ure  you  that  I  am  the  last  one  to  con- 
tradict the  de.'irabiUty  cf  a  United  States  cf 
Europe.  The  only  thing  I  do  ciuestion  is  the 
pri.cticablllty  of  such  a  grandiose  scheme 
rls?ht  after  the  war  tor  I  am  afraid  that,  per- 
haps, by  wanting  to  accomplish  too  much  in 
too  short  a  time,  we  might  easily  fall  In  ac- 
complishing what  little  could  be  done  Im- 
mediately at  the  end  cf  this  war  nr.d  what 
must  be  properly  prepared  before  that  end 
ccmes 

I  hi'd  to  make  the^^e  rather  dl.scou rapine; 
statements  althoup,h  I  knew  that  should  I 
talk  to  you  enthu.siastically  about  the  reali- 
zation of  the  United  States  of  Etirope  right 
after  the  war  I  would  have  your  e';ua!!y  en- 
thusiastic response  cf  approv.U  I  made  thoE? 
statemeflts  because  I  w.mted  to  be  quite  frank 
With  yotji.  Intellectual  honesty — that  s  what 
Is  needed  here  more  ths!i  a  wishful,  but  not 
eutaclently  informed  and  not  enough  experi- 
enced idealism  I  simply  cannot  help  seeing 
that  b<-hlnd  the  ar  nan:»ntat:on  of  th»  let's- 
cin-lt-a  so-cvcr-*h.^re  type,  you  find  either  a 
naive  mind,  or     ;X  the  perscu   wai  properly 


Inforrr.ed- -somebody  who  for  feme  I'.ndls- 
closed  reasons  wa.s  Interested  In  presenting 
an  intentionally  and  willfully  distorted  pic- 
ture of  the  European  reality  as,  e.  g  ,  it  might 
easily  be  the  ca-e  of  a  pretender  to  the  thioi.e 
looking  for  the  restoration  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  monarchy. 

Ycu  may  then  well  ask  me,  ladles  ar.d  gen- 
tlemen, "Is  It  not  A  dark  outlook  for  the 
future  of  Europe'^"  My  answer  is  No."  Be- 
cause in  tpite  of  what  I  have  Ju.st  told  you. 
I  strongly  believe  In  the  desirabUiiy  and 
pcsslbility  of  a  United  Stat.\s  of  Euri:pe.  My 
criticism  and  caution  are  directed  only  against 
the  believers  of  miracles  overnight.  We  all 
know  from  the  his.ory  of  the  development 
of  mankind,  that.  In  the  long  run.  miracles 
did  happen.  In  th<!  realization  of  this  kind 
of  miracles,  which  are  the  outc<.me  of  an 
Interplay  of  foices  operating  In  every  human 
group,  and  which  are  the  result  of  a  very 
complex  social  cau.-atlon,  I  do  believe  mOot 
passionately.  Therefore,  allow  me  now.  In 
the  latter  part  of  my  rfm-'rks.  to  elaborate 
somewhat  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  pre- 
requisites of  a  free  and  united  Europe. 

n 

To  begin  with.  I  want  to  stress  two  things 
In  particular.  Firstly,  that  it  wcu'd  be  wrorg 
to  suppose — as  it  h  is  often  been  done — that 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  war.  Tru?. 
war  In  lts?lf  Is  a  destructive  process.  Yet. 
by  destroying,  partially  or  ccmplevely.  what 
existed  before,  it  clears  the  ground  for  thv 
edification  of  something  new.  History  is  full 
of  examples  to  th.e  effect  that  vars  brought 
about  permanent  changes.  The  question, 
then,  is  not  whether  we  can  cccom.pllEh 
through  this  w.ir  what  we  would  like  to  have, 
but  rather  what  are  the  ways  and  means  of 
attaining  cur  aim;..  And  that  leads  us  to 
my  second  point. 

It  seem.s  to  me  that  plans  for  post-war 
Europe  are  usually  characterized  by  a  lack 
cf  due  emphaslsls  that  fhuuld  be  given  to 
th?  variety  of  difTorer.wes  between  individual 
European  countries.  They  differ  widely  In 
their  serial  struclue.  the  word  'social"  belrg 
understood  In  this  connection  In  Its  broadest 
senri;:  Tliey  dlfTcr  in  the  level  of  their  tech- 
noloijical  and  cultural  development  cs  well 
as  In  the  general  tet-up  and  functioning  of 
the'r  political,  economic,  rel'^lous.  and  other 
scciiil  Institutions:  they  speak  In  dillercnt 
larigaagcs;  beUing  to  different  ethnic  tjroiips 
which  peipetU'Ue  their  typical  customs  nr.U 
folkways,  cheri.shlng — rightly  or  wningly — the 
Ideals  of  their  national  history.  In  a  word. 
Etirtpe  Is  a  mosaic  the  component  parts  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  successfully  ar- 
ranged Into  a  harmonious  and  smcuthly  func- 
tioning whole      Far  from  it. 

New,  tliere  are  some  who  advocate  that  the 
diffei-ences  In  Europe  could  and  thould  be 
quickly  eliminated  by  usini;  coercion  if  need 
be;  and  that  it  should  be  done  Immediately 
after  the  war.  the  argument  being:  "If  they 
do  not  want  to  agree  among  themselves  ai.d 
Cooperate,  pre^sure  will  be  used  to  assure  the 
desired  results  "  I  personally  have  no  doubt 
that  It  could  be  done.  althcuKh  even  such 
forccTul  measures  would  take  some  time.  But 
don't  you  think,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that, 
basically,  this  would  be  the  same  thing  that 
Hitler  tries  to  do?  Do  we  really  want  to  do 
this''  Is  It  our  intention  to  organize  the 
colorful  European  mosaic  In  such  a  "unity  ' 
where  the  Individual  component  parts  would 
lose  their  characteristic  color,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Euro})€an  Continent  would  appear  as 
a  gray  mass  In  which  everything  would  be  like 
everything  else?  I  trust  you  will  agree  that 
this  in  fuct,  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  regi- 
mentation and  totalitarianism.  EK.ies.  then, 
the  Issue  seem  confused,  without  meaning  or 
liopeless?     I  don't  think  so 

If  there  ever  was  a  moment  when  Europe 
had  to  learn  from  American  experience,  this 
Is  the  moment.  Yes,  I  wholeheartrdly  agree 
with  those  who  urge  that  Europe  follow  the 
exar.iple    of    the    United   Si-atcs,   ailhough    I 


would  reject  such  claim  should  "unification 
of  Europe  ■  mean — by  a  misrepresentation  rf 
Amcnc.'in  conditions — the-  nivelllzatlon  and  a 
kind  orde.ndlv:duillzatl,;n  of  the  cuiUnes 
of  tlie  0:d  World.  America  learned  her  lessen 
from  hor  own  experience.  Remember,  there 
was  first  the  melting-pot  theory  based  on  the 
assumption  that  unity  of  the  American 
Nation  could  speedily  be  obtained  by  a  proc- 
ess where  ■Americanization  '  was  an  equiva- 
lent of  thTt  colorle.=s  nlvellization  of  which  I 
spoke  above.  When  put  into  practice,  this 
theory  did  not  work,  altliough  m.urh  money 
was  spent  for  that  purpose  and  the  United 
States  was  In  a  fur  better  position  than 
Europe,  have  the  same  lancuage,  the  same 
currency,  no  artificial  dlvidint?  frontiers  be- 
tween the  different  region?  and  an  advantage 
of  a  united  economic  system  based  on  vast 
natural  resources  and  a  miraculous  develop- 
ment cf  Its  technology. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  and  several  other  h"'p- 
ful  factcis.  It  did  not  work  American  scc.al 
scientists  soon  realized  that  even  had  It 
worked.  It  would  have  deprived  this  country 
of  many  a  valuable  a^tet  which  various 
ethnic  (.r  national  group.«  could  have  given 
by  keeping  and  further  develcpmi;  the  very 
best  from  the  cultural  heritage  of  their 
forefathers.  The  melting-pot  theory  has  thus 
been  fortunately  and  in  time  replaced  by 
the  theory  of  cultural  pluralism.  The  ter.n 
Itself  suggests  the  meaning;  A  unity  achieved 
not  by  suppressing  or  eliminating  desirable 
differences,  but  by  letting  thc^e  dlstlnguuh- 
Ing  trails  influence  and  enrich  all  th»  rest, 
creating  thus  gradually  a  common  denomi- 
nator cf  a  united  national  ioul  of  America — 
lame  Amd-riciine.  It  is  the  same  heclthy 
Idea  that  Ls  found  In  the  Latin  Inscription 
on  American  coin.s:  E  plunb'js  unum.  I  e  . 
a  unity  cut  of  many.  or.  a*  so  ably  exprcss-d 
by  one  of  my  compatriots.  United  States  i> 
the  greatest  Nation  because  it  is  a  navi.ii 
made  cf   many    nations. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  cultural  pluralism  is,  as 
far  as  I  can  see.  the  best  method  for  th.o 
attainment  of  European  unity  if  properly 
put  into  practice.  But  what  does  it  mean, 
this  "putting  It  into  practice,"  and  how.  ctn- 
cretely.  it  could  be  achieved?  That  Cv)Tisti- 
tutes  the  cU)sing  part  of  my  brief  remarks 

The  quest  for  an  ever-growing  European 
ututy  and.  through  it.  Kiward  a  mere  aid 
more  complete  freedom  on  tlie  European 
continent  should  get  a  good  start  as  s.  on  as 
the  arml.stice  is  concluded  Then,  it  should 
gradually  progress,  supported  by  a  deter- 
mined good  will  cf  all  nations  and  ftates 
concerned;  based  on  workable  plai;*;  on  con- 
tinuous hard  wurk  ccupled  with  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  in  service  to  the  Idea  of  a  gen- 
eral welfare:  and  en  an  undying  patience 
which  Is  willing  to  wait  for  permanent  re- 
sults not  only  during  months  and  yeais,  but 
for  decades  and  even  centuries. 

Common  sense  and  experience  advise  us 
further  to  proceed  gradually,  uniting,  firs', 
.smaller  regie  ns  with  similar  or  Identical 
interests,  before  larger  geographic  areas  will 
be  ready  to  confederate  And  again,  the 
process  of  unification  should  not  start  with 
the  more  subtle  phases  of  national  life  wiieie 
people  are  much  more  easily  hurt  than  in 
other  re.spects.  Just  because  they  are  more 
■'touchy'  and  particular  about  them  and, 
therefore,  less  willing  to  accept  changes 
They  should  not  be  antagonized  in  their  feel- 
ings, attitudes,  or  prejudices,  at  least  not 
before  the  necessary  channels  cf  communi- 
cation had  prevloualy  been  established  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  and  assimilation  of 
various  groups 

All  this  clearly  ir;dlcales  tl.;it  the  initial. 
we  might  call  it  the  "preparatory."  pliate 
of  the  integrating  process  hading  toward  a 
European  federation  shou!d  primarily  be 
concentrated  on  external  factors,  l  e  ,  techni- 
calit'es,  such  a.s:  (a)  customs  union,  abolish- 
ing once  for  p.ll  that  futile  idea  cf  economic 
self-sufficiency:  (b)  planned  economy,  bi-^ed 
en    an    eilective    cooperntion    of    wider    gcu- 
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fmiphlc  units  th.in  the  ones  previously  rep- 
resented by  individual  European  states; 
(CI  ab'jlltion  of  pas-sptirt  and  visa  formalities. 
BO  that,  at  long  last,  the  Burojjean  peoples 
could  begin  to  feel  at  least  the  geoijraphical 
unity  o.  their  cimtlnent;  (d  >  if  to  this,  in  due 
c»!ur8e  of  time,  could  be  added  alsc  common 
currency,  together  v.ith  improved  facilities 
of  transportation  then  vital  external  factors 
would  t>e  at  work  in  the  upbuildliiR  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe  at  a  more  distant 
future.  At  the  .same  time,  a  unifying  edu- 
cational s>-stcm  should  be  set  to  work  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  a  European 
and  even  a  world  unity.  Obviously  the 
adoption  of  a  c"!mnK  n  language  would  be 
of  KT^aiest  help  Th.o;  e  of  yuu  who  came 
from  Europe  c,r  who  are  familiar  with  the 
European  c<inditicns  in  tins  respect  knew 
how  much  time  and  energy  had  been  spent — 
or  shall  I  sny  wa.'«ted? — em  learning  diflermt 
fr.reign  lant^uaKe*;       I  Rave  mucli   tiiouKht   lo 

thiii  and  for  several  reason.**,  vnich  for  lock 
of  lime  cttnnot  be  dieous.«ed  here.  I  c&me 
to  th'  conciubion  that  English  should  be 
aelcpted  as  the  ct^immon  meeJium  for  the 
whole  of  Europe  Not  aa  a  sutjstltuie  for 
t.'ie  mother  languar.cs  o!  diflcrent  European 
nations,  but  as  a  means  of  facilitating  their 
mutual  understanding  A  discussion  of 
wh?iher  or  not  such  con.inon  language  ulti- 
mately could  become  the  only  language 
spoken  in  Europe  of  the  future,  and  the 
desirability  of  it.  would  at  the  present  mo- 
ment be  premature 

Cre.iting  a  united  and  frre  Europe  is.  in 
the  la.'^t  res»ort.  an  educational  problem— a 
problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the  shortcomings 
of  ethiiocentnsm  by  replacing  it  with  a  set 
of  truly  European  and  world  stand:. rds  Hiat. 
by  Itself  reprrs«'iits  a  tremendous  job.  But 
It  can  be  done,  and  it  gives  me  a  great  satis- 
faction to  realizie  that  while  In  Germany  the 
members  of  the  would-be  master  race  drank 
fiom  the  source  of  a  r>seudo8CienMfic  racial 
mythology,  liie  Czechoslovak  youths  were 
tauRht  thfit  to  be  a  good  Czech  means  tc  be 
a  good  man.  ..aticnal  and  racial  exciusivism 
can  have  no  place  in  the  fu'uro  world,  nation 
being  merely  lai  intermediate  step  leadn.g 
fnjm  individualism  toward  the  collectivny 
of  mankind 

Then,  and  only  then,  with  the  help  of  the 
abovc-mention«d  ext/erml  unifying  factors 
an  internal  European  unity  could  gradually 
bo  also  acliieved  in  the  same  wuv.  thotigh  by 
overcv^ming  much  preater  difficulties,  as  It 
l.s  being  done  within  the  fiontiers  of  that 
subcontinent  known  a-s  the  United  States 
of  America  Attitudes,  ouiniens.  cu.'toms. 
and  even  prejudices  could  then  become  Euro- 
pean altitudes  and  opinions,  furepean  cus- 
toms and  prijud.res.  as  .srme  of  thom.  ns  a 
matter  of  f8Ct.  have  already  reached  that 
level.  lu  otlier  words  and  if  we  try  to  put 
it  Into  a  more  fzeneral  btatenu-nt.  it  bo.ls 
down  to  this;  L?l  s  fin^t  create  and  adc;)t 
Bultable  external  conditions,  a  lavrrable  ex- 
ternal situation.  In  which  and  throueh  which 
the  process  of  an  Internal  unifi'-atlon  could 
be  completed.  A  ui'ity?  Yes;  but.  to  repeat 
once  again  my  main  point  a  unity  cf  a  mosaic 
in  which  all  comi:oi->ent  parts  are  purposefully 
arranged  without  losing  their  characteristic 
shapes  or  colors 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Dr  Benes  regarding  Czechoslovakia's 
role  in  post-war  Europe:  "Czecii&sicvakia  will 
fcinipiy  continue  in  her  former  tradition, 
adapting  herself  to  new  conditions  and 
changes  In  Europe  and  the  world  Post-war 
reconstruction  will  perhapw  be  more  swiftly 
earned  out  in  Czechoslovakia  than  in  any 
other  country,  for  much  cf  what  will  be  done 
fliowhere.  after  the  present  war.  had  already 
been  carried  through  or  prepared  before  the 
war  In  our  homeland  " 

I  therefore  sincerely  hope  ladies  and  gen- 
tlrmen,  that  I  i-hall  not  be  misunderstood 
when  I  say  with  a  feeling  of  a  modest  but 


Justified  pride  that  one  of  the  positive  fac- 
tors in  the  upbuilding  of  a  free  and  united 
Europe    will    be    my    beloved    country,    the 
demccrattc  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Wash:ngtok.  D.  C.  January  27,  1943. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.1943 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  lew  days  ago  there  appeared  before 
your  CommilLee  on  Roads  rcpiesenta- 
tives  from  24  of  our  48  States.  They  v.ere 
high  oflBcialb  in  the  American  Association 
Of  State  Highway  Officials.  At  that  time 
the  president  of  the  association  and 
other  officers  presented  to  your  commit- 
tee a  very  constructive  program  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  should 
immediately  be  carried  out.  This  or- 
ganization is  composed  entirely  of  oflQ- 
ciaLs  chosen  by  the  various  States  and. 
therefore,  is  in  no  sense  partisan  and  in 
no  .sen.«;e  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  group 
organized  for  selfi.«;h  purpose.s,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  represents  the  people. 
These  oflBcials  are  chosen  because  of  the 
work  they  are  doing  and  the  positions 
they  hold  in  the  various  States. 

The  speeches  were  vso  informative  and 
so  important  to  ail  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  future  development  of  our 
roads,  and,  of  course,  this  includes  every 
Member  of  this  House,  that  the  commit- 
tee instructed  me  as  its  chairman  to  have 
thrse  speeches  insei'ted  in  the  Record. 
Tliercfore.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  speeches: 

Remarks  Made  bt  H    G    Sours.  Director  of 
HicHWATs  OF  Ohio 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  discuss 
in  further  detail  the  prefentation  Just  made 
by  Mr.  White  and  Mr  Gentry  There  are 
seme  things,  however,  which  we  recommend 
to  your  committee  in  connection  with  ycur 
considc-atlon  of  the  matters  which  have 
been  presented  to  you.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  outline  them: 

First.  We  recommend  a  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  high- 
ways Federal  aid  a.s  we  have  known  it  has 
p-cduced  excellent  results  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  It  is  not  something  new.  it  is  a 
tried,  proven,  and  satisfactory  plan  of  financ- 
ing highways.  We  recommend  its  continu- 
al cc  now  and  during  the  post-war  period 
with  the  necessary  modifications  to  fit  the 
needs. 

S<  cond  We  recommend  that  Federal  aid 
be  allocated  to  the  States  by  formula.  We 
recognize  that  a  formula  method  may  have 
some  inequalities  and  result  in  some  in- 
equities. On  tlie  other  hand  the  formula 
has  been  proven  to  be  much  more  equitable 
than  the  so-called  need  basis.  The  latter 
plan  alv.-ays  resu'ts  la  pressure  and  favorit- 
ism regardless  of  the  actual  needs  You 
gentlemen  who  are  Members  of  Congress 
are  relieved  from  pressure  groups  under  the 
formula  plan.  It  is  probable  in  an  enlarged 
program  that  it  may  l>e  necessary  to  modify 
certain  factors  in  the  formula,  but  be  that 


as  it  may  we  definite) y  recommend  that  some 
formula  method  be  followed. 

Third.  We  recommend  that  construction 
work  be  done  under  the  conuact  system. 
We  are  not  here  to  plead  the  case  of  the  con- 
tracting fraternity,  but  time  and  experience 
have  proven  to  ua  that  best  resulta  and  the 
most  value  per  dollar  expended  are  obtained 
through  the  contract  system.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  States  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
mfnt  should  be  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness. We  feel  that  construction  belongs  in 
the  field  of  private  enterprise.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  our  post-war  program  will  be  to 
provide  employment  of  people  on  useful 
public  works.  The  morale  of  the  people  so 
employed  is  higher  where  they  are  carried 
on  a  private  pay  ruii  on  public  works  than 
wliere  they  are  carried  on  tiie  public  pay  roll, 
w'hcUier  it  be  Federal.  State,  or  local  subdivi- 
sion. This  is  particularly  true  when  such  a 
program  is  at  least  partially  designed  for  the 
rel.ci  of  unemployment.  We  feel  that  this 
is  a  f;;ctor  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Fourth  We  strongly  urge  that  the  program 
be  set  up,  pLtnned  and  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
and  the  State  highway  departmentc  of  the 
several  States.  These  organizations  are  well 
eftablished  and  their  personnel  is  trained 
and  experienced  in  the  specialized  Job  of 
piannin?  design,  and  construction  of  high- 
ways The  basic  structures  for  this  work  are 
in  existence  and  have  l>een  for  many  years. 
An  enlarged  program  of  work  can  be  handled 
by  expanding  these  organirations  to  meet  the 
problems.  This  can  readily  be  done  because 
after  the  war  there  will  be  a  large  numt>er  of 
engineers  and  technical  men  returning  from 
the  armed  service  and  the  war  industries.  It 
should  not  t>e  necessary  to  create  and  build 
up  new  agencies  when  trained  ones  are 
already  in  existence. 

Fifth,  we  are  not  here  to  tell  you  that  high- 
ways represent  the  only  form  of  useful  pub- 
lic works.  We  do  say,  however,  that  high- 
ways represent  a  form  of  public  works  used 
by  everyone  every  day.  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Highways  are  needed  in  all  of  the 
various  communities  and  the  war  program 
riisultjng  in  the  destruction  of  many  existing 
roads  will  create  an  even  greater  need  aJter 
the  war  is  over.  We  feel  that  highways  prop- 
erly located  and  constructed  represent  a  real 
investment  rather  tlian  merely  an  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds. 

Sixth,  we  wish  to  jwiht  out  that  the  pro- 
gram submitted  to  your  committee  Is  not 
ore  which  emanates  from  Washington.  It 
Is  being  submitted  to  you  by  the  State  high- 
way departments  of  the  48  States,  and  we 
represent  the  same  people  that  you  represent. 
If  we  did  not  believe  In  this  program:  if  we 
did  not  think  it  was  sound:  and  if  we  did  not 
believe  that  our  people  would  support  it.  we 
would  not  submit  It  for  ycur  consideration. 
We  know  that  the  public  needs  and  demands 
the  necesary  roads  to  handle  the  Nation's 
motor  transportation   requirements. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee. 

Statement  of  Prtd  R  WHm.  CHner  Enci- 
I  Nrm  State  Highway  Departmznt  or  Iowa. 
{  Member.  American  Association  or  Stats 
i  HiCHWAT    OmciALS 

I  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman;  the  group  ap- 
pearing before  you  and  your  committee  today 

'  represents  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials.  We  have  two  matters 
which  we  wish  to  present  to  you.  One  of 
these  matters  pertains  to  the  approximate 
fi75.0OO.0C0  of  regular  Federal-aid  road 
funds,  secondary  Federal-aid  road  funds  and 
railroad  crossing  funds  heretofore  author* 
ized  by  Congress  and  allotted  to  the  several 
States,  but  which  funds  the  States  have  been 
unable  to  expend  because  of  restrictions 
growing  out  of  the  war  effort. 


All.Jl 
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Under  the  exlstln?  Federal  law  these  funds 
Tt-mi-lnlng  unexpended  on  June  30  next  will 
revert  to  the  Federal  Government  and  will 
be  reallotted  among  the  several  Slates  It 
would  appear  that  since  the  States  have  been 
unable  to  expend  these  funds  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  but  through  a  war  condi- 
tion which  we  were  all  unable  to  avoid,  the 
reversion  and  reallocation  of  those  funds 
should  be  su^'pended  during  this  war  emer- 
gency. 

The  other  matter  which  we  wish  to  present 
to  your  committee  at  this  time  is  a  forward- 
IfMklng  suggestion  for  the  post-war  period. 
Before  dlscuislng  either  one  of  these  matters 
Jn  any  detail.  I  think  It  advisable  to  teil  your 
Committee  something  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Offlcials.  and  since 
your  chairman  has  so  graciously  intrtKluced 
the  member*  of  your  committee  U)  us,  we 
should  like  to  reciprocate  by  hurotluciiig 
to  you  the  ri  presentatives  of  the  American 
Asaociation  of  State  Highway  Offlcials,  who 
are  appearing  before  you  today. 

The  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
CfflciaJs  was  organized  In  1914  The  associa- 
tion ijicludos  the  State  hls?hw.iy  departments 
Of  all  the  48  States  of  the  Union,  the  State 
highway  departments  of  the  Territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  United  States  Public 
Reads   Administration. 

We  have  here  today  representatives  from 
the  State  highway  departments  of  24  of  the 
States  That  is  exactly  one-half  of  the  mem- 
ber States  of  the  Union  As  I  Introduce  the 
reprcsi  ntatives  from  each  State,  I  should  like 
to  have  them  stand  up  so  that  you  can  see 
them  ar.d  we  can  thus  become  better  ac- 
quainted. 

Alabama:    W.  G    Pruett,  commLssioner. 

California:  F  J.  Grumm,  assistant  State 
h;).;hvvay  engineer 

Ct^nnecticut:  W.  J.  Cox,  State  highway 
Commissioner 

Delaware:  \V  VV  Mack,  State  highway 
encinecr. 

Indiana  S  C  Hadden,  chairman.  State 
higiiway  coniinisoion. 

Iowa:   F.  R.  White,  chief  ent;ineer. 

Kentucky:  T.  H   Cutler,  chief  engineer. 

Mpssachusetts:  H.  A.  MacDoiuild.  commis- 
Bioner  of  public  works. 

Maryland;  Ezra  B.  Whitman,  chairman, 
State  roads  department. 

Michigan:  G.  D<inald  Kennedy,  represent- 
ing L  B  Reld.  commissioner;  Carl  McMtJiiagle, 
director,  planning  and  traffic;  Scott  Baker, 
construction  engineer, 

Mississippi:  H.  J.  Patterson,  chairman. 
State  highway  commission;  E.  D  Kenna,  State 
highway  director;  T   J.  Lowry,  commissioner. 

Missouri:   C.  W.  Brown,  chief  engineer, 

Nebraska:  W.  C.  Scott,  State  engineer. 

New  Hampshire:  F  E.  E\erett,  commis- 
sioner. 

New  York:  H  O  Scliermcrhorn.  commis- 
sioner of  highways. 

North  Carolina:  John  J.  Clark,  commis- 
Bloner.  W.  Vance  Bane.  State  highway  engi- 
neer; Charles  Ross,  general  counsel. 

Ohio:    H.  G    Sours,  director  of  highways. 

Oregon:  R  H  Baklock,  State  lUghway  engl- 
lie?r. 

Rhode  Island:  G  H  Henderson,  chief,  divi- 
sion of  roada  and  bridges. 

South  Carolina:  J  S.  Williamson,  chief 
hl'^hway  commissioner 

Tennessee:  C  W  Phillips,  commissioner  of 
h;s:hways. 

Texas:     Brady     Gentry,     chairman.     State 
highway     commission,     president,     American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Oil^clals 
:     VlrEinia:    J.    A.    Anderson,    State    highway 
commissioner. 

West  Vir'^lnla:  W  H.  Schimmel,  district 
engineer;  Julian  Lynch,  Charles  Moore. 

Tliese  men  come  from  24  of  the  States. 
Had  time  and  the  exigencies  of  wartime 
U.;v,.>l  permitted,  we  could  have  had  here  to 


present  to  you  representatives  from  every 
Sta.e  In  the  Union  because  evciy  State  high- 
way department  In  the  Union  is  an  active 
and  paid-up  member  of  the  American  As.so- 
ciation  (.f  State  Highway  Officials. 

Having  thus  been  Introduced  to  the  State 
highways  offlcials  who  are  appearing  before 
you  today,  ytiu  will  doubtless  be  imprcsst  U 
by  the  fact  that  State  highway  officials  look 
much  the  same  as  Member.s  of  C(jngres.s — and 
we  are  In  fact  very  much  the  same  -both  you 
and  we  are  public  officials.  We  are  interested 
in  exactly  tlie  .same  purpfjces  We.  both  <jf 
us.  your  committee  and  our  group,  are  actu- 
ated solely  by  service — a  desire  to  do  a  good 
Job  for  the  people  whom  we  repre»»enl.  I 
think  perhaps  I  c:in  explain  the  purpo.-.es  of 
the  American  Association  of  Stale  Highway 
Officials  more  qulrkly  and  conclMly  by  read- 
ing to  you  the  flr.st  paragraph  of  article  II  of 
the  Bssociatlons  coiibtilution,  which  is  as 
follows; 

'ARTICLE    II     Pl'RPOSl 

"The  purpose  for  wlilrh  the  a»«;oclation  Is 
organized  and  for  which  it  shall  be  peri>etu- 
ated  i«  to  studv  the  varlou.s  materials,  meth- 
ods of  construction  and  maintenance,  all 
problems  connected  wiih  highway  tran:>port, 
and  other  highway  problems  of  the  United 
States;  to  exchange  ideas;  to  promote  a  closer 
relallon.ship  botween  State  and  territorial 
highway  departments  with  a  view  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  system  of  admlnl.stration, 
construction,  and  maintenance;  to  promote 
legislation  for  the  pxirpose  of  conserving  the 
capitLil  invested  m  hli;hway  conttruction  and 
maintenance  by  producing  the  highest  pos- 
sible efficiency,  and  to  cooperate  In  every 
way  possible  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Road^j  (now  the  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration) or  similar  Federal  organiza- 
tions In  the  consideration  of  road  problems. "" 

The  association  maintains  a  headquarters 
office  at  1220  National  Pre.'i.s  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  and  has  maintained  such  head- 
quarters for  the  past  more  than  20  years. 
The  association  derives  Us  funds  from  annual 
dues  paid  by  the  various  Slate  highway  de- 
partments. These  dues  are  paid  by  the  State 
highway  departments  out  of  the  public  treas- 
uries of  the  respective  State.".  Thus  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  is  financed  through  public  funds 
furnished  tiircugh  the  respective  States. 
We  are  net  aftilialed  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion We  have  no  entangling  alliances.  We 
are  masters  of  our  own  hou.-e.  We  are  gov- 
erned only  by  our  juckincnt  and  cur  con- 
sciences as  to  what  is  the  right  and  proper 
thing  to  do  for  the  benefit  aid  welfare  of 
cur  respective  States  and  the  United  States. 
We  are  not  Interested  In  securing  'ny  con- 
tracts; we  nie  not  interested  in  any  equip- 
ment; we  are  net  promoting  any  material; 
we  have  nothing  to  sell.  We  are  the  re- 
sponsible representatives  of  the  State  high- 
way departments  of  the  several  States  wh:ch 
collectively  have  under  the.r  Jurl.-dictlon  and 
control  approximately  500,000  miles  of  the 
mcst  important  hlphvvays  of  the  States  and 
the  Nation.  It  is  our  duty  and  responsibility 
to  construct  a;id  maintain  those  highways 
in  a  manner  satisfactcjry  to  our  people. 
Many  of  us  h;-.ve  spent  our  lives  m  the  serv- 
ice of  nur  S:aes.  Since  Congressman  Ci'.v- 
NINCHAM.  of  Iiwa.  m  whose  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  reside,  has  already  stated  to 
your  committee  that  I  am  the  dean  of  the 
State  highway  officials  m  that  I  have  ren- 
dered longer  continuous  service  to  my  State 
than  has  any  other  State  highway  official,  it 
may  perhaps  be  not  inappropriate  for  me  to 
say  that  I  have  served  the  Iowa  State  High- 
way Commission  for  35  years,  duiing  the  past 
24  of  which  years  I  have  been  Its  chief  ergi- 
neor  Much  of  that  same  statement  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  many  other  men  who 
have  been  introduced  to  yc  u  here  today. 

The  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  sponsored  and  worLid  for  the 


adoption  of  the  original  Federal  Aid  Roni 
Act  in  1916.  The  afsoctation  sponsored  and 
worked  for  the  revised  Federal  Aid  Hoad  Ac  t 
of  1921.  which  act  up  to  the  present  time 
constitutes  the  basic  Federal  aid  road  laiV 
of  this  country,  and  under  which  Federal 
Aid  Road  Act  the  State  highway  departments. 
In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
cl  Public  Roads  or.  more  lecently.  the  Publ.c 
Roads  Administration,  have  con.^tructed  in 
this  Nation  the  greatetit  and  finest  hlgh/.y 
system  this  world  ban  ever  ki.own 

We  tender  to  you  our  technUal  skill,  our 
experience,  and  our  knowledge  of  highway 
construction  and  mamt'-niince  matters, 
gained  thrcnigh  the  pa->l  quarter  century. 
We  come  before  ycur  committee  today  to 
submit  our  recommendations  to  you.  who  are 
the  responsible  representative  of  the  Co:i- 
gresB.  and  through  you  to  t'.ie  Con"re''S.  whli  li 
Is  made  up  of  the  responsible  representatives 
of  tlie  people  thetnseUe.. 

With  that  somewhat  brief  explanation  as 
to  who  and  what  the  Ameiican  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials  is,  I  should  like  to 
Bubmlt  to  you  a  proposed  bill  of  a  more  or 
less  routine  nature.  de^iK'iiert  to  prevent  the 
reversion  and  reallocation  of  heretofore  au- 
thorized but  unexpended  regular  Federal-aid 
road  funds,  secondary  Federal-aid  road  funcs, 
and  Federal-aid  railroad-crossing  funds, 
which  have  been  allocated  to  the  several 
States  but  not  yet  expended  because  of  rc- 
stricticns  due  to  the  war  emergency. 

In  addition  to  preventing  the  reversion  arid 
reallocation  of  these  fiiud.s  this  bill  would 
make  such  existing  funcl.s  available  for  u^e 
by  the  Public  Roads  Administration  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  rights-of-way  and 
for  the  making  of  surveys  and  plans  for  high- 
way projects  to  be  constructed  in  the  po.st- 
war  period  when  unemployment  problems 
will  be  pressing  for  solution.  (Mr.  White 
read  and  explaliicd  the  proposed  hill,  copy  of 
which  is  attached  hereto  Also,  he  submittei! 
a  tabulaticn  showing  the  amount  of  thtj 
above-mentioned  Federal  roi^d  funds  avail- 
able to  each  State  as  of  January  31.  1943, 
copy  of  which  tabulation   is  attached  ) 

With  that  brief  explanation,  Mr  Chairman, 
we  sihnuld  like  to  submit  this  bill  for  your 
consideration:  and  I  now  desire  to  Introduce 
to  you  Mr  Brady  Genin,-,  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Slate  Highway  CommLssion  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Siate 
Highway  Officials,  who  will  prisent  to  you 
the  association's  proposal  for  the  authorizing 
of  funds  at  this  time  to  be  used  in  the  pcist- 
war  period  to  accomplish  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  Improving  the  Natlon'.s  highway  sys- 
tem  and  at  the  same  time  aid  In  the  relief 
of  unemployment,  which  will  be  a  problem 
at  that  time  no  less  serious  than  some  of 
the  war  problems  which  haunt  your  thoughts 
at  the  present  time. 

St.\tement  of  Brady  GtKTRY.  PREsmtNT  or 
THF.  Amfrican  Association  or  State  High- 
way Officials 

proposal    by    the    amfhican    assotiation    of 

STATE  HIGHWAY  OFFlClAlS  TO  TMF  NATIONAL 
CONGRESS  FOR  THE  SPEriFIC  AUTHORIZATION 
NOW  CF  FL'NDS  FOR  F.O\D  CONSTF.fCTION  IM- 
MEDIATELY FOLLOWTNC  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
WAR 

The  highway  departments  of  the  48  States, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia present  the  request  that  the  Congress 
authorize  at  this  time  the  sum  of  not  less 
than  $1,000,000,000  yearly  for  a  period  of  at 
least  3  years,  effective  Immediately  on  the 
conclusion  of  actual  hostilities  of  the  present 
war,  for  the  puriwse  of  reh.Tbilltatlng.  Im- 
proving, and  expanding  the  Nations  highway 
trar^portat:on  system 

We  are  today  engaged  In  the  gieatest  v.ar 
effort  of  our  historj-  It  is  a  complete,  total, 
and  all-out  war  Neither  man  nor  money  is 
bving  spared.    The  i'rciiclcnl  ha.^  uiuiouncrd 
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thst  11.300.000  men  will  be  !n  the  tnned 
services  of  our  c»untry  by  December  ol  this 
year.  Mr.  McNutt  hM  stated  tbst  10.500X>00 
men  will  be  In  the  munitions  fsctories  alone 
by  that  time.  It  is  generally  eald  that  there 
will  be  SS.000.000  engaged  solely  In  the  war 
effort  when  this  year  closes  and  an  additional 
13.000.000  to  35.000.000  who  sre  partially  so 
engaged.  0<jr  decree  of  participation  Is  em- 
phasized when  we  recall  that  in  the  recent 
First  World  War  we  had  only  4.600.000  men 
In  the  armed  serrlres  and  bought  practically 
all  our  munitions  of  war  from  others,  where- 
as In  the  present  war  we  are  the  arsenal.  If 
not  the  gransry.  fur  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  We  are  now  operating  on  a 
tlOO,OOOXXX),000-s-year  expenditure  basis  for 
war  alone — something  entirely  new  In  our 
history,  if  not  Jn  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
seems  fairly  evident  that  the  war  will  cost  us 
In  the  neighborhood  of  »300 .000,000 .000  Con- 
ceivably It  may  cost  us  coroslderably  more. 
The  Nation  accept*  without  question  the  ver- 
dict of  Congress  that  the  result  will  t>e  worth 
the  cost  In  men  and  treasure. 

Some  day  the  present  conflict  will  end. 
The  people  of  our  country  will  have  under- 
gone a  period  of  emotional  strain  and  self- 
denial.  Hundreds  of  thousands.  If  not  mil- 
llonB.  will  have  made  great  sacrifices  We  do 
not  believe  their  temper  and  mood  will  be 
such  that  they  will  liehtly  accept  any  verd.ct 
that  they  must  also  then  suffer  wrious  eco- 
nomic depression  It  Is  not  good  for  our 
country  and  its  institutions  that  they  have 
to  do  so.  yet  the  historic  fact  is  that  th.s 
country  has  experienced  an  economic  depres- 
Bion  of  at  least  3  years'  duration  after  each 
of  Its  major  wars,  usually  beginning  imme- 
diately at  the  war's  close.  Pracucally  all 
countries  of  the  world  have  had  similar  ex- 
periences—sometimes with  dra-stic  and  piti- 
able consequences.  It  might  easily  be  feared 
that  cur  country's  stupendous  effort  in  the 
present  Instance  might  make  fnr  the  same 
result.  pos?ibIy  In  an  aggravated  and  ex- 
tended form. 

Unquestionably  the  transformation  of  our 
country  from  a  total-war  economy  to  a  civil- 
ian peacetime  economy.  Including  the  com- 
plete disruption  of  the  employment  of  ap- 
proximately 50.000.000  people.  Is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  Congress  great  concern,  as  well  as 
to  warrant  serious  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem involved.  It  Is  a  problem  no  less  than 
the  war  itself — one  In  which  the  consequences 
can  be  almost  as  fateful  as  the  result  of  the 
present  world  conflict. 

Is  there  something  this  Congress  can  do 
now — March  1943— to  prevent  such  a  condi- 
tion, or.  11  not  prevent  it.  to  at  least  lessen 
Iti  .severity  and  shorten  its  duration?  We 
believe  that  there  is.  With  your  further  in- 
dulgence, may  we  briefly  discuss  the  Nation's 
hii:hway  tran.spcrtatlcn  sy.i'em. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  indispensable 
utility  to  the  people's  welfare  we  must  keep 
In  mmd  that  It  is  a  responsibility  of  tlie  Con- 
gress, primarily  because  of  Its  use  but  also. 
In  our  cFinlon,  because  of  federally  imposed 
motor-vehicle-user  taxes,  which  reached  the 
t<  tal  sum  of  >6au  000,000  In  the  calendar  year 
1942. 

There  are  today  500  000  miles  of  designated 
State  highways,  C0J.030  miles  of  city  streets, 
and  2,4000C0  miles  of  undesignated  rural 
roads.  All  the  undesignated  rural-roJd  mile- 
age and  practically  all  of  the  city-street  mile- 
age Is  subject  to  designation  and  Inclusion 
In  the  designated  State  highway  system  Of 
these  3.200.000  miles  of  roadway,  constituting 
the  N:iUon's  highway  transportation  system, 
2.550,000  miles  have  not  now,  and  never  have 
had.  pavement  of  either  oil,  concrete,  or  brick. 
The  remainder  of  tlie  mileage  has  at  som-e 
time  been  paved  and  is  today  In  various 
states  of  repair.  A  consideraole  part  of  it 
needs  replacement  or  improvement.  It  is 
definitely  known  that  approximately  $12,000.- 
000  COO  has  been  spent  on  the  de.slgnatcd 
highway  svsten  It  Is  e.'-tiinaicd  that  r.p- 
proxtmately     $25,000,000,000     has     been     ex- 


pended sines  1910  on  designated  highways, 
city  streets,  and  rural  roads  exclusive  of  relief 
expenditures.  Including  relief,  the  total 
estimated  expenditure  Is   $38,600,000,000. 

We  consider  It  a  oonservattTe  estimate  to 
say  that  •10,000.000.000  could  be  economically 
invested — not  merely  expended — on  the  re- 
habilitation. Improvement,  and  expansion  of 
the  Nation's  highway  transportation  system 
and  that  stich  an  Investment  wotild  render  a 
return  to  the  people  of  our  country  In  acttul 
dollars  and  cents. 

This  Is  an  automotive  age  and  we  live  In 
tlie  world's  greatest  automotive  country. 
There  were  80.000.000  cars  on  cur  highways 
when  we  entered  the  present  war.  Does  any- 
one think  that  we  can  maintain  our  stand- 
ards and  discharge  our  obligations  after  this 
war  is  over  unleM  there  is  sufficient  business 
development  to  Increase  the  cars,  trucks,  and 
bu  ses  on  the  Nation's  roeds  beyond  the  pre- 
war figure  and  upward,  finally  to  36  or  40 
millions? 

It  is  cur  observation  that  highway  con- 
struction has  not  In  the  past  kept  pace  with 
highway  demand  and  that  our  highway  system 
was  neither  good  enough  nor  large  enough 
when  the  present  war  commenced  If  we 
are  correct  in  that  belief,  what  about  the 
post-war  period  with  Its  greatly  Increased  de- 
mands? It  is  tragically  true  that  our  In- 
ability at  the  present  time  to  do  any  sub- 
stantial betterment,  because  of  war's  restric- 
tions, will  make  the  problem  a  great  one. 
Unquestionably,  we  are  now  losing  ground 
from  a  highway  standpoint.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  our  highway  system  must  be 
made  better  and  that  It  should  be  consider- 
ably expanded. 

"The  obvlr.us  danger  In  connection  with 
consideration  of  this  problem.  Is  In  failure 
to  envision  the  tremendous  scope  of  high- 
way transportation  and  Its  full  meaning  to 
cur  country.  Highway  transportation  is 
everywhere— it  is  as  big  as  the  country  itself. 
Go  wherever  you  will,  you  cannot  escape  its 
obvious  import.  There  is  hardly  a  house  in 
all  cur  vast  country  that  cannot  be  reached 
by  it.  It  Is  truly  a  life  blood  of  cur  country 
and  Its  people.  There  are  many  modem  con- 
veniences that  are  considered  essential,  but  if 
we  were  to  be  denied  some  of  them  and  could 
have  our  choice,  there  would  be  few.  with  any 
knowledge  of  our  civilian  economy,  who 
wculd  ever  part  with  highway  transport  as 
we  knew  It.  Such  a  step  would  take  us 
backward  for  generations. 

We  stated  In  the  beginning  that  Congress, 
In  cur  opinion,  should  take  action  now  that 
would  guarantee  that  the  48  States,  2  Terri- 
tories, and  the  District  of  Columbia  high- 
way depajtmentfi,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Public  Roads  Administration,  would  ex- 
pend not  less  than  $1,000,000,000  yearly  of 
Federal-aid  funds  in  at  least  each  of  the  3 
years  immediately  following  the  war's  con- 
clusion, and  that  the  authorization  should  be 
made  now.  We  repeat  that  statement  and 
yet  we  think  we  err  in  not  urging  you  to 
authorize  us  to  invest  a  greater  amount. 
Why  do  we  say  bo? 

Employment  in  useful  work  which  raises 
the  Naticui's  income,  results  in  what  we 
choose  to  call  prosperity.  Highway  construc- 
Uon  is  useful  work.  It  is  more  than  \ise- 
ful — to  a  country  such  as  ours  it  is  indis- 
pensable. Highway  construction  Is  i^eal  as 
a  kind  of  work  to  stimulate  production  and 
employment,  yet  it  Is  not  a  competitor  of 
private  industry,  neither  does  It  run  counter 
to  the  principles  of  private  enterprise.  It  is 
a  distinct  help  to  private  industry  in  that 
it  star'cs  a  chain  or  cycle  of  business  move- 
ments wh'ch  stimulates  business  in  many 
ways  as  well  as  in  far  removed  places.  Our 
great  aim  must  be  to  avoid  unemployment. 
Large  numbers  of  Idle  men  always  mean  a 
business  recession.  If  continued,  it  becomes 
a  depression,  the  duration  of  which  deter- 
mines its  severity. 

An  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,000  yearly  In 
highway  construction  will  give  approximately 


"JSOJOOO  men  wor*  for  1  year.  An  expendi- 
ture of  $3,000,000,000  a  year  in  highway  ccn- 
structian  would  give  1,000.000  men  employ- 
ment at  gainfxil  labor.  The  aucoeia.  bow- 
ever,  of  such  a  propoaed  program  in  tbm 
S-year  period  Immediately  follcwlng  the  war 
must  wholly  depend  on  having  sufident  and 
entirely  complete  plans  ready  when  boatlll- 
tles  end  and  this  woixld.  in  turn,  depend  upon 
action  by  the  Congress  now.  maklBf  oon- 
BummatlcD  of  the  profpvm  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  before  con- 
tracts can  be  let  for  highway  ootuitructlon 
aggregating  $1,000,000,000,  the  Bute  highway 
departments  must  make  surveys,  aectira 
rlgbt«-of-way,  atul  draft  detailed  plans,  at  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  aaoO.OOOXXX).  It 
will  take  time  to  complete  these  various  steps. 
This  vitally  demonstrates  why  the  pro^sm 
must  be  a'-sured  by  congressional  action 
before  the  States  undertake  such  an  effort. 
It  is  the  only  method  which  will  result  in 
real  economy  and  a  careful  selection  of  the 
work  to  be  done. 

There  Is  now  much  planning — or,  at  least, 
talk  of  planning — for  the  post-war  period. 
The  country  seems  to  be  full  of  planning 
agencies  and  societies.  All  plans  envision  a 
noble  purpose — putting  idle  men  to  work, 
stabilizing  employment,  maintaining  the  na- 
tional iuoome.  and  finally  assuring  a  meas- 
ure of  prosperity  for  our  people.  They  seek 
to  avoid  the  mountaintops  of  booms  and  the 
deep  valleys  of  depression,  and  aim  instead  at 
economic  evenness  end  stability. 

Highway  construction  Ir.  given  the  same 
classification  and  standing  in  all  well-oonsid- 
ered  plaiuiing  treatments  as  private  construc- 
tion because  it  is  the  one  utUity  that  is  an 
obligation  and  responsibility,  not  of  private 
agency  but  of  government  itself. 

It  is  our  belief,  therefore,  that  the  Federal 
Govenunent's  first  and  major  concern  in  the 
field  of  public-works  construction  should  he 
highway,  road,  and  street  construction,  and 
that  this  construction  should  receive  fvill  and 
complete  treatnient  by  Goverrunent  before 
consideration  is  given  to  other  kinds  of  pub- 
lic-works construction.  Certainly  the  need 
for  further  stabilization  of  employment 
should  first  develop  before  the  Govenunent 
enters  construction  fields  which  compete  with 
private  enterprise. 

This  subject  has  been  presented  up  to  this 
point  as  If  we  were  asking  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
expended.  So  far  It  has  been  urged  only  on 
its  merits  as  an  investment  In  the  future 
economic  welfare  of  our  country  and  because 
it  would  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  re- 
lieving unemployment  in  a  period  that  may 
be  a  critical  one  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

There  is,  however,  another  great  and  im- 
pelling reason  as  to  why  the  Congress  should 
authorize  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
and  the  State  highway  dep&itments  to  Invest 
every  dollar  that  is  economically  possible  on 
the  Nation's  highway  transportation  system 
In  the  3  years  Immediately  following  the  war. 

These  3  years  will  constitute  the  period  In 
which  the  war  effort  will  be  liquidated.  Hew 
much  money  will  the  Congress  appropriate 
during  this  period?  Certainly  $75,000,000,- 
000 — probatly  more.  The  liquidation  of  a 
war  effort  that  must  include  at  least  11,000,- 
000  m.en  in  the  armed  forces  and  30.OCO.C00 
or  more  In  ■war  and  allied  industries  Is  a  tre- 
mendous and  costly  undertaking. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  the  further  service  of  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  the  men  In  the  war  Industries  and  in 
the  armed  service  Iccsted  in  continental 
United  States,  does  anyone  think  that  all 
that  can  be  spared  will  be  immediately  dis- 
charged Tvhen  hostilities  cca5e?  Regardless 
cf  the  administrEtlon  In  power  at  that  time. 
Isn't  it  lo^cal  to  conclude  that — after  the 
struggle  which  our  country  h:;s  Just  urdsr- 
gone — tens  of  millior.s  of  industry  workers 
end  armed  forces  will  not  summarily  be 
severed  from  their  service  until  employment 
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!s  definitely  known  to  be  available.  They 
have  been  assured  of  that  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  the  President  or  the  United 
Btates,  as  well  as  by  the  Vice  President  and 
many  others  m  hUh  positions.  Maybe  It 
ehculd  not  have  been  done,  biu  it  has  been 
done.  We  rather  think  that  the  promLsea 
will  have  to  be  made  good  and  that  Congre.sa 
Itself  will  be  interested  in  seeing  that  such 
ia  done 

If  such  a  situation  means  anything.  It 
means  that  there  must  be  assurance  of  em- 
ployment for  Ihe-^^e  tens  of  millions  before 
th«tr  dlscbarge  ttom  the  armed  forces  and 
the  war  Industries  and  if  you  do  not  make 
poMlble  the  employment  for  a  portion  of 
them  you  will  nevertheless  expend  the  same 
funds  by  the  resultant  extension  of  their 
wartime  employment  and  service. 

For  every  billion  dollars  you  let  us  Invest  In 
the  Nations  highway  sy.stem.  730  000  men  of 
tiie  Nations  armed  forces  and  war  workers 
can  be  immediaiely  taken  off  the  Clovern- 
BHMit  pay  roll  and  given  employment  by  State 
highway  departments  and  allied  industries  In 
gainful  work.  It  will  be  an  Investment  in  the 
future  of  our  country.  It  will  relieve  unem- 
ployment at  a  time  when  it  Is  vital  that  we 
have  none.  It  will,  we  think,  be  a  saving  of 
money  that  otherwise  will  be  expended  with- 
out beneficial   result. 

You  have  shown  groat  and  commendable 
courage  in  spending  unprecedented  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  because  you  thought  It 
was  necessary.  Need  we  emphasize  that — 
because  ot  the  strcs.s  and  strain  of  the  many 
emergencies  the  country  will  have  experi- 
enced—it  is  vitally  important  that  our  ship 
of  state  be  secure  and  steady  in  the  immedi- 
ate post-war  period  and  that  an  investment 
of  a  few  billions  in  tiseful — yes.  indi.spensa- 
ble — highway  construction  will  be  Ju.st.fied  la 
order  to  make  sure  that  It  Is  that  way. 

We  present  this  proEirain  in  the  belief  that 
lis  con.-iumniation  will  represent  a  substantial 
contribution  by  the  Congress  and  the  State 
highway  departments  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  Immediate  post-war  period. 
It  Is  novel  In  tliat  It  does  not  plan  for  the 
Whole  world  but  Is  designed  only  to  make  life 
a  little  easier  for  our  own  people  and  our  own 
country.  It  was  conceived,  not  In  Washing- 
ten,  but  in  all  the  countries  and  all  the  States 
of  our  great  Nation.  If  your  foresight  and 
Wisdom  so  permit  It  wlU  be  carried  out  by  old. 
efficient,  and  regularly  established  agencies  of 
Government  and  the  money  will  be  expended 
uniformly  throughout  the  country  under  a 
formula  that  a.si^ures  fairness  to  each  State. 
We  believe  It  highly  meritorious.  We  feel 
that  serious  consideration  by  the  Congress 
will  result  in  its  adoption.  Wc  ask  that  con- 
sideration fully  convinced  that  its  obvious 
merits  Justify  it. 


Statement  of  T    H    Cvtltr.  State  Highway 
Engineer  of  Kentucky 

It  IS  my  desire  in  the  short  time  allotted 
to  emphasize  and  stress  certain  phases  of 
this   proposed   post-war  highway  program. 

First,  that  this  program  which  we  bring  to 
you  to  implement  Is  one  originating  from 
the  needs  of  your  people  back  h(>me  and 
not  from  some  newly  set  up  Wa.^hlngtoii 
bureau. 

Second,  there  Is  no  program  which  Con- 
gress can  foster  to  assist  in  the  change  from 
wartime  economy  to  that  of  peacetime,  that 
would  give  more  widespread,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  needed  work,  than  a  carefully 
planned  post-war  program  of  highway  work. 
Every  county  in  our  State  (Kentucky),  and 
I  am  sure  that  our  State  Is  typical  of  the 
Other  States,  has  needed  road  work  that  has 
been  postponed  due  to  l.'ick  of  funds  or  the 
exigencies  of  the  war.  In  1937,  through  cur 
planning  survey,  a  check  v.;ls  made  of  the 
rcecls  of  the  State   and  cnuniy  road  systems. 

We  have  these  nctUed  road  prujtcls  listed 


and  tabulated  for  every  county  both  on  the 
State-mamtal  led  systems  and  on  our  sys- 
tem of    rural   highways. 

Third,  distribution  of  labf)r.  Every  county 
and  town  has  furnished  men  to  the  armed 
forces  When  these  men  come  back  after 
hostilities  have  ceased,  road  work  would  give 
them  empU'vment  right  at  home  Road 
work  ranks  high  as  a  means  of  furnishing 
employment  Labor  is  recjuirfd  both  <(n 
the  Job  and  Indirectly  in  quarrle«.  refineries, 
cement  plants,  equipment  factories  and  dis- 
tributors, contractors  organizatious,  trans- 
portation   agencies,  etc. 

Nearly  90  cents  of  every  road  dollar  reaches 
and   employs   labor. 

This  opportunity  of  having  work  avail- 
able in  every  ccjunty  of  our  country  will  aid 
the  effort  to  adjust  the  dislocation  of  labor 
caused  by  the  war  effort  better  than  any- 
thing I  can  tliink  of.  At  the  same  time  the 
money  provided  Is  Invested,  rather  than 
Just  spent,  In  work  that  will  show  Increasing 
returns. 

Fourth,  by  utilizing  the  State  highway  or- 
ganizations, we  do  not  need  to  have  the 
waste  and  Inefficiency  that  follows  where 
funds  are  turned  over  to  newly  organized 
agencies. 

State  highway  departments  have  been 
functioning  for  more  than  20  years.  They 
have  been  close  to  the  people  and  we  believe 
they  have  earned  their  respect  and  confi- 
dence. What  we  now  need  is  the  authnriza- 
tion  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  Fedcral-a;d 
funds  already  allotted  to  the  States.  We 
can  then  proceed  with  the  surveying,  prep- 
aration of  detail  plans  and  securinR  of  rights- 
of-way  for  these  projects  and  bo  ready  to 
act  when   the  war  is  over. 


Letter  to  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
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HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.1943 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exl.nd  my  reniKrk.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

FEBRfARY     17,     1943. 

Mme    Chiang  Kai-shek, 

T'.c   White   House.   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mme  Chiang:  To  the  First  Lady  of 
China,  and  by  universal  acclaim,  one  of  the 
greatest  women  In  the  world,  our  proud  and 
wholehearted    welcome. 

We  welcome  you  also,  as  a  daughter  Is  wel- 
comed by  her  fost^-r  mother,  to  the  land 
where  you  received  an  American  education, 
where  you  spent  years  far  more  carefree  than 
those  of  late,  and  where  by  your  charm, 
your  modesty,  and  your  intellectual  attain- 
ments you  won  the  hearts  of  so  many.  And 
now.  both  for  your.self  and  ns  n  flaming  sym- 
bol, your  unflinching  courage  and  patience 
and  faith,  through  5  years  of  relentless  ag- 
gression and  horror,  arouse  the  admiration  of 
liberty-loving  people   the   world   over. 

The  bomber,  while  it  has  destroyed  boun- 
daries, has  shortened  distances  Today  we 
can,  like  Samuel  Johnson,  "survey  man- 
kind from  China  to  Peru"  with  the  twist  of 
a  radio  dial,  and  with  agony  and  resolution 
In  our  hearts. 

You  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  450.000.000 
souls.  Your  land  Is  about  one-third  larger 
than  ours  Several  millions  of  you.  includ- 
ing   the    Piesldent    himself,    are    Christians. 

You  tia\e   a   cultural    background   of   more 


than  4  000  years.  Today  you  have  com- 
pul.sory  education  at  the  age  of  6,  and  your 
hundreds  of  universities,  colleges,  and  tech- 
nical schools  exchange  brilliant  students  with 
our  own. 

You  are  brave  and  stoical.  Industrlotm, 
honest,  and  honorable.  Save  for  one  minor 
interruption,  we  have  always  b«"cn  at  peace 
with  you  During  the  difficult  period  of  the 
settlement  of  our  West,  the  importation  of 
•cheap  Chinese  labor'  brought  with  it  a  wave 
of  alarmed  mL^understanding  and  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  people  There 
was  no  Justification  for  this  fear.  Even 
under  the  1930  census  there  were  only  46  129 
Chinese  petiple  in  our  cuuniry.  We  have 
more  than  that  number  of  European  ref- 
ugees in  a  few  months 

Since  February  12.  1912.  China  has  been 
a  member  of  the  family  of  republics.  I  take 
this  auspicious  occasion  In  your  gracious 
presence,  as  an  Indication  of  my  unbounded 
admiration  of  a  nation's  courage  which  has 
amazed  the  world,  to  Introduce,  this  day. 
a  bill  to  grant  to  the  Chinese  rights  of  entry 
to  the  United  States  and  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. A  people  which  have  shared  with  us 
the  common  danger,  and  will  share  with  u.s 
the  eventual  victory,  a  people  which  have 
earned  our  friendship,  our  gratitude,  and  our 
respect,  have  by  the  same  token  surely  earned 
our  franchise. 

Long  live  the  Chinese  Republic! 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  dear  Madame, 
Respectfully  yours. 

Martin  J   Kennedy. 


Care  or  Chinese  Embassy, 
Washmgtofi.  D.  C.  Feb.  25,  1943. 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Kennedy, 

Mouse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D   C. 
Dear  Mr   Kennedy;  Your  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary  17  enclosing  a  bill  which  you  propo.se 
to  Introduce  to  Congress  has  Just   been   re- 
ceived 

I  am  Indeed  gratified  that  as  each  day 
passes,  better  underst.indmi?  between  our 
two  peoples  l.s  brouglit  at>out  by  farslghted 
leaders  on  both  sides  to  further  solidify  the 
traditional  friendship  between  our  two  great 
Countries.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
unexcelled  frlendsiiip  should  shine  as  a  torch 
to  guide  mankind  for  generations  to  come 
toward  peace  and  good  will. 

I  am  happy  to  .say  that  Americans  are  al- 
ways warmly  welcome  In  my  country  where 
they  will  find  my  people  ever  ready  to  receive 
them  as  friends  from  afar.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  take  this  opportunity  to  convey 
to  you  my  hearty  congratulations  for  your 
far-sightedness. 

Cordially  yours. 

Mayiing  Soonc  Chiang, 


Compulsory  Versus  Voluntary 
Manpower  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  11  ilcaislativc  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9>,  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  PiT.sident.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  inserted  in 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  .subject  Manpower:  CompuLsory 
Ver.su.s  Voluntary  Controls,  which  I  gave 
to  the  pres.s  on  March  1. 
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There  beinpr  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  concern  over  the  probleni  of  man- 
power and  Its  allocation  has  assumed  tre- 
niendous  proportion."  In  recent  weeks.  Tlie 
American  pe^^iple  are  gravely  concerned  with 
the  dlr.-^osltion  cf  this  problem,  for  they 
realize  that  their  fate  as  free  Individuals, 
the  fate  cf  the  ;y-iem  of  free  enterprise, 
which  built  America,  and  the  fate  of  our 
Nation  and  Its  Government  hang  in  the 
balance  The  mniiiicr  In  which  this  prob- 
lem IS  handled  and  the  philosophy  which 
lies  behind  Its  ndministratlon,  I.  e  .  com- 
j  ulslon  or  vohmtary  cooperation,  will  leave 
nn  indelible  mark  upon  American  history 
lor  better  cr  for  worpe 

Tlie  most  recent  effort  of  these  forces  of 
compulsion  has  been  the  "work  or  fight" 
edict,  which  has  emanated  from  high  places. 
V.'hlle,  In  the  spirit  of  patriotic  fervor  and 
dotormined  resolve  upon  complete  military 
victory,  this  prcpo.'-al  has  gained  .some  public 
support,  the  v:.st  majority  of  people  look 
upon  It  as  the  mt)st  serious  threat  to  the 
American  system  of  democratic  government 
r.nd  to  the  American  system  of  free  economic 
enterprise,  that  has  ever  emerged  m  our 
histcry. 

The  production  records  which  h.'ive  been 
achieved  In  America  over  the  years;  and. 
especially,  during  this  first  year  of  war, 
stavd  as  an  irrevocable  proof  that  no  system 
of  compulsion  ci'n  begin  to  atuln  the  ef- 
fective results  of  a  free  economic  system. 
This  system  of  compulsion;  that  Is.  freez-  | 
Ing.  cr  forcing,  men  into  a  given  Job.  was  , 
carried  out  in  btth  Italy  and  Germany,  | 
After  the  working  man  was  frozen  into  his 
Job.  ndustry  was  then  taken  over  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Government.  We  all  know 
what  the  result--^  in  thete  countries  have 
been— loss  of  freedom,  loss  of  right,  stifling 
of  progress,  and  constant  social  and  eco- 
nomic deterioration. 

In  this  total  war,  America  has  committed 
her.self  to  the  destruction  of  tlave  systems 
everywhere  in  the  world.  It  would  be  a  most 
tragic  and  deEtiuctive  thing  If  America,  it- 
Btlf,  b'-came  en.'-laved  while  s-t riving  to  dc- 
etroy  tlavery  in  other  lands 

Hitler,  himself,  has  prcclalmed  that  a;iy 
nation,  which  would  seek  to  defeat  him,  mu-^t 
Itself  become  a  rrgimcntcd  dictatorship.  I. 
for  cnc.  have  no  f:iith  in  the  validity  of  this 
pro::hecy  on  the  part  of  the  German  over- 
lord. 

But  there  Is  yet  another  danger  In  this 
Bvstcm  cf  compulsion.  'We  have  all  seen  the 
duplication,  confusion,  waste,  and  lack  cf 
Ecccmpllshment  that  h.ns  typified  the  efforts 
cf  tho-e  variou.s  ndminlftrallve  agencies  that 
have  been  created  to  administer  the  various 
T.ar  programs.  V.'e  have  all  beheld  their 
meager  accoir.pishmcnts.  their  lack  of  fore- 
Fight,  and  their  continued  encroachments 
upon  the  people.  The  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commis.'^ion  to  produce  a 
.•■ound  and  workable  policy  leaves  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  entrusting 
the  all-impurtant  problem  of  manpower  to 
the  dictates  of  this  ngency.  We  must  never 
permit  the  allocnt:i;n  of  manpower  to  be- 
come bogged  down  in  that  endless  chain  of 
rrd  tape,  confusion,  and  uncertainty,  that 
has  become  so  marked  in  the  efforts  of  other 
wartime    bureaucracies. 

At  the  present  lime.  In  America,  these 
burt-aucracies  are  telling  our  citizens  what  to 
wear,  how  much  to  eat.  what  they  can  do 
with  their  time  and  money,  and  controlling 
their  lives  in  a  number  of  Intimate  ways. 
The  American  people  have  borne  up  remarka- 
bly well  under  this  treatment:  but  I  seriotisly 
question  that  they  will  accept,  for  a  moment. 
the  dictatfs  of  nnv  bureau,  which  w;!!  seek 
to  tell  them  where  they  can  work,  when  Ihcy 
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can  work,  and  for  what  rates  of  pay  they  can 
work. 

Tlie  American  worker  has  e.lways  enjoyed 
freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  of  mobility. 
Tliere  Is  no  reason  now  to  expect  him  to  sub- 
mit  to   any   bureaucratic   edict,   which   will    ; 
break  up  his  home  by  forcing  him  to  take  a    ' 
Job  which  may  be  many  hundred*  of  miles 
away— a  Job  which  he  may  not  be  fit,  and  a 
Job  which  he  may  not  want,  to  do     I  not  only    j 
qucFtlon  the  effective  operation  of  a  system 
of  com.pulsion,  but  I  seriously  question  the    I 
need  for  such  a  system  at  this  time      It   is 
my  opinion  that  this  Is  another  grand  tcheme 
of    social    experimentation,    which    is    being 
carried  out  In  the  guU>e  of  a  war  measure — 
an  experiment  In  which  the  American  people 
are  beloR  used  aa  Foclal  guinea  pigs,  to  deter- 
mine the  efl'ect.venesfi  of  another  unnecessary 
New   Deal   enterprise. 

The   manpower  qucsilon   is  not   a  question    ; 
to  be  resolved  by  America  alone.     Wnen  we 
consider  this  issue  we  must  take  Into  account 
the  total  manpower  of  all  the  Allied  Nation.s, 
combined:  and  we  must  so  use  and  distribute    ' 
that   manpower  that  the  most  elTective  use    ; 
is  made  cf  every  able-bodied  man  available 
to  the  United  Nations'  cau.se. 

America,  Itself,  has  assumed  the  role  of  the    , 
arsenal   and   granary  of   the   civilized   world.    | 
This    should    be    our    fundamental    concern .  \ 
and  our  prime  function  In  this  war  against    i 
the  Axis  Powers.     I  believe,  therefore,  that  in 
view  of  the  large  number  cf  our  men  already 
under  arms,  we  should  now  see  to  it  that  cur 
production    and    agricultural    programs    are 
supplied  with  manpower  sufficient  to  insure 
their  continued  and  complete  success. 

Our  pleas  from  China  and  Russia  have  not 
been  f.r  men.  They  have  been  for  guns, 
planes,  tanks,  food,  and  all  the  other  mate- 
rials which  are  necessary  to  carry  on  a  mod- 
ern war. 

China  and  Russia  simply  do  net  have  the 
Industrial  capacity  necessary  to  absorb  or 
occupy  their  vast  manpower  reserves  In  any 
concerted  production  effort.  They  are  In- 
creasingly dependent  upon  the  advanced 
technology  and  productive  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  supply  their  material  needs. 
With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  our  own 
m.anpower,  I  believe  that  two  fundamental 
principles  should  be  our  guideposts  and  our 
directives:  First.  I  believe  that  we  should 
n^ike  every  effort  to  safeguard  the  system  of 
free  enterprise  which  has  built  America,  and 
to  see  to  it  that  the  driving  force  of  incentive 
Is  not  diminished  or  blotted  out.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer,  the  American  workman,  the 
American  manager  have  always  been  inspired 
by  the  system  of  incentives  and  rewards, 
which  has  marked  America's  economic  de- 
velopment. This  incentive  has  done  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  build  up  and 
sustain  the  great  productive  powers  of  our 
people. 

After  we  have  secured  this  system  of  in- 
centive apain«t  encroachment,  we  should 
then  see  to  It  that  a  balance  is  struck  be- 
tween our  civilian  and  military  economics. 
to  the  end  that  we  do  not  undertake  such 
gigantic  military  commitments  that  they 
will  break  the  back  of  our  production  ma- 
chinery, and  Impair  its  effectiveness  for  years 
to  come. 

The  production  problem  now  confronting 
America  is  not  merely  that  of  supplying  our 
own  Army,  for  not  only  is  America  com- 
mitted to  feed,  clothe,  and  equip  Its  own 
Army,  It  is  also  committed  to  the  feeding, 
clothing,  and  equipping  the  vast  armies  of 
our  allies,  which  number  into  the  many 
millions  of  men. 

■We  must,  therefore,  com.pute  the  man- 
power needs  of  our  productive  economy  on 
the  basis  of  supplying  the  military  machines 
of  all  the  United  Nations,  and  not  merely 
upon  the  basis  of  supplying  our  own  armed 
forces,  the  needs  of  which.  In  fact,  represent 


only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  volume  of 
war  production  which  must  come  from  the 
United  States. 

Sound  policy  must  look  to  war  and  food 
production  programs  based  on  an  American 
system  which  respects  our  fundamental  in- 
stitutions, and  which  respects  the  voluntary 
capacities  of  the  American  people.  The  con- 
tinued drafting  of  family  men  can  only  bring 
with  It  dire  dislocations  and  serious  reper- 
cussions. 

Food  production  is  another  example  of 
New  Deal  muddling  and  lack  cf  coordinated 
planning.  Faced  with  the  tremendous  mod 
for  increased  food  production,  the  New  Deal 
bureaucrats  still  labor  under  the  delusion  of 
scarcity.  The  farmer  has  been  given  neither 
the  manpower  nor  the  machinery  nor  the 
prices  necessary  to  attain  the  goals  of  in- 
crea.sed  food  production. 

No  less  a  critic  than  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  whose  broad  experience  and  ex- 
tensive background  permit  him  to  speak  out 
upon  these  isiues  with  no  little  EUthority. 
has  said  that  we  must  be  very  careful  m  the 
allocation  of  our  manpower,  to  see  to  It  that 
we  do  not  commit  ourEClves  to  military  poli- 
cies so  gigantic  that  they  destroy  our  produc- 
tive powers — for  it  Is  well  known  that  a  col- 
lapse on  the  production  front  would  lead  to 
inevitable  defeat  on  the  field  of  batt:e. 

As  was  pointed  cut  by  Mr.  Hocvcr.  cur 
production  economy  and  our  sys'em  of  eco- 
nomic life  can  be  sustained  only  If  we  retain 
adequate  incentives  and  adequate  reserves  of 
manpower  In  those  vital  areas. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  pointed  cut  thct  th'ls 
great  and  productive  Nation  stands  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  going  hungry.  This  is  an  in- 
controvertible and  shameful  fact. 

Immediate  provision  must  be  made  to  re- 
lease the  restrictions  which  have  teen  paced 
upon  agriculture  over  the  last  decade,  so  that 
the  farmer  may  proceed  with  production 
without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal.  Farm 
labor  must  be  secured  to  the  farmer.  Th.'t 
is  a  step  fundamental  to  every  other  aspect 
of  the  war  effort. 

Moreover,  gasoline  and  farm  machinery 
must  be  provided  in  sufficient  quantity,  if  the 
food  production  program  is  not  to  collapse. 
There  is  no  group  in  the  American  eccnoaiy, 
other  than  the  farmer,  which  has  been  declt 
such  heavy  blows  by  these  lll-concaivcd  and 
ill-administered  plans  of  the  New  D^al 
bureaucracy.  If  adjustments  are  net  im- 
mediately "forthcoming.  America  and  her 
allies  will  be  in  for  a  serious  time. 

Tlie  recent  directives  cf  the  War  Man- 
power Commission— indefinite,  obscure,  and 
uncertain  as  they  are — clearly  indicate  that 
no  well-planned  and  well-cocrdmatcd  policy 
has  been  created  by  this  Commission.  The 
attitude  which  this  executive  department  has 
shown  has  caused  great  misgivings  among  a 
vast    portion  of   the  people. 

The  continued  insistence  cf  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  and  the  Selective  Service 
System,  on  drafting  all  men  within  the  ege 
groun  of  18  to  38.  without  respect  to  de- 
pendency, without  re.'^pect  to  the  home  and 
without  respect  to  the  family,  has  only 
served   to   shake   the   public   confidence. 

It  is  to  be  strongly  hoped  that  the  allo- 
cation of  manpower  does  not  remain  long  in 
the  power  of  this  executive  bureau,  there  to 
meet  with  the  sam.e  inconsistency  and  mal- 
administrations that  have  marked  its  el- 
forts  thus  far. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  firmly  convinced 
that  the  American  people  will  respond  to 
every  legitimate  demand  that  is  pieced  upon 
them  and  will  fulfill  every  need  occasioned 
by  the  war;  and  that  they  will  fully  execute 
all  America's  commitments  in  this  great 
struggle;  and  that  they  will  do  It  on  a  volun- 
tary" ard  cooperative  basis,  without  the  du- 
bious help  of  any  dictatorial,  or  bureaucratic, 
ccmnulsion. 
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Services  of  Supply 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

or   SOITH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  11  < h'nis.latii'e  day  of     \ 
Tutsday.  March  9>    1943  j 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccnsent  Lo  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  statement  made  by  Lt. 
Gen.  Billion  Somervell,  commandmg 
general.  Services  of  Supply,  at  the  War 
Department  Buildins  yesterday,  March 
10.  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Services  of  Supply.  Tb.e  statement  was 
made  to  thf  personnt'l  of  this  branch  of 
the  War  Dopartment.  and  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  mes-sage  to  those  makiuR 
up  that  branch,  and  to  the  country  in 
Kencral. 

,-  In  my  opinion,  this  was  a  wonderful 
talk,  and  very  much  worth  while.  The 
statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous men  of  the  Army,  not  so  much 
l>.'cau.se  of  his  high  rank,  but  because 
(u  th<'  extremely  pood  job  he  and  his 
departncnt  are  doing.  I  ask  that  the 
statement  may  appear  in  the  Record  m 
full. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Services  oT  Supply   1«   1   year  old. 

It  has  bpcn  a  momentcas  year  In  12 
short  months  we  have  created  within  the 
War  DepartmiTit  ont-  of  the  largest  orgaiiiz;i- 
tiuns  fur  .service  e\er  ccmceived  by  lu.iU:  we 
have  staffed  it  competently:  we  have  set  ob- 
.Kctives  that  most  men  in.s;.~i.t'd  could  nd  be 
riachcd  in  twice  12  monihi.  We  have  at- 
tanied  these  objectives 

The  fli-st  phase  of  our  job  h;\s  been  accom- 
plished wuh  great  credit  to  you  and  lo  the 
cr;janizatlon  hs  a  wi-.ole  We  are  well  Into 
the  second  phase  It.  tcxv  will  be  accom- 
plish'd  There  is  no  obsvacle  so  i-reat  that, 
wc-lniiij  to'^ether.  we  cannot  overcome   it 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  what  we  liave  done 
ao  far. 

We  have  procured  »17.000  00<.000  worth 
of  fiipphes  and  equipment  for  the  Army. 

In  that  huge  task  we  have  never  ptrmuted 
the  urw  for  incrensied  prcKiuction  to  retard 
ihe  development  of  new  and  Unproved 
weapons  or  to  Interfeie  with  making  the 
finest  quality  of  articles  for  our  fighting  men 
During  the  year,  we  have  brought  many  im- 
portant weapons  into  production  Tins  In- 
cUides  the  new  medium  tank,  several  caU- 
bers  of  self -pre  polled  artillery,  radio  lor 
previously  unknown  uses,  and  many  other 
import.int  items. 

We  have  accepted  delivery  on  a  large  por- 
tion Of  this  immense  proc;ram  We  Hie 
speedine  delivery  Oii  the  remainder 

We  have  Inducted.  c;&!>*ifit'd.  and  assigned 
mere  than  4.000.000  men 

We  have  f t  ;1  the^^e  n.en  adequately,  clothed 
them,  housed  them,  and  hive  kept  tJ^m  well. 

We  have  ccnsiructed  ♦<>.000.000.000  worth 
of  military  facilities. 

We  have  moved  over  1.000.000  men  and 
14.000  COO  ton*  of  supplies  .»nd  handled  mil- 
lions of  d.iracptlc  movements 

We  have  set  up  an  administjatlve  organl- 
zaMon  for  the  largest  American  Army  m  his- 
to.>-.  and  have  made  that  urga.uzation  lunc- 
t.cu. 


To  the  military  and  civilian  personnel  in 

tb.e  Servires  of  Supply.  I  here  and  now  say; 
Well  done." 

To  our  associates  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  armed  srrvlces.  to  our  fellow  workers 
in  Industry  and  commercial  life  and  in  the 
other  governmental  agencies,  I  oOer  my  deep- 
est gratitude 

Your  achievements  are  of  such  magnitude 
that  no  single  pair  of  eyes  can  see  them  all 
at  once,  no  flngle  mind  encompass  all  of 
them  Ther"fore,  let  us  study  them  part  by 
part,  so  that  knowing  the  parts  we  can  better 
Judge   the    whole 

Let  us  first  KX)k  at  your  procurement 
effort.s  You  were  harried  and  h;iriis.s€^  by 
the  necessity  rf  getting  immediate  results 
and  by  many  changes  of  plans 

These  chanires  were  inevitable  The  flvildltv 
of  war.  the  stre.ss  of  shortages  first  in  one  raw 
m-itenal  ard  then  In  another,  the  iinprc- 
dirt;ib!e  shifts  of  enemv  str;ite<  v  our  experi- 
ence on  the  fic'd  of  ha'tle-  all  ttiese  ie<ju(red 
revl.slon  from  time  tf>  time  of  the  Arrry  supply 
pri>grftm  There  will  be  mnny  revisions  In 
the  future.  War  Is  never  static;  our  plans 
never  can  be  pt  rmanenfly  tlxed 

But  in  spite  of  the«e  obstacles  we  pres.-jed 
forward  steadily  Wc-  are  still  ir.ovliiK  for- 
ward We  Will  continue  to  move  forward  at 
Increa.slnL^  «peed 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  we  will  carry  out  our  responsl- 
btllties  under  the  controlle<l -materials  plan 
We  are  making  good  progress  In  the  renego- 
tinMon  of  conti;ie'f  and  In  so  doing  we  con- 
tribute our  share  to  the  ifener.n!  effort  to 
p:event  Inflatinri  and  dislocation  Also,  with 
the  aid  of  the  War  Prod  ict Ion  Board,  we 
materially  Increased  the  use  of  smuU  plants 
geared  to  the  war  effort  We  will  further 
Increase  the  use  of  these  small  facilities 

In  our  fir.ef  year  we  .'.ystenint izecl  our  rela- 
tions with  the  other  United  Nations  on  all 
questions  of  supply  procurement  and  muni- 
tions a.«t«-ipnment.  Our  relations  with  our 
allies  arc  on  a  sound  basis  of  mutual  under- 
.standing  This  i.s  an  achievement  of  which 
we  nil  niay  be  proiul 

Having  ob*ai;ied  the  supplies.  It  was  our 
duty  to  make  rure  that  they  quirk'y  reached 
the  hand.s  of  troops  This  we  d.d,  without 
maintatnlnT  excessive  inventories 

The  part  you  played  in  logistics  overseas, 
atid  especflly  with  regrrd  to  the  African 
campaign,  was  superb  You  were  given  a  Job 
to  do;  you  did  It  At  the  snme  time  yotj  kept 
that  other  \ou]Z  pipe  line  full-  to  the  south- 
west Pacific.  Only  a  well-t^eared,  well-oiled, 
smooth-running  machine  could  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  so  well,  so  quickly  When 
you  are  called  upon  to  perform  s  milar  feats 
in  the  futuie.  I  know  you  will  sticceed  as  well. 

Without  bkill.  loyalty,  and  Immense  eftons 
In  the  arimini.>-trat.ve  services,  we  could  not 
have  succeeded  Without  the  benefit  of  hard- 
working, self-denying  staff  divisions  our  plans 
would  have  bogged  down.  Without  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  every  one  of  the  supply 
services  we  v.ould  have  fulled 

There  is  time  to  mention  each  service  and 
division  only  briefly  Our  personnel  activities 
have  become  inciuasingly  important.  Man- 
power In  all  its  phases— in  the  armed  forces. 
In  agriculture,  and  m  industry  -is  rapidly  be- 
coirang  a  most  ve>iiig  national  problem  We 
have  solved  many  rriiinpower  difUculttcs  and 
many  others  arc  in  process  of  solution. 

We  have  laid  a  go<xl  foundation  for  the 
bel!.er  use  of  bt)th  civiliau  and  military  per- 
sonnel The  ofllcer  sliortage  with  which  we 
bec.in  the  year  has  been  greatly  relieved; 
civilian  perstmnel  is  more  etflcicnt  and  mere 
properly  U'^ed.  We  have  placed  Increas.ng 
emphasis  on  training,  on  the  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  women,  on  the  curtailment  of  paper 
Work  We  have  aided  hi  the  settlement  of 
many  labor  di^putca. 


We  have  prepared  the  greatest  single  lon^?- 
range  educational  program  ever  set  up  In  a 
single  generation  and  have  done  It  in  a  few 
short  months  I  refer  to  our  training  pro- 
u'ram  in  American  coileves  and  our  premduc- 
tion  courses  m  our  high  .scIkioIs.  The  latter, 
alreadv  functioning,  will  save  millions  of 
man-hours  ol  instruction  of  new  soldiers, 
the  former  will  provide  the  technlciAiis  and 
sptciahst,'*  we  need  in  mecliaruzed  war  Our 
plans  to  keep  hitTh  the  morale  of  troops  are 
beint;  iealiz«l  We  iire  supplying  men  wheie 
they  are  needed  We  have  expanded  our  la- 
ciUtus  {or  training  cfBceis  and  men  and  uro 
improving  our  meUiods  of  instruction. 

In  the  administrative  services  I  want  to 
mention  the  organizali-ii  ct  the  Women  s 
Array  Auxiliary  Corps,  their  fine  accomplish- 
ments, and  th?  difficulties  still  to  be  over- 
come In  the  expansion  of  that  corps 

We  have  amiilgamated  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserve  and  Reset  ve  Offlcers'  Training 
Corps  into  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on 
time  and  with  little  w.iste  motion 

In  this  day  of  enemy-inspired  hatrrdF  cur 
chaplains  have  led  the  way  in  the  cocperaflon 
of  all  faiths     They  have  done  their  Job  well. 

Tlie  high  standards  of  Justice  maintained  in 
the  Army  are  a  credit  to  the  Jtidi^e  Ad\(X-a*e 
General.  Prompt  payment  of  nearly  f 4  COO  - 
000  000  a  month,  with  almost  a  c  mplete  ab- 
sence of  i>eculatlcn.  Is  a  tribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  office  cf  tlie  Chief  of  Finance. 
The  fact  that  only  last  v.e<k  investigators 
announced  that  there  had  been  almost  no 
sabotase  In  our  indtistrial  planL^  proves  that 
the  office  of  the  Provcst  M.irshsl  General  is 
on  its  tors.  We  are  pro-.-d  of  the  spirit  in- 
stllled  in  our  Corp«!  of  Milllarv  Police 

Our  Arinv  Exchange  Service  has  taken  half 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  e\ery-day  needs  to 
soldiers  stntlcned  far  from  retail  trading 
centers 

We  all  know  about  the  splendid  Job  of 
standardization,  simpllflci.tlon.  and  decen- 
tralization c:rr:cd  nut  bv  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eml  In  this  department  I  want  particularly 
to  mention  the  advances  tlie  Army  Ptmtal 
Service  has  made,  and  especially  the  estabhsli- 
ment  of  V-mnil 

Let  u«  IcoK  briefly  at  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Supply  Services  Army  Ordnance  In 
this  1  year  has  expanded  pro<iuclion  f^everi 
times.  Establi.'-hment  of  the  Ordnance  .Auto- 
motive Center  at  Detroit  has  f:peeded  produc- 
tion and  simplified  procedures  We  have  de- 
veloped  new  weapKins-HSieime  .so  revolutionary 
that  they  quickly  modified  the  science  of  t.ic- 
tlcs.  Other  new  we8p<7ns  are  in  process  now. 
We  have  rcdtsigned  f)ld  weapons  to  procure 
greater  efficiency  We  have  established  pr  :- 
duction-control  methods  vihich  plve  us 
maTimum  flexibility  in  meeting  the  clianging 
demands  of  war. 

E\e  y  Amerlcnn  .«;hould  be  proud  r.f  the 
M4  tank  In  spite  of  flresid''  stratejylsts  the 
men  who  actually  knriw  li-ist  that  this  is 
the  finest  tank  on  the  battlefield  We  are 
producing  ordnance  In  imemnse  quantity. 
In  the  First  World  War  our  allies  ftirnished 
most  of  our  artlllerj-;  all  -ur  t.mks  Today  the 
situation  is  reversed  We  mu't  not  only  sup- 
ply all  our  own  weap<m«  but  vp.«t  quantities 
for  the  other  United  Nations  This  we  are 
doing  The  quantity  and  the  qimllty  of  the 
arms  flowing  from  our  a.Tennls  to  all  the 
worlds  battle  fronts  surely  must  be  ominous 
to  our  enemies 

New  types  of  clothing  tn  fit  new  types  of 
war.  new  rations  to  mee*^  new  conditions  and 
world-wide  shortages  and  still  maintain  a 
balanced,  adequate  diet,  plus  the  abilltv  to 
keep  up  with  prrcuremeir  .'chedules.  are  the 
ouistaiidlrig  accomplt-^hrrerts  cf  our  OflJce  of 
Quartermaster  General  in  the  first  year  of 
Services  of  Supply 

Completion  on  time  cf  the  greatest  con- 
struction program  In  h:»tory.  th"  trelnin'*  oi 
lurge  numbers  of  ccinbat  troops,  and  the  ccn- 


trlbutlon  to  a  new  phase  of  aerial  warfare 
thiouph  the  development  of  steel  landing 
mats  are  high  light*  In  the  work  of  our 
engineers. 

The  fact  that  only  about  1  percent  of  our 
trfxips  are  disabled  through  illness,  less  than 
3  percent  from  all  causes,  and  that  those 
wounded  in  hat'le  are  given  prompt  and  ade- 
quate trep.tment.  i>  proof  that  our  Medical 
Corps  lives  up  to  Its  finest  traditions.  The 
development  of  new  uses  for  sulfa  drugs  by 
Army  doctors,  new  ant. malaria  measures,  the 
e.\tens:ve  application  of  bloc:d  plasma,  and 
new.  quick  evacuation  metlicds  for  the 
wounded  are  ex  imi)les  of  the  forward-looking 
plans  of  our  Medic. il  Coips. 

Working  in  secrecy,  our  Signal  Corps  has 
re vrjlut ionized  com.munications  and  detec- 
tion devices  that  will  afTect  not  only  the  win- 
ning of  the  v.ar  but  the  daily  lives  of  all 
people  in  the  peaceful  years  to  come 

The  movement  of  men  and  supplies  by  our 
Transportation  Corps  in  our  first  year  has 
been  one  of  our  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments. Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Nftvv  end  the  Mari'ime  Commission,  we  have 
chipped  overseas  six  times  the  volume  of 
supplies  we  did  m  the  first  year  of  the  First 
World  War.  two  and  a  half  times  ps  many 
mm:  this  in  spite  of  the  much  longer  dis- 
tances now  involved.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
nearly  three  times  as  much  this  year.  Next 
year  we  will  iiicrease  the  volume  even  mere. 

We  have  produced  a  million  incendiaiy 
bombs  In  our  first  year  of  Services  of  Supply. 
At  the  same  time  we  trained  all  our  troops 
to  defend  themselves  against  gas. 

In  all  our  cfTorts  we  have  never  lest  sight 
cf  the  necessity  for  conservation  Evidences 
cf  this  are  f<jui:d  m  ntir  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  in  the  reduction  of  waste  In  gar- 
rison and  in  the  field. 

Lot  us  not  forget  cur  service  commands. 
Our  pl-'n  to  decentralize  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility has  worked  out  even  better  thp.n 
ve  had  hoped  These  commands  are  giving 
daily  evidence  of  their  eflectiveness. 

All  of  the  acccmpllshments  would  have 
been  Impossible  without  the  active  support 
cf  the  Socretary.  the  Chief  of  SiafT,  the  Under 
Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries.  All 
have  given  us  the  inspiration  of  their  leader- 
ship and  their  unstinted  support  We  should 
never  forget  tli's.  We  are  similarly  Indebted 
to  our  associates,  the  air  and  ground  forces 
and  the  General  S'.afT  for  their  sympathetic 
handling  cf  our  common  problems  and  their 
cooperation   in  their  soluilcn. 

At  this  pent  I  want  to  leave  behind  us 
what  we  have  accomplished  ni.d  examine 
briefly  what  lies  ahead  Of  course,  we  have 
not  solved  all  last  year's  problems  In  addi- 
lirn.  we  shall  soon  meet  other  major  problems 
that  fall  into  four  categories. 

First  is  procurement  Here  on  the  whole 
we  are  in  go-  d  shape  With  few  exceptions. 
we  have  met  the  reeds  for  supplies  and 
equipment.  We  have  met  them  on  time. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  required  production 
th.s  vcar  is  two  times  as  great  as  for  1942. 
I  feel  that,  in  general,  we  have  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  in.«ure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  1943  program.  The  major  areas 
in  which  we  mu-t  concentrate  our  procure- 
ment effort  are  briefly  these: 

We  must  continue  our  drive  to  get  deliv- 
eries at  a  temi)o  greater  than  last  December. 
Our  record  m  j..n'iiary  was  not  too  good.  We 
dare  not  fall  so  far  behind  in  the  first  6 
months  that  we  need  to  make  U])  a  deficit 
later  The  time  to  get  production  Is  early 
in  the  vear  and  not  at  the  end.  Only  our 
determination  tn  help  the  Air  Forces  and  the 
Navy  is  holding  us  back  now  and  even  with 
the  deference  we  are  paying  to  the  needs  of 
sister  services,  materials  arc  becoming  avail- 
able which  will  make  the  required  speed-up 
possible. 


I  am  told  that  our  preparations  for  car- 
rying out  the  Corps  of  Military  Police  and 
our  execution  under  this  plan  to  date  are 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  agency  in  Wash- 
ington I  believe  that  this  is  true.  I  a'so 
know  that  we  cannot  yet  check  off  Corps  of 
Military  Police  as  something  we  have  accom- 
plished and  reduced  to  routine.  Bills  of  ma- 
terials are  not  all  they  should  be;  our  esti- 
mates need  greater  accuracy;  cur  schedules 
are  not  yet  perfect.  We  have  not  perfected  our 
organization  or  our  procedures  In  all  echelons 
for  administering  the  Corps  of  Military  Police. 
However.  I  am  still  confident  that  the  Corps 
of  Military  Police  will  work  and  must  be  mr.de 
to  •work.  Recent  changes  In  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  have  not  affected  this  picture,  and 
I  am  convinced  we  can  count  on  its  coopera- 
tion. Certain  Supply  Services  have  made  a 
tremendous  drive  in  the  past  few  months  in 
our  scheduling  cf  production.  We  niust  kerp 
up  this  pressure  until  scheduling  is  one  cf 
the  things  behind  us. 

With  increasing  operations  overseas  we 
must  pay  particular  attention  to  learning  the 
needs  and  to  revisliig  mcdels  to  meet  the 
flaws  di^closed  In  combat.  We  must  provide 
promptly  all  new  items  of  equipment  and 
improve  existing  types  as  dictated  by  combat 
€x;  ericnce.  " 

The  next  major  category  of  present  and 
future  problems  is  the  supply  of  our  armies 
in  the  field  This  encompass?s  storage,  dis- 
tribution, transportation,  maintenai^ce,  re- 
habilitation, and  salvage  Our  supply  op- 
erations must  be  geared  to  and  ahead  of  cur 
forces  in  active  theaters  of  operations.  The 
major  Items  in  this  field  are  these: 

Maintenance,  repair,  and  spare  parts.  I  be- 
lieve none  of  you  is  satisfied  with  this  par- 
ticular activity  in  the  continental  United 
States.  Special  attention  must  be  extended 
to  our  forces  ovcrcens. 

Wai  chousing  needs  improved  organization 
and  more  streamlined  methods.  Use  of  per- 
sonnel ill  our  depots  can  be  greatly  improved. 
S-.ock  or  inventory  control  requires  imme- 
diate attention.  We  must  have  a  simple, 
uniform  mechanism  to  distribute  and  redis- 
tribute supplies  and  equipment  in  the  right 
quantities  at  the  right  time.  I  fear  that 
here  we  are  going  through  too  nvach  paper 
work  without  getting  corresponding  results. 
The  new  stock  control  should  lielp  on  all 
fronts   on    this    problem. 

The  whole  field  of  transportation  will  con- 
tinue to  require  our  best  efforts.  Making  the 
best  use  cf  limited  shipping,  we  must  gear 
our  activities  to  know  and  meet  the  needs 
of  theaters  of  operations.  Our  relations  with 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  are  ex- 
cellent, and  our  workiiig  relationships  are 
Improving  This  Is  a  war  of  transportation. 
and  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  reach  100 
percent  efficiency. 

Finally,  we  must  Insure  a  systematic  and 
efficient  flow  of  supply  through  cur  manufac- 
turers, through  our  depots  and  ports  to  the 
debarkation  ports.  We  must  Intensify  our 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  troops  going  over- 
seas  leave   with   full   equipment. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  category  of  problems 
which  I  term  "management  '  Tins  past  year 
we  have  built  an  organization.  We  have 
been  producing  and  getting  to  the  users  the 
supplies,  equipment,  and  services  that  are 
our  mls.sion.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been 
I  done  by  brute  strength  and  awkwardness. 
j  much  of  it  hand-to-mouth.  We  have  been 
pushed  by  immediate  problems,  have  solved 
day  by  day  the  many  major  crises  that  arose. 
For  most  of  you  it  has  required  long  hours 
and  strenuous  rtlorts.  On  the  whole,  we  now 
are  providing  a  steady  flow  of  the  things  we 
must  provide.  We  have  reached  a  coiisider- 
able  degree  of  stablhty  in  organization  and 
in  results.  We  now  should  devote  more  at- 
tention to  internal  management,  to  tech- 
niques to  secure  our  end  results  with  the 


least  waste  of  effort.  V.'e  must  critically 
examine  methods  and  procedures.  We  mutt 
develop  simplified,  coordinated  systems.  We 
should  establish  such  routines  that  we  aie 
not  plagued  day  after  day  by  minor  ciises. 
We  must  again  and  again  simplify  our 
work,  eliminate  nonessential  procedures,  ac- 
tivities, reports,  records,  and  other  paper 
work.  We  must  eradicate  duplication.s. 
overlapping,  and  conflict.  We  need  to  in- 
stall the  best  practices  of  specific  elements 
of  the  organization  throughout  all  elements. 
We  need  to  decentralize  further  the  func- 
tions and  authority  to  field  installations.  In 
other  words,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  we 
need  to  streamline  our  management  tech- 
niq'ues  and  methods. 

Finally,  as  a  fourth  major  category  of  the 
problems  we  face  I  ■would  like  to  speak  of 
the  program  which  General  Styer  recently 
inaugurated  for  the  more  effective  use  of  per- 
sonnel. This  is  serious.  Any  unnecessa-y 
drain  on  manpower  is  becoming  increasingly 
inexcusable.  In  the  urge  to  get  results  we 
have  not  been  too  careful  in  limiting  prr- 
sonnel.  We  got  the  results — we  did  the  richt 
thing,  but  the  time  arrived  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  to  consolidate  our  pos.tion.  This 
program  is  an  attempt — and  a  pood  one — to 
get  this  problem  out  of  tlie  talking  stage  and 
on  the  road  to  tangible  results.  You  have 
already  received  some,  and  you  will  receive 
more  instructions  on  specific  measures  which 
must  be  carried  out,  Tlie  whole  personnel 
problem  can  only  be  solved  by  commander 
through  command  channels.  I  want  you  to 
give  these  matters  your  personal  attention. 
Don't  be  driveii  into  thi.s — take  the  bit  in 
your  teeth — forge  ahead  on  your  own  uiiti- 
ative. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  this  is  a  world 
of  people  and  not  of  tanks  and  guns.  Al- 
though sound  organization  structure  and  a 
simple  and  coordinated  framework  of  sys- 
tems and  procedures  are  essential  in  any 
complex  undertaking,  they  are  useless  with- 
otit  good  leaders.  We.  you  and  I.  are  the  lead- 
ers. Success  or  failure  depends  on  us.  We 
m.ust  not  lose  our  sense  of  urgency.  We  must 
have  the  same  intense  drive  that  is  required  of 
troops  in  the  front  lines.  We  must  see  situ- 
ations as  they  actually  are  instead  of  as  we 
hope  them  to  be.  We  must  have  such  eu 
overwhelming  indignation  upon  the  discov- 
ery of  delays.  Ineffectiveness,  or  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  that  we  move  ruthlessly  to 
remedy  them  and  remedy  them  at  once.  We 
must  not  fall  into  pitfalls  cf  empire  building 
and  Jurisdictional  Jealousies. 

Much  of  our  work  throws  us  in  contact 
With  other  agencies,  our  allies,  the  Kavy, 
civilian  bureaus  and  departments,  other 
branches  of  the  >Var  Department.  Our  rela- 
tions With  these  are  of  the  best. 

Wc  must  get  results.  We  may  become  im- 
patient with  delays  that  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  inevitably  entails.  Let  u.s 
^  not  under  any  circumstances  be  irked  by 
these  contacts — let  us  not  become  intolerant 
of  their  views  and  problems  and  let  us  not 
under  any  provocation,  no  matter  how  great, 
be  drawn  into  useless  bickering  which  tiu-ns 
our  blood  into  bile  and  taunts  us  into  anger 
against  those  with  whom  we  should  work  in 
harmony.  Remember  it  is  the  Japs  and  Ger- 
mans we  hate  and  it  is  the  Army's  Job  to 
put  them  to  the  sword  and  not  those  who 
work  with  us  to  that  end. 

Our  motives,  cur  capacity,  a:id  even  our 
Integrity  will  be  questioned.  One  would  be 
less  than  human  not  to  be  disturbed  by  such 
attacks.  Our  duty  to  our  country,  our  Jobs, 
and  ourselves,  however,  demands  that  we  ig- 
nore them.  No  matter  how  d'.flicult  it  may 
be,  our  faith  in  our  cause  and  in  ourselves 
must  rid  our  systems  of  this  poison  and  keep 
us  from  retaliation. 

As  I  said  on  m.y  return  from  my  recent 
overseas  trip.  I  was  impressed  by  the  unity 
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of  purpo'-e  and  ac'I'  :i  everywhere  We  can- 
not afford  to  ensagp  m  any  Intra-Services  of 
Supply  battles  or  m  the  battle  ot  Washington. 
There  is  only  one  real  battle  go:ii?  on  in  the 
whole  world  right  new.  Rich  of  y  )U  is  con- 
tributing to  It.  Each  can  be  responsible  lor 
yotir  share  of  ultimate  victory. 

Although  we  hfive  done  well  we  mu.st  not 
rei=t  on  our  accompli-^hment.';  TIio  future 
will  pl.ice  even  greater  requirements  on  us. 
We  have  worked  hard.  We  shall  hav<«  to  work 
harder 

There  Ik  not  much  plamour  or  glory  in  our 
work.  All  of  us  would  prefer  a  combat  as- 
Flgnment.  All  cf  us  cannot  be  there  Our 
satisfaction  must  come  from  a  personal 
sen.se  o.'  work  well  done  each  day — from  the 
reaiiearion  that  our  work  rrusc  be  done  if 
th?  fight  Ls  to  be  won.  To  this  8:\tlsf action 
I  wish  to  add  my  deep  apprec'.ation  of  your 
accomp!ishment.s,  my  thanks  for  your  out- 
etandlnK  loyalty  to  me  and  devotion  to  the 
work  of  the  organization. 


A  Pay-A«-You-Go  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIBGTNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  March  H.  1943 

Hr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Spoakor.  in 
1942  hea\y  in(rea.se.s  were  made  in  per- 
sonal inocyne  taxes  Ijecau.se  of  heavy  ex- 
penditures for  war  purposes.  The  in- 
crease, for  in.vtance.  on  a  net  taxable  in- 
come of  $5  000  resulted  in  a  1942  liability 
sub.stantially  equal  to  the  combined  lia- 
bility of  the  previous  5  years.  Prior  to 
1942  the  largre.st  tax  collected  from  this 
.«;ource  wa,s  $3,262,000,000.  The  per.sonal 
Income-tax  liability  for  1942  i.s  now  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $10,000,000,000. 
and  for  1943  at  approximately  $13,000,- 
000.000.  The  number  of  taxpayers  who 
will  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  income 
taxes  on  1943  income  is  now  estimated  at 
44  OCO.OOO. 

In  view  of  the  tremendou.s  increa.-^e  in 
the  number  of  income-tax  payers  and  the 
amount  they  are  required  to  pay,  the 
Way.s  and  Mcan.s  CommiLtc  started 
Jiearing.s  some  weeks  ago  on  various  pro- 
posals. iQcludins  that  of  Mr.  B :ardsley 
Ruml,  to  establish  what  was  called  a  pay- 
as-you-RO  plan  with  respect  to  personal 
Inrome  taxes  which  included  two  major 
objectives:  First,  to  make  as  many  tax- 
payers sis  pos^iible  current;  and  second, 
by  withholding  at  the  source  to  fac'litale 
both  th.e  payment  and  the  collection  of 
income  taxes.  In  the  course  of  those 
he;irinRs.  I  propo.sed  a  plan,  since  re- 
ferred to  sometimes  in  the  press  as  the 
Robertson  plan.  I  introduceu  no  bill, 
slating  at  the  time  that  I  oflered  a  plan 
for  analysis,  discus^sion.  and  considera- 
tion, and  with  the  further  under.standing 
If  someone  offered  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  better  plan  I  wished  to  be  free 
to  support  it. 

After  weeks  of  hearings  and  of  execu- 
tive sessions,  no  one  offered  what  to  me 
appeared  to  be  a  better  solution  for  what 


Is.  frankly,  a  difficult  problem  and  on? 
for  which  there  is  no  perfect  solution. 
Therefore,  throughout  all  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  our  committee  I  con.sistently  sup- 
ported the  proposal  I  had  first  made.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal  has 
never  been  put  in  bill  form,  or  adequately 
explained  except  in  the  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  am  placini^  in  the  Coxgression.^l  Rfc- 
OI5D.  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se  who  may  wish 
a  c'.ear  under.standinR  of  what  I  propc^ed, 
the  following  explanation  of  that  plan: 

A.  0!5Jicnvi;  OF  plan 

Tlie  plan  described  b(  low  Is  designed  to 
Iritiate  collection  at  source  at  the  highest 
practicable  rate  and  thus  to  get  the  great 
majority  of  taxpayers  on  a  current  basis 
while  completely  avoiding  any  doubling  up 
of  tax  payment-s,  that  is.  payment  of  more 
than  1  years  tax  at  current  rates  In  1  year. 

B.  DESCRIPTION  OF  PL.\N 

1  Collect  Mirch  15  and  June  15.  1943.  In- 
^taUmenta  of  1942  tax  liabilities,  a.s  provldt-d 
under  present  law.  Treat  the  part  of  these 
payments  corre5pondlng  to  the  ba.sic  liability 
(6  percent  norraal  tax  plus  13  prrcent  of 
surtax  net  Income)  as  advance  payments  cf 
1943  basic  liabilities  Treat  the  payments  in 
excfss  of  the  basic  payment  as  pavments  of 
1942  taxes. 

2  Refjuire  September  15  and  December  l.i 
Installments  on  1942  tax  only  with  respect 
to   linbillties    in   e.i(cc.«'s  of  the   bailie   liability. 

3.  Forgive  th(  basic  liability  on  1942  in- 
come. 

4.  Begin  collection  at  source  from  wr?  s 
and  salaries,  and,  possibly  dividends  July  1. 
1!>43,  at  a  rate  sufHcient  to  cover  basic  liabil- 
ity of  6  percent  norninl  tax  and  13  percent 
surtax. 

5  For  Income  not  subject  to  collection  at 
SI  tirce  begin  current  paymen;s  cf  ba.slc  11a- 
b.lltics  With  the  third  quarter  of  1943  en 
the  basis  cf  simple  qunrlerly  statements  of 
Income.  permitt!ng  tiie  u.se  of  1912  income  as 
a  presumptive  tasis  where  desired. 

6  Collect  the  balance  of  liebillty  above  the 
basic  liabilities  In  the  ye.ir  following  receipt 
o;'  Income  as  under  existing  law. 

Tabie  I — Amount  of  tar  that  trou/d  be  cnl- 
Ifctrd  at  smirce  for  sclfctcd  ler>el3  of  net 
income  if  collection  at  source  uere  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  collect  noririal  tax  and 
surtax  at  the  firxt  bracket  ratr;  married 
person,  no  dependents 
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QUESTIONS    ATW    ANSWm.S    RECAKDtNG    THE    PTAN 

1.  What  was  the  objective  of  the  plan? 
The  plan  p.-opoeed  arust;  out  ol  llie  problem 

of  collecting  at  Mjurce  the  largest  praci. cable 
rate,  placing  the  ma.ss  of  laxpjyers  current 
under  a  convenient  ctllection  system,  wnh 
the  mininiuin  dlfflculty  in  transition  A 
plan  prex'nted  by  the  Ireasuiy  to  tlie  Way.i 
and  Means  Committee  in  1&4jJ  was  subject  to 
the  objection  tliat  more  than  1  years  tux 
was  ctllected  in  1  year.  The  plan  of  starting 
Collection  at  source  di  tlu-  basic  'iab.lity  of 
6  percent  nornaal  u.x  i.nd  13  percent  surliiX 
whi.e  canceling  the  same  amount  of  piior 
years'  llabUity  makes  pjfceible  the  moximum 
practicable  collection  at  source  whUe  avoid- 
mg  paying  2  year./  taxes  In  1. 

The  objective  of  the  Ruml  plan  stre.'^scd  by 
Mr  Kuml  wa.s  getting  taxpayeis  cut  of  debt 
to  the  Governintni.  liie  only  way  of  doing 
that  at  oi-'.ce  without  compltie  doubluig  up 
Is  by  tlif  lorgiveoess  of  a  ycais  tax. 

Plans  involving  no  forgivenefcs  but  sprerid- 
Ing  the  doubling  up  payments  over  ecveial 
years  wou'd  not  get  taxpayrs  current  and 
wouid  i;.jI  collect  the  deferred  amount  at 
source  but  would  Increase  the  revenue  during 
the  period  of  postponed  payment. 

2.  How  does  the  plau  avoid  doubling  up 
tax  collections? 

Under  the  plan  the  basic  liability  of  6  per- 
cent n<irmal  tax  Hi:d  13  percent  surtax  would 
be  coile<tod  currently  during  the  year  in 
wliich  the  Inc  )me  is  received  The  balancs 
would  be  co:iecte<i  in  the  following  year  as 
under  tlie  pre.sent  law  Since  the  ba&ic  lia- 
bility for  1  yoar  is  canceled  tlie  current  col- 
lection of  the  ba.«-lc  liability  replaces  the  pres- 
ent collection  In  the  loilowmg  year  without 
any  doubling  up. 

3  Wh  it  percentage  of  taxpayers  are  made 
current  under  the  plan? 

Taxn-iyns  whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed 
the  first  surtax  bracket  are  made  current 
under  the  plan  Niim  ly  percent  of  all  Hx- 
piiyers  are  in  this  group  and  are  made  fully 
current.  Fur  most  of  the  rest  of  the  tax- 
payers the  amount  ct>lle<  ted  currmtly  would 
be  tlie  greater  part  of  the^r  U)tal  liability. 
For  example,  for  n  not  income  of  $.10. COO 
before  exemptions  the  basic  liabil.ty  oil- 
lectetl  currently  would  amount  to  .ipproxi- 
raately  75  percent  of  the  t-tal  liability. 
There  would  be  only  1  taxpayer  In  UX)  for 
Whom  the  amount  cr;llected  currently  wp.« 
less  than  75  percent  of  his  toUl  liability. 
The  accompanying  tabies  indicate  the  pro- 
portions of  tax  paid  currently  at  v.arlous 
levels  and  the  numbers  of  lixpaycr?  involved. 

4  Hnw  much  cancelation  of  liabilities 
would  he  involved? 

The  plnn  involves  the  cancelation  of  ap- 
proximntriy  f 7  900  000  000  out  of  a  U)'al  of 
•  10.000  000.000  liability  for  1942 

5  How  Is  the  cancelation  of  the  llnb'l!ti»«s 
distributed    as   compared    to    a    plan    under 
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which  a  percentage  of  1  year's  tax  would  be 
forgiven? 

Under  the  plan  the  lower  income*  would 
receive  relatively  more  cancelation  and  the 
I'.lgher  Incomes  relatively  less  than  under  a 
plan  providing  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  or  a 
j)erccntage  of  the  liability. 

6  Is  not  the  best  plan  the  one  that  forgives 
tJ'.e  least? 

Not  necessarily.  The  distribution  of  the 
forgiveness  Is  very  Important.  The  forgive- 
ness at  the  bottom  can  readily  be  offset  by 
a  higher  rate  of  tax  on  the  same  general  in- 
come group  in  later  years,  but  forgiveness 
at  the  top  cannot  be  oflsel  by  tax  Increases 
on  the  same  income  group  In  later  years. 

because  the  rates  of  tax  on  that  group  are 
Blrrr.dy  very  high.  Forglveneps  of  large 
amounts  for  persons  In  the  higher  Income 
brnckets  thus  inevitably  means  a  redistribu- 
tion of  tax  burden  from  higher  to  lower 
incomes 

Cancelation  of  one-half  the  liabilities 
would  amount  to  $6,000,000,000  for  1943  and 
$.S. 000. 000.000  for  1942  whereas  the  cancela- 
tion of  1942  ba.sic  liabilities  amounts  to  $7,- 
600.000  000;  this  is  f  1.600 .000 .000  and  »2.600,- 
000,000.  respectively,  mere  than  cancelation 
of  one-half  of  1943  or  one-half  of  1942  lia- 
bilities However,  the  cancelation  of  a  uni- 
form percentage  up  and  down  the  Income 
scale  would  give  a  less  equal  distribution 
llian  cancelation  of  only  the  basic  liabilities 

7  Hew  would  current  collection  be  made 
on  incomes  not  subject  to  collection  at 
source? 

One  of  several  methods  might  be  used,  in- 
cluding the  presumptive  method  suggested 
by  Mr  Ruml  However,  the  simplest  mtlhcxl 
Would  probably  be  to  have  the  taxpayer  de- 
clare his  approximate  Income  each  quarter 
and  pay  the  basic  tax  on  that  Income,  making 
final  adjustments  In  his  annual  return.  The 
quarterly  statement  would  be  extremely 
brief  Gross  under-reporting  of  Income  dur- 
ing the  year  would  be  penalized  by  adding  a 
percentage  to  the  amount  cf  the  tax. 

8  Would  the  plan  involve  revenue  loss  to 
tl'e  Government? 

As  long  as  incomes  continue  to  rise,  the 
speeding  up  of  collection  would  increase  the 
current  receipts  to  the  Government. 

9.  Cannot  forgiveness  under  any  plan  be 
c{I.«et  by  simply  raising  rates? 

me  revenue  can  be  made  up  by  raising 
rates.  The  burden  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
same  persons  since  some  people  will  have 
more  income  in  1942  than  in  other  years  and 
others  will  have  less.  Moreover,  the  burden 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  Income  groups 
generally  if  large  amounts  of  forgiveness  are 
allowed  in  the  higher  brackets  since  the 
rates  at  such  brackets  are  already  at  a  very- 
high  level. 

10  Is  the  fact  that  the  plan  does  not  make 
the  higher  Income  groups  entirely  current  a 
defect? 

The  answer  depends  on  the  point  of  view 
and  the  way  in  which  people  are  to  be  made 
current  From  the  higher  Income  taxpayer's 
point  of  view.  If  the  alternative  to  the  plan 
is  that  of  being  made  fully  current  through 
complete  forgiveness,  the  faUure  to  give  that 
complete  forgiveness  will  no  doubt  be  con- 
sidered by  him  a  defect.  If.  however,  the 
taxpayer  Is  to  be  made  completely  current 
not  th.ough  forgivenees  but  through  spread- 
ing the  doublpd-up  tax  over  a  period  of  years, 
he  may  prefer  not  to  be  any  more  current 
than  the  plan  provides,  since  under  It  he 
can,  as  at  present,  borrow  tax  money,  Inter- 
est-free, from  the  aovernment  for  a  period 
of  about  a  year. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  any  plan  In- 
volving doubling  up  does  not  make  the  tax- 
payer completely  current  untU  he  has  paid 
his  deferred  Installments. 


Under  the  Ruml  plan,  or  any  plan  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  presumptive  basis  for  com- 
puting a  tentative  tax.  there  will  be  In  many 
If  not  all  years  more  taxpayers  who  are  not 
fully  current  than  under  the  plan.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Income*  fluctuate  from  year  to  year 
and  this  fluctuation  Is  reflected  In  necessary 
adjustments,  sometimes  very  substantial.  In 
the  form  of  additional  tax  assessments  or 
credits  and  refunds  In  the  following  year. 

11.  How  docs  the  plan  compare  with  plans 
involving  full  forgiveness  of  a  years  tax  or 
half  of  a  year's  tax  lor  everyone,  as  regards 
treating  all  taxpayers  alike? 

To  bc-gln  With,  it  may  not  be  particularly 
Important  to  treat  all  taxpayers  alike  under 
any  specific  formula.  In  effect,  what  Is  being 
done  by  any  plan  Involving  forgiveness  Is  to 
write  a  new  lower-rate  schedule  for  1  year. 
Within  limits  set  by  the  other  objectives 
which  are  to  be  achieved  the  problem  is  to 
make  the  new  rate  schedule  a  fair  one  In  the 
minds  of  the  committee. 

Moreover,  what  constitutes  "treating  tax- 
pavers  alike"  depends  on  the  standard  ac- 
cepted as  equitable.  A  few  comparisons 
may  be  of  assistance. 

The  plan  treats  all  taxpayers  alike  in  the 
same  sense  that  changes  in  personal  exemp- 
tions treat  them  alike  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  reduction  in  Income  taxes 
for  the  year  1929  treated  them  alike.  Under 
the  plan  the  same  reduction  in  rate  per 
dollar  of  income  Is  applied  to  all  dollars 
of  income  of  all  taxpayeis.  In  effect  It  Is  a 
flat  rate  Income   tax  In  reverse. 

The  Ruml  plan  and  plans  Involving  can- 
celing 50  percent  of  the  tax  treat  all  tax- 
payers alike  In  the  sense  that  all  or  a  uni- 
form percentage  of  tax  Is  forgiven  for  every- 
one. The  burden  distribution  resulting 
under  this  method  of  treating  all  alike  may 
be  considered  very  undesirable. 

Another  comparison  Is  how  much  the 
weLlth  of  the  taxpayer  Is  Increased  as  com- 
pared to  his  Income  after  taxes,  which  is 
his  source  of  new  saving.  The  Ruml  plan, 
one-half  of  the  Ruml  plan,  and  the  plan 
herein  proposed  increase  the  wealth  ot  the 
taxpayer  with  various-sized  Incomes  as 
follows: 


Table  III. — Comparison  of  amount  of  tax  that 
toould  be  forgiven  under  alternative  pro- 
posals; married  person,  no  dependents 
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1.612 
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Another  comparison  concerns  how  mtich  of 
the  Increased  tax  burden  imposed  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1940.  to  pay  for  the  defense  and  war 
programs  would  be  eliminated  by  the  for- 
giveness. The  effects  or  burden  under  the 
Ruml  plan,  one-half  the  Ruml  plan,  and  the 
proposed  plan  are  as  follows: 
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'  Mh.xiiiiuui  e&ri:('<l  ineouu  assumed. 
J  txclude.-  Victory  tax. 

» lasic  luililily  is  6  jt-nent  of  norma!  tax  r.et  income 
plus  13  [erceni  of  surtax  Let  inreme. 

TABt.x  IV. — Effective  income-tax  rates  under 
present  law,  under  the  1941  act,  and  under 
uirious  plans  canceling  part  of  1942  lia- 
bilities; '  married  persons,  no  dependents 
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'  All  figures  exclude  the  Victory  tax. 

Advertising  War  Savings  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  IKDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  merit- 
ed tribute  to  the  advertising  men  and 
businessmen  of  the  country   for   their 
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splendid  part  in  the  sale  of  War  Savings 
bonds  is  contained  in  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  William  H.  Rankin,  head  of 
the  New  York  firm  of  William  H.  Ran- 
kin Co.,  one  of  the  best-known  adver- 
tising men  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Rankin  says: 

DuR  Louis  Ludlow;  Attached  is  a  page 
from  this  week's  Printers  Ink,  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Hor.or  to  whom  honor,  etc  .  Chairman 
Louis  LtT)Low  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  says  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  275  000  persons  now  engaged  In 
selling  War  bonds  onlj*  1,250  receive  any  com- 
pensation, whatever,  for  their  services.  The 
Congressman  mit^ht  And  It  Interesting  also  to 
note  how  much  money  business  has  spent  on 
selling  these  bonds — spent  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vertising space,  spent  for  salesmen's  salaries, 
spent  for  bookkeepers'  time  on  the  voluntary 
pay-roll  allotment  plan,  and  so  on.  That 
would  make  a  story  of  absorbing  Interest. 
How  about  a  pat  on  the  back  for  business- 
men (Including  even  advertising  men)  too, 
Mr.  Ludlow?" 

The  other  attached  story,  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
dated  March  2,  shows  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  now  going  to  use  the  recommen- 
dations I  made  to  the  Department  In  1941 
by  selling  United  States  Defense  or  Victory 
bonds  through  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
districts. 

Six  months  ago  I  gave  the  plan  to  the 
advertising  council  and  told  thorn  to  let  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  use  their  own  discre- 
tion about  Ui-lng  paid  advertlsintj  as  an  ex- 
pense to  lower  the  crvst  of  selling  and  deliver- 
ing a  $100  or  a  $1,000  b(jnd.  We  did  that  In 
Chicago  and  the  record  is  attached — phe- 
nomenal. 

The  Treasury  Department  will  find  they 
will  and  can  market  «13. 000,000.000  of  new 
bonds,  keep  the  millions  of  workers  sold  on 
holding  their  bonds  for  5  to  15  years,  and 
continue  to  lnv»«t  10  percent  of  their  weekly 
earnings  in  Victory  bonds. 

Decentralize:  As  the  plan  that  Influences 
the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  district  must  be 
dliTerent  in  Its  appeal  to  that  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  thus  the  Treasury  Department 
win  not  have  to  ask  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  but  can 
let  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  use  Its  own 
Judgment,  as  they  do  in  being  men  and  pay- 
ing for  posters  and  a  lot  of  supposedly  good 
sales  material  that  is  far  more  expensive  than 
newspaper  (and  outdoor  and  radio)  adver- 
tising, which  costs  one-half  cent  for  a  fiill 
page,  one-fourth  cent  for  a  half  page,  and 
one-eighth  cent  for  a  quarter  page  advertise- 
ment; whereas  Just  the  cost  of  printing  or 
typing  a  letter  and  address  on  an  envelope  Is 
1  cent  to  2  cents  per  home  reached.  And 
radio  and  outdoor  and  magazine  advertising 
Is  Just  as  economical  and  productive  as  news- 
papers. 

I  had  a  nice  letter  from  Bob  Sikis,  saying 
you  and  he  would  get  togetlier.  and  I  do  hope 
you  may  say  that  "If  advertising  can  lower 
the  cost  P"  selling  Victory  bonds—  advertis- 
ing of  all  kinds  t;hould  be  used  to  insure 
success,  and  thus  support  our  armed  forces 
and  help  shorten  this  war  3  month."?,  or  a 
month.  .)r  a  week,  or  a  day  ' 

General  Pershing  told  me  that  he  knew 
our  advertising  that  persuaded  13.400.000 
young  men  to  register  to  fight  September  12, 
1918 — helped  shorten  World  War  No  l  at 
leaat  8  months — as  the  Kaiser  threw  up  his 
hands  and  said  "W^hat  s  the  use — we  can't 
win  from  a  country  that  has  13.400,000  men 
ready  to  lick  us!" 

Do  let  me  hear  from  you  I  m  doing  mv 
part  by  asking  all  advertising  men  to  work 
and  place  Treasury  advertising  without  profit. 


a:i  their  contribution  to  show  that  they,  too, 
believe  in  advertising. 

We  did  that  In  1917-18,  and  that  did  more 
to  convince  the  bankers  that  we  were  right 
and  unselfish,  than  anything  else.  In  25 
yi.>ars  I  have  never  made  1  cent  profit  on 
Government  advertising,  and  I  have  de- 
livered millions  of  dollars  worth  at  no  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Cordially, 

Wm    H   Rankin. 

P  S.— Fifteen  top  leaders  In  advertising 
spent  a  larger  part  of  our  time,  at  General 
Mac  Arthur's  request,  conducting  research, 
tests,  and  making  plans,  and  our  conclusions 
are  as  stated  above. 

W.\SHINCTON     DISPATCH     TO     NEW     YORK     HrRALD 
TRIBUNE 

Washington,  March  2 — Henry  Morgenthau. 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  announced 
today  at  a  special  press  conference  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  war  finance  committee  to 
integrate  the  work  of  all  ol  the  orj^anizations 
participating  in  the  bimonthly  $13,000,000,- 
000  "new  money  "  financing  program  for  war 
expenditiires 

William  M.  Robbins.  former  vice-presi- 
dent of  General  Foods  Corporation,  a  special- 
ist In  mass  sales  and  di.strlbution  methods, 
will  head  the  new  group  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  Treasury  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee 

Assisting  Mr  Robbins  In  the  largest  fi- 
nancing progrs.m  ever  undertaken  by  any 
government  arc  Harold  N.  Graves,  assistant 
to  Mr.  Morgenthau,  and  GJeorge  BufBngton, 
lissistant  to  the  secretary  In  charge  of  the 
victory  fund  committee.  Additional  mem- 
Ijers  (if  the  committee  will  be  announced  by 
Mr.  Morgenthau  later. 

Tlie  Secretary  revealed  that  presidents  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks  have  been 
8-sked  to  serve  as  chairmen  of  district  com- 
ralttees  to  be  organized  on  lines  similar  to 
the  War  Finance  Committee.  These  district 
committees  will  Include  representatives  of  the 
V7ar  Savings  Staff  In  each  State  and  of  the 
victory  fund  committee. 

Mr.  Morgenthau'3  press  conference  was 
called  as  Washington  was  having  an  air-rald 
teat  As  the  ccnference  ended.  Allen  Sproul. 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  Marrlner  8  Eccles.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  arrived  to  attend 
a  meeting  with  Daniel  W  Bell,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  discUss  plans  for  the 
n 3. 000. 000. 000  "new-money  financing  pro- 
gram Which  will  be  launched  on  April  12 

Asked  whether  the  Treasury  would  adept 
the  Canadian  plan  of  advertising  in  domestic 
and  forel"n  language  newspapers  to  sell  War 
twnd*.  Mr  Morgenthau  replied  that  no  pub- 
licity outlet  win  be  overlooked  in  the  coming 
campaign 

Mr  Robbins.  It  was  disclosed,  has  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  from  General  Foods  Cor- 
poration for  the  rest  of  1943  The  War  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  operate  for  the  dura- 
tion. Mr.  Morgenthau  said 

The  ccmmutee  in  Wa.shington  will  act  In 
an  advi.sury  capacity  to  the  national  director 
i:i  the  formulation  and  execution  of  plans 
far  sale  of  Government  secuiltles.  and  the 
committee's  .'-et-up  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
districts  will  likewise  act  In  an  advl'-ory  ca- 
pacity to  the  presidents  of  the  F«'derni  Re- 
serve banks,  who  will  art  as  chairmen  of 
such  committees,  with  full  authority  and 
responslbilitv  m  their  respective  districts  to 
direct  the  drive. 

The  national  director  of  sale.-;  Is  author- 
ised to  deal  directly  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  fLscal  agents  of  the  United  States 
hi  all  matters  relating  to  the  promotion  and 
sale  of  Government  securities,  and  In  thl.s 
connection  he  has  authority  to  utilize  all 
the  facilities  of  the  War  Savings  Staff  and 
the  victory  fund  committt^.  roordinating 
their  respective  activities  as  he  may  direct. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I 

Thursday,  March  11  (leQislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  9»,  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editodal 
from  the  New.s  and  Courier,  of  Charles- 
ton. S.  C,  which  pays  high  tribute  to 
Ben  Robertson,  a  db-tinguished  citizen 
of  South  CaroUna,  who  was  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  good  government 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  books,  and  was  in  foreign 
■  .'service  as  a  war  correspondent  since  the 
j  beginning  of  hostilities.  For  many 
I  months  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  he  served  in  England,  and  since 
we  became  involved  he  has  been  in 
almost  continuous  service  in  Russia  and 
India. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  . 

BEN    ROBERTSON  ' 

Like  the  kinsmen  he  wrote  about  In  Red 
Hills  and  Cotton,  Ben  Robertson,  who  has 
been  reported  missing  In  a  plane  cra.sh,  waa 
always  ready  to  go  some  place,  and  In  h!s 
crowded  lifetime  he  has  been  to  most  parts 
of  the  world.  He  went  as  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, bursting  with  curiosity  about  places 
and  people  People  were  his  particular 
hobby,  he  collected  friends  as  others  collect 
postage  stamps  or  antique  furniture  He  had 
an  endless  H<jw  of  small  talk  that  served  to 
I  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  anybody  from 
an  elevator  boy  to  a  grand  duchess;  and  with 
It  went  a  memory  for  names  and  details 

"How  is  your  cousin  Susie,  and  did  she 
ever  marry  the  tall  boy  she  had  a  date  with 
when  jou  Introduced  me  to  her  that  cold  day 
6  years  ago?"  he  was  apt  to  Inquire  rf  a 
friend  on  one  of  his  return  visits  to  South 
Carolina,  after  a  voyage  to  the  Orient  or 
Europe,  or  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 

Ben  always  liked  ever^lxidy  and  everjbxJy 
liked  Ben  He  hadn't  a  mean  streak  nor  an 
unkind  word.  His  ambition  was  to  return 
to  his  native  Piedmont  and  run  for  Congress, 
but  he  had  too  many  ether  places  to  go  first. 
His  first  newspaper  Job  was  as  a  reporter  for 
The  News  and  Courier  20  years  ago:  he  stayed 
about  a  year,  then  struck  out  on  a  trip  that 
carried  him  around  the  world,  via  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Honolulu,  Australia, 
Java,  and  New  York,  with  stops  of  6  mon:hs' 
to  several  years'  duration  When  he  crashed 
In  LLsbon  Harbor,  with  a  distinguished  caieer 
behind  him  and  an  even  more  proraiMng 
future,  Ben  was  still  on  his  way.  covering  an. 
assignment. 

Ben  had  made  clipper  crossings  many  times 

before  by  way  of  Losbon.    In  the  opening  of 

his    second    IxDok    I    Saw    England,    he    t<'lls 

j    abf  ut    the    nervousness    of    his    first    ocean 

,    flight.    As  he  undressed  for  bed  the  thought 

I    struck  hlin  that  It  would  be  embarrassing  to 

I    crash    without    h:8    pants    on      Next    day   he 

landed  safely  in  Portugal,  on  his  way  to  cover 

the  blitz  in  London. 

Fellow  new^ipapermen  can  sj-mpathlze  with 
Ben.  because  he  apparently  wont  be  there 
to  cover  the  ending  of  this  war  that  was  his 
biggest  story  He  had  grown  with  the  story 
of  the  war  In  England.  Ben  Robert.si  n  v.as 
more  than  a   repoiter.    he  was  an   unor.lciai 


ambassador  of  America,  a  symbol  of  the  cour- 
age, the  good  will,  and  the  gallantry  of  the 
United  States  both  before  and  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  was  on  flrst-name  terms  with 
the  mighty  and  the  humble,  and  the  people 
who  knew  him  In  foreign  lands  will  love 
Americans  the  better  for  having  met  him. 

When  Mussolini  invaded  Ethiopia,  Ben 
was  sent  to  cover  the  war.  but  he  was  held  up 
by  complications  In  London,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  over  before  he  reached  the  front. 
And  so  now,  a  new  and  tragic  complication 
has  kept  Ben  away  from  his  return  to  Lon- 
don Though  he  never  may  write  again  one 
of  these  moving  and  often  beautiful  stories 
of  the  thlnj^s  he  saw  and  heard,  wherevfr 
thlnes  are  h.-'ppcnlng,  there  will  be  the 
spirit  of  Ben  Robertson.  Whatever  new  land 
he  may  now  be  visimg,  he  will  be  making 
friends, 

T    R.  W. 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALAB.».MA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9>.1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  and 
timely  editorial  published  in  the  Age 
Herald  of  Birn-iin.cham.  Ala.,  of  the  issue 
of  March  3.  1943.  The  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  recent  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Sumner  Welles.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  before  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  which  he  discussed  a  post- 
war program. 

There  bein::  no  objection,  tlie  address 
x^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MR     WELLES    AGAIN 

In  his  recent  University  of  Toronto  addrer^s 
Bi-.mner  Welles.  Under  Secretary  of  Slate, 
made  another  of  his  efforts  In  behalf  of 
achieving  agreement  now  among  the  United 
Nations  as  to  a  general  post-war  program. 
It  was,  moreover,  definite  assurance  that 
otir  Government  Is  doing  more  than  talking 
about  ihU  puiix)te  Mr.  Welles  declared  that 
the  United  Slates  "intends  at  once  to  under- 
take discussions  as  to  the  most  practical 
and  effective  methods  '  through  which  the 
more  formal  c; inferences  and  consultations 
essential  to  final  agreements  can  be  held. 
He  repeated  this  announcement  Monday  in 
Washington. 

'"his  was  a  di.sclosure  of  the  first  Impor- 
tance. Wh;le  no  one  yet  can  know  just  when 
the  war  will  end.  It  Is  apparent  that,  even 
though  Victory  requires  many  months  yet, 
there  wil.  be  little  enough  time  in  which  to 
work  out  plans  and  solutions  for  the  immedi- 
ate and  gigantic  problems  that  then  will  be 
faced. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  broad  measure  of 
agreement  as  to  the  general  objectives.  But 
if  this  agreement  is  to  be  made  effective,  there 
must  also  be  a  concord  as  to  methods.  That 
fact  s  so  obvious  It  scarcely  calls  for  argu- 
ment 

There  are  those  who  think  that  attention 
and  effort  cannot  be  wisely  diverted  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  now,  that  there  still 
wUl  be  time  for  Implementing  victory  after 
It  Is  won,  but  even  this  viewpoint  does  not 
challenge  the  Importance  of  agreement  on 
method*.    There  is  only  a  difference  here  as 


to  the  timing  of  necessary  efforts  to  that  end. 
Mr.  Welles  believes  that  now  is  the  time. 
Further,  he  says  that  "my  Government  be- 
lieves that  the  initiation  of  ^uch  studies  Is 
already  overdue." 

Consider  the  calm,  reasoned,  far-sighted 
presentation  of  this  viewpoint  which  he  made 
at  Toronto.  His  was  the  voice  of  sanity,  of 
high  intelligence,  of  reliance  on  reason.  That 
voice  still  is  urgently  needed  in  this  world  of 
violence.  For  it  is  only  through  Its  counsel 
that  the  victory  for  which  we  now  fight  can 
be  completed. 

Disagreement.  Mr.  Welles  said,  usurilly  re- 
sults because  people  are  locking  at  problems 
from  different  viewpoints,  because  these  who 
d'ffcr  are  moved  by  different  considerations 
and  do  not  have  a  complete  knowledge  of 
tlie  facts  involved. 

Yet.  basically,  the  Interest  of  all  people 
concerned  by  the  problem  is  the  same.  That 
is  to  say,  the  great  problems  of  the  world  are 
common  to  all  peoples  and  any  real  solution 
must  be  a  common  solution. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  espouse  a  doctrine  which  is  ethical. 
but  It  is  also  intelligent  and  realistic.  In- 
deed. In  the  last  analysis,  the  ethical  Is  the 
Intelligent.  There  Is  no  conflict  between 
them. 

Some  might  say  that  Mr.  Welles  only 
preached  a  sermon.  But  he  also  talked  com- 
mon seme.  If  a  sermon  Is  not  good  sense. 
It  Is  not  a  good  sermon.  And  all  good  sense, 
when  forcefully  and  unequivocally  expressed, 
carries  at  least  an  Implication  that  it  should 
be  followed. 

Mr.  Welles  said  he  believes  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  learned  that  the  most  practical 
form  of  self-interest  is  enlightened  self-in- 
terest. As  Individuals  we  are  all  so  closely 
bound  together  now  by  conditions  of  Intcr- 
dependency  that  the  fallacy  and  eventual  fail- 
ure of  one-sided,  strictly  selfish  efforts  to  get 
ahead  In  the  world  are  easier  than  ever  to 
comprehend.  The  same  general  truth  applies 
to  Individual  nations.  There  Is  only  one  way 
to  go  forward,  and  that  Is  together.  There 
Is  only  one  lasting  solution  for  the  modern 
problems  of  the  world,  and  that  Is  a  general 
solution. 

•  Most  of  us  have  learned  a  great  truth  that 
Is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  consciousness 
of  many  people  in  all  parts  of  the  g'.cbe,"  Mr. 
Welles  said,  "and  that  is  that  the  real  self- 
interest  of  one  nation  coincides  with  the  per- 
manent, with  the  ultimate,  self-interests  cf 
other  nations." 

Theoretically,  that  great  truth  has  been 
recognized,  more  or  less,  for  many  centuries. 
Tlie  trouble  has  been  that  there  has  been  too 
little  application. 

There  Is.  undoubtedly,  a  wider  and  deeper 
recognition  of  this  law  of  life  now.  but  wheth- 
er it  Is  wide  enough,  deep  enough,  resolute 
enough  to  bring  a  broad  measure  of  true 
world  cooperation  Is  still  a  question. 

Mr.  Welles  seems  hopeful.  So  are  we.  It 
seems  to  him,  as  to  us,  that  it  should  now  be 
so  apparent  tliat  there  Is  no  way  to  get  away 
from  war  except  by  cooperative  action  that 
after  this  conflict  there  will  be  a  good  chance 
for  constructive  action  in  this  direction. 

There  will  cerUlnly  be  a  widespread  will  to 
such  action.  But  one  of  the  great  dangers 
to  high  achievement  is  that,  even  though 
this  realization  and  this  will  exist,  the  time 
of  test  will  find  the  nations  unprepared. 

When  the  war  ends  there  are  going  to  be 
many  tremendous  issues  pressing  for  Imme- 
diate solution.  Unless  there  are  adequate 
preparations  for  that  time,  the  rush  and  com- 
plexity of  those  problems  may  be  overwhelm- 
ing. Mr.  Welles  clearly  sees  that  fact.  The 
unity  now  prevailing  among  the  United  Na- 
tions may  be  disrupted.  Discouragement, 
disillusionment,  and  desperate  expediency 
may  make  it  Impossible  to  give  effect  to  the 
general  realization  ol  the  need  for  compara- 
tive action. 


Mr.  Welles  malntaii^s  that  consultations 
and  conferences  now  can  do  much  to  bring 
ai30Ut  the  6i>eciflc  agreemenU  which  will  be 
so  urgently  necessary  after  the  fighting  ends. 
He  is.  of  course,  right.  And  it  is  heartening 
and  hopeful  news  that  our  Government  now 
is  actively  moving  to  bring  about  such  coa- 
ferences. 

It  should  be  much  easier  to  arrive  at  agree- 
ment, in  the  unity  that  now  prevails  and 
with  the  time  that  still  remains,  than  when 
the  fighting  front  no  longer  Is  necessary  and 
urgency  demands  swift  solutions. 

Moreover,  there  cnn  be  high  hope  that 
agreements  now  reached  for  a  better  world — 
agreements  which  will  apply  to  all  nations — 
will  hasten  the  break-down  cf  Internal  sup- 
port of  the  Axis  militarist  regimes. 


American  Business  and  Radio's  War 
ContributioES 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9 ) .  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
headed  "American  business  leads  in 
radio's  vt-ar  contributions,  says  Mark 
Woods,"  published  in  Broadcasting  of 
the  issue  of  March  8,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

American    Business    Leads    in    Radio's    Wab 
CoNTRiBtmoNS,  Says  Mark  Woods 

American  business  is  credited  with  a  large 
share  of  radios  war  contributions  in  a  state- 
ment issued  last  week  by  Mark  Woods,  presi- 
dent cf  the  Blue  Network,  in  connection  with 
the  announcement  that  dtiring  the  period  of 
j£inuary  1  through  February  15  of  this  year 
the  Blue  broadcast  more  than  160  network 
hours  of  programs  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
war  effort.  Of  this  total.  39  hours  was  com- 
mercially sponsored  time  directly  paid  for  by 
national  advertisers. 

The  remainder.  124  hours  of  sustaining 
time.  Is  the  contribution  of  the  network  it- 
self, but  Mr.  Woods  pointed  out  that  under 
the  American  system  of  broadcasting,  in 
which  there  is  no  license  fee  on  receiving  sets 
nor  a  tax  on  listening.  American  btislness  or- 
ganizations through  the  medium  of  advertis- 
ing, make  this  vast  contribution  possible. 

MORALE    PRCWRAMS    NOT    INCLUDED 

"American  radio  has  been  given  recognition 
and  great  credit  for  the  part  It  has  played 
and  Is  playing  In  aiding  in  the  prosecution  cf 
the  war."  he  continued.  "It  is  only  too  easy 
to  forget  the  men  and  women  and  the  or- 
ganizations they  represent  who  are  in  real- 
ity 'the  men  behind  the  man  behind  tho 
gun.'" 

The  figures  cited  do  not  include  any  pro- 
grams which  might  be  helpful  to  the  war 
effort  as  affording  relaxation  or  building  mo- 
rale among  the  armed  forces  or  war  workers, 
but  cover  only  those  broadcasts  devoted  solely 
to  war  messages.  Time  given  Individually 
by  Blue  affiliated  stations,  such  as  the  moie 
than  18  hours  cf  war-effort  programs  oa 
WJZ.  New  York,  during  the  period  studied, 
also  Is  excluded  from  the  total. 

Mr.  Woods  stressed  two  points:  Much  of 
the  fine  talent  on  the  air  is  sponsored  by 
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compani«  whose  plants  are  converted  to  war 
production  and  who  have  no  products  to  aell 
to  the  public.  A'so.  it  Is  the  revenue  derived 
from  this  commercially  sponsored  time  (ap- 
proximately 23  percent  of  the  Blue's  total 
broadcast  time)  which  er;ables  the  networlc 
to  present  war  effort  programs  on  Its  sus- 
taining time. 

PRIVATE    Bl'SINESa    GETS    CREDrT 

'"The  Fred  Aliens.  Jack  B>.'nnys  and  Ed 
'Archie'  Gardners."  he  pointed  out.  "are  the 
result  of  thinking,  programming,  and  expendi- 
tures by  commercial  clients.  The  network 
and  the  station  are  tlie  media  through  which 
these  morale  builders  are  presented  to  a  war- 
woiklng  public.  Never  before.  In  any  war, 
has  private  Industry  l)een  given  such  au 
opp<5rtunity  to  do  its  sh.ire. 

"No  broadcaster  and  no  group  of  broad- 
casters, on  their  own  initiative,  could  afford 
to  take  over  this  highly  Important  phase 
of  war  activity.  'When  prof;rani8  such  slb  the 
Victory  Parade  of  Spotlight  Bands  travtls 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  to  entertain 
soldiers,  .sailors,  marines,  and  war  workers, 
It  Is  the  result  of  planning  and  expenditures 
by  private  bu-slness.  American  broadcastlnc; 
can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  can  co<jperate 
In  this  great  campaign  carried  on  at  Us 
own  expen.se  and  on  lU  own  Initiative  by 
American   business." 

OTHn  WAB  AIDS 

Mr.  Woods*  tribute  to  the  war  contribu- 
tions of  American  advertisers  points  up  the 
fact  that  while  more  than  100  American 
companies  have  been  awarded  the  Army-Navy 
E  for  manufacturing  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  war  effort,  little  recognition  has  been 
given  to  the  equally  important  psychological 
and  educational  contributions  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  war  proKrnm  which  Amtrlcan  business 
and  Industry  has  made  through  Its  advertis- 
ing. 

Subject  was  discussed  at  a  recent  meetlni? 
of  network  executives  with  Chester  J  La- 
Roche,  chairman  of  the  Advertising  Council. 
and  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  managing  director, 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cle.s  National  Broadcasting  Co  was  rt-pre- 
sented  by  lt.a  vice  president  and  general 
maiuiger.  Prank  E.  Mullen:  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  by  Paiil  Holiuier.  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  advertising  and  promotion: 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  by  President 
Miller  McCUntock.  and  the  Blue  by  Earl 
MuUln.   publicity  director. 

Group  agreed  on  the  Importance  of  the 
commercially  sponsored  program.^,  with  their 
established  audiences,  in  presenting  Govern- 
ment war  messages  to  the  public  and  that 
the  success  of  the  OfBce  of  War  Information 
radio  allocation  plan  Is  really  based  on  the 
donations  of  time  and  talent  by  the  sponsors 
of  these  programs.  They  also  agreed  on  the 
necessity  for  telling  both  business  and  the 
public  that  radio's  advertisers,  as  well  as  the 
Stations  and  networks,  have  gone  to  war.  A 
number  of  methods  for  putting  across  this 
message  were  discussed  and  the  meeting  de- 
cided that  each  network  would  do  the  Job 
In  Us  own  way. 


Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  11  ilcgrislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9^.1943 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 


Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  interesting 
and  well  written  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Age  Herald  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
relating  to  Afme.  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Fouaivm    Them' 

That  was  a  remarkable,  almo.st  a  unique, 
plea  which  Mme  Chiang  Kai-shek  made  In  her 
Madison  Square  broadcast  Tuesday  night. 
Si-e  wjis  the  sp<,kc.iman  of  a  people  who 
have  suffered  Incalculable  ajjonles  and  losses 
through  6  years  of  barbaric,  unprovoked  ag- 
gression. Yet  her«  she  was  talking  about  for- 
giving enemies  after  the  war  Is  won. 

What  people  have  greater  provocation  for 
bltterne.s.s.  for  disillusionment,  for  cynicism, 
for  taking  the  attitude  that,  after  all.  sc^me 
peoples  simply  mu.st  l>e  regarded  as  Incapable 
of  cooperation,  than  have  the  Chinese?  'Yet 
hear  Mme.  Chiang: 

"All  nations,  great  and  small,  must  have 
equal  opportunity  of  development.      •      •      • 

"Then,  too,  there  must  be  no  bitterness  In 
the  reconstructed  world.  No  matter  what 
we  have  undergone  and  suffered,  we  must 
try  to  forgive  those  who  Injured  us  and  re- 
nieniber  only  the  les-son  gained  thereby." 

And.  finally,  she  said,  "there  must  be  co- 
operation. In  the  'true  and  highest  tense  of 
the  word.'  There  must  be  a  world  ba.sed  on 
■Jtistice.  coexistence,  cooperation,  and  mu- 
tual respect  '  " 

The  words  of  this  woman  presented  a  pro- 
found contrast  m  spirit,  tone  and  method 
to  the  admonitions  of  tliose  who  have  been 
saying  or  implying  that  hatred  l-,  necessary  U) 
the  winning  of  this  war  and  that  when  It  is 
won.  force  must  be  the  major  factor  In  pre- 
serving the  peace. 

Exceptional  as  was  the  doctrine  of  Mme 
Chiang,  however.  It  was  by  no  means  a  new 
doctrine.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Christ 
to  whom  this  woman  of  China  gives  her  spir- 
itual allegiance  It  was  a  doctrine  that.  In 
varying  words  but  with  the  same  general 
meanl.ig,  has  been  »dvocate<l  by  many  men. 
In  many  lands,  for  many  centuries.  It  was  a 
doctrine  known  to  China  before  the  time 
even  of  ChrUt 

There  is  nothing  really  new  in  advocating 
such  a  doctrine,  though  It  is  not  often  ad- 
vanced and  emphaalttd  In  wartime.  It 
would  be  new  and  revolutionary  if  broad  and 
literal  application  were  given  to  the  doctrine. 

A    MATTER    OF    FAfrH 

The  fact  that  there  has  been,  compara- 
tively, so  little  of  this  spirit  In  the  settle- 
ment of  wars  i.s  not  explained  simply  by  say- 
ing that  pecples  generally  are  cruel,  revenge- 
ful, altogether  sclQah.  There  are  many  such 
persons,  of  course.  But  there  are  also  vast 
numbers  who  nre  merciful  and  desirous  of 
Justice  and  prace  and  yet  who  cannot  believe 
thnt  such  a  doctrine  as  Mme.  Chiang  advo- 
cates c:in  work  at  the  present  .>=tage  of  the 
development  of  mankind. 

No  one  can  say  with  absolute  authority. 
of  course,  just  how  It  would  work.  It  never 
has  been  peisl.<=tently  and  comprehensively 
tried.  It  does  .seem  obvious  that  some  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  of  such  a  spirit,  that 
there  would  be  certain  dangers,  certain  cost.' 
But  Just  what  would  be  the  net.  long-term 
results  no  man  can  certainly  foresee. 

There  can  only  be  faith,  like  that  of  Mme. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  a  wlIllnKness  to  take  the 
rl-sks  cf  such  a  course.  Or  lack  of  faith  and 
an  unwillingness  to  do  so.  . 

WHAT     IS     FORGIVENESS''  I 

There  are  so  many,  of  course,  who  probably 
do  not  fully  gra^p  the  doctrine  the  Chinese 
woman  advocates.  Tliey  think  of  it.  more  or  i 
less  subconsciously,  as  Involving  some  sort  ! 
of  a  compromise  with  evil  Itself,  as  condoning  ' 
frightful  things,  such  as  those  China  has  ' 
suffered. 

That  Is  not  at  all  Mme  Chiang's  meaning. 
None  could  more  Intensely  and   uncompro- 


misingly hate  evil  In  Itself  than  thoee  who 
love  Justice  and  mercy  and  gentleness  as  dcei 
this  woman  He  who  prayed  that  those  who 
were  crucifying  Him  be  ftjrgiven  never  im- 
plied or  felt  any  condonation  of  evil.  Bat 
He  said  that  they  who  were  doing  evil  did 
nut  know  what  they  were  doing. 

That  Is  true  of  many  of  the  evildoers  of 
the  world,  though  not  at  all.  If  they  knew 
better,  they  might  do  better.  To  forgive  an 
evil  is  not  to  say  that  It  never  existed,  that 
It  ceases  to  be  evil.  It  Is.  lu  effect,  to  say 
that  the  evildoer,  under  certain  conditions, 
may  have  another  chance  and  do  better:  that 
he  IS  not  condemned  as  forever  incapable  of 
turning  from  his  evil. 

It  is  this  kind  of  forgiveness  which  mun 
prevail  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  if 
there  ever  is  to  be  true  peace. 

It  Is  a  forgiveness  th-.t.  In  its  very  forgiv- 
ing, gives  a  new  emphasis  to  the  eternal 
horror  of  evil,  for  mtrcy  and  humility  can 
often  express  a  far  greater  Judgment  than 
mere   condemnation. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  forgiveness  of  which  Mme. 
Chiang  must  be  thinking.  All  the  ancient 
wi.Kdom  cf  her  pet>ple  speaks  to  her  of  the 
universal  need  of  all  men,  of  all  peoples,  for 
forgiveness — not  all  in  the  same  measure,  of 
course,  but  all  In  some  degree.  None  among 
us  Is  above  that  need.  All.  at  one  time  or 
anotiier.  need  forgiveness  that  we  may  start 
again. 

HKa    U1AI.^M 

Many  will  say  that  this  is  mere  sentimen- 
tality. But  It  Is  not  Bentlmentallty  to  Mme. 
Chiang 

A  tremendous  chorus  wUl  assert  It  Is  not 
realism  But  It  Is  realism  t.)  this  woman. 
It  is  the  realism  of  the  deepest  wisdom  of 
the  human  race,  a  wisdom  that  is  In  Inev- 
itable accord  with  the  highest  religious  and 
ethical  Ideals 

It  is  the  wisdom  that  entire  nations  cannot 
be  brought  to  peace  primarily  by  force,  as  a 
relatively  few  criminals  are  kept  from  evil 
through  imprisonment,  bjs  the  leaders  of  Axis 
crime  will  be  punished 

It  Is  the  wisdom  that  genuine  peace  is 
something  of  the  spirit,  something  that  can- 
not be  compelled. 

It  la  the  realism  that  It  Is  only  through  co- 
operation In  the  true  and  highest  acnse  that 
an  enduring  order  of  peace,  security,  and  free- 
dom can  be  established  In  the  world 

This  was  the  voice  of  a  wcman  of  the  mod- 
ern China  which  has  so  immeasurably  siif- 
fered,  so  Indomitably  fought  But  It  was  also 
a  voice  of  the  ages,  uttering  what  the  loftiest 
and  wisest  spirits  of  all  time  have  known, 
what  the  least  of  us.  save  only  the  hopelessly 
depraved,  mu.st  ever  real  1m  lu  our  best 
moments. 


Slants  on  Various  Post- War  Stages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Detrolter.  published  by  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  for  March  8.  1943: 

SLANTS   ON    VARIOUS    POST-WAX    BTACXS 

In  any  dl.scusslon  of  post-war  problems, 
whether  such  discussion  concerns  natlona. 
cities.  Industries,  or  Individuals,  it  Is  evident 
at  the  outset  that  the  Imponderable*  of  the 
future  are  such  as  to  prevent  unchangeable 
forecasts.     Yet  I  believe  that  we  may  narrow 
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the  field  of  reasonable  posslfcilitie f    and  thus 
be  able   to  plan  tentative  paths  ot  action. 

The  first  postu'ate  I  seek  Is  one  which  esti- 
mates the  probable  duration  of  the  war.  In 
talking  with  pec;(le  I  hear  armistice  guesses 
which  range  lio.n  "this  spiing  or  summer" 
to  "10  yeans"  Obviously  if  we  hllow  our- 
selves to  be  balked  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
can  tell  us  the  month  cr  even  the  year  of  the 
ce-satlon  of  fighting,  we  will  get  nowhere 
My  proposal  Is  that  we  begin  to  put  some 
crderliness  into  cur  estimates,  first  by  accept- 
ing the  fcllowing  possibilities  as  rensonable: 

1  The  viar  in  the  European  theater  may 
end  within  the  next  12  months. 

2  Tne  war  in  the  European  theater  may 
List  more  than  another  12  months,  but  is 
net  likely  to  endure  for  24  months. 

3  War  in  the  European  theater  may  re- 
solve Itself  into  a  stalemate  requiring  main- 
tenance cf  large  armed  forces  abroad  for  3, 
4.  or  5  years. 

Ycu  will  note  that  I  have  not  attempted 
to  estimate  the  length  of  the  Pnc.flc  war.  I 
believe  that  cur  v,„r  with  Japan  may  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  I  rm  quite  ready  to 
assume,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  "jKist-war 
conversion  ■  we  look  ahead  to  will  take  plpce 
while  the  Pacific  war  Is  still  a  bitter  and  In- 
determinate engagement. 

ir  this  forcc.T.si  IS  accurate,  and  it  certainly 
Is  the  most  reasonable  one  I  can  find,  we 
i>re  blind  ii^.deed  to  spend  any  ctuMderablc 
amount  of  time  In  talking  ab<  ut  a  fuiure 
wherein  one  day  wou'd  see  us  all  a*,  war  and 
the  next  wcu'.d  see  the  war  clouds  all  cler.red 
away  Ii  is  far  more  likely  that  half  of  our 
war  alms  will  be  rcal-.?.ed  first,  and  the  olher 
half  not  for  some  trne  therealier.  And  m 
that  case  we  would  face  two  conversion 
periods,  not  one. 

To  me  this  Is  the  national  blind  spot  In 
our  present  discu-slons  of  post-war  problems. 
When  we  entered  the  war — or  wars— the  dec- 
larations of  full-scale  belligerence  were  made 
within  a  lew  days  of  each  othir  We  wtie 
so-called  neutrals  in  a  world  of  peaceful  pur- 
suits one  week,  and  engaged  in  war  with 
Japan.  Geimanv.  and  Italy  the  next  Many 
<  uh  have  the  idea  that  wc  will  gel  cut  ol  it 
all  at  once.  too.  althcu<jh  v.e  know  mcst 
certainly  that  the  plainly  announced  st:at- 
egy  calls  fcr  fighting  one  war  to  a  conclusion 
while  delaying  the  ultimate  effort  In  another 
theater. 

The  avera'ie  businessman  In  the  Industry 
I  reprerent.  or  In  any  other,  I  believe,  should 
not  spend  much  time  planning  his  activities 
of  the  fu'ure  on  the  ba':s  of  the  third  pos- 
sibility of  European  war  duration — that  which 
would  indicate  a  stalemate  and  years  of  war 
In  that  ther.tcr  It  is  gambling  a  bU.  but  I 
would  suggest  adoption  of  a  belief  that  we 
can  force  capitulation  of  the  Axis  in  Europe 
within  the  next  12  months.  If  that  should 
happen,  we  W(.irid  have  to  continue  the  flow 
of  many  supplies  for  quite  a  long  time,  of 
ccurse.  and  1  should  think  that  the  puns  and 
shells  wou'd  continue  to  flow  but  that  they 
wou'd  go  westward  instead  of  to  the  Est. 
All  In  all.  even  if  we  nd^^pt  the  optimistic 
View  that  the  fighting  In  Europe  will  cease 
this  year,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any 
change  In  cur  manufacturing  obligations  for 
many  mcnths  thereafter. 

Putting  r.ll  of  this  tot^ether.  the  conclu- 
sion I  reach  is  thrt  we  can.  with  good  Inck. 
reach  what  I  call  the  first  conversion  period 
In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1944.  That  is 
rouchly  a  year  and  a  half  ahead  of  us. 

What  can  the  average  manufacturer  do 
about  It? 

First.  If  he  thinlis  the  above  daeram  is 
based  on  good  thinking,  he  can  plan  to  be 
ready  In  the  summer  cf  1944  to  convert,  but 
he  w'lll  be  uncertain  as  to  the  opportun  ty  to 
convert.  I  think  most  of  our  manufacturers 
can  be  classified  roughly  as  follows: 

1.  The  manul&cturei  who  makes  a  product 
for  war  use  which   is  not  gieatly  different 


from  the  article  he  makes  in  peacetime.    Let 

us  say  truck  gears,  with  no  side  line. 

2  The  manufacturer  who  makes  both 
peacetime  and  wartime  goods.  For  an  ex- 
ample we  might  choose  truck  springs  and 
shell  casings. 

3.  The  manufacturer  who  has  been  forced 
out  cf  his  peacetime  line  entirely,  and  is 
making  wartime  articles  nov.-.  La  us  say, 
for  txample.  the  one  who  used  to  make  pas- 
senger-car bodies  and  now  mak&i  airplane 
wmgs. 

Now  I  submit  that  the  first  conversion 
period  is  going  to  witness  a  more  or  less 
gradual,  regulated  return  to  peacet  me  effort 
of  those  who  are  not  indispensable  In  tie 
war  eCort.  and  that  those  whose  war  produc- 
tion cannot  be  dropped  will  be  required  to 
maintain  their  production  of  aims. 

For  the  manufacturer  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  stayed  within  his  own  field. 
even  in  wartime,  the  problem  is  not  intense. 
The  ones  who  are  partly,  or  entirey.  m  war 
prcductio!!  must  study  their  relatne  position 
in  that  field  to  determine  whether  ihey  can 
convert  to  peacetime  goods  If  they  are  s.:le 
sources,  or  very  lmj:ortant  sources,  they 
should  realize  that  the  war  with  Japan  may 
keep  them  busy  even  thoutzh  others  are  freed 
for  development  cf  peacetime  markets. 

1  believe  that  the  Individual  businessmpn 
mi. SI  cjuit  wondering  and  begin  assuming 
The  firU  assumption  I  think  he  is  just:fi-d 
in  m.akmg  is  that  full  employment — or  nearly 
so — IS  to  his  interest  and  to  the  national  in- 
terest as  well.  If  this  be  so.  he  must  next 
a  sumt  that  no  matter  whi't  kind  of  armistice 
occurs.  It  will  be  imposs.ble  for  everyone  to 
get  cut  of  war  pursuits  and  into  peacetime 
efforts  at  the  same  time. 

Sometimes  we  are  all  Inclined  to  get  tangled 
up  in  thoughts  and  dl.«cussions  which  are  so 
all-embracing  In  their  scope  as  to  drown  cut 
the  serious,  dcwn-to-earth  consideration  cf 
Individual  businesses.  Bound  and  restricted 
by  rules  and  regulatltons  which  take  Initia- 
tive and  freedom  from  him  in  many  ways,  the 
busme.'sman  sometimes  even  gets  the  feeling 
that  he  isn  t  free  to  think  I  believe  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  It  was  mere 
neces-ary  for  him  to  take  stock  cf  his  own 
and  his  eompany's  future  from  a  ccmpetltlve 
ftardpoint. 

It  a'so  Is  true  that  there  are  obligations 
upon  us  all  to  deal  with  broad  problems  In  a 
bread  way.  This  country's  natlcnal  in- 
version path  should  be  marked  cut.  But 
leaving  tiiat  subject  for  the  mom.ent,  I  would 
like  to  dei-cribe  what  I  mean  by  the  oppor- 
tunity for  progressive,  self-reliant  p'anniig 
by  Individuals 

The  Individual  has  a  chance  to  da  some 
independent  thinking,  and  should  exercise 
that  right.  He  should  not  be  overwhelmed 
either  by  mass  enthusiasms  or  mass  pesi  1- 
misms.  He  should  examine  critically  the 
p'ausible  forecasts  which  come  to  his  atten- 
tion, hut  shcu'd  use  liberal  amounts  of 
hcr.sesense  In  making  up  his  mind. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  what  I 
mean  by  mass  optimism  which  I  think  is 
unjustified  to  some  extent: 

On  every  hand  we  hear  and  read  of  a  glow- 
ing sale.*  market  of  the  lu^ure.  when  every- 
thing will  be  needed  in  such  vast  quantities 
that  anything  will  sell.  I  don't  believe  that 
Is  easy  of  attainment. 

We  hear  that  In  the  post-war  period  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  boom  in  the  airplane 
business,  and  I  know  quite  a  number  of  men 
who  believe  that  the  air  will  be  full  of  flivver 
planes,  millions  of  people  will  buy  small 
ai-.craft  for  pleasure  and  business  and  tre- 
mendous markets  for  cr;rpo  and  trancpcrt 
planes  will  be  ready  for  the  sales  depart- 
ments.    I  don't  believe  that. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  public  will 
ru.sh  for%vard  in  1945  to  buy  1942  m.cdel  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  and  other  articles.  I  don't 
believe  chat.  I  believe  that  the  purchaser  will 
receive,  very  quickly,  the  benefit  of  the  new 


things  we  have  learned  about  materials  and 
methods  during  the  war. 

At  least  I  don't  believe  that  full-blown 
masc  markets  will  open  soon,  and  by  soon  I 
mean  within  4  or  5  years.  My  feeling  is  that 
the  first  conversion  period  will  l>e  gradual  and 
held  to  the  manufacture  cf  essential  articles 
which  are  badly  needed,  while  a  great  many 
of  us  are  still  engaged  in  war  pursuits.  When 
the  automobile  comes  back  In  quantity  I 
expect  It  to  be  a  lighter  and  much  more  effi- 
cient machine,  but  I  do  not  expect  t  j  see  the 
automobile  factories  shut  down  war  produc- 
tion all  at  once  and  begin  to  tool  up  all  at 
once.  I  feel  that  seme  sort  of  peacetlm.e 
rationing  will  accompany  the  early  conversion 
period. 

As  for  airplanes  It  seems  to  be  that  at  war's 
end  we  will  have  a  gieat  supply  of  them  on 
hand  and  a  great  overcapacity  to  build.  In 
years  to  come  we  no  doubt  will  develop  wh?t 
we  think  of  as  an  air-minded  public,  but 
it  won't  happen  overnight  just  because  fas- 
cinating advertising  has  been  issued  in  four 
colors.  Right  now  there  are  so  many  people 
anxious  to  get  rich  In  this  aircraft  Industry 
of  the  future  that  I  expect  a  lot  of  them  to  get 
hurt  in  the  rush. 

For  the  indlvidu.nl  manufacturer.  I  think 
that  a  prime  problem  lies  in  a  study  of  the 
product  he  hopes  to  make  In  peacetime.  If 
he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  held  back  a  little 
during  the  conversion.  I  believe  that  he 
should  be  ready  with  another  product  or  two. 
perhpps  for  another  field  than  the  one  he 
cultivated  so  long. 

Let  me  give  ycu  an  exam.ple.  An  auto- 
mobile parts  maker,  successful  and  well- 
established  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
parts  for  passenger  cars,  becomes  a  success- 
ful and  reliable  source  of  Important  war 
materials.  M'lltary  demands  may  hold  him 
behind  the  eight  ball,  unable  to  move,  when 
the  first  automobiles  hit  the  highways  of 
conversion.  In  that  event,  I  don't  think 
that  his  former  customer  will  wait  for  h-m. 
and  I  dent  blame  the  customer.  If  I  were 
that  parts  maker  I  would  have  some  lcer.8  of 
clher  products  to  make,  and  new  places  to 
sell   them. 

Now.  what  of  governm.ent  and  Its  part  In 
the  planning  for  the  future?  1  am  not 
one  cf  those  who  shudders  at  the  very  word 
••government."  I  feel  pretty  badly  at  the 
prospect  cf  ebsolute  regimentation  but  1 
also  feel  badly  at  the  thought  of  a  w.de 
swing  of  the  pendulum  back  to  wide-open, 
laissez-faire  com.petition  and  the  devil  take 
tlie  hindmost.  I  am  too  much  alraid  that 
the  devil  would  catch  millions  of  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  the  National  Government  has 
to  do.  and  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  us  all 
to  insist  upon  them.  I'll  list  them  as  I  see 
them.  But  before  the  list  let  me  say  that 
the  crying  need  is  a  sort  of  10-year  plan, 
brought  forward  by  intelligent,  reasoning 
ci'iizens  who  not  only  have  a  social  con- 
science but  who  also  understand  production, 
distribution,  and  the  true  meaning  cf 
wealth. 

Here,  then,  are  the  things  which  need  to 
be  done,  with  our  help: 

1.  An  accurate,  understandable  accounting 
of  raw  materials  and  national  resources 
should  be  ready  for  use  as  we  move  into  a 
conversion  period.  What  is  the  state  of  cur 
oil  resources,  for  example?  WUl  we  have 
used  them  up  so  fast  as  to  necessitate  hus- 
banding of  fuel  for  factory,  home,  automo- 
bile? 

2  A  clear  national  policy  should  be  stated 
so  that  this  country  may  know  whether  its 
citizens  and  Industries  can  take  up  foreign 
concessions,  both  to  develop  new  fields  ar.d 
to  protect  our  investments. 

3.  The  rate  of  return  to  clvUian  life  of 
some  30.C00.0C0  persons  from  armed  service 
and  war  production  should  be  accurately 
scheduled  to  fit  the  needs  of  reviving  peace- 
time trades.    In  this  case  indtistry  will  have 
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to  tell  Government  what  it  neetJs  first,  and 
Goverumt'Ul  will  have  to  ovfri>ee  the  orderly 
releaae. 

4.  Governmf  nt  controls  over  materials  iind 
prices  should  be  r<'l«x«'cl  us  far  fi6  p<iiMbie. 
C'lmplete  n^lnxalion  or  deiilruciion  of  such 
controls  may  not  be  wise,  but  certaiiiiy  uii- 
necesN.iry  rontroLs  should  be  iibandoned, 
Juat  wiiere  the  line  shouid  he  drawn  to  a 
question  for  all  our  lntelUi<ence  and  lore- 
sight 

5  Contract  cancelation  and  clearance  must 
be  taken  up  by  IncUiftry  early — well  ahead  of 
the  wars  end.  of  course  -as  a  majtjr  problem. 
I  believe  that  there  are  far  too  many  nun 
tlwse  days  who  put  «itl  the  problem  uo  tin) 
dor.se  to  see  thrcui/h.  and  I  believe  that 
these  men  are  making  u  ^ruve  mistake. 

6  The  problem  of  new  plant  versus  old 
plant  s)-ould  be  tlarflfd  by  Gov<.rnment  and 
indvi.-try  Obvicii^ly.  if  the  Govcuimeiii- 
owntd  or  controlled  fabricating  capacity  is 
OoaiLUtaineU  unoer  such  control,  a  d<ini^er  of 
lar^e  pruportiviia  i.^  idi»ed  ae,ainsc  privale 
Indusii  V 

Beyoid  these  problems  Is  one  which  I  do 
not  hbi  as  an  cb£<:atu],  becau:.e  I  balieve  Uaat 
we  can  worry  alang  under  our  present  con- 
dition I  refer  to  the  labor  laws,  which  more 
and  n:ore  are  beccmlng  what  the  ratlrcad 
m«  ;i  call  "Jeathcr-bcd  "  regulations.  In  our 
cHi>rt3  to  p;olecl  men  a;;ainsl  Injustice  we 
have  gone  too  far  in  orders  which  paralyze 
self-reliance.  couraj;e.  and  hope.  I  behcve 
that  our  future  c.n  be  one  of  the  greatest 
ptruds  c.t  prtduci.ve.  projjresi.ve  advance- 
ment this  country  has  ever  seen,  but  the 
da^ce  oX  our  advancement  will  depend  upon 
tlM  degree  of  our  unselQ'^b  devotion  to  high 
principles. 


Cradle-to-Gravf  Profram  of  the  Naliooal 
Resources  Planning  Board 


FFMARKS 


~  HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mi.ssij^irpi 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSI'KESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  allay  the  fears  of  .some  Members  of 
Con  press  and  a  preat  m'iny  people  who 
are  not  in  Consre:.^.  let  mc  say  that  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  so-called 
National  Resource.s  Planning  Board  will 
never  be  written  into  law. 

Some  of  those  recommendations,  of 
coitrse,  are  pocd:  they  could  not  say  as 
much  as  they  did  Without  sayin.i,'  some- 
thing good;  but  on  the  whole  the  pro- 
gram they  propase  cou.stitutes  the  most 
lantastiC  con..,lGnieration  of  bureau- 
cratic nonsense  that  v»as  ever  sent  to 
the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States. 

They  remind  me  of  the  story  in  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,  where  he  visited  a  country 
with  a  plannirp  board  that  had  been 
working  for  8  yeiixs  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  process  for  extracting  sunbeams 
from  cucumbers. 

If  this  program,  proposed  by  our  so- 
called  National  Resources  Plannmir 
Board,  were  put  into  effect,  it  would 
wreck  this  Republic,  wipe  out  the  Con- 
stitution, destroy  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, set  up  a  totaliUirian  rej;ime.  elimi- 
nate private  enterprise,  regiment  our 
p)ecple  indefinitely,  and  pile  upon  their 
bpcks  a  burden  of  expenditures  that  no 
nation  on  earth  could  bear. 


Freedom  FroB  Fear 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Thursdatj.  March  11  ilcqislatiic  day  of 
Tuesdnu   March  9>  .  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre.>ident.  among 
the  four  great  freedoms  n^c  find  one 
called  freedom  from  fear.  In  the  last 
Is.sue  of  the  Saturday  Evenint;  Post,  under 
the  title  "Freedom  Prom  Fear,"  there 
appears  an  editorial  written  by  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of 
journalism,  but,  more  than  Inat.  it  con- 
tains a  preat  many  helpful  and  dynamic 
ideas.  Among  other  thing.s,  it  presents 
this  thouKht: 

So  what  do  ve  mean  by  "freedom  from 
fear"? 

We  do  not  mean  freedom  from  responsibil- 
ity—freedom from  struggle  and  toil,  frcm 
hardship  and  danger.  We  do  r.ot  intend  to 
breed  a  r.ice  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  too 
delicate  t4)  stand  rough  weather.  In  any 
world  of  man  that  we  can  Imagine  fear  and 
the  conqutst  of  fear  must  play  a  part. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  m  the  Appendix 
01  the  RtcoRD, 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  p;iiitcd  :n  the  Ii£COKD. 
a5  follows: 

rRFTDOM    moM    rtAR 

(By  Stephen  Vincent  benet) 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "freedom 
from  fear"?  It  itn  t  Just  a  formula  or  a  set 
of  words.  Its  a  lock  in  the  eyes  and  .\  reel- 
ing in  the  heart  and  a  thlni<  to  be  won 
against  oods.  It  go.s  to  the  roots  of  life — 
to  a  man  and  a  woman  and  their  childien 
and  the  home  they  can  make  and  keep. 

Fear  has  walked  at  mans  heels  throuph 
ra.iny  ages  ft:ir  of  w;Id  beasts  and  wUdor 
nUvUrc.  fear  of  tl-.e  Uux..licable  gods  if  thun- 
der and  ll-htnii.g.  fear  cf  his  nelghbjr  man. 

He  saw  his  rooftrce  burned  with  fire  from 
heaven — and  did  not  know  why.  He  saw  his 
children  die  of  plague — and  did  not  know 
why.  He  s-w  them  starve,  he  saw  them  made 
slaves.  It  happened — he  did  not  knew  why. 
Those  things  had  always  happer.cd. 

Then  he  set  hunsclf  to  find  out— first  one 
thing,  then  another.  Slowly,  through  cen- 
turies, he  fought  his  battle  with  fear.  And 
Wise  men  and  teachers  arose  to  help  hlra  In 
the  battle. 

His  children  and  he  did  not  have  to  die  cf 
pUigue.  H.s  chUdren  and  he  did  net  have  to 
make  human  sacriflces  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  inexpllcaole  gods.  H:s  children  and  he 
did  not  have  to  kill  the  stranper  Ju.-^t  because 
he  was  a  stranger.  His  children  and  he  did 
not  have  to  be  slaves.  And  the  shape  of 
Pear  grew  liss. 

No  one  man  did  this  by  himself.  It  took 
m.iny  men  and  women,  over  mnny  years.  It 
t<^ok  saints  and  martyrs  and  prophets — and 
the  common  people.  It  started  with  the  first 
Ore  in  the  hrst  cave — the  fire  that  scared 
away  the  beasts  of  the  night.  It  will  not 
end  with  the  conquest  of  far  planets. 

S>nce  our  Nation  becan.  men  and  women 
have  come  here  for  jus:  that  freedom — free- 
dom from  the  fear  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
every  unjust  law.  of  every  tyrannical  exercl.se 
cf  power  by  one  man  over  another  man. 
Thoy  came  from  every  stock— the  men  who 
h,  d  seen  the  face  of  tvranny,  the  men  who 
wanted   room   to  breathe  and   a  chance   to 


be  men.  And  the  cranks  and  th«  starry- 
eyed  came,  t^jo.  to  build  Zion  and  New  Har- 
mony and  Americancpoli-s  and  the  States 
and  cities  that  perished  before  they  lived  — 
the  valuable  cranks  who  p\i^h  the  world 
ahead  an  inch  And  a  lot  of  it  never  hap- 
pened, but  we  did  make  a  Irec  nation 

How  are  you  ever  going  to  live  out  there. 
btranserV  ' 

"We  U  live  on  weevi'.y  wheat  and  the  free 
air."  If  they  h.id  tlie  free  air,  they'd  put 
up  with  tlie  wcevily  wheat. 

So.  in  our  corner  of  the  world,  and  for 
most  of  our  people,  we  tint  nd  of  certain 
fears  V/e  got  nd  of  tl.e.n.  we  got  used  to 
being  rid  of  them.  It  took  siniggle  and 
fighting  and  a  lot  of  working  things  out. 
Lut  130.OCO.000  people  lived  at  peace  with 
one  another  and  ran  their  own  government. 
And  becaut-e  they  were  free  from  fear,  they 
were  able  to  live  better,  by  at'.d  large  and  on 
the  whole,  than  any  1,0. 000  000  pecple  h.iU 
lived  before.  Becau-^e  (ear  may  drive  a  bur- 
dened man  for  a  mile  but  it  Is  only  freedom 
that  makes  his  load  light  for  the  long  crrry. 

Ar.d  meanwhile  around  us  the  world  grew 
f mailer  and  snialkr.  If  you  Icokid  at  It  on 
the  schcol  maps.  yes.  It  lo<  ked  like  the  same 
b-g  world  with  a  big.  safe  corner  for  us. 
Ejt  ail  the  time  Invention  and  mrchiinlcal 
skll  were  making  't  smaller  and  smaller. 
When  the  Wnpht  brotheis  made  their  fir.>-t 
C  ghts  at  Kltiy'iawk  the  world  shrank  Wi:h 
those  first  flights  the  world  began  to  come 
tojfether  and  distant  nations  to  Joftle  their 
nc-'ghbor  nations 

Nor.-,  again  In  cir  tln-.e  wr  knew  ferr  — 
arme:!  fear,  droning  through  the  8*:y  It  s  k 
dlfTerent  sound  frcm  the  war  whoop  and  The 
8^.ot  in  the  Icnrrcme  cleirlpg.  and  yet  it  is 
much  the  FPme  for  all  of  ii<<  It  !«  qulr«t  in 
the  hou.se  tonlpht  and  the  children  are  n«!fen. 
But  Innocence,  pood  will,  distance,  peaceable 
intent,  will  not  keep  those  children  safe  f r^  m 
th?  frar  In  the  sky.  No  one  mnn  can  keep  hn 
h>Ufe  safe  In  a  shrunken  world  Nn  one  m.^n 
c.^n  make  his  own  clear. nc  nnd  cay.  "T^  s 
l.s  mire  Ko<'p  out  "  .\nd  ret.  If  the  wor'd 
Is  to  go  on.  if  man  Is  to  Mirvive  and  prosper, 
the    house   of    man    mu^t    b?   kent    r'.fe 

So.  what  do  we  mean  by  "f.-^eedom  frora 
fear"? 

We  do  not  mean  freedom  from  respon!«lbt1- 
Ity— freedom  from  etruftg'e  and  toll,  frcm 
hard.shlp  and  danger.  We  do  not  Intend  to 
breed  a  rac?  wrapped  In  cot  ten  wool,  too  deli- 
cate to  stand  rough  weather.  In  any  wor!d 
of  man  that  we  can  un!:t::ne.  fear  and  tha 
conquest  of  fear  must  pl.iy  a  part. 

But  we  have  the  chance,  if  we  hpve  th« 
brains  and  the  coeracte.  to  destroy  the  worst 
fears  that  harry  man  tc<lay — the  fear  of  starv- 
ing to  deiith,  the  fear  of  brlnn  a  .slave,  the 
fear  cf  being  Etamjxd  lt;to  the  dust  becai's* 
he  is  one  kind  of  man  and  not  another,  the 
fear  of  unprovc'ted  attack  and  ghastly  death 
for  himself  and  for  his  children  because  of 
th»  greed  and  power  of  willful  and  evil  inea 
and  deluded  natlrns 

It  will  not  be  ea.'.y  to  destroy  those  fears. 
No  one  man  ran  do  it  alone  No  one  n.iliou 
can  do  it  alone     It  must  b?  :.ll  men 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say,  Here,  in  our  coun- 
try, we  are  strong.  Let  the  rest  of  the  word 
sink  or  swim.  We  can  take  care  of  o\irselves  •" 
That  rnay  have  been  trtie  ht  one  time,  but  it 
is  no  longer  true  We  are  not  an  inland  in 
space,  but  a  continent  in  the  world.  Whi!e 
the  air  is  the  uir.  a  bomb  can  kill  your  chil- 
dren and  mine  Fear  and  ignorance  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  may  suread  pestilence  in  our 
own  town.  A  war  bttw<.en  nations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  mny  endanger  all  we 
love  and  cherisli. 

War.  famine,  disease  are  no  longer  local 
pr>.blems  or  even  national  problems.  They 
are  problems  that  concern  the  whrle  wor'd 
and  every  man.  That  Is  a  hard  lesson  to 
learn,  and  yet,  for  our  own  survival,  we  must 
learn  it. 

A  hun^lred-nnrt-sixty-odd  years  ago  we.  a;  a 
nation,  asserted  thai  uU  men  «ei«  created 
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equal,  that  all  men  were  entitled  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  purstiil  of  happiness.  Those 
were  large  f.st,ertioriS,  but  we  have  tried  to  live 
up  tc  I  hem  We  have  not  alv,-ays  succeeded, 
we  have  often  I'ailed.  But  o\ir  will  and  desire 
as  a  natior.  have  been  to  live  up  to  them. 

Now.  in  concert  with  other  free  nations, 
we  say  that  those  children  you  see  and  other 
children  I'.ke  thcni  all  over  the  world  shall 
^row  to  manhood  and  womanhood  free  from 
fear.  We  .'-ay  that  neither  their  minds  nor 
t;-.eir  bodies  r-V.all  be  crampod  or  distorted  or 
broken  by  tyrniny  and  cpprcssion.  We  say 
they  shall  have  a  chance,  and  an  equal 
chance,  to  grow  and  develop  and  lead  the 
lives  they  choose  to  lead,  not  lives  mapped 
out  for  them  by  a  master.  And  we  say  that 
freedom  for  ourselves  Involves  freedom  for 
o,h,.rs— that  It  is  a  universal  right,  neither 
lightly  given  by  providence  nor  to  be  main- 
tained by  words  alone,  but  by  actt  and  deeds 
and  living. 

We  who  are  alive  t  'dav  did  not  make  our 
free  Institutions.  We  got  them  from  the 
men  of  t'^e  past  ar.d  we  hold  them  In  trust 
for  the  fufi'.re.  Should  we  put  ease  and 
selfishne.'S  obove  them,  that  trust  will  fail 
rnd  we  shall  lose  all,  not  a  portion  cr  a  de- 
cree of  libertv.  but  all  that  has  been  built 
for  us  and  nU  that  we  hope  to  build.  Real 
peace  will  not  be  won  with  one  victory.  It 
can  be  Wv->n  only  by  long  determination,  firm 
resfjlve.  and  a  w!sh  to  share  and  work  with 
other  men,  no  matter  what  their  race  cr 
cre'?d  or  cnnditir  n.  And  yet.  we  do  have  the 
Choice      We  can  have  freedom  from  fear 

Here  Is  a  hotuse,  a  woman,  a  man.  their 
children.  Tliev  are  not  free  from  life  and 
the  obligations  of  life.  But  they  can  be  free 
from  fe^r.  All  over  the  world,  they  can  be 
iiop  from  fear.  And  we  know  tlry  are  not 
yet  free. 


The  Tax  Me$i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TlLun>day.  March  11.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tax  me.-^.>  referred  to  in  the  editorial 
which  I  am  in.'^ertinp  in  the  Record  un- 
der leave  to  extend,  comes  about  a.s  a 
result  of  the  New  Deal  bureaucratic  to- 
talitarian philosophy  that  the  state  is 
everything  and  the  individual  citizen 
nothinp.  It  i.s  a  case  of  public  opinion 
b?  d d. 

(From    the    Washington    Times-Herald    of 
March  11.  1913| 

The  Tax  Mess 

It  used  to  be  said  that  nothing  w.-.s  sure 
except  death  nnd  taxes.  We  have  now 
reached  a  point  In  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment tax  policies  where  taxe«  are  so  unsure 
that  fc-.v  taxpayers  know  where  they  stand, 
or  why — especially  income-tax  payers. 

On  "cur  best  Inio.mation  and  belief,  here 
Is  the  present  status  of  the  attempt  to  put 
the  country  on  a  pay-as-you-go  income  tax 
collection  basis: 

The  Huuse  Ways  and  Menns  Comm.ttee's 
Democratic  ma^onty  has  decided  to  drop  till 
genuine  pay-as-you-go  proposals.  The 
committee  majority  wants  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent pay-us-you-went  system,  and  add  to 
that  a  20-percent  tax  check-off  against  pay 
envelopes.  S'  me  leeway  would  be  allowed 
tpxpayers,  so  that  sooner  or  later  they  could 
hoist  themselves  onto  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 


but  only  by  sooner  or  h.ter  paying  their  back 
taxes    while    also    paying    taxes    on    current 
income. 
To  illustrate:  Suppose  you  made  $3,000  in 

1942.  and  are  running  along  at  that  rate  in 

1943.  Under  present  law,  you  ewe  roughly 
$470  (minus  exemptions  and  deductions  in 
vour  Individual  easel  on  your  1942  earn- 
ings cf  $3,000.  and  will  cac  another  *470  if 
you  make  $3,000  in  1943. 

The  W.iys  and  Means  Committee  majority 
proposes  that  you  start  paying  your  1942  $470 
on  March  15  nexti  and  that  beginning  next 
July  1  your  employer  clip  20  percent  of  the 
taxable  part  of  your  wt^ekly  wage  off  your 
pay  check  and  give  It  to  the  Government. 
You  could  call  this  20  percent  check-off  pay- 
ment on  current  income  or  on  last  year's 
income  as  you  choose;  you  could  take  your 
tims  about  catching  up;  but  sooner  or  later 
you  would  have  to  pay  $940  for  1942  and  1943. 

If  1943  Ls  the  first  year  m  which  you  have 
made  enough  money  to  become  a  payer  of 
income  taxes,  the  20  percent  check-off  would 
put  vou  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  But  this 
scheme   would   leave   the   older   income-tax 

payers  where  they  are  now.  with  the  added 
necesMty  of  paying  double  taxes  sooner  or 
later  In  order  to  become  pay-as-you-go  tax- 
pa>erh. 

MORCrNTHIU    IN    THE    FOG 

Th;'.t  Is  what  has  happened  to  Bcard:ley 
Ruml's  original,  simple,  and  scientific  svg- 
geation  that  we  go  on  paying  Income  taxes 
at  current  rates  but  call  them  taxes  on  this 
years  Income  Instead  of  on  last  years  Be- 
cause of  Jealousy,  obscurantism,  and  inability 
to  grasp  simple  mathematical  problems,  var- 
ious Tieasury  Department  and  conKrest-ional 
master  minds  have  concocted  this  substitute 
scheme,  which  In  essence  is  a  scheme  to 
squee/ie  most  Income-tax  payers  for  twice  as 
much  as  tlie  present  tax  law  says  they  may 
be  .squeezed, 

Henry  Mergenthau  cannot  get  over  the 
m.istaken  notion  that  the  Ruml  plan  would 
cost  the  Treasury  some  $10,000,000,000  in 
••as^sct.-"  Htnry  still  thinks  that  an  un- 
collectible debt  is  an  asset— even  though  the 
Income-tax  law  Itself  permits  taxpayers  to 
deduct  for  bad  debts. 

JUST  ADOPT  R'JML'S   PLAN 

How  about  the  practical  effect  of  all  this 
on  tax  collections? 

There  are  three  danger  spo»s  One  of  these 
Is  already  showing  up.  in  the  recent  cash- 
ing of  about  $90,000,000  worth  of  War  bonds 
bv  persons  who  couldn't  get  up  their  Income 
taxes  from  any  other  source. 
I  The  second  danger  spot  has  to  do  with  the 
poE.>-ibillty  that  the  master  m.mds  may  yet 
wish  double  or  one  and  one-half  taxation 
on  us  It  will  also  hit  our  civilian  front  a 
body  blow,  and  will  arouse  furious  resent- 
ment all  along  that  front,  at  a  time  when  we 
oupht  to  be  united  for  war. 

The  third  and  worst  dan-rer  spot  looms  up 
when  the  war  ends.  We  shall  be  hard  enough 
hit  then  In  any  case,  with  war  plants  clo.s- 
Inq.  millions  of  people  losing  war-plant  jobs, 
and  soldiers  coming  home  If.  In  addition 
to  that,  millions  of  people  are  saddled  with 
bills  for  taxes  on  money  they  did  earn  but 
have  censed  to  earn,  the  post-war  slump  will 
be  several  times  worse.  It  is  situations  like 
that  that  breed  revolutions. 

Fortunately,  the  Republican  minority  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  seems 
determined  to  force  the  Ruml  plan  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  showdown  fight.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will;  and  that  the 
House  has  a  majority  who  can  understand 
simple  mathematics  and  therefore  can  see 
that  we've  got  to  have  something  very  like 
the  Ruml  plan  If  we  are  to  sidestep  post-war 
catast:-ophe. 

We  hope,  with  most  Americans,  that  the 
original  Ruml  plan  will  eventually  be  adopt- 
ed. It  is  the  sound  solution,  and  the  others 
are  phonies.    Dangerous  phonies. 


Ban  en  Searching  Homes  for  Canned 
Goods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thuriidcy.  March  11  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  9)  .1943 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  item 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star, 
headed  "Brown  bans  searching  of  homes 
for  canned  goods."  I  desire  to  have  the 
article  printed  for  the  reason  that  it 
shows  that  Government  departments 
and  agencies  are  realizing  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  interested 
in  the  war.  and  that  prosecution  of  cit- 
izens is  not  needed  in  order  to  prosecute 

the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articie 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BRCWN  BANS  SEARCHINC.  OF    HOMES  FOR 
CANNED   GOODS 

Price  .Administrator  Brown  fsld  today  h*» 
would  not  tolerate  the  searching  of  vr.\:\\c 

homes  for  violation  of  OfRre  of  Price  Admln- 
f^tration    regulations,    "except    in    the    moit 

I   flagrant  cafes." 

'  Mr  Brown  reported  that  racketeers  paMng 
as  Offl'^e  of  Price  Administration  officials  had 
attempted  in  some  cities  "to  seiZ/e  BtocJo  of 
canned  foods  by  Intimidating  hou.seholders," 
and  that  "in  one  city  there  WhS  a  story  that 
an  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  man  had 
entered  a  home  without  permission  to  chec-Vc 
up  on  a  supposed  failure  to  declare  stocks 
of    processed    foods" 

"I  believe,  cf  course,  that  all  citizens  have 
the  right  to  be  inviolate  in  their  home.';,  rnd 
I  wiUnot  tolerate  the  searching  ol  prlvaie 
homes  except  In  the  most  flagrant  cases,  such 
as  where  a  house  is  being  used  to  conceal 
black  market  operations,  and  where  the  lull 
legal  procedure  of  obtaining  r.  search  warrant 
is   followed,"   Mr.   Brown   said. 


Packers,  Slaughterers,  and  Meat  Proces- 
sors Caught  in  Price  Squeeze  Should 
Have  Immediate  Relief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  resolution  are 
self-explanatory: 

-  Washington,  D.  C.  March  10 —Decisive 
measures  calling  lor  swift  action  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  en 
Small  Business  today  to  end  the  break -down 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  ment 
and  meat  products  for  clvUian  consumption 
and  for  use  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  two  committees  in  Joint  seselon 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  OfBce 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  DepftTtmeut 
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The  note  was  to  boar  the  healthy  but   I   clothing,  cold,  misery,  loss  of  faith  in  their    I   I  Include  the  foUowing  editorial  from  the 
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cif  Agrlculturf  wllhoiU  further  ado  to  eatnb- 
Uih  In  the  industry  f.uch  equitable  mn-.Jns 
brtwcen  prices  of  livestock  a':d  price  ccilingrs 
on  Bales  and  to  create  such  quotes  and  allo- 
cations M  Rve  neceesary  to  correct  a  condition 
vhlch  haa  already  brought  Independent  proc- 
rssors,  packers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  of 
tneat  and  ir.ent  prcducta  to  U^e  brink  of  ruin. 
After  4  days  of  heHrlngs  and  consideration, 
thf  S.^^.ators  and  Representatives  comprising 
tlie  two  comrnutees  minced  no  words  either 
In  their  findings  or  In  their  expressed  deter- 
mination that  action  shall  no  longer  be  de- 
layed. In  this  resolution  they  asserted  that 
t!?e  break-down  In  the  clvlll.an  supply  of  meat 
and  meat  products  has  re.suiied  from  the  fa.l- 
ure  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
th?  Dv'partment  of  Agriculture  to  conform 
with  the  erprsts  mandate  of  the  Congrcv!  m 
the  Second  EmerRency  Price  Control  Act  of 
October  2.  1942.  that  '•in  the  fixing  of  ma.\l- 
mura  prices  on  products  resulting  from  the 
processing  of  agrlcultiural  commodiCies,  In- 
cluding llvcbtock.  a  generally  fair  and  equita- 
ble margin  shall  be  allowed  for  such  process- 
In*:."  and  "the  break-down  in  the  civilian  sup- 
ply of  meat  and  meat  products  his  further 
resUited  from  the  failure  of  the  OtQce  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture properly  to  guide  the  tlnw  of  meat  and 
meat  products  Uirougb  the  orderly  channels 
of  distribution." 

The  Price  Administrator,  says  the  resolu- 
tion, has  not  exercised  his  discretional^  pow- 
er.«i  to  set  up  an  advisory  committee,  as  sug- 
gect'jd  by  the  act.  Nor  has  he  consulted  reg- 
ularly With  all  the  segments  of  the  meat 
Industry.  Including  the  large  and  small 
bUughterer  and  nonslauc.hterer  in  the  pack- 
ing industry,  the  large  and  small  processor, 
the  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  consumer.  All 
of  this,  according  to  the  resolution,  has  con- 
tributed to  tl'.e  break-down  of  normal  dlstil- 
buticn  and  the  destruction  of  small  business 
throughout  the  country. 

In   this  Circumstance  Senator  Whfrrt.   of 
Nebraska,   at    the   Joint  nicfling   today   pro- 
pc-.scd    that    the   Office   of   Price    Admiul&tra- 
Uon    prccjcd    to    dlscharne    its    discretionary 
powers  under  the  act  by  immediately  e.stab- 
llshini?  a  meat  industry  advisory  commillce 
to   Include    In   Its   membersh:p   equal    rrpre- 
aenLation  for  all  the  segments  of  the  indus- 
try.    This   committee.    It    is    provided,    shall 
be  'Tcgularly  consulted  hv  the  Oflice  of  Price 
Atfrauiistralion  and  the  I>'partment  of  Agri- 
culture with  respect  to  all   new  regulaliona. 
directives,  orders,  or  any  promulgations  with 
refpect  to  the  form"  of  these  requirements. 
The  committees  on  small  business  of  the^ 
Senate  and  the  House  have  been  giving  serl-' 
ous  con«iic!erat!on  to  this  resolutton  for  the 
past    week.     Three    executive    sessions    have 
been  h?ki.     At  todays  meeting  it  was  nc- 
(inmendf.i    by    Senator    Mr.^r.    of    New    York. 
presiding,  that  the  fram'UK  of  the  resolution 
In  its  final  form  be  left  to  a  .'subcommittee 
con'!istins{  of  Senator  Srrn  art  of  Tennessee. 
Senator    WHcaar    of    Nebraska.    Representa- 
tive   Patmav    of    Texas,    and    Representative 
Hau.e;k  of  Indiana     This  v/n.s  done,  and  the 
RUbconhmlttee  made  the  result  of  their  efforts 
public   later   In    tlie   day. 

Members  of  the  committee  disclosed  that 
the  «vicience  showed  that  Independent  meat 
packers  WtTe  beiiit;  f.  rnd  to  ck.^e  tlieir  doors, 
due  to  the  loss^-s  sutTored  in  the  slaughter 
of  hogs  and  entile.  These  tosses  have  rangt  d 
from  $2  to  f4  on  each  hcg  and  frcm  57  couia 
to  $3  76  per  hundredweight  en  cattle,  ac- 
ccrdiu^  to  gr;idfs 

Dehnite  action  culnunated  Wedncsd;.y 
nicrnin*  at  the  executive  session  of  the  two 
ccmmictees  on  ,-mall  busine.vs  when  This  res- 
olution was  adopted  calUnp  f.r  specific  action 
to  correct  a  serious  condition  which  threat- 
ened the  supply  of  m.at  for  the  armed 
forces  and  for  civlIiHn  needs,  as  pIso  to  cver- 
c.ime  the  shortage  of  meat  existing  in  various 
parts  of  the  Uuited  tiiaies. 


Resolution  adopted  at  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Sfna'e  Committee  on  Small  Bu?'ln''s.«  and 

the   tlouse   Ciimmlttce   on    J^m-Ul    Bu?»ine.>--8. 

March    10.   1943.  as   report,  d   by   a  sut)coin- 

mittce  composed  ot  Sfuators  StEWAsr  and 

WHCRaY  and  Keprei^ntallvcs  Patman  and 

Hau-eck 

Whereas  the  small  meat  Industry.  Inclui- 
Ing  small  puckers,  processors,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers,  has  complained  for  several  months 
to  the  Small  Eurlness  CommltUes  of  the 
Kouso  and  Senate  against  various  practices 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Offlce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  threaten  to  drive  them  out  of 
business  and  dl5srupt  the  distribution  of  meat 
and  meat  products  for  esscnt.al  civilian 
needs;  and 

Whereas  the  Small  Bustnes."?  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  held  both  Joint 
and  Individual  hearings  and  have  otherwise 
investigated  conditions  in  the  meat  Industry 
and  ."aid  committees  as  a  result  of  said  Inves- 
ti^a.ions  and  hearings  are  persuadrd  that  the 
smull  meat  industry.  Including  the  small 
packers,  processors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers. 
Is  tn  danger  of  being  destroyed;  and 

Whereas  the  break-down  In  the  civilian 
supply  of  meat  nr.d  meat  prodticts  has  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  conform  with  the  cxpn  ss  mandate 
of  the  Congress  In  the  Second  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  October  2.  1942,  that  "in 
the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  on  prodvrts 
resulting  from  the  processing  of  agricultural 
comm'Xilttrs  Including  I'vestoek  a  genernllv 
fiilr  and  ef;uitnble  margin  .«h:ill  Ijf  allowed 
for  Ktich  processing":  and 

Wherer.s  the  bref>k-down  In  the  civilian 
supply  of  meat  and  meat  prcxlucts  hfis  fur- 
th?r  resulted  from  the  failure  cf  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  Departm'-nt 
of  Agriculture  pro}.ei;y  to  guide  the  flow  of 
meat  and  meat  products  through  the  orderly 
ch.-uinels  of  distribution,  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  421,  Seventy-seventh 
Congres.s.  known  as  the  Price  Control  Act. 
title  I.  section  2  (a)  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  "appo.nt  an  industry  ad- 
vlsoiy  committee,  or  committees  either  na- 
tional or  regional  or  Ixjth.  consisting  of  such 
number  cf  representatives  of  the  industry 
as  mav  be  ncc?s>.sary  in  order  to  constitute  a 
commit  tee  truly  representative  of  the  tn- 
dufifry,  or  of  the  lndu.siry  In  f^ucli  region,  as 
the  esse  may  be.  "  and  the  said  section  further 
provides  that  "the  Ad>n;ni<triitor  shall  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
advise  and  consult  with  the  committ<>e  w:  a 
respect  to  the  regulation  or  order,  and  wuh 
respect  to  the  form  thereof,  iind  cla.ssiflcation 
dilTeren nations,  and  adjustments  therein." 
and 

Whereas  the  Price  Adnnni.strator  ha.<<  ntjt 
exercLsed  sa;d  discretionary  powers  and  has 
not  set  tip  huoh  an  advistry  committee,  as 
suggested  in  the  act.  and  has  not  regularly 
consulted  all  segaient-s  of  the  meHt  industry. 
namely,  the  large  and  small  slaughterer  and 
nonslaughterer  \n  the  packing  industry  the 
large  and  stnall  prcces.sor:  ti-.e  wholesaler, 
retailer,  and  eon.sunier;  all  cf  which  ha-s  ccn- 
tnbuttd  to  the  break-down  of  normal  distri- 
bution and  the  destruction  of  f^maU  bu.sl- 
nes.>^8  throughout  the  country:  Now.  the.-e- 
fore.  \3e  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Smalt  Bustnes.o,  That-- 

1  The  Oftice  of  Price  Administration  im- 
mediately establish  fa:r  and  equitable  mar- 
gins betwetn  the  price  of  Uvesti  ck  and  the 
price  ceiUngs  set  on  sales  of  meat  ai.d  mem 
products  for  all  processors,  packers,  whole- 
salers, aiid  retailers: 

2  The  Dcparuiiftit  of  A,:;riculture  and  the 
Offl'^e  of  Price  Administration  immedlatriy 
establish  quotas  for  nonslauirhtering  pack- 
ers, as  well  as  biaughtenng  packers  and  ailo- 


cite  adequate  supplies  to  the  email  who'e- 
salers  and  reialle;  ^  In  all  areas  oi  the  coun- 
try, so  that  when  loest  rationing  is  pvit  into 
effect  adi-ciunto  ii'.uial  Inventories  will  be 
held  by  sjcu  pacV'-rt,  pioceesors,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers,  ai:d 

3  The  Admlni.'tratiir  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Adm:nl8tratlon  Immetliattlv  proceed  to  dis- 
charge his  discretionary  powers  tui'ler  thj 
act  (Public  Law  421.  T/th  Cong  2d  sefs , 
ch  26 1  by  tmnu'dlatcly  establishing  a  meat 
Industry  advisory  ccmmlitee  that  will  in- 
clude In  Its  membership  eqtial  representa- 
tion for  the  large  and  small  slaughterers  and 
nonslaur.hterers  In  the  packlr";  industry,  the 
large  and  small  proc*-.'^ eor«.  the  wholesaler. 
the  retailer,  and  the  contsumer.  which  ad- 
vl.iory  committee  shall  be  regularly  eonsultetl 
by  tlie  Office  of  Price  Aciministration  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  re?ard  to  all 
new  regulations,  amendments  to  existing 
regulations,  directives,  order?,  or  any  promitl- 
gat  ons  with  respect  to  the  form  thereof  nrd 
the  classifications,  and  adjustments  therein 
as  the  same  afTert  the  meat  Inductry:  ard 

4.  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  Immedlatelv 
forwarded  to  the  Oftlce  of  Price  Admlnistra- 
tlon  and  the  Department  of  Arriculture  and 
that  this  commute:;  t>e  Bdv>ed  promptly  by 
the  Price  Administrator  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  action  taken. 


The  Part  Is  Many  Times  Greater  Than 
t^•e  Whole 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  JIRRY  VGORHIS 

or  CAurop.NiA 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  5.  1043 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Californin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  tf)  extend  my  re- 
msrks,  I  include  herewith  a  most  inter- 
esting article  written  bv  Mr.  Prcd  M. 
Rolcn.s,  the  publi.«;her  of  the  South  Pasa- 
dena Review  of  South  Pasadena.  Calif. 

It  is  a  story  of  how  a  gift  by  i;ie  Stata 
of  California  of  a  block  of  gold  qivartz 
to  be  .set  in  the  W;;shin;U>n  Mur.umcnt 
was  paid  for  by  a  due  note  loi  $975  in 
1850.  In  1351  ihe  note  wa.s  replneed  by 
a  tx)nd  i.ssue.  But  the  fearful  and  won- 
derful operation  of  compound  interest 
has  brought  about  a  situation  wht-re  tlic 
State  has  already  paid  inl.Test  in  the 
amount  of  $133,000  on  this  tiny  original 
debt  and  still  owes  $2  227  500. 

Mr.  Rolen's  .story,  however,  will  speak 
for  itself  and  tell  the  tale  better  than  I 
can.    The  moral,  I  ihuik,  is  obvious. 

WHO    GETS    Tilr    MONET  T 

(By  Fred  M    Rolens > 

This  seems  Inrredible  E:ll  Kay,  writing  In 
the  January  number  of  We.«tw!»vs.  the  offical 
publication  of  thp  Autcm-bUe  Club  of  South- 
ern C;^lifornia  tclN  this  story  under  the  title 
"Monumentp.l  Finance": 

•Wh.le  the  Washington  Monument  cost  all 
of  •I.3C0,C00  when  finally  completed  <ne 
single  stone  In  that  stiuctiire  is  vslued  at 
over  »2  225  COO  and  it  isn  t  paid  for  yet.  It  nil 
stnrtpd  way  back  In  IB.*))  wh.n  the  then 
nowly  oreani7ed  .-atr  of  Ciihfon.ia  decided 
to  contr,bute  a  bU^-lc  <  f  g,ld  quarta  to  the 
Mnument.  then  under  construction. 

■  Having  no  funds  In  lUs  trea.sury.  the  State 
Issued  a  due  noti  lor  1975  to  pay  for  ilu« 
fctcne  and  for  its  transportation  to  Wushin;^- 
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ton.  The  note  was  to  bear  the  healthy  but 
then  custom.iry  Interest  of  38  percent.  In 
1851  the  note  whs  replaced  by  a  small  bond 
Issue,  bearing  a  lower  Interest  rate. 

••'nme  went  on:  with  typical  Argonaut 
lalssez  falre,  neither  note  nor  bends  were 
paid:  but  the  Interest  continued  to  pile  up. 
so,  m  1857.  the  legislature  refinanced  the 
bonds;  this  process  was  repeated  In  1873. 
Finally,  In  the  black  panic  year  of  1893,  the 
bonds'  matured:  and  again,  the  State  was 
without  funds  to  retire  them  In  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  sovereign  voters  had  specifi- 
cally rejected  a  proposal  to  lift  the  Incubus. 

"But  as  evidence  of  good  faith,  or  maybe 
ju.«-t  because  their  predecessors  had  estab- 
li^hPd  the  precrdent  the  1893  legislature 
passed  an  act.  providing  lor  payn^.ent  of  the 
interest  ciily  by  the  time  the  debt  had 
reached   the   rcs-pectable   figure   of   $2,277,500. 

••Time — and  compound  lntrre.«t — did  the 
rest;  nearly  50  yeais  California  has  paid 
$136,000  in  inter* st  aUme  on  what  started 
out  in  life  as  a  debt  of  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars.      And    the   principal    is    ^till    unpaid. 

•However.  Sate  A..«.'^''mblyman  Lee  T. 
Bashore.  of  Glend.ra,  has  Introduced  a  bill 
in  California's  L.-«lPlature.  prcvidmt:  lor  the 
retirement  of  the  $2,327,500  bond  l^sue. 
'when,  and  if  the  State  shews  a  budgetary 
surplus  This  h.ippy  consummation  seems 
imminent,  as  a  surplus  of  over  $25,000,000 
has  accrued  in  the  State  Treasury,  due  prin- 
cipally to  abc'litirn  of  the  State  relief  ad- 
minl.<:tration.  find  concurrent  piling  up  of 
salfs-t.'i.x  receipts 

••Meanwhile,  trcm  «ts  niche  in  the  120-foot 
le'-el  of  the  Monument  to  our  CountrVs 
Fathrr.  the  bU,cl;  cf  geld  quartz.  California's 
grand  gesture  so  generously  given,  glows  in 
gold-streaked  mngnUicence. 

"The  part,  th-s  time.  Is  greater  than  the 
whole;  in  cost,  at  any  rate." 


Let's  Not  Forget  Those  Who  Have  Borne 
the  Brunt  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.COLE 

OT   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI'TTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11. 1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  letter  from  Robert 
T  Merrill,  commander  in  chief.  Veterans 
of  ForeiKn  Wars  of  the  United  States,  to 
all  Members  of  Congress: 

Vm:B.\NS  or  Forftgn  Wars  of 

THE  UNrrED  States. 
Washington.    D.   C  .    March    9.    1943. 
To   all   Members   of  Congress: 

Let  us  not  forget— •those  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  war." 

Inflation  spells  disaster  to  persons  of  fixed 
Income.  No  one  can  deny  that  we  are 
caught  m  the  vicious  spiral  of  ever  Increas- 
ing costs  cf  the  essentials  of  life— shelter, 
food,  and  clothing. 

Aged  and  disabled  war  veterans,  and  the 
helpless  dependents  of  deceased  war  veterans 
receiving  compen-satlon  or  pension  from  the 
Government,  are  striving  desperately  to  exist 
under  fixed  and  meager  Incomes,  but  are 
rapidly  becom.mg  the  leaders  In  the  ranks 
of  the  111-hou.sed.  Ill-fed.  and  Ill-clad.  War- 
time wages  mean  nothing  to  them— they 
don't  get  them.  Rapidly  soaring  wartime 
prices  mean  evcrvthing— moving  to  poorer 
quarters,    less    and     Infeiior     food,     cast-off 


clothing,  cold,  misery,  loss  of  faith  in  their 
fellow  cltlans  end  In  their  Government. 

In  past  months,  private  business  led  the 
way  In  seeing  the  necessity  fcr  Increasing 
wages  and  salaries  In  order  to  give  Industrial 
workers  a  decent  living  standard.  More  re- 
cently, the  Federal  Government  recognized 
the  fact  that  Ita  employees  could  no  longer 
exist  on  the  wages  It  was  paying.  Increases 
of  from  10  to  20  percent  were  granted  by  the 
Congress,  with  more  consideration  under  way. 
There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  industry  and 
Government  for  taking  that  action,  it  should 
be  commended  on  all  sides,  but  the  time  Is 
now  at  hand  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  plight  of  our  Govern- 
ment wards  endeavoring  to  live  on  existing 
compensation  or  pension,  a  comparatively 
.Mn;;ll  group,  but  one  whose  cause  is  Just  and 
muft  have  Immediate  attention 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  cf  the  United 
Sta'.e.s  suggests  as  a  remedy  the  Rankin  bill 
(H.  R.  1121)  to  Increase  by  15  percent  the 
rates  of  compensation  or  pension  to  veterans 
and  dependents  of  decca'^ed  veterans  under 
laws  p.nd  regulations  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Other  veteians" 
organizations  .see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Veterans 
of  Forei.un  Wars  in  this  urgent  task  of  obtain- 
ing a  reasonable  Increase  in  income  for  the 
patient  and  loyal  men,  women,  and  children, 
whose  lives  have  been  touched  heavily  by 
ws'T.  and  who  are  struggling  aloiip:  en  monthly 
pittances  from  the  richest  and  greatest  Nation 
on  ear;h.  but  one  that  at  times  appears  to 
lock  with  greater  favor  en  peoples  in  distant 
lancis  than  on  It?  own. 

The  1942  average  annual  value  of  monetary 
benefits  (exclusive  of  insurance  and  adjusted 
compensation)  paid  to  veterans  and  depend- 
ents of  veterans  cf  all  wars  (War  of  1812.  War 
with  Mexico.  Indian  wars.  Civil  War.  Spanish- 
American  War.  Regular  Establishment.  World 
War  No.  1,  World  War  No.  2)  was  $504,  or 
a  monthly  average  of  $42.  The  modest  In- 
crease of  15  percent,  which  we  are  request- 
ing, would  raise  the  average  to  $579.60  per 
ypar,  or  $48.30  per  month.  This  lncrea.se  of 
onlv  $630  per  month,  or  21  cents  per  day 
would  not  cover  the  increase  In  the  price  cf 
focd  alone  during  the  past  year. 

Surely  no  one  would  question  this  small 
Increase  for  disabled  war  veterans,  their  wives, 
widows,  and  children.  The  only  thing  wrong 
about  It  is  that  It  is  far  too  little,  but  the 
group  for  whom  we  are  pleading  Is  patiently, 
loyally,  and  patriotically  awaiting  the  time 
when  the  strain  on  the  Federal  Government's 
finances  Is  less,  and  a  world  at  peace  can 
survev  the  wreckage  of  this  global  war.  The 
American  people  can  then  build  a  program 
under  which  those  who  served  and  bled,  and 
the  dependents  of  those  who  sacrificed  their 
all  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  may  always 
have  freedom  from  want. 

May  we  count  on  you  to  give  sympathetic 
and  active  support  to  H.  R.  1121,  or  some 
other  satisfactory  plan  to  bring  Increa.sed 
sustenance  and  renewed  hope  to  these  help- 
less wards  of  our  country? 
Respectfully. 

Robert  T.  Merrill. 
Commander  in  Chief. 


I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  of  March  10, 1943: 

POSTAL    WOmKERS   NXXD  THIS    AID 

In  approving  bills  providing  a  tStX)  txmus 
for  postal  workers,  to  be  effective  until  6 
months  after  the  war,  Senate  and  House 
committees  recognize  that  they  have  been 
virtually  forgotten  men  among  the  vast 
number  of  Federal  employees. 

Except  for  some  temporary  and  inadequate 
bencfi-vs.  which  expire  April  SO.  these  faithful, 
hard-working  servants  cf  the  public  have  re- 
ceived no  increase  in  salaries  since  1925.  The 
recent  and  continuing  rise  In  costs  of  living 
has  accentuated  their  plight. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  witnessed 
extensive  pay  Increases  granted  to  workers  in 
war  Industries  to  enable  them  to  cope  with 
higher  prices  for  the  ueccsiaries  of  life. 
These  war  Jobs  beckon  to  the  kind  of  men 
whom  the  Government  needs  for  the  Postal 
Strvice,  but  the  Nation  requires  their  knowl- 
ed.s;e  and  experience  for  the  Indispensable 
work  th"y  are   now  performing. 

The  House  bill  fcr  tliis  emergency  pay 
allowance  will  soon  come  up  for  considera- 
tion on  the  floor.  Its  prompt  passage,  w.th 
t-imi!ar  action  by  the  Senate,  would  \x  widely 
appro-,  cd. 


Increase  of  Pay  for  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1943 

Mr.  SCOIT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 


Stasscn  Challenges  the  Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  March  11, 1943 

Mr.  GALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
American  Mercury  for  March  1943: 

Stassen  Challenges  the  REPt:BLic.\N  Party 
(By  William  Bradford  Hule) 

Fate  appears  to  be  tapping  the  shoulder 
of  the  Republican  Party.  In  the  elections 
of  1942.  the  people  elevated  what  had  been 
a  minority  party  to  a  full  partnership  la 
the  war  Government.  Seventy-five  million 
Americans  now  have  Republican  Governors 
in  their  State  capitals.  Two-thirds  of  the 
war  production  is  now  carried  on  in  States 
with  Republican  administrations.  At  tha 
recent  meeting  of  the  Council  oX  SUte  Gov- 
ernments In  Baltimore.  It  was  easy  to  sea 
that  Governors  like  Staasen  of  Minnesota. 
Brlcker  of  Ohio,  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Griswold  of  Nebraska  have  taken  the 
ball  away  from  their  Democratic  colleagues. 
In  Washington,  the  smart  whisper  In  the 
embassies  says:  'Cultivate  the  Republican 
leaders,  for  the  Republicans  may  make  the 
peace." 

It  Is  possible  to  believe  that  the  trend 
toward  the  Republican  Party  will  continue; 
that  the  voter's  Impulse  to  "sweep  the  bu- 
reaucrats out  of  Washington"  will  grow 
stronger;  and  that  the  Republican  Party. 
Indeed,  may  find  itself  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  at  the  peace  table 
and  during  the  post-war  reorganization  of 
this  country. 

Because  of  this  possibility,  every  American 
must  be  concerned  with  the  mind  of  the 
Republican  Party,  with  the  thinking  of  the 
Republican  leadership,  and  with  the  Republi- 
can plan  for  the  peace  and  for  post-war 
America.  The  Jockeying  for  leadership  and 
the  internal  policy  debates  within  the  Re- 
publican fold  are  not  the  concern  of  Re- 
publicans only,  because  they  may  well  prov« 
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ed.     But  these  two  lesser  responsibilities  of 


Under  these  temporary  governments,  the  Axis 
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sort    of    international     organlsatlont      We 
rtnn't  hav*  to  elve  awav  America  or  sacrifice 
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l&te(ul  lor  the  whole  ccuntry  and  the  whole 
vor'.d.  The  Republicans  should  be  en- 
cnuragrd  to  drnw  a  new  blvieprint,  to  aB;ree 
anKHk?  thenwelves  «.s  U)  Us  Bp<ciflcatlon-i, 
and  to  piewut  Uieir  blueprint  to  the  people 
for  approval  Uulrsa  this  Is  done,  the 
country  must  run  the  risk  of  conferring  Icad- 
ervhip  upon  a  negative  Rrpublicau  Party 
which  either  has  no  program  at  all  or  has 
the  wrong  kind  of  program. 

One  Republican  who  Is  determined  to  make 
his  party  keep  lt.s  date  with  destiny  Is  33- 
year-old  Harold  E.  Staasen.  second-term  Ocv- 
eruor  of  Minnesota.  Expecting  to  enter  the 
Navy  In  April.  Suaeen  Is  wasting  no  time  in 
his  efforts  to  promote  discussion  of  Republi- 
can aims  and  Ideals  He  thinks  that  if 
RepubUcan."?  will  talk  enough  and  debate 
enough  during  the  ntxt  15  mor.ths  they  can 
evolve  a  plan  which  the  people  will  approve 
•nd  which  may  save  the  world  from  another 
do*e  of  cynicism  and  disillusionment  of  the 
1919  brand. 

I  sat  with  Sta.s*en  on  a  Saturday  aftemcvin 
high  up  In  the  St  Phul  Hotel  Outside  It 
Wiu-i  2'i  below  TTTo  and  we  looked  out  the  win- 
dow across  snow-packed  houses  and  streets 
a.s  we  talked  He  has  none  of  the  caelness 
cf  the  usual  profeatslonal  pi^lltlclan,  but  tnlks 
enJ«lly  and  earnestly  with  no  asides  or  off-the- 
rocord  remarks  His  ancestry  Is  Norwegian 
and  German  and  he  Is  built  like  a  Minnesota 
halfback 

"As  I  see  this  war."  hf  said,  "there  la  only 
one  thing  really  Important  abt.ut  It  And 
that  Is  that  sometbli^g  gixxt  come  out  of  it. 
And  I  mean  a  positive  good,  not  Just  the 
negative  g(X)d  of  our  having  saved  ourselves 
from  defeat  If  we  can  get  s<jmethlng  good 
cut  of  the  war.  If  we  can  give  lK>pe  to  cur 
own  people  and  the  people  of  the  world,  then 
I  think  well  see  the  greate.-t  upsurge  cf 
human  enterpri.'se  the  world  has  cvtT  known. 
There  11  be  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done. 
But  If  we  miiflf  the  peao*-.  well  have  only 
disillusionment  ai^d  great  arms  racrs  and 
misery  and  war  So  It's  the  refponslblllty  of 
everyone  cf  ua  to  try  to  figure  out  some  way 
that  will  heip  us  to  get  tliat  good  out  of  the 
war 

"That's  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  Just  as 
one  man  and  as  a  Oovernor  of  one  State  and 
as  a  member  oX  the  Repubhcan  Parly,  I'm 
trying  to  fl^jure  out  hnw  we  can  get  that 
good  out  of  the  war.  While  we  are  fighting. 
I  think  we  ought  to  keep  talking  ab<jut  the 
peace  from  every  pulpit  and  rontrum  In  the 
country  No  man  ought  to  be  doRmnttr.  be- 
caujw  none  of  ua  ca  nbe  rer*nln  about  these 
things  But  If  we  believe  In  tjeniocrary.  we 
believe  that  by  talking  enough  and  giving 
the  people  the  fuctK.  we  can  cume  to  a  sound 
corvcluc-ioii  " 

I  aiik<-d  hJm  "Oo  you  think  the  people  will 
want  the  Reptiblioin  Party  to  ni.ikc  the  pence 
and  rebuild  the  country?" 

"Yes,  I  do."  he  answered  "And  I  think 
the  Republican  Party  has  the  greateiit  opprr- 
tunlty  In  Its  history  Next  year  Is  the  elec- 
tion year.  Ii  looks  as  if  the  war  will  sttU  be 
gomg  on,  but  it  ihouJd  be  ncarlng  an  end 
That  rneann  that  Ju»t  tjefore  the  end  of  the 
war — Ju«l  before  the  peace  negotialions  be- 
gin—the  Amrrlcan  people  will  have  a  chsrre 
tn  rmy  what  kind  of  peace  they  want  and  what 
thtm  country's  romrnltnients  shall  be  In  the 
p<'St-war  world  I  think  this  clrctimstanee 
Is  Important  We  can  preTcnt  failure  and 
citsllhislonment  and  cynicism  If  we.  as  Re- 
publican leaders,  will  tell  the  people  exactly 
wljet  we  proper  to  do  after  the  war  and  then 
proceed  to  do  it 

"Thta  time  the  people  can  send  Inttructed 
deleffatee  to  the  peace  ^inference  ' 

Staseen's  belief  in  presenting  speclAc  prn- 
poaals  to  the  people  derive*  fn>m  his  own 
political  erperlence  In  hl«  first  race  for 
Oovernor,  he  avoided  oraUtry  and  simply 
went  out  and  told  the  voters  what  he  wanted 
to  d(  If  elecreu.  He  offered  a  detailed  plan. 
and   when  be  was  elected,  he  vteed  bis  plan 


as  a  blueprint.  He  converted  overdrafts  Into 
surpiuaes.  cleaned  house,  gave  Minnesota 
a  model  labor-rtiatlotis  law.  and  improved 
public  services.  Uia  reelection  kut  Novem- 
ber was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  aame  plan,  he  thlnkii,  can  be  used 
now  with  relatK>u  to  poat-war  America  and 
the  posi-wat  world.  The  blueprint,  with 
specilic  propoaed  actions,  muat  t)e  evolved 
and  presented  to  the  people.  Then,  when  the 
majority  has  approved  It.  the  administration 
can  proceed.  With  plenty  of  public  discus- 
sion, a  resulting  agreement,  and  hunest  iead- 
ership.  there  need  be  no  doubts  as  to  where 
Ameiica  stands  at  the  peace  coulerence. 

n 

I  asked  Governor  Stassen  what  he  con- 
siders proper  Republican  activities  during 
1943  and  1944.  while  the  war  is  being  prose- 
cuted.    He  replied: 

"Our  first  responsibility,  of  course,  Is  to 
make  the  greatest  ptjssible  ct>r-tnbution  to 
the  total  strength  of  America,  in  the  drive 
for  complete  victory.  We  Republicans 
ahuuid  remind  ourselves  every  day  that  vic- 
tory for  the  United  Nations  la  tremendously 
more  important  than  that  our  party  win  m 
ltt44.  We  must  expose  mlsUikes  of  the  na- 
tional administration  only  on  a  basis  that 
will  contribute  to  the  correction  of  thoi>e 
mistakes  for  the  country's  sake. 

"As  to  speiilic.  constructive  steps  we  can 
take.  I  think  that  we  should  seek  to  have 
tlie  people  receive  a  franker  and  fuller  repoi  t 
of  the  facts  of  the  war.  Facta  breed  conli- 
dence  and  facts  leid  to  tlie  correction  of 
mistakes.  In  the  teld  of  military  news,  I 
think  we  ought  to  see  that  censorship  Is  not 
used  to  keep  mistakes  and  failures  from  the 
people.  In  the  field  of  domestic  news,  I 
think  we  ou'..;ht  to  see  that  uU  necessary 
Siicntlces  and  Inconveniences  are  explained 
to  the  people.  The  people  don't  mind  nec- 
essary sacriflce.  What  makes  them  mad  Is 
any  theory  which  holds  that  unnecessary 
sacrifice  la  Justified  In  order  to  train  the 
people  for  nece.ssary  sacrifice.  When  new 
restrictions  are  decreed.  I  think  the  Republi- 
can Piirty  should  csU  for  detailed  explana- 
tions Iroin  the  appointed  executive*  wh(j  are 
demanding  the  sacrifice. 

"We  Republicans  thotild  fight  for  better 
mnnasement  of  the  Government  We  should 
try  to  prevent  buck-passmg  In  Washington 
by  asking  for  more  specific  renponslblUties 
for  the  various  executives  The  people  are 
tired  of  the  creation  and  recreation  of  seem- 
InKlv  txjwerle^s  com miselonw 

"Th 'n  I  think  that  the  Republican  Party 
should  make  certain  that  the  American  ma- 
chinery cf  KWernment  stiflers  no  permanent 
Injury  durln*  tbe  war  We  must  recottnlxe 
that  irreat  powers  must  be  dekecatect;  that 
to  t\y.\it  n  tot.il  war.  we  muit  adopt  some 
of  the  methods  of  totalitarian  lam  But  «r 
should  make  sure  that  all  deleiratlon«  of 
power  arc  temporary,  and  that  the  totali- 
tarian structures  which  au<j  Ix-  necessary 
now  nrc  built  so  that  they  can  be  demoliKhcd 
quirk  V   nflir   tlic   war  " 

OoM-rnor  Btasnen  feels  that  P.-publlcan 
Governors  can  make  a  vital  contribution  dur- 
ing the  war  He  outlined  to  me  four  upeciflc 
object  ive<  for  n  State  government  In  war- 
time     Tli"y   ate 

1  A  re<Iu<tion  of  the  number  uX  Slate  em- 
ployciM  m<  that  BlBte  rxpi-tr  i «  can  be  re- 
duced and  so  that  -nanpowiT  cm  be  made 
aviiiliibie  to  war  Industry  and  sericulture 

2  The  maintenance  of  8t:iie  public  serv- 
ices In  the  bcit  ti-i  "Ible  ronduton.  snd  st 
worst,  to  nave  them  frotn  permanent  disloca- 
tion 

3  An  effort  to  Improve  the  State't  fiscal 
poBiliun  ko  that  It  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  sliock  of  peacetime  readjustments  The 
Minn^  »<>t«  State  Ooi-emment  is  setting  aside 
funds  for  State  pul)llc  a'orka  to  be  begun 
the  n.oment  the  waj-  Is  over.  The  State  has 
halted  all  public   wt.>rks  at  present  so  ss   to 


channel  manpower  Into  the  war  effort  and 
to  build  up  a  backlog  of  public  works  to  pro- 
vide employment  during  the  transition 
period. 

4.  Intelligent  planning  for  the  problem  of 
the  returning  soldier.  Minnesota,  alone 
among  the  SUtes,  has  alrciuly  set  up  a  fund 
of  «5.000.000  to  be  used  In  helping  Minne- 
sota soldiers  to  find  peacetime  places.  A  part 
of  this  fund  is  to  go  to  helplrig  boys  resume 
educations  which  are  being  interrupted  by 
the  war. 

Ill 

I  asked  Oovernor  Staaeen  a  hat  he  thought 
ahould  be  included  in  the  Republican  plan 
for  domestic  reorganization  after  the  war. 
He  replied: 

"I  think  our  first  effort  should  l>e  directed 
toward  retaining  all  the  gtxid  that  has  come 
from  the  New  Deal  experiments  We  should 
dispel  any  notions  that  a  Republican  admin- 
istration Is  going  to  be  reactionary,  and  that 
It  Is  going  to  take  the  country  back  to  any 
particular  year  in  our  history.  The  year 
1928  Is  ancient  history.  We  must  consolidate 
the  good   and  move  forward. 

"Labor  legislation  l5  an  example.  I  think 
the  New  Deal  laws  affecting  labor  have  been 
good,  and  If  I  could  change  the  Wagner  Act 
today.  I  W(juld  change  only  one  provision — • 
the  one  which  prohibits  the  employer  from 
talking  to  his  en.pl<  yecs.  With  all  of  iia  new 
powers.  lab<ir  must  expect  to  fis&ume  more 
responsibility  in  the  pc^t-war  wcjrld  and  the 
l>etter  unions  already  are  preparing  to  do 
this  A  Rcpvibllcan  administration  should 
concern  itself  with  efloru  to  help  the  rark 
and  file  put  their  unions  on  a  mere  busineis- 
Uke  and  democratic  baFis.  Union  leaders 
should  not  be  allowed  to  du<pc«e  of  funds 
without  a  ballot  vole  of  the  membership. 
Democracy  should  begin  at  home  with  the 
unions. 

"But  I  don't  believe  that  the  labor  prob- 
lem In  post-war  America  will  be  difficult  of 
solution  Tlie  War.  with  its  totalitarian 
menaces,  has  reminded  our  wage  eiirners  Uiat 
they  have  ap  large  a  5take  In  oitr  system  of 
private  enterprise  as  has  capital  " 

"What  abovit  this  tt-rm  "piuate  enterprise?' 
Will  It  need  a  new  dctlnltlon?"  I  asked 

"Not  a  new  definition"  the  Oovernor  said, 
"but  the  Rejiubllcan  Party  »liould  dispel 
Cfrtaln  mlMinderslandinifs  Wc  «hoU!d  set 
forth  again  that  the  Individual  urge  to  strive 
and  to  acquire,  far  from  being  immoral,  is 
the  bn«lc  and  proper  nvtlvulion  of  democ- 
racy. P'-rhaps  II  can  nu  ItJii^er  be  said  that 
every  Annrlcm  cradle  holds  a  potential  mil- 
Itonalte,  but  It  should  be  explained  aKain 
that  the  primary  coiirtrii  of  thU  Nation  is 
to  safeKUurd  tlie  riirht  of  every  American 
txiy  to  acquire  an  estMie  ot  his  own  Mote- 
over,  we  should  anncuitce  Uiat  II  thut  Nation 
Is  to  continue  to  grow  and  piooper.  It  will 
have  to  encourage  the  IndlvtdUiU  to  carve  his 
own  niche  pay  for  his  own  farm,  or  build  his 
own  busincji  ' 

'Do  you  foresee  a  Bcveridge  plan  for 
Amrriea?"   X   asked 

"No,"  he  answrrcd  Not  In  the  senne 
that  it  is  being  considered  fur  England  Per- 
haps Krgland  nneda  the  Bever'.dge  plnn.  and 
certainly  the  ext'•ll^.<  n  of  e<x;ial  secmiiy 
should  be  a  poet-war  objective  In  any  Repub- 
lican blueprint.  But  we  need  to  remind  our- 
aelvea  that  the  atUlnment  of  a  Beverldtce 
plan  la  no  fit  primary  objective  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  A  Brverifl;,«e  plan  may  become 
nereaaary  through  failiirea  of  the  democratic 
aoctety.  but  It  is  no  worthy  end  in  iteelf  I 
tmacme  that  the  American  boys  returning 
from  our  armies  will  be  far  mora  intereetetl 
tn  the  scope  of  individual  opportunity  we  can 
provide  them  than  they  will  in  whether  we 
have  attained  state  medicine  or  state  burial. 

"Government  works  sikI  Government  de- 
velopment of  n:^tlorial  resources  should  be 
continued  in  tbe  post-war  world.  Our  se- 
curity floor  should  tit  buttressed  and  extend- 
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ed.  But  these  two  lesser  respon.slbllltlee  of 
free  government  must  not  be  emphasized  to 
the  point  where  they  obscure  the  primary 
objective,  of  encouraging  free  enterprise  and 
individual  Initiative." 

Because  the  charge  was  made  In  the  last 
election  that  Wendell  Wlllkie.  whom  Gov- 
ernor Stasen  supported,  was  no  different 
from  Roosevelt.  I  asked  the  Governor  this 
pointed  question: 

"What  dr  you  consider  to  be  the  main  dif- 
ference between  your  Ideas  and  Roosevelts?" 

He  hesitated  and  considered  the  question 
carefully. 

"I  think  the  difference  Is  a  matter  of  em- 
phasis. Individual  opportunity  and  social 
security  are  the  two  great  considerations  of 
a  people's  government.  The  New  Deal  has 
sought  security  above  all  else.  I  think  that 
a  new  balance  must  be  worked  out  between 
serurity  and  opportunity.  Opportunity  and 
the  Individual  drive  to  acquire  are  the  mo- 
tive power  of  a  democracy.  Security  Is  the 
safety  device.  I  think  that  a  Republican 
administration  should  seek  to  maintain  the 
pafetv  devices,  but  should  make  certain  that 
the  motive  power  Is  encouraged.  A  Repub- 
lican tax  program,  for  Instance,  should  call 
for  a  readjustment  of  any  tax  which  Is  re- 
pressive to  business.  The  Idea  that  taxation 
is  a  proper  weajK)n  to  be  used  against  busi- 
ness is  a  harmful  fallacy.  American  business 
shall  need  to  thrive  and  expand  in  the  post- 
war world  In  order  to  provide  employment 
for  our  people  and  to  provide  tax  moneys  for 
paying  our  debts  and  financing  the  recon- 
etructlon  program.  Taxes  must  be  contrived 
to  encourage  business  to  expand  rather  than 
to  threaten  its  very  existence." 

rv 

I  questioned  Governor  Stassen  at  length 
about  his  Ideas  as  to  the  international  as- 
pects of  the  post-war  world.  What  kind  of 
organization  .should  this  country  advocate 
end.  particularly,  what  sort  of  plans  should 
the  Republican  Party  present?  There  is  noth- 
ing dogmatic  about  his  answers.  He  believes 
it  his  duty  as  a  Republican  leader  to  Initiate 
Ideas  In  speeches  and  in  correspondence.  He 
Invites  argument  and  suggestion  and  his  mall 
Is  filled  with  both.  He  reiterates  that  his 
proposals  are  tentative  and  arc  made  so  that 
by  1944.  when  the  Republican  Party  faces 
the  electorate,  the  party  can  have  a  specific 
blurprlnt  tn  offer 

The  tentative  stosaen  plnn  for  world  re- 
organlrfltlon  embraces  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

The  creation  of  the  United  Nations  of  the 
World,  with  t  huitt.  Rus*la.  the  British  Ccm- 
rnonwenlth  of  Nations,  the  United  States  and 
All  the  smaller  United  Nations  as  charter 
members  Each  nation  would  retain  Uh  own 
naiionnl  id»n'iiy.  and  would  make  only  nuch 
toncesslonn  to  the  liiternatlonnl  orguii.zatloii 
as  ««em  to  be  indicated  by  present  and  fu- 
ture developments 

The  key  governmental  device  to  bundle  In- 
ternational functions,  ai  he  Bees  It,  W(>uld 
be  a  slngle-house  parliament  Representa- 
tion and  voting  power  would  be  based  up jn 
h  f(,rmula  which  would  consider  the  num- 
bers of  the  literate  population  of  the  rcapec- 
l.ve  nations,  as  well  as  their  resources  and 
cmtrihuflcn  to  the  Joint  government.  The 
United  Natlorm  parliament  would  then  se- 
lect a  chn;rman  of  the  United  Nations  coun- 
cil and  the  chairman  would  select  seven 
members  for  h:«  council  and  submit  them  to 
parliameni  for  approval.  The  council  would 
thereupon  become  the  executive  side  of  the 
United  Nations  Government,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, of  course,  the  legislative  branch  The 
United  Nation*  government  could  then  ftmc- 
tlon  in  seven  major  categories,  each  under 
one  of  the  United  Nations  councilmen: 

1.  To  establish  tempcrnry  governmenU 
over  the  Axis  Nntlons,  preferably  using  citl- 
zens  of  the  United  Nations  v.-hose  ancestry 
goes    back    to    the    partlciUar    Axis    nation. 


Under  these  temporary  governments,  the  Axis 
Nations  would  be  entirely  disarmed,  their 
criminal  leaders  punished.  But  there  would 
be  no  wholesale  reprisals  against  civilian 
populations. 

a.  To  administer  the  great  International 
alrpKDrta  and  airways  of  the  future.  Air 
transport  of  the  future  will  have  to  be  regu- 
lated by  an  international  agency  Just  as 
American  railroads  must  be  regulated  by 
national  rather  than  by  many  State  agencies. 
There  will  be  thousands  of  finely  trained 
pilots  who  will  know  the  airports  of  the 
world  as  they  know  their  own  back  yards. 
The  United  Nations  government  will  estab- 
lifch  righte  of  flight,  enforce  rules  of  the  air, 
coordinate  weather  data,  control  radio  beams 
and  communications,  and  maintain  safe  in- 
ternational   airports   throughout   the    world. 

3.  To  administer  the  gateways  of  the 
seven  seas.  In  the  post-war  world,  there 
must  be  complete  freedom  of  the  seas.  Tlie 
development  In  the  air  will  not  lessen  the 
importance  of  shipping,  and  the  control 
of  the  gateways  to  the  seas — the  Panama 
and  Suez  Canals  and  Gibraltar— should  be 
an  International  function.  This  step  will 
require  concessions  from  the  United  States, 
the  British  Commonwealth,  perhaps  China, 
and  perhaps  Turkey,  which  controls  the 
Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles.  Objection 
to  this  move  will  be  slight,  since  the  great 
development  In  the  air  will  reduce  the  mili- 
tary significance  of  the  ocean  gateways. 

4.  To  increase  trade  between  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Only  In  this  way  can  the  general 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  world 
be  gradually  Improved.  Only  in  this  way  can 
countries  with  high  standards  of  living  main- 
tain high  standards  without  war.  This  does 
not  contemplate  a  sudden  change  to  univer- 
sal free  trade,  but  It  does  contemplate  em- 
barking upon  a  definite  trend  toward  In- 
creased world  trade.  It  will  Involve  assur- 
ances by  our  Government  to  agriculture  that 
the  total  percentage  of  agricultural  export 
and  import  will  be  maintained  at  an  equal 
level.  Important  factors  in  the  world  bal- 
ance of  Uade  will  be  Increased  tourist  trade 
and  Increased  capital  Investments  In  unde- 
veloped countries. 

5  To  Increase  the  literacy  of  the  people  of 
the  world.  This  should  be  approached,  not 
as  any  Utopian  Idea,  but  with  the  realization 
that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  Is  tbe  key 
to  much  of  the  progress  of  man. 

e.  To  esUbllsh  a  world  code  of  Justice  and 
a  United  Natlona  Court  to  administer  that 
code  The  code  of  Justice  should  Include 
provisions  protecting  minorities,  preventing 
religious  persecution  and  abolishing  hloviry. 
Members  of  the  Court  should  be  named  by 
the  highest  courts  of  the  member  nalK-nn. 

7  To  establish  a  United  Notions  Legion, 
conslftlng  of  units  of  nlr  strength,  efflclcnt 
modern  naval  forces  and  Jilghly  mec:ianiz<d 
land  divlsloni.  The  United  Nations  Lsglon 
would  enforce  the  code  of  Justice,  support  the 
udinlnlbtratlon  of  International  arev*.  arid 
Insure  the  continued  disarmament  of  proba- 
tionary areas.  The  basis  for  this  Inierna- 
tlonnl  Legion  Is  being  formed  as  the  war  Is 
fought  The  various  foreign  units  within 
the  British  Army  can  furnish  many  volun- 
teers for  the  Uglon  when  the  war  \n  over. 
Tlieic  will  be  no  necrs-'tty  for  the  troops  of 
any  ore  nation  to  tiike  over  the  Job  cf 
"policing  the  world." 

The  seat  of  the  United  Nations  Govern- 
ment should  be  »tm\e  point  like  Panama, 
which  would  be  readily  acceaslble  by  sea  and 
air  to  all  contlnenu,  world-wide  in  lu  very 
atmosphere,  and  yet  easily  defended  from 
Bttf&ck. 

As  Oovernor  Staasen  talked  of  his  "Inter- 
national plan,"  seven  big  B  24  bombers  man- 
euvered over  St.  Paul  and  we  could  see  them 
from  my  window.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
turned  to  me  and  aald:  "How  can  any  Amer- 
ican watch  our  development  in  the  air  with- 
out  realizing  that  we  must  come  to  some 


sort  of  International  organleatlont  We 
cion't  have  to  give  away  America  or  sacrifice 
any  of  our  standards  of  living.  We  only 
have  to  recognize  what  la  happening  around 
us. 

"The  Midwest  was  once  called  isolationist. 
Minnesota  was  in  another  world  from  Eurc^e 
and  Asia.  But  now  those  big  bombers  fly 
over  us  every  day.  We  are  a  way  station  for 
planes  flying  both  to  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
this  hotel,  there  are  probably  a  score  of  boys 
who,  until  2  years  ago.  had  never  been  out- 
side of  Minnesota  or  Kansas  or  Georgia.  But 
now  they  bop  off  for  Alaska,  or  Australia,  or 
India,  or  England  as  nonchalantly  as  though 
they  were  going  to  the  corner  drugstore.  And 
after  the  war.  they'll  continue  hopping  off  In 
planes  that  will  carry  American-made  goods 
to  the  people  who  will  want  them.  Perhaps 
Isolationism  died  not  because  It  was  bad  in 
lU  day.  but  because  it  became  impractical." 

These  are  the  current,  tentative  thoughts 
of  a  man  who  believes  that  leaders  should 
tell  the  people  what  they  are  thinking,  what 
they  plan  to  do,  and  how  they  plan  to  do  it. 

Stassen  Is  Republican-born.  Republican- 
trained,  and  has  remained  a  good  party  man. 
He  believes  that  Republicans  should  start 
working  out  their  plans  so  that  they  can 
have  a  blueprint  to  offer  In  next  year's  elec- 
tions. And  he  believes  that  the  Republican 
Party  can  best  supervise  the  rebuilding  of 
this  country  and  the  world. 

There  are  many  cross-currents  of  opinion 
both  Inside  the  Republican  Party  and  out- 
side. There  is  no  certainty  that  the  Fwrty 
win  be  called  upon  to  make  the  peace  and  to 
superintend  the  domestic  reconstruction. 
There  probably  are  sound  objections  to  aome 
of  Governor  Stassen 's  ideas.  But  there  can 
be  little  argument  vrtth  his  method  and  no 
question  of  his  sincerity.  His  proposed  plana 
stand  as  an  1-vitatlon  to  thought  and  deljate 
by  all  Americans,  and  particularly,  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  those  within  his  party  who  would 
steer  the  elephant  In  other  directions. 


Pay-A»-You-Go  Is  Still  a  Good  Idea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  oKJo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1943 

Mr.  JENKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

PAY-AS-YUU-CO    I*    ariLL    A    COOD    IDEA 

By  this  time  most  good  citizens  have  floured 
out  their  income  taxes  for  1»42,  and  next 
Monday  the  check  for  at  least  the  first  In- 
stallment goes  to  the  Internal-revenue  col- 
lector Unfortunately,  however,  income  tax 
still  lag*  behind  income, 

Perhaps  thla  situation  will  be  changed  to 
s<jme  extent  in  the  next  few  months.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  act.  because  neither  the 
Treasury  nor  the  Houae  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee,  which  InlUatea  rtvenue  legiMa- 
tlon.  has  been  quick  to  undertund  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  income  tax  up  to  income 
as  It  Is  being  earned.  When  Mr  Beardsley 
Ruml.  orlglruitor  of  the  so-called  Ruml  plan, 
appeared  before  the  committee  last  month,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  he  headed  a 
movement  to  evade  Income  Ux  instead  of  ex- 
pressing the  growing  concern  of  the  American 
people  over  means  for  paying  It.  Mr.  Ruml 
was  pollahed  off  as  ranking  with  "the  great 
•glmme'  exponents  of  the  past  decade,""  and 
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Reprosentative  Crautxjrd  who  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  tii«  comaiituv,  but  appeared  a»  a 
wilaesa.  declared  that  "evfn  Dr.  Tiwuaend 

haa  never  advi^cateU  rrcnittiiiK  taxes"  An- 
other member  Wiiniod  to  k.-o*'  what  llie 
soldiers  in  the  field  »uuid  say  »hen  ihcy  came 
home  lo  discover  that  Mr  Rami  had  ar- 
ranged to  h«ve  ihenj  pay  for  all  the  tanks  jind 
cannon  w.sh  »!uoh  they  had  been  fVi;htUig. 
In  the  Sena:^.  a  few  da\-s  h»ter.  Senator 
McKcxAji.  ol  Tenne»s«  described  the  Ruml 
plan  a«  the  beginnink;  of  a  strike  by  income- 
taxpayer»  a^;u&:  our  G<ueriimeul  " 

Despite  ti5i«  t  xiraorUinary  display  of  In- 
differer.ce  to  what  lir  Rumi  ■  plan  is  and 
lack  ci  cxiz\o^Av  to  find  out.  the  campaign 
for  pay-a5-yoti-i;o  ha:i  accomplished  eome- 
thlng  It  has  hammered  home  the  truth 
that  taxP9  for  IiK3  cannot  b«  paid  as  they 
are  earned  ur.le^a  Sk.URe  dl-«po8itiau  la  made 
of  tlie  t£LX  debt  r^>r  l»4i.  Mr  Randolph  Paul, 
of  the  TreAsury,  who  bad  explained  that. 
althoti^h  the  Treasury  wjuld  not  lose  re- 
ceipt under  the  Runil  piin.  It  would  loae 
fcs?^'-6  Wi5  all  f^r  pay-AS-you-go  In  prin- 
ciple, but  the  nearest  he  cajne  to  an  answer 
to  the  question  "Hew'*"  was  a  veiled  su^;- 
gwUoa  cT  double  uxatloc  Mr  Paul  would 
have  none  ci  the  Ruml  plan  because.  In  his 
T^.ea-  SO  men  with  million-dollar  Incomes 
"»>:uld  each  r»ce!v.»  a  benefit  of  at  least  $854.- 
000  •  •  •  Tboae  who  had  no  Incoma 
In  1943  would  receive  no  benefit  whatever. 
In  other  words,  the  Ruml  plan  was  bad.  not 
enlT  b*catise  It  forglTes  taxes  but  because  it 
Cc^srtt  fcrylre  taxes  that  were  never  paid. 

Of  cctn-se.  as  was  Inevitable,  the  members 
followed  up  their  denunciations  of  Mr. 
RxjirJ"s  for^lreness.  which  was  not  forglve- 
Beaa.  with  a  aeries  of  compromise  plans  most 
of  wtijeh  did  Inrolre  forgiveness      One  was 

•  acfaetne  to  cmncel  the  normal  tax  and  the 
Bnt  bracket  at  surtax  on  the  1942  Incomes. 
Arxjther  wotdd  apply  the  1941  rates  to  1942 
tecoiceB  and  collect  currently  on  1943  In- 
cocnefl. 

Another  would  collect  as  much  as  possible 
from  those  who  were  able  to  pay  on  their  1942 
Incomes  plus  the  tax  on  1943  Incomes  and, 
while  not  putting  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  small  taxpayers  in  Jail,  would  leave 
them    with    the    same    old    Income-tax    debt 

•  till  hanging  over  their  heads.  Still  another 
would  cancel  half  the  Ux  on  1942  Incomes 
and  collect  In  1943  the  tax  on  1943  Incomrs. 

In  other  words  the  problem  of  our  legis- 
lators has  been  to  give  iis  Ruml.  or  a  part 
of  Rinnl.  with  Rinnl  left  out.  Tliat  Intrepid 
reformer  has  earned  the  reward  of  all  who 
Bticceed  m  putting  poUUcians  on  the  hot 
•eat  He  has  also  earned  the  gratitude  of 
millions  of  people,  who  are  not  trying  to 
evade  taxes  but  only  to  pay  them,  and  who 
have  made  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  that  as 
■con  as  facea  can  be  saved  all  round,  the 
Mientlals  of  the  reform  which  Mr.  Ruml  has 
so  convincingly  and  urbanely  urged  will  be 
a  part  of  our  income-tax  procedure. 


Let's  Forget  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PKNNSTLVaNIA 

IN  THB  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Amer- 
icans. reRardiess  of  their  political  affil- 
iations, are  proud  of  our  boys  in  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country.  Politics 
was  forgotten  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Bataan, 
and  Corregldor.  There  is  no  politics  in 
Guadalcanal,  in  Tunisia,  nor  in  any  of 


the  oiher  battle  fronts  of  the  world. 
Our  boys.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
march  and  fl?ht  together  as  Americans 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  live  as  free- 
mcn  and  women. 

Mo6t  Americans,  regardless  of  their 
political  affiliations,  resent  the  recent  un- 
warranted attack  made  on  Col.  Elliott 
Roosevelt  by  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas. Congressman  Lambirtson.  Republi- 
can, a  bitter  Roosevelt  hater.  His  own 
colleagues  denounced  this  kind  of  poli- 
tics on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  highly 
unpatriotic. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  constituents  of  mine  denounciog 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Lam- 
bektsonI  and  pleading  with  him  to  for- 
get politics.  I  am  happy  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  masterful  letter 
sent  to  me  and  addressed  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  Congressman  Lam- 
BERTSON,  from  Mrs.  Mary  Deshong,  of 
North  Braddock,  Pa.,  a  Republican  com- 
mitteewoman  by  political  affiliation  but 
a  true  and  genuine  American: 

Bkaooock.   Pa  ,    March    6,   1943. 
To  the  Congress  of  United  States: 

Dear  Sik.  ob  Mb.  Lambxxtson:  No  doubt  I 
should  say  Mr.  Congressman ,  but  I  don't  feel 
>ou  ai-e  worthy  of  tlie  title  as  Congressman 
after  tlie  attack  you  have  Just  made  on  the 
President's  son.  Elliott  Roosevelt.  You  may 
think  you  are  a  clever  politician,  but  I  must 
say  you  are  a  dumb  cne. 

I  am  a  Republican,  also  a  commit  tee  wo  man 
In  my  district,  and  I  would  never  attempt  to 
make  a  remark  like  you  have  made  to  hurt 
one  boy  in  Uncle  Sam's  Army,  regardless  of 
who  It  may  be  I  t>elleve  in  Justice  and  I 
believe  the  President's  sons  are  becking  this 
war  100  percent.  And  with  all  the  talk  of 
the  President  becoming  a  dictator,  thank  God 
his  sons  stiU  believe  in  free  speech.  They 
would  have  not  answered  you  so  quickly  Mr. 
LAMiixitTsoN  If  they  hadn't.  Yes.  this  la  ttill 
America,  where  everybody  speaks,  even  the 
people.  Forget  the  political  side  and  try 
winning  the  war  for  us.  If  some  of  you 
Congriissmen  think  Elliott  Roosevelt  Is  not 
In  the  fighting,  why  don't  you  go  and  enlist 
yourself  and  get  In  the  same  unit  Let  the 
women  ftll  your  Jobs.  Maybe  we  would  make 
our  boys  feel  America  was  worth  fighting  for. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mas.  Mait  Dishonc, 


0.   p.  A.  Livestock  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1943 

Mr.  CrtLLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  insert  the  following  letter 
from  Uie  Honorable  Prentiss  M.  Brown. 
Administrator  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  attitude  of  his  agency  to- 
ward price  ceilings  on  livestock: 
Otttce  or  Price  Admini.stration. 

Washington,  D    C   March  9,  1943. 
The  Hor.orable  Cisoacx  Ga.Ln. 

House  of  Reprcsentatn^s. 
DxAa    Mr.    Gilux:    This    will    acknowledge 
your  memorandum  of  February  27.  1843.  witli 
which  you  enclosed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herman 


J.  Eckrlch.  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  In  which  he 
suggests  that  ceilings  be  placed  on  livestock. 

We  have  felt  that  it  would  be  poeelble  to 
reg\ilate  prices  In  the  meat  industry  without 
linpcsins  hvestcck  ceilings.  It  was  our  opin- 
ion that  by  establishing  appropriate  whole- 
sale meat  ceilings  and  retail  meat  ce.lings,  we 
could  provide  couiumers  with  :  ufflclent  quan- 
tities of  meat  at  reasonable  prices  and  also 
Rive  producers,  processors,  and  n^at  distribu- 
tors a  reaaonnble  margui  of  profit  on  their 
operations.  However,  we  lia>e  found  that 
there  has  betn  such  active  competition  f(ir 
live  anlmuls  thiit  many  packers  have  found  it 
exceedingly  dilAcult  to  purchai>e  live  animals 
at  prices  which  would  ptrmlt  them  to  am- 
duct  their  operations  on  a  profitable  basis. 
Since  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
194^3.  as  amended.  pruviUi-a  that  all  persons 
are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct 
their  operations  on  a  profitable  basis,  we  have 
considered  It  advisable  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  livestock  ceilings.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  formulated  a  maximum 
price  regulation  providing  for  ceilings  on  live 
hogs.  We  Intend  to  submit  this  regulation 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  approval. 

There  are  numerous  problems  relaung  to 
live  cattle  ceilings.  We  are  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  our  time  to  the  .•olutlon  of  these  press- 
ing problems  and  It  Is  very  possible  that  a 
maximum  price  regulation,  covering  live  cat- 
tle ceilings.  wUl  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  approval  In  the  near  future. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  provide  for  an  orderly  distribution 
of  our  available  meat  supply  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  so  as  to  Insure  everyone  their 
fair  share  of  the  meat  which  Is  available  fur 
domestic  civilian  consumption. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Przntiss  M  BaowN. 

Adrntitiatrator. 


Resolation   of  the   Women's   Lcafoe   for 
Political  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  II.UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHTS 

Thursday.  March  11,  1943 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Wliereas  persLstent  demands  from  high  ad- 
ministration s<;urces  and  bills  now  pending 
in  Congress  call  for  the  drafting  of  women 
fur  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  such  demands  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  great  available  p>ool  of  woman - 
power,  witness  MaJ.  Gen.  James  T.  McSherry's 
recent  reference  to  the  33.600.000  idle  women; 
and 

Whereas  contrary  to  this  pre.sumptlon  the 
homes  of  the  Nation  today  are  being  drained 
of  womanpower  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
clamor  for  Government  nurseries  to  care  for 
children  of  working  mothers  grows  well-nigh 
hysterical  as  mounting  Juvenile  delinquency, 
youthful  crime,  shocking  cases  of  child  neg- 
lect and  absenteeism  stir  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  ejtcluiion  of  mothers  with 
young  children  from  compulsory  draft  is  but 
an  empty  gesture  when  economic  pressure 
due  to  soaring  living  costs,  drafting  of 
fathers,  and  other  more  or  less  worthy  mo- 
tives mipel  mothers  in  ever-Increasing  num- 
bers to  seek  gainful  employment,  which  fact 
Is  attested  by  the  experience  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  in  various  enrollmtnt 
campaigns  which  resulted  In  applicants  being 
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35  to  50  percent  mothers  witb  young  chil- 
dren; and 

Wtiereas  scandalous  waste  cf  manpower 
today  exists  in  Government  bureaus  whose 
endless  and  often  meaningless  question- 
naires cause  further  waste  of  countless  hours 
in  farms  and  factories,  and  likewise  industry 
Itself  Lb  guilty  of  hoarding  manpower;  and 

Whereas  the  same  shortsighted,  disastrous 
policies  that  stripped  manpower  from  the 
farms  of  the  N.ttloa  now  Uueateus  to  strip 
from  American  homes  the  oiie  truly  stabUlz- 
Ing  factor  in  our  social  order,  the  mother  and 
homemaker,  whose  wUling  hands  have  ever 
rendered  service  freely:  Therefore  be  It 

Resalied,  That  we.  members  of  the  Wom- 
en's League  for  Political  Education,  hereby 
condexxin  the  proposals  to  conscript  the 
women  cf  the  Nation  as  utterly  unwarranted 
by  the  facts,  and  a  bold  attempt  to  bring  the 
yet  uiuegimented  women  under  absolute  con- 
trol of  an  overpowcrful  administration;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  challenge  the  propo- 
nents of  such  legislation  to  point  out  where 
the  so-called  idle  women  exist.  Are  they 
among  the  farm  families  whose  women  tcday 
are  carrying  double  burdens?  Are  they 
among  the  urban  dwellers  whose  daughters 
are  working  day  ai-.d  night  in  defense  plants? 
Or  perchance  the  won^n  approaching  50  who 
today  are  refused  employmf^nt?  Will  you 
find  thom  nraong  the  mililons  of  young 
mothers  (hundreds  of  thousands  of  whose 
husbands  are  In  Berv:ce),  whose  first-born 
even  now  send  the  Nation's  birth  rate  soar- 
ing, and  wh05e  numbers  It  Is  estimated  will 
reach  12,000.000  by  the  end  cf  1944?  We 
point  out  that  it  is  not  more  compulsion 
that  Is  needed  In  this  crisis,  but  mere  com- 
mon sense  and  a  sober  realization  of  Jiist 
where  this  Nation  Is  headed;  and  be  it 
further 

ResoJved.  That  we  dcci7  the  spurious  rem- 
edy of  providing  public  nurseries  for  chA- 
dren  of  working  mothers  as  degrading  to 
motherhood  and  abhorrent  to  American 
Ideals,  to  say  no:hlng  of  the  expense  sus- 
tained by  the  Government  for  high-salaried 
personnel,  etc.,  which  would  certainly  equal, 
if  not  exceed,  the  cost  of  enabling  mothers 
to  care  for  their  own  children  instead  of 
turning  them  over  to  the  bvireaucrats;  and 
be  It  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  Congreaa  to 
decide  now  just  what  this  Nation  can  un- 
dertake to  furnish  in  the  way  of  manpower 
and  materials  to  conduct  this  global  war, 
without  destroying  the  very  thing  for  which 
we  are  fighting.  We  repeat  wiUi  Justice 
Davis:  "It  could  well  be  said  that  a  coun- 
try preserved  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  liberty  Is  not  worth  the  coat 
of  preservation  ";  and  be  it  further 

iJeioZrcd,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  Hon.  Robest  T.  Rstnou>s,  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Illinois,  and  such  other 
public  officials  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 


Railroad  Transportation  in  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 

or  coLoaADo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1943 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoKD,  I  include  the  following  memo- 
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rial  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 

Colorado : 

House  Joint  Memorial  4 

Whereas  the  railroads  furnish  transpor- 
tation which  is  vital  to  the  war  effort  and  the 
national  defense:   and 

Whereas  the  narrow  gage  railroad  be- 
tween Antonito,  Colo.,  and  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.. 
has  been  abandoned;  and 

Whereas  at  various  tinges  there  have  been 
discussions  and  requests  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  railroads  connecting  Antonito  and 
Durango.  Colo.,  and  Alamosa  and  Sahda, 
Colo.;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresmtatiDes 
of  l.'ic  Th.rty-fourtK  Generai  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  (the  senate  concurring 
here.n).  That  protest  is  made  hereby  to  any 
future  and  further  abandonment  of  railroads 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  whether  narrow - 
gage  or  otherwise  and  that  there  be  no 
further  replacement  of  such  railroad  trans- 
portation service  by  the  use  of  trucks  on  the 
put>lic  highways  for  the  reason  that  such 
abandonments  must  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
State  with  a  resultiuit  unfavorable  deterrent 
upon  the  State's  war  effort:  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
forwarded  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado so  as  to  urge  their  vigorous  support  m 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  memorial. 


Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  fix  a  permanent  peace 
with  so  many  things  in  the  air. 

Tomorrow  in  the  House  we  will  raise 
the  debt  limit  eighty-five  billion,  mak- 
ing It  two  hundred  and  ten.  We  worried 
about  the  national  credit  when  it  was 
forty -five. 

We  learned  first-hand  at  the  lend- 
lease  luncheon  at  the  new  de  luxe  Statler 
Hotel  Thursday  that  dehydration  is  go- 
ing to  win  the  war. 

The  pinecr  movement  from  far-flung 
fronts  by  Elliott.  Winchell.  and  Wood- 
ring  on  this  poor  farmer  boy  is  forcing 
him  to  get  out  his  slingshot. 

T.  Roosevelt  fought  every  form  of 
special  privilege.  It  was  the  essence  of 
his  progressiveness.  His  scxis  and  his 
grandsons  are  living  by  it. 

Our  hats  are  off  in  devout  apprecia- 
tion, especially  for  the  2,200  of  our  boys 
missing  in  recent  fighting  in  Africa — 
they  gave  ground  and  then  came  back 
gloriously. 

The  next  lew  da3rs  will  determine 
whether  it  will  be  farm  security,  exten- 
sion, or  a  new  food  administration  set-up 
to  bring  help  to  farmers  in  the  form  of 
labor. 

"The  social  problem  created  by  eco- 
nomic insecurity  is  many-sided  and  re- 
quires for  its  solution  a  series  of  diversi- 
fied programs.'*  You  could  pick  this  out 
in  the  dark. 


The  unbelievable  is  Senator  Harit 
TutniAM  coming  to  Wajshington  ajs  the 
creation  of  a  party  machine  that  emitted 
some  odor,  and  then  becoBiing  a  great  in- 
dependent public  servant.  He  smells  like 
a  rose.  Qen.  George  C.  Marshall  has  set- 
tled the  question  about  having  a  field 
marshal.  He  said  it  sounded  too  much 
like  the  dictator  nations.  He  Is  content 
to  hold  only  the  military  title  of  Wash- 
ington, Grant,  and  Pershing. 


Tke  Edacator  aad  His  GoverBBMBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  TrrAR 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Friday,  Mareh  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9) ,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah .  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to  ha\'e  printed 
in  the  Record  an  able  and  Interesting 
article  entitled  "The  Educator  and  His 
Government,"  written  by  Hon.  Joseph 
Rosier,  a  former  colleague  of  ours  in  this 
body  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoep, 
as  follows: 

In  time*  past  the  professional  educator 
has  iu>t  occupied  the  fKwitlon  and  exerted 
the  influence  that  he  ought  to  in  relation  to 
governnoent.  The  philosopher  has  been  a 
pt^ltu-e  Influence  throughout  hlatory.  and 
his  ideas  have  made  a  great  contribution  to 
■ocial  progreae.  In  the  history  of  our  oonn- 
try  tiie  man  of  education  has  been  rather  set 
apart  and  has  not  been  recognised  as  ■  par- 
ticipant in  the  world  of  actual  affairs.  It 
has  come  to  psM  that  academic  actlTlty  ia 
Interpreted  aa  aometlilng  which  doea  not 
liave  anything  to  do  with  the  actual  affairs 
of  life;  in  fact,  the  teacher  U  pfctured  In  tra- 
dition and  in  literature  as  a  freakish  person* 
Tioionary,  and  lacking  tn  ■  knowledge  of  the 
common  everyday  affstn  of  life.  This  has 
probably  been  a  logical  development,  because 
the  scholar  spent  most  at  his  time  in  the 
sdentlflc  laboratory  and  in  research.  He  was 
•  discoverer  of  facts  and  s  person  who  as- 
sembled knowledge  and  made  K  ■vallable  to 
other  people.  This  brought  about  a  wide 
separation  between  the  men  who.  as  scbcd- 
ars,  knew  a  great  deal  and  the  practlcwl  men 
who  possessed  little  knowledge  but  were  ex- 
perienced in  doing  things.  In  the  realm  of 
modem  edticatlonal  dlscnsslon  this  contrast 
appears  In  the  difference  between  theory  and 
practicability.  It  is  tmforttmate  that  the 
man  who  devotes  his  time  to  the  study  and 
development  of  theories  should  find  hlmsett 
In  a  situation  where  he  is  not  able  to  put 
his  theories  Into  praetlee.  Some  of  our  re- 
cent edoeatlonal  phUosophers  have  sought 
to  harness  or  bring  together  these  two  fac- 
tors BO  essential  to  any  sdentlflc  and  educa- 
tional advancement. 

It  is  s  happy  development  to  observe  that 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  more  dispo- 
sition on  the  psrt  of  the  leaders  In  public 
afTalrs  to  call  tipon  the  men  who  have  spent 
their  years  tn  libraries  and  laboratories  la 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  scien- 
tific facts,  in  the  field  of  government,  for 
a  good  many  years  now,  executives  have 
called  Into  their  services  the  so-called 
-brain    trusters.**    As    I    understand    it.    a 
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**braln  truster"  Is  an  educator  or  a  scholar 
who  has  theoreiically  mastered  cerlain 
phases  of  political  science  and  economics. 
He  ittriufhes  his  knowledge  to  thase  en- 
trustfd  \Mih  executive  responsibility  in  the 
Government  and  in  this  way  the  Govern- 
ment has  prottted  by  tlie  services  of  the 
•cholar  and  educator  There  &11II  remains 
tiie  disposition  among  a  fi,Tent  many  leaders 
of  public  affairs  to  ridicule  or  criticize  the 
contributions  of  the  "brain  trusters."  The 
Utilization  of  educators  and  men  trained  in 
certain  fields  has  not  been  the  resort  of  any 
tttftlctilar  party  While  the  so-called  Now 
Deal  of  recent  years  has  called  more  edu- 
cators and  scholiirs  into  its  service  than  any 
previous  administration  It  U  a  fact  that 
President  Hoover  called  Into  his  services  a 
considerable  group  of  scholars  who  made  a 
notable  contr. button  to  the  study  of  the 
various  phases  of  our  social  and  economic 
life.  The  volume  which  that  proup  compiled 
Is  a  very  Important  contribution  to  the  study 
of  modern  government  in  Us  relation  to  so- 
cial v.'e'fare.  As  a  result  of  this  development 
nearly  all  State  legislatures  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  f^roups  of  men 
drawn  from  the  colleges  and  the  unlverslllea 
to  act  as  advisers  in  the  draiting  of  legisla- 
tion and  in  sug^^^stions  for  the  improvement 
of  existing  laws  and  enactment  of  new  laws 
that  will  improve  governmental  service.  In 
epite  of  all  the  criticism  heaped  upon  the 
scholar  In  politics,  the  fact  remains  that  some 
of  the  most  beneficial  legislation  In  recent 
years  has  been  the  result  of  the  studies  and 
Investigations  of   such    men. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  have 
here  a  lield  in  which  the  services  cf  the  edu- 
cator will  bccom?  ii-.cri'iisiiig;y  benehcial  in 
years  to  come.  These  of  us  who  attempt  to 
evaluate  education  are  encouraged  by  the 
tendency  of  leaders  in  politics  and  govcrn- 
xnent  to  give  more  weieht  to  the  theories  and 
the  studies  of  men  who  ccme  from  the  so- 
called  ucHdoinlc  cloiHters.  The  recogni5?ed  ex- 
tension of  education  for  this  type  ot  service 
ahoiild  be  an  inspiration  to  all  men  and 
women  111  tlie  educational  held  Great  op- 
portunities for  rendering  public  service  are 
tiffcred  to  those  who  are  able  to  develop  Ideas 
ftnd  theories  that  can  be  applied  to  the  oper- 
ation  of    modeni   government 

There  Is  an  Increa-^ing  number  of  men  who 
have   b.en  called   from   the  academic  shades 
Into  legislative  and  executive  positions     Some 
of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress  were,   before  entering   upon   their  gov- 
ernmentul  careers,  members  of  university  and 
college  facilities     I  think  a  study  of  our  polit- 
ical history  will  show  that  the  standards  of 
educational  preparation  for  men  in  public  lite 
have  been  ra'sed.     While  it  too  often  happ«>ns 
that  men  cf  meager  education  and  little  gen- 
e:al  knuwlcd>;c   are  elevaied   to  positions  of 
power    and    Significance,    generally    speaking, 
the  great  majority  of  men   in  public  leader- 
ship  ha\e  had   tiie   training  provided   by  our 
ci  lieges  :ind  universities.    In  this  connection, 
the  educator  has  a  rare  opportunity   to  m- 
Btrtict  young  m.en  and  women  who  are  to  be- 
come   the    leaders    in    civic    afTairs.    some    of 
Whom  will  inevitably  occupy  Important  legis- 
lative   and   executive   positions    in    the   Gov- 
ernment.    It  m.ay  be  that  the  teacher  in  his 
Instruction  of   the  young  people  who  are  to 
become  leaders  has  a  greater  opportunity  for 
publ!c  service  than  If  he  should  stop  out  of 
his  academic  circle  Into  active  political  lead- 
ership   himself.      While   I   do   not    think    the 
proiesslonal  educator  should  aspire  to  leader- 
ship m  the  political  f^eld.  I  do  not  think  he 
should    evade    re.-pcnslbillties    that    may    be 
placed  upon  him  If  duty  calls     The  educator 
Is  primarily  a  man  who  provides  tiaimn;^  and 
knowledge  for  those  who  arc  to  become  lead- 
ers.    In  this  direction  he  can  probably  ren- 
der his  greatest   service.     It   has  often   hap- 
pened that  men  who  stood  high  In  the  aca- 
demic world  failed  when  thrust  into  the  mael- 
strom   of    public    life       While    such    f.iluies 
tave   been  conspicuous,   they  have   been   no 


more   numerous   than    those   made   by   mea 
coming  from  other  fields. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  coming  Into  that 
period  of  social  development  when  the  edu- 
cator, as  a  result  cf  his  wide  knowledge  and 
study,  should  be  an  authority  in  matters  of 
human  progress  and  government.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  the  educator  alone  can 
solve  all  the  problems  that  confront  us,  he 
should  as  a  result  of  his  study  and  Investi- 
gations, b"  able  to  contribute  ideas  that  are 
of  value  We  have  come  Into  that  period  of 
civilization  and  progress  when  a  kncwled:'e 
of  pa.^t  history  and  Investigation  in  the  field 
of  mcdorn  politics  .should  be  recognized;  in 
fact,  I  do  not  think  it  Is  possible  to  solv-^ 
present-day  problems  without  the  knowledge 
and  keenness  cf  mind  which  the  educator 
and  the  educated  m.nn  can  bring  to  bear  I 
have  no  words  of  ridicule  fnr  the  so-called 
professional  politician.  If  he  is  a  thinker  and 
a  student  and  applies  the  principles  gained 
from  practical  experience,  to  the  solution  of 
governmental  problems  However,  we  should 
have  little  patience  with  the  type  of  polltl- 
c'an  who  caters  to  the  whims  and  prejudices 
of  pecple  and  bases  his  public  activities  ucon 
such  foundations  The  problems  that  con- 
front us  in  this  modern  ape  are  too  serlotis 
to  be  solved  bv  those  who  cannot  bring  facts 
and  tested  knowled<:e  to  their  solution. 

I  think  a  special  cblSgatlcn  r?3ts  upon  the 
educator  In  the  present  day  to  be  a  thorough 
Ettident  cf  history  and  of  povernm.ent  I  know 
of  no  better  source  of  Inspiration  than  a 
study  of  the  essays  and  declaration."!  of  those 
who  founded  our  own  Government  Prob- 
ably no  greater  studies  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  government  than 
were  mode  by  men  like  H.imlltcn.  Madison, 
and  Jay  In  the  so-called  Federalist  papers. 
Thcmas  Jeff€r.=:on.  whose  anniversary  we  cele- 
brate this  year  and  for  whom  a  great  me- 
morial Is  to  he  rirdirated  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  WHS  a  profound  student  of  govern- 
ment 

It   would    be   a   very   appropriate    time    for 
educators   to  make  a  study  of  the  princip'.c; 
of  human  freedom  and  liberty  as  enunciated 
by   the  author  of   the  Declaration  of   Inde- 
pendence.    The    striutgle   for   human    liberty 
has  been  goitig  on   for  centuries   and   in   the 
dilTerent  periods  of  history  there  have  always 
been   men   of   training  and   vlslin   who   have 
kept     alive     the     seed     of     freedom.     Surely, 
the  educator,  as  the  instructor  of  potential 
political    leaders,    should    have    a    thorough 
knowledge  of  government  In  Its  development 
through  the   ages.     I  wotild  particularly  em- 
phasl7"   the   study  of   American   history  and 
the  development  of  the  American   th'^ory  of 
government.     This  Is  especially  Impoitant  at 
this  time  because  the  soundness  of  our  form 
of  government   Is   being  challenged   by  dic- 
tators   In    other   parts   of    the   world      There 
never  was  a  time  when  It  was  more  needful 
for  all  of  us  to  study  the  principles  on  whirh 
the    Amrric-an    Government    has    been    built. 
The  value  of  American  freedom  Is  based  upon 
the   Immortal    Declaration   of   Independence, 
which  was  a  cry  for  freedom.     Our  form  of 
government  Is  built  upon  the  American  Con- 
stitution,  framed    by    the   greatest   group   of 
students   of  government   that  ever  appeared 
at    one  time      Time  has   tested   the   theories 
embodied  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  It  could  never  have  been  made  to 
work  without  leadership  to  put  It  Into  effect. 
Educators   ought    to    be    able    to   speak    with 
knowledge    concerning    the    development    of 
our  tyjie   of  government  from  the  time   the 
Constitution  Wiis  adopted  down  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  when  great   new  problems  face 
us  to  b"  solved  under  that  Constitution  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  spirit  and  principles. 

Important  as  It  Is  for  every  American 
educator  to  know  his  own  government,  in  the 
next  period  of  history  It  will  be  equally  Im- 
p<rtant  for  him  to  know  stmiethlng  about 
the  various  types  of  government  that  have 
been  developed  m  the  different  nations  of  the 


world.  We  are  engaged  today  In  a  great  war 
In  which  we  need  to  preserve  in  the  world 
the  finest  type  of  government,  and  while  we 
seek  to  preserve  our  own  particular  way  of 
life,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  other 
I  nations  and  peoples  will  de.slre  to  retain  their 
!  own  particular  type  of  government.  We  feci 
i  that  our  form  of  government  is  more  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  our  type  of  life, 
but  we  must  realize  that  other  forms  of 
government  may  be  more  desirable  for  peoples 
who  are  differently  situated  from  us  While 
we  like  to  think  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  developed  the  most  advanced 
form  of  free  government,  we  must  at  th? 
same  time  recognize  that  many  other  natlors 
have  made  contributions  to  human  freedom. 
The  educat<ir  should  ro  back  to  ancient  h  s- 
tory  for  a  full  study  of  the  kind  rf  govern- 
ment developed  In  nations  like  China.  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  In  recent  history  the  wliole 
theory  of  the  British  form  of  gavernment  No 
teacher  who  aspires  to  Instruct  or  train 
young  men  and  women  for  service  In  modern 
life  should  be  Ignorant  of  the  contributions 
which  have  been  made  to  human  freedom  by 
these  and  o»her  nations.  Their  history  Is 
replete  with  cnntributlons  to  liberty  and  the 
use  of  knowledge  In  all  the  principles  of 
human  progress. 

In  his  sttidies  of  history,  the  educator 
should  strive  to  analyze  the  causes  of  war 
which  Is  the  greatest  scourge  that  has  been 
heaped  on  humanity  throughout  all  the  ages. 
Indeed  It  Is  time  for  the  student  In  his 
library  to  survey  all  of  the  struggles  that  have 
gone  on  among  nations  In  limes  past  to 
analyze  those  facts  of  human  nature  which 
lead  men  and  nations  to  make  war  upon  each 
other  The  educator  fhould  have  a  vision  of 
a  time,  not  now  In  slpht,  when  men  will  no 
longer  engage  In  such  futile  struggles.  Sure- 
ly it  Is  pcxssible  to  establish  a  durable  peace 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  Is  a  vision 
which  some  m^-i  In  all  ages  have  entertained. 
1  do  not  suggest  that  the  present-day  educa- 
tor should  In  any  currcni  sense  bj  a  paclfi.st. 
but  I  do  think  he  should,  through  his  studies 
and  Investigations,  develop  opinions  and  be- 
liefs concerning  all  of  the  factors  Involved  In 
war  and  peace. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  In  the 
present-day   world    is   that   cf   political    and 
economic   pov^er   rmong    the   nations  of   the 
world.     If  we  are  to  have  a  world  In  which 
men   may  live  in  peace,  nations  with  power 
must   learn    to  exercise   such    power   for    the 
welfare,  not  only  of  their  own  people,  but  of 
all  of  the  people  of  the  world.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  other  question  in  the  whole 
field    of    government    more    Important    than 
this.     Out  cf  the  world  struggle  In  which  we 
are  engaged  will  evolve  a  few  nations  of  great 
power.    Such  nations  will  have  within  thfir 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  organize  a  world  cm 
a  basis  of  cooperation   and   mutual   helpful- 
ness rather  than  on  a  foundation  of  selfish 
exercise  of  authority.     Educators    I  believe. 
recognize  tlie  fact  that  our  own  Nation  can 
no  longer  live  in   isolation.     It  was  the  ideal 
of  the  founders  of  our  Government   that  we 
might    be    free   from   foreign   entanglements, 
but  modern  developments  In  transportation 
and  communication  have  made  It  Impossible 
for  any  one  nation  to  live  in  .separation  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.    For  this  rea- 
son leaders  in  world  government  must  exer- 
cise power  with   fairness   and   Justice    to   all. 
This   v,lll   probably   be   one  of   the    greatest 
problems  confronting  the  leading  nations  cf 
the  world  when  this  war  has  reached  its  con- 
clusion.    If  those  m   power,  sitting  around 
the  peace   table,  seek  to  gratify  their  selfish 
desires,  they  will  only  plant  the  seeds  of  fu- 
ture wars.     The  educator  ought  to  be  heard 
m   the  consideration   of  these  problems,   for 
he  seeks  to  conserve  the  human  values      He 
believes    In    the    theory    of    human    freedom, 
the  free  spirit.     The  sort  of  world  that   he 
envisions  cannot  exist  where  power  and  au- 
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thorlty  »re  exerted  for  the  tyrannical  con- 
trol of  others.  Thoae  nations  which  evolve 
from  this  world  war  with  great  power  muat 
be  constrained  to  exert  such  power  for  the 
welfare  of  hmnaulty  and  not  for  selftoh 
purposes. 

In  all  movements  for  the  Improvement  of 
humanity  there  has  always  been  a  wide  sep- 
aration between  the  knowledge  which  men 
pOBseas  and  the  application  of  that  knowl- 
edge m  their  relatlotu  to  each  other.  If 
men  would  put  Into  practice  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  concerning  human  relation- 
ships they  could  live  In  peace.  Someone  has 
said  that  Christianity  has  failed  In  the  world 
because  it  has  never  been  put  Into  practice. 
If  the  Christian  philosophy  were  applied  In 
all  of  the  relatlonahtpa  among  men,  this 
would  be  an  entirely  different  world  from 
what  It  is.  The  educator  finds  himself  In 
possession  of  theories  and  knowledge,  of 
which  unfortunately  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  world  are  Ignorant  of  or 
unwilling  to  accept. 

There  ought  to  be  a  growing  number  cf 
people  who  will  accept  and  put  into  practice 
the  principles  of  freedom  which  hate  been 
handed  down  to  men  through  the  ages.  We 
are  at  war  today,  not  because  there  is  not  a 
philosophy  and  a  knowledge  that  disprove 
the  futility  of  war  but  because  there  are  so 
many  people  as  leaders  of  nations  who  refuse 
to  follow  the  knowledge  which  Is  available  to 
them.  It  is  most  depressing  to  realize  how 
coolly  large  groups  of  people  regard  the  Chrls- 
tion  philosophy  and  all  of  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  accumulated  regarding  hu- 
man freedom.  There  is  no  doubt  we  have  a 
body  of  facts  and  knowledge  which  If  fol- 
lowed would  make  a  better  world.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  educator  to  strive  constantly 
to  keep  this  occumtilated  knowledge  before 
bis  people  and  to  hand  the  torch  of  freedom 
Into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
new  leaders  of  our  own  country  and  maybe 
of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  better  goal 
for  us  as  educators  to  set  than  that  of  teach- 
ing men  to  put  Into  practice  what  they  can 
learn  and  what  they  know. 

I  think  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  educator  of  the  future  shall  be  not  only 
a  student  In  the  library  and  an  investigator 
in  the  laboratory  but  a  statesman  in  the 
world  of  affairs.  There  should  be  a  closer 
relationship  between  what  Is  known  as  the 
academic  sphere  and  the  field  of  practical 
affalrt!.  The  th^rist  and  the  InvesUgator 
can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  government. 
Modem  civilization  rests  largely  upon  the 
discoveries  of  science.  A  closer  union  be- 
tween science  and  theory  and  practicability 
will  be  beneflciul  to  the  whole  movement  of 
human  progress.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
college  professor  and  the  educational  admin- 
istrator should  not  excel  In  his  knowledge 
of  world  affairs.  Government  should  be  a 
matter  for  the  study  of  people  In  all  profes- 
sions and  surely  it  is  a  matter  which  should 
receive  special  study  by  those  whose  duty  It 
is  to  teach  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  be 
our  future  leaders. 

More  than  ever,  the  educator  must  be  a 
student  of  psychology  and  not  In  any  narrow 
sense.  The  most  sertous  problem  confront- 
ing u»  In  the  world  today  Is  the  problem  of 
the  various  races  of  humanity.  Even  In  our 
own  country  the  racial  problem  Is  a  serious 
one.  In  many  coiinUies  It  has  been  a  dis- 
astrous one.  The  psychologist  oiigbt  to  be 
able  to  make  a  helpful  contribution  to  the 
whole  problem  of  racial  relationship.  Much 
of  the  confusion  In  the  world  today  arose 
through  the  fact  that  people  and  races  are 
different  and  because  they  are  different  they 
do  not  understand  each  other  and  conse- 
quently drift  into  the  futility  of  war.  I 
should   like   to  see  a  wider  development  In 


the  field  of  psychology  and  a  greater  study 
of  the  whole  problem  of  the  different  phlloao- 
phlce  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  the 
races  of  the  world.  Not  only  do  we  have 
these  contrasta  and  differeucee,  but  we  have 
a  different  psychology  in  the  various  na- 
tionalities of  the  world  even  when  the  na- 
tion may  be  of  the  same  race.  The  educator 
can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  human 
progre£fi  and  the  advancement  of  civilization 
by  a  study  of  such  psychological  questions. 
Governments  are  instituted  for  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  governed.  They  have  no 
other  excuse  for  existence.  Through  the  ac- 
tivities of  govermnent,  human  civilization 
has  been  advanced.  The  educator  ought  to 
be  a  contributor  to  every  type  of  human 
progress.  His  contributions  should  be  made 
through  his  study  and  through  his  investi- 
gations. The  goal  of  all  our  Intellectual 
striving  Is  a  better  world.  That  better  world 
will  be  marked  by  social  progress,  by  eco- 
nomic security,  and  spiritual  and  Intellectual 
enlightenment.  Surely  the  educator  should 
play  a  greater  part  In  this  modern  world 
than  he  has  In  any  time  past.  In  order  to 
meet  his  opf>ortunlty  and  make  his  contri- 
bution, he  needs  to  come  out  of  his  academic 
sphere  and  step  out  Into  a  broader  world. 
He  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilisation  In  this  great  world  and 
he  ought  not  to  hesitate  on  account  of  his 
own  fear*.  We  are  coming  Into  that  period 
when  the  educator  can  really  be  a  leader  for 
human  freedom  and  welfare. 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or   DXIJIWARS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  9) ,  1943 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  Ernest  lindley  entitled  "Russia  and 
the  Western  Allies,"  which  is  reprinted  in 
today's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RTTSSI.\  AND  THE  WESTERN  ALLIES 

(By  Ernest  Llndley) 

Others,  Including  Wendell  WiUkle,  had  said 
prevlou&ly  what  Vice  President  Walxjicb  said 
Monday  about  future  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  western  democracies. 
They  must  collaborate  or  another  world  war 
will  become  only  too  probable.  Until  now, 
the  tendency  in  some  official  quarters  has 
been  to  discourage  open  and  frank  dlacusalon 
of  this  central  problem,  lest  the  result  be  to 
Inspire  greater  mtstrust  and  fear,  and  so 
weaken  the  grand  alliance.  The  Axis  radio 
exploits  to  the  utmost  every  sign  or  admisaion 
that  Ruasi»  and  the  western  allies  do  not 
entirely  trust  each  other.  It  probably  will 
twist  the  Vice  President's  speech  into  a  pre- 
diction of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Busala  within  10  years.  For  Internal  political 
reasons,  also,  aome  officials  have  hesitated  to 
talk  candidly  about  our  relations  with  Russia, 
now  and  in  the  future. 

The  Vice  President  has  taken  off  the  lid. 
He  was  not  quite  as  blunt  as  Stalin  some- 


times Is,  but  be  did  not  pretend  that  our 
present  understandings  and  relationships 
with  Russia  form  a  solid  base  for  confidence 
as  to  fruitful  collaboration  in  the  Xuttire. 

We  are  fighting  the  war  with  Britain  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  confidence.  Our  affairs 
have  became  interlocked  at  many  points 
with  those  of  Britain.  Canada,  Auatralla.  New 
Zealand,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. With  Britain  and  the  Empire  we  not 
only  have  a  solid  structure  of  common  un- 
derstanding but  it  already  contains  a  great 
deal  of  machinery  for  day-by-day  collabora- 
tion. The  machinery  could  be  dismantled 
and  the  structure  weakened  after  the  war  by 
short-sighted  policies  in  London,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Dominions.  But  both  the  struc- 
ture and  the  machinery  Inside  It  will  already 
exist,  and  with  sound  management  on  all 
sides  It  should  be  possible  to  keep  them  in 
repair  and  expand  them  as  conditions  war- 
rant. 

Our  relations  with  Rusaia  are  atlll  those 
between  fortuitous  AUlea.  of  dissimilar  lan- 
guages. Institutions,  and  traditions.  Rus- 
sia's relations  with  all  her  allies  are  handl- 
cai^>ed  further  by  the  stisplclons  and  fears 
which  grew  out  of  the  CormnunUt  revolu- 
tion, and  the  reaction  of  most  ot  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  It,  and  by  the  poeaibUlty  at 
a  revival  of  Russian  Imperlaliam  of  th«  tra- 
ditional tort. 

Mr.  Wallacx  has  underlined  the  first  essen- 
tials of  enduring  collaboration  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  principal  western  allies.  Rus- 
sia mtost  not  revert  to  Its  efforts  to  foment 
world  revoluUon.  The  western  powo-s  must 
not  foment  or  encourage  antl-Buaslan  actlv- 
Ities  In  Oennany  and  other  naUona.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  Russia  mtist  not  arouse 
the  fears  of  her  neighbors  and  of  more  dJstant 
powers  by  imperialistic  practices. 

As  the  Vice  President  also  rightly  empha- 
slaes.  the  principal  western  democracies 
need  have  no  fear  at  old-line  conununlam  or 
any  other  retolutlonary  doctrine.  Including 
fascism.  If  they  provide  full  en^loyment  and 
a  rising  standard  of  living. 

If  these  first  principles  of  policy  are  ac- 
cepted by  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  Urilted 
States,  there  la  no  reason  why  a  foundation 
of  mutual  trust  cannot  be  laid  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  enduring  collaboration  contrived. 
Many  problems  wUl  have  to  be  worked  out. 
Some  may  be  difficult  but  no  more  so  than 
some  of  the  ooUlslons  of  Interest  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States  which  wlU  be 
amicably  adjtisted  uiUess,  after  the  war.  men 
completely  lacking  in  common  sense  come 
into  power  In  London  or  Washington.  But 
there  are  no  fundamental  conflicts  in  in- 
terest between  Russia  as  a  nation  and  the 
United  States,  unless  one  or  the  other  em- 
barks on  a  policy  of  world-wide  hnperlaUsm 
or  domination  menacing  to  the  security  of 
the  other.  As  things  stand  now,  the  Rus- 
sians have  no  territory  or  spheres  of  in- 
fitieiuie  which  we  want,  and  we  have  none 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  want.  The 
geographical  claims  made  by  the  Russians 
raise  difOcult  questions — and  Incidentally 
have  created  more  mistrust  of  them  than 
Naei  propaganda  has  been  able  to  arouse 
since  the  war  began — but  so  far  they  are 
limited  and  speciflc  claims,  which  are  not 
without  historical  and  other  Justification. 

Insofar  as  these  justifications  are  military, 
their  weight  will  depend  upon  the  other  miU- 
tary  and  political  arrangements  made  by  the 
victorious  allies,  especially  the  Big  Three 
who  will  have  most  of  the  military  power  in 
the  years  inunediately  following  the  defeat 
of  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  Vice  President  has  posed  the  alterna- 
tives and  given  his  own  answer — the  only 
answer  which  holds  the  hope  of  achieving  a»i 
enduring  peace. 
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HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fndau.  March  12  (Icaislatirr  day  nf 
Tuadaij.  March  9^.  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Presidt-nt.  I  a^k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  havt;  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  on  the  .subject  After 
Victory.  What?  at  Rollins  College,  on 
the  Animated  Ma^a/ine  pro^'ram,  on 
February  1.  1943. 

There  beinft  no  objtTtion.  the  addre.ss 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ycu  are  right  when  you  pay  that  our  first 
t  'Sic  Is  victory  That  victory  lies  through 
travail.  It  Is  yet  to  be  won,  with  blood, 
Bvteat.  and  tears.  None  of  u.s  here  will  be 
spared  privation.  Many  nuKst  bear  the  heavy 
j'tke  or  tcrrow  and  loMel.nf>s  and  a  Uletime 
of  sad  nienicries 

But  what,  after  the  v'.ctory?  Are  we  con- 
cerned with  tliat?  Is  that  a.s  real  tv  u.s  as 
the  war?  I.s  that  roally  a  part  of  the  war? 
Do  we  light  for  that,  too^  A.id  will  we  flght 
l',r  t  le  right  kind  of  post-war  world  as  we 
are  fij;hting.  and  shall  fij^nt,  fur  the  right 
kind  c{  a   victory? 

What  shall  we  do  with  Hitler.  Tojo, 
Himmlcr.  and  Hirohlto?  It  Is  worth  men- 
tioning, what  shall  we  do  with  Mu-ssolini? 
What  shall  we  do  w.th  the  Germnns  and 
Jr.panese?  What  shall  we  do  with  Germany 
and  Jiipan?  Who  is  going  to  decide  what  we 
Bhall  do  .ibcut  anything'  What  shall  we  do 
uiih  the  dlbanded  armies  of  all  lanri.s,  who 
u-hen  Victory  comes  at  last  m:»y  number 
one  hundred  millions  or  more?  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  war  workers  who  will  number 
more  tha'i  one-half  of  all  our  workm?:  niniu- 
Ifttlon?  What  shall  we  do  with  cur  w;ir  fac- 
tories and  our  war  machinery?  What  ."ihaU 
We  do  about  taxes  and  the  national  debt, 
Internaticnal  trade,  the  use  of  the  world's 
free  air,  a  stable  world  currency?  What 
shall  we  do  about  feeding  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  hungry  peoples;  restoring  the 
bloated  bodies  and  shrunken  checks  of 
Btarved  children?  What  shall  we  do  to  heal 
the  gaping  wounds  and  to  straighten  the 
twisted  bodies  of  the  world's  wt)unded?  What 
fthnil  we  do  about  peace  of  mind  and  spirit  for 
the  shell-shocked  and  all  the  ruined  and  brok- 
en bones  and  flesh  and  mincLs  and  spiriu  who 
H.-e  th?  ca.'^ualtios  of  war?  What  shall  v.c  do 
to  purge  the  minds  of  tho.se  who  have  been 
reared  upon  the  perfidy  of  the  Nazis,  the 
military  clique  of  Japan,  the  paganism  of  the 
Fascists.  the.«e  demiuis  who  have  ttirr»d  a 
generation  of  boys  and  girls  Into  devils 
lnhum.in?  Who  shall  keep  the  world's  peace 
and  how  shall  it  be  kept?  Who  shall  hear 
the  plaintive  cry  of  the  wronged  and  p:ve 
them  redress'  In  what  forum  may  an  op- 
pressed people  or  person  cry  for  freedom  and 
where  shall  be  the  council  of  these  who  wotild 
build  grand  and  noble  edifices  of  a  new 
world  ? 

Whose  mighty  voice  shall  sound  the  note 
Of  certain  leadership  which  we  can  all  follow? 
Whose  song  shall  we  sing  as  we  march? 
What  shall  hold  us  together  in  unity  with  a 
single  purpose?  Who  will  keep  down  the  dis- 
rupting cries  of  the  selfish  and  the  cynical? 
Who  Will  held  up  the  banners  of  confident 
hope?  Who  will  be  sure  that  we  can  despite 
those  who  would  dare  to  say  it  cannot  be 
done:* 

My  fellow  Americans,  all  you  who  have 
hcr.rd  the  scorn  hurled  at   those  who  speak 


of    a   people's   world,   common   men    of   the    < 
earth,      remember,      remember,      remember! 
Remember    it    is    your   sons    and    daughters 
whom  the  war  swallowed  up      It  Is  your  sub- 
stance which  it  takes  away.     It  is  your  hemes    , 
which  break  apart.    It  Is  your  altars  it  dese-   { 
crates.     It   is  y(jUr  women   It  violates      It  is    | 
your  aspirations  and   dreams  it  shatters.     It 
Is  your  war.     It  is  your  v^'crld.     It  is  you  to 
whcm  the  future  calls.     It  is  you  who  mu.«t, 
whether  ycu  will  It  or  not.  even  whether  ycu    : 
know   It  or  not.  answer  the  question,  "After    | 
the  victory,  what?" 
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HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MK1IU;.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wcdni'sday.  March  10.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michic^an.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  in  the  Bay  City  <MiCh.) 
Time.s  there  appeared  a  .splendid  edito- 
rial entitled  "Mr.  Browder's  Me.s.sage." 
In  the  lisht  of  late  evenl.s.  this  editorial 
i>  a  distinct  contribution  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  a  number  of  things  in 
connerlion  therewith. 

I  offer  it  for  the  Record  in  the  liope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  read  it 
carefully: 

MR      BROWDER  S     MES.SAGE 

During  the  past  week  B:arl  Br'  wder,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Communist  l  aity  in  this 
cotmtry.  delivered  a  message  to  the  American 
people  through  full-page  advertisements  in 
many  dally  newspapers.  The  message  is  (.f 
importance  only  to  the  extent  that  It  reveals 
the  "line"  the  Communi.st.s  will  follow  In 
attempting  to  use  the  w.^r  and  the  military 
succes.'^'s  of  the  R 'd  Army  to  bolster  their 
own  position  in  tlie  Unmd  States. 

Mr  Browdrr.  whose  speech  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  published  message  was  made 
on  Lincoln's  birthday,  be'um  by  linking  the 
Civil  War  Pre-^ident  with  Vhid.m.ir  Lenin, 
founder  of  the  present  Soviet  regime,  as  fel- 
low marchers  in  the  advance  ol  democracy. 
Then  he  progre.ssed  to  his  main  thesis,  which 
wa.s  that  the  United  States  can  be  allied  with 
the  democratic  forces  in  Europe  "only  on 
condition"  that  we  are  allied  wi'.h  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  accomplish  this  union  with  the  Soviets, 
to  the  s.Ttisfarticn  of  the  ComTnutiists.  tev- 
eral  things  m.ust  be  done,  according  to  Mr. 
Browder  First,  the  302  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  to  continue  the  Dies  com- 
mittee mu'^t  be  repudiated,  with  the  country 
rallying  b'^hind  the  92  Members  who  voted 
against  the  committee 

Second,  we  must  stamp  out  tMe  "powerful 
elements"  m  the  State  Department  who  have 
bren  w  irking  with  the  Vichy  French  and 
other  European  groups  which  are  en  the 
Comm.unist  blacklist.  Mr  Browder  unhesi- 
tatingly pictures  the  State  Department  as 
acting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  this  respect,  although  he  undoubt- 
edly  knows   that    this   is  not  the  ca.se. 

Third,  something  will  have  to  be  done 
about  Attorney  General  Eiddle,  concerning 
whom  Mr.  Browder  had  some  very  disparag- 
ing things  to  J^ay.  The  absurdity  of  his 
claims  is  best  illu.strated.  however,  by  the 
contention  in  the  mess.ige  that  Mr  Biddle 
"shares  the  basic  theories  of  Maetin  Dies, 
but  Is  Jealous  of  the  Texan's  prominence" 

Finally,  again  according  to  Mr.  Browder. 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  find  It  impos- 
sible to  have  a  realistic  relationship  of  alli- 
ance with  the  CcmmuHiSts  of  Europe,  with- 


out which  we  cannot  have  an  alliance  wHh 
the  democratic  forces  of  the  world,  unless 
we  open  the  doors  at  home  to  our  domestic 
Communists  and  stop  suspecting  them  of 
being  anything  but  loyal  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States 

This,  in  substance,  ls  the  vales  Uilk  whirh 
Mr.  Browder  circulated  throughout  the 
United  Sti'tes  last  week,  at  what  mus-t 
have  been  a  considerable  financial  outlay. 
It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  message  hew- 
ever,  that  Mr.  Browder  has  little  if  any  un- 
derstanding of  the  temper  and  p,sycht>logy  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  not  likely  that 
he  Will  be  able  to  sell  the  Communist  Party 
In  this  cfuntry  on  any  h?.hia.  but  in  this 
resort  to  the  or-else  lechn'que  he  is  sl'.iply 
wasting  his  time  and  somebody  »  money. 


Small  Business  Being  Helped  by  War 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Munday.  March  8.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
administration  of  Public  Law  No.  603.  the 
Murray-Patman  A^t,  ha.s  been  extremely 
slow^  in  getting  und'.'r  wry.  it  is  hoped 
that  the  appointment  of  Col.  Robert  W. 
John.son  as  Chairman  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  Board  will  has- 
ten greater  acccmplishment  by  that 
agency. 

Meanwhile,  however,  I  have  been  care- 
fully following  the  eflurts  of  the  Federal 
Governments  procuring  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  that  act;  namely, 
to  spread  their  purchasin.i;  into  the  ihcu- 
fands  of  capable  small  concern.s  through- 
out our  Nation  in  order  to  further 
strengthen  the  war  production  program. 

Today  I  have  received  a  report  cover- 
ing purchasing  done  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment during  tlie  month  of  February  from 
Maj.  Alvin  E.  HcwTit.  Chief.  Smaller  War 
Plants  Branch,  Purcha.ses  Division,  which 
is  under  the  Services  of  Supply,  com- 
manded by  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell. 
This  report  indicates  further  substantial 
aid  to  small  manufacturing  concern.'^. 
The  activities  of  the  War  Department 
Ihrouch  its  Smaller  War  Plants  Branch, 
whicli  was  first  ort^anized  by  Col.  Fred 
C.  Foy,  reveal  to  me  not  only  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  on  the  part  of  that  agency 
tov.ard  the  intent  of  the  Muiray-Pat- 
man  Act  but.  above  all  in  importance, 
a  most  effective  job  in  actually  getting 
prime  contracts  placed  in  volume  with 
small  concerns. 

I  am  inserting  hei'ewith  the  report 
from  Major  Hewitt,  together  with  a  chart 
showing  the  distribution  of  business  to 
small  conce;n.s : 

W.\R  DEPART.VIENT, 

Ke.mjqi'arters.  Services  or  Si'ppi.t. 

Wa-nmgion.  D    C  .  March  11.  1943. 
Hon    Wrtght  Patman,  Chairman. 

House  Committee  en  Small  Business, 
Hoiisie  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D    C. 
Mr    Chairman.   Members  of   the  Commit- 
tee: During  the  month  of  February  the  War 
Department      substantially      Increased      tii« 
amount   oX   busmeso  awaided   to  small  cou- 
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cems  emjrfoylng  less  than  500  persons.     The 
detailed  aiiai>sL«  of  the  figxircs  is  attached 

During  February  such  small  concerns  wer« 
awarded  a  total  ot  $349  487  000  worth  of  pr.nie 
contracts  compared  with  »327.139  000  to  such 
concerns  in  January,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  over-all  dollar  volume  of  contracts 
awarded  In  February  was  approximately  45 
percent  l.wer  than  the  total  dollar  volume 
In  Janua.'-y 


The  percentage  of  totul  dollar  volume 
awarded  in  February  to  smal"  concerns  em- 
pioymg  500  persons  or  less  by  the  seven  Sup- 
ply Services  Increased  tx)  29  8  percent,  or  8  2 
percent  hipber  than  the  23  6  percent  reported 
lor  January 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alvtw  E  Hewitt. 
Major.  A   C,  Chrcf.  SinCl  War  Piants. 

Biancfi  Purchases  Dicisicn. 


Nurnber  and  dollar  value  of  prime  contracts  atc^raed  tn  Februarp  1943 — 7  supply  services 
or  the  War  Department  and.  Ariny  Air  Forces.  Materiel  Command 
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Mr.  Speaker,  figures  for  the  Army  Air 
Forces  laave  not  been  included  in  previous 
leporis.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make 
compariscn  pos.^ible.  I  will  at  this  time 
u.se  only  fiETures  for  the  seven  supply 
services  mdicatir.i:  some  of  the  progress 
that  has  be'n  made. 

As  of  September  1.  1942.  6  months  ago, 
the  Services  of  Supply  had  but  20.8  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  volume  of  their  prime 
contracts  with  small  concerns  employ- 
ing under  600.  The  report  shows  that 
today  29  8  percent  of  the  dollar  volume 
is  going  to  small  concerns  on  prime  con- 
tracts alone.  This  increase  of  9  percent 
represents  a  worthy  accomplishment  by 
the  supply  sei'vices. 

Now  the  Army  Air  Forces,  since  It 
places  a  tremendciis  dollar  volume  of 
btisiness.  must  necessarily  be  included 
in  the  over-all  War  Department  pur- 
chasing figures.  The  volume  of  prime 
contracls  placed  by  this  service  with 
small  business  is  meager  compared  to  the 
billions  it  spends.  While  recognzinf? 
that  airplanes,  airplane  engines,  propel- 
lers, and  gasohoe — the  items  for  which 


the  large  proportion  of  Air  Forces  money 
is  spent — may  not  be  manufactured  by 
small  plants  generally.  I  behcNT  that  the 
volume  of  prime  contract."?  placed  by  the 
Army  Air  Forces  with  small  concerns  can 
be  enlarged.  The  3.8  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  volume  placed  by  the  Air 
Porce.>  with  small  concerns  in  February 
en  prime  contracts  dees  represent  an 
increase  from  2.6  percent  in  January. 
However,  it  can  be  agreed  that  the 
lar??er  benefits  of  Air  Force  contract- 
ing for  small  concerns  must  accrue 
from  subcontracting.  It  i.s  reported  that 
a  nif  jor  campaign  to  increase  subcon- 
tracting under  Army  Air  Forces  contracts 
is  now  in  progress  and  already  several 
million  dollars'  worth  of  subcontracts 
have  been  offered  to  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  which  has  been  re- 
quested to  recommend  suitable  small 
companies. 

percentage   to   small  concerns   practicallt 

DOtTBLED   IN    MONTH 

To  Indicate  the  substantial  increase 
in  the  volume  of  all  War  Department 
btisine.ss,  including  that  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  placed  with  small  concerns,  the 
February  report  shows  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  prime  contracts  as  $1,643,205.- 
000  of  which  nearly  $350,000,000  went  to 
small  concerns.  In  January,  the  next 
preceding  month.  War  Department  prime 
contracts  totaled  $2,976,540,000  of  which 
$327,000,000  was  placed  with  small  con- 
certLs.  Thus,  it  is  shown  that,  in  spite 
of  a  greatly  reduced  total  volume  in  Feb- 
ruary compared  with  January,  the  vol- 
ume to  .small  concerns  rose  $23,000,000. 
Percentage-wise,  the  proportion  of  busi- 
ness av.^arded  to  .small  concerns  practi- 
cally doubled  in  February. 

MORE    SUBCONTRACTING    BTTNG    DOITE 

In  addition,  the  War  Department  has 
i-ecoRniZed  that  to  carry  out  the  full 
intent  of  the  Murray -Patman  Act  sub- 
contracting  must   be   developed   to   the 


maximum  extent.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  newspaper  stories  reporting  the 
subcontracting  volume  of  large  concerns 
is,  I  believe,  a  direct  reflection  of  the  War 
Department's  effective  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection. For  instance,  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration stated  on  March  5  that,  "of 
the  more  than  $2,000,000,000  in  war 
contracts  now  being  handled  by  Chrj'sler 
Corporation,  more  than  $1,300,000,000  or 
58.2  percent  of  the  total  is  bCTng  subcon- 
tracted to  smaller  companies.  At  the 
pre'^ent  time.  8,079  individual  companies 
located  in  856  cities  and  39  States  share 
Chrysler  Corporation's  war  work  through 
subcontracting."  The  Westinghou5e 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  reveals 
that  it  has  increased  its  subcontract- 
ing almost  6  times  and  now  uses  1,534 
firms  in  31  States.  The  Oldsmobiie 
Division  of  General  Motors  has  report- 
ed an  effective  distribution  of  subcon- 
tracts in  connection  with  Its  important 
Ordnance  Department  contract.  Of  769 
component  parts  in  the  end  products, 
757  or  98.4  percent  are  built  by  subcon- 
tractors. The  137  individual  subcon- 
tractors are  located  in  58  cities  in  10 
States  and  103  employ  less  than  500 
people. 

ORDNAIfCB       Arn>       CTTAHTCTMASTtK        ESFBCIALLT 
COMMEWUEP 

During  the  period  since  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving reports  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  the  distribution  of  contracts  to 
small  concerns  I  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  following  the  progress  of 
the  individual  branches  of  the  Services  of 
Supply.  Two  of  the.se  seem  to  merit  par- 
ticular commerwlation  for  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  small  business  as  shown  by  the 
records.  First,  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment which  buys  all  tanks,  motor  ve- 
hicles, artillery,  and  such  heavy  industry 
items,  has  found  it  possible  to  show  a 
continuous  month-by-month  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business  awarded  to  small 
concerns.  Second,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  which  buys  largely  standard  and 
sem.istandard  items  including  all  food, 
clothing,  and  housing  equipment  has  in- 
creased its  contracts  with  small  busi- 
ness to  the  point  where  it  placed  62  per- 
cent of  its  contracts  and  approximately 
half  its  total  dollar  volume  with  small 
concerns  in  Pcbru.ary. 

MUCH    ROOM    rOB    IMPBOVEMJOrT 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  consider  its  record  at  the 
maximum  effective  peak  because  there  is 
still  much  room  for  further  accomplish- 
ment. Other  agencies  and  civilian  busi- 
ness must  al.so  add  their  maximum  pur- 
chasing power  so  that  a  much  greater 
number  of  small  concerns  will  be  able 
to  participate  effectively  in  both  war  and 
civilian  supply  production.  To  this  end 
I  am  asking  each  Government  procure- 
ment agency  to  estimate  its  volume  of 
business  for  1943  in  two  large  industrial 
fields  where  there  is  great  productive 
capacity  in  small  plants — the  woodwork- 
ing and  the  apparel  trades.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  information  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  determine  how  much  available 
capacity  will  be  filled  by  Government 
procurements    and   how    much    will    be 
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available  for  civilian  purposes.  Then 
consideration  can  be  given  to  the  re- 
quirement'^ necessary  to  insure  adeqviate 
civilian  u:-.e  of  these  and  oiher  indus- 
tries. 

rZWES    BUSINESS    TAILURFS    SINCE    Ml'Rr.AY- 
PATMAN    ACT 

A.>  a  further  indication  of  the  effect  of 
concentrating  attention  on  the  value  of 
small  manufacturtnc;  companies  in  the 
war  pioduction  effort,  business  failures 
amons  nidu>inal  concerns  are  now  at  the 
lowe>l  pouil  in  22  years.  Dun  L  Brad- 
street's  reports  clearly  show  the  decline 
in  indu.>trial  failures  since  the  pa>sage 
of  th»>  Murray-Patman  Act.  In  1941 
Dun  &  Bradslreet  reported  12  067  in- 
dustrial failures  as  asainst  9.405  in  1942. 
The  rif'cline  of  failures  is  particularly 
marked  since  May  1942  when  the  act  was 
approved  by  the  Congress.  During  that 
month  955  failures  were  reported.  The 
figures  here  show  the  decline  since  that 
time: 

1942 

May 955 

June 804 

July - 784 

August... 698 

aeptember 556 

OctDber 673 

November 585 

December .. 506 

1943 : 

January - -  458 

f'ebruary 4-2 


Explains  Vote  on  the  Debt-Limit?.tion  Bill, 

H.  R.  1780 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

or 

HON.  CALViN  D  JOHNSON 

OF  il:  inois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFIE!SENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  March   12.  1943 

Mr  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  casting  my  vote  on  this  meas- 
U'-e.  I  find  my.self  in  a  rather  unusual 
position.  I  am  opposed  to  section  21  of 
the  bill  which  increases  the  debt  limit 
from  $11^5,000.000,000  to  $210,000,000  000. 
My  convictions  are  that  one-half  the 
amount  of  tins  increase  could  be  voted 
at  tins  time  without  in  any  way  imped- 
ing the  war  effort,  then,  if  the  need  arose, 
this  Congre.vs  will  he  in  session  for  2 
years,  and  would  readily  vote  the  neces- 
sary increase. 

I  fav<u-  section  4  of  the  bill  which  re- 
moves liie  $J5,000  lunilalion:,  from  sal- 
aries, as  I  do  not  want  my  three  soldier 
sons  or  the  soldier  sons  of  any  other  man 
to  return  u  hen  this  war  is  over  to  Amer- 
ica antl  fi;Kl  a  nation  in  which  oppor- 
tunity hii.>  been  limited  and  incentive  de- 
stroyed, Tlierefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vote 
"no"  as  an  expre.s.vion  of  my  opposition 
against  this  exces.^^e  extension  of  the 
debt  hmit.  but  in  so  doing  I  am  voting 
contrary  to  my  con'.ictions  concerning 
limitations  of  salaries,  I  fe^l  I  have 
chOi>en  to  strike  at  the  greater  of  two 


evi'.s,  for  when  we  place  a  ceiling  upon 
income  and  remove  the  ceiling  from  debt, 
we  adopt  a  system  the  direct  opposite 
to  that  under  winch  all  nations  have 
progressed  throughout  history. 


Shipment  of  Oil  and  Gas  to  Grej  t  Britain 


REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndaij.  March  11.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  ju.^t  heard  read  the 
report  from  the  State  Department  I 
asked  for  regarding  the  amount  of  oil 
that  has  been  shipped  to  Spain.  I 
quote  from  an  article  by  Roy  Gibbons 
publi.^hed  in  this  m.orning's  Times- 
Herald: 

In  Canada  you  can  get  all  the  oil  you  need 
to  heat  your  home,  piovlding  it  is  not  a 
multiple-flat    building 

We  are  shipping  a  great  deal  of  high- 
octane  Lias,  oil,  and  so  forth,  to  our  allies. 
We  have  no  lend-lea.'-e  with  Canada.  It 
is  known  that  we  have  been  shipping  oil 
to  Canada.  I  canr  ot  see  why  we  in  New 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  ea  .t  coast 
should  be  cold  and  the  Canadians  warm 
v.hile  we  ship  our  oil  and  gas  to  Great 
Biitum.  We  should  not  sell  oil  to  Can- 
ada when  we  need  it  ourselves,  I  do 
not  see  why  Canada  does  not  ship  oil 
and  gas  to  Great  Britain.  She  is  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire  and  should  lake 
care  of  Great  Britain.  We  should  not 
be  forced  to  be  cold  v.hllo  Canada  ha.s 

plenty  of  oil.  This  shows  the  neccs.sity 
for  the  extremely  careful  check-up  that 
should  be  made  on  all  lend-lease  goods 
and  all  other  goods  going  out  of  this 
country.  I  have  asked  for  a  detailed 
report  o.i  this  matter. 

The  complete  article  by  Mr.  Gibbons 
is  as  follows: 
Food,  Luxuries  Found  Plentiful  in  Canad.\ 

CITIES 

(By   Roy   Gibbons) 

New  Yo.iK.  March  10  — Caiada  Is  a  Innd  of 
n.llk  and  honey,  overflowing  with  bacon, 
canned  goods,  new  bicycle  tires,  five-course 
dinners,  moviiitam.s  ot"  .'^hoes,  and  mo.st  of  the 
luxuMt.'^  den.td  lu  Ainerican.*;  undt-r  the  ra- 
tioning system,  a  tour  In  that  country  from 
Montreal   to  Toronto  discloses 

In  Canada  you  can  get  all  the  oil  you  need 
to  heat  your  home,  providing  it  is  not  a 
multiple  flat  building  and  houses  no  com- 
nuTCial  enterprise  such  as  a  barber  shop 
or  store  You  don't  need  coupons  lor  the 
oil.     All   you   reqinre   l.s  a    permit. 

MAY    Bt'T    NEW    AVTO 

You  can  even  buy  a  brand  new  :m!:  !r.  b.Ie. 
providing  it  l.s  not  In  what  la  known  .i .  the 
government  jjool. 

Canadian  stores  arc  loaded  with  the  finest 
cuts  of  meat.  Opened  refrigerator  doors  in 
such  stores  reveal  long  row.s  of  Juicy  carciusses 
You  can  buy  all  the  me:\t  you  want — steaks, 
pork  chops,  lamb  or  beef.    You  also  can  buy 


mechsnlcal  Ire  boxes,  typewriters,  sewing 
machines,  rifles  shotguns,  gas  and  electric 
stoves,  and  all  the  ammunition  you  need 

One  Montreal  store  (Eaton's)  does  such  a 
big  bacon  bu-'iness  that  it  uses  a  slicing 
machine  equipped  with  a  four-foot  conveyor 
belt  to  take  care  of  the  rushing  business, 

CURB  on  some   buying 

This  same  store  displays  signs  in  b<>'h 
Fiench  ancf  English,  asking  customers  to  buy 
a  minimum  of  fresh  pork  products 

One  Bi«n  urges  customers  to  forego  fresh 
pork,  bacon  and  ham  purchases  "during  the 
next  six  weeks"  to  enable  Canada  to  fulfill 
her  commitments  ol  s-ending  600  000,000 
pounds  of  bacon  to  Britain 

A  customer  almost  knocked  the  sign  down 
while  reaching  for  her  purcha.se  consisting  of 
3  pound.s  ot  pork  sausage,  a  package  of  bacon, 
and  a  small  pork  butt 

I  told  a  floor  walker  in  the  food  department 
of  this  same  stoie  that  it  was  a  heartening 
thing  to  see  such  plenty  In  contrast  with  the 
lean  days  that  had  come  upon  my  fellow 
countrymen  who  were  finding  It  Increasingly 
difUcult  to  obtain  a  Sunday  roast  Just  across 
the  line 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "We  re  not  .so  badly  cfT  But 
of  course  we  don't  get  the  best  cuts  any  more. 
We  don't  get  any  blue  or  red  brands  (red  Is 
the  best  grade  and  blue  the  second  best  under 
the  Canadian  meat  gr.^ding  system).  Come 
and  I'll  show  you." 

BLUE  BRAND  DISPLATrO 

He  took  me  over  to  the  meat  counter  and 
there  staring  both  of  us  In  the  lace  was  a 
generous  display  ol  beef  marked  with  the 
blue  brand  stamp. 

The  floor  walker  was  obviously  confused. 
"Now  how  did  that  ever  get  there?  "  he  said. 

"Them  gremlins?'  I  asked.  "Oh,  no.  not 
gremlin.s."  he  laughed.  'This  must  be  an  un- 
usual marketing  day  "  And  saying  that  be 
hurried  aw.iy. 

The  only  rationing  Canada  has  today  ly  on 
butter,  tea,  sugar,  coffe?.  and  gasoline.  You 
can  get  '..  ound  of  butter  a  week.  1  ounce  of 
tea.  or  4  ounces  of  coffee,  and  '..  pound  of 
sugar  per  week,  per  person  Chifdren  under 
12  years  of  age  cant  get  the  tea  or  coffef 

The  Canadian  sugar  ration  is  the  same  as 
that  in  tlie  United  States  Tl^e  Canadian 
coffee  allotment  is  greater  tiian  that  here, 
where  the  ration  now  Is  a  pound  every  C 
weeks,  with  no  cofTee  for  a  child  under  15. 
Butter  and  tea  are  not  rationed  In  the  United 
States  although  the  Offlce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration has  announced  that  butter  rationing 
win  begin  when  that  for  meat  is  started, 
probably  atx)ut  April  1. 


Farm  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


cr 


riON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

01   NEW  ycR.i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.'^TIVES 

Fridau.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  Yoik.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  January  30.  1943,  t.s.sue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "I  Speak  for  the  Middle 
Class  Farm,  r,"  wr.tten  by  Mr.  Ed  Will  of 
Odessa,  N.  Y.,  which  brought  Nation- 
wide attention  in  its  portrayal  of  condi- 
tions on  the  average  farm  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  average  farmer.  I  have 
heard  very  favorable  references  to  this 


t    ■»  ^  r»  f\ 
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article  by  several  of  our  colleagues  In 
the  House.  Just  recently,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  author,  Mr.  Will  a 
resume  of  the  response  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  various  parts  of  the  country 
regarding  the  article  and.  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Hou.se.  am  inserting  them 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

A  summary  of  letters  received  by  Ed 
Will  in  reaction  to  the  recent  article.  I 
Speak  for  the  Middle  Class  Farmer,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Saturday  Evening  Past, 
issue  of  January  30.  1943.  and  exclusive 
of  letters  received  by  the  editors  of  the 
Post,  is  given. 

A  total  of  53  letters  was  received, 
plus  some  repeat  letters  from  some  of 
the  same  parties.  The  letters  sum  up 
as  follows: 


Kr"in 

fnriiiiT?, 

ftUlX)  orcHiii- 

rations.  t-lc. 


I  ctitr-  ritfivo'l 

NuiiiLfr  ill   loitpcrcom   tjtree- 

n:ti!t- 

\  mil  tier  from  .N'ortheast 

NiinilxT  from  Snuth  

\iini(»T  rr<.:i.  .Mid'llf  U  est 

N  ui liter  from  \Vf.-t    .  

\timt'«'rfroni  \VR.*hititton,  D.C . 
S  iin;l  <r  trutii  ("ariaila 


I 


30 

2^ 
l.". 
4 
4 
h 
1 


Frotn 

lUIII- 

(nruiers 


■J3 


17 
V 
4 


A  Strong  indication  of  national  under- 
.■^tanding  of  poor  conditions  on  farms  is 
the  lack  of  a  ."^ingle  letter  denying  that 
conditions  on  farms  are  as  pictured  in 
the  article.  A  summary  of  the  seven  let- 
ters disagreeing  in  part  with  the  article 
is  as  follows: 

Two  letters,  one  farm,  one  nonfarm, 
blame  middleman  for  low  farm  prices. 

Two  letters,  one  farm,  one  nonfarm. 
dispute  certain  views  on  farm  oiganiza- 
lion,  particularly  view  that  farm  organi- 
zations can  be  bad. 

One  letter,  nonfarm.  hints  a  lack  of 
patriotism  for  writing  such  an  article  in 
wartime. 

Two  letters,  nonfarm.  deny  interests  of 
farmers  and  labor  are  opjaosed. 

SOME   INTEEiSTING   UtCEtPTS   FROM   THESl 
LXTTERS 

You  have  stated  exactly  what  I  ttilnk. 

This  phrase  in  various  forms  used  in 
many  letters,  both  farm  and  nonfarm. 

In  September  1941  we  had  a  sale  and  sold 
our  herd  of  65  purebred  Holstelns.  All  our 
hired  men  were  either  drafted  or  went  Into 
munitions  plants      (Huntington,  Quel>ec  ) 

Although  from  Canada,  this  is  of  in- 
terest, as  the  Canadian  manpower  sys- 
tem is  often  held  up  as  a  model  for  the 
United  States. 

If  only  some  of  these  rocking-chair  farmers 
will    take    heed    cr    even    read    y(mr    article 

•  •  •  I  have  been  forced  to  beef  26  head 
of  milk  cows.      (Newton.  N    J  ) 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  •  •  • 
and  other  neighbors  still  have  &oyt)€ans  and 
other  crops  under  the  snow,  (Munclc  (Ind,) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ) 

Wi&h  we  knew  our  Congressmen  were  read- 
ing il  carefully      (Trumansburg,  N.  Y  ) 

At      the      request      of      our     Government 

•  •  •  g„^  hemp  seed  in  1942  •  •  • 
price  was  fixed  The  same  acre  of  land 
which    produced   »60    worth    of    hemp    seed 


would  have  produced  $700  worth   of  hurley 
tohacco      (Cynthia,  Ky  ) 

It  describes  conditions  here  exactly, 
(Lp.goda,  Ind  ) 

I  imagine  I'm  one  of  thousands  who  hail 
from  the  farm  and  have  had  to  sit  helplessly 
and  see  otir  once  proud  farmers  being 
steadily  exploited  by  our  own  Government 
(Detroit,  Mich  | 

I  have  never  farmed  •  •  •  taught 
school  •  •  •  roarded  in  a  farm  home, 
and  realize  the  farmer's  problems  and  hard- 
ships. I  want  to  see  everythmg  pofE;bie 
done  to  make  farm  life  more  attractive. 
(Talladega,  Ala.;  secretary  of  the  Alabama 
Prohibition  Committee  ) 

We  should  have  a  modification  of  the 
soci;'.listic  state  after  the  war,  (New  York 
City.) 

The  Idea  of  a  subsidy  to  farmers  is  re- 
pugnant to  everybody  •  •  •  only  de- 
lays the  day  of  reckoning.  (Cleveland, 
Oh'o  ) 

The  small  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the 
American  way  of  life.     (Columbus,  Ohio  ) 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  producing  10 
war  units  is  sufficient  to  freeze  me  to  my 
farm  •  •  •  the  producing  of  30  war 
units  is  net  sufficient  to  Ju.stily  deferment  of 
a  19-yeai-old  b<jy  who  has  been  working  for 
me      (Leon.  Kans.) 

Tlie  farm  situation  in  Mississippi  is  exactly 
as  Mr.  Will  pictured  it  in  tlie  Northeatt, 
The  dispaiRity  of  rural  income  with  urban 
income  has  resulted  In  a  positive  schedule 
of  training  for  young  people  intended  to 
take  them  off  farms  and  give  them  access  to 
opportunities  for  decent  existence  rather 
than  hold  them  in  economic  slavery.  (Fiom 
a  letter  from  a  banker  of  North  CarroUton, 
Mub  ) 


How  About  an  "Open  Door"  Policy 
at  Home? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICmCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11,  1943 

Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  March  7.  there 
appeared  in  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal  a  most  enlightening  editorial  by 
John  S,  Knight,  publisher  of  this  news- 
paper, I  commend  the  editorial  to 
every  Member  of  the  House: 

The  EorroKS  Notibook 
(By  John  8. -Knight) 

At  the  beginning  of  President  Roosevelt's 
eleventh  year  In  offlce.  Drew  Pearson  wrote  a 
column  outlining  the  chiel  reason  why  the 
conduct  of  the  war  on  the  domestic  front  is 
going  bo  badly. 

Reduced  to  a  few  paragraphs,  it  placed  the 
blame  on  the  President's  preoccupation  with 
the  military  phase  of  the  war  to  the  neglect 
of  the  vital  problems  at  heme  which  require 
prompt  decision  and  guidance  from  the  Chief 
Executive.  In  drawing  a  comparison  between 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
and  the  similarity  of  their  difficulties,  Pear- 
son said: 

"Lincoln,  faced  with  a  tragic  war  and  a 
difficult  home  front,  divided  his  time  between 
them.  He  llatened  patiently  to  almost  every 
disgruntled  politician  with  an  ax  to  grind, 
struggled  to  keep  his  political  supper U 


"Roosevelt,  faced  with  the  same  problem, 
has  spent  his  time  almost  exclusively  on  the 
war.  Much  of  this  Is  necessary.  But  the 
President  carries  It  to  exuemes. 

"His  political  empire  Is  disintegrating 
around  him.  with  a  foreign  poUcy  necessarily 
so  difficult  that  Its  Intricacies  may  sour  a 
naturally  isolationist  American  people. 

"The  mannei  In  which  the  administration 
is  being  shoved  all  over  Capitol  Hill,  the  In- 
creasirig  glee  with  which  Congress  is  running 
the  Executive  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
curtailing  funds,  all  Indicate  that  Abe  Lin- 
coln wag  right,  and  that  Roosevelt  has  got 
to  give  more  time  to  disagreeable  Senati  rs 
than  to  Harry  Hopkins,  if  he  is  to  save  the 
peace  after  the  war— the  only  thing  we  are 
really  fighting  for." 

With  Pearson's  analysis,  we  thoroughly 
agree.  But  the  tragedy  of  the  current  con- 
fusion and  bungling  on  the  home  front  Is 
that  it  need  never  have  developed  If  we  had 
enjoyed  the  forceful,  decisive  type  of  leader- 
ship at  the  top  thnt  gets  things  done  by 
demanding  results  from  subcrdlnatcs,  or  else. 

A  little  of  this  quality,  mixed  with  the 
willingness  to  concede  that  cKcaslonally  there 
may  be  something  to  an  opposing  point  of 
View,  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  the  unfortunate  bitterness  that 
has  developed  between  Congress  and  the 
Chief  Executive.  It  would  also  have  brought 
to  the  President's  side  the  support  of  many 
able  men  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  who 
dont  relish  taking  their  orders  from  Harry 
Hopkins'  circle  of   influence. 

PASSING    THZ    BUCK 

The  trouble  with  our  war  efTort  and  a 
contributing  reason  for  the  disunity  now  de- 
veloping at  an  alarming  rate  is  that  nearly 
every  one  of  us,  from  the  President  on  down, 
tries  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  mess  we  are  in 
on   someone   else's  doorstep. 

In  the  President's  mind,  newspaper  edi- 
tors Who  fall  to  go  into  raptures  over  Henbt 
Wallaces  fantastic  promlset  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  set  down  r.s  pettifoggers. 
The  plain  fact  that  many  of  Henry's  schemes 
are  impos.<=ible  of  fulfillment  and  may  serve 
thereby  to  incur  the  post-war  hatred  of  our 

allies,  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  his  cal- 
culations. 

In  turn,  the  newspapers  blame  Congress 
for  wasting  time  when  there  is  bcrious  work 
to  be  done.  Congress  deserves  that  censure, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  be  fair  enotigh 
to  admit  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  made  but  little  effort  to 
reach  a  harmonious  working  arrangement 
with  Congress,  or  to  accord  the  Members 
even  a  measure  of  courtesy  or  respect.  As 
an  institution,  Cougrets  has  functioned  ef- 
fectively for  more  than  150  years.  It  is 
elected  by  the  people  to  serve  them.  In  the 
pa.st,  it  fought  isealously  to  preserve  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Government  against 
inroads  by  ambitious  bureaucrau  who  rep- 
resented no  one  except  the  urgings  of  their 
own  greed  and  ambition. 

Within  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  Con- 
gress by-passed  time  and  time  again  by  the 
tlie  of  White  House  "directives  "  These  Exec- 
utive orders  actually  nulllfl'd  legislation 
enacted  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.  The  1942  elections  clearly  Indi- 
cated the  changing  temper  of  the  people  and 
while  Congress  has  since  persisted  in  much 
inexcusable  bickering  and  obstruction.  Its 
Members  feel  they  are  carrying  cut  the  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  In  the  most  recent 
congrei°£lona.l  mandate. 

There  are  many  good  men  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  men  capable  of  real  leadership 
and  paUiotic  service  But  let  s  Congressman 
or  Senator  rise  to  his  feet  and  question  the 
wisdom  of  any  particular  piece  of  New  Deal 
legislation  and  he  is  a  dead  pigeon  so  fex 
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as  the  Whito  Hnise  Is  concerned  Tlie  able 
Senator  Walteh  Oeokge.  of  Georgia,  can  give 
personal  tef^timony  to  that  fact  and  bring 
Senators  H^rry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Mil- 
lABD   Tydino>>     of    Maryland,    to    the    witness 

•  land   with  him. 

Tins  1."  no  time  for  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  be  at  loi4gerheads  Unity  of  purpose 
Is  essential  to  th.-  winning  of  the  war  and. 
jf  we  don't  win  the  war.  all  the  fine  talk 
about  ••pretierving  our  iM^x:lal  jraln^"  and  creat- 
ing a  dream  world  for  the  Hottentots  with 
your  tax  money  and  mine  will  be  utterly 
meanlngleaa. 

BHOULO  camrisM  ar  stifiio' 

While  our  war  alma  have  never  been  clear- 
ly  outlined   to   the  satiafaction   oJ   wny  one 

•  xc»pi  Wiii.ston  Churchill,  we  are  »afc  in  n:.- 
►ujning  that  we  utrlve  f»>r  a  m(jre  ideal 
d  •mocracy  at  home  even  while  we  are  In  the 
proce»«  of  extolling  ovir  virtuc-s  abroad. 

In  that  cii<te.  should  we  not  encourage  a 
gioater  dfRi'ee  of  tolerance  and  understanding 
uinon^  our  cwn  people?  Is  It  not  possible  to 
point  out  the  soft  spots  In  our  war  effort  and 
to  bring  them  to  public  scrutiny  without 
beliiR  denounced  as  ■  Rat/..s"  and  traitors  by 
sUnll  voices  and  inteinp«rate  words?  Is  a 
newspaper  or  a  man  in  public  life  to  be  stlg- 
mrtized  or  commended  for  Informing  the 
public  that  the  War  Labor  B<iard  finally 
granted  a  raise  of  4  5  cents  an  hour  to  strik- 
ing Boeinfj  airci.dl  workers  after  piddling 
around  with  the  case  since  Inst  July?  The 
War  L.ibor  Eoaid  Is  supposed  to  compose  dis- 
putes, not  to  mvite  them  by  stalling  and  pro- 
crastination Yet  thi-s  Board  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  ad^Hnl^tratlon's  tendency  to  make 
last-minute  opportunistic  compromises 
which  avoid  fundamentals  and  settle  nothing. 

We  are  in  another  mess  on  the  tax  problem. 
None  of  the  wu.kable  pay-as-you-go  plans 
Is  acceptable  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Morgenthau  because  of  administra- 
tion stubbornnes.s  and  prejudice  against  any 
man  who  has  made  a  success  of  his  (iwn  af- 
fairs. So  we  stumble  along,  otienng  an  open 
Invitation  to  millions  of  new  taxpayers  not 
to  tiike  tl^e  whole  thing  too  seriously  The 
day  of  reckon'.n?  will  come  w.hcn  the  Income 
t.:x  paymems  fall  dvie  and  it  Is  discovered 
that  we  have  failed  to  devise  an  adequate 
p'.nn  of  flnanclng  the  war 

But  meanwhile  we  swirl  merrily  along  on 
j«n  Inflationary  treiui  which  now  looks  as  If 
It  miv  never  be  halted  unless  strong  action 
l.s  taken — and  VD.m  It  will  be  too  late  If 
the  M>ir;;enthau.s  and  the  Eleatiors  continue 
to  dabble  v.Mh  curious  economic  theories 
and  experiments  which  neither  of  them 
understand 

I:  wa.s  hcp>"d  that  the  appointment  of  Eco- 
nomic Director  Byrnes  wi  uld  help  restore  a 
better  relation.sh.p  between  Congress  and  the 
White  H('Use  Byrnes  served  In  Congress 
Witli  most  of  the  present  leaders  and  ls  well 
liked  by  them  But  it  is  now  bicomlng  mo-e 
and  more  evident  that  only  the  Piesident 
has  the  personality  and  the  presi;ge  to  end 
the  legislative  revolt. 

The  people  voted  for  an  independent  Con- 
gress but  owing  to  the  widening  gap  between 
the  White  H  use  and  the  legislative  b<idy 
there  is  the  verv  real  dariger  that  Congress 
will  go  to  regrettable  extremes  In  Its  reslat- 
PMf'p  to  the  Prp^id»'nt  Senator  Robcit  A. 
Tai-t  a  true  and  sincere  cnn.'<ervatlve.  has 
n  used  this  dar.KiT  and  recently  warned  h's 
fellow  Members  of  Congre.M  nRalnst  blind 
f  pixmit  loll  til  nil  R>o«pveli  pulioeM.  Mr. 
Roorevelt  should  be  ns  chnritnble 

We  hope  the  Pieaidrnt  read*  Drew  Pfnr- 
soii  «  rolumn  in  the  WnshlMHioti  Post  ard 
taken  II  t'l  l<  >'  V.i'i  lit  qurstloninK  his 
Hhtli'lP*    IX     s    It'     ;'.<t\      II. (I    nuVwl    ■IrHtrillat, 

«ir  think  ti-  'an  now  oHfeiy  leave  some  of  the 
r  iiiipKiKii  plannini  to  tho  flghtinv  men  »nd 

|fiv««  (it  Irii^i  M)  prrrrfit  of  h  s  time  to  thfl 
UnooUrd   iii>inr''ii'   |iii<bl*iiui  tiMl   MM  piling 

|1|J    iiO     111*    (li  "I  >'  i'|i 

lit  ttaa  clf<  'il  tu  tllRt  Job,  t('0. 


New  Deal  Politics  in  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

Ol    ILLINOIS 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATEd 

Fiidav.  March  12  ileaislatnc  day  nf 
Tucsdau.  March  9<.  1943 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  President.  I  a.sic 
unanimini.-^  lonscnl  to  have  piinted  in 
thf  App*-ndlx  of  the  Rei  ord  ati  editorial 
entitled  "New  D«>al  Politics  in  the 
Courl.s."  published  in  tin-  Chuapo  II. t- 
ald-Ameriran  on  March  9   1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reccp.d. 
as  follows: 

NtW    DFAL    POIITIC8    IN    THF    COfRTS 

Another  shocking  Instance  of  New  Deal 
s\ib<-)rd  mat  lull  of  the  inuional  welf.ire  to 
ruthless  m  ichli.e  politics  is  the  President's 
nomination  of  James  V  Allred  as  a  Judge 
of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr  Alhed.  a  former  Governor  ot  Texas,  was 
appointed  a  f'ederal  district  Jvidge  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  upon  his  retirement  from  that 
ofn  e  4  years  ago. 

Federal  Jud>.res  are  appointed  fur  life,  on 
the  theory  thi>t  they  will  be  Independent  cf 
politics  and  above  the  opportunistic  and 
sometimes  sordid  demands  of  politics. 

But  Judsje  Allred.  although  he  assumed  the 
Judicial  ri.bes.  remained  only  briefly  out  of 
active  politics.  Last  year,  at  the  instance  t.f 
the  New  Deal,  he  re.sit;ned  from  the  bench 
to  run  for  cfflce 

lie  became  the  New  Deals  candidate 
against  Senator  Lee  O  D.^NIEL.  of  Texas,  whom 
the  New  Deal  proposed  to  pu.gc  because  of 
hU  refusal  to  obey  the  dictates  of  Washlng- 
t('!i    politicians. 

Mr  Allred's  swift  return  to  politics,  bo 
shortly  after  hit;  elevation  lo  a  p(  st  presuma- 
bly above  pclttics.  caused  the  pi>ple  of  Teruis 
to  feel,  very  properly,  that  he  had  never 
actually  been  out  of  politics  They  felt,  with 
sound  reason,  that  the  Federal  courts,  to 
which  they  had  always  looked  lor  pure  and 
even  Justice,  had  been  drawn  into  politics 
and  were  bting  u.sed  lor  political  purp<  «e» 

lhi.s  impresMcn  was  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  no  JiuUcial  successor  to  Mr  Allred 
WHS  appointed  for  months  and  also  by  the 
knowledge,  general  throughout  Texas,  that 
Mr  Allred  ha. I  been  assured  he  would  be 
reappointed  to  the  Federal  cuuil  In  case  he 
failed  to  be  elected. 

Thus  the  great  and  ati>.TUst  pow»r  of  the 
Federal  court  was  actu.iUy  employed  for 
campaign  purposes.  A  Federal  judge's  power 
over  the  destinies,  cf  citizens  and  but  ness 
interests  can  be  iremendou.*  A  Federal  Judge 
taking  a  virtual  vacation  from  his  bench  to 
run  for  cfflce  carries  with  him  into  th.'  cam- 
paign a  menacing  impliration  cf  possible  re- 
prisal on  his  opponent?  in  the  event  of  h.s 
defeat  and  return  to  his  court 

However,  the  people  of  Trxa.s  were  more 
resentful  than  intimidated  They  defeated 
Mr  Allred  s-iundly.  in  spite  of  the  earnest  .sup- 
port (tiven  him  by  PreKldenl  Roosevelt  nnd 
the  New  Deal  machine.  Like  the  oih^-r  New 
Desl  purgres.  the  purge  of  ttemitor  O  Danicl 
failed 

Ni  V.  '  •  '  rtnlni  the  impression  tha*  Mr 
Allfd  I  :  »u'eii  promised  s  return  'o  the 
K  I't  ii  I  .  h  In  rasr.  he  fulled  of  election, 
h  ■  li.i.i  bii  11  nominated  to  a  hl({her  K«dern| 
court,  a  cuurt  uf  appeals,  by  l*rMtdrnt  Km  »•■• 
veil. 

Th*  alarmlnR  siutpirlon  that  the  i<ii<ti: 
courts  were  behiK  iis«d  by  th-  N  •/  in.ii  „» 
mere    litiplrnivni^   («f  sordid   piii'      <      <    'liii« 

trniitformffd  into  i  proved  unu  stnui)'  fut  (act 


The  high  fli-.d  au-t?re  om:e  of  Federal  Jud;;e 

ha-s  been  debased  into  a  reward  for  tlavibh 
obedience  to  the  devious  dictates  cf  party 
expediency 

In  the  nomination  of  Mr  Alhed  to  a  Fed- 
eral court  of  appeals,  the  New  Deal  has  laul 
the  degrading  hands  of  cheap  politic*  on  the 
Nation  g  Judicial  system,  just  as  it  did  to  the 
Nation's  diplomatic  corps  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Political  Bof^  Ed  Flynn  as  Ambassa- 
dor  to  Australia 

The  Nation  was  •hcckod  by  the  attempt 
to  subordinate  the  country  s  vital  interna- 
tional relation-^  to  party  expediency  !n  war- 
time, and  llie  Nation's  resentment,  reflect- d 
In  the  Senate    put  an  eiut  to  th"  attempt 

The  efTi'tt  to  •■uborrtinale  the  courts  to 
paity  exr>ediency  is  equally  dangerou.x  and 
iqvially  !«luKklng  The  Senate  should  frus- 
trate and  fbUKe  that  att.mpi  al^^i.  by  refus- 
ing to  confirm  Mr  Allred's  nominatioa. 


Remember  Ui 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OK    AL.^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr  Spoakor. 
under  Icaxe  lo  extend  my  icmaiki.  in  tne 
Relcrd.  I  include  an  article  eniilled  "Re- 
member U.S."  as  printed  in  the  February 
isiiue  of  Reader's  Dipe.st. 

The  article  wa.s  written  b.v  that  great 
American  novelist  and  playwrighi  B?n 
'  Hecht.  and  is  a  most  capable  and  bril- 
liant presentation  of  the  horror  wli.ch 
hUb  belalk-n  liie  Jews  of  Europe. 

REMEMFER    US 

(Condensed  from  the  American  Mercury) 
(By   Ben   Hecht) 

When  the  time  comes  to  make  peace,  ths 
men  of  many  countrle.i  will  sit  around  tli« 
table  cf  Judgment  The  eyes  of  the  Oermau 
delegates  will  look  Into  the  eyes  of  English- 
men. Amerlcens  Rus^lans.  Czechs.  Polea, 
Greeks.  Norwegians  Belgian?,  Frenchmen, 
and  Dutchmen.  All  the  victims  of  the  Ger- 
man adventure  will  be  there  to  pass  sen- 
tence— all  but  one:   the  Jew. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this 

First  Is  the  fact  that  the  Jews  have  only 
one  unity — that  cf  the  target  They  have 
lived  In  the  world  as  a  scatterrd  and  diverse 
folk  who  paid  homage  to  many  ctilture^  and 
called  many  flags  th"lr  own.  Under  attack 
they  have  achieved  falsely  the  air  of  a  race, 
a  people,  and  even  a  nation. 

The  Germans  have  animated  the  myth  of 
Jewish  menace  beyond  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors and  have  tried  to  prove  their  case  by 
presenting  the  world  with  a  larger  pile  of 
Jewish  eorpses  than  has  ever  before  been  in- 
troduced Into  the  ancient  argument. 

Despite  this  unity  which  death  ha»  given 
them,  the  p<ace  will  reveal  that  the  Jews 
were  a  diversified  and  hnrmle.vi  political  no- 
body who  had  In  common  little  more  thnn 
the  fi'ge  of  the  Ocrmnns,  They  have  no 
country  to  represent  them  at  the  Judgment 
table 

The  second  reason  why  they  will  not  be 
repre»ent#<l  U  •ven  more  piartirul  Outaid* 
the  borders  of  Russia,  there  will  not  be 
enotiRh  Jiws  left  In  Kuro^H)  u>  profit  by  rep- 
rrsriitaflnii  were  It  given  them  They  will 
have  been  reduced  fr<iin  m  minority  to  a 
phdiit/irn 

rUrti'    will     be    no     tr|ii'»'I  tnllVes    of    f  ha 

3  (MX) ,000  Jews  »hu  cme*  lived  In  fulMuU,  u 
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of  the  900  000  who  once  lived  in  B'omanla.  or 
of  the  900,000  who  once  lived  in  Germany,  or 
of  the  750,000  who  once  lived  In  K'Lingary.  or 
of  the  150  000  who  once  lived  in  Czschcslo- 
vakla.  or  of  the  400.000  who  once  lived  In 
France.  Holland,  and  Bclgltim. 

Of  these  6.000.000  Jews  almost  a  third  have 
•  Iready  been  mapsacred  by  Germans,  Rutnr.nl- 
ans,  and  Hur'Tirians.  and  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  the  scorekeepcrs  es^lirate  that  before 
the  war  ends  at  least  another  third  will  have 
been  done  to  death. 

The^e  totals  will  not  Include  Jews  who  died 
ID  the  brief  battles  of  the  German  blltiefl;  nor 
tbcjBe  who  flgtTre  In  the  casualty  lists  of  the 
RiMslans  Of  the  S  000.000  Jews  In  Russia, 
more  than  700  000  have  entered  the  Soviet 
Armies  and  fought  and  bled  on  all  the  valor- 
ous battlefields  of  the  Muscovite?.  Theft  are 
the  lucky  Jews  of  Europe  and  sre  not  to  be 
counted  m  the  tale  of  their  nightmare 

The  milllcru  who  ware  banged,  burned,  or 
shot  did  not  die  dreaming,  like  the  valorous 
Gretks,  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Czechs. 
of  abasements  to  be  avenged  and  homclends 
to  be  les'ored  These  great  svistalning 
powers  In  the  human  soul  are  unknown  to 
the  Jews.  When  they  die  In  massacre  they 
look  toward  no  tomorrow  to  bring  their 
children  happiness  and  their  enemies  dis- 
aster. For  no  homeland  la  ever  theirs,  no 
matter  how  long  they  live  In  It.  how  well  they 
Fcrve  It.  or  how  many  of  Ita  songs  they  learn 
to  sing. 

When  plans  for  the  new  world  are  being 
threshed  out  at  the  pieace  conference,  when 
guilts  are  being  ftxrd  and  pltuna  distributed, 
there  will  be  nothing  for  the  Jews  of  Europe 
to  say  to  the  delegates  but  the  faint,  sad 
phrase.    "Remember  us." 

The  dead  of  many  lands  will  speak  for 
Justice,  but  the  Jew  alone  will  have  no  one 
to  speak  for  him  His  voice  will  remain  out- 
pide  the  hall  of  Judjrment.  to  be  heard  only 
when  the  window  U  opened  and  the  sad 
plaint  drifts  in: 

"Remember  us.  In  the  town  of  Prelburg 
in  the  Black  Forest  900  of  us  were  hanged 
and  left  dangling;  out  of  our  kitchen  windows 
to  watch  our  synagogue  bum  and  cur  rabbi 
being  Qogged  to  death. 

"In  Szczucln  In  Poland  on  the  monilng  of 
September  23,  which  Is  the  day  set  aside  for 
our  Atonement,  we  were  in  cur  !>ynagogue 
praying  God  to  forgive  us.  All  our  village 
was  there.  Above  our  prayers  we  heard  the  i 
ar>und  of  motor  lorrlea.  They  stopped  in 
front  of  our  synagogue.  The  Germans  tum- 
bled out  of  them,  torchca  In  hand,  and  set 
ftre  to  us.  When  we  ran  out  of  the  flames 
they  turned  machine  guna  on  us.  They 
acized  our  women  and  undressed  them  and 
made  them  run  naked  through  the  market 
place  before  thetr  whip*.  Ail  of  us  were 
killed  before  our  Atonemeut  was  dot^.  Re- 
member ua.         . 

"In  Wloclawek  alao  the  Gerir.ana  came 
when  we  were  at  worship.  They  tore  tbe 
prayer  shawls  from  our  heada.  Under  whips 
and  bayoneta  they  made  us  use  our  prayer 
ahawla  as  mopa  to  clean  out  German  latrlnee. 
We  were  all  dead  when  tbe  auu  aet.  Re- 
member ua. 

'In  Mo^lnlca.  in  BtWBlny.  in  Wengrow. 
nnd  in  many  auch  placea  where  we  lived  obey- 
mg  the  law,  working  for  our  bread  and 
ufferlDg  harm  to  no  one.  there  also  the  Ger- 
mans came  with  tbelr  bayuncU  and  torches, 
deb.-ulng  us  first  aiul  then  kUUng  us  slowly 
ko  Ui*y  might  longer  en}oy  the  uiasaaCTes. 

"In  Warsaw  In  the  year  1041  %*  kept  count 
and  at  the  end  of  12  months  72.379  of  us  lud 
riird  Most  of  us  were  sliot,  but  there  were 
thouaatirta  of  ui  who  were  whipped  and 
bayoneted  to  death  on  iha  more  sr.rloua 
r  harge  of  hAving  been  caught  pruy.ng  to  God 
lor  dellverxnce.    ncmembsr  ua 

"In  the  7  mofifha  after  June  1041  there 
Were  60.000  of  ua  maMacred  in  Bers^rabla 
rtd  Bukovlna  There  we.e  m^^re  than  that 
killed  in  Mlholc,    Wo  hung  from  windows  and 


burned  in  basementa  and  were  beaten  to 
(i<ath  :n  the  market  place,  aud  it  w&s  a  time 
cf  ptcat  celebraicn  for  the  Germans. 

"Bemexnber  us  who  were  put  In  the  freight 
trains  that  left  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
for  the  east.  We  died  aunding  up.  tor  tHere 
waa  DO  food  or  air  or  water.  Those  who  aur- 
vlv«d  were  sent  to  Transnlstria  and  there  died 
of  hunger  alowly  and  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  Gcrmana  and  Rtunaniana. 

"We  fill  the  watera  of  the  Dnieper  today 
with  our  bodiea.  thousands  of  us.  And  for 
a  long  time  to  come  no  one  will  be  able  to 
drink  from  that  river  or  awim  In  it.  For  we 
are  still  there.  And  this.  too.  la  held  against 
us.  that  we  have  poisoned  the  waters  with 
our  dead  bodies. 

"Remember  ua  who  were  in  the  Ukraine 
Here  the  Oermana  grew  angry  brcatiae  we 
were  cofeting  them  too  mtich  time  and  am- 
munitlcn  to  kUl.  Tbey  dcvlaed  a  less  es- 
pcusive  method.  They  tf>ok  our  won^en  into 
the  road*  and  tied  them  top,ether  wlih  otir 
children.  Then  they  drove  their  heavy  mo- 
tor lorries  Into  us.  Thoui>ands  of  us  d.ed 
with  Oermaa  military  cars  running  back  and 
forth  over  our  broken  l>odies. 

"Remember  tia  In  Ismail  when  the  Ru- 
manians came.  For  2  days  they  were  busy 
leadins;  all  the  Jews  to  the  syna^ogiie.  We 
were  finally  locked  inside  it.  Then  the  Ru- 
manian Iron  Guards  blew  us  up  with  dyna- 
mite. 

"In  Uughenl,  Rumania,  the  Germans  ac- 
cused us  of  crimes  against  the  fwUce.  Three 
thousard  of  ua  were  tried.  The  Germans 
I  oil  owed  us  to  our  homes.  They  had  been 
forbidden  to  waste  bullets  on  us.  We  were 
old  and  unarmed  but  it  took  them  2  days 
to  club  tis  all  to  death  with  their  rifle  butts 
and  rip  us  into  silence  with  their  bayonets. 

"Remember,  too.  those  of  tis  who  were  not 
killed  by  the  Germans  but  who  killed  them- 
selves. Some  say  there  were  100,000  of  us, 
some  say  200,000.  No  count  was  kept.  Our 
deaths  accomplished  little,  but  it  made  tis 
happy  to  die  quickly  and  to  know  that  we 
were  robbing  the  Germans  of  their  sport." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  voices.  There 
are  many  more  and  there  will  be  yet  more 
minions. 

When  the  Gemsan  delegates  sit  at  the 
peace  table,  no  sons  or  survivors  or  repre- 
sentatives  of  these  myriad  dead  will  be  there 
to  speak  for  them.  And  by  that  time  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Jews  are  Jews  only  when 
they  fall  tinder  German  rifle  butts,  before 
German  motor  lorrlea,  and  hang  from  Ger- 
man belts  out  of  their  kitchen  windows. 
Once  dead.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Jews  are 
left  without  a  government  to  apeak  for  their 
avenging  and  that  there  Is  no  banner  to  fly 
in  their  tomorrow. 

Only  thu  that  I  write— and  all  the  narra- 
tives like  It  that  will  *>e  written — will  be 
their  voice  that  may  drift  in  through  the 
opened  window  of  the  Judgment  hall. 


Recret  Ambasgador  SUndley't  Statemeiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

o»  coMNacnrcTT 

IN  THl  HOtTSI  OF  RfFRESIlfrATIVIS 

rriday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  reviae  and  ex- 
tend my  own  rcmartu.  X  denlrc  to  expreM 
my  own  eoneturenoe  with  the  feeUnga  of 
the  Hartford  CmnmtttM»  for  Ruai>ian 
War  Rrlief  af  exprenned  In  the  followlni 


BaaTFOBS,  Cohn..  March   11,  lB4i. 
CoDgreaaman  Whxiam  J.  K^n.ixa. 
House  Office  Building. 

Wai-fiington.  D.  C.r 
As  thotightful  American  cltlrens  with  hcpes 
of  a  quick  victory  and  lasting  peace  with  our 
allies  of  the  United  Natlona.  we  regret  Am- 
bassador Standley's  lU-timed  artat«in*nt,  and 
trust  you  will  voice  our  regrets  before  your 
fellow  Congresamen. 

Hasttou)  CovMrrrEE  roa 

RmsniAw  Was  Rrusr. 


Pay  of  Members  of  tlie  Aimed  Foreee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  VLOcma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI V  ES 

Friday.  March  12. 1943 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate 
heard  many  capable  speakers,  in  an  elo- 
quent manner,  entreat  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  remember  the  sacrifices  be- 
ing made  by  our  boys  on  our  battle 
fronts,  asking  that  we  consider  them  as 
we  deliberate  upon  the  questions  coming 
before  us  in  this  body  and,  may  I  add, 
that  these  speeches  have  been  timely  and 
appropriate.  If  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, were  as  willing  to  risk  our  political 
lives  as  our  boys  are  to  risk  their  lives, 
we  would  soon  take  up  the  slack  in  the 
lines  of  our  home  front 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  that 
will  allow  us  to  remember  these  boys  in  a 
definite  way.  In  the  passage  of  this  bill 
we  can  show  our  appreciation  to  a  mach 
greater  extent  than  by  anything  that 
any  of  us  nuty  say. 

As  a  new  Member  of  this  House,  it 
would  probably  be  better  for  you  to  con- 
sider this  as  merely  an  announcement 
rather  than  a  speech  made  in  an  effort 
to  influence  your  actions  in  this  matter. 
Many  times  I  feel  that  we  give  more 
weight  to  who  is  H>eaking  than  to  what 
is  beiiig  said.  TlUs  is  not  only  true  in 
Congress  but  in  public  as  well.  There- 
fore. I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  not 
think  of  the  speaker  but  consider  tbe 
statements  I  make. 

Briefly  I  will  explain  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  uill  say  here  that  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  read  the 
bill  carefully. 

It  provides  for  the  payment  of  $50  per 
month  to  every  member  of  ur  armed 
forces  for  each  month  served  between 
the  time  the  first  Selective  Service  Aet 
was  passed  and  until  6  months  after  the 
war  ends, 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  now 
would  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  tbo 
morale  of  our  boys  In  the  aervico.     It 

would  Show  them  In  no  unc(»rUln  way 
that  we  are  consclotui  of  the  great  sarrl  • 
flee  they  are  making  and  that  we  are 
taking  definite  action  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation in  a  material  way.  Naturally, 
we  all  know  that  wt  eannot  hope  to  fully 
compenaate  them  for  the  arrvicea  they 
an*  riTdiTint,  but  at  U»ni  we  can  ahow 
them  that  wr  hev*  ira/le  arrant r m«it« 
and  actually  have  done  sofnetbinsr  tor 
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them  rather  than  simply  make  ready  to 
shout  arid  wave  flags  as  a  greeting  when 
they  rrturn. 

You  and  I  know  that  many  of  these 
j'ouns  men  will  return  to  find  a  "For 
rent"'  sipn  on  the  door  of  their  former 
employrr,  and  many  will  not  have  a 
place  with  the  companies  that  are  still  in 
business.  Many  of  these  men  will  also 
be  unable  physically  to  enter  upon  their 
former  duties  immediately  even  though 
the  opportunity  exists.  Therefore  the 
fatisfa^^tion  of  knowinp  they  will  con- 
tinue to  recei^  e  $50  a  month  until  they 
can  adjust  themselves  will  indeed  be 
most  gratifying. 

Then  we  all  reali/e  that  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  business  boing  none  too  good  for 
a  period  immodiattly  following  the  end 
of  this  war.  and  I  am  sure  the  money 
paid  to  all  those  returning  to  civilian 
life  would  be  put  into  circulation  each 
month  and  v.ouid  certainly  creale  a 
more  healthy  condition  in  the  business 
world. 

Lst  me  ask  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  give  this  bill  serious  considera- 
tion. 


The  Late  Thomas  J.  V'/alth 


~       EXTENSION   CF  REMARKo 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  March  12.  1943 

^'r.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
passing  of  Montana's  ^^reatest  of  the 
great,  the  late  T.  J.  "Tom"  'Walsh,  a  lit- 
tle country  newspaper  took  occasion  to 
pay  him  tribute. 

Tom  'VVal.^h  was  the  most  distinguished 
citizen  Montana  has  developed,  one  of 
the  mn.«t  able  men  ever  to  Rain  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  was  one  of 
tile  ureatest  advocates  of  modern  times. 

I  think  a  minute  or  two  spent  in  read- 
ing the  history  of  this  s'-eat  and  unself- 
ish man.  as  srt  out  in  the  Yellowstone, 
can  be  a  source  of  comfort  and  piidc  to 
all  of  us — comfort  in  the  rea-ssuring 
thousht  that  there  are  such  m.en  and 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  us: 

|Fium  the  Yellowstone.  BiUUigs.  Mont  J 

T.    J.    WALSH 

Ten  years  ago  thUs  week.  Montana  loet  her 
most  biiHiaiit  and  clistmKiushed  citi/t»i,  lor 
tin  M.ircii  2.  I'JJJ.  Jn.";!  2  days  bcfc^re  he  \\i\a 
to  bocome  Allornoy  Oeimral  of  the  Lnlltd 
States.  Thoni.j.s  J  Wal-<h  died  suddenly  on  h 
trnln  .epcedinj;  hun  to  Wa.saliu'.ton  to  nlteod 
the  lnaii(.»ur.'ilion  of  Fnu.kim  D  RoObevelt  as 
President.  By  th:»  iinforiuniite  net  of  Provi- 
rleiice,  Montana  wan  dep;ived  nf  the  honor  of 
huvUK  In  l\i*l  member  of  the  Cabinet  and 
our  cuuntiy  of  u  f.uthSul  and  able  pubUc 
•ervunt 

Btjrn  In  Two  Rlvern  Win  ,  on  Jime  12.  18.^0, 
T  J  Wiilih  wiii  Hpi>ro.nhing  hi.-*  .seventy-third 
birthday,  r.ither  old  fi.r  tie  strenvioun  duties 
of  a  Cabinet  oITlcer.  but  so  unimpeachable  was 
he  in  character.  8o  broad,  liberal,  and  humane 
In  his  views,  and  so  biiUiant  in  lev;al  utiaai- 
ments.  that  the  lncomin:<  P.esideut  coi;ld  see 
no  ore  as  eminently  quallfitd  as  he  to  guide 
tne  all-unporl«xit  DcpannHiil  of  Ju&tice.    Hia 


death  was  an  Irreparable  blow  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  vast  program  cf  liberal  and  hu- 
mane legl.'-latlon. 

T.  J  Walsh,  after  6  years  of  practice  in 
South  Dakota,  Came  to  Helena  In  1800,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  Montana'.^  ablest  lawye. . 
He  mlrht  have  become  the  attorney  for  the 
great  corporate  Interests  and  made  milUcns 
of  dollars,  but  he  preferred  to  represent  the 
common  people  and  protect  their  Interests. 
He  wa.s,  tliroughout  life,  a  .■sincere  Democrat, 
not  altogether  In  the  partisan  sense  but  in 
Its  v.lder  application — a  frimd  of  the  people. 
The  firm  of  Walsh,  Nolan  &  Scallon  was  th? 
acme  of  professional  ethics  and  brilliant  legal 
attainments. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  every  Domccratlc 
National  Convention  from  1908  to  1932,  and 
presided  as  permanent  chairman  over  the 
conventions  of  1924  and  1932.  He  could  have 
been  nominated  for  Vice  President  on  more 
tbr.n  one  occasion.  Though  endorsed  by  the 
Democrats  In  1910  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  was  defeated  in  the  legislature, 
which  then  elected  the  Senators,  by  the  cor- 
porate Interests,  which  could  not  control 
him.  At  the  first  election,  by  direct  vote  In 
1912,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  re-elected  In  1918.  1924,  and  1930. 

Hl.«»  record  In  the  Senate  was  equaled  by 
few  and  sirpa.ised  by  none.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  authority  on  cdnstltu- 
tlonal  law  In  the  Senate.  He  was  liberal  and 
progressive,  but  not  radical,  in  his  views.  Ho 
was  whp.t  few  of  our  Members  of  Congress 
are,  politically  honest.  He  never  trlmmej 
his  sails  to  catch  popular  sentiment.  Ho  wes 
politically  what  he  was  personally,  candid, 
honest,  and  intellectual 

His  handling  of  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  rcan- 
dal  was  masterful.  The  re.'^ult  was  that  a 
faithless  Cabinet  officer  was  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. Involved  In  the  investigation  was 
not  only  Sinclair,  but  one  of  his  closest  old 
frlend.«.  Doheny,  but  in  T  J  \Val?h"s  concep- 
tion per.sonal  friendship  had  to  give  place  to 
stern  public  duty. 

Montana  has  never  produced  the  equal  cf 
T  J.  Walsh.  In  perilous  times  like  the  pres- 
ent, we  sorely  need  men  rf  his  calibrr.  In 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  our  National  Capitol  his 
statue  should  be  erected. 


Two  IIuDilred  and  Twenty  TliousanJ 
Forgotten  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF   PrNNSTI.VAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem.arks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record,  dated 
March  11.  1943: 

TWO     HrNDRKD     ANn     TWtNTT     THOXJiAND 
FCJRC.OTTTN     Mrs 

Tor  his  own  good,  let  alone  theirs.  It's 
Uncle  Snm'«  duty  to  liureaue  the  pay  of 
ptJMtnl  nnployeed 

Unlesi  CoiiKrcxii  eiiHct«  and  the  P.-c«ldent 
■Igiia  penditiij  len.shitL.n  grantinij  these 
workert^  a  l.lOO-a-year  wartime  bonus,  some- 
thing iM  bound  to  hapj)en  to  the  Poital  Serv- 
ice— and  It  won  t  \h'  g(Kid. 

The  2:20  000  underpaid  postal  wnrkers  make 
no  threats.  That  is  not  their  style.  They 
have  shown  heroic  patience  in  allthe  yeais 
they  have  been  forced  to  meet  Increased  liv- 
ing cost.s  on  a  ba<;c  wage  scale  that  hasn't 
advanced  since  19i5. 


If  these  men  cr.n  Icok  forward  to  no  relief 
in  their  etfort  to  make  ends  meet,  there  s 
only  one  thing  they  can  do — leave  the  Postal 
Service  and  find  work  elsewliere.  And  It 
won't  take  much  of  a  labor  lo.ss  to  impair 
the  workings  cf  a  department  already  carry- 
ing a  heavier  load  as  a  result  of  the  v.ar. 

The  most  a  long  experienced,  highly  skilled 
postal  worker  can  earn  today  is  under  $40  u 
week. 

The  Bureau  cf  the  Budget  opposes  the 
pending  Increase,  claiming  "a  bonus  to  postal 
workers  wr  u'.d  be  preferential.  " 

To  the  contrary,  the  Government's  failure 
to  increase  salaries  In  this  "forgotten  '  branch 
cf  the  service  Is  a  plain  discrimination 
against  them. 


Tlie  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  frcm  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  of  Mar^-h  4, 
1943: 

THE  NEW   DE\L 

Today  Is  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  New 
Deal— which  is  to  sjiy.  of  the  administration 
cf  President  Franklin  D   Roosevet. 

Time  was  when  the  new  dealers  envisioned 
their  political  mi,vement  as  something  big- 
ger th.in  any  Individual,  which  would  con- 
tinue under  other  leadership  when  the  Ho(\se- 
vclt  period  of  service  had  er.dd;  but  that 
time  is  probably  paat.  For  Mr  Roosevelt  re- 
mains, as  much  as- -perhaps  more  than — 
ever,  the  political  embcdlment  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  already  It  b3comes  fairly  evident 
that  the  hopes  for  lu  continuance  after  1944 
rest  on  him. 

The  name,  "the  New  Deal,"  signified  a  new 
approach  to  domestic  problems — an  era  of 
domestic  recovery  and  reform.  Yet  It  Is  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  historical  fate,  and  that  of  his 
admiiii.stratlon,  to  be  Judged  (as  Woodrcw 
V.'ilscns  movement  toward  the  New  Free- 
dom was  25  years  ago)  by  the  yard.siick  of 
world  events — of  the  conduct  and  outcome 
of  the  war— of  l.ssues  of  foreign  policy. 

And  In  truth  the  domestic  Issues,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  New  D.-aUand  earlier,  were 
relatively  less  important  than  we  boUev.d 
them  to  be,  while  foreign  policy  was  rela- 
tively more  Important  than  we  recognized 

Or.  to  say  it  in  another,  perhans  better 
way:  What  the  New  Deal  did  to  "meet  the 
depression,  or  what  Mr  Htvjver  would  have 
done  if  he  had  been  reelected  In  1932.  was 
bound  to  be  conditinufd  chler.y  by  what  was 
going  on  In  the  world  around  us 

The  dqjresf'lon  was  not  primarily  a  do- 
mettle  prf  blem.  n»  almost  all  Amerlrarm  (new 
and  old  d'-aler*  alike  i  believed  it  to  b.-,  and 
history  \»  bound  to  «tv  of  thp  New  Deal  that 
its  solution*  botii  g(>(  d  and  bad.  were  largely 
InefTcctive  brcaunr  they  could  at  best,  suc- 
ceed only  in  a  limited  decree;  they  wc:t 
undertaken  in  a  tco-limltcd  framework 

The  fact  Is  that  the  world  slid  grndunllv 
toward  anarchy  and  chaos  from  the  W(  rid 
War  onward,  because,  at  the  end  cf  that  war, 
the  British  sy.stem  which  had  maintained 
order  and  securliy  and  expanding  prosperity 
In  the  world  for  a  century  was  not  cfTectively 
restored  nor  was  anything  put  in  its  place. 

We  entered   en   a   new   Dark    Ace   <  f    rule- 
lessness— an  age  in  which  we  still  live,  and 
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!n  which  we  will  continue  to  live  until  the 
world  Is  organized  again  for  peace  as  It  has 
been  organized,  all  throTJgh  the  Christian 
Bra,  whenever  tt  has  known  peace. 

In  Christ's  time  It  was  Rome  which  organ- 
teed  the  known  world  for  peace:  In  Columbtw' 
time,  after  the  thousand  years  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  It  was  Spain  which  organized  the 
world;  and  after  1588.  when  Drake  defeated 
the  Spanish  Armada,  Britain  became  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  world,  maintaining  over-all 
order  and  security  by  (a)  control  of  the  seas 
and  tb)  adroit  manipulation  of  the  balance 
of  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  World  War  Britain  was 
among  the  victors,  but  It  was  unable  by  itself 
to  restore  pre- 1914  controls  In  a  world  In 
which  the  United  States  and  Jspan  had  be- 
come mnjcr  powers  and  achievement  of  a 
balance  of  power  was  not  simply  a  European 
job.  but  a  world  Job. 

We  enjoyed  a  false  and  fleeting  prosperity 
after  World  War  No.  1  and  mistook  It  for  the 
fruit  of  peace.  Instead  of  using  those  boom 
years  of  recovery  from  war  to  help  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  stable  and  lasting  peace. 

But  because  there  were  no  rules  In  the 
world,  no  laws,  no  enXorcemcnt,  no  organiza- 
tion, inevitably  chaos  came — In  commerce 
first,  creating  world-wide  stagnation  and  de- 
pression; and  then  In  world  politics,  giving 
the  Hit?ers  and  the  Japanese  milllarlstfi  a 
chance  to  try  to  apply  their  rules  In  a  rule- 
less world  In  which  men  everywhere  uncon- 
bclously  were  groping  for  some  adequate 
standard  by  which  to  live  and  work  and  trade. 

It  was  onto  such  a  scene  that  the  New  Deal 
came  10  years  ago  today — bravely,  Ixjldly,  but 
misjudging  the  problem  utterly,  as  most 
Americans  and  almost  all  peoples  of  the  world 
misjudged  It — tackling  It  on  too  small  a  scale, 
fancying  that  we  could  do  here  something 
that  could  succeed  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pened In  the  larger  world  of  which  we  were 
and  are  a  part. 

We  ought  to  recognize  and  remember.  In 
appraising  the  decade  of  the  New  Deal  (as 
many  commentators  and  editorial  writers 
will  be  doing  today),  that  tlie  New  Deals 
strengths  and  weaknesses  In  domestic  en- 
deavors for  recovery  and  reform  were,  after 
all,  puny  sweepings  by  the  seashore. 

The  real  issues  10  years  ago  and  today  were 
und  are  world  Issues.  Only  as  we  meet  those 
world  issues  wisely  and  successfully  can  we 
ebtablish  a  framework  in  which  we  can  cope 
With  QUI  problems  at  home. 


Increate  of  Pay  of  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  'HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  an  adequate  increa.se  In  compensa- 
tion for  our  deserving  postal  cmployee.s 
should  be  given  early  consideration  and 
action  by  the  Seventy-eighth  ConBre,s.s, 
tm  it  has  been  properly  deklgnateU  am  the 
unflnlshed  buslnew  of  this  body.  The 
measure  adopted  by  the  la.st  Congress 
was  an  emergency  and  temporary  ar- 
rangement established  until  this,  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  could,  with 
necessary  deliberation,  enact  a  lair  and 
adequate  bill  to  provide  the  necessary  in- 
crea.se  in  revenue  to  these  postal  workers. 
That  they  are  deserving  of  such  is  not. 


cannot,  and  will  not  be  doubted.  The 
great  mass  of  American  people,  irrespec- 
tive of  party  lines,  have  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  the  plea  of  the  postal  worker. 
In  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace, 
the  Postal  System  comprises  one  of  the 
vitally  important  parts  of  our  vast  com- 
munication system,  pet  us  not  fail  these 
deserving  people,  who,  in  light  of  the 
steadily  advancing  cost  of  living,  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  live  as  com- 
fortably as  their  neighbors.  Let  us  put 
an  end  to  this  unnecessary  suffering,  and 
let  us  do  it  now. 


New  York  Bay-Delaware  River  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  staite- 
men'.  of  Mr.  John  H.  Ross,  president.  In- 
land Water  Petroleum  Carriers  Associa- 
tion, before  the  House  Committee  on  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors,  March  11,  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  John  H.  Ross.  I  am 
president  of  and  represent  ths  Inland  Water 
Petroleum  Carriers  Association,  a  non-profit- 
making  membership  organisation  consisting 
of  owners  and  operators  of  tank  vessels 
operating  on  those  inland  waterways  tribu- 
tary to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Eastport, 
Maine,  and  Key  West,  Fla..  extending  west- 
ward to  and  Including  the  Great  Lakes  but 
exclusive  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  waterways 
system. 

There  are  at  present  some  600  Inland  water 
tank  vessels  engaged  In  the  transportation 
of  bulk  petroleum  products  representing  ap- 
proximately 668,000  gross  tons  with  a  cargo 
capacity  ot  4,753,377  barrels.  The  members 
of  this  association  own  or  operate  approxi- 
mately 86  percent  of  this  tonnage. 

I  would  like  to  quote  you  from  a  sUte- 
ment  emanating  from  the  United  StaUs 
Coast  Guard  Uat  month: 

"The  present  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts la  a  geographical  shortage,  tliat  Is,  the 
shortage  is  actually  in  facilities  for  Uans- 
portlng  petroleum  and  Its  products  and  not 
in  the  oil  Itself.  Nearly  the  full  production 
of  the  petroleum  Industry  at  the  present 
time  Is  devoted  to  the  war  effort  or  to  essen- 
tial civil  requlremenu.  About  the  only  non- 
essential consumption  of  oils  at  the  present 
time  Is  that  used  by  the  holders  of  A  cards 
and  this  consumption  has  been  so  drastically 
reduced  recently  that  It,  too,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  neeessary  consumption.  In  any 
event.  A  card  consumption  of  petroleum 
products  Is  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
whole  consumption  required  by  the  war 
effort.  The  Importance  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucu  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  tndiutry. 
Slid  the  crttlcsl  shortage  of  tankerM  and 
barges  to  move  these  products  has  produced 
s  msjor  problem  of  the  war.  Every  hour 
that  can  be  saved  by  these  vessels  conslsUnt 
with  reasonable  safety  of  operation  is  a 
direct  contribution  to  oil  transportation,  to 
oil  supply,  and  to  the  war  effort." 

I  want  to  also  quote  you  from  sn  address 
by  Jack  Garett  Bcott.  general  counsel.  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  before  the  Tor- 


•Ign  Foiicy  Asaoeletlon  at  the  WsVdorf  As- 
toria Hotel.  New  Tork  City.  Sattirday.  October 
t,   IMS: 

"The  final  decision  In  this  war.  in  my 
judgment,  will  rest  rery  largely,  if  not  pri- 
marily, up(»  productlan  and  tranaportatioa. 
Manjxjwer,  of  course,  ta,  and  will  eontintw  to 
be,  an  absolute  essential,  but  in  this  war 
sad  experiences  have  disclosed  tco  many 
times,  that  manpower  is  belpleas  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  modem  implements 
of  war,  at  the  place  they  want  them,  and 
at  the  time  they  need  them.  In  this  great 
and  bitter  strtiggle.  transportation  takes  its 
place  beside  production  as  a  vital  and  indis- 
pensable element  to  ultimate  Tictory.  And 
the  Importance  of  transportation  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  shipment  of  men  and  supphes 
overseas  to  all  of  our  far-flung  liattie  fronts, 
but  applies  as  well  to  our  domestic  trans- 
portation which  makes  these  shipments  pos- 
sible, without  the  latter,  raw  materials 
could  not  reach  the  processor  or  manufac- 
turer.  the  finished  producta  and  supplies 
and  troops  could  not  reach  the  ports  of  em- 
barkation, the  workers  in  war  industries 
could  not  reach  their  place  of  work,  the  ships 
for  overseas  serrlce  cquld  not  be  built," 

Petroleum  is  vital  to  victory  on  the  three 
fronts  of  America — flrst,  the  military  front; 
second,  the  production  front:  and,  third,  the 
home  front.  Petroleum  products  serves  es- 
sential needs  of  the  soldier,  the  worker  In 
war  production,  the  trucker,  the  farmer,  and 
others  engaged  In  essential  civilian  pur- 
suits. Petroleum  products,  which  In  peaM- 
tlme  aided  the  American  people  to  attain 
the  highest  standards  of  living  CTer  achieved 
by  any  nation,  now  has  become  one  of  the 
most  essential  materials  in  the  war  effort. 
On  every  front — In  the  wheatflelds  of  the 
Middle  West,  In  the  armament  factorin 
from  coast  to  coast.  In  the  slrplanes  over 
Wake  Island,  In  the  ships  that  sail  the  sevm 
seas,  in  the  buses,  cars,  and  trucks  that  trans- 
port war  workers  and  war  msterlsls,  In  the 
depth  bombs  that  destroy  Axis  subnsksrlnes, 
and  the  aerial  bombs  that  drop  on  Tokyo. 
In  all  of  these  petroleum  plays  an  important 
part.  Tliereforc.  transportation  to  distribute 
It  wherever  It  Is  required  Is  most  essential. 
Practically  all  of  the  further  detailed  In- 
formation which  I  have  to  present  to  your 
honorable  oomznlttee  la  contained  In  a  letter 
Which  I  addressed  to  your  distinguished  chslr- 
man  on  Pebruary  18.  1943,  and  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Appendix  of  the  CoKCBESBiowaL 
P.KcoKO  on  page  A890.  If  it  Is  your  pleasure 
to  have  me  do  so,  I  will  now  proceed  with 
the  subject  matter  contained  therein. 

It  win  be  interesting  for  you  to  know,  tfcst 
the  17  Eastern  States  normaUy  use  about 
1.900.000  barrels  of  petroleum  products  daUy. 
and  thst  under  normal  conditions  about  95 
percent  of  this  quantity  is  brought  from  the 
Gulf  m  ocean  tankers.  The  remaining  6 
percent  la  delivered  by  pipe  lines,  tank  cars 
and  bargee.  About  June  1941.  the  Coordina- 
tor of  Petroleum  Inaugurated  tank-car  ship- 
ments from  suppliers  to  ths  Bastcrn  States 
and  by  September  of  thla  year  these  ship- 
ments had  reached  s  high  of  866,710  Ijarrels 
dally. 

The  differential  In  freight  rates  between 
tank  car  shipments  and  tank  vetsel  ship- 
ments Is  sbout  a '-4  cents  per  gallon  snd  In- 
volved an  extra  trsnsportstlon  eost  of  MOO.- 
000,000  per  year,  Prtoe  adjustments  involv- 
ing sn  Increase  of  approximately  9%  cents 
per  gallon  were  arranged  by  the  Coordinator 
of  Petroleum  with  the  Ofllee  of  Prtoe  Admin- 
Istrstlon  snd  these  were  put  Into  effect  and 
continued  until  PedersI  I/Oan  AdmlnUtrster 
Jssse  Jones  sgreed  to  sasume  this  extra  eost 
ss  a  proper  war  charge  against  the  publio 
Treasury.  So  that  st  the  present  moment 
the  necessity  of  using  railway  transportation 
in  lieu  of  water  transportation  Involves  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  taxnayers  of  the  United 
States  of  approximately  9400,000,000  per  year. 
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At  thp  present  time  there  Is  being  delivered 
Into  tlie  eastrrn  area  cf  the  United  States 
approximately  1  260.000  barrtls  of  oil  a  day. 
Of  this  figure,  approximately  8C0.0G0  barrels 
B-e  being  moved  into  the  area  by  tank  cars 
at  an  average  freight  ra.e  of  approximately 
91  40  a  barrel.  75  000  barrel.s  a  day  via  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  New  York  State  water- 
wavs  at  an  averas^e  freight  rate  of  84  c?nts 
a  barrel.  64.000  barrels  via  pipe  lines  at  an 
average  rate  of  65  cents  a  barrel,  and  about 
33.000  barrels  via  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers  In  conjunction  with  either  pipe  lines 
or  tank  cars  from  the  Pittsburgh  area  to  the 
•astern  seaboard  at  a  cost  of  $1  40  a  barrel. 
Roui.;hly,  this  total  Is  about  974.000  barrels. 
and  ih?  average  weighted  fre;i;ht  inie  l.s  $1  30 
a  barr.'l.  Ey  mult:plym<;  074  000  barrels  by 
the  average  rate  of  »l  30.  we  liave  $1,266,200 
the  cost  per  dr\y.  and,  multiplying  this 
amount  by  365  days,  we  have  the  total  cost 
p^r  year  of  »4 (.2.163 .COO. 

There  Is  htill  being  received  on  the  Atlantic 
seabtard  by  tankers  approximately  250.0CO 
barre'.s  per  da  v.  with  a  lixod  martl:ne  fretj'ht 
rate  of  40  cent.s  on  guHOhne  to  48  cents  on 
heavy  bunker  oil.  The  excess  cost,  which  Is 
fcelni?  absorbed  by  the  Public  Treasury  In  the 
form  of  a  subsidy,  amounts  to  the  diff^^rence 
In  delivery  coit  between  the  present  means 
of  transpoitation  and  that  formerly  delivered 
by  tank  vessels  at  a  cost  below  40  cents  per 
barrel,  whereas  present  average  transporta- 
tion cost  Is  $130  per  barrel.  The  present 
total  cost  of  getting  petroleum  products  to 
the  east  coast  amoimts  to  $462  163.000,  as 
compared  to  the  cost  of  shipments  by  ap- 
proved tanker  rates,  if  tank  vessels  are  aviul- 
ab'e,  a.nounts  to  $197  173  000.  which  Indi- 
cates t'.iat  approximately  $  J  G4  990.000  Is  the 
e:ccrs3  cost  being  paid  ns  a  s-obsidy  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country 

In  Jul.  1C42  the  Coordinator  of  Petroleum 
announced  that  a  shortage  of  fuel  and  heat- 
ing oils  In  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
t->ard  actually  existed.     He  stated: 

"Fuel  and  heattng  oils  In  strra^e  in  the  East 
ure  only  about  haJ  of  what  tiuy  were  at  this 
time  a  year  a  'o  And.  s  ithou.jh  summer  is 
the  period  durln?  which  Inventories  are  nor- 
nmlly  buiit  up  fcr  winter,  we  have  not  been 
eble  to  build  them  up  this  year.  All  of  you 
knew  the  reason;  the  fleet  of  some  3C0  tank 
thips  which  u.'ied  to  bring  about  95  percent  of 
the  oil  to  the  East  has  b^?n  reduced  to  a 
f  rait  Ion  cf  11.3  former  si/^  by  tran.-^fers  to 
military  Mrvlce  and  throv:Kh  destruction  by 
enemy  submarines  It  has  been  iinp«»t>*>ible  to 
replace  those  fh'f s  with  tank  cars,  pipe  lines, 
baixts,  lake  ta:;i::r3.  r.nd  trucks,  in  spite  cf 
the  'act  that  your  Government,  the  petroleum 
Industry,  and  the  transportation  companies 
hav3  done,  and  will  continvie  to  do  ail  la  their 
pt)wer  to  mo\e  more  and  more  ill  ea.-^t.  And 
so.  aKhtu;;h  no  n:an  can  mi'.ke  any  valid  pre- 
dlctkns  m  wartime,  there  Is  no  a>surance,  as 
of  t'lday.  thai  you  will  have  enou^;h  ftiel  and 
hea.i.i;^  Oil  to  supply  your  next  winter's  sup- 
ply. On  the  tonliary,  the  pro.'-pect  as  of  to- 
day is  thai  your  s^iipphes  will  be  subsiamially 
rcstrictfd.  It  is  post^icle  tiiat  there  may  be 
Bcme  days  when  both  disiributors  and  con- 
burue-svwill  be  without  fuel  and  heating  oil." 

It  iS  aeacrally  concedetl  by  military  experts 
and  oiners  wiih  a  recognized  knowledge  of 
the  s-ubject  ihut  we  have  a  long,  h.ud  war 
cheai  ol  us  and  there  Is  no  prc^pert  that 
Amenaan  tank  biups  can  be,  for  .-ome  lime  to 
come,  diverted  fiom  ti.eir  pre-sent  m'.litary 
activif.es  to  any  great  extent  for  coa.stal  scr\  - 
Ico,  According  to  the  be.st  information  avail- 
able from  unofticial  sources,  approximately  493 
ships  have  l>een  sunk  m  the  Atlantic  by  Axis 
submarines  through  torpedoes  or  gunfire;  a 
iium.ber  of  these  vesaeU  are  tankers,  and  as  a 
result  of  these  losses  it  i.s  generally  conceded 
that  the  shlppnrg  shortage  constitutes  the 
greatist  bottleneck  of  our  national  war  effort 
i'!id  of  the  shipment  of  economic  supplies  to 
the   L..st  Coast  Slates.     A  couicrvaiive  esti- 


mate of  the  cost  of  the  496  ships  lest  amrunts 
to  approximately  $(»0.250.000.  The  amount 
of  cargo  lost  through  these  sinkings  may  be 
estimated  at  2  500.000  tons,  and  while  It  Is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  cart;o.  It 
may  be  safely  Et;.ted  a«  8250.000.000— making 
a  total  financial  loss  on  this  account  to 
$350  250.000. 

Our  coast  line  from  Ea-Mport.  Maine,  to 
K(y  West.  Fla  ,  was'  Inadequately  defended, 
e:;cept  for  several  ports  where  .^tacoast  for- 
tifications existed,  and  some  35  years  ago 
the  founders  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association  rccognlzirg  this  condition 
proposed  the  construction  of  an  Inland  pro- 
tected waterway  alo'ig  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  Boston  to  Miami.  At  the  present  time, 
this  waieiway  is  partly  completed  and  Is  In 
operation.  It  permits  ves'-els  loaded  to  a 
10-foot  draft  to  move  through  Its  channel 
from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
Between  Jacksonville  and  Miami,  the  draft  is 
limited  to  6' 2  feet.  From  the  Virginia 
Capes  to  Trenton  via  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  Chesapeal.e  and  Delaware  Canal  and  the 
Delaware  River,  there  l.s  a  27-foot  channel. 
Between  New  Yori:  H.irbor  and  Boston,  there 
Is  n  deep-water  channel  throuj^h  New  York 
Harbor,  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Cape  Ccxl 
Canal,  and  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Boston. 
The  continuity  between  the  Virginia  Capes 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  1^=  s^tymlcd  by  the  latk 
of  a  connecting  lirk  betv.een  the  Delaware 
niver  and  New  York  Harbor  There  Is  now 
before  your  committee  House  Re.<;clutlon 
1880.  a  bill  to  provide  for  thi'  immediate  au- 
thorization and  construction  of  the  Ncv; 
York  Bay-Delaware  River  section  of  the  At- 
lantic Intracoastal  Waterway  between  Ecr- 
dentown.  N.  J  .  on  the  Delaware  River,  to  the 
vicinity  cf  Eayreville.  N  J  .  on  the  Rarltan 
River,  which  If  completed,  would  provide  a 
continuous  inland  waterway  bpiween  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  Bostr.n.  Mns.*:.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide an  inland  waterway  route  to  every  port 
of  the  Hud.'^on  River,  every  pert  on  the  Ntw 
York  State  Canal  System  and  e\ery  pert  en 
the  Cicat  Lakes  and  St  I  awrence  River  for 
eci>nomic  purpo-es.  p.s  well  as  military,  and 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  by  u.~,lni?  the  Po- 
tomac and  Anacostla  Rivers  would  also  be 
accessible  to  vessels  of  23-foot  draft. 

For  military  purpc..ses.  It  will  afford  n  pro- 
tectfd  Inland  water  route  connecting  the 
Norfc  k.  Washington.  Philadelphia.  New  York, 
and  Boston  Navy  Yard-s.  .shortening  the  dis- 
tance between  the  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yards  by  150  miles  and  that  cf 
the  Norfolk  and  Washington  Navy  Yards 
v;lth  the  New  York  Yard  by  100  miles. 

Surveys  have  been  made  end  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  A'my  engineers  In  connection 
with  the  cunsTiuction  of  this  canal.  How- 
ever, its  construction  at  the  time  was  dis- 
appro\-ed  on  the  grour.ds  that  it  was  too 
costly,  not  urgently  neces.«ary,  or  economi- 
cally Justified  at  the  time  these  reports  were 
reviewed.  The  estimated  co.st  of  construction 
varied  from  $20,000  0^0  for  n  12-font  lock 
channel  to  approximately  $200,000,000  for  a 
27-foct-depth  cl'.annel  Kov.evcr.  all  reports 
crnceded  that  this  canal  was  essential  for 
the  completion  of  a  contlnuotis  interior 
waterway,  the  Intracoastal  Canal,  between 
Boston   and   Miami. 

With  the  attack  on  Pearl  Hcrbor,  condi- 
tions changed  Instantly.  National  defense 
plains  became  war  plans — a  paramount  issue, 
and  transportation,  both  commercial  and 
military,  became  a  serious  and  dlfflrult  prob- 
lem in  the  new  light  of  events,  and  still  Is. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  became,  and  still  Is,  In- 
fested with  enemy  submarines  that  have 
taken  an  appalling  toU  In  ships,  their  cargoes 
of  essential  materials,  and  of  humi'n  lives. 

If  the  so-called  missing  link  is  con- 
structed between  Bordentown  and  Sayreville. 
there  will  be  then  available  a  connecting  and 
protected  waterway  immune  from  submarine 
attacks  and  the  hazard*  of  the  sea  encoun- 


tered on  the  outside  route  It  would  permit 
vessels  to  enter  It  at  the  Vtrgmla  Capes  and 
proceed  to  B'jston.  The  capacity  of  vessels 
using  this  route  will  be  determined  entirely 
upon  the  depth  of  the  channel  and.  Inas- 
much as  the  controlling  factor  Is  the  depth 
of  the  channel  In  th.e  Che.>apeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal,  namely,  27  feet,  there  is  no 
apparent  good  rea.son  why  the  mi.ssing  link 
should  not  be  the  same  depth.  If  you  will 
take  the  cost  of  the  vessels  lejst  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  between  the  Virginia  Capes 
and  Cape  Cod  that  might  have  used  such 
a  channel,  also  the  value  uf  the  cargoes  which 
were  lost  through  the  sinkings  of  these 
vessels;  consider  the  number  of  lives  lort, 
the  delay  to  our  war  efforts  and  the  hard- 
Ehips  and  fU.Terlng  resulting  therefrom,  to- 
gether with  the  $-iOO,000,000  minimum  an- 
nual dlfferenti.ll  in  transportation  costs  that 
Federal  Loan  Administrator  Jeisc  Jones 
agreed  to  a.ssume  as  a  proper  charge  agaln.^^t 
the  Public  Treasury.  I  am  constrained  to  the 
opinion  that  you  will  f.grce  with  me  that  the 
amount  Involved  In  the  construction  of  this 
canal  is  not  tcx)  coctly  either  as  an  economic 
mcaiu:e,  a  war  measure,  or  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  I  also  believe  that  you  will  ag'-ec 
with  me  that  It  Is  now  urgently  neccs.'^aiy 
and  that  In  the  post-war  period  when  1'  w 
freight  rates  will  be  essential  for  cur  eco- 
nomic stability,  it  will  prove  economically 
Justified. 

If  this  connecting  link  had  been  con- 
structed In  accordance  with  the  ony:inal  rec- 
cmmendatlons  and  had  been  comj^leted  be- 
fore December  7,  1941.  It  would  have  proved 
of  Inestimable  value  to  the  Nation  from 
both  a  military  and  an  economic  viewpoint. 

It  would  have  ellmlnate^d  the  necessity  of 
ccastwise  vessels  using  (jnen  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  for  the  entire  distance  between  the 
Virginia  capes  and  Masj^achusetts  B?y.  It 
would  have  released  naval  and  Coast  Guard 
vessels  and  air  forces  from  patrol  duty  alcig 
this  stretch  of  the  Atlant.c  and  wou'd  h.nve 
permitted  cf  them  being  diverted  to  other 
waters  for  duty  where  enemy  submarines 
were  active  to  augment  the  small  patrol 
forces  In  such  waters  apparently  unable  to 
wholly  eliminate  the  submarine  m.enace.  It 
would  have  saved  many  ships  and  lives  and 
now  It  wcu!d  .'iervp  to  practically  eliminate 
all  danger  of  the  fuel  shortage  on  the  At- 
lantic coast. 

I  have  attended  several  hearings  before 
povernmental  agencies  In  connection  with 
this  project  and  on  each  occasion  I  particu- 
larly noticed  that  practically  the  only  ob- 
jections to  it  were  raised  by  the  railroads 
or  their  aflSIiates  and  associates  In  the 
event  of  further  hearings  on  this  project  dur- 
ing the  duration.  I  senou-sly  dcubt  whether 
under  the  conditions,  even  the  railroads  will 
offer  serious  objection.  It  Is  my  per.sonal 
conviction  that  in  view  of  what  this  pro- 
posed canal  means  to  the  Nation,  bo;h  from 
a  military  standpoint  and  an  economic  one, 
any  effort  to  defeat  It  would  be  very,  very 
close  to  an  unpatriotic  act. 
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HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF    PENNSYLVA.VIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
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Shipuunti  of  Batter  lo  Alaska 


f'-'-m    th*»    P*tt'brrph    Post-Gc/ett?    of  ' 
March  2,  1943: 

Two  years  c»o  this  month,  the  ler.d-len=e 
b  i2  was  arrrrriTed  bv  the  House  anr  Ssrate 
..z:^  c-1-.ed  bv  the  President.  T'j*  act  expires 
Ju...e  30.  and  tiie  Hcvn-e  CommiUre  on  For- 
c  :.T  A-taiTs  baa  ret  jmirended  u  aiiiim  u  iy 
Its  eXTcnsicn  for  another  yeiir.  Apprcvai  of 
the  extessina.  by  Cnajiess  is  virti:aJ!y  C!:rTa,:n. 

Ih?  ler..i-"icasc'  bi'l  delegates  brtad  powers — 
pcvst-rs  which,  at  the  time  the  biil  was  flr<^t 
ptTsented  and  under  the  ciicumacance^  then 
eiistinR.  were  con.-idered  by  many  as  beyond 
the  immediate  necessity  erf  provulmic  aid  for 
Britain,  which  »;js  tiie  primary-  purpoae  ot 
the  meaiure.  In  acc<  ptirg  the  h.U  2  years 
aito,  Conjjess  merely  added  a  terminal  date, 
and  a'^ked  for  quarterly  reporu.  »h.cti  weie 
duly  m««!e. 

'I'tie  crcumfltar.ces  have  c^l«nred  frrentlT 
since  Marda  of  IV4I  In  June  of  that  year 
Geimany  ItTinched  its  attr.clc  on  Hn?Bta;  la 
December  Jap;m  .'truclc  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  United  Nation*  w.re  Joined  early  m  1643. 
L'>n«»-lea."»e.  at  &^t  desq^ned  prtxEanly  for 
Britain.  ha«  become  a  reciprocal  arrent^enient 
between  the  United  Statrs  and  Its  allies  la 
the  world-wide  war  Powers  wh.ich  mii?ht 
liu\e  seemed  too  jreat  for  tbe  President  when 
the  country  whs  at  pence,  are  not  ton  great 
for  tbe  Canunarder  lii  Ctilef  of  a  nation  at 
war. 

And  there  Is  no  d-ubt  thnt  the  plan  has 
been  (rreatiy  bcnt-fic;al  m  carryinc  on  the  war. 
The  HoUBe  ccn?mittee  reprrts  that  lend-lea«e 
hae  operated  brilliantly  and  has  ta^en  "a 
powerful  force  In  halting  t^e  A-^l?  advance, 
and  til  ?«pportinir  the  tTnited  N«tion?"  olTer- 
sive.  '  Lew  s«ti.'»fa<mon  Is  erpresfed  refard- 
liUl  aid  to  China,  bnt  the  committee  states 
That  It  has  been  a.-^evired  purh  a.d  wiH  be 
forihctjmlna!  as  soon  as  It  If  physlrRlly  possi- 
ble The  fltrufes  nred.  of  doll.?r  VB:ue  cf  lerd- 
lease  ?l»!pment!<— »3  96©.PS0  000  to  Bittain. 
$1  .S32. 200,000  to  Rus.'^ia.  $2.39"?  193  000  to  the 
Middle  and  P«t  BTtst,  xr^  to  the  flr'-t  of  th's 
year,  and  *15S.7a8.O00  to  Chira  to  date— tell 
U\eiz  own  story.  And  the  tluw  is  steadUf 
Increu'^ing. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    HASSACirDEKTTS 

IM  THE  HOUS^:  OF  REPRBSETCTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp«alcer.  undt-r  leave  to  extend  my 
remaj-ks  in  the  Ricofto,  I  include  th« 
following   newspaper  article; 

CL.«»ta    TONS    OF    HCTTSB    AKB    SVOAM    tJCZmD    IN 
ALASKAN   POSTS 

Seattle.  March  6. — The  Seattle  PoBt-Int,oI- 
liuencer  »aid  tcday  th»t  enough  coffee  and 
butur  to  give  Ihe  40«  residents  of  Nome. 
Alaska,  thousands  of  pounda  each  was  landed 
there  last  October  by  the  civilian  reserve 
toed  sufiply  cSce. 

The  coffee  and  butter,  th*  paper  said,  were 
part  of  an  unexpected  smA  snaeeded  sbip- 
luMd  of  loodsttitta  for  which  there  was  no 
stcraiie  place  lu  the  community.  Much  of 
th.e  shipment,  the  ailicle  said,  has  spoiled  oa 
the  bench. 

••  Alaskans  charwd  the  sttiff  was  purchased 
Mid  r  dered  sent  by  Washington,  D.  C  .  and 
Chicago  Gcvernment  officials  to  whom  Ntinne 
vr.-s  only  a  place  on  the  map.  and  who  do  not 
realize    that    Its    present   civilian    population 


numbers  only  about  4*0  persona,"  the  paper 
said. 

Included  in  the  alle'ied  sMpinent.  the  paper 
s.-.id.  were  3&0  tens  of  butter.  173  teas  of 
i  ;T::e,  78  tons  of  salad  oil,  59  tons  of  soap, 
b.yi  tens  of  canned  m'.'k.  70  t:)i:s  of  canned 
pears.  7S  tons  ot  toalet  tissue,  and  78  tons 
of  dried  ejrgs. 

The  paper  said  lack  of  n  warm  storsJ»e  space 
r  lused  the  bniie  in  wmch  the  buticr  w,:? 
pucliL'd  to  irecze.  bursting  the  barrels  and 
wasiine  mucii  of  the  shlpmenT.  Canned 
pears  al'K)  b\irst  their  containers,  the  aiLlc'e 
?ald.  ard  the  re?t  cf  the  •hlpmert  is  espeeted 
to  deteMorwte  with  tlie  arrival  of  spring 
tiiaws. 

Tae  paper  said  Aln^kans  Kmrl  expressed  first 
dibbwlif!  :.ad  then  amai^ement. 

"This  thing  has  become  a  ]oke  the  Itu^h 
and  breao'th  of  Alaska,"  one  AlasJtAn  bu:::!- 
neEsm.in  w«s  quoted,  "it  is  incredible,  so  un- 
bel.evi.b'.e   it's   funny" 

Another  Alaakan.  the  paper  siad.  charged 
that  siauli^r  oc  urrcnces  had  Ixatpeued 
before. 

"This  Is  only  one  Instance,"  lie  q'unted. 
'Do  you  knew  the  Covetuaaent  aeut  150  cases 
0/  cajimd  sahniiin  to  NuIa:o  on  the  Yukon 
ri,er?  If  there  Is  one  thinu  Nulato  doesn't 
need  its  saWioii.  CatchUig  saiuiou  is  Nuia- 
to  s  s»ole  Industry." 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  wiacoNs:N 

IN  TKF  HOUBB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speakei',  on  Wedrie.sday,  March  10.  I 
called  attention  to  Uie  pernicious  activi- 
ties of  the  Wisconsin  State  tripie-A  com- 
mlLteemen  end  tlieir  field  men.  This  is 
a  niaiL-r  that  shotiW  have  the  attention 
of  this  House  immedlatelT,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  ;he  Ajipendix  of  Uie  RaccsD  a 
letter  fronx  Roeco*  SnuLh,  presUient  of 
the  Wisconsia  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  a  copy  of  a  Brimeocraphed  letter 
which  has  been  broadcast  throughout  the 
Slate  of  Wisconsin  and  which  un- 
do'jbtedly  has  the  backing-  of  the  United 
S:aie,s  Departrient  ol  A^ri'^ulture: 

WiSCflMSBI  Pabv  Bubbsxt 

F-aOKSAXICN    COBPCB/.TIQIf. 

Madtsoft.  Wa.,  Marcii  9.  1943. 
Hon     I..«»WtEMCl  H.  SSOTH, 

Washing  tan  D  C. 

Deab  ConcaxasxAN  SacrrH:  Ycu  will  note 
from  the  enclosure  that  the  iruiiieT3t{ra«ii 
marhiiies  belonpnf  to  the  Agricuitttr*!  Ad- 
justTTceiit  Adaaluiat ration  are  migh-ty  busy. 
You  will  »lso  note  that  at  the  reque.st  ol  the 
State  af  ricultural  aidjustinent  admmiauatitn 
cumruttee  and  theii-  field  men.  county  com- 
miitces  are  becoming  quite  active  in  an  ag- 
gieasive  camptn^n  to  Oood  Sen»U)«  »iid  Ccn- 
gjessmen  with  letters  asnd  teieframs  c»rryiij? 
oxdt  th£  retyaests  oi  tlae  biu-cBUcrata  hi  the 
Detmrtm<eiit  of  Agrixuiture. 

The  Wifaconaio  State  trtpie-A  cconmtttee 
and  thtir  field  men  h*ve  practunUly  com- 
pleted their  series  at  district  and  county  «grl- 
cuitural  ad]«stB»ent  adnujustration  meetirgs. 
These  InTlted  %o  &tt«act  diatrtct  meetings  were 
the  county  agricultural  adjustment  admini?- 
traticn  committees,  a..d  then    held  women. 


Th'r»e  {r.'i+<»^  to  nttfnd  eruntr  mee^'r??  were 
cm-nt"  ard  tcwn-'hip  njrirtiltural  ?dj-ii.^tnnent 
adTit'nisTnuicn  ccAirmttrrmen  and  th-^ir 
wives  No  one  W's  ss>Td  to  attend  th^'^e 
meetinc?  er.rv^t  t'le  rtiid  emplcvces  of  f.-.e 
ag-iculiural  adjtr-tmfnt  pdrrln.Ptr.itlnn. 

WL'^rcnsm  farmers  rereiit  TT'irhlr-non 
bmcnucmt?  InTT^di-;?^  thr'.r  pencaft.it  Str-te 
With  rirtr-.'s  rhnrrcs  !eve!fd  a^iin.'^t  the  B'g 
FctiT  Farm  OrtTtir!:zH-*rns.  t.'ie  Extension 
8'.TTxe.  ard  the  Fnrm  Hlcc 

Th*re  r.rp  r—o  isf^rps  mvclvcd.  and  they  are: 

1  Centrahz^d  Washington  bureaucratic 
ccntrcjl  over  P-grlcultun!  politics  vcnms  agri- 
culniral  policies  developed  by  farmers  and 
auThcrired  by  Conn"eF« 

v:e  rcogn'ze  the  neces?!iry  of  bureaucrrts 
In  the  EdTninistratlon;  however,  they  must 
rot  replace  Cbncrrss  and  the  p?cple  In  fbrra- 
ins;  gn-ernmental  poricles. 

2.  Furmlr.? — "only  a  wny  of  life"*  vers'^is 
faiTnin'^ — "a    business  " 

Ore  prf3tip  ccntrr.ds  that  farming  should  ^e 
nothing  mere  thnn  a  way  of  life,  ard  s^^\l;d 
be  closely  srrpprvis'ed  and  heaviTy  subsJd'.zed 
by  the  G<TreTr!ment  for  the  sc'-e  of  cheap 
food.  They  would  prant  the  producer  cf  fed 
only  the  bf.re  comforts  of  life,  but  would  not 
pe-mtt  farmers  to  prcdxice  food  on  a  sound 
business  basis. 

V.nsconstn  farmers  believe  that  farming  Is  a 
business  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

Farmers  want  oiirj'  parity  pilces  in  tlie 
open  mar!tt?t  place  We  have  held  over  100 
meetings  with  farm  groups  this  winter,  tir.d 
not  m  any  eaee  ha-»e  they  supported  the 
philosophy  of  tncenti'TB  p«Amenti.  Partlc- 
tiiarly  when  cur  n.atu2nal  income  ta  the  hif(b^ 
est  on  record,  shcaridn't  there  exier  cxnu  a 
time  wh«n  farmers  may  maiataln  s  positiaa 
of  dignity  when  they  may  receive  from  the 
conatimer  a  fair  price  without  Gcvernment 
subsidy? 

We  recognize  tta»t  there  are  periods  when 
it  may  l»  in  the  public  Interest  to  provide 
Government  aid  to  fanmers,  but  if  we  are 
to  subscribe  to  the  phlloecphy  that  Govern- 
ment payments  be  paid  at  this  tlaae,  Uiea 
we  mre  declatLog  to^the  world  that  aigriculture 
must  always  be  a  subsidised  ludViFU-y.  Ooe 
of  the  p,rea>est  issues  in  aciricvilitiral  hifitoi^ 
is  at  stiUic.  and  the  deci.siuu.  mad:^  w.il  largely 
detei-miue  the  atattis  of  the  A£U«rica.n  larmcr 
In  oui-  human  scciety. 
ReiapectluUy. 

Uoaccs.  Smith. 

Prenuirnt, 

Tnin*  A  ATVf.auD 
Farm''r-com'n.tieemen  admlatatration  and 
the  tiipte  A  farm  profcrrm  In  general  hus 
been  chaltenged.  Parm-Moc  Senators  actir* 
tar  tbe  powerful  Parm  Bureau — cxtfnacn 
leaders  are  up  ta  their  neeXs  >n  a  Moody 
campaign,  to  wreck  tbe  natioual  farm  pro- 
gram and  any  mo\e  that  gives  the  farmer  a 
nglkt  to  speeit  for  haxaelf. 

1.  Addtticnal  teed  wtacat  has  keen,  refused 
farmeza  wtien  w«  still  haive  275^000.600  bubels 
in  Government  stcrage  of  the  l.loO.OaOJW^- 
bushei  soppiy  on  hand. 

a.  We  need  lecd  wheat  at  S&  pcresnt  of 
parity  prices  to  htoU  dowm  the  coat  of  pro- 
ducing niDc,  eggs,  and  meat. 

b.  We  ha've  kept  more  tarood  sows  and  cows. 
We  hasve  anttieipsEtcd  oistarntrg  more  chicks 
wlth^  the  theuRbt  la  mind  of  xutiBg  feed 
wheat  to  incrcaae  prodoction. 

c  There  Is  no  reason  why  feed  wheat 
should  be  held  back  when  cnr  present  cup- 
ply  Is   eaoa^  to  run  tie   ccuaxry  2  years. 

2.  The  approfjclailon  for  hsceniive  payw 
mentB  to  get  increased  production  of  wae 
eropa  has  been  tnraed  down  by  the  Hooa* 
subcommittee. 

a.  The  whole  m.ove  Is  an  organiaed  attcn^it 
to  discredit  the  administration  s  farm  p-il  cy. 
II  the  farm  policy  can  be  upset  and  the  lid 
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taken  off  food  prices,  speculative  Interests, 
and  lncldentai:y  large  corporation  farm3  that 
a-e  backing  Far.n  Bureau  and  supporting 
Extension  Service,  stand  to  make  millions  of 
dollars  and  the  small  farmer  wont  be  a  bit 
better  off  than  he  was  before. 

b.  Incentive  payments  will  make  it  poc«l- 
ble  to  get  further  Increases  in  production 
without  increases  in  food  costs  to  consumers. 

c.  Incentive  payments  to  farmers  are  the 
jtame  as  3-  to  5-yrar  contracts,  guaranteeli  g 
8  percent  profit  to  war-production  plant*-, 
furh  a.s  the  pcwdor-plant  contract  at  Merrl- 
mac.  The  li  centive  payment,  like  the  con- 
tracts, is  for  extra  effort  and  extra  risks. 
Payments  for  high  ccsts  of  beyond-ncrnial 
•afe  production. 

3  Drastic  changes  have  been  recommended 
to  Congress  to  abolish  trlp'e  A  and  farmer- 
committecmen  administration. 

a.  The  question  is.  Are  farmers  going 
to  run  their  own  bu.«ine88?  Some  think  it 
oi'ght  to  be  run  by  nonfarm.  so-cal'.ed  tech- 
nical experts  who  never  had  a  bl:ster  on 
their  hands.  It  wiU  be.  if  undercurrents 
now  working  In  Washington  and  elsewhere 
succeed. 

b.  Elimii  atinij  farmer-commltteenien  will 
r\:n  the  food -product  ion  program  on  the 
ro:ks.  People  don't  realize  how  much  the 
Nation  and  the  war  Is  dipondent  upon  the 
work  of  triple  A  committeemen. 

c.  How  do  you  think  farmeis  wi'.l  fare  nftrr 
the  war.  without  their  triple  A  farm  organi- 
sation? 

HOW  TO   nCKT  BrtCK  TO  S.AVE  OUR  PROCR.\M 

1  Write  or  telegraph  our  Congressman 
William  H  Stevenson,  WiishlnRton.  D  C. 
a'to  our  Senator  Robzrt  La  Follette  and 
Senator  ALErANnrR  Wil'^y,  Wa.shlngton,  D.  C. 

(H)  State  that  you  bei.eve  war  food  produc- 
tion WiU  suffer  without  farmer-commlttee- 
iren  organization. 

(b)  That  the  fertilizer  and  lime  program 
uill  practically  discontinue  without  triple  A 
committeeman's  support. 

(c)  That  improved  farming  practice  recom- 
n^.endatlons  cf  extension  and  other  technical 
groups  will,  as  previous  to  triple  A,  fall  on 
deof  ears  if  not  bncked  and  sold  by  triple  A 
cornniltteeinen 

d)  That  farmers  will  not,  as  a  whole, 
•ccept  and  put  into  practice  increased-pro- 
ducilon  methods  lecommended  by  college 
whlie-colIar  men.  The  pa.st  10  years'  e?tperl- 
ence  has  proved  they  will  li.'-ten  to  suggestions 
Iroin  fellow  dirt  tarmers 

(e)  State  hew  triple  A  has  increased  pro- 
dviLt'on  and  soil  fertility  on  your  farm  and 
In  your  community. 

(f)  Explain  the  need  for  the  ever-normal 
granary  and  price-support  programs. 

tgi  State  that  Farm  Bu;raii  controlled  ex- 
tension will  not  receive  cooperation  of  farm- 
ers in  rival  larin  cri^ani/allon  localities,  such 
as  farmers'  union  local.** 

2  Contact  your  farm  organizations,  such 
fi.s  farmers'  union,  fanners'  cooperative.'',  etc. 
Request  their  support  of  triple  A. 

3.  Contact  businessnieii.  professional  men. 
and  their  orgiuiizatlons.  Request  their  sup- 
port of  triple  A. 

4  Hold  meetings  in  ycur  community  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  farmers  to  write  their 
Conjjres.smnn  and  Sonators. 

5  Contact  educators,  such  as  vocational 
acricultural  teachers,  superintendents  of 
schools,  country  scIiodI  teachers,  your  min- 
l.ster.  and  otliers.  Retiuesi  tl-.em  to  write  and 
support  the  triple  A  J  arm  program. 

THINK    -ACT — NOW 

If  we  are  to  hold  the  vital  freedom  we  have 
gained,  to  elect  men  to  think  and  act  for 
our  local  farm  weliare,  then  we  must  think 
and  act  new  to  enlighten  the  men  m  Wash- 
in^tc.i  whom  we  have  e>cteci  to  think  a::d  act 
lor  cur  uut;onal  wclXare. 


Russia  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

Of     WEST    VlRlilNlA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  rxii-nd  my  remark^  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  Include  therein 
an  editoiial  recently  publi.shed  in  the 
Wheeling  Inl;^lli«encer.  which  I  bcHeve 
expre.sse.s  the  proper  attitude  re.spcctins 
the  aid  given  to  Rusria  under  our  lend- 
lease  program: 

RUSSIA     AND     TME     WAR 

Despite  offlc!r4l  V.'ashington's  evident  con- 
sternation, we  believe  Embassador  Standley 
performed  a  public  service  by  his  assertion 
that  Stal.n  is  withholding  from  the  Russian 
people  the  truth  about  America's  war  aid  to 
them 

His  statement  should  help  clear  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  lot  of  fog  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  busy  producing  ever  since 
Hitler    Invaded    Ris.^ia. 

Washington  tesir.s  to  be  deeply  concerned 
over  what  effect  the  Standley  statement  will 
have  on  official  American -Ru-s-sian  relations. 
We  doubt  If  there  Is  much  ground  for  that 
fear  if.  indeed,  the  fear  e.tists.  Mr.  St.ilin 
takes  no  cffon.=e  at  blunt  language.  He  uses 
it  himself  and  has  directed  not  a  little  of  it 
toward  his  allies  in  ths  war.  So  long  as  the 
stream  of  war  supplies  keeps  coming  in— as 
we  believe  It  has  and  should— Mr  Stalin  will 
be  content.  And  tils  attitude  now  and  here- 
pfter  will  be  charged  in  no  way  by  what 
Mr  Standley  says.  Nowhere  should  tht.<;  be 
better  appreciated  than  in  Wn.'hlnr.ton,  where 
the  real  fear,  we  suspect,  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  lo»e  faith  in  the  fiction— 
and  we  use  the  word  advisedly — that  Russia 
and  the  United  States  arc  engaged  in  a 
great  Joint  enterprise  to  free  the  world. 

Undoubtedly,  Admiral  Standley  spoke 
without  having  consu!tL>d  with  his  Govern- 
ment, which  was.  we  w  add  think,  a  serious 
breach  of  diplomatic  discipline  For  this 
he  probiibly  merits  a  rebuke  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  essence  of  what  he  said.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  he  is  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  Is  Washington  to  know  what  the 
Russian  Government  is  permitting  its  people 
to  learn  about  American  war  aid 

We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  Stalin  Is  do- 
ing Just  what  Standley  says  he  Is  doing. 
More<iver  we  think  this  Is  a  matter  of  no 
Importance  whatever,  so  far  as  the  official  re- 
lationship between  WashluKton  and  the 
Kremlin  is  concerned,  or  so  far  as  prosecution 
of  the  war  Is  concerned  Its  Importance  lies 
In  helping  reveal  to  the  American  people 
the  reni  purpose  of  Russia  In  this  war.  We 
think  Senator  Wheeler  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  said: 

"The  reason  Stalin  isn't  telling  his  people 
about  our  aid  Is  becau.se  Stalm  is  a  realist. 
He's  for  Russia  first  and  last  He  isn't  for 
the  four  freedoms  and  never  will  be,  because 
he  couldn't  be  for  them  and  still  be  a  Com- 
munist." 

From  thp  very  beginning.  Stalin  hag  com- 
plained publicly  about  the  lack  of  assistance 
given  Ru.ssia  He  spoke  pointedly  on  Fevcral 
occasions  about  the  failure  of  his  allies  to 
open  up  a  second  front  against  Germany. 
And  within  the  past  several  weeks  he  pro- 
claimed pubhciy  that  Russia  is  carrying  on 
alone  against  Germany.  Indeed,  so  far  aa 
any  of  the  record  we  have  seen  shows  to  the 


contrary,  Stalin  has.  from  the  first,  empha- 
6lr:ed  to  the  Russian  people  that  they  had 
onlv  thcmsohes  to  depend  upon 

We  s?e  no  particular  objection  to  this.  If 
Stalin  can  get  more  out  of  the  Russian  people 
In  this  way,  and  if  he  Can  at  the  same  time 
condition  their  minds  for  a  Russian  peace 
w'.ien  tiie  w.ir  Is  over,  that  is  a  Russian  uilair. 

What  wo  do  object  to  is  the  fairyland  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Government  toward 
Russia  and  the  war.  Why  can  t  we  be  as 
realistic  as  Stalin  Is? 

Russia  is  fighting  Germany  because  Ger- 
many attacked  Russia  and  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  Russia  Russia  i.sn't  fight- 
ing Japan  because  Japan  has  done  nothing 
to  Russia  Rursia,  In  other  words.  Is  Inter- 
ested In  Russia  and  In  no  other  country. 
And  Russia  will  be  primarily  for  Russia  when 
the  time  comes  to  make  a  peace 

We    are   Interested    in    helpltiR   Ru.ssia   only 

because  she  is  fighting  a  country  with  whom 
we  are  at  war.  Russia  Is  doing  a  better  job 
BKalnst  Germany  than  is  anybody  else  In  the 
United  Nations  line-up.  So  It  is  only  the 
part  of  enlightened  self-interest  for  this 
country  to  keep  on  sending  war  supplies  to 
Russia,  whehcr  or  not  the  Russian  people 
a'e  told  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
war  supplies  In  their  hands  probably  are 
more  effective  against  Germany  than  In  the 
hands  of  any  others.  Including  our  own  And 
that,  if  we're  sensible.  Is  all  we  are  Interested 
In 

Lefs  face  these  facts  as  they  are.  Let's  be 
content  with  the  Job  Russia  is  doing  In  beat- 
ing up,  for  her  own  s»ike,  an  enemy  of  ours. 
But  let's  quit  this  silly  pretense  that  we  and 
the  Russiat's  are  part  of  a  great  crusade,  not 
only  to  mat-e  democracy  si^ife  in  the  world, 
but  to  spread  it  throughout  the  world 

Unless  we  do  clear  our  minds  of  this  fic- 
tion, and  unless  -e  see  t(j  it  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know 
the  score  when  the  war  is  over,  we  are  In  tor 
some  distressing  times  at  the  peace  table. 


F.  S.  A.  Menu  for  Mcxicr.n  Asriculhircl 
V/orlicrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or  CALiroRNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  March  12.  1913 

Mr.  ELLIOTT,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  I  addre.s.>ed  you  regarding  a 
menu  for  feeding  Mexican  national.s  sent 
out  by  the  Farm  S?curity  Administra- 
tion. Thi.s  menu  wa.s  .sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Ivan  MeDaniel.  an  attcrney  of  Los  An- 
peles.  He  is  of  hich  caliber  and  his  woi  d 
is  his  bond.     I  quote  from  his  letter: 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  menu  which 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  re- 
quired agricultural  emplovers  In  California 
to  use  m  feeding  the  Mexican  nationals 
brought    in    as   agricultuial    workers. 

My  purpc.'-e  wa.s  to  point  out  the  in- 
ju.stice  of  thi.s  menu  that  was  sent  to 
Mr.  McDaniel,  a.s  it  would  place  addi- 
tional biirden.s  upon  our  farmers  who 
secure  Mexican  workers  to  assist  in  har- 
vestin.e  our  acricultuial  crops. 

On  February  20  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  B.  Baldwin,  Administrator  of  the 
Farm   Security   Administiation.  staling 
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that  he  was  astoni.^hed  to  hear  of  the 
reported  requirements — that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  regulation.s.  He 
further  stated  that  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  had  made  no  such  re- 
quirements or  even  recommended  such 
feedine  regulations  a.s  reported  to  me. 
but  in  the  same  letter  he  admitted  that 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  had 
sent  a  menu  to  the  Eh  Giorpio  Fruit  Cor- 
poration. Apparently  Mr.  Baldwin 
.started  a  check  to  find  out  who  in  m.y 
Di.^trict  had  been  given  the  menu  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  for  the 
Di  Giorgio  Corporation  has  large  hold- 
ings in  my  District.  He  took  it  for 
granted  it  came  from  my  district,  not 
knowing  that  it  had  been  sent  from  Lo.s 
Ange]e.s.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  menus  were  distributed  by 
hi-'  organization  in  the  Western  States. 
While  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion maintains  they  had  nothina:  to  do 
with  it.  last  week  into  my  office  walked 
Mr.  L.  I.  Hewes.  who  has  charjie  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  Farm  Secur- 
ity Adminir.tration.  and  that  gentleman 
.sat  in  my  office  and  told  me  that  he  would 
take  full  responsibility  for  the  menus  and 
.«aid  he  would  like  to  see  a  copy  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  same  as  that 
.sent  out  from  the  San  Franci.sco  office, 
admitting  that  they  knew  of  the  menu. 

After  bringing  the  menu  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Conjrress  I  heard  that  a  radio 
commentator  had  commented  on  my  re- 
marks and  indicated  that  I  did  not  have 
all  the  facts.  I  again  contacted  Mr. 
McDaniel  and  quote  from  his  letter  of 
February  19.  1943: 

On  February  3.  15-13.  Mr.  R  V  Moore,  a 
representati'. f  of  the  Farm  Security  Auminis- 
iraticn  came  to  my  office  and  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  George  Lyen.  who  is  associated 
with  mc  in  the  pir.otice  of  law.  I  was  return- 
ing from  Wi.-h::i;:tcn  at  the  tim?.  During 
this  conference,  which  had  to  do  with  cer'  In 
contracts.  Mr  Mt>ore  stated  that  the  Farm 
Security  Adniin.straiion  had  menus  for  use  In 
feeding  the  Mex.ci'ii  ni.tifxials  and  that  :f  ue 
would  write  to  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration otfK.e  in  Sin  t^aiuiico  thry  wou;d  fcr- 
waid  the^'e  menus  to  us.  Accordincly.  on 
February  9  Mr  Lyon  wrote  to  the  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administration  in  San  Francisco  on  other 
mu»ter«  and  mentioned  the  menus  as  follows: 
"At  our  conference  yoti  stated  that  If  I 
requested  it  you  would  send  me  sample  menus 
for  use  in  feeding  the  Mexican  nationals  I 
wou'.d  appreciate  receiving;  these" 

Th^realter,  and  on  or  about  February  12.  a 
copy  of  the  men. IS  wMch  I  sent  you  was  re- 
ceived frcm  the  Farm  Secu'-ity  Adm;nhtration 
offlce  in  San  Fianclsco. 

Whether  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration did  or  did  not  prepare  the  menus 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
had  distributed  them.  Mr.  Baldwin  ad- 
mits to  one  case.  Mr.  Hcwcs  stales  that 
he  is  rciponsible  for  the  mailing  from 
the  San  Francisco  ofi&ce  and  Mr.  Moore 
discu.ssed  the  menu  and  suggested  that 
the  F.  S.  A.  oflBcc  be  contacted  for  copies. 

Why  does  the  F.  S.  A.  send  out  these 
menus  if  they  are  not  advocating  the 
program?  It  cannot  just  be  a  su?£?ested 
diet  for  we  of  the  Western  States  have 
ha(  Mexican  laborers  since  long  before 
the  F.  S.  A.  was  ever  dreamed  of. 


After  a  few  years  of  dealing  with  some 
of  the  bureaus  in  our  Government  I 
know  that  tactics  and  suggestions  of  this 
kind  are  often  the  forerunners  of  de- 
mands. 


Lease-Lend  Without  Strings 


EICTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


The  Real  Ruml  Plan 


OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^ES 

Friday  March  12.  1943 

Mr  EBERHARTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  un-    I 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial   ; 
fiom  the  Tribune   (Scranton.  Pa.)    for  , 
February  27.  1943: 

lEND-LEASE    WTTHOUT    STRINCS 

If  one  program  of  our  Governn.cnt  has 
paid  ofT  dividends  in  checking  the  Axis  march 
of  aggre-ssion  it  is  the  lend-lease  program. 
Not  oniy  did  the  weapons  and  supplies  from 
lend-lease  enable  European  belligerents 
fighting  the  Axis  to  stand  up  against  the 
mechanized  force  Hitler  and  hi.«  associates 
were  ab;e  to  employ,  but  the  program  proved 
a  timely  vehicle  for  conveis.on  of  American 
civilian   industry   to   mUitary   production. 

America  has  truly  beccme  the  arsenal  of 
democracy.  The  aid  we  have  been  able  to 
give  our  allies  has  counted  heavily  in  turn- 
ing the  tide  against  the  Axis.  Now,  when 
we  are  eally  hitting  on  all  cylinders  on  ti.e 
production  front,  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take TO  limit  the  lend-lease  program  or  ham- 
string it  with  restrictions.  Let  Icnd-kare 
be  continued  in  its  present  form. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12,  1943 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  today.  March 
12.  entitled  "The  Real  Ruml  Plan,"  by 
Mr.  Mark  Sullivan: 

The  Real  Ruml  Pi  an 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

ANSWERS  TO   QUESTTONS 

Whether  tlie  country  Is  to  get  the  Ruml 
pay-as-you-eam  tax  plan  depend-s  now  on 
Congress  as  a  whole.  The  preliminary  bill, 
written  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Ls  not  that  plan.  When  the  bill  gets 
on  the  flcor  of  the  House,  attempt  will  be 
made  to  change  it  into  the  Ruml  pay-a5-you- 
earn  plan.  The  attempt  has  many  backers 
and  wUl  be  eamefit. 

Right  now.  with  some  27.000,000  citizen* 
making  out  tax  returns,  is  a  good  time  to 
make  the  pay-as-you-earn  plan  understood. 
For  that  purpose  consider  an  average  tax- 


payer. Say  his  name  is  Doe.  In  aesiunlng 
Eoe's  averageness,  we  can  only  be  approxi- 
mate and  typical,  as  to  figures  and  other 
conditions. 

Say  Doe»  yearly  Income  Is  MOOD  Say,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  he  is  a  man  who 
receives  the  same  income  every  year — last 
year,  this  year,  future  yeara.  Say  his  income 
tax  is  1400  a  year. 

Consider  Doe  luider  the  existing  system. 
On  March  15  he  pays  the  quarterly  Install- 
ment of  his  tax,  $100. 

After  paying.  Doe  U.  under  the  extstlrg 
system,  right  where  he  was  before.  He  still 
owes  three-fourths  of  his  tax  on  last  year's 
income.  »300.  And  he  also  owes  the  tax  on 
this  year's  Income  up  to  March  15,  about 
another  $100.  Doe's  debt  to  the  Government 
remains  1400. 

Under  the  existing  system.  Doe  will  go 
thioush  liie  always  owing  the  Government 
s.me  $400,  Next  June,  alter  paying  aaother 
$100.  he  will  stin  owe  half  the  t;.x  on  last 
years  income — and  the  tax  on  nearly  half 
this  year's  Income,  And  so  in  September 
and  December,  Dee  is  always  a  year  behind. 
He  will  die  a  year  behind. 

Now  consider  Doe  under  the  proposed  Ruml 
pay-as-you-earn  plan.  Under  this,  D  >e  on 
March  15  w^uld  pay  •IOC.  the  same  as  under 
the  existing  system.  Bat  under  the  Ruml 
plan.  Doe  wotiid  now  be  up  to  date,  in  the 
clear.  In  the  next  3  months,  he  would  be- 
come subject  to  another  $100  tax.  This  he 
would  pay  on  June  15,  and  again  be  up  to 
date.     And  so  on  throughout  his  life. 

Instantly  arises  the  question  which  critics 
of  the  Ruml  plan  ask.  Wouldn't  the  Govern- 
ment lose?  Well,  the  Government  .ertalnly 
would  not  lose  this  year.  For  Doe  this  year 
would  pay  under  Ruml  plan  the  same 
amount  he  pays  under  the  existing  system. 
The  Government  would  get  the  same  amount. 
I4C0  And  the  same  next  year  and  every 
year,  so  long  as  Doe  lives — in  every  year,  the 
Government  would  get  from  Doe  the  same 
amount  under  the  Ruml  plan  as  under  the 
exis'ing  system.  So  far  aa  Doe  Is  an  average 
end  symbol  of  all  taxpayers,  the  toUl  the 
Government  would  get  would  be  about  the 
same. 

Theoretically,  there  is  a  point  at  which,  on 
paper,  the  Government  might  seem  to  lose. 
That  is  when  Doe  dies.  Under  the  existing 
system.  Doe  will  die  owing  the  Government 
$400 — his  wife  and  chUdren  or  other  heirs  will 
be  called  on  to  pay  it.  But  under  the  pay-as- 
you-earn  plan.  Doe  would  die  In  the  clear — 
or  at  least  not  owing  more  than  the  tax  on 
his  earnings  for  a  few  weeks,  never  more  than 
3  months,  in  money  never  more  than  $100. 

This  question — whether  the  Government 
would  lose — is  tangled  with  contentious  argu- 
ment and  counterargument  (as  this  writer 
knows  from  many  letters  received) .  It  seems 
fair  to  say  this,  that  over  a  period  of  years  tl.« 
CJovcinment  would  lose  something,  theoreti- 
cally. In  Does  case,  if  he  lives  30  years.  th« 
Government  will  fail  to  get  $400  over  the 
period  as  a  whole — fail  to  get  one  MOO  pay- 
ment out  of  30  such  payments.  As  to  all  tax- 
payers as  a  group,  tte  Gcvernraent  would, 
over  a  period  of  years,  lose  1  year's  taxes.  The 
period  would  depend  on  the  life  expectancy  of 
the  present  generation  of  taxpayers,  perhaps 
about  20  years. 

But  to  this  there  are  answers.  One  is.  if 
the  Government  really  wants  that  final  $400 
from  Doe's  heirs  30  years  frcm  now,  treat  it 
separately  and  call  it  what  It  ii»— an  inheri- 
tance tax.  Actually,  lu  practice,  as  respects 
all  taxpayers  as  a  group,  the  Government,  over 
the  period  of  life  expectancy,  would  adjust 
itself — whether  by  a  slight  Increase  in  annual 
tax  rates  or  what  not. 

Doe  is  a  presumed  average  man  who  gets 
the  same  Income  every  year.  There  are 
classes    of    taxpayers    ouUlde    the    average. 
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which  th*  proposed  plan  would  affect  m  spe- 
cial ways.  Persons  whose  income  last  year 
was  greater  tiian  this  would  get  an  ndvan- 
tng? — they  would  pay  less  taxes  Many  of 
these  are  persons  who  last  year  had  consid- 
erable earnings  in  civilian  life,  but  this  year 
are  in  the  Army  and  get  only  Army  pay.  For 
some,  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  have  to 
pay  taxes  on  la^t  year's  Income  out  of  this 
year's  small  earnings  As  respects  the  Gov- 
ernment's toiul  rtvenue  the  pre.^ent  year. 
this  will  be  b.i lanced  by  persons  whose  in- 
Bome  this  year  is  increased,  and  by  new  tax- 
payers. 


War    Is    the    Army's    Business — Lei    li>e 
United  States  Army  Run  It 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

(If    PL.VNSYI  VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau  March  12.  19U 

Mr.  WALTEn  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  tlH>  followiiv^  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  March 
11,  1943: 

W.\R   IS   T:IE   AP.MY'S   business;    let   the   tJNIXED 
STATES    AR.MY    RUN    IT 

Who  are  the  best  Judges  of  the  means 
America  must  use  to  win  the  war? 

A  CongresFman  ccncei  iiecl  for  the  comfort 
of  hl.s  Constituents  in  a  single  district  of  a 
Single   State'' 

An  editor  live  to  leu  thousand  miles  from 
the  fiyhting  fronts,  with  no  Inkling  of  the 
grand  strategy  of  the  high  command'' 

Plain  John  Cuizen.  dropping  in  for  a  beer 
on  liis  way  home  frcm  work,  arguing  that 
coiKscriptlcn  must  slop  at  this  point  or  that? 

Or  the  national  leaders — mihtary  and  ci- 
vilian— who  have  intimate  knowledge  of 
every  phase  of  me  problem  and  who  liear  the 
terrible  responsibility  of  victory  or  defeat:" 

There  Is  only  one  answer  for  Americans 
with  the  courage  of  real;.«m.  It  cannot  be 
evaded  on  the  ground  that  the  Army  prt)- 
gram  to  have  8  200.000  men  in  service  by 
the  end  of  the  year  inean.s  heartbreak  and 
aacrulce  In  thou.sands  of  homes  which  have 
until  now  been  touched  llKhily   by    the  war. 

This  is  not  to  Siiy  th:it  the  Pr^-sident  or 
Cabinet  members  or  generals  should  be  free 
from  iTitici.snv  Tlie  people  under  whom  tliey 
hold  their  authority  retain  the  nglit  to  chal- 
lenge it.  S.ime  critics  of  the  Army  expansion 
program  are  deeply  in  earnest  in  their  con- 
tention that  the  natioi^l  economy  will  not 
fupport  fiphtmg  forces  of  the  size  con- 
templated 

Our  enlarued  Army.  Navy  Marine  Corps. 
and  Coast  Guard  will  bring  more  than  11.000.- 
0)0  men  und-r  arms  Fur  months  t.pponents 
have  prote<;t.'d  that  the  Increase  would  strip 
American  factories  of  manpower  to  a  point 
where  we  ci  aid  no  longer  equip  our  services. 

T!ie   debate   has   been  calm   and   carefully 
rea--oned  on  the  whole      But  sooner  or  later 
a  roiuitisive  re.spon.se  had  to  be  givrti      We 
bt>lle\e    It    was   furnished   on   Tuesday    night    I 
In  the  -speech  of  Secrctarv  of  War  Stimson. 

Mr  Stimson  d"alt  first  wuh  the  military 
problem  of  having  sufficient  American  fight- 
ing men  to  carry  on  an  aggressive  war.  to 
6tr;ke  hard  and  svnftly.  to  take  advanUge  of 
what  he  terms  *the  priceless  opportunities 
which  are  already  opening  up  for  us  '  Cur- 
tailment of  the  Army,  he  eald.  would  be  a 


graver  blow  than  any  lo.<;.«cs  likely  to  be  suf- 
fered in  battle. 

But — more  Important,  perhaps — he  made 
It  clear  that  military  plan.s  have  been  bal- 
anced against  t!ie  factors  of  manixjwer.  pro- 
duction, slupping.  and  equipment.  Civilian 
authorities  were  consiilteci  and  the  accumu- 
lated research  of  the  Oovernmeut  taken  Into 
consideration. 

The  decision  was  that  America  can  build 
and  equip  tlie  forces  she  needs.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Joint  chief,-,  of  st.'.fl  and  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

We  do  not  laelieve  that  any  of  the  opposi- 
tion is  competent  to  disregard  it,  for  no  one 
is  as  close  to  the  core  of  the  problem  as  the 
men  who  have  drawn  the  blueprint  for  our 
military  future. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  road  far  more  difficult 
than  the  one  we  have  followed  this  far.  It 
may  mean  a  draft  of  labor-  a  general  service 
act  similar  to  England's  It  may  mean  longer 
hours  and  it  will  certainly  mean  harder 
work. 

But  we've  picked  our  leaders  The  chips 
are  down.    They're  playing  our  hand 

We  muit  never  forget,  as  the  game  grows 
more  tense,  that  there's  no  short  cut  to  vic- 
tory, no  easy  chair  route  tu  Berlin  and 
Tokyo, 


Lynn  Hero  Awartied  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Medal  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridnu.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spenkrr,  Lynn.  Mass., 
is  proud  of  her  fli'.litin'^  men.  and  ri},'ht 
now  .she  is  bul^in'.;  with  pride  for 
Commander  John  J.  Twomey.  The  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  medal  has  been 
awarded  to  Lynn's  f^rsi  major  hero  of 
World  War  No.  2  for  heroic  and  coura- 
geous conduct  as  commandm'.;  officer  of 
a  United  States  vessel  during'  operations 
in  Aumist  1942, 

Commander  Twomey's  coura^-e  com- 
mands attention  even  m  lhe.se  days  when 
men  rise  to  the  stature  of  heroes,  even 
in  these  days  which  witness  thousands  of 
heroic  aols— not  to  mention  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  couia.i'eous  acts 
w  hich  are  never  known  or  told.  Let  me 
read  the  ofTicial  citation: 

For  heroic  and  courageous  conduct  as  com- 
manding otticer  of  a  United  States  ve.ssel  in 
August  1^42  In  spite  of  damage  to  his  ves- 
sel and  subsequent  fires,  and  although  se- 
verely injured  him-self.  Commander  Twomey 
brought  h:s  crippled  vessel  into  pi  s:tion  and 
to\^ed  a  di.sabled  ve.ssel  until  relu  vtd  by  a 
salvage  tug.  This  operation,  conducted  under 
most  adverse  conditions,  was  undoubtedly  an 
Important  factor  in  the  successful  salvaging 
of  the  vessel  m  tow.  His  splendid  seamanship 
and  Initiative  in  an  emergency  reflect  great 
credit  upon  Commander  Twcmey.  his  com- 
mand, and  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

Lynn.  Mass..  is  proud  of  her  hero,  not 
only  becau.se  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
form;) nee.  but  because  he  is  a  symbol  of   I 
Lynn's  many  boys  who  are  flghtm-  for 
their  country.    The  heart  of  Li'nn  beats 


with  pride  becp.u  c  Commr.nd  r  T'-vcm^-y 
now  represents  the  courage  and  devotion 
of  all  the  boys  of  Lynn.  W"  in  America 
have  known  many  men  who  were  preat. 
not  only  as  individuals,  but  because  they 
were  reprt\sen'ative  of  hundreds  of  un- 
known men  who  shared  similar  char- 
acteristics. Daniel  Boone  became  the 
symbol  of  the  bold  vision  and  ready  cour- 
age of  America's  pioneers:  Paul  Revere 
became  th-'  symbol  of  America  s  alertness 
and  readiness  for  action;  the  Minute 
Men — Davy  Crockett.  Robtit  Fulton,  and 
these  and  many  others  are  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  America,  becau-e  of  what  th(  y 
accomplished,  and  becati.se  in  that  ac- 
complishmeni  they  represented  the  spir- 
it of  the  ape  and  tlie  men  of  that  ag(\ 

It  is  by  no  means  an  exaggeration  to 
point  to  Commander  Twomey  as  tjie 
symbol  of  Lynns  field ing  men.  Surely 
his  courage  was  manifest,  his  devotion 
plain,  his  conduct  exemplary.  And  we 
all  know  that  similar  acts  of  courape  anci 
hcroi.sm  are  occuring  every  day  thiough- 
otit  the  world,  possibly  not  a.s  outstanding 
or  as  Significant  as  Commander  Two- 
mey's action,  but  certainly  performed  by 
men  who  are  made  in  the  same  mold. 

The  city  of  Lynn  knows  that  it  has 
heroes  and  many  of  them.  Commander 
Twomey  has  done  more  even  than  his 
citation  states,  for  he  iias  b»  come  a  sym- 
bol, a  living  and  proclaimed  example  for 
every  citizen  of  Lynn  to  take  pr'de  in. 
For  every  citizen  in  Lynn  knows  another 
hero,  and  it  is  for  that  hcio  that  Com- 
mander Twomey  stands. 


Deserving  a  Ra>se 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  rrNNsy;  VANIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr,  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  tlie  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
fi'om  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
of  March  11.  1943; 

DESERVING    A    RAISE 

Ne.\t  Monday  the  House  in  Washington  la 
to  consider  a  bill  that  would  grant  a  $300 
annual  cost-of-ll-. ing  bonus  to  postal  work- 
ers, to  be  efltctive  until  6  months  after  the 
end  of  the  war  A  Senate  committee  has 
favorably  reported  a  similar  measure 

Temporary  legislation.  adt)ptfd  in  the  fir.al 
d.iys  of  the  last  Congrc.s.<!,  expires  April  30. 
If  a  new  measure  is  not  adopted  by  that  time, 
pay  rates  for  postal  workers  will  revert  to* 
figures  that  have  not  been  changed — except 
for  this  temporary  bill— since  1925. 

The  Increase  of  t3C0  being  proposed  comes 
close  to  the  15  percent  raise  allowable  in  in- 
dustr>-  under  the  Little  Steel  formula 

Under  the  handicaps  of  reduced  personnel 
due  to  service  in  the  armed  forces,  and  a 
much  greater  volume  of  mail,  the  pa-tal 
workers  have  been  carrying  on.  The  mcrenie 
that  the  pending  bills  would  provide  is  de- 
served. 
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Kosse,  Tex.,  Proves  Its  Pat-ictism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridajj.  March  12.  1943 

Mr,  LUTHER  A,  JOHNSON,  Mr, 
Speaker,  Congressman  Wright  Patm.\n 
recently  placed  in  the  Record  tables  and 
statistics  showing  that  Texas  leads  all 
other  Slates  in  having  tiie  highest  per- 
centage of  its  population  in  the  armed 
forces  during  this  war. 

There  is  in  my  district  a  town,  Kosse. 
Tex,,  having  a  population  of  881.  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau,  and  from  this 
town  and  community  there  are  now  in 
the  service  of  their  country  the  large 
number  of  250,    This  record  probably  ex- 
ceeds that,  on  a  percentage  basis,  of  any 
other  town  or  city  in  the  United  States. 
Rev,  William  H.  Sealy.  pa.stor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  of  Kosse,  Tex.,  has 
furnished  me  an  alphabetical  list  of  the.se 
250  names,  and  he  advises  me  that  all  of 
them,  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment, 
either  lived  at  Kosse  or  in  that  commu- 
nity, and  while  a  few  of  them  had  moved 
away  at  the  time-  of  their  enlistment, 
they  still  considered  Kosse  as  their  home. 
A  large  burnt -wood  plaque  has  been 
made  with  tlie  names  of  each  of  the.se 
burnt  into  it.  and  there  is  to  be  an  un- 
veihng  of  this  plaqtie  in  their  honor,  at 
Ko.sse     Tex.,     on     Sunday     afternoon, 
March  21. 

The  spirit  actuating  this  patriotic 
celebration  by  the  citizens  of  Kosse  is 
an  evidence  of  the  same  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism which  prompted  the.se  young  men  to 
enlist  in  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  de- 
fen.se  of  their  country,  and  is  symbolic 
of  the  patriotic  fervor  of  these  loyal 
Americans. 

The  record  made  in  this  small  com- 
munity is  so  outstanding  that  I  feel  it  is 
worthy  of  being  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates. 


Florida  Barge  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


And  if  the  wcrk  now  were  begun  im- 
mediately, it  could  be  dug  in  time  to  avert 
a  repetition  of  this  winter  s  acute  fuel  short- 
age on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Congress  appropriated  $6.425  000  of  the 
amount  authorized  in  the  Mansfield  bill,  for 
deepening  and  widening  the  uitracoastal 
canal  Now  the  canal  advocate?  are  asking 
for  $44000.000  more  to  cut  the  barge  canal 
through  Florida.  Authorities  have  said  it 
could  be  constructed  in  10  months.  In  fact, 
refponfjible  firms  have  proposed  to  do  it  in 
that  time. 

The  House  appropriations  comn^ittee  will 
consider  the  appropriation  at  a  meeiiug  next 
Friday.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  entire 
Nation,  and  of  the  Gulf  coast  and  the  east 
coast  particularly,  that  it  be  granted  and  the 
barge  canal  dug.  Thus  the  eastern  oil  short- 
age can  be  relieved,  and  at  less  co^t  than  the 
shipment  of  petroleum  and  its  products  by 
other  means  entails. 

The  all-over  program  authorized  by  the 
Mansfield  Act  of  last  year  contemplates  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  intracoastal 
canal  all  the  way  from  the  Rio  Grande  up  to 
Newark.  N.  J.,  the  upper  terminus  of  the 
Atlantic  inland  waterway.  The  Florida 
Canal  will  link  up  the  two  Inland  arteries. 
Representative  McCormack  has  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  extension  of  the  Atlantic 
inland  waterway  from  Trenton  to  New  York. 
Texans  will  advocate  it  at  a  committee  hear- 
ing Tuesday. 

This  program  not  only  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  oil  transportation,  but  will  give  the 
Gulf  coast  its  greatest  commercial  asset  since 
the  development  of  the  cotton  industry.  It 
will  be  a  great  bloodstream  of  commerce, 
enriching  this  entire  section  with  trade  and 
industrv.  And  not  the  lea-st  of  its  benefits 
will  be"  the  relief  it  will  aflord  of  the  dis- 
criminatory transcontinental  rates  which 
shippers  now  must  pay. 

If  all  friends  of  the  canal  wrll  write  or  wire 
their  Congressmen  urging  their  support  of 
the  canal  project,  it  will  help. 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday   March  12.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Houston  Post 
of  March  8.  1943,  entitled  'For  Florida 
Barge  Canal'  ; 

FOR  FLOR'DA  EARCE  CANAL 

If  the  Government  had  proceeded  promptJiy 
with  construction  of  the  barae  canal  across 
Florida,  provided  for  in  the  Mansfield  bill.  It 
could  have  been  completed  by  now. 

L^:x::ix— App 74 


Freedom  and  Security  in  a  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOE  STARNES 


OF    ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr,  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  March  6,  1943: 

Dr.  Paty.  members  of  the  first  graduating 
class  of  1943;  'We  face  a  world  at  war.  Scenes 
of  carnage  are  found  on  a  thousand  batt!e 
fields.  The  skies  are  filled  with  fighting  men 
and  planes.  On  the  seven  seas  fierce  and 
bloodv  naval  battles  are  being  waged.  Sub- 
marines are  on  the  prowl.  Their  deadly 
charges  are  tearing  the  vitals  of  transports 
and  freighters  carrying  men  and  equipment 
to  the  firing  lines,  and  destroying  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  All  this  is  a  part  of 
a  world  tragedy,  bringing  to  a  climax  the 
death  struggle  between  the  forces  of  hate, 
intolerance,  and  lust  for  power  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  forces  of  Justice,  tolerance,  and 
freedom  on  the  other. 

More  significant  than  the  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic supremacy  between  "have-not"  and 
■have  "  nations  Is  the  clash  ol  the  dictator- 


ships with  the  drmocrncies  of  the  earth.  The 
philosophy  of  an  all  powerful  state  which 
dictates  cverv  act  of  the  citizen  is  being 
tested  in  the  crucible  of  battle  wuh  the 
philosophy  of  private  enterprise,  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  unfettered  political  and 
religious  freedom. 

Against  Uiis  somt>er  backgrotmd  you  face 
the  future.  Everything  we  hold  dear  is  at 
stake.  The  spreading  fires  of  war  threaten 
to  engulf  and  destroy  our  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic security. 

For  countless  ages  the  desire  for  freedom 
has  burned  fiercely  in  the  human  heart  No 
I  other  country  in  all  history  has  hitherto 
guaranteed  a  fuller  measure  of  freedom  to 
,  Its  citizenship  than  ours.  The  Declaration 
!  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
]  Bill  of  Rights  have  been  translated  from  an 
i  expression  of  political,  religious,  and  per- 
;  sonal  idealism  to  a  living  reality.  Under  the 
j  benign  protection  of  our  Constitution  a  Gov- 
I  ernment  by  law  was  instituted  which  hii^ 
I  enabled  us  to  guarantee  fi-ee  expression,  poh- 
I  tical  activities,  and  social  Justice.  These 
I  rights  which  we  proclaim  as  inalienable  are 
I  denied  or  unduly  circumscribed  in  every 
I  country  where  stat«  socialism  Is  In  effect. 
j  The  stifling  of  free  enterprise;  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  own  property  and  use  It  for  a 
!  profit;  the  denial  of  free  speech  and  the  cen- 
I    sorship  of  press  are  natural  consequences  in 

a  socialistic  state. 
1  Freedom  and  security  are  the  two  mo.st 
]  natural  desires  of  the  human  race.  How  to 
i  attain  both  without  the  loss  or  impairment 
!  of  the  other  has  always  been  a  problem  which 
'  challenged  the  genius  of  economists  and 
I  statesmen.  The  economic  system  under 
I  which  we  have  grown  to  be  the  richest  and 
I  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth  is  one  of 
i  private  ownership  and  free  comoetitlve  en- 
i  terprise  based  upon  the  profit  motive  It  ha.s 
I  produced  the  largest  national  income  and 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  history.  Our 
wage  scales  are  the  highest;  our  working 
hours  the  shortest;  cur  public-school  system 
th.c  best;  cur  postal  service  the  moft  effi- 
cient; our  public-health  program  the  most 
progressive,  and  our  way  of  life  measured  in 
terms  of  freedom  and  prosperity,  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  the  long 
and  varied  career  of  mankind.  Whenever 
competition  has  been  stifled  or  monopolies 
created  by  the  unscrupulous  we  have  set  up 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances  by  govern- 
mental action  which  gave  us  umpired  com- 
petition to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong 
and  introduced  a  decent  spirit  of  fair  play 
which  has  enabled  free  enterprise  to  flourish 
and  provide  comfort  and  security  for  the 
thrifty  and  the  ambitious. 

Tlie  immediate  and  first  order  of  business 
confronting  us  is  war.  Our  objective  is  the 
ccmpiete  annihilation  of  the  military  power 
of  the  Axis.  There  must  be  no  compromise 
with  the  forces  of  evil.  Tliere  will  be  no 
armistice,  nor  a  negotiated  peace.  Our  terms 
are  "unconditional  surrender."  Just  and 
tolerant  peace  terms  must  be  imposed  upon 
the  vanquished.  After  the  sacrifices  this  gen- 
eration muEt  make  to  win  this  war  they  have 
r.  right  to  expect  and  enforce  a  lasting  peace. 
The  following  must  be  amongst  the  actions 
taken  when  peace  has  been  er.tablished   m 

order  to  accomplish  cur  aims;  (1>  The  trial 
ar.d  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  bringing 
on  this  war  and  for  the  atrocities  they  have 
inflicted  upon  innocent  end  helpless  people; 
(2 1  Restoration  of  lands  and  goods  of  de- 
spoiled nations  and  just  recompense  for  their 
illegal  use  or  destruction;  (3i  TJr^.c  destruc- 
tion of  the  heavy  industries  of  Japan;  (4i  The 
sup?rvislon  and  control  of  the  industrial  life 
of  Germany  and  Italy  to  prevent  the  re- 
arming of  these  nntions;  (3i  Actual  occupa- 
ticn  and  supervision  of  the  Axis  nai  ona 
until  i>cace  terms  have  been  ccmpl."  d  with, 
stable  pchtical  governments  of  the  ircc  chcca 
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of  the  people  have  been  established;  and. 
(6)  The  t?iiar;tnty  of  the  territorial  integrity 
cf  smaller  natiiiMS. 

Everv  intelligent  American  knows  v,e  cnnrct 
withdraw  irom  cur  ri'!^ponsib:lity  and  posi- 
tion of  leadership  In  the  post-wrr  future  We 
must  follow  through  and  win  the  buttle  of 
pMc«.  Modern  Inventions  In  the  fields  cf 
transportation  and  communication  huve  an- 
nihilated time  and  space  We  muM  dlf charRe 
cur  obligations  to  ovirselves  and  lo  our  ue  g.i- 
bcrs  lo  lead  the  world  Inlo  a  new  era  of  co- 
operation, peace,  end  underfeiaiidiiig.  The 
peace  must  be  kepi  throigh  some  lorm  tl 
collective  secvirlty  in  which  we  muiit  particl- 
pmte  without  loss  of  sovereignly  <jr  ireedom 
cf  action.  All  this  talk  of  a  world-wide  or- 
Kanl7.atlon  of  Uniietl  Nations  In  which  all 
ibe  nations  would  be  incorporated  in  a  world 
Bup«c»tBl«  is  Idealistic  nonsense  and  would 
be  aulclde  for  the  political  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Slates. 

It  is  blghlv  important  that  we  assist  In  a 
World-wide  revival  of  trade.  ArtlOclal  bar- 
riers stifle  free  trade.  Invite  retaliation.  In- 
crease hostile  re^ciions  In  other  nations,  urd 
Incubate  wars.  Without  1<  weriiin  '  ur  stand- 
Hrd.i  rf  lU'lng  we  can  ai.d  we  rnubt  be  a  gcod 
neixhbcr  to  al!  nations  by  the  promotion  of 
wcid  trade.  Upon  the  ability  lo  produce  and 
(..change  good.*,  wares,  aid  merchandit>e  de- 
pends the  8tab.hty  and  ecuncmic  security  of 
a  nation.  There  Is  a  suJHclent  amount  of  nat- 
ural wealth  m  the  tislds.  forests,  mines,  and 
seas  of  the  earth  to  provide  a  di-grce  of  tco- 
ncmic  security  and  happiness  for  all  nations 
and  all  peoples  withoui  waging  wars  to  ob- 
tain It.  DLsUloution  by  trade  la  good  will  is 
to  be  preferred  to  economic  rape  and  world 
wars. 

At  home  our  first  order  of  business  with 
the  advent  of  peace  Is  to  restore  democratic 
government  and  democratic  processes.  It  has 
been  neceesary  to  delegate  uuusuhI  poweis 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  to 
the  Chief  Executive  to  assist  lUm  as  Ccm- 
mander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces  to  wage 
n  local  war.  These  rights  and  powers  the 
Con.?res3  delegated  are  years  and  must  be  re- 
captured and  restored  to  ycj  If  we  are  to 
remain  a  democracy. 

Every  true  Ame.ltiin  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  Amercan  democracy  has  to  offer 
In  coatra.st  to  dictwtor.hip.  Our  democri.cy 
Is  a  mothod  of  conduciiu^  government.  Dic- 
tatorship is  a  stale  of  being  governed. 

Amerlcanisni  means  a  state  which  is  wholly 
subortiinate  to  the  will  cf  the  f>ecple.  Dlc- 
tatorfhip  means  a  people  wholly  subordinate 
to  ihe  will  ot  the  state. 

Amenc  tuism  means  decentralization  of  au- 
thcrlt.'  in  government.  Dictatorship  means 
absolute  centralization  of  autborlty  In  gov- 
ernment 

Americanism  is  a  rotation  of  officeholders  as 
n  result  of  free  elect.'oiis.  Dictatorship  is 
entrenched  power  In  the  hand*  oX  cfllcehold- 
ers  whose  tenure  reels  up<.)n  the  abolition  of 
free  elections. 

Americanism  is  cjoverrment  authority  cur- 
tailed by  a  system  of  ciietl:?  and  bal&ncas. 
Dictatorship  repit, entjs  uncurbed  power  over 
the  lives  of  its  sul)jecis. 

Americani.sm  rejects  the  Idea  that  the 
majority  m  iv  exercise  a  tyranny  over  the 
minority.  Dictatursliip  Is  the  ruthless  sup- 
prtssioii  of  uH  mim.niiis 

Amer.can  demucrucy  develcps  leaders.  Dic- 
tatcrship   (Unelr.pes  foU'^wers 

In  Americiinism  the  discipline  of  the  Indi- 
vidual l.s  seir-impo^ec!  In  diitatorship.  the 
cli.scipiine  of  the  Individual  is  state  imposed. 

Americanism  means  complete  reiigiou.s 
freedom.  Dlctaton-hip  metins  the  right  to 
worship  under  sufferance  of  the  '^tate 

Americanism  means  freedcm  of  press— free- 
dom to  print  in  oppisition  to  government 
pchcles  D'ct  itrrship  means  prcs-s  cen<»crship 
and  imw  i.tinment  for  printing  m  opf>csition 

XO    tliC    jL.-.  U'. 


AmTlcanlsm  g:narantees  freedom  of  as- 
.«emblnae  Dictatorsh.p  means  siale-con- 
iroled   a.s.^mb!age. 

A;ncricani.-m  niean.s  frceium  of  Individual 
exprrsaicn  In  art.  .^c-ence.  aid  enierpriie. 
Diclator«-h  p  means  the  complete  rPKimen- 
tatlon  of  thought  and  feeling  in  all  fields  of 
lile 

Americanism  represents  freedom  of  pri- 
vate enterpri.se,  the  funrt.m  o(  the  st.ite 
be.ng  limited  to  the  preservation  of  ccmpe- 
titlon.  Dictatorship  represent  a  business 
and  Industrial  economy  under  the  "planning" 
of  state  bureaucrets. 

Americanism  reccgnlzes  that  property 
rights  must  be  respected  by  the  state  as  well 
as  so-called  human  rights.  Americanism  re- 
jects the  fallacy  that  there  Is  any  sharp  dlc- 
lirction  or  conflict  between  property  rights 
and  human  righta.  Dictatorship  abolishes 
both  the  property  rights  and  the  83-callcd 
human  rights  of  me  individual 

Americarilsm  permits  the  free  choices  of 
coiu-Umers  to  determine  the  ch  iracter.  qual- 
ity, and  abur.dance  of  production.  Dictator- 
ship bends  all  pn.duciion  to  the  will  and 
necesfiitlrs  of  the  siate.  denying  the  free 
choice  cf  consumers 

Americanism  sa;  s  that  individual  security 
is  not  to  be  prfserveti  al  the  price  of  liberty. 
Dictatorship  promibes  individual  security  in 
return  for  the  .^urender  of  liberty  but  in- 
variably reneges  on  us  promise 

Americanism  Is  bused  upon  tolerance — 
racial  and  religirns.  Dictatorship  is  bused 
upon  hate — racial,  religiou-s.  and  economic. 

The  threats  to  Ameiuaiusm  do  not  arise 
from  foreign  armies  alone  They  rest  even 
more  upon  the  presence  and  activity  within 
our  bord;  rs  of  those  who  owe  alLi^.ance  to 
Stalin.  Hitler,  and  Mu.'-solmi.  The  experi- 
ences of  this  generation  have  siv  wn  beyond 
any  doubt  that  tlie  iiiemit  s  wiiJnn  a  ciAintiy 
may  be  and  often  are  more  dieiii^crous  lo  it-^ 
welfare  than  are  the  enemies  witiiout.  Na- 
tional defence  docs  not  consist  alone  in 
bringing  our  armed  forc^^.  to  a  slate  of  com- 
plete eff.cieiicy.  It  consists  even  more  In  pre- 
paring ti'.e  morale  of  the  Am*  rican  people  to 
resist  the  Inroads  of  totalitarianism  uixin 
public  thougnt.  Our  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual drfensiis  are  even  more  important  Iran 
our  bombers  and  destroyers.  Unless  we  are 
convinced  In  the  depths  of  our  spiritual  be- 
ings that  Americanism  is  worth  living  and 
dying  for.  It  will  avail  us  little  to  spend  bil- 
lions upon  our  armed  forces. 

The  naticnul  unity  which  is  e5srnt|al  in 
this  time  of  crisis  must  re.st  upon  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  Americanism  will 
outlive  all  the  dictatorships  for  the  simple 
reason  that  It  satisfies  the  agele.ss  demands 
of  men  for  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and 
secu/ity  on  the  other 

Our  first  obligation  in  the  post-war  era  is 
to  the  soldiers,  sallois.  and  murines  whu  \mU 
bring  victory  to  our  banners.  There  must 
be  no  unemployment  and  bread  lines  for  our 
gallant  fighting  men  when  they  come  horn". 
I  suggest  a  policy  of  the  Setertive  Service 
Svstem  inversely  In  dealing  with  the  reha- 
bilitation, vocational  training,  and  employ- 
ment of  our  rrturnlnc  warriors.  1  liey  foutlit 
t  ■)  preserve  democracy  and  econo-mc  security 
They  must  find  both  at  home  at  the  end  of 
the  war  Th.'v  were  in  a  stlct  pre.ercntlal 
class  to  fight  on  the  batt'efirlds  of  the  world 
for  their  country.  In  simple  Justice  they 
must  be  given  preference  in  employment  on 
the  battlefields  of  peact  ui  the  country  they 
saved. 

The  conversion  of  our  iiidiMtrial  life  from 
war  to  a  peacetime  .status  will  be  a  challeng- 
ing problem  and  will  provide  employment  and 
opportunities  fcr  new  types  of  industry  in  a 
new  world  Undoubtedly,  many  t^f  the  huge 
war  e.-tablishmt^its  In  the  South  have  a 
peacetime  value  which  should  be  utilized  to 
the  luUtst  m  order   Uiat   the  iticluslrul  di- 


ve'.cpmcnl  of  the  Sculh  rray  continue  to 
grow  apace.  This  will  mean  increat.ed  income 
and  additional  opportunities  for  economic 
development  In  this  region.  We  have  ex- 
ploded for  all  time  the  theory  that  southern 
labor  lacks  skill  and  technic;ue  There  have 
been  more  records  e^tabii.'hed  In  efficiency 
and  ecoi'omy  of  production  In  the  southern 
area  thi.n  any  other.  And  the  loyalty  of  our 
labor  13  proven  by  the  fret  there  has  not  been 
a  single  major  labor  disturbance  with  lU  at- 
tendant disruption  of  vital  producucn.  This' 
Is  a  tr  bute  to  the  working  men  and  women 
of  the  South. 

It  la  fp.ilacious  to  assume  that  only  the 
Federal  Ocvirnmcnt  should  engage  In  post- 
war plannir.g.  Fr  vatc  birslness  must  remain 
the  greatcol  employer  cf  labor.  Pilvate  en- 
terprise has  furnished  us  genius  In  business 
organization  and  management.  It  has  en- 
couraged skill  and  daring  It  has  opened  the 
dnors  of  opportunity  ard  prov  dd  us  with 
wealth  and  comfort.  What  a  multiplicUy  of 
avenues  we  have  at  our  disposal  to  provide 
employment  and  ercnomlc  security  in  the 
post- war  p^rivd.  After  years  of  war  and 
w::ste.  rationing,  and  restraint,  and  the  c.r- 
cum«CTiblnR  of  civilian  consumer  goods,  we 
shall  be  face  to  face  with  tlie  ne;e=s.ty  of 
providing  f"od  and  raiment  to  hll  our  ele- 
mental iietd.s — miil'ons  cf  homes  to  build  ar  d 
renovate,  tliousanda  of  buiines-s  establish- 
ments to  build  and  repu.ri  the  development 
of  new  ur.es  of  plastics,  chemlcnls,  and  power. 

Reepondlrg  to  the?e  needs  will  call  for  the 
best  In  our  .aystem  of  free  competitive  busi- 
ness enterprise.  It  provides  agriculture, 
business  avd  labor  wi»h  the  opportunity  to 
work  cut  post-war  pr<  blems  in  a  helpiul 
iitniot-phere.  Productive  capacity,  manage- 
ment genius,  and  labor  techn.qui'  must  co- 
iiMcrale  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  human 
family  made  so  acu"e  by  the  world's  grentest 
trapely 

Tlie  tr»"m''ndous  expansion  of  oi'r  airp'ane 
industry  since  1940  h  ;s  b- rn  oi.e  of  the 
marveLs  of  the  agi  .'^  In  "'^e  '.res  cf  war  and 
research  plants  and  laboraioiies  of  our  avia- 
tion companies  we  are  foigviig  for  ihe  future 
in  the  air.  The  di.cov.rics  mi.de  in  mctor 
power  and  equ'pment  and  the  l??sons  learrcd 
In  arena  of  5ky  combat  will  be  u-»d  to  our 
advantage  In  establishlne  the  Rrcaiest  air 
transportalKjn  system  in  the  world  In  this 
field  our  Army  air  transport  hcs  pioneered 
and  developed  methods  of  operation  and 
management,  overcome  the  elements,  ob- 
tained Invaluable  meteiologlcal  data,  and 
established  bases  throughout  the  world 
Ba?ed  upon  these  experiences.  Improving 
upon  the  eqtilpment  at  hand,  we  can  and  will 
become  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the  peace- 
times Pkles  of  the  universe. 

From  the  fires  of  adversity  and  the  de- 
mands of  necessity  will  come  substitutes  of 
various  t^  pes  to  meet  cur  needs.  Chief 
amongst  these  will  be  alloys  and  plast.cs. 
Never  again  will  the  race  be  so  dependent 
upon  steel  and  heavy  metals  to  meet  its 
Civilian  needs  as  in  the  pa.^t  Many  of  the 
new  things  brought  about  will  be  vast  im- 
provements upon  the  o'.d  In  our  search  for 
substitutes  and  fecurlty  the  chomif-'.s  ai.d 
c-cientists  with  their  to  t  tubes  and  retori.s. 
and  their  laboratory  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries will  bring  to  us  many  new  uses  for 
age-old  resources  From  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, the  forests,  and  the  eanh  will  come  new- 
discoveries  and  magic  byproducts  to  aid  us 
in  providing  ample  3*vuriiy  for  ail  our  wants. 

To  supplement  and  integate  planning  and 
employment  policies  cf  private  enterprise  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  i;o\e;nmcnts  should 
devote  their  energies  and  facilities  for  pro- 
viding n''ed»«d  public  work.s  Today  more 
than  a  hundred  executive  agencies  of  the 
^Vderal  Goveri.ment  are  spending  In  excess 
of  ilSOOOOOCO  and  muih  time  in  post-war 
planning.  The  Congress  .should  create  an 
agency  by  law  to  correlate  the  planning  of 
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private  enterprise  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  agency  should  be  equipped  wuh 
the  ablest  men  av.iilabie  m  the  l^ids  of  edu- 
cation, pub'.ic  h-'alh.  hlghwr.y  and  nlrport 
constri:cticn.  public  building'^,  and  other  pub- 
lic works.  Furthcimore.  it  should  be  imple- 
mented by  law  with  the  power  to  correlate 
Us  prOiiram  with  those  of  3. ate  and  local 
governnunts. 

I  note  wuh  pride  our  own  b  Inved  State 
of  Alaban-.a  has  embarked  upon  a  program 
of  pc^t-war  punning  for  i. ceded  public  fa- 
cilities which  enhance  the  functions  of  the 
State  and  enrich  our  lives.  The  Slate  is 
wif-ely  making  previsions  for  cooperation  with 
local  governme lit.-!  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment After  all.  one  of  the  most  important 
pha.ses  of  pcst-v.a;-  planning  by  governmental 
agencies  i^  the  planning  to  be  done  at  the 
"grass  root>"  of  democracy  by  local  povetn- 
ments  The  clearest  expression  and  deepest 
understanding  of  the  welfare  of  a  free  people 
.•-lems  from  the  art  of  local  self-government. 
Local  plannin<;  will  provide  the  most  direct 
txrres.sion  of  the  real  needs  of  our  people. 

Education  has  suffered  and  will  continue  to 
suffer  thrcu  UioiU  the  war.  Our  youth  Is  be- 
ing called  to  the  colorsi  our  cdutailonal 
plants  are  being  converted,  in  part  to  war 
uses.  While  this  has  been  nccesfary.  the 
tragedy  of  It  all  lies  In  the  fact  that  after 
the  war  we  will  need  as  never  before  trained 
mind3  to  help  direct  the  plans  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  Nation.  With  the  c-nning  of 
peace  we  must  redouble  our  efTnts  to  provide 
proper  training  for  our  youth  Tho.-e  who've 
Fchool  careers  have  hern  Interrupted  should 
be  assisted  by  a  grateful  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in  or- 
der to  complete  their  careers  We  must  have 
longer  school  term.s.  more  vibrational  training. 
better  trained  and  paid  teachers  better  build- 
ings and  equipment.  Here  all  agencies  of 
Government  can  assist. 

Our  publtc  h'*alth  system  in  Alabama  has 
been  a  model  for  other  States  and  nations. 
On  a  recent  vi'it  to  Central  and  bjuth  Amer- 
ica It  was  with  pride  that  I  heard  a  noted 
public  health  authority  spenk  in  hghcti 
terms  of  our  public  health  system  here  m 
Alabama.  In  the  constiuciion  of  additional 
hospitals,  the  u;c:er^e  in  the  number  of  pub- 
lic health  clinics,  and  the  provision  for  Im- 
proved sanitation  facilities  we  can  ci^ntinue 
to  Inci-ease  our  economic  security  by  con- 
quering or  controlling  diseases  that  prey  upon 
the  human  family.  This  generauon  has  b?en 
healthier,  stn  nger.  and  sturdier  than  the  la.st. 
It  is  our  hope  that  public  health  facilities 
plus  a  physical  development  program  in  cur 
.■schools  will  produce  stronger  and  better  men 
and  women  in  the  fu'ure. 

The  Federal  Government  must  construct  a 
f-irategic  net  of  transcontinental  super- 
highways whirh  will  become  arteries  of  trade 
and  commeice  m  peace,  and  vital  c(>mmuni- 
cation  and  supply  rcu'es  in  war  To  imple- 
ment this  svstem  the  States  must  continue 
to  improve  "and  extend  Slate  highway  nets 
of  strategic  and  commercial  value  Stale 
highways  can  and  will  be  implemented  by  a 
system  of  feeder  roads  In  the  form  of  larm- 
to-market  and  community  roads  to  be  con- 
structed by  State  and  local  governments. 

The  improvement  of  rive.s  and  harbors, 
and  the  construction  of  multiple  purpose 
dams  on  navieable  waterways  are  highly  de- 
sirable. Such  projects  sfmulate  ccmmerce. 
open  the  way  for  the  development  of  natural 
jcscurces,  provide  protection  against  the 
ravages  of  uncontrolled  floods,  and  afTord  a 
method  for  the  fullest  utilization  of  our 
power  resources 

New  uses  for  power  are  being  created  each 
day.  Nothing  will  conirifcute  more  to  the 
sUmulaiion  cf  Industry  and  enhance  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  our  people 
than  a  freer  use  of  electric  power.  Tlie 
Scuih  with  its  myriad  streams,  each  of  which 


Is  a  potential  pcv.-er  reservoir,  and  Us  un- 
tapped natural  resources  will  profit  more 
frcm  ilie  improvement  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  power  potentialities  than  any 
other  region  To  a  large  extent  otir  eco- 
nomic dcvelr.pment  depends  vpon  our  win- 
ning the  fleht  for  an  equitable  adjustment 
cf  intcrterriiorlal  freipht  rates,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  navigable  vaierways.  and  the 
full  development  of  our  power  possibilities 
for  l.,clory  and  farm. 

All  these  possibilities  are  open  to  us.  Their 
n  ahzation  is  incentive  fcr  intell.gent  plan- 
ning, ccoperative  acvlon.  Their  complete  lul- 
fi'ment  affords  opportunity  for  wealth  and 
happlresp  and  economic  security  such  as  no 
other  people  have  ever  enjoyed 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
memb.-r  of  this  graduating  clns.^.  It  read  in 
parti  "Exams  start  Friday  Gniduaiion  will 
be  on  March  6.  Doesn  t  seem  I  Fhauld  be 
graduating  from  coliet-e  now  I  know  so  llttie. 
The  future  looks  dark  but  I  have  a  chance  to 
change  it  and  that  is  nil  I  want  or  could 
expect."    That  letter  was  from  my  sen. 

May  I  speak  to  this  wonderful  class  of 
yount;  American  citizens  as  a  repr.-sentative 
father''  Our  hearts  are  lorn  between  con- 
flicting emot.ons.  Our  Joy  and  pride  at  your 
accomplishments  are  tcm.pered  with  the  sober 
realization  of  the  sky-darkened  future.  We 
are  heartened  by  such  an  expression  of  ycur 
coura^'e  and  faith.  It  is  the  spirit  of  this 
great  institution  whose  traditions  and  train- 
ing have  so  ncbly  enriched  your  lives.  It  Is 
the  spirit  of  Alabama.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
America. 

So  long  as  you  retain  a  spirit  of  Intdiectual 
modesty  you  will  honestly  and  fearlessly  seek 
after  knowlec'pe — and  the  truih.  An  open 
mind  is  the  gateway  to  the  road  of  enlighten- 
ment. 

You  will  have  your  chance  to  meet  and 
destroy  the  forces  of  hale,  intoierancc.  and 
dictatorship  at  a  thousand  disputed  barri- 
cades. This  class,  this  generation,  has  a  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny — a  world  In  which  peace 
reigns  with  freedom  and  security.  You  will 
meet  that  rendezvous  with  courage  undaunt- 
ed, lalth  undimmed.  and  hopes  high.  Noth- 
iiis?  IS  beyond  your  grasp  if  you  keep  fa.lh  in 

yuurbelf,  ycur  ccunlry.  and  God. 


New  Jersey  Canal 


EXTENSION   CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TfcXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnesdai/.   March    10.    1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
niark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Webb,  executive  vice  president.  National 
Rivers  and  Harbcns  Congress,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, March  11.  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  menib»Ms  of  the  com- 
mitiee,  the  projects  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  com- 
posed of  an  outstanding  waterway  expert 
from  each  of  the  11  enginee'nng  divisions  of 
th?  United  States,  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion and  study  of  the  proposed  New  Jersey 
canal,  and  unanimously  endorsed  the  proj- 
ect as  being  sound,  needful,  and  sufficiently 
advanced  In  status,  and  one  that  should  be 
promptly  constructed  in  the  public  interest. 
The   recommendation  of   the   committee   was 


suts-quentlv  approved  by  the  ccrgress  in 
convention  assembled,  which  thereby  went 
on  record  In  favor  of  the  project,  kuuwn  on 
our  docket  as  project  No.  36  R  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Division. 

Certain  canals  occupy  .such  strategic  loca- 
tions that  their  Importance  lo  national  de- 
fense is  vital.  The  fact  that  the  Navy  can 
pass  quickly  from  ocean  to  ocean  throujh 
the  Panama  Canal  greatly  increa.'-ps  its  mo- 
bility and  lis  ability  to  defend  either  coast. 
To  a  lesacr  decree  but  still  of  great  impor- 
tance, the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,  tho 
Cape  Cod  Canal,  and  the  projected  New  Jer- 
sey canal  will  permit  the  ships  of  the  Navy 
to  pass  between  our  sheltered  bases  withcut 
mo'.  ing  through  the  open  ocean. 

The  mtracoastal  waterways  now  well  de- 
veloped along  the  Atlantic  and  Gull  coasts 
are  performing  essential  service  as  feeders 
to  the  principal  ports.  They  afford  a  ready 
means  of  transler  between  ports  without  cx- 
p;-,sure  lo  the  hazards  of  the  ocean  voyage 
and  harassment  by  the  enemy.  Depths  are 
not  sufficient  to  permit  passage  of  major 
naval  vcssc'.s,  exccjit  in  the  strategic  canals, 
such  as  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware,  but 
do  provide  for  the  movement  of  smaller 
auxiliary  vesbcls. 

The  lutracoasial  Waterway  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance also  to  certain  sections  where  It  la 
the  principal  means  of  communication,  as. 
for  example.  In  the  low  coastal  area  of  the 
Sjuth  Atlantic,  the  Mississippi  Ddta.  and  the 
oil  fields  of  the  Texas  coast. 

In  all  of  the  leading  European  countriea 
tlie  rivers  have  been  fc-yslemalically  improved 
for  navigation,  and  wherever  practical,  con- 
nected into  one  continuous  network  by  a 
Strategic  system  of  crcts  canals.  Pressure 
from  competing  agencies  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  block  these  vital  cross-connections. 
When  the  missing  links  are  completed  we 
shall  have  such  a  transportation  chain  in  this 

country. 

We  now  have  about  6.000  miles  of  river 
channels  practical  for  navigation  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  we  have  a  continuous  channel 
from  Trenton.  N.  J.,  to  Jacksonville.  Fla.  On 
the  Gulf  coast  we  have  a  continuous  channel 
from  the  west  coast  of  Florida  to  Corpus 
Chn.sU,  Tex.,  and  the  recent  act  authorized 
extension  of  this  channel  to  Brown.sville  on 
the  Mexican  border. 

Wuh  two  other  missing  links  supplied, 
namely,  the  proposed  channels  across  New 
Jersey  and  Florida,  the  Atlantic-Gulf  Intia- 
CGBstal  Waterway  would  then  be  continuous 
from  Boston  to  Brownsville,  and.  through 
the  Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal,  would  con- 
nect with  the  Great  Lakes  at  Oswego  and  at 
Buffalo.  It  would  also  be  continuous  with 
the  great  inland  Ohio-Mississippi  system  and 
conr.ect  with  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago.  A 
channel  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and 
one  from  Jacksonville  to  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
inlracoastal  waterways,  would  supply  the 
missing  links  in  the  chain  and  round  out  the 
greatest  inland  waterway  system  in  all  the 
wcrld. 

The  importance  of  water  tranEpf)rtation 
for  national  defense  cannot  be  dltputcd. 
This  was  first  thoroughly  demonstrated  by 
the  Germans  After  tlneir  annexation  cf 
Schleswlg  and  Holstein.  they  constructed  the 
Kiel  Canal,  which  affords  safe  and  quick  pas- 
sage cf  their  fleets  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Seas,  avoiding  the  difficulties  of  the 
Skagerrak.  The  Improved  rivers  of  Germany. 
With  their  connecting  channels,  are  models 
cf  strategy  and  have  contributed  enormously 
to  the  success  of  Nazi  military  operations 

Our  river  and  harbor  projects  have  gen- 
erally been  designed  and  improved  fcr  com- 
mercial rather  than  for  military  use  Yet 
practically  all  of  them  are  performing  an 
important  part  in  cur  war  program  Prrd- 
ucts  of  the  forest,  soil,  and  mine  are   bcii;g 
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reliably   and   er       -   '  1    en    ma««t   to 

blast  furnacei.  antl  factor.'M, 

and  thence  the  finlrhed  goods  to  ports,  arse- 
nals. Blitcbiilldtng  plants,  nnrj  yards,  refin- 
eries, warehouses,  cantonments,  coast -def en •« 
forts,  and  railway  gtin-mount  spurs.  Any 
failure  In  this  would  mean  that  our  defend- 
ers on  sea  and  land  and  In  the  atr  would 
not  be  given  the  wherewithal  to  f.jht.  Simi- 
larly, men  in  huje  numbers  are  brtr.g  as- 
sembled tn  their  home  regions,  qtrtckly  trans- 
ported with  reaanncbie  convenience  o\'er 
long  distances  to  tnilnln'j  cnirps.  and  there-  ; 
from  to  porta  of  embar.:atlon  and  theaters 
of  opei'atlon  overseas.  Rafroads  and  hl-^h- 
ways  are.  of  course,  the  chief  me«n?  of  tro«jp 
tran.sport.  birt  for  t!^  movement  of  the  bulky 
tn&terlala  necessary  for  the  supply  ct  tho 
r.ghrin^  forces  as  wen  a«  the  civil  pcpulation. 
the  enormoUB  cirpactty  of  our  wnterways  Is 
rrqulred  to  strpplement  fr.at  o:  •  ->ilrrmct9 
and  to  release  rail  fartltttts  for  i..  ..-^  •wrrlcea 
In  which  they  are  most  urgently  need**!. 

Ex-eryone  who  has  stipportod  the  derelop- 
mcnt  of  our  eoun try's  hnrbors  and  wfttrrw»y 
chr.nnr'.s  must  be  rmtifcd  to  Knew  the.t  thrtr 
past  efforts  have  ttcn  frrl^y  worth  wht»^  fr<:m 

the  knowted-'e  that  snch  dcvetoprrents  ar» 
today.  Lndlvkiually  and  as  a  "T^tcm.  serving 
the  cause  of  the  Ifntion.  The  terge  num- 
tet  of  Improrecf  harbors  alcnf  the  Atlantic 
coast  sn'.t:\ble  for  cceangtrfTig  ▼esi'els  form 
a  sprrngboartt  frr  the  drir*  n^lnat  the  Ef- 
rcipean  end  at  the  Axla.  whf.e  the  nerwnrii 
oi  f?ecJrr  pi'.d  connertlnc  w?'terwri3'9  a;dB  tre- 
raentfonsly  tn  sohrtng  our  critienl  tianffor- 
tat^on  problem. 

Water  transTJortatlon  1«  si  "-«^v. c -tl  ele- 
ment of  miT  pnc-time  trr,  -.  ;>  r  ■.•>;!  vsr«>m 
and  ts  carrTiTT'  ;'~  y>--'  n  '  .^s  'i-  ^'•^•^^•d 
tmrden  of  nai;  ■  >'.  v^^-  •:'■.■  '■  n  T^'e  m.ii 
who    h  >^    r"  ■    •    -(•■•    ■  n     •    '    :<   ■•  •"    ':*■■    '  ►^  -I       f 

crrrmfrrrded   th-m    .f-crew^fnUv  :'•;    anJ 

19!3    Gen.   Joh:i  J    I  ershlng.  :  .1..   '  -  a 

•The  fullest  dvvelopoMnt  cf  watrrways 
wh*illy  w.t;':n  nrn-  rim  bcvindarl;^  wotii«i 
haw  a  verv  clui':-t  bfarirs!  upon  the  prr  h- 
lenr^  o(  f*«»f-T.  <e  *  *  *  None  Ot  n».  espe- 
cially th(  «e  \«r;-.n  h-.vve  bad  ttie  •atpertciice. 
evr  wap.ts  to  .<^p«'  aaother  war.  brat  H  should 
be  pc'infed  out  r?i«t  ncte^iuaXa  faefllttsa  lor 
the  movement  of  arTniea  an*  9Ti'>f3jieii  are 
vr.il  to  t'u"  s'Tc-'stul  iiutceifae  01  inili'*ry 
operations  Anv  exterson  oi  water  r  u-' 
f'.r  p  acptvil  purp«>es  wo'.Uel  aI  •)  fc'"  •.  ■  '  - 
Ui^ucLU  m  tU«s  c-iDcJVft  01   I'.-j'.i'ji;.  ;  a-. :-- !.•<•,  ' 
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EIvTENSIOfl  OF  KEM.\RKS 
t># 

ECN.  JCSEFH  MRUK 

or  NrW  TORK 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.VTIVEo 

Frxdav.  March  12.  1942 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Soeaker.  unci^r  l?ave 
to  rxtend  my  n'marks  m  the  I^xcoku. 
I  wrsh  to  say  that  if  I  wfre  to  sum 
up  In  a  frw  worths  what  the  people  of 
my  State  and  of  the  Nation  are  saying 
to  lut:  tJniOit  un;'-miuau:>iy  in  thtu:  cjui- 
inunieation;i  to  uie  on  ti.e  Riiml  plan  I 
could  reftecl  their  tiunitui*  very  accu- 
rately in  these  few.  .-mnple.  understand- 
able word.j:  "We  wsnt  tiv  Ruml  plan — 
and  wr  want  art:on.  now."  But.  as  to 
what  cl^e  they  say  en  the  subject,  I  v.-ii,h 
to  conccutiite  i.ttenuo:\,  ik  I  may,  upon 
tnpoit-AT.t  aiid  pungt'nt.  ^A.«<a.4<i.s  f.oui 
the  great  mp^^  of  end^r  ■!".■•..  -  of  the 
R  iml  plan  whicli  have  Cija.L  ;j  :ny  desk. 
I  qaute: 


Ey  the  B-aL'alo  Evening  Ksws  of  Baf- 

faJo.  N.  Y.: 

While  C  ongreta  and   tbe   Treasury   Depart- 
ment atUl  bicker  over  half  a  d  A-.eu  diJeiKnt 
pay-as-you-go  Uiconj«-Ux  collection  plans — 
all  oi  vhleli  would  involve  aora*  mriaaura  oL 
uniAlr  dcubte  tazfttlon — Canada  baa  quietly 
aik>ptc«t  a   BUbatantml    veinlon   c(   the    Ruaxl    | 
plan  wMch  would  inalii'   all  Domxniou  tax- 
payers even  with    the  Ciovernment  In  th.ir 
!j\    'ji   n  ;-nf        •      •      •     Dusuaioa    officials 
Ciiu.        u. -'.;;■•  iiid    tb*    fewra    which    afflict 
Uaiced  Sutie*  T.-fa:U:y  spccjilisla  and  Ftuie 
congreasicnal    le<  ders    over     the    "lurgjv.ng" 
fetttvre   of    the   RunU   piaa.     CiviouBiy   the 
plan  wou'd  not  have   b*«n  adopud  by  Can- 
ada if   oaicials   there  saw   any   pro«pe«t  that 
It    woakl   diminiali  greatly    needed   wartiaae 
rercnon.     *     *     *     It  la  difficult  to  nnder- 
aavitf  wlay  the   United  acstea  llaaaiaj  baa 
tlKe«n  so  many  speeiota  ajgliuMitfta  ta  the 
y$Wf  cf  the  Euml  plan  here.    The  Treac»ry 
itacU    has    sofTcrcd    by    the    restiltant    con- 
fusion m  the   publics  mind.     Many   taxpay- 
ers have  iu:Hra4ealy  aaaisned  that  their  obil- 
Rstlons   mii;ht   be    lorglfvi   In   fact.  U'h  le 

(jtiwrs  ha.  J  b.-en  greatly  concerned  hj  the 
pruapect  it  cU  u  2i«  ta.xaUtjn  whicJi  tbey  can- 
not pMsibly  meet,  .fci  :  ':  ::  cr  tiie  Btioil 
plAn  to  set  tiie  t.'x  c.  >■<  il.f'cl  1  y^m  wcu^i 
rea:7lve  all  th'^s«  '.  ui  •,  .r  c-oe  strcke.  TV'e 
Tteasary  shouti  ;  fci  .;-  r  its  aitliude  in. 
the  Cght  of  tlie  Ca:  i^:  ■  i  experience  and 
Choice 

Piom  l.lr.  Charles  H.  ITyde.  Buflala» 
N.  Y.: 

trncle  Sam  needa  aH  the  monev  he  crin  ^t 
from  ta.\»;s  There  is  only  one  way  thai  h* 
run  collect  from  .^evrral  miUlen  tnT]jayet9 
who  are  makii-.t;  niv-re  nn  lu-y  t  dr.y  th.ui  they 
hare  ever  matte  before,  and  f^re'idlirg  every 
cent  as  fast  as  they  get  it  If  he  i\  es  n  t 
cr  leet  at  the  .<»urce  he  wiM  ir^t  .-^erfrsl  m'l- 
tion  FOCTs  not  worth  the  paper  rli^y  are 
wrlfen  on,  I  get  tired  of  hearing  Mr.  Patrf 
spf-e.lf  of  fon?iTtn^  1W2  t^xes.  The  TTers- 
nry  Is  not  forgtrir.5  anything  if  they  simply 
brms  tlie  cnllerttrn  up  to  date.  If  yotr  will 
check  be:*  to  the  first  year  we  had  a  Federr? 
Income  tn.x  I  thtr.k  you  vril!  find  the  hiw  wra 
passed  late  in  the  fall  and  made  retroactive 
to  the  flist  of  the  year.  Since  Corgress  saw 
fit  to  Inaugurate  the  Income  tax  on  that 
basis.  v.hy  shctild  they  new  tmtmt  to  correct 
the  mistake  they  made  at  that  time,  putting 
U3  all  1  year  benind  In  our  taxes? 

From  Mr.  Philip  H  Brown.  Hartomoor 
Co..  IiK-..  New  York  City.  N.  Y.: 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  corinUttee  has 
rcp.jrted  agninst  the  Runil  plun:  tut  I  hope 
that  when  the  in:ttter  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  HoMae.  ycu  chu  .tee  vour  way  clear  t«  anp- 
port  th?  Ru.iil  pl.-n  .Mil.ough  It  seems  that 
the  camnuttec,  aod  po^ibly  Qaiffiass,  are 
becoming  mcue  and  in».^it;  cuiitused  In  tryU.g 
r">  make  a  selecttcn  brtv-ei'n  varlrus  ptnus, 
the  "man  in  ':'•'  ^t;<'e»"  n.i'i"T«rsnd8  and  ta 
.otroii'^ly  in  :.».   r     I  the  Rami  pli»n. 

From  Mr.  and  Mr.-,.  William  Tanner, 
Lcnca- ter.  N.  Y. : 

The  Ruir.l  tjx  plan  m&y  m&^  a  few  war 
mill.cnaires.  but  011  Uxe  u.htr  &:.de  of  tlie 
tiacics  It  will  save  minions  of  families  from 
want,  and  save  thehr  little  homes 

From  Mr.  R.  E.  D'Ucn.  pjonknt.  L^ke 
Erie  Engia^erir.g  Ccrporalion.  B.iialo. 
N.  Y  : 

I  did  uoi  address  a  leltor  to  ycu  luitU  bav- 
\i\g   1  cquHmieU   rnvjeiX    m   detail    with   tba 

wrrlung^i  t.  f  i.l\f  Ruml  plan,  .ia  1  dc  not  be- 
lt* v«  iLi  >u<i  ju.upii;K  »i  aiiy  pMa<M.ri»  uUertd 
for  every  p.wajhie  picbiem  1  ^m  wiu.:i«  ds 
a  lAxp^yer  ai^.d  a»  aa  eo^ployer  wnu  appreci- 
ates the  hardship  which  will  be  placed  upon 
taxpayers,  large  and  small.  duriuR  the  comlm? 
year  unless  some  relief  Is  given  to  them  on 


a  pay-as-'.'^o-go  br»sls.  and  T  c»n  thlrk  of  no 
better  plan  than  the  Ruml  plan. 

Fiom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  H.  Drnycott, 
Derby.  N.  Y.: 

We  bp'.ltve  yru  do  not  wl^h  tc  befvidrtle 
and  dcubly  tax  the  petiple.  bur  h»ce  confi- 
dence that  you  will  approve  In  lu.l  the  Ruml 
plan. 

From  Mr.  Ralph  P.  PtHj.  BulTaio.  N.  Y.: 

I  have  Ulked  to  .t  prreat  m:iny  of  the  fac- 
tory and  office  p  o-l-,-  who  work  under  rr.y 
dlnctlon.  and  hnd  &<  a  very  rare  ertctption 
the  person  who  has  laid  av.ay  surftri^nt  ssv- 
in^  for  the  ptirpcse  of  pflvmg  the  1942  taxes. 
It  Is  very  apparent  to  me  that  tf  such  a  pro- 
gram a!>  the  Ru:nl  plan  Is  rot  e»raWiah?d 
rl^t  now.  we  will  see  the  year  followlr.g  th« 
cersstton  of  hostilities  with  literally  mtlllons 
of  unpaid  Income  taxes,  and  <:ur  J:iihs  net 
larye  enough  to  held  the  violators.  Everyone 
that  I  hr.ve  trikcd  to,  wlthctrt  exr-ptlon, 
emphasizes  the  hope  t^at  some  workable  pay- 
as-you-go  tax  pFan  will  be  qutckly  estaMtehed 
by  Congress,  and  that  an  equ.i.-.ble  way  of 
climmitlng  a  flrtitloira  years  income  ^lll  be 

worked  out. 

From  Mr.  Mai-vin  A.  Davis,  av^i^tant 
jsccrelary.  reil  e-t.^te  and  mortjii?:?  de- 
partment, the  Marine  Trti.H  Co.  of  Buf- 
falo: 

I  believe  the  Kujul  plan  wUl  accomplUih  iLie 
aoluticn  to  cur  tax  prubUm.  i  am  not  isx. 
SafVCMT  of  aay  piaa  tl-.ii  btirdeas  the  taxpayer 
wLtla  2  ye»r*'  tax^tu:n  in  \  yeai-.  even  thuugia 
1  ye.%r  1^1  pt:ic'  -ri  ^n\  a  def<2rre(^payiaent  pikji. 
1  »ni  .sure  ...  '..le  Ciovernmfnt'a  dasue  to 
levy  a  t,Kt  'n  -.f  >  j:-.  c-  ri.'!ect«d  ar-d  uot  on* 
that  creaiti  .-u<.i  a  .".jr-i:;.  :p  to  ilie  taxpayer 
that  he  la  iinab^  to  1  <v  .<..u  conaequenlly 
the  CoveMinient  suilei.i. 

From  Mr.  Fetry  R.  Ciint,  p.Tsident, 
Lancaster  Machine  Kniie  WorliJ.  Inc.. 
Laiicabtev.  N.  Y.i 

The  tf^.crr*  and  i  mplorees  rf  this  c^mparr 
are  il»T^: .  .z-c'.'i  m  favor  (  f  the  Run!  iJaii.  Trj 
ue  who  are  in  cou.'stjrt  '■  ■.  ;i  >  ••\\  '  .\  ■  h;'hlt.a 
aad  prcblems  cf  d;  -Iv  .:  <•:•.<  • -.•'.  .T:n? 
%0  tlod  h<v»  few  T.itp  ■•  er-^  .!';•  :n  d.;v  >•'  -« 
paapared  to  tr.e*;t  -.-.eir  -.w  oa.','.-.- ...r.^  I  .j 
aar  opinion  that  'hr  P.umi  ;  '.1:1  •i  vzn  r.f  '.y 
fair  r.nd  Ju»t,  Bot  only  to  i.^s  ta.tp-.  yer  b^^t 
to  tl-.e  T:-eaaiiry  Dapartnunt.  a-d  thut  it  is 
the  only  process  by  which  't.f.  Ireusu.-y  De- 
partm.e:it  can  avoid  a  .^-cjw.u  ■■■'■^  tax  lielia- 
quancy. 

Fiom  Mr  R   A.  DuQueLt.".  assistant  to 

the  Vice  presid.-'ni.  Ncu  Ji  Tcnawanda  dl- 
visioo.  ti^e  R;;doli-li  Wu/liLzer  Cj.,  Nw-lli 
Tonawanda.  N  Y  : 

We  would  !iRc  to  op  on  recrird  as  being  In 
favor  cf  tV.f  Rti-nl  plan:  that  1«.  foref iveners 
of  the  1942  personal  Incrme  tax  and  the  pny- 
as-yon-go  method,  starting  innnechately. 


SnipiBf  at  Ceofms 


BXTTCT^SION  CF  RFM.*RKS 

CF 

HON.  GICROE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mt!:-t:w 

lis  Tlil  HOUS2  CP  REFRESJET^TATIVES 

Friday.  rJai^h  12.  1943 

Mr.  DCNTDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Lo  exteud  my  remarkj  m  Uio  Rlc- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  JacA.scn  (Mich.»  Citizen  Patriot  of 
March  3.  19  J3; 
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SNIPING  AT  CONGXESS  < 

Thoughtless  commentators  and  those  who 
deliberately  aim  to  destroy  faith  In  Congress 

are  making  a  great  fues  over  the  discovery 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
Bet  up  a  special  office  to  provide  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  with  their  ration  books, 
etc.  These  cinics  take  the  position  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  take  their 
chance  with  the  general  public.  We  dis- 
agree. 

A  Member  of  tl.e  Senate  or  the  House  Is 
not  cnlv  a  high  (  fflclal  of  the  Government 
but  he  also  if  a  very  busy  person.  Congress 
has  been  in  session  almost  continuously  fcr 
2  years  and  more.  Tlie  average  age  of  its 
membership  Is  above  the  50-year  mark. 
Eenntors  and  Representatives  are  laboring 
under  a  constant  strain  Day  after  day  they 
confront  issues  of  major  import  to  the  future 
of  this  Nation  and.  not  Infrequently,  ques- 
tions which  directly  concern  every  American. 

We  do  not  recall  that  these  critics  com- 
plained very  loudly  when  President  Roosevelt 
wont  fish:ng  aboard  a  giant  warship.  Nor 
did  wo.  We  do  not  recall  that  they  hollered 
When  Mr  WiUlcie.  as  the  President's  personal 

representative,  flew  around  the  world  In  an 
Army  bomber.  Nor  did  we.  We  do  not  re- 
call that  they  protested  when  Mrs.  Rocse- 
velt  flew  to  England  and,  whether  she  went 
In  a  Government  ship  or  a  private  plane 
doesn't  matter  since  all  available  planes  are 
needed  for  ferrying  war  personnel.  Nor  did 
we  criticize  at   the  lime 

The  House  cf  Representatives  has  Its  own 
restaurant,  and  deserves  It  It  has  Us  own 
barber  shop,  which  Is  all  right  with  us. 

A  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  has  cre- 
dentials transrrndmg  those  of  any  other  per- 
ficn  in  Wa-hinnton  excepting  only  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President.  becau.<;e  he 
has  been  elected  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  represent  them.  He  is  the  guardian 
ct  the  peoples  rights,  the  public's  funds,  and 
the  Nations  future.  He  deserves  whatever 
BIjecial  consideration  he  receives  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere. 


A  Country  Doctor  Give$  His  Slant  on 
Absenteeism 


•  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
manv  criticisms  have  been  directed  at 
what  is  commonly  called  absenteeism 
among  war  workers  in  our  industries  at 
home.  Rather  indiscriminately  the 
chari:e  l.as  been  directed  against  these 
employees  that  they  are  lacking  in  pat- 
riotism because  now  and  then  one  of 
them  is  ab.sent  from  his  place  of  employ- 
ment. Too  little  study  has  been  piven. 
l-.owevcr.  to  the  real  causes  of  absen- 
leei.sm. 

Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker  has  been 
making  speeches  throughout  the  coun- 
try, implying  that  practically  all  absen- 
teeism is  due  to  laziness,  overindulgence, 
desire  to  spend  high  wages  in  pursuit  of 
a  i;ood  time,  or  to  some  other  frivolous 
mou\ation.    This  has   resulted  in  an 


unfortunate  feeling,  entertained  on  the 
part  of  many,  that  our  workers  in  war 
factories  have  been  unpatriotic  and  im- 

I>eding  our  war  program  willfully,  or  at 
least  carelessly. 

Congress  should  have  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation made  of  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  war  industries,  and  a  factual  study 
made  of  the  whole  situation,  before  at- 
tempting to  enact  legislation  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  demoralizing  war 
workers  by  making  them  feel  that  there 
had  been  imputed  to  them  charges  of 
lack  of  patriotism. 

A  general  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
my  district.  Dr.  J.  W.  Yowell,  resident  in 
a  small  but  lovely  community,  Duvall,  in 
northern  King  County.  Wash.,  has  writ- 
ten me  his  own  views  on  the  subject, 
which  I  believe  to  be  well  w  orthy  of  study 
on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
American  citizens  generally.  I  am  ap- 
pending it  hereinbelow: 

Dtn-ALL,  Wash  .  March  6,  1943. 

The  Honorable  John  CorrLE, 

Representative   in   Cotxgress. 

Sixth  Congressional  Di.'-fricf, 
Srafc  of  Washington. 
Df.«  John:  You  being  cur  Representative 
In  V.'ashlngton  makes  you  the  man  to  whom 
we  n.av  turn  with  our  difficulties. 

There  is  much  nowadays  over  the  rt-dlo 
and  in  the  papers  concerning  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  absentee  workmen  In  ovir 
defense  plants  over  the  country.  I  can  only 
speak  for  our  district  and  the  relatively  few 
of  <hese  men  that  I  see  in  my  small  country 
practice. 

It  srems  to  be  the   consensus  that   much 
of  this  Is  due — or  at  least   It   Is   Implied — to 
a  week-end  hang-over,  and  It  is  a  hang-over, 
but  not  the  kind  Implied  from  too  much  to 
drink  and  like  parties,  but  a  hang-over  from 
their    working    In    111    and    poorly    ventilated 
ship    holes,    where    welding    and    galvanizing 
Is  done.     The  men  Inhale  these  fumes  during 
working   hours,  but  when   they  come  home 
and    breathe   good   olr   for   a   couple   of   days 
they  feel  better,  and  have  lost  a  part  of  that 
l.-izy,    dull,    lack    of    ambition    feeling;    they 
feci    that   the   acute    stuffed    up    breathing 
passages  are  good  enough  to  enable  them  to 
go    back    r.nd    work    again.     They    feel    that 
the   cold   they   had   last   week   is   now  over; 
only   to  have   the   same   thing   happen    next 
week    and    every    week    end    until    they    are 
thoroughly  fed  up  with  shipyards  and  aro 
willing  to  quit  and  are  going  to  quit  If  some 
remedy    is    not    shortly    discovered    for    this 
condition. 

I  do  not  blame  them  for  this  attitude,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  today  I  gave  two 
of  these  men  a  note  to  the  management,  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  these  men  to  continue  in  this 
sort  of  work.  One  of  these  men  had  acute 
lead  poisoning,  and  he  is  not  a  welder,  but  a 
shlpfitter's  helper.  He  Is  the  third  man  that 
I  have  seen  this  past  24  hours. 

These  men  that  lose  time  from  defense 
plants  are  unjustly  criticized  for  absentirg 
themselves  from  their  work— that  is,  the 
ones  that  I  see  are.  These  men  are  ill.  Ore 
txjy's  mother  asked  me  today  why  It  was  thiit 
her  son  never  felt  well  any  more.  He  Is  only 
23  years  of  age,  but  feels  like  and  acts  like 
an  old  man. 

You  will  do  these  men  a  great  favor  if 
you  will  bring  this  condition  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Increase  in  production. 

Tell  them  that  these  men  are  sick,  and 
not  home  on  a  binge,  and  they  are  sick  from, 
or  as  a  result  of,  poorly  ventilated  ship- 
holes. 


1  do  not  know  whose  fault  this  la,  but  the 
men  that  I  Bee  are  suffering  from  thla  lack 
Of  ventUaUon.  If  this  Is  not  handled  in  the 
near  future,  there  will  be  more  and  more 

absentees. 

Sincerely, 

J   W,  YOWELL,  M    D. 


Tax  Stew  Simmeri  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF   MASSACHtTSrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTv'ES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowing  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Herald  of  March  1 1 .  1943 : 

TAX    S-rrW    SIMMERS   ON 

A  stew  Is  something  that  happens,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  dlsli  that  Is  constructed  by 
design.  You  add  or  reject  material  at  will, 
and  the  result  is  often  pleasing  though  sur- 
prising. It  is  not  BO  successlul  a  mctiiod 
when  applied  to  a  revenue  bill. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
went  through  the  pantry.  It  rejected  the 
Ruml  plan  and  a  half  dozen  feeble  substi- 
tutes. But  it  picked  a  pay -withholding 
scheme  off  the  shelf  and  totced  that  in.  It 
added  part  of  the  Victory  tax  and  It*  special 
exemption,  and  It  alao  stirred  In  the  normal 
and  first  surtax  with  their  special  exemptions. 
The  result  is  a  curious  combination  bearing 
no  resemblance  to  anything  that  could  or 
would  be  created  by  design. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  the  Ruml  plan  was 
that  after  the  Nation  was  placed  on  a  current 
basis,  a  pay-withholding  system  could  be 
established.  The  latter  feature  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  pay-ac-you-fo.  It  dl'-n't  make 
sense  by  itself,  with  payments  this  year  on 
last  year's  income.  But  the  committee  did 
the  Impossible,  and  It  now  proposes  thtt  the 
Treasury  coUect  20  perctnt,  after  exemptions, 
from  all  salary  and  pay  checks  after  July  1 
to  be  applied  to  the  obligation  remaining 
from  1942  Incomes. 

If  an  individual's  wages  are  the  same  this 
year  as  last,  this  20  percent  wUl  Just  about 
erase  what  be  owes  to  the  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Victory  tax.  Instead  of  paying 
the  la&t  two  quarterly  instalments  this  year, 
together  with  the  5-percent  Victory  tax,  he 
will  cover  bcth  weekly. 

But  if  he  got  $iO  a  week  last  year  and  is 
getting  $80  thU  year,  that  20  percent  will 
more  than  pay  his  obligation  on  1942  incomes. 
In  this  case,  the  committee  proposes  to  apply 
the  excess  to  the  1943  income,  continuing 
the  20-percent  deduction  In  1944  to  be  applied 
to  what  is  left  of  1943  and  then  to  1944.  By 
this  completely  unclear  process,  he  attains 
an  approximation  of  a  partial  pay-as-you-go 
system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  who  was 
getting  WO  last  year  and  »40  this  year  will 
not  liquidate  his  tax  obligation  by  the  with- 
holding levy.  He  will  have  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  cash,  adding  to  the  general  con- 
fusion. 

Under  the  Ruml  plan,  the  pay  deduction 
would  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  current 
salary,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  tax- 
payer would  find  himself  very  close  to  even 
with  the  board.  Despite  its  opposition  to 
this  arrangement,  the  committee,  by  adopt- 
ing the  withholding  scheme,  tias  made  the 
Ruml  plan  more  than  ever  necessary. 


A  nrjTT-xTTMV    rrr\   rrur?    rrwir- PT?  COT  AM  A  T     PFrOPD 
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Th«   Coofreis   Hat   Been   Labeled   as   a 
CoDgrcss  of  Special  PriTilcfi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or    WUBCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1942 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vote  today  repealins?  the  hmit.s  on  proflt.s 
at  this  time  is  the  saddest  thing  that 
could  happen  in  tins  Congres.s.  When 
tius  Coiiiiress  convened  the  people  ol  the 
Nation  looked  up  to  it  with  hope  in  their 
hearl.s.  Here  they  thought  wa.s  a  group 
of  people  who  would  pruU'cL  them  from 
tlie  special  few  who  want  to  make  all 
they  can  out  of  this  war.  These  bojs 
who  have  made  S500.000  before  Peail 
Harbor  can  apain  make  that  much. 
Today  Consres.s  took  the  lid  off  and  said 
to  the  boys  whose  only  intere'^t  in  this 
war  is  the  making  of  money,  "Come  and 
t;et  it,  boys,  it  is  yours  for  the  a.skiriK  and 
Uiere  is  no  hmit  from  now  on." 

The  art,'umenUs  used  by  tlie  leaders  to 
st^amroll  this  bill  throuk'h  were  the 
sillie.st  I  have  tver  heord.  The  Conpress 
clearly  gave  the  Presifient  the  power  to 
hmit  wages  and  farm  prices.  But  when 
the  President  used  the  same  power  to 
limit  profits  in  manufactuniiL:  the  tools 
ot  war  tiiose  leaaers  in  ConKress  brought 
up  the  .silly  and  childish  point  of  consti- 
tutionality. By  what  rinht  do  we  decide 
tl'.e  constitutionahfy  of  the  acts  of  the 
Prcpldent?  That  is  for  the  courts  to 
decide  and  not  the  Congress. 

If  the  President  acutl  without  au- 
thority thase  who  had  their  win^s 
clipped  could  have  Rone  in  the  courts 
and  had  the  order  repealed.  But  not 
one  of  these  war  racketeers  and  profit- 
eers had  the  fortitude  to  test  the  legality 
of  the  President's  act.  These  war  profit- 
eers knew  that  the  people  would  hold 
them  iu  contempt  eveii  if  they  tried 
to  curtail  the  act  of  the  President.  Yet 
the  dirty  work  that  these  war  profiteers 
did  not  have  the  nerve  to  do  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  leading  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  do  for  them.  This  was 
done  today. 

What  a  sad  day  for  our  country.  To- 
day this  Congress,  in  taking  off  the  limit 
on  profits,  told  the  millions  of  boys  who 
are  dying  for  this  country  what  they 
are  fighting  for.  We  told  them  that 
while  they  are  getting  $50  per  month 
and  dying  for  us  they  are  protecting  the 
war  profiteer  and  the  war  racketeer  who 
can  make  as  much  as  he  can  steal  as 
long  as  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  law.  We 
have  told  the  boys  who  are  fighting  for 
us  that  there  should  be  a  limit  on  farm 
prices.  We  told  the  boys  who  are  fight- 
ing for  us  that  there  should  be  a  limit 
on  the  wages  of  labor.  But  at  the  same 
time  today  we  told  the  boys  who  are 
fighting  for  us  that  the  war  racketeer 
and  the  war  profiteer  are  little  tin  gods 
and  we  must  not  touch  them  and  we  mu.^t 
not  limit  them.  What  a  sad  tragedy 
took  place  today. 

Yes;  today  this  Congre.ss  threw  discre- 
tion to  the  winds  and  admitted  the  spe- 


cial privileged.  As  of  this  date  the  class 
of  the  special  privileged  has  taken  over 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress.  This  Is 
the  Congress  which  the  people  had  so 
much  confidence  in.  I  predict  that  those 
Members  who  voted  to  take  off  the  pres- 
ent limits  on  proflus  will  re&ret  the  day 
they  did  so.  And  when  the  millions  of 
boys  get  back  after  the  war.  these  same 
Members  of  Congress  will  have  a  lot 
of  explaining  to  do.  They  will  come 
back  and  say  the  same  thing  they  said 
after  the  last  war.  When  they  come 
back  they  will  say,  "Ls  this  what  we  risked 
our  lives  for?  Is  this  what  wv  have  to 
show  for  the  lives  we  last?  Are  these 
many,  many  new  millionaires  all  that  we 
«ot  out  of  this  war?  Lord  forbid  that  it 
should  ever  happen  apaln." 


Prohibition  of  Alcoholic  Liquor  Traffic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOITH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES'ENT.\TIVES 

Friday; .  March  12.  1942 

Mr.  BHYSON.  Mr.  Spoakt  r.  under 
lc;ivo  to  f  .xtend  my  remarks  in  tne  Rsr- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  ccmmuni- 
caLi'.ns  rt'ceived  by  me  with  reference  to 

H.  R.  a082: 

Dewey.  Ok.-a 
Dkab  M»    Bhyson  :  Thanltful  to  .see  you  are 

l;ueiei,iea  in  our  couniry  enough  to  try  lo 
gel  the  tlow  of  liquor  slopped.  Moht  ot  Urf 
know  hew  much  is  stored  up.  enough  icr  4  er 
5  years.  And  that  we.  the  Government,  are 
making  It  In  the  Virgin  l«land»—  flrst  time 
la  our  history— aiid  II  anyone  fhculd  go  oji 
a  s'rilce  it  should  be  liie  mothers  of  the  boys 
In  thei>e  camps  wheie  bter  and  llquort>  are 
In  their  reach.  Ent^laud,  Canada,  and  even 
G.'rmany  and  Ru.si<i<i  aie  dointj  ^ometiun^. 
We  tdl  know  this  is  a  pet  raeasiue  of  the 
Pre.'-'.dent'.s.  France  lo.«;t;  also  Pearl  Harbor 
due  sotneuhat  to  this.  What  are  we  fii<hlin)^ 
fo.  .'  tjo  bonie  cun  havf  their  liquor,  vice,  and 
abundaut  lUe  and  lake  our  freedom  from  us. 

Mrs.  L    H     PiTTMAN. 


PoitTl-\ND.  Orec  ,   February  7.   19f3. 

Dear  Conghes.smam :  Noticed  by  the  pap«r 
some  one  there  supgoeta  cutting  out  liquor 
for  the  duration  to  cure  absenteeL'sm.  Now 
you  pre  on  the  right  trarlt  As  you  see  I  live 
in  a  western  city  hHlfwny  brtween  two  big 
shipyards  I  opened  my  home  to  room  ship- 
yard men  to  help  on  tlie  cause  Tliey  spent 
m<  re  on  liquor  than  thvy  paid  for  their  food 
and  kept  Uf  awake  carousing  as  late  as  4  a  m. 
Naturally  thry  had  a  h;tnif-over  ar.d  slept  ii  o 
late  to  work  Fortunately  It  is  for  the  good 
of  the  other  workers  that  thfy  are  abeent 
after  a  drunk  becauf>e  men  f>u<Ierlng  from 
yesterday  s  hang-over  are  dangerous  around  a 
shipyard  And  those  big  fires  In  the  defense 
homes  are  due  to  whisky  and  cigarettes. 
Seven  ilves  lo.st  in  Vancouver  Wash.,  recently. 
A  second  tirv  there  only  yesterday;  and  last, 
week  a  fir*  at  Swan  Island  In  Portland,  a 
dormitory  near  Kaiser's  big  yard.  Damages 
wtre  tii.OOO  All  of  tliese  were  caused  t/ 
sniuklng  In  bed — mattress  fires.  WhUe  fire- 
men tried  to  put  out  the  fire  tenants  of  the 
burrUng  building  hooted  and  swuni?  emp'y 
whisky  bottles,  saying,  "Let  her  burn."  Of 
course  they  were  lit. 

And  have  you  heard  back  there  one  of  the 
Office    of    Price    Admlniblrauun's    prublcms 


here?  Ifs  tire  sabotage,  catiaed  by  gla.^s  on 
Portland's  city  streets.  The  glaas  bears  the 
label  of  John  Barleycorn. 

And  then  those  V^rrlble  tragedies  we  had 
from  time  to  time — murder.  You  should 
know  about  lower  berth  13 — a  youug  woman 
sieeplng  there  in  lier  bertli  was  raped  and 
her  throat  cut  by  the  Negro  porter.  He  was 
lit.  Dozens  of  tragedies  as  bad— they  were 
drunk. 

It  Is  a  mystery  to  me  how  thinking  men, 
learned  men.  calUng  themselves  good  Ameri- 
cans could  fail  to  apply  a  remedy  You  can  t 
fcol  with  liquor  any  more  than  you  can  with 
any  other  type  of  dope.  Go  to  the  dance 
halls  and  see  the  young  girls  there  lit  Go 
to  the  poverty-stricken  homes,  see  the  half- 
starved  children— ricket.s  Chances  are  the 
dad  Is  sitting  In  a  beer  parlor. 

Whl.sky  makes  a  liar,  a  thief,  and  a  wife 
beater  out  of  good  men  Read  up  on  na?l-lsm 
and  commun:!=m  Where  were  they  bom? 
Thf  first  In  the  beer  halls  of  Munich— the 
intter  ranip  place  in  Ru.saia 

For  God'«  sake  give  tis  a  sober  Nation,  with 
mli.ds  Intelligent  enoueh  to  do  our  duty  In 
rhl.s  serious  hour.  Imagine  if  we  were 
raided  the  grief  a  drtinken  ape  might  give 
the  iiousehold 

MOTHFaS  OF  PORTLANT)    ObEO. 

FvRMUts  ii  TRADras  National  Bank 

HilUtXiTo.  Ohio.  March  S.  1943. 
Hon.  Joseph  R    BavbON. 

Wa^limgion.    D     C 

Dear  Sie  I  uiidersUiid  that  you  are  work- 
ing on  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee which  will  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  ti-an^ponation  of  alcuhuhc  liquors 
fur  the  duration  of  ti'.e  war  and  as  long  as 
men   axe    lu   arms   tiiereafter. 

I  wiab  to  coDunena  you  for  Uiat.  It  la  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  Of  course,  It 
would  be  n?uch  better  If  sucii  traiHc  ci^uld 
be  abolished  entirely. 

There  is  no  que.^tton  that  liquor  hinders 
our  war  effort,  both  in  the  Array  and  in 
defenr.e  work  and  at  liome.  and  It  would  be 
a  great  saving  to  the  national  economy  to  be 
able  lo  clojc  tiie  many  offices  tliat  handle 
thut  Ihuik,'  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
possible  fur  the  drinking  cituen  to  have  more 
of  his  earnings  for  taxea  and   food. 

If  your  measure  gets  onto  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  would  appreciate  knowing  and  I 
would  then  write  our  Ohio  Senators  u-gmg 
their  support 

Respectfully  yours. 

G    H    Broom  I :  ALL. 


High  Point,  Mo,  March  g.  1943. 
Mr    BRT<:f)N 

Dear  biR;  I'm  in  favor  of  aljollshlng  the 
I'qucr  from  orir  Nnttnn  during  th?  wur 
since  It  seems  necessary  to  ration  fo<,ds  and 
vitamins  that  are  necessary  for  building 
strong  bodies. 

It  seems  to  me  it's  reaaonable  and  should 
be  done  to  take  away  the  liquor  that  tei.ra 
down  the  Ixidy  — tiiat  makes  for  inefficiency 
In  our  armies  and  defense  planta.  We  are 
back  cf  ynu  100  percent. 
RevpectfUlly, 

G    A    SiMPaoMT. 
Sunday   School  SupenutejKicrit. 

WicHn-A.  Kans    Mttrch  8.  1943. 
Hep'-e>ent:itlve  Bkyson. 

Wash-.tigton,  D    C 

Mt  Dtar  Me.  Bitson;  I  want  to  commend 
you  fv^r  presenting  your  bill  In  Congreiis  to 
impose  naiioual  prohibition  fur  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  It  will  become  a  law, 
as  ilquor  Is  certainly  the  greatest  saboteur  In 
our  Natlcn;  not  only  is  it  caiialng  deatructloa 
among  tbe  armed  services  but  It  la  the  great- 
est cau.":e  of  at>.«enteris;n  in  our  defen.se  fac- 
tories. Every  hour  lost  there  prolouga  the 
war. 


r^ r\-Kjn T) TT o ai rwj  \  J     "PTTrTiPn 
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Why  cant  we  use  as  much  good  common 
sense  now  as  they  did  in  World   War  No.   1? 
Ycurs  for  a    dry   nation. 

Bess  H.  Lander. 


Datton-a  Beach.  Pla  .  A/arc;i  7.  1943. 
Mr   Brtson    r.^pracntativr. 

Washnigton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  rogret  I  do  not  know  your 
Initials  but  that  is  not  going  to  keep  me  Irum 
writme  to  thank  ycu  for  introducing  the  bill 
to  stop  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  transporta- 
tion of  liqurr 

Your  ctiurace  in  trying  to  do  pomethinc 
about  this  appnllmg  situation  Is  most  ad- 
mirable find  w'.l  plve  mothers  as  well  a.s  all 
right  thinking  p^^TlP  i"  this  Nation  a  wcn- 
deriul  lift  In  morale. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem,  with  the 
tmscrupulous  liquor  interests  u.'-ing  the:r  un- 
limited financial  resources  in  the  moft  In- 
sldicus  advertising  campaicn  ever  foisted 
upon  a  pccple  and  rcsertlns  to  every  sort  of 
diabolical  means  to  sell  more  and  mere  bee; 
to  our  youn^  people,  makes  u^  realize  that 
nn!y  drastic  region  will  st/^p  this  powerful 
and  prowiniT  irenr.ce  to  our  Nation  r.t  v.-ar. 

I  do  hope  yru  hnve  read  Fletcher  Dotyn's 
bonk.  The  Am'aying  Story  of  R?peal.  and  if  not 
tht>t  you  will  It  can  be  an  enormous  help  in 
flchtlng  the  propaganda  of  the  liquor  ma- 
chine. 

Should  there  be  anything  that  Individuals 
like  myself  cnn  do  to  he'.p  in  this  matter 
your  suggestions  would  be  most  gratefully 
received 

Please  accept  my  sincere  good  wishes  for 
a  «nccer  ful  f\i.hX  on  this  lr.FUr. 
Very    truly   yours. 

S    F,LT7.*BrT:l   G.ARDINER. 

(Mi.s.   W.   J  ) 

Phoenix  Mitvai.  Life  Insurance;  Co  . 

Ilartiord.  Conn  .  March  8.  1943. 
Congressman    Bkyson, 

House  of  R-prer'rntatn'ru. 

Wa-'htngtr'n.  D  C 
Dear  CoNcrErsMAN  Bryfon  :  I  am  thorouph- 
ly  m  accord  with  your  bill  on  prohibition  of 
liquor  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  and  I  know 
there  are  millions  like  me  who  will  not  WTite 
to  you  who  feel  the  same  way 

It  IS  amn/ing  to  me  that  we  have  gene  as 
far  as  we  have  burning  up  fuel  and  tires 
and  putting  up  with  the  liquor  business.  I 
have  seen  many  men  in  uniform  staggering 
on  the  streets  of  my  city  and  have  seen  many 
civUians  who  are  using  up  their  energy  the 
baine  way 

Sincerely  yours, 

T  T.  Phillips. 


SiNRisE  Dahlia  Gardens. 
Co'iHTSii//''.  Ind  ,  March  7,  1943. 
Representative  Joseph  R   Ekyson. 

Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  In  the  March  6  Indian- 
apolis Star  the  article  Urges  Wartime  Ban  on 
Liquor.  I  think  all  of  the  best  class  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  wiU  be  truly  grateful  to  ycu  , 
if  ycu  can  bring  about  Nation-wide  prc-hibi- 
ticn 

Although  you  may  not  hear  from  all  of 
the  grateful  citizens,  there  are  millions  of 
pecpie  who  would  be  grateful  to  ycu  to  the 
end  of  their  lives  if  you  can  bring  al>out 
Naticn-wide  prohibition. 

There  have  been  many  accidents  in  our 
part  of  Indiann— ^reat  destruction  of  lives 
and  autos  and  property  from  drunken  driv- 
ing—it  is  Ik  coming  a  great  menace  to  our 
country. 

Prohibition  wculd  bring  about  still  better 
ffUclency  In  war  production  factories  with 
fewer  mistakes  made  by  scber  workmen  than 
with  liquor-laden  workmen.  It  wouid  also 
rclcr..'-e  the  ones  who  are  on  liquor  boards, 
etc.,  to  more  Important  wa.r  work. 


After  the  war  Is  over  It  would  truly  be  a 
millennium  measure.  If  there  could  l>c  world- 
wide prohibition. 

P!ea?e  pray  that  such  a  measure  may  b? 
brought  about;  that  nil  nations  mny  be  free 
from  John  Barleycorn's  curse  on  humanity. 

God  has  blessed  America  lie  will  contir.uc 
to  bless  America  as  a  torch  b?arer  to  world- 
wide prohibition. 

Lefo   make   America   the  torch   bearer  to 
world-wide   prohibition,   even   as   the   Statue 
of  Liberty  is  the  torch  bearer  of  liberty  to  all 
appro.:»chlng    fortign    immigrants. 
Ycurs  very  truly. 

E'-ME  A    Williams 

P  S. — May  God  speed  the  day  w'nen  we  have 
national  prohibition  agam.  Tms  u-  niy 
prayer. 


Columbus,  Ohto,  March  8.  1943. 
Congressman  Bry^on. 
Of  Scutii  Carolina. 

Washuigton.  D  C 
My  Deak  Mr.  Eryson;  1  r.m  tlad  to  note 
that  ycu  are  sponsoring  a  bill  to  outlaw  tl.e 
manufacture,  sale,  and  transnortiitlon  oi  liq- 
uor in  the  United  Stntes  and  pc.'scs.sions 
tiiilil  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  thereafter 
until  the  termination  of  mobilization,  as 
determined  by  the  P.csldent.  The  aan  given 
is  to  curb  cbEentceirm  among  wcrlcers. 
Drinking  is  beyond  a  d-uln  the  chief  cru'-e 
of  abscnieeicm  in  our  dclen.se  plants.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  in  winning  this  war 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  your  bill 
will  help  much.  If  in  liquor  nou  include  3  2 
beer  and  Wine  and  all  alcoholic  beverages. 
Just  a  few  days  tgo  In  driving  past  a  very 
large  tavern  Jus',  across  from  Timpkin's 
plant,  I  £aw  three  big  beer  truck.s  purked 
unloading  their  product.  We  remtuked.  "look 
at  the  big  tires,  six  on  each  and  tv.o  extras." 
How  Inconsistent  to  tn'.'^  about  and  urge  con- 
servation of  rubber  so  essential  and  permit 
them  to  a  business  that  is  only  a  curse  to 
hum:  nlty.  Many  of  our  milk  wagons  are 
hor  e  drawn  now.  I  hope  there  will  be  favor- 
able action  on  your  bill,  and  that  mighty 
ejUick.  I  will  write  and  get  otheii  to  write 
our  Concressman  and  Senators. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs   O   H   Dyer. 


Louisville,  Ky..  March  7,  1543. 
Hon   J   n    Bbyson, 

Waahington.  DC 

Dear  Sir;  Just  a  note  to  let  you  knew  I  am 
in  favor  of  your  bill  for  national  wartime 
prohibition  to  curb  abi-enteeism.  dus  to  hang- 
overs caused  by  drinking  Ilquor.  To  prove 
liquor  is  largely  responsible,  there  are  many 
more  employees  absent  on  Monday  morning 
and  the  day  after  pay  day. 

I  have  read  that  Hitler  has  curbed  the  u<»e 
of  even  beer  until  after  the  war.  Dare  we  do 
as  much?  Essentials  are  bein^  rationed,  yet 
liquor  is  not,  and  we  continue  to  waste  rub- 
ber, gasoline,  and  manpower  hours,  both  In 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Ilquor 
and  the  indirect  less  In  manpower  due  to 
absenteeism. 

Hoping  you  success  with  your  bill.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  T    SHt^CK. 


Little  Rock,  Ark  ,  March  6,  1943. 
Congressman  Bryson. 

Washington.   D.  C. 

Dear  Congeessman;  Your  prohibition  bill 
offers  more  for  the  war  effort  than  any  bill 
ever  Intrtxluced  in  Congress  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  proof. 

I  have  spent  2  years  in  the  defense  plant 
work  in  this  war  and  also  in  the  years  of 
1917  and  1918. 

I  worked  from  September  1942  to  January 
1943  in  one  construction  camp  where  I  fig- 
ured the  wasted  money  amounted  to  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  cost. 


Cost-plus  contract?  ard  llr.ucr.  ir.ostly 
liquor,  were  responsible  for  the  lots  m 
monc:s  and  time  in  completing  the  Job 

A  liqucr  store  in  a  small  town  opened  for 
bus'ness  at  5;30  a  m.  so  that  defense  workers 
mip.ht  take  a  bottle  along  to  the  Job  and 
th   1  was  what  they  did. 

A  Urge  number  of  men.  under  the  in- 
fluence cf  liqucr,  stayed  on  the  Job  but 
worked  but  little  although  thry  were  pa  d 
from  $15  to  $20  per  day  Some  of  them 
went  out  and  i,:ept  the  drink  cIT  in  their 
parked  cars  or  hidden  in  sti.cks  of  supplies 

I  have  seen  r.s  many  as  5  men  In  a  crew 
of  10,  thoot  dice  and  drink  liquor  all  day 
Sundav  and  not  pick  up  a  tcol  for  work. 
Tliey  were  paid  $22.50  for  the  day.  The 
h?avy  drlnlccrs  cfen  wcikrd  th"ir  way  into 
a  foreman's  Job  and  took  care  of  anv  drunks 
in  their  gang  Men  left  th?  Job  for  a  dry. 
mere  or  less,  end  drew  the  same  pay  checks 
as  ethers 

On  the  Job  In  question  the  slow-down 
started  in  a  small  way  but  alter  liquor  te- 
came  master  the  work  all  but  stopped. 

I  a:n  a  member  of  crgan  zed  latxir  and  I 
may  be  putting  cut  my  head  to  have  it 
chrpped  off  at  the  age  cf  61,  yet  I  am  an 
American  citizen  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  cur  et  untry  is  at  war  and  a  food 
shortage  is  In  sight  and  feel  that  I  have  the 
right  to  report  such  matters  to  our  law- 
makers who  are  trying  to  solve  our  prob'.e:'ns. 
Men  under  the  influence  of  liciuor  are  not 
conscious  cf  what  the  war  effort  means  and 
soon  become  disinterested  in  anything  tut 
drinking. 

I  fully  realize  that  pointing  out  evils  and 
cPTering  no  remedies  is  of  little  value  and 
that  Is  why  I  am  not  telling  more 

As  you  know  our  Government  agencies 
have  made  mistakes  and  corrections,  which 
Interfered  v.ith  the  war  eJTcrt  and  in  my 
opinion  these  mistakes  were,  and  are  due.  to 
the  fact  that  the  heads  of  these  agencies  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  learn 
vhat  a  man  in  the  field  learns  My  position 
has  often  caused  me*to  see  these  mistakes 
before  they  matured  and  I  have  seme  reme- 
dies in  mind  which  I  feel  would  be  highly 
beneficial  yet  I  know  of  no  way  to  be  heard. 
Owing  to  my  advanced  age  I  wou:d  prefer 
that  my  name  be  not  made  public  or  passed 
on  to  any  organization  that  could  Indirectly 
stop  me  from  defense  plant  work,  yet  if  it 
became  necessary  I  wculd  come  before  a 
legislative  committee  and  bring  the  proof. 
Sincerely, 

Clare,  Mich..  March  8,  1943. 
Hon  Joseph  R  Bry&on, 

Washington.  D    C 
Dear  Sir:   I  am  writing  you  because  of  this 
clipping    in    yesterday's    Detroit    Free    Press, 
which  I  enclose. 

My  son  recently  returned  from  Australia 
and  New  Guinea.  In  teiUng  about  the  dif- 
ferences between  Australia  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  here  is  what  he  said,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember;  '•Australia  has  It 
all  over  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
liquor  regulations.  The  grog  shcps  are  only 
open  from  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  Nothing  c^n  be 
carried  cut  so  there  aie  very  few  drunks. 
Only  the  old  drinkers  care  to  get  it  then. 
No  d:-ink  whatever  around  the  dance  halls  " 
1  I  don't  know  whether  this  was  a  country- 
wide regulation  or  Just"  a  local.  At  any  rate 
'  it  Ls  a  ?reat  Improvement  on  the  arrange- 
ment here,  you  will  6gree. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Cibis. 

Washington.  March  5.— A  move  to  Impcse 
national  prohibition  for  the  duration  ol  the 
war,  by  act  of  Congress  rather  thLn  by  a 
constitutional  amendment.  w?6  launched 
today  by  Representative  Joseph  R.  Er.rrcN. 
South  Carolina  Democrat,  who  said  that  CJ 
aim  was  to  curb  absenteeism. 
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Shipment  of  Butter  to  Alaska 


Field  Offices  of  Bureau  of  Foreifn  and 
Domestic  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

C'K    NFW    TOF.K 

IN  THE  HOLTE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  como  to  my  hand  the  follow- 
ing United  PiCss  di.spatch  from  Seattle 
which  carries  the  heading: 

Three  huiidT'-d  and  fifty  tons  of  butter  sent 
to  4C.0  rvslclcms  of  Nome 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  whether 
there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  this  dispatch 
but  It  is  of  such  a  character  that  in 
justice  to  a  people  who  are  being  ask»'d 
to  go  without  butter  and  cheese  and 
oth(T  necessities  of  life  to  help  win  this 
war.  the  truth  should  be  made  known  by 
our  olIicia!s  wiio  are  in  a  position  to 
either  admit  or  deny  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  statement.  If  this,  by  any  chance, 
is  foreign  propnganda,  calculated  to  en- 
rage or  discoura.Ere  our  people,  it  should 
be  nipped  in  the  bud.  This  dispatch 
says,  amc-^..::  other  thmc:s.  that  "a  h:gh- 
ranking  Federal  cfflcial  in  Seattle,  who 
declined  to  be  quoted  by  name,  said  the 
larue-scale  shipment  was  made  to  pro- 
vide reserves  for  several  years  as  a  war- 
shortage  .safeguard."  I  mention  this  be- 
cause, evidently,  if  this  report  be  true, 
the  facts  are  wi'hin  the  knowledge  of 
a  Federal  o-H -ial.  I  respectfully  urge 
that  the  administration  give  us  the  facts 
on  this  United  Press^ispatch  of  March  6. 

THRKIC  HCNDEED  AND  rirTY  TONS  OT  BUTTER  SENT 

TO   mn    HCNOPED   RKSinENTS    OF    NOME 

Seattik.  Miirch  6  — Tlie  S.atUe  Post-Iutel- 
llgencer  said  today  thut  tuough  coffee  uiid 
butter  to  give  each  of  the  400  residents  cf 
Ncme.  Alaska.  thcut.aiuJ.s  ut  pounris  each  w:is 
landed  there  last  Octcber  by  tbe  civilian 
reserve  focd  supply  office 

The  ccff'.'e  and  Lutttr.  the  paper  said,  were 
part  of  an  unexpected  and  unneeded  shiplond 
of  foodatuHs  for  which  there  was  no  sti  ra^e 
place  in  the  community.  Much  of  the  ship- 
ment, the  article  said,  has  spoiled  on  the 
beach. 

■AlH-skatie  charged  the  sttifT  was  ptirchased 
and  ordered  sent  bv  Washlnarton  and  Chicago 
Cfovernmeut  oIliciuLs  wlio  do  not  rvalue  that 
Nome's  civilian  population  numbers  only 
about  400.  "  the  paper  said 

Included  In  the  alleged  shipment,  the  paper 
aa.d.  were  350  Uuis  of  butter.  173  tons  of 
coffee.  78  tens  of  salad  oil.  59  tons  of  soap. 
503  tons  of  caiined  milk,  70  tons  of  canned 
pears,  78  tons  of  toiltt  tissue,  and  78  tons  of 
dried  eggs. 

The  paper  said  lack  of  warm  storage  space 
caused  the  brine  In  which  the  butter  was 
packed  to  freeze,  bursting  the  barreU  ai^d 
*asilng  much  cf  tlie  siupraent.  Canned 
peais  also  burst  their  containers,  the  article 
said,  and  the  rest  of  the  shipment  is  expected 
to  deteriorate  with   the  spring  thaws. 

'This  thing  has  beo  me  a  joke  the  length 
and  breadth  of  A'.aska,"  one  Alaskan  business- 
man was  quoted. 

A  high-ranking  Federal  ofQclal  In  Seattle, 
who  declined  to  be  quoted  by  name,  said  the 
larqo-scale  shipment  was  made  to  provide 
reserves  for  several  years  as  a  war-slioitage 
•aleguurcL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

m 
HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHTTSTTTS 
IN  TTTE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Masiiachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Ea.st  Boston.  Mass  .  March    8.  1043. 
Congres.swoman  Edith  Noursk  Rocints, 

Wa.'ititngton.  D.  C. 

Dk.'.r  Madnm-  We  understand  that  the  C(  v- 
ernnient  Is  contemplating  closing  t'ae  field 
offices  of  the  Deparinient  of  Commerce  known 
as  Bureatis  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce 

We  would  appreciate  your  giving  thl.s  some 
consideration  before  such  a  step  as  closing 
this  cmre  Is  t.;ken.  We  find  the  presence  of 
the  office  always  a  help  on  problems  that 
come  up  re:;arding  foreign  bu.sines,s.  At  the 
present  time  we  certainly  feel  that  the  office 
is  essentMl. 

We  rather  feel,  al«D,  that  there  are  other 
economies  that  might  be  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  Crovernment  tnat  would  be  more  effec- 
tive frum  an  economical  viewpoint,  without 
at  the  same  time  hurtin-?  our  stru,;v;le  to 
render  business  to  cur  foreign  customers. 
Very  truly  yoiirs. 

K    J    Qt^INN   *   Co  ,  iNC 


Oar  Armed  Forces  and  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NORTH  CAROIINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  5,  J 9* 3 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  speech  de- 
livered by  me  lart  night  in  the  city  of 
New  York  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 
under  Uie  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  board,  at  which 
there  were  present  2.2C0  banqueters. 
The  title  of  the  address  was  "Our  Armed 
Forces  and  Victory." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre-^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  cho(v-i:iL;  to  explore  the  problem  of  our 
country  8  manpower  and  Jla  etttcient  distri- 
bution in  a  war  economy  I  lully  realize  Uiat 
I  am  approaching  what  lias  lately  become 
the  most  controversial  U&ue  In  our  national 
life.  I  Co  not  shrink  from  this  task.  I  ac- 
cept it  as  a  duty  of  high  priority  to  discuss 
tlie  si/e  of  our  armed  forces  m  relation  to 
our  total  manpower,  aloof  from  the  emotltui 
and  special  iuteresta  which  are  clouding  its 
Just  appreciation  In  the  pub:ic  mind. 

I  am  confident  that  tlie  American  people, 
once  in  possession  of  the  facts,  will  appraise 
iheoi  fairly.    Fui  many  week;>  m  Wa^hlr^-    1 


ton.  tn  company  with  my  colleagues,  I  have 
subjected  the  estimates  of  our  military  lead- 
ers to  the  most  searching  scrutiny  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  It  ha.s  been  my  privilece  to  examine 
the  figures  upon  which  these  estimates  of 
our  prujeci^'d  Army  are  based. 

During  the  course  of  comnuitee  delibera- 
tions. I  have  also  learned  of  the  appalling  si7e 
of  the  enemy  forcea  which  we  must  conquer 
before  peace  will  return  to  this  land  of  ours. 
Gentlemen,  the  time  ha*  come  to  speak  out 
boldly  I  solemnly  wurn  you  that  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  great  danger.  In  these 
next  lew  weeks,  when  the  snows  and  misu 
and  mud  of  winter  are  succeeded  by  battle 
weather,  we  must  expect  the  beginning  of 
hard  and  exhausting  tightiug.  We  must  ex- 
pect casualties,  and  we  must  anticipate  ti.e 
necessity  of  fre.<-h  trotjps  ready  to  tarry  on  the 
:ui».tult  After  the  campaign^  already  unoer- 
way  are  completed,  it  Is  evident  that  the  men 
who  are  brought  Into  the  Army  this  year  for 
Intensive  training  will  be  the  decisive  ele- 
ments in  the  battles  of  1944. 

This  U:  the  hour  of  our  country's  greatest 
need  Our  young  men  are  already  in  con- 
tact with  this  enemy  whom  wc  may  expert 
now  to  lath  out  witn  his  fiercest  blows.  In 
this  time  of  crisis,  we  cannot  permit  our  na- 
tional unity  to  be  divided  by  the  bitter  ax 
of  controversy.  I  ask  you.  a.s  Americans,  to 
perceive  our  uece.-iuy.  as  I  have  perceived  it. 
I  ask  yi.u  to  stand  firmly  with  me  m  siup^oit 
of  this  magnificent  Army  upon  which  v.e  de- 
pend not  only  for  victory  but  for  the  very 
continuance  of  our  free  way  of  lile. 

There  Is  no  need  to  accept  blindly  and  w^th- 
otit  proper  examination  the  ettublishment 
which  our  military  leaders  consider  neies^ary 
for  the  f-ti'ces-s  of  our  arm.s  The  Anion  an 
people  have  a  right  to  know  the  duspositlon  of 
the^e  8  200, 000  officers  and  men  which  the 
Army  expects  to  have  in  the  service  by  the 
end  of  tins  current  year  The  War  Depart- 
ment ha.s  freely  recognized  this  right.  To 
congres-sional  hearings  the  miUtary  leaders 
who  planned  this  Army  and  it5  strategy  have 
brought  their  figures  lor  B*.rutiny.  They  have 
spread  on  the  record  the  di.stribution  of  theae 
men  and  women  in  Uie  efficient  pattern  they 
have  cut  to  the  needs  of  victory 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  statements  that  an 
array  of  the  contemplated  proportions  can- 
not be  assembled  without  cruilung  dlsWxuitioa 
Cf  our  civilian  economy.  Do  not  he  dectivedl 
by  asatrtions  that  such  an  aruiy  cannot  be 
trans{X)rted  to  the  tlieaU-rs  of  operations 
where  it  will  make  contact  with  the  enemy. 
Do  not  be  deceived  by  tMtrments  that,  once 
.«uch  an  army  is  c\ tineas,  it  ciUinot  be  ade- 
quately supplied. 

Tliese  v;'al  problems  iiave  had  the  most 
searching  consideration  In  drawing  plans  for 
the  size  of  the  Army  I  have  had  proof  that 
each  one  was  solved  before  these  estimate! 
were  written  down  and  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  by  the  S<creiary  of  War,  and, 
finally,  by  the  President  himself,  who  is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces. 

There  is  a  logic  to  militiiry  cperatlont  which 
I  am  not  sure  we  civilians  always  appreciate. 
Tlie  generals  and  their  subordinates  who  plan 
the  urgaulaailou  and  training  of  our  Army 
and  Us  strategical  employment  in  the  field 
leave  nothing  to  chance.  When  you  exam- 
ine these  gentlemen  on  any  question,  they 
are  able  to  produce  an  array  of  facts — and 
I  would  stress  Uiat  they  a'-e  facts  and  not 
opinions— to  support  their  answers. 

I  suppose  this  habit  luis  been  gained  lie- 
cause  the  human  factor  Is  the  ultimate  con- 
sideration In  every  military  (,peraticn.  Gen- 
erals deal  in  human  live^ — the  lives  of  fathers, 
and  cf  husbands,  and  of  sons.  In  war.  some 
lives  must  always  be  lost  on  the  road  to  vic- 
tory. It  is  the  generals'  ta'^k  to  make  ccrt-tin 
that  they  achieve  success  with  the  smallest 
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Bucrifice  of  life      Dead  soldiers  win  no  more 
battles. 

So  the  miinary  mind  begins  it"^  thinking 
With  a  clear  statement  of  the  mi.'^sion  whicii 
faces  it,  and  the  mission  now  is  to  force  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan.  A  log.cal  approach  to  the  defeat 
of  these  principal  enemies  and  their  satel- 
lites requires  fir>t  an  f.siimate  of  the  .situa- 
tion— a  consideration  cf  the  size  of  the  op- 
p<DSing  armies,  since  this  is  the  first  gape 
of  the  force  which  this  country  must  build. 
Into  this  Situation  enters  another  fr.ctor — 
the  strategical  disposition  of  our  forces  in 
combat  aieas  throughout  the  world  where 
our  chance  cf  success  against  the  enemy  Is 
greatest . 

These  tv.o  factors  may  be  gathered  to- 
gether under  a  single  head — strategy  Our 
strategy  is  the  first  consideration  in  fixing 
tlie  size  cf  the  Army. 

Let  me  lay  brfcre  you  now  seme  of  the  in- 
formation abi.ut  th?  s.ze  cf  th:  Axis  armies 
upon  which  cur  military  leaders  b.is?d  their 
decisicn  to  oppose  them  witli  an  Army  cf 
8.200  000  cRicvrs  and  men.  Testimony  before 
the  Senate  ccmmittee  of  vhlch  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  estimated  that  the 
Axis  nations  in  the  entire  European  area. 
which  w.juld  include  Russia  ar^d  Noith 
Africa.  a.=  well  as  tlie  European  CoTitlr.ent. 
have  app.oximately  48;^  divisions  in  the  field. 
In  the  Pacific  area,  the  Japanese  have  85 
divi.sioi  s  under  ar.ns. 

To  cppo.'*e  thi«  total  cf  568  div!sion<=.  the 
prmiet  of  the  United  Nations,  witlicut  adding 
cur  own  strength,  can  muster  321  divisions. 
Out  of  cur  Army  cf  8.200  000  we  plan  to 
create  100  divisions,  which  would  bring  the 
total  of  the  Un.ted  Nations'  forces  to  421 
elivisior.s  L<^t  me  emphasize  this  fii;ure 
again  The  United  Nations  will  have.  With 
our  own  forces  fviUy  mustered  — and  this  can- 
not take  place  until  sometime  late  In  1944 — 
147  fewer  d. visions  than  cur  enemies. 
Against  their  5G8   v.e  shall  have  421 

When  you  consider  that  fact  coldly,  ycu 
begin  to  appreciate  thr.t  cur  military  men 
have  stopped  far  short  of  optimum  ob- 
jectives in  fixing  the  size  of  our  A>my.  It  is 
a  military  ax. cm  that  when  tv.o  forces, 
equally  matched  in  training  and  equipment, 
r.re  pitted  against  each  other,  the  advantage 
is  a.wa>s  wi'h  the  force  tliat  it  stronger  m 
men. 

I  give  you  this  to  remember,  then:  The 
United  States  is  btiilding  no  Juggernaut  to 
cru  h  the  A::is  forces  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers.  The  real  estimate  of  whether  an 
army  is  large  or  small  comes  only  when  It  is 
set  against  the  size  of  the  enemy  it  must 
oppose.  By  tlit.^e  standards,  our  Army  is 
smr.ll. 

Cur  military  leaders  have  been  by  no 
means  blind  to  this  deficiency  of  manpower 
In  the  United  Nations.  They  plan  to  adjust 
the  inevitable  over-all  shortage  by  the  priority 
which  has  been  given  to  air  power. 

Our  enemies — Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan— 
r-^w  muster  9i.H)  combat  bquaircns  of  air- 
craft The  United  Nations,  without  the  aid 
of  the  United  States,  are  able  to  put  an  equal 
number  of  squad: ons  into  the  air— 900.  Be- 
fore a  Senate  c  mmittce  in  Washington  not 
long  agt).  M^jer  General  Edwards,  head  of 
thc'organizat.oii  and  Training  Division  of  the 
General  S':::V  had  this  to  say:  "The  War 
Dfpartment  and,  I  believe,  the  country, 
agrees  wo  cannct  employ  our  rround  troops 
without  first  f'ainaip  air  supremacy.  That  is 
the  principle  we  are  working  on  and  the  Air 
Forces  get  tl.e  first  break  in  everything.  The 
first  principle  is.  'Dan't  ship  ground  troops 
if  there  are  nir  forces  ready  to  go.'  The  air 
forces  are  No   1  priority." 

Now  I  submit  that  thi.?  Is  a  very  encourag- 
ing aspect  of  our  military  strategy  and  one 
which   Will   readily   capture   the   imasination 


of  the  American  people.  Our  mighty  indus- 
trial effort  to  produce  fighting  planes  has 
already  aroused  the  Nation's  enthusiasm.  I 
can  new  reveal  that  our  strategical  program 
contemplates  900  squadrons  bearing  the  great 
white  star  of  the  Army  A;r  Forces.  In  other 
words,  by  the  end  of  1943  this  Nation  will 
have  equalled  under  its  own  insignia,  the 
strength  of  our  enemie-s.  W'e  shall  liave  an 
nir  superiority  over  our  cn'-mics  of  two  ccm- 
bat  planes  for  every  one  of  theirs  When  ail 
these  get  into  action,  some  lime  in  tlie  year 
(f  1944,  we  shail  indeed  liave  a  ff^rce  to  drive 
the  once  powerful  LuftwafTe  from  the  skies. 
Wc  come  now  to  the  second  consideratli  n 
which  has  fix?d  the  size  cf  our  Army  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth:  Available  sliipning 
tonnage.  I  have  heard  many  fretful  criti- 
cisms that  we  could  not  possibly  transpirt 
and  supply  such  an  army  I  do  not  believe 
these  criticisms  have  been  based  upon  much 
cf  nny  evidence.  Btit  I  will  readily  admit 
that  there  is  not  now — nor  has  there  ever 
been — f.ny  intention,  of  pouring  8  000.000 
fioUher.s  on  shipboard  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  year  and  dropping  them  haphaz- 
ardly on  a  hundred  fighting  fronts. 

Let  me  shew  yoti  how  the  Army  approached 
this  sliipping  problem  in  terms  of  the  men 
which   It  could  reasonably  expect  to  use 

A  committee  was  set  up  some  time  ago 
whose  sole  responsibility  is  to  consi.er  the 
facts  ab<jut  shipping.  This  includes  not 
cnly  American  bottoms,  but  ships  flying  the 
flags  of  all  the  United  Nations  which  are 
available  to  transport  American  stjldiers  and 
equipment  to  the  figiitmg  fronts.  Sitting 
in  Washington,  tliis  committee  is  constantly 
studying  the  rate  of  loss  by  submarine  at- 
tack, tlie  number  of  ships  under  repair  in 
I  ports  or  loading,  the  sliip-building  programs, 
the  tonnages  of  individual  vessels  and  the 
turn-around  rate  of  every  ship  on  their  lists. 
From  the  array  of  statistics  thus  made 
available,  tlie  War  Department  is  able  to 
make  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  numt)er  of 
ships  wh.ch  It  can  allocate  to  the  transport 
cf  men  and  supplies.  You  may  be  sure 
that  our  general  staff  removed  every  factor 
of  uncertainty  from  the  equation  before 
tlie  strategy  and  tlie  deployment  of  our 
troops  would  be  decided.  This  was  a  gigantic 
task.  The  Initial  requirement  of  supplies 
ana  tquipment  to  be  sent  abroad  with  each 
man  is  e'ght  ship-tons.  To  keep  liim  sup- 
plied with  food,  equipment,  and  ammunition 
requires  an  average  of  1.2  SiUpping  tons  per 
man  every   month. 

But  it  is  not  so  difficult  a  ta.sk  when  all 
the  facts  and  figures  are  constantly  at  the 
flngeriips  of  the  War  Department  agency 
which  arranges  these  movements.  I  would 
remind  you  of  the  admiration  which  greeted 
the  c(  nvoy  of  that  mighty  armada  which 
poured  troops  into  north  Africa  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  8,  1942.  American  planning 
brought  those  ships  to  their  objectives  with 
split -second  timing. 

By  the  end  of  1943  the  War  Department 
plans  to  have  2,700,000  out  of  its  Army  of 
8.200.000  in  combat  areas  abroad.  I  cannot 
prove  to  you  by  figures  that  t^el•e  Is  shipping 
available  to  transport  the  portion  of  these 
men  not  yet  oversea^:  and  maintain  their 
{■ipe  line  of  supply.  The  figures  are  avail- 
able, but  you  must  take  my  word  for  them, 
since  to  reveal  the  figures  would  be  to  pro- 
vide our  enemies  with  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation. But  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
task  can  be  done.  I  can  go  further  and 
a.ssure  you  that  the  task  will  be  done. 

But — you  say — as  we  are  to  have  an  Army 
of  8,200.000  men  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year  and  only  2.700.000  will  then  be  over- 
seas. Why  must  we  have  5.500  000  more 
men  under  arms  unless  they  can  be  Imme- 
diately transported  to  battle  ardas? 

That  Is  a  fair  question.  I  am  glad  to  pro- 
vide you  w.th  the  answer,  which  brings  me 


!    to  the   third   of  the  primary   considerations 
j    which    have    fixed    the    size    of    our   Army — 
'    the  time  necessary  to  train  units  for  battle 
Month  by  month  during  this  year  of  1943 
I    new  men  will  be  inducted  into  the  Army  ol 
I   the  United  States.     New  divisions  of  ground 
forces  trcx)ps,  new  squadrons  of  combat  air- 
i    craft,  new  units  for  the  Services  of  Supply 
will    tK?    activated    for    training.     Something 
''   like  a  year  is  required  for  the  training  of  a 
unit.     It  can  be  readily  seen  that  these  troops 
will   be  fully  occupied  in   the   necessary   ma- 
'    netivers  required  to  prepare  them  for  battle. 
These    men.    Inducted    now.    will    not    go 
overseas    until    the    spring    of    1944      Those 
inducted   toward   the   end   of   this   year   will 
]    not  see  foreign  shores  until  the  close  of  1944 
\    or  the  beginning  of  1945.     Even  if  shipping 
'    were    available   to   send    all   these   men    im- 
'    mediately  to  combat  zones — and  I  emphasize 
'    this   important   particular— they   would   stlil 
!    remain    in    tlie    United    States    until    their 
I    training  was  finished      For  there  is  one  point 
upon    which    the    War    Department     is    ad- 
amant— no  unit  shall  go  overseas  until  it  is 
I    adequately  prepared  by  training  and  maneii- 
I    ver  to  meet  the  skilled  troops  ol  our  adver- 
I    saries. 

I  do  not  need  to  stre.ss  the  importance  of 

I    this   training.     Less   than    a   month    ago   the 

Nation  was  anxiou'ly  watching  th"  advance 

of    Rommel's    armored    troops    against    our 

!    outpost     line     In     central    Tunisia      "Green 

troops.'   one   corre-sponCent    called   our    mcii 

I    when    they    were    forced    to    retreat,    and    I 

j    submit  to  you  tliat  the  ma;;niflcent  recoveiy 

of  these  fine  yoving   Amciicans   against    the 

1    surprise   attack   of   a   superior   enemy   fiun;; 

'    back   the  epithet      If  it   was  "green   troops' 

i    who  sent  the  pick  of  Rommel's  taiikers  reel- 

i    Ing  back  through   the  Kas-serine  Pass  a  lew 

\    days    later,    then    I    say    go<jd-bye    Rommel 

when  our  men  have  had  the  seasoning  cf  a 

few  more  such  battles. 

No  episode  could  have  brought  home  so 
sharply  to  the  American  people  the  im- 
portance of  the  rigid  maneuvers  through 
which  our  men  are  put  belore  they  go  into 
battle  A  superior  force  can  always  drive 
back  a  line  which  was  never  meant  to  with- 
stand a  heavy  attack.  But  the  test  of  men 
comes  in  how  they  stand  under  lire,  how 
they  accept  the  fierce,  sledgehamm.er  blows 
under  which  they  must  fall  back. 

I  am  proud  of  those  boys.  Prcud  of  their 
courage  and  their  spirit  and  their  battle 
skill  And  I  am  proud  of  those  other  Amer- 
icans, training  now  in  this  country  and 
impatient  of  the  day  when  they,  too.  will 
come  to  grips  with  the  Nazis  ana  the  Japs 
on  distant  fields.  From  their  thoroug'n  drill 
and  training  new  grows  the  skill  of  battle- 
wise  veterans  who  can  lake  tlKir  baptism 
cf  fire  and  drive  forward  from  it  to  victory. 
Not  all  of  our  men.  of  course,  will  see  com- 
bat. Some  of  those  who  are  under  arms  now 
or  will  be  inducted  before  the  end  of  thi.s 
year  will  never  go  to  foreign  shores.  Sjme 
will  remain  here  to  protect  cur  shores  against 
the  sudden  assault  of  some  frant.c  strategy 
of  our  enemies.  Some  are.  and  will  continue 
to  be.  part  of  the  establishment  which  mu£t 
be  maintained  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
war — supply,  administration,  the  hundreds 
of  tasks  which  are  necessary  In  the  home- 
land to  keep  an  army  overseas. 

Next  year,  as  we  near  the  goal  cf  our  train- 
ing objectives,  this  force  will  begin  to  dim.n- 
ish.  It  is  imder  scrutiny  now,  as  the  War 
Department  studies  the  status  ol  every  man 
in  a  noncombatant  job,  replacing  tome  with 
men  on  limited  service,  replacing  others  with 
members  of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps,  that  great,  new  efficient  army  cf  women 
which  has  taken  its  place  beside  the  men 
In  uniform.  Later  on.  many  of  the  men 
vitally  needed  to  train  recrulte  now  will  be 
relieved  for  combat  duty.  A.«  the  camps  and 
posts    are    depopulated    by    the    iraneltr    cf 
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units  overseas,  the  size  of  their  overhead  may 
be  reduced  Half  a  million  rm-n  will  be  added 
to  our  combat  strength  m  thio  cciUracHon 
oX  training  forces 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  our 
Army  Is  i.o  great  sprawling  horde  of  men.  but 
an  efficient,  highly  trained  organization. 
Working  on  a  schedule  which  is  laid  out  ac- 
cording to  the  most  careful  plan.  Let  me 
put  It  this  way:  V/hen  the  Army  decided  thai 
It  would  require  8.200.0C0  cfBcers  and  men  to 
defeat  the  Axis,  Ihla  was  no  figure  dreamed 
out  of  the  air,  as  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
Army's  prcgrnm  would  have  you  believe.  For 
rrery  one  of  these  men  the  Army  has  an  ap- 
pointed place  It  has  a  job  for  him  to  fill. 
V  '.lether  it  is  to  drive  a  tank  which  came  off 
the  assembly  line  last  week,  or  to  pilot  a 
b<imber  which  will  b<'  tlnl'^hed  and  flown  from 
the  plant  to  the  airfltlcl  only  when  he  is 
ready  to  begin  his  bombardment  training. 
There  are  no  orphans  In  the  Army  of  1943 

I  have  kept  this  diJ^cussion  so  far  str.ctly 
to  kin  analysis  of  the  military  situation  re- 
sponsible for  the  su-je  of  the  Army,  since  I 
am  confldcnl  that  a  git'ut  deal  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  obscured  a  fair  con.sldt ra- 
tion of  the  size  of  our  Army  has  rLsen  from 
the  lack  of  this  knowledge  I  think  you  must 
agree  with  me  that  an  examination  of  these 
military  factors  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
Army  needs  the  8,200.000  men  and  women  for 
whc;m  It  asks 

Through  these  past  few  weeks  while  the 
controversy  about  the  Army  has  been  develop- 
ing, I  have  listened  with  amazement  to  the 
statements  of  its  critics.  We  are  in  a  war, 
I  would  remind  you  We  are  in  a  war  on 
which  depends  the  survival  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, and  I  hear  men  talk  a.s  though  tlie  con- 
flict t^purtiiig  death  and  destruction  on  a 
dozen  fronts  at  once  is  a  side  show  at  which 
we  are  di.s  nterestcd   ."-prct.i'.ors 

Can  these  critics  realize  that  it  is  American 
men  who  are  fighting  and  dying  in  the  mud 
cf  Tunisia?  Do  they  realise  that  those  men 
Who  drove  the  Japs  off  Guadalcanal  were 
Americans — from  your  home  to-Aii  and  mine? 
Do  they  think  those  youri;  airmen  who  cross 
the  rarrow  sleeve  of  water  from  Britain  to 
the  Continent  every  day  are  on  errands  of 
pler'sure.' 

Before  ever  the  size  of  the  Army  was  fixed 
by  the  Vi'ar  Department,  its  chiefs  had  delved 
deep  into  the  flg\ires  of  the  Nations  avail- 
ata:e  manpower  Tliev  had  determined,  from 
every  source  v.hich  offered  statistics,  that  the 
needs,  not  only  of  the  Army  tut  of  the  Navy 
.  nd  tiie  Marine  Corps  a:.d  C  ast  Cuard  could 
be  met  without  dislocating  thu  civitiau 
economy. 

Civilian  manpower  requirements.  Includ- 
ing? Industry  and  agriculture,  appruxnnate 
53  500  000  but  of  a  total  employable  male 
and  female  population  of  65.000  000  th.s 
number  can  be  spr  a.slde  and  still  leave  the 
le.ss  than  ll.OOO.CCO  men  a:id  women  which 
all  the  armed  services  of  the  Nation  together 
Will  require 

Sometimes  I  wonder  If  most  of  thU  criti- 
cism of  tlie  Army  does  n.it  sprirg  from  the 
fact  that  the  Army  has  been  straightforward 
er.ouph  to  ?ive  us  it.s  complete  ef,timates.  to 
spread  on  the  record  what  it  wai.t.s  a:;d  tiie 
reason  it  wants  it  The  Army  s  figures  are 
the  only  ones  available  which  are  incontro- 
vertlble,  so  let  us  Are  away  at  those,  say  the 
Army's  critics 

I  can  think  of  no  other  reason  why  the 
members  of  the  agricultural  blo<-  aro  d  marid- 
tng  that  the  Army  return  Its  farmers,  since 
a  far  greater  number  of  tbe  farmers  who 
have  left  agriculture  were  '.urrd  bv  the  theater 
waees  of  industry  tb.an  have  ever  been  in- 
ducted Into  the  Army  Last  November  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Agricultural  Manpower  Situa- 
tion." This  pamphlet  is  my  authority  fcr 
the  statement  that  during  the  period  from 
September  1941  to  Sepfember  1942,  921000 
workers  left  the  farms  tu  enter  Industry,  and 


during   the   same   p'^rt'^tl   ^"ly    694.0CO   were 
drafted   or    volunteered    for    mili'ury   service 

No  one  Is  m.  re  conscious  than  I  thai  this 
Nuiion  has  a  prt^s.sing  H^.ricuitoral  proijlmi 
to  solve.  But  we  Will  not  soivo  it  by  fur- 
lough ing  meii  whrksale  from  the  Army  to 
wcrit  the  fr.ims.  We  .'hall  solve  it  only  when 
proper  authority  is  given  to  hold  these  men 
en  the  farn.s  afi-^r  the  draft  b<^ards  have 
deferred  th<m  for  th's  purpose  adcl-ng  otheis 
to  them,  drawn  from  nonesMiUial  occupa- 
tions, to  caTy  on  this  nec.-ssary  work  of  pro- 
viding oiu'  food. 

Nor  do  1  deny  the  problem  of  manpower  in 
Industry,  but  I  submit  that  no  proper  e!I'irt 
has  yet  b^en  made  to  solve  its  diflflculties 
The  evils  cf  absenteeism  and  of  the  turnover 
occasioned  by  workers  .seeking  m<  re  profitable 
or  agree;ible  empl(.;ymenl  m  t  ther  fields,  the 
need  of  training  more  womi  n  to  rophice  men 
in  Jobs  which  w men  can  perform  a.s  well 
as  men — these  are  seme  cf  the  facets  of  the 
manpower  problem  in  industry  which  still 
recjuirc  solution.  Some  can  be  solved  by 
the  employers  them.selves  through  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  productivity  of  the  indi- 
vidual workman.  throu«li  increasing  the  elH- 
ciency  of  his  supervisors,  uiul  thirough  the 
n.itural  growth   in  skill  of  thp  workmen. 

We  have  been  througl^  a  period  of  the  most 
rapid  and  exhau:;'ave  expansion.  Industry, 
In  its  changi'-over  from  peace  to  the  trade 
of  war,  has  created  many  new  occupations 
recjulrlng  fresh  skills.  The  extensive  train- 
in  jj  program  for  tlio^e  Jobs  has  held  back  our 
approach  to  efficiency,  but  I  b'-luve  that 
great  strides  could  be  made  toward  greater 
productivity  by  a  more  strict  acrutiny  in 
every  industrial  plant. 

I  suggest  these  things,  not  In  criticism,  but 
as  a  constructive  offering  toward  the  goals  of 
production  which  we  must  reach.  I  sugpest 
them  becau.se  wi  ;h  the  most  serious  war  In 
our  Nation's  history  to  fight,  whenever  a  dell- 
clency  In  manpower  or  supply  threatens,  the 
first  cure  prescribed  is  the  release  of  men 
frcm  the  Army  to  fill  thc.-^e  gaps. 

I  yield  to  no  rian  in  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  jVmerican  farmer,  the  Amer- 
ican Industrialist,  the  American  workman. 
But  I  wouid  ask  this  question.  Can  the  proj- 
Irms  of  fitting  nanpowcr  to  production  in 
this  Nation  be  solved  in  the  m.dsl  cf  war 
without  a  more  efficient  allocaticn  of  our 
manpower  to  the  es-sentlal  needs  of  the 
Nation'' 

We  have  now  rome  to  a  period.  I  believe, 
where  the  same  ord^r  and  thoroughness  v.hich 
h:ive  churacteriz  d  the  preparation  of  the 
Aimy  for  its  phy^ical  contact  with  the  enemy 
m.i&i  be  applied  in  seme  degree  to  the  other 
m-'mbers  of  our  body  politic 

This  IS  not  .1  time  to  permit  segments  of  our 
civilian  economy  to  Jcopnrdize  the  whole  vic- 
tory of  the  nation.  I  repeat  my  warning:  We 
stand  on  the  thr.^s.hold  of  danger  The  great 
battle  l«<  etlll  to  he  Joined  And  in  the  awful 
fercx-ity  of  that  all-out  attack  upon  our 
eiemies  there  will  be  no  time  to  extcmpcrue 
flfjhtin,;  divisions  or  to  revise  our  plans. 

Should  we  make  now  the  fatal  mistake  of 
reducing  the  s'ze  cf  our  Army  it  would  pro- 
lotis  this  struj^gle  to  agonizaig  leigths.  It 
would  leave  us  with  too  few  men  where  we 
sh;  tild  have  had  many  It  would  leave  its 
Imprint  on  thousands  more  of  oar  American 
homes— in  casualties  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  plans  of  our  military  men  had 
not  been  hampered  by  the  »hort-sightedne.-s 
of  these  men  who  claim  our  Army  is  too  large. 

Never  doubt  that  Hitler  and  To^o  and 
Musbolini  hope  the  Army  will  be  reduced,  fcr 
tlren  they  will  have  u  breathing  spell  to 
prepare  tliemstlves  more  fully  for  our  attack. 
Then — it  can  happen  still— they  may  gather 
their  strength  for  an  attack  which  wUl  send 
our  weakened  forces  reeling  back  before  their 
fupenor  numbers.  It  will  be  t.K)  late  then  for 
action      You  cannot  improvise  an  Army. 

The  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  George  C  Mar- 
shall, had  something  to  say  on  this  score  last 


December,  when  the  first  rumbiinps  of  the 
present  controversy  were  heard  "It  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  thing  to  cut  a  program." 
said  Oeneral  Marshall  and  1  am  quoting  "If 
the  happy  dav  comes  when  that  is  found  per- 
mi.ssibie.  but  I  assure  you  tint  it  is  utterly 
Impossible  to  improv.se  mii.tary  organiza- 
tion.*, and  It  n  quires  more  than  a  year  to 
build  them  Therefore,  it  Is  our  opinion  that 
no  more  traijic  mistake  couid  bo  made  than  to 
Ignore  thn  erent  mass  of  enemy  divisions  and 
expect  us  to  win  this  war  on  a  shoestring  or 
by  S'^mf  specialized  process  If  there  l*-  a  de- 
mand at  some  later  date  for  us  to  correct  such 
an  error  of  public  Judgment  when  the  neces- 
sity for  these  troops  finally  becomes  appar»>nt 
to  the  l?vman.  it  would  be  demanding  the 
Impossible  The  most  disheartening  in- 
fluence we  can  Impose  upon  our  enemies  i^ 
the  vision  of  a  rnpidlv  growing  storm  of 
leglouh  of  virile  young  Americans  organizing 
to  destroy  tuelr  miliUry  power." 

This  struggle  ih.it  L«  coming  will  be  the 
great  test  of  cur  democracy  Will  we  meet 
it  beildly,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  laijor,  indus- 
try, and  agriculture  driving  behind  their 
brother-BOldier  upon  whom  they  depend  for 
victory? 

The  time  to  answer  that  question  in  words 
has  long  since  passed  We  can  an.«wer  It 
now  In  deeds  alone  We  must  answer  it  In 
the  unity  of  the  Naticn,  in  the  solidarity  of 
its  men  and  women  behind  the  armed  forces. 
In  the  sieppf^d-up  production  of  fcx>d  and 
supplies  which    roil   from    field   and    factory. 

Only  by  hard  work  and  unsll.illng,  un.'ielf- 
Ish  effort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country  can 
we  reach  our  goal  of  complete  victory  In 
1»43  or  early   m    1944. 

We  are  willing  to  go  hungry  and  cold  and 
ragged.  If  necessary,  and  to  ask  nothing  tor 
ourselves  except  that  the  Government  be  or- 
ganized t(^  win  the  war  quickly  and  bung 
our  boys  home  .=afely. 

Only  unity,  hard  work,  and  sacrifice  will 
bring  victory  and  permit  the  generations 
that  follow  us  to  say.  We  did  avenge  Pearl 
Harbor. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vraciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRE.SENTATTVES 


Mr. 


Friday.  Man  h 
ROBERTSON. 


12.  1912 
Mr.     Spe'akt  r. 


under  Icrve  to  txtend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  insert  the  following  echtor.al 
from  a  rtccnt  is.niP  of  the  Page  News  and 
Courier,  published  at  Luray.  Va.: 

■orc.'reoN  DISCUSSES  trade  acseemxnts 

One  of  the  most  enlightening  statements 
concerning  the  current  debate  in  the  Ctn- 
gress  over  the  extension  of  reclpre)cal  trade 
agreements  comes  from  Representative  A. 
WiTJis  ROBIRTSON.  who  recently  wrote  a  ce  n- 
stituent   as    follows : 

I  am  glad  you  agree  with  me  that  we 
should  continue  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
and  I  agree  with  you  that  tae  latx;r  pol.cy 
of  thU  administration  is  not  In  harmony  with 
Its  international  trade  prrlicy  In  fact  that 
conflict  disturb.-,  me  very  much  because  aside 
from  our  inability  to  get  other  nation*  to  buy 
manufactured  goods  produced  under  a  40- 
hour  Workweek  at  an  average  weekly  wage 
of  $10.  our  own  people,  especially  those  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  for  a  livliig.  will 
be  unable  to  buy  in  e;ii?ntlty  foods  pi<  dt::c'J 
on   that   basis.      As  you   ••■uy.   ii    we   aiicmpt 
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to  pay  vrages  far  rhove  the  world  level,  our 
manufacturers  would  demand  and  probably 
pet  tanSi  sufficiently  high  to  keep  out  foreign 
Imports.  That  policy  docs  net  limit  tlie 
American  ma-.ket  to  tiie  American  producers 
of  manufactured  good-s  only— it  likewi5e  lim- 
its the  farmei.'s'  market  to  the  domestic 
market  | 

In  normal  tinier  we  produce  for  the  export    . 
market  40  percent  of  our  cotton.  20  percent    | 
of    our    wheat,    20    percent    of    our    Virginia    I 
apples,  and  20  percent  to  30  percent  of  our    I 
flue-cured  tobacco  and  40  percent  or  more  of 
eur  dark-fired  tobacco      We  now  have  about 
80   percent   of   the   above-ground   supply   of    ' 
world  gold  and  all  we  know  to  do  with  it  is 
to  buy  It.     Forelcn  nations  do  not  have  gold    ^ 
V. ith  which   to  buy  our  goods  and  we  could    I 
not  use  their  gold  If  they  did. 

If  we  follow  a  high  tariff  peiliry  with  a  view    I 
to  becoming  self-contained  and  refuse  to  btiy 
from   other   nations,   they,   from   the   stand- 
point of  policy  a>  well  as  necessity,  will  refuse 
to  buv  trom  us       Then  to  keep  our  farmers    | 
frcm  glutting  the  domestic  market  through 
overproduction    we    mu?t    strictly .  regim.ent 
them.      While  control   Is  better   than  bank-    \ 
rviptcy.  it  15  a  poor  substitute  for  freedom    i 
cf  action  and  an  economy  of  abundance.  | 

In  1929  our  foreign  trade,  composed  of  ex-    [ 
ports    and    Imp-rts.    amounted    to    approxl-   | 
mately  110,000,000.000.     After  the  passage  of 
the  Hawley-Smcot   Tariff  Act  all   major   na-    , 
tions  retaliated  and  by  1932  our  foreign  trade    i 
had   fallen   to  less   than    »2, 000 .000.000.   with    ! 
J.irm  exports  down  to  a  mere  trickle      That    j 
situation  added  up  to  the  worst  depression  In 
hibtorv.  With  rulnr^us  prices  for  all  larm  prod-    | 
ucts  and  a  drrp  in  the  national  income  from    I 
nearly  180.000.000.000  to  nearly  $40.000  000.-    ; 
000     While  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  was  not    I 
the  sole  cau-sp  of  that  depression.   It  wa.«  a 
major    contributing    factor,    as    our    foreign    ; 
trade  fell  off  more  sharply  than  that  of  any 
ether  major  nation,  we  went  deeper  In  the 
hole  of  the  depression  than  any  other  major 
nation,  and  our  recovery  was  slower      Under 
the  impetus  of  trade  agreements  negotiated 
with  about  25  countrle.s,  in  which  tariff  rates 
on   approximatelv   1000    Items  were  reduced, 
cur  Import!^  immediately  Increa^d  and  .'■o  did 
nur   exports,    the   chief   Increase    in   experts 
being  farm  products. 

In  return  for  our  agreement  to  extend  to 
Bll   nations  the   sam.e   benefits   given   to   any 
contracting  nation  in  a  trade  agreement,  the 
contracting  nation  agreed  to  extend  to  us  any 
future   bcnetit   It   might    give   to   any   other 
nation,  beyond  what  was  already  given  to  us 
In  the  trade  agreement      That  Is  known  as 
the  mof-t-favored  nation  treatment  which  was 
one  of  Wocdrow  Wilson's  14  points  for  endur- 
ing peace     You  car.not  break  down  Interna- 
tional trade  barriers  by  a  horse  trade  between 
Just  two  nations  e'.en  though  the  trade  be 
mutuallv  beneficial  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there   are   some   109   trading   nations   in   the 
world   and   when    two   nations  enter   Into   a 
trad«>    arrangement    that    excludes   the    other 
107,   It    1?   Ju«   an    invitation    to   the    other 
107  to  make  some  arrangement  among  them- 
selves   that    excludes    the   first   2       In   other 
words,    bilateral    trade    agreements    are    Just 
Invitations    to    an    International    trade    war 
And  experience  has  proven  that  when  a  trade 
war  lasts   long  enough   it  ultimately   flames 
into  a  fichnn-;  war      The  only  international 
pollcv    under    which    nations    in    a    mrdern 
worlei  can  live  m  peace  and  harmony  is-  for  all 
cf  them  to  agree  upon  a  live-and-let-live  pol- 
icy     Otherwise  when  some  naticn  feels  it  is 
not  getting  its  fair  share  of  the  natural  re- 
.cources  of  the  world.  It  will  set  out  to  take 
them  by  force  when  it  feels  strong  enough 
to  do  so 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  we  obtained  valuable 
cncessions  from  18  liations  for  Virginia  ap- 
ples and  from  13  nations  for  Virginia  tobacco 
jnd  thee  c  ncevions  would  have  meant 
much  to  u^i  if  a  war  had  not  intervened  and 


broken  up  normal  trade      As  you  know,  the 
farm  dollar  reached  parity  with  the  industrial 
dollar  In  the  period  t)etween  1&09  and  1914. 
Never,  since  the  passage  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
tariff  in   1930  did  the  farm  dollar  exchange 
on  a  par  with  the  Industrial  dollar  until  last 
year  when   farm   parity  was  achieved,  partly    I 
through  Government  benefit  payments  and 
partly  through  the  export  of  farm  products 
under  our  lend-lease  program.     For  the  10- 
year  period  after  the  adoption  of  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff,  farm  machinery  and  every  man-    1 
ufaciured  Item  the  farmer  bought  was  held    I 
at  an  artlflcial  figure  by  tariff  restrictions  en-    ; 
acted  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and  at  the 
expen.se  of  the  many.    Fifty-cent  wheat  in  the 
summer    of    1932    would    not    have    been    so 
disastrous   for  our  farmers  had   it    been    ac- 
ce)mpanied  by  50-cent  binders,  but  when  a 
farmer  attempts  to  exchange  50-cent  wheat 
for   dollar-and-a-half   binders   he   can   make 
Just  one  trade  and  throw  in  the  sponge. 

Under   the   provisions   of    reciprocal    trade 
amercements  600  dutiable  items  in  the   gen- 
eral   classification    of    manufactured    articles 
were  reduced  and  the  average  reduction  on 
those  articles  was  25  percent.     The  effect  of 
that  reduction  from  the  standpoint  of  parity 
was  to  hold  down  future  increases  in  manu- 
factured   articles    through    foreign    competi- 
tion if  they  attempted  to  go  loo  high,  while 
the  Government  subsidy  program  was  bring- 
ing  up   the  purchasing   power   of   the   farm 
dollar.    Then  when  price-fixing  was  resorted 
t    to  as  a  necessary  war  measure,  manufactured 
\    articles    were   frozen   at    their   then   existing 
I    level   and   as  indicated  for   the  first  time   in 
I    many  years  the  farmers  got  to  parity  in  1942 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  over-all  average. 
In    attempting    to    discuss    these    problems 
;   over  the  radio  on  the  evening  cf  the  2lEt  I 
realized,  of  course,  the  impossibility  under  the 
limitation  of  a  4-minute  opening  statement 
'    and  rebuttal  statements  limited  to  a  minute 
or  two,  of  adequately  presenting  any  phase  of 
so  big  and  so  complex  a  problem  and  It  can- 
;    not  be  done  In  a  letter  either,  but  I  trust 
what  I  said  over  the  radio  and  what  I  have 
i   written  above  will  be  sufficient   to  indicate 
!    the  importance  of  the  subject  being  discussed 
and   the   necessity   for  everyone   to  do  some 
organized  thinking  on  It  for  himself. 
!       There    Is    considerable    opposition    In    the 
'    Congress    to   the    extension    of    these    agree- 
ments which  have  proven  so  successful.     It 
is  entirely  possible  that  with  the  press  of  war 
.    legislation  opponents  of  the  agreements  can 
1    marshall.  by  divers  means,  enough  strength 
to  defeat  the  extension.      As  Representative 
I   Robertson  points  out,  all  citizens  and  especi- 
ally farmers,  should  do  some  organized  think- 
ing on  the  subject  and  bring  the  matter  to 
'    the  forefront  for  discussion. 

With  Representative  Robeftson,  a  leader 
advocating  the  extension  of  these  agreements, 
it  is  important  that  the  people  of  his  district 
give  him  hearty  support  if  thev  are  In  favor 
of  these  agreements.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  readers  will  thoughtfully  consider  the 
points  he  has  brought  up  in  the  foregoing 
,   letter. 
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HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.1943 

Mr,  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Arthur  R.  Baxter,  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen and  btisinessman  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind  has  written  an  article  on  bureauc- 
racy which  15  attracting  much  attention, 


and.  by  unanimors  con?ent  of  tlie  House. 
I  present  the  salient  points  of  his  article 
for  printing  m  the  CoNcnrssicNAL  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AN    INCntniELi;    SIOSY    OF    tlTtA-JC-.^CT 

There  arrived  in  a  litth'  city  cf  Florida 
(population  only  5.000)  latl  Saturday  an  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  in.spcctor  (snoop- 
er) from  headquarters  at  Jacksonville  (150 
miles  away  i 

He  waited  until  11  p  m..  then  went  about 
town  in  search  oi  cars  "e.n  pleasure  bent  ' 
As  a  result,  he  certified  to  the  ration  board 
10  ca-ses  of  unlawful  use  of  gasoline  fcr  pleas- 
ure driving. 

The  evidence  was  license  numbers  taken 
from  10  cars  which  were  located  at  var.cus 
places  about  midnight.  He  did  rot  uitervlcw 
a  single  driver. 

A-s  required  by  the  regulations,  the  ration 
board  summoned  these  offenders  agam.st  the 
law  before  them,  under  threat  of  canceling 
their  ration  cards  The  culprits  appeared, 
one  by  one,  in  fear  and  trembling.  This  is 
what  developed: 
i  Law  violator  No.  1  was  a  deputy  sheriff  of 
the  county,  whcse  car  was  parked  near  a 
;  roadhouse  on  Saturday  night  to  preserve 
order. 

Law  violator  No  2  was  a  constable  espe- 
cially hired  by  another  roadhouse  to  be  pres- 
ent "Just  in  case  ■ 

Law  violator  No.  3  was  a  grocer  whose  car 
was  standing  In  front  of  his  own  store,  whiie 
he  counted  bis  cash  after  clr^smg  hii:  store. 

Law  violator  No.  4  was  a  variety  store  own- 
er. who.se  car  was  in  fiont  of  his  own  store, 
while  the  owner  was  cleaning  up  alter  a  Sat- 
urday evening  rush. 

Law  violator  No.  5  was  the  owner  of  HiHs 
Hotel,    whose  car    was  standing   at   hit  front 
,    entrance,  as  usual,  all  night. 

Law  violator  No.  6  was  a  waitress  in  Hills 
■  Hotel,  about  ready  to  go  home  after  an  eve- 
;    ning  of  serving. 

Law    vlolatoi    No.    7  whose   car   was  found 

outside  the  bank  building.    The  owner  was 

,    on  the  lock-cut  on  top  cf  the  bank  building, 

serving  as  a  volunteer  air  warden. 
!  Law  violator  No,  8  was  a  private  in  the 
United  States  Army  on  a  4-day  furlough  to 
visit  his  folks.  He  had  borrowed  his  father's 
auto  to  see  seme  people  bcloie  returning  to 
i    camp. 

!  Law  violator  No  9  owned  a  tavern,  and  his 
'  car  was  m  front  of  his  own  place  of  busints.-. 
I  Law  violator  No.  10  was  a  woman  who  was 
In  a  restaurant  eating  a  midnight  lunch, 
unaware  that  she  was  being  "spotted." 
I  Tlimk  of  the  time  and  gusolme  wasted  In 
'    attending  this  hearing. 

'  The  Governm.ent  was  wasting  time  and 
gasoline  in  paying  this  snooper  to  disturb 
these  people. 

Som.e  of  these  folks  felt  a  humiliation  bc- 
'  cause  thev  were  hailed  into  court.  All  were 
,    incensed  iit  this  Interference. 

Did  this  action  help  the  war  chest  drive 
now  on?  Or  the  Red  Cross  drive  to  start 
in  March? 

Will  that  soldier  fight  better  because  his 
Government  presumes  him  to  be  a  law  vio- 
lator on  his  short  furlough? 

How  about  that  volunteer  air  warden  on 
his  lonely  vigil  watching  for  airplanes''  Will 
he  work  for  nothing  for  a  Government  which 
meeu,  him  with  a  subpena  lor  breaking  the 

law?  .  .  ^ 

And  these  businessmen,  worrying  n^nt 
now  about  paving  their  Income  tax  to  the 
Government,  and  meeting  all  requnements 
as  to  priorities  and  rationing,  will  this  en- 
hance their  enthusiasm  for  war  measures? 

This  is  a  small  incident  in  a  small  town. 
but  the  whole  population  is  talking  about 
it— and  other  similar  ones 

Tlie  snooper  evidently  went  to  mnny  o.hT 
places,  and  ether  Bi-ooper&  from  V*'aihin6'---a 
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»re  pryim  Into  our  affilr*  »!l  ovrr  th«  coun- 
try, and  from  ma  ay  depurtnituU  ci  lb«  Oov- 
.  ernmeut. 

All  of  these  Inveatlgatlonn  by  Washliigtoa 
•tar(  with  the  iia«umptlf>n  iit  rrrmkcdnewi  on 
th«  purt  of  th«  p«>ple.  We  are  all  dlahcinMt, 
tlif  frir  we  must  be  cl'.eoked  and  double- 
ch«eked.  prosecuted,  and  prt^umed  to  b« 
guilty  unUl  we  can  clearly  prove  «•  ar« 
honest.  Tecbnlcalliiea  are  added  to  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  rules  ttiid  cgulatloun  uiul  duec- 
tlves.  which  even  the  otac.als  cani.ot  under- 
stand. 

Can  unity  be  achieved  and  maintained  by 
such  methods? 

Can  efficiency  be  rearhed  by  people  who  are 
under  confltant  surveillance  and  suspicion.' 

Can  cooperation  and  even  patriotism  be 
sustained  by  Governmti.t  injustice  and  coa- 
Etant  conUeninatlon .' 

Or  Is  there  a  more  sinlt^ier  pii.po^r  u'  ill 
this?  Are  we  surrendeim?  cue  1,-H.Ttv  d^.er 
another,  under  the  gu.se  of  neceealty  of  wnr, 
and  submtttinK  to  regulation,  and  supervi- 
sion, and  rcgnnentatlon,  to  accustom  us  to 
Government  r(>ntr'>l  permanently,  alter  tlie 
war?     A  la  TijgweU. 

That  is  what  happened  In  Frai.ce  during 
the  1930's  by  a  venal  bureaucracy.  t>i.e  the 
result.s. 

That  Is  what  happened  In  Germany,  a  step 
at  a  time,  and  we  observed  what  re-.uUed. 

That  Is  what  happtneil  in  Ameiic:\  before 
the  war,  and  has  been  accentuated  since. 

America  had  better  wake  up.  aud  defend 
her  liberty  at  home,  while  nghiuis  aa  enemy 
Without. 

We  shall  win  this  war  against  Hl'.ler. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  are  we 
strong  enout;h  to  win  the  war  at  hi)me? 

The  eui'my  withlu  Is  more  powerful  thau 
Hitler! 

Only   a   few   In    numbers,   but   th*y   have 
seized,  and  they  hold  th--  reins  of  governunnt. 
Tlicy  have  the  power  of  govcnimtnt  at  this 
moment.     They  are  uslnfi  that  power  Insidi- 
ously, persistently,  adroitly. 

They  are  makint;  alliances  and  connections 
that  tend  to  fasten  upon  us  authority  and 
coercion  and  regimentation  that  destroys  our 
liberty. 

Thinlc  It  over.  America  E«cb  citizen 
should  be  vrcal  An  :■  roused  public  opiniou 
must  coriect  these  abvises. 


Addresi  of  Hon.  J.  W.  FulbrigLl  Before 
Commission  to  Study  the  Organization 
of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPFSE^^r.^TlVES 

Mnnciau.  March  15.  1913 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
d^r  Itnive  to  extend  my  reraarUi>  lu  the 
Record.  I  include  the  lollcvuiig  aUdi'es^ 
by  Congressman  J  W.  FuLBRitHT,  of 
Arlcan.sa.s,  before  the  Commission  to 
Stud.v  the  OrgRUization  of  PPEce.  Com- 
mcdoie  Hotel.  N':-\v  York  CivV,  Saturday, 
February  27.  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  aiid  gentlemen.  I  waa 
naturally  quite  ple..sed  to  receive  the  Invi- 
Taiioii  to  «;3po.ir  un  this  pxugruni.  I  hesi- 
tated to  acctpt  however,  .--imply  becauee  I 
fully  realize  that  there  li.  Utile  tliat  I  can 
c  -ntr.bute  to  the  tluniiuig  of  such  a  learned 
gi-oup    as    this.     Upon    re£eciion    i    accepted 


With  the  tho'rht  thnt  p-rh.ipa  the  thinking 
of  a  fraahotan  Coa«rtMu.aa  muht,  ui  UmU. 
be  of  Intereet  to  yoti.  It  m  with  that  thoti'iht 
that  I  venture  to  addiiwt  such  a  distingulahcd 
at  dience. 

Within  recent  wecka.  na  the  Fu-«ian  Bear 
h(is  chewed  and  clawed  the  Nuzl  mon»t;r 
more  viciously  than  ever  before,  many  of  our 
p<  opie  hiive  Mwakened  to  the  fact  that  we 
may  v.ln  this  war  before  we  know  what  we 
a;e  f\"htlrg  for.  For  example,  the  St  Ixjtils 
Post-DlKpatch,  the  leading  metropolitan 
n.?w5p«per  In  my  section  of  the  country,  be- 
gun la^t  Sunday  a  series  of  14  Brilclee  by 
prominent  cttl^en8  on  the  suliject  What 
Are  We  Pls?hting  For?  Ii»  fhe  11^  ht  of  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  St.  Louis  toward 
our  participation  In  the  war,  that  is  a  stg- 
Eiftc  •.^  I  nJcr  k'n?  by  that  great  paper.  In 
the  back  of  everyone's  mind  Is  the  dlPcour- 
atJng  futile  feeling  that  again  we  may  ex- 
pend our  most  precious  resources,  our  finest 
young  men.  and  cur  treasure  f-r  nothln<?. 
Although  I  thinlc  we  have  a  Ion;?  and  bitter 
sfr\ig<?le  before  us.  nevert  helfss  I  b<'lieve  the 
time  Is  short  for  the  difficult  task  of  clarl- 
f>ing  our  purpcses  in  this  war 

For  more  thrn  a  jrcar  we  have  been  told 
that  we  are  flg-'atlng  to  defend  our  country; 
that  we  are  flglitlng  to  preserve  and  d"fend 
our  American  way  uf  life,  or  that  we  are 
fighting  fcr  f:-eedom.  Tne  emphasis  h.is 
been  on  the  id.  a  of  defense  such  a.s  D<^"fense 
bonds,  defense  plants,  and  appropriations  for 
deXense.  Amer.cu.ns.  because  they  have  been 
a  peace-loving  people,  have  always  consid- 
ered theii  military  ventures  as  primarily  de- 
fcDJSive.  This  idea  ha.s  tended  to  limit  tl^e 
scope  of  our  objectives  In  this  war  to  negative 
»nd  piucly  def'^nsive  goals.  We  have  a  na- 
tional charactexLstlc  of  tttting  for  ourfelves 
cortaia  goals  and  then,  upon  uchlevlng  these 
goals,  going  no  further. 

I  would  like  to  sviKKfit  U.d.iy  th.u  we  should 
dlACard  this  delci^ue  altitude  uf  nuud.  these 
tarioue  defensive  goals.  Even  the  phrase 
'  liKht  for  freedom"  is  too  vague  to  mean 
niiyililng.  Pieeclom  by  ILsolf  u,  meaningless, 
1  )r  no  man  wants  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
nssociation.s  of  lUs  fellow  men  or  fiec  from 
the  cbli^utKus  of  koiiety.  I  bel.evc  thai  it 
vould  claruy  our  uunUs  if  *e  should  regaid 
this  struggle  as  a  pi»itlve.  cre-.itive  war;  a  war 
to  promote,  rather  taian  to  dcfeiid.  our  way 
of  life.  This  piwlUve.  cuaUve  purpcse  guts 
riuch  further  than  the  defensive  goal.  It  iu- 
\olvv.s  pcrnianeiii.  obiinuiicns  un  our  part,  the 
mofct  important  of  wh.cii  is  the  abt'lilion  of 
uar  H?  the  means  bv  Vkluch  nations  adjust 
tlieir  difTerencet.  I  cannot  reconc.le  in>i».il 
to  the  too  prevalent  idea  Ui.ii  notiung  can  be 
done  about  war  On  the  contrary,  I  led  cer- 
tain that  .something  will  be  dune  about  it. 
li  Is  a  question  of  vkhetiiej  we  or  Hitl'..r  or 
some  people  of  the  luiure  shall  do  it 

I  bel.cv."  th;\t  wc  sluii'd  help  other  ro-in- 
trles  develop  lliPir  own  \(  rsion  of  (iennxratic 
gcvcrnment  in  order  to  lay  the  l"undati«.  lis 
for  a  warlesa  world.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
thnt  we  shctild  attempt  to  d. elate  their  in- 
ternal ii.Tairs.  Pruruinly  I  mcau  that,  by  re- 
moving the  constant  threat  of  war  that  has 
"  hitherto  existed,  we  can  create  a  cond  tlon 
which  will,  over  a  period  cf  time  be  con- 
ducive to  the  development  ot  lepuljlican  or 
democratic  goveriuncuts  tliroughout  the 
world.  The  rate  of  developniont  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  many  other  factors  such 
as  the  ecoDomlc.  relii{lous.  aid  education r.l 
advantngea  o#  the  various  peoples. 

Thii  creative,  pjsitive  goal  dees  not  mean 
(either  by  Infeience  cr  implication)  that  we, 
ou.  of  the  pw^^nes  of  our  heart.'*,  are  a.«tim- 
iny;  all  the  burdens  ol  the  world.  It  does  not 
mean  that  wc  are  assuminR  the  role  of  the 
ftood  Si.Tiantan  and  an-  LOlni;  to  ^Ive  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant  [jeople--  of  the  w^  rUl  ml.  tne 
vealth  of  this  land  It  does  not  even  re- 
quire tliat  we  give  a  boiiic  oi  miik  to  every 


H  -ttentot.  On  the  contrail •••  purely  aelf- 
iih  bltllne^s  propo*iUon.  h  »«ius  that  by 
the  expendltura  of  a  #imaU  fraction  of  the 
Uvea  a:id  bailoos  which  we  are  now  impend- 
ing on  war.  together  with  a  modicum  of  ni- 
tclllgcnce  and  foresight,  which  *•  h  Ne  rarely 
employed  *ith  regard  lo  war  (  r  p<  i.-  ••  <*■>:  a  t\ 
create  a  condition  in  this  wot.  i  -a  i;ch  the 
principles  of  our  civilization  *.ii  l\  i.e  an  op- 
portunity to  nourish  In  other  word:;.  I  bc- 
Ucve  that  vnth  an  expenditure  of  vital  re- 
souicis  much  snnillrr  tlian  that  re-iu;rid  ty 
modem  war  the  pctphs  of  thi«  world  ran 
create  a  system  of  col  .(tive  Mrcuniy  whuh 
will  make  var.  If  not  impossible,  at  lta.-.t 
much  ;efi.s  frequent. 

In  saying  thftt  our  seiash  Interests  require 
us  to  luidertake  this  great  ta*tk  I  do  not  m*  an 
t<-.  exclude  toe  moral  or  spintu  il  eunu Dts 
involved  The  latter  are  n-icre  evident  t.i.ui 
the  former,  and.  furthermore,  the  opposn..  n 
to  this  country's  pe.:  tic  i  pat  ion  in  a  World  ur- 
g.inization  is  usually  bas«d  uixjn  a  pri>(e*td 
concern  for  our  own  niateriu!  wfllare.  oi ,  a.s 
It  IS  more  ofttn  c.iUed.  our  btandard  of  Uv- 
lue.  Ihs  (;ppoK!ti(  :i  usiuiily  ;  expre.sbfcl  by 
the  ."hallow  and  sup'-'rt.rial  statement  that 
those  who  advocate  the  alx-liti'  n  ol  wnr  are 
Utopian  ld''al:ste  witii  no  r«Tia:d  lor  tr.e  hard 
rfalltles  uf  life.  In  short,  they  arc  full  ol 
••>;lobaloney."  The  tiuih  of  the  matter  Ls 
exactly  the  coutrnry.  The  dreamers  aie  tac&c 
who  think  that  our  Cari.  iiun.  deaiotiatic 
clTiliaatlon  can  coi.tinue  to  exist  in  a  w  rid 
torn  by  wars  ot  ever-increa^-iiiji  avajjery  and 
deatruction.  Tlie  realitU  are  th<  se  who  see 
that  our  own  heitish  uiterests  demand  a  sys- 
tem ol  collp.-tive  .-eturity  It  u=  extremely 
6'sriuticant  that  many  uf  the  »<  If-atyUd  tiai- 
l.sls  who  oppt's*  ar.v  .••iii-h  KV^t<  in  ari-  t;»0^,e 
same  wu«e  and  vt  rv  fan.i^htid  i;ei.tle'iun 
who  said  I  r.ly  a  short  lane  a^o  thai  no  cue 
would  ever  dure  attack  Ui ;  that  we  could  do 
business  with  H.tltr:  and  that.  In  any  i  use, 
EngUiiid  would  cuilap  e  m  a  lew  weeks  and 
ui  one  cfjuld  hope  u>  defeat  the  Axis.  Tlio.'m 
same  great  and  wi*ie  paluols  who  harb.)ied 
AXLS  a>;eiits  in  Bomp  ia.s«".s,  and  who  uikkI  u.s 
to  coilabora'e  with  'he  evil  Nazi,  are  the 
nucleus  of  the  so-called  leallsUc  t.ppobi.ii  :i 
to  ctileciive  secur.ty  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  i "opie  who  foresaw  th;s  war.  *ho 
urged  priparedi.es.  wlio  m  short,  were  .ible 
to  evaluate  accurately  world  forcos.  are  the 
stp.in  -est  pn)pcin»-ntb>  of  eoileciive  tccurlty  I 
leave  it  to  you;  who  are  the  dreamers  md 
visionaneb'' 

Furtl'.er.  n  is  appr'  prlate  to  recall  that  the 
proloui.d  and  truly  threat  men  \^ho  frinided 
our  own  rorstituM' iial  government  weie 
dubbed  vl.sionaries  anil  Utopians  by  the  ;  iry 
reactioni'.riei  of  that  day  Washington,  H  lui- 
iltnn.  Jv'fler.son,  Madifon,  and  J.^y  were  the 
lontr-hairt'd  radicals  with  Utopian  dream i  of 
cixj^  fration  and  peace  through  a  su  >  r- 
k,overnirien:  for  the  collective  security  o-  13 
.'^cat»s  I  ripeat  Who  were  the  realists  and 
whi   fh<'    dreamer^'' 

Tr-rtay  the  a1rpinn.>  ha.~  made  the  w  irUi 
smaller  thsn  these  13  Stales  were  156  y  ars 
ago  Tlie  problem  that  confronts  us  is  the 
fame-  Shall  we  have  war  and  chaos,  or  snoll 
w*  h.ive  p'-vernment  and  p)eBi'e"  As  'Ihorriits 
Hobbes  sftK)  so  many  \ears  ago  without  gov- 
ernment man  alwiivs  rf lapses  Into  war  md 
anarchy  and  then  the  life  of  man  is  solit.iry, 
poor,   nasty,   brutish,  and  .sliort 

As  a  restilt  of  this  war  this  Nation  will 
achievp  a  position  of  relJitlve  predominance 
among  the  nations  of  this  earth  whicti  .t 
may  never  aeair.  pnss^ss  We  know  that  in- 
der  the  impact  rf  thi«;  war  we  are  extracting 
and  expendu:p  (  ur  vital  and  In  many  In- 
stances, irreplaceable  natural  resources  at  a 
rate  far  in  exce.«^s  of  that  of  any  other  natcin. 
Although  It  ts  true  that  syjithetic  mat<r.als 
are  coming  to  the  fore  m  v>me  ii.-lancea.  vet 
the  er.hnustlf  n  C'f  our  iron.  lead,  zlr.c  n.^r- 
cury,  petroleum,  bauxite,  and  other  m^n«'rai 
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deposits  Will  drnnltily  put  us  In  a  Ickk  pow- 
erful posltluii  relative  to  th<  se  countries 
which  still  have  vast  undeveloped  dep<^*lta  of 
th^ae  elements  On  January  10.  1943,  Richard 
L.  Stokes  wrote  an  article  entitled  War  Usit.g 
Up  America's  Natural  Resources  at  Rate  That 
Threatens  Early  Exhaustion."  Subject  to  new 
discoveries,  he  says,  lor  example,  that  our 
high-grade  Iron  ore  will  be  exhausted  In  5 
years  and  our  petroleum  In  14  yeais  On  the 
other  hand  wc  know  that  China,  Russia, 
India,  and  Sruth  America  have  hupe  utide- 
veloped  mineral  reserves;  that  the  first  three 
at  le.ist  have  greater  manptiwer  than  ue  hav.-; 
and  that  the  development  of  incalculable 
physical  force  by  these  nation.-  awaits  only 
their  education  In  modern  technclcgy.  We 
ourselves  are  contributing  mightily  to  the  in- 
dustrialization of  these  countries.  We  have 
sent  oil  refineries  and  rubber  plants  to  Rus- 
sia: iron  furnaces  to  Brazil;  nrd  m.nchine 
tcKils  to  China  By  cur  own  efforts  we  arc 
starting  developments  in  those  rich  countries 
which  certainly  proceed  at  an  accelerated 
rate  with  the  return  of  peace.  This  inevita- 
ble lndu5tnalizatton,  together  with  the  in- 
exhaustible niiii:power  of  some  of  these  coun- 
tries, during  the  iicxt  25  or  30  years  should 
enable  them  to  etjual  or  even  surpass  us  in 
mnny  of  the  .irtlvitier  essential  tc  war. 

I  reslizc  that  this  country  will  not  Ftand 
Btlll.  but  I  think  the  fldvant;ip,es  we  have 
enjoyed  during  the  past  100  yeais  must  in- 
evitably decrei-se  relative  to  the  rest  (f  the 
World  during  the  comlnfi;  decades  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  stippose — what  I  am  not  pre- 
dicting -that  China  with  459,0O0,(XJ0  becomes 
as  hlehly  industrialized  as  Jnpnn  and  like- 
wise should,  uir.h  r  new  leaders,  bcfoine  im- 
bued with  a  mission  to  remodel  the  world. 
With  such  manpower  and  her  enormous 
natural  re.eources  I  believe  all  will  admit  she 
would  make  a  formidable  oppomnt  By  the 
hnrd  and  bitter  route  we  have  learned  tliat 
even  little  Japan  is  not  a  nation  to  be 
knocked  out  in  6  weeks  with  our  left  hand. 
Surely  we  must  not  again  so  stupidly  uiider- 
estlniate  the  potential  power  of  the  other 
nation.";  of  this  earth  I  believe  tlint  s'mllar 
conclusions  may  be  arrived  at  In  the  c,i.se  of 
Russia  and  even  of  India 

If  this  annlyslH  of  future  development  is 
even  approximately  correct,  then  the  only 
realistic  and  practical  policy  is  to  create  an 
organizatlcn  by  which  these  ^n"eat  potenfal 
forces  may  be  controlled  and  be  made  the 
permanent  allies  of  peace.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  great  mass  of  petiple  in  ihi.s 
country  have  already  sensed  the  feet  that 
somethiRg  positive,  something  creative,  must 
be  done  about  war  If  only  we  can  indt'ce 
the  same  disc  riminatlon  as  to  our  true  wel- 
fare, among  those  who  are  so  cjiicerncd 
about  our  standards  of  living,  among  our 
erstwhile  Isolationists  and  c'efeatlsts,  then  wc 
can  make  progress  toward  a  better  America 
and  a  better  world. 

To  wage  a  cteatlve  war  we  must  first  rid 
ourselves  of  our  isolationist's  dream,  however 
beautiful  It  may  be.  The  good  old  days 
simply  Will  not  return  We  m'.ist  stop  re- 
gretting that  all  this  happened  to  us  and 
rcallre  that  we  can  turn  this  barren,  ghastly 
tragedy  into  a  tremendofs  opportunity;  an 
oppoitunlty  which,  with  imagination,  intelli- 
gence, and  determination,  will  enable  us,  to- 
gether with  our  allies,  to  create  the  world 
of  the  future. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  thnt  this  Nation 
must  decide  to  t^ke  the  lead  now  la  the  for- 
mation of  a  s>stein  of  collective  sicuilty. 
This  decision  must  be  made  while  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  inen  are  concerned  with  uni- 
versal problems,  while  danger  and  sacrifice 
give  us  humility  and  understanding.  With 
the  return  of  peace  and  safety  our  personal 
and  domestic  problems  will  overshadow  our 
will  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  If  wc 
wait    until    we    return    lo    normalcy    as    we 


did  in  isao.  futility  and  sadnrss  will  be  the 
only  reward  fcr  our  cflcrts  in  this  war 

In  the  face  of  our  exp.'rience  of  23  year* 
ago.  is  it  not  foolish  not  to  attempt  tmmc 
(KNiltive*  solution  of  this  problem?  H.ive 
Americans  no  faith  In  their  iibiUty  to  solve 
great  problems?  While  we  wire  a  young 
Nation,  seeking  to  establish  our  civilization 
in  this  wild  and  fertile  land,  it  was  proper 
thnt  we  give  our  attention  i  rimanly  to  cur 
Internal  affairs.  But  new  v.e  h-.ve  c.ne  of 
age.  We  have  wealth,  power  and  brnlns. 
All  we  need  Is  the  a.ssurance.  the  conllrtence. 
the  boldness  to  apply  our  talents  to  prob- 
lems worthy  of  a  great  pecplo.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  great  Nation  like  America  Is 
dtstined  always  to  stay  en  tl'.e  de'ensivc,  to 
be  stabbed  In  the  back  more  than  once. 

As  I  have  Indicated  before,  the  ab.iUtion 
of  phvslcal  warfare  as  the  accepted  methrd 
of  solving  International  disputes  should  be 
the  first  objective.  The  direct  approach 
seems  to  me  the  simplest  and  most  efiective. 
In  other  words,  I  think  an  international  or- 
ganization with  the  power  to  control  the 
productive  capacity  and  disprsltlcn  cf  the 
heavy  urmorcd  weapons,  necessary  f.^r  mod- 
ern warfare,  is  the  c'srntlal  minimum.  If 
we  pet  les.s  than  tills  wc  pet  nothing  If 
we  ask  for  more  than  this,  we  multiply  the 
difficulties  to  be  solved  and  run  the  risk  of 
complete  failure.  Further,  I  believe  that  if 
the  ever-present  fear  of  armed  aggression  Is 
removed  from  the  world,  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  the  various  peo- 
ples will  be  much  easier  to  solve.  I  think  it 
is  obvious  to  all  thnt  an  organization  cf 
strictly  limited  powers  will  he  much  easier  to 
sell  to  the  great  nations  of  the  world  than  .ne 
with  broad  pKiwers.  Nationalism  is  s'.lll  a 
very  .strong  force  and.  in  fact,  if  its  martial 
proclUltles  can  be  controUcd,  it  is  not  an 
altogether  bad  force.  I  think,  therefore, 
without  going  further  into  the  rietnlls  of  the 
organization,  that  in  general  It  should  seek 
to  change  the  international  political  divisions 
as  little  as  possible,  that  it  should  restrict  its 
immediate  objective  to  the  abolition  of  ag- 
gressive war  by  the  control  of  armed  force 
and  should  leave  for  future  solution  eco- 
nomic and  social  probleuis. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  great  difficulties 
involved  in  any  plan  for  a  woild  organ. zalion. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
there  are  men  In  this  world  who  are  wise 
enough  to  devise  a  workable  system  if  the 
peoples  cf  the  'Dnited  Nations,  and  more 
especially  of  these  United  States,  demand 
that  It  be  done.  As  a  nialtcr  of  fact,  the 
mechanical  details  of  the  organization  rre 
not  as  important  as  the  determination  and 
the  spirit  of  the  peoples  concerned.  No  sys- 
tem will  work  without  the  suppcrl  of  the 
people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  bo 
stronply  that  our  people  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  real  goal  of  this  war. 
that  the  only  worth-while  compensation  they 
can  expect  for  their  sacrifices  and  their  suf- 
ferings, is  an  organization  to  prevent  war. 
With  this  objective  in  their  minds  they  will 
be  more  Inclined  to  give  the  organization 
their  loyal  support  and  to  sec  that  It  works. 

I  believe  that  If  the  American  people  can 
ever  visualize  such  an  organization  and  be- 
lieve that  It  is  possible,  that  It  will  have  an 
electrifying  effect  upon  our  national  spirit. 
Today  we  know  that  there  are  many  among 
us  who  have  no  enthusiasm  for  tliis  war. 
Many  of  our  people  did  not  want  to  enter  this 
fight   nt  all.     Their   concept   of   victory   l.s 

merely  all  the  sugar,  coffee,  and  gasoline 
tliat  they  had  hetore.  The  reason  for  their 
attitude  Is  that  we  have  no  creative  goal, 
no  definite  poaltlve  goal  which  we  can  even 
hope  to  accomplish.  We  merely  hope  to  avoid 
a  defeat.  We  are  on  the  defensive.  If  we 
can  believe  In  a  real  positive  creative  goal, 
a  goal  that  challenges  our  utmost  powers, 
then  I  am  confident  oiir  people  would  rally 


to  the  t«»k  »lth  rest  and  enthuMasm  such  at 
we  have  never  beton  expeilenced  In  our  hi*- 
tary  We  need  such  a  goal  not  only  to  win 
the  war  and  the  peace,  but  we  need  it  for 
the  fake  of  our  own  national  aoul.  In  recent 
years  much  has  been  »ald  of  a  sj)iritunl 
awiik.Tiing  in  America,  yet  it  has  never  come 
I  tlniik  it  has  never  come  t>ecauae  we  have 
never  laid  a  purpose  or  goal  worth  awaken- 
lag  for.  Thc-e  can  be  no  tplrltual  or  moral 
BWokenlng  mi  rely  to  Hma<-8  greater  wealth. 
i.io:e  hutomrhiles.  more  radios. 

Aiaenca  has  been  the  most  fortunate  of 
nations  In  the  history  o*  the  woild.  We,  as 
a  nation,  have  received  the  blessings  cf  count- 
less years  of  struggle  by  other  pcx?ples  for 
liberty.  There  is.  1  believe,  a  law  of  compen- 
catlon  in  these  matters.  I  think  the  time  haa 
now  arrived  for  us  to  make  our  cantnbution 
to  civilization.  That  contribution  Cftn  be 
made  by  our  people  setting  as  our  goal  tlie 
lormation  cf  an  organization  which  will  give 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  the  same 
opportunity  for  political  and  ec<inomlc  lib- 
erty that  we  have  so  Ion,;;  enjoyed.  If  we 
deny  this  obligation.  I  am  fearful  that  we 
ourselves  may  lose  that  liberty  and  Iniegrity 
^^•hlch  wc  are  now  sacriflclug  cur  boys  and 
our  W(  alth  to  preserve.  We  are  denying  to 
Hitler  the  organization  of  the  world  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas.  The  Nazis  are  fighting  to 
get  the  kind  of  world  they  want— a  ilave 
world  over  which  they  shall  be  masters.  They 
are  lighting,  not  just  for  victory  but  because 
they  have  a  burning  hunger  for  what  tflcy 
believe  victory  v.lll  bring  them.  Unless  our 
faith  burns  as  fiercely  as  the  Nazis'  faith,  we 
not  only  may  lose  the  war  but  we  will  cer- 
tainly lose  the  peace.  If  we  deny  the  Naris 
their  kind  of  world.  Isn't  it  our  obligation 
to  the  world  to  create  a  better  one?  Isn't  it 
possible  for  us  to  want  to  create  our  world 
with  the  same  fanaticism  as  the  Germans 
want  theirs?  Certain  it  Is  that  If  wc  deny 
Hltlir  Ills  world  and  fall  Ui  create  a  better 
one,  It  Is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  until 
fiome  other  power  will  again  attempt  the  Fame 
la.'sk.  Our  choice  is  clear — «lther  wo  accept 
Hitler's  "new  order"  to  create  a  new  one  of 
(  ur  own.  We  will  unite  with  other  nations 
voluntarily  or  Involuntarily.  We  will  either 
do  It  now.  after  this  war.  or  it  will  be  done 
after  the  next  and  much  more  frightful  war. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  observe  that,  from 
my  brief  experience  In  the  Hou«e  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  elected  for  the  first  time  last  No- 
vember are  already  eager  to  create  a  world 
crganlzatlon  to  prevent  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  on  l)oth  sides  of  the 
Bi.sle  who  still  long  for  the  good  old  days. 
They  yearn  for  the  days  of  the  Coolldge  era, 
an  era  In  which  a  carefree  and  thoughtless 
people  disregarded  all  social  and  economic 
principles  In  an  orgy  of  speculation  and  pros- 
perity. They  sigh  for  those  days  before  the 
closed  banks,  the  soup  kitchens,  and  the 
unemployed. 

They  spend  hours  cursing  the  Office  of 
r»rice  Administration,  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  War  Production  Board. 
Never  once  do  they  seem  to  realize  that 
both  the  counterfeit  prosperity  and  the  Irrl- 
tatirg  regimentation  are  largely  attributable 
to  war.  They  see  no  caiiaal  relation  between 
war  and  the  afflictions  of  our  people.  They 
are  the  self-styled  practical  men.  the  realists 
who  somehow  must  be  awakened  to  the  facts 
of  life,  who  must  be  persuaded  that  we  can- 
not go  back  to  those  Idyllic  days  of  their 
youtli.  Only  the  overwlielmlng  voice  of  an 
arou.scd  people  can  destroy  the  dreams  of 
those  men  and  compel  them  to  Join  in  the 
effort  to  save  our  tottering  civilization.  As 
the  very  wise  Mme.  Chiang  Kal-ehek  re- 
cently said  before  Congress.  "Man's  mettle 
Ifc  tested  both  In  adversity  and  In  aucccts. 
Twice  this  Is  true  of  the  soul  of  a  nation. " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  Mi~isor'Ri 

IN  TlIE  HOCE3  OF  REPRESENT ATIVF3 

Moiidav.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.    BENNETT     of     Missouri.      Mr. 
Si>«  •ikf'r   I  rise  in  support  of  this  resoiu- 
tion.     which     will     release     100  000,000 
bushels  of  feed  w  h*'at  for  th»  purpose  of 
incrc?.sins    fcrni    production.     I    think   1 
this  measure  neces.sary  to  win  the  war. 
I  do   not  see   how    farmers   can   be   ex- 
pocted  to  ni.vL  production  goals  unless    i 
they  have  sulticient  feed.    There  ha.s  al-    | 
ready   been   too    much   indifference   by 
Government    toward    the    problems    of 
American  arrlcu'.ture  in  this  crisis. 

I  wa.s  interested  in  the  remarks  made 
here  earlier  in  the  day  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  chairman  oi  the  power- 
ful Rules  Commitl'^e  iMr  S\bath!.  The 
gentleman  represents  a  great  district  m 
the  City  of  CtiicaRO.  He  i.s  the  dean  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  point  of 
years  of  service.  I  am.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  junior  Member.  However.  I 
think  that  I  can.  Aith  all  due  respect, 
teach  my  cuy  friend  somctliing  about 
agriculture. 

Thf   Rentleman    inserted   In   the  CON- 
CRESSION'L  R"-cr«RD  !'s  a  part  of  his  re- 
marks an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post.    The  cenlleman  from  Illinois  u.sed 
this   aiUcle    to   suggest   that    under    tlie 
present  aclministruuon  the  farmer  was 
better  cCf  than  he  has  ever  been  m  Amer- 
ican history   and  that  he  is  .selling  out 
and  leavin'4  th.  •  farm  because  he  can  get 
guch  high  prces  for  his  land  and  ma- 
chinery.  The  artic'e  in  question  is  doubt- 
less accurate  in  suBgcsting   that  prices 
received  at  the.=-c  auctions  are  Rcnerally 
good.    But  the  seniieman  fiom  IlUnois 
is  in  error  when   he  Koes  further  and 
suggests  that  this  is  due  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  farm  program  and  the  treatment 
which    the    f<^rmer    has    received    from 
Washingtoii.  D.  C.  bureaucrats.    Further. 
I  resent,  and  I  know  every  farmer  in 
tiie  land  resonis.  any  implication  that  h^ 
Is  selling  out  to  make  a  profit.     What 
are  the  facts? 

Forced  sale  of  farms  this  year  is  15 
percent  higher  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  history.  As  one  who  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  I  can  say  that 
tliese  sales  are  held  against  the  wi.siies 
of  many  of  those  selling  at  a  loss.  Ap- 
proximately 3.0C0.0C0  men  have  left  the 
farm  in  the  past  12  nwnths.  Experts 
estimate  that  40  percent  of  those  leavint? 
the  farm  have  done  so  becau.se  drafted 
by  Selective  Service.  Sixty  percent  have 
gone  voluntarily  because  the  average 
monthly  earnings  of  war-factory  work- 
ers is  $209.40  and  the  average  of  farm 
workers,  without  board,  is  $62.43.  with  no 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Agricul- 
ture is  a  war  industry,  but  it  has  not 
been  treated  as  such.  When  labor  is 
not  available  on  the  farm.  tl>e  only  thini? 
cne  can  do  is  to  sell  out  or  cut  down  his 
Xarm  production.    That,  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 


plains the  food  .shcrtape  and  farm  sales 
m  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

I  would  not  say  that  the  farmer  should 
in  everv  case  be  exempted  from  the  draft. 
But  I  do  say  that  unle.ss  he  gets  ade- 
quate prices  for  his  products  he  Is  not 
coinp  to  be  able  to  hire  adequate  labor   | 
and   Will  have  to  continue  to   fold    up 
uhether  he  is  drafted  or  not.    The  lure  i 
of  biK  waccs  in  a  war  factory  us  an  avail-   j 
able  and   welcome  opportunity   to    save   | 
him.self  from  bankruptcy  and  .serve  his 
country.    It  is  no  more  proper  to  single 
out  thf'  farmer  and  call  him  a  prohteer 
for  t-xkine  such  wares  when  he  cannot 
make  a  livin  t  on  the  farm  than  it  is  to  i 
single  out  aiiy  other  person  who  takes  j 
those  waives  and  accuse  him  of  taking 
blood  money.     This   lilile  incident  here 
today  explains  a  lot  about  the  m^'ntal 
attitude  which  has  resulted  in  the  pres- 
ent  food   crisis  under  this  administra- 
tion.    It  shows  that  the  biT  city  farmers 
and  university  agriculturalists  from  the 
densely  popi  lated  center.s  had  better  get 
behind  a  movement  to  put  some  rural 
gumption    into    faim-manp<3wcr    policy. 
There   are   tvvo   schools   of   thought   on 
the  subicct.    The  .school  of  thought,  now 
ndin^:  hiph,  is  that  of  the  Harvard  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  trying  to  teach  the 
farmer,  through  tons  of  frco  literature 
and  lots  of  personal  insLrucLion.  how  to 
milk  ducks,  extract  sunb.  ams  from  cu- 
cumbers, manufacture  gunpowder  from 
ice.  graft  a  dead  bough  to  a  living  trunk 
and  make  it  blossom  as  the  rose,  make 
boon  companions  of  the  .spider  and  fly. 
chan!;e  the  shoes  of  a  work  hor.se  each 
night.  preser\e  our  social  gains,  and  grow 
a  quait  of  milk  on  every  spruut  for  every- 
one who  believes  in  the  more  abundant 
life.    The  school  to  which  I  belone  be- 
lieves a  pood  farm  program  is  one  which 
will  brinu  adequate  production  by  civing 
the   farmer  a   guaranty  of    the   cost  of 
production,  some  machinery  to  produce 
with,  some  of  hi.s  son.s  who  understand 
farm  work  to  help  him.  and  then  just 
leaving  him  alone  and  not  calling  him 
names  l-ke  "war  proflleer"  or  a  member 
of  a  '"Kri  edy  pre-ssure  g:oup."     In  more 
detail  this  philosophy  is  set  out  in   15 
points  by  Edward   A.  O  Neal.   ptesident 
of  tlie  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion.    This  program  is  now  before  the 
House    Appropriations    Committt.'e.      If 
adoptvd    iL    would    result    in    clas.sirying 
farming  as  a  war  industry  with  all  the 
preferments    given    to    such    indu.stry. 
Uifih  in  the  list  of  "musts"  is  a  demand 
that  fnrm  labor  be  deferred  in  the  draft 
in   proper  c?.ses  and  the  adding  of  in- 
creased   Ir.bor  costs   to    parity.     Other 
requisite."^  arc — 

Adjustments  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting acts  of  Congress  of  price  ceilings 
and  price  .supports  to  such  levels  as  will 
encourscre  and  enable  farmers  to  achieve 
maximum  production. 

Eliniinatinf;  all  .subsidies  u.sed  to  keep 
prices  from  rising  in  the  market  place  to 
parity  or  a  price  necessary  to  get  needed 
production. 

Additional  lerislation  to  require  that 
adniiuistruti'.e  oflQcials  fix  price  ceilings 
in  accordance  with  the  plain  intent  of 
existing  acls  of  Congress. 

Continuation  of  commodity  loans  and 
price  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity  or 


at  higher  levels  if  necessary  to  get  needed 
production.  «    .     j 

Providing  a  more  .simplified,  decen- 
tralized, economical  administration, 
greater  farmer  control,  and  with  activi- 
ties of  employees  and  committeemen  con- 
fined strictly  to  administration. 

Lengthening  Indu.stiial  work  week  and 
eliminating  premium  pay  in  order  to 
spread  workers  and  increase  labor  sup- 
ply for  factories  and  farms. 

Transferring  needed  functions  of  Farm 
Security  Admini-stration  to  appropriate 
fxistinn  State  and  Federal  agencies 

Centering  farm-labor  responsibih  y  In 
Extension  Service,  with  authority  to  con- 
tract with  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  recruit  and  transport  workers, 
and  eliminating  labor-union  stamiards 
as  conditions  of  supplying  farm  labor. 

Providing  adec4uate  farm  machinery, 
fertilizer,  protein  feed>,  and  other  e>sen- 
tial  supplies. 

Release  of  surplus  grahis  for  feedinr. 
but  not  below  a  pace  that  would  rt  duce 
the  price  of  a  competing  feed  gram  be- 
low parity. 

Ad'-quate  farm  and  market  Iran,  por- 
tation  for  farmers. 

Simplifying  and  minimizing  Go\em- 
ment  regulations  and  eliminating  red 
tape  and  unnecessary  questionnaires 
that  confuse  farmers  and  consume  their 
time. 
Common  .sense  in  rationing. 
This  program  could  be  carried  out  *ith 
.substantial  reductions  in  present  appro- 
priations to  farmers  by  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment. 


A  Report  From  the  Farm  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NrBKA&KA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENT-^TIVES 

Mnndan,  March  15.  1943 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  remarks  by  including  a  letter 
and  a  table  submitted  to  me  by  the  Very 
Reverend  F.  O  Mock,  chairman  of  the 
Nebra.-.ka  State  Farm  Mobihzation  Com- 
mittee. 

I  particularly  call  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  statement  contained  in  this 
letter  that  the  great  need  is  for  expen- 
enced  year-around  help  on  the  farm. 
The  various  plans  that  have  been  dis- 
cu-sscd  here  in  Congress,  as  well  as  else- 
where, deal  with  additional  help  for  sea- 
sonal work.  There  is  a  Undency  on  the 
part  of  our  city  friends  and  official  Wa.sh- 
ington  to  a.ssume  that  by  .soliciting  extra 
seasonal  help  from  our  schools,  towns- 
people, and  elsewhere  we  have  .solved  the 
problem.  That  alone  will  not  put  a  farm 
back  in  production  that  has  been  com- 
pletely closed  because  of  the  manpower 
situation. 

The  letter  and  table  arc  as  follows: 

Mar<~h  9    1943. 
Hon   CARt.  C"::tts. 

House  OJice  Buildwn 

Washington.  D   C. 
Df.\r  M^    Ct-etts:   On  Monday  of  tli";  T^erk 
members  of  the  Nebraska  State  Farm  Mubili- 
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Number 

P<T(vnt 

Conn'l<"t«1  1W3  farm  plans  in- 
clu'li'l  in  tlM»  ri|".rt 

Cror'an^l  in  (arms  cuvcnvl  by 
this  reiMirt 8<r.-!- 

2.'.,  CI  1 

s,  ,'.>.  in; 

10 
10 

eation  Committee,  an  organization  composed 
of  representatives  of  various  civic,  profes- 
sional. leUgicus.  and  trade  groups  through- 
out the  State,  met  with  the  State  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  War  Beard 
for  a  review  of  farm-productlcn  progress  and 
the  aericultural  situation  in  general.  I 
served  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  with  Di- 
rector W  H.  Brokaw  or  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service. 

Of  particular  Intertst  in  cnnncction  xvith 
this  meeting  wa.*  a  report  on  the  production 
intentions  recorded  by  farmers  on  the  first 
25.0C0  comp'.etfd  A^-noiiltural  Adju£>tmeut 
Admlnisiraticn  f.Trm  war  plants. 

I  am  enclo.«ing  a  ccpy  of  thl«  report  for 
your  Information,  and  am  forwarding  addi- 
tional copies  to  ether  members  of  the  Ne- 
braska delegr.tlon  m  Congress  with  similar 
letters. 

You  will  note  that  only  dccreaFCS  in  pro- 
duciion.  on  the  ba.<-is  cf  mtenticni.  expre'-sed 
In  the  25.003  farm  pir.ns.  are  In  su^ar  tccts 
and  barley.  Our  discu.«ion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  chmch-bug  threat  and  in- 
creased acreaees  of  corn  and  war  crops  are 
largely  respons  b!e  for  the  probable  decrease 
In  barley  seedings.  The  indicated  cut  in 
sugar-beet  acrei-ge  is  probably  due  tu  the  un- 
certain labor  cuiiork. 

V/e  feel  this  preliminary  production  pic- 
ture is  a  fine  tribute  tc  the  spirit  of  Nebraska 
faim  p-^ople. 

In  our  discussion  it  seemed  the  farm  labor 
situation  stands  out  as  the  grcaiest  p-oriuc- 
ilon  barrier.  We  feel  it  would  be  helplul  to 
farmers  in  their  planning  if  the  farm  man- 
power policy  were  clarified  immediately.  It 
is  difllcuU  for  fnrmers  tc  determine  Just  ex- 
actly where  thev  stand,  particularly  in  regard 
to  expei  lenced  year-around  lulp  The  sea-  i 
sonrl  lab.^r  cu'lock  docs  not  appear  so  seri-  i 
ous  except  in  the  irrigated  areas  of  mteusive 
special  crop  farming. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Rev.)     F  G  Mock, 

Dincrrav  Rural  Lije  Bureau. 

St.  Jo.-icphi  Church,  Ceatrice.  N  br. 


Suriei/    of   farmers'    1943    focd-prcducticn 
plans — Wrbra.ska 


Food  for  Thoof ht 


Comparisons   of  1942  prodiiction  tcith   1043 
tntcntions 


REMARKS 


or 


C.MTLE  AND  CALVX.S 


Cut'^o  «n'l  ea'vo?  rn 
ttv\  '"T  marki  t,  Jan. 
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HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  filed  with  the  Congres.s  reports  , 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  \ 
Board  with  a  recommendation  that  these  | 
reports  be  considered  carefully  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress  at  the  present  ses- 
sion. These  reports,  embracing  as  they 
do  a  comprehensive  program  for  "Cradle- 
to-grave  security."  should  be  given  very 
careful  consideration  because  the  pro- 
pram  involves  an  annual  expenditure  of 
from  six  to  seven  billion  dollars.  The 
ccst  of  this  program  piled  on  tjp  of  the 
heavy  taxes  that  are  being  heaped  upon 
the  American  people  as  a  result  of  neces- 
sary war  expenditures — and  unnecessary 
expenditures  in  support  of  a  tremendous- 
ly expanded  Federal  bureaucracy- 
should  cause  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  pause  and  a^k  themselves  the  ques- 
tion that  Congressman  Rich  asked  so 
often,  "Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money?"  How  are  we  to  finance  this 
blis:>ful  security  that  has  been  envisioned 
by  this  visionary  planning  board,  and 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  with 
the  ble.s.sing  and  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  better  known  today  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief? 

There  is  plenty  of  "food  for  thought" 
in  the  reports.  Plea-se  listen  to  this,  and 
then  pau.ie,  consider,  and  act  in  the 
light  of  this  paragraph  taken  from  the 
reports: 

Whore  a  State  refu.'^es  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  requirements  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  law  or  refrains  from  participation  in 
the  program,  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  the  power  to  operate  the  program  with- 
in the  State  with  Federal  personnel  until 
the  State  demonstrates  Us  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  reassume  its  responsibilities. 

As  I  see  it  the  above  paragraph  sums 
up  ths  real  intent  of  the  cradle-to-grave 
security  scheme.  It  is  a  scheme  to  give 
the  Federal  Government  control  of  every 
activity  of  the  Nation,  with  the  States 
pushed  back  into  a  position  of  impotence, 
if  not  entirely  obliterated.  The  para- 
graph indicates  that  any  State  that  does 
not  cooperate  with  the  program  is  to  be 
policed  from  Washington  until  it  sees  the 
light.  It  means  war  controls  fastened 
permanently  upon  the  Nation,  including 
rationing  and  price  control.  It  means 
Crovernment  control  and  supervision  over 
American  business  and  industry.  In 
fact,  it  means  just  exactly  the  situation 
Italy  has  today,  that  Germany  has  to- 
day, that  Russia  has  today,  and  no  mat- 
ter by  what  name  you  call  it.  the  word 
"to-tal-1-tar-ian-ism"  covers  it. 

The  following  editorial  taken  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Friday, 
March  12.  1943  points  out  so  well  the 
problems  that  confront  the  Congress  in 
connection  with  the  reports  of  the  Na- 


tional Resources  Planning  Board  and  the 
President's  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
gram contained  therein,  that  I  include 
the  same  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject: 

CRADLE  TO  CRA\TE 

The  two  reports  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  which  the  President  has  sent 
to  Congress  set  cut  proposals  that  are  cer- 
tain to  occupy  a  prominent  place  In  our 
national  thinking  for  years  to  come.  When 
this  war  is  over  It  is  not  going  to  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation 
to  cast  off  its  military  habiliment*  and  step 
easily  back  into  j  peactime  economy.  On 
the  contrary,  the  t:an.sition  from  war  to 
peace  and  the  reorganization  cf  our  luture 
national  life  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult process.  And  it  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  under  the  pincers-like  pressure  cf  a 
fantastic  national  debt  and  a  surging  demand 
from  all  classes  of  people  for  a  better  living 
and  a  greater  measure  of  Individual  security. 
Obviously,  no  soluticn  of  these  tremen- 
dcus  post-war  problems  can  be  hoped  Icr 
unless  there  is  adequate  advance  planning, 
and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  the 
Congress — and  the  people — should  undertake 
consideration  cf  the  tentative  programs 
v.orked  out  by  the  Planning  Board.  There 
will  be  extens.ve  disagreement,  of  course,  as 
to  details,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  Board's  specific  suggestions  will  fall 
on  unsympathetic  ears  In  Congress.  But 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  opposition  to  such 
sections  of  the  reporis  as  may  be  deemed 
inadequate  cr  unwise  will  tict  tend  to  blot 
out  the  larger  fact  that  these  documents  are 
a  si2;nlflcant  challenge  to  the  vision  and  the 
ccmmcn  sense  of  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  specific  recommendations  contained  In 
the  reports  have  been  published  elsewhere 
in  the  Star,  and  space  considerations  pre- 
clude their  restatement  here.  But  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  suggest  some  of  the  funda- 
mental factors  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  arriving  at  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  usefulness  or  otherwise  of  the  Board's 
recommendations. 

First,  there  Is  the  Important  question  of 
cost.  Apparently  the  Planning  Board  did 
not  attempt  to  rcccucile  its  proposals  with 
the  Nation's  ability  to  pay  for  them.  and. 
In  any  event,  this  is  a  matter  which  must 
be  determined  by  Congress.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  program  In  its  entirety 
would  be  costly.  Undoubtedly  Congress  will 
endeavor  to  bring  It  within  the  range  of 
probable  revenues,  always  having  in  mind 
the  thought  that  a  failure  to  do  an3rthlng  to 
meet  the  post-war  problems  would  be  the 
most  expensive  of  all  procedure*. 

Second,  there  Is  the  question  of  the  ability 
of  the  National  Government,  Influenced  as 
It  Is  and  always  will  be  by  political  consid- 
erations, to  handle  such  a  gigantic  undertak- 
ing in  an  elBclent  manner.  As  outlined  by 
the  Planning  Board,  the  post-war  program 
would  project  the  Federal  Government  Into 
the  affairs  and  the  lives  of  the  people  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  Is  it  capable  of  undertaking  this  re- 
sponsibility? To  what  extent  should  the 
Government's  ability  to  discharge  such  func- 
tions m  the  future  be  judged  by  the  manner 
in  which  It  Is  presently  handling  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  war? 

Finally,  It  wUl  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether,  on  balance,  the  social  gains  con- 
templated by  the  Planning  Board  would 
more  than  offset  the  losses,  for  certainly 
there  wiU  be  losses  If  the  plan,  as  proposed.  Is 
adopted.  The  Board's  proposals  tend  to  en- 
courage the  individual  to  look  to  society  for 
support:  to  discourage  reliance  upon  one's 
self.    Under  the  Increasing  complexity  of  our 
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economy,  wc  have  already  gone  far  In  this 
dirccticn.  and  it  U  reatonable  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  go  further.  But  there  ought 
to  b«  »  ke*n  nwnreneas  of  the  disadvantapea 
which  accompatiy  anv  diillm?  of  Individual 
Initiative  or  incent.vc.  a  ck-ar  realization 
that  the  goal  of  democracy  should  be  a  mini- 
mum rather  than  a  maximum  of  dependence 
upon  government. 

Congress,  reflecting  the  will  of  the  people, 
must  decide  h.iw  these  matters,  with  others 
that  will  suggest  them.«:elves.  are  to  be  worked 
out.  The  most  that  can  be  askrd  ts  that  the 
problem  be  approached  constructively  nr.rt 
with  a  Arm  determination  to  do  the  best  we 
can  with  the  resources  at  our  dl.'^posal. 


Our  Priceless  Privilege 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  years  ajio.  when  I  was 
a  small  boy,  I  Uved  on  the  same  street 
with  another  younRster  of  my  age.  He 
and  I  started  our  school  careers  at  the 
same  time,  and  many  days  we  trudped 
to  and  from  the  little  ward  .-jchool  h'nd 
in   hand.    The   friendship   between   u-s 

which  blossomed  at  that  time  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  all  the  years  since.  We 
lived  in  a  small  town  where  opportuni- 
ties in  life,  as  we  now  Icnow  them, 
seemed  far  b<»yond  the  reach  of  any  of 
our  ptxiple.  Early  in  life  our  paths  dl- 
veiiied  and  our  late  contacts  were  not 
numerous  but  were  sufQcienlly  so  to 
enable  our  friendship  to  ripen  with  the 
years. 

The  pentleman  I  ."speak  of  is  William 
H  GrifBn.  who  for  many  years  has  lived 
In  Canada.  He  is  associated  with  the 
Southam  Press,  Toronto.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  he  has  lived  all  the.se  years 
in  Canada  and  has  met  unusual  success 
while  there,  he  still  retains  his  American 
citizenship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  refer  is  a  well-known  writer.  He  has 
written  two  articles  recently  which  seem 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time. 
Therein  he  speaks  a  sentiment  and  a 
lan$;uaRe  which  should  be  near  to  the 
heart  of  every  American  citizen. 

OLK    PSTCELESS    PUVU.EGE 

(By  W  H  Griffln) 
Are  we  properly  humble  and  grateful  to 
OiKi  for  the  privilege  of  merely  living  in 
Nortfi  Am*ric« — North  America,  where  we 
sleep  undisturbed  by  the  rtmr  and  din  of 
battle,  where  o\ir  women  are  not  revished 
by  forelini  fiends,  or  where  our  homes  are 
rut  ruined  by  the  destructl^-e  forces  cf  war.' 
North  America?  May  you  alwavs  be  as  great 
as  you  have  been  We  like  to  think  of  you, 
North  America,  as  a  glorious  picture  In  the 
gallery  of  the  universe — a«  ti>e  great  geo- 
griiphlcal  maeterplere.  drafted  with  precision 
by  the  Almighty;  then  that  we  might  have 
cur  way  of  life,  colored  by  man  with  pigments 


of  wisdom  ground  In  the  mills  of  time — pro- 
tected, so  far,  by  the  priceless  frame  of  the 
waters  of  the  seas. 

True,  the  picture  has  lieen  smeared  by 
ruthless,  greedy,  careless,  or  misguided  hands 
with  the  mud  and  nilre  cf  foreign  Ideologies 
and  doraciiiic  mi.  tAkts.  But  that  Ls  only  on 
the  surface.  Underneath  lb  the  picture  itself. 
We  are  fighting,  sweMUng,  eacnhcing  that  it 
shall  not  peri.sh. 

So,  are  we  sufBclenlly  grateful  for  each  hour 
of  honest  labor  by  tue  solditrs  hglUir-s  on 
the  production  front?  Tills  is  w;ir.  mav  we 
pause  to  salute  the  army  in  ovcraUs.  Theirs 
L->  a  uniiurm  of  hi^h  rauk  when  worn  in  ilie 
cause  of  human  treedoni.  It  is  wuru  wiih 
honor  by  thu.se  who  do  tlielr  best. 

Are  wc  sufficiently  ^jrateful  for  the  wealth, 
creative  ability,  and  productive  capacity  of 
this  c<jntlnput  that  is  »5elng  so  ncbly  devoted 
to  the  great  cause  of  lUl  history- — and  l-ccause 
of  which  all  men  of  all  lands  should  .some 
day  prom?  If  there  are  greedy  or  IndiHerent 
oia»-'S  in  any  strata  of  life,  from  the  humbleht 
to  the  moot  powerful,  may  they  be  brought 
to  see  whert-in  they  are  wrong  and  dedu;at€ 
their  efforts  to  the  heroic  cause  which  now 
confronts  u.s  What  shall  It  pri  fit  a  man  if 
he  gain."  a  few  cents  or  a  million  ti?d.iy  and 
lose  his  all  tomorrow? 

May  eacti  of  us  understand  that  any  sacrl- 
flce  of  ours  here  at  home  is  as  naught  when 
tompared  with  tiie  sacnficf'  of  others — fspe- 
ciaiiy  ihote  miluins  who  have  pledged  ihcir 
all.  May  uur  tongues  be  governtd  by  caution 
and  our  hearts  be  hopeful  a.s  we  look  toward 
the  days  when  thing?  to  make  life  better  shall 
replace  tombs  and  shells.  The  be?t  we  can 
do  will  never  be  V  o  much. 

Are  wc  eratefui  bovond  words  to  all  who 
are  away  flijhtms!;,  suflerlne.  bleeding,  dymR 

for  men  oi  tlie  «i?^'S  to  come?  Man  caii  never 
repay  tho^se  who  will  not  return.  That  is 
beyond  h:s  power  May  time  in  its  mercy 
heal  the  wour.di  cf  their  loved  ones,  as  the 
Ie>^.ser  wound  of  the  battle  Is  reduced  to  a  scar. 
When  the  la«t  &h"t  .sli.ill  liave  been  flred  may 
all  those  di^stlned  to  return  to  their  native 
lands  be  confronted  with  hope  and  opportu- 
nity May  they  face  a  future  whrreiu  the 
unfortun.ite  will  be  cared  for  and  liie  dignity 
of  man  be  respected.  May  it  be  a  future  in 
whicli  success  is  not  a  .sin — a  future  wherein 
man  may  receive  a  net  reward  In  accordance 
with  his  ability,  his  energy,  and  his  honest 
efforts.  That  is  what  Is  hop rd  for  in  every 
lard  on  earth.  That  is  what  Is  expected  in 
North  America. 


SIX -AND -TWENTY   LE\DEN    SOLDIERS 

(By  W.  H.  Grlfnn) 

FYnm  tlie  moment  that  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  ■war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
there  has  t)«*fn  an  unconquerable  army  In 
the  field — an  army  consi.stlnn  of  exactly  26 
lead  soldiers — the  same  powerful  army  that 
has  tifeu  one  of  tbe  great  factors,  almost 
from  time  immemorial,  in  every  war  and  in 
every  ^reat  peace  project— those  26  letters  of 
the  English  alphabet  cost  Into  printer's  type. 

Tt  was  this  little  army  of  lend  soldiers  that 
brought  together  the  boys  to  shoulder  the 
rifJea,  ny  tlie  planes,  and  man  the  ahlps  in 
behalf  of  the  world  at  large. 

It  was  this  little  army  of  lead  soldiers  that 
rais-d  every  dollar  of  the  fal>ulous  amcuiit 
nec-essiuy  to  equip  the  boys  at  the  front  with 
what  they  neecled  to  carry  on 

It  was  this  little  army  of  lead  st  Idlers  that 
has  kept  and  is  keeplna;  us  In  fighting  trim 
here  at  home  What  would  we  do  without 
them  ' 

They  are  still  capable  of  undreamed-<^f 
conquests— this  little  army  of  26  lead  sol- 
diers The  peak  of  their  power  has  never 
b''en  approached.     They  stand  at  attention; 


awaiting  more  potent  words  of  command  that 
they  may  snap  into  new  and  more  erlectiv* 
fighting  f  jrmdiions.  They  a.e  ready.  wUling. 
and  waiting  to  periorm  newer,  better,  greater 
tailis  toward  the  prcper  ending  of  this  re- 
gretubli'  war;  and  in  the  nee;oflating  of  a 
proper  peacj — and  in  the  restoration  of  a 
war-torn  world  of  prcspsrity  and  happiness 
In  the  better  davs  u^  come 

So  long  a.s  these  six-and-fAenty  leaden  sol- 
diers are  left  m  there,  tigiiling  with  and  for 
the  boys  at  the  front,  m.tnkir.d  may  look 
toward  the  future  with  conhdence  They 
will  feed  the  hun^y.  clo'he  tlie  naked,  care 
for  tl'.e  sick  and  the  maimed — and  inject  a 
measure  cf  sunshine  and  hope  into  the  dark 
corners  of  despair. 

Meanwhile  place  at  the  disposal  of  this 
lead-solditr  army  enough  words,  each  with 
enough  power,  and  the  hcirdes  of  Hitler. 
Hire-hlto,  or  hell  cannot  pievail  against 
them. 
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A  Tribute  to  Joe  Timmons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF    CM  IFOR.VIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  to 
pay  homage  to  one  of  the  outstanding 
newspaper  writers  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
Joe  Timmons.  political  editor  of  the  Los 

Angeles  Elxaininer. 

Joe  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond  a  few 
days  ago  and  left  behind  him  a  host  of 
fricnd-s.  He  had  a  very  full  life,  inter- 
viewing many  notable  personages,  in- 
cluding Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  her 
sisters  in  China  before  their  marriage. 

He  covered  the  activities  cf  the  Legis- 
lature of  California  for  many  years,  and 
was  considered  by  all  one  cf  the  fairest 
reporters  of  his  time.  Ke  was  a  credit  to 
the  fourth  estate. 


The  Death  of  Joe  TimmoDs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  PHILLTPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
US  who  live  in  CaJilomia.  and  particu- 
larly in  southern  California,  have  all 
been  saddened  by  news  which  only  came 
to  us  Friday,  too  late  to  bring  to  the 
floor  before  this.  It  came  in  a  news 
Item  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Pran- 
ci.sco  papers,  particularly  the  Los  An- 
geles Examiner,  which  we  read  in  the 
cloakroom  of  this  House.  This  news 
item  told  of  the  tragic  death  of  Joe  Tim- 
mons. who  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  be.st  loved  men  in  the  newspaper 
fiatornity.    I  called  it  a  tragic  doiiLh, 


for  It  was  by  his  own  hand,  yet  as  I  think 
of  it.  I  think  it  was  also  a  courageous 
death,  for  he  preferred  that  end  to  de- 
pendence, to  admitting  that  his  heart 
would  no  longer  allow  him  to  carry  on 
the  activities  of  the  working  press. 

I  have  known  Joe  Timmons  for  more 
than  8  years;  many  here  knew  him 
longer  than  that.  I  first  met  him  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  the  Imperial  Valley.  I  met  him 
again  at  meetings  of  veterans,  partic- 
ularly those  where  the  welfare  of  the 
veterans  was  the  issue.  He  reported  for 
the  papers  many  meetings  on  State  is- 
sues. His  Interest  was  as  keen  as  his 
ability  was  great.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
the  newspaper  business.  He  had  the 
confidence  of  those  who  knew  him.  He 
was  ever  young.  When  he  realized  that 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  that  in- 
terest Into  active  daily  work,  he  took  a 
courageous  way  out. 

I  have  lost  a  personal  friend.  He  can 
never  be  fully  replaced.  He  was  Joe 
Timmons.  and  Joe  Timmons  is  gone. 


TkinXt  Not  Always  What  They  Seem 


Death  of  Joseph  Timmons 


EXTENSION  OF  RELL^KS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CALirOKNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day 
I  received  word  of  the  death  of  one  of 
my  most  valued  friends.  Joseph  Tim- 
mons, the  political  writer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

During  the  decade  from  1932  to  1942, 
as  a  member  of  the  California  Assembly. 
I  came  to  know  Joe  Timmons  as  one  of 
the  shrewdest  political  commentators  of 
the  west  coast.  But  above  that.  I  came 
to  know  him  as  a  man  instinctively  fair, 
no  matter  how  hot  became  the  argument, 
no  matter  what  public  cause  he  might  be 
espousing. 

Men  like  Joe  Timmons  are  not  created 
by  ordinary  circumstances  in  dull  and 
routine  lives.  Their  careers  must  be  un- 
usual and  distinctive  to  instill  in  them 
the  depths  of  understanding,  to  give 
them  the  marvelous  background  that 
Joe  Timmons  possessed. 

I  understood  better  his  brilliance  of 
mind,  his  remarkably  clear  and  accu- 
rate interpretation  of  current  events, 
when  I  learned  some  of  his  experiences 
as  a  correspondent  in  the  Far  East  as 
correspondent  and  soldier  in  the  first 
great  war  of  our  generation  and  of  all 
the  places  he  had  been  and  the  events 
he  had  observed. 

For  all  of  the  great  events  of  our  gen- 
eration, Joe  Timmons  saw,  and  part  of 
them  he  was. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  public  life  in 
California  who  does  not  feel  a  personal 
lass,  who  does  not  feel  that  the  State 
has  been  deprived  of  a  splendid  citizen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  i 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  12, 1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
call  attention  to  an  editorial  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Pensacola  (Pia.) 
Journal  in  support  of  a  highly  merito- 
rious cause.  I  refer  to  pending  legisla- 
tion for  needed  mcreases  in  compensa- 
tion for  postal  employees.  It  is  my  ear- 
nest hope  that  this  legislation  will  have 
early  approval: 

THINGS    WOT    ALWAYS    WHAT    THIT    SIXM 

In  endorsing  pending  legislation  to  grant 
postal  employees  a  flat  $25-a-month  pay  In- 
crease last  Sunday,  we  pointed  out  that  thta 
would  take  the  place  ol  a  raise  granted 
last  December,  expiring  this  April,  which 
provided  for  a  10-percent  Increase  and  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime. 

Postal  workers  In  Pensacola  have  expressed 
appreciation  of  our  endorsement  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  were  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
10-peroent  rslse  and  overtime  pay  did  not 
materialize  when  the  Comptroller  General 
finished  Interpreting  the  bill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  raise  was  so  little  that  it  was 
Insignlflcant  and  in  no  way  enabled  the 
postal  workers,  who  are  on  the  san>e  t>as;c 
pay  they  received  in  1925,  to  meet  increased 
cost  of  living  In  this  day  of  soaring  prices. 

At  our  request,  O.  L.  Lowery.  executive 
secretary  at  the  Pensacola  Branch,  No.  321, 
National  Association  of  Letter  Gamers,  has 
written  vm  a  letter  explalnUig  bow  the  De- 
cember raise  XaUeu  to  materlaliae  and  what 
the  workers  think  they  should  receive.  The 
letter  follows: 

"Reference  la  made  to  your  editorial  ap- 
pearing m  the  News-Journal  of  February  28, 
1»43.  relative  to  a  raise  In  pay  for  postal 
workers. 

•On  behalf  of  the  letter  carriers  of  this 
ofBce  I  wish  to  extend  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  policy  your  paper  has  adopted  In 
regard  to  publicizing  our  effort  to  have  Con- 
gress grant  us  a  fair  standard  of  American 

living.  ,        ^^   . 

-In  connection  with  your  editorial  on  that 
subject  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  It  was 
the  general  imprcBslon  of  postal  employees 
that  CongrMB  had  voted  us  a  10-percent  In- 
crease In  pay  and  time  and  one-half  lor  all 
overtime,  but  It  has  turned  out  that  we  were 
overoptimlfitic  when  the  biU  became  opera- 
tive and  the  Department  promulgated  their 
regulations  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law. 
we  discovered  that  only  the  substitute  car- 
riers would  receive  a  10-percent  Increase  in 
their  hourly  pay  of  65  cents,  and  that  the 
regxilar  carriers  would  receive  time  and  one- 
haU  for  overtime  pay  based  on  a  360-day 
year.  In  substance  this  raised  their  pay  for 
overtime  work  from  88  cents  to  11.09  per  hour. 

"So.  In  reality,  you  can  readily  see.  the  reg- 
ular employee  Is  receiving  pay  for  overtime 
work  amounting  to  about  23  cents  per  hour. 
In  other  words,  we  are  told  to  work  premium 
hours  and  are  not  given  a  Just  premium  pay. 

"Fortunately  for  us  the  law  we're  now 
working  under  will  expire  on  AprU  30,  1943. 
We  are  now  m^V^'"e  an  effort  to  have  what 
Is  known  as  the  Mead-O'Brien  blU  enacted 
into  law.  This  bill  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Honorable  Jamzs  M.  Mkad  as 
8.  360  and  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Oeorcs  D.  O'BanN  as  H.  R.  1368. 


•This  legislation  Is  designed  to  grant  a 
flat  wartime  bonus  of  $300  per  annum  to  all 
employees  In  the  service  at  the  Poet  01»c« 
Department.  Our  national  organlmtlon  has 
endorsed  the  bUI.  and  we  In  the  Postal  Service 
are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  have  this 
bill  enacted  Into  law  as  early  as  we  possibly 

can. 

•It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  If  the  American 
public  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
basic  salary  had  not  been  Increased  since 
1925  that  they  would  assist  us  In  every  way 
possible  to  secure  a  much  needed  salary  in- 
crease, and  It  is  our  hope  that  you.  through 
your  paper,  will  continue  to  convey  our  plea 
for  a  Just  and  equitable  standard  of  living 
to  that  American  public. 

.  •  •  •  • 

"We  are  glad  to  call  to  public  attention  the 
fact  that  postal  workers  are  carrying  on  in 
1942  on  a  salary  based  upon  1925  Urlng  costs. 
that  these  employees  cannot,  do  not  want  to. 
and  wUl  not  strtke  for  higher  wages,  that 
they  are  loyal  workers  for  Uncle  Sam  and 
that  they  deserve  consideration  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  this  war  period. 

••We  hope  our  Florida  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives wUl  support  this  legislation." 


Address  of  Arckbiskop  Francis  J. 
Spelli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  KTW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOtrSK  C*  RKPRESKNTATTVKS 

Monday.  March  15. 1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress of  Archbishop  Francis  J.  Spellmaa 
to  the  American  armed  forces  in  north 
Africa  as  printed  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  15,  1943: 

Soldiers  and  saUors  of  the  Unlt«d  SUtes  in 
north  Africa,  gladly  do  I  accept  your  invita- 
tion to  speak  to  you.  For  more  than  a  week 
I  have  been  In  north  Africa,  visiting  many 
places,  traveling  more  than  2,000  miles,  see- 
ing and  meeting  many  of  you  under  the 
varied  conditions  of  mlUtary  life.  To  me  you 
have  been  an  inspiration  and  I  consider  these 
days  that  I  have  already  spent  with  you  and 

the  days  to  come  that  I  am  still  to  be  with 
you  to  be  among  the  moat  sacred  of  my  life. 

In  these  solemn  circumstances  when,  as 
modem  crusaders,  you  are  working  and  fight- 
ing, living  and  dying,  to  preserve  our  Nation, 
our  ideals,  and  our  liberties.  I  have  been 
thrilled  beyond  expression  to  observe  the 
spirit  of  high  resolve  with  which  you  are  ani- 
mated and  the  unity  of  purpose  that  U  every- 
where manifest  among  you.  Your  desUny  is 
not  alone  to  live  protected  in  the  folds  of  the 
Btar-Spangled  Banner  and  to  sing  In  chorus 
Its  soul-stlrrlng  verses.  Your  vocation  is 
something  infinitely  more  noble  and  respon- 
sible, for  you  are  writing  again  In  imperish- 
able glory  its  Immortal  stanzas. 

"Then  conquer  we  must  for  our  cause  it 
is  Just.  And  this  be  our  motto— in  CKxl  Is 
our  trust." 

You  are  the  sacred  instruments  of  the  tri- 
umph of  our  cause.  You  are  the  example  to 
Americans  in  the  homeland,  not  alone  in  tbe 
firm  belief  In  the  Justice  of  our  stnigfgls 
against  a  treacherotis  sttack  by  a  oombUia- 
tion  of  aggressor  nations,  but  you  are  also  an 
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example   to   your  fellow    Americans   In   your 
■uprcmc  faith  In  victory 

rrcimnis  havx  no  illcsions 

Your  fellow  American  may  have  some  iUu- 
•lons  in  regard  to  v,hat  that  victory  will  ct»t. 
But   It   IS  no  Illusion   to  you  who  know  full 
well  and  full  scru.usly  the  cost      For  part  at 
the  price  of  this  precious  victory  has  already    j 
been  paid      It  l.-*  true  that  all  Americans  bcjth    ; 
directly  and   Indirectly  mast  bear  this  ccst.    i 
But  jcurs  Is  the  greater  and  harder  portion.    | 
though   those  you  love  and  those  who  love 
ycu  bear  with  you  something  of  the  pain,  the    ^ 
boner,  and  the  glory.  ] 

With    you    first    things    come    first.     And 
therefore   vuu   know   how   that   victory   must 
come  before  the  fruits  of  victory:   and  those    : 
who    attempt    to    force    the    riponlng    of    the    , 
fruits  or  snatch   them  prematurely   may  Im-    | 
peril  or  retnrd  victory  ltJ<clf.     Llkcwl.se  do  you 
•oldiers  give   as   incentive   In   all   things   that 
are  essential  to  the  unity  of  our  country. 

We  Americans  are  diverse  In  many  ways  and 
divided  in  manv  matters— and  prubably  In  too 
many  ways  and  In  too  many  matters,  and 
frequently  all  too  acrimonious— but  I  bclive 
that  never  before  In  our  history  have  we 
Americans  been  more  fervently  united  not 
only  in  love  of  our  country  but  also  In  appre- 
ciation of  It.  In  our  fauh  In  Its  destiny  and 
the  determination  to  do  our  utmo-;t  In  her 
service  Your  unity  of  purpose  should  be  a 
good  example  to  all  your  fellow  Americans, 
that  at  home  they  m;iy  strive  to  live  together 
with  Increasing  miitiial  respect  for  one  an- 
other and  With  a  desire  to  be  cooperative  one 
With  the  other  for  the  common  good. 

Otm    W^R    AIMS    ARE    JUST 

Men  of  every  racial  and  national  origin  com- 
pose the  armed  farces  of  the  United  States. 
and  all  are  secure  In  their  faith  In  victory 
and  united  lu  the  hope  that  the  end  of  that 
victory  wi.l  be  the  ai  hievement  of  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  Our  war  alms  and  our  peace 
aims  are  no  secret.  They  have  been  stated 
again  and  again  with  utmost  clarity  and  sin- 
cerity. 

On  Lincoln's  birthday  our  President  reaf- 
firmed them  and  said.  "In  our  uncompromis- 
ing policy  we  mean  no  harm  to  the  common 
people  of  A.xls  nations."  The  Presidents 
words  on  thaL  occasion  were  but  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  America's  und.'viating  attitudes  and 
actions  for  the  past  half-century.  In  1918. 
lor  example,  whea  America  had  invitations  to 
asRi-n-e  mandates  and  protectorate.s.  Ameri- 
ca did  not  appropriate  even  a  square  Inch  of 
territory,  and  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war  the  independence  of  the  sover- 
eign Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  was 
well  on  Its  way  to  realisation. 

Likewise  have  we  engaged  to  respect  the 
territorial  IntctTrlty  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  also  have  pureed  nin  to  remain  longer 
In  French  North  Africa  than  military  exigen- 
cies require.  The  fact  that  Imperialism  Is 
not  an  American  war  aim  or  peace  aim  Is 
known  to  our  allies,  to  our  enemies,  and  to 
the  world.  We  Americans  ardently  desire 
to  retain  our  freedom,  our  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, our  right  to  live,  to  worship,  to 
work,  to  assemble,  to  trade,  to  express  our- 
selves, to  defend  ourselves,  to  live  at  peace 
with  Ocd  and  with  our  neighbors  This  Is 
cur  strongest  defen.^e  against  totaUt.'\rlan 
war  aims  America's  war  alms  and  peace 
alms  will  be  the  expressions  and  hopes  of  all 
freedom-living   people. 

NATVUAL    RIGHTS    RKSPXCTZD 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  have  de- 
fined them  and  subscribed  to  them,  and  lead- 
ers of  several  other  peoples  have  also  eub- 
•crlbed  to  them.  These  objectives  are  the 
natural  rights  of  man  and  express  the  desire 
of  his  conscience.  They  agree  clearly  with 
the  traditional  teaching  vt  the  church  and 
are  in  accord  with  the  Christian  life  and  the 
elocutions  of  Hia  Holiness,  Pope  Plus  XIL 


One  year  ago  this  month.  President  Roose- 
velt wrote  to  you  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Unlt«d  States.  meml)er8  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces,  telling  you  that  you  bore 
with  you  the  hope  and  confidence,  the  grati- 
tude and  prayers  of  your  families,  your  fel- 
low citizens  and  your  Commander  In  Chief. 
In  that  letter  the  President  described  Amer- 
ica as  a  God-fearing,  courageous  people  which 
throughout  Its  history  had  put  freedom  under 
God  before  all  purposes.  And  It  Is  true  that 
your  service  draws  Its  deepest  significance 
and  its  greatest  strength  from  God.  for  we 
believe  that  In  serving  your  country  In  a  Just 
cause,  you  are  also  serving  God. 

This,  too,  was  also  stated  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  a  celebrated  message  on  our 
freedom:  "Storms  from  abroad."  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "directly  challenge  three  Institu- 
tions Indispensable  to  Americans  now  as  al- 
ways. Tlie  first  Is  religion.  It.sclf  the  source 
of  the  other  twi  ,  democracy  and  In'  rna- 
tlonal  good  faith" 

Religion,  by  teaching  man  his  relationship 
to  God.  gives  the  Individual  a  sense  of  his 
own  dignity  and  teaches  him  to  respect  him- 
self by  respecting  hLs  neighbor.  And  the 
abandonment  of  the  teachings  of  rel;glon  In 
domestic  life.  In  social  life,  in  clv.c  life,  and 
In  national  and  International  life,  has 
brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  chaos.  The 
way  back  to  peace  with  Justice  after  victory 
Is  thereft>re  In  the  same  order.  Personal 
righteousness,  domestic  Integrity,  social  Jus- 
tice, civic  virtue,  and  national  and  Interna- 
tional law  and  order. 

BELIEF  IN  GOD  NOT  EKOUCH 

To  believe  In  bad  Is  not  enough.  We 
must  live  our  lives  as  If  we  believed  In  Him. 
and  not  a  few  minutes  of  our  livts.  but  all 
our  lives,  ihere  are  .some  who  say  they  do 
not  believe  In  God.  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament  call  all  men  fools  who  do 
not  know  of  Cod's  existence.  And  to  all 
soldiers  who  look  upwa-^d  Into  the  dark,  star- 
studded  .^k'.os  of  Africa,  the  same  skies  into 
which  St  Augustine  gazed  and  In  the  same 
places  In  which  he  lived.  I  pray  that  Al- 
mighty God  win  give  the  same  bles.sing  and 
the  same  answer  that  He  gave  Augustlre 
when  the  stars  to  his  ellent  quest lonlnR 
answered:  "We  are  not  the  God  wh(^m  thou 
6eekei;t — He  made  us" 

Yes;    the  stars  proclaim  In  luminous,  un- 
eraseable  language  the  existence  of  God,  for 
they    navigate    the    llrrvimeut    In   a   certain, 
definite   way.  and    the  order   in   their   move- 
ment  presupposes   an   lnt«-Ulgence   that   can- 
not come  from  matter  or  from  chance.     And 
the  first  great  cause  to  regulate  celestial  or- 
1   ders.    who    designated    our    bodies    re:.ultlng 
i    from  the  union  of  a  hundred  other  perfectly 
I    coordinated    masterpieces    we    know    by    the 
\   name    of    God.      Every    fiber    of    our    bodies, 
every  power  of  our  souls,  proclaims  the  ex- 
I    Istenco  of  God.  and  to  that  God  and  Creator, 
'    our  ultimate  end.  we  wish  to  be  faithful  and 
'    loyal. 

j  Our  Commander  In  Chief  has  told  us  that 
I  our  soldiers  In  Tunisia  are  well  trained  and 
I  well  equipped.  We  can  be  absolutely  certain 
that  they  are  conducting  themselves  bravely 
I  and  ctfectively.  Thus  we  are  a.ssured  of  vlc- 
I  tory,  not  only  of  our  mighty  might  over  our 
enemies,  but  also  over  the  souls  of  all  right- 
eous people  because  we  shall  keep  our  na- 
tional soul  Inv.olate  through  our  scrupulous 
adherence  to  national  honor.  We  shall  also 
keep  our  own  individual  souls  In  close  union 
with  God  throtgh  our  belief  in  Him,  our  sin- 
cere and  comjJlete  love  for  Him,  through 
repentance  for  our  past  sins  because  we  have 
offended  Him — who  Is  gocxlness  Itself — 
through  slmpli;  prayers  and  acts  of  faith, 
hope,  love.  Imploring  God's  mercy  on  our 
souls. 

Thus  In  time  and  element  shall  we  be  for- 
ever and  ever  united  to  Him. 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 


or   CALXTORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Friday  I  introduced  a 
bill  (H.  R.  2160  >  which  would  grant  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  schools  of  this  country 
during  the  war.  This  bill  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  make 
funds  available  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  need  for  such  funds,  to 
enable  the  States  to  maintain  our  edu- 
cational system  during  the  war.  Thou- 
sands of  American  teachers,  particularly 
from  the  rural  areas,  are  leaving  the 
classrooms;  not  because  they  wish  to 
give  up  teaching;  not  because  they  do 
not  see  the  tremendous  importance  of 
the  teacher  at  the  present  time,  but 
simply  because  they  cannot  live  on  the 
small  salaries  which  the  Slates  and  the 
local  communities  are  able  to  pay  to 
them.  The  income  of  the  States  and  the 
local  communities  has.  in  many  in- 
stances, been  greatly  reduced  during  the 
war  because  the  taxable  resources  of 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
have  been  curtailed,  and  because  of  the 
very  great  drain  of  Federal  taxation. 

In  this  bill  it  Is  provided  that  during 
the  war  emergency  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment v.ill  help  the  several  States  toward 
bringing  the  teachers'  salaries  up  to  a 
basic  salary  of  $1,500.  Surely  no  one 
can  object  to  paying  a  professionally 
trained  person  who  serves  his  commu- 
nitv.  as  does  a  teacher,  a  minimum  of 
$1,500. 

Tlie  bill  also  contains  provisions  to 
enable  the  local  communities  to  feed 
their  children  where  undernourishment 
exists;  to  provide  school  lunches  for  all 
children  within  any  State  who  shall 
need  them.  Let  me  say  emphatically 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
time  for  any  American  to  say  that  he 
would  refuse  to  feed  a  hungry  child  be- 
cause the  child  goes  to  one  type  of  school 
cr  another.  This  is  th-  time  when  the 
health  of  every  American  child  is  the  con- 
cern of  every  loyal  American  citizen. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  it  will 
also  be  possiblf^  for  the  advisory  l)oards, 
which  the  bill  sets  up.  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  question  of  school  trans- 
portation. The  break-down  of  trans- 
portation facilities  has  caused  a  very 
acute  hardship  in  some  rural  areas  in 
this  country  and  this  problem  deserves 
our  immediate  constructive  aid. 

The  bill  safeguards  the  right  of  every 
child,  regardless  of  race  or  creed,  to  share 
in  its  benefits.  This,  too,  I  believe  is  an 
American  principle  which  cannot  be 
ignored. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  the 
indorsement  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  whose  thousands  of  members 
throughout  the  country  are  concerned, 
not  only  with  the  immediate  mainte- 
nance of  our  schooLs  but  with  a  program 
Of  saving  the  future  for  the  Amencan 
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child  by  presenring  some  of  his  funda- 
mental rights  today. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  can  be  construed 
to  extend  any  degree  of  control  over  our 
schools  by  the  Federal  Qovernment.  It 
only  provides  funds  to  enable  the  States 
and  localities  to  carry  on  the  most 
fundamental  work  of  any  democracy — 
the  education  of  its  rising  generation. 


Tke  Annj  Postal  Senrke  It  Meetinf  the 
ViUl  Problems  of  HanaUaf  tke  Mails 
for  Our  Soldiers  All  Orer  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  15, 1943 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  handling  mall  for  otir  armed 
forces  is  recosnized  on  every  hand  as 
one  of  the  most  vital  tasks  involved  in 
this  global  war. 

The  Army  Postal  Service,  operating  as 
a  branch  of  the  Adjutant  General's  De- 
partment, is  meeting  this  tremendous 
job  with  an  ever-increasing  efDclency  as 
our  military  forces  become  larger  and 
larger  on  the  different  battle  fronts 
throughout  the  world. 

Just  recently  the  Army  has  opened  a 
new  postal  school  at  West  Chester.  Pa., 
for  the  purpose  of  training  men  in  the 
art  of  handling  the  Army  mail.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  this  school  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Col.  W.  A.  Ken- 
yon,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Army  Postal 
Service. 

The  address  of  Colonel  Kenyon  is  so 
timely  and  is  so  full  of  Interesting  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  all-important 
problem  of  Army  mail,  that  I  am  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  have  this  ad- 
dress printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  Capt.  Burns  C.  Jackson  of 
the  Army  postal  service  arranged  a 
luncheon  for  a  number  of  the  members 
of  this  House  at  which  time  Lt.  Col. 
Harold  F.  Ambrose,  chief  public  rela- 
tions officer  of  the  Army  postal  service, 
gave  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  complications  that  are  con- 
stantly arising  to  keep  the  mail  flowing 
to  our  soldiers  everywhere.  The  remarks 
of  Colonel  Ambrose  cleared  up  many 
points  for  the  benefit  of  those  present, 
and  the  meeting  was  very  constructive. 
Captain  Jackson,  formerly  president 
of  the  Texas  Postmasters  Association  and 
a  vice  president  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, has  also  been  very  helpful  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  my  State  In  ex- 
plaining the  huge  workings  of  the  Army 
postal  service,  which  has  been  appre- 
ciated. 

Colonel  Kenyon's  address  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  Congress  as 
it  will  aid  them  In  answering  the  many 


letters  that  come  from  constituents  re- 
lating to  mail  moving  to  and  from  our 
armed  forces. 

The  address  of  Colonel  Kenyon  fol- 
lows: 

TO  have  this  opportunity  of  taking  part 
with  the  ftudent  body  and  factUty  of  the 
State  Teachen  CoUege  and  the  cltteena  of 
West  Chester  In  tbeae  ceremonies  In  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  of  the  Army's  new 
postal  school  Is  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege. 

Tbls  is.  indeed,  an  auspicious  occasion  for 
the  Anny  postal  serrice. 

With  the  opening  here  today  of  enlisted 
branch  No.  9  of  the  Army  administration 
BcboolB  on  the  campus  of  the  West  Chester 
State  Teachers  College,  the  Army  has  reached 
a  new  and  significant  milestone  in  the  matter 
of  Army  postal  service. 

Utilizing  the  buUdlngs  and  faciUtles  of  this 
well-known  teachers  college,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, starting  today,  wlU  train  American  sol- 
diers for  the  very  specialized  task  of  handling 
Army  maU  throughout  the  world. 

To  this  splendid  campus  every  2  weeks  will 
be  assigned  126  enlisted  men  with  a  postal 
backgroiuid  gained  In  civU  life.  Here  they 
will  round  out  their  basic  military  training 
with  special  studies  of  the  various  and  com- 
plex functions  of  the  Army's  own  pnastal  serv- 
ice, which  is  today  in  operation  at  every  pomt 
in  tlie  world  where  American  troops  are 
serving. 

This  postal  Dranch  of  the  Army  adminis- 
tration schools  Is  the  first  such  school  for 
enlisted  men  ever  to  be  established.  Only 
enlisted  men  who  receive  a  postal  classifica- 
tion upon  entrance  into  the  Army  will  be 
selected  for  the  e-weeks  course  which  will  be 
provided.  They  wiU  come  here  to  enlisted 
branch  No.  9  of  the  Army  administration 
schools  only  after  they  have  completed  the 
major  portion  of  their  basic  military  train- 
ing at  the  various  Army  camps  throughout 
the  country. 

The  importance  of  this  latest  development 
In  the  matter  of  supplying  the  best  possible 
maU  serrice  to  American  soldiers  in  time  of 
war  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  down 
to  the  current  fighting  in  Tunisia  and  the 
southwest  Pacific,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  exerted  every  effort  to  provide  good 
postal  service  to  American  troops  in  time  of 
war.  Oen.  George  Wtushlngton  made  special 
provision  for  mall  service  to  the  Continental 
Armies  which  he  commanded.  Dtiring  the 
Civil  War  ^)eclal  arrangements  for  keeping 
the  mails  moving  to  and  from  the  men  at  the 
front  were  made.  Still  later,  in  World  War 
No.  1,  an  Army  postal  organization  went  into 
France  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  and  delivered  the  malls  to  our  troops 
in  western  Europe  untU  long  after  the 
Armistice  had  been  signed. 

In  World  War  No.  2.  elaborate  plans  for 
the  providing  of  an  Army  postal  service  were 
laid  long  before  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  As  far  back  as  the  spring  of  1940 
when  the  Army  was  expandinig  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  permit  large  maneuvers  in  various 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  the  ground  work  lor  the 
present  Army  postal  service  was  laid. 

It  was  at  that  time,  March  of  that  year  to 
be  exact,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Postmaster  General  drew  up  a  Joint  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Army  postal  service  and  defining  the  func- 
tions of  the  two  Departmenu  in  the  matter 
of  providing  mall  service  to  soldiers  in  time  of 
war. 

With  that  agreement  providing  the  basic 
pattern  of  the  present  Army  postal  servic* 
and  benefiting  by  the  experience  gained  from 
l^anrtitng  the  Army  mails  in  the  last  war,  the 
Army  postal  service  is  today  according  the 
0nest  maU  Mrrtoe  that  has  cv«r  been  provided 


by  any  nation  to  Its  soldiers  imder  cooditians 
of  war. 

Never  before  in  aU  history  has  any  postal 
organintlon,  cither  civilian  or  military,  been 
confronted  with  the  tremendous  and  complex 
tffVf  with  which  the  Army  postal  service  has 
had  to  cope. 

In  the  previotis  conflicts  In  which  the 
United  SUtes  has  been  engaged,  the  acttial 
theaters  of  operation  had  been  very  much 
localized  compared  to  the  present  sc<^>e  of 
global  warfare. 

In  World  War  No.  1  It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide mall  service  to  and  from  a  theater  of 
operations  which  for  the  most  part  comprised 
only  western  Europe.  Today,  on  the  other 
hand,  malls  are  being  moved  to  and  from 
American  forces  from  Iceland  and  Alaska  In 
the  north  around  the  world's  equatorial 
reaches  and  to  far-away  Australia  and  In- 
dia. Scattered  in  between  these  far-flung 
areas  are  whole  continents  and  hundreds  of 
islands  on  which  American  soldiers  are  sta- 
tioned. Nevertheless,  regardless  of  bow  re- 
mote the  area  or  how  Inaccessible  a  tiny 
island  outpost  may  be.  the  Army  postal  serv- 
ice is  dispatching  and  receiving  maU  to  and 
from  our  troops  at  these  distant  points. 
Whereas  in  World  War  No.  1  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  were  less  thsn  4.000 
miles  from  the  United  States  mainland,  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  overseas 
today  are  serving  thousands  of  miles  farther 
from  home. 

Owing  to  the  vast  distances  involved  and 
to  intensity  of  submarine  warfare  on  the 
high  seas,  the  problem  of  getting  surface 
malls  over  these  hazardous  sea  lanes  has 
been  a  dlfflcult  one.  The  necessity  of  bo«ts 
carrying  mall  sailing  In  convoys,  and  the 
circuitous  routes  followed  by  the  latter  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  enemy  action  have  increased 
considerably  the  time  consumed  In  trans- 
porting thousands  of  tons  of  stirface  malls 
overseas. 

With  cargo  space  on  airplanes  at  a  premi- 
um, it  has  not  been  possible  to  dispatch  at 
much  mall  by  air  as  we  would  like  to  have 
done.  As  a  means  of  meeting  this  latter 
problem,  however,  we  have  adopted  the  new 
V-mall  system  of  transporting  letters  over- 
seas on  rolls  of  film  following  which  they  are 
reproduced  and  delivered  indlvlduaUy  to  the 
soldier. 

This  latter  method  alone  has  resulted  In  a 
saving  of  98  percent  in  cargo  space  and  has 
.  the  added  feature  of  being  the  safest  method 
of  overseas  postal  service  yet  devised.'  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  the  original  letters  are 
held  at  the  ports  of  embarkation  tintll  the 
film  has  safely  arrived  overseas.  Should  the 
plane  carrying  V-mall  film  be  brought  down 
by  enemy  action  or  should  it  meet  with  acci- 
dent, it  is  possible  to  replace  the  first  films 
by  reprocessing  the  original  letters  and  re- 
dlspatching  them  overseas. 

A  striking  example  of  this  safety  factor  in 
V-maU  was  had  less  than  3  weeks  ago  with 
the  crash  of  the  Atlantic  Clipper  at  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  when  178,000  V-mall  letters  on  rolls 
of  film  were  lost.  Within  48  hours  the  origi- 
nals in  New  York  were  reprocessed  and  sent 
on  their  way  across  the  Atlantic  by  another 
plane.  Had  this  been  any  other  type  mail 
than  V-maU  these  letters  could  not  havs 
been  replaced. 

We  can  have  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  Army  postal  operations  today  when  we 
pause  to  consider  that  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  million  individual  letters  are  being 
dispatched  overseas  every  week  to  American 
soldiers  throtighout  the  world.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  many 
problems  which  this  Involves  under  adverse 
trying  circumstances  of  total  war. 

Army  post  ofllces  located  at  key  points  In 
aU  overseas  sectors  where  American  tioopm 
are  serving  are  today  providing  the  same 
postal  facilities  to  the  American  soldier  which 
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«hln  in  four  oraanizaUons.    To  three  of  these    I       But  the  New  Deal   spokesmen  have  over- 


time-and-a-half  pavment   for  hours  over  40 
«-,  «To«v    anrt  thev  don't  Bet  paid  at  ail  for 
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are  available  here  at  your  own  West  Chester 
post  office 

It  Is  with  a  view  to  providing  outstanding 
personnel  with  a  background  of  postal  ex- 
perience gained  in  civilian  life  and  rounded 
cut  with  a  cour-^  In  the  Army's  own  postal 
Rrh'x;!  fiat  this  new  postal  branch  of  the 
Army  administration  schools  hiis  been  set  up 
berr  at  Wisi  Chtvncr  State  Teachers  Cillege. 

The  enli^tpi-i  men  who  complete  this  6- 
week  course  will  then  be  assigned  to  Army 
post  offlcts  anu  Army  postal  units  throughout 
the  world,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
past  experience  and  completion  of  the  pre- 
fcrib?d  subjects  at  th.s  school  they  will  be 
in  a  position  to  meet  every  postal  contin- 
gency that  can  and  does  arise  from  day  to 
day.  In  time  of  war. 

IKtse  men  will  be  an  Integral  and  vital 
part  of  the  Ari:;y  postal  system  which  op- 
crates  from  the  United  States  to  every 
theater  of  the  war.  The  Army  postal  serv- 
ice. In  kt-epin^.  abreast  with  modern  mobile 
wurfure  which  makes  advances  of  50  to  100 
miles  a  matter  of  but  a  ftw  hours,  Is  provid- 
ing mail  service  right  up  to  the  front  lines 
In  n:i  combat  areas. 

Whin  the  great  American  Expeditionary 
Force  landed  on  the  shores  of  north  Africa  on 
the  morning  of  last  November  8.  complete 
Army  poatal-service  urilta  went  ashore  with 
the  tlrst  troops.  From  that  day  forward  they 
were  providing  mail  service  to  tlie  front  lines. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  world  m  the  Jungles 
of  New  Guinea  and  on  the  islands  of  the 
eolomons  other  Army  postal  units  were  pro- 
viding mail  service  to  American  troops  In 
those  combat  areas. 

Ever  recognizing  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  home  as  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
iiU  factors  in  a  soldiers  morale,  the  War  De- 
liuflnu-nt  Is  today  exerting  every  efl(;rt  and 
enci-jTV  at  Its  command  to  provide  the  most 
expeditious  mail  service  pos'Sible  to  our 
troops.  Every  convoy  leaving  American  ports 
has  thousands  i^f  pounds  of  mail  stowed  away 
and  Arniv  plaius  wlnginj,'  their  way  from  the 
United  at.itcs  across  the  world's  new,  war- 
created  air  lanes  have  their  cargo  of  soldier 
mail  aboard,  mostly  in  the  form  of  V  mall. 

If  this  new  p>;stal  school  here  at  the  Penn- 
Bylvaiila  State  Teachers  College  in  West  Ches- 
ter can  accomplish  or  biiriK  about  In  some 
degree  the  provitimg  of  outstanding  person- 
nel for  the  handling  of  soldiers'  mail 
throughout  the  world.  It  will  have  in  some 
small  manner  fulfilled  Its  primary  purpose 

That  this  schiKil  will  do  much  to  improv- 
ing the  Army  postal-service  operations  In  the 
future  I  have  no  doubt.  Tl\at  it  will  become 
an  Increasingly  Important  phase  of  the  basic 
Army  postal-service  operation.  I  likewise  have 
no  doubt. 

To  Uiia  first  group  I  extend  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  wisli  to  convey  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Army  postal  service  my  t>est  wishes  for 
success  in  the  specialized  task  of  handling 
the  mail  which  has  been  assigned  to  you  by 
the  Army  and  for  which  you  will  receive  your 
postal  training  here  on  this  campus. 


A  Reply  to  Martin  Diet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  a  speech  delivered  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  at 
10;  JO  p.  m.,  on  MarcU  11.  1243,  by  Dr. 


Reinhold  Nlebuhr.  professor  of  applied 
Christianity  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  national  chairman  of  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Action: 

In  an  fddress  over  the  radio  a  week  ago 
Representative  Martin  EHes  sought  to  Justify 
the  work  of  the  so-called  Dies  committee, 
which  pre.'^umably  Investigates  un-American 
activities,  against  the  rising  tide  of  criticism 
against  it.  He  speaks  of  powerful  forces  of 
propaganda  and  certain  radio  commentators 
who  seek  to  discredit  his  work,  and  atUlbutes 
opposition  to  him  to  subversive  forces  In 
America. 

The  refll  fact  Is  that  opposition  to  Martin 
DiE.s  .springs  from  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  validity  of  an  ancient  and  h;illowed  com- 
mandmeiit  of  the  moral  law.  The  Ihw  reads: 
"Thou  Fl'.alt  not  bear  false  witnes.><  against 
thy  neighbor  ■'  It  Is  unfortunately  a  human 
tendency  to  tell  lies  about  opponents  In  the 
heat  of  political  and  other  controversies  One 
purpose  cf  government  Is  to  set  up  Juridical 
mstitutlnns  which  carefully  sift  truth  from 
falsehood  by  ordered  procedures  and  Im- 
partial Inquiries  When  these  Institutions 
btcime  th'^mselves  perverted  and  are  made 
Into  ln.«truments  of  untruthful  propaganda 
the  sanctity  of  government  itself  is  under- 
mined The  lies  which  are  told  under  the 
authority  of  governmental  quasi-Judicial  in- 
stitutions are  more  potent  lies  than  those 
told  by  individuals  This  Is  what  makes  the 
Dies  committee  so  dangerous  to  the  integrity 
of  government  iti^elf .  It  has  consistently  and 
perverselj  defied  the  commandment  "Thou 
Shalt  not  bear  false  wilnes^s"  and  sought  to 
giv;i  this  defiance  the  aura  of  guvernmental 
auihority. 

Tlie  Dies  committee  has  never  .seriously  In- 
vcsilgated  anything.  The  committee's  chief 
brain  and  research  director  Is  a  .'^c  If -confessed 
former  fellow  traveler  who  w.is  a  tool  of 
various  Communist  organizations.  He  even 
v.rote  a  t'ock  with  the  title  'Confessions  of 
a  Fellow  Traveller  "  The  primary  interest 
of  Mr.  Dii3  and  the  majority  of  his  commit- 
tee 18  to  erabarra.<s  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. In  his  perverse  Ignorance  he  regards 
all  the  recessary  measures  of  Government 
for  the  control  of  economic  life  In  wiirtlme 
as  bureaucracy;  and  In  his  simple  mind  bu- 
reaucracy Is  Identical  with  fascism  As  Sec- 
retary Ickes  has  observed,  he  has  vmcovcred 
no  Nazis  or  Fascists.  When  the  criticism  of 
his  lack  of  interest  In  the  really  subversive 
elements  in  this  country  became  embarrass- 
ing he  finally  produced  a  report  which  con- 
tained n<Jthlng  but  well-known  facts  about 
Nazi  and  Japanese  activities. 

All  the  recent  reports  of  the  Din  commit- 
tee have  been  issued  without  public  hearings 
and  even  without  a  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee. "Tlie  methods  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee." said  a  Member  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Sadowski.  of  Michigan,  "have  been  such  that 
they  hai'e  given  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the 
stability  of  Justice  and  of  the  great  American 
principle  of  fair  play."  In  the  recent  debate 
on  the  Continuance  of  the  committee  the 
great  mejonty  of  Memt>ers  of  Congress  who 
■poke  at  all.  spoke  against  Its  continuance. 
The  committee  was  continued  neverthelcM 
t>ecaU8e  ;u  one  Member,  Mr.  Oale.  of  Minne- 
sota, confesaed.  "we  are  afraid  to  vote  our 
honest  convictions,  because  of  the  miacon- 
ceptloni  and  the  false  Impression  which  that 
committee  through  abundant  publicity  has 
built  up  in  the  American  public  " 

The  r(  ports  WL're  not  only  Issued  without 
public  hfarings  and  without  meetings  of  the 
committee,  but  efforts  of  persons  who  were 
traduced  In  the  reports  of  the  committee  to 
secure  a  fair  hearing  In  an  effort  to  refute 
the  cha.-ges  brought  against  them,  fell  on 
deaf  ear*.  Mr.  Dies  could  not  aflord  to  have 
his  false  charges  publicly  challenged.  Repre- 
sentatlVL'  Voorhts  of  California,  him.self  a 
number  of  the  committee,  opposed  liB  con- 
tinuance III  the  recent  debate  and  declared: 


"I  have  seen  the  committee  become  more 
and  more  a  political  instrument  of  definite 
conservative  ideas  and  less  and  less  a  digni- 
fied. Impartial,  and  effective  congressional 
committee.  For  when  a  committee  Includes 
people  loyal  to  their  country  but  whose  opin- 
ions simply  disag!-e€  with  those  of  a  majority 
cf  the  members  of  the  committee,  on  a  list 
of  those  to  be  proscribed  and  accused,  then 
such  action  becomes  dangerous  to  democracy 
itself  instead  of  an  exposure  of  un-Americaa 
activities   ■ 

The  fruit.'  of  the  completely  ur.Jurlalcal 
procedure  of  the  Dies  committee,  its  perverse 
disregard  of  all  rules  cf  Judicial  honesty  and 
Impartiality,  are  now  quite  apparent.  The 
fruius  are  the  mt^kery  of  Justice,  a  fantastic 
perversion  of  the  s-anctlty  of  government,  par- 
tictilarly  the  Judlci.il  function  cf  governm-nt. 
Thus  In  the  nios*  recent  Dies  report  a  list 
of  39  alleged  Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers  was  given.  Ironically  the  list 
contained  some  of  the  best  known  anti- 
Communista  In  the  labor  and  liberal  move- 
ment. A  man  was  listed  who  corsistently 
1 1  light  the  t'on-munists  icr  years  in  the 
perloc  of  organization  for  the  unemployed 
during  the  depression.  Two  well-known 
Negro  anti-Communls*s  were  mentio:-.ed  A 
high  official  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
whose  probity  Is  vouched  for  by  Donald  Nel- 
son and  Henry  Kaiser,  was  traduced.  Rep- 
resentative Will  Kccers.  Jr  call-'d  attention 
In  Congress  to  the  name  of  a  soldier  who  is 
now  servln.:;  his  country  as  a  paratrooper. 
A  gentleman  In  Pittsburgh  was  included  in 
the  list  for  some  unknown  rei.sjn  His  po- 
litical activity  had  consisted  in  support  of 
the  Committee  for  Non-Participutioa  m 
Japanese  Aggres-^lcn.  a  committee  of  which 
Secretary  Stimsou  was  honorary  president. 
A  representative  from  Pennsylvania  declared 
"My  people  resent  such  unfair  Innuendoes 
and   misstatements  of   fact  " 

Last  summer  the  Dies  committee  presented 
a  special  report  on  an  orgnnlzation  of  which 
I  am  tl'.e  national  chairman,  the  Union  fur 
Drmocratlc  Action.  We  were  presented  as 
a  Communl.'t-front  organization,  thcush  the 
real  and  avowed  purpose  of  our  organization 
was  to  fight  all  forms  of  totalitarianism. 
Communist  and  Fascist,  and  we  demanded  a 
pledge  of  opposition  to  both  forms  of  totali- 
tarianism of  our  members.  In  the  oays 
when  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  had  suddenly 
persuad  d  the  Communists  that  this  was  an 
Imperialist  war  and  prompted  them  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Isolationists,  a  posi- 
tion from  which  they  suddenly  shifted 
again  when  Hitler  Invaded  Russia,  we  were 
particularly  active  In  challenging  the  Com- 
munists In  labor  and  liberal  circles.  We  were 
Interventionist  In  foreign  politics  and  lib- 
eral In  domestic  politics,  broadly  speaking, 
m  support  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  In 
both  foreign  and  domestic  aflalrs  This  was 
cur  avowed  po.«ltion.  The  Dally  Worker  de- 
clared that  we  "were  linked  to  the  Govern- 
ment, tied  to  the  war  machine,  faithful  to 
capital  ai:d  a  menace  to  the  labor  move- 
ment." We  were  the  "fifth  column  of  the 
WpII  Street  empire  " 

But  the  Dies  committee  insisted  we  were 
Cc.munlsts  The  reason  was  simple.  We 
had  actually  had  the  nerve  to  publUh  the 
voting  records  of  all  incumbent  Congre.'S- 
men,  and  even  sut^gesled  that  some  of  those 
Congressmen.  Including  several  members  of 
the  Dies  committee  Itself,  should  t>e  voted 
down  by  the  electorate.  This  democratic 
activity  was  contidered  subversive  by  the  Dies 
Committee,  which  means  that  U  any  of  you 
who  are  listening  to  my  remarks  criticize  your 
Congre!-»men,  you  are  engaging  In  an  activ- 
ity subversive  cf  parliamentary  government. 
In  an  efTort  to  prove  that  we  were  Commun- 
ists, the  ccmmittee  went  to  the  most  fan- 
tastic lengths  in  perverting  the  truth.  They 
published  a  ch.irt  purporting  to  she  w  cur 
c  mnections  with  Communist  organiz..:;  us. 
In  my  own  ewe.  I  was  credited  with  membci- 
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ship  In  four  organiaations.    To  three  of  these   I 
I  had  never  belonged.     From  the  fourth,  the 
American  Student  Union,  I  resigned  when  the 
Communb^ts  galne<1   control  of  It  I 

I    might    mention    a    particularly    flagrant 
case  of  bearing  false  witness  In  that  report. 
Dr.  George  Counts,  president  at  that  time  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and  on 
the  executive  board  of  our  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  had  become  known  throughout 
the  whole  liberal  world  because  he  had  been 
the  leader  of  the  movement  to  free  the  teach- 
ers' union  of  Communist  control.     This  did 
not  deter  the  Dle.s  committee  from  branding 
him  as  a  Commimlst  sympathiwr     So  one 
could  go  on  and  on  In  exposing  the  falseness 
ana  the  baseness  of  the  Dies  investigation  of 
im-Amerlcan  activities.    I  say  It  is  base  as  well 
as  false  because  the  mistakes  It  makes  are 
so    glaring,    the    accvisatlons   so   preposterous 
that  even  Its  slipehod  method  of  alleged  In- 
vestigation could  not  account  for  the  errors 
It  commits      Some  of  them  must  be  Inten- 
tional.    In  the  case  of  Mr.  Dna  and  his  com- 
mittee the  purpose  I  usually  to  embarrass  the 
administration      I  could  not  help  but  smile 
Ironically  when  I  found  that  I  had  been  listed 
as  a  member  of  an  organization  of  which  Mr. 
Dns'  research  director.  Mr    J    B    Matthews, 
was   once  president  and   which   I   refused   to 
Join,  despite  his  entreaties,  not  because  it 
was  Communist  but  because  I  thought  Com- 
munist influence   too  dominant  In  It.     The 
organlzaUon    was   In   fact  liquidated   In   the 
procefis    of    following    the    tortuous    "party- 
line  •' 

Whatever  we  may  say  about  these  ludicrous 
antics  of  the  Communists  In  ttie  past.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  at  the  moment  they  are  loyal  to 
the  war  eCTort  and  that  there  are  many  quasi- 
Fascist  and  anti-Semitic  organizations  which 
are  not.  And  Mr.  Dns  has  done  nothing  to 
expose  these  subversive  Influences. 

But  thU  glaring  Inconsistency,  however  im- 
portanu,  pale*  into  Inslgnlflcance  in  com- 
parison with  the  general  dishonesty  of  the 
whole  Dies  procedure.  Bearing  false  witness 
Is  an  infraction  of  the  moral  law.  Bearing 
false  witness  under  the  cover  of  Institutions 
designed  to  guard  the  truth  Is  a  perversion  of 
government  It  Is  so  dangerous  a  corruption 
of  the  sanctity  of  government  that  honest 
democrats  of  whatever  political  persuasion 
must  do  all  In  their  power  to  elUninate  such 
a  coiruptlun  from  our  body  politic.  Mr.  Dns 
himself  IS  unimportant,  but  his  committee 
incarnates  for  the  moment  a  peril  to  democ- 
racv.  The  people  of  America  must  under- 
stand this  peril  and  the  Congress  must  sum- 
mon up  the  courage  to  destroy  it. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

or   AtJlBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENTATm» 

Monday,  March  15. 1943 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  13,  1943. 

MOVT  To  FOO  ABftEWlRllBM  ISSVt  Bttlt — COW- 
CRE!>8  Roll  Call.  10  Putciji  i  Miasuto.  U8«d 
AS  Smokx  acmxxH 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
In  a  transparent  attempt  to  becloud  the 
Isaue.  new  dealers  now  are  saying  that  ab- 
senteeism In  Industry  Isn't  so  bad  because, 
after  all,  10  percent  of  Congreaa  la  cuatomanly 
repoited  as  "absent." 


But  the  New  Deal  spokesmen  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  absence  from  a  roll  call 
In  Congress  does  not  constitute  absence  from 
legislative  work.  Anybody  who  Is  at  aU  fa- 
miliar with  the  duties  of  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative knows  that  a  Congressman  spends 
as  much  time  as  he  can  off  the  fJoors  of  Con- 
gress because  he  has  more  pressuig  duties 
elsewhere  In  cormectlon  with  hi.s  public  office. 

Thus,  every  Senator  and  Representative 
must  answer  thousands  of  letters  from  con- 
stlttients  And  if  he  doesn't  dictate  personal 
letters  or  seem  to  be  giving  pergonal  atten- 
tion to  the  requests  that  people  back  home 
make,  thev— who  are  his  true  bosses  and  em- 
ployers— feel  that  he  isn't  cRrning  his  salary. 

The  Senator  and  RepresenUtive  today  must 
often  go  to  the  executive  agencies  for  the  in- 
formation with  which  to  answer  the  requests 
of  his  constituents.  He  must  spend  time  In 
his  office  giving  Interviews  to  the  constituents 
who  come  to  Washington  to  discuse  pending 
legislation. 

COMMrrXEE  WORK 

Many  committees  are  in  session  In  the 
morning  hours,  and  sometimes  these  exteud 
into  the  afternoon.  Committee  work  usur-lly 
takes  from  10  o'clock  In  the  momUig  to  1 
oclock.  Then  tlie  Congressman  or  Senator 
must  decide  whether  he  will  let  all  his  office 
mall  go  and  take  Ms  seat  on  the  floor  to  listen 
to  debate  or  whether  he  will  go  to  his  desk. 
In  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  see  callers  or  answer  mail  or 
lock  up  data  In  preparation  for  next  day's 
committee  work. 

In  order  to  keep  Members  informed,  the 
Congressional  Recxjrd  1b  published.  ThiB 
contains  every  syllable  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  House  every  day  plus  the 
extension  of  remarks,  whereby  exhibits  and 
miscellaneous  supporting  data  are  often 
printed  to  supplement  oral  speeches.  The 
RrcoRD  likewlae  prints  excerpts  from  com- 
mittee reports,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
separately  printed  and  give  the  Congress 
Members  an  opportunity  to  study  the  work  of 
committees  other  than  those  of  which  he 
mav  be  a  member. 

Why  should  the  Representative  or  Senator 
spend  his  valuable  time  listenir.g  to  spoken 
words  on  subjects  not  of  direct  Interest  to 
him  when  he  can  read  the  same  In  a  verba- 
tim record  the  next  day?  Why  should  he 
who  has  Interests  In  an  agricultural  State,  for 
example,  spend  his  time  listening  to  a  tech- 
nical discussion  on  oil  drllliug  or  mining 
when  there  may  be  no  oil  wells  or  mines  in 
his  dlsUict?  He  can  read  ail  be  needs  to 
know  about  It  in  the  Record. 

EOLL    CALI     OH    VOTE? 

But,  It  wUl  be  asked,  should  the  Senator  or 
Representative  not  be  present  at  a  roll  call 
or  vote?  Not  necessarily.  Many  a  measure 
Is  slated  for  passage  by  voice  vote  or  by  ove  - 
whelming  majority.  Many  a  mea.sure  occa- 
sions little  dissent,  and  It  is  Immaterial 
whether  It  passes  by  a  60-vote  majority  In 
the  House,  for  Instance,  or  by  150  votes. 

The  Senator  and  Representative  can  sit  in 
his  ofBoe  and  If  a  roll  call  Is  demanded  he 
Is  notified  by  bells  that  ring  loudly  In  the 
corridors  of  all  the  congressional  office  build- 
ings. Generally  speaking,  he  knows  befcie- 
hand  what  bill  Is  scheduled  to  be  voted  upon 
each  day.  If  It  Is  not  a  measure  of  concern 
to  hlB  district  and  there  Is  little  opposition  to 
It  and  be  favors  It  anyway,  there  Is  no  ptjlnt 
in  attending  a  roll  call.  To  call  the  roll — 
to  go  from  ofBce  to  the  floor  and  then  back 
again — sometimes  consumes  at  least  a  half 
hour's  time. 

Nor  Is  a  Member  of  Congress  guilty  of  eb- 
senteelsm  if  he  goes  back  periodically  to 
his  district  to  consult  his  constituents. 

It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  If  the  hours 
worked  en  his  tasks  and  duties  as  a  Member 
of  the  National  Legislature  were  the  criterion, 
there  would  be  a  110-percent  record  for  Con- 
gress.   CerUlnly    the   Members   do    not   get 


time-and-a-half  pavment  for  hours  over  40 
per  week,  and  they  don't  get  paid  at  ail  for 
the  many  expenses  they  must  Incur  In  line 
of  duty  ill  buying  lunches  or  dinners  for  visit- 
ing constituents. 

To  compare  the  staUstical  record  of  roll- 
call  absences  with  absenteeism  in  Industry  Is 
to  smear  Congress  and  draw  a  smoke  screen 
over  tb.e  New  Deal's  encouragement  of  an 
attitude  of  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
workers  In  Industry,  which  Is  the  real  cause 
of  absenteeism. 


Pay- As- Yon-Go  Income  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Clakinda  Pubushino  Co., 

Clarinda.  lou^a,  March  12,  1943. 

Hon.    BSN    F.    JBMSBN, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington. 
Deak  Mr.  Jenskn:  In  a  telegram  to  you  I 
stated  In  effect  that  It  is  my  opinion  as  a  tax- 
payer that  Congress  may  be  loeing  sight  of 
the  objective  a  majority  of  taxpayers  would 
want  m  the  proposed  pay-as-you-go  legisla- 
tion. It  sUied  that  while  we  are  fully  aware 
we  must  pay  the  taxes,  we  cannot  and  do  not 
so  much  look  for  relief  from  the  income  tax 
as  we  do  look  for  and  hope  for  relief  from  the 
income  task. 

News  of  proceedings  In  Washington  led  m« 
to  fear  that  the  outcome  may  be  more  oom- 
plicaUon    instead    of    relief    from    that    very 
thing.    It  ie  thi*  hope  for  the  simplification 
of  tax  payments  for  the  average  citizen,  un- 
accustomed to  the  Intricate  details  of  expert 
accountancy,  that  gave  the  Ruml  plan  imme- 
diate favor  among  all  my  associates — I  have 
found  none  objecting  to  that  plan  so  far  a« 
11  was  explained  to  the  public  in  the  press. 
Now.  Mr.  Jensen,  you  are  on  the  scene  there 
and  1  believe  your  Judgment  as  to  the  specific 
merits  of  the  bill  at  hand  will  be  more  com- 
petent than  ours  out  here,  but  agali.  let  me 
sucgeft  that  no  change  Is  desired  that  would 
increase  the  task  of  making  annual  or  pe- 
riodic  reports   by   the   general   public    (Indi- 
viduals).    I  have   talked   with   lawyers,   and 
even  they  agree  with  me,  for  they  are  over- 
Whelmed  witli  day  and  night  work  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand  from  clients  for 
assistance.     The   average  person — literate   as 
Americans  may  bt- — simply  is  not  capable  of 
correctly  filling  out  the  intricate  blanks,  or  Is 
too  btwy  trying  to  make  the  money  to  meet 
our  ttrenuous  living  costs  and  these  taxes 

We  In  Iowa  have  been  well  satisfied  with 
our   sales-Ux   system;    1  do   not   recall   ever 
hearing  complalnU  about  It  blnce  the  first 
I    few  weeks  cf  becoming  accustomed  to  It.    U 
I    is  the  leant  troublesome  of  methods,  and  our 
I    experience  with  It  may  be  one  of  the  influ- 
ences that  made  us  favor  the  Ruml  plan  or 
some  similar  plan  If  It  would  do  away  with 
the  end-of-year  annoyance  of  Cimy  blanks 
(or  the  common  people. 
■        Isn't  It  poaiible  that  solving  tbU  problem 
for  us  may  also  reduce  somewhat  the  terrific 
overburden  of  personnel  necessary  to  record 
and  check  and  enforce  the  present  Income 

tax  plan? 
In  respect  for  your  good  Judgment, 

C.  C.  Caswell, 

Bu.ii7ieis  Manager,  Clannda  PubliS)i.ing  Co, 
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The  Rootevelt  Boys 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandaij.  March  15  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REC- 
ORD, I  include  the  followinR  letter  from  a 
distlnRui.shed  Republican  from  the  First 
District  of  Kan.sa.';.  I  respectfully  call 
this  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Rentle- 
man  from  Kan.sas  IMr.  Lambertsonj: 

To  the  Rdo.-^evelt  Boys  and  t>ie  Cungyc:,^  of 
the  United   Staten: 

Gentlemen  Many  of  the  folks  In  the  First 
District  of  KansiLS  weren't  surprised  when 
their  Concres^man,  W  P  LAMBruTsoN.  un- 
IcashfU  his  bla.st  at  the  Roosevelt  boys. 
Mr  I.AMBrRTSoN  wa.s  only  running  "true  to 
lorm  " 

The  writer  o.  thl.s  letter  Is  a  First  District 
Republican — one  that  has  never  voted  for 
anyone  except  a  Republican  for  either  Gov- 
ernor or  President — but  has  never   voted  for 

L.*MBrRTSON 

During  the  primary  campnlt^n  last  sum- 
mer tlie  wriier  a^ked  Mr.  Lambertson  why 
he  l^ad  ifiven  the  Axis  more  suppoi  t  luid  com- 
fort than  any  other  KaiL-^an.  His  reply  was, 
"I  don't  like  the  EiiKli^h  or  Russians. " 

No;  Mr  I.ambektsgn  hasn't  any  use  for  the 
Rtxise\e!t  boys,  the  Ru.ssian  boys,  the  Eng- 
lish boys,  or  anyone  else  that's  flghthig  the 
Axis 

By  the  -»ay  someone  might  a-^k  Mr  Lam- 
HFRTsov  why  his  own  boy  had  time  to  take 
$123  a  week  working  at  Fort  Riley  la.st  year 
but  !.<»  now  sticking  close  to  the  farm,  safe 
from  the  draft 

Pertiapis  youll  ask  why  Lambertson  s  per- 
ennial return  ti  office  First,  because  he 
always  gets  out  a  third  man  m  the  primary 
to  split  the  protest  vote  against  him;  second, 
because  the  overwhelming  Republican  press 
wants  to  bet  on  a  sure  winner  and  be  in  on 
the  "^ravy  Jobs"  when  a  Republican  becomes 
President  afi:ain. 

Since.ely  yours, 

N     T     I, ARSON 

Warncgo.  Kans. 


Patriotic  Americans  Will  Plant  Victory 
Gardens  This  Year  To  Help  in  the 
Food  Production  Program  To  Help  Win 
the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  12.  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican public  this  year  as  never  before  is 
called  upon  to  cooperate  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food.  Almost  every  one  of  us. 
regardless  of  age,  will  be  able  to  assist 
somehow  in  the  planning  of  a  \ictory 
garden  and  then  doing  the  job. 

A  poal  of  18.000.000  victory  gardens 
ha.s  been  set  for  1943,  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  ha.s  announced.  The  help  of 
every  able  per.son  in  every  town,  city  and 
suburban   area  is   needed   to   meet   this 

goal. 

A  victory  garden  Is  everyone's  direct 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Our 
farmers  are  working  long  hours  with  the 
biggest  food  production  in  history,  even 
though  they  are  greatly  handicapped  be- 
cause of  shortage  of  labor,  farm  machin- 
ery, parts,  and  equipment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
universal  interest  in  victory  Hardens  this 

year.  These  gardeners  are  expected  to 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  food  supply.  The  Department, 
therefore,  is  urging  that  gardens  be  well 
planned  and  cared  for.  Tliose  who  have 
a  sunny  plot  30  by  50,  or  even  smaller,  at 
home  are  asked  to  do  their  gardening 
there  if  the  soil  is  reasonably  good.  It  is 
suggested  that  others  make  every  eflort 
to  get  a  plot  in  a  community  garden. 

Food  production  Is  war  work  this  year — 

H.  W.  Hochbaum,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Government  Victory  Garden 
Committee,  said. 

Food  needs  of  our  armed  forces  and  our 
allies  are  greater  than  last  year  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  That  commercial  growers  can  supply 
the  great  varieties  of  vegetables  that  we  have 
had  In  the  past— 

He  added. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
ceiving tens  ol  thousands  of  letters  daily 
from  people  who  want  information  on 
victory  gardens. 

Members  of  Congress,  both  on  the 
House  and  Senate  side,  are  cooperating 
with  the  Goveinment  and  with  the  public 
in  this  great  victory-garden  campaign. 
They.  too.  are  receiving  tb  lusands  of 
requests  from  their  districts  i.ack  home. 

Many  very  interesting  and  helpful 
publications  are  available  without 
charge,  and  these  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  either  one  of  the  two  United 
States  Senators  from  your  home  State, 
or  to  the  Congressman  representing 
your  district. 

The  following  publications  are  avail- 
able free  for  the  asking:  Victory  Gardens, 
The  City  Home  Garden.  The  Farm  Gar- 
den. Diseases  and  Insects  of  Garden 
Vegetables.  Disease-Resistant  Varieties 
of  Vegetables  for  the  Home  Garden. 
Hotbeds  and  Cold-Frames.  Get  to  know 
the  name  of  your  district's  United  States 
Representative  in  Congress  and  just 
write  a  letter  or  card,  requesting  any  or 
all  of  the  bulletins  mentioned. 

Here  is  some  good  advice  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Victory-garden  vegetables  can  be  only 
as  good  as  the  plot  they  have  to  grow 
in.  United  States  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture garden  authorities  say.  Selection 
of  space  for  the  growing  of  \ogetables — 
whether  it  be  part  of  the  family  lot.  a 
neighboring  vacant  lot.  or  in  a  com- 
munity garden — deserves  careful  consid- 
eration. 

The  victory  gardener  wants  beautiful 
crops,  crops  that  are  full  of  flavor  and 
health-protecting  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Vegetables  grown  under  unfavorable 
conditions  are  apt  to  be  poorly  developed, 
lacki'ng  in  flavor,  and  of  little  nutritive 


value.  The  garden  plot  should  be  fertile, 
stmny,  free  from  competing  tree  roots. 
and  well  drained.  Heavy  clays  are 
harder  to  work,  and  root  crops  seldom 
develop  satisfactorily  in  them.  A  site, 
convenient  to  the  family  dwelling,  where 
.«pare  time  can  be  turned  to  the  care  of 
the  garden,  is  much  to  be  prefened  over 
one  at  a  distance,  even  though  it  may  be 
larger. 

The  demand  for  vegetable  seeds  on 
the  part  of  prospective  victory  garden- 
ers has  taken  on  unprecedented  propor- 
tions. The  rush  to  buy  vegetable  .seeds — 
a  rush  aggravated  by  the  desire  of  house- 
wives to  plant  vegetables  for  home  can- 
ning with  which  to  supplement  the  fam- 
ily food  supply — has  been  going  on  a 
month  to  6  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

To  be  of  further  assistance  to  those 
who  are  planning  victory  gardens.  I  am 
pleased  to  reproduce  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "War  in  Your  Back  Yard,"  by 
David  Burpee,  an  authority  on  seeds  and 
gardening.  This  excellent  article  was 
published  in  This  Week  magazine,  which 
each  Sunday  is  distributed  with  many 
of  the  larger  daily  newspapers  in  the 
country.  The  article,  which  follows,  was 
published  in  the  issue  of  January  31, 
1943: 

0\.ir  first  year  of  all-out  war  has  brought 
some  drastic  changes  In  gardening  Ameri- 
cans are  gardening  as  never  Ijcfore,  partly  be- 
cau.»e  rationed  travel  means  more  time  to 
dig  in  the  backyard,  partly  because  we  know 
we  have  a  serious  f(K)d-producing  task  on 
our  hands  The  war  Is  Jerking  us  back  to 
the  poll  It  Ls  likewise  revolutionizing  cur 
gardening  habits.  Here  is  what  la  happen- 
ing: 

Vigetables  versus  flowers  In  wartime  there 
Is  an  inevitable  swing  to  vegetables  Since 
1919.  nearly  all  home  gardeners  have  ordered 
their  flower  seeds  ftrst.  then  appended  the 
vegetable  seed  selections  somewhat  afi  an 
afterthought.  La'-t  year,  the  reveise  was  true. 
The  quantity  of  vegetable  seed  ordered  by 
home    Kardener.s    nearly    doubled 

Heretofore,  orders  for  flower  seed  have  ta- 
pered off  in  war  years  But  in  this  war, 
orders  for  flower  s<Hd  are  up  slightly,  Xoo. 
This  puzzled  me  unlU  I  saw  liundreds  of  war 
gardens  la."=t  summer  in  back  yards  that  were 
untilled  the  year  before  In  most  of  them 
flowers  were  growing  usually  in  borders 
around  the  vegetable  plot. 

"Our  sons  are  at  war,  so  we  grow  flowers 
along  with  our  vegetable  to  cheer  lis  up."  one 
mother  told  me  Tens  (.if  tiiousands  ol  fami- 
lies are  doing  that 

Fashions  in  flowers:  In  the  flower  depart- 
ment, the  swing  is  back  to  the  old-fashioned, 
brlRht -colored  stand-bys.  such  as  zinnias, 
marigolds,  petunias,  particularly  in  the  dwarf 
varieties  that  take  little  space  and  yield  mai^y 
blo.-vsoms  Tliere  Is  a  boom  In  the  flowers 
tliat  blossom  in  patriotic  colors,  notably 
sweet  pea?,  larkspur,  asters 

Already  the  war  has  brought  \bout  more 
natural  habits  in  gardenint?.  For  the  past 
2  decade.s  many  Americans  gardened  for 
sliow,  with  emphasis  on  exotic  plants,  rock 
gardens,  and  other  frills  Now  mast  of  this 
"parlor"  gardening  has  disappeared— rftlong 
with  the  hired  Kardener.  We  are  doing  our 
own  digging,  and  we  arc  getting  more  from 
the  soil  in  blossoms  as  well  as  food. 

Accent  on  vitanuns:  Today's  home  vege- 
table gardens  rellect  significant  changes  in 
American  eating  habits  During  World  War 
No  1  there  was  a  demonstration  food  garden 
in  Union  Square  in  the  heart  of  New  York. 
The  thousiinds  who  came  to  a.-k  questions 
Wire  interested  mainly  in  growing  potatoe*. 
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com.  beans,  squash— the  quantity  vegeublea. 
In  this  war.  tlie  same  gardeners  are  planting 
the  greea-ieaf  vegetables,  such  aa  chard, 
spinach,  turnipe.  and  beets  (grown  for  the 
tops  as  much  as  for  the  roctb).  green  celery 
and  the  grecu-leaf  tjrpes  ol  lettuce.  All  these 
are  vitamin  vegetables.  This  is  woman's 
toucii  in  ttxiay's  war  gardens. 

Cooperative  gardening ;  Last  year  there 
were  over  1.300  garden  projects  sponsored  by 
large  industrial  concerns,  and  even  more 
group  gardens  Inspired  by  fchcx^ls  or  other 
c-.-mmur.ity  effort.  This  year  there  will  be 
etlll  more.  We  cant  have  too  many.  Wit- 
ness what  an  Inteiligently  worked  commu- 
nity garden  program  can  yield:  Early  in  1942 
the  Firestone  Co  .  at  Akron.  Ohio,  oUcred  free 
seed  and  a  plowed  50-by-80-fcot  plot  to  em- 
ployees. Sixteen  hundred  workers  accepted 
the  offer  Seed  worth  »475  yielded  »63,7C0 
worth  of  vegetables.  That  is  gardening  to 
beat  Hitler 

School  children,  too.  are  tilling  the  stU. 
Many  schools  had  their  own  truck  gardens 
last  year,  grew  ail  the  vegetables  used  for 
pupils'  lunches,  canned  the  surp:us  fcr  Ufe 
this  winter  Hundreds  of  additional  Bchi  ois 
Will  st?.rt  such  garden?  this  6pr;ng.  addifig 
their  share  to  America's  food  drue 

Seed  for  the  world:  Americans  must  divide 
rot  only  their  fotxl  but  their  seed  supply  with 
their  allies.  The  larjest  buyer  of  seeds  in 
history  Is  the  Lend-Lease  Authority.  So 
urgent  was  the  need  last  spring,  military 
•uthcrlties  diverged  cargo  planes  tc  fly  essen- 
tial seeds  to  Russia  The  seed  farms  of  this 
country  are  now  food  arsenals  of  the  democ- 
racies. The  seed  Industry,  like  others,  is 
faced  with  an  acute  labor  shortage  at  the 
very  time  it  is  called  upon  to  double  produc- 
tion. Women  and  girls  have  replaced  men 
on  the  seed  farms.  We  will  have  seed,  but 
none  to  waste. 

Before  the  war  there  were  certain  stand-bys 
Of  the  vegetable  garden  whose  seed  we  could 
noi  grow  in  competition  with  Europe.  They 
were  the  varieties  calling  for  much  hand 
lubcr,  notably  caljbage.  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
and  spinach.  Now.  with  new  t<?chnlque8, 
American  seed  growers  can  produce  these 
seeds,  too. 

Bread-and-butter  gardens:  Seedsmen  have 
been  swamp<d  with  letters  from  home  gar- 
deners Veierans  want  to  know  why  thi  y 
can't  always  get  the  varieties  of  seed  tliey  te- 
lecied:  beginuers  want  to  knew  what  to  plant. 
To  the  former,  my  adv.ce  la,  give  your 
seedsman  st  me  leeway.  There  may  be  a 
slioriage  of  a  certain  variety.  You  can  get 
carrot  seed,  or  beets,  or  turnips,  but  you 
may  not  always  get  the  kind  you  want. 

To  begmnera.  Start  with  the  bread-and- 
butter  vegetables— Ijcets.  carrots,  cabbage, 
turnips,  beans,  onions,  chard,  lettuce— ail 
vegetables  you  can  plant  as  soon  as  fro-t  dan- 
ger IS  pii^l.  Replant  frequently  for  new  crops 
maturing  well  into  the  fall  And  don't  over- 
look the  vegetables  that  will  winter  In  the 
ground — such  as  oyster  plant  (salsify),  pars- 
nips. Scotch  kale. 

Thcie  is  a  war  boom  in  seed  for  double-duty 
▼egetablea:  Turnips,  whose  tops  are  rich  In 
vitamins  and  even  more  edible  than  their 
roots;  red-stalked  chard,  which  Is  both  deco- 
rative and  a  vitamin  green  comparable  to 
spinach  In  taste;  celtuce,  a  new  plant  from 
China  in  the  lettuce  famUy.  with  leaves  that 
make  crisp  salad  when  the  plants  are  young 
and  whose  stalks  cook  up  like  celery  when 
the  plant  matures;  tomatoes,  which  the  hy- 
bridizers have  remodeled  to  compare  with 
citrus  products  In  essential  vitamins  Then 
there  are  the  edible  soybeans,  the  most  nu- 
tritious of  all  vegetables,  yielding  up  to  40 
percent  In  protein  and  20  percent  in  fat 

E.xit  lawns:  In  World  War  No.  1  Am<^rlcan8 
dug  up  lawns,  tennis  courts,  parks,  and 
planted  vcKCtables  so  enthusiastically  and 
lndlscrm:ilnately  that  they  wasted  tons  of 
preciOus  seed  This  time,  when  war  over- 
whcimcd  us.  we  had  no  seed  to  waile.    The 


United  SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture  put 
the  brakes  on  war  gardens  except  In  rural  and 
suburban  areas,  where  people  already  had  ex- 
perience In  preparing  the  soil.  Lawns  were 
not  spaded   up. 

But  this  spring,  with  our  food  shortage 
more  critical  than  we  dreamed  it  could  be. 
more  and  more  of  our  lawns  are  expected  to 
be  turned  into  vegetable  plots.  Fortunately, 
there  is  no  better  soil  for  most  vegetables 
than  a  spaded-under  sod.  rich  in  humus. 
And  when  the  war  is  over,  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, replanted  to  grass,  will  make  a  lawn 
more  luxuriant  than  the  original  That  is 
one  of  Nature's  unexpected  compeusatlons. 


Smaller  War  Planto  Dirision  of  the  War 
Production  Board 


Utter  to  tht  ScTenty-eirkth  ConffrcM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAOrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  I  have  criticized  some  of  otir 
povernmentai  apencies  for  their  ineffec- 
tiveness. I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
should  also  Insert  in  the  Record  an  in- 
stance where  they  have  accomplished 
good  results:  I  am,  therefore,  quoting  a 
letter  from  Vasco  Electrical  Manufac- 
turing Co..  as  follows: 
Vasco  Elect«icai.  Manxjfactu«ikg  Co  . 

L'js  Angeles.  Calif..  February  17,  1943. 
Congressman  Nokbis  PouiaoN, 
House  of  Reprcirntatii^s. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
HoKOKABLK  Sni:  In  view  of  the  invaluable 
service  rendered  to  ourselves  and  other 
smaller  manufacturers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  for  the  United  States 
Government,  we  suggest  tliat  recognition  be 
given  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Division  of  the 
War  Pioductlon  Board,  under  the  leadership 
of  Lou  Holland,  by  Introducing  into  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoKO  evidence  of  their  accom- 
plishments. 

We  were  certified  to  the  War  Production 
Board  as  a  small  distressed  war  plant  by 
Mr  J.  A.  Handln.  of  the  Production  Service 
and  Smaller  War  Plants  Division,  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  Los  Angeles  office.  We  were 
given  invaluable  assisUnce  In  Washington 
by  Mr  L.  E.  Rush.  Chief  of  the  Production 
Service  and  Smaller  War  Plants  Division,  and 
excellent  cooperation  from  Mr.  John  Mikesell, 
also  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Through  the  effort*  of  the  Smaller  War 
PlantjB  Division  we  secured  a  prime  contract 
with  the  United  States  Navy  Department, 
which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  a  manu- 
facturer on  the  east  coast  who  was  well  sup- 
plied With  contracts  and  had  a  large  backlog 
of  orders.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division  enabled  us  to 
continue  the  operation  of  our  plant  and  fa- 
cilitate deliveries  to  the  west  coast  destina- 
tions, as  required  by  the  Navy  Department. 
Our  prime  contract.  No.  NXSS235C6, 
amounted  to  approximately  •46.000,  which  is 
at  least  60  days'  work. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  other  Instances 
where  small  war  plants  have  been  kept  btisy, 
we  sincerely  hope  that  a  permanent  record  is 
made  of  the  achievements  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Division  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
Respectftiliy  yours, 

R.  C.  PZBSONS. 

Vice  Prtsident. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TEua 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1943 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REC- 
ORD, I  include  the  following  letter  to  the 
S^nenty-eighth  Congress  from  one  of  my 
constituents: 

To  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Wa.str.ngton.  D  C. 
Dear  Concbess:  I  don't  know,  but  I'll  bet 
a  horse  and  buggy  that  one  gay  and  gallant 
warrior  did  know  wiiat  he  was  alxjut  wuen  he 
wrote  on  his  shield  of  arms  in  the  lar\guage  of 
h.s  time.  "Ne  quid  nimis." 

He  well  knew  before  he  forked  his  frisky 
Etcod  and  rode  out  to  duel  and  lance  for  tie 
glory  of  his  country  and  the  heart  of  his 
queen  that  the  thrust  of  his  lance  would  be 
increased  by  the  power  of  his  creed. 

Ne  quid  nimis — nothing  too  much;  not 
anvthlng  too  much. 

He  must  have  measured  his  charge  by  the 
81  amlna  of  his  horse.  He  must  have  tempered 
his  anger  with  his  want  to  love. 

Surely  his  lance  wasn't  too  long  nor  his 
swcrd  tcx)  heavy. 

Ne  quid  nimis — nothing  too  much. 
Now.   dear  Congress,   my    horse    Is   strine- 
halted,  my  sword  is  dttll,  and  my  lance  is  old 
and  bent,  but  I'll  borrow,  beg.  or  steal  this 
ancient  warrior's  creed  and  I'll  fight  a  fighter's 
flijht  till  the  fighters  come. 
Ne  quid  nlmls — nothing  too  much. 
Don't  make  your  Journey  too  long.     Don't 
weight  your  saddle  pockets  too  heavy.    Don't 
bring  me  anything  too  much,  too  much  Army 
or    too    many    bureaucrat*,    too    many   social 
reforms  or  too  many  taxes,  too  much  politics, 
too  much  quibbling,  too  much  fault  finding. 
not  even  too  much  of  too  little. 

Don't  tell  me  that  all  of  labor's  demands 
are  Just.  Tell  me  they  are  half  right,  or  even 
51  percent. 

Don't  tell  me  that  the  Great  Emancipator 
ever  had  any  idea  that  the  time  would  come 
when  our  race  would  want  to  make  it  legal 
for  a  white  man  to  woo  and  wed  a  Negro's 
daushter. 

TeU  me  the  colored  folks  are  entitled  to 
share  in  our  "four  freedoms" 

Ne  quid  nimis — nothing  too  much. 
Dent  tell  me  that  all  corporations  are  big 
bad  black  buzzards  that  ram  their  l>eaks  in 
the  bowels  of  our  social  economy  while  they 
claw  at  the  backbone  of  our  democracy.  Tell 
me.  rather,  some  corporations  are  this  and 
even  more. 

And  please  don't  tell  me  that  all  ilttle  busi- 
nessmen are  earthly  saints  with  halos  around 
their  curly  heads  and  that  their  hearts  spew 
sweet  charities  and  human  kindness  like 
water  from  an  old  rusty  well  bucket. 

Tell  me  some  small  busines.s  tactlca  stink. 
Don't  tell  me  we  have  to  soak  all  the  rich 
to  save  the  poor. 

Tell  me  that  some  of  the  rich  got  their 
security  too  quickly  and  that  some  of  the 
poor  are  too  poorly. 

Don't  tell  me  that  we  must  be  Conununlsts 
ju'-t  because  our  friend  Mr  Stalin  is  on  our 
Bide. 

Tell  me  that  you  think  Mr.  Stalin  fights 
well  and  that  we're  mighty  glad  to  have  his 
help. 

Don't  tell  me  to  fight  because  1  hate  the 
Hun  and  the  Wop. 

Tell  me  to  fight  for  the  love  of  m;  cotintry 
and  my  way  of  living. 


4  11  no 
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Don't  tell  me  that  vie  must  exterminate 
tlie  Japs. 

Tell  me  that  »e  are  goint?  to  whip  the 
■ti  flliis  ou'   ot   t!iat   whule  Axi-*  butirh 

Don  t  tt  11  me  that  the  I>mocrut6  have  to 
«I«fend  the  President.  Don  t  tell  me  the  Re- 
publiCHiiB  have  to  crucify  him  Don't  tell  me 
that  C'..dn.sh  shnuld  be  rationed  m  Np'a,  Eng- 
land. Don  t  t*'ll  me  that  the  radio  should  be 
the  voice  of  the  Gcvenuneiit  Don  t  ttU  me 
that  we  have  to  have  inflation  Don  t  even 
tell  mr  that  agriculture  blocs  are  absoluttly 
ncctmRry. 

Ne  quid  nlml» — nothing  too  much 

PlPiuM-  till  me  that  all  th*-»e  thin7»»  are  only 
h  ilf  tryth.t  T<':i  n»e  that  »<jmewherf  be- 
t*«en  the  i-xtrcinen  iK-n  the  truth. 

Tell  me  that  yu.  Dear  Con^rew,  will  not 
U-gUlatc*  liny  l«w  on  Ifir  aimuinption  thi't  any 
•xtreme  change  from  our  pa  t  philoM-phy  of 
Jlfp  In  all  truth 

Ne  qu.d  niini» — nothliiK  too  much, 

I>.ii  t  fviii  b'thfr  mf  ti-o  iiiU(  h.  Dear  Con- 
gr«>t«  wliilr  I  {)(ny  for  thf  tiufl*  riOK.  and  work. 
Work  for  my  Ood,  my  country,  my  own  folki, 
and  me. 

Groiu.r  AtTitr. 

Amakilio    Tex      Fitrruary    17.  I'JiJ. 


Rayburn  Rides  Out  Minor  Storm,  Keeps 
Same  Mild  Philosophy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie 
Record.  1  include  tJie  following  artuie 
from  the  Wa-shington  Post  of  March  14, 
1943: 
Raybvkn    Rides    Out    Minor    Storm,    Keeps 

S.^ML    Mn.D    PHILObOlHY 

(By  Robert  De  Vore) 

S\M  RAYut'RN.  of  Texas,  cotikl  see  In  the 
House  lust  week  siu'ns  ol  spring  after  a  long, 
hard  winter,  s.^t.s  of  unity  after  weeks  of 
Intraparty  strife,  signs  like  crocus  buds  in 
melting  snow 

Only  SIX  votes  against  cxten.-:on  uf  the 
Lend-Lea.se  Act 

A  nearly  toUd  bloc  of  Democrats  and  more 
than  a  score  of  Republicans  slandir.g  fast 
HgHinst  a  proposal  to  attach  to  the  bill  a 
rider  giving  Congress  veto  powers  over  filial 
settlement  of  lend-lease  benefits — a  proposal 
to  lay  the  legislative  foundation  for  reform 
of  New  Deal  foreign  policy  that  lost  by  60 
votes 

Just  1  week  earlier  the  House  had  turned 
0own  by  114  vott>«  %  resolution  to  create  a 
••parate  standing  committee  on  avlatum. 
rltho\'v;h  th.is  prop<^silion  had  the  support 
iif  KipulMican  U-ader  Jo«  M.xhtin  uiul  wa* 
jVH'hvied  by  \seU-lili<Hl  Jack  Nuhoi»,  of 
Okluhoiua 

Km  the  f»i>raKtM  th«'H'  vva-  > .  utAruvatloa  »\t 
hU  )ud»j«u\>t  thai  \>('  vA>uU(  »  AiUt  on  hit 
h«>)v>v«H<  >lo\nie  v»r  HrV>le^»rnlrtU\v«  *  h»n  tht> 
ehl(ka  *»"IV  \»\'\\n  on  i«l\  luau**  h«>»>l\ll>i;  \>'>i- 
i{\\\'\  1*1  Uv«'  w  <o  oi  t>a»io  W'»,l»h>u\ «' nvts  hai  I,  « 

HvM  Wk\«<v>sn  vA'uKt  how  hhk  \i\-<\  \\w  i.>!«« 
•  h<<\M>  ol   Mrtivh  *^\u\   y>\t  )au\«  <v(   Apn)   ai  «l 

\*k*  «Sv«Uto(»    \\\    \Sy\\\P\\\\AA\\\\]t    \\\f    Oo\\.l«   o( 

Mwv 

Utift   «»t    UMk  t\»      KOW    o|»    ««»VM 

A  frx^  ♦■wk«  n(i«*  *  iirxnip  ol  wv'  tini  lVtn>>. 
riiiu  C(»1I«><1  on  Havi»»'«n  in  hi»  >  fn>  e  «t   ti\«> 


Capitol.  The  party  had  suffered  a  series  of  | 
floor  defeats  and  the  lickings  were  being  j 
administered  almost  as  much  by  recalcitrant  ; 
Democrats  as  they  wiTe  by  Republicans.  | 

The  group  wanted  Ratbuin  to  call  a  party 
meeting,  lay  out  the  law  to  the  mavenck.s. 
cure  these  IndifTerent  southern  Democrats 
of  absenteeism  at  roll-call  time.  Raybvrn 
said    'No  •■ 

"There  won't  be  any  serious  trouble."  he 
said  m  effect.  "If  we  Just  give  these  fellows 
tlm'"  enough  to  1ft  oft  .steam  " 

Members  of  'he  Hotixe.  he  reasoned,  had 
Just  come  i<n  the  hiw»tlng«  and  through  the 
fire  of  another  congr«-8sloniil  elPCMon  and 
thpy  were  full  of  ideas  All  that  wm  needed 
was  time  and  patience  plu«  a  littl*-  quut 
p«r'«uti"'l')fi--Hiid  th(  Om'^ra'lc  ti,;ijoriiy, 
with  only  13  morp  votes  than  Rppuh'.icans 
Would  bf  working  in  harm<'ny  a*  :•  ■  •  .o  fur 
an  war  i»'hu«'s  are  coucrned 

TUntn    At  WAYS    OIVIMON    ON    DOMtJtMt-    IS«L'U 

■Th<"  Dcmofrat»  In  this  House  are  cloaer 
togcthrr  than  they  ev^r  were  '  wild  Rayburn 
la.st  w.-tk  There  will  be  division  on  clumo- 
tlc  :-''i(  ■  of  course  There  always  U*  dlvis.on 
on  dum.fcllc   issues. 

'One  thing  our  fellows  have  got  to  do  Is 
to  unlearn  some  of  the  hablt.s  they  acquired 
in  the  days  when  we  had  big  majorities.  It 
didn't  make  much  difTerence  then  whether  a 
man  s-ayi  d  m  his  office  and  answered  his  mail 
or  picked  up  his  hat  and  walked  over  to  the 
fl>K)r      It  makes  a  lot  of  difTerence  now." 

Last  March  4.  Sam  Rayburn  rounded  out 
30  years  of  unbroken  Hoi.se  membership— 30 
years  In  which  he  had  climbed  with  charac- 
teristic caution  and  sure-footeclness  to  the 
pinnacle  of  his  career:  and  yet,  behind  the 
easy  cjnfldence  born  of  those  years  of  ex- 
perience. It  was  possible  to  see  that  the 
Speaker  was  fully  aware  that  after  the  fresh- 
ness of  spring  comes  the  terrible  wilting  heat 
of  summer 

To  a  less  experienced  observer  it  seems  that 
more  time  is  needed  to  tell  whether  that 
noise  In  the  House  In  the  first  2  months  of 
the  new  Conirress  was  merely  the  sound  of 
escaping  steam 

Tlie  belief  is  current  at  the  Capitol  that  on 
many  Issues  Rayburn's  sympathy  has  been 
moro  with  the  anti-new  dealers  than  It  has 
been  with  tlie  New  Dealers  Certainly  he 
stands  far  from  the  left,  but  neither  can  he 
abide  politically  those  who  wotild  roll  this 
Country  back  to  the  days  of  Calvin  C«.>olldge. 

Rayburn.  a  moderate  man.  seeks  in'-tlnc- 
tlvely  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  now  to  the 
normal  difficulties  of  this  practice  must  be 
add;>d  turmoils  of  a  man  us  unswervingly 
loyal  as  hp  Is  to  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
b*'!oved  House 

It  was  to  lighten  this  burden,  and  of  course, 
to  promote  good  will  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Senate  leaders  as  well,  that 
freshmen  Members  of  Congress  went  to  a 
parly  at  the  White  House  last  week  Rat- 
BtTiN  carefully  shepherded  his  yearling  flock. 
saw  that  each  had  hl.s  chance  to  meet  and 
talk  With  the  President,  and  took  care  that 
the  partv  should  break  tip  while  everyone  was 
happy  anil  before  the  President  grew  tired. 
For  hi.i  n\ini»'rati«  ns  Mr  Rixv-ev*  it  >:  i\e  him 
A  new  name    "K'wfher  Sam  " 

'FSither  8<«m.  ^atd  the  President  when  the 
Spraker  «ninvled  ihe  «<^-houve  m^txal  Vv  vi 
want    tv>  mMul   the  tvy  to  lit'd   lv\>  rarlv 

I  M  a  A     M  M  fu\  »     IHOM  ri  Aa  »)>aiN(ia 

l>\ulnis  hi»  cliinh  to  i»  r  -1  .  n  v\|  \v,>\»Yi  mwl 
olttv  al  aUivdihii  oVtOithK  >l  >  !>.\  In  the  t*U'«- 
\\Wi\\  and  \\\*  t'hipf  J\»»(i\^  o!  \\\<i>  I'niird 
MMtv*  and  Ihoie  ln\)>onantlv  d\iUl\tf  ^\\<^ 
ttvmu  »v»e\^ii>«>«  \\\  hiB  "pf^krifchip  Havh'(»n 
hM»  »\ever  lafcvh  his  exwi  fV^^»  his  IhiMU 
lt\ildrpo*t*   lo  llviiiii 

Me  h««  nev»M'  l\»Hjotlen  f»>r  rsainple  <h* 
tiny   ho\»«e  on  40  Hvie^  ot  blavk  ln-t'h    IVxas 


land  at  a  place  known  as  Flag  Springs  where 
his  father  eked  out  a  bare  living  for  a  fap-.ily 
of  14.  including  an  uncle.  So  con.'-clous  Is  he 
of  his  lowly  beginnings,  of  the  chunky  boy 
who  labored  from  dawn  to  dusk  in  the  cotton, 
that  there  f -e  times  of  reminiscence  when 
he  can  no  longer  resist  a  gaze  of  wonderment 
upon  the  Capitol  and  this  remark  to  a  close 
friend: 

"Till?  sure  is  a  "fur  piece'  from  Flag 
Springs  ■■ 

RATBTTtN  was  12  When  he  decided  he  was 
going  to  be  n  Congres^niaii  The  dec|5ion 
Was  made  In  the  rain  It  wa*  mining  when 
he  climlx-d  upon  the  broad  bareback  of  a 
farm  horse  and  ro<1e  off  to  Bonham.  Tex  12 
miles  aw.iy  It  w;ui  rniriing  when  he  rpached 
fhp  tabernacle  where  la'e  Rej-resentaf ive  Joe 
B,oley  wao  nraticR  In  the  r.Tin  the  boy  stood. 
t.,,i    uliy    to    'I, tin-    Into    tiip    nhriter.    drinklig 

up  every  word  of  one  of  the  belter  southern- 
style  orators  of  his  day 

"I    am    k^oing    to   take    that    mtD't  pUC«  In 

Corigro--.,      hp  thought 

A  few  yearn  later  S.im  end  liis  father  were 
working  side  by  side  in  the  cotton  bain 
spoke  to  his  father  about  K'Jhig  to  college. 
His  fiither  remaiked  upon  the  difficulties  of 
binding  a  boy  to  school  With(;ut  money, 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to  send  me.  paw."  taid  the 
boy.     "I  asked  for  you  to  Ut  nie  go   " 

The  following  fall  Sam  loft  home  with  the 
family  treasury  of  $25  m  h,-.  pocket  and  en- 
tered the  East  Texas  Normal  College  at  Com- 
merce. By  sweeping  out  the  sehoclhoUse  and 
attending  to  the  ringing  of  the  college  bell  he 
earned  a  ca.-:h  income  of  tS  a  month  He 
later  taught  school  to  repay  the  balance  of 
his  tuition  money 

At  the  age  <if  24.  Rayhurn  ran  for  the  State 
legislature  and  was  electtd  largely  by  dint  of 
his  willingness  to  canvass  most  of  the  voters 
In  his  district  He  spent  his  legislative  fee 
of  $5  a  day  to  attend  iaw  school  between  ses- 
sions. He  was  reelected  to  the  legislature, 
and  4  days  after  his  twenty-ninth  birthday 
he  became    its  speaker 

A  short  time  later  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress and  when  he  left  for  Washington  it 
was  with  full  confld<i:ce.  compounded  only 
by  the  most  fierce  of  determinations,  that 
one  day  he  would  be  Speaker  of  the  House. 

nine  words  of  the  best  advice 

A  '^"w  days  ago.  some  of  Rayburn's  friends 
gave  h:m  a  surprise  dinner,  a  testimonial  to 
his  30  years  iii  Congress  It  was  a  small,  inti- 
mate gathering  and  there  were  Informal 
speeches.  One  of  his  friends  recalled  how 
his  father  walked  with  him  to  the  railroad 
station  the  day  Sam  first  went  to  the  State 
capital  and  gave  him  nine  words  of  advice: 

"Son.  don't  do  anything  yuu'll  ever  be 
a.'^hamed  of." 

"That's  the  best  advice  I  could  have  re- 
ceived." Raveurn  commented 

"If  I  never  get  anything  more  In  this  world 
I've  got  more  than  I  deserve  anyway,"  he 
said. 

Sam  Rathurn  61  and  unm.urled.  Is  a 
simple  man  devoid  of  pretension  His  re- 
marks on  this  evening  were  typical  of  the 
simple.  »traight  short -sentence  .«tyle  of  «  man 
who  *till  ke»  ps  his  eye  on  the  we. ithei -beaten 
i;\»!deiH>s'«  of  hiM  youth  He  sj^-.tkN  In  his 
ortlcc    IM    ht*    d>>»»    m    the    Hovi>e     nipertlini;    to 

ira>on  mihI  dtcencv      AdiVln  nnd  aitiuu  he  has 
said  and  \\t  trjH>«ii»Hi  u  u«t  wr«k 

'Hliive  to  iw  fair  Ir^itlatl.  n  like  pt<0)\)e 
»ho\»id  l>*  ti»  1      li  h<v»  i«;wnv«  l>«rn  niV  cv  u» 

Mvth^ll    Ihrtt    lt|:i«:«U>U   vhoVUd    \\0\    l<r    |MM>d 

<>'    pvoMiii    ati)bv>dy,    oiuy    u    biinti    Jvm* 

II, e       •      •      • 

Y>  u  thit»k  xs^\t  h^t*  a  vv\tti\  cnly  b*cnvi*a 
\(ni  doh  I   know   him      •     •     ♦ 

ir  yon  rnh  t  l«sd  hv  per»vn«i.  n,  jfuu  can't 
lead  «\  sU," 
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Let's  Wia  tke  War  Fust 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 
n*  TH«  BOUSB  OF  RBPBESINTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  15. 1943 
Mr,  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RKon.  I  Include  the  followlnft  e<!itorlal 
from  the  Beacon  Journal  of  March  12, 
1943: 

trfi  win  TMi  w/ui  na»Ti 


Memo  to  the  Wh»t«  Houw; 
Mr  Prertdent.  thu  Watlon  »•  ft«Mlng  a  war  I 
No  one  shotild  be  more  cofn»»nt  ot  that 
fact  than  roti,  the  IxecutJvc  h^ad  of  our  Oov- 
imment,  'the  Comm.nd.r  In  Chief  of  our 
Army  and  Mary.  Tou  should  know,  better 
than  anyone  else,  the  ftgantie  taalcs  confront- 
mg  us,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  if  we  are  to 
wm  thla  global  war. 

Why  then,  do  you  add  to  the  confusion  and 
the  bxirden  by  Introducing  a  program  for 
post-war  Boclal  rerolutton? 

Is  It  to  dlTCTt  congreaalonal  attention  from 
hnmedtate  and  more  preartng  legislation?  Is 
It  a  smoke  screen  to  becloud  vital  Issues  ami 
hide  mistakes  made  In  Washington?  Or  tf 
It  a  beautiful  pipe  drwim  of  an  eTerlasttng 
Chrtstmaa  to  dangle  before  the  voters  to  keep 
the  New  Deal  In  power,  and  perhaps  assure 
your  fourth  term? 
We  can  lose  this  war. 

Our  victories  have  been  Insignificant  com- 
pared to  those  of  our  enemies.  Our  produc- 
tion Is  under  way,  but  far  below  capacity. 
There  Is  stlU  a  Ta«t  amonnt  of  work  to  be 
done,  dectelona  to  be  miyde.  difflcultiea  to  be 
solved,  before  we  can  have  any  assurance  of 
ultimate  victory. 

Let's  (jet  those  settled  firat.  l*t  s  be  sure 
we  can't  lose  the  war.  Then  we  will  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  discuss  fuUy  and 
with  calm  deUberaUon  the  reforms  your 
planning  board  recommends. 

If  we  lose  the  war.  Genxuiny  and  Japan  will 
decide  our  future  social  program. 

This  is  no  time.  Mr.  President,  to  add  to  the 
work  of  an  already  overburdened  Congress 
tlie  conslderaUon  and  debate  of  IdealiEtlc 
schemes,  many  ol  which,  at  first  glance  seem 
conuary  to  tUc  American  way  of  life.  We  do 
not    condemn    your   program.     We    haven  t 

If  such  reforms  we  necessary  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  the  people  and  Con- 
eress  can  consider  them  later,  when  the  war 
pressure  is  off.  But  right  now.  the  people  are 
too  much  concerned  with  the  production  of 
cuns  and  planes.  Unks  and  shlpe.  with  the 
training  of  men  and  the  conservation  of  ma- 
terials, to  call  time  out  to  llst*n  to  Utopian 
schemes 

Congress  has  Its  hands  full.  And  It  Is  your 
obligation  to  aid,  not  hinder,  sp-eedy  decisions 
on  legislation  of  paramount  importance  to 
every  American. 

Tha  tuU  strength  of  American  manpower  is 
not  yet  mobUlB««d.  Factories  and  farms  vie 
with  the  armed  services  »n  the  demand  h>r 
n»tu*  a>«t  mor»  men.  la  Induatry  uuliamjj  to 
HiUwt  extent  th*  wai^power  now  available? 
A>i»lcvjUui>*  twef  a  d««p»ra»*  «u<\>»«  t'n. 
V*M  urtMm  M  vaaew  »»m».  m  ow*«*na  >ahv»r 
«nd  maehin»r>.  \\\*  N«<>on  *U»  •ri'  a  dias- 
uealiy  »e«l\K^  hart«at.  *««•  «•.:;'  >"^'t 
«ix»u«,  rii»»n»«1  and  ^«n•a.  aw  stiU  lu  tht 

A^  hMUy-  ♦«»««  »»»•'  »*»«»*'*  *^*^  **r!ir" 
liHite  \i>  ouf  »»«y«.  nvr  aiuea.  w  m>f  own  »«wm 

K  \^^n  hart  tmn  mea  **^"*^*''':. 'i  J'' S 
banrwi  tAM  ytart 


Ftor  months  now,  Congresa  has  labored  of«T 
an  income  tax  WD  and  noi  even  the  Wrth 
cries  of  a  mouM  are  MxUblc.  It**  people  are 
willing  to  pay  and  p«y  and  pay  «tm  more— an 
it  co«t»  to  wtn  the  toal  battle  Bot  the 
people  must  have  some  hope  of  ultimate  re- 
lief from  tuatkm,  not  incxeaaed  taxloeda. 

The  picture  jwu  paint  of  tomorrow  la  ro«y 
and  beautiful.  Mr.  President,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  present  ta  pretty  daiit.  Be- 
fore we  start  on  castles  In  the  air,  lets  clean 
up  the  mess  we  are  in,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ^  ,  , 

Settle  the  quarrels  In  your  own  official 
household;  calm  the  bickerings  of  sdmlnSs- 
tratora;  keep  labor  and  capital  working  to- 
gether In  harmony;  clear  out  the  deadwood 
i»nd  trtuih  of  bureaucracy;  create  new  e«- 
clency  and  action  Turn  off  the  loadspeakera 
who  only  add  to  the  <Mn  .    ♦  »♦ 

Work  with  the  Cowreaa,  n<n  ipinK  n. 
ThU  ta  yoin-  war,  too.  Mr  President, 

We  arc  all  In  this  to  win.  and  we  are  going 
to  win  After  we  are  sure  that  Hitler  and  all 
he  repreaenti  will  be  drlren  from  power  in 
Germany,  after  we  are  certain  that  Japanese 
war  lords  will  never  again  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Pacific— then,  and  not  until  then, 
we  11  be  glad  to  listen  to  your  Ideas  on  post- 
war aocial  rtfonna. 

The  Beacon  JormwAL. 


Abtentecism  and  Liquor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  60TJTH  CAaOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPEESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  March  IS.  1943 
Mr  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  commu- 
nications received  by  me  with  reference 
to  H.  R.  2082: 

FBiENBSvnxE.  Tenn..  UaTCh  8.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  BaTSON, 
House  of  JUpreaentativea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir-   We  wish  to  commend  and  thank  you 
for  the  move  you  have  launched  regarding 
hnpoelng  national  prohibition  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  an  act  of  Congress. 

Such  a  step  Is  Imperative,  and  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  of  the  Nation's  best  citizens. 
Our  putdlc  morals  committee  U  sponsoring  a 
publicity  campaign  to  create  Intelligent  public 
sentiment  along  this  line  In  our  community, 
and  are  urging  our  Congressmen  from  Ten- 
neeeee  to  use  their  influence  along  with  the 
rest  of  you  who  are  going  ahead  with  the 
campaign. 

May  you  be  given  wisdom  and  Inner  cour- 
age as  you  carry  on  this  fight  agalnat  the  dis- 
ueeslng  waste  which  U  so  obnoxious  to 
thinking  people. 

In  and  on  behalf  of  the  public  moral?  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  Prlends.  PriendsvUle. 

Teuu. 

RtrrM  M   BoaiNO. 

CHatrman. 
B  S  DaAXt, 

S»NA   NtXON. 

D  N  Boanm, 


MX  Ml  ^aan.  C»m»nH*«.  Ohio. 

M«Mi   neBreaaniaUy*  lavwMt 

MMA  £ft;  W»  ara  Itt  ikaariy  auiHtovi  o(  «)«• 
Mi>hibiUtttt  MU  wlk*ol\  r^  w«»«tty  ittux>. 
«hir«<l.  TM  piopt*  M  OiiMlimaU  art  v^ry 
wvMii  arovM«  om  aonAiiMiM  a*  Utey  eaisi 


today.  Mot  only  are  we  loainf  manpowar  to 
oar  defense  planta  but  no  nation  can  wto  a 
wmr  half  e«*er  and  hiOf  drunk.  May  Ood 
gtve  you  eupport  to  thia  undertaking  U  our 
prayer. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  AitoxB  Coorxa  Bowaaa. 
(or)     Mrs.  W.  C.  Boweta. 
Hpde  Pmrk  Corresponding  Seeretary. 
woman  s     CKrutian     Tempermmdx 
Unkm,  CincinttmU.  Ohio. 

H«ATOK,  N  C,  Moreh  8.  1943. 
Hon.  J   R   BBvaoif, 

MembtT  of  Congrett. 

Washington.  D  C. 
DEAa  »»;  We  aee  in  the  papere  and  hear 
over  the  radio  that  you  ar*  adtwcattnf  n^ 
tional  prohibition,  and  really  it  seems  to  be 
the  conienata  of  a  great  majority  that  etieti 
a  mearare  ehould  be  introdtieed  in  onr  Oou- 
grees  and   a  unanlmoua  rof  tat^n   by   ft* 
Members.    Thotifh  I  hava  been  absent  from 
the  Palmetto  Bute  for  a  very  few  yaata.  my 
Interest  still  sunda  out  Innermost  for  our 
people  and  State,     Tou  know  as  well  as  do  X 
that  the  liquor  traflic  in  our  fair  land,  and 
especlaUy  at  a  time  like  the  present,  U  a 
weapon    in    the   enemy'e   band.    It   la    the 
prayer  of   the   parent*  In   these  ptfts  that 
your  bill  wUl  go  over  with  flyUig  colors.    You 
and   I.   having   participated    In    WorW   War 
Ho   1.  know  beyorxd  a  ^Mdov  at  doubt  what 
the  ak»bol  curse  Is  and  what  It  does  to  our 
young  men  In  the  senrtee  of  our  oountty. 
We  need  many  more  fine  gentlemen  of  your 
caliber  In  our  Congress  to  help  put  meawirM 
over  which  are  worth  whUs  to  the  weUare  ot 
our  America  and  its  great  people,    n  your 
bill  is  brought  to  a  vote,  you  may  rest  asstired 
that  I  will  lend  you  every  pbjakeal  effort  I 
have.  ^     ^ 

Hewing  that  you  and  yours  are  enjoying 
the  best  of  health  and  that  the  preaent  sea- 
Bion  of  Congress  wlU  prove  most  succesaful 
to  you,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Whaltt. 


Congressman  BarsoN. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Da&a  Ma.  BaTsow :  I  do  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  step  you  took  against  the  liqtior.  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  some  day  soon  it  will  all 
be  put  out  of  our  country  for  good.  And  I 
lust  want  you  to  know  you  have  a  lot  ct  folks 
behind  you  and  wUl  help  m  every  way  we  can. 
Yours  re^ectfully. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Bsixca. 
Hnntinfton,  W.  Va. 

Baker.  Oaac.,  March  7.  1943. 
Representative  Joseph  R.  Ba'vstw, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
HoHOBABix  Sn:  Please  accept  my  congratu- 
lations  on  your  sane,  timely,  and  American 
stand  m  regard  to  prohibition  for  the  dura- 
tion. In  my  humble  estimation,  you  have 
voiced  the  most  helpful  and  beneficial  aolu- 
tion  to  our  great  problem— winning  the  war. 
Your  plan  will  and  can  core  the  great  ar.d 
evil  liquor  problem  at  lU  aouree.  We  owe  this 
liquor  freeae  to  our  fighting  men.  Bo  please 
eonttaue  thte  wonderful  program  you  have 
had  the  courage  and  conviction  to  lavmch. 

You   have  voiced   the  grsateat   and  most 
needed  raeeaage  of  iWa 

Hoping  theae  lines  meot  with  your  approval. 
I  rematn. 

Yovira  truly. 

QmrauM  Uvt. 
(An  OitHJun  Pu»i»»er  1 

fVHtaiiaN,  M«w» .  itarvtk  J«.  JM*, 

Mult    M«TtMM«, 

Mv  Daaaiiai  Am  tia^  i*>  t>o<«r  tr«m  ia«en% 
pnm  reiporta  thai  y«a  aw  apoi»aau»f  a  m»»m- 
w%  v«  w«>io»a  nauottiU  pt-oliibivwa.    TUa 
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measure  should  have  the  hearty  cooperation 
and  support  of  all  thoughtful  Represonta- 
tlves  The  liquor  traffic  and  Us  allied  evils 
Is  doing  more  than  anything  elae  to  retard 
the  war  effort,  and  Is  also  a  serlou-s  b.irrier  to 
the  moral,  spiritual,  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  Nation  Drinking  among  the  officers 
of  our  Army  camps  Is  a  disgrace.  Hi.pe  you 
will  keep  up  the  tight  till  victory  comes 

Am   sendmg   under  separate  cover   copy  of 
my  magazine;  read  the  editorials. 
Be.«t  wl>he8, 

O    T.  Sledce. 

TlONisTA.  Pa  ,  Afarc?i  10.  1943. 
Representative  Bryson: 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  effort  to 
e-etabllsh  natlcnal  prohibition  for  the  dura- 
tion. I  feel  this  Is  a  much-needed  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  this  bill  may  not  be  killed  In 
committee  as  has  so  many  of  our  temperance 
bills.  Believe  me  the  ptople  are  wanting 
something  done  In  this  matter  and  are  wish- 
ing you  success 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mas     HE     DOTTERRKR. 

March   11.   19t3. 
Representative  Bryson. 

House  of  Represrn Natives. 

Waxhington.  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  recently  read  In  the  local 
paper  that  you  have  had  the  foresight  and 
courage  to  urge  national  prohibition  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  &a  the  surest  remedy 
lor  absenteeism. 

You  have  put  your  finger  on  the  pul.se  of 
this  whole  matter  and  I  wl.sh  you  success 

If  I  can  help  In  any  way  I  would  like  to 
do  so. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Allan  C   Emery. 
Emery  &  Conant  Co  ,  In'C, 
Boston.  Mass. 


Oil  CrrY,  Pa  ,  March  12,  1943. 
Representative   Bryson. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Deak  Sir:  I  wish  to  con^ratulftte  you  on 
your  move  to  Impose  national  prohibition 
for  the  duration.  I  certainly  hope  you  will 
be  successful  In  bringing  it  about,  and  I 
pray  that  God  will  bless  you  In  your  efforts. 
for  we  know  He  la  on  your  side  in  that 
work. 

I  have  two  boys  overseas  now  and  a  third 
about  to  enter  the  service.  When  the  two 
left,  neither  of  them  had  ever  lasted  liquor 
nor  smoked  a  cigarette  and  I  am  praying  that 
they  will  come  bark  as  clt-an  and  yood  as  they 
left.  I  feel  that  those  who  favor  this  hqiior 
traffic  will  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for. 
Because  they  are  putting  a  stumbling  block 
In  another's  way. 

So    when    I    find    one    who    takes    a    Ftand 
ngilnst    it    I    cannot    help    but    admire    and 
praise  him  so  again  I  say,  "God  bless  you  " 
Sincerely, 

Mrs    J   C    BaooKS. 


BARTLEsviLLt.  OKI  A  .  March  10,  1943. 
Repris«nt.\tive  Joseph  R    Bryson:   Just  a 
few  lines  to  say  "Thank  you"  for  Introducing 
a    national    wartime    prohibition    bill    In    the 
House 

You   can   be   sure   that    you   will   have   the 
support  of  most  all  mothers — in  fact,  all  sane 
thinking    American   people. 
Mi>re  luck  to  you 
Yours  sincerely. 

Mrs.  Ahlie  W   Gheer. 


St.  Lotns,  Mo  .  Ma'-ch  11,  1943. 
Representative   Bryson. 

Washington.  D   C. 
DCAK  Si«:  I  read  the  enclosed  article  In  the 
Clobe-Democrat  and  wish  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  you  for  Introducing  such 
a  measure.     It  would  seem  that  such  action 


should  have  been  taken  before  this,  but  I  am 
so  glad  that  you  have  Introduced  this  bill. 
With  everything  rationed.  It  would  seem  that 
liquor  which  la  not  needed  at  any  time, 
should  be  rationed  or  done  away  with  alto- 
gether 

Trusting  that  this  bill  goes  through  In  a 
big  way  and  wishing  you  success  In  all  your 
undertakings.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Amy  Roll. 

Moscow.  Idaho.  March  11.  1943. 
Representative  Bryson, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Bryson:  We  believe  the  bill  you 
introduced  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  liquor  for  the  duration  Is  one  of  the 
most  promising  things  we  have  read  from 
Washington. 

Pleas»»  kn(5W  you  have  a  large  following, 
who  are  wi.shlng  you  success  In  this  under- 
taking 

Respectfully. 

Mr.  and  Mrs   Eo  Hacedorn. 


Stahii  Quo  Ante — Ante  Status  Quo  Ante 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michipan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  editorial : 

Status  Quo   Ante— Ante   Status  Quo  Ante 

BACK    to     1939    OR     1914? 

For  the  purposes  of  this  editorial,  the  first 
Latin  phrase  used  above— status  quo  ante — 
means  the  state  of  the  map  of  Europe  on 
September  1.  1939.  when  World  War  No  2 
began;  and  the  second  phrase — ante  status 
quo  ante— means  the  state  of  the  map  of 
Europe  on  July  28,  1914.  when  World  War 
No     1   began 

As  World  War  No  2  draws  toward  an  Allied 
Victory,  which  now  seems  a  certainty,  though 
It  may  be  some  time  coming,  debate  In- 
creases as  to  what  the  map  of  Europe  is  to 
Icxik   like  after  the  war. 

Do  we  go  bark  to  the  status  quo  ante  of 
1939.  When  Russia  was  quarantined  off  from 
western  Europe  and  the  outer  Baltic  by  Es- 
tonia, Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  a  Rumania  swo'len  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Russia's  former  terrltt)ry  of  Bess- 
arabia'' 

Or  do  we  go  back  to  the  1914  status  quo 
ante,  when  most  of  Poland  and  all  of  Fin- 
land belonged  to  Russia,  Germany  stretched 
all  the  way  to  Mrmel  on  the  Baltic,  there 
was  a  big  Austria-Hungary  In  central  Eu- 
rope, and  the  little  Baltic  buffer  stales  did 
not  exist? 

There  are  several  complications,  contra- 
dictions, and  nationalist  ambitions  which  go 
to  make  this  debate  interesting,  to  say  the 
leai-t. 

RESURRECTING    SMALL    NATIONS 

Naturally,  the  small  nations  artificially 
created  by  the  series  of  treaties  begun  at 
Versailles  want  to  l>e  recreated  after  Hitler 
has  been  put  down.  At  least,  their  poliUcal 
leaders    want    them    recreated. 

They  can  be  recreated  only  In  part  If  a 
world  state  Is  set  up  after  this  war.  To  that 
world  state,  some  of  these  nations'  sov- 
ereignty will  have  to  be  surrendered.     So  wdl 


some  of  the  larger  nations'  sovereignty,  for 
that  matter,  including  some  of  our  own 

In  addition  to  this  knotty  question,  there 
Is  the  attitude  of  Russia  to  be  considered, 
where  Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland, 
Finland,  and  Rumania  are  concerned. 

Russia's  current  attitude  is  that  this  Is  not 
only  a  horizontal  war  across  land  but  al.so  a 
vertical  war  of  fcononjlc  classes,  wuh  Russia 
championing  the  poor  peasants  and  workers. 
These  peop.e  in  the  former  Baltic  state", 
Poland  and  Finland,  accoidmg  to  the  Com- 
munists, would  be  happier  under  the  Red 
government  at  Moscow  than  under  their  old 
landlords  and  ir.dustriElists. 

This  Is  the  present  Russian  alibi  for  saying 
ever  more  loudly  that  it  Intends  to  get  back 
after  this  war  all  the  territories  which  Czarist 
Russia  had  before  the  previous  war.  except 
for  a  silver  of  Poland.  A  small  Polish  state 
after  this  war  appears  to  be  agreeable  to 
Stalin,  for  reasons  best  kn(.wn  to  himself; 
and  he  Is  now  telling  the  Poles  that  they  can 
be  compensated  for  their  sacrifices  of  terri- 
tory In  the  east  by  being  given  East  Prussia 
and  additional  parts  of  Germany 

If  that  would  not  sow  the  seeds  of  another 
war,  we  don't  know  what  would 

Russia,  trio,  along  with  Its  mouthpieces  In 
the  Communist  Party  organizations  in  other 
countries,  is  still  trying  to  pump  life  and 
permanence  Into  the  legend  that  it  was  gl- 
gant.c.  aggressive,  and  cruel  Finland  wh'.rh 
attacked  po<jr  little  peaceful  Russia  In  De- 
cern. l>er  1939 

This  Is  an  evident  attempt  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  reabs<jrptlon  of  all  Finland  Into 
Soviet  Russia  after  this  war.  and  too  bad 
about  the  Atlantic  Charter's  insistence  on 
self-determination  for  small  nations  and  the 
world-known  fact  that  Finland  does  not  want 
to  return  to  Russia. 

There  Is  one  factor  in  the  situation  which 
many  of  the  debaters  overlook. 

IF  STALIN    IS   VICTOR 

It  may  be  rlpht.  desirable.  Just,  ethical,  and 
all  that,  to  go  bark  after  this  war  to  the  stattis 
quo  ante  of  1939,  or  to  the  ante  status  quo 
ante  cf  1914,  or  U  may  be  right,  etc  ,  to  go  to 
some  world  state  governed  by  a  parliament 
of  man  and  pa.s.<^lng  out  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the 
planet. 

But  In  one  now  eminently  possible  event 
the  question  will  not  be  what  Is  right  or  what 
1^  wrong,  what  Just  or  unjust. 

That  eminently  possible  event  Is  the  defeat 
of  Germany  on  land  chiefly  by  the  efforts, 
sacrifices,  and  military  skill  of  Russia. 

At  this  wTiting  Rtissla  Is  the  only  one  of 
the  Allied  Nations  that  is  actively  and  offi- 
cially fi-hting  Germany  In  Europe.  And 
Russia  was  the  first  nation  to  stop  the  Hitler 
march  of  trlu.mph.  It  Is  quite  conceivable 
that  Russia  will  be  far  and  away  the  blgi:;e«^t 
single  factor  in  the  final  defeat  of  Germany. 

In  such  case  Rus.=ia  will  draw  the  bound- 
aries where  it  w.^nts  In  eastern  Europe. 


The  Afncultural  Frogrua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  list  of 
additional  names  of  farmers  of  the  N.nth 
District  of  Indiana   who  have  writtta 
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Ijersonal  letters  asking  that  the  A,  A.  A. 
be  continued  as  It  Is  at  present: 

Orvllle  Ault,  Columbus.  Ind.;  John  A.  Back. 
Brook^nile.    Ind.;    Henry    Rauch,    BrookvlUe. 
Ind.;  George  Braunagel,  Sunman,  Ind.;  Har- 
vey Dleckmann,  BatesvlUe,  Ind.;  Wm.  Knne- 
king.  Batervllle,  Ind.;  Mary  J.  Todd,  Aurora. 
Xnd.;'  John  Franzman.  BrookvlUe,  Ind.;  VirgU 
Hannebaimi.  Metamora.  Ind.;  Henry  Werner. 
Metamora,    Ind;     Frank    Flaspohler,    Bates- 
vUle.     Ind.;     Henry     Flaspohler,     BatesvlUe, 
Ind.;'   Mathlas  A.   Werner,  Metamora.   Ind.; 
Clarence  Rumsey,   Aurora,  Ind.;    Gus  Hepp- 
ner      BatesvlUe,      Ind;      Joseph      Ennekir.g, 
Bat'esvUle,    Ind;    Richard    Rahe,    BatesvlUe, 
Ind.:  Harry  A.  Nlese.  BatesvUle.  Ind  ;  Prank 
Meer   BatesvUle,  Ind.;  Albert  H.  Bomemeler. 
BateevUle.  Ind.;  WlUard  8.  Mull.  Salem,  Ind.; 
Barney  StegemUler.  BUlng  Sun.  Ind.;  Louis 
•Rahe,  Aurora.  Ind.;  Mrs.  Harry  Fletcher,  Milan. 
Ind ;    D.    B.    Adamson,    Bedford,    Ind.;     D. 
Freudenberg.  MUan,  Ind.:  Ray  A.  Daugherty. 
Orleans.    Ind.;    Charles    Noah,   Laurel,   Ind; 
WaUace  Noah,  Laurel.  Ind.:  Alver  Crltchfleld. 
Wect    Baden    Springs.    Ind:     Clifford    Jones, 
Laurel,  Ind  ;    Charles  P.   ClemenU,   Orleans, 
Ind.;  Henry  A.  Colegate,  Harrison.  Ohio;  1.  H. 
Vebfilage    Seymour.  Ind.;   Mrs.  May  Crcwell. 
CoUege  Corner.  Ohio:  Peter  A.  Renyer,  College 
Corner.   Ohio;    LeRoy   Barber.  Laurel,   Ind.; 
Joseph  Fledderman,  BrookvlUe,  Ind.;   Leona 
Kennedy.  Laurel.  Ind  ;  Albert  Neukam,  Brook- 
vlUe, Ind  ;  Ben  Schwcgonan.  BatesvlUe,  Ind.: 
Chri's  Schrank.  Franklin  County.  Ind  ;   John 
J  Moormann:  John  H.  Sanders.  Or'»eans,  Ind.; 
WUU&m  H.  WUcox.  BedTord,  Ind, 


For  climax  comes  the  statement  of  tb«  1 
Secretary  ot  Agriculture  that  "we  are  ap- 
proaching a  level  of  nutrition  such  as  they 
have  in  Great  Britain."  If  this  be  true— we 
doubt  It— of  the  greatest  food-producing 
country  In  the  world.  It  is  such  a  confession 
of  Incompetency  as  no  government  has  ever 
made  before.  Accepting  for  war  reasons,  as 
It  should,  the  vagaries  of  a  quasl-totalltarian 
regime,  the  country  wlU  not  forget  the  object 
lesson  provided  when  peace  comes  Nor  Is  it 
likely  to  ask  the  present  batch  of  planners 
to  keep  at  it. 


Let  Ut  Consider  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1943 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newspaper  edi- 
torial : 

LET     rS    CONSIDER     FOOD 

The  National  Resources  Board  announces 
worthy  objectives  for  post-war  America,  in 
a  program  through  which  Government  bene- 
fits sound  like  a  refrain,  and  any  purpose 
that  private  enterprise  shall  be  permitted 
unharassed,  to  do— the  work  of  the  country 
and  provide  Jobs  and  wages  for  Its  people— Is 
all  but  Inaudible.  It  Is  only  human  that  the 
Board  should  seek  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  spectacle,  presented  here  and  now 
by  the  results  of  New  Deal  planning,  and 
turn  attention  to  a  future  not  blue-pencUed 
by  realities. 

Let  us  consider  food  alone.  In  which  these 
facts  are  within  the  memory  and  observation 
of  all  readers:  The  Government  conducted  a 
campaign   to   destroy   mUllons  of   pigs   and 
needs   their   progeny   now.     It   paid   farmers 
heavy  subsidies  for   not   raising   crops   and 
penalized  those  who  produced  more  than  the 
quota  which  It  fixed.     Only  a  year  ago.  It 
actively   discouraged   home   gardens   on    the 
ground  that  the  gardeners  probably   dldnt 
know  how  and  might  waste  seed  by  sowing 
It  on  barren  soU:   now  It  gives  every  home 
gardener  the   green   light.     It  drafted  farm 
lads  Into  the  Army  and  now  talks  of  releas- 
ing soldiers  for  farm  help.     It  has  permitted 
food  prices  to  rise  twice  as  fast  and  as  far 
here   as  in  Britain,   which   Imports   most  of 
what  It  eats.     As  a  crowning  touch  of  fan- 
t;-£y.  It  forbade  grocers  to  seU  allced  bread 
aiid  then  rescinded  the  edict. 


Post-War  Plan  1001 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

or   lUNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1943 
Mr.  GAIiE.     Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
L.  J.  Feser: 


Genghis  Khan,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
Adolph  Hitler  were  at  one  time  or  another 
little  pink  babies,  subject  to  tender  mother 
love  and  dreama.  Their  mothers  could  not 
dream  of  the  rivers  of  human  blood  or  the 
starving  minds  and  Ixxiies  of  countless 
mUllons  of  other  babies  that  they  would  be 
held  responsible  for.  What  tiny  baby  In 
mother's  arms  today  may  be  the  klUer  and 
ogre  of  tomorrow?  Is  there  anything  that 
man  can  do  with  the  equipment  and  knowl- 
edge at  his  disposal  to  prevent  forever  the 
curse  of  war? 

What  are  the  causes  of  war?  Who  has  the 
formula  for  peace?  Is  It  enough  to  place 
the  blame  for  war  without  taking  measures 
to  prevent  lU  cause?  WUl  apprehension  and 
punishment  of  war  mongers  prevent  another 
Napoleon  from  going  forth  to  seek  virtue  and 
find  power?  These  questions  are  honestly 
and  fearfully  asked  by  many  of  us,  and  the 
answers  are  sincerely  and  fearlessly  attempted 
by  a  few.  The  answers  are  meant  to  be  spe- 
cific and  effective,  but  when  they  are  com- 
pared, we  find  them  confusing.  We  read  and 
study  them,  but  we  are  unable  to  correlate 
their  applications.  The  many  of  us  are  con- 
fused. 

We  are  the  laymen.  We  work  on  farms.  In 
factories.  In  offices.  We  fight  In  tanks,  In 
planes.  In  ships.  We  read  current  literature 
and  listen  to  radio  round-table  discussions. 
We  believe  In  law  and  order.  Some  of  us 
have  been  educated  In  the  academic  and 
technical  colleges,  but  most  of  us  have  re- 
ceived our  education  In  the  very  real  college  of 
hard  knocks.  We  respect  authority,  but  we 
reserve  the  right  to  question  airthorlty.  In 
our  confusion  we  struggle  to  get  a  handhold 
on  the  complex  problems  involved  In  the 
catises  of  war,  and  when  we  do  get  that  hold 
the  handle  ccMnes  away  with  but  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  knowledge  nought.  We  find  that 
the  1.000  plana  offered  or  ideas  presented  to 
prevent  war  are  but  1,000  Individual  opinions, 
each  colored  by  the  individual  training,  ex- 
perience, and  interests  of  their  respective 
authors. 

We  read  the  answers  given  by  the  military 
man.  He  beUeves  in  cleaning  up  the  pres- 
ent mesa  with  force,  and  preserving  the  peace 
that  is  to  foUow  with  a  continuation  of  force. 
We  respect  this  opinion,  and  agree  that  the 
criminal  fears  the  strong  arm  of  the  law-en- 
forcing agendea.  Then  we  listen  to  our  min- 
ister or  priest  expound  the  Christian  "Peace 
on  Earth"  version.    We  are  men  of  faith,  so 


we  believe  in  the  Ten  CommandmenU  and  th« 
BeaUtudes.  The  Golden  Rule  is  embedded 
in  our  characters,  but  we  do  feel  more  at  ea^ 
when  we  know  that  the  corner  policeman  is 
on  the  Job. 

Can  the  economist  clarify  the  issues  for  us? 
He  telU  us  qulU  slmpW  that  Uade  and  dis- 
Ulbutlon  of  wealth  are  large  factors  in  the 
determination  of  peace  and  war     We  have 
often  wondered  why  some  people  have   so 
much  more  than  we  have,  and  we  never  were 
able  to  understand   why   we    had  so   much 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plently  a  few  short 
years  ago.    Just  why  the  current  war  cleaned 
up  an  unemployment  problem  that  had  us 
down  m  the  formerly  so-called  have  counUles 
Is  sun  confusing  in  the  light  of  the  "wealth 
Is  producUon"   theory.    Our  economist  ex- 
plains fuUy,  using  such  terms  as  resources, 
mvestmenu,  raw  materials,  supply  and  de- 
mand transportation,  imporU.  exports,  debts, 
gold  standards,  securities,  balance  of  trade 
and  other  terms  that  he  fully  understands. 
We  nod  In  overwhelming  agreement  and  look 
forward  to  tomorrow  when   we   can  watch 
the  soil  slip  away  from  the  moldboard  of  our 
plow,  for  that  we  can  understand. 

The  scientist  can  help  us.  He  who  Uught 
us  how  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  to 
fertilize  the  soU,  he  who  designed  a  machine 
that  wlU  transport  us  and  our  goods  In  hours 
rather  In  days,  he  who  heals  our  wounds  with 
marvelous  driigs  that  prevent  infection  and 
allay  pain,  surely  he  can  design  a  cable  that 
wUl  pull  us  out  of  the  war  mire  and  onto 
the  highland  of  peace.  But  so  far  in  modern 
history  science  haa  little  to  show  for  the 
effort.  The  nitrogen  Is  used  for  explosives, 
the  nxachlnes  transport  guns  and  bombs  and 
the  drugs  are  used  to  get  men  back  Into 
fighting  condition.  Science  alone  cannot  an- 
swer our  questions. 

Men  and  women  In  political  life  have  been 
promising  in  their  various  answers.  The  re- 
flection of  their  prepoUUcal  training  throws 
strong  individual  light  on  their  answers.  De- 
mocracy U  essential  to  any  post-war  pew*, 
even  though  democracy  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  has  had  to  yield  to  unpleasant  isms.  Of 
course,  democracy  Is  what  we  are  fighting  for 
again,  and  we  wUl  win  again.  Democracy, 
however,  must  live  in  the  same  world  aa 
communism.  We  are  thankful  that  com- 
munism is  not  the  bad  old  wolf  that  It  was 
2  short  years  ago.  Then,  too,  the  age  of  kiiigs 
and  queens  is  by  no  means  a  mere  memory. 
These  political  angles  are  quite  beyond  our 
comprehension.  StlU,  we  are  average  InUUl- 
gent  citizens  of  a  great  democracy,  and  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
political  oonaiderations  of  a  world  peace. 

Answers  to  our  questions.  A  few  of  the 
1000  The  mUltarlat,  the  economist,  the 
clergyman,  the  scientist,  the  politician,  the 
thinking  Individual.  The  Individual  whose 
very  strength  lies  iri  the  specific  narrowness 
of  his  specialized  training  and  work.  The 
Individual  who  couldn't  hold  our  plow  In  the 
furrow  or  drlU  our  steel  or  enter  the  figtires 
m  our  books.  The  Individual  who  would 
faint  m  the  heat  of  a  fighting  tank,  become 
senseless  In  the  rare  atmo^bere  encoimtered 
by  the  bomber,  or  become  seasick  In  a  storm 
at  sea.  The  Individual  who  at  birth  had  an 
equal  chance  of  becoming  a  Pasteur  or  a 
Himmler.  The  Individual  who  Is  essential 
to  any  and  aU  progress,  but  the  Individtial 
with  but  one  brain  which  Is  too  amaU  to 
contain  all  the  answers. 

When  we  are  able  to  concentrate  the  think- 
ing power  of  many  specialized  minds  on  the 
peace  problem,  a  formula  for  peace  wlU  be 
in  the  making.  We  have  many  patterns  to 
follow  in  setting  up  the  machinery  to  enaUe 
our  thinkers  to  function  a«  a  imlt.  but  th» 
pattern  tised  by  American  Industry  In  Uia 
development  of  research  and  new  ideas  haa 
been  successful  in  practice,  and  co\ild  be  ap- 
pUed  to  our  greater  problem.  The  idea  or 
an  engineering  department  in  modem  indtis- 
try  is  inductive  of  far  greater  resulU  tlian  th« 
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efforts  of  many  Individual  Inventors  working 
Independently  of  each  ether  The  wor'd 
need's  an  e.iglnerrlrg  department  An  engi- 
neering department  composed  of  men  and 
wcnr.'u    cliusea    from    the   .^pt■clullsts   of    ail 

countries. 

The  specialists  In  the  exact  sciences,  the 
enfjih'ers,  mav^ematlcians.  and  others  who 
nre  ff»millar  with  precise  and  accurate  think- 
ing. The  sj-eclalis^s  in  the  inexact  sc.cncj. 
the  doctors,  authors,  educators,  and  artists 
The  spiritual  men.  the  .-peciaU.=ts  In  religion 
and  matters  of  faith  These  specuilists  in  the 
protK>sed  world  encjlnecnn?^  dt-partmrnt  would 
make  the  blueprints  The  re^t  of  us  would 
carry  out  the  pians.  We  would  cooperate  with 
our  engineering  department  as  we  were  called 
upon  to  do  so.  People  of  all  countries  w  )Uld 
cooprrate  with  the  department,  b-cause  they 
w\  u!d  be  represented  In  that  department. 

The  bi:;  Job  of  the  department  would  be  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  the  design  for 
pei'ce  and  prost)erlty.  It  would  act  In  Inves- 
ti'atioiinl.  eduratlonpl.  advi.'^oiy  and  arbl- 
tr.itio.  .il  capacities  The  department  shoiild 
not  uc:  in  the  capacity  cf  policeman  or  gtiard, 
hut  could  recommend  the  e^.-ployment  of  pi- 
Ucf  mf>n  and  guards  If  necessary.  Tht  depart- 
ment should  not  be  an  International  parlia- 
ment, but  could  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  such  parl'ament  if  such  action  be- 
ci>mes  possible  and  destrab'.e  While  actii  g 
l!i  an  arbltrational  capacity  the  department 
could  bring  about  the  establi.-hment  of  per- 
mr.n?nt  world  courts  If  such  establi.'^hment 
would  promise  better  results  than  could  oth- 
e.-wist>  be  obtained 

r  ricdlc  reports  issued  by  the  department 
wiiuld  be  available  to  all  people  In  all  lan- 
p\ia^;es  Whoro  complete  a"reement  could  not 
be  estHbli.'-iierl  In  the  reports  minority  rpln- 
iuns  cfuld  accompany  the  reports  Insofar 
as  tl:e  derartmrnt  did  not  rely  on  the  strcnpih 
of  any  natlon-I  pav  rnmetit  for  lUs  continu- 
ance, the  opinions  rendered  In  reports  would 
net  be  subject  to  open  or  secret  international 
diplomacy  The  peoples  of  the  world  would 
he  relr?shed  by  authoritative,  honest  policy, 
untnarred  by  political  considerations.  The 
intlivldual  tindirgs  of  the  specialists  would 
not  b?  tossed  at  us  to  add  to  our  confusion, 
but  would  be  presented  as  conclus  ons  of  an 
Intrrnatlcnal  congress  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  h'£;h  Ideals  and  practical  experi- 
ence Such  conclusions  would  serve  ns  a  ba'-lc 
puide  for  all  national  legislative  and  admin- 
istr.itive  action. 

Tlie  founding  of  such  world  engineering 
dej-artment  need  not  be  contingent  on  the 
endinc;  of  the  present  war.  Our  Congress 
cnu'd  arpn  prlate  a  fractional  part  of  the  war 
outlay  to  provide  the  work  fund  for  the  for- 
mation of  stich  body  immediately  A  com- 
mittee of  representatives  chosen  by  Ameri- 
can scientific  atid  rel  gious  societies  could 
form  the  nucleus  of  tlie  organization,  ai  d 
t.ss\ie  Invitations  to  all  nations  to  send  I'ke 
rc:^re=cntation  An  early  date  could  be  set 
for  the  first  meetliiR  of  .such  body,  at  which 
time  all  arrangements  for  the  permanent  or- 
ganiz-ntion  could  be  completed  It  may  not 
b"  ten  much  to  hope  that  such  or,:an;zulon 
c<  ul'.l  draw  up  a  plan  v.hlch  v.ould  be  us"d 
by  the  peacemakers  who  attempt  to  settle 
the  iscues  of  this  war.  and  that  the  babies  of 
today  will  not  be  killing  each  other  20  years 
hence. 

Is  It  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  dark 
opuiiCns  of  u  Kwler  could  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment In  the  light  of  a  report  from  the  pro- 
po.-ed  dep-irtment?  Is  It  rt»t!s  iniible  to  be- 
lieve that  under  the  guidance  of  able  minds 
worliing  In  ccK^pcratlon.  some  permanent 
type  of  International  l.iw  and  order  Is  tm- 
posiible?  Is  It  reasonable  to  doubt  that  the 
proposed  International  congress  wiuld  soon 
bring  f>  rth  seme  practical  method  cf  dealltig 
With  nations  or  men  who  undertook  mlli- 
ttiry.  religious,  or  commercial  conquest?  Is 
it  i■faf^OI^£b'e  to  t-^ke  Immediate  action  to 
save  -our  bab.es  from  a  future  of  starvation. 


blood,  and  horror?  If  these  questions  of  the 
laymen  go  unanswered,  may  God  have  mercy 
on  the  mankmd  He  blesyed  with  individual 
power  of  rea.'^on.  for  their  failure  to  use  that 
power  collectively. 


Slruchiral  Defects  in  the  Construction 
of  Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ha.s 
naturally  been  a  preat  deal  of  public  in- 
terest in  the  new.spaper  report  as  to  the 
sinkinR  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Scfie- 
ncctadu.  Tins  matter,  as  well  as  other 
instances  of  defects,  will  be  investipated 
by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Soon  after  the  accident  oc- 
curred. I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
and  I  submit  below  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Luckenbuch  and  his  reply: 

Pdrcary  1.  1943. 
Mr   J.  Lewis  LrcKENnAcii. 

President,  A^nerican  Bureau 

of  Shipping.  Nru-  York  City 

Dear  Mr.  Lit kfnbach:  I  have  noticed  In 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  that  you 
have  advanced  the  theory  that  th'  break-up 
of  the  tanker  Schenectady  is  Inherent  In 
welded  ships,  and  that  this  theory  was  given 
credence  by  Re.ir  Admiral  Vlckery.  who  .«aid 
cracks  h.id  fippeared  In  numerous  welded 
hulls  that  would  not  have  occurred  in  riveted 
ships. 

I  shrill  be  glad  to  have  all  the  Information 
I  can  g.  t  on  this  subject. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Schuyler  On.s  Bi.and. 

Chairman. 

American  Buriau  or  Shipping. 
New  York.  N.  Y  .  February  15.  1943. 
Hon   S   O.  Bland. 

Cha-rrnan,  Comrnittee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C 

My  Dfar  Judge  Bland:  Beg  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  1.  which  was  acknowledged 
by  my  secretary  during  my  absence  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  relative  to  the  failure  of  the 
steamsh.p    Schenectady. 

A  very  th  rou^h  and  exhaustive  examina- 
tion has  been  made;  the  testing  of  the  steel 
Itself  and  the  testing  of  Integral  parts  of  the 
structure  adjacent  to  the  fracture  h.ive  been 
nia.ie  by  a  special  committee  of  experts  com- 
prised of  men  from  the  Industry  best  fitted 
for  6u:h  an  lnvestipat.cn.  Professor  Graf,  cf 
Oregon  State  College,  Is  making  some  6pecial 
tests  and.  while  a  final  report  may  not  be 
forthcoming  for  a  few  v.-eeks.  a  meeting  of  the 
commlfee  will  be  hdd  on  Wednesday  to 
establish  Furh  facts  as  can  be  brought  out  at 
this  tinu' 

I  think  we  all  feel  that  the  prime  dif- 
ficulties have  boen  discovered  and  already 
elimin.'>':ed.  not  only  In  this  yard  but  in  other 
yards  of  the  country,  as  the  matter  has  been 
followed  up  throughout  In  order  that  a'.l 
yards  mluht  enjoy  the  benefits  of  better  prac- 
tices where  not  already  In  use. 

The  urge  fcjr  shipbuilding  and  the  rapidity 
of  construction  has  ca'oscKl  neglect  of  certain 


best  practices  which  while  seemingly  miner 
In  themselves  when  pyramided  are  collec- 
tively sufficient  to  bring  r.bout  a  happening 
such  as  (xcurred.  The  rapidity  of  f-h'p  con- 
.'jtructirn.  which  Is  so  Important  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war,  can  only  be  f.cc.omplished  by 
the  ex.etisive  use  <.f  welding  and  speed  somo- 
tiines  brings  in  neglect  of  fundamentals. 
However.  I  do  feci  that  a  procedure  Is  at  hard 
which  must  be  adhered  to  and  difflculties 
such  as  this  will  br  c'ccreascd  and  eliminated. 

This  very  harp-*nlng.  owing  to  its  magni- 
tude, presents  a  full-scale-model  test  which 
permits  a  very  thorough  study  which  hereto- 
fore has  not  been  permLsslble  and  the  Ej)ec.r.l 
committee  of  this  bureeu  on  we'ding.  to- 
gether with  the  committees  of  the  American 
Welding  Society,  shall  put  even  further  effort 
Into  this  exhaustive  study  In  rrder  that  reoc- 
currences will  not  be  forthcoming. 

The  report  of  the  committee  should  be  at' 
hand  shortly,  and  I   will   see   that   a  copy   is 
sent  to  you  as  soon  as  It  is  available. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J   Lewis  Lu;.XENB.\rH, 

Prfo.'drnf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  .special  subcommittee. 
I   of  which  Representative  Hexry  J.\cicson. 
of  WashinRton.  is  chairman,  will  inves- 
tirrate  fully  the  matter  of  the  Schenec- 
tady and  similar  matters. 


The  RumI  Flan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1913 

Miss  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  excerpts  from  an  article 
by  David  Lawrence,  which  appeared  in 
the  Eveninp  Star  on  March  11.  1943.  and 
which  stresses  the  popularity  of  the  Ruml 
plan. 

The  Republicans  In  the  Hou.-^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives Rn.«iwertd  their  critics  rather  em- 
phatically by  the  almost  solid  vote  given  In 
supp<irt  cf  an  extension  oi  the  Lend-Lease 
Art  and  thus  removed  any  doubt  that  the 
big  minority  strength  would  be  In  any  way 
used  to  Impair  the  war  effort 

On  the  same  day  the  Republican  minority 
In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  showed  their  independence  of  the 
I  "rubber  stamp"  tactics  which  has  bowed 
I  down  the  DcmcTcratlc  majority  bo  much  In 
I  the  last  10  years  on  domestic  Issues.  Tlie 
I  Republicans  served  notice  that  they  would 
I  carry  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou-^e  the  fight  to 
,  get  approval  of  the  pny-as-you-go  Ruml  plan 
I    on  Income  taxes. 

In   this   move    the   Republicans   are    really 
I    ourmaneuverlng   their   E)emocratic  brethren. 
I    for  the  latter  are  impressed  by  the  alletja- 
tlons   th.Tt   the  Treasury   would   be  deprived 
I    cf  a  year's  taxes — which   need   not  be  so  If 
I    t;  e  pioper  amendments  are  adopted. 
•        The  pay-as-you-go  Ruml   plan   Is  popular 
with  the  country,  and  If  put  to  a  vote  doubt- 
less would  pa.'-s  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
lu  both  Houses. 

An  astonishingly  lar^e  number  of  the 
millions  of  residents  of  New  York  State 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  one 
of  their  Representatives  at  Large  have 
addressed  to  me  letters  in  support  oI  the 
Ruml  plan.    The  first  of  these  letters. 
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signed  by  19  employees  of  the  Buffalo. 
N.  Y..  branch  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Co..  was  received  on  December  9,  1942, 
and  stated: 

We  speak  for  many  when  we  urge  yru  to 
pass  U-cislat'.cn  harm.onlous  with  the  Ruml 
tax  plan. 

Since  that  date  many  letters  and  tele- 
prams  have  been  received.  Today,  on 
March  15,  they  are  still  arrivinp;.  In 
poing  throuph  the  voluminous  file  on  this 
subject  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  expressed  in  so 
many  of  the  letters,  and  the  clear  real- 
ization of  the  direct  connection  between 
this  problem  of  taxation  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  objective  which  is  first  , 
in  the  heart  of  every  American,  the  win- 
ning of  the  war. 

For  example.  Mr.  J.  D.  Black,  of  Rome. 
N.  Y.,  writes: 

I  am  an  ordinary  citizen  with  an  ordinary 
citizen's  responsibilities,  a  mortgage  on  my 
honfe  and  obligations  to  meet  in  the  way  of 
family  expenses.  I  am  also  patriotic  and 
Will  go  to  any  necessary  extreme  to  help  my 
country  In  Its  present  emergency  I  do  not 
see.  however,  how  the  canceling  of  1942 
taxes,  provided  the  new  tax  bill  Is  such  as  to 
raise  the  maximum  amount  that  the  coun- 
try can  pay.  will  affect  the  Treasury  Income 
adversely.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "forgiving"  in  connection  wKh  the  1942 
tax   payment   Is   an   unfortunate   expression. 

The  same  spirit  is  expressed  in  the 
following  statements: 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Nation  will 
be  belter  off  in  the  long  run  if  the  Ruml 
plan  is  adopted,  and  I  hope  that  after  study 
you  will  come  to  the  same  conviction.  (Alex 
Osborn  Barton— Barton,  Durstlne  &  Osborn, 

Inc  .  Buffalo.  N.  Y  ) 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  urging  upon  you 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Ruml  plan  or 
its  equivalent?  It  would  be  heartening  to 
us  ordinary  citizens  who  are  being  called  upon 
lor  heavy  contributions  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  If  we  could  feel  that  Income  taxes, 
however  heavy,  will  be  equitably  adjusted 
to  rise  and  faliof  Income.  (Preston  S  Millar, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 

The  burden  of  taxation  now  put  upon  the 
public  is  the  heaviest  and  severe- 1  It  has  ever 
been.  I  believe  every  citizen  In  these  timet  is 
willing  to  go  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  abil- 
ity to  furnl.'ih  funds  for  the  successful  prose- 
ciition  cf  the  war.  but  he  certainly  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope 
that  his  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress wUl  see  to  It  that  the  payment  of  what- 
ever tax  may  be  Imposed  may  be  made  In  a 
way  by  which  he  can  the  more  surely  and 
easily  pay  It  and  without  bring  In  the  posi- 
tion of  having  hanging  over  him  from  year  to 
year  an  unpaid  tax  bill  of  an  amount  which, 
in  most  Instances,  by  reason  of  changes  In 
tax  legislation,  he  may  not  himself  be  able 
easllv  to  estimate  beforehand 

Tlie  very  simplicity  cf  the  Ruml  plan  would 
seem  to  commend  Itself  to  all,  and  I  f\n- 
cerely  trust  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear 
to  have  that  original  Ruml  plan  cn;.cted  Into 
law.     (Robert  L  Greene,  BronxvlUe.  N   Y  ) 

To  my  thinking,  the  Ruml  plan  Is  not  only 
fair  and  Just,  but  It  Is  antl-lnflationary.  and 
because  It  will  make  It  possible  to  collect  the 
taxes  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
U  Is  in  the  national  Interest.  (Leonard  J. 
Lewinson.  New  York.  N.  Y  ) 

On  behalf  of  m>'«elf  and  other  members  of 
mv  family  I  am  writing  to  solicit  your  active 
support  of  the  Ruml  plan.  It  Is  difficult  in- 
deed for  the  mass  of  citizenry  to  understand 
why  such  a  simple  solution  of  the  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  problem  Is  not  used.    Further,  the 


suggestion  of  additional  sums  to  be  paid  In 
any  tax  year  or  even  the  dlatxlbutlon  of  all  or 
any  part  of  any  tax  claim  over  a  period  of 
years  adds  an  insuperable  burden  to  all 
Americanb  who  are  willing  and  eager  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  support  this  Govern- 
ment In  war  or  peace.  (R;Uph  Dawson.  Kew 
Gardens.  N.  Y  )  | 

Please  give  every  consideration  to  the  Ruml  j 
plan.  It  seems  vital  to  put  the  country  on  a  | 
pay-as-you-go  basis  and  to  pay  1942  and  1943 
taxes  in  the  same  year  would  cause  many  of 
us  to  cut  out  all  benefactions  and  contribu- 
tions, and  would  greatly  reduce  purchases  of 
War  bonds.  (Mabel  S.  Oppenheim,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y  ) 

I  have  been  following  with  Interest  the 
progress  of  the  Ruml  plan  and  when  I  noted 
that  the  first  item  of  the  eight  ways  to 
speed  victory  as  suggested  by  Eric  C  John- 
ston in  the  February  Issue  of  the  Nations 
Bv..-iness  was  the  prompt  adoption  of  fnls 
plan.  I  considered  It  my  duty  to  ui-ge 
your  favorable  consideration  and  support. 
(Eugene  E.  Johnston.  LcKkport,  N.  Y  ) 

I  am  amazed  at  the  objections  raised  by 
the  Treasury  Department  In  regard  to  the 
Ruml  plan  and  feel  that  If  some  restraint 
Is  not  placed  on  Treasury  officials  they  will 
put  through  a  plan  which  will  create  great 
hardships  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  compelling  them  to  pay  2  years'  taxes  In 
1  year.  Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  continue 
buying  War  twnds  I  am  wondering  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from  to  purchase  these 
bonds  If  the  Treasury  plan  goes  through.  I 
also  believe  a  large  number  of  the  bonds 
already  sold  will  be  cashed  since  people  will 
have  no  other  way  of  paying  2  years'  taxes 
In  1  year.     (Glen  C.  Parsons.  Kenmore,  N.  Y  ) 

Dont  force  us  to  sell  our  War  bonds  in 
order  to  pay  2  years'  taxes  In  one.  Adopt  the 
Ruml  plan.     (E.  F.  Entwisle,  Wanakah.  N.  Y.) 

Besides  the  note  of  patriotism  ex- 
pressed in  letters  supporting  the  Ruml 
plan,  there  is  also  a  strong  indication 
of  growing  impatience  with  the  delay  in 
adopting  a  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan. 
L.  G.  Pinlay.  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

It  Is  not  as  If  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
a  creditor  and  the  taxpayer  is  the  debtor. 
The  situation  Is  that  we  are  all  In  the  same 
boat  and  it  is  the  country  as  a  whole  that  has 
to  pay  Itself  for  all  expenses. 

Kenneth  C.  Bell,  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y., 
has  this  to  say: 

The  Ruml  plan,  being  simple,  direct,  and 
up-to-date.  apF>eal8  to  the  entire  American 
p^x)ple — save  possibly  som.e  ofDclals  of  the 
Treasury  Department  who  either  misunder- 
stand or  oppose  It  for  some  other  Invalid 
reason — and  Is  the  one  and  only  relief  from 
a  constant  year-to-year  unpaid  tax  liability 
hanging  over  their  heads.  It  should  be 
adopted  promptly,  and  I  believe  even  the 
Treasury  Department  officials  will  reluctantly 
be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  after 
It  has  actually  been  put  into  operation. 

One  of  the  best  statements  as  to  the 
advantages  of  adopting  the  principle  of 
the  Ruml  plan  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
from  the  Buflfalo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  was  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  on  page  A625.  Mr.  Karr 
Parker,  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  has  sent  the  following  tele- 
pram  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee: 

The  failure  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee to  lace  the  Issue  of  a  pay-as-you- 
go  tax  plan  is  discouraging  and  disappoint- 
ing. The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
hopes  there  will  be  courageous  rejection  of 
the  upeclous  arguments  of  the  Treasury's  ex- 
perts,  and   a   prompt  revers.il   ol    the   action 


of  the  subcommittee.  There  should  bo  no 
retreat  from  the  goal  of  a  pay-as-you-go  UX 
plan,  equitably  applied  to  all  individual  tax- 
payers, involving  DO  doubUng  up  of  taxea. 
Prompt  repudiation  cf  the  action  of  the  sub- 
committee wUl  go  far  toward  a  restoration 
of  the  public's  confidence  in  the  Nation's  tax 
and  fiscal  policies. 

Editorial  writers  In  the  New  York 
Times— January  11.  1943,  and  February 
4  1943 — have  summed  up  the  situation 
as  follows: 

The  sole  question  now  .seriously  at  iasue  la 
how  to  get  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  And  by 
far  the  simplest,  fairest,  quickest,  and  most 
effective  method  is  that  su^^gested  by  Beards- 
ley  Ruml—to  solve  the  problem  as  we  solve 
the  daylight-saving  problem— to  turn  the  tax 
clock  ahead  1  year  and  to  begin  paying  now, 
immediately,  on  1943  income. 

This  does  not  mean  skipping  a  year's 
taxes.  It  merely  means  changing  the  basU 
of  assessment  for  the  taxes  of  tliis  and  sub- 
sequent years  compared  with  what  that  basu 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

To  say  that  generally  public  opinion  Is 
inclined  to  be  right,  is  trite  but  true. 
Pubhc  opinion  today.  March  15,  1943,  is 
in  favor  of  the  Ruml  plan. 


Salaries  of  Fonrtk-Clast  Pottmaiters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  MURRAY 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1943 

Mr.     MURRAY     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  passage 
of  the  pending  bill,  H.  R.  324,  placing  aU 
postmasters   at   foturth-class   offices   on 
an  annual  salary  basis  with  semimonthly 
payments.    Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  their  salaries  for  each  year  will  be 
based  on  the  gross  postal  receipts  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year.    At  the  present 
time  fourth-class  postmasters  are  paid 
upon  a  cancellation  basis,  in  other  words, 
they  compute  the  total  value  of  all  post- 
age cancelations  at  their  offices  and  85 
percent  of  the  total  cancelations  must  be 
used  or  counted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining their  compensation.    Then  on 
a  basis  of  85  percent  gross  cancelations 
the  postmasters  figure  their  commissions 
at  the  rate  of  160  percent  of  the  first 
$75,  85  percent  of  the  next  $100,  and  75 
percent  of  the  remainder,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  compensation  of  $275  for  a  3- 
month  period  or  $1,100  for  a  year.    This 
system  is  confusing,  antiquated  and  out- 
moded, and  is  subject  to  abuses.    It  is 
highly  unsatisfactory  and  objectionable 
to  the  fourth-class  postmasters  and  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.    Under  the 
present  plan  the  postmasters  must  act 
as  accountants;  they  mu.st  make  their 
own  calculations  or  computations  with 
reference  to  the  total  amount  of  their 
cancelations  and  must  figure  out  their 
own  compensation.    They  act  as  their 
own  paymasters,  as  they  can  withdraw 
the  amount  due  them  on  the  cancela- 
tion ba.sls  just  outlined,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  quarter  and  at  the  end  of  each 
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quarter  they  must  submit  their  report 
in  repard  to  total  cancelations  and  the 
amount  of  their  compensation  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  unintentional 
errors  will  occur  either  in  counting  the 
total  value  of  stamps  canceled  or  in  cal- 
culating the  prop*  r  commissions  under 
this  complicated  and  cumbersome  sys- 
tem, since  some  postmasters  may  not 
fully  understand  the  percentage  plan  of 
cancelationii  upon  which  their  pay  is 
based. 

Fourth-class  postmasters  miust  be 
pretty  good  accountants  in  order  to  fol- 
low the  proper  method  of  keeping  their 
accounts.  A  representative  of  the  Post 
Office  Dcparlmcnl  has  statod  thai — 

It  Is  very  riiffl<^uU  for  a  postmaster  of  the 
fouth  claims  to  iircuiHttly  render  a  fniarlerlv 
account,  that  iiiiclt-i  the  prcsetit  ciinibfisonie 
raelhod  mure  tliaii  :jO  percent  of  the  quarter- 
ly accounts  of  the  po.st masters  of  the  fourth 
rlasa.  which  arc  reports  sent  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  need  correction  on  account 
of  the  method  In  vogue. 

Under  the  present  bill  fourth-class 
postmasters  will  turn  in  all  of  their  pastal 
receiptji  ext «>pt  fcis  for  i.>suance  of  money 
orders,  and  will  receive  regular  salary 
payments  semimonthly  for  the  year 
ba-sed  ui)on  the  receipts  of  their  offices 
for  the  precfdinti  calendar  year.  He  will 
then  know  definitely  what  his  salary  will 
be  for  each  year.  At  the  pre.senl  time  the 
fir.st-,  second-,  and  third-cla.ss  postmas- 
ters are  paid  fixed  annual  salaru-.s  based 
upon  the  postal  ivceipts  of  their  offlces 
for  the  ptt'ctdinrr  year  and  this  bill  sim- 
ply provides  tJiat  the  same  plan  or  .sys- 
tem shall  be  adopted  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  fourth-class  po.stmasters. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  a  small  in- 
crea^e  in  comp«>nsation  will  be  given  to 
the  great  majority  of  fourth-class  post- 
masters, however,  the  greater  increa.ses. 
although  small  they  may  be,  will  go  to 
those  po.si masters  whose  adiu.sted  postal 
receipts  are  le>«  than  $1000  per  year. 
Postmasters  with  annual  receipts  of  only 
a  f t  w  hundred  dollars  per  yt^ar  are  en- 
titled to  a  greater  increase  in  their  com- 
pensation becaiL'^e  they  ha\e  to  keep 
their  offices  open  and  work  just  as  long 
hours  as  in  the  case  of  the  offices  with 
much  larger  leceipis.  The  postmasters 
in  the  small  offices  are  being  woefully 
underpaid  when  you  consider  the  amount 
of  services  they  are  rendering  their  pa- 
trons and  the  long  hours  they  k.'cp  tluir 
offices  open  each  day.  They  must  stay 
on  the  job  regardles.s  of  how  much  postal 
business  they  may  do  each  day.  Th»Mr 
time,  as  well  as  the  receipts,  should  be 
taken  iiuo  consideration  in  fixing  their 
pay. 

T'ne  Post  Office  Department  is  of  the 
opinion  liiat  the  pas.sage  of  tins  bill  will 
cause  an  increase  in  payments  to  fourth- 
cla^vs  postniLisiers  of  about  $1,000,000  for 
the  lirst  year;  however,  a  departmental 
repre.srntative  has  stated  that  in  2  or  3 
years  this  additional  cost  will  be  entirely 
eiiminatod.  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment s  estimate  of  the  additional  cost 
for  tlie  first  year  is  speculative  and  ex- 
cessive. Wh.en  you  consider  tiie  saving 
that  Will  be  made  in  the  time  of  post- 
office  inspectors  in  making  the.r  exami- 


nations of  fourth-class  offices  and  in  the 
time  of  the  General  Accounting'  Office  in 
reviewing,'  the  simplified  reports,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  total  cost  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  However,  granting 
tliat  it  will  add  about  $1,000,000  to  the 
cost  for  the  first  year  the  change  in  the 
method  of  payment  i.s  still  warranted. 

For  y(\irs  efforts  have  been  made  to 
change  the  system  of  paying  our  fourth- 
cla.ss  po.stmasters  and  bills  of  similar  im- 
port to  this  one  have  passed  the  House 
twice. 

Our  fourth-class  postmasters  are 
loyal,  con.scientious.  patriotic  citizens 
who  are  ever  faithful  and  true  to  their 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  they  are 
justly  entitled  to  have  this  bill  pas.sed. 
We  owe  this  obligation  to  them.  So  let 
us  get  rid  of  this  outmoded  method  of 
paying  ihrm  on  a  cancelation  basis  and 
put  them  on  a  fixed  annual  .salary,  which 
is  certainly  little  enough  for  them  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  came  to  their  relief  arid  put 
their  compensation  on  a  sound,  busi- 
nesslike basis. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI':i5ENTATTVE3 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  ir  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Boston  Dail>  Globe  of  March  12.  1943: 

AB-SENTEEISM  Nl)  BIG  PRODI  EM  limKHKAL  IN- 
rl'STRIES  SAV  TRANjiPORTATHiN  liRFAItR  OB- 
.STACl.t:  TO  hTKADY  EMPLOYMENT.  bUT  NOT  A 
RE\L   W(iRRY    NOW 

Absenteeism  Is  not  a  subject  that  excites 
much  interest  or  concern  among  the  men 
directing  local  war  plnnt.s  In  fiict  so  little 
are  thry  interested  that  few  of  them  hiive 
compiled  datu  on  the  subject.  In  a  woid,  tii* 
prohliin  has  not.  herealx)Ut^,  btcome  ■ 
problem 

At  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  the  matter  of 
nbs«'nteei.sm  Is  considered  negligible  At  the 
Oener;il  Electric  plant  in  Lynn  thore  is  said 
to  be  A  >l;i;ht  increase  but  so  small  that  it 
neither  alnnns  nor  bothers  the  management, 
and  does  not  hamper  the  operation  of  the 
p'.ant.  At  one  of  tlie  largest  s-hipyards  in  the 
Mcinity  the  problem  was  said  to  affect,  almost 
(Utirely.  the  youngest  and  newest  gioup  of 
worke."-?  and  Is  not  felt  to  be  of  any  great 
consequence.  Several  other  larjje  industrial 
plants  supported  these  statement.^ 

At  the  navy  yard,  at  the  shipyards,  at  the 
General  El'-ctrlc  and  el.sewhere.  the  manage- 
ment Is  more  wouled  about  finding  a  sufTl- 
c;ent  .supply  of  qualifled  labor  than  with  the 
diRiculiy  of  abseiiteelMn  Hrwever  a  few 
conclusiciis  have  teen  reached  as  to  the  num- 
bers of   absent   workers  in   local  plants 

There  are  two  sots  of  factors,  one  affecting 
men  employees  and  the  other  affecting 
women 

As  to  the  men  in  tl'.e  large  shipy.Trd  previ- 
ously mentioned,  the  absentees  arc  chiefly 
among  youths  who  can  earn  $30  to  $35  in 
3  or  4  days  and   then  feel  fiee  to  spend   the 


rest  of  the  week  spending  easy  money  Such 
men  are  making  money  for  probably  the  first 
time  In  their  lives,  have  few  if  any  family 
resF)onsibllities,  feel  that  they  are  going  to  be 
drafted  very  Foon  nnywpy  so  they  take  their 
Jobs  as  an  opportunity  to  have  a  final  fling 
before  entering  the  armed  services 

At  the  General  Electric  plant  the  matter 
of  absenteeism  has  always  been  present  and 
It  may  be  a  little  more  prevuient  now  than 
in  peacetime  But  If  it  is.  it  is  so  little 
greater  that  It  Is  not  malenally  noticeable. 
The  pre.sent  rate  is  not  thought  to  be  abnor- 
mal or  too  high. 

Most  of  the  plants  attribute  absenteeism 
among  the  men  to  several  catises.  There  l.s 
the  difficulty  of  transportation  Oftentimes 
employees  are  trying  to  handle  two  Jobs. 
Must  important,  the  plants  have  less  chance 
to  select  their  workers  th.m  formerly.  They 
hire  almost  anybcdy  tliey  can  get  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  necessarily  find  a 
certiiin  proportion  of  unreliable  and  uncer- 
tain employees  among  the  newcomers:  men 
who  are  simply  not  steady  workers,  or  who 
are  physically   not   up  to  the  Krmd. 

Overindulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages, 
especially  in  habitual  benders.  i.>>  not  a  fuctor 
of  any  iniportance.  As  a  sjxikesman  for  one 
of  the  big  companies  phrased  it 

"The  fellows  who  go  on  drunlcs  now  and 
then  are  pretty  well  tabbed  by  the  Icremcn. 

Of  Course  we  h.ive  a  fi  w  chronic  drinkers; 
everybody  luis.  But  we  know  who  they  are 
and  there  are  so  few  of  tliem  that  they  do 
not  cnunt  In  estimating  the  effect  of  ab- 
senteeism. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  picture:  Be  ton 
and  Its  vicinity  has  been  less  disturbed  by  the 
great  war  production  effort  than  many  other 
industrial  centtrs.  especially  those  m  which 
great  new  plants  have  be.-n  erected  As  an 
old  and  well-established  indu.'tnal  com- 
munity Greater  Boston  has  had  the  facilities 
to  handle  the  expansion  of  industry  more 
smoothly  than  .some  other  pnrtjs  of  the  coun- 
try. Our  supply  of  skilled  labor  was  large. 
Our  plants  already  existed  and  h;ivp  been  ex- 
panded rather  than  created  on  new  ground. 
Our  public  services  have  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion  The  vast  influx  of  itinerant  work- 
ers that  has  provided  headaches  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  has  not  been  sufficient 
here  to  disturb   the  community  seriously  " 

For  women  workers,  a  different  set  of  fac- 
tors applies  Ab.senteeism  among  women 
workers  Is  highc  r  here  than  it  is  among  the 
men.  although  it  hi.s  not  reached  seriovis 
proportions.  An  oifici.-l  of  a  large  employ- 
ment agency  gave  thiee  reasons  lor  the  In- 
ability of  women  to  work  &a  stendlly  as  men. 

A  There  Is  the  matter  of  fatigue  amoi.g 
won, II,  Tliey  are  physically  not  built  to 
wcrit  as  long  hours  over  as  long  periods  s.s 
men.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  fatigue 
after  several  weelis'  work  necessitates  a  day 
or  two  of  refct, 

B  In  the  case  of  married  women,  partlcvi- 
larly.  the  demands  of  ti<king  a  day  or  so  off 
now  and  then  merely  to  clean  ep  the  house 
and  put  thii^^s  in  order  is  imperative  There 
also  may  be  childrtn  who  ail  and  require  a 
day  or  *v,o  oi  nursing  As  there  aie  no  nurses 
available,  mothers  sometimes  must  stay  liome 
a  day  or  two  to  take  care  of  s  ck  ctilldren. 
The  demands  of  running  a  house  require  a 
woman's  attention  occasionally  during  the 
week 

C  Frequently,  ov.lng  to  the  various  shifts 
m  a  plant,  a  woman  is  unable  to  do  tlie 
household  shopping  in  her  hours  off.  On 
Sunday  the  stores  are  closed  Sc.  in  many 
instances,  a  woman  has  to  take  half  a  day  or 
more  merely  to  buy  food  and  other  essen- 
tials for  her  h(  usehold 

The  conseiisiis  of  opinion  among  the  men 
In  our  indu'tnes  is  -^orprisinK  unlfcrm.     None 

Of  those  talked  to  admit  that  absenteeism  is 
a  burdensome  d.fBculty  In  the  operation  of 

thc.r  plants. 
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As  one  of  them  remarked: 

•There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about  absenteeism, 
but  I  have  not  heard  any  men  In  our  local 
Industries  taking  part  in  it.  Absenteelem 
may  be  as  bad  a£  they  say  it  is  in  otiier  parte 
of  the  country.  Around  here  It  Just  is  not 
one  of  Ui3  things  we  worry  about." 


Time  To  Quit  Squawkin; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

OF   MIS80t;«I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1943 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
day  to  day  we  witness  the  anomalous  sit- 
uation of  Members  of  this  l)ody  rising  in 
their  seats  and  annotmcing  to  the  world 
their  loyalty  to  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President,  and  voicing  the  impor- 
tance of  each  one  making  every  necessary 
sacrifice  and  doing  everything  possible  to 
win  this  war,  and  in  the  next  breath,  or 
on  other  occasions,  hearing  them  de- 
nounce the  President  and  the  men— gen- 
erally referred  to  as  bureaucrats— he  has 
selected  to  carry  on  this  all-out  war  pro- 
gram and  holding  him  and  them  respon- 
sible for  every  personal  inconvenience 
and  sacrifice  we  are  called  upon  to  en- 
dure, while  our  boys  are  dying  on  every 
battle  front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  when 
many  of  us  must  face  about  and  make 
good  our  vocal  professions  or  be  con- 
demned by  a  thinking  public  which  will 
not  be  fooled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Inserting  as  part 
of  my  remarks  a  very  timely  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Missouri  Cash- 
Book.  one  of  the  leading  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  Tenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  and  edited  by  my 
friend  Mr.  R.  K.  Wilson,  of  Jackson,  Mo., 
as  follows: 

"Ain't  It  hell"— a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honcv  but  a  year  or  so  apo  n(  w  belrg 
compelled  to  rutlcn  food.  Why.  It  hr.sn't  been 
long  since  stockmen  were  ordered  to  kUl  little 
pigs  and  farmers  were  burning  their  wheat 
and  corn  for  fuel.  Restrictions  were  placed 
upon  the  acreage  to  be  planted  to  crops,  and 
nuw  the  Government  is  urging  increased 
plantings. 
How  come? 

The  rationing  of  coffee  Is  all  bunk.  There 
Is  more  sugar  in  the  country  than  ever  be- 
fore Why  send  butter  and  e^^gs  and  meat 
overseas  while  we  who  produce  these  prod- 
ucts are  not  permitted  to  gorge  our  stomachs 
to  satisfy  every  desire?  Why  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  firm  machinery  while  urging 
farmers  to  produce  more?  Why  limit  tire 
purchases  when  there  Is  enough  rubber  in 
the  country  to  last  for  2  years,  and  when 
ample  production  of  synthetic  rubber  Is  Just 
around  the  corner? 

We  Americans  have  been  living  In  what 
Clofeely  resembled  a  fairyland.  We  have 
grown  selfish  and  spelled  with  no  conception 
of  self-denial.  Most  of  us  appear  to  think 
that  this  Is  Britain's,  Russia^,  and  Chinas 
war  and  consequently  we  are  net  obligated  to 
m.'ke  any  sacriflces  to  maintain  our  free- 
dom. 


Ri^ht  now  we  are  In  a  war  against  the  most 
cruel  and  overbearing  peoples  of  the  earth. 
If  wc  lose  the  war  our  country  will  be  quickly 
converted  from  a  fairyland  to  a  slave  state. 
We  will  be  denied  even  the  rlpht  of  protest. 
Regimentation  of  crops  will  be  In  the  hands 
of  hard  masters  who  wiU  exact  tolls  which 
Will  leave  lis  barely  enough  to  eke  out  an  j 
existence.  | 

We  have  not  appreciated  our  blessings  and    , 
freedoms  because  within  the  past  £0  years  we    i 
never  conceived   that  anyone  ever   had   the 
ncht  or  strength  to  deny  us  the  privileges  we 
hj'.d  grown  to  believe  were  our  heritages  and 
waich  were  undeniable. 

We  are  now  fac«  to  face  with  actualities. 
CXir  rights  to  do  this  or  that  are  hanging  in 
the  balance.  V^lthin  a  period  of  a  few  short 
years,  those  of  us  who  survive  may  not  be 

able  to  speak  our  minds  in  public  or  raise  a 
firiper  cf  opposition. 

What  a  transition  It  would  be  to  suddenly 
convert  a  carefree  people  living  In  the  great- 
est country  on  earth  into  a  slave  state  almost 
overnight?  Brother,  such  a  possible  condi- 
tion is  confronting  you.  We  cannot  afford  to 
remain  complacent  and  unwilling  to  make 
personal  sacriflces  to  hold  what  we  have  Vic- 
tory is  far  from  near.  We  will  undoubtedly 
lose  a  mllllcn  men  and  be  required  to  ration 
food  as  severely  as  is  now  t>elng  done  in  Cier- 
many  and  Britain  before  we  are  victorious. 
If  you  desire,  you  have  the  privilege  of  cussing 
and  retarding  every  move  designated  to 
hasten  and  assure  victory,  but  if  you  lose,  you 
are  certain,  if  you  atirvive,  to  have  nell  on 
earth — and  In  the  world  to  came,  because 
you  win  be  adjudged  a  slacker  when  you 
should  have  been  a  patriot. 


Appeal  to  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NTW  TOSK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15, 1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  radio  on  March 
13,  1943: 


Within  recent  months  the  civilized  world 
has  l>een  stunned  by  the  report  of  the  atroci- 
ties against  the  InhabltantJ  of  the  unfor- 
tunate countries  conquered  by  the  Nazis. 
To  top  the  unorganized  activities  of  his  troops 
who  had  been  using  the  method  of  plunder, 
rape,  and  murder  to  convert  the  subjugated 
people  of  Europe  to  the  Nazi  philosophy  of 
life.  Hitler  ordered  an  object  lesson — he  Is- 
sued an  edict  calling  for  the  systematic  ex- 
termination of  all  the  Jews  in  occupied  ter- 
ritory. This  edict  which  cotiid  only  have  been 
concocted  by  the  diseased  brain  of  a  mad- 
man and  executed  by  his  cohorts  who  no 
longer  can  be  caUed  human  beings,  resulted 
m  the  most  cruel  destruction  of  millions  of 
innocent  men,   women,   and   children. 

Now  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been  ttirned 
Into  a  concentration  camp.  Women  are  be- 
ing raped,  little  chUdren  are  being  stabbed 
rlEht  in  the  arms  of  Uieir  frantic  mothers. 
Tl^e  whole  Etiropean  continent  is  being 
drowned  in  the  blood  of  an  Innocent  people. 

The  whole  world  seems  to  have  gone  mad 
in  an  orgy  of  blood  and  steel,  of  plunder 
and  destruction.  Nazi  henchmen  have  mur- 
dered about  3.400.000  human  beings  during 


their  reign  of  terror.  More  than  2.000.000  of 
those  slaughtered  were  Jews.  They  have 
sent  about  5,500.000  people  from  the  occupied 
countries  Into  forced  labor  in  Germany.  The 
conditions  under  which  these  helpless  vic- 
tims are  being  shipped  to  Germany  and  the 
way  they  are  forced  to  exist  there  defies  all 
human  decency.  Remember,  there  is  no 
ether  way  out  for  these  poor  creatures.  If 
we  of  the  Allied  Nations  do  not  succeed  In 
rescuing  them,  it  means  slavery  or  complete 
extermination  for  them.  In  their  hour  of 
deepest  anguish  and  despair  the  victims  of 
such  unprecedented  barbaric  wrath  have  no 
hope  except  that  the  United  Nations  will 
win  this  struggle  and  destroy  this  monster. 
They  are  praying  for  a  speedy  victory  of  our 
arms  and  are  caUlng  to  us,  their  last  hope 
on  earth,  to  do  all  m  our  power  to  reecue 

them.  ^     ^  , 

Time  and  again  I  have  taken  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues   and   my   country    to   the   inhuman 
slaughter  of  a  defenseless  people.    Time  and 
again  I  have  appealed  to  the  conscience  of 
America  to  answer  the  call  for  help  uttered 
bv  a  people  In  deepest  pain  and  agony.    Only 
last  week,  on  March  3.  I  called  upon  Ckjngress 
to  voice  Its  protest  against  the  ruthless  mur- 
der  of    an    innocent    people.     I    begged    the 
Allied  Natloris  to  warn  the  German  people 
that  they  will  be  held  to  strict  accounUblllty 
for  their  crimes.     As  I  stated  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  an  appeal  to  their  ecn- 
science  and  fear  of  God  does  not  stop  their 
murderous  activities,  maybe  fear  of  threat- 
ened retrlbutlonn  will.     I  suggested  that  an 
Inter- All  led  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
immediate  steps  te  save  as  many  htmian  Uvea 
as  can  be  saved.    I  suggested  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  neutral  countries  to 
secure  permission  for  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  barbarism  to  enter  their  terri- 
tory and  to  remam  there  until  final  arrange- 
ments for  their  setUement  were  made 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men   that  seme  of   the  neutral  countrlee— 
especially  Switzerland— have  been  very  gen- 
erous  and   humane    in    their   treatment    of 
refugees.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  little  Bwlt^er- 
land  can  Justly  be  proud  of  its  record.     It 
has   done   more  to  save  human  lives  than 
many   a   larger   and    richer   country.     It   ha« 
lived  up  to  lu  traditional  pattern  of  lending 
a  helping  hand  to  the  weak  and  the  down- 
trodden.   It  has  gained  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  the  people  who  have  found  a  haven 
of  refuge  there  and  It  has  gained  the  respect 
and  admU-atlon  of  the  whole  ctvlll«ed  world. 
The  last  2  weeks  marked  a  turning  point  in 
Americas   official    attitude      I    am    gratified. 
Indeed,  to  see  that  my  faith  In  Congrees  and 
the    American     people     was    Justified.     The 
silence    which    had    puzzled    and    dismayed 
many  of  us  was  Anally  broken.     The  State 
Department  sent  a  note  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment stating  our  Government's  desire  to 
cooperate  In  saving  the  Jews  from  the  ex- 
termination threatened  by  Hitler.     The  me- 
morial held  m  Madlaon  Square  Garden  last 
Monday  showed  the  world  that  the  American 
people    were    aware    of    their    reeponslblllty. 
Over  400.000  people  gathered  to  voice  their 
Indignation    over     the    wholesale    slatighter 
inaugurated    by    the    Nazis.     Their    cry    for 
action  will  be  heard  around  the  world  and 
will  rally  aU  decent  people  to  the  cause  cf 
saving  the  poor  defenseless  victims  of  Nazi 
wrath. 

On  Tuesday.  March  9,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  Introduced  by 
Senator  B.^rkltt  condemning  the  Nazi  bru- 
talltles  and  warning  the  German  people 
that  those  guilty,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
these  criminal  acts  will  be  punlahed  for 
their  crimes.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  wiU  concur  in  the 
Senate  resolution  this  coming  week. 
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America  has  spoken.  Offlclals  pad  prl- 
rate  citlzeiis  have  raised  tbelr  voices  so  that 
the  world  may  know  where  we  stand.  We 
are  a  mighty  nation  and  our  expression  ol 
lympathy  will  be  a  great  encouraKement  to 
the  oppressed  people  of  the  world.  But 
In  this  darkest  hour  of  civilization  sympathy 
•  lone  la  not  sufficient.  We  mast  tnin.'-late 
our  words  Into  deeds.  We  must  be  realistic 
In  our  approach.  We  must  take  some  prac- 
tical steps  before  It  Is  too  late  to  save  the 
people  slated  for  complete  extermination. 
Before  it  Is  too  late,  that  means  now.  Im- 
mediately. 

We  cannot  do  anything  for  the  thousands 
Who  h?.ve  been  and  are  being  murdered. 
even  while  we  are  making  plans  for  their 
rescue.  But  we  must  live  up  to  the  faith 
and  trust  put  in  us  by  these  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  a  madman 

Fortunately.  Hitler's  satellites,  although 
willing  to  imitate  their  master  in  every 
respect,  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  abil- 
ity to  eXLermmate  all  the  Jews  in  their  coun- 
tries. As  a  result,  a  number  of  Balkan 
ccuntrlca  have  now  decided  to  let  their  Jews 
depart.  Tliese  countries  would  be  willing 
to  entrr  Into  some  kind  of  an  arransjement 
with  us  or  our  allies  to  permit  the  removal 
of  their  Jews  by  emigration.  I  do  not  know 
how  genuine  the  wish  of  those  countries 
really  is.  I  do  not  know,  at  the  present  time, 
aa  to  how  many  could  bo  snved  if  proper 
action  were  to  be  taken  at  once  In  an  en- 
deavor to  do  so.  We  dare  not  break  faith 
with  millions  of  su?rerlng  fellow  beings  who 
are   going   IhrouRii    tlie    tortur<s   of    iiell.   yr.Un 

are  being  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  giced 
and  racial  superiority  They  are  dying  for 
the  principles  for  which  wc  are  fighting. 
They  are  being  annihilated  by  a  madman 
vho  wants  to  destroy  anything  and  every- 
thing that  challenges  his  right  to  proclaim 
Mm.self  God  The.se  people  turn  to  us  In 
their  hour  of  need,  begging  us  with  the  last 
breath  on  their  lips  to  save  their  children, 
to  save  the  few  who  can  still  be  snatched 
from  certain  doom. 

The  Allied  Nations  must  do  something  to 
keep  faith  with  nil  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  our  common  enemy.  They  must  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  save  as  many  lives 
as  possible. 

This  Is  not  the  usual  war  fought  for  terri- 
torial gains  or  political  supremacy  It  Is  a 
fl^ht  for  the  right  of  the  average  p.^rson  to 
live  a.s  a  decent  human  belf.g  It  Is  a  strug- 
gle to  keep  the  world  from  being  enslaved 
by  a  fanatic  imbued  with  the  Id^a  of  Ger- 
man race  superiority. 

The  rescue  of  the  victims  of  Hitlers  fury, 
therefore,  l.s  not  an  act  of  charity  on  our 
part.  It  Is  definitely  an  absolute  necessity  if 
we  want  to  live  up  to  the  principles  involved 
In  this  great  s'ruqg'e  It  is  tur  front  line 
defense.  What  pood  would  It  be  to  win  a 
technical  physical  victory.  If  we  were  to  be 
defeated  In  the  moral  princlplp.s  Involved? 

As  human  beings,  as  a  democratic  people, 
we  c-^nnot  p.nd  will  not  let  the  cry  for  help 
go  unheeded.  We  have  pledged  that  we  will 
liberate  all  the  Nazi  en.slaved  people  We 
have  promised  th:U  we  w.U  bring  back  de- 
cency and  human  d'.giiity  to  the  liberated 
countries.  Here  Is  our  chance  to  show  the 
-wtsfld  that  we  Intend  to  live  up  to  our 
promises.  Here  is  cur  chance  to  follow  the 
policy  traditionally  established  by  our 
country  In  protesting,  at  all  times,  ai^aln.'t 
Injustice  and  inhumanity.  Here  is  cur 
ch'Uice  to  save  human  lives  whenever  they 
suffer  from  tyranny  and  persecution. 

Let  us  cp^^-n  up  our  heart.s  to  the  call  of 
humanity  By  doing  so  we  will  be  accom- 
plishing Gods  work  and  pcricinung  Gods 
will. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN    IHE  HOUaE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Spt-akor,  undtT  h  iivc  to  exicnd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinc  address  df  ivered  by  me  over  sta- 
tion WNBF.  Binfthamton.  N.  Y.,  on  March 
13.  1943: 

Men.  women,  and  young  people  of  Blng- 
ha:nton.  Johnson  City.  Endicott.  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  Cong  es-slonal  District,  most  of 
my  pa.st  week  has  been  devoted  to  ftUing  or- 
ders lor  vlct.iry  gardens  booklets  and  other 
pamf)hlets  which  are  valuable  to  you  folks 
for  ad  with  pluntlrg.  The  past  2  years  have 
witne.ssed  the  revi\ul  of  the  back-yard  and 
back- lot  gardens  in  American  cities,  villages, 
and  towns.  This  ha.s  already  stimulated  In- 
terest in  all  st)rts  at  home-giown  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  ha.i  siiObtantially  Increased 
food  production 

Wl'h  the  sudden  realization  of  a  serious 
food  shortat;e  for  the  first  time  in  a  century  in 
the  United  States,  the  number  of  victory 
gardens  planted  this  spring  will  probably 
double  or  treble  all  past  records  Practi- 
cally everyone  will  be  engaged  in  planting 
from  little  plots  in  a  corner  by  the  back  fence 
to  a  lialf  acre  down  on  the  river  flats  For- 
tunately, as  yet  there  Is  no  rationing  of  elbow 
grea.se  In  thU  country  and  there  Is  lu)  reason 
why  inot.t  folks  cannot  have  a  goodly  supply 
of  gruen  vegetables  If  they  start  plannmg 
now 

Although  many  of  the  policies  adopted  by 
the  I>.^partment  of  Agriculture  here  In  Wash- 
ington   seem    ridiculous.    neverthele.ss    their 
scientific  methods  of  production  are  the  best 
In   the  world.     I   am  not   talking  about  bu- 
reaucrats  nc;W.      I    am    referring    to    the   real 
experts  In  the  Dep.irtment  who  have  -spent  a 
lifetime  at  their  work  of  experimentation  ar.d 
study      These   men  stay   l.i   the   backijiound 
They  po^se^s  the  wisdom  and  ability  which 
the   policy   makers  in    the   Department   sadly 
lack.    They  are  the  scientists  who  prepare  all 
the    valuable    pamphlets    on    soils,    planting. 
llvestDck  rai.smg.  and  general  farm  procedure. 
They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  bu- 
reaucratic    agents    who    have    so    Idiotically 
planned   American  agriculture   that  most  of 
our  farmers  are  glvin:j  up  farming  m  disgust. 
No:    the  Victory  Gardens  booklet  and   the 
thou.'^and  other  valuable  papers  iipon  which 
the   American    farm   public    has   learned    to 
depend    have    been    prepared    by    the    most 
expert   agricultural   minds   in    the   world,   are 
complete   In  every    detail,  and   are  available 
to  every  person  back  home  for  the  asking. 
In  case  my  cfflce  is  not  able  to  reach  all  you 
people    this    year    by    direct    communication 
with  a  btilletln  list,  do  not  hesitate  to  write 
to  me  here  In  Washington  and  I  will  supply 
vou  w'th  wha,t  you  need.     Henieinber.  there 
is  going  to  be  a  food  shortage  next   winter 
or   before.     Even    now   we   are   beginning   to 
feel  the  pinch  of  it.     We  have  not  only  our 
own   mouths   to  feed,   but   the  men   In  our 
armed  forces  as  well  and  i^iany  millions  be- 
yond the  seas. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  There 
Is  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  plant  and  pri>duce.  plant  and 
produce,  and  utilize  every  acre,  every  plot  ol 


ground  that  we  possibly  can  We  have  all  pot 
to  take  It  on  the  chm  for  the  bungling,  the 
mistaken  Idea  of  the  past  10  years  In  gov- 
ernment, that  the  only  sensible  approach  for 
the  farmer  was  to  create  a  scarcity  by  plow- 
ing under  a  part  of  his  crops. 

I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  that  phi- 
losophy. If  Joseph  had  done  as  the  bureau- 
crats did.  Pharaohs  people  would  have 
starved  in  tne  7  lean  years  But  the  B.ble 
tells  us  Joseph  filled  Pharaohs  storehouses 
to  overflowing,  displaying  a  wisdom  and  a 
foresight  which  saved  the  Egyptians  from 
starvation. 

Joseph  believed  in  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  He  advocated  saving  for  a  rainy 
day  Egypt  was  prepared  for  the  7  lean  years 
because  nothing  had  been  wasted. 

I  wish  we  could  say  that  our  Nation  Is  In 
as  enviable  a  position  today  I  wl^h  we  C(juld 
be  as.sured  of  meeting  all  the  obligations  ol 
food  giving  to  which  we  are  committed. 
There  Is  little  point  in  m.y  saying  "I  told  you 
so."  althous,'h  I  feel  like  it  I  pleaded  with 
the  Secretary  of  Airriculture  6  month.s  ng(j  to 
keep  as  many  farmers  on  the  farms  as  pos- 
sible. My  words  were  unheeded.  Nothing 
was  done  about  it.  Let  me  read  to  you  what 
I  told  the  House  last  week.  Snipping  with 
my  sci.ssors  and  pasting  with  pitste  from  my 
paste  pot    I  patched  a  few  remarks  together 

of  mv  own      I  quote: 

"Mr  Spcakt  r.  the  Seventy-<lchth  Con-^ress 
has  been  in  .ser.sK^n  now  for  a  little  over  2 
mcnlhs  On  severr  1  occasions  since  It  con- 
vened I  have  referred  to  two  vital  problems 
which  I  think  the  country  in  faclnf?  today 
and  I  have  attempted  to  introduce  measures 
for  their  co'-rectirn  I  refer  particularly  to 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  to  unharness  the 
farmer  in  order  to  enable  him  to  produce  and 
to  give  him  full  sway,  which  he  is  not  able 
to  do  at  thli.  time  I  also  introduced,  at  the 
request  of  a  number  of  people  '^nck  home,  a 
bill  which  wculd  mike  illegn!  any  cf  the 
penalties  whlcli  the  Office  of  PrlC'  Adminls- 
trntlcn  has  placed  upon  the  population  at 
large. 

"As  I  have  said,  we  have  been  In  session 
over  2  months  now  and  I  have  received  a 
lot  of  complaints  from  home  which  from  time 
to  time  I  have  tried  to  give  to  the  House. 
I  am  sure  a  great  many  other  M  mbers  have 
al.so  had  complaints  from  It  mi'  and  I  knr.w 
they  reflected  the  wishes  and  desires  of  their 
people  It  all  bolls  down  to  one  proposition. 
Mr.  Speaker  If  the  Congress  Is  going  to 
survive.  If  we  are  going  to  remain  a  body 
which  decides  the  great  questions  of  tha 
day  and  takes  priority  over  the  various  agen- 
cies and  departments  which  Congress  has 
Itself  created,  wc  are  going  to  have  to  get 
busy  before  very  long  because  time  Is  slipping 
and  so  are  our  prerogatives. 

"Mr  Speaker.  I  have  attempted  to  placa 
before  the  Hcuse  the  various  q'jestionr,  which 
have  come  to  my  attention  and  which  I 
have  befn  asked  as  a  Repr^  .-entative  to  ask 
the  C.incresfi  to  take  action  upon  I  refer  to- 
day to  the  a^rrlcultural  situation,  and  If  I 
seom  to  be  pessimistic  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bership will  bear  with  me,  because  after 
a  number  of  trials  and  errors  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  rf  us  have  been 
ineffective  In  trying  to  cure  these  evils  as  the 
agricultural  situation  is  presented. 

"I  am  going  to  make  a  rather  bold  state- 
ment at  this  time,  a  prognostication.  If  yr\i 
would  like  to  call  It  that  In  5  years.  If  th3 
United  States  keeps  on  the  same  course  »e 
are  now  pursuing  In  agriculture,  we  are 
going  to  be  under  a  system  of  collective 
farming  whether  we  like  It  or  net.  Last  year 
the  President  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
formulate  a  program  for  ng'-iculture,  and  ha 
called  upon  the  farmers  throughout  the 
country  to  produce  frod  frr  victory.  Un- 
I   Icriunately  that  has  been   impeded  by   lu- 
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numerable  regulations  from  the  department 
which  have  hmnpered  the  farmer  and  have 
kept    down    the    full    production    we    should 

have.  , ,  , 

•We  have  also  had  to  face  the  problem  cf 
regulations  from  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration that  have  not  been  pleasant  to  the 
folks  back  home,  and  although  I  myself 
along  With  every  other  Member  have  ap- 
proved the  s\-iem  of  rationing,  nevertheless, 
I  regret  thai  action  of  an  enforcement  na- 
ture has  been  taken  This  is  illegal  and 
contrarv  to  the  interpretation  of  the  laws 
which  the  Congress  intended.  So  It  is  to- 
day that  I  face  the  Hovise  in  a  rather  pessl- 
mis-tic  mood 

•T  have  tone  evervthing  that  I  can  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  Yesterday  I  listened  in- 
tently to  the  testimony  of  agricultural  ot!l- 
ciHls  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  heard  Secretary 
Wickard  sav  6  months  ago  that  he  felt  It 
would  be  a  deplorable  situation  if  farm 
owners  and  farm  managers  were  ever  drafted 
from  the  farm.  I  felt  then  that  he  w^as 
eomg  to  take  a  definite  stand  to  see  that  this 
was  prevented  Unfortunately,  the  farm 
owner  has  been  drafted— along  with  farm 
labor.  In  cases  where  he  has  not  been 
drafted  off  his  farm  he  has  abandoned  It  be- 
cause he  has  found  it  Impossible  to  produce 
and  to  continue  to  participate  — 

AS  your  Representative.  I  have  been 
aroused  by  th-  consderable  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  War  Depurlinent  of  paying  allotrnents 
ti  SdTers.  wives,  and  dependents.  Many 
women  have  written  me  saying  that  no  at- 
Tention  is  being  paid  to  their  continued  pleas 
for  this  mo'iey.  Most  of  these  people  are  en- 
tirelv  dependent  upon  these  a^o^'^^^i.  ^Ji 
there  is  del..y.  they  are  bound  to  suffer.  The  r 
little  children  are  apt  to  be  hungry.  Their 
husbands  have  left  to  go  into  the  Arn^y  and 
their  means  of  livelihood  is  often  cut  off. 

I  realize  this  delay  is  some  times  unavoid- 
able by  the  War  Department.  They  have  over 
a  million  applications  for  allotments  and  they 
h"  e  their  hand.  full.  I  think  they  are  try- 
ing to  do  an  efficient  Job  of  getting  money 
to  the  dependents  of  our  fighting  men  Just 
as  soon  as  possible. 

But  there  is  still  too  long  a  delay.  Wives 
are  even  having  to  go  and  borrow  the  money 
to  keep  eo.ng  I  will  read  to  V^"  '"  Pf  V.* 
tvplcal  letter  similar  to  those  which  I  re- 
ceive from  home  every  day.  It  is  Irom  the 
wife  of   a  serv;cemnn.  and  I   quote.  i 

•MT  DEAR  MR  HAixi  Will  you  please  ask 
the  Vv-ar  Department  why  I  havent  received 
the  monev  which  my  husband  arranged  for 
the  Government  to  pay  me.  He  was  drafted 
In-t  Seotember  and  wrote  me  he  was  making 
application  In  Jaiuiary.  To  date.  I  haven  t 
received  a  cent  and  I  m  In  terrible  straits 
because  whut  little  my  husband  had  saved 
from  his  job  before  he  left  has  now  been  u.sed. 
Wont  you  help  me  get  this  money?  I  n^ 
up  aeamst  Pn  a^vlul  proposition  trying  to  feed 
mv  two  children  " 

To  th's  good  ladv.  1  telegraphed  Immedl- 
ate'v  that  I  would  investigate  and  find  out 
v.hv  she  had  not  received  her  allotment. 
Withir  a  few  davs  I  hVard  from  the  Depart- 
meiu  that  everything  had  been  adjusted  and 
this  -oldiers  wife  not  only  had  been  mailed 
the  amount  of  her  monthly  check  but  also 
t'-e  total  amount  of  back  allotments  due  her^ 
A  day  or  so  later  I  heard  from  her  again,  and 

^  "MY^DE.^R  Mr.  Hall:  Words  cannot  express 
my  gratitude  to  you  for  going  to  the  War 
Department  in  my  behalf.  Everything  Is  now 
adjusted  and  ail  the  money  has  been  received. 
"I  knew  ih-^re  are  many  other  wives  and 
mothers  in  the  same  predicament  as  I  was 
who  just  don't  know  how  to  go  about  getting 
a  response  from  the  War  Department  for 
their  much -needed  funds. 
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•T  am  going  to  refer  them  to  you.  and  you 
can  bet  III  sing  your  praises  to  the  skies 
whenever  I  talk  to  my  friends  and  neighbors. 

Needless  to  say  this  gives  me  a  lot  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
help  the  loved  ones  of  our  boys  in  service. 
There  are  numberless  people  in  circumstances 
similar  to  this  woman's.  I  hope  you  will 
write  me  if  you  have  any  trouble  whatsoever 
with  vour  allotments  or  getting  your  money. 
Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  valiant  soldiers, 
sailers  and  marines  giving  their  all  to  Amer- 
ica Nothing  IS  too  good,  therefoie,  for  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  parent. 


Farm    Security    Administration    Program 

EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CALironNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1943 


Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
taking  place  considerable  criticism  of 
the  orRanlzation  and  work  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  When  such 
criticism  is  constructive,  and  based  upori 
the  desire  to  improve  the  program  ol 
this  agency  it  should  be  welcomed  by  all. 
However,  cheap,  political  criticism,  blind 
ignorant  criticism,  or  narrow,  sectional 
critici.sm  gain  us  nothing:  rather  are 
they  harmful  to  the  all-out  war  effort. 

The  program  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  in  my  State  and  district 
has  made  four  distinct  contributions 
which,  in  all  fairness,  should  be  cited, 
and  should  be  considered  by  this  Con- 
gress. I  mention  briefly  each  of  these 
constructive  contributions: 

First   The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion has  made  loans  to  small  farmers 
who  could  not  otherwise  have  secured 
funds  and.  consequently,  in  all  probabil- 
Itv  would  have  lost  their  farms.   To  date, 
9  464  loans  have  been  made  in  the  State 
of   California,   involving   approximately 
$13  000  000.    The  American  way  has  al- 
ways been  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
small  businessman  and  the  small  farm- 
er    Here  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration  has   helped    to   preserve   that 
American  way  of  life. 

Second.  The  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  been  instrumental  in  increas- 
ing production,  a  goal  for  which  we  are 
all  working  especially  hard  at  present. 
A  sample  survey  shows  that  the  3,798  ac- 
tive borrowers  under  this  program  in 
California  in  1942  increased  their  output 
as  follows:  Chickens,  58  percent;  milk. 
23  percent;  pork,  8  percent;  beef.  81  per- 
cent. This  increase  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  educational  program  of  this 
agency,  and  can  certainly  be  listed  as  a 
ben'^fit  both  to  the  war  effort,  and  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  individual  fami- 
lies concerned.  .   . 

Third.  The  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  operated  13  regular  migra- 
tory labor  camps  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  present  time  489  families 
occupy  homes  in  these  centers  and  1,072 


more  occupy  metal  shelters  and  tents  and 
tent  houses.  In  addition,  this  agency 
operates  4  mobile  migratory  camps,  now 
housing  319  families.  In  a  State  like  Ca  - 
ifornia.  where  a  large  supply  of  mobile 
labor  is  necessary  for  the  harvesting  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  it  is  essential 
that  adequate  housing  be  proMded.  The 
Farm  Securitv  Administration  has  made 
a  much-needed  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. .  ^    .    . 

Fourth.  Tlie  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  brought  into  California  to 
date  approximately  5.200  Mexican  labor- 
ers in  an  attempt  to  meet  a  most  acute 
labor  shortage  in  this  area.  Operating 
in  the  face  of  considerable  difficulty,  this 
international  program  is  continuing  to 
be  carried  out.  and  indications  are  that 
many  thousand  additional  Mexican  na- 
tionals will  be  brought  into  this  country 
to  help  fill  the  crucial  need  for  agricul- 
tural labor.  This  particular  project  is 
an  extremely  complex  one.  involving  in- 
ternational negotiation,  plans  for  care 
while  in  this  country,  eventual  transpor- 
tation back  to  Mexico,  and  many  other 
details  that  have  to  be  worked  out  with 

Utmost  care. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  four 
contributions  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration constitute  a  genuine  boost 
to  the  war  effort,  and  I  believe  that  in  all 
I  fairness  we  should  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due. 


American  Athletici  Help  Develop 
American  Fightins  Heroe$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOt-TH  DAKOT\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15. 1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally these  days  we  read  or  hear  of  some- 
one who  seems  to  believe  that  all  forms 
of  competitive  athletics — both  amateur 
and  professional— should  be  abolished 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Before  any 
such  drastic  action  is  taken,  however,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  make  a  care- 
ful investigation  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  vitally  important  part  which 
the  great  American  athletic  program  has 
played  in  developing  the  physical  fitness, 
the  team  work,  the  coordination  between 
mind  and  muscle,  and  the  will  to  win 
which  are  making  our  American  fight- 
ers such  superior  combatants  in  every 
theater  of  this  war. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Athletic  Journal  and 
which  was  written  by  my  good  friend. 
Maj  John  L.  Griffith,  of  Chicago,  com- 
missioner of  athletics  for  the  Big  Ten. 
Both  in  the  last  war  and  in  this  one 
Major  Griffith  has  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  definite  carry-over 
of  virtues  acquired  in  athletic  contests 
and  projected  onto  fields  of  battle. 
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The  editorial  fonov/s: 

It  has  rrequt-ntly  been  siiggect^l  that  the 
American  soldier  Is  the  b^-ht  soldier  in  t!io 
world.  When  we  make  thai  statement  we. 
of  course,  are  thlnka'.K  In  tt-rms  of  soldier.-*. 
•ailors,  marines.  Coa-<l  Ciuard  uuii.  and  ail 
the  men  in  mir  urniwl  Ii.rces  Peihaps  we 
•re  a  bit  prejudiced  in  fsvur  of  our  own  f.ght- 
lug  men  but  at  leiu-t  It  is  Justifiable  prW.e 
that  we  have  In  them 

For  thf  ultrnccn»er^•«tlve  we  might  p\it 
It  this  way:  The  Amorican  soldiers,  sailors, 
■nd  marines  are  not  exctlhd  by  fighting  men 
In  any  other  country  in  the  woi  'd. 

Certa.n  tlilni;.>  nil^ht  be  pointed  cut  by 
way  of  8upi.v):ting  eiiher  one  of  the  ccnten- 
tiont.  The  most  striking  thing,  it  aeems  to 
Us,  Is  tliat  tlie  Jap  Uoups  that  went  against 
the  American  trcops  in  the  Solomons  had 
had  several  years'  f1  ;htlnK  experience  In  Chlr.\ 
and  elrewhere  while  the  great  ninjorlty  of 
our  men  snw  action  for  the  first  lime  wlien 
they  met  the  Japs. 

The  same  situation  developed  In  North 
Africa.  Our  mon  who  met  the  Lrorman  troop.s 
were  new  at  this  busineis  of  hkihtiug  and  the 
first  ft'W  nunutcs  of  the  tirbt  quarter  conse- 
quently were  pushed  biicic.  Tiu-y,  however, 
koou  rallied  and  drove  the  enemy  back  Into 
their  own  territory.  Now  these  Cicrman 
troops  that  met  our  men  in  North  Africa  were 
pickod  trocf-.s.  so  It  whs  irporied.  who  had 
been  rondltluned  in  the  kind  of  fighting  that 
In  fLOtball  we  would  call  practice  games,  yet 
our  less-expenencid  boys  showed  that  thty 
were  at  least  a  maicli  fur  the  German  first 
team. 

We  might  go  on  and  call  attention  to  the 
Way  our  Navy  fought  at  Midway  and  In  the 
other  engagements,  and,  in  fact,  how  our 
troops  scattered  around  the  wdrld  have  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  in  a  sliort  tune  that  the 
American  fighting  man  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  nations  flf;hiing  uien. 

V.'iiy  is  this?  Some  may  say  because  we 
had  better  officers.  With  this  argument  we 
will  take  no  exception  We  personally  be- 
lieve that  our  officers  are  the  best  In  the 
world. 

Some  will  say  that  It  Is  because  we  hav:" 
more  to  nght  for  than  do  the  people  of 
totalitarian  countries  who,  in  a  sense,  are 
slaves  to  other  tutalitarlan  masters.  This. 
also,  we  are  g'.ad  to  a£',r.?e  Is  probably  true. 
However,  there  have  been  innumeraV:le  inci- 
dents in  thi.s  war  that  show  that  the  men 
Irom  Rus.s  a,  Ciermany.  Japan,  and  othtr 
counuie-i  Hint  are  invoivtd  in  the  war  were 
courageous  to  the  nth  degree. 

The  po.nt  that  we  wr4iucd  to  try  to  make, 
however,  is  this,  namely,  that  one  reason 
why  our  boys  in  a  few  short  months  are  able 
to  shift  In^in  pearetlmo  pursuits  to  military 
endeavors  mul  to  meet  t'.ic  bfst  that  the  o.h°r 
nations  of  the  world  have  to  offer  l.<;  partly, 
at  least,  brcau.se  of  the  nrh!etlc  tra:nii.7;  t.-.at 
our  youiii^  men  almost  from  childhood  ha\e 
received  here  in  the  Uniied  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica. 

We  are  not  thinking  solely  of  the  boys  who 
got  Into  school  and  college  competition  or 
the  mtn  who  played  in  th->  professional 
leus{Ufs.  We  believe  that  their  trainin?  wn s 
6up«.r  or,  on  the  whole,  to  the  training  that 
the  others  may  have  had,  but  the  great  ma- 
jt^rily  did  rot  inak<>  tiie  teams  and  yet  th*  y 
have  do;ie  a  fiiic  Job  of  h'Uiting.  Can  it  be 
that  It  la  partly,  at  le;u5'. .  becau-.e  tlie-se  b-^^,;3 
also  had  a  rert.\:n  amount  cf  athletic  tiam- 
ln5?  M.^ybe  tlie'r  lUhU-tlcs  wore  of  the  Ico.-ely 
orp aniEed  sort  Perhaps  it  started  with  games 
WKh  other  children  of  kindirrartcn  age  In  the 
crcurts  of  th<»  big  cities  ir  in  the  pastures  In 
th"  farm  districts 

Recently  d.fferent  re  as  commentators 
have  rai.=ed  this  same  cuujeciure.  We  are 
dlscosed  to  agree  w.th  their  coutentlon.s. 

If  these  thlnjTS  arc  true  then  why  dr>  we 
wastd  mere  lime  In  arguing  whether  or  not 


our  sport,s  sliould  be  continued  during  the 
war?  fc'ometine  the  other  day  very  aptly  re- 
marked tliut  when  our  lads  were  flghtuig  .a 
Guadalcanal  they  did  not  depend  upon  the 
les.-ons  that  tliey  had  learned  irom  books 
when  they  were  in  school  but  they  had  to 
depend  on  t.he  tilings,  at  least  lo  :i  c-iiain 
degree,  that  they  had  learned  In  ihe.r  com- 
b.tt  games. 

Mr.  Speaker.  M-ijor  Grifflrh  i.s  by  no 
mean.s  the  only  prominent  American  who 
rccornizi'.s  the  important  contuoutions 
which  athletics  )iave  made  in  the  de- 
volcpmeat  of  th(^  fij^ihtiUK  fitness  which  is 
.so  characteristic  cf  every  biiinch  of 
American  military  endeavor.  I  am  call- 
ing attention  at  this  time  to  the  follow- 
iv.A  .'-iiuemenl.s  by  Gen.  George  C.  M;ti- 
."-Lall;  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy  Fr;ink 
Kncx;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub- 
li.-^l'.er  of  the  Chicaso  Tribune;  and  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Bricker,  Governor  of 
tlie  Stntc  of  Ohio.  Let  u.s  proceed  slowly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  movement  which 
would  deprive  future  Americai'.s  of  the 
trem'^nduus  irainiui;  value  and  ciiaracter 
development  which  are  so  Inherently  a 
vital  part  of  the  athletic  program  of 
American  schools  and  colleges  a,>  wtll  as 
of  many  profes.sional  athletic  activiues  of 
this  country. 

Physical  training  and  athletics  arc  of  great 
im{>ortance  to  the  welfare  of  any  nation. 
The  War  Department  p'aces  great  ejiphasis 
on  the  physical  development  of  oiBceis  and 
soldiers  o:  the  Army,  and  physlcal-tramli  g 
programs  have  lo;:f;  been  establi.shed  as  an 
Important  fartnr  in  Army  training  .■schedules. 
Ti:e  athletically  trained  >'(  U'g  tnen  <if  this 
Country,  developed  in  mufcular  .'•treni^.h, 
g  neral  health,  coordination,  endurance,  ard 
leadership,  have  acouired  the  will  to  win  in 
the  face  of  opposition.  These  are  (luilitles 
ta^ically  e.sseniuil  to  the  .•^.kiier.  AiJiletic 
activities  on  plajgrouiids  and  in  our  h'gh 
Fchcols  and  collei^es  constitute  nn  important 
c;ntrlbution  to  the  natlonnl  defense.  (O.  C. 
Marshall.  Chltf  of  StnfT,  U    S.  Army  » 

Prom  the  experiences  the  Navy  has  had  in 
examining  men  for  service.  It  is  clear  tint 
our  edU"atlonal  institutions  have  tended  to 
neglect  tlie  physical  education  of  Americnn 
ycuth  for  tiuir  intellectual  development, 
Ih?  two  are  really  interdt  pendent,  and  It 
ir.ust  be  emphasized  that  the  time  to  build 
up  tlie  health  of  thefe  young  people  is  In 
school.  Or.ly  In  that  way  will  they  be  com- 
pletely fitted  to  serve  their  cciintry — only  in 
thnt  way  win  v/f  bring  about  U.o  national 
stamina  and  t.he  natiooal  teamwork  which 
Is  the  foundatisn  of  effective  national  dc- 
fen-;?      (Frai.k  Ki  ox.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.) 

Athletes  are  belter  trained  as  soldiers,  ex- 
cept in  the  use  of  weapons,  than  the  average 
soldier,  because  thev  have  had  .so  many  years 
practicing  mavemeiits  and  taking  advantr-EC 
of  situ-itlons.  (Robert  R  McCormick.  pub- 
lisher f.f  the  Chicaf;o  Tribune  ) 

One  cannot  read  abtmt  the  large  number 
of  young  men  rejected  from  the  military 
draft  without  wondering  If,  somewhere  along 
the  way,  tiiere  has  nut  bet  n  negltct  m  lock- 
ing after  the  physical  conulUon  ot  the  Na- 
tion's youtli. 

In  the.sc  days  of  world  crl.^;."!,  it  Is  particu- 
larly Important  that  ?erlou5  thought  be  given 
to  meetln?^  this  problem,  and  to  Improving 
the  physical  condition  of  our  citizens,  espe- 
cially the  Nat!on>  yoiini?  people,  .so  they  will 
be  physically  and  mentally  prepr.ied  lor  ef- 
fect.ve  seiv.ce  to  their  country. 

I  th  t;k  much  could  be  accomplis.hcd  to- 
ward this  end  by  an  expansion  of  physical 
education  and  athletic  truning  in  our  edu- 
cational institutions  Such  an  expanded 
pi\:grara  would  do  much  to  build  ilie  luunt.a- 


tioii  for  a  nation  of  strong  and  sturdy  cltl- 
zen^.  capable  of  meeting  any  problems  the 
future  may  bring. 

I  have  Ju.st  returned  from  a  visit  to  Cnmp 
Shelby.  Mii..-^.  I  was  much  imprt.s.od  by  the 
I  bronz*.-d  and  healthy  looking  men  at  tie 
cump.  They  stand  as  an  excellent  example 
of  the  value  of  regular  training  and  outdoor 
life.  (John  W  Brlcker,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  ) 


America'i  Narrow  Escape 


EX'l  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  -fOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

M<>ndau.  Manh  15,  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex; end  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Parade  magazine  of  the  Wauihington 
Post,  of  Match  14.  1943: 
AMrsTCA's  NATtF.nw  E'-CAPr— THE  NA7IS  'N  This 

Coi'NTRV  C.\Rrr\'i  i.y  Plottid  To  Cverthhow 

THE    GoVir.NMtNT    OF    THF.    UNllflD    yTATCS 

A  burly  man  with  a  fat.  b'.o'rhed  face  nnd 
a  brown  un.fcrm  strode  to  the  swastika- 
bcdcckPd  platform  and  thrust  out  nn  arm 
in  the  Nazi  talute.  A  guttural  voice  shotitrd, 
"Hell  Hitler!"  Below  hlin  a  foret=t  of  arms 
and  a  roar  of  voic*  returned  the  sp^uie  It 
was  not  Berlin.  It  was  the  Unltt-d  States  of 
America. 

If  you  are  an  American,  there  should  be  a 
chill  running  down  yorir  spine  as  you  lock  at 
the  plcturf.s  on  thes°  and  the  followlrg 
pages  (not  printed)  They  shew  the  prepa- 
rations Hitler  mnde  Tor  your  enslavement  and, 
perhaps,  murder  They  show  the  German- 
American    Bund    in    action 

If  IT  had  lis  way.  and  its  timetable  had 
worked,  j-ou  would  by  new  be  an  unprote-'^t- 
Ing  subject  of  Berlin,  or  vnu  would  be  either 
in  a  concentration  camp  or  dead  You  would 
have  been  clubbed  for  your  relielon.  fcr  your 
I  ric*»,  for  your  tolerance,  for  your  love  cf 
]  democracy — or  because  y-u  dared  to  listen 
to  i;nti-N3zl  songs  over  your  radio. 

Born  serretlv.  over  10  years  ago.  it  was 
aimed  directly  at  you  Wh^n  Hitler  made  h  .'i 
plans  to  conquer  the  world  he  had  two  guid- 
ing principles  One  was  to  crush  weak  na- 
tions. The  other  was  to  naziJy  ilie  strong 
into  helples-snf  ss.  nie  bund  was  the  weapc>a 
against   America. 

With  blueprints  carefully  laid  out  In  Berlin. 
it  came  h-re  in  the  brief  cases  of  Hitlers 
high-powered  organizers,  with  every  step 
plotted  In  advance  Cynically  exploiting  the 
tolerance  and  freedom  it  Intended  to  destroy, 
it  attaclird  ii.--  at  our  most  vulnerable  point  — 
the  old.  established  German-American  socie- 
ties In  1936  it  was  strrng  enouch  to  conie 
cut  In  the  open,  with  propaganda  shrewd  y 
calculated  to  win  lOyalty  away  from  us. 
Hitlers  bopus  Aryan  superman  theories  won 
over  tlicusr.nds  of  our  G'^rmans.  Carefully 
injected  Nazi  poison  and  ha*-ed  did  the  rest. 
Ar-r  AXiERirAN 

The  bundlsts  played  a  careful  game  They 
thumped  their  chests  and  waved  American 
flags  even  after  they  began  to  wear  their 
swastika-decorated  uniforms  They  spent 
their  summers  in  "health  camps."  They  car- 
ried no  weapons  but  harmle'^s-locking  flash- 
lights. The  orders  were.  "Act  American  " 
V;e  saw  noth'ng  but  hRrmle-^s  crackpots. 
The  putttiral  men  from  Berlin  kept  carefully 
In  the  background. 

They  fooled  us  The  flag-waving  was 
Ironic.    The  flashlights  were,  as  many  a  loyal 
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nerman -American  discovered,  efficient  clubs 
that  could  brain  a  man.  The  camps  were 
Bchools  of  nazi-ism. 

Berlin's  tentacles  spread  wide.  The  gut- 
tural men  had  money  and  influential  friends. 
Sleek  black  Umcusines  rolled  from  New  York 
to  carefully  guarded  estates  in  the  country- 
Ude  Secret  radios  kept  In  touch  with  the 
fatherland.  Secret  caches  of  guns,  ammuni- 
tion and  explosive-  were  being  built  up  all 
over  the  countrv  They  were  in  careful  prep- 
aration for  "Der  Tae "— the  day  when  the 
Nazis  m  the  Uniied  States  would  o\erthrow 
the  American  Ck,\ ernment. 

WrLL-LAlD    FLAN 

The  tentac'es  reached  deep  into  the  un- 
derworld in  Chicago  and  St  Louis  and  on  the 
Pacific  cra-t  There  were  unexplained,  and 
unexplalnable  tie-ups  to  important  men  in 
public  life.  Th"  slimy  trail  of  nazi-ism 
touched  even  Washington. 

The  bund  was  onlv  the  surface,  the  win- 
dow-dressing, the  come-on.  Its  plans  were 
vrll  worked  out,  but  its  leaders  weie  "bone- 
heads."  ^  , 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Inve.nigation  raid.^  on  German  hpies  sent  a 
quiver  of  fear  through  the  interlocking  net- 
work of  Hitler's  grasp  on  America,  and  the 
bund   fell  like   a  house  of  cards. 

What  It  was  like,  and  how  it  attempted  to 
make  America  a  rtpiica  of  Germany,  is  told 
over  the  page. 

THF  NM7IS  R^N  srVMFR  CAMPS  IN  10  STATTS, 
WHERE  THE  MEMBERS  HAD  TO  WORSHIP  ADOLT 
HFTLER 

Hitler'.s  great  objective  was  control  of 
American  public  opinion. 

Before  double-talking  and  slugging  his  way 
to  power  in  Germ;  ny,  he  said: 

•  We  shall  have  friends  in  all  enemy  coun- 
tries.      We  shall  know  how  to  obtain  such 

"^'•The  master  plan  for  the  United  States  of 
America  paralleled  a  blueprint  for  a  shooting 
war  111  evcrv  detail  except  the  army  was  not 
to  be  m  uniform  and  the  ammunition  was 
not  bullets  and  bombs,  but  propaganda  and 

lies 

Long  before  the  word  "Quisling"  meant 
"rat  "  America  had  its  share  of  these  vermin, 
carefully  recruited  from  German  residents 
and  Am'ericans,  sympathetic  to  Hitler. 

The-e  has  been  a  Nazi  Party  cell  in  the 
rnited  States  since  1922.  It  spawned  a  group 
called  Teutor.ia,  which  later  became  the 
Friends  of  Hitler  movement.  By  the  time 
Hitler  reach-^d  power  in  1933,  his  American 
stooges  were  known  as  the  Friends  of  New 
Germanv  The  Bund  was  Just  a  change  of 
name  which  was  accomplished  in  1936. 

ORDERS    FROM    STUTTCART 

Although  master-minded  in  Berlin,  orders 
for  the  bund  and  ,-imilar  groups  were  trans- 
mitted from  Stuttgart,  headquarters  of  the 
Nazi  Partv  foreign  organization. 

Its  motto  is— or  was:  "A  German  always 
and  everywhere  remains  a  German  and  nolh- 
ir.t;  but  a  German  — and  thereby,  a  National 

Socialist  " 

National  Bond  Fuehrer— and  Nazi-Jap 
epy_G.    Wilhelm    Kunze    explained    it    this 

w&v  * 

••I  am  racially  a  German,  but  politically  an 

American." 

Asked  how  long  it  would  require  to  become 
Just     an     American.     Kunze     added:     "1,000 

Oi  the  71  bund  units,  those  in  New  York. 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  operated 
schools  where  American  children  studied 
primers  edited  by  Xhe  best  Nazi  mmds  In 
Germany. 

The  Na7i  Partv  regularly  recalled  picked 
bundsmen  to  attend  propaganda  schools  In 
Germanv  Lpon  their  return  to  this  country 
ti.ey  carried  tiie  Na^l  torch  to  bund  pupils. 


PROPAGANDA  BY  THE  TON 

Tlie  bund  distributed  tons  of  propaganda, 
which  arrived  on  German  ships.  They 
schemed  with  German  consuls  and  with 
native  Americans  who  dreamed  of  an  Ameri- 
can Hitler. 

Bund  gorillas,  politely  called  Ordnungs- 
dlenst  or  ushers,  muscled  Into  old  German 
societies,  took  over  membership  and  treasury, 
expelled  anti-Nazis  and  stiirted  nazl-ism 
EPtping  into  the  counuy  through  another 
outlet. 

Public  bund  activity  revolved  around  20  or 
more  summer  camps  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey. Pennsylvania,  Texas.  Ohio,  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  influence  of  the  bundsmen 
doubtless  had  its  effect  in  many  neighbor- 
ing States. 

In  these  camps  bundsmen  built  bungalows 
With  swastikas  designed  Into  the  roof  shin- 
gles. They  practiced  military  drills,  held 
rifle  practice,  and  indoctrinated  youth  groups 
with  Nazi  ideology. 

Following  the  approved  Hitler  method  of 
trimming  Nazi  propaganda  -ith  red,  white, 
and  blue  bunting,  the  bund  newspaper  was 
named  Free  American  and  Weckruf  und  Beob- 
achier.  It  was  a  screaming  little  Nazi  sheet 
featuring  reprints  from  Nazi  newspapers  and 
selected  excerpts  from  the  Congressional 
Record. 

THE  BUND  WAVED  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  EUT 
THEY  DREAMED  OF  "DER  FLT;HRER  '  IN  WASH- 
INGTON 

The  bund  wore  a  thick  mask,  but  the 
strings  that  controlled  it  led  diiectly  to  Ber- 
lin The  hand  that  pulled  them  was  close 
to  Hitler. 

Rudolf  Hess,  Hitler's  deputy  fuehrer,  new 
a  war  prisoner  in  England,  was  leader  of  all 
Germans  abroad. 

It  was  Hess  who  went  through  the  motions 
of  "ofBclally"  dissolving  the  Nazi  Party  In 
America  in  1933,  Nazi  Party  members  there- 
upon Simply  transferred  membership  to  the 

bund. 

The  bund  had  little  contact  directly  with 
Hitler  except  in  the  summer  of  1936  when 
bund  leader  Fritz  Kuhn  led  200  "Olympic 
Games  tourists  "  to  the  fatherland  for  a  per- 
sonal salute  from  Hitler. 

Hitler  kept  his  American  helpers  waiting, 
but  finally  appeared  to  give  a  salute,  Kuhn 
then  led  a  delegation  of  leaders  Into  the 
Rclchschancellery  to  meet  Hitler  personally. 

Kuhn  gave  Hitler  a  $3,000  cash  gift  from 
the  bund  for  the  annual  Nazi  shake-down, 
Winteihllfe  (winter  relief) .  The  fuehrer  also 
was  given  a  gold  buch  (gold  book)  with  the 
names  of  bund  contributors  inscribed  under 
a  statement  of  their  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  Hitler. 

Said  Fuehrer  Hitler  to  Fuehrer  Kuhn:  "I 
know  of  the  great  struggle  you  are  having. 
Never  falter!" 

THE  FALL  OF  FRITZ  KUHN 

Four  years  later  Kuhn  did  falter — for  a 
blonde  who  talked  to  the  district  attorney 
and  Kuhn  was  convicted  of  stealing  bund 
funds.     He  is  now  in  prison. 

Carrying  out  Hess'  orders  was  Ernst  Wil- 
helm Bohle,  under  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  head  of  the  party's  foreign  division. 
Bohle  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  snap  the 
whip  on  the  bundsmen  and  they  Jumped  In 
unison. 

First  bund  leader  was  Heinz  Spanknoebel, 
a  young  German  photoengraver  who  lied  his 
way  into  the  United  States  by  swearing  he 
ua-s  a  clergyman.  Spanknoebel  was  a  paid 
Nazi  agent  sent  here  to  take  over  all  German 
organizations. 

With  his  lieutenant,  Fritz  Gisslbl,  he  ran 
the  bund  with  an  Iron  hand,  appointing 
and  deposing  leaden  at  will. 


THE   FEDERAL   BUREAU   OF    INXXSTTICATION   CRACKS 
DOWN 

When  a  Federal  grand  Jury  indicted  Spank- 
noebel for  acting  as  a  German  agent  with- 
out being  an  accredited  diplomatic  agent,  h« 
disappeared.    Gissibl  then  took  over. 

Today,  Spanknoebel  and  Gisslbl  are  Ges- 
tapo generals  in  Germany. 

When  Kuhn  went  to  Jail,  G  Wilhelm 
Kunze,  American-born  professional  Nazi,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  He  lasted  untU  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  broke  up  an 
espionage  ring,  unmasking  Kunze  and 
Anastase  Vonsiatsky.  Russian  Fascist,  as  the 
principal  spies. 

Today  the  rat*  nest  is  crumbling  for  keeps. 
Twenty-three  of  Its  leaders  have  gone  to  Jail 
for  evading  the  draft.  Men  who  assumed 
American  citizenship  to  l)etray  us  will  soon 
lose  it  as  the  Department  of  Justice  goes  to 
work.  They  wUl  spend  the  duration  In 
enemy  alien  Internment  camps. 

America  has  come  through  a  dangerous 
period.  Most  of  cur  German-Americans  have 
remained  loyal.     The  bund  bungltd. 


Food  for  Victory  Protram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1943 
Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  desire  to  include 
a  statement  concerning  resolutions 
adopted  by  a  group  of  farmers  in  Powe- 
shiek County.  Iowa,  on  the  subject  of  the 
farm  program  for  1943  production  of 
food  for  victory. 

Poweshiek  County  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  Corn  Belt.  There  is  no  land  in  the 
world  more  productive  than  the  soil  of 
this  county  and  nowhere  in  this  great 
country  are  the  citizens  more  patriotic. 
The  whole  desire  and  purpose  of  this 
group  is  to  help  win  a  complete  victory 
for  our  armed  forces  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

Brooklyn,  Iowa,  March  8.  1943. 

RESOLUTIONS     ADOPTED     BY     POWESHIEK    COUNTT 
FARM   LEADERS   IN    JOINT    MEETING 

Resolved  by  a  joint  meeting  of  75  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,  Farm  Bu- 
reau, Grange,  and  other  farm  representatives 
of  Poweshiek  County,  Iowa,  That  the  State 
and  national  leaders  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  settle  their 
differences  on  controversial  details  of  the  1943 
food  for  victory  program  and  show  a  united 
front  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  fanners  of 
this  Nation  In  order  that  they  may  plan  their 
1943  farm  programs  uninhibited  by  the  men- 
tal stresses  of  confusion  and  uncerUlnty. 
This  cannot  help  but  resolve  some  of  the 
uncertainty  and  differences  now  existing  In 
the  Congress. 

Specific  resolutions  are  as  follows: 
1    Continuance    of    Agricultural    Adjust- 
ment Administration  with  the  soil-conserva- 
tion   features    and    commodity    loan*    kept 

Intact. 

2.  Want  release  of  feed  wheat. 

3.  Against  the  Pace  amencment. 

4.  Immediate  action.  5^^ 
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Aspects  of  Freedooi 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WfST    VinCIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKLbENTATlVEd 

Mondau.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remn.rk.s  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
I'.n  editorial  from  tiie  \Vej>t  VirRinlan. 
Fiianiont.  W.  Va..  \<.hich  is  the  first  of 
H  -series  of  article.s  to  be  run  earh  Friday 
in  Lout  in  the  editorial  column  of  the 
'  West  Vircinian.  prepared  by  Rev.  Brad- 
ford H  Tite.  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church: 

f^'Mliim  is  necessary  for  the  development 
ol  human  per.son.ili; y.  We  8.iy  that  we  are 
In  dan^;er  of  losuit;  our  freedcm — but  we  can- 
not confine  ovirst  Ivos  and  our  efforts  lo  the 
preservation  of  the  f re«  ciom  which  we  already 
have.  It  was  the  Inadequacy,  the  defects  of 
that  f  ret  dom  which  creiited  the  dar.ger  aid 
fiirnl-sheU  a  plausible  excu.se  for  attacks  upon 
It.  Obviously,  there/ore.  fret^lom  can  be  pie- 
Berved  and  safeguarded  fn  m  future  dan^-er 
only  by  unj-rcvinK  U>  quahly  and  making  its 
blessings  both  apparent  and  available  to  all 
the  people.s  of  the  world 

Preeddin  can  only  be  won  by  men  who  are 
free  at  heart  It  Is  this  freedom  of  heart  that 
Christ  came  to  brlnj{  r.s  Thcie  are  three 
bontla^es  from  whidi  He  tnuRht  ns  that  it  is 
vital  that  mankind  should  be  delivc'ied;  the 
bondage  of  .^elf.  things,  and  fear. 

The  denial  of  st-lf  is  His  first  condition  of 
dlsclpleship.  In  the  most  .>.p!endld  of  H.a 
parado.xes  He  declared  that  n  man  could  not 
be  himself  till  he  had  Icwt  himself  It  is  true 
In  the  individual  life:  The  selfish  man  Is  the 
man  of  stunitd  personality.  It  Is  still  more 
plainly  tru.'  In  social  life — a  nation  of  solfl^h 
men  cannot  reacli  any  fellowch.p  or  freedom. 
When  a  man  Is  under  bondage  to  things, 
lie  Is  po.s.sessed  by  them.  Ho  is  not  his  own 
rias'cr:  he  U  not  free  He  c.innot  fcUcw 
cr  develop  his  higher  nature;  he  must  do  the 
things  that  pay  A  society,  which  caies  more 
for  thuitj.s  than  for  people,  is  on  utterly  wrong 
lines 

When  a  man  lives  for  himself  and  believes 
that  a  man's  life  consists  In  the  thlnijs  that 
he  pcs.se  ses.  he  lives  In  a  world  of  enemies. 
The  two  first  bondages  pre  duce  a  ihird — he  Is 
afraid.  Every  nia-i  is  his  foe.  and  he  seeks 
to  protect  hlm.self  against  his  fellowmen  by 
Bccumulating  money  Behind  the  rampart  of 
h:s  p)os,sessions  he  lives  imprisoned,  and  Is 
more  and  more  withUruwn  from  tiic  full 
strciim  of  human  brotKcrlu.cd  He  feura 
riankuid  when  he  ought  to  thmk  cf  them 
»i  a  great  family  of  his  brothers.  So  an.s.'s 
mutual  distrust  and  suspicion.  Where  these 
rcijja.  the  very  idea  of  the  association  cf  free 
men  In  a  voluntary  discipline,  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  all.  is  Impojt-ibic. 

Obedl'^nce  to  some  discipline  there  must 
be;  without  it  freedom  Is  impo^.sible.  Ycu 
vill  never  get  freedom  by  letting  everyone 
do  Just  wh.nt  he  likes. 

That  Is  the  way  In  which  these  b.mdnges 
have  grown  up  Freedom  is  a  social  thing. 
It  has  got  to  be  everyone's  freedom,  not  my 
freedom  at  everyone  elses  expense  Every- 
one must  have  ec;ual  cpportvinity.  Men  ore. 
of  course,  not  equally  gifted;  there  are  wide 
difTerences  In  capacity,  but  such  differences 
do  not  warrant  nny  loss  of  liberty  or  any 
failure  to  give  all  the  children  oX  God  the 
opportunity  of  a  full  human  life. 

Freedom  Will  never  c 'me  by  mere  license 
and  abaeuce  of  rtstralnt.    It  can  only  come 


by  obedience  to  the  law  of  our  being.  The 
man  who  is  "free"  of  the  piano  Is  not  the 
untaught  man.  wlthi'Ut  skill  or  knov.led^;e. 
who  siUB  down  and  strikes  niUes  at  randcjm. 
but  the  man  who  by  paLlenl  practice  and 
discipline  has  learned  to  obey  the  laws  cf 
music  and  of  the  Instrument  he  plays  V.'e 
must  learn  to  obey  the  law  of  our  being,  and 
then  wc  w.Il  be  able  to  do  what  we  like  with 
life. 

"Where  the  spirit  of  tlie  Lord  !s.  there  Is 
liberty."  "Ye  shrill  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  The  essence  of 
New  Testament  teaching  Is  that  freedom 
meaii-s  power  to  do  Cod's  will.  Tlic  man  who 
cries  "The  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do" 
Is  not  a  free  man.  lie  Is  not  free  till  he  can 
say;  "I  thanlc  my  G^d  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord."  and  until  he  can  say:  "Thy  w.ll 
be  done."  Jesus  was  the  tree  Man:  because 
His  power  wa.*-'  entirely  in  line  with  and  united 
with  God's  will. 

God's  will  for  us  is;  Our  unity  with  H.m 
(the  fatherhood  and  sonship).  Our  unity 
With  one  another  (brotherhood). 

This  therefore  must  be  the  way  of  free- 
dom. Freedom  is  not  Independence  of,  but 
conscious  dependence  upon  God.  it  Is  not 
Independence  of.  but  con.sclous  unity  with 
cur  brother.  The  Individualist  is  seeking 
Ocd  apart  from  ican;  the  secular  8cciuli«t  is 
seeking  man  apart  from  God;  arid  both  are 
seeking  what  does  not  exist.  The  truth  Is 
that  we  cannot  get  on  apart  from  God.  nor 
apart  from  man  We  cannot  be  free  from 
the  community,  but  only  throUL;u  the  c<im- 
munlty 

The  strupgle  toward  freedom  Is  the  strug- 
gle toward  obedience  to  the  wll  of  God. 

A  naUcri  c:'nnot  be  rrte  unless  its  citizens 
are  capable  of  freedom  No  community  can 
have  a  free  life  so  long  as  its  members  are 
phives  to  selfishnes.^  a!-.d  worldhness  and 
fear  of  one  another  Men  who  desire  to  be 
free  out  of  envy  of  these  who  command.  (  r 
Impatience  of  discipline,  will  never  win 
freedom 

Evcrv  man  therefore  who  drslrer!  To  help  In 
the  ti^ht  for  freedom  must  dlsclp'lne  himself 
to  live  life  Cxxl's  way  This  leiit  gives  n.s  n 
FpecKil  opportunity  to  develop  a  ^rearer  tnist 
In  Cod  -and  endeavor  in  every  way  to  live 
by  His  power. 


The  Importance  of 
tribution  System 
Economy 


Our     Retail     Dis- 
in     the     Civiliaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATTVES 

Mnndau.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSFN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks.  I  include 
herein  a  statement  by  the  Ilhnois  Fed- 
eration of  Retail  Associations  v.hich  ?.p- 
peared  in  the  press  on  Wednesday. 
March  3,  1943 1 

KiTAiLrr.s   UuiiE  Conchessmfn   To   Recocnizx 

WOUK 

T)ie  Ilhnoi.s  Federation  of  ReUiil  Associa- 
tions today  urged  Meinbt^rs  of  Congress  to 
reccgnize  the  importance  eif.the  wcik  beirg 
done  b"  the  tens  of  thou.siinds  of  retail  em- 
ployees Iti  Ililnola.  At  the  same  time  the 
federation  expressed  the  hope  that  every 
means  available  would  be  u^cd  n,)t  only  to 
help   the  retail  employee  appreciate  his  fuU 


Importance  In  the  war  effort  but  also  to  call 
to  the  attjntJon  of  the  con-sumer-public  the 
vitally  neces.'^ary  function  which  the  stores 
and  their  employees  perform  on  the  borne 
front. 

The  statement  which  was  sent  to  virtually 
eveiy  trading  area  in  Illinois  reuds  us  fcl'iows: 

"The  two  k^':,^tcues  to  civilian  economy  are 
agriculture  and  di:.tributlon.  We  are  a  pait 
of  one  cf  these.  dlstribt;ticn.  It  must  work. 
Without  It  the  economy  will  break  down. 
Without  rc:isonably  cBcient  retailing,  focd, 
clothing  and  ba.lc  hcusi  hold  and  personal 
necessities  required  by  both  war  prcductlou 
workers  and  the  civilians  will  not  be  avail- 
able— aln^.c  t  as  darra::ing  a  sltjation  a«  a 
failure  to  provide  machines  or  raw  materials 
for  our  production  facilities. 

"Cur  Jobs  are  Importunt  to  the  community 
and  to  the  Nation.  Our  Goveriunent  looks  to 
retailers  as  leaders  m  home  front  logistics  to 
supp'y  war  workers  with  necessities — to  make 
the  best  po.^ible  distribution  cf  available 
goods  to  all  civilians,  including  rationed 
merchandise,  such  as  shoes — to  keep  the 
prices  of  goods  v.  ithin  bounds,  to  h"lp  the 
people  of  IHino.s  aiid  the  Nation  biccnie 
fanuiiar  with  subsututes  as  they  come  into 
Um  market. 

MAKIT«'Q  TltANSmoN 

"V.'e  are  makirp  a  tran.sUlon  to  wartime 
economy  and  distribution  must  lead  the  field 
In  sunplylng  the  civlllaD  population  with 
e&sentla'.s. 

"Hundreds  of  thotisands  of  pe(.>p!e — in- 
cluding soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  war  work- 
ers, and  their  families — come  into  our  stores 
each  week  We  have  the  important  heme 
front,  the  morale-bulldlrg  Jcb  of  giving  them 
tlie  serv.ce  they  have  come  to  expect 

"Most  of  you  have  had  letters  from  friends 
overseas  and  In  the  c."mps  Thry  cps^erly 
a  k  hew  thirds  are  going  here,  mnk.r.g  it 
plain  that  they  consider  It  Important  thnt 
we  keep  tilings  going  on  the  hom*'*  front. 
That's  what  they  are  really  fighting  for. 
We  cm't  all  be  production  workers  any  more 
than  we  can  all  sorve  in  the  armed  forces. 
We  have  cur  own  Jobs  to  do — Important 
civilian   Jobs. 

Employees  contribute  most  to  the  war 
effort  ty  staying  on  thrlr  rcpular  retail  Jobs 
that  they  know  how  to  d(j.  paying  taxi-s.  per- 
forming the  very  essential  service  of  dl*!- 
trlbuilng  civilian  goods  to  those  on  the  home 
front  who  have  learned  to  depend  upon  them 
over  many  years  of  peace  and  war  Many 
workroom  employees  are  engaged  in  repair- 
ing and  keeping  In  service  thcusands  of  ar- 
ticles and  goods,  thereby  releasl.ng  the  ma- 
terials and  labor  which  would  be  required 
to  make  replacements  for  the  armed  forces. 
We  know  that  as  a  result  of  combined  efforts 
retailing  pays  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
our  Government  in  uxes  to  pay  lor  the 
waging  of  tile  wur.  We  are  proud  of  our 
part  m  keeping  up  the  home  front.  V.'e 
feel  that  v.innlng  the  war  is  the  most  Im- 
pcrlant  thing  In  our  lives.  We  are  willing 
to  go  anywhere  to  do  anything  we  can  to 
aid  the  war  effort  when.  us.  and  If  our  Gov- 
ernment points  the  way— but  v.e  want  to  be 
sure  Uiat  wtiatever  we  do  wiU  count  the 
most  in  the  net  results. 

TAKING    PLACE    IN    WAR    rrrOPT 

"Hetaning  has  enthusiastically  and  proudly 
attempted  to  take  its  place  In  the  war  effort. 
Pracl-caly  as  one  man,  the  citizens  In  the 
Industry  have  placed  themselves  behind  the 
bond  plans  cf  the  Trea.iury.  the  price  control. 
Inventory  control,  rationing,  and  similar  re- 
strictions of  the  Offlce  of  Pr'cc  Administra- 
tion, civilian  defense,  the  sta^jicred-hours 
needs  of  the  Offlce  of  D«'fense  Transportation, 
the  recruiting  need."  of  the  armed  services, 
etc  .  and  corperated  to  the  ful!e.n  extent  of 
their  abllit;e-v 

"These  are  the  reasci..«  cur  Jobs  tire  Impor- 
tant, and  these  are  the  reasons  en  which  th« 
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Government  bases  lt5  decisions   designating 
which  occupations  are  essential  and  which 

are  not. 

•Our  work  is  essential  to  the  national  econ- 
omy; we  have  so  much  to  contribute  to  the 
war  effort  that  we  take  our  p'ace  beside  the 
man  or  woman  in  the  armed  services  and  the 
man  or  woman  In  war  production.  We  are 
the  foundation  for  the  wartime  structure 
with  which  our  country  is  operating— with- 
out us  the  armed  services  and  the  war  pro- 
duction would  not  be  able  to  function. 

"To  continue  our  work  and  to  do  It  the  best 
way  we  know  how  Is  what  our  Government 
asks  of  us.  We  may  feel  sure  that  we.  as 
the  people  t>est  equipped  to  do  thU  Important 
work— who  are  well  trained  and  have  had 
experience  in  this  vital  field— will  continue  to 
be  needed  In  our  present  jobs  and  we  should 
expect  to  remain  In  them." 


The  Pattern  of  Reaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NIW  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  U  Progresso  of  March  7, 
1943: 

THE   PATTniN   OF  REACmON 

Indications  are  in  evidence  that  a  sinister 
coelltion  has  been  formed  of  labor-baiting 
tones  and  reactionary  Isolationists  to  gen- 
erate bitterness,  conflict,  and  distrust  In  our 
midst  This  Bourbon  bloc  has  launched  a 
high-powered  netlonal  drive  to  wipe  out  all 
New  Deal  social  legislation  and  to  destroy 
the  hard-won  gains  of  labor.  This  combina- 
tion seeks  to  aggravate  the  prejudices  against 
Americana  of  foreign  birth  and  to  perpeiu- 
ate  racial  intolerance.  It  alms  to  promote 
suspicions  and  antagonism  between  our  srl- 
dlers  of  production  en  the  home  front  and 
our  soldiers  at  the  battle  front. 

These  short-sighted  individuals  would  wipe 
out  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  and  cripple  the 
Wagner  A'-t.  Wrapping  themselves  In  the 
flag  they  resist  every  effort  to  enable  the 
common  man  to  get  wages  somewhat  com- 
mensurate with  the  rising  cost  of  living^ 
Posing  as  superpatrlota  they  propose  to  rob 
labor  of  every  freedom  and  right,  to  outlaw 
strikes  and  picketing  as  criminal,  and  to  put 
at  the  disposal  of  open -shoppers  all  union 
records.  So  blind  are  these  reactionaries  in 
their  hatred  of  the  President,  that  they  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  repeal  many  Roosevelt-ln- 
splrcd  social -Eecurlty  laws  which  have  done 
mu-rh  to  stabilize  our  present  economic  sys- 

What  of  the  laboring  man's  role  In  the  war 
effort?  The  working  men  and  women  cf 
America— foreign-born  as  well  as  native- 
have  been  doing  their  share  and  doing  it 
With  increasing  effectiveness.  More  than 
1  800  000  unlcn  members  are  already  in  the 
armed  services  of  cur  country.  And  many 
more  are  dally  changing  overalls  for  uni- 
forms, denim  for  khaki.  Besides,  very  many 
of  our  heroes  fighting  at  Guadalcanal,  north 
Africa  and  on  other  fronts  are  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  men  who  are  working  in  our 
war  planu  turning  out  the  tools  cf  victory. 
More  than  25,000.000  Am-rican  workers  have 
been  buying  War  bonds.  The  common  labcr- 
ing  r -n  have  been  crowding  the  Red  Cross 
bleed  banks.  Ordinary  seamen  in  our  mer- 
chant  marine   have   displayed   the   most   In- 


spiring heroism  In  braving  the  submarine- 
and  shark-infested  waters,  the  deadliest  tor- 
pedo planes  while  delivering  the  gocds  to  our 
forces  overseas  and  to  our  hard-pre«ed  allies. 
Furthermore,  labor  has  done  a  magnificent 
lob  on  the  assembly  line,  performing  mir- 
acles of  producUon.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
year  1942.  according  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  saw  47.500  workers  killed  by  acci- 
dent—nearly half  of  them  en  the  Job.  In 
the  same  period,  there  were  more  than  4.000.- 

000  injured,  almost  half  of  them  through  cc- 
cupatlonal  accidents. 

The  insignificant  number  of  strikes  has 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  Last  year  the 
number  of  days  lost  In  war  Industries  because 
of  strikes  was  only  6  days  for  each  10.000  days 
worked.  The  time  lost  through  industrial 
accidents  was  about  15  times  as  great  as  that 
lost  through  strikes.  Then,  there  is  some 
time  lost  through  absence  from  work.  Of 
cours?  every  hour  of  absence  from  war  pro- 
duction is  deplorable.  But  the  problem  of 
absenteeism  is  also  being  deliberately  mis- 
represented. Last  year  only  1  man  in  every 
2.000  was  away  from  his  Job  on  any  given 
day  Competent  authorities  have  found  that 
poor  transportation,  bad  housing.  Illness 
due  to  hard  work,  and  the  heavy  influx  of 
inexperienced  help  are  the  main  causes  of 
absenteeism. 

That  is  why  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau  has  said.  "The  most  consistent  and 
most  helpful  backing  I  get  from  the  country 
comes  from  organized  labor."  That  is  why 
the  shipbuilding  wizard,  Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
traces  his  achievements  primarily  to  "the 
devoted  effort  of  labor  and  its  wholehearted 
cooperation.  That  is  the  prime  force  under 
the  entire  output." 

We   are   gravely   dltturbed   by   the   heavy 
clouds  of  black  reaction.    They  sap  our  coun- 
try's all-out  effort  for  all-out  victory.     Tory 
policy  at  home  Is  bound  to  bring  on  a  reac- 
tionary    imperialist     course     abroad.     That 
would' impair  AiriSrica's  standing  and  Influ- 
ence among  the  oppressed  common  people  of 
Etirope.  Asia,  and  Africa.     That  would  under- 
mine   the    faith    the    people    of    Italy,    the 
Balkans,  France,  and  elsewhere  have  placed 
i    in  America  as  the  hope  and  guarantor  for  a 
'    Just  and  lasting  world  peace. 
j       All  progressive  forces  must,  therefore.  Bet 
aside  their  small  differences  and  close  their 
ranks     against     the     reactionary     onslaught. 

1  For  the  pattern  of  reaction  we  must  substi- 
tute a  pattern  of  progress.  A  speedy  and  vic- 
torious end  of  the  war  demands  it.  The  wel- 
fare of  our  country  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  make  such  unity  most  urgent. 


towns,  and  counties  of  the  SUte  of  Michi- 
gan: and 
"Whereas  these  parcels  of  land  t>ecome  tax 

exempt;  and  .     ^    ..». 

•Whereas  upon  most  of  the  lands  thua  ac- 
quired the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  erect 

huge  munition  factories  and  to  Install  valu- 
able machinery  therein  which  are  also  tnx 
exempt;  and 

"Whereas  these  factories  are  run  and  man- 
aged by  private  corporations  on  a  contract 
fee  basis  for  a  profit:  and 

■Whereas  the  location  of  these  factories  In 
most  cases  have  impjsed  upon  the  local  gov- 
ernment tremendous  problems  In  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  trafBc  control, 
schooling,  health,  sanitation,  drainage,  and 
policing,  the  cost  of  which  Is  borne  mostly  by 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  other  real  estate  of 
the  communities;   and 

"Whereas,  due  to  the  exemption  of  aol- 
diers.  the  shrinkage  of  merchanU'  stocks, 
and  curUilment  of  civilian  commodities  due 
to  rationing  and  other  war  caussa.  Uie  clos- 
ing of  nondcfense  factories  due  to  lack  of 
raw  materials,  and  other  similar  causes,  the 
assessed  valuation  of  these  communities  will 
show  a  decline  this  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  expense  of  these  local  gov- 
ernment* will  Increase,  due  to  high  costs  of 
materials  and  the  necessity  of  higher  wages 
for  their  employees  in  competition  with  Fed- 
eral wage  scales  and  other  similar  causes: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

'•Resolved  by  the  Michigan  Association  of 
\  Supervisors.  That  we  go  on  record  as  favoring 
the  paym.ent  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a 
service  charge  equivalent  to  the  amount  ol 
tax  that  should  be  paid  to  respective  imlU 
of  government  In  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
plant  Is  located  as  If  the  said  plant  and  ma- 
chinery were  the  property  of  a  private  en- 
terprise and  subject  to  taxation." 

The  Association  of  Supervisors  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  would  recommend  and  would 
appreciate  whatever  you  can  do  In  your  posi- 
tion to  promote  the  passage  of  such  an  act 
through  Congress. 

Michigan  Stat«  Asbocutiow 

or  SXTPEHVISORS, 

J,  ScHZPEHS,  Secretary. 


Resolution  of  State  Association  of 
Supenrisort 


Point  Rationing  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL.  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  liOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  resolution  dealing  with  a  ques- 
tion which  should  be  considered  without 
delay  by  this  Congress.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Michigan  State  Associa- 
tion of  Supervisors  in  session  at  Lansing, 
January  27,  1943.  foUows: 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has.  through  purchace  or  condemnation,  ac- 
quired many  parcels  of  lands  in  the  cities, 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15. 1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana  I  present  a  Joint 
memorial  to  Congress  requesting  that  ra- 
tioning authorities  provide  sufficient  food 
supplies  essential  to  maintain  ranch. 
mining,  and  logging  operations  in  our 
State.  The  continued  working  of  these 
industries  Is  essential  to  our  war  effort. 
However,  due  to  great  distances  and  poor 
transportation  faculties  over  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  year,  it  Is  necessary  that 
they  depend  on  canned  goods  for  their 
supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  lack  of  storage  and 
refrigeration  facilities  which  must  be 
considered.  It  is  imperative  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  alleviate  this  critical 
situation  so  that  these  producers  of 
vital  materials  can  remain  in  business. 
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It  has  been  announced  that  40.3  pounds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  u  to  be  estab- 
hihed  as  the  annual  por  capita  allow- 
ance for  the  Nation.  Montana's  actual 
consumption  is  at  least  lour  times  great- 
er than  this. 

To  overcome  thi.s  discrepancy  and  to 
Iron  out  an  unfair  situation  I  urge  that 
point  rationing  be  based  oi\  the  per 
capita  consumption  in  each  State  for  the 
previous  year  and  that  the  State  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration  through  its  local 
rationing  boards  be  granted  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  provide  sufficient  food 
supplies  e.«;.sentlal  to  maintain  mining, 
ioggin?,  and  ranch  production. 

The  joint  memorial  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  15 

Whereas  the  producUon  of  ni»»at  and  fiber 
Is  p>sfntlp.l  to  thp  war  effort:  and 

Whereas  m:\ny  Montana  mine  and  lop;g:rg 
operato!?.  rancherfl.  and  farmers  live  tJ'eat 
dJstancea  from  the  soiirce.s  of  their  ford 
stinpllcR:  and 

Whereas  these  essential  Industries  are  en- 
tirely df pendent  nn  canned  goods  for  their 
Biipply  of  fiiiits  and  vegetables;  and 

Whereas  the  extreme  lack  of  transporta- 
tion, storage  and  refrigeration  fncihtioe 
makes  the  u^e  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
lmp<iS6ible.   dvd 

Whereas  a  lack  of  these  necessary  products 
WJld  force  many  producers  out  of  bu«lnes8; 
and 

Whereas  it  has  been  publicly  announced 
that  forty  and  three-tenths  (40  3)  pound.s  of 
these  products  Is  to  be  e-stabllshed  as  the 
annual  per  capita  allowance  for  the  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  Montana's  actual  con'^umptlon  Is 
reliably  estimated  to  be  at  least  four  hundr"d 
percent  (400'  )  more  than  this  allowance; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rr^olied  by  the  Twenty-eighth  Legtilative 
Session  of  the  State  of  MoTitana  (aeriate  and 
house  of  representatives  cour-urrtiiQ) .  That 
tiie  point  raUonlng  system  be  l;a.s<d  on  the 
per  capita  consumption  In  each  State  for  the 
previous  year,  and  that  the  State  OfTlce  of 
Price  Administration  thrruth  Its  loc.il  ratUiii- 
liit;  boards  b««  grantt  d  the  ncie-sary  authority 
to  prov.fte  RUlBclent  tixiH  supplies  rn'fiiMal 
tf»  rn-Tintiilri  ni'i.InK  l^jjKlrii^  and  r«n' h  j.ro- 
OiirtJrTi     nnO   ^x'  It  UiTtfun 

Hf^lr't'd.  Th«l  th«  f"llf/wlrt(f  be  m^mofinl- 
l7»-'l  tb»i  MoriorohlM  Jnrn*"*  V  llvi'."«  f- 
ttitnie  Kmbilr/n'i'.fi  r>ir<''  r  >T.i,i,.-.t  M 
|Jf"wn,  MMiiorml  Dtr^'t'T  of  (tttiim  of  I'  i<« 
AdmlniktriiMon:  Clatida  |(  V^uliMrd  M<<r<" 
trtry  of  Aijru  uHur«;  lUiy  V  M»-ii'iri<li.-K n  f  - '1 
I):»trll,UHoii  Adfiilijlut/iil'r  HutuVrii  l;i.;.iox 
K  WMm  m  nnd  jAtntn  W.  MuBRAr  urul  0/ti> 
f  r-Mxrieii  Jamk*  tf  O'Connor  umU  VfiKr  Mann* 
Mrin  to  take  Into  rnniiderHtioii  condniMin 
peculiar  U)  Mil  mlnlnf,  lumb«rrtnK  and  ran^e 
fitatea  txi  the  point  ratKiuuiK  prugram. 


Our   G««l   Ii   Maximum   Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
many  Americans  are  challenging  the 
post-war  program  presented  by  the  Na- 
tlCMial  Resources  PlanninK  Board.    Their 


program  Is  to  be  built  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  debt.  According  to  history,  a 
system  of  this  kind  has  always  led  to 
dictatorship.  We  must  not  borrow  our 
way  to  dictatorship.  It  is  the  goo.se 
step  to  every  aspect  of  American  life. 
We  must  maintain  our  American  way 
of  life  and  prespr^'e  it  for  those  who 
subscribe  to  it  and  participate  In  it.  No 
elected  official  or  appointed  bureaucrat 
has  the  rr-'ht  to  abolish  that  for  whicii 
millions  of  American  boys  are  fightintx. 
The  greatest  defense  any  nation  can 
have  is  a  strong  internal  economy.  We 
must  have  le.ss  internal  hatred,  le.ss  in- 
ternal strife  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  between  race  and  creed.  Perhaps 
our  greatcot  internal  weakness  is  the 
tremendous  power  which  the  bureau- 
crats wield  over  the  Americun  people. 
I  sps^ak  plainly  for  I  do  not  want  you 
to  be  deceived  about  the  difficulties  of 
tlie  future.  It  is  our  Job  to  continue 
the  Am?ncan  .system — a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  peopio,  and  for  the 
people. 

The  capital!. ;tic  .^y.stcm  is  the  only  sys- 
tem which  has  stood  the  Lest  of  time  ar.d 
which  has  properly  rewarded  individuu,! 
initia.Live.  ability,  and  ambition.  It  ha.s 
given  us  th^  highest  standard  of  llvins  in 
the  world.  The  American  system  of  free 
competition  and  private  enterprise  is 
better  than  anything  that  has  been  of- 
fered as  a  substitute.  It  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  IS  responsive  to  the  d"mands  t.f 
progress  and  to  the  requirements  of  the 
common  welfare.  It  h.xs  made  mistakes, 
but  it  has  not  failed  to  coirect  its  meth- 
od.-^ w.hrn  the  rl^ht  remedy  was  found. 

We  can  build  a  better  America  when- 
ever all  of  our  groups  accept  the  solemn 
re.'pon^ibiliiy  of  trying  to  build  the  eco- 
nomic phages  of  our  Republic.  A  nation. 
like  a  fiimily,  cannot  exist  unless  th(.re 
Is  mutual  r( '  pect.  confidence,  and  under- 
.^t<".ndinc.  In  our  stnigKle  for  JiLstice.  we 
Rho'ild  t'-m^KT  onr  d.-ires  with  a  .«ten.se 
of  fnirne-  ;  for  othei  Kroiip.^.  We  mu-t 
*tnnd  tin'ff^d  for  fh»'  fu»'ire.  and  pII  can 
ben'^flt  If  all  will  isffVe,  We  mu.'t  «4erk  to 
corri'^  <rir  r'robUm=;  in  If'"  American 
'■  •',  o,'  i<'i)ii  I fn<  nt,  «iblirjitu»n,  iind  v/ilh 
it   1(V>     T.'I    )i'l()  ((v   fn,\\ry, 

Tod'v  ih<Mi-  u  M  utitwinu  r^-''ntfTi<'fil 
of  til'-  A.',  'can  {»<■,, [,\i'  loAUid  Ufili>n 
Itibor,  Ufiioti  lutior  t«h'Hjld  b<  f-k  to  nmr.. 
t'-racf  lui'l  try  to  v>iu  buck  tlial  i>n\Un'\ 
of  public  confidence  which  it  h  ^  io  < 
Unlcs.s  this  Is  dor.4»  now,  labor  itMy  loc 
home  of  thu.e  hard-won  bu.>u-  piiiK  if)'-  s 
which  took  M)  many  v  :>'^  to  otubli  !i. 
Labor  .'hoLlcl  cooperate  nion'  with  indus- 
ti  v  and  nut  depend  too  much  upon  tin- 
Govenuncnt  for  protection.  Industry, 
labor,  and  ac:lrulture  mif^f  unite  to  pi(>- 
vent  regimentation  and  seizure  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  union.->  by  the  bureau- 
crots  in  W;a.'--.hinpton. 

Over  95  p<>rcent  of  the  American  work- 
ers are  dolne  a  real  Job  in  our  war  effort. 
The  preat  mass  of  labor  Is  made  up  of 
mothers,  fathers,  wives,  sweethearts,  and 
relatives  of  our  boys,  who  are  f^shtlnR  in 
the  front  line.s  to  win  this  war  Our 
workers  In  airplane  plants  produced 
5,500  planes  In  the  month  of  February 
and  the  shipbuilding  prog  ram  is  far 
ahead  of  .schedule.  In  many  other 
plants  they  are  doing  a  R.eat  job  In  turn- 


ing out  tanks,  guns,  and  war  materials. 
These  workers  are  al.so  playinR  a  great 
part  in  buying  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  War  bonds  and  stamps. 

The  American  workers  want  to  be  led, 
not  driven.  The  successful  employer 
must  win  the  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployees. More  than  90  percent  of  our 
labor  disputes  are  the  result  of  misun- 
derstanding. To  secure  the  best  result^, 
a  business  should  adopt  nnd  practice 
such  policies  which  would  bring  about  a 
condition  of  mutual  confidence  and 
create  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  of  real 
cooperation  between  the  members  of  its 
working  organization,  its  customers.  Its 
stockholders,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
communities  in  which  its  plants  are  lo- 
cated. It  is  therefore  the  responsibility 
of  our  industrial  leaders  to  devise  plans 
v.hereby  the  rank  and  fUe  can  secure 
from  tho.se  in  whom  they  have  corfl- 
dence  and  who  from  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience are  qualified  to  talk,  a  clear  and 
sample  explanation  of  the  problem  of 
business  as  they  relate  to  financing,  pro- 
ducing and  marketing.  Any  business 
can  win  the  confidence  of  its  employees 
if  it  proves  that  the  management  realizes 
its  responsibilities  and  will  see  to  it  that 
th.c  workers  do  receive  a  square  deal,  I 
belice  tliat  free  manafrem.ent  and  free 
labor,  each  doing  its  part  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Government  can  outproduce 
any  economy  In  which  labor  is  enslaved 
and  management  shackled. 

I  realize  that  we  have  some  racketeer 
labor  leaders  and  some  shirkers  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor,  but  we  also 
have  them  in  other  fields.  Many  have 
criticized  labor  for  receiving  big  wages, 
but  the  facts  are,  millions  of  workers, 
due  to  increase  in  prices,  are  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  Millions  are  receiving  les.s  than 
75  cent.5  per  hour.  Some  defense  work- 
ers in  my  dl.'^trict  make  le.sa  thj;n  50  centa 
per  hour. 

I  believe  thei^e  racketeer  bbor  Uader* 
nnd  5^.hirVer»  should  be  lnvestlfc:iU;d, 
Ihli  »mnll  rrotip  ha*  rauj^'d  the  low*  of 
"jhip^,  pUmfx,  and  other  war  m^le-rlalfl, 
Th"  r'-nl  hibor  l';vder«i  nnd  th~  tnnk  and 
t)U'  Rff  di^-u'itirti  with  th««»<'  r»ejt<tr«'ri». 
The  Mo'jv  Commit t*'»«  on  L«b<jr  »hmjld 
\)«i  uuihoii/i'd  by  Cunuri'*!*  to  inv^riujat^j 
ttbMrnte'  !;.fn,  ^tflkeJ,  nnd  ^low-duwnh  la 
war  pUnt;(.  I  urn  certmn  that  Dmaniutd 
labor  would  welcome  *uch  an  Investiga- 
tion. ThU  committee  would  dig  out  the 
facts  promptly  and  Impartially. 

In  order  to  get  additional  data  on  the.se 
racketeer  labor  leaders,  who  are  charging 
war-plant  workers  larre  initiation  fees 
and  dues  and  who  are  hiring  men  and 
discharging  them  after  they  have  paid  up 
their  Initiation  fees,  I  have  Introduced 
H,  R.  1483.  This  bill  is  directed  to  get 
information  about  this  .small  group  of 
un-Amerlcans  who  are  causing  the  dam- 
age, by  their  very  acts,  which  will  in  time 
wreck  the  labor  unions.  My  bill  provides 
that  all  labor  unions  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  shall  furnish  certain  Informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  such  as 
the  name  of  the  organization,  ofBce  ad- 
dress, name  of  ofBcers,  total  number  of 
members,  fee  charged  for  member.'^hip, 
dues,  total  cash  receipts,  total  expendi- 
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tures.  salary  of  each  officer,  all  sissets  and 
liabilities,  and  the  number  of  affiliated 
organizations. 

I  believe  that  all  labor  organizations 
should  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
twice  a  year.  Every  union  member 
should  be  entitled  to  a  report  from  his 
national  and  local  union.  However,  some 
unions  do  report  to  their  membership 
periodically. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  labor  organization  to 
make  a  political  contribution  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  of  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  electors  or  Sen- 
ators or  Representatives,  or  Delegates 
or  Resident  Commissioners  to  Congress. 
Further,  the  bUl  makes  It  unlawful  for 
any  candidate.  poUtical  committee,  or 
other  person  to  accept  or  receive  any 
contribution  prohibited  by  this  section. 
It  is  certainly  unfair  for  union  head- 
quarters to  take  part  of  the  union  funds 
that  have  been  made  up  from  some  mem- 
bers that  are  Democrats  and  contribute 
to  the  Republican  Party  or  vice  versa. 
When  this  law  is  enacted  every  union 
member,  regardless  of  poUtical  faith,  wUl 
be  on  an  equal  basis.      This  law  will 
prohibit  contributions  to  any  political 
party.                                              ^.             , 
We  must  have  this  information  and 
Investigation  in  order  to  increase  pro- 
duction  of  war   materials.      We   must 
reach  our  goal,  which  is  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum production  with  the  least  amount 
of  delay.    Let  uf  gi  e  credit  to  that  great 
portion  of  loyal  American  workers,  who 
are  doing  a  real  Job  and  inve.stigate  that 
small  group  who  have  been  delaying  pro- 
duction.   Time  is  the  essence  of  victory. 
Every  day  we  move  closer  to  victor>'— 
every  hour  we  save  shortens  the  war. 
which  in  turn  will  save  thousands  of 
American  boys'  lives.    What  further  in- 
spiration do  we  need?  

Lest  we  forget  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  when  he  said: 

If  *•  do  not  fn»k«  common  cause  to  sbv« 
lb«  r^od  oW  ihlp  of  lb«  Union  on  tl.i*  *oy- 
utP.  nobody  win  h»*«  »  ch«nc«  to  pilot  hft 
on  anolb^f  vor»f*' 

TTils  OoxertMnrnt  of  tmrn  in  your  »tiJp, 
my  »hip,  and  our  «»hlp,  Lrt  iw  run  it  the 
American  way.  America  u  «»lin  tjw  hoj>« 
of  the  tret  people  of  the  world.  TWe 
hope  of  tlie  world  lies  In  freemen,  for 
only  freemen  can  establlfch  peace  and 
security. 


Ad<ircii  of  the  GoTcrnor  of  Hawaii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

DSl-lCAT*   nOU    HAWAII 

IN  THl  HOUST  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai,  March  15. 1943  , 
Mr,  PARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
REcoao,  I  include  the  following  message 
of  the  Honorable  Ingram  M.  Stalnback, 
Governor  of  HawaU.  deUvered  February 
17  1943,  at  the  Joint  session  of  the  two 
houses   of    the   Twenty-second   Hawaii 


Legislature,  assembled  in  the  Territorial 
house  of  representatives: 

Pellow  citlzena  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  you  meet  today  in  a  war- 
torn  world,  a  world  torn  by  the  bitter  struggle 
for  the  survival  of  free  nations  and  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  a  war  in  which 
our  very  national  existence  is  at  stake. 

As  the  legislative  body  of  this  bastion  of 
the  Pacific  your  responsibility  is  great,  the 
responsibility  to  so  adjust  the  laws  and  life  of 
this  community  to  meet  best  the  shock  of 
war  to  make  most  effective  the  total  re- 
sources of  this  Territory  in  this  struggle. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  measure  up 
to  this  responsibility  and  work  patriotically, 
carefuUy  and  paUently  with  your  executive 
to  this  end. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  present  in  this  mes- 
sage all  the  recommendations  I  deem  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  common  problems.  Addi- 
tional requests  will  be  referred  to  you  from 
time  to  time  during  this  session. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  shall  at  all  times  welcome  your  officers, 
your  committees,  and  the  members  individ- 
ually for  consultation  on  our  mutual  prob- 
lems and  I  myself  shall  feci  free  to  consult 
you  frequently  and  avail  myself  of  your  coun- 
sel and  advice. 

EFFECT   or   WAa  ON   TEERrTORIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Every  Territorial  department  and  agency 
has  felt  the  impact  of  war.  Many  employees 
resigned  their  positions  to  enter  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  to  do  special 
defense  work,  many  to  take  up  more  lucrative 
positions  in  private  business  and  others  have 
evacuated  to  the  mainland. 

Scarcity  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment have  handicapped  many  departments. 
Priorities  on  certain  essential  items  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies  have  slowed  down  depart- 
mental operations.  ^  ♦„., 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  here  in  detail 
the  actual  effect  upon  each  department,  but 
summarize  by  saying  that  all  have  had  to 
revise  and  adapt  their  programs  and  policies 
to  the  war  emergency. 


CIVIUAN  DXriNSE 

Act  24    upecUl  session   laws  of   1941,   the 
Hawaii  Defense  Act,  glvc»  the  Governor  ex- 
traordlnary  powers  to  aid  in  protecting  the    1 
Territory  against  enemy  atuck  and  to  deal 
with  th«  public  •mergenry 

«vent»  h«*«  protrd  th#  wl»dnm  and  UiTp- 
dlKbl  rrf  th#  lefldtniur*  In  »M»f'tinit  ihU  Uw,  1 
A  f^ouwt  will  b#  mwl*  \n^*t  ihxt  f»-fl«ln 
^mfti(ir,^ttiH>  b*  m«d«  ut  t».n  nn  tat  th*  pur- 
p.^  of  t\uritf\tiu  una  »tfi.»ii<ii»^ni»ni  it# 
pr(/vi»;i"n«  ,        ^  , 

VuiWr  this  net  the  <'m/^  «f  'Iviluri  dif^nw* 
WM)  fctt  up  and  aim)  lUf  'I«friiU/r;«il  auind  wm 
org«nl/^d,  equlppfd,  and  ct.lled   luty  ticiivt 

ficrvicc 

To  carry  out  thU  action  an  appropriation 
of  SI  ftCO  OCO  wft*  made  available  and  an  addl- 
tlonal  150,000  for  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Territorial  guard. 

These  sums  were  clearly  Inadequate  for 
these  purposes  Fortunately,  •15.000.000  was 
allocated  to  Hawaii  by  the  President  of  ths 
United  States  through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  protection  and  safe^ardlng 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

The    accomplishment   of   the   civilian   de- 
fense during  the  past  >ear  Is  a  matter   of 
public  record  and  scarcely   needs   repetition 
here     Construction   of    bomb -splinter-proof 
shelters,     hospital     auxiliaries,     evacuation 
units,  first-Bid  sUtlons.  and  gas  decontami- 
nation stations  have  been  largely  completed. 
Blood-plasma  banks,  alr-rald  wardens,  fire- 
fighting  unlU,  and  police  reserves  have  been 
created,  and  many  other  activities  have  been 
organized    Into    a    highly    efficient    machine 
which  day  and  night  is  on  the  alert  to  per- 
form lU  usks  swiftly  and  efllclenily  ia  any 
emergency. 


Volunteer  armed  units  have  been  organlKd 
and  are  being  trained  under  Army  super- 
vision and  instruction.  These  activlUes 
have  involved  a  monthly  expenditure  of  about 

$500,000.  ^     _ 

It  would  be  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to  wholly  finance  these  projects;  Fed- 
eral aid  is  absolutely  necessary^  ^,.rr^twi 
The  remaining  balance  In  the  $15,000,000 
appropriation  by  the  President  is  approxi- 
mately $7,500,000.  but  of  this  amount  ap- 
proximately $5,000,000  will  lapse  on  June  30. 

1943. 

I  shall  exert  every  effort  to  have  the  ap- 
propriation extended  and,  if  need  *>••»"- 
creased.  Notwithstanding  the  grant  cf  Fed- 
eral funds.  I  believe  that  some  appropria- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  Territory  for 
financing  the  activities  of  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  civilian  defense. 

I  recommend  that  the  Icglslatuie  consider 
the  appropriation  of  at  least  $2,000,000  for 
tills  purpose. 

HEALTH 

The  Territory  has  been  fortunate  that  Uie 
war  with  its  attendant  increases  In  popula- 
tion through  large  Increases  of  millUry  and 
defense  personnel  and  disruption  of  the  es- 
tablished routine  of  living,  has  not  g.ven 
rise  to  epidemics  or  health  problems  of  a 
most  serious  nature. 

What  the  future  holds  it  Is  Impossible  to 
foretell,  but  every  effort  Is  being  meds  to 
institute  safeguards  and  to  apply  public- 
health  measvires  to  prevent  the  development 
and  spread  of  diseases. 

Closer  supervision  of  water  and  sewage 
systems,  of  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
garbage,  more  rigid  inspection  and  control 
over  food  manufacturing  and  dispensing  es- 
tablishments, of  the  housing  facilities  and 
sanitation  In  general,  closer  supervislori  of 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
ccmmimlcable  diseases,  immunization  of  the 
entire  population  against  typhoid  and  para- 
tvphold  fevers  and  smallpox,  the  expansion  or 
th'  treatment  of  venereal  dlsaases.  and  many 
other  safeguards  have  become  necessary  over 
the  past  year  to  protect  the  public  health  In 
Hawaii. 

BTnWKT  AND  nUAWCX 

I  am  submitting  to  you  In  a  separate  docu- 
ment the  budget  for  the  next  blennlum.  The 
present  financial  condition  of  the  Territory 
Is  excellent. 

It  IS  estimates  that  the  Terrlioryw»"  »»•*• 
•  surplus  of  »ppfo«liiMitelt  $6fiO0X)O0  on 
I  Jun*  ao,  lt4J»,  the  etid  t/t  tM  pree«it  nvel 
*s«r  Wmr^0r.  we  mtiei  twrt  be  m»»M«d  wr 
thin  surplus  into  thinking  the  TerfJU/fy  will 
c'munw  ui  f«!*'lv#  m  the  fuiuf*  retenuee 
oM  the  t>*«=i«  nt  this  ft\mmin\  peri/»d, 

W^M^i  the  hug*  tuttttumiUtti  iMt/gfams  rn 
Army  and  Hsvy  tud  a»uJ  the  Urge  e«P«=n4»- 
tures  tor  both  Ub'^r  and  matmals  \n  IM 
Territory  ceawt,  tjvrie  nectfcsunly  wlU  oe  • 
ceruin  and  marked  decrease  in  Terrltorml 

revenues  ,,  „  »>. 

We  must  provide  for  this  contingency  Djr 
accumulating  during  these  fat  years  a  siz- 
able surplus  to  be  available  for  the  lean  yeare 

sure  to  come. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  appropriate 
leaislctlon  be  considered  setting  up  a  por- 
tion of  our  surplus  funds  into  a  reserve  ac- 
count to  be  available  for  future  emergencies. 

Such  a  fund  would  be  utilized  not  only  to 
take  care  of  the  loss  ol  Territorial  revenues 
when  the  large  emergency  works  cease  but 
would  be  available  to  cushion  the  economic 
fall  by  Uking  up  the  slack  in  unemployment 
and  utilizing  such  funds  for  construction  of 
needed  public  works  throughout  the  Terri- 

^It  U  obvious  that  any  estimate  of  revenue, 
for  l»43-45  blennlum  can  be  little  more  than 
a  guess— too  many  oontUigencles  exUt  to 
make  any  reasonably  certam  estimate. 

Also  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  living  cosU 
have  risen  sharply  during  the  last  lew  yea:t 
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and  aHowancp  must  be  made  to  take  care  of 
svich  Increased  wa^es  and  cost  of  materlala 
and  supplies 

PUBUC    IMPHOVEMINTS 

The  war  haa  Interrupted  the  normal  pro- 
gram of  public  improvements  which,  when 
the  emergency  ends,  will  be  more  preaslng 
than  ever 

These  Improven^ents  Include  reconstruc- 
tion of  roads  and  new  r()ad8.  Territorial  air- 
ports, extension  oi  low-cost  housing  lacil- 
Itlt's.  Terntoruil  harbor,  wharf,  and  ware- 
house facilities. 

T^ip  8horta^e  ot  both  materials  and  labor 
caused  by  the  present  war  emorgcnry  makes 
It  Impossible  to  undertake  these  at  this  time, 
but  there  l.s  need  for  early  rxtenKive  study 
of  these  problems  and  adtf|uate  appropria- 
tions so  that  when  the  emergency  ends  the 
Improvements  can  hs  piompiiy  undertaken. 

In  this  connection  you  sht.uld  t;lve  conrld- 
eratlon  to  miikint;  nn  approprialton  for  the 
Territorial  plann:nf»  board  i.o  as  to  enable  It 
to  profK-rly  function. 

The  health  department  has  been  fortunate 
In  receiving  the  us-sistaiice  and  cooperation 
In  this  reK'i''d  '^"t  "nly  from  tlse  United 
States  Pubilc  H.^aJth  Service  and  other  Fed- 
eTitl  apencies.  but  also  from  the  department 
surgeon,  heaciqu.'.rters.  Hawaiian  Depai  tnient. 
This  has  lnclud;*d  the  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel to  the  b<  ard  of  health  We  are  for- 
tunate m  receiving;  such  active  c«j<>peratlc>n 
from  the  military  HUthoriiles,  particulu-ly  in 
view  of  the  shortage  throughout  the  Ti  rri- 
tory  of  doctors,  niu^ses.  inspectors,  and 
trained  personnel  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion. 

The  military  authorities  fully  realize  that 
the  health  problem  of  the  Tfrritory  is  a  Joint 
one  In  which  they  are  as  vitally  intcresttd 
as  the  civilians  icr  epidemics  find  di.seases  are 
no  respecters  of  p«'rsons  or  occupations. 
There  must  be  no  let  down   In   this  respect. 

I  therefore  ask  you  to  give  your  special 
attention  to  the  financial  rwiulrements  to 
thoroughly  safeguard  the  health  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

EDUC.\TroN 

Our  school  df'partment.  includ;!^?  the  Ui.l- 
Terslty  of  Hawaii,  as  our  other  department.^, 
has  had  to  adjust  Itself  to  the  shixk  of  wst 
and  to  reiKlering  every  aid  in  defense  of  tlie 
country 

Ab<^ut  800  units — classrooms,  cafeterias, 
laboratories,  storerooms,  etc — were  given  up 
by  the  schools  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
or  other  agencies  connected  with  the  war 
effort.  To  meet  this  shorti»ge  new  facilities 
had  to  be  acquired  In  private  hom»^s,  churches, 
social   halls,   and  forelgn-lancuai?e  schocl.s 

The  public-school  system  hiis  geared  Itself 
to  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  war  and 
while  our  educational  8>-stem  must  be  stream- 
lined and  many  sacrifices  must  be  made  to 
lit  our  young  people  to  nght  the  war.  yet  we 
must  not  lope  .-l^ht  cf  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tlntuition  of  our  civiUaatlon  depends  upon 
the  training  and  education  of  our  youth. 
They  must  b«  fitted  to  take  up  the  resp<insl- 
bilUies:  they  must  bo  livsttllcd  with  the  firm 
foundation  of  Americanism,  with  a  knowledge 
of  our  history  and  of  our  Institutions. 

In  this  connection  I  recommend  that  for- 
eign-language schools  be  regulated  and  con- 
trolled. We  should  permit  no  foreign  coun- 
try to  send  in  Us  prlest.s  and  teachers  and 
through  the  noedlum  of  languai^e  schools 
teach  disloyalty  to  Americans  of  alien  parent- 
age and  Inculcate  In  young  Americans  beliefs 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Ainerlcanlsm . 

It  Is  of  utm.ost  importance  that  American 
children  In  their  early  and  formative  years 
]«am  the  culture  and  language  of  America, 
unfettered  by  the  connicta  of  an  alien  culture 
or  loyalty.  I  believe  legislation  In  this  field 
can  ba  constitutionally  accomplished. 


Foreign  languages  can  and  should  be  taught 
In  our  public  schools  and  in  private  schools 
where  the  medium  of  Instruction  is  English. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  educational 
program  be  extended  to  Include  the  establish- 
ment both  of  public  kindergartens  and  day 
care  centers.  Such  establishment  will  aid  In 
the  complete  Americanization  of  our  children 
of  alien  parents  and  will  help  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  care  of  young  children  where 
mothers  have  been  drawn  Into  Industry. 

Carelul  con.slderatlon  should  be  given  to 
the  matter  of  removing,  or  at  least  relaxing, 
residence  requirements  for  appointment  of 
teachers  In  pubilc  schools  There  are  many 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  such  o'.it5!r"e 
per.'.onneI;  there  are  many  disadvantages  to 
an  Inbred  school  system,  particularly  In  an 
l.sulated  community  where  .m)  many  of  the 
pupils  are  children  of  ahen  parents.  I  ask 
that  you  give  thl.s  matter  your  careful  at- 
tention. 

II^STITUTIOVS 

War  conditions  have  added  to  the  problems 
of  the  department  of  lii.st.itutlons.  Every  In- 
stitution U  short-handed.  However,  the  de- 
partment, with  Its  limited  facilities,  has 
operated  wltJi  efflclency  and  has  also  rendered 
vaiuuble  aid  Uj  the  military  and  defense 
ak;encles.  At  the  Territorial  hospital  casual- 
ties w>^re  received  and  treated  and  In  Janu- 
ary 1942  an  extensive  construction  and  altcr- 
a'lon  pn>gram  was  Instituted  to  provide  la- 
cilities  for  tile  Army.  ImpiovemcnLs  should 
be  made  forthwith  at  the  Territorial  hospiLai 
for  the  insane. 

The  inmate  population  of  Oahu  Prison  has 
greatly  mcreastd  as  a  res\ilt  of  provcst  court 
commitment.^.  This  lar^;e  increiise  hits  re- 
sulted In  an  acute  8hort.H;e  of  ^,uaidi,  wlucli 
should  be  corrected  Immediately. 

PirBLir    WTLr\RS 

This  department,  like  other  dep'irtment.". 
has  felt  the  .strain  of  war  conditions  and  has 
h.'.d  new  duties  thrust  upon  it. 

RiTommendatlnns  will  be  made  for  legis- 
lation t;lvln^  the  department  broader  and 
more  flexible  powers  that  will  enable  it  to 
perform  Its  functions  more  effectively. 

t.4Bcm 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  Isbor  prob- 
lem !.>;  a  serious  one  all  over  the  United  State", 
but  we  In  Hawaii  hnve  problems  of  man- 
power far  more  nrute  than  exl'^t  on  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States,  that  contro's  inn«t 
be  exercts'xl  which  will  make  the  m^st  ac!- 
vantar;p<ius  ust>  of  all  labor  and  prevent,  so 
far  as  possible,  rrctirrent  separations  from 
employment,  yet  at  the  same  time  ivs.sure  to 
Inbdf  fair  and  equitable  treatment  in  accord- 
ance With  democratic  pi-ocesses 

I  propose  to  utilize  existing  legislation  In 
connection  with  Federal  agencies  to  accom- 
plish this  end  Pofsibly  additional  lepl.sla- 
tion  will  be  required  If  we  so  find,  it  will 
be  recommended  by  me  in  the  amendments 
to  the  Hawaii  I>>fens*  Act 

To  meet  the  labor  problems  tha  are  bound 
to  an.'-e  we  must  have  the  full  co<iperntlon 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  who  have  drawn  so 
heavily  on  our  existing  manpower  supply.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  cooperation  will  be 
readily  obtained. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    AND   CLAS.SiriCATION 

As  I  have  polntetl  out.  the  war  has  serl- 
ou^ly  les.-'eneU  the  avaUable  material  for  Ter- 
ritorial employment,  due  both  to  employees 
leaving  for  defense  projects  or  for  private 
enterprise  where  the  pay  is  much  higher  than 
that  offered  by  the  Territor>' 

I  regret  to  report  that  cur  civil  service 
commission  seemed  unable  to  appreciate  and 
properly  meet  the  chunged  conditions.  After 
several  meetings  and  consulutions  with  this 
commission,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  mem- 
bers were  hopelessly  at  odds  and  unable  to 
Xuncuoa.    I  thereloi-e  pointed  out  to  them 


that  while  I  did  not  question  the  good  faltb 
uf  any  one  of  them,  and  would  not  attempt 

to  lay  the  blame  for  the  existing  conditions 
upon  any  one  of  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
a  condition  existed  wh:ch  could  be  cured  only 
by  the  resignation  of  all  the  members  and 
the  appointment  of  an  entirely  new  com- 
mission, which  would  start  afre.sh  without 
any  trace  of  clashing  personalities. 

Two  of  the  members  have  submitted  their 
re.signation.'i.  but  the  third  refu.>ed  to  resign. 
A  ctire  will  liave  to  be  found  for  the  existing 
situation. 

In  respect  to  replacement,  it  Is  apparent 
that  under  the  existing  conditions  civtl- 
servlce  quaiiftcatloruF  and  elli^lbllity  recjulre- 
ments  have  tended  to  impede  the  oper.itlon 
of  governmental  agencies  I  am  not  opposed 
to  civil  8er\ice.  but  believe  In  It  wholeheart- 
edly under  proper  circum.stantes  if  properly 
adminis's-ered.  The  government  does  not 
exist  for  jlvll  service;  rather  civil  aervtc© 
should  exist  as  an  aid  to  good  government, 
and  where  it  threatens  to  impede  govern- 
mental procetis«ia  It  shoiild  give  way  for  tlie 
time  being. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  you  should 
seriously  consider  the  suspen.^on  for  the  du- 
ration oi  the  pre?«nt  emergency  of  qualiflra- 
ticns.  examinations,  and  ell^lblltty  require- 
ments of  civM  service,  so  that  the  depart- 
ment heads  may  malte  Immediate  appoint- 
ments and  replacements  in  their  respectiv* 
departments.  Such  action  would  not  disturb 
the  civil-.-^ervice  status  and  rights  of  present 
employees  nor  prevent  such  emergency  em- 
ployees from  later  qualifying  under  the  Civil 
Service  Act 

In  connection  with  classification  and  rates 
of  pay.  r  rail  to  the  attention  of  the  If^lsln- 
ture  the  rule  made  by  me  authorlrlng  the 
psj-ment  of  additional  compensation  to  em- 
ployees earning  $310  per  month  or  len. 
Such  action  on  my  part  was  au  emergency 
matter  to  permit  the  continued  e/Bcient 
operation  of  the  gijVernnM»iit.  This  did  not 
purport  to  be  an  adjustment  of  all  salarlea 
to  mevn  the  increased  costs  of  living  through- 
out the  Territory.  Tlils  bonus  is  to  continue 
only  until  the  legislature  has  hud  cpportu- 
nlty  to  act  upon  the  matter. 

ACRICfLTURE 

l!.i.,;iii  is  essenually  an  a;^icuUural  com- 
munity, agriculture  being  tlie  ba.-i*  of  cur 
economic  life.  Its  scientific  development 
throughout  the  Territory  cannot  be  over- 
empha-'lzed 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  In  the 
production  of  our  pruicipal  crops,  and  scien- 
lific  advance.;;  lu  the  cultlvuUcn  uf  sugar  and 
pineapples  huve  attained  world  renown  An 
understandable  but  short-s.ghted  pcliry  has 
led  us  to  le-an  upon  two  crops  that  have 
proved  profitable  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
that  would  have  made  us  self-stifncient 

We  have  nec-Iected  the  basic  problem  of 
the  production  of  food  necessary  for  cur  daily 
existence  and  have  leaned  heavily  on  impor- 
tation from  the  mainland.  At  this  particu- 
lar time  it  Is  highly  Important  that  we  pu» 
our  best  brains  into  the  production  of  food, 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  tha 
Territory.  The  Increase  lu  population,  the 
problems  of  transportation  and  importation 
of  food.'-tufTs  from  ctmlinental  United  States 
have  served  to  accentuate  and  aggravate  our 
food  problem. 

I  re-ret  to  say  that  during  this  very  criti  1 
period  since  December  7.  1941.  we  have  faUed 
to  meet  the  problem  presented  This  prob- 
lem must  be  niet  In  a  satisfactory  manner, 
not  only  for  the  present  emergency,  but  as  a 
long-range  policy  In  our  economic  life  after 
the  war 

This  problem  Is  now  acute  It  Is  esaential 
that  we  take  stepw  at  once  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  food  for  our  dally  use.  Small 
farmers  mut.i  be  encournged;  there  U  ample 
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land   throuehout  this  Territory  available  for 
thi.s  purpose,  and.  If  necessary,  some  of  the 
maiKina!   lunds   presently   used   for   the   pro- 
duction o!  our  major  crops  could  be  diverted    , 
for  this  essen'i  il  p'lrpose 

At  tVie  presert  time  we  are  using  Federal 
funds  for  this  purp-^se  The-e  may  not  be 
available  niter  July  1  of  thl-  year,  hence  ade- 
quate provi.<ion  shoi-.ld  be  made  by  the  Terri- 
tory tor  the  piirpo.'-e  of  nnancing  food  pro- 
duction and  di.-.tribution. 

TAXATION 

The  urcat  influx  of  war  workers  and  others 
Into  the  Territory  and  the  unpiecedenled 
amount  of  buvmg  resultinc  from  the  great 
How  ol  wealth  into  the  Territory  un  account 
ol  the  detente  construction  has  resulted  in 
the  tax  office  en:oying  the  biggest  year  in  its 
history.  The  otfice  consequently  needs  ex- 
pansion In  perbonnel  and  fBciUties  t-u  that 
taxes  may  be  collected  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency. 

A  -tudy  siiould  be  made  of  e.xemptions  of 
real  proper* V  The  amount  of  real  property 
that  escapes" ti.x;'lioii  due  to  the  ever  expand- 
ing list  ol  exemptions,  has  become  a  s- nous 
problem.  A  casual  examination  ol  the  ex- 
emp-ions  ss  set  forth  in  chapter  61.  Revised 
Law.>  of  Haw..  11  1935.  shows  the  extent  of 
real  proierty  escaping  taxation. 

Net  only  do  I  consider  such  exemptions  un- 
desirable from  an  economic  standpoint,  but 
of  doubilul  validity  under  section  55  of  the 
organic  act.  As  the  law  now  stands,  even 
bus:ne8s  prcpe;iy  leased  to  the  United  States 
u,  tax-exempt. 

There  can  be  no  legitimate  reason  for  this 
to  exist  or  continue  To  correct  this  evil.  I 
recommend  that  all  laws  exempting  real  prop- 
erty from  taxation  be  repealed  excepting  only 
real  property  owned  by  the  United  Slates,  the 
Territory,  and  the  counties. 

POLICE   COMMI.SSIONS 

The  ci^'-county  ol  Honolulu  and  the 
county  of' Maui  have  by  leei-'lative  enact- 
ments been  operating  under  p«ilice  commis- 
sions This  pracf.ce  has  proven  itself  far 
•uperior  to  the  sv-tem  of  the  elective  sheriff 
ana  I  stronglv  urj;e  that  you  enact  legisla- 
tion providms?  for  police  commissions  for  the 
county  c(  H..w.iii  and  the  county  of  Kauai. 
At  th>  tin^.e  it  i.^  Imperative  that  our  police 
machinery  operate  with  maximum  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

COC.NTT    ACTIVITIES    AND    FINANCES 

Tlie  .several  counties  of  the  Territory  have 
had  sencus  d.fflculty  In  balancing  their 
bvidjets  f'cm  vear  to  year.  Various  proposals 
have  be?n  m.Vde  to  turn  over  to  the  county 
certain  Territdiial   taxes. 

I  sugeest  that  the  legi-^lature  Investigate 
and  consider  the  feasibility  of  th-  Territory 
taking  ovtr  cerU.in  of  the  burdens  new  im- 
rxx'^eti  upon  the  counties  which  are  primarily 
Territon  1  act.Mt-es,  for  example,  such  as  the 
.upport  and  maintenance  of  the  courts  and 
also  take  over  certain  of  the  functions  and 
activities  of  the  counties,  the  latter  in  the 
interest  cf  both  economy  and  efficiency  as 
well  a-  relieving  the  county  of  considerable 
financial  burden. 


CIRCVIT  COURTS  OF  HAWAH 

The  island  of  Hawaii  has  two  circuit  courts, 
the  fourth  circuit  with  its  se.-^sions  at  Hllo 
and  the  third  circuit  at  Kailua.  This  was 
necessarv  40  years  ago  when  it  took  2  or  3 
days  to'  make  the  Journey  between  these 
pointa  It  is  no  longer  necessary  today  and 
the  business  of  the  island  is  not  too  much 
for  one  efficient  Judge. 

I  recommend  that  the  two  circuits  bo 
combined  under  the  title  of  third  Judicial 
Circuit  but  with  sessions  to  be  held  both  In 
Hllo  and  Kailua. 


1  may  add  that  this  proposed  consolida-  I 
tlon  has  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  As  there  is  an 
exi-sting  vacancy  in  the  fourth  circuit  Judge- 
ship, the  proposed  consolidation  will  meet  no 
legal  objections. 

EQUAL    RIGHTS    COMMISSION 

The  Territorial  Equal  Rights  Commission 
has  proved  its  usefulness  duraig  the  war 
period  in  serving  as  an  official  medium  ol 
Information  and  helping  directly  to  counter- 
act false  and  injurious  rumors  rtflectlng  on 
the  conduct  ol  Hawaii's  ptopk  during  the 
emergency.  The  Commission  is  now  study- 
ing a  plan  ol  representation  at  Wahhingion  . 
and  full  c<xjperation  with  Hawaiis  Delegate 
to  Congress  and  other  officials  ol  the  Terri- 
tory who  may  be  on  missions  there. 

I  recommend  continued  support  of  the 
Commission  as  experience  proves  its  work 
and  scope  will  probably  increase. 

MARTIAL     LAW    AND    MILFTARY     CONTRNMENT 

On  December  7.  1941.  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii  is^^ued  a  proclamation  suspending  the 
prlvilegt  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  de- 
claring martial  law  and  requesting  the  com- 
manding general  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
normally  exercised  by  the  Governor,  the 
powers  normally  exercised  by  Judicial  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Territory,  and  of  the 
counties  and  cities  theieol.  Under  this  un- 
precedented pioclamallo.i  a  military  govern- 
ment was  set  up.  exercising  executive.  Judi- 
cial   and  legislative  functions. 

Under  my  proclamation  issued  February  8 
of  this  year  the  management  ol  civil  affairs 
was  restored  to  civil  authority  as  of  March 
10  except  lor  certain  specified  subjects  which 
are  primarily  of  military  concern.  However. 
martial  law  was  and  will  be  continued  so 
long  as  military  conditions  demand,  as  will 
also  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

This  modification  was  made  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior,  who  agreed  that  military  control 
of  civilian  matters  should  be  thus  modified 
so  as  to  restore  to  a  large  extent  civilian  con- 
trol over  civil  matters. 

The  history  ol  Hawaii  for  the  last  165  years 
has  been  one  of  progress  toward  the  essentials 
of  self-government  by  a  free  and  freedom- 
loving  people.  This  progress,  though  occa- 
sionally retarded  by  temporary  causes,  has 
continued  throughout  the  days  of  the  mon- 
archy the  revolution,  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, the  republic,  of  annexation,  and  of 
the  organized  Territorial  government.  Its 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  history  Is 
no  mean  record.  ,       ,  „        ,. 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
resp<inded  loyally  and  efficiently  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  sudden  war  emergency  and  In 
the  15  months  since  have  shown  their  ca- 
pacity to  meet  these  stern  tests.  For  these 
months  we  have  had  a  military  government. 
S  on  on  March  10,  most  of  the  civilian  func- 
tions Will  be  restored  to  the  civil  authorities. 
This  adds  to  our  responsibilities  as  Americans 
and  citizens  of  the  Territory.  We  must  dem- 
onstrate our  capacities  for  self-government 
equal  to  the  confidence  which  our  national 
officers  have  shown  in  us. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on  the  record 
cf  this  legislature  and  this  administration 
depends  largely  the  future  of  government  In 
Hawaii. 

I  have  profound  faith  in  the  ability  of  Ha- 
waii's people.  I  have  profound  reliance  in  the 
integrity,  courage,  and  will  to  achieve  ol  our 
citizens  and  their  elected  representatives.  I 
have  confidence  we  will  meet  the  challenge 
cf  these  difficult  days,  that  we  will  fully  dem- 
onstrate our  capacity  for  self-government. 
We  shall  not.  we  must  not.  we  will  not.  fail! 

INGKAM     M.     STAINBACK, 

Governor  of  Hawaii. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ( 

OF 

HON.  FRANQS  CASE 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1943 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  HoufC.  I  place  in 
the  Record  my  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  farm  labor,  made  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies, 
during  their  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  96.  March  11.  1943.  Tlic  re- 
marks follow: 

Mr  Case.  Mr  Chairman  the  general  prcb- 
lem  was  well  discussed  by  others  in  the  full 
committee  this  morning.  I  wiU  confine  my- 
self pretty  much  to  specific  suggestions  of 
what  might  be  done. 

The  problem  of  farm  labor  It  seems  to  me 
falls  under  three  headings. 

First    the  stoppage  of  losses  of  farm  labor. 
Second,  the  recruitment  of  new  farm  labor. 
Third,  the  recapture,  possibly,  of  some  of 
the  farm  lat)or  that  has  been  lost. 

Now  under  the  first,  the  stoppage  of  losses. 
I  recognizfc  the  limitations  on  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  meet 
that  problem  and  some  of  these  other  things. 
Yet  In  the  proposed  legislation  before  the  full 
committee  this  morning  there  was  a  su^g-s- 
tion  of  trying  to  make  an  approach  that  was 
wider  than  a  sheer  appropriation  of  money; 
hence  I  venture  to  suggest  recommendations 
in  that  field. 

The  first  thing  would  be  to  recommend 
that  the  locai  selective-service  boards  be  in- 
structed to  take  the  initiative  in  defernng 
the  keymen  on  farms  whose  taking  will  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  farm  as  an  operating 

unit. 

Now  the  draft  boards  may  hesitate  to  do 
that  In  that  case  the  county  defense  boaida 
should  be  requested  to  take  that  initiative. 
The  farm  boys  themselves  hesitate  to  ask  to 
be  deferred  I  would  U  1  were  a  boy  on  the 
farm;  I  would  not  want  to  make  the  decision 
that  I  was  more  Important  ther.  than  car- 
rying a  gun.  The  boys  hesitate  to  do  it.  In 
every  county,  however,  there  is  a  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  defensa 
board  That  board  is  charged  with  the  war 
program  as  It  affects  farms,  and  could  very 
properly  be  asked  to  take  the  initiative  in 
requesting  a  deferment  for  key  farmers,  thos« 
whose    going   means   destruction    of    a   farm 

unit. 

The  second  thing,  in  the  stoppage  of  losses, 
would  be  to  ask  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion to  direct  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  managers  in  the  local  offices  not  to 
refer  to  industry  men  who  ought  to  be  on 
the  farm.  The  War  Manpower  Commission 
has  assumed  equal  authority  in  the  field  of 
Industry  itself  by  a  recent  directive.  They 
announced  that  the  employment  should  not 
be  offered  by  employers  unless  Indlvlduala 
were  referred  to  them  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

A  simple  directive  to  the  managers  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission that  they  should  not  refer  farm  bojs 
to  industrial  Jobs  unless  they  knew  that  they 
could  be  replaced  upon  the  farm  should  stop 
further  loss  to  Indtistry. 

If  60  percent  of  losses  In  farm  manpower 
are  to  Industry  rather  than  to  the  armed 
forces.  Congress  should  be  as  much  concerned 
about  that  as  about  deferring  calls  into  the 
armed  lorcea. 
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I  come,  then,  to  the  rrciuiimeiit  o(  lalxr, 
or  the  finding;  (f  a  now  labor  supply  The 
thing  that  I  'AKUld  plnrp  first  in  hiiportance 
1*  the  aiiSurHiice  that  rh**  farmpr*  will  get 
adequate  machmery  and  repairs.  Machinery 
Is  manp<iw.r 

I  h«v»^  hPfP  a  tplegmm  frcin  the  rhairnian 
of  the  South  Dfikrta  Ur.itftl  Statep  Wur  Board 
Whom  I  h;u!  axked  for  a  rep»irt  on  farm  labcr 
conditions  m  Uic  State.  He  reports  In  Ms 
trlpprHin  that  he  has  contacted  ihrnvieh  his 
organization  Hppr)Ximatrly  70  ptrci-nt  of  the 
farmers  ;n  ftjuth  Duki  ta  on  ih.-ir  pmducUun 
problems     ThI*  !.«  hl.«  mnclii.sion : 

"TIm  chief  obBtarlpji  whch  mu.tt  be  over- 
come art-  labor  and  niachinery  There  will  be 
Hit  urgt'ut  need  (or  harvesting  equipment. 
If  It  pairs  arc  uvaUabii'.  larmtrs  ran  gtt  by 
thi.s  year  vnthuui  loo  much  other  new  (arm 
cciirpment  *' 

That  fiumm."<rv  la  In  kerpinii?  with  letters 
tli.u  I  have  had  Iri  tn  a  great  many  individual 
larmors. 

Here  IR  a  pencil-written  letter  by  a  dirt 
ftirnier  whom  I  know  pcixiually,  a  man  will 
Cjiulirted  to  fcptak.    He  fay.*" 

We  old  loyal  men  and  women  will  pro- 
duce the  foodsluS  if  they  ^\w  us  the  Im- 
proved etjulpnu'iu  and  we  will  beat  the  wrrM. 
I  need  a  plow  ihi.s  yesu"  and  need  to  keep 
my  truck  ^oiiif^  and  a  little  fuel,  and  I  will 
prcd  ice  more  tiian  in  1942  " 

So  It  seems  to  n\e  that  the  over-all  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  places  the  securing  of 
the  asiuranco  of  adequate  repairs  and  ma- 
chmery a.s  probably  the  mrst  lmp<'rt«nt  thing 
In  Increasing  the  productivity  of  manpxjwer 
on  the  farm 

Mr.  Ludlow  On  page  175  is  discussed  very 
diligently  by  the  Secretnry  of  Agriculture 
the  subject  with  reference  to  mechanizing 
farming  and  the  need.s  rf  repairs  and  the 
reed  of  replacinp  mechanl.«;m«  en  the  farm. 
I  asked  him  If  there  was  any  way  of  getting 
8.1  arrangement  made  whereby  he  could  gtt 
iirw  irartors  and  new  combines  for  the  farm- 
ers when  the  old  ones  would  wear  out  He 
Rnswered.  "Yes,  sir,  we  are  In  negotiation 
with  the  War  Production  Bcnrd,  not  only 
for  more  steel  for  the  in.miilacturc  of  farm 
machinery,  but  for  a  definite  schedule  of 
delivery.  In  other  words.  It  Is  not,  the 
amount  of  steel  you  gnt.  It  Is  when  you  get 
It.  to  see  that  It  ts  delivered  In  tlmf  for 
planting  the  crop  a(,d  for  cviltivaling  the 
crop  ftnd  for  harvesting  the  crop. 

"To  be  quite  frunk  with  you  we  have  failed 
to  get  the  amount  of  steel  that  we  oui?ht 
to  have  to  make  the  machinery  for  this 
spring's  plendng." 

I  think  that  la  Interesting 
Mr  Case  That  d<Tes  fit  In.  and  I  think  that 
the  Secretary  le  neht  m  his  empha.sis  on  the 
neeesslty  for  a  doflnlte  schedule  of  delivery. 
It  happens  that  we  have  a  place  that  we 
Call  a  ranch;  you  would  cull  it  a  f.irm  here. 
I  got  a  ration  certificate  from  my  coun'y 
board  In  January  for  a  certain  piece  of  equip- 
ment that  was  allocated  to  the  cotintv  I 
attempted  t')  get  that  In  three  different 
makes  One  manuf.icturer's  stock  was  ex- 
hausted; another  had  no  ellocation  for  my 
county  The  third  satd  that  his  pieces  of  that 
equipment  had  been  frozen  but  that  I  should 
watch  the  pat>er8  for  an  annoimcement  when 
the  machinery  would  be  released  because 
probably  at  some  time  dunns;  the  year  It 
would  be  released  and  probably  at  some  time 
during  the  year  I  would  be  able  to  get  it. 
Of  course,  that  d:d  nrt  help  much 

Obviously,  a  farmer  cannot  plan  h*s  op- 
erations unle<ts  he  c«n  be  ar,sured  d»*nnltely 
Ba  to  whether  or  not  he  is  going  ui  get  equip- 
ment at  the  iiiuc  he  will  nt-ed  it  In  the  h&T- 
veetiiiif  pr[>cess. 

As  the  second  thhi^.  In  the  recruitmei;t  of 
new  labtir.  I  would  place  what  was  suggested 
•his  morning,  that  is.  the  utiltzation'of  the 
Extension  Service  and  county  uTents  through- 
out the  cnunfy  for  the  oigamzatlcn  and  I 
moblllzatirn  of  the  latent  manpower  in  every  ' 
faruung    comuauuiiy.      Ihat   wuuid   Include    , 


the  people  In  ofllces  and  shops  and  stores  and 
sch'Xtls  to  do  part-time  work.  It  would  in- 
clude a  concerted  effort  to  have  the  schools 
cloee  early  in  May  so  tliat  the  maximum  utili- 
Eat:on  of  hiRh-school  boys  could  be  accom- 
pll-^htd  Or  m  some  plains,  it  may  be  found 
better  to  have  2  dayb  off  in  a  week.  in,'5tead 
of  .Saturday  Bl';ne. 

The  truth  is.  I  think,  that  In  practically 
every  community  there  Is  some  latent  iwirt- 
tnne  farm  mnnpower,  people  who  are  famil- 
iar with  tlie  farming  that  goes  on  tn  that 
territory  OrvanlK«ti<m  of  these  people  in 
work  corps  or  listing  of  tiiem  for  definite 
work  a.ssignments  would  be  superior  to  bring- 
ing in  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
farming  or>erHtlonH  of  any  given  community 
Vr  SMrppARO  Is  there  anvihing  In  vi  ur 
Sta.e  laws  pertaining  to  children  attending 
Bch.iol  wurkim;? 

Mr  CA.sr  Yes;  there  are  but  of  course, 
tl'.ut  would  not  interfere  if  the  schools  were 
scheduled  to  clow;  early  I  know  one  hlj^h 
fchool  in  my  district  that  hn.«i  set  up  its  gracl- 
uat.on  to  April  23  Normally  they  run  until 
the  1st  of  June  but  'hey  are  getting  out  that 
much  earlier  so  th.^t  the  boys  can  go  to  worlt. 
I  think  that  they  are  holding  sessions  on 
Saturday  now  in  order  to  get  their  courses 
cut  of  the  way. 

Mr  SiiEPPARD  And  you  have  no  State 
law  that  controls  that? 

Mr  Cast.  Tlie  boards  of  educntlon  have 
con.'.lderablc  leeway.  There  is  a  State  law  as 
to  the  at;es  at  which  children  can  be  hired 
Then,  the  third  thing,  under  new  recruit- 
ment is  the  importation  of  labor  One  of  the 
genUemen  this  morning  suggested  that  there 
was  a  much  more  simple  way  of  petting  Mcx- 
Uah  laborers  than  that  which  has  been  em- 
plojed  He  made  a  suggestion  that  could  he 
followed.  Rrcruitnient  of  farm  lahor  to  han- 
dle war-needed  cn)ps  is  hardly  an  occasl(  n 
for  pressing  a  socir;l  welfare  program.  I  was 
amazed  this  morning  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  say  $1,500,000  had  been  ex- 
panded la.-t  year  and  only  about  13.000  or 
H.O<JO  workers  obtained. 

Mr  T.\BVER  Alienated.  I  understand  that 
only  1198,000  has  actually  been  expended,  and 
it  has  been  a  7-month  program,  not  all  la^it 
year, 

Mr  Casi.  In  thi.s  connection,  there  la  one 
thing  that  ha^  occurred  to  me,  and  in  mei;- 
tlonlng  it  I  recognize  a  man  can  slicw  a 
g-eat  deal  of  ignorance— fools  rush  in  where 
angiils  fear  U>  tread- -and  that  is  the  con- 
sideration of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  possible  labor 
KUpjJly  We  have  heard  a  great  ci«-al  alxjut 
the  Puerto  Richu  problem  and  we  are  gjing 
to  lye  asked  to  appropriate  money  because 
of  It.  If  the  Mexicans  offer  a  reaijonabiy 
satlijfactory  source  of  labor,  it  seems  to  me 
some  investigation  ougnt  to  be  made  of  the 
pos«ibility  of  utilizing  some  of  the  Puerto 
Rictin  labor  whirh  I  understand  is  idle  We 
are  told  tha  the  Island  is  heavily  over- 
populated. 

Ac  least,  in  the  caae  of  Puerto  Rico,  we 
would  not  have  the  problem  of  meeting 
treaty  requirements  and  Immigration  law 
that  arc  found  in  Importing  Mexicans,  and 
we  mleht  save  ourselves  appropriating  tu 
alleviate  over-population  In  Puerto  Rico. 

T  u).se  lire  tl.e  three  tte'.ds  tJtiat  occur  to  me 
under  the  subject  of  recruitment:  Bettt  r 
assurance  of  machinery  and  repairs;  organ- 
ization of  loc.il  labor,  part-time  or  other- 
wise, and  investigation  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
a  Sf  urce  of  impcr'^d  workers 

N:,w,  as  to  the  recapture  r.t  farm  labor 
gone  from  the  farms  I  would  n  )t  for  one 
ir.st^nt  want  to  be  put  In  the  position  of 
deptivinc:  the  armed  forces  of  one  man  they 
neecl  Perscmally.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  n 
n.ai  datory  defem:ent  of  all  farm  boys  I 
think  such  a  proposal  fails  to  consider  the 
needs  of  the  indiriduals  that  ougiit  to  be 
considered.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  farm  | 
boys.  There  are  some  farm  boys  who  can  | 
be  spared  and  who  ought  to  be  in  the  armed 
loices  when  we  are  at  war.     Many  of  them 


would  resent  being  told  they  could  not  go. 
It  wcuid  be  unfair  to  them  if  they  were  de- 
lerred  by  law,  regarxUeae  of  the  labor  supply 
on  their  tarma 

T.ie  recapture  of  farmers  already  in  the 
armed  services  is  among  suggeotions  heard. 
That  offers  a  very  special  problem  and  I 
doubt  that  this  commit t*e  can  do  much 
about  It  6,)ecinc  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired. I  fear,  and  there  are  so  many  ques- 
tioi.s  :nvnlvc<l  In  the  return  of  any  man.  U>at 

1  doubt  il  much  can  be  done  in  time  to  he".p 
this  sprina  Where  n  m.nn  is.  how  much 
military  trnlning  he  has  had,  whether  he 
can  t>e  rep'ared  at  his  pest  of  duty — these 
are  some  of  the  problems 

It  so  happens  that  I  recently  asked  the 
War  Department  for  a  spec'flc  statement  on 
the  pnxTdure  to  t*  followed  for  the  release 
of  men  over  38  years  of  age  who  are  already 
In  the  Army      Under  date  of  March  9    Ju't 

2  days  airo.  I  received  a  reply  from  the  War 
Denartmetir,  and  with  your  permission  I 
will  leave  Uiat  to  be  inserted  in  the  record 
I  think  It  will  convince  you  tTiat  little  help 
Is  to  be  expected  from  this  source  1  might 
state  that  In  the  answer  the  War  Department 
sets  forth  the  entire  procedure  for  the  release 
of  men  who  are  over  38  years  of  ace  and 
also  those  who  are  under  38  years  of  age. 
but  The  statement  by  Colonel  Pearson  con- 
cludes with  this  sentence: 

*T  am  forced  to  state  that  a  discharge 
under  the  method  mentioned  ts  a  cumber- 
some procedure  and  must  not  only  be  ap- 
proved by  the  local  military  authorities  but 
by  the  heaaquarters  of  Sflective  Service  in 
^Va^hlngton,  D  C  Discharges  such  as  In- 
dicated are  provided  for  in  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1940.  Section  5  (<\)  " 

Obviously  with  a  procedure  which  the  liai- 
son officer  sflvs  is  cumbersome,  and  a  pro- 
cedure that  requires  the  approval  not  only 
of  the  Uc. il  military  authorities,  but  of  the 
headquajiers  of  Selective  Service  In  Wash- 
ington, there  Is  very  little  to  be  expected 
under  existing  rej^ulatlons. 

Mr  Ludlow.  On  that  very  point  on  page 
174,  Secretary  Wlckard  was  testifying  aud  I 
would  like  to  read  wh.it  he  has  said: 

"We  have  been  told  by  the  Army  people — 
we  have  had  discu.s8lons  on  this  topic — but 
they  say  that  they  might  have  375,OvK)  farm 
boys  in  the  Army  who  are  still  in  the  coun- 
try.  They  cite  the  fact  that  they  have  had 
difficulty  getting  men  c".  er  38  who  can  be 
released  to  go  ijack  to  the  farms  A  let  of 
them  do  not  like  to  leave  the  service  A  lot 
of  thrm  say  that  the  pay  is  going  to  be  less 
on  the  farms  when  they  go  back,  A  lot  of 
them,  since  they  have  h'ld  some  t^Tiliilng, 
perhaps  have  gotten  some  advancement.  I 
do  not  kn(;w  how  mu'-h  we  cculd  do.  Tliat 
Is.  If  we  were  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  hew 
many  we  can  get  out  of  3 '5  000  that  they 
say  is  in  the  Army,  that  might  be  allowed 
to  go  back  " 

Mr  Cv.sF  If  you  gentlemen  will  reaC  this 
procedure  vou  can  see  how  it  can  be  accom- 
plished whether  he  Is  over  38  or  under  3«, 
but  It  is  not  encouraging 

Mr  Chauman.  If  I  may  I  would  like  to 
leave  th.s  letter  to  be  incited  In  the  record 
at  this  time. 

The    Cumbm.^m    All    rirht. 
(The  letter  ref-rred  to  i^;  n?  follows:) 
Wab  Depabtment, 

OrJICE  OF  THE  CHIET  OF  STATF, 

Wciihingtcn.  ilarcH  9,  19-13. 
Hon.  Pbamcis  Case, 

IlDuae  c/  Kcp-esmtatives. 
Dt'.R  Ma  Cask  Reference  ycur  inquiry  of 
this  arterr.oon,  there  fo'l^ws  a  statement  as 
to  the  policy  cf  the  War  Dpartment  relat.\? 
the  dt^chn-^e  cf  meti  38  years  of  age  an<l 
over  in  order  that  they  n.ay  ei.gagc  in  es- 
feiit.al  U  U  I'try,  including  a'»ricuHure. 

There  a'.so  is  furniihed  h -rewuh  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  matter  of  discharge  of  men 
under  38  years  of  age  In  o;dcr  that  they  may 
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engage  in  essential  Industry,  including  agrl-    , 
culture. 

1.  Enlisted  men  stationed  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States:  a.  Within  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  an  enlisted  man  38 
years  of  age  a:.d  over  who  is  on  active  duty 
may  be  discharged  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Government,  if  he — 

(1)  Reached  hlo  thirty-eighth  birthday  on 
«r  before  February  28,  1843. 

(2 1  Eiilisted  or  \va>  inducted  into  the  Army 
on  or  Ijefcre  Ftbiu.iiv  28.  1943 

i3l  (a  I  P::rr  to  May  1.  1»43,  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  his  immediate  commanding 
{ fficer  written  request  for  discharge  Failure 
by  the  enlisted  man  to  submit  written  re- 
cuest  prior  to  May  1.  1943.  will  forfeit  any 
r.fiht  to  discharge  under  the  provisions  of 
tills  memorandum.  Note  that  the  limiting 
date  pertains  to  the  submission  of  the  appli- 
cation. Actual  dltcharge  may  be  effected  at 
any  convenient  time  subsequent  to  submis- 
sion of  application,  or  may  be  indefinitely 
postponed  when  the  interests  of  the  service 
so  dictate 

(b)  Commanders  having  discharge  author- 
ity are  authorized  to  extend  the  time  for 
submission  of  application  in  Individual  cases 
when  the  soldier  did  not  have  reasonable 
opoprtunity  to  file  h:s  application.  (For  ex- 
ample, because  of  absence  on  furlough  ) 

(4)  Has  presented  evidence  In  the  form  of 
a  letter  or  statem.ent  from  a  prospective  em- 
p.oyer,  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, farm  atent  or  other  responsible  person 
to  the  effect  that  the  individual  concerned 
will  be  employed  in  an  essential  industry,  in- 
cluding akzriculture.  if  he  is  discharged  from 
tlie  Army 

b.  If  the  enlisted  man  meets  the  require- 
ments of  a  above,  he  will  be  dl-schargeU  unless 
such  action  v  ill  seriously  affect  the  efficiency 
of  the  organizaiion  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

c  All  enlisted  men  upon  submission  of 
application  for  discharge  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  memorandum  will  be  informed 
that  acceptance  of  an  application  for  dis- 
charge will  not  r>e  considered  as  a  promise  to 
reletxsc  an  individual.  Acceptance  of  an  ap- 
plication means  that  the  enlisted  man's  re- 
que.-t  will  receive  prompt  consideration.  If 
early  discharge  seems  probable,  commanders 
will" so  inform  the  applicants,  giving  an  esti- 
mate as  to  th.'  effective  date  thereof,  in  order 
tliat  each  soldier  may  make  plans  and  In- 
form his  prospective  employer. 

d.  Commanding  officers  having  discharge 
authority  will  effect  discharge  of  men  under 
the  provisions  of  this  memorandum  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  the  minimum  interfer- 
ence with  administration,  training,  and 
transportation  facilities;  however,  action  on 
ench  application  will  be  expedited. 

2  Enlisted  men  stationed  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States:  Tlie  instructions  In 
paragraph  1  apply  to  enlisWd  men  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  except 

that-  - 

a  Application  for  discharge  mentioned  in 
paragraph  la  <3)  may  be  submitted  at  any 
date  prior  to  June  1.  1943 

b.  The  enlisted  man  will  not  he  relea.sed 
from  duty  overseas  unless  a  suitable  trained 
replacement  is  present  and  available. 

c  Commanders  are  authorized  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  la  (4)  pertaining  to 
evidence  of  future  employment. 

3  Members  of  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  on 
Inactive  statu.':  Members  of  the  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps  on  inactive  stattis  who  have  at- 
tained their  thirty-eighth  birthday  on  or 
before  February  28,  1943.  will  be  discharged 
unless  they  request  orders  to  active  duty.  If 
ordered  to  active  duty  at  their  own  request. 
these  men  forfeit  any  right  to  discharge  under 
the  provisions  of  this  memorandum. 

4.  Discharge  of  enlisted  men  from  active 
service  who  are  under  38  years  of  age:  If  the 
soldier  Is  under  38  years  of  age,  a  different 
problem  is  presented.  He  must  apply  for 
discharge  from  the  service  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  health,  safely,  or  Interest. 


He  should  forward  with  his  application  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  position  offered 
him  In  civil  life  in  essential  war  industry, 
with  all  the  supporting  and  duly  attested 
data  he  is  able  to  obtain  to  prove  his  case. 

I  am  forced  to  state  that  a  discharge  under 
the  method  mentioned  Is  a  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure and  must  not  only  be  approved  by 
the  local  military  authorities  but  by  the 
headquarters  of  Selective  Service  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Discharges  such  as  Indicated  are 
provided  for  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1940.  section  5  E. 

I  trust  that  the  above  is  the  information 
you  desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  F  Pfarsov, 
Colonel.  A.  G.  D  .  Lioison. 
Mr  Case  Tiiere  Is  more  likelihood  ol  suc- 
cess if  consideration  be  given  to  the  recapture 
of  men  who  have  been  lost  to  industry  If 
two-thirds  of  the  farm  boys  lost  have  gone 
into  industries  rather  than  into  the  armed 
forces,  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  take  their 
places  on  the  farms  again.  Now,  much  could 
be  accomplished,  it  seems  to  me  in  two  ways: 
First  of  all.  when  a  man  leaves  a  con- 
struction Job  that  is  completed,  he  ought  not 
to  be  referred  to  another  indvistrial  Job  if 
he  is  a  man  with  a  farm  training.  He  sliould 
be  referred  to  a  farm.  Here,  again,  a  policy 
could  be  established  by  the  War  Manpower 
Board  by  a  directive  to  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  that  would  insure  the  man's 
going  back  to  the  farm  rather  than  going  to 
another  job  in  industry. 

U  that  step  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  man- 
power in  Industry,  as  it  might,  my  second 
suggestion  would  be  that  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  throw  their  influence 
behind  a  movement  to  establish  a  54-hour 
week  in  Industry  for  the  duration.  Person- 
ally I  regard  the  establishment  of  a  54-hour 
week  in  industry  in  wartime  as  the  greatest 
possible  source  of  Increasing  the  manpower 
of  the  country,  coupled,  of  course,  with  steps 
to  eliminate  and  avoid  absenteeism. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  that, 

Mr.  Tarveb.  When  the  gentleman  refers 
to  a  54-hour  week,  does  he  mean  a  week  with- 
out time  and  a  half  for  overtime  over  40 
hours? 

:.Ir.  Case.  Yes;  straight  time  for  the  54 
hours,  time  and  a  half  over  that.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Presidents  directive  in- 
creasing the  workweek  to  48  hours  con- 
templates time  and  a  half  for  the  hours  above 
40  Now.  obviously  that  is  highly  Inflation- 
ary because  it  contemplates  an  increase  in 
pay  rolls  and  purchasing  power  out  of  pro- 
portion to  goods  produced.  A  ^-hour  week 
as  the  base  week  for  the  duration  would 
mean  2  hours  more  of  pay  than  52  hours' 
pay  for  48  hours  so  that  the  workers  pay 
check  would  be  larger  and  you  would  be  get- 
ting 6  hours  more  of  work,  an  Increase  of 
one-eighth,  the  equivalent  of  millions  of  new 
workers.  If  we  are  in  an  all-out  war.  a  54- 
hour  workweek  for  the  duration  is  the  most 
promising  answer  to  the  manpower  problem. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  committee  for 
its  attention. 


I  include  the  following  press  release  from 
the  railroad  commission  of  the  Slate  of 
California : 

Railroad  Commission  of  the 

State  or  Califorkia, 

February  6,  194^. 
Ample  electric  power  will  he  pioduced  in 
California  during  1943  to  adequately  care  for 
the  State  s  war-busy  industries  and  needs  of 
the  civilian  population.  President  Franck 
Havcnner.  of  the  California  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, announced  today  on  the  basis  of  a  State- 
wide summary  on  electric  power  and  light  re- 
quirements, completed  by  ccmmistion  engi- 
neers. 

The  com.missions  staff  reported  that  the 
total  peak  demands  of  customers  in  the  Cali- 
fornia market  area  totaled  2.716,000  kilowatts 
in  December  of  1942,  as  compared  with  2  709- 
000  kilowatts  in  the  same  month  during  1941. 
an  increase  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent  from 
the  preceding  year. 

The  investigation  shows  that  the  Increased 
loads  and  operations  of  war  industries,  broad- 
ening out  in  many  cases  during  the  year  from 
one-shift  operations  to  two  and  three  shifts 
per  day,  has  substantially  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  electrical  energy  The  demands 
have  al.so  Increased  for  such  loads,  but  the 
daylight-saving  time,  coupled  with  the  dim- 
outs  now  m  effect  throughout  most  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  largely  offset  the  increased  de- 
mands of  war  Industries  Since  the  need  for 
new  electric-steam  and  hydro-generating 
equipment  under  present  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia is  measured  by  the  peak  demand  of 
kllo'.vatts  rather  than  the  consumption  as 
measured  in  kilowatt-hours,  the  latter  devel- 
opments have  confirmed  conclusions  reached 
earlier  In  the  year  by  a  joint  board  represent- 
ing the  War  Production  Board.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  California  Railroad  Com- 
misfion.  The  commission  survey  indicates 
that  present  capacity,  coupled  with  the  new 
hydroelectric  power  projects  as  well  as  addi- 
tional liydroelectrlc  generating  units  in  Boul- 
der Canyon  and  steam-electric  plants  at  S-n 
Diego.  Los  Angeles,  and  Burbank.  new  in  proc- 
ess of  Installation  and  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  1943.  will  satisfactorily  meet  the  pro- 
spective war  demands  in  addition  to  civiliaa 
demands  for  electrical  energy. 

The  commission  has  kept  in  constant  touch 
with  the  power  situation  because  of  the  vital 
part  that  it  plays  in  the  war  effort,  for  the 
Industrial  and  agricultural  productivity  of 
the  State.  Havenner  said 

The  cycle  of  wet  years  which  California  hts 
enjoyed  has  had  a  most  favorable  effect  on  the 
clecti-ic-power  situation.  This  favorable  posi- 
tion cannot  always  be  hoped  for.  and  all  stud- 
ies are  based  on  the  assumption  of  low  winter 
rainfall  and  consequent  lessened  hydroelec- 
tric capacity,  according  to  the  report  by  Com- 
mission engineers. 


Production  of  Electric  Power  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOXJSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 
Mr.    ELLIOTT.     Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 


Shortafes  of  Farm  Equipment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mary  H.  Harteock.  legislative 
member  of  East  Wayne  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Warren  County.  Ohio,  which  vividly 
d(!scribes  existing  shortages  of  farm 
eciuipment  and  repair  parts  in  the  agri- 
cultural  sections    of    the    Nation,   and 
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suggests   crrtain    actions   that    may   be 
taken  to  remedy  the  situation. 

I  commend  this  letter  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  ihf  War  Producaon  Board,  the 
Office  of  Price  Adr:iiniStrat.lon.  the  Si-c- 
retary  of  Agriculture,  and  tlie  Food 
Administrator. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Waynesvilie.  Ohio.  March  8,  1943. 
Hon.  Clarenci  J    Bkuwn. 

Washington,  D  C 
Deab  Sir:  The  Eii.st  Wayne  Advisory  Coim- 
^1.  a  discussiun  group  ccnaifttmg  of  15  fami- 
lies, met  last  week  for  diicussion  cf  tiie 
problemtt  ol  siiortage  cf  labor  and  shoriHs-e 
of  machinery  and  repairs  One  of  llie  mem- 
bers is  on  llic  county  coinmitlee  whicli  Is 
supposed  to  unlaiit-'le  the  meu  In  which  Uie 
larmer  finds  hlin»eif. 

The  farmer  dees  not  ccmpl.iin  about  a  16- 
hour  day.  7  dnys  per  week,  but  ho  does  know 
tliat.  If  the  crops  are  to  he  pl.mied.  tended, 
and  hervested.  he  must  have  ills  machmery 
in  running  order  at  the  right  time.  Each 
year  certain  repairs  on  machinery  are  abso- 
lutoly  nec?a8ary  Local  stores  have  very  little. 
If  any.  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  the  men 
went  to  the  International  Harvester  Ct)  in 
U  Cincinnati  to  get  parts  so  that  their  ma- 
chinery would  be  ready  when  It  U  needed. 
S';me  parts  were  not  available  at  all.  They 
got  the  last  of  others.  Many  of  the  bins 
Which  hold  parts  were  completely  empty. 
The  men  In  cliarpe  of  the  store  had  no  idea 
when  more  parts  woiilJ  be  available.  As  you 
know,  this  .•<tore  supplies  southern  Olilo, 
southern  Indlnna.  find  northern  Kentucky 

For  2  years  it  has  been  very  d.fBiUlt  to  g"t 
parts  for  Allis-Chalmers  machinery  Last 
summer  a  belt  for  the  combine  brcice.  Tlie 
owner  stopped  combining  and  started  out  in 
the  car.  Before  he  found  one.  he  had  gene 
to  four  different  places,  traveling  a  distance 
of  70  miles.  This  took  over  4  gallons  of  gas 
and  all  of  one  morning.  If  thU  delay  had 
not  been  necessary,  he  could  hnve  combined 
about  7  more  acres  of  wheat  that  day.  Th'.s 
Is  a  noj'lltsible  amount,  if  only  one  person  is 
consid-'red.  but  the  same  sort  of  thhig 
happened  to  faimers  everywhere  last  year. 

N(.w  the  situation  Is  worse.  With  parts  not 
RV.iilab  e  here  we  will  have  to  send  to  the 
factory  and  wait  at>out  2  months  for  them 
to  arrive  Wlicat  which  is  ready  to  combine 
In  June  will  not  be  wurth  bothering  with  in 
August  or  September  Corn  which  should 
be  planted  In  May  will  not  make  feed  If 
planted  in  July  If  corn  pickers  are  not 
repaired  immediately  thtre  will  be  more 
tiian  17  percent  of  the  corn  crop  still  In  the 
field  at  this  time  next  year.  With  the  pres- 
ent shortage  cf  fo<  d.  we  cannot  afTcrd  to 
use  our  corn  crop  for  feeding  the  rats  and 
the  fl  :d  mice  Tlif  farmer  must  have  re- 
pairs en  the  spot  when  he  needs  them 

Our  group  has  two  ."U^gestlon.s  to  m.ake, 
which  we  hope  will  help  to  remedy  tlie  p.-es- 
. "  ent  situation.  Mc.«t  of  the  work  concerned 
would  need  to  be  done  locally,  but  It  would 
be  neces&ery  to  have  dlfTerent  localities  co- 
ordlHRted  for  b*»st  results 

First,  we  think  that  the  location  of  each 
piece  of  m.ichlnory  should  be  lifted  in  a  cen- 
tral place  This,  listing  should  include  (1) 
kind  of  machine  (2\  make  of  machine  (3> 
size  i4)  age  Al.-o  long  enough  In  advance 
of  the  time  whon  the  machine  will  bo  needed, 
p  compctfii'  person  i-hcu!d  niakc  a  ihcrcu^h 
check-up  cf  each  piece  of  r.i;iehlnery  to  de- 
termine what  repairp  are  nredrd  and  what 
repairs  are  likely  to  be  needed  during  the 
season  A  it-port  of  this  c.ieck-up  should  be 
given  to  the  place  where  the  machinery  is 
flsU'd  and  m  turn  their  report  fhculd  be  tent 
on  to  the  companies  whi.h  make  the  parts. 
Thus  part*  wotild  be  sent  to  the  plucrs  where 
they  are  needi^d  Histead  of  iiavine  a  unrplus 
one  place  and  a  toUl  lack  somewhere  else. 


Our  second  suggestion  is  that  stores  which 
carry  p.irts  should  keep  a  running  inventory 
iud  make  weekly  reports  of  what  they  have 
on  hand  for  machinery  being  iLsed  in  that 
particular  season  This  report  should  be  sent 
to  the  same  central  place  wh  re  machinery  is 
isted.  and  the  Infonnaiion  should  be  sent  to 
uU  dealt  rs  in  the  surrDUiiding  territcjiy  In 
order  that  each  dtaior  may  know  where  to  lo- 
cate parts  If  his  need  lij  greater  than  his 
supply. 

We  hope  tliat  you  will  give  our  problems 
and  our  jug^.-siions  your  very  carelul  con- 
Klderation. 

Very  sincerely  ycurs. 

M.ARY  H     rlARTSOCK 

(Mrs   Luther  H  i . 
Legi>*lattve  Member  of  East  Wayne 
Advt.^ory  Cournil,  Warrcn  Cour.ty,  Ohto. 


On  the  Florida  Canal 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or   FLORID.* 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  RETREKENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16   1943 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
F^ECORO,  I  include  the  foIlowinR  letter 
f'om  the  Eveninf.  Bulletin,  ProMdepce, 
R.  I.,  March  5.  1943: 

ON  THE  TLOEIDA  CANAL 

EtonoH  Yuur  fine  and  timely  editorial.  Our 
B«st  Bet.  in  your  Ftbruary  21  isisuc.  has  come 
to  our  notice  What  is  the  unseen  force 
bloc-king  the  Jersey  and  Florida  connecting 
linkt.  Ill  a  .^hl■ltcrpd  intraci:«.<:Hl  waterway  to 
vital  to  the  North  Atlantic  seatcud  and  Its 
hinttrlarid.'' 

Failure  to  Improve  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf 
coast  inland  waterway  rmiios  m  tinif  to  avert 
fuel-oil  and  gasoline  shortages  in  New  York 
and  New  England  is  water  over  the  dam  so 
far  as  tins  winter  goes  But  anoU^ier  and  a 
more  critical  winter  will  si  in  be  upon  us. 
We  have  no  time  to  lose. 

The  Florida  barge  canal  could  be  com- 
pleted within  a  year  The  necessary  oil 
barges  and  towboat.-.  could  Ije  available,  we 
are  told,  bsfore  snow  Hies  ntxi  lall.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  digging 

Who  can  say  how  long  the  pr^^sent  emer- 
gency will  l:^st?  What  itif.rn-.ed  authority 
can  d*^ny  that,  with  a  compiettd  Florida  and 
Jersey  Canal,  our  country  will  have  an  In- 
comparable Intracoastal  Waterway,  safe  and 
sheltered,  stretching  from  tiie  Mexican  bor- 
der to  Ma.«sachu«etts  Bay;  a  {)eacetime  asset 
of  incalculable  value.  Burely,  if  earnest  ef- 
fort Is  made,  there  is  some  way  In  which 
forces  can  be  set  ui  nu)ti  )n  to  complete  thlj 
great  wattrway. 

Every  day  of  delay  InU^nsifles  the  fuel  situ- 
alu>n,  now  already  grave,  along  the  North 
Atlantic  const  and  Its  hinterland.  This  is 
the  most  dcr.sely  populnted  and  industrial- 
ized area  of  the  Nation  Otir  railri.ads  are 
dolnK  a  Kraiid  Job.  b'lt  l(  they  bog  d' wn 
owing  to  the  tremendous  war  tran^ptirtatlon 
load  superimposed  on  civil  transportatu-n. 
we  can  blame  oursf'lves  for  the  w:c1e  dl.'^tress 
that  follows  Why  must  we  cfjntlnue  to  put 
all  our  tran.';prrtatu;n  eggs  only  in  the  rail- 
road basket'  The  txjttom  may  fall  out  any 
day 

In  view  of  their  Indisputable  all-time  value 
and  the  certmn  current  urgent  need  for  tiiem, 
what  IS  really  holding  up  the  completicm  of 
our  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Water- 
ways? 

John  L    Bocert. 
Associate  Editor,  Marine  Journal. 
Nkw  Youl. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.*.TrV'FS 

Tuc.sdav.  March  16.  l'J4i 

Mr,  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txlend  my  remaikj.  in  the  Atc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  folk  wing  t-ditonal 
from  th»'  Younestown  Ohio)  Vindicator 
of  March  8.  1943; 

DWARTS  COST  OK   TUt   CANAL 

Persons  to  »hcm  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
through  canal  from  Ijike  E-ie  to  the  Oh.o 
River  has  seemed  prchibulve  will  revise  thnr 
opinion  after  reading  figures  given  out  by 
Ccngres.enK.n  Joj-timi  J  Mansfif-u.  chalrmau 
of  the  H(ju.>e  Rivers  and  Hartwirs  Committee. 

Congressman  Mansheius  statement,  pub- 
lished In  yesterday'^  Vindicator,  showed  that 
whl'e  the  throui;h  canal  would  tost  a'>out 
•200  000  000  the  Oovernment  Is  now  spmcl- 
U\^.  at  the  rate  of  t400  000  OeO  a  year  t<i  r»i:n- 
btirse  oil  shippers  for  the  difTerence  between 
what  they  are  payine  to  ship  oil  by  rail  an'1 
what  they  formerly  paid  when  they  hhifped 
by  wati  r 

Besides,  Mr  M\n.sf:fid  pointed  out.  the 
Government  is  now  building  a  pipe  line  f  om 
Te.Tas  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  a  cos'  of 
$95.000  000  If  the  nf  iinal  den^.ands  of  the 
East  are  to  be  met,  four  more  such  pip*-  lines 
Will  be  needed  Eac  h  line  will  requiie  35S  000 
tons  of  critical   steel 

To  acrompl'sh  what  It  could  have  achieved 
by  sper.d.ng  8200  WO  000  (m  the  canal,  the 
Government  will  now  have  to  spend  between 
half  a  bUli'-n  and  n  billion  or  mere,  deppiid- 
Ing  on  the  lei-.gth  of  the  war 

The  pipe  linos  can  be  used  for  a  '^Incle  pur- 
pose the  rtr-llvery  of  oil  from  the  We.'^t  to 
the  East  The  Lake  Erie-Ohio  Rtvpr  canal,  on 
the  other  h.nnd.  would  hnve  inntimerable 
uses  If  If  had  b"rn  built  bpfo'e  the  war. 
it  would  have  prevented  the  fuel  famine 
which  has  deprived  «n  many  Eastern  Statts 
of  heat  In  this  colde.xt  cf  winters,  and  It 
would  have  done  much  to  prevent  the  rail- 
road congestion  which  has  thrown  mc^t  of 
the  ea.^tern  ronds  off  <?chedTi?e  the'v  iriany 
months.  TrnfTlc  on  the  cannl  would  be  n 
two  alrectlrns:  Can.nda  and  the  Eastern 
S'ates  would  use  It  to  ship  their  products 
we-t;  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  use  it  to  ship 
their  steel  and  other  products  down  the 
Ohio  and  MissK«ippl 

Cont;res5man  Mansfifid  h.is  proved  that 
the  advocates  of  the  cnnrl  are  not  visionary. 
They  hare  urtred  It  for  Its  many  patent  eco- 
nomic advantages  in  peacetime.  New  the 
whole  country  can  see  that  it  would  have 
Ijeen  one  of  the  b'st  and  rheapest  measures 
of  national  defense,  as  well. 


?oit-War  Planning 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  report  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  presentinsr  th« 
cradle-to-the-grave   post-war   planning 
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proposals,  is  very  interesting  and  should 
cause  American  citizens  to  give  very 
serious  thought  to  the  subject.  While  it  Is 
realized  that  this  Is  only  a  report  and  not 
a  legislative  proposal,  yet  I  think  we  may 
undoubtedly  expect,  in  the  near  future, 
requests  for  legislation  to  carry  into  effect 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these  proposals. 
In  general,  the  report  recommends: 

scxhal  snviCES 

Benefit  payments  to  workers  under 
.social  security  who  become  ill  or  dis- 
abled. 

Federal  aid  to  qualified  youths  who 
desire  college  training. 

Extension  of  social  security  to  some 
cl esses  now  exempt. 

Aid  to  local  communities  to  build  hos- 
pitals as  part  of  a  broad  health  program 
including  Government  cooperation  with 
the  medical  profession  In  a  plan  for 
patients  to  pay  medical  expenses  on  a 
budget  plan. 

Greater  assistance  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  other  groups  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. 

Free  lunches  for  all  school  children. 

W.\K-TO-PEACE  ECONOMT 

Guarantee  every  man  released  from 
armed  forces  or  war  plants  a  job  with 
•fair  pay  and  working  conditions." 

Continue  rationing  and  other  wartime 
rcsirictions  so  long  as  necessary. 

Give  labor  "responsibility  in  organiza- 
tion and  sharing  in  management." 

Consolidation  of  railroads  into  a  lim- 
ited number  of  regional  systems. 

Government-private  partnership  in 
rome  plants  and  facilities  with  Govern- 
ment deciding  what  concerns  should  be 
left  operating  in  such  fields  as  aircraft, 
shipbuilding,  aluminum,  and  magnesium. 

I  recognize  the  urgent  necessity  for 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  think  ahead  and  to  see 
to  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  problems  .hat  will  un- 
doubtedly occur  at  the  end  of  the  war.  I 
cannot,  however,  subscribe  to  the  philos- 
ophy embodied  in  the  cradle-to-the- 
prave  report.  In  my  judgment,  the  whole 
thing  is  based  upon  an  entirely  false 
premise. 

In  the  first  place,  the  report  seems  to 
assume  that  immediately  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  there  will  be  vast  un- 
employment due  to  demobilization  of 
troops  and  war  industry. 

In  the  second  place,  the  report  appar- 
ently assumes  that  the  post-war  period 
will  be  one  of  great  economic  distress  and 
depression,  calling  for  a  record-breaking 
Federal  support  of  its  citizens;  and 

Finally,  the  report  seems  to  assume 
that  American  citizens  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  ability  to  do  anything 
for  themselves. 

The  old  homely  admonition  tj  thrift 
and  self-reliance  are  ignored,  and  Instead 
the  citizen  is  given  assurance  that  he  has 
nothing  to  worry  about,  dear  old  Uncle 
Sam  will  be  there  to  succor,  comfort,  and 
support. 

Not  only  is  the  scheme  based  upon  a 
false  premise  but  the  planners  appar- 
ently took  no  accoimt  whatsoever  of  the 
coot  of  the  undertaking.    Such  planners 


rarely  are  concerned  with  the  practical 
problem  of  financing  or  paying  for  their 
Utopian  dreams.  The  "cradle-to-the- 
grave"  school  of  thought  is  apparently 
concerned  only  with  the  idea  of  having 
dear  old  Uncle  Sam  take  each  of  his 
children  by  the  hand  at  the  cradle  and 
lead  them  down  the  highway  of  life,  un- 
der his  support,  gtiidance.  and  protection 
until  he  reaches  the  grave.  At  the  grave 
the  plaimers  apparently  leave  him  to 
shift  for  himself,  though  something 
may  be  done  about  that  later. 

DEMOBII.JZATIO  N 

I  do  not  think  we  have  the  right  to  as- 
sume that  with  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties our  armed  forces  are  going  to  be  im- 
mediately demobilized  or  that  war  indus- 
try will  at  once  stop.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  following  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, there  will  be  perhaps  an  extended 

period  during  which  peace  negotiations 
would  be  imder  consideration  and  dur- 
ing which  time  it  would  be  not  only  ex- 
pedient but  necessary  that  we  maintain 
certainly  a  large  portion  of  our  armed 
forces  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  be  true  that  we  should 
proceed  with  the  building  of  our  two- 
ocean  Navy  and  with  our  merchant  ship 
program  and  the  rounding  out  of  our  air 
force.  Therefore,  it  should  not  be  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  go  through  such  a 
period  of  transition  in  which  there  will 
be  a  gradual  slacking  off  of  the  man- 
power required  in  the  armed  forces  and 
in  the  war  industry,  which  would  enable 
these  workers  to  assume  their  places  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  Nation,  on  the 
farm  and  in  other  trades  and  callings 
that  can  and  will  be  resumed  after  the 
war. 

POST-WAR    DEPRESSION 

Likewise,  and  for  these  reasons,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  assume  that  the  post- 
war period  will  be  one  of  great  economic 
'  distre-ss  and  depression.  Certainly,  it  is 
true  that  it  will  call  for  alert  and  intelli- 
gent leadership.  We  will  have,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  a  mobiUzed  industry, 
ruiming  at  an  all-time  high.  The  devas- 
tated world  will  be  our  customers  for 
everything  that  we  can  furnish  to  them 
in  the  way  of  manufactured  goods,  com- 
modities, machinery,  equipment,  and 
every  product  of  our  industry.  Not  only 
that,  but  vast  agricultural  areas,  being 
then  able  to  secure  necessary  labor,  will 
find  a  world  market  for  their  produce. 
Also,  American  citizens,  having  long  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  purchase,  not 
only  necessities,  but  some  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  will  be  in  the  market  as  pur- 
chasers and  with  money  to  pay. 

BU1IJ>ING    BOOM 

Again,  one  of  our  largest  and  most 
profitable  industries  in  normal  times  is 
the  building-trades  industry.  This  in- 
dustry furnishes  large  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  as  well  as  manufacturing  business. 
Today,  many  States,  cities,  localities,  and 
firms  and  individuals  Are  laying  plans 
for  large  building  and  construction  pro- 
grams, just  as  soon  as  the  war  efifort  re- 
leases materials  and  labor.    There  is 


much  work  to  be  done  and  there  wlU  be 
ready  money  to  pay  for  it. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  when  we 
picture  a  px)st-war  America  with  millions 
of  our  citizens  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves. Incapable  of  finding  work  and 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  Federal  GDvern- 
ment,  that  we  are  making  an  assumption 
that  is  not  only  unjiistifled  but  that 
might  be  considered  an  admission  of  our 
inability  to  furnish  the  leadership  that 
will  take  advantage  of  these  conditions. 

SEU-RZLIANCX 

To  me.  one  of  the  most  objection- 
able features  of  the  cradle-to-the-grave 
scheme  is  that  it  seeks  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  Americans  are  not  able  to 
care  for  themselves  and  that  they  must 
be  supported  by  the  Federal  GoverrmiEnt. 
If  this  plan  were  put  into  effect,  vastly 
enlarging  Social  Security,  furnishing  aid 
to  students  of  all  categories,  fiu-nishing 
medical  assistance  under  Federal  super- 
vision, and  then,  with  our  vast  pension 
systems  of  all  the  war,  there  would  In- 
deed be  very  few  of  us  that  would  not  be 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll  in  some  form  or 
other.  To  me.  It  is  fantastic.  I  have  al- 
ways subscribed  to  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment that  it  is  the  prime  duty  of  the 
citizen  to  support  the  state,  and  not  the 
state  support  the  citizen.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  greatest  assistance  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  render  to  its 
citizens  is  to  keep  its  own  house  in  order, 
to  pursue  sound  National  fiscal  policy, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  has  a  fair,  square,  and  equal 
opporttmity  in  the  scheme  of  things: 
That  by  fostering  and  supporting  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise, we  can  give  ovu"  citizens  the  most 
Ultimate  protection  and  lasting  security. 
There  is  no  security  so  sweet  and  con- 
soling as  a  Uttle  home  and  a  competence 
for  declinmg  years  that  one  has  provided 
for  himself  by  his  own  brain  and  brawn. 
The  objective  of  a  good  government 
should  always  be  to  help  the  citizen  to 
help  himself. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  among  the 
greatest  virtues  of  American  citizenship 
are  independence,  self-reliance,  and  in- 
dividual responsibility.  Not  only  is  it 
the  privilege,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  stand  upon  his  own  feet,  and 
to  move  out  on  his  own  motive  power,  to 
support  himself  and  his  dependents  as 
far  as  it  is  within  his  power  to  do  so. 

If,  because  of  physical  infirmities  or 
economic  conditions  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  then 
the  problem  arises  for  him  to  have  as- 
sistance from  his  own  locality,  from  his 
State  or  from  the  Federal  Grovemment, 
if  need  be.  These  are  old-fashioned  and 
home-spun  characteristics  but  it  was  by 
their  practice  that  Americans  byilt  here 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  a  great  na- 
tion of  great  people.  It  seems  to  be  that 
In  a  post-war  period,  all  economic  fac- 
tors will  be  favorable  to  America  but 
everything  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
where  we  sit  at  the  peace  table,  who  rep- 
resents us  at  this  conference  and 
whether  or  not.  as  a  nation,  we  have  the 
courage  and  the  ability  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  these  favorable  factors. 
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The  New  Draft  RefuUtioiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  YounKstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator  of 
March  8.  1943: 

THK    NZW    DILMT    RECULATIONS 

The  administration  has  tackled  the  most 
lucent  phaae  of  the  manpower  problem  by 
ordering  blanket  deferment  of  farm  workers. 
If  they  are  real  farmers,  and  by  making  the 
continued  deferment  of  men  38  to  45  depend 
on  their  getting  farm  Jubf<  Some  such  action 
was  plainly  nectssary  to  assure  the  produc- 
tion of  fuod  on  which  all  else  drpeuda.  The 
moves  are  only  preliminary  and  partial  ap- 
proaches toward  the  whole  manpower  prob- 
lem, but  they  may  be  expected  to  hasten 
brooder  action. 

Draft  boards  no  longer  have  discretion, 
once  they  have  determined  that  a  man  ac- 
tually Is  engaged  In  productive  farming.  They 
must  defer  him.  Moreover,  the  county  farm 
txjards  »u:e  given  authority  to  request  defer- 
ment. If  this  policy  makes  It  impossible  for 
the  draft  boards  to  All  their  quotas,  then  the 
military  call  Is  to  be  left  unfllled  In  addl- 
'  tion.  the  Army  Is  to  releiise  546.000  men  for 
Industry  and  agriculture. 

This  policy,  standing  alimn.  would  leave 
th«  armed  forces  short  of  their  needs.  Yet 
the  Informal  6-man  committee  on  man- 
power (Byrnes.  Baruch.  Hopkins,  Leahy,  and 
Rosenman)  has  determined  to  support  the 
military  demand  for  11.000,000  men  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  As  the  new  agricultural 
policy  squeezes  the  Army,  the  Army  will  have 
to  squeeze  some  other  part  of  the  population, 
and  this  will  require  broader  action  In  the 
manpower  field. 

As  this  chain  of  necessities  becomes  evi- 
dent the  country  will  see  the  need  of  more 
drastic  and  sweeping  over-all  measures.  If 
possible  these  should  not  po  to  the  extreme 
of  the  bill  to  draft  labur  Introduced  recently 
by  two  Republicans.  Senator  Austin  and  Rep- 
resenUtlve  Waoswokth  A  similar  bill,  now 
being  prepared  by  Senator  O  Mahonkt.  Dem- 
ocrat, may  be  presented  soon.  Both  are  open 
to  serlouj  objection  and  would  be  vigoroubly 
opposed  by  labor 

There  Is  opposition  to  an  out-and-out 
drafting  of  labor  because  of  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  draftim?  a  man  for  his  coun- 
tr>'  8  Army  and  forcing  him  to  work  In  private 
employ.  Some  way  to  avoid  the  undefirab'.e 
features  of  a  lat>or  draft  should  be  worked 
out,  if  possible,  while  slUl  attaining  the  es- 
sential result. 

The  administration's  delays  and  tentative 
approaches  may  yet  JusMfy  them.«elves  If 
the  President  had  acted  broadly  and  firmly 
before  the  country  fully  realized  the  situa- 
tion, thera  would  have  been  an  outcry  that 
the  action  waa  not  yet  necessary,  and  that  it 
was  a  dlcUtorlal  exercise  of  power.  As  the 
country  comes  to  understand  the  urgency 
and  extent  of  the  mnnpower  problem,  it  will 
•upport  broad  and  drastic  measures. 

If  adequate  action  can  come  from  Con- 
irreM.  ao  much  the  better,  for  the  charRe  of 
dictatorUil  policy  would  then  be  avoldrd  In 
any  event.  It  la  eirldent  that  the  new  farm 
regulation*  are  otiljr  the  beginning,  and  that 
The  country  tnuat  come  to  K^.p*  with  the 
Kcnrrnl    manpower   problem   before    the   ye»r 

Is  much  further  advanced. 


Salary  lacraatc  for  Postal  Warkcri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

or  MAasACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUS*:  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
plea.sing  to  find  that  after  a  lapse  of  18 
ytars,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
l.s  prepared  to  render  a  tardy  and  long- 
delayed  measure  of  justice  to  the  men  in 
the  Postal  Service. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  it  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  emergency  war 
mea.sure  to  continue  in  force  until  6 
months  after  the  war  but  .should  be  made 
a  permanent  measure  of  legislation  and 
thi.s.  I  assume  and  trust,  will  be  done  be- 
fore the  period  designated  for  expiration 
has  arrived. 

There  Is  no  branch  of  the  Government 
service  where  the  requirements  are  more 
exacting  than  in  the  postal  branch, 
where,  in  addition  to  physical  fitness  of 
high  order,  educational  qualifications 
above  the  average  are  necessary  to  pass 
the  required  examinations  to  enter  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  most  welcome  visitor  to  any  home 
in  America,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  day  of  each  month  when  the  bills 
arrive.  Is  the  letter  carrier,  who.  due 
to  the  large  number  of  men  from  the 
large  families  of  America  who  have  en- 
tered the  Service,  is  today  required  to 
carry  a  load  similar  to  that  which  a  pack 
horse  Is  required  to  stagpcr  under. 

The  increase  in  the  co.->t  of  living  ren- 
ders it  difficult  for  the  men  in  the  Postal 
Service  to  replace  uniforms  as  spKjedily 
as  they  might  desire  if  conditions  were 
otherwise,  with  the  result  that  we  see 
them  on  bleak,  cold  days  moving  along 
like  fading  grey  shadows,  due  to  the  ex- 
actions of  their  employment. 

The  committee  that  studied  the  con- 
duct of  the  Postal  Department  are  iman- 
Imous  in  the  opinion  that  a  revision  in 
the  rates  of  second-,  third-,  and  fourth- 
class  matter  would  return  sufficient  in- 
come to  the  Postal  Department  to  meet 
the  $300  annual  Increase  In  salaries  for 
more  than  300.000  employees  of  the 
Postal  Department.  It  has  been  stated, 
In  the  course  of  debate,  that  the  Comp- 
troller has  declared  that  there  will  be  a 
veto  in  the  event  the  increase  is  granted 
and  I  believe  I  expressed  the  views  of 
the  membership  generally  when  I  stated 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  that  recard- 
less  of  veto  whether  by  the  Comptron«^r 
or  otherwise.  I  would  vote  to  grant  the 
long  delayed  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
men  and  women  In  the  Postal  Service. 

Great  strides  were  made  In  the  9-year 
period  prior  to  the  present  war  In  provid- 
ing healthful  and  adequate  accommoda- 
tloua  for  employees  of  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment but  the  fact  ri;malns,  however,  that 
quarters  in  many  places  are  Insanitary, 
unhcalthrul,  and  cramped  and  arc  not 

conducive  to  the  health  of  the  employee*. 
A3  a  rule,  war  takes  Its  toll  of  progres- 
sion and  In  an  probability,  the  Improve- 


ment of  postal  facilities,  Insofar  as  hous- 
ing Is  concerned,  will  be  required  to  wait 
imtil  after  we  have  won  the  war. 

There  is  no  juatiflcatlon,  however,  for 
delay  in  the  matter  of  granting  relief 
upon  which  a  majority  of  the  men  In  the 
Postal  Service,  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  public  generally  are  In  agree- 
ment— namely,  the  $300  increase  in  pay. 


SuppHct  for  the  Araie^  Ferccs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  UICMICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiieaday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  one  of  my  constituents 
which  might  be  multiplied  by  many 
thousands  of  times. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Drniorr,  Mich. 
Deak  Mr.   Dokdeko:   I  know  you  are  very 
busy  with  Government  problems  these  days 
BO  I  will  make  this  as  brief  as  po.sslble. 

About  a  week  ago  we  heard  from  our  son. 
He  writes  to  bla  wife  and  she  passes  the  letters 
en  to  us  because  they  are  short  of  writing  ma- 
terials. He  has  been  on  Guadalcanal  since  the 
first  part  of  January.  He  said  they  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  action  and  had  some  very  nar- 
row escapes.  He  also  said  they  were  very  short 
on  fighting  equipment  and  were  told  they 
would  have  to  capture  It  from  the  Japs  What 
I  would  like  to  know  Is.  Why  haven't  they  the 
fighting  materials  they  need  down  there?  Ac- 
cording to  the  papers  and  radio  reports,  our 
factories  are  producing  ahead  of  schedule. 
Where  are  all  these  supplies  going?  Could  it 
be  that  Mr  Churchill,  our  President's  adviser. 
Is  getting  the  lion's  share  of  It  for  his  battle 
fronts?  They  are  so  badly  In  nerd  of  plants  in 
the  southwest  Pacific,  but  according  to  reports 
they  are  not  getting  them  Most  all  of  the 
marines  who  are  now  home  on  furlough  from 
Guadalcanal  teU  about  the  lack  of  equipment 
there.  Ii  our  son  Is  killed  in  battle.  Ill  not 
say  he  gavo  his  life  for  his  country.  Ill  say  his 
country  let  him  down. 

In  yesterday's  Detroit  Times  I  read  that 
270  wounded  boys  had  been  taken  to  Battle 
Creek  ho.spita!  Most  of  them  were  from 
Guadalcanal.  Some  were  carried  on  stretch- 
ers, others  hobbled  painfully  and  still  others 
were  led  The  paper  stated  that  some  of 
the  parents  of  these  boys  h.id  not  yet  been 
notified  as  to  their  whereabouts  or  the  ex- 
tent of  th^lr  Injuries.  Again  I  say  perhaps 
some  of  these  Injuries  could  have  bern 
avoided  If  they  had  had  the  proper  flghtlr.g 
equipment  It's  no  wonder  some  of  us  Irso 
faith   In    our  Government. 

There  seems  to  be  so  much  mismanage- 
ment cvory'Aherc;  for  example,  the  shipload 
of  tons  of  food  that  waa  sent  to  Nome, 
Al:;«ka,  and  left  there  In  the  harbor  to  spijll. 
A  g  <od  many  of  our  hoys  are  complalnlr.g 
Kbrnu  the  fofHl  thry  are  getting  in  the  vari- 
ous camps  thrfrtjghout  the  country.  If  th« 
boys  In  crtjf  camps  h»re  are  not  fettlng  th» 
pr  ,per  frK;d  what  about  our  boys  who  are 
overseas? 

If  I  have  been  too  bitter  In  my  denuncla- 
tionn.  pltAM  torgjv*  me.  Ii  •  »o  hard  to  taae 
It  aU  without  a  word  In  self  dcfeuse. 

Slucercly, 
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Vemoiit  Wuu  First  PUcc  h  NatioB-Wide 
Scrap  CoDtcat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VEaMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
at  the  State  capitol  at  Montpelier  im- 
pressive ceremonies  will  mark  the  pres- 
entation of  the  first  place  award  to  Ver- 
mont for  the  national  salvage  contest 
last  October.  Highlight  of  the  event 
v.ill  be  the  presentation  of  an  elaborate 
black  onyx  plaque,  suitably  inscribed, 
which  Gov.  William  H.  Wills  will  receive 
en  behalf  of  the  State  of  Vermont  from 
the  War  Production  Board. 

Awarding  of  prizes  to  towns  and  coun- 
ties for  their  part  in  the  scrap  campaign 
■viill  take  place  in  the  hall  of  representa- 
tives at  the  statehouse  at  7:30  o'clock 
this  evening. 

Walter  H.  Wheeler.  Jr..  New  England 
regional  director  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  will  present  the  plaque  to  Ver- 
mont and  Governor  Wills  will  make  the 
presentation  to  the  towns  and  counties. 

Awards  will  also  be  made  to  the  win- 
ner.s  in  the  four  population  groups. 
These  will  go  to  Barre  City  for  com- 
munities in  excess  of  5.000  population; 
Barretown.  winner  in  the  800  to  5.000 
population  group;  Ehammerston  for  com- 
munities with  less  than  800  people;  and 
Somerset,  which  was  first  among  unor- 
ganized town.s,  grants,  and  gores  and, 
incidentally,  had  the  highest  per  capita 
rating  of  any  community  in  the  State. 

In  this  connection  I  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Governor  Wills: 

Vermonters  everywhere  are  proud  of  the 
outstanding  championship  record  made  by 
"Vermonters  at  heme  In  the  scrap  drive  and 
also  of  the  record  made  by  Vcrmcnttrs  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  scrap  with  the  Axis 
Which  we  picpose  to  win  even  more  de- 
cisively. 

Our  Scrap  Situation— Then  and  Now 
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or 


HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOKTH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year  Special  Committee  No.  3  of 
the  House  Military  AfTalrs  Committee 
has  held  hearings  on  certain  iMues  and 
proKrama  that  we  felt  were  vital  to  the 
•ucceas  of  our  mUlUry  undertaking! 
throughout  the  world,  A»  never  before, 
thU  l«  a  war  that  require*  materlala, 
gun*,  ships,  tanks,  planes,  and  all  of  the 
other  complicated  machines  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  modem  warfare. 
These  weapons  oX  war  are  made  from  the 


raw  materials  that  we  extract  from  the 
mines  of  the  coimtry. 

Of  all  of  these  materials,  steel  Is  by 
far  the  most  important.  It  enters  Into 
and  Is  by  weight  a  large  proportion  of 
practically  every  Item  that  Is  used  by  our 
fighting  forces.  Steel  production,  there- 
fore, had  to  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
possible  rate  and  that  rate  had  to  be 
expanded.  Steel  Is  primarily  made  of 
two  raw  materials— pig  iron,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  scrap  iron  and  steel,  on  the 
other.  It  is  roughly  made  of  about  one- 
half  of  each.  We  examined  the  pig-iron 
facilities  and  found  that  the  blast  fur- 
naces of  the  country  which  make  pig 
iron  were  operating  at  capacity;  that 
there  was  a  program  to  expand  the  num- 
ber of  blast  furnaces  with  the  necessary 
contingent  expansions  in  the  mining  of 
iron  ore.  the  shipping  of  iron  ore.  and 
the  other  facilities  that  go  with  the  ex- 
panding production  of  pig  iron.  But  we 
also  found  that  it  necessarily  would  take 
many  months  before  these  new  expanded 
pig-iron  facilities  could  possibly  be  made 
available.  We  also  carefully  examined 
the  scrap-iron  situation. 

We  found  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
procurement  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  was 
in  what  is  now  called  the  Salvage  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Production  Board,  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  C.  Cabot.  A  year 
ago  a  very  serious  situation  faced  the 
country  and  the  responsibilities  of  and 
the  load  upon  the  Salvage  Division  were 
very  great.  As  I  have  stated,  at  that 
time,  in  February  1942.  the  country  was 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  producing 
more  iron  and  steel  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, with  collecting  and  making  avail- 
able more  iron  and  steel  scrap  than  we 
or  any  other  country  in  the  world  has 
ever  had  to  furnish.  At  the  very  time 
of  this  record-breaking  demand  sources 
of  supply  had  been  or  were  reduced,  re- 
stricted, and  retarded  by  many  factors. 
The  principal  ones  were: 

(a)  Shipments  of  in  excess  of  10.000.- 
000  tons  to  the  Japanese  in  years  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor  markedly  reduced  the  ac- 
cumulated reservoir  against  which  we 
could  draw. 

(b)  A  considerable  shipment  of  steel 
ingot  and  semifabricated  steel  to  our  al- 
lies. (The  fabrication  of  these  inj^ots 
and  semifabricated  products  into  fin- 
ished war  material  has  resulted  in  the  in- 
cidence of  scrap  in  foreign  countries  and 
the  loss  of  that  scrap  to  this  country.) 

•  c)  Conversion  of  our  economy  from 
peacetime  to  wartime  production  with 
the  very  serious  temporary  curtailment 
of  production  scrap  resulting  therefrom. 
The  incidental  scrap  generated  through 
conversion  was  considerably  less  than 
the  production  scrap  which  would  have 
been  available  during  a  period  of  active 
operation. 

<d)  The  shipment  of  large  quantities 
of  guns,  tanks,  ships,  and  other  materials 
outside  the  territorial  U.  8,  A.  with  prac- 
tically no  recovery  of  scrap  from  these 
sources, 

(e)  Very  drastic  curtailment  In  the 
production  of  scrap  which  Is  best  typified 
by  figures  from  one  of  our  leading  rail- 
roads which,  before  Pearl  Harbor,  waa 


producing  some  30.000  tons  monthly  -but 
since  that  time  only  4,000  or  6.000  tons 
per  month  because  of  the  necessity  of  the 
railroads  and  other  normal  producers  of 
scrap  to  keep  everything  rolling  and  to 
patch  up  and  repair  all  possible  equip- 
ment. 

These  and  other  factors  had  led  to  a 
decline  in  inventory  best  indicated  by  the 
following  figures: 

Inventories  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  held  by  oil 

consumers 

[Cross  tons] 

End  of  month 

1940-  inventory 

March.. 4,289,000 

June 4,462,000 

September 4.867,000 

December - &■  046.  000 

1941: 

March ■  4.661.000 

June 4.510.000 

September 4.  032,  000 

December 3. 395, 000 

1942. 

January 3, 127.  000 

February' 3.085.000 

'  Low  point  of  war  period. 
Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

This  serious  decline  in  Inventory  re- 
sulted in  the  closing  of  approximately  45 
steel-making  furnaces  as  of  a  year  ago. 
In  brief,  this  was  the  situation  and  the 
problem  that  confronted  us  a  year  ago, 
and  is  the  situation  which  your  com- 
mittee brought  to  light  and  developed. 
At  a  series  of  hearings  before  your  com- 
mittee, the  Salvage  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  through  its  very  able 
Director,  Mr.  Cabot,  explained  at  length 
to  us  exactly  the  organization  that  he 
was  engaged  In  setting  up  and  how  he 
proposed  to  meet  the  very  diflBcult  prob- 
lem confronting  the  country.    Suffice  it 
to  say,  he  had  examined,  as  had  your 
committee,  the  methods  and  procedures 
of  salvage  collections  in  many  foreign 
countries,  including  that  of  Germany. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  German  system 
is  based  on  laws,  coercions,  and  stem 
penalties  and  puni-shment.    The  Amer- 
ican plan  was,  and  is,  and  I  am  assured 
will  continue  to  be,  a  democratic  plan 
based  primarily  upon  the  use  of  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children  in  America 
volunteering  their  efforts  in  their  own 
communities  in  their  own  way,  under 
their  own  initiative,  and  responsibility, 
to  help  solve  the    problem   put  before 
them. 

At  that  time,  the  Salvage  Division  had 
nearly  completed  the  basic  volunteer  or- 
ganization comprised  primarily  of  State, 
county,  and  local  salvage  committees. 
I  am  informed  that,  as  of  today,  there 
are  in  existence  in  excess  of  14.000  volun- 
teer committees  that  engage  the  volun- 
teer services  of  over  a  million  of  our 
people  on  a  regular  organized  basis. 

Their  plans  contemplated  the  physical 
handling  of  the  material  through  the 
normal,  customary,  and  well -constituted 
channels  of  trade.  We,  also,  approved 
of  this  procedure,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  there  are  76  different  varieties  of 
Iron  and  iteel  acrap  alone,  that  this  ma- 
terial must  be  prepared,  sorted,  graded, 
and  in  many  instances  baled,  and  then 
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shipped  in  larpe  amounts,  generally  car- 
load lots,  to  the  consuming  mills  that  are 
making  steel  to  the  closest  military 
specifications  and  that,  therefore,  must 
buy  not  any  old  type  of  scrap,  but  one 
or  more  of  the  specific  75  grades  re- 
quired. 

We  believe  that  your  committee's 
commendation  of  the  programs  and  pro- 
cedures as  outlined  by  the  Salvage  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Production  Board  has 
been  eminently  justified  when  we  exam- 
ine the  results  achieved  in  the  precedin'4 
year.  Of  course,  no  one  can  say  exactly 
how  much  of  these  results  are  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  Salvage  Division  and  th'.' 
enormous  volunteer  army  that  they  have 
enrolled,  or  the  work  and  cooperation 
that  your  committee  and  others  have 
Riven,  but  nonetheless  the  over-all  re- 
sults are  gratifyinK. 

Nuiber  of  stffl-making  furnaces  shut  doirn 
because  of  Uirk  of  »>.-rap,  1942 

Febiaiary  1»42  (  unofficial) 45 

Mar.   2 - 20 

Apr   8 10 

May  4- 6 

June  1 0 

July  27... 1 

August-Dectmber 0 

Source:   American  Iron  Si  Steel  Institute 

Al.-^.o.  inventory  figures  are  presented 
below  of  available  supplies  of  iron  and 
steel  scrap  since  tlie  low  point  was 
reached  in  February  1942: 

Vt-^ible    inventories   of   scrap   iron    and   steel 
in  hands  of  consumers  and  suppliers 

|Th()iis»niIj  of  grfw  ton»t 


IV  (J 

Totdl 
VLsil.te 

C'oiiMim 

ors"  st()ck« 

Jwi.  M 

K.b.  2H" 

Mar   31 

Apr.  30 

>la>  i\ 

Jnno  3() 

4,  10») 
4,  072 
4,  101 
4,  324 

*.>'*>'! 
4,  s.'s< 
8,0>-0 
i,27i. 

\  .M.-i 

fi.2no 
ji.74:; 
fi,yi7 

3.  ir 

,\OMI 
3,2N> 

3,  ,M7 

3.  »*'<7 

4.  (ISM 
4.  :iM 
4.4.V* 

4, 'i:k 

&,  427 

V73 

1,011 
1,03« 

l,o.n.'5 
l,o/> 

Jolv31 

Aim.  31 

i.oia 

M'l>t  :«). 

Oct.  31    

Nov  »t 

1,0«7 
1,31,S 

Dec  at  

i.aj7 

-—"^T-ow  jviint  for  year. 

lloiirtT    V    ^    Biin>Hil  of  Miii.'S. 

The  foregoing  figures  will  indicate 
that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  demands 
and  limited  supplies  referred  to.  there 
have  been  no  furnaces  shut  down  for 
lack  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  since  the 
end  of  July  of  a  year  ago  and.  of  equal 
or  possibly  more  importance,  the  inven- 
tories of  iron  and  steel  scrap  in  the  hands 
of  consumers  are  today  equal  to  or 
greater  than  any  this  country  has  ever 
seen  before. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  results 
obtained  are  highly  satisfactory  and  cer- 
tainly must  go  a  long  way  in  endorsing 
the  methods  and  procedures  used  to  ob- 
tain this  necessary  and  gratifying  result. 

Although  all  that  I  have  said  is  con- 
cerned solely  with  Iron  and  steel  scrap.  I 
believe  that  It  is  important  for  you  to 
recognize  that  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  by  the  Salvage  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board  in  the  last  year 
are  by  no  manner  of  means  solely  in 
terms  of  iron  and  steel  scrap. 


The  many  volunteer  salvage  workers, 
aided  by  the  paid  personnel  of  the  Sal- 
vage Division,  have  very  greatly  in- 
creased the  collection  of  other  secondary 
or  waste  materials  that  are  highly  im- 
portant as  an  additional  source  of  raw 
materials  to  our  wartime  economy.  For 
example,  during  the  past  year,  the  col- 
lection of  secondary  copper  has  In- 
crea.sed  45  ;>ercent  over  1S41.  In  July 
thase  volunteer  committees,  aided  by  the 
paid  personnel  of  the  Salvage  Division 
and  under  orders  from  Mr.  Nelson,  su- 
pervised and  aided  the  petroleum  indus- 
try in  the  cdllfction  of  a  year  and  a 
third's  supply  of  scrap  rubber.  Since 
this  time,  the  salvage  organizntlon  has 
been  responsible  for.  or  at  least  of  great 
importance  in,  the  continued  collection 
of  an  amount  of  scrap  rubber  approxi- 
mately equal  to  current  consumption  of 
this  material. 

These  local  salvage  committees,  a  year 
ago  turned  a  shortage  of  waste  paper 
Into  a  glut  of  waste  paper  and  thereby 
mad?  possible  a  resumption  of  full  ac- 
tivity by  the  paperbcard  manufacturers 
\vho.>^e  activities  had  been  previously  re- 
duced becau;,e  of  a  lack  of  this  material. 

A  few  of  the  other  articles  whose  col- 
lection this  organization  has  been  largely 
respon.sible  for  include  21.400.000  pounds 
of  fats  and  greases  since  July  1942.  vital 
to  the  production  of  glycerine  for  explo- 
sives and  other  war  materials;  400  000 
pound.s  of  silk  and  nylon  stockings,  used 
for  powder  bags  and  parachutes;  and  a 
collect'on  of  used  tin  cans,  currently  run- 
ning at  a  rnte  of  25,000  ions  per  month, 
which  are  used  primarily  as  a  source  of 
tin  and  steel  scrap  after  they  have  been 
drtinned. 

Tlipie  are  various  other  items  that 
could  be  mentioned  but  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  all  of  these  secondary 
or  waste  materials  generally  do  not  occur 
in  isolated  forms.  In  your  attic  and  in 
your  cellar  you  undoubtedly  have  or  did 
have  waste  paper,  waste  rubber,  wast*' 
ferrou-s  and  waste  nonferrous  materials 
and  many  others.  We  have  always  main- 
tained that  this  country  must  have  gen- 
eral collf'Ctions  of  all  types  of  scrap, 
rather  than  collections  of  a  speciflrd 
commodity.  For  example,  the  stimula- 
tion in  the  collection  of  all  types  of  junk 
matenals  resulted  In  the  enormous  col- 
lection of  iron  and  steel  and  nonferrous 
scrap,  rubber,  and  so  forth,  mentioned 
above. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  these  various  materials  do  not 
have  to  be  physically  handled  separately 
but  we  do  wi.sh  to  point  out  to  you  that 
in  many  instances  they  occur  in  the  same 
spot — the  hou.sehold.  the  farm,  the  auto 
graveyard  or  industrial  plant,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  the  stimulation  of  all  col- 
lections should  be  under  one  rather  than 
niunerous  functioning  organizations. 

We  aie  gratified  with  the  work  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Salvage  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
have  been  impressed  with  the  ability  and 
Initiative  of  its  Director,  Paul  C.  Cabot. 
We  urge,  as  do  they,  that  the  American 
public  and  their  State,  county,  and  local 
salvage  committees  in  no  way  relax  their 
efforts  because  the  satisfactory  supplies 


that  are  now  available  can  only  be  main- 
tained if  all  of  these  volunteers  continue 
to  work  as  hard  or  harder  In  the  future 
as  they  did  in  this  last  year. 

Further,  no  mention  can  be  made  of 
this  subject  without  emphasizing  the 
splendid  newspaper,  radio,  and  indus- 
trial support  that  has  been  given  to  the 
program  throughout. 

In  1943.  and  as  long  as  the  war  lasts, 
we  must  have  increa^inj^  quantities  of 
these  important  waste  matenals  with 
which  to  augment  our  limited  supply  of 
materials  nece.~sary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  American  people  have 
in  the  past  year  demonstrated  that  they 
can  do  this  on  a  voluntary  ba;  is  far  bet- 
ter than  the  Job  could  be  accomplished 
by  laws  or  restrictions.  It  is  vitally  nec- 
essary that  they  continue  to  do  this  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts.  There  must  be  no 
lel-dowu. 


Absenteeism  and  Liquor 
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CT 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOLTH  CAROr  n<A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AT1VE3 

Tuesday.  Manh  16   1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  jemarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD,  I  mclude  the  fulluwing  cumniuiiica- 
tions  received  by  uie  \Mlh  reference  to 
H.  R.  2082: 

March  8. 

Hon  8a  I  am  hcarlily  In  favor  of  your 
biil  for  prohibition  or  rationing  of  UqutT  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  Wculd  prifcr  pro- 
hltDltlon.  bur  I  am  afraid  that  15  too  nuioh  t-i 
hope  f'T  Think  rptlonlnt;  would  Vv»  a  bl? 
help  It  wouldnt  hurt  those  who  drink  lii 
moderation  and  would  s;i\e  these  who 
drink  to  exce.ss.  II  s(  incthtng  iMi't  done, 
;iq\;cr  will  be  th';>  cause  of  us  losing  this  war. 
My  prayi'is  are  with  you  In  this  fight  to  lmv« 
ihis  bill  pass. 

(Mrs  )  Mary  Slinicvrd, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Plainwft  T    Mich  . 

Mnrcll  7.  19^1 
Dr^n  RcPRrstNTATivE  Bryson:  Your  cITcrts 
f  >r  national  prrhiblMon  are  appreciated. 
May  they  beur  fruit  At  thl.s  time  of  all 
times,  we  need  flghtinR  men  who  are  not 
weakened  by  the  u^  of  Intoxicating  or  any 
alcoholic  ]:quurs. 
Yours  truly. 


San  ¥%A^cisco,  Calit. 

DiAR  Sir:  I  wish  to  cor.gratulrtte  you  for 
your  action  in  Introducing  ycur  prohibition 
bill  at  this  time. 

SufBce  to  pay.  It  Is  timely,  and  urgently 
needed  to  cure  absentecl.sm  among  war 
workers.  I  have  been  to:d  by  tome,  that 
m:iny  of  these  worker.s.  both  men  and  women, 
squander  liieir  pay  over  the  bar*  of  cocktail 
loungea  and  dives  of  all  kinds  here — being 
broke,  because  of  It. 

The  result — they  have  no  money  to  pay 
the  Government  Income  t.tx  now  Smo  rely, 
I  hope  your  bill  become*  a  law 
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Wmn  PLAUfs,  NY..  March  7. 1943. 
Congressman  Bkraoif.  at  South  Carolina, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Mr   Deax  Honorablx  Congressman:  Your 
plea  for  a  kind  of  prohibition  for  the  duration 
Is  the  thing  we  need  most  at  tliis  time. 

Plef»e  let  me  tell  you  how  very  grateful  I 
am  for  your  courage  in  expressing  yourself 
■o  e&iuesXly  and  truthfully. 

IXi  all  in  your  power  to  bring  this  thing 
to  pass. 

Very  gratefully. 

Anna  D.  Stauftachbi. 

CAiiTORinA,  Mo,  March   8,  1943. 
Mr    BHT90?f 

Dtar  Sir:  Hearing  of  ycmr  WU  agalnrt  the 
liquor  problems  of  our  ccmntry.  we  as 
ChrwtlanB  hlehly  approve  of  tiie  blTl  to  do 
away  of  this  teTible  rvW.  ^>  urge  that 
every  etep  be  taken  to  abolish  this  evil  of 
drink  from  our  boj'o  In  camp  and  on  batrie- 
flelde. 

As  our  country  needs  fotaer  men  at  a  time 
like  this 

Respectfully, 

LOUI    F     SiMTSOTf. 

Kavsab  Cttt.  KAHfi  .  March  7,  194S. 

Congres.-nian  Bryson, 

Representative  from  South  Carolina 

DiAi  Sir:  The  Saturday  morning  edition 
oi  tbre  Kansas  City  Star  at  March  6  had  a 
■bort  notice  of  your  move  to  impose  national 
prohlblLK.n  tor  the  duration  of  the  war,  by 
act  of  Congresfl  rather  than  by  constitutional 
amendment,  as  a  means  to  curb  absenteelam. 

This  note  Is  written  to  show  our  appiecia- 
tlon  for  your  courape  and  wlfdom  In  speak- 
ing out  BKain.st  thlsevU.  Tw«nty-flve  women 
of  the  Vernetta  Sharp  Blhle  Class  of  the 
Western  Hlghlnnds  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Kansas  City.  Kans..  are  behind  you  in  best 
wishes  and  prayers — to  aay  nothing  of  many 
thousand*  throughout  the  country,  and  even 
across  the  sea,  who  feel  as  you  do 

Even  If  tlie  going  Is  tough,  may  you  con- 
tinue to  put  up  a  good   fight 
ginterely   yours. 

Amixia  Wake  Baird. 
(Mrs.  Justus  U.  Baird) . 

P.  S  — You  will  pardon  the  mode  of  addrt-ss 
at  the  beginning  of  tbl«  letter  The  Star  did 
not  give  yoiir  name  or  Initials. 

OWENSEOEO.  Ky.. 

March   9.   1943. 
Eepreaentiitive  Bbyson, 

W'ai'ini^OTi,  DC 
Dear  Sir:   Please  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  bill  "to  outlaw  the  manufacture, 
sale,    and    transportation    of    liquor    in    the 
United  States    of  America"     Please   Include 
beer.     Am  sure  everyone  knows  that  alcohol 
la  the  cause  of  99  percent  of  absenteeism,  and 
am  glad  one  man  has  the  courage  to  admit 
the  truth  and  offer  a  remedy,  not  only  for 
absenteeism,  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Bouls  and   bodies  of  our  boj-s.     Am   writing 
to  the  m''n  there  from  this  district. 
Thanking  you  for  your  effort, 
Sincerely, 

Anna  T    Mwchtx. 

Memphis.  Tknn., 

March  13.  1943. 

Dear  Representative  Bryson;  I  am  the 
mother  of  four  married  6on.s,  two  of  them 
enter  the  Umted  States  Army  next  month, 
then  a   little  la'er  on  the  other  two  go. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Clsbk  for 
your  whole-hearted  interest  In  trying  to 
enforce  national  prohibition  or.  better  rtilL 
I  believe  the  rationing  system  of  liijuox  Uka 
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Canada  la  now  ualng  or  like  the  United 
BtAtes  Is  ualng  for  coffee,  sugar,  and  almoat 
all  necessary  commodities. 

The  Chrlatian  and  better  claas  of  people 
all  over  America  wish  you  succefis  in  your 
valiant  endeavor  to  protect  us  against  this 
evil  monster,  liquor.  We  are  standing  be- 
hind you  a  hundred  percent. 
Siucereiy. 
Mattdk  B.  (Mrs  E.  W.)  Lockabs, 

Memphis.  Term. 

Kansas  CrrT,  Kans., 

March  6.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  Bryson, 

Representative  of  South  Carolina, 
House  of  Representatives . 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:    Relative   to  the  enclosed   para- 
ptraph  from  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  March 
5,  194S: 

While  not  all  that  we  desire  In  the  matter 
of  prohibitory  measures.  It  Is  a  long  rtep  for- 
ward, and  I  personally  want  to  endorse  your 
move.  A1.SO,  may  1  urge  that  It  be  earned 
through  our  legislative  bodies  with  speed  and 
zeal? 

Two  current  statements  are  enclosed:  One 
appeared  this  morning  in  the  Kansas  City 
Kansan,  the  other  U  an  arUcle  In  the  March 
Issue  of  the  Vem  Century  Leader.  It  is  con- 
ditions such  as  these  portray,  that  are  rousing 
civilians  to  loud  and  active  protest  against  the 
liquor  traffic 

Wishing  you  success  for  your  measure  or  a 
better  one,  I  ani. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

LnxMN  M  Hamilton, 
Tencher  of  Vernetta  Sharp  Bible  Class. 
Western  Highlands  Presbyterian  Church, 

Kam^as  Oity,  Kans. 

PINCKNITVILLI,  Il-L.,  March  9.  1943. 
Rfpresentative  Brtbon, 

Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sia:  I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  St   Louis 
Globe,  that  you  have  introduced  a  bill  to  ctirb 
absenteeism. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  the  courage  to  put 
your  flnger  on  what  every  InteUigent  person 
knows  Is  the  right  spot.  I  am  convinced  that 
those  who  pray  for  the  apteAj  close  of  this 
war.  will  support  the  bUl. 

May  the  dear  Lord  give  to  you  and  your 
supporters  the  strength  of  10.  I  know  this 
takes  courage.    We  pray  for  yon. 

Etta  Boot  BzrwAitDS, 
President  of  Perry  County  Woman  s 

Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Mn,DHi,  La  ,  March  7,  1943. 
Representative  Bryson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De\r  Su:  Seeing  in  the  paper  where  a  move 
was  made  by  you  to  lrrp;)8e  national  prohibi- 
tion, we  the  members  of  Pine  Ridge  Baptist 
CThwrch  wish  you  success  In  this  move. 

We  have  written  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  asking  that  prc*iibttlcn  be  enacted 
aronnd  all  Army  camps. 

We  sincerely  pray  that  this  move  made  by 
Ttra  will  be  approved  and  enforced  at  an  early 
da'^e. 

Done  In  regtilar  conference  this  7th  day  of 
March  1943. 

J.  R.  Welch, 
Superintende-^t  of  Sunday  School. 
O.  Hammond,  Pastor. 
Mrs.    J.   R     Welch, 

Church    Clerjc. 

Dbweb,  Coix>.,  March  10,  1942. 
Representative  Bktbon. 

Dkab  &a :  I  wish  to  voloe  my  moet  heartfelt 
approval  ot  your  measure  Imposing  protiibi- 
tion  during  the  war. 


There  Is  no  (k)ubt  that  <lrlnklBg  la  delaTtng 
the  war  effort  and  contributing  to  lurenlle 
delinquency. 

YouiB  truly, 

U    H.  Qtx. 


Dry  Milk  Skonld  Haye  Name  Tkat  Can 
Be  AilvertiMd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  EKPRE8ENTATIV1GS 

Tuesday.  March  16, 1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  is  now  considering  a 
bill  to  permit  the  use  of  a  true  name  for 
skim  milk  and  one  that  is  not  obnoxious 
to  consumers.  In  explanation  of  this 
important  proposal  the  following  state- 
ments are  inserted: 

1  Press  release  ref?Brdlng  H.  R.  149.  hearing 
before  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Comnuttee  March  Ifl.  1948,  Irora 
Robert  E.  Jones.  Hftel  Washington) 

Washinctow.  D  C— The  Cinderella  of  leiul- 
lease  foods,  dry  mUk  solids,  now  largely 
shipped  oveistus.  is  pleading  with  Congress 
to  rid  It  of  the  term  "dry  skim  mUk,"  which 
has  set  back  the  industry.  Users  have  refused 
to  advtrtise  it  un;  er  t/.at  i  <mp 

Dairy  leaders  making  this  fight  befor* 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce favoring  H.  R.  149  by  PArMAji,  vera 
supported  by  eminent  acientisu  incltidinir  Dr. 
£.  V.  McCollum  of  Jotw  Hopkins  University 
and  Dr.  Ralph  M  WUder  of  Mayo  CllnLc.  nam 
Chief.  Food  Raquireraents  Branch.  Unltad 
States  Food  DlstnbuUon  Administration,  and 
by  Prof.  C.  L.  Roadhouse  of  the  University  at 
California.  Many  dairy,  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations and  bakery  manufacturers  alao 
supported  the  bill. 

The  Industry  aaks  that  tlie  name  "Dry 
Milk  Solids"  or  "Defatted  Milk  Solids"  ba 
iegaliEed. 

Regarding  the  bill,  Congresaman  Patmam 
said: 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  spray  process  dry 
milk  solids  has  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment lor  shipment  to  En^and.  Russia,  and 
our  Army.  As  Dr.  McCoUum  says.  1/  this  in- 
dustry hadnt  been  handicapped  In  Its  devel- 
opment by  ft  bad  name,  we  would  have  a  lot 
more  for  our  allies  now. 

"Bakers  have  been  known  to  quit  tising 
dry  milk  solids  In  their  bread  and  cancel 
advertising  campaigns  on  learning  that  the 
word  'skim'  had  to  be  used.  It  is  an  amazing 
fact  that  there  is  enough  separated  milk  left 
on  farms,  largely  fed  to  hogs,  to  make  10 
times  as  much  dry  milk  solids  as  now  pro- 
duced.   It  is  the  finest  of  human  food." 

H.  R.  149  li>  sponsored  by  the  Katioual 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation,  Wash- 
ington, and  by  the  American  Dry  MiUc  In- 
stitute, Chicago,  together  representing  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  producers  and 
manufacturers  in  the  dry  mUk  industry. 
Supporting  organizations  Includad  the  Amer- 
ican Dietetic  AssociatioB  and  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  dairy  groups  In  all 
the  important  producing  StAtes. 
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(Statement  fn  support  of  H  R.  149  (by  Con- 
gres-mun  Patman),  reUtinj  to  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids,  made  by  E  V.  McCollum.  Ph  D.. 
Sc  D  .  prufes-or  of  biochemistry,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  ec^ool  of  hygiene  and 
pi.blic  health.  R;'.'Mmore.  Md  (Note— Dr. 
McCollum  13  noted  as  a  leading  scientist  In 
the  original  woik  i;i  it  d:.-vi)vcied  vitamins; 
Is  one  of  the  world's  foremost  nutrition- 
ists) I 

CoMMirrrE  on  Interstate 

AND  FoRF.if.N  Commerce, 
HorsE  OF  Kepresen  rATivts, 
Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea,  Chairma'i, 

Washington,  D   C. 

Gentlemen  It  is  my  hope  that  your  Com- 
mittee Will  approve  and  Congress  will  pass 
H  R.  149  .n  ordir  to  do  Justice  to  an  excel- 
lent food  product. 

The  term  "dry  skim  m;U;,  '  which  Is  now 
the  legal  name  for  dry  milk  solid.*.  Is  unfair 
and  untrue;  it  nunns  Inferiority,  and  I  11  tell 
how  thut  came  about. 

But  first  let  me  say  that  this  product,  which 
we  want  legally  to  call  dry  milk  solids,  Is 
now  rec(jpnized  by  all  nutritionists  a»  the 
most  valuabl-  part  of  milk  It  is  al.io  (,\it 
greatest  undeveloped  food  resource.  If  Us 
development  had  been  encouraged  instead  of 
being  hrld  back  by  a  bid  name,  and  we  new 
had  twice  or  three  times  as  much  milk  powder 
lor  overMsaa  .'hipment,  our  present  emergency 
lood  problem  would  be  greatly  Mmplilied. 

It  is  another  cafe  of  short-sightedness — 
too  Utile.  ti;o  late 

The  historical  rta.son  why  "iklm"  Is  a  bad 
name  Is  ths;  People  wire  taugiit  years  ago 
that  only  the  cream,  or  fat.  of  mnk  wii.s 
vaiualjl*.  3e<.des.  tl  e  .skimminp;  method  was 
primitive;  milk  stood  for  hours  without  re- 
frigeration to  let  the  cream  rise;  it  deterio- 
rated; and  often  the  .skim  milk  wa.s  only  fit 
for  hog  feed  Skim  milk  came  to  mean  hog 
feed  and  still  does  In  the  minds  of  most 
people 

Dry  milk  solids  or  defatted  milk  solids 
today  are  made  from  sweet  separated  milk. 
This  milk  is  cooled  Immediately  after  milk- 
ing and  taken  to  modern  manufacturing 
plants  by  quick  transport.  There  it  is  put 
through  a  mcchnn.cal  cream  separator,  shot 
under  pressure  to  tl^e  diier.  and  becomes 
powder  within  a  few  seconds.  There  has  been 
no  deterioration  as  in  the  old-fashioned  skim- 
ming process.  In  a  food  so  delicate  as  milk 
this  is  of  first  importance. 

In  my  research  work  In  nutrition  I  have 
had  much  contact  with  food  prncrs.sors.  par- 
ticularly the  bakin;  industry.  These  bakers, 
betoie  the  Government  took  over,  used  70  per- 
cent of  the  dry  ir.ilk  solids.  In  VJ2'3  I  spoke 
before  a  national  convention  of  bakers  and 
urged  them  to  use  dry  milk  solids  in  their 
bread.  Since  that  time  the  use  of  tlie  product 
In  bakery  goods  greatly  Increased,  because 
dry  milk  solids  improves  tlie  loaf,  enriches 
the  bread.  Yet  baUers  have  learned  not  to 
tell  their  customers  that  they  use  what  Is 
legally  called  skim  milk-they  cant  advertise 
that  they  enrich  their  brea'i 

Today  the  United  States  Government  in  its 
Food  D.sirlbulion  Administration  bakery  or- 
der requires  "all  white  bread  shall  be  en- 
riched, shall  contain  not  less  than  3  parts  nor 
more  than  4  parts  of  solids  of  milk  or  skini 
milk   to   100  parts  of  flour   ' 

Hi'W  ridiculous  to  s.iy  "enriched  with  .skim 
milk":  It  Is  like  saying  black  is  white  to  the 
average  consumer. 

But  when  the  order  says,  "enriched  with 
Stilids  of  milk."  that  Is  different  The  con- 
sumer knows  that  "solids  of  milk"  Is  good 

ICK-d. 

How  can  the  Government  Justify  rrquir- 
IhK  thLs  Industry  to  live  under  the  handicap 
of  the  word  "fkim  '  and  at  the  same  time.  In 
Its  own  bakery  order,  us*  tlie  ternvs  "»t)lid8 
Of  milk"  and  "shim  milk"  as  meaning  the 
■lime  thing 

Some  people  contend  that  "dry  milk  solids" 
Is  not  the  whole  trutli.  since  ni(  st  of  tlie  fat 
U    Lukcn    out.      However,    the    Industry    for 


years  has  u.sed  the  term  "powdered  whole 
milk  ■  to  designate  "whole  milk  powder." 
I'm  sure  that  "dry  milk  solids"  is  much  cli3«er 
to  the  truth  than  Is  the  term  "dry  skim 
milk  "  If  desired,  "dry  milk  solids"  might  be 
modified  by  adding  the  words  "not  over  1'. 
percent  fat."  Or  the  words,  "defatted  milk 
t..)lids"  cculd  be  used.  Nobody  can  claim  th.it 
this  Is  overstatement,  for  some  fat  does  re- 
main In  the  product.  To  tho.'^e  word  purists 
who  contend  that  defatted  Is  not  true  be- 
cause some  fat  dcies  remain,  let  me  say: 
Nobody  questions  the  words  "dehydrated"  or 
"dry"  yet  In  all  producu  put  throut';h  a  de- 
hyuraiing  or  drying  process  some  water  does 
remain. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  myself  cUar  that 
I  believo  this  fine,  nutritious  product,  one  of 
our  greatest  food  resouice, .  d  .serves  a  good 
name  such  as  "Dry  Milk  Solids"  or  "Defatted 
Milk  Solids."  I  sincerely  request  y'  ur  hon- 
orable committee,  in  the  Intciest  of  building 
up  our  supply  of  human  food,  to  approve  this 
bill  and  recommend  Its  pa.s.sage  by  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E  V  McCoLLVM.  Ph   D  ,  £c  D., 

Prolessor  of  Diochemistry. 

March  12.  1943. 

(Statement  In  support  of  H  R  149  (by  Con- 
gressman Pat.man  )  relating  to  n' nfat  dry 
m.!k  solids,  made  by  Ku-sell  M.  Wilder, 
M.  D.  Chief.  Civilian  Food  Requirements 
Branch.  Food  DLstribu  ion  Administration. 
Wa.shington.  D.  C.  (Note  -Dr  Wilder  is 
a  noted  scuntlst  rn  have  from  the  Mayo 
Cmlc,  Is  a  mnnbcr  of  the  Council  on  Foods 
and  Nutrition  of  the  Amer:c;tn  Medical 
As.sociatinn.  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Research  CouncH's  Committee  on  Food  and 
Nutntlrn)  I 

COMMITTFE   ON    INTERSTATE 

AND  Foreign  Commekcf, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea.  C^iairmari, 

Was}iUigton.  D    C. 

Ge.vtlemen:  I  am  In  rete  pi  of  a  noiitlca- 
tlon  by  you  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  <,n 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  March 
16  to  consider  H  R  149  relating  to  nonfat 
dry  mlik  solids. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  appear  at  this 
m'etlng  because  I  should  have  liked  to  pre- 
sent my  views  to  the  committee. 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  use  of  the 
common  name  ".skim"  or  "skimmed"  milk 
for  the  residue  of  milk  remaining  after  re- 
moval of  most  of  the  fat  by  centrifugatlon  Is 
misleading  and  for  this  reason  objectionable. 
Actually  the  practice  of  skimming  milk  has 
been  almost  wholly  replaced  by  u<e  of  sep- 
erators. 

The  connotation  of  the  word  "skim"  Is  to 
remove  the  major  part  of  the  value  of  a 
jiroduct.  whereas  in  the  ca.-e  of  mi!k  the  part 
that  remains  after  separation  of  the  fat 
greatly  exceeds  In  nutritive  value  the  pan 
that  Is  removed 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  proteins  of 
ml!k  wliich  remain  after  removal  of  the  fat 
are  among  tlie  most  valuable  proteins  known. 

possessing  as  they  do  certain  nmino  acids 
es.«ential  to  life  but  found  In  comparable 
amounts  In  very  few  other  protein  foods. 

The  evidence  Is  also  clear  tiint  the  nonfat 
solids  of  milk  represent  the  best  food  s<iurce 
of  the  vitamin  rib(!flavin  and  the  mineral 

c.ilcium.  These  two  nutrients  are  found 
In   comparable  amounts    iii   few  other  foods. 

Inasmuch  as  many  American  diets  are  de- 
ficient In  respect  to  the  nu'rients  provided 
by  the  nonfat  solids  of  milk  and  whereas 
conaunicr  acceptance  of  thes*  milk  Kolids  la 
impeded  by  reference  to  them  as  skim  milk 
«ol:ds.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health  to  permit  the  uf»e  of  an  alter- 
nate name  which  will  more  accurately  and 
more  truthfully  describe  them. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Russell   M    Wn.Dt*    M    D. 
Chief,  Cxi-tluin  Food  Requirements  Bra'ich. 

Maxch  13,  1943. 


[From  the  Pacific  Dairy  Review  of 
September  1942 1 

ALONG  THE  MILKY  WAT 

Powdered  milk  (dry  milk  solids)  Is  one  cT 
the  mo.st  promising  asricultural  products  of 
Pacific  S'ope  States  and.  more  than  any  other 
food.  Is  helping  to  feed  Britain.  California 
alone  produced  68  000.000  pounds  (t  dried 
milk  products  In  1941,  two-thirds  of  which 
was  for  human  fojd.  Other  States  ol  tiie 
Pacific  nr;a  which  are  extensive  producers  of 
powdered  milk  are  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Utah. 

The  reason  powdered  milk  Is  so  Important 
Is  because  of  the  shipping  situation  Ur. 
Tom  G.  Stltts.  Chief  of  the  Dairy  and  Poul- 
try Bureau.  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin- 
istration. Washington.  D.  C  .  explains: 

"To  carry  22.000.000  cases  cl  evaporated 
mik.  which  the  British  wanted,  would  re- 
quire 121  boatloads  cf  5.0OO  tons  cacli.  To 
transport  the  s.mie  amount  of  fix.d  as  dried 
(powdered)  milk  would  take  only  30  boat- 
loads of  the  same  size." 

Immense  plants,  running  nlijht  and  day, 
are  making  powdered  mi  k  in  the  Calif  rnia 
counties  of  Humboldt.  Oienn.  Sonoma,  Stan- 
hslaus.  Merced,  Fresno.  Tulare,  and  Imperial. 
O  hers  are  planned.  Tins  tpeed-up  beyond 
the  normal  growth  of  the  industry  is  the 
result  cf  the  war. 

Nutritionists  and  food  economists  recog- 
nize this  product  as  the  greatest  and  most 
economical  quality  human  lood  In  America. 
as  yet  only  partially  utilized  Billions  ol 
pounds  in  thud  form  Is  .still  going  into  ani- 
mal feed  for  hogs  and  a  great  deal  Is  wasted. 

Fur.hermore.  dairymen  view  with  fore- 
boding the  fate  of  this  product  after  the  war 
Is  over.  How  will  they  h(,ld  ani  expand  a 
market  for  powdered  milk? 

Why  is  this? 

It  Is  becau.'^e  of  the  word  "skim  "  "Skim 
milk"  Is  a  term  for  inferiority.  It  is  a  hold- 
over from  a  practice  long  since  obsolete,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  days  wh  -n  cream  was  taken 
off  milk  by  hand,  and  when  knowledge  of 
the  rare  value  of  solids  In  defatted  milk 
was  meager.  Pure  food  rcj-ulations  require 
that  what  we  have  called  powdered  mllK  or 
dry  milk  solids   be  termed   "dry  skim   milk." 

Certain  bilkers  In  California  have  been  told 
that  they  must  change  the  reading  on  their 
loaf  wrappers  from,  "fat-free  milk  solids"  to 
"dry  Fk:m  milk"  They  have  replied  that 
rather  than  put  the  word  "tkim"  on  the 
package,  they  will  quit  using  "dry  milk  solids." 

These  bakers  know  that  every  housewife 
Is  repelled  by  the  word  "skim"  when  applied 
to  food.  No  advertising  man  would  dare  use 
It  regarding  a  product  he  wanted  to  popu- 
larize. 

To  rid  powdered  milk  of  this  derogatory 
term.  Representative  Wright  Patman  intro- 
duced H.  R.  7002.  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of 
which  Representative  Clarence  Lea.  of  Santa 
Rosa.  Calif .  is  chairman.  The  bill  Is  a  sim- 
ple one  and  provides: 

"That  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Fcxjd. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  June  26,  1938 
•  •  •  dry  m;lk  solids  or  defatted  milk 
solids  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  re- 
moval of  fat  and  water  from  millc.  and  con- 
t.ilns  lactose,  milk  proteins,  and  milk  min- 
erals In  the  same  relative  proportions  as  In 
the  fresh  milk  from  which  made." 

The  normal  composition  of  dry  inllk  solicU 
Is: 

Percent 

Lactose 6i  5 

Protein : 

Casein 30  0 

Albumen _  o  fl 

Ash . , .  8  0 

Fnt 0 

Moisture . ., .. 8  0 

Total 100  0 

The  bill  Is  sponsored  bv  the  American  Dry 
VlUk   Institute,  Chicago.   Roud   McCann,  Ui- 
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rector,  and  with  many  members  in  Pacific 
Slope  8UUS.  It  Is  supported  by  the  dairy 
Industry  generally  and  by  a  Large  ntuuber  of 
dairy  department  heads  and  uutrltionlstfi  of 
American  universities.  All  agree  that  the 
word  "skim"  as  applied  to  dry  milk  solids 
carries  only  the  false  meaning  of  inferiority. 
Even  the  League  of  Nations  has  taken  no- 
tice of  the  fact  that  the  word  "skim"  has 
retarded  the  use  of  this  important  food  prod- 
uct. One  of  Its  reports  says:  "It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  prejudice  against  skim  milk 
has.  in  certain  cases,  resulted  in  a  reduction 
in  the  total  consumption  of  milk." 


Pkitippio*  Fv«ble«s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOAQUIN  M.  EUZALDE 

CSIDENT  COMMraSIONXK  FROM  THE  PHILIPPlh 
XSLANTUS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  ELIZALDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  speech  by  Vice  President 
Sergio  Osmefia  of  the  Philippines,  to  the 
Bendix  aviation  plant  employees  in  New 
York  City  on  March  14.  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  kind  invitation  to  attend  this 
first  annual  communion  breakfast  of  Bendix 
aviation  plant  employees.  As  a  Catholic 
coming  from  a  Catholic  country,  1  am  doubly 
happy  to  be  with  you. 

Today,  when  man's  barest  hate  Is  being  un- 
leashed against  his  fellow  men.  communion 
with  God  Is  a  greater  human  need  than  ever. 
It  is  a  wtiy  to  peace  of  mind  and  soul,  and. 
consequently,  to  universal  peace.  It  Is  as 
necessary  for  the  KOldlers  on  the  front  line 
as  It  is  for  the  workers  on  the  home  front — 
in  the  factory  and  the  home.  Let  me.  there- 
fore, conKratulate  all  the  people  who««e  Ini- 
tiative and  zeal  are  making  today's  spiritual 
gathering  here  so  succeeefnl. 

We  of  the  Philippines.  In  the  far  Pacific, 
have  been  the  victims  of  unprovoked  ag- 
gression. Japan,  as  you  know,  struck  at  our 
country  with  ever-lncreaMng  fury  from  the 
very  first  dav.  With  our  planes  destroyed  on 
the  jrround.  Japan  ruled  the  Philippines  skies 
virtually  unchallenged.  Mtt.xublshl  bomb- 
ers and  Zero  fighters  bombed  and  strafed  our 
naval  installations  in  Cavite.  our  dockyards 
in  Manila  and  Olongapo,  forclnf?  the  United 
States  Asiatic  fleet  to  withdraw  from  Philip- 
pine waters.  Their  iwmbs  hit  not  only  mili- 
tary objectives  but  also  defenseless  cities  and 
towns,  dentroylng  our  schools  and  churches 
and  homes,  it  waw  an  uneven  fight  from  the 
beglnnlna.    and    it    continued    to    be    uneven 

to  the  end. 

Because  of  the  Initial  advantages  gained  by 
the  enemy's  surprise  attacks,  the  Flllplno- 
Amerlcan  forces  were  reduced  to  ground 
operations.  With  this  handicap,  and  with  the 
additional  dlfBculty  created  by  thf  country's 
long  coastline.  It  was  obvious  that  we  could 
not  ward  off  all  enemy  thrusts.  His  ftrst 
landing  attempts  In  the  north  were  repuli-ed. 
but  his  subsequent  determined  attacks, 
launched  simultaneously  at  many  different 
places,  were  ruccessful.  Once  having  gained 
footholds,  the  Japanese  rapidly  consolidated 
them,  bringing  in  reinforcements  which  their 
control  of  the  sea  permitted.  Supported  by 
tonks  and  planes,  enemy  infantry  began  a 
relentless  advance  toward  Manila,  the  capital. 
The  net  of  steel  closed  In  fast  from  three  di- 


rections. Manila's  lall  was  inevitable.  We 
were  in  danger  erf  being  trapped.  But  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  our  commander  in  chief,  de- 
clared Manila  an  open  city,  gathered  together 
his  little  armT,  and  then,  by  a  series  of  bril- 
liant maneuvers,  withdrew  to  Bataan  Penin- 
sula for  a  defensive  stand.  And  there.  In 
that  strip  of  land,  20  miles  wide  and  30  miles 
long,  our  entrenched  little  army  and  the  on- 
rushing  robots  of  Nippon  staged  the  Battle 
of  Bataan. 

The  full  story  of  Bataan  still  remains  to  be 
told.  But,  even  now.  we  know  that  Bataan 
was  no  Ignominious  defeat.  With  unflinching 
courage  and  heroism,  our  fighting  man.  four- 
fifths  of  them  untrained  cltlzen-soldlers,  bat- 
tled for  4  long  months  against  an  army  three 
times  their  sise — an  army  of  seasoned  and 
well-equipped  soldiers.  We  Inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  the  enemy.  We  forced  him  to  divert 
large  contingents  from  other  war  fronts, 
largely  delaying  the  fall  of  Burma  and  the 
East  Indies  and  preventing  the  invasion  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  But  it  was  not 
only  a  flght  against  an  enemy  army.  We  had 
to  fight,  too.  the  cruel  ravages  of  want  and 
hunger,  of  disease  and  fatigue.  Americans 
and  PUipinos  suffered  tlie  ordeal  side  by  side, 
sealing  their  comradeship  in  fire  and  blood. 
Tliey  gave  lu  only  when  it  was  no  longer  pcs- 
slble  to  endure.  Bataan  was  an  epic  struggle 
against  vastly  superior  odds  and  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions,  a  fight  desperately 
uneven  but  glorious  in  its  unwavering  faltb 
in  ultimate  victory. 

But  the  Battle  of  the  Philippines  was  not 
simply  a  wild  clash  of  physical  forces.  It 
also  Involved  a  conflict  of  Ideologies:  Chris- 
tian and  democratic  ideology,  as  upheld  by 
the  Flllplno-Amerlcan  forces,  against  the 
pagan  Ideology  of  brute  force,  as  represented 
by  Japan's  Invading  armies. 

As  the  only  Christian  nation  in  the  Far 
Bast,  the  Philippines  has  ever  been  sealous 
of  her  role,  standing  for  the  teachings  of 
Christ — for  the  dignity  of  women,  ftjr  love 
and  charity.  Justice  and  order,  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  militaristic 
nation,  has  stood  for  emperor-worship,  for 
regimentation  and  subservience,  conquest 
and  exploitation.  While  she  has  proudly  pro- 
claimed herself  the  guardian  of  all  Asiatic 
peoples,  she  has  unscrupulously  stripped 
them  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  of  their 
wealth  and  power. 

After  treacherotiflly  assaulting  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan  now  offers  independence.  But 
everybody  knows  how  empty  is  this  promise. 
Korea  was  an  independent  country;  a  solemn 
pledge  was  given  by  Japan  to  respect  her 
Independence:  and  history  records  that  Japan 
dishonored  this  pledge  and  Korea  lost  her 
freedom.  Japan  Is  seeking  to  do  In  the  Phil- 
ippines what  she  has  done  in  Korea.  Formosa, 
Manchuria,  and  occupied  China — to  exercise 
power  and  dominion,  to  exploit  our  natural 
resources,  to  regiment  the  minds  of  our 
youth,  and  to  substitute  emperor- worship 
for  the  worship  of  God. 

All  nations  the  world  over  who  believe  In 
a  well-ordered  society  cannot  view  wltii  In- 
difference the  tragic  fate  of  the  Philippines, 
the  outpost  of  Christianity  in  the  Orient. 
On  them  rest  the  high  responsibility  of  un- 
dei talcing  a  crvLsade — not  only  to  liberate 
the  Philippines  from  the  clutches  of  tyranny 
but  to  lave  the  world  Irom  godieaiueaa  and 
anarchy,  poverty,  atul  slavery. 

In  the  task  of  redeeming  the  PhlUppinM. 
so  solemnly  promised  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  you  American  workers,  no  lass 
than  the  uilon  and  aoldiers,  ahare  a  Rreat 
responsibility.  The  Battle  of  the  Pblllp- 
pmes  was  lost  becatue  we  did  not  have 
enough  ships,  or  places,  or  gutts,  or  tanks. 
Therefore,  it  rests  upon  you.  workers  o£ 
America,  to  make  these  weapons.  Yours  U 
the  responsibility  to  produce  the  arms  that 
will    prevent    a  reciurencs   of   Bataan   and 


Corr««id(»^ — that  will  Incur*  our  victory  la 
battles  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

With  diligent  workers  in  the  Nation's  war 
plants,  with  our  brave  soldiers  at  the  front, 
with  a  people  united  and  tnisting  in  the 
JUEtlee  of  the  Almighty,  the  cniaede  to  re- 
deem the  Phlllpplaee  and  the  whole  en- 
aUved  world  caimot  fall.  And  when  the 
Philippines  is  free  again,  let  us  then  InEur* 
Its  liberty  and  happiness  under  God  and 
keep  it  as  an  enduring  monument  of  human 
progress,  as  the  stanch  vanguard  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  precious  Jewel  of  Christ 
In  the  Far  East. 


The  Rami  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  tarn  touc 
IN  7  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAtI  VES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  LiFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
about  2  months  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  labored  on  a  proposed  tax 
bill  and  Its  labors  have  brought  forth 
nothing  definite  to  date. 

It  has  been  annoimced  In  the  news- 
papers that  the  President  hajs  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  Ruml  plan,  but  has 
offered  no  substitute. 

The  Treasury  has  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  a  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan.  It 
has  failed  to  suggest  any  substitute  for 
the  Ruml  plaa  that  will  bear  scrutiny. 
It  has  utterly  failed  to  recommend  a 
simple,  clear-cut  withholding  tax  plan, 
but  instead  it  has  put  forward  various 
alternatives  without  telling  plainly  what 
plan  is  preferred.  Aside  from  following 
the  Riunl  plan  nothing  has  been  worked 
out  except  what  has  been  characterised 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation  as 
hodge-podge  systems. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  quite 
clear  what  should  be  done— we  should 
adopt  and  vote  for  the  Ruml  plan. 

In  order  that  taxpayers  might  know 
where  they  stood  before  March  15,  the 
whole  country  expected  the  committee 
to  act  with  speed.  It  is  now  March  16. 
There  is  no  tax  bill  after  all  this  time. 
Why?  Some  of  the  "smart  boys"  in  the 
administration  have  aald  that  the  people 
like  to  pay  taxes  and  the  conduct  of  the 
administration  is  proof  of  Its  belief. 
With  the  war  on,  this  Congress  cannot 
expect  to  cut  down  taxes.  It  can.  and 
has  cut  down  some  useless  spending,  and 
I  believe  it  will  cut  down  more.  Since 
Congress  cannot  cut  down  taxes,  the  very 
least  thing  it  can  do  is  to  adopt  the  most 
logical  and  prswitlcal  plan  available  lor 
Uie  payment  of  these  heavy  taxes  to  come. 

I  deem  it  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  this  Coogreas  that  a  plan  has 
been  suggested  that  has  met  with  the  ap- 
proval, I  dare  say,  of  90  percent  of  the 
taxpayers.  I  say  further,  that  the  very 
least  this  Congress  can  do,  is  to  permit  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  in  the  manner  they  de- 
sire to  pay.  They  are  willing  to  pay  as 
they  go.  What  more  cotild  any  taxing 
body  ask  for? 
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I  bcliove  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
not  KOing  to  allow  themselves  to  be  fright- 
ened and  confused  by  appeals  to  class 
prejudice  and  by  innumerable  demagogic 
arguments  that  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  point  at  i^sue. 

The  taxpayers,  who  arc  also  the  voters, 
pre  W"ll  aware  of  what  the  Ruml  plan  is. 
I  come  from  the  di-^trict  where  legLnd 
relates  Rip  Van  Winkle  si -pt  20  years. 
but  if  the  fine  pecpie  in  my  district  have 
been  a.slcep  concerninp  tiie  amount  of 
taxes  they  will  pay.  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  or  can  be  paid,  the 
number  of  letters  I  have  received  dis- 
prove it.  1  hey  are  now  wide  av.ake — 
they  want  the  Ruml  plan.  They  do  not 
want  some  half-baked,  ill-considered 
and  ill-conceived,  withholding  and 
makc-.-hift  hulf-way  pay-as-you-go  tax 
law.  They  do  not  want  a  tax  lav/  that 
will  carry  their  income-tax  debt  "from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

As  indicated  from  the  letters  I  re- 
ceive, the  people  in  my  district  are  wor- 
ried and  concerned  about  this  tax  bill. 
They  desire  to  pay  their  taxe.s  and  they 
desire  to  pay  them  when  they  are  due. 
To  be  in  debt  for  your  tax^\s,  to  not  be 
able  to  pay  them  when  due,  to  their 
minds,  is  almost  certain  and  positive 
proof  of  insolvency.  The  people  in  my 
district  are  not  unlike  the  people  in  your 
respective  districts.  They  are  proud. 
They  do  not  v.ant  the  perpe'ual  stigma  of 
being  bv'hind  with  paym"nt  for  the  sup- 
p-Mt  of  their  Government.  Vvhich.  up  to 
recent  years,  they  thought  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  still  think  it  is  th"  best 
but  needs  improvement,  and  for  v.'hich 
they  are  sorrowfully  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  their  sons  to  maintain. 

Th.e  pcopi"  in  my  district  just  know 
that  they  cannot  pay  2  year.s"  taxes  in  1 
year,  nnd  I  e.l.^o  know  that  it  i.s  Impos-sible 
for  t!iem  to  pay  2  yeais'  taxes  in  1  year. 
It  .Uwt  cannot  be  dune. 

fiirc  I  have  been  a  Member  of  thl* 
honnr  bip  Hou' c,  1  have  h  ard  If  «« ild 
that  at  the  Inst  elr'-tlon  a  mandalr  was 
Kivrn  by  n'l  tlin  voter*  of  the  rnnntry 
In  this  ('(ifiKre-;*!,  I  do  not  wi.ih  fo 
('(Drrn  or  deny  tfi;it  biotid  utiiti-fTiTit,  hut 
I  flo  wloll  Im  *  dl"  I'uif  I  n\i\  Miin  of  onn 
tttlfiK  riitd  tluil  l«i  tlmt  the  p> '  pW'  "f  rnv 
(I'^lilH  rttve  rr  «  M  rMiiruhtle  tirid  Iliy 
ho"w  fhni  I  mM  niiiv  "Mt  tlieir  oiUfr  l(» 
Ih*'  veiv  be«l  »'f  KI.V  Hbillir 

'll<e  Muitidd'e  ih«ii  I  Ml>1  fr«'».tvfi  wm 
fhiil  I  bIimk  (I  M(iM»'  lute  (Hid  «Hi nd  »l| 
)iu<  H'...  (((»"«  t|e«t  I  .ii|)o((li|  lloii'ti  M»f»i* 
ftlllv  end  frtM»lli'»M^»'  «ti^«eif  with  mI|  iMk 
fl»t«  fclndVe  )M  ll)»*  Mtefi"t(K«  Httd  hv\" 
lull  <M  Im  Ite  VM)<d  OM  hM'I  Ih-tl  \  (>|i|<ly 
Mtfiix  fft'tN  Im  III*)  »|M'>'nMM  •xtd  Unit  im 
VMtiMM  U-*'  Mm'  t'OHlMHiM  .,..||tt,|fV  |m»«»< 
biWhn  II. .«l  I  ^MiiUl  ••t'td^  IH  Miv  t'WH 
lH|.e«tM« 

Id  r>M(|^iiitf  Mtd  ItiMl  iMiUidiiitt  I  woiiUt 

I'lie   III   It'iVt'   ihii    ii|li)o(IIUtlly    (•(   Voir!    frif 

llic  Hutiil  (iiH  I'lttii,  or  boMuitiuiu  veiy 
itinulur.    Ii    u  buniilu  und   undti^iuiul- 

aUIe,  K  l6  Itu*  be<>l  plun  Mitjtjt^led  iri  my 
upirilon.  The  people  In  my  dibinet 
undeibtand  it.  They  want  It.  I  beli-ve 
BO  percent  of  the  taxpayers  In  the  coun- 
try understand  It  and  I  believe  that  90 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
want  It.  I  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
Ruml  plan. 


Roads  to  Lasting  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  SEN.\TE   OF  THE   UNITED  ST.^TES 

Tuesday,  March  16  legislative  day  of 
Tucsdaij.  March  9i.  1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoNGKEs.siON.AL  RECORD  a  Carefully  pre- 
pared and  ciialienginR  article  by  the  dis- 
tuiKUished  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  EuRTON  1  entitled  "Roads  to  Lastin',' 
Peace."  This  article  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Republican  maga- 
zine, publushed  in  Chicago. 

This  interesting  th^'sis  recounts  the 
age-old  struggle  to  construct  .some  in- 
strumentality that  Will  promote  perma- 
nent peace.  It  shouid  grip  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  peace  and  good  will  on 
earth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Ro.\ds  to  Lasting  Phaci 

(By  Senator  H.\noLD  II.  Bceton.  of  Ohio) 

"Nations  can  blunder  Into  war.  They  can- 
not blunder  into  peace  •  •  •  vVe  wunt 
to  the  peace  conference  In  1919  nnlniatod  by 
the  lofiicst  and  most  di- nuere.sted  Ideals,  but 
we  were  tcta.Iy  unprepared  fur  tlie  specific 
problcm.s  that  had  to  be  met  at  the  peace 
ta'jle.  VVe  secured  neither  peace,  freedom, 
nor  prosperity,     •     •     • 

"We  are  In  a  gigantic  war.  Our  first  task  Is 
to  win  It.  Having  ?et  our  hand  to  the  task. 
we  Ci.nnot  step  until  lasting  peace  has?  been 
made  Only  frf)m  a  la.siij.g  peuc«  can  we 
hope  to  Pfive  our  rivlllzailon." 

These  wnrd.s  were  wiuten  \n  1942  by  Hugh 
GibfltyU  (MirilBtor  to  I'ohind  l!il<)  2*,  9w.i7rr- 
land.  10'*' i  27.  Amlj.is^i.idor  to  D  ^tjUiin,  1927- 
33.  Br.izll.  1934  37.  UelKlum,  19.i7  am.and  by 
H'-rtjrrt  Hoover  (rhnirmnti,  Atiirrican  R«ll«f 
C<»mnil«-.lon.  I/.(ndon,  Enalnnd.  1014  10; 
chulrman,  CdmrriUaion  for  U'llef  in  B'lftium, 
lOlfl  V).  Unltrd  0lntrfl  fu- <]  Adinlnminli/r, 
1017  to,  titilt  d  Ktntr*  Drue*  ty  of  Cotic 
m«rof.  IP'JI  ■■'■\  I'ltJiiirtii  of  iho  lioltrd 
ntHM*,  IDyu  :;.j|,  111  ihDir  ('otmiiuctlv*  iumk 
oil  'ttif  Pfoblcirii  of  l<ii«flhn  P»iiiei« 

'III' y  ftill  AMi"rliH  to  Uif  irtiporitini  in<h  of 
l'<(fiiitn  Mild  liiiil'lii'K.  (low,  nil  lliNl  w»i  mil 
If    Hip   |<n>|>   (   ■   ln«llo«   Jh-im  ' 
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llillOi      III      iti'lll       ll>J|Ol»|lOt-i<  .1         VVw      llillal       |ul 

lixlhioii  Vktiitkili  mil  Utlniiioiii  i|  oW  iv>|i(-|||)- 
lutf  diiv.;  tov^.iiil  iiiiiiiury  viitoiy  Wh  niUHt 
pUii  B.u  Ij  ritort  toward  jiisiing  pfuco  mu  that 
It  will  fcirengUuui  our  mtuik  and  wfakm  the 
re.'.iBt«iict'  of  our  t'lieiiUeB  We  bhnuld  uiuia 
the  people  of  llie  Uiuted  titatfs  with  one  un- 
o'iier,  the  peopis  of  the  Am>rlciia  with  one 
another  and  the  people  of  the  world  with 
one  another  In  an  orderly  but  flexible  pro- 
gram to  secure  and  maintain  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace. 


We  should  support  vigorously  and  gen- 
erously the  establishment  of  combined  staffs 
covering  the  world-w'.de  warfare  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  establlf-hmont  of 
unified  competent  commands  in  ea<  h  theater 
of  the  war.  Vlctorio.s  by  land,  by  sea,  and 
by  air.  adequate  supplies,  tran.sportatlon. 
equipment,  and  food,  tugctlier  with  the 
m.ilntcnance  of  civilian  strength  and  spirit 
on  all  homo  fronts  are  essential. 

Discussions  must  not  divide  us  from  our 
allies  If  we  weaken  In  any  way  our  unity  of 
military  action  we  become  our  own  worst 
enemy.  Our  c.iu.'-e  Is  too  sacred,  the  fortunes 
of  war  too  uncertain  and  tiie  lives  of  our 
soldiers  too  prtcicus  for  that.  The  first  step 
to  lasting  peace  is  to  cross  the  one-way  bridge 
to  victory.  We  must  also  plan  our  advance 
beyond  the  bridge. 

2. -THE     ROAD    TO     INTKRNAL    .STABII  ITY      WITHIM 
THE   UNITED  STATES 

Beyond  the  bridge  we  need  to  build  three 
rofds.  These  are  the  highw.Tys  to  Internal, 
regional  and  world-wide  stability.  Each  has 
Its  hazards.  Some  hazards  we  can  tee  clearly 
and  v;e  can  dec:de  how  to  overcome  them. 
Of  others  we  n"ed  to  know  more  before  we 
can  choose  our  final  course. 

Within  the  United  States  we  can  learn 
mo.st  of  the  facts  upon  which  our  pcst-war 
ccur.^^e  will  depend  We  owe  U  to  ourselves 
nnd  our  soldiers  to  plan  a  clear  course  of  In- 
ternal pcsi-w^r  policy.  In  fact,  we  owe  it  to 
the  wcr:d  to  do  so,  because,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  the  United  States  will  stand  as  the 
great  example  of  how  well  or  how  ill  self- 
government  can  meet  the  major  Issues  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  war. 

We  must  establish  a  .-^ound  Internal  post- 
war economy.  We  must  pass  from  the  gov- 
ernmentally  controlled  nnd  financed  ecrn- 
omy  of  war  to  the  far  freer  economy  of  Indi- 
vidual enterprls.v  We  mu':t  nc:  yield  our 
hard-won  freedom  of  individual  opportunity 
for  small,  as  well  as  large,  private  business 
In  favor  of  the  dictation  of  a  tolalltarlpn 
state  by  whatever  name  It  may  sock  to  be 
cal'ed  While  recognizing  the  need  lor  gcv- 
crnmental  guidance,  help  and  even  regula- 
tion we  must  aet  our  course  unalterably  by 
the  nxed  star  of  faith  In  Individual  entrr- 
priie  and  Initiative.  To  do  so  we  n'-^d  not 
yield  our  standard*  of  living,  our  recognition 
of  th«  tqual  value  of  cnpltnl,  manntjem'-nt, 
nnd  Iftbor,  or  our  faiili  in  privately  owned 
■nd  opffiited  arr:ruliuie 

We  are  lookioK  In'  '  fli"  d.wii  of  n  to  jjlil 
«u<W  day  Aiiftirn  ha*  nt  hniid  U'^^u^ii^on 
hpw  tfiiiulblf.  winMh  »ih»m|  ii|ioti  »|«'),io 
pimir,  Ul'»l«|  uriRlMM,  Mwtottiotjvr.  pnWxf,  Ihdll 
nitteU,  piMllei,  rhrmiiriv,  w*tdliiii  «v,ni  on, 
rmll'i,    fiiovliiK    \i\rtut»»     iiMVhriiiii     loioi  .-. ,( 

li'M   O  «      lii'|fOi»»<d     naf|M|llll^n|     «>|io|ii , 

VIlNtniiiw,    tiiltN    rlMiu«    Hii'l    (•' Molifii*    I    h-if 
protJitft*    (if    liM    pr' pl«>  •    iMvolivx    Kxhliit, 

HHllI    n-    11. M. fit      •HlllMl     »'lflt|riNM'-llltt    MhH 
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ul  livinu  (i(.«ii().4iaa,  kii4i«iii4,ai..o  III  |<t;i*..o.d 
Dcoiiiin)l>:  fcfi-uiiiy,  tiui.kton  of  wtivt.  i.i  lo- 
ItaUoit  uitil  Cli-rt«lli,ii  nod  the  piaiioi  i,f 
h.-ne^ly,  •  ftu  o m  y,  nnd  k  ./iiomy  by  n  li.iv- 
•  iiuiuut  dnjitaltd  Ui  the  liiuictili  of  all  the 
peiiple. 

To  do  tills  there  m  w  thould  be  m  prigrest 
governmenlul  uid  privjte  stuaua  Uadmg  to 
thoroughly  nonpurtlvin  construc'.ive  treat- 
ment ut  these  issues  In  the  ab.ence  <.f 
leadership  m  this  ne'.d  from  the  Fede:.l  dr- 
partmenu  as  now  constituted,  cor.sultatiou 
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on  a  national  scale  should  be  befun  between 
representatives  of  our  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branche*  ol  Government  working  with 
representatives  of  capital,  management,  labor, 
Agriculture  and  consvuners. 

a,    THE     KOAD     TO     KBCIONAL     STABIUTT     IN     THI 
WESTERN    HrUISPHERK 

Within  the  Americas,  already  drawn  to- 
gether Into  the  Pan  American  Union  as  a 
development  of  the  policies  of  President  Mon- 
roe and  Secretary  of  States  James  G.  Blaine, 
we  should  proceed  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
know  will  be  the  probable  post-war  facts. 

The  Americas  should  abow  how  to  main- 
tain mutuaUy  helpful  regional  relationships 
without  Interfering  with  appropriate  apherea 
of  national  sovereignty.  Otu*  cordl&l,  natural, 
regional  relatlonahlp*  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, strengthened  by  continually  Im- 
proving communication  and  personal  con- 
tacts, should  enable  us  to  meet  purely 
regional  Issues  without  disturbing  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world. 

To  do  this  we  need  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  post- war  policies  within  the 
Pan  American  Union.  We  ehould  bring  into 
conference  the  executive,  legialative,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  labor,  agricultural,  and  cul- 
tural interesta  of  all  conoerned. 

4.   THK  ROAD6  TO  If  KIT  nMCKDIATE  POST-WAR 
KMERGENCnS 

The  following  semlmlUtary  emergencies  are 
.so  sure  to  arise  Immediately  after  the  fight- 
ing that  we  miist  prepare  for  them  as  we 
would  for  steps  during  the  war  itself.  Rea- 
sonable, humane,  constructive  programs  to 
meet  them  should  be  agreed  upon  In  advance 
among  ourselves  and  with  otxr  alLes.  Knowl- 
edge of  such  programs  will  weaken  the  final 
reaistance  of  war-weary  enemies.  Such  pro- 
grams are  important  weapons  In  war  as  well 
as  constructive  aids  to  peace. 

A.  Demobilization:  We  should  plan  total 
diaarouanent  of  enemy  nations  and  partial 
demobilization  of  our  own  aiKl  allied  forces. 
Our  demobilization  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  aoope  of  our  victory,  the  attitude  of  our 
enemies,  and  the  need  for  armed  forcea,  ea- 
peclaily  air  fcn-ces.  to  insure  the  military  sta- 
bility of  the  world.  DemoblUaatlon  ahould 
keep  step  with  the  absorption  of  returning 
soldiers  into  productive  civilian  life, 

B.  Feadlnn  the  hungry :  We  should  pr^are 
now  to  help  feed  promptly  and  efncimitly  the 
hunRfT  m#n.  womi'n  and  children  in  th«> 
neMlv  alll*^  nnd  oat>qtier«>d  lerrlUjries.  Wot 
nnir  will  natural  ernfpi^liy  dirtale  this  but 
•ueh  a  pftn<r<un  rIvm  us  nut  ureeU'nt  ttppiit' 
tunny  to  eelabllah  tantltiM  failH  In  ua  mt 
i»»#  fMift  rtf  mllll<rti«  nl  eiuloua  \imi\t\*  Our 
ptt^tmr  harwlilfm  nf  thia  will  »*i  far  I'l  Annm' 
a4»a<*  the  piHtuinnif  arnifidii^M,  aa  wi>ll  «« 
Vif  oii«l»'f»tMtidi»ii  »iii-i»d«h»ti  Mf  a  itu\f  tt»*> 
|fH«j»l»' 

V  •fPtfUuitftf  HMMirtSfIwi  UttH  MMVUffi. 
ttinnin  tM  pt^mtiP'  law  muH  nrHer  intifvi. 
t»tf  HfrtiMdariM  itnttl  itf  •»■♦  atirt  iHfip»^tnt^ 
^Mt^MtmMila  »«»«Mt«»i»»«  l«t  ti»^M»l»t»'rt  umI 
^MtiNM*>fM  f*^♦I^M♦»  tlila  Will  hIImw  MHt*. 
}„t  (M*  •••♦•'f  *itl«MJ«tmt»Hl  M<  fat^f-saMinll**- 

l».^^(    ^'•'■•MlMtliHl*    «>•♦>)     Wbl»-»t     m»-    <<»ilU^I 

II  ^>.»<M«HWi|«Nm*'*il  M  ♦«'<Mi»<»  ♦»*•»♦«»  f...'l 
|„K. .»,».»       iht-     »M»V(kM(     o|     nvtMMMo**     MS 

MmkM*  II)»«I  all  H»-»*Wi-  ^^^f*^^h^^  t»»  "t"-*!  •*• 
UMMtl^la  M.a  )(»nflM^Uo»»  ut  II. PU  o*li  looM 
MMrt  M»»i»il#l«  iim4  U»»I  III*  Imelly  Mea^mw 
aMoiii  thu  riiuitdatluu  i<f  M<(;ii:iy 

i  piehminery  pianivni  (loufHronoaH 
khuuld  be  held  nnw  ainoiiif  those  of  u»  who 
are  Ui  be  reaponslble  for  our  eharn  in  niaettng 
thebs  emerganrisa  People  should  be  trained 
to  can  y  out  these  plans  »<)i h  becauae  of  the 
need  for  financial  approprlatlona  and  the 
need  for  wide  undentandlng  of  our  major 
policies,  there  ahould  be  brought  Into  theae 
conferences  not  only  executives  but  also 
represeuUtlves    from    each    party    In    each 


House  of  Congress.  Such  conferences  should 
lead  to  similar  consultations  and  agreements 
with  our  allies. 

6.  THX  ROAD  TO  WOEU)-WIDl  MUJTART  STABIUTT 

Here  we  step  directly  into  the  field  of  world 
relationships.  Here  post-war  factors  are  less 
certain  than  In  our  national  and  regional 
areas.  Yet  in  the  field  of  military  stability 
some  factors  are  clear  enough  to  permit  of 
positive   planning. 

Total  war  must  not  come  again.  We  must 
contribute  whatever  military  effort  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  it. 

When  the  United  Nations  win  this  war  they 
wUl  dominate  the  air.  With  this  comes  a  new 
opportunity  and  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the.  peace.  In  this  the  United  States 
should  have  an  importact  share.  A  clear 
understanding  of  It  should  be  developed  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  program  should  Include  agreement 
upon  the  avallabUlty  to  the  United  Nations, 
at  least  for  joint  military  purposes,  of  all 
necessary  planes,  personnel,  equipment,  air 
routes,  landing  fields,  and  supporting  forces 
throughout  the  world. 

This  Is  a  major  military  problem.  It  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  a  world-wide  combined 
strategic  staff.  It  points  to  the  natural  need 
for  International  understandings  beyond  the 
purely  military  issues.  The  United  States,  by 
virtue  not  only  of  Its  military  position,  but 
of  lt«  sclentlAc,  commercial  and  financial 
conuibutlon  to  the  development  of  civilian 
aviation  throughout  the  world  shouid  take  a 
constructive  and  fair  part  In  making  its  con- 
tribution to  post-war  aviation.  Our  execu- 
tive and  legislative  agencies,  together  with 
representatives  of  our  military  and  civilian 
air  personnel,  should  be  preparing  for  this  and 
considering  It  with  our  allies.  It  Is  related 
to  the  lend-lease  program. 

S.    THE     UOAB     TOWARD     WORLD- WTDC     KCONOMIC, 
SOCIAL    AND    GOTRRMMSSITAL    STABIUTT 

In  these  fields  we  reach  far  beyond  predic- 
table factors.  We  must,  therefore,  guard 
carefully  against  taking  premature  action. 

While  it  is  important  that  we  study  these 
Issues,  n  la  Imperative  that  we  refrain  now 
from  pressing  our  suggestions  if  th«7  Involve 
unneressary  friction  between  our  interests 
and  those  of  any  of  our  alliee.  Theae  1»<»up« 
will  be  decided  finally  In  the  light  of  what 
may  be  subetantially  rhanttrd  conditions 

The  most  Important  elemwit  In  poet-war 
rflati'in*  la  the  dfpfndahilMy  (tf  all  nations 
»n4l  thi»ir  fsUh  In  im*  another  The  alwwa  nt 
Iri4«*rnatl4m«l  foopeiailmi  alimitd  ifrnw  »i#»d- 
llr  •♦fotMief  ••  we  hHp  nn*  nunihM  In  th*  Ufa- 
sfifi-rtMrh  hsMlM  Hi  p*»me 

We  nilial  MfM  Ih*  nmni^-nf*  »tf  I  ha  W»ff1i1 
fn\*h  Will  He  thi»  f^iffii-tH'itja  nf  the  ntal.waf 
a^fiwlHfe     !♦  le  ♦h"  fouMrtall»»n  ♦alli«»t  •hsM 
tha  tufmoititfUttP  Hf  Mia  ♦»«mttle  tit  laaMn« 
j»a»'a  Ihat  f^Mf  •hftiilH  HimmtihH  aH#Mlh«fi 
Wnh  nH  iMi-fifftM  m  muiual  faith  hi  ♦me  nn- 
hthhf   Hoitiy   fjMhotlMfia  will   h^Mftw  Milhla 
With  N  M«HMM  Nf  a<i»<h  fiiiih  Hiahv  $n\HUnh» 
will  UktHiHi*  »»tit<».ae«hl»' 

All  H«H<*t1«'ft<»   !•  ||«l  hl|»hl<(  miHMflSHl  ^H»l 

WK»  HfHf^lJ-fh  Wf  M  WHI  !••  Hlh»»f«  (rh'MiM 
aiiHtji  IH  *M»  HMt<Mflt«htl|(  ki  MhV|i|m»«  |l  a»<  Ih^f 
f».-  wwflH  aheO  lh»l»»>  ^h*"  i»faiif»-»l/Maa(mn  «<•*• 

M»   tl      (»•  m»»hMMMl  Ma¥»iU<|<»*«aH<   ♦«<   »ll"l   Ut 

wmmM  |»IM»  feN<vaiy 

'jhvfii  thMHM  he  Mai'MMHrnt^hl  >«f  Mita«M»- 
)i»4hm|  MM)*  wiihuMi  f^PUhmn^t  »^m«  »iti»iiiHiMit 
ul  llvlnn  NMihiiik  khouM  itut  v\f\a  (hair  nov- 
ereigiity  U>  an  aaunumip  diciaiurkhip  any  mora 
than  to  a  fovernin»nt»l  rtictaiorkhip  There 
will  be  room  for  Intemationel  monetary,  In- 
iMir  and  aRfleuHural  agreitmenu 

We  ahould  be  giving  conalderatton  to  theae 
subjecU  now  through  competent  repreeent- 
atlves  of  the  executive  and  legUlatlve 
branchea  of  our  Government  and  of  the 
financial.  Industrial,  labor  and  agricultural 
interests  of  our  Nation.    Yet,  we  should  not 


attempt  to  dictate  our  solutions  to  our 
equally  independent  alUea  in  advance  of 
their  <^portunlty  to  share  in  the  considera- 
tion of  them. 

World-wide  social  stability  Is  the  paradise 
of  idealists.  Ita  scope  extends  fr<»n  the  con- 
ditions of  today  to  those  when  the  will  of 
God  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  It  Is  in 
Heaven.  Progress  will  come  best  through 
good  example. 

Our  enemlee  are  attacking  the  founda- 
tions of  our  social  stability.  They  strike  at 
our  faith  In  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  fight  for  th« 
right  of  each  man  to  be  his  own  master. 
We  fight  for  the  recognition  of  every  human 
soul.  It  is  a  world  war  for  Independence  In 
much  the  sense  declared  by  our  forefathers 
when  they  pledged  their  Uvea,  their  for- 
tunes and  their  sacred  honor  to  defend  the 
propositions  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  ptirsult  of  happiness, 
and  that  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men.  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  c<msent  of  the 
governed. 

To  this  faith  we  rededicate  ourselves.  We 
will  do  well  to  proclaim  It  again  and  again 
and  to  think  ita  tmplloationa  througb  to 
their  full  conclusions  as  to  the  equidlty  o( 
all  men.  women  and  children  before  God. 

That  we  may  make  the  best  progress  along 
these  lines  it  will  be  well  if  those  consider- 
ing our  economic  problems  shall  associate 
with  themselves  in  the  consideration  of  the 
social  stability  of  the  worid,  men  and  wom- 
en filled  with  the  Idealism  of  oxir  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  as  above  defined. 

The  elements  upon  which  will  depend 
world-wide  governmental  stability,  likewise, 
cannot  be  anticipated  fully  much  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  now 
the  final  needs  and  wishes  of  sll  our  allies  to 
say  nothing  of  the  people  In  territory  held  bf 
the  enemy. 

At  the  same  time  we  ahould  note  that  on 
July  18,  1941.  a  Russian -Czechoslovak  agree- 
ment w«i  signed  In  London  pledging  tboM 
governments  to  mutual  support.  On  Jtily  M. 
1941.  a  Russian-Polish  agrrement.  followed  by 
a  Russian -Polish  Declaration  of  rrtendshtp 
and  AaataUnce  on  Dec«>mbM'  4,  protid^d  not 
only  for  mutual  military  aaalntance  but  looked 
t^mnfd  "a  new  organlMiKm  of  lnt4^natlonal 
relntlon*  cm  th«  InmH*  of  tmlAMtum  of  the 
datnocriill'<  finwWtm  in  •  diirahle  alliam#  ' 
(hi  January  7,  JMB,  the  novernm^tiu  nt 
rrmtHminfntUn  Ofee»Ni,  Vitgriafavla  and  Pn. 
I«fi«l  I'fMl^rt  a  Oliirnl  «f»<l  liaafeffi  1^itttp*nfi 
f'liiiiiiiMli  Mimrii  iMi  tlaiiiiMiy  Ift  th*  iUfi>\f 
ViiKoelsy  a«tww»»it  wa*  rtuhfH  hi*'lilMii  hi- 
WNMl  <ha  p(ih«ll(u(l"N  of  N  tf«*«-WMf  fiNlilafi 
KhiMh  HhH  mi  ifuMUaty  IN  IW41I  the  PnUnU- 
I  •«a#<hNii(»f«i«li  A«>fMm»M»  f«n«¥lHM  Im  «  pmi» 

Witf   f♦oH«h■t'*^•h'»l"t'^ll  toiif»iM>f»MMfi 

Hf  Mtfl  hiMfs  mufti «>•#«»•»'  !•  th*  AmuIh* 
MnaalNH  tfMiC  Hf  Unf  «    (M«.  iHHf^lhl  INI 
»MM  HHM'^  (IhH  ¥9tf^\ttf\  Ih*  IHt*MflHh  M 
(hi-Hl  HiHdlh  nhH  lh»»  t^ilt^i  ♦.'Hlfh  '  fw  m\ 
]t,UHtnnt  M»ikH»  tHh  »-»<»*  »<HMH.i>f  m  wHI  m« 


^|lh  tun  hi^H   I'MtUM  fWMllMi*  Hi   fhti  ftt-Hf-t- 
.iih.,mioi  atiM  MHMMy  ih»t  aiik«iiM||  fi*i«l*^M  M 

♦h#  m^miMt* 
nmhn*^m  III  Ih*  ai!».i«MMHM  m«4f  Am|m«^ 


>»iMH<klfH>.MNh   hH   H   W»*»«   M    Ih* 


if  11141       'I'ha^  i|a4«i»iiMM  WM  fhn  AM»hM»i 
(Jhha«tr 

That  a  aliuuld  he  ilevelopud  r«^t-waf  m*' 
chihKry  far  arbiKniiMi,  UiicriiaiiuiMil  )lt4§»* 
Won  and  pontinulnu  t«iO|*raiioij  of  »n  eoo- 
numie,  social  and  fovernm»ntal  charMter 
tliat  will  improve  up«jn  the  world'a  past  ei- 
perimenu.  We  muet  not  repwit  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  38  years.  The  proposals  must  fit 
the  conditions  of  the  time  when  they  are  ac- 
cepted. They  ahould  provide  for  tbeU  peace* 
able  modification. 
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We  will  do  well  to  study  r.ll  plans  for  gov- 
ernmental cooperation.  We  will  do  well  also 
to  agree,  even  now.  upon  the  procedure 
through  which  the  United  Nations  will  deal 
with  these  questions  promptly  in  an  or- 
derly way  after  the  war  An  understanding 
might  well  be  reached  now  that  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  solve  everything  on  a  perma- 
nent bpsls  at  a  single  peace  conference,  but 
that  consideration  shall  be  given  promptly 
to  the  several  issues  by  special  international 
boards  desi^^nated  for  these  purposes  These 
must  be  required  to  render  early  construc- 
tive reports,  limed  so  that  the  pressure  of 
War  shall  not  force  any  program  into  a  hastily 
designed  defective  mold  and  yet  so  that  the 
Inspiraticnal  force  cf  our  wartime  all-.ance 
shall  not  be  k-st  before  the  solutions  are 
readied. 

Siudie.s  should  be  made  now  by  qualified 
representatives  drawn  from  Ine  executive 
and  leylilative  branches  of  our  Governnient 
and  from  appropriate  fields  of  civic,  finan- 
cial. Industrial,  labor  and  agricultural  in- 
terests. 

CONCtUSION 

Wc  should  do  more  than  wc  have  been 
doiP"?  to  prepare  for  pcst-war  Internal  and 
regional  stability.  Immediate  post-v.'ar  emer- 
gencies and  world-wide  military  stability. 
We  should  ^tudy  the  problems  of  World-wide 
economic,  social  and  governmental  stability 
but  should  iefrain  from  unnccissiiry  press- 
ing for  final  agreements  In  the.se  fields.  We 
should  seek  an  understanding  now  upon  an 
orderly  program  of  prompt  consideration  and 
Bolutun  of  these  problems  to  the  extent  that 
tlie  ctemand.s  of  war  pe  init.  The  force  of  the 
War  slu  uid  tluis  be  harness*  d  now  to  the 
production  of  military  stability  and  of  well- 
planned  progress  toward  a  lasting  peace. 

To  win  the  war  but  gain  no  lasting  peace 
Would  be  a  trp.gic  and  empty  victory.  To  lose 
tlie  war  would  be  worse. 

The  Issurs  of  Listing  peace  rise  far  above 
pnrtisans^hlp.  Republicans  :  nd  Democrats 
BllKe  must  meet  them  constructively,  with- 
out seeking  partisan  advantage.  I  address 
this  statement  to  Republicans  With  confi- 
dence that  they  wiU  meet  this  opportunity 
Vigorously  and  with  unshakable  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  which  we  fight. 


Nrw  Generator  at  Grand  Cct:!ee  Dam 


EJCTENSION  OF  REI.IAIiKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  HORAN 

or  w.\sin.NGToN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi;ENT.^TlVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr  Spoakrr,  it  should  be 
of  int.Test  to  the  Congress  to  knew  that 
another  generator  hxs  just  b?en  put  to 
work  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  This  generator  U  not  as 
large  as  the  one  specified  for  the  dam. 
Prioniip.s  made  it  neces.sarv  to  ii.sp  a  een- 
rrator  originally  constructed  for  Shasta 
Dam  and  this  has  been  ad  ipted  to  the 
facilities  at  Grand  Coulee.  This  addition 
brings  the  present  capacity  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  power  plant  to  more  than  400.000 
kilowatts,  and  th^s  project  is  beginning 
to  pay  for  itself.  The  mighty  Columbia, 
second  largest  river  in  the  United  States 
?nd  the  greatest  in  pot^^ntial  hydro 
c^erpy.  is  the  dominating  factor  in  pro- 
viding the  steady  flow  of  electric  current 


to  all  points  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  ever  ^ 
a  Plowing  system  of  tran.smiss;on  lines,  j 
and  is  making  the  State  trf  Washington 
daily  more  important  in  the  winning  of  j 
the  war  and  as  one  of  the  potential  re-  ; 
sources  that  will  help  us  to  v.'in  the  peace, 


Winning  the  War  and  Plauning   fcr  th; 
Peace 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNllYI  '.  ANI.A 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday,  Marcli  16  ilmislatirc  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9< .  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ak 
unan'mous  consent  to  have  printed  i»  the 
Appendix  of  tile  Record  an  addre..s  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  Harold  E.  Stassen, 
Governor  of  Mime.^oia,  at  Phiiadelphia. 
on  March  11.  1943.  before  the  United 
Nations  Forum.  The  forum  was  presided 
over  by  Hon.  Owen  J  Roberts.  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  obje'-tion.  the  address 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  fellow  cltizen5,  we 
nKct  in  an  historic  city.  Here  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  was  drafted  the  dcKument  which 
bfcame  the  living  Coivsliiution  of  these 
United  States  It  wus  a  document  under 
which  "We.  the  people"  eslabli.'.hed  a  new 
form  and  a  luw  level  of  government.  ■'Wc. 
the  people"  unphasli'ed  lu  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before  the  fundamental  di„'nity  of 
man.  the  eternal  source  of  human  rights,  and 
the  best  concepts  of  the  role  of  government. 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  developments 
of  nuxlcrn  science,  of  aviation,  of  trade,  and 
of  radio,  require  that  once  again  "We.  the 
people"  establish  a  new  and  higher  level  of 
government. 

The  pages  of  history  tell  us  over  and  over 
again  tliat  when  men  arc  li;  Inp;  c!o.-,e  together 
they  need  a  government  to  prevent  anarchy 
and  conflict  and  tr;iK;t'dy.  This  has  been  true 
from  the  earliest  tribes  and  clans  on  through 
states  and  nations.  The  developments  of 
science  in  travel,  trade,  and  communication 
clearly  indicate  that  government,  limited  to 
a  national  scale,  is  not  enoUijh.  We  need  a 
new  and  higher  level  of  gi.vemmeni  to  serve 
mankind. 

Two  world  wars  and  a  world-wide  depres- 
sion in  a  single  generation  speak  loudly  and 
tragically  of  this  need. 

I  realize  there  are  tho.<e  who  recognize  the 
desirability  of  world  cooperation  but  who 
urge  that  the  means  and  methods  should  not 
be  discu.s.sed  now,  and  who  feel  that  after  the 
w.ir  is  cvir  ue  can  .suddenly  pick  out  of  thin 
air  a  full-blown  plan  of  international  action. 

This  view  is  not  Justified.  The  .shepe  of 
the  peace  ls  molded  even  a.*  the  war  is  fought. 
Our  own  form  oi  government  of  these  United 
States  developed  after  an  unu>ual  period  cf 
frank,  public  di.^^russion  earned  on  through- 
out the  de.sperate  war  for  independence  with 
many  dilTerint  prcipt.sitls  and  counterpro- 
posals for  government 

Four  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  November  1772.  the  Commute? 
of  Correspondence  was  formed  m  Boston  to 
conduct  a  campaign  of  education  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  send  representatives  to  other  com 


munlties  Out  cf  this  grew  other  commit- 
tees cf  correspondence,  seeking  means  of 
Joint  action  of  the  colonies  In  1774  Samuel 
Adams  proposed  in  the  Massachu.setts  Colo- 
nial Legislature  a  resolution  to  call  a  con- 
gress of  delegates  from  the  various  colonics 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia.  Other  colonies  re- 
sponded. They  selected  their  delegates 
through  many  different  methods,  some  of 
them  very  irregular  and  unofficial.  This  first 
Congress  recommended  the  call  of  the  second 
Congress  which  met  on  May  10.  1775.  in  Phila- 
delphia and  seized  and  exercised  many  powers 
in  the  crisis  that  arose  after  Ethan  Allen's 
troops  took  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  the  Battle 
of  Bunl:er  HUl  was  fought.  As  early  as  July, 
21.  1775.  shortly  alter  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexing- 
ton, the  Congress  received  from  Dr  Benjamin 
FYanklin  a  draft  of  a  plun  tor  confederatu>n. 
while  actinn;  as  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
On  Ju'.y  11.  1776.  the  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  articles  of  confederatlc-n  Ihe 
work  of  this  committee  and  its  report  were 
the  subject  of  many  rilroct  forthright  debates. 
This  search  for  methods  cf  Joint  action 
continued  during  the  War  for  Independence. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  proved  to  be 
weak  and  defective  and  a  serious  situation 
developed.  Finally  Alexander  Hamilton  se- 
cured the  airiingement  loi  a  convention  at 
PhiladeiphiB  in  1787.  This  convention  met 
from  May  to  September.  It  was  a  long, 
earnest  session,  considering  various  proposals, 
and  compromising  different  views  as  to  the 
form  cf  government  to  adopt.  Finally  the 
draft  of  the  Constitution  was  completed.  It 
provided  that  nine  of  the  States  must  ratify 
to  bring  It  into  effect.  Five  St.^tes  ratif.ed 
quite  rapidly:  Deli-.ware.  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey.  Georgia,  and  Connecticut.  Massa- 
chusctt.«.  on  February  6.  1787,  ratified  by  the 
close  vote  of  187  to  168  Then  Maryland  and 
South  Cnrclma  by  a  good  vote,  followed  by 
j  New  Hampshire  en  June  21.  by  a  vote  of  57 
j  to  46  In  Virginia  on  June  26.  the  vote  w.is 
I  89  to  79.  and  In  New  York  only  the  rrmark- 
'  able  eloquence  and  leadership  cf  Alexander 
I  Hamilton  were  able  to  turn  an  adverse  ma- 
jority Into  the  slender  approval  by  a  vote  of 
30  to  27.  North  Carolina  rntiOed  on  tlie  fol- 
l(^wlng  November  and  Rhode  Island  finallv  on 
May  29.  1790,  by  the  very  close  vote  of  34 
to  32. 

I  review  these  precise  facts  cf  our  own 
early  history  to  emphasize  that  our  form  of 
government  was  not  .^uddenU-  brought  forth 
in  complete  plans,  but  ^rew  out  of  many 
discus'^ions  and  trials  and  proposals  Fur- 
thermore, the  course  cf  its  adoption  was  not 
an  easy  one.  and  frequently  rested  on  very 
close  votes  in  tense  conventions. 

So.  It  is  today.  There  are  many  obstacles 
and  difflcultles  confronting  us  in  endeavor- 
ing to  work  out  a  government  affect  mg  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  problem  that  Is  neither  impo.sslble 
nor  easy  of  solution  We  should  neither  be 
discouraged  nor  should  we  delav  our  process 
Of  thinking  through  to  the  best  answers. 

I  highly  commend  the  spon.^crs  and  com- 
mittees who  have  arranged  this  United  Na- 
tions forum  It  is  a  ••ignitlcant  contribution 
to  the  world-wide  discussion  out  of  which 
Will  arise  the  be'-t  hone  of  an  enduring  peace. 
It  is  m  llii.s  spirit  that  I  frankly  present 
my  views. 

Alliances,  treaties,  pacts  between  nations. 
Will  not  be  enough.  Just  as  men  living 
together  in  a  community  must  not  only  agree 
that  they  wish  to  live  together  in  peace,  but 
murt  al.so  establish  a  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment to  serve  them,  so  the  nations  of  the 
world  must  not  merely  agree  that  they  wLsh 
to  live  tog?ther  in  the  world  in  peace,  but 
they  must  also  definitely  esiabl'sh  a  mecha- 
nism of  government  to  serve  the  people 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  new  level  of 
government  will  take  the  place  of  t'^e  na- 
tional level  cf  government.    It  Will  not  funda- 
mentally disturb  domestic  sovereignty.     Na- 
I    lions  Will  continue   to  have   tlu-.r  own   flagh. 
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their  own  conatitutioDS.  their  own  heritage, 
their  own  citizens,  l^e  new  lerel  shoud  be 
added  to  carry  out  those  relations  to  other 
nations.  wtUch  have  been  unsuoccsafvUly  con- 
ducted by  devious  diplomacy,  international 
intrigue,  balance  of  power,  extraterritoriality, 
aplrals  of  ruing  tArifls.  devaluated  currencies, 
nuUting  and  breaJuixg  of  treatiee  and  recurring 
wars. 

How  shall  such  a  government  be  formed? 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  practical  way 
is  to  develop  it  gradually  out  of  our  associa- 
tions together  in  this  war.  When  the  day  of 
victory  comes,  China.  Russia,  the  British 
Comnkonwealtb  of  Nations,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  our  other  allies  will  together 
have  actual  Jurladlction  over  ttie  world.  It 
is  therefore  my  proposal  tbat  we  begin  now 
to  plan  and  to  eatahli^h  a  definite  oontlnuing 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  of  the 
World. 

This  new  level  of  government  must  empha- 
size human  r^hts  rather  than  natioos'  righu. 
The  cornerstone  ot  the  United  Nations  gov- 
ernment must  be  a  deep  respect  for  the  fun- 
damental dignity  of  man,  of  every  race  and 
color  and  creed. 

One  cf  the  nM>6t  eloquent  pleas  that  has 
been  made  for  an  enliehtened  peace  came 
from  the  lifts  of  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  her 
message  to  the  United  States  Congress  a  few 
days  ago.    She  said : 

"We  of  this  generation,  who  are  privilegrd 
to  make  a  better  world  for  ourselves  and  for 
posterity,  should  remember  that,  while  we 
must  not  be  visionary,  we  must  have  vision. 
so  that  peace  should  not  be  punitive  in  spirit 
and  should  not  be  provincial  or  nationallst:c 
or  even  continental  in  concept,  but  universal 
In  scope,  and  humanitarian  in  action,  for 
modern  science  has  ao  annihilated  distance 
that  what  afTects  one  people  must,  of  neces- 
sity, affect  all  other  people." 

Such  a  new  level  of  government  must  grad- 
ually develop  over  a  period  of  years.  To  move 
in  this  direction,  here  are  some  of  the  steps 
we  should  take. 

We  should  strengthen  the  unity  between 
the  United  Nations  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  war. 

We  should  develop  definite  United  Nations 
commissions  to  handle  Joint  problems,  such 
as  the  allocation  of  food  supplies  between 
nations,  the  reconstruction  ta/sks  in  liberated 
territories,  and  the  maintenance  of  U^mpo- 
rary  civil  gove.-nments  In  such  areas. 

We  must  not  sacrifice  principles  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  an  eaJty  victory  in  the  war. 
To  bui'd  for  lasting  peace,  we  must  win  a 
victory  both  for  our  arms  and  for  our  prin- 
ciples. Washmgton  and  Lincoln  never  sacri- 
ficed principles  in  search  of  an  easy  victory. 
It  can  well  be  said  that  if  we  walk  over  very 
many  wartime  bridges  with  the  devil  at  oi:r 
side,  we  will  find  htm  at  our  side  »hen  we  sit 
down  to  work  out  the  peace,  and  his  presence 
then  will  be  disastrous. 

We  must  renew  the  lease-lend  program  and 
extend  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 

We  must  prepare  to  change  our  pre-war 
domestic  policies  so  as  to  promote  a  healthy 
domestic  economy,  encouraging  enterprise, 
prduction.  capital,  and  Initiative.  A  strong 
America  can  contribute  in  large  measure  to 
progress  in  the  world. 

We  miifit  not  permit  suspicion  or  dissen- 
sion to  develop  between  tis  and  the  other 
United  Nations.  We  must  respect  Riissia, 
China,  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
and  the  United  Nations  of  South  and  Central 
America  and  of  Europe,  and  extend  the  same 
courtesy  to  their  Internal  problems  that  we 
expect  them  to  extend  to  us. 

We  might  well  begin  now  to  think  through 
the  governmental  structure  by  which  our 
corumon  purpoaes  with  tl»e  ottier  United  Na- 
tions will  be  preserved  and  through  which 
nations  now  neutral  and  those  now  otir 
enemies  may  ultimately  be  added. 

A  legialaUve  or  parliamentary  body  aa  the 
key  uiut  for  such  a  Umted  Nations  govern- 


ment might  beet  aafeguanl  humftn  rights. 
The  executives  might  well  spring  from  the 
parliamentary  body  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Canadian  and  British  systems. 

Obviotisly,  such  a  United  Nations  govern- 
ment, as  it  gradually  develops  over  a  period 
of  time,  should  have  very  limited  powers, 
with  tlie  member  nations  maintaining  their 
own  domestic  sovereignty. 

Such  a  United  Nations  government  should 
enact  a  very  elementary  code  of  Justice  world- 
wide in  scope,  baaed  upon,  not  nations'  rights 
but  human  tights.  It  should  Include  provi- 
sions for  abolishing  slavery,  for  the  inotec- 
tion  of  minorities  wherever  they  may  be, 
and  for  preventing  religious  persecution. 

A  United  Nations  court  would  be  needed 
to  administer  the  code  of  Justice. 

Realistically  recognizing  man's  weaknesses, 
shcriild  we  not  oontemplate  establishirig  a 
United  Nations  legion  or  police  force  to  keep 
the  Axis  Nations  and  other  outlaw  territories 
disarmed,  to  enforce  the  bas.c  code  of  Justice 
and  to  support  the  administrative  functions? 

No  orderly  government  on  any  level  In  all 
of  history  has  ever  been  successful  without  a 
police  force.  This  was  one  of  the  three  fatal 
weaknesses  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  country  and 
the  other  United  Nations  shcu'd  completely 
disarm.  Just  as  the  law-abiding  residents 
of  the  West  continiied  to  pack  their  own  guns 
long  after  the  first  sheriff  was  Installed  to 
bring  about  orderly  government,  so  we  must 
maintain  armed  strength  of  our  own  In  ad- 
dition to  the  United  Nations'  Legions. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  suggest  that  we 
place  all  of  our  eggs  in  the  international  bas- 
ket, but  we  should  definitely  place  some  of 
our  eggs  in  oontlnuing  United  Nations  gov- 
ernment. They  might  at  least  hatch  some- 
thing better  than  recurring  wars,  each  of 
Increasing  tragedy  and  horror. 

To  those  who  scoif  that  eflorts  to  work  out 
some  such  program  are  idealistic.  Impractical, 
Impossible — it  can  well  be  said  that  when  the 
founding  fathers  of  our  own  United  3tat«s 
of  America  were  struggling  to  devise  a  new 
method  of  government,  the  same  cries  of  the 
defeatists — "idealistic.  Impractical.  Impos- 
sible'— were  heard. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  statement  of 
the  Dean  of  Gloucester.  Josiah  Tucker,  in 
1786.  Just  one  year  before  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States,  which  we  have  taken 
for  granted  for  a  century  and  a  half,  was 
drafted :  "As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  Amer- 
ica, and  its  being  a  rlMng  empire  under  one 
bead,  whether  republican  or  monarchial  in 
its  form,  it  is  one  of  the  idlest  and  moat 
visionary  notions  that  ever  was  conceived 
even  by  writers  of  romance.  The  mutual 
antipathies  and  clashing  interests  of  the 
Americans,  their  differences  of  governments, 
habitudes  and  manners,  indicate  that  they 
will  have  no  center  of  union  and  no  com- 
mon Interest.  They  never  can  be  united  into 
one  compact  empire  tmder  any  species  of 
government,  whatever;  a  disunited  people 
till  the  end  at  time,  suspicious  and  distrust- 
ful of  each  other,  they  will  l>e  divided  and 
subdivided  Into  little  oonunonwealths  or 
principalities,  according  to  natural  bounda- 
ries, by  great  beys  of  the  sea,  and  by  vast 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ridges  of  mountains." 

So  stated  the  Dean  of  Gloucester  1  year 
before  tlie  Constitution  of  this  country  was 
drafted. 

We  now  have  a  world-wide  vision  to  win 
the  war.  We  must  keep  our  sights  high  and 
maintain  a  world-wide  vision  to  win  an  en- 
during peoples'  peace. 

Tlie  vote  of  the  people  of  Maa^chusetts 
on  November  8.  1942.  on  the  broad  proposal 
looking  towanl  world  government,  and  the 
similar  resolutions  adopted  by  the  North 
Carolina  and  New  Jersey  Legislatures  are 
encouraging  developments. 

We  must  say  over  and  over  again  that 
men  can  die  upon  the  battlefields  in  vain 


because  of  what  happens  After  a  war  as  well 
as  becaUM  ot  what  happens  during  a  war. 
During  ths  battl*  lor  independence,  we 
planxMd  to  win  that  peace. 

During  the  War  between  the  States.  Lin* 
coin  began  to  plan  the  winning  of  that  peaos. 
We  reverted  froDi  those  plana  to  that  shame- 
ful period  of  carpethagglng  and  almost  lost 
the  peace.  Tlien  we  worked  out  the  meana 
of  again  accepting  tbe  Southern  States,  in 
keeping  with  human  dignity,  as  a  part  at 
our  Unloa,  and  the  Nation  progressed. 

Our  max  upon  the  fleld  of  battle  in  17 
and  '18  acquitted  themselves  well.  They 
won  a  heroic,  deciaive  victory,  but — we  all 
kno'w — we  lost  that  peace. 

The  winning  of  this  war  must  come  first. 
It  must  be  uppermoat  In  our  minds  and 
thotigfats  and  deeds.  Bach  of  xu  must  add 
to  the  total  strength  cf  America  until  vlc< 
tory  oomes  to  the  United  Nations. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  with  peace, 
as  with  war,  there  Is  no  easy  road  to  vic- 
tory. With  peralstenoe  and  with  vision  w« 
must  tise  the  lessons  of  yesterday  and  Uae 
reaUUes  of  today  to  build  tomorrow^  world. 
May  it  be  a  world  In  which  we  find  the  pat- 
tern whereby  the  tragic  claata  of  nationa 
gradually  becomes  a  harmonioua  nuMaic  at 
nationalities.  May  It  be  a  world  In  which 
to  an  increased  degree  men  and  women  and 
little  children  of  all  oontinenta  can  walk  la 
dignity,  in  honor,  in  freedom,  and  in  peace. 


Wliy  Fanners  Do  Not  Like  Subsidies  New 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORO  R.  HOPE 


IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TtLCsdav,  March  16,  1943 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Buntsen  of 
Edna,  Kans.,  requires  no  comment  on  my 
part.  It  sets  out  very  clearly  why  farm- 
ers are  not  happy  over  present  govern- 
mental policies  relative  to  agrictilture 
and  labor: 

Edna,  Ksns..  Jiarc^  /.  l»4i. 
Honorable  Mr.  Uopk. 

WastUtigton.  D.  C. 

Km  Sa:  I  like  the  htUe  bocrftlet  that  you 
sent.  But  a  couple  of  things  wrong  with  it. 
On  Page  15  somebody's  supposition  as  to 
the  farmer  and  wi/e.  John  and  Mary's  con- 
versation. I'm  afraid  if  they  really  stepped 
In  they  would  not  find  such  an  amicable 
reaction  at  all. 

Two  years  ago.  4  years  ago.  and  backwards. 
while  the  farmers  were  not  aatiafied,  still  they 
were  not  mad  nor  did  they  blame  Washing- 
ton. They  felt  that  there  just  was  no  mar- 
ket and  that  the  Government  was  trying 
to  help,  and  that  subsidies  were  a  ueceeaary 
evU. 

But  now  they  know  there  is  more  demand 
than  stipply  and  plenty  market.  They  know 
that  people  are  plenty  able  to  pay  decent 
prices  and  would  If  it  were  not  for  the  low 
ceilings.  They  see  their  former  hired  hands 
(often  plenty  dumb  at  that)  now  making 
$100  a  week  and  short  bours  while  they  alave 
for  a  fraction  oi  that.  It  is  making  their 
blood  boll.  The  farmers  know  that  farm 
prices  causing  inflation  Is  all  bunk. 

since  getting  your  letter  I  have  ma<le  it  a 
point  to  talk  with  farmers,  urging  them  to 
write  to  Washington  and  explain  thioss. 
With  one  excH>tlon.  they  all  said.  "No  use." 
They  say  the  Oovemnaent  has  it  in  for  the 
farmers  and  Is  trying  to  jninish  them.    Part  ot 
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them  say  nothint?  to  do  but  quit,  but  too 
many  say.  •'Nothing  but  a  gun  will  change 
Wai-hington;  we  will  clean  up  Hitler  and  the 
J^ips;  then  we  will  clean  up  Washington  "  I 
tell  you  It  scares  me.  It  Is  nothing  like  John 
and  Mary's  conversation  in  that  bcxiklet.  As 
I  ride  (horseback)  through  my  pretty  woods, 
with  all  at  peace  here,  I  think  with  a  shudder 
how  terrible  if  Washington  does  not  wake  up 
and  lets  us  in  for  civil  war.  our  homes  torn 
up  and  afraid  to  be  out  alone 

I  tell  you.  farmers  are  bitter  and  getting 
more  so.  They  say  the  city  folk.'-  are  hoys  and 
think  the  farmeis  are  dupes  Wagts  were 
highest  in  history  and  food  cost  the  lowei^t 
nccordlnfi  to  wages,  yet  at  Christmas  they  in- 
crea.>^ed  wages  10  percent  That  made  the 
farmers  pretty  mad.  but  they  thought.  "Well. 
Wir  will  soon  be  getting  our  nu.e  accordingly  " 
Then  mMre  added  to  wages  by  giving  overtime 
for  the  48-hnur  week  Fanners  feel  there 
should  be  no  overtime  till  the  war  Ls  endid. 
Now  all  they  want  to  give  the  farmers  is  dole 
(sub.-iidies) ,  so  that  everyone  will  call  them 
parasites  when  they  are  hardest  woikers  of  all 
Farmers  don't  howl  like  city  folks,  but  the 
bitln';  dog  IS  not  the  barking  one  Farmers 
are  getting  too  bitter  to  please  me  I  am  a 
City  woman  (been  on  the  farm  6  years).  I 
csn  understand  the  city  folks  viewpoint  much 
better  than  farmers  who  alway.s  lived  in  the 
country  Ai^  a  child  I  heard  them  say.  '  Farm- 
eri,  are  lucky  When  they  need  niomy  nil 
they  have  to  do  is  haul  some  stufT  to  town 
and  sell  u"  Thev  do  not  understanci.  i.s  why 
they  kick  on  higher  prices  They  do  not  real- 
ize the  expense  and  hard  work  to  pet  that 
stufl.  Tlie  selling  Is  all  they  think  there  Is 
to  it 

All  that  farmers  want  Is  the  same  share  of 
national  Income  as  others  are  getting,  or  true 
parity  In  1910  14  a  farmer  could  pay  as 
high  wage>i  as  ai;y  Industry,  therefore  could 
get  good  help.  And  he  had  plenty  left  for 
wages  for  himself  and  family  that  worked. 
The  booklet  says  they  should  give  the  farmer 
as  much  wages  as  his  hired  hand  That  Ls  the 
other  ihing  I  f»lt  wrung  in  It.  Nt)  one  would 
expect  the  president  of  any  other  industry  to 
take  the  same  wage  as  his  lowest  un.skilled 
laborer  Yet  they  are  not  willing  that  the 
farmer  should  ha\e  any  wage  counted  in  his 
parity.  It  takes  plenty  of  skill  and  rcsjKmsi- 
biHty  and  often  up  nights  for  the  tartuer. 
He  should  be  nllowed  a.K  niuch  as  a  skilled 
laborer  for  his  time 

And  the  farmers  do  not  want  subsidies 
when  there  ih  plenty  market  for  their  stutT. 
If  thoy  must  have  subsidies,  why  don't  they 
call  It  by  Its  right  name,  sub.';idizing  con- 
sumers If  they  feel  9<^ine  are  not  able  to 
pay  the  pilce  to  give  the  farmer  their  share 
of  the  national  mcajne  and  a  decent  wage, 
wh>  do  they  not  give  the  consumers  tickets 
foniethmg  like  they  did  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  (to  cripples  or  old  p<'ople  or 
fuch).  but  ler  the  farmers  leel  self-re.specting 
•ince  he  works  and  earns  It. 

Farmers  realize  that  wages  are  the  biggest 
Inflation  danger,  and  that  no  danger  ot  in- 
flation so  long  as  prices  are  controlled  Tliey 
believe  In  celling,!.,  .-.o  long  as  ceilings  are 
such  that  they  pive  everybody  equal  chance 
to  a  wage  according  to  his  skill  and  effort. 

I  have  talked  with  seme  ex-farmers  new 
making  b;g  money  in  defen.se  and  a5ked  them 
how  they  liked  bi*^  wages  and  cheap  food  and 
thev  said  they  did  !n>t  like  It  They  said 
If  they  would  let  the  farmers  make  same  as 
cuh«r  industries,  th.it  they  could  be  back  on 
the  f.irm  where  they  long  to  be.  Farmers  love 
the  soil — but  they  like  money,  too 

Now  with  the  food  rationing  it  seems  city 
folk  would  be  more  opei\  to  listen  if  some- 
one would  only  explain  to  them  that  no  one 
can  eJt  his  cake  and  still  have  it  They 
wanted  short  hour* — which  ha.s  taken  too 
many  men  to  do  what  fewer  men  c(  u'd  have 
done,  therefore,  no  one  to  make  the  le-s  essen- 
tl.il   things.     They   have  wanted  cheap  food 


and  biggest  wages  In  history,  which  has  put 
many  larmers  out  of  business  and  caused  a 
food  shortage— and  will  cau.se  more.  What 
good  will  their  money  do  when  there  Is  noth- 
ing left  to  buy?  By  bein^;  too  hoggish  they 
Will  become  like  King  M'.das  who  wanted 
what  he  touched  to  turn  to  gold  One  can't 
eat  gold,  and  unless  they  wake  up  many 
will  be  111  the  same  fix  as  King  Midas. 

I  am  writing  to  give  y(-u  what  I  have 
learned  in  tallying  with  farmers  as  one  of 
them,  and  yen  may  pas,s  it  on  to  others  In 
Congre.-.*,  and  thank  you  for  your  time.  My 
husband  was  raised  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  My 
molher-m-law  lives  there  new.  My  brother 
Is  pastor  of  a  large  church  In  Ompha,  so  I 
can  see  both  sides,  I  believe,  better  than 
av .rage  farmers.  I  know  that  lack  of  undor- 
standiiig  is  the  reason  they  are  so  hard  on 
the  farmers,  tut  the  farmers  think  it  is  hcg- 
guShiie^s  (hot  willing  to  live  and  let  live)  cf 
the  con.sumers.  and  that  Washington  has  it 
in  for   them 


Yours  tr\ily. 


Mrs   Pf.\ri  Brsr/FN. 


Planning  in  Reverse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or    MASSACmSETTS 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  March  16  ilegislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9  > ,  1943 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimoii.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Plan- 
ning in  Reverse,"  from  the  Boston  Post 
of  March  15. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follow.s: 

PLANNING    IN    KFVI.R-sr 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  scornful  talk 
by  planners  of  world  peace  and  post-war 
aims  directed  at  those  who  urge  that  we 
wind  up  the  war  before  planning  the  peace. 

It  hao  become  almost  an  mtegial  part  of 
the  strategy  of  the  Unit«>d  Nations  to  plan 
the  solution  of  peace  problems  before  any 
prospect  of  |>eace  is  In  view,  and  thl.s  plan- 
ning Is  not  confined  to  tho.se  indulging  m 
wishful  thinking.  Right  now  President 
RtKisevelt  and  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony 
Eden  are  engaged  in  such  di.scussions  at  the 
White  House. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American  who 
has  been  taught  from  childhood  that  U  Is 
folly  to  cook  a  rabbit  stew  before  you  catch 
your  rabbit,  the  post-war  planning  Is  Irk- 
some while  we  are  engaged  In  a  struggle 
which  demands  more  and  more  sacrifices 
each  day. 

The  resolution  to  be  offered  in  the  Senate 
for  the  callmg  of  a  conference  of  the  United 
Nations  to  work  out  wartime  and  post-war 
problems  serves  to  Indicate  he  deeply  In- 
grained this  project  is  m  the  conscicusness 
of  the  Nation's  lawmakers. 

Yet.  d«".spite  the  manifested  desire  of  these 
lawmakers  and  executives  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  the  last  peace  conierence.  the  plain 
truth  l."  that  in  the  rvish  of  wartime  domes- 
tic problems  the  Nation's  leaders  have  dem- 
onstrated no  great  geniu.s  for  arriving  at  a 
cohe.-.ive  plen. 

There  are  urgent  wartime  domestic  prob- 
lems to  l>e  faced  and  solved  before  the  post- 
war  plans  are  made.  Tlie  pei-ple  mu.-t  oc 
fed.     Tax  prtigrams  must  be  devised.     Man- 


power problems  must  be  solved.  The  whole 
war  effort  must  be  financed  The  looming 
danger  of  inflation  muct  be  curbed.  Produc- 
tion must  be  Increased  and  raw-material 
supplies  assured.  Armies  must  be  raised  and 
trained. 

Over  all  of  these  Immediate  needs  the 
threat  of  debate  on  post-war  problems  in  the 
Congress  looms  as  a  real  danger.  One  has. 
only  to  turn  back  to  the  events  In  the  Con- 
gre.'-s  following  the  last  war  to  discern  that 
it  Is  entirely  possible  to  lose  the  war  while 
planning  a  peace 

The  public  wotild  like  to  see  the  Immediate 
domestic  problems  solved  by  sensible  legis- 
lation before  the  Congress  turns  its  heavy 
hand  to  the  post-wnr  wcjrld  War  problems 
are  quite  sufUcient  to  keep  one  government — 
even  such  a  mrmercus  body  as  we  possess — - 
busy  for  the  duration. 

Always  there  is  the  possibility  that  In  set- 
ting the  United  Nations  to  the  quarrel.some 
busme.ss  of  planning  a  post-war  world,  the 
Axis  has  accomplished  a  master  stroke  of  po- 
litical warfare  In  short,  let  us  start  to 
squabble  about  how  v.e  are  going  to  manage 
something  that  we  do  not  now  {X)ssess — a 
peaceful  world — and  the  war  effort  will  In- 
evitably suffer  by  being  short-changed  out 
of  the  best  effcjrt  of  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  obtaining  victory.  Lets  get 
on  With  the  war  and  stop  planning  In  reverse. 


Proposed  Consolidatio  i  of  War  and 
Post-War  Proframi 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF   NORTH    DAKfJTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday  March  16  ilcoi.sladvc  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9>,1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Pro.sidpnt.  I  a.sk  unanl- 
mou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  •  Taking  in  Too 
Much  Territory  'With  One  Arm."  by  Ar- 
thur Krock,  which  appears  in  the  New 
York  Times  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa^  orderod  to  be  punted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  Nation   -Taking  in  Too  Much 
TrRRiTOHY  With  One  Arm 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

W.ASHiNCTON.  March  15  — Tlie  newc:  t  8<'n- 
atc  move  to  consolidate  the  war  and  post-war 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  in  advance 
of  victory  ran  Into  trouble  at  once  for  several 
reasons  It  takes  In  tix)  much  territory.  It 
was  publicly  sponsored  -by  Senators  Hii.:. 
and  Hatch  Democrats,  ancl  Ball  and  BfR- 
TON.  Republicans— without  that  preliminary 
spad"-work  which  mu.-'t  be  done  in  all  such 
projects  It  lacks  the  endorsement  of  at 
least  one  former  isolationist,  and  therefore 
was    Instantly   suspect    by    them    all 

T\^e  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Mr 
BAitKLEY.  knew  nothing  of  the  plan,  it  is 
said,  until  a  day  of  tv.o  before  the  public 
was  apprised,  and  only  then  because  the 
minority  leader.  Mr  M<  Nary,  Insisted  It 
should  be  laid  before  Mi  Barki.ey  also  This 
was  very  bad  tactics  in  a  matter  of  such 
gravity  and  import  And  Senator  Ball's  co- 
authorship  instantly  spread  the  belief  that 
the  resolution  has  for  its  specific  objective 
the  world  government  plan  outlined  by  his 
fellow  Mlnnesotan,  Governor  Stassen  Thnt 
plan   is   noble   and   projresslve.     But   it    is   a 
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large  order  to  lu*  of  the  Senate  wblle  un- 
certainty exi.sts  that  all  the  anti-AJrts  na- 
tions subscribe  even  to  the  geueral  priuclpiea 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

THE    BASIC    QTJrSTIOW 

In  all  these  respects  the  resolution  dlfTera 
frcm  one  which  was  laid  helon  Senator 
Clark  of  Missouri  some  days  ago  and  which 
fcjT  a  time  he  s>Tnpathctically  considered. 
That  resolution  merely  sought  to  put  Con- 
press  on  record  !n  lavor  of  maintaining  col- 
iPCTtve  semrlty  after  the  war  by  such  effective 
economic,  social,  and  military  means  as  could 
be  aareed  on  by  the  United  Nations. 

It     made     the     House     a     partner     In     the 

pledge  It  ronnned  ItselT  solely  to  resolving 
the  preporderant  quei?tlon  In  the  minds  of 
our  Allies  This  question  ls,  will  Ccngrebs 
demolish  ccflectlve  security  after  the  war, 
as  tn  1919?  And  finally  the  source  of  this 
res-'ilutlon  was  to  be  the  former  Is  /lation- 
iFts.  because  any  which  they  oppose  might 
evoke  a  debate  so  bitter  and  vote  so  divided 
as  to  produce  a  worse  efTect  than  to  leave 
the  burning  quenion  unanswered 

Mr  Clark,  after  muCh  consultation,  de- 
cided not  to  sponsor  the  resolution,  even 
with  certain  changes  In  the  text  But  that 
a  day  or  two  passed  before  he  came  to  this 
decision  lent  hope  that  an  agreement  might 
be  reached  between  his  group  and  the  other 
cni  a  broad  ^-erieral  statement  tbat  Congress 
wctiid  stand  by  some  form  of  post-war  col- 
lectKe  sectrrfty  That  would  have  been  suf- 
flrter.t.  and  If  the  Ftatement  could  have  come 
wht'e  Mr  Eden  was  In  the  United  Slates  and 
the  Russian  arml'S  at  Kharkov  were  taking 
new  blows  from  the  Germans,  the  beneficial 
rffects  on  anti-Axis  unity  would  have  beun 
Immeasurrible 

THE  DSPLORABLl  POSSIEILmr 

The  probaWllty  now  Is  that,  aroused  by 
the  breadth  and  parUeularlty  of  the  four- 
Senator  reeoluUou,  the  tormcr  Isolationists, 
Joined  by  some  of  those  Who  opposed  th^m 
but  who  cannot  po  the  full  lengtti  with  Gov- 
ernor Staasen,  will  oounter  the  propoeal  with 
one  of  tbetr  own  Tlite  mi^ht  be  tlie  deplor- 
able docunoent.  discussed  In  the  cloakrooms, 
to  wbich  the  United  Nations  are  notified  that 
the  Senate  Is  a  coustltutional  pdrt  of  treaty- 
making  power*  and  not  to  forget  It.  Those 
who  have  augpested  this  chilling  proclama- 
tion have  urged  Its  necessity  on  the  grounds 
that  otherwise  the  President  may  try  to  com- 
mit Ccngreas  on  intemational  matters  within 
Its  jurlsdictlan. 

If  floor  or  even  oommlttee  consideration  of 
the  four-Senat  >r  resolution  should  bring  on 
a  debate  and  a  vote  ou  vuch  an  alternative, 
tt  would  be  better  for  the  Allied  cause  H  »t 
were  never  Introduced.  But  tt  is  to  be  Intro- 
rtuoed.  Therefore.  If  leaving  it  moulder  In  a 
plgecnhole  can  trert  that  debate  and  v«yte  at 
this  ttme,  the  pigeonhole  would  be  the  best 
possible  place  for  It. 

A    DZTAILZD   PUIN 

The  detailed  nature  of  the  resolution  served 
qulclly  to  fuse  two  groupa:  The  former  lao- 
lationlsU  and  thoae  who  first  want  to  know 
what  Ruasu  plans  to  do  about  Poland,  part 
of  Fmland  and  the  Baltic  SUtes,  and  Great 
Britain  about  looming  Itcnu  of  poet- war  com- 
petition with  thte  country  It  advocates  the 
formation  of  a  world  government  with  spe- 
cific, though  limited,  authority  It  promises 
world-wide  food  during  a  growing  domestic 
food  shortage.  It  definitely  indorses  a  United 
Kations  miUtary  force  to  suppress  any  future 
attempt  at  aggression  by  any  nation.  This 
gives  Sexiator  WHWxaa  his  cue  to  ask,  in  ef- 
fect. "Would  eu.s6ian  seiaure  of  terrttory  be 
present  or  futurc,  and  would  Rtissta  agree 
that  this  is  military  aggreeaion?" 

Almoet  any  Senator  will  concede  that,  re- 
membering 1919.  the  eaecuUve  heads  of  the 
United  Neuons  should  imdertake  ne  commit- 
ments  with    the   President    which    they   are 


not  certain  the  Senate,  and  aetuaUj  Con- 
gress, will  apfgrove  They  co«ioe<*e  that  some 
wa^y  should  be  found  to  state  tn  very  fen- 
eral  terms  the  Umiting  priuctplee  of  commit- 
ments that  are  accc^vtable  to  Congress.  To 
say  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  such  a  statement 
would  cover  that  position  But  the  fovirth- 
term  talk  obetrUcte  this  solution,  and  the 
four -Senator  effort  is  obstructed  by  its  details 
and  Its  sources,  real  and  suspected. 


Re^rt  of  Fud  (M  RatJonmf  hiTC«tif»i- 
ing  Committee  Appeurted  ky  Sixty-tfair<l 
ITKnots  General  Assembly 
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HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9) .  194i 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  publication  In 
the  Record  of  the  report  of  the  fuel  oil 
raiiouing  investigating  conunittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sixty-third  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly  under  authority  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  The  report  lnr!udes 
an  exhaustive  study  of  a  question  that  ts 
affec  Jng  all  our-people.  Witnesses  repre- 
senting all  types  of  organizations  and 
citizens  were  beard.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  this  report  is  of  such  importance  and 
significance  that  It  should  be  published 
in  full  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Cowctes- 
sioNAL  Record. 

I  have  had  an  estimate  made  of  the 
cost  of  prtTTttng  the  report.  The  cost  will 
be  $157.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repokt  or  THS  PoTL  Otl  Rationing  Investi- 
CATiNO  OoMMrrrjT 

Spuncfiels.  Ill  .  March  3,  1943. 
To  the  MemberM  of  the  Sixty-third  General 
Agsemhly: 

The  Joint  fuel  oil  rationing  investigating 
committee,  authorised  by.  and  operating 
under  the  provisions  of.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  2.  Introduced  In  the  se.nate  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  1843,  and  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  senate  and  the  bouse  of  represeiitatives. 
herewith  presents  a  report  upon  work  and 
activities  to  date  consummated. 

Pursuant  to  appointment  by  Lt.  Gov.  Hugh 
W.  Ctou  and  the  Speaker.  Elmer  J.  Schnack- 
enberg,  the  comnxlttec  membership  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senators  Walker  Butter.  B.  O  Oisen berry, 
Nicholas  L.  Hubbard.  Stanley  J.  kloiKlala.  and 
Earle  Benjamin  Searcy;  Hepresen  tat  Ives 
George  Giarry  Noonau.  Lottie  Holman  O'Neill. 
Lyle  U.  Prescott.  William  G.  Thon,  and  J.  L. 
WellUighoff. 

On  February  9,  1«43.  the  committee  met 
and  organlaed  by  electing  the  following 
officers:  Chairman.  Senator  Barle  Benjamin 
Searcy;  secretary.  Representative  Lottie  Hol- 
man O'Neill. 

Immediately  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No  2 
was  Introduced  In  January,  many  citizens  of 
Illinois,  living  In  numerous  sections  of  the 
State,  began  tmnsmltttng  com  plain  ta.  state- 
ments, and  personal  e«perlence6  In  relation  to 
fuel  oil  rationing,  both  verbally  and  In  wrtt- 
ing.    Tbvm  tore  mrwmd  wtth  a  reprssentatlTe 


ptotON  of  ti>e  situation  from  the  mere  soat- 
tered  and  separated  communities  of  DllnoM. 
the  oommlttee  at  Its  orgaalratian  meeting, 
voted  to  hold  lis  txM.  formal  heartnga  tn  tb* 
city  of  Chicago  on  Friday  aiid  Saturday, 
February  18  and  20.  1843 

This  declelon  was  reached  with  tliree  IdeM 
tn  mind: 

: .  Expressions  from  down-State  Illinois 
consumers  of  fuel  oU  ind'cated  marked  stml- 
larity  throt^hout  all  sections  *s  related  to 
rationing  problems 

2  Inasmuch  as  Chicago  Is  the  domicile  at 
miiny  leading  concerns  intimately  infonned 
upon  fuel-oil  problems,  at^  well  as  a  large 
center   of  typical   fuel-oil   ooiiBumors    liavtng 

eKpertenoea  akin  to.  and  pe  haps  identical 
with,  those  of  users  from  dowi  -State  Ultn<^, 
the  committee  deemed  tt  poas.ble  to  procure 
an  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  gra^  of 
both  cousun^rs'  and  officials'  problems 
through  hearings  there. 

3  The  committee  desired  to  proceed  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible,  at  nominal  expense  to  the 
people,  having  In  mind  both  the  accessibility 
of  relevant  witnesses  and  the  adx-ance  sUtus 
of  the  current  winter  eeawjn,  In  order  to 
report  to  the  general  assembly  at  the  earliest 
posEible  date. 

WJTMBKB 

At  the  Chicago  hearings  February  19-20 
witnesses  with  knowledge  of  suhstantiaHy 
every  phase  of  the  fuel-oil  rationing  probXem 
were  heard.  All  of  them  appeared  voluntar- 
ily before  the  committee.  The  list  of  wit- 
nesses. 32  In  number,  was  as  follows: 

Michael  F.  Mulcahy.  Metropolitan  Chicago 
area  representative,  OfBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration 

E  W  Miles,  manager,  fuel -oil  department. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  cf  Indiana. 

Charles  S.  Rosenthal.  Apex  Motor  Fuel  Co, 
Chicago 

Bernard  L.  Majewskl,  Deep  Rock  OU  Co.. 
chairman,  marketing  district  2 

A  C  Sallstad.  executive  secretary.  Supply 
&  Distributing  Co  .  district  2.  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration fcr  War. 

Medtille  Kelm,  Apex  Motor  Fuel  Co..  Chl- 
cao'o.  author  "ABC"  plan. 

Miss  Charlotte  Miller,  president.  Sterling 
Fuel  Oil  Co.,  Chicago. 

W.  A  Erley,  private  consumer.  1346  Madison 
Park.  Chicago. 

Carlton  C.  Hllllard,  private  consumer.  6426 
Ferdinand  Street,  Chicago. 

C.  W.  Adams.  Bell  Oil  Co..  Chicago. 
Rev.  David  J.  Held,  consumer.  St.  Fiancls 
Episcopal  Church.  Chicago. 

C.  R    JonswoW.  TrlacRle  Oil  Co.,  Chicago. 
Harry  Hough.  A.  &  A   Blue  Flame  OU  Co, 
Chicago. 

Frank  E.  Spencer,  president.  Distrlbutoca' 
Association.  616  South  Mlchisau  Avenue. 

Joel  Dean.  Rational  Director.  Fuel  Ration- 
Ing  Division.  Ofllce  of  Price  Administration, 
Robert  Gray,  care  of  Heating  Publlahera, 
Inc..  New  York, 

Edward  F.  Slegen.  ssBtstant  director.  re« 
glonal  ofBce  of  Offica  of  Price  Administration, 
Chicago. 

Charles  Oeoge.  Braun  Bros..  Chicago. 
Harvey  L.  Cavender. consumer,  711  WllMacna 
Street.  River  Forest. 

C.  W.  Johnson,  Director  of  Marketing,  Pe- 
troleum Admlnlstratton  for  War.  district  2. 

Ernest  L.  Htighes,  Cbl«f.  Fuel  on  Section, 
Petroleum  Administration  JorWar,  district  t. 
Wtrt  Franklin,  Dtrector,  Petroleum  A^hutn- 
istrstlan  for  War,  district  2, 

Dale  Larttfi,  regional  fuel-on  repreeentatlvo 
for  OfBce  of  Price  Administration. 

Carta-  Jenkins,  down -State  Illinois  director 
for  OfBoe  of  Price  Administration. 

Julius  Loefller.  Commerce  Petroleum  Oo, 
Chicago. 

Oscar  L.  Peterson ,  care  of  George  Peterson 
Oil  Co..  Chicago. 
r.  J.  Healy,  Arrow  Petroleum  Co.,  Cblcago. 
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H  C  LpwIs.  Admlnlstrntlve  Head.  Fuel  Oil 
STtion     Petrolpum    Administration    for    War. 

Wilfred  R  C'^Uler,  consumer,  Braun  Manu- 
fai  luring  Co     lOO-percctU  war  materials. 

I    W    Lee.  Pure  Oil  Co  .  Chicago 

F  B  Caldwell  sec!et;iry,  Distributors'  A.sko- 
clation.   616  S<iuth    Michigan    Avenue 

J  J  Hyde,  nttorney  fur  regional  ofllce  of 
Office  ot  Price  Administration 

Di.strict  No  2,  the  committee  wl.shes  to 
point  out.  lo  a  )uri.';r1ictlonal  section  u-ed  by 
both  Office  of  Price  Administration  (O  P  A  ) 
and  Petroleum  Admmi.-^iration  for  War  (P. 
A.  W.).  comprlsins!  15  Middle  West  States  of 
which   Illinois  Is  one 

Th"  ntjlonal  office  has  Jurisdiction  over  8 
of  the  aforesaid  15  States  of  D!strlct  2.  In- 
cludiig  Illinois. 

SmalltT  units  of  Jur'sdictlnn  range  down 
from  the  above  to  the  metropolitan  Chicago 
area,  enibracng  Cook.  Lake.  DuPage  Counties 
In  liliii  lis.  nr,d  Lake  County.  Ind  ;  down- 
State  Illinois,  the  local  rationing  boarda,  etc. 

COMMITTEE  OBJECTIVES 

On  convening;  the  hearings  the  committee 
chairman  m.ide  the  following  Btatemeiit : 

■Rationing  iTe-upprises  a  shortage  of  the 
article  rationed  If  there  Is  a  shortage,  the 
question  properly  arises.  Why?  Is  the  Federal 
Government  doing  Its  utmost  to  increa.^e  pro- 
duction of  the  article  which  has  .'ulTcred 
shortage?  Is  ih"  State  government  following 
a  like  policy?     If  not.  why? 

"Americans  c:in  well  get  along  with  less  of 
ffome  It^ms  and  commtdltles.  e«^pt-c!al!y  In 
war.  withi  ut  impairing  the  national  health 
In  the  ca.sf  of  fu"l  oil.  too  little  heat  In  win- 
ter. If  long  In^pced.  tempts  ill  health.  A 
htalthy.  v.goruu»  cltizen-^hlp  la  vital,  In  war 
as  In  pencf 

'•Complaints  h.Tve  come  to  members  of 
the  nlxty-thlrd  t'-neral  rsremb'y  alleging 
(a)  shortage  of  neces(»ary  fuel  oil  for  heating; 
and  (b)  confu'^lcn  In  rationing  such  suppllrg 
of  fU'l  oil  as   have  be'-n   alU'cated 

"In  the  conviction  that  th**  welfare  of  the 
State's  citizen*  transcends  either  personal  (T 
partis.'.n  preferment,  the  general  a'^-ernbly 
has  directed  this  Inquiry,  as  provided  under 
Senate  Joint  Re«olutnn  No  2.  and  we  enter 
It  In  a  spirit  of  duty  toward  the  people 
whom    we   repre  ent 

"Moreover,  we  are  nc'uatcd  by  the  tenth 
amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution,  a 
section  cf  the  BUI  of  Flight.'",  which  p.-ovlde^: 

"  "Thp  powers  rot  delet?ated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prchlbiled 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people  '  " 

The  committee.  In  general  agreement 
with  the  foregoing,  thereafter  endeavored  to 
direct  Its  furthtr  scope  of  Inquiry  to  the 
following  questions: 

1  Is  fuel  oil  rationing  necessary  In  Illi- 
nois? If  so.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  mf^dmed 
plan  to  guarantee  a  seiiMble.  practical,  and 
simple  means  to  the  end  of  equitable  ra- 
tioning, at  a  mlnlirum  of  health-lnipairli.g 
risk   and    Inconvenience    to  consumers'' 

2  If  fuel  oil  rationing  Is  to  continue, 
ought  not  the  counsel  and  advice  of  experi- 

«'  enced  oil  consumers  and  sales  agencies  In 
the  Middle  West  be  Invited,  listened  to  and, 
within   reason,  followed? 

TESTIMONY 

TTie  committee,  from  transcriptions  dur- 
ing the  hearing-^.  ptsses.<es  a  rather  detailed 
and  comprehensive  report  cf  the  testimony 
submitted  by  each  witness  For  your  con- 
venience, however,  only  a  brief  summary  <  f 
the  aggregate  thereof  Is  here  presented 
The  committee  has  a  complete  file  of  detailed 
testimony,  together  with  the  Identity  of  the 
witness  giving  same;  and  this  file  Is  open  to 
all   members  of  the  general   assembly 

The  committee  was  presented  with  the 
following  summarized  testimony: 

Including  all  classes  of  users — private 
tiomes.       Industrial       plants.       institutions. 


churches,  schools,  etc. — there  are  949.090 
fuel  oil  consuming  units  in  Dllnols.  Of  this 
numt)€r,  697,561  are  In  downstate  Illinois; 
251.529  In  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  area 

Under  present  fuel-oil  rationing,  average 
reduction  In  oil  quota  for  this  winter  to 
private  dwellings  in  Chicago  area  is  26  per- 
cent les5   than  last   winter's  consumption 

The  current  winter  period  ot  1942  43  has 
been  23  percent  colder,  northern  Illinois 
average,  than  tl:e  winter  period  of  a  ye:a' 
ago,    1941   42 

Oil  c  mpany  officials  testified  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  fuel  oil  In  Illinois  at  this  time, 
nor  has  tiiere  beun  Distributors  wlio  testi- 
fied oorroborated   this   a.ssertion. 

Fui  l-oil  st(  cks  on  hand  at  this  time  (Fcb- 
ru.iry  1943 »  are  lurger  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing mid-winter  of  1942.  despite  Increased  de- 
mand for  fuel  oil  this  year,  because  of  colder 
weather  Statement  by  oil  company  offi- 
cials and  corroborated  by  dlstributor.s 

Oil  Company  official-^  stated  theie  are  no 
tri.nsportatlonal  difficulties,  against  whiC'n 
any  fuel-oil  short. iK;e.  real  or  theoretical, 
can    be    chargtd;    distributors   corroborating. 

Witnesses  familiar  with  fuel-oil  problem, 
not  only  in  Illinois  but  nationally  as  well. 
expres."!ed  doubt,  in  view  of  present  fuel 
oil  stock  Inventories  and  available  trans^por- 
tatlon  facilities,  whether  luel-oil  rationing 
was  necessary  in  Illinois  this  winter.  No 
forecasts  were  Attempted  as  to  luiure  fuel-oil 
rationing   conditions   and    nn^tis. 

Insufficient  grants  of  fuel  oil  under  present 
rationing  system  have  cari»ed  many  cases  of 
lllncfs.  due  to  inndeciuafe  h-at  War  workers 
reported  days  los:  from  work  throuph  present 
rationing  system 

Homen  with  babies  and  small  children  have 
been  subjected  to  tcrious  dlsarrnngement 
under  pre.«ent  rationing  nyntcm  Little,  If 
eny,  of  the  rationing  miKhlnery  was  ready 
and  prepared  when  rationing  bfcame  effec- 
tive. Many  local  ratlnnuiK  boards.  throu;:h 
confu'<!on  and  ericrs  In  computation,  reduced 
consumers'  fuel-ctl  quot.is  4  percent  below 
reductions  coiitemplii'd  and  directed 
through  Office  of  Price  Administration 
re';ulatl(jns 

Private  (residential)  consumers  were  prac- 
tically unanimous  In  testifying  that  under 
present  fuel-oil  quotas  they  will  exhaust 
tlifir  comjjlete  present  winter's  quotas  not 
later  than  Man  h  31.  1943  Some  already 
hiive  u.'fd  ii|)  their  total  cjuotas  and  are  being 
subjected  to  Cosily  Inconveniences  In  trying 
to  procure  small  auxiliary  quantities  of  fuel 
ell  from  time  to  time  Private  con.sumers 
generally  wanted  to  know  how  they  will  fare 
after  March  31.  with  April  and  May,  both 
heating  months,  ahead 

One  of  the  phi.ses  of  present  rationing  sys- 
tem which  consumers  atui  distributors  uni- 
formly condemn-?d  Is  wh.it  Is  known  as  the 
coupon  system  devised  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Admln!:itration  i  i  Washington  Oi.e  witness 
declared  with  all  other  corroboratin;^ — except 
Office  of  Price  Administration  offlcial.s — that 
fuel-oil  distributor*  especially  are  burdened 
"with  additional  and  unnece^.sary  manpower 
and  womanpower  needed  to  collect,  clip, 
paste,  count,  exchange,  and  ultlmatelv  ac- 
count for  millicns  of  coupons,"  wherea.s  a 
sinipler  system  was  urged 

One  witness,  v.'hc  Is  both  an  oil  company 
executive  and  a  i;overnment  aide  during  the 
war  emert;ency,  testified,  with  no  one  refut- 
ing, that  with  a  proper  price  adjustment  on 
fuel  oil — mcreas.?  of  one-half  cent  per  gal- 
lon—together w.th  a  change  in  proces.sing 
whereby  the  fuel  oil  residue  from  crude  were 
stepped  up  approximately  3  percent  higher 
than  Is  now  proi-e.ssed.  fuel  oil  rationing.  In 
his  opinion,  could  be  ab<?ll.shed  in  Illinois 
and  the  Middle  West,  without  Impairing  the 
supply  of  fuel  oil  either  to  Illinois,  to  ship- 
ping points  for  war  use,  or  to  the  East  for 
civilian  use. 

In  connection  with  the  coupon  system  one 
witness,  from  statistic*  b«  had  procured,  tes- 


tified the  present  fuel  oil  rationing  system, 
with  the  coupon  requirements  contributing 
largely,  requires  the  full  time  of  10.000  persons 
and.  in  addition,  costs  heavily  In  manpower, 
rubber.  traii.«portalion  equipment,  extra  orfcco 
costs,  postage,  stationery,  light,  lieat.  etc. 
Supporting  this  contention,  another  witness, 
a  distributor,  testified  that  his  net  additional 
operating  costs  this  winter,  because  of  ratujn- 
ing,  will  be  not  less  than  $10  000.  Others 
corroborated  this  claim,  but  with  varying  in- 
dividual figures  as    o  individual  added  cc>t. 

Withf^sscs  generally,  who  discussed  tlie  sub- 
ject, condemned  the  action  of  local  rationing 
boards  in  ordering  conversion  from  fuel  oil  to 
other  heating  fuels  'mmediately— in  i^.id- 
winter.  This  OfSce  of  Price  Admlniitratlon 
policy  was  crlt.clzcd  by  one  spokesman  fr.  in 
the  P.  A  W.,  who  exprfs.sed  his  view  that  all 
conversions  should  be  delaved  until  summer, 
when  heating  plants  are  idle. 

Most  of  the  fuel-o:l  distributers  advocated, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  measuremi,  nt 
formula  and  coupon  system,  a  plan  aj- 
thorizing  ■•l.orlzonlal  cuts"  in  quotas,  if  there 
is  to  be  future  rationing,  administered  In  a 
manner  that  would  insure  equal  percentage 
reductions  to  all.  together  with  provision  lor 
hauling  fuel  oil  to  consumers  durii.g  ttie 
summer.  In  tank-capacity  quantities,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  present  system  of  nu- 
merous short  hauls,  entailing  unnccessiiry 
Impairment  of  rubber  and  transporting 
equipment  Supporting  this  testimony,  a 
private  consumer,  who  operated  a  manuff.c- 
turlng  plant  turning  cut  war  materials  100 
percent,  testified  that  only  with  the  aid  i.n^ 
influence  of  the  United  States  Army  has  he 
be'>n  able  to  "piece  along  "  with  svppMes  Iroin 
time  to  time,  and  further,  that  his  pre  b- 
lems  from  now  until  tl  e  end  of  the  he,iting 
season  are  not  yet  solved  He  heats  his  w.ir- 
xnanufacturing  plant  with  fuel  oil. 

Fuel-oil  distributors  testified,  and  th'>ir 
testimony  was  not  refuted,  that  when  org- 
inal  fuel-oil  rationing  plnns  were  under  prep- 
aration, no  one  from  Illinois,  grounded  and 
informed  on  the  mechanics  and  problems  of 
fuel-oil  consumption  and  handling,  was  con- 
sulted In  formulating  the  Office  of  Price 
Ac'ministratlon  rules  and  regulations  now  in 
effect  In  Illinois  ReKardlc.«s  of  the  over- 
sight, however,  distributors  declared  tl.ey 
have  tried  earnestly  to  conform  to  the  mul- 
tiple rules,  as  Issued;  that  their  attempied 
cooperation  has  come  from  patriotic  motives. 

In  his  testimony.  Director  Joel  Dean.  Office 
of  Price  Adminl^tra'lon.  des'-ribed  in  detail 
the  national  Office  of  Price  Administration'* 
panel,  an  advi.'ory  group  of  oil  and  ailed 
representatives  which.  Director  Dean  main- 
tained, assisted  In  writing  the  regulatlcng 
governing  fuel^Dll  rationing  Illinois  dis- 
tributors did  not  dispute  the  existence  of  the 
panel,  but  maintainrd  their  position  that 
experienced  Middle  West  Interests  were  not 
represented    there<jn. 

Mr.  Dean  d^^flned.  ar.d  confirmed  present 
operation  of.  the  Office  of  Price  Admlnist  a- 
tlcn  policy  pertaining  to  the  rationing  of 
fuel  oil  to  occupants  of  private  dwellings,  as 
follows:  That  occupants  of  re.^ldence  prop- 
erty which  has  suffere^d  greater  obsolescence, 
and  has  Installed  fewer  modern  safegua  ds 
against  weather,  are  cut  more  severely  in  f  :el 
oil  quotas  than  occupants  of  property  wh  ch 
has  suffered  lesser  deterioration  and  obsoles- 
cence, and  is  of  more  modern  constructl  in. 
Questioned  as  to  why  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration had  adopted  such  an  hypothesis 
as  thi.s  Mr  Dean  advised  that  the  policy  v.-as 
designed  to  help  rid  the  Nation  of  fuel  oil 
"wasters"  This  explanation  was  taken  as 
explaining  why  wltne&ses  had  complained  cf 
seemingly  disproportionate  grants  cf  fuel  oil 
in  cases  where  private  homes  were  similar, 
if  not  identical,  in  C  )or  and  room  measure- 
ments, room  fpnce.  size,  etc 

Regional  and  area  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration offices  testified  that  a  total  of  ;i69 
formal   appeals  from    local   rationing   board 
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dedslcms,  on  fuel-oU  quotas,  had  been  filed, 
at  date  of  the  eoaunittee'e  hearlnga,  wttSi 
OAce  ct  Price  Admlnlatnrtlon  appeal  oinclele 
tn  nitnoia.  OU  company  ollkcUU  and  fud- 
oU  AlBtrtbuton.  In  rebuttal  teBtlmonj,  con- 
eeded  that  though  the  total  number  ot  for- 
mal appeals  was  probably  no  greater  than  re- 
ported herein,  they  had  dally  encountered 
maases  of  "constizner  reaentment"  which,  they 
Insisted,  reflected  the  true  temper  of  con- 
Bunoers  ratber  tban  the  number  of  tormal 
appeals.  One  distributor,  speaking  from 
record*  of  the  company  repreeented,  testified 
that  SS  percent  at  all  oonsumerB  served  by 
the  company  had  complained  against  present 
fuel-oU  rationing  prorislons.  The  factor  of 
unappealed.  yet  openly  expreaaed  "oonaunier 
resentment"  wae  stated  by  a  majority  ot  the 
wltaessee  to  be  general. 

Original  fuel  oil  rationing  order  No.  II  of 
the  OOce  of  Price  Admin Utration,  under 
which  fuel  oil  rationing  operate*  to  Illinois, 
was  reported  to  have  been  amended  JMJ  times 
up  to  the  date  of  the  committee  hearings; 
and  within  the  week  following  the  hearings, 
2  more  amendments  were  added.  Wltneaaea 
averred  much  confusion  haa  enstied  both  from 
the  original  order  and  from  amendmenu 
thereto 

Officials  of  the  Oflice  of  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War  (PAWk  dlsclaUned  to 
the  committee  any  respwnslblllty  for  admln- 
latration  of  th*  present  fuel-oil  rationing 
system;  though  much  of  PAW*  work  paral- 
lels, and  1*  allied  with,  the  general  fuel-oil 
rationing   plan. 

OfBclals  of  oil  companies  and  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  both  OPA  and  PAW  were  repeatedly 
quMtloned  by  committee  nwmber*  as  to 
whether  there  u  any  preaent  comprehensive 
program,  or  unified  effort,  to  encourage  the 
drllUng  of  a  greater  number  of  new  oU  wells. 
thus  Increasing  the  production  of  crude  oil, 
In  Illinois  or  any  other  portion  of  the  oil- 
producing  Middle  West,  particularly  In  Tlew 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  State*  1*  en- 
gaged In  war.  No  evidence  was  given  the 
committee  to  indicate  that  any  iuch  program 
ha*  been  either  Inaugurated  or  I*  contem- 
plated. One  wltnea*.  an  oil  company  official 
^nc\  a  Government  aide  during  the  war  emer- 
gency, testified  that,  aeveral  months  ago.  Leon 
Henderson  had  been  aaked  to  approve  a  re- 
quested Increatc  In  the  price  of  crude  oU  at 
the  wells,  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  in- 
creased production,  but  that  the  request,  to 
date,  has  not  been  acted  upon. 

In  response  to  queatlon*  asked  by  commit- 
tee members  as  to  the  extent  to  which  local 
lationing  board*  have  the  power  to  exercise 
authority  over  matter*  pertaining  to  luel-oU 
rationing— original  quota*  for  conaumer*. 
auxiliary  quota*,  oonversion*  to  other  fuel 
form*,  etc.— explanation  and  replle*  lacked 
clarity  unUl  National  Fuel  RatlorUrvg  Direc- 
tor Dean  of  the  OPA  atated : 

"Local  rationing  boards  have  complete  au- 
thority within  the  framework  of,  and  sub- 
ject to.  the  parent  regulations  as  formulated 
in  Waehington.  D.  C. " 

Legal  couQ*el  for  the  regional  office  oX 
OPA  stated  It  as  his  opinion  that  rule* 
and  rerulatlons.  as  created  and  published 
by  the  parent  office  of  OPA  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  poaeess  and  carry  the  same  full  force 
of  mandatory  law  and  statute,  as  If  enacted 
directly  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

APPDfDIX 
In  order  that  nietnben  a€  the  generwl  as- 
■emWy  may  faaalliarlze  themaelTes  more 
thoroughly  with  the  type  at  testimony  pre- 
■ent»d  to  the  committee,  there  are  appended 
berevltli  ttu«e  authenticated  exhibits: 

A.  A  letter  from  a  local  ratioailng  board 
to  a  fuel-oU  consumer; 

B.  A  letter,  suppcrtlnc  oral  tsetimooy 
given,  from  a  fuel -oil  distributor  to  the 
committee; 

C  A  letter  from  a  consumer  to  a  dis- 
tributor (fuel -oil  dealer). 


Ttil«  letter  was  written  January  SS.  IMS, 
to  Dr.  Peter  Karedls.  3133  Douglas  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  m..  and  ■was  signed  by  Winifred 
Bergmann.  J^iel  Oil  Department,  loctH  Board 
40-24.  Office  of  Price  Administration,  S827 
West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  111.,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

"In  view  of  the  Increasingly  serious  fuel -oil 
supply  situation.  It  Is  Imperative  that  build- 
ings other  than  dwellings  be  compelled  to 
convert  or  lose  their  fuel-oil  rations.  Only 
the  most  concluslTe  proof  that  the  property 
is  not  conTertlble  will  be  acceptable. 

"Boards  win  terminate  heating  rations  for 
such  buildings  unless  written  proof  I*  pre- 
sented that  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
conversion  by  a  definite  date  within  the  cur- 
rent heating  season,  or  that  the  conversion 
of  the  plant  Is  Impossible.  This  Is  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  heated  area. 

"This  policy  win  be  applied  even  if  It  means 
heatless  buildings.    Tou  must  convert." 

B 

This  letter  was  written  February  22,  1943, 
to  the  Fuel  OO  Rationing  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  3. 
gprlngfleld,  ni..  and  was  signed  by  Julius 
Leoffler,  prMldent,  Commerce  Petroleum  Co., 
2923  Lock  Street,  Chicago,  111  .  and  reads  as 
follows: 

"Supplementing  the  writer's  appearance  be- 
fore your  committee.  It  has  been  the  writer's 
opinion  from  the  very  beginning  that  the 
question  of  rationing  made  Its  appearance 
that  a  horlaontal  reduction  would  be  the 
simplest  and  most  economical  way.  In  my 
opinion,  the  so-called  'waeter'  would  have 
eliminated  himself  thU  winter,  whereas  the 
consumer  who  wa*  thrifty  would  have  gotten 
by. 

"We  have  Just  finished  a  comparison  of  op- 
erattofM  under  the  ration  plan  between  Oc- 
tober 1,  1942,  and  January  31,  1943,  as  com- 
pai-ed  to  operating  under  normal  ootulitlons 
between  October  1.  1941,  and  January  31. 
1942.  The  following  figures  are  interesting, 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  volume 
handled  during  the  ration  period  was  only 
92  percent  ot  the  voltmae  handled  during  the 
normal  period : 

Percent 

Number  of  stops Increase.,    24 

Average  per  stop decrease.,     26 

Mileage - Increase..     19 

Cost  per  gallon.,- --do 26 

"The  mileage  Increase  Is  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  relinquished  a  certain  amount  of 
business  tn  outlying  dletrlet*,  such  as  South 
Chie&fo.  Blue  laiand,  Oak  Lawn,  Oak  Park, 
River  Votmi,  Berwyn.  Riverside,  and  Evatia- 
ton.  This  buslnefl*  was  rellnquiahed  beoau** 
we  felt  that  It  wa*  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
serve rubber. 

"In  q?lte  of  being  unable  to  get  shipments 
of  fuel  oil  In  tank  oars  to  our  plants  since 
May  1,  and  relying  entirely  on  transport- 
truck  shipments,  our  own  supply  position 
has  been  tte  best  in  the  past  6  years.  This 
is  enlightening  because  we  were  faced  with 
the  following  situation: 

"A.  Twenty-three  percent  colder  winter. 

"B.  Operttliv  with  ao  percent  leas  driven 
and  equipment. 

"C.  Rush  orders  because  of  period  ration- 
ing and  aiao  emergency  rations. 

"D.  Bad  operating  conditions  because  of 
heavy  snows  and  ley  streets  and  highways. 

"We  are  eoooemed  with  the  attitude  of 
OPA  with  regard  to  conversions,  especially 
as  far  as  borne  owners  and  owners  of  small 
flat  buildiacs.  Tlieae  consumers  in  a  good 
many  eases  foUowied  the  suggestions  of  OPA 
sod  OPC,  ^MBdtng  considerable  money  for 
tttsulstlon.  atotm  -wtndowa,  weather  aixippto^, 
•te.  Nelttacr  OPA  nor  OPC  should  attempt 
by  threat  or  otherwise  to  force  these  types 
of  consumers  to  convert.  These  consumers 
spent  their  money  on  the  theory  that  the 
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conservation  would  permit  them  to  continue 

to  bum  oil. 

-W  offer  the  following  suggestions  In  oon- 
nectlon  vHth   any  revised  plan  for  fuel-oil 
rationing: 
"1.  An  euts  Mioald  be  borlBontal; 
-^.  Blmlnatlon  of  pertodE: 
*^.  Beplaocment    of    coupon    sy«t«m    with 
'Check  BTstecu'; 

"4.  Permit  oonflumera  to  purchaae  to  the 
extent  of  thehr  storage  capacity,  as  In  the 
past,  thereby  permitting  tbe  oonsumer  to 
get  th*  benefit  of  the  quantity  price  and 
ai«n  permit  the  oil  company  to  muake  the  best 
possible  use  of  manpower,  equipment,  and 
rubber; 

"6.  Permit  consumers  to  fill  their  available 
storage  this  summer.  This  would  help  the 
refiners,  oil  dletributors.  railroads,  and  trans- 
port operators  to  level  off  operations  on  a 
more  even  scale.  This  would  also  permit  the 
small  oil  company  to  have  work  for  their 
drivers  dtirlng  the  'off  period.'  otherwise  these 
drivers  may  be  lost  to  other  war  Industries 
and  may  not  be  available  next  winter  to  the 
oil  company. 

"8.  Simplify  to  a  great  extent  the  applica- 
tion for  emergency  ration. 

"7.  Ration  should  be  of  'fixed  value.'  Ad- 
justments for  weather  condmons  can  be  made 
after  the  peak,  preferably  late  spring. 

"Any  revised  poUcy  by  the  OPA  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  complete  revision  In  the 
minds  of  Its  executive  personnel,  both  in 
Washington  and  elaewhsre.  The  OPA  should 
get  out  of  ita  mind  that  the  consuming  public 
or  the  oil  industry  are  'chiselers'  or  unpatri- 
otic Americans.  Our  35  year*  cf  dealing  with 
the  conaumlng  public,  tn  our  opinion,  1*  a 
better  yardatlck  to  Jtidge  the  quality  and 
hone«ty  of  the  eoneuming  public  tban  the 
Judgment  of  lnex(>erlenced  officials  of  OPA, 
some  of  whom  have  had  abaolutely  no  ex- 
perience either  In  dealing  with  th*  conaumlng 
public  or  In  buslnea*  life. 

"Oreater  cooperation.  ei«>eclaUy  Locally,  be- 
tween th*  OPA  and  the  oil  Industry  U  necea- 
*ary  to  facilitate  smoother  and  more  econom- 
ical operation  of  a  revised  fuel  oU  rationing 
program." 

c 
This  letter  was  written  Febrtiary  21,  l*4i, 
to  Frank  S.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Burning 
Oil  Distributors  Asaoclatton,  61«  South  Mich- 
igan Avenue.  Chicago,  HI.,  and  was  signed 
by  W.  B.  Mueller,  S612  Osoeola  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Let  me  first  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  fine  fight  you  are  making  against  the 
inhoman  rationing  of  fuel  oil.  I,  too,  would 
help  If  I  could. 

"The  following  U  the  sltuaticD  in  my  ease 
a*  a  vaa  ot  fuel  oil  for  heating  my  home, 
which  Is  an  average  6-room  brick  bungalow. 
I  used  1.4M  gallons  last  year,  was  allowed 
680  gaUons  plus  the  M>  gallons  in  change 
stamps  to  beat  my  hocne  this  year:  an  utter 
ImpoasiUllty.  I  purchased  900  gallons  on  a 
note  against  my  coupons,  before  I  received 
tbem  by  mall  after  a  numbw  of  tr^  to  tlio 
ration  board,  and  being  almost  out  of  oU.  X 
am  a  tool  and  die  maker  on  100  percent  war 
work,  both  Army  and  Navy  orders.  I  have 
lost  about  6  days  so  far  this  winter  runnlnff 
to  the  ration  board.  For  each  day  my  woilt 
Is  delayed.  IS  or  more  vpcrlcers  are  also  de- 
layed, making  more  titan  16  man-day*  lost 
for  each  day  I  lost.  Testerday  (fiatiuday)  I 
had  to  lay  off  aptin  as  I  was  about  out  of  oil. 
At  the  ration  board  they  very  kindly  es- 
eliangcd  7  ct  my  remaining  Mo.  6  ooupoae 
for  No.  4  ooupons  so  I  couM  get  oil  now. 
They  would  not  exchange  them  ail.  in  this 
way  making  it  necessary  to  purchaae  150 
gaUons  of  <^  In  two  deliveries. 

"So  far  this  winter  I  have  purchased  890 
jpiirm»  of  oil,  the  first  400  gaUons  in  tw9 
deliveries,  the  other  420  galloaa.  due  to 
rationing,  required  three  tripe,  requiring 
seven  trips  to  deliver  less  than  1.000  gallons 
Of  oil,  when  normally  I  would  have  bought 
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this  nmount  In  four  trips.  Where  ta  the 
eaviriK  cf  nibbrr.  gafKihne.  and  manpower  In 
this  rase,  not  to  mention  the  days  and  nights 
of  worry  over  j^ettlng  oil  at  the  ri^ht  time  to 
keep  my  home  heated?  Under  these  condi- 
tions, neither  I  rwr  my  wife  can  put  100 
percent  efficiency  into  our  work;.  We  are  botli 
employed  on  dcfon.se  work,  my  dauRhter  at- 
tends high  school,  so  you  can  see  I  mu.st  have 
Rutomatic  heat,  as  there  is  no  one  to  take 
care  of  a  hand-flrcd  boiler.  Now  I  must  again 
take  a  day  off  from  wcrk  s<i  I  can  have  a 
competent  oil  engineer  check  the  burner, 
heating  plant,  and  building,  so  I  can  flle  an 
appeal." 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RfXOMMEND.XTIONS 

The  committee,  after  reviewing  all  testl- 
mot'.y  iu  hand.  siii>in:ts  the  following  conclu- 
bions  and  recommendations; 

1.  Illinois  citizens  are  not  alone  In  their 
crltici.sm  of  the  coi^fuslng  and  m'sunderstood 
rules  and  regulations  affecting  fuel-oil  ra- 
tioning. Complaints  similar  to  these  from 
this  Slate  are  being  voiced  from  citizens  of 
Michigan.  Wlscon.sin,  Minne.sota,  and  Mis- 
souri. Of  these,  the  committee  has  spcclflc 
record. 

2.  From  evidence  submitted,  and  which  wa.s 
not  rcfuied.  on  tJie  b'.is:s  of  fuel-oil  srccics  in 
hand  by  dealers,  together  wltlj  facililles  far 
transporting  wliich  seemingly  have  carried 
the  winter  load  admirably,  Illinois  probably 
could  have  gone  through  the  current  winter 
period  safely  without  tiie  impcsltion  of  fuel- 
Oil  rationing,  without  in  any  way  impairing 
the  war  effort.  As  to  the  future,  the  commit- 
tee ventuies  no  predictions,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  equally  unrefined  testimony  that 
the  war  demands  for  fuel  oil,  in  the  future, 
Will  be  greater  than  they  have  been  In  the 

..  pnst. 

3  The  committee  feels  that  fuel-oP.  ration- 
ing ought  to  be  only  a  w.'r-dedicattd  neces- 
sity: that  whatever  policies  enter  into  the 
operation  of  such  rationing  be  designed  for 
one  purpose,  namely,  of  augmenting  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  strength  of  the  United 
States  for  a  speedy  winning  of  the  war. 

4.  The  committee  urges  drft.^^tic  simplifica- 
tion of  the  fuel-oil  ratlonin;^  system,  effective 
imm.'dlately. 

5.  The  committee  urces  immediate  elimina- 
tion of  the  coupon  system. 

6  Iu  fixing  futl-oll  quotas  for  consumers 
the  c«,mmi'ti.e  ur.'es  that  the  OPA  aban- 
don the  pre.■^cnt  ctm'ilicated  and  tlieorct-.cal 
fornnilas,  whtch  have  re'^ulted  in  admitted 
discriminations  and  ineciuitlcs  among  con- 
sumers. The  ccmmittee  proposes  the  adop- 
tion of  a  method  by  v  hich  couf-umevs  will  be 
treated  on  a  unlfoim  bisis. 

7  The  committee  urges  that  officials  In 
chhrge  do  not  enforce,  or  attempt  to  ei\force, 
conversion  of  fuel-oil  plants  from  oil  to  otl-.er 
fuel  during  any  heating  season. 

8.  The  committee  xirges  Immediate  and 
eununary  abandonment  of  ^the  expressed 
OPA  policy  now  in  effect,  whereby  occupants 
ci  property  suflerincr  greater  obsolescence  and 
h.ivirg  fewer  modern  weatherproof  devices, 
are  cut  more  severely  in  fuel-oil  rations  than 
occupants  of  property  that  enjoys  lesser  de- 
terioration and  is  of  more  mociern  construc- 
tion. Americans  can  be  counted  on  to  m;  ke 
their  homt^s  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
Uill  permit  wl'hout  ccercion. 

9.  The  committee  urpes  adoption  of  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  desicned  to  encourage  the 
drilling  of  more  new  oil  welis  and  production 
of  more  crude  oil.  The  committee  believes 
that  a  reasonable  lncrer.se  in  the  price  of 
exude  oil  would  foster  greater  production. 

10.  The  committee  urges  abolition  of  the 
multiple  control  of  fuel-oil  rationing  and  the 
concentering  of  such  rationing  In  one  respon- 
sible authority,  with  duties  and  methods 
clearly  deflueU. 


11.  The  committee  urges  that  any  neces- 
sary fuel  oil  rationing,  commence  on  June 
1  of  each  year;  that  provision  be  made  for 
summer  delivery  cf  fuel  oil  In  consumer 
tank-capacity  lots;  except,  of  course,  in  cases 
where  tank  capacity  may  exceed  total  sea- 
sonal quota. 

12.  The  ccmmittee  urges  that  OPA  coor- 
dinate its  practices  with  other  governmental 
agencies,  notably  ODT,  which  require  con- 
servation of  trar.sportational  facilities.  Tlie 
Committee  urges  eradication  of  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  small  quantity  deliveries  and 
short  hauls,  becaust?  It  necessitates  waste  of 
manpower,  rubber  and  transportatlonal 
facilities. 

13.  The  committee  urges  abandonment  of 
the  falte  premise  of  OPA  that  simplicity  of 
system  is  not  compatible  with  equity  In 
distribution. 

14.  The  committee  appeals,  through  proper 
channels  of  authority,  fur  the  abandonment 
of  OPA  Fuel  Oil  Rationing  Order  No.  11, 
with  its  38  confusing  amendment.^,  and  that 
there  be  substituted  therefor  a  new.  simple 
system  of  uniform  rationing,  if  such  Is  to 
continue,  wholly  war-dedicated  in  purpose, 
under  wlilch  discrimination  will  be  abol- 
ished, health  will  be  safeguarded  and  actual 
need  will  become  tlie  determining  factor. 


Delay  in  Transportation  of  Mail  to  Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  H  OVERTON 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdaii.  March  16  (hoLslatirc  day  of 
Tuesday.  Marvh  9'.  1943 

Ml-.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Let's 
Have  Action  on  This,"  from  the  Shreve- 
port  Times  in  respect  to  the  delay  in  the 
transportation  cf  mail  between  the 
United  States  and  our  armed  forces. 

Tiicre  beint,'  no  objecLion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LETS    HAVE    ACTION    ON    THIS 

In  almost  every  letter  we  have  seen  from 
our  overseas  flj^hters  and  in  virtually  every 
conveisation  we  have  had  witli  men  returning 
from  the  front— and  the  total  would  run  Into 
the  hundreds — there  is  one  universal  com- 
plaint: That  it  takes  too  long  for  mall  to 
travel  from  home  to  the  distant  outposts  of 
our  armed  forces,  that  it  arrives  too  seldom 
and  tliat  there  isn't  enough  of  it. 

Quantity  of  tlie  mall  to  our  armed  forces 
Is  a  matter  that  can  be  settled  only  by  the 
relatives  and  fr.ends  of  those  In  uniform. 

But.  the  question  of  time  of  transportation 
of  overseas  soldier  mail  and  of  frequency  cf 
delivery  rests  In  Its  fundamentals  with  our 
own  Government  and  with  the  administrative 
branches  of  the  War  and  the  Navy  Depait- 
ments. 

There  will  be  times  when  forces  cannot  be 
reached  with  any  regularity  by  mail  and  the 
number  of  men  so  affected  is  bound  to  in- 
crease as  the  volume  of  our  fighting  effort 
Increases.  But,  there  Is  every  Indication  of 
laxness  and  lack  of  maximum  efflc'ency  In  the 
mall  service  from  this  country  to  our  main 
overseas  bases.  T>-ploal  of  the  complaints  we 
have  received  U  the  loilowlng  excerpt  from 


a  letter  written  recently  by  an  American  over- 
seas general  to  his  wife  In  this  country — a 
complaint  worthy  of  especial  consideration 
because  It  does  not  come  merely  from  n  home- 
sick boy  but  from  a  high-ranking  officer  at 
the  front,  who  is  a  veteran  of  overseas  service 
in  World  War  No    1  also: 

"Now  we  all  realize  that  there  are  difficul- 
ties to  overcome,  but  troops  need  original 
letters  from  home  Just  as  much  as — perhaps 
more  than — any  other  supplies  for  effective 
fighting. 

"No  photographed  V-mail  can  take  its 
place — It's  as  flat  and  impersonal  as  last 
years  newspaper. 

"I  have  yet  to  find  a  soldier  who  likes 
that  kind  of  mail,  although  he'll  admit  It's 
better  than  nothing  for  emergency  news. 

"But.  It  is  not  and  never  will  be  a  'letter 
from  home  '    And  that's  what  counts. 

"It's  apparent  that  the  War  Department 
doesn't  appreciate  the  tremendous  morale 
factor  Involved 

"We  realize  that  mall  hikes  up  some  cargo 
space — but  If  cur  air-mail  letters  to  you  can 
make  it  In  a  week,  why  m  the  Lords  name 
can't  the  same  airplanes  use  part  of  their 
cargo  space  for  air-mail  coming  this  way? 
(And  leave  off  the  visiting  firemen  ) 

"Six  weeks  is  too  darn  long  from  you  to 
me.  and  no  one  hereabouts  has  had  any  more 
recent. 

"Tlie  fict  Is  our  supply  ships  take  only 
half  that  time  to  get  here. 

"There's  eometblng  very  wrong  scme- 
wh'^re  " 

Obviously,  and  very  emphatically,  there 
certainly  is  something  wrong  in  the  over- 
seas mail  service  and  obviously,  also,  a  pho- 
tographed V  letter  can  never  take  the  place 
of  the  real  thing  or  have  the  same  heart- 
warming "feel"  that  a  real  letter  brings. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  lack  of  ehipplng 
space,  the  need  for  sending  fighting  wcaijuiis, 
fijod,  and  clothing,  and  all  tho.se  thinps. 
But.  we  also  know  that  American  Ingenuity 
is  capable  of  overcoming  these  things  to 
some  extent  at  least  in  getting  home  mall  to 
men  at  the  front  Just  as  It  was  capable  of 
exceeding  all  time  exoectations  In  petting 
auto  plants  Into  ccn.structlon  of  pianos.  U\ 
cutting  training  periods  for  soldiers  without 
cutting  the  einciency  of  training,  and  In 
bucking  the  tremendous  odds  the  e!:cmy  held 
at  the  start  of  this  war.  The  time  element 
In  transportation  of  home  mall  overseas  la 
Just  as  much  an  enemy  as  the  Jap  Zero  plane 
I  r  the  Gerni:i:i  Mnrk  VI  tank — It  is  a  breaker 
cf  morale  and  a  destroyer  of  efficiency  If  It 
Is  permitted  to  lag  too  much. 

Mall  transportation  overseas  often  must 
be  slow.  There  will  be  ou' posts — such  as 
small  Island  outposts — with  which  there  is  no 
physical  communication  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
But.  we  do  not  believe  that  either  the  War 
or  Navy  Departments  are  so  slow  mn-.  ing 
that  mall  to  tuch  major  bases  as  Engl.uid, 
Australia.  Egypt,  north  Africa  and  the  Aleu- 
tians need  take  the  time— month  In  and 
month  out — that  Is  being  taken  now.  The 
man  who  goes  into  action  with  the  thought 
that  he  hasn't  heard  from  home  In  6  week.s — 
and  In  the  belief  that  the  delay  probably  has 
been  unnecessary — won't  be  at  his  fighting 
best. 

Let's  have  some  action  on  this — In  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  and.  If  necessary,  from  our 
Congressmen.  Probably  eve.-y  one  of  them 
has  the  same  type  of  complaint  that  comes 
constantly  to  u.s.  T'.ie  purpose  of  V-mail 
Is  obvious.  It  Is  a  space  and  time  saver, 
with  thousands  of  letters  transported  via 
tiny  film  in  the  space  hundreds  of  normal 
letters  would  take.  But  there  are  other 
ways  of  saving  space,  too.  such  as  light- 
weight paper.  Perhaps  V-mall  cannot  and 
should  not  be  abandoned,  but  there  sliouid 
be  ample  iupplementuig  of  U  witb  retuUr 
mall. 
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Farm  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  16  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9).  1943 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials, one  entitled  "Farm  Crisis,"  from 
the  New  Orleans  States  of  February  3, 
1943,  and  the  other  under  the  title 
"The  Farmer's  Side,"  from  the  Times- 
Picayune  of  New  Orleans  under  date  of 
Februarj-  3,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrcm  the  New  Orleans  States  of  February  3, 
19431 

FARM  CRISIS 

In  an  article  discusj-lng  food  as  a  war 
weapon,  a  recent  issue  of  Victory,  official 
weekly  bulletin  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
Uon,  said: 

"Food  Is  a  weapon  of  war  and  American 
food  is  being  used  to  shorten  the  war.  Hitler 
uses  starvation  as  a  weapon  of  conquest. 
American  food  Is  being  used  as  a  weapon 
agamst  Hitler." 

This  makes  so  much  sense  that  nobody  can 
take  Issue  with  it.  Food  is  an  American 
v.rapon  of  surer  efficacy  than  bombs  and  bul- 
lets. Our  wheat  and  meat  gave  the  Red  army 
the  power  fui  these  knockout  wailcps  landed 
on  the  Naz's  around  Stalingrad.  With  candy 
nnd  chocolate  the  American  soldiers  won  over 
the  populace  of  Dakar  and  Intrenched  thcm- 
.Tlves  there  without  spilling  a  drop  cf  blood. 
Our  food  has  won  the  friendihip  of  tribes 
and  {ei'ple  In  other  parts  of  Africa.  It  has 
held  Spain's  assl.etance  to  the  Axis  down  to  a 
minimum.  It  has  kept  the  people  cf  Brit:  in 
on  tlieir  feet  and  going  strong.  It  has  less- 
ened the  ravages  of  famine  In  France  and 
Greece  and  Poland — famine  caused  by  Hit- 
ler's looting. 

We  have  had.  up  to  recently,  an  abundance 
of  food  In  America.  The  harvests  during  the 
three  coiisccutlve  years  from  1940  to  1942  wete 
record-breaking.  We  piled  up  enormous  sur- 
pluses of  many  food  Items.  Yet  In  spite  of 
successive  copious  crops  all  surpluses  have 
vunisied  except  as  to  corn  and  wheat  and 
the-^e  are  going  fast.  If  this  year  1943  is  not 
another  record-breaker  In  food  crops,  the 
American  people  will  be  tightening  belts  be- 
fore another  irildwlnter. 

Food  l6  not  a  product  of  miracle  and  msg'.c, 
any  more  than  planes  and  guns  and  ships. 
Food  is  produced  only  by  arduous  labor  In  the 
fields,  for  long  hours  every  day.  The  f armer  s 
day  is  from  "kin  to  kalnt."  No  timekeeper 
lists  his  extra  hours  for  overtime  pay.  Neither 
farm  owner,  nor  tenant,  nor  hired  hand  knov.8 
the  meaning  of  the  40-hcur  week  or  double 
pay  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  Nor  do  they 
give  a  minute's  thought  to  social  gains'  cf 
this  sort. 

The  farmer  Is  the  only  producer  of  the  na- 
tion's No  1  war  weapon.  And  he  cannot  keep 
It  up  unless  he  has  labor  and  tools  and  gets 
enough  cut  of  the  proceeds  for  his  very  mod- 
est living.  This  Nation  does  not  expect  the 
capUlns  of  Industry  to  manufacture  planes 
or  guns  without  tools,  without  labor,  and  at 
prices  that  do  not  leave  a  profit.  Should  it 
expect  more  than  that  from  the  agricultural 
clLi^-ei? 


We  know  of  only  one  way  the  country's 
urgent  demand  for  more  and  more  food  can 
be  met: 

1  The  labor  essential  to  efficient  farming 
must  be  kept  on  the  farms.  It  must  not  be 
drawn  into  the  armed  services,  nor  pirated 
into  the  war  planU  with  the  bait  of  fancy 
wages. 

2.  The  farmer  must  have  tools,  such  as 
tractors,  ploughs,  cultivators,  seeders,  and 
harvesters,  and  If  these  do  not  head  the 
priority  list,  then  it  Is  silly  to  assume  that 
food  Is  the  No.  1  weapon. 

3.  The  farmer  must  receive  a  little  bit 
more  than  the  cost  of  his  crops;  not  a  big 
profit;  merely  enough  for  a  living  half  as 
comfortable  and  luxurious  as  that  of  the  11- 
|2-an-hour-war-plant  worker.  Either  the 
celling  price  on  his  grain  and  livestock  must 
be  raised,  or  an  equivalent  bonus  paid  him, 
to  pay  higher  wages  and  other  increased 
costs. 

If  the  battle  for  more  food  Is  to  be  won 
this  year,  the  farmer  must  get  help  quickly. 
In  the  lower  South  the  season  for  planting 
Is  at  hand,  end  in  the  upper  South  it  is  ap- 
proaching. In  the  North  it  isn't  far  behind. 
It  is  absurd  to  set  goals  for  the  farmer  and 
then  take  his  labor  and  his  tools  from  blm. 
Farmers  cannot  very  well  share  among  them- 
selves thelV  meager  Btocks  of  tools  becatise 
all  need  the  same  Implements  at  virtually  the 
same  time. 

Unless  the  farmers  get  tools  and  labor  and 
fertilizers  and  transportation  in  ample  quan- 
tltles  soon  enough,  nothing  but  a  miracle  will 
save  the  people  of  this  country,  or  our  allies, 
from  acute  food  shortages.  That  miracle  will 
be  a  fourth  generous  harvest  in  a  row.  Four 
successive  years  of  copious  farm  production 
happens  very  rarely. 


(From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of 
February  3,  1943) 

THE    farmer's     SIQK 

The  small  farmer's  side  of  the  current  con- 
troversy over  his  present  and  future  condi- 
tion was  clearly  presented  in  last  week's  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  by  Ed  Will.  Writing  as 
"a  middle-class  farmer  whose  sole  support  la 
the  income  from  his  farm,"  he  submitted 
these  averments: 

Thoueh  his  is  a  skilled  occupation,  the  av- 
erage farmer  of  this  group  has  a  lower  in- 
come, including  return  on  Investment,  than 
that  of  unskilled  labor  in  industry  •  •  • 
The  living  standard  supported  by  his  farm 
Lb  far  below  par  for  the  United  States  •  •  • 
Many  farmers  who  cannot  afford  a  bath- 
rL^m  still  must  seek  supplemental  income 
to  support  even  their  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing or  maintain  the  condition  of  even  farm 
buildings  and  equipment  •  •  •  Their 
averpge  workweek  exceeds  80  hours.  Com- 
pare this  farm  family's  lot,  he  challenged, 
"with  tliat  of  the  skilled  industrial  worker's 
family,  who,  with  practically  no  Investment, 
supports  a  much  higher  standard  of  living 
working  a  44-hour  week." 

The  present  farm  outlook  as  he  sees  it  is 
bleak.  Farm  labor  still  is  being  drawn  away 
by  the  shorter  hours,  easier  work,  and  much 
higher  pay  offered  in  the  Industries.  The 
aruie  labor  shoruge  thus  created  is  aggra- 
vated by  scarcity  of  farm  machinery.  In 
consequence,  he  foresees  less  ground  wUl  be 
farmed  this  year  and  many  farmers  will  put 
In  only  such  crcpw  as  require  the  least  labor. 
As  one  major  cause  of  this  situation  he 
cites  "the  failure  to  permit  farm  prices  to 
rise  enough  to  pay  wages  that  would  com- 
pete with  Industrial  wages."  There  is.  he 
affirms,  "a  growing  feeling  among  farmers, 
amcuntlng  in  some  area*  to  sincere  convic- 
tion, that  the  administration  is  exploiting 
farmers  for  labor's  benefit.  •  •  •  The 
administration  seems  to  want  low  food  costs 
for  high-piiced  labor." 


Whatever  Its  part  policy,  purpose,  end 
theory,  the  administration  must  face  the 
stubborn  fact  of  inci-er.singly  serious  farm 
labor  scarcity  resultant  in  part  from  its  own 
conscious  or  unconscious  favoring  of  organ- 
ized and  aggressive  industrial  labor  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer  and  white  collar  cl».y 
dweller.  Parm  labor  shortage  steadily  grows 
more  acute.  Here  in  Louisiana  agenU  of 
Industrial  concerns  even  now  are  touring 
rural  districts  and  offering  farm  laborers  and 
tenanU  shorter  hours,  easier  work,  and  much 
higher  pay — a  combination  usually  proving 
Irresistible.  Not  long  ago  a  Carolina  farm 
owner  was  rejxjrted  to  be  offering,  for  Govern- 
ment use  in  food  production,  a  thousand- 
acre  plantation  for  whose  cultivation  he 
could   not   aecure   adequate   labor. 

It  wont  be  long  now  before  great-scale 
farm  preparations  must  be  started.  Tbe 
sooner  Washington  quits  theortzirg  and  play- 
ing politics  and  favoriUam.  and  faces  squarely 
the  threatening  farm  situation  which  poli- 
tics, favoritism,  and  theory  can  cause  but 
cannot  cure,  tbe  sooner  commonsense  reme- 
dies may  be  found  to  remake  or  relieve  the 
all-but-prohibltive  handicaps  now  operat- 
ing to  prevent  the  great  scale  food  production 
the  United  Nations  expect  and  mtist  have 
from  American  farms   this  year. 


Increase  of  G>mmerce  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Its  Tribatiriet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or  IX>UISUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  16  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  March  9 ^,1943 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recotid  a  verj'  able 
and  informative  article  written  by  Mr. 
Paul  Wooton,  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  Times-Picayune  of  New 
Orleans,  with  reference  to  tiie  increase 
of  water-borne  commerce  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Use  of  Inland  waterways  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  railroads  is  being  urged  by  the 
Department  of  CJomraerce.  Thomas  T.  Lyons, 
the  Department's  transportation  specialist, 
in  a  statement  Issued  here,  points  out  that 
the  country's  rivers  could  carry  vastly  more 
traffic  than  at  present.  He  thinks  it  is  par- 
ticularly Important  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  where 
most  Industries  have  been  converted  to  war 
production. 

WhUe  pointing  out  the  urgent  need  for 
more  towboats  and  barges,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  more  than  •50.000,000  have 
been  inveeted  during  the  past  20  years  in 
floating  equipment  and  ternUnal  facUitles  on 
the  MlBaissippl  River  system.  This  means 
that  the  country  entered  this  war  with  a 
great  deal  more  inland  waterway  equipment 
than  was  the  case  in  1917,  when  ext^nalve 
barge  operations  were  confined  to  the  Monon- 
gahela  River.  With  tlie  beginning  of  this 
war  there  were  more  than  3.000  towboaU  and 
barges  in  operation  on  the  Mississippi  and  Its 
tributaries.  A  single  2.i;00-horfiepower  t:  w- 
bOct,  Mr.  Lyons  poin'iA  cut,  can  handle  the 
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equivalent  of  300  freight  cars  loaded  to  max- 
imum capacity. 

In  shu\^ln({  how  much  better  tlie  Missis- 
sippi River  system  Is  equipped  to  help  hitndle 
t!ie  transportation  burden.  Mr.  Lyons  calls 
p't'MiMon  to  the  fart  tiiat  more  than  $500.- 
OoO  fX)0  have  been  expended  for  flood  control 
and  navit^atlon  Improvement  The  river  dis- 
tance from  St  L<.)Uis  to  New  Orleans  has  been 
shortened  by  156  miles.  This  saves  a  day's 
time  on  the  downstream  trip  Improvement 
Ci  the  dams  m  xl'.c  Ohio  R;vcr  has  made  that 
stream  a  year-around  waterway  that  can  han- 
dle vastly  larger  tonnage  than  wi's  the  case 
during  World  War  No  1  River  terminals 
With  modern  equipment  make  for  a  quick 
turn-round  for  barge-s 

The  handling  of  traffic  has  been  exprdlted 
by  allovliig  barge  lines  to  liiterch.ani^''  bar'^cs 
and  cooperate  in  filling  up  tow.s 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1942  the 
nmcunt  of  coal  handled  on  ilie  Mussissippl 
River  increased  by  28  percent  over  the  volume 
handled  m  the  same  period  cf  1941.  Scrap 
Iron  ha-s  become  i.n  Import;' nt  item  In  river 
traffic..  Until  thi.s  year  it  was  a  negligible 
Uem.  Sulfur  Is  moving  in  large  volume  on 
the  inland  waterways  The  greatest  pron\ise 
lor  Increase  in  trafflc  comes  from  the  need 
for  petroleum  products  In  the  North  and 
East.  A  very  much  larger  amount  of  sioel 
will  be  handled  on  the  Mlssisiiippl  River  In 
1P43  than  wn.s  the  case  In  1942.  It  is  believed. 

As  It  Is  apfjarent  that  the  demands  on  the 
ra  !roatls  will  be  greater  this  year  than  la.st 
year,  the  Ml.ssissippl  Valley,  which  product's 
82  percent  of  the  country'"  petroleum.  95 
pt  rceiit  of  it.s  bituminous  coal  and  contains 
70  percent  of  the  farm  population,  will  have 
to  be  used  to  a  much  greater  extent. 


Bartlett,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  Trx^s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Selden 
Menefee  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

THE    COL'NTRT    SPr.\KS      TFX\S-THF    .STORY 
OK   A    TOWN 

(By  Selden  Menefee) 

The  story  of  the  country  town  of  Bartlett. 
Tex  .  IS  a  .story  of  what  public  ownership  of 
utilities  has  dono  for  a  community 

Bartlett  Is  a  town  of  about  2.000  persons  in 
the  black-soil  belt  of  central  Texas,  north  of 
Austin  Twenty  years  ago  a  young  man 
named  Randal!  W.  MiUer  came  there  from  the 

ncl,4hbcnni;  town  of  Hearne  lo  open  a  Ford 

agency.  Hearne  had  it.s  own  power  plant, 
and  Mr.  MiUer  soon  bt-gan  to  agitate  for  a 
municipal  plant  In  Bartlett  which  would  com- 
pete With  the  privately  owned  one  already 
established  In  \9M  he  was  elected  mayor. 
an  office  the  wiry,  dynamic  man  has  held  ever 
since. 

Mr  Miller's  first  attempt  to  get  a  public 
power  plant  resulted  in  the  private  power 
company  obtainiiv  an  injunction  against  the 
project.  An  election  was  then  held,  and  the 
pcop'.e  voted  4  to  I  for  public  power  The 
plnr.t  cost  S90.000.  bvit  in  the  first  year  of  Its 
cperauon  It  showed  a  net  profit  of  111.000. 


In  June  1934.  when  It  began  production.  It 
gtnerated  18.700  kilowatt-hours;  4  years  later 
It  was  turning  out  51.000  kilowatts,  and  had 
94  percent  of  all  customers. 

By  the  end  of  1942.  the  debt  on  the  city 
light  plant  h.id  been  cut  from  $90,000  to 
$42  000  Street  lighting  for  which  the  town 
had  formerly  paid  $2,500  a  year  was  being 
supplied  by  the  new  plant  for  $24  a  year. 
When  the  light  plant  Is  all  paid  for  It  is  ex- 
pected that  local  taxes  will  be  unnecessary 

In  1935  Mayor  Miller  decided  to  let  the 
light  plant  help  to  finance  the  building  of  a 
city  hall,  instead  of  renting  roon^s  in  private 
buiKUngfi  With  the  equivalent  of  the  rentals 
formerly  paid,  plus  a  part  of  the  prcfi's  from 
the  light  plant,  the  handsome  Utile  brick 
building  Is  rapidly  being  paid  for 

Armed  with  his  experience.  Bartlett  put  In 
an  early  bid  ior  Federal  aid  tor  rural  elertrifl- 
cailon.  In  1936  it  get  the  first  Rural  E>ctri- 
flcation  project  in  the  N.ition.  Today  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  project 
has  more  than  500  miles  of  power  lines  in  the 
area  around  Bartlett.  and  is  so  pro.sperous 
that  It  has  already  paid  off  two  notes  t.'.tuUng 
$22  801)  which  were  not  due  until  1956  and 
1957. 

In  1938  Mayor  Miller  proposed  that  the 
t(  wn  buy  the  .sewer  system,  for  the  use  cf 
which  the  residents  had  long  been  paying 
$1  a  month  apiece  in  sewer  rent  The  people 
voted  for  this  by  107  to  2.  Mr.  Miller  closed 
up  his  busine-ss  a  year  ago,  and  now  divides 
his  lime  between  the  mayor's  otfice  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  project, 
which  he  heads.  He  attributes  the  success  of 
public  ownership  in  Bartlett  to  the  hundred 
percent  cooperation  of  the  citizens.  But  a 
major  part  of  tlie  credit  shculd  go  to  him  for 
his  solid,  progressive  leadership. 

Partly  because  of  Its  sc,und  flnnnce.'?.  Bart- 
lett has  we.ithered  the  war  better  than  nio.-t 
small  southern  towns.  Some  stores  have 
clo.sed;  but  the  migration  of  local  labor  to 
nearby  Camp  Hoc  d  and  the  larper  wnr  centers 
has  bt  en  p.irtly  compensated  for  by  some  tvo 
dozen  Army  fanuUes  from  Cump  Hocxl.  who 
have  filled  all  of  the  towns  vacant  hi-uses. 

nie  most  grievous  problems  facing  Bartlett 
now,  according  to  it.s  citizens,  are  the  shorta'.r 
of  farm  labt)r.  Intensified  by  the  migration  oi 
Negroes  north  and  west;  ami  the  grcwing  in- 
dependence of  those  colored  workers  who  re- 
main. 

When  the  war  1-  over,  the  Army  families 
will  leave  and  many  war  workers  will  return. 
The  farmers  e)nce  more  will  have  the  help  they 
need  to  raise  bountiful  crops  from  the  black. 
waxy  soil  of  Bell  and  Williamson  Counties. 


Daylight  Saving 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tufsdciy.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  loave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  re.sohition: 

Consolidated  Badcer  CoortHAi'vi. 

Snatrano,   Wrs  .  March   t>,  IVAJ. 
The  Honorable  Reid  F  Murray, 
Co1^gTesslonal  Chambers. 

Washington,  D    C. 
Dear   Mr    Mcrrat:    At    the   annual   stock- 
holders' meeting  of  our  opjsnizatiou   {txvid 


In  the  city  cf  Shfiwnnn  en  the  3d  dny  cf 
March  1913  and  attended  by  more  than  i.joo 
farm  people)  the  major  subject  of  di?cus.=  u  ii 
necessarily  was  the  part  that  thetc  laini 
people  will  have  In  the  production  ot  Io<:d- 
stufTs  for  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  apparently 
caused  considerable  d:s.satisfaction  is  the  day- 
light saving  program  as  It  atfects  larms  and 
farm  labor.  Farm  labor  h;us  been  taught  that 
6  o'clock  In  the  evening  Is  quitting  time,  and 
with  the  delays  necessary  in  the  morning, 
much  of  the  farm  work  cannot  be  com- 
pleted by  that  time. 

The  attached  resolution  w.ts  unanimously 
adopted  at  this  meeting;  and  we  would  ap- 
preciate your  giving  the  sentiment  of  this 
group  of  farmers  consideration  In  formulat- 
ing any  legislative  changes. 

Respectfully.  — - 

Consolidated  Badger  Coopfrativi, 
George  W   Rupple.  Manager. 

Whereas  the  present  daylight  savings  pi.m 
Is  definitely  detrimental  to  agriculture  and 
dairying:    and 

Whereas  the  winning  of  the  war  Is  depend- 
ent upon  an  efficient  food-production  pro- 
gram: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Consolidated  Badger  Cooperative,  held  on  this 
2d  day  of  March  1943,  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing an  Inmiediate  return  to  standard  time; 
be  It  further 

Rtsolvfd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Gov.  Walter  Goodlaud. 
the  proper  assemblymen  and  State  senators, 
the  Honorable  Robert  M  La  Follttte,  the 
Honorable  Alexander  Wnty.  pnd  the  proper 
Representatives  m  ilie  low<  r  Houbc  ol  Con- 
gress. 


Iiicrease  of  Pay  of  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SASATH 

cr  il:  i.noi.s 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondoy,  MarcJi  15.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Spe.Tker.  it  is  with 
a  t,reat  deal  of  pleasure  and  .satisfaction 
that  I  note  .so  many  {^entk-men  risins  i:i 
their  seats  in  favor  of  pa.s.sa.4e  of  the  .so- 
calipd  post-office  employee.s  bill,  H.  R. 
1366.  While  tiie  additional  co.si  will  run 
from  $60,000  000  to  ^Sn.OOO.OOO,  I  beliexe 
these  men  are  entitled  to  thi.s  !ncrear,c  as 
I  feel  we  have  no  more  Icyal  and  since: e 
men  in  the  Government  service  th;in 
those  in  the  Post  Offlre  Department.  It 
is  indeed  Kratifyiny  tliat  cf  all  the  gen- 
tlemen that  have  arisen  none  have  h:td 
a  sm^Ie  word  to  say  ar^ain.st  the  Po.si- 
master  General  s  administration  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  except  one  gen- 
tleman who  .stated  tiiat  if  we  could  in- 
crease the  serond-cla.ss  po:>tage  rate  this 
appropriation  would  not  be  necessary. 
However.  I  doubt  whether  we  would  have 
more  than  a  very  few  gentlemen  voting 
to  increase  the  second-class  rate. 

As  I  understand,  the  postal  workens 
have  received  no  increase  in  pay  since 
1925.  Certainly  they  should  be  paid  ade- 
quately for  their  splendid  service,  espe- 
cially in  the  light  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  and  I  trust  this  pendinq  bill 
«H.  R.  1366'  will  be  enacted  into  law  i.s 
speedily  as  possible. 
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Pay-At- Yon-Go  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  wrw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  H.  Crider  on  taxation  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  last  Sunday: 
Pay-As-You-Go  Taxes  Lett  to  Pull  Houss — 
Wats  and  Means  Couumrz  Fikm  on  De- 
duction-From -Source   Plan 

(By  John  H.  Crider) 

Washington,  March  13  —The  objective  of 
pay-as-you-go  taxation  died  this  week  as  far 
as  a  majority  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  concerned,  but  for  the  public 
and  for  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  It  was  st'.Il  very  much  alive 

President  Roosevelt  Joined  the  opposition 
on  Friday  when  at  his  press  conference  he 
attacked  the  original  pay-as-you-go  plan  of 
B?ardsley  Ruml,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  as  partial  to  the  rich. 
The  President  repeated  the  thesu  of  Ran- 
dolph Paul.  Treasury  General  Counsel,  who 
■ome  weeks  ago  advanced  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  the  theory  that  can- 
celation of  the  liability  on  1942  Income  au- 
tomatically lost  to  the  Treasury  an  "asset"  of 
close  to  $10,000,000,000.  which  Is  the  esti- 
mated yield  on  the  1942  Income  of  individ- 
uals. 

BUIAL  rum   VIEW 

Ruml  supporters  In  the  meantime  have 
pointed  out  that  so  far  as  current  Income  Is 
concerned  the  Treasury  would  gain  prob- 
ably »3.0C0. 000.000,  the  estimated  excess  of 
the  tax  yield  on  1943  Income  over  the  yield 
on  1942  Income  and  that  the  only  loss  to 
the  Treasury  would  l>e  upon  the  death  of 
Individuals  who  would  then  have  1  less  year's 
taxes  to  pay.  The  latter  situation  could  be 
remedied  In  several  ways.  Ruml  supporters 
emphasized,  but  the  committee  preferred  not 
to  act  on  the  cancelation  proposal,  which 
Is  concededly  the  only  Immediate  way  of 
getting  taxpayers  on  a  current  basis. 

The  thing  that  was  new  In  the  tax  situa- 
tion this  week  was  the  novel  plan  "approved 
In  principle  "  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee en  Friday  to  grant  incentive  discounts 
of  from  1  to  4  percent  to  taxpayers  who  paid 
taxes  during  the  year  preceding  their  due 
date. 

Not  only  was  this  something  brand  new  to 
American  tax  methods,  but  many  a  Ruml 
■upporter  shook  his  head  and  remarked  In 
effect,  "So  this  Is  the  scheme  of  a  committee 
that  does  not  want  to  aid  the  rich?"  Who. 
these  questioners  ask.  would  receive  mot>t 
benefit  from  the  dlscoimt  plan  but  the  Indi- 
viduals Who  are  financially  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  qualify  for  the  dlscounU>? 

THE    PROSPBCT 

With  the  President  In  his  Budget  message 
calling  for  simplified  taxation,  and  In  view 
of  the  strong  support  In  the  House  for  the 
Carlson  bill  embodying  a  modified  version  of 
the  Rimil  plan.  It  appeared  likely  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  might  ultimately 
find  matters  taken  out  of  lt«  hands. 

The  9  out  of  the  25  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  voted  against  the 
committee's  plan  Immediately  Issued  a  state- 


ment In  support  of  the  CarUon  bill  in  which 
they  declared  of  the  committee's  action: 
"The  mountain  labored  and  brought  forth  a 
mouse."  Joseph  W.  Maetin.  Jr..  leader  of  the 
House  Republicans,  promptly  stated  that  he 
would  meet  with  his  supporters  on  Monday 
to  organize  backing  for  the  Carlson  bill. 

'They  11  know  they've  been  in  a  fight,"  he 
remarked  of  the  opposition. 

CARLSON'S    PLAN 

As  matters  stand  at  week  end  the  pay-as- 
you-go  controversy  has  simmered  down  to 
these  alternatives: 

The  bill  of  Representative  Carlson,  Kan- 
sas Republican,  original  sponsor  of  the  Ruml 
plan  In  the  House,  provides  that  rather  than 
cancel  the  1942  tax  liability  for  everyone,  as 
Mr.  Ruml  proposed,  persons  making  more 
than  $20,000  a  year  would  pay  in  1943  on  the 
income  of  either  1942  or  1943,  whichever 
was  higher.  All  others  would  pay  on  1943 
income,  being  relieved  of  the  1942  obligation. 
The  return  filed  on  Monday  (the  first  1943 
quarterly  date)  would  be  regarded  as  a  tenta- 
tive or  presumptive  return  on  1943  Income, 
with  provision  made  for  corrections.  In- 
come tax  collections  would  be  by  a  20-percent 
withholding  tax  commencing  July  1.  and  only 
those  whose  Income  was  derived  from  sources 
other  than  salaries  or  wages  would  continue 
to  pay  quarterly  Installments.  Exemptions 
based  on  those  in  the  1942  Revenue  Act 
would  be  applied  at  the  sotirce.  plus  10  per- 
cent for  allowable  deductlon.'j  (charity,  etc.), 
so  that  the  amount  withheld  would  be  only 
from  income  above  the  allowed  exemptions 
and  deductions. 

WATS    AND    MEANS    PROPOSALS 

The  plan  thus  far  announced  as  approved, 
"tentatively"  or  otherwise,  by  a  majority  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  would  in- 
clude a  20-percent  withholding  tax  effective 
July  1,  but  wo\ild  cancel  no  part  of  the  tax 
liability  on  Income  of  either  1942  or  1943. 

The  withholding  tax  differs  from  that  of 
the  Carlson  bill  mainly  In  that  two  exemption 
rates  are  applied — the  $624  exemption  of  the 
■Victory  tax  to  3  percent  of  the  taxable  in- 
come, and  the  1942  Revenue  Act  exemptions 
(including  the  10  percent  for  deductions)  to 
17  percent.  Taxpayers  would  pay  all  four 
of  their  Instalments  on  1942  income  during 
1943  If  their  income  is  from  nonsalary  or  wage 
sources  or  If  their  liability  greatly  exceeds 
that  collected  by  the  withholding  taxes. 

Salary  and  wage  earners  would  have  their 
withholding  tax  applied  to  the  remaining 
half  of  their  1942  liability  beginning  July  1. 
Under  the  incentive  scheme  taxpayers  would 
be  encouraged  by  discounts  of  from  1  to  4 
percent  to  pay  taxes  ahead  of  time  so  as  to 
make  themselves  current.  On  any  part  of 
th3  tax  due  in  1944  thai  the  taxpayer  paid 
before  June  15.  1943.  he  would  get  a  3-percent 
reduction,  on  any  part  of  It  paid  before  Sep- 
tember 15  he  would  get  2  percent,  and  on 
any  part  of  It  paid  before  December  15  he 
would  get  1  percent. 

Next  year  be  could  get  a  4-percent  reduc- 
tion on  any  part  of  the  tax  due  In  1945  that 
he  paid  before  March  15.  1944.  The  only  tax- 
payers who  would  immediately  get  on  a  cur- 
rent collection  basis  under  the  committee 

plan  are  about  4.000.000  persons  estimated  to 
have  had  no  taxable  Income  In  1942.  but  who 
will  be  earning  such  income  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Beginning  In  1944.  persons  with  nonwage 
or  salary  Income  would  have  their  choice  of 
paying  the  entire  tax  due  in  the  current  year 
In  a  single  payment  on  the  date  of  filing  their 
return  or  of  paying  it  in  monthly  instal- 
ments throughout  the  year.  Consideration 
is  being  given  to  moving  the  date  for  filing 
returns  up  to  February  or  January. 


The  Chrytlcr  TuJk  ArteBal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF    ICICRICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  March  16,  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  text 
of  a  transcribed  broadcast  delivered  by 
me  over  radio  stations  WSOO,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Mich.,  and  WMAM,  Marinette, 
Wis.,  March  14,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Chrysler  tank  arsenal: 

Last  week  I  told  you  briefly  atxiut  the  op- 
erations of  the  Detroit  tank  automotive  cen- 
ter and  promised  to  take  you  this  week  for  a 
mental  trip  through  the  great  Chrysler  tank 
arsenal.  Possibly  this  name  is  misleading  be- 
cause the  arsenal  Itself  and  all  its  equipment 
is  owned  by  Uncle  Sam  rather  than  the  Chrys- 
ler organization,  but  it  Is  that  great  peace- 
time automotive  organisation  that  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  operatinf 
this  huge  arsenal. 

As  one  apprjaches  this  arsenal — some  10 
miles  north  of  the  heart  of  Detroit — he  sees 
scores  of  these  huge  32-ton  tanks  galloping 
around  a  huge  muddy  field,  In  and  out  of 
holes,  up  and  down  hlUs.  stopping,  starting, 
turning,  and  darting  hither  and  yon.  On  in- 
quiry he  is  told  that  they  are  on  their  shake- 
down runs.  Later  after  you  have  had  the 
experience  of  riding  In  one.  you  agree  that 
shake-down  is  not  a  misnomer.  I  know  that 
from  personal  experience,  although  I  confeaa 
that  at  the  end  of  my  trip  I  thought  it  was 
your  Congressman  rather  than  the  tank  that 
had  been  taken  for  a  shake-down  trip. 

You  recall  that  last  week  I  told  you  how  the 
Chrysler  tank  arsenal  came  into  being.  Lt. 
Gen.  William  8.  Knudsen.  who  was  then  In 
complete  charge  of  our  war-production  pro- 
gram summoned  to  a  conference  the  beads  of 
the  Chrysler  organization  and  laid  before 
them  hundreds  of  pounds  of  blueprints  which 
he  told  them  represented  the  design  details 
of  a  tank.  They  were  asked  to  study  them, 
determine  whether  or  not  they  could  build 
them  and  in  what  quantities  they  could  be 
built  and  what  facilities  were  needed  for  the 
construction  of  a  given  number.  Within  a 
few  days.  Chrysler  came  back  with  Its  answer. 
The  Chrysler  tank  arsenal  was  laid  out.  land 
purchased  and  construction  started  and  Just 
7  months  later — even  before  the  initial  build- 
ing construction  had  been  completed — the 
first  tank  rolled  off  the  production  line. 

Now,  If  you  will  let  your  imagination  fol- 
low me,  I  will  take  you  for  a  quick  trip 
through  this  mammoth  war  plant.  After  you 
have  gone  down  the  line  of  a  retinue  of  armed 
guards  at  the  gate  and  given  your  pedigree 
and  satisfied  them  that  you  are  not  a  sub- 
versive element  In  our  Nation,  you  are 
whisked  by  car  clear  down  to  the  end  of  the 
huge  buildings  and  then  you  alight  from  the 
car  and  start  your  long  walk  down  the  pro- 
duction lines. 

Your  first  stop  Is  in  the  spare -parts  depart- 
ment, and  you  are  told  that  for  every  tank 
that  Is  sent  overseas  almost  a  duplicate  tank. 
in  all  of  its  Intricate  knocked-down  parts, 
goes  along  a*  being  necessary  for  mainte- 
nance of  this  tank  in  combat  at  the  front. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  individual 
parts  and  assembled  parts  are  being  coated 
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«lth  oil  or  grrase  to  protect  their  highly  pol- 
ished surlacfs  against  the  ravages  of  tiilt- 
water  spray,  descit  snnds.  and  hot  suns.  They 
ere  then  Individiia'.ly  packed  ard  hermetl- 
C'llly  sealed  in  coated  paper  cont.ilne.s  and 
then  in  heavy  paper  cartons,  and  tinally  lit- 
erally sealed  by  tar  In  heavy  wooden  shipping 
containers.  You  learn  why  all  this  meticu- 
lous care  ts  taken  In  the  packaging  cl  these 
•pare  parts  as  you  continue  your  Inspection 
trip  and  realize  the  almost  walch-maliini;  pre- 
cision with  which  these  hu^e.  lumbering 
tanks  are  constructed,  and  ycju  remember 
there  are  neither  time  nor  facilities  at  the 
front  to  make  spare  piirts — they  must  be  on 
hand  and  ready  for  Immediate  replacement. 

TIjcu  as  veil  go  on  djv  n  the  subassembly 
production  lines,  you  .see  the  various  parts 
cf  various  SiC.ioi.s  of  the  tank  bting  as- 
srmbled  into  larRtr  component  units.  You 
pre  amazed  to  see  the  exac'ln^  prec'Fion  with 
vhlch  the  transmis.'^ion  geiirs  are  assembled, 
for  instance.  a&.sembled  to  very  much  finer 
tolerances  than  is  the  transmission  gear  in 
the  highest -priced  automobile  you  can  tlnd. 
Pfrhaps  yc  u  appreciate  the  difficulty  und  the 
cost  attendant  to  th.'  mamilarture  of  a  tank 
Uhen  you  witness  the  machining  of  the  huge 
bill-bearing  container  rings  and  the  race 
rings  upon  which  will  revolve  the  fighting 
turret  of  the  tank  Here  you  see  a  huge. 
extremely  hard  and  tough  steel  r;ng.  72 
Inchc  in  diameter,  being  machined  ground, 
and  poh.-hcd  to  receive  ihe  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  ball  bearing;  upon  v^hich  th< 
huge  turret  is  mounted. 

Dear  in  mind,  this  turret  wel;;hs  several 
tons  and  yet  when  it  Is  all  assembled  it  moves 
With  the  precision  of  clockwork.  For  one 
who  h.is  been  itsed  to  occasional  travels 
- — through  the  ordinary  machine  shops,  you  are 
Immediately  impresfed  with  the  tremen- 
dously heavy  equipment  needed  to  machine 
this  very  tough  steel  going  into  the  tank 
pans  You  have  but  to  look  to  the  cutting 
tools  and  the  tremendou.s  heavy  Ju's.  wuh 
^hlch  all  oi  the  tank  paits  are  held,  to  au- 
precirtfe  what  a  difficult  machine  tooling  Job 
the  entire  tank  mechani.sm  calls  for;  and  yet. 
perhaps,  you  are  further  amazed  to  see  that 
In  the  final  operation  of  machining  this 
heavy  7'J-inch  ring,  cne  man  is  putting  the 
final  inirror-l.ke  p  ilish  on  the  ball-bearing 
ri'ce  with  a  piece  of  the  finest  emery  paper 
held  in  his  baro  l^.aml.>  And  tlien.  as  you 
go  on  down  the  assembly  line  you  notice  that 
as  each  part  Is  assembled  and  tested  the 
various  p.  rts  go  Into  movement  by  the 
elightest  pressure  cf  one  fit-ger,  illustrating 
the  mechanical  pi-rfectlon  domandt  d  In  the 
construction  of  thcM'  huge  luniben-ig  tai:ks. 

Iheti  as  you  go  on  down  the  luif,  you 
notice  the  exceptionally  accurate  gear-cut- 
ting operations  and  the  heat  tieating  of  the 
gears  and  ether  parts  by  the  miwt  ingenious 
methods  and  In  long  batteries  of  huge  electric 
furnaces.  And  tlien  you  turn  the  corner  and 
ctart  dr.wn  the  final  assembly  line.  Heie 
you  see  the  ht:go  tank  b  )du'>^  In  thr  form  of 
fnirly  roU'-;h  castings  and  forginjrs  being  put 
Into  the  largest  and  heaviest  machine  tocls 
that  I  think  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
61'eing.  Words  fall  me  to  describe  to  vwU  their 
over-all  sl/e  or  the  tremendously  hc.ivy  cut- 
ting tools  used  in  these  d'licate  machine 
cp.ratlotis.  You  are  even  mo-e  amazed  when 
you  realize  that  all  of  this  trciivMidc  u>.ly 
heavy  woik.  operating  w.th  armor-hardmed 
steels,  is  still  carried  out  to  n  perfection  and 
to  much  closer  tolerances  than  the  automo- 
tive I'ldustry  has  hereirfot"  Ui.td  in  the 
mantifacture  of  our  highly  eflklent  automo- 
biles Automotive  perfection  In  the  post- 
war world  will  be  the  fruit  of  this  wartime 
precision    and   tcchiiique. 

And  now  the  tank  begins  to  take  form  as 
the  chassis  are  started  down  one  of  the  five 
final  assembly  pi  eduction  lines  which  are 
ever  one-half  m.le  In  length;  and  it  Is  a 
bfauti'ul  sipht  to  witness  thev«.  five  pro- 
duction lines  from  an  overhead  point  ol  view 


as  you  go  from  station  to  station  watching 
the  various  parts  of  the  subassemblies  being 
put  in  their  final  resting  place;  and  even- 
tually you  come  to  the  end  of  the  line  where 
In  one  of  the  final  maneuvers  you  see  the 
huge  cranes  pick  up  a  roll  of  steel  caterpillar 
tread  and  permit  It  to  unroll  in  a  fashion 
which  remlnd.s  you  of  an  elephant  unn>lllng 
his  trtink  after  he  has  Just  eaten  a  snoutful 
of  peanuts.  And.  Incidentally,  t'us  same 
huge  cverlui'd  crane,  by  a  very  ingenious 
maneuver,  holds  the  caterpillar  tread  over  the 
driving  gears  and  roller  trtmnions.  and  holds 
it  in  place  until  the  meclianlcs  can  clip  the 
ends  of  the  tread  together.  Then  if  ycu  are 
still  as  foolish  a.-  I  was.  you  will  accept  the 
invitation  to  ride  in  one  of  th.'.'^e  tanks.  Of 
course,  your  trip  would  not  be  complete  tm- 
le.ss  you  actually  did  find  out  In  some  small 
masure  what  our  boys  are  up  against  when 
they  are  actually  traveling  in  cne  of  these 
tanks  for  keeps. 

Nattirally.  every  tank  as  it  comes  off  the 
line  goes  through  ihi-  shfike-down  rtin.  over 
scores  of  miles,  while  beir.i;  driven  by  Chrysler 
tank  test  drivers  and  mechimics.  before  it  1? 
finally  driven  again  and  reinspecled  by  the 
Government's  own  test  drivers  before  it  Is 
accepted  and  brought  lii  for  final  palntlt:g 
and  shipment 

And  so  your  host  dresses  you  In  a  suit  of 
white  coveralls,  pulls  a  helmet  over  your  head 
and  clamps  a  big  pair  ot  goggles  over  your 
eyes,  and  then  you  realize  you  are  not  as 
yoimg  at  you  used  to  be  when  you  start  to 
climb  into  this  mammoth  elephant  But 
you  finally  g^t  In  through  the  top  of  the 
turret  and  then  you  stand  up  on  the  tank 
captain's  sf)onge  rubber  cushioned  st-at  and 
rest  your.stif  on  another  little  cu.vhlon  about 
8  Inches  In  diameter  so  your  head  and 
shoulders  stick  out  of  the  turret  and  then  if 
you  are  smart  you  take  the  advice  of  the 
driver  and  hang  on.  All  around  you  the 
turret  ring  is  heavily  padded  by  sponge  rub- 
ber but  you  soon  learn,  when  the  tank  starts 
galloping  acro.ss  the  rough  field,  that  the 
driver  knew  whereof  he  spoke  wlien  he  sug- 
gested you  haufi  on.  True,  the  ring  is  padded 
but  so  are  Joe  Louis'  fists  when  he  is  In  the 
ring.  It  is  my  con.sldered  opinion  that  the 
tank  and  Joe  Louis  both  swing  about  the 
same  blow  at  the  kidneys  when  you  are  rld- 
Itig  where  I  was. 

After  I  got  through  my  sh.'.ke-dt)wn  trip 
of  about  30  minutes  and  we  came  back  to 
the  test  floor.  I  crawled  down  inside  this 
turret.  The  white  enamel  paint  Job  Is  won- 
derful Inside  that  turret,  but  I  wondered  Just 
how  a  man  of  my  size  could  maneuver  him- 
self to  get  even  reasonably  comfortable  in 
that  confined  space.  Imagine  my  chagrin 
when  I  was  reminded  that  three  men  fight 
In  that  same  little,dungeon  and  In  addition 
there  are  scores  of  good-sized  shells  and  ma- 
chine-gun ammunition  and  radio  equip- 
ment and  other  appurtenances  of  battle  that 
likewise  have  to  get  Into  th  it  same  cramp.d 
space  Frankly.  I  did  not  try  to  cUmb  Into 
the  drivers  seat,  because  I  could  not  get 
through  that  hatch,  although  I  am  told  It  Is 
reai^jiiably  comfortable  after  you  get  In. 

Your  reaction  would  be  the  same  a:>  mine 
after  having  made  one  of  these  trips.  The 
Tank  Corps  needs  yount'  men.  hardened 
y.iung  athletes;  nolxidy  else  could  btgm  t<i 
take  the  physical  buating  that  goes  with 
service  In  the  Tank  Corps,  even  on  the  proving 
ground  and  I  can  imagine  what  it  must  be 
In  the  heat  and  on  the  sands  of  the  African 
desert.  I  take  my  hat  olT  to  the  boys  of 
the  Tank  Corps  They  have  a  real  Job  on 
their  hinds,  but  In  s.i>ing  that  It  is  also  my 
hrm  c  )nviction  that  we  are  giving  tl.em  cut 
of  the  Chrysler  tank  arsenal  and  out  cf  the 
many  other  plants  building  the  same  or 
similar  tanks,  the  finest  piece  of  heavy  equip- 
ment and  the  fine.^t  product  of  American 
mechanic. ;1  genius  that  we  can  provide. 
These  tanks  will  surpass  anything  that  Hitler 
c<iu  provide  any  day. 


In  conclusion  let  me  remind  you  cf  two 
things  First,  ycu  will  be  amazed  to  learn 
that  the.se  tanks  are  not  actually  being  built 
at  the  Chrysler  tank  arsenal  True,  much 
work  was  beiiu'  done  in  the  con.-t ruction  of 
those  tanks,  but  primarily  the  Job  there  was 
one  of  a.ssembly.  The  big  Job  in  the  manu- 
facture of  those  tanks  at  the  Chrysler  arsenal 
was  being  done  by  4.571  separate  subcontrac- 
tors all  over  the  Nation,  which  are  pouring 
Into  that  assembly  line  the  parts  needed  to 
give  me  my  ride  I  repeal  that  4.571  subcon- 
tractors are  represented  and  that  one  fact 
alone  illustrates  why  it  was  necessary  for 
General  Kntidsen  to  dump  the  problem  of 
building  tanks  into  the  laps  of  organizations 
such  as  Chrysler.  t>ecausp  they  knew  where 
to  turn  to  tlnd  the  subcontractors  who  could 
build  tho.se  ccjmponent  part.s  and  so  when 
I  hear  complaints  from  back  home  that  this 
man  and  that  man  is  not  permitted  to  put 
his  small  plant  into  war  production  and  can- 
not obtain  a  contract,  then  my  answer  mu.-t 
of  necessity  be  that  it  is  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  himself  hxs  not  exerc.sed  suf- 
ficient siiles  ability  to  secure  a  subcontract 
from  one  of  the  multitude  of  larger  contrac- 
tors in  this  Nation  to  whom  we  turned  in 
our  time  of  peril  to  organize  for  and  complete 
the  final  a'-sembly  of  our  fighting  equ.p- 
ment.  No  Member  of  Congress  can  find  tho-e 
subcontractjs  for  him.  He  mu^t— as  e\cr  m 
the  past — sell  his  own  product  and  his  own 
fucilities. 

And  la.stiy.  I  was  very  much  c  )ncerned  by 
the  fact  which  I  mentioned  last  week  that 
there  was  most  conclusive  evidence  not  only 
at  the  Chrysler  plant  bvt  elsewhere  that  our 
big  difficulty  today  l.-^  getting  this  equipment 
to  the  fighting  fronts  We  can  produce-  we 
are  producing— It  faster  than  the  enemy  can 
destroy  it.  Our  big  Job  Is  one  of  getting  our 
materiel  of  war  to  the  fighting  fronts. 
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Rock  of  Ages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr  HOBBS.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  fX'cnd  my  remark.,  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  followmR  article  from  the 
Talladega  Daily  Home: 

POCK    or    AGE3 

Several  score  Negro  children  totally  blind, 
stand  mas.sed  before  a  building,  huddled  close 
against  the  bite  of  a  fngld  wind 

The  bus  pulls  into  the  school  yard,  stops, 
and  there  are  the  first  quick  movements  to- 
ward the  front  as  the  doors  swing  open  Then 
the  men  on  the  bus  catch  a  sound  that  rises 
above   th-^   wind.     They  stop  and   listen. 

■  Rock  of  Ages     •      •      •." 

The  words  come  clearly  The  music  holds 
the  ancient  rhythm  •  •  •  the  shading 
of  notes  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Ne- 
gro    •     •     •     the  shadows  of  old  sorrows. 

But  It  holds,  too.  an  ancient  faith,  a  faith 
of  childlike  simplicity  In  a  personal  God  over 
yonder  somewhere  who  unc'erstands.  and  who 
will  bring  the  light  to  darkened  eyes  after  a 
while. 

"•      *     •     cleft  for  me     •     •     •." 

The  buzz  of  conversation  has  stopped  com- 
pletely, and  men  step  gently,  quiet  as  they 
move  out  of  the  bus  for  better  hearing. 

"•      •      •      let  me  hide  myself  m  Thee  " 

Without  b-ing  conscious  of  what  they  ar» 
doing,  several  of  the  men  begin  singing  tht 
h>mn,  softly,  almost  under  their  breatli. 


Tl^e  song  moves  along  with  one  clear  so- 
prano voice  rl.-lng  magnificently 

•••  •  •  In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring. 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling." 

There  was  no  thought  of  the  deliberately 
dramatic  in  the  minds  of  those  who  arranged 
that  welcome  for  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  who  visited  the  School  for 
Negro  Deaf  and  Blind. 

But  several  eyes  were  wet  as  the  legislators 
moved  on  to  inspect  the  buildings 

In  the  rush  of  state  affairs.  In  the  tumult 
of  a  world  gone  mad  with  war.  It  had  re- 
mained for  blind  Negro  children  to_ bring  the 
.solemn  reassurances  of  a  God  who  Is  greater 
than  war  and  more  enduring  than  the  ever- 
lasting hills. 


Food  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELXGATE    FBOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

The  Setritart  or  the  Interior, 

Washington.  March  15,  1943. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dimond:  In  response  to  your 
letter  and  telephone  call  of  March  12.  I  give 
you  the  facts  In  regard  to  the  emergency 
food  supplies  for  northern  and  western  Alas- 
ka referred  to  In  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  of  March  6 
and  which  has  been  quoted  In  dispatches  by 
tlie  Unrted  Press  aiid  the  Associated  Press. 
The  facts  from  our  records  as  compared  with 
the  allegations  are  as  follows: 

Tlie  quantities  landed  at  Nome  were: 

Actual    Neuspaper 
qiunititics      figures 

Butter -- tons..       162  350 

Toilet  tissue do 13  78 

Coffee do 62  173 

Milk. -do 420  503 

Soap do 41  59 

Dried    eggs do 25  78 

E^)lled  oats. --do 62  108 

Vinegar gallons-.  None         6.160 

Salad  oil. tons..  None  78 

Pears -do None  70 

Salmon   (Nulatot cases-.  None  150 

No  pears,  salad  oil.  or  vinegar  were  dis- 
charged at  Nome  No  salmon  was  sent  to 
Nulato  or  any  other  point  along  the  lower 
Yukon   Ri\er. 

Tliere  were  162  tons  of  butter  landed  at 
Nome,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  imme- 
diately put  into  storage  at  Lomen  Commer- 
c.d\  Co  '6  warehouse.  A  small  portion  was 
tcmporarilv  stacked  on  the  platform  out- 
side of  the  warehouse  pending  such  time  as 
the  commodities  could  be  shifted  to  make 
room  for  it  in  the  warehouse. 

The  article  states  that  Alaskans  say  the 
quantity  of  food  shipped  was  not  needed. 
It  was  needed  in  the  same  sense  that  emer- 
gency food  in  a  plane  Is  needed.  It  Is  there 
to  provide  against  an  emergency  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  hardship  and  star- 
vation should  the  normal  means  of  trans- 
portation or  supply  be  cut  off  by  enemy 
action  or  by  disaster  of  any  kind.  The  sup- 
ply of  food  at  Nome  was  not  for  the  400 
pe.:,ple  of  Nome  alone  but  for  the  civilian 
p.jpulaticn    cf     7    large    districts    cf    west- 
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em  and  northern  Alaska  which  are  nor- 
mally cut  off  from  the  source  of  supply  for 
9  months  ol  the  year  because  of  natural 
weather  conditions.  The  food  was  ordered 
by  the  Washington  oflflcc  of  the  Civilian  Food 
Reserve  by  Mr.  Paul  Gordon,  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  Alaska,  and  the  storing 
of  the  food  was  supervised  by  Mr.  Harold 
W.  Snell,  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  whcfe  ex- 
perience in  Alaska  extends  over  the  past  10 
years,  and  who  spent  over  3  months  in 
Alaska  in  Immediate  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions All  of  the  supplies  requiring  warm 
storage  were  placed  in  that  type  of  storage, 
and  those  requiring  only  dry  storage  were 
placed  in  buildings  meeting  that  require- 
ment. 

The  food  reserve  is  a  joke  probably  only 
to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  all  of  the 
details  and  who  have  believed  the  canards 
which  have  been  circulated  by  people  ignor- 
ant of  the  true  situation  and  purpose.  To 
all  those  understanding  people  in  Alaska  who 
of  necessity  must  remain  in  remote  and 
threatened  places  throughout  the  long  winter 
the  emergency  food  supplies  are  looked  upon 
as  a  foreslghted  project. 

In  Galena,  also  mentioned  in  the  story,  all 
food  requiring  warm  storage  was  placed  In 
heated  quarters.  Because  of  lack  of  storage 
space  the  food  requiring  dry  storage  was 
stored  under  tarpaulin,  a  practice  that  is  not 
unusual  at  this  time  with  the  Army  and 
other  organizations. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  misinformation 
as  that  appearing  In  the  Post-Intelllgencer 
should  have  received  such  wide  circulation 
and  should  have  caused  you  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  so  much  unnecessary  woik 
answering  inquiries  brought  about  by  news- 
paper readers  believing  all  that  Is  reported 
by  the  press. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  see  to 
It  that  the  true  facts  in  regard  to  this  matter 
arc  brought  out. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  L  Ickes. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Hon.  Anthony  J.  Dimond, 

House   of   Represent ctii'es. 
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HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  following  me- 
morial, introduced  by  Senator  John 
Campbell,  of  Missoula  County,  from  the 
Montana  State  Senate.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  the  graduate  pharmacists 
in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  have  not  been 
treated  fairly  and  I  urge  that  their  just 
status  be  accorded  them  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pharmacy  corps.  Grad- 
uate pharmacists  receive  sound  training 
in  our  higher  educational  institutions  and 
have  the  technical  qualifications  which 
entitle  them  to  conmiissioned  rank  in  our 
armed  forces.  We.  in  Montana,  have  sent 
an  exceptionally  large  number  of  phar- 
macists into  the  service  and  we  are  ex- 


tremely proud  of  their  records  and 
ability.  I  should  like  to  urge  that  their 
training  be  recognized  and  that  they  be 
given  the  positions  to  which,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  they  are  entitled. 

Senate  Memorial  2 
Senate    memorial    to    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States,  requesting  the  enactment  cf 
Senate   bill   216   and   House   bill   977.   new 
pending  before  Congress,  creating  a  Phar- 
macy Corps  in  the  armed  service 
7*0  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of     the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled: 
Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  in  Congress 
Senate  bill  216  and  House  bill  977.  known  as 
the  Pharmacy  Corps  Act.  providing  for  a  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  thousands  of 
registered  pharmacist*  now  engaged   In   the 
armed  service  of  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
maintain  that  the  formation  of  the  pharmacy 
corps  will  accelerate  and  coordinate  the 
prompt  and  efficient  dispensing  of  emergency 
medicines  on  the  battlefields,  as  well  as  co- 
ordinating research  activities;  and 

Whereas  Montana  has  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  pharmacists  In  the  armed 
service  who  favor  the  creation  of  this  corps: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  That  Congress  l>e  requested  to  take 
appropriate  action  for  the  passage  of  the 
pending  acts  creating  a  pharmacy  corps;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  House  Military  AfTairt 
Committee,  and  to  the  Honorable  B.  K. 
Wheeler  and  the  Honorable  James  E.  Murrat, 
United  States  Senators  from  Montana,  and  to 
the  Honorable  James  E.  O'Connob  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  CongresBinen 
from  Montana. 

Ernest  T.  Eaton, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Claude  J.  McAllister, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Ten  Senators  Picked  To  Cook  Up  World 
Utopia  a  la  New  Deal 
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HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Rothwell  Brown: 

Ten  Senators  Picked  To  Cook  Up  World 

Utopia  a  la  New  Deal 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

The  Senate  has  met  the  challenge  of  the 
Utopian  dreamers  who  are  thlnkirg  up  a 
world-wide  New  Deal  for  the  post-war  yeais. 
by  setting  up  a  committee  of  Its  own  through 
the  medium  of  which.  It  Is  hoped,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  have  the  last 
word  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States. 

A  group  of  Senators  resolved  upon  this  step 
some  weeks  ago  when  Henry  Wall'ce  bcpan 
scattering    blueprints    of    an    international 
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dreamland  which  obviously  could  be  financed 
only  by  the  American  people. 

svNATOR  cranars  idea 

Their  tden  tock  shape  a  few  days  ago  when, 
unaer  the  inspiration  of  Senator  Walter  F 
Oforce  (D  »,  oX  Georgia,  the  Senate  created 
a  speclaJ  comniUtee  of  10  to  onsider.  and  to 
report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Senate 
thereon,  the  various  prcblenib  that  will  come 
from  the  ending  of    he  w;.r. 

Vice  President  Wali^acx  may  be  an  Idealist 
When  It  comes  to  supplying  a  quart  of  miilc 
a  day  to  the  Hottentot,  or  instructing  the 
bushmen  of  the  ConRo  Basin  In  the  Intri- 
cacies of  the  dlfforentlal  calctilus,  but  ho  b>  no 
Idealist  when  it  comes  to  appointing  a  Senate 
committee  that  might  ccncelvably  awaken 
him  from  one  of  his  socialistic  nightmares. 

The  Vice  President  was  obliged  ur.der  sena- 
torial courtesy  to  make  Senator  George  the 
chairman  of  this  special  committee  and  he 
did  so.  But  he  also  did  the  best  Job  of  com- 
mittee packing  that  he  could  in  selecting  the 
other  nine  members. 

WALLACE   PICKS   KEW   DTIALJiaS 

These  include  the  rubbe--stamp  Democratic 
Senate  leader.  'Dear  Ai.ben"  DARnirY.  of  Ken- 
tucky; the  No.  1  New  Do.il  "yes  man."  Ci-M'de 
PFFPtR.  of  Florida;  the  eminent  new  dealer 
from  ArlLiiJua.  C.'.Ri.  Havdln;  alcng  with  Sena- 
tors Joseph  C  OMAhONB.Y,  of  Wyoming;  and 
S-oTT  Lucas,  of  IlUuola — these  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side. 

The  Republicans  are:  Senators  McNary.  of 
Oregon.  wh(j  will  be  very  busy  most  of  the 
time  as  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate; 
Vanoknbuic.  of  MichiKiin,  Austin,  of  Ver- 
ni 'Ot.   uud  Taft.  of  Ohio. 

The  make-up  of  this  committee  means  that 
In  most  Instances  it  will  require  the  strength 
of  charncter  of  Senator  CiEOBtiE  aiul  his  cour- 
age and  Intellectual  ability  to  carry  the  thing 
through.  He  will  pmbably  he  able  to  do  it. 
although  U  IS  regrettable  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  the  Vice  President  had 
tiie  power  to  name  a  committee,  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  which  will  be  to  examine 
and  pas.s  upun  his  own  l.intastic  schemes  In 
that  land  of  make-believe  m  whkch  he  loves 
to  dwell. 

G<K>0    MEN    OVKRLOOKiD 

fVnator  George  will  have  a  difficult  but  not 
Impo.saible  t.isk  m  commanding  a  raajoruy  of 
hi.s  commit :ee.  It  Is  a  p'.ty  that  on  11  there 
Could  iKJt  be  Btrd,  of  Virginia;  Tydincs,  of 
Maryland.  Cl.'.rk.  of  Missouri,  and  a  few  other 
Senators  of  established  reputation  for  ability 
to  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground  ani  their 
niind.s  out  of  the  clouds 

OMAiioNtY.  of  Wyoming,  may  afaln  do 
the  country  a  great  service  commen.^ .irate 
wirh  that  which  he  did  in  1937  It  will  be 
recalled  that  he  was  the  authority  of  the 
devastating  report  from  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  which  dumned  the  court-paciting 
plan  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption 

This  committee  is  created  In  the  very  nick 
of  time  The  theorist.^,  the  dreamers,  and 
the  planners  are  about  to  move  t'.i  ou  us  on 
all  fronts.  International  and  domestic.  In 
fact,  tluy  s'arted  moving  in  la.<<t  week  when 
the  President  sent  to  the  Capitol  thf  Na- 
tional Resources  PUnntnc  Board's  volumi- 
nous treatise  on  a  permanent  new  deal  for 
America. 

BLUEPRINT  or  UTOPTA 

Soon  the  planners  will  be  assembling  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  to  draw  a  blue- 
print of  the  world  to  be  which  is  nut  yet 
saved  from  the  enemy 

With  the  material  he  ha.s.  Senator  GEoacr 
Will  probably  be  able  to  do  a  fine  Job,  even 
If  It  takes  minority  reports  from  hLs  commit- 
tee to  get  the  unbiased,  unvarnished,  and 
uncontaminaied  facts  before  the  Stuate  and 
the  American  people- 
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HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF  PEVNSTI  VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuci>day,  Manh  16.  1942 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  inrliKie 
a  letter  on  farm  problem.s  as  pro.sent^d 
by  one  of  my  (.onstiluents,  Mr.  J.  II. 
Keilman,  of  BarnesvUle,  Pa.,  and  my 
reply  thereto. 

It  is  not  my  practice  to  take  this  ac- 
tion on  many  occa.sions,  but  Mr.  Keil- 
man's  communication  on  our  current 
farm  problems  is  written  by  a  practical 
farmer,  whose  age  and  wisdom  is  rc- 
Rectcd  in  his  suggestions  wiLii  the  .sin- 
cerity of  purpose  that  is  symbolic  of  the 
patriotism  that  pervades  the  homes  of 
our  American  farmers.  I  resp<?ctfully 
submit  Mr,  Keilman's  letter  for  your 
thoughtful  and  serious  con.slderation: 

Barnfsvili.e,    Pa,    March,    1943. 
Hon    Ivor  D.  Finton, 

House    of    Repre.^entatnes. 

Washington,  D    C 

Dr\R  Mr  F^nton:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
write  to  you  so  you  may  know  how  we  farm- 
ers feel  about  things  as  they  are  going  on 
in  Washington  at  this  time.  Really  I  can- 
not see  how  we  farmers  can  do  Uie  impos- 
sible things  they  expect  from  us.  we  knew 
by  experience  that  we  cannot  grow  the  large 
crcps  a;  ktd  for  under  these  conditions  of 
shortage  of  experienced  faim  hands.  It  Is 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  do  the  work 
with  inexperienced  help.  We  have  tried  it 
out,  and  v.h:le  llicy  think  they  are  helping, 
they  are  really  in  the  way  of  a  real  active 
farmer.  A  few  years  ago  tv;o  men  (coal 
muiers)  in  return  for  a  favor  wanted  to  help 
us  to  haul  m  h;.y,  .so  they  grabbed  our  hay 
forks  and  started  to  load  tlie  wagon,  .so  one 
of  UJi  had  to  go  to  the  barn  and  get  and  use 
the  manure  forks  whicli  have  tot)  short 
handles  and  squaxe  shculders  unsuitable  for 
pitching  hay.  Naturally  my  b<iys  and  I  had 
to  wait  on  the>-e  men  pokiiikj  ariund  m 
front  tif  tis  These  mvn  really  were  work- 
ing hard  from  lack  of  experience,  and.  being 
miners,  not  u.sed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Naturally  they  were  sweating  and  thought 
they  were  ht'lping  us  a  lot,  yet  they  were 
hlnderlnc;  u?;,  but  courtesy  kept  us  from 
telling  them,  st)  aft-T  1  hour  of  pal'ence  with 
them  we  dicidcd  ojr  loud  wa^  larr;e  encu«^h 
and  took  it  to  the  barn,  which  was  a  great 
relief  to  our  w(juld-be  helper''.  Then  we 
thanked  them  for  ';helr  kindness  and  to  our 
grca*-  satisfaction  they  were  off  iTliank 
gordnes."  )  Th-^n  my  two  b'  ys  and  I  went 
out  for  another  loud  almost  ai'ian  as  big  a.s 
the  one  they  helpe-J  us  load  and  loaded  it  In 
half  an  hour  besides  going  to  tw  >  fields  for  it 

That  is  an  illu.^tration  of  how  the4.e  soft  and 
Inexperienced  men  can  and  will  hinder  farm 
work.  And  the  ld*»j  of  city  women  and  chil- 
dren a.-i  farm  workers  is  still  more  silly  We 
farmers  simply  cannot  atford  to  let  .«uch 
people  (not  helpers)  to  try  to  operate  our 
exp<.asive  and  now  very  precious  farm  ma- 
chnu'iy.  Rather  w  .•  will  be  cumpelled  to  put 
all  the.se  valuable  mach'.n'-s  Into  the  ma- 
chine sheds,  lock  the  6iXjrF.  and  let  them 
there  for  the  duration  so  that  cur  real  help, 
when  and  if  they  come  back,  will  have  them 
in  at  least  as  good  condition  as  they  left  them. 
Prito  ceilings  aie   uoelei.s.     During    the   last 


WPT  I  hnd  an  example  cf  how  they  work  when 
focid  becomes  scarce.  I  h.id  a  customer  *  ho 
Insisted  on  hav.ng  1  dozen  of  frcih  egg.s 
a  week.  The  price  then  was  60  cents  ii 
dozen,  and  I  cculd  only  sprre  one-half  dozen 
to  each  customer,  as  I  wfi.itrd  to  be  fair  and 
share  up  But  he  said  never  mind  about  thd 
other  fellow,  here  Is  H,  five  me  the  dozen, 
and  that  same  spirit  is  beginning  to  show- 
up  aeatn  With  people  earning  big  mone\ 
for  .«:hf  !t  hours,  and  farmers  Working  lom. 
and  hard  hours  for  starvation  celling  prices, 
can  you  blame  the  farmer  for  taking  the 
money  when  the  takinf  is  good'  That  wU. 
be  the  bcjlnning  f  f  inflation  and  It  will 
not  be  started  by  the  farmer,  either,  as  thej' 
wcuid  have  ii.-  btluve  Nt-.tlMT  will  mcentlvt' 
payments  to  farmers  help  a.s  These  payments 
will  only  be  made  to  a  few  favc rites  and  lh<! 
.'vcrage  real  farmer  will  get  nothing  Tho 
only  thing  tliat  will  really  do  the  trick  is 
to  leave  all  the  real  farmers  imd  their  help 
on  the  fnrn;~  Give  Th'-m  the  lu-crssary  fer- 
tilizer and  machinery,  and  let  them  m.;ki? 
their  own  plans,  ae  they  know  every  inch  of 
their  soil  aid  kr.cw  how  to  manage  it  They 
usually  are  good  weather  prophets  and  know 
what  to  exp?ct.  and  plan  accordingly  Th» 
r.ght  thing  to  do  will  be  to  let  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operate.  Tlie  farmer  w  ,11 
.soon  enciii^h  step  growing  the  crcps  that  do 
not  pay  because  they  are  not  In  demand. 
And  Wi'h  every  industrial  worker  havlnjj 
plenty  of  money  now  they  can  afford  U)  p^iy 
a  fair  price  for  food  now.  rather  than  to  pa"; 
a  public  debt  of  $100,000,000  incentive  pay- 
ment money  during  the  worst  di  pret^slon  ih<j 
world  i\n<  ever  known  that  is  sure  to  follcv/ 
this  w»r 

Victory  gardens'  Yes  They  sound  good 
over  the  radio,  and  look  good  in  the  news- 
pa{>ers  But  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
th-ory  nnd  practice  and  .«h'  u!d  cnly  be  at- 
tempted by  people  who  know  how  Mr  R  P. 
K^ster,  in  Pennsylvania  farm^-r  of  February 
27  194  i,  si.ys:  'I  was  as."!-^!  ed  the  duty  of 
Inspecflpg  some  of  these  garden.?  during  the 
Cher  war  A  few  showed  sl^r.s  of  care  anc. 
skill  and  were  creditable  to  the  gnrdener? 

•  But  111  every  such  ca.se  I  found  that  the 
worker  had  originally  been  rrlsed  In  thf- 
country  or  had  farm  e.\p  riencc  Most  of 
them  were  attempted  on  poor  soil,  lacked 
proper  cultivation,  or  showed  the  Inexpe- 
rience of  ilie  wouli-be  gardener  Some  had 
been  planted  with  care  and  energy  But  the 
Interest  died  cut  when  the  hot  weather  came, 
and  allowed  to  l)ecome  patches  of  weeds 
Seeds  were  wasted  and  fertilizer  lost  in  thou- 
sands of  ca^^es." 

What  a  shame  to  ration  the  real  experienced 
farmer  on  seed,  ferti!ii;t-r.  and  machinf  rv  and 
have  It  wa.sted  by  those  l..ckini:  experience, 
even  thon^h  lljey  have  the  best  of  inten- 
tion?. They  had  bttter  buy  Victory  bonil.s 
with    that   money. 

Revelations,  sixth  chapt*T,  eighth  verse. 
Siiys;      Arid   power  was  g.\.n   unto  them  ovt  • 

the  fourth  part  cf  the  earth  to  kill  with  thi- 
sword    and    with    hunger         Imagine,    if    yoti 
can,  a  more  pitiful  ana  heart-rending  pictur  • 
than  an  innocent  child  a.-king  lus  mother  f  c  • 
bread  and  the  mother  has  none  to  give.     An., 
how   can    a    kind    and   merciful    God    answer 
our     Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ■  peti- 
tions  when   the   farmers   i-.ie    not   allowed    to 
keep  on  working  in  His  vineyard      It  Is  h:gt. 
time   that    thw   foolish   p   litical    bungling   in 
Wa&inngton  is  stopped,  aiui  that  the  would- 
be    adviseis    to    farmeis    g«  t    down    to    basic 
facts      Farnu-rs  are  the  mo&t  patriotic  of  all 
classes.     Tliey    work    longest    hours    for    tht 
least  pay      Thy  never  go  on  strike,  and  they 
do   not    want   subsidies      The   late   President 
Calvin  Cojlidge  said:     l>ct  the  farmers  alone; 
they   know   their  own   bus.iK**   belter    than 
anyone    else  '     And    he    Wiis    right.     We    dc 
know  our  business    and  know  how  to  do  our 
work,  and  would  be  at  the  same  disadvantage 
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m  the  factorip?  and  coal  mines  as  are  thos" 
men  on  farms  Being  a  farmer  and  n^w 
past  72  years  of  age.  naturally  I  urn  wr.tir.g 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  experienced  farmer, 
and  while  this  may  seem  to  you  as  a  plea 
for  the  young  farmers,  I  have  no  apology  to 
offer.  As  everybody  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  the  farmer  Is  the  only  man  on  earth  that 
can  supply  the  food  without  which  all  life 
would  socii  be  e.\tinct,  and  unless  these  young 
farmers  are  left  on  the  farms  to  plant  and 
cultivate  the  crops  there  will  be  no  earthly 
use  in  sending  any  kind  of  help  to  harvest 
the  crops— there  will  be  none  to  harvest. 
Please  think  these  things  over  carefully  and 
earnestly,  and  talk  it  over  with  other  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  or  give  them  this 
letter  to  read,  as  I  cannot  write  to  them  all 
as  I  do  not  have  a  typewriter  It  takes 
quite  some  time  to  make  a  number  of  copies 
of  a  letter  like  this  Honestly,  this  is  not 
a  letter  of  selfish  interest  for  farmers.  As  a 
rule,  the  real  farmer  has  the  lntere.st  of  all 
humanity  at  heart  He  Is  naturally  so  as 
his  work  is  in  God's  beautiful  nature,  where 
hope  and  faith  in  God  for  His  blessings  on 
our  work  is  our  earnest  prayer. 
Respectfully   yours, 

J    H    Keilman. 

March  13.  1943. 
Mr    J    H    Ktii-MAN, 

Barncsville.  Pa. 

Dear  Mr  Keilma.n  I  received  your  letter  of 
recent  date  with  reference  to  the  problems 
that  are  faced  by  the  farmer. 

I  carefully  noted  the  contents  of  your  com- 
munication and  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  your  views. 

The  farmer  understands  his  problems  and 
should  be  left  to  work  them  out  to  the  best 
Rdvant.ise.  In  thi.^  respect,  as  you  staled,  the 
farmer  must  have  experienced  help,  and  I 
agree  with  you  that  experienced  farm  work- 
ers shiuld  be  left  at  their  duties  so  that  an 
r.dequate  supply  of  foodstuffs  will  be  guaran- 
t<^ed  to  our  aniied  forces  and  civilian  popu- 
lace. 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  bills  on  the  sub- 
ject about  which  you  have  written  are  pend- 
ing action  in  Congress  and  some  are  expected 
to  »)e  called  up  in  the  near  future. 

You  have  my  asstirance  that  when  any  leg- 
islation on  agriculture  Is  called  up  in  the 
Hou.se  for  action  it  will  have  my  most  serious 
attention  and  consideration.  I  repeat  that  I 
am  plca.std  to  have  your  views,  and  most  cer- 
tainly will  present  same  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues 

Thanking  you  for  your  patriotic  Interest, 
and  with  all  best  iK>rsonal  wishes  to  you  and 
yours,  I  am. 

Bincerelv  vours, 

Ivor  D  Fenton. 


Food  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tiiesdav.  March  16  <leaislative  day  of 

Tucsda'j.  March  9>,  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  I  a.'^k 
unaniniou.s  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  in  the  Boston 
Herald  of  February  28,  1943.  and  written 
by  a  very  outstanding  writer  and  Amer- 


ican. Bill  Cunningham.  The  article  is 
of  importance  and  interest  to  all  citizens. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  Ration  Based  on  False  Premise— Mil- 
lions Use  No  Can  Goods,  Whole  Army 
NEroED  TO  Do  Papeh  Work, 

(By  Bill  Cunningham) 
Our  three  major  shortages,  in  order,  have 
been  rubber,  petroleum  products,  and  now 
food.  The  Japs  are  to  blame  for  the  first, 
the  Nazi  pig  boats  for  the  second,  but  we 
are  squarely  to  blame  for  the  new  one.  Dim- 
witted  do-goodery  beginning  back  with  the 
days  when  Brother  Wallace  plowed  under  the 
pigs,  and  extending  riglit  down  to,  and  In- 
cluding, the  new  directive  on  rationing  Is 
the  prize  boobocratlc  donkeyshlne  of  them 
all 

This  is  no  protest  against  rationing. 

WARNING  THAT  TI  JUST  WONT  WORK 

As  matters  stand,  it's  necessary.  Whether, 
the  necessity  could  have  been  avoided  by 
more  intelligent  and  more  practical  han- 
dling is  beside  the  point  now.  The  ox  is  In 
the  ditch.    The  thing  to  do  is  get  him  cut. 

This  is  no  protest  against  rationing,  but 
it's  a  definite  protest  against  the  organiza- 
tional machinery  of  rationing  and  the  type 
of  reasoning  that  created  the  machinery.  It's 
not  alone  a  protest,  but  a  warning  that  it 
wont  work.  It  won't  work  because  (1)  it's 
stupid,  and  (2)  because  there  aren't  enough 
available  people  in  the  United  States  just  to 
handle  the  necessary  paper  work. 

This  thesis  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
liousewife  and  her  new  problems  in  points. 
Hers  Is  the  easiest  part  of  the  entire  tangle, 
and.  as  confusing  as  this  trading  in  what 
amounts  to  a  new  type  of  money  may  be  to 
her  for  a  while,  her  part  will  work  If  this 
background   can   be  straightened   cut. 

I  said  'stupid"  I'm  not  trying  to  insult 
anybcxly.  but  how  otherwi&e  would  ycu 
classify  this: 

Everybody  knows  we've  had,  and  have  right 
new.  a  meat  shortage  In  New  England.  Its 
been  especially  biting  In  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  There've  been  stories  and  rumors, 
some  of  them  bitterly,  unjustly  and  no 
doubt  deliberately  antiracial.  There've  been 
sinister  whispers  of  mybtericus  black 
markets. 

PRICE   SrrUATION   CALLED    REAL   TROUBLE 

These  are  byproduct.=  .  and  mostly  the 
bunk. 

The  cold  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  cell- 
ing prices  on  meat  were  set  at  the  meat 
prices  of  March  of  last  year.  All  of  March 
last  year  was  in  Lent,  and  this,  and  espe- 
cially the  city  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  mcst  devout  Catholic  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Meat  supplies  and 
meat  prices  in  the  metropolitan  area  are 
lower  then  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year. 

Yet  no  regional  allowances  whatsoever 
were  made  by  the  "master  minds."  Probably 
they  are  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  local 
situation.  But.  at  any  rate,  at  the  low,  not 
ihe  mean,  were  the  prices  thus  frozen. 

The  packing  plants  are  still  in  business 
trying  to  make  themselves  a  dollar.  The 
temptation  to  them  is  to  ship  to  regions  where 
the  frozen  prices  are  higher.  Big  ones,  such 
as  Swift  and  Armour,  try  to  take  care  of  old 
customers,  but  one  of  them  recently  shipped 
12  carloads  of  beef  to  Boston — and  lost  $800 
per  carload  on    the  consignment. 

There'd  be  no  black  market  here,  and  cer- 
tainly a  lot  more  meat,  if  ceiling  prices  in 
Boston  were  Increased  to  the  level  of  those 
in  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago,  or  better.  If  It 
could  be  done  without  bankrupting  the  paclt- 


ing  plants,  the  prices  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  could  be  lowered  to  the  Boston  level. 

That  particular  item  epitomizes  the  trouble 
with  this  entire  rationing  program,  and  shows 
where  it's   certain  to   break   down. 

Those  who've  drawn  up  the  plan  have 
moved  upon  the  theory  that  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  this  great  and  regionally 
contradictory  Nation  eat  the  same  things, 
the  same  amounts  of  the  same  things,  and 
can  do  without  the  same  things.  That  Isn't 
even  true  In  the  same  community,  but  it's 
definitely,  basically,  and  fundamentally  Im- 
possible in  terms  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Specifically,  the  plan,  which  housewives, 
grocers,  restaurateurs,  wholesalers,  and  man- 
ufacturers start  wrestling  with  tomorrow, 
takes  57  percent  of  all  processed  foods  and 
sets  that  aside  for  the  armed  forces  and  lend- 
lease.  The  other  43  percent  Is  to  be  given  the 
civilian  population  on  the  point -rationed 
basis. 

MILLIONS  never   USE  CANNED  GOODS 

The  directive  is  so  big,  so  contradictory  and 
so  new  that  there  are  no  authorities  uF>on  it 
as  yet,  but,  figuring  that  armed  forces  mean 
armed  forces,  even  tf  they  are  stationed  In 
this  country,  and  therefore  will  have  to  cut 
the  civilian's  43  percent,  It  means  that  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country  will 
have  approximately  40  pounds  of  processed 
food  a  year,  regardless  of  location,  habit  or 
circumstance,  and  not  a  pound  more  nor  less. 

Its  completely  generalized  and  standard- 
ized 

What  It  forgets  Is  that  there  are  multiplied 
millions  in  the  Southern  States,  Florida. 
California,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  where- 
not,  living  where  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  available  the  year  round.  There  are  sta- 
tistics to  show  that  90  percent  of  these  peo- 
ple never  have  and  never  will  use  canned 
goods. 

This  is  an  agricultural  Nation.  Almost  all 
farm  families  grow  much  of  their  own  food. 
They  "put  down"  much  of  It  for  the  winter, 
and  will  undoubtedly  put  down  more  now. 

Most  of  these  two  classes  don't  want  and 
won't  use  even  a  small  percentage  of  any 
processed  allotment. 

There  are,  however,  other  multiplied  mil- 
lions who  live  upon  processed  foods  almost 
entirely,  and  who  can't  exist  without  them. 
These  are  the  Inhabitants  of  the  crowded 
industrial  areas,  the  big  towns  and  cities,  the 
workers  in  steel  mills,  shipyards,  and  defense 
plants. 

They  have  neither  the  time,  the  space  nor 
the  climate  to  grow  their  own.  Yet  there  Is 
no  differentiation  whatsoever  between  these 
different  sorts  of  peoples  and  no  allowance 
made  for  their  differing  needs  nor  desires. 
They  all  get  the  same,  40  pounds,  the  truck 
farmer  In  pnorida.  the  shipyard  worker  In 
Portland,  a  babe  newly  born,   and  a  husky 

man  at  hard  labor. 

I'he  plan  Is  basically  so  wrong  that  It  ac- 
tually takes  food  away  from  people  who  need 
It  end  gives  It  to  those  who  don't  want  It, 

RETtJHN  OF  BOOTLEGGING  CONTUSION  SEEN 

Unless  It  Is  changed.  It  will  break  down 
completely  Into  a  maze  of  confusion  and 
bewilderment  such  as  this  Nation  has  never 
seen — the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the 
bo<jtlegging  era  of  prohibition  days.  Ration 
points  will  be  booUegged.  All  sorts  of  evasions 
win  ensue.  There  are  more  loopholes  possible 
in  the  plan  than  any  loyal  citizen  would  care 
to  call  attention  to  pubUcly,  but  the  entire 
conception  Is  unfair,  unworkable,  and  doomed 
to  the  chaos  of  general  evasion. 

"irhe  bootlegging  of  liquor  was  bad  enough. 
This  will  be  worse  because  everyt>ody  needs 
food,  whereas  not  everybody  felt  Impelled  to 
get  drunk. 

That's  the  stupidity  of  the  plan  as  It  ap- 
plies to  the  Individual,  but  you  haven't  heaid 
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A  thing.  If  vou"if>  any  good  at  decipherlnf? 
the  Rube  OoMberg  mechanical  cartooiiB,  may- 
be you  can  comprehend  the  fnliowlnR  i>ketch 
of  the  machinery  set  up  for  the  simple  Job 
of  dJ.'-pensing  such  food  a.s  Is  available 

Beginnlni;  tonioirow.  the  housowlfe  starts 
purchiislng  with  p<  int.-*  as  well  ns  with  money. 
Nobodj  knows  who  figured  out  the  points, 
nor  up<in  what  basis,  but  It  looks  &s  If  the 
allowance  will  be  about  three  average-siad 
cans  per  person  per  month. 

Tae  retailer  must  duly  take  the  points  from 
her  ratirn  book  aa  siie  buys,  and  he's  sup- 
posed to  deposit  them  then  in  some  bank  with 
which  he  has  opened  a  rationing  checking  ac- 
count If  he's  a  big  dealer,  hell  probably  have 
one.  If  he  isn't,  he  may  not  have.  Opinion 
seems  to  conflict,  as  to  whether  banks  can 
refuse  this  type  of  account  but  the  best  in- 
formation currently  available  Is  that  there'll 
probably  be  many  little  fellows  who  won't  be 
able  to  get  accepted 

But  when  the  retailer  buys  his  next  sup- 
plies from  the  wholesaler,  along  with  the 
money  he  must  ser.d  a  rationing  check  for 
the  points  Involved  These  are  the  points,  of 
ccrur!«e.  he's  collected  from  the  housewives 

JT'ST    so    MUCH    U'lKK    BOCCLE-DF-BOTCHERT 

Here  again  la  an  Illustration  of  how  a 
pretty  plan  drawn  by  some  beautiful  dreamer 
in  Wuhhlngton  without  due  allowance  U>r  re- 
gional or  practical  problems  is  Just  so  mucn 
mure  boggle-de-botchery  There'll  still  be 
shortages,  undoubtedly,  and  at  the  source. 
Suppose  the  retailor  urdfis  hve  or  six  dil- 
tereiit  iten^s,  duly  forwarding  Ins  riuionlntj 
check  And  suppose  tl\e  *hoU»sa:er,  with 
the  best  of  Intentions,  is  shy  a  few  cases  of 
any  or  all  Items  and  tbercfore  cant  deiiviT. 

In  that  cai^  he  owes  the  retailer  some 
puiuts.  and.  iiccording  to  the  new  law,  he 
must  In^mediately  hend  Uie  reluiler  Ins  own 
rationing  check  for  the  ptiints.  If  tlie  le- 
taller  has  a  rationing  checking  account  with 
some  bank,  he  can  turn  the  check  in  there. 
and  the  bank  will  have  to  do  the  extra  paper 
Work.  If  he  hasn't  such  an  account,  how- 
ever, the  retailer  has  to  go  to  his  local  ra- 
tioning board  and  stand  around  until  he 
ran  turn  In  his  returned  points  lor  a  new 
certificate. 

This  will  tend  to  overburden  the  already 
overburdened  ruUoning  boards.  You  ve  un- 
doubtedly called  upon  a  ratiomiig  board. 
How  long  did  you  have  to  wait?  This  man 
Is  supposed  to  be  stlllng  groceries,  and  he  s 
probably  short -handed  at  his  store,  with 
problems  of  delivciy.  gas,  tires,  and  the  rest. 
There's  no  pre  tit  In  spending  the  day  at  the 
city  hall,  or  the  rationing  office,  trying  to  get 
his  points  back  And  that  doesn  t  mention 
the  wear  and  tear  upon  hiin  nervously  and 
physically. 

But  that's  not  all  for  the  retailer. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  he  must  take  In- 
ventory of  all  his  rationed  good.s  and  points 
on  hai:d.  report  these,  and  likewise  report  In 
Itemized  detail  all  his  purchases  from  whole- 
salers or  other  sources,  tlie  number  of  points 
Involved  In  each  transaction,  and  the  date 
U{x)n  which  each  occuired 

These  are  short-handed  times,  with  many 
grocers  and  butchers  working  far  Uito  the 
nlRht.  I  know  one  who  died  a  short  while 
ago.  Just  as  surely  from  overwork  in  a  loyal 
effort  to  take  care  of  his  old  cusiomers  as  If 
the  coroner  had  officially  so  oertlfled  Who's 
(tolng  to  do  all  this  extra  paper  work  and 
form  filling?  How  many  millions  of  OtBce  of 
Price  Administration  help  is  It  going  to  re- 
quire to  check  all  this?    And  to  what  end? 

That's  Just  the  retailer. 

There  are  others. 

KATIONED  GOODS  M.VKE  rXRATlONSD  rTEMS 

There  Is.  for  Instance,  the  class  of  f(xxi 
handlers  known  in  the  trade  as  Industrials  ' 
They  are  the  bakers,  the  icc-cream  manufac- 
turers, and  others,  often  little  fellows,  who 
use  rationed  focxls  to  make  unrationed  pre  d- 
ucts.    That  sounds  complicated,  but.  for  in- 


stunce.  canned  apples  are  rationed  but  apple 
pm  Isn't.  Therefore,  the  baker,  using  rationed 
bu^ar  and  apples,  turns  out  a  product  In  the 
luiratlcncd  category. 

He  now  Is  ordered  to  go  to  his  local  board 
and  obtain  OlTice  of  Price  AflmlnlstratI  ^n 
Form  R138.  a  formidable  and  complicated 
lcx)klng  affair.  On  this  he  must  Itemize  hi.* 
purchafces  of  last  year  In  4-month  periods. 
Manv  of  these  are  small  operators.  Italians, 
Sviedes,  or  other  honest  and  hard-working 
people  In  their  little  bu.'^inesses  for  years. 
But  they've  never  kept  any  such  records  and 
wc'Uldn't  know  what  to  do  with  them  now  if 
they  had 

In  a  similar  category  come  the  restaurants 
and  Institutions,  even  the  Jails  These  get 
Otice  of  Price  Administration  Form  R137. 
Ttils  is  about  3  fert  long  and  must  be  made 
out  in  triplicate  On  It  must  be  reported  In 
detail  their  December  b'usiness.  pound.«  «erved. 
persons  serve. i.  and  dollars  ueelved.  It  must 
likewise  InrUide  n  complete  inventory  of  sup- 
plies on  hand  as  of  midnight  tonight.  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Hotels,  re-'taurants.  roadside  stands,  lunch 
carts,  college  fraternity  hoiise.-j.  and  all  such 
Come  within  this  classiflcatlon.  No  coni..d- 
fMlloa  Is  given  lu  any  of  this  to  transient 
tTide.  which  many  of  them  depend  upon.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  floating  population. 
■Whether  E>e>'ember  was  a  good  mt)nth  or  a 
bfd  month  isn't  taken  into  account.  It  cer- 
tainly Ifiit  a  typical  month  with  Dyany  Insti- 
tutions because  It  included  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  wiUi  many  .schools  and  colleges, 
eepecially  in  this  section,  an  extra  long 
Christmas  vacation,  due  to  the  fuel  shortage. 

All  this  must  be  filed,  however,  within  the 
n<xt  10  days,  or  the  places  cnn  purchase  no 
processed  foods  wlialeocver.  This  applies 
tc  Joe  GrfAseball  s  two-m.in  diner  as  well  as 
to  the  Rltz-C\rlton  Hotel.  Maay  of  the 
little  fellows  haven't  any  such  records,  and 
B(;aln,  couldn  t  fill  out  this  complicated  form 
on  a  bet  even  If  "ohey  had 

Fr.  m  the.se  Forma  R138  and  R137  the 
O.Tlte  of  P:  ice  Admuiifetration  wih  then  fig- 
ure out  what  supplies  these  busineiises  aie 
henceforth  entitled  to.  I  have  been  over 
tlie  process  a  doixu  times.  I  have  figured 
It  with  a  lawyer,  a  food  man,  and  a  college 
professor  of  mathematics.  None  can  under- 
stand it.  nor  dccixle  It.  and  I  don't  believe  the 
Office   of    Price   Administration   can. 

It  appears  that  tb.ey  plan  ei.her  to  miiltlply 
or  to  divide  the  dollars  of  busmes-s  ddne  by 
the  meals  served,  or  some  such,  throw  In  a 
mysterious  factor,  which  Is  secret,  and  then 
multiply  this  with  s(  mething  else  and  from 
this  they  hopt'  to  figure  whether  the  man's 
Inventory    is    Justified 

Curtailed  supplies  will  drive  many  of  these 
people  out  of  buslne«.s.  Iiinblllty  fi  co[)e 
with  this  pe.per  work  will  swamp  m.iny  of 
the  rest  There  probably  ar(»n't  enourh  peo- 
ple In  the  armed  forces  t«i  handle  It  all  One 
wholesaler  tells  me  his  firm  figures  It  may 
t)e  able  to  rkie  herd  upon  the  various  forms 
Vvith  the  nddition  of  ."lO  new  clerks,  but  it 
isn't  sure  It  won't  need  100.  This  isn  t  rated 
siS  defense  woik.  Where's  the  help  to  l>e 
found? 

rooD   iNrrsniT   SHonji   handle   rr   all 

I  believe  In  constructive  criticism,  and 
here's  the  omstructlve  suggestion: 

So  far  as  tlie  Individual  goes,  the  gasoline 
rationing  pattern  should  be  followed.  In- 
stead of  assuming  that  every  person  in  the 
Nation  uses  tlie  same  amount  and  kind  of 
food,  let  indn  iduals  state  and  prove  tlieir 
needs  At  leait  give  'era  a  chance  to  tell 
the  truth.  Wlio  wants  food  he  can't  or 
won't  eat?  I  wouldn't  eat  a  can  of  beans  if 
s<jmeb(xly   gave   me  a   thousand 

As  for  all  th.s  elaborate  b;)okkecping  and 
mathematical  icrobatics.  you  11  have  to  ask 
Einstein.  If  I  were  running  It.  I'd  call  In 
the  food  people,  say,  "Yuu  are  loyal  Ame.i- 
cans.     You   know   food,   and   fuoci   diirtrifcu- 


tlon.  You  know  regional  need*;  and  h  w 
they  are  handled  Here  s  what  we  have. 
Please  see  that  It  reaches  the  right  plares 
and  goes  as  far  as  it  can  If  ycu  den  t.  or 
can  I  we'll  have  to  try  somethlnK  else,  hut 
th's.  until  furiher  notice,  gentlemen,  is  your 
patriotic    service  ' 

This  present  abracadabra  Is  impossible. 


The  Truth  About  MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PrNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA7E.S 

Tuesday.  March  16  <  legislative  day  vf 
Tuesday.  March.  9»,  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  ^4r.  President.  I  i  sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Truth  About  MacArthur," 
from  the  New  Republic  of  D(  cember  28. 
last,  written  by  Irving  Brant,  and  tn- 
other  article  from  the  Nejv  Republic  of 
March  1  containing  a  letter  from  Jcsf  ph 
C.  Harch,  and  the  reply  thereto  by  Mr. 
Brant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recjrd 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Republic  of  December  2H, 
19421 

THE    TRUTH    ABOtT    MAC  ABTHITR 

Anybody  who  dlscus.ses  the  question  cf  a 
unified  Paclhc  or  lar  Pacific  comm.ind  v^lth 
Army  and  Navy  spokesmen  in  Washing tou 
will  dl.sciiver  that  they  a^'ree  completely  ou 
one  proposition:  The  Pacific  area  is  rn  c  ce- 
anic  hemi.'iphere  m  whirh  the  over-all  stat- 
egy  of  the  war  Is  naval  and  th.'  tlghtinj;  is 
amphibious;  therefore.  If  the  commaiu  is 
centered  in  one  man  it  must  be  gi\eii  to  a 
master  of  naval-air  strategy  Tl  e  Aimy  as 
its  own  high  officers  are  the  first  to  decl.ue. 
plays  a  supporting  role  in  a  long  wax  of 
island -hopping  and  naval  attrition  and  mu- 
iifuver. 

The  actual  call  for  unification  comes 
chiefly  from  admirers  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  hero  of  Bataan,  who  is  vi.«ua)  zed 
for  any  post  that  crmes  to  the  fore,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  fits  his  special  Ulents. 
Many  believe  that  he  hns  been  dejjrivrd  of 
a  more  extensive  command  in  the  south- 
west Pacific  because  of  the  discussion  of 
him  as  a  possible  Republican  nominee  for 
President 

The  political  aspect  came  to  n  head  late 
In  October  when  Joseph  C  Harsch  of  the 
Chn.stian  Science  Monitor  wrote  that  "po- 
litical Washington  "  caused  two  commi.nds 
to  be  set  up  in  the  far  Pacific  "partly  be- 
cau!-e  of  the  conservative  opposition  w  iich 
launched  a  MacArthur-for -President  cam- 
paign." General  MarArthur  thereupon  is- 
sued a  statement  in  Australia  denyuig  hut 
he  had  any  thought  of  running  for  Presi- 
dent Tlie  charge  repeated  by  Mr  H:i  sch 
is  Incompatible  with  the  facts  The  Ptesi- 
denti.il  boom  originated  while  M.uAr'hur 
was  still  in  the  Philippines.  The  original 
form  of  the  political  canard  was  that  supplies 
and  reinforcements  were  withheld  from  Ba- 
taan to  prevent  MacArthur  from  reaping  the 
political  rewards  of  a  military  victory  there. 
This  Goebbels-like  sipnder  was  sulQclently 
answered  when  tlie  President,  instead  of 
leaving  MarArthur  to  becrme  a  priror.ei  of 
Japan  along  with  "Slim"  Walnwrtght.  r,r- 
dered  him  to  make  his  way  to  Aualralia  and 
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prepare    to   take   supreme   command   there. 
He   arrived  March   17. 

The  second  form  of  the  political  canard 
took  shape  from  a  dispute  (discussed  later  in 
this  article)  ever  the  extent  of  MacArthur's 
command.  The  charge  went  that  some  time 
after  March  18.  when  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced that  MacArthur  was  to  command  all 
land  sea.  and  air  forces  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  the  Australia-New  Zealand  area  was 
split  for  political  reaso.is  Into  the  Southwest 
and  South  Pacific  commands,  one  going  to 
MacArthur.  the  other  to  Vice  Admiral 
Ghormley. 

The  falsity  of  this  accusation  Is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  as  early  as  March  9  the 
newspapers  announced  that  Ghormley,  home 
from  London  had  been  assigned  to  a  post 
at  sea  The  wording  of  the  March  9  order, 
not  then  disclosed,  was  that  he  take  com- 
mand of  the  South  Pacihc  area  and  the 
South  Pacific  force.  In  other  words.  Ghorm- 
ley received  notice  of  his  South  Pacific  com- 
niind  (the  New  Zealand  area)  before  Mac- 
Arthur  even  reached  Australia.  It  was  quite 
Imnosbible.  therefore,  for  President  Roosevelt 
to  have  subtracted  the  South  Pacific  from  the 
Southwest  Pacific  command,  some  weeks  later, 
for  political  rca.sons 

The    slander    continued    to    flourish,    even 
among  people  who  bore  no  malice  to  the  Pres- 
ident, because  the  status  of  New  Zealand  was 
suppressed    at    first    for    oprrational    reasons, 
and  also  because  of  the  cumulative  growth 
of   a   false    impression    about   General   Mac- 
Arthur's  attitude.      Tins  was  due   to  some- 
thing for  which  Amrrican  correspondents  are 
rc'ponslble— the  illegitimate  use  of  the  date 
lire     "General     MacArthurs     Headquarters" 
over  stories  written  In  all  parts  of  Australia 
(often  rehashed  from  Australian  newspapeis) . 
on    subjects    ranging    from    strategic    pipe 
dreams   to   Invasicn-Jittery   criticism   of   the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.     Consider, 
for  ex.-'mple.  two  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  dispatches  dated.   "General  MacArthur  s 
Headquarters.  Australia,  August  7,"  one  quot- 
ing '"an  authoritative   source"  and   the  other 
"an  Informed  source"  on  the  meagerness  of 
American  supplies  and  paucity  of   American 
troops  in   Australia.     This  authoritative.  In- 
formed source  at  General  MacArthur's  Head- 
quarte-s    (any    reader    would    assume    It    was 
MacArthur  himself)  declared  that  "American 
equipment  which  has  been  sent  to  Australia 
Is   a   trickle   which   could    be   replaced   by   3 
days  of  United  States  war  production. "     This 
6»ory  d  d  not  come  from  General  MacArthur's 
Headquarters    at   all.     The   Associated    Press 
and  United  Press  correspondents  had  rtwrit- 
ten   a  "think   piece"  published   in   the  Mel- 
bourne   Argus.     The    -'authoritative    source" 
was  an  Argus  reporter,  George  H.  Johnston, 
who   was  agitated  over  the   recent  Japanese 
landmgs  at  Buna  and  Gona.  and  the  unop- 
posed development  cf  the  Japanese  air  base 
at  Guadalcanal.    (Tlie  marines  took  It  2  days 
later  ) 

This  story  gave  the  political  Washington 
canard  a  new  lease  of  life.     The  Australian 
tabloid  magazine.   Smith's  Weekly,   took  up 
Johnston's  statements  and  editorialized:  "Is 
MacArthur  to  be  let  down?    Is  he  sold  short 
as  he  was  In  the  Philippines?"'    The  United 
Press   cabled    the    attack    across    the   Pacific. 
saying  that   "the   tabloid  weekly  Smith  Im- 
plies in  the  Australian  war  theater  to  win 
important  successes."    With  political  rumors 
dential  timber     •     •     •     are  deliberately  let- 
ting him  down  by  not  giving  him  enough  sup- 
plies m  the  Australian  war  theatre  to  win  Im- 
portant   successes-     With    political    rumors 
bouncing  back  and  forth  across  the  Pacific, 
and  with  newspaper  critics  In  Australia  giv- 
ing the  ln\pres6lon.  by  false  date  lines,  that 
they  were  writing  with  their  feet  on  General 
Mac  Arthur  "8  table.  It  Is  by  no  means  strange 
that  what  began  as  a  slander  about  the  de- 
fense of  Bataan  should  flourish  with  protean 
change  and  gargantuan  growth. 


These  political  rumors  and  complaints 
about  supplies,  given  verisimilitude  by  the 
false  date  line  General  MacArthur's  Head- 
quarters, have  tangled  the  thinking  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  They  caused  almost 
universal  misinterpretation  of  the  remark 
which  a  spokesman  for  General  MacArthur 
made  at  the  outset  of  the  Solomon  Islands 
campaign:  "This  Is  a  navy  show."'  The  effect 
may  be  found  In  the  writings  of  so  falr-m.lnd- 
ed  a  person  as  Walter  Llppmann,  who  recently 
described  the  Solomons  campaign  as  a  navy 
show  only  loosely  and  Inadequately  connected 
with  MacArthur"s  campaign  in  Australia  and 
went  on  to  say:  '"But.  If  the  object  cf  the 
campaign  was  to  defend  Australia,  what  are 
we  to  make  of  the  fact  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  who  Is  generalissimo  for  the  defense 
of  Australia.  Is  not  In  command?"' 

Ta!:e  a  globe  and  a  piece  of  string,  and  you 
will  find  that  from  Melbourne,  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  original  headquarters  (he  after- 
ward moved  to  Canberra  and  other  p.aces, 
and  lately  to  New  Guinea),  the  distan:e  to 
Guadalcanal  is  about  the  same  as  from  Eng- 
land to  Persia,  or  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Port  Moresby,  New 
Guinea,  MacArthur's  nearest  air  base,  is  as 
far  from  the  scene  of  the  Solomons  aircraft- 
carrier  battle  as  Enghind  is  from  Bulgaria. 
The  Solomons,  In  truth,  boar  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  defense  of  Australia  that  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Midway  do  to  our  Pacific  coast. 
One  could  paraphrase  Mr.  Llppmann  by  say- 
ing about  the  Battle  of  Midway: 

"But,  if  the  object  was  to  defend  our  west 
coast,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  fad:  that 
General  DeWitt.  who  Is  charged  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  west  coast.  Is  not  In  command?" 
When  MacArthur's  spokesman  said  "'This  Is 
a  Navy  show,"  he  was  not  complaining  about 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  was  commanding  a 
naval   action      He   was  explaining   to   news- 
papermen  why  General  MacArthur  was  not 
going  to  ls.sue  any  communiques  about  the 
sea  fighting.     He  found  It  necessary  to  make 
this  explanation  because  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea.  which  was  also  a  Navy  show    (Vice 
Admiral    Fletcher   and   Rear  Admiral   Brown 
in  command  under  Admiral  Nimltz),  practi- 
cally all  of  the  communiques  about  it  were 
Issued  by  General  MacArthvir,  within  whose 
territorial  waters  It  was  fought,  his  bombers 
aiding.     Nearly  everybody,  indeed,  supposed 
that  MacArthur  was  In  command.    Consider- 
ing  th      reticence   of   Navy   Commander    In 
Chief  King  on  the  news  of  sea  battles  v  hile 
they  are  in  progress.  It  Is  quite  possitle  that 
he   requested   the   change   In   General   Mac- 
Arthur"s  press  policy.     The  point   is  that   a 
casual  remark  which  related  to  publicity  was 
mistak?nly   construed   In   the  United    States 
as  a  criticism  of  the  strategic  direction  of  the 
war. 

Tactical  command  In  the  Pacific  h;is  to  be 
divided  and  coordinated  In  the  field,  but  in 
over-all  strategy  distance  means  nothing. 
The  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  known  In 
\Va:=hington,  D.  C,  in  less  than  a  minute 
after  it  be^gan.  The  time  required  to  send 
orders  from  Washington  to  Australia,  or  from 
New  Zealand  to  Guadalcanal.  Is  m.eamred  by 
split  seconds  for  the  rate  of  transmission, 
and.  If  the  most  secret  code  is  used,  perhaps 
3  hours  for  coding  and  decoding.  For  the 
direction  of  strategy,  the  whole  world  Is  In  a 
schoolroom.  It  Is  just  as  easy  to  establish  a 
unified  strategic  command  in  Washington  as 
In  the  Pacific,  and  that  Is  what  we  have  in 
the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Solomons  campaign  was  planned  and 
ordered  jointly  by  Admiral  King,  the  naval- 
Hlr  man  who  commands  the  Navy;  General 
Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  General 
Arnold,  head  of  the  Army  Air  Force,  and 
Admiral  Leahy,  personal  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President.  General  MacArthur  was  Invited 
to  make  suggestions  before  he  received  orders 
regarding  the  cooperation  of  his  bombers. 
On  the  Navy  side,  the  orders  went  from  King 


to  Nlmlts  to  Ghormley,  and  from  Ghormley 
to  Ma  Jot  General  Harmon,  whose  Army 
bombers  operated  from  Esplrltu  Santo. 
Ghormley,  at  MacArthur's  Invitation,  sent  a 
naval  officer  to  Australia  to  belp  coordinate 
the  two  commands. 

The  alternative  proposed  to  this  system  18 
to  unite  the  territorial  jurisdictions  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  Admiral  Halsey  (Ghorm- 
ley'3  successor)  and  give  MacArthur  full  con- 
trol of  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  In  the  entire 
South  Pacific,  with  authority  to  plan  his  own 
campaign  and  forces  eufflclent  to  carry  it  out. 
ReEardless  of  whether  MacArthur  is  a  better 
naval-alr-land  strategist  than  King,  MarshaU. 
Arnold,  and  Leahy  combined,  such  a  move 
would  force  the  splitting  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
IntD  two  immobile  units,  each  too  weak  to 
face  the  united  Japanese.  To  have  both  a 
Pacific  and  a  South  Pacific  policy,  one  must 
be  inside  the  other 

United  Nations  authority  was  divided  last 
January  between  General  Wavell,  command- 
ing India.  Burma.  Malaya.  Hong  Kong,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Elast  Indies,  and  Admiral 
Nimitz,  who  was  given  the  entire  Pacific. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  left  cut  of 
both  jurisdictions,  but  it  was  planned  early 
In  February  to  put  that  naval  area  under 
Admiral  Hart,  then  under  WaveU.  On  March 
2.  after  Singapore  fell.  Wavell's  command  was 
split  between  him  and  the  Dutch  admiral. 
Helfrich.  General  MacArthur's  command  was 
built  up  from: 

1.  The  Helfrich  territory,  mostly  in  Japa- 
nese hands,  and  the  Philippines,  entirely  so. 
2    Australia. 

3.  Tliat  part  of  Admiral  Nimltz'  command 
lying  west  of  the  158th  meridian  and  south 
of  the  Equator  (a  line  governed  by  the  effec- 
tive range  of  Army  bombers).  With  this 
went  a  naval  command  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  Australian  cruisers,  the  Australia  and  the 
Canherra.  and  the  surviving  units  of  the 
American  Asiatic  Fleet,  under  'Vice  Admiral 
Leary. 

The  jurisdiction  given  to  MacArthur  un- 
doubtedly was  a  disappointment  to  him.  as 
to    territory,    naval    strength,    and    strategic 
autonomy.     Melbourne    dispatches    of    April 
9  quoted  one  of  his  aides  as  saying  that  re- 
venge  for   Bataan    "has   been   uppermost   In 
MacArthur"s    mind    in    planning    his    grard 
strategy  for  war  in  the  Pacific.""     MacArthur's 
directive  was  sent,  following  Its  approval  by 
the  Pr.ciflc  War  Council   on  April  7.  4  days 
after  Its  formal  acceptance  by  Australia  and 
the    Netherlands.     MacArthur    Informed    the 
War  Department  that  he  understood  It  and 
was  satisfied      Then,  for  a  week,  news  stories 
came   out   of   Australia  saying  that  General 
MacArthur  was  unable  to  complete  his  com- 
mand for  lack  of  a  directive  regarding  New 
Zealand.     The  President,  Secretary  Stimson, 
and  Foreign  Minister  Evatt,  of  Australia  (in 
Washington)   all  said  everything  was  under- 
stood,  but  the  President  said  he  would  let 
the  Japanese  guess  about  New  Zealand  and 
other  island  groups '     Unlike  the  later  stories 
improperly  dated  "General  MacArthur's  Head- 
quarters,"  these   came    specifically  from   his 
spokesmen.     A   United   Press  dispatch   from 
Melbourne  April  15,  said:  "A  three-way  con- 
troversy developed  out  of  an  Army  spokes- 
man's assertion  that  MacArthur  still  did  not 
have  the  necessary  orders  from  Washington." 


'  On  April  17,  I  wrote  a  background  note  to 
the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  saying  that 
our  Government  "does  not  w^nt  Japan  to 
know  whether  New  Zealand,  the  Fiji  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  New  Zealand  Man- 
date are  In  the  operational  area  governed 
from  Australia  or  Hawaii,  because  that 
knowledge  would  tell  them  whether  the  main 
American  counterthrust  Is  likely  to  com* 
through  .  .  •  or  •  •  •  New  Zea- 
land has  troops  In  the  FIJI  Islands  and  others 
In  the  New  Zealand  Mandate  and  cannot 
well  be  separated  from  their  defenst." 
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The  Btmj  quoted  thp  "Army  Bpokestnsn"  re- 
peatedly. The  President  mkI  ever^>ody  else 
tn  Waehington  were  on  a  spot,  because  If  they 
admitted  that  MacArthur  was  dissattsfled  It 
would  be  the  Mime  a«  announcing  that  New 
Zealand  was  under  Ohormley,  The  contro- 
versy wail  sidetracked  by  blaming  It  on  faulty 
OommunlcatloriB 

The  nKst  particular  rea.oon  for  th»e  conceal- 
ment wa8  fear  that  If  Japan  knew  that  a  Ntw 
ZeaJand-San»o«-New  Calertonla  iiaval-air  tri- 
angle was  In  the  mak;r<?.  she  mipht  etr.ke 
Instantly  at  the  Fiji  Island*,  which  at  that 
time  had  no  fivjhting  airplanes  and  almost 
no  antiaircraft  gtms.  or  at  New  Calrdonla. 
The  pounding  taken  in  silence  by  Preeldent 
RoofKvelt.  In  the  bnrrae;e  from  Australia  and 
criticism  from  the  American  pre«s,  had  the 
■lime  purp'ise  a.'--  hi.«  «=ilence  cnneernlng  the 
InvHSlon  of  north  Africa  It  ha^  given  life 
and  endurimce  to  the  myth  aboi't  political 
Waehington  holdmg  down  Oenefcil  MacAr- 
thur becau.-e  of  the  1944  election 

Army  and  Navy  men  ai^ree  th.it  General 
MacArthur  has  done  an  excellent  Job  In  Aus- 
tralia under  difficult  cor.ditlons,  building  the 
Aujitrulinii  Aimy,  uniting  and  retraining  the 
iiumeroUi!  rclui?t^  armies  that  Altered  in 
ahead  of  the  Jupuuese  march  He  has  been 
•  akllled  diplomat,  a  successful  mlUtary 
leader  In  New  Guinea,  and  has  ctKjperated  to 
the  utmost  with  the  Navv  and  Marine  Corps 
The  fundamental  difficulty  Is  that  he  Is  too 
amblticiis  a  KP'iernl  f^T  the  subordinate  work 
that  lies  ahead  ciX  the  army  he  ha.s  trained, 
wbile  the  nature  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific 
makes  it  Impossible  to  give  htm  the  navnl 
command  and  strategic  Independence  needed 
to  match  his  desire  for  leiidership  iu  the  of- 
Xenaive  agaln.st  Japan. 

Piled  on  tup  of  this,  the  political  ch.xrgee 
and  JournalLstlc  mitunderdiand'nfrs  moke  it 
diffleuiC  either  to  unify  the  Piicilic  command 
In  accordance  with  the  et'tablished  strategy 
Of  the  War — that  is,  under  Nimitz  under  the 
Joint  chiefs  of  staff  -cr  to  tninsfer  General 
MacArthur  to  «  pof^t  actually  more  important 
than  the  one  he  now  hoUis  but  leus  imp.>r- 
tant  than  Uie  prevailing  couieption  of  it. 
The  first  uece-ssity.  beiore  any  of  these  steps 
can  be  taken,  is  t<^)  clear  up  tlie  ml^ctjnceptlous 
of  the  past  12  mouUia. 

Ibving  Brant. 

(From  the  New  Republic  of  Marcli  1.  1943 1 
MAC  Airmua  amb  politics 

Bi«:  The  article  by  Irving  Brant  In  your 
iKsue  Of  December  28,  The  Truth  About  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  did  a  serious  injuatice  to  a 
group  of  Anierlcaji  corresfiondeuts.  lucludmg 
two  Who  have  lost  their  lives  while  serving 
With  American  troops,  uhlch  deserves  ai^d 
requlreB  correction. 

The  article  t**rnis  the  charge  that  politics 
entered  luto  the  divl&lon  of  cunuiiaud  lu  iha 
■outheru  Pacific  between  General  MacArthur 
and  Admiral  Ghormlev  (now  AdmixaJ  Halsey) 
a  "blander  " 

It  then  proceeds  to  blame  thi£  &liuider  on 
"the  cumulative  growth  of  a  false  Impi-e&iiou 
about  General  MacArthur 'a  attitude,"  whlcli. 
It  goes  on  to  say.  "was  d\ie  to  sumeLhlixg  for 
wUich  Ansertcai.  correitpondents  are  re&puusl- 
ble — the  lUegltiD^ate  use  of  the  dateline 
'General  MacArthur's  Headquartera'  ovuj- 
storles  written  In  all  parts  of  Australia  (ofttu 
rehaalkecl  from  Australian  newi^Mpers),  on 
•ubJecLs  ranglug  from  strategic  pipe-dreams 
to  Invaslou-Jittery  criticism  uf  the  conduct 
ot  the  war  lu  the  Pacific  " 

TtalB  Is  corupietely  &ud  entirely  false  In 
every  reepeot  and  In  every  Lmplicatiou. 

The  date  line  'General  MikcArthur's  Head- 
quarten"  waa  used  by  c«-reapondent<i  at- 
taebed  to  that  headquarters  ou  orders  frum 
tb«  Amertcnn  censor.  It  \vhs  often  used  ua- 
der  protest  by  the  correspondents.  Frequert- 
iy  it  wa»  written  on  their  copy  by  the  oens(jr. 


It  wa«  never  us«l  by  any  correepondent  writ- 
ing from  any  point  exoept  headquarters. 

The  Wea  that  what  the  group  of  Araerlcan 

correfijxmdenta  in  Australia  was  writing  wa* 

nit  a  true  reflection  of  General  MacArthur "s 

Headquarters    le.    nonsense.       Seldom    has    a 

more    strict    inlllt«ry    censorship    ever    been 

nraintained        Control    was   maintained    over 

subject    matter    and    treatment    of   subJiK-ta. 

General   MacArthur's   Headquarters  did   not 

necessarily  a^re€-  with  all  the  strategic  views 

ecpreseed    by    correerpondent*.    but    yr)u    may 

be  sure  that  no  criticism  of   iht-  conduct   orf 

j    tlie  war  emanat«'d   from  any  American  cor- 

I    re.spondent  In  Australia  which  was  not  ap- 

j    proved  at  headquarters.     And  In  9  coAes  out 

,    of   10.  any  such  criticism,  or  dissatisfaction. 

which    emanaU'd    from    Au.stialia    emanated 

drectly  from  headquarters,  where  the  mo*t 

complete  dls.satieraction  did  exi.'-t  ever: 

1  The  fact  that  General  MacArthur  was 
g  ven  reasons  for  leaving  the  Philippines 
which  proved  on  his  arrival  in  Australia  to 
hfive  been  false 

2.  Tlie  fact  that  for  7  weclcs  after  his 
n-rtval  In  Australia  he  was  a  supreme  com- 
mander so  far  as  the  newspaj^r  headlines 
w»re  concerned,  but  a  commander  of  nothing 
so  far  a.s  hi«?  credentials  were  concerned. 

3.  The  fact  that  even  after  he  was  given 
command  of  the  southwest  Pacific'  area  he 
wa.s  given  a  bare  minimum  of  tools  to  work 
with,  a  minimum  so  far  .short  of  what  was 
needed  even  to  defend  that  area  that  the  Idea 
of  conducting  a  campalcrn  to  ret.ake  the  Phil- 
ippines became  a  mockery  He  had  been 
Induced  to  leave  the  Philippines  on  the  prom- 
Ijie  that  he  would  be  given  the  means  to 
return  He  had  left  under  protest  on  the 
av«'um{  (ion  th.Tt  he  would  be  leading  a  relief 
e;tpedition  back  at  once 

When  the  dispatches  of  American  corre- 
spondents in  Australia  reflected  some  of  this 
disj.atlsfactton  they  were  not  writing  out  of 
their  own  heads.  They  were  writing  straight 
from  headquarters.  The  Idea  of  blaming 
them  with  illegitimate  Journalistic  devices 
id  a  mallcicus  injustice  to  them  and  aI.>-o  one 
which  falls  down  entirely  as  a  means  of  wip- 
ing out  the  fact  of  General  MacArthurs  ex- 
treme dissatisfaction  with  tlie  treatment  ac- 
corded bUti  at  that  period  of  the  war. 

The  author  of  your  article,  Irving  Brant, 
can  ccnflrm  this  by  confernug  with  the  corre- 
spoudeutii  of  his  own  newspaper,  the  Chicago 
Sun.  who  were  among  thctee  also  pretient  lu 
Australia  at  the  time 

Joseph  C    Harsch. 

Washington   Sens  Burrau  of  the  Chrmtian 
Science   Monitor,    Washington,   D.   C. 


Sir:  I  accept  and  welcome  Mr.  Harsch's 
stHleruent  that  American  corrospoudents 
were  orderetl  to  ur^  the  date  line  •  GeueraJ 
MacArthur's  Headquarters."  virtually  by  the 
general  nimself  (Edward  Angly  8ay.s  the 
order  came  from  his  press  representative,  not 
tlie  cen^or  )  That  was  my  orlgiual  supjxisi- 
tlon  Having  no  pr(x)f  uf  it.  I  redrafted  my 
article  when  nn  official  defending  General 
MacArthur  placed  the  responsibUity  on  the 
oorre«ponUeiiUi  The  eC«ct  of  Mr.  Harsche 
dlselosurt  i*;  Ui  reverse  conclubions  I  h.kd 
Stated  that  were  favoraole  to  General  Mac- 
Artiiur.  and  to  lay  him  open  to  criticisms 
that  I  did  not  midse. 

Mr  Harsch  Is  Incorrect  In  saying  that  I 
blamed  the  political  alander  on  misuse  of 
the  date  line,  foi  I  said  th*  slander  arose  in 
the  Philippines.  6  months  before  the  date  llac 
appeared  I  said  that  stories  appearmg  un- 
der the  MacArthur  date  line  helped  to  per- 
petuate the  canard,  and  my  error  was  in 
stating  that  General  MacArthur  bore  no  re- 
Bponsibllity  for  those  ittrles.  Here,  In  brief, 
Is  the  needed  modlAcatlon  of  my  article  of 
December  28: 


1.  SiDoe  the  ihtft  In  date  line  was  from 
Allied  headquarters,  the  motive  in  orderli.g  it 
wae  not  BUlltary  secrecy  but  personal  public- 
ity. 

3.  The  same  motive  may  be  ascumed  to  i;ov- 
ern  the  Issuance  by  General  MacArthu;-  of 
roaununlques  during  the  Battle  of  the  Coral 
Sea.  giving  Information  which  Admiral  Klm- 
\Xz.  commander  of  the  American  force*  in  i  hat 
battle,  desired  withheld  from  the  Japnnew. 

8.  General  MacArthur  conducted  a  propa- 
ganda campaign,  directed  against  the  clecl- 
Blou«  of  his  superior  offlcers.  which,  ha 3  it 
been  ."-uccesyful.  would  have  prevented  the 
landing  crt  an  Amerimn  army  in  north  Africa 
and  would  have  rendered  impossible  the  stra- 
tegic  declMons  reached   at   Casablanca 

4  The  marlnee  at  Ouaclalcanal,  and  the 
Army  forces  under  General  Harmon.  suffTed 
even  more  severely  for  lack  of  supplies  am  re- 
inforcements, and  for  the  same  reason—  ack 
of  ships  Therefore,  the  shortage  was  not  due 
to   discrimination 

Mr  Harsch  was  told  In  Australia  that  Cen- 
eral  MacArthur  went  7  weeks  with  nothing 
but  newspaper  headlines  to  show  that  he  was 
supreme  commander.  I  was  told  here  hat 
Preslflent  Roof^velt  s  request  for  recognl:ion 
of  General  MacArtliur  ;is  supreme  commander 
was  transmitted  to  Primr  Minister  Curtii  .  in 
a  letter  from  General  Brett,  on  March  17.  the 
day  MacArthur  innded  Tnr  full  text  of  the 
letter  was  published  in  the  Meltjourne  A  gus 
of  March  19  On  March  25  t>.e  Atu^traltan  As- 
sociated Press  reported  r,n  address  of  Mr  Cur- 
tin  to  thp  House.  sayin»  that  the  Austmllan 
Government  had  given  authority  of  the  h  ph- 
e«;t  order  to  the  American  general,  Dtnigh^s 
MacArthur.    You  can  take  your  choice. 

IR^•^^•G  Brant. 


Small  Busioess  Will  Be  Helped  by  a 
Oua^  in  Antitrust  Lawi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRI€HT  PATMAN 

or  TtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  hive 
today  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolutiorj 
09  to  amend  our  antitrust  laws  to  hcl^ 
the  smaller  concern.s,    it  is  as  follows: 

Hoase  Joint  Resolution  No  99 
Joint  resGlutlon   to  p<iniit   retailers   to  ccm- 

biiie  lu  negotlaiuig  purchases   from  sup* 

plierg 

Whereas  chain  retail  sales  or>;anizations 
hare  a  conipetltlve  advantage  over  ownert 
of  Independent  retail  esfabilalimcnts  because 
of  di«c»)unts  and  other  advanta^fe  gained 
through  quantity  purchases;  and 

Whereas  the  antitrust  laws  are  Inter^ire  ed 
■o  as  to  prohibit  Independent  retail  dealers 
from  Jolnliig  together  in  negotiating  piir- 
cha-ses:   and 

Whereas  such  Interpretation  of  the  antl- 
tnist  laws  works  to  Uie  disadvantege  of  small 
btiBtneMee  and  aids  and  encmirages  monopoly; 
and 

Wbereafl  owners  of  independent  retaU  i»- 
tabiisbments  ehtiuld  be  able  to  compete  w  th 
chain  retail  sales  estabhshmcnta  on  an  eqtial 
baais:  Thereiore  be  It 

Bcsoivni.  etc.  That  the  act  entitled  ••\n 
act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful reatrainu  and  mvinopolies.  and  lor 
other  purposes.  •  apprcvtdOcu»ber  15  1614  as 
amended  lU   6.  C.  IMO  ed..  UUe  16.  atcs    12 
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to  27.  inclusive)  Is  amended  by  iriserting  after 
section  3   the  following  new  section: 

•Sec.  3A  No  provision  of  the  antitrust 
laws  shall  be  held  or  considered  to  forbid 
any  person  who  is  regularly  engaged  In 
selling  goods,  wares,  cr  merchandise  at  retail 
irom  ncgotlnting  Jointly  with  one  or  more 
other  such  perstns  In  the  purchase  of  such 
goods,  wares,  or  meichandise  from  the  manu- 
facturer or  suppliers  thereof  for  resale  at 
retail." 


Plans  for  International  Restoration  Must 
Rest  on  a  Sound,  Workable,  Adequate 
Monetary  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  ID.^HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
leaders  are  turninc;  their  attention  to  the 
re.^loraiion  of  world  governments  and  the  | 
reestablishment  of  international  rela-  i 
tions  after  the  war.  To  be  successful, 
any  enduring  plan  mu.^t  re.st  on  a  sound 
financial  ba.^i.s  of  a  stable,  workable,  ade- 
quate monetary  sy.'^tem. 

The  need  for  the  establishment  of  such   I 
a  monetary  system,  apparently,  is  recog- 
nized   by    the    eneipetic    and    far.seeing   ' 
youne;    westerner.    Mr.    Eric    Johnston, 
president  of  the  Cliambcr  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  when  he  says: 

We  stand  at  a  Fo'.emn  parting  of  the  ways. 
Our  business  leaders  and  our  labor  leaders 
want  freedom  No  American  wants  slavery. 
But  what  is  the  price  of  freedom?  1  say  it  is 
the  capital  with  w'.ilch  to  operate  capitalism. 

What  that  capital  must  be  is  ably  pre- 
sented in  hi.s  article.  Money  in  the  Post- 
war World,  by  the  eminent  economist 
Rene  Leon,  which  is  inserted  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

MONEY    IN    THE  POST-WAR   WORLD 

East  is  eaFt  and  wcr-t  is  west  and  soon 
the  twain  Will  meet.  Mr  Kiplint,'  to  the  con- 
trary nctwiths:andin'^  And  fn  m  this  meet- 
ing there  must  emeige  a  stable  and  durable 
international  monetary  system  in  order  that 
the  world  may  enjoy  lasting  peace 

If  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations  over 
the  oppresscrs  is  the  condition  of  future 
freedim  everywhere,  it  follows  that  India 
and  China  will  seme  day  soon  mr.n?.ge  their 
own  econoinle-s.  their  own  fiscal,  financial, 
and  monetary  nJTairs  in  complete  Independ- 
ence and.  of  necessity,  adopt  those  systems 
best  suited  to  their  own  needs  They  will 
choose  their  own  Internal  media  of  ex- 
change—China her  yuan,  India  her  rupee— 
and  these  will  be  linked  to  foreign  unit^  of 
currency  only  by  the  free  will  cf  thise  con- 
cerned. Their  banking  sj-stems  will  not  con- 
tinue the  mono{xily  of  foreign  institutions. 
These  latter  will  function  under  Chinese 
and  Indian  laws  and  regulations,  without 
benefit  of  extraterritoriality,  even  as  Icrcign 
banks  function  in  London,  in  New  Y.Tk.  or 
In  Buenos  Aires.  The  Indian  and  Chinese 
rates  of  exchange  will  be  fixed  and  regulated 
at  heme  by  Indian  and  Chinese  officials  In 
responfible  control  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  affairs  of  their  respective  countries. 
Ir:d:a  ai.d  China  will  not  adopt  the  gold 
standard   because   they   cculd   not   function 


under  it.  The  humble  status  of  countless 
Individuals  devoid  of  banking  facilities,  or 
without  need  of  them,  many  averse  to  credit 
on  religious  grounds,  who  use  the  rupee,  the 
yuan,  or  the  tael  as  their  medium  of  exchange 
and  as  their  store  of  wealth,  makes  of  silver 
their  only  practical  currency  Unlike  gold, 
silver  can  be  minted  Into  coins  of  small 
denominations  adequate  to  the  modest  re- 
quirement* of  myriads  of  farmers  and  trades- 
men who.  from  one  year-end  to  the  oth?r 
seldom  earn  through  hard  Isbor  enough  to 
set  aside  more  than  the  few  bangles  with 
which  they  edorn  their  wrmenfolk  Nor 
will  they  willingly  accept  paper  currency 
which  they  distrust  for  many  reasons,  not 
the  least,  if  the  latest,  of  which  is  the  "•occu- 
pation" currency  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Invaders  of  their  country 

Those  who  sweat  to  produce  and  to  .'.irve 
demand  scund  money  which  they  visualize  as 
coin  compared  of  a  commodity  al?o  prcduccd 
by  labcr.  They  will  accept  a  com  freely  only 
if  its  face  value  closeiy  ccrreipoi^ds  to  the 
value  of  the  1:  bor  Involved  in  producii  g  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  ccmp'^sed  S  und 
money,  which  the  French  ov.re  drfit.ed  as 
••Monnaie  sonnante  et  trebuchanie,"  must 
ring  true  and  possess  Just  the  right  rcsl.ier.cy. 
The  oriental  wants  his  coin  to  ring  tiue;  he 
wants  it  of  high  flnene.-s  for  resiliency  He 
associates  alloys  with  fraud  pnd  prop'-rly  te- 
gards  seit^niorage  chnigcs  exceeding  the  cost 
cf  inintaee  as  an  unjust  t.ix  levied  upon  bin. 
The  average  Chinese  has  no  contact  with 
treasury  cfficials.  but  he  knows  the  "shroff" 
in  the  neighboring  countinghouse  and  the 
"kunfku"  in  the  local  meltiiitz  shop,  r.nd  he 
trusts  them  to  tell  him  accura'cly  what  his 
coin  or  bang'e  Is  worth.  The  same  ap{'lies  to 
the  Indian  when  he  goes  to  the  b;-z  ar  to  buy 
ornaments  when  the  crops  are  gocd.  or  to 
dispore  of  them  after  a  b::d  mcnscon. 
Neither  aspires  to  the  possession  of  gold 
which  Is  beyond  his  reach.  Silver  Is  what 
they  want,  because  silver  is  the  gold  of  the 
masses 

Be  1'  remembered  that  from  Ui?  China  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean  there  live  and  have  their 
being  1000.000.000  numan  beings  who  can- 
not afford  the  gold  standard;  who  look  upon 
the  gold  exchange  standard  as  a  system  de- 
vised for  their  exploitation;  who  classify 
credit,  as  distinct  from  money,  as  the  province 
of  the  wealthy  few.  Of  these,  some  two-fifths 
use  the  rupee  as  their  monetary  unit  Cur- 
rent frf)m  Burma  throuch  India  and  Arabia 
to  the  cast  African  littoral  the  rupee  Is 
monnaie  courante  to  more  people  than  is  any 
other  \init  of  currency  on  earth.  And  the 
edges  of  this  vast  region  are  inhabltc-d  by 
peoples  of  similar  monetary  habits.  The 
Straits  dollar,  the  kran  cf  Persia,  and  the 
Maria  Theresa  thaler  of  Abyssinia,  all  silver 
coins,  are  evidences  cf  this  intimate  relation- 
ship. 

Because  complete  monetary  Independence 
cannot  be  achieved  In  any  other  way.  one  of 
India's  first  actions  will  be  to  divorce  the 
rupee  from  the  pound  sterling.  Once  again 
she  will  coin  silver  rupees  and  restore  to  her 
pecple  the  only  kind  of  money  they  want. 
This  coinage  wUl  be  limited  by  the  small 
volume  of  silver  available,  for  since  1926 
India's  treasury  has  been  sellirg  its  stocks  of 

white  metal,  replacing  coin  with  paper.  India 
will  then  turn  to  America  for  help  because 
America  has  silver  In  superabundance. 

When  her  soil  Is  purged  of  the  Invader, 
China  will  have  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
Japan's  forced  occupation  paper  money  will 
long  since  have  lost  all  value,  and  such  of 
Chinas  stocks  of  silver  as  the  looters  will  have 
overlooked  will  be  hopelessly  Inadequate  to 
her  requirements.  Yet  China  will  need  to  re- 
build her  torn  economy  and  she,  too,  will 
turn  to  America  for  aid. 

How  will  we  respond?  By  making  one  deal 
with  China,  another  with  India?  By  fixing 
a  price  on  our  silver,  as  we  did  on  our  gold. 


without  regard  to  Its  economic  Justification 
and  m  defiance  of  monetary  reason?  Will  we 
attempt  to  enforce  Western  standards  on  the 
Ea!5t  and  thus,  having  denounced  colonial- 
ism, will  we  then  practice  monetary  im- 
perialism? 

The  East  Is  on  the  march.  We  can.  as  wa 
choose,  retard  or  accelerate  Its  progress,  but 
we  cannot  arrest  it.  Either  we  help  the  Asia- 
tic? to  climb  to  our  economic  level  or  we  shall 
certainly  descend  to  theirs.  We  will  trade 
with  the  East  on  a  cooperative  basis  or,  with 
a  disorganized  economy  bereft  of  monetary 
facilities,  the  East  will  challenge  us  to  cut- 
thiroat  trade  competition.  Which  shall  It  be? 
It  were  better  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
the  development  of  vast  new  markeU  to 
those  who  help  create  them,  and  orient  our 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  toward  the  East  as 
well  as  the  South.  Thus,  once  attain  to  quote 
Mr.  Iliplir.g.  shall  we  successfully  shift  "the 
white  man's  burden";  that  of  preserving 
peace,  of  instituting  Just  government,  of  In- 
trcducing  modern  education,  and  so  dlscharg- 
in;  the  duties  of  that  burden  as  to  prepare 
the  oriental  peoples  ior  the  independence  to 
which  they  now  aspire  and  of  which  they 
must  assume  the  responsibilities,  not  as  peo- 
ple- apart,  but  as  members  of  the  community 
of  free  men. 

Possessed  of  the  silver  that  India  and 
China  need,  we  should  make  It  available  ;o 
tlem.  rot  mcrr'y  as  a  U -ai.  but  as  part  and 
parcel  of  an  internaticnal  arrangement  6e- 
s:  'Hfd  tn  facU  trte  woild  trade  Frr  the  a'ld 
test  of  post-war  staesmanship  will  be  the 
development  of  normal  human  activities  and 
the  improvement  of  living  standards.  And 
if  we  are  not  to  revert  to  barter  on  an  indi- 
vidual or  national  scale.  If  private  enter- 
p:nse  is  to  be  nurtured  and  the  price  system 
prcrerved.  then  we  must  come  together  and 
a(;:'ee  upon  a  comm.Dn  denominator  which 
will  serve  as  the  anchor  to  w'lich  the  mone- 
tfiry  systems  of  the  East  and  the  West  can  be 
mcored  Managed  currency,  nationalistic  In 
its  essen'-e,  unable  to  function  without 
quotps  and  controls,  must  forever  be-gct  rid 
cf.  Pcst-war  humanity  will  not  allow  trade 
once  apRin  to  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
money  m.anagement.  It  will  be  the  other  way 
aiound — money  must  facilitate,  not  hamper, 

tre.dc 

In  the  absence  of  a  better  system,  despite 
the  contention  of  some  that  metallic  money 
1.'  antiquated,  we  perforce  shall  be  con- 
E  rained  once  again  to  turn  to  geld  and  to 
Silver  as  International  media  of  exchange — 
gold  for  those  to  whom  it  is  best  suited. 
Silver  for  those  who  cannot  afford  the  more 
precious  of  the  two  metals.  Nor  need  we 
fear  the  wholly  fallacious  argument  of  those 
who  prate  abcut  the  un workability  of  a 
double  standard,  for  a  fixed  ratio  will  make 
it  work. 

India's  problem  Is  nearlng  solution.  A 
way  to  solve  it  will  be  found  because  the  wlU 
to  find  it  €XlstE  In  the  meantime,  the  re- 
nunciation of  extraterritorial  rights  In  China 
by  Britain  and  the  United  States  Is  added 
pioof  if  proof  were  reeded,  that  this  will 
dxs  ex  St.  and  that.  In  the  trsatment  of 
Asiatic  questions,  close  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  English-speaking  nation*  is 
already  at  work,  because  it  is  an  essential 
corollary  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 

When  India  wins  her  freedom  we  must 
help  her  that  she  m.-iy  conserve  It.  If  she 
successfully  restores  her  time-honored  mone- 
tary system   she  will  enable  China  to  follow 

i  suit  when  the  time  is  ripe,  so  that  together 
they  will  constitute  a  solid  Asiatic  bloc  upon 
which,  and  in  association  with  which,  we  can 

I    erect  an  enduring  post-war  economy. 

1        In  conclusion,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 

i  who  would  fight  the  "sound  money"  battle 
of  189b  all  over  again,  suffice  to  say  that 
William  McKinley  th»n  stood  on  the  Repub- 
lican Parly  platform  which  declared  for  bi- 
metallism with  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold 
fixed    by    Interuation  xl    agreement,    wUerea* 
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William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  isolationist  cf 
the  time  wanted  U  e&tablshed  by  th«  Unlt<  d 
States  at  a  ratio  ci  18  fc  1  without  nRreemMJt 
with  Dther  natjona 

And  President  McKlnley  was  right.  He 
merely  followed  the  mont  tary  policy  of  Uie 
Cnltetl  States  which,  by  act  at  Congi-ess.  wiis 
established  on  Novembrr  1,  1863.  and  nevtT 
altered  to  this  diy  Sectlo  \  311  of  the  Unlttd 
states  Code  Annotated  (oh  8  28  Stat  4i  laya 
down  our  p*  llcy  as  follows: 

•Src  .111  Policy  of  United  States  as  to 
bimetallism:  It  Is  hereby  If^lared  to  be  the 
policy  ol  the  Unltrd  States  to  continue  the 
u^e  or  b'lth  R.ild  and  silver  hs  itanclard  money, 
and  to  coin  both  gold  nnd  sllTer  Into  money 
of  equal  Intrinsic  and  cs^hangeable  value, 
such  equality  to  be  secun'd  'hroigh  Inter- 
national agreement,  or  by  .'VKh  safeguards  of 
legislation  as  w;ll  insure  tho  maintenance  of 
the  parity  in  vnlue  of  the  coins  of  the  two 
metals,  and  th"  tqunl  power  of  every  dollar 
at  all  times  in  the  ma!!c<ti  and  In  the  pny- 
ment  of  cifbtg.  And  li  Is  hrrchy  further  de- 
clared that  the  efTorts  of  the  Govern mtiit 
ahould  be  steadily  directed  to  the  establith- 
ment  of  such  a  safe  system  cf  bimotnlli.-;m  as 
will  malTitnin  at  all  times  the  «>qual  power 
at  •T«ry  dollar  coined  or  Issued  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  marketa  and  in  the  payment  of 

dffbts." 

Tills  monetary  policy  Is  sout.d  V  d-iy.  not 
only  for  us  but  for  the  British  Commt  nwjalth 
of  Niitlons.  If  similar  legislation  were  now 
enacted  In  London,  success  of  the  policy 
would  become  certain  This.  In  turn,  might 
pave  India's  membership  within  the  British 
Comm  inwenlth  of  Natlonji  And  no  one  la 
In  a  better  position  to  appreciate  this  than 
Prime  Mmlster  Chm-chiU  himself 

Rene  Ltos. 
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~       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  SENATE   OP  THE   UNTTED  STATES 

Tue^ddu.  March  16  (hxistative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Marvh  9'.  19ii 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Prrsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  a  very  thoughtful  addn-ss 
delivered  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Altmrycr, 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Seeurity  Board 
at  the  Nftllonal  Conference  of  S-^cial 
Work  in  New  York  City,  March  12,  1943. 
As  the  addre.<-s  when  printed  in  the 
Record  will  exccr-d  the  two  printed  pa^es 
allowed  under  tlie  rule.  I  have  obtained 
an  estimate  of  cost,  which  is  $165. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordereii  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

NKEOEO  CKANCXS  AND  CXP.\NSION  Or  SOCIAL 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
re«ded  chaniyes  and  expansion  of  social  »e- 
curlty.  The  very  title  of  the  subject  »<s.K.;e<l 
to  me  iiKlicates  the  K'^at  chaxice  itiat  ha5  oc- 
curred In  the  sliort  space  of  one  decade. 
Hardly  a  decade  ago  the  term  "srcial  security" 
had  not  come  into  existence.  la  thof^e  days, 
that  now  seem  so  remote,  the  dlscu-sions 
ranged  around  th«  question  cf  whether  we 
should  tmbark  on  a  social-  e'curlty  program 
for  this  country.  Now.  .social  security  is  an 
accepted  goal  of  the  democ:;icles.  I  niight 
e»y  the  chief  go*l  of  the  demociacles.  and  du- 
CU:isiou  now  centers  ujxa   precL-e  ways  and 


mean.s  of  Improving  our  social -security  pro- 
gram. 

Em«6t  Bevin.  the  Minuter  of  Lntx>r  of  Great 
Britain,  has  termed  loclal  security  "the  main 
motive  of  national  life,  both  In  wartime  and 
In  the  peace  to  follow  "  8o  has  Jan  Smuts 
111  far  off  Afrlcn  The  Atlantic  Charter,  en- 
dorsed by  the  32  United  NatKm.s,  proclaims 
that  "they  do?lre  to  bring  about  the  fullest 
cf'Pabornt'on  between  all  natlf)ns  In  the  eco- 
nomic fle'd  with  the  object  of  securing  for 
all  improvetl  labor  standurds.  economic  ad- 
vancement, and  social  security." 

P«js.s;biy  there  are  some  who  still  believe 
that  there  l.s  a  basic  conflr.^t  l>etwrA;i  the  idea 
of  Ir.dlviduril  liberty  and  social  security. 
Yo\i  will  recall  that  sonie  people  u.sed  to  say 
that  we  mttst  choohc  between  liberty  at  d 
security  but  that  we  cannot  have  both  They 
used  to  point  out  that  a  convict  has  security 
but  not  liberty  and  felt  that  such  an  Illus- 
tration proved  their  point  Such  a  concept 
of  what  Is  -neaiit  bv  social  ntrtirlty  Is.  of 
coure.  the  exnct  oppi">slte  of  It.s  true  signifi- 
cance It  \r..  of  course,  true  that  we  cnu  fur- 
nish an  Individual  security  in  the  sense  of 
providing  for  his  animal  wants  and  d-^prlve 
him  of  his  i)ersonal  liberty  btit  *ornI  !*ecurlty. 
11  It  means  anything,  meiv-is  that  we  make  it 
possible  for  the  Individual  to  provide  for  his 
own  wtnta  In  his  own  way  Thu*.  the  ct^n- 
cept  of  .<-o<lal  security  not  only  Is  not  In  con- 
flict with  the  concept  of  liberty  but  It  Is  .-^yn- 
onymoTn  with  the  concept  of  liberty  because 
It  makes  liberty  a  positive  and  nt  t  a  nrpat  ve 
thlnp:  Liberty  means  far  more  than  freedom 
to  sti'.rve  It  means  real  opportunity  to  make 
the  ful'est  U'e  of  ones  capacities 

Far  from  destroying  IndlvUltial  initiative 
and  thrift,  providing  a  m'.nlmum  degi-ee  of 
protection  to  families  against  the  major 
vlclsi^ltudes  that  beset  them  In  this  modern, 
complicated,  and  h:izardcus  world  In  which 
we  live,  releases  energies  because  It  sutwtl- 
tutes  hope  for  fear  as  the  mainspring  of 
human  endeavor 

There  is  some  danger  now  that  the  term 
scKlal  ."ecurity  has  come  to  have  such  an 
inclusive  meHning  that  its  usefulness  as  a 
term  to  describe  a  specific  program  of  action 
may  be  Impaired  In  its  Itirper  sense  I  think 
WT  would  all  e.^ee  that  aoi  lal  security  muyt 
moan  ab  )ve  all  full  employment  and  full 
production  I  think  we  would  all  acree  that 
it  must  aUo  Include  decent  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  health,  as  well  as  the  elimination 
of  destitution. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dlsctti^s  with  you  social 
security  In  this  larj^er  eense  of  the  term.  I 
shall  dlsru.-s  social  security  only  as  a  specific 
program  dr^ltmed  to  eliminate  want  by  pre- 
venting the  loss  of  curient  Income  Re- 
gardless of  how  completely  and  quickly  wp 
achieve  the  goal  of  soi ial  set  urlty  in  the 
larjrer  sense.  It  Is  not  only  fea«^lble  btit 
vitally  necessary  that  wc  e-t.ibUsh  a  spcclflc 
program  for  the  elimination  of  want  In  this 
country  of  ours  I  w»y  that  It  Is  feasible  to 
eliminate  want  in  this  country  liecBuse  the 
actttal  production  of  goods  and  services  be- 
fore we  entered  the  war.  If  properly  distribut- 
ed, was  .sufficient  to  eliminate  want  I  say 
that  it  tc  nece.<a&rv  t<>  provide  n  system  d«"- 
slgned  to  elimlrate  w.»nt  even  thouch  we 
achieve  the  goal  of  full  employment  and  full 
production  b<cause  the  working  people  of 
thu  country  will  still  be  confronted  with  the 
great  ecxjnomic  hatfirds  cf  sickness,  physical 
disablUtv,  old  aee.  and  death.  b.s  well  as 
intermittent  unemployment.  All  of  tliese 
great  hazards  mean  Interrupiioa  cf  earnings, 
and  loss  of  earnings  will  still  spell  want  even 
In  a  land  of  plenty.  I  mentl.m  intermittent 
unemplovment  as  a  continuing  major  cause 
of  loss  of  eamlnga  because  under  a  system 
of  free  enterpri.se,  which  we  chenih  and  are 
flkrhtlng  to  pve-erve.  we  must  encourage  in- 
ventl«m.  Improvement,  ellmlna'lon  of  waste. 
\-aricty.  and  continual  adaptation  to  chmg- 
Ing  ideas  and  circumstances  This  must 
mean  that  as  the  processes  of  produciiou  and 


distribution  change  IndlvlduaLs  will  b« 
forced  cut  of  one  employment  and  be  obliged 
to  seek  another  This  la  the  price.  IX  it  can 
be  called  a  price,  that  we  pay  for  naaxiBnum 
pnaductJon.  free  enterprise,  and  free  labor 

Of  course,  to  the  extent  that  we  f.ill  to 
achieve  full  employment  and  full  product  ton, 
a  system  of  aoclal  security  designed  to  elimi- 
nate want  is  all  the  more  nece.'isnry  Nor 
should  we  overlook  tbe  fact  that  a  system 
designed  to  eliminate  want  alstj  does  actu- 
ally make  a  great  contribution  to  the  main- 
tenance of  full  production  rnd  full  employ- 
ment by  as'-urins^  the  malnter.ance  of  ma.ss 
purchasing  power.  u(X)n  which  ma>s  prodtK- 
tlon  must  depend 

I  do  not  propose  to  present  a  statistical 
ca.se  to  establl.sh  the  n**d  for  a  system  of 
social  security  in  this  country  I  need  only 
remind  you  that  at  one  time,  not  so  long 
ago.  there  were  2S.0OOOOO  people  who  were 
dependent  uixjn  their  Government  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Not  sri  very  long  nj^o.  there 
were  12  000.000  workers  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  thetr  own  Evrn  today  there  are 
over  5  000.000  people  who  are  f-till  dependent 
upon  their  Government  to  .stipi-ly  them  with 
tlie  tjecessltles  of  life  an  there  are  still  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-half  million  work- 
ers unemployed  throuch  no  f.TXilt  of  their 
own.  On  this  very  day.  we  know  that  there 
are  7.000.000  people  who  are  unable  to  worl. 
becau.se  of  sickness  or  physical  d.sability  of 
some  sort  and  that  fh-ee  and  one-hal'  million 
of  these  are  permanently  totally  disabled. 
We  know  that  45  percent  of  the  persons  exam- 
ined under  the  Selective  Training  and  Ser\lce 
Act  ha'.-e  physical  defecta  which  caused  their 
rejection  for  general  military  service  and 
which  must  affect  ih^ir  eiuumg  capacity  In 
private  life  Whether  or  not  we  establish  a 
socmi  security  system,  as  a  civilized  and  pro- 
gressive Natlm.  we  shall  «tl!l  h.ive  these  prob- 
Itms  and  their  economic  con.sequences  to 
solve  and  wv  wiU  undertake  Ui  solve  them. 
A  social  security  system  merely  undertakes  to 
solve  these  problems  in  a  systematic,  eflcctive. 
and  economical  manner 

When  we  undertake  to  establish  a  feodal- 
security  system  designed  to  eliminate  want 
we  are  not  striving  for  strange  and  new  ideals, 
nor  is  It  cwn  necc<;sarv  for  us  to  depend  uj-'on 
siranpe  and  new  methods  We  have  a  world 
history  and  world  e.vp«  rlence  upon  which  to 
baae  our  planning  antl  our  ar'ton  Indeed, 
we  already  have  in  our  own  Social  Sectuity 
Act  the  fundamen'alelement.s.jf  a  prot;ram  of 
social  security  designed  to  eliminate  want. 
It  is  only  necesBary  for  us  to  extend,  expand, 
and  improve  upon  our  present  Social  Security 
Acl  Hi  the  llyht  of  the  experience  and  thuik- 
lug  that  has  developed  since  that  act  was 
passed  In  193.5 

tiinee  the  .security  of  the  large  majority  of 
people  IS  dependent  upon  ih.er  earnings,  the 
focal  point  of  our  effori^  should  be  to  pio-.lde 
reaaonable  protection  against  interruption  of 
income  due  to  aitknes.^.  aC4.id«nls.  old  age. 
death,  and  unempioynient.  Ihis  can  be  ac- 
complishe<l  to  a  large  extent  by  a  system  of 
.social  lasurance  under  which  beiieQu  are  paid 
to  compensate  for  a  reajonable  propoi  Uon 
of  tiie   wnfre    loss  sustalneU.   the   cost  of   such 

bcnetiis  being  financed  out  of  con tribui ions 
made  by  the  workers  of  this  country  and  by 
their  employers,  and  ullimhtely  with  »,m« 
coninbutlon  by  the  Governmeiu.  re^treaent- 
Ing  the  entire  community.  However,  even  a 
comprehensive  contributory  aocial  insurance 
system  c.tnnot  pro' »de  c.  mplete  protection 
under  all  conceivable  ciicunwrances  Cer- 
tainly an  Insurance  system  cannot  Insure 
against  hazards  that  have  occurred  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  sy.-;em.  Therefore, 
there  is  also  need  for  .i  txi^ic  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  public  a  sistance  to  meet 
the  needs  of  lndividu.ils  and  their  families 
which  cannot  be  met  out  of  their  o»'n  re- 
sources. 

I  believe  that  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  tlie   Federal  and  State  Governmenii   are 
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markedly  difTerent  in  the  case  of  social  insur- 
ance and  In  the  ca!?e  of  public  assistance. 
The  cost  of  social  Insurfince  is  borne  by  con- 
tributions based  on  pay  roll  and  tlie  benefits 
are  paid  on  the  basis  oi  wage  loss  without  a 
needs  or  means  test.  The  cost  of  public  as- 
sistance is  borne  out  of  general  revenues  and 
assistance  is  granted  only  on  the  basis  of  an 
investigation  as  to  the  individuals  need. 

Since  the  cost  of  scxJlal  insurance  is  related 
to  pay  rolls  it  is  important  that  employers 
not  be  subjected  to  unfair  Interstate  compe- 
lion  because  of  varying  rates  of  contributions 
in  the  various  States  In  the  case  of  public 
assistance  there  cannot  be  this  unfair  inter- 
aUte  compi'tltii>n  because  tlie  cost  is  borne 
out  of  general  revenues 

Since  the  benefits  under  social  insurance 
are  related  to  wage  Ki.ss.  there  is  an  auto- 
matic adjustment  to  the  presumptive  need  of 
the  beneficiaries  and  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment to  varying  wage  levels  throughout  the 
Nation.  Tlierefore.  there  is  no  necessity  for 
Investigation  and  determination  of  Individual 
need  in  the  light  of  local  circumstances  as 
IS  true  in  the  case  of  public  assistance  How- 
ever, whlie  social  insurance  should  be  set  up 
as  a  Federal  program,  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  social  insurance  should  be  and  can  be 
highly  decentralized  through  delegation  cf 
authority  and  the  establishment  of  repre- 
f-entatlve  advisory  councils  and  appeals  lx)ards 
In  the  several  States. 

At  present  as  you  know,  we  have  a  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system  ad- 
ministered whol'.y  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  an  unemployment  compensation 
system  administered  by  the  States  but  large- 
ly induced  and  sustained  because  of  Federal 
legislation  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
added  to  the  benefits  presently  provided  by 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system.  Insurance  covering  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  the  wage  loss  and  other  costs  of 
permanent  total  disability,  sickness,  and  non- 
Industrial  accidents  sustained  by  the  insured 
workers  and  their  families.  I  further  believe 
that  the  present  Federal-State  program  of 
unemployment  compensation  should  be  com- 
bined Into  a  single  comprehensive  Federal 
system  of  conUibutoi-y  social  Insurance.  We 
would  then  be  covering  all  of  the  major  eco- 
nomic hazards  to  which  the  workers  of  this 
country   are  subjected. 

Under  such  a  unified  comprehensive  system 
of  social  insurance  there  would  be  no  gaps, 
no  overlaps,  and  no  discrepancies  in  the  pro- 
tection afforded.  Such  a  sj'stem  could  oper- 
ate with  a  maximum  degree  of  simplicity  and 
efficiency,  since  there  would  be  only  one  con- 
tribution, one  report,  one  record,  and  one  local 
office  to  which  employers  and  employees  could 
gt  tc  ascertain  their  rights  and  duties.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  sound  public  policy,  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  of  the  insured  workers,  that 
workers  share  with  employers  the  combined 
cost  of  all  of  the  benefits  proposed  instead 
of  the  emplover  bearing  the  entire  cost  of 
certain  benefits  and  the  workers  bearing  the 
eitire  cost  of  other  benefits. 

During  the  next  10  years  It  Is  probable  that 
the  current  costs  of  all  of  the  benefits  sug- 
gested would  be  more  than  covered  by  a  total 
combined  rate  of  contribution  on  pay  rolls 
of  10  or  12  percent,  depending  on  the  exact 
benefits  provided.  This  would  include  both 
employers"  and  employees'  contributions. 
"^he  total  combined  rate  at  the  present  time 
Is  5  percent  However,  even  under  the  pres- 
ent Social  Security  Act.  the  combined  rate 
automatically  becomes  7  percent  on  January 
1.  1S44.  and  9  percent  by  January    1.  1949. 

Since  general  taxes  are  Insufficient  to  meet 
the  costs  cf  the  war  and  other  necessary 
Government  expenses,  they  should  not  be 
relied  upon  at  this  time  to  pay  any  part  of 
the  cost  of  a  contributory  social  insurance 
system  On  the  contrary,  a  sound  contribu- 
tory social  Insurance  system  should  levy  pay- 
roll contributions  suCQcient  to  yield  a  large 


surplus  In  a  period  of  full  employment,  such  I 
a?  we  are  experiencing  now,  In  order  that 
the  system  may  be  prepared  for  a  period  of 
declining  employment  when  Income  from 
{.ay-  all  contributions  will  decline  and  benefit 
payments  will  Increase. 

In  1939  Congress  amended  the  Federal  old- 
age  insurance  system  so  as  to  provide  for  de- 
pendents' allowances.  I  believe  that  all  of 
the  various  types  of  social  insurance  recom- 
mended should  also  provide  for  dependents' 
sdlowances.  By  providing  for  dependents'  al- 
lowances a  social  Insurance  system  can  be 
made  more  adequate  in  meeting  the  actual 
needs  of  beneficiaries  without  Increasing  the 
total  cost  of  the  t)enefits.  While  Insured 
workers  with  dependents  would  receive  more 
than  persons  without  dependents,  every  In- 
sured person  would  receive  his  money's  worth 
in  insurance  protection.  This  is  possible  be- 
cause a  larger  proportion  of  employers'  con- 
tributions would  be  used  to  pay  t)enefit8  to 
those  with  dependents  than  to  those  without 
dependents. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  my  suggestion  that 
the  present  Federal-State  unemployment  in- 
surance system  should  be  made  a  part  of  a 
single  unified  comprehensive  social  Insurance 
system  would  represent  a  very  Important 
change  that  should  of  course  be  given  most 
careful  consideration.  However,  I  believe 
that  It  is  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  the 
success  of  a  social-Insurance  program  but  also 
to  success  in  coping  with  post-war  problems 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume  direct 
operating  and  financial  responsibility  tat  the 
payment  of  unemployment  benefits. 

The  causes  and  cure  for  mass  unemploy- 
ment are  beyond  the  control  of  Individual 
States.    The  Federal  Government  in  the  past 
has  been  obliged  to  assume  prime  responsi- 
bility for  coping  with  the  problem  of  mass 
unemployment  and  undoubtedly  will  have  to 
do  so  in  the  future.    It  is  vital  that  there  be 
no  division  of  that  responsibility,  in  order 
that  the  related  approaches  toward  a  solu- 
tion may  be  completely  Integrated.    Govern- 
ment stimulation  of  private  enterprise,  public 
works,  and  unemployment  compensation  are 
all  neceaeary  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  un- 
employment.   What  Is  done  or  not  done  in 
one  respect  has  a  profound  effect  on  what 
can  or  must  be  done  in  the  others.    During 
the  post-war  period  the  policies  followed  in 
the  demobilization  of  the  armed  forces  and 
in    the   termination   of   war    contracts   will 
vitally  affect  the  volume  of  tmemployment 
compensation  payments.    On  the  other  hand, 
the   adequacy   or   inadequacy   of   unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  policies  to 
be    followed    in    the    demobilization    of    the 
armed  forces  and  in   the  termination  of  war 
activities.     Under   such   circumstances   divi- 
sion of  responsibility  may  well  lead  to  failure 
to  act  consistently  and  effectively. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  com- 
bining the  present  State-by-State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system,  into  a  unified,  com- 
preheniiive.  contributory  social  Insurance  sys- 
tem would  result  In  far  simpler,  more  effec- 
tive, and  more  economical  administration. 
At  present  there  are  51  Jurisdictions  collect- 
ing contributions  and  requiring  reports  from 
employers  and  51  systems  of  records.  An  em- 
plover  operating  in  all  of  the  Jurisdictions 
must  submit  209  separate  reports  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year.  If  unemployment 
compensation  were  made  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  social  Insurance  system, 
such  an  employer  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit, at  most,  4  reports  in  the  course  of  a 
year  and  perhaps  only  1.  And  the  same 
record  could  be  used  not  only  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  but  also  for  all  ether 
types  of  insurance  as  well. 

But  of  still  greater  Importance  than  these 

administrative    advantages    is   the    fact    that 

a  truly  national  system  cf  unemployment  In- 

I   surance  would  be  much  saler  and  sounder 


because  of  the  wider  spreading  of  the  unem- 
ployment risk  and  the  more  effective  utili- 
zation of  reserves.  Therefore,  euch  a  sys- 
tem would  be  far  better  able  to  cope  with 
any  severe  depression  resulting  from  the  ter- 
mination of  our  war  production  program. 

A    Federal    unemployment     compensation 
system  could  also  provide  much  more   ade- 
quate benefits  for  workers  generally  because 
of  the  wider  spreading  of  the  risks  and  the 
more  effective  utilization  of  reserves.     It  la 
most    important    that    unemployment    com- 
pensation  benefits  be  made   more   adequate 
than    they   are   at   the   present   time.     The 
weekly  benefit  rates  in  many  States  are  in- 
sufficient   to    cover   a   reaaonable   proportion 
of  the  weekly  wage  loss  that  an  unemployed 
worker  suffers.    Most  seriotis  of  all  Is  the  fact 
that  in  most  States  the  duration  for  which 
benefits  are  payable  is  so  limited  that  a  very 
high  proportion  of  workers  In  receipt  of  un- 
employment compensation   beneflta  exhaust 
their  benefit  rights  before  finding  another 
job.    For  the  country  as  a  whole,  even  in  a 
period  of  good  employment,  such  as  1840  and 
1941.   50   percent   of   the   workers  exhatwted 
their  benefit  rights  before  they  found  an- 
other  job.     In  some   States  the  proportion 
ran   as   high   as   65   and   75   percent.     In   a 
period  of  considerable  unemplojrment   tlteae 
percentages  would  of  course  be  still  higber. 
A  national  system  of  unemployment  In- 
sxirance  as  a  pait  of  a  comprehensive  aoclal - 
Insurance   system   would   not   only   be   safer 
and  sounder  and  more  adeqtiate;    It  would 
at  the  same  time  poeaess  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility to  meet  varied  situations  In  different 
parts  of  the  country.     Since  benefits  would 
be  based  on  the  individual's  past  earnings, 
they  would  autonuitically  reflect  differences 
In  wage  rates  in  the  varloua  parts  of  the 
cotintry.     The  administration  wotild  b«  de- 
centralized and  representative  advisory  coun- 
cil-; and  appeals  boards  would  be  established 
in  the  several  States  to  make  certain  that 
admlnisuation  Is  kept  close  to  the  persons 
affected. 

If  a  single  social-insurance  system  Is 
adopted  covering  all  of  the  hazards  that 
have  been  mentioned.  It  of  course  becomes 
Increasingly  desirable  and  necessary  that  the 
coverage  of  such  a  system  be  extended  as 
widely  as  possible,  since  all  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  is  subject  In  varying 
degrees  to  these  hazards. 

The  main  groups  of  employees  now  excluded 
from  protection  are  agricultural  laborers, 
domestic  servants,  and  employees  in  non- 
profit organizations.  In  addition,  self-em- 
ployed persons  such  as  small -business  men. 
professional  men,  and  farmers  are  also  ex- 
cluded. From  an  administrative  standpoint 
there  Is  no  longer  any  reason  why  any  of 
these  groups  suould  be  excluded,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  providing  protection  there 
is  every  reason  why  they  should  be  Included. 
In  the  case  of  workers  for  small  employers 
It  is  administratively  feasible  to  extend  cov- 
erage through  the  use  of  a  stamp-book  sys- 
tem. Under  such  a  system  the  employee 
would  be  furnished  with  a  stamp  book  In 
which  stamps  would  be  placed  by  his  em- 
ployer evldenr'ng  contributions  made  by 
the  employer  and  employee.  In  rural  areas 
the  employer  could  purchase  these  stamps 
from  the  mall  carrier  and  In  urban  areas 
they  could  be  purchased  at  post  offices. 

It  would,  of  course,  not  be  feasible  to  In- 
sure self-employed  persons  against  unem- 
ploj-ment  or  tempjorary  disability  becatise 
there  would  be  no  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship or  specific  wage  loss  to  serve  as  a 
test  of  entitlement  to  benefits.  However,  It 
would  be  p)erfectly  feasible  to  Insure  self- 
employed  persons  against  the  other  economic 
hazards  mentioned 

It  is  most  essential,  of  course,  that  the  so- 
cial insurance  rights  of  workers  entering 
military  service  be  fully  protected.  Under 
the   present   law   workers   entering   military 
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service  suffer  the  same  reduction  and  even- 
tual extinction  of  any  social  insurance  rights 
tliey  may  have  develop<"d  as  do  othf-r  em- 
ployees who  leave  Ir.sured  employment  to  en- 
ter uninsiued  employ  men  l  In  the  case  of 
unemployment  insurance  most  of  the  Slates 
bave  frozen  any  rights  which  pt-rsons  enter- 
ing military  service  may  have  possessed  prior 
to  entering  such  service  However,  a  great 
proportion  of  persons  entering  military  serv- 
ice either  had  developed  no  rights  whatstj- 
ever  ur  very  meager  rights  Therefore,  the 
best  solution  would  be  to  count  the  period 
of  military  service  at.  a  period  of  insured  em- 
ployment 80  that  when  these  men  return  to 
ciMl  life  they  not  only  will  have  suffered  no 
loss  of  beneht  rights  but  will  have  also  built 
up  ^creater  bencflt  right*  to  assist  them  in 
making  the  dIfDcult  transition  This  wou'd 
be  an  act  of  simple  Justice  to  men  who  have 
been  asked  to  sacrifice  so  much 

Even  with  the  comprehensive  social  insur- 
ance system  which  I  have  suggested  it  wou'd 
be  t(X)  much  to  expect  that  all  destitution 
would  be  eliminated  As  I  have  previously 
pointed  out.  no  system  of  insurance  can  in- 
sure against  hazards  that  have  alreadv  oc- 
curred or  can  provide  adequate  protection 
under  all  conceivable  circumstances  There- 
fore. I  believe  that  we  should  not  only  main- 
tain but  greatly  strengthen  our  present  sys- 
tem of  public  assistance 

When  we  discu.^s  social  security  as  a  spe- 
cific program  of  action  we  usually  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  social  m.'^uianre  and  public 
assistance.  It  is  true  that  social  insurance  is 
usually  financed  through  contributions  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  beneficiary  covered  by 
the  system  of  social  Insurance.  In  contrai-t. 
publ:c  assistance  is  usually  financed  out  of 
general  public  i^venues  Likewise,  under  a 
contributory  social  insurance  .s>stem,  benetiLS 
are  pa:d  on  some  predetermined  basis  not  re- 
lated to  the  individual  need  of  the  individual, 
wherea*.  under  public  assistance,  benefits  are 
paid  having  re^,'ard  to  both  the  actual  re- 
KvUiCf-  and  the  n-quirt  mt'i; is  of  the  mdivid- 
un!  However,  the  usual  statement-  th;it  so- 
cial liujurauce  provides  payments  as  a  matter 
of  right  Uresp?ciive  of  nerd,  whereas  public 
assistance  provides  pa>mtnts  only  on  the 
—  basis  of  need  ani  not  as  a  matter  of  right — is 
quite  wrong  and  ijetrays  a  lack  of  under- 
standing; of  the  basic  philosophy  underlying 
8(Hi;>l  .st'cuiity  It  !s  true  that  the  payments 
under  tl.e  social  insurance  .system  are  made 
on  a  predetermined  ba.  is.  However,  th.it  pre- 
determined basis  u.siially  involves  a  benelit 
loruiula  which  Is  related  to  the  presumptive 
need  of  the  relplent;  that  is  to  say.  the  for- 
mula Is  lisually  worked  out  In  such  a  way 
that  1<  w-paid  workers  u.vu.iUy  receive  a  larger 
proportion  (>f  their  wage  loss  than  high-paid 
walkers  and  workers  with  families  receive 
laiger  benefits  than  single  woikers  In  the 
case  of  public  assistance,  while  it  Is  true  that 
benefit  payments  are  made  on  the  basL-  of  in- 
dividual need,  nevertheless  tho«e  payments 
are  made  as  a  matter  of  right  which  the  re- 
cipient possesses  as  a  citizen  and  he  has  a 
le^al  remedy  if  that  right  is  ignored.  The  in- 
extricable relationship  of  social  insurance  and 
public  assistance  is  Inevitable  because  the 
objective  of  both  is  to  prov.de  people  with  a 
minimum  income  neces:  ary  for  decent  living. 

The  Social  Security  Act  as  it  now  stands 
provides  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
to  cover  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  cash  a.ssist- 
ance  to  thre«  groups  of  the  needy—the  aged. 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children  At  the 
present  time  there  are  2.250.CHX)  needy  old 
persons.  860,000  children,  and  55  000  needy 
blind  persons  receiving  monthly  cash  assist- 
ance As  I  bave  already  indicated.  I  believe 
that  public  assistance  should  continue  to  be 
administered  by  the  States  and  not  by  the 
Federal  GoTernment.  However.  I  believe  that 
-^  tho  Federal  Government  should  make  grants 
^ ^to  the  States  for  assistance  rendered  to  any 
needy  persons,  not  only  to  the  needy  aged, 
the  needy  blind,  and  dependent  children,  a.s 
Is   the  case    at   the  present   time.     There   is 


great  need  for  a  system  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  relieve  distress  among  persons  who  are 
not  eligible  for  assiHtanoe  under  the  existing 
Federal-State  categories  of  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  dependent  children.  This  arises 
ou*  of  the  fact  that  many  Slates  and  locali- 
ties have  inadequate  resources  with  which 
10  meet  the  total  relief  problem  and  the 
further  fact  tliat  the  resources  they  do  have 
are  used  disproportionately  to  help  needy 
persons  who  are  eligible  under  the  three  caie- 
gories  for  which  the  Federal  Gcvernment  now 
giants  aid.  as  against  other  needy  persons 
who  are  not  eligible  under  these  limited  cate- 
gories. Tlie  termination  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  and  of  the  distribution  of  surplus  coni- 
mcditles  by  the  Federal  Government  has  fur- 
ther reduced  the  adequacy  of  the  ass. stance 
being  rendered  these  needy  persons.  Most  of 
the  families  now  dependent  upon  public  aa- 
sistance  do  not  include  any  person  who  could 
be  employed  even  under  very  tavorabJe  em- 
ployment conditions.  Moreover,  studies  show- 
that  there  are  many  needy  families  receiv- 
ing no  atsistance  what.soever  Therefore, 
even  with  the  general  increR?e  in  employ- 
ment, the  States  and  localitie.s  will  continue 
to  have  a  large  burden  to   meet. 

A  plan  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  for  aid  to  all  needy  persons  should 
not  be  lot  ked  upon  ii.>  a  substitute  f<jr  Fed- 
eral work  prcgrams  m  period.',  of  wide.spread 
unemployment.  On  the  contrary,  the  adap- 
tion of  such  a  plan  would  make  work  pio- 
grams  more  effective,  since  they  would  be 
relieved  of  pressure  to  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  who  may  be  cared  for  better  in  an- 
other way.  Moreover,  such  a  phm.  adequately 
financed  and  properly  atlnunlstered,  could 
assl.st  in  restoring  to  the  labor  market  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  needy  {xrsons,  thus  ren- 
dering them  self-supporting 

I  Ijeheve  that  It  is  also  essential  to  sup- 
pl(  ment  the  present  system  of  uniform  50 
percent  Federal  grants-in-aid  with  additlc  nal 
Federal  aid  that  would  not  have  to  be  matched 
by  States  whose  per  capita  income  Is  lew  in 
rtlalicn  to  that  of  other  States  I  believe 
that  It  would  be  possible  to  establiaii  such  a 
.system  of  additional  fVderal  aid  on  an  ob- 
jective ba.sis  wiuch  would  utilize  existing 
Govemmental  d;ita  mea.suring  the  per  ctipita 
income  of  the  various  States.  In  addition 
to  the  two  major  changes  that  I  have  sug- 
gested, namely.  Federal  grants-in-aid  for 
afsi^tanee  rendeied  needy  p<^rs<-:ns  not  falling 
within  the  prei.ent  catet;  irles  and  spn-cal 
Federal  aid  for  Slates  with  low  per  capita  in- 
come, I  b«lteve  that  there  are  several  other 
ways  in  which  the  prest-nt  Fed"ral  grants 
sJiould  bi"  libera  ized.  For  example.  I  Ulieve 
that  the  deluutl  in  of  dependent  child  shi  uid 
be  broadened  Under  the  present  di.niiiUicn 
a  child,  in  order  to  be  eligible,  must  have 
been  deprived  ol  parental  .supp<  rt  or  care  by 
rea.son  of  "the  death.  c«jniinued  ab-ence  from 
home,  or  physic.il  or  im  ntal  incapacity  of  a 
patent  "  Moreover,  a  child  must  bo  livli  g 
with  pre.scnbtd  relatives  I  believe  that  the 
definition  of  a  dependent  chi'd  should  be 
broadened  to  Inc.ude  nil  children  who  are 
ntcdy  for  any  reason  whatsoever  and  who  are 
living  in  a  private  home  with  any  relative  or 
legal  guardian.  I  al.so  believe  that  the  max- 
imum bn:cuut  of  »id  to  dependent  children 
for  which  tlie  Federal  Government  will  pro- 
vide matching  should  at  lea.vt  be  raised  if 
not  eliminated 

I  think  it  is  also  highly  desirable  that  the 
8»x:ial  Security  .\ct  be  amended  so  that  pay- 
ments f'.r  medical  care  of  recipients  could  be 
matched  by  th?  Federal  Government  even 
thou:h  the  payments  aie  made  directly  by 
the  public-a.'^sisiance  a|:eiicy  Instead  ot  being 
Included  in  the  individual  recipients  budg.t 

I  believe  that  the  expanded  scKial-secunty 
system  which  ]  have  outlined  can  play  a 
vitally  Important  role  In  the  economic  read- 
justment and  reconstruction  that  will  be 
necessary  when  the  war  ends.  On  the  one 
hand.  It  can  provide  protection  to  Individu- 
als  and   their   laiuilies   against   the    loss  of 


I  Income  which  they  may  »uffer  for  one  rea.son 
I  or  another  after  the  war,  when  a  decline  from 
I  the  high  levels  of  wartime  production  will 
'  lncrca.se  the  burden  of  the  varloa*  hazards. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  economic  system  a.>5  a  whole,  social  se- 
curity cm  aid  In  maintaining  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  when  the  national  Income 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  shrink  and  thus  can 
I  assist  In  maintaining  employment  at  a  hlgh- 
[    er  level. 

I  The  obvious  question  which  will  occur  to 
j  many  who  may  agree  with  the  inherent  de- 
I  sirabillty  of  having  a  comprehensive  soclal- 
I  security  system  available  at  the  end  of  the 
war  is  whether  the  present  Is  a  practical  and 
appropriate  time  for  action.  The  enormous 
cuUays  and  the  vast  administrative  under- 
takings now  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  wiu  may  appear  to  sugge.'-t  that  action  be 
deferred  until  after  the  war  Is  won.  The 
answer  Is  that  unless  action  is  taken  now 
there  is  grave  danger  that  the  post-war  pe- 
riod will  arrive  before  a  well-rounded  social- 
security  system  can  be  put  Into  successful 
operation  A  successful  social-security  sys- 
tem cannot  be  Improvised  overniglit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ext^nslon  of  social 
security  now  would  not  only  not  Interfere  with 
but  would  greatly  aid  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war  The  greater  sense  of 
security  which  would  result  would  make  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  mure  effective 
defenders  of  democracy.  This  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  G."eat  Britain,  where 
social  security  was  extended  even  while  the 
bombers  roared  overhead  and  where  it  Is 
now  prop<'ibcd  that  there  be  far  greater  ex- 
tension. 

Entiivly  apart  from  the  Increa.sed  human 
happiness  and  well-bflng  that  would  result, 
the  fact  IS  that  immediate  expansion  of  the 
social-set  unty  system  Is  highly  desirable 
from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  ft.scal  circumstances  Two  of  the 
major  economic  problems  of  the  war  effort 
are  to  control  inflation  and  to  obtain  reve- 
nues ihrouKh  taxation  or  borrowint;  or  both 
The  enlar^-ed  excess  of  coninbutions  c  er 
disbursements  which  would  occur  during  the 
war  period  would  curtail  current  purchasing 
power  and  serve  as  a  potent  force  in  the  fl*  ht 
against  Inflation  Investment  of  the  excj.s8 
In  Government  oblliratio'is  would  make  cor- 
responding sums  available  to  the  Treasury. 
These  Investments  would  aid  in  flnanclng  the 
war  just  a.s  do  the  War  Savings  bonds  piir- 
chascd  by  individuals  Moreover,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  expanded  six:ial-security  fcys- 
tem  now  would  make  the  people  of  this 
country  betf-er  able  to  pay  war  Uxes  and  kuy 
War  U.iids  becau.-e  they  would  have  some 
protection  against  loss  of  current  Income 
due  to  the  hazards  Insured  under  the  con- 
tributory scKial -Insurance  system 

As  President  Roosevelt  hii.s  said.  "This  is 
one  cafe  m  which  social  and  fiscal  obJoctMcs. 
w.ir  and  potit-war  alms  are  in  full  accord  ICx- 
panded  scx-ial  security,  to^iether  with  ot  ler 
tlscal  measures  would  set  up  a  bulwark  of 
economic  .security  for  the  people  now  nnd 
afUr  the  war  and  at  the  same  time  would 
provide  anti-lnfiationary  sources  for  financ- 
ing the  war  ■' 

I  should  I'.kf  to  emphasize  that  the  f  ro- 
gram  .sug^estrd  would  provide  only  a  m:nl- 
mu-n  ba.slc  security  for  the  people  of  this 
country  It  would  provide  a  safety  net  pro- 
tectii'g  the  people  of  this  country  against 
majnr  ecnnomi..  hazards,  not  a  featherbed  re- 
lea-jlng  them  from  the  neces-ity  of  helping 
themsflves  It  wculd  be  an  effective  syftcm 
because  the  benefits  would  be  related  to 
proven  wage  loss  or  proven  need.  It  woulc  be 
a  system  which  would  provide  a  maximiun 
amount  of  security  at  a  minimum  cost. 

In  fact,  in  a  very  real  i>ense  the  cosu  of  in- 
security are  now  being  borne  by  the  li  di- 
vidual citizens  of  this  country  A  sound 
social-security  program  makes  these  cost* 
more  bea-.;b!e  by  distributing  them  more  i.ys- 
tematically  and   equitably.     This  is  true   ot 
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both  the  public  as.sl.stance  and  the  social- 
Insurance  phases  of  the  social-security  pro- 
gram, although  it  is  more  apparent  in  the 
case  of  social  Insurance. 

There  are  some  who  fear  that  social  se- 
curity will  destroy  Individual  initiative  and 
thrift  and  enterprise.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  providing  a  minimum  basic  se- 
curity for  the  people  of  this  country  will 
merely  encourage  them  to  rely  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment instead  of  upon  themselves.  I  sub- 
mit that  such  fears  arise  out  of  a  basic  lack 
of  confidence  lu  democracy  and  the  common 
man.  I  believe  that  assuring  people  a  mini- 
mum of  subsistence  will  encourage  them  to 
strive  for  something  still  better  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  expect  the  helpless  and  the  hope- 
less to  practice  the  prized  virtues  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Lot  us  also  not  forget  that  under  a  con- 
tributory social  insurance  system  the  work- 
ers of  this  country  and  their  employers  would 
pay  lor  the  benefits  that  are  received.  It  is 
not  a  plan  for  giving  everybody  something 
for  nothing.  In  the  case  of  public  assistance, 
I  am  merely  proposing  that  we  do  better  what 
this  Nation  from  its  Inception  has  always 
accepted  as  a  public  responsibility,  namely, 
the  care  of  the  poor  who  would  otherwise 
lack  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  program  I  have 
outlined  will  usher  in  Utopia;  I  do  not  even 
contend  that  It  will  eliminate  poverty  In  this 
country;  but  I  do  believe  and  contend  that  it 
will  abolish  want.  Is  this  too  ambitious  a 
goal  for  a  great  and  powerful  Nation?  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is.  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  agree. 

This  Nation  shoiild  emerge  from  this  war 
a  richer  Nation  not  only  materially  but  spirit- 
ually. We  have  learned  how  to  provide  full 
emplovment  We  have  learned  how  to  In- 
crea.se  our  production  tremendously.  We 
have  learned  lessons  of  cooperation  the  hard 
way.  Our  future  problem  is  not  a  problem 
of  resources  but  of  unity  of  purpose.  I  am 
confident  that  with  unity  of  purpose  we  have 
demonstrated  that  we  have  the  ability  to  ac- 
complish our  purpose.  Certainly  there  can 
be  no  hieher  purpo.se  than  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  human  beings,  and  that  Is  the  para- 
mount responsibility  of  social  workers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLOHIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  17  ileqislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  S),  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Despite  Great  Achievements 
the  N.  R.  P.  B.  Paces  Extinction."  by 
Joseph  P.  McMurray,  which  appeared 
in  the  March  13  ijsue  of  America. 

There  boin^i  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DESPITE  CRF.^T  ACHIFVEMtNTS.  THE  N.ATIONAL 
RE.SOURCEi.  PL.\NN1NG  BOARD  FACES  EXTINC- 
TION 

(By  Joseph  P  McMurroy) 
(Early  in  February  the  Hou.se  Appropria- 
tions Committee  refused  the  Budget  Bureaus 
request  for  $1,400,000  to  finance  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  an  executive 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  Unless  the 
C.natc    Appropriations    Committee    restores 


this  item,  the  Board  will  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence on  June  30.  Realizing  that  the  readers 
of  America  would  be  interested  at  this  criti- 
cal time  in  the  fate  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  the  editor  invited  Joseph  Mc- 
Murray.  who  last  year  contributed  thought- 
ful articles  to  this  review  on  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  the  Tolan  commit- 
tee, to  write  an  objective  story  of  the  Board's 
history,  functions,  and  accompli.'-hments. 
That  story  follows. — Editor.) 

Operating  under  several  names  in  past 
years,  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
was  organized  in  1933  as  the  National  Plan- 
ning Board.  Since  its  establishment,  the 
President  has  depended  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  facilities  and  trained  Judgment 
of  the  Board  in  advising  and  preparing  plans 
for  meeting  the  almost  overwhelming  social 
problems  with  which  his  administration  was 
faced.  Many  of  the  measures  he  adopted  fur 
the  physical  and  economic  development  of 
our  resources  grew  directly  out  of  the  inves- 
tigations and  studies  conducted  by  the  Board. 
The  rural  electrification  program,  for  in- 
stance, grew  out  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
committee  report,  and  the  soil-conservation 
program  originated  In  land  committee  reports 
of  the  early  thirties. 

Planning  was  a  textbook  term  in  those 
early  days,  but  principally  through  the  tire- 
less work  of  the  Board  It  became  pretty  much 
what  might  be  called  a  resource  Itself.  The 
war  has  brought  this  home  In  a  most  unplea- 
sant sort  of  way.  One  has  only  to  refer  to 
the  problems  of  strategic  materials,  housing, 
industrial  facilities,  plant  location,  man- 
power, price  control,  and  fiscal  policy  to  show 
what  the  lack  of  planning  produced.  As  far 
back  as  1934.  the  Boards  mineral  policy  re- 
port advocated  the  setting  up  of  stock  piles  of 
strategic  materials.  Several  years  ago  the 
Board  called  attention,  in  another  report,  to 
the  need  for  Increased  railroad-car  capacity 
to  handle  defense-production  shipments. 
In  1940  the  Board  urged  that  our  steel  capac- 
ity be  Increased.  "Wild-eyed  and  crackpot 
stuff"  was  the  usual  comment  on  these  re- 
ports.    We  know  differently  now. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  would  like 
to  have  people  believe  otherwise,  the  Board 
since  its  inception  has  been  committed  to 
the  policy  that  planning  mvist  be  done  at 
the  "grass  roots"  If  It  Is  to  be  at  all  success- 
ful. In  line  with  tills  pulley,  nine  regional 
offices  were  located  strategically  throughout 
the  country.  It  Is  the  function  of  each  of 
these  offices  to  develop  an  intimate  famil- 
iarity with  the  problems  of  each  area,  ad- 
vise the  Board  concerning  these,  and  serve 
as  a  source  of  counsel,  guidance,  and  in- 
spiration to  the  local,  State,  and  private 
groups  concerned  with  the  various  problems. 
By  encouragement  and  example  from  the 
Board.  45  States  and  Territories  now  have 
planning  boards  as  compared  with  2  in  1934, 
and  45  drainage-basin  committees  are  now 
actively  functioning.  The  Board,  through 
Its  regional  offices,  cooperates  very  closely 
with  these  State  and  local  boards,  and  by  it 
a  constant  means  of  communication  is  main- 
tained between  the  various  strata  of  Gov- 
ernment and  among  the  several  agencies  of 
each. 

With  the  Impact  of  the  defense  proeram. 
hundreds  of  localities  found  themselves  ill 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems which  beset  them,  and  the  regional 
of!lce.s  were  besieged  with  requests  for  all 
kinds  of  technical  assistance  and  advice,  and 
for  direction  to  proper  Federal  officials.  In 
like  manner,  the  various  Federal  agencies 
and  offlclals  sought  information  from  the 
Board  when  they  desired  impartial  and  ex- 
pert advice  concerning  local  conditions  and 
problems.  War  Production  Board,  for  in- 
stance, frequently  consulted  the  B(  ard  con- 
cerning local  community  facilities,  labor, 
supply,  transportation,  etc. 

This  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  effects 
of  the  war  effort  on  local  communities  has 
enabled  the  Board,  in  its  advisory  capacity 


to  the  war  administrators,  to  stress  the  In- 
cipient problems  to  which  certain  decisions 
would  give  rise.  The  Industrial  Location 
Advisory  Section,  for  instance,  has  been 
doing  outstanding  work  in  this  connection. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  achievements  of 
tlie  Board  would  accuse  it  of  armchair  or 
centralized  planning.  The  nature  of  Its  or- 
ganization has  prevented  that.  The  three 
members  of  the  Board  are  chosen  from  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  country  and  from 
widely  varying  fields  of  enterprise.  Frederic 
Delano.  Chalrniai.  of  the  Board,  served  for 
many  years  as  a  leading  railway  executive: 
George  Yantls  was  ftrmerly  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  for  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  Charles  Merriam  was  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  two  advisors  of  the  Board 
are  Beardsley  Ruml.  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  H  S  Dennl- 
son.  the  famous  Boston  Industrialist.  The 
director.  Charles  Eliot,  is  a  well-known  land- 
scape architect. 

The  technical  committees  which  are  set  up 
by  the  Board  are  composed  of  representatives 
of  interested  governmental  agencies,  tech- 
nical and  professional  groups.  A  skeleton 
staff  assisted  by  experts  hired  on  a  per  diem 
basis  prepare  the  basic  material  from  which 
the  Board  through  its  committees  makes  its 
recommendations  This  Ingenious  organiza- 
tion has  prevented  the  Board  from  becoming 
a  static  and  Inflexible  organization. 

The  breadth  and  Intensity  of  the  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  Board  can  be  appreciated  if 
one  examines  a  few  of  Its  numerous  publica- 
tions and  reports.      The  so-called  "bible"  of 
basic    Information    and    policy    recommenda- 
tions for  land,  water,  and  mineral  resources 
Is   the   National   Resources   Board   report   of 
1934.     Its  Population  Report  of  1937  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  our  declining  birth  rate  was 
making  us  a   Nation  of  oldsters,  and   high- 
lighted the  many  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems  which   would   follow   from   this.      The 
Structure  of  the  American   Economy   is   the 
first   living   picture   of   what   makes  up   the 
American    economy     and     how     It    operates. 
Widely   quoted,   and   still   the   only   compre- 
hensive   work    In    the    field,    is    the    Board's 
study    detei-mining    how    Income    was    dLs- 
tributed    in    this    country    in    1936    and    for 
what    classes    of    goods    expenditures    were 
made.      More  recently  the  Board's  Transpor- 
tation Report  pointed  out  that  the  ultimate 
solution   of   that   complex   national    problem 
is  thiough  the  establishment  of  a  transpor- 
tation agency  which  will  consider  the  needs 
and  possibilities  of  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion.      Shortly    the    President    will    present 
Congress   and   the   Nation   with   the   Board's 
report  on   social   security,  which   presents   a 
comprehensive    analysis   of    the    problem    of 
social  security  and  an  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  freedom  from  want. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  stimulating  plan- 
ring  at  the  "grass  roots,"  the  Board  has  not 
been  content  to  publish  reports  which  only 
experts  would  find  Intelligible  and  valuable. 
All  the  reports,  while  comprehensive  and 
often  lengthy,  are  extremely  readable  For 
those  with  less  patience  or  time,  the  Board 
publishes  In  pamphlet  form  condensed  but 
Interesting  summaries.  In  addition  to  them, 
the  Board  from  time  to  time  puts  out  pop- 
ular pamphlets  designed  to  stimulate  interest 
and  study  in  the  various  fields  of  plannin-g. 
After  the  War— Full  Employment,  and  Our 
Cities  are  examples  of  the  recent  pamphlets 
which  have  created  widespread  Interest  in 
planning  for  the  post-war  period. 

Under  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act 
of  1933.  the  Board  is  responsible  for  keeping 
the  President  Informed  about  the  probable 
trends  In  employment,  and  devising  methods 
for  maintaining  a  high  level  of  employment. 
The  Employment  Stabilization  Section  U 
carrying  on  rather  exhaustive  studies  in  con- 
nection with  the  probable  national  income, 
employment,  productivity,  savings,  and  In- 
vesimtnt   in   the   post-war   period.    At   the 
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same  time  It  l«  making  a  study  of  the  de- 
mobilization and  conversion  probiem  which 
\»e  tKce.  and  will  sooii  l.«<suo  a  pamphlet  on 
the  problem  alter  World  War  No.  1. 

Originating  In  the  Stabilization  Art.  a  6 
yeiiia'  program  of  Federal  public  works  hHs 
bcf'n  developed  to  a  point  where  there  Is  a 
shelf  of  projects  ready  for  coriftructlun  it 
they  are  needed  to  maintain  full  employment 
after  tlie  war.  The  Eaird  cospoiiaored  the 
now  defunct  Public  Wt^rks  Reserve,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  sell  the  Idea  of  establish- 
ing a  Bhelf  of  public  works  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  to  render  technical 
assistance  to  them.  Tlie  FrUeral  Clovern- 
meiit.  by  pyrunudiiig  f-uoh  coastru  tii  ii  in  a 
short  ptTioil  in  coo{)erati<in  with  the  State 
»nd  local  governments,  cuuid  carry  on  an 
Intelligent  public-works  proKram  if  the  need 
for  svich  should  arl.^-  Acttially.  a  syn- 
chronized pnbllc-wt)rk.s  program  cnrrlcd  on 
by  local  and  Stnte  ^overrimeiils,  v.  ah  their 
own  funds.  wotUd  have  su<  h  a  multiplying 
efT:-ct  (III  th  •  fciinoii.y  thit  iho  notd  tor 
>'«leral  aid  would  lie  ct_)n«KUraO!y  decreased 
More  Important,  it  would  pUce  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  economic  fate  uf  the  Nat.ou 
IHieie  It   beUiH^s — In  the  local  communities. 

Strange  that  an  ors;aiiiz;iti;>n  that  has  beta 
the  principal  planner  of  th^m  ;ill  .-hould  new 
be  chart;ed  with  duptlcalinR  the  etforts  of 
other  groups  for  which  It  plantetl  the  seeds. 
The  problems  we  face  are  so  tremen.lous  and 
Ci  mi)li'X  that,  even  if  another  ffrcup  *cie 
coiKerned  with  the  idenllcul  problems,  the 
resu'ts  would  not  overlap  Rather  would  it 
provide  the  necessiry  vtTiftcaiion  or  clarifi- 
cation all  .such  studies  rcf|uire  In  liict,  the 
Board  in  lis  role  as  a  ciranng  hou^e  and 
synthesizer  prevents  duplication  If  the 
President  Is  to  be  ready  with  a  prartUiil  pio- 
gram  of  reron.'itructu.n.  he  must  dopend  on 
some  one  group  to  fainlliaMzc  itsf  U  with  the 
wor'i  of  th'.'  157  and  nuTc  public  and  private 
groupa  currently  intent  (>n  post -war  plans, 
and  tie  together  the  resiilt^s  of  tiicir  wf  rk  *i\ 
a  li\'l(al.  order'v.  and  iniet?riife<l  program. 
The  Planning:  Board  i--  attemptini^  to  do  just 
that  The  B;)ard  no  more  duplicates  the 
work  of  the  various  planninj^  groups  in  the 
Federal  Government  tlun  do  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau find  Civil  S -rvice  Commission  duplicate 
the  bud'^et  and  perhonntl  wuik  m  the  diCfcr- 
cijC  a^ouci^'s.  or  the  work  of  ihe  Approprla- 
tl  n  and  Civil  Service  Commltltes  of  the 
IliULse  and  S<.-ua'e 

Ciiiieldenng  the  chaos  which  would  be 
1  k'ly  to  result  if  the  Frc.siclent  and  Congress 
we.e  unprepared  to  act  Immediately  ou  a 
pi  st-war  pro:,ram  when  the  war  ends.  It  np- 
pc.irs  th.it  Congress  would  be  taking  too  big 
a  u:»k  In  attempting  to  Fswe  one  one-thcu- 
sj  ndth  oi  I  pt-icent  of  the  Presidents  budget 
by  abolishing  tl;e  one  agency  whlh  has 
BlreiKly  proved  itself  and  hiis  the  most  ex- 
perience and  background  in  solving  the  prob- 
leniij  which  conlront  us.  If  Congresij  lu.d  a 
committee  to  study  the«e  prublemF.  as  the 
Bcird  doec  for  the  President,  we  could  expect 
tliat  the  Board  would  work  in  close  harmony 
with  It.  and  t!ie  Nation  wi.uki  not  have  to 
fear  extravagant  delay  while  the  e.xecutlve 
•  nd  legislative  branches  of  the  Ocvernmpnt 
reach  an  agreement  on  how  to  bring  the  Na- 
tion buck  to  a  peacetime  basis. 
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or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAM?  CLARK 

Of  MisKorsi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesda'^/.  March  17  Ut'oisiattve  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9>,  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouil.     Mr.  Pre.si- 
dem.  ill  liie  cuy  oi  St.  Louii  and  Si.  Louis 


County,  con-tituting  the  St.  Louis  mrtro- 
politan  area,  there  has  been  orpianiZv'd 
and  bern  in  operation  during  the  la.st 
year  and  a  h?If  an  organization  known 
a.s  the  Associatf'd  Draft  Boards  of  St. 
Loui.s  and  St.  Louis  County.  This  is  an 
uncfflcial  organization  for  the  compari- 
son of  exnoiionces  and  .suggestions  be- 
tween draft  boards  in  tliat  great  melro- 
pohtun  area.  It  ha.s  rendered  very  con- 
.spicuou.s  service.  It  is  an  unoflicial  body; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  such  organizations 
i;hould  be  official  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  head  of  that  organization  is 
Col.  John  J.  Griffin,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  one 
o;  the  most  outstanding  citizens  of  that 
community.  The  other  day  Colonel 
GrLUn  was  interviewed  by  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  and  gave  out  a  very 
comprehensivf  statement  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  draft  boards  in  that  metro- 
politan area.  IIi.s  critici.snvs  are  in  no 
scn.Ne  captious.  They  are  in  no  .sen.se  in- 
tended to  rellert  on  the  draft  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Selective  Service 
Sy>leni.  but  he  makes  constructive  criti- 
cisms which  might  be  of  benefit  for  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  System.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  .staternen* 
oi'  Cjlonel  Griffin  may  be  printed  in  Uic 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  Uie 
Recx'RD,  a.s  follows: 

UNrTTO  ST.^T^s  Drait  OrririAiji  Ot'citt  to 
Think  Twice  Kefore  OfEN:NG  Their 
MotTHs,  Sri.F.mvE  Service  Chaiuman  Hriie 

Df-LAKES     -'CONSTANTI.T     ClIANCINC     OREEP^ 

C;.T-rrtH  t'p  Local  Boards."  Sats  John  J. 
Osirr  iw-  Complete  Llst  of  CtA.s.siricATiONS 
A>fD  TirziR  Designations  OtJTLiNrj) 
HcavUv    burdened    kx-al    draft    boards    are 
p<?rfarniing  a  ^;icat  and  a  con'cieiniou.s  stiv- 
ice  in  .supply iiii;  men  lor  the  armed  s-er vices 
but    'uuwarranu'd   statements"    from    Wahh- 
lutjton  cfQcialfi  that  add  to  the  wartime  c<  u- 
f  ii:  ion  and  uneasme.'^s  of  the  ciwluui  popula- 
tion do  not    he  p   the   war  eCr.,rt  or  do  they 
make  the  task  cI  the  boards  any  easier.  In  the 
opinion  of  Jt  hn   J    Onffln.  charman  of   the 
Associated  Draft  Boards  of  St    Lcuis  and  St. 
Lcuis  CiUiity. 

"The  recent  ftatement  abi.ut  fathers  was 
mo.st  unfortunate."  he  s<^d  m  an  iuter\iow 
111  which  lie  outlined  current  di.Ut  regula- 
tions, "The  next  day  I  lud  a  long  line  of 
anxiou-s  wives  a  id  fathers  that  ran  from  my 
diik  to  the  sidev.alk,  aU  asking  if  it  were  true 
"Every  time  someone  in  Washington  opt-ns 
his  nutith  and  makes  some  ui.warrunied 
siatement.  the  tame  scene  is  rep«'ared  Ix-Utc 
Virtually  every  draft  Ixja.-d  m  the  country. 
You  d  tliink  tha'  OiQcials  in  the  i)ubl;c  service 
of  the  government  would  have  sense  enoiigh 
Ui  think  twic"e  before  cpetnng  their  uiouchi. " 

A.-  -SAILS     PR  AtTI  (  K 

The  practice  if  Wa.shington  offcials  In  an- 
nouncing charges  in  draft  re^^ulatlors  to  the 
pre.'-s  before  notifying  h  cal  boards  also  drew 
tl>e  flre  of   Oriflin,  who   said: 

"Until  wr»  cot  an  cflicial  dlrectne  from  se- 
lective service  Tendquarter.s.  we  mti«t  crn- 
ttnue  to  operi'f  under  previous  order*;.  Yet 
the  morning  after  a  chnnge  is  announced  in 
Washington,  w-e  pet  a  flock  of  telephone  calls 
and  vi«ltor!«  nf^king  if  It's  true  All  we  can 
tell  th-m  IS  th\t  we  have  not  yet  received 
our  orders,  leaving  many  people  c<  n.sidirnbly 
Irkcd  ever  cur  Ip.ck  of  information.  Then 
tco.  It  adds  to  the  local  board's  work  Every- 
tltie  we  think  we  are  caut^ht  up  some  ccric- 
eycd  ptatenient  comes  cut  of  Washingtcn  and 
we're  right  back  where  we  started." 

NEWS   MOVES   SLOWLY 

Several  days  after  aelective  M'rvlce  head- 
quarters aijuouuced  lu  WajOiingiou  that  men 


38  to  45  yeai-s  old  no  longer  were  to  be  p'fc^^d 

lu  cl.wis  iV  H  but  were  to  be  placiti  in  the  ttj- 
uiar  clasiieii  such  as  I  A.  Ill  A.  and  otieis, 
wr.h  aa  (Hi  ap;-.ci^.citd  to  the  classilicatioii, 
local  bo.irdB  here  .stiU  wire  without  ofllclal 
notiftcat.on  of  the  change 

"We  Just  got  throu.h  clatsifylng  mer  in 
that  group  Into  cla^s  IV  H.  "  Griffin  taid. 
'Now  we  have  to  lo  through  the  l^t  anc  do 
the  whole  thin,;  all  over  again. 

"I  h^i  e  sumeone  in  Wasliington  makes  up 
his  mind  eventually  to  we  will  know  where 
we  stand  and  can  stop  this  cunfus.on  Tliese 
constantly  charging  orders  do  nothing  but 
clutter  the  draft  beards  and  mean  more  work 
for  tlie  ufllccs  and  mere  worry  for  the  nu-u 
Involved." 

LATEST    CHANCE 

Tlic  VLirch  7  araouncemcnt  from  Washing- 
ton th  :t  tliore  iKP  1'  ii^;cr  would  be  a  cl:.s8 
IV-H  adds  JuM  anoLher  stTies  of  letters  ind 
numbers  to  an  alrci.dy  heavily  burdened 
class. licatlon  .»->stem  Here  is  the  prtsent  hst 
of  cla.ssificatiijn!i  aid   ih.'ir  d.-^igiu. t.onh: 

I-A    Available  for  military  service. 

I  A  O  Conscientious  objector  who  bccau.sc 
of  training  and  btlici  is  not  available  for  ctun- 
baiant  duty  but  who  is  available  lor  iioncom- 
balant  ouly 

1  C  Member  ol  land  or  naval  forces  ot  th« 
United  S'a'i  .s 

U-A  A  man  nece.ssary  in  a  civilian  activity 
that  Is  necessary  to  nat.icr.«-l  health.  sai-»iy, 
or  interest,  such  as  public  health,  gaibagf  d.s- 
postal,  etc. 

IN  war  worjc 

II  B  Man  necessary  to  war-production 
proi;ram. 

II  C  .Single  man  deferred  by  reason  of  his 
agricultuial  occupation  or  endeavor. 

III  A  Man  deferrtd  by  reaV)n  of  defje^ri- 
ency  and  not  enpared  m  a  civilian  actn  iiy 
neces.'-;iry  to  war  production. 

Ill  B.  Man  deferred  txjth  by  rea.son  of  de- 
pendency and  activity  necessary  to  war  p.ro- 
ducLion  or  which  is  supporting  the  war  etl  irt. 

III  C.  Man  defenetl  b<  th  by  reason  of  de- 
pendency and  agricultural  occupation  or 
endeavor. 

pi^Lic  omciAi.s 

IV  A  Mr.n  deferred  by  reason  of  ape.  1  «., 
over  4,^  yenr* 

IV  B  Public  ofBcinI  deferred  by  law  nurh 
as  the  Ciovernur  or  a  ^..ite.  a  State  official 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  Stat?,  a 
Member  <'f  Con:'re^s,  e'c, 

IV-C.  Neutral  aliens  requesting  relief  from 
training,  and  alien.-i  not  accej; table  to  th« 
armed  forces 

IV  D.  Mini.ster  of  religion  or  a  divinity  ttu- 
dent 

IV  E  A  conscUntious  objector,  who.  be- 
cause of  training  and  belief,  is  available  for 
neither  combatant  nor  noncombatant  duty; 
usually  asslgntd  to  conscientious  objectors* 
camp. 

IV  F  Physically,  mentally,  or  morally  unfit 
for  military  service. 

onirF.  CATrr.oBiES 

In  addition  to  t!ie  15  cla.«siflcatlona  in*o 
w;.ich  dra'l  reg.strHnis  are  placed,  draft 
boards  have  establislied  4  cate^tories  for  pool- 
ing men  in  tlic  order  in  which  Uiey  Will  be 
calUd 

1.  M?n  subject  to  ImmcdMtr  cnl! 

2  Single  men  w;;h  collateral  ooi)endents. 

3  Married  men  without  children. 
4.  M;uTled  men  with  children 

Thus,  a  single  man  supporting  an  tged 
mother  and  not  en^akjid  m  a  c;\llian  activity 
necessary  to  war  pi  eduction  would  be  cIbssI- 
fied  III  A.  categon,'  2 

TO   NTH   DECREE 

A  m.irrled  man  with  children,  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  an  actnity  iiv-ct&sary  to  war  ftro- 
duction  or  which  Is  supjx:M:ug  the  war  efloit, 
would  be  classified  III  B.  calej:f  ry  4. 

Or  to  c.irry  clasailication  to  the  nth  de^:re« 
under  the  latest  national  Selective  SvTMca 
aunouncvmeni,   a   n^arned   man   between   38 
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■nd  45  years,  with  children,  who  Is  engaged 
In  an  activity  necessary  to  war  production, 
cr  which  is  supporting  the  war  eCTort,  would 
be  classified  III  B  (H),  category  4. 

For  some  months  draft  boards  have  oper- 
Bted  under  a  Slate-wide  pxx)ling  system. 
Grlfnn  said.  Each  board  sends  a  monthly 
report  to  State  headquarters  listing  the  num- 
ber of  registrants  in  each  cla.ssiflcation  and 
each  category.  From  these  f.gurcs,  quotas 
are  e.^tabli.'-hed  for  each  'ooard. 

Under  the  pooling  system,  catepory  1  men 
ere  taken  first,  category  2  men  are  not  taken 
until  all  category  1  men  are  exhausted,  and 
so  on.  For  some  time,  draft  boards  have  been 
taking  from  category  3,  but  so  far  category  4 
lias  been  untouched. 

STATUS  or  fathers 

"Until  we  receive  further  orders,  there  will 
be  no  drafting  of  fathers."  Griffin  said,  "Un- 
der selective  service  regulations,  of  course, 
children  born  after  September  15,  1942,  do  not 
count  toward  such  exemption." 

Not  the  lra.«t  of  the  local  draft  boards 
problems  Is  keepinq  up  with  the  directives 
Bhd  forms  that  come  out  of  national  herd- 
quarters  m  Wa.shington.  Current  regula- 
tions in  a  large,  leather-bound  loose-leaf 
rotrlx)ok  on  Griffins  desk  total  at  least  500 
pages.  Board  members  must  keep  up  as  best 
they  can  with  what  has  been  rescinded  and 
what  has  been  retained. 

For  example,  there  Is  Tran.smittal  Memo- 
randum No.  1.  under  date  of  February  1. 
1943.  Consisting  of  14  printed  pages,  it  Is 
released  under  the  heading  "Subject:  Amend- 
ing local  t>oard  memorandum  No  1,  rescinding 
certain  local  board  releases  and  transmitting 
list  of  local  board  mcmornnda." 
text  of  oxdeb 

It  continues: 

••1.  It  has  become  necessary  to  amend  local 
boaid  memorandum  No.  1  to  change  the  title 
of  this  medium  to  local  boards  from  "local 
board  release'  to  'local  board  memorandum.' 
Accordingly,  previous  local  board  release  No.  1 
Is  amended  in  its  entirety  and  the  title  has 
been  changed  to  local  board  memorandum 
No.  1  Tlie  attached  amended  local  board 
memorandum  No.  1  will  be  substituted  for 
previous  local  b(  ard  release  No    1. 

"2  The  foil  wing  local  board  releases  are 
hereby  rescinded  for  tlie  rtasons  set  forth: 

"(a)  Local  btsard  release  No.  6.  subject: 
Identifying  local  board  of  origin  on  'Order 
for  transferred  man  to  report  for  induction' 
(form  156).  dated  July  15.  1941,  for  the  rea- 
son that  reference  to  the  local  board  of 
ong'n  is  now  included  in  revised  form  156." 
exhausts  alphabet 
And  so  it  continues  from  (a)  to  (7)  and 
Efter  exhausting  the  alphabet,  from  (aa) 
through  (nn). 

The  attached  local  board  memorandum 
No  1.  as  amended  by  LBM  139,  7  27  42,  and 
TM  1.  2  1  43,  contir.ucs  in  this  vein: 

"Change  of  Title:  To  avoid  confusion  with 
news  or  press  releases,  the  title  cf  local  board 
release  is  chuisod  to  local  bo'Ud  memoran- 
dum. Tlic  memorandum  number  will  be  the 
tame  as  the  previous  release  number.  All  lo- 
cal board  releases  will  hereafter  be  referred  to 
as  local  bonrd  memoranda 

"Transmittal  Memo:  Confusion  has  previ- 
ously resulted  from  the  practice  of  amend- 
ing local  board  r'ic«6cs  by  other  Iccal  beard 
relca.'^es.  It  has  been  derided  that  hereafter 
local  board  memoranda  will  be  amended  or 
rescinded  by  transmittal  memo.=  .  Al&o.  a 
table  cf  local"  board  memoranda  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  transnilttr.l  memos.  Transmittal 
memos  should  be  filed  in  their  numerical 
order  following  local  board  memoranda. 
With  this  amended  local  board  memorandum 
No.  1  is  being  tran.'-mitted  transmittal  m.enio 
No.  1  which  rescinds  certain  local  board  mem- 
oranda for  the  rtasons  stated.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  transmittal  memos  to  perform  all 
func  'ons  necessary  In  the  mechanics  of 
keeping    current    the    series    of    local    board 


memoranda  and  fully  explain  and  transmit 
all  changes." 

HISTORICAL  NOTE 

Under  the  signature  cf  Director  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  is  the  following   "Historical  Note." 

"Tills  local  board  memorandum  was  pre- 
viously designated  as  memorandum  to  all 
State  directors  (1-154),  Local  Board  Release 
No  1.  amended  by  Local  Board  Release  No. 
139.  7-27-42." 

Local  draft  boards  also  have  scm.e  73  sepa- 
rate forms,  which  they  use  at  various  times 
a?  the  exigencies  of  the  war  situation  de- 
mand. The  number  of  these  forms  ebbs  and 
flows  as  new  ones  are  added  and  old  ones  are 
abolished.  At  one  time  or  another,  351  sepa- 
rate forms  have  t>een  produced  by  draft  offi- 
cials since  the  Selective  Service  Act  went  into 
effect,  although  the  current  list  totals  73 

In  addition,  boards  receive  occupational 
bulletins  in  which  tlie  status  of  thousands  of 
occupations  as  doper  and  dope  maker  are 
defined  for  the  board's  guidance. 

SEEK   REVISION 

"Some  effort  has  been  made."  Griffin  said, 
"to  get  national  headquarters  to  bring  out  a 
completely  revised  set  of  regulations  in  brief 
form  to  "simplify  the  work  of  local  draft 
boards  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  done" 

Under  present  methods  of  operation,  new 
regulations  are  set  forth  in  directives  that 
indicate  what  portions  of  previous  regula- 
tions have  been  rescinded  or  retained,  mak- 
ing It  necessary  to  constantly  refer  back  to 
what  has  gone  before  and  causing  many 
boards  to  place  conflicting  interpretations 
upon  regulations. 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  establishing  uni- 
form interpretations  of  draft  rules  that  the 
Associated  Draft  Boards  of  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Louis  County  was  organized  last  April. 
Griffin,  who  is  chairman  of  local  board  No.  5, 
was  elected  head  of  the  organization,  but  he 
said  it  is  "an  office  without  portfolio."  since 
the  Selective  Service  Act  makes  no  provision 
for  such  groups. 

MEETS   monthly 

The  39  city  and  county  boards  organized 
voluntarily,  however,  following  complaints 
of  varying  interpretations  of  cases  involving 
parallel  facts.  The  group — probably  the  first 
of  its  kind  In  the  country— meets  monthly 
to  di.scuss  new  regulations,  so  that  It  can 
act  as  a  unit  Instead  of  as  individual  organi- 
zations in  each  ward. 

Griffin  long  has  been  an  outspoken  critic 
cf  firms  that  continued  to  employ  men  of 
draft  age  after  the  Selective  Service  Act  went 
Into  efTect.  He  Is  particularly  critical  of  war 
plants  which  Inaccurately  classify  men  as 
Irreplaceable  In  their  pleas  for  draft  defer- 
ments. 

"Tco  many  war  plants  contend  that  young 
men  without  dependents  and  cf  draft  age, 
cannot  be  replaced  if  they  are  taken  into  the 
Army."  he  said.  "What  they  really  mean  is 
that  they  cannot  be  replaced  at  the  $16  or 
$18  a  week  the  men  are  being  paid." 

I  RIGHT  TO   DEFERMENT 

!  Pointing  out  that  skilled  workers  requiring 
long  years  of  training  have  every  right  to  be 
deferred.   Griffin   declared   that   many   firms, 

I    even  after  selective  service  went  into  effect. 

I  refused  to  hire  men  ovei  45  simply  becatise 
of  their  age. 

Under  present  regulations  no  deferment 
Is  granted  for  longer  than  6  months  to  men 

I  working  In  essential  industries,  insuring  a 
periodical  check  to  make  sure  that  such 
workers'  status  has  not  changed.  In  asking 
for  a  deferment,  employers  must  fill  out 
Form  42A  in  the  case  of  necessary  and  essen- 
tial workers,  sUting  the  worker's  duties,  pay. 
how  long  he  has  been  employed  at  the  task 
he  is  performing,  how  long  it  will  take  to 
train  a  worker  to  replace  him.  what  effort 
has  been  made  to  replace  him  and  where  the 
employer   has   gone   to   find   a   replacement. 

I    Such  workers  are  classified  as  II-B  or  III-B, 


depending  upon  whether  they  are  married  and 
have   cliildren. 

Boards  also  have  been  Instructed  to  classify 
as  III-B  married  men  with  children  who  are 
engaged  in  an  essential  industry,  regardless 
of  their  duties  to  encourage  a  trend  to  essen- 
tial Industries,  thereby  releasing  to  the  armed 
services  single  men  and  married  men  withovit 
children. 

Dtmr   OF  EMPLOYEKS 

Employers  are  ex::ected  to  luit',".te  the  clcs- 
sificaiion  into  III  B  of  married  men  with  chil- 
dren who  may  not  be  lucessary  and  essential 
workers  but  who  wo^k  in  an  essential  indus- 
try, by  filling  out  Form  42B.  although  In  some 
instances  draft  boards  have  made  such  re- 
classification when  the  necessary  information 
was  available  from  other  sources. 

In  cases  where  an  essential  worker  or  a 
married  man  with  children  leaves  his  Job  in 
an  essential  Industry,  both  tlie  employer  and 
the  worker  must  inform  his  draft  board,  since 
the  action  calls  for  reclassification.  Essen- 
tial workers  who  move  from  one  Job  to  an- 
other without  Justification  are  termed  "grass- 
hoppers" and  are  considered  r.pe  material 
for  tilling  quotas  for  military  service,  GriCttn 
said. 

Another  term  not  found  in  select ive-serr- 
Ice  regulations  is  the  "weatherstrip  marriage": 
that  is,  one  contracted  to  avoid  the  draft. 
Post-Pearl  Harbor  marriages  are  not  recog- 
nized by  selective  service,  although  each  case 
is   handled    individually   on    its    merits. 

BACK    TO    FARM 

It  was  Griffin  who  first  pointed  out  that 
adequate  manpower  to  supply  the  shortage 
of  agricultural  labor  could  be  obtained  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  taking  out  of  war 
plants  men  who  have  migrated  to  the  cities 
and  putting  them  back  on  the  farms  from 
which  they  came. 

Mayor  Becker  has  estimated  that  some 
45.000  more  persons  than  are  needed  In  the 
St.  Louis  war  area,  many  of  them  farmers, 
could  easily  be  rationed  to  the  farms  to  solve 
the  agricultural  shortage.  Their  places  here 
could  easily  be  filled  from  the  untapped  labor 
reservoir  of  women,  married  men  with  chil- 
dren, and  men  beyond  military  age,  he  de- 
clared. 

An  agricultural  worker  who  moves  from 
the  farm  to  a  war  plant,  forfeits  his  II-C  or 
III-C  draft  classification  and  becomes  poten- 
tial I-A  material,  but  the  difficulty  of  catch- 
ing up  with  such  migrants  is  that  local  boards 
have  Jurisdiction  only  over  the  men  In  their 
district,  and  State  selective-service  head- 
quarters have  jurisdiction  only  over  the  men 
m  their  State. 

"If  a  war  plant  in  St.  Louis  sends  a  letter 
to  a  draft  board  in  'Sleepy  Gap,'  Ark.,  saying 
that  John  Jones  is  a  keyman  necessary  to 
the  war  effort,  chances  are  that  the  board 
will   grant   him   a    deferment,"   Grlffln   said. 

"The  board  might  recall  that  John  Jones 
wasn't  much  good  while  he  was  around 
'Sleepv  Gap,'  but  when  they  get  a  letter  from 
a  big  firm  In  St.  Louis  telling  how  Important 
he  is.  they're  ready  to  put  a  tablet  on  tb» 
courthouse  wall  In  his  honor." 


Tribute  to  Frank  L.  Yates 


REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vrmcnfiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday afternoon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  the   Senate  the 
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name  of  Hon.  Prank  L.  Yates,  of  West 
Virginia,  to  become  A^oisLant  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States.  Tliis 
selection  i.s  pleasing  to  me.  Mr.  Yates 
is  a  citizen  of  Jeflferson  County,  in  the 
district  I  repre.sent.  I  have  enjoyed  his 
friendship  for  many  year.s.  The  rea.son 
I  ri.se  at  this  time  is  because  I  know  there 
are  .scores  of  other  Members  In  this 
Hoasp  who  have  known  Mr.  Yates 
through  liis  duties  at  the  Comptroller's 
office,  over  a  long  p«^riod  of  years,  and 
they  have  known  of  his  work  favorably. 
IW.  beuan  hi.s  duties  there  when  the 
agency  was  created  in  1921,  and  has 
worked  his  way  up  and  up  and  up,  under 
Ml-.  McCarl.  under  Mr.  Brown,  and  now 
under  our  former  collea^iue.  Mr.  Warren. 
I  think  these  f:mployees  in  Government 
service  can  point  to  this  recognition  of 
long  service  and  ability.  We  rightly  see 
a  career  commended. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  he  i.s  faithfully 
rewarded  for  hLs  endeavor.  Thi.s  action 
can  .serve  a.s  an  inientive  to  others. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes. 

Mr.  COX.  Just  to  add  my  endor.se- 
ment  to  what  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  has  .said,  Mr.  Yales  is  a  valu- 
able public  .servant. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  that 
expression  from  tiie  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  join  In  this  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  performed  splendid 
service. 

[Pi-om   the   Wa^htiigton  Star) 

raAIfK  L.  T.\TES  NAMED  CHIET  ASSISTANT  TO 
COMPTKOl-LER  GEN£aAL-  NOMIffEE  BOSK  IN 
CNITFD  STATBS  SKRVICE  J-ROM  CL£KX — 8UC- 
CZKBS     EIXIOTT 

Frank  I,  Y«tes.  attornev-confeiee  In  the 
ofBc«  of  the  Comptroller  Oent'ral,  today  was 
nominHted  to  be  Asi,:sta!it  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, succeeding  Richard  N  Elliott,  who  rctlrea 
April  30. 

Mr.  Yates,  49,  entered  the  Oovernment 
■ervlce  h3  a  tiaims-settllng  clerk  In  the  office 
of  the  auditor  for  tlie  War  Department.  Oc- 
tober 1,  1»19.  and  went  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  wljen  that  aucney  wa.s  est.ib- 
llshed  July  1.  1921  He  served  is  Rttorney, 
■pccial  astii.K'.'int .  pr-.d  at t(irr.('v-conferee  under 
John  R  NfcCarl.  the  flrst  Comptroller  Gen- 
erai.  and  later  as  attorney-conferee  under 
Mr.  McCarls  successors,  Fred  H  Brown  and 
Lindsay  C    Warren,  the  Incumbent. 

The  new  post  Is  of  15  years'  tenure  and 
pays  $9  OoO. 

Mr.  Yttes.  who  !.s  widely  known  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  ia  a  native  oi  Kabletown.  W  Va. 
He  waa  born  January  23.  1894.  and  received 
hia  early  education  in  the  grade  schools  and 
Shepherd  College,  tlie  btate  preparatory 
school.  Hp  studied  for  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree at  West  VuTitiiiia  University,  and  took 
his  law  course  at  George  Washii.gton  Uni- 
versity, being  graduated  in  1922.  During  the 
World  War  he  wp.s  a  commts.«ilonpd  officer  In 
the  FoVty-ftfth  InJaiitry.  aiid  ali:o  was  ad- 
jutant of  the  Ninth  Division. 

Mr.  Yates  Is  niBrrted  and  resides  at  4628 
Re-'.ervolr  Road  NW.  His  wife  Is  the  formrr 
Alice  Hume  Cooke,  daughter  oX  the  late  Rev- 
erend Thomas  WorthiURton  Cooke,  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  CUurch  of  the  A*c<  n^lon,  and 
Mrs.  Cooke.  He  Is  a  nicnibi  r  and  former 
national  prertd^nt  of  Siifwi;*  Nu  Fraternity 
and  also  la  n  member  of  Pbl  Alpha  Delta 
Legal  Fraternity.  He  formerly  served  ou  the 
board  of  the  Congreasloual  Club. 

Mr.  Tates.  a  Democrat,  succeeds  a  Repub- 
lican.   Mr.  SUlott.  a  former  Member  of  Cou- 


gress  from  Indiana,  Is  retiring  on  reaching 
th.»  statutory  age  of  70. 

Comptroller  General  Warren,  who  Is  con- 
fined to  his  home  by  illness,  expressed  warm 
approval  when  advised  of  Mr.  Yates'  nomina- 
tion, describing  him  a.s  a  "splendid  co- 
worker." 


Alleged  Waste  ef  EnxcrgcBcy  Food 
Supplies  at  Nome,  Alaska 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATZ    FROM     ALASKJk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaki'r.  several 
days  ago  a  new.spapei  article,  flrst  car- 
ried in  the  Seattle  Po.st-Intelligencer  and 
later  in  other  newspapers  in  the  Unittd 
States,  alleged  that  a  considerable  waste 
of  emergency  footl  supphe.s  hi'd  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Nome.  Ala.ska.  The  article, 
on  its  face,  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost 
entirely  fiction,  but,  nevertheless.  I  made 
several  inquiries,  among  them  at  the 
ofllce  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  I  now  a.<^k  unanimous  consent  to 
ia>ert  in  the  Recobd  a>  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  letter,  dated  March  15,  ad- 
dres.sed  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Dtle^ate  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  DlmondI? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follow.'^: 

Thjc  Skcrct^rt  or  the  lNrKai()R. 

Wustitngtcyn.  March   IS,  1943. 
Hon.  Anthony   J.  Dimond, 

H'^usf  of  R-'prr<!entative.i. 

Mt  DsAii  Ma.  Dimond:  In  reeponse  to  your 
letter  and  teleplione  call  of  March  li.  I  give 
you  the  f.icts  in  regard  to  the  eiii«rgen<  y  lood 
supplies  for  northern  and  western  Alasku 
reierr»«.l  to  in  an  article  wUich  appeuretj 
In  the  Seattle  Post-Intelh^encer  of  March  6 
and  which  bns  been  quoted  In  dkpatches  by 
the  United  Pre.ss  and  the  As-sociated  Pre«. 
The  facts  from  our  records  as  compared  wiih 
the  alleLTStlons  are  as  follows: 

The  qviantitits  landed  at  Nome  were — 
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No  pears,  sahici  oil,  or  vinegar  were  dis- 
charged at  Nome  No  sjilmon  was  sent  to 
NiLiato  or  any  other  puUii,  along  the  lower 
Yukon  River. 

There  were  162  tons  of  butter  landed  at 
N  >nie,  the  greater  piirt  of  which  was  im- 
mediately put  into  storage  at  Lonieii  Com- 
mercial Co. '9  warehouse.  A  small  portion 
was  temporarily  stacked  on  the  platform  out- 
Bide  of  the  warehouse  pending  such  time  us 
the  commodltiee  could  be  shiited  to  make 
room  for  it  iu  tii«  warehouM. 


The  article  states  that  Alaskans  say  th» 
quantity  of  f(X)d  shipped  was  not  needed.  It 
was  needed  In  the  same  sense  that  emergency 
food  In  a  nlaiie  Is  needed.  It  Is  there  to  f  ro- 
vlde  aga.iat  an  emenrency  and  to  prevent 
the  pcsslblllty  of  hardship  and  ?tarvaricn 
should  the  norma!  means  of  transportation 
or  supply  be  cut  cfT  by  enemy  action  or  by 
disaster  of  any  kind  T5ie  supply  of  food  at 
Nome  W.18  not  fcr  the  400  people  of  Wf  m© 
alone  but  fcr  the  civilian  population  of  7  lnrt;e 
districts  of  western  and  northern  Alaska 
wh:ch  are  normally  cut  off  from  the  sourer  nf 
supply  for  9  months  of  the  year  becr.u«-e  of 
natural  weather  cordltlons  The  food  wrs 
ordered  by  the  Washin>?t<  n  office  of  the  Ci'MI- 
lan  Food  Reserve  bv  M:  Paul  W  Ctordnn  ▼ho 
Is  thi;rouj.'hly  familiar  wuh  Alaska,  and  he 
Ktorm-^  of  the  food  woa  supervised  by  ^l4r. 
H.-u-old  W.  Snell,  of  the  Alaska  P^iHiuad.  vh  -^« 
cxjjenenre  in  Ala-^ka  extends  over  the  p;v;t  10 
years,  and  who  sptut  over  3  months  in  Alaj  ka 
In  immeci.ato  charge  of  the  operations.  All 
of  the  supplies  requiring  warm  suirage  w  -re 
placed  lu  that  type  of  storage,  and  tlio**  re- 
quiring only  dry  .sturiiKe  were  placed  lu  liui  d- 
ln;:;s  meeting  that  requirement 

Tlie  food  reserve  is  a  Joke  p:-obably  only 
to  tho.-.e  who  are  unfamiwui-  With  all  of  the 
details  and  who  have  bciitved  the  c.iuajd* 
which  have  been  circulated  by  people  ignor- 
ant of  the  true  situation  and  puipoae.  To  ail 
those  luiderstaudiiig  people  in  ALatka  who 
of  necessity  must  remain  in  remote  and 
threatened  places  throughout  the  lQn«  w.n- 
ter  the  emergency  food  supplies  are  looked, 
upon  as  a  foresighted  project. 

In  Gulcna.  also  mentioned  In  the  story,  all 
food  requiring  warm  storage  was  placed  la 
heated  quarters.  Because  of  lack  of  stor;  ge 
.spice  the  food  requiring  dry  storage  v  as 
sto;ed  under  taipa\ilai.  a  practice  that  is  not 
unusual  at  this  time  with  the  Army  and 
other  organizations 

It  la  unfcrtunate  that  such  misinfornia- 
tlon  as  that  appearing  in  the  Po»(t-lnte  11- 
gcncer  should  have  received  such  wide  emu- 
lation and  should  have  caui.ed  vuu  and  oilier 
Members  of  Ccngret>.s  .so  ram  h  unneces.viry 
work  answtnng  inquiries  brouglit  about  by 
newspaper  readers  believing  all  that  is  re- 
ported by  the  press. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  see  t  i  It 
that  tlie  true  facts  ui  regard  to  tills  matter 
are  brought  out. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HAaoLD  L     Icjces. 
Secretary  uj   the  J  Ulterior. 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  \^ hen  the 
further  information  that  I  have  a.«;ked 
for  is  rrcrivt'd.  I  expptt  to  a."^k  pornii.s.sion 
to  again  addres.s  the  Hou.se  on  this  sub- 
J;rt,  becau.sp  from  all  of  the  facts  that 
have  come  to  me  up  to  dale  and  from  ray 
own  knowledge  of  conditions  at  Nome, 
Ala.ska,  I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  at 
least  tliat  the  article  is  substantially,  if 
not  entirely,  without  foundation  in  fa:t. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Membfrs 
to  the  discrepancies  between  the  figures 
given  in  the  new.<:papcr  article  as  to  tlie 
quantities  of  food  sent  to  Nome  and  tJie 
actual  quantities  landed  at  Nome  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  Uie  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Not  only  did  the  writer 
of  the  article  grro.ssly  exagperat^*  tlie 
quantities  and  the  t.\T>es  of  supplies  act  i- 
ally  di-scharged  at  Nome  but  he  listed  is 
having  been  discharged  there  5.160  gal- 
lons of  vinegar.  78  tons  of  salad  oil.  and 
70  tons  of  pears,  whereas  no  amoa.it 
whatever  of  these  particular  prtxlucts 
was  landed  at  Nome.  He  also  recit-.'d 
the  sending  of  150  ca.ses  of  salmon  to 
Nulato  when  the  fact  is  that  no  shipment 
of  salmon  in  any  quantity  was  sent  to 
that  place.   It  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
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that  such  errors  are  a  result  of  gross 
carelessness  or,  as  .seems  more  likely,  de- 
liberate resort  to  fiction. 

Th.e  writer  specifically  tell.'^  of  the  loss 
of  butter  at  Nome  throuph  the  bursting 
of  the  barrel.s  in  which  the  butter  was 
packed.  Even  if  every  barrel  containing 
butter  had  actually  burst,  as  described 
by  the  writer,  the  butter  Itself  in  the 
winter  climate  of  Nome  would  be  just  as 
fresh  and  pood  now  as  it  was  when  it 
came  there.  Nome  is  only  about  100 
miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the 
ordinary  winter  temperature,  although 
not  severe,  is  well  below  the  freezing 
point.  There  are  enough  civilians  and 
troops  in  that  area  to  use  up  iny  butter 
that  may  be  subject  to  deterioration 
witl^out  the  lo.ss  of  a  single  pound. 

The  plan  of  sending  supplies  to  Ala.ska, 
the  Hawaiian  Island.^,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  I.slands  was  the  result  of  the 
wi.se  and  sound  judgment  of  Congress 
and  the  pdministration.  The  acts  au- 
thorizing the  supplying  of  the  Territories 
and  possession.*;,  and  making  the  appro- 
priation therefor,  were  pa.ssed  shortly 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  No  one  can  yet  be 
certain  that  traffic  between  the  States 
and  Alaska  will  not  be  interrupted  for 
considerable  periods  of  time.  Our  ex- 
perience in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
should  be  sufficient  warning  against  over- 
confidence.  I  know,  positively,  that  the 
people  of  Alaska  welcomed  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  sending  stocks  of 
emergency  supplies  to  Ala.ska  and  storing 
them  there.  Not  a  single  resident  of 
Alaska,  to  my  knowledge,  has  expressed 
anything  but  commendation  and  grati- 
tude for  what  has  thus  been  done.  If 
there  has  been  any  waste  of  such  sup- 
plies, which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve, no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
suggest  any  such  thing  to  me.  Under 
the  impulse  of  the  maxim,  "False  in  one. 
false  in  all."  I  am  at  this  moment  per- 
suaded that  there  was  no  waste. 


Workers'  Ideai  Help  Lick  the  Axis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  a  most  inter- 
esting and  encouraging  article  written  by 
Don  Wharton  and  reprinted  in  the  Read- 
er's Digest  from  Factory  Management 
and  Maintenance.  Men  on  the  job  have 
more  to  contribute  to  improvement  of 
methods  of  production  than  any  other 
group. 

WORKERS'   laFAS    HELP  LICK   THE   AXIS 

(By  Den  Wharton) 
Otir  war-production  effort  Is  now  calling 
upon  the  brains,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of 
those  who  work  at  the  bench  and  the  lathe 
In  every  branch  of  American  industry.  Ideas 
fcl;pp-d  by  workers  into  sugge  tion  boxes  are 
cutting  corners  and  speeding  production. 


When  Joint  labor-raanagement  commit- 
tees were  set  up  last  spring.  Donald  Nelson 
asked  companies  with  war  contrac',6  to  coax 
more  ideas  from  the  rank  and  file  The  re- 
sult   Is   something    to   make   ycur   eyes   pep. 

At  the  Consolidated  airplane  factory  on 
the  wtst  coast,  employees'  ideas  have  saved 
300.000  man-hours  In  6  months — the  equiv- 
alent of  several  four-motored  Consolldn*ed 
B-24  bombers.  Boeing  workers'  6Ugt;estions 
are  saving  60  man-hours  on  every  Flying 
Fortress  At  General  Motors  war  plants  31,- 
777  ideas  were  submitted  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, so  many  of  them  good  that  one  new 
Idea  was  put  to  work  every  45  minutes. 
Akron  rubber  workers  contributed  7,oao  sug- 
gestions, one  cut  of  every  three  of  which 
ea.-ned  some  employee  a  cash  reward 

Prior  to  last  January.  D  E  Holrres  was 
selling  cars,  and  when  his  job  was  knocked 
out  from  ur.der  him  he  became  an  enf.-ine  in- 
fp?ctor  in  the  Packard  factory.  He  turned  in 
one  sufzgestion  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
production  of  an  extra  Rolls-Royce  engine 
every  month 

A  Boeing  workman.  B  E.  Rf-yno'ds.  contrib- 
uted an  idea  so  valuable  that  authorities  p.r- 
mit  nothing  to  be  told  about  it  e.xccpt  that 
it  will  result  In  a  change  of  design  in  the 
Flying  Fortress. 

In  2  months  the  suggestions  turned  In  nt 
the  Republic  airplane  plant  saved  20C  hours" 
work  on  every  plane 

An  employee  of  one  of  the  automobile 
plants  which  makes  aircraft  engine^s  got  to 
worrying  about  the  inner  surfaces  of  drilled 
oil  lines  Dirt  or  pieces  of  metal  left  in  thc>m 
misht  stop  the  oil  flow  and  v.reck  the  en;ine 
In  the  m'd."-t  of  combat  He  had  reac  of  the 
bronchoscope,  with  which  surgeons  explore 
children's  lungs  for  obstructions.  He  tried 
one  out  on  the  oil  lines,  and  it  worked. 

Chr.rlcs  Mayer,  of  the  B  F.  Goodrich  Co..  in 
Akron,  was  timid  about  submitting  ideas.  "1 
was  afra:d  they'd  think  I  was  trying  to  run 
the  company,"  he  said  But  when  he  found 
out  how  eager  for  suggestions  the  manage- 
ment really  was  he  began  to  spaik,  and  his 
15  u.'^able  ideas  have  brought  him  from  $5  to 
$150  each  Once  when  Mayer  needed  money 
lor  a  minor  operation  he  deliberately  thought 
up  an  idea  which  he  guessed  would  be  worth 
f25     The  company  gave  him  $250  for  It 

Two  years  ago  Thomas  Grady,  mechanic, 
got  a  job  at  Pratt  &  Whitney,  in  Hartford, 
screwing  nuta  at  an  angle  onto  the  cylinders 
of  airplane  engines  His  wrench  often 
slipped,  ruining  material  into  which  hours  of 
work  had  gone.  This  made  Grady  so  mad  that 
he  became  one  of  America's  most  important 
authors  What  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  a 
scrap  of  paper  was  a  suggestion  for  a  new  type 
of  wrench  which  would  not  slip.  Grady  s 
new  wrench  works  so  well  that  it  saves  3  4 
hours  on  every  engine  of  that  type.  Grady 
v.as  given  a  War  bond  and  a  better  Job.  Be- 
fore the  war  Is  over  his  wrench  may  be  found 
In  aircraft  plants  and  air  bases  evcry^^'here 

The  N  tlon's  largest  maker  of  shells  Is 
the  Budd  Wheel  Co.  Every  shell  it  turns  out 
has  to  be  covered  with  paint  except  for 
three  little  spots  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp. 
Small  pieces  of  paper  were  being  pasted  on 
and  removed  after  the  paint  dried.  Elmer 
De  View  kept  thinking  of  the  time  spent  in 
pasting  on  and  taking  off  thousands  of 
pieces  of  paper  every  day.  Why  not  stick 
three  magnets  to  the  shell,  spray  on  the  paint, 
and  later  strip  the  magnets  off  with  a  sweep 
of  the    hand?     It  worked. 

In  plant  after  plant  one  hears  of  work- 
ers who  become  so  Interested  in  developing 
new  Ideas  that  they  work  on  them  at  home, 
sometimes  In  their  own  little  machine  shops. 

Many  women  employees  are  as  ingenious 
as  the  men.  One  of  the  New  Jersey  Westing- 
house  plants  makes  sealed-beam  headlamps 
for  war  planes.  When  these  headlamps 
came  out  of  the  annealing  furnace  they 
were  so  hot  that  workers,  in  spite  ol  asbestos 


gloves,  occasionally  got  burned.  The  com- 
pany nurse,  Elizabeth  Melster,  with  tie  help 
of  the  foreman,  rigged  up  a  rubber  tube 
which  pours  cold  air  into  the  worker's  asbes- 
tos gloves.  Thanks  to  her,  there  are  no 
more  burns,  prodviction  has  speeded  up, 
breakage  has  been  reduced  A  better  prod- 
uct Is  obtained,  too.  for  the  cold  airstream 
permits  the  vise  of  temperatures  100  degrees 
higher   than    before. 

Another  young  Westinghouse  worker,  Julia 
Hrcbenak,  operated  a  spectroscope  machine 
whlrh  used  pointed  carbon  rods.  They  had 
to  be  kept  sharp,  and  that  required  latxjrlous 
filing.  Miss  Hrebenak  said:  "Why  couldn't 
we  sharpen  them  with  a  pencil  sharpener?" 
She  wa.*^  ripht 

This  suggestion  system  is  a  safety  valve  for 
prcusl"g  and  friction;  It  makes  workers  re- 
tilize  that  they  are  important  and  that  the 
company  wr.nts  to  hear  from  them.  Men 
who  get  the  idea  habit  think  more  construc- 
tively about  their  jobs,  understand  their 
machines  better,  and  become  more  skillful 
v,-orkmen  One  company  reports  that  70  per- 
cent of  those  promoted  to  foremen  last  year 
were  workers  who  had  turned  In  suggestions. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents 
what  an  Idea  Is  worth  Most  companies  feel 
that  the  wells  of  workers'  Imagination  won't 
gu^h  unless  properly  pr:med  (Top  gusher, 
by  the  way.  Is  probably  29-year-old  Ed  Bran- 
nagan  of  Westinghouse.  with  $2,580  for  330 
accepted  Ideas.)  If  payments  are  too  large, 
there  Is  danger  that  employees  will  neglect 
their  work  and  spend  their  time  thinking  up 
prize-winning  Ideas. 

When  the  Packard  Motor  Co.  set  up  Its 
suggestion  system  last  spring,  labor  and  man- 
agement talked  It  over  and  decided  not  to 
give  cash  prizes.  Management  agreed  to  let 
workers  retain  patent  rights  (if  any),  and 
labor  asked  for  nothing  more  Both  knew 
that  the  main  thing  was  increased  produc- 
tion The  response  of  Packard  workers  was 
beyond  all  expectation — 6.475  suggestions  in 
6  months.  To  those  who  have  submitted  a 
usable  idea  the  plant  gives  a  coveted  em- 
blem— a  little  pair  of  wings  costing  about 
20  cents — and  646  Packard  workers  now  wear 
wings.  Of  the  flrst  84  certificates  for  in- 
dividual production  merit  given  by  the  War 
Production  Board— that's  the  first  84  for  the 
whole  country — 20  went  to  Packard  em- 
ployees. 


Post-War  Immigration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1943 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Robert  Moses  wrote  a  splendid  article. 
What  To  Do  About  Post-War  Immigra- 
tion, which  appeared  in  the  March  issue 
;  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  Under  leave  to 
I  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Including  the 
article  by  Mr.  Moses.  I  am  also  includ- 
ing an  editorial  appearing  in  the  March 
12  issue  of  the  Jewish  Examiner,  which 
takes  Mr.  Moses  to  task  for  being  guilty 
of  unholy  patriotism.  Mr.  Hoses,  like 
80  percent  of  the  native-born  American 
citizens,  feels  that  we  should  tighten  our 
immigration  laws  and  further  restrict 
the  influx  of  people  into  this  coimtry.  If 
history  repeats,  we  will  have  a  tempo- 
rary economic  recession  for  6  montlis  to 
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fi^c  or  immigrants  who   I       How  painfully  sardonic  that  a  man  whose  I  want  today  to_  say  that  I  bf jieye   U»t 
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a  year  after  the  cessation  of  the  present 

h^JitiUtics,  followt^d  by  a  year  or  two 
oi  prosperity  and  lh»  n  a  st-rjoui.  business 
depres.^.on  \v:II  follow.  We  will  have  rrul- 
lions  of  our  dwn  (•:tjz:»ns  out  uf  work  who  ' 
Rhouid  b<'  insured  full  traplovin*  nt  at  all 
timep  before  we  let  another  person  enter 
our  eounti-y  to  worlc  I  coir.mriid  both 
articles  to  your  attentioa  and  let  you  de- 
cide whether  or  n^t  it  i*  unholy  to  be 
p«iriotie 

Hie  articleti  follow. 

I  Fiom  the  Re-ad^r'B  DtfMt  of  March  1>431 

What  To  Do  About   Post-War  Immigration 

(By  Robert  Mi  f-cs) 

In  <llscu».^u.)n  of  post-war  pliins.  immigra- 
tiosi  recfiVt's  lu  share  of  iitientiou  Ii  is  o.ie 
of  cur  BB<a-t  nci:l»-li  [)^tiblt■ul.^  liicre  is 
•nil  au  en»rna)t>»  uinouni  of  aiis.iua:  ni.- 
tioo  "Qd  •ei»fcitJV*iu'tf«  on  vine  >.ib,ett.  Cfii 
p«Hjp'.«  who  I.J1  UiUik  k)^.  al.y  aLout  other 
raii'jeTN  beruni^  eckotiouai  alx<ut  this  o:-.e. 
Powerful  oif:aiilz.a»on«.  *■  .i>e«,-iaUy  rv?li::ioue 
gruupB  utK>v.'  lioii^'ty  a'.id  uuj-ntitfui  -s  cud- 
lioi  l«  q\ieitHjL.<M.  buve  aireacH  gr  ue  en 
reoord  wiUi  ret-Xutlons  eudureiiig  a  p.t.^rata 
of  more  or  iebu  uuresUicied  uiuu:^rai*o«i 
aJiet  Uie  uur 

For  exuni^ie.  the  Ferteral  Cjulc  1  of 
Cliu;ch.^  of  CUrjst  in  Anier.ca  aU<  p.iU  tiiis 
pli>ak  III  Warcti  of  liu>t  year 

"Ail  reeu  siiould  be  free  to  move  orex  tl>€ 
curtaoe  ot  the  eartb  ui-dcr  ic tenia c^oxial 
a<ireement.  in  search  of  tbe  fuik.st  oppor- 
tunity for  poreozml  cbEvcicptoent. " 

The  CoaaxnohWval.  a  CafhiJ.c  journal,  re- 
cently mki 

"CKir  po«itiun  U  Ui.it  i^e  wiwie  tbeory  ol 
cxcJuMLcu  la  inde'.ewt.'S.e  tuul  that  men  and 
w.^M't.  altuuk.  h.twc  ihc  ri;.lit  Ui  90  anywlicrc 
In  iJ*^  V  crltl  « !  1-  »»  thrj  ciin  Had  work" 

Uu  Liu  qut  .1  :i  f  a>'UIlc  Jniini*;rauca» 
M:«  EM  ui:Li  I'.'^u  I  I  fcuid  in  Uif  New  Itc- 
p'a.i.<lu'  iM  ly  11    i    i-  I 

•J  tkiubt  vft  \  mui  ti  if  uft«r  tl.i .  uux  U 
OV«i-  wc  L-aii  tJ;Ui  .'v-ui  .*ii  •uu'JUg  il '•  J.' -p^ca 
of  Aiurop*    Li»*  Ncu    fc-a;     iu^    tli;-  Pal   La  .  " 

burvt-y  Ci*pli*c.  »h;<;ii  leprcctiiU  aoc^ 
Wiirkt-n.  kai'l  <lkUy  iV4.2i 

■  TiM*  whoi«  uiu-  enU;r;>n»e  rtnts  upiio  tlie 
hyp"'-he*to'— »Uich  ha«  h-w  biCAiiuf  a  cleanju- 
Btratcd  fact — that  the  nations*  of  the  wurM 
are  bound  together  by  such  ties  of  common 
Inlercsi  and  rommon  htimanlty  that  national 
Isolation  18  tnipossihlc  " 

Althou'Ji  a  respecuibie  body  of  church 
people  and  lib«  r.ils  wunt  uholciale  postwar 
Imml^ation.  sentiment  In  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  Is  oppoMd  to  Ub- 
erallzint;  the  quotr.i.  Amon;.!  bills  now  ready 
for  Introduction  to  further  limit  Immigration 
are:  Ore  to  cut  tlie  exlKtln*  quotas  to  one- 
third.  Rnotlier  to  mi  Immlpration  entirely  for 
5  c  r  10  ye.srs  or  until  our  own  do!ne^t;c  em- 
pk>ycne(il  proWeiu  it*  sfiUed.  aud  a  third  to 
chaiiis'P  the  syLt^^m  w.)  tli.it  quotas  are  based 
on  race  rather  than  nauonaiity  If  I  have 
gijjed  cofrocUy  the  temper  ol  the  country, 
and  partlc\tlar'.y  of  CMrwrvnttve*  who  are  fce- 
comlnf^  more  artkrulaie  evtr.  wheit.  tiic  me.as- 
UTta  which  prop/:j«ie  to  cut  quota.s  have  a 
better  chi»nc-  uii  a  showdown  than  tiKjse 
which  W'.niid  liber,  liie  tiirai 

Tlie  simple  UuUi  i.s  that  we  are  fully  as 
lli>eral  la  our  uij;u;?ralAon  law*  ms  any  other 
gieui  nat-oa.  Cons.der,  for  exauipTe.  Great 
Britain  and  her  c  'lonie?  No  alien  can  enter 
in!»  United  Klni'dom  to  ply  a  trade  or  prac- 
tlc*  a  pr<»fe' sion  wlUiout  a  special  permit 
from  the  Muustrj-  of  Labor  Tlu^  number  ol 
persons  eaitenng  Canada  yearly  from  o^her 
than  the  United  States,  the  Un.led  iLui^dom 
and  Uhe  British  donUiia-ius  13  iiei;hgible.  Cau- 
dKlates  from  continental  Eur.  pe  are  nut 
wanted  and  get  in  only  In  email  numbers 
a.s  Independent  farmers  Ninety  percent  ct 
tbe  populatioB  of  Australia  is  Britibh.  Bcot- 


tl^^h  In.sh  and  V^clsh.  Tliere  Is  not  the  re- 
motest reR«ton  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
any  chanire  ir\  Bentiment  throughout  the 
British  Commonwealth  on  thin  Bub)ect 

A  ereat  deril  f)r  nonsen.^  has  been  talked 
about  the  etT«^t  af  tl.e  reisTnetlonf  on  linmi- 
EriinT>  both  bef're  fnd  ence  the  bei'innm? 
of  the  S?eon(1  World  War  Between  1L«1  and 
1940.  528  4^1  immK?ruiUK  w.'re  admitted, 
rmighly  one-etgnth  ol  the  number  who  en- 
tered In  the  pre vioiws  deos<le  In  1941  ap- 
proximst^ly  5fi 'IOO  entfr^-rl  nnd  in  m42  ho- 
pr(«ximar*}y  l;90;iO  CHtholus  Piot^t-tanh. 
and  Je».-s  were  adnilfed  L.  ciiU^*-  thty  v.»r^ 
from  Gr^at  Britain.  Germany,  Italy,  or  els"- 
wheie.  w.thcut  referenre  to  rphp:on  The 
tU^ry  that  thet'e  was  diarrtmhanon  a(?ai:.st 
J.^-.vs  has  nothing  to  support  It  As  a  matter 
of  f:;rt,  brtweeii  19;;i  a!id  ir»:2  33  percent  of 
a'.l  tminr'ratits  weie  JfWb.  and  in  IB  «  and 
1B40.  w  th  the  rise  of  Hitler  terrorism.  52  per- 
cent of  all  Icim-K.ant.-  landine;  here  were  a< 
thtfi  stock 

8lMec  1929  Imit.i  r  twiu  has  been  limited  to 
160.1  00  a  yi.T- — each  if  m  1  .vms  a  ftx:Kl 
cuota.  Yet  the  le 'al  qu  );!s  h:  >e  never  been 
filed  Thre  r :  ■  v.w.iw  nnd  A  K'r:a  ml'ht 
have  sent  «-  278. tOO  ber»''fn  l^il^l  and  1940. 
bxrt  actuary  s-nt  xxf^  onlv  12:i  000  Ir.»l«r«d 
mi-'ht  hove  sent  us  178'  i>  hut  contr.but^d 
only  31000.  Italy,  uilh  a  <. u.^ia  ot  6;e  Oi.J. 
shinped  us  only  3JX)C0  ntKt  lo.a:irl.  wh  ch  wvs 
entiMed  to  ee"d  65  7 ''0.  K<-ii'  m  iyjix.  oj'y 
T: ii:0  In  irtS  Cier.:mn\  «••  '  r-.i  tria»ent  in 
ICO'X)  ir<-K  thnii  thcr  cu  i.i  t  .«ni-h  in  19  1» 
i»nfl  irW)  t.<%'f>'ber  thcT  >-^  i  •  'vl  tiie  ouoia 
In  B*  Tie  \'f::v*  foimT  iinu  K:.int»  returuing 
to  tlif  r  r  five  counries  acti'ally  mKmm6»A 
tivs-  arnv':iK 

Vi'Yw  under  the  c  Ire  u  met  a  Dees,  forre  a 
rl  '  ('11  on  this  tw-iuf?  Why  prTpi'fe 
ai.  .1  .(.ni'-nw  »  hlrh  canno'  aid  ut-  in  Mie  ^*t 
an^l  j»urely  will  not  mai'e  f^it  a  b»t  ♦•r  j**^"  > 
Tho«»e  who  tnilrt  that  m  r  slvioM  fjr  f r^ « 
to  moreover  Ih'  surfac**  oFf  'h  'iir'n  in  iteorrh 
of  work  end  opix)rtoni'y  cant  -.^  .n  thi*  ar,-  1- 
metJt  In  »he  United  Siai-*  w'»h  ttir  p».»p> 
Who  inhabit  It  ivow  An  i.n  liltirr  .it«-  obJ«^t,v« 
far  oir  on  the  hf»nzon  it  Is  ptop^rty  th*-  <r  n- 
oern  of  nil  i<1'alijrt«(  u  they  will  o-ily  cotrede 
that  proerefB  in  ths  dlrr^tKm  i«  slow  tmd 
that  our  people  will  not  be  *hlpp  d  or  drl'.'^n 
b<  .ond  th- Ir  cnvict  iojm.  and  the'.r  stren 'th 
Tic  Ain>'riOP.n  {x-opt'-  Hr<  i)r<*va'''<l  ^<'  maKe 
(H'fiat  sacriflecsi  to  f«-ed  and  eloth  •  the  si  nek  "D 
peoples  of  Europe  and  the  Ea.st  and  to  vet 
th»m  buck  on  their  fe^t  Tbfy  will  not.  how- 
evpr.  ln\  Ite  thrni  to  come  over  here  by  the 
milllonfi  to  .'^wamp  a  domeAtlv-  economy  v.  hi.^'h 
Will  b?  under  th"  piosf  teirtflr  R'r.un  anyv  av, 
w  1th  perhaps  15,010  O'X)  men  and  wi  rt^n  lo'^k- 
Ing  for  poKt-war  >ob8 

We  niMst  n  ^ume  st  rere  dislocations  and 
tin<'mp!oyment  after  tlie  war.  at  beet  miti- 
gated by  pu'Mic  works  and  other  temporary 
expedients  to  pave  the  way  for  the  resump- 
tion of  pi-lv;!t(^  enf^rprt.se  Can  any  sane  pf-r- 
son  advcK^te  that  v.v  fiirthrr  oomplicn'e  our 
problemfi  bv  !>rineln^;  tn  large  iiumberb  of  ini- 
mi'Tan's  to  ronipete  fir  oomt.aratlvely  f«>\v 
Jub>?  Oirr  tUtt  duty  I.s  to  provide  our  ovn 
populstion  ituludli^  the  returniiT.;  mf mbeis 
of  the  armed  foices.  with  work.  food.  «;ht>lter. 
htkI  a  decent  chance  to  en}oy  the  nctory 
wh^ch  they  have  eanwd. 

Tl>e  beet  thing  to  d<i  about  imnUKr«"'^n 
for  th"  pre«<'nt  is  notiilnc;  LeHve  tne  law 
8ubhtant:.il!y  a«  It  »s  for  the  duration,  with 
a  limit  of  153,000  a  year  and  with  the  s«one 
national  quoas.  We  doti't  need  anotlier 
new  commission  with  a  balatK'fd  inemb«r- 
Fhip  Hnd  another  set  of  clerk*.  .'^tatiFt ical 
t-hartc>.  and  pubUcity  directors  Con  Trcst) 
has  had  committees  on  Immigmlu^n  for  years 
Let  thera  study  necessary  aiiiendments  to  be 
efft^ctive  a  year  or  3  years  alter  the  war. 
It  niii?ht  be  deslratUe.  for  exumple.  to  per- 
mit under  proper  conditions  an  addltioruil 
60.000.  reprefceutlng  cases  of  extxaordinary 
bardshlp  or   axceptioaal   qiialtfJcatic'DS.  and 


It  might  he  well  a^pi  to  tranter  the  Immi- 
gration Service  ui  the  D'pi.itment  of  Suite, 
whose  diplomatic  aod  consular  agents  abroad 
are  best  ©qulpprd  to  de^^ide  Initially  who 
sluill  come  over. 

There  l.s  p:enty  of  time  to  eitablibh  simpler 
and  more  vmderstandab'e  rules  governing 
immlrration  niid  niiturclt7at*on  whrh  m»V;e 
no  wild  promises  ral-e  no  false  ho^A*  ai  d 
leaTe  no  roofn  fur  rt  crimnaUcns  Such 
hoae«ty  may  five  cold  rsomfort  to  cormlc 
kl<  aliits  and  globol  phrneis,  but  It  will  reflect 
llic  coni..der(d  opiii-on  uf  intelligent  aud  in 
the  maiii  tcnficuii  Aintr.cji..s  »  Uo  are  proud 
ol  th?  Inct  that  they  are  all  Inmilgraiita  or 
the  descendants  of  Immigrants 

TU£  SAGA  OF  AMmirAN  IMMICaATION 
Tbe  story  of  Anxerican  ImaiiEraUon  Ixom 
Columbus,  and  later  Er.;;21«li.  Italian.  Spaoisb. 
and  Prmch  explorers,  to  Einstein.  Is  the  racst 
e::r'iordtnary  saga  of  all  time  The  con- 
quests of  Ca««r  aad  Alexander,  the  baitwrlan 
iTiTasions  of  Euurjpe  and  the  Crtwades  are 
tame  stories  t^y  a  aiparuion  The  Pilsjrinis, 
the  Dutdi.  the  Swtylef.  the  Cermant;.  the 
Irisli,  south  and  jouthc-bLtTu  JLur^jpean.^^.  llie 
Rlisslans.  auu  ail  the  otlver  {Tuupf  which  foi- 
luwed  each  othe!  In  rapid  succession  to  escape 
fnmlne  and  oppression  and  to  find  crpporru- 
ni*T  were  welcomed  with  open  arm*,  by  a 
new  country  wh«K«  gerieroslty  to  immigrants 
has  no  pan  iiei  in  mt  deru  Craes.  Between 
It-JO  and  lie;2  we  «amitted  over  38.000  000 
Umnlgiants  wbo  have  crealad  at  least  oae- 
ball  th*  populatiti*!  ol  the  Unlieri  State-,  and 
have  broU';ht  to  it  the  strerwun.  the  sY  11, 
and  the  talent  of  e-very  rr.ce  en  tbe  glot)e. 

©'•If -interest  no  doubt  played  a  consKferablo 
part  In  th:*  welcome  Our  earlier  laws  and 
pr  ictlces  wer*  no  doubt  ..rtuated  Iti  pa^f  bf 
the  policy  of  fettlng  our  dirty  work  done  by 
new  Unmlgraubs  as  tbe  older  aUx.ka  tr.uviscl 
up  la  tbe  *..cial  u-itXe.  Tliir**  woe.  boi-Acvrr. 
oLhcr  and  Onci  motive;*  wblrh,  up  to  tlie  ti.d 
of  tlie  nineteenth  century  at  leiat,  made  tl.e 
a^i  ra''e  .fn:m»"an  feel  that  »h-re  ««>  room 
here  for  erervone  who  a -.is  Ixplthy  and  came 
with  the  rurht  cplnl  Ciituitilv  It  w^e  not  a 
demaod  fur  miu.ual  lab  «-  w  .icb  Lrou,..nt  to 
tne^  »ho,'-«>B  such  vitnl  coiiU.but<<rs  to  Amtr- 
U..1'  pn>^.'r»s  mx  Alexuuuei  H::«n!ll  m  Cas.mir 
Pul.-sui.  Baiun  vuu  Steuben,  Albert  GallaUxi, 
John  Mltcbel,  Cart  Schurz.  Ji^reph  Pulltztr, 
Jacob  nils,  Michael  Ptipin,  Walter  Damrofrh, 
Charles  Steinmetz.  Josef  Hofmann,  and  D;u  :d 
SarnofT  The  cavalcade  of  American  immi- 
gration belongs  to  all  of  us  from  the  gothlo 
Datighters  of  tbe  Anaertcen  Elevxilutlon  to  To-^- 
c^nlnl.  Only  a  fnll-blocded  Indian  can 
afford  to  be  disda'nftil  of  It 

The  attitude  of  the  average  native  toward 
the  immigrant  suffered  a  great  change  toward 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
country  wu.--  s  n.ply  led  up.  if  you  eat  tuo 
much,  even  ul  gwud  things,  yuur  system  will 
revolt.  You  will  have  all  the  symptoms  of 
poiaoDiug  and  Invite  a  dozen  otiier  troubles, 
not  the  lea-^t  of  which  Is  a  pervasive  irrltabtl- 
ity.  In  the  first  14  years  of  this  century  the 
country  was  gorged  wih  inimiijrants.  la 
those  14  years  about  13000000  came  In,  or 
about  68  pt^rr^ent  of  the  number  which  ar- 
rived lu  tlie  whok-  80  yvari  precediag.  In 
7  of  those  14  ycar.-i  they  crtn-  at  the  rate  of 
o\-er  l.OCO.CGO  a  year.  The  debate  over  re- 
slricUun  flared  up  agiiin  after  the  first  World 
War.  and  ended  In  drastic  action  by  Congress. 

In  May  1921  the  first  Quota  Act  provided 
that  thereafter  the  number  of  Irrrmi^Tants 
of  eftcli  natKitialiiy  udmr.U'd  would  be  only 
3  percent  cf  the  number  of  tlial  natiouallty 
res^ideiit  i\x  tlie  Uiiited  Slates  according  to  tha 
censtis  of  1910.  In  May  1924  the  Johnson 
Act  reduced  the  ntrmber  to  2  percent  by  the 
census  nf  ir.X)  but  the  m'tiUuum  quota  f-r 
any  nationalitv  w<  uld  be  lOJ.  In  March  19?9 
the  total  number  cf  imml.rrants  iti  each  yerr 
wa*  fixed  at  150.(X)0  The  percentage  of  ei  cli 
nationalMT  m  tlie  whole  popuiaUoa  9i  VJIQ 
deiermlned  the  quota. 
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The  enormous  floods  of  immigrants  who 
entered  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  clogged  our  economic,  administra- 
tive, social,  and  cultural  systems  in  scores  of 
ways  The  effect  was  intolerable  on  our  lan- 
guage, on  the  schools,  on  housing,  on  crime, 
disease,  and  dependency,  on  congestion  of 
urban  centers,  and  on  labor  and  employment. 
Tliere  were  sporadic  outbursts  of  racial  and 
religious  animosity  which  did  no  one  any 
go'xl  but  were  almost  impossible  to  prevent 

It  was  futile  to  argue,  that  most  of  theee 
Immigrants  were  useful,  that  they  were 
building  up  the  country,  that  they  were 
loyal,  and  that  they  constituted  as  fine  mn- 
tcr'al  as  any  that  had  come  in  before  The 
an.<'wer  was  that  there  was  no  thf«ught  of 
shutting  off  immigration,  that  a  reasonable 
number  could  still  come  in.  but  that  the 
tremendous  unselectlTC  mass  migrations 
Without  let  or  hindrance  had  to  stop 

No  doubt  the  quota  acts  were  crude  Tlie 
debates,  as  distinguished  from  the  laws,  were 
lighted  bv  fireworks  of  chauvinism,  bigotry. 
and  Intolerance  The  basis  of  restriction 
was  nec«>ssarily  arblti-ary  and  unsclentiflc,  but 
the  results  show  that  it  was  not  unfair. 
There  is  one  thing  about  It  which  is  not 
open  to  the  slightest  doubt.  The  principle 
of  drpstic  restriction  had  and  continues  to 
have  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 


(From  the  Jewish  Examiner  of  Mareli  12. 
19431 

RlVAt.S  TO  THI   "PoiTa   PRtEI>OMS  ' 

By  wliat  authority  Robert  Mobcs,  the  zeal- 
ous guardian  of  American  shores  and  moren. 
pre«um"s  to  speak  for  the  everyday  Amer- 
ican he  alone  knows,  although  we  suspect 
it  u  a  divine  right  bestowed  on  himself  by 
himse'.f  at  a  beautiful  and  mystic  ceremony. 
However  »acTo*anct  his  prrmunclamentos  on 
the  sublert  of  immlfrratJon  restrictions  may 
be  to  be  WUt  Wallace,  publlsb^f  of  tbe 
Readers  Digest,  which  has  been  rtinnlng 
Moses'  articles,  or  to  Senator  Retwolds,  and 
oth<-rs  of  that  breed,  our  reaction  10  tbem  is 
a  feeling  of  utKiiagulsed  contempt 

•'How  many  of  our  voterh,"  Mr  Mokcs  In- 
quires, "would  open  the  gates  u>  unlimlUd 
Immigration  of  all  raceh?"  The  number,  the 
suddenly  omniscient  Mr  Moses  decides, 
"woulu  surely  be  small  "  In  these  narrow, 
cruelly  restricted  dimensions  he  constructs 
his  kind  of  a  poet- war  world,  where  we  '•.shall 
Jealously  guard  the  Anierlcan  institutioris 
which  Rave  us  victory"  and  in  which  we  mtost 
bhy  clear  of  tlie  peoples  of  otlier  nations, 
since  'clo.'^er  association  may  Increase  ani- 
mosities as  it  often  dne.s  within  families  and 
wherever  people  live  in  close  quarters." 

Mr.  Moses'  magnanimous  solution  for  a 
problem  which  refuses  to  be  dismissed  no 
matter  how  authoritatively  he  may  shrug  It 
away  Is  a  truly  impressive  one  "The  best 
thing  to  do  about  immigration  for  the  pres- 
ent is  nothing."  To  thia  he  adds  the  sutjges- 
tion  that  the  Immigration  Service  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  E>epartment  of  State — that  no- 
toriously flint-hearted  abattoir. 

Laden  with  crude  sneers  at  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  visions  of  post-war  planners, 
his  decision,  taken  unUatcrally  but  in  the 
name  of  the  average  American  to  restrict 
entry  to  this  country  "in  order  to  prevent 
the  rushing  In  of  vast  hordes"  is  a  wretchedly 
heartless,  greedy,  and  callous  document. 
"Narrowne.ss.  selfishness,  meanness,  and  stu- 
pidity, all  defects  of  human  character  and 
education,  have  made  the  mess  we  are  in." 
Mr.  Moses  observes.  But  that  mess  and  those 
k3W  qualities  are  the  very  things  he  is  argu- 
ing to  preserve  with  his  churlish  ukase  to 
close  the  gates  of  America.  It  is  chauvinism 
at  its  worst  and  ugUest,  laying  unholy  stress 
on  patrioti-sm  to  one  nation  and  outlawing 
concern  and  devotion  to  mankind  as  a  whole, 
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How  painfully  sardonic  that  a  man  whose 
name  evokes  stirring  memories  of  deliverance 
and  freedom  sbould  be  the  spokesnaan  for 
•*narrowneaB.  selfishness,  meaniiess.  and  stu- 
pidity"—reacUon'a  rivals  to  the  'lour 
freedoms." 


Louis  B.  Mayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.     Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Oklahoma  delegation  had  as  its  guest 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer,  and  the  inspirational  ] 
remarks  of  Mr.  Mayer  in  his  visit  )*Tth  j 
the  Oklahoma   delegation  leads   me   to 
comment  on  yesterday's  meeting  at  this  . 

time.  I 

Mr.  Mayer,  as  you  know,  has  for  35   ■ 
years  had  a  close  ar>d  unbroken  rela-   ! 
tionship  to  the  advancement  of  motion 
pictures  as  a  great  American  Industry 
and  as  a  social  asset  to  American  life. 

The  part  that  motion  pictures  play  in 
the  war  effort  Is  great  indeed.    A  gen- 
eral recently  told  me  that  the  first  ques- 
Uon  that  a  soldier  asked  him  when  he 
landed  by  airplane  In  North  Africa  was 
"Did     you    bring    any     motion-picture 
fllm.s?"    The  motion  picture  is  probably 
the  greatest  source  of  relaxation  from 
the  strain  of  war.  and  this  relaxation  Is 
provided  to  the  men  In  the  very  areas  of 
battle.     I  saw  a  British  soldier  last  eve- 
ning arise  from  a  table  In  a  restaurant 
and  seek  out  Mr.  Mayer  to  say  a  word  of 
gratitude  for  what  the  American  picture 
industry  has  done  to  benefit  the  British 
Army.     The  pictures  of  this  period  have 
been   Inspirational   assets   to  our   vital 
cause,  and  the  motion -picture  Indastry 
has  willingly  and  generously  contributed 
to  the  war  effort  not  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  aims  in  scenarios  but  in  a 
financial  way  and  all  other  phases  the 
industry  has  thrown  itself  into  the  war 
effort. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
were  in  conference  here  together,  they 
suggested  to  Mr.  Mayer  that  the  showing 
of  the  picture  "Mrs.  Miniver"  would  be 
helpful  to  a  public  understanding  of  the 
united  objectives  and  united  interest  of 
Britain  and  America  in  this  ciucial  time, 
and  they  asked  that  this  picture  be 
promptly  shown  to  as  many  people  as 
possible.  It  was  done.  At  a  financial 
sacrifice — ^it  probably  totaled  $18,000,- 
000 — the  motion -picture  industry  pre- 
sented that  picture  to  a  total  number  of 
people  that  created  a  new  world's  record 
in  the  number  of  people  seeing  a  single 
film. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  an  interested 
student  of  this  particular  industry,  be- 
cause its  problems,  so  far  as  legislation  is 
concerned,  are  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member.  In 
times  past  I  have  had  words  both  of 
criticism  and  of  praise  for  certain  phases 
of  the  motion  picture  industry,  but  I 


want  today  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
there  Is  probably  no  industry  in  America 
that  Is  more  devotedly  bending  aU  erf  it* 
efforts  to  the  purpose  of  best  serving  this 
Nation's  war  effort.  And  further,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  this  splendid  record  of 
Svrvice  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  genius 
and  wisdom,  and  the  faith  In  democracy 
and  devotion  to  Americanism,  that  di- 
rects the  thought  and  heart  of  the  great 
American,  Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer. 

It  might  Uiterest  you  to  know  that  Mr. 
Mayer  has  risen  to  his  high  position  and 
vast  influence  through  the  genius  of  his 
own  efforts,  starting  in  his  days  of  child- 
hood in  Boston.  Mass.,  when  he  was 
earning  his  livelihood  as  a  teen-age  boy 
in  selling  from  door  to  door.  The  path  of 
his  life  and  rise  to  power  and  influence 
has  been  the  path  of  American  oppor- 
timity.  His  achievements  have  been  a 
complete  example  of  the  American  way. 

I  am  too  conscious  of  my  limitations 
as  a   biographer  to  attempt  here  any 
interpretation  of  his  life  experience.    I 
wanted   to  say   chiefly   that   what   Mr. 
Mayer  had  to  say  to  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation was  a  word  of  inspiration.     It  was 
a  great  expression  of  the  greatness  of 
democracy,    and    the    certain    right    of 
the  American  way  of  life  and  the  Amer- 
ican  philosophy   of   government.     Our 
distinguished  majority  leader  was  pres- 
ent, as  was  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
who  represents  the  district  where  lived 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  who  here  so  ably 
exemplifies  the  continuation  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  sUtesmanshlp.  Our  Speaker  hon- 
ored us  also  with  his  presence.    I  am 
sure  that  aU  who  heard  the  inspiring 
heartfelt  words  from  the  lips  of  thU  man 
who  gave  us  out  of  his  vast  experience 
an  earnest  transcript  of  bis  mind  and 
thought^yes.  I  am  certain  that  all  agree 
with  me  that  that  hour  was  an  important 
hour  and  that  yesterday  was  a  red-letter 
day  in  our  experience.    There  was  no 
buncombe,  no  deceit,  no  sham,  nothing 
but  great  and  eloquent  truth  from  a 
heart  filled  with  affection  for  America 
and  a  great  understanding  of  America's 
destiny. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  motion - 
picture  industry  for  meeting  the  current 
great  challenge  to  public  service.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  energetic  spirited 
life  of  endeavor  that  Mr.  Mayer  has  given 
America,  and  to  his  particular  part  In 
the  war  effort. 

It  is  good  to  have  the  picture  of  Amer- 
ican opportunity  and  initiative  trans- 
lated into  the  reality  of  Americanism  in 
the  life  of  a  man  such  as  Mr.  Mayer.  He 
has  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  has 
been  hammered  out  in  the  forge  of  ex- 
perience, and  tested  out  in  the  furnace 
of  time.  He  has  both  a  broad  and  de- 
tailed understanding  of  indu.strial  possi- 
bilities and  industrial  service  to  a  nation. 
American  brains  and  American  energy 
have  wrought  amazing  things.  The  mo- 
tion-plcture  industry  is  one  of  the  ex- 
amples of  marvels  in  achievements. 
Both  the  industry  and  Mr.  Mayer  have 
proven  to  be  assets  in  our  struggle  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  I  mean  here  to  express  what  I 
know  his  modesty  would  not  permit  him 
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Mr.  Bneaker    I  submit  that  It  Is  time   I 


FooJ-Production  Problems 


I  soldiers:  during  the  War  between  the  States, 
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to  brlievp — tho  croatness  of  his  lasting 
worth.  This  one  man  has  so  injected  his 
personahty  throuRhout  a  vast  corporate 
organization  as  to  vitahze  it  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  America  and  America's 
strucele  and  achievements. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  attribute  mysti- 
cal powers  to  any  man  or  perceive  a 
magic  wand  in  any  hand,  but  this  I  know: 
That  under  his  guidance  the  vast  po.ssi- 
bilities  inherent  in  motion  pictures  only 
dreamed  of  have  bcrom*'  realities,  and  I 
conceive  that  to  his  hand  and  brain  and 
heart  the  credit  is  due, 

I  am  convin(»-d  that  I  have  Inade- 
riunlely  voiced  the  sentirnept<<  enter- 
t;iin'd  by  Iho-c  who  had  the  priviWge 
r  f  v<'-t<-rri?iv'!s  luneh'Tin.  but  it  ha^  b*"  n 
my  pijrp'r-**'  in  th^.<-  remarks  n;f'irair.'- 
ly  U>  fthak*-  th**  hand  ui/ain  <>t  lb**  fn.iH 
mi»o  h;»!i  Ih.ux  ariu«'V(  <1.  and  to  i  tjtticr-tUl- 
l;»li-  hifn  :tnd  lb'-  ttf-tl  Ifi'Jii  '*  v  ol  *iil'  h 
h«-  1    a  puji  lur  wiial  Jic  hii..  done  und 


Profits  in  Money  Manipulation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  March   12.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speak'T.  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  profits  that  have  been  made  by 
money  manipulation  in  nortli  Africa  as  a 
result  of  the  Americnn  .forces  taking  over 
a  part  of  that  country,  we  have  a  fore- 
taste of  the  sains  to  be  made  by  interna- 
tional financiers  with  the  manipulation 
of  the  inconvertible  paper  money  sys- 
tems of  the  several  nations  after  the  war. 
The  report  of  these  money  manipula- 
tions as  disclosed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Business  Week  is  inserted  herewith  for 
the  consideration  of  llie  Mcmbeiii  of  the 

House: 

Franc  Finagle 

There  are  stories  abovit  French  banks  mak- 
ing biq  monev.  but  probably  the  Inside  dope 
Is  A  flight  of  French  capital. 

A  few  weeks  a^'o  a  Wa.^hlngtnn  columnist 
reported  that  French  bankers  had  pccketed 
$175.0COOOO  on  an  International  deal  involv- 
ing 25.000.000.000  franco  manipulated  in  the 
north  African  money  market 

OFTICIAL    AND    UNOmCIAL 

Before  the  African  crmpaign  the  franc  was 
officially  worth  2 '4  cents,  but  m  such  towns 
a.s  Lisbon  and  T;ingler  had  be<^n  black-mark- 
eted for  as  nttle  as  '4  cent  In  Morocco  and 
Algiers.  howe%-er.  the  bhuk-market  value  was 
14  cent.s.  and  representatives  of  our  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  British  Exchequer 
chose  this  rate  as  the  exchange  value  for 
occupation  dollars  and  pounds  (B\V— Dec. 
26.   1942.  p    31 »   after  the  invasion. 

The  Arab  shopkeept-r  may  not  have  liked 
the  shenanigans  of  tl^e  German  armistice 
commission  which  were  rellected  m  his 
ragged  rube  and  unslocked  shelves,  but  at 
least  it  hadn't  meddled  with  his  money. 
American  soldiers  began  to  cash  in  with 
strange  money  that  was  decreed  to  be  worth 
more  than  the  shopkeeper  believed  it  was. 
He  raised  his  prices.  His  t.ll — or  money 
bau— was  stuffed  with  paper. 


ANOTHER   SWITCH 

After  the  Casablanca  meeting.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  on  February  2  American  dol- 
lars would  be  worth  only  50  francs;  the  franc. 
2  cents  Thus,  on  every  dollar  bill  he  held, 
the  Arab  lost  33 '3  percent  when  he  went  to 
ilie  bank  to  change  it   into  francs. 

Somewhere  in  marbled  offices  were  French 
bankers— traditionally  exjienenced  in  the  art 
of  makm?  money  the  smart  way  -watching. 
and  perhaps  anticipating.  tlUs  financial 
juggling. 

PROriTING    ON    DOl  LARS 

And  kicking  around  the  b.ink.^  of  Etirope — 
particularly  in  neutral  countries-  are  nl/- 
abie  dollar  t>silance«  or  credit.^  uhich  are  be- 
yoTid  the  wartime  control.^  of  <  ur  Treasury 
I>pftrtmenl  (even  Iboiigh  they  ran't  buy 
anvthin([  In  th*-  Unl'ed  H'iit.'ii  without,  a 
Urr-uo^t        It    l«    r/.nfTiv;ible    fh,it    m;ir>lpijU' 

•  •  f,  'f  t»»r**'  rr<()rn  rnlifht  h;iV^  ^ii<)i\t*i  fh«r 
j^/'if  1  ^(M»  hf  it^h'.n  In  Worth  Afri/a  wh*-!! 
ttut  r»t0  wiM  I'/i  emu  nti  u,  «  <jou.<r»     »i\t^ 

•  ttdy  kUfn  «l.<'ti  itnd  If  th'-y  "-  iM  '  ■■'■\i  (tu'ir 
ffsncs  for  (joliKtu 

Another  {><-ii>jbl«>  d' dtf  may  ha-.c  f>«-«-n 
the  tritn»f»'r  of  f;:iiir  crrdith  from  Vtnucm  to 
Afruan  brant  h  bcoikx  or  the  Kuuiggling  of 
currency  into  the  colonie*  Here  the  bunker 
would  have  accepted  a  theoretical  loss  in  ihe 
value  of  his  franc  but  would  have  gambled 
on  the  chance  that  he  would  be  able  to  u>e 
this  money  In  north  Africa  long  before  it 
Would  be  freed  by  allied  invasion  of  France. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  sacrifices  that  the  American  p«'ople 
are  making  to  free  the  world  is  suscep- 
tible to  such  profiteering. 


Lay-Offs  in  Alabama  Plants  Traced  60 
Percent  to  Liquor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March 
13. 1943: 

LAY-OfFS  IN  ALABAMA  PLANTS  TRACED  60  PERCENT 
TO    LIQUOR 

Birmingham.  Ala  —  A  bip  percentaRe  of  the 
absenteeism  in  war  plants,  especially  on 
Mondays  and  after  pay  days.  Is  due  to  liquor, 
according  to  Noel  R  Beddow.  of  Birmiig- 
ham.  regional  director  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  and  president  of  the 
Alabama  Indu.strial  Union  Council.  He  said 
an  investigation  by  his  organization  showed 
that  60  percent  of  the  after-pay-day  and 
Moiiday  mornine:  lay-offs  "are  due  to  the  fact 
that  whisky  flows  so  easily  and  freely  in 
Alabama  " 

"Certainly  we  in  lab<)r  knew  that  these 
unnece.-;sary  lay-offs  should  be  eiimmated." 
said  Mr  Beddow.  "To  a  certain  extent  we 
lia\e  been  successful,  but  we  must  have  more 
cooperation  If  we  are  to  make  the  progress 
we  should. 

"Why  not  look  this  Issue  squarely  in  the 
face,  call  an  ace  an  ace,  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
put  the  responsibility  at  least  where  respon- 
sibility lies,  and,  knowing  this,  proceed  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly  to  correct  it. 


"We  In  labor  are  using  our  good  offices 
In  every  legal  and  legitimate  way  to  control 
or  at  least  lessen  these  after-pay-day  and 
Monday  morning  lay-offs.  We  have  on  one 
occasion  appealed  to  several  ministers  in 
Birmingham  to  u.«e  their  Influence  in  con- 
nection with  the  leaders  of  labor  that  th'se 
wiusky  houses  of  the  State  of  Alabama  would 
be  closed  on  Labor  Day  and  other  holidnys. 

"Undoubtedly  labor  has  its  shortcomings. 
We  know  these  weaknesses,  and  are  surely. 
If  slowly,  correcting  them  Improvement  In 
some  Instances  is  gradual,  slow,  to  say  the 
leiiAt,  but  so  long  as  the  State  of  Alabama 
boasts,  as  they  have  recently,  of  the  i3.000.000 
they  have  taken  In  through  taxes  In  a  d:a- 
b*. Ileal  bu.«ine«s,  let's  not  lay  all  the  blame 
at  labor's  feet  " 


The  Faim-Labof  Problem 


EXTKNhlON  OF  RKMAHK3 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rixmiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREKENTATIVE3 

Wcdncsdau.  March  17,  1943 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  step 
in  the  direction  of  independent  thought 
by  the  Congress  concerning  the  farm 
problem,  and  as  one  step  toward  the 
alleviation  of  the  terribly  difficult  task 
with  which  our  farmers  are  confronted.  I 
favor  the  enactment  of  the  farm  labor 
legislation  which  is  before  us.  However, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  no 
cure-all.  It  proposes  to  a.ssist  in  reliev- 
ing the  farm  labor  shortage  and  it  sets 
up  machinery  which  utilizes  the  services 
of  the  county  agricultural  agent.s  for  that 
purpose.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  program  can  adequately  solve  the 
farm  labor  problem  at  this  late  date,  but 
I  think  the  Congress  is  right  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  what  it  can. 

It  t.as  been  sorely  disappointing  to  me 
to  .see  the  lack  of  initiative,  or  of  under- 

standinp.  which  has  characterized  the 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  attack  on  pre.'-ent-day  farm  prob- 
lem.s.  Obviously  our  farmers  are  con- 
fronted with  their  greatest  task  in  our 
history  as  a  Nation.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  .say  they  are  called  upon  to  feed  and 
clothe  alm(vst  the  entire  Allied  war  efTort. 
Yet,  facing  that  great  responsibility,  the 
farms  have  boen  stripped  of  labor,  ma- 
chinery is  scarce  and  in  some  instances 
unobtainable,  and  even  seed  and  fertil- 
izkT  are  lacking  in  normal  quantities. 
Prices  of  many  farm  crops  have  been  set 
at  figures  below  cost  of  production.  In 
no  ca.se  has  farm  crop  price  kept  pace 
with  prices  paid  to  industry.  Conse- 
quently this  legislation  is  but  one  of  sev- 
eral grievously  needed  steps. 

The  inability  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  through 
a  comprehensive  and  adequate  food-pro- 
duction program  will  be  .sorely  felt  when 
harvest  time  reveals  the  shortage  of  food 
and  fiber.  It  is  now  time  for  planting, 
and  uncertainty  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Surely  this  is  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
justifiable situation. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  It  Is  time 
for  Congress  to  take  matters  In  Its  own 
hands  and  to  provide  the  American 
farmer  with  tools  for  the  Job  ahead.  His 
courage  and  patriotism  will  do  the  rest. 


The  Soldier's  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAtsrtmniA 

IN  THX  UOU8I  Of  REPRKbEKTATIVES 

M(jnday.  March  IS.  1943 

Mr,  VOORHia  of  California,  Mr, 
npi^kt^,  und^f  1*^1  v«  to  utifM  my  f" 
mark*.  I  include  ttut  folkmina  pr>^m 
v.rill<m  by  on**  of  my  c«n»titu«-ni<».  I 
am  c«rtjun  It  will  itpeak  for  iiM:U: 

I  TCIX  MT  TBOUVLU  TO  A  BOUHa 
(By  Cupt    A    A   Roe  ) 

I'm  a  good  loyal  citizen  of  the  U   B    A. 

I  buy  bondfi  and  etamp*  on  each  pay  day, 

I  pay  my  Uxe«  as  they  become  due; 

I  think  after  all   that,  I  should  be  through. 

I  don't  like  the  way  thU  war  Is  run. 

I'm  denied  all  my  pleasu'-e  and  all  my  fun, 

I'm  sick  of  rationing  and  regiment) .tlon, 

I'm  denied  my  right  to  an  explanation. 

I  don't  know  what  we're  all  coming  to. 

I  don't  think  those  in  charge  know  what  to 

do. 
I  want  to  hold  on  to  my  "Bill  of  Rights ', 
I  tell  you  Jim.  I'm  sick  of  thla  fight. 

Thus  I  wrote  to  a  soldier  friend  of  mine. 
He  was  somewhere,  away  out  on  a  firing  line. 
The  other  day  he  wrote  me  in  reply, 
Ever  since  then  I've  been  wanting  to  cry. 


Food-Production  Problems 


THE  SOLDIEK  ANSWERED 

6o  you'r*  sick  of  the  way  the  country's  run. 
And  you're  sick  of  the  way  the  rationing  Lb 

done. 
And  you're  sick  of  standing  around   In  line. 
You're   sick   you   say — well,   that's  Just   fine. 
So  am  I  sick  of  the  sun  and  the  heat. 
And  I'm  sick  of  the  feel  of  my  aching  feet, 
I  m  alck  of  the  mud  and  the  Jungle  flies, 
I'm  sick  of  the  stench  when  the  night  mists 

rise. 
And  I'm  sick  of  the  siren's  walling  shriek, 
I'm  sick  of  the  groan*  of  the  wounded  and 

weak. 
I'm  sick  of  the  sound  of  the  bomber's  dive 
And  I'm  sick  of  seeing  the  dead  alive. 

I'm  Sick  of  the  roar,  the  noise  and  the  din 
And  I'm  sick  of  the  taste  of  food  from  a  tin; 
I'm  sick  of  the  slaughter,   Fm  sick  to   my 

soul. 
And  I'm  sick  of  playing  a  killer's  role. 
I'm  sick  of  all  this  blood,  death,  and  hell. 
And  I'm  even  sick  of  myself  as  well; 
But  I'm  even  sicker  of  the  tyrant's  rule 
In  conquered  landa  where  the  wild  beasts 

drool. 
And  I'm  cured  damn  quick  as  I  think  of  the 

day 
When  aU  this  hell  will  be  out  of  the  way; 
Then  none  of   this  mess  will  have  been   in 

vain 
And  the  lights  of  the  world  will  go  on  again. 
Then  freedom  will  ring  from  shore  to  shore 
And  the  kids  will  laugh  in  the  ttreets  once 

more; 
And  the  Axis'  flags  will  be  dipped  and  furled 
And  God  will  look  down  on  a  peaceful  world. 

(The  original  thought.  The  Soldier  An- 
■wered,  was  taken  from  "The  Soldier  Speaks," 
by  Maude  Harget.  It  is  here  changed  to  fit 
in  with  Captain  Roe's  story  > 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  und'^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  appearing  In  the  March 
15  Issue  of  the  Dally  New  Era,  published 
In  Liincuiter.  Pa.,  on  the  subject  of  food- 
production  problem*  confronting  the 
farmiTu  of  L«nca«UY  County; 

iMnrnnUir  County,  on«  af  tb*  KtMit-^*  t»rm' 
jng  <ywjiti«niti«»  In  tb*  UniuwJ  t)U$fj^.  wiM 
ini>awM  10  pttte0ut  Uum  ttum  t-ftum  tt»i*  tt»r 
U»Atj  UKt  f*mr  unUfm  tujttm  t4  tJwi  pr««4rtit 
probi«>mii  c<ynfroninnf  ttt«  fi.rtn^  »r« 
r«ni<rdi<fd 

Tliat  U  tb«  opinion  of  responsible  farm 
leaders  expresMd  at  a  recent  (arm  ro«eting. 
And  repre«enUtiv«  farmers  In  most  sections 
of  the  county  bear  out  the  sut«ment 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment  has  asked  that  farm  production  be  in- 
crt;ased  30  percent  this  year  to  meet  the  food 
requirements  of  our  armed  forces,  our  civilian 
population,  and  lend-lease. 

If  farmers  cannot  produce,  particularly  In 
a  county  like  LAncaster  where  abounds  fertile 
soil  and  the  will  to  make  the  most  of  It,  food 
supplies  obviously  will  be  short,  and  that 
creates  a  problem  of  concern  to  everyone. 

In  short,  what  generally  is  described  as  the 
farm  problem  actually  Is  a  food  problem,  a 
community  problem — a  grave  public  problem. 

tABOa   IS   KXT   PROBLEM 

A  thorough  survey  of  representative  Lan- 
caster County  farms  and  farmers  by  the  New 
Era  indicates  the  reason  the  outlook  for  In- 
creased farm  production  this  year  is  bleak  Is 
because,  farmers  and  farm  leaders  agree,  the 
farmer's  "hands  are  tied." 

There  are  a  number  of  contributing  factors 
which  tend  to  hold  up  production,  but  the 
main  reason  ts  the  lack  of  farm  labor. 

If  they  can  get  the  labor,  farmers  through- 
out the  county  feel  that  they  can  In  some  way 
overcome  most  of  the  other  obstacles. 

But  from  where  this  labor  Is  to  come  and 
whether  It  will  be  available  at  all  Is  the  big 
question  the  fanners  are  asking. 

Whether  this  labor  might  he  obtained 
through  the  retxirn  of  conscientious  objectors 
to  the  farms,  return  of  former  farmers  from 
industry  or  from  the  Army,  enrollment  of 
city  white-collar  workers  for  the  harvest  sea- 
son, or  from  the  ranks  of  school  children.  Is 
widely  dlscuBsed  throughout  the  county  as 
well  as  throughout  the  Nation. 

92  PiaCINT  PBODUCnVI  LAND 
Lancaster  Coiinty  Is  one  of  the  most  highly 
publicized  and  renowned  agricultural  centers 
in  the  Nation.  Although  the  covmty  lies 
within  the  most  populous  part  of  the  United 
States.  92  percent  of  the  total  county  area 
is  in  producUve  land,  with  8.863  farms,  aver- 
aging 58.6  acres  each  representing  a  grand 
toUl  of  691,371.8  acres  for  ctiltlvation  pur- 
poses. 

The  land  in  the  cotinty  Is  extraordinarily 
fertile;  the  farmers  produce  almost  incom- 
parable yields  under  normal  conditions  on 
comparatively  small  farms;  the  people  are 
born  farmers  and  they  are  prideful  of  their 
farm  production  and  patriotic  In  their  will 
to  produce  all  they  possibly  can. 

Traditionally  Lancaster  Coxmty  farmers 
have  come  to  the  rescue  with  food  during 
wartimes.  During  the  Revolution  this  section 
was  known  as  the  granary  of  Washington's 
Army  and  provided  food  for  the  Continental 


soldiers;  during  the  War  between  the  States, 
the  county  helped  feed  the  Union  Army;  in 
World  War  No.  1,  the  county  again  produced 
exceptional  amounts  of  food  for  the  allies  as 
well  as  for  civilians  at  home. 

In  this  war,  local  farmers  again  are  called 
upon  to  produce — and  amounts  asked  this 
time  top  any  prevlovia  demands. 
w«  cornj)  paoDtrcB 

That  the  county  can  produce  exceedingly 
large  amounts  of  food  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  lU  productivity  tops  the  State,  with  a 
value  of  $26,000,000  placed  on  our  farm  crops 
during  the  past  season. 

The  Nation  neeis  the  food.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  of  that  In  the  minds  of  any- 
one— Oovernment  ofDcials,  Congressmen,  ag- 
ricultural leaders,  ItMllvklual  farmers,  or  tb« 
publSc. 

Food  Is  on  a  par  with  ammunUkm.  planes, 
»u6  Ur  k«  as  th«  Ko.  1  factor  in  winninK  tt*« 
war.  As  III  ttitmi  win  ttwi  «fti«*tkm  of  wt>o 
t»»*  »M  wlK>  has  ti/rt  (i«flk?»«it  UmA  bttumum 
t,itm  Id  lh«  mt^yn  6»eui\tm  poin<«  tr>  ywuttf 
mtm  ttm  Wtm*  tm  mUush  pmu*  M  ttuuXn  »(.4 

iK-p' 

Tlie  United  6tttt««  Is  turn  facing  tu  M-c</n4 
summer  of  the  war  foods  arr  slready  ra- 
ttotu-d  becauM  of  unprecedented  d<>niands 
and  becHUSf  ther«*  Is  not  suOlclent  food  to 
allow  unbridled  buying.  The  Nation  U  now 
confronted  with  the  Ulple  Uek  of  tfupplying 
steadily  increasing  amounts  of  food  to  our 
armed  forces,  tremendous  quantities  of  food 
for  oiu  allies,  and  adequate  foods  to  keep 
civilian  national  health  at  the  high  peek 
necessary  for  intensive  war  production  work. 

"WOLL   TO   DO"    NOT   ENOUGH 

In  view  of  these  demands  a  county  like 
Lancaster  should  produce  the  needed  quotas. 
even  though  those  quotas  are  almost  a  third 
larger  this  year  than  the  productive  level  of 
last  year 

Obviously  the  land  and  the  mere  will  to 
produce  are  not  enough  to  turn  out  quotas 
such  as  are  needed. 

To  produce,  farmers  first  need  manpower. 
Then  they  need  equipmient  and  materials. 
Prices  that  allow  sufBdent  margin  to  carry 
on,  provisions  for  processing,  marketing  and 
distribution  are  other  angles  to  be  considered. 

But  the  wartime  emergency  and  its  related 
problems  are  reflected  in  farm  circles  as  well 
as  In  city  life. 

They  point  out  that  the  county  had  a  farm 
problem  last  year.  Tales  of  irurldents  where 
crops  were  never  harvested,  where  vegetable* 
and  fruits  didn't  get  to  the  canneries  in  time, 
where  crops  rotted  In  the  ground — all  because 
there  wasn't  enough  labor,  are  still  being  told 
In  rural  sections. 

Indications  are  that  the  problems  will  be 
far  greater  this  year.  Last  year  Selective 
Service  demands  on  manpower  were  compar- 
atively small  as  contrasted  with  those  this 
year.  Demands  on  manpower  by  Industry 
also  had  not  reached  the  peak  to  which  they 
arc  now  soaring.  Farm  equipment  was  avail- 
able, repair  parts  were  m  stock  and  on  the 
market,  celling  prices  had  not  been  estab- 
lished. Pertillaer  of  most  kinds  was  avail- 
able, live  farmer  could  still  find  some  sea- 
sonal labor  to  hire,  and  though  in  most  cases 
he  had  to  p>ay  higher  than  ordinary  farm 
wages,  there  was  some  Itinerant  labor  in  these 
parts. 

LABOB  IB  BCAimZD 

This  year  the  picture  Is  different  In  many 
aspects. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  labor  has  left  the 
farm — to  go  into  industry,  to  go  into  service. 
Farm  equipment  Is  rationed;  repair  part 
stocks  are  meager.  Ceiling  prices  are  estab- 
ll£hed  or  imminent  on  many  products.  Fer- 
tilizer of  some  t3T>es  is  scarce  or  froaen. 
Protein  feeds  are  scarce.  Itinerant  or  seas 
onal  labor  Is  unavailable. 

And  It  should  be  understood  that  white 
transient  labor — voluntary  or  otherwise- 
can  be  of  great  help  there  are  certain  lypeo 
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of  f;rm  work  which  require  skilled  labor  of 
a  hlKh  drsfree 

Now  the  farm* t8  are  asking  why  they  should 
bother  to  plant  lart?e  crops  if  they  have  little 
assurance  of  machinery  to  cultivate.  If  they 
can  t  ,;i't  enouj(h  money  out  of  some  crops  to 
warrant  work  and  expense,  if  they  have  little 
a..>rurance  they  can  get  help  for  the  harvest. 

Controvert-y  over  all  ihcst-  problem.s  ha.s 
been  growing  steadily  in  NatKuial.  State,  and 
local  circles  during  the  past  few  months. 
Selective  Service.  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. Congress.  Slate  governments.  Cabinet 
members,  a^-ricultural  agencies,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission-  all  have  taken  a 
'"  hand  in  the  farm  problem 

FarTn?rs  and  the  public  alike  ere  vitally 
concerned  with  the  outcome— the  great  ques- 
tion of  •Shall  we  have  enough  to  eat?" 

The  local  planting  season  will  begin  In  a 
few  weeks— the  start  of  the  struggle  to  pro- 
duce the  needed  Increa.sed  quotas. 

As  an  aid  In  helping  the  public  understand 
the  situation  of  the  farmer  ai^.d  ford  In  the 
war  year  of  1943  the  New  Era  will  publish  a 
aeries  of  article-  dealing  with  these  problems 
as  they  exist  In  Lancaster  County. 


more  essential  crops,  and  to  bring  the  smaller  ' 
farms  into  full  production.  Instead  of  lis-  | 
tenlng  to  the  fake  farm  bloc,  we  urge  that  | 
Congress  take  steps  to  put  agriculture  on  a 
wartime  basis  and  to  assi.st  the  farmers  In 
meeting  their  production  problems. 


Berks   County,  Pa.,  Farmers  Opposed  to 
Farm  Bloc 


EXTENSION  OF  R?;M.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdric^dnij.  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  petition  signed  by 
farmers  of  Berks  County.  Pa.: 

We  pledge  to  our  boys  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices, to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  to  our 
freedom-lcvlng  friends  in  all  of  the  United 
Nations  that  we.  as  patriotic  farmers,  will 
do  everything  in  cur  power  to  provide  the 
greatest  po.sMble  output  of  farm  production 
in  1043. 

We  desire  to  disavow  the  disruptive  activ- 
ities of  the  .self-styled  farm  bloc  which  would 
liave  the  public  believe  that  the  farmers  are 
opposed  to  a  $25,000  limitation  on  salaries 
or  Income,  that  we  object  to  effective  price 
stabilization,  and  that  we  are  In  favor  of  tax 
plans  which  scak  the  poor  but  rpare  the 
profiteers,  the  latest  of  which  is  the  Ruinl 
plan.  Despite  its  hypi  ciitlcal  claim  to  be  a 
spokesman  for  the  farmers,  this  bloc  has 
fought  ngalnst  the  incentive  payment  plan 
which  would  help  the  farmers  to  meet  the 
cost  of  increased  food  production:  It  has  cp- 
pos-d  proptsais  for  the  release  of  govern- 
ment-held grains  to  farmers  for  use  ivs  a  feed; 
and  it  has  resLsted  all  efforts  to  aid  smaller 
farms  in  expanding  their  production. 

We  point  (.ut  that  the  farm  bloc  has  sought 
to  blame  others  for  the  unsolved  problems  tf 
the  farmers,  but  the  farm  bloc  has  Itself  done 
nothing  to  ulleviate  the  basic  production 
problems  now  facing  the  farmers  While  the 
farm  bloc  follows  the  program  of  the  National 
As^iciatlon  cf  Manufaciurers,  it  should  not 
go    around     pretending     to    speak     for    the 

farmers. 

We  urge  that  Congress  give  Its  attention 
to  the  serious  problems  now  interfering  with 
full  farm  pnduction  and  that,  instead  of  al- 
lowing agriculture  to  be  used  as  a  political 
football,  it  concentrate  upon  an  over-all, 
pctfit've  plan  for  assistmg  the  farmers  to  In- 
crease output,  to  shift  from  leas  esential  to 


Amendment  to  Hobbs  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NrW    YO.'tK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followiiv^  address 
dolivcred  by  me  over  Mutual  network 
Tuesday  evenins,  March  16,  1943: 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  radio  audience  tonight  on  a 
subject  which  strikes  very  close  to  the  heart 
of  our  preparation  and  production  for  our 
ultimate  victory  in  the  present  war. 

We  all  know  that  tills  is  a  Aar  in  which 
every  one  of  us  has  a  stake.  More  Important, 
we  all  know  that  thi**  is  a  war  in  wlilch  our 
entire  Nation,  every  man  and  woman,  has  a 
part  to  play  It  Is  a  war  in  which  production 
Is  as  vital  as  nghting  at  tho  fruiu— produc- 
tion of  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  ammunition. 
It  IS  a  war,  therefore,  in  which  we  have  called 
upon  our  mines,  our  mills,  and  our  factories, 
on  the  men  who  manage  them,  and  upon  the 
more  than  60,000000  workers  of  the  Nation, 
to  perform  superhuman  tasks,  to  produce  as 
they  have  never  produced  before. 

Into  that  Job  all  of  the  groups  in  our  Na- 
tion have  thrown  their  full  energies.  When 
I  say  'all,"  I  mean  all— management,  labor, 
everyone. 

This  is  a  basic  fact  which  no  one  with  In- 
tegrity wouid  dare  to  deny.  We  could  not 
have  turned  out  the  productU)n  records  which 
this  country  is  now  acluevlng  if  any  one  of 
the  groups  necessary  to  our  productive  effort 
were  lying  down  on  the  Job. 

Of  course  there  are  individual  exceptions. 
It  would  be  a  miracle  if  m  a  nation  of  more 
tlian  130.000.000  souls,  thire  were  not  such 
exceptions.  Iiuieod.  the  small  numl:er  of  ex- 
ceptions is  it;;elf  a  miracle,  as  ships  and  tanks 
and  guns  and  planes  are  being  turned  out  In 
record  numljers. 

As.-iurtdly.  we  could  not  have  won  air 
supremacy  in  Tunisia  and  m  Guadalcanal  If 
labor  had  not  been  glv.ng  and  is  not  giving  its 
full  measure  of  devotion  to  the  war  caort. 
Labor  ha.sn't  the  trumpet  by  which  It  can 
blast  and  send  forth  lt.s  message  and  its  story, 
as  has  the  employer  and  the  labor  baiter.  I 
incline  to  the  behef  that  the  press  of  the 
Nation,  if  neutral  in  its  news  dispatches,  is 
benevolently  neutral  to  the  bosses,  if  not 
partisan  I  do  not  wish  to  sanction  for  one 
moment  by  this  statement  any  featherbed- 
ciing.  any  racketeering,  any  attempting  to 
hold  continued  unfinished  business  confer- 
ences or  sessions  until  the  War  Labor  Btard 
can  render  a  decision.  Tho^e  guilty  of  such 
practice.-  are  the  enemies  not  the  friends  of 
labor  U\bor  would  do  well  to  weed  tliem 
cut.  They  are  the  mischief  makers  But 
the  sins  cf  the  few  sJiouId  not  be  vl.-lted  on 
the  many.  Konest  labor  leaders  are  doing 
tiieir  Uvel  best  to  check  the  marauding  and 
excesses  of  these  few  labor  buccaneers. 

It  would  do  well  to  lock  at  some  concrete 
facts.  The  U;ss  (  f  man-hours  during  October, 
November,  and  December  v^as  lesi  than  three 


one-hundredths  of  1  pe:cent  as  a  rr.-ult  of 
labors  no-strike  pledge  There  were  pro- 
duced 8.000.000  tons  of  shipping  last  year  and 
we  shall  pr  >duce  16.000.000  tons  t'.us  year 
How  possible  would  t:iat  be  if  l.-bor  wf-re  Icy- 
ing  down  en  the  J'b''  We  are  makin<t  5  000 
p'.anes  a  month  Of  these.  3  500  are  combat 
planes.  Would  that  be  possible  were  labor 
net  with  whole  heart  giving  Its  share  to  the 
war  effort?  There  was  pri  duced  1.000.000 
bombs  this  past  year      Is  labor  shirkinj;? 

Genera!  Somervell  stated  to  members  of 
his  staff  on  the  o-casion  of  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  Services  of  Supply.  'With  few- 
exceptions,  we  have  met  tht-  needs  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment."  Could  that  have  been 
possible  without  lahor  doing  its  share?  Under 
Secretary  of  War  Roliert  T.  Patterson  on  March 
9  cited  a  300  percent  increase  in  arms  out- 
put. A  new  record  was  established  for  small 
arms  ammunition  In  February  It  consisted 
of  1  244.000.000  cartridges  of  30.  45  and  .50 
caliber  or  more  than  500  every  second  during 
the  month.  In  January  and  February  150.- 
000  machine  gun-s  and  134  000  submachine 
guns  were  turned  cut,  while  5.000  tanks  were 
rolling  off  assembly  lines  This  compared 
with  production  of  132  000  machine  guns  of 
all  calibers  In  the  first  World  War  Other 
production  figures  for  the  January-February 
period  included  28.000  Army  trucks.  2.000 
antitank  guns.  5,000,000  pairs  of  marching 
shoes  and— this  In  February  alone— 7  800 
weapon-bearing  vehicles.  Can  it  be  said  that 
labor  is  not  on  the  Job? 

In  »his  gigantic  job  of  tram  work  to  pro- 
duce, any  problem  of  production  that  arises, 
any  creaking  in  the  machinery,  any  grinding 
of  the  gears  in  our  entire  productive  or- 
ganizaticm,  must  be  met  with  a  constructive 
effort  to  find  out  the  cavises  for  the  creaking 
or  the  grinding,  find  cut  what  needs  adjust- 
ment, and  to  make  the  adjustment.  It  is  a 
rank  disservice  In  this  present  world  conflict 
to  start  shouting  accusations  at  one  another, 
to  become  divided  among  ourselves.  This  is 
Just  what  the  Axis  wants  It  is  certainly  a 
disservice  to  reach  for  the  club  and  Insist 
on  beating  one  group  or  another,  instead 
of  reaching  for  the  screw  driver,  the  blue 
print,  and  the  slide  rule,  to  fix  the  machinery 
and  devise  methods  of  conciliation  and  team 
work  to  bring  about  maximum  effort  through 
mutual  understanding. 

Unfortunately,  evtr  since  this  Congress 
op>ened  there  has  been  a  group  both  In  Con- 
gress and  cut  a  group  which  no'.v.  as  in  the 
past,  has  demonstrated  that  it  has  a  pro- 
nounced antipathy  to  labor  and  its  organiza- 
tions. This  same  group  during  recent  months 
has  been  all  too  anxious  to  carry  its  an- 
tagonism forward  Into  this  crucial  war  pe- 
riod and  to  attack  or  blame  labor  for  every 
weakness,  every  difBculty  that  appears  m  our 
war-production  efforts. 

Someone  complains  that  production  is  be- 
ing retarded  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  workers  a'-e  absent  from  their  Jobs 
each  day.  Immediately  a  vast  hue  and  cry 
Is  raised.  American  working  men  and  wome  i 
are  denounced,  accused  of  being  derelict  In 
their  duty  to  the  Nat, en.  accused  of  staying 
away  frcm  productive  Jobs  to  drink  or  ca- 
rouse. One  would  imagine  that  all  hewers  d 
stone  and  carriers  of  water,  all  men  who  toil, 
are  shirkers  or  good-for-nothings  Absentee- 
Ism,  legitimate  or  Illegitimate.  Is  bunched  to- 
gether and  Is  grossly  misrepresented  Ab- 
senteeism is  propagandized  as  a  sort  cf 
catch-all  phrase  with  which  to  beat  aid 
strafe  labor  Immediately  bills  are  Intro- 
duced in  Ccngress  to  reach  for  the  club,  to 
threaten  absentee  workers  with  bchig  drafted 
Into  the  Army. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  deliberate  slacker 
or  drone.     Ostracize — blacklist   them. 

Have  we  .'o  Uttie  faith  in  our  American 
people— for  64.000.000  workers  on  farms  and 
in  factories  constitute  the  substantial  back- 
bone of  our  American  pet  pie — that  when  we 
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find  a  certain  degree  of  ■bsenteelsm  we  must 
Immediately  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  It  Is 
voluntary  and  willful  rather  than  to  seek  the 
causes  of  the  abeenoe  to  see  what  we  can  do 
to  remedy  them? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hearings  now  be- 
fore the  Hotise  Naval  Affairs  Committee  have 
demonrtrated  that  for  all  this  furore  over 
the  much-publicized  absenteeism  problem, 
actually  the  percentage  of  workers  away  frcm 
their  Jobs  en  any  given  day  In  this  war.  In 
the  shipyards  for  example,  is  far  less  than 
the  same  figure  for  the  last  war  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  In  January-September 
of  1918.  an  absenteeism  of  17.8  percent  in 
shipyards  Is  recorded,  while  In  the  April- 
October  period  of  1942  the  highest  percentage 
reached  for  absenteeism  Is  8  7  Tlie  com- 
parison Is  certainly  worthy  of  note. 

More  lmp<^rtant,  the  teetimony  before  that 
committee  has  frlyen  some  indication  of  the 
reasons  for  th,e  absence  of  workers  from  work 
on  any  given  day.  Testimony  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
many  others,  indicates  a  host  cf  such  reas- 
ons, which  completely  exonerate  the  rank 
and  file. 

Consider  the  fact  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  war  workers  have  Ijeen  brought 
into  war-production  areas.  Many  live  In 
trailer  or  tent  colonics  with  no  sewage  dis- 
posal. They  find  no  housing  near  the  plant, 
and  are  required  in  many  Instances  to  travel 
25  or  30  miles  a  day  with  transportation  so 
bad  that  the  missing  of  a  single  btis  in  a 
morning  means  a  complete  day  of  absence 
from  work. 

Working  mothers  find  no  provision  for  the 
care  of  their  children  while  at  work.  Indeed 
more  women  are  absent  than  men.  This  is 
due  to  biological  reasons.  Workers  coming 
from  lighter  Jobs  Into  heavy  manual  tasks  are 
faced  with  workweeks  not  merely  of  40  or 
even  48  hours,  but  50.  55.  and  sometimes  60 
hours.  This  means  fatigue.  Increased  lUneSs 
problems.  Increased  industrial  accident  and 
death  rates.  The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  estimates  that  2,600.000.000  man- 
hours  a  year  are  lost  through  Illness.  The 
professions  and  business  serving  these  de- 
fense areas  in  a  good  many  instances  have 
not  changed  their  hours  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  workers.  Thus  arises  the  problem  of 
finding  time  for  family  shopping,  for  visits 
to  doctors  and  dentists.  The  surprising  fact 
Is  not  the  existence  of  absenteeism,  but  that 
there  Is  not  more  of  it. 

You  can't  abolish  these  problems  by  the 
police  club  or  by  a  draft  threat.  It  Is  ridicu- 
lous to  attempt  to  punish  a  slacker  by  plac- 
ing him  Into  the  armed  forces.  What  kind 
of  soldier  would  he  make?  This  would  make 
the  Army  a  penal  Institution.  Indeed,  It  Is  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  serve  In  our  armed 
forces.  If  you  are  going  to  follow  that  line 
of  punishment,  what  about  wcraen  and  those 
over  38  years  of  age  who  do  not  serve.  That 
type  of  remedy  Is  Just  balderdash.  It  Is  the 
result  of  loose  thinking  and  certainly  a  slur 
upon  the  honor  of  the  Army. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  what  limited 
absenteeism  does  exist,  requires  constructive 
thinking.  It  requires  improvement  of  trans- 
portation facihties  in  war  centers,  attention 
to  housing  problemfi.  establishment  of  child 
care  facilities  for  working  mothers,  attention 
to  nuuitlon  standards  and  adequate  food  for 
workers  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  increased  work,  adjustments  In  the 
hours  of  stores  and  shops  in  war  centers  to 
permit  shopping  by  all  shifts  without  Inter- 
ference with  work  schedules.  It  is  this  kind 
of  approach  and  not  the  use  of  the  club  and 
bayonet  on  the  American  people  that  will 
Win  thte  war  against  absenteeism.  The 
Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.  solved  the 
absentee  problem  on  Just  such  an  approach. 


A  survey  of  the  causes  there  revealed  that  60 
percent  were  abeent  because  of  sickneas  (43 
percent  colds);  16  percent  sickneas  In  the 
family:  16  percent  personal  business:  and  8 
percent,  lack  of  transportation.  The  com- 
pany then  proceeded  to  promote  car  clubs. 
city  transportation  facilities  were  readapted 
to  war  workers'  needs,  banks  stayed  open  one 
night  a  week,  educational  inlonnatlon  against 
spreading  of  colds  was  plastered  on  bulletin 
boards,  a  medical  program  was  Instituted  to 
feed  workers  cold-resistant  vitamins  at  cost 
or  less,  and  so  forth.  Absenteeism  now  runs 
under  3  percent  a  week.  It  wasn't  rancor 
and  browbeating  that  solved  the  problem.  It 
wa.s  understanding  of  the  causes. 

This  tise  of  the  question  of  absenteeism 
as  a  springboard  of  attack  by  certain  groups 
on  labor,  is  merely  one  instance  of  this 
unfortunate  tactic.  Another  is  the  much- 
debated  Hobbs  bill.  Tills  bill  has  been  placed 
before  the  Congress  and  publicized  as  an 
antlracketeering  bill.  As  a  result,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  It  appear  Uiat  in  op- 
posing the  bUl,  labor  Is  protecting  racketeer- 
ing. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Every  right-thinking  Representative  is 
against  racketeering,  but  the  so-called  Hobbs 
bill  goes  beyond  ostracizing  unwarranted  and 
unlawful  practices.  The  bill  could  unfor- 
tunately be  interpreted  as  a  means  to  inter- 
fere with  collective  bargaining,  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hour  laws  and  other 
safeguarda  that  have  been  won  by  labor  aa 
a  result  of  60  years  of  struggle.  Siu-ely  no 
man  of  equity  and  justice  would  want  any 
bill  to  be  passed  that  might  tend  to  wipe  out 
at  one  fell  swoop  all  these  beneficent  provi- 
sions for  labor,  which  have  profited  not  only 
the  worklngman  but  the  employer  and  the 
Unites  States  Government  as  well. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  now  have  on 
the  Federal  statute  books  an  antlracketeer- 
ing law  against  business  and  labor.  Rack- 
eteering. In  general,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
had  its  real  hey-day  In  years  gone  by  and 
it  was  as  the  result  of  that  that  we  passed 
the  antlracketeering  law  in  1934.  The  law 
now  on  the  books  applies  to  and  covers 
racketeers  of  all  kinds,  whether  they  are 
racketeers  who  describe  themselves  as  busi- 
nessmen, or  racketeers  who  describe  them- 
selves as  labor  leaders.  Labor  has  no  more 
use  for  the  racketeers  who  describe  them- 
selves as  labor  leaders  than  has  business  for 
racketeers  who  describe  themselves  as  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  in  describing  what  we 
mean  by  racketeering  we  often  run  the  risk 
of  affecting  by  law  the  legitimate  activities 
of  labor  organizations  seeking  to  secure  for 
their  members  a  raise  In  wages.  Thus,  If  we 
say  that  racketeering  means  getting  money 
by  coercion  or  by  force  you  and  I  would  agree 
that  we  do  not  mean  to  Include  a  peaceful 
strike  for  higher  wages.  Unfortvmately,  there 
are  judges  unfriendly  to  labor  who  have  In 
years  gone  by  held  that  even  a  peacef  vU  strike 
or  a  peaceful  picket  line  would  be  an  attempt 
to  get  money  by  force — that  Is.  to  get  higher 
wages.  You  and  I  would  agree  that  no  anti- 
racketeering  law  should  have  that  effect. 

That  was  why  In  1934  certain  protections 
were  written  into  the  antlracketeering  law  to 
prevent  the  law  from  being  misapplied  to 
legitimate  labor  activities. 

Actually,  the  proposed  Hobbs  bill  adds 
nothing  to  the  existing  law.  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  faultily  Interpreted  to  elim- 
inate those  basic  labor  protections. 

Surely  this  of  all  periods  Is  not  the  time  to 
push  for  legislation  which  might  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  aspirations  and  activities 
of  organizations  of  our  more  than  60,000,000 
American  workers  who  are  so  vital  a  part  of 
otiT  war  effort. 


J.  am  oonvlDOSd  that  the  best  iniereaU  of 
our  war  effort,  and  of  this  Nation,  require 
that  a  bin  like  the  Hobbe  biU  as  drafted  and 
unamended  be  defeated.  To  make  the  real 
Issue  Involved  perfecUy  clear.  I  have  prepared 
and  will  olfer  In  the  House,  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  floor,  an  amendment  which  would 
speclflcaUy  declare  that  the  bill  is  not  to  af- 
fect labor  actlviUea  now  lawful  under  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  Norrls-Laauardla  Act.  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Surely, 
none  could  quarrel  with  that.  Anyone  re- 
fusing to  support  such  an  amendment  la 
saying.  In  effect,  that  he  wants  the  Hobbe  bill 
to  interfere  with  labor  activities  that  have 
been  held  lawful  in  the  courts  of  the  land, 
including  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
If  the  amendment  Is  rejected.  I  hope  and 
trust  that,  with  the  true  effect  of  the  Hobbs 
bin  thus  exposed,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  will  rally  In  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  In  support  of  the  unity  of  management 
and  labor  and  of  all  groups  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  production  records  which  this 
country  is  now  achieving. 


Dithooett  Parliamentmry  Practices 
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HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF   MOHTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBKSKNTATTVEa 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
often  that  the  House  Indulges  in  dis- 
honest parliamentary  practice.  lAst 
week,  in  the  passage  of  the  debt-limit 
bill,  we  had  a  glaring  example  of  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

The  issue  before  us  should  have  been 
whether  we  would  or  would  not  increase 
the  debt  Umit  from  $115,000,000,000  to 
$?10,000,000,000.  That  issue  would  have 
been  straight  cut  and.  of  course,  would 
have  passed  with  only  a  few  dissenting 
votes.  We  are  at  war  and  whatever 
debt  limit  it  takes  will  be  arranged. 

When  this  bill  came  in,  however,  It 
had  an  extraneous  matter  attached  to  it 
that  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  issue 
on  the  debt  limit.  This  rider— in  sub- 
stance—repealed the  Executive  order 
limiting  salaries  to  $67,200. 

The  chicanery  practiced  by  those  who 
handled  this  bill  was  to  comj)el  everyone 
who  wanted  to  raise  the  debt  limit — 
which  every  patriot  wanted  to  do — ^to 
vote  to  rescind  the  President's  order  fix- 
ing a  limit  on  salaries.  Of  course,  It  did 
not  work  out  that  way.  I,  for  one,  voted 
no,  not  because  I  refused  to  raise  the 
debt  limit,  but  for  two  other  reasons. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  In  this  kind  of 
"foxy"  legislation.  Every  person  with 
just  a  common  imderstanding  of  parlia- 
mentary law  will  see  that  the  matter  of 
the  President's  order  should  have  come 
before  the  House  as  a  direct  issue  rather 
than  be  sneaked  in  under  cover  of  leg- 
islation that  everyone  favored  anyway. 

Second.  I  voted  no  because  I  was  of 
the  firm  opinion  that  this  Congress  had 
given  the  President  power  to  issue  such 
an  order,  and  that  when  he  nxed  the  top 
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salary  at  $67,200.  or  $25,000  clear  of  all 
tLixes.  that  he  did  the  best  thing  that 
cculd  bf'  done  for  the  country. 

I  l-a\e  gone  over  tlii.s  act— to  amend 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942— as  a  lawyer  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
President  usurped  no  function  or  power 
which  had  not  been  given  him  by  the 
Congr<.-s.s,  Every  person  who  doe-s  not 
ai?ree  with  my  conclusions  oukI^  to  read 
Pubhc  Liiw  729  pertaining;  to  tlie  matter 
of  the  npht  of  the  Pre.sident  to  fix  sala- 
ries.   Here  is  what  Public  Law  729  says: 

The  President  may.  excppt  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided 111  this  act.  thereafter  provide  for  mak- 
ing adjustments  with  respect  to  price?,  wases, 
and  salaries,  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  nec- 
essary to  aid  m  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war  or  to  correct  gross  Inequities. 

• 

The  President  may,  from  time  to  time, 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  pro- 
Visions  of  this  act. 

No  action  shall  be  taken  under  authority 
of  this  act  with  respect  to  wages  or  salaries 
(1)  which  lb  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  or  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
or  (2 1  for  the  purpose  cf  reduclnR  the  wages 
or  salaries  for  any  particular  work  below  the 
highest  waives  or  salaries  paid  therefor  be- 
tween January  1.  1942,  and  September  15. 
1942:  Pronricd.  That  the  President  may,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Unuiatlon  contained  in 
clause  (2).  ndju.'st  wages  or  salaries  to  the 
extent  that  he  finds  necessary  In  any  case 
to  correct  groins  Inequities  and  also  aid  in  the 
efTeCtive  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  Will  be  obvious  that  the  President 
was  Riven  absolute  power  over  the  matter 
of  fixinK  salarie-s— with  two  reservations. 
The  first  reservation  wis  that  he  could 
take  no  action  inconsistent  with  the  two 
labor  acts  already  on  the  statute  books, 
namely.  lh»^  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  .second  reservation  was  that  he  could 
not  reduce  wa'^es  or  salaries  below  those 
paid  in  a  certain  period.  But  there  im- 
mediately follows  a  clause  under  a  pro- 
vision that  gives  the  President  full  power 
to  reduce  salaries  'to  correct  sross  ineq- 
uities and  also  aid  in  the  eilective  prose- 
cution ol  the  war."  Tliis  provi.-ion  stis- 
pends.  in  certain  ca.ses.  the  reservation 
contained  in  provision  second  of  section 
4  of  Public  L<iw  729.  In  ether  words, 
Cunszress  made  two  re.servations  of  pow- 
er. The  fir.vt  was  absolute.  The  second 
was  not  absolute  and  to  be  disregarded 
entirely  if  to  -correct  Rross  inequities  and 
abo  aid  in  the  effective  pro.secution  of 
the  war."  Does  anyone  contend  that  a 
salary  of  $400,000  paid  to  the  head  of  a 
concern  making  instruments  of  war  is 
not  a  "gross  inequity"  in  comparison  to 
the  pay  of  labor,  the  pay  of  soldiers,  or 
the  pay  received  by  90  percent  of  the 
American  people?  Does  anyone  contend 
that  lowering  this  $400,000  salary  to  a 
net  of  $25  000  does  not  contribute  to  the 
"effective  prosecution  of  the  war"? 

The  President  exercised  the  authority 
granted  in  this  act  and  by  proper  proc- 
lamation announced  that  no  salary 
would  be  permitted  which  netted  the  in- 
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dividual  more  than  $25,000  annually.  To 
put  It  in  other  words,  no  salary  above 
$67,200  would  be  permitted.  Ti.ese  fiR- 
ures  seem  inconsistent,  but  after  the  Fcd- 
eial  tax  is  deducted  from  a  $67,200  sal- 
ary, only  $25,000  remains. 

About  130.000.000  people  in  the  United 
States  will  applaud  the  President  in  re- 
ducing these  salaries  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, reached  over  $400,000  annually. 
Those  few  millions  of  people  that  are  left 
in  our  population — after  deducting  130,- 
000.000 — will,  of  course,  find  fault  with 
the  Presidential  order. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill — contain- 
inp  a  repeal  of  the  President's  order — 
strove  diliiTcntly  to  make  the  issue  one  of 
the  President's  having  assumed  a  power 
which  he  did  not  have  in  law.  The  Presi- 
dent was  made  to  appear  as  a  iismper  of 
this  power.  Many  of  tl^.e  Members  who 
made  such  statements  also  voted  this  ex- 
traordinary power  to  the  President. 

I  could  not  follow  my  broilicr  Re- 
publicans in  their  almost  solid  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  President's  Executive 
order,  for  two  rea.sons:  First.  I  try  to  be 
consistent.  Nearly  all  Republicans  who 
voted  this  power  to  the  President  voted 
to  rescind  it.  not  because  the  President 
had  not  done  fne  right  thing,  but  becau.se 
they  wanted  to  t;et  back  tlie  power  winch 
they  them.selves  had  handed  over.  This 
did  not  apply  to  the  new  Republican 
Members  becau.se  they  had  no  part  in  the 
matter,  but  the  old  Republicans  who 
made  all  the  noise  in  the  debate  were  the 
very  ones  who  voted  the  power  to  the 
President. 

Secondly,  the  President  wi-^^ely  exer- 
ci.sed  his  power.  He  found  salaries 
rangin'T  all  the  way  from  $85,000  to 
$400,000  being  paid  in  industries  hold- 
ing Government  contracts.  He  could 
see  that — even  with  tax  deduct lon.s — 
some  few  were  enrichini':  themselves  off 
the  ml.sery  of  the  people  who  were  sup- 
porting this  gigantic  war  effort.  Where 
can  be  found  a  sane  man  or  woman  who 
would  appear  on  a  witness  stand  and  say 
the  President  was  wrong?  Deep  in  their 
hearts,  those  who  voted  against  the 
President  on  this  legislation,  know  the 
President  was  rigl.t. 

Nothing  can  be  gained— politically— 
by  any  party  in  taking  a  stand  against  a 
measure  which  is  right  and  which  will 
be  suijported  by  90  percent  of  tiie  Ameri- 
can :>eople. 

I  am  not  here  in  this  Congress  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Republi- 
can Party — or  any  party.  I  am  here  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  our  common 
country,  and  no  party  consideration  will 
have  the  least  effect  upon  my  determi- 
nation to  .see  this  war  through  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  a  complete  victory.  The 
President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
all  our  forces.  He  is  not  only  entitled  to 
my  support,  but  has  it.  As  long  as  he 
never  does  anything  worse  than  reduce  a 
salary  from  $400,000  to  $67,200  annually, 
neither  he  nor  those  who  support  him 
will  be  condemned  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


RECORD 

Mr.  Brown  of  0.  P.  A. 


EXTP'NSION  OF  REMARKS 

C  F 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF   SOUTH    C.^ROl.IN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1943 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Columbia  'S.  C.i  State  of  March  16,  1943, 
relative  to  the  splendid  common-sen.se 
attitude  shown  by  the  new  Price  Ad- 
ministration Director,  Mi.  Prentiss  M. 
Erown: 

MR    BROWN,  or  OFTTCi:   OF  PRICE  ADMINISTH*TtOW 

Mr.  Prentiss  Brown  believes  in  rational  ra- 
tioning. 

This  is  very  evident,  though  he  has  only 
been  Office  of  Price  Administration  Admin- 
istrator a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Brown  apparently  knows  that,  after 
all.  he  Is  dealing  with  human  beings  and 
It  is  easier  to  lead  than  to  drive. 

By  lessening  rigidity  here  and  there,  where 
obviously  It  was  the  sensible  action  to  take, 
Mr  Brown  has  paved  the  way  for  an  under- 
standing reception  of  such  more  stringent 
rules  as  he  m.ny  deem  necessary. 

Mr.  Brown  is  looking  at  rationing  from 
several  angles 

He  knows  the  grocer  must  live.  too. 

For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  raisins  and 
prunes.  They  are  very  nice  as  extras,  but 
the  points  were  so  hi^'h  that  people  would 
not  buy  them.  And  this  is  the  type  of  stock 
that  would  fare  111  from  a  summer  on  the 
shelves,  whereas  certain  other  articles  could 
keep  forever.  So  Mr  Brown  stepped  in  and 
helped  the  merchants  and  the  consumers  by 
lowering  the  point  values  cif  thei.e  jjioducts. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  to  cut  them  again 
to  niovc  Ihem.  but  the  point  is  that  ne  was 
respon.sive  to  the  situation.  Just  as  he  was 
about  sliced  bread. 

Another  example.  Mr  Brown  saw  no  reason 
why  maraschino  cherries  sh(juld  be  saved  for 
equal  distribution.  If  a  person  never  got 
a  maraschino  cherry  he  would  not  suffer. 
And  he  saw  no  reason  why  mushrooms— very 
delightful  diih  when  creamed  and  certainly 
a  choice  addition  to  a  good  steak  — purely  a 
luxury  item,  should  be  rationed.  So  Mr. 
Brown  took  maraschino  cherries  and  mush- 
rooms off  the  coupon  list. 

Now  comes  news  that  more  points  may  be 
allowed  each  person  for  canned  and  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  Brown  has  already  adopted  the  honor 
system  for  pleasure  driving.  Inspection  was 
irritating  not  only  to  the  public  but  to  the 
In.spector,  to  whom  It  was  a  most  disagreeable 
Job.  Now  one's  conscience  i>-  his  guide,  and 
we  believe  tht-re  Is  less  plea.siire  driving  than 
there  was  when  numbers  were  being  taken 
In  front  of  theaters,  social  gatherings,  etc. 
This,  of  course,  pleases  us  becau.'e  we  sup- 
ge.'^ted  the  honor  system  as  soon  as  the 
Inspection  plan  was  revealed 

We  believe  Mr  Brown  Is  going  to  go  a  step 
further  scon  and  adopt  the  most  practical 
way  we  knew  of  for  the  handling  of  "A" 
gasoline — that  is.  to  give  a  man  as  many 
gallons  as  he  can  be  spared  (maybe  less,  if 
necessary,  than  the  present  3  gallons),  and 
let  him  use  whatever  amount  It  Is.  if,  when, 
and  where  he  sees  fit. 

In  fairness  to  Mr  Henderson  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  it  is  a  good  deal  tougher 
to  put  a  revolutionary  plan,  such  as  ration- 
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Inf,  into  effect  than  It  la  to  "let  up"  on  the 
rules.  But  not  everyone  would  see  the  hu- 
man side,  and  that's  what  Mr.  Browa  has 
done.    Mure  power  to  b.m. 


Which  Path,  America? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, March  14,  1943.  the  lead  editorial  en- 
titled "Which  Path,  America?"  presented 
to  the  American  people  a  question  which 
in  the  not  distant  future  must  be  decided. 
Nothing  has  come  to  my  attention  which 
more  clearly  or  more  logically  discusses 
this  most  Important  subject,  and  for  this 
reason  I  present  the  same  for  the  Record. 

I  commend  It  to  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  every  person  who  believes 
constitutional  government,  with  its  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  opportunity  and  in- 
dividual liberty,  should  be  preserved. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WHICH    PATH,    AMERICAt 

The  United  Nations  are  engr.ged  In  a  global 
w.-^r  to  stop  the  aggression  of  the  totalitarian 
states,  which  have  embarked  on  a  career  of 
conquest  to  Impose  their  system  on  the  world 
and  organize  It  In  their  own  Image.  The 
totalitarian  states  will  be  defeated;  but  It  has 
often  happened  In  the  past  that  the  Ideas  of 
the  vanqui.'^hed  have  conquered  the  con- 
querors. And  something  like  an  Ideological 
totalitarian  conque'^t  is  even  now  under  way 
right  within  the  democracies  which  are 
pledged  to  the  destruction  of  totalitarianism. 

The  fundamenUl  basis  of  totalitarianism 
Is  an  exaltation  of  the  state,  which  takes 
command  of  the  Individual  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  It  starts  out  as  a  welfare  state, 
which  UXes  care  of  all  essential  need";  of  the 
Individual;  It  schools  him.  provides  him  with 
work,  supports  him  in  sickness  and  distress, 
takes  cnre  of  him  in  old  age.  Very  soon,  the 
Individual  becomes  completely  drjiendent  on 
the  state,  which,  as  a  result,  acquires  com- 
plete power  over  the  Individual  Philoso- 
phers a'ld  Ideologists  arl.se  to  extol  the  excel- 
lence and  beauty  of  such  a  state  And  as  a 
final  strp.  there  arise  some  tough-flsted  ruf- 
fians and  fanatics  who,  seeing  the  vast  power 
acquired  by  the  state  over  an  acquiescent  he- 
cause  dependent  populace,  start  out  to  seize 
the  state  for  themselves  and  to  command  the 
state  in  the  name  of  a  single  party  consisting 
of  themsrUes. 

That,  at  least,  has  been  the  development 
In  the  most  totalitarian  state  of  all  of  them, 
Nazi  Germany.  In  some  measure.  fT  some- 
times only  in  the  matter  of  promises.  It  has 
been  paralleled  elsewhere.  In  Italy,  In  Japan, 
even  In  Soviet  Rus-sla.  And  this  development 
must  be  kept  In  mind  In  studying  the  impli- 
cations of  tl-.e  post-war  plana  worked  out  by 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  and 
presented  to  Congress  by  President  Roosevelt. 

The  report*  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  are  presented  to  the  American 
public  as  the  "American  Beverldge  plan." 
But  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Bev- 
erldgj  plan  Itself  is  an  Imitation  of  Bis- 
marck's State  insurance  sy&:em,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  German  welfare  state 


that  ended  In  nazl-ism.  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  plans  go  far  beyond 
it.  They  provide  not  only  for  compulsory  In- 
surance under  state  control  but  also  for  a 
larger  Government  participation  In  private 
Industry  and  for  a  share  in  business  manage- 
ment by  labor  The  first  envisages  tbat 
mixed  economy  which  long  flourished  in  Ger- 
many, In  which  the  state  enters  more  and 
more  into  the  domain  of  private  enterprise 
and  In  time  begins  to  swallow  It.  with  the 
result  that  both  management  and  labor  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  on  the  state. 
The  second  provision  obviously  derives  from 
the  former  shop  councils  of  Bolshevist  In- 
dustry. But  the  drafters  of  this  particular 
plan  may  not  have  t)een  told  that  these  coun- 
cils. Insofar  as  management  Is  concerned, 
have  been  abolished,  end  that  the  authority 
and  disciplinary  power  of  management  are 
more  absolute  In  Russia  today  than  In  any 
other  country. 

It  Is  an  axiom  of  political  economy  that 
liberty  depends  on  ability  to  choose  one's 
work  and  one's  employer.  When  all  Jobs  are 
controlled  by  one  agency,  that  agency  will 
dominate  all  workers.  Control  over  every  Job 
and  the  livelihood  of  every  Individual  Is  the 
basis  of  the  power  of  the  Nazis  In  Germany, 
the  Fascists  In  Italy,  the  "New  Bureaucrats" 
In  Japan,  ana  the  Bolshevists  in  Russia. 

In  the  United  States,  the  one  agency  run 
entirely  by  the  Government,  namely  the  Post 
Office  i;)epartment.  has  long  been  a  living 
demonstration  of  how  Government  control 
over  Jobs  impinges  on  the  political  freedom 
of  the  Individuals  dependent  on  such  Jobs, 
and  how  a  party  in  power  can  utilize  such 
an  agency  to  enhance  and  prolong  Its  power 
over  the  State. 

Ironically  enough,  all  these  schemes  are 
advanced  in  the  name  of  "liberalism."  which 
at  one  time  was  supposed  to  fight  against 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  State  over  the 
Individual.  Now  liberalism  has  executed 
a  complete  turnabout  and  fights  for  the  ex- 
tension of  State  activities  to  every  phase  of 
life.  Perhapa  many  present-day  liberals  do 
not  reall2se  that  every  extension  of  State 
activity  also  entails  extension  of  State  power. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  do  but,  taking  Bol- 
shevist ideology  as  the  touchstone  of  their 
liberalism,  welcome  It.  In  any  case,  if  the 
schemes  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Boaid  should  ever  become  law.  they  are  bound 
to  produce  a  profound  change  In  the  psy- 
chology of  the  American  people  and  the 
American  way  of  life  for  which  we  are  sup- 
postd  to  be  fighting.  For  they  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Europeanization  of  America. 
Perhaps  their  framers  have  understood  the 
Zeitgeist  better  than  others,  but  It  might 
be  w  11  to  know  in  advance  which  way  they 
are  leading  us.  Otherwise  we  may  wake  up 
some  day  and  find  that  we  are  the  de- 
pendent and  powerless  subjects  of  a  totali- 
tarian state,  run  by  our  own  brand  of  "New 
Bureaucrats." 


Anti-Poll-Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACHUBETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricoro,  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing resolutions  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts: 

Besolutions  memorUllEing  Congress  to  enact 
the  anti-poll-tax  bUl,  so-called 

Whereas  many  colored  people  are  flghtUig 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy for  which  the  United  Nations  sUnd: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  ICaaaa- 
chusetts  hereby  memorializes  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact, 
and  the  PrMldent  of  the  United  States  to 
sign,  the  so-called  anti -poll -tax  bill  to  the  end 
that  millions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
residing  in  several  of  our  Southern  8tat«9 
shall  liave  restored  to  them  their  democratic 
right  to  vote;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted  March 

2,  1943. 

Lawrknce  R.  Ghovx.  Clerk. 

In  senate,  adopted,  in  concurrence,  March 
8    1943. 

Irving  N.  Hatden,  Clerk. 


Farm  Security  Administration  ProgTftm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  on  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  program 
as  of  November  30,  1942,  for  the  Third 
District  of  Nebraska: 

Farm  Security  Administration  bor- 
rowers in  the  Third  District  of  Nebraska 
have  made  considerable  increases  in  the 
production  of  essential  agricultural  com- 
modities. A  sample  survey  shows  that 
the  3,409  active  Farm  Seciu-ity  Admin- 
istration borrowers  in  the  district  made 
the  following  increases  in  production  in 
1942: 
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Under  the  rural  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram as  of  November  30,  1942,  in  the 
third  district  $6,055,907  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  6.681  farm  families  for  loans 
for  operating  goods  since  the  inception  of 
the  program  in  1935.  The  total  collec- 
tions on  these  loans  amounted  to  $2343,- 
276,  of  which  $2,390,376  represents  repay- 
ments of  principal.  As  of  the  same  date 
these  collections  amounted  to  98  percent 
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of  matifrtd  principal  and  accrued 
interest. 

Under  the  farm  own^T^hip  program  as 
of  Ncnembor  30.  1942.  $1,424,812  had  been 
lent  to  140  tonant.s.  hired  mm.  and  small 
operators  to  enable  them  to  purchase  and 
improve  family-type  farm.s  under  the 
provi.sions  of  tlip  Bankhrad-Jone.s  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  Collections  amounted  to 
$103,776  of  which  $63,834  represents  re- 
payment of  principal.  The  total  collec- 
tions of  principal  and  interest  amounted 
to  99  percent  of  matunties  of  principal 
and  interest. 

In  addition  to  making,  servicing,  and 
supervisiru;  tlie.se  loans,  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  has  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  226  community  and 
cooperative  services  which  make  avail- 
able the  u.se  of  purebred  sires,  machin- 
ery, and  other  facilities  to  some  1.429 
farm  families  who  otherwise  would  lack 
them. 

The  total  numbf-'r  of  all  farms  listed  in 
the  1940  (-''nsus  fur  the  district  is  40,083. 
of  which  27  i^ercent  had  a  gross  farm  in- 
come under  S600  in  1939, 


Exempting    Merchant    Seamen     Serving 
in  War   Zones  From  Certain  Taxes 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17,  1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  introduced  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exempting  merchant  seamen 
servinj-i  in  war  zones  from  the  Victory 
tax  and  from  collection  of  the  tax  at 
source  on  waces. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  this  so-called 
Victory  tax  should  not  be  paid  by  the 
men  of  the  armed  forces  and  by  men  of 
the  merchant  marine  serving  in  war 
zones.  The  work  beins:  done  by  the 
armed  forces  and  by  the  men  of  the 
merchant  m.arine  is  a  siifBcient  contribu- 
tion to  the  victory  of  our  country  and  of 
the  Allied  Nations.  There  is  no  nece.ssity 
for  saddlinK  upon  these  individuals  this 
addiuonal  tax  in  order  that  they  may 
contribute  to  victory.  What  they  have 
contributed  and  are  now  contributing  to 
our  victory  exceeds  any  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  made  by  the  civilians. 

I  have  not  included  the  men  of  the 
armed  forces  in  this  bill  becau.se  my  col- 
lea  cue.  the  gentleman  from  Now  York 
(Mr.  KecghI  has  already  introduced 
H.  R.  1549  to  exempt  membTs  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  frum  tlie  pay- 
ment of  tills  tax.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  ; 
reccmmended  a  plan  providing  a  mini- 
mum exemption  of  $3,500  a  year  for  serv- 
icemen on  their  Government  earnings, 
thereby  proposing  to  free  noncommus- 
sioned  offi.i rs  and  the  lower  ranks  of 
commis-sioncd  officers  This  plan  is  in- 
t'^-'.ded  to  be  retroactive  for  1942  taxes. 
Tile  proposal  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
CoQimittee  affeclins   the  ^ervlcemen.  is 


eminently  fair,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
enacled  into  law.  The  men  of  the  armed 
forces  are  entitled  to  this  consideration. 

Hew  about  extending  some  considera- 
tion to  the  men  of  me  merchant  marine? 
Surely  no  one  needs  ic  be  told  of  the  f^ne 
work  they  are  doing.  Our  enemies  do 
not  have  to  be  told,  as  they  are  con- 
\incfd  that  the.se  men  are  doini;  too 
Kood  a  job  f(-r  our  country.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  eneiiy  has  filled  the  seas 
with  submarines. 

Our  people  reali2e  that  it  is  most  es- 
rental  to  maintain  the  line  of  supply 
from  our  factories  to  the  flghtin!.'  fronts. 
It  is  important  to  produce  war  material, 
but  equally  important  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  tho.se  wlio  have  been 
trained  to  use  it.  The  merchant  marine 
is  doing  just  that. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  heavy 
toll  has  been  taken  of  our  merchant  ves- 
sels by  submarines  and  air  attacks. 
The.sc  men  have  faced  the  gravest  perils 
which  a  deadly  and  hateful  enemy  has 
been  able  to  contrive.  Many  of  them 
ha\e  lost  their  lives.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
figured  by  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration that,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  about  4  percent  of  the  number  of 
merchant  sailors  were  reported  dead  and 
missing.  This  figure  gives  an  idea  of  the 
dangers  which  these  men  are  facing. 
Hov.ever,  this  knowledge  does  not  deter 
these  brave  men  from  continuing  to 
face  the  perils  of  the  sea  in  an  effort  to 
deliver  the  material  of  war  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good. 

So,  despite  the  dangers,  our  supply 
lines  are  being  maintained,  not  only  to 
our  own  troops,  but  also  to  our  allies. 
We  find  the  merchant  marine  sailing 
all  over  the  world,  to  Ru.ssia.  Australia, 
norJi  Africa,  and  other  distant  points, 
with  just  one  thought  in  mind.  viz.  that 
the  supplies  get  through  in  order  that 
our  action  against  the  enemy  continue 
unabated. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  it 
fair  that  the  men  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, who  sail  in  war  zones,  should  be 
exempt  from  the  Victory  tax,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  my  bill,  and 
I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  enacted  into 
law. 


West  Roxbury  Veterans'  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    RIASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MassachuseLis.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  in-rlude  the  fol- 
lowing resoluticns  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts: 

Rtsolutlons    memorializing   Congress    to    In- 
crease the  bod  capacity  of  the  West  Rox- 
bury Veterans'  Hospital 
Rfsolvrd,  That  the  General  Cuurt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hercb\   urges  upon   the  Conjjress 
ol   the   United   S   Ues   the   necessity   for    in- 
crea.slng   without  delay   the  capacity  of   the 
West   Roxbury   V*!leraus'    Hospital    to   2,000 


beds,  so  a«  to  meet  the  mounting  hospital 
needs  of  the  veterans  In  this  area;  and  be 
it  further 

Rrsoln  1.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  f  .rthwith  by  the  State  secretary  to 
the  Pre.sldent  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  brnnch  of  Congre.-s, 
and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  Ihi.s 
Commonwealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
2.   1943. 

La  war  NCI   R    Gro\t.   Clerk 

In  senate,  adopted,  la  concurrence.  M.nch 

8.  li)43. 

Irving  N.  HATcrN,  Clerk. 


Doles  or  Trade? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  DOUGHTON 

Of    NORTH    (  AROl  IN^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEiiENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1943 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  unde* 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  tlie  followinp  speech  re- 
cently made  by  Hon.  John  Haynes,  ex- 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before 
the  Penn.sylvania  Economy  League  on 
the  subject  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments: 

Is  this  country  going  to  have  to  bear  the 
burdfii  of  world-wide  relief  after  this  war? 
And  if  so.  how  are  we  going  to  p:iy  for  It? 

One  thinR  Is  sure,  conditions  in  Europe  and 
much  of  Asia  are  Roing  to  be  perfectly  hoi - 
rible  when  the  fighting  stops.  There  h:  s 
already  been  enormou.-  destruction  of  llle 
and  prt  perty,  and  there  will  be  much  moie 
before  Hitler  and  the  Jajis  arc  cleaned  out. 
There  will  be  thousands  of  wounded,  mil- 
lions of  refugees,  and  whole  contineiit.s  of 
half-starved  [h'c  pie.  Ciops  will  be  bad.  far;n 
animals  dead,  seed  eaten,  and  fertilizers  u.std 
to  make  munitions,  transport  of  all  kinds 
will  be  worn  out  or  wiecked;  water  and  gas 
mams  broken;  sewer  systems  blocked;  fao- 
torles  blown  up;  housing  and  all  kinds  of 
busine.'-s  buildings  smashed.  Diseases  of  ell 
kinds  will  be  epidemic.  People  will  hale 
other  people  in  a  way  which  wc — whose  rel.i- 
tlves  have  not  been  shot  as  hostages — C£  n 
hardly  comprehend.  There  will  be  vengeance, 
riots,  perh.ips  civil  wars.  Sometliing  to  e.it 
will  be  the  most  important  thing  in  life 

Obviously  we  cannot  walk  away  and  tu' n 
our  backs  on  these  conditUjns.  V»e  -  and  tlie 
other  undevastated  countries — will  have  to 
take  some  action  to  improve  the  situation, 
not  only  becau:5e  humanity  requires  It.  but 
bccau.se  we  caiinot  sleep  safelv  m  cur  beds 
with  kegs  of  dynamite  like  tliat  next  door. 
Two  wars  in  one  generation  are  enou..;h  to 
show  that  sencus  trouble  anywhere  pvits  us 
in  danger.  Unless  the  peace  can  be  male 
secure — and  that  means  among  other  things 
unless  conditions  can  be  created  in  whi.:h 
people  can  earn  a  decent  living — we  shall 
have  to  stay  armed  co  the  teeth  li. definitely. 
I  think  we  are  beginning  to  realize  what  that 
would  mean  both  in  tax  burdens  and  m 
regimentation  We  shall  have  to  find  some 
»ort  of  an  Insurance  policy  tliat  gives  bett?r 
protection  than  the  one  wc  boutrht  last  time. 

For  some  of  the  conditions  that  will  exist 
Immrd.  itely  after  the  war  ends  the  only 
aiiiwer  is  relief  Governor  Lehmans  ofllce  U 
being  set  up  to  take  care  of  our  share  of  that. 
He  has  a  terrific  Job.  and  he  dtoerves  our 
full  support  But  both  he  and  the  rest  of  \m 
hope  that  the  time  during  which  straight  re- 
liei  IS  the  pnocipal   thing   will   be  as  tbct 
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M  po«slbI«.  In  tome  places  It  may  b*  ehort*r 
than  we  thivk.  Our  shipments  of  civilian 
BUpplles  to  north  Africa  were  described  origi- 
nally a«  relief,  connected  of  course  with  the 
military  operation  But  I  notice  this  In  Ed 
Stcttinlus'  release  of  February  6.  which  de- 
scribes the  shipments  of  food  and  coal  and 
BO  on  which  we  and  the  British  are  making 
to  that  area: 

"The  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
are  being  reimbursed  for  most  of  the  civilian 
supplies  which  they  are  furnishing  •  •  • 
Money  received  •  •  •  is  used  to  pay  for 
raw  materials  and  other  commodities  and 
services  furnished  by  north  Africa  •  •  • 
north  Africa  is  the  worlds  sect)nd  largest 
producer  of  phosphate  rock.  It  also  produces 
important  quantities  of  high  grade  Iron  ore 
and  cork.  and.  among  other  strategic  ma- 
terials, zinc.  lead,  cobalt,  and  manganese. 
All  of  these  are  valuable  for  Unitod  Nations 
war  production."  (From  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation release  1214.  February  6.  1942  The 
order  of  the  sentences  has  been  changed  ) 

The  two-way  trade  which  Stettinius  de- 
scribes Is  going  on  in  wartime.  ;n  a  theater 
of  operation?,  I  suppoi-e  most  of  it  for  the 
present  is  conducted  by  the  Government. 
But  some  day  there  will  be  a  peace-time 
trade,  and  that  will  be  conducted  on  our  side, 
if  we  have  sense  encueli.  on  a  basis  of  free 
enterpri.^e.  Trade  like  that,  which  helps  both 
parties.  Is  the  cheapest,  the  simplest,  and 
altogether  the  most  sati-^factory  way  we  have 
of  being  helpful  to  the  reoccupied  countries. 
We  could  not  afford  to  support  them  indefi- 
nitely, and  they  won't  want  us  to.  But  ihey 
Will  all  have  things  to  export,  and  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  for  them  i«;  to  admit  those 
exports  to  our  markets.  That  means  food 
and  Jobs  and  .'elf -respect  for  them,  which 
Is  our  brst  Insurance  against  war  and  revolu- 
tion, and  it  means  that  relief  stops  that  murh 
sooner  and  that  we  begin  to  get  paid  for  the 
things  we  send  abroad.  There  Is  no  other 
wpy  we  w  Jl  get  paid,  and  If  the  trade  is  con- 
ducted cm  business  principles  it  ought  to 
benefit  both  sides  Private  trade  needs  no 
bureaucracy  to  boss  it.  and  to  the  extent  that 
It  finds  markets  for  otir  surplus  it  removes 
the  need  lor  either  relief  or  bureaucracy  at 
home. 

S'^me  of  these  countries  will  want  to  buy 
a  great  deal  frum  us  when  the  war  is  over. 
Russian  industry,  to  take  only  one  examp'e. 
hn.s  been  very  badly  damaeed  in  the  areas  the 
Nazis  overran  in  1941  and  1942  There  will 
be  Russii.n  buyers  in  the  market  for  ma-  j 
chinery  of  every  kind,  and  the  orders  will  be 
big  ones  Many  of  our  plants  would  like 
those  orders  very  much  when  war  production 
Btops.  They  can  have  a  lot  of  them,  for  the 
Russians  like  our  stuff,  provided  we  can  figure 
out  a  way  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
pay  the  bill.  Financing  schemes  will  be  pro- 
posed, of  course,  but  you  and  I  know  very 
well  that  in  the  long  run.  and  aside  from  the 
limited  possibilities  of  shipping  gc^ld.  pay- 
ment can  be  made  only  by  the  sale  of  Russian 
goods  in  the  United  States,  or  in  some  other 
country  which  has  dollar  balances  which  It 
can  turn  over  to  the  Russians  In  payment  for 
their  goods. 

We  knew  also  that  no  other  country  will 
have  dollar  balances  available  for  transfer 
unless  it  in  turn  sells  us  more  good?  than 
we  sell  it.  Unless  we  can  make  settlement 
possible  in  goods,  either  direct  or  on  a  tri- 
angular arrangement,  we  will  not  get  the 
Russian  business,  and  we  will  not  help  the 
Russians  either. 

Russia  Is  perhaps  the  solldest  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  it 
wont  need  much  relief.  But  the  fundamen- 
tal story  is  the  aame  from  every  devastated 
are*.  We  can  have  cur  choice  of  making 
long-time  handout«,  or  of  taking  pay.  If 
we  want  pay.  and  the  frlendh  p  of  the  other 
per  pies,  we  had  t)«tter  not  exclude  the  goods 
thry  have  to  sell. 


This  ia  Jtiat  one  application  of  what  Secre- 
tary Hull  haa  been  telling  u«,  and  trying  to 
carry  out  on  our  behalf,  ever  since  1934  Hla 
trade  agreements  program  is  nothing  In  the 
world  except  an  effort,  patiently  and  care- 
fully conducted,  to  reduce  trade  barriers  In 
both  directions  by  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment, and  so  let  private  traders  operate,  let 
more  goods  move,  more  people  make  a  liv- 
ing, and  prosperity  and  peace  develop.  It  la 
simple.  It  makes  sense.  It  worts;  and  It  doesn't 
take  any  big  bureaucracy  to  run  It.  nor  any 
big  appropriation.  His  program  will  be  up 
again  this  spring  In  Congress,  and  there  may 
be  a  fight.  I  am  convinced  that  he  and  the 
trade  agreements  program  deserve  the  beat 
support  that  we  can  give  them. 


Increase  of  Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1943 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  increasing  food  production, 
impeded  as  it  is  with  a  labor  and  ma- 
chinery shortage,  was  given  full  consid- 
eration at  the  Com  Belt  conference  of 
Governors  and  official  representatives  of 
Midwestern  States,  held  at  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  this  week,  called  by  Governor 
Hickenlooper.  of  Iowa.  Present  also  was 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

After  a  fiill  day's  discussion,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  eight  States  and  the  official 
representatives  of  four  others  proposed 
certain  remedies  for  the  critical  agricul- 
tural situation. 

Significant  recommendations  were 
adopted  by  the  conference  that  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  in  extending  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  the  six-point 
plan  adopted  by  the  conference  for  farm 
relief. 

Following  are  the  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  conference: 

First.  That  agriculture  be  recognized 
as  an  assential  war  indastry  and  be  rated 
as  such  with  respect  to  manpower,  mate- 
rials and  equipment. 

Second.  That,  while  we  are  not  pro- 
po-sing  blanket  deferment  for  agricul- 
tural workers,  we  recommend  that  all  ex- 
perienced labor  essential  to  farm  pro- 
duction be  deferred,  and  that  all  such 
farm  workers  be  given  proper  recognition 
by  Federal  authorities  with  suitable  in- 
signia or  other  mark  of  distinction  for 
giving  their  best  services  to  the  country 
by  remaining  on  the  farm  front. 

Third.  That  there  be  provided  imme- 
diately a  supply  of  steel  and  other  ma- 
terial adequate  to  complete  the  manu- 
facture of  all  partly  completed  machin- 
ery :  that  all  present  stocks  of  machinery 
be  now  released  for  sale;  that  the  needs 
of  material  which  should  be  this  year 
provided  for  farm  machinery  to  be  used 
in  1944  be  ascertained  by  May  1,  1943; 
and  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  sys- 
tem of  allocation  of  such  machinery 
which  sends  machinery  where  it  is  not 


adapted,  be  supplanted  by  one  whicli 
i-ccognizes  the  actual  needs  of  respective 
areas. 

Fourth.  That  material  be  immedi- 
ately supplied  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  repairs  and  parts  and  all  re- 
strictions on  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  same  be  removed  at  once; 
that  full  authority  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  war  boards  to  supply  weld- 
ing rod.  bar  steel,  and  other  materials 
used  in  the  local  repair  of  farm 
machinery. 

Fifth.  That  migrant  seasonal  agricul- 
tural laborers  be  furnished  the  necessary 
transportation  to  and  from  their  work. 

Sixth.  That  available  supphes  of  fer- 
tilizer be  released  immediately  for  the 
1943  crop  season. 

'"In  this  1  day's  conference,  our  con- 
clusions have  been  limited  to  manpower, 
machinery,  and  supply  of  fertilizer.  We 
do  not  at  this  time  pass  on  other  farm 
problems."  the  recommendations  ex- 
plained. 


Post-War  Highway  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

OF   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
to  the  House  Roads  Committee  by  Samuel 
C.  Hadden,  chairman  of  the  State  High- 
way Commission  of  Indiana,  in  support 
of  a  post-war  highway  program,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  4,  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  been  introduced  to  you  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission 
of  Indiana,  but  with  your  permission.  I  wish 
to  amplify  my  Introduction  and  identify  my- 
self a] so  as  the  vice  president  for  the  third 
district  of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials.  his  district,  gentlemen, 
embraces  12  SUtes  In  that  fabulous  area 
known  as  the  Middle  West,  where  the  Oardea 
of  Eden  was,  and  Is.  locat^^d 

You  have  heard  the  recommendation  by 
our  association  of  a  post-war  highway  devel- 
opment program,  to  be  carried  on  Jointly  by 
the  Federal  ana  State  Governments,  as  pre- 
sented by  our  president,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Texas  State  Highway  Com- 
mission. I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  48 
State  highway  departments  unanimously  ap- 
prove this  progrf.m.  Not  only  was  fgreement 
In  support  of  It  reached  without  difficulty  by 
those  of  us  who  are  here  In  attendance,  but 
we  have  heard  alao  from  the  absentees.  8t«t« 
departments  not  directly  represented  at  our 
present  meeting  In  Washington  have  com- 
municated their  views  to  us  with  re^>ect  to 
the  present  need  for  highway  legislation  and, 
although  they  have  had  but  little.  If  any, 
knowledge  of  the  trend  of  our  discussions 
here,  they  have  each,  acting  independently, 
reached  the  identical  conclusions  we  are  to- 
day presenting  for  your  consideration. 

We  trust  that  you  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  these  views  come  from  men  who  hav« 
spent  their  bef.t  years  In  creating  and  maln- 
Ulnlng    the   Nations   blghmays.    They   art 
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matter   and    assure 
prayerful  Interest 


vou   of    our   sincere   and 


He  said.  "Anywhere  would  be  better  than 
Daddy    being    drunk    all    the    time."      Thla 


->tK< 


fatKors 


<a 


drunks  any  good  In  the  war  effort  t  Then. 
If  they  are  not.  Is  It  not  high  time  we  were 
doini?   somethlDR    about    It?     I    Tl&lted    my 
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the  practicril  highway  administrators  and 
er.giueers.  men  of  cbtabllshed  position  and 
demonstrnted   soundness. 

Our  pre >; ram  Is  not  only  moderate  but 
mode5t.  It  proposes  no  experiments  or  de- 
partures from  precedent.  It  does  not  con- 
template anything  either  sensational  or  fan- 
tastic. It  is  the  very  essence  of  conserva- 
tism. It  contemplates  merely  the  resump- 
tion Of  highwiiy  activities  where  we  left  off 
and  the  glvln:?  of  proper  attention  at  the 
earliest  p(,ss;ble  date  to  highway  work  now 
deferred  during  the  period  of  emergency 

Our  program  is  In  no  sense  a  made-work 
program  The  work  will  not  only  be  here  to 
be  done  nfter  the  war  but  actually  It  is  here 
right  now  It  is  work  everybody  wants  done. 
There  Is  no  opposition  to  rational  highway 
construction  and  malnleivance  The  people 
are  intensely  proud  of  their  highway  systems. 

If  this  program  is  approved  and  the  requi- 
site legislation  is  enacted,  contracts  can  be 
•warded  within  2  wefks  after  the  end  of  the 
war  and  we  ran  begin  artual  construction 
and  the  employment  of  men  and  the  use  of 
D\aterlaLs  within  an  additional  2  weeks 

This  prt  gram  is  not  visionary  but  is  in- 
tensely practical  It  will  Integrate  and  give 
direction  to  the  Joint  highway  efforts  of  the 
National  and  State  Governments  It  will 
enable  the  States  to  proceed  with  assurance 
and  will  establish  those  terminal  facilities 
which  are  a  purt  of  the  mind  and  .spirit  of 
those  designers  upon  wh  se  talents  we  are 
all    dependent 

To  give  some  Idea  of  the  work  to  be  done 
may  I  draw  upon  mv  heme  Stnte  for  an  il- 
lustration:' Of  the  10,000  mile.s  in  the  In- 
diana State  Highway  system  we  have  4,000 
miles  of  cement  concrete  pavements  On 
January  1  cf  this  year  the  average  age  of 
these  pavements  was  12'. >  years  We  have 
retired  more  th.m  500  miles  of  similar  pave- 
ments by  reconstruction  with  the  same  or 
Bome*  other  type.  The  age  of  these  pave- 
ments on  retirement  has  ranged  from  13  to 
18  years  From  this  it  Is  quite  evident  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  resurfac- 
ing and  ri'Ci)n.slructlon  prcp:am  in  our  State. 
We  have  been  In  touch  with  our  neighbors 
and  find  that  exactly  similar  slutntioiis  exist 
In  all  the  States  In  cur  area.  In  addition 
to  this  reconstruction  work  there  is  need  at 
this  time,  also,  for  the  modernization  and 
Improven^ent  of  cur  present  highway  systems. 
TlT"  need  Icr  a  large  mileage  of  new  hl^fh- 
ways  is  not  liulicated  but  the  demand  Is  ur- 
gent for  the  pre.^ervation  ai.d  improvement 
of  what  v.e  now  have. 

In  presenting  this  program  to  ycu  we  are 
completely  confident  that  if  translated  into 
legislation  It  will  pn  ve  to  be  not  only 
timely  but  very  popular  May  I  give  you  one 
n^c^re  Indiana  lUustra'ion  in  support  of  th's 
contention.'  The  Indiana  State  h'tjhwav  law 
as  amended  In  1941  directed  the  State  H\^h- 
way  Commission  to  pres^ent  to  the  1943  leg- 
islature a  report  on  the  condition  and  needs 
Of  cur  S'ate  Highw.iy  system  with  a  rouch 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  the  w.Tk  new 
known  to  be  desirable  While  this  law  was 
enacted  bcfcre  we  entered  the  war  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  at  war  did  not  e?:cuse  the 
Indiana  commission  from  the  statutory  re- 
quirement to  present  th..s  report  to  our  leg- 
Jslature,  new  In  the  closing  days  of  lis 
liesslon. 

It  was  with  considerable  trepidation,  and 
with  some  apologies,  that  we  pre.-ented  our 
report  showing  that  we  could  row  expend 
Judiciously  the  sum  of  ilfiO.COO.CCO  on  cur 
present  State  highway  system  if  money, 
materials,  machinery,  and  men  were  avail- 
able. The  size  of  this  figure  w.ll  be  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  recognized  that  we  have  ex- 
pended only  f400  000.000  on  our  State  high- 
way system  from  Its  inception  in  1919  to 
date.  As  Indicated  we  were  very  careful  to 
pulnt   out    to   the   public   and   to    the  legis- 


lature that  we  were  submitting  such  a  pro- 
gram at  this  time  only  because  the  law  re- 
quired us  to  do  so.  To  our  great  relief,  and 
our  very  considerable  surprl.se.  this  report 
proved  to  be  extremely  popular  It  is  the 
sort  of  practical  {ilannmg  the  public  under- 
stands and  appro-  es.  It  lies  well  withm  the 
range  of  their  Knowledge  and  experience. 
Excerpts  from  the  report  were  printed  in 
almost  all  the  newspapers  of  the  State  and 
almost  every  newspaper  printed  the  map  we 
prepaied  to  shc^v  the  location  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements  Even  our  most  widely 
circulated  newspaper,  which  is  not  always 
considerate  in  i.s  editorial  discussion  of 
State  highway  cifllclala  and  affairs,  com- 
mended this  program  editorially  not  only 
once  but  on  sevtral  occa.slons.  We  believe 
that  the  action  we  are  now  recommending 
that  you  take  will  piove  equally  popular 
throughout   the  entire    crjuntry. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that.  In  your  wis- 
dom, ycu  will  see  fit  to  carry  cut  the  pro- 
gram   we   are    today    recommending    to    yoti. 


Muddling  With  Food  and  Bronze 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  ic)w.\ 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wcdnrsdav,  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark^)  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followinLc  conimu- 
nicalion  received  by  me  trom  Mr.  Carl  A. 
Stewart,  of  D?s  Moines.  Iowa: 

Drs  Mo:nes.  Iowa,  March  15,  1943. 
Representative  Pai-l  CrNNiNOHAM, 
H()?j.sc  Oj^icc  Bui'.di'tg, 

Wastimglon.  D   C. 

Dear  Paul;  I  have  before  me  one  of  the 
bulletins  which  I  get  from  various  surety 
companies,  which  bulletins  give  notice  of 
bids  to  be  opened  by  the  Government  In 
various  places,  and  this  one  certainly  takes 
the  cake 

The  bulletin  advises  that  the  Department 
of  Interior.  National  Park  Service  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  will  open  bids  on  March  22. 
this  year,  for  casting  m  bronze  and  placing 
or  erecting  a  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
the  memcrial  room  of  the  Thomas  Jeilerson 
Memorial  at  the  Tidal  Basin. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was.  of  course,  a  fine 
President,  a  fine  man,  and  Is  deserving  of  all 
the  honor  which  this  country  can  give  him 
but.  with  so  much  stress  being  placed  on  the 
necessity  for  conservation  of  bronze,  brass, 
and  coj  per,  I  believe  that  Mr  Jefferson  him- 
self would  probably  much  prefer  to  have  that 
bron/e  used  In  the  conduct  of  the  war  than 
In  a  statue  to  be  erected  fcr  him  at  this  tln;e 
Undoubtedly,  he  would  much  prefer  to  post- 
pone that  token  of  respect  on  our  pi.rt 

Not  that  it  makes  any  dltlerence.  of  course. 
In  the  long  run  but  it  certainly  i.s  a  uliy  piece 
ut  business  to  ir.y  mind 

By  'he  way  and  while  I  nm  In  a  critical 
mood  I  want  to  call  youi  attentun  to  some- 
thing else  of  which  I  was  informed  at  a  party 
last  night  I  talked  with  a  gentleman  who 
lives  In  Maishalltown  and  who  operates  a 
canning  factory  there.  He  has  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  Governm.ent  for  can- 
ning chicken  for  the  Army.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  does  net  want  the  soup  which 
is  an  Incidental  but  necessary  byproduct  c^f 
the  canning  operation.  However,  under  his 
present  contract  and  under  present  Govern- 
ment regulations,  he  Is  not  allowed  to  can  or 


otherwise  dispose  of  this  chicken  broth  ex- 
cept by  destroying  it  and  he  tells  me  thit 
every  day  his  canning:  factory  operates  he 
mu.-'t  pour  into  the  sewer  anywhere  from  125 
to  150  gallons  of  top  grade  A  chicken  broth. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  sch(X)l  children  of 
Marshalltown  would  enjoy  and  wiuild  be 
greatly  benefited  if  the  .school  cafeterias 
cou'.d  be  allowed  to  serve  that  chicken  br-'th 
to  the  Students  gratis.  Once  more,  of  course, 
this  Is  a  small  matter  when  we  compare  It 
to  the  total  food  wastage  which  goes  on  every 
day  in  this  country,  but  It  Is  a  liLlle  hard  for 
an  ordinary  citizen  like  myself  to  get  very 
enthusiastic  In  food  con.servatlon  and  saving 
when  we  see  things  of  that  nature  going  on 
because  of  a  Government  regulation  which 
requires  it. 

This  matter  Is  being  repotted  from  another 
source  to  Mr.  Russell,  formerly  farm  editor  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  and  now  I  believe 
connected  with  the  food  conservation  move- 
ment and  IcKBted  at  Washington.  DC  I 
think  .something  ought  to  be  done  about  It. 
Very  truly  your.s, 

Carl  A   Sttwaht. 
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Absenteeism  and  Liquor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOITH    CABOlINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD.  I  include  tlie  following  ocmmnni- 
cation.s  received  by  me  with  reference  to 
H.  R.  2032: 

Norfolk,  Va.,  \farcn   8.  1943. 
Representative  Bryso.n, 

Dear  Sir:  If  you  can  Impose  national  pro- 
hibition fcr  tlie  duration  of  tlie  war  In  your 
bill,  then  you  will  have  the  gratitude  of  the 
women  of  America  I  know  so  many  splen- 
did young  men  going  to  the  dogs  from  liquor. 
With  all  good  luck  and  every  good  wish, 

E    V.  Callendeh. 


March  6.  1943. 
Dear  Representative  Bryson  :  I  am  so  glad 
to  hear  of  your  sponsoring  a  bill  to  impose 
national  prohibition  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  The  only  improvement  I  would  suggest 
would  be  to  have  such  a  law  in  force  forever. 
My  prayers  are  with  you  regarding  Its 
succes3. 

Frances  Bouwman. 

Rurrs  Dale,  Pa  ,  .March  8.  1943. 
Representative  Bryson 

Lear  Sir     You  are  to  be  commended  <^n  the 
move   you    have    taken    to   curb    absenteel-n 
by    national    prohibition    for    the    duration. 
Moie  power  to  you  in  this  action. 
Yours  truly. 

(Mrs  )   Hazel  D  Bl'stix. 


pALMOtTH.  Ky  ,  March  11,  1943. 
Hon    Joseph  R    Bryson, 
Member  of  C:ng'c:i. 

Washington  D  C 
Sir:  It  Is  with  keen  interest  that  members 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
have  noticed  in  the  daily  press  that  you  have 
sponsored  a  bill  the  i  ijject  of  which  Is  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquor  for 
the  duration. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  heartily  en- 
dorse your  most  worthy  eflorts  m  tbia  vital 


matter   and   assure   you   of    our   sincere   and 
prayerful  interest 

Hoping   for   a   8iK?ce8sful   culmination    of 
your  endeavors,  we  beg  to  remain 
Y'cnirs  very  truly. 

Falmoxtth.  Kt..  Womaw'b  Christian 
TEMPOUNcrB  Union. 
Per  Mrs  T  E.  Nichols. 


Portland.  Ok£C  ,  MarcJi  9.  194:i. 
Hon  Joseph  R.  Bbyson, 

Huh.se  of   lUp'-escntatiics. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr    Dear    Congressman:    Bully    for    you. 
Yuu  are  on  the  right  track.     The  country  is 
alcohol  mad.    Of  course  the  higher-ups  ciuit 
do  anything  for  fear  of  losing  votes. 

I  saw  our  boys  In  the  liust  war  go  away 
sober  and  steady  (Oregon  wai  dry  then)  and 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to  finish  the  Job 
either.  Now  they  go  away  In  a  baptism  of 
liquor.  In  Portland  our  saloons  are  crowded 
with  wcmcu  and  soldiers  mastly.  Ob,  yes,  I 
ajn  old-faf hioned. 

Bv  the  way.  if   we  have   as  many  soldiers 
In  North  Africa  as  are  in  Portland  on  Satur- 
day nights,  the  Job  should  scon  be  finished  if 
our  No   1  saboteur  were  not  present. 
SiUcerely    yours, 

RotEBT  Gp.ecg. 


Tamaqca.  Fa..  March    IJ.   1943. 
Repre-sentative  Joseph  Brtson. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  behalf  of  the  oflicri-s  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Schuylkill  County.  Pa  ,  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  stand  you  have  taken  to  outlaw  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  transportation  of  liquor 
In  the  United  States  and  poaseasions. 

It  does  cause  absenteeism  and  brines 
misery  and  neglect  to  many  homes 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  necessities  of 
life  must  be  rationed,  but  wine.  beer,  and 
whisky  are  not  rationed.  Kindly  advise  why 
the  worst  enemies  of  mankind  are  not 
rationed 

TtX)  bad  we  had  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment 

Very  truly  j-ours, 

Mrs  Annie  L  Walters. 

Or-^nce,  Tex.,  March  9,  1943. 
Prpre^ent.Ttlve  Brtson, 

Washi7igton,  D.  C. 

I>EAR  Sir:  I  can  no  longer  refrain  from 
writing  ycu  after  having  read  the  article  in 
the  Beaumont  Enterprise  newspaper  of  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  of  your  proposed  bill  to  Impose 
national  prohibition  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  by  an  act  cf  Congress,  rather  than  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

I  can  give  you  references  as  to  my  reliabil- 
ity. I  was  reared  and  educated  In  this  town, 
taught  school  in  the  public  schools  prior  to 
my  marriage. 

i  am  writing  you  from  personal  experience 
al>jut  absenteeism  from  defense  work.  My 
husband  Is  40  years  old.  He  has  been  work- 
ing at  shipyard  work  for  almost  7  years. 
He  Is  a  first-class  shlpfltter,  and  his  foreman 
says  he  can  hang  as  much  steel  as  two  men 
when  on  the  Job.  but  that  Is  the  problem.  He 
used  to  be  absent  a  day  or  so  from  his  Job 
but  now  since  wages  are  good  and  whisky 
plentiful  he  U  off  for  1.  2,  and  sometimes  3 
weeks.  It  may  t>e  too  late  to  help  this  in- 
dlvldtud  man  and  home  but  I  am  confident 
I  speak  for  thouaanda  of  mothers  and  wlvea. 
This  man  Is  a  law-abiding  citizen,  a  loyal 
American,  a  good  father  and  husband  until 
he  gets  drunk. 

As  to  Juvenile  delinquency;  we  have  five 
children,  a  boy  12  years  old.  a  girl  14,  a  boy 
15,  one  17.  and  a  girl,  18.  All  are  Intelligent 
and  normal  girls  and  boys.  The  15-year-old 
boy  ran  away  from  school  one  day.  When 
I  get  him  home.  I  aaked  him.  'Why  did  you 
run  away?" 


He  sBld.  "Anywhere  would  be  better  than 
Daddy  being  drunk  all  the  time."  Tlila 
father,  as  thousands  of  other  lathers.  Is 
needed  to  gtilde  these  children,  especially  the 

boys,  through  thia  adolescent  age. 

School  authorities  as  well  as  civic  organisa- 
tions are  very  much  disturbed  over  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  problem  In  this  defense 
town.  The  reddest  part  Is  that  »o  many 
women,  young  gtrls.  and  txjys  are  drinking 
heavily 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  If  It  will 
have  any  weight  upon  the  passage  of  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcohol  during  this 
time  of  emergency  when  every  hotir  wasted  is 
helping  our  enemies. 

Y'ours  very  truly. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  T.u,ley  Be.\n. 


MorNT  Desert  L.\rger  Parish. 
Northeast  Harbor ,  Maine.  March  8.  1943. 
Tlie  Honorable  Representative  Bryson. 

Hou':c    of    Rcprracntatires.    Wa.'ihington, 
D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Those  of  us  who  have  long  been 
concernc>d  over  absentcci.=Tn  directly  traceable  , 
to  the  effects  of  alcohol;  those  of  us  who 
have  thought  highly  cf  the  present  adminis- 
tration except  for  its  gross  indifference  to 
the  undermining  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
war  effort;  and  those  who  have  been  lnd:g- 
nant  over  the  coddling  and  special  exemp- 
tions given  the  vested  Interests  of  liquor 
by  this  administration,  are  exceedingly  glad 
that  you  and  some  of  your  colleagues  have 
finally  seen  fit  to  make  sacrificial  efforts 
ag.Tinst  one  of  our  greatest  home  evils  in  the 
name  of  a  common  democracy,  which  has  a 
war  to  complete  and  a  peace  to  win 

Prom  my  contacts  as  a  minister.  I  know 
that  there  are  scores  of  people  in  my  com- 
munity who  heartily  support  your  move 
toward  national  prohibition  for  the  dura- 
tion. Petitions  supporting  ycur  proposal 
would,  at  this  time,  be  far  more  easily  se- 
cured than  the  average  petition;  however, 
realizing  that  a  personal  letter  carries  more 
weight,  I  write  commending  ycur  endeavors 
toward  achieving  congressional  action  which 
would  apply  national  prohibition  in  the  name 
of  the  common  good  during  this  crisis  period. 

Wishing  you  success  in  effecting  national 
prohibition,  not  tar  Us  own  sake  but  for 
the  sake  and  Interest  of  average  Americans 
who  have  no  axe  to  grind.  I  wish  to  express 
my  whole-hearted  support  and  GodspH^ed. 
Respectfully. 

Merton    B     McKendrt, 


San  F«ANcrscx3.  Caltf.,  March  6.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Bryson. 

Hov-fc  once  Building,  Wanhington,  D   C. 
My  Dkak  Mb.  Bstson:  I  have  just  read.  In 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  an  account  of 
your   bill  for  wartime   prohibition  to  check 
absenteeism.      Splendid  I 
May  God  speed  you! 
Tours  sincerely, 

Arthur   K    VJhttt. 


OwBWaBORO.  Kt     March    8,  1943. 
Reijresentatlve  Betbow. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  After  having  read  your  article 
In  regard  to  the  whisky  and  Ita  effect  on 
our  Nation  In  my  home  paper,  the  Owenstaoro 
Messenger,  I  could  not  resist  writing  to  you 
and  urge  you  In  the  name  of  our  dear 
Saviour  to  uae  all  your  power  to  stop  the 
■ale  of  this  evil,  at  least  for  the  duration 

My  only  child,  a  son,  26  years  of  age.  has 
been  In  the  service  for  I'l  years,  and  I 
plead  with  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Repre- 
•enUtlves  and  the  President  of  this  United 
States  to  give  my  boy  and  other  mothers' 
boys  who  do  not  drink  a  fair  chance  In  this 
war.  If  boys  who  drink  are  allowed  to  get 
drunk  at  this  critical  time,  then  that  works 
a  hardship  on  my  son  and  all  other  boys 
who  no  not  drink.    Is  a  guardhouse  full  of 


drunks  any  good  In  the  war  effort?  Then. 
if  they  are  not.  is  It  not  high  time  we  were 
doing  something  about  It?  I  vl&lted  my 
son  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga..  last  April,  and 
my  heart  was  made  to  ache  seeing  so  many 
drunken  soldiers  in  the  nearby  town.  My 
son  and  I  were  eating  in  a  place  and  three 
soldiers  were  at  a  table  across  from  us.  They 
drank  three  beers  apiece  and  were  begging 
for  another  bottle.  They  were  so  drunk  they 
had  U)  be  helped  out  and  put  on  the  bus. 
Then  why  do  the  lawmakers  of  our  great 
commonwealth  allow  the  sale  of  anything 
that  will  make  our  soldiers  worthless  to  their 
duty.  Tliey  even  had  a  bar  In  the  officers 
building  at  Fort  Benning.  and  there  sure 
was  a  lot  of  this  whisky  so.d  on  Saturday. 
I  feel  certain  this  week-end  drinking  Is  hurt- 
ing the  war  effort.  I  sec  this  excess  drinking 
here  In  my  home  town. 

I  don't  think  this  Is  any  time  to  have 
whisky  and  beer  put  before  our  fine  soldiers. 
Authorities  have  stated  that  alcohol  Is  the 
most  dangerous  poison  widely  used  in  human 
diet:  that  It  affects  nearly  every  tissue  In  the 
body,  but  is  particularly  deadly  In  lU  toxic 
action  upon  tissues  cf  the  central  nervous 
system.  Then  why  do  we  allow  them  this 
poison?  Hitler  took  drink  from  his  soldiers, 
who  in  our  country  is  not  as  wise  as  Hitler? 

Gods  Word  sa}'8:  No  drunkard  can  Inherit 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  hate  to  see  our 
boys  killed  by  the  enemy's  bullets,  but  do 
we  hate  to  see  them  killed  by  the  drink  that 
our  Government  allows  them  for  that  paltry 
little  tax  derived  from  same? 

In  the  name  of  our  dear  Saviour,  work 
hard,  RepresenUtlve  Brtson.  to  get  this  liq- 
uor put  out  at  least  for  the  duration.    I  would 

like  to  ask  you  to  talk  to  the  Representatives 
from  old  Kentucky  there,  especially  Barklet, 
Chandler,  and  others,  and  ask  them  to  stand 
with  you  and  give  my  dear  eon  In  the  service 
a  fair  chance  and,  tcxj,  will  you  hand  this 
letter  to  our  President,  that  he,  too,  may 
know  that  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  great 
men  there  In  Washington  will  put  this 
evil  out.  And  do  you  think  It  Is  right  for 
any  government  to  license  the  greed  of  one 
class  of  citizens  to  prey  upon  the  weakness 
and  appetite  of  other  citizens  for  monetary 

gain? 

Mr.  William  B.  Gladstone  said  that  the 
liquor  traffic  causes  more  poverty,  more  hu- 
man misery,  and  more  deaths  than  all  the 
wars  of  all  time. 

In  God  I  trust. 

Mrs.  Ola  Ltrmucix  Walters. 

If  this  letter  could  help  in  any  way.  It 
may  be  read  or  used  In  any  way  you  may 

see  fit. 

Mrs.  Waltsm. 


Antilynch  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSEl'lS 

IN  THI  HOU8X  OF  REPRESKNTATIVX8 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusett*. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recced ,  I  Include  the 
following  resolutions  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts: 
Resolutions  nw;morlallzlng  Congress  to  adopt 
an  adequate  antilynch  law 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Ms  sea 
chusetts   hereby   memorializes   the   Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  cf  the  United  States  to  adopt, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
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■Ign.  an  adequate  anUlyiichmp;  law  wh'.ch 
yvouia  enlist  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  If-arnlng  the  Identity  of.  and 
prcsocutln^.  those  participating  In  lynch 
mobs,  those  rrsponsible  for  inciting  .such 
mob.s:  and  those  local  law  enforcement 
officers  who  remain  lax  or  passive  while  a 
lynching  Is  committed:   and  be  It  further 

Re.soli'ed.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  f^ent  forthwith  by  the  State  .secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  the  Members  th?reof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

In     house     of     representatives,     adopted 

March  2.  1943. 

L.^wrenct:  R    Grove.  Clerk. 
In  .senate,  adopted,  in  concurrence,  March 
8.    194J. 

Irving  N.  Hayden.  Clerk. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Elmer  M.  Ellsworth, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rico 


extp:nsion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF   NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsda'/.  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Hon  Elmer  M  ElKsworth.  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Piieito  Rico  mad'>  before  the  Chavez 
committee  in  Wasiiington,  D.  C,  on  De- 
cember 8.  1942: 

What  Inlertsts  most  the  people  of  Ptierto 
RIc.)  about  tlie  subcommittee  sent  to  Pueito 
rico  bv  the  Somite  cl  the  United  States  Is  the 
ment.Hl  attitude  winch  the  five  mt-mbeis 
bring  to  their  Investigating  activities. 

Up  to  the  pre.'^ent  time,  the  prtdomlnatlnR 
factor  in  the  thlnltlng  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  simply  the  military  value  of  the 
Islard  due  to  its  peculiar  geographic  position. 
All  other  factors  including  the  human  one 
have    Ix^en.  frankly  speaking,  secondary 

When  the  United  States  Governm^-nt  li 
18i'a  tcHik  over  the  islaiul  of  PiHTto  Rico  from 
Sp.Un.  It  was  tiie  military  factor  more  than 
any  other  wliuli  pr(  mpttd  the  action. 
Sti-ely  it  wa.s  not  more  land  (a  mere  3  000 
square  miles)  h'^r  raw  materials,  nor  mineral 
resources  which  the  United  States  was  seek- 
ing to  gain  thrctgh  this  acquisition.  No.  It 
was  the  strateg'c  position  of  the  island  for 
the  defense  of  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica (recognized  by  naval  authorities  almost 
a  hU!idr«d  years  before)  whuli  was  in  the 
mil  d>  of  the  E.xecutive  and  the  Conitress  at 
tha'  v.me 

Now.  45  years  later.  Puerto  Rico  has  become 
one  of  the  most  heavily  fortified  of  the  ad- 
vance outpos's  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Atlantic  It  t?  being  called  the  C»ibraltar  cf 
the  Caribbean.  In  addition  to  Itii  importance 
as  a  naval  base  it  ha.s  acquired  now  a  new 
and  additional  importance  as  a  pro, it  air 
b.ise.  a  sort  of  huge  airplane  carrier  anchored 
at  just  the  right  spot  in  relation  to  North 
and  South  America  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
Million.'*  of  dollais  have  poured  into  the  con- 
struction of  naval  and  Army  air  bases  in  the 
past  several  y.'.  rs  and  plans  are  drawn  for 
poxiring  In  miihons  more.  For  the^e  reasons 
Jt  would  not  be  surprising  if  tlie  military 
lactcr  ts  probably  still  the  dominating  one  In 


the    thinking   of    the   Congress   In    regard    to 
Puerto  Rico 

However,  the  usland  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  not 
mt  rely  a  rcx-k  in  the  ocean  like  Gibraltar,  nor 
a  strip  of  wild  Jungle  land  like  the  Canal 
Zone,  nor  a  protected  harbor  in  the  cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific  like  Singapore.  Puerto 
Rico  IS  a  Latin-American  country  of 
2.000.000  people.  It  is  small,  yts.  but  there 
are  a  number  of  Latm-American  cunines 
with  less  people:  Panama,  Costa  Rica.  Para- 
guay. Honduras,  Nicaragua.  Salvador  and  the 
Donunican  Republic.  Uruguay.  Ecuador. 
Haiti.  Bolivia.  Guatemala,  and  Viiiesruela  have 
scarcely  larger  populations.  As  Puerto  Riro 
Is  not  an  independent  nation  like  these  oth- 
ers, it  sounds  smaller  and  less  slgnifirant. 
But  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  as  a  country 
Is  small  and  apparently  insignificant  does  not 
mean  that  its  people  are  not  entitled  to 
consideration  Prtci.sely  one  of  the  reason.^ 
that  the  United  States  is  fighting  a  war 
today  is  to  secure  and  guarantee  the  right  (  f 
small  nations  to  exist.  It  would  seem  to  be 
recognized  tlien  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  (including,  we  presume,  the  five  Sen- 
ators of  your  committee)  that  no  country, 
however  small  or  however  weak,  should  b» 
denied  its  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit 
cf  happiness. 

Tliat  brings  us  again  to  the  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  Puerto  Ricau  people  to- 
day: Is  the  military  or  the  human  problem 
tlie  factor  which  dominates  the  thinking  of 
this  latest  congres.sional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  island?  If.  as  several  of  you 
have  repeatedly  expressed,  it  is  the  latter 
then  it  is  opportune  that  thf  major  and 
fundamental  problem  wiilch  concerns  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  as  a  people  be  presented 
to  you  here  and  now.  That  problem,  as 
you  must  guess,  ts  the  fX)litical  status  of  the 
l.-lnnd  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  one 
great  united  voice  ask  "Where  are  we  gt)lng7 
St.itehood.  Independence,  autonomy — let  us 
decide!  Until  we  know  we  cannot  even 
begin  to  really  solve  our  problems."  On 
the  solution  of  the  political  status  of  this 
country  all  other  problems  depend  From 
whatever  angle  you  look,  economic,  social, 
educational,  you  come  back  to  the  seme 
linpasse.  Whatever  way  you  turn,  you  come 
back  to  the  same  great  interrogation,  "V/iierc 
are  we  going?" 

Let  tis  lo<ik  first  at  the  economic  problem. 
"Ah.  yes."  we  can  hear  you  exclaim,  "that 
perennial  head.iche."  Quite,  and  so  It  will 
continue  to  be  w.th  no  possiljle  cure  until 
flist  tlie  political  status  is  faced  and  de- 
cided on  a  basis,  of  course,  where  the  hu- 
man factor  is  always  predominant  For  a 
densely  populated  country  with  only  one 
mala  crop,  one  main  industry,  which  It  Is 
not  allowed  to  expand  beyond  the  limits 
tliat  industry  had  when  the  population  was 
less  than  a  million  and  a  h.ilf  instead  of 
the  present  2.000, OtX).  what  are  the  pros- 
pects? The  answer  Is  relief  projects  and 
more  relief  projects  ad  infinitum.  You  must 
face  this  fact,  gentlemen,  tliat  you  will 
have  no  relief  from  relief  projects  for  Puerto 
Rico  until  the  fundamental  problem  of  the 
status  Is  once  and  finally  resolved 

There  are  visionaries,  to  be  sure,  still 
heroically  planning,  still  willing  to  break  a 
quixotic  lance  in  the  futile  attempt  to  begin 
solving  the  ectmomic  problems  without  first 
cutting  the  Gordlan  knot  of  the  status  prob- 
lem There  is  Luis  Munoz  Mann  with  his 
Popular  Party  program:  a  vi.'-ionary.  yes.  un- 
doubtedly. There  is  Rexford  Tugwell.  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico.  Munoz  Marin  and  the 
Popular  and  Liberal  p.-uties  with  the  collabo- 
ration cf  Governor  Tugwell  dare  to  make 
some  experimental  attempts  to  relieve  the 
economic  headaciie,  when  the  fact  is  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a  legal 
right  to  de.«troy  these  experiments  at  any 
time  it  may  take  a  violent  enough  di.slike  to 
them.     The   Congress   can  even   threaten    to 


destroy  the  experimenters  themselves  through 
starvation  Visionaries,  truly,  to  try  experi- 
mental cures  m  the  face  of  such  facts!  There 
are  other  visionaries,  too.  who  have  never  been 
so  accused;  the  Gonzales  brothers  of  San 
Juan,  who  have  built  a  splendid  chemical 
fertilizer  plant;  the  Ferrer  brothers  in  Pence, 
who  in  the  face  cf  trem.endous  difflcuities 
have  Just  completed  a  new  cement  plant;  tlie 
Valdes  brothers  in  Maya^^U'  z,  who  have  built 
an  excellent  modern  brewery;  the  Serralles 
family  in  Ponce  and  the  Rolg  family  in 
Yabucca.  who  have  built  modern  plants  for 
refining  sugar.  Visionaries,  all  these,  too,  who 
dare  to  create  new  industries  when  they  have 
neither  votes  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  nor  a  sovereign  govei-nment  of  their 
own  to  protect  their  creation. 

Only    the    visionaries    continue    to    dream 
and  plan  and  create.     Tlie  hard-boiled  busl- 
I    nessmen.  the  realists,  know  the  score      L  <ng 
before  the  Popular  Party  experiments  began 
to  stare   them,  these  realists   were   Investing 
no  new  capital  in  new  plant  In  Puerto  Rico. 
I    Certain  new  expendable  equipment,  yes.  such 
I    as  tractors,  trucks,  cars,  etc  .  but  new  plant, 
I    no.     "Patch   up   the   old   mill,   paint    up   the 
I    old  locomotive  and  keep  it  poing  a  few  years 
I    more,    until    we  see    what    happens  "     Those 
I    were    the    orders       In    the    meantime,    some 
I    of    these    realists    are    quite    willing    to    un- 
load their  land  at  a  decent  price  to  the  "ex- 
perimenters"   rather    tlian    be    b.jtheied    any 
more  by  an  old  law   (limiting  land  holdings 
to  500    acres)    once  thought    dead,   but   now 
revived.     New    American    capital    or    foreign 
capital    has    not    come    Into    the    island    for 
years.     "Too  uncertain  "     "The  island  might 
get    independence   or   statehood  "      "Show    us 
how  we   can   make   20   percent  or   more    the 
first  year,  and  then  maybe  " 

So.  only  t.-.e  vlsionarirs.  In  the  government 
and  outside,  mci-^-tly  Puerto  Rlcans  with  a 
very  few  continental  Americans,  try  to  start 
anything  new.  try  to  begin  to  relieve  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  chronic  unemph^yrr^nt. 
As  the  visionaries  willing  to  invest  capital  are 
still  s<j  few.  and  the  hard-boiled  reali.'^ts  not 
willing  to  invest  capital  are  still  so  many, 
the  economic  headache  naturally  becomes 
constantly  worse,  until  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  politic  becomes  weakened  and  infected 
in  turn  How  can  you  have  education 
(either  in  English  or  Spanish)  when  so  many 
of  the  fathers  of  families  are  too  pcxjr  to  send 
their  children  to  school?  How  can  ycm  have 
public  health  when  90  f>ercent  of  tlie  homes 
have  no  running  water  nor  even  the  most 
primitive  sanitary  facilities?  Without  edu- 
cation and  without  sanitation,  how  can  you 
prevent  an  excessive  birth  rate  and  an  ex- 
cessive death  rate?  During  the  course  of 
your  Investigation,  you  have  seen  how  inti- 
mately the  human  problem  is  related  to  the 
economic    problem    in    Puerto    Rico. 

If  it  is  your  purpose,  gentlemen,  to  help 
the  Puerto  R:can  people,  to  begin  to  resolve 
their  economic  problems,  then  you  must  first 
allow  them  to  choose  the  permanent  founda- 
tion on  which  they  can  build  their  economic 
structure.  You  must  let  them  choose  their 
own  solution  of  their  political  status 

However,  if  there  Is  no  choice  Involved — that 
Is.  if  you  do  not  intend  to  offer  any  choice 
to  the  Ptierto  Rican  people  in  the  solution  cf 
their  status — then  the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
state  this  fact  plainly  and  clearly  so  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  can  know  what  to  expect. 
There  is  a  saying  in  Spanish  which  means 
that  clear  speaking  preserves  pood  friendship. 
With  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  united  at  last 
behind  the  resolution  passed  recently  by  the 
Island  legislature  with  the  unanimous  votes 
of  all  political  parties  presenting  the  need 
and  necessity  of  the  immediate  solution  of 
the  status  question,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
now.  more  than  ever  before,  clear  speaking 
based  on  clear  thinking  Is  nrcessar\'  in  the 
relations  of  these  two  friendly  peop:cs,  tl^e 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  pecple 
of  Puerto  Rico. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASS.^ci^tTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdne:day.  March  17.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  of  the  General  Coiu-t 
of  Massachusetts: 

Resolutions  mimorlallzing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  Ruml  plan 
for  the  deferred  collection  of  the  Income 
tax 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates  to  enact  legislation  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  Rural  plan, 
so  called;   and  t>e  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  State  secretary  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Members  ol  the  Congress 
from  Massachusetts. 

In  senate,  adopted.  March  2.  1943. 

Irving  N.  Hayuen,  Clerk. 
In   house   cf    representatives,    adopted,    in 
concurrence,  March  4.  1943. 

Lawrence  R.  Grove,  Clerk. 


Women    Doctors    Should    Be 
Commissioned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following 
Statements  by  Dr.  Emily  Dunning  Bar- 
ringer,  of  New  Yoric;  Minnie  L.  Maf- 
fett.  M.  D.;  and  Judge  Dorothy  Kenyon. 
of  New  York,  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee at  a  pablic  hearing  on  March  10, 
1943: 

Statement  bt  Dr  Emii.t  Dunning  Barringes. 
or  New  York 

The  women  physicians  of  America  come  be- 
fore you  today  to  ask  you  to  give  them  proper 
wartime  rating 

The  American  Medical  Women's  Associa- 
tion Is  the  national  association  of  women 
physicians.  It  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  secure  commissions  for  women 
physicians  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Cooper- 
ating with  this  committee  are  other  groups 
of  women  physicians  as  the  Wcmens  Medical 
Society  of  New  York  State;  New  Jersey  Med- 
ical Women's  Association;  Women's  Medical 
Association  of  New  York  City;  New  York  In- 
nrmary  for  Women  and  Children:  Woman's 
Medical  College,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  a  co- 
ordinating committee  of  women  physicians. 
many  from  the  South  and  East,  who  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  l>e  their  chairman,  and 
With  \u,  our  conXrere,  Judge  Dorothy  Kenyon, 


who  has  had  charge  of  the  legal  side  of  our 
struggle  and  wUl  address  you  in  regard  to  It. 
On  this  occasion  all  of  these  various  groups 
of  women  physicians  are  coordinating,  and 
I  lay  before  you  our  earnest  Joint  appeal. 

We  have  a  large  and  growing  support  from 
our  brother  coUeagues  in  the  profession.  The 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
blazed  the  trail,  and  has  unanimously  gone 
on  record  that  women  physicians  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  with  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  men  physi- 
cians. The  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey 
has  unanimously  passed  a  similar  but  not 
Identical  resolution.  Copies  of  these  will  be 
pifsented  to  you  with  our  other  endorse- 
ments Undoubtedly  other  medical  societies 
in  due  time  will  follow  suit,  but  we  cannot 
In  this  crL'^is  wait  for  these  societies  to  act. 
However,  from  every  quarter  individual  men 
of  the  profession  are  giving  us  vigorous  sup- 
port. Time  Is  a  great  factor  now.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  total  devastating  war.  Man- 
power and  womanpower  are  the  supreme 
issues  of  the  day. 

Our  situation  deals  with  a  class  of  highly 
trained  professional  specialists,  who  should  be 
released  at  once  for  the  vital  services  they 
are  capable  of  rendering  our  armed  forces. 

Michty  support  has  come  to  us  from  other 
quarters  not  medical. 

The  press  of  the  Nation  has  stated  our  case 
fairly  and  squarely  making  It  a  common  sense 
appeal,  but  back  of  this  has  been  a  rare  and 
amazing  understanding  of  a  small  group  of 
professional  women,  who  are  earnestly  trying 
to  give  their  best  to  the  country  in  a  time  of 
dire  distress.  Many  of  the  editors  are  person- 
ally vigorously  championing  our  cause,  but 
prefer  Instead  of  appearing  in  person  before 
your  committee  to  speak  through  the  col- 
umns of  their  newspapers. 

And  another  most  Important  group  that  Is 
standing  by  to  help  us  are  the  citizens  of 
America,  the  men  and  women  who  know  the 
woman  physician  Intimately  in  her  dally 
rounds  of  professional  work  In  times  of  peace. 
Many  of  the  babies  whom  the  women  physi- 
cians have  brought  Into  the  world,  now  to 
manhood  grown  are  speaking  from  the  con- 
viction that  goes  back  to  their  earliest  child- 
hood, that  the  woman  physician  is  a  gocxi  and 
skillful  one.  Thoughtful  men  recall  with 
gratitude  perilous  times  when  the  woman 
physician  has  seen  his  beloved  wife  or  child 
through  some  desperate  illness  or  critical 
operation. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  endorsements 
we  have  had  Is  from  the  American  Legion. 
Those  men  know  war  at  first  hand,  and 
they  have  gone  on  record  as  approving  that 
a  woman  physician  may  go  wherever  a  woman 
nurse  does. 

Among  our  endorsements  are  thc»se  from 
students,  business  and  professional  women's 
clubs,  associations  and  societies  with  an  ag- 
gregate memberhip  of  upward  of  lO.OOO.OOO. 
In  order  to  understand  the  many  sides  of 
our  case,  it  wlU  be  necessary  to  briefly  sketch 
the  history  of  the  American  woman  physi- 
cian. When  the  State  granted  that  first 
license  to  Elizabeth  Blackwell  nearly  100 
years  ago  It  settled  the  question  that  the 
woman  physician  should  exist.  In  this  hun- 
dred years  that  followed  the  woman  physi- 
cian has  had  to  find  her  way  through  the 
Ions  hard  entanglements  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  One  by  one  she  has  had  to  prove 
that  medical  schools  should  be  opened  to  her 
About  the  turn  of  the  century  she  faced 
the  ordeal  of  opening  the  general  hospitals 
where  she  mlpht  get  equal  experience  with 
men  physicians  In  general  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. And  steadily  over  the  years  she  has 
had  increasing  privileges  In  medical  societies, 
associations,  and  the  development  of  organ- 
lied  medicine  here  In  America.  Just  prior 
to  the  present  war  the  woman  physician's 
position  was  very  satisfactory  with  only  a 
small  residue  of  old-time  prejudice  withhold- 


ing   from    her    complet*    equality    with    her 
brother  physician. 

But  with  the  onset  of  thU  total  war— the 
whole  situation  has  gone  In  reverse  for  the 
woman  physician.  Representing  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  medical  power  of  the  coun- 
try she  has  been  swept  back  26  years  by  a 
War  Department  that  does  not  realiae  that 
she  even  exists,  and  who  have  made  no  ade- 
quate provisions  for  utUlzlng  her  services. 
At  a  moment  when  there  is  an  urgent  call  for 
a.*:  many  and  as  skilled  physicians  as  possible 
for  care  of  our  armed  forces — the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  women  physicians  are  overlooked. 
This  is  a  moment  of  greatest  responsibility 
for  me.  As  chairman  of  this  special  com- 
mittee to  secure  commissions  much  Impor- 
tant Inforniatlon  as  to  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs has  come  to  me.  I  want  to  keep  faith 
with  the  women  who  are  relying  on  me  to 
help  them  and  I  trust  that  ability  to  properly 
present  their  problem  will  be  given  me. 

I  have  picked  four  cases  to  represent  the 
various  phases  of  our  problem.  Commissions 
in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  would  solve  each 
one  of  them. 

The  first  is  Dr.  Margaret  Janeway,  of  New 
York  City,  a  young  woman  physician  with  a 
splendid  practice.  She  had  registered  for 
war  service,  and  when  the  call  came  she  was 
ofTered  a  position  as  contract  surgeon  in  the 
WAAC's,  with  the  hope  of  a  commission  to 
follow. 

She  asked  me.  as  chairman,  what  she  should 
do.  Should  she  give  up  her  excellent  prac- 
tice to  take  a  contract  surgeon's  Job?  I  told 
her  that  personally  I  believed  she  should  do 
so — for  the  foUowlng  reasons — our  country  Is 
at  war,  and  the  War  Department  asks  her  to 
do  a  definite  Job  for  which  she  is  especially 
fitted,  namely,  general  medical  supervision  of 
a  large  group  of  women.  Out  of  patriotic 
loyalty  to  her  countr."  and  fitness  for  the  *ob, 
she  accepted  the  position  of  contract  surgeon, 
but  filed  a  protest  with  the  War  Department, 
stating  that  she  hoped  It  would  lead  to  a 
commission. 

Today  she  is  in  North  Africa — serving  with 
the  WAAC's,  commissioned  a  second  officer. 
which  Is  equivalent  to  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army,  the  rank  given  to  male 
physicians  upon  entering  the  Army. 

If  Dr.  Janeway  were  commissioned  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army  she  would  surely  rate  the  rank  of  major 
In  her  own  professional  right,  with  the  supe- 
rior salary  and  privileges  thereof,  and  in  case 
she  were  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  her  loved  ones  would  get  commen- 
surate protection. 

I  notice  In  the  paper  delivered  before  the 
Anntial  Congress  on  Medical  Education  and 
Licensure  by  Col.  George  F.  Lull  that  he 
states;  "There  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  women  physicians  for  duty  with  the 
Women  s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps.  Such  physi- 
cians are  hired  as  contract  surgeons  and  sent 
to  the  WAAC  training  center  at  Port  Des 
Moines.  After  a  period  of  training  they  are 
given  conunlsslons  In  the  WAAC's.  Appar- 
ently few  women  desire  this  type  of  worlc, 
as  less  than  a  dozen  qualified  physicians  have 
applied,  although  publicity  has  been  widely 
distributed."  May  I  ask  Colonel  Ltill  why  he 
thinks  women  physicians  would  eepecially 
desire  these  positions  which  are  definitely 
lower  than  the  Army  oflers  yo\ing  male  In- 
ternes on  graduation  from  the  hospiul? 

The  second  case  I  have  In  mind  Is  Dr.  Alice 
McNeal,  of  Chicago,  director  of  anesthesia  In 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  which  hospital  haa 
become  Base  No.  13.  and  haa  been  ordered 
into  active  service.  Dr.  McNeal  s  papers  were 
forwarded  to  the  Surgeon  General  s  ofBce  In 
Washington  along  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  medical  staff.  Some  two  hundred  femals 
niuses.  technicians,  and  other  personnel.  All 
were  accepted  except  Dr.  McNeal.  who  waa 
told  there  was  no  authorization  to  allow  • 
woman  in  the  Medical  Corps.  She  then  of- 
fered to  go  as  a  contract  ctirgeon.  ao  aoxiojn 
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was  she  to  remain  part  of  the  operatms  team 
that    she    had    worked    with    for    years.     But 
■word  came  back  that  she  could  not  go  as  a 
contract  sur-;pon     The  colonel  In  charge  of   | 
the  hospital  wrote  most  urgent  recommend:i-    , 
tions.     explaining     th&t    she     was    esp-icially 
trained  and  skilled    in   wartime  surgery    type    | 
of  anesthesia,  and  that  she  was  the  bpst  per-    i 
son  he  had  for  the  position  and  In  addition    I 
ccu'd  teach  anesthesia  and  also  relieve  a  man 
physician  for  active  duty.     But  an  emphatic 
"no"  was  the  answer. 

Shortly  thereafter  she  was  offered  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
and  came  to  me  to  ask  what  she  should  do. 
A;?aln  my  personal  advice  wa.s  equally  strong 
but  the  opptislte  to  what  I  had  given  Dr. 
J.'neway.  I  advised  her  not  to  accept  as 
there  was  no  urgent  ne^d  for  highly  skilled 
specially  trained  anaesthetists  In  a  grcup  of 
noncombut.int  women,  far  above  the  average 
Iji  physical  endowment  Again  if  Dr  Alice 
MrNeal.  with  her  superb  education  and  spe- 
cial trainliv^  In  anaesthesia  were  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army. 
she  too  would  rate  as  major  in  her  own  right. 
The  next  case  must  remain  anonymou.-^  for 
vnrioua  reasons.  But  the  physician  Involved 
Is  a  woman  of  similar  splendid  education  arid 
special  training  that  Dr.  McNeal  enjoys,  and 
hiis  done  anesthesia  for  15  years. 

In  one  of  the  military  camps  there  was  a 
shortage  of  anesthetif^ts  and  this  physician 
was  a^ked  to  give  anesthesia  She  was  em- 
ployed on  a  non-clvll-servlce  basis,  and  was 
not  even  otiorcd  a  contract-surgeon  appoint- 
ment, but  clas.sifled  as  "a  special  technician  " 
The  further  details  of  her  Job  are  as  fol- 
lows: A  48  hcur  week  with  a  salary  of  flSO 
a  month,  cut  of  this  she  must  pay  her  own 
living  expenr-es  She  wa^  allowed  to  buy  her 
own  gasoline  at  Army  prices  and  pay  for  hrr 
own  lunches  in  the  officers"  me-s  hall  at  22 
ct-nts  a  day 

In  addli  on  to  giving  anesthesia  to  the 
military  patients,  she  was  Instructor  to 
groups  of  corps  men.  who  take  a  3-mcnth 
course  In  anej^thesla 

As  to  InsurHnre,  "-he  received  only  compen- 
sation insurnnce  while  m  tlie  grounds;  and 
wears  no  unllorm  and  has  no  rank  A^^aln. 
If  this  woman  physician  were  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Corps,  she  would  undoubtedly  be 
u  major. 

And  right  here  I  would  like  to  asY.  one  ques- 
tion. Supposing  your  son  or  mine  today 
wore  out  In  some  emer:;ency  hospital  with 
Fc.me  terrible  war  injury,  where  his  chance 
for  life  might  be  only  one  In  a  thousand, 
would  you  not  prefer  having  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience ii;id  cool  nerve=  of  either  of  thf^se 
trained  women  givini;  him  ant^sthesia  rather 
than  a  well-mtentionpd.  clumpy.  Inexperi- 
enced reient  graduate  who  might  otherwise 
do  It?  No  one  who  has  fiiced  Die  possibilities 
of  life  and  death  in  major  suri^ery  can  possi- 
bly realise  what  a  difference  a  trained  and 
experlenc<?d  anesthetist  makis  to  the  oper- 
ating 8U  geon. 

My  last  case  deals  with  a  repercussion  of 
tl^.e  other  thioe  cases  and  has  to  do  with  the 
oncoming  medical  students. 

B?caust>  wiimen  physicians  are  not  eligible 
to  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Ariny.  certain  of  the  medical  schools 
are  cultmi;  down  or  reluslng  their  usual 
quota  of  ptisitions  to  women  phvsiolans  The 
Universitv  of  Arkansas  attempted  this  last 
fall  and  the  dean  frankly  admitted  this  w,is 
the  reason  Such  a  mighty  protest  from  the 
aiumnae  followed  that  this  order  was  re- 
scinded and  women  are  now  taken  pgaln. 

But  my  c;-.se  No  4  assures  me  that  she  is 
having  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  into  any 
niediral  school  in  hor  vlc.nitv.  which  is  Mid- 
west, and  that  she  has  been  Informed  that 
three  well-known  coeducational  universities 
In  that  section  have  been  asked  to  bar  women 
■tiidents   for   the   duration 

This  y -ung  woman  and  a  number  cf  others 
wn ling  me  stress  the  fact  thai  the  Guvtrn- 


ment  Is  allowins;  a  subMdy  to  Us  male  medl-    j 
cal  students  to  com.plete  their  medical  edu- 
cation  while    this   is   not  a'lowed    Us  women     I 
students.  i 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  If  this  state  cf 
affairs  continues.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  wcinen  medical  students  will  begin  to 
deteriorate  and  the  position  of  the  woman 
physician  will  slip  backward  from  the  high 
plane  of  accomplishment  which  she  enjoys 
today  after  a  100-year  struggle  for  her  right 
to  exist 

In  concluding  I  wish  to  stress  two  facts: 
the  women  physicians  of  America  know  their 
wcmanpower  and  what  ahiUty  and  talents 
they  have  ready  to  give  their  behned  country 
in  this  time  of  terrible  urgency  Tliey  have 
a  coast  to  coast  registration  cf  all  women 
phvslclans  available. 

When  Mr  McNutt  called  for  IS  000  doctors 
for  July  1  of  last  year,  the  women  phvslcians 
were  ready  to  furnish  their  quota  and  would 
immediately  have  volunteeied  if  tliey  had 
been  allowed  to  do  so. 

In  the  hHjd  struggle  ahead  pv<  ry  physician, 
man  or  woman,  will  be  needed  We  ask  you 
to  remove  all  sex  di'criminntion  and  let  us 
go  forward  as  free  women,  able  to  respond  to 
anv  duty  that  calls  us.  and  ha\e  our  Indi- 
vidual qualifications  for  our  work  our  only 
critertcn.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  we 
must  have  equal  opportunities,  privileges, 
and  protection  that  the  State  accords  Its 
m"n  phys*clans 

We  therefore  earnestly  request  full  mem- 
bership 111  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Aimy 


SrATTMENT  OF  M-NNir  I-    M^FFFTT    M    D  .  Presi- 
I  DFN T.THEN.^TIONAI    FtUFRArioN   OF  Bf.^.INt-SS 

AND    FRDFL-S.SIONAL    WoMFN  S    ClVBS.    Inc 

I  The  Ni  tional  Ftderatlcn  of  B'isin>'ss  and 
I  Pioressicnal  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.  which  I 
represent.  Is  made  up  of  76.0C0  women  In  4'50 
different  occupations  and  professions.  We 
are  Interested  In  legislation  giving  womt-n 
dcKtors  the  ri'ht  to  serve  with  the  Mrd'cal 
Corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy  with  the  tame 
rank  and  statis  as  men  tor  two  irlnclpal  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  plac,  we  advocate  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  women  everyv  here  In 
addition.  In  this  wartime  period,  ^^e  believe 
that  artificial  barriers  raised  against  wcmcn 
In  any  profesMcn  or  service  lead  to  an  Ineffi- 
cient use  oi  our  human  power.  We  are  on- 
vinced  that  we  can  only  win  a  total  war  by 
using  all  our  trained  brains  and  sk  lltd  hands, 
no  matter  whether  they  are  leminine  or  mas- 
culine. 

Whenever  we  exclude  women  from  any 
business  or  profession  we  set  otf  a  chain  of 
unexpected  pnd  unforeseen  results  For  ex- 
ample, already  the  exclusion  of  women  doc- 
tors from  the  Annv  and  Navy  Medual  Corps 
has  threatened  tlie  trainini;  of  future  women 
physicians  In  one  State  mtd  cal  school  (Ar- 
kansas) the  dean  ruled  that  no  more  women 
medical  students  would  be  accepted.  When 
his  action  was  protested  by  our  State  federa- 
tion and  others  he  explained  that  his  reason 
was  purely  patriotic  As  the  Army  and  Navy 
need  doctors  desperately,  he  felt  that  the 
medical  school  should  concentrate  on  pro- 
ducing future  Army  and  Navy  physicians  As 
the  Armv  and  Navy  did  not  accept  women, 
it  followed  logically,  that  time  and  effort 
shotild  not  bo  wasted  In  their  training. 

S'mllaiiv.  there  Is  a  p'an  now  under  way. 
we  understand,  for  the  Army  ami  Navy  to 
take  over  all  medical  sch<x)ls,  putting  the 
boys  into  uniform,  but  allowing  tiiem  to 
finish  their  courses,  and  then  con.mlssionmg 
them  upon  graduation  In  making  these 
plans  no  one  has  tlioucht  of  the  women 
medical  students,  who  now  constitute  ab(jut 
10  percent  of  the  entire  student  body  What 
is  to  happen  to  the  women  students,  if  they 
are  not  eligible  for  military  service?  Are 
students  half  through  their  courses  to  be 
discouraged   Irora    finishing?      Are    girls    to 


be  barred  again  from  the  portals  of  medical 
schools  as  they  were  50  years  aRo?  II  so. 
the   country   will    be   tragically   the   loser 

Fifty  years  ago  we  did  not  know  that  tom^ 
of  our  greatest  doctors  and  surgeons  could 
be  women.  Now  we  do.  We  now  knew 
what  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  wom.f  n 
doctors  can  do.  V/e  know  seme  of  them 
arc  surgecns  and  specialists  In  work  particu- 
larly needed  at  the  battle  front  Some  of 
the  best  plii-stlc  surgeons  In  the  country 
happen  to  be  women. 

Recently.  I  made  a  survey  of  women  physi- 
cians practicing  in  Dallas,  Tex.  It  is  usually 
argued  that  almost  all  wom«n  physicians 
have  specialized  In  obstetrics,  and,  therefurc. 
they  are  not  useful  in  the  military  forces 
The  facts  disprove  this  theory— which  would 
seem  to  be  based  more  on  supposition  than 
on  scientific  analysis.  For  out  of  the  26 
women  physicians  In  Dallas,  only  4  handle 
obstetrical  cases  Of  the  22  remaining.  6 
are  general  piactitlontrs.  The  others  were 
specialists  In  the  following  fields:  2  en- 
docrinologists. 1  pathologist,  1  dermatologist, 
3  otolaryngologists.  2  pediatricians.  2  radi- 
ologists. 2  orthopedists  2  gynecologists,  2  ab- 
dominal surgeons.  1  ophthalmologist. 

A  study  made  by  our  organization  In  1934 
entitled  "Women  and  Their  Careers,"  re- 
vealed that  women  who  entered  the  medical 
profession  are  among  the  most  capable  and 
successful  of  all  women.  It  was  found  that 
median  earnings  of  women  in  medicine  was 
$6,000  a  year  and  a  not  Inconsiderable  per- 
centage went  up  to  the  $30,000  annual  in- 
come level.  Thl.s  coldly  economic  criteria  Is 
only  one  measure  of  their  ability. 

I  need  not  tabor  the  point,  however  of  the 
capabilities  of  women  doctors  After  an  up- 
hill fight  for  reco<^n!tlon  women  doctors  have 
now  proved  their  worth  It  seems  almost 
shocking  that  they  are  granted  greater  recog- 
nition In  other  count? les  than  in  our  own. 
where  equality  of  opportunity  is  one  of  our 
cherished  Ideals 

But  the  granting  of  military  .'Status  to 
women  dcxtors  is  not  only  a  theoretical  right. 
It  ts  also  a  practical  necessity.  The  shortage 
of  doctors  In  our  wartime  economy  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  general  knowledge  In  allocating 
medical  power  we  must  consider  our  total 
supply  In  relation  to  our  total  need.  Just  a.s 
in  allocating  our  Industrial  m.anpower  we 
m'lst  add  up  all  available  brains  and  handa 
without  regard  to  sex.  age  or  color  or  creed. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  there  are  many 
women  doctors,  out  of  the  8  COO  now  prac- 
ticing, who  might  be  cln-slfled  as  I  A.  inso- 
far as  th'^lr  dependency  status,  age.  and  gen- 
eral health  are  concerned.  Why  should  the«-8 
women  not  be  taken  before  m«"n  classed  In 
III  A.  who  may  be  older  physicians,  marrkd. 
and  with  young  children  to  support?  The 
more  arbitrary  br-rilers  we  put  up.  the  lesa 
efiiclent  will  be  our  use  of  our  human  power, 
which  Is  our  majcr  national  asset. 

As  far  as  specific  legislative  proposals  are 
concerned,  we  are  In  favor  of  any  bill  whl  h 
will  grant  full  military  status  to  women  doc- 
tors. They  should  not  be  confined  to  service 
with  the  WAAC's,  as  surgeons  and  bone  spe- 
cialists m.ay  be  more  needed  by  men  on  the 
fighting  lines,  than  by  the  men  or  women 
who  seive  behind  desks  Women  should  be 
granted  the  same  rank  as  men  of  equivalent 
age  and  experience.  They  should  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  wherever  they  are  needed. 

Of  the  bills  now  before  tills  committee,  we 
believe  the  Celler  bill  Is  the  best,  as  it  clari- 
fies the  wording  of  existing  law.  There  never 
should  have  been  any  question  that  "per- 
sons" referred  to  In  the  Joint  renolutlon  of 
September  22.  1941,  now  Public  Law  252  cov- 
ered women  as  well  as  men.  However,  since 
old  time  mc^des  of  thinking  have  led  to  such 
en  Interpretation,  the  only  remedy  Is  to 
clarify  the  legislation  The  Sparkman  bill  la 
an  acceptable  compromise  We  are  willing 
to  leave  the  exact  wording  of  the  bill  to  the 
honorable  gentlemen  ou  this  committee. 
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AH  we  aak  Is  that  women  doctors  be  per- 
naltted  to  serve  with  •the  medical  corps  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  wherever  there  Is  need.  We 
doubt  that  a  wounded  soldier  will  question 
whether  his  attending  physician  Is  a  man  or 
a  woman. 

STATSMSNT    BT    JtTDOB    DOBOTHT    KKMTONj     OF 

New  Tork 
ake  women  pxrson87 

When  war  broke  out  and  doctors,  men 
and  women  alike,  began  offering  their  services 
for  their  country,  few  of  us  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  any  obstacle  to  the  service  of 
women  or  that  legislation  would  be  necessary 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  serve  their  country 
as  their  men  colleagues  were  doing.  The 
Army  law  uses  the  word  "person"  throughout 
except  when  it  talks  about  the  combatant 
branches  of  the  service.  The  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  Medical  Reserve  also  use  the 
same  word  "person."  We  all  naively  supp>OBed 
that  women  were  "persons'  and  therefore 
qualified.  We  all  know  better  now,  however, 
and  that  Is  why  we  are  talcing  your  time 
today. 

In  Dr  Mary  Walker's  time,  during  the  Civil 
War,  male  doctors  were  practically  the  only 
kind  of  doctors  there  were  and  so  there  was 
nothing  strange  In  the  fact  that  the  Army 
Regulations  of  that  period  provided  for  male 
doctors  only  Consequently  Dr.  Mary  Walker, 
brilliant  surgeon  that  she  was,  could  not  get 
a  commission  and  Congress  had  to  pass  a 
special  act  specially  commissioning  her  as  a 
lieutenant  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

But  time£  change  and  after  a  while  there 
were  plenty  of  women  siu-geons  who  had  made 
distinguished  names  for  themselves.  Women 
nurses  did  the  same  thing.  Their  services 
were  recognized  duriag  the  last  World  War 
when  the  Army  Nurte  Corps  was  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  Regular  Army  proper, 
with  equivalent  rank.  pay.  and  benefits.  But 
not  so  the  woman  doctor.  She  was  given  no 
recognition  or  chance  for  service  commensu- 
rate with  her  ability.  Her  only  opportunity 
to  serve  was  as  contract  surgeon,  that  is  to 
say  as  an  ordinary  civilian  doctor  without 
rank,  authority,  security  of  tenure,  or  any  of 
the  other  safegtiards  which  the  Army  throws 
around  those  who  risk  their  lives  In  its  serv- 
ice, whether  combatant  or  noncombatant. 

Our  most  brilliant  woman  surgeon  had  to 
find  an  outlet  for  her  patriotism  during  the 
last  World  War  by  serving  with  the  Frenc'i 
Army,  the  American  Army  being  closed  to 
her.  The  French  Army  granted  her  a  majors 
commission  and  was  highly  appreciative  of 
her  services. 

It  is  disheartening  to  see  how  little  the 
world  has  changed  since  then  and  how  his- 
tory repeats  itself.  For  now  In  this  World 
War  No.  2,  once  more  one  of  our  most  bril- 
liant women  surgeons  is  forced  to  find  an 
outlet  for  her  patriotism  in  the  British  Army, 
which  also  has  conxmissioned  her  as  a  major. 
Barbara  Stlmson  Joined  the  British  Army  as 
the  earlier  woman  doctor  Joined  the  French 
Army  for  the  rea.son  that  our  women  doctors 
still  find  that  they  are  not  yet  "persons." 

The  absurdity  of  It  is  that  that  word  "male" 
in  our  Civil  War  Army  Law  and  Regulations 
was  changed  many  years  ago  to  read  "per- 
sons."  The  Army  Regulations  relating  to  the 
Medical  Corps,  it  is  true,  still  use  the  word 
"male '  in  describing  the  qualifications  for 
appomtment  to  that  body,  but  this  require- 
ment is  not  called  for  by  statute.  The  Regu- 
lation, therefore,  could  be  amended  to  elim- 
inate the  word  "male"  without  amending  the 
law  at  all. 

But  women  doctors  are  not  interested  in 
Joinmg  the  Medical  Corpw  of  the  Regular 
Army.  They  have  no  desire  to  become  a  part 
of  tlie  permanent  Military  Establishment  of 
the  country  maintained  both  in  peace  and 
w.ir  (U.  8.  Code,  title  10.  Army,  sec.  2). 
thereby  making  it  their  life  career.    All  they 


want  to  do  is  to  be  allowed  to  Join  the  Medi- 
cal Reserve  Corps  and  to  be  ordered  into  active 
service  in  the  war  emergency  as  all  other 
reservists  are.  The  only  legal  requirements 
for  appointment  to  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  Army  are  that  the  applicant  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  60  and  must  have  had  the  requisite 
medical  training.  Public  Law  252,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress — which  the  Celler  bill 
amends — and  which  was  passed  to  permit  the 
temfxirary  comnussionlng  of  officers  for  the 
war  period,  uses  the  same  word  "persons." 

So  all  this  would  have  seemed  authority 
enough  for  the  appointment  of  women,  that 
is  to  say  provided  the  word  "person"  meant 
what  we  thought  it  meant.  For  there  is 
really  Just  one  common-sense  definition  of 
the  word  "person"  and  that  is  that  it  covers 
both  men  and  women.  In  common  parlance 
women  are  persons,  and  it  would  take  a  brave 
"I>erson"  nowadays  to  deny  it.  The  diction- 
ary bears  out  this  Interpretation.  "Person" 
is  defined  as  "an  individual  human  being;  a 
man,  woman,  or  child;  a  human  being  in- 
definitely;" etc.  (Webster's  Encyclopedic  Dic- 
tionary 1941.) 

It  is  true  that  you  gentlemen  in  Congress, 
when  you  passed  this  law  in  1941  for  the  tem- 
jxjrary  commlasioning  of  officers  In  the  Army, 
were  dealing  with  a  body  in  which  women  are 
not  customarily  thought  to  be  included. 
Fighting  Is  a  man's  Job  (or  used  to  be  thought 
so),  but  not  all  Army  work  is  fighting. 
There  are  large  noncombatant  sections,  of 
which  perhaps  the  biggeat  and  best  known 
is  the  medlcttl.  Ever  since  1918  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States  Regtxlar  Army  (title  10.  Army, 
U.  8.  C.  sec.  81).  The  Army  Nurse  Corps 
consists  exclusively  of  women.  There  have 
also  been  women  contract  surgeons.  Recent- 
ly a  whole  new  section — the  WAAC's — have 
come  into  exlstentf,-,  officered  and  manned 
exclusively  by  women.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  inherent  absurdity  in  the 
notion  of  women  in  the  Army  or  even  in  the 
notion  of  giving  commissions  to  them  for 
work  for  which  they  are  specially  adapted. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  whatever  for 
distorting  the  word  "person"  to  mean  any- 
thing other  fhAn  Its  plain  and  obvious 
meaning. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  proposed  that  bill  to  Congress  In 
the  first  Instance  (and  prestmiably  had  some 
Idea  of  what  It  was  Intended  to  cover),  was 
also  the  person  who  availed  himself  of  its 
provisions  to  promote  Major  Flikke,  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  to  a  colonelcy.  If  he  had 
felt  any  doubt  as  to  whether  Colonel  Flikke 
was  a  person  within  the  intendment  of  that 
law.  he  certainly  would  not  have  done  so.  It 
Is  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  do  any- 
thing Inherently  absurd.  On  the  contrary.  It 
Is  to  be  presimied  that  he  actually  thought 
the  word  "person"  meant  person. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
well  adapted  to  the  commlfeloning  of  our 
brilliant  women  surgeons  was  the  particular 
statute  in  question.  As  the  Secretary  of  War 
said  in  his  statement  to  Congress  explaining 
why  he  wanted  this  particular  law  paased, 
"specialists'  •  •  •  services  are  highly  de- 
sired in  connection  with  particular  projects 
during  the  present  emergency  •  •  • 
whose  military  knowledge  and  general  qual- 
ifications would  not  Jtistify  their  retention 
•  •  •  after  the  emergency  has  termi- 
nated." If  the  Army  wanted  to  commission 
women  doctors  it  could  hardly  have  asked 
more  eloquently  for  them. 

But  all  of  us  reckoned  without  the  Comp- 
troller General.  For  when  the  War  Depart- 
ment decided  last  spring  to  promote  the  head 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Major  Flikke.  to 
be  colonel  and  she  came  to  carh  her  first 
colonel's  pay  check,  the  Comptroller  General 
said  no.  He  had  several  good  reasons  for 
saying  no.  First,  Public  Law  252  dealt  not 
with    promotions    but    with    appointments 


from  outside  the  rank*.  Second,  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  law  provided  that  Ita  head 
Ehould  be  a  major,  not  a  colonel  and  how 
could  Major  Flikke  be  colonel  and  major  at 
one  and  the  same  time?  IX  the  Comptroller 
General  had  stopped  there  no  one  would 
have  quarreled  wltli  him.  But  unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  do  so.  He  went  on  to  say 
the  word  "person"  In  the  law  meant  "male' 
not  "female"  and  that  no  woman  could  b« 
commissioned  in  the  Army  thereunder, 
whether  nurse,  doctor,  or  anything  else.  A 
ruling  perfectly  unnecessary  to  his  decision, 
irrelevant  and  sheer  dictum;  yet  the  War  De- 
partment has  felt  bound  by  It  and  It  Is  to  get 
around  that  decision  that  the  present  bill 
has  been  introduced. 

The  Comptroller  General's  decision,  inci- 
dentally, is  based  upon  a  line  of  cases  which 
represents  a  minority  viewpoint,  concurred 
In  by  only  two  States  In  the  Union,  whereas 
the  courts  of  at  least  eight  other  States  have 
come  tj  precisely  the  opposite  concltislon. 
The  principal  case  cited  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  (CommontrcaIt?i  v.  Weloskey, 
Mass.  177  N.  E.  666)  poaes  the  question 
whether  the  words  "person  qualified  to  vote" 
as  used  In  a  Jury  statute  was  to  be  inter- 
preted as  including  women  as  well  as  men 
after  women  got  the  vote.  The  court  answers 
this  question  in  the  negative.  An  Illinois 
case  (People  ex  rel.  Fyfe  v.  Bamett.  819  111. 
403 )  Is  the  only  authority  to  the  same  effect. 
Against  these  States,  Massachusetts  and  Illl- 
ois.  Is  an  array  of  eight  States  which  have 
come  to  diametrically  opposing  decisions. 
These  States  are  Washington.  Nevada,  Mich- 
igan. Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon.  Indiana, 
and  Ohio.  Not  all  of  them,  It  Is  true.  Involve 
the  use  of  the  word  "person"  any  more  than 
the  Illinois  case  (People  ex  rel.  Fyfe  v.  Bar- 
nett.  supra)  did.  The  word  used  there  was 
"elector."  But  five  of  them  Involve  the  use 
of  an  equally  neutral  word,  devoid  of  seK 
significance,  such  as  "elector."  "voter,"  etc. 
Three  of  them  actually  Involve  the  use  of 
the  word  "man."  And  in  every  one  of  them 
the  courts  interpreted  the  various  words  In- 
volved, "electors,"  "voters,"  and  even  "man," 
as  Including  "woman"  after  women  got  the 
vote.  It  Is  submitted  that  there  Is  mucb 
more  reason  for  reftislng  to  expand  the 
term  "men,"  or  even  "electors."  to  Include 
women  In  these  jury  cases  than  there  is  for 
refusing  to  expand  the  term  "person"  to  in- 
clude women  in  the  case  of  women  doctors. 
Women  have  not  always  been  "electors," 
whereas  they  have  presumably  been  "per- 
sons" for  a  considerable  period  cf  time. 

A  recent  English  case  is  also  interesUng  In 
this  connection.  The  Canadian  Constitution 
(British  North  America  Act.  1867)  provided 
that  Senators  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  General 
for  life,  must  be  qualified  persons.  After 
women  obtained  the  vote  the  question  was 
raised  whether  a  woman  could  be  appointed 
senator.  An  advisory  opinion  was  asked  of 
the  court.  The  Canadian  court  held  that  a 
woman  could  not  be  appointed  to  that  office 
since  when  the  law  was  passed  women  cotild 
not  hold  office  and  therefore  the  word  "per- 
son" in  the  statute  must  be  deemed  to  mean 
"male  person."  The  case  was  appealed,  how- 
ever, to  the  Privy  Council  In  England,  which 
reversed  the  Canadian  court  (matter  of  ref- 
erence as  to  meaning  of  word  "person"  In 
section  24  of  the  British  North  America  Act, 
Henrietta  Edwards  et  al.  v.  Attorney  General 
0/  Canada,  from  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
Judgment  of  the  lords  of  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  October  18,  1929) . 
The  court  in  reviewing  the  entire  legal  his- 
tory of  women  from  early  tribal  days  (when 
women  did  not  bear  arms)  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  comments  thus: 

"Customs  are  apt  to  develop  Into  treditions 
which  are  stronger  than  law  and  remain  un- 
challenged long  al  ter  the  reason  for  them  has 
disappeared." 
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It    fin;\;iv    ccnc'.udrd : 

"The  word  person'  as  ebove  mentioned  may 
Include  members  of  both  sexes,  and  to  those 
who  ask  why  the  word  should  Include  females. 
the  obvious  answer  Is  why  should  it  not? 
The  burden  Is  upon  thcf^e  who  deny  that  the 
word  includes  women  to  make  out  their  cnse." 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  a  woman  S?n- 
ator  now  sits  .n  the  Canadian  Parliament 

So  women  are  "persons"  in  Canada.  But 
here  m  these  United  States  the  Comptroller 
General  "ayii  we  are  not  And  he  it  Is  who 
controls  the  purseslrings  The  only  thing  we 
can  do  Is  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  statut«> 
clear  even  to  him.  ty  changing  the  wcrd 
••persorvs'  to  read  "mon  and  women  '  That 
Is  all  that  the  proposed  Celler  bill  does.  It 
would  permit  the  Immediate  commissioning 
In  the  Army  of  those  women  surgeon.s  whose 
skills  are  so  desperaitly  needtd  in  the  war 
eHort  It  v^ouIO  eliminate  sex  as  a  Job  quali- 
fication and  would  make  merit,  skill,  and 
ability  the  sole  criterion.  That  is  all  that 
Hny  professional  per^ni  can  ask.  It  is  also 
What  our  country  needs  Pa.ss  this  mei^sure. 
gentlemen. and  then  we  will  be  sure  of  having 
the  best  .surgeon.s  we  possess,  whether  men  or 
Women,  taking  cure   if  our  boys. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE\L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  loave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ' 
am  inviiidinsr  an  address  entitled  "Pay- 
As-You-Go  Taxation"  which  I  made  over 
the  Columbia  network,  from  the  studios 
of  WJSV  in  Washington,  on  Tuesday. 
Klarch  16.  1943: 

I  appreci.tte  the  courtesy  of  the  Columbia 
BrDacUa.-.tir.g  Sy.-lem  in  making  it  possible  for 
me  to  talk  wul\  vou  f<..r  a  few  minutes  about 
pay-as-you-go  taxation.  The  objective  of  pay- 
8«-you-KO  taxation  is  to  remove  the  Income- 
tax  debt  that  hangs  Dver  all  taxpayers.  This 
Is  what  is  meant  when  It  Is  said  the  purpose 
of  the  Ruml  plan  is  to  put  peisanal  income- 
tax  collections  on  a  cuirent  basis.  The  way 
In  which  It  is  proposed  to  do  this  is  to  move 
the  tax  clock  ahead  I  year  It  is  now  1  year 
behind  all  the  time.  This  efTect  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  substituting  the  income  of 
the  current  year  as  the  ba^ls  of  assestmont  for 
the  Federal  "personal  income  tax  Few  people 
realized  how  much  money  they  owed  the  Gov- 
ernment for  taxes  en  last  years  Income  until 
thov  made  out  their  Income-tax  returns. 
Tht  re  socms  to  be  a  prevailing  impression 
that  when  you  pay  your  quarterly  income-tax 
payments  everything  Is  paid  until  the  taxes 
for  the  next  quarter  are  due.  or  at  least  they 
assume  they  are  not  In  debt  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  Is  an  erroneou.s  impres- 
sion. The  facts  are  that  every  citizen  Is  In- 
debted to  the  Federal  Government  for  last 
year's  taxes  until  tlioy  are  fully  paid,  and 
more  than  that,  he  Is  indebted  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  accrued  taxes  due  In  the 
year  In  which  he  Is  paying  Income  taxes. 
Tbls  tax  Indebtedness  is  a  threat  to  the  sol- 
vency of  our  Federal  Treasury  and  a  mUlstone 
around  th-  neck  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  ii;c^me-:ax  debt  hits  mo't  when  sick- 
ness str.lt. s.  when  a  shift  of  employment  re- 
duces ycur  salary  or  when  you  have  lost  your 
regular  income 

Under  the  present  plan  of  taxation  a  man 
this  year  pays  out  of  this  years  inc ime  the 
taxes  assessed  against  last  year \,  Income.    In 


1914  he  Is  required  to  pay  a  tax  out  of  his  19-14 
income,  but  based  upon  his  income  for  1943     ^ 
Under  the  present  sy.Ntem  It  can  trutlifully  l)e 
said  that  a  dead  man  pays  income  taxes — be- 
cause his  estate  Is  liable  for  Income  taxes  ac-    ; 
crued    for    the    year   previous   to   his   death. 
Such  a  situation— to   put   it   mildly— Is  not    i 
one  in  which  we  as  a  nation  can  take  pride,    j 
The  greatly  increased   rates  and   lower  ex-    , 
emptlons  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1912  make  it    ' 
Imperative  that  Congress  approve  legislation    j 
making  our  tax  collectlon.s  current. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  the  K'rpublican  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  unanimously 
urged  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  pay- 
as-you-go  tax  legislation.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  began  public  hearings  on 
various  pay-as-you-go  tax  proposals  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  After  weeks  of  hearings  and  execu- 
tive sessions  the  committee  has  finally  re- 
ported a  bill  I  would  be  unfair  to  the  ccm- 
mittee  and  the  country  if  I  did  not  state  that 
this  has  been  a  most  complex  and  dlflicult 
task. 

You  might  be  Interested  In  knowing  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
Budget  messcge  to  Congress  last  January, 
urged  the  adoption  of  pay-as-you-go  ttx 
leg;slaticn.  The  Treasury  Department  hr.s 
advocated  It  Every  witiies-; — notice  I  said 
every  witness — that  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  urged  pay-as-you-go 
tax  legislation  In  fact  the  W.iys  and  Means 
Committee  notlfled  you  that  they  were  goin;; 
to  write  that  type  of  a  bill  1  regret  to  say 
they  have  not  done  so.  You  no  dotibt  read 
In  your  newspapers — you  may  have  heard  over 
the  radio— that  the  President  wns  opposed  to 
the  Ruml  plan.  At  a  recent  press  conference 
the  President  stated  that  he  was  advised  by 
the  Treasury  that  the  approval  of  the  Ruml 
p'an  would  bring  in  less  revenue  to  the 
Treai;ury  th;.n  e.Mstlng  law.  The  President 
had  a  right  to  depend  on  the  information 
submitted  by  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
state  here  anu  now  that  the  President  was 
miMnformed  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  facts  nie  that  the  Ruml  plan  or  the 
Carlson  plan  will  bring  in  more  tax  revenue 
In  1943  than  existing  law. 

Before  beginning  a  discussion  of  the  various 
bills  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  I  want  to  make  It 
perfectly  clear  that  there  are  only  two  meth- 
ods- of  getting  the  taxpi  yer  on  a  current  basis. 
First  Corgress  can  base  this  years  tax  on 
this  year's  Income.  In  other  words,  move  the 
tax  clock  ahead. 

Second.  Congress  can  try  to  collect  2  years' 
taxes  In  1  year.  These  are  the  only  two  alter- 
natives. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  our  tax- 
payers can  pay  2  years'  taxrs  In  1  year.  I 
wonder  how  many  people  who  are  listening 
to  me  this  evcnirg  could  pay  twice  the  amount 
of  taxes  you  are  being  reciuired  to  p.iy  this 
year.  Under  the  bill  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committe.\  no  present  taxpayer 
c:;n  become  current  except  by  paying  2  years' 
taxes  in  1.  In  fact,  the  bill  reported  to  the 
II(  use  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  does 
not  make  any  present  taXiiayer  current.  It  Is 
my  contention  that  this  b.ll  fails  to  carry  out 
the  proml.'^e  to  the  people  that  taxes  would  be 
made  current. 

Since  January  1  I  have  introduced  two  bills 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  pur- 
pose cf  mcdfrnizing  our  Income-tax  system 
In  order  to  meet  your  necd<!  under  war  con- 
ditions. The  first  bill  I  Introduced  presented 
the  original  Ruml  plan  In  legislative  form. 
The  second  till,  whirh  was  Introduced  on 
March  3,  1943,  served  to  make  adjustments  In 
the  Ruml  pl'"^  l"  order  to  eliminate  any  pos- 
sibility of  windfalls,  and  also  provided  for  col- 
lection at  the  source.  H  R  2042.  the  second 
bill  I  Introduced,  is  a  complete  pay-as-you-go 
b;ll  and  is  written  so  as  to  fully  protect  the 
Treasury  and  allow  no  one  to  esrape  their  fair 
I  fl.are  of  the  tax  burden  It  ellmlnatos  any 
j   basis  for  some  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been 


made  to  defeat  and  riel.iv  a  reform  that  is  so 
important  to  m  )re  thah  40  000  000  taxpayers. 
This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  would  place  tax- 
p.>yeis.  as  r.early  as  po.s.sible.  on  a  current 
b.isls  by  asse-sfiing  the  Federal  Income  tax  for 
li>43  and  evf  ly  year  thereafter  on  the  taxable 
Income  of  the  year  to  which  the  tax  applies. 

The  specific  provisions  of  my  bill  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  return  you  filed  on  MRrch  15  of 
this  year,  based  on  last  year's  income,  is 
treated  as  a  tentative  return  for  1913.  subject 
to  final  adjustment  March   15.   Ui44. 

2  All  tax  payments  in  1943  are  deemed  to 
be  a  discharge  of  the  1943  I'.ab:  Ity 

3  Assessments  on  1912  incomes,  payable 
in  1943.  are  canceled  in  order  to  avoid  doub'e 
taxation. 

4  Beginning  on  July  1.  1943.  start  deduct- 
ing t.-ix  at  the  source  on  wages  and  .•sal- 
aries and  credit  the  same  ag.''inst  the  !94J 
liability.  The  withholding  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent  on  excess  over  present 
exemptions  Please  understand  this  doe^ 
not  mean  that  20  percent  of  your  salary 
Will  be  withheld  for  tnxes.  It  docs  mean 
that  20  percent  of  your  salary— less  pres- 
ent exemptions — will  be  withheld.  This  Is 
the  amount  of  taxes  you  are  now  paying. 
The  withholding  tax  Is  simply  a  collection 
device  and  does  not  add  one  penny  to  the 
present  tax  liability.  The  only  d  (Terence  is 
that  your  tax  money  will  be  collected  cur- 
rently and  lergely.  If  not  wholly,  out  of  the 
pay  envelone. 

5  My  bill  provides  that  where  the  1943 
Income  is  expected  to  be  greater  or  less  than 
the  1942  Income,  on  which  the  March  15 
return  was  filed,  the  taxpayer  is  permitted 
the  filing  of  one  or  more  supplemental  re- 
turns during  the  year  to  provide  the  utmost 
flexibility  in  adjusting  the  tax  up  or  down 
In  conformance  with  Current  incom.e. 

6.  It  assures  against  any  possible  wind- 
fall to  wealthy  persons  by  providing  ti.at. 
.  where  Income  exceeds  $20,000  In  1942  the 
tax  shall  be  based  on  tae  1942  oi  1343  In- 
come, whichever  Is  the  greater.  This  pro- 
vision eliminates  any  possibility  of  a  war 
profiteer  making  millions  of  dollars  in  1943 
and  having  less  Income  in  1C43  and  escaping 
his  Just  tax  on  these  war  profits. 

7  All  taxpayers  with  1942  Incomes  of  IcrS 
than  $20.C00  pay  currently  on  their  1943  lu- 
cerne. Th!s  provides  relief  for  mlllicns  of 
our  boys  who  have  entered  the  military  serv- 
ice at  fjreatly  reduced  pay  and  ere  at  present 
liable  to  the  Government  for  their  1942  In- 
come tax,  as  well  as  to  those  whose  income 
has  declined  or  ceased  entirely  In  1943. 

Without  going  further  Into  explanation  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  by  enacting  my 
plan  Into  law  In  the  legislative  form  now 
propcstd  we  should  be  able  to  avoid  the  cris.s 
which  mii?ht  otherwise  confront  persons  who 
have  entered  tiie  military  service — thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen  who  were  pvit  out 
of  business  In  1912  because  of  the  war  pro- 
gram— and  also  avoid  much  anxiety  and  suf- 
fering on  the  part  of  mothers  and  wives 
whose  husbands  died  last  year  and  left  them 
with  a  1942  tax  liability 

Under  my  bill  the  Treasury  will  c.llect 
more  revenue  in  1943  than  It  would  If  tax  col- 
lections were  not  placed  on  a  current  basis. 
No  responsible  authority  can  question  this 
because  we  know  that  the  1943  assessment 
win  be  at  least  $3,000,000,000  greater  than 
the  1942  assessment. 

Present  Indications  are  that  this  Important 
legislation  will  be  considered  by  the  Hou.se  cf 
Representatives  next  week.  My  Republican 
colleagues  on  the  committee  and  I  expect  to 
carry  the  fight  for  the  adoption  cf  the  modi- 
fied Ruml  plan  as  proposed  In  my  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  If  you  favcr  this  plan,  If 
you  favor  pay-as-you-go  taxation.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  your  Member  cf  Con- 
gress your  views  on  it. 

Every  effort  will  be  mr.de  by  opponents  cf 
this  plan  to  advance  arguments  that  mi^ht 
mislead  some  of  our  citizens. 
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You  will  be  told: 

I.  That  the  adoption  of  my  bill,  which  Is 
the  perfected  Ruml  plan,  will  pile  up  a  big 
debt  for  scldiers  to  pay.  I  will  answer  this 
accusation  b>  saying  the  sold.ers  and  their 
families  are  the  chief  beneficiaries,  since  they 
now  have  to  pay  a  high  tax  on  civilian  income 
out  of  soldiers'  pay.  which  will  not  be  col- 
lected from  them  under  my  bUl.  When  they 
come  back  from  war  they  will  be  out  of  debt 
for  taxe.«  There  is  no  loss  to  the  Treasuiy 
under  m.y  bill,  so  no  debt  will  be  piled  up 
which  thev  mis^ht  have  to  p-ay.  Surely  no 
one  would 'contend  that  the  American  Lcpion 
would  favor  any  bill  or  any  legislation  that 
would  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
soldiers  and  war  veterans.  I  am  glad  to  in- 
form you  tiiat  Mr.  Roane  Waring.  National 
Comm"a:idcr  o.  the  American  Les^icn.  has  en- 
dorsed the  principles  of  the  Ruml  plan. 

2  You  Will  be  told  that  it  will  cost  the 
Treasury  $10,000  000 .COO.  That  is  not  true, 
as  even  the  IrriiHiry  admits  The  fact  is  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  get  »3 .000.000,000  more 
revenue  under  my  propi-^-al  than  under  exist- 
ing law.  ,,. 

3  You  will  be  told  it  would  give  wealthy  , 
persons  more  benefit  than  small  t.  xpaytrs. 
The  answer  is  that  if  our  graduated  income-  j 
lax  system  Is  fair  In  the  im.positicn  <t  taxes 
then  the  plan  is  fair  in  reve:>e.  The  sn:a.l 
taxpayer  gets  the  same  proportionate  bene- 
fits Iroin  th.s  tax  plan  as  the  lar'.e  taJipayer. 

4  You  will  be  t-ld  that  it  will  create  new 
war  millionahes  That  is  not  true  1  ask  you 
in  all  sincerity  how  new  millionaires  can  be 
created  when  our  present  Federal  ta:-:  rates 
take  90  percent  of  all  incomes  ever  $200  000 
for  taxes.  These  with  large  incomes  have 
been  paying  heavy  taxe?,  even  before  the  war. 
and  dent  foracl  that  the  man  with  the  large 
1342  ince)me  r^ad  to  pay  his  1941  tax  out  of  it. 
If  he  h.is  a  current  mcome  he  will  continue 
to  pay  90  percent  of  It  in  taxes 

My  friends,  you  cannot  go  on  carrying  this 
burden  ejverhanging  Inccmc-tr.x  debt  to  your 
Government,  nor  can  the  Government  affoid 
to  have  ycu  alwavs  a  year  behind  w.th  the 
possibiUtv  that  some  cannot  meet  last  year  s 
tax  debt  out  of  current  years  income.  Con- 
gre.'-s  cannot  affe)rd  to  delay  the  settlement 
of  ths  question  much  Icniter. 

We  must  get  on  a  pay-as-ycu-go  basis  cf 
personal  income  taxes. 

The  bill  I  have  intrcducrd  is  the  only  one 
under  consideration  which  will  accomplish 
th*s  With  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
all  Income-tax  payers. 

I  hope  you  are  interested  In  this— I  hope 
ycu  are  enough  Interested  to  write  your 
Congressman  your  views  on  the  matter. 

If  you  continue  to  plve  us  the  fine  support 
you  have  given  this  worthy  cause  during  re- 
cent months  I  believe  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  cur  efforts  to  safeguard  ycur  interests 
will  ultimately  be  crowned  with  success 

Now  that  March  15  is  over  and  tomorrow 
Is  St.  Patricks  Day— let's  drive  the  snakes 
out  of  the  tax  prctalem. 


Income-Tax  Exemption  for  Members  of 
Our  Armed  Forces  Is  Not  Without 
Precedent 


REMARKS 

CF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDl 

CF    FENNSYI  VANI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday,  March  18.  1943 
Mr    VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker.  In- 
come tax  is  a  subject  that  is  proving  a 
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problem  to  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Practically  every  wage 
earner  has  been  called  upon  this  year  to 
pay  an  income  tax.  and  millions  of  new 
taxpayers  have  been  added  to  the  rolls 
through  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
per.sonal  exemptions. 

Since  the  proposal  to  place  the  collec- 
tion of  income  taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  the  whole  subject  of  income  taxa- 
tion has  been  widely  discus.sed.  Fre- 
quent a.ssertions  have  been  made  that 
debt-ridden  farmers  and  migratory 
workers  were  specific  cla.sses  that  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  pay  last  year's  taxes 
this  year,  and  the  prospect  of  collecting 
2  years'  taxes  during  the  present  calen- 
dar year  is  not  only  impractical  but  very 
likely  an  utter  impossibility. 

Many  cf  the  migratory  workers  have 
families  at  home  to  support  while  they 
follow  the  call  for  labor  in  defense  indus- 
tries in  some  distant  city.    As  a  result, 
despite  attractive  wages  these  workers 
are  reported  as  saving  very  little  money. 
This  is   especially    true   with  regard   to 
their  ability  to  pay  their  income  taxes. 
Hence   a   pay-as-you-eo   plan   will   not 
alone  aid  the  farmer  by  enabling  him  to 
discharge    his    tax    o'oiigation    with    a 
marked  degree  of  certainty  from  cur- 
rent farm  income,  but  such  a  method  of 
lax  collection  will  aid  the  Government 
by  guaranteeing  collection  from,  the  great 
army  of  industrial  workers  who  are  rov- 
ing the  country  from  one  industry  to  the 
other  and.  in  many  instances,  acceptina; 
emplovment   under  different   names   so 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  taxing  authori- 
ties to  keep  an  accurate  check  on  their 
earnings.     But  the  farmer  and  the  mi- 
gratory worker  are  not  the  only  classes 
who  will  benefit  from  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan  for  income  tax  collection. 

This  year  it  is  estimated  that  three 
times  as  many  people  will  pay  income 
taxes  as  did  in  1941.  and  it  has  been  fre- 
quently estimated  that  only  10  percent 
of  the  millions  of  taxpayers  were  pre- 
pared financially  to  pay  their  first  quar- 
terly installment  of  1942  incomes  taxes 
on  March  15. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  subject 
of  income  tax  presents  a  pressing  prob- 
lem for  every  American  wage  earner. 
By  the  same  token,  it  presents  a  distress- 
ing picture  for  the  millions  of  service- 
men and  women  who  have  been  obliged 
to  interrupt  their  civilian  vocations  and 
enter  the  armed  forces.  A  vast  majority 
found  it  necessary  to  make  the  readjust- 
ment at  considerable  expense.  Their 
daily  lives  were  changed  and  overnight 
hurried  plans  had  to  be  carried  out  to 
put  their  financial  affairs  in  order.  Life- 
time savings  were  spent  in  arranging  for 
the  transition  from  civilian  to  military 
life.  In  countless  instances  good  jobs  at 
adequate  wages  were  abandoned  for  the 
base  pay  of  their  rating  in  the  service. 

If,  as  it  has  been  said  in  discussing  the 
income-tax  problem  of  civilians,  that  it 
is  proving  a  difficult  problem,  how  much 
more  distressing  is  the  subject  to  cur 
service  men  and  women.  It  has  been 
stated  that  civilian  workers  were  worried 
over  the  marked  increase  in  1942  income 
taxes  as  compared  to  1941  and  that  the 
question  of  where  to  get  the  money  was 


interfering  seriously  with  the  morale  of 
these  workers.  Loan  sharks  and  pawn- 
brokers were  looked  upon  as  saviors  to 
the  civilian  employee  who  had  spent 
sleepless  nights  trying  to  wrestle  with  the 
age-old  question.  Where  will  I  gel  the 

money?  .   ^    »  •  i 

If  civilian  morale  in  the  industrial 
center?  of  the  Nation  have  felt  such  an 
impact,  let  us  consider  the  effect  among 
the  mem.bers  of  our  armed  forces  who 
are  plagued  with  the  same  distractins 
problem. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  has  granted 
an  additional  income-tax  exemption  of 
$250  for  a  single  person  and  $300  for  a 
married  memb?r  of  the  armed  forces  and 
that  thev  may  elect  to  postpone  payment 
of  their  income  tax  until  6  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cf  the  opinion  that 
v.e  have  not  gone  far  enough  in  recog- 
niz'ng  the  sacnficps  of  our  service  men 
and  women.  In  addition  to  requiring 
that  they  pay  income  tax  on  the  compen- 
saticn  earned  as  members  of  tlie  armed 
forces  these  valiant  men  and  women  are 
subject  to  the  5-percent  Victory  tax 
which  the  Federal  Cxo\»ernment  proposes 
to  collect  from  them  in  1941. 

It  is  my  measured  judgment  that  we 
should  at  once  consider  the  untold  sac- 
rifices these  young  men  and  women  are 
making,  and  for  that  reason  I  introduced 
H.  R.  121C  in  Congress  on  January  14. 
1943.  This  legislation  provides  for  the 
exemption  of  persons  in  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  from 
Federal  income  taxes. 

Income-tax  exemption  for  members  of 
our  armed  forces  is  not  without  prece- 
dent. After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a 
special  exemption  of  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  from  income  tax  was 
provided  by  joint  resolution  of  July  28. 
1866.  14  Statutes  371.  as  follows: 

Whereas  by  the  Joint  Resolution  No.  77  of 
Ccncrcss.  approved  July  4,  1834,  a  i*i'Clal 
income  tax  cf  5  percent  on  all  Incomet  ex- 
ceeding $600  was  directed  to  be  aesesssd  ard 
collected  and  was  enforctd  generally  upon  all 
citizens  accessible  to  the  revenue  officers,  but 
wa>  not  enforced  against  all  our  soldiers  then 
In  the  field  In  the  active  service  of  the  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas  since  the  surrender  of  the  insur- 
rectionary armies  and  the  disbanding  and 
return  of  the  Federal  soldiers  to  their  homes, 
said  tax  Is  being  with  manifest  hardship 
a-ssessed  and  collected  cf  them  in  many  parts 
of  the  country:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  said  special  tax  so  im- 
posed shall  not  be  further  enforced  e^ainst 
cflficers  or  soldiers  lately  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  who  have  been  honorably 
discharged  therefrom,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  direct  the  proper  observanca 
of  this  resolution  by  all  revenue  olQccrs. 
Approved  July  28.  1806. 

Follov.-ing  the  First  World  War  provi- 
sion was  made  for  adjusted  compensa- 
tion to  honorably  discharged  veterans — 
see  43  Statutes  121.  Payments  of  such 
adjusted  compensation  were  protected 
from  attachment  or  levy  and  also  from 
National  or  State  taxation— see  43  Stat- 
utes 123,  section  308,  amended  by  44 
Statutes  827,  section  3— thus  constitut- 
ing at  least  a  partial  exempUdn  from 
income  tax. 
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TJ^..      Accftoiofinn     nf    NfW    Yorfe. 


Resolved.  That   the  committer  °"J"**'"' 
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Since  the  Introduction  of  H.  R.  1210  I 
have  received  many  letter?  from  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces  expressing  the 
hope  that  ConEres.s  will  consider  such 
IcKislalion.  Many  of  these  letters  dis- 
closed thf  grL-at  adjustment  that  has 
been  found  necessary  in  m:iny  lives  in 
transferring  from  a  civilian  to  a  military 
status.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  have 
bern  huge  sacnflees  made  by  servicemen 
and  women  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
preserve  their  niOrale  and  give  them 
fif-edom  from  the  ftar  of  the  income  tax 
collector  as  they  prepare  to  sail  the  seven 
seas  or  patrol  the  five  continents  in  de- 
fense of  tjie  Ainencan  way  of  life. 

We  are  preaclung  freedom  from  fear 
to  the  whole  world,  so  let  us  begin  at 
home  by  freeing  our  servicemen  and 
W(jmfn  Irom  the  gaunt  specter  of  income 
taxation  wiiu-h  we  acknowledge  has 
brought  frenzy  and  despair  to  well-paid 
civilian   workers. 

H.  R.  1210  has  been  referred  to  the 
Hcu.^e  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
where  I  hope  it  will  receive  early  and 
fkivorable  consideration.  The  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  be  a  godsend  to  the 
members  of  our  armed  forces  and  will 
demonstrate  with  sincerity  that  ours  Is  a 
grateful  Government  and  that  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  untold  sacrifices  of 
American  manhood  anc    womanhood  is 

capable  of  concrete  expression  and  not 
mere  lip  service  for  their  patriotic  zeal 
and  love  ol  country. 


Exploration  of  Dam  Sites  in  New  Mexico 


several  miles  from  the  pueblo,  but  when 
some  controversy  developed  the  drilling 
equipment  at  the  location  was  moved  to 
another  location,  and  no  further  attempt 
has  been  made  to  drill  at  Otowi. 

I  insert  this  in  the  Record  in  order  that 
tho,-e  sincere  friends  of  the  Indians  may 
not  be  misled  into  a  premature  conclu- 
sion on  a  bill  which  is  only  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  living  up  and  down  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  It  will  help  both 
whites  and  Indians.  There  is  a  serious 
danger  of  flood  in  the  valley,  and  wide- 
spread floods  are  not  respecters  of  per- 
sons, nor  do  they  stop  their  destruction 
at  the  borders  of  Indian  pueblos  or  the 
sacred  burying  grounds  of  Indian  dead. 

It  is  because  of  that  that  I  feel  it  would 
be  far  wiser  to  protect  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley,  both  Indians  and  whites, 
rather  than  to  allow  a  mistaken  senti- 
mentality to  interfere  with  a  worth-while 
project,  which  was  started  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  is  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  people  served  by  the  river. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thnrsdau.  Mai^h  18.  1943 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  my  bill. 
H.  R.  323,  it  has  been  my  unplea.sant  lot 
to  learn  that  tiie  purposes  of  this  bill 
have  been  distorted,  but  worse  than  that 
attempts  have  be«n  made  to  relate  inci- 
dents as  having  hapjiened  wh.ch  have 
no  actual  basis  in  fact  and  never  have 
taken  place. 

For  instance,  it  was  asserted  that  drill- 
ing was  started  in  the  plaza  of  the  pueblo 
of  San  Felipe  and  tiiat  drilling  was  to 
be  done  at  the  steps  of  the  sacred  kiva. 
This  is  absohitely  and  completely  false. 
I  have  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
under  date  of  March  12  a  report  from 
tlie  associate  enrjineer,  J.  R.  Yates,  cover- 
ing the  Middle  Rio  Giandc  project  in- 
vestigations of  dam  sites.  In  it  he  says, 
concerninit  the  dam  site  at  the  pueblo  of 
San  Felipe: 

No  attempt  wa.s  made  whatsoever  to  drill 
at  this  dam  site  <*r.d  no  equipment  waa  moved 
to  tiie  site. 

Again.  I  am  informed  that  a  rumor 
was  circulated  to  the  efTect  that  there  was 
to  be  drilling  within  the  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
of?lc!-!ly  denied  that.  It  did  receive  per- 
puss.ou  to  drill  at  the  Otowi  dam  yAe 


Fugitives  From  the  Tax  Gatherer — An 
Income  Tax  on  the  Wages  of  Service- 
men?   Never! 


REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFiESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  Marc/i  18.  1943 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  this  great  Nation  of  ours  entered 
the  present  world-wide  conflict,  the 
flow  or  of  American  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood has  been  called  upon  to  preserve 
for  us  our  ideals,  our  rights,  our  free- 
dom, and  our  American  way  of  life. 
Many  of  lho.se  in  our  armed  forces  will 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Many  will 
be  maimed  and  wounded.  Many  will 
be  otherwise  permanently  di.sabled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  to  this  Conprress 
cognizant  of  the  great  sacrifices  being 
made  by  these  millions  of  our  youne 
men  and  women.  We  do  not  question 
their  patriotism.  We  know  they  love  our 
country.  We  know  that  they  will  do 
their  part  to  protect  it  from  the  domina- 
tion of  any  foreign  i>ower  whether  it  be 
German.  Italian,  or  Japanese.  We  know 
what  to  expect  of  them. 

What  are  they  to  expect  of  us? 

Income  taxes  are  intended  to  be  levied 
upon  the  incomes  of  those  receiving 
monetary  returns  from  a  bu.-iness  ven- 
ture of  individual  selection — a  venture 
wherein  the  individual » xpects  to  further 
himself  financially,  with  no  expectation 
nece-ssarily  of  physical  sacrifice  or  the 
possible  sacrifice  of  individual  being — a 
venture  calculated  to  further  his  per- 
sonal interests  t^nd  not  necessarily  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  his  feilowman. 

Why  levy  an  income  tax  upon  a  man's 
wages  serving'  in  the  armed  forces  of 
this  nation?  No  sound  theory  or  rea- 
son may  be  assigned  in  its  support.  The 
service  man  is  not  in  business.    He  is  nuL 


f.shting  for  wages.  His  wage  is  merely 
incidental  to  his  service.  Many  of  them, 
bi^sides  risking  their  lives  in  the  defense 
of  this  Nation,  made  a  heavy  financial 
sacrifice  when  they  volunteered  or  were 
inducted.  Yet.  under  our  present  rev- 
enue laws  their  wage.s  are  regarded  as 
a  return  fronr  a  business  venture,  thus 
becominc  an  object  for  the  recovery  of 
income  taxes 

The  revenue  laws  of  this  Nation  do  not 
rrlteve  these  valiant  sons  and  dai.ghtrrs 
from  the  payment  of  income  taxes  on 
service  wages — nay.  not  even  those  bear- 
ing their  breasts  to  the  fire  of  enemy  can- 
non on  the  hot  sands  of  north  All  ica  or 
other  battle  fronts  of  this  colo.ssal  con- 
flict. Under  present  revenue  laws,  even 
many  of  those  in  foreign  service  are 
rec;uired.  within  a  very  short  time  fol- 
lowing their  return  from  field  of  brittle 
to  the  land  which  they  will  have  made 
free  from  lotalitaiian  d(>mination.  to  file 
income  tax  returns,  covering  service 
wages,  if  you  please.  Should  one  be  fa- 
tally stricken  down  on  the  field  of  battle, 
even  his  execi.tor  or  administrat|Or  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  return  on  the  service 
wages  of  the  deceased  within  the  15th 
day  of  the  third  month  following  his 
eppointment 

Why.  Mr  Speaker,  should  he  be  seri- 
otLsly  wounded,  returned  home,  and  dis- 
charged as  physically  unfit  for  further 
duly,  ho  is  required  to  do  likewise  within 
the  15th  day  of  the  third  montii  of 
his  discharce.    Prom  the  lowest  private 

or  seaman  to  the  hii;hest  Kcneral  or  ad- 
miral. I  believe  that  our  servicemen  and 

women  .should  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion on  their  service  wages  during  the 
time  of  war. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  5, 
1P43,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  this  Hou.se, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  amendatory  of  the 
general  revenue  statutes,  e.vempting  all 
men  and  women  in  the  Army,  Na\y.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  from  the 
payment  of  income  taxes  on  their  service 
wages,  imlidmg  all  such  income  since 
December  31.  1941.  A  companion  meas- 
ure was  introduced  in  the  S'  nate  by  Sen- 
ator J\MEs  O  EASTL.^ND.  of  Mississippi, 
In  addition,  this  amendment  goes  back 
to  include  taxation  on  estates  of  enlisted 
ni«n,  women,  and  offl^-ei  ^  who  have  ben 
killed,  or  who  have  died  in  the  service 
since  induction  under  the  present  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  Includinc  t;iXes  on  es- 
tates accumulated  outside  of  Govern- 
ment earnings  since  December  31,  1939. 
Taxes  on  these  estates,  where  the  e.  tale 
is  $10,000  or  less,  are  for'^zivcn  by  the 
amendment. 

The  total  thus  exempted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the- e  i-nundments  will 
far  more  ttian  repay  itself  in  added  mo- 
rale in  the  armed  forces.  This  is  just 
common  sense.  The  total  loss  to  the 
T;cpsury  by  this  com.plcLe  exemption 
from  income  tax  is  a  trifling  sum  as  com- 
pared with  total  Government  income  and 
expenditiu.s. 

On  day  before  yesterday,  March  16, 
only  11  days  following  the  introduction 
of  the  E^.stland-Abernethy  am'^ndment, 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  approved  a  rev- 
enue meai,ure.    I  am  infuimtd  Ui^it  this 
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measure  adopt';  the  principles  of  our 
pmendment.  In  embodying  these  prin- 
ciples mto  the  rnea.>ure  with  such  rapid- 
ity and  dispatch  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Mvans  Committee  are  entitled 
to  the  ccn-.menda'.ion  of  this  House. 

This  is  worthy  legi.4at;on— so  worthy 
that  It  should,  and  undoubtedly  will. 
meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Congress.  Surely,  no  one  will  oppose 
it.    I  earnestly  luge  that  you  do  not. 

Since  the  introduction  of  my  bill, 
which  was  v.idely  acclaimed  by  the  na- 
tional press.  I  have  receh  ed  many  letters 
of  wliolehearted  approval  from  all  sec- 
tions ol  the  country.  They  urged  im- 
mediate passage.  Not  one  dissented  or 
di-approv(Xl.  I  am  mo-t  grateful  for 
thi^  response. 

Exemplary  of  the  many  communica- 
tions received,  may  I  read  to  the  Mem- 
btis  of  this  body  the  following  letter:    . 

United  St.^tes  Naval  Station, 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 

R'-presentatlve  Thomas   G    Abernethy 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman.  Ccngt  at  illations  on 
your  stitnd  Against  tax  on  .servlcrmens  uagcs 
Tliere  should  certainly  not  be  any  Victory 
or  other  kind  of  tax  on  the  s^ervicenicn  s 
wages  but  on  others  who  are  gaining  by  the 

w.ir  effort.  .,    _ 

T'le  servicemen  will  notice  who  are  acting 
lor  or  against  their  interests.  If  mcie  tax 
monev  ib  needed,  then  increase  it  on  those 
who  are  makinR  more  than  ever  before  and 
vho  have  plenty  oI  time  to  squander  it 
fcKillshlv,  as  they  are  doing,  but  not  1  cent 
against 'the  small  salaries  of  servicemen,  • 

Very   truly   ycurs. 

Some  Servicemen. 

God  b^'^-s.s  those  servicemen,  Mr. 
Speaker.  To  them  and  their  thousands 
of  comrades  I  am  grateful  for  their  serv- 
ice Let  the  Congress  .send  this  me.-saEe 
to  its  servicemen  throughout  the  world: 
•  When  you  return  you  will  not  be  a 
fu-itue  hom  the  tax  gatherer." 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNKTHY.  I  am  deliijhted  to 
yield  to  nn  ccilieague. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  want  to  commend  my 
collea^'ue  fiom  Mississippi,  v.ho  is  a 
m.ember  of  tne  World  War  Veterans' 
Com.mittee.  of  which  I  am  chairman,  on 
bringing  this  m.atter  to  the  attention  of 
Congrev-.  In  doing  so  he  has  rendered 
a  valuable  .service  to  the  men  in  our 
armed  forces  and  I  certainly  hope  the 
mea-uie  v.Ul  become  a  law  at  once. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Resolution  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1943 

Mr  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  re.solution  adopted  by  the 


Federal  Bar  Association  of  New  York. 
New  Jersev.  and  Connecticut,  at  a  m.eet- 
ing  held  March  16.  1S43.  This  is  in  ref- 
erence to  the  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duced on  March  8: 

Ke.<;olutlon  adopted  by  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and 
Ciniecticut,  at  a  meeting  held  March  16, 
19i3,  at  the  »=^ederal  Courthouse,  New  York 
City  endorsing  a  Joint  resolution  intro- 
duced into  Con^'ress  by  Cougrebsman 
PLOESER.  providing  tcr  investigation  and 
study  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
l)!ans  and  problems  with  respect  to  ef- 
fect i\e  post-war  operation  of  the  American 
economic  sys-iera 

Wliere.i*  the  members  of  the  Fede'-al  Ear 
Association  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  are  in  dally,  active,  and  direct 
contact  with  Federal  laws  and  the  wcr^  of 
all  of  our  Federal  Government's  adminis- 
trative HKcncies;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  said  r.-soctation 
are  deeply  concerned  that  cur  N:;tion  s'.iall 
not  onlv  be  successful  In  the  present  struggle 
for  existence,  but  that  after  its  victorious 
concltision  our  business  system  shall  be  on 
a  sound.  Just,  economic  and  equitable  basis 
to  prcmwte  the  general  welfare  ot  all  us 
citizens;  and  ,  ^, 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  a-soclntlon 
have  for  many  years  watched  with  deep  in- 
terc*  and  gratitude  the  work  ot  the  Federal 
Trade  Cwinmi^tion,  and  esrecially  its  Eco- 
nomic Divisir.n  in  the  studies  made  on  many 
Intricate  prt  blems  affecting  our  nation;.! 
economic  efforto  during  the  past  25  years;  and 
i  Whereas  the  staff  of  trained  expert  busi- 
ness ectmomi.'it^  employed  by  the  Federal 
Trude  Commisvton  are  unrqualed  ior  the;r 
pn^ctlcdl  business  understanding  and  their 
ability  to  studv  and  ^olve  the  intricate  na- 
tional and  world-wide  busines.s  problems,  as 
witnessed  by  the  great  beneficial  .studies  they 
have  made  for  Congress  and  cur  lYesidents  ^ 
which  nave  resulted  in  the  pa'sage  of  .^alu-   ■ 

tary  and  corrective  legislation  for  the  greater    | 
good  of  the  American  people;   and  i 

Whereas  there  is  at  pre.'-pnt  a  great  need 
for  a  comprehensive  study  by  trained  experts  i 
of  all  the  factors  directly  related  to  our  eco-  ] 
nomic  structure  with  respect  to  our  war 
and  peace  efforts,  so  that  when  peace  comes. 
Congress  will  have  belore  it  an  up-to-the- 
minute  sur%ey  to  guide  it  in  making  laws 
to  prevent  the  collapse  of  American  business 
and  to  effectuate  an  orderly  transition  iroin 
an  American  wartime  economy  to  a  peace- 
time economy;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Hou-e  of  Representatives  on  March  8,  194;5, 
a  Joint  resolution  by  Coneressman  Ploeslr 
to  provide  an  Investigation  and  -study  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  plans  and  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  the  ellcciive  post-war 
operation  of  cur  economic  system,  and  re- 
quiring  a  report  from  said  Commission  to 
the  Congress;   and 

Whereas  tlie  said  Joint  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Fore-pn  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  said  resolution  is  entitled  to  the  im- 
mediate, favorable  attention  of  Congress  so 
that  it  may  be  passed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment;   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  association  ccmmcnd.s 
House  Joint  Resolution  90.  introduced  by 
Representative  Ploeser  Ui  provide  lor  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ot  plans  and  problems  with  re- 
spect to  the  effective  post-war  operation  of 
our  economic  system,  and  urges  its  early  con- 
sideration, report,  and  passage  with  such 
changes,  If  any.  as  consideration  and  debate 
In  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  may  hereafter  disclose 
to  be  necessary  or  advisable;  and  be  it  fur- 
thcr 


Retolved    That   the   rommlttee  on   Inter- 
state  commerce  of   this  association,  headed 
by  former  Congressman   WUliam   S.   Ben.iet 
be    and  the  same  hereby  L«=.  authorized  and 
'    requested  to  secure  the  introduction  of   the 
i    said   Joint    resolution    in   the    United    St  a",  es 
;    senate   bv   a   Senator   from   New   York.    N-w 
Jersey   or" Connecticut,  and  the  said  commit- 
:    tee  is  further  requested  to  take  such  steps 
I    as   in   Its  Judgment   are  necessary   to  secure 
I    the  prompt  consideration  and  passage  of  the 
'    said  resolution  inasmuch  as   the  urgent   de- 
mand.- of  cur  critical  situation  requires  that 
I    immediate    action    thereon    by    Congress    be 
taken;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  ol  this  associa- 
tion be  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  res<.)- 
lutlon  to  congressman  PuiEsra,  the  Hoiuse 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merc.\  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  be 
Interested. 

Henry  W'abd  Bf.er. 
President.  Federal  Bar  A!>soriation  of 
Sc:    York.  Nc  a  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

Attest:  _ 

An.na  Fafins. 

Sea  c  tary. 


Thoughts  of  a  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18, 1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mv  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

include  the  followin;^  article  from  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-Leadcr  of 
March  15.  1943: 

THOUGHTS    OF    A    MARTNE 

Whit  does  a  soldier,  situated  at  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  nastiest  fighting  ol  this  war. 
thlr.k  abciut? 

Tlie  arL-^wer  to  that  question  in  respect  to 
one  soldier  came  in  a  letter  which  we  have 
just  read.  It  was  written  by  Sgt  J  C  Ryan. 
whose  mother  Is  Mrs.  C.  G.  Ryan,  of  Sioux 

Falls. 

The   letter   recorded   the    ser^oant  s   refiec- 
t'cn   as   a  member  of  a  marine  battalion  in 
'  the  Pacific  southwest. 

Here  are  er.cerpts  from  It : 
•I  am  sorry  that  there  has  been  such  a  lapse 
of  tune  between  letters.     But.  as  you  knew,  it 
coulc'nt  be  helped.    As  you  can  see,  there  are 
apt  to  be  more  times  like  that.    All  I  can  sr.y 
is  not  ro  worry  about  me  when  you  don't  hecr 
from  me.    I'm  not  going  to  try  to  mislead  yoii 
about  my  safety  In  times  liKe  these,   but  I 
want  you  to  believe  that  I  am  not  at  all  un- 
happy about  it.    So  tar  I  am  much  the  better 
for  the  war.    I  can  say  truthfully  that  in  most 
operations  the  percentage  of  men   who  don't 
Pet  a  scratch  is  much   higher  than  of  the 
ones  who  do     There  is  no  strain  to  dymg  In 
action      •      •      •     I  dont  know  what  there  is 
beyond  this  or  if  there  Is  anything,  but  It  Is 
all   right.     I   acquired   more   rcUgicn   In   the 
pa.st  few  months  than  I  have  ever  had,  and  I 
haven't  been  to  church,  either. 

"The  Job  of  assuring  a  permanent  peace 
is  as  important  as  winning  the  war  because 
there  is  no  victory  unless  it  is  assured  that 
it  is  a  lasting  one.  I  don't  fisure  that  I  am 
fighting  the  Individual  man  Just  because  he 
happens  to  be  born  in  a  deferent  country. 
I  like  to  think  that  we  are  combating  an 
idea  I  would  feel  no  higher  than  the  animri 
we  must  become  in  combat  if  1  were  flghting 
individuals. 
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"T  think  one  nf  the  m.iln  ♦hlne-^  that  mupt 
be  done  i»  to  make  i^ure  our  natural  resent- 
ment Is  not  allowetl  tc  control  us  whin  a 
peace  Is  made.  The  feeJing  of  revnii^e  Is 
tlirttilv  acrunst  everythlne  we  are  fishting 
for.  Bv  alldwlr  kj  it  to  dominate  our  thoughts 
we  Wuuld  li  'Arr  curselves  to  the  hvel  of  the 
people  we  are  nu-htln^;  Rather  we  should 
bnrg  them  up  to  our  level. 

"In  the  rase  of  the  Japanese,  that  Ls  going 
to  be  difflcult.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
them,  they  don't  seem  to  be  exactly  human. 
Of  course,  when  I  observed  them  I  I'oked 
and  acted  like  an  animal  myself  They  might 
be  different  under  different  conditions. 

■'I  do  know  for  sure  that  all  Japs  don  t 
want  to  flght  and  that  all  of  them  aren't 
fanatlCitl  about  dyln^  for  their  En.peror.  I 
know  of  8(-me  who  were  afraid  to  die  and  of 
one  who  surrendered  and  blamed  the  Jap 
Ouvernment  for  the  w;ir  I  have  yet  to  himr 
an  American  blame  our  Government  fi;r 
being  out  here  •  •  '.  Maybe  I'm  Just 
not  much  of  a  man,  but  I  feel  no  personal 
grudge  agulnst  the  Japs.  I  have  buried 
friends  of  mine,  too. 

"As  for  deceit  and  treachery  of  the  Japs  as 
professional  soldiers.  I  can't  blame  them. 
In  order  to  make  war  efflclently.  treachery  and 
deceit  are  neceiisary.  It  Is  not  a  nice  bu.-il- 
nesa.  I  don't  believe  In  observing  any  rules 
when  engaged  in  war.  It  ts  hypocritical  to 
do  otherwise.  I  di.n't  condone  the  Japancbe 
two-faced  way  of  doing  things  In  ptacetlmc 
That  Is  why  I  am  here  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
•  •  •  I  hope  theie  never  is  another  war, 
but  If  there  is.  I  don't  think  that  I  or  any  of 
my  children  will  engage  In  It.  If  we  muff 
again,  I  am  through.  If  the  human  race 
allows  this  to  happen  once  more  after  the 
example  they  have  before  them,  they  areut 
Worth  my  efforts." 

Sergeant  Ryan  has  written  an  editorial  — 
A  profound  one  He  expresses  a  phihvsojihy 
of  civilization  And.  even  in  the  midst  of  tht» 
worst  of  the  war.  he  dlsplay.s  a  remarkable 
ability  to  maintain  the  fundamental  virtues 
of  tolerance  and  understanding 

It  is  ea.'jy  for  a  n  ition  at  war  to  lose  Its 
poise,  to  become  Inflamed,  angry,  ar.d  Intem- 
perate Sergeant  Ryan,  however,  sots  an  ex- 
ample for  tho.se  of  u?  who  are  at  home  If  he 
can  think  di^assionately  where  he  Is.  cer- 
tainly we  at  home  should  be   able  to  do  so. 


Ceilingi  on  Livestock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1943 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
liegislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
This  resolution  requests  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Chief  of  the  OfRce 
of  Price  Administration  to  refrain  from 
establishing  ceiling  prices  on  live  ani- 
mals and  thereby  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  increased  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  before  any  ceilings  on  livestock  are 
established  this  question  should  be  thor- 
oughly investigated  as  to  the  deterio- 
rating eCTect  of  such  action  uix>n  pro- 
duction and  upon  the  possible  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  black  markets. 


The  resolution  follows: 

House  Resolution  7 
Resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  refrain  from  establishing 
ceiling  prices  on  live  aiumals  and  thereby 
encourage  rather  llian  discourage  Increased 
production 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  recog- 
nizing Their  patriotic  duty  In  this  time  of  a 
If)od  c.rl.'^ts  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
population  and  to  furnl.^h  food  for  our  armed 
forces  and  our  allies  In  this  war.  have  greatly 
Increased  meat  production  during  the  piuit  2 
years;  and 

Whereas  meat  and  animal  fats  are  vital 
food  product.s  and  their  increased  production 
Is  necessary  to  win  the  present  war;  and 

Whereas  ceiling  prices  applied  to  live  anl- 
mal.s  will  serlou.sly  hamper  the  war  effi^rt 
through  decreased  production  of  livestock; 
and 

Whereas  we  concur  In  the  celling  price  on 
the  fltUshed  product  to  protect  the  consumer, 
ai  is  done  at  the  preseiit  time;  and 

Whereas  no  celling  prices  applied  to  live 
animals  will  be  satisfactory  to  producers  of 
livestock,  and  encourage  and  stimulate  In- 
crea.sed  production  If  the  retail  prices  to  con- 
sumers and  the  wages  of  labor  are  allowed  to 
continue  to  rise;  and 

Whereas  a  program  providing  for  celling 
prices  on  live  animals  Is  Impractical  and  un- 
workable due  to  the  fact  that  livestock  must 
be  graded  before  a  ceiling  can  be  applied, 
and  livestock  Is  assembled  and  sold  at  nu- 
merous points  throughout  the  country,  such 
as  public  markets,  direct-buying  centers, 
packing-plant  auction  markets,  and  dircit 
from  innumerable  farms  and  rnnrhes.  This 
would  neces.sitate  the  employment  of  thou- 
sands of  graders  of  questionable  ability;  and 

Wherea.s  under  a  program  providing  for 
ceiling  prices  on  live  animals  all  packers 
would  be  paying  celling  prices  during  the 
period  of  scarcity,  which  would  necessitate 
allocation  to  markets  to  assure  supplies  at 
slau'^htcr  centers.  It  l.s  un-American  to  pre- 
vent farmers  from  patronizing  their  choice  of 
markets;  and 

Whereas  celling  prices  on  live  animals 
would  assure  packers  and  retailers  margins 
at  the  expense  of  producers;  and 

Whereas  lower  prices  on  livestock  would 
Stimulate  the  development  of  black  markets: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Howe  of  Rcpresevtatirrs 
of  the  State  of  \finnesota.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttire,  Hon  Claude  R  Wickard.  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. Hon.  Prentiss  Brown,  be  requef^ted  to 
refrain  fro.m  apphlng  celling  prices  to  live 
animals:  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  secretary  cf  state  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  is  hereby  instructed 
to  submit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  to  each  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales. 


Board  of  Legal  Examiners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHl'SFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 


lowing letter  received  by  me  from  the 
National  Legislative  Cumniiltce  of  tlie 
American  Legion: 

The  American  Legion, 
National  Lecislativi  Committek, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  March  16,  1943. 
Hon.  Edith    Ncurse  Rogers. 
HOU3C  of  RcpTcsentatwes, 

Wa^huigtov.  D   C 

Dear  Mrs  Rogers:  On  Monday.  March  15, 
there  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Houie 
the  bill  (H.  R  1025)  which  had  been  reported 
by  the  Hou.se  Civil  Service  Committee.  It 
was  pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  Intent  of  the  bill  is  tc  provide  statu- 
tory authority  for  a  board  of  letal  examiners 
which  had  been  created  by  Executive  Ordir 
No   8743  of  AprU  23.  1941. 

We  of  the  Ameru  an  Legion  are  convinced 
this  proposal  not  only  destroys  the  merit  sys- 
tem but  also  veterans'  preference.  It  is  our 
understanding  the  board  of  legal  examiners 
conducts  an  examination  of  attorney-appli- 
cants and  establishes  a  list  of  ellpibl'S  How- 
ever, the  appointing  oftlcer  may  select  No.  1 
or  No  lUOO  Irom  that  list  of  ellgibks.  Tlicre- 
fore,  wc  are  opposed  to  any  move  which  will 
destroy  veterans'  preference  Further,  this 
proposal  would  tend  to  perpetiiate  In  ofRce 
a  number  of  attorneys  wh.le  oth^T  attorneys 
are  now  serving  with  the  armed  forces. 

FoUowlug  the  theory  of  H  R.  1025  to  Us 
logical  conclusion,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
to  continue  the  United  Stiitc:,  Civil  Service 
Commission.  If  It  is  logical  to  have  a  board 
of  legal  examiners,  then  why  not  a  board  of 
engineer  examiners,  a  board  of  dental  ex- 
aminers, a  board  cjf  stene)graphlc  examiners? 
In  fact.  It  mikcht  not  be  lon^'  before  each  pepn- 
ute  occupation  within  the  Federal  seivlct 
would  desire  a  separate  board  to  condtict  ex- 
aminations for  applicants  for  each  occupa- 
tion. 

Because  H.  R  1025  would  de-^troy  veterans' 
preference  Insofar  as  attorneys  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  are  concerned,  we  would 
appreciate  anything  yoti  might  do  to  bring 
our  objectlcjiis  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

F    M    SrLLnAK, 
ETervtUe  Director. 

National  Legislative  Committee. 


Fear  Unjattified 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1943 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
Drug  Topics: 

TEA*    UNJt'STITIFD 

Proceeding  upon  the  wise  principle  that  it 
is  well  to  be  readv  for  anything  which  mlglit 
happf^n.  Director  Byrnes  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  had  the  War  Production  Board 
prepare  and  submit  estimates  showing  "Just 
how  heavy  and  extensive  the  slashes  In  civilian 
goods  miL'ht  be  in  the  la.«t  citremes  of  a 
total  w.ir  "  The  purpose  cf  tlie  study  w;is 
to  make  ail  necessary  preparations  Just  in 
ciise 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  some  confti- 
sion  has  thown  up  In  retail  drug  circles,  and 
elsewhere  with  respect  to  th-^  Immediate  pcr- 
tents  of  this  •■t)edroik  "  program.  Some  have 
Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bottom 
Is  about  to  fall  out  of  the  civilian  economy. 
They  seem  to  fear  that  supplies  of  drugs. 
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medlclneE.  and  other  medical  needs  will  begin 
to  dry  up.  and  that  drug-store  volume  will 
Bharpiv  drop  within  the  next  few  months. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  possible  basis  for 
■uch  fears,  as  a  careful  reading  of  the  War 
PiOducticn  Board  statement  would  have 
shown.  All  the  War  Production  Board  did 
was  to  look  ahead  and  try  to  estimate  or 
guess  how  much  civilian  goods  there  would 
b?  "in  the  last  extremes  of  a  total  war." 
It  was  merelv  an  adventure  In  conjecture. 

And.  whilethere  is  no  possible  justification 
for  getting  Jittery  over  the  immediate  im- 
plications of  this  War  Production  Dor.rd 
statement,  this  Is  not  to  say  that  it  h;-.s  no 
immediate  value  As  we  see  it.  It  should  serve 
to  sieadv  the  Nation's  nerve  rather  than 
upset  It."  It  shows  that,  even  In  the  "last 
extremes  of  a  total  war,"  there  will  be  more 
consumer  goods  available  than  were  pur- 
chased and  consumed  durine  the  darker  days 
of  the  deprea.-sion  years.  We  came  through 
then,  a  little  shal;en.  It  Is  true,  but  we  came 
through  Just  the  same. 

But.  the  total  volume  predicted  for  drug 
and  medical  supp'ufs  would  be  a  sizable  fig- 
ure, even  under  the  dire  conditions  which 
ere  visualized  In  fact,  some  drug  classifica- 
tions are  stepped  up  river  usual  demands,  a 
fact  which  makes  this  dismal  prophecy  not 
ho  dismal  after  all. 

It  IS  this  optimistic  view  of  tlie  situation 
T.hich  retail  pharmacists  should  see,  and 
which  they  should  emphasize  to  their  store 
patrons  who  are  unduly  disturbed  over  the 
alleged  Inadequacy  of  point  rationing,  and 
wh.o  profess  to  see  "hunger  riots  '  around  the 
corner 

The  War  Production  Board  «;iudy  makes  it 
clear  that,  under  no  conceivable  circum- 
Btances  will  the  supply  of  consumer  goods 
dTcp  to  the  danger  point.  There  will  be  no 
blow-up  of  the  civilian  economy,  and  there 
will  be  no  fo>  d  riots 

Lelb  get  on  with  the  war! 


Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ortD.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
a  bu-me.^.sman  of  York,  Pa.: 

W.  M    Hart  Co  . 
York.  Pa  .  March  16.  l'J43. 
Hon    Chest»r  H.  Gross. 

Co'igrcs.-  0/  the  United  States, 

House  of  Represent atiic^. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dlar  Chester:  Since  events  made  pos- 
sible this  screaming  headline:  "F.  D.  R.  asks 
Jobs  for  all,  lifetime  security,  and  Govern- 
ment partnership  in  Industry."  In  a  large 
newtpaper.  my  heart  has  been  heavy.  Indeed, 
for  I  wonder  if  anyone  considered  Its  possible 
e::iect  on  our  people.  Remember,  they  are 
al'cady  suflcnng  from  an  advanced  ca.se  of 
nerves,  due  to  news  of  thrlr  loved  ones,  no 
news  at  all.  which  often  Ic.ids  to  visions  of 
things  far  worse  than  the  actual  reports,  and 
the  exh'^UFtion  which  follows  in  the  wake  of 
superhuman  effort  to  contribute  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
sacrifices  being  made  to  buy  Government  se- 
curities in  the  amounts  needed  for  financing 
the  elTort.  and  at  a  time  when  everyone  should 
have  their  faith  fanned  and  their  woik  en- 


couraged they  are  submitted  to  a  shock  such 
as  this. 

My  faith  and  belief  In  our  people  are  end- 
less, for  it  is  characteristic  of  them  to  take 
what  comes  with  courage  and  resolution.  I 
have  an  abiding  faith  In  the  Nation  itself, 
but  why  make  our  people  endure  things  that 
are  not  necessary? 

Without  the  complete  report  before  me, 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  with  thor- 
oughness. A  study  of  it  would  doubtless 
consume  weeks.  That  is  something  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  do.  But  I  can  speak  authori- 
tatively on  views  formed  from  experiences 
With  many  people  and  on  principles  which 
I  know  are  sound.  In  this  spirit  I  am  writ- 
ing you. 

I  believe  I  could  write  a  book  on  the 
Insecurity  of  social  security.  It  would  con- 
tain the  dangers  of  building  on  assumption 
that  all  (and  I  mean  the  workers)  believe 
that  It  Is  the  answer,  and  of  results  which 
have  already  made  themselves  manifest, 
which  are  most  harmful.  For  example:  I 
have  found  two  types,  among  others.  The 
first  is  greedy — never  Is  given  enough.  The 
second  doesn't  know  what  to  do  witli  what 
he  has  bten  given.  Many  in  the  first  group 
"moan"  when  it  comes  to  deductions  frcra 
their  pay.  They  want  to  do  their  own  sav- 
ing  never  stopping  to  realize  that  even  what 

is  left  Is  more  than  they  thought  they  would  , 
have.  Many  in  the  second  group  spend  with  ' 
an  abandon  that  is  shocking.  I  know  of  cases 
where  men  have  been  paid  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  for  the  week  ending  Saturday 
nlcht.  and  seen  "bumming"  cigarettes  by 
Wednesday  noon.  Or  consider  those  having 
their  checks  cashed  at  a  food  store,  which 
does  it  ao  a  good-will  gesture,  who  don't  even 
stop  to  buy  food  but  iu~h  to  the  bar  across 
the  street.  And  listen  to  tlielr  spiritless 
plaints:  "Drink  gets  my  mind  off  my  work." 
or  "I  like  to  be  free."  or  the  very  sad  admis- 
sion cf  him  who  "can't  hang  on  to  my  money. 
Its  a  good  thing  that  I  signed  up  for  bonds: 
otherwise  I  wouldn't  have  anything"  And 
take  the  very  many  who  say :  "What's  the  use 
of  working  or  worrying?  Tlie  Government's 
going  to  take  care  of  me,  anj-way."  Can  any 
thinking  person  believe  that  there  Is  any 
"security"  in  this  sort  of  social  security?  Can 
we  hope  to  build  men  by  this  method? 

What  of  the  times  when  men  had  to  work 
to  eat?  When  by  industry  and  thrift  they 
acquired  self-reliance,  character,  and  inde- 
pendence that  spelled  security  for  them— and 
social  security  for  our  p>eople,  as  a  whole? 

If  the  Government  i£  to  make  work  and 
money  secure  for  every  man.  what's  going 
to  happen  to  the  good  unions? 

Are  the  great  masses  of  our  fine  workers  to 
look  to  those  appointed  by  Government  for 
both  Jobs  and  wages? 

Remember,  we  are  one  people:  conse- 
quently, what  one  man  does  affects  hiE  com- 
rades, and  what  they  do  affects  him.  And 
what  the  Government  does  affects  us  all 

New  If  the  Government  is  going  to  make 
life  a  bed  of  roses  for  everyone,  and  the 
money  for  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  (  f 
Industry,  the  workers,  and  other  consumers, 
not  directly  affected  by  such  cost£.  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices  of  goods,  why  should 
the  money  be  collected  twice— maintaining 
the  Government  agencies  necessary  to  such 
a  gigantic  system,  and  the  labor  unions,  too? 
What  possible  Incentive  will  there  be  fcr  the 
worker?  What  excuse  Ir,  there  for  the  re- 
wards which,  in  the  past,  have  gene  to  those 
with  initiative?  Nevertheless,  these  two— in- 
centive and  initiative— have  been  responsible 
to  an  Incalculable  extent  for  the  growth  cf 
this  great  country  cf  oui-s. 

Government  and  indiunry,  partners  in  busi- 
ness, is  to  be  the  new  shingle. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  this  might  mean. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  cf  the  great  In- 
dustrial leaders  (and  don't  forget  that  many 
of  them  came  up  from  the  very  lowest  rungs 
ou    the   ladder),   or   men   who   have   made 


smaller  successes,  ever  being  content  to  head 
up  the  national  business  of  the  United  States. 
So  what  happens?  The  flue  men  and  fine 
talents  which  the  Senate  and  the  House  rep- 
resent instead  of  devoting  both  to  the  pass- 
ing of  far-visioned  and  wise  laws,  must  detract 
from  both  long  enough  to  set  up  more  bu- 
reaus for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
detailed  business  cf  the  manufacturing 
plants,  and  ether  business  houses  cf  the 
country.  And  who  will  be  in  charge?  If  the 
men  who  made  these  concern*  successful 
wont  head  and  man  these  bureaus,  them- 
selves. Who  Is  to  be  placed  in  those  positions? 
Men.  no  doubt,  who  are  incapable,  as  a  rule, 
of  making  a  success  of  any  business  venture. 
Men  v.hcm  the  business  leaders  wouldn't  hire 
for  any  opposition  involving  great  responsibU- 
Ity.  Not  because  the  men.  themselves,  are 
not  good  and  capable  of  other  things,  but 
they  would  not  serve  business — and  business 
must  make  a  profit,  or  there  is  no  business 
worthy  of  the  name.  Are  we  to  forget  the 
lessen  which  we  should  have  learned  from 
the  National  Recovery  Act? 

Now  then  let's  assume  that  all  of  these 
able  men  would  agree  to  run  their  businesses 
from  out-of-town.  Ask  any  one  of  them  how 
well  he  believes  he  could  do  it. 

If  you  want  to  prove  some  of  these  things 
for  yourself,  consider  some  business  you  know 
about — a  family-owned  affair,  largely,  from 
which  the  builder  was  suddenly  taken  by 
death.  Some  relative  steps  in  over  the  capa- 
ble carefully  trained  executive  whom  the 
builder  placed  in  charge,  next  to  hlnaself. 
The  novice,  or  "know-it-all"  shows  his  good 
Judgment  and  ability  by  taking  hold  of  things 
and,  usually,  by  placing  every  conceivable 
obstacle  that  his  small  brain  can  conjure  up 
In  the  way  of  the  capable  man.  Or  what 
happens  when  the  man  is  kept  on  but  sub- 
ject to  every  whim  and  passing  fancy  any 
one,  or  all  members,  of  the  famUy  see  fit  to 
visit  on  him?  The  latter  does  one  of  two 
things— steadfa.stly  tries  and  stays  on  or 
resigns  in  disgust.  Either  way  the  business 
suffers,  sells  cut,  or  goes  broke! 

Now  consider  the  administration  of  an 
all -cut  Social  Security  and  Government 
partnership  in  Industry  in  terms  of  i>ower. 
And  power  In  Incapable  hands.  Think  of 
the  opportunities  for  Itt  misuse.  Not,  let  us 
say.  because  the  men  or  women  are  not  up  to 
high  moral  standards,  but  because  tliey,  never 
having  made  a  success,  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  How  easy  for  the  miscreant  to 
work  his  wUl.  if  he  has  Influence,  with  those 
lacking  in  ability  or  who  are  timid.  Think 
too  of  the  crop  of  parasites  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  harvest  within  a  short  time.  What 
control  would  anyone  exercise,  even  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  over  such  a  set-up.  It  staggers 
the  Imagination. 

The  only  kind  of  power  that  is  useful  Is 
the  kind  that  is  earned  and  deserved.  The 
kind  of  power  that  is  based  on  character — 
the  quality  of  the  bloodstream  in  people; 
and  their  Christian  beliefs  and  principles: 
their  intellects:  their  education  over  the 
broadest  possible  fronts:  their  powers  to  per- 
suade: their  honesty:  their  dedication  of 
self  to  God,  to  country,  to  humanity,  to  peo- 
ple, to  business  (whatever  they  are  doing), 
and  to  serve. 

One.  we  are  wisely  told,  cannot  serve  God 
end  Mammon.  Why  run  any  more  risk  than 
we  have? 

It  has  been  publicly  rep>orted  that  work- 
ers In  war  plants  are  worried  about  not  hav- 
ing Jobs  at  the  war's  end.  I.  of  course. 
haven't  met  and  talked  with  every  one  of 
the  millions  now  so  engaged.  But  of  the 
great  number  with  whom  I  have  talked.  I 
have  yet  to  find  one  who  is  giving  any  thought 
to  it.  The  fact  that  the  pot  of  gold,  or  the 
chair  of  ease,  is  to  be  given  to  him  anyway, 
rcardless  of  what  he  does,  will  certainly  rob 
many  of  them  of  any  incentive  whatever. 
Not  to  rcccgnize  this  as  a  possibility  is  to 
admit  of  not  kncwing  human  nature.     I  can 
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Imagine  nothlni?  that  will  spread  the  disease 
which  has  the  Nation  worrl«>d  iif  the  moment, 
absenteeism,  more  rapUliy  or  with  greater 
surencss  than  a  blanket  and  blndine  promise 
that  so  long  as  yon  do  not  steal,  set  fire  to 
■omething,  or  otherwise  mlsbehnve  In  a  man- 
ner that  dwnand.'^  your  confinement,  you 
haven't  R'lt  a  worry  In  the  world.  In.sofar 
as  money  Is  conrernfcl  Which  all  Koes  to 
prove  that  It  l.s  pc.ssible  to  ci^mmit  slna 
against  people  far  «reiiter  than  ordinary 
wronRP.  and  which  never  ran  be  rcrtifled,  and 
still  be  left  at  large.  For  when  one  robs 
man  of  his  birthright,  or  an  opportunity  to 
develop  hl.s  soul,  he  Is  answerable  to  the  only 
Power  In  the  universe,  and  the  One  to  which 
all  men.  In  the  end.  must  bow 

Right  now  on*  of  thf  crcatest  organizations 
In  the  country  is  coiisiderUifi;  the  problem  of 
providing  Jobs  and  opportunity,  for  all 
working  people.  It  is  compo.sed  of  some  of 
the  ablest  and  finest  characters  to  be  found. 
The.'^e  men  are  successful  them'clves.  and  are 
now  engaged  in  one  of  the  greatest  FtKlal- 
securlty  niuvoment^  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Why  not  give  them  tlieir  chance?  Nut  one 
Is  In  a  position  to  reap  the  harve.st  of  po- 
litical rewards.  They  are  able  men,  noble 
men:  men  with  a  love  of  country  that  tran- 
scends all  else-  fvrsonftl  health,  family  li'f. 
nnythlna;  at  all  save  being  their  "brother's 
keeper,  ■  and  helping  to  n.ssure  opportunity 
for  all,  and  making  thl.**  world  »  little  hap- 
pier, better,  and  finer  place  In  which  to  ll\e. 

Tliis  war  must  be  won.  And  the  peace. 
God  grant,  mu.st  be  baj^ed  on  .something  else 
than  the  greed,  unfair  le?*,  an.l  siupidity  of 
Versailles  or  future  generations  will  have  the 
same  Job  that  we're  trying  to  do  now  to  do 
all  over  again. 

So  I  Implore  you  to  direct  all  of  your  en- 
ergies and  many  talents  to  the  great  cause 
ahead,  the  winning  of  the  war.  Consider,  as 
you  go  along,  such  factors  as  must  neces- 
sarily serve  your  purpose  in  arriving  at  de- 
cisions in  the  matter  of  the  peace,  when  it, 
ifl  to  come.  And  urge  all  of  your  colleagues 
to  do  likewise.  This  Is  a  government  "of  tho 
people,  bv  the  people,  and  for  the  people  " 

May  God  grant   that   it   "sh.all    not   perish 
from  the  earth." 
Slnceiely, 
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or 


-  HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  reprec!;p:ntativf:s 
Thursday.  March  18   1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mv. 
.Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  wish  to  say  tiiat  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  Scventy-eightit 
Congress  I  Introduced  a  bill  iH.  R.  323  • 
to  authorize  the  exploration  of  proposed 
dam  sites  located  on  Indian  land.s  within 
the  State  of  New  Mexico.  The  bill  is  not 
long,  and  I  include  it  at  this  point: 

H    R    323 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  exploration  of  proposed 

dam  sites  located  on  Indian  lancls  within 

the  State  of  New  M-, x'co. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  permit  the 
exploration  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
througli   surveying,    drilling,    and    other    ap- 


propriate   procedures,    of   proposed    sites    for    | 
reclamation  or  con.servancy  works  located  on    I 
trust    or    restricted    Indian    lands,    whether 
tribal  or  allotted.  Including  pueblo  lands,  or    ! 
on  lands  purchased  or  reserved  by  the  United    ' 
States  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  Indians, 
within  the  State  of  New  Mt  xlco,  whenever  he   j 
deems  the  exploration  of  such  sites  will  be  of 
assistance    In    carrying    on    an    investigation    , 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  may  let-ally    j 
undertake.     Funds   ma<le    available   for    the 
prosecution   of   any    such    Investigation   shall 
he  available   for   the    payment  of  compensa-    ' 
tlon  to  Indian  tribet.  or  pueblos,  and  to  indi-    ; 
vldual    Indians,    for    damages    sustained    by   ' 
them   through   surveying,   drilling,   or    other   ' 
cperatloi  «  incident   to  the  explorations  pro-    i 
vided  for  by  this  act.  In  the  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  Jti.^t  by  the  Secretary  o{  the  In- 
terior or  a  representative  designated  by  him. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall   i>e  con- 
strued  to  authorize  the  courtruction  cf  any 
reclamation  or  conservancy  works  not  other- 
wu--e  authorized  pur.-uant  tc  law.  nor  to  limit 
or  curtail  any  powers  now  vested  in  any  otflcer 
or   agency   of    ttie  Government   pursuant   to 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  House  Com- 
miLttH>  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
unanimously  roported  ou;  this  bill  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  pas.«5.  there  arose 
qu  te  a  little  commrnt  as  to  its  true  pur- 
poses and  my  own  interest  in  tlie  matter. 
In  order  tliat  I  may  answer  many  of  the 
questions  that  have  bern  rai.sod  about 
this  bill.  I  desire  to  set  forth  the  report 
of  the  S^rn-tary  of  the  Interior  dated 
March  16.  1943.  which  fairly  appraise.s 
the  situation  In  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

The  report  fo'lows: 

THI  SECKf-T.^RY   or  THF  INTIRIOR, 

Wa.shtrigtcn,  March   16,  1943. 
Hon    CoMPTON  I    White. 

Chairman.  Committee  on 

Irrigation  and  Reciamatton. 
House   of    Represent  tat nea. 

My  Dear  Mr  Whiti  Fui  ther  reference  is 
made  to  your  communication  requesting  a 
It  port  on  H.  R  323  a  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
ploration of  proposed  dam  sites  wuhin  the 
Stale  of  New  Mexico 

Tlie  mejisore  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Interior  to  pTmlt  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  make  surveys,  sutv-urface  explora- 
tunF.  and  other  inve.-^tlgations  of  propn&e'l 
sites  for  reclamation  or  conservancy  work  on 
any  Indan  land  or  Innd  puri-hased  i>r  ret^xved 
by  the  United  States  for  the  u.se  and  occu- 
pancy of  Indians  within  the  State  of  New 
M,-x;co 

The  37. .500  Indians  within  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  aie  members  of  three  distinct  tritx'.s 
residing  In  four  geo'^raphlcal  IcK-ali'ies.  They 
comprise  the  Navajos  located  In  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  on  an  exten- 
sion of  the  larsrer  Arizona  Navajo  Repervatlon: 
the  Apaches.  s<iine  1  500  In  numN'r,  wlio  are 
alHiut  equally  div.ded  between  the  JlcariU.i 
Rf'servation,  which  Is  also  In  tho  northern 
portlcm  of  the  State,  aiul  the  Mesca'ero 
Reservation,  which  Is  In  the  south  central 
section;  and  some  13  0C0  Piublo  Indians,  who 
are  l(,c  ited  on  19  diflfrcnt  small  pueblos,  all 
of  whifh.  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
7,uni  Reservation,  are  located  on  the  Rio 
Gratide  River  or  its  tributaries 

A  ntimber  of  early  inves*  a' iti 'is  and  sur- 
veys in  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  have  been  made 
by  both  private  and  Fede-al  a4>enc;e8.  As  a 
result  of  nuiTierL  us  solicitations  on  the  part 
of  various  interests  in  th  s  bnsin,  this  Dj- 
partmcnt.  thmup'h  th?  Bttreau  cf  Rcclaraa- 
tlon.  undertook  a  comprehensive  study  and 
stirvey  of  the  area  boftlr.ning  early  In  1942. 
The    only    investigations    of    r:c!amaticn    cr 


conservancy  projects  Involving  the  explora- 
tion of  sites  on  Indian  lands  in  New  Mexico 
that  are  currently  under  way  are  those  being 
made  In  connection  with  flood  control,  con- 
servation, ai.d  rehabilitation  In  the  Rio 
Grande  Basin  These  Investigations  will  pro- 
vide data  for  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  de- 
velopment which  may  be  utilized  to  alleviate 
the  serious  physical  and  economic  situations 
now  existing.  p;u-ticularly  in  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Vallev  A  preliminary  examination 
for  flCKxl  control,  soil  erosion  prevention,  and 
related  problems  In  the  drainage  basin  has 
also  been  initiated  Jointly  by  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Department  cf  Agriculture, 
as  atithorl/ed  by  the  act  of  August  18.  1941 
(5.S  Stat    649) 

The  Pueblo  Indians  were  Irr-.e^tinR  con- 
siderable areas  of  land  In  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  and  in  this  general  recion  at  the  time 
of  Coronado's  visit  in  1540.  In  the  subsequent 
Spani.eh  and  Mexican  colonization,  the  landd 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  set  apart  by 
Spanish  grants  and  this  ownership  was  later 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  after  the  ter- 
ritory was  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  in  1848  Irrigation  development 
was  acceleiated  between  1880  and  1890  As 
eatly  as  1920  it  became  evident  that  much  ir- 
rigated land  was  l>eing  seeped  and  a  serious 
decline  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  region  was  in  prot'pect.  This  adverse  con- 
dition can  be  attributed  t<->  decreased  water 
supply,  extensive  erosion  and  C')nsequei.t  ac- 
gradation  of  the  river  bed.  together  with  an 
accompanying  elevation  of  the  ground  water 
level. 

The  collective  effort  to  Improve  the  Irriga- 
tion syatems  to  remetiy  these  physical  c<  n- 
dltions  resulted  in  the  oigaiuzat.on  of  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Conser\ancy  District  i;i 
1925.  Tins  district  comprises  a  gross  area  of 
approximately  278. 'X)U  acres,  of  which  nb'.ut 
97.140  acres  are  suOJect  to  Urli;atlon  benelits. 
Interspersed  with  the  district  lands  are  20  700 
acres  of  Indian  lands  located  withm  tlie  six 
Indian  pueblua  of  Cocliitl.  Santo  Domingo, 
San  Felipe,  Sunta  Ana,  Saiidia.  and  Isleta. 
Construction  development  by  Uie  district  got 
under  way  in  1930  and  was  practically  com- 
pleted by  1935,  but  this  work  was  cotifined 
largely  to  purely  reclamation  deveKpment 
and  had  little  effect  toward  remedying  the 
aggradation,  P.ood  damage,  and  land  tet  page. 
Largely  because  of  these  adverse  conditions 

and  because  the  conservancy  district  was 
not  in  a  poj;ltlon  to  exercise  contr<.il  over  the 
entire  water:lied,  it  has  encounteied  finan- 
cial difRculties,  and  Us  economic  stability 
is  being  Jeopardized. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Commis>sioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  In  order  prop- 
erly and  fully  to  conduct  the  investigations 
m  the  Rio  Grande  Baain.  It  wiil  be  necesary 
to  explore  certain  poL^ible  dam  and  restrvoir 
sites  on.  or  which  may  alTect.  lands  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians.  Access  to  these  sites  has 
been  denied  by  the  Indians,  and  num<  rous 
protests  against  construction  of  possible  res- 
ervoirs at  these  sites  have  been  made.  The 
Indians  have  con'ended  that  these  reservoirs, 
if  built,  wou'd  destroy  Irreplaceable  agricul- 
tural lands,  their  ancestral  hemes  and  vil- 
lages, their  clay  pits  up m  which  their  large 
pottery  industry  depends,  and  their  sacred 
shrines. 

Unquf -tionably,  the  situ.ition  In  the  Mid- 
dle Rio  G-anrie  Valley  ir  critical  and  must 
be  views  d  In  temis  of  econ(  mc  survival  ai.d 
future  habitation  of  existing  cities,  towns, 
and  pueblos,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of 
agriculiurp.l  areas.  The  continual  building 
up  of  the  river  bed.  causing  b(  th  damage 
from  floods  and  ground  water,  Is  becoming 
increasingly  dungeiou.^  The  Investigation 
Of  the  Reclamation  Service  will  exhaust 
every  p)cs'=lble  plan  or  alternative  meth' d  of 
solving  this  critical  situatKn  In  the  fi::;i- 
Ing  or  other   investigations  on  Indlun    land 
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particular    care    will     be    exercised     to    the    i 
end    that    Indian    shrines    or    other    sacred 
places  will  not  be  disturbed. 

The  final  study  of  plans  for  improvements 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  will  be  done  co- 
operatively with  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  data 
and  reconciling  conclu.'^lons  and  no  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  will  be  made  by  me 
for  the  construction  of  any  improvemenis 
until  full  consideration  has  been  g  ven  to 
all  interest.^  and  to  values  of  every  nature. 
Including  the  real  and  Intangible  ones  of 
the    Pueblo   Indians. 

rhe  Indians,  and  especially  those  of  San 
Felipe  Pueblo,  have  expressed  a  fear  that 
exploratory  operations  might  do  violence 
to  their  knas  or  other  sacred  areas  If  au- 
thority for  the  explorations  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  extreme  effort  will  be  made 
to  avoid  any  operation  hurtful  to  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  any  tribe. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  me 
that   there   is   no   cbjection   to   the   submis- 
sion  of    this   report   to   the   Congress. 
Sincerely  vours. 

Haroi-D  L    Iokes 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Report   of   the   Commissioner    of   Indian 
Affairs  on  H.  R.  323 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

of    new    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18,  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-  j 
marks.  I  wish  to  include  the  following :       | 

In  connection  with  my  bill.  H.  R  323. 
I  have  been  asked  frequently  about  the  ' 
altitude  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  j 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  John  Collier,  upon 
tlie  bill  which  I  introduced.  I  desire 
at  this  time  to  set  forth  in  the  Record 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Collier  to  the  govern- 
ors of  the  New  Mexico  Pueblos  dated 
March  6.  1943: 

As  the  author  of  the  bill.  I  am  very 
appreciative  of  the  extremely  fair  and 
sensible  attitude  which  the  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs  takes  in  this  letter. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  his  as.'=«ertion: 

It  is  my  belief  that  Congress  cannot  be 
expected,  or  reasonably  asked,  to  defeat  the 
Anderson  bill.  Congress  has  directed  that 
the  whole  watershed  be  examined.  It  is  not 
reasonable  that  Congress  now  should  say.  in 
effect,  examine  the  whole  watershed,  but  do 
not  examine  a  certain  part  of  It. 

He  has  put  his  finger  on  the  very  crvix 
of  this  whole  matter.  We  cannot  do  flood 
control  piecemeal  on  this  river.  We  must 
consider  the  river  as  a  whole  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  in  pasition  to 
do  that.  Furthermore,  it  is  doing  it 
under  the  mandate  of  Congress  and  it 
would  be  absurd  for  it  to  refrain  from 
studying  the  entire  watershed  because  of 
fears  which  in  my  opinion  are  completely 
unfounded.  However,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  extension  of  remarks.  I  am  glad  to 
submit  the  statement  of  the  Commis.sion- 
er  of  Indian  Affairs  and  let  those  inter- 


ested parties  judge  for  themselves  how 
fairly  the  Commissioner  has  appraised 
the  issue. 

His  letter  is  as  follows: 
Un'ited  States 
Department  or  the  Interior. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Washington.  March  6.  1943.        ' 
To  .''.«'  Go!  rrnor.'!  of  the  Sei;.-  Mexico  Pueblos: 

DtAR  Friends:  Indians  of  the  Pueblos,  ai.d 
manv  of  their  white  friends,  have  wr*tton 
me  about  the  Anderson  bill.  H  R.  323.  This 
bill  would  permit  investigations  by  the  en- 
gineers, to  be  carried  cut  on  certain  Pueblo 
lands.  I  give  you  my  best  information  and 
thought  on  the  whole  subject  and  I  urge 
yov  to  read  carefully  what  I  shall  say.  and 
think  about  It 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  general  prob- 
lem  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  watershed. 
You  know  that  soil  erosion  on  the  watershed 
has  caused  the  river  bed  to  rise  higher  each 
year.  This  has  increased  the  flood  troubles 
and   has   caused   the   waterlogging   of   much 

land 

mere  Is  now  going  on  an  Investigation, 
authorized  by  Congress.  Into  all  the  possi- 
bilities for  correcting  the  bad  situation. 
This  investigation  starts  out  as  an  engineer- 
ing study,  but  before  it  is  completed  it  must 
take  Into  account  everything  that  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account — the  economic  and 
human  situation  in  its  entirety. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  all  the 
whole  watershed  be  examined,  and  that  all 
the  possibilities  should  be  explored. 

Now.  a  portion  of  the  watershed  is  pueblo 
lands,  ard  among  the  numerous  possibilities, 
from  an  engineering  standpoint,  are  dam 
sites  which  might  be  built  if  adequate  foun- 
dations were  discovered  to  exist.  If  adequate 
foundations  were  not  discovered,  then  these 
dam  sites  would  become  unfeasible  regard- 
less of  any  other  consideration 

The  Anderson  bill  has  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  authorizing  the  engineering  explora- 
tions which  are  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  studies  of  the  whole  watershed. 
These  uncompleted  studies  Involve  some  of 
your  lands. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Congress  cannot  be 
expected,  or  reasonably  asked,  to  defeat  the 
Anderson  bill.  Congress  has  directed  that 
the  whole  watershed  be  examined  It  Is  not 
reasonable  that  Congress  now  should  say. 
in  effect:  Examine  the  whole  watershed,  but 
do  not  examine  a  certain  part  of  it. 

I  new  give  you  my  own  best  information 
as  to  what  would   be  the  situation   If   the 
Anderson  bill   passed,  and  if  the  engineering 
examination  discovered  that  there  were  ade- 
quate foundations  for  dam  sites. 
j       The   subject    would   then   pass   out   of   Its 
strictly   engineering  phase   into  the   broader 
human,    economic,    and    social    phases— the 
policy  phases. 
I        What  is  needed  Is  the  saving    of  the  river 
'    and  the  river  lands  through  saving  the  whole 
,    watershed. 

I        What    should    be   done    Is    the    thing   that 
I   would  accomplish  that  re-sult  with  the  small- 
est  cc?t   to   the   Government    and    the    least 
damage  to  existing  Interests  and  values. 
1        A  dam   built,  for   example,  at   San   Felipe, 
I    would,   in   my  Judgment,  be   unduly   expen- 
sive; it  would  destroy  important  tangible  and 
I    intangible     values,     not     only     Indian     but 
I    Spanish-American,  and  it  would  give  no  more 
than  a  temporary  relief.    Silt  would  continue 
to  poui  down  In  a  volume  always  increasing 
from  the  eroded  watershed. 
I       It  is  my  belief  that  other  methods  Just  as 
feasible,  from  the  engineering  standpoint,  and 
I    less    expensive    and    more    efficient    will    be 
I    proved  to  exist  when  the  total  study  is  fin- 
{    ished:    that   there    exist    up.stream    reservoir 
possibilities  which  could   regulate  the  floods 
and  contain  tlie  silt;  and  that  it  is  perfectly 


practicable  to  stop  the  erosion  on  the  water- 
shed If  only  people  can  be  brought  to  see  that 
this  watershed  erosion  is  the  ultimate  source 
of  all  the  trouble 

You  can  be  very  sure  that  before  any  dam 
was  authorized,  and  t>efore  Congress  appro- 
priated the  money  for  such  a  dam.  flooding 
your  lands  and  villages,  all  of  these  consider- 
ations would  bo  taken  into  account  by  Con- 
gress. You  can  be  very  sure  that  your  voice 
would  be  heard  and  that  your  friends  all  ever 
t!:e  United  Stales  would  make  their  Influence 
felt. 

Some  of  the  letters  which  are  reaching  me 
point  out  that  the  Pueblos  have  gcod  reason. 
from  old  times,  to  fear  that  their  interests 
will  not  be  taken  into  account  by  New 
Mexico  or  by  the  Government  That  Is  true, 
speaking  of  old  times.  But  I  ask  you  to  re- 
member that  through  the  last  20  years,  ever 
since  1922,  your  Interests  have  in  fact  been 
protected  You  have  acted  to  protect  them, 
and  vcur  white  friends  liave  acted,  and  the 
Government  has  acted.  Repeatedly,  across 
these  20  years,  your  interests  have  been  In 
jeopardy,  and  in  every  single  case,  sometimes 
after  a  struggle  and  sometimes  without  a 
struggle,  your  lands  and  waters,  your  ancient 
governments  and  sacred  places  and  religions 
and  all  of  your  interests  have  been  protected. 
I  believe  that  your  interests  are  going  to  be 
protected  in  the  future. 

This  letter  does  not  suggest  that  you  adopt 
any  particular  course  about  the  Anderson 
bill.  It  Is  written  to  give  you  my  own 
thought  and  beliei  about  the  whole  situation. 
This  thought  and  belief  are  not  being  ex- 
pressed for  the  first  time.  Secretary  Ickes. 
repeatedly,  has  Insisted  that  before  anything 
Is  finally  done,  every  human  consideration, 
and  specifically  ycurs — the  Pueblos'  situa- 
tion— win  be  taken  into  account  As  you 
know.  Dr.  Aberle.  Mr  Walter  Woehlke.  and 
I  have  made  numerous  statements  to  this 
same  effect,  and  this  letter  contains  nothing 
we  have  not  said  before.  But  lest  I  be  mis- 
understood, I  repeat  that  there  Is  no  reason 
to  expect  Congress  to  defeat  the  Anderson 
bill  because  that  bill  does  nothing  except 
carry  forward  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
flood-  and  silt-control  and  erosion -control 
studies  of  the  entire  watershed  shall  be 
made. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

John  Coli^iek. 

Conimissjoncr. 


Restrictions  on  Use  of  Chemical  Fertilixert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOCTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1943 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  South  Carolina: 

Senate  Resolution  250 
Resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  rescind  or  amend  order  No  9280. 
dated  December  5.  1942.  so  as  to  allow  farm- 
ers to  buy  and  use  necessary  chemical  fer- 
tilizers for  use  on  melon  and  cucumber 
crops 

Whereas  the  Food  Production  Administra- 
tion and  authority  vested  In  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  Executive  Order  No.  9280, 
dated  December  5,  1942,  to  assure  an  adequate 
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prodiurtlon  of  food  to  m«»et  wnr  and  civilian 
needs  has  prohibltrd  cerfam  restrictions  on 
the  uoe  of  clK-mical  fertilizers,  which  restrlc- 
tivf  order  is  d:itrd  January   18.  1943;  and 

Wherea-s  the  said  restrictive  order  as  dated 
January   18,  1943    and  which  l8  as  follcwF: 

"(1)  No  fertilizer  manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
agent  shal'  deliver  anv  chemical  fertilizer 
contalnini?  cl.cmlcal  nitrogen  for  use  on  melon 
or  cucumbf  r  crops  exct  pt  whtre  pre  wn  specifi- 
cally for  seed  production  or  In  the  case  of 
cucumbers  where  grown  for  processing,  and 
ro  person.  Including  ffrtilizer  manufacturers. 
dealers,  or  agents  shall  use  any  chemical  fer- 
tilizer containing  chemical  nitrogen  for  any 
purpose  restricted  by  this  paragraph  (f)  (1):" 
la  In  our  opinion  unfair  and  unreasonable 
ha  regards  the  j-lanting  of  melon  and  cucum- 
ber crops  In  our  State  and  will  practically 
wr«ck  ihe  production  of  same;  and 

Whereas  ir  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
Hon.  Gekalo  W.  Landis,  Congressman  from 
Indiana,  has  brought  this  matt«r  to  the  Con- 
gress Hiid  its  bencjus  effect  upon  the  grow- 
ing of  wat«rmelonjb  and  cantaloups  and  ttie 
facts  In  respect  to  such  has  been  carried  in 
the  editorial  column  In  the  Columbia  State 
as  of  February  26,  1943,  which  also  calls 
attention  to  the  serious  plight  farmers  would 
be  In  if  the  production  of  such  foods  are 
curtailed;  and 

^Tiereas  South  Carolina  has  so  many 
farmers  u-^iJig  this  necessary  fertilizer  and 
who  are  engaged  In  the  planting  of  such 
produce  and  such  restrictive  order  above  re- 
ferred to  will  do  such  great  damage  tu  so 
many  farmers;   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  oj  the  S:atc  of  South 
Carolina,  That  a  committee  of  at  least  two 
from  the  senate  and  a  represt'ntatlve  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  striate  to  immediately 
get  In  touch  with  the  proper  officials  In 
Washington  as  well  as  the  Members  of  Con- 
grc.-s  from  South  Carolina  to  urge  them  to 
study  the  aforesaid  restrictive  order  as 
pa.s^€d.  and  to  urgently  request  that  the 
said  order  be  rescinded  or  amended  so  that 
the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  may  be  able 
to  secure  the  necessary  chemical  fertilizer 
containing  chemical  nitrogen  for  u.'^e  on 
melon  or  cucumber  crops  as  unless  such  is 
done  the  farmers  will  suffer  greatly;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thl^  res(  lutlon 
be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  frt-m  South  Carolina,  to  the  Food 
Production  Administration  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Claude  R.  Wickard.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


these  United  States  during  the  war  and  for  all 
time  thereafter 

A  speech  by  the  president  of  Colgate  Col- 
lege made  recently  to  a  Baptist  gathering  is 
an  eye  opener  on  the  liquor  subject,  and  I 
deplore  the  assistance  given  this  traffic  by 
our  President 

Very  truly  yours, 

ISA.IC   T.   E.^RL. 

OWF.NSBORO,   Ky  ,    March    10,   1943. 
Representative  Bryson. 

Df.\r  Sib:  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the 
bill  prohibiting  the  sale  and  manufacturing 
of  liquor  for  the  duration  of  the  war.     I  hope 
that  It  will  be  successful 
Youis  respectfully. 

Mrs.   J     H     MONTCOMFRY. 


Absenteeism  and  Liquor 


t 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF    SOITH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  18.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  communica- 
tions received  by  me  with  reference  to 
H.  R.  2082: 

BotuJJER,  Colo  .  March  8,  1943. 
Congressman  Bryson. 

Of  South  Carolina 
Dear  Sir:   My  sympath.cs  are  with  you  In 
y^iur  efforts  toward  eliminating  the  manufac- 
ture,  sale,    and    transportation   of    liquor    in 


HoLLT  Hiix,  Pla  .  March   15.  1943. 
Reprej<cntative  Bi:Yst>N 

Dear  Sir;  Am  writing  to  w\y  wc  as  Chris- 
tian women  ar.d  mothers  with  sons  in  serv- 
ice, are  behind  you  to  the  last,  and  we  are 
very  pr(  ud  to  kp.  iw  we  base  a  m^m  not  afraid 
to  present  a  bill  to  outlaw  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  transportation  of  liquor  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  po».sehfiion8 
until  the  conclu.slon  of  the  present  war 

We  must  put  out  the  one  thing  that  Is 
tearing  down  so  many  of  our  noble  young 
men  and  young  women  in  the  service.  A 
shame  to  ovir  Nation.  Wc  would  so  like  to 
see  It  buck  as  In  1917.  when  the  penalty  was 
so  great  no  one  dared  to  sell  to  a  man  In 
uniform 

We  are  praying  for  Just  such  a  law. 

We  are  very  proud  of  you  for  what  you 
have  started 

I  remain,  a  mother  wl'h  two  .sons  in  service. 
Mrs.   U.  M    Bagwell. 

Portland,  Orec  ,   March  7,   1943. 
Hon.  JosEi  H  R    Brvson. 

Staff  H  use,  Waxhingtott .  D   C. 

Dear  Sir:  Here  Is  one  reastm  I  am  for  your 

bill.     La-st  night  employee  No.  of  the 

Kaiser  Companies'  Swan  Island  Shipyard, 
Portlp.nd.  Qrt  g  ,  went  to  a  show,  drinks  fol- 
lowed. She  reached  home  at  5  45  a  m. 
Sunday  morning  and  reporU^d  for  work  at 
7  a.  m.  still  under  the  intlucnce.  Natu- 
rally she  was  sent  home  as  ur.flt  for  work. 
I  personally  know  of  two  other  ca.es  In  which 
a   drink   resulted   In    weeks   of   time   lost. 

It  seems  to  me  ridiculous,  if  not  criminal, 
that  we  should  he  asked  U)  do  without  sugar 
and  other  necessities  so  the  likes  of  her  can 
have  her  choice  of  luxury 

I  also  have  a  pet  "peeve  "  over  glass-lit- 
tered streets  where  my  precious  rubbers 
and  overshoes  have  been  ruined  to  say  noth- 
ing  of   the   auto   tires   thus   wasted. 

May  your    bill   meet   with  speedy   success. 
Ynirs  for   victory, 

Florence   Tyler. 

II  Cor.  2  14. 


UNnTD  Tftas  Dry<; 
Dallas.  Tex  .  March  16,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Josr.PH   R    Brysom, 
Unttrd    States   Cong^rt.^. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dr\R  Mr.  Bryson:  As  a  SKjn  of  the  Old 
South,  and  a  strong  believer  In  fair  play, 
I  am  writing  to  give  my  unqualified  endorse- 
ment to  your  bill  outlawing  liquor  for  the 
duration.  The  many  thousands  of  fathers 
and  mothers  whose  sons  are  In  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country  will  rise  up  and  call 
ycu  blessed. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we  needed 
sober  men  to  guide  the  destiny   of  our  Na- 
tion  that    time   Is   now.     All   honor   to   you. 
Sincerely  jruurs, 

Jlff  Davis. 


CoLBT  JtTKioR  College, 
New  London.  N.  H  .  March  16.  1943. 
Congressman   Jt>SEPH  R.   Bryson, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dfax  Congressman  Bryson  :  I  have  noted 
that  you  are  spKinsoring  a  bill  to  forbid  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  transportation  of 
liquor  In  the  United  Siat.e8  and  pt^issesslons 
until  the  end  of  the  war  and  thereafter  until 
the  termination  of  mobilization  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President.  Let  me  say  that 
I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  this  action  and 
that  I  sincerely  hope  you  can  persuade  Con- 
gress to  do  something  about  it. 

Conditions  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  a  disgrace.  The  presence  of  drunken 
men  on  the  trains  and  In  railroad  stations, 
many  of  them  In  uniform.  Is  not  only  bad 
for  public  morale  but  positively  Injurious 
to  the  good  name  of  our  Arniy.  Navy,  and 
other    Be r vices. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  In  this  matter.  I 

am, 

Very  sincerely   yours, 

J      DCANE    8<3tTRES. 


Vetebans'  Administration  Facility. 

Tofiru*.  Matnr.  March  15,  1943. 
Hon    Joseph  R    Bry&o.s,  M    C  , 

Wa-ihutg:n'i .   D    C 

Dear  Mr  Bryson:  A  fiw  d.iys  ago  I  was 
delighted  to  see  by  the  headlines  that  you 
wore  making  an  effort  Ui  get  prohibition 
during  the  present  emergency. 

Not  long  ago  I  made  a  trip  home  to  be  with 
my  father  in  hla  last  illness,  and  I  fuund  all 
the  trains  loaded  with  soldiers,  sailer*,  ai.d 
marines  The  sad  feature  about  it  was  that 
In  must  Instances  there  was  heavy  drinking. 
Many  of  the  men  were  drunk,  drunk  to  the 
point  where  they  had  lost  all  sense  of  de- 
cency, and  their  behavior  In  the  presence  (f 
women  was  bad,  and  they  were  not  all  pri- 
vates either.     Many  of  them  were  oflBccrs 

How  can  America  hr  pe  to  win  a  w.ir  with 
an  army  of  drunken  soldiers.  How  can  a 
nation  hope  to  build  an  efficient  fighting 
force  with  men  whose  b«xliea,  mind,  and 
spirits  have    been    wrecked   by  stroiig  dunk? 

It  is  strange  that  the  G  ivernmciit  will 
?pcnd  minions  Tip<in  million'?  of  dollars  to 
train  mt  n  and  then  break  these  .nen  d  iwn 
With  strong  drink  while  they  are  training 
them. 

Surely  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  our 
country,  who  entrust  their  boys  to  the  care 
of  the  United  States  are  cnlithd  to  con- 
sideration along  that  lltie,  for  it  Is  a  fearful 
thing  to  think  about  that  our  boy^  might  be 
returned  to  us  after  the  conflict  wTecked  la 
body,  mind,  and  spirit  because  of  alcohol, 
and  the  evil  associations  that  is  connected 
with  it  I  think  your  bill  is  a  long  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I  wi.-h  it  all  the  suc- 
cess I  feel  It  deserves  ut  *he  hands  of  the 
Un'.tfd  States  Government. 

With  klnde.'^t  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chas   P   Bfn.son 

P  8.— I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
speeches  made  on  the  subject. 


Garrettsvilli,  Ohio    Mfi'c/i  8,  1943. 
Representative  Bryscin, 

House  of  Repre^ev  iat n-e.i, 

Wa^hingmn.  D   C. 

Dear  Mr  Bkyson  :  I  note  your  effort.s  in  the 
press  to  endorse  piohibitlcn  for  the  balance 
of  the  war  God  be  with  you  for  we  need 
Workers  with  clear  brains  on  Monday  morn- 
ing and  not  n  hang-over  of  alcohol  (CH  OH». 

Then  after  the  war  I  think  th"  Swedish 
system  of  liquor  selling  is  btst  and  should 
be  In  effect  here.  No  man  who  brtaks  the 
law  all  the  time  is  given  a  Ixxik  and  those 
who  get  a  bock  and  break  the  law  imve  it 
taken  awuy.  and  so  forth. 
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Then  I  am  also  strong  for  a  national  di- 
vorce isw.  We  need  a  law  to  clear  up  the 
muddle  in  all  the  States  and  our  near  neigh- 
bjrs.    So  do  what  you  can 

As  a  high -school   teacher  I  hope  you  will 

bave  success  and  good  health. 

S.ncciely, 

W    D    Parsons. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  March  16,  1943. 
Hon    J    R    Bryson. 

Washington.  D  C. 
"  Dfar  Sir:  I  wish  to  add  my  note  of  ap- 
proval to  your  move  to  impose  national  pro- 
hibition 'or  the  duration  of  the  war,  by  act 
of  Congre^-  rather  than  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  b.  lieve  that  it  will  h''lp  curb 
BbsenteeL'-m  as  well  as  help  many  of  the  ills 
that  follow  drinking  liquor.  We  should  do 
Bil  we  cnn  to  try  to  protect  people  who  are 
weak  and  have  more  money  than  they  know 
what  lo  dc  With  I  have  lived  in  this  war- 
bocm  town  through  two  wars  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak. 

The   alcoholic   liquor   traffic   Is   a   curse  and 
l.«  much  worse  during   a   war. 

I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  the  movement 
a  nil  pray  for  your  success. 
Ycurs  verv  truly. 

Mis    Ellen  Miller  Smithwick. 

A.ssocLATE  Reformed 
Presdvtep.i.'.n  Church. 
Winston-Salem.  S    C  .  March  9,  1043. 
The  Honorable  J    R    Bryson. 

r'lc  House  of  Reprct<entattves. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dkar  Sir  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  prohibit  the 
tiafBc  m  beverage  alcohol.  Every  sensible 
man  who  ha.^  had  anything  to  do  with  war 
knows  that  the  whisky  traffic  Is  the  most 
dangerous  allv  that  a  foe  can  pcs.sibly  have. 
My  observation  Is  that,  to-day.  those  who 
have  the  moral  strensth  and  courage  that  it 
takes  to  win  this  w.ir  are  in  favor  of  the 
omplete  and  ab-oUite  prohibition  of  the 
hquur  tramc  everywhere  cur  flag  flies.  It  Is 
Ju-t  r.s  dei-tiuctive  to  civilians  as  It  is  to 
soldier'^  If  wf  are  in  earnest  about  winning 
this  war  we-11  kill  this  traffic.  It  is  folly  to 
a-^k  a  man  to  be  brave  enough  to  face  death 
before  :.n  enemy's  guns  and  then  surrender 
like  puny  cowards  before  the  enemy  that  Is 
at  our  own  doors.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  we  are  sending  beys  out  to  face  death 
bfcaixse  Aliaightv  God  Is  chastening  this  land 
for  the  sins  of  the  fathers  who  surrenderrd 
the  land  Into  the  hands  of  this  godless  and 
natlon-desiroying   traffic. 

The  people  well  knew  that  the  thing  be- 
hind these  strikes  and  bi  hind  this  absentee- 
Ism  was  drunkenness  long  before  it  was 
aired  in  Congress. 

Stiere'li  to  vour  arm!  If  Congress  wants 
to  ccntinv.o  to  "be  ccwards  it  will  continue  its 
surrender  to  the  liquor  traffic.  If  It  wants  to 
exhibit  some  manhond  It  will  rise  in  the 
strength  cf  Almignty  God  and  a-ssert  Its  Inde- 
pendence of  the  enemy  that  hns  the  Nation 
by  the  throat.  1  have  no  confidence  In  the 
professed  loyalty  of  any  man  who  Is  willing 
to  harbor  this  encmv  that  is  a  greater  foe 
Of  our  Nation  than  Hitler  and  all  his  satanic 
com.panlons  that  array  themselves  against  us. 
It  is  time  for  patriots  to  be  willing  to  be 
summoned  to  true  and  noble  manhood. 
Yours  fo!  Christ  and  country. 

Gii-breath  L  Kekr 
P   s — Let  me  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
speech  made  some  time  ago  on  this  Important 

^^"^'^-  G     L     K. 

New  York.  Ma'\h  C.  1043. 

Hon    Joseph  R    Bryson. 

Waihington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr    Bryson:   I  heartily  congratulate 
you  on  your  effort  to  Impose  national  pro- 


hibition for  the  duration  cf  the  war  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  sincerely  hope  you  will 
succeed,  for  I  am  convinced  it  will  very  greatly 
add  to  production  and  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation.  Hard  liquor  has  pos- 
sibly more  to  do  with  absenteeism  from  work, 
cruelty  to  members  of  the  family,  and  various 
crimes  that  are  committed  than  anything 
else. 

Wry  truly  yours, 

W.   F.   Hartranft. 


Limitation  of  the  Size  of  the  Army 
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or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1943 
Mr.   WORLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

QniTAQtJi;,  Tex  ,  February  S,  1943. 
Mr   Eugene  Worlet, 

Eighteenth  Distrvt,  Texas. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Worlet:  I  appreciate  your  letter 
of  January  22.  and  your  statem'-nt  that  the 
Important  thing  at  the  present  time  is  first 
to  win  this  war.  In  that  connection,  may  I 
tell  you  what  my  friends  and  fellow  soldiers 
arc  saving? 

We  all  agree  that  the  ghost  cf  those  lost  on 
Guam  should  haunt  the  Congressmen  who 
voted  against  fortifying  Guam  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  same  Congressmen  and  others 
are  now  talking  of  limiting  the  size  cf  the 
Army,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  military  experts.  Some 
of  the  same  Congressmen,  perhaps,  who 
voted  against  the  draft,  extension  of  the 
draft,  and  against  preparedness,  are  again 
trying  to  play  military  experts.  They  should 
be  ashamed  to  raise  their  heads,  much  less 
their  voices. 

If  we  who  fight  should  find  ourselves  out- 
numbered on  some  battlefield,  wbflt  do  you 
prc.-ume  we  would  think  of  the  Congres.smen 
who  voted  to  have  us  outnumbered? 

Do  not  let  anyone  tell  us  we  need  the 
men  for  production  until  you  have  drafted 
all  men  with  dependents  out  of  unnecessary 
positions  Into  production  Jobs  or  defense 
positions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cadet  R.  L.  Earthman. 


The  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OPD,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dre.ss  entitled  "What  Is  the  Ruml  Plan?" 
reprinted  from  the  National  Republican 
for  March  1943: 


what  is  the  BUML  PIANT 
Mr  Bbtson.  This  Is  Lyman  Bryson,  chair- 
man Of  the  People's  Platform.  My  guest  to- 
night is  Beardsley  Ruml.  and  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  plans  for  paying  Federal  income 
taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Mr.  Rural  is 
treasurer  of  Macys  and  chairman  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ruml.  you  have  suggested  a  basic  re- 
form in  our  Income-tax  procedure.  What  is 
wrong  with  our  present  system? 

Mr.  Ruml.  When  the  Federal  Income-tax 
bill  was  passed  In  this  country  In  1913,  it  had 
an  Important  defect  which  was  that  a  citizen 
was  required  to  pay  In  the  year  1914  a  tax  on 
his  1913  income.  In  this  way  we  got  started 
on  a  vicious  practice  of  paying  out  ol  one 
years  Income  a  tax  on  the  year  that  had 
already  gone.  As  a  result  and  in  consequence 
of  increasing  rates,  the  debt  which  people  o»  e 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  Income  tax  has 
become  a  national  danger.  The  present  sys- 
tem Is  a  bad  system  for  all  of  us  and  should 
and  can  be  corrected.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Government  cannot  continue  for  long  to  be 
the  creditor  of  some  27.000.000  taxpayers  and 
their  families,  In  debt  lor  Income  tax  a£  they 
are  today,  particularly  when  there  Is  no  sub- 
stantial question  of  revenue  involved  in 
changing  the  basis  of  assessment  and  getting 
the  whole  country  on  a  current  pay-as-you- 
go  basis. 

Mr.  Bryson.  Could  you  make  the  situation 
any  better  by  making  a  change? 

Mr.  Ruml.  There  are  two  broad  purpows 
for  reforming  our  historic  Income-tax  prac- 
tice In  order  to  place  our  tncome  taxes  on  a 
current  basis  and  to  eliminate  the  accumu- 
lated income-tax  debt.  The  first  purpose  re- 
lates to  the  financing  of  the  war,  to  the  re- 
duction ol  potential  inflationary  purchasing 
power,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  integ- 
rity of  our  income-tax  system  through  ob- 
taining the  highest  possible  level  of  collec- 
tions and  the  lowest  possible  level  of  defaults. 
The  second  purpose  springs  from  the  personal 
and  humane  desirability  of  removing  from 
millions  of  citizens  the  constant  threat  ol  un- 
paid tax  debt,  a  debt  Imposed  under  a  faulty 
tax  system,  unwittingly  unprovided  lor  by 
our  citizens,  a  debt  now  grown  so  large  unoer 
present  tax  rates  that  loss  of  current  income 
lor  any  reason  by  the  individual  taxpayer 
brings  acute  financial  and  personal  distress. 
Mr.  Eryson  All  right,  now.  concretely, 
what  do  you  suggest  that  we  do? 

Mr.  Ruml.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sirable objective  ol  getting  cur  income  taxes 
on  a  current  basis.  I  suggested  to  the  Treestiry 
In  March  of  last  year  and  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  In  Jtily  a  plan  which  I 
called  the  pay-as-you-go  income-tax  plan. 
This  plan  Is  to  be  applied  to  individuals,  not 
to  corporations.  The  first  problem  is  how  to 
get  our  personal  income  taxes  on  a  current 
basis  without  paying  2  years'  taxes  In  1  year. 
Mr.  Bryson.  Can  that  really  be  done? 
Mr.  Ruml.  The  answer  is  as  simple  as  day- 
light saving.  Let  us  turn  our  tax  clocks 
ahead  1  year.  The  taxes  we  have  paid  last 
year  out  of  our  1942  Income  are  taxes  on  our 
incomes  received  In  1941.  We  can  best  solve 
the  problem  now  by  recognizing  these  1942 
payments  to  be  taxes  on  1941  as  they  really 
are:  and  by  beginning  1943  by  paying  on  1943, 
thereby  dropping  out  the  year  1942  from  the 
tax  calendar  forever. 

Mr.  Bryson.  But  that  sounds  like  forgiving 
everybody  1  year's  taxes.  Is  that  what  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Ruml.  Not  exactly.  The  tax  year  of 
1942  Is  gone  but  not  forgiven.  I  want  to 
stress  particularly  that  the  essence  of  the 
plan  is  to  make  a  change  In  the  method  of 
assessing  personal  incom;  taxes.  That  change 
iB  to  assess  this  years  tax  against  this  years 
Income.  By  this  change  In  the  method  of 
assessment,  the  taxpayers  go  on  a  current 
basis  and  accordingly  at  the  same  time  they 
are  Income  tax  debt  free.     Much  confusion 
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change^,  and   so  forth,  which  have  actually 
occurred,    and    make    his    current    payments 


Mr    PT-Mt    This  tfixnaver  would  pay  $129    '       Mr.  Brtson.  But,  Mr.  Ruml.  why  did  such 
un'^er  ""'p^'a^-^u-go,^  IxacTr  t^e  '  same        a  plan  as  this  ha^^  to  wait  so  long  lor  some- 
^    _.  • .!,_  «.«^<>.^4.   cT'ctom    /-iniw       one  to  nroDose  It? 
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has  been  cnus*^  by  referring  to  this  change 
as  the  •forgivluR'  of  1  year's  taxes.  "For- 
giving "  19  a  terin  which  I  have  never  used  in 
dehcnbint;  the  plan  It  suegt-sts.  and  wronRly, 
that  thl^  year  the  taxpayers  will  have  a  year 
In  which  th'y  pay  no  taxes  and  that  the 
Treaf.urv  w.U  have  a  year  In  which  it  get  a 
no  revenue.  Nothinjf  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Our  thiiiltinK  win  be  clearer  if 
we  think  of  the  plan  as  a  change  in  the 
method  of  a'^.vsslng  income  taxes  When  we 
turn  the  tax  clock  ahead  we  do  not  stop  the 
deck. 

Mr  Bryson  Mr  Ruml.  la.st  week  at  his 
prej«  conference  Pre.siUent  Roosevelt  said 
that  he  thrusrht  "we  are  ifll  In  favor  of  get- 
ting on  to  a  pay-as-ydU-go  basis."  and  that 
a  'lot  of  people  think  the  only  way  to  do  It  u 
to  forgive  the  Individual  cither  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  1  year »  taxes  •  •  •  but  it  means 
the  pocjr  old  Trea.>ury  1«  out  of  pocket  Just 
that  mu.~^  money  "  I  think  we  would  all 
like  to  ha.e  vur  explanation  of  how  we  can 
ttun  the  tax  deck  ahe.id  as  ycu  suggest  with- 
out hurtlr'g  the  Treiisury 

Mr  Ri-ML  First  of  all,  Mr  Bryson.  t  feel 
sure  that  when  the  President  rt-frrred  to  the 
Trea.'Ury  he  was  not  spoaklng  about  the  old 
gray  building  that  slt.-^  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
rue  Just  east  of  the  White  House  Nor  do  I 
think  that  he.  meant  the  pe.^ple  who  work  in 
the  building  all  the  otTlfials  and  civil  ser- 
vants, who  from  onp  [xiint  of  view  a^e  a'.s<i  the 
Treasuiy.  No.  I  think  he  referred  to  the 
Treasury  as  the  financial  agency  of  the  Oov- 
rrnment.  The  Treasury  Is  to  the  people  as  a 
pocketbook  l.s  to  an  Individual,  an  instru- 
ment of  utility  hut  not  on  end  in  Itself.  And 
so  It  Is  the  financial  soundness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and.  In  a  .special  sense,  tiip  economic 
Well-being  of  the  country  that  we  must  be 
certain   to  protect. 

Mr  Bryson  That's  right.  How  do  we  pro- 
vide for   that? 

Mr  Ru.vL  The  answer  to  the  question  13 
that  we  shall  all  go  along  paying  l  ur  Income 
taxes,  only  tluy  will  be  on  a  current  basis. 
The  Treasuiy  will  al.so  go  along  getting  Its 
revenues  Tlie  only  difference  Is  that  when 
a  taxpayer  dies  or  ceases  to  receive  Income  he 
will  not  owe  a  t.ix  as  he  does  under  the  pres- 
ent system  Reduction  of  tax  pe.yment  by 
the  taxpayer  a.s  a  result  of  setting  the  tax 
clock  uhtad  occurs  only  at  some  future  daff. 
when  arul  a.s  the  taxpayer  s  Income  cea-^es  or 
declines  The  reduction  Is  thirrfore  spread 
over  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  present  Incomc- 
tax-paylng  generations,  and  occurs  beneficial- 
ly f(  r  each  taxpayer  at  tlu-  time  when  his  in- 
come fails.  As  lor  the  Treasury,  the  Treasury 
has  never  considered  tax'>s  receivable  a^  an 
asset,  and  accordlntjly  th  y  can  bo  written  off 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  Government  without 
the  change  of  a  single  penny 

Mr  Bkyson  Tlien  there  really  would  be  a 
reciuction  In  the  long  run  What  would  it 
amount  to,  say   for  a  generation  of  taxpayers? 

Mr  Ruml  If  we  study  the  consequences  of 
the  plan  over  the  generation  we  find  that 
elnce  the  loss  would  be  spread  o\er  a  period 
of  .some  35  to  50  years,  the  gross  amount  of 
$8  000.000,000  estimated  as  tax  liabilities  on 
194a  Income  would  ann;unt  to  an  average  of 
only  $180,000  000  to  $22n.0O0,tX)0  a  year.  The 
first  big  loss  would  ccme.  If  at  all.  In  the 
year  of  a  po.st-war  dipresslon,  and  it  would 
occur  ns  a  timely  adjustment  both  for  t!.e 
economic  welfare  of  the  Nut  ion  and  for  the 
hep  of  each  Individual  taxpayer  wh'ife  in- 
come hits  suffered  reduction.  Another  w;\y 
of  looking  at  it  is  that  the  loss  over  a  genera- 
tion would  be  about  the  same  as  i  months 
current  expenditure  It  seems  a  small  co.«t 
to  achieve  a  basic  Inc.me-tax  reform,  pre- 
serving the  Integrity  of  the  Income-tax  sys- 
tem, making  possible  other  had'.y  ne.xled  war- 
time tax  measures,  and  affecting  beneflclnlly 
27  000.000   citizens 

Mr  Bkyson  Would  there  be  any  way  of 
cir  mg  dowu  the  unavoidable  losa — the  grcss 
lot-.? 


Mr  Ruml  The  gross  los^  of  revenue  In  any 
case  wou'.d  be  partially  offset  by  b«'tter  tax 
collection  and  collection  methods  and  also 
by  recoveries  through  the  estate  tax  ot  part 
of  what  wcu'.d  otherwise  have  been  payable 
as  li  come  tax  Many  pe<'ple  feel  that  these 
offsets  to  the  gros.s  lof.s  would  be  very  sub- 
stantial Indeed,  particularly  If  a  high  with- 
holding tax  is  promptly  adopted, 

Mr  Bry.son  I  take  it  then,  Mr  Ruml,  that 
yuu  do  not  believe  that  the  ad'  ption  of  y<;ur 
suggestion  for  a  pay-as-ycu-go  incjme-t..x 
plan  would  hurt  the  financial  5oundnes.s  of 
the  Government  or  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  country. 

Mr  RiML  That  Is  correct,  Mr  Brysow.  for 
the  reasons  which  I  have  given. 

Mr  Bhtson.  Of  ccur.-e.  there  are  other  Eug- 
geslions  for  pay-as-ycu-go  plans  Some  peo- 
ple seem  to  feel  that  It  would  be  belter  to 
defer  the  tax  on  1942  Income  rather  than 
cancel  It.  We  might  pay  It  gradually,  say. 
In  5  years, 

Mr  RiTML.  This  criticism  of  the  plan  that 
ha.s  been  made  by  n-orr.e.  but  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge by  the  Treasury,  stems  from  a  feellm? 
that  somehow  It  is  wrong  to  cancel  a  debt. 
These  ciltl.s  would  like  to  get  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  In  194.3  but  retain  the  tax  I'.a- 
b'lity  for  1943  as  well  altlutigh  they  recoc- 
nize  that  it  must  be  defi  rred  or  spread  over 
many  years  The  etfect  of  all  sui  h  propo-als 
Is  to  complicate  the  problem,  to  leave  a  dis- 
agreeable debt  overhanging  millions  of  tax- 
payers—  a  debt  »hat  would  be  a  pe.'perual  fcK't- 
bull  of  politics — and  to  mtrea.se  beyond  the 
will  of  Congress,  as  fxpres.;ed  m  legislated  in- 
come-tax rates,  the  burden  of  payment*  to  the 
Federal  Governnieiil  as>e^5ed  on  the  individ- 
ual taxpayer. 

A!r  Bryson  Are  you  suegestlng  that  It  may 
not  always  be  wise  for  a  creditor  to  insist  on 
the  payment  of  a  debt' 

M'-,  RuMi.  The  teellnt;  that  It  Ls  somehow 
Wrong  to  cancel  a  debt  runs  vei  v  deep  uid  it 
Is  respected  in  quarters  where  the  feeling  it- 
sell  Is  not  shartd.  It  Is  not  easy  to  find  the 
reason.  Certainly  It  Is  a  common  practice,  as 
ev.denced  by  the  experience  of  banks  and 
other  commercial  inst'tutions,  to  reor;.:anl7e 
debtor-creditor  relations  with.iut  prejudice, 
upon  the  Inftiatlve  of  either  party,  v.he-iicver 
It  b' comes  neccs.- try  In  lurihering  the  best 
continuing  lnlerc.>'ts  of  tjoth.  Removal  of 
debt  liabilities  In  this  way  Is  considered  a 
means  of  preserving  the  mtev^rity  of  the  rela- 
tionship and  a  recognition  of  Joint  intevest 
la  a  future  welfare.  It  avuids  the  deceit  and 
bitterness  characterisilc  of  evasion  and  de- 
lault. 

Certainly  the  canceling  of  debt  In  order  to 
further  the  welfare  of  all  concerned  has  had 
the  high  approval  of  age-old  moral  aulhor- 
ItK  S, 

Mr.  Bryson   That's  certainly  true, 

Mr  Rf.Mi.  There  Is  also  a  special  reason 
why  the  liabilities  which  have  arL^en  under 
our  income-tax  procedure  may  properly  be 
set  aside  as  I  have  sUL;gested,  These  liabili- 
ties are  not  debts,  such  as  those  which  arl.se 
in  the  exchange  of  money,  property,  or  serv- 
ices between  private  Individuals  They  can- 
not be  removed  by  bankruptcy  proceedings 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  result  of  a 
unilaterally  Imposed  levy  by  a  legislative  body 
under  a  traditional  practice  of  assessment 
rtcoenlred  by  all  to  b"  defective.  There 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  neither  prac- 
tical nor  ethical  grounds  of  a  general  char- 
acter for  not  rhangliic  the  basis  of  assessment 
or  Income  tax  and  removing  the  old  income- 
tax  liability  If  that  sr-ins  the  best  way  of 
solving  our  problem  M  'reover.  In  view  of 
the  deiect  and  delay  in  our  income-tax  law. 
tucre  IS  sound  and  Ju;.t  rejiMin  why  the  cor- 
rection should  now  be  made. 

Mr,  Bryson.  D m't  you  feci  that  It  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  withholding  tax  or 
payment  at  the  source  as  part  of  our  tax 
pro^'ram?  Why  not  ask  cur  cmplojeib  to  take 
the  ttaes  out  of  our  wages? 


Mr  Ruml  Most  people  feci  that  a  with- 
holding tax  at  a  high  rate  is  imporunt  In 
keep.ng  taxpayers  current.  I  have  from  the 
betmnui::  lavored  withholding  or  collection 
at  the  Botirce.  and  have  said  so,  I  think  col- 
lection at  the  source  Improves  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  because  It  makes  it  easier  for 
people  to  keep  on  a  pay-as-y.iu-^o  basis,  ai.d 
If  we  want  a  withholding  tax  at  a  high  rtite 
the  pay-as-y(jU-go  plan  does  solve  the  pr(.b- 
lem  of  iiavir.i;  a  withholding  tax  without 
having  some  amount  of  double  taxation:  that 
Is.  of  p  tying  2  years'  taxes  in  one  However. 
If  a  withholding-tax  provisu.n  at  a  high  rale 
turns  out  to  t>e  either  undesirable  or  Im- 
practical, the  pay-a-s-you-go  plan  stands  on 
its  own  liet  as  a  sound  method  of  getting  the 
country  free  of   income-tax  debt 

Mr,  Bby.son  What  atxut  Inflation.  Mr. 
Rtiinl?  That  8  still  a  danger  m  the  minds 
Of  a  great  many  people.  Would  your  plan 
affect  that   problem? 

Mr.  Ruml.  I  do  not  believe  that  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  would  had  to  Inflation.  The  only 
persons  who  would  have  more  cash  en  hand 
under  the  plan  are  the  few  who  have  saved 
up  for  their  income  taxes,  and  who  hold  tiiem 
in  ready  ci-.^  These  are  few  indi  ed.  and  they 
are  not  spendthrifts  On  tne  contrary,  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
American  people  will  not  sjnnd  their  savings 
or  their  War  bond  purchases  when  they  have 
once  been  acquired  except  under  conditions 
of  real  economic  presnire  Sinking  evidence 
of  this  Is  found  in  the  farrillar  Christmas 
savings  clubs,  where  money  is  purposely 
saved  to  buy  Christmas  presents;  and  yet 
when  the  time  for  expenditure  comes,  under 
all  the  prespure, of  the  holiday  scaron  and  In 
spite  of  the  identification  of  the  savings  with 
the  season,  only  30  percent  of  the  Christmas 
club  resources  are  actually  spent  for  consumer 
purchases  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the 
pay-a.s-you-go  plan  will  m.ike  withhold. r.g 
taxes  possible  at  a  hiish  level,  and  since  we 
will  be  collecting  for  1943  In  1943.  the  toXzA 
effect  will  be  anti-Inflationary  rather  than 
otherwi-e 

Mr  Bbyson  All  right,  suppose  we  do  decide 
to  turn  the  tax  clock  ahead,  and  a';.se<^8  this 
year's  tax  on  this  year's  Income  Instead  of  en 
last  year  8  there  are  still  dlBlcultles  How 
can  we  pay  our  income  taxes  on  a  current 
basis  when  we  do  not  know  at  the  beginning 
of  a  year  what  our  Income  Is  going  to  be  In 
that  year?  IIow  do  we  figure  what  we  owe  the 
Government? 

Mr  RiML,  The  way  of  solving  this  problem 
Is  not  too  dJDcult,  We  will  go  a>eaJ  a«  ne 
do  today.  Cling  an  Income-tax  schedule  about 
the  15th  of  March  declaring  our  previous 
year's  Income.  But  this  will  be  a  tentative 
return  for  the  year  then  beginning  and  v.e 
will  pay  our  current  taxes  on  the  basis  of  this 
tentative  return.  After  the  year  had  ended 
there  would  have  to  be  an  adjustment  up  or 
down  depending  on  whether  our  actual  In- 
come for  the  year  was  greater  or  less  than 
that  on  our  tentative  return.  But  this  ad- 
justment would  be  made  on  the  same  blank 
and  at  the  same  time  as  our  return  for  the 
following  year.  This  return  would  be.  at  one 
time,  the  final  return  for  the  old  year  and  tl.e 
tentative  return  for  the  new.  Tliere  would 
be  no  doubling  of  returns  Involved  and  only 
a  few  extra  lines  for  the  adjastmont  computa- 
tions. 

Mr  Bryson,  It  doesn't  sound  as  If  It  would 
be  much  more  difficult  than  what  we  have  to 
do  now 

Mr.  Ruml.  It  won't  be. 

Mr.  Bhvsost  But  some  taxpayers  w'll  have 
sharp  ret'ucilons  or  Increa.ses  in  their  regular 
Income  after  the  year  has  already  started. 
What  will  ycu  do  about  them? 

Mr.  Ruml.  One  feature  of  the  plan  Is  the 
provision  for  relief  in  case  a  tr.xp.'ver  knows 
his  Income  In  the  current  year  is  going  to  be 
less  or  greater  than  that  of  the  year  of  his 
tentative  declarations  The  plnn  provide* 
that  he  may  declare  his  tiue  kiiowlcdre  of 
lower  or  h.^her  income,  as  a  result  of  salary 
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change',  and  so  forth,  which  have  actually  ] 
occurred,  and  make  his  current  payments 
cccordingly.  This  provision  eliminates  the  j 
ewkwaruness  of  avoidable  year-end  adjust-  I 
ments  ai.d  keens  the  plan  closer  to  a  true  pay-  i 
as-vou-go  bn^ls  than  It  would  otherwise.  j 

Mr,  Brtson  What  about  windfall  cases;  ] 
I  mean  cases  where  a  ta^ipayer's  income  for  1 
home  reason  was  very  much  greater  In  1942  j 
than  in  either  the  year  that  preceded  or  that  I 
followed.  What  wotild  you  do  about  such  a  [ 
case  ?  I 

Mr,  Rvy.i    The  plati   Includes  special   pro-    | 
Visions  Icr  minimizing  objectionable  windfall 
cases.     These  provisions  were  not  included  In 
the  original  plnn  and  have  been  addod  to  meet 
n  widespread  feeling  that,  even  though   the 
number  of  cases  be  few.   It   Is  desirable   to    | 
guard  agaln.'-t  them.     To  meet  this  feeling,  I    ' 
have   mad''    three   suggestions    for   handling    j 
these  wmdlall  cases. 

Mr,  Ektson.  But  suppose  th-^ee  three  spe-    ' 
clal  rules  do  catch  all  of  the  ino-t  cbjection- 
nble  windfall  cases      There  may  ttill  be  a  few 
remaining  cases  of  tco  much  good  luck  for 
aomebody.     What    then'' 

Mr,  RvMi.  Muih  as  I  dislike  "windfalls." 
ev^n  if  they  can  be  entirely  elinunated,  I  am 
still  for  the  plan.  In  all  launehs.  we  should 
not  refuse  to  do  good  for  millions  simply  be- 
cause we  will  be  d-jing  too  much  good  for  a 
few  that  dent  deserve  It. 

Mr  BavsoN  Does  the  plan  apply  to  every- 
b.,>dv.  to  ail  taxpayers? 

Mr  Ruml.  The  pay-a5-you-go  income-tax 
plan  propojes  to  give  equal  treatment  to  all 
tiixpnyers  under  the  plan.  This  means  to 
skip  a  tax  vear  for  all  alike  In  every  bracket 
and  start  the  whole  country  Income-tax  debt 
fne 

Mr    Er.YsoN.  For  the  lower  bracket;? 
Mr   Ruml.  For  those  in  the  lower  brackets, 
the    plan    will    obviously    have    far-reaching 
benefiCial  results,  since  unfortunate  circum- 
stances cf  los,s  of  income  will  not  be  doubly 
unfortunate  because  of  last  year's  debt, 
Mr    Bryson    And  the  middle  brackets? 
Mr  Ruml,  For  those  in  the  middle  bracket*. 
tlie    plan    v.lll    eliminate    couniless    personal 
and  family  tragedies,  free  many  able  citizens 
for  public  seivice,  and  step  up  the  efficiency 
of  American  Industry  by  making  possible  the 
retirement  and  pensioning  of  executives  who 
are  holding  on,  largely  to  pay  their  income 
t;,x      •      •      •     and   never  catchltig  up, 

Mr,    Bryson    What    about    tlu'se    who    pay 
rtailv  heavv  taxei?? 

Mr    Ruml    For  those  In  the  upper  brack- 
ets, it  Will  make  much  less  practic.nl  differ- 
ence than  might  appear.     First,  because,  like 
anybody  else,  as  'on^;  as  they  ha\e  their  in- 
come, t'hev  contin.if  to  pay  their  taxes,  and, 
when  they  die,  what  otherwise  would   have 
been  payable  as  income   tax  on     he  taxpay- 
er's    preMous    vear's    income    is    ?t.bject    to 
estate    taxes   In    its   highest    brackets.     The 
reason    I    favor    o\er  all    applica'.ion    of    the 
principle  is  becaise  it  gives  equal  treatment 
to  all  taxpayers  under  tho  plan.     In  adopting 
pav-as-you-go  by  skipping  a  year    I  believe 
we    should   treat    all   citizens   alike.     As    we 
tur     the  tax  clock  ahead  for  some,  we  should 
turn   it   ahead    for    all.   and   get    the   whole 
Nation  out  of  income-tax  debt  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of   1943      Insofar  as    we  want   rore 
equality  of  inccnie  and  of  w-alth,   we  ci.n 
have   these  through  the   progiessive   .ncome 
tax   and   the   progressive    estr.te    tax.   but   we 
should  not  use  this  general  income-tax   re- 
form. pay-a.'-you-go,  unequally  to  accelerate 
Indirectly  the" impact  of  progressive  taxation. 
Let  us  achieve  such  leveling,  or  lack  of  it.  as 
we  desire,  directly  through  legislative  action 
en  measures  explicitly  drawn  to  seive  that 

purpose 

Mr.  Bryson  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case. 
Here  is  a  married  man  with  one  dependent 
that  made  82,400  In  1942  and  who  makes 
the  same  amount  in  1943  What  would  he 
pay  under  the  present  plan  and  what  would 
be  pry  under  pay-as-you-go? 


Mr.  Ruml.  ThU  taxpayer  would  pay  $129 
under  pay-as-you-go,  exactly  the  same 
amount  as  under  the  present  system,  only 
it  would  be  a  tax  on  his  1943  Income  instead 
of  1942.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  be 
free  of  income-tax  debt  instead  of  owing  a 
years  taxes  as  the  present  system  requires. 
Mr.  Bryson  Suppose  this  man's  Income 
dropped  because  of  lay-off  so  that  in  1943  he 
only  had  $1,900  instead  of  $2,400  What 
wou'd  his  tax  be? 

Mr  Rt  ML.  His  tax  would  be  $42  in  1943  in- 
stead of  $129  as  under  the  present  system, 
ar.d  still  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  be 
free  of  mccme-tax  debt  Instead  cf  owing  a 
year's  ta.\efe  as  he  does  under  the  present 
system. 

Mr.  Bryson.  Do  I  under jt and  that  if  the 
pr.y-as-you-go  plnn  goes  through,  we  will  all 
have  to  make  an  income-tax  return  and  a 
quarterly  on  March  15  Just  as  under  the  pres- 
ent syst.'n.? 

Mr  RuMi  You  certainly  will.  The  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  provides  for  identically  the  same 
diclaraticn  on  March  lo  as  the  present  sys- 
tem Tlie  only  difference  Is  that  it  is  a  ten- 
tative return  for  1943  instead  of  a  final  return 
for  1942  But  this  means  you  will  owe  noth- 
ing for  last  year  and  what  you  are  paying  on 
March  15  is  a  payment  for  tax  on  your  1943 
current  lnc(  me 

Mr,  Bryson,  Tliere  are  many  citizens  whose 
Income  is  irrc^-ular.  What  about  farmers, 
contractors,  and  professional  men?  How  do 
they  calculate  what  they  owe'' 

Mr    Ruml.  farmers,  contractors,  and  pro- 
fessional men  would  be  on  a  current  basis  Just 
like  evrvbody  else.    But  the  mr-thod  of  col- 
lection   shotild    be    adapted    to    the   kinds   of 
Income.      P"or    example,    deduction    ut    the 
source    would    be    a    good    plan    for    salaries, 
wapes.  and  dividends.    Professional  men  ar.d 
ccntractors  cr.uld  be  on   a  quarterly  basis  as 
at  present,  using  their  last  year's  Income  as 
a  basis  for  a  tentative  declaration  and  making    j 
a  year-end   adjustment.     Farmers  should  be    | 
aided   by   having   their   payments   come   due    | 
when   their   receipts  come   in       But    in   every    ' 
cafac  We  should  all  of  us  pay  our  income  tax 
in  any  year  on  the  income  of   that  year  and 
not  be  a  yeur  in  debt. 

Mr.  Eryson  Broadly  speaking,  what  will 
the  plan  accomplish? 

Mr  Ruml.  The  pay-as-you-go  income-tax 
plan  is  a  three-way  plan;  as  I  have  said,  it 
applies  onlv  to  individuals  and  not  to  cor- 
porations. 'First  of  all,  it  is  a  plan  that 
will  relieve  thousands  of  citizens  from 
hardship  find  distress  arising  from  income- 
tax  debt,  and  that  will  bring  peace  of  mind 
to  millions  more  who  are  in  income-tax-debt 
danger. 

Mr.  Eryson.  And  there  are  also  advantages 
to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Puml.  Yes,  for  the  Gcvernment.  too. 
It  is  a  methcxl  for  clearing  the  docks  for  an 
all-out    war-hnancing    program.     If    we    can 
all  be  free  of   income-tax   debt   on   the  first 
of  next  year,  w    can  start  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  and  stay  there.    If  we  need  high  with- 
holding taxes  we  can  have  themi  if  we  need 
to  supplement  voluntary  savings  with  com- 
pulsory  savings,  we  can  do   that.  too.     But, 
I    whatever  is  called  for,  it  would  be  paid  out 
I    of   the  current   years  income,  as  an   assess - 
I    ment  on  the  same  year's  income.    We  would 
n;)t  be  payine  for  dead  horses  while  we  aro 
fiuhtinc  a  war. 

Mr     Bryson,  What     about     the    post-war 

period? 

Mr,  Ruml,  The  pay-as-you-go  Income-tax 
I  plan  is  the  best  kind  of  financial  planning 
for  the  po£t-war  period.  Our  policies  can 
then  be  forward  looking,  not  backward  look- 
ing. We  will  not  be  trying  to  collect  income 
taxes  from  people  who  are  unemployed.  We 
will  net  have  a  spending  spree  in  the  first 
little  boomlet,  financed  on  unpaid  taxes, 
and  then  a  tax  debt  headache  If  Income 
ihould  drop  off  for  a  year  or  bo. 


Mr.  Brtson  But,  Mr.  Ruml.  why  did  such 
a  plan  as  this  have  to  wait  so  long  for  some- 
one to  prop>ose  it? 

Mr.  Ruml.  As  I  said  earlier,  when  the  In- 
come-tax law  was  passed  in  1913  it  had 
this  defect  of  paying  income  tax  assessed 
on  last  year's  Income.  At  the  time  the  de- 
fect was  of  no  practical  consequence  be- 
caTise  income-tax  rates  were  low  and  affected 
comparatively  few  people.  In  1913  the  rates 
began  at  1  percent  and  the  top  (normal  and 
surtax)  was  7  percent.  Exemption  for  a 
single  person  was  $3.OC0  It  is  only  with  the 
recent  high  tax  rate-  and  thf  lowered  exemp- 
tion that  the  problem  of  Income  tax  debt  has 
become  so  acute  and  so  general  that  we  must 
eliminnte  it. 

Mr  Bi?YsoN  What  are  the  chances  of  pay- 
as-vou-go  in   1943? 

Mr  Ruml  The  chances  of  petting  the  new 
year  1943  on  a  pay-as-you-go  br.sis  seem  to 
me  distinctly  good.  I  feel  that  a  pay-as-yi-u- 
go  i>lfln  In  a  form  acceptable  to  Congress  will 
ctrtainly  be  adopted,  bijcause  income  tax- 
payers want  to  pay  their  taxes  on  a  current 
bn.'-is,  th.ey  want  to  b?  free  of  Income-tax 
debt,  and  they  know  it  can  be  done  without 
hurting  the  "Treasury  and  without  paying  2 
years'  taxes  in  1.  The  taxpayers  know  that 
'p:iy-as-vou-go  solves  the  problem  simply  and 
fairly  by  skipping  an  income-tax  year.  They 
know  the  whole  trouble  was  caused  by  a 
basic  defect  in  our  incnm.e-tax  law  which 
ha.s  existed  from  the  beginning,  that  of  pay- 
ing a  tax  on  last  year's  Income  out  of  this 
year's  receipts. 

This  defect  was  not  their  fault  and  they 
knov.'  It.  They  want  it  corrected  and  they 
want  to  be  on  a  pay-a.--you-go  basis  m  1943. 


Address  of  Hod.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LVRKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or  N£W   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1943 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowinR  address  of  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  former  Post- 
master General,  at  the  diamond  jubilee 
dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  March  17.  1943: 

In  past  years,  events  have  always  conspired 
to  keep  me  and  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  of  Cincinnati  from  getting  together. 
However,  the  happy  coincidence  of  your  dia- 
mond jubilee  and  my  visit,  banishes  all  re- 
gret about  the  past  It  pleases  me  to  realize 
that  for  so  long  a  period  the  Irish  of  Cin- 
cinnati have  been  making  their  collective 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  this  wonderful 
State  of  Ohio.  The  attraction  of  bo  many 
millions  of  people  to  the  relatively  small  area 
of  Ohio  testifies  to  the  wealth  and  variety  of 
resources  here.  Ohio  is  really  a  little  world, 
and  much  more  a  cohesive,  economic,  and 
governmental  unit  than  most  of  the  small 
independent  nations  in  otiier  parts  of  the 
world.  The  number  and  high  quality  of 
your  colleges  and  universities  prove  how  well 
you  have  done  with  what  ycu  have.  And. 
may  I  add,  that  your  college.s  and  universities 
have  done  well  with  what  was  given  to  them. 
Grant,  Hayes.  Garfield.  Harrison,  McKinley, 
Taft.  and  Harding,  all  Presidents  of  this  great 
Nation,  were  products  of  Ohio.  Seven  Presi- 
dents compose  a  great  number  for  one  State, 
and  I  am  given  to  believe  you  have  not  a 
few  around  here  who  are  clamoring  to  be 
jour  eighth. 
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This  iB  Marrh  the  17lh.  Thru?*  words  roll 
«i*lly  off  the  tonRiie  of  ever\'  Irishman 
Visions  of  Rhriinr(irk  jiiid  green  Held  icnp  his 
Imagination,  ftiid  his  mind  f.suns  upon  the 
Ko<)d  drcd  and  tf:e  kind  word.  wh:t  h  In  hia 
exponenre  h^ve  rh.iiRCtcrizcd  the  lush. 
Prom  banquet  tanles  in  every  part  of  the 
world  tonight,  word.s  t>f  ful.soine  praise  and 
commendation  for  the  Irish  till  the  air.  To- 
nlcht  ihpy  are  sayinR.  "The  Irish  are  a  icreat 
people;  there's  notwdy  like  the  Irish;  an 
Irishman  will  never  let  you  down.  come. 
drink  a  toast  to  the  grandest  people  Ood  ever 
placed  up<ni  the  earth 

The?e  are  the  sentiments  expressed  so 
often  tonight.  True  enouj^h  for  the  most 
p.irt,  they  are  being  expressed  by  the  Iribh 
themselves 

But  no  one  of  different  stocK  resents  the 
17th  of  March,  and  no  one  resenu  the  mu- 
tv:ul  admiration  tlukt  goes  on  among  the 
Irish  on  thi.-  day  Everyone  knows  that  the 
ppirit  of  the.-<e  affairs  i»  not  the  spirit  of  nar- 
row nice  con.-cioii!»n»*.-s  nor  ot  blood  superi- 
ority. Dwelling  hi  every  phice  in  this  dmir.i; 
"hall  and  Inspiring  the  seiilimentb  that  how 
from  the  lips  of  every  diner  is  the  spirit  not 
of  a  thunderint;  military  god  urging  the  con- 
qu.?st  of  your  fellow  man.  The  spirit  Is  the 
ipirit  of  St.  PrttMCK,  the  spirit  ot  u  Siiint 
urgint:  love  and  good  fellowship  for  Irish  and 
non-In^h  alike.  That  is  why  no  one  resents 
the  hif:h  talk  that  nils  the  air.  They  know 
that  If  the  Irlhh  are  claimmt;  to  be  unythlng 
superior.  Ihcy  are  claiming  to  be  satnUs.  and 
the  humor  of  It  Is  apparent.  The  simple 
truth  Is  that  tlie  way  the  Irish  describe  them- 
selves on  St.  Patricks  Day  is  the  way  they 
would  like  thenuelvcs  to  be.  This  Is  to  their 
credit,  for  you  cannot  achieve  an  Ideal  unless 
you  have  one. 

The  Unuted  goal  of  material  comlort  may 
be  enough  to  satisfy  the  soul  hunger  of  one 
people.  Another  nation  more  ambitiously 
embraces  the  ideal  ut  military  conquest. 
The  Irish  are  content  with  a  saint.  A  saint 
i.s  their  Idenl  because  a  saint  Ir*  one  who 
loves  his  UUow  man  and  wants  to  be  happy 
and  to  lauyh  with  hun.  That  s  the  Irish  sense 
of  humor:  It  Is  a  sense  of  value*.  It  Is  some- 
thing the  Irish  should  cherish  and  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of.  It  operates  day  In 
and  day  out  to  the  common  gocd.  To  my 
mind  It  is  their  oulstandini;  contribution. 

It  Is  what  makes  an  Irishman  feel  so 
strongly  tlie  porsonal  reluliuiu^hips  he  de- 
VPlopji  An  Irishman's  loya'.ty  presei-ves  the 
tie  that  bind.s  him  to  another  sotil  r'.en  In 
the  face  of  the  most  damaa;inf;  revclutior.B. 
Ir  In  a  lx«autllul  poetic  Instinct.  The  Irish- 
man ha.s  often  carried  It  to  extremes  to  the 
detriment  ot   hnnatlf  and  .vciefy 

Many  times  In  my  cnreer  have  I  seen 
Iri-hnien  In  public  life  accused  of  cnrrup'ion 
and  pilloried  In  the  prp!«s  whc^  ba^lc  fault 
was  loyalty.  It  Is  sometl-.lng  the  average 
Irishman  should  be  very  careful  a^ouf.  espe- 
cially in  thej^e  times  wh^n  th«»  support  he 
lends  or  denie«i  may  be  the  adcled  weight  In 
the  balance  of  a  decision  that  Is  not  merely 
policy-making  or  superficial  but  fundamental 
In  Its  puipcse  and  effect  The  duty  to  be 
Bteudfast  and  thrughtful  should  be  a  matter 
of  cou-stant  reflection  on  the  part  of  the 
fcuslne.seman,  as  well  as  the  politician  and 
the  humble  citizen  It  Is  In  times  like  the-e 
that  the  gccd  things  of  the  past  are  In 
Jeopardy,  and  tradlt'.cns  are  washed  away. 
And  the  Iilah  have  a  great  tradition. 

In  the  ChrUllan  era,  it  extends  htuk  to  the 
fifth  century  »hen  the  barb.irlans  from  the 
ikortb  and  the  ca*t  conquered  the  Rnn»an  Em- 
pire. a.nd  spread  dLsorUer  and  havoc  tl.rough- 
cul  civilized  Eurupe  Law  and  order  were 
gone,  and  governmental  authority  no  lunger 
existed.  The  Dark  Age*  had  bei;un  Force 
%aa  the  first  and  laat  rule  of  authority.  The 
weak  man  pledged  bU  support  to  the  itroiig 
man  In  return  for  physical  protection  The 
•ttong  man  pledged  bis  support  to  a  fttronger 


man  In  rettirn  for  his  protection.  And  »o 
was  f<  rged  a  long  line  of  law  and  order  by 
prlva'e  contracts  It  came  to  be  known  as 
reudali*m  It  tcxik  centuries  for  It  to  gain 
stability.  Meanwhile,  the  be^t-willed  of  men 
m  Europe  had  little  or  no  tlrtie  to  conrern 
themselves  with  anything  mere  than  bread 
and  safety.  But  over  In  the  Emerald  Isle, 
the  Irish  monk.s  in  their  monasteries,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Ideal  of  a  saint,  were  woikmg 
tirelessly,  preserving  thi'  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing of  previous  centurie«i  Scholars  all  over 
the  world  recognize  this  debt  of  mankind  to 
the  Irish  followers  of  Faint  Patrick.  And 
yet.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  natural 
friendliness,  the  sense  of  humor,  the  id  'al  of 
a  saint,  that  every  good  Inshnum  aspires  to, 
coui^t  for  a  greau-r  sum  total  In  the  common 
good. 

Tlie  cultural  leanings  of  the  Irish  continue 
to  yield  fruit,  of  c^mrse  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  read  the  statement  in  the  book  .section 
of  the  New  York  Times  that  the  foremost 
poet,  the  foremost  novelist  and  tlie  foremost 
playv  rlRht  of  modern  English  literature  have 
been  Irishmen.  Tlie  name  of  our  cjwn  Il- 
lustrious Eusene  O'Neill  wa-s  net  needed  to 
make  that  statement  true  It  mi\  *tll!  be 
a  8urprl.se  to  some  but  the  Irish  prove  that 
the  Ideal  of  a  saint  Is  the  greatest  incentive 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  culture. 

Prom  this  same  Ideal  springs  the  deep 
feelliuts  of  patriotism  th.tt  have  long  char- 
acterized the  Iilsh  l!i  the  recent  motion 
picture.  Yanke  e  D<^>dle  Dandy  the  Presirlent 
makes  the  statement:  "I  have  always  ad- 
mlied  the  patrlotLsm  of  you  Irish-Americans. 
You  wear  It  oti  your  sleeve  f'lr  all  to  wlt- 
ne's  "  Y(  s.  and  the  Irish  h;ive  proved  the 
gemiineoess  of  their  patriotism  on  every  bat- 
tlefield m  American  histiry  Of  no  true 
Irishman  can  the  cynical  observation  be 
made  that  "frl-ndship  is  a  myth  and  grati- 
tude a   lost  art." 

In  the  Revolutlonan,-.  Civil,  and  World 
Wru^s  the  Irish  have  not  been  laggard  in  their 
sacrifice  or  puny  In  their  exploit?  D.irtng 
disregard  of  personal  Interest  was  thrillingly 
demonstrated  durint;  the  Revolution  In  the 
tx)ld  and  effective  exploits  of  a  true  Irish 
general.  Mad  Anthony  Wi'yne,  to  mention 
but  one.  During  the  Civil  War  the  mirch 
of  the  Co!ite<terate  forces  up  the  Shenandoah 
Vnlley  threatened  the  security  of  th^-  Capital 
pt  Washington  for  three  years  unti'.  tl'.e  Ir.sh 
general.  Phil  Sheridan  was  called  U^  the 
scene  and  turned  a  Union  defeat  into  a  re- 
markable victory  at  Cedar  Creek  and  secured 
the  safetv  of  Washington  from  th.it  moment. 
His  ncronipllshinents  came  at  a  time  when 
Abraham  I.mcoln  was  deHp.-^lring  of  reel*  c- 
tlon  and  the  future  of  the  Union  was  in 
doubt  The  little,  courageous  Irish  general 
became  the  symbol  of  ultimate  Union  vlcUry 
and  Lincoln  wu.s  reelected.  From  Cedar 
Creek,  Sheridan  led  his  army  over  to  aid 
Grant  en  tlie  Richmond  front  where  Grant 
was  suiTeriniT  tremendous  IcK-^es  S^'endan 
routed  Lei'  s  forces  and  Grant  tcxik  Richmond 
and  made  the  long  overdue  peace  al  Appo- 
m.attox. 

The  military  contribution  of  the  Irish  la 
the  present  struggle  Is  too  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  to  oe  recctmted  And  yt  m  ih's 
first  at  Patricks  night  after  the  event  we 
are  compelled  tti  express  our  thnlle<l  r«  spect 
to  the  Sulllvans  of  Iowa  Probably  at  tins 
verv  moment  Mr  Sullr.  .in  is  joined  with  other 
Friendly  Sons  of  8t.  Patrick  In  a  tt^ast  to 
the  great  saint  who«e  t^pirltual  example  can 
be  a  c«>nsolation  for  the  lo.'s  of  five  sons. 
And  while  he  drlnkj"  his  toast  in  manly 
fashion,  Mrs  Sullivan,  whi  revcr  she  may  be, 
repeau  a  prayer.  ov«  r  aiid  over  In  her  luart, 
for  her  lxjy».  Their  lo**  Is  st)  overwhelming 
as  to  make  any  attempt  to  console  her  seem 
sacrilegious.  Yet  Im  sure  she  wiil  permit 
us  to  call  to  her  attentUii  the  splendid  wjrdi 
oX  a  great  soul  to  another  mother. 


From  Abraham  I,lnccln  to  Mrs  Bixlev,  who 
had  loflt  five  sons  In  the  Civil  War.  came  that 
immortal   letter   on   November   21.    1864: 

"Deah  Madam:  I  have  beeti  shown  in  the 
files  of  the  War  Department  a  statement  that 
y(.u  are  the  mother  cf  tlvt  sons  who  have  died 
glorlou-ly  en  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how 
weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine 
which  should  attempt  to  bej'Uile  you  from  the 
grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelniing  but  1  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation 
tl  ai  r.iiv  be  fi  ind  m  the  thanks  of  the 
Republic  they  died  to  Jave  I  pray  thii*  cur 
Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  tha'  anguish 
of  your  bereavement  and  leave  you  only  the 
cherished  memory  cf  the  loved  and  lost,  and 
the  solemn  pride  that  n.uat  be  yours  to  havi» 
laid  so  costly  a  sacririce  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom 

"Yours  very  sincerely 

"and  respoctfully. 

"Abraham  Lincolm." 

As  It  Is  the  soul  of  a  Sulhvan  tl'at  provldps 
the  price  for  victory.  It  is  th  U  same  sntil 
that  will  make  a  peace  Worth  •"  hile  All 
America  should  Join  with  the  Suilivan"  in 
their  prayer  that  the  wnr's  end  will  be  has- 
tened and  other  mothers  spared  the  sacrifice 
that  Mrs    Sullivan  ^o  gallantly   sustains 

You  and  I  are  more  Interested  In  that  than 
we  are  In  answerln^r  the  question  constantly 
put:  When  do  y(ju  think  the  war  will  end? 
It  Is  futile  to  try  to  predict  when  the  war 
will  end.  Every  Anieruan  must  do  his  utmost 
to  help  win  the  war  m  the  shortest  pt  sslble 
time  at  the  lowest  possible  cc-t  cf  life, 'for 
the  hi.rder  we  w  rk  the  sooner  will  otir  vic- 
tory come.  While  eveiyth.ng  considered,  we 
have  done  rea.son.ibly  well  to  date,  we  cculd 
and  should  have  done  much  belter. 

A  good  word  of  advice  ft  r  America  at  this 
mr:ment  I  take  appropriately  from  the  words 
of  a  man  who  wr.s  a  great  wartime  Corerncr 
of  your  own  Ohio.  Inc!dental!y.  he  is  the 
man  who.  In  my  opinion,  should  have  been 
the  eighth  President  from  Ohio,  the  Honor- 
able James  M  Ccx. 

In  a  recent  editorial  he  made  th's  pertinent 
observation:  "The  bull's-eye  cf  our  eve:-y  cn- 
deav(jr  must  be  to  win  t'nls  war  and  to  win  it 
In  ways  and  methods  clearly  above  the 
susplclc>n  of  politics.  This  qufstlon  can  well 
await  at  least  a  year.  The  AinerlLnn  people 
will  cTu.'^s  that  bridge  when  they  see  the 
w  Iter  " 

I  sincerely  believe  that  mast  Americana 
are  willing  to  pay  In  labor,  wealth,  and  with 
their  lives  If  necessary,  whatever  the  fr:ghtful 
cost  is  to  preserve  cnir  freedom  by  defeating 
the  enemy.  There  are  still  a  few.  howe\er, 
who  are  more  Insistent  on  personal  gain*  than 
national  victory  No  one,  whether  he  is  a 
manufacturer  or  a  laborer,  ihculd  make  an 
unfair  profit  out  of  this  *ar.  Tliis  Is  a  time 
fcr  eacrince,  not  avarice,  and  for  equality  cf 
sacrifice  for  all  Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  here  tonight  and  te 
able  to  say.  supported  by  the  record,  t!  at  the 
Irish  a«  a  proup  are  ready  and  wllllr'»  to  equal 
any  sacrifice  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  cf 
our  national  purpose  We  say  this  not  In 
buast  but  In  the  truc.«t  sense  cl  nobles'e 
oblige.  If  we  t>peak  of  sacrifice,  we  must 
make  sacrifice,  and  It  Is  a  rare  Irishman  who 
falls  Into  contradiction  In  this  respect. 

But.  as  I  have  said  and  as  I  want  to  em- 
phasize. It  IS  not  the  literary  talents  or  cul- 
tural accomplishments  of  the  Irish  race,  or 
their  exploits  and  sacrifices  on  'he  battle- 
field, that  Justify  i  cele'oration  on  March  17. 
These  are  Just  the  bright  excesses  of  a 
spirit  that  dwells  in  the  heart  cf  the  true 
Iri-shman  day  by  day  It  is  the  spirit  that 
makes  the  Irish  nature  alien  to  any  con- 
spiracy a>;aln«t  their  fcllownun.  Conoplr- 
acy  to  conquer  by  arms  and  conspiracy  to 
conquer  by  seduction  and  pollution  are 
equally  repulsive  to  IrUh  senslbllltlei.  Eery 
true   Irish  design  for   UMng   is   sure  to   pro- 
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Tide  fcr  all  men  on  equal  terms  In  a  brother- 
hood of  man  forged  with  mutual  love  and 
Inspired  bv  a  faith  In  God.  It  Is  the  spirit 
of  St.  Patrick  and  the  faith  of  cur  fathers. 
and  it  Is  the  greatest  contribution  of  the 
Irish  because  even  as  they  preserved  and 
dis.semmated  it  centuries  ago.  they  are  today 
Imposed  with  the  duty  to  hold  fast. 

Paganism  and  cynicism  spread  within 
our  midst.  Tlie  most  learned  scientists  pro- 
fess to  learn  that  faith  alone  can  be  the 
final  solvent  of  ultimate  problems,  but  the 
less  wise  abound  and  look  upon  It  as  an 
outm..oded  escape  of  the  Ignorant. 

This  has  bi-en  the  era  of  realism  and  the 
Irish  are  Incurably  romantic  But  realism 
leads  to  defeatism.  Defeatism  breeds  cyni- 
cism and  a  lack  of  faith,  not  only  m  God  but 
In  ones  fellowman  Tlie  despair  that  fol- 
lows is  the  source  of  those  reckless  plans 
to  control  bv  conquest  and  to  conquer  by 
seduction.  The  Irish,  for  all  their  roman- 
ticism, will  prove  a  stabilizing  force  in  the 
center  of  the  Ship  of  State,  because  the 
Tlsh  have  en  Immovable  faith  in  God  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  faith  in  man 

Tins  truth  was  cry  eloquently  subscribed 
to  recent; V  by  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  'a  series  of  advertisements  were 
placed  in  the  press  by  an  industrial  organi- 
zation, each  quoting  a  leading  figure  on  the 
goals  he  would  set  before  mankind.  T^ie  last 
was  a  message  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv  After  expressing  all  the  ambi- 
tions and  Christian  objectives  which  are 
so  frtquently  these  d.iys  held  f(.rih  by  groups 
which  renounce  religious  fmth  this  wise 
churchman  appended  a  footnote  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  wuuld  be  more  than  mis- 
leading If  he  did  not  make  cleai  his  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  achieving  these 
Christlike  objectives  throui;h  persons  or 
groups  who  do  not  accept  Christian  prin- 
ciples. 

No  one  has  shown   a   greater   appreciation 
of   that   truih  than  the  Irish.     Through   all 
the  vlcl.'Jsltudes  of  this  hard  and  difficult  life. 
under  the  heavy  pressure  of  providing  home 
and  shelter  for  his  family,  the  Irishman  has 
clung   tenaclouslv  to  his   fundamentals       He 
has  wavered  many  times  in  his  actions  as  is 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  but   always 
ha«  he  rebounded  to  the  faith.     Rare  is  the 
Irishman  who  is  made  incurably  hard  by  the 
difficulties  cf  life      And  the  terra  "sophisti- 
cated Irishman"  carries  an  air  of  contradic- 
tion     The  Iri-h  personality  Is  rarely  guilty  of 
that  vice  which  Pope  Plus  In  his  Christmas 
message  polntedlv  described  as  "ley  egoism. 
Nations  have  been  made  great  by  technical 
skill   mdustrv   cultural  accomplishments,  and 
valo"^  on  the"  battlefield,  but   a  man  is  made 
great  by  none  of  these  things.    It  is  simplicity, 
honesty,  loyalty,  and  a  sense  of  values  that 
make  a  man  great 

And  while  the  Irish  have  added  their  quota 
ol  the  ingredients  that  have  m,ade  America 
great  ns  a  nauon,  it  Is  not  for  that  reason  that 
I  s.'.lute  them  tonight. 

Germany  and  Japan  have  technical  skill, 
industry  and  military  valor  In  high  degrees. 
And  in  the  fashion  of  speaking,  they  are 
great  nations.  From  their  examples  It  is  clear 
that  great  nations  are  not  the  need  of  the 
day  If  they  were,  there  would  need  be  no 
war  We  are  fighting.  In  a  sen^e.  against  the 
grcatncKs  of  nations.  We  are  fighting  for  the 
greatness  of  men.  that  great  men  may  be  free 
to  grow  and  to  enrich  their  fellows'  lives 

Tlie  qualities  that  make  great  men  are  to 
be  found  m  abundance  In  the  Irish  race  It 
is  for  these  that  I  salute  tliem.  and  am 
happy  to  be  here  tonight  Here  tonight  to 
honor  and  Tn-\,oct  the  greatest  of  them  all— 
the  Ideal  of  all  Inxhmen,  and  our  pattern 
r)f  the  kind  (-f  man  we  are  fighting  for— the 
humble,  flmple.  faithful,  loyal,  and  friendly 
St    Patrick. 
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Increased  Flaxseed  Greatly  Needed  for 
Construction  of  Ships  ind  Planes,  To 
Fire  Guns  and  for  Farm  Needs 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  comments 
from  the  Brockton  (Ma.ss.)  Enterprise,  of 
February  25.  1943.  in  reference  to  the 
Canadian  system  of  price  control: 

The  details  of  how  Canada  is  handling 
prices  and  wages  to  prevent  inflation  were 
again  described  by  Donald  Gordon,  the  Do- 
minion price  director,  in  a  public  address  m 
Chicago  recently,  and  it  seems  worth  while 
to  describe  the  Canadian  method  in  this 
column  again. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Canadian 
sys-em  Is  Its  extraordinary  simplicity.  They 
have  not  gone  in  for  complicated  regula- 
tions questionnaires,  reports,  mathematical 
formulas,  and  the  other  totally  unnecessary 
trappir.gs  of  the  Am-frican  system. 

They  slmplv  declared  that  no  prices  could 
rise  above  the  maximum  of  the  basic  period, 
September     ISOctcber     11,     1941;     that     no 
wages    could    rise    above    the    levels    of    mid- 
November    IMl,    exc  pt    by    government    ap- 
proval   on   a  simple  formula  related  to  the 
cost   of   living,   and   stuck   to   those   two  ele- 
mentary rules  that  anybody  can  understand. 
The  wage  formula  Is  for  an  increase  or  de- 
crease of  25  cents  a  week  for  each  point  of 
rise  or  fall  in  the  Index  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Nothing    else   counts.     There    are   no   excep- 
l    tions,    no    talking   about    inequities,    malad- 
'    ju-tmentfi.  and  the  like  in  the  style  of  cur 
i    War  Labor  Board. 

They  turned  the  administration  of  this 
very  simple  and  direct  system  over  to  busi- 
nessmen, and  they  are  policing  the  price 
re'-'ulatlons  through  the  citizenry. 

Any  dealer  in  any  commodity  who  tries 
to  gouge  his  customers,  cr  any  black  mar- 
keteer is  reported  by  customers  to  the  local 
enforcement  board,  which  is  operated  by  a 
reputable  local  businessman,  and  the  board 
chairman  does  the  rest.  The  dealer  gets  in 
line  or  his  shop  is  closed  by  the  Government, 
When  the  price  regulations  mean  manufac- 
turers, middlemen  or  retailers,  must  operate 
at  a  loss  the  Government  steps  in  with  subsi- 
dies but  this  operates  only  with  regard  to 
essential  goods.  Tiius  luxury  gocds  are  slowly 
disappearing. 

As  a  result  the  cost  of  living  In  Canada  has 
remained  almost  stationary  since  the  first 
of  December  of  1941.  and  there  has  been  only 
one  large  arbitrary  and  embarrassing  labor 
demand  for  higher  wages  and  that  was  set- 
tled by  Government  intervention. 

Rationing  now  applies  In  Canada  to  tea, 
coffee,  butter  and  gasoline,  but  the  Govern- 
ment Is  prepared  to  ration  ether  ccmmcdi- 
tles  if  necessity  arises. 

The  esBti^ce  of  the  simplicity  and  the  buc- 
cf**  of  the  Canadian  plan  for  preventing  In- 
flation 18  that  the  Government  knows  busi- 
nessmen and  indastrlallsts  are  experienced 
and  well  trained,  btlievcs  they  are  honest  and 
trust*  them  to  work  patriotically  for  the 
nation. 

Thuj»  they  ate  spared  the  necessity  of  the 
Americain  way  of  h.nng  college  profeiwcrs. 
modernistic  econcmlsts.  IdeologUts,  politi- 
cian* and  their  irlcndt  to  do  the  Job, 
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HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1943 
Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  and  recent  radio 
talk  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  national  executive  council  of 
the  Farmers  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America.  His  address  is 
1923  University  Avenue.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Flax  is  vital  to  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  war.  and  unless  the  country  awakens 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  the  re- 
sults will  constitute  another  American 
tragedy. 

I  think  the  American  public  should 
know  more  of  this  critical  need  for  flax 
and  suggested  means  of  increasing  its 
production.  Mr.  Thatcher's  excellent 
talk  will  give  the  interesting  picture  of 
this  important  and  greatly  needed  crop. 
His  contributions  follow: 

An  American  Tragedy 
The  Congress  Is  confronted  on  all  6id?a 
with  tragic  situations.  It  is  our  duty  V^  call 
one  of  these  situations  to  your  immediate 
attention  while  there  is  yet  time  to  aalls- 
factorlly  meet  it.  This  matter  Is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress,  and  it  must  bear  the 
responsibility. 

Planes  and  ships  cannot  be  built  or  guns 
fired  without  Unseed  ell.  We  can  have  no 
linseed  oil  without  the  production  of  flax- 
seed, and  we  will  have  no  flaxseed  unless  the 
farmers  produce  It.  Farmers  who  Intended 
to  put  In  flaxseed  this  spring  are  so  confused 
with  backing  and  filling  in  Washington,  and 
the  lack  of  proper  support  from  Congress. 
that  thousands  of  farmers  who  had  Intended 
to  produce  flaxseed  this  year  are  disgusted 
and  will  put  their  land  to  other  tise. 

Figures  which  show  that  many  fanners  are 
now^abandonlng  production  of  flaxseed  this 
year  are  supported  by  reports  which  we  have 
received  from  the  trlple-A  offices  and  the 
county  agents  In  the  four  central  Northwest 
States,  We  are  Informed  that  all  of  this 
Information  has  been  filed  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and,  there- 
fore, is  available  to  ycu. 

THE  CRITICAL  -^EED   FOR  FLAXSEED 

A  careful  survey  shows  that  we  need  a 
minimum  of  50.000,000  bushels  of  flaxseed. 
We  need  the  linseed  oil  as  a  drying  oil.  essen- 
tial to  the  construction  of  ships  and  planes. 
We  need  It  to  fire  guns.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous shortage  of  oU  meal— from  flaxseed — as 
a  protein  requirement  in  the  feeding  of  meat 
animals  and  milk  cows.  Farmers  are  beg- 
ging for  oil  meal  and  linseed  cake,  a  by- 
product of  flaxseed.  A  lack  of  It  Is  a  lack  of 
meat  and  dairy  products. 

A  minimum  of  50.000.000  bushels  of  flax- 
seed is  required  In  production  this  year  If 
we  are  to  have  the  required  amount  of  Un- 
seed oil  and  the  million  tons  of  ell  meal,  as 
a  byproduct  of  60,000.000  busheU  of  flax- 
seed crushed  for  oil. 

Ships,  planes,  gun  firing,  meat  products, 
dairy   products— In   maximum   production— 
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depend  upon   a  supply  of  50.000,000   bUihela 
of  flaxseed. 

PRODUCTION 

Nearly  thrte-fuurihs  of  the  flaxseed  pro- 
duced In  tho  U::it*d  States  comes  from  the 
Dakolas.  Minnesota,  and  Montana  Sit-ding 
w:ll  be  over  within  the  next  6  »eek.s  Tlie 
re-spcn-^^tbllity  >A  Cun^;:e--S  must  be  met  wiihni 
the  next  2  wetk.s.  in  order  to  Induce  the 
farmer  to  make  his  plans  for  seeding  this 
crop,  if  we  are  to  have  It. 

Flaxseed  Is  the  most  hazardc-us  crop  the 
farmer  can  undLrtake.  as  offlciaJ  production 
records  shew  Before  the  war.  the  averr.tje 
pnduction  Jn  tlie  United  States  for  the 
period  1937  41  wis  19.500,000  bu>-helR  and  for 
the  same  pfriiid  the  annual  averHpe  Importa- 
tion from  ArKentlna  was  le.r.OO.OOO  bti&hels 
and  the  annual  crushing  of  flaxseed  for  oil 
and  oil  mt  al  was  33.870.000  bushels 

I»rlor  to  that  period.  1937  41.  the  annual 
production  of  n.ix-^ttd  In  the  United  Slates, 
from  1926  through  I9J6,  was  as  follows: 

Bushels 

1926 18.  531.000 

1?27 25.  17t.  GOO 

19?8 19.  113.  COO 

la-JQ 15,  924.  000 

1930 21.673.000 

1931 11.753.000 

1932- 11.  511,  000 

1933 6,  904.  000 

1934 5,  631.  000 

1935 14.520.000 

1936 5,273  000 

To  give  you  the  bad  years,  they  arc  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bufhels 

1933. 6.  901.  COO 

1934 5,601.000 

1936 5.  273.  000 

1937 7  089.  COO 

19;i8 a.  152.000 

Yet,  In  thla  war  year  of  1943,  we  need 
60,000,000  bushels  If  that  wont  scare  Con- 
gress, ncthlnf?  will 

IMFORIATION  OF   rLAXEEFD 

Htotorlcally,  we  have  imported  close  to  one- 
half  of  cur  requirements  from  Ari'entlna. 
That  country  now  ha.s  116.000  000  bushels  on 
hand,  but  that  dt^es  not  help  us  any  more 
than  the  surp!tis  of  coffee  that  now  pxl«ts  In 
Brazil  We  have  no  way  of  getting  the  stip- 
plles  In  the  amount  we  need  from  S<juth 
America  because  of  lack  of  ships. 

C;^nada  has  only  7.000  000  bushels  on  hand, 
half  of  which  Is  In  elevators  In  shippins;  posi- 
tion and  the  other  half  in  the  hands  of  farm- 
ers. That's  a  pmall  .'^upply.  compared  to  our 
needs,  and  Canada  is  holding  on  to  that  small 
supply  for  seed,  awaltmc;  the  outcome  of  1943 
production  England  Is  calllne;  vipon  Canada 
for  some  of  that  small  supply. 

ExroiiT3 

We  are  shipping  large  quantities  of  oUa  out 
of  thla  country  to  our  allies.  England  is 
clamoilng  for  edible  ol!."*,  such  as  soybean  oU 
and  Cottons -ed  oil  It  does  not  want  any 
llnwed  oil  for  edible  purposes.  Strangely 
en<  Ui;h  however.  Rutsia  In  buylnt;  tremrn- 
d  'U»  quantities  of  oil  from  u^.  includ!ni<  lln- 
•eed  oil,  which  It  accept*  glattly  for  edible 
purpoM>s. 

r«T«»   AND   OllJI 

It  will  itv  iren  Uii-i  liti«fd  oil  u  not  only 
r»»ri>ti.kl   for  our  hrir(i   lijt(cn.   in   the  con- 

atrU<U<>H  at  pi;!!!"!!  nuC  iits!|.«  ui.d  finr:;-:  KUUS, 
but  It  niiuj  «.iU'i«  thr  UH.iI  niUl  of  fuL«  mid 
biU  becaUM-  UumiIm  Wtll  take  linacrd  uil  a» 
an  tOible  prouutt  aiul  thu»  rt-fjuiie  U»»  taai 
Ua  In  soybean  and  c«)tLon»«'ed  oil.  which  our 
c<^«untry  and  Britain  su  urgcnlly  need  fur  the 
fot>d  supply 

INDUCtMKNTa 

Tlie  farmTS  In  the  Ctiitral  Northwest 
States    (the   Dnkutas.   Montana,  and   Minne- 


sota) were  ready  to  put  In  an  all-time  record 
seeding  on  5,000.000  acres,  against  a  normal 
national  aercaye  of  about  2.500.000  and  8 
1941  acreage  of  3.000.000  and  1942  acreage  of 
4  500  000  They  had  planned  to  put  In  this 
5.000.000  acres  because  of  the  fjUowmg  In- 
ducements: 

1  Patriotism  to  meet  the  war-goal  acreage. 

2  Minimum  prlce.s  i;ua:anteed  by  the  Com- 
ni'-dity   Credit   Corporation. 

3.  Incentive  payments  of  $10  per  acre  In 
excess  of  90  percent  of  their  war-goal  allot- 
ment. 

4.  A  type  of  lonn  which  carried  partial  crop 
l.isurance.  to  be  made  available  by  the  Re- 
gional Agricultural  Credit  Corporation. 

RESTRAINTS 

But  What's  happened'  After  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  In  e  )cd  faith,  announced  the 
programs  to  the  farmer  which  called  for  tins 
great  acreage  in  flaxseed,  the  newspupers  re- 
port that  the  Congress  Is  running  out  on  the 
Incentive  payments.  To  IHUFtrate;  A  farmer 
has  a  war  goal  for  flaxseed  of  100  acre«;  90 
percent  of  the  goal  would  be  90  acres.  If  that 
farmer  put  in  110  acres  he  would  have  20 
acres  In  excess  of  the  90-percent  goal.  The 
Secretary  of  AeMculture  promi.ted  an  Incen- 
tive payment  of  $10  per  acre  on  the  20  acres 
In  excess  of  his  goal,  or  $200.  So  far  the 
Concress  says  "No" 

The  Rural  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation 
has  offered  a  loan  program  that,  in  substance, 
M'Ues  to  the  flax.seed  farmer.  "You  put  up 
ycur  land,  your  personal  labor,  and  your  ma- 
chinery, and  well  make  loans  to  you  for  hired 
labor,  gasoline,  oil,  repair  parts  and  if  the 
crop  doe.s  not  come  through,  upon  proper 
proof  of  Icass.  we'll  cancel  the  loan  " 

Tho    bankintj    fraternity,    learning   of   this, 
moved  in  on  Washington      In  .'■ubstance  they 
said.    "Our    banks    are    bulgin;^    with    money 
which    well    loan."   and    Implied    that    If   the 
Government  was  going  to  put  out  a  type  i>f 
credit  which  would  Interfere  with  the  banks 
lo:inint^  money  and  making  some  prollt,  that    I 
the  banks  would  be  less  inclined  to  particl-    j 
pate   In   the   buying  of  Government  wartime    | 
boiul.-^. 

This  worried  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  ' 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  condemned  thi.s  type 
of  crop-ln.^urance  credit  Just  referred  to.  ai.d 
stated  that  the  banks  ought  to  have  the 
flr.si  cra<  k  at  this  Job.  We  km  w  cf  no  banks  I 
willing  to  make  a  loan  to  a  farmer  for  putting 
in  a  risk  crop,  such  as  flaxseed,  in  support  : 
of  the  war  effort,  and  assume  any  risk  in  ; 
connection  with  the  crop — and  they  i 
shouldn't. 

Some  Members  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  h.iVe  condemned  lus  loose  credit  thu 
type  of  loan.  de.signeU  U)  help  the  preduction 
cf  thla  war  crop.  People  who  condemn  It 
have  failed  to  understand  that  this  was  of- 
fered as  Incentive  credit,  with  partial  crop 
Insurance,  as  a  means  c)f  trying  to  assure 
thl.s  Nation  and  the  war  effort  uhe  needed 
supply  of  th..s  most  critical  farm  war  crc  p 

Thete  U  a  natural  area  where  llaxsteJ  la 
regul:tiiy  s.edtd.  as  a  p.irt  of  the  farm  rota- 
tion plan  I  r  (  ro<luc  t;on.  nnd  thi*  covers  about 
two  t<;  iwo  iuid  a  half  million  acict.  If  prices 
are  re,im>n;.b;y  in  line  with  other  farm  ctjm- 
m(<dttle«i.  We  are  concerning  ourwlvcs  with 
that  ex.r.i  3  GOO  000  acrea  that  we  want  aeedcd 
to  f;an."-«-'l  t,,x  bulk  of  whi'h  will  nt^i  com« 
throUv^h  or  !>•'  put  into  priKluclkm  exc^t 
Wi'h  #p«rcul  It.i'iillve  pK^K'Mina, 

We  ifp<'at,  there  wei«  three  Incentives  to 
bring  m  this  extra  production:  Patrlotl'Tn: 
the  •10-per-fecre  boctls  (or  execs*  acrenge 
Mc<l«d  to  flajueed;  and  wur-rUk  credit  offered  I 
by  Regional  AgrlcuUural  Credit  C<-rporutlon,  ' 
which  ha*  been  so  roundly  condemned  by 
p  ople  who  do  net  thoroughly  understand  , 
what  8  Involved.  This  lIlclude.^  farm  organ-  i 
l/atioi.8,  as  well  a.s  some  Members  of  the  , 
Senate  and  the  House,  who  have  looked  upon    I 


this  loan  program  as  a  banking  transaction, 
or  who  believed  In  the  philos<.>phy  that  If 
there  was  a  horizontal  increase  in  ail  agricul- 
tural prices,  everything  would  Just  be  lovely. 

A  12-perccnt  lucrea.-*  In  till  agricultural 
farm  prices  will  not  solve  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  how  we  may  be  sure  that  6.500.000 
acres  of  farm  lands  will  be  put  into  flaxseed 
production.  It  is  a  eick  spot  and  -nust  be 
treated  as  a  sick  spot.  The  failure  of  the 
Congres.s  to  appropriate  the  incentive  pay- 
ments, the  bonus  to  the  farmers  for  exceed- 
ing 90  percent  of  their  acreage  goal,  and  the 
mod.fic.ition  of  the  original  war-risk  loaa 
program,  put  out  by  the  Regional  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corp<  ration,  has  thoroughly 
confused  thou.sands  of  farmers  who  had  In- 
tended to  put  in  flaxseed  this  spring.  One 
of  the  mrKllflcations.  as  a  palliative  to  the 
bankers,  is  fou.-id  In  the  Instructions  recent- 
ly sent  to  the  county  war  boards,  that  the 
county  banks  shall  appoint  one  of  their 
members  as  a  consultant  to  the  county  war 
board.  The  farmer  Is  required  to  state  that 
he  can't  get  credit  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  that  has  only  one  effect,  to  drive 
the  farmers  away  from  the  county  war  board, 
which  will  find  these  f.irmers  putting  In  a 
less  risky  crop  than  flaxseed,  and  thus  we'll 
have  les.s  acres  planted  In  fla.vseed.  In  thia 
case  the  bankers  and  certain  Members  of  the 
Congress  scared  the  bureaucrats  Into  doing 
something  that  they  should  have  had  the 
courage  not  to  do  They  should  have  givea 
the  bankers  and  cert.^m  Membei.s  of  thr  Ccm- 
gress  the  facts  and  al.so  v;ot  that  Information 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Stat<:s.  so  that 
the  people  cculd  know  .-omethlng  about  the 
"flddllng  while  Rome  burns  " 

FAriH    IN    COVEHNMENT 

What  faith  can  the  farmer  have  In  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
when  aftei  haviut:  careUiPy  analvzed  farm- 
production  requiremenia  and  pc>R.sibilii;es  for 
the  foUowin  year,  and  after  having  pledged 
the  faith  of  the  United  Stales  Government 
to  the  fiu-mers  that  the  Govtrnment  would 
do  certain  things,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  farmer  finds  that  a  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress ani  some  bankers  could  cause  a  right- 
about-face in  policy,  with  the  Otn-ernment 
falling  to  go  through  with  Its  pledged  wuid, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
tributes Its  efforts  to  that  failure?  What 
faith  can  the  faime.'s  of  the  United  States 
have,  from  here  on  out,  in  that  bran  .h  of  our 
Government? 

Maybe  the  bureaucrats  should  have  oleared 
th's  flrst  with  Congress.  The  point  we  .vant 
to  make  Is  that  the  utter  bad  fairh.  If  per- 
mitted to  contliiup.  will  disorcanize  American 
agriculture  m.  re  than  we  have  the  ability 
to  state  and  will  be  m.  yt  d^atructivc  to  agri- 
cultural pr odictlcn  In  fields  where  It  Is  most 
needed  'rom  here  on  out. 

In  buslnesa  a  bt.ard  of  directors  supports 
any  commitment  of  the  manafremrnt  If  the 
board  of  direrto-s  d'^sn  t  like  the  actions. 
It  Rlwsys  stoea  through  with  the  c-mmitm'-nt,' 
even  thouHh  It  may  then  Ore  the  manager. 
In  this  caae  u  seem*  thet  the  Concress  ought 
t''-  f)  through  with  the  Incentive  payment  Uj 
th"  flaxseed  prodU'-ers  nnd  carry  out  the  origl- 
i.Hllv  anno  tucrd  var-rtrk  credit  to  tlie  fMrm- 
era  f'  r  tw-  jc^r  IWI  and  then,  If  ih^y  deem 
l»  lm|K;rtjint  enoinrh  fire  tlie  brcretary  of 
Agf ici'Miire  and    the   btirriucrnts. 

We  h!ive  lived  with  »hi»  flaxoeed-pr'^Mtuct Ion 
pr(-bUm  ni.d  the  nerd  •>{  flnxared  aince  a  f.  w 
days  inmiffd.st'ly  f  'Huvung  tie  att.uk  on 
Pearl  Harbor  We  fully  tupjxrt  the  S  cret.iry 
of  Agriculture  .'lort  the  bureaucrat*  in  evci  y 
w.ty  in-ludlng  incentive  p:i}mei.ls  and  the 
w.ir-rlbk  credit,  with  pnrti.tl  crop  Insurance, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  flax:eed  >rom  what  we 
have  studied  we  believe  thm  the  Srrretn  y  of 
Agriculture   and    tl.e    buieaucr;iia   were    also 
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right  as  regards  the  other  war-rl.sk  crops,  such 
.is  potatoes,  soybeans,  dry  beans,  etc.  The 
failure  to  carry  out  these  programs  appears, 
so  far.  to  rest  upon  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  other  farm  organizations,  the  rep- 
resentatives ol  the  bankers,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
'ireusury. 

DISPARITY 

In  many  cases  where  private  Industry  was 
required  to  convert  from  peacetime  tc^  war- 
time production  the  Government  purchased 
land,  constructed  buildings,  and  entered  into 
cost-plus  contracts  to  fully  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  stockholders  and  the  mani.gement 
of  those  institutions.  In  addition  thereto, 
most  cf  the  lal>or  was  paid  on  a  ba  =  is  cf  40 
hours  a  week,  with  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time on  weekdays  and  double  time  on  Sun- 
days. We  support  that  proctduie  and  that 
guaranty  as  urgent  and  proper,  in  support 
of  the  war  effort. 

In  other  ca.-e.s  the  Government  pays  sub- 
sidies to  le.ss  efficient  Institutions  as  an  In- 
centive for  production.  For  lllu.%tratlon.  In 
the  crushing  of  soybeans,  less  efficient  plants 
are  paid  a  subsidy  of  25  cents  a  bushel. 
Wcjuld  the  -same  Members  of  Congress,  bank- 
ers, and  farm  organizations  condemn  paying 
25  cents  a  bushel  to  farmers  a«  partial  crop 
Insurance?  War-risk  credit,  with  pii-tial  crop 
Insurance  to  induce  farmers  to  raise  flaxseed 
on  so-called  marginal  land.  Is  the  same  thing 
in  effect. 

Actually,  comparable  treatment  for  agricul- 
ture, with  a  war  crop  such  as  flaxseed,  would 
be:  We  must  have  the  flaxseed  We'll  buy 
a  farm,  furnish  machinery,  all  supplies,  and 
hired  help  on  the  same  basis  as  we  carried 
on  our  program  with  Mr.  Ford,  If  you'll  just 
agree,  and  sign  a  contract,  to  raise  fla::sced, 
|)otatoes,  dry  beans,  etc 

Not  many  Members  of  Congress  protested 
such  a  procedure  when  it  applied  to  private 
Industry.  We  know  of  no  complaint  from 
the  Bankers'  Association  or  the  other  farm 
organizations  But  Just  a  little  Incentive 
and  a  little  protection  to  the  farmers,  to  In- 
duce them  to  divert  some  of  their  production 
Into  this  essential  war  crop  of  fl:ixseed.  brings 
on  all  of  the  hullabaloo,  holler,  and  com- 
plaint. 

We  want  to  state  that  It  is  perhaps  un- 
fortunate that  the  bankers,  the  other  farm 
organizations,  and  the  Congress  were  not 
given  the  vital  Information  first.  We  state 
this  because  we  believe  v.e  all  are  on  a  parity 
In  our  patriotism  and  our  determination  to 
win  the  war.  It  Isn't  too  late  to  correct  the 
disparity.  We  still  have  2  or  3  week.s'  time 
before  the  farmers  seed  the  land. 

OmCE    or     PRICE    ADMINISTRATION 

I'"s  pretty  well  understc  od  that  tlie  Office 
of  Price  AdminLvtratlon  Is  about  to  place  a 
ceiling  on  fl.ix.seed  at  $3  per  buhel  A  week 
ago.  the  futures  price  on  fl;iXf.etd  reached 
$2  93.  with  premiums  for  the  best  grade  of 
flaxseed,  that  Is.  high  in  oil  content,  up  to 
S.'i  centa  a  bu»hol.  making  a  price  i,i  $3  18. 
Minnenpoli*  Ft  the  la«t  week  both  the 
futurrs  pure  and  the  premiums  have  been 
droppiTiK  and  we  suggest  that  In  this  ret:ard 
Office  of  Price  Adnilm^t  rat  ion  ha*  df^ne  a 
great  dl»M-rMre  to  the  flax»e<  d  piodu^era, 
b-'lh  »*  f»-g;ifd«  to  the  prUe  ;ii,d  i'  .  efTtcl 
lipoh  seiding  of  flaxseed  f"i  h'-xi  >■  .ua  crop 

COMCt-rSC'NM 

It  would  Appear  that  everythlog  i«  belnjf 
done  to  diwouiage  production  ol  vital  war 
crops,  especially  flaxseed.  T7)c  tfTictn  of  the 
proposed  progiani  of  the  Oflftce  <.f  Price  Ad- 
mlnlJ»tratlon  to  cut  down  the  price  of  flax- 
seed, th?  modmcation  of  the  Rural  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corp<5ration  loan  program,  wh.ch 
practically   destroyed   partial   crop   insurance 


on  this  most  risky  crop,  flaxseed,  and  the 
determination  of  the  Congress,  as  carried  In 
newspaper  stories,  not  to  support  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  Incentive  payments. 
Just  about  combine  to  do  the  Job  of  assuring 
a  tremendous  drop  In  acreage  which  will  be 
planted  to  flaxs.^ed  this  year. 

Such  a  loss  in  acres  planted  to  flax.-eed 
means,  of  course,  a  loss  in  production  of  this 
critical  war  crop.  As  production  becomes 
less,  then  we  will  have  less  Unseed  oil  to  pro- 
vide the  critical  drying  oils  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  and  planes;  less  critical  oil  for 
firing  guns;  less  oil  for  fats  and  oils  for 
domestic  requirement^^,  and  less  oil  lor  the 
requirements  of  cur  allies,  together  with  a 
smaller  supply  of  oil  meal  or  linseed  cake. 
SO  essential  for  the  production  of  meat  and 
dairy  products. 

There  isn't  any  group  of  people  In  the 
United  States  that  can  do  anything  about 
solving  thla  problem  except  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  A  smaller  supply  than  we 
need  could  extend  the  lime  ol  war.  Extension 
Of  the  war  means  more  soldiers  killed. 

There  Is  still  abovit  2  weeks  left  for  the 
Congress  to  make  its  final  decision  and  still 
provide  enough  time  to  give  the  farmers  the 
information  and  urge  them  to  plant  at  least 
five  and  a  half  million  acres  in  flaxseed,  which 
must  be  completed  within  Just  a  few  weeks  If 
we  are  to  have  a  minimum  production  for  war 
needs.  To  support  our  statement  we  are 
attaching  hereto  part  of  the  annual  report 
given  on  December  5,  1942,  by  the  Honorable 
H  L.  WaLster  as  president  of  the  Flax  Insti- 
tute of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Walster  is 
dean  of  the  State  agricultural  college  ^t 
Fargo.  N.  Dak  .  and  is  recognized  as  the  out- 
standing authority  on  flaxseed  in  the  United 
States. 

Respectfully  submitted 

M.  W  Th.xtcher, 
Vice      Criairman,      Nationul      Fa:?ncrs 
Union  Executive  Council.  President. 
National       Federation       of       Grain 
Cooperatives. 

The  Flax  Situation 
(By  H  L.  Walster.  president.  Flax  Institute  of 
the  United  States) 
Flax  producers  of  the  United  States  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  arms  by  producing 
for  harvest  4.440.000  acres  of  flax  in  1942.  an 
acreage  nearly  four  and  one-half  times  that 
harvested  In  the  10-year  period,  1930-39. 
Tlie  average  yield  per  acre,  even  though  se- 
verely cut  by  the  leaf  rust  ep.demic.  was  9.6 
bushels  per  acre,  an  average  yiek"  Just  one 
and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in  the  10-year 
period,  1930  39.    But  the  most  gratifying  fact 

was  the  tremendous  Increase  in  production. 
Bu'gmg  bins  testify  to  a  national  flax  pro- 
due*  ion  of  42  682.000  bushels,  a  production 
more  than  three  and  three-fourths  times  as 
great  as  in  the  10-year  perlcd.  1930^39.  and 
a  production  more  than  35  percent  greater 
than  In  1941.  Large  numbers  of  flax  pro- 
ducer=  who  had  experienced  the  rust  epidemic 
of  1C41.  or  knew  about  It.  and  who  d,d  not 
have  available  to  tbem  a  seed  supply  of  the 
more  rust-reslatant  varieties,  rwvertheleas 
X(H,%  a  chance  The  patriotic  motive  help^^d 
tremendously  and  It  will  help  ugaln  in  iifhiev- 
Ing  the  inrreiuied  flax  goal  H>ikid  for  in  I'J'tS 

WMO  CRVW  THK  TUAX   fM    l»43' 

Twenty-one  and  six-tenths  percent  of  the 
bUkhels  of  flux  wan  pn  duced  in  North  Dnkota 

Pf^riy  and  four-tenths  percent  of  the 
bushels  of  flax  waa  produced  in  MtnnesotH. 

Six  and  three-tenths  percent  of  the  biuhels 
of  flax  was  produced  In  Montana. 

Eight  and  six-tenths  percent  of  the  biwhels 
of  flax  was  produced  In  South  Dakota 

Beventy-six  and  nine-tenths  percent  of  the 
bushels  of  flax   was   produced   In   those   four 


northwestern  States  of  the  North  Central 
region  of  the  United  States. 

Twenty-three  and  one-tenth  percent  of  the 
bushels  of  flax  was  produced  in  the  rest  of 
the  United  States. 

North  Dakota  Increased  its  1942  harvested 
flax  acres  by  over  73  percent  as  compared  to 

1941.  and  by  nearly  100  percent  as  compared 
to  the  10-year  period  of  1930  39.  Other  States 
must  have  done  as  well  or  better.  My  only 
purpose  in  furnishing  the  foregoing  flgures 
is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  although  flax 
production  has  spread  to  other  States,  notably 
Texas  and  California,  the  Dakctas,  Montana, 
and  Minnesota  are  still  the  mainstay  of  the 
crop,  having  experienced  flax  growers  ready 
and  willing  to  expand  thel:  acreage  whenever 
a  reasonable  Incentive  is  provided. 

The  period  1930  39  was  a  period  of  low- 
average  yields  cf  flax  In  the  United  Slates — 
only  6  4  bu;shels  to  the  acre  as  compared  to 
the  40-year  period  1890^-1939  of  9.9  bushels 
per  acre  In  that  same  10-year  period  North 
Dakota  flaxseed  yields  fell  even  lower,  to  only 
4  3  bushels  to  the  acre  as  compared  to  the 
40-year  average  of  9.1  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  the  flrst  20  years  of  the  40-year  period, 
North  Dakota  flax  yields  were  1  or  more  bush- 
els below  the  40-year  average  13  times.  In 
the  second  20-year  period.  North  Dakota  flax 
yields  were  1  or  more  bushels  below  the  40- 
year  average  17  times.  The  period  of  hazard- 
ous production  was  In  the  second  score  of 
years,  during  which  time  North  Dakota  har- 
vested 13  out  of  20  flax  yields  below  6  bushels 
to  the  acre;  whereas  the  national  fields  fell 
below  6  bushels  per  acre  only  7  times  In  that 
same  period. 

Those  who  contend  that  there  is  a  serious 
hazard  in  the  production  of  this  vital  war 
crop  are  absolutely  right.  If  we  are  to  have 
6.000000  acres  of  this  vital  war  crop  In  1943, 
we  shall  have  to  work  for  It.  We  ought  to 
have  it  to  get  production,  for  the  long-time 
record  of  flax  yields  Indicate  wide  spreads  In 
yields  In  the  last  20  years.  A  reduction  of 
one-half  bushel  to  the  acre  on  a  6.000.000-acre 
production  is  equal  to  3,000,000  bushels;  if 
the  1913  national  production  fell  to  the 
national  average  of  the  20-year  period  1920  39, 
we  would  harvest  only  7  bushels  to  the  acre, 
or  only  42.000,000  bushels,  which  would  be 
682.000    less    bushels   than    we   harvested    In 

1942.  It  was  the  Increase  cf  over  1.000,000 
acres  that  gave  the  United  States  the  in- 
creased flax  production  in  1942  over  1941;  the 
average  yield  was  slightly  less.  If.  then,  we 
are  to  maintain  production  at  or  15  percent 
above  the  1942  level,  we  must  have  more 
acres  in  1943.  We  must  not  forget  that  In  the 
20-year  period  f&20  <39  flax  yields  In  the 
United  States  fell  t>elow  7  bushels  per  acre 
10  limes.  If  in  1943  we  rely  on  only  4.440.000 
acres  of  flax,  our  1942  harvested  acreage,  and 
get  only  7  bushels  per  acre,  we  shall  harvest 
only  31080.000  buehelK  of  flax,  a  figure 
11.602  000  below  our  1942  production,  and 
over  400  000  bushels  below  our  1941  picduc- 
tlon  The  Nation  cannot  aff^rd  ifi  take  such 
chancre  The  farmers*  who  are  Hfcked  to  In- 
crrfi.M-  (It  even  mnlntain  flax  production  are, 
however,  taking  broad  chances  nu  sh/jwn  hy 
the  hl«t//rir  variations  In  yield*  I  therefoffe, 
find  mv»elf  tu,ua)y  tx-hind  tb/>»e  who  cham- 
pion the  Idea  lh»t  sll  t»»e  ptfypln  niiwi  shsre 
t»ie>^  fhinre*  for  thin  Ik  truly  u  p*  opie's  wur, 
Tlie  linseed-oil  rask*  (A  the  Nation  must  be 
kept  Mled,  If  you  have  ever  been  iiear  u  *hip, 
jou  realize  that  the  paint  brush  U  In  conittant 
use  To  k-ep  the  oil  caks  fllled  all  th'^fce 
Instrumenialitlefc  of  government  designed  to 
trike  the  chances  out  of  the  prr>ductlon  of 
the  flax  crop  must  be  used—  these  Include 
the  saving  and  making  available  of  tefd  cf 
the  most  disease-resisting  varieties,  parity 
price,  and  crop  insuiance  for  flax. 
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Meat-Packing  Indastry  Imperiled  Throufrh 
F&iiure  of  Government  Departments  To 
Ob«7  Mandates  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF   OHIO 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1943 

Mr  ELSTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  Ek^partment  of  Agriculture  had  dcUb- 
erately  con.spired  to  wreck  tlie  meat- 
packins?  industry  of  tlii.s  Nation,  they 
could  not  have  done  a  bcitrr  job  than  is 
now  bf'inK  accomph.shed  under  their  pol- 
icies and  rcKulations.  l"ime  and  apain 
the  gravity  of  the  .<:ituation  has  been 
pointed  out,  but  the  only  answer  has 
been  more  dela.vs  and  excuses,  and  addi- 
tional rules,  orders,  and  regulations. 

I  doubt  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  a 
more  striking  example  of  bureaucratic 
inefficiency.  It  may  be  comparable  in  a 
measure  to  the  program  set  up  for  the 
canning  industry.  Certainly  it  is  more 
serious  than  the  recent  bread-slicing 
fiasco.  We  are  faced  with  a  dangerous 
shortage  of  meat,  although  the  Nation 
possesses  perhaps  the  greatest  supply  of 
cattle  in  its  history  and  more  than 
enough  hogs  to  satisfy  all  needs.  Ever 
since  tht  OfiQce  of  Price  Administration 
placed  ceilings  upon  retail  meat  prices 
but  refused  to  place  a  ceiling  upon  live- 
stock, meat  processors  have  been  com- 
pelled to  operate  at  a  loss.  lu  a  report 
filed  recently  by  the  Committee  on  Small 
BusinesSs  of  the  House  the  startling  state- 
ment is  made  that  at  the  present  time 
packers  are  losing  on  hoes  from  $2  to  $4 
per  head  slaughtered  and  on  beef  from 
57  cents  to  $3.75  per  head,  depending 


upon  quality.  In  the  March  C  i^.>ue  of 
the  National  Provisioner,  which  has  been 
the  leading  publication  of  the  meat- 
parking  and  allied  industries  since  1891, 
It  is  repoi  ted  that  for  the  preceding  week 
the  avernge  lofs  of  all  packers,  large  and 
sm.Tll,  wa.s  a.<5  follows:  $2.44  on  hogs 
weighing  180  to  220  pounds:  $2.57  on 
those  weighing  220  to  240  pounds,  and  $3 
o:i  those  weighing  240  to  270  pounds. 
This  represent'^d  an  increased  loss  of  al- 
most 10  percent  in  1  week.  The  loss  on 
beef  has  also  considerably  increased 
since  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
announced  the  losses  quoted  in  its  re- 
port. Under  a  policy  which  has  created 
these  conditions,  black-market  opera- 
tions were  inevitable,  just  as  inevitable 
as  the  closing  of  packing  plants  if  relief 
Is  not  forthcoming  without  furth(  r  delay. 

Th.at  you  might  have  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  damas^e  already  dune  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  tliat 
a  representatr/e  of  labor  testified  before 
the  Committet?  on  Small  Business  that 
t>ecause  of  the  bad  price  situation  pack- 
ers in  the  Cincinnati  area  have  reduced 
employment  to  only  28  to  30  hours  per 
week  although  packers  have  by  contract 
guaranteed  35  hours  per  week.  At  least 
4.000  persons  in  the  Cincinnati  area  alone 
are  employed  in  the  packing  industry. 

The  normal  volume  of  business  in  .some 
instances  has  been  cut  as  much  as  75 
liercent — and  this  at  a  time  w  hen  there  is 
an  increased  demand  because  of  the  hu;;e 
rtKiuirements  of  our  armed  forces  and 
lend-lease.  In  this  connection  I  de.siie 
to  point  out  that  the  ceiling  prices  which 
have  been  fixed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration for  processed  meats  apply 
not  only  to  purchases  by  the  civilian 
population  but  to  purchases  by  the  Gov- 
ermnent  itself.  On  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject tlie  Committee  on  Small  Business 
was  particularly  critical.  Based  upon 
testimony  presented  to  it  by  representa- 
tives of  both  the  Government  and  in- 


dustry, that  comuiittee  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  maintenance  by  Gov- 
ernment edict  of  below  cost  prices  on 
products  which  the  packer  must  supply 
on  compulsory  Government  orders  is  un- 
American  and  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned.'  A  distressed  packer  from 
Cincinnati  sums  up  the  wiiole  situation 
in  these  words: 

What  a  paradoxical  situation — production 
vitiiliy  needed  by  Uie  Government  being  de- 
stroyed by  an  agency  of  the  Government. 

As  a  further  indication  of  how  serious 
Uie  matter  is  becoming.  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  tliat  during  recent 
weeks  all  federally  inspected  packers 
have  received  set-aside  orders  requiring 
them  to  allocate  and  give  priority  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  lease-lend  of  a  certain 
part  of  their  output.  These  orders, 
which  are  already  running  as  hit;h  as  40 
percent,  will  necessarily  increase  as  pro- 
duction decrea.ses  and  packing  plants  go 
out  of  bu.siness.  But  that  apparently 
makes  no  difference  to  the  Food  Admin- 
istrator, who  refu.ses  to  place  a  ceilinj? 
upon  livestock  even  after  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Ii.as  recommended  it. 

If  you  think.   Mr.  Speaker,   that  the 
dismal  outlook  for  this  great  industry  is 
confined  to  tliase  wh(xse  business  is  being 
jeopardized    by    bureaucratic    decree.    I 
would  suggest  that  j'ou  examine  the  tes- 
timony presented  to  this  committee  by 
representatives    of    the    Office    of    Price 
Administration  it.self.     The  price  execu- 
tive in  the  Pood  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  when  interrogated 
about  the  number  of  meat  packers  who 
may  be  forced  out  of  business  under  ex- 
isting regulations,  said  that  he  could  not 
give  an  accurate  estimate.     He  gue.s.sed, 
however,    that    the    number    would    be 
somewhere  between  20  and  40  percent. 
Think  of  it.     On  the  one  hand  the  Food 
Administrator,  who  is  also  the  Secretary 
of   Auriculture,    is    telling    the   farmers 
they  must  increase  production   30  per- 
cent over  last   year,  while  another  bu- 
reau head  Is  gues.siiiK  that  the  policies  of 
hi.s  department  and  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  At^riculture  may  force  as  many 
as  40  percent  of  the  meat-packing  hou.ses 
of  the  country  out  of  bu.siness.     Sliades 
of  tlie   httle  pigs  destroyed  and  every 
third  row  of  ground  plowed  under.     Ap- 
parently the  bureaucrats  are  unmoved 
in  their  idealistic  planning  and  devotion 
to  socialistic  experiments  even  by  the 
war  it.self. 

If  the  burcaas  responsible  for  these 
deplorable  conditions  were  merely  puiliy 
of  negligence.  incomp<'tence,  or  bun- 
gling. It  would  be  bad  enough.  But  they 
have  gone  further  than  that.  They  have 
drflrd,  or  at  least  ignored,  the  expressed 
intent  of  Congress.  The  Price  Control 
Act  of  li^42  was  amended  on  October  2, 
1942.  to  provide  -ihat  in  the  fixing  (.f 
maximum  prices  on  products  resulting 
from  the  processing  of  acricultural  com- 
modities:, including  livestock,  a  ceneral 
fair  and  equitable  margin  .shall  be  al- 
lowed for  such  processing."  In  enact- 
ing this  provision  Congress,  in  more  ex- 
plicit language  than  is  usually  employed 
in  general  legislation,  made  it  manda- 
tory that  proce,<;sors  of  acricuUurcl  com- 
modities, including  livestock,  be  allowed 
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an  equitable  margin  of  profit.  Yet  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  ig- 
nored this  provision  of  the  law  and  is 
continuing  to  ignore  it.  Had  this  law 
been  obeyed  we  would  not  be  faced  today 
with  a  loss  of  possibly  40  percent  of  our 
meat-packing  plants,  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  black-market  operations,  and 
v.e  would  not  be  faced  with  a  serious 
shortage  of  meat. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  respect  in 
which  the  plain  mandate  of  Congress 
has  been  ignored.  You  will  recall  that 
Congress  pa.^.-ed  an  act  known  as  the 
Small  War  Plants  Corporation  Act, 
which  act  established  a  legislative  pol- 
icy designed  to  protect  the  small  busi- 
ness concerns  of  the  Nation.  The  Small 
War  Plants  Act  has  been  recocnized  by 
the  Army  and  Navy.  It  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  by  various  other  procurement  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  but  not  by  the 

crystal  gazers  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. These  latter  departments 
cannot  help  but  know  that  the  smaller 
plants  will  necessarily  be  the  first  vic- 
tims of  their  bungling  policies,  yet  they 
stubbornly  rcfu.^c  to  do  anything  about 
it.  This.  I  submit,  is  contrary  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  Concress  and  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Small  War  Plants  Act. 

In  enacting  the  Price  Control  Act  Con- 
gress endeavored  to  place  every  safe- 
guard against  unreasonable  price  regu- 
lations. Among  other  things  we  provid- 
ed for  Uie  creation  of  an  emergency  court 
of  appeals  and  for  a  review  of  rulings  and 
decisions  of  the  Price  Administrator.  Al- 
though provision  is  made  in  that  act  for 
the  filing  of  appeals  in  this  court  within 
20  days  after  a  decision  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, testimony  presented  to  tlie  Special 
Committee  en  Small  Business  was  to  the 
effect  that  such  appeals  have  been  de- 
nied, or  at  least  senoiLsly  delayed,  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  by  con- 
stantly asking  petitioners  to  furni.sh  ad- 
ditional information.  In  one  case  in- 
formation datinp:  back  5  years  was  de- 
manded. Compliance  with  such  order 
would  necessarily  involve  considerable 
delay  and  expense.  To  date  only  22  ca.'^^es 
have  reached  that  court  although  the 
court  was  set  up  immediatf^ly  after  the 
passage  of  the  first  Price  Control  Act. 
which  was  approved  in  January  1942. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  still 
another  violation  of  the  expressed  man- 
date of  Congress.  When  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  was  passed  it  contained  a  provi- 
sion in  title  I.  section  2.  providing  that 
the  Administrator  shall — 

Appoint  an  lndu.stry  advisory  committee,  or 
committees  either  national  or  regional  or 
both.  consLsting  of  such  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Industry  as  made  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  cons'ltute  a  committee  truly 
representative  of  the  lncIui^try,  or  of  the  In- 
du-try  in  such  region,  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  the  said  section  further  provides 
that— 

The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee,  advise  and 
consult  with  the  commlttie  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  or  order,  and  with  respect  to 
the  form  thereof,  and  class. fication.  differ- 
entiations,   and   adjustmenU   therela. 
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This  particular  violation  of  the  law  is 
referred  to  in  the  joint  statement  and 
resolution  of  the  Senate  House  Commit- 
tees on  Small  Business,  dated  March  10, 
1943.  These  committees  declared  the 
failure  of  the  Price  Administrator  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  vested  in  him  by  Con- 
gress to  be  one  of  the  factors  which  is 
threatening  to  put  the  meat  packers  out 
of  business  and  disrupt  the  distribution 
of  meat  and  meat  products  for  essential 
civilian  needs.  In  the  House  committee 
repoit  of  February  23.  1943.  contained  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoi^.d  on  page 
AQ43,  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrictilture  have  adequat,e  leg- 
islative authority  to  correct  the  mal- 
adjustment and  injustice  now  in  the 
meat  industry,  but  that  they  have  not 
worked  in  close  cooperation  and  have 
difiered  on  Important  questions  of  pol- 
icy.   In  the  language  of  the  committee: 

There  Is  as  between  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
min isiraticn  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  regrettable  lack  of  Joint  effort. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
House  is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts 
to  fix  responsibility  for  the  shortage  of 
meat  in  the  country  and  for  the  chaotic 
condilioris  existing  in  the  meat-packing 
industry.  Before  arriving  at  any  conclu- 
sions this  comm.ittee  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  at  which  all  interested 
persons,  including  repre'-^entatives  of  the 
OlTice  of  Price  Administration,  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
resolution  of  the  joint  Senate  and  House 
committees,  constitute  an  indictment  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  their 
failure  to  correct  a  condition  "which  has 
already  brought  independent  processors, 
packers,  wholesalers  of  meat  and  meat 
products  to  the  brink  of  ruin."  Failure 
to  conform  to  the  expressed  mandate  of 
Congress  is  particularly  condemned. 

Price  Administrator  Prentiss  B.own,  I 
am  convinced,  is  making  every  effort  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The  person- 
nel of  the  OflBcc  of  Price  Administration 
was  not  of  his  choosing,  and  his  author- 
ity over  the  meat  situation  is  still  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Brown  has  indicated 
a  willingness  to  fix  ceiling  prices  on  hogs 
as  a  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  so  far  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  refused  to  concur.  Thus  the 
packer  of  meats  and  the  wholesaler  and 
retail  dealer  find  themselves  enmeshed  in 
governmental  red  tape  and  confusion 
without  parallel  in  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment and  getting  nowhere.  The  pres- 
ent Price  Administrator  has  stated  that 
he  wants  more  men  in  the  merchandis- 
ing field  who  will  be  able  to  run  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  as  a  large  and 
successful  business  undertaking.  Mr. 
Brown  says  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration has  relied  too  much  on  crack- 
down psychology  instead  of  the  public 
willingness  to  cooperate.  These  are 
hopeful  signs  and  certainly  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  But  still  there  is  no 
single  authority,  which  I  submit,  is  es- 
sential before  lasting  results  can  be 
hoped  for. 


Quite  obviously  the  whole  problem  will 
not  be  solved  by  placing  a  ceiling  on  live- 
stock alone,  for  tliis  may  result  .in  a  loss 
to  the  livestock  dealer  or  to  the  farmer. 
An  adjustment  all  along  the  line  from 
producer  to  retailer  may  be  necessary. 
If  so.  it  should  be  made  without  delay. 
A  fair  margin  of  profit  to  packers  and 
producers  will  not  only  eliminate  black- 
market  operations,  but  should  assure  a 
reasonably  adequate  supply  cf  meat  to 
the  armed  forces,  our  alhes,  and  the 
civilian  population  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  legislation  aiid  ample  tmie  has 
elapsed  for  results.  The  Price  Control 
Act  was  approved  on  January  30.  1942, 
and  was  amended  on  October  2.  1942,  but 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultuie  have  per- 
mitted the  most  serious  problem  the 
meat-packing  indu.stry  has  ever  faced  to 
remain  unsolved.  The  law  does  not  re- 
quire further  amendment.  It  needs  only 
to  be  obej'ed  by  those  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  its  enforcement,  however 
much  this  course  may  clash  with  Uto- 
pian dreams,  or  be  foreign  to  bui'eau- 
cratic  imagination. 


Post-War  Commercial  Aviab'on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  FREDERICK  PRACHT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  -lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18  1943 

Mr.  PRACHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
patches from  England  indicate  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  pressure  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  allocating  "spheres 
ol  influence"  within  which  commercial 
air  lines  of  the  respective  cotmtrics  may 
operate  in  post-war  aviation.  It  appears 
that  American  air  supremacy  in  South 
America,  in  the  Pacific,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  has  seriously  concerned 
British  industrial  and  commercial  mag- 
nates respecting  their  ability  successfully 
to  compete  with  our  commercial  air  lines. 

Such  a  compact  or  treaty  is  unthink- 
able to  the  American  spirit  of  individual 
freedom.  If  American  planes  are  wel- 
come to  the  British  when  fij'ing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  military  endeavor, 
there  can  be  no  ethical  or  logical  objec- 
tion to  their  flying  in  times  of  peace. 
Throughout  its  167  years  of  independent 
existence  the  United  States  of  America 
has  steadfastly  held  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas;  it  should  now 
as  firmly  adhere  to  the  corollary  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  the  air  insofar  as  it 
is  consistent  with  American  sovereignty. 
What  American  sailors  and  soldiers  died 
to  maintain  should  not  casually  be  relin- 
quished and  relegated  to  the  "limbo"  of 
lost  causes  by  the  idealistic  philosophy 
of  outsmarted  diplomats  who  may  b» 
anxious  to  be  generous  before  they  art 
just.    The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword 
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only  when  it  is  wieldrd  to  defend,  pro- 
tect, and  maintain  the  American  con- 
etitutional  theory  of  individual  frfcdom. 

Furthermore,  such  an  allocation  of 
"spheres  of  influence"  reminiscent  of 
gangsters'  agreements  not  to  "muscle  in." 
vould  be  a  gross  unfairnos  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  In  that  they  would 
be  precluded.  Ijy  treaty  to  which  they 
are  not  a  party,  from  the  freedom  of 
contracting  and  doing  business,  with 
whom  they  will.  Let  cur  .spirit  of  Amer- 
ican resolution  be  an  International  anti- 
trust law.  permitting  all  people  of  all 
nations  to  do  business  with  him  who 
offers  the  best  terms  and  the  most  value. 

Since  the  world's  first  commandos 
crossed  the  Delaware  under  General 
Wa.shincton  in  1776  the  flame  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  has  been  kept  aglow  by  the 
firm  conviction  that  "all  men  •  •  • 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  RiRhts.  that  among 
these  are  Life.  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness."  To  partition  the  world 
Into  "spheres  of  influence"  would  be  a 
denial  of  such  rights  to  others.  That 
competition,  which  is  the  life  of  trade  is 
the  privilere  of  all  to  enjoy. 

Ne\er  before  has  such  a  sweeping  pro- 
pMDsal  been  made.  There  was  no  such 
tr»aty  made  when  but  a  few  years  eko 
American  inclu>try  e.xpressed  serious 
-concern  over  its  lack  of  control  of  avail- 
able rubber  and  tin.  larK'cly  controlled 
by  Bnli.sh  interests.  Lc-t  it.  then,  not 
seriously  be  considered  now  or  in  the 
future.  May  it  never  be  said  that  an 
American  airplane,  product  of  American 
Inventive  genius,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  fly  to  a  destination  wilhng  to  receive  it. 

In  peace,  a.s  in  war.  let  the  victory  go 
to  him  who  "t;ets  theie  Hrbtest  with  the 
Diostest."  American  aviation  is  unafraid 
In  war  and  it  is  unafraid  in  peace. 


Anniversary  of  the  Evacuation  of  Boston 
and  St.  Patrick's  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Thursdau.  March  18.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
prunted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  speech  I  made  at  the 
Ci>remonies  held  at  Dorchester  Heights. 
South  Boston.  Mass..  on  March  17,  1943. 
in  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fi.xty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  British  from  Boston,  com- 
memorated annually  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day: 

Fellow  Americans,  it  H  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  be  invited  to  speak  on 
tiiLs  hallowed  ground  from  which  George 
Washington  and  hia  patri<nic  army  of  vol- 
unteers forcru  the  Bntiih  to  evacuate  the 
City  of  Bi.'jfcn  167  ye.irs  »go.  This  was  the 
flr«t  great  British  defeat.  It  wnn  the  begin- 
niiiic  of  the  e'ltabliKhment  cf  America  a«  • 
Iree  and  independent  Nation. 

We  are  now  eti(;ai(<'d  In  another  war  to 
gn.ifafjtre  tiie  liberties  and  irt-fdnm  we  won 
lli   the  fUvulutloi.ary   War.     Event*  th«t  oc« 


cun-ed  at  Concord.  Lexington.  Bunker  H:1I. 
and  Dorchester  Heights  were  the  foundation- 
stones  of  American  hberty  .The  very  mem- 
ories of  such  men  as  Oti*.  Quincy  and  Han- 
cock, Samuel  ar.d  John  Ad:im.s,  Paul  Revere. 
Prescott  and  Warren,  and  all  the  plorlcus 
company  of  Ma.seachuselts  patilots  will  live 
forever  and  animate  oncoming  generations 
of  Americans  to  preserve  those  liberties 
handed  down  by  them  to  a  free  people 

Our  country  will  survive  Just  so  long  as 
we  stand  steadfast  for  those  principles  of 
freedom  and  constitutional  government  as 
a  monument  to  the  patriotism  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

My  direct  ancestors  on  my  father's  side  of 
the  Fish  family  landed  In  Massachusetts 
over  300  years  ago,  and  m  1637  founded  Sand- 
wich, the  flrt  town  on  Cape  Cod  My  mother 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  Rev  Thomas 
Hooier  who  founded  Hartford,  and  my  wife 
Is  a  direct  descendant  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Chapln  who  founded  Springfield.  Mass  I 
spent  10  years  of  my  early  life  In  schools 
and  colleges  In  Massachusetts,  and  am.  there- 
fore, not  an  entire  stranger  to  Its  traditions 
and  historical   background 

I  am  glad  to  concede  everything  that  h.-iS 
been  written  by  the  eminent  historians  about 
the  glorious  contributions  of  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  In  the  Revolutionary  War.  pro- 
vided that  it  Ls  l.kewise  admitted  that  New 
York  al^o  participated  in  and  did  her  share 
toward  winning  that  war  There  Is  no  use  de- 
bating whether  Faneuil  Hall  at  Boston.  Inde- 
pendence Hall  at  Philadelphia,  or  Washing- 
ton's he.idquarter^  at  Newburgh  had  the  bc^t 
claim  to  being  the  cradle  of  the  Republic. 
All  three  played  Important  parts  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

Massachusetts  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
heroism  of  her  sens  and  the  wisdom  of  her 
revolutionary  ancestors.  We  need  hundreds 
cf  Paul  Reveres  today  to  go  forth  throughout 
the  Nation  and  arouse  the  American  people 
aga;iist  the  activities  of  radical  groups  who 
seek  to  destroy  cur  free  institutions  and  erect 
a  ^;overnment  bashed  on  foreign  ideologies  and 
dictatorship.  There  can  be  no  compromi>e 
between  Americanism  and  communism,  or  Its 
twin  sisters  of  the  right — narl-lsm  and  facc- 
l.m  There  Is  more  to  tear,  now  that  we  have 
surrounded  the  Nazis  ;ind  Japs,  from  our 
enemies  from  within. 

False  foreign  ideologies  have  sprung  up  in 
our  country  that  serlou.'-ly  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment, religion,  and  way  of  life  St  Patrick 
drove  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland;  I  wish  we 
could  proouce  another  St.  Patrick  to  run  the 
snakes,  or  modern  termite.s,  who  are  gnawing 
at  the  foundations  of  the  Republic,  out  of 
America.  I  am  In  favor  of  the  deportation, 
now.  and  after  the  war.  of  all  alien  Nazi. 
Fascist,  or  Coinmuni.'-t  agitators,  and  giving 
their  jobs  to  loyal  American  citizen? 

Americans  of  Iri.sh  blood  played  an  im- 
portant part  In  winning;  the  Revolutionary 
War;  Commodore  John  Barry,  father  of  our 
tnlaiit  Navy  which  served  with  such  gallantry 
against  the  miKht  of  the  Brltl.sh  Fleet:  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  who  w.ts  killed  leading  his 
men  at  Quebec;  General  Sullivan,  who  con- 
quered the  I:cquois  and  frerd  we.stern  New 
York:  and  Gtiural  Knox,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Irish  Ch.iritahle  Society,  who  brought 
the  cuns  in  midwinter  from  Fort  Tlconden  ga 
In  New  York  to  place  on  Djrchester  Heights. 
The  troops  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  were 
largely  of  Irl.'-h  stock  a:.d  won  victory  after 
Victory  wherever  the  flighting  wa.s  harde.>;t 

In  peace  or  war  Americans  cf  Irish  or  gin 
have  been  loyal,  patriotic  citizens  They  are 
lndu»trlou«.  ha.'d-workaig  Americans  in  time 
of  peace  and  courageous  hard-flghtlrg 
soldiers  in  time  of  war  In  every  walk  of 
life  men  of  Irish  blood  are  pr(,mlnent  In 
America,  not  only  as  soldiers  but  as  atates- 
m«Ti    lawyers    and  in  hunineaa 

We  are  now  engageu  In  a  great  war  which 
calls  for  all-out  rflort,  service,  and  %ucriUrt 
in  order  to  win  the  war  at  the  earJiett  po*tibl«    i 


moment  and  with  the  least  casualties.  The 
Congress,  representing  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Is  In  favor  of  all  necessary  war 
measures  regardless  of  party  affiliations  No 
P*resident  has  ever  had  such  complete  sip- 
port  from  the  opp^v-ltion  party  as  has  been 
given  by  the  mnu  rity  Membcr.s  cf  Congress 
since  war  was  declared 

That  does  not  mean  that  all  American 
pecple  should  not  express  their  views  rpenly 
on  both  domestic  and  International  Issues,  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  peace  teriiis 
afterward. 

Whispered  critlcl.sm  of  the  administration 
Is  net  desirable.  We  still  live  in  a  free  coun- 
try and  have  a  constitutional  right  to  free 
speech  and  free  Inquiry  We  have  a  funda- 
mental rltht  to  openly  criticize  the  usurpa- 
tion cf  legislative  functions  by  the  bureau- 
cratic agencies  honeycombed  with  "bureau- 
quacks."  "lame  ducks."  and  "fellow  travelers." 
and  by  personal  edicts  issued  in  defiance  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Constitution  We  have 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  prevent  by  every  means 
in  our  power  the  march  to  collectivism, 
socialism,  communism,  and  totalitarianism 

We  also  have  a  right  to  ask.  What  are  our 
own  war  and  peace  alm5.  and  those  of  our 
allies,  the  British  Empire  and  Soviet  Russia? 

I  admire  the  British  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ments because  th-^y  always  put  their  own  In- 
terests first  The  Brltl.>,h  Prime  Minister  put« 
the  British  Empire  nrst.  and  Stalin  places  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  uppermost.  How- 
ever, in  America  we  have  Anglophiles  and 
Communists  who  insist  on  putting  the  in- 
terests of  foreign  nations  ahead  of  our  own. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  place  the  inter- 
ests of  America  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
That  Is  the  only  yardstick  I  know— what  is 
best  for  America  and  the  American  people 

I  do  not  believe  in  secret  diplomacy  or 
sneaking  in  the  back  door  at  the  peace  con- 
ference and  belr.g  called  Uncle  Shyl.ck  I 
am  In  favor  of  openly  asking  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, as  part  of  reciprocal  lend-lease,  for 
outright  possession  of  all  the  islands  from 
Bermuda  to  South  America  for  u.^  as  strategic 
air  and  naval  bases  for  our  own  national  de- 
fense The.«e  Islands  are  of  no  real  value  or  ot 
military  or  naval  importance  to  Great  Britain, 
but  they  are  es-sentlal  to  our  security  and  pro- 
tection. We  do  not  expect  to  get  b.tck  any 
money  under  the  lend-lease  after  the  war, 
but  we  should  expect  to  obtain  these  bases 
permanently.  We  are  not  a  99-year  country, 
but  are  only  in  the  morning  of" our  gk^rious 
dertmy.  If  we  w\,u:d  look  alter  cur  own  In- 
t.-re.Tts  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  Soviet 
Russia  protect  theirs. 

We  ha\e  already  learned  one  lesson  from 
this  war  as  the  result  of  the  victories  at 
M;dw.^y  and  the  Bismarck  Sea— that  lai  d- 
based  airplanes  can  destroy  enemv  Heets  be- 
fore they  can  land  troops.  It  must  be  rip- 
parent  to  all  fair  .ninded  people  that  these 
forcign-owncd  Islands  off  our  eastern  coast 
are  necessary  for  our  own  safety  and  protec- 
tion. 

I  offer  the  following  three-point  program 
to  expedite  winning  the  war: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  supreme  war  council 
compo-ed  of  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  Soviet  Russia,  and  China,  with  ecu.il 
rights  for  all. 

2.  The  immediate  extension  cf  more  aid 
to  China,  particularly  airplanes. 

I  b'j'Ileve  thou5ands  of  airplanes  could  be 
f5own  by  Chinese  pilots  from  Alaska  to 
Siberia  and  thence  to  China.  We  have  given 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars' 
worth  of  war  supplies  to  Soviet  Ru.ssla  under 
lend-lease  aid.  I  think  we  iiave  a  right  to 
«"k  permission  to  fly  these  planes  acroaa 
Sibrria  to  China 

If  the  Chinese  hcd  2  000  planes,  or  one- 
third  of  our  prr^luctlon  for  one  mrinth.  they 
could  ch-inge  fr'  m  Xh-  defensive  to  the 
ofTenaire   and    b-jmb   Jifnn 

3  GenerBl  MiCArJiur  should  be  placed  lo 
supreme  cotriuntna  of  all  <  :  <  ur  iirnud 
force*  in  the  far  PactOc,  and  i^ivrn  full  au* 
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tbodty    and    power    to    ooneentrate    on    a 
major  offensive  to  carry  the  war  to  Japan. 

Up  to  now  we  have  been  flgbtlng  on  Jimgle 
Islands  on  tbr  fringe  at  tbe  Japanese  Empire. 
8.000  miles  from  Tokyo.  At  the  preeent  rate 
of  island-hoppir^.  the  war  may  go  on  tor 
years. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  mobilization  and  con- 
fcrlptlon  of  American  women,  except  in  the 
extreme  caae  of  actual  danger  of  invasion. 
of  which  there  la  none  at  the  present  time. 
I  see  no  reason  or  need  of  following  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Nazis  or  Communists  In  regi- 
menUng  the  daily  lives  of  Americfin  women. 

I  do  not  know  the  war  or  peace  alms  of 
the  British  or  Russians,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
a  fifth  partiUon  of  Poland  The  origin  of 
World  War  No  2  was  to  stop  Naal  aggression 
on  Poland,  and  to  guarantee  her  territorial 
Integrity;  what  a  tragedy  it  would  be  If  a  part 
of  Poland  is  surrendered  to  Communist  ag- 
gression after  the  war 

I  have  always  believed  in  International  co- 
operation for  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 
Oui  common  objective  Is  to  win  the  war  and 
to  win  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  afterwards. 
This  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vam  and 
the  lives  of  our  sons  sacrificed  in  vain  if  we 
do  not  lay  the  fotmdatlons  for  a  Just  peace 
that  will  endure  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 

If  1  have  incurred  tbe  enmity  of  the  Com- 
mtmists  or  those  who  maintain  foreign  ideol- 
ogies in  this  country,  I  cou.d  ask  for  no  bet- 
ter testimonlHl  of  my  love  for  American  In- 
siltuticns.  If  they  were  to  speak  weU  of  me. 
I  should  be  compelled  to  exclaim  like  one  cf 
old;  "What  bad  thing  have  1  done,  that  such 
men  praise  me?"  If  I  had  my  w.,y.  I  would 
provide  fiee  transportation  for  all  alien 
Nazis.  Fascists,  and  Communists  to  return 
to  their  native  lands,  and  remain  there  and 
not  plague  us  with  their  attacks  upon  our 
free  in«-titutions  and  our  representative  and 
constitutional  form  of  government. 


Addresj  bj  Senator  Walsh  at  Banquet  of 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or    WYOMING 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  9>,  1943 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
.-senior  Senator  from  Mas.sachu.'^etts  I  Mr. 
Walsh],  whose  long  and  honorable  p'db- 
lic  career  ha.s  reflected  great  honor  upon 
Americans  of  Iriih  descent,  delivered  a 
notable  address  on  Wednesday  evening 
last  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  here  in  Washington. 
The  addres.'=;  .should  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  t)cing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  many  of  us.  who  have  seen  other  days, 
there  is  a  tinge  of  regret  In  connection  witii 
prisent-day  celebrationo  of  "The  day  we 
celebrate "  One  who  has  witnessed,  as  I 
have,  these  celebrations  during  the  years 
when  the  parllctpants  were  the  first  and  sec- 
ond gencratioKfl  of  Irlsh-Americans.  notes 
the  ab««r)ce  of  the  deep  cmotlont  that  were 
irttinttit  in  lbo«e  earlier  annlvrrnarles  The 
celebra'ions  u.  which  I  rrirr  wrrw  char- 
acterized   by    oulbtir»»»    of    rral    Irifch    *'tj- 


thuslasm  and  were  the  annual  oecaaloo  for 
put>Ucly  recalling  not  only  one'a  pride  In  the 
race  and  Its  accompllshinents,  but  the  per- 
sonal link  of  attachment  to  azxl  personal 
memorlea  of  the  old  land  that  paasiiig  time 
has  conslderahly  weakened. 

I  can  readily  recall  the  days  of  my  youth 
when  pracUcaUy  every  city  or  town  In  New 
England  as  well  as  elsewhere  had  Its  reli- 
gious services.  Its  parade  and  Its  musical  and 
oratorical  exercises  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  I 
witnessed,  year  after  year,  halls  crowded  to 
the  doors  with  men  and  women  of  the  first 
generation  of  Irish  Immigrants  and  their 
children,  deeply  moved  as  they  listened  tn 
rapture  to  the  music  of  their  fatherland  and 
as  they  heard  retold  the  struggle  of  the  race 
through  the  Jong,  dreary  winters  while 
watching  and  praying  for  the  springtime  that 
never  came.  I  have  seen  vast  audiences 
moved  to  tears  as  they  recalled  tbe  sufferings, 
hardships,  trials,  and  tribulations  of  the  race. 
St  Putrick's  Day  awakened  not  only  their 
racial  pride,  but  also  aroused  a  real  sense  of 
loneliness.  There  Is  no  grief  so  poignant, 
that  crushes  the  human  heart  like  Jone- 
someness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  grim  and 
harrowing  pains  to  bear — the  long,  lonely 
vigils  of  mothers,  wives,  and  loved  ones  for 
those  who  are  absent  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try It  Is  being  borne  In  silence  and  with 
patriotic  resignation  in  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

I  will  not  attempt  tonight  to  unfold  the 
long  historic  story  that  has  made  this  day 
60  dear  to  the  IrlFh  people  It  has  been  said 
that  the  history  of  Ireland  is  a  drama  of  7 
acts;  every  act  a  century  and  every  scene  a 
tragedy.  We  would  like  to  forget  it— the 
story  of  woe.  want,  poverty,  and  enslavement. 
If  the  world  would  understand  the  progress 
of  the  race,  the  qualities  that  have  made  the 
men  and  women  of  Irish  blood  what  they 
are  and  what  their  contribution  to  human 
welfare  has  been,  the  past  could  not  be  obllt- 
eratfd.  It  Is  the  qualities  that  have  been 
molded  and  fashioned  through  tears,  sweat 
and  bkx)d,  famine  and  privation  that  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  sturdy  character 
of  the  race.  That  the  race  survived  is  one 
of  the  miracles  of  the  ages  The  fact  thnt  In 
spite  of  suppressions,  her  exiled  children  have 
reached  commanding  positions  throughout 
the  world  today,  is  indicative  of  the  courage 
and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  race  and 
lus  capacity  to  suffer  and  feacr;flce  for  spiritual 
and  democratic  IdealP. 

Therefore,  on  this,  th?  di.y  we  celebrate, 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  won  for  u?  the  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  and  soul,  that  have  made  our  existence 
and  our  position  of  Influence  in  the  world 
poRfiihIc— the  Saints,  the  scholars,  the  impov- 
erl.-hed  men  and  women,  who.  while  cndtiring 
flirted  illlterscy,  were  denied  the  opportunity 
to  worship  God.  to  possess  a  heme  and  to 
breathe  the  inalienable  rights  of  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'" 

Tonight.  In  particular.  I  want  to  recall 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  Irish  exiles  who  came 
to  America  in  such  large  numbers  during 
the  famine  days  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  Between  1848  and  1862.  250.000 
Irish  families  were  evicted,  and  between 
these  years  750.000  were  killed  with  famine, 
and  1.250,000  Irish  souls  were  sent,  exiles, 
from  their  native  land. 

How  shall  I  describe  those  exiles? 

"He  was  bom  in  a  land  which  no  longer  was 
his. 
He    toiled    for   a    landlord    whose    face    he 

never  saw, 
lu  the  midst  of  plenty,  his  children  ate  the 
bread  of  poverty." 

Hearing  of  a  land  •cror.n  the  sea  where 
they  and  their  children  might  find  an  op- 
p<jr«unlty  to  Uve  In  freedom,  thither  th*Tr 
eume  bearing  within  their  tareaKt'>  "the  derp. 
unutterable  woe"  which  no^te  save  rxllee 
feel. 


Irlatk-Amerlcans  have  many  reaaooa  to  lore 
America.  We  should  love  her  not  merely 
because  she  has  been  •  beacor  light  of  hope 
and  opportunity  to  mankind  everjrwhere, 
but  eapeclally  because  afae  gave  welcome  and 
inntunerable  opporttmiUes  to  our  emigrant 
ancestors  when  there  was  nothing  for  them 
to  Uve  f<w  in  the  land  of  their  birth  except 
starvation  and  death.  What  did  they  bring 
with  them  to  America— >John  Boyle  0'B*Uly 
has  given  the  answer: 

"No  treason  we  bring  from  Erin— nor  bring 
we  shame  nor  guilt! 
The  sword  we  hold  may  be  broken,  but  we 

have  not  dropped  the  hilt! 
But  the  hearts  we  bring   for  freedom   are 
washed  In  the  surfre  of  tears. 
And  we  claim  our  right  by  a  people's  light 
outliving  a  thousand  years. 

"Oh,  willii^  hands  to  toll; 
Strong  natures  tuned  to  the  harvest  song 

and  txDund  to  tlie  kindly  soil; 
Bold  pioneers  tor  the  wilderness,  defenders 

in  the  field— 
The  sons  of  a  race  of  soldier^  who  never 

learned  to  yield." 

Into  tbe  lowliest  and  humblest  walks  of 
life  they  entered.  Their  heartBtrlngs  throb- 
bing with  the  grief  of  a  sensitive  race,  they 
tolled  unceasingly,  established  homes,  built 
churches,  and  made  tremendous  sacrifices  to 
give  their  children  the  education — civic  and 
religious— denied  themselves.  Well  they 
knew  that  no  race  could  exert  an  influence 
in  contributing  to  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  the  human  family  unless  they  produced, 
trained,  educated,  courageous  men  and 
women  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  those 
rights  and  privileges  that  America  generously 
pave  them  and  which  were  denied  mankind 
in  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  world.  In 
one  generation  these  exiled  emigrants  sent 
into  the  professions,  into  the  schoolrooms, 
into  the  commercial,  public,  and  religious  life 
oi  America  their  sons  and  daughters,  who 
from  that  day  to  this  have  made,  and  are 
continuing  to  make,  a  strong,  powerful,  and 
patriotic  contribution  to  American  life  Tlie 
bones  of  the  children  of  these  exiles  are  on 
every  battlefield  of  the  Republic;  their  names 
are  written  Into  its  history  with  their  sweat 
and  their  blood:  their  loyalty  and  their  honor 
are  incontestable. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  Irish  exiled  women? 
The  contribution"  by  the  women  ol  the  Irish 
r.tce  Is  one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  In  Irish 
history.  I  have  seen  In  my  own  day  thou- 
sands of  Irish-American  youth,  whose  higher 
education  has  been  made  po.«:«iblc  only  by  the 
toil  of  their  Irish  mothers  and  sisters  over  the 
machines  of  the  cotton  mills  of  New  England. 
The  bent  backs  and  gnarled  fingers  that  I 
have  witnessed  at  the  mill  gates  of  New  Eng- 
land are  silent  teetlmonlals  of  the  undying 
devotion  of  the  Irish  women  to  their  homea 
and  their  loved  ones.  Yes;  it  was  largely  the 
contribution  made  by  the  Irish  exiled  mothers 
throughout  every  section  of  America  that 
opened  the  way.  made  the  opportunity,  and 
gave  the  inspiration  by  which  their  sons  and 
dsuehters  have  since  risen  from  poverty  and 
misery  to  a  position  so  commanding  that  't 
would  seem  almost  Inconceivable  Fitting  it 
Is  that  on  this,  the  day  we  celebrate,  we  pay 
a  loving  tribute  to  those  who  were  the  pio- 
neers in  opening  up  the  trails  that  have  led 
to  our  present  position  in  American  life. 

There  are  two  priceless  heritages  that  our 
ancestors  brought  to  America  in  thel  ennpty 
hands  which  we  must  cherish  and  preserve  at 
any  cost.  We  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  In- 
heritance of  our  forbears  unlesf  we  expand 
and  improve  what  has  been  bequeathed  to 
u»  The  first  Is  the  gift  of  religion  Thla 
w;ui  their  first  consolation;  theti  suengtto 
and  their  discipline  In  every  aventie  of 
their  life,  their  labr/r«.  their  hopes,  their  du- 
ties, a  ad  their  enjoyroenu,  their  religkio  en- 
r'MTiiKt^  and  c^Mts'-led  th'-m  When  all  eUe 
WM  lost,  the  Irish  ciuf>»  to  »f>d  preeerv«4 
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their  reverence  for  and  their  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Their  gifts  to  us  and  to  the 
New  World  were  spiritual  rather  than  mate- 
rial. The  Irish  people  are  a  deeply  religious 
people,  not  only  the  Irish  Catholic,  but  the 
Irish  Presbyt«>rian  and  the  Irith  Episcopalian. 

Next  to  their  love  of  and  explicit  trust  In 
the  Supreme  Being  was  their  unyielding  de- 
votion to  freedom,  their  un.shaken  confidence 
In  democratic  In.stitu'.lons  and  their  hatred 
Of  the  cla.<tf.  caste,  and  often  tyrannical  aris- 
tocratic governments  of  the  Old  World.  They 
developed  a  hatred  for  tyranny  that  jwr- 
meated  every   fiber  of  their  being 

Tliere  never  has  been  a  blow  struck  In  the 
cause  of  liberty  or  In  behalf  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world  that  was  not  strength- 
ened by  Irish  valor  ai.d  sacrifice  A  people 
who  have  furnu-hed  so  many  defenders  of 
faith.  Justice,  and  liberty  can  never  coun- 
tenance lntol?rance  or  persecution. 

To  anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  Ire- 
hind,  U  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
caution  with  which  the  peo]T<e  of  Irish  blood 
apprunch  the  con.sUieratlon  of  any  world- 
wide proposals  that  would  maintain  the 
status  quo  or  the  terrlti)rial  domination  of 
subject  peoples  by  the  u.<^e  of  force. 

The  Inalienable  rights  that  our  American 
founders  proclaimed  in  -the  Declaration  of 
Independence  have  no  more  devoted  or  loyal 
supporters  than  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Irish  race  1  heir  di>ep  .«=ense  of  national  Jus- 
tice has  led  tl;cm  to  cherish  the  Institutions 
of  this  Republic  not  one  lota  less  than  their 
religious  sanctuaries. 

Let  us  preserve  in  this  land  of  material 
plenty  these  two  precious  heritages,  these 
two  most  consoling  and  beneflclent  influences 
In  the  progress  of  mankind — religion  and 
freedom.  To  the  pre.servailon  and  defense 
Of  the.'^e.  we  pledge  'our  fortunes  and  our 
lives  and  otir  sacrtd  honor"  on  this,  the  day 
we  celebrate. 


A    Free    Austria 
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HON.  V/ILLIAM  LANGER 

OF    NoaXH    D\KOT.\ 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  {legislative  day  of 
Tuc:>day.  March  5),  19U 

Mr.  L.ANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoii.s  consent  M  have  printed  in 
llie  Appendix  of  ihe  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Diplomat  Plotel 
in  New  Yoric  City  on  Marcli  10.  la.st. 

There  beinjz  no  objection,  ihe  addre.s.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 

My  dear  Austrian  friends,  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude  I  accept  the  invitation  to 
apeak  to  yuu  on  this  day  of  mourning  re- 
membrance which  Is  at  the  same  time  a  day 
of  bru;htest  hope  for  victory  and  liberation. 
I  am  speaking  to  you  not  only  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate,  but  as  an 
American  of  Austrian  descent  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends  In 
the  American  Congies.s  who  have  deep  sym- 
pathy for  this  brave  little  country 

F'.rst.  let  me  tell  you  how  we  Americans 
felt  and  (eel  about  that  dark  and  cruel  event 
5  years  ago.  whose  fifth  anniversary  we  are 
commemora'ing  today  On  that  unhappy 
March  11.  !938.  vast  columns  of  the  German 
panzerwatTe  began  to  rumble  into  Austria 
It  was  that  very  day  that  the  second  World 
War  started. 


Four  years  of  bravest  resistance — no  other 
ETuropean  country  has  stood  that  pressure 
for  such  a  long  time — had  come  to  an  end. 
The  4  years  of  terror  inspired  by  Hitler's 
fTfth  column  still  could  not  conquer  Aus- 
tria's 6,000,000  people.  So  Hitlers  60.000.000 
Reich  marched  Into  Austria,  after  the  ap- 
peasers  had  given  them  the  green  light. 

What  a  dark  moment  for  Europe's  history! 
What  a  terrible  price  the  world  had  to  pay 
for  it! 

This  was  not  merely  a  military  conquest. 
Like  a  hungry  spider  the  Third  Reich  began 
to  sap  the  blood  and  wealth  of  that  small, 
rich  country.  Goebbels'  propaganda  agency 
tried  to  tell  the  world  that  Austria  had  no 
economic  resources,  but  the  rich  booty  they 
cairled  away  Is  proof  of  what  the  Nazis 
found  there 

Ymu  niiy  wfll  ask  what  remained  of  old 
Austria  after  a  few  weeks.  Very  little.  In- 
deed. In  a  few  days  there  were  no  shoes 
or  linen,  clothes  or  silk,  furs  or  soap  any 
more.  The  gigantic,  systematic  plundering 
of  tlie  country  was  under  way  With  tears 
In  their  eyes  and  helpless  rage  In  their 
^earts  the  Anstrians  watched  the  millions 
In  gold  from  the  Austrian  State  Bank  and 
historic  and  li: valuable  art  treasures  of  the 
Viennese  museums  carried  away  to  Berlin 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  military  oc- 
cupation, the  wild  terror  started.  With  the 
Oerman  panzervvatTe  came  Iliinmler's  storm- 
troopers  to  do  their  bloody  work 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March  1938  that 
the  so-called  Austrian  action  began.  Within 
6  months,  more  than  24.000  men  were  sent 
to  the  concentration  camps.  Penitentiaries 
and  police  jails  became  crowded  with  80,000 
men  and   17.000  women  prisoners. 

Discontent  i;rew  apace  By  the  month  of 
May  a  diversion  of  hatreds  was  imperative 
and  6.000  Viennese  Jews  were  sent  to  con- 
centration camps. 

In  November  1938  the  secret  police  Issued 
orders  to  start  the  spontancrAis  persecution 
of  the  Jews  In  Vienna  alone  3i»0  Jews  were 
killed  and  60.000  Jailed.  Some  18  000  of  the 
lattci  wore  sent  to  the  camps  ui  Biichen- 
walde.  Dachau,  and  Oranienburg.  In  the 
next  few  days.  1  5'X)  Jews  died  as  a  result  of 
maltr.^atments.  Jewish  stores  were  awarded 
to  the  dlSKruntled  Nazis  The  worst  thief 
Wius  tne  secret  police  who  systematically 
phindered  homes  under  the  guise  of  search- 
ing. 

In  the  first  year  of  Hitler's  rule  some  13.000 
Austrlans  were  killed,  some  4  000  of  these 
perished  In  camps  during  the  first  week  fol- 
lowing the  Nazi  Invasion.  More  than  2.000 
were  shot. 

Hitler  knew  what  the  real  feeling  of  the 
Austrlans  was  toward  him  Hitler  especially 
hated  Austria  because  she  had  sized  him  up 
ana  refused  to  submit  to  this  paperhanger 

Even  the  name  of  Austria  was  extinguished, 
but  he  succeeded  In  this  only  In  official  docu- 
ments More  than  ever  Austrlans  took  pride 
iM  calling  themselves  by  that  name  and  not 
by  the  official  designation  "Oftmark."  which 
means  Ea^'tern  Marches. 

Hitler  feared  even  the  power  of  historic 
names.  The  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria have  bren  changed  to  Upper  ami  Lower 
Danube  Only  Vienna's  name  has  not  l)een 
altered,  for  lack  of  Nazi  courage 

It  took  the  Nazis  only  a  few  weeks  to  drive 
terror  into  Austrian  hearts  But  the  people 
were  so  aroused  that  even  the  secret  police 
felt  their  hatred  Prussian  nazl-i5m  lost  no 
time  111  c<'p:ng  with  this  problem  Organiza- 
tion has  always  been  the  strongest  side.  It 
promptly  ordered  the  exrhan»;e  of  population. 

Tens  of  thou-ands  of  Viennese  officials  were 
transferred  to  Prussia  In  the  spring  of  1938, 
to  be  replaced  by  Prussians  The  police  were 
the  first  to  go,  followed  by  the  postal  service, 
railway  employees,  the  ministries  and  finally 
the  Army.  No  fewer  than  2  000.000  Austrlans 
were   thus   to   be  cleared  away   accoiding   to 


Hitler's  plans.     Only  the  war  prevented  th» 
execution  of  this  scheme. 

The  general  discontent  had  now  risen  to 
such  a  pitch  that  Hitler  set  out  to  extermi- 
nate political  opposition  In  Austria. 

After  Austria's  fall.  Europe  crumbled  fast. 

Czechoslovakia    was   outflanked    and    doomed 

to  be  conquered.    Germany  got  a  perfect  base 

for  the  march  Into  Poland.     Italy  became  the 

neighbor  of  Hitler's  military  machine  and   In 

southern    Austria    the    German    panzerwafTe 

threatened     the     Balkans        Hungary  s     vast 

plains  stood  open  to  Hitlers  army  and  within 

a   few    weeks   Hitlers    might    extended    from 

I    western  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea. 

j        The  war  started.  Hitler  conquered   Europe 

I    and  while  the  United  Nations  fought  for  their 

I    very  lives,  Japan  decided  this  was  the  right 

time  to  attack     So  we  have  Pearl  H^irbor 

America  has  taken  up  tne  cau.se  of  Austria. 
The  American  people  have  always  appreciated 
the  Au.^trlan  culture  and  know  that  not  only 
Austrian  art  and  science  have  Influenced  our 
way  of  life,  but  that  many  tiicusands  of  Aus- 
trlans as  pioneers  in  south  and  west  of  this 
continent  have  helped  build  our  great  Nation. 

Not  only  as  a  United  States  Senator,  but 
also  as  a  former  Governor  of  North  Dakota, 
I  have  seen  what  our  Austrian  settlers  h.ive 
done  for  this  country.  As  a  man  of  Austrian 
descent,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  my 
State  as  Governor  at  the  same  time  that 
Governor  Koehler,  of  Wisconsin,  also  of  Aus- 
trian descent,  was  serving  there  In  all  places 
where  the  Austrl.ins  have  settled  in  our  coun- 
try they  have  become  real  Americans,  real 
American  patriots,  without  forgetting  their 
homeland. 

So  convinced  were  tlie  American  people  of 
the  faithfulness  of  the  Au'^trians  that  a  few 
weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor  ail  mistrust  wa<j 
swept  When  the  United  Stales  Government 
declared  Austrian  ncncltizens  as  friendly 
aliens 

On  July  27.  1912.  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Cordell  Hull,  declared  that  our  Government 
has  never  recognized  the  mlhtary  occupation 
of  Au.'strla  by  the  Third  Reich.  \n  this 
policy  our  entire  Nation  has  concurred 

Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Austrlans  under 
Hitlers  yoke  are  fighting  a  hard  and  deadly 
fight  against  the  oppressors  Just  as  the 
Nctherlanders,  the  Norwegians,  and  the  Poles 
are  restbting.  Obviously  the  German  propa- 
ganda machine  tries  to  suppress  all  such 
news,  yet  the  Austrian  underground  move- 
ment grew  so  rapidly  that  -Ithough  the  Ger- 
man pre.ss  and  radio  published  warning  after 
warning  and  there  was  execution  after  execu- 
tion. tJie  news  of  the  Austrian  resistance 
ccntlnued  to  occupy  more  and  more  space 
In  the  International  press. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  whole  Austrian 
nation  is  united  against  Hitler.  Farmers 
and  laborers,  and  even  the  middle  classes 
are  imltcd  in  this  fight 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  tliere  are  no 
party  differences  anywhere  In  the  country 
between  Switzerland  and  Hungary  The 
farmer  In  Tyrol  and  the  workman  In  Vienna 
have  only  one  goal— to  rid  the  C(  untry  of 
the  brown  plague  When  the  Nazi  control 
of  Austria  breaks  down  there  will  begin  one 
of  the  bloodiest  revolutions  in  all  of  history. 

The  fact  that  during  ."i  years  of  the  crudest 
terror.  Hitler  has  net  been  able  to  break  the 
Austrian  resistance  Is  causing  the  Nazis  very 
grave  concern  right  now.  The  war  In  the 
east  and  the  expected  Invasion  of  Europe 
will  make  Austria  a  focal  point  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  war. 

The  Third  Reich  took  over  the  rich  raw- 
material  resources  of  Austria,  her  big  indus- 
tries, and  the  cxcrllent  railway  transjxjrtatlcii 
system.  Today  all  troop  trains  to  the  south 
Russian  front  and  to  the  Balkans,  all  the 
focdstufT  from  eastern  Europe,  and  the  oil 
from  Rumania  must  pass  through  Austria. 

Austria's  Industry  Is  vital  to  the  German 
military  machine  because  the  production  lu 
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western  Germany  is  greatly  reduced  by  the 
bombing  of  the  American  and  British  air 
forces. 

We  Americans  know  how  much  the  Aus- 
trian resistance  and  the  Austilan  sabotage 
program  contributes  to  our  own  war  effort. 
We  also  understand  what  the  stiff  Austrian 
resistance  means  in  the  saving  of  American 
lives.  We  Americans  feel  that  we  must  help 
the  Aufrtrians  In  their  fight  by  letting  tbem 
know  that  we  are  fighting  for  their  uncon- 
ditional liberation. 

In  November  last  year  the  United  States 
Government  t<-ok  the  first  6t*p  in  that  di- 
rection Our  War  Department  created  an 
Austrian  Battalion  within  the  United  States 
Army  Tins  news  has  been  accepted  Jubi- 
lantly by  all  good  AusUlans  and  Americana 
in  this  country 

Austrians  loitunate  enough  to  escape  Hit- 
ler's henchmen  are  glad  to  have  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  volunteer  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
our  American  soldiers  The  Ausuian  bat- 
talion Is  a  fii:hting  symbol  of  Austria's  will 
to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  smash  Hitler. 
News  of  this  Au:?trlan  fighting  force  is  spread- 
ing over  Europe  and  has  seeped  into  Austria, 
causing  Hitkr  increasing  concern. 

We  know  that  from  the  day  the  creation 
of  the  Austrian  Battalion  became  kncwu  in 
Austria,  a  new  hope  arose  there  and  the  light- 
ing spirit  of  the  Austrlans  rose  to  the  liighest 
pitch  Frum  that  very  day  the  news  of  sabo- 
tage and  executions  has  continually  in- 
creased 

Not  only  shall  the  souls  of  the  slaughtered 
people  of  Austria  haunt  Hitler  but  the  tpirit 
of  the  outraged  living  shall  unite  to  anni- 
hilate the  oppressor 

With  the  heip  of  God  we  shall  soon  see  a 
liberated    Austria.     StrenRthened    as    she    is 

through  the  political  and  spiritual  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  a 
greater,  a  stronger,  and  a  happier  Austria. 
Austria,   the  eternal   heart  of  Europe. 


Why  We  Mast  Bomb  Japan 
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HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF    TJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  Ueoif^latirc  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  9) .  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  a5.k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tlie  Record  an  article  entitled  "Why 
We  Must  Bomb  Japan,"  prepared  by  me 
o\cr  a  year  apo  and  published  in  the 
American  Magazine  for  April  1942. 

There  being  no  objeclion,  the  article 
va'>  ordei\'d  to  be  print(>d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHY    WF    MrST   DOMB    JAP.^N 

Our  war  In  the  Pacific  demands  a  hypoder- 
mic We  can't  win  11  by  defensive  methods. 
We  cant  win  it  by  conferences,  letter-writing, 
or  spc€ch-maklng.  We've  got  to  strike,  and 
strike  hard. 

When  I  say  "Let's  bomb  Japan."  I  say  it 
with  conviction  backed  by  a  35-year  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  and  Ite  people. 

J..pan  mu-'t  be  bi  aten  en  her  liomc  grounds. 
She  must  b<  hit.  and  hit  hard. 

I!  we  could  drcp  a  thousand  IxJmbs  tomor- 
row on  the  munition  factories  of  Tckyo  and 
Osaka,  we  would  save  the  lives  of  50.000 
American  soldiers  end  sailors  A  few  such 
bombings  would  paralyze  the  heart  of  lndU5- 
tiiiil  Japan,  and  the  heart  of  Japan  is  the 
place  we  must  attack. 


I  waa  a  24-3rear-old  college  graduate  when 
I  went  to  Japan  as  a  missicnary  In  1807.  I^y 
first  Job  was  to  learn  the  language  well 
enough  to  preach  and  teach.  My  course  of 
study  was  through  colloquial  contact  with 
real  people. 

In  those  days  Japan  was  as  free  to  the 
traveler  as  any  pait  of  the  United  States. 
Tliere  were  no  prohibited  areas.  As  I  be- 
came scmewbat  proficient  In  the  couversa- 
tlonal  vocabulary,  I  ventured  cut  entirely 
on  my  own.  among  the  common  pei,ple — fac- 
tory workers,  farmers,  artisans,  and  the  pro- 
fessional classes. 

They  were  all  friendly  and  helpful,  glad  to 
listen  to  my  missionary  message,  although 
not  all  of  them  were  sympathetic  with  its 
teachings 

My  period  of  residence  in  Japan  was  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  what  has  happened  In  the  last  dec- 
ade. The  motivating  force  behind  this  move- 
ment was  an  intensive  nationalistic  sentiment 
and  a  fauciful  determination  to  make  Japan 
the   greatest  country   in   the   world 

There  were  universal  education  and  uni- 
versal military  service.  These  two  objectives 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  Japan's  present  pre- 
paredness. They  have  been  carried  forward 
without  heslUtion  for  40  years,  unt'l  today 
Japan  haa  no  Illiterates  and  no  able-bodied 
men  who  are  not  trained  soldiers. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  American 
tendency  to  underestimate  the  Japanese,  to 
thUik  of  them  as  an  Inferior  race — Ignorant, 
superstltiotis,  and  semlclvUlzed.  How  many 
of  my  readers  know  that  Japan  has  more  elec- 
tric-light bulbs  per  capita  than  the  United 
States?  That  its  newspapers  surpass  ours  In 
circulation,  coverage,  and  intensity  of  read- 
ership? That  its  txx)k  stores  are  much  big- 
ger, busier,  and  more  numerous  than  ours? 
That  Its  average  citizen  has  more  schooling 
than  ours,  at  least  In  many  of  our  States? 
That  Its  people  are  tougher  and  more  prolific 
than  ours?  That  It  has  no  racial  problems, 
because  Ita  racial  unity  la  complete  and 
absolute? 

On  the  military  side,  I  don't  like  to  bear 
their  soldiers  rated  as  Inferior  troops  or  Infe- 
rior fighters.  Japanese  soldiers  are  tough  and 
capable,  and  their  leadership  is  excellent. 
One  of  the  Japanese  generals,  often  ridiculed 
by  our  news  broadcasters  because  of  his  ample 
girth.  Is  regarded  by  one  eminent  West  Point- 
er as  the  ablest  nUlltary  strategist  in  the 
world  today. 

Japanese  Armies  have  had  an  Intensive 
military  training  for  2  generations  under  the 
best  teachers  that  could  be  found  by  combing 
the  world.  They  are  well  equipped,  by  fac- 
tories that  have  been  producing  tested  mate- 
rials for  decades.  Moreover,  Japan  has  given 
its  Army  a  real  war  approximately  every  10 
years  since  1894,  The  major  part  of  Its  per- 
sonnel are  veterans  of  real  battlefields,  not 
textbook  soldiers. 

If  anybody  wants  to  know  hnw  clever  their 
stalT  work  Is.  let  him  take  a  look  at  what  they 
did  on  the  opening  day  of  the  war.  Nowhere 
In  history  has  any  nation  opened  a  war  In- 
stantaneously and  simultaneously  on  such  a 
va^t  stage,  extendhig  the  full  width  of  the 
Pacific,  from  Pearl  Harbor  and  Wake  Island 
to  the  peaks  and  headlands  of  the  Philippines, 
striking  at  the  same  moment  In  every  direc- 
tion with  impressive  force.  In  all  the  history 
of  traitorous  behavior,  this  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent effort.  And,  from  the  over-all  mili- 
tary standpoint.  It  must  be  marked  down  as 
highly  successful. 

Japan  l£  filled  with  hlf^h  confidence  about 
this  war.  The  only  thing  Japan  dreads  U 
this,  that  war  may  somehow  be  brought  to 
her  own  threshold  and  hearth-stone.  She 
knows  she  must  fight  at  great  distances  in 
order  to  keep  her  own  precioua  little  islands 
from  becoming  a  shambles. 

Her  navy,  like  England's.  Is  her  first  line  of 
defense,  and  if  it  comes  to  a  long  war,  it  is 
her  veiy  lii;eline,  for  only  through  ships  qau 
Japan  hold  her  empire  together.     If  we  can 


wipe  out  the  Japanese  Navy,  we  shall  have 
won  the  war.  But  that's  a  big  Job.  and  some 
people  think  an  Impossible  one 

So,  m  any  discussion  of  this  situation.  I 
always  comt)  back  to  my  overwhelming  belief 
that  the  qulcke»t  and  most  economical  way 
for  us  to  deal  with  Japan  Is  to  start  bombing 
her  industrial  centers — factories  and  ship- 
yards, arsenals  and  storehouses.  Japan*! 
greatest  weakness  is  that  these  are  concen- 
trated In  a  comparatively  small  area,  easily 
Identified  from  the  air. 

On  my  desk  In  the  Senate  omce  Building 
Is  a  map  of  Japan,  drawn  for  me  some  years 
ago  by  a  deft  Chinese  mapmaker  On  it  I 
have  marked  all  the  63  cities  and  towns  that 
I  know  personally,  and  I  have  surrounded  the 
munltlona  centers  of  the  Uland  with  a  red 
heart — the  heart  which  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
begin  to  pound  with  unrelenting  exploslvea. 
Japan's  Indurtrlal  cities  are  built  along  two 
great  roads  These  are  named  Hokkaido 
and  Tokaldo.  and  they  make  the  shape  of 
a  reversed  letter  L  along  the  backbone  of 
the  empire's  crooked  main  island.  The  Hok- 
kaido runb  north  and  south,  from  Aomorl 
on  the  northern  tip  to  Tokyo  at  the  bend  of 
the  big  L.  The-  oka  lo  runs  east  and  west. 
from  Tokyo  through  Osaka  and  Kyoto  to 
Mojl.  the  highly  fortified  Jumplng-off  place 
for  Manchukuo  and  Korea. 

The  bend  of  the  L  is  the  nerve,  railway, 
and  Industrial  center  of  Japan.  All  thing* 
meet  at  this  Junction  of  the  two  great  roads. 
Blast  that  center,  and  end  the  war.  Blast 
that  center,  and  the  reign  of  the  present 
noveau  rlche  and  military  clique  of  rulera 
will  end. 

It  Is  not  my  province  to  tell  how  the  bomb- 
ing of  Japan  should  be  done.  There  are 
plenty  of  alternatives.  There  are  our  bases 
at  Dutcb  Harbor,  in  the  Aleutians  nortb  of 
Japan.  There  are  the  bases  which  we  hope 
to  get  from  Russia  on  the  Kamchatkan 
Peninsula.  There  are  the  Russian  bases  at 
Vladivostok.  There  are  Chinese  bases  that 
can  be  uaed  If  we  can  get  planes  there  There 
are  possible  activities  of  naval  carrlen  from 
the  ocean  around  Japan. 

It  would  be  magnificent  If  we  could  blast 
a  path  to  Vladivostok  through  the  Amorl 
Straits,  whose  60-mlle  width  is  not  too  nar- 
row for  naval  action.  This  tactic  would 
divide  the  main  island  of  Japan  from  Its 
northern  neighboi ,  and  cut  off  valuable  sup- 
plies of  timber  and  foodstuffs 

It  would  still  be  more  magnificent  if  we 
could  actually  land  on  the  northern  Island 
and  establish  airplane  bases  for  continuous 
bombing  of  the  Tokyo-Osaka  area  of  muni- 
tion plan  9.  That  would  be  paying  them 
back  in  their  own  coin. 

Study  of  the  map  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  Russia  in  our  future  plans.  We 
need  Russia  as  an  ally  against  Japan,  and  I 
hope  we  can  get  her.  The  war  will  be  mucb 
faster  and  more  effective  if  we  do. 

But  we  needn't  wait  for  that  to  blast 
Japan's  war-industrial  heart.  Let's  strike 
with  all  our  might,  as  soon  as  we  can,  in  the 
confident  knowledge  that  quick  and  decisive 
blows  here  will  shorten  the  war  and  be  an 
economy  in  men  and  money. 


Peace  After  tke  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Friday.  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9) .  1943 

Mr.   PEPPER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  on  the  subject  of  peace  after 
the  war.  delivered  by  Hon.  L.  W.  Hardy, 
at  Bradenton.  F!a.,  to  the  members  of 
the  Optimist  Club  of  that  city. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  addre.s.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Prpsiclriu  and  mombers  of  the  Optimist 
Club  (jf  Br;icifnt(in.  I  liavc  been  asked  to  speiik 
on  some  phase  of  the  war  and  have  chosen 
the  subject  of  peace  after  the  war  I  heard 
Cabby  Knowles  speak  yesterday  and  he  elated 
that,  in  his  opniion.  aU  of  the  di.scu.-sion  of 
peace  term.--  now  was  out  of  order  and  wa.s 
detracting;  from  what  shovild  mainly  be  the 
first  order  of  business;  that  i^.  wuinlng  the 
war  Up  to  a  point.  I  ai^ree  with  him.  fur.  if 
U  l.s  to  detract  from  the  war  eHort,  it  should 
not  be  done. 

Tlie  war  through  winch  we  are  going  has 
b*en  plani:ea  by  inind.s  that  are  devilishly 
clever  and  It  is  hellishly  brutal  and  cruel  I 
saw  this  morning  a  w:dcw.  who  had  lost  her 
only  son  in  this  war.  and  her  head  wi)-  bowtd 
In  grief,  her  feet  were  drag^;lng  the  prf)und. 
1  have  rarely.  In  my  lifetime,  seen  a  slpht  so 
Scid  as  that.  We  can  expect  a  lot  more  of  this 
bloody  business  beft)re  the  war  is  over,  for  we 
have  only  begun  to  fight.  For  that  rea.son, 
we  shouUl  not  for  a  moment  forget  sight 
of  the  main  order  of  the  day.  which  is  w.nnlng 
the  war.  My  talk  today  Is  purely  an  explora- 
tory talk  to  see  if  we  can  arrive  at  some  In- 
telligent public  opinion  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial when  the  war  Is  over,  and  thi.s.  it  seems 
to  me.  is  beneficial  so  long  as  we  do  not  start 
a  cat-and-dog  tight  among  ourselves. 

I  am  not  a  good  guesser  and  do  not  know 
What  the  peace  will  be  like  when  it  comes. 
Hon  Kenrv  W.allace  .says  that  we  s-hould  have 
one  thing  and  Cl^re  Boothe  Luce  says  It 
should  be  entirely  .something  else  Not  know- 
ing what  the  final  outci^mie  will  be.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  would  do.  if  I  had  it  m  my 
personal  power  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation  after  peace  comts. 

I  would  divide  the  program  which  1  have 
In  mind  into  three  parts  The  first  part  of 
the  program  would  be  to  keep  the  United 
States  strong  and  well  armed  for  an  Indefi- 
nite period  of  time.  As  sot)n  as  the  main 
fi?,htlng  ends,  we  will  be  faced  with  disease, 
^pestilence,  starvation,  hatt-.  and  confusion 
such  as  the  world  ha.*'  never  kno*n.  There 
are  certain  to  follow  the  main  fighting  out- 
breaks In  vauou.-;  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
United  States  should,  by  all  means,  be  ."-iifli- 
clcntly  strorig  to  cx?rclse  her  full  potential 
power.  You  consider,  for  a  moment,  the 
hates  which  have  been  developed  against  the 
Germans  by  the  conquered  Poles,  with  their 
homes  and  crops  and  fields  eontl.scated  and 
their  ycinig  women  captured  and  carried 
away  Into  brothels  behind  tlie  German  lines 
for  the  German  soldiers  and  thoui-ar.ds  and 
tens  of  thousand.1  shot  as  ho.stnges  because 
some  of  the  community  resisted.  Such  ruth- 
Icssness  and  wanton  cruelty  are  bound  to 
g-nerate  hate.s  that  will  lust  a  thousand 
year.*.  Add  to  this  a  hundredfold  plus  what 
persecution  has  betni  nuied  out  to  the  Jews, 
and  you  can  i^e  readily  that  the  cessation  of 
fighting  will  not  end  the  conflict. 

It  seenis  likely  to  me  that  some  form  of 
conscription  should  be  a  permanent  policy 
of  the  United  SUUes  and  that  we  should  have 
a  standmt;  Army  of  at  least  a  million  men; 
that  they  should  be  well  armed  aiid  kept 
efli^ient  at  all  tunes  from  now  on  1  would 
call  this  part  o!  the  program  keeping  your 
powder  dry. 

In  the  second  pn'-t  of  the  prvgram.  I  would 
expand  the  State  Department  a  hundredfold, 
and  wher:^  tley  have  bfen  spendmv;  $1.  1 
^ would  spend  at  least  $100  I  would  b^gin  at 
once  a  <y^tem  v^f  searching  for  the  brightest 
young  men  from  our  colleges  to  go  Into 
consular  and  dipiomaiic  woik.  and  I  would 


maintain  a  consul  in  every  Important  plac? 
ill  all  the  world. 

The  G»»rmans.  before  the  present  World 
War.  maintained  a  system  by  which  they 
gained  a  great  deal  of  Information  about  all 
of  the  various  countries  plus  ii  file  on  all  of 

the  prominent  men.  I  would  expand  on  this 
system  10  times  over  so  that  we  would  have 
the  essential  fnrts  about  all  of  the  nations. 
the  essential  fae'ts  about  all  of  the  leaders  in 
the  varlou.s  nations,  and  so  that  wc  would 
know  the  backBrounc*  about  every  important 
problem  in  all  the  world  with  some  one  or 
more  men  with  background  nnd  brains 
enough   to  know  what   it   was   all   about. 

1  could  show  you  dozen.*-  of  incidences 
Where  we  and  other  nations  have  been  dumb 
becau.se  wc  did  not  understand  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  other  nations  For  year^•  we  lur- 
nlshed  Japan  with  scrap  Iron  and  high-test 
gasoline  to  u^  against  China  which  she  Is 
new  using  against  us  Premier  BUdwln.  of 
Great  Britain,  was  told  that  Hitler  wa.s  rearm- 
ing, and  he  brushed  It  aside  Chamberlain. 
who  followed  him,  was  given  the  same  Infor- 
mation, and  he  brushed  it  aside,  and  Cham- 
berlain apparently  completely  misread  the 
character  of  Hitler  and  his  Na/i  Germans  So 
far  a.s  I  am  able  to  Judge.  Mr  Roosevelt  and 
Joseph  Stalin  neither  were  ever  fooled  by 
Hitler.  It  1.^  my  id?a  that,  after  the  war  Is 
over,  the  International  problems  will  be  vastly 
more  complicated  and  serious  than  they  have 
been  In  the  past  and  that  we  will  have  to  have 
a  good  deal  more  Information  about  them 
and  have  men  with  brains  and  background  to 
handle  them  fiom  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment down  to  the  last  con.-i;l. 

We  have  a  .<,hlnlng  example  of  ^ocd  diplo- 
matic work  In  the  case  of  Mexico  During  the 
laf.i  war  Mexico  was  In  a  critical  condition 
and  filled  with  spies  Biid  saboteurs.    In  recent 

years,  however,  've  had  Dwight  Morrow  and 
Jo.sephus  Daniels  down  there  as  Ambafsadors. 
both  highly  intelligent  nr'ii,  nnd  they  have 
put  an  entirely  new  ccmple::lon  on  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico 

I  would  make  ;?lobe  trotters  out  of  the  State 
Department  and  require  that  every  member 
spend  at  least  3  months  of  each  year  in  trav- 
eling to  gain  an  intelli>»eiit  backgroiind  of 
world  afTalrs.  I  would  ta'.ie  only  the  young 
men  of  great  promise  Into  the  Department 
and  I  would  stop  the  practice  completely  of 
dumb-cUick  ambassadors  for  the  simi;le  rea- 
son that  they  had  contributed  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  party  political  pot. 
Thi."'  part  of  the  program  1  would  call  the 
spade  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  add  a  little 
more  to  this  spade  work  If  I  had  the  power. 
I  would  establish  a  department  of  research,  in 
which  the  United  States  would  vastly  expand 
Its  research  work,  and  all  of  the  information 
and  patents  that  were  obtained  from  thl.s,  with 
the  exception  of  Infi  rinatlon  vital  to  natk)nal 
defense.  I  would  exchange  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  who  maintained  experi- 
mental depnrtments  and  would  reciprocate 
bv  giving  to  the  United  States  their  Informa- 
tion and  patents.  This,  to  my  mind,  seems 
to  be  important  because  it  would  vastly  ac- 
celerate our  own  economic  advance  and 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  other  nations. 
especially  thos.°  which  have  not  become  In- 
dustrialized. 

It  seems  to  me  certain  that  if  China,  for 
Instance,  was  prosperous  and  Industrialized 
then  we  could  sell  her  vastly  more  goods 
than  we  do  under  the  present  set-up. 
Therefore  a  prosperous  China  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  States.  It  also  seems 
to  me  that  if  malaria  cculd  be  w  iped  cut  In 
South  America,  thereby  makirg  the  South 
Amer.can  countries  more  healthy  and  pro»- 
p^^rous  than  they  new  arc.  It  would  be  cf 
great  benettt  to  us  here  By  such  a  reci- 
procity, it  seems  to  me  we  cculd  more 
quickly  establish  one  of  the  four  freedoms;" 
that  IS,  tl.e  freedom  from  want. 


Now  after  you  have  kept  your  powder  dry 
and  have  your  jpade  work  done,  you  have  to 
have  some  over-all  structure  for  Inter- 
national affairs  You  may  call  it  the  United 
States  of  the  World,  the  League  of  Nations. 
a  World  Court,  or  name  the  baby  anything 
you  may  choose,  but  It  will  be  neces.sary  to 
have  It.  The  four  great  p<:)wers  which  will 
emerge  from  this  war  will  be  the  Unlte<l 
State«,  Rufssia.  the  British  Empire,  and 
China  Our  cooperation  with  these  nations 
shctild  be  wholehearted  and  steadfast,  with 
the  primary  purp>cse  of  keeping  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  seeing  that  the  mad  dogs 
of  the  world  keep  it.  If  we  are  split  apa'-t 
by  propaganda  or  by  selfi.'-h  motives  or  for 
any  other  reason  in  the  years  to  come  from 
these  other  three  great  powers  the  peace  of 
the   world   will   be    in   grate   danger 

These  three  step.*? — that  is.  keeping  vt  \ir 
powder  dry.  doing  your  spade  work,  and 
maintaining  an  International  government  of 
some  description  —  are  ail  necessary  to  the 
national  welfare  of  our  country  This  rough 
outline.  It  seems  to  me,  could  well  be  a 
beginning  In  our  thinking  and  planning  for 
peace  after  the  war  We  are  living  In  an  age 
when  an  unscrupulous  nation  can  move  so 
quickly  that  a  peaceful  nation  could  be  abso- 
lutely exterminated  before  it  was  ready  to 
fight.  For  this  reason,  since  we  are  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world,  we  would  be 
the  prize  goose  In  all  history  if  we.  In  the 
future,  fail  to  keep  our  puard  up  or  If  we 
fall  to  do  everything  m  cur  power  to  promote 
peaceful  relationships,  or  If  we  fall  to  help 
maintain  International  law  and  order  by 
some  international  association  cf  the 
nations. 


What  Kind  of  People  Are  We? 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OK    VTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Fnciau.  March  19  (Iccislativt'  dau  of 
Ttusdau.  March  9>    1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  untininiou.s  consent  to  ha\c  printed 
in  the  RErono  an  article  entitled  "What 
Kind  of  People  Are  We?"  prepared  by 
me  and  published  in  the  True  Story 
macazine  for  ^h^y  1942. 

There  being  lio  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rftccrd. 
a.s  follows: 

WHAT    KIND    OF    PEOPLE    ARF    WE.' 

Winston  Churchill.  In  a  speech  which  was 
heard  by  half  the  population  of  America, 
said,  "What  kind  of  people  do  they  think  we 
are?" 

It  is  a  splendid  phrase  of  scorn  and  defi- 
ance. But  it  Is  also  a  challenge,  and  In  this 
sense  it  needs  our  deepest  thought  and  cur 
most  prayerful  consideration 

What  kind  of  people  are  we?  And  what 
kind  of  people  are  our  enemies,  the  Japanese? 

Are  we  really  better  people,  man  for  man, 
than  they? 

This  war  is  more  than  a  conte.st  In  military 
skill  and  ability— it  is  a  contest  between  two 
kinds  of  human  beings,  and  two  dillerent 
ways  of  life.  We  must  be  sure  that  we 
neither  overestimate  ourselves  nor  under- 
estimate our  enemy. 

We  are  stronger  in  resources  than  Japan, 
and  we  have  greate*  manpower  But  our 
superiority  Is  not  overwhelming  enough  to 
assure  victory.  We  shall  have  to  exert  our- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  *ln. 
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Actually,  Japan  has  the  strength  of  the 
weak,  and  America  has  the  weakness  of 
strength.  Our  weakness  Is  very  dangerous 
and  very  dltScult  to  overcome. 

If  we  have  had  any  one  predominant  fault 
In  the  past,  It  has  been  to  underestimate  the 
Japanese.  If  Japan  has  had  any  one  pre- 
dominant fault.  It  has  been  to  overestimate 
us — and  this  lias  driven  her  to  supreme  ef- 
forts In  her  preparations  to  fight  us. 

Racially.  Japan  has  a  big  advantage  over 
us — an  advantage  which  gives  her  a  complete 
and  unquestioning  national  unity  in  this  war. 
To  achieve  this  national  unity,  Japan  closed 
Ler  doors  to  all  immigration  back  in  the  days 
when  the  Pilgrims  were  landing  on  the  shores 
or  New  England  They  kept  the  doors  closed 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  during  that 
period  they  made  themselves  a  single  racial 
unit. 

America,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  racially  com- 
plex, and  while  the  melting-pot  process  Is 
working  the  ftislon  has  not  yet  taken  place, 
and  probably  never  will.  Our  unity  in  this 
war  cannot  be  racial,  like  Japan's,  but  will 
have  to  be  a  unity  of  Ideals  and  endeavor. 

Physically,  the  average  American  is  larger 
than  the  average  Japanese,  but  the  Japanese 
Is  hardier — at  least,  at  the  moment,  he  can 
endure  more  on   less. 

Educationally,  there  Is  an  interesting  com- 
parison l>etween  the  two  countries.  Japan 
has  had  universal  education  for  50  years  and 
universal  military  training.  There  Is  no  Illit- 
eracy In  Japan  I  wish  we  could  say  as  much 
for  America.  But  education  with  us  has  t)een 
a  function  pf  the  Individual  States,  counties, 
and  school  districts,  which  have  different 
standards.  Right  now  the  training  of  a  good 
numl)er  of  selectees  is  hindered  by  the  fact 
that  time  has  to  be  given  to  teaching  them 
the  three  "R's,"  so  that  they  can  understand 

written  orders. 

America  has  had  unlimited  freedom  of 
speech,  thought,  and  religion.  Japan  has  had 
these  same  freedoms,  but  always  limited  by 
every  citizen's  overwhelming  loyalty  to  his 
Emperor.  There  can't  be  any  conscientious 
objectors  In  Japan  because  what  the  Emperor 
commands  is  heaven's  will 

The  worshiping  of  the  Btaperor  Lb  a  uni- 
versal duty  for  all  Japanese  He  is  the  Bon 
of  Heaven,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  gods. 
And  the  devotion  which  he  demands  of  hla 
people  Is  reinforced  by  ancestor  worship. 
E^'ery  Japanese  soldier  Is  surrounded  by  the 
spirits  of  all  his  forefathers  guiding  and  aid- 
ing him.  For  him,  they  have  the  same 
potency  as  the  voices  which  guided  and  aided 
Joan  of  Arc 

These  are  the  factors  of  morale  which  make 
Japan's  military  strength  so  formidable.  Its 
Army  has  a  social  strength  greater  than 
the  western  mind  can  comprehend. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Japan's  history  books 
tell  every  school  chUd  that  the  nation  has 
never  suflered  defeat.  Never  has  a  foe 
touched  the  Japanese  homeland.  Only  once 
was  It  threatened— back  In  the  thirteenth 
century  when  Kublal  Khan  led  an  armada  of 
mighty  ships  carrying  100,000  warriors.  And 
then  what  happened?  Ah.  the  gods  Inter- 
vened! They  sent  a  tidal  wave  which  de- 
stroyed all  the  ships  and  men  In  the  greatest 
naval  disaster  of  history. 

Every  Japanese  is  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ent war.  like  all  Japans  previous  wars,  Is 
being  fought  for  the  nation's  security  and 
Independence. 

So,  when  you  try  to  e.stlmate  the  foe  that 
America  faces  today  across  our  western  ocean, 
you  mtifit  add  together  the  following  factors: 
Loyalty,  plus  devotion  to  a  cause,  plus  the 
profound  conviction  of  fulfilling  a  national 
destiny,  plus  a  fight  for  security,  plus  threat- 
ened Independence.  This  constitutes  Japan's 
religion.  It  completely  possesses  the  mind 
of  the  Japanese  soldier.  He  knows  what  he 
is  dying  for. 


What  about  us?  What  about  us  Ameri- 
cans? What  kind  of  people  are  we?  Have 
we  achieved — or  can  we  achieve — any  simi- 
lar consecration  to  the  cause  for  which  we 
are  fighting? 

I  have  aUted  that  our  unity  cannot  be 
racial,  like  Japan's,  but  will  have  to  be  a 
unity  of  Ideals  and  endeavor. 

Our  unity  of  Ideals  already  exists.  It  is 
rooted  In  our  concept  of  Giod,  of  the  state, 
and  the  Individual  citizen. 

The  Ood  whom  we  worship  is  no  mere 
personalization  of  the  state.  Our  ties  with 
Him  are  far  more  ancient  than  the  compar- 
atively recent  Mikado  cult  of  Japan.  Our 
Constitution  Is  honored  by  many  as  being 
divine,  becatise  to  be  divine  ts  to  be  In  har- 
mony with  divine  purpose:  and  as  a  people 
we  believe  this  Is  so  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  we  believe  It.  because  both  our 
religion  and  the  Constitution  emphasize  the 
worth  and  majesty  of  the  Individual.  Our 
Constitution  speaks  of  persons.  In  setting 
up  a  government  where  persons  can  live  good 
lives,  we  are  assisting  a  divine  purpose.  In 
Japan  the  son  of  heaven  in  theory  grants 
all  rights  and  privileges.  In  America  we  have 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness because  that  Is  Inherent  In  man. 

Our  Ideals  are  patently  so  superior,  so 
much  more  civilized,  so  much  wider  In  their 
promise  of  happiness  and  fulfillment  for 
every  individual  citizen  that  we  are  shocked 
to  find  them  seriously  challenged.  But  we 
now  know  that  If  the  Axis  wins,  these  Ideals 
win  disappear  as  the  dominant  force  shaping 
American  life.  And  out  of  this  knowledge 
will  come — la  coming — the  unity  of  endeavor 
essential  to  victory. 

For.  united  to  defend  our  common  Ideals, 
our  Ideals  will  give  us  In  Increasing  richness 
those  very  superiorities  we  need  for  victory. 
By  our  belief  and  faith  In  the  Individual 
throughout  our  whole  history,  we  have  made 
Individuality  bloom  In  the  United  States  as 
it  blooms  nowhere  else  In  the  world.  This 
means  that.  Individual  for  individual  in  any 
given  situation,  we  are  a  truly  superior  people 
and.  in  the  end,  a  war  effort  like  any  other 
effort  comes  down  to  the  Individual — the  In- 
dividual soldier,  sailor,  worker,  and  fanner. 
Upon  their  Individual  energies,  shrewdness, 
adaptability,  Inventiveness,  courage,  and  loy- 
alty depends  the  decision. 

As  a  Nation  of  united  Individualists.  I  am 
convinced  the  future  is  ours.  But  don't  for- 
get that  word  "United." 


Ow  Part  in  Maintaining  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9).  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times  of  March  15.  One  of  my 
reasons  for  asking  that  the  editorial  be 
inserted  is  that  one  of  the  Senators  who 
has  been  very  strongly  supporting  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  which  several 
of  us  submitted  a  few  days  ago  is  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Tru- 
man]. I  am  very  glad  to  oflfer  this  edi- 
torial from  his  home  town  paper  for 
printing  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OUa  PAST  IN  MAINTAIKINO  PEACX 

The  proposed  Senate  resolution  for  Im- 
mediate organization  of  the  United  Nations 
for  wartime  coUaboratlon  and  peacetime  se- 
curity represents  a  statesxnanUke  approach 
to  problems  vital  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world.  It  is  refreshing  that  the  reso- 
lution should  be  proposed  by  Senators  of 
both  parties  in  an  effort,  as  the  proponenU 
say,  to  prevent  "the  basic  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  from  becoming  an  Issue  In 
partlsai.  politics." 

As  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  program 
outlined,  the  Star  believes  the  Senators  are 
right  In  the  opinion  "that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  favw  United 
States  participation  In  such  a  United  Nations 
organization." 

The  preliminary  paragraphs  of  the  resolu- 
tion deal  with  Immediate  problems — with  the 
need  of  a  coordinated  war  effort,  with  the 
setting  up  of  temporary  administrations  as 
Axis-controlled  coimtrles  are  reclaimed  and 
with  relief  and  assistance  In  economic  re- 
habUitatlon  In  territories  where  such  aid  is 
required.  These  proposals  emlxxly  measures 
adopted  in  the  First  World  War.  No  one  can 
dispute  their  necessity  now. 

The  paragraph  caUlng  tat  procedure  and 
machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  of  Inter- 
national disputes  Is  in  accordance  with  tra- 
ditional American  policy.  Its  fundamental 
weakness  has  always  lain  in  the  fact  that 
only  nations  aniirated  by  good  will  and  the 
spirit  of  International  decency  would  accept 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  that  in- 
volved national  ambitions.  This  weakness 
would  be  cured  by  the  all-important  fifth 
paragraph  in  the  resolution: 

"To  provide  for  the  assembly  and  m.ainte- 
nance  of  a  United  Nations  military  force  and 
to  suppress  by  Immediate  use  of  such  force 
any  future  attempt  at  military  aggression 
by  any  nation." 

This  proposal  Is  based  on  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  post-war  years.  The  Ameri- 
can policy  adopted  In  connection  with  the 
peace  treaty  proved  Ineffective  in  preventing 
war.  Tet  In  the  light  of  then  existing  con- 
ditions the  policy  was  certainly  nattiral  and  to 
the  great  Uiajorlty  of  Americans  seemed  per- 
fectly reasonable.  For  a  century  there  had 
been  no  world  conflict.  Most  of  us  believed 
that  the  war  of  19 it- 18  was  an  entirely  ex- 
ceptional and  unforeseeable  event  brought 
on  by  an  arrogant  and  Irresponsible  German 
government  against  the  will  of  the  peace- 
loving  German  people.  This  was  President 
Wilson's  firm  belief  and  It  was  shared  by 
most  Americans. 

It  followed  then  that  If  the  autocratic 
government  of  the  Kaiser  should  be  sup- 
planted by  a  republican  government  express- 
ing the  will  of  the  German  people,  Germany 
could  be  depended  on  to  become  a  good 
neighbor  in  the  family  of  nations.  In  the 
transition  period  a  defeated  and  prostrate 
Germany  was  to  be  disarmed.  Britain  and 
France  had  overwhelming  military  po'wer.  We 
Americans  naturally  felt  that  we  could  leave 
our  allies  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe  while 
we  withdrew  and  went  about  our  business  at 
home.  meanwhUe  contributing  largely  from 
our  resources  to  feed  and  restore  a  war-torn 

world. 

Events  proved  both  oiu-  fundamental  as- 
sumptions were  wrong.  Reviewing  history 
we  found  that  the  German  people  had  t>een 
80  Indoctrinated  with  the  Prussian  Ideals  of 
military  conquest  that  they  regarded  war  as 
a  Justified  and  proper  method  for  carrying  out 
a  policy  of  world  damnation.  The  character 
of  the  people  had  been  expressed  In  the 
Kaiser's  government  and  It  did  not  change 
with  the  Kaiser's  flight  to  Holland.    UBder 
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the  pressure  of  public  opinion  the  republic 
began  aystpmatically  to  saboiaKe  the  treaty 
and  to  rebuild  Germany's  military  might. 
Hitler  merely  inherited  a  war  machine  that 
already  was  in  procese  of  construcUon  by  the 
republic. 

Our  second  assumption  that  Britain  and 
France  could  keep  the  peace  was  ecjually  mis- 
taken. Pcace-lovinc:  Britain  gave  up  its  arma- 
ments anJ  retired  to  Us  island  heme.  It  had 
the  siime  illusions  about  the  peaceful  Ger- 
mans that  were  cherished  by  the  American 
people.  Internal  conflict.^  in  F'rance.  in  later 
years  skllituily  fomentt-d  by  Hitler,  destroyed 
national  unity  and  broke  i!«  power  The 
Fuehrer  s  profehslons  of  love  for  [-eace  fooled 
the  world  and  Germany  was  able  to  prepare 
thorou^^hly  for  another  war  of  conquest  with- 
out inieiferetice  by  nations  that  could  have 
stopped  it  if  tliey  had  not  been  blind 

What  ha.s  happened  in  the  la' t  30  years  has 
ilemonstratod  that  the  Oerinan  Nation  can- 
not be  trusted  The  mass  of  the  people,  indl- 
vlduKlly  pleasant,  are  obsess-.'d  with  ideais  of 
racial  superiotity  and  world  domination,  and 
of  the  ri^hteo'.isnesfi  of  ruthless  and  Inhuman 
war  to  carry  out  national  policies  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  United  States  Is 
so  Inextricably  involved  in  world  affn^lrs  thnt 
It  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  p'-ace  of  Europe 
and  further  that  It  must  join  \  itli  the  pjac2- 
lovlng  nations  in  keeping  the  peace 

There  Is  no  proposal  at  this  time  for  any 
sort  of  world  organization  That  wou'd  be  a 
complicated  and  controversia'  matter,  to  be 
considered  ater  All  Hint  is  con  .nplated  m 
the  Setiate  restilution  is  an  international 
police  force  to  prevent  nny  aggressor  nation  — 
e.specially  Germany  frf)m  once  more  Involv- 
inif  the  world  in  war  No  lari;e  army  of  occu- 
pation is  propo.sed  The  police  force  prv-siiina- 
biy  would  ix'  cniert>  made  up  ol  air  squadrons 
supplied  b\   the  United  Nations 

It  Is  ur.irent  that  the  obligation  of  sharing 
in  this  force  to  maintain  order  be  formally 
accepted  bv  the  United  Slates  throujjh  the 
Senate  at  this  time  Other  nations,  especially 
Rui>sia.  are  now  planning  tiieir  pcst-war  jjoli- 
cles.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  waltini;  to  learn  what  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  will  be  If  It  was 
coi'vinced  that  this  country  could  be  depend- 
ed on  to  do  its  share  in  maintaining  European 
peace  It  could  fix  Its  future  boundarte.s  In  the 
light  of  that  fact.  But  if  it  believed  America 
would  withdraw  from  Euioje,  the  Mo^■cow 
guvernmenT  wmild  be  under  compulsion  to 
take  additional  terntorv  t<j  .s.(fet;uard  Russia 
against  future  German  aggiessicn. 

Action  by  the  Senate  would  be  of  immense 
Importance  m  clarllymfj  the  world  situation. 
It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  neither  blindness  to  the 
significance  of  histcrv.  nor  partisan  politics 
will  prevent  a  general  declaration  of  policy  at 
this  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ELLISON  D.  SMITH 

OF    SOT-TH    C.\R01:N\ 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Friday.  March  19  (leQi.slative  day  of 
Tuesdai/.  March  9>    1943 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  piinted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Our 
Food  Problem."  by  Mr.  Piank  Gannett, 
reprinted  from  the  Roche^^ter  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Union  of  March  11  la^sl. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

OL'R  roOD  PROBIE.M  -  AMFRICA  F  Al  F..S  THE  MOST 
CRITICAL  PERIOD  IM  HISTORY;  DARK  DAY.S  CER- 
TAIN. WITH  STARVATION  AND  RIOTINO  THREAT- 
ENINC:      PROMPT.     VIGOROt  S     AfTION     VIl.U-     IF 

srrrLRiNG  i.s  to  be  Ai.i.f-^iATErD 
(By  Frank  Gannett) 

America's  outstandin|<  problem  at  this  mo- 
ment is  food.  Everyone  is  beginning  to  hnd 
it  difficult  to  get  various  kind.,  ol  food.  Food 
IS  the  mam  topic  of  conversation  every- 
where. 

The  distressing  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  there  i.s  no  relief  in  sight.  Instead  con- 
ditions will  t;row  worse.  The  public  does 
not  yet  understand  how  critical  the  situa- 
tion already  has  become  or  how  bad  it  is 
going  to  be 

One  economist  who  knows  much  about  the 
situation  recently  said  that  if  we  should  have 
bad  weather  this  comins?  summer  we  might 
have  tood  riois  by  this  time  next  year 

The  trag(  dy  of  the  situation  is  that  theic 
are  no  real  shortages  oJ  food  at  this  time 
Our  bhortapes  are  artificial  They  have  been 
created  by  stupid  misin.inaj^ement  ol  the  food 
problem  by  our  Government  aRencies 

Food  I.S  absolutely  esenlial  for  our  Army. 
foi  our  war  workers,  lor  producers  in  all 
lines.  Our  people  must  be  fed  Further- 
more, there  is  a  great  demand  lor  food  for 
our  allies,  bo  that  they  may  better  help  tJ 
win  the  war 

We  cannot  win  this  war  without  tofid 
It  Is  as  necessary  as  guns,  slnps.  tanks,  or 
planes  All  of  us  would  gladly  deprive  our- 
selves of  all  food  that  we  do  not  abs<:!uttly 
n?ed  lor  our  exisrence  if  that  wou^d  hasten 
victory  in  the  war  As  bothersome  as  reg- 
ulatlon.<<  are  today  and  as  frequent  as  is  our  ' 
Inability  to  buy  the  fiXJds  we  want,  the  f o(  d 
situation  has  not  improved  InetTlcient, 
short-sighted  bureaucrats  are  making  it  I 
worse   and    worse 

The  present  distre.sslng  conditions  are  du" 
primarily  to  Office  of  Price  Admtni.stration  1 
restrictions  and  bad  admlnl.straiion  In  the 
confusion  over  Ihe  term  "parity."  too  low 
cellin;:s  were  set  on  otir  ftxxl  supplies  and 
many  olhei  fiujlish  thing.s  dmu'  to  disccurr.g? 
production 

In  the  year  li,42  a  crop  production  record 
wa.s  eslabli.hed  We  had  had  several  good 
growing  tea.--ons.  This  meant  an  accumula- 
tion ol  many  varieties  of  food  and  also  a  great 
supply  of  livestock  It  take?  2  or  3  years  to 
develop  for  market  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
oth-r  food-supplving  animals.  To  fatten 
these  animals,  we  must  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  grains  and  proteins  For  instance, 
it  takes  7  pounds  of  corn  to  give  us  1  pound 
of  pork. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  not 
have  enough  food  to  supply  both  animals  and 
human  beim;s  This  means  our  meat  supply 
must  dwindle  rapidly,  whatever  may  be  the 
production  of  grains  this  year. 

As  a  resuli  of  last  year  s  favorable  weather 
the  Nations  larder,  elevators,  and  warehouses 
and  the  farmers'  storehouses  and  bjirns  were 
well   stocke<l  ar.d  filled. 

Statistics  show  that  today  there  is  some- 
where m  the  country  an  abundance  of  the 
fexxi  supply,  created  last  year.  When  the 
Government  fi::es  too  low  prices,  those  wh  > 
have  these  food  supplies  do  not  release  them 
to  the  m.arkct.  In  many  cases  If  they  did 
relejKse  this  food  they  wt  iild  do  so  at  a  finan- 
cial loss.  Instead  of  re'.ea-ing  the  food,  they 
hold  it  for  higher  prices.  That  is  human 
nature  and  applies  to  the  farmer,  the  whole- 
saler, the  retailer,  and  to  everyone,  regardleis 
of  his  (  ccupatlon. 

So  it  Is  that  we  have  artificial  shortages  In 
a  growing  list  of  our  lood  supplies. 


But  there  are  other  factors  creating  these 
r.rtificlal  shortages.  The  American  Institute 
of  Fo(xl  Distribution,  described  as  a  non- 
profit research  organlTation.  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  tlie  wild  buying  of  food 
by  the  Army  quartermasters  and  other  Gov- 
ernment officials  has  cornered  a  quantity  of 
food  completely  out  of  hr.c  with  the  actual 
requirements  for  this  year. 

Our  Lend-Lea3e  Administrator  says  that 
the  dollar  value  of  food  shipments  abroad 
made  through  his  agency  la.st  year  was  only 
6  percent  of  the  American  farm  production, 
but  6  percent  Is  a  considerable  quantity. 
The  In.'titute  of  Food  Dl.^tributlon  reports 
that  canners  are  holding  for  the  Government 
between  40  and  75  percent  of  the  entire  pat  k 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  The  G(  v- 
ernment  itself,  it  is  reported,  had  es;imate<! 
that  only  from  12  to  15  percent  of  tlie  park 
was  needed  to  supply  the  Army  ai.d  Navy 
until  next  fall,  when  mo.st  of  anothei  yeat  s 
pack  would  be  In 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  Government  ha^ 
been  a  potent  factor  In  creating  our  food 
shortages.     It  is  our  biggest  forid  hoarder 

The  restr.ctions  on  canned  goods  recently 
ptit  into  effect  are  practically  a  prchibitioa 
of  that  form  of  food  An  allowance  of  two 
or  three  cans  a  month  fnr  each  individual 
practically  elim.inr.te.s  canned  good.s  fn  m  th  • 
averrge  table.  This  means  that  the  greatest 
burden  will  fall  on  the  poor,  the  class  which 
uses  most  canned  gfK;ds. 

It  is  difficult  to  vl-^uallze  what  will  lap- 
pen  to  the  millions  of  pciple  m  our  laige 
cities  when  the  supply  of  canned  goods  :s 
exhausted  It  lias  been  said  that  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  has  on  hand  at  any  time 
only  enough  food  for  a  week  When  \'.c 
people  living  In  apart m.ents  can  no  longer 
get  canned  go<jds.  wl.en  me.its  are  out  of 
reach  and  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
dwindles  because  of  the  iik  rea.sed  demand 
for  them.  It  is  likely  that  millions  of  people 
In  the  metropolis  will  go  hungry  before 
many  months  pa.ss 

Yes;  as  I  said  l>efore  food  riots  may  be 
possible  within  the  year 

This  Is  a  preat  country  and  we  boast  of 
our  enormous  product Un.  but  even  In  nor- 
mal years  we  Co  not.  as  a  inaHcr  of  fact, 
produce  all  the  food  our  p>-ople  and  our  ani- 
mals need.  It  has  been  necessary  to  Im- 
port a  small  percentage  The  lack  of  ship- 
ping n(W  makes  the  Importation  of  food 
practically  impossible.  No  one  can  predict 
what  we  will  produce  m  1943  The  weather 
Is  a  great  unknown  factor  In  the  situation, 
but  even  if  we  produce  this  year  a  normal 
crop  of  all  our  foods,  we  shall  not  have 
enough  for  our  needs 

We  have  a  large  army  overseas  and  are 
creating  a  larger  army  here  at  home  Men 
In  the  Army  and  m  training  consume  a 
third  more  food  than  they  did  as  civilians. 
Much  of  the  food  that  we  ship  to  our  forces 
abroad  has  been  and  will  be  sunk  by  sub- 
marines. On  top  of  all  this,  food  will  be 
n^HKled  under  lend-lease  for  our  allies  and 
for  tl'.e  peoples  in  the  countries  that  may 
be  recovered   from   the  enemy 

There  i.s  nothing  ti  en.  mrre  important 
than  increasing  to  th.e  utmo.t  our  produc- 
tion of  food  this  year  Our  Government 
should  have  foreseen  this  situation  long  ago 
and  should  have  taken  steps  to  meet  It  Tlie 
planting  .season  is  already  close  upon  us. 
Spring  plowing  Is  under  way  already  in 
many  sections 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  varloti&  farm 
ort'aniz  itions  have  been  pleading  and  plead- 
ing with  the  Government  for  action  to  meet 
the  cr  sis  that  new  is  fast  approaching. 
They  complained  becau?^e  farm  labor  was 
bein.  drafted  Into  the  Army  and  beiny  at- 
tractec  to  the  cities  by  high  factory  wages 
and  shorter  hours  Our  farm  leaders  again 
and  again  predicted  a  great  national  dlfiaetir 
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if  something  was  not  done  to  correct  these 
conditions 

The  Selective  Service  Act  at  the  very  be^n- 
ning  siiouid  have  -exempted  farm  labor  from 
the  d-aft  Workers  on  the  farms  should 
have  been  automatically  deferred.  At  this 
laue  day.  billt  are  pending  in  Congress  to 
stop  thV  further  drain  of  labor  from  the 
farms  but  that  doesn't  solve  the  problem. 
Irreparable  haim  already  has   been  done 

Farm  hibor  in  tl  esc  times  is  skilled  labor 
Any  oi.e  'ic:t  luiiy  e.xpeileuctd  in  the  han- 
dling of  mtxlern  larm  equipment,  not  traine'l 
<n  sc.»ntlfic  food  production,  is  not  ol  much 
value  to  the  farmer-owner  It  1*  absutd  to 
think  tliat  we  can  get  maximum  food  pro- 
dtcllo  b>  takine  men  from  the  city.  In- 
experienced In  agriculture,  and  put  them  on 
our  fanru.  Our  children  may  help  in  hnr- 
vestln",  certain  crops  but  tl^.cy  cannot  p.)s- 
sib:y  qualify  as  real  farm  labor  or  solve  the 
U  rmers    labor   rmblem 

In  my  opinion  to  meet  this  situation, 
from  oalf  u  million  to  a  million  experienced 
fa:iners  now  in  uniform  should  be  released 
from  the  Army  and  sent  twick  to  the  furms 
X  'til  the  crops  are  harvested  next  fr.U. 
These  larmers  could  be  kept  in  the  Army  and 
on  tl.e  .Army  I'ayrtill  and  cruld  be  given  ad- 
dittOi.al  pay  by  the  farm  operator,  to  speed 
up  f(-c  }  production 

Appeals  to  the  public  to  go  Into  pardcn- 
In;  extent. vely  tins  year  n  ust  be  heeded 
If  everyone  would  develop  a  garden  of  his 
own,  the  total  production  would  run  Into 
enormous  qtiantities  In  EmV'.'r.d.  amazing 
results  have  been  obtainid  by  tilling  unuifd 
laad  ind  vacant  lots  E-.  -  ry  available  foot 
of  land  Is  l>einK  utilized  If  we  are  gating  to 
escape  a  famine  next  year,  we  must  carry 
out  a  similar  program  here  In  America. 

Another  tlung  we  must  do  Is  to  begin  to 
practice  drastic  saving  of  food  Ameiicaii 
have  been  notorious  for  wasting  food.  It 
ha.s  been  said  that  the  average  family  In 
Europe  could  subsist  on  what  an  American 
family  throws  away  We  must  learn  to  prac- 
tice rigid  economy  and  get  accustomed  to 
eating  less.  Tlie  BriViah  {x-ople  have  only  a 
Fcanl  supply  of  food,  but  they  have  fiund  it 
adequate  and  have  had  bvlU'r  health  because 
thi  V  have  been  eating  less 

We  muft  learn  also  basic  facts  about  nutri- 
tion Our  research  labo:  atones  are  develop- 
Inc;  new  facts  about  vitamins,  calories,  and 
bfxlv  ch.emistry  that  should  be  very  helpful 
in  meeting  food  famine  The  new  school  of 
nutrition  at  Cornell  University,  especially, 
should  'lave  exceedingly  valuable  Informa- 
tion for  all  of  us  The  time  it  not  far  off 
when  we  must  entirely  change  our  eating 
habits 

Still  another  basic  cause  of  our  frightening 
food  prospect  are  the  OfBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration ceilings  put  on  all  that  the  f.armer 
produces  Under  many  of  these  ceilings,  the 
farmer  cannot  produce  food  except  at  a  loss. 
The  farmer  Ls  as  patriotic  aa  anyone.  He, 
too,  has  sons  in  uniform  He  Is  as  eager  as 
anyone  to  win  the  war  He  Is  going  to  do 
his  best  for  his  country  He  knows  that  we 
must  have  food,  but  he  simply  cannot  pro- 
duce more  crops  if  held  down  to  unprofitable 
returns,  especially  with  the  added  difficulties 
confrontlrg  him  this  year— less  help,  less  ma- 
chinery, more  expensive  repairs,  higher  prices 
for  everything  that  be  buys. 

Those  latter  dllBcultles.  however,  will  not 
stop  the  farmer.  No  industry  in  this  country 
enlists  more  devoted,  more  skillful,  or  more 
resourceful  men  Pile  all  these  handicaps  on 
the  fanner  and  he  still  will  produce  He  has 
done  It  before  imdcr  conditions  appalling  to 
city  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  study  and 
skill  represented  in  every  successful  farm 
operation. 

But  our  farmers  can't  do  the  Impossible. 
They  must  get  enctigh  for  their  products  to 
be  able  to  hire  labor  on  a  wage  scale  that 


will  be  closer  to  par  with  Industrial  wages 
than  at  present.  No  farmer  can  be  expected 
to  spend  money  In  plowing  and  planting  seed 
unless  he  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  he  will 
be  able  to  harvest  the  crops 

Another  destructive  factor  in  the  situation 
is  the  restriction  put  on  the  makers  of  farm 
machinery  by  our  War  Production  Board. 
Entirely  blind  to  the  consequences,  the  War 
Production  Board  has  denied  to  the  farm 
machinery  manufacturers,  steel  enough  to  de- 
velop new  farm  equipment  and  to  repair  and 
replace  the  old.  It  is  too  late  now  to  correct 
this  situation.  Our  manufacturers  now 
can't  give  the  farmer  the  machinery  that  he 
will  badly  need  for  this  years  production. 

The  price  regulation  bill  was  p>assed  under 
a  Threat  by  the  President  that  if  Congress 
didn't  do  It,  he  would  Anyway,  we  today 
have  price  regulations  and  rationing  in  an 
Increaslnt,'  degree.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation was,  m  the  words  of  iU  advocates,  to 
prevent  Inflation. 

Inflation  is  a  term  very  much  misused  and 
again  has  misled  many  people 

M  -derate  inflation  is  wholesome — a  good 
thine.  Inflation  is  the  oppo.'ite  of  deflation 
and  deflation,  we  all  know,  is  the  d:Kca.se  that 
causes  depressions,  hard  times,  bankruptcy. 
A  mcxlerate  degree  of  inflation  is  a  stimulus 
to  production  on  field  and  in  factory  It 
promotes  new  enterprises  and  normally  brings 
good   times  and   prosperity. 

Wild  inflation,  however,  is  ai^otiier  matter. 
That  is  something  tliat  mutt  t>e  avoided  if 
we  want  t«>  escape  what  happened  in  Ger- 
m.any  and  In  other  countries  m  Europe  after 
the  First  World  War.  Wild  inflation  results 
in  printing  press  money  and  worthless  dol- 
lars. 

Raising  prices  that  the  farmer  will  get  for 
his  crops  should  not  produce  any  alarming 
inflation  There  can  be  and  should  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  control  of  prices  but  that 
contiol  must  not  go  so  far  as  to  dlscouiage 
pr  ductlon  as  has  been  the  case  under  the 
Office  of  Pr.ce  Adminlstraticn. 

Any  of  us  would  be  willing  to  give  almost 
any  pr.ce  for  food  when  it  is  not  available. 
When  It  comes  to  necessary  food,  we  simply 
will  not  he  stopped  by  any  price. 

Before  we  had  Office  of  Price  Admlnl5tra- 
Uon  price  regulatioi  ,  restrictions,  and  ratlon- 
InK.  prices  automatically  rationed  everything. 
When  prices  rose,  consumption  decreased. 
The  law  of  supply  and  d(  mand  always  oper- 
ates When  demand  declines,  and  supply  lu- 
cre; ses  prices  fall  and  vice  versa 

When  the  supply  of  anything  Is  limited 
and  there  Is  a  scramble  for  some  of  that  defi- 
nite supply,  rationing  becomes  necessary,  so 
that  each  may  get  his  fair  share.  But  when 
you  put  ceilings  on  foods  or  goods  that  are  to 
be  produced,  you  invariably  decrease  produc- 
tion and  cut  down  the  supply.  So  far  as 
food  is  concerned,  the  OfBce  of  Prloe  Admin- 
istration restrictions  and  regulations  are  hav- 
ing exactly  that  effect. 

Black  markets  are  hard  to  suppress.  In 
Spain  they  Jtist  shot  black  market  operators. 
Killing  thousands  didn't  end  the  evil.  Then 
tlie  government  Imprisoned  violators.  That 
too  failed.  Now  they  recognize  the  situation 
and  tax  the  violators. 

Neither  In  Spain.  Germany,  Russia.  Italy 
or  anywhere  else  has  It  been  possible  to  wip>e 
out  black  markets  even  by  death  penalties. 
To  police  the  country  Ughtly  enough  to 
keep  prices  at  flxed  levels  would  require  mil- 
lions of  police  and  snoopers  and  would  cost 
billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  hours  of 
manpower.  That  would  be  bureaiKracy  at 
Its  greatest.  Such  coet  would  be  extravagant 
In  peacetime,  prohibitive  in  wartime. 

When  we  begin  to  see  the  Importance  of 
our  food  aupply.  one  of  the  most  necessary 
things  in  our  lives  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  we  should  insist  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  at  Washington  reverse  the 


disastrous  steps  that  have  brought  about  otir 
serious  plight  and  do  sometJiirg  to  give  U8 
relief 

With  this  critical  situation  facing  us.  even 
at  this  late  hour  the  Government  Is  dor.g 
little  to  correct  conditions  and  lessen  the 
m<scrv  that  Is  ahead  of  us 

Secretary  of  Apriculture  Wlckard  hris  abso- 
lutely failed  In  his  job.  His  reslrnatlon 
should  t>e  forthcoming  and  Fomeone  shou'd 
be  put  In  hts  place  who  could  produce  remlta 
where  he  has  so  utterly  failed. 

The  public  as  it  begins  to  see  the  aw'ul 
con-sequences  of  the  waste,  the  blundering 
and  the  stupidity  In  the  handling  of  this 
most  important  subject,  will  b'^xmie  furious 
Lou's  Brom field,  au'hor.  Democrat,  and  for- 
mer supporter  of  the  administration,  v. ho 
owns  a  farm  of  1.100  acres  and  who  knows 
the  food  situation,  recently  said  that:  •'Thla 
(the  liandllnc  of  the  food  situation  i  by  next 
autumn  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  scan- 
dals in  American  history  It  ufTi-cts  tlie 
whole  future  history  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world — even  Uie  future  possibility  of  a  de- 
cent peace.  And  throughout  the  world,  mil- 
lions of  people  will  sicken  and  die  and  genera- 
tions of  children  will  grow  up  sruntid  and 
sickly  because  a  frivolous  and  incompetent 
bureaucracy  in  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  did  not  do  its  Job  " 

Anyone  who  studies  the  sltu.^tticn  and 
knows  the  facts  today  will  arree  th.it  Brcm- 
flcld  is  not  exaggerating.  There  is  nothing 
more  tragic  in  our  history  than  the  mishan- 
dling of  all  phases  of  the  problem  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  for  ourselves,  our  Army, 
our  allie*,  and  the  starving  people  of  Europe, 


Absenteeism  in  War  Indastry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tucf^day,  March  9i,  1943 

Mr,  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  two  timely  disctissions  in 
the  press  of  absenteeism  in  war  industry. 
One  is  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  Monday,  March  15, 
entitled  "Plant  Cuts  Absences  by  Atten- 
tion to  Colds,  Transportation.  Banlcing." 
The  other  is  an  ailicle  by  Edward  Robin- 
son, entitled  "Britain.  Too,  Has  Ab- 
senteeism But  Relies  on  Internal  Reme- 
dies," published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  14,  1943, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March 

15.    19431 
It  Pats  to  CkwPEHATX  With  Emploties — Plant 

Ctrrs    Absences    bt    Attention    to    Couxs, 

Teansportation,  Bankimo 

While  Washington  absenteeism  In  Govern- 
ment offices  awaits  somebody  to  motivate 
remedies,  the  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone 
Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  \m 
solving  the  absentee  problem  on  a  cxnnmon- 
sense  basis  of  cooperation. 

The  firm's  labor-management  productkna 
drive  committee,  credited  by  Government  of- 
ficials as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  began 
tackling  the  problem  6  months  ago. 
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8URVIY  or  CAUSES 

The  first  step  was  a  survfy  of  the  causes  of 
Bb.senlLH'ism.  The  check  showed  60  percent 
absent  because  of  sickness  (43  percent  colds); 
16  percent.  s:ckness  In  the  family;  16  percent, 
personal  business;  and  8  percent,  lack  of 
transp(jrtation 

Approaching  the  Job  &s  a  community  re- 
eponsiblllty  as  well  as  a  factory  problem,  the 
committee  set  to  work  In  cooperation  with 
other  pJants  and  community  agencies  to  get 
rid  of  the  causes. 

Car  clubs  were  Intensively  promoted  City 
trnnf^portntiun  facilities  were  adapted  and  re- 
adapted  to  war-worker  needs. 

BANKS  STAT  OPEN 

Investigation  shewed  that  overtime  workers 
were  taking  time  off  to  do  their  banking  A 
sympathetic  banker  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Rochester  Clearing  House  Association. 
Banks  now  stay  open  one  night  a  week  until  9 
o'clock. 

Anticlpatint.'  a  leap  In  absences  frcm  In- 
come-tax headaches,  the  committee  tcoK  pre- 
ventive steps  to  save  time  for  the  workers. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  have  workers 
fill  out  a  slmjle  questionnaire,  pay  a  money 
order,  and  say  goodby  to  March  15  blues 

Health  Mrcblems  were  attacked  on  several 
front.s  Ed  UHilonal  information  against 
spreading  of  cokl.s  was  plastered  on  bulletin 
and  war  production  boards. 

MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

The  committee  recommended  an  expert 
medical  program  of  feeding  to  workers  cold- 
resistant  viti-.mlns  at  cost  or  less.  Workers 
were  urged  to  use  city  recreational  facilities. 

E.xpcrts  were  brought  in  to  reorganize  the 
cafettria.  .,r.d  worker.s  were  sold  on  doing 
their  share  to  keep  the  place  clean. 

An  Intensive  general  educational  campaign, 
with  posters  and  loud  speaker,  througli  the 
factory,  hammers  heme  daily  such  themes  as 
"An  A  W  O  L  worker  Is  a  deserter  "  A 
po.ster  contest  among  workers  produced  a 
batcli  of  attractive  posters  that  appealed  to 
workers. 

As  a  result  of  Stromberg-Carlson's  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  unnecessary  causes  of 
lost  man-hours,  absenteeism  now  runs  under 
8  percent  a  week. 


IFrom    the    Washington   Post    of   March    14. 

1943  1 
Br!t.\in.  Ttio.   H\s  Absenteeism.  Brr  Rei  ies 
ON   "Internal   REMEDiEs"     Bevin    Expects 
Industrie-s  to  L(iok  eor  Own  Ctres,  Not 
Depend  On   Any  Oitside  Discipi.i.ne 
(England    has    been    at    war    for   3'j    years. 
For   more   than  2'..    years,   since   the"  fall  of 
France  in  the  spring  of  1940.  her  production 
has  been  on  an  all-out  war  basis.     She  has 
had  hei  problem  of  ab.sem(VM.sm  m  war  p.ants. 
a!id   has  developed  her  own   methods  of  ap- 
proacli  to  it.     E.iward  Robin-on  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Pre.ss  London  stafT  Interviewed  British 
Itaders  and  visited  factoiles  for  the  following 
sunmiary  of  the   English   counterpart  of  the 
problem    that   Is   receiving   so    much    public 
attention   In    this   country  ) 

(By  Edward  Robinson) 
London.  March  13  -Absei.teetsm.  a 
mountinsj  prtblem  to  the  war  mdvstries  of 
the  United  States,  is  also  a  prob'em  in 
Britain;  but  tlie  government  here  believes  It 
can  be  remedied  by  internal  rather  than  ex- 
ternal   me;i.siirf  s. 

Labor  Minister  Bevln  puts  the  view  this 
way; 

The  cure  "is  more  likely  to  be  found  by 
tho.se  cstabll.shiuents  who  look  for  the  solu- 
tion within  themselves  than  by  those  which 
tend  to  rely  more  on  external  powers  of 
discipline  or  punishment." 

At  the  end  of  1942  there  were  about  8.000.- 
000  persons  In  Britain  engaged  on  "essential 


work."  and  of  these  about  10  percent  (800.- 
000 1  wore  absent  from  their  w^rlc  each  day 
from  one  cause  or  another 

moveme.nts  restricted 

In  Industries  under  the  "es.sentlal  work 
order."  labor  movements  are  definitely  re- 
stricted; an  employer  cannot  discharge  a  man 
from  his  Job.  nor  can  an  employee  quit, 
without  Government  permission. 

The  Offlce  of  War  Information.  In  a  rejX)rt 
Issued  February  15.  said  Job  absences  In  the 
United  States  now  "may  be  twice"  the  rate 
of  3  percent  "common  in  Indu.stry  "  before 
war  industries  got  under  way.  and  that  the 
rate  may  be  even  higher  in  seme  plants  which 
experience  difficult  v.-orking  and  tran-^porta- 
tion  problems. 

Richard  Murray,  president  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  reported  that 
normal  prewar  absence  In  Indu.nry  was  2.2 
percent  and  has  now  Increased  among  men 
to  4  5  percent  and  among  women  to  6  5  per- 
cent. 

According  to  the  Congress  of  Ir.du.strlal  Or- 
ganizations, more  than  half  of  the  absences 
are  caused  by  Illness,  inadequate  health, 
transportation  and  housing  dilTlculties.  labor 
hoarding,  and  Inadequate  planning  of  alloca- 
tion of  materials,  to  draft-board  examina- 
tions, appearances  in  court,  blizzards,  and 
flocd. 

shopping  is  factor 

In  the  official  view,  malicious  ab.sence  ac- 
counted for  about  2  percent  of  the  British 
ab.sentecs;  the  workers  who,  nursing  some 
sort  of  grudce.  stayed  out  for  days  on  end  or 
were  persistently  late  Some.  In  the  care'e.ss 
class,  excused  themselves  with  "missed  the 
bus,"  "away  for  the  weekend,"  "alarm  clock 
didn't  work."  and  the  like 

Short-period  absence.'?  reached  their  peak 
on  Fridays — traditional  Britl.sh  payday — were 
high  on  Saturdays  and  M^.ndays.  "Mirrled 
women  tend  to  take  Saturday  mornings  for 
shopping."  says  a  labor-ministry  official. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  daily  absences  were 
accounted  fcjr  by  illnes.s  A»}sence  through 
this  cause  has  Increa.-^ed  since  the  replace- 
ment of  youtiger  men  by  older  workers  and 
those  of  lower  medical  grades 

In  seven  factories  checked  by  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  colds  and  flu  wtre  found  to 
be  the  greatest  causes  of  time  lost  Fifty 
percent  of  all  the  male  workers  and  45  per- 
cent of  the  women  lost  some  wtrking  time 
duiing  the  6  months  of  1912  under  review. 

LONGER  WEEK  THERE 

Num?rous  difTerences  make  comparisons 
betwt>en  the  American  and  Briti.'-h  situations 
dlfflcult.  but  one  factor  tending  to  make 
absenteeism  an  even  more  acute  problem  In 
Britain  Is  a  longer  workweek,  taxing  health 
and  endurance  The  British  war  Industry 
week  Is  56  hours  Latest  Offlce  of  War  Infor- 
mation figure  for  United  States  is  47  9  hours 
as  the  average  for  all  metal-working 
Industry. 

The  British  Medical  Association  warned 
the  Government  at  the  end  of  1942  that 
"industrial  fatigue  due  to  excessive  working 
hours  was  filling  the  consulting  rooms  with 
thousamis  of  war  workers  sufTermg  from 
minor  ailments"  and  pres.'-ed  for  an  imme- 
diate inquiry 

Government  investigators  u.sed  no  rose- 
colored  s}>ectacles  when  seeking  causes  and 
cures  One  reported;  "What  must  be  ac- 
cepted is  the  psychological  factor  that  thou- 
sands of  workers  see  In  their  Jcb  the  com- 
plete di,-;riiption  of  their  h(^me  life  Married 
women  with  the  full-time  Job  of  looking  after 
hu.band.  children,  and  the  home  are  working 
long  hours  In  factories  and  shops  Mens 
homes  are  disorganized  by  the  fact  that  wives, 
daughters.  <ither  relations,  parents  in  some 
Instances,  are  all  going  to  work,  or  because 
they  have  been  sent  right  away  from  tlielr 
families  to  work." 


PET  talks  help 

Another  noted  that  the  lack  of  real  Intrr- 
cs*^  in  the  Job  and  lack  of  conviction  about 
Its  Importance  and  urgency  are  mainly  due 
to  ignorance: 

"It  Is  too  readily  assumed  that  workers 
generally  are  only  concerned  with  the  money 
Incentive  wherens  experience  shows  that 
workers  In  general  respond  m  an  increasing 
degree  to  the  Incentive  of  interest  when  they 
are  made  aware  of  the  part  their  Job  plays  In 
the  final  product  " 

Tlie  supply  ministry  In  a  recent  circular 
emphasized  "it  is  part  of  the  business  of  good 
management  to  keep  the  workpeople  in- 
formed of  the  use  of  their  products  in  battle." 

The  ministry  Itself  helps  with  a  thousand 
day  and  night  cinema  shows  mostly  of  news 
films,  demonstrating  to  tlie  workers  the  re- 
sults of  their  efforts.  Ten-minute  pep  talks 
are  another  feature 

"Many  workers,"  commented  another  re- 
port, "particularly  women,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  work  5',,  days  weekly  and  loni» 
hours,  week  In  week  out.  If  they  have  to 
spend  an  additional  2  or  3  hours  dally  or 
even  more  in  travrling,  possibly  by  crowded 
bus  or  train.  In  all  w-athers  It  must  ^c 
remembered  that  a  high  percentage  of  to- 
day's war  workers  are  not  used  to  factory 
life." 

AWAY  about   12  HOtTHS 

Most  workers.  It  was  added,  were  away 
from  their  hemes  or  billets  about  12  hours, 
calculating  the  average  traveling  time  plus 
work  shift. 

Another  ''ontributory  cause  noted  was 
Idle  time  when  workers  are  forced  to 
stand  about  for  hours,  even  days,  held  up  by 
some  cau.se  usually  completely  beyond  their 
control. 

A  significant  point  noted  by  investigators 
was  the  gulf  in  the  factories  between  those 
who  know  and  those  who  don't,  blamed  by 
many  for  loss  of  output  through  slacking 
and  absenteeism. 

Labor  Minister  Bevln  summarized:  "The 
majority  of  th.e  absentees  stay  away  occa- 
sionally because  cf  exhaustion,  and  the  best 
way  to  reduce  that  Is  to  limit  the  call  upon 
human  energy  There  must  be  every  pos- 
sible pld  to  l.-'bor.  every  device  to  avoid  un- 
necessary fatigue." 

CURES   OLTLINF4) 

In  a  recent  memorandum  to  all  war  Indus- 
tries. Bevln  indicated  broad  and  general  out- 
lines for  cures,  asked  employers,  manage- 
ments, works  production  committees,  and 
trade  unions  to  seek  the  best  remedial  action 
"to  mitigate  difficult  conditions  and  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  those  who  are  care- 
les.s  In  attendance  or  punctuality." 

Included  In  the  remedial  schi  mes  are; 

1.  Factory  records  of  absence  and  all  rele- 
vant data,  to  b^  discu.s.scd  regularly  before 
works  production  committees  and  manage- 
ments (In  previous  Investigations  one 
stumbling  block  was  the  lack  of  or  unsuit- 
ability  of  factory  records  ) 

2.  A  very  hit:h  rate  of  sickness  absence 
Is  to  be  checked  by  medical  examination:  hl^h 
accident  rates  to  bo  immediately  invest i^jated. 

:3  Absence  backed  by  what  appears  to  be 
a  rea.sonable  excuse  to  bo  watched  by  welfare 
officers.  In  whose  hands  should  be  such 
"cures  "  as  transport  Improvement,  additional 
nurseries,  better  hostel  arrangements,  tastier 
and  more  regular  meals,  suitable  leave  for 
shopping, 

4,  Rotated  schedules  to  give  workers  an- 
other day  off  weekly  besides  Sundav:  workers 
to  be  encouraged  to  use  hostels  and  billets 
near  the  factories  where  traveling  Is  a  hin- 
drance to  attendance 

"Works  production  committees,  personnel 
departments  and  such  other  bodies."  said 
Bevin.  "can  and  should  settle  absenteeism 
locally  and  without  any  governmental  Inter- 
ference " 
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«  general  plea  that  It  Is  too  early   to  attack    '    ing    that    much    of    fund.s    and    thereby        actlf>n  would  be  scuttled  by  a  hostile  S.'-nate. 
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Time  to  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  KZW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  (legislatwe  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9)    1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
request  to  make  which  has  a  little  per- 
sonal tinge.  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  March  17  appears  a  fine  edi- 
torial entitled  "Time  to  Act,"  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted in  the  Senate  by  several  of  us  a 
few  days  ago.  I  think  the  editorial  was 
written  by  Mr.  Etonovan  Richardson,  an 

editorial  writer  of  the  Christian  Science 

Monitor,  whom  I  have  known  cv.-v  since 
lie  was  very  young.  He  comes  from  New 
Mexico,  and  possesses  one  of  the  best 
minds  in  llie  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  t>e  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TIME  TO   ACT 

Some  sincere  advocates  cf  American  par- 
ticipation In  a  system  of  world  security  are 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  raising  the  issue 
In  the  Senate  at  this  time— as  it  is  raised  by 
the  Ball-Buiton-Hatch-Hlll  resolution  They 
are  concerned  lest  Senators  who,  nudged  by 
events,  had  begun  to  emerge  from  the  shell 
of  Isolationism,  take  fright  and  climb  back 
In.  They  fear  that  opposition  which  had 
been  melting  under  the  pressure  of  wars 
necessities  may  harden  again  In  the  acerbi- 
ties of  debate. 

Now  there  Is  good  reason  to  cherish  the 
tender  growth  of  United  Nations  cooperation. 
But  common  danger  nourished  cooperation; 
every  approach  toward  victory  lessens  the  Im- 
ptUse  to  cooperate.  The  long-range  need  for 
collective  security  will  be  no  less  when  war 
ends,  but  It  will  be  less  urgent  and  visible. 
After  the  rain  stops  we  tend  to  forget  the 
leaky  roof. 

Moreover,  as  a  practical  matter  It  must  be 
asked  how  much  farther  United  Nations  co- 
operation could  gr(jw  wlien  continually 
tnrcatened  by  the  blight  of  Senate  disap- 
proval Military  and  economic  collaboration 
for  winning  the  war  has  l>een  fairly  good, 
although  haphazard  and  incomplete  But 
beyond  the  Churchill-Roosevelt  conferences 
and  lend-lease  there  Is  no  machinery  fcr 
umted  action  by  the  United  Nations.  Both 
these  methods  will  decline  In  peace.  Tlieie 
is  no  United  Nations  organization  which  by 
work  In  the  war  Is  gaining  strength  for  the 
task  Of  maintaining  peace. 

One  alternative  to  a  Senate  declaration 
would  be  a  device  by  which  the  President 
could  obUln  the  constant  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  This  was  envisaged  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  who  were 
thinking  of  a  Senate  not  much  bigger  than 
its  present  Foreign  Relations  Committee  But 
today  there  is  no  clearly  feasible  method. 
except  a  vote,  for  obuinlng  either  advice  or 
a  dependable  sign  of  consent  from  the 
Senate 

President  Roosevelt  Is  noncommittal  on  the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hlll  resolution.  Two  pos- 
sible reasons  are  apparent  One  Is  tliat  he 
does  not  want  to  press  the  Senate  on  a  point 
where  it  Is  Jealoxis  of  Executive  authority. 
The  other.  Indicated  by  Senator  Connallt'h 
statement,  U  that  he  may  feel  a  United 
Nations    council    would    interfere    wltto   the 


conduct  of  the  war.  However,  a  stage  has 
been  reached  today  where  United  Nations 
plans — even  for  conduct  of  the  war — are  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  assurance  alK>ut  the  Senate's 
sanction  for  American  participation  In  the 
policing  of  the  peace. 

Tills  newspaper  welcomes  the  resolution  of 
the  four  Senators  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
this  essential  assurance.  We  believe  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  take  their  full 
share  In  policing  the  peace  and  preventing 
another  war.  We  believe  that  if  they  will 
make  their  purpose  known,  the  Senate  will 
find  no  difBculty  In  giving  its  consent  and 
a  basic  step  toward  winning  the  peace  wUl 
have  been  taken. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9)    1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Murk  Sullivan  entitled  "Post -War  Plan- 
ning," published  in  the  Washington. 
D.  C,  Post  of  March  17.  1943,  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "Applying  the  Touch- 
stone," published  in  the  Philadelpliia, 
Pa..  Bulletin  of  March  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 

[From   the   Washington    Post   of   March    17, 
19431 

POST-WAB    PLANNING STEP    IN    TIME 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Tlie  action  of  four  Senators — Ball.  Hatch, 
Hn-L.  BtnrroN — is  a  landmark.  By  the  step 
they  have  taken,  all  the  diffused  talk  atx)ut 
post-war  has  been  brought  to  a  focus.  Prom 
the  sprawling  mass  of  plans,  suggestions,  and 
Ideas  emerging  everywhere  the  four  Senators 
distilled  a  concrete  proposal.  They  wrote  It 
out  in  the  form  of  a  Senate  resolution.  They 
took  their  resolution  to  President  Roosevelt, 
who  In  a  general  way.  approved  informally  the 
"broad  objective  "  Then  they  took  it  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Mr.  Tom  Connallt,  of  Texas.  He 
to;.k  much  the  same  position  as  the  Presi- 
dent— approval  of  the  broad  objective,  with 
pieference  for  alternative  detaUs.  Finally  the 
four  Senators,  acting  through  Senator  B.^ll. 
of  Minnesota,  formally  introduced  their  res- 
olution in  the  Senate. 

There  Is  now  something  definite  which 
Senators  and  everybody  else  can  get  their 
teeth  into.  People  were  longing  for  some 
such  thing.  This  Is  shown  by  the  quick  pub- 
licity and  discussion  which  the  action  excited, 
the  ln£tant  Importance  it  attained.  Its  chief 
distinction  is  its  concreteness.  its  compre- 
hensiveness. Also  its  nonpartisan  quality — 
2  of  the  Senators  are  Democratic,  2  Repub- 
lican. This  resolution  has  no  greater  stand- 
ing than  others  that  have  been  proposed  or 
will  be.  The  four  authors,  while  esteemed,  are 
not  Important  leaders;  they  are  not  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
post-war  plan  that  will  emerge  ultimately 
may  differ  greatly  from  this  resolution.  The 
very  Important  and  timely  service  these  four 
Senators  have  done  is  to  give  the  country 
something  tangible  upon  which  all  the  talk 
about  po«t-war  can  •oncentrate  for  endorse- 


ment or  modification,  for   addition,   or  fo» 
subtraction. 
The  provisions  of  this  Senate  resolution. 

here  condensed,  are: 

That  the  United  States  bring  about  an 
organization  of  the  United  Nations,  for  six 
limited  and  specific  functions.  First,  to  co- 
operate In  the  war;  second,  to  aet  up  tempo- 
rary governments  In  countries  that  will  be 
occupied  by  the  United  Nations'  forces;  third, 
to  administer  relief  and  restore  economic  life 
in  occupied  and  other  countries;  fourth,  to 
set  up  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
future  disputes  between  nations;  fifth,  to 
provide  a  joint  military  force  to  keep  the 
peace;  sixth,  to  provide  for  the  future  ad- 
mission of  other  nations  to  the  organiratlon 
now  set  up. 

Introduction  of  this  Senate  resolution,  and 
others  proposed,  has  several  motives  and 
Intended  effects.  One  Is  outstanding.  It 
represents  an  attempt  by  the  Senate  to  fa- 
cilitate and  participate  In  the  making  of 
peace,  and  the  post-war  arrangemcnta  to 
follow.  Tlie  Senate  Is  going  to  do  this  and — 
this  Is  the  point — do  it  in  time.  What  this 
step,  taken  at  this  time  means,  can  be  under- 
stood by  recalling  the  peace  negotiations  at 
The  end  of  the  Great  War — and  what  hap- 
pened later.  The  Senate  Is  about  to  do  that 
which  fatally  was  not  done  In  the  Great  War. 
During  the  Great  War.  President  Wilson 
evolved  a  post-war  plan.  IncnKllng  a  League 
of  Nations,  He  evolved  It  himself,  with 
mainly  one  intimate  personal  adviser.  Colonel 
House,  who  was  not  the  Secretary  cf  State. 
With  this  plan  evolved.  Wilson  went  to  the 
peace  conference.  He  did  not  take  with  him 
any  Senator.  As  the  peace  conference  pro- 
gressed, the  Idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  be- 
came understood  in  tlie  United  States.  Some 
details  of  it  were  disturbing  to  some  areas  of 
American  thought. 

Thereupon  39  Senators  signed  a  round- 
robin  reminding  the  world,  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  Wilson,  that  any  treaty  of  peace 
must  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
Wilson  went  on  with  the  League.  When 
completed,  he  laid  it  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  There  ensued  more  than  a  year 
of  debate.  In  the  end,  the  League  was  re- 
jected. Yet  essentially  the  difference  be- 
tween rejection  and  acceptance  was  not  great. 
At  times  during  the  debate,  had  Wilson  been 
wniUng  to  agree  to  certain  modiflcations,  the 
League  might  have  been  ratified 

It  is  a  fair  Judgment  that  had  Wilson  laid 
th3  League  of  Nations  before  the  Senate  pre- 
ceding the  end  of  the  war,  had  the  Senate 
and  Wilson  cooperated  In  formulating  the 
League,  it  would  have  been  adopted  and  much 
subsequent  history  would  have  been  different. 
What  is  now  taking  place  is  a  forehanded 
effort  to  avoid  what  happened  after  th« 
Great  War.  It  is  an  attempt  to  have,  before 
the  war  ends,  the  debate  which.  23  years 
ago,  did  not  come  until  the  war  was  over. 
It  is  an  effort  to  assure,  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  better  fate  than  befell  the  League 
of  Nations. 

(Prom   the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of 
March  16,  1943 1 

APPLTINO  the  TOtJCHSTONE 

The  Senators  who  are  trying  to  get  the 
United  States  to  give  a  lead  In  orgenlzing 
permanent  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations 
for  peace  have  the  right  idea.  There  is  little 
open  opposition  to  the  Idea  In  principle;  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  party  delegation 
in  the  last  House. 

But  the  way  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
conviction  of  professed  adherents  is  to  com* 
forward  with  a  concrete  plan.  Such  a  plan 
may  have  defects,  but  it  will  sUrt  discussion, 
and  above  all  serve  to  get  on  record  thoav 
who  will  have  to  deal  with  the  post-war  prob- 
lems. 

If  the  propKisal  of  a  plan  is  met  not  by 
constructive  criticism  of  Its  feature*,  but  bf 
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the  Soviet  Union  have  Just  become  the  sub- 


has  become  is  apparent  from  the  con-   |  growing  season,  with  an  army  of  harvest- 
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a  gtiu-ral  plea  thnt  tt  1«  t<>o  early  to  attack 
the  problem,  we  are  Juslitied  in  seeing  a  play 
for  ptistponement  leiduik;  to  final  defeat. 

Senator  Wheeler  makes  objections  that 
are  a  pood  argument  for  the  proposal  of  hit 
colleacues  He  complains  that  we  do  not 
know  what  the  Pai.--.sians  or  tiie  British  really 
mean  to  do  Tlie  obvious  way  to  find  out  Ls 
to  invite  them  to  Join  In  a  definite  plan  of 
cooperation  If  they  do.  we  have  made  a 
considerable  advance.  If  they  make  objec- 
tion, we  have  a  chance  to  negotiate  and  learn 
their  terms. 

The  plan  of  the  Senators  who  called  on 
the  President  Is  reasonable.  It  is  for  some 
form  of  international  organization  by  which 
the  United  Nations  will  art  t<-gether  in  war 
and  peace  Something  in  the  nature  of 
permanent  military  force  will  help  give  effect 
to  its  deci.sicms  It  Is  not  to  be  another 
League  of  Nations,  for  only  the  members  of 
the  anti-Axis  alliance  are  eligible  to  belong. 
It  will  be  a  sort  of  permanent  executive 
committee  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  already  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  cooperation  sought;  but  it 
Is  Important  to  pet  them  in  the  clear  The 
project  of  a  permanent  alliance  of  peace- 
loving  nations  for  the  curbing  of  aggression 
Isn't  something  that  we  can  ti\kc  or  leave 
alone  at  our  pleasure  If  It  is  not  realized, 
men  and  women  in  the  future,  perhaps  the 
very  next  generation,  will  pay  the  price  In 
more  blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  Mil  iik;an 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fadaij   March  1 9.  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  mc.ny  Members  of  this  House  who  are 
as  frirndl.v  to  the  institution  of  private 
enterprise  as  I  am.  but  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber who  is  any  friendlier  to  it  than  I.  or 
who  desires  its  preservation  any  more 
than  I. 

The  principle  of  a  discount  for  prompt 
payment  in  ad\  ance  of  the  due  date  of  a 
bill  is  as  old  an  institution  as  the  inytitu- 
tion  of  private  enterprise  itself.  It  is  a 
principle  which  is  participated  in  by  every 
si'.ccessful  small  merchant  in  tlu  United 
Stetes.  It  has  been  the  cu.^tom  for  dec- 
ades. At  the  pn-scnt  time  the  small  mer- 
chants of  this  country  are  liquidating 
their  inventories,  they  are  building  up 
cash  reserves,  and  tht^re  is  no  group  on 
earth  that  will  participate  in  a  discount 
privilege  on  tax  payments  any  more  than 
will  the  small  enterprisers  of  the  United 
Sl?\tes. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  business  interests 
of  this  country  thorou^:hly  understand 
the  principle  of  "discount  for  cash." 
This  principle  is  as  .sound  as  is  our  econ- 
omy and  the  practices  upon  which  it  has 
been  built.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
a  Republican  Member  of  this  House 
would  fail  to  understand  that  all  this  is 
true.  Furthermore,  if  our  {>«'oplo  could 
be  induced  to  pay  their  taxes  in  advance 
before  the  due  date  it  would  do  two  very 
important  thincs:  First,  it  would  pre- 
vent the  necesMty  of  thf  Federal  Treas- 
urer going  into  the  market  and  borrow- 


Discountlng   Advance  Payments    '  f  Tax 


inp  that  much  of  funds  and  thereby 
make  unnecessary  the  payment  of  such 
huge  interest  charges;  and,  second,  the 
cost  of  administration  or  what  is  called 
the  collection  costs  could  be  materially 
reduced.  How  can  anyone  overlook  such 
fundamental  and  evident  truths?  Does 
not  the  gentleman  under.stand  the  dis- 
count which  is  allowed  by  States  and 
other  subdivisions  of  government  with 
regard  to  this  very  problem'  Of  course. 
discounts  are  allowed  for  advance  pay- 
ment and  penalties  are  imposed  for 
delayed  paymf^nts.  To  advocate  that 
such  a  discount  principle  app<'aring  in 
a  Federal  tax  proposal  is  a  "rich  man's 
game"  is  an  advocacy  the  people  of  this 
country  will  not  accept.  They  are  too 
wise  for  that  kind  of  talk. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  iU'c/itilative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9» .  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to  ha\e  printed   in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrd  an  editorial 
entitled    "Sound   Foreign    Puhcy."   pub- 
lislicd  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
March  15,  1943,  and  an  article  by  Maj. 
G.>orpe  Fielding  Eliot,  entitled  "Senators' 
i   Plan  Called   Guaranty  of  Unity."   pub- 
i    lished  in  the  Washington  Star  of  March 
;    15,  1943,  dealing  w'th  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  cential  United  Nations 
organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Pl.un  E>ealer  of  March 
15,   19131 

SOUND     FOREIGN     POLICY 

With  a  foresight  that  holds  great  promise 
for  the  future,  four  Senators,  two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans,  one  of  them  being 
Senator  Barton,  of  Ohio,  will  present  a  reso- 
lution to  their  rnlleagues  tomoridw  to  estab- 
lish a  fcreir;n  p<jlicy  th:it  will  in.sure  American 
participation  in  world  affairs  after  the  war 

This  step  is  even  more  imptirtant  than 
the  arrival  in  Washington  of  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Anthony  Eden  to  lay  the  basis  for 
United  Nations  war  and  post-war  policy 
Whatever  American  state.«-men  might  agree  to 
with  Eden  and  other  rrpre.^entatives  of  our 
ail.es  would  l^e  tentative  and  possibly  futile 
without  tlie  sanction  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resolution  is  a  fortunate  coin- 
cidence It  supplies  th"  necessary  ground  on 
which  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  Under  Se- te- 
tary  Welles,  Eden,  pnd  (ther  repres»nt.;tives 
of  the  United  Nation.s  can  build  Their  labors 
in  the  wetlc  ahead.  U  the  re.st)lution  is 
adopted,  ran  be  directed  toward  the  solution 
of  specific  problem*  which  confront  the 
Unitfd  Nations  In  the  war  and  those  which 
will  face  them  at  the  termination  of  hrstlll- 
ties  There  v.ill  bo  Ic-s  sliocting  in  the  dark 
than  v.ould  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Tlus  resolution  removes  a  great  fear  that 
for  almort  a  quarter  century  hu.-,  hung  over 
all  International  relations:  The  fear  that 
whatever  steps  were  taken  towr.rd  collective    i 


action  would  be  scuttled  by  a  hostile  S,.''nate 
Th:s  fear  stemmed  from  the  action  of  that 
body  in  the  days  immediately  after  the  Wcjrld 
War  when  the  program  that  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  had  propnjsed  for  a  world  order 
was  thrown  overboard  in  one  of  the  bitterest 
partisan  battles  the  Senate  had  ever  wit- 
nessed 

The  bipartisan  character  of  the  4-man 
group  introducing  the  resolutions  and  the 
fact  that  Senate  leaders  ot  both  parties  have 
given  their  advice  and  approval  rules  out  a 
repetition  of  the  unhappy  quarrel  which 
hastened  President  Wilson's  death  It  did 
more  than  that  By  arbitrarily  returning 
to  a  policy  of  isolation  m  a  world  where  isola- 
tion was  no  longer  possible;  by  refu'^mg  to 
permit  the  United  Stales  to  act  as  responsi- 
ble world  power,  that  quarrel  helped  create 
conditions  which  contributed  In  no  small 
measure  to  the  war  that  now  engulfs  the 
globe. 

Geography,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  all  the  sciences  that  mankind  has 
employed  to  shrink  his  world,  not  party  feel- 
ing, predetermine  the  position  of  the  United 
States  The  value  of  this  resolution  is  th;.t 
it  frankly  recognizes  these  facts  and  pro- 
poses specific  means  of  meeting  them 

The  framework  of  the  world  organlzatlv)n 
Which  the  sponsors  of  the  Senate  resolution 
desire  already  exists  In  the  United  Nations. 
That  framework  can  be  strengthened  for  tlie 
future  conduct  of  the  war  and  made  perma- 
nent for  the  future  prevention  of  wars  of 
aggression  The  resolution  is  an  Insurance 
policy  The  people  of  the  United  States,  en- 
lightened by  hard  experience,  are  ready  to  pay 
the  premium. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  oT 
March  15,  1943 1 

SrNATORS"  PLAN  C.^LI  FD  CIAR.I.VTY  OF  INITY  - 
M.^JOR  ELIOT  T'RGES  PASSAGE  OF  RESOILTION 
PROVIDING   FOR    CENTRAL    ALLIED   ORCANIZATIO.V 

(By  M.iJ  George  Fielding  Eliot) 
The  four  Senators  who  have  prepared  the 
resolution  advising  the  creation  of  a  central 
United  Nations  organization  have  performed 
a  great  public  service  The  names  of  Sen- 
ators Bali..  Burton.  Hatch,  and  Hill  deserve 
to  be  long  remembered  with  gratitude  by 
tlieir  fellow  countrymen,  and  those  country- 
men will  do  well  to  begin  without  delay 
making  their  sentiments  known  to  the  rt- 
malning  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  ci  untry,  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren may  well  hang  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  this  momentous  resolution. 

Tills  historic  document  touches  upon  two 
main   themes. 

(1)  The  need  for  a  central  agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  supreme  war  council,  if 
you  like  that  name,  for  the  better  coordinti- 
tlon  of  allied  effort  and  policy  in  the  direction 
of  this  war. 

(2)  The  even  more  urgent  need  for  such 
an  agency  to  begin  planning  now  the  steps 
to  be  taken  when   the  war  is  won. 

The  first  is  an  essential  Instrument  of  vic- 
tory. 

The  second  is  an  e.^ential  Insurance  against 
the  loss  of  the   fruits  of  victory. 

The  proposal  of  the  four  Senators  Is  no 
high-flung  attempt  to  make  a  blueprint  of 
some  visionary  Utopia  It  is  a  severely  prac- 
tical document  It  deals  with  the  United 
Nations  as  the  vlctcrs  in  this  war  ar.d  .as  the 
inevitable  inheri'ors  of  the  responsibility  for 
conserving  the  benefits  of  peace,  that  Just, 
charitable,  and  enduring  peace  which  alone 
will  Justify  the  sncrinres  which  the  winning 
of  vlctcry  has  demanded  ..nd  wi;i  continue  to 
demand. 

It  comes  at  a  peculiarly  propitious  moment 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain  is  In 
Wafhington  for  the  prcci',e  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing means  of  securing  better  cooprratlcn 
among  the  United  Nations  ar.d  ■questions 
arliliig  out  of  the  war.'    Our  relation*  with 
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the  Soviet  Union  have  Just  become  the  sub- 
ject of  open  ai.d  frank  discussion,  and  seem 
to  have  benefited  from  the  process  Mean- 
while it  has  become  ciear— as  it  sht  uld  al- 
ways have  been  clrar — that  Ru  sia  is  not 
gu.ng  to  deft  at  Gern-.any  slng'e-handed,  that 
the  task  of  winning  this  war  must  be  a  ccaii- 
ticn  effort,  both  directed  and  fought  In  the 
true  spirit  of  coalition  for  which  the  abso- 
lutely Indi^ppiiaable  foundation  must  be  a 
rcck-riLbed  mutual  confidence  amongst  the 
members  of  the  coalition  That  confidence 
must  go  down  to  the  people;  it  cannot  be 
merely  the  personal  confidence  existing  be- 
tween Individual  heads  of  state. 

Toward  the  estabhshmenL  of  such  confi- 
dence, the  four  SenatorB  have  taken  a  long 
step;  a  stlU  longer  one  will  be  taken  when 
the  Senate  has  adopted  tlielr  resolution.  a£  it 
16  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  it  wiU 

The  peoples  of  the  world  have  not  forgotten 
the  lessons  of  the  last  peace  They  have  not 
forgotten  that  the  United  States  Senate  iht  n 
relu.sed  its  endorsement  of  the  plans  and  com- 
mitments of  the  President,  and  withdrew  the 
United  States  from  active  participation  In  the 
League  of  Nations  They  hr.ve  not  forgotten. 
either,  that  American  foreign  policy  has  ever 
since  that  time,  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
current  war,  been  weakened  and  restrained  oy 
this  same  Inability  of  the  Executive  to  mPke 
definite  commitments  in  the  sphere  In  which 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  are  con- 
stitutionally necessary. 

Now  It  is  proposed  that  the  Senate  put  Itself 
on  record  in  advance  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter designed  to  produce  an  upsurge  ol  con- 
fidence amongst  our  allies  in  our  future  good 
Intentions.  Nothing  could  be  a  better  guar- 
anty. In  London  and  Moscow  and  Chungking, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  now  rec- 
ognize that  they  live  In  a  world  too  small  to 
enable  them  to  escape  responsibility  for  their 
share  In  the  keeping  of  the  common  peace 

Out  of  that  relxirn  confidence  may  flow 
Immense  results  We  may  at  last  have  a  real 
United  Nations  council.  The  United  Nations 
may  become  a  living  fact  rather  than  a  dis- 
tant hope,  a  name,  a  promise  without  guar- 
anty. Better  organization  may  shorten  the 
war,  save  thousands  of  lives,  bring  us  the 
sooner  to  the  better  world  for  which  that 
oiganization  must  then  lay  the  cornerstone. 

The  four  Senators  have  done  their  share. 
Now  It  Is  up  to  their  colleagues  to  Indorse 
their  vision  and  their  wisdom;  more  than 
that.  It  Is  up  t.i  every  citizen  of  every  Slate 
In  the  Union  to  let  his  Senators  know,  and 
at  once,  that  he  expects  them  to  tell  the 
world  that  this  time  America  means  not  only 
to  be  vlcU)rious  In  war.  but  to  accept  the 
re.sponsibillties  of  peace  and  reconstruction. 
This  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  hope  that  our 
children  may  In  their  time  escape  the  trials 
and  the  sacrifices  which  in  our  time  our  own 
fnlly  and  blindness  have  brought  upon  cur 
Nation  and  the  world. 


The  Problems  of  Agriculture 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESET^TATRTS 

Friday.  March  19. 1943 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mounting  shortage  of  farm  labor  and 
e.vential  afrrlcultural  machinery  con.sti- 
tutes  a  major  problem  which  the  na- 
tional adminL«!tration  has  conftiletely 
failed  to  solve.    How  critical  the  issue 


has  become  is  apparent  from  the  con- 
clu,>^ions  presented  at  the  Midwest  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  attended  bj  the  rep- 
resentatives of  12  Midwestern  States 
constituting  the  Nation's  "bread  basket." 
Without  guaranties  of  adequate  labor 
and  farm  equipment  to  meet  the  Agricul- 
ttiral  Department's  demand  for  new 
record  production  in  1943.  the  Governors 
and  spokesman  of  the  most  important 
grain-growing  regions  in  America  de- 
clared there  is  no  as.surance  of  adequate 
provisions  for  home  consumption  and 
the  huge  allotments  of  food  earmarked 
for  our  Allies  abroad. 

It  is  .significant  that  no  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  present 
at  this  important  meeting  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  Wickard.  War  Manpower  Direc- 
tor Paul  V.  McNutt,  and  Donald  M.  Nel- 
son. Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  had  been  invited.  Their  failure 
to  be  present  in  person  or  to  have  ofB- 
cials  of  their  departments  on  hand  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  and  pre- 
sent the  administration  \1ewpoint  dem- 
onstrates anew  the  fact  that  the  present 
Government  has  not  succeeded  in  evolv- 
ing an  adequate  farm  program  to  meet 
our  wartime  needs. 

To  produce  the  food  necessary  to  feed 
our  civilian  population  and  to  take  care 
of  foreign  orders,  the  12  States  of  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Nebraska.  South  Dakota.  Kansas.  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota.  Wisconsin,  and 
Ohio  have  been  called  upon  to  raise  15 
percent  more  food  than  was  growTi  in 
the  bumper  year  of  1942.  But  to  do  this 
task,  our  farmers  will  have  20  percent 
less  labor,  and  less  farm  machinery,  and 
small  prospect  of  obtaining  effective  re- 
placements for  either. 

The  responsibility  for  these  critical 
shortages  cannot  be  avoided  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. For  the  past  year  farmers 
and  their  spokesmen  have  been  bitterly 
denouncing  the  induction  of  their  skilled 
help.  They  have  pointed  out  the  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  replacing 
their  outworn  machinery  or  purchasing 
new  farming  implements.  Allocation  of 
sicel  to  manufacturers  of  farm  equip- 
ment has  been  kept  at  such  low  levels 
that  the  shortage  of  available  farm  ma- 
chinery which  is  already  regarded  as  se- 
rious in  some  areas  may  become  critical 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  by  the  end 
Of  1944. 

But  nothing  better  illustrates  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  our  national  farm  policy 
than  the  confusion  which  prevails  every- 
where on  the  induction  of  farm  workers 
into  the  military  services.  If  our  respon- 
sible Government  officials  had  worked  out 
an  intelligent,  far-sighted  program  at  the 
outset,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  frantic  efforts  now  being  displayed 
to  recruit  armies  ol  children,  "ity  desk- 
workers,  and  even  furloughed  soldiers  to 
bi  ing  in  our  crops.  And  even  these  make- 
shift, admittedly  inefficient  proposals  of- 
fer no  prospect  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  planting  and  cultivation  which  must 
go  on  continuously  to  assure  adeqtiate 
farm  production.  Those  officials  In  ciu- 
Government  who  would  have  us  bel:e\e 
that  modern  farming  can  be  carried  on 
by  handluls  of  farmers  tiiroughout  the 


growin?  season,  with  an  army  of  harvest- 
ers when  the  crcp  has  matured  lannot  be 
seriously  regarded.  If  they  know  their 
business,  they  know  full  well  that  this  is 
not  the  way  in  which  American  farming 
has  produced  the  tremendous  crops  uix)n 
wh  ch  our  Nation  has  thrived  If  they 
know-  their  bu-siness.  they  understand  that 
wn  must  have  an  assured  supply  of  farm 
labor  from  the  beginning  of  the  planting 
season  ripht  through  the  harvest.  They 
know  that  inexperienced  farm  hands  may 
be  worse  than  none  at  all. 

All  of  these  difficulties  stem  directly 
from  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
accord  farming  its  right lul  place  in  our 
war  economy.  The  w.deiy  publicized  ob- 
servations of  our  Secretary  of  Agricultiwe 
to  the  effect  that  "Food  will  win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace"  must  have  been  for- 
gotten somewhere  in  the  drafting  of  our 
military  plans.  When  It  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  representatives  of  12  great 
food -producing  States  to  remind  cur  Gov- 
ernment of  the  needs  of  agriculture,  there 
is  something  definitely  wrong  with  oiu* 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  entire  Nation  must  be  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  recommendations  and 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Midwest  Gov- 
ernors' Conference.  They  urged,  and  the 
people  of  our  country  must  urge  with 
them: 

First.  That  agriculture  be  recognized 
as  an  essential  war  industry  and  be  rated 
as  such  with  respect  to  manpower,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment. 

Second.  That  while  there  Is  no  pro- 
posal of  blanket  deferment  for  agricul- 
tural workers  all  experienced  labor,  es- 
sential to  farm  production,  should  be  pre- 
ferred and  farm  workers  like  industrial 
workers  should  be  given  proper  recogni- 
tion by  Federal  authorities  with  suitable 
insigfiia  or  other  marks  of  distinction 
for  giving  their  best  services  to  their 
country  by  remaining  on  the  farm  front. 

Third.  That  adequate  supplies  of  steel 
and  other  materials  be  provided  to  com- 
plete the  manufacture  of  partly  finished 
agricultural  machinery,  that  all  present 
stocks  of  farm  machinery  now  frozen  be 
released  for  sale,  that  planning  of  farm 
machine  needs  for  1944  be  undertaken 
immediately  and  ascertained  by  May  1. 
1943,  and  that  the  present  system  of  allo- 
cating farm  machinery  be  corrected  to 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  farmers  in  every 
area  of  the  Nation. 

Fourth.  That  local  War  Production 
Boards  be  given  authority  to  supply  the 
welding  rod,  bar  steel,  and  other  ma- 
terials used  In  the  local  repair  of  farm 
machinery;  that  restrictions  on  manu- 
facturing farm  machines,  replacement 
parts,  repairs,  and  distributing  these 
products  be  removed  at  once. 

Fifth.  That  transportation  facilities  be 
provided  for  migrant  seasonal  workers. 

Sixth.  And  that  supplies  of  fertilizer 
now  available  be  released  Immediately 
for  the  1943  crop  scAson. 

Our  farming  population  Is  waiting  to 
hear  the  answer  of  the  Government  to 
these  critical  needs.  Joined  with  them 
must  be  the  population  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, for  on  our  food-production  front 
there  stands  the  greatest  challenge  to 
American  victory. 
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I   zen<»  and  soon  took  office  of  the  United  States 


Yp.<!:  this  was  the  land  of  ODDortunltv. 
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Duke's  Chambermaid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MU  HKJAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi-ENTATIVES 

Fridaij.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s  Con- 
press  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Waldrop.  able  reporter  for  the 
WashinRton  Times-Herald,  for  hi.s  recent 
aiticle  entitled  -Who  Let  This  Pretty 
lair  In'!'"'  The  facts  revealed  by  Mr. 
Waldiop  further  Justify  the  action  by 
{h\>  Hoii.-e  in  denying  further  funds  .o 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
Under  permi.ssion  to  extend  my  remark.s 
I  include  this  splendid  Job  of  reporting : 

WHO    lET   THIS    PRETTY    PAIR    IN' 

(By  Frank  C    Waldrop) 

Whether  It  wa.*:  Alexandre  Dumas  or  Victor 
Hugo  we  cant  remeniljei.  but  one  of  these 
two  got  off  a  neat  line  as  follows: 

"If  you  would  be  .splendid,  be  a  duke  If 
you  would  be  powerful,  be  a  dukes  chamber- 
maid ■' 

French  novelists  are  bound  by  tradition  to 
say  thiriRs  like  that,  and  wink  Bui  never- 
theless the  truth  is  self-evident.  Carried 
over  Into  politics,  the  central  thought  of  the 
above  crack  has  been  proved  true  thcusanda 
of  times 

Behind  every  front  man  there  Is.  In  politics, 
almost  Invariably  a  fr^t  thinking  string 
puller  who  does  not  seek  publicity. 

The  fi-ont  man  takes  the  bows  and  the 
blows.  The  obscure  manipulator  behind  the 
scenes  enjnys  a  satisfaction  that  has  no  equal 
for  the  power  lover,  and  that  is — authority 
without  rci-ponsibility. 

Two  flue  specimens  of  the  front -man  type 
In  politics  are  the  esteemed  Uncle  Fied  D<'1- 
ano.  Chairman  of  the  soon-to-be-dcfunct  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  and  Donald 
Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board 

Frederic  Delano  slj;ns  his  name  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  National  Re.-ources  Planning 
Board,  such  as  the  massive  prcptisition  re- 
cently sent  to  Congress  by  tiie  President,  pro- 
viding a  formula  by  means  of  which  to  de- 
stroy private  property  and  tlio  Independence 
cf  IJnlted  Slates  citizens,  and  enforce  state 
socialism. 

Donald  Nelson  takes  the  responsibility  for 
the  War  Piuduction  Boards  labor  policies, 
which  have  been  mushy  to  a  degree  that  it 
would  take  an  extended  chapter  to  diagnose 
In  detail 

You  can  grasp  the  essential  facts  by  a  look 
at  tlie  headlines  almost  any  day  or  by  listcn- 
I'lg  for  5  nunutes  to  any  returned  soldier 
discussing  battle-front  sejitiment  toward  the 
Administration's  labor  policy 

Stxidents  of  political  operations  have 
wondered  sometimes  about  some  of  the 
manipuhiturs  of  these  two  front  men.  Messrs. 
DelaTio  and  Nelson  Herewith  a  little  report 
on  a  brace  ut   tliese: 

Exhibit  A  Mrs  Dr  Eveline  M  Burns  Ph 
D.  director  of  research  for  the  National  Re- 
sources  Planning   Beard 

Exhibit  B  Mr  Dr  Arthur  R  Burns  Ph  D  , 
chief  labor  adviser  to  the  War  Production 
Board 

Tlie  Drs  Burns  are  man  and  wife,  as  you 
may  have  suspected  What  you  may  not 
have  known  is  that  the  Drs  Burns  are  both 
natives  of  England  and  were  British  subjects 
until  a  recent  phase  of  the  New  Deal  era.  at 
which  point  they  became  United  States  citi- 


zens and  soon  took  office  of  the  United  States 
Government 

We  ate  indeh'ed  to  the  underground  rail- 
road operated  Jointly  by  the  Honorable  Felix 
FranKlurter  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme 
Court  and  by  the  Honorable  Harold  Laski  of 
the  London  School  of  EctJiiomics  for  their 
presence  in  our  midst 

The  Drs  Burns  are  both  ex-high  function- 
aries of  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
which  has  turned  out  in  its  day  many  a 
pretty  mess  of  confustd  master  statir.tic.ana 
and  entliusiastlc  Communist  and  Socialist 
Joiners 

The  Drs.  Burns  are  both,  naturally,  pro- 
llflc  word  wranglers,  and  have  much  to  say 
about  liow  the  world  should  be  made  over 
in  an  image  best  described  by  Karl  Marx,  the 
venerable  inventor  of  excu.ses  for  govern- 
ments which  wish  to  de  troy  the  indcpend- 
en.ce  of  citizens 

S(.)me  people  have  been  wondering  where 
Mr  Delano  got  all  that  Socialist  abracadabra 
for  his  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
report  It  was  much  too  expertly  done  for  an 
amateur  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  Dr 
Eveline  Burns  did  the  Job.    It  if  not  her  first 

In  19.32  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States  issued  a  tract  entitled  "Socialist  Plan- 
ning and  a  Socialist  Program."  in  which  Mr. 
Delano's  thinker.  Dr  Eveline  Burns,  now  on 
the  United  Slates  Governments  pay  roll, 
wrote  that  the  good  society  "will  have  to 
devise  methods  of  preventing  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  resources  by  evtry  optimistic  pro- 
ducer •  •  •  and  of  replacing  the  guesses 
of  Individual  producers  by  a  more  orderly 
method  of  estimation  (of  need) 

"Such  a  method  would  imply  the  imposi- 
tion of  controls  that  would  refuse  individuals 
the  rlLjht  to  make  what  use  they  vvi^li  ol  their 
own  labor  and  property." 

Note  well  that  labor  as  well  as  property  Is 
to  be  controlled  Further  along  in  her  tract 
Dr  Burns  s.iys  that  when  socialism  comes 
"the  Socialist  state  will  have  to  devise  some 
means  of  coercing  labor  where  necessary"  to 
make  labor  do  what  the  Socialist  state  wants. 

And,  reviewing  the  coll. ipse  of  Socialist 
coverninent  in  Ent;land.  Dr  Burns  makes  spe- 
cial note  of  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  <f 
censorship  It  Is  difficult  to  make  people  swal- 
low the  Socialist  state's  doctrine  "Some- 
thing" she  says,  "must  be  done  about  that." 

There,  for  whoever  wants  to  defend  it.  Is 
thi  bared  mentality  of  the  thinker  behind 
the  Honoie.ble  Frederic  A  Delano,  who  signed 
a  report  which,  if  executed  Into  law,  would 
impose  sociali-^m  on  the  United  States.  What 
goes  for  the  wife  over  at  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  by  the  way  goes  for  the 
husband    over   at    War   Labor    Board. 

The  Doctors  Burns  are  a  happy  pair,  con- 
genial in  every  respect  And  why  not? 
They're  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  United  States 
Government  busily  doing  their  bit. 

Every  advocate  of  state  socialism  should 
be  pleased  —  but  not  so  the  American  who  be- 
lieves In  liberty  and  who  opposes  regimenta- 
tion of  the  press,  of  labor,  and  of  property 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

.1    KAN-  \S 

IN    iilE    tOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
John  L.  LewKs  has  given  his  ultimatum 
to  us.  fixing  the  deadline  April  1.  'What 
would  Grover  Cleveland  do.' 


Ye.":  this  was  the  land  of  opportunity, 
but  with  all  these  taxes,  what  chance  ha.s 
one  to  make  a  million  dollars  now? 

The  Ides  of  March 

And  income  tax. 
Tixjk  all  hu  starch. 

Hell  now  relax 

He  spent  his  dough. 

Now  cash  he  lucks; 
He  U  cash  a  bond 

To  pay  his  Uix. 

^M    L    R 

Representative  Prank  Carlson  and  his 
Ruml  plan  will  furnish  much  conversa- 
tion in  the  next  several  weeks.  Who  said 
the  G.  O.  P.  couldn't  furnish  something 
new  and  constructive? 

What  the  country  needs  most  in 
America  for  the  wa*  effort  thi;.  summer 
Is  a  little  less  saluting  and  a  little  more 
snap  put  in  pitchforks,  sliovels,  hoes. 

The  daily  ob.servation  of  their  National 
Capitol  by  thou.sands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans in  service  uniforms  is  a  constant 
source  of  greatest  interest  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

We  .saw  our  recent  Kansas  colleapue, 
Houston,  raise  his  hand  and  heard  him 
repeat  the  words  with  the  final  "I  do." 
Luck  to  you.  Jack,  in  your  labors  with 
labor  on  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 

Kan.sas  has  not  only  given  General 
Eisenhower  to  our  country  at  this  im- 
portant time,  but  it  has  set  an  example 
to  the  other  47  States  by  passinc  a  Rick- 
enbacker  labor  bill.  Howard  Smith,  are 
we  comiiig? 

If  the  Hou.'Ne  has  its  way.  the  old  Ex- 
tension Department  will  come  to  the  front 
for  supplyin;^:  farm  labor.  With  all  his 
other  duties  the  county  agent  will  be 
busier  than  the  pioverbial  cranberry 
merchant. 

Just  as  we  had  resolved  to  spend  our 
A  gas  card  on  showing  ser\i(.emen  al)out 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  on  the  ex- 
pected lifting  of  the  pleasure  ban.  here 
comes  a  50- percent  cut  in  gallon.^,  mak- 
ing it  only  SIX  per  month. 

Col.  Frank  Roberts  and  Lt.  Col.  How- 
ard Reed  told  us  at  luncheon  today,  of 
India  and  Africa.  When  our  men  talk 
the  story  is  more  inteiesling.  yet  there 
is  so  much  for  military  reasons  that  they 
cannot  tell. 

So  Dr.  Merton  Rice,  of  Detroit,  is  dead. 
He  was  oiie  of  Bishop  William  A  Quayle's 
boys  at  Baker  UniverMty.  While  in  the 
academy  at  Ottawa.  Kans  ,  ui  the  late 
nineties,  I  walked  2  miles  each  way  on 
Sunday  to  hear  him  preach  to  his  first 
congregation  of  a  hundred. 


Government  in  Peace  and  War 

EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  virgin:. A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF   TIIE   UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  Marcli  19  i legislative  day  of 
Tu.'.sdai/.  March  9i    1943 

Mr.     BYRD      Mr.     Prtsident.     I     ask 
unaiufhuus  consent  to  liave  prmied  m  ihu 
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RtcoRD  an  article  entitled  "Government 
In  Peace  and  War,"  written  by  Milton  W. 
Harrison,  editor  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Journal,  and  published  in  the  Savlrigs 
Bank  JoumaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GOVniNMENT  IN  PlACE  AND  WaE 

(By  Milton  W.  HarrlEon,  editor.  Savings  Bank 
Journal ) 

As  the  war  In  Europe  and  Asia  roars  toward 
ft  climax  and  on  the  home  front  post-war 
plans  mviltiply  and  expenditures  mount.  It 
behooves  all  of  us  to  survey  objectively  our 
present  predicament.  I  am  concerned  mainly 
with  the  financial  aspects  of  this  crisis. 

Up  to  December  31,  1942.  the  authorized 
war  program  amounted  to  $238,000  000  000.  of 
which  $184,000,000,000.  or  77  percent,  was 
already  committed,  and  175.000.000.000  or  32 
percent  was  already  spent. 

Had  these  war  costs  been  thrust  upon  a 
nation  not  in  debt,  our  task  would  be  much 
less  difficult  Unfortunately  they  came  as 
an  aftermath  of  years  of  deficits  The  fol- 
lowing table,  based  on  data  obtained  from  offi- 
cial sources,  shows  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  gone  $29,228,000,000  in  the  red  for 
Its  peacetime  budget  operations  for  the  9  fis- 
cal years  Immediately  preceding  Pearl  Harbor : 
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And  now.  becau.=e  of  the  world  ctrlfe  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  embroiled,  we  must 
superimpose  $148,096,000,000  of  deficits  for 
3  years  only  upon  this  already  unsound  hose, 
as  follows: 
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Prior  to  fiscal  1942.  the  last  year  In  which 
Federal  expenditures  approached  the  $20,- 
000  000.000  mark  was  in  1918  of  World  War 
No  1  At  that  time  we  spent  $18,516,000,000 
and  incurred  a  deficit  of  $13,363,000,000. 
Our  total  net  deficit  for  the  3  years  1917-19 
was  $23,249,000,000.  or  less  than  one-sixth  of 
cur  contemplated  deficit  for  the  3  years 
1942-44. 

Equally  significant  Is  the  fact  that  regular 
Federal  services  in  thot-e  3  years  of  World 
War  No.  1  cost  only  $6,456,000,000,  or  slightly 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  a  year.  But  now, 
following  on  the  heels  of  10  years  of  deficits, 
we  find  our  regular  Federal  Government 
activities  costing  more  In  1  year  than  they 
did  in  the  entire  3  years  1917-19  This.  I 
bel.eve.  is  a  fact  of  consequence,  and  one  for 
seriovis  concern. 


To  be  sure  the  machine  war  of  today  is  a 
more  expensive  proposition  than  war  of  25 
years  ago.  But  we  cannot  reason  the  same 
way  atxmt  regular  governmental,  or  nonwar, 
activities.  Yet  the  1944  Budget  contem- 
plates spending  $7,334,000,000  for  nonwar 
purpose*,  including  $8,000,000,000  of  interest 
on  our  ftcctiznulated  national  debt. 

The  proposed  expenditures  of  1104.123.- 
924.923.  exclusive  of  statutory  public  debt 
retirement,  for  regular  war  and  nonwar 
activities  is  twice  the  amount  of  all  such  ex- 
penditures In  the  131-ycar  period  1789  to 
1920  Interest  payments  of  $3,000,000  000  in 
1944  alone  will  exceed  the  total  of  such  pay- 
ments for  the  131  years.  But  in  addition 
Government  corporations  and  agencies  will 
spend  a  net  of  $4,774,123,000.  making  total 
expenditures  of  nearly  $109,000,000,000  for 
the  1  year— an  unprecedented  amount  in  the 
history  of  government. 

According  to  the  1944  Budget.  $75,719,007.- 
888  of  debt  will  be  added  during  that  fiscal 
year. 

Startling  though  these  figures  may  be.  they 
are  not  without  some  compensations.  From 
now  on,  more  individuals  will  be  paying  in- 
come taxec  to  the  Federal  Government  than 
voted  in  the  last  election  This  fact  in  itself 
will  become  a  moderating  influence.  Another 
compensatory  factor  is  the  suddenly  awak- 
ened interest  of  Congress  in  regaining  con- 
trol of  its  duties.  Bureaucracy  is.  in  short,  in 
for  hard  times.  What  once  was  accepted, 
albeit  reluctantly,  has  now  become  a  favorite 
topic  of  harangue. 

INCREASE   IN    EXECUTIVE   ORDERS 

Recently  data  were  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  which  to  my  mind  Indi- 
cate to  a  startling  degree  the  extent  to  which 
Congref^s  allowed  its  functions  to  be  usurped 
during  the  past  decade  The  total  number  of 
Executive  orders  almost  equaled  the  total  of 
all  public  laws  enacted  by  Congress: 
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Representative  Ludlow  expressed  the  dan- 
ger inherent  in  government  by  Executive  or- 
der when  he  said: 

"Executive  orders  usually  have  their  gen- 
esis in  the  bureaus  and  are  expressions  of 
bureaucratic  minds.  When  promulgated  they 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  Those  who 
originate  them  are  not  elected  by  the  people. 
They  do  not  represent  anybody.  They  stand 
for  their  own  peculiar  ideas  and  hobbies  and 
do  not  speak  for  any  well-established  philos- 
ophy or  any  political  party.  They  are  intent, 
as  a  rule,  on  promoting  their  own  notions 
and  enhancing  their  bureaucratic  power  and 
authority.  Many  of  them  are  theorists  who 
think  they  know  how  to  remake  the  world 
but  who  overlook  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
Immutable  principle  of  sound  economics." 

The  nature  of  bureaucracy  will  be  more 
than  an  interesting  topic  to  the  average  per- 
son from  now  on.  It  will  be  a  vital  topic. 
Laymen  can  as  intelligently  follow  the  course 
of  bureaucracy  as  experts.  It  is  human  na- 
ture in  action.  The  dry  rot  of  bureaucracy 
is  an  everpresent  menace  everywhere.  Para- 
sites are  found  not  only  in  government  and 
bureaucracy;  they  are  a  threat  to  every  larm- 


er'a  crop  and  garden  and  to  every  form  of 
economic  organization.  The  bigger  the  or- 
ganisation the  more  menacing  the  danger. 
Only  alertneaa  In  detecting  and  Umely  action 
In  eliminating  paraaltlcal  growth  can  aa?« 
the  body  on  which  it  feeds.  The  fact  that 
it  finally  killa  lU  provider  and  thereby  eliml- 
nates  itaeU  is  of  comfort  only  to  history. 
Congress  now  recognizee  thla  natural  law. 

PUBLIC  RESKNTMEMT  8TEAOZLT  BISINO 

To  eliminate  parasites  may  require  the 
destruction  of  some  good  with  the  bad.  Any 
farmer  knows  it;  so  does  business  manage- 
ment. The  longer  one  waits  the  more  good 
must  t>e  sacrificed.  The  Job  facing  thla  coun- 
try Is  one  of  prompt,  courageous  action  with 
the  pruning  knife  by  lx)th  those  with  legis- 
lative and  executive  responsibility.  Other- 
wise the  destruction  will  be  greater  in  the 
future  than  is  necessary. 

A  recent  statement  from  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employees  showed  an 
understanding  of  that  fact  when  it  said, 
■'Public  resentment  is  rising  steadily  against 
administrative  ineptitude  in  certain  branches 
of  the  Federal  establishment  Unless  it  is 
checked  by  prompt  and  effective  remedial 
action,  this  resentment  will  become  a  tidal 
wave.  A  tidal  wave  is  not  discriminating, 
and  if  jjermitted  to  reach  full  flood,  the  re- 
sults will  be  disastrous." 

Necessary  bureaucracy  should  welcome  the 
ofBcial  legislative  or  executive  knife.  It  pro- 
tects them  as  well  as  others.  Of  course  some 
worthy  objective,  something  which  some  of 
us  think  important,  will  go  with  the  pruning 
operation;  but  It  saves  much  more.  We 
must  grimly  support  these  operations  now 
going  on  In  Congreae.  All  of  the  latest 
anesthetics,  germicides,  and  operating  eqxUp- 
ment  may  not  always  be  avaUable,  but  operate 
they  must  It  is  time  that  taxpayers  and 
believers  In  the  American  way  declared  an 
emergency  to  reduce  bureaucracy.  Bu- 
reaucracy has  had  emergencies  for  several 
years.  It  should  not  object  to  the  emer- 
gency techniques  now  necessary  to  trim  th« 
barnlcles  from  government. 

Remedy  due  to  the  integration  of  peao* 
and  war  functions  is  made  difficult.  It  will 
take  vlgorotis  demands  from  a  wide  segment 
of  public  opinion  to  compel  drastic  retrench- 
ment. However,  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
has  already  shown  striking  Independence  of 
the  executive  branch  and  a  start  toward 
legislative  control  of  bureaucracy  has  been 
made.  Typical  is  House  Resolution  No.  70  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Howard  W.  Sbctth, 
of  Virginia,  and  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  This  resolution  sets  up  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members  authorized  to  In- 
vestigate any  action,  rule,  procedure,  or  order 
of  the  executive  agencies  which  is  beyond 
the  authority  granted  to  them  by  Congress; 
which  Invades  Constitutional  rights  of  citi- 
zens; which  Imposes  penalties  without  op- 
portunity of  fair  trial:  which  duplicates  the 
work  of  other  agencies;  or  which  attempts 
by  interpretation,  to  write  into  an  act  of 
Congrear  or  Executive  order,  purposes  not 
Justified  by  the  language. 

A  second  resolution  passed  by  the  House 
authorized  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
police  the  spending  of  taxpayer  funds  by 
the  executive  agencies  and  bureaus.  This 
action  should  enable  the  House  to  get  an 
Independent  check-up  on  the  financial  needs 
and  "ctlvltles  of  tyureaucracy.  It  should  re- 
lease the  Appropriations  Committee  from 
dependence  on  testimony  by  bureau  ofBclals 
directly  Interested  In  obtaining  additional 
funds  and  personnel. 

Pending  before  the  Senate  at  present  and 
possibly  adopted  by  that  body  by  the  time 
of  the  issuance  of  this  publication,  is  the  so- 
called  McKellar  bill,  requiring  Senate  con- 
firmation of  all  Federal  employees  receiving 
salaries  of  $4,500  per  anntim  or  mar*.    The 
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bill  excludes  Army  and  Navy  personnel,  and 
those  persons  appouUcd  by  the  Executive  prior 
to  1936.  This  bill  la  designed  to  achlfve  one 
purpcse  and  o^e  purpose  only — the  return 
to  Congress  of  Its  constitutional  power  to 
legislate.  It  will  effectively  stop  the  usurpa- 
tion of  this  power  by  bureaucrats.  It  will 
tend  to  stop  the  Lssuance  of  Executive  orders 
without  foundation   In   law. 

fNDElU.YINC    FACTORS   OF    RE'OI  T 

To  understand  what  lies  behind  the  revolt 
on  Capitol  Hill  again  bureaucracy  we  must 
add  up  the  following  factors:  A  certain  re- 
sentment against  infringement  on  legislative 
functi(jns  by  bureuii  hoad.s;  the  mandate  for 
economy  and  retrenchment  rotlected  in  the 
last  elfctlon;  a  hu.;f  voUiine  rf  protests  fri  m 
con.stituento  bark  home  acalnst  bureaucratic 
red  tape;  national  publicity  v;iven  to  reports 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Nonessential  Ex- 
penditures, headed  by  Senator  Byrd.  the  cam- 
paign of  public  edViCation  conducted  by  such 
agencies  a.s  the  Citi/i-ns  Emergency  Commit- 
tee on  Nondefen.'-e  Expenditures,  of  which  I 
am  happy  to  be  th'»  treaMirer;  r.  nea'  public 
Interest  In  Federal  extravagance,  relkcted  in 
the  Nation's  press,  due  largely  to  taxpayer 
be\vlldc>rment  at  the  huge  extra  burden  for 
t;ie  cost  of  the  war;  a  growing  fear  among  all 
Income  groups  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral power  and  influence  to  every  county;  a 
n  -  izaticn  that  Federal  money  and  bureau- 
cratic controls  under  the  pre-war  economy 
had  penetrated  deeply  Into  nearly  every  field 
ot  [irlvatp  citizen  endeavor.  Including  hous- 
ing. In-iuance.  shipping,  agriculture,  bunking, 
railroads,  public  ualitlcj.  ;"curUic:-.  i  larlieUs, 
public  education,  btate  gnvertunents.  house- 
hold credit,  child  and  social  welfare,  home  and 
farm  mortgages,  and  real  estate.  In  this 
whole  network  of  controls,  stretching  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  from  Oregon  to  Florida.  Con- 
gros.s  has  played  little  part.  If  the  American 
people,  through  their  elected  rriircsrntulivca 
and  after  due  consideration,  had  surrendered 
their  economic  freetlom  in  favor  of  centralized 
government  by  executive  decree,  then  the 
people  themselves  would  have  abandoned  de- 
mocracy and  freedom;  but  no  such  thing  has 
happened  Bit  by  bit.  the  executive  agencies 
have  taken  over  authority,  under  the  gul.sc. 
first  of  peacetime,  tlien  of  v.artime  emergency, 
until  today  Fetieral  money  and  authority  are 
woven  Into  the  whole  fabric  of  our  private 
economy. 

If  we  are  to  return,  after  peace,  to  anything 
like  the  traditional  American  private  enter- 
prise system  which  has  created  our  high 
standard  of  living,  there  will  have  to  be 
a  basic  change  in  Federal  policy  and  In 
relations  between  the  public  and  private 
economy. 

Whatever  happens  mu-^t  be  decided  by 
public  opinion  We  are  lace  to  face  with 
a  historic  decision  between  a  progressive, 
relatively  free,  private  economy  where  iniii- 
fttive  and  competition  can  survive,  and  a 
controlled  or  Government -managed  economy 
In  which  the  national  Income  is  a  political 
football  and  the  bureaucrats  tell  us  where 
to  work,  what  to  manufacture,  how  lo  spend 
our   money   and   manage   our   affairs. 

A    WrLL-INFORMEO    PUBLIC 

Can  pxi'olic  opinion  make  an  American 
decision  in  the  hi.-tonc  American  way.'  Does 
It  grasp  the  n\eaning  of  Federal  power  cen- 
tralized In  the  Executi'.e.'  Does  it  know 
how  completely  war  and  bureaucracy  have 
socialized  our  private  economy?  Does  it  want 
this  kind  of  a  system  to  hand  on  to  our 
children    and    grandchildren? 

The  answers  to  these  fateful  questions  de- 
pond  on  the  knowledge  and  common  sense 
of  our  millions  of  common  citizens.  To  an- 
swer at  all.  they  must  be  better  Informed 
on  the  challenge  to  freedom  at  home  than 
they  are  or  have  been.  They  must  catch  up 
with  the  rushing  tide  of  event.s  before  peace 
or  the  next  national  election  brings  a  show- 
down  on   Federal   pusi-war   policy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  oii:o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Fridaij.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.     BENDER.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ono.   I  include  the  following   letter: 
F.\RM  Security  Administration, 
Columbua.   Ohio.   March    13.   1943. 
Hon.  George  H    Bender. 

O.'iio    Congress  man -at -Large. 
House    of    Representative.'^. 

W'as/itngfo»i,  D    C 
Dear  Congressman  Bender    Since  food  pro- 
duction  has   become  one  of   the    critical   war 
problems   of   our    Nation    to    which    Congress 
is   giving   much   attention.    I   should   like    to 


submit  for  your  Information  some  pertinent 
data  relative  to  the  contribution  of  the  farm 
families  cooperating  with  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

I  Judge  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  large 
scale  task  in  which  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  been  engaged  for  some  tune  that 
Of  restoring  disadvantaged  farm  families  lo 
a  function  useful  to  th'-mselves  and  the  Na- 
tion. Our  program  was  quickly  adjusted  2 
years  ago  from  building  for  a  .'•oild  peacetime 
life  to  giving  assistance  in  credit  and  gu  d- 
ance  to  small  farmers  to  enable  them  to 
increase    the    production   of    needed    foods 

In  the  spring  ot  1941  these  families  pledged 
important  ir.creases  m  their  farm  ui.d  home 
plans  By  doubling  and  tripling  their  efforts 
to  produce  and  by  increasing  their  efficiency 
they  cvershot  their  pledges  in  three  of  the 
six  fo«xl  commodities  for  which  pledges  were 
tabulated  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  In  the 
tl.ree  others,  they  made  significant  increa-ses. 
The  following  table  shows  Increases  made 
by  Farm  Security  Admlnistraticn  borrowers 
the  past  year  and  compares  the  Increases 
made  by  these  "smair'  farmers  with  all 
farmers; 
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Tliese  figures  represent  a  cross-section  of 
the  production  of  463.941  families,  who  con- 
stitute 7  6  percent  of  the  6  097  000  farmers 
listed  in  the  1940  census  Although  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  these  families  could 
make  sizable  Increases  in  terms  of  their  own 
past  production,  the  question  hits  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  total  volume  of  these  In- 
creases from  small  operators  really  amounted 
to  veiy  much  In  terms  ot  the  total  volume  of 
Increa.sed  pro<luction  for  the  Nation. 

The  signitlcance  of  the  volvime  of  increased 
production  from  thes»"  larms  to  the  total 
Increased  food  supplies  of  the  Nation  is  shown 
by  the  following  percentages  based  on  the 
comparative  Increases  m  the  preceding  table: 

Milk:  Farm  Security  Administration  fami- 
lies accounted  for  30  percent  of  tlie  total 
Increase  for  the  entire  country  in  1942. 

Dry  beans  Farm  Stnurity  Administration 
families  accounted  for  27  percent  of  the 
total  increase  ftjr  the  entire  country  in   1942. 

Chickens:  Farm  Security  Administration 
families  accounted  for  10  percent  of  the  total 
Increase  for  the  entire  country  In   1942. 

Egt^s:  Farm  Security  Administration  fami- 
lies accounted  lor  10  percent  of  the  total 
Increase  for  the  entire  country  in  1942 

Peanuts:  Farm  Security  Administration 
families  accounted  for  10  percent  of  the  total 
Increase  for  the  entire  country  in  19;2. 

Pork-  F.irm  Security  Administration  fami- 
lies accounted  for  9  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease for  the  entire  country  In  1942. 

Beef:  Farm  Security  Administration  fami- 
lies accounted  for  7  percent  of  the  total  In- 
crease for  the  entire  country  m  1912. 

Sugar  beets:  Farm  Security  Administration 
families  acc(  unted  for  7  percent  of  the  total 
increase  for  the  entire  country  m  1912. 

Soybeans:  Farm  S.'curity  Administration 
families  accounted  for  3  percent  of  the  total 
Increase  for  the  entire  country  m  1942. 

Thus,  Farm  Security  Administration  bor- 
rowers, using  ma.nl,,  labor  available  m  the 
family  and  given  h'.lp  they  needed  to  do  It, 


heve  contributed  In  a  significant  way  to  the 
total  food  supply  Tlie  need  for  manpower 
on  the  farm  became  critical  In  the  fall  of 
1942  and  Farm  Security  Administration  was 
given  the  Job  of  transporting  and  housing 
workers  when  the  local  labor  supply  was  In- 
adequate About  12.000  workers,  more  than 
5.000  of  them  Mexicans,  were  moved  from 
surplus  to  shortage  areas  to  save  sugar  beets, 
long-staple  cotton,  vegetables,  and  Iruit 
crops  last  fall.  A  shortage  of  year-round  furm 
workers  has  since  developed  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  working  wah  the 
United  States  Etnployment  Service  and  Voca- 
tional Agriculture,  has  recruited,  trained,  and 
placed  rrany  hundreds  of  workers — moving 
them  from  poor  land  areas  to  more  produc- 
tive farms  where  th'ir  full  energies  can  be 
used  to  lncrea.se  production  of  needed  foods. 

Njw.  some  information  on  what  our  Ohio 
farmers  have  l)een  doing  for  the  war  effort. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  all  Ohio  farm- 
ers had  a  gross  Income  (include  value  of 
hcme-Ubc  |.rcdu.ts)  ol  les,-  th.tn  $2,500  In 
1939.  This  group  contributed  40  percent 
of  fall  farm  product*  and  depends  almo.'^t 
entirely  on  family  labor — often  not  fully 
employed  when  considering  total  production. 

In  1942.  approximately  5  percent  cf  all 
Ohio  farmers  were  operating  under  a  pre  i;inin 
of  directed  credit  through  this  Administr.i- 
ticn.  The  majority  of  this  number  were 
from  the  lower  one-third  Income  bracket  and 
operated  farms  that  weie  definitely  below  the 
average  commercial  farm  as  to  size,  quality 
of  land,  adequacy  of  buildings  ai:d  equip- 
ment. In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  the  le- 
spcnse  of  this  group  to  an  appeal,  coupled 
with  credit  and  cuictance.  for  increased  fcK:d 
production  ever  1941  resulted  in  the  fcUow- 
Ing:  An  Increase  of  12  3  percent  In  the  pro- 
duction of  milk:  an  Increase  of  19  7  percent  in 
the  production  of  perk;  an  lncrea.se  of  18  5 
percent  in  the  production  of  eggs;  an  Increase 
cf  42  peiccnt  m  the  production  of  beef;  an 
Increase  of  28  percent  in  the  production  of 
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chickens;  an  Increase  of  117  8  percent  in  the 
production  of  tcybeans 

In  ccmpariscn  to  the  total  Increase  cf  these 
prcduct.-.  by  all  Ohio  farmers  In  1942  this 
same  group  of  people,  comprising  5  peicent 
of  ail  Ohio  farmers,  contributed  13  4  percent 
Cf  the  total  Increase  of  miik;  12  5  percent  of 
the  tola  increa-sc  of  pork;  73  percent  of  the 
total  inciease  of  eggs;  27  1  percent  of  the 
total  increase  ol  beet;  14  5  percent  of  the  total 
Increase  of  chickens;  3  7  percent  of  the  total 
Increase  cf  soybeans. 

This  certainly,  to  me.  Is  an  Indication  of 
what  many  more  thousands  of  families  in 
our  State  in  similar  circumstances  could  do 
this  year  li  afforded  an  opportunity  through 
credit  and  guidance  to  participate  fully  m 
food    pioductK  n. 

With  reference  to  tlje  shortage  of  farm 
laborers,  may  I  say  that  within  the  past 
3  months,  more  than  400  year-round  farm 
workers  ha\e  been  placed  on  as  many  Ohio 
farms,  having  t>een  recruited  from  the  less 
productive  areas  of  Kentucky  and  southern 
Ohio.  This  was  made  possible  through  a 
program  of  recruitment,  training,  and  place- 
ment with  the  Ohio  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. United  States  Employment  Service  and 
Farm  Security  Administration  cooperating. 
Iralning  centers  have  been  established  at 
Ohio  State  University  and  Ri  Cirande  Col- 
lege, which  offer  not  only  u  short  training 
course  for  the  workers  but  afford  an  opjxjr- 
tunlty  of  orientation  All  orders  for  work- 
ers to  date  have  been  filled. 

I  trust  that  this  In'ormation  will  be  use- 
ful to  you  in  your  consideration  of  national 
agricultural  programs  at  this  critical  time. 
It  Is  my  peisonal  hope  that  every  farm 
family  that  can  produce  food  will  be  given 
full  opportunity  to  do  so  lit  thl  time  when 
food  IS  so  much  needed  to  win  this  war. 
1  should  be  huppy  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
dl.-^cuss  with  you  at  your  convenience,  some- 
time either  In  Cleveland  or  Columbus  other 
factors  relative  to  the  full  utiliziition  of  re- 
sources in  the  production  of  fo<  d. 
Sincerely  yours, 

IiENE  H     WOIC.AMOT. 

A^six-iatr  Stall'  Director 
in  Charge  of  Home  Munagenunt. 


Eddie  Rickenbacker  and  V/illiaai  Jennings 
Bryan 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
thi.s  morning  to  Capt.  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer. who.  with  the  help  of  God,  has 
just  pa.s.'^ed  through  one  of  the  greate.^t 
ordeals  in  history,  pleading  to  America 
to  return  to  the  incentive  plan  and  not 
make  the  mistake  that  Rus.'^ia  made  in 
adopting  communism.  He  pointed  out 
that  Russia  has  now  returned  to  the  in- 
centive system,  that  communism  is  leav- 
ing Ru.'Sia  and  coming  to  thi.s  country, 
that  Ru.s.sia  has  long  .since  eliminated 
the  cummi.5.sars  from  her  army  and  is 
rapitly  returning  to  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

Russia  ha.s  taken  down  the  sign  "Re- 
hgion  is  the  Opium  of  the  People,"  and 
has  reopened  the  Christian  churches 
throughout  her  vast  empire. 
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As  I  listened  to  Captain  Rickenbacker, 
I  was  reminded  that  this  is  the  birthday 
of  the  greatest  Christian  lay  leader  of 
modern  times,  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Mr.  Bryan's  outstanding  expression,  in 
my  opinion,  one  that  should  be  written  I 
on  his  tombstone,  will  be  found  in  his 
Prince  of  Peace,  in  which  he  said: 

It  the  Master  deigns  to  touch  with  diviiie 
power   the   cold   and    pulseless   heart   cf    the 
buried  acorn,  causing  it  to  burst  forth  into   I 
a    new    life,    will    He    leave    neglected    in    the    j 
earth  the  soul  of  man,  made  in  the  image  of 
his    Creator?     If    He    stoops    to    give    to    the 
rose    bu^h.    whose    withered    blossoms    float    ! 
upon    the   autumn    breeze,   the   sweet   as.sur-    ; 
ance   of    another   springtime,    will    he   refuse    : 
words  of  hope  to  the  sons  of  men  when  the 
frosts  of  winter  come?     If  matter,  mute  and 
inanimate,  though  changed  by  the  forces  of 
Nature  Into  a  multitude  of  forms,  can  never 
die.    will    the    imperial    spirit    of    man    alone 
sufler    annihilation,    after     it     has    made    a 
brief   visit,   like  a  royal   guest,   to  this   tene- 
ment of  clay.''     No;   i  am  as  sure  that   there 
IS  another  life  as  I  am  that  I  live  today. 

Some  time  ago  while  in  Cairo—  | 

He  said — 

I  was  .shown  a  few  grains  of  wheat  that  had 
slumbered  for  more  than  3,000  years  in  an 
Egyptian  tomb.  As  I  gazed  upon  these 
grams  of  wheat,  th's  thought  came  Into  my 
mmd,  that  if  one  of  them  had  been  planted 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  the  next  year 
after  It  was  grown,  and  all  its  lineal  de- 
scendants had  been  harvested  and  planted 
from  that  day  to  this,  its  progeny  would  be 
sufficiently  numerous  to  feed  the  teeming 
millions  of   this  world 

There  Is  an  unbroken  chain  cf  life  that 
connects  the  earliest  gram  with  the  one 
which  we  now  6ow  and  .eap  If  there  is  an 
invisible  something  m  a  grain  of  wheat 
wh:ch  enables  it,  when  warmed  by  the  sun- 
shine and  nurtured  by  the  rain,  to  discard 
Its  old  body,  and  build  cut  of  earth  and  air 
a  new  one  so  much  like  the  old  that  you 
cannot  tell  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
transmit  Its  own  likeness  through  3.000 
generations.  I  need  not  fear  that  my  soul 
will  have  the  power  to  clothe  itself  with  a 
new  body,  suited  to  another  existence,  when 
this  earthly  frame  has  crumbled  into  dun. 

Karl  Marx  need  not  tell  us  that  "re- 
ligion IS  the  opium  of  the  people." 


Strtus  of  Japanese  in  the  United  States 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California."  Mr. 
Speaker,  Pacific  coast  citizens  are  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  over  the 
status  of  the  Japanese  in  this  country. 
This  is  a  subject  which  requires  immedi- 
ate and  thoughtful  attention  by  the 
American  Government,  Unless  steps 
are  taken  now  to  clarify  the  status  of 
Japanese,  citizens  t  well  as  aliens.  I 
am  afraid  we  will  have  some  very  diffi- 
cult racial  troubles  when  the  war  is 
terminated.  My  colleague  the  gentle- 
man  from  Washington    IMr.  Jackson] 


has  introduced  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  committee 
to  study  this  entire  question.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  urge  speedy  action  or  the 
resolution.  In  order  to  point  out  one  of 
the  reasons  for  so  doing,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  following  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Pajaro  Valley  and 
Watsonville  Defense  Council: 
Whereas  it  has  been  announced  through  the 

press — 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  contemplates 
that  some  28.000  native-born  Japanese  shall 
be  incorporated  into  the  United  States  Army 
in  separate  combat  units;   and 

2.  Tliat  the  Federal  authorities  contem- 
plate the  release  of  from  25.000  to  40.000 
Japanese  from  relocation  camps  where  they 
are  now  restrained,  with  no  announced  pro- 
vision for  adequate  surveillance  or  control; 
and 

Wh;Teas  the  Pajaro  Valley  and  Watsonville 
D?fense  Council,  the  membership  of  which 
is  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  civic 
organizations  in  the  community,  at  a  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  these 
matters,  has  ofBclally  expressed  its  opinion 
that  such  contemplated  action  would  be 
Inimical  to  the  best  Interests  and  to  the  wel- 
fare aiiu  eflective  defense  of  our  ccunuy;  \>e 
it 

Res-ylved.  That  we  most  vigorously  and 
earnestly  protest  against  the  above  proposed 
actions  and  each  of  them;  that  we  convey 
this  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  to  the 
War  Relocation  Board,  to  our  Congressmen 
and  Senates,  and  to  the  President  of  thfj 
United  States. 

That  we  urge  upon  these  authorities  the 
following  reasons,  based  upon  an  extensive 
experience  with  the  Japanese,  for  more  than 
40  years,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
character,  and  our  observation  of  what  oc- 
curred on  December  7,  1941,  and  immediately 
thereafter: 

( 1 )  Following  Pearl  Harbor  and  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  west  coast  against  attcck  and 
sabotage  the  Army  wisely  moved  the  Jap- 
anese from  the  F.^clflc  coast.  Now.  to  per- 
mit them  to  return  to  their  former  habitat 
would  subject  us  again  to  the  danger  of 
serious  sabotage  and  difficulty  in  defending 
our   shore   line   in  the  event  of   attack. 

(2)  Due  to  the  temper  of  the   American 
'    public    since    the    dastardly    attack    at    Pearl 

Harbor  we  feel  that  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Japanese  them- 
selves to  allow  them  to  return  for  residence 
on  the  west  coast,  and  that  difficult  addi- 
tional policing  problems  would  be  presented 
thereby  in  effecting  their  safety. 

(3 1  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
loyal  and  disloyal  Japanese  We  are  in  no 
pcEltion  to  Judge  the  emotions  cf  the  Japa- 
nese inasmuch  as  they  have  maintained  their 
own  schools  and  rellgicn.  and  in  many  cases, 
dual  citizenship  with  their  main  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

(4)  If  Japanese  were  allowed  to  return  to 
this  ".rea  we  could  not  expect  the  cooperation 
of  present  agricultural  or  Industrial  laborers 
already  engaged  in  the  war  effort  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  work  with  Japanese  evacuees^ 

I  (5)  To  allow  young  Japapese  to  leave  relo- 
cation camps  for  educational  purposes  in  our 

I  colleges  would  be  unjust  and  inequitable  as 
it  affects  our  own  American  boys  who  have 
been  taken  out  of  coUege  and  are  so  Joyally 
ecrvlng  their  country  in  the  armed  forces  to 
the  detriment  of  their  education  and  em- 
ployment. 

(6)  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  council  that 
these  Japanese  should  be  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  the  war  effort  but  we  feel  that 
it  should  be  In  areas  removed  from  the  Paclflo 
coast  and  by  group  movement  under  full  and 
proper  control  and  supervision  by  the  Army. 
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In     no     event     should     Ihey     be     disbursed 

throughout  tlie  countiy  without  proper  pro- 
vision fur  ab-olute  surveillance  and  control; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  thf  Japanese,  both  alien 
and  American  born,  should  be  retained  In 
relocation  centers  for  the  duration  unless 
they  are  placed  under  direct  and  abso- 
lute supervision  and  full  ctmtrol  of  Army 
author ity  and  engaged  in  the  furihciance  of 
our  war  eflort. 


Deserved  Recognition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MirHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Mean.s  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  has  embraced  in  its  re- 
p>ort  and  recommendations  in  the  new 
pay-as-you-fo  tax  bill,  a  ba.sic  exemp- 
tion of  $3  500  on  the  pay  of  all  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
married  or  single. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  consider- 
able opposition  could  develop  to  this 
measure.  I  would  have  voted  enthusias- 
tically for  complete  exemption  of  their 
pay.  because  It  seems  a  travesty  to  talk 
about  "equality  of  sacrifice"  and  then 
expect  the  armed  forces  to  fi'.;ht  tlie  war 
and  at  the  same  time  help  pay  for  it,  too. 
The  compromise,  however,  represents  the 
wisdom  of  the  committee,  and  it  muf^t 
be  aereed  that  the  fl'-;ure  arrived  at  will 
prove  to  be  cxceedinf^Iy  helpful  to  all 
those  whose  pay  comes  within  the  tax- 
paying  bracket.  It  is  a  safe  bet  it  will 
pass  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  with 
no  substantial  opposition.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  reasonable  person  will 
object  to  this  basic  exemption  which,  if 
it  becomes  the  law,  will  give  all  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  an  exemption  of 
$3,500  instead  of  $1,200,  as  in  the  case  of 
Civilian  married  people  and  $600  in  the 
case  of  civilian  single  persons.  All  other 
normal  allowable  deductions  would  also 
obtain  for  the  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  addition  to  this  increased  basic 
exemption. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  same  sort 
of  measuie  was  enacted  for  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  First  World  War:  there- 
fore, there  is  a  precedent  for  the  action. 

We  must  not  forget — and  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  officers  and  enlisted 
members  of  the  armed  forces  undoubted- 
ly do  not  forget — that  those  men  and 
women  who  are  in  the  danger  zones  and 
on  the  battle  line;,  get  no  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime,  or  double  time  for  Sundays 
and  holidays.  They  are  on  24-hour 
duty.  They  are  in  danger  24  hours  a 
day.  They  are  ready  to  make  the  :  i- 
preme  sacrifice  of  yielding  up  their  lives 
oil  the  altar  of  their  country  24  hours  a 
day.  They  must  undergo  ail  of  the 
rigors  and  sacrifices  and  hardships  of  the 
readjustment  to  a  peacetime  basis  after 
the  war  is  ended  the  same  as  everybody 
else. 


It  is  very  probable  many  of  these  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  personnel  will  be  re- 
quired to  remain  abroad  a  considerable 
time  after  the  war  has  ended.  In  any 
event,  their  way  of  life  has  been  dis- 
rupted; for  many  of  them  their  busi- 
nesses have  been  sacrificed  and  are  gone; 
for  many  of  them  the  practice  of  their 
chosen  profe.s.sions  has  been  abandoned 
and  must  be  rebuilt  upon  their  return 
from  the  war;  in  other  cases  men  who 
owned  dairy  herds  or  farms  have  had  to 
abandon  them,  to  sacrifice  them,  and 
will  have  to  reestablish  themselves  when 
they  return  from  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  that  no  fair-minded  person  could 
possibly  object  to  allowing  all  of  the 
offlc'ers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
armed  .services  the  basic  exemption  of 
$3,500.  In  view  of  all  tlr  proposed  bene- 
ficiaries have  had  to  sacrifice,  in  view 
of  all  they  have  had  to  give,  and  i.i  view 
of  all  they  have  had  to  go  through  and 
must  continue  to  go  through,  this  recog- 
nition is  small  indeed. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  people  with 
practically  no  training — except  perhaps 
6  weeks  or  2  month.s — are  going  into 
the  munition  plants  and  the  war  prodtic- 
tion  industries  and  are  able  to  earn  with 
their  overtime,  double  time,  and  bonuses, 
in  many  cases  more  than  the  base  pay 
of  a  colonel  who  has  spent  years  going 
through  West  Point  and  other  hard  years 
in  the  A; my  in  order  to  rise  to  his  grade. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would 
do  more  to  strengthen  the  morale  of  the 
armed  forces  than  a  unanimous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  grant  this 
exemption  while  they  are  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  It  would  be  a  tribute 
to  the  brave  men  and  women  who  are 
rear^y  to  sacrifice  their  all  for  the  Na- 
tion, which  the  Congress  ought  to  ofTiT 
and  which  undoubtedly  the  Nation  will 
applaud. 

The  gOing  is  tough  in  this  war.  And 
the  toughest  of  the  tou'-^h-t^oing  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  services.  We  civil- 
ians have  made  no  sacrifices  in  any  way 
comparable  to  tho.se  we  have  required 
of  our  officers  and  enlisted  members  of 
the  armed  services. 

I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  guess  that 
thei-e  will  be  practicall'  no  opposition 
whatever  in  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  enactment  of  tins  provision 

in  favor  of  our  fighting  forces. 


Crgaoization  of  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  19  (Icqialative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  9) ,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Raymond  Clapper 
entitled  "New  Senate  Attitude,"  from  the 


Washington  News  of  March  15.  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "Moving  Forward"  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  15.  Both 
these  comments  refer  to  the  resolution 
recently  submitted  by  several  Senators 
regarding  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  pnnied 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wasliinston  Daily  News  of  Marcli 
15.   1943  1 

NEW  SENATE  ATriTUDK 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

The  'h;inse  in  the  times  is  clearly  marked 
by  the  initiative  that  the  Senate  is  talcing 
with  re;;ard  to  the  United  Nations 

The  Senate  is  petting  rejidy  to  give  the 
President  some  advice  But  unlike  the  ad- 
vice the  Senate  gave  Woodrcw  Wil.son  a  quar- 
ter ot  a  crntur>'  ago.  the  Senate  tlils  t.me  is 
going  to  tell  Piesldent  Roo.r.evelt  to  take  the 
lead  In  ur«aii;zinR  tlie  United  Nations 

Probably  a  majority  of  tlie  Senate  Is  ready 
now  to  vote  for  the  resolution  that  has  been 
prepared.  But  if  the  Senator?  are  wise,  they 
will  wait  until  they  are  ^u^L■  ol  twc-thlids  for 
the  rest;luiion  Tl.ere  shouid  be  no  misun- 
derstanding thi.s  tune  i'.h'UT  tlie  attitude  of 
the  Senate--and  there  must  be  two-thirds  if 
the  Senate  s  advice  Is  to  be  conclusive 

This  resolution  has  been  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate  le.idors  of  both 
parties.  The  slgniflcunt  thing  about  it  is  that 
it  comes  up  out  of  the  Senate  iiidigenoiisly. 
It  iH  non-pol'tical,  non-Adrninistration.  non- 
Wime  House,  and  non-State  Department. 
President  RtKisevelt  heard  about  the  rcoolu- 
tlon  only  recently  S«^n&tors  had  tallcid  over 
several  poinu  with  S-'umncr  Welles  at  tlie 
State  Department.  He  mentioned  it  to  the 
Presidejii.  wiio  then  sent  for  the  sponsors. 
But  this  is  a  Senate  show  and  th"  Senators 
intend  to  keep  it  such.  The  men  b<^l)lnd  this 
move  ff)r  international  collaboration  are  mia- 
dlc-of-the-road  men.  mainiy  youn^:t■r  men, 
in  both  parties  It  Is  not  a  crackjwt  brain 
ciiUd  Nor  18  It  tiic  child  of  any  ol  the  propa- 
ganda groups  working  for  world  peace 

This  re.solution  has  evolved  and  grown 
gradually  In  the  minds  of  plain  Americin 
Senators  who  think  liiat  world  wars  are  too 
frequent  and  too  costly  in  lives  and  treas- 
ure and  that  the  United  States  cught  to  tiy 
to  do  something  to  prevent  any  more  of  them. 
The  whole  move  sprlnps  out  of  that  simple, 
gra.s.s  r(X)ts  common  s^nse  The  point  of  a 
Senate  expression  now  is  that  since  every- 
b  )dy  here  and  abroad  remembers  that 
the  Senate  once  scuttled  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Senate  ought  to  make  It  clear  now 
Just  where  it  stands. 

One  young  Republican  Senator,  Joseph  H. 

Ball,  of  Minnesota,  campaigned  lir  reelec- 
tion   and    won.    In    a    supposedly    Isolationist 

State,  on  a  platform  which  was  quite  similar 
to  the  Roal  of  this  resolution.  Senator  Carl 
A.  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  the  Democratic 
author  .  'he  clean-politlcs  law.  is  working 
with  Senator  Bam.  on  this  In  Introducing 
the  resolution  they  are  Joined  by  Senator 
LisTTR  Hn.L.  of  Alabama,  one  cf  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  and  Senator  Harold  H  Bur- 
ton, of  Ohio,  a  Republican.  Senator  Bark- 
ley,  the  Democratic  leader,  and  Senator 
McNaet,  the  Republican  leader,  h.ive  been 
consulted  and  their  advice  has  caused  some 
changes  in  plans 

For  Ir  stance,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  obtain  probably  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
as  cointroducers  of  the  resolution.  But  the 
Senate  leaders  of  both  parties  advised  against 
-jlng  to  dress  up  the  move  with  any  stunt 
ballyhoo   of   that   kind 

This  Is  not  a  bloc  move  of  any  kind.  It 
1?  a  Senate  move.  It  is  contemplated  as  an 
Impressive  act  In  which  the  full  dti:nity  and 
power  of  the  Senile  Is  throwu  into  the  ue- 
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velopment  of  our  foreign  policy,  to  make  clear   | 
to    the    world    which    fork    of    the    road    the 
United  States  intends  to  travel. 

Other  Senators  stipportlng  this  resolution 
Include  Austin,  of  Vermont,  tiie  assistant 
Republican  leader;  Chairman  Connallt  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Wagner,  of 
New  York;  Truman,  of  Missouri;  Pepper,  of 
Florida:  and  Matbank,  of  South  Carolina. 
Otliers  have  advised  sponsors  that  they  In- 
tend to  announce  their  support  later  on 
after  the  resolution  is  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Above  all.  the  spirit  In  wlilch  this  Is  being 
done  is  what  counts.  Not  a  single  Senator 
attempted  to  obstruct  the  continuation  cf 
lend-lea.'^  last  week,  not  even  to  capitalize 
through  any  gallery  grandstand  play  by  de- 
laying the  \utc.  as  any  single  Senator  could 
l^ave  done.  Now  the  Senate  is  making  a 
straigiitforw.Trd  move  to  make  its  attitude 
en  the  United  Nations  clear  to  the  world. 
In  tliese  ways  the  Senate  is  bound  to  Inspire 
public  confidence  and  help  to  provide  the 
national  leadership  that  the  United  States 
i.s  entitled  to  exercise  ;n  woild  affairs  from 
licre  on  out. 

|Fiom    the    Washington    Post    of    March    15. 
19431 

MOVING    FORWARD 

Tl^e  Hatcli-Hill-Burton-Ball  resolution  to 
be  introducvd  m  the  Senate  thi.s  week  Is  one 
of  the  most  con.'-tructivc  and  far-r(achn»g 
ino%cmeiits  or'.pinatine;  on  Ci^pitdl  Hill  in 
recent  years  We  believe  that  the  four  Sena- 
tors liave  succetded  in  expressing  the  wi.-hes 
of  pn  overwhelniine  majority  of  the  American 
people.  And  fieei.ien  everywhere  will  elicit 
fresh  hope  and  cwurape  from  the  fact  that 
ncmbpr,s  of  b  ith  parties  represented  in  the 
Senate  are  Jcinii^.c;  hands  m  an  effort  to 
solidify  the  strengtli  of  the  United  Nations 
In  war  and  to  hold  them  together  In  the 
m.Tlntenance   cf   the  sub.sequent   peace 

If  the  four  Senators  had  attempted  to 
work  out  amoni;  tli'mselvcs  tiie  terms  of  a 
j)eace  treaty,  their  efforts  wi  u'd  have  been 
highly  pn.sumptuou.*  But  they  Intve  not 
done  that.  On  tlie  contrary,  they  ask  the 
Senate  to  request  the  President  to  take  the 
Initiative  in  calline  meetings  of  representa- 
tives of  tlic  United  Nations  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  lasting  International  system. 
Acceptance  of  tlie  re.-olutlon  wou'.d.  cf  ccuisc. 
leave  tlie  President  entirely  free  to  handle 
the  problem  in  his  own  way  But  it  would 
put  the  treaty-ratifying  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment on  record  in  la%'or  of  international 
ccoporation  on  a  comprehen.'-:ve  scale  And 
It  would  exert  widespread  influence  In  favor 
cf  precisely  such  an  organization  as  the  f(>ur 
Senators  propose. 

Yesterday's  conference  between  the  Presi- 
dent ai'.d  sponsors  cf  the  resolution  resulted 
In  ngiecment  on  its  broad  objectives.  Un- 
questionably the  arimii'.i'tratlcn  Is  as  eager 

8s  Sena'ors  Hatc  h.  Hill  Err.ToN'.  and  Ball  to 
Strengthen  the  sinews  whidi  bind  the  United 
Nations  together  We  may  be  jure  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  cf  State  are  also 
more  cognizant  than  tlie  sponsors  of  this 
resolution  of  tlie  diffcuitics  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  negotiating  the  proposed  agreeme;Us. 
But  the  time  has  come  to  make  oui  influence 
felt  in  behalf  of  the  sound  principles  outlined 
In  the  Atlantic  Ciiarter  and  again  embcdied 
In  the  proposed  rc-clution. 

First  en  the  list  of  objectives  which  the 
suggested  United  Nations  organization  would 
seek  Is  full  coordination  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic resources  to  hasten  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis.  That  objective  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  United  States  in  using  all 
Of  its  influence  to  bring  about  a  formal  coun- 
cil of  statesmen  representing  all  members  of 
the  grand  alliance.  Full  ce)operation  in  the 
militr.ry  sphere  would  aulcmalically  make 
negcnat'on  cf  the  peace  easier. 

While  the  proposed  resolution  also  contains 
Simple  guideline*  for  the  Coverumeut  oX  ter- 


ritory captured  from  the  common  enemy,  for 
the  relief  of  rescued  peoples,  and  for  mainte- 
nance of  peace  once  the  firing  ceases,  these 
would  reflect  only  the  wishes  and  hopes  of 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people.  Those 
principles  would  have  to  tie  matched  against 
the  ideas  and  objectives  of  otir  allies.  The 
really  great  advantage  would  be  the  exist- 
ence of  a  council  which  could  wrestle  with 
specific  problems  as  they  arise. 

We  believe  that  the  fotir  sponsors  of  this 
resolution  have  caught  the  real  spirit  and 
temperament  of  the  American  people  at  a 
timely  moment.  Regardless  of  what  the  ob- 
stacles may  be,  our  influence  must  be  cast 
on  the  side  of  effective  cooperation  for  the 
attainment  of  a  more  orderly  world  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  By  jMDlnting  the  most 
hopeful  way  for  us  to  follow  toward  that 
objective  the  forthcoming  resolution  Is  an 
net  of  forward-looking  statesmanship  that 
should  command  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  people. 


From  Cradle  to  Gr&ve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  19,  194-i 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  The 
Oil  City  <Pa.)   Derrick: 

FROM  CRADLE  TO  GRAVE 

At  the  Pre.sidenfs  suggestion  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  has  submitted  a 
report  which  would  make  the  United  Slates 
the  most  socialistic  nation  on  earth.  It  is 
the  American  Beveridge  plan,  but  it  goes  far 
beyond  the  British  concept.  It  Is  referred 
to  as  President  Roosevelt's  ciadle-to-the- 
grave  security  program,  to  become  effective 
when  the  war  is  over.  Unlike  the  Beveridge 
plan  no  estimate  of  Its  cost  is  submitted,  but 
the  best  guess  is  625.000.000.000  a  year. 

Congress  is  raising  the  national  debt  limit 
from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  and  ten  billions.  It  was  less  than 
twenty  billions  when  Mr  Roosevelt  became 
President  in  1933.  If  this  war  lasts  2  years 
longer  it  will  exceed  three  hundred  billions. 
as   much   as   the  United  Stales  is   worth 

This  plan  guarantees  to  the  Individual 
adequate  diet  and  i-helter  during  childhood, 
a  government  financed  college  education  if 

it  be  desired,  a  guaranteed  Job  at  good  wages, 
intuiance  against  tcmporarj'  unemployment, 
against  sickness  and  disability,  with  assured 
medical  attention  and  a  retirement  annuity 
on  reaching  old  age. 

For  the  businessman  the  plan  contem- 
plates a  government  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property,  a  union  voice  also  in 
the  management  of  his  property,  taxes  high 
enough  to  underwrite  security  for  al'.  with 
Government  pump  priming  on  a  large  scale 
and  a  promise  that  the  Government  will 
promote  prosperity  for  all. 

For  the  banker  the  plan  coiUemplates  a 
chance  to  share  in  Government  financing. 
For  tlie  taxpayer  a  use  of  taxes  to  i-cdistribute 

I    income,  to   reduce  savings,  to  promote  con- 
sumption.    A  tax  plan  that   cculd  level   in- 

j    dividual   Incomes   at   the   top  and   force   in- 

'    comes     up     at     the     bottom     to     stimulate 
consumption    Is    part    of    the    plan. 

It  is  the  outline  for  managed  economy, 
for  a  post-war  New  Deal  far  more  ambitious 

i    tlian  the  pre-war  one. 


It  would  continue  to  operate,  probably  on 
a  productlon-for-use  base,  some  of  the  Oov- 
erument-flnanced  war  planu.  The  other* 
would  be  passed  around  among  several  op- 
erators Federal  development  ccaporatlona 
would  be  formed  to  rebuild  cities,  public 
power  project*,  low-cost  housing,  and  to  Im- 
prove transportation. 

The  railroads  would  bt  consolidated  and 
terminals  would  be  mcxiemlzed.  North- 
south,  east-west  highways  would  be  built  for 
high-speed  cross-country  travel,  with  bullt- 
off-street  parking  places  for  cities.  It  would 
Improve  pipe-line  facilities,  promote  a  scries 
of  Tennessee  Valley  Authorltys  and  expand 
rural  electrification.  It  would  revive  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  and  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  with  a  new  and 
broader  system  of  old-age  and  unemployment 
Insurance. 

All  of  this,  of  course.  Is  predicated  on  a 
fourth  term  for  President  Roosevelt  or  a  first 
term  for  Vice  President  Wallace.  It  Is  a  plan 
that  takes  as  many  pages  to  describe  as  there 
are  In  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

It  is  a  state  socialism  developed  to  the  nth 
degree.  It  Is  a  dream,  a  phantasy.  It  la  the 
doctrine  of  Karl  Marx  as  expounded  by  the 
social  economists  who  now  have  the  run  of 
the  White  House.  Under  it  no  man  or 
woman  would  know  what  would  become  of 
his  or  her  property,  capital,  savings,  or  life 
Insurance.  No  business,  no  industry,  no  In- 
vestment would  be  secure.  It  would  take  a 
bureaucracy  running  Into  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  to  administer  It,  with  nobody 
knowing  where  the  money  would  come  from 
to  make  it  work,  or  maybe  money  would  cease 
to  exist 

In  all  probabUlty  this  would  be  the  pattern 
set  for  the  post-war  world.  How  long  It 
would  take  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  to  adjust 
themselves  to  this  plan  nobody  knows.  It 
would  Involve  the  turning  of  all  we  have 
over  to  the  Government  and  then  having  the 
Government  dole  it  out  on  a  grandiose  plan. 
For  all  of  which  we  have  only  one  phrase  that 
seems   to  fit:   "It's  as  crazy  as  hell." 


Farm  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  19,  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  America  is  to  continue  her 
part  in  the  war  effort  and  on  the  home 
front,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  something 
in  a  huny  in  order  to  take  the  red  tape 
and  restrictions  away  from  farming.  The 
Am?rican  fanner  today  is  in  a  most  pre- 
carious situation,  and,  above  all,  he  does 
not  know  where  he  stands.  Through 
slipping  and  blundering  which  involves 
red-tape,  the  various  bureaus  have  mud- 
dled the  situation  as  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned  until  the  farmer  has  found 
himself  bewildered.  Unless  something  is 
done  to  simplify,  aid,  and  encourage  the 
farmer,  the  American  people  and  the 
armed  forces  are  bound  to  suffer  for  lack 
of  food  in  the  future.  It  Is  going  to  take 
action,  and  immediate  action,  and  I,  as 
one  of  the  Congressmen,  believe  that  the 
many  problems  can  be  solved. 

During  the  past  week.  I  conferred  with 
Messrs.  Wallace  C.  Kemper  and  ClE'-ence 
J.  Bourg,  oCacials  of  the  American  Sugar 
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Cane  Leami",  who  pxplatnod  that  tho 
several  problems  of  tht-  sun-ir  Industry  at 
this  time  are:  First,  fertilizer;  second, 
labor;  third,  farm  machinery;  fourth, 
price. 

Arranfiements  have  already  been  made 
by  W.  P.  B.  to  increase  the  amount  of 
cyaxiamid  which  can  be  used  on  su(iar- 
cane  acreage  durinc  Mtuch  as  well  as  to 
Increase  the  deliveries  of  nitrate  of  soda 
In  March  and  for  early  delivery  in  April. 
The  present  outlook  is  that  by  the  end  of 
March  the  sugar  producing  parishes 
should  have  received  about  11,000  tons  of 
cyanamid;  about  3.000  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  about  8,000  tons  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  This  makes  a  total  of  22,000 
tons.  If  the  W.  P  B.  is  cenerous  in  its 
allotment  of  nitrates  for  early  delivery  in 
April.  I  understand  that  the  needs  of  the 
;ugarcane  growers  will  be  pretty  well 
Ratisfled.  considering  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  and  the  scarcity  of  fer- 
tilizers due  to  war  conditions. 

The  problem  of  farm  labor  Is  one  of 
the  most  vexing  problems  that  our  coun- 
try has  and  it  probably  will  require  some 
legislation  by  Congress  before  full  re- 
lief is  obtained.  I  am  plea.sed  to  report 
that  the  War  Manpower  Commission  ha.s 
already  arranged  for  the  deferment  of 
farm  labor  from  selective  service  and 
there  is  now  pending  In  Congress  a  bill 
to  require  the  deferment  of  farm  labor 
while  they  are  needed  on  the  farm.  In 
addition,  the  President  has  nominated 
a  committee  under  Justice  Byrnes  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  farm  labor 
shortage  in  connection  witli  other  labor 
needs  of  the  country,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  committee  will  report  In  time 
to  take  cai-e  of  the  cultivation  season 
as  well  as  the  harvesting  season  next 
fall.  The  farm  labor  problem  is  too  big 
from  the  standpoint  of  food  production 
in  tlie  United  States  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  unsolved  much  loniier.  Con- 
gress certainly  will  take  action  if  the 
executive  department  does  not. 

The  production  of  farm  machinery,  I 
am  told,  would  help  greatly  to  solve  tlie 
labor  shortage  tn  sugarcane  fields.  If 
manufacturers  were  allowed  to  produce 
more  mechanical  equipment  and  f 
W.  P.  B.  would  allow  them  to  di.. tribute 
thi.s  iqaipment  to  cane  growrrs.  For 
IiLstance,  there  were  approximately  150 
cane  harvesters  in  use  in  Loul.siana  for 
the  1942  crop,  and  If  we  can  prevail 
upon  the  W.  P.  B.  to  allow  the  manu- 
facture of  another  150  harvesters,  these 
machines  will  replace  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  absent  labor  due  to  the  draft 
and  to  the  attraction  of  Jobs  In  war  In- 
dustries. In  this  way,  the  two  problems 
of  labor  shortage  and  farm  machinery 
could  be  handled  by  the  direct  action  of 
our  Government  in  permitting  the  man- 
lifacture  and  distribution  of  needed  me- 
chanical equipment  to  farmers. 

The  question  of  farmers  getting  a  fair 
price  for  farm  pn  duci.s  is  invcjlvtd  In  the 
desiie  of  our  Governmi  nt  to  prevent  In- 
flation and  to  keep  the  coiits  of  living 
down.  Recently  the  Pi  ice  Administrator 
admitted  In  a  letter  that  the  can  growers 
were  only  getting  94  percent  of  parity,  but 
since  the  beet  growers  were  getting  105 
percent  of  parity,  all  sugar  growers  were 
averaging  parity.    I  do  not  subscribe  to 


this  way  of  deciding  whether  a  .<;ugar  cane 
grower  Is  receiving  pvirity  simply  because 
su^ar  beet  growers  are  getting  more  than 
parity.  Besides,  the  parity  index  has 
been  ris.ng  since  that  letter  was  written; 
in  fact,  the  parity  index  was  154  and  is 
now  up  to  160.  Figured  at  160.  the  cane 
grower  is  getting  less  than  91  percent  of 
parity.  There  are  bills  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress  to  instruct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  include  the  costs  of  farm 
labor  in  computing  parity,  and  another 
not  to  include  Government  payments  in 
determining  whether  the  farmer  is  re- 
ceiving parity  price.  If  these  two  bills 
are  passed,  the  effect  will  be  immediate  to 
help  the  sugar  cane  growers  to  get  a  bet- 
ter price  for  their  cane. 


Office  of  War  laformation  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\TS 

Fridav.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Flank  R.  Kent,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  19. 1943: 

Senator  Taft  Seen  Sebvino  Vsmn,  Purposi 
IN  Prodding  Davi.s  on  Oitice  or  War  1n- 
roK-viATioN   AcnvniES 

(By  Frank   R.    Kent) 

One  has  to  be  very  meticulous  in  the 
choice  of  words  wh'^n  refiTrlng  to  the  activi- 
ties of  Elmer  Davis  Even  the  most  careful 
crltlclism  evokes  from  the  slightly  Bunctl- 
monlous  head  of  the  OfUre  of  War  Informa- 
tion pained  e.xpresslons  of  surprise  that  any- 
one should  su';ge8t  that  his  mcth'xla  full 
eh<irt  of   perfection 

The  latest  person  to  dli.cover  this  Ui  Sen- 
ator Taft  of  Ohio  Senator  TArr.  referring 
to  Mr  Dnvls'  pTsonal  we- kly  brnadcaats, 
assrrtod  that  he  had  "commandeered"  radio 
time  and  IntlinaKd.  thou;;h  not  in  tho*e 
word*,  that  uneim  Mr  Diivm  had  nr  me-  mil), 
tie  propaganda  to  iipread  ar  Intended  to  f-rc- 
«tall  the  retniiar  radio  comm'"ntat(;r  Mnd 
pre«»t  rnrrf'«p')n<Ient(i.  the  only  purpose  nerved 
vm»  to  gratify  hla  dealre  to  enjoy  the  B.>und 
cf  the  human  voice  when  uttered  by  hlmaelf 

The  claim  U  that  "commandeered"  waa 
the  wrong  word  Mr  Ditvia  replied  that  he 
had  not  "commandeered"  any  time  and  aaid 
lie  would  be  glnd  to  have  Mr  Taft  point 
(  ut   any   ptopnfiunda. 

8<>  f.ir  ftN  that  lA  concerned,  one  may  acquit 
Mr  DhvIb  of  any  peraonal  propaganda  pur- 
r>oiie.  except  auch  hb  the  inevitable  preHent*. 
tlon  In  a  favorable  light  of  the  admlnLstrntlon 
by  one  of  It*  highly  placed  mombers.  Cer- 
tainly, U-K).  the  preaence  In  the  organization. 
Hfl  dtrf'ctor  of  ciomentlc  affalra,  of  the  highly 
competent  and  oonnolentloua  Gardner  Cowlea, 
Jr  ,  la  adequate  laaurance  agalnwt  partlaan- 
(hlp 

TArr'S    I-AWCUACE   DtrrfJDtD 

Nevertheless,  whether  Mr  Davis  likes  it  or 
not,  Mr.  Ta>-t  waa  Justified  in  u«lng  the  word 
■  ccmmaudeered"  and  the  former's  objection 
Is  dlslngenuoua. 

For  Mr.  Da  via  must  know  u  well  aa  any 
one  else  that  a  suggestion,  a  request,  or  even 
a  hint,  from  anyone  In  hla  position  In  the 
administration  has  tlie  full  effect  of  a  com- 


mand to  the  radio  stations  and  the  broadcast- 
ing companies. 

For  9  years  they  h;ive  lived  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Federal  Communicat;onB  Comnnssion. 
Anything  the  admlnl.siration  uanta  at  any 
time  they  bend  over  backward  to  give  They 
would  be  foclish  not  to 

No  consistent  critic  of  the  adm'.nistra'lon 
ever  survives  on  the  radio.  There  aie  at 
least  four  strong  pro-New  Deal  columnists 
and  administration  .'supporters  now  re.TU'itriy 
on  the  air  as  political  and  news  commentators. 

Tin  re  l.s  only  one  wh(3  hus  ever  been  really 
critical  aiid  a  year  or  so  ago  he  was  culled  up 
after  a  rather  innocuous  braiidca.st  and 
roundly  cursed  by  a  member  of  the  White 
Hou.se  circle  now  holding  a  Job  In  the  OfBce  of 
War  Information — which  slowed  him  down 
a  good  deal. 

Adding  to  these  things  the  pleasant  llttlt 
habit  of  the  President  of  telling  the  corre- 
.'pondents  at  h:s  prtsd  confrrtnice  what  he 
thinks  they  should  make  their  "lead"  or 
"play  up."  plus  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  .saturated  with  e.-irnest  fourth  termers 
who.  war  or  no  war.  are  determined  not  to 
sink  bin  k  into  the  obscurity  from  which  they 
came  and  which  suri-ly  will  envelope  them 
again  when  the  Rixjsevelt  regime  Is  over — 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  those  who  di.ssent 
from  the  administration  policies  should  feel 
at  a  disadvantage  in  reaching  the  public  eye 
and  ear. 

SILENT  ENrOtTlAGrMENT 

The  truth,  of  course.  Is  that  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  antl  New  Deul  Democrui*  are 
particuliirly  8<^n6ltive  ul  thlt  tmie  because  of 
tlie  approach  of  the  1D44  campaign  and  the 
openness  with  which  the  founh-t^rm  move- 
ment Is  being  promoted  with  the  same  sort 
of  Silent  White  House  encouragement  that 
was  given  the  third-term  movement 

So.  while  Mr  Davis  may  be  as  Innocent  as 
the  well-known  new-born  babe,  there  un- 
doubtedly Is  some  foundation  for  Republican 
appreht  iision  th;it  taxpayers'  money  may  t)o 
spent  on  furthering  certain  political  purposes. 

Mr  Davis  will  not  consciously  do  this  him- 
self, but  there  are  p^-ople  in  his  orpanization 
who  would  do  It  like  a  shot  If  tJiey  got  the 
chance,  and  think  they  were  being  very  noble 
and  patriotic  in  doing  so.  too 

Therefore,  It  serves  a  sound  purpose  to  prod 
Mr  Davis  once  In  a  while  so  that  he  will  keep 
hla  eyea  a  little  wider  open  for  that  sort  of 
thing  He  baa  conceded  that  In  one  In- 
stance— the  Victory  magnrjne — some  'inde- 
fenaible  "  atufT  got  by  him  And  comman- 
deered •  waa  the  ri^ht  word. 

Calling  Mr  Taft  a  remark  bunk  <lo«a  not 
niake  it  so.     It  is  bunk  Uj  deny  U. 


What  Ii  Back  of  tlit  Ball  RetoluHon? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RjtcoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  John  T,  Plynn: 

WHAT  IS  BACK  Or  THE  BALL  IESOLtrnO>  » 

(By  John  T.  riynn) 
The  Ball  reaolution  for  an  agreement  now 
on  post-war  plans  of  the  Uniied  Natiods  Is 
the    culmination    of    a    Ici.g    and    persli-tent 
campaign  carried  on  In  this  country. 

An  extraordinary  number  cf  books,  maga- 
Kiu«  article^  and  radio  addresses  have  bceu 
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relea<;ed  ln=i.sting  on  agreements  now.  The 
geiieral  theme  cf  these  books,  articles,  and 
fiddres'ses  is  stated  by  Dr  Egon  Ranshofen- 
Wertheimer  in  his  recent  book  Victory  Is  Not 
Enougli       He    says: 

"There  mu'-t  be  a  coollng-cfT  period  be- 
tween the  end  cf  the  war  and  the  actual 
establishment  of  the  peace  terms  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  major  declsion.s  gov- 
erning the  peace  settlement  should  be  po't- 
pcned  until  seme  years  after  the  war  On 
th"  contrary  some  of  the  mere  constructive 
and  daring  decisions  must  be  made  while  the 
psychological  emergency  .state  engendered  by 
the  war  prevails  Preferably  they  sliould  be 
made  during  the  war"     iP    97  ) 

The  theory  Is  quite  obvious  During  tlie 
war  otir  people  are  being  worked  up  to  a 
stale  of  hiu'h  emotional  voltage  W^luJe  thry 
are  thus  fxcited  «.  the  time  to  capture  tlieir 
minds  for  decisions  that  can  be  product  d 
only  by  emotional  appeals  When  the  w;.r 
ends,  when  the  war  propaganda  ends  when 
the  war  emotionalism  ends,  and  people  once 
more  begin  to  think,  the  Job  of  drawing  this 
country  into  complex  commitnunts  for  ong 
and  costly  and  dim^erous  aciiviius  all  over 
the  globe  will  be  very  d:if^ru]t  Then  the 
app:"als  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  minds, 
rot  the  passions  The  subject  will  h:ne 
to  be  thcught  out  argued,  reasoned  The 
people  mu.st  be  hurried  into  commitments, 
therefore,  before  rea.soii  gets  back  rn  her 
throne. 

At  the  moment,  however,  we  can  see  with 
clear  less  some  serious  facts  We  have  In 
this  countrv  now  repre^entmives  of  nil  the 
nations  involved  In  the  war  They  are  v.el- 
come  here  and  they  are  heme  given  tvery 
opportunity  to  express  them.^ehes  nnr"  to 
argue  their  several  cases.  They  have  writ- 
ten a  number  of  books,  they  appear  ccn- 
strntly  on  th?  radio  and  find  their  way 
Into  the  m9gr\7lnes  and  newspapers  with 
their  view«  They  are  highly  org;inized,  pro- 
vided with  ample  funds,  and  are  highly 
favored  by  the  administration  Tiiey  feel 
free  to  expre.^^s  their  views,  thrir  interests. 
their  claims,  while  Americans  refrain  fr<  m 
debate  In  order  to  focus  national  attenti' n 
on  winning  the  war  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  all  this,  certainly  this  much  is  cer- 
tain: The^e  men  and  women  are  t*^il:ikmR 
In  terms  of  their  (wn  countries  nc>t  ours 
They  are  nil  cage  to  pet  the  United  States 
Into  commitments  Inr  the  po.st-war  world- 
commitments  Involving  vast  bill  ons  mili- 
tary obl'.gaflnna.  enterpilsc*  for  the  policing 
Of  tbelr  enemies  ilteiatlona  in  our  own  laws, 
mir  f^val  and  nth'r  policies  thtt  will  ■■■6 
them  in  their  plan*  fir  their  countries  This 
Is  fnilte  iin'urrl  and  hiinmn  We  nhotild 
llaten  to  them  bu'  we  »hould  n  member  that 
they  are  talking  f<T  the  intrrrata  of  their 
nations  and      ft   for  our« 

It  !•  th(se  f'trlun  pioup*'  tliiit  have  been 
engineering  with  infredible  mdu,^try  the  pUm 
to  precipitate  decf-lon-  now  Now,  Air.eMcnns 
are  angry  The  admin  Mratlnn  is  on  the  aide 
of  the  InternntlonBllsts  Thry  imagine  that 
tn  a  dlj*ru»«lcn  now  the  voiceo  of  thc^e  who 
oprofce  their  lt)teri»aiional  schemes  v.lll  be 
c'rowned  out  And  so  they  say,  in  the  words 
of  one  cf  them  quoted  above  let  us  force  the 
decision  now  "while  the  p>yi  holoxicil  state 
engendered  hv  the  war  prevails  "  Let  us  not 
w.Tlt  until  the  AineiUan  people  begin  to 
think  again 

From  the  point  of  view  of  American/",  how- 
ever, we  know  that  If  thl.s  dtbnte  is  opened. 
It  will  spilt  the  Nation  wide  (pen  Let  no 
one  feUppote  that  the  debate  can  be  Imahed 
or  «)ft  ped:iled  Tho^e  opp'^sed  to  the 
grandiose  world  programs  of  the  administra- 
tion have  remained  quiet  lest  they  contribute 
by  debate  to  the  distraction  of  the  Nation's 
preoccupation  w;th  winning  the  war.  But  the 
unity  which  the  administration  Is  strlvUig 
for  and  begging  for  will  be  utterly  shattered 
If  this  proposal  is  forced  to  decision  now.  It 
does  not  originate  In  the  interest  of  America, 


but  In  the  interest  of  the  many  groups  here 
which  pull  and  haul  and  scheme  and  propa- 
gandize to  Involve  us  In  their,  rather  than 
our  own  Interests.  The  best  treatment  of  the 
Ball  resolution  Is  to  let  it  die  in  committee. 


What  Should  Our  Schools  Teach  in 
Time  of  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  (Xicnd  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  at  Town  Hall  Meeting  of  the  Air, 
March  18.  1943: 

How  can  our  schools  help  win  the  war? 
That  question  overshadows  every  educr.tional 
interest  right  new  The  war  changes  every- 
thuig  The  tremendous  demands  for  trained 
men?  both  for  military  and  civilian  service, 
are  unlike  anything  in  histor\  An  immedi- 
ate and  complete  conversion  ot  the  schools  to 
war  service  is  imperative 

If  here  and  there  students  and  teachers 
are  '^till  living  in  ivory  towers,  let  them  come 
out  and  have  a  part  in  this  challenging  t;.sk. 
It  cannot  be  "busine.ss  as  u-^ual";  it  Is  not 
business  as  usual  for  agriculture,  lor  the 
automobile  industry  or  for  any  Industry.  at;d 
our  schools  will  hnrdly  a«k  to  be  made  an 
e.xception  Still  the  change  nerd  not  be  dis- 
ruptive It  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
loss  of  anything  that  is  really  vital  in  public 
education,  and  is  even  likely  to  bring  p<Tma- 
nent  gains 

Mat.y  great  educational  advancements  have 
come  in  war  times  The  Mnrrell  Act.  estab- 
lishing our  Nation-wide  sy:  tem  of  land-grant 
coUege.s  was  adopted  in  18G3  while  cur  coun- 
try w.js  still  engaged  in  war  and  the  Smith- 
Hushes  Act.  creating  ovir  marvelous  vcca- 
tlonal-tialning  program  criminated  a.*  a  part 
of  cur  war  prepaiatlcns  In  1017 

In  the  p'ri»ent  emerc^ncy.  the  Nation  calla 
upon  Its  schools  to  (.upply  in  tiniirecfd' nted 
n'.-.int?erh  trained  mrchtmics  pilots,  radio  oper- 
BtfirK.  doctors,  dentl'ta,  and  engineers  Par- 
ticularly In  the  coli'-'C),  in  it  ehoenilal  that 
Ut  unt  iflc  Instruction  lra\f  ^»l^t  'jI!.  but  In 
addition  to  the  viK-ational  and  w  if ntific  m- 
Blruciln,  we  want  inn' ruction  in  American 
Ideal*  »nd  Itaatltutlonn  Doth  high  schools 
and  C'-llr'<e»  In  furni»JilnK  preinduction 
training  must  endtavor  to  give  to  every  stu- 
dent an  underatandlng  of  th''  Issues  of  the 
war,  what  ciui>ed  the  first  World  Wi-r,  why 
the  sec  nd  Wor.d  War  ciune  about  and  why 
It  is  neca'ary  that  aome  sort  of  organization 
be  set  up  »o  that  one  nation  can  live  in  peace 
with  other  nations  We  must  show  how  this 
is  more  importt  nt  now  than  It  hun  ever  bet  n 
in  the  past  t>ecau»e  of  the  frinhtful  instru- 
ments of  death,  and  also  becaune  modern 
n-achmes.  such  as  the  airplane  have  brought 
the  nations  very  cio«e  togeiher  \7e  should 
tench  that  In  terms  of  time  for  getting  placea 
the  world  Is  only  one-half  as  big  a.s  it  waa  In 
1938  By  plane,  the  farthest  point  la  now  only 
60  hours  away  The  globe  which  Columbus 
talked  about  was  600  times  as  big  as  ours. 

As  I  see  It,  therefore,  the  new  educational 
RlniB  require  boldness.  Imagination,  and  hu- 
man devotion.  And  the  teachers  of  America 
have  these  qualities. 

For  the  elementary  schools  we  shall  re- 
quire continued  participation  in  all  the  war 
activities.     Scrap  drives  and  bond  aalea  are 


vitally  important,  not  only  because  they  pro- 
duce htige  piles  of  scrap  and  increased  bend 
sales,  but  t>ecause  patriotic  attitudes  are  de- 
veloped There  must  be  a  new  emphasis 
on  health  Instruction  and  disease  preven- 
tion We  must  teach  more  about  the  wor!d 
we  live  in.  about  our  allies,  and  even  about 
our  enemies.  Certainly  not  to  teach  hatred 
of  our  enemies,  but  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  their  aggressions  and  how  to  stop  them 
permanently. 

Tlie  Army  and  Navy  are  asking  our  col- 
leges to  carry  a  heavy  share  In  training  not 
only  the  specialists  but  the  men  in  extry 
branch  of  the  bcrvice  who  must  supply  their 
leadership  That  means  Instruction  in  his- 
tory, government,  geography,  and  llterattire. 
History  and  government  that  Is  taught  with 
an  appreciation  of  America's  great  pert  In 
the  world  drama,  but  not  d'sguismg  our 
failures;  government  that  develops  convic- 
tion as  to  the  principles  that  underlie  our 
sys'.em.  geography  that  teaches  how  people 
are  alTectcd  by  important  physical  forces,  and 
literature  taugh*  so  well  that  men  learn  the 
power  of  clear  expression  The  curriculum 
wou'.d  include  simple  instruction  in  public 
speaking,  and  psychology  so  that  ofHcers 
standing  t)efore  their  men  with  orders  involv- 
ing life  or  death  may  give  those  orders  with 
precision  and  with  such  an  understanding  of 
men  that  calm  minds  and  unshaken  netves 
carry    the    battle    at    their    l>est 

Considerable  attention  must  be  given  to 
political  science  which  has  too  (-ften  been 
tau?,ht  in  a  debatable  way  The  war  is  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  definite  convictions 
and  understanding  relative  to  the  prlncip'.cs 
on  which  our  Government  Is  based  and  the 
reason  for  these  principles.  Too  much  has 
passed  under  the  name  of  the  social  sciences 
which  was  little  more  than  talk  and  the- 
crizing.  often  raising  questions  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  doctrines  on  which  our  tra- 
ditions and  concepts  of  government  rest. 
Too  often  have  we  debunked  our  heroes  and 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  democracy  as  a  growing, 
living  form  of  government.  We  mtist  ba 
more  definite  In  cur  teaching  relative  to  th« 
wavs  of  democracy. 

Intormation  is  of  little  value  unless  it  la 
definite  and  can  be  used  Detlnlt  Informa- 
tion giv.s  discipline  and  self-confidence  It 
gives  notions  of  what  is  right  and  what  la 
wrong  Ail  teaching,  in  wartime  as  well  aa 
In  peacetime,  should  have  more  d''fJnltcnesia 
In  Itj-  character 

One  final  word  rbout  the  selection  of  In- 
du'tees  for  college  training  While  the  war 
Is  (;n.  who  shf^uld  be  free  U;  p.o  to  collega 
to  prepare  for  officer  training  and  who  Rhf  uid 
go  Into  the  ranks?  That  question  must  b« 
anawertd  in  the  light  of  cur  traditions  (>t 
«  quality  j-nd  democracy  The  b<jy  who  cornea 
fr(-m  a  p:.rt  cf  the  country  not  favored  by 
educational  ndvnntaged  rhculd  have  Ju«t  as 
fair  a  chance  to  take  the  college  training  ua 
one  who  lioldr  a  d:ploma  from  the  flnect  h'.gli 
Kchool  in  the  land;  the  pcKjr  boyc.  should  have 
the  jiame  chance  ut  the  wealthy  That  la 
democracy 

In  this  way  we  can  maintain  the  flow  of 
military  and  po^t-war  civilian  leadership,  or, 
I  as  we  would  cay  In  my  part  of  the  ccuntiy, 
:  we  can  ;;flve  cur  seed  corn  We  are  con- 
I  cerned  not  only  with  the  quantity  of  wed 
I  corn,  but  aSo  with  the  character  of  ^oil 
I  which  proflucea  it.  In  America  we  prefer 
I  th"  varied  typcB  A  democratic  eoclety  n-.u^'t 
I  get  ita  leadership  from  every  class  and  every 
I    section 

I  The  college  trainee  should  be  taught  by 
both  civilian  and  military  instructors,  sub- 
ject to  military  discipline,  but  mingling  with 
student  life  In  as  nearly  a  normal  way  as 
po&Elble. 

If  these  general  prlnclplefi  are  followed,  we 
wUl  emerge  from  this  war  with  our  schools 
unimpaired  by  the  emergency  service  and 
possessing  possibilities  for  even  a  grander 
contribution  to  the  America  of  the  futura. 
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A  Mesiaie  to  Soldiers  on  EDterinf  the 

Service 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
dress by  Col.  Stanley  Washburn  to  the 
Ocean  County  contingent  of  men  leav- 
ing for  Fort  Dix  last  November  30  so 
deeply  impressed  me  that  I  am  a.sking 
leave  to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

Fiom  the  standpomt  of  practical  use- 
fulness to  the  individual  soldier,  this  is 
the  outstanding  composition  of  its  kind 
to  date  relative  to  World  War  No.  2 
which  has  come  to  my  notice. 

It  is  con.spicuous  for  its  healing  of  fear 
In  the  individual  mentality.  We  are  all 
fearful  of  this  holocaust  of  war.  Colonel 
Wa.shburn's  addre.ss  takes  up  the  matter 
of  hard-ships  and  dangers,  and  frees  the 
reader  from  that  fear  by  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  scientific  and  medical 
means  of  combatins  disease  and  wounds. 

Then  this  soldier  takes  the  Individual 
to  the  very  heights  of  spirituality.  He 
tells  them  that  for  years  he  has  earned 
a  copy  of  the  ninefy-first  Psalm,  which 
he  quotes  in  full.  In  times  of  danger  it 
was  with  him  for  his  spiritual  enliKhten- 
ment. 

So  much  healing  of  fear  is  contained  in 
Colonel  Washburn's  speech  that  I  am 
having  several  thousand  copies  printed 
to  be  sent  to  soldiers  and  their  parents. 
I  beg  of  you  to  read  It: 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dre.ss you  men  and  boys  who  arc  about  to 
go  forth  and  enter  tlie  greatest  adventure  of 
your  life  which  will  bring  pride  and  Joy  to  all 
those  members  of  your  family  anu  your  com- 
munity You  are  golns<  forward  to  fight  for 
the  greatest  cause  In  tlie  hl.slory  of  clvHl?.n- 
tlon  It  Is  not  Just  for  our  town,  or  cvm  our 
State,  but  you  are  fighting  for  tlie  cause  of 
civilization  itself,  and  civilization  is  based  on 
some  form  of  spiritual  life. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  Catholic 
or  Prot.e.stant.  Jew  or  Gentile  The  only  te-st 
of  any  creed  Is  your  sincerity  In  that  faith  In 
which  you  profess  to  believe.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  life  so  important  as  faith;  first  faith  In 
God,  faith  m  your  country  and  Its  traditions, 
faith  In  yourself,  and  faith  In  each  other. 
If  you  have  this  In  the  depths  of  your  soul, 
you  cannot  lose.  We  are  fighting  enemies 
both  In  the  East  and  the  West  who.  If  vic- 
torious, would  destroy  all  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  country  h  is  been  founded. 

Many  mothers  have  written  me  since  I 
started  a  year  ago  to  try  and  get  the  Selective 
Service  Act  amended  to  reduce  the  age  to  18. 
asking  if  I  approved  of  sending  the  youth  of 
the  home  front  to  be  slaughtered.  You  mm 
an  '  boys  should  realize  that  we  are  not  mobi- 
lizing a  great  army  for  the  purpose  of  having 
It  slaughtered,  but  we  are  mobilizing  you  men 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  you  where  you 
may  inject  a  foreign  substance,  either  In  the 
form  of  cold  steel,  bullets,  or  bomba.  into  the 
anatomy  of  our  enemies,  and  this  I  doubt  not 
you  will  do,  but,  of  course,  in  a  nice  way. 
You  must  always  rememl>er  that  for  every 
enemy  you  have  disposed  of  you  have  brought 
\18  one  step  nearer  our  victory  and  the  peace 
and  freedom  for  us  all  in  perpetuity. 


First.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  so-called 
hardships  of  Army  life  are  greatly  exa^ger* 
uted.  In  the  service  in  which  you  are  enter- 
ing you  are  embarking  on  the  greatest  ad- 
venture of  your  life  and  one  that  you  will 
never  regret  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
war.  and  In  my  opinion  86  percent  of  you 
will  return.  In  the  last  war  so  many  people 
believed  that  a  casualty  meant  a  death,  when 
the  fact  of  the  case  was  that  only  one  out 
of  every  four  cusuultles  was  fatal  In  this 
war  it  should  be  even  less  Most  of  those 
vlii)  died  from  wounds  In  the  la»t  war  did 
so  because  of  Infection  In  this  war.  how- 
ever, we  have  the  serums  for  gfis  gangrene 
bacilli,  which  was.  In  the  liust  war.  the  cause 
cf  so  many  amputations  and  even  deaths. 
Sulphanilamlde,  which  Is  u^ed  for  all  sorts  of 
f.esh  and  abdominal  wound.s.  has  enormously 
reduced  fatalities,  and  each  of  you  will  carry 
this  wonderful  drug  In  your  first-aid  kit.  so. 
If  by  chance  you  are  wounded,  you  can  treat 
yourself  even  before  medical  md  reaches  y^u 

When  I  was  In  Rusj  a  fro'ii  1914  to  1916, 
teas  of  thouj-ands  died  from  tetanus,  or  wnat 
you  perhaps  know  as  lockjaw,  but  In  thi.s  war 
we  have  antitetanus  serum  which,  when  ad- 
ministered promptly,  reduces  tbe  losses  to 
only  1  in  500  A  letter  from  one  of  the  great- 
est surEeoiis  In  the  last  war,  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  last  week,  tells  of 

the  Inipoitant  tise  of  the  blood  pl:u'-iii;i  la  itiis 
war,  and  stated  that  1  pint  will  save  a  sol- 
dier's life  Perhaps  tlio  most  outstanding 
brain  surgeon  of  America  writes  me  that  the 
improvement  in  the  technique  in  head  cases 
should  greatly  reduce  the  fatalltie.s  from 
head   wounds 

In  the  nature  of  war,  tragic  as  it  may  be, 
.some  must  die  I  made  up  my  mind  nearly 
40  years  ago,  when  it  became  obvious  to  me 
that  I  spend  a  large  portion  of  my  life  In 
facing  death,  that  it  was  better  to  die  In 
one  s  twenties  In  line  of  duty  than  to  live  to 
be  80  by  the  evasion  of  one's  responsibilities 
to  God,  country,  and  one's  self  After  you 
have  been  in  a  few  actions,  I  think  you  will 
come  to  realize,  as  most  soldiers  do,  that  if 
worse  comes  to  worse.  It  is  easier  to  die  out- 
right than  to  le  scared  to  death  half  of  the 
time. 

Death  Itself  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  Illusion,  for  I  behe\e  that  when  we  pas* 
from  tills  vale  of  tears  It  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  transition  to  a  higher  and  better 
plane.  No  matter  what  your  feelings  alxjut 
-.mmortality  may  have  been  In  times  past, 
you  will  find  when  you  are  confronted  with 
the  day-by-day  uncertainty  that  your  maids 
will  turn  mor?  and  more  to  some  form  of 
Kplrltual  life.  As  someone  has  said,  "None 
of  the  boys  in  the  fox  holes  of  Bataan  were 
atheists  after  the  first  shot  waa  fired  '  I 
myself  have  gotten  up  at  U  ast  a  thousand 
mornings  in  my  life  and  not  definitely  seen 
the  end  of  the  day.  and  on  these  occasujus  I 
derived  great  comfort  from  the  nlnety-llrst 
Psalm  which  says  m  part:  '  Thuu  slialt  not 
be  afraid  f(ir  the  terror  by  night;  nor  for  the 
arrow  that  flleth  by  day;  nor  for  the  pesti- 
lence that  walktth  m  darkness;  nor  lor  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  nt)onday.  A 
thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  atid  ten  thou- 
sand at  thy  right  hand;  but  it  shall  not  come 
nigh  thee  Only  with  thine  eyes  shall  ihou 
behold  and  see  the  reward  of  the  wicked. 
Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord  which  1^  my 
refui;e.  even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation; 
there  shall  no  evil  bciall  thee,  neither  shall 
any  plague  corne  nigh  thy  dwelling.  For  He 
iihall  give  His  angels  charge  over  tliee  to  keep 
thee  In  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up 
In  their  hand.s.  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the 
Hon  and  adder;  the  young  Hon  and  the  drag- 
on shalt  thou  trample  under  feet.  Because 
He  hath  set  His  love  upon  me,  therefore  will 
1  deliver  Him;  I  will  set  Him  on  high  because 
He  hath  known  my  name."  Translated  Into 
irvodern  language,  this  means  Hitler  the  Hun, 


Mussolini  the  adder,  and  Tojo  (he  ugly  dragon 
of  Japan,  and  I  do  urge  you  to  go  forth  and 
trample  In  a  big  way. 

For  many  years  I  carried  a  copy  of  tlUs  In 
the  tunic  of  my  uniform  and  never  heard 
an  approaching  shell  that  these  linen  did 
not  flash  through  my  mind  in  a  fraction  of 
a  second  I  recall  so  many  occasions  where 
the  danger  was  most  disconcerting  Once 
in  Ru.sfiia  a  colonel  of  an  artillery  regiaieut 
asked  me  to  visit  his  camoutlaged  ba!  tery. 
To  reach  it  1  had  to  walk  200  yards  o.er  a 
I  tow  path  There  were  three  enemy  obser- 
I  vation  balloons  up  and  their  artillery  was 
j  .so  near  that  I  could  see  the  flashes  of  their 
guns  I  thought  of  this  beautiful  f'saim 
of  King  Davids,  and  while  I  traversed  this 
distance  three  consecutive  shells  fell  within 
10  feet  of  me  and  not  one  exploded  An- 
other time  when  I  was  In  the  Argonne  with 
the  French  Ui  1916  a  shell  fell  within  €  feet 
of  mt'.  exploded  In  the  mud.  blew  In  the  side 
of  the  trench,  and  covered  me  with  dirt,  but 
I  was  not  scratchiHl  Again  at  Verdun  la 
that  same  year  I  Wiis  within  30  feet  of  a 
German  trench,  and  In  fact  so  near  that 
they  could  hear  me  whispering  to  mj  one 
companion        Their   outpc-t   bej;an    tlirfpwing 

hand  grenades,  and  though  many  exploded 
not  far  away,  not  even  a  fragment  touched 
me  Maybe  it  is  true  that  "a  thousand  shall 
fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  rl|<ht 
hand;  but  It  shall  not  come  nigh  thee  because 
thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  Is  my  refuge, 
even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation  "  In  any 
event.  If  one  must  die,  and  for  the  catise  to 
which  one  is  committed  even  unto  death, 
always  remember  that  It  is  better  to  leave 
this  world  with  a  .•spiritual  thought  In  one's 
heart. 

As  you  leave  your  homes  to  Join  the  rrmed 
services  of  our  C(juntry,  I  hope  you  may  all 
realize  that  no  greater  opportunity  wai  ever 
presented  to  men  entering  the  Army  than  la 
this  present  day.  Napoleon  used  to  tell  his 
recruits  that  every  private  c;vrr;ed  a  mar- 
shal's baton  In  his  knapsack,  and.  Ii.decd, 
many  of  his  generals  rose  from  the  rank..,  and 
It  can  fairly  be  said  to  you  tod;.y  that  every 
one  of  you  has  In  his  pack  a  potential  olBcer's 
commission  If  you  can  prove  yourself  worthy 
of  It  As  the  Army  is  today,  everjthii  g  be- 
gins at  the  bottom.  After  your  3  mon  hs  of 
ba5ic  training,  on  recommendation  of  your 
unit  Commander,  and  he  only  knows  what 
your  noncommissioned  tiflicers  tell  hin  .  you 
may  be  sent  to  an  officers'  training  8':liool, 
and  If  you  satisfactorily  complete  your  tour.se 
after  4  months,  you  will  receive  a  commission 
as  second  lieutenant.  If  ycu  do.  you  will 
draw  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year,  plus  commu- 
tations and  quarters,  which  in  the  lay -nan's 
language  means  board  and  lodgings 

After  having  been  with  troops  for  so  many 
years.  I  always  thought  and  I  am  now  sure 
of  the  fact.  In  this  man's  Army  courtesy  and 
a  smile  will  get  you  further  than  po.ltical 
influence.  Remember  that  the  corporal  and 
the  sergeant  who  deal  with  you  most  Inti- 
mately have  been  privates  themselves,  and 
they  now  deserve  the  respect  which  they  have 
earned  and  which  «)meclay  should  be  ,ours. 
You  are  not  required  by  regulations  to  .salute 
your  noncoms.  neither  are  you  required  to 
smile  and  say  "Good  morning"  to  everyone 
with  whom  you  come  In  contact,  but  it  is  a 
safe  rule  to  follow  both  In  civilian  and  army 
life  Miny  newly  Inducted  soldiers  feel  that 
saluting  l8  a  sign  of  subserviency,  but  it  Is 
nothing  of  the  sort;  it  is  merely  a  courtesy 
between  gentlemen. 

When  this  terrible  war  Is  over,  and  If  you 
receive  an  honorable  discharge  with  a  char- 
acter and  service  rating  of  excellent,  It  will 
be  of  mere  value  to  you  in  securing  employ- 
ment than  a  college  degree.  Some  of  you 
whose  education  has  been  curUUed,  and  If 
you  are  ambitious,  will  have  the  opportunity, 
when  you  return,  to  go  U)  college  if  you  so  de- 
sire, for  as  the  President  blnu>elf  has  said, 
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every  opportunity  will  be  given  returning  sol- 
diers to  take  up  their  studies  winch  have  been 
temporarily  postponed  It  is  far  better  to 
graduate  from  college  3  or  4  years  later,  say 
at  the  ape  of  25,  as  free  American  citizens  In 
perpetuity  than  to  graduate  at  21  and  be  eco- 
ncmlc  slaves  for  the  rest  of  ycur  life  which 
Is  what  would  happend  were  we  to  lose  this 

war. 

You  all  know  Patrick  Henry's  famous  lines. 
•Is  life  so  deer  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purrhascd  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Pcrbid  it.  Almirhty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me.  give 
mc  liberty  or  give  me  death."  I  have  always 
felt  this  "from  the  bottom  cf  my  soul  from 
the  time  I  was  18  and  I  hope  to  heaven  that 
everyone  in  this  room  feel-s  the  same. 

Cocd-byc,  good  luck,  and  Gcd  bless  you. 


More  About  Gov.  Sam  Jor.ts  and 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

Cr    LOVISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  VJ43 

Mr.  MORRISON  cf  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  mo  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
herewith  a  spocth  which  I  made  over  the 
radio,  as  follows: 

Good  evening  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  this  is  Jimmy  Morrison , 
your  Congressman,  speaking  to  you  from 
radio  station  WRC  here  in  the  nerve  center 
of  the  world  and  cross-roads  of  the  universe. 
Washington.  D    C. 

I  took  mv  oath  of  cmce  as  Congressman  on 
the  6th  day  of  Janumy  It  wn";  my  firm 
resolution  that  I  would  report  bark  to  the 
people  of  my  district  and  of  my  S'ate  as  often 
as  circumstances  would  permit  as  to  my  ac- 
tivities here  in  Congress 

When  I  landed  here  in  Washington  an  un- 
usual situation  presented  itself,  which  1  Xx- 
lieve  was  handled  in  accordance  wuh  the 
Wishes  of  these  people  who  elected  ir.e  to  my 
cfBce.  I  was  appointed  on  five  very  minor 
congressional  committees,  when  1  had  sought 
end  made  every  effort  to  be  appointed  on  such 
committees  us  would  permit  me  to  serve  my 
people  to  the  best  cf  my  ability.  The  five 
miner  ccnmiittees  were  of  no  interest  to  the 
people  of  my  district  cr  State,  and  any  service 
which  I  would  render  thereon  would  not  be 
helping  my  constituents.  I  therefore  prompt- 
ly resigned  from  the  said  five  minor  com- 
mittees, and  by  so  doing  upset  over  100  years 
cf  concressicnal  precedent.  The  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  action  on  my  part  whs  the 
extreme  desire  to  serve  my  people  in  the  best 
W£y  I  know  how — I  could  not  do  this  en  the 
five  minor  committees,  and  by  leslpning 
therefrom  I  am  now  able  to  dcvcte  much 
mere  time  to  the  specific  problems  presented 
to  me  by  my  constituents. 

The  greatest  portion  of  my  time  thus  far 
In  Washington  has  been  spent  flzhtmg  for 
the  people  against  the  bureaucratic  system 
which  Is  In  effect  here,  trying  to  help  the 
small  merchant  and  the  small  busines.sman 
get  the  necessary  commodities  In  order  that 
they  may  continue  In  business,  fighting  this 
bureaucracy  and  fighting  un;iece6.sary  red 
tape  and  all  the  many  other  apeneies  that 
make  It  so  hard  for  the  small  businessmen 
to  keep  on  going  The  small  man  has  always 
been  my  friend.  He  wa«  my  friend  in  Louisi- 
ana and  I  fought  for  him  end  he  is  still  my 


friend  In  Washlngtou  and  I  am  still  fighting 
for  him  here. 

I  have  voted  against  unnecessary  and  need- 
less nondefense  appropriations  on  the  theory 
that  the  war  is  paramount  and  all  possible 
funds  should  be  diverted  in  that  direction 
In  order  lor  a  successful  prosecution  of  the 
conflict.  j 

I   voted   to   reject   and   to   oust   notorious 
Communists  now  on  United  States  pay  rolls    ; 
at  lar;;e  annual  salaries,  who  comprise  many 
of    the    so-called    bureaucratic    departments 
now  in  e.'iistence  here  in  Washington  ^ 

In   my   first   major  speech    in   Congress   I 
question'-f'  the  propriety  on  the  part  cf  the    ] 
State  Department  of   the  Martinique  Island 
Litu'itlon.     I    demanded    to    know    why    our 
country  was  sending  approximately  $1,030.- 
OCO    worth   of   food    to   tVas    island    v.liich    is 
being    controlled    by    notoriously    rabid    pro-    i 
Vichy    representatives.     As    a    resut    of    this   | 
speech,  which  was  quoted  on  the  front  pages 
of   a  the  London  newspapers,  tlie  shipmenis    i 
of  food  have   been   stopped   and   pressure    is    j 
being  brought  to  bc.ir  on  Admiral  Robert  to   I 
change    h:s    allcgiiuice    from    Laval    to    the    I 
United   Nations.  ' 

I  intend  to  vigorously  support  the  Abcr- 
ncthy-Eastland  bill,  which  exem}:ts  from 
Income-tax  payments  all  men  in  the  armed 
forces. 

I  intond  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  give 
to  each  man  in  the  armed  lore?  a  risht  to 
transportation  by  bus  or  tram  m  the  anicunt 
cf  one-third  cf  the  piCsent  fare,  so  tl:at  when 
that  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  gets  an  oppor- 
tunliy  for  a  furlou[;h,  he  will  not  have  to 
spend  all  of  his  money,  and  then  borrow  a 
little  bit  for  transportation  b:  ck  heme. 

I  intend  to  support  and  back  any  legisla- 
tion v.hirli  w.ll  in  any  way  aid  the  American 
boys  In  the  armed  forces. 

As  far  as  the  food  situation  Is  concerned. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  a  lot  of  the  shortaires  thus 
far  revealed  were  unnecess.iry  and  that  there 
has  been  considerable  burbling  m  tlie  Agri- 
cultural Department  and  other  departments. 
As  a  matter  of  fart,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  here  In  Washinptcn  that  CU'Ude  Wickard 
will  resign  as  Secretary  of  Apriculture  as  a 
result   of   bureaucratic   bungling. 

The  prevailing  opinion  in  the  cloakroom 
amongst  Con[:ressmen  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  shows  a  bitter  hatred  and 
contempt  for  the  way  the  .American  pe;.ple 
are  being  treated  at  this  time,  and  their  belief, 
which  1  also  share,  is  that  a  lot  of  unfair 
treatment  toward  the  American  public  is 
totally  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  argument  as  far  as  the 
patriotism  of  the  American  people  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  speak  freely  for  the  people  of 
L(3Uis*ana  when  I  say,  they  will  go  ragged, 
hungry,  and  without  ihelter  if  necessary  to 
Win  this  war.  However,  as  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  that  will  not  be  necessary  for  at 
least  several  years  unlc-^s  the  muddling  and 
bungling  increases  to  a  greater  extent  than 
It  now  exists. 

We.  as  members  of  the  Louisiana  delega- 
tion, recently  secured  for  New  Orleans  a  per- 
mit from  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  build  over  1.000  new  homes  to  aid  in  the 
housing  shortage.  I  had  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  members  of  the  dele- 
gation and  asked  that  Baton  Rouge  b3 
allotted  625  new  houses  to  relieve  a  very 
critical  housing  situation.  However,  when  I 
took  this  matter  up  with  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing  Administration  I  was  confronted  witii  a 
letter  written  by  Dewitt  Pyburn  to  an  offl- 
cial  in  Washington,  stating  that  there  was 
no  housing  shortage  at  the  present  time  in 
Baton  Rouge.  Mr.  Pyburn  is  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  In  Louisiana 
and  he  was  appointed  by  the  Jones-Strenske- 
Herget  forces.  What  his  reason  was  In  stop- 
ping Baton  Rouge  from  getting  the  badly 
ne'eded  625  new  homes  I  do  not  know.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  lost  hope  even  though  my 
task  is  increased  many  fold,  as  the  Federal 


Housing  Administration,  or  any  ether  Oor- 
vernment  agency,  is  looking  for  an  excuse 
to  stop  any  new  construction.  I  have  de- 
manded that  there  t>e  another  survey  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  situation,  which  will  take  an 
additional  30  days.  In  event  that  the  people 
of  Baton  Rouge  do  not  get  the  625  new  hotises, 
they  can  thank  Mr.  Dewitt  Pyburn.  Mr.  Sam 
Jones,  Mr.  Sirenske.  Mr.  J.  Y.  Sanders,  and 
their  clique. 

I  have  spent  considerable  eJTcrt  and  time 
toward  aiding  agriculture  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  1  have  asked  and  demanded  and 
worlied  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar 
cane,  especially  frcm  the  viewpoint  cf  the 
tmall  grcwcr.  I  have  also  put  forth  mtich 
effort  In  connection  with  the  rice  industry  of 
Louisiana,  which  is  not  in  tlie  shape  that  we 
wish  it  were  at  th.s  time. 

Needless  It  is  for  me  to  say  that  I  have 
worked  night  and  day  in  an  eSort  to  see  that 
the  strawberry  larnurs  get  a  higher  price  for 
their  strawberries  this  season. 

Lr.st.  but  by  no  meims  least,  the  most  neg- 
lected crop  in  the  South  today  is  cotton.  I 
have  worked  diligently  to  the  end  that  the 
minimum  price  of  cotton  w.ll  t>e  25  cents 
per  pound.  I  have  done  cvcrythii  g  I  cculd 
toward  getting  unreasonable  restrictions 
removed. 

It  was  through  my  efforts  that  the  mini- 
mum Icaciing  ol  p,>tt.locs  v.as  cbr.i-gcd  from 
45.000  pcurcLs  to  SO.OCO  pounds  in  Louisiana. 
Naturally  I  am  very  proud  of  this  accom- 
plisliir.cnt. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  thr.t  I  appreciate 
the  thousands  of  letters  that  are  coming  to 
me  from  all  over  the  State,  and  especially 
from  lariuers  who  have  outlined  their  trou- 
bles and  their  needs,  w  hich  they  know  lo  very 
near  and  dear  to  my  heart. 

I  wish  to  brins  to  your  attention  at  this 
time  a  scncus  problem  which  ccinunds  your 
utmost  cons.deration.  On  February  20,  1943. 
there  appeared  in  practically  every  new.' pa- 
per in  the  State  of  Louisiana  a  hu^c  adver- 
tisement cap'aoned  "Sam  Jones  says."  Tills 
advertisement  liad  a  picture  of  sanctimonious 
Sam  Jnies.  tlie  present  accidental  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  in  addition  to 
the  picture.  Mr.  Jones  proceeds  to  make  mucli 
cf  the  fact  that  this  date  was  the  third  an- 
niversary of  his  election  as  Governor,  and  he 
goes  on  to  enumerate  17  so-called  pledges  of 
his  political  platform  In  1940  and  accom- 
plishments thereunder  This  advertisement 
reads  benutifully.  It  has  a  lot  of  nice,  high- 
sounding  words  and  f^pures. 

But  let's  look  Into  this  advertisement.  To 
begin  with,  who  paid  for  all  these  tremendous 
ads?  Sam  Jones  himself?  The  Sam  Jones 
political  party?  Or  were  the.se  ads  paid  out 
of  that  sales-tax  money  which  Governor 
Jones  prom'sed  would  never  be?  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  ftill-pagc  nd  In  a  Nerv 
Orleans  newspaper  runs  about  $900  or  more. 
You  will  recall  that  after  Jones  assumed 
the  Governor's  cfBce  I  was  the  first  man  In 
Louisiana  to  stump  the  State  and  warn  you 
that  his  so-called  constitutional  amend- 
ment.s  were  unconstitutional.  The  district 
courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  me 
In  my  opinion. 

I  appreciate  the  faith  that  the  antl-Jonea 
people  had  in  my  efforts  then,  and  I  appre- 
ciate their  faith  even  more  today. 

Jimmy  Moerison  denounced  Sam  Jones  and 
his  political  allies  from  the  very  beginning  as 
being  a  sanctimonious  and  hypocritical 
would-t)€  reformer  who  attempted  to  hide  his 
true  motives  and  his  true  actions  behind  a 
camouflage  of  so-called  aristocratic  virtue. 
This  speaker  called  the  turn  on  him  from  the 
beginning,  and  his  every  action,  while  dese- 
crating the  high  office  which  he  now  holds, 
has  proven  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  is  a  would-be  aristocratic,  blue-blooded 
arch  enemy  of  the  poor  and  the  underprivi- 
leged people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He 
has  accomplished  much  for  the  very  few  rlcti 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  and  his  uazM  mtut 
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go  ringing  d^wn  through  the  halls  of  politi- 
cal history  aa  being  what  be  really  la.  and 
that  is  ail  accident  who  became  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

H.ghhat  Jones  begins  by  speaking  about 
taxes.  Among  other  things  he  said  he  raised 
the  homestead  exemption  from  91.000  to 
t2,000.  That  is  an  absclute  and  positive 
untruth  because  the  record  undeniably  shows 
that  when  sanctimonious  Sam  took  ofGce 
the  homestead  exemption  at  that  time  was 
fixed  at  $2  OCO. 

But  with  furthtr  reference  to  this  t«x 
~~8ltuation  which  ne  speaks  of  to  his  everlast- 
ing discredit  and  disgrace,  and  the  one  great 
political  sin  which  he  committed,  which  can 
never  be  forgotten  or  forplven.  is  the  sales 
tax  which  Sam  Joi.es  fostered  and  placed  on 
the  back3  of  the  people  of  the  S;ate  of 
Louisiana.  Ho  w.  .s  practically  elected  on  the 
single  issue  that  "there  would  never  be  a 
sales  tax  in  Louisiana  as  long  as  he  was 
Governor."  Ha  ridiculed  and  denounced 
previous  administrations  for  their  enactment 
of  sales  taxes  and  he  cried  to  the  high  heavens 
that  this  horrible  sales  tax  would  always  be 
most  conspicujus  by  Its  absence  v.hen  he 
became  Governor.  But  in  1942  hypocritical 
Sam  sang  a  different  tune  The  obnoxious, 
that  so-called  nefarious  sales  tax.  for  which 
he  had  crucified  previv)us  administrations, 
now  was  extremely  nece'^sary  for  the  proper 
administration  of  his  government. 

Jimmy  Morrison,  in  the  1942  session  of 
the  Louisiana  Lefjlalature,  fou.ht  with  every 
ounce  c  ■  energy  at  his  command  in  an  effort 
to  stop  said  sales  tax  frcm  belnp  enacted  I 
appeareci  on  the  floor  of  the  House  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  talked 
for  over  45  minures  I  also  appi-ared  in  the 
Senate  before  a  committee  to  plead  for  the 
poor  people,  and  my  efforts  at  that  time  W(  re 
,  not  in  vnln  and  the  sales  tax  was  ignomlnl- 
(tiwly  defeated  at  the  regular  ses?lon  of  the 
1942  legislature 

But  a  few  months  later  Sam  Jones  called  a 
spi'clal  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
and  by  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  subtle  propa- 
ganda, by  the  a  c  of  much  political  pressure, 
by  tl.e  use  of  the  vast  patronage  and  other 
pdwers  at  the  command  of  the  Governor,  the 
sales  tax  was  Jammed  unwillingly  down  the 
threats  of  the  people  of  our  State  by  Governor 
Jones. 

The  great  war  Is  costing  us  billions  of 
dollars,  and.  rightfully,  we  the  people  must 
pay  for  It  and  we  aie  only  too  glad  to  do  so 
to  the  bast  of  our  ability.  But  why.  when 
many  States  throughout  the  Union  are 
economizing,  are  cutting  their  expenditures 
to  the  bare  b  nie,  are  decreasing  their  taxes 
and  trying  to  help  the  people  bear  thtir 
Federal  tax  burden,  why  must  Louisiana  and 
Sam  Jones  increase  the  taxes?  There  has 
never  b';'rn  shuwn  any  real  necessity  for  the 
so-called  sales  tax.  Is  this  sales-tax  money 
being  used  Tr  political  puiposes?  Ls  the 
sales-tax  money  being  used  for  campaign 
purposes? 

Governor  Jones,  when  he  was  running  for 
Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Louisiana,  in  the 
la>-t  gubcrnatcrial  campaijjn.  in  which  I  was 
also  a  candidate  for  Governor,  shouted  to  tlie 
housetops  that  if  he  were  elected  Governor 
that  he  would  not  have  a  political  machine. 
He  further  said  that  lx3Ulbiana  had  r>r  too 
many  years  been  terribly  burdened  with  an 
obnoxious  pcUtical  machliu-  a;.d  thnt  it  wis 
his  Idea  to  let  It  be  a  g  )vernmcnt  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  ai-.d  for  the  people. 
Yet.  my  friends,  w-  find  Sam  Jones  at  this 
very  moment  u-lng  raUaiifd  gasoline  to  go 
all  over  the  State  cf  Louisiana  talking  to  this 
group  and  that  group  and  attempilrg  to 
bvitld  a  pol*ticnl  machine  the  like  of  which 
has  never  Ijeen  known  In  the  State  of  Loui- 
ilana. 

Ocvernor  Jones  says  he  has  performed  all 
his  promises  to  end  dictatorship.  What  was 
the  crime  ccmmlfslon  bill?  What  was  the 
reorganization  bill?    What  were  n.any  other 


sundry  actions  on  the  part  of  Sam  Jones, 
which  a  brave  and  ccurageou.s  Supreme  Court 
threw  out  p.s  being  unconstitutional?  Sanc- 
timonious Sam  sought  to  Institute  a  private 
Gestapo  of  his  own  through  the  crime  com- 
mission bill,  to  hunt  down  and  persecute  all 
of  those  who  might  be  politically  opposed  to 
him.  Mind  you  well,  the  crime  conmlsslon 
did  not  lock  for  crime.  They  looked  only  for 
political  differences.  The  purpce  ol  the 
crime  commispicn  bill  was  to  do  away  with 
everybody  who  would  not  accept  Jone^.i-m  as 
their  political  creed  and  to  try  to  make  all 
people  politically  subservient  to  the  one  and 
only  Samuel  Houston  Jones.  Who.  in  their 
right  sense,  in  their  right  mind,  could  fall  to 
call  this  other  than  a  slieer.  brazen  attempt 
at  dictatorship? 

The  reoiganlzailon  bill  as  passed  by  Sam 
Jones  was  another  of  the  many  attempts  on 
the  part  cf  thU  pj^er-cravlnp.  mediocre 
country  lawyer  to  establish  In  Louisiana  an 
autocratic  type  of  government  with  him  at  its 
head.  The  first  reorganization  bill,  which 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  provided  In  e.ssence 
that  all  of  the  departments  and  all  of  the 
functions  of  Louisiana  government  should  be 
centralized  and  It  would  not  be  going  too  far 
afield  to  say  that  under  this  reorganization 
bill  a  citizen  had  to  a.sk  Sams  permission  be- 
fore he  could  go  Into  court.  This  was  a  cun- 
nlnvj  device  aimed  to  vest  unheard-of  povrrrs 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  so  that  vir- 
tually he  alone  would  rule  the  destiny  of  our 
people  In  Its  most  liberal  view,  t!^e  reorgani- 
zation bill  can  only  be  comparable  and  be 
synonym.ous  with  dictatorship  in  its  most 
European   definition   thereof 

Jimmy  Morrlson  fou;;ht  the^^c  two  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Sam  Junes  to  dlsTupt  Ameri- 
can democracy  in  Louisiana.  I  led  the  fight 
practically  single-handed  against  the  crime- 
commission  bill  and  had  it  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. And  my  actions  in  the  reorgan- 
ization bin  arc  a  matter  uf  public  record. 
When  the  Sam  Jones  reform  government 
came  into  existence,  Jimmy  Morrison  was  in 
the  vanguard  of  those  who  first  tore  the  mask 
of  hypccrl.sy  and  deceit  from  their  faces  My 
fight  will  continue  until  all  the  vestiges  of 
Joneslsm  have  been  committed  to  the  projier 
political  grave  In  which  they  so  rightfully 
belong  and  the  peoplf-  I  mean  the  aver.ige 
people  of  Lnuhlana— win  receive  the  proper 
vindication  that  they  are  Justly  entitled  to 

With  reference  to  home  rule,  Sam  Jones 
ha.s  interfered  l.i  over  65  local  elections 
throughout  the  State  of  Loui.slana  since  ^e 
took  o^ice  He  has  attempted  to  Inlluence 
the  voters  In  every  one  of  thise  elections  He 
has  u.scd  every  possible  resource  to  influence 
these  local  elections  and  to  put  a  Jones  man 
in  office.  He  has  resorted  to  the  S'ate  police, 
the  gestapo  htaded  by  the  indicted  Steve 
Alford;  no  efforts  have  been  overUxiked  on  his 
part  to  utterly  di.vippolnt  and  debase  home 
rule  And  yet  Governor  Jcnes-supported 
candidates  lost  In  practically  all  of  these  65 
local  elections. 

Sam  Jones,  the  pay  roll  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  of  its  many  departments  have 
never  been  so  mglonously  packed  with  the 
high-powered  and  so-called  hlgh-cla^s  dead- 
heads that  you  have  put  on  theje.  Yes.  you 
eliminated  a  lot  of  deadheads.  You  took  out 
the  $100-a-month  deadheads  and  In  their 
fiace  put  $5  OOC-a-year  and  upward  men.  You 
br(;Ught  them  from  out  of  the  S.ate  of  Louis- 
luna  frcm  every  direction.  The  pay  rclU  of 
the  State  ot  Louisiana  prove  this  assertion  on 
my  part  beyond  any  question.  The  record  in 
this  matter  speaks  very  loudly  and  very  clear- 
ly for  itself.  Why  dont  you  stop  trying  to  fool 
the  people?  The  pet  pie  have  repudiated  you 
and  your  candidates  in  these  local  elections 
because  of  statements  like  this  on  your  part. 
Only  one  pers-on  is  being  fooled,  and  that  Is 
Sam  Jones  who  is  being  fooled  into  believing 
that  he  Is  fooling  the  people. 


Governor  Jones  says  that  he  made  public 
rccord.s  public;  and  abolij>iied  tho  sy.sum  cf 
closed  bOwks.  Why  don  t  you  mi.ke  mcnuon 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  regular  sto^ion  ot 
1D42  cf  the  Louisiana  Legislature  your  po« 
lltical  adviscr  and  heud  of  the  highway  com- 
mission, Prescott  loster,  was  arreoied  In  tha 
city  of  Baton  Rouge.  Prescott  Fi>feU:r  wa^  ar- 
rested becau.'.e  he  failed  to  fl^e  records  of  his 
department  in  compliance  with  exiling  State 
law.  I  am  advised  that  this  charge  Is  fttiU 
pending  against  the  said  Prescott  Foster. 
You.  Sam  Joues.  pasted  the  law,  mak.ng  It 
mandatory  that  the  heads  of  departments 
file  their  department  records  at  stated  periods 
with  the  State  auditor  Why  h.':s  not  Pretcott 
Foster  performed?  What  were  he  and  you 
tiying  to  hide?  Why  did  ycu  not  want  to 
make  these  records  open  to  the  public? 

Time  does  not  permit  me  at  this  time  to 
go  Into  this  terrible  record  of  the  Jones  ad>- 
ministration  piece  by  piece  This  will  come 
from  time  to  time. 

Sam  Jones'  forces  have  several  months  ago 
begun  the  1944  gubernatorial  political  cam- 
paign. Under  various  guises  and  under  cam- 
ouaaged  circumstances,  sanctimonious  Sam 
and  his  so-called  anstocrais,  who  are  his 
political  crown  princes,  are  visitlrg  many  of 
tne  parishes  of  the  State.  Tliey  are  talking 
to  people  and  attempting  to  put  the  piessure 
on  one  way  or  the  other  But  when  you  look 
Into  the  matter  and  see  how  many  obstacles 
they  have  to  overcome  you  are  going  to  agree 
with  me  that  he  should  have  started  his  cam- 
pal  ;n  in  1940.  Not  over  15  p-^rcent  of  the 
voting  pcjpulace  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  are 
Jones-minded  today;  they  include  the  aiis- 
tocrats.  the  Boston  clubbers,  and  his  relatives. 
The  other  83  percent  include  the  people — you 
and  me  and  your  friends — to  whom  the  very 
Idea  of  a  continuation  of  the  Jones  adminls- 
trition  In  Louisiana  Is,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tremely nautcatlng. 

Unheard-of  sums  of  money,  actions  of  In- 
describable character,  pressuie  never  before 
dr  amed  of  In  the  SUte  of  Loui;>lana  hav« 
ul)  been  brought  to  bear  in  an  alUinpt  to 
Convince  the  pt^ople  that  Jones  and  Jones' 
candidates  were  the  right  candidates  for 
public  office,  and,  .strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  i)e<>ple  of  Louisiana  will  never  again  be 
misled. 

This  Jones  crowd  can  distort,  they  can  mis- 
interpiit.  but  the  people  remain  steadiast  la 
their  rock-lx.und  relief  that  tins  reform  gov- 
ernment tried  to  reform  everybody  except 
themselves. 

Prom  now  on  the  people  of  Louisiana  are 
going  to  be  subJtcUd  to  much  more  ol  the 
Jones  propaganda,  tvery  effort  is  going  to  be 
made  to  influence  you.  to  persuade  you,  to  in- 
timidate you  to  keep  the  Sam  Jones  admin- 
istration in  office.  1  dont  btheve  there  is 
much  need  on  my  part  to  forewarn  you  or  to 
explain  the  situation  from  a  politir-al  view- 
point. In  most  Instances  you  are  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  I.  There  aren't  many  more 
months  left  during  which  the  Boston  Club 
Will  rule  the  State  of  Louisiana.  You  average 
cHlzens  will  have  your  opportunity  to  express 
your  sentiments  in  the  not-too-far  distant 
offing  Just  sit  tight.  The  political  ncw^e  is 
drawing  closer  and  closer  around  the  ne<  ks  of 
the  so-called  reform  government  of  Jones, 
who  betrayed  the  people  and  their  pledges  to 
them, 

It  is  well  remembered  by  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana that  this  sanctimonious  Sam  promised 
the  people  that  he  would  ravp  the  7  cents  per 
gallon  gasoline  tax  ort  of  the  farmers,  trap- 
pers, and  the  fishermen  Did  he  do  that?  He 
promised  to  give  the  trainmen  a  full-crew  bill. 
Did  lie  do  that?  He  promised  to  repeal  tlie 
sales  tnx      Whit  did   he  do  about   that?     He 

premised  to  stop  the  deadliei'dv  D.d  he  do 
that?  He  prcnused  to  stop  waste  In  govern- 
ment. Did  he  do  that?  He  promised  that 
there  would  be  no  new  taxes.  How  about  that 
one?  He  promised  to  give  eveiy  old  man  and 
woman  f  30  a  month  pension.    Did  he  do  that? 
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V?  premised  the  people  ol  the  city  of  New 
Oileans  a  free  l<rry  service.  Did  he  do  that? 
H<-  promi.-ed  the  schL>ol  teachers  of  Louisiar.a 
to  r.iise  their  salaries  and  to  pay  them  for  12 
full  months.  Did  he  do  thnt?  He  promised 
to  raise  the  pay  of  the  school  bus  drivers. 
What  about  that  one? 

You.  the  good  Christian  ;>eople  of  Loui- 
siana, know  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
You  know  he  stands  indicted  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  these  people  he  has  misled. 
Can  It  net  now  be  sjiid  that  he  obtained  that 
office  under  faKe  pretenses  by  promising 
thincs  he  never  really  Intended  to  do.  and 
has  not  to  this  time  done? 

From  my  Sunday  school  days  until  the 
present  time  it  never  heretofore  occurred  to 
me  that  there  was  anything  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Judas  Iscariot  that  I  could  ever 
defend,  but  there  is  one  point  .u  his  conduct 
that  d-.ffers  from  that  ol  Governor  Jones  and 
that  IS  this,  that  finally,  when  Judas  came  to 
realize  what  a  terrible  thlnR  he  had  done  in 
be; raying  his  master  and  his  people,  old  Judas, 
niter  all  finaliy  had  enough  manhcod  to  go 
and  hank,  himself. 

AH  of  you  people  know  what  Jones'  record 
is  in  Loui-^iana.  You  kiow  how  he  stands  in 
Louisiana  with  the  peop.e.  Let  me  now  tell 
you  how  he  stands  here  in  Washington. 
There  is  not  a  department  head,  there  is  not 
a  d?partinent  secretary,  there  is  not  a  de- 
paitment  assisting  secretary  u  an  assistant 
secretary  that  will  let  Jones  in  the  outer 
office,  Auihoilties  here  in  high  places  have 
long  ago.  as  have  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
found  him  cut  May  wi  not  now  be  re- 
minded that  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  "Make 
sure  vour  sins  will  find  you  out,"  My  friends. 
Bs  you  have  found  him  out  in  Louisiana,  they 
also  have  found  him  out  here  in  Washington 


Memorial  of  New  York  State— Expansion 
of  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridau   March  19.  1943 

Mr.  MRUK,  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exif'tid  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  N  w  Yoik  State  Senate  Resolu- 
tion No  19.  by  Mr.  Wicks,  adopted  by 
the  senate  March  8,  1943  and  concurred 
in  by  ihc  a.<=.semb]y  March  10.  1943.  pe- 
titionin;?  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Siate.s  to  amend  the  .social-security  law 
to  include  certain  employees  now  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  the  social - 
secuiii.N  law: 

Senate  Resolution  19 

Whereas  the  national  administration  has 
enacitd  legislation  to  provide  old-age  secu- 
rity tencflts  {or  manv  of  our  citizens  and  is 
contemplating  the  expansion  ol  the  social - 
security  program  to  include  other  groups  not 
now  eligible  lor  such  benefits:  and 

Whereas  under  the  S(<ial-security  la-  only 
tiie  employees  of  covered  emplcyers  may  par- 
ticipate in  st.Klal -security  benefits,  and  only 
the  covered  employers  are  required  to  pay 
social-.-,ecur;ty  tax.  the  covered  employer  and 
the  covered  employee  each  paying  one-half 
thereof;  and 

Whereas  there  are  in  the  State  of  New  York 
•  great  many  employees  who  were  formerly 
Cf  xe:Pd  by  the  law  and  were  formerly  eligible 
lor  beutais  thereunder,  but  who,  through  no 


action  or  choice  on  their  part,  twcame  ineli- 
gible under  the  law  when  they,  through  no 
action  or  choice  on  their  part,  became  em- 
ployees of  uncovered  employers;  and 

Whereas  a  great  many  of  such  employees 
who  so  became  ineligible  under  the  social- 
security  law  are  desirous  of  being  eligible 
thereunder  and  being  covered  thereby,  and 
to  participate  in  social-security  benefits,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  not  only  the  amount  of 
employee  contributions  but  also  the  amount 
of  employer  contributions  which  their  pres- 
ent employer  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  if  such  employer  were  covered  under  the 
law:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rr-v^Jlred  (i/  t'lc  assembly  cor,cnr\  .  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
hereby  petitions  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  all  employees  who  were  for- 
merly covered  by  the  Social  Security  Law  and 
who  heretofoie  made  contributions  thereto 
in  the  form  of  employee  tax.  and  who  became 
ineligible  through  no  actirn  or  choice  on 
their  part,  may  again  become  elegible  under 
the  Social  Security  Law  for  social  security 
benefits  upon  signifyiftg  their  willingness  to 
pay,  not  only  the  amount  of  employee  con- 
tributions, but  also  the  amount  of  employer 
contributions  which  their  present  employer 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  If  such 
employer  were  covered  by  the  law;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved  {if  the  as.^embly  concur).  That 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately 
transmitted  t  >  thi  President  ol  the  United 
States,  the  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
elected  from  the  State  of  New  York. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  an  editorial  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Piper,  editor  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

His  editorial  deals  with  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  pointing  out  two  provi- 
sions which  should  be  incorporated  in 
future  treaty  and  tai'iff  legislation. 

After  reading  these  proposed  amend- 
ments by  Mr.  Piper,  who  I  know  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  serious  thought  to 
this  important  subject,  as  they  will  af- 
fect our  whole  post-war  economy.  I  felt 
his  editorial  merits  wide  publicity  and 
serious  coi.sideration  by  the  administra- 
tion and  every  Congressman,  especially 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  will 
sooner  or  later  have  this  very  vital  ques- 
tion to  pass  on  and  to  solve  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

The  editorial  follows: 

RECIPROCAL  TR.\DE  AGREEMENTS 

Republican  Membera  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives probably  liave  It  in  their  power 
to  say  whether  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment program  shall  be  continued.  The  law 
authorizing  the  negotiation  of  such  agree- 
ments expires  June  12.  If  it  is  not  extended. 
1    no  moie  trade  agreements  can  be  negotiated 


and  put  Into  effect  by  the  Slate  Department. 
Presumably  those  now  in  effect  n'ould  eventu- 
ally lapse. 

There  are  enough  Republicans  and  dissat- 
isfied Democrats  in  the  House  to  defeat  exten- 
sion of  the  law. 

The  majority  of  Republicans  opposed  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  for  several  reasons. 
They  maintained  that  tariff  making  was  the 
function  of  Congress  and  shovild  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Executive.  They  feared 
that  numerous  American  industries  would 
be  put  out  of  business  by  the  tariff  cuts  nego- 
tiated by  the  State  Department.  And  of 
course  the  protective  tariff  has  always  been 
one  of  tlie  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party 

The  law  was  passed  by  an  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  Congress  and  the  State  E)epart- 
ment  has  negotiated  some  25  agreements. 
Whether  these  agreements  have  hurt  or 
helped  the  United  States  is  a  question.  The 
world  has  been  in  such  a  turmoil  since  the 
pacts  were  entered  Into  that  no  one  can  b© 
sure  just  what  their  effect  has  been,  or  would 
have  been  if  trade  conditions  had  been  nor- 
mal. At  the  present  time  we  have  very 
little  international  trade  except  on  lend- 
lease.  No  one  foresees  what  the  situation 
win  be  after  the  war. 

In  the  light  cf  the  record  and  the  outlook, 
what  should  the  Republicans  do  when  the 
trade-agreement  program  comes  up  in  the 
House? 

We  have  never  approved  the  present  law 
but  we  do  not  believe  the  Republicans  thould 
be  responsible  for  allowing  it  to  lapse  com- 
pletely. Neither  do  we  think  it  should  be 
extended  in  its  present  form.  In  our  opinion 
the  House  Republicans  ought  to  Inilst  on  at 
least  two  Important  changes. 

First,  the  most-favored-niitlon  clause 
should  be  barred  In  all  future  agreements 
and  eliminated  from  those  now  in  effect. 
Under  this  clause  tariff  concessions  made  to 
one  nation  are  automatically  extended  to  all 
other  nations  whose  tariffs  do  not  discrim- 
inate against  us.  The  plain  fact  Is  the  trade- 
agreement  program  has  amounted  to  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  United  States  tariffs.  Every 
nation  granted  a  tariff  concession  by  the 
United  States  should  be  required  to  make 
some  concession  In  return.  This  would  be 
real  reciprocity. 

Second,  no  trade  agreement  should  become 
effective  until  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reject  It  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses.  We  would  not  require  affirmative 
approval  by  Congress.  We  would  merely  give 
Congress  a  chance  to  disapprove.  If  the  two 
Houses  did  not  reject  it  within  a  reasonable 
time,  .say  90  days,  the  agreement  would  be- 
come effective 

We  believe  that  with  the.se  two  amend- 
ments the  Republicans  would  be  Justified  in 
voting  for  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  program. 


Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  19, 1943 

Miss  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  of 
recommendations  concerning  the  matter 
of  price  ceilings  on  vegetables  as  unan- 
imously adopted  at  a  State-vade  confer- 
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ence  of  vegetable  growers  of  New  York 
State: 

We,  HB  representative  vegetable  growers  of 
New  York  Stale,  in  conference  at  Albany 
March  11  unci  12.  recognize  as  our  country  s 
Whole  population  must,  that  a  nation  pro- 
duces and  Its  army  flghts  on  Its  stomach 
and  that  therefore  food  Is  as  as.sentlal  In 
our  total  war  effort  sa^  planes  ships,  tanks, 
and  i?uns 

V  ■  vei^etable  growers  pledge  to  our  country 
our  utmost  efTort  In  meeting  the  ueed.s  not 
only  of  our  sons  In  the  armed  forces  and  our 
civilian  population  but  of  our  allies  and 
the  populations  of  the  deprived  and  perse- 
CUtfd    •    'tions 

We  therefore  maintain  that  our  first  and 
riof^t  Important  Job  as  growers  Is  to  utUr-.e 
to  the  fullest  [X)6.sible  extei.t  our  tremendous 
potential  of  production  'n  meeting  these 
Btated  needs  for  focxl  But  to  the  end  that 
these  needs  may  be  met  'e  must  be  un- 
hainperetl  and  unrestricted  In  going  al>)Ut 
ti»°  unprecedented  task  before  us.  Our 
farms  and  our  hands  must  be  freed  for  the 
Job 

At  the  present  time.  March  12.  with  m.tny 
seedling  plants  already  growinjj  and  when 
seeds  and  fertilizers  shr)vild  be  on  the  farm. 
We  stand  at  the  very  beginning  of  another 
growing  season.  The  way  production  goes. 
lip  or  down.  Is  In  delicate  balance  today. 
Ciovernmental  mtprforence  In  the  form  of 
price  ceilings  exerts  an  increasing  dally  pull 
downward 

This  conference,  after  a  detailed  study  of 
price  ceilings  and  'he  many  factors  in- 
volved with  respect  to  vegetable  growing  in 
New  York  State,  places  itsdf  on  record  as 
bein^  inianiinously  opp.)sed  to  any  and  all 
price  ceilings  0!i  perishable  prtduce  in  gen- 
eral, or  on  tomat<;ef..  pt-as.  beans,  cabbage, 
eplnach.  lettuce,  and  carrots  specitlcally.  for 
the   following  reasons 

1   COST  or  PRC3DUCTION 

Tlie  cost  of  producing  vegetables  In  New 
York  St.ite  vanes  with  each  producing;  sec- 
tion and  with  each  farm  wl'^iii  these  sec- 
tions and  with  each  season  Latwr  costs  can 
neither  be  accurately  determined  In  advance 
of  marketing,  nor  without  knowledge  of 
yield  per  acre  Yield  per  acre  is  subject  to 
growing  conditions  over  winch  neither  the 
grower  nor  the  Olllce  of  Price  Administration 
has  any  control. 

2.    CONTAINFRS 

We  maintain  it  Is  Impracticable  to  estab- 
lish ceiling  prices  on  any  commodity  which 
Is  sold  in  various  s.z«-s  and  kinds  of  con- 
tainers. For  example,  tomatoes  in  the  Ro- 
chester area  normally  sold  In  12  cjuart  cli- 
max baskets  or  half  bu.^hels.  Capital  district 
growers  market  theirs  In  24  quart  baskets 
In  the  Hudson  Valley  both  16  quart  baskets 
and  tomato  lugs  are  used 

The  first  requisite,  therefore,  to  fair  celling 
prices  dictates  stabili/^itton  of  containers  over 
the  State  Under  war  conditions,  this  Is  not 
feasible  Supplies  of  new  contauitrs  are  so 
restricted  that  second-hand  containers  must 
be  largely  utilized.  Many  of  th(<se  have  been 
bought  for  the  sea.son  Standardization  of 
containers  would  enforce  undue  hardship 
upon  svich  growers  It  ml^ht  well  result  In 
crop  losses  due  to  scarcity  of  any  one  fixed 
type  of  container. 

3.     GRADES     AND    CUADING 

We  maintain  that  it  is  Impracticable  to 
establish  celling  prices  without  considering 
grades  and  quality  of  any  product.  Vege- 
tables are  grown  under  a  wide  variety  of  con- 
ditions In  the  State.  Many  different  varie- 
ties of  each  vegetable  likewise  are  grown. 
each  subject  to  variations  in  price.  Grading 
practices  vary  both  as  to  sections,  as  to  in- 


dividual growers,  and  as  to  the  time  of  har- 
vest. We  do  not  bc^lieve  it  feasible  to  es- 
tablish standard  grades  at  this  time  Such 
standard-s.  If  adopted,  could  not  be  enforced 
because  of  shortaK^s  of  manpower  in  the  en- 
forcement agencies. 

4.  SE.^soN  or  PRODfcrroM 
Sei  .sons  of  production  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Tmiatoes.  for  example, 
ripen  progres-sively  over  the  State  starting 
with  the  Hudstni  Valley  By  the  time  the 
Capital  District  Is  In  produciiun.  a  basket  of 
toinatof>s  worth  f5  at  Albany  brings  $3  at 
Newburgh  By  the  time  later  production 
areas  come  in,  the  Hudson  Valley  tv)raato  sells 
fir  $1.  the  Capital  Dl^lnct  tomato  for  $3. 
and  the  northern  tomato  $5  Huw  then  are 
{iMce  ceilings  to  be  Ctolablislied,  or  how  en- 
forced? This  applies  to  all  of  the  other 
vegetables   mentioned. 

5.    FARMER.S    CANNOT    EXI.ST    IT    PRICES    ARE    HEU) 
BELOW    PRODt'tTION    COSTS 

The  theory  of  price  ceilings  Is  based  upon 
the  a.s."!umpt!on  by  the  Offlce  of  Price  .Ad- 
ministration, by  other  federal  agencies  ar.d 
by  the  consumer,  that,  regardless  of  price 
ceilings,  regulations,  or  orders  affecting 
growers,  we  farn.ers  will  continue  'o  plant, 
produce,  and  harvest  as  usual  It  Is  time 
this  was  recognized  as  wishful  thinking  In 
spite  of  subsidies.  Incentive  payments  or 
"what  have  you."  farmers  .'•Mil  stay  m  busi- 
ness by  mnklns;  a  profit  When  ceiling  prlres 
are  put  upon  fresh  vegetables,  restricting  a 
hlj;h  price,  with  no  consideration  to  a  floor 
price,  the  result  is  to  encourage  low  prices 
and  to  take  away  the  Incentive  for  produc- 
tion 

A  case  in  point  Ihoii.snnds  of  early  tomato 
and  cabbage  plants  which  -upply  cur  heal 
markets  with  early  produce  before  the  mam 
crop  comes  m  are  now  siartrd  m  our  green- 
hc>u.-;es.  Bear  In  mind  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing these  early  crops  is  much  higher  thai^ 
that  of  later  plantings  Bear  In  nUnd  also 
that  early  crops  are  produced  only  because 
they  command  very  high  prices  lhe.se  early 
crops  are  n.ore  than  justitiid  because  they 
supply  our  local  market*  when  there  Is  no 
other  source  of  su;-ply  rxcept  by  resorting  to 
and  placing  an  added  burden  on  our  now 
overtaxed  tranfepcirtallon  sy.stem  Bear  In 
mind,  likewise.  tha»  canned  vegetables  are 
rationed  One  grower  present  stated  that  if 
ceiling  prices  of  $2  to  $;5  to  use  an  arbitrary 
figure,  are  set.  he  will  pull  out  his  15.000 
tomato  seedlings  and  throw  them  away  This 
man  knows  that  he  cannut  prcxlure  at  this 
figure.  Nor  can  he  risk  producing  thl.s  early 
crop  with  any  Goveriunent  burtau  htjldmg 
the  arbitrary  power  of  fixini:;  prices  at  any 
figure  designed  .'-olely  to  protect  the  con.-umer 
It  Is  not  too  dlf!lcult.  then,  to  envision  price 
ceilings  as  boomeranging  to  force  growers  to 
f-hift  their  pnxluctlon  from  these  essential 
crops  to  others  not  bound  by  ceilings  We 
wonder  whether  this  has  been  considered 
We  wonder  whether  we.  as  i\  nation,  can  afford 
to  continue  to  ch\'-e  our  eyes  to  practical 
considerations  of  this  sort. 

6     RECOMMEND.\TIONS 

We  catmot  admit  the  wisdom  of  price  cell- 
ln<?s  on  peri--hable  produce  We  believe  it  a 
false  economy  If.  hdWtver.  we  must  submit 
to  them,  we  recommend  that: 

A  Price  ceilings  be  based  upon  th  high- 
est market  prices  of  last  year  frr  each 
crop  and  for  each  producfi'in  area,  as  du'y 
recorded  by  otir  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  and   Markets. 

B  To  this  base  price  for  each  area  must 
be  added  coverage  for  the  increased  costs 
of  production  that  must   be  met  this  year. 

C.  Tiiese  prices  are  a  matter  of  record 
from  day  to  day  Tlie  adoption  of  this 
method  will  compensate  our  growers  for  the 


increased  costs  of  his  early  crops  They 
will  fluctuate  in  each  area  in  twrcordance 
with  the  season  and.  by  and  large,  furnish 
the  only   approach   to  this  problem 

D  If  thib  mcthcxl.  as  recommended,  he 
adopted,  or  any  other  method,  we  insist  th  t 
the  control  of  these  prices  be  lodged,  not 
in  Washlngttn,  bu  in  tlie  district  ottlce 
closest  to  each  producticjii  area  Unfavor- 
able weather,  dlseiise.  insect  pests,  all  p'.ay 
their  role,  war  or  no  war.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  our  prcKluccrs  tliat  provision  be 
I  made  for  appeals  to  cover  unforeseen  and 
I  unpredictable  happenings  and  that  adjust- 
ments be  made  with  the  nun  mti  n  of  delay. 

E  If  price  ceilings  are  to  be  placed  upon 
fresli  vegetables.  New  Yurk  groweis  must 
know  what  these  ceilings  are  to  be.  not  later 
than  March  20.  1943.  because  planting  time 
has  arrived. 

F  If  price  ceilings  are  to  be  resorted  to, 
we  recommend  that  thf-y  be  plac-d  on  the 
terminal  market  or  oi  the  retailer,  or  on 
both   but  not  fob.  shipping  point. 

G  Whenever  price  ceilmgF  are  placed  on 
a  given  farm  product  the  producer  who  sells 
direct  to  whclesjile  houses,  or  retail  stores, 
commercial.  Industrial.  Institutional,  or  gcjv- 
ernment  users,  the  same  ceiling  price  shall 
apply  for  the  producer  at  any  given  point 
of  sale  as  applies  to  any  other  seller. 

Under  many  of  the  present  price-celling 
orders  where  sales  are  made  direct  to  both 
retailers,  re.Uaurants.  commercial,  industrial, 
e  c  .  users,  and  direct  to  ccjnsumers.  both  at 
farmers'  public  markc  ts  and  at  the  buyer's 
place  of  business  or  home,  the  producers' 
celling  prices  are  set  at  a  lower  level  than 
other  handlers  For  example,  the  farmer's 
ce'llng  on  onions  and  potatoes  on  a  regional 
market  or  delivered  to  a  reuil  store  Is  less 
than  a  merchant  trucker  or  class  3  whole- 
saler 

Th  s  Is  a  clear  case  of  unfair  discrimination 
against  the  producer 

7  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  conference  that 
the  establishment  of  ceiling  prices  on  {per- 
ishable prcxiuce  "■■  an  open  invitation  to  the 
expansion  of  black  market  operations  Black 
market  operations  mu.-.t.  in  turn,  lead  to  the 
by-pa.ssing  of  all  our  organized  marketing 
channels  These  loarketiiig  channels  and 
our  distribution  systems  have  been  developed 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  at  great  cost 
to  farmers,  dealers,  and  to  the  consumer. 
Grower  distributor,  and  consumer  have  ben- 
efited fiom  these  organized  marketing  facili- 
ties They  must  not  be  disrupted  if  we  are  to 
do  our  Job  today  The  cost  to  the  Nation  of 
permitting  a  policy  that  will  extend  our  black 
market.v.  must  be  far  greater  than  the  cv^st  of 

I    lermittlng  our  farmers  a  fair  return  for  his 

'    products. 

8      IN    CONCLUSION 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  our  produc- 
tion season.  Tl.e  scales  determining  whicli 
:  Way  {)iL,ciuctic,n  l.s  to  ^-m  -  up  c:i  dov.ii-are 
In  delicate  balance  tcxJay  Price  regulation 
without  price  floors  and  governm«^ntal  Inter- 
ference with  agriculture  today  exert  a  dally 
pull  downward 

The  price  at  stake  is  too  great  to  risk  much 
more  downward  pressure  on  the  scales.  The 
farmer  is  the  forgotten   man  ot    ttxlay 

Let  us  alone  and  we  will  produce  Work 
with  us,  not  against  us  We  want  to  do  our 
Job  In  our  way  as  we  know  best.  Whose  staka 
is  any  greater  than  ours  >  Our  sons  and 
daughters  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
globe  They  are  gone  from  our  farms  We 
who  are  left,  recognize  our  trust 

Let  It  l>e  truly  said  that  in  America,  all  Just 
powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the 
con.sent  of  the  governed.  We  cannot  give  our 
consent  to  any  scheme  of  regulation  that 
Jeopardizes  the  very  things  we  fight  for. 
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Taking  the  Milk  From  the  Babies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  teamsters  of  Port  Huron.  Mich., 
in  order  to  collect  initiation  fees,  dues, 
and  force  the  drivers  of  vehicles  deliver- 
ing milk  into  their  union,  r.re  willing  to 
dtpr;ve  the  babies  of  Port  Huion  of  their 
milk. 

The  union  in.sists  that  the  employers 
force  their  employees  into  the  union  or 
else  quit  del'vering  milk.  That  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  How  the 
diivtrs  feci  about  it  i.«  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Port  Huron  paper; 

"NOTHING  ELSE   WE  COULD  DO,      SPOKE»M.*N 
STMES 

Drivers  for  dairy  firms  In  Port  Huron  "^aid 
t(iday  they  regret  they  were  forced  to  suspend 
delivery  of  milk 

In  their  temix)rary  headquarters  at  .S08 
Huron  Avenue,  they  told  why  they  took  the 
action  they  did  "We  didn't  figure  there  was 
anotlier  tiling  we  cctild  do,"  said  Clarence 
Smith,  their  =pcke  man 

"It  hurts  me  to  deprive  the  people  cf  their 
milk."  William  DuncanPon.  who  has  de- 
livered for  Babccck  s  Dairy  0>  16  years, 
declared 

Why,  then,  d.d  they  refuse  to  make  de- 
liv,  ries  today? 

femilh  answered  the  question. 

He  chaiged  that  representative.1  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  teamsters" 
union  had  attempted  to  orgn!ii;:e  the  drivers 
by  bnnp'.ng  pressure  en  their  employers,  the 
dairymen  He  said  the  drivers  were  per- 
fectly sati.^fied  with  present  conditions  and 
that  they  would  not  benelit  by  Joining  the 
union 

On  the  other  hand,  he  -.oci  tl.e  public 
would  svitTer  if   they  did  Join  the  union. 

Smith  snld  drivers  cf  the  dairy  firms  de- 
cided a  month  ago  that  they  would  continue 
lo  work,  hoping  the  union  wotild  recognize 
that  they  were  si^ti.-fied  with  existing  con- 
ditions and  drop  its  orpanizatlon  efTorts. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  drivers  work  on  a 
commission  basis  and  that  their  Incomes  are 
compar.ible  to  those  of  men  working  in  war 
plants  He  said  that  to  cover  their  routes 
.some  of  the  drivers  often  work  well  into  lie 
night. 

•Were  satisfied   with  our  wa^-es."  he  said 
"As  for  working   hour.s— If   we   were  limited 
to   a   certain    working    schedule    the    people 
would  not  be  served  ' 

During  the  mu  wstorms  we  had  recently, 
iome  of  u.^  worked  until  10  or  11  p.  m.  to 
deluer  milk  '  Clarence  Ogden,  '..ho  has  de- 
livered for  the  Wurzel  Dairy  Co  12  years  said. 
"If  we'd  been  m  the  union,  we  couldn't  have 
done  it." 

Thomas  Odom.  who  has  driven  a  milk 
truck  for  Bailey  s  Jers^ey  farm  dairy  7  years 
said  relations  between  dairymen  and  their 
employees  have  always  been  cordial.  "When 
anyilrng  happens  we  think  should  be  ad- 
Justed,  we  can  go  to  our  bosses  and  say, 
'Here  John.'  or  'here.  Mike."  and  get  satis- 
faction. We've  never  had  any  trouble  we 
cotildn  t  settle  among  ourselves 

Smith  .'■aid  he  and  his  fellow  drivers  In- 
tend to  stay  oJT  the  job  until  the  union  quits 
Its   effort  to  unionize  them 

"Were  sorry  we  won't  be  fible  to  deliver 
n:i!k  to  the  people.'  Odom  added.     "But  con- 


sider our  position  too  Were  out  of  Jobs. 
If  It  becomes  necessary  well  have  to  get 
other  work." 

What  the  couraceous  editor  of  that 
paper  thinks  is  shown  by  the  following 
editorial: 

DRIVE    Ot'T    THESE    OUTLAWS 

The  people  cf  Port  Huron  today  are  being 
made  the  victims  of  as  fine  a  bunch  of  pirates 
as  ever  scuttled  a  ship. 

Babies  are  being  deprived  of  milk  and  sick 
persoivs  are  suffering  because  a  lot  of  racket- 
eers have  this  city's  milk  supply  shut  cfl. 
It  is  an  intolerable  situation  and  one  which 
j    demands   prompt    and   decisive   action   from 
I    State   and   Federal   authorities. 
i        MUk  drivers  of  Port  Huron,  relusing  to  be 
I    forced  into  a  union  against  their  will,  have 
asserted     their     Americanism     and     rebeUed 
against  as  rotten  an  attempt  to  mvacie  their 
'    sacred   rights  as  has  ever  been   witnessed   m 
I    this  or  any  other  American  community. 
[        This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a  union 
is  a  good  thing  or  whether  It  isn't. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  employers  standing 
j  in  the  way  of  their  employees  to  organize  a 
I    unicjn. 

,        It   is   not    a   question   of   wages,   hours,   or 
I    anything  el.se  cf  that  kind 

This  I.S  simply  and  solely  a  question  of 
whether  a  crowd  of  h;i;hbinders.  led  hy  ;'.  few 
outlaws,  are  going  to  be  able  to  cram  down 
the  throats  of  ->c<l  decent  Americans  a  union 
contract  upon  which  the  racketeers  can  take 
a  rake -off  for  them.eelvcs 

It  Is  an  unthinkable  thing,  the  sort  of  thing 
that  Adclf  Hit  If  r  has  tried  to  force  upon  free 
men  and  women  all  over  the  world 

It  is  something  which  should  never  for  a 
minute  ha'. e  been  allowed  to  po  as  far  as  It 
has  alrea  y  gone  without  someone  b^ng 
placed  behind  prison  bar? 

Employers,  protesting  thut  they  have  v.o 
control  over  whether  their  men  may  consent 
to  Join  a  union,  have  bee  i  laughed  at  and 
told  to  get  busy,  or  they  would  be  put  out 
of  busness. 

Tlieir  cu'^*omer>  have  bern  taken  away 
from  tlirm  or  picketed  by  as  frow.sy  and  lovi."=y 
Indiv. duals  as  could  pcsMbly   be  obtained. 

They  have  been  plainly  and  brazenly  told 
to  go  ahead  and  orgunije  their  men  and  that 
the  so-called  labor  leadcis  were  only  out 
for  "the  douKh" 

Come  across  "or  else  '  they  have  said  in 
Just  thc>se  words. 

Decent  labor  leaders  in  this  community 
have  been  shocked  by  the  tactics  employed 
and  have  so  informed  this  newspaper 

If  this  sort  of  thing  can  go  on  in  this  coun- 
try without  any  interference  from  State  or 
Federal  authcritics  there  is  little  use  trying 
to  fight  a  war  for  freedom. 

Why  should  our  sons  be  spilling  their  blood 
all  over  the  world,  while  a  lot  of  bandits  are 
being  permuted  to  ply  their  dirty  trade  at 
home? 

The  Times  Herald  believes  the  milk  drivers 
are  doing  exactly  the  right  thing  and  that 
they  liave  only  done  what  every  decent  Amer- 
ican W(!Uld  do  under  the  circumstances 

They  are  not  antiunion,  or  anything  cf  the 
kind. 

The  are  simply  demanding  the  right,  which 
they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law.  to  vote 
themselves  en  whether  they  should  unionize 
and.  if  so.  what  union  they  should  join. 

Their  employers  would  be  in   direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  law  if  they  attempted  to 
force  an  organization  on  them. 
The  lime  hi'.?  come  for  a  showdown. 
Diivc  out  these  outlaws. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  thic: 
How  much  longer  will  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  stand  back  of  and  encourage 
those  who  insist  upon  collecting  tribute 
from  American  citizens? 


What  is  the  difference,  in  principle, 
between  the  highway  robber  who  forces 
5ou  to  stand  and  deliver  at  the  point  of  a 
pistol  and  the  union  racketeer  who  takes 
the  money  out  of  your  pocket  by  a  threat 
to  beat  you  up  if  you  do  not  join  his 
union  and  pay  the  fees  he  demands? 


Rice  Production  in  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOflSIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion signed  by  Members  of  Congress, 
addressed  to  the  Offlce  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations  of  the  Department  of 
At;ricultuie: 

Congress  or  the  United  St.^tes, 

HOVSE    OF    REPHEi-ENTATlVES. 

Washmgtoti.   D    C.   March    26.  1943. 
Mr   L   A.  Wheeler, 

Director.  Office  oj  FoTetgn  Agricultural 
Rclattotis.  Department  o)  Agriculture, 
Washingtuv.   D    C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Wheeier:  The  s.gneis  of  this 
letter  are  Membus  -^x  Congress  from  the  rice- 
growing  districts  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, .nd  California.  We  desire  to  protes-t 
the  plans  of  the  Federal  Government  to  sub- 
sidize the  production  of  rice  in  Cuba  at  the 
txpen.se  of  the  rice  industry  in  the  United 
Slates 

We  understand  that  a  plan  is  undei  con- 
sideration whereby  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  to  loan  $25,000,000  to  Cuba  to  be  used  in 
promo',  mg  the  prodUf-tion  of  rice  and  that 
the  United  States  plans  to  ship  agricultural 
implemen's  to  that  country  as  needed  to 
carry  cut  this  proposal. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  money  is  to  be  u^-ed 
for  farm  equipment  such  as  planters  tractors, 
and  other  essential  implement*  and  fo.  the 
construction  of  irrigation  canals  and  cams 
to  supply  water  ^or  the  island's  production 
of  'ice. 

Since  rice  prcxlucers  In  the  southern  rice 
belt  are  now  In  need  of  irrigalicn  pumps, 
tractors,  and  other  equipment  neces.sary  In 
the  production  of  rice,  and  in  view  of  the 
barriers  in  getting  this  equipment  due  to 
priorities  and  the  shortage  of  critical  ma- 
terials, it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  Gov- 
ernment's plan  to  export  implements  so 
badly  needed  at  home  This  is  a  good- 
neighbor  policy  which  may  be  good  for  the 
"neighbor"  but  is  manifestly  unjust  and  un- 
fair to  the  "home  folks." 

Information  from  Cuba  reveals  that  there 
Is  not  sufficient  water  for  the  production  of 
rice.  The  cultivation  of  rice  depends  largely 
upon  tlie  procurement  of  water  and  this 
would  prove  a  costly  undertaking  in  Cuba. 
But  the  people  of  the  island  have  been  as- 
sured, according  to  newspapers  published  in 
Habana,  that  to  finance  the  cost  of  this  work 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  rice  growers  to 
contribute  any  capital  because  the  irrigation 
plan  is  Included  in  the  budget  covering  the 
development  of  public  works  and  agricultural 
enterprises  to  be  paid  out  of  the  »25.OO0.00O 
loan  made  with  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Domestic  nee  producers  have  to  resort  In 
many  cases  to  the  costly  irrigation  system  by 
pumps  to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  their  crops, 
but  the  Government  propcscs  to  help  Cubans 
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cultivate  rice  by  the  construction  of  amall 
dams.  This  work  will  be  paid  for  with  Ameri- 
can funds.  If  the  plan  la  adopted,  and  Ameri- 
can engineers  are  down  there  i.ow  studying 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  this  project  to  a 
Bucccssful  conclusion. 

Unquestionably.  Cuba's  soli  Is  not  adapta- 
ble to  rice  as  suf/ar  Is  the  island's  principal 
economic  crop.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  Cuba 
could  prcduce  a  supply  of  rice  which  would 
make  the  island  sclf-sufQclent.  These  funds 
would,  therefore,  be  spent  without  obtaining 
the  hoped-for  results 

Since  the  bei^nnlnj?  of  the  wrir  Cuba  has 
received  practically  ail  of  its  rice  from  the 
United  8t:  tes.  with  thp  exception  of  some 
•mall  lmp<jrtJi  from  Mexico,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
•nd  Brazil.  All  of  these  countru-a,  including 
our  own.  have  aurpluM-a  in  which  Cuba  can 
participate.  Cnirlng  the  present  crop  seaaon 
Cuba  haa  rer»Mvfd  re.-t.vji.able  supii'.lea  from 
^ttit  United  suites  and  from  the  other  coun- 
tries mentioned,  and  there  scdma  to  be  no 
logical  reason  for  undertaking  an  experi- 
ment of  thi8  kind  In  Cuba  now. 

The  rice  producers  of  the  United  States 
huve  made  a  c<incerted  eJTi;rt  to  achieve  an 
economic  balance — naturally,  their  foremobt 
objectives  now  are  to  produce  more  and  bet- 
ter rice  for  victory.  In  Inviting  Cuba  to  com- 
pete with  them  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  bringing  disaster  to  an  old  and  es- 
tablished Industry  and  to  thou'^ands  of  peo- 
ple that  depend  directly  or  IndirecUy  en  the 
production.  nvllUng.  and  distribution  of  this 
product 

Wo  take  thl.s  means  to  object  very  strenu- 
oi:.'^ly  to  any  movement  to  advance  funds  to 
Cuba  or  any  other  country  for  the  purpose  of 
experiments  In  rice  production  Wf>  also  ob- 
ject to  the  export  of  fiiiminK  equipment  to 
Cuba  or  else-.vlirre  to  be  iisetl  for  such  an  ex- 
periment If  thl.s  prcpocal  l.s  not  abandoned 
we  are  prepared  to  take  lesislatuc  action  to 
protect  the  intere.sts  of  the  rice  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Hat  tie  VV   Carnwr.y.  United  States  Sen- 
ator, Arkansas;   John  L    McClrllim, 
,  United    States    tsenutor.    Arkansas; 
E    C.    GathinK'^.    Member    of    Con- 
gress,  Arkan.'-a.«;    Wilbur   D    Mills. 
Member  of  Concress.  Atkan«a,>;.   W. 
F     Norrell,    Member    of    Congress. 
Arkansas;      Hiram      W      Johnson, 
United  States  Senator,  California; 
Sheridan    Downey,    United    Stales 
Senator,  Cnlifotnia;  J    Leroy  John- 
son. Member  of  Congress,  Califor- 
nia:     J<ihn      H      0%'erton,     United 
.States  Senator.  Louisiana;  Allen  J 
Ellender.    United    States    Senator. 
Louisiana;    Henry    D    L.ircade    Jr. 
Member    of    Conf^res,-.     Louisiana; 
James    H     Morrison.    Member    of 
Congress.     Louisiana:     James     Do- 
menueaux      Member     of    CongreFs. 
Louisiana;    Tom   Cnnnnlly.    United 
States     Senator.    Texas;     W.    Lee 
O'Danlel,     United    State.s    Senator. 
Texas;     Martin     D:es.     Member    of 
Congress.  Te.xas;    Joseph   J    Mans- 
field, Moinbir  ol  Congress,  Texas. 


Federal  Planning  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LorisuNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
therein   an   editorial   from   the  Plaque- 


mines Gazette,  of  Pointe-a-Ia-Hache.  La. 
I  de.sire  to  call  tl^e  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  editorial  which  reached  my  desk 
today: 

Federal  Planning  Board  Program 
Un-American 

The  Now  Deal  party  In  Wa.shlngton 
through  it.s  Hibources  Plannlni,'  Board  filed  a 
new  proposed  American  Bill  of  R.ghts  for 
consideration  by  Coii^ress  Tiu-ir  propohids 
are  a.s  far  as  the  oi)po8ite  poles  from  the 
American  way  of  life  provided  by  our  Fedr ral 
Con.stltutlon  and  the  principles  laid  down  by 
our  founding  faihers  and  followed  for  ovt-r 
100  years  in  the  growth  and  devel-pmeiu  of 
our  country. 

The  program,  or  ■p<nrrfm'  requires  repealed 
cloaa  reading  and  siu<ly  with  an  ut.derst-md- 
ing  of  the  European  i>y<ttema  f.ir  and  bevond 
that  poaaeased  by  American  c  tizenn  to  fuily 
appreciate  the  aims.  obJ«-<n.<),  ana  purpr>Bek  of 
fcuch  a  revealing  document 

It  U  understocjd  to  have  beon  drafted  by 
professional  aocial  workers  and  beneflclBrle* 
who  have  lived  so  long  on  the  fat  of  this 
grand  and  glurluus  land  that  th<-y  vMualize  a 
false  Utopia. 

But  a  cio.se  readimj  and  ca.sunl  understand- 
ing reveal  also  the  serious  pitfalls  and  traps 
such  as  were  laid  down  and  used  by  the  early 
proponents  of  national  socialism  and  com"- 
niuni.sm  m  well  known  parts  of  Europe 

The  New  Deal  pronouncement  of  Its  Ideals 
of  governmental  paternalism  plaRlari/os  both 
the  Nazi  national  soclali.sm  and  the  Russian 
communistic  system.  The  authors  arr  prac- 
tical enou^'h.  however,  to  provide  for  them- 
selves when  they  require  that  the  personnel 
admlnistennt^  public-ald  juok^rams  and  social 
security  should  be  fully  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  and  should  be  in  thf  hands  ul  ' 
fulltime  pt-r-^.-nnel  s,-kcted  on  the  basis  cf 
merit,  such  as  presently  employed  prciistional 
social-security  workers. 

In  recognised  Na/l  style  they  propose  an 
all-out  control  program  for  America  s  youth 
regimenting  th-ir  education,  work  and  hab- 
its, their  curricula  In  school,  their  apprentice- 
ship for  cccupational  ad,i:stmento,  their  reg- 
istering at  public  empkiymcnt  offices  with 
special  8trc.ss  upon  the  Inculcation  of  habits 
and  disciplines  of  youtli.  even  pioviding  facili- 
ties of  counse'lrg  and  the  gnid.uice  to  all 
younv'  people  ai;d  their  parents 

Then  comes  the  old  familiar  style  of  coating 
the  bitter  pill  with  sugar  words,  or  Just  pl.iin 
"bribe"  offered  to  put  o\er  a  nefarious  schenu- 
on  the  supposed  beneficiaries  who  comprise 
the  ma.sses  of  the  people. 

The  program  provides  for  free  school 
lunches  for  all  school  children;  for  the  phys- 
ical health  of  youth.  Including  medical  care 
for  millions  among  the  mothers  and  children 
of  this  great  country;  chlld-welf  re  services, 
and  the  distribution  of  commcditle*  to  the 
entire  low-Income  population,  and  not  merely 
to  public-aid  recipients,  and  for  all  forms  of 
social  .security,  In.surancc  benefits,  and  a  care- 
free life  from  cradle  to  grave,  all  at  taxpayers' 
expense, 

LABOR   TO    BE   HOUIDATKD 

They  lay  down  the  most  remarlsable  propo- 
sition   that.    'The    merit    svstem    should    be 
extended   upward,   downward,   and   outward 
for   all   personnel   in   the   field  of   public   aid 

But  in  another  part  of  their  program  they 
aLso  lay  down  ih^  rule  that.  '  Experience  rat- 
ing should  be  abandoned  " 

Then  they  let  the  cat  out  of  bag  They  .say: 
"The  federalization  of  employment  st>rvice 
should  be  continued  as  a  permanent  policy  ' 
Th,^  work  cf  the  labor  marltet,  mechanism 
for  interstate  exchange  of  labor,  vocational 
guidance,  etc.,  should  be  further  develcprd 

We  are  now  witnessing  with  horror,  inrpr- 
state  exch:mge  of  labor  between  Htrr  Hitler 
and  Pierre  Laval 

And  they  go  on:  "The  activities  of  the 
public  employment  service  along  these  lines 


In  the  defense  period  should  be  Incorporated 
Into  thj  prrnia;  cut  prorum  of  the  agency.  ' 
Then  again  thry  projw.se  to  har.d  out  a 
little  social  security  or  br,be  to  labor  and  they 
say,  "The  Employment  Service  should  be  em- 
powered to  make  advances  to  workers  for  the 
purch.ise  of  tools  and  the  payment  of  fares 
to  give  financial  assistance  to  those  Incurring 
heavy  co.<t  dee  to  geographical  translers.  and 
to  pay  training  allowances  to  workers  under- 
going approved  training  courses  ■ 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  Herr  HMer 
would  pay  the  transprriatlon  and  furnHh 
the  tools,  too,  for  the  400.000  forced  slave 
labor  which  he  is  now  demanding  from 
Prance.  :n  hi..  prop.j.sed  intcrbtate  rxchango 
of  hibor. 

The  program  cfTers  a  bodgr  podge  of  Euro- 
pean nat  (  nal  Kocioli.'^m  and  commun!«m 
■envjned  with  nnflonni  bankruptcy 

A.'iclr  fri  ni  the  more  Brruleiii.c  queiitlona  of 
what  would  rr  can  be  drne  by  KU(-h  a  program 
to  the  Nation's  economy  ai.d  geiieial  busi- 
ncM  structure  and  (ur  Ainerlcui  whv  of  l.le, 
includloK  frecc;  m  of  b;)C'.<ii.  fieidctn  of 
lellgiou,  freedi;m  of  contract,  freedom  to  work 
and  to  follow  one's  ambitions  in  life  and  to 
further  develop  the  natural  creative  ability 
In  our  American  people,  it  is  beyond  comjjre- 
hensinn  how  nn  American  Coneie^s.  each 
Member  of  which  has  Ukeu  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  Federal  Conrttltuiion.  can  enter- 
tain for  a  moment  of  their  precious  t!me  In 
this  graveat  of  all  war  emeigencles  such  In- 
fidelUy  to  our  Con.stitution  and  American 
way  of  life  as  has  been  handed  to  them  by  a 
little  band  of  professional  would-be  European 
reglmenters. 


The  Roosevelt  Doys 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 


Ot     CALIHiK.NlA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTAl  IVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  the 
permi.ssion  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.'^. I  include  the  following  resolution, 
dealing  with  the  remarks  of  the  i:enlle- 
man  from  Kansas  regarding  the  hghiing 
Roo.s€'velt  boys: 

Br  it  re.'iolvcd  by  the  S  ^^  .V  <t-  R  Po.<!f. 
So.  163.  American  Lepion.  Mari/vvilie,  Kans., 
That  we,  as  voters  of  the  Pirst  Congressional' 
Di.^trlct  of  Kansas,  apologize  to  the  four 
Roo.sevelt  hoys  and  to  the  Nation  for  our 
part  in  placing  a  man  of  the  character  and 
mentality  of  W   P   Ij^MrrprsoN  in  o!Bce. 

It  has  bcfn  with  the  mr.ed  pmotion?  cf 
shame,  disgu.st.  and  nau.se:!  :h.ft  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  attacks  by  Mr  LAMBrKTSoN  on 
tlie^^e  fine  Amrrlcnn  soldiers  I:  Mr  Lambfrt- 
.soN  feels  that  he  must  hiekle  the  Prruident, 
we  feel  that  to  tje  his  Ainerlran  privilege, 
one  which  n  million  American  1>iys.  Includ- 
ing the  President's  four  .mp.c  are  now  fighting 
to  maintain,  but  we  ref:;ret  this  attack  upon 
these  soldiers  who  are  too  far  away  to  defend 
themselves,  as  un-American,  unsportsman- 
like, and  Indecent 

As  former  soldiers  we  know  of  a  time- 
tested  method  for  a  .'^)ld;er  to  defend  his 
honor  and  we  .suggest  to  the  Roosevelt  bovs 
that  the  first  one  to  return  to  Washington, 
settle  person;illy  \»ith  Mr  La.mbfrtson,  II  he 
can  be  (ati'ht  nwny  Irom  the  sanctuary  of 
the  House  of  Repre.^entailvf's 

And  to  you,  Mr  L\mbj-htson  we  recom- 
mend that  in  view  of  your  own  war  record 
you  cease  your  srurrilou.s  .^n.ping  i:cni  the 
rear.  The.e  Is  scmeihin;  in  warfa.e  vcu 
would    not    understand,    i,nd    that    ia— that 
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nothing  is  as  disturbing  to  trcKips  In  action 
as  to  be  fired  upon  from  the  rear. 

The  only  thing  you  have  accomplished  by 
your  attack  Is  to  focus  attention  upon  your 
own  lack  of  qualifications  for  the  high  office 
you  hold,  and  to  distract  the  attention  of 
our  troops  from  the  enemy  toward  what 
should  be  a  friendly  rear  territory. 

Keep  up  the  attacks  upon  the  President  If 
you  feel  it  is  the  only  way  you  can  attract 
attention  but  in  the  name  of  decent  Amerl- 
cani.^m.  lay  oJT  the  boys;  let  them  do  without 
hindrance  what  you  were  not  willing  to  do — 
fight  for  this  country:  be  it  further 

Reiolved.  That  the  State  officials  of  the 
Kansas  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
be  requested  to  Investigate  Mr  Lambcrtson's 
right  to  membership  In  the  Americiin  Leglcn. 
Be  it  further 

RencAved.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Mr  Lambekthon:  to  Mr  Roose- 
velt for  transmission  to  ills  son*,  to  Repre- 
aentaltve  Lamiam  of  Texas,  and  Ui  Mr. 
Walter  Winchell.  v.hom  we  thank  for  his 
efforts  In  attempting  to  silence  these  unjusti- 
fied attacks. 


Food  Production  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaij.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
2' J  months  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  House,  not  a  single  day  has  passed 
that  one  or  a  dozen  Members  did  not  cry 
about  the  impending  food  shortage. 
Time  and  again  I  have  heard  the  state- 
ment that  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  are 
going  to  let  the  people  down.  Time  and 
again  I  have  heard  the  statement  that 
because  of  a  shortage  of  machinery  and 
farm  help  there  is  going  to  be  a  decline 
in  the  coming  food  crop. 

I  have  htard  at  least  a  hundred 
speeches  in  this  respect.  Therefore,  it 
is,  indeed,  illuminating  and  most  un- 
usual when  we  get  the  other  side  of  the 
F  cture.  I  do  have  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House.  To  show  you  how  the  farmers 
of  northern  Wi.sconsin  are  re.sponding  to 
our  Nation's  need  I  would  like  to  quote 
you  a  letter  that  I  received  from  one  of 
the  counties  in  my  district,  a  letter  from 

a  member  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Board. 
Luther  M  Hamrick  points  out  that  the 
production  of  milk  in  that  one  county 
alone  for  January  and  February  of  this 
year  is  .rore  than  20  percent  above  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  ia.st  year.  The 
Mcdford  Cooperative  Creamery  reports 
an  increa.^e  of  22  percent  per  head  over 
1942.  This  cooperative  has  approxi- 
mately 1,400  patrons.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  o*"  the  House.  I 
am  going  to  insert  this  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord because  in  spite  of  all  the  blues  that 
have  been  sung  'n  this  Congress  regard- 
ing our  food  crop,  I  want  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  no  matter  what  the  handi- 
caps are  or  what  the  handicaps  might 
be  in  the  luture.  the  farmers  of  northern 
Wi.'^consin  will  respond  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. The  figures  stated  in  this  letter 
are  ample  proof  of  the  patiiotism  that 


spurs  the  farmers  on  in  Taylor  County 
regardless  of  all  the  red  tape  and  the 
handicaps  which  emanate  from  Wash- 
ington: 

United  States 
Department  of  AcaicuLTtrRE. 
MedfOTd.  Wit.,  March  15.  1943. 
Congressman  A  O'Konski, 

Washington.  D  C. 
HoNoaABti  8ni:  We  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
of  talk  about  1943  food  production  being 
coivslderably  leas  than  1942  production  A 
survey  of  dairy  plants  in  Taylor  County  dur- 
ing the  week  of  March  8  shows  the  follow- 
ing volume  figures  of  11  of  the  16  plants 
in  Taylor  County  These  figures  should  give 
a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  194.3  milk  pro- 
duction in  general  In  Taylor  County  as  well 
as  a  comparison  of  1942  and  1943  production. 

January   1942. ._ 6,492.921 

January   1943. -......__. .  6.  567,  106 

February   1042 6.390.275 

February    1043 6,593,795 

•A  good  share  of  this  increase  Is  due  to  a 
considerable  increase  In  the  number  of  cows. 
The  Medford  Cooperative  Creamery  reports 
an  average  increase  of  22  percent  per  head 
over  1942.  It  looks  like  Wisconsin  dairymen 
are  really  going  to  town  In  1943  in  spite  of 
less  help,  le.ss  machinery,  etc. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Llther  M.  Hamrick. 
Chairman.  Taylor  County  United  State.'i 

Department  of  Agriculture  War  Board. 


Ickes'  Latest  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick: 

ICKES'    LATEST    OP.DER 

Harold  L.  Ickes.  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War,  last  night  issued  an  order  removing 
the  ban  from  pleasure  driving.  '3ut  Mr.  Ickes, 
who  relishes  a  Joke  as  keenly  as  Mr  Roose- 
velt (when  it  is  or  the  other  fellow),  coupled 
this  with  another  order  -educing  the  allow- 
ance of  gasoline  to  holders  of  A  cards  from 
3  gallons  a  week  to  1'2  gallons.  This  is  a 
gum  joke. 

In  Justice  to  Mr.  Ickes  we  must  say  that 
the  gasoline  situation  on  the  e.ist  coast  is 
bad  and  growing  worse.  Besides,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  heavily  cur  Army  in 
north  Africa  is  drawing  en  our  supplies.  But 
it  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  it  should 
be  well  Icnown  to  Mr.  IcKes,  that  the  use  of 
gasoline  is  being  flagrantly  abused — not  by 
the  A  card  holders  but  by  those  who  are 
permitted  to  use  it  In  unlimited  quantities. 

There  was  little  complaint  from  the  A  card 
holders  when  the  4-gal!on  allotment  went 
into  effect.  Many  of  them  were  entitled  to 
more,  but  they  limited  themselves  as  a  pa- 
triotic measure.  There  was  not  much  grum- 
bling when  their  ration  was  reduced  to  3 
gallons,  but  cutting  this  allowance  in  two  is 
akin  to  insult.  This  is  giving  them  about 
20  miles  of  driving  a  week. 

During  the  recent  cold  spell  cars  and  trucks 
standing  idle  ran  their  motors  for  as  much 
as  half  an  hour  to  keep  their  batteries 
charged.  At  night  the  streets  are  filled  with 
cars,  their  occupants  on  pleasure  bent.  It 
is  not  easy  to  blame  diivers  who  still  think 


that  as  long  as  they  have  the  gas  It  la  their 
privilege  to  use  as  much  as  they  want,  but 
it  arouses  the  indignation  of  the  A  card 
holders. 

This  latest  order  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole  war  administration  on  the  home  front. 
Apparently  there  is  no  fixity  to  anything. 
Generally  there  is  some  group  with  sufficient 
force  to  have  orders  trimmed. 

We  admit  the  difficulty  of  establishing  or* 
ders  which  can  be  enforced  without  breaking 
down  the  national  economy,  but  if  there  la  a 
famine  in  the  E.-ist,  and  If  our  boys  in  north 
Africa  need  gasoline  to  operate  their  trucks, 
tanks,  and  planes,  to  burn  It  up  wantonly 
at  home  is  not  good  Americanism. 


RecommendaUoBt  of  National  Retotircei 
Planning  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19, 194: 

Mr.   WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mark  Poote: 
Under  the  Washington   Dome  With  Marx 

PoOTE 

Washington. — Anyone  who  fondly  imag- 
ined that  President  Roosevelt  was  not  fight- 
ing two  wars — one  against  the  foreign  enemy 
and  one  for  revolutionary  scxrlal  and  economic 
reform  in  this  country— was  disillusioned  by 
the  two  reports  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  which  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  last  week 

These  reports  and  their  recommendations 
go  far  Ijeyond  social  security,  and  even  be- 
yond Great  Britain's  Beveridge  plan.  Here 
are  some  of  the  disturbing,  socialistic  phases 
of  the  recommendations: 

1.  The  "cradle-to-the-grave"  social-security 
program  would  set  up  a  post-war  America  in 
which  labor  would  share  in  industrial  man- 
agement and  in  which  Government  would 
be  in  partnership  with  many  businesses. 

2.  Equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
would  be  established  through  high  school 
and  college  and  summer  youth  camps,  and  a 
medical  program  Just  short  of  socialized 
medicine  would  be  set  up.  A  new  9-point 
"bill  of  rights"  for  America  would,  among 
other  things,  guarantee  the  right  to  rest,  rec- 
reation, and  adventure,  the  opportunity  to 

enjoy    life    and    tal-:e    part    in    an    advancing 
Civilization 

COOL   RECEPTION    IN    CONGKESS 

But  reaction  on  Capitol  Hill  indicates  that 
the  war  will  have  to  be  dragged  out  many 
more  years  to  mm  these  proposals  down  the 
throats  of  Members  of  Congress  who  know 
the  thinking  cf  the  people  back  home. 

Tiie  proposals  for  labor  sharing  in  indus- 
trial management  and  Government  partner- 
ship in  btisiness  would  wreck  the  foundations 
cf  the  system  for  private  Initiative  on  which 
this  country  wa.s  founded  and  grew  to  be  more 
prosperous,  with  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  world. 

Take  the  single  suggestion  of  revision  of 
the  school  cuiricula  under  Federal  supervi- 
sion. If  that  isn't  adoption  of  the  Hitlerlzed 
method  of  education,  what  Is  It?  Once  the 
Federal  Government  gets  its  hands  en  edu- 
cation it  will  mean  political  education,  de- 
pending on  which  party  is  in  power.  It  wJl 
mean  &tandardization  and  regimentatlou  and 
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the  los«  of  freedom  of  thought  which  is  the 
pride  of  our  etlucational  system  of  today. 

VOTlKS    TUPN    AGAINST    FEDERAL    BITREAUCRACY 

Men    who    attack    these    proposals    will    be 
branded   as   lacking   In    vision,   believers   In   a 
Static  world,  tools  of  the  Interests  and  "eco- 
nomic royalists."    But  It  was  similar  sugges- 
tions  of   soclallzntlon    of   Industry.    Federal 
control  of  education,  limitations  of  salaries 
to      tSS.OOO.      bureaucracy      in      every  thir.g. 
swarms  oX  Federal  snoopers,  and  Governmeiit 
gcstapos   which   caii-sed    the    voters   last   No- 
vember to  stage  a  peaceful  revolution  at  the 
ballot    box.     They    want    nothing    now    that 
does  not  contribute  to  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

The  wings  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  already  have  been  partly 
clipped,  as  the  Houfe  of  Representntlves 
recently  refus^-d  to  appropriate  funds  for  It 
after  July  1  Head  of  the  Board  Is  the  Presl- 
dents  79-year-old  uncle,  Frederick  A  Delano. 
The  prrsf  nnel  of  the  7-man  beard  and 
the  lO-memlxr  ctmimlttee  on  long-range 
work  and  relief  policies  which  did  the  re- 
search and  drew  the  rei.o- ts  Includes  the 
fallowing ; 

Two  social  workers,  two  buslneMmen,  and 
one  each  of  the  following:  R'tlred.  ujil- 
▼erslty  profesBor.  planner,  social  worker, 
economist,  gf>clologi«tt,  prle<(t,  and  Oovern- 
ment  service  IriKolar  m  disclowd  imt  one 
t)f  th"  long-rnnge  mninuitce  ever  met  a  pay 
roll,  waa  elected  to  public  office,  or  made  a 
living  at  manual  !ab')r 

Most  d'stlnguiMhed  members  are  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Haber,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  econor.lcs  of  the  Unlvcr.^ity  of  Michigan. 
and  Prof  Chftr!e«i  E  Merrlam,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago 

ORAND    RArmS     NATIVE    COMMITTEE    MEMBER 

Another  member,  CorMngion  Hill.  Grand 
Raplds-born.  lists  himself  a^  an  economist. 
His  Jobs  on  the  Government  pay  roll  for  the 
last  12  ye.Trs  are  lUtuMratlve  ut  others  He 
v.-as  statistician  cf  the  Federal  Employment 
Stabilization  B,  ard  19in  33  as-Mstant  ad- 
mlulstrator  of  the  Federal  E;nergency  Relief 
Administration,  assistant  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Works  Administration,  as- 
aisUnt  director  of  the  Works  Progre.ss  Ad- 
mlntfitratlon.  1<):<5  39.  assistant  commissioner 
of  Works  Progress  Administration.  1939  41. 
and  deputy  director  In  charge  of  the  Opera- 
tions Office  of  Civilian  E>efense  since  Septem- 
ber. 1941 

Another  member,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Is  a 
grandson  of  the  lute  president  of  Harvard 
University  and  graduated  from  that  school  as 
a  "landscape  architect  "  He  has  been  a 
member  of  various  Government  bixlies.  In- 
cluding National  Pl.innlng  Board.  Works 
Progress  Administration,  and  National  Capi- 
tal Parks  and  Planning  B<  ard 

Tlie  two  businessmen  on  the  committee. 
Beardsiey  Ruml,  author  of  the  "Ruml  pav-as- 
ynu-go  tax  plan"  now  being  kicked  around 
In  Congress  and  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  Henry  S  Dcnnlson.  a  Massachusetts 
manufacturer. 


Governors  Should  Follow  Through 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OiT  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  19,  1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.     Mr.  Speaker.  In   ac- 
cordance    with   permission   granted    to 


':  extend  my  remarks.  I  wLsh  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  a  very  Hne  editorial  in  the  Mar- 
shalltown  Times-Republican,  of  Mar- 
.^halltown.  Iowa,  in  regard  to  the  recent 
Des  Moines  food  conference.  Thi.s  moet- 
inp,  which  was  called  by  Gov.  Bourke 
Hickenlocper.  of  Iowa,  was  attended  by 
men  whcse  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
food  production  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  re.solution.s  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence .state  very  clearly  views  that  many 
of  us  have  been  trying  for  .some  time  to 
impres.s  on  certain  people  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  I  agree 
with  the  editorial  that  all  of  us  should 
follow  through  and  in.sist  thiit  action  bo 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  program 
set  forth  in  the  resolution  v 

The  editorial  l.s  as  follows: 

covEaNORs  sirotn-o  roijow  THRrrcH 

Governor  Sharpe  of  &  uth  Dakota  pro- 
posed at  the  De.s  Mntncri  food  conference 
that  the  Governors  go  at  once  to  Rooacve't 
and  announce  the  results  of  their  confer- 
enre  and  demand   action 

Why  not?  Renolutlons  are  fine,  out  It's 
the  follow-through  that  counts  Oiivernor 
Brlcker  of  Olil  .  deplores  the  tendency  of 
Washington's  failure  to  utilize  Ftate  govern- 
ments to  the  cxttnt  of  the  authority  and 
ability  of  such   governments. 

Tliere  Is  little  dlfTerenre  of  opinion  am  /i;;; 
the  Governors  who  met  at  Des  M  ilnes  and 
their  guest  speaker.  Hi  rl-ert  Hi -over,  as  to 
what  Is  needed   to  solve   the   food    problem. 

Surely  the  rec(jmmend8tl(.n  that  farm  ma- 
chinery  held  In  storage  be  released  Is  a 
good  one. 

Who  will  question  the  demand  that  food 
production    be    recognized    as    essential    war 

efToit? 

If  f<Hxl  will  -vln  the  war  and.  as  xvfr.  Hoover 
says.  sa\e  the  world  from  an.irchy.  it  Is 
high    time    to    recognize    it    and    allot    men 

enough  to  d)  the  Job 

The  rccummeiulatlon  that  deferred  farm 
Workers  be  given  un  Insignia  to  sJiow  that 
their  Government  has  assigned  th^m  to 
farm  work   l.s  a  g(vid   one. 

Material  for  farm  machinery  must  be  made 
available  If  f.irmers  are  to  get  enough  ma- 
chinery, and  this  Is  a  matter  which  the  Gov- 
ernors should  thresh  out  at  once  with 
EKmald   Nelson. 

If  as  stated  there  Is  available  ferUllzer  It 
should  be  releiised  or  a  good  reason  given 
for  failure   to  do  so. 

There  appears  to  be'  nothing  unreasonable 
In  what  the  Governors  ask.  In  fact,  not  very 
much  that  Is  new.  The  way  to  make  the 
conference  In  Des  Moir.,-..  u,  r-ii  wh.le  U  to 
follow  through  and  see  th.i  Ua  .liington  acts. 
No  Governor  of  a  sover.  ii;n  State  (.ught  to 
be  afraid  to  take  the  neeO^i  of  his  State  In 
these  wartimes  direct  to  Roosevelt  Nelson 
Brown.   Wickard.  or  McNutt. 

The  Governors  have  a  comprehensive  vision 
of  the  needs  of  their  States  m  thus  battle  for 
food  and  their  rtsolutioius  are  clear  and 
their  demands  reasonable  If  the  Governors 
are  in  dead  earnest  they  ou^;ht  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  mall  a  copy  of  their  reso- 
lutions   to    Washington. 

They    ought   Ui    ring    Uie   doortx'll    at    the 
White  Hoii.se  and  they  ought  to  visn  Wickard 
Nelson.    Brown,    and   McNutt    in    p«>rson   and" 
camp   on    Washington   doorsteps   until   they 
get   action. 

Having  taken  a  eland  the  Governors  ought 
to  pcund  on  mahogany  desks  until  they  ppt 
attertlrm.  If  the  caars  at  Washington  cant 
find  time  to  visit  the  biggest  fo'xl-produclng 
area  In  the  world  the  Governors  from  these 
13  States  should  carry  their  demands  to  : 
Washington.  , 


Pliirht  of  Jewish  People  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OF    NEW   JEKSET 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Legi.'^lature  of  New  Jersey: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  3 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Conpreta 
of  the  United  States  to  find  ways  and  meant 
of  mltli'atlng  the  lot  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ples In  Nazl-occiipied  Isnds.  and  protesting 
the  barbarism  of  Nazi  Germany  in  its  an- 
nounced  plan  of  annihilating  the  Jews  in 
occupied  rountrUs 

Whereas  the  wanton  baibarum  of  Nnzl 
dominion  has  caused  untold  suffering  and 
anguish  to  ix-oples  of  nil  niitionalltlra  and 
all  faiths  which  have  refu.sed  to  yield,  and 
has  united  the  entire  clvUtred  world  In  arima 
and  moral  protest  n«ninst  it:  and 

Whereas  tin-  Jewish  p«'..pi«'  m  particular, 
•cnftered  defii.M;(  ^  and  unrepre^entrd  by 
any  civil  or  politiuil  authority,  has  been 
singled  out  for  especial  nttnok  ever  .tince  the 
nccisslon  of  the  Nazis  to  power;   and 

Whereas  the  coriuMve  <l<K-trlne  of  antl- 
semltism  has  been  and  Is  being  utilized  by 
tlie  Nazi  regime,  as  an  avowed  Instrument 
for  uiidernilning  the  morale  and  confidence 
of  the  peoples  of  those  nations  which  are 
their  prospective  victims,  as  a  prelude  to 
armed  attack;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  confirmed  by  our 
State  Department  that  the  announced  pur- 
pose  of  the  Nazi  regime  Is  to  Uqu'date  the 
Jewish  population  of  Nr»zl-occupl<xl  Europe, 
an  e.xecrable  deed  of  horror  and  barbarism  of 
unparallelel  magnitude  In  human  history, 
which  has  profoundly  shcx-ked  the  conscience 
of  the  civilized  world,   and 

Wherer.s  tiie  said  program  of  mass  miu-dcr, 
upon  which  the  Nazi  State  h.^.s  omclally  em- 
barked, has  already  claimed  2.000000  In- 
nocent victims  and  thousiinds  more  perish 
daily;   and 

Whereas  the  traditional  American  policy  of 
humanity.  Justice,  and  fair  play  renders  it 
hnperatlve  that  the  powerful  voice  of  the 
American  people  ring  out  In  defen.se  of  all 
the  conquered  peoples  of  Nazi-occupied 
Europe,  and  particularly.  In  defense  of  a  peo- 
ple which  ha.s  no  government  of  Its  own  to 
plead  its  cause:   Now,  therefore.  t)e  It 

Rrsohed  bv  the  Senate  and  General  As- 
sembly at  the  State  of  Sew  Jersey: 

1.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey protests  the  brutalities  practiced  against 
all  the  co::quered  peoples  of  Naz;-occup*ed 
Euri^pe  and  the  barbaric,  cruel,  and  premedl- 
tated  plan  of  the  German  leaders  to  llqn;- 
date  the  Jewish  population  now  enmr.sheil 
In  Na/i  tolls  as  being  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  man 

2.  The  legislature  petition  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Congress,  and  Secretary  of 
State,  to  use  the  weight  and  prestige  of  thel- 
respective  offlces  In  m.nklng  effectively  felt 
to  the  Nazi  overlords  the  protest  of  the  con- 
science of  the  civilized  world  aealnst  thel- 
Inhuman  and  barbaric  practice  against  tho 
peoph-s  of  the  conquered  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly wi'h  respect  to  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion now  Situate  m  Nazi-occupied  terriUiry 
and  to  hold  Uie  said  Nazi  warlo.-ds  to  strict 
accountability  tnr  their  mar-fold  crimes  be- 
fore the  bar  of  Justice. 

*J  tT^*  legislature  petition  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Congress,  and  the  Si-cre- 
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tary  of  State,  to  use  the  weight  and  prestige 
of  their  respective  offices  to  prevail  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Nations  to  establish 
havens  of  refuge  lor  those  few  unfortunates 
who  manage  io  escape  the  Nazi  oppressor 
and  to  facilitate  the  passage  and  travel  of 
said  refugees  to  the  aforesaid  havens  of 
refuge. 

4  The  Secretary  of  State  cf  New  Jesey  be. 
and  he  Is  hereby  directed,  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  Joint  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 

6.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  Im- 
mediately 

Approved  March  17.  1943. 


Painting  Others  Black  Never  Makes 
One  White 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  wi.sh  to  in- 
sert a  very  interesting  and  timely  edito- 
rial by  my  pood  friend  Hon.  William  M. 
Franklin,  a  former  member  of  the  State 
S"natc  of  Oklahoma  and  now  an  official 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Union  of  the 
Farmers"  Education  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America.  Tlie  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  the  Oklahoma  Union  Farmer 
of  March  1    1943.  i.s  a.s  follows: 

Since  we  have  no  national  election  this 
year,  and  the  winning  of  the  war  Is  now 
our  first  and  major  task,  partisan  politics 
should  take  a  back  seat.  Patriotism  should 
prevail  over  petty  grievances  and  selfish  de- 
sires. 

Our  President  Is  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  he  he  has 
been  right  on  our  foreign  policy  and  that 
more  has  been  accomplished  by  this  country 
during  the  past  year  to  meet  the  threat  to 
the  liberties  of  our  people  than  has  ever 
been  accomplished  by  any  nation  in  the  same 
time  In  the  past. 

The  Secretary  cf  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  are  Republicans  Pat  Hurley, 
Secretary  of  War  under  Hoover,  Bill  Donovan 
(o.ice  Ropubliran  iKiminee  for  Governor  of 
the  State  New  York):  and  other  prominent 
Republicans  have  been  given  Iniportant  as- 
signments by  the  President 

We  should  encourage  unity  of  efforts  to 
meet  the  forces  of  evil  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  have  as  our  leader  a  man  who 
win  go  down  in  history  as  a  great  humani- 
tarian and  statesman,  ranking  with  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  Each  of  them 
reached  the  highest  peak  In  the  mountain 
ranges  of  human  greatne-ss.  but  they  did 
not  escape  being  made  the  objects  of  the 
most  venomous  attacks. 

Human  nature,  to  some  extent,  has  been 
the  same  In  all  ages  The  people  protest  any 
change  which  affects  their  mode  of  life. 
Every  advance  in  civilization  has  been  over 
stubtxjrn  opposition  Our  mcst  sacred 
rights,  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  tr^a!  by  a  Jury. 


and  the  right  of  the  ballot,  are  fruits  of  much 
sacrifice  In  blood  and  money.  Every  age  has 
had  its  tories.  Every  good  cau.se  has  had 
the  opposition  of  appeasers.  reactionaries,  and 
Benedict  Arnolds  and  Judas  Iscarlots. 

W.\SHINGTON 

In  celebrating  Washington's  birthday,  our 
President,  referring  to  his  trials,  said: 

"Large  numbers  of  the  people  cf  the 
Colonics  were  either  against  Independence  or 
at  least  unwilling  to  make  great  sacrifice  to- 
ward Its  attainment."  He  stated  that  s<.me 
sneered  at  the  Declaration  of  Independetice 
and  claimed  it  was  Impractical  and  Ideal- 
istic There  were  many  skeptics,  cynics,  and 
traitors  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  In  his  Life  of 
Washington  refers  to  bitter  attacks  made 
upon  him  after  he  became  President  It  was 
a6<=erted  that  his  conduct  In  making  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  had  been  "improper  and 
monarchlal  and  that  he  ou^ht  to  be  Im- 
peached "  Briefly  some  of  the  attacks  and 
cha.Res  made  against  him  were  as  fellows: 

That  he  had  "violated  the  Con.«titutlon"; 
"had  been  ovcrd'awlng  his  salary  In  defiance 
of  law  and  had  actually  stolen  in  th'.s  way 
$4,700":  that  "the  mask  of  political  hy- 
pocrisy' had  been  worn  by  h.m  In  February 
1796.  13  months  before  his  retirement, 
the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to  ad- 
journ on  his  birthday  for  half  an  hour.  In 
order  to  go  and  pay  him  their  rrsprcts,  as 
had  been  the  pleasant  custom  up  t<j  that 
time  The  Aurora,  a  New  York  newspaper. 
2  days  after  his  retirement,  printed  a 
vlclcus  editorial  about  him  and.  among  other 
things,  said  that  every  heart  ought  to  beat 
in  unison  "with  exultation  that  the  name  of 
Washington  ceases  from  this  day  to  give  cur- 
rency to  political  Insults  and  to  legalized 
corruption."     Ledge.  In  his  history,  says: 

"This  was  not  the  outburst  of  a  single 
malevolent  spirit." 

The  article  was  copied  and  Imitated  In 
other  cities.  Washington  was  accused  time 
and  time  again  of  "violating  the  Constitu- 
tion. '  "debauching  the  country."  "seeking  a 
crown,"  and  "trying  to  pass  himself  off  as 
an  honest  man."  One  prominent  writer 
charged  that  he  was  "treacherous  in  private 
friendship";  "•  •  •  a  hypocrite  in  public 
life,  the  world  will  be  puzzled  to  decide 
whether  you  are  an  apostate  or  an  imposter; 
whether  you  have  abandoned  good  principles 
or  whether  you  ever  had  any.  ' 

On  the  floor  of  Congres  he  was  again  and 
again  assailed  as  a  "tyrant,"  a  "u-urpcr,"  and 
"a  despot  as  absolute  as  the  Czar  of  Russia." 
It  was  charged  that  his  government  was  a 
"perfect  military  despotism."  (See  chapter 
on  Slanders  of  Washington  In  McMaster's 
History.) 

LINCOLN 

On  September  23,  1864,  the  New  York 
World  printed  an  editorial  under  the  head- 
ing "Is  Mr  Lincoln  honest?  "  It  was  a  sericus 
as.sault  It  charged  that  a  court  martial 
against  McKlnstry  was  "dis.solved  immediately 
after  the  evidence  had  traced  $90  000  Into 
the  hands  of  a  female  relative  of  Mr  Lin- 
coln's Sister  Did  our  'honest'  President  fear 
lest  the  public  might  push  the  Inquiries  near- 
er home?  "  Another  editorial  attack  the  1st  of 
October  the  same  year  was  under  the  cap- 
tion The  Ambitious  Buffoon.  He  was  de- 
rided and  frequently  called  a  buffoon  by  some 
of  his  own  party.  The  Tribune,  Greeley's 
paper,  which  supported  General  McClellan 
for  President,  published  a  series  of  editorials 
hended  Mr.  Lincoln — Has  He  cr  Has  He  Not 
an  Interest  In  the  Profits  of  Public  Contracts? 
The  question  was  answered  affirmatively.  He 
was  accused  of  being  responsible  for  high 
prices  then  ruling  In  the  following: 

"If  Mr.  Lincoln's  3  years  misrule  has  run 
up  the  price  of  coal  to  $15.  flour  $16.  butter 
60  cents,  coffee  60  cents,  clothing  to  five  tlm^s 
its  former  price — everything  that  the  people 
eat.  drink,  and  wear  in  a  similar  proportion — 


what  will   be  their  prices  If  Mr.  Lincoln  Is 
reelected?" 

S  S  Cox.  later  named  "Sunset."  In  an  ad- 
dress said.  "We  will  damn  him  to  eternal  in- 
famy." John  Fuller,  a  Michigan  Congriss- 
man,  referred  to  him  as  a  "perjured  wretch." 
Congressman  Stambaugh,  of  Ohio,  declared. 
"You  may  search  hell  over  and  find  none 
worse  than  Abraham  Lincoln  " 

Henry  Clay  Deam,  of  Iowa,  chai-ged  that  the 
pe.  pic  were  "ruled  by  felons"  end  that  "Lin- 
coln has  failed,  failed,  failed."  He  contin- 
ued; 

"And  still  the  monster  usurper  wants  more 
victims  for  his  slaughter  pens;  I  bltish  that 
such  a  felon  should  occupy  the  highest  gift 
of  the  people  Perjury  and  larceny  are  writ- 
ten all  over  him" 

He  referred  to  h'.m  as  a  "usurper,  traitor, 
and  tyrant  '" 

On  August  5.  1864,  Benjamin  P  Wade,  of 
Ohio,  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 
Henry  Winter  Davn.  on*  of  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  House.  Usued  the  following 
manifesto  to  the  people: 

"'The  supiwrtcrs  of  the  admliUstrntlon  are 
responsible  w  the  country  for  Itn  conduct  and 
It  Is  their  right  and  duty  to  check  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Executive  on  the  authority 
of  CongnM  and  to  require  It  to  confine  itself 
to  Its  pr>  prr  sphere  " 

It  was  chutged  that  he  overrode  the  Conktl- 
tutlon  and  usurpi'd  powers  that  belonged  to 
CongreH^  Tile  same  cliarges  were  made 
against  President  Wilson  and  arc  now  belnjf 
made  apalnst  our  President  and  Commander 
in  Chief  today. 

jrjFFERSON 

Vicious  attacks  were  mrde  upon  Jefferson. 
He  had  many  detrators.  The  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase was  questioned  as  being  contrary  tn  the 
Ccnstitutlon. 

Those  who  render  the  greatest  service  to 
mankind  are  the  ones  who  are  subject  to  the 
most  venemous  attacks.  Jesus  was  classed  as 
a  "disturber"  The  Holy  Bible  has  been 
fought  more  than  any  other  book. 

Time  has  a  mellowing  effect.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a  casualty  of  the  first  World  War,  is 
now  being  commended  by  some  who  want  to 
discredit  our  present  leadership  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  by  students  of  govern- 
ment that  if  Wilson's  policies  could  have  been 
carried  cut  we  would  not  likely  now  be  wit- 
nessing the  Sampsons  of  mllltarylsm  pulling 
down  some  cf  the  pillars  of  civilization.  Fifty 
years  from  now  Roosevelt,  as  are  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  will  be  praised  with- 
out regard  to   party  affiliations. 

ENEMY    WANTS    MOEE   COMPLAINEES 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  our  Commander 
In  Chief  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  blocdy 
beast  of  Berlin,  his  puppet  Mussolini,  and 
his  savage  ally  of  the  Orient.  They  would  like 
to  see  more  appeasers  and  complalners  in  our 
country. 

Most  of  our  people,  without  regard  to  party 
affiliations  are  loyal,  patriotic  and  are  will- 
ingly contributing  to  the  common  good 

Recently  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox,  at 
Lincoln's  tomb,  emphasized  he  is  b  Repub- 
lican, recalled  that  Lincoln  had  been  sub- 
jected to  criticism,  said : 

"We  see  history  repeating  Itself.  Our  Pres- 
ident, our  leaders  have  l>een  subjected  to  ell 
the  same  familiar  charges  of  80  years  ago.  We 
have  seen  again  in  these  hours  of  another 
supreme  struggle  the  same  temptations  of 
partisan  advantage  obstruct  our  larger  pur- 
poses" 

Roosevelt  when  he  became  President  began 
to  have  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  strengthened. 
He  wanted  to  fortify  some  islands  between  us 
and  Japan.  He  was  called  a  war  monger 
in  this  country  and  Hitler  parroted  the 
charge. 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  EJnporla 
Gazette  Is  a  progressive  Republican  who  puts 
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the  Interwt  of  our  country  above  cheap  ptirtl- 
san  politics.  He  has  repeatedly  commended 
the  President's  foreign  policy.  This  great, 
pttrlottc  01117,^1  recently  published  In  his 
pnper  the  following: 

"WHXCE  CBEOrr  IS  DUI 

"Hugh  Powell,  of  the  CnlTeyvllle  Journal 
is  a  sirairht-laced  Republican  He  haa 
fou'^ht,  bled  and  died  against  the  domestic 
end  of  the  New  Deal  for  the  last  10  years 
and  more  But  the  other  day,  summing  the 
results  of  the  war.  Mr  Powell  wrote  In  hla 
CofTeyvtlle  Journal  this  slgnlflcant  parneraph: 
••  'We  ihudde:  at  the  thought  c  what 
mltjht  have  eventuated  in  the  months  imme- 
diately following  our  preclpttation  into  a  for- 
eign war  with  a  well-prepared  enemy  had  It 
not  been  that  lease-lend  paved  the  way  tor 
mass  manufacture  of  planes,  ships.  Runs, 
tanks,  and  mnnitlonR  Credit  Pranklir.  D 
Roc^evclt  f<  I  that  Credit  him  hIbo  with  wi(«« 
and  sagacious  condurt  of  war  In  lt!<  first  12 
months  Errors  have  been  made?  Sure  But 
they  were  mistakes  of  action,  not  inaction 

"  The  sad  part  of  this  story  so  far  «•'  our 
own  Hepubllcan  Party  is  concerned,  is  this: 
Thpy  got  to  hating  Rcxjsevelt  so  heavily  that 
they  emoted  their  votes  ngatn.'t  every  meas- 
ure, however  wise  it  was.  which  he  pre-^pntPd 
to  Contrre.ss  Think  of  It-  Rpp\iblicans  in 
Con'^ress  voting  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  In 
1941.  to  send  the  National  Uuard  back  home 
after  they  had  t^een  traininR  4  or  5  mnntha! 
And  that  with  an  enemy  who  was  slowly  ad- 
vancing on  this  Nation  from  two  sides  Later, 
the  same  group  voted  against  the  lend-lease 
bill  which  has  been  the  salvation  of  this 
world  They  knew  It  was  wise  but  they 
wanted  to  slap  Roosevelt  and  thev  wanted  to 
pavt>  fhftr  own  h:des  polltjcally  and  thought 
It  would  be  p()()alar  tn  \ute  to  save  money 

It  Is  paitl-sans  like  Hugh  Powell  who  are 
Americans  beforr  they  are  Republicans, 
whose  wisdom  will  save  this  country. 

TTITY    ARF    THAT   KIND 

Some  Republican  papers  have  admitted 
tl^iit  we  are  fortunate  to  have  at  the  head  of 
cur  Government  a  man  who  held  a  hich  posi- 
tion during  the  First  World  War  He  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  he  was 
In  France  during  some  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. He  h.Td  been  in  submarines  and  then 
and  since  encountered  dangers  A  great 
humanit.irlan.  three  times  elected  President 
by  the  people  and  our  leader  In  the  greater.t 
world  conflict,  his  place  in  history  is  fixed. 
His  .sons  are  in  the  srrvice  and  one  has  been 
decorated  for  bravery  (The  Rnosevelts  are 
that  kind  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  brave 
man  and  one  of  his  sons  was  killed  In  the 
fl;st  World  War) 

In  referring  to  the  President,  I  am  referring 
to  your  President  and  my  Pre.-ident.  your 
CommandtT  in  Chief  and  my  Coiumander  In 
Ch.ef  He  Is  the  r.ecti  d  le;,der  of  all  of  our 
pecple  and  ai>  such  we  should  all  give  him  our 
loyal  support  a-s  he  helps  guide  u.s  to  victory 
adinst  the  ag,Rre.<.scrs  Some  have  cliarged 
that  we  were  not  he'.p :r;g  ktep  the  Japo  from 
AuaralUi  A  few  day.s  latr-r  we  landed  trO(  ps 
and  supplies  in  that  area  Then  it  was 
charged  we  were  Icsing  cm  all  fronts  Ti\e 
next  week  we  were  victorious  In  the  Soloon 
Island.s  and  a  big  force  was  successfully 
landed  In  North  Africa  Most  of  the  news 
since  has  been  good  Recently  William  Allen 
White  published  the  following  editorial  in  his 
paper : 

A  C    O.  P    SALtTT  TO  T    0    R. 

"Well,  it  is  now  6'J  hours  sii.ce  the  Old 
Smiler  returned  to  the  W'llte  House  frcra 
his  great  adventure  He  saw  more  of  an 
amazing  world  than  M.irco  Polo.  He  saw  in 
North  Africa  alone  as  much  conquered  land 
as  Alexander  saw  when  he  wept  for  new- 
worlds   to  conquer       He  performed   a   feat   so 

stfiinge  even  lu  modern  war.  so  amazing  and 
linl>elievable.  that  If  It  hid  been  prophesied 
50  years  ago  men  would  ha\e  stoned  tlie 
prophets  for  impiety!  I 


"Biting  nails — gocd  hnrd.  bitter.  Republi- 
can nails — we  are  compelUd  to  admit  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  is  t!ie  most  unaccount- 
able and  on  the  wholr-  the  most  enemy- 
baming  President  that  th's  United  States  hR.s 
ever  seen.  He  has  added  a  certain  vast 
Impudent  courage  to  a  vivid  but  con- 
structive Imagination  and  he  has  dLsplaycd 
his  capacity  for  statesmanship  In  the  large 
and  simple  bill -board  language  that  the  com- 
nion  people  can  understand;  moreover,  that 
the  people  admire  even  when  it  Is  their  deadly 
pcLson      We  have  got  to  hand  It  to  him 

"Well,  darn  your  smiling  old  picture,  here 
It  is!  Here,  reluctantly,  amid  seething  and 
snorting.  It  Is  We,  who  hate  your  gaudy 
guts,  salute  you  " 

We  need  more  such  patriots.  Dl.scontent 
arid  lack  of  proper  support  for  our  Com- 
mander In  Clilcf  aids  our  enemies.  Much  of 
the  complaints  anc.  criticisms  we  hear  and 
read  are  not  based  upon  proper  information 
and  can  only  serve  to  prolong  the  war  and 
cause  It  to  cost  us  more  In  blood  and  money 
No  other  soldiers  are  as  well  provided  for 
as  ours  Never  before  was  there  as  much 
done  as  is  now  being  done  In  this  country 
to  preserve  those  things  that  are  most  worth 
while 

In  these  times  of  stress,  we  should  be  cool 
and  be  mindful  of  the  following  words  of 
Lincoln  to  a  deIeg;atlon  of  complaining  m;ni.s- 
ters: 

"Gentlemen:  Suppose  all  the  property  you 
poase«  were  In  gold  and  you  had  placed  it 
In  the  hands  of  Blondln  to  carry  across  the 
Niagara  River  on   a  rope      With    slow,  cau- 
tious, steady  step  he  walks  the  rope  bearing 
your  all.     Would   you  shake  the  cable   and 
keep  shouting  to  him.  "Blondln.  stand  up  a 
little    stralghter';    'Blondln.    stoop    a    little 
more;    go  a  little   fa.ster;    lean   more   to    the 
south,  now  lean  a  little  more  to  the  north?' 
Would    that    be    your    behavior    in   such    an 
emergency?      No.      You     would     hold     your 
bre.ith,    every   one    of    you.    as   well    as   your 
tongues       You    would    keep    your   hands   off 
until   he   was  safe  on  the  other  side      This 
Government,  gentlemen,   is  carrying'  an  Im- 
mense   welfTht.    unt<ild    trcitfures    are    In    its 
hands.     The    persons    manngtng    the    ship   of 
state  in  this  storm  are  doing   the  best  they 
can.     Don't  worry  them  wlMi  needless  warn- 
ings and  ccinplflintR      Keep  silmre.   be  pa- 
tl^'nt.  and  we  will  get  you  safely  across  " 

We  should  not  he  deceived  bv  the  selfish 
and  sinister  Interests  or  he  a  party  to  hln- 
derln?j  our  war  efTorts  for  the  national  In- 
terest and  ovir  common  good. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TFXAS 

IN  THE  rtOUSK  OF  REPKEbENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
SpeakiM-,  thf  Juiiciary  Committee  of  the 
Hou.>^r  ha.s  made  a  favorable  iep<iit  on  H. 
R.  2087.  and  it  is  now  upon  the  calendar. 

Thf  I>>pa;tm^nt  of  JiLstice  feels  that 
tills  is  a  very  important  and  neces.«ary 
measure,  and  there  appeared  in  the 
Wa.shinrton  Evening  Star  on  March  16, 
1943.  an  editorial  which  clearly  and 
forrefully  present.s  the  necessity  of  tho 
legislation,  and  under  leave  granted,  I 
submit  same  herewith: 

WA«  szccnrTT  act 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  since  Pearl 
Harbor,   which  has  shown   that   the  United 


States  Government  lacks  adequate  laws  to 
deal  effectively  with  sabotage,  lepislatlon  to 
close  sftlous  naps  and  correct  defect*  in  our 
present  wartime  security  laws  is  pluinly 
npe(?ed  List  fall  the  Department  of  Justice 
prepared  a  bill  designed  to  remedy  dcfec.s  In 
existing  statutes  and  a  measure  emtK>dying 
Its  recommendations  was  intrcduccd  in  Con- 
gresa.  A  new  bill,  having  the  same  tbjectlvts 
as  the  earlier  measure,  with  some  modlQca- 
ttons  aimed  to  make  it  even  mjre  effective 
in  protecting  our  wartime  security,  has  been 
reported  by  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  a  measure  closely  similar  w  now  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

As  Attorney  Oenoral  Bicidle  told  8p<«kPT 
Rayburn  in  a  letter  la.vt  October,  the  inade- 
quacy <rf  existing  criminal  statutes  In  war- 
time is  evidenced  by  the  abs^^^nce  of  any  pro- 
vision under  which  persona  preparing  to  com- 
mit acts  of  sabot.ige  or  espionage  may  be 
properly  prosecuted  "If  an  enemy  agent,  for 
instance,  plans  a  campaign  of  sabotage  and 
collect*  for  that  purpose  large  quantltlea  of 
e.xplos.ves  and  incendiary  materials,  he  l.s  not 
guilty  of  any  serious  crime  unliss  he  c:  mcs 
close  enouKh  to  the  actual  dynamiting  or 
burning  of  a  factory  so  that  he  can  be 
charKed  with  an  'attempt'."  he  poUited  out. 
Eriually  Inadequate  for  wartime  purposes,  he 
added,  are  the  existing  statutes  concerning 
conspiracy  Por  example,  a  far-reach mg  and 
carefully  planned  conspiracy  to  destroy  a 
vital  shipyard — If  no  act  or  "attempt  "  at 
salKitage  has  occurred— is  punishable  now 
only  by  a  tine  of  IIO.OCO  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  2  years. 

To  correct  Inadequacies  In  exi^tlng  law,  the 
bin  reported  by  the  Houf*  committee  provides 
that  a  person  fr.und  gtillty  in  wartime,  of  a 
hostile  act  against  the  United  States  may  be 
punished  by  tieath  or  by  life  liriprlsonment, 
or  in  the  court  s  di.stretion  by  a  shorter  term. 
The  bill  ll.sLs  a  wide  variety  of  acts  which 
would  aid  the  enemy,  or  which  are  steps 
toward  exfending  him  such  aid.  T!ie  bill 
would  mnke  an  offense,  puni'hnble  by  Im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  K  years  -or 
a  fine  of  n(jt  more  th.an  $10000,  the  fail- 
ure to  report  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, or  other  law  enloi cement  agen- 
cies. Information  concerning  violations  of 
the  act  The  mea.sure  contains  other  pro- 
visions designed  to  expedite  the  handling  by 
the  courts  of  cases  Involving  acts  of  secret 
warfare. 

Despite  the  stern  Justice  meted  out  to  the 
eight  Nazi  saboteurs  who  landed  en  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  last  fummer,  the  Axis 
may  be  expected  to  make  ether  attempts  to 
Interfere  with  the  American  war  effort.  Con- 
gres",  therefcire.  should  lose  no  time  in  com- 
pleting legislative  action  on  the  War  Security 
Act,  thus  putting  the  Government  in  a 
stronger  position,  during  the  present 
emergency,  in  dealing  with  actions  endanger- 
ing Internal  security. 


Cut  Out  the  Red  Tape 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JAMES  V.  KEIDI^:GER 

or   ILI  INOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ren^tiks  in  ihr  FiEc- 
ORD.  I  desire  to  Include  a  letter  which  I 
have  just  received  from  Mr.  Thoma.s  O. 
Logsdon.  of  Shawneetcwn.  111.  Mr.  Lcgs- 
don  is  one  of  the  successful  farmei-s  of 
southern  Illinois,  is  a  good  businessman, 
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a  man  of  sound  Judgment,  and  Is  a  real 
American. 
Hie  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Shawitxetown.  III.,  March  15,  1943. 
Congressman  HzrotNczx. 

Washinffton.  D  C 
Mt  D«a«  Sni:  Being  a  livestock  farmer  Im 
very  Interested  in  keeping  all  unnecessary 
regulations  off  some.  I  feed  around  600  cat- 
tle, breed  and  market  1,000  hogs  each  year. 
It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  a  fixed  price  will 
only  add  to  confusion  and  greatly  decrease 
the  nrxt  pig  crop. 

Olre  the  pe'^ple  who  wade  the  mud  and 
carry  the  lantern  a  fair  chance  "without  red 
tape"  and  they  will  never  let  ilietr  country 
down 

Yours  respectfully, 

Tnos   O   LocsDON. 


Patriotic  Service  of  School  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr,  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
aj^o.  TAlien  rationing  first  started.  I  made 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  com- 
mending the  teachers  of  America  for  the 
loyal,  .splendid,  and  patriotic  work  which 
they  did  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

I  know  something  of  the  strenuoius 
lives  that  teachers  live.  All  day  long 
they  are  teaching  the  young  of  America. 
Their  services  in  connection  with  Ipcal 
rationing  boards  have  been  performed  in 
addition  to  their  other  tasks.  Never 
once  have  I  heard  a  complaint  from  any- 
one of  them  about  the  .sacrifice  they  were 
making  without  financial  compensation. 
They  have  done  it  cheerfully. 

In  looking  over  the  Washington  Star 
of  Saturday,  February  27.  1943,  I  saw  an 
editorial  which  I  think  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
I  am.  therefore,  including  it  in  my  re- 
marks at  tins  time. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

AGAIN — THB     TEACHERS 

Mor.day  they  go  back  to  teaching  the  little 
boys  and  the  little  girls  varlou.s  ramiflc;Uions 
Of  the  A  B  Cs  But  for  4  days  pa>t  they  have 
been  teaching  the  re^t  of  u<!  some  of  the 
elementais  of  cheerful,  efficient  service  In 
helping  the  war  program  along  The  teach- 
ers should  be  proud  of  the  fine  compliments 
they  are  recel\-ing  for  their  handling  of  the 
latest  complicated  Job  of  issuing  ration  books 
—  Book  of  Doom  No.  2.  People  often  call 
the  Star  about  their  troubles,  but  tlie  calls 
received  by  the  Star  this  time,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  In  cheerful  confirmation  of 
the  smooth  dispatcii  with  which  lines  of 
rather  ners'ous  citizens  were  passed  through 
the  schools,  shorn  of  their  honestly  declared 
can  ccupons  and  sent  with  a  smile  Into  a 
dreary  world  of  fresh  vegetables  and  raw 
potatoes. 

Who  first  thought  of  having  the  teachers 
handle  these  things?  Whoever  It  was  de- 
serves a  V  For  of  all  our  groups  of  workers, 
none  comes  so  close  to  the  people  In  their 
dally  lives,  knows  more  about  the  neighbor- 
hood families,  their  roots  and  branches,  or 
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has  a  better  disciplined  sympathy  for  the 
laborious  mental  processes  of  mankind.  One 
w-uJd  have  to  look  far,  indeed,  to  find  a  group 
of  public  ben'ants  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
chiicatlons  of  citizenship  or  more  reedy  to 
d^ch.<<rge  them. 

In  these  early,  hysterical  days  of  the  war, 
when  harassed  authorities  kept  school  build- 
ings open  34  hours  a  day.  it  was  the  teachera 
who  stood  the  lonely  vigil  When  ancient 
males  of  45  to  65  were  registered,  the  teachers 
guided  their  falteriiag  hands  through  the 
Intricacies  of  the  quesUonuaues.  When  gaa- 
ollne-ratiou  book*  first  were  lr.sued  it  w.-.s 
the  kindly  teacher— bless  her  heart— who 
was  broadmlndcd  and  understanding  about 
X  and  C  cards  Now  they  have  taken  us 
through  ration  becks  Noa  1  and  2  If  all 
of  us  are  promoted,  eventually,  to  book  No. 
3,  It  v:;!l  be  the  teachers  who  hand  them  cut. 
And  when  Distinguished  Service  Cios.«es  are 
Is-^ued.  for  gallantry  on  the  home  front,  the 
first   to  wear  them  should   be  our  teachers. 


Nobody  Is  Goin^  To  Get  a  Patent  on  the 
Post-War  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REJ^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOT7TH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida]/.  March  19,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  it  is  about  time  that  everybody  in 
this  country  recognizes  that  nobody  is 
going  to  get  a  patent  on  the  post-war 
world.  No  individual,  no  organization, 
no  political  party,  and  no  political  leader 
Is  going  to  be  able  to  withdraw  from  a 
purple  bag  a  prettily  phrased  Utopia  for 
giving  ever5'body  what  everyone  wants 
after  the  war  and  sell  it  to  tlie  United 
Nations  or  to  the  United  States.  Conse- 
quently, it  seems  to  me  that  we  Americans 
should  now  begin  to  hold  open  and  can- 
did and  non-partisan  hearings  wherein 
a  realistic  and  dispassionate  examination 
can  be  made  of  the  various  proposals, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
policies  and  of  foreign  affairs,  which  are 
now  cropping  out  in  almost  daily  an- 
nouncements from  one  source  or  another. 
In  no  other  way,  in  my  opinion,  can  we 
be  assured  that  we  shall  be  prepared  for 
the  peace  which  will  follow  our  victory 
In  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  may  last  for 
many  years  or  it  may  end  with  a  sudden- 
ness which  will  surprise  and  gratify  us 
all.  If  it  ends  soon  as  we  all  hope  it  will, 
this  country  will  again  approach  the 
peace  table  with  a  vague  uncertainty  and 
no  bipartisan  agreement  as  to  our  post- 
war policies  unless  we  take  early  action 
to  establish  a  post-war  planning  com- 
mis.sion  along  strictly  nonpolitical  lines. 
With  the  war  now  in  its  sixteenth  month 
for  this  coimtry.  neither  the  President 
nor  the  Congrress  has  as  yet  exercised 
the  statesmanship  or  leadership  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  squarely  nonpartisan 
group  to  give  official  consideration  to 
what  Is  wanted  and  what  is  needed  for 
this  country  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 


world  after  peace  comes  In  this  costly 
conflict. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  United 
States  must  play  an  Increasingly  impor- 
tant part  in  world  affairs  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  peace.  But 
there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  how 
this  is  to  be  done  and  there  is  no  bal- 
anced board  or  commission  to  consider 
the  outlines  of  such  policy.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  United  States  must 
safeguard  Its  own  solvency  and  sover- 
elprnty  after  the  war  In  order  to  make  its 
Influence  most  effective  in  pwst-war  co- 
operation and  peace  protecting  activi- 
ties. But  there  is  no  general  agreement 
either  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  done  and 
there  is  no  nonpolitical  and  representa- 
tive board  or  commission  or  agency  or 
bureau  or  committee  or  group  of  any 
kind  which  has  been  set  up  by  either  the 
President  or  the  Congre-ss  to  devote  its 
study  and  thought  to  these  important 
problems.  Thus  we  worry  along  from 
day  to  day  in  the  sorry  position  of  mar- 
shalling our  all  for  a  peace  which  we  are 
failing  to  equip  ourselves  to  secure  and  a 
victory  which  we  are  failing  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  interpret. 

We  continue  to  act  as  thoueh  the  Pres- 
ident, or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the 
Senate,  or  the  House,  or  some  outside  In- 
dividual or  organization,  or  some  depart- 
ment or  hiu-eau  of  the  Government,  were 
each  and  all  trying  in  darkest  secret  to 
pull  out  of  some  global  hat  a  ready- 
made  post-war  plan  to  submit  to  the 
patent  oflBce  of  the  imlverse  so  that  due 
credit    could    accrue    to    its    originator. 
Thus  while  little  men  mull  over  their 
puny  plans  for  global  peace,  prosperity 
and    progress,   time   marches  on.     We 
steadily  approach  the  day  of  peace,  and 
the  e.ssentlal  group  thinking  which  is  a 
prerequisite  to  any  successful  post-war 
program  continues  to  be  delayed  entirely 
or  to  be  divided  among  a  hundred  and 
one  programs,  proposals,  plans,  patterns, 
and  panaceas.    The  vital  factor  of  pro- 
viding a  sound  and  sensible  laboratory  to 
analyze  and  consider  all  suggestions  on  a 
completely  nonpartisan  and  nonpolitical 
basis  has  not  yet  been  provided  and  thus 
no    area    of    agreement    is    developing 
around  any  focal  point  of  view  in  this 
country  while  the  environment  of  dis- 
agreement grows  apace  with  every  edi- 
tion of  the  daily  press  reporting  addi- 
tional suggestions  and  proposals  for  the 
final  answer. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  deficiency 
and  to  provide  a  proving  ground  for  post- 
war ideas.  I  introduced  Hou.se  Joint  Reso- 
lution 28  on  the  opening  day  of  this  Con- 
gress. Whatever  demerits  and  faults  this 
resolution  may  have,  it  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  the  only  proposal 
before  either  House  of  Congress  candidly 
providing  for  a  completely  nonpolitical 
and  a  strictly  nonpartisan  group  to  study 
post-war  policies.  It  is  also  the  only  sug- 
gestion that  I  know  anything  about  which 
brings  together  around  the  same  table 
and  in  the  same  conference  room  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  along  with  representatives 
of  the  general  public  for  the  sole  and  only 
purpose  of  investigating,  studying,  an- 
alyzing, criticizing,  and  commending  the 
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twin  factors  cf  domestic  and  foreicn  pol- 
icy which  must  be  geared  to  cacli  other 
if  this  counlry  is  to  do  its  part  to  build 
a  better  world  after  this  war. 

It  is  for  tliat  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  again  urge  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try to  support  some  such  proposal  as  I 
have  made  to  tiie  end  that  without  fur- 
ther costly  delay  we  may  have  an  official 
body  of  this  Government  wliich  can  take 
the  leadership  in  developing  as  wide  an 
area  of  agreement  as  possible  on  post- 
war policies  and  attitudes  so   that    our 
leaders  at  the  peace  table  may  this  time 
"^  speak  with  some  assurance  that  what 
they  say  reflects  the  heartbeat  and  the 
prayers  of  the  people  who,  praise  God, 
are  still  the  rulers  of  America. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  appearing 
in  tlie  Des  Moines  Ret^ister  Tribune  and 
written  by  Clarence  K.  Streit.  author  of 
one  of  the  post-war  programs  now  be- 
ing discussed  in  this  country.  This  let- 
ter supports  my  position  that  we  should 
not  delay  consideration  of  post-war  poli- 
cies while  waitin'T  for  .somebody  to  devise 
a  .secret  Utopia  to  patent  for  the  uni- 
verse but  that  we  .should  here  at  home 
among  ourselves  bemn  without  delay  an 
effort  to  amalgamate  our  diverse  sug- 
gestions into  some  type  of  satisfactory 
syntnesis  and  orderly  understanding  of 
what  we  want  in  the  post-war  world  and 
how  we  propo.se  to  further  our  objectives. 
The  letter  follows: 

Why  the  Machinery  for  Peace  Mist  Be 
Ready— Borders.  Tariffs.  Etc.  Better  Set- 
tled Later 

To  the  EDrroH: 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  greatly  clarify 
dlscu.vsiun  and  lia.sten  sound  conclusion  if 
we  da  klcd  all  peace  plans  and  planners  inio 
two  broad  categories:  (I)  constitutional  and 
(2)    legislative. 

These  In  the  first  group  recognize  that  the 
nations  now  lack  effective  machinery  for  se- 
curing in  good  t:me  pracfful  agreement  on 
any  important  question,  for  enfcrclnR  it  when 
reached,  and  for  interpreting  It  with  Justice 
in  di.sputeU  cases.  They  concentrate  on  the 
tailc  of  providing  this  machinery,  of  consti- 
tuting world  government,  a.s  problem  No.  l. 

These  In  the  second  ^roup  concentrate  on 
all  and  sundry  specific  que.stions  on  which 
International  asjieement  is  needed,  such  as 
boundaries,  trade  barriers,  raw  materials,  dis- 
armament, rehabilitation,  etc.  This  vast 
pile  of  hard  rock.s  tends  to  monopolize  and 
confune  the  pf  st-war  discussion  Worse  still, 
it  distracts  attention  from  the  fact  that  these 
rcclcs  have  piled  un  b-  cau.«o  we  lack  effective 
rock-crushing  machinery  and  still  dej)end  on 
chain-gang  nicthocis. 

HOrSE  BEFORE  CART 

To  make  tlie  distinction  I  suggest  !s  surely 
to  agree  on  the  wisdom  of  tackling  No.  l  flist 
and  tackhni^  No  2  then  w:th  the  machinery 
tliat  No    1  provides 

President  Wilson  t)egan  by  putting  the  leg- 
islative cart  before  the  constuutioual  hor.se. 
In  hi.s  14  points  he  gave  foremost  position  to 
13  points  that  were  legislative  in  the  alxjve 
sen.se.  and  relegated  the  constitutional  one 
to  ia.st  place 

He  thus  put  such  Items  as  the  evacuation 
of  Montenegro  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
establishment  of  the  worlds  first  government. 

Kesult:  Attention  was  centered  more  tliun 
ever  on  the  specific  problems,  the  commission 
that  framed  the  Covenant  was  so  neglected 
that  It  had  to  meet  after  oftlce  hours,  and 
the  League  was  buritxl  before  it  began  — 
Lurled  under  the  Versailles  rock  pile. 


Meanwliile,  President  Wilson  had  learned 
his  mistake — and  everyone  else's.  He  warned 
his  colleagues  to  this  effect:  We  cannot  make 
permanent  decisions  heie.  but  we  can  set  up 
permanent  processes  for  making  decisions. 
But  lie  Itarncd  this  too  late.  World  interest 
was  already  centered  on  the  decisions,  in- 
stead of  on  the  need  of  providing  effective 
processes  of  law,  Just  as  it  is  now. 

E-XAMPLE   OF    VtiWTa   STATF^    FATHERS 

Contrast  this  with  the  example  set  by  the 
founders  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  were  11  territorial  disputes  to  ve.x  them 
when  they  gathered  in  Phllatlelphla;  there 
were  any  number  of  tariff  and  financial  ques- 
tions. Tliey  did  not  waste  their  time  on  any 
of  these  problems.  They  concentrated  on 
setting  up  more  effective  niachlnerv  for  tack- 
ling such  problems  than  the  old  Confedera- 
tion provided  Result:  They  turned  out  a 
brief,  effective  document,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution—and all  those  trade  wars  and  ter- 
ritorial disputes  were  soon  settk-d  by  its  ma- 
chinery or  forgotten. 

We.  of  Federal  Union.  Inc  .  believe  In  fol- 
lowing the  example  that  worked. 

If  this  Is  don. ,  It  should  help  end  In  a 
happy  compromise  the  Increasingly  partisan 
d'bate  over  whether  to  make  an  immediate 
or  a  delayed  peace.  Obvlou.sly.  it  Is  danger- 
ous to  try  to  settle  immediately  and  In  the 
heat  of  passion  all  tlie  specific  problems  fac- 
ing us  It  '8  no  less  obviously  dangerous  to 
leave  all  these  problems  us  open,  rimning 
Bore^  and  settle   nothing  by  war. 

The  way  throUt!h  this  dilemma  is  to  re- 
member that  the  ba.^ic  i.ssuc  in  this  war  is 
whether  international  Issues  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  hur.ian  law  or  by  Jungle  law.  and 
to  settle  that  Issue  immediately  by  establish- 
ing an  effective,  democratic  a.u'  just  process 
for  settlms;  all  other  issues  by  human  law — 
and  to  leave  the  other  l.ssues  to  be  settled 
subsequently  by  this  process 

TAKING    FIRST   STEPS    NOW 

The  more  we  concentrate  on  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  establLshing  international  gov- 
ernmental machinery  that  Is  effective,  demo- 
cratic, and  Ju.st,  tlie  more  char;ce  we  have 
of  succeeding  in  giving  it  these  attributes, 
and  the  more  safely  we  can  leave  all  other 
problems  to  be  handled  by  it  In  due  time. 
Clarence  K  Strut, 
President,  Federal  Union,  Inc  . 

Sew  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  also 
hke  to  call  attention  to  some  editorial 
comment  from  widely  .scatlei-ed  points 
which  is  typical  of  many  items  which 
have  come  to  me  from  throughout  Amer- 
ica in  support  of  the  proposal  I  made  m 
Hou:>e  Joint  Re.'-olution  28  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  official  and  strictly  bi- 
partisan and  nonpolitical  post -war  plan- 
ning commission.  The  first  of  these 
comes  from  the  Beresford  iS.  Dak.)  Re- 
public, which  paper  incidentally  is  pub- 
lished in  the  home  town  of  the  esteemed 
former  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Wil- 
liam J.  Bulov.-: 

Urges  Peace  Grot.tp 

Representative  Karl  Mundt  is  spon.sorlng 
a  32-member,  bipartisan.  poi,t-war  planning 
commlsslcn,  which  he  believes  will  prccluce 
results  in  this  field  While  we  know  little 
abiiut  the  details  of  MiNirr's  plan,  we  ere  glad 
to  knew  that  a  South  Dakota  Congressman 
realizes  the  need  for  It  and  Is  working  to  bring 
it  about. 

There  Is  altogether  too  much  talk  among 
our  goveriinient.il  leaders  and  the  people  as 
a  whole  to  the  effect  that  we  have  no  tune  for 
anything  but  tlie  war.  Itself;  that  any  consid- 
eration of  the  pjence  to  come  must  be  pc  st- 
poned  until  after  tii«  war  Is  wou. 


We  will  grant,  cf  course,  that  winning  the 
war  is  of  the  first  and  utmost  importance. 
But  lets  not  fool  ourselves  that  post-war 
planning  is  not  mlphty  important  too.  After 
this  war  we  want  as  litth  as  p jssible  of  the 
bungling  and  chicanery  whxli  characterised 
the  peacemaking  following  World  War  No   1. 

The  general  argument  usually  heard 
against  any  pc.st-war  planning  now  is  that 
we  h  ive  no  time  for  it.  This  argument  is 
manifestly  absurd.  There  are  many  able 
leaders  in  this  country  who  are  making  lew 
direct  contributions  to  the  war  effort  In- 
deed, there  are  a  number  of  Congressmen 
and  governmental  workers  who  might  much 
better  be  spending  their  time  at  planning  the 
peace  rather  than  In  squabbling  over  many 
of  the  Inconsequential  things  and  measures 
as  they  are  now  doing.  If  we  cannot  spare  32 
persons  or.  for  that  matter.  10  times  that 
number,  to  plan  such  an  Important  thing  as 
the  world  we  will  live  in  following  this  strug- 
gle, then  we  are  certainly  faced  with  a  dearth 
of  Intelligent  and  able  men  and  women  II 
this  is  true — and  we  know  it  is  not — then  we 
liad  better  gi\e  up  even  hoping  to  win  the 
war. 

Getting  back  to  Munots  proposal,  he  has 
said  in  a  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record:  "I  believe  that  Americans  generally 
will  applaud  any  action  thi.s  House  will  take 
to  set  up  the  machinery  now  for  bringing  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  government  together  with 
able  repre.sentatives  of  the  general  public  to 
consider  realistically  and  dispassionately, 
witliout  political  bias  or  partlsanlsm,  the  out- 
lines for  post-war  p<:)llcles." 

Well.  Mr  Mundt.  here  is  one  American  who 
Will  certainly  applaud  such  action  We  trust 
you  Will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  bnn.g 
It  about. 

Next  comes  a  word  of  encouragement 
from  the  Union  Sun  and  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  Lockport.  N.  Y.: 

Something  new  in  the  way  of  a  commi.'slon 
Is  propo.sed  by  Repre.<ientiitive  Mt.NOT.  South 
Dakota,  who  suggests  a  32-man  gr.-up  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  peace  alms  of 
this  country  and  outline  policies  after  the 
war.  Interesting  is  the  suggestion  that  Sec- 
retary Hull  appoint  8  members,  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover  8.  and  the  remaining  16  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  and  minority  leader 
of  the  Hou;.e. 

From  up  in  the  great  Northwest.  I  now 
call  your  attention  to  a  highly  favorable 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Hibbing  Trib- 
une, of  Hibbing,  Minn.: 

A  EoDT  To  Ponder  Post-War  Plans 

Very  Interesting  Is  Congressman  Mundts 
(Republican.  South  Dakota)  House  Joint 
Resolution  23  for  a  poj.t-war  planning  Cv.m- 
musion  of  32  numbers  to  probe  the  wh  iie 
matter  and  to  make  suggestions  from  time 
to  time  Tlie  proposal  ha.s  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  suggestion  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
tlie  entire  dlscusilcn.  and  what  Congressman 
Mundt  said  to  the  Hou.se  when  he  intro- 
duced his  resolution   is  e.xtremely  pertinent: 

"We  have  seen  and  heard  many  glittering 
generalities  about  post-war  programs,  but 
most  of  them  h.ive  contained  a  disappoint- 
ing blind  spot  in  their  thinking,  in  view  of 
the  fact  tliat  proposals  on  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  proposed  patterns  for  our  post- 
war dome  tic  economy  usually  fail  to  con- 
sider the  impact  of  world  affairs  upon  our 
national  problems.  Consequently,  I  have 
deliberately  suggested  tiUs  commis>lon  be 
charged  with  both  our  foreign  and  domes lc 
poLcles  In  the  post-war  era  and  e-^pecially 
the  Interrelationships  existing  between  the 
two. 

•'Neither  our  foreign  policy  nor  our  do- 
me.nic  economy  can  operate  in  a  vnruuni 
after  tiie  war,  each  must  be  developed  and 
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directed  with  due  consideration  to  Its  effect 
upon  the  other.  A  commission  to  bring  to- 
gether these  two  realms  of  planning  and 
thinking  should  help  to  clarify  our  peace 
alms,  and  aid  in  the  prevention  of  our  be- 
coming myopic  In  our  mission  after  tlie  war." 

The  discussion  of  p>ost-war  plans,  we  think. 
Is  bringing  somewhat  into  relief  the  inher- 
ent difficulties  of  the  situation  The  biue 
prints  that  have  been  offered  may  none  of 
them  be  finally  adopted,  but  they  have  been 
exceedingly  valuable  Ju.st  the  same. 

While  it  is  probable  that  a  stage  p>eace  can 
only  be  achieved  expe'-imentaily  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  llie  stiggestions  thus  far  made 
hhow  the  hope  that  is  in  the  minds  of  men. 
They  show  also  that  man  is  more  determined 
this  time  to  win  a  lasting  peace  We  are 
aware  and  we  are  determined.  We  should  be 
able  to  work  out  a  way.  But  it  is  a  Job  to 
be  done. 

The  awareness  of  the  people  and  their 
determination  lb  more  Important  than  any 
concrite  plan  that  can  be  proposed — par- 
ticularly the  awareness  and  tiie  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country.  America  s 
strength  will  bo  the  greatest  of  any  single 
nation  following  the  war;  If  lis  people  have 
a  clear  determined  purpose,  they  will  make 
that  purpose  count  In  the  post-war  councils 
of  the  world 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Illustrate  the  wide- 
.<^pread  demand  for  such  a  Post-War 
Planning  Commission  as  I  have  proposed 
let  me  quote  an  editorial  in  the  Mitchell 
Daily  Republic,  a  strongly  pro-Roosevelt 
newspaper  of  my  State,  which  has  never 
supported  me  in  an  election.  I  think  this 
demonstrates  the  fact  which  we  all  should 
recognize  that  there  Is  no  politics  In  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  and  there  should  be 
no  partisanship  in  preparing  to  secure  It: 
Mundts   Proposal   Widklt   Welcumeo 

Kaxl  Mundts  resolution  urging  creation 
of  a  bipartisan  commission  for  post-war 
planning  is  drawing  favorable  comment  from 
many  corners 

The  South  Dakota  Republican  introduced 
his  resolution  in  the  House.  It  provides 
that  a  commission  Including  appointees  of 
ex-President  Hoover.  Secretary  of  State  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  and  Congress  be  set  vip  Immedi- 
ately to  prepare  America  for  its  economic 
part  In  the  next  peace. 

In  other  columns  on  this  page  today  we 
are  carrying  comments  from  Time  Magazine, 
once  one  of  Mundt's  severest  critics  Frank 
Kent,  nationally  known  newspaper  column- 
ists, also  has  discussed  the  Mundt  resolution, 
saying : 

"A  South  Dakota  Congressman — Mr.  Karl 
Mundt — has  already  Introduced  a  resolution 
creating  a  commission  for  the  development 
of  poet-war  economic  plans.  Mr  Mundt  is 
a  Republican  and  his  resolution  is  not  free 
from  flaws. 

"However,  it  basically  has  the  right  view. 
This  planning  buslnefie  should  not  be  left 
exclusively  to  the  executive  branch. 

"It  Is  a  matter  in  which  not  only  the  legis- 
lative branch  should  cooperate  but  the  aid 
cf  the  ablest  private  citizens  available  should 
be  had 

"If  an  ofBcial  commission  of  this  sort  could 
be  created  by  Congress  and  started  to  work 
now.  there  Is  no  reason  the  answer  could 
not  be  found  and  the  goal  which  all  desire, 
at  least,  measurably  approached  " 

As  thi.e  newspaper  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
di5cu--s:nn  cf  the  Mundt  proposal,  it  !»;  only 
througli  planning  from  every  angle  that  a 
bnsis  for  permanent  peace  can  be  aclileved. 
We  cannot  leave  post-war  development  to 
chance.  To  do  so  wl'l  only  Invite  a  rcctir- 
rence  cf  today's  bloodshed. 

Similar  expressions  of  approval  and 
support  have  reached  my  desk  from  Den- 
ver. Colo.;  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York  City, 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  many  other  points. 
I  shall  not  belabor  the  Record  by  calling 
attention  to  additional  editorials. 

AMEXICAN  BAB  PRESIDENT  APPBOVXS 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to 
quote  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  received 
under  date  of  February  3.  1943.  from  Mr. 
George  Maurice  Morris,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  national  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Mr.  Morris  has  kindly 
given  me  permis.<5ion  to  quote  this  para- 
graph in  full. 

Washington,  D  C  .  February  3,  1943. 
Mv  Deah  Mr.  Mundt:  Tliank  ycu  very  much 
for  that  Interesting  resolution,  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  28.  respecting  the  Post-War  Plan- 
ning Commission.  This  is  a  new  approach  to 
a  field  in  which  20  Ctovernment  agencies  and 
125  volunteer  private  agencies  have  already 
been  identified.  It  has  the  practical  virtue  of 
bringing  the  Congress  into  the  picture  for- 
mally. I  have  an  idea  that  no  plan  is  going 
to  get  very  mucli  headway  which  does  not 
have  the  official  approval  of  Congress.  I  like 
the  nonpartisan  Idea  very  much  al=o.  It  not 
only  appeals  to  any  one  thinking  of  the 
problem  In  its  broad  terms  but  has  a  practical 
value  in  view  of  possible  changes  in  p>olltical 
majorities   In    the    years    to    come. 

George  M.  Morris. 

Let  us  tarry  no  longer  in  this  impor- 
tant business  of  beginning  to  prepare  for 
peace;  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  field,  at  least, 
we  can  all  agree,  time  is  running  against 
us.  Whether  by  my  resolution  or  by 
some  other  device,  let  us  set  up  a  strictly 
bipartisan,  nonprejudiced,  realistic  Post- 
War  Planning  Commission  to  begin,  now. 
the  development  of  tangible  and  accept- 
able proposals  for  meeting  the  domestic 
and  foreign  problems  which  will  inevit- 
ably follow  the  conclusion  of  this  war. 


'Keep  'Em  RoIUng" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  19,  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Frank  S.  Columbus,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  board.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen.  on 
March  11,  1943.  before  the  Central  Rail- 
way Club,  of  Buflfalo,  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Columbus  has  done  a 
splendid  job  in  bringing  out  so  many  im- 
portant details  of  the  railroad  industry. 
The  loyalty  and  skill  of  the  men  who 
make  this  vital  tran.sportation  run  so 
smoothly  is  unquestioned  and  they  are 
doing  one  of  the  greatest  jobs  of  this  war. 

The  speech  follows : 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  participate  In  an 
affair  that  demonstrates  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens our  anxiety  and  ambition  to  "keep  'em 
rolling."  There  has  been  no  time  In  cur 
country's  history  when  gatherings  of  this 
kind  have  been  more  Important.  In  this 
mechanized  age  we  take  much  for  granted. 
We  snap  on  the  electric  light  and  flood  the 
room  with  artificial  sunlight,  without  con- 


sidering the  Investment  and  equipment  and 
personnel  which  makes  possible  the  distri- 
bution of  electricity. 

We  turn  on  the  radio  and  bring  the  world's 
best  entertainment  to  our  homes  without 
thinking  of  the  ingentilty  that  made  it  pos- 
sible. We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
war  that  civilization  baa  ever  seen,  we  are  In 
an  era  of  mass  production  and  the  greatest 
demand  upon  transportation  ever  known.  We 
came  into  this  increased  demand  for  trans- 
portation not  thoroughly  equipped.  For 
years  our  Industry  has  been  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  fighting  for  Its  life  against  subsi- 
dized competitors. 

Bankruptcies  among  a  large  number  of 
railroads  had  taken  place,  yet.  the  railroad 
management  anticipating  events,  struggled 
to  Improve  and  expand  their  equipment  and 
to  fortify  themselves  against  the  emergency 
that  soon  developed. 

The  vitality  of  the  railway  system  lies  In 
the  locomotive.  The  pulsations  of  Its  heart 
carries  to  and  fro  the  commerce  and  travel 
of  the  country.  Just  as  action  of  the  human 
heart  sends  the  blood  coursing  back  and 
forth  through  the  body. 

The  discovery  of  the  locomotive  is.  as  a 
whole,  the  greatest  achievement  of  man.  In 
the  art  of  carriage  Discoveries  of  this  kind 
do  not  spring  full-fledged  into  existence,  but 
are  created  little  by  little  and  thus  mature 
and  grow.  With  the  needs  of  the  commercial 
world  come  the  perfected  locomotive. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  carry  you 
through  the  evolution  of  the  locomotive  from 
the  wooden  wheel,  tired  with  iron,  the  up- 
right boiler  to  the  horizontal  one:  the  cogged 
wheel  and  notched  cast  Iron  rack  rail  to 
the  smooth  steel  wheel  and  rail.  Even  today, 
we  find  that  the  growth  of  the  locomothe  la 
not  yet  ended.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably 
a  locomotive  has  never  been  manufactured 
that  was  not  intended  to  be  in  some  respect* 
an  improvement  pver  those  preceding  It. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  Impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  locomotive  considered 
purely  as  a  work  of  art.  Who.  moreover,  has 
ever  stood  beside  a  modern  locomotive  with- 
out emotion:  without  admiration  for  its 
beautiful  lines:  Its  mammoth  proportions 
and  magnl3cent  possibilities?  Who  has  ever 
seen  a  locomotive  under  headway,  or  as  it  la 
stopped  from  Its  flight,  who  has  not  felt  that 
It  was  a  living  thing  that  gloried  in  its 
magnificent  performance? 

It  seems  at  such  a  time  to  stand  upon  the 
track  under  admiring  eyes  with  the  great  oon- 
sciovisness  which  a  gladiator  might  possess 
when  his  skill  and  strength  were  admh-ed  and 
commented  upon. 

Nothing  In  the  world  Is  more  inspiring 
than  the  flight  of  a  railroad  train.  Stand 
near  It  and  get  Its  full  inspiration,  more 
than  half  made  up  of  terror,  as  It  rushes 
onward.  Repetition  will  not  dull  the  im- 
pression nor  lessen  the  admiration.  The  cold- 
est man  at  such  a  time  has  difficulty  in 
restraining  his  enthusiasm. 

One  of  the  greatest  Jobs  of  this  war  is 
being  done  by  the  railroads,  especially  when 
you  consider  the  handicaps  vinder  which  the 
railroads  are  latwrlng.  The  acquisition  of 
ens:lne8  is  limited.  The  building  of  cars  is 
practically  stopped.  Faculties  generally  have 
been  slowed  down  by  priorities.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  functioning  with  astounding  ef- 
ficiencies, without  us  the  Nation  would  be 
sunk. 

We  are  moving  vast  quantities  of  freight 
cars  and  troops  and  doing  It  without  undue 
confusion.  Due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
perienced men  are  at  the  helm.  Tlie  loco- 
motive engineer  has  Inevitably  had  many 
years  of  experience,  as  has  the  conductor. 
They  guide  the  destiny  of  the  crew  and  train. 
They  have  an  investment  at  stake  In  the  wel- 
fare of  the  railroad.  They  have  Invested 
their  lives,  which  Is  much  greater  value  than 
any  monetary  fortune  that  they  can  hope  to 
win. 
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With  new  firpmon  and  trainmen  in  thtse 
pi'iplexii'.g  times  come  many  heydaches. 
Scmo  enter  the  servire  with  the  thou^^ht  In 
m:nd  of  making  it  their  llfes  work.  While 
to  others.  Its  Just  merely  a  Jcb  So.  it  de- 
velops upon  thoLO  In  charge  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  loyalty  Into  now  employees  to 
produce  expedience  and  safety  that  is  so 
essential  in  those  critical   times. 

Ihe  machinery  of  the  locomotive  Is  so  va'st 
ajid  Involved  that  Its  working  and  details 
cannot  be  clearly  explained  and  an  attempt 
to  do  so  would  tlrr  you 

Tile  wear  and  tear  of  a  locomotive  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  wnrk  rtquirrd  of  it. 
roadbed,  and  yp;ed  Exposure  and  hard 
li5as;e  soon  necessitate  repairs  which  multiply 
and  If  not  properly  taken  care  of  by  men  of 
talent  and  experience.  Anally  collapses.  The 
force  engaged  about  roundhouses  of  rail- 
roads constitutes  a  vast  and  intelligent  army. 
They  are  the  boys  who  are  using  their 
Ingenuity  to  "keep  'em  rolling." 

The  machinery  department  of  railroads  hiis 
never  tieen  so  highly  esteenu-d  as  at  this 
moment,  and  with  the  growth  of  business  It 
can  be  clearly  seen  that  the  highest  cla.'s  of 
talent  Is  required  to  "keep  em  rolling." 
While  locomotives  may  be  made  to  perforin 
eiTicient  service  for  a  long  time,  by  carefully 
attending  to  petty  repairs  from  day  to  day, 
sooner  or  later  they  wear  oiit  The  rebuild- 
1ns'  requires  faithful  and  skilled  workmen 
and  a  supervisory  force  of  the  highest  degree 
These  things  are  essential 

Any  service  ln.«tltutlon  like  oura  requires 
a  large  number  of  employees,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  an  adequate  supply  of  manpower  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  Important  and  has 
become  acute  in  this  locality.  I  believe  that 
local  draft  boiuds  have  recognized  that  rail 
transportation  Is  essential  to  the  war  effort 
and  that  men  employed  on  railroads  are  doing 
their  part.  Women  may  have  to  be  used  to 
rephtce  men  who  have  entered  military  serv- 
ice, and  those  who  make  it  a  practice  to  be 
ab.sent  without  leave. 

The  dynamic  times  In  which  we  are  living, 
and  the  .■  wlft  currents  of  pre.-^ent-day  life  have 
made  It  Imperative  for  every  worker,  and  p.ir- 
ticularly  the  railroad  worker,  to  take  account 
of  himtelf.  his  job.  his  relationship  to  his 
Government,  and  the  world  at  large. 

The  streamlining  and  world-wide  pace  of 
the  present  time  applies  as  much  to  human 
lab<.)r  as  It  does  to  machinery.  So,  I  suggest 
wherever  possible  that  labor-management 
committees  be  set  up.  Many  benefits  can  be 
achieved  from  such  a  group,  provided  both 
sides  gather  in  the  conference  room.",  with  a 
thought  in  mind  of  improving  transportation 
to  kwp  cm  rolling.  They  cuuld  play  a  prom- 
inent part  In  absenteeism  This  Is  really  a 
serious  problem  There  could  be  established 
an  ab*$ent-wlthcut-leave  system  designed  to 
curb  this  practice  and  at  the  Siime  time  take 
care  of  those  who  dejlre  time  off  for  legiti- 
mate reasjiis 

The  fullest  contribution  of  every  craft,  serv- 
ice, and  citizen  is  the  least  that  can  win  this 
war  quickly  enough  to  compen.sate  for  the 
unparalleled  suffering  and  debtrucilon  It  is 
causing  -an  i  trfj^ctlvely  enough  to  Insure  a 
peace  that  wi:i  repay  the  sacrifices  made 

The  lailrcad  men  exercise  a  vital  function 
In  this  effort  for  victory,  as  they  play  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  Nations  progress  In  peace. 
Tiansportatlon  workers  carry  the  production 
line  to  nil  the  far  point.s  where  the  Imple- 
ments of  war  become  effective  as.  in  normal 
llfo.  they  link  the  producer  with  the  consumer. 
The  high  caliber  of  personnel  and  standard 
of  ykill  for  which  our  <roup  of  workers  Is 
noted.  Inspires  public  confidence,  else  why 
has  America  become  outstanding  in  the  quan- 
tity, speed,  and  safety  of  railroad  travel? 

The  coming  year  Is  going  to  bo  the  haidost. 
toughest  year  our  generation  has  had  to  en- 
dure, but  we  can  make  it.  if  we  will,  one  of 
the    m.oft    glorious   years   In   cur   history. 

Our  tomorrow  denends  on  what  we  do 
tOv.ay.      We  should  face  tbc  future  with  un- 


daunted courage  and  high  faith,  knowing 
that  If  we  remain  true  to  our  duties  as  rail- 
road men    11  will  be  well 

Because  of  our  Intriguing  set-up  we  are 
not  In  a  position  to  be  given  the  Navy  •'£." 
so  we  have  designed  a  button,  one  of  which  I 
display,  that  has  across  the  top  "A  R  S.," 
which  stands  for  American  Railroad  Service- 
in  the  center  we  have  the  slogan  "  K«op  "Era 
Rolling  "  With  this  button  we  have  the  rail- 
road man  sign  a  pledge  which  Is  kept  for  pos- 
terity. The  pledge  is  captioned.  'Keep  Em 
Rolling."  then  — 

"I  am  In  the  service  too — American  railroad 
service  I  am  a  soldier  in  tlie  American  army 
of  railroad  transportation  a  million  and  a 
quarter  strong 

"As  a  member  of  that  army,  my  Job  Is  to 
keep  the  cars  rolling,  that  the  a^^ellal  of  de- 
mocracy rnay  not  lack  raw  material  and  the 
armed  forcer,  cf  democracy  may  not  lack  the 
weapons  of  war 

"The  victory  of  democracy  deper.d-s  upon 
my  unhesitating  performance  of  my  Job — 
until  the  last  gun  Is  fired 

"Therefore,  in  recognition  of  my  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  my  country  and  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

"I  hereby  pledge  my  strength,  my  loyalty, 
and  my  hoiu^r  to  doing  my  Job  to  the  limit  of 
my  ability,  in  the  hope  of  speedy  victory  and 
the  return  of  peace   ' 

We  are  all  aware  that  thi.s  world  convulsion 
has  dislocated  the  lives  and  activitie.s  of  mil- 
lions of  people  What  our  fate  may  be  In 
the  world  of  tomorrow  no  man  can  tell,  but 
the  emergency  Is  such  that  demands  the  be.st 
of  each  Individual  no  matter  what  his  rolUn' 
life  may  be 

I  plead  with  th(jse  In  labor  and  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  every  other  Individual  cr 
group  who  seek  In  this  critical  hour  to  take 
advantage  of  this  situation,  to  lay  aside  these 
childish  things  and  give  their  all-out  effort 
and  whole-hearted  cooperation  In  order  that 
we  may  have  an  uninterrupted  and  contin- 
ued flow  of  the  maximum  production  of  de- 
fense materials  for  this  Nation. 


victory  will  com.e  sooner  If  we  abolish  liquor. 
I  speak  for  m:iny  when  I  prav  that  your  bill 
may  be  considered  stx^n  and  enacted  to  law. 
Yours  truly. 

IlrLEN   G.  H.  ESTELLE. 


Absenteeism  and  Liquor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSOH 

OF   SOUTH    CAKOMNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  communlca- 
tion.s  received  by  me  with  reference  to 
H  R.  2082: 

Plainville.  M:ch  ,  Marc>i  15,  1943. 
Mr.  Bryson 

Dear  Sir:  Concerning  bill  H  R  2082  lam 
very  heartily  In  favor  of  not  Importing,  ex- 
porting, or  allowing  the  transportation  of 
liquor  In  the  United  States  while  this  war  la 
on  I  agree  with  you  that  liquor  affects  our 
war  effort  and  also  our  transportation 
problem. 

If  Japanese  and  German  soldiers  consumed 
as  much  liquor  as  our  boys  we  would  prob- 
ably lick  them  sooner.  But  since  they  dont 
I  think  It  Is  high  time  we  called  a  halt  to  this 
business 

Very  sincerely. 

Irene  Meredith. 

PovGHKEEPSiE.  N.  Y  .  March  16.  1943. 
Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  curb  Hquor  which  is  the  cause 
of  so  many  evils.    I  feel  very  strongly  that 


National  Reform  A-S-sociatton. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa  ,  .Varcli   IT.  1943. 
Hon    Joseph  R    Brvson-. 
House  Oficf  Bmld:ng. 

Wa:hington,    D     C 
Dear  Congressman   Brvson:    I   was  glad   to 
have    the    ploa.'^ure    f)f    meeting    you    when    I 
was  In  Washington  last   week  and  am  today 
mailing  yciu  as  I  prcmi.sed  copy  of  the  March 
l.ssue  of  the  Christian  Statesman,  our  a  so- 
I    clatlon's    organ       Yfiu    viU    be    interested    in 
several  articles  In  It  on  the  liquor  Issue,  par- 
ticularly one  which  Is  on  the  front  page 
[         I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  ycur  wisdom 
and  ciurage  In  Intrcduclr.g  H    R    2082  to  stop 
,    the   manufacture.    di.'-tributK  n.   and   sale   of 
I    alcoholic  beverages  as  a  war  measure      There 
can  be  no  doubt   at   all   that   the   liquor    in- 
dustry Is   seriously   Interfering  with  our  all- 
out  efforts  to  win  the  w:ir      There  Is  a  rising 
tide  of  ref^entment  against   the  Industry  be- 
cause  of    lis    all-out    efforts    to    Increase    the 
fale  and  consumption  of  Intoxicating  liquors 
since  cur  entrance  Into  the  war    and  an  In- 
creasing   dLs-vatisfactlon     with     thf»    Govern- 
ment    becau.se     while     laying     a    restraining 
hand  on  many  other  lines  of  business  e.--sen- 
tlal  to  the  welfare  of  the  pe<,ple,  it  has  done 
nothing  to  restrict  the  sale  and  consun;ption 
of     this    none.'^sential     luxury    business.       in 
1942  the  distillers  and  brewers  spent  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  d(  liars  in   advertising 
to  step  up  the  sale  of  their  products  without 
any     re.'-tralnt     from     the     Government     at 
Washington    In    striking    contrast    with    the 
Government  of  Canada   which   recently   pro- 
hibited   all    advertising    cf    b<ith    liquor    and 
beer  for  the  (lurntlon  of  the  war 

The  resiilt  has  been  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  Increase  In  the  .sale  ant*  consumption 
of  beverage  alcohol  since  we  entered  th"  war 
over  what  it  wa.s  before  For  example,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  In  1942  the  drinkers 
spent  for  hard  liquors,  wine,  and  beer 
•  '47.550  000  ($45  21  per  capita),  as  agaii^st 
♦383.822.765  ($'8  77  per  capita)  In  1041  The 
Increa.^e  In  19  2  over  1941  In  the  sale  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  was  29'4  p.^rcent.  of  beer  S'i 
percent.  While  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Increase  was  prob- 
ably as  great 

The  time  has  come  to  face  thl.s  liquor  l^ue 
squarely.  The  manufacture,  dwtrlbutlon  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverat'es  is  using  maiM  ower 
greatly  needed  in  our  war  effort  Their  diMrl- 
butlon  Is  using  trucks,  railroad  c.irs.  and 
space  In  ships  needed  for  transporting  the 
sinews  of  war  to  our  flghtltng  forces  Their 
consumption  la  slowing  down  production  In 
our  war  plant  Industries  and  In  many  oth.  r 
ways  impeding  our  war  effort  The  rationing 
of  many  of  the  necessltlen  of  life,  with  no  ra- 
tloning  of  alcoholic  beverages,  la  breaking 
down  the  morale  of  many  millions  of  our 
citizens 

The  Fetlernl  Ooveinment  ha.t  the  p(  wer 
and  the  responsibility  to  meet  this  Uquor  icU- 
uation  For  the  Congrrwi  your  proposal  to 
meet  it  by  the  pas-^a-e  of  H  R  2032  appeals 
to  me  as  the  sensible  and  courageous  way 

The  r.slng  tide  of  Chrl>^tian  and  patriotic 
sentiment  of  the  country  will  support  you  In 
your  efforts  to  secure  its  pa^aage. 
Sincerely  youra. 

R   H    Martin,  Presidrnt. 


INTERNATIONAL    REFORM     FEDERATION 

I  want  to  Introduce  you  to  our  corMltu- 
ency  and  the  religious  prtss  of  the  Nation  In 
our  April  Issue  of  Progres.'s.  featuring  vour 
bill  for  prohibuu>n  for  the  duration  for  the 
Nation.  We  are  much  gratified  to  have  you 
introduce  such  a  bill  as  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  evil  population  ought  to  make  th  •=  e 
sacnflce  at  home  which  they  aik  the  men  to 
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make  In  the  ?er\ice.  ft  Is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  .''hould  play  no  favcritcs  in  legisla- 
tion whether  In  war  or  in  peace. 

Suice  our  pccple  are  mere  than  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  necessities  of  life  in  food  and 
clothing,  they  ought  certainly  be  willing  to 
apply  that  sficrifice  to  unesscmial.  If  not 
harmful,  drinking.  We  regard  your  bill  as  a 
patriotic  nna.-ure  which  appeals  to  all  of  our 
people  and  not  a  prchlbition  measure  which 
would  he  cffcnslve  to  seme  who  indulge  their 
privilege  to  drink  and  arc  Jurt  as  putriot'.c  as 
other  citizens  who  prefer  to  otjftalr..  It  Is 
cur  Intention  to  give  to  your  bill  every  pos- 
sible support  because  we  believe  Its  pas.«^r.ee 
wciKd  contribute  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
which  all  Americans,  whether  moist,  wet.  or 
dry.  deare.  Our  federation  wuhos  to  thauk 
you  for  Uie  patriotic  service  you  have  rcn- 
deied. 

Ci  inton  N   Howard. 
Getierol  Fvprnnter.dent  a'ld  fdifor. 

HrcHiAND  CorNTT  Woman's 
Christlan  Tkmpciiancx  Union. 

HiU^b^To,  Ohio. 
Jos.  R    Brtscn. 

Vi'o.'./i.ncJon.  D    C. 
Dear  S:b:    1  am   highly   In   favor   of  H    R. 
2082    bill    to    nduce    ateenteel.'^in.    con.^ervc 
manpower,    and    speed    production    of    ma- 
terials for  the  Winning  of  the  war 

Mrs.  Stella  Sacner. 


I.    B    ClJ^RDY   Co  .   Inc  . 
Crffnmiijc.  S.  C.  March  11.  1943. 
Hon.  Joseph  R    B.ivtON, 

Member  oj  Cctigres.",  Wa.ohiugtorr.  D  C. 
My  Dkax  Concbessman:  You  have  many 
friends  down  here  in  old  South  Carolina  who 
are  keenly  Interested  In  the  fight  you  are 
making  toward  total  national  prohibition. 
Pieise  keep  up  your  good  work,  because  It 
takes  men  like  you  to  arouse  the  pec  pie  to 
a  realisation  of  the  terrible  hold  and  curse 
th.at  liquor,  wines,  and  even  beer  has  upcn 
cur  people  and  nation  today. 

Continue  to  use  your  voice  and  Influence 
whenever  and  wherever  you  can.  and  we  will 
sure  do  what  we  can  and  shall  pray  for  the 
not  too  far  distant  day  when  prohibition  will 
be  Natloi  wide. 

With  every  good  wlAh  for  you,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W    C    MOSCLTT,   S«. 

roiTTMBIA    COTTNTT,   Oa  .    March    tS.    1943. 

Hon    JoKrPH  R   Bhtson. 

M^mbrr  C'^nQms  From  f^onth  Cfirnliva. 

Dtar  Sir:  This  Is  to  commend,  praise,  and 
thank  you  for  yotir  move  to  Impose  national 
prohibition  for  the  duration  of  the  war  by 
act  of  Congress  rather  than  by  constitutional 
amendment  as  proposed  by  H    R    2082. 

It  is  a  ahnme.  a  disgrace,  nn  outrage  for 
the  liqurr  dealers  to  be  legally  permittee"  to 
lorate  ju»t  outside,  and  even  Inside  our  Army 
camps 

There  la  one  man  who  could  prevent  this 
without  any  additional  law — the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  fi-.ct  that 
lie  i8  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Army  and 
Navy 

Yours  truly, 

J  L   Wrnifl. 

P  9 — Enclosed  wu  w'H  find  clippings 
which   I   hnpe   you   will   have   printed    In   the 

CONGRE&SIONAI     RECORD. 

J    L.  W. 

Knon.  Mo  ,  March  8.  1943. 
Representative  Brtson. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  read  In  the  paper  where 
you  are  trying  to  put  a  bill  through  to  forbid 
Intoxicating  drinks  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  May  God  help  you  to  do  that.  We 
do  not  need  whisky  In  any  form  and  It  is  hard 
enough  for  Christian  mothers  to  give  their 
boys  to  Uncle  Sam  to  fight  this  war  and  per- 
haps to  never  see  them  again  but  it's  worse 


to  think  of  the  awful  influence  that  whisky 
might  have  on  them.  After  all  of  a  mothers 
teachings  and  prayers  we  are  not  complaining 
at  any  hardships  caused  by  the  war.  We 
only  ask  God  and  our  lawmakers  to  protect 
our  boys  and  they  tell  me  that  people  go 
to  camps  to  visit  their  boys  and  find  them  so 
drunk  that  they  do  not  recognize  their 
parents.  I  think  we  that  are  strong  enough 
to  overcome  evil  influence  should  protect 
them  that  are  weak.  The  work  that  is  being 
dcr.e  dnwn  tliere  Is  being  watched  close'y 
and  I  think  it  wi'.l  all  be  rememljered  r't 
election  time.  Msy  God  bless  you  in  this 
work. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  L.  Battt. 


New  RociinxK.  N  Y  .  },farch  17.  1943. 
Hon.  J    R.  Bryson. 

Uouat  Office  Building. 

Washmcton.  D  C. 
Dear  Sik:  I  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  bring 
H  R  2032  to  the  floor  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  would  doubt  its  passage  If  only  strict  non- 
drinkers  were  to  favor  it,  but  I  b?lieve  many 
occasional  drinkers  like  myself  favor  prohi- 
bition. 

Ei>sential  foods  are  rationed — why  not 
liquor.'  People  on  the  ea.'-t  coast  cannot  se- 
cure enough  oA  to  keep  themselves  and  young 
children  warm,  because  of  lack  of  transpor- 
tnt'ru.  Yet  trucks  loaded  with  liquor  roll 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads  wasting  gas 
and  rubt)er  Just  to  deliver  g(X)ds  that  will  re- 
suit  In  absenteeism  and  lack  of  war  material 
for  our  fighters  abroad. 

Yours  for  a  sober  America. 

W.   J.   WlLLEY.  Jr. 

Union.  S    C  .  March  6.  1943. 
Hon    Joseph  R.  Brvson. 

House  of  Representative!!. 

M'anh'.ngion.  D  C 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  BmTsoN:  On  l>ehalf  of  my- 
self and  hundreds  of  other  persons  in  this 
county,  I  thank  you  for  introducing  the 
bill  In  Congress  with  regard  to  banning  the 
sale  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  lor  the  dura- 
tion, and  hope  that  you  will  influence  others 
to  support  It  so  that  it  will  be  pafsed  and 
put   into   effect   Immediately. 

I  consider  it  very  unjust  to  make  people 
everjwhere  do  without  coffee,  sugar,  and 
many  of  the  important  foods,  while  drinking 
people  and  drunkards.  Immoral  people,  and 
criminals  have  no  restrictions  put  on  their 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  which  rep- 
resent large  quantities  of  sugar  and  other 
things  people  are  having  to  do  without 

With   personal   regards  and   thanking   ynu 
for   what   3rou   are  doing  for  helping   make 
Ainei leans    more    truly   patriotic   and   sober. 
Your  friend, 

Allan  Nicholson, 


The  Fam  Labor  Problem  in  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATTV'ES 

Friday.  March  19,  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  wired  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultiire  Claude  R.  Wickard  setting 
forth  the  dire  need  for  farm  hands  in 
agricultural  districts  of  our  State. 

The  resolution  and  telegram  are 
quoted  herewith  In  full: 

Rewlved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, That  the  attached  telegram  be  forth- 
with sent  to  the  Honorable  Claude  R.  Wick- 


ard. Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington. 
D.  C  .  and  that  copies  hereby  be  sent  to  the 
Cail/omia  dei^ation  In  Congress. 
Hon   CLAin)E  R.  Wicjcahd. 
Secretary  of  AyricvJture. 
Washington.  D.  C: 

Lack  of  PV<deral  cooperation  In  providing 
agriculttinU  labor  replacement  and  farm  Im- 
plement prtorliles  is  Jeopardising  food  pro- 
duction in  California,  discouraging  crop 
planting  and  creating  a  state  of  general  con- 
fusion among  farming  interests 

The  uncertainty  resulting  from  constant 
changing  in  Federal  labor  personnel  and  Fed- 
eral farm  policies  in  this  State  Is  such  that 
the  farmer  fears  to  venture  forward  without 
some  assurance  of  relief. 

The  Senate  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
sjjectfuUy  requests  infcuniation  as  to  what  Is 
being  done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  agri- 
culture in  California  and  what  the  farmer 
may  expect  In  the  wny  of  labor  arKl  priorities. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  be  forthwith  ad- 
vired  how  and  when  relief  may  be  expected 
and  how  and  what  encouragement  you  can 
give  the  farmer  tliat  wtU  enable  him  to  solve 
his  labor  and  priority  problems  and  encourage 
him  to  proceed  with  food  production  wi  h 
na-^urance  that  his  efforts  will  not  be  futile 
and  that  farm  labor  and  Implements  will  be 
available  when  and  as  needed. 

The  situation  is  acute.  Relief  must  be  cer- 
tain and  Immediate. 

SiNATK    or    THK   StaT«   OF    CAUTOaMIA. 

Frederick  F    Hor.sER. 

Lirutcnarit    Got-cmor. 
President  of  the  Senate. 


It  Jarred  Tbeir  Back  Teeth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  ancKiOAif 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  HOPPMAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  An- 
thony Eden's  visit  to  Washington  last 
week  delivered  a  blow  which  jarred  the 
back  teeth  of  Vice  President  Wallace, 
the  Internationalists,  the  advocates  of 
union  now,  and  Iho-se  who  are  planning, 
when  war  ends,  to  haul  down  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  create  a  super  united  states 
of  the  world,  and  make  Pranklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  president  thereof. 

We  would  all  like  to  have  the  Christ- 
mas thought,  "Peace  on  earth;  good  will 
toward  men."  put  into  effect  not  only 
throughout  the  year  but  for  all  time  and 
to  make  It  universal.  Unfortunately,  we 
live  in  a  wicked  world,  and  some  of  us 
believe  that,  until  the  world  is  converted, 
envy,  greed,  ambition  will  still  have  their 
place,  and  men  will  fight. 

Prior  to  Eden's  visit,  not  only  history 
and  experience  but  facts  indicated  that 
it  was  not  only  futile  but  silly  for  the 
new  dealers,  the  warmongers,  and  the 
Internationalists  to  insLst  that  after  the 
war  was  over  they  would  reallocate  the 
earth's  surface,  divide  it  among  the  na- 
tions, police  the  world,  and  force  our  eco- 
nomic system,  our  Idea  of  social  reform 
and  the  New  Deal  upon  every  people. 

Stalin  told  us,  In  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  Russia  and  her  people  were  his  first 
concern,  and  he  has  shown  that  he  in- 
tends to  retake  and  hold  a  large  poriioa 
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Tvars — against 
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of  the  territory  lost  to  Russia  in  the  first 
World  War. 

Churchill  not  long  ago  stated,  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  did  not  become  Premier 
to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  Just  a  few  days  ago 
England  announced  that  she  would  con- 
trol and  guide  the  destiny  of  her  colo- 
nies.    A  world  Utopia  is  out. 

States  is  fighting  two 
the  Germans  and  the 
is  fighting,  principally. 
Russia  is  fighting  no  one 
but  the  Germans,  and  while  insisting  that 
we  form  a  .second  front,  and  this  while 
we.  with  Britain's  help,  fight  the  deadly 
submarines,  and  at  a  tremendous  loss 
keep  open  the  lanes  across  the  Atlantic 
and  supply  her  with  food  and  muni  lions. 
denies  to  us  bases  from  which  we  could 
attack  Japan  on  a  second  front. 

So  it  is  evident  from  recent  events, 
from  the  statements  of  Stalin,  from  the 
mouth  of  Churchill,  that  after  the  war  is 
over,  Russia  and  Britain  will  see  to  it 
that  they  gain,  not  lose,  by  any  peace  that 
may  be  made.  They— not  we— will  make 
the  peace,  determine  its  terms.  That  is 
the  substance  of  wha.  Anthony  Eden,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  told  official  Wa.sli- 
ington. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  those  who 
would  haul  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
who  would  surrender  our  independence, 
who  would  drag  us  into  a  super  united 
states  of  the  world,  at  last  realize  the  fu- 
tility, the  un-Americanism  of  their  plan- 
ning and  join  the  rest  of  us  in  a  united, 
supreme  elTort.  the  single  purpo.se  of 
which  is  to  defeat  our  enemies,  win  the 
war,  preserve  our  national  existence  and 
have  here,  when  the  boys  come  home,  a 
constitutional  government,  under  which 
there  will  be  opportunity,  equality,  and 
justice  for  all. 


William  Jennings  Bryan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  FENN^bYLVANIA 

IN  IIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
19.  1360.  83  years  ago  today,  in  Salem. 
III.,  a  son  was  born  to  Silas  and  Mariah 
Bryan.  They  named  him  William  Jen- 
nings. Thirty  years  later  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  was  nominated  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  Party  for  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Nebraska.  He  per- 
sonally wTote  for  the  platform  of  the 
convention  which  nominated  him  a 
plank  demanding  the  coinage  of  silver 
on  equal  terms  with  gold.  His  opponent, 
the  Republican  incumbent,  had  voteci 
with  the  Democrats  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  free  coinage  of  silver  and  since  the 
candidates  agreed  upon  the  silver  ques- 
tion, the  campaign  turned  upon  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  elected  to  a  .seat  in  this 
Huuse  in  18S0  and  retkcted  in  1892.    He 


did  not  leave  his  district  In  either  cam- 
paign and  took  no  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  silver  issue  until  it  came 
before  the  House  in  the  closing  days  of 
the   second   session   of   the   Fifty-second 
Congress.    In  February  1893  he  made  his 
first  speech  against  the  unconditional  re- 
peal of  the  silver-purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sherman  Act.     From  tliat  time  he  was 
recognized  as  a  leading  advocate  of  bi- 
metallism, and  when,  in  189G,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  platform  of  the 
Democratic  national  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, he  took  the  leadership  of  the  strug- 
gle to  commit  hiS  party  to  a  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  after  triumph- 
ing in  that  fight  following  his  masterful 
Crown  of  Thorns  speech,  he  was  selected 
as  the  standard  bearer  of  liis  party.     At 
the  age  of   36  William  Jennings  Bryan 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party 
for  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States.    The 
confidence  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
party  in  the  pf^rsonal  integrity  and  devo- 
tion to  the  common  welfare  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  became  so  strong  that 
in  1900,  and  again  in  1908.  he  was  chosen 
as  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  the  Presi- 
dency.   Without  patronage  to  proffer  and 
without  pronu.se  of  place  or  position    he 
was  from  18D6  to  1912  the  dominant  force 
in  the  Democratic  Party. 

After  his  resignation  from  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Wil.son.  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Bryan  in  the  party  organization  was  not 
so  marked  and  gradually  his  activities 
became  le.ss  distinctly  partisan  and  ded- 
icated   to   broader   ix)litical   and   moral 
considerations.     In   the   campaigns   for 
woman  suffrage  and  for  prohibition,  he 
took   an   active   part.     After   the   World 
War,  while  partinpating  freely  in  party 
affairs  and  at  all  times  expressing  well- 
defined    convictions    on    political    issues, 
Mr.  Bryan  did  not  loom  large  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  until  his  participation  in  the  trial 
involving     the     statute     of     Tenne.'^see 
against  teaching  the  theory  of  evolution 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  State.    Mr. 
Bryan's  entrance  into  this  noted  lawsuit 
was  not  so  much  the  result  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  teaching  of  theories  concern- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  physical  body  of 
man  as  it  was  due  to  his  challenge  of  the 
rank    materialism    which    seized    upon 
those  expressions  of  .scientific  thought  as 
a  basis  for  the  assertion  that  science  had 
discarded  God    and   that   there   was   no 
longer  any  ground  for  the  hypothesis  of 
God.    Bryan  sensed  in  the  background  of 
the  trial  of  that  case  the  inevitable  con- 
fact  between  the  materialistic  version  of 
the    survival    of    the    fittest    with    its 
Nietrsche-inspired    interpretation    that 
might  makes  right  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  Galilean   that    we  are   all   brethren 
and  that  the  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak. 

Soon  after  his  second  Presidential 
campaign,  Mr.  Bryan  with  members  of 
his  family  made  a  tour  of  the  world. 
From  Japan  he  wrote  comparing  the  re- 
ligions of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient. 
Said  Bryan: 

Japan  nerds  the  Christian  rellclon  a  na- 
tion mubt  have  some  religion  and  she  has 
outgrown  Buddhism.  The  ideals  pre.«;ented 
by  these  two  systems  are  diametrically  op- 
posed.    Out  ofltrs  raitli   as   tli«  InspUaUon 


to  noble  deed.s.  the  other  •  plnn  for  the 
perfecting  of  self  with  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  God. 

On  that  same  trip,  standing  in  Pal- 
estine on  the  mountain  known  as  Horns 
of  Hattin  and  overlooking  the  environ- 
M'^nt  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Bryan 
said  of  that  utterance. 

No  other  philosophy  has  ever  touched  so 
high  a  poll  t  or  presented  .so  noble  a  concept 
of  human  life.  In  it  mercy  Is  enjouied.  for- 
giveness cummanded.  and  love  made  the  law 
of  action.  Christ  here  ufTer'-d  a  balm  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

Realizing  the  menace  of  a  ^od]e.s.«5 
science  and  the  hopelessness  of  mankind 
in  a  godless  world.  Bryan  enlisted  early 
in  the  battle  for  the  triumph  of  ri^-ht 
over  might.  He  lives  today  in  the  hopes 
and  longmts  of  millions  of  .souls  for  a  life 
ruled  by  the  law  of  love  rather  than  the 
law  of  the  jungle.  We  who  fondly  be- 
lieve that  his  faith  will  be  realized,  pay 
tribute  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth 
to  William  Jenninj^s  Bryan  as  among 
"the  dead  but  sceptered  Sovereigns,  who 
will  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns." 


Spirit  of  St.  Patrick  Livei  in  Present 
Heroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAss.*rjiesrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  a  speech  which  I  made  to  the 
Commodore  John  Barry  Division  and 
Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
on  March  17.  1943.  St.  Patrick's  Day.  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C: 

Mr.  Toast mai-ter,  revtTtnd  fathers,  national 
officers,   ef!icers   and    members   of    the   Com- 
modore  John   Barry   Divi.sion.   Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians,  members  of  the  ladles'  auxil- 
iary. v;bi'ij)K  Hibernian.^,  and  friends,  it  is  a 
great   honor    to   speak    to   you    tonight;    It    Is 
also  a  great  pleasure      It  is  a  pleasure  at  any 
time  to  share  the  good  fellowship  and  hearty 
good   cheer   of   fellow    Hibernians,    but    when 
the  spirit  cf  bt    Patrick  l.-s  in  our  midst,  then 
all  that  Is  Irl*h  withm  us  stirs  mightily  and 
our  enjoyment    is   at    lU   highest.      Even   as 
St.  Patrick  found   Ireland   a   fine   land   when 
the  vl.-iion  call-^d  him  to  her  shores,  but  left 
It  the  finest  land  when  God  called  him,  so  la 
It    true    that    any    meeting   of    men    of    Irish 
blood  Is  bless, 'd  with  conviviality,  but  when 
we   meet   in  our  beloved  saints  honor,   then 
his  presence  makes  our  meeting  supreme.     It 
Is  not  mentioned  by  any  authority  or  tradi- 
tion that  I  know,  but  St    Patrick  must  have 
al.so  obtained  from  Ood  In  his  great  pttltlon 
the  guarantee  that  any  meetin>,'  of  Irishmen 
would  be  marked  by  a  good  humor  and  fine 
fellowship  unknown  to  all  other  men.      You 
are  my  wltntss  to  that 

I  said  that  it  is  an  honor  to  speak  to  you. 
and  that  needs  no  explanation  Whether  it 
Is  the  Blarney  stone,  or  the  open  country 
which  gives  a  man  room  to  raise  a  strong 
voice,  or  even  the  long,  long  protests  against 
persecution  which  have  strengthened  It,  at 
any  rate  the  Irish  tongue  is  strong,  sweet, 
and  persuaMve.      Tliere   Is   no   need  lor   m« 
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to  mention  Uie  orators  of  the  past  whose 
names  are  proverbial.  Emmett,  Curran.  Grat- 
tan.  OCcnnell,  Parnell.  and  the  many  more 
whose  eloquence  and  fervent  language  not 
only  thrilled  those  who  heard  them,  but 
have  continued,  hke  the  great  Greek  orators, 
to  thnlJ  men  to  this  very  day.  Nor  ne«d  I 
mention  the  orators  of  America  whose  fiery 
elcquence  Qowed  from  their  Irish  blood  Prom 
the  'even  Irishmen  who  signed  the  E>eclara- 
tlon  of  Indejxndence  down  to  the  very  pres- 
ent, the  ha; is  of  Congress  have  been  mellowed 
by  the  sliicere  nnd  fervent  voices  of  the  de- 
scendants of  O  Conneil.  Grattan.  and  the 
otheis 

But  I  am  even  more  conscious  of  the 
hono.  of  being  Invittd  to  spc-ak  to  yuu.  when 
I  remember  that  in  every  Irish  heart  there 
glows  the  fire  of  eloquence  It  may  only  find 
expression  in  so  many  of  us  when  we  are  In 
cur  shtrt  sleeves  anrl  slippers  and  our  only 
audience  is  a  [-air  of  net  too-atteative  ears, 
but  it  burns  there  Just  the  same  It  is  In- 
deed very  much  like  bringing  eta  Is  to  New- 
c.v'ile  to  invite  someone  from  outside  your 
grcup  to  sper.k  to  you  -although  it  may  be  a 
very  w.^e  th;ng.  too  Even  Newcastle  must  be 
short  of  coal  these  days 

At  any  rate,  speaking  here  to  you  reminds 
me  of  the  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine  who 
went  out  la'e  one  aXteriioon  for  a  round  of 
golf  He  could  find  no  boy  to  carry  his  bag 
but  a  little  spalpeen  who  said  that  he  had 
never  cnddled  t>efc>re  The  lad  was  all  right, 
until  an  iron  shot  from  the  fairway  on  the 
first  hole  landed  on  the  grern  nnd  rolled  Into 
the  cup  The  youngster  hurricM  over,  pulled 
out  the  flag,  looked  Into  the  cup,  and  then 
with  eyes  wide  open.  sn:d,  "Mister,  you  sure 
are  In  a  ti'uah  spot  now   " 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  St. 
Patrick  to  Ireland  and  Irishmen  was  himsrlf 
For  It  is  amazingly  true,  r.«  Oliver  St  John 
Gogarty  has  pointed  out.  that  "every  person 
In  our  island  shares  something  of  the  per- 
sonality of  that  steadfa.'t  and  enduring 
man  "  He  fixed  his  personalitv  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  so  that  every  Irishman  nnd 
every  descendant  of  an  Irishman,  shares  that 
personality  to  some  extent  St  Patrick  re- 
mains always  present  in  Ireland  today;  his 
pre-ence  is  a  Ixinrt,  a  comm'^n  herltrpe,  an 
obligation  of  good  will  Whatever  the  hi.^'ory 
Of  the  fifth  century  may  have  bi'cn,  St  Pat- 
rick s  prerence  today  Is  beyond  dispute  He 
has  become  Ireland;  he  lives  in  the  people 
that  he  has  made.  I  should  say  here.  If  It 
need  be  said,  that  whenever  I  use  the  word 
•"Irishman"  I  refer  not  only  to  the  dweller 
on  th'it  Emerald  Isle  today,  but  to  her  s'>r.s 
and  daughters  all  over  the  world  who  still 
.sh'>w  the  mark  f  f  St   Patrick  upon  them. 

And  that  Is  what  I  shall  try  to  show  to- 
night; how  the  character  of  St  Patrick  H 
•till  working  its  Influence  on  the  men  of  to- 
day; the  great  pattern  of  St.  Patricks  pow- 
erful personality  la  being  constantly  revived 
by  his  miracuJoiu  presence  through  1.500 
years  to  the  present  day. 

First  of  all  he  was  a  man  of  highest  cour- 
age in  an  age  when  physical  cou'-nge  was 
necessary  for  existence  Before  I  show  how 
similar  that  Is  to  the  present  day  I  would 
like  to  ask  y(>ur  perml.sslcn  to  recollect  sev- 
eral UlUbtratioiis  of  this  extraordinary  cour- 
age You  recall  that  St  Patrick  came  to 
Ireland  with  his  small  group  after  Palladius. 
who  had  preceded  him  by  a  year  in  an  at- 
tempt to  brln^  Chrlstlunny  to  Ireland,  had 
been  driven  rut  by  the  hostility  of  the  people. 
But  witnss  the  ccurape  of  our  lieloved  saint; 
he  had  noi  been  in  Ireland  a  year,  before 
he  determined  to  seek  an  audience  with  the 
High  King  himself,  the  ruler  of  all  Ireland. 
For  8t  Patrick  was  determined  to  embrace 
the  whole  Island,  and  he  must  face  the  High 
King  at  Tara  if  he  was  to  achieve  his  pur- 
pose. Now  to  King  Leary.  Patrick  s  coming 
could  be  nothlr^  but  an  attempt  to  disrupt 
his  kingdom  by  preaching  the  freedom  cf 
slaves  and  the  rule  of  a  Divine  King,  supreme 


over  aU.  who  dwelt  in  heaven.  And  at  the 
Kings  side  at  Tara  were  the  Druids,  the 
priests  of  paganism,  who  hated  and  dreaded 
the  coming  of  Patrick. 

But  the  great  moment  and  the  dramatic 
moment  that  I  would  hke  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention is  on  Holy  Saturday.  In  those  days 
the  Easter  light  was  lit  in  the  evemng  on 
Holy  Satiirday.  St.  Patrick,  on  this  day. 
came  as  far  aa  the  Hill  of  Slane.  Nine  miles 
away  the  High  King  was  preparing  for  the 
great  festival  of  the  year  when  all  the  kings 
of  Ireland  came  to  do  him  homage.  All  was 
darkness  as  night  came  on.  for  by  solemn  or- 
dinance It  was  forbidden  to  kindle  light  be- 
fore the  sacred  lamps  of  paganism  were  lit 
in  Tara  8  royal  house.  But  St.  Patrick  was 
not  deterred  from  his  sacred  observance:  he 
blessed  the  new  flame  born  of  flint  and  lit 
the  paschal  fire.  He  knew  well  of  the  law 
of  the  pagan  land  and  the  possible  conse- 
quences, but  his  duty  was  above  the  pagan 
law  This  simple  act  of  the  greatest  cour- 
age was  at  once  a  symbol  tliat  a  new  p)ower 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  the  symbol  of  the 
Light  of  Lights  that  he  brought  to  Ireland 

What  followed  I  will  describe  briefly  since 
it  was  so  dramatic.  Nine  chariots  bearing 
the  royal  followers,  including  King  Leary, 
drove  out  of  Tara  toward  that  light,  for  the 
magicians  had  said  in  prophetic  warning  to 
the  King.  "Unless  that  Are  which  you  see 
there  in  the  northeast  and  which  was  kindled 
before  the  royal  fire  was  lighted  here,  be 
quenched  tonight,  It  will  never  be  quenched 
in  Ireland."  Before  the  hill  was  reached  the 
King  halted,  the  company  took  their  places, 
and  the  saint  was  brought  before  the  King. 
Once  again  there  was  a  prophetic  warning 
from  the  Druids:  '"No  one  must  rise  when 
he  com?s  in.  for  wlioever  rises  now  will  wor- 
ship him  forever." 

At  the  King's  command,  the  saint  came 
out  of  the  place  which  was  lit  up.  FwObed  in 
but  one  color,  in  ghastly  white,  crowned  with 
the  gold  of  his  mitre,  the  golden  circle  of  the 
blship  on  which  the  light  shone,  he  came 
far  in  advance  of  his  followers.  In  majesty  and 
power.  All  was  silent  And  then  the  spell 
was  broken  and  another  victory  achieved 
wl.en  the  young  poet  of  the  King,  Eic,  his 
m.rd  fl)cdtd  with  prophetic  light,  stcnd  up 
to  do  homage  to  him  and  followed  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe further  the  scenes  that  followed  as 
tv  o  strong  men  faced  one  another.  But  this 
has  bt-en  enough  to  prove  the  great  courage  of 
St.  Patrick  who  stood  up  in  a  strange  land 
and  did  his  own  bidding  which  was  the  bid- 
ding of  his  God. 

But  there  Is  another  amazing  manlfestn- 
tlon  of  St.  Patrick's  physical  coura?^e  which 
shires  In  our  memories  and  works  its  Influ- 
ence upon  ua.  In  the  rigorous  and  bitter 
days  of  March  he  cllml)ed  to  the  high  and 
rocky  summit  of  that  great  hill  which  is  now 
called  Croagh  Patrick  or  the  Reek.  Pilgrim- 
ages are  made  today  In  July  by  sturdy  men 
to  climb  the  Reek,  and  the  climb  Is  bitterly 
hard,  with  black  clouds  swirling  around  and 
torrential  rain  thundering  down  Its  sides. 
But  the  great  saint,  then  In  his  early  fifties, 
climbed  to  Its  stormy  height  and  made  his 
Lenten  retreat  in  solitude,  staying  40  days 
and  nights  on  the  windswept,  rain-lashed, 
bare,  cruel  summit.  With  the  mightiness  of 
the  fervor  of  Moses,  he  demonstrated  liis 
physical  courage  and  set  a  pattern  for  all 
Irishmen  who  follcved  him  When  we  ob- 
serve the  courage  and  ph^lcal  endurance  of 
Irish  heroes  today,  we  should  not  wonder  but 
should  know  that  the  spirit  of  St.  Patrick 
dwells  In  them.  For  St.  Patrick  communl- 
cated  his  spirit  to  Ireland,  and  It  is  truly  said, 
that  "A  spirit  communicated  is  a  perpetual 
possession." 

And  every  day  now  we  see  sons  of  St  Pat- 
rick demonstrating  the  moral  and  physical 
courage  which  Is  their  heritage  from  him. 
We  remember  with  pride  the  first  hero  of  this 
war.  Colin  Kelly,  who  with  St.  Patrick's  pat- 


tern marked  on  htm.  plunged  his  plane  dowa 
and  down  almost  to  the  very  deck  of  an 
enemy  warship  and  destroyed  It.  This  was 
not  hasty  heroism,  but  the  heroism  of  delib> 
erate  purpose  and  the  physical  oourace  to 
persist  until  the  deed  was  done.  There  oomaa 
to  memory  the  lad  at  Midway.  Lieutenant 
Cannon,  of  Irish  ancestry,  whose  cltatton 
reads,  ""rhis  officer  was  directing  fire  from  a 
command  poet  when  it  was  hit  by  a  Japa- 
nese shell.  He  received  wounds  that  frac- 
tured both  legs  and  pelvis.  He  refused  to  be 
evacuated  before  his  men  who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  same  shell,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence he  died  from  loss  of  blood  "  Does  not 
this  rmg  in  the  same  stirring  tones  as  St. 
Patrick  s  sustained  courage  before  the  High 
King?  And  those  five  SuUivan  boys  who 
went  down  together  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Juneau 
show  us  how  universal  is  that  stamp  of  cour- 
age which  our  saint  marks  on  us.  I  know  it 
would  not  weary  you  to  hear  of  other  boys, 
bred  in  the  same  mold,  showing  the  same 
courage,  who  have  risen  In  this  time  of  our 
struggle,  but  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  list 
more.  We  have  always  known  that  courage 
marked  the  Irish  heart,  and  in  time  of  war 
men  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves. 

And  St.  Patrick  had  not  only  courage,  but 
he  had  Initiative  and  daring;  he  had  a  sure 
boldness  and  this  too  he  has  perpetuated  In 
his  people.  There  is  one  Illustration  of  this 
that  to  my  mind  stands  above  them  all  and 
gladdens  our  Irish  beans.  It  was  at  Croagh 
Patrick,  at  the  Reek,  where  he  had  been  fast- 
ing for  40  days  As  he  was  tormented,  an 
angel  came  to  console  the  weary  sa:nt  and 
to  announce  God's  granting  of  his  prayers. 
We  know  that  Patrick  was  promised  that  his 
people  should  hold  tlie  faith,  even  to  the  end 
of  time;  that  a  great  sea  would  overwhelm 
Ireland  7  years  before  the  Judgment  day; 
that  the  Saxons  never  should  hold  Ireland  by 
consent  or  force  while  he  was  In  heaven:  and 
that  everyone  of  us  doing  penance  even  in 
his  last  hour  will  not  be  doomed  to  hell  on 
that  day.  And  with  this  the  ani^l  stopped. 
And  here  was  tlie  moment  of  his  boldness. 
his  Initiative.'  He  made  another  petition: 
"That  on  the  day  of  doom.  I  myself  shall  be 
Judge  over  the  men  of  Erin." 

The  angel,  probably  somewhat  shaken,  re- 
pllid.  ""This  surely  cannot  be  had  from  God  ** 
Patrick  refused  to  leave  the  mountain  un- 
less it  was  granted,  and  he  went  to  say  mass 
while  the  angel  returned  to  heaven  with  the 
strange  demand.  Btfore  the  mass  was  over 
the  angel  returned.  "All  heaven's  powers 
have  Interceded  for  thee  and  the  petition  U 
granted.  You  are  the  mcst  excellent  man 
that  has  appeared  since  the  apostles,  except 
for  your  stubbornness  " 

This  is  the  bold  legend  of  St.  Patrick's 
wrestling  with  the  angel,  presuming  upan 
authority  with  the  assurance  of  sincerity  and 
right. 

Is  not  this  the  pattern,  the  example  for 
the  young  Irish  aviator  named  Cullen  who 
so  recently  flew  his  scout  plane  beyond  hla 
authorized  limit  and  who  contrary  to  In- 
sUuctlons  dipped  his  plane  down  belcw  the 
low-hanging  clouds  to  discover  the  mighty 
Japane.'^  armada  In  the  battle  of  Bismarck 
Sea.  The  daring  Initiative  of  this  young 
Irish  lad,  modeled  after  St.  Patrick,  discovered 
the  enemy  fleet  and  enabled  our  forces  to  win 
that  smashing  aerial  victory  over  the  naval 
might  of  Japan.  We  remember  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  words  that  *T)lvlne  Providence 
guided  us  this  day."  The  saintly  daring  of 
St.  Patrick.  living  once  again  In  an  Irish 
breast,  was  no  small  part  of  that  Divine 
Providence. 

Vou  remember,  too,  the  daring  of  Admiral 
Callahan,  who  won  for  us  another  great  naval 
victory  In  the  Pacific,  althcugh  It  cost  him 
his  noble  life.  Mike  Moran  tells  the  story 
of  how  the  Americans,  greatly  outnumbered, 
plunged  their  ships  between  the  long  lines  of 
enemy  vessels  and.  firing  from  both  s  des. 
took  advantage  of  their  own  accuracy  and  the 
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rnetnie.s'  Inaccurar;-  to  win  a  stalwnit  victory. 
Dees  not  this  darinR  bold  stroke  prove  once 
again  that  St.  Patricks  spirit  still  protnpta 
Uie  Irish  personality  to  Imitation  of  him? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  l.s  one  other 
Bignincant    pnrallel    between    the    life   of    St. 
Patrick  and  that  of  the  young  men  of  Irish 
blood   who  are  flighting  our  country's  cau.se 
tcday      St     Patrick    ;-e;itencfd    himself    to    a 
loni?  and   bitter  e.xile.     He   traveled   without 
cea.--e  throughout  the  countrj'.  faced  Its  mani- 
fold  dangers,   and   founded   an   organization 
which    is   as  enduring   as   himself.     He   met 
tavage.s  and   made   them   Christians  who   to 
this  day  ewe  to  him  largely  that  which  makes 
fhcm  kindly  Iriih      He  got  nothins;  for  him- 
self for  his  service  and   s^elf-.sncrlflce,   except 
the    satisfaction    cf    the    deed    and    purpo.se 
accomplished 

And  our  young  men  who  are  in  Tunt-sia  and 
Guadalcanal,  in  the  Aleutians  and  Casa- 
blanca. In  Iceland  and  India,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ar3  traveling  on  the  same  mission 
and  they  are  traveling  In  the  same  voluntary 
exile  from  home,  in  the  same  self-sacrlflce 
They  are  fighting  the  barbarism  which  denies 
man  liberty  and  freedom. 

For  Germany  has  apparently  forgotten  and 
Japan  has  never  known  what  the  Irish  have 
known  since  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  what 
our  fathers  had  to  know  for  many  centuries 
of  tribulation:  Tliat  man  Is  free,  that  ail  men 
stand  equal  before  Gcd. 

St.  Patrick  brought  to  the  Flaves  of  Ire- 
land a  soul,  and  to  their  kings  he  brought  a 
con'Clence.  The  slaves  of  Germany  and  Japan 
do  not  know  that  man  has  a  soul  and  that 
therefore  he  Is  free.  The  kings,  or  rulers,  of 
Germany  and  Japan  have  no  guiding  con- 
science and  therefore  do  not  know  of  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  cf   the  Individual. 

It  Is  our  miss  on  to  Imitate  St.  Patrick,  to 
travel  through  the  alien  world  teaching  It 
the  meaning  uf  liberty,  and  in  that  our  young 
Irishmen  once  again  follow  St  r\itruk  And 
they  know  above  their  Jrieiuls  a::d  fellow 
tclditr.,  ilie  meaning  of  and  the  value  of  lib- 
erty, for  they  know  what  it  means  to  he  de- 
prived of  It,  And  they  knew,  too,  that  man 
lias  a  mind  by  which  he  knows  truth  and 
a  Will  by  which  he  does  good  and  this  is  what 
makes  him  free.  That  was  the  lesson  of  the 
liberatr.r  of  Ireland. 

And  it  Is  a  lesson  that  will  last  forever,  for 
the  very  words  cf  St  Patrick  in  that  great  and 
CiovinK  story  cf  his  life,  his  confession,  tells 
us  that  the  Divine  answer  assured  him  that 
"He  that  tcuchea  you  Is  as  he  that  touches 
the  apple  of  my  eye." 

If  you  men  and  women  who  are  not  always 
free,  a.--  you  must  realize  now.  have*  listened 
8o  kindly  till  now,  you  will  siirely  permit  me 
ft  few  words  more.  I  have  shown  how  St  Pat- 
tick  s  personality  and  character  have  lived 
in  Irishmen  since  h.s  day  There  Is  one  place 
where  it  has  failed,  thoui^h  I  .still  have  hopes. 
Hclinsheds  Chronicle,  that  old  history  from 
which  Shakespeare  took  so  many  of  his  stories, 
has  tins  story: 

'  After  It  h;ppenfd  on  a  time  that  a  man  of 
that  country  ttole  a  sheep  which  belonged  to 
bi.o  nel'  hbor,  whereupon  St  Patrick  admon- 
ished the  people  that  whomsoever  had  taken 
It  should  deliver  It  pgato  in  7  days.  Wh?n  all 
the  people  wet.°  assembled  withm  the  church 
ard  the  man  who  had  stcjlen  it  made  no  move 
tJ  deliver  this  sheep,  then  St  Patrick  com- 
manded, by  the  virtue  of  Gud.  that  the  sheep 
■hould  bleat  in  the  belly  of  him  who  had 
eaten  it,  and  .«;o  it  happened  that  In  the  pres- 
ence of  ail  the  people  the  sheep  cried  out  and 
bleated  m  the  belly  of  him  that  had  stolen  it 
And  the  man  that  was  guilty  repented  him  of 
hi.s  tre.'pass,  and  the  others  frrm  then  on 
kept  them  from  stealing  sheep  from  any 
Other  man." 

Now,  much  r.s  I  admire  my  f^irmer  colleague 
In  Congress,  fcenntor  Prenti.-s  Br.  wn.  I  ven- 
ture to  s.iy  that  if  theie  were  an  Iri.^h  saint, 
or  to  maintain  my  theory,  any  Irishman,  as 
Administrator  of  the  Office  oX  Price  Admlu- 


Ictraticn  t<xlay.  we  would  have  no  bother  from 
a  black  market. 

In  closing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  1  ex- 
press once  again  my  appreciation  to  you  fur 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  to- 
nii;ht.     In  these  days  when  we  are  all  worklnr; 
diligently  and  wiih^Hit  ceasing  in  order  that 
the  peace  may  be  scon  and  secure,  it  Is  fitting 
and  nece-sary  that  we  gather  together  occa- 
sionally to  strengthen  our  spirits,  revive  our 
courage,   and   face   the   difficult   future   with 
greater   hope       For    it    l.s   apt    to    be    a   lonely 
w.irld   today  und  we   need   an   occasional   re- 
minder that   we  lire  all  working  together  for 
thf   samp  cause.     And  in  no  place  could  our 
spirit.^    be   strengthened,   our   courage    be    re- 
vived   more   surcl/    than    in    such    a    friendly 
gathering  as  this,  where  the  reminder  of  the 
troubles  of  the  past  is  m.et  by  the  lusuiancc 
that  the  ereat  samt  who  has  always  been  with 
us  will  always  remain  with  us      That  Is  the 
assurance   that  enables  every   Irish    heart   to 
carry  on  with  courage  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
tribulation,  that  is  the  as.siiranre  that  makes 
the  "Fighting  Irish"  the  bulwark  and  strength 
Cf   Americas   cournge    today.     And   may    the 
spirit  of  St    Patrick  always  guide  us. 


Work  of  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  one  of  the 
serie.s  oi  station  broadcast's  by  radio  .sta- 
tion WHN  in  New  Yoik  City  to  familiar.ze 
the  people  of  the  country  with  the  work 
done  by  committees  of  the  Hcu.se  and 
Senate.  I  was  called  upon  to  tell  .some- 
thing of  the  history  of  thf  Commillee  on 
Insular  AfTairs.  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
end  the  work  now  pending  bt»fore  the 
committee. 

Many  requests  have  been  made  to  the 
radio  station  for  copies  of  my  taik  by 
school  children,  college  students,  and 
ethers  Interest*  d  in  governmental  affairs, 
indicating  an  intense  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  know  ju.st  what  we  are 
doing  here  and  what  is  being  con.sidcred 
bthmd  the  greater  stage  of  the  work  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  other  committee 
chairmen  in  the  House  and  Senate  will 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities  of- 
fered to  carry  to  those  people  the  Infor- 
mation about  their  own  committees  and 
their  work. 

I  wi.'h  to  insert  in^o  the  Rfcord  at  this 
point  the  talk  I  made  on  WHNs  regular 
Friday  night  program,  "Congressional 
Record  on  the  Air."    My  talk  follows: 

In  the  early  days  of  the  United  States 
Congre.ss  was  able  to  funct:on  almost  as  a 
committee  cf  a  v,-hc!e  i:i  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  but  with  the  increasing  of  popu- 
lation, bringing  w;th  it  ma-iy  new  and  per- 
plexing problems,  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
the  work  of  the  Congress  among  a  greater 
number  of  commit  ;ees.  new  oius  tjemg  added 
from  time  to  time  to  cope  with  the  new 
problems 

After  the  War  with  Spain  in  1898  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Cuba  came  within 
the  sphere  of  Unlt?d  States  control      it  was 


necessary  that  some  committee  be  estab- 
lished In  the  House  i>t  Representatives  to 
weigh  and  consider  the  problems  arising 
from  the  Internal  affairs  of  tlum-  Lsland  pos- 
sessions and  the  Committee  on  In.-=ular 
AfTiirs  was  established  in  1839. 

The  ru!e  establishing  the  committee  stated 
that  all  matters,  exc-pt  tho.-=e  affecting  the 
revenue  and  appropriations,  pertaining  to 
the  Islands  which  came  to  the  United  Slates 
through  the  Treaty  of  1899  with  Spain  shall 
be  referred  to  the  committee 

As  now  coastltuted  the  coirmlttee  has 
Jurisdiction  over  matters  relating  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Philippine  I-Iands.  Snmo.i.  Guam 
and  the  Vlrpln  Islands.  It  is  expected  th.at 
If  the  United  States  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  supervision  of  government  in  any 
of  the  Insular  possesslon.s  uf  Japan  after  this 
war.  Jurisdiction  over  th'-.-n  w.il  be  conferred 
upon  the  committee. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  It  should  b"  pointed 
out  here  that  JurUdiction  over  legislative 
matters  affecting  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Ter-l- 
torles  of  the  House. 

The  Senate's  Committee  on  Territories  a  id 
Insular  Affairs  has  complete  Jurisdiction  o\er 
legislative  matters  which  are  considered  by 
both  the  Hcuse  Committee  on  Insular  M- 
fairs  and  Committee  en  Territories. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  at  this  time  is  divided 
poUtlcally  with  12  Democrats,  lo  Republicans 
1  Progresaue,  the  Resident  Comnus.Moner  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii 
The  narrowing  down  of  the  margin  of  mem- 
bership between  the  Democrats  and  Repuh- 
llcans  followed  the  increased  Republic  .n 
,  membership  i„  the  House  in  the  present 
;    Congress.  *^ 

I  All  members  vt  the  C  mnnttee  are  entitle 
I  to  vote  on  bills  and  other  matters  before  th- 
committee  except  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Delegate  from  Ha- 
waii. While  they  have  no  vMe  the"  may 
propose  legislation  and  may  enter  Into  the 
dl.scus^ions   before   the  committee. 

One  of  the  grenest  works  done  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  committee  was  the  action  takrn 
w.iich   resul-ed   in  enactment  nf   the  Phi'n 
^Lll  ^':ij^l^'^"^ence  Act,  approved  March' 14 
i»J4.     That    act    guarantees    complete    noll- 

l'"'"'',!,"*^'"'''*'*"''^   *"  ^'^o-'*   Islands   by  Julv 
4.    10,0.    up,.n    proving    in    a    10-yeur    f>eri.>d 

.  «t  r"^^,?'"'"  °'  '"*  government  in  19J5 
that  the  Filipinos  are  capable  of  self-go.- 
ernment.  Dtiring  that  lO-year  period  ^cur 
country  w.-is  to  U-  repr.-.sonted  by  a  H.sh  C.  n  - 
missioner  appointed  by  the  President  ai  d 
conflrmed  by  the  Senate. 

In  1935  I  had  the  plensure  to  be  present  'n 
Manila  with  other  members  of  my  committee. 
Ai^.i^.Tf"tu'7  '^"  lerntories  and  Insuhir 
tnnZl^^  ^'"^'^'  "'•"  •*'"^'"  '"  Congress 
and  high  Government  officials  at  the  tln.e 
President  Quezon  was  Inaugurated  a.s  head 
of  the  provi.slonal  government.  President 
Quezon  had  previously  dlstingul.shed  htn.-elf 
as  a  leader  of  Philippine  thought  and  actum 
and  hid  served  her  In  Waf^htnRton  as  Res  - 
dent  Commissioner  for  the  Philippines 

Even  at  that  time  Pr.^sident  Quezon  and 
ether  leaders  were  shoNVini;  a  capacity  for  eff  - 
cient  and  sound  self-^'overnment  I  am  cei- 
tain  that  they  would  have  continued  to  carrv 
out  their  ccuntrys  part  of  the  bargain  with 
the  United  States  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
dastardly  Invasion  of  the  Islands  by  the  Jam- 
nese.  ' 

At  this  time  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  in  exile  from  its  own  country  wit  i 
President  Quezon,  who  risked  his  life  to  escape 
With  General  .MacArthur.  and  others  carrying 
on  from  its  offices  here  in  Washington. 

It  might  be  added  here  that  the  Philippine 
Independence  Act.  sponsored  bv  Senator  Ttd- 
iNGs  and  Congressman  McDuffle.  chairman  of 
the  Senates  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  House's  Committee  on 
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Insular  Affslrs,  respectively,  was  a  revolu- 
tionary action  on  the  part  of  governments 
In  dealing  with  territorial  possessions.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  great 
nation  shown  such  enlightened  treatment  of 
the  people  cf  one  uf  Its  possessions.  I  am 
proud  that  Americ.-i  has  given  to  the  world 
this  demonstration  of  Its  genuine  belief  in 
democracy. 

Hon.  H  irry  B  Hawes.  former  Senator  from 
MuBsouri.  Ehculd  not  be  forgotten  in  discus- 
sions of  the  Philippine  Independence  Act.  It 
was  largely  the  product  oi  his  advocacy  that 
these  steps  were  taken,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  a  man  In  the  United  States  better 
Informed  on  Philippine  affairs  than  Senator 
Hawes. 

Before  turning  to  other  matters  of  con- 
temporary Importance  to  the  committee's 
work  I  would  like  to  say  that  never  have  I 
heard  any  suggestion  that  our  Government 
should  renounce  tlie  principles  outlined  by 
the  Philippine  Indeptndeuce  Act.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  policies  cf  our  Government 
as  outlined  under  It  will  be  carried  forward 
when  the  war  is  won  so  that  the  Philippine 
people  V.1II  be  fiee  and  self -governed 

At  the  pres-nt  time  legislation  alTectir.g 
the  affairs  of  Puerto  Rtoo  occupy  the  spot- 
light of  attention  by  the  committee  Be- 
Cau.se  cl  the  rcftrence  10  the  ccmmittce  of 
seveial  bills  affectinR  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pjcrto  Kico,  its  social  and  economic 
ccnditions.  and  becau.=e  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  RiX3»evelt  the  other  day  that 
Puerto  Riro  should  be  permitted  to  elect  their 
own  president,  the  committee  at  ius  last  meet- 
ing directed  me  to  file  a  resolution  for  consid- 
eration by  ti'.e  House  to  provide  for  a  full  aiid 
complete  Investigation  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  pcllticftl  problems  of  the  Island 
so  that  any  ncceseary  corrective  legislation 
could  be  forwarded 

That  resolution.  House  Resolution  1£9.  was 
filed  m  the  House  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  and  was  referred  to  the  Commit U'e  on 
Rules  which  must  apptove  it  before  it  can 
b^  voted   upon  in   the  House 

Prior  to  the  action  of  the  committee  in  di- 
recting me  to  file  the  resolution,  the  commit- 
tee had  Con-.ldered  Houte  Resnhitl<m  784  tiled 
by  Resident  Commissioner  Pagan,  of  Puerto 
R.co.  to  provide  for  the  ending  of  the  term  of 
office  of  the  present  Governor,  Rexford  G. 
Tiipwell.  and  establishment  of  the  Urm  of 
office  to  be  for  2  years  instead  of  the  present 
provision  that  the  Governor  shall  be  named 
by  the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
ftiid  shall  held  cfflce  at  the  plensure  of  the 
President,  who  could  dismiss  him. 

After  several  hearings  on  that  bl!l,  the 
committee  l>ecame  convinced  that  the  prob- 
lems of  Puerto  Rico  involved  much  more  than 
purely  political  situations  and  voted  to  end 
the  hearings  m  the  bill  until  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  could  be  made  to  de- 
termine the  proj-^r  solutions  for  all  problems. 
As  many  of  you  have  perhaps  noted  Irom 
the  great  many  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  the  commenis 
made  ever  the  radio,  the  problems  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  many  First,  the  i-sKiiid  is  one  of 
the  most  congested  and  thickly  populated 
sections  in  the  entire  world.  With  very  lim- 
ited resources  available  for  the  support  of 
the  dense  population,  often  hunger  and  pri- 
vation of  very  serious  prop  ortiors  exist. 
Bince  the  w.-irtime  curtailment  of  shipping  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  problems  have  become  more 
Complex  and  baffling  than  before. 

It  Is  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  commit- 
tee to  pet  to  the  very  bottom  of  these  prob- 
lems and  work  out  solutions  for  them,  if  pos- 
flble,  along  sotmd  principles  cf  gG\-emment 
which  would  alleviate  the  present  Euffering. 
Puerto  Rico,  located  »s  it  Is  ai  almost 
the  far  eastern  end  of  the  Lei=ser  Antilles  in 
the  West  Indie*,  is  of  strategic  Importance 
to  the  United  States  for  national  defense. 
As  a  nation  we  must  do  everything  f>oscible 
to  protect  and  defend  that  outpost  for  our 
own  national  security.  j 


The  other  day  one  of  th«  officials  of  th« 
Bureau  of  Territories  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  has  charge  of  the  admin- 
istration of  laws  affecting  the  welfare  of 
Puerto  Rico,  commented  that  he  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  comraitte«  would  b«  active 
and  working  toward  the  solution  of  the  many 
problems  that  beset  the  island  and  others  of 
cur  possessions.  I  wish  to  publicly  assure 
him  and  all  of  my  listeners  that  this  will  he 

I    none  for  the  memliers  of  the  committee  are 

j    deeply  Interested  In  doing  this. 

B.iore  concluding  I  wish  to  say  that  in  Its 
deliberations  this  committee  should  not  con- 
fine its  thinking  along  provincial  or  conti- 
nental lines.  CouBlderatlon  must  be  taken 
at  all  time  of  the  great  importance  that  these 
prs=es.«ions,  such  as  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico,  play  in  international  affairs. 
Seme  of  the  problems  involved  are  of  very 
profound  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  has  a 
Jcb  to  do.  I  am  sure  it  will  put  forth  every 
effort  to  do  it  as  well  as  po.-sible  for  j'ou 
at  d  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  living 
on  the  islands. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
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Mr.  FULAfER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  a  write-up  in  the 
New  England  press  of  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Ed  J.  Saunders.  Exeter,  N.  H.,  who 
is  a  farmer,  which  should  prove  of  great 
interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

This  .«5tatement  is  one  of  the  best  that 
I  have  read,  outlining  in  plain  Engli.'ih — 
the  kind  that  is  u.<;ed  by  farmers — the  real 
po.sition  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
now  operating  under  our  war  program. 
In  the  first  place,  it  clearly  indicates  just 
what  farmers  are  up  against  because  of 
lost  motion,  confusion,  and  red  tape, 
brought  about  by  many  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  especially  because  of  the 
shortage  of  farm  labor. 

Mr.  Saunders  states: 

Last  October  my  two  hired  men  left  to  take 
JoiJS  in  the  Pacific  Mi  Us  at  Lawrence.  One 
tells  me  he  gets  »83  a  week  and  the  other 
slif'htly  less.  They  are  good,  industrious  men 
and  I  hated  to  lose  them.  But  when  they 
came  to  me  I  said,  "Hell,  boys,  I  don't  blame 
you."  and  I  didn't.  I  couldn't  pay  that  kind 
of  money. 

I  hope  this  will  stick  with  the  Members 
of  Congress  at  least  until  we  have  an  op- 
portunty  of  considering  the  Pace  bill, 
H.  R.  1408,  reported  by  my  committee 
some  days  ago,  and  which  will,  as  I  un- 
derstand, be  considered  by  the  House 
during  the  coming  week,  which  has  for 
its  purix)se  including  in  the  price  of  the 
farm  products  of  Mr.  Saunders  and  all 
other  farmers  of  this  country  the  cost 
of  labor  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  their  farms. 

I  am  sure  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  not  jvithin  itself  settle  the  farm 
problem,  in  that  in  the  first  place  it  may 


be  vetoed  by  the  President.  If  not,  in  the 
second  place,  as  usual,  it  may  not  be 
given  proper  consideration  by  those  ad- 
ministering it  in  line  with  the  intention 
of  the  Congre^  in  the  passage  of  the 
bilL  But  the  passage  of  this  measure 
will  tend  to  call  to  the  attention  of  those 
in  authority  the  fairness  of  adding  the 
cost  of  farm  labor  in  the  so-called  parity 
price,  as  well  as  it  should  clearly  indicate 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
terested in  doing  for  them  that  which 
every  other  group  has  been  doing  all 
along,  that  is  seeming  full  consideration 
of  the  cost  of  labor  in  connection  with 
their  various  bnes  of  business. 

The  matter  above  referred  to  follows: 
Why  Thire's  a  Pooo  Shortage 
(By   Austen  Lake) 

Lets  be  candid.  The  average  Boston  city 
dweller  knows  little  about  the  New  England 
larmer.  We  have  regarded  him  aa  a  plctiu-- 
esque  person,  seen  at  little  distances  during 
prewar  motor  vacations,  a  man  in  toil-stained 
dungarees  who  follows  his  plow  or  drives  his 
kine  or  moves  methodically  among  his  hay- 
coclcs. 

Perhaps,  with  urban  wlstfulness,  we  hav« 
envied  his  wide-flung  freedom,  his  sylvan  set- 
ting and  the  indepeiMlence  of  tieing  his  own 
master.  We  city  folk  may  even  yearn  to  own 
a  patch  of  country  earth  and  sky  in  what  w« 
think  of  88  the  remote  solitudas  where  one 
can  keep  some  brlndle  cows,  a  yard  full  of 
settin'  and  eatin'  hens,  a  dirt  garden  and 
maybe  a  brood  sow  with  a  suckling  Utter. 

But  that  isn't  farming  Not  in  this  anno 
domlnl  of  war.  Step  up,  liir.  Ed  Saunders  ot 
Exeter.  N.  H..  and  tell  the  nice  people  what 
farming  really  is.  Yotir  unsolicited  definition 
has  Just  come  In  the  mail. 

"FAKM   PKOICXU 

"Sra:  My  wife  and  I  have  been  reading, 
when  we  have  time  to  read,  about  what 
Washington's  lawyers  call  the  farm  problem. 
The  problem  seems  to  be  how  to  keep  the 
fu.rmer  down  on  the  farm.  The  la'X7er8  seem 
to  chink  they  can  do  It  by  (1)  kidding  him. 
(2)  passing  laws,  and  (3)  subsidy  The 
farmer  doesn't  want  Indifference  or  theory. 
He  wants  a  fair,  livable  price  for  his  produce 
that  will  at  least  let  him  break  even  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  year — not  a  deficit. 

"I  think  you  could  call  me  a  representa- 
tive, practical  New  England  farmer,  I've 
always  lived  on  the  land,  except  for  my 
schooling  period,  and  so  did  my  father  be- 
fore me,  and  his  father.  Most  of  our  neigh- 
boring farm  families  date  back  many  gener- 
ations on  New  Hampshire  land.  There 
aren't  many  floaters.  We  live  on  our  soil 
and  we'll  be  buried  In  It. 

"I  own  a  little  short  of  450  acres,  of  which 
125  Is  woexlland  and  pasturage  and  the  t'lt 
under  cultivation — feed  grain,  silo  com.  tabls 
vegetables,  chickens,  a  few  hogs,  and  until 
recently  43  cows.  We  got  alonp  conjfortably, 
hard  work  of  course,  but  we  had  no  quarrels 
With  life.  We  put  our  two  boys  through 
college  and  a  da  tighter  through  normal 
school.  We  kept  up  our  farm  machinery, 
had  a  Ford  car  and  a  couple  of  trucks,  and 
hired  from  two  to  three  bands. 

MODBRATBLT    PKOSPCROUS 

"I  guess  you'd  have  said  we  were  moder- 
ately prosperous.  Our  credit  vas  good  and 
we  didn't  owe  the  banks.  But  I'm  telling 
you  now  that  we're  mighty  near  the  break- 
ing point  In  strength  and  patience  and  we 
don't  give  up  easily 

"First  off.  last  October,  my  two  hired  naen 
left  to  take  Jobs  In  the  Pacific  UiUs  at 
Lawrence.  One  tells  me  he  gets  $85  a  week 
and  the  other  slightly  less.  Tliey  are  good. 
Industrious  men.  and  I  hated  to  lote  tl.eni. 
But  when  they  came  to  me  I  said,  'Hell,  boys. 
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I  don't  blame  you.'  and  I  didn't.    I  couldn't 
pay  that  kind  of  monry. 

••Tlien  my  oldest  boy.  Dick,  was  called  by 
the  draft  and  tlip  other.  Tom.  Joined  i;ie  Navy. 
As  a  patriotic  American  I  didn't  discourage 
them.  They  were  good,  red-blcodcd  lads 
and  while,  a.s  evs  ry  parent  does,  we  felt  bad. 
particularly  as  both  lad.s  were  right  where 
they  would  have  been  pretty  useful,  we  gave 
them  our  blcs.sings. 

"I  m  past  50  myself  and  I  haven't  got  the 
muscle  I  I'.sed  to  have  I  have  a  60-ycar-old 
man  helping  out  but  he  can  t  do  much  heavy 
work  My  wife.  God  bless  her.  does  what  .she 
can  with  the  small  chores  and  mUkin<?.  but 
.  It's  telling  on  her  My  daughter  Is  married, 
has  a  small  child  and  lives  in  Belmont.  So 
this  spring  we'll  plant  100  less  acres  than  last 
year  and  milk  about  half  as  many  cows  and 
butcher  oil  all  the  pips. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  what  Is 
happenini?  to  us  and  to  my  farm  is  what  is 
happening  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
New  Enplnnd  farmers  That's  why  the  city 
people  are  going  to  grow  shorter  and  shorter 
on  food  and  you  might  as  well  know  why, 

SOLD    14    cows 

"I've  sold  14  good,  high-test  milk  cows 
because  I  can't  raise  the  crops  to  feed  them, 
can't  milk  them,  and  can  t  take  care  of  them. 
1  m  ashamed  of  the  condition  inside  my  cow 
barns  The  fences  need  mending  and  the 
—.  drainage  needs  fixing  and  frt)m  the  tine,  clean 
property  it  was.  it's  going  rapidly  to  pot. 

"Still,  somehow,  we'll  limp  along  even  If 
vere  reducc'd  to  raising  only  enough  stuff 
to  feed  ourselves  and  keep  even  witn  the 
taxes  But  you  can  see  that  we're  not  able 
to  contribute  much  to  the  war-food  program 
and.  If  you  multiply  that  by  thou.sands.  you 
have  what  Wa.«hington  calls  the  'farm  prob- 
lem.' Food  needs  are  greater  than  ever  but 
we're  going  to  raise  lots  less  and  the  people 
are    going   to    be   ratlon'd    lots   more. 

"Now  Washlnd:ton  Is  fixing  up  a  Hock  of 
farm  regulations,  some  big.  some  little.  But 
one  thing  that  Is  tlie  farmer's  hereditary 
right  is  to  handle  and  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty as  he  .sees  fit.  He'll  fight  any'tx)dy  over 
that.  We're  a  pretty  uppity  lot  when  It  comes 
to  outside  interference  and  yet  we'll  stack 
our  brand  of  patriotism  against  any  group 
In  the  land. 

GET  OVT  THE  GLN 

"But  when  Washington's  lawyers  threaten 
to  tell  me  that  I  can't  slaughter  my  own 
cattle  on  my  own  farm  and  have  to  sell 
throui^h  certain  markets.  I'm  ready  to  got 
out  my  old  duck  gun  and  give  any  agent 
or  Inspector  a  12-gage  charge  where  he  sits 
down.  Nobody  is  tomg  to  tell  me  where, 
or  when,  or  how  I'm  goim;  to  kill  my  hogs 
or  calves,  or  to  whom  I'm  going  to  tell  my 
surplus  cows,  or  at  what  price.  Nor  Is  any- 
body going  to  ration  me  on  my  own  meat. 

"We  farmers  haven't  gi5t  what  you'd  call 
a  union  in  the  sense  of  a  militant  organiza- 
tion like  that  (^f  the  industrial  workers. 
We  don't  call  any  stiikes  for  higher  prices 
or  overtime  wages  We  average  between  72 
and  84  h(;urs  a  week,  don't  'dog'  on  the  Job, 
or  declare  unofSclal  holidays.  There's  not 
a  striker  or  absentee'  amnig  u.s.  We  don't 
need  any  swing  bands  or  artificial  pep  talks 
to  inspire  us  to  greater  production.  And 
we  wind   up  broke  anyway. 

"Ju«it  give  us  a  fighting  chance  and  only 
a  middling  break  from  price  control,  a  chance 
to  replace  our  worn-farm  machinery,  a  guar- 
anty of  hired  help  and  hcne.tit  market  out- 
lets, and  we'll  give  the  Nation  back  200 
percent  in  effort.  But  whatever  Washington 
does  It  had  better  do  it  quick,  Brrause  ycu 
can't  milk  cows  that  are  butchered  or  har- 
vest acres  that  lie  fallow  ur  raiye  pullets 
from  nonexisteut  eggs.     You  can  i  cat  theory 


and  you  can't  mow  political  opinion.     Tliat's 
all,  I  guess. 

"Ed.  J.  Saundeks, 

■Exeter,  N.  H" 
The  editor  cif  this  column  has  no  ccm- 

meut.     Ed.    Saunders'    case    Is    plain. 


Keep  Your  Shirt  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFT.IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  keep 
your  shirt  on  is  an  old  and  a  familiar  ex- 
pre.ssion.  It  .aiay  .nean  go  yiuw  and  it 
may  mean  watch  your  step  or  someone 
v.'ili  trim  you  .so  you  will  have  nothing  but 
a  shirt  left.  Expressing  the  first  mean- 
ing is  the  March  13  editorial  from  the 
News-Palladium,  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich,  It  con':ains  much  good  advice  so 
here  It  Is: 

Official  Washington  recently  broke  out  in 
a  rash  of  post-war  planning,  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace  conspicuous  as  a  ma.s(jn  build- 
ing castles  in  the  air.  President  Roo.sevelt 
also  chose  this  week  to  unveil  his  version 
of  the  post-war  period,  envlsluni.ig  a  Ut«,pla 
in  which  government  and  business  will  go 
hand-in-hand  down  the  lane  of  muiual 
good  will  and  tnere  will  be  security  for  all. 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

We  hope  this  all  comes  true.  Of  social 
and  economic  ciianges  there  will,  of  course. 
be  many.  Neltl;er  society  nor  economics  Is 
static,  and  it  Is  necessary  to  batten  down 
the  hatches  of  the  ship  of  state  and  make 
everything  secure  against  the  day  when  the 
tempest  of  war  suddenly  turns  Into  the 
typhoon  of  peace  r.adjustmcnls.  But  its 
one  thing  to  prepare  for  the  future,  and 
quite  another  to  become  to  engro.ssed  in  the 
future  that  the  i)resent  Is  overlooked  That 
certainly  must  not  happen.  Unless  all  signs 
fail,  or  the  true  condition  of  the  enemy  is 
being  withheld  from  public  knowledge,  the 
war  Is  far  from  won.  It.  therefore,  beiiooves 
America  and  the  rest  of  tiie  LTnlled  Nations 
to  concentrate  on  the  Job  m  liand.  namely 
cleaning  up  the  Germans  and  the  Japs. 

Perhaps  the  resurgence  of  Nazi  power  in 
Russia,  while  not  yet  proving  that  Hitler 
can  fight  anything  more  than  a  delaying 
action,  will  h.ivc  a  sobering  influence  en 
wishful  thinkers,  from  Washinirton  down  to 
Main  Street.  Wo  hope  sti  'I  he  bu.smess  of 
winning  the  war  before  settling  the  post- 
war problems  should  have  lA  priority. 

Frankly,  getting  back  to  Mr  Wallace,  we 
are  puzzled  and  a  little  apprehensive  over 
his  vagaries.  Why  did  he  set  up  the  straw- 
man  bogoy  of  Anierlran-Russlan  relations? 
Why  did  he  exhume  the  scarecrow  of  Rus- 
sian intrigue  for  world  revolution  and  hint 
of  a  possible  double-cross  of  Russia  by  the 
United  States? 

We  don't  know  the  answer."?. 

S:nce  everylmriy's  putting  m  their  nickel's 
worth  on  the  world-to-be  after  the  war  ends. 
we'll  do  Just  wliat  we  started  out  not  to  do 
when  this  was  written:  We  humbly  suggest 
that  we  lick  the  enemy,  render  him  forever 
Impotent,  and  at  Uic  peace  table  keep  enoty^h 
nationalistic  spirit  to  safeguard  cur  country 
and  our  way  of  life.  International  cooper- 
ation, yes,  but  we  dldn  t  turn  Europe  into  a 


land    of   paupers   and    we   aren  t    under  any 

obligation  to  chi.nnei  Into  Europe.  Asia  and 

Africa   our    wealth,    our    resources,    uiid  our 
food  In  the  name  of  charity. 

The  soundness  of  the  above  advice  was 

demonstrated  this  pa.st  v,'eok  when  cir- 
cumstances and  the  ull.'rances  of  An- 
thony Eden  forced  upon  official  Wash- 
ington the  realization,  if  official  Wa..h- 
ington  can  be  brought  to  that  state,  that 
v.-hen  this  war  is  over  the  United  States, 
having  done  its  share  to  win  it,  wi;i  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
neither  G:'eat  Britain  nor  Russia  int?nds 
to  let  anything  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
pre.servalion  of  their  respective  empires. 
It  is  long  past  time  when  we  should 
remember  that  the  pre.'^ervation  of  our 
national  existence  rests  upon  us;  that  it 
is  our  first  duty  that  only  from  a  sound 
foundation  here  at  home  can  we  hope  to 
help  anyone  el.se where. 


Central  Valley  Project 


EXlENblON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A  TI\Tia 
Friday.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  on 
record  for  early  completion  of  the  irriga- 
tion features  of  Central  Valley.  A  let- 
ter to  me  dated  San  Francisco.  March  12 
1943.  reads  as  follows: 

Sa.n  FR\Nrisco  Chambfr  or  Cnv.MrRcE. 
San  Francisco,  Cahf  ,  March  12   1941 
Hon    Thomas  Rolpii, 

House  Office  BuxUling, 

Washington.  D  C. 
De.\r  Concressma.n  Rolph:  To  mske  ftv:  11- 
able  thousands  of  acUiltional  acres  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  for  the  production  of 
food.  fib<T.  and  guayule  rubber,  essential  to 
the  Nation  s  war  pro;,'ram.  the  board  of  dir(c- 
tors  of  tiie  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Ccin- 
merce  have  placed  the  chamber  on  record 
as  favoring  early  completion  of  the  irriga- 
tion features  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  Nation's 
war  program 

This  action  was  taken  on  the  recommend.i- 
tlon  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the 
chamber 

Your  support  of  this  important  project  Is 
earnestly  solicited. 
Sinccrsly, 

Ernest  Ingold.  President. 


Lt,  Jack  Mathi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TE.XAb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 
Mr.  FISHER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay   humble    t:ibute   to  a   22-year-oii 
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youth  from  my  home  town  of  San  An- 
gelo.  Tex.  The  story  of  the  death  of 
that  young  man.  which  occurred  on  last 
Thursday,  is  a  story  of  heroism  and  sac- 
rifice unsurpassed  by  anything  that  has 
come  out  of  this  war. 

Lieutenant  Mathis  was  on  board  the 
Duchess,  a  Flying  Fortress,  that  led  a 
force  of  American  bombers  on  one  of 
the  heaviest  and  most  successful  Ameri- 
can raids  of  the  war  in  Europe.  It  was 
Jack's  fourteenth  flight  across  the  Chan- 
nel. The  raid  was  a  daring  one  and 
the  target  was  the  Vegesack  submarine 
yards  near  Bremen.  Mathis  was  the 
bombardier  and  his  post  of  duty  was  in 
the  vulnerable  transparent  nose  of  the 
plane.  A  burst  of  shellfire  tore  into  the 
nose  of  the  Duchess  and  filled  Jack's  side, 
chest,  and  back  with  shrapnel  fragments 
and  almost  tore  his  right  arm  from  his 
body.  The  impact  threw  him  9  feet  from 
his  t>omb  sight. 

While  thus  mortally  w)unded.  Lieu- 
tenant Mathis  nevertheless  pulled  him- 
self back  to  his  position,  spotted  his  tar- 
get with  deadly  precision  and  released 
the  cargo  of  bombs.  Lt.  Paul  M.  Thomas, 
bombardier  in  an  accompanying  plane 
watched  those  bombs  drop  and  said  they 
"split  the  target." 

With  his  mission  finished,  that  dying 
boy  from  Texas,  who  was  accustomed  to 
.say  "Bombs  away"  at  that  point,  was 
able  only  to  say  "Bombs"  and  his  voice 
faltered  and  he  crumpled  over  dead. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jack  Mathis  is  dead. 
But  the  memory  of  that  young  American 
will  continue  to  live.  That  heroic  deed 
and  unexcelled  devotion  to  duty  will 
stand  as  a  pattern  for  posterity. 

By  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  that  Texas 
boy,  may  we  t>e  inspired  to  greater  unity, 
and  may  we  become  ever  more  conscious 
of  how  liitle  we  at  home  are  doing  even 
when  we  are  doing  our  most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  such  a  pattern  of  de- 
votion and  sacrifice,  determination  to 
acccmpli.'^h  the  mi-ssion,  even  in  death, 
such  as  is  exemplified  by  the  heroism  of 
Jack  Mathis,  that  will  win  this  war. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  two  news  articles  relating  to  Lt, 
Jack  Mathis: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times] 

BoMB.MU)irR  Who  Died  at  Hia  Work  in  Raid  on 

Germany  luENTiriKD  as  Bot  I-'rom  Texas 

London.  March  20  —The  20-year-old  bom- 
bardier who  complete!  his  assignment, 
thouph  mortally  wounded,  in  Ttiursday's 
Flyini?  Fortress  raid  on  Vegesack,  Germany, 
was  Lt  Jack  Mathis,  of  San  Angelo,  Tex . 
the  United  States  Eighth  Air  Force  revealed 
tonleht. 

Lieutenant  Mathis,  a  typical  country  boy. 
died  as  his  bcmbs  sped  to  the  target.  He 
could  utter  only  the  first  word  of  the  tra- 
ditional "Bombs  away!" — the  signal  for  the 
big  bombfrs  to  head  homeward 

He  wii^  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  fortress 
called  the  Duchess.  Capt.  Harold  Stouse.  of 
Spokane.  Wash  .  the  pilot,  .-^aid  that  Just  as 
the  fortress  got  into  position  to  bomb  the 
heavily  defended  U-boat  Installations  a  burst 
of  flak  Just  below  the  nose  tore  through  the 
Xuselage  and  fragments  hit  the  bombardier  In 
the  back.  side,  and  chest. 

With  his  right  arm  useless.  Lieutenant 
M  t  .s  managed  to  complete  the  final 
.  touch«»    as    he    crouched    over    his    Norden 


bombslght.     Not  until  he  was  sure  did  he  let 
his  bombs  go— with  the  left  hand. 

Second  Lt.  Paul  M.  Thomas,  bombardier  In 
an  accompanying  plane,  Eight  Ball,  gaid  that 
he  saw  the  Duchess'  deadly  load  fall  and 
split    the   target. 

[From    the    Washington   Times-Herald   of 
March  21.  1943) 

Etewitness  Teixs  How  Hero  Bombardier 

Died  For  Liberty 

(By   Walter  Oonklte) 

A  Flying  Fortress  Base,  Somewhere  in 
England,  March  20 —The  lads  in  his  squad- 
ron, even  the  chum  who  saw  him  die.  still 
can't  speak  of  Jack  Mathis  in  the  past  tense 

They  regard  him  as  the  epitome  of  the  day- 
to-day  heroism  that  goes  on  In  the  American 
bombing  raids  over  Germany — and  to  them, 
he's  still  there,  struggling  to  perform  suc- 
cessfully his  Job  and  getting  away  a  bomb 
load  for  a  square  hit  as  the  last  act  of  his 
life. 

FAMILY    INFORMED 

Jiick  Mathis.  only  22.  a  first  lieutenant,  was 
bombardier  in  a  plane  of  the  force  that 
bombed  Vegesack,  Germany,  Thursday  night. 
H'.s  name  was  withheld  until  hljs  family  in 
San  Angelo,  Tex.,  was  informed  of  his  heroic 
death. 

Today  the  story  of  that  death  was  told  by 
the  only  man  who  saw  it.  his  chum.  First 
Lt.  Jesse  H.  BUlott.  of  Tallahassee.  Fla..  navi- 
gator on  their  plane,  the  Duchess,  who 
shared  with  Mathis  the  tiny  exposed  cubicle 
where  the  bombardier  and  navigator  must 
carry  ou't   their  duties. 

RECOUNTS    MISSION 

"Jack  Mathis  and  I  flew  14  missions  over 
enemy  territory  sharing  the  nose  cubicle  of 
cur  Fortress,"  Elliott  said. 

"Jack's  brother.  Mark— he's  also  a  bombar- 
dier—had Just  come  over  to  visit  him.  They 
stood  out  by  the  plane  talking.  Mark  called 
up  to  us  as  Jack  was  climbing  in.  'See  you 
boys  later,"  and  Jack  yelled  back,  'Sweat  us 
out  on  this  one  boy.' 

"We  had  a  pretty  routine  trip  to  the  tar- 
get until  we  ran  Into  enemy  fighters.  Jack 
was  really  beating  it  cut  there,  pouring  on 
the  coal.  He  ran  out  of  ammunition  at  least 
twice. 

FLAK   WAS  HEAVY 

"We  were  Just  turning  Into  our  bomb  run 

and  then  flak  started  coming  Jack  was 
quiet  and  easygoing  and  flak  didn't  bother 
him.  although  It  was  raining  on  the  nose  like 
hall  on  a  tin  roof  and  knocking  the  plane  all 
around.  He  wasn't  saying  a  word — just  stick- 
ing there  above  his  bomb  sight. 

"We  were  Just  seconds  short  of  the  bomb 
rel.-ase  point  when  a  whole  barrage  of  flak 
hit  right  In  the  middle  of  our  squadron, 
whlrh  we  were  leading.  One  shell  burst  out 
to  the  right  and  a  little  below  the  nose,  and 
a  hunk  came  tearli.g  up  through  the  ship. 
It  shattered  the  glass  on  the  right  side  of  the 
nose.    I  saw  Jack  fall  back. 

"I  didn't  have  any  idea  he  was  Injured. 
Without  any  help  from  me  he  pulled  himself 
back  to  his  bomb  sight,  where  his  seat  had 
been  knocked  out.  and  he  sort  of  knelt 
over  it. 

BOMBED  NAZIS 

"I  looked  at  my  watch  to  start  timing  the 
fall  of  the  bombs,  and  I  heard  Jack  call  tjver 
the  intercommublcatlon  phone,  'Bombs — .' 
He  usually  caUed  It  out  sort  of  sing-song.  He 
never  finished  the  phrase.  The  words  Just 
sort  of  trickled  off,  •  •  •  I  looked  up 
and  saw  Jack  reaching  over  to  grab  the 
bomb  bay  door  handle  to  close  the  bomb 
doors,  and  Just  as  he  pushed  the  handle  he 
slumped  over  backward. 


•When  we  finally  got  hJra  In,  the  doctor 
aald  he  must  have  died  Instantly — but  w* 
know  he  lived  long  enough  to  get  thoM 
bombs  away  on  Germany." 


H.  R.  1408 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22,  1943 

Mr.    MILLER    of    Connecticut.      Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that,  if  given 
the  opportunity.  I  wotxld  have  voted  "no" 
on  the  passage  of  the  Pace  bill,  H,  R. 
1408,  a  bill  amending  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  sc  as  to  nclude  the  cost 
of   all   farm   labor  in   determining   the 
parity  price  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Last  Friday  I  sat  for  5  hours  listening 
to  the  debate  on  this  bill — a  debate  which 
at  times  was  exceedingly  dull.     I  do  not 
pose  as  an  expert  on  agricultural  legis- 
lation, but  for  the  past  41/2  years  I  have 
heard  Representatives  of  the  farm  States 
say  on  numerous  occasions  that  if  they 
could  but  bring  the  price  of  farm  com- 
modities up  to  parity  the  fanner  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied.    In  fact.  I  have 
heard  the  farm  bloc  plead  for  7.S  percent 
or  85  percent  of  parity  at  different  times. 
Now  it  seems,  when  most  of  the  basic 
farm  crops  are  selling  at  above  parity,  an 
efifort  is  being  made  to  change  the  parity 
formula. 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  reason- 
able to  contend  that  the  cost  of  farm 
labor  should  be  a  factor  in  determining 
parity  prices.  However.  I  am  assured 
tliat  labor  costs  are  considered  under 
the  present  method  of  determining  par- 
ity, labor  being  but  one  of  more  than  200 
factors  taken  into  consideration.  If  this 
were  not  so,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
those  who  first  formulated  the  doctrine 
of  parity  would  have  Insisted  that  the 
cost  of  labor  be  considered. 

Last  Friday  we  saw  an  example  of 
the  farm  bloc  being  on  the  Job,  while 
other  Members  were  absent  from  the 
Chamber.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  end  in  20 
minutes — this  despite  the  fact  that  more 
than  30  Members  of  the  House  were 
seeking  recognition  to  speak  for  or 
against  the  proposal.  Unanimous  con- 
sent was  denied,  but  the  chairman  then 
moved  that  all  debate  end  in  20  minutes, 
and  this  motion  was  adopted  with  a  bare 
quorum  of  the  House  present. 

The  statement  of  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  that  its  only  purix)se  was  to 
increase  the  price  of  farm  commodities 
should  be  stifflcient  to  warn  any  of  us 
that  it  is  an  Inflationary  measure.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  defeat  this 
legislation,  but,  if  it  should  be  enacted 
Into  law.  I  hope  that  the  President  in 
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his  effort  to  prevent  inflation  will  veto  it. 
If  vetoed,  we  are  bound  to  have  a  roll 
call  on  the  question  of  overriding  Presi- 
dential veto. 


South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF    MAINE 

Mondav.  March  22.  1943 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  muth  has 
been  .said  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
el.sewhere  by  way  of  cnfici.'^in  of  the 
South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion that  I  should  hke  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
60  day.s  ending  March  20  it  completed  14 
ships.  This  mean.s  a  ship  practically 
ev',My  4  days  and  is  a  record  to  compare 
favorably  with  any  yard  in  the  country 
having  comparable  facilities.  The  stipu- 
lated quota  of  36  000  tons  of  steel  to  be 
fabricated  has  also  been  exceeded  ma- 
terially. Under  unanimous  con.sent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude a  news  release  of  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

1  his  yard  pot  under  way  under  condi- 
tions of  exceptional  difficulty  and  I  want 
the  House  to  share  my  satisfaction  at  its 
recent  accomp.'isliment  which  I  believe 
promises  well  for  the  future. 
The  news  release  follows: 

Production  rfquirement.s  for  the  eO-dsiy 
period  starting  Jaiiuaiy  20.  for  the  Soiilh 
Portland  Shipbuilding  Corpt)rallon.  as  set  by 
the  M.irltime  Ci.ir.mis.sion,  have  been  met 
aiul  tlie  Contract  w;th  that  yard  will  be  con- 
tinued the  M.irltime  Commi.sslon  annou  \c€d 
today 

With  the  delivery  by  the  Maine  yard  sch«d- 
Uled  for  this  afternoon  of  the  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, the  quota  of  12  ships  to  be  delivered 
within  the  trial  period  has  been  exceeded  by 
2,  the  stipulated  quota  of  36.000  tcn.s  of  steel 
to  be  fabricated  also  has  been  exceeded  mate- 
rially. 

This  performance,  the  Commission  states, 
Is  adequate  evidence  of  the  yards  ability  to 
carry  out  Us  contract.  Both  labor  and  man- 
agement have  cooperated  in  expediting  pro- 
duction 

Fol lowing  lnve^-t:gati()n  by  tlie  Maritime 
Con?m:sslon.  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flbheries  Committee  and  the  Truman  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  new  management  was 
Installed  at  the  yard  on  January  4  Shortly 
tn°rea!ter  the  Commission  announced  it 
woud  be  in  the  interest  of  the  war  effort  and 
would  avo.d  any  intern  ptlon  In  essential 
ship  production  if  the  yard  were  permitted 
to  continue  operation  for  60  days  subject 
to  R  stipulated  production  minimum 

The  present  yard,  with  13  ways,  is  the  result 
of  consolidation  of  the  adjoining  yards  of  the 
Todd-Bath  Iron  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
and  the  South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration. The  former  corporation  originally 
constructed  30  Liberty-type  ships  for  the 
British  Government.  At  the  conclusion  of 
that  contract,  keels  were  immediately  laid  for 
the  construction  of  Liberty  ships  for  the 
United    States    Maritime    Commission 

The  recent  operations  at  the  shipyard, 
the  Commission  said,  showed  Indications  of 
a  de-ided  decerse  In  the  nunber  of  man- 
hours    required    per    ship    and    In   costs    and 


construction  time.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  Inception  of  the  ship-construction  pro- 
gram the  South  Portland  yard  la  now  av- 
eraging less  ttian  105  days  from  keel  laying 
U)  completion  for  the  construction  of  a  Lib- 
erty ship  In  one  Instanc  the  yard  deliv- 
ered a  new  ship  into  service  in  95  days  and  it 
is  expected  thi?  performance  will  be  Improved 
upon  during  coming  months 

Latest  repcrts  deOnltely  indicate  to  the 
Commi.sslon  that  the  personnel  In  the  com- 
bined yards  are  fully  appreciative  of  the 
Vital  Importance  of  the  work  they  are  doing 
so  that  production  will  be  continuously  in- 
creased. 


The  Tax  Bill 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    MIN.NE.St)T.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Fndau.  March  19.  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  do  hope  that  when  the  bill  is  brouRht 
up  ne.xt  week  the  debate  can  be  con- 
ducted on  a  high  plane.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  .say  that  the  committee  has 
been  working  for  2  months  on  this  very, 
very   difficult   measure. 

I  fear  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  able  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  DouGHTONl,  misunderstood  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Allen  1.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois simply  referred  to  an  open  rule,  as 
I  understood.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
him.self  has  very  consistently  opposed 
closed  rules,  as  I  have,  but  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Members  on  the  minority  side 
there  is  the  greatest  harmony  exi.stin.,' 
between  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  my.self.  We  are  both  work- 
ing for  what  we  feel  will  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 


Shackles  Are  Forged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr,  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  splendid 
editorial  from  the  March  15,  1943,  issue 
of  the  Indiana  Farmers  Guide,  of  Hunt- 
ington, Ind.: 


SHACKLFS   ART   FORCED 

Recently,  in  their  sear  h  for  a  st'ap^Roat 
on  which  to  place  the  blame  for  our  pr  sent 
Inability  to  win  military  victories  and  (,ur 
economic  chaos  at  home  members  of  the  New 
Deal  autocracy  have  been  reciiilng  for  the 
nth  time  that  some  Refju  )lican  and  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  Ccngnss  were,  before  I'earl 
Harbor,  i.^olationists 

These  Lsolatlonlsts.  they  w^  uid  now  have 
us  believe,  prevented  our  great  PreMdcnt 
from  preparing  the  country  for  w.>r  and  are 
wholly  rerpcnsible  for  the  lack  of  sufficient 
food  In  this  country  to  meet  civilian  needs. 
Lets  get  the  record  strai'^hl 
The  Guide  never  advocated  Isolation  It 
never  opp';sed  rrepaiednes.^  On  the  coiit.'ary, 
when  the  New  Dc.d  crackp<,ts  were  killing  tlie 
little  p!g.-  and  linuting  the  amount  of  corn 
and  wheat  that  the  farmer  might  rai."c.  the 
Guide  was  pointing  out  the  folly  of  destn  ying 
the  food  that  the  Almighty  was  giving  us  for 
our  future 

It.s  .sympathy  at  that  time  was  with  those 
mothers  who  had  the  vojcmn  promises  (f 
Franklin  D  Roo.sevelt  that  their  sons  would 
never  be  required  to  fii;hl  on  loreign  soil  It 
was  with  the  taxpayers  who  hud  Roosevelt's 
solemn  promise  of  a  balanced  National  Bud- 
get and  a  reduction  In  the  ixcessive  costs  of 
government  It  belli ved  then  and  It  b  llcvcs 
now  that  the  be.'-t  inttre.'^ts  cf  the  people  of 
the  United  State.-  then  lay  in  ktepniK'  out  of 
the  quarrels  of  Europe,  as  Washington  had 
admoni.'-hed. 

Pearl  Harbor  settled  the  Is.sue  of  isolation 
for  ;.ll  time.  Il  plunK'Pd  the  lso:atlon;.'ts 
and  the  interventioiusts  alike  into  an  un- 
wantfd  war  It  unve:l<  d  the  demagoguery  of 
,  the  i-'olationlst-s  and  the  lnteivent:cn':sts 
alike  and  It  afforded  to  Ro<*evelt  the  only 
defense  he  has  for  planning  an  African  ex- 
pedition after  solemnly  a.ssurlng  the  Nation 
that  he  iitver  would  send  our  soldur>  to 
fight  on   foreign   soil. 

Did  Mr  Roosevelt  fore.-ee  Pearl  Haibor 
when  the  New  Deal  was  attempting  to  purge 
the  Cont;re.s.s  of  Isolationist*  in  both  pirties? 
If  so.  why  was  he.  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  asleep  when  bombs 
rained   down  on   the  naval   base? 

Did  Mr  Roosevilt  forcbee  a  shortage  of 
fOLd  in  the  United  States  such  as  \s  now 
offend  as  the  excuse  for  drastic  rationing? 
If  so.  wiiy  did  his  Agricultural  Adjunment 
Administration  pay  tJie  farmers  to  raise  less 
food? 

Did  Mr  Roosevelt  foresee  the  stupendoiii 
national  expenditures  of  the  present  year? 
If  so.  why  was  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion allowed  to  sp«nd  mlllicns  In  no  more 
valuable  public  work  than  raking  the  leaves 
off  highway  berms? 

Unfortunately  for  Its  future,  the  New  Deal 
will  never  be  able  to  onvlnce  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  those  conscientious 
Congre.ssmen  who  truly  represented  their 
constituents  in  their  ojjposition  to  entrance 
In  the  war  are  responsible  for  the  unhf)ly 
mess  into  which  New  Deal  crackptUs  have 
led  this  country.  As  was  evidenced  by  the 
last  election,  'he  sound  thinkers  of  tbia 
country  have  been  awakened  to  the  eternal 
truth  that  no  man.  New  Dealer  or  other- 
wise, has  fo  ind  a  way  to  set  aside  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  iinr  to  mitigate  the 
innate  cussedness  of  would- be  dictators, 
abroad  or  at  home. 

On  January  3,  1936.  Mr  Roosevelt  snld  to 
Congress: 

"We  have  built  up  new  Instruments  of 
public  power  In  the  hand.s  of  a  pe  )ple's 
government,  this  power  l>  whole.«;ome  and 
proper.  But  in  the  hards  of  p)litical  pup- 
pets of  an  economic  autocracy  sucli  power 
would  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the 
peole  ■■ 

No  amount  of  howling  about  isolationists 
today  is  goini;  to  desrrov  the  people's  knowl- 
edge that  "bhackles  far   the   liberties  of   ths 
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people"  have  been  provided  since  the  new 
Instruments  of  public  power  have  been  cre- 
ated, fostered,  and  developed  by  the  "hands 
of  political  puppets  of  an  eoonomic  autoc- 
racy." 

These  shackles  are  the  Presidential  edicts 
which  have  supplanted  tlie  constitutional 
laws  of  the  land.  They  are  the  edicts  that 
"political  puppets"  are  now  attempting  to  use. 
under  the  guise  of  winning  the  war.  to  throt- 
tle free  speech  and  the  free  press,  to  abridge 
the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  peti- 
tion their  Government  for  redress,  to  pre- 
vent the  farmer  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  field,  to  confiscate  or  destroy  the 
businesses  of  those  who  will  not  yield  to 
bureaucratic  domination 

And  sticcessful  as  have  been  the  new  deal- 
ers In  their  chicanery  and  outright  deceit,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  can 
be  forced  to  hold  out  their  hands  for  the 
application  of  these  shackles  under  the  smoke 
screen  of  internationalism. 


Memorial  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire OB  Rand  or  Other  Similar  Pay-as- 
Yoa-Go  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NTW  HAMPSHIRX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1943 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoBD,  I  include  a  Joint  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  on  March  16,  1943.  This 
resolution  is  relative  to  a  Federal  pay- 
as-you-go  plan  of  taxation: 

Whereas  the  burden  of  taxation  placed 
upon  tlie  people  of  this  country  Is  very 
heavy  under  the  present  Federal  statutes; 
ani 

Whereas  some  plan  should  be  adopted  to 
dlstrltnite  this  tax  In  an  equitable  manner: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  general  court  convened.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
hereby  Is.  urged  to  proceed  at  once  to  enact 
the  so-called  RumI  or  other  similar  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  for  paying  taxes  on  present  In- 
come; and  be  it  further 

Resolr^d,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  an('  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  Washington. 


Jackson  Hole  National  Monument 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or  WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oas.  I  include  a  wire  from  J.  R  Riggan, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cotmty  Com- 


missioners of  Teton  County,  V7yo.,  rela- 
tive to  the  creation  of  the  Jackson  Hole 
National  Moniunent  by  Presidential 
proclamation. 

On  March  19,  I  discussed  this  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  advising  that 
the  President,  by  proclamation,  had  cre- 
ated the  Jackson  Hole  National  Monu- 
ment, and,  in  effect,  had  enlarged  the 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  by  approxi- 
mately three  times  its  original  size. 

I  have  received  a  large  number  of  pro- 
tests and  the  following  wire  from  the 
Teton  County  commissioner  is  indicative 
of  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Wyoming 
on  this  important  matter: 

Jackson.  Wto..  March  20,  1943. 
Congressman  FkANX  BARcrrr. 

Washington,  D.  C  : 

At  a  meeting  of  representative  citizens  of 
Jackson  Hole  called  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners today,  expressions  were  unanimous 
that  the  dictatorial  and  un-American  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  creating  Jack- 
son Hole  National  Monument  contrary  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people,  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Congress  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Wyoming  will  result  In 
the  destruction  of  our  county  and  bring  un- 
told misetles  to  the  people  involved. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  action  taken  by  our 
Governor  and  our  congressional  delegation 
In  the  efforts  to  correct  this  gross  injustice. 

The  people  of  Jackson  Hole  look  to  you  and 
all  our  Representatives  to  use  all  means  m 
your  power  to  have  this  vicious  proclama- 
tion set  aside  and  to  restore  to  its  rigbtfiU 
sUtus  these  lands  belonging  to  the  Sute 
of  Wyoming  and  our  citizens. 

This  act  la  particularly  vicious  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  young  men  are  fighting  to 
preserve  those  principles  of  democracy  our 
Oovernment  haa  now  renounced  by  tbls  se- 
cret un-American  stab  In  the  back. 

How  can  the  Federal  Government  recon- 
cile taking  away  the  homes  of  men  who  are 
now  fighting  to  preserve  their  homeland?  We 
can  now  more  deeply  sirmpathlze  with  people 
of  foreign  nations  whose  homes  have  been 
taken  away  like  ours.  We  are  solidly  behind 
you  with  any  honorable  means  at  our  com- 
mand to  the  end  that  this  proclamation  be 
abrogated. 

J.    R     RiGGAIV, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  for  the  People  of 
Teton  County.  Wyo. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  HTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricohd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  made  by  me  over  station 
WNBF,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  on  March  20, 
1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton. Johnson  City,  Endicott,  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District,  spring 
comes  to  Washington  several  weeks  before 
it  arrives  In  the  Triple  Cities;  i}erhaps  It  Is 
a  good  thing  this  year  because  It  has  re- 
minded me  to  get  ready   my  thotisands  of 


agricultural  bulletins  and  helpful  pamphlets 
on  gardening  so  I  can  send  them  to  you  on 
time. 

All  Of  us  are  In  this  food -product  Ion  pro- 
gram because  we  all  have  to  be.  It  wasn't 
our  fault  that  short-sighted.  Incompetent 
Government  planners  made  the  farmer  plow 
under  his  surplus  crops  during  7  yeara 
of  plenty.  It  wasnt  our  fault  that  there 
didn't  appear  a  Joseph  to  store  up  our  ware- 
houses and  elevators  with  golden  harvests  as 
Joseph  of  Bible  fame  did  In  Egypt.  If  aome- 
one  in  authority  had  looked  ahead  to  see 
the  7  lean  years  which  wIU  certainly  follow 
now,  we  would  not  be  in  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion In  which  we  find  ourselves. 

So  we  have  a  big  Job  to  do.  We  must  raise 
our  own  food  this  summer.  Remember  that 
on  top  of  all  our  own  people  at  home,  we  have 
to  feed  our  men  in  service  and  millions  <rf 
starving  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Tee. 
we  have  a  big  ]ob  to  do  to  produce  food.  We 
can  do  It  If  every  plot  of  ground  in  America 
Is  made  productive. 

Most  of  you  have  heard  me  talk  about  the 
Victory  Garden  Handbook  during  the  pa«t  few 
wcieks.  This  ia  a  most  helpful  volume  IX  you 
are  planning  a  victory  garden.  I  have  had 
several  school  superintendents  write  toe  to 
ord«-  a  number  of  theae  for  their  faculty  and 
schools.  This  week  I  am  supplying  every 
teacher  In  Binghamton  with  the  handbook 
I  wUl  gladly  fill  all  individual  ordera  for  Vic- 
tory Garden  books  as  long  as  my  supply  laata. 
You  victory  gardeners  really  have  need  for 
this  valuable  Information.  As  I  said  last  week, 
the  Victory  Garden  Book  contains  sdentlflc 
direction  by  the  greatest  agricultural  experts 
In  the  world.  They  are  not  the  dreamers  and 
crackpots  who  are  responsible  for  the  disas- 
trous policy  of  waste  and  destruction.  The 
authors  cf  theee  pamphleu  really  know  what 
farming  la  all  about.  I  know  you  wlU  Ond 
a  lot  of  help  from  this  aouroe,  and  if  you 
WlU  write  me.  Ill  be  pleased  to  send  you  one. 
I  want  to  urge  you  young  folks,  the  boys  and 
girls  especially,  to  get  out  doors  thU  year  and 
plant  as  big  a  victory  garden  as  you  can. 
Remember  the  best  way  for  us  to  lick  HiUer 
and  the  Japs  Is  to  produce  aU  the  food  we 
can.  We  must  keep  our  own  people  In  shape 
U  we  are  going  to  win. 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  we  do  not  read 
of  extensive  pliuis  being  made  for  a  post-war 
world.  These  proposals  are  many  and  varied. 
They  embrace  every  Idea  under  the  siui. 
Some  are  far-reaching  and  carry  with  them 
commitments  which  will  bind  the  American 
Nation  to  some  pretty  rigid  measurements. 
Frankly,  I  have  been  so  busUy  engaged  in 
trj'lng  to  help  folks  back  home  And  their 
missing  soldier  and  sailor  boys,  or  negotiat- 
ing with  the  War  Department  to  find  out 
why  wives  and  mothers  haven't  received 
their  allotments  from  husbands  and  sons  in 
the  service,  I  Just  haven't  had  any  time  to 
formulate  a  post-war  plan  of  my  own.  And 
since  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  has  brought 
fortli  his  plans  and  submitted  them  to  the 
public  about  a  post-war  society  of  nations, 
I  guess  I  have  the  right  to  also,  don't  you 
think? 

A  few  years  ago,  you  will  recaU,  a  lot  of 
us  got  some  big  laughs  out  of  the  book  en- 
titled "The  Specialist."  The  hero  of  this 
story  spent  the  whole  course  of  the  book  In 
specializing.  He  was  a  specialist.  In  like 
manner,  we  have  to  Usten  to  a  lot  of  present- 
day  specialists  solve  the  post-war  period. 
One  cannot  listen  to  them  without  getting 
some  Ideas.  So  I  am  studying  the  situation 
and  In  due  time  the  mountain  will  labor  and 
bring  forth — oh.  well,  my  attempt  at  spe- 
cializing will  doubtless  be  as  effective  as 
some  other  talent  I  have  read  abotrt. 

But  whatever  form  my  pcst-war  plan  hap- 
pens to  take,  It  will  surely  contain  one  prem- 
ise. The  United  States  will  take  her  right- 
ful place  In  the  family  of  nations.  The 
United  States  will  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table.    She  wlU  not  take  a  back  seat  for  any 
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other  nation  In  the  world.  She  will  not  be 
ehovpd  aside  by  any  one  nation  or  group  of 
nations. 

Our  country  Is  contributing  too  much  In 
men,  machines,  and  material  to  this  great 
war  to  be  tluust  a.<^lde  at  the  peace  Bcsslon 
alter  victory  has  been  won.  We  are  grate- 
lul  to  our  allies  for  the  way  they  are  hold- 
ing our  enemies  at  bay  on  every  battlefield. 
We  recognize  that  were  It  not  for  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  magnificent  fight,  we  would 
even  now  be  feeling  the  brunt  of  the  strug- 
gle. But  it  is  sate  to  say.  at  Icust  from 
the  admissions  of  all  the  United  Nations  In 
their  Insistence  that  we  continue  lend- 
lease  arrangements,  that  neither  Britain  nor 
Russia  nor  China  could  have  continued  the 
war  without  American  aid.  On  the  slitngth 
of  this  aiktumeiit  from  to-'^timonial  slutc- 
ment.s  by  our  allied  officials.  I  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  continuing  Und-lrase  fur  an- 
other year.  I  was  glud  to  do  this,  for  1  firmly 
believe  this  action  will  lead  to  complete 
victory. 

But  let  me  make  thLs  point  very  clear: 
Americans  have  a.s  much  right  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  Ju.st  peace  us  anybody  el.se.  After 
the  count  is  taken  of  blood,  sweat,  and  sac- 
rifice, you  will  find  that  America  ha.s  been 
carrying  a  big  share.  Therefore,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  right  to  expect  fair  and 
equitable  consideration  around  the  victori- 
ous peace  table. 

So  much  for  this.  The  .subject  I  want  to 
emphasize  tonight  Is  our  post-war  attitude 
t«.>ward  our  returning  victorious  Aimy  and 
Navy  What  plans  are  we  going  to  malce  tor 
them'  What  plan  has  been  foimulated  thus 
far?  None  We  have  all  dealt  in  a  lot  with 
high-sounding  platitudinous  .statements  and 
proposals  for  America's  part  in  post-war 
affairs.  What  about  Americas  part  In  re- 
habilitating her  own  fighting  men''  What 
is  Wa.-;hington  going  to  do  for  the  boys  who 
live  to  come  back  home  to  take  their  places 
once  more  in  the  normal,  peaceful  life  which 
Americans  hold  so  dear'?  These  are  the 
questions  I  am  raising  tonight  and  they 
must  be  an.swered  before  the  problems  of  a 
post-war   World   can  be  solved 

No  doubt  I  will  be  chasti.'^ed  by  some  for 
saying  that  the  welcome  of  our  own  beys 
should  come  ahead  of  consideration.s  abroad 
after  the  war  Is  over.  I  don't  care  anything 
about  that.  Ever  since  I've  been  In  Con- 
gress. I  have  looked  upon  my  biggest  Job 
there  as  watching  out  for  our  soldiers'  wel- 
fare. I'm  not  going  back  on  them  at  this 
late  date  I'm  not  going  back  on  them  after 
they've  won  the  victory  either  No.  you  f(jlk3 
at  home  can  count  on  my  sticking  with  your 
boy.s.  and  with  them  when  they  ci  me  back 
to  you.  those  that  God  Almighty  allows  to 
come  back. 

You  can  count  on  my  continued  Interest 
In  your  sons  ai;d  husbands  and  sweethearts 
when  they  come  back  to  you  imijued  with  the 
long-felt  desire  to  settle  d>)wn.  build  their 
own  homes,  raise  their  own  families,  and 
make  their  respectable  rightful  livings  in  the 
American  communities  they've  fought  so  hard 
to  maintain.  You  can  count  on  me  to  fight 
for  their  interests:  when  they  come  back  to 
find  their  Job«  filled  by  somelxidy  el.se.  their 
money  gone,  their  futures  a  bii;  que.stion 
mark  Are  we  to  repeat  mistakes  made  after 
the  first  World  War  when  the  boys  we  sent 
away  with  flags  waving  and  drums  beating 
came  hon^e  to  rtnd  only  a  very  few  who  cared 
about  them?  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  veterans  of  the  World  War  No.  1  walked 
the  streets  in  vain  to  find  employment  which 
didn  t  exist. 

X  say  to  you  that  we  cannot  allow  anything 
like  that  to  ever  happen  again.    I  maintain 

that  ihKs  country  owes  It  to  tl\e  boys  at  the 
front  to  guarantee  them  Jobs  and  decent 
treatment  when  they  get  out  of  service.  I 
pledne  to  all  my  fr.eiids  at  home  that  I  will 
dcd.cate   my  entite  energy  to  this  end.     The 


men   in  our  armed  forces  must  be  given  a 

square  deal  after  the  war  Is  over. 

During  the  laft  Congress  you  will  recall 
that,  as  your  Representative.  I  was  the  first 
to  call  upon  CongresrS  to  double  the  base  pay 
of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  from 
$21  to  $42  a  month.  Witli  great  satisfaction 
I  saw  this  goal  reached.  I  was  grateful  for 
the  chance  to  vote  to  raise  that  base  pay  to 
$50  a  month.  During  this  sc&'^lon  of  Con- 
gress I  am  working  on  another  tough  nut, 
trying  to  get  enough  votes  in  the  House  to 
pa."'j*  the  Hall  free-f urlou^^h  transportation 
bill.  This  will  give  every  man  liKhtinj?  for 
Uncle  Sam  the  privilege  (jf  free  rides  during 
furlough  from  any  point  In  the  United 
States  when  a  furlough  Is  granted  him  by  his 
commanding  officer.  Your  son,  your  hus- 
band, your  loved  ones  In  the  .service  deserve 
such  a  concession  by  your  Government. 
Ihere  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  members 
of  our  armed  forces.  They  should  certainly 
be  allowed  to  reach  their  homes  when  given 
furloughs.  Tlie  Hall  free-turlough  bill  will 
give  them  this  opportunity. 

After  the  war,  what  then,  for  those  brave 
boys  who  have  given  up  everything  to  give 
us  victory?  Let  the  post-war  planners  give 
attention  to  this  most  important  of  all  poet- 
war  Issues  Are  you  going  to  face  stark 
realities  like  the  country  witnessed  after 
1918  when  our  armies  were  mustered  out  and 
unemployment  was  rife  for  several  years 
thereafter.'  Heaven  forbid  that  we  ever  al- 
low a  parallel  In  America  to  the  German 
situation  after  World  War  No,  1.  It  is  .said 
that  soldiers  returned  to  Herlin,  Mimich.  and 
all  the  other  centers  of  population  In  Ger- 
many, and  became  gani'sters  and  outlaws  be- 
cause nothing  was  done  to  stimulate  peace- 
time  pursuit*   and    employment. 

Such  things  must  not  happen  in  America 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  happen  In  Amer- 
ica If  we  formulate  a  definite  plan  for  action 
on  the  home  front  at  the  same  time  we  are 
emphasizing  the  necessity  for  world-wide 
programs  Guarantee  the  returning  soldier, 
sailor  and  marine  a  place  In  the  sun  and 
you  win  solve  the  problem  This  problem 
will  have  to  be  solved  because  upon  Its  solu- 
tion hangs  the  fate  of  the  Nation. 

The  American  Legion  was  responsible  for 
our  po.sltlve  remedy  of  Internal  postwar  con- 
ditions after  the  la.st  war  Today.  I  believe 
tlie   Le({lon    and   all    the   otlier   service   groups 

are  In  like  position.  They  are  capable  of 
anticipating  the  needs  of  the  future  ex- 
service  man  and  I  hope  they  will  lend  their 
valued  svipport  to  outlining  and  recommend- 
ing the  steps  which  must  be  taken  At  this 
time.  I  wish  to  .salute  our  great  N.itional 
Le.;ion  organization,  along  with  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  Marine  Corps  and  all  their  auxil- 
iaries. I  appeal  to  them,  particularly  to  the 
local  chapters  and  groups  of  these  bi'dles  for 
moral  support,  suggestions  and  helpful  ad- 
vice in  my  efforts  to  better  the  lot  of  our 
present  day  fighting  men 

The  boys  fighting  the  battles  for  freedom 
today  are  in  great  need  of  the  Indispensable 
backing  of  the  service  organizations  of  the 
last  war.  I  am  sure  the  latter  are  aware 
of  this  fact  because  they  are  doing  every- 
thing tliey  can  for  the  men  at  the  front. 
They  have  already  contributed  largely  to 
the  comforts  and  well-being  of  our  fighting 
men. 

After  the  war.  In  order  to  avoid  great  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  hardships  to  our  service- 
men and  their  loved  ones,  strife  and  unrest 
witlim  our  entire  p  .pulatlon,  I  propose  the 
following   steps   be    taken: 

1  Make  sure  every  man  and  woman  mus- 
tered out  of   the  armed  servlce.s   either   be 

placed  in  a  Job  with  a  living  wage  or  that  he 
or  she   Is  to  pursue  a  gainful  occupation. 

2.  Provide  every  serviceman  with  c:u>h  pay- 
ments from  his  national  service  life  insur- 
ance policy  In  sufficient  amount  for  him  to 


start  out  in  peacetime  pursuits  with  «  clean 

slate. 

3  Exercise  the  same  preference  procedure 
which  was  accorded  servicemen  in  the  last 
war  in  regard  to  reemployment  and  guaran- 
tee his  replacement  in  his  former  Job  or  one 
similar  to   it. 

4.  Make  it  pf..s.>-;ble  and  attractive  for 
servicemen  to  operate  Independent  family- 
size  farms  and  afford  them  with  opportunity 
to  own  these  farms. 

5.  Foster  and  encourage  the  serviceman  s 
return  after  the  war  to  the  normal  family 
life  which  is  even  now  being  dislocated  and 
abandoned  due  to  inevitable  wartime  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  next  few  broadcasts  I  will  elaborate 
upon  these  points  and  develop  several  articles 
of  legislation  which  I  wLsh  to  see  pas.sed  in 
time  to  benefit  the  millions  of  boys  who  will 
be  coming  bnck  from  the  greatest  victory 
the    world    has   ever    seen. 


Equal  Rights  for  Whom? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

Of    MICIIIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondai.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  agitation  for  conpre.»vsional  con- 
sideration of  the  .so-called  equal-rights 
amendment  to  the  Con.stitution  i.s  now 
at  Its  height.  The  National  Woman's 
Party,  the  chief  advocate  of  thi.s  amend- 
ment, ha.s.  during  the  la.'it  20  years,  pre- 
.sented  every  F>o.s.sible  advantage  which 
might  accrue  to  women  If  thi.s  amend- 
ment were  made  a  part  of  the  Con.sti- 
tution. Mo.st  other  women".s  organiza- 
tions of  national  scope  have,  during  this 
period,  tentatively  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. However,  to  my  knowletlpe.  there 
ha.s  never  been  any  concerted,  extensive. 
Nation-wide  opposition  propacanda  in 
any  way  {•oinparable  to  the  affirmative 
propaganda  spon.sored  by  the  National 
Woman's  Party. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
to  which  constitutional  amrndment.s  are 
referred,  my  position  m  reference  to  this 
propo.sal  is  well  known  to  the  National 
Woman's  Parly,  as  well  as  to  others  who 
have  concerned  themselves  in  connection 
with  the  submission  of  this  amendment 
during  the  last  20  years. 

In  the  light  of  the  law  of  the  land,  as 
it  now  stands,  po.^sibly  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  say  that  the  purpose  of 
this  proposed  amendment  is  to  give 
equal  rights  to  men.  The  enactment 
of  this  amendment  would  take  away 
from  women  many  of  the  legal  rights 
which  they  now  enjoy  and  which  are  not 
reserved  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  James  A.  Starr,  president  of 
the  Mi'.hican  League  of  Women  'Voters, 
which,  of  course,  is  afliliated  with  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters.  In 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  president  encloses  a  circtilar  i'sued 
by  the  National  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, asking  some  pertinent  question.^,  and 
pursuant  to  the  permission  granted  to 
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me,  I  include  the  circular,  which  Is  as 
follows: 

tOOK   TVVICI    AT   THE    EQCAL-RICHTS   AMENDMENT 

Everyone  wants  equal  rights  for  women — 
especially  now  when  the  work  of  women  is 
e&.'-entlal  to  winning  the  war.  But  the  pro- 
posed 80-cailed  equal-rights  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitutiua  raises  a  lot  cf 
questions: 

In  some  States  the  legal  age  for  marriage  Is 
lower  for  girls  than  for  boys.  Is  this  equal 
rights  or  would  the  age  have  to  be  raised  for 
girls  or  lowered  for  t)oys? 

Who  knows?  Nobody.  Who  must  decide? 
The  courts 

In  some  States  the  husband's  failure  to 
support  his  wife  Is  cause  for  divorce.  Under 
equal  rights  may  her  husband  divorce  her  if 
she  does  not  support  him? 

Who  knows?  Nobody.  Who  must  decide? 
The  courts. 

In  some  Statss  a  woman  reaches  the  Pge  of 
majority  at  18  years:  a  man  at  '2\.  Does  the 
axe  for  a  man  become  18  or  that  of  a  woman 
ai  under  equal  rights? 

Who  knows?  Nobody.  Who  must  decide? 
The  courts 

The  pnperty  rights  of  married  men  and 
women  are  different  In  all  the  States.  Would 
those  rights  be  affected? 

Who  knows?  Noixxly.  Who  must  decide? 
The  courts. 

In  California  and  some  other  States  hus- 
band and  wife  own  together  property  ac- 
quired during  marriage.  Would  this  be  true 
In  every  State? 

Who  knows?  Nobody.  Who  must  decide? 
Tlie  courts 

In  some  States  Jury  service  for  women  Is 
compulsory,  in  seme  optional,  in  some  pro- 
hibited: some  require  women  to  serve,  but 
excuse  those  who  liave  the  care  of  young  chil- 
dren. Which  laws  would  be  valid  under 
equal   rights? 

Who  knows?  Nobody.  Who  must  decide? 
The  courts 

Do  you  want  the  courts — State  and  Fed- 
eral—burdened with  litigation  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  existing  Stale  legislation  pertaining  to 
girls  and  women? 

Do  you  want  the  Congress  to  take  on  the 
task  of  legislating  In  fields  now  reserved  to 
the  States? 

The  proposed  equal-rights  amendment 
reads : 

"Sec.  1.  Men  and  women  shall  have  equal 
rlRhis  throughout  the  Unltfd  States  and 
every  place  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction. 

"Sec  2.  Ccncress  shall  have  pow<  r  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

The  amendment  would  cause  great  confu- 
sion and  rurther  burden  already  overbur- 
dened courts. 

Tlie  mlsMilevous  vagueness  of  the  amend- 
ment means  that  every  law  treating  men  and 
women  differently  would  be  subject  to  chal- 
lenge in  the  courts. 

WHiat  does  equal  mean?  Identical?  That 
would  be  the  simplest  answer  Any  law 
treating  men  and  women  dlHeiently  would 
certainly  be  open  to  chaUenge  in  the  courts 
If  this  amendment  were  adopted.  If  equal 
means  identical,  the  amendment  falls  to 
Consider  the  differences  between  men  and 
Women. 

What  does  equal  rights  throughout  the 
United  S'ates  mean?  Docs  It  mean  uniform 
treatment  of  men  and  women  throughout  the 
United  States?  Would  It  mean  only  equal 
treatment  of  men  and  women  within  each 
State? 

The  amendment  Isn't  needed. 

Legal  discrimination  against  women  in 
Btate  laws  or  State  constitutions  will  be 
changed  as  fatt  as  enough  women  In  these 
States  want  them  changed.  The  vote  gives 
thetn  that  power. 

The  amendment  would  be  the  greatest 
elngle  step  toward  centralization  of  govern- 
ment control  ever  taken. 


It  authorizes  the  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion in  the  whole  field  of  social  and  property 
legislation — property  rights,  marriage  and 
divorce,  dependency,  legitimacy,  age  of  con- 
sent, inheritance,  etc. 

Tlie  real  discriminations  against  women 
result  from  custom  and  prejudice — not  from 
laws.  A  cinstltutlonal  amendment  won't 
change  these  attitudes.  It  oould  aggravate 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 
the  so-called  equal-rights  amendment, 
reads: 

Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights 
th-fughout  the  United  States  and  every  place 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by    .pproprlate  legislation. 

I  am  this  day  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Schnabel,  executive 
secretary  of  another  group  of  women 
calling  themselves  American  Council  for 
Equal  Legal  Status,  which  letter  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

We  object  to  the  wording  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1,  the  proposed  equal-rights 
amendment,  now  before  Congress.  It  is 
ambiguous,  and  for  that  reason  99  people  in  a 
hundred  are  afraid  of  it. 

It  might  mean  Federal  control.  It  might 
mean  geographical  uniformity.  Then  again, 
it  might  mean  nothing  more  than  a  declara- 
tory statement,  until  Implemented  by  Con- 
gress. There  Is  nothing  to  give  it  vitality  or 
understanding. 

Because  of  these  objections,  we  decided  to 
consult  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject. 
Thomas  Raebum  White,  noted  Philadelphia 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  laid  the  matter 
before  him.  After  some  weeks  of  time  and 
thought,  he  submitted  a  draft,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed. 

We  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that  this 
draft  is  the  finest,  the  clearest,  the  simplest 
that  it  is  possible  to  make.  And  the  folks 
back  home  will  have  no  trouble  In  under- 
standing it.  It  will  not  interfere  with  States' 
rights,  except  Insofar  as  they  discriminate 
t)etween  men  and  women. 

The  amendment  as  drafted  by  Mr. 
White  is  as  follows: 

Men    and    women   shall    have   equal   rights 

In  each  Str te.  Territory,  and  possession  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

No  law  shall  be  made  or  enforced  which 
falls  to  recognize  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  throughout  the  territory  over  which 
the  law   is  operative. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  between  the  two 
proposals  the  White  draft  is  preferable 
because  it  has  teeth,  spectacularizes  the 
repeal  of  existing  laws,  is  clear,  concise, 
and  accentuates  the  doubts  raised  by  the 
letter  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
to  which  I  have  Just  called  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

In  short,  this  amendment  provides 
that  no  law  shall  be  made  in  the  future, 
and  no  law  now  on  the  statute  books 
shall  be  enforced,  which  fails  to  recog- 
nize equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 
Surely,  placing  such  an  addition  to  the 
Constitution  at  this  time  would  create 
much  confusion  and  require  the  repeal- 
ing of  legislation  affecting  the  rights  of 
men  and  women  in  practically  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  place  to 
make  haste  slowly. 


Food  Scarcity 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or   KCAaSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  Greater  Boston  and  sur- 
rounding communities  are  confronted  by 
a  food  scarcity  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  ineflBciency  and  bungling  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

Businessmen  distributing  food  are 
threatened  with  bankruptcy  because 
fooo  which  would  otherwise  be  furnished 
the  Boston  area  is  being  shipped  to  other 
points  where  price  ceilings  are  higher. 

This  discrimination  comes  on  top  of 
the  bitter  experience  of  many  in  respect 
to  fuel -oil  distribution  during  the  ex- 
cessively cold  recent  months. 

It  is  publicly  charged  in  the  Boston 
press  that  the  shortages  referred  to  are 
the  result  of  improper  price  ceilings, 
making  it  possible  to  obtain  higher  prices 
in  other  nearby  communities  even  where 
freight  rates  are  lower. 

The  statements  speak  for  themselves. 
They  furnish  further  evidence  of  bun- 
gling in  the  field  of  food  distribution. 
They  furnish  further  evidence  of  how 
the  O.  P.  A.  is  handicapping  the  war 
effort.  They  furnish  further  justifica- 
tion for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
O.  P.  A.  and  for  the  elimination  from 
its  pay  rolls  of  those  persons  whose  in- 
competence is  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions referred  to.  The  O.  P.  A.  should 
be  called  on  the  mat  immediately. 

I  quote  very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
a  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Globe,  as 
follows: 

Food   scarcity   grows   acute.     Prospect  of 

meatless  Sunday  looms  here;  vegetables  ar« 
low.  Continued  shortages  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables in  Boston  markets  yesterday  made  It 
highly  probable  that  many  Boston  homes 
will  not  enjoy  hearty  Sunday  dinners  tomor- 
row. 

Meat  wholesalers  agreed  yesterday  that  to- 
morrow will  be  the  closest  to  a  meatless  Sun- 
day Bostonians  have  had  to  undergo  since 
the  start  of  the  war.  Sausage,  frankforts.  and 
bologna  may  be  the  main  course  In  many 
homes. 

T)  -■  shortage  of  meat  was  so  acute  In  th« 
Faneuil  Hall  market  district  yesterday  that 
several  stores  were  cleaned  out  of  their  stocks 
before  noon.  One  of  the  largest  retail  pork 
houses  drew  its  blinds  early  yesterday  after- 
noon when  everything  except  bologna  had 
been  sold  from  its  showcases. 

Vegetables,  too.  are  among  the  missing. 
Dealers  have  received  oiUy  half  of  tlieir  previ- 
ous meager  allotments. 

I  quote  briefly,  also,  from  a  recent 
article  in  the  Boston  Traveler,  as  follows: 

A  near  riot  took  place  at  the  Boston  mar- 
,  ket  terminal  today  as  hundreds  of  dealers 
fought  to  buy  part  of  the  single  carload  of 
spinach  that  arrived,  and  for  the  second  suc- 
cessive day  no  peas  or  green  beans  arrived 
at  the  terminal  through  which  flows  95  per- 
cent cf  the  New  England  vegetable  supply. 
Only  a  smaU  supply  of  green  cabbage  wa« 
available. 

This  was  the  critical  situation  that  faced 
the  dealers,  threatened  with  lost  of  their 
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business  because  of  the  refusal  of  producers 
to  send  fucd  here,  when  they  can  get  higher 
prices  In  other  ccmmunitles.  and  the  situa- 
tion facin,5  tha  housewife  who  does  her 
shopping  f'jr  the  week  end  on  Thursday  or 
Friday. 

Veteran  terminal  men  placed  the  blame 
gquartly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  CBce  of 
Frice  Administration.  '•They  are  doing  the 
best  they  ki-cw  how."  one  veteran  dealer  said. 
"but  they  don't  know  a  damn  thing  about  the 
produce  business." 


Sheer  Folly  To  Attempt  To  Determine  the 
Peace  Before  Winning  the  War  Giher 
Than  Deciding  on  General  Aims  and 
Broad  Objectives 


EJMENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnndcu.  March  22   1943 

Mr  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
ev.  the  dii^cus.sion  of  our  domestic  and 
International  post-war  problems  is  in- 
deed a  fine  Uiinc.  so  k>nc:  as  it  does  not 
detract  our  untiring  efforts  and  concen- 
tration toward  winning  of  the  war.  To 
be  -sUi-e  we  are  looking  forward  witli  fer- 
vent hope  and  earn  st  prayer  to  I  he  day 
when  the  world  will  again  be  at  peace. 
However.  wr>  must  not  become  so  en- 
th  -ed  with  111.-  favorable  proKiess  of  the 
war  that  it  will  lead  us  apain  to  com- 
placi^ncy  and  an  attitude  that  this  ter- 
rible war  can  be  won  by  wishful  thinking. 
Recent  activities  and  commit ments  indi- 
cate that  there  are  those  who  take  the 
position  lliat  the  war  will  soon  be  over. 

To  be  sure,  v.e  have  made  encourasinp 
procre.^s.  Our  flghting  forces  and  those 
of  our  Allied  Nations  within  the  past 
few  months  have  been  takinc  a  tremen- 
dous toll  of  the  enemy,  and  we  have 
seized  upon  the  initiative  and  have  taken 
the  cITensi\e  in  the  great  conflict.  In 
my  ojjinion.  we  have  a  long.  grim,  and 
bloody  fight  ahead  of  us  and  we  cannot 
detract  a  .sin:;!e  moment  of  our  effort.s 
at  home  and  abioad  from  our  continu- 
ous and  victorious  progress.  We  are 
confident  of  \ictory.  but  only  by  contin- 
uous, deliberate,  thouchtful.  sane,  and 
determined  acts  that  have  always  made 
this  Nation  .'■trong  and  great. 

Indeed  since  the  beginning  of  this  con- 
flict, we  have  had  a  definite  concept  of 
U'hat  we  are  fr^htuv:  for.  First,  to  stop 
the  insane,  m.td  dictators,  with  their 
great  military  m.achine  and  its  world- 
wide aggression.  We  must  blot  it  from 
the  face  of  the  globe.  It  must  be  ut- 
terly de-troyed.  'the  world  will  not  live 
In  slavery  and  v.nder  the  dictator  of  the 
Axio  Powers.  No  one  will  deny  but  what 
this  is  our  broad  aim  and  or.r  fir^t  and* 
all-impoitant  policy. 

Second,  we  arc  fighting  that  with  the 
end  of  this  war  we  may  be  insured  that 
the;-*  shall  be  no  repetition  of  such  a 
contiict  inevitably  leading  to  the  destruc- 


tion of  civilization.  That  our  economic 
and  political  security  will  not  again  be 
so  threatened.  That  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  never  again  permit  the  as- 
sembling of  such  a  powerful  force  that 
will  lead  us  into  devastating  activities. 
causing  the  death  of  men  and  the  de- 
struction of  property. 

To  be  suie.  we  should  look  forward  to 
a  broad  national  foreign  policy  that  will 
lead  us  without  a  doubt  toward  the 
realization  of  tliese  objectives,  but  we 
cannot  do  more  than  to  discuss  these 
international  problems  in  a  broad  and 
general  conclusion.  "We  cannot  cro.-s 
the  bridge  before  we  get  to  ii."  It  is 
v.cll  to  reach  an  agreement  and  under- 
standing on  broad  policies  and  general 
objectives,  but  we  cannot  bind  our.^elves 
on  details  that  no  one  can  foresee  and 
which  may  not  be  reached  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  Atlantic  Chart.'T  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  gives  a  broad 
vision  of  post-war  aims  and  securities. 
Specific  formulas  and  definite  methods 
of  procedure  in  carrying  out  the  admin- 
istration of  post-war  activities  should 
not  be  a^^reed  on  at  this  time.  To  at- 
tempt to  work  out  the  stupendous  de- 
tails at  this  time  would  not  only  detract 
our  efforts  from  the  winning  of  the  war 
but  would  be  most  impractical  and  sheer 
folly. 

Belatedly  we  adopted  a  policy  of  price 
control  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  infliation 
and  to  keep  our  economy  from  being  de- 
stroyed. There  is  not  one  who  would 
deny  that  the  general  policy,  the  aims, 
and  objectives  of  such  a  pro'-jram  is 
needed.  In  the  practical  application  of 
these  objectives  we  have  found  it  to  be 
most  difficult.  Many  of  the  details  nec- 
essarily h.ad  to  be  changed.  Specific  for- 
mulas hav,^  had  to  be  altered.  Many 
other  practical  analogies  could  be  drawn 
that  should  convince  us  of  the  tragedy 
of  bindintj  ourselves  or  any  nation  to 
somethln.g  specifically  that  we  cannot 
determine  or  foresee. 

Yes,  we  have  decided  on  the  broad 
and  general  principles,  the  aims,  and 
objectives  of  the  post-war  period.  Let 
us  not  go  back  into  a  state  of  compla- 
cency and  isolation.  Let  us  look  for- 
ward to  international  security  and  co- 
operation, but  let  us  first  of  all  go 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  unity  and  effort 
toward  producing  food,  materials,  and 
Implements  of  war  at  home  and  provid- 
ing for  our  boys  on  the  many  far-flung 
theaters  of  activity  In  their  continuous 
victories  and  crushing  the  enemy  to  an 
Ignominious  death. 

Again  I  want  to  Issue  a  warning  to 
this  Congress,  to  this  Nation,  and  to  the 
world  that  we  must  be  at  our  noble  task 
with  all  of  our  might  and  energy  and 
there  will  come  a  glorious  day  that  the 
stains  of  war  will  be  removed.  The  peo- 
ples of  the  world  must  see  that  greed  and 
selfishness  will  not  be  permitted  at  the 
peace  table,  as  was  experienced  in  the 
last  World  War,  but  the  broad  objec- 
tives and  purposes  for  which  we  fight 
will  have  the  practical  application— jus- 
tice and  fairness  that  will  give  the  world 
a  lasting  and  endurinu  peace. 


Plight  of  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    ICWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilder,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Independent  Business  Mens 
Association  of  Iowa: 

M.ARCH  11.  1943. 
Iowa  Delegation  in  Congress, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  sending  ytni 
copies  of  Information  from  time  tf)  tune  to 
keep  you  informed  as  to  the  pliu;ht  of  the 
small  businessmen  of  thi.s  countiy.  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  when  I  find  llL-ms 
of  Intere.st  and  value 

You  will  recall  that  there  was  a  prediction 
that  300.000  sii.all  businessmen  would  be  put 
out  of  the  picture  ihi«  yiar;  at  d  accorduig 
to  the  words  ui  Ho:i  Wright  Patman.  it  was 
not  necessary  for  this  to  happen,  meaning 
that  if  certain  things  were  worked  out  by 
Congress  and  the  powers  that  be  that  things 
could  be  adjusted  so  that  we  could  remaiti 
in  business 

For  your  Information,  the  d.arger  point  Is 
approaching,  and  very  rapidly.  If  you  were 
to  visit  many  of  our  stores  and  learn  of  the 
condition  of  our  stocks,  you  would  then  be- 
Hevc  that  we  could  not  long  remain  In  busi- 
nes.«.  Gentlemen,  .something  mu.st  be  done, 
and  It  mu.st  be  done  quickly. 

I  Wish  to  give  you  a  picture  of  a  .store  In 
a  neighboring  town  that  I  visited.  I  fcund 
one  of  the  most  dejected  men  I  have  ever 
seen.  His  meat  counter  was  completely 
empty,  he  had  no  cookies,  and  he  had  sent 
an  order  to  a  wholesale  house  for  coffee  and 
sent  the  stamp.s  vhich  mu.st  accompany  the 
order.  The  wholesale  house  evidently  wa.? 
out  of  coffee  and  was  holding  up  the  order. 
They  had  hLs  stamps  and  he  could  not  order 
from  any  other  source,  and  hi.s  shelve.s  were 
only  half  filled  with  other  merchandise. 
This  Is  only  one  case,  and  there  are  many 
other  similar  cases. 

I  will  be  very  frank  In  the  things  I  wish 
to  say.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Donald  NclBon 
must  be  removed  from  office,  along  with  many 
others,  and  men  placed  In  tha«e  positions 
who  have  no  connections  whatsoever  with 
blK  buslnesa.  There  are  plenty  of  men  In 
this  country  who  are  aincere  and  con^ien- 
tlous  who  can  fill  such  positions  and  men 
who  have  no  connections  with  mail-order 
houses  or  blR  corporations  of  any  kind. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  make  such 
changes  and  if  the  men  in  ciuestlon  refure 
to  resign.  Congress  holds  the  weapon  that 
can  p.'rfurm  t:-;e  trick,  that  of  removing  the 
appropriations  so  that  those  departments 
ca;  not  cperate 

We  small  businessmen  are  nwnre  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  war.  and  many  of  r,a 
served  with  tlic  armed  forces  during  World 
War  No.  1.  We  know  the  meaning  of  sacri- 
fice and  aie  willing  to  do  our  part  in  the 
winning  of  this  war.  But  if  we  can  remain 
In  business  .»o  that  we  may  do  our  part,  such 
as  the  purchase  of  bonds,  paylnrr  of  heavy 
taxes,  and  many  other  things,  sm^ll  business 
niu;:t  be  preserved  It  Is  not  the  American 
way  of  life  to  force  u.s  cut  of  business  and 
allow  the  big  operators  to  continue  unmf)- 
lested.     We  have  taken  many  blows  on  tho 
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ch!n.  but  this  one  thing  we  are  not  going  to 
lake  lying  down  We  are  here  to  lis:ht  for 
our  nghtii.  nud  we  must  have  the  asfcistunce 
of  Congress. 

We  also  know  that  the  Iowa  delecation  in 
Congress  are  \\\h  informed  as  to  cur  diiii- 
culties  and  are  with  us  in  a  big  way  and  we 
do  know  that  you  gentlemen,  like  all  pood 
tolcliers.  will  come  through  with  flying  colcrs. 
The  one  I'.ung  we  need  ni>v-.i'.y  right  now 
Is  merchandiser.  Also  not  so  many  regula- 
tions. We  caiu'.ot  continue  in  bUMness  il  we 
have  no  n.erchanrlise  to  sell,  and  v.e  cannot 
pay  the  taxes  and  ptirchase  bonds  if  the 
commodities  liom  which  we  make  our  live- 
lihood are  taken  from  us. 

Never  before  In  •"  -  history  of  thi  country 
has  b:g  bu.-mess  been  played  up  to  like  they 
have  been  durii  s  this  war.  v.nU.  geinlcmen, 
something  must  be  done  about  It  at  once. 
We  know  well  that  manv  lactones  have 
had  to  chai:ge  from  the  manufacture  of  mer- 
chandise to  th.e  makinc  of  weapons  of  war. 
But  the  big  operators  are  receivmi;  things 
that  we  small  merchants  cannot  obtain. 

We  must  have  merchandise  and  we  must 
hsve  It  at  once  if  we  a:e  to  remain  in 
business. 

We  have  worked  long  hours  trying  to  build 
up  a  busines  that  we  might  have  a  little 
security  in  eld  nge  and  also  be  a  credit  not 
only  to  our  respective  communities  but  to 
our  Nation. 

You  have  noted  from  the  articles  I  have 
n-.a^'-^d  to  you  th^'.t  many  of  the  things  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  is  doing  ere 
fantastic  and  do  iH>t  make  .sen^e.  The  same 
thing  Is  true  with  other  departments.  Con- 
gress must  take  cognizance  of  the  pleus  of 
small  busine.'-s  and  act  quickly. 

I  I.rmly  belie\e  that  11  Congress  will  bring 
»  pressure  to  bear  on  the  powers  that  be  that 
more  merc'.iandise  can  be  released  lor  the 
small  merchants  so  that  we  can  continue  in 
business  and  continue  to  do  cur  part  in  the 
Winning  cf  this  war.  Big  ^uslness  inun  be 
controlled  a:id  we  arc  also  firm  In  our  belief 
that  the  ren?on  such  men  as  Mr.  Nelson  are 
in  the  responsible  pe.sitlons  is  that  they  may 
lock  after  the  interests  of  big  business. 

In  behalf  cf  cur  a~-social.on.  I  wish  to 
thank  j'ou  In  advance  for  your  consideration 
of  our  dlfflcultles.  and  I  am  certain  that  ycu 
will  do  everything  within  your  power  to  pro- 
tect small  bu.-^^inessmen. 

I  plead  with  you,  gentlemen,  In  the  name 
cf   everything  that   Is   good   at.d   wholesome, 
do  something  about  this  at  once. 
Yours  sincerely, 

G    F.  Wr.nrR. 
Executive  S^'crctary,  Ind'-pci  drnt 
Business  Men's  Association  of  lona. 


Inclusion  cf  Labor  Coits  of  F..rmtrs   in 
Parity  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  19.  1913 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  com- 
menting on  the  consideration  of  the  Pace 
bi'il— H.  R.  1408 — I  want  to  say  that  I 
Intend  to  vote  for  this  bill  for  the  fol- 
lowing rea.scns: 

I  have  been  a  member  of  thp  Farm'^rs 
Cran^'e  of  tlie  State  of  Washington  for 
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24  years.  Since  coming  to  Washington. 
D.  C.  I  have  been  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Albeit  S.  Goss,  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  on  all  farm  legislation. 
While  the  pending  bill  does  not  com- 
pletely cover  all  farm  legislation  that  is 
desirable  for  the  benefit  of  our  farmers, 
it  is  a  long  and  decided  step  in  that  di- 
rection, and  as  the  National  Grange  is 
.strongly  for  it.  I  am  voting  for  it  and 
hope  It  will  pass  and  become  law. 

In  every  other  field  of  production,  .^uch 
as  manufacture,  transportation,  distri- 
bution, and  services  of  ail  kinds,  the  cost 
of  labor  is  figured  in  all  costs  and  selling 
prices,  and  properly  so.  because  in  most 
cases  labor  is  the  largest  sinj^le  factor  in 
the  final  cost. 

Since  this  is  the  situation,  why  should 
not  the  farmers'  labor  cost.'f  be  included 
in  calculation  of  parity  price.s?  Cer- 
tainly this  factor  should  not  bo  left  out 
on  the  theory  that  a  farmer  does  not 
labor,  because  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and 
I  know  by  experience  that  every  farmer 
does  plenty  of  hard  work  throughout  the 
year. 

I  do  not  believe  operation  of  this  bill 
will  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
extent  that  its  opponents  claim.  Since 
the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products  is  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  usual  price  to  the  consumer,  the  in- 
crease in  costs  to  consumers  would  only 
be  the  increa.se  on  that  part  of  the  price 
that  the  farmer  receives.  All  added 
costs,  such  as  processing,  transportation, 
distribution,  and  retailing  costs,  already 
include  labor  costs  and  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  Pace  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pace  bill  does 
not  add  all  farm  labor  costs  to  parity 
prices.  It  only  adds  the  difference  in  the 
increased  costs  of  labor,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  labor  during  the  parity 
ba.se  period:  that  i.--.  the  years  1909-14. 
I  believe  this  could  well  be  extended  later 
to  include  all  labor  costs.  Since  all  other 
labor  costs  have  increased  since  that 
time  and  have  already  been  included  in 
rising  prices,  it  is  just  simple  justice  to 
pass  this  bill  for  the  farmer,  and  I  feel 
that  it  has  been  too  long  delayed  already. 
We  are  now  threatened  with  a  serious 
food  shortage  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  farming  has 
become  so  unattractive  that  many  lea\e 
their  farms.  We  cannot  win  this  war, 
or  even  survive  as  a  nation,  unless  the 
farmer  Is  given  a  square  deal. 

I  am  glad  to  go  along  with  the  National 
Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Council  of  Farm 
Cooperatives,  and  tiie  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers  Federation  in  sup- 
porting this  bill. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  veto  this  bill  when  passed. 
I  can  hardly  believe  so,  because  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
September  7,  1942.  "Calculations  of  par- 
ity must  include  all  costs  of  production, 
including  the  cost  of  labor." 

I  am  voting  for  this  bill,  and  if  It  Is 
vetoed.  I  will  vote  to  pass  it  over  the 
President's  veto. 


Federal 


Use    Tax    on    Motor    Vehiclei 
Should  Be  Repealed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22   1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
few  days  the  House  will  begin  considera- 
tion of  a  method  to  collect  income  taxes. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 
I  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  I  call  atten- 
tion to  H.  R.  2010.  introduced  by  me  on 
February  26  and  designed  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 3540  of  chapter  33a  of  Public  Law 
250.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Automobile  Use  Tax. 
That  there  is  widespread  sentiment  for 
repeal  of  this  $5  levT  is  evidenced  by  the 
great  many  letters  I  have  received  from 
persons  throughout  the  United  States 
protesting  the  imposition  of  this  tax  and 
characterizing  it  as  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  transportation. 

With  the  great  percentage  of  our  citi- 
zens being  forced  to  curtail  the  operation 
of  their  automobiles,  the  so-called  use 
tax  becomes  a  glorified  form  of  extortion 
and  should  be  repealed  from  the  stand- 
point of  simple  justice  to  the  millions  of 
American  car  owners.  When  it  is  real- 
ized that  the  motorists  of  the  Nation  are 
driving  only  for  essential  purposes,  the 
charge  that  the  use  tax  is  a  burden  on 
modern  transportation  is  fully  substan- 
tiated. 

As  a  nation  that  takes  great  pride  in  a 
network  of  modern  highways  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  re\enue  from  motor  ve- 
hic'es  has  made  possible  these  great  lanes 
of  transportation.  It  follows  that  if  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  ntimber  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  operation  in  a  State  that  there 
is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  revenue  received  by  the  State 
for  highway  maintenance  and  repairs. 
Thus  the  use  tax  on  motor  vehicles  is  a 
means  of  discouraging  o^^Tiership  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  and  directly  retards  the  ex- 
pan.sion  and  maintenance  of  our  modern 
highway  system. 

The  Treasury  Department  reports  that 
Slate  registrations  of  motor  cars  for  1941 
represented  approximately  32,500,000 
motor  vehicles  and  adds  that,  due  to  ra- 
tioning of  motor  vehicles,  tires,  and  gaso- 
line, plus  the  normal  junking  of  vehicles, 
the  number  now  in  use  i:^  considerably 
less  than  30,000.000.  From  June  1,  1£42, 
through  January  31,  1943,  the  sale  of 
Federal  use  stamps  di.scloses  that  tax 
was  paid  on  approximately  29,590.000 
motor  vehicles.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
at  this  point  that  appropriations  granted 
to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
administering  the  use- tax  law  resulted  in 
$1,300,000  being  transferred  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
1942  and  $525,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1943. 
It  is  explained  that  these  sums  were  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Po^t 
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OfBce  Dt-partmcnt  since  the  sale  of  mo- 
tor-vehicle stamps  IS  conducted  jointly 
-^  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
the  Post  Ofncf  Department.  The  difTcr- 
encv  in  the  amounLs  transferred  for  1942 
and  1943  is  accounted  for  because  of  the 
fact  that  during  1942  two  tax  payments 
were  made,  one  beginning  in  January 
and  the  other  in  June. 

That  the  Federal  use  tax  l.s  unsound  in 
principle  is  beyond  contradiction.     Ac- 
cording   to    statistics    compiled    by    the 
American   Automobile  Association,  over 
41  percent  of  the  motor  vehicles  regis- 
tered  in  the  United  States  are  on  farms 
and  in  villages  under  2,500  in  population. 
In  addition.  55  percent  of  all  cars  are 
owned  by  people  makini?  les.s  than  $30 
weekly.     In  the  smaller  villages  where 
over  41  percent  of  the  cars  are  located,  a 
survey  di.scloses  that  65  p€'rccnt  of  the 
mileage  on  these  vehicles  is   for  busi- 
ness purposes.    Farmers  as  a  rule  have 
the  oldest  and  cheapest  motor  vehicles. 
Many  States  allow  a  lower  registration 
fee  for  farm  cars;  yet  the  Federal  use  tax 
is  levit'd  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  a 
high-priced  custom-built  motor  car.  The 
result  is  that  the  cost  to  the  farmer  is 
increased  beyond  all  sense  of  proportion. 
With  55  percent  ol  the  Nation  s  motor 
vehicles  being  owned  by  per.sons  making 
less  than  $30  weekly,  this  levy  of  a  $5 
use  tax  by  the  Federal  Government   is 
exacted    without    any    regard    for    the 
ability  to  pay.    In  addition,  the  motor 
car  is  indispensable  in  rural  and  urban 
territory  as  a  modern  method  of  trans- 
portation.    Therefore,  this  use  tax  is  a 
tax  on  transportation  and  is  discrimina- 
tory, because  it  applies  to  one  field  of 
transp-.irlation. 

To  discourage  the  ownership  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  is  a  threat  to  the  function- 
ing of  our  economic  system.  Public 
means  of  transportation  are  already 
overburdened,  and  appeals  are  being 
made  by  Director  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  to 
lestrict  the  use  of  such  travel,  or  it  may 
be  necessary  to  place  travel  on  a  ration- 
ing and  priority  basis.  A  decrease  in  the 
U5e  and  ownership  of  motor  vehicles  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  serious  trans- 
portation problem  and,  therefore,  should 
not  be  encouraged. 

When  the  $5  u.se  tax  was  proposed  and 
debated  in  Congress,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  many  regarded 
such  a  tax  as  an  invasion  of  State  rights 
and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  enter  that  field.  It  was  re- 
called that  a  use  tax  on  carriages  was 
levied  in  1815  to  aid  in  paying  the  cost 
of  the  War  of  1812  but  that  it  was 
promptly  repealed. 

The  rationing  of  gasoline  and  the 
fact  that  the  automobile  is  a  modern 
means  of  transportation  and.  tiierefore, 
essential  to  our  economic  life  is  evidence 
that  the  Federal  use  tax  on  motor  vehi- 
cles is  discriminatory,  unjustified,  and 
wholly  unsound. 

It  IS  dangerous  legislation  because  it 
has  established  a  precedent  which  may 
well  lead  to  the  taxation  of  other  items 
of  personal  property.  In  addition,  now 
that  the  tax  has  been  collected  at  the 
rate  of  $5  on  every  vehicle  regardless  of 


'  size  or  age.  we  have  the  ridiculous  situ- 
ation of  a  small  pa-ssenger  motor  vehicle 
or  farm  pick-up  truck  being  placed  in 
the  .same  category  with  higher- priced 
models  in  the  passenger-car  field  or  with 
huge  cargo  trucks  that  dot  our  highways 
with  the  load  capacity  of  an  average 
railroad  boxcar.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  increasing  of  the  present  $5  tax 
from  double  or  triple  the  present  rate. 
It  is  a  vicious  tax  levy  that  has  merited 
the  storm  of  protest  that  has  risen  from 
over  30.000.000  motorist    in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  tl"ie  taxes  paid  by  motor- 
vehicle  owners  bi?fore  the  imposition  of 
the  Federal  u.se  tax  were  numerous  and 
oppressive.  In  many  States  additional 
municipal  and  county  taxes  are  levied 
against  automobile  owners.  As  a  result, 
there  are  18  direct  taxes  on  automobiles 
or  automobile  op<?ration  exclusive  of  the 
Federal  use  tax  and  they  comprise  the 
following  levies:  State  registration  fees. 
Slate  gasoline  taxes.  State  personal - 
property  taxes.  State  drivers"  license 
fees.  State  certificate  of  title  fees.  State 
sales  taxes,  county  gasoline  taxes,  county 
peTsonal-property  taxes,  city  gasoline 
taxes,  city  personal-property  taxes,  city 
wheel  taxes,  city  drivers'  license  fees, 
city  registration  fees,  and  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles,  trucks,  parts  and 
accessories,  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil. 

While  every  State  does  not  exact  all 
these  taxes,  the  majority  of  them  are 
levied  in  all  Slates  and  represent  the 
heavy  burden  of  .axation  placed  on  au- 
tomobile owners. 

I  feel  certain  that  if  serious  considera- 
tion is  given  to  thie  subject  of  a  Federal 
use  tax  on  motor  vehicles  that  it  will  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  such  a 
form  of  taxation  is  unsound  in  principle, 
lacks  the  essential  elements  of  fairness 
and  justice  and,  therefore,  should  be 
repealed. 

I  a.'>k  your  favorable  consideration  of 
H.  R.  2010  in  order  that  we  may  lift  the 
added  burden  of  the  Federal  use  tax 
from  the  backs  of  the  already  overtaxed 
car  owners  of  America. 


The  Norman   'Home  Rule"  Public  Power 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  32.  1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  Inserting  one  of  the  nu- 
merous comment.'?  on  my  "home  rule" 
public  power  bill.  H.  R.  1899.  which,  when 
passed,  will  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  hydro- 
electric power  facilities  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  article  is  from  the  magazine  Elec- 
trical World,  published  in  New  York,  issue 
of  February  27,  1943: 


Bill  Asks  8alk  or  Coulee.  Bonnfvtlie  to 
States— Home  Rule  or  F^desal  Powee  Peoj- 
wcn  la  Aim  or  Legislation  Introduced  bt 
Representative  Fkiji  Nurman.  Washington 
Republican — Issle  Mat  Loom  Large  in  1944 
Peesidintiai,  Race 

Home  rule  of  Ftnleral  power  developmeius 
on  tlie  Columbia  River  Is  the  aim  of  recently 
proposed  lej?i8latlon  empcweriiii^  the  States 
(if  Wa-shiiigfon  and  Ore'^on  to  purchase  the 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  projects. 

SECOND   STEP   IN   CAMPAICN 

The  bill.  Introduced  by  Represt-ntatlve  Prid 
f  ORHAN,  Washington  R«  putahtan.  requires 
t!.o  Federal  Guvernment  to  sell  both  proj- 
ects. Grand  Coulee  to  W  •.shington  and  Bcn- 
nivlUe  to  Washington  and  Oregon  JomUy. 
whenever  the  States  complete  s^atlsfactory 
finanrlng  arrangements  It  constitutcfi  the 
second  stop  of  a  double-envelc^pment  cam- 
paign to  make  public  jKjVter — operated  under 
home  rule — supreme  m  Washington  8ti»te. 

Under  the  act  the  Federal  Crovernnienn 
would  be  paid  net  cost  of  the  projects  at  tlui 
time  of  acqul.sltlon.  less  depreciation  reserve? 
Financing  would  be  by  revenue  bonds  backed 
by  projTt  Income,  in  rush  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  both  Estimated  cost  of  each  proj- 
ect new  is  $160,000,000. 

Last  prevtou.s  step  In  establishing  suprem- 
acy of  public  power  \n  Wiishlngton  w:ts  the 
recent  pa'^-age  oJ  initiative  12  by  the  Wa.-h- 
in^jton  LeKlslnture.  Under  the  initiative  twu 
or  more  public-utility  di.^'trlct.s  may  combine 
to  purchase  private  sy.stems  covering  the 
areas  they  s«Tve  TTiis  opens  the  way  for 
abolishment  of  all  remaining  private  elect nc- 
p<iwer  companies 

Norman,  who  regards  his  meastire  as  the 
capstone  of  the  home-rule  program,  de- 
scribed it  ais  the  final  ?»ep  toward  complett 
home  rule  by  the  people  of  my  State  over 
their  hydroelectric  rest  '.ircc^  If  it  become? 
law,  NoRMAN  predicted,  it  will  probably  result 
in  a  combination  of  public-utility  districts 
or  a  State  publlc-p<  \ver  authority  to  take 
over  and  operate  both  projects. 

"There  if  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  well- 
informed  persons  that  the  Bonneville  ard 
Grand  Coulee  projects  will  pay  out."  Norman 
dclared.  He  pointed  mit  that  Bonneville 
Administrator  Paul  Raver  estimates  that  an- 
nual revenues  of  bo:h  projixts  will  reach 
$18,000,000  by  July.  At  that  tune  both  proj- 
ects will  be  pre  ducing  approximately  8.030- 
000  kilowatt -hours  of  energy  yearly,  most  of 
it  8c!d  to  direct  war  Industries  Past-war 
Industrial  expansion  which  will  be  enabled 
by  this  power  iupply  and  by  tl,e  area's  r.ut- 
ural  resources  will  allow  the  projects  to  pay 
fur  tliemselves,  Norma.n  believes. 

ICKES     OPPOSITION     rORESEEN 

Possibility  that  a  Ncv  De.i.  Congress  would 
pass  the  bill,  or  that  IVesident  Roosevelt 
wotild  sign  It.  is  remcte.  Its  Introduction, 
however,  puts  the  Republicans  on  record 
as  favorlnp^  home  rule,  an  :si,ue  which  may 
be  Impoitant  In  1944  electiuus.  Norman  and 
his  "freshman"  cx-Ileagues.  each  of  wliora 
beat  a  Democratic  Representative  last  fall, 
are  already  on  record  as  favoring;  public  over 
private  power  as  a  result  of  their  indorse- 
ment of  Initiative  12.  Thus,  it  may  be  that 
Norman  is  working  toward  the  p«.)ssibillty 
that  a  popular  record  at  h^me  may  help  elect 
a  Republican  President  In  1944.  Since  a  Re- 
publican  administration  then  would  prob- 
ably Introduce  a  trend  toward  Federal  de- 
ceutralization,  possibilities  of  such  legisla- 
tion becomij  g  law  would  be  improved. 

Interior  Dejiartmcnt  s  Reclama'ion  Btireau 
Is  almost  certain  to  oppose  the  Norman  bill. 
Ickes-.Kpon^ored  leKisI.alon  to  create  a  Co- 
lumbia River  Authority,  controlled  by  the 
InUTicr  Department,  will  be  introduced  at 
a  futuie  date  At  present  S^-nator  Homir  T. 
Bone,    Washington    Democrat,   who   was    co- 
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Fponsor  of  similar  legislation  last  session.  Is 
In  Puerto  Rico  serving  with  a  congressional 
committee  n-.vesti^.xting  economic  conditions 
of  that  is'.iind. 


Retail  Coal  Distribution 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    I.NDIANA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  situation  that 
threatens  the  ability  of  retail  coal  dealers 
to  supply  .sufficient  fuel  next  winter  to 
H.vvure  homo  heatmg  adequate  to  the 
protection  of  c-.\  ilian  health. 

I  would  like  to  extend  in  the  Record  a 
.'-tatement  i.s.sued  by  a  committee  repre- 
.srnting  the  retail  coal  dealers  in  Rich- 
mond. Ind. 

Thi.s  statement  was  submitted  for  my 
consideration  by  Mayor  John  R.  Britten, 
of  Richmond.  Ind..  and  prepared  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Cartv.  right,  chairman,  and  Mr. 
William  J.  And.i.von  and  Mr.  Phillip 
Starr,  members  of  the  committee  repre- 
sentirig  the  locc!  retail  coal  dealers.  I 
behevf  that  it  gives  a  very  clear  picture 
of  a  situation  that  should  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  and  the  war  effort  on  the  civilian 
front: 

M..npowcr  problem:  Increasing  sliortage. 
If  it  continue.-,  disrrribution  of  coal  will  be 
v.ry  limited.  Evciv  day  bring.*  further  facts 
to  light  vhich  indicate  that  the  condition  is 
crowing  worse  rup'.diy. 

Alibis  from  officials  seek  to  make  coal  man 
the  goat :  Naiurallv.  officials  of  variovis  Fed- 
eral bureaus  w(Uild  like  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  plight  of  the  retail  cml  indu.-lry 
Is  the  coal  nuu:  s  fault— that  he  doesnt  pay 
enough  for  lab-  r;  that  he  Isnt  a  go<  d  busi- 
nessman, etc  It  makes  a  good  smokescreen 
and  sounds  plausibie  to  the  public  Actu- 
ally the  facts  are  that  the  mani>ower  mess  Is 
directlv  chargeable  tc  lack  of  a  unified  Fed- 
eral p<jlicv  on  raanp'^wer  probhmf^.  Fust  of 
all  the  coal  man  cannot  raise  wage  rates  If 
he  wants  to— pay  rale  in  Richmond,  drivers, 
60  and  55  cents  per  hour;  yard  lab<ir.  50  cents 
per  hour;  maj(-ntv  of  labor  is  colored— not 
with  all  tlie  War  Labor  Board  edicts  pro- 
hib'tiug  pay  incieiuses.  Secondly,  if  the  coal 
man  could  raise  hourly  or  weekly  wage  scales, 
these  Increased  operating  costs  cannot  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  with  retail  coal 
prices  frozen  at  present  maximums. 

Delivery  and  vr-d  labor  is  btlng  pirated 
pwav  from  the  coil  dealer  by  war  inQustries 
and"  high  wage-  on  the  one  hand  and  being 
drained  by  Selective  Service  calls  en  the  other. 
Tlie  coa'  man  Is  powerless:  The  War  Man- 
power Commission  takes  a  fencc-straddling 
position,  refusing  cither:  (1)  to  decV.re  re- 
tail coal  distribution  es.<^ntlal.  or  (2)  to  say 
point  blank  lh.it  it  is  nonessential. 

Federal  burenu".  and  cfBclals  stab  at  relief: 
Tbe  only  relief  in  anv  way  has  been  direc- 
tives isf-'ued  to  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  (which  has  acquired  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  funnoUng  available  manpower 
into  Jobs) .  This  Indicates  Impiactical  if  not 
actually  evasue  bulutiou*. 


Tlie  latest  of  these.  Issued  March  9,  1943. 
Instructs  United  States  Employment  Service 
offices  not  to  transfer  truck  drivers  and  main- 
tenance mechanics  employed  by  fuel  dis- 
tntautcre  to  other  Jobs,  even  in  plants  pro- 
ducing war  goods.  Encouraging  as  this 
sounds.  It  will  not  prevent  anyone  from 
shifting  to  a  higher-pay  Job  cr  quitting  fcr 
other  cause.  TJie  u.<:ual  excuses — •work  too 
hard  for  me."  'my  health  wont  stand  It" 
and  other  stock  pretexts  so  familiar  to  coal 
men— are  still  effective.  The  vicious  circle 
of  Federal  temporizing  with  a  critical  situa- 
tion continues  day  In  and  day  out.  Tliere 
will  be  a  rude  awakening  when  the  public 
begins  to  realize  where  such  policies  lead. 

To  protect  coai  consumers  of  Richmond, 
the  following  must  be  done  fis  socu  as 
possible: 

(1)  Coal  dealers'  pre.«ent  maximum  price 
which  is  frozen  by  O.  P.  A  must  be  increased 
to  offbet  Increased  wage  scales  and  increased 
operating  expenses. 

(21  War  Manpower  Commission  mu-^t  de- 
clare retail  coal  distributors  essential  indus- 
try. 60  that  labor  will  be  protected  against 
pirating. 


Poultry  Production  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  California  State  Senate. 

In  this  regard  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  have  been  in  constant  touch  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Office 
o'  Price  Administration  on  the  subject  of 
poultry  production  in  California.  So  far 
our  efforts  to  obtain  proper  recognition 
have  been  unsuccessful.  Unless  immedi- 
ate steps  are  taken  to  correct  the  exist- 
ing situation  I  fear  that  the  production 
of  meat  chickens  in  our  State  will  be 
seriously  curtailed.  The  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Resolution  81 

VVhereas  in  normal  times  the  poultry  In- 
dustry in  this  State  is  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  the  people  of  California;  and 

Whereas    this    Importance    has    t>een    tre- 
mendously magnified  by  reason  of  the  exist- 
I    Ing    shortages    of    meat    and    other    forms    of 
j    protein;    and 

Whereas  there  annually  exists  at  this  time 
I    of  y^ar  a  normal  surplus  of  cockerels  which 
in   the   past  have  been   destroyed   because   of 
a  lark  of  avaUable  market;  and 
i        Whereas  this  surplus  of  cockerels  could  be 
raised  and  marketed  as  broilers  within  a  rela- 
,    tively    short    time    if    the    ceiling    price    for 
'    broilers  would  permit  the  raising  and  mar- 
j   keting  of  broilers  by  poultrjnnen  without  in- 
j    curring  a  substantial  loss;  and 
I         Whereas  It  would  appear  that  the  Office  of 
Price     Administration     and     other     Federal 
agencies  should  do  all  In  their  power  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  raising  of  broilers 
for  use   In  California  In  order  to  relieve  the 
present  meat  and  protein  shortage;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  efforts  of  the  poultry- 
men  cf  the  State  of  California  to  persuade  the 


Offlc©  of  Price  Administration  to  realize  th« 
uniqueness  of  the  California  Bltuatlon.  the 
Ofnce  of  Price  Administration  Inslsta  on  fix- 
ing celling  prices  for  California  on  production 
costs  of  other  States  where  labor  and  feeding 
costs  are  much  lower:  and 

Whereas  the  persistence  of  the  OfDce  oi 
Price  Administration  in  its  present  conduct 
will  result  In  the  loss  of  many  million  pounds 
of  poultry  meat  for  use  In  California;  and 

Whereas  local  OfBce  of  Price  Administration 
ofHclals  have  reftised  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  alleviate  present  conditions  even  when 
they  have  had  power  so  to  do:   Now.  therefore, 

be  It  „     .        s 

Re.fohed  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
CaUfornia.  That  the  Honorable  Prentl.ss 
Brown.  Administrator  of  the  OfBce  of  Price 
Administration,  and  the  Honorable  Claude 
Wickard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  memorialized  to  direct  their 
regional  representatives  for  California  to  es- 
tablish celling  prices  for  poultry  In  California 
that  will  permit  making  avaUable  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  this  essential  supple- 
ment to  the  meat  and  protein  supply. 


The     Committee's     Counterfeit     Pay-A$- 
You-Go  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  the  abject  surrender  of  the  majority 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
bureaucratic  domination  and  dictation 
that  calls  forth  the  rebuke  contained  in 
the  editorial  from  the  Waterloo  Dally 
Courier  of  March  19.  1943.  which  I  am  in- 
cluding as  a  part  of  my  remarks  under 
leave  to  extend : 

THE    COMMITTETS    COUNTTRFEIT    PAY-AS-TOC-CO 
PLAN 

After  squatting  for  2  months  on  various 
pay-as-you-go  tax  eggs,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  with  much  falsetto  cack- 
ling, has  hatched  out  a  dodo  bird. 

The  committee  plan  provides  a  20-percent 
withholding  tax  but  falls  to  present  a  prac- 
tical formula  for  putting  the  taxpayer  on  a 
current  payment  basis.  The  proposal  is  that 
any  taxpayer  who  has  paid  his  1942  taxes  In 
full  may  deduct  6  percent  on  all  taxes  paid  on 
1943  income  before  June  15  of  this  year. 
Four  percent  may  t>e  deducted  on  taxes  paid 
by  September  15  and  2  percent  by  Decem- 
ber 15. 

What  does  this  plan  accomplish?  It  en- 
ables the  wealthy  man  who  has  large  savings 
to  take  advantage  of  the  deductions  and  ob- 
tain a  considerable  reduction  In  his  taxes. 
The  small  taxpayer,  who  must  use  his  in- 
come for  living  e.vpenses  and  has  small  sav- 
ings, cannot  pay  both  liis  1942  and  1943  taxes 
In  the  same  year. 

The  opponents  of  the  Ruml  plan  have 
made  the  ridiculous  assertion,  wholly  with- 
out any  proof,  that  the  Ruml  proposal  aids 
the  rich.  They  now  are  confronted  wltb 
the  House  committee's  spurious  pay-as-you- 
go  proposal  which  actually  does  aid  the  rich. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  debate  has  been  to 
generate  even  more  powerful  support  among 
the  public  and  independent  CongTeaameu  for 
the  Ruml  plan 
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For  falmf«ss  and  simplicity.  th»»  Rami  plan 
Is  so  much  !  upeiior  to  all  the  other  alterna- 
tives that  a  Ci  iiKre-'-s  ruled  by  lo^ic  and  stHt^-s- 
manship  would  introduce  it  immediately  as 
has  been  done  In  Canada  Tlie  arguments 
hare  been  adequately  presented,  for  the  most 
purt.  but  cue  aavantage  deserves  more 
emphasis: 

The  Huml  plan  by  ptattlni?  all  taxpayers  on 
a  currtnt  basis,  wiiuld  be  a  ^reat  bcK)n  to  the 
widows  of  deceased  taxpayers.  When  an  In- 
dividual with  a  reasonably  pood  income  dies 
without  having  i--aved  to  pay  his  income  lax. 
the  liability  falls  on  the  widow  and  often 
causes  great  hardship.  The  Ruml  plan  would. 
of  course,  erase  this  unfortunate  situation 

We  doubt  If  the  members  of  the  Ways  ar.d 
Moans  Committee  who  voted  for  the  commit- 
tee plan  h:ivp  any  serious  coir,  icticn  that  it  is 
a  good  proposal.  Unable  to  agree  on  any 
sensible  scheme,  the  members  merely  com- 
promised on  a  hybrid  monstrosity  in  order  to 
gel  the  l5;^ue  ofl  their  hands. 


Reflections  on  Program,  From  the  Cradle 
to  the  Grave 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

^      HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICH  Ii;  AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Spe-^kcr,  under 
It-ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editonul  from  the 
Pontiac  Daily  Press,  an  outstanding 
newspaper  in  my  congressional  district, 
the  Seventeenth  Michigan,  on  the  pro- 
posed from-the-cradle-to-the-grave-by- 
Government  propo.sal: 

SOME    PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

President  RcKsevelfs  post-war  objectives 
eonteiiiplate  a  t-tate  of  siciety  more  perfect 
than  any  yet  built  by  the  hands  of  man.  It 
Is  not  difflcult  to  outline  conditions  In  which 
every  man.  wt>man.  and  child  lives  amid  com- 
fort, happmesis,  and  prosperity.  Who  would 
not  desire  a  country  from  which  all  fear  and 
uncertainty  had  been  baiu.shetl?  Iheie  will 
be  no  di.saf^reement  with  the  notion  that  J.^bs 
at  Rood  pay.  educational  advantages  of  the 
best,  health  assurance,  ample  supplies  of 
wholesome  foc>d.  and  sau.-fi'c  tory  housing 
conditions  are  desirable  (objectives.  Man- 
kind has  been  wishing  for  sut  h  an  Idealistic 
■  t.ite  since  the  dawn  of  ciealion. 

Experience  has  shown  that  lhP~  %wTTld  is 
made  up  of  the  gcxjd  and  the  hud.  tliR  wise 
and  the  foollth.  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
the  capable  and  the  shtftle  s.  and  no 
transcendental  aspliations  will  alter  thts 
condition 

Men  and  women  do  not  grow  in  streuRth, 
mentally,  physically.  nt)r  spiritually,  by  being 
pampered  and  uidulged  Self-reliance  Is  not 
the  child  of  ct^ddhng  and  indulgence. 
America  was  made  great  and  strong  and 
powerful  by  men  who  carved  out  their  own 
destiny  and  built  a  great  empire  becnose  they 
learned  how  to  to  overcome  difficulties  as  a 
result  of  their  own  Initiative.  They  went 
without  and  they  suffered  from  lean  years. 
but  they  built  into  their  charuciers  by  these 
disciplinary  methods  the  qualities  that  ulti- 
mately commanded  success  for  themselves 
and  for  the  country  they  loved. 

If  American  life  Is  to  be  regulated,  directed, 
and  managed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  by 
government,  we  mav  as  we;!  k..ss  guuU-bje  to 
democracy  and  all  It  repiesenu. 


Our  Food  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
because  of  the  timely  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  imperative  ntcessity  of 
insurinK  an  adt'quato  focd  supply 
throughout  trie  war  emergency.  I  am  sure 
that  the  membership  will  find  much  of 
interest  in  tlie  article  reprinted  from  tlie 
Rochester  tN.  Y.)  Times-Union  of  March 
11.  1943.  which  it.s  author.  Mr.  Frank 
Gannett,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell 
University  and  editor  in  chief  of  the  Gan- 
nett newspapers,  has  entitled  "Our  Food 
Problem  " 

In  order  that  it  may  be  called  to  their 
attention.  I  ask  that  it  be  included  in 
the  CoNGREs.sioNAL  RECORD  as  a  part  of 
my  instant  remark.-.   The  article  follows: 

OUR    FOOD    PROBIEM — AMrRICA    FACES    THE    MOST 

(riTKAI,    PERK'D    IN    HI.sToRV.    DTK    DAYS   CER- 

t.mn  with  starvation  and  rioting  threat- 
•:ninc.    provpt.    viguroxis    action    vital    if 

bUFlERING   IS  to  BE  AI.I  EVIATED 

(By  Frank  Gannett) 

America's  out.^tandlng  problem  at  this  mo- 
nienr  Is  food.  Everyone  is  beginning  to  find 
it  difficult  to  get  various  kinds  oi  f^cd.  Forjd 
Is  the  main  topic  of  conversation  cvtr>-whe:e. 

The  distressing  feature  of  the  situation  Is 
tl'.at  there  is  no  lelicf  in  sight.  Iiu~icad.  con- 
ditions will  grow  worse.  Ihe  pubUc  does  not 
yet  understand  how  critical  the  situation 
already  has  become,  or  how  bad  It  Is  going 
to  be. 

One  economl.st  who  knows  much  RlX)ut  t)^e 
situation  recently  said  that  if  we  should  have 
bad  weather  this  coming  summer,  we  might 
have  food  riots  by  Inis  time  next  year. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  there 
are  no  real  shurt-^gcK  of  loud  at  this  time.  Our 
sliorU'.ges  are  artificial.  They  have  been  cre- 
ated by  siupld  nilMnanageinc  nt  of  the  focd 
problem  by  cur  Go.-einment  agencie* 

Food  Is  absolutely  eEsential  for  our  A:my, 
for  our  war  workers,  for  prociucers  in  all  lines 
Our  people  niiist  bf  fed.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  food  lor  our  allies,  so 
thai  they  may  better  help  to  win  the  war. 

We  cannot  win  this  war  without  locd.  It  Is 
as  nece.-.sary  h.v  guts.  thps.  uinks,  or  planes. 
All  of  us  would  giacly  deprive  ourselves  of  nil 
food  that  we  do  not  abs*ilutely  need  for  our 
existence,  if  that  w*  uld  hasten  victory  In  the 
war.  As  bolhersom'^  as  repulatlons  are  todny. 
and  as  frequent  as  Is  our  inability  to  buy  the 
foods  we  want  the  Uxxi  situation  has  not  im- 
proved. Inefficient,  shori-Mnhted  bureaucrats 
are  making  It  worse  and  worse 

The  present  distressing  conditions  are  due 
primarily  to  OlUce  of  Price  AdmlnUtratlon 
restrictions  and  bad  Rdmlnistration.  In  the 
confusion  over  the  term  "parity,"  too  low 
ceilings  were  tet  on  our  fixjd  supplies  and 
many  other  foolish  things  done  to  discourage 
production 

In  the  year  1942  a  crop  production  record 
was  e.-.tabh.sheil.  We  had  had  several  g  jod 
growing  seasons.  This  meant  an  accumula- 
tion of  many  varieties  of  ft  ud  and  also  a 
great  supply  of  livestock  It  takes  2  or  3 
years  to  develop  for  mn:ktt  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  other  food-supplying  animals  To 
fatten  the'^^e  animals,  we  .nust  have  an  abun- 
dant oupply  of  grains  and  proteins.    For  in- 


Btance.  It  take.«  7  pounds  of  com  to  give  u« 

1  pound  of  p<  rk. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  n  ■)t 
have  eii' ugii  food  to  supply  both  animals 
and  human  being.^  This  means  our  mett 
supply  must  dwindle  rapidly,  whatever  may 
be  the  production  of  grains  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  favorable  weath>r 
tlie  Natl,  ns  larder,  elevators,  and  warehous  >s 
ai-.d  the  farmer  s  storehouses  and  bams  we  e 
well  stocked  and  filled 

Statistics  show  that  today  there  Is  some- 
where In  the  country  an  abundance  of  the 
ford  supply,  created  last  year  When  t^e 
Government  ftxes  Ux)  low  prices,  those  who 
have  these  food  .':unplles  do  n<jt  release  them 
to  the  rnurket  In  many  ca.«ies  If  they  did 
relea.se  this  fi  i)ri.  they  wovild  do  .so  at  a  tinar- 
cial  loss.  Instead  of  releasing  the  food,  they 
hold  It  for  higher  prices.  That  is  human 
nature  and  applies  to  the  farmer,  the  whoU- 
saler.  the  retailer,  and  to  everyone,  regarc- 
less  of  his  occtipat.m. 

S3  It  is  that  we  have  artificial  shortages 
In  a  growing  list  of  our  ffx)d  f-upplles 

But  there  are  other  factors  creating  the?e 
artilicial  .shortages  Tlie  American  Institute 
of  F(x>d  Distribution,  described  as  a  non- 
profit research  Oig«nlz«;tion.  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  The  wild  buying  c.f 
food  by  the  A  ir.y  quartermasters  and  othtr 
Oovernment  officials  ha.s  cornered  a  qtnntlty 
of  food  completely  out  of  l:ne  with  the  ac- 
tual requirements  for  this  year. 

Our  lend-lease  administrator  says  that 
the  dollar  v  ue  of  food  shipments  abroad 
made  throUKli  Ms  agency  hust  year  was  oniy 
6  percent  of  The  Amtriciin  farm  productioi., 
but  6  percent  Is  a  considerable  quantity. 
The  IiLstltutc  of  Fcrd  Distribution  reports 
tliat  cannrrs  are  holding  for  the  G'^>vern- 
ment  between  40  and  75  percent  of  the  en- 
tire pack  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetablcf 
Tlie  Government  itself,  it  Is  reported,  had 
estimated  that  only  Irom  12  to  15  percent 
of  the  pack  was  needed  to  sujply  the  Army 
and  Navy  until  next  fall,  when  m  st  of 
another  years  pack  would  be  in 

Thus  It  Is  evident  thnt  the  Oovernmen!; 
has  been  a  potent  factor  In  creating  our  food 
shortages.     It  Is  our  bigge.st  fo<xl  hoarder 

The  r?.«trlctlons  on  canned  goods  recentl7 
put  Into  effect  are  practically  a  prohibition 
of  that  form  of  foorl  An  allowance  of  two 
or  three  cans  a  mi^n'h  for  earh  Individual 
practically  eliminates  canned  gixids  from  thi» 
average  tnhle  This  means  thnt  the  preates; 
burden  will  fall  en  tlie  poor,  the  class  which 
uses   most   canned   go<xls. 

It  IS  difficult  to  visualize  what  will  happen 
to  the  millions  of  people  in  cur  la-ge  cltien 
when  the  supply  of  canned  goods  Is  ex- 
hausted It  has  been  said  that  New  YnrK 
City,  for  Instance,  has  on  hand  at  nny  time 
only  enough  focxl  tor  a  week.  When  the  ]>eo- 
p'e  living  in  apartments  can  no  longer  get 
caTuied  goods,  when  meats  are  out  of  reach 
and  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  dwindles 
bfcau."=e  of  the  Increased  demand  for  th^m. 
It  Is  likely  that  millions  of  p^^cple  in  the 
metropolis  will  go  hungry  before  many 
months  pass 

Yes.  as  I  said  before,  food  riots  may  be 
pos.«<ible  withn  the  year 

This  Is  a  prcat  countrv-  and  we  boast  of  our 
enormous  production,  but  even  In  normal 
yeini  we  do  not.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  produce 
all  the  fod  our  people  and  <  ur  animals  nerd. 
It  hss  been  neces.sary  to  lmt>ort  a  small  per- 
centage. The  lack  of  shipping  now  makes 
the  Importritirn  of  focd  practically  lmp<«si- 
ble  No  one  cin  predict  what  wc  will  produce 
In  1943.  The  weather  le  a  great  unknown 
factor  In  the  situation,  but  even  If  we  pro- 
duce this  yea'-  a  normal  crop  of  all  our  focxis, 
we  shf.ll  nrt  have  enruch  for  our  needs. 

We  have  a  larc^  irr'iv  overseas  and  arc 
creating  a  larper  army  here  at  home.  M"n  in 
the  Army  and  In  training  consume  a  third 
more  food  than  they  d.d  as  civiilaas.    WucU 
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of  the  food  that  wc  ship  to  our  forces  abroad 
has  been  and  will  be  sunk  by  submarines. 
On  top  of  all  this,  food  will  be  needed  under 
lend-lease  for  our  allies  and  for  the  peoples 
In  the  countries  that  may  be  recovered  from 
the  enemy. 

There  Is  nothing,  then,  more  Important 
than  Increasing  to  the  utmost  cur  production 
of  food  this  year  Our  Government  should 
have  foreseen  this  situation  long  ago  and 
should  have  taken  steps  to  meet  It.  The 
planting  season  Is  already  close  upon  us. 
Spring  plowing  is  under  way  already  in  many 
sections. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  various  farm  or- 
ganizations have  been  pleading  and  pleading 
with  the  Government  for  action  to  meet 
the  crisis  that  now  Is  fast  approaching.  They 
complained  becaiLse  farm  labor  was  being 
drafted  Into  the  Army  and  being  attracted  to 
the  cities  by  high  factory  wapes  and  shorter 
hours  Our  farm  leaders  again  and  again 
predicted  a  great  national  disaster  If  some- 
thing was  not  done  to  correct  these  condi- 
tions. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  at  the  very  t>e- 
glnning  should  have  exempted  farm  labor 
from  the  draft.  Workers  on  the  farms  should 
have  been  automatically  deferred.  At  this 
late  day.  bUls  are  pending  In  Congress  to 
stop  the  further  drain  of  labor  from  the 
farms,  but  that  doesn't  solve  the  problem. 
Irreparable  harm  already  has  been  done 

Farm  labor  In  these  times  Is  skilled  labor. 
Anyone  not  fully  experienced  In  the  handling 
of  modern  farm  equipment,  not  trained  In 
scientific  food  product'on.  Is  not  of  much 
value  to  the  farmer-owner.  It  Is  absurd  to 
think  that  we  can  get  maximum  food  pro- 
duction by  taking  men  from  the  city;  Inex- 
perienced In  agriculture,  and  put  them  on 
our  farms.  Our  children  may  help  In  har- 
vesting certain  crops,  but  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly qualify  as  real  farm  labor  or  solve  the 
farmers'  labor  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  to  meet  this  situation, 
from  half  a  million  to  a  million  experienced 
farmers  now  In  uniform  should  be  released 
from  the  Army  and  sent  back  to  the  farms 
until  the  crops  are  harvested  next  fall. 
These  farmers  could  be  kept  In  the  Army 
and  on  the  Army  pay  roll  and  could  be  given 
additional  pay  by  the  farm  operator  to  aid 
in  fcxxl  production. 

Appeals  to  the  public  to  go  Into  gardening 
extensively  this  year  must  be  heeded.  If 
everyone  would  develop  a  garden  of  his  own. 
the  total  production  would  run  Into  enor- 
mous quantities.  In  England,  amazing  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  by  tilling  unused 
land  and  vacant  loU.  Every  available  foot 
of  land  Is  being  utilized.  If  we  are  going  to 
escape  a  famine  next  year,  we  must  carry  out 
a  similar  program  here  In  America. 

Another  thing  we  must  do  is  to  begin  to 
practice  drastic  saving  of  food.  Americans 
have  been  notorious  for  wasting  food.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  average  family  In  Europe 
could  subsist  on  what  an  American  family 
throws  away.  We  must  learn  to  practice  rigid 
economy  and  get  accustomed  to  eating  less. 
The  British  people  have  only  a  scant  supply 
of  food,  but  they  have  found  It  adequate  and 
have  had  better  health  because  they  have 
been  eating  less. 

We  mU5t  learn  also  basic  facts  about  nutri- 
tion. Our  research  laboratories  are  develop- 
ing new  facts  about  vitamins,  calories,  and 
body  chemistry  that  should  be  very  helpful 
In  meeting  food  famine.  The  new  school  of 
nutrition  at  Cornell  University,  especially, 
should  have  exceedingly  valuable  Information 
for  all  of  us.  The  time  Is  not  far  ofl  when  we 
must  entirely  change  our  eating  habits. 

Still  another  basic  cause  of  our  frightening 
food  prospect  are  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration ceilings  put  on  all  that  the  farmer 
produces.  Under  many  of  these  ceilings,  the 
farmer  cannot  produce  food  except  at  a  loss. 
Tlie  farmer  is  as  patriotic  as  anyone.  He, 
too,   has  sons   In   uniform.     He   Is   as   eager 


as  anyone  to  win  the  war.  He  is  going  to 
do  his  best  for  his  country.  He  knows  that 
we  must  have  food,  but  he  simply  cannot 
produce  more  crops  If  held  down  to  unprofit- 
able returns,  especially  with  the  added  diffi- 
culties confronting  him  this  year— less  help, 
less  machinery,  more  expensive  repairs,  high 
prices  for  everything  that  he  buys. 

Those  latter  difficulties,  however,  wUl  not 
stop  the  farmer.  No  Industry  In  this  country 
enlists  more  devoted,  more  skillful  or  more 
resourceful  men.  Pile  all  these  handicaps 
on  the  farmer  ar.d  he  still  will  produce.  He 
has  done  it  before  under  conditions  appaUmg 
to  city  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  study 
and  skill  represented  In  eveiy  successful  farm 
operation 

But  our  farmers  cant  do  the  Impossible. 
They  must  get  enough  for  their  products 
to  be  able  t  hire  labor  on  a  wage  scale  that 
will  be  closer  to  par  with  Industrial  wages 
than  at  present.  No  farmer  can  be  expected 
to  spend  money  in  plowing  and  planting 
seed  unless  he  can  be  reasonably  sure  that 
he  Will  be  able  to  harvest  the  crops 

Another  destructive  factor  in  the  situation 
Is  the  restriction  put  on  thi  makers  of  farm 
machinery  by  our  War  Production  Board. 
Entirely  blind  to  the  consequences,  the  War 
Production  Board  has  denlet'  to  the  farm 
machinery  manufacturers  steel  enough  to 
develop  new  farm  equipment  and  to  repair 
and  replace  the  old.  It  Is  too  late  now  to 
correct  this  situation.  Our  manufacttirers 
now  can't  give  the  farmer  the  n  arhlnery  that 
he  will  badly  need  for  this  year's  production. 
The  price  regulation  bill  was  passed  under 
a  threat  by  the  President  that  If  Congress 
didn't  do  It,  he  would.  Anyway,  we  today 
have  price  regulations  and  rationing  In  an 
Increasing  degree.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation was  In  the  words  of  Its  advocates,  to 
prevent  Inflation. 

Inflation  Is  a  term  very  much  misused  and 
again  has  misled  many  people. 

Moderate  Inflation  is  wholesome — a  good 
thing.  Inflation  Is  the  opposite  of  deflation, 
and  deflation,  we  fU  know,  is  the  disease 
that  causes  depresslorvs,  hard  times,  bank- 
ruptcy. A  moderate  degree  of  Inflation  is  a 
stimulus  to  production  on  field  and  In  fac- 
tory. It  promotes  new  enterprises  and  nor- 
mally brings  good  times  and  prosperity. 

Wild  inflation,  however.  Is  another  matter. 
That  Is  something  that  must  be  avoided  If 
we  want  to  escape  what  happened  In  Ger- 
many and  In  other  countries  In  Europe 
after  the  First  World  War.  Wild  Inflation  re- 
sults In  printing-press  money  and  worthless 
dollars. 

Raising  prices  that  the  farmer  will  get 
for  his  crops  should  not  produce  any  alarm- 
ing Inflation.  There  can  be  and  should  be  a 
certain  amount  of  control  of  prices,  but  that 
control  must  not  go  so  far  as  to  discourage 
production,  as  has  been  the  case  under  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Any  of  tis  would  be  wlUlng  to  give  almost 
any  price  for  food  when  It  Is  not  available. 
When  It  comes  to  necessary  food,  we  simply 
will  not  be  stopped  by  any  price. 

Before  we  had  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion price  regulation,  restrictions,  and  ra- 
tioning, prices  automatically  rationed  every- 
thing. When  prices  rose,  consumption  de- 
creased. The  law  of  supply  and  demand  al- 
ways operates.  When  demand  declines  and 
supply  increases,  prices  fall  and  vice  versa. 

When  the  supply  of  anything  Is  limited  and 
there  Is  a  scramble  for  some  of  that  definite 
supply,  rationing  becomes  necessary,  so  that 
each  may  get  his  fair  share.  But  when  you 
put  ceilings  on  fcxxls  or  goods  that  are  to  be 
produced,  you  Invariably  decrease  production 
and  cut  down  the  supply.  So  far  as  food  Is 
concerned,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
restrictions  and  regulations  are  having  ex- 
actly that  effect. 

Black  markets  are  hard  to  suppress.  In 
Spain  they  Just  shot  black-marlret  operators. 
Killing  thousands  didn't  end  the  evil.    Then 


the  Government  Imprisoned  violators.  That. 
UM.  failed.  Now  they  recognlae  the  situation 
and  tax  the  violators. 

Neither  In  Spain.  Germany.  Russia.  Italy, 
or  anywhere  else,  has  It  t)een  possible  to  wipe 
cut  black  markets  even  by  death  penalties. 

To  police  the  country  tightly  enough  to 
keep  prices  at  fixed  levels  would  require  mil- 
lions of  police  and  inoopers  and  would  cost 
b  llions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  hours  of 
manpower.  That  would  be  bureaucracy  at  its 
gieatest  Such  cost  would  be  extra\agant  In 
p?acetime,  prohibitive  in  wartime. 

When  we  begin  to  see  the  importance  of 
our  food  supply  one  of  the  most  necessary 
things  In  our  lives  and  In  the  prosecution  ol 
the  war,  we  should  insist  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  at  Washington  reverse 
the  disastrous  steps  that  have  brought  about 
our  serious  plight  and  do  somethliig  to  give 

us  relief. 

With  this  critical  situation  facing  us,  even 
a':  this  late  hour  the  Government  Is  doing 
little  to  correct  conditions  and  lessen  the 
misery  that  is  ahead  of  us. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlckard  so  far  has 
failed  to  get  results.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  other  executive  branches,  the  action 
of  which  he  cannot  control,  are  either  falling 
to  cooperate  or  are  putting  into  effect  policies 
that  are  draining  and  handicapping  agricul- 
ture. 

The  public,  as  It  begins  to  see  the  awful 
consequences  of  the  waste,  the  blundering, 
and  the  stupidity  In  the  handling  of  this 
most  important  subject,  will  become  furious. 
Louis  Bromfleld,  author.  Democrat,  and  for- 
mer supporter  of  the  administration,  who 
owns  a  farm  of  1,100  acres  and  who  knows 
the  food  situation,  recently  said  that  "This 
(the  handling  of  the  food  situation)  by  next 
autumn  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  scan- 
dals In  American  history.  It  affects  the 
whole  future  history  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world — even  the  future  possibility  of  a  de- 
cent peace.  And  throughout  the  world,  mil- 
lions of  people  will  sicken  and  die  and  genera- 
tions of  chUdren  will  grow  up  stunted  and 
sickly  because  a  frivolous  and  Incompetent 
bureaucracy  In  the  richest  country  In  the 
world  did  not  do  Its  Job." 

Anyone  who  studies  the  situation  and 
knows  the  facts  today  will  agree  that  Brom- 
fleld is  not  exaggerating.  There  la  nothing 
more  tragic  in  our  history  than  the  mis- 
handling of  all  phases  of  the  problem  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  for  ourselves,  our 
Army,  our  allies,  and  the  starving  people  of 
Europe. 


Absenteeism  and  Liquor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  com- 
munications received  by  me  with  ref- 
erence to  H.  R.  2082: 

Alabama  PsoHiBrnoN  CoMMrrrEi. 

Talladega,  March  17,  1943. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Brtson. 

Member  of  Congress.  South  Carolina, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkak  Sm:  I  notice  that  you  have  Introduced 
a  bill  forbidding  the  manufacture  and  sale  at 
liquor  in  the  United  States  until  after  the 
war  and  thereafUr  imtll  the  trocp*  are  de- 
mobilized. 
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Lrt  me  f-ApK^s  t)  vini  my  commendation  of 
your  actual  m  Has  matter.  I  hope  that  th« 
bill  will  become  a  law.  It  might  be  advisable 
to  let  Con«?ross  decide  when  demobilization  Is 
done  Instead  of  leaving  It  with  the  executive 
department. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J     B     LCCKHART. 

Te.x/>iikana.  Ar:<     March  9,  1943. 
BaprM^ntative  Bsyson. 

Washingtov.  D   C: 
Cnir    Bunday-Fchool    clas«    of    Pine    Street 
Presbyterian    Church    representing    eome    65 
adults  rerd   aloud   and  discussed   leglslatlcn 
you  are  proposing  to  Congress  prohibiting  sale 
cf  liquor  for  duration.     Want  you  to  know  we 
favor  such  a  movement  and  wish  you  success. 
Worth  V  ht'e  Bible  Class. 
Mrs    J    T    RoBEETEOM.  Teacher. 

Thi  TowN.^rND  National  Recoviry  Plan. 

Independence.  Mo..  March  16,  1943. 
Hr)n   Joseph  R   Brys"n. 
H'ruse  O^cr  Building. 

Washington.  D   C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  en 
your  stand  In  regard  to  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
llq-.ior  for  the  duration. 

When  passing  places  where  they  have  rows 
Rnd  rows  of  bottles  of  llq'ior  on  display.  I 
never  fall  to  think  and  wonder  hew  many 
tragedies  s'.ich  n»  murders,  broken  homes.  111- 
fed  children  half  clothed  and  uneducated, 
and  quarrels  that  could  have  been  av>  Idrd 

I  have  thought  about  It  so  much  and 
hcp.^d  and  prayed  that  such  a  oil!  wcu'd 
come  up  beff)re  Congress,  and  m  :y  the  day 
be  near  whi-n  your  bill  will  be  pas5ed 

If  It  Is  pcislble  will  you  kindly  serd  me  a 
copy  cf  H  R  2082.  and  I  assure  you  It  will  be 
greatly  appreciated 

Yours   respectfully. 

Mrs   W  L   .AnvM."!. 
S'-cretary.  Ciub  No.  3. 


BTTERiAN  Church. 
Oreer.  S   C  .  March  8.  1943. 
Hon   Jos   R    B.HV.■^ON. 

Wahi'  ptpn.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Biy^on  :  My  seaelon  of  the 
little  country  church,  the  Fulton  Presby- 
terian Chu.ch.  has  asked  me  to  write  you 
and  fxpre-s  to  you  the  appreciation  of  our 
people  there  for  the  action  that  you  have 
taken  in  presenting  a  bill  In  the  House  of 
Rcpresentlves  to  stop  the-  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  rur  country  for  the  duration  of 
tht?  war  Of  ccur.-e.  we  feel  that  th?  liquor 
trafllc  shculd  be  outlawed  for  all  time  But 
certainly  this  great  evil  that  Is  causing  so 
much  ruin  and  lowering  the  production  of 
war  materials  should  at  least  be  stopped  un- 
til the  war  la  won.  Wc  are  praying  for  you 
that  God  would  give  you  wisdom  and  pov/er 
to  get  this  legislation  passed  dining  the 
present  session  cf  Congress. 
I  am. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

F.  T.  McGiLL. 

Pastor. 


DENvrs  Colo  ,  March  IS.  1943. 
ConirrerPTi^an  Bry.s<,:>j.  of  South  Carolina. 

Demi  HoNo:iAni.E  Mil.  Brtson:  The  groat 
and  u:Re;it  rerd  for  this  Congress  to  Imprse 
natinr.al  prrh'bltlon  for  the  duration  of  this 
w;ir  is  se'f-evident  ai-d  I.  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Stnte.s.  am  writing  this  to  yru.  re- 
questing that  ycu  as  a  congressional  Rppre- 
f<entatlve.  'irqe  that  this  be  dr^ne 

I  have  re;Kl  of  ycvir  hill  wh.ch  has  been 
presented  to  the  Juillnary  Committee,  of 
wh  ch  y(.u  are  a  m-niber 

I  am  In  favor  of  national  p-chlbltlon  of 
the  liquor  traffic  at  all  l.mes  a!;d  for  all  time 


but  as  a  means  of  hflpin^  to  win  this  war. 
in  which  I  h.ive  two  sons  fighting  as  ciulckly 
as  possible.  I  urkje  that  this  step  be  taken  im- 
mediately, believing  th.it  American  citizens 
will  be  able  to  ?.ec  such  a  benefit  derived  frcm 
It  that  we  will,  afier  the  war.  have  national 
prohibition  nstored  to  u.*!  by  a  con.stitutiotial 
amendment 

It  Is  Wl'11  known  that  the  rep<irt  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  as  to  the  drinkin"; 
of  our  armed  forces  whs  a  great  fal'.acy 
Nothing  Is  more  dispiis*  ii-;;  than  to  si  e  a 
soldier  In  unlf<-'rni  <iru'ik  ru  nur  streets  and 
we  see  It  every  diiy  here  in  Denver 

Recently  a  letter  from  a  nephew,  a  North 
Carolina  boy.  ."stationed  at  Camp  Claiborne. 
La.,  told  of  the  demoralizing  rflfct  It  had 
upon  him  when  he  saw  his  (-fflcer  staggering 
drunk  one  night,  knowing  that  he  had  to  take 
orders  from  him  next  mornli'g 

Not  only  do  we  see  the  soldiers  drunk  but 
the  citizens  as  well. 

Only  recently  a  mother  of  eight  children 
cam;-  to  the  Job  in  a  laundry  one  morning 
with  her  face  beaten  black  and  blue  by  her 
drunken  husband,  the  night  bt^fore. 

This  liquor  cUrse.  aa  yuu  know,  haa  been 
condemntd  by  many  of  our  be-^t  and  fore- 
niorit  people.  Presidents  and  other  notable 
characters  of  our  Nation,  dcwu  through  the 
years  and  to  think  that  the  eighteenth 
amendment  was  repealed  and  the  cuise 
brr-U';ht  back  upon  us  by  p  man  so  drunken 
with  k^reed  for  power  that  he  would  link  him- 
se'f  with  the  cursed  liquor  element  in  order  to 

i    be  elected— It  Is  too  much  to  endure  wlih- 

j    out  protest. 

I        Thanking  you  and  assuring  you  my  com- 

j    mendation  for  your  work  agulnst  the  driuk 

i    evil,  I  am. 

Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Martha  Cr\ft. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Gkcbntuxe  S    C  .   March   7.   1943. 
Hon    Jos.  R.  Bktson, 

Washington.    D    C. 
Ue.\r  Mr   Bryson:  1  wish  to  express  mv  ap- 
preciation  to   vou   for  your  elTorts   to  bring 
about  national  prohibition  for  the  duration. 
You  have  many  friends  in  this  section  that 
are   grateful    for   your   etaiid   ai;d   e.'^peclaMy 
those  of  us  that  are  Christian.'!  are  concerned 
about   this,   and   remcmbt  r   that   we   will   be 
prnrin^   for   you   In   your   efTorts   to   stop    a 
traffic  that  Is  such  a  detriment  to  our  Nation. 
Sincerely    yours. 

J    Clyde  Jonfs. 


AoGirsTA  Road  Baptist  CHUP.rH, 
Greenville.  S    C  .  March  17.  1943. 
Hon     Josr.PH    R     Bryson, 

House  of  Rrprc.srntiitne.f, 

Wa'^h.uqti.n.  D   C. 

Dear  Sir:  We.  your  fellow  citizens  of  yotir 
heme  town,  and  voters  in  the  dl.«trict  which 
you  are  so  ably  representli  g.  wish  to  convey 
to  you  by  this  communication  our  apprecia- 
tion of  your  advocacy  of  laws  limiting  the 
sales  of  Intoxicating  liquors  In  and  around 
Army  camps,  and  your  very  able  addresses  In 
dlfTerent  parts  of  the  country  for  the  cf^.u?e 
of  trmperance. 

We  see  In  this  stand  that  you  are  renlly 
mindful  of  the  strong  dry  sentiment  in  your 
district  and  in  supporting  dry  kg'.s'.atlon  you 
are  not  only  true  to  your  own  personal  con- 
vlctlcna  but  faithfully  standing  for  the  con- 
victions of  a  substantial  majority  of  citizens 
of  the  Fourth  Dl.strlct. 

We  wl.sh  to  a.ssure  you  that  we  are  sup- 
porting vou   with  rur  prayfrs  and   influence. 

We  wish  for  you  the  lar;;est  m»a5  're  of 
success  In  your  official  duties  and  divine 
bles-^mg   en    your   family. 


Action  of  the  Berean  Class  of  Men  of  th» 
Augusta   Road   B'.pll-st    Cliuri  h 

V  D  GiFFOED,  Pre.^ident, 
W.  C  MosELY.  St'frftary, 
J.  Clyde  -Jones.  TfOi'lier. 
S   D   GiascN, 

Cojumittee. 


The  CHBaiNCTON  Hospitai  ,  Inc  , 

Logan.  Ohio.  Ma  rh   17.   1943, 
Hon     Jo.sf:PH    R     BitYSON. 

Congri'.i.sionnl  Office  Build:ng, 

Washington.  D   C. 
Dear  Congressman  ;  Your  stand  agflnst  th« 
liquor    traffic    has    the    endorsement    cf    aU 
soldiers,  mothers,  fathers,  and  citizens  I  havo 
contacted  in  this  community 

This  hellish  institutlrn  If  a  tJousand  times 
mere  clant?erous  than  war.  It  destroys  mind. 
bcKly,  and  soul 

God  will  add  His  ble.-.sinj:s  to  this  kind  of 
a   fl^ht 
We  are  with  you 

J  8  CHEmaiNGTON,  M   D  , 

Logan,  Ohio. 

LrrTLETON,  N  C  .  March  6.  1943. 

Hon.    JOSETH    R     Bryscn. 

Washington,  D  C. 

DBAS  Mr.  B'-.yson:  Please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  and  apprec'ation  for  Introducing  your 
war-t'me  prohibition  bill  In  the  Eouse  cf 
Representative".  As  a  fellow  Baptist  it  trlves 
me  an  added  pleasure  to  have  one  of  our  faith 
take  this  definite  step  which  Is  In  entire  hnr- 
mony  with  our  Sc-uthern  BipMst  Convention. 

I  wlob  It  were  possible  for  me  to  do  more 
to  help  the  passage  of  your  bill.  I  can  and 
iiiiall  pray  for  Its  passage. 

It  U  noth  np  less  than  a  national  dii-jrate 
for  the  allied  liquor  Inte.-ests  to  be  able  lo 
continue  their  destructive  and  debau  hlng 
traffic  unmolested  dur'ng  this  war  and 
through  a  period  of  restricting  and  rationing 
all  the  necessities  of   life 

It  Is  trea.sonable  to  allow  theue  deadly  ene- 
mies to  Work  their  hitvoc  aKainst  our  every 
war  tffort  by  and  with  the  .suj-port  and  de- 
fense of  the  national  admni  siratlon 

As  an  expression  of  my  attitude  on  this 
matter  so  vitally  aHectln;?  our  Nation.  1  en- 
clc8<>  one  of  my  lettirs  to  the  News  and  Ob- 
server published  in  Ralei:.;h  by  Hon.  J.^.^hus 
Daniels,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  undt-r 
President  Wilson  As  I  have  no  other  copy  of 
this  letter,  I  will  appreciate  it<i  return. 

With    Bs.surance    of    rny    appreciation,    and 
With   nearly   best   wishes.   I   am. 
Very   truly   yours 

W     F     WlI.MAMS, 

Sup'^rintendent.  Littleton 
Baptist  Sunday  School. 


Tut.  Mcthodist  CHtracH, 

INMAN-Gf.AMLINO    CiL.RCE. 

Inm  in.  S   C.  Much  10.  1943. 
Hon   Joseph  R   Brtson. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Binldtng. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dlar  Mr  Drtsom:  You  duublles.:;  arc  al- 
ready aware  of  the  thinking  of  the  Christian 
p.ople  of  your  dstrlct  on  the  subject  of 
whisky  control  and  pro!  .bltlon  during  these 
critical  days  of  cur  national  history  So  I 
do  not  write  to  inform  you,  but  rather  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  enrourage  you  in  the  stand 
you  are  now  taking  In  Congress  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  heard  many  comments  here  In  this 
spler.dld  section  of  your  district,  aid  with- 
out a  single  exception  they  have  been  f.nvor- 
Rble.  The  people  admire  a  man  who  places 
righteousness  belore  political  expediency,  and 
who  Is  a  statesman  before  he  Is  a  pouiii.nn. 
And  I  b«'Ileve  that  since  God  Is  on  the  ».de 
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of  rlpht.  the  man  who  lives  and  advocates  the 
r'.eht  cannot  ultimately  t>e  defeated. 

We  are  prcud  of  ycu  as  our  Congressman, 
and  I  am  glad  to  count  you  as  my  personal    j 
Xriend  ' 

Yours  faithfully. 

Francis  T.  Cl'nningh.^M. 


Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or   WISCONSIN 

i:;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
ic'soiutions: 

Statr  of  Wisconsin. 

Executive  Office. 
AfadLfon,  March   19.  1943. 
Hon.  William  H   Stlvenson, 

House  Office  Bii'.ldxng, 

Washington,  D  C 
Dear  Congressman  Stevenson:  The  Wis- 
consin repre-sentatives  at  the  Midwest  Gov- 
ernors' conference  held  March  15  at  Des 
Moines  have  rep<.;rted  lo  me  that  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  conference  check  closely 
With  the  presiiit  needs  of  agriculture  In  this 
State.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  is  en- 
closed, and  I  hope  you  will  give  all  possible 
support  to  the  recommendations  regarding 
actions  that  should  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
ageiicies  concerned. 

We  in  Wisconsin  subscribe  to  the  emphasis 
Tihlch  the  resolutions  have  given  to  the  pro- 
vision of  farm  machinery  repairs  and  needed 
new  farm  and  dairy  equipment,  and  to  ex- 
pansion m  the  manufacture  and  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  to  Increase  crop  yields. 

We  also  face  a  serious  shortupe  of  man- 
power en  Wisconsin  farms,  particularly 
BkiUed  men  to  care  for  our  livestock  and 
especiallv  our  dairy  cattle.  These  skilled 
men  af'needed  en  a  year-around  ba.Ms,  not 
Just  during  the  summer  season  a-s  is  the  case 
•with  cash-crop  farms  in  some  States.  We 
hope  that  our  need  for  ycar-arour.d  live:-ti<:k 
m°n  can  be  given  careful  coiiFidrration  In 
all  future  policies  adopted  by  the  Manp<iwer 
Commission,  selective  service,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned. 

A  special  labor  prcblcm  In  rural  Wisconsin 
Is  the  acute  shortage  of  trained  cheese  mak- 
ers, butter  m.-\kers.  dairy-pl.Tnt  workers, 
skilled  cannlnc-factory  employees,  and  other 
types  of  skilled  workers  employed  m  the  local 
fcH)d -processing  plants.  We  believe  these  key 
workers  in  the  1<  cal  fcod-processing  plants 
are  as  i.rcently  needed  where  they  are.  as  are 
the  workers  on  farms,  and  that  they  should 
be  given  the  sarr.e  occupatio'.'.al  dcftrment  by 
Selective  Service. 

Most  of  all  we  urpe  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  take  immediate  steps  to  remedy 
the  present  ccnrusicn  and  inefficient  dupli- 
cation and  competition  be'ween  the  many 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  agriru'.tural 
manpower,  food  production  and  distribution. 
Centralization  of  responsibility  and  author- 
ity for  all  Federal  matters  that  concern  farm- 
er's In  their  efforts  to  Increase  production 
will  enormously  Increase  farmers'  confidence 
and  effectiveness. 

We  believe,  a'. jo,  that  the  N..t Ion's  welfare 
W.a  be  Kreatlv  advanced  If  less  time  Is  spent 
•xhcrtmg  farmers  to  focd-productlon  goals, 


and  Instead  give  all  possible  aid  to  farmers 
In  order  that  they  can  meet  the  pr.nctical 
difiicuUies  th.-it  must  be  overrcme  if  fotxi 
producllon  is  to  be  malntr.ined  a:  1942  levels, 
let  al>r.e  increased  as  is  so  urgently  needed. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  Siate  pcer.c.cs 
and  organizations  could  render  much  more 
assistance  in  these  food  matters  than  they 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  do  by 
Federal  aeencies.  By  both  law  and  prnctice 
the  States  have  large  authority  in  these 
matters.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  so  many 
Federal  emnloyees  adept  a  go-it-alone  policy 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  weUaie  and  the 
whole  war  program. 

Wisconsin  is  a  leader  in  t'.ie  production 
of  most  of  the  foods  given  highest  rncrity 
from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition  and  war 
needs— the  hich  vitamin,  high  protein  foods 
such  as  nuid  milk,  cheese,  evaporated  milk. 
butter,  dried  milk.  meat.  eggs,  and  canned 
vegetables  Our  farmers  are  giving  all-cut 
effort  to  maintain  and.  If  possible,  increase 
the  output  of  these  health-givii.g  foods.  All 
they  ask  Is  that  their  G-vcrnment  permit 
them  to  obtain  the  absolutely  essential  fac- 
tors for  thi.s  food  production. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  S   Goodland. 

Acting   Goicnor. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Governors'  Ccnier- 
ence  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  March  15,  1943,  and 
composed  of  the  Stales  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Nebra.ska.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  South  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin,  that  annually  produce  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  food  produced 
in  this  Nation,  do  hereby  adopt  the  follow- 
ing conclusion: 

•Hie  agricultural  situation  Is  In  crisis;  un- 
less we  have  more  manpower  and  more  ma- 
chinery, the  food  production  cannot  be  main- 
tamed!  Already  serious  losses  In  crop  and 
animal  products  are  Imminent;  there  can  be 
no  delay 

We  therefore  recommend; 

1  That  agriculture  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  war  Industry  and  be  rated  as  such 
with  respect  to  manpower,  materials,  and 
equipment. 

2.  That  while  we  are  not  proposing  blan- 
ket deferment  for  agricultural  workers,  we 
recommend  that  all  experienced  labor  essen- 
tial to  farm  production  be  deferred,  and  that 
all  stich  farm  workers  be  given  proper  recog- 
nition by  Federal  authorities  with  suitable 
Insignia  or  other  mark  of  distinction  for 
^Wins.  their  best  services  to  the  country  by 
remaining  on  the  farm  front. 

3  That  there  be  provided  immediately  a 
supply  of  steel  and  other  materu.l  adequate  to 
compiete  the  manufacture  of  all  p:irtla!ly 
completed  machinery:  th.at  all  present  stocks 
of  machlnerv  be  now  released  for  sale;  that 
the  needs  of  material  which  should  be  this 
year  provided  for  farm  machinery  to  be  used 
in  1944  be  ascertained  by  May  1.  1943:  and 
that  the  present  unsatisfactory  system  of  al- 
location of  such  machinery  which  sends  ma- 
chinery where  it  Is  not  adapted,  be  supplanted 
by  one  which  recognizes  the  actual  needs  of 

respective  areas. 

4  That  material  be  Immediately  supplied 
manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  repairs  and 
parts,  and  all  restrictions  en  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  cf  the  same  be  removed  at 
once;  that  full  authority  be  p^acrd  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  war  boards  to  supply  weld- 
ing rod,  bar  Fteel,  and  other  materials  u^ed 
in  the  local  repair  of  farm  machinery. 

5.  That  migrant  seasonal  agricultural  la- 
borers be  furnished  the  neccfcsary  transporta- 
tion to  and  fiom  work. 

6.  That  available  supplies  of  fertilizer  be  re- 
leased immediately  for  the  1943  crop  season. 

7.  That  Ccjngress  pass  the  legislation  ap- 
propriating $26,000,000  to  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting. 


transporting,   housing,    and   placing   agricul- 
tural labcr 

In  thiS  1  days  conference,  our  c.  nriu- 
sions  have  been  limited  to  manrcwer.  n.a- 
chinery.  and  supply  of  fertilizer  We  do  not 
at  this  time  pat.;,  on  other  larm  piouleuis. 


Statement  of  California  Joint  Labor 
Leg^isUtiTe  Headquarters 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1943 

Mr.     PETERSON     of     Florida.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  dat€  of  March  16  the  Cal- 
ifornia Joint  Labor  Legislative  Head- 
quarters, embracing  the  following  organ- 
izations: California  Ctate  Federation  of 
Labor.  Edward  D.  Vandeleiu-.  secretary 
and  legislative  representative.  San  Fran- 
cisco; State  Council  of  Carpenters.  David 
Ryan,  secretary.  San  Francisco;  Joseph 
Cambiano.  S_n  Mateo;   Don    Cameron, 
legislative  representative,  San  Fiancisco; 
California  State  Theatrical  Association, 
Anthony  J.  Noriega,  secretary-treasurer. 
San  Francisco;  California  State  Associa- 
tion of  Electrical    Workers,    legislative 
representatives:    Al    Speede.    secretary. 
Hollywood.  Amos  Feely.  San  Francisco; 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen.  George  P.  Irvine,  chairman, 
California  State  legislative  board.  San 
Francisco:     Brotherhood     of     Railroad 
Trainmen.  Harry  See.  State  representa- 
tive. California  legislative    board.    San 
Fiancisco;  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
W.  G.  Welt,    legislative    representative, 
California    legislative    committee.    San 
Francisco;  Brotherhood   cf   Locomotive 
Engineers,  Fred  E.  Reynolds,  legislative 
representative.  California  State  legisla- 
tive board,  San  Francisco;  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council.  John  A.  O'Connell.  secre- 
tary. San  Francisco:  Los  Angeles  Biuld- 
ing  Trades  Council.  C.  J.  Haggerty.  secre- 
tary. Los  Angeles;   Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers.  J.  E.  Hanlon,  general  sec- 
retary-treasurer. San  Francisco,  issued  a 
statement,  which,  pursuant  to  permis- 
sion granted.  I  wi.^h  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.    Same  follows: 

California      railroads     are      moving      more 
frcii^ht  and  passenpers  than  at  any  time  in 
their  history,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
Jointly  today  by  representatives  of  six  rall- 
1    road     brotherhoods.       Furthermore,     It     waa 
j    stated   that   lack   of   foresight   by   executives 
i    and  numerous  Instances  of  stupid  manage- 
ment are  the  factors  that  prevent  the  break- 
ins;  of  present  enviable  transportation  records 
.    and  not  restrictive   union  rules  or  absentee- 
ism by  workers. 
'        The  Joint  statement  was  Issued  by  Fred  E. 
Reynolds,  of  the  locomotive  engineers;   G    F. 
Irvine,  firemen;  Harry  See.  trainmen;  W.  C. 
I    Welt,  conductors;  Lyle  Du  Frane,  clerks;  and 
J.  E   Hanlon,  telegraphers      It  was  an  an.swer 
to    recent    allegations    In    the    press    and    by 
railroad  officials  before  a  Icglsh  tlve  commit- 
tee in  Sacramento  that  railways   we  e  op- 
e-aLing  far  below  peak  capacity  becau.e  of 
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and  editor  of  the  Eagle  Rock  Sentinel, 


wise    be   efctabUshed    for    any    farm   having    a 
. ..-. -ii<.«m^.A»   In    IQAO  uHnll   not   be 


the  only  avenue  open.     We  are.  there- 

/^^o    ovr.A/«t<na  a  noM'  tnx  bill   tO  t>e  WTlt' 
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"feftthrrbeddlngt"     and     other     reprehensible 
union  pr:t<  lices. 

The  complete  statement  followi: 
"As  rppreaentattves  of  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  operating  employees  of  Califor- 
nia's railroads  we  consider  it  regrettable 
thai  the  raiik  and  file  members  of  our  unions 
who  are  today  moving  more  freight  and  pas- 
sengers than  ever  before  In  history  should  be 
subjected  to  the  present  campaign  of  crlll- 
clsm  and  vUlflcatlon  by  Individuals  Intent 
oi  destroying  labor  orKanizattons  and  by 
company  oflQcials  who  selfishly  seek  to  expand 
already  swollen  profits  at  the  expense  of 
their  workers. 

"In  th<'  leocnt  past  It  has  been  untruly 
and  unjustly  chur^^ed  that  absenteeism 
among  railroad  employees  and  restrictive 
union  rules  are  thwarting  the  war  effort  by 
unnecessarily  delaying  movement  of  criti- 
cally needed  materials  for  civilian  and  mili- 
tary u  e.  Tliese  and  all  similar  allegations 
are  utterly  and  completely  false.  Dissemi- 
nation and  reiteration  of  the  charge.-  cunnot 
possibly  serve  any  u.srful  purpose,  but  will 
Inevitably  te!id  to  brtak  the  spirit  and  morale 
of  thousands  of  pair. otic  men  who  now  toll 
almost  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance  for 
a  wage  that  in  many  cases  Us  not  commen- 
surate with  the  experience  and  responsibility 
demanded    by    the   companies. 

"In  essence,  the  charges  are  that  over  a 
period  of  years  powerful  railroad  unions  have 
demand'd  and  received  shortened  hours  of 
labor  and  conditions  of  employment  which 
today's  manp<jwfr  shortage  puts  In  the  cate- 
gory (jf  •featherbcddinK  ' 

"Cited  as  one  horrible  example  in  tlAla 
ronnpctioi\  is  a  contraciual  arrangement 
dating  back  to  World  War  No.  1,  which  pro- 
vided that  3  800  miles  shall  constitute  a 
month's  woik  for  a  freight  entclneer  As 
every  railroad  worker  and  every  railroad 
executive  kn(jw.«.  this  is  the  tquivalent — un- 
der average  operating  conditions— of  38 
eight-hour  days  in  a  month,  an  asslRnment 
which  we  believe  that  few  of  our  detractors 
would  care  to  equal. 

"The  regulation  complained  of  vtas 
adopted,  with  full  approval  of  the  companie.s. 
as  a  work-sharint^  arrancpment  which  would 
prevent  a  few  men  with  'faf  runs  from 
makliiR  larje  earnings  while  other  men  on 
the  extra  board  were  without  any  employ- 
ment whatf-iever.  It  Is  still  in  eHect.  What 
our  critics  fail  to  state,  however,  is  that 
any  tram  or  engine  service  employee  may 
be  calli'd  any  tune,  Irrespective  of  his  ac- 
rumulated  mileage  for  any  run  for  which 
no  e.xtr.i  man  is  available  The  fact  that 
few,  if  Hiiv,  en:jineers  have  ever  been  called 
by  the  oompany  for  extra  ruiis  ftp{>ear8  lo  be 

conclusive  evidence  that  no  serious  man- 
|.>ower  sliortape  exists  in.stilar  as  enkjineers 
are  concerned  and  that  this  rule  is  not 
hampering  train  operation. 

"Neither  Is  there  a  serious  manpower 
ehortaee  in  any  o'her  cntecery  of  train  serv- 
ice employees  One  company  with  potent 
political  connection.^,  however.  Is  sponsoring 
a  bill  in  the  California  leiri.'ilatiire  to  repeal 
the  present  full  crew  law  wl-.lch  requires 
sufflrient  brHk:»-rnen  on  heavv  frelK^'t  trains 
to  protect  the  llvct  of  the  crew,  In.surc  the 
safety  of  paf-t^^nfcrv  on  other  tralr-s  and  to 
»«fp('unrrl  th"  property  and  equipment  of  the 
Company    l?,ie!f 

"As  a  pl.^utible  excuse  for  this  ac'lnn,  the 
CompTiiV  now  contetu'.n  th:if  it  is  Impossible 
to  hire  hiiffcient  brakcmen  to  opfr-ite  all  of 
Its  Inilnj*  under  the  pr<-f»eiit  lijw  Thix  claim 
is  b<lng  pre»Mtl  despiir  t!  e  fact  tt'.it  m 
many  terminals  the  rcrord»  xhow  that  brakr- 
men  have  atni'illy  be»  n  laid  off  <lurlng  the 
past  year  and  that  there  are  now  suftlclent 
brakcmen  on  every  extra  tx»ard  in  the  State 
to  handle  not  only  the  present  heavy  tra:lic, 
but   any   contemplated   emergency. 

"This  Is  true  de^piie  the  fait  that  arpli- 
c&'As  for  positions  as  brakrinen  h  i\e  been 
and  still   are   compelled    to   serve   au   luilial 


apprentlre.shlp  as  studento  for  30  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  receive  no  cumpcn-'atlon 
whatsoever — not  even  expense  money  to 
cover  costs  of  meaLs  and  lodging  while  they 
are  on  the  road. 

"A  survey  of  "help  wanted'  advertlseiTifnts 
rrveals  that  from  July  1,  1912,  to  the  mUUlle 
of  Februan,'  1943  the  company  in  qu-.-siicn 
did  not  at  any  time  advert:.-ie  for  brukemon, 
although  other  ciassiflcatli  :i.s  of  emjjloyees 
were  sought.  We  trust  that  the  public  will 
not  condemn  all  railroad  wcrkers  as  unre- 
generale  cynics  who  suspect  the  current  ad- 
vertsements  for  brakerr.en  may  possibly  have 
some  connection  with  the  e'lort.-  of  the  com- 
pany to  create  the  Impression  of  a  nt.ii- 
existent  manpower  shortage  in  this  ciassitl- 
catlon  to  Justify  a  repeal  of  the  safety  pro- 
Visions  of  the  full-crew  law. 

"It  is  not  denied  that  shortaj^es  of  .skilled 
workers  m  certain  categories  outside  of  tiain 
f-ervice  handicap  railroad  operation  Even  in 
these  caiies,  however,  present  difllcullies  are 
primarily  due  to  lark  of  foresight  on  the  part 
of  company  executives  and  not  to  union  reg- 
ulations. Several  years  ago  flie  Brotherhtxxl 
of  Railroad  Telegraphers  Icesaw  the  present 
shortage  of  men  in  their  cr.  ft  and  made  sev- 
eral proposals  to  the  company  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  in  this  lii:e  of  work  The  com- 
pany scorned  all  overtures  and  if  honett 
would  now  bl.imc  themselves  rather  than  our 
brotherhoods  for  the  preduainent  ui  which 
they  find  them'telves. 

"We  concede  that  little  surplus  office  help  Is 
available.  As  evidence  that  this  shortage  is 
not  critical,  however,  we  wi.sh  to  point  out 
that  all  overtime  la  held  to  an  irreducible 
minimum,  and  even  on  Wa  hingtons  Birth- 
day practically  nil  cfBce  help  was  dlspen.sed 
with  becHU-se.  under  our  contract,  all  work 
ptrlormett  on  that  day  would  have  U>  l>e  at 
overtime  rates. 

"We  need  only  say  that  the  current  rale  of 
pay  for  freight  hai.dlers  is  62  cents  an  hour 
to  explain  the  difficulty  of  the  company  to 
obtain  that  type  of  workers. 

"Charges  of  absenl^'eisin  among  railropd 
train-  and  engine-service  men  are  rldiculcus 
when  coming  from  antllab'T  propagandists. 
The  same  charges  are  libelous  when  enunci- 
ated by  company  offlclais,  because  they  knew 
that  no  men  in  any  branch  of  tram  service 
can  lay  ofT  without  p-rmission  of  the  com- 
pany. For  many  months  that  psrmis.'-l.'n  has 
not  bten  gran  tea  without  a  statement  from  a 
d«  ctor  that  the  man  making  the  request  wa« 
111. 

"A  recent  allegation  that  train  crews  delay 
trains  for  as  much  as  2  hours  for  meals  is 
incorrect.  We  make  that  statement  without 
hesitation  or  apology.  The  roccrds  will  sh<  w 
th".!  day  after  day  our  mt  miners  do  the  hurd- 
est  kl:  d  of  work  in  all  kiiul.s  of  weather  for 
hours  on  end  without  respite  or  food  One 
train  record  picktd  at  random  reveals  the 
case  of  a  crew  that  was  on  the  road  for  10 
hours  and  56  minutes  be twcen  terminals  v/ith 
no  opportunity  U)  eat  tUniilar  cuses  occur 
daily  where  workers  fight  dt>gg»dly  and  per- 
sistently for  many  consecutive  h^urs  without 
thoxiKht  of  personal  comfort  to  keep  frel.ht 
moving  expeditiously  to  Its  destination  They 
have  been  doing  their  full  duty,  even  while 
their  employers  were  condmn'lng  them  as 
'feather  bedders'  In  an  attempt  to  discredit 
their  unions  and  repeal  laws  designed  lor 
their  safety. 

"We  Can  prove  to  any  fair-minded  man 
by  tiain  records  that  •'upiil  opor»llon  ha« 
been  reLpoufible  for  luo  t:nu»  as  much  ddHy 
In  irafDc  as  has  been  Caused  by  union  rtgu- 
lutlons  We  can  ciic  numeroun  instances  of 
such  stupidity,  that  not  only  dtlaytd  criti- 
cally needed  military  supplies,  but  which 
were  financially  costly  to  brotherhood  mem- 
bers as  well 

A  claixsic  example  of  managerial  Inepti- 
tude— to  use  a  polite  word  -iiccuried  on  De- 
cember 22  1942.  A  crew  was  called  on  duty 
to  man  extra  No.  3156  at  Coiona  at  8  a  m.    lu 


this  train  was  a  second  engine  and  r«bo<-«e, 
both  with  full  crews,  deadheading;  to  San  Ber- 
nardino. Eleven  train-service  men — on  and 
off  duty— were  therefore  en  this  tram.  It 
wii.<i   he'd   In   the  yard.s,  with  all    its   men   and 

equipnif!:!.  waitini;  f>r  tram  orders  uniil 
11  15  8  m.  After  this  inauvpicous  .start  it 
proceeded  17  miles  to  Hlo'ht,rove.  where  It 
arrived  at   12  06  p    m. 

"At  this  station  It  picked  up  2  more  en- 
gines and  2  more  cabootes,  both  with  fi-ll 
crews  totaling  10  men  Its  complement  of 
men  and  equipment  was  mw  4  engines  and 
8  enginemen,  plus  13  uainmen.  A,'ain, 
however.  It  was  detained  to  aws-t  orders. 
It  finally  left  Hie.hgrove  at  3  20  p  m. 
At  Collon  Uiere  was  tuither  delay  ai;d  the 
conductor  In  chaige  called  the  chief  dis- 
patcher in  San  Bernaidmo  from  a  public 
telephone,  at  his  own  expense,  to  advi.se  luni 
that  he  was  being  held  up  with  4  engujes 
and  21  f-killed  and  ex;  erienced  train-serv.ce 
men.  He  wa,«;  given  immediate  orders  to  pro- 
ceed and  finally  arrivtd  at  San  Bernardino 
at  6  40,  where  he  found  the  yard  practically 
bhjched  with  trams  unable  to  leave  due  to 
lack  of  engines.  This  cicw  was  on  duty  for 
10  hours  and  50  minutes,  covering  a  dLstance 
of  24  mlies  Total  unnecessary  del.iy  en 
route  was  8   hours  and   58  minutes. 

"We  feel  that  we  would  be  derelict  In  our 
duty  as  representatives  of  railway  employees 
If  we  did  not  l.s.'^ue  thl.«  forthright  denial  of 
scurrilous  and  infamous  chaiges  th:u  have 
been  made  against  our  members.  Day  and 
nleht,  rain  or  ."^hlne,  fog  or  sleet,  burning  hot 
or  frigid  cold,  California's  train-service  men 
are  setting  new  transpoi  tation  records, 

"They  do  their  full  duty  under  all  oper- 
ating conditions,  switching  cars  under  diffl- 
cult  and  dangerous  circumstances,  riding  en 
top  of  slippery  boxcars  to  bring  heavy  freights 
down  treacherous  grades  in  safety  W'e  com- 
mend to  the  prople  of  California  a  recent 
statement  of  a  representative  of  the  Sinia 
Fe  who  told  a  legislative  committee  that  his 
company  h;.rl  no  complaint  against  Its  train- 
service  men  and  that  In  most  cases  he  felt 
they  were  overworked. 

'To  those  company  representatives  who 
are  now  In  the  S.ate  Capitol  lobbying  under 
the  false  gu  se  of  war'ime  necessity  to  break 
down  standards  that  protect  the  lives  of  Uie 
public  as  well  as  cur  own  we  advise:  Go  home 
and  rectify  your  managerial  deficiencies. 
Give  your  men  on  the  trains  a  pat  on  the 
back  Instead  of  a  stab  In  the  dark.  Give 
them  the  opportunity  and  they  will  set  amaz- 
ing new  transportation  records  of  which  they 
will  be  as  proud  as  yourselves.  If  the  time 
ever  comes  when  It  is  reasonably  ncce.ssary. 
you  can  rest  assured  that  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  will  make  whatever  revL'^ions 
In  their  contracts  are  needed  to  expedite 
traffic  and  win  the  war  The  men  vkhu  run 
your  trains  are  not  lo-.king  for  "feather  b<ds.' 
They  des<rve  your  cooperation.  Thev  resent 
as  Ingratitude  your  attacks  on  their  patriot- 
ism and  your  efforts  to  selfishly  endanger 
their  lives  through  the  repeal  .if  a  rea.sGnabl« 
and   necessary    safety    men.sure." 


Our  Duty  la  To  Serve 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  KORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr,  POULSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  m  the  Record  an  edit.i'i:U 
written  by  Mr.  II.  A.  Lawion,  publn-hcr 
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and  editor  of  the  Eagle  Rock  Sentinel, 
which  not  only  conveys  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  rny  district  but  al.so  rep- 
resents that  of  the  entire  United  State.s. 
I  wholchrarttdly  concur  in  v. hat  Mr. 
Law.son  has  written: 

Ot  R    DVTY    IS   TO   SERVE 

Like  a  crv  m  the  wilderties*  is  that  of  the 
small  buslne-':-man  of  the  present  day.  to 
his  Government,  to  give  him  a  chance— a 
break.  No  one  is  more  patriotic  than  he.  no 
(Mie  more  anxious  to  serve  in  the  pre-^^ent 
emergency.  But  he  cannot  seive  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability  when  he  Is  under  the  fear 
that  Government  restrictions  and  the  scar- 
city of  labor  is  going  to  gilnd  him  down  and 
force  him  out  of  business  completely.  Many 
of  these  businessmen  are  qualified  lor  one 
thing  and  that  is  to  operate  their  business. 
Tliey  are  not  under  the  selective  service. 
They  are  not  quallhed  to  go  Into  war  indus- 
tries. Forced  out  of  business  It  is  obvious 
they  cannot  help  In  financing  the  war.  So 
what? 

Everyone  now  realizes,  we  take  It.  the  war 
must  be  won  regaidless  of  the  sacrifices  that 
must  be  made.  We  appreciate  the  value  of 
manijower  In  our  war  Industries.  Our  young 
men  know  it  to  be  their  duty  to  rerpond  for 
military  service  f  >r  the  duration.  All  realize 
that  heavy  taxe-  must  be  paid,  that  War 
Savings  bonds  must  be  Invested  In  and  that 
there  will  be  other  financial  sacrifices.  But 
the  rmall  businessman  wants  to  know  how 
he  is  going  to  dc  all  these  things  when  high 
wages  In  war  Industries  are  taking  his  help 
from  him  and  competitors  who  are  willing  to 
pay  skvrockctlng  wages  are  doing  the  same 
thin?.  He  is  forced  to  run  his  business— If  he 
can  run  it  at  all— with  incompetent  and  ir- 
responsible help  at  unrea-sonable  wages. 

The  bu.':l:ic5.smcn  In  Eagle  Rock  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  deplorable  situation 
that  faces  them.  Nor  are  the  businessmen 
In  Los  Angeles,  or  all  over  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Four-f.fihs  of  all  retail  establish- 
ments all  over  th.e  United  States  are  small 
bu.■^lnesscs.  Today  more  than  40  percent  of 
them  are  in  lines  of  trade  expected  to  decline 
as  the  war  program  expands.  These  are  Gov- 
ernment figures.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  made  an  analysis  of  the  situation. 
A  special  ommlttee  of  the  Senate  has  been 
studying  It,  In  the  meantime  the  small 
businessman  Is  being  ground— or  plowed— 
under.  Because  we  are  at  war  Is  It  necessary 
to  destroy  competitive  private  enterprise? 
Is  that  serving  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
war?  Better  far  to  heed  this  anguished  cry 
coming  from  the  retail  wilderness  of  our 
country  by  100-pcrccnt  Americans  who  wish 
ardently  to  serve. 


This  Bill  Will  Aid  Small  Burley  Tobacco 
Growers 


wise  be  e»slabluhed  for  any  farm  having  a 
burley  acreage  allotment  In  1942  shall  not  be 
less  than  one-half  ecre.  and  the  acreage  re- 
quired for  apportionment  under  ihti'  proviso 
fehali  be  m  addition  to  the  National  and  Stato 
acreage  allotments. 

This  bill  came  to  the  House,  as  we  are 
advi.<^cd,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House.  The  record  shows  that  most  al- 
lotments of  burley  acreage  for  1S42 
ranged  from  one  tenth  acre  up  to  2 
acres,  the  average  being  about  1.6  acres. 
This  amendment,  it  is  estimated,  will  add 
about  6,000  acres  of  burley  tobacco,  which 
is  only  I'a  percent  of  the  present  na- 
tional allotment. 

Growing  of  burley  tobacco  is  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  cash  income  of  farm- 
ers. This  small  increase  in  acreage  will 
give  to  the  small  farmers  in  the  burley 
regions  a  larger  income,  and  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  informed,  this  increase  of 
burley  is  necessary  to  meet  the  market 
requirements. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  committee  that 
this  small  increase  in  burley  acreage  will 
encourage  the  farmers  in  the  production 
of  more  food  and  feed  greatly  needed  for 
our  war  effort.  In  view  of  the  fereat  need 
of  food,  feed,  and  fibers  for  our  war  ef- 
fort, a  greater  acreage  of  tobacco  is  not 
justified. 

While  this  bill  does  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  many  growers  of  burley  to- 
bacco, vet  at  the  same  time,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  those  engaged  in 
the  production  of  burley  tobacco  feel  it 
is  the  fairest  and  best  measure  that  can 
go  through  Congress  at  this  time. 

It  is  a  great  relief  for  the  small  grow- 
ers who  now  have  an  allotment  of  one- 
tenth,  two-tenths,  or  one-fourth  acre, 
and  I  know  it  will  help  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  small  burley  growers  in  my 
conpre.ssional  district  and  will  not  be  un- 
fair to  other  growers  of  burley  tobacco  in 
my  State  or  in  the  Nation,  and.  therefore, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  this  measure  my 
support. 


EI-TTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  KtyTvcKr 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Hou.se  had  an  opportunity 
to  pa.ss  today,  and  did  pas.s  by  unanimous 
pction  H.  R.  2020  by  adding  to  section 
313  ta')  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the  following 
language: 

And  provided  further.  That  the  burley  to- 
bacco acreage  allotment  which  would  othei- 


The  Tax  Problem 


the  only  avenue  open.  We  are.  there- 
fore, expecting  a  new  tax  bill  to  be  writ- 
ten with  an  increase  in  rates.  If  either 
the  committee  or  the  Carlson  bill  passes, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  amend  it  later  by 
increasing  the  rate  of  collection  at  the 

source.  „ 

Now,  realizing  this  apparent  necessity 
of  increasing  our  rates,  and  the  urgent 
request  for  more  revenue.  I  suggest  that 
we  increase  this  withholding  rate  5  per- 
cent, and,  instead  of  designating  it  as  a 
current  increase,  we  term  it  our  amorti- 
zation payment.  This  additional  amount 
will  amortize  our  back  taxes  so  that  by 
January  1.  1947.  or  within  a  period  of  S'i 
years,  we  will  be  on  a  current  basis.  This 
amount  of  increase  will  raise  three  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  per  year,  revenue 
which  Is  needed  at  this  time,  and  it  can 
also  be  considered  by  the  taxpayer  as  a 
prepayment.  This,  in  effect,  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  hidden  reserve. 

The  same  problems  or  adjustments 
applicable  to  this  plan,  because  of  fluc- 
tuating incomes,  are  likewise  applicable 
to  the  Carlson  and  committee  withhold- 
ing plan.  They  are  definitely  problems 
which  can  be  handled  by  regulation. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  this  be 
called  a  doubling -up  process  unless  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  definitely 
does  not  increase  our  rates  and  does  not 
present  a  new  revenue  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  apparent  from  the  many  conversa- 
tions we  hear  on  taxes  that  there  is  not 
only  a  dis-satlsf action  with  both  the  com- 
mittee and  Carlson  bills,  but  there  l.s  a 
desire  to  And  a  solution  to  this  pay-as- 
you-go  Idea.  With  that  In  mind.  I  am 
submitting  this  plan.  I  ask  the  mem- 
bership to  carefully  study  it,  as  it  is  fiin- 
damentally  sound  and  is  not  a  new,  rev- 
olutionary idea. 

To  begin  with,  the  President,  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  has  stated  the  need 
of  more  revenue.  Everyone  seems  to 
agree  on  that  point.  Since  the  commit- 
tee has  apparently  utilized  every  source 
of  taxation,  a  rate  Increase  seems  to  be 


Oregon  Proud  of  Its  Own  Farm  Labor 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Oregon,  a  portion  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress,  has 
great  agricultural  resources.  The  Cas- 
cade Mountains  running  north  and  south 
through  the  State  naturally  divide  its 
terrain  Into  two  great  areas  totally  differ- 
ent in  characteristics  and  in  the  adapt- 
ability tc  agricultural  production.  The 
western  portion  lying  between  the  Cas- 
cades and  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  favored 
with  much  heavier  rainfall  and  much  of 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  dairying 
industry.  It  is  of  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, with  open  winters.and  the  lowlands, 
valleys,  and  coastal  areas  are  carpeted 

with  nutritive  grasses  suitable  for  graz.n? 
of  dairy  herds.  The  eastern  portion  of 
the  State,  much  of  It  higher  tablelanfli'. 
with  small  rainfall  except  In  the  winter 
months.  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  grains  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats.  Much  livestock  Is  raised  in 
this  portion  of  the  State  by  reason  of 
large  grazing  areas,  together  with  suit- 
able lands  for  the  production  of  forage 
for  winter  feeding. 

My  State  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  en- 
forcement of  the  various  rationing  orders 
which  have  severely  affected  agricultural 
industries.     Many   of   the   experienced 
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farm  hands  have  left  the  farms,  lured  by 
hiyh  wages  and  more  attractive  sur- 
roundintjs  m  war  mdustries,  or  called  di- 
rectly by  the  draft  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices. We  have  also  suffered  by  reason 
of  the  sharp  restrictions  in  agricultural 
machinery  and  m  the  inability  to  secure 
protein   feeds  such   as  cottonseed   meal 

and  other  like  products  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  dairy  herds  and  the  poul- 
try industry.  Many  operators  of  dairy 
farms  have  had  to  send  their  dairy  herds 
to  the  butcher's  block,  being  unable  to 
secure  farm  labor  and  to  dispose  of  their 
dairy  products  at  a  price  to  meet  the  cost 
of  production.  Our  people,  however,  in 
Oregon  are  taking  in  their  stride  these 
severe  restrictions  on  their  freedom  of 
action  and  are  willing  to  suffer  in  com- 
mon with  all  of  our  people  in  the  United 
States  and  to  make  every  sacrifice  nec- 
e.ssary  to  bring  success  to  our  armed 
forces.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  most  urgently 
plead  with  the  Congress  and  the  ai^ency 
heads  in  charge  of  these  farm  problems 
that  immediate  actioYi  be  taken  to  solve 
these  problems  and  avoid  a  complete 
break-down  in  our  food  supplies.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  sufficient  larm  labor 
and  machinery  are  provided  and  prices 
fixed  for  farm  produce  wiiich  will  return 
to  the  farmers  cost  of  production  and  a 
fair  return  for  their  labors. 

We  have  in  the  State,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
adopted  a  program  of  our  ow  n  which  is 
helping  to  solve  the  farm  problem.  We 
cannot  go  alone  williout  Gt)vernment  co- 
operation. A  very  interesting  discu-ssion 
of  this  program  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  the  Sunday  issue,  Marcii 
21.  written  by  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  which  un- 
der authority  heretofore  t^iven  I  include 
as  a  part  of  th^vse  remarks.  The  article 
to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 

Orfcon  F»RotD  OF  Its  Own  Farm  L\pop  Pt  an^ 
State  Gets  Behind  Drive  To  Tenr.  H.vrvest 
Crops;    Voluntiehs  Are  Ekfective 

(By  A^rnes  E    Meyer) 

S.ALEM.  OrEG  —Will  anything  make  the 
Washington  war  lords  realize  what  their  quar- 
rels, their  Indecision,  and  their  arbitrary  be- 
havior are  doing  to  this  covintry?  The  p<ople 
are  Icyal  to  the  Pre.sident.  but  they  are  con- 
fused and  unhappy  about  the  kind  of  leadi-r- 
»hip  they  are  getting.  A  feeling  of  uncertain- 
ty and  insecurity  exlst.s  in  every  walk  of  life, 
especially  among  the  young  people.  Where 
are  we  going?— i.<i  the  unanswered  question 
that    haunts    their    minds 

Let  u.s  consider  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
farmers  of  Oregon  find  themselves. 

For  the  past  3  year.s  the  St.tte  leaders,  from 
the  Governor  to  the  local  county  committees, 
have  been  working  on  a  well-organizfd  State- 
wide plan,  coordinated  under  the  local  United 
States  Employment  St-rvlce  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  allocation  of  workers  to  produce 
and  harvest  the  crops  of  the  entire  State. 

The  plan  was  so  succesaful  that  the  farmers 
of  this  State  harvested  every  single  crop  witli- 
out  loss  in  spite  of  ihe  labor  hhortage. 

Since  last  December,  all  local  Government 
Bgencic.-^.  the  Department  of  Education  and 
hundreds  of  voluntary  agencies  have  been 
bird  at  work,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee,  to 
perfect  tlila  plan.    They  are  aU  sot  to  go. 

almost  oestiratx 

Imagine  the  state  of  mind  into  which  these 
farmers  are  thrown  when  they  read  a  differ- 
ent preliminary  release  in  their  papers  every 
day.  In  which  Senator  Snook.s.  or  Secretary 
Wickard.  or  some  other  potentate  says  that 


this  or  that  or  another  bureaucratic  set-up 
will  be  formed  to  lake  charge  of  the  agricul- 
tural manpower  situation  in  their  State. 

The  late.'it  repoit  says  that  the  extension 
service  of  the  State  coUe^e  Is  to  have  the 
responsibility  for  larm-lnbor  placement  The 
Salem  paper,  tht  Oregon  StHiesiuun,  says  the 
whole  chaos  Is  the  res-ult  of  "the  disorder 
and  rivalr'e^  In  Washington." 

The  farmers  an'  alarmed  to  the  point  of 
desperation,  but  the  ofBclalB  who  have  worked 
out  the  Oif^jon  plan  with  the  help  of  thou- 
sands of  subsidiary  organizations  are  keep- 
ing calm.  Mr  L.  C  StoU,  State  manpower 
commihfiloner.  Mi  Emory  Worth,  head  of 
the  United  aiales  Employment  Service,  and 
Mr.  J  J.  Fisher,  chairman  of  the  Governor's 
agrlcultura.  committee,  which  Includes  rep- 
resentatives of  the  principal  agrlcultur:^! 
Interests  from  every  section  of  Oregon,  are 
quietly  determined  thnt  nothing  shall  Inter- 
fere with  the  agricultural  Interests  of  the 
State. 

d<in't    want    new    plan 

Tliev  are  Judicial  In  temper,  very  cure  of 
them.selves.  \ery  confident  that  whatever 
Wa.shlngton  decides  they  can  cooperate  by 
muklng  an  adaptation  of  these  orders  and 
channeling  them  through  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  But  they  have  their 
harid.«;  full  calming  the  farmers  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other  as  to  the  "outcome 
of  the  situation  "If  we  have  a  n»'w  plan 
forced  upon  our  S'ate  now,"  said  one  member 
of  the  commiiiee.  "it  would  be  disastrous, 
for  It  would  a.ibotage  a  pro^'ram  that  has 
been  successful  and  substitute  nothing  but 
coi.fuslon  and  chaos  " 

Oregon  does  not  want  any  new  elaborate 
offlres  set  up  either  under  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administration  or  the  Agricultural 
Extension   Service. 

Oregon  Is  asking  the  Senate  to  withdraw 
any  funds  that  it  wL^^hes  to  allocate  to  a  new 
agency  and  earmark  those  funds  for  the 
United  State.s  Employment  Service,  under 
Whose  direction  the  recruitment  and  place- 
ment of  workers  In  the  producing  and  har- 
vesting of  crops  In  Oregon  was  so  sticce.'-sful 
last  year. 

status  its  position 

The  State  aKricu'.tural  advl.sory  committee 
hflH  Just  Issued  Rfsoluttcn  No  2  to  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  for  Oregon,  which 
reads  more  like  a  declaration  of  indt  pendence : 

"Whereas  directives  have  been  issued  from 
Washington,  D  C.  to  .several  agencies  giv- 
Ins;  them  responsibility  for  recru.tment, 
placement,  and  training  of  farm  labor  which 
are  contrary  to  the  whole  succes.^ful  fulfill- 
ment of  farm  labor  need*,  as  carried  out  in 
19'.2.    and 

"Whereas  the  farmers  of  Oregon  are  In  a 
state  of  confusion  nnd  the  entire  plan  Is  m 
the  process  of  dlstinteprating  to  the  point 
that  It  Will  be  Impossible  to  produce  and 
harvest  crops  In  an  orderly  fashion  In  1943 
after  every  as.iurance  was  given  that  the 
Orl*^;on  plan  would  ikjI  be  disturbed;  and 

'Whereas  complete  detailed  plans  for  re- 
cruitment and  placemfnt  of  farm  labor  In 
1913  have  been  outlined  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  and  civic  organizations  Now. 
thi'refore    be  it 

■Resolved  That  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Matipower  Commission,  the  Federal  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
be  requested  to  Immediately  inform  all  agen- 
cies concerned  that  the  Oregon  plan  for  re- 
cruitment of  form  labor  throughout  the 
United  Stat.s  Employment  Service  will  be 
carried  out  In  1953  the  same  as  in  1942  and 
thnt  no  further  directives  will  be  isi-ued  from 
Washington  Interfering  with  the  Oregon  plan 
of  recruitment  and  placement  of  farm  work- 
ers: and  be  It  further 

'  Rrsolved.  That  the  complete  responsibility 
for  recruitment  and  placement  of  farm  labor 
continue    to    be    the    responsibility    of    the 


United  States  Employment  Service  In  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion,  waste  of  public  moneys  by 
duplication  of  effort,  and  expansion  of  un- 
necessary personnel." 

HOW  plan  operates 

What  is  this  plan  that  worked  so  .succers- 
fuUy  that  Oregon  Is  up  in  arms  at  the 
thcueht  of  being  upset  by   Washington? 

It  depend.""  primarily  on  the  most  minute 
research  supplying  the  necessary  data  con- 
cerning acreage  of  crops,  estimatetT  prodi;c- 
tlon.  and  starting  dates,  and  livestoek  num- 
bers for  each  county,  prospective  yields,  and 
production,  seasonal  developn^ent  fur  crcps 
and  harvesting  dates  This  Information  is 
the  b.isls  for  a  well-ordered  program  of  farm 
labor  recruitment  and  placement. 

In  other  words.  If  a  farmer  comes  In  to  the 
Employment  Service  and  says  that  he  needs 
1000  workers,  the  EmiMoyment  Service  can 
look  at  the  map,  estimate  his  needs  exactly, 
and  say  to  him.  "You  gel  50"  or  whatever 
else  the  records  show  to  be  necessary. 

They  al.so  have  tlie  exact  d.ita  on  lakor 
requirements  by  operations  This  Inforrra- 
tlon  was  u.sed  last  year  by  the  Employment 
Service  throughout  the  bfate  to  determine 
In  advance  the  approximate  number  of  p«-r- 
sons  that  would  be  ne<ded  for  the  various 
agricultural  crops  from  planting  time 
through  harvest. 

LABOR    COMMITTFES    VSED 

Farm  labor  subcommittees  were  estab- 
lished during  the  spring  of  1942  In  ill 
counties  having  major  farm  labor  probleris. 
The  Extension  Service  and  the  Oregon  State 
College  collaborated  with  the  Employment 
Service  In  the  planning  and  setting  up  of  the 
committees  to  tie  In  the  farm  labtir  prrb- 
lems  In  every  county  with  the  anlvities  of 
the  Federal  Employment  Service,  the  Cour.ty 
War  Board,  the  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Agricultural  Planning  Com- 
mittee. 

All  State  agencies  al.'^o  cooperated  on  such 
details  as  suggestions  on  sanitary  condltlo.is, 
wages,  and  hours  of  wcuk  in  agriculture. 

The  State  department  cf  education  ccxip- 
erated  In  many  Instances  by  postponing  the 
opening  of  secondary  schcx)!-;.  by  lending  iid 
through  its  superintendents  and  U-achtrs, 
and  by  advising  students  of  the  urgent  need 
for  the  assistance  of  youth  In  harvesting 
crops. 

Church  groups,  civic  bodies,  ch.Tmbers  of 
commerce  offered  their  .services  or  assisted  la 
recruiting  their  own  members  at  pehk  periods 
of  labor  demand. 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations  throughtiUt 
the  State  gave  wholehearted  support  to  the 
program  and  contributed  much  epuce  and 
time  in  advising  the  public  of  agricultural 
labor  needs  The  whole  Slate  was  or^;anl;ed 
Into  nelKhborhood  Rmups  headed  by  w  ir- 
dens — an  organization  similar  to  what  la 
called  the  block  plan— to  bring  out  every  list 
available  volunteer 

WOMEN    AIJIO  AfD 

A  State-wide  mobillz.ntlon  of  worannporver 
was  also  organised  County-wide  commit- 
tees appointed  subcomml' tees  in  every  city 
and  community.  All  tlie  women  were  revls- 
terfd  with  the  understanding  that  they 
mlktht  be  called  to  enter  the  l.-bor  m.irket  at 
any  time  to  prevent  crop  lofUMs  Tins  mtnl- 
llzatlon  of  women  was  followed  almost  Im- 
mediately by  the  reg  stration  of  school  cl  U- 
dren  throuKhout  the  Stnte. 

There  were  many  vacations  In  the  program 
from  county  to  county.  In  Ontario  County, 
for  example.  In  the  beet  area,  every  shop  vhs 
closed  until  1  o'clock  so  that  all  the  cle  ks 
could  help  with  the  beet  thinning.  The 
beautv  shops  had  signs  in  the  windows: 

"Will  be  back  at  1.  Thinning  beets.  Why 
aren't  you?  " 

The  courthouse,  the  barters,  the  schools, 
and  the  county  judge  all  had  teams  cnnp-t- 
Ing  against  each  other.    Bocka  could  be  writ- 
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ten  about  the  dl.Tcrent  Ideas  that  were 
brou^nt  tip  to  cuinb  the  towns  for  more  and 
more  workers.  When  they  were  good,  the 
emplcymeut  eerv.ce  encouraged  them  all. 
There  were  unwcrkable  ideas,  tco— so  many 
of  them  that  It  was  hard  to  keep  the  fires 
put  cut. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

In  cooperation  with  the  agiicuUural  labor 
eufccommittees,  a  group  of  teachers  at  Salem 
prepared  a  course  of  study  of  Oregon's  agri- 
cultural econcmics  for  presentation  to  the 
school  children. 

This  study  course  emphasized  the  value  cf 
the  crops  produced  in  the  variou.s  counties, 
and  the  proper  methods  employed  In  har- 
vesting. 

More  th.in  lO.COO  young  people  from  the 
fifth  grade  through  high  school  took  the 
couise.  and  11.000  young  people  m  one  coun- 
ty, under  18  years  of  age.  were  actually 
referred  to  •seasonal  agricultural  Jobs.  School 
plat'.X)n3  were  recruited  in  the  schools  by 
the  tc-achtrs.  vho  acted  ns  leaders.  The 
record  kept  cf  their  earnings  proved  that 
their  contribution  to  the  harvest  effort  was 
an  Important  one. 

The  leadcr.->hlp  of  the  school  children  was 
a  problem  last  year.  Many  parents,  especially 
m  Portland,  which  is  the  largest  recruiting 
area  In  the  State,  refused  to  let  their  children 
go  as  they  feared  that  the  children  might 
not  be  adequately  protected. 

More  complete  enrollment  of  school  chil- 
dren is  the  b;g  advance  planned  this  year. 
The  State  con\Mnttee3  on  welfare  and  child 
care  have  become  Important  In  the  scheme 
to  acquaint  the  mothers  of  safety  measures 
provided  for  tlie  platoons. 

Sometimes  not  only  the  children  tut  the 
mothers  or  e\en  the  entire  families  go  to 
pick  hop.-:,  berriis.  and  beans. 

errs  $10,000-A-YEAR  MAN 

When  the  canneries  were  hard  pressed, 
white-collar  workers,  alter  lliey  had  finished 
their  regular  Jobs,  wer.t  on  the  night  shift 
to  save  the  pc.u  crop.  Office  women  and  pro- 
fessional workers  who  had  never  before  sought 
employment  In  procesblng  establishments 
worked  during  their  vacation  periods 
throughout  the  canning  sea.son. 

A  manager  of  a  very  prominent  business 
spent  his  vacation  drying  prunes  for  a  har- 
assed farmer.  That  farmer,  not  knowing 
the  story  of  his  worker,  naturally  swears  by 
the  Employment  Service  that  was  able  to 
find  him  tuch  a  fine  workman.  He  never 
knew  that  his  hired  man  draws  $10,000  a 
year.  Bookkeepers,  stenographers,  and  mill 
hnnd>=  p'.cked  beans  and  hops  and  peaches. 

So  thorough  was  the  publicity  program 
that  faimers  did  not  ncrcssarlly  have  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Employment  Service  for  work- 
ers The  whole  State  was  stirred  up  and 
workers  turned  up  everywhere  right  out  in 
the  country,  looking  for  woik  to  do. 

EXPECT  MORE  WORKERS 

This  year  the  agriculture  committee  says 
that  It  can  do  the  Job  again.  In  fact,  the 
members  feel  that  they  learned  a  great  deal 
last  year  and  are  in  a  better  position  to  make 
a  succeM  of  th"*  plan  than  last  year. 

Tlie  warden  system  has  been  thoroughly 
organized  and  tliey  expect  to  find  more  work- 
ers than  ever.  Moreover,  they  are  wtll  pleased 
With  the  la?t  viar  directive  that  anyone  with 
an  agricultural  background  will  be  deferred 
If  he  goes  back  to  agricultural  work 

Oregon  Is  In  a  good  position  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  directive  because  it  has  oc- 
cupational questionnaires  In  every  local  em- 
plovmcnt  service  office,  which  gives  every 
mans  hlstorv.  Furthermore,  they  say  that 
they  will  call  the  shipyards  for  2.000  or  3.000 
agricultural  workers  if  necessary,  with  the 
cccperatlon  cf  the  Manpower  Commission. 

CO    BACK    TO    r.\RMS 

The  shipyards  last  month  lost  1.000  em- 
ployees, who  are  voluntarily  returning  to  their 


larms.  Many  were  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence by  the  Kaiser  Co.  The  intricate  State- 
wide organization  Is  all  set  to  go,  and  the 
leaders  are  determined  that  no  decisions  in 
Washington  shall  be  permitted  to  throw  their 
State  into  confusion  i.t  a  nioment  when  the 
spring  planting  has  to  begin.  They  claim 
that  It  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  whole 
Nation. 
Tills  claim  is  no  idle  boast.    In  the  Pendle- 

ton-Walla  Walla-Athena  area,  for  example, 
there  are  60.000  acres  of  peas  which  supply 
cne-sixth  of  all  the  canned  peas  m  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  Oregon  is  one  of  the  largest 
growers  of  berries  and  other  small  fruits  and 
the  largest  hop-growing  Slate  in  the  country. 

The  sugar-beet  Industry  has  increased  since 
1941  to  a  point  where  labor  has  become  a 
problem. 

READY   FOR  SHIFTING 

The  acreage  of  potatoes  In  1942  reached  a 
high  of  21.000  acres.  The  State  also  had  a 
blr  pear  area  and  2  200  acres  M  snap  beans, 
for  which  the  labor  demand  is  heavy  during 
6  weeks. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  has 
Its  plans  made  to  shift  groups  of  workers  from 
one  part  of  the  State  to  the  other  if  neces- 
sary, and  it  has  also  obtained  pei  mission  to 
obtain  Japanese  workers  from  the  concentra- 
tion camps  for  "stooped"  labor,  such  as 
thinning  beets. 

"The  United  States  Employment  Service 
has  our  complete  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion "  s.nld  Mr  J.  J  Fisher,  speaking  for  28  of 
the  State's  leading  dairy,  livestock  and  oti^cr 
agricultural  associations. 

WANT  SAME  PLAN 

Mr  L.  C.  Still  said  to  me.  "Oregon's  plan 
for  agricultural  placements  and  recruitment 
was  so  succes.sful  last  year  in  harvesting  every 
last  crop  without  loss  that  no  other  plan 
should  be  substituted  for  it.  It  should  be 
strengthened  and  used  again.  Any  other  sub- 
stitute at  this  late  date  would  only  be  con- 
fusing and  might  prove  disastrous.  If  any 
changes  are  made  now  the  responsibility  for 
lo.'-s  of  crops  will  rest  upon  other  shoulders 
and  not  upon  the  agricultural  leaders  of 
Oregon." 

The  State  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee 
has  had  the  cooperation  of  Senator  McNaht 
In  all  of  Its  endeavors.  Mr.  Harold  Barnett, 
president  of  the  Athena  Pea  Growers  Associa- 
tion, whose  headquarters  are  at  Pendleton, 
was  especially  emphatic  in  his  commerts 
about  the  State's  popular  Senator: 

"All  the  home  folk.=.  without  exception, 
think  that  Senator  McNary  has  made  an  In- 
valuable contribution  to  the  development  not 
only  of  our  great  agricultural  Interests,  but  in 
securing  for  the  State  its  many  new  war  In- 
dustries and  shipbuilding  yards.  He  has  been 
especially  helpful  in  making  our  very  difficult 
adjustmenta  to  the  war  hltuatlcn  go  along  In 
an  orderly  way." 

The  Orcgonlans  stick  together  and  work 
togeilier  as  a  State,  with  splendid  unity,  and 
a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  threat  to 
their  agricultural  plan  has  only  drawn  them 
cloe  •    together. 

The  farmers  resent  bitterly  the  uncertainty 
tlia'.  Washington  has  thrown  Into  the  situa- 
tion and  though  even  the^e  Oregon  farmeis. 
being  farmers,  sometimes  have  individual 
points  of  view,  now  they  are  one  and  all  get- 
ting together  as  a  matter  cf  self  protection. 
The  ofHclalB  are  all  objective  and  reassuring 
in  their  point  of  view.  One  of  them  said: 
'If  I'  didn't  threaten  production,  Id  say  to 
Washington.  'Go  ahead— you  do  It,'  but  we 
have  to  think  about  cur  families,  our  coun- 
ties, our  State  and  our  country  and,  therefore. 
we  are  all  hoping  that  Washington  will  trust 
the  practical  people  on  the  ground  and  let 
\is  do  What  we  tbluk  U  best." 
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Monday.  March  22   194Z 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  very  interesting  and 
important  program  of  the  Association  of 
Free  Germans,  Inc.: 

Democratic  Germans  Speak 
The  Association  of  Free  Germans  Is  a  group 
cf  responsible  Germans — composed  of  all 
democratic  political  parties— Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  1941.  Its  certificate  of  Incorpora- 
tion, together  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  tlie  Incorporators,  has  been  registered  with 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  Slates 
as  required  by  law. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  members  of  the 
association  to  cooperate  with  all  of  the 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  prosecution  cf  the  war  and  In  the 
solution  of  problems  rising  out  of  the  wai'- 
sltuatlon.  It  is  thiir  desire  to  serve  the 
democratic  cause  especially  by  crystallizing 
democratic  thought  among  Germans  wl>er- 
ever  they  may  be.  As  democratic  citizens 
speaking  the  German  language  and  thus 
being  In  a  position  to  appeal  to  the  German 
people,  they  feel  they  can  play  an  effective 
part  both  during  the  war  and  in  the  period 
Immediately  following  it. 

They  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  them 
to  make  their  appearance  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  present  their  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  reorganization  of  Germany  dur- 
ing the  post-war  period.  As  collaborators 
la  the  activities  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  they 
have  devised  a  sketch  of  a  second  German 
republic  which.  In  their  opinion,  will  elimi- 
nate the  weaknesses  which  permitted  the  rise 
cf  Hitler,  and  which  will  be  appropriate  to 
solve  the  social  evolution  which  is  expected. 
This  sketch  is  herewith  presented  to  the 
fitatesmen  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  tli« 
]}eople  of  the  Allied  countries. 
New  York  Cfty,  October  1942. 

FOR   the  free   GERMANY    OF  TOMORROW 

The  Association  of  Free  Germans,  Inc  ,  con- 
fident that  complete  victory  will  reward  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  United  Nations, 
trusting  that  this  victory  will  bring  freedom 
to  the  German  people,  which  is  now  oppressed 
by  Hitler  and  his  henchmen,  as  well  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  deeply  convinced  that 
the  collaboration  of  the  free  German  people 
is  indispensable  for  the  peaceful  development 
of  Europe  and  the  world  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Atlantic  Charur,  determined  not  to  spare  any 
aacriftce  in  the  ttruggle  for  freedom,  will 
strive  for  the  realization  of  the  following  alm» 
in  Germany: 

/,  TriiC  democTory 
The  German  people  will  build  a  free  re- 
public. 

The  second  German  republic  shall  c-stabllsh 
democracy  In  Germany  firmly  and  perma- 
nently, and  make  sure  that  Germany  never 
again  shaU  be  subjected  to  a  dlcUtorshlp  ol 
any  description.  The  state  shall  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  It  shall  maintain  peace 
through  the  authority  of  law  and  provide  for 
the  people  of  the  eecond  German  repubU* 
the  "four  freedoms" — freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  from  fear,  and  free- 
dom from  want. 
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//    O'.   the  morrow  after  the  removal  o/  Nazi 
tyranny 

The  National  Socialist  rule  shall  be  crm- 
pletely  upnxjted  All  laws,  decrees,  and  niias- 
ures  of  the  Nazi  Rovcrnmeiit  atul  it.s  fuiic- 
tionanes.  which  were  aimed  at  the  fuiiher- 
ance  of  the  Hitler  regime,  shall  be  declared 
null  and  void  All  thp  Hitler  nnnexntloiis. 
Including  those  ma.skea  aa  Anschluss,  will 
be  repealed  If  any  foreign  territories  a:e 
still  occTipled  thpy  will  be  promptly  returned 
to  their  statuij  quo 

Newspapers,    radio,    and    motion    pictures 
-  will  bo  purKed  fr'  m  the  enemies  of  democ- 
racy.    The  policies  applied   to  tliese   In.stitu- 
tlons  wjii    be   guvcriuvl    by   democratic   prUi- 
Clple."!. 

All  Germans,  reeardless  of  race,  cnlnr, 
creed,  or  politlcHl  opininn.  are  entitled  to  the 
exercise  tjf  all  the  rights  of  ciiiF-eiishlp.  except 
people  who  have  actively  piu-licipated  lu  the 
Nazi  system  of  oppression.  They  .shall  be  de- 
prived of  such  rights,  for  they  have  forfeited 
their  claim  Uy  live  under  a  democratic  form 
of  govenimi  lU  by  promulgating  and  lurLher- 
hig  a  tctaliUiriaii  form  of  goverument.  At- 
tempts to  overthrow  Uie  deimx^ratic  form  of 
government  In  the  future  will  be  checked  by 
adequate  agencies  to  be  eslablistud  by  the 
Government,  and  all  such  alteinp!..-  ^hall  be 
repressed  with  utmost  energy 

The  crimes  committed  by  the  Na/ls  and 
their  henchmen  lu  Germany  or  in  the  vlc- 
timi/ed  countries  will  be  puuLhhed  as  crimi- 
nal acts  against  the  German  people  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  A  speedy  trial  of  the 
criminals  shall  clear  the  situation  and  es- 
tablish a  warning  example  for  the  future. 

Damage  Inflicted  by  the  Nazis  upon  Indi- 
viduals or  mln<irlty  groups  sliall  be  repaired 
Withm  tlie  limits  of  pi«>cibility. 

///    Ivfiuence  on  youth 

The  Second  German  Republic  shnM  edu- 
cate the  young  people  tfi  be  loyal  citl/ens  of 
the  democratic  .«tate  With  thus  end  In  view, 
care  for  and  education  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration shall  be  completely  reformed.  Youth 
shall  be  taught  the  appre'ciatlon  of  cultural 
values,  p.hall  learn  to  believe  In  ri^ht  rather 
than  might,  in  tolcraiif'o  rather  than  perse- 
cution. In  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  human 
life,  in  the  binding  force  of  a  pledged  word. 
In  the  conscientious  ob5er\atton  of  aprte- 
ment."?  nnd  treaties.  The  Fuehrer  legend 
rhal'i  be  destroyed  by  brlremg  to  light  the 
appalUng  fart.s   of   the  Hitler   terror. 

IV    Economic  democracy 

The  groups  ud  classe-s  which  provided  the 
strongliolds  for  pan-C'iernian  militarism  and 
Imperialism  will  be  permanently  reduced  to 
Impotence  To  break  their  power,  they  wUl 
be  deprived  of  their  economic  basis  (heaty 
Indu.'^try,  other  Induf.trlnl  monopolies — for 
Instance,  I  O  Farbenlndustne — and  large 
agricultural  estate.^) 

The  national  socialist  policy  of  autarchy, 
which  .served  the  purpose  of  war  and  brought 
Btarvstlon  upon  the  German  people,  will  be 
abolished.  Within  the  futtire  economic  or- 
ganization of  the  world,  the  German  republic 
will  work  for  a  restoration  of  unrestricted  In- 
ternational exchaner  of  goods  The  German 
republic  will  participate  with  all  Its  resources 
In  International  ecunomic  planning  in  order 
to  secure  economic  and  financial  sUbiluy  and 
protect  the  nations  from  misery  and  frojn  the 
catastrophic  effects  of  depression  In  her  do- 
mestic economic  policy.  Germany  will  try  to 
realize  the  same  aims  on  the  national  level. 

V  Return  into  the  community  o/  nations 

The  German  Republic  will  collaborate 
w^ithout  any  reaervatlon  with  her  neighbors 
and  all  other  nations  In  the  reorganization  of 
Europe.  German  economic  and  technical 
ability  shall  create  works  of  peace,  among 
which  the  reconstruction  of  territories  de- 
itroyed   by  war  or  plundered  by   th«  Nazia 


I  shall  have  priority.  The  German  republic 
I  will  consider  It  a  proper  and  natural  Usk  to 
participate  In  this  effort  of  reconstruction 
with  all  available  resources.  The  supply  of 
goods  and  services  for  thia  purpose  must  be 
so  organized  as  to  make  all  profiteering  by  in- 
dividuals or  groups  Impossible 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  common  Inter- 
e«t.5  of  Europe,  the  Geriiuin  rt  i-ubhc  will  fit 
the  solution  of  her  own  economic  and  tran."- 
portatlon  problems  Into  a  plan  for  the  whole 
continent.  The  republic  will  make  sure  that 
Germany's  production  and  transportation 
system  will  never  agalii  serve  purposes  of 
ag'gTf^sslon 

The  German  republic  will  carrv-  cut  the 
complete  disarmament  and  demilitarization 
of  the  German  people,  as  the  primary  condi- 
tion for  the  establishment  and  protection  of 
peace  which   all   nations  desire 

The  new  German  republic  shall  take  Us 
pla<e  in  the  family  of  nations  a.«  a  state  based 
on  law  and  shall  particii^at*;  In  the  mea.si.res 
to  saieguard  the  peace,  for  the  good  of  the 
German  people  and  all  mankind. 


GovernmeDt  Controls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

Oi'   ARXAN.SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATTVES 

Mundau.  March  22,  1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  no  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  Include 
an  article  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Birn."?,  which  ap- 
pojired  in  the  Fcrt  Smith  Time.s-Rrrord. 
of  Foit  Smith.  Ark.,  on  March  18,  1943, 
as  follows: 

OFI  THE  airoKD 
(By  C.  F.  Byrns) 

Americans  are  learnini;  in  thl.'?  war  that 
Wa.'ihingion  direction  of  the  intimate  details 
of  their  lives  bogs  down 

Mohl  of  us  have  always  believed  with  Jeffer- 
son tliat  "tlial  giiveruiuenl  is  be.-t  which  gov- 
erna  least."  But  we  never  were  quite  fo 
sure  of  it  as  we  are  now.  after  watchlr.g  the 
perfcrmance  of  a  central  government  lum- 
bling  with  multitudinous  controls  which  ef- 
fect the  lives  of  poi  pie  in  every  hamlet,  far 
remote  from  the  National  Capital 

All  of  iLs  are  accepting  Government  Con- 
trols In  the  war  period  because  all  of  us 
reccgnize  that  stricter  controls  nre  essential 
In  time  of  war  The  experience  we  are  hav- 
ing with  them  will  be  hitinltely  valuable  to 
us  when  the  war  is  over  We  will  be  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  this  system  wont 
Wi.rk  and  we  shall  take  Uie  fiist  opportunity 
U)  move  back  ui  tl;e  direction  of  a  govern- 
ment which  gi'verns  as  little  as  possible. 

Every  ab.-urd  regulation  which  a  Govern- 
ment biirenu  attempts  to  put  in  force  l.s  a 
blessing  In  dis^nii.'ie.  since  it  adds  to  the  pub- 
lic convlcttf^n  thst  we  ce.nnot  operate  perm.i- 
netitly  tinder  such  a  svstem 

The  latest  ex.imple  of  impractical  regula- 
tion Is  the  announcement  that  farmers  who 
consume  their  own  foods  ral.-^ed  on  tlieir  own 
farms  are  supposed  to  tear  ctjupons  otit  of 
their  latlon  books  for  all  the  rationed  fcKxis 
they  us^.  If  anybody  expect?  any  considerable 
number  of  farmers  to  do  that,  he  is  kidding 
himself.  Another  regulation  says  that  farm- 
ers who  sell  foods  on  Uie  rata  n  ILst  to  uidl- 
vidual  consumers  are  supposed  to  take  up 
ration-book  coupons  from  their  customers. 
Technically  and  logically,  tliat  may  make 
sente.    Aa  a  practical  mailer  it  dctaa  t.    It  la 


merely  another  regtilation  which  will  be  wide- 
ly Ignored. 

Tlie  most  efficient  controls  which  have  de- 
veloped are  those  which  are  exercised  by  Iccal 
authority.  The  mo>t  inefficie'it  are  thi>b« 
which  are  exercls*  d  entirely  In  Was'ilnglon. 
Many  instances  miglit  be  cited. 

Ga'oline  rationing  is  an  ouf-tandlng  ex- 
ample The  ratioumg  of  guschne  for  pass*  n- 
ger  cars  l.s  in  the  hands  of  local  ration. ng 
board.*,  which  operate  under  gentral  princi- 
ples, but  with  considerable  duscietion  to  d 'ul 
with  local  situations  with  common  sense. 
Gasoline  rationing  for  commercial  and  fatm 
trucks  has  been  h.indled  by  the  Office  of  L*- 
fen.se  Trnn!-p<jrUition.  'Ihe  policies  have  be  a 
made  up  :n  Detroit.  Little  authority  las 
been  given  to  SUite  agencies  of  the  Oflice  of 
Defense  Tran.'-pijrtalion.  The  staR  of  the 
State  ageneies  of  Office  of  Dtfeni.e  Tran-poria- 
tion  18  fiuall.  The  tmiU  wa"  unreafroin*l>le 
and  apparently  arbitrary  jHli;wanct>  if  gMt(>- 
line  for  commercial  and  faun  trucks  whi:h 
took    weeks  to  >triilghteii   out. 

Tin-  War  ProdUf  turn  Board  Is  «teadlly  In- 
crea*.ing  the  autlionty  of  its  local  repret,enia- 
tives  to  deal  with  the  multitude  of  details 
which  affect  buslne.s*,  enif-rpri-'e  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  prrjgrani  has  improved  m  efficiency  as 
authority  has  been  decentralized 

The  lauest  change  in  the  War  Prixluctlon 
B-.Mirds  workings  affect*  applicaiious  for  pii- 
oritie.s  for  starce  materials.  Originally  all 
priority  applications  had  to  clear  through 
Wafchingtoti.  Since  March  15  applicaticiis 
are  filed  liist  with  the  k^cal  WVr  Pioductun 
Board  cmce,  like  the  dislnct  office  in  Fort 
Smith,  where  they  w.ll  \ye  clucked  to  see  il.  it 
tiiey  are  in  proper  form  Then  they  iro  to  the 
Kansas  City  regiourtl  ofBce.  winch  now  hius 
authority  to  pass  on  them  up  to  $100.  Only 
those  iiiv(jlving  iaiger  amounts  will  go  on  to 
Washington.  After  Apr.i  15  the  Kaik-as  City 
office  Will  handle  applications  up  to  fSOO. 
Already  local  ofTl'-e*  have  emergency  aiith  >nty 
up  to  llOtt,  and  !t  i--  probable  authority  will 
be  extended  local  offices  to  handle  all  appll- 
cation-:  of  $100  or  lers.  which  constitute  about 
80  percent  of  applications 

So  long  a.*--  we  must  have  Federal  Govern- 
ment control.s  over  drttills  of  our  lues,  au- 
thority should  be  ddcated  to  IfK-al  officials 
so  far  ax  possible  When  the  necessity  fur 
ecntro'.s  ends  we  shall  swing  back  sharply  to- 
ward the  free  economy  which  has  madt 
America  great. 


The  Father  of  a  WilUami  County  Soldier 
Speaks  His  Piece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 

Monday   March  22.  1943 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der have  to  extrnd  my  rema::s  in  the 
R£ConD.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

MuNrcoMERT  Mich  ,  March  16, 1943. 
Hun    C:  iff  Ci.rvrjjcia. 

Home  0/  Representatives. 

Washmgion.  D.  C. 
Dea*  Sir:  This  letter  is  to  inform  you  that 
we  are  against  apprcpilatmg  any  money  for 
the  triple  A.  We  farmers  d'  ii  t  have  tc  be 
paid  a  check  from  Washington  to  be  patri- 
otic Just  see  that  we  farmers  grt  a  fair  pnce 
for  what  we  produce  and  we  will  produc« 
what    is   wanted. 

Our  19-year  old  sen  Is  In  the  armed  f orc<  s 
aad  cloii't  ihuik  for  a  imnuie  that  we  will  let 
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him  and  our  neighbors"  sons  down.  My  wife 
and  I  and  our  two  sons.  12  and  16,  are  going 
to  produce  more  pork.  beet,  dairy,  and  poultry 
this  year  We  farm  205  acres  and  we  will  have 
to  work  this  spring  and  summer  from  14  to  16 
hours  a  day.  and  we  can  do  it.  We  don  t  hive 
to  be  paid  a  check  from  Wa.-hlngton  every 
lime   we   turn   around 

ir  Cf-ngre.ss  wants  to  do  a  g(xxl  deed,  give 
that  1100.000.000  to  the  boys  that  arc  fighting 
In  the  bands  of  Africa  and  the  Jungles  of  the 
Pacific. 

Do  away  with  the  triple  A  and  send  the 
army  of  Agriculture  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion fellows  that  are  In  every  county  seat  back 
to  the  farms  to  work  where  they  belong  Tliey 
have  farmed  m  .'-wivel  chairs  long  enough 
Very  truly  yours. 

Walter  M    Towers. 


War  and  Peace — And  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        i 
Monday.  March  22.  1943  j 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
toi-ial  from  the  Wa.shington  Times- 
Herald  of  March  21.  1943: 

War  and  Peace— And  Food 

E:x-Pre?ident  Herbert  Hoovers  latest  speech 
en  the  deepening  food  crisis  had  a  note  of  in- 
creased urgency  in  it.  It  is  ea.'y  to  see  why 
Mr  Hoover  grows  more  worried  about  our 
wartime  food  supply  He  is  worried  because 
it  IS  Retting  late  m  the  day,  1943  cropwlse. 
and  our  rulers  seem  unaware  of  how  late 
It  is. 

Tills  particular  speech  was  made  a  lew 
nights  ago  at  De.«  Mclnes,  Iowa,  in  the  middle 
of  the  country  8  breadbasket  The  occasion 
was  the  Midwest  Governors"  Conference, 
called  by  Gcvernor  Hickenlooper,  Iowa,  and 
attended  by  Governors  Green,  Illinois; 
Schricker.  Indiana;  Kelly,  Michigan;  Donnell, 
Mi-ssouri;  Bricker,  Ohio:  and  Sharpe.  South 
Dakota,  and  by  Representatives  of  Governors 
Schoeppel.  Kansas;  Sta-ssen,  Minnesota; 
Moses,  North  Dakota:  and  Goodland.  Wiscon- 
sin. All  these  are  Republicans  except 
Schricker  and  Moses 

War  Production  Board  Chairman  Donald 
M  Nelson,  War  Manpower  Commission  Chair- 
man Paul  V  MoNutt,  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Claude  H  Wickard  were  invited,  but 
all  fccnt  their  regrets.  Mr.  Hoover  neverthe- 
less managed,  as  usual,  to  get  down  to  bed- 
rock, and  to  unroll  some  most  ominous  facts 
and  figures. 

THREE-WAY    FOOD   DRAIN 

"Food."  said  Mr  Hoover,  "serves  on  both 
the  home  and  the  (crelgn  frontfi.  We  have 
not  only  the  Job  f  feeding  ourselves,  but  also 
cur  allies  And  if  we  would  have  peace  after 
the  war  instead  of  the  anarchy  of  starving 
Europe,  we  must  be  prepared  to   meet  that 

also  ■ 

Hew  is  this  preparation  coming  along?  Mr, 
Hoovers  answer  is;  Not  well;  not  well  at  all. 

Before  this  war.  he  points  out,  we  hnd 
ceas  '  to  be  a  big  food-surplus  country: 
-With  the  exception  of  the  extraordinary 
harvest  of  1942.  we  were  en  balance  of  all 
foods  an  impi>rting  country."  Crops  equal  to 
the  1942  record  breakers  are  not  expected  in 
1&43. 


Yet  the  drain  on  our  food  supplies  will  be 
bigger  than  in  1942  We  are  blockaded  by  the 
Japs  from  vegetable-oil  supplies  equivalent 
to  the  fats  produced  by  eight  to  ten  million 
hogs  per  year.  War  alcohol  manufacture  is 
eating  into  our  grain  reserves.  We  are  sh;p- 
pinr  more  and  more  food  to  ■our  lend-lease 
clients  all  around  the  world.  There  are  other 
drains  on  our  food  supply,  but  these  are  the 
main  ones 

ctrmNC  otjR  OWN  throats 

In  the  other  war.  Mr  Hoover  recalled,  we 
licked  a  similar  problem,  though  a  much 
smaller   one,  and   licked   it  decisively. 

We  vcluntarlly  reduced  our  own  lood  con- 
sumption, and  incr-ased  food  production  by 
keeping  an  adeqvatt  number  of  men  on  tlie 
farms  Bv  these  measures,  we  were  able  to 
push  up  our  food  exports  from  ten  to  thirty 
billion  p.)unds  a  year— "to  carry  Britain.  Italy. 
France,  and  Belgium  on  our  food  back  "  We 
were  also  able  to  save  Europe  from  famine 
and  chaos   after  World  War  No.  1. 

Th-^  time  the  picture  up  to  now  is  nowhere 
near  as  bright.  We  are  draining  men  olT  the 
farms  and  into  the  arnic  force.=  and  the  war 
plants  Farmers  are  unable  to  get  enough 
f.irm  machinery,  because  farm-implement 
makers  rank  toe  low  on  priorities  lists  Com- 
plicated prlce-^ciling  systems  are  keeping 
many  farmers  from  being  able  to  make  any 
money  on  what  they  produce,  so  that  many 
of  them  are  curtailing  production  or  stop- 
ping it  altogether 

If  we  go  on  much  farther  in  this  direction, 
we  can  bring  crippling  food  shortages  on  our- 
selves, fail  to  meet  our  lease-lend  commit- 
ments, and  fall  down  completely  on  the  Job 
of  feeding  large  parts  of  the  world  as  a  stop- 
gap measure  against  famine,  pestilence,  and 
anarchy  after  the  war. 

SUGGESTIONS   BY    HOOVEB 

Mr  Hoover's  proposed  remedies  are  simple. 
If  we  would  only  adopt  them 

He  wants  food  supervision  consolidated  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Instead  of 
being  split  up  among  a  dozen  or  so  Jealously 
competing  agencies.  He  wants  all  farmers 
given  a  chance  to  make  fair  profits.  He  rec- 
ommends rounding  up  and  training  emer- 
gency farm  labor  on  a  systematic  basis,  as 
against  hit-or-miss  use  of  enthusiastic  but 
untrained  children  and  women.  And  he 
wants  a  rea.sonable  number  of  farm  boys  with 
experience  deferred  from  the  draft,  plus  fur- 
loughs at  harvest  time  for  farm-trained  boI- 
dlers  to  go  back  to  the  farms  and  help  bring 
in  the  crops. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  wisdom  of  Herbert 
Hoover  Is  not  utilized  by  the  Government  In 
the  winning  of  this  war. 


Assistance  to  the  Aged  People 


Our  first  obligation  as  citizens  Is  to  do 
only  those  things  that  will  win  the  war 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  One 
important  factor  that  enters  Into  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  is 
morale.  Anything  that  will  inspire  our 
armed  forces  and  civilians  to  greater 
effort  must  be  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant war  measure.  I  believe  the 
Townsend  plan  bill.  H.  R.  1649,  now  be- 
foie  Congress  would  contribute  to  the 
morale  of  the  fighting  forces  if  enacted 
into  law. 

It  would  provide  a  monthly  income  for 
tho.^e  qualifying  over  60  years,  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  decency.  Certainly  the 
soldier  boy  fighting  on  one  of  the  many 
battle  fronts  throughout  the  world 
would  fight  with  greater  determination 
if  he  knew  that  his  parents,  his  grand- 
parents were  provided  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  He  would  feel  that  a  coun- 
try that  lecognizes  the  welfare  of  its 
senior  citizens  was  a  country  worth 
fighting  for. 

If  the  Townsend  plan  bill.  H.  R.  1649. 
were  in  operation  today,  thousands  of 
boys  in  the  war  service  would  be  relieved 
of  the  worry  and  mental  harassment 
caused  by  the  plight  of  their  folks  back 
home.  It  would  serve  a  definite  purpose 
in  stimulating  morale,  so  necessary  and 
important  in  our  war  effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Monday,  March  22.  1943 
Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
sponsor  the  Townsend  plan  for  old-age 
pensions  and  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Townsend  Steering  Committee  in  the 
Congress.  I  subscribed  to  the  principles 
of  the  Townsend  program  before  the  war 
and  still  believe  they  are  sound  and  ap- 
plicable to  our  wartime  economy  and 
I  sociai  order. 


Star  Gazing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22  1943 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  on  the  present  interna- 
tional situation,  as  follows: 

STAR  GAZING 
Senator  Ball,  of  Minnesota,  told  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday  that  uncertainty  as  to  the  poet- 
war  policies  of  Russia,  China,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain "stems  directly  from  the  fact  that  no  one 
knows  yet  what  the  attitudes  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  whose  consent  Is  essential  un- 
der the  Constitution,  will  be."  Accordingly  be 
proposed  that  the  Senate  should  go  On  record 
as  favoring  "an  organization  of  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world  with  authority  and 
power  to  stop  any  future  attempts  at  military 
aggression." 

That  Is  the  world  police  force  resolution, 
and  while  It  may  serve  the  purpose  Senator 
Ball  has  In  mind.  It  hardly  fits  his  argument. 
If  there  Is  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  post- 
war policies  of  Russia,  China,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  must  exist  in  the  minds  of  Waahlng- 
tons  starry-eyed  Internationalists,  and  even 
that  may  be  doubted.  New  Deal  feeling.  It 
appears.  Is  leas  one  of  uncertainty  than  of 
misgiving,  which  Ls  not  admitted.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Britain's  For- 
eign Minister,  Anthony  Eden.  Is  In  this  coun- 
try precisely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Russia  Into  line  if  possible. 

Stalin  has  Indulged  In  no  star  gazing  a& 
1   any  point  in  this  war.     He  manlfesUy  Hoe* 
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not  look  upon  the  four  freedoms  as  an  objec- 

tlva  and  he  t\ns  rArpfliHv  rpfrnOiprt  frr>m   mnn. 


It  does  not  seem  to  me  from  what  little  I    I    of  it  nor  can  1  Imagine  that  business  and  In- 
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not  look  upon  the  four  frpedoms  as  an  objoc- 
tlve  and  he  haa  carefully  refrained  from  men- 
tioning any  post-war  international  order. 
To  the  cuntrary,  he  has  called  fc^r  a  Russian 
victory,  and  his  press  has  indicated  what  is 
considered  Ru.^^;an  interest  by  warning  that 
allied  preoccupation  with  the  future  of  such 
territories  a.s  the  Baltic  .states  uiui  Bes.-aiabia 
U  premature  For  that  matter.  Stalin  him- 
self ha.s  gone  a  step  further  to  in.si.st  that 
this  war  is  nga'n?t  nazl-l.sni  and  not  the  Ger- 
man people,  which  becomes  doubly  slgnifl- 
caiit  la  view  of  the  fuct  that  it  was  Com- 
munist Infiltration  In  Germany  that  pro- 
duced   iiazi-isni. 

On  this  bn.^is  Rus.';ias  post-war  policies 
seem  rewKjnnbly  clear,  a.s  respects  Europe  at 
least.  The  Rus-slans  are  the  most  numcrcua 
people  on  that  continent,  with  the  Germans 
next,  and  It  Is  improbable  that  outside  domi- 
nation will  be  accepted  even  in  the  name  of 
International  order. 

Mr  Churchill  has  been  even  more  explicit 
with  regard  to  Britain's  po.st-wnr  policy,  and 
If  he  Is  not  fu'lv  understood  In  Washington 
It  Is  becau.s^e  Wa.shlngton  doesn't  want  to 
listen.  Mr  Churchill  has  said  that  he  la 
fighting  for  Brltaui  and  Britain's  empire  and 
that  It  Is  hl.s  purp(.)se  to  saf.^puird  the  one 
and  hold  together  the  other.  Mr  Eden  will 
be  glad  to  corroborate  this  If  corroboration  Is 
needed. 

Nor  has  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  any  time  been 
reticent  In  spenklnir  China's  purpf)se  or  re- 
miss In  aervine  it.  He  was  engaged  in  driv- 
Ine  the  fore't^n  devils  nut  before  the 
J.ipanese  m.Trched  In.  The  foreign  devils 
were  In  the  treaty  ports  while  another  was 
appearing  over  the  horizon  in  the  form  of 
the  Chlne.«^e  Communist  army.  That  army 
Of  the  north,  fighting  Japan,  is  still  opposed 

_Jo  Chiang  Kai-shek.     The  nationalist  army. 

"^Tuis  confronted  on  one  side,  must  be  con- 
cerned thnt  whnt  it  retrieves  on  the  other  be 
not  handed  back  to  those  who  formerly  con- 
trolled it  or  otherwise  be  allcued  to  slip  out 
of  Chinese  hands 

What  the  United  States  Senate  may  think 
of  these  things  is  a  matter  of  little  practical 
importance  and  what  the  present  Stnate  may 
do.  lacking  speciflc  proposal,  Is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  To  endeavor  to  commit  the 
countrv  in  advance  to  a  generalized  course 
of  aitioii  i<!  futile,  and  to  turn  from  the 
realities  of  war  to  argue  the  abstractions  of 

peace  Is  an  Inanity  that  the  country  will  not 

long  tolerate. 


Some  Dangers  of  Universal  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

OF    Al  ABA.M* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  followini;  letter; 

LiDEP.TT  N.\TIONAL  LiFE  INSURANCE  CO.. 

Bi'mi'icham.  Ala..  March  19,  1943. 
Hon.  Carter  Manasco. 

House  of  Keprrs'-vtatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dsar  Mr.  M.\nasco:  I  have  Just  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  Au.siui-Wadsworth  bill, 
known  as  Senrtte  bill  No.  SCO  I  do  not  know 
Whether  or  net  you  have  as  yet  read  this  bill 
but.  after  you  have  read  It.  I  believe  you  will 
ngree  with  me  that  it  should  only  bo  pati.^ed 
If  Its  pa.'sage   is  nb.^rliitely   neces.s  »ry   to   win 

the  war.  I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  to 
my  mind  it  will  take  away  the  last  vestige  ol 
Individual  liberty. 


It  does  not  seem  to  me  from  what  little  I 
know  of  production  in  thUs  country  that 
there  is  any  necessity  fur  such  a  bill  I 
know  that  whon  we  hear  of  strikes,  hear  of 
absenteeism,  hear  of  people  refusing  to  work, 
that  we  are  Inclined  to  say,  "Let's  pass  a  law 
and  make  them  work  "  This,  however.  I 
think.  K  a  l()o>e  statement  and  d  es  not  rep- 
resent the  thinking  of  the  American  people. 
It  has  been  my  understandnu^  and  belief 
that  An.erlcan  industry  with  free  capital  and 
free  labor  has  been  doing  an  outstanding 
Job.  The  President,  on  many  fx-casions.  has 
said  that  we  are  mea.•^urlng  up  to  exi)ectatR  ns. 
Quotas  aie  b«tng  readied  and  exceedi  d  the 
Army  and  Navy  E  is  being  aw.irdid  to  hun- 
dreds of  plants  throughout  the  country.  ai;d 
we  seem  to  be  measuring  up  in  a  surprisii.^' 
manner  to  the  Job  of  becoming  the  arsenal 
of  democracy 

If  we  admit  that  the  Austln-Wadsworth 
bill  Is  neces.sary,  then  we  admit  that  free  en- 
terprise and  labor  are  noi  as  guod  as  Gov- 
ernment-contrciled  Industry  and  slave  labor. 
Certainly.  I  d  i  not  believe,  and  1  am  sure  you 
do  not  believe,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  admit  this  and  resort  to  such  meas- 
ures as  these 

I  pray  that  that  time  will  never  come.  lor, 
in  my  judgment.  If  Senate  bill  No.  666  be- 
comes the  law.  It  would  take  away  from  the 
American  people  their  freedom  and  would 
force  them  to  work  wherever  they  were  or- 
dered to  work,  for  the  pay  that  was  prescribed 
and    under   the   conditions   that   existed 

Theoretically,  of  course.  It  would  contem- 
plate that  men  and  women  would  be  plated 
where  they  could  do  the  mo.^t  good  and  rjven 
employment  similar  to  that  which  th-y'had 
previously  had.  Although  I  know  the  bill 
contemplates  that  labor  would  be  drafted 
through  local  draft  b<iards  and  that  the  rights 
of  citizens  would  be  protected  under  this 
plan,  this  might  not  happen,  and  there 
would  be  unqi!e.stlonably  a  great  many  mal- 
adjustments Even  though  the  draft  boards 
are  local,  they  would  have  absolme  control 
over  the  llve^  of  all  of  us,  and  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  too  much  power  to  give  to  any- 
one or  any  committee 

Tlie  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  would  be  an  ad- 
mlsMon  that  free  enterprise  and  free  lab<jr 
cannot  defeat  a  totalitarian  government 
where  people  are  .slaves  and  the  state  operates 
the  Industry.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
government  cr uld  long  draft  labor  and  order 
labor  to  work  for  an  Individual  where  the 
individual  was  making  a  profit.  This  would 
be  '■imilar  to  r-ur  nkl  convict  lea.-e  svstem  In 
Alabama  which  was  abolished.  a.s  you  know, 
because  of  abuses.  It  was  felt  that  it  wivs  un- 
fair even  to  criminals  to  lea.-e  them  out  to  a 
private  operator. 

It  follows  as  night  follows  day  that  If  the 
bill  should  pass,  the  Government  would  be 
forced  to  take  over  the  operation  of  all  bu.sl- 
ne.'^ses  where  people  were  being  forrrd  to  work, 
and  we  would  then  have  lo  t  (  ur  American' 
system  In  Its  entirety  In  that  there  would  be 
no  free  labor  and  no  free  enterprise 

I  know  that  the  argument  will  be  made 
that  If  we  can  draft  men  into  the  Army  there 
Is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  draft  men  and 
wi^men  for  vicrk  behind  the  lines  Person- 
ally.'I  do  not  think  it  Is  the  same  thing  but 
If  we  are  to  do  it,  then  It  seems  to  me  that 
men  and  women  should  be  drafted  Just  as 
they  are  drafted  In  the  Army,  paid  the  same 
thing  that  soldiers  are  p.ild.  furnished  with 
uniforms  and  treated  as  soldiers.  Person- 
ally. I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  bai^is  to 
an  argument  that  men  In  the  services  will  be 
better  satisfled  If  pe- pie  at  home  are  also 
drafttd  and  forced  to  work  The  soldier 
would  still  feel  that  he  was  working  harder 
and  taking  greater  nsk>  for  $50  per  month 
while  the  man  at  home  was  being  paid  many 
times  that  amount. 

I  apologize  for  writing  you  at  this  length 
I  do  not  know  who  is  supporting  the  bill.     I 
cannot  Imagine  that  labor  would  be  in  favor 


of  It  nor  can  I  Imagine  that  business  and  In- 
dustry wou'.d  favor  it.  Since  It  was  Intro- 
duced by  a  Republican  I  cannot  think  that  It 
Is  an  administration  measure,  but  It  '•eem*  to 
me  to  be  so  far  reaching  that  every  man 
should  express  himself  on  it.  I  have  always 
felt  that  you  were  glad  to  have  reactions  from 
those  of  u.s  at  hon.e  who  care  to  express  tur- 
selves  on  pending  I'^gislation. 

I    sincerely    hope    that    If    this    bill    ever 
comes  before  you  for  consideration  that  ycu 
Will  oppose  its  pas-sage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FlUNK  P.  Samford. 

Prrsid.^nf. 


Our  Food  Supply  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Outcome  of  the  War  and  the  Peace 
After  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  HORAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follow xng  addre-s  by 
Harold  H.  Stewart.  Seattle,  before  the 
Toa.st  Ma.^ters  Club,  of  Seattle,  March  8, 
1943: 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  greatest 
prcblim  of  mankind  has  t>een  food. 

First   we  must  eat. 

Living  as  citizens  of  the  gre:ttest  producing 
Nation  on  earth,  we  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Americans,  take  an  ample  food  supply 
for    granted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  several  years,  the 
supermen  of  our  New  Deal,  have  carried  on 
u  procedure  of  actually  deitrcylng  food  and 
curtailing   Its   production. 

Strang'My  enough,  this  procedure  has  even 
been  continued  In  the  last  3  years,  with  m.o&t 
of  thf  world  at  war,  and  with  the  recording 
of  all  history  as  j-rccf,  il.at  the  "beating  of 
plows  into  swords'  has  always  been  followed 
by  scarcity  of  foods. 

Furthermore,  other  policies  have  been  fol- 
lowed that  have  caused  even  a  greater  loss  to 
our  farm  production  than  direct  curtailment 
orders 

For  instance,  in  a  recent  address.  A  S  Goss, 
National  Grange  master,  stated  that  the 
loss  of  labor  by  the  farm  to  Industry,  due 
to  the  unbalanced  wage  situation  between 
farm  and  Industrial  labor,  was  twice  that 
cau"^ed  by  the  draft. 

Mr.  OoKs  wen'  on  to  say  that  the  recent 
Presidential  48-hcur  indu.'trlal  workweek 
order,  with  the  provision  for  overtime  after 
the  first  40  hours,  actually  constituted  a 
blanket  per-hour  wage  increase  of  about  8 
percent  to  all  industrial  labcr  not  already 
receiving  overtime.  Th.s  fact,  he  said,  fuilher 
unbalanced  the  situation,  and  he  added  that 
early  rept>ris  had  already  Indicated  an  addi- 
tional loss  of  labor  from  the  farm  to  induslry, 
because  of  the  order. 

Now  the  point  has  been  reached  In  thl« 
country  where  the  question  of  a  possible  focd 
scarcity  Is  no  longer  a  subject  for  academic 
debate.  It  la  already  cTlclally  admitted  that 
a  scarcity  exists  and  that  a  greater  one  Is 
threatened. 

A  few  days  ago  Secretary  Wickard  stTJted 
that  even  our  much-heralded  wheat  supply 
can  no  longer  be  con.sldered  a  surplus. 

What  does  this  situation  mean  with  refer- 
ence to  the  outcome  of  the  war  or  to  the  peace 
after  the  war? 
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I  said  that  "armies  march  en  their 

bellies.**  to  ether  words,  wars  arc  won  with 
food.  Think  of  our  Civil  War — the  starving 
Sou^h  and  the  well-fed  North. 

But  let  us  nut  explore  the  possibility  of 
loi-lng  the  war.  let  us  assume  that  we  will 
•win  Then,  in  that  ca  e  let  us  consider  cur 
already  cut*.tanding  promise  to  feed  the 
starv.ng  millions  i<f  Europe  and  Asia.  With 
what? 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions cf  people  m  the  world— and  quite  pos- 
sibly even  the  survival  ol  cur  Nation  -de- 
pend on  a  greate;  pn>duction  ol  food  In  this 
country  in  the  immediate  future  than  now 
appears  Ukeiy  of  attainment? 

Can  there  be  any  question  but  that  It  Is 
Imperative  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  obtain,  at  all  hazards,  the  maximum  fcxxl 
production  pos.^ible  to  this  Naticn— a  pro- 
duction not  limited  by  any  consideration  of 
protecting  so-called  labor  gains,  or  of  elec- 
tions 2  years  hence,  or  even  a  belated  worry 
of  Inflation? 

What  can  be  worse  than  a  lack  of  food? 
In  fact,  rcrcrring  to  Inflation,  doesn't  scarcity 
cause  Inflation? 

If  additional  f*x>d  production  Is  Impera- 
tive, how  are  we  to  get  It? 

To  my  mind  there  Is  only  one  solution: 
Place  the  focd  producer  on  the  same  incentive 
level  as  that  already  given  the  producers  of 
ships,  airplanes,  and  other  war  materials 

Food  production  Is  admittedly  suffering 
from  lack  of  machines  and  fertilizers,  and 
from  a  lo«  of  lat)or  by  the  draft,  and  to  in- 
dustry. 

All  right  then,  give  the  farmer  equal  priori- 
ties, equal  draft  deferment,  and  equal  per 
hour  wage  earnings  with  tha-^e  engaged  in 
production  of  war  materlal.s;  then,  and  then 
onT}-.  can  the  farmer  be  expected  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  task  asked  of  him. 


The  Greatest  Steal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  22   1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cau.se  there  is  no  legi.slative  subject  of 
more  timely  importance  than  the  is.sue 
with  which  the  editor  of  the  Borger 
(Tex  •  Daily  Herald  deals.  I  offer  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
very  able  editorial  expression  which  ap- 
peared in  tJie  columns  of  that  new.spaper 
of  Wednesday.  March  17.  1943,  an  edi- 
torial which  i  can  commend  to  the  very 
careful  consideration  of  Uie  membership. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

THE    GREATEST    STEAL! 

Here  comes  B..nkcr  Ruml.  from  New  York, 
trying  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  country  what 
Is  good   for  It. 

All  he  wants  Is  to  see  that  thase  who  made 
miilions  during  1942,  the  year  of  the  greatest 
war  pre  fits  in  history,  get  to  keep  every  cent 
that  thev  hr.ve  added  to  their  already  lat 
pocketbook?— and  he  Is  going  to  get  away 
With  It.  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  if 
we  don't  w.itch  Congre.^-^. 

Ttiere  is  nothing  strange  at>out  the  whole 

thing. 

Government  by  direction  or  Indirection 
from  Wall  Street  is  nothing  new.  Not  satis- 
fied With  havir.u  a  corner  on  the  Nation's 
money,  now  Wall  Street  Ijankers  want  to  get 


by  without  having  to  pay  their  1942  Income 
taxes  i 

Of  course,  all  of  this  must  be  sugar-coated.  ! 
It  mu.«t  be  to  help  those  poor,  unfortunate 
working-men  who  made  decent  wages  for  the 
Rr^t  time  during  1942.  and  who.  Ix-mg  un- 
used to  receiving  decent  wat:es  ithe  reason- 
ing g  est  simply  didnt,  or  cculdn  t.  lay  aside 
pa'ii  ^:  their  1942  income  tc  meet  the  taxes 
thereon. 

Tliose  same  people  dont  tell  you  that  these 
who  made  millions  during  1942  could  pay 
their  1942  income  taxes  without  any  trouble, 
regardless  of  whether  they  make  another  mil- 
lion or  nothing  during   1943 

These  same  people  dont  tell  you  that,  any 
way  It  goes,  the  small  taxp.iver  will  pay  Just 
as  much  whether  it  Is  called  1942  income 
taxes  or  1942  43  taxes  or  Just  plain  current 
taxes 

What  will  happen  to  the  swollen  wartime 
prtiflts  made  by  both  legitimate  business  and 
by  th(  se  greedy,  unpatriotic  profiteers  dur- 
liig  1942  is  one  of  the  thinps  th.it  the  backers 
of  the  Ruml  plan  soft-pedal.  In  fact,  they 
dont  peddle  the  thought  around  wher-  it 
might  cause  anyone   to  think  about  it. 

And  the  big-time  editors  who  were  so 
quick  to  find  fault  with  the  laboring  man 
during  recent  years,  are  not  so  quick  to  find 
fault  with  those  Wall  Street  money  grub- 
bers who  want  to  have  Congress  to  forgive 
all  1942  income  taxes. 

The  Republican  Party  is  letting  itself  In 
for  a  big  post-war  headache.  Just  in  case 
their  eJTorts  succeed  In  putting  over  this,  the 
greatest  steal  of  all  time,  upon  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

When  the  twvs  come  home,  and  millions 
of  them  win.  they  will,  first  of  all,  want  to 
know  how  manv  war  millionaires  were  made 
at  their  expense,  while  their  buddies  were 
being  slaughtered  In  the  name  of  something 
greater   than   the  Wall  Street   dollar  mark. 

Veterans  of  this  war  will  ask  other  ques- 
tions—they will  want  to  know  who  these 
millionaires  are,  and  who  helped  them  to 
avoid  paving  their  1942  Income  taxes  that 
would  have  cut  back  most  of  their  excess 
profits  due  to  the  war. 

Yes— the  Ruml  plan  may  get  so  hot  that 
those  New  York  politicians  who  have  raised 
it  in  their  golden   hothouse  will  gladly  drop 

It and  If  the  Grand  Old  Party  succeeds  In 

dumping  this  baby  Into  the  lap  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  It  could  easily  spell  the  doom  of 
that   party. 

That  the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  came  out  oi)enly  in  support 
of  the  Ruml  plan  without  first  consulting  the 
membership  of  his  organization,  could  Just 
as  easily  bring  upon  the  leadership  of  that 
great  organization  the  charge  of  brli^g  pro- 
capital,  a  charge  the  Republican  leader.ship 
has  attracted    to  Itself. 

If  there  must  be  tax  "forgiveness."  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  don't  forgive  taxes  on 
those  millionaires  well  able  to  pay.  Let  Con- 
gress be  reasonable  in  dtaling  with  the  small 
taxpaver— but  don't  ask  your  Congress  to  go 
into  the  business  of  making  any  more  war- 
mllllonalres  than   necessary. 


In  the  Wake  of  the  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  ;he  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Chronicle  of  March  5.  1943: 

IN    THE    W.UtE    or    THE    NEWS 

The  revolutionary  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  which  has  Just 
been  submitted  to  Congress  tey  President 
Roosevelt,  makes  the  issue  crystal  clear. 

The  American  people  are  going  to  have  to 
fight  this  war  on  two  fronts:  They  are  going 
to  have  to  fight  th^^ise  who  would  destroy  the 
American  way  from  without-  the  Crfrmans. 
the  Japs,  the  Italians.  And  they  are  going 
to  have  to  fight  those  who  now  blandly  and 
o{>enly  propose  to  revolutionize  the  American 
way  from  within. 

Here  is  the  most  vlc*,ous  dc>cumcnt  of  our 
times,  a  proposal  sugar-coaled  with  sweet- 
ness of  expanded  social  security,  which  most 
everyone  approves,  buttressed  by  a  proposed 
bill  of  rights  containing,  under  the  guise  of 
a  new  liberalism,  most  of  the  things  America 
always  has  stood  for,  the  things  most  Ameri- 
cans have  always  enjoyed  In  ever-lncrcasmg 
degree. 

The  entire  proposal  verges  on  the  absurd 
for  the  outstanding  reason  that  It  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  very  master  minds  who 
have  been  unable  to  bring  orderliness  and 
logic  to  the  simplest  issues  of  the  moment — 
the  very  same  family  of  brains  which  haa 
made  gasoline  rationing  the  laughing  stock 
of  a  Nation,  has  messed  up  the  manpower 
problem  so  hopelessly,  has  fiddled  and  fumed 
until  the  farm  and  food  situation  hB«  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  crisis,  has  brought 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  a  taxpayers 
revolution. 

Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  Items 
proposed  : 

One  would  have  the  Government  virtually 
take  over  all  railroads  and  transportation 
systems — in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can transportation  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  under  the  greatest  dlfHcultles.  in  the  face 
of  all  manner  of  handicaps,  despite  the  record 
of  Government  operation  during  the  last  war 
and  the  horrible  example  of  what  Govern- 
ment operation  can  be  as  evidenced  when 
Uncle  Sam  took  over  the  business  of  carrying 
the  mails  by  air  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  would  have  Washington  run  all 
the  public  utilities,  although  It  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  privately  op- 
erated utilities  have  t)een  the  ones  which 
have  risen  to  the  demands  of  war  industry, 
have  actually  been  called  upon  to  help  out 
the  so-called  power  giants  created  In  recent 
years  at  Government  expense  for  Jtist  such 
emergencies  as  we  now  face. 

Still  another,  of  all  things,  proposes  that 
the  Federal  Governr^ent  take  over  rubber, 
blithely  Ignoring  the  now-accepted  fact  that 
had  the  Washington  planners  been  so  smart, 
we  would  not  now  be  behind  a  rubber  "eight 
ball"  and  that  If  private  enterprise  had  been 
given  Its  way,  there  would  have  long  since 
been  ample  synthetic  rubber  for  everyone  who 
really  needs  tires  and  the  like. 

Tliese  self-same  dreamers  suggest,  without 
cracking  a  smile,  that  the  Government  con- 
tinue controls  over  production  after  the  war, 
selecting  plants  that  will  continue  In  produc- 
tion, closing  down  others,  apparently  forget- 
ting that  their  Ul-consldered  plans  have  al- 
ready produced  dislocations  of  strlcus  and 
major  proportions  and  overproduction  of 
certain  implements  of  war. 

Why.  there  appear  to  be  no  lengths  to 
which  these  planners  will  not  go.  They  even 
propose  that  In  time  to  come  every  American 
man  and  woman  who  .so  chooses  will  be  a 
college  graduate  at  public  expense. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all  is  the  time  chosen  for 
the  presentation  of  the  plan  to  a  Congres* 
already  harried  by  Important  and  vexing 
matters.  The  result  cannot  help  but  add 
confusion  to  the  chaos  in  Washington.    It  is 
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difficult  to  escape  the  sii?plclon  that  this  waa 
planned  that  way.  too. 

Here  Is  aomcthing  of  euch  grave  Import 
that  It  should  be  ccnsldereci  seriously  and  at 

length  by  all  Americans  at  a  time  when  their 
minds  are  not  clutteied  with  other  matters. 
Instead.  It  is  thrown  into  the  hijpper  wtien 
such  consideration  Us  an  utter  lmp<^jaf IbilUy; 
presented  In  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  sep- 
arate the  good  from  the  bad  among  ita  many 
phase?;. 

It  ha.^  been  said  that  the  report  out-Bev- 
erldges  the  now-famoUb  Bevend^je  plan  for 
boclal  security  In  Britain.  From  \*hfU  ciin  be 
.s.^n  at  this  writing,  it  out-New-Deals  the 
New  Deal.  too. 

Thp  late  Huey  Long.  wh<i  knew  a  lot  about 
these  things,  was  once  at^ked.  'VViU  we  ever 
have  fascism  in  the  United  Btates?"  To 
which  he  replied.  'Yes;  but  we  will  call  it 
Amencani.sm  "     Well,  here  U  is 

If  this  plan  of  the  National  RestjUices 
PlanninK  Board  la  accepted  a.s  presented,  no 
American  living  tCKiay  will  be  able  to  live  his 
life  aa  he  or  she  has  planned,  the  living 
standard  of  every  person  earning  from  $25  a 
week  on  up  will  be  drn.stically  lowered,  per- 
haps for  a  lifetime  Everyone  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  through  the  nose  if  these  dreams 
come  true.  Everyone  will  have  to  be  regi- 
mented, regulated,  controlled  from  birth  to 
death 

The  whole  proptisal.  because  of  its  timing, 
lt«  content,  and  its  sponsors,  should   be  re- 
garded    with     suspicion     and     distru.st.       It 
should  be  shelved  until  the  people  fif  Amer-    I 
lea  and  the  boys  on  tht    fighting  fronts  have    j 
%  chance   to  s'.t  down   and   plan    their   own    ! 
future. 

What  are  we  fighting  for,  anyhow? 


Arbitrary  Grades 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  March.  22   1943 
STEFAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  foUowinK  editorial  from 
the  Norfolk  »Nebr.)  Daily  News: 

ARBITRARY    GRADES 

Nebraska  Is  getting  a  taste  of  what  will 
happen  If  W^iihlngton  takes  It  upon  It.self  to 
substitute  grades  for  private  brands  on  proc- 
essed foods.  What  Washington  has  done  to 
Nebraska  is  to  put  a  B-grade  on  our  butter 
which  has  always  carried  the  top  90  score 
standard. 

The  excu.'^e  for  doing  this  Is  because  It  Is 
made  from  sour  cream,  which,  butter  makers 
.say.  does  I'ot  affect  Its  quality  The  arbi- 
trary grading  of  our  butter  in  the  B  or  second 
clas^  will  cost  the  farmers  of  the  St.ite  from 
$400,000  to  $800,000  a  year,  it  Is  estimated. 

The  legislature  ha.s  prote.sted.  but  &n  a 
reprttdlng  of  all  proces.ied  foods  is  proposed. 
Its  protest  may  have  little  etTect 

Several  years  ago.  when  thf  West  was  in- 
terested in  turning  Its  cheap  corn  Into  sugar. 
the  pioneers  were  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  Wa.shlnpton  insisted  that  sugar  Isn't 
sugar  unless  It  is  made  from  cane  or  beeUs. 
Corn  sugar  would  have  to  be  designated  In 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  consumer  to  be- 
lieve he  wfLs  getting  a  substitute  and  not  real 
sugar.  It  will  take  a  long  time  by  public 
education    to  ofT.wt   that   ruling. 

Now  our  butter  sutTers  from  the  arbitrary 
•tandard  set  up  by  someone  In  the  Agricul- 


ture Department.  Next  the  housewife  will 
be  deprived  of  the   privilege  of  buying   by 

brand  names  she  has  found  reliable,  and 
will  have  to  choose  by  grade  markings  fixed 
by  arbitrary  standards  set  up  In  Washington 

It  Is  easy  to  see  the  damage  that  will  be 
done  by  this  proposed  system,  and  It  Is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  what  gtxxl  will 
be  accomplished. 


Support  for  the  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or    ORIGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exttud  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Gallup  poll 
on  the  Ruml  plan: 

Ruml   Plan   Has  Strong  StrroRT   Wrrn   All 
Groups.  Poll  Shows 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  20.— II  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  its  way — and  it  usually  does— 
Congres.s  will  sotMier  or  later  pass  a  pay-as- 
yuu-go   inrome  tax  plan 

As  a  way  of  putl.ng  into  effect  a  pay-as- 
you-go  plan,  the  prop<.>sal  of  Beardsley  Ruml 
has  gained  the  overwhelming  support  of  IXJth 
Democratic  and  Republican  income  taxpay- 
ers. 

EICHTT-THREi:   AND    DCHTT-SEVTN    PtRCENT 
"TES"' 

In  Its  most  recent  study,  completed  this 
week,  the  Institute  found  Dem.cratlc  in- 
come taxpayers  throughout  the  Nation  favor- 
ing the  Ruml  plan  by  virtually  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  Republican  Income  taxpayers. 

Based  upon  thase  persons  who  have  formu- 
lated definite  opinions  regarding  the  Ruml 
plan,  the  results  by  parties  are  as  follows; 

'Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  Ruml  plan?" 

Favor:  Percent 

Democratic    taxpayers 83 

Republican    taxpayers 87 

Oppose : 

Democratic    taxpayers 17 

Republican    taxpayers 13 

Few  propo.sals  have  gained  such  wide  cur- 
rency In  recent  week.s  as  the  Ruml  plan  Not 
only  have  nm.st  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  heard  of  the  plan,  hut  of  those  who 
have  heard  of  It.  the  overwhelming  majority 
have  formed  definite  opinions  for  or  against 
It 

While  some  have  opposed  the  Ruml  plan, 
claimlni^  that  big  Income  taxpayers  would 
get  a  better  break  than  the  .^mall  Income 
taxpayers,  there  Is  actually  little  difTerence 
Of  opinion  between  those  who  pay  income 
tax  on  larger  Incomes  and  those  who  pay 
Income  taxes  on  smaller  IncomcF.  on  the  plan 
itself,  as  the  following  Uible  shows:  j 

BY    INCOMi;    GROUPS 

Favor  Runil  plan:  Percent 

Taxpayers  In  upper  half 83    ! 

Taxpayers  In  lower  half 86 

Oppose  Ruml  plan; 

Ta.xpayers  In  upper  half n 

Taxpayers  In  lower  half 14 

Analysis  of  the  reasons  given  by  taxpayers 
In  eu[)pt)rt  of  the  Ruml  plan  Indicate  that 
they  view  It  as  a  simple  and  practical  solution 
to  the  problem  of  putting  Income  taxes  on 
a  pay-ius-you-go  basis.  It  la  not  a  case  of 
tax  evasion.  i 


HAVI    NO   COMn-AINT 

Although  more  than  40,000.000  people 
were  expected  to  file  tax  returns  by  March 
15  and  those  liable  for  taxes  had  to  pay  higher 
rates  than  at  any  time  in  the  hlstor>'  of  the 
country,  the  great  majority  of  Income-tax 
payers  have  no  complaint  A  recent  study 
I  found  that  a  6'.z;ible  majority  of  Incrme-tax 
payers  regard  the  current  rates  as  fair 

Not  only  do  the  majority  of  American  tnx- 
payers  favor  the  Ruml  plan,  but  they  al?n 
favor,  overwhelmingly,  it.s  crmplemeiit,  the 
withholding  taxes  at  the  s<>urce. 

LITTLK    VARIATION 

There  are  likewise  no  marked  centers  of 
opposition  to  the  Ruml  plan  m  any  b(  ctlon 
of  the  cf)untry  The  plan  meets  the  same 
approval  along  the  east  coast  as  It  dc>e8  in 
the  South.  Central  or  Western  States,  as  the 
following    vote    by   sections   shows: 


Favor 

Oppo«< 

Seel  lea 

Kun.l 

Kiunl 

plan 

plan 

Now  Rnrlsnd  and  MMdIe  Aflantle: 

Mfiini'.  NCraintit.  New  IlBmp--hirf, 

Ma-vsachuaitts,  t'onnectlctif.  hhode 

I.<lantl,  New   York,  West   VirjiiniH, 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  New  Jer- 

Percent 

PtTcmt 

sey,  and  Maryland 

87 

13 

Kik-t  Pentral     Mtrhle:»n    Illinois.  In- 

diana, and  Ohio                           ... 

M 

IS 

Went  tfntral    \\  usoiin.'in,  Mlnne>«.La, 

Mts^^iun,  Iowa.  Kansjv,  Nfljriivka, 

South  Dakota,  and  Nortti    I'nknta 

h\ 

!•) 

South    Klondii,  AlRhariia.  M  i.->-i««ii'i'i. 

Louisiana.     Arkan.'ia.«.     Okls'i-ana, 

Virjriria.      Kmiuikv.      r.'iiti.<v>*-<'. 

North  farnlini).  lier.r^'i-^   nn'I  1>\n.s 

M 

IS 

.Mniiiitiin   and    'hi    Wc-t      M'.iitarm. 

Wvoiiin?.  (iilonvlo.   Nfw    Mf-iion, 

Arizona.     l't*h.     Idaho.     Nc\HdB, 

\N  M.<tiiiiKtuD,  OreKon,  auJ  C'alUoruui 

W 

U 

Slaughtering  of  Hones 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22   1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wa-shincton 
Times-Herald  of  March  21  written  by 
Mr.s.  Rhoda  Christmas  on  the  timely 
subject  of  horse  meat  in  war: 
RiiooA   Christmas  Says 

Horsemeat  in  time  of  war  Is  nothing  new 
new.  nor  wivs  it  as  far  back  a?  100  years  at;o 
We  also  know  that  In  case  of  necessity  people 
have  to  re.sort  to  food  which.  In  ordinary 
times,  would  be  totally  unacceptable.  EXiro- 
pe:.ns  during  severe  days  of  devastation  are 
being  forced  to  ent  even  cats,  rat.s,  and  dogs. 

Horses,  like  dogs,  through  their  constant 
assocl.itlon  with  humar.s.  have  an  appeal 
which  Is  founded  up^n  t.ue  sincerity  and 
loyalty  dependency,  and  prrteclion.  Hence, 
when  W'  destroy  that  which  has  touched 
upon  our  very  economic  and  spiritual  value. 
there  Is  bound  to  be  a  sense  of  great  revul- 
sion, even  though  pressing  circum.-tances 
cnlorces  the  fact  that  self-pre.servation  ip  the 
first   law  of  Nature 

Because  of  this,  horses  are  being  slauk^h- 
tored  today  for  human  con.'-umpiion.  The 
larger  plants  used  for  this  purpose  will  be 
f(iund  mostly  In  the  North  and  Central  West, 
while  8<^>me  few  are  scattered  scantily  In  the 
eastern  areas.     It  Is  food  and  we  have  even 
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now  felt  the  meat  shortage  But  here  we 
nupht  be  looking  at  Just  one  side  rl  ihe  p:c- 
ture.  Ccr.Ecrvation  of  food  and  th-  prcduc- 
tion  of  it  are  two  fundamentaU  wUub.  of 
course,  insure  frugality. 

HOnSrs     MtTES  D1MINT5H 

F.icti  and  figures  bring  to  our  attention 
that  horses  and  mules  arc  dimiuishii.g  In  the 
United  States  very  rapidly  During  a  span 
of  22  yeur!^.  from  1915  to  1937.  there  wus  a 
drop  of  11.000.000  of  these  animals  from  ex- 
i.stence.  T1;ls  can  be  attributed  mainly  to 
motorization,  and  revolutionizing  ol  labor. 
Five  ve.\is  apo  we  had  11.342.000  horses  and 
4  450.000  mules  The  preliminary  census  for 
1942  shows  there  are  now  Just  9.81.0.000  horses 
and  3.811.0C0  mules  on  our  farms 

Farm  mechanics  are  practically  cut  for  the 
duration  of  this  war  And  everyb^>dy  knows 
either  horse  or  motor  power  are  essential  in 
crop  production  With  the  tractor  and  truck 
already  cone  for  the  tim.e  being,  h-^rscs  and 
mules  are  stead'.ly  en  the  decrease  V^^'.le 
farms  are  at  present  stripped  of  labor.  Amer- 
icans will  soon  have  to  rcr.l'.ze  that  food  does 
not  Just  grew.  WV.en  manpower  does  finally 
relieve  the  paralyred  c<^ndlt*ons  of  cur  farms, 
will  th^-re  be  enouch  animal  power  left? 

It  Is  a  rr.'.f-vo'.i'-f  ved  idea  that  only  our 
worst  animals  arc  hiuiinc  their  way  to  these 
slanghterhcusts.  Yet  It  is  natural  to  wonCer 
how  horse?  and  mults  can  be  proauced  t<.  go 
upon  the  kiUine  maricet?  Cattle  are  so  much 
cheaper  In  both  the  raising  and  uplccep,  yet 
horse  meat  sells  for  far  less.  Crrlamly  the 
breeders  of  the  hcr-e  aiid  mule  are  taking 
losses  And  it  can  be  readily  assumed  th:!t 
these  breeders  are  not  only  rutting  down  their 
rate  of  production,  but  are  gradr.ally  termi- 
nating their  eflnrts  for  production.  No  man 
can  ral'=e  a  horse  or  mule  for  what  he  can 
a  cow  or  steer  Only  a  surplns  of  horses 
ceuld  warrant  such  an  economic  dlffereuee. 
And  the  flcures  certainly  Indicate  that  there 
Is  no  furpltis  The  horses  of  quality  which 
go  to  slauchter  have  been  forced  from  the 
farms,  and  elsewhere,  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  food  for  maintenance,  and  the  utter 
Incapability  of  the  farmer  to  produce  such 
needs  because  of  latKar  shoitage. 

Sre^mVE  BUSINESS 

It  would  serm  then  that  we  are  using  for 
food  a  more  expensive  animal  to  sulv=tuute 
for  an  Inferior  ^rade  of  meal,  at  a  time  when 
that  animal  would,  and  will,  be  of  more  ma- 
terial value  In  growing  crops  Since  Uie 
origin  of  the  horse  in  its  domesticity,  before 
the  time  of  Clirlst.  it  was  net  bred,  nor  de- 
veloped as  a  source  of  meat  supply.  Through 
sheer  necessity  it  has.  from  time  to  time. 
been  used  for  food  Because  of  the  horses 
Intrinsic  value  to  man  throuEh  the  s.gcs  e>f 
his  development.  It  might  be  well  to  consider 
this  ellow  in  the  most  humane  way  when 
that  dav  arrives  for  bim  to  go  to  the  .siaugh- 
terhouse  to  further  sustain  the  existence  of 
mankind. 

Reports  of  slaughtering  horses  disclose 
that  the  business  u>  m  >st  setre-ive  m  the 
larger  packing  houses.  Invts Ligations  'tveal 
that  not  only  8<^me  bupcrior  animals  are 
winding  their  way  up  "the  golden  stairs" 
(Which  IS  the  term  used  In  speaking  of  the 
latiip  wl.ich  they  traverse  to  be  killed)  but 
are  most  Inhumanely  trcau-d  b' fore  they 
are  killed.  Ihe  actual  killing  is  quick,  and 
as  humane  as  possible.  But  it  Is  the  way 
these  horses  are  treated  before  they  are  killed 
which  Is  most  nauseating  and  revolting  to 
the  spirit  of  any  animal-lo\inz  American. 

H  rses.  ht^cavise  of  their  domestic  and  even 
spiritual  relationt-hip  With  man.  are  not 
habitually  treated  as  cattle  Tl:iey  have  a 
much  higher  grade  of  intelligence  and.  if 
closely  associated  with  man.  have  the  sr.me 
■ease  of  loyalty  and  d-votion  as  the  d-g 
Consequently  when  truck  and  carload  lots 
are  brought   in  to   be  slaughtered,  they   are 
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herdeil  much  In  the  sarie  manner  as  cattle, 
and  are  in  m:iiiy  instances  Jammc-d  into 
pens  to  av.ait  des'ructicn  without  fo-d  aid 
wt.tcr  Thoy  are  handled  eniueiy  Ihroueii 
the  sense  of  ftar  One  place  was  so  crowded 
for  rexjm.  a  sick  horse  had  to  stand  lu  the 

killer's  box  overnight. 

TAtL-CATE    DRoPPFD 

Tl.ls  box  Is  devised  like  a  standing  stall, 
whlth  permits  the  horse  to  walk  straight  in. 
A  tail -gate  Is  dropped  behind  him  o  he 
can  :  b.rk  out,  and  a  barrier  is  in  frcn  to 
kepp  the  animal  perfectly  still  to  be  shot  and 
his  thri.at  cut.  The  only  way  this  her  e 
CO  .U.  m-ive  was  to  pick  up  his  feet  and  re- 
place thrm  in  the  same  sp<n  On  his  h<-:  d 
was  a  rope  head  halter  wh'ch  hr.d  wcrked 
across  the  horse's  eyebail.  The  horse  was 
aire  .dy  running  a  temperature,  and.  to  add 
to  his  mls?rab.e  state,  was  the  apontrii  g  n  pe 
Be:\rir.g  a  blinding  lrrltatio;i   across  the   eye. 

Like  some  people,  some  horses  have  keener 
senses  TTiose  which  port;  ay  s.  me  ur.der- 
staneirg  of  what  Is  about  to  happen,  are  moot 
pathetic. 


The  Tax  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

THI  TAX  REPORT 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  majority  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its  tax  re- 
port lend  suong  support  to  the  conclusion 
that  only  through  adoption  of  the  principle 
embodied  In  the  Ruml  plan  can  the  income 
taxpayers  be  brought  to  a  current  basis. 

Tlic  committee  majority  was  in  a  difficult 
position.  Its  stated  purpose  was  to  "provide 
a  method  for  he  payment  currently  of  Indi- 
vidual Inceme  taxes  "  But  It  d'id  net  want  to 
collect  2  years'  taxes  in  1  year,  nor  did  it  want 
to  shift  the  tax  base  from  1942  to  1943  in- 
come. Thus  was  created  the  dilemma  from 
which  the  committee  majority,  despite  all  the 
verbiage  of  the  report,  was  unable  to  extricate 

Itself. 

From  the  nnture  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced, it  appears  that  the  majority  was  in- 
fluenced by  three  main  considerations— the 
fear  that  approval  of  the  Ruml  pl^"-  or  ^'^e 
modificaticn  known  as  the  Carlson  plan, 
miglit  in  some  way  benefit  the  wealthy  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor;  the  apprehension  that 
the  revenue  position  of  the  Treasury  mu-ht 
suffer  at  a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  'the 
mo'-t  frightful  war"  In  history,  and  the  belief 
that  the  "vest  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple w.ll  not  want  to  have  their  taxes  for- 
given." 

In  support  of  the  first  fear,  the  majority 
dwe'.t  at  leneth  on  the  ai-gument  that  aban- 
donment cf  the  1942  tax  base  would  mean  a 
•b.-neGt"  of  $854,000  to  each  of  60  perse  ns 
vnth  million-dollar  incomes.  This  is  a  most 
unreal'.stlc  argument  because  of  the  simple 
fact — which  the  majority  neglected  to  men- 
tion—that these  Individuals  would  pay  as 
much  or  more  in  taxes  if  1943  income  were 
substituted  for  1942  as  the  tax  base.  Much 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  concern 
for  the  Trca^u-y's  wartime  revenue  position. 


Tlie  facts  are  that,  with  the  Inccme  tax  br.£cd 
on  19-12  !".c-:me.  the  Troasury  w.ll  gel  about 
ilO  OOU.COO.OOO.  But  with  the  b  .fie  shifted  to 
1»43  inc^  me.  tax  receip  s  would  rise  to  «<p- 
prox.maieU  $13,000  COO. OiX)  This,  is  net  de- 
nied by  t2ie  im-jcriiy. 

The  third  pomt.  concerning  what  the  peo- 
ple want  cannot  be  re.'-clved  by  any  re»tjrt  to 
mathematics,  but  it  seems  clear  enough  that 
the  cjmmitioe  majority  has  sadly  nusgeged 
public  opinion.  The  latest  Gallup  poll  shews. 
for  Instance,  that  83  percent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic taxpayers  and  87  percent  of  the  Re- 
public.in:;  want  tlie  Ruml  Plan.  And  It  is 
espec.ally  interesting  to  note  that  the  plan 
was  favored  by  a  higher  perceaiage  of  Udt- 
payers  in  the  lower  range  of  inci  mcs. 

To  these  people  the  proposal  ol  the  com- 
mittee majority  will  be  disappointing  Un- 
der this  plan — despite  the  majority's  concern 
lest  it  do  something  lor  the  r.ch  while  not 
heiplng  the  poor — only  tlie  well-to-do  will  be 
able  to  get  on  a  pay-as-you-gj  ba^.s  They 
would  do  It  by  paying  2  years'  Uixes  In  1. 
w.ih  a  discount  on  the  levy  on  1913  income. 
But  all  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  2 
vers'  taxes  in  1  year — certainly  the  great 
majority  of  the  people — will  be  left  to  strug- 
gle alc-ig.  forever  in  debt  to  the  Government. 
Tl.is  is  a  fact  which  sliould  give  strong  sup- 
port to  the  position  of  the  Republicans  who 
are  supporting  the  Carlson  bill,  the  only 
feasible  pay-as-you-go  plan  now  before  Con- 
gress. 


Windfalls   Under  Pay-As-Ton-Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALirOTimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it 
contains  many  well-considered  com- 
ments upon  much-di.'jcussed  phases  of 
tlie  so-called  Ruml  skip-a-year's  income- 
tax  plan.  I  offer  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record  of  this  day's  proceedings  as  a 
part  of  my  instant  remarks,  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Prank  H.  Payant,  of  Miami 
Beach,  Fla..  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
YJaW  Street  Journal,  a  communication 
which  was  printed  in  the  columns  of 
that  paper  on  Febi-uary  19  last. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

W^NDFALLS    XJNDEK    PAT-AS-TCTJ-OO 

EnrroB.  The  Wall  Strett  Joltrnal: 

The  two  chief  defects  in  the  Ruml  plan  for 
Income- ux  collection  are  these  i 

1.  It  deprives  the  United  States  Treasury  of 
some  eight  to  ten  billions  of  revenue  from 
taxes  on  1942  incomes. 

2.  It  grossly  discriminates  between  citizens 
in  the  canceling  of  these  tax  obligations,  giv- 
ing rich  windfalls  to  taxpayers  with  abnor- 
mally large  1942  incomes,  while  unjtistly 
penalizing  thoee  whose  1943  incomes  exceed 
their  1942  Incomes. 

Mr.  Ruml  does  not  admit  the  first  defect 
In  toto.  He  says  that  while  taxes  would  not 
be  collected  on  1942  Incomes,  much  of  the 
loss  to  the  Treasury  might  be  made  up  In  the 
years  to  come  by  Inheritance  taxes  on  the 
estates  of  citizens  who  had  had  their  1942 
taxes  canceled.  That  Is,  for  example.  If  you 
had  a  tax.  sav,  of  $1,000  on  your  1942  Income 
forgiven  under  the  Ruml  plan,  you  would 
carry  this  $1,000  In  your  bank  account  or  In- 
vestments throughout  your  Ufe  and  hand  It 
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down   to  j'oiir  heirs,  who  v^ould  pay  an   In- 
heritance tax  on  It 

In  this  wav.  tass  Mr.  Ruml.  a  good  part  of 
the  $10,000,000,000  of  taxes  forgiven  for  1942 
might  come  back  to  the  Treasury.  Th!s  dl- 
apijanoiis  argumtnt.  mind  you.  is  seriously 
made  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  ch  ir- 
man  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  ai;d  the  treasurer  of  one  of  the  worlds 
largest  businesses.  It  fades  into  thin  air 
when  anrljzed  It  is  not  very  good  arith- 
metic,  and   plainly  poor  p=;ych' Irgy 

The  second  dcfe:t,  however.  Mr  Ruml  does 
admit.  "We  -cu'  ede  the  fact,"  he  s^ays,  "In 
answer  we  point  out  that  no  tax  program 
will  cut  with  the  precision  of  a  surgical  knile. 
This  is  an  lmperf?ctlon  of  a  minor  order  as 
compared  with  the  great  good  that  will  be 
achieved."  That  Is  what  Mr  Ruml  told  mem- 
bers of  the  Hou^e  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee when  it  v.vs  pjlnted  out  that  a  lot  nl  war 
profl'Leers.  Wa'^hinston  Ictbylsts,  and  fortu- 
nate big-money  earners  of  1942  would,  under 
his  plan,  receive  rich  wlndlalls  from  the 
Treasury  in  the  canceling  of  their  taxe«  for 
the  jrear. 

Take,  for  example,  one  of  those  Wa:-hlng- 
ton  go-getters,  the  contract  chafers  we  have 
bren  reading  about  In  the  confressloi^al  in- 
vesilgations.  If  one  of  them  cleaned  up  t500.- 
000  last  year  by  peed  footwork  up  and  down 
Fennsylvatila  Avenue,  he  now  owes  the  Gov- 
ernment Bcmethlng  like  $»  15.000  for  taxes. 
He  may  have  thin  cached  away  In  banks  or 
fllt-fdged  securities,  but.  with  the  comlni? 
of  the  Ide**  of  Mireh,  he  will  be  handinp.  it 
back  to  the  Treasury  ut  the  rate  of  m' re 
than  1100.000  a  quarter  That  1»,  If  the  Con- 
gress deem  t  yv  allow  the  Ruml  plan  U  ck. 
Block,  and  barrel  But.  if  it  dees,  then  this 
particular  w  .r  profiteer  will  have  a  gift  of 
$415000  from  the  Government  In  raucled 
taxes  He  will  be  able  to  keep  all  this  s*iig. 
And  the  pro  ptct  of  any  recovery  by  the 
Triasury  In  the  distant  future  of  sonre  part 
of  this  rich  h:'ul  in  the  form  of  inhTitance 
taxes  18  very  thin  Indeed.  Easy  money  of 
thl<»  kind   Isn't   hoarded   for  expectant   he  rs. 

Th-^se  windfalls,  Mr  Ruml  admi's.  are 
objectior.ab'e  and  he  thlnk.s  something 
o'i"ht  to  be  dciiie  about  It.  But  he  Insists 
that  his  plan  be  cdcpted  even  though  It  pro- 
duces many  millions  of  windfalls  for  wir 
profiteers  and  other  fortunate  taxpayers  "We 
should  not  refuse  "  he  says,  "to  do  good  for 
millions  simply  because  we  will  be  doing  too 
murh  pood  for  a  few  who  don't  de.^erve  It." 

The  "good  frr  niilUons"  that  Mr.  Ruml  Is 
pleading  for  is  iib  >llshlng  the  year  of  credit 
that  the  Treasury  (or  .•;cme  30  years  has  been 
giving  taxpayers  In  the  collection  of  their 
Income  taxes,  and  sub'stltutlng  for  It  a  sort 
of  spot-cn.sh  system.  His  chief  concern  is  for 
th'ee  main  classes  of  citizens: 

1  Men  who  have  been  drafted  into  the 
armed  forces  who  had  li'Cimes  In  civilian  life 
muih  larger  than  their  Army  pay  ard  who  are 
now  faced  with  fax  blll-s  on  their  1942  Ineomrs 
that  they  cnn't  meet  out  of  their  0<ivernment 

pay 

2  Those  "vbr  every  year  suffer  reduced  In- 
conie  because  of  accident,  .sieknes.-;,  old  age," 
and  haven't  saved  atiythint;  for  their  tave;. 

3.  HiJijh-salaned  executives  who  .spend  their 
large  incomes  year  after  year,  always  count- 
ing on  payli'.c:  th'^ir  inceme  taxes  out  of  next 
year's  salarv  checks  When  these  men  want 
to  quit,  savs  M"    Ruml,  thoy  can't  allord  to. 

It  seems  hardlv  pix'-s'ble  that  the  Cop.giess 
Is  L'oinvj  to  shed  iriany  tears  for  the  $50,000- 
and  $100  000-a-year  men  who  can't  affcrd  to 
quit  beciiu.se  they  have  been  so  imprcvldent 
"keeping  up  with  the  Joneses"  that  they 
can't  pay  their  Income  taxes  until  they  have 
worked  another  year,  and  then  can't  quit  be- 
cause th.cv  have  another  year's  taxes  to  pay. 
In  his  statc'.vent  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Mr  Ruml  areued  that  his  plan 
would  "make  pos.>ibIe  the  retirement  and 
pensioning  vi  e.:ecutives  who  are  holding  on, 
largely  to  pay  Income  tax  and  never  cutchir.g 

up/' 


So  tht,«;  Is  what  all  the  shorting  is  about, 
and  surely  a  jjotcnt  rea.'-on  for  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  plan  ami.ng  leading 
Industrlali.'-t.';.  bankers,  professional  men.  and 
other  big-money  earners  Surely  our  whole 
fiscal  system  is  not  going  to  be  turned  ups:de 
down,  and  billions  lost  to  the  Treasuiy  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  needs  every  dol- 
lar it  can  lay  its  hands  on  to  carry  on  the 
war.  In  order  that  a  few  over-age  high-salaried 
executives  can  quit  work  and  live  on  their 
caplal. 

As  for  those  lini)rovulent  Americans  who 
do  not  lay  aside  something  (or  a  rainy  day 
(and  most  of  us  do  have  rainy  days),  and  who 
do  not  set  aside  from  current  Income  what 
they  know  full  well  will  soon  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  tax  collector,  maybe  we  have 
come  to  a  tune  when  fur  traditional  Ameri- 
can thrift  and  foresight  and  fortitude  we 
must  hubstitu'c  the  helping  hand  of  the 
Government.  The  Government  Printing 
Office  might  be  directed  by  Mr  M orgenthau 
to  send  copies  of  Ben  Franklins  Almanac  to 
all  taxpayers  along  with  Form  1010 

But  for  the  millions  of  our  ycung  men  who 
have  gone  and  will  be  going  to  war— the  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  never  b.-fort-  had  to  pay 
Income  taxes — the  Congreno  shou'd  provide  a 
generous  measure  ol  as>lf  tance  Special  pro- 
visions can  ea.slly  be  made  to  make  sure  thut 
no  man  fl-.htlng  (or  his  country  shall  be 
worried  uiifalrly  by  tax  bills  from  the  Tre;  «- 
ury.  Utidir  the  existing  la*,  a  married  man 
with  two  depen'lentv*.  who  goes  to  war  has  an 
exemption  of  $1  200  as  the  head  of  a  family. 
$700  for  his  two  dependent.*!,  and.  If  he  1<  not  a 
commissioned  officer,  an  extra  war  exemption 
of  $3T0  a  tota'  of  $2  200  Tl.e  $300  special 
exemption  could  well  be  increased.  Mnke  It 
$500  or  $1  000.  If  need  be.  Or  malie  the 
amount  cf  this  exemption  Increa-c  v.lth  the 
length  of  military  service — say  $50  or  $100 
a  month. 

Tax  relief  for  men  who  are  called  to  the 
colors-  many  cf  whom  will  never  come  back — 
could  be  made  veiy  laige  without  entailing 
any  such  loss  to  the  Treasury,  or  any  sucii 
scandalous  favoritism  to  taxpayirs  in  the  top 
brackets,  as  is  Inherent  in  the  Rviml  plan. 
The  best  method  of  giving  such  relief  to  mm 
In  the  armed  forces  Is  something  for  Con- 
gress to  contrive.  It  can  and  should  be  done 
without  resorting  to  any  such  flnanc.al 
legerdemain,  thinly  disguised  a.s  a  pay-as- 
you-go  plan,  as  has  been  advocated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

Fkank,  H.  Fayant. 

Miami  Be.^cii,  Fl.*. 
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EJn  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF    TENNE.S.Sfr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVE3 

Mondau   March  22.  1943 

Mi-.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Sptak.T,  under 
lp?,\e  to  cxlend  .ny  rniiuiks  m  tlu*  Rec- 
o:;d.  I  Include  thf  following  t'd; tonal  from 
the  Wa.vhington  Daily  News  of  today: 

AMTRirA    WANTS    THE    RVMI      PLAN 

American  taxpayers  arc  not  as  dumb  as 
the  tax  experts  of  the  Tieat-ury  and  t-ume  of 
the  Congressmen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  seem  to  think. 

Despite  ull  the  lies  that  have  been  told 
about  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan, 
despite  all  the  hypocrisy  and  class-angled 
demagoguery.  the  people  who  pay  taxes  are 
still  In  favor  of  this  simple  formula  for  get- 
ting on  a  caih  btisis  with  the  tax  collector.  I 


The  Gallup  poll,  published  yesterday,  shows 
that  the  sentiaient  Is  overwhelming  To  the 
question,  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  Ruml 
plan?"  the  answers  were  divided  as  follows : 

Democratic  taxpayers — 83  percent  in  (avor. 
17  percent  opposed;  Republican  taxp.iyeis— 
67  percent  In  favor,  13  percent  cpp<'Sfd;  up- 
pcr-incomc-Ievcl  taxajers — 83  percent  In 
favor,  17  percent  opposed;  lower-lncome- 
Icvel  taxpayers — 66  percent  In  favor,  14  per- 
cent opposed. 

The  people  who  pay  the  taxes — and  there 
are  about  40  OOG.OOO  Federal  Incom.e  t.xpayers 
this  year— know  what  they  wr.nt.  And  tr.ey 
are  not  tryl:ig  to  avoid  or  ev.de  taxes  The 
G.illup  Pollers  found  that  a  sizable  niajority 
of  Income  taxpayers  think  the  present  »*tiil 
rates  of  taxation  are  fair.  But  they  don't  like 
the  present  collection  system. 

Taxpaye.s  will  think  they  have  been  fairly 
treated  If  Congreis  adopts  the  Car:s  in  bill, 
which  embodies  the  Ruml  plan.  Eut  they 
will  not  think  they  have  been  fairly  treated 
If  Congiehi  adopts  the  substitute  proposed  by 
the  Way.-*  and  Means  Committee  malorlty, 
which  wtuld  eit.Uilish  a  p.iy-as-you-go 
basis — and  with  a  6-percent  discount — only 
for  thoi>e  tuxpayers  who  have  enough  ready 
cash  to  pay  3  years'  taxes  In  1  year. 


Pol.'llc-I  Parade 


EXTENSION  OP  RIMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPr^ESENTATI'.  E3 

Monday.  March  22   1943 

Mr.  CLE\^NGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  ivmarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followinp  article  by 
GeorJ?e  Rothwell  Brown,  from  the 
Wa-^hington  Timcs-Herald  of  Marcli  21, 
1943: 

Politic  A I    PAR^nr 

PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS  IN  CRIi'  '  F  I  IGHT  OVCS 
BLANK  CHECK  GRANTS  OF  FUV.  ER  OF 
E-XECfTIVE 

(By  George  Riihwell  Brown) 

The  evils  la  the  American  Government 
from  which  Congress  Is  seeking  to  be  tree, 
spring  largely  from  the  veritable  showering 
of  blank  checks  upon  President  Roosevelt. 

These  were  blank  checks  of  both  money 
and  power. 

Once  In  his  possession,  the  President  was 
able  not  merely  to  cash  them  at  his  pleasure 
but  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  purpt^'Ts  not 
originally  intended  by  Congress  when  it 
flung  them  Into  his  ample  lap. 

Congress  today  Is  trying  to  get  f^nrte  of 
these  blnnk  checks  back  To  do  this  it  is 
obliged  virtually  to  defy  the  Pre.'-ident,  for 
no  human  bting  enjoys  relinquishing  some- 
thing he  has  long  pc  sessed.  and  has  come  to 
look  upon  as  his  own.  and  Mr,  Roosevelt  Is 
Intensely  human. 

Thus  Congress  Is  endeavoring  to  regain 
the  $25,0O0-.--a!ar>-limlt  blank  check,  the 
farm-parity  blank  check,  and  has  gone  to  the 
mat  with  the  Executive  on  l)oth  counts  of 
the  Indictment, 

Actuated  by  the  same  Instinct,  the  Senate, 
unless  I  greatly  mistake  the  present  temp'-r 
of  that  bcdy,  has  no  Intention  at  this  time  of 
giving  President  Roosevelt  a  blank  check  in 
the  matter  of  American  participation  in  the 
politics  of  the  after -war  world. 

For  this  reason  the  premature  resolution 
offered  by  four  of  the  least  conspicuous  of 
Senators,  for  a  sort  of  pre-peace  league  oX  ua- 
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tlors,   ■with   an    inten-iatlonal   police   force —    j 
including  Americans — guaranteed  and  under- 
written In   adv:ince  by   the  Treaf^ury  of  the 
United  States,  has  failed  to  create  the  sen- 
sation that  wa.<:  ccnfiiently  expected. 

Its  pn..-cnt  El.ape.  as  to  fiiitnc:  s.  Is  that  of 
the  well-known  pancake. 

In  afidlticn  to  the  constltutl oirJ  obitacles 
In  the  way  cf  the  present  Con^^iets  crm- 
mltting  a  subsequent  Congress  to  a  post- 
war prograna,  there  are  two  vital  psychological 
factors  which  the  Senate  Is  not  for  a  moment 
overlooking. 

One  of  these  Is  the  psychological  reaction 
to  the  war  of  the  American  people,  say  a  year 
or  two  her-ce.  wheu  the  ca'-ualtics  which  they 
have  been  vkarned  to  expect  have  becfjme  a 
grievous  reality  In  many  thcusardh  of  homes. 
The  otner  is  the  p.^ychoU  gy  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  Bailors,  and  mnrhics.  some  10.- 
000.000  of  them,  when  they  reiu.n  — those 
who  do — from  the  great  adveutxue  en  40 
fighting  froi  ts. 

In  the  lust  an..ly£ls.  tbes<-  men— and 
women— Will  dcttun.ne  the  post-war  policy 
of  the  United  8'aicfc  It  would  be  (utile  for 
politicians  in  Washington  to  believe  they 
could  determine  It  now.  Few  trc  making  that 
mistake. 

Only  a.Ono.OCO  men  of  the  Ammran  Expe- 
ditionary Force  rtiurn»-d  from  FraiKC  after 
the  Fust  World  War  They  wcie  fid  to  the 
e>tbrow».     They  had  opiiuons  of  thiir  o\^n 

Tliey  bad  seen  Europe  from  the  cockpit  of 
a  f.ying  coffin,  from  the  pe.  pholes  of  a  pie- 
hiii.orlc  tunk.  and  from  the  mud  that  coveted 
the  b«niom  of  a  lousy  trench 

Tney  would  have  none  of  the  Lca;;ue  cf 
Ni.'.lons.  and  It  wi.s  this  mighty  force  that 
stood  behind  Hi: am  J.hncon.  and  Bcrah.  and 
Lod:;e.  and  Kno.<.  and  Di-andegee.  and  which 
in  the  end  turned  thumbs  down  on  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  vkl'h  its  League  covenant 

In  the  uncertain  tomorrow  whch  Hep  over 
the  unknown  horizon  cf  tlm.e.  the  STirvivlng 
veteran^  of  the  global  war  will  be  coming  back 
to  their  homeland 

They  will  know  more  alviut  the  v.Tr1d  than 
the  statesmen  In  Va-.hl.-.gton.  for  they  will 
have  learnid  it  first  hand. 

They  will  decide  whether  they  want  to  keep 
nn  American  pol  ce  force  from  Greenland's  ley 
mountains  to  India's  coral  strand 

It  is  this  thought  which  is  causing  the 
Senate  to  decide  to  rush  into  no  commitments 
on  this  point 

As  for  a  debate  in  the  Senate  today  on  post- 
war problems,  the  very  thou'rht  causes  appre- 
hensions in  every  "ob"r  mmd  on  Capitol  Hill. 
No  more  blank  checks! 


An  Iowa  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OF    lOV.A 

IN  THE  HOUfcF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 
Ml.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  rndor  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokh,  I 
include  the  rollowing  article  vvh.ch  ap- 
pcrircd  in  a  new -p:ipt-'i  puLli-hed  in  the 
South  Pa.  ifli  area  on  February  13.  1S43. 
and  was  reprinted  in  Public  Opinion, 
publi.'^hed  in  Decorah.  leva,  under  date 
of  March  17.  1043. 

This  is  a  naM^itivc  which  Krip.>  the 
attention  of  the  f.eueral  reader  and  there 
attaches  to  it  the  special  intcre.^t  of  a 
host  Of  persons  bccau':e  the  young  hero 


is  the  nephew  of  the  able  and  energetic 
veteran  Congressman  from  Minnesota, 
the  Honorable  Harold  Knutscn.  Hav- 
ing sprung  from  good  racial  stock,  Nor- 
man Bredesen  is  well  equipped  to  sail 
the  seven  seas.  His  acts  of  courape  and 
daring  call  to  mind  the  Vikinp  spirit  of 
old: 

For  an  act  of  heroism  performed  In  the 
Pacific  between  Aut-tralia  and  the  Solomon 
Island.s,  N>  rii.an  B:edc.'^n,  2-3,  quarUinuister 
in  the  merchant  maiuie  and  son  cf  Rev.  and 
Mis  Alfred  Brede^cn.  of  Gienwood  Tuwnsh.p, 
has   received  much  publuiiy    in  recent  days. 

After  an  11-h our  chuie  In  the  souihern 
Pacific  waters  off  the  eust  cca^t  of  Aublralia, 
the  m'l chant  ship  on  which  B.'^cdc.-en  was 
serving  was  sunk  by  an  er.eniy  sub  which  had 
been  sighted  at  sundown  but  which  did  not 
attack  until  the  next  morning. 

Members  ol  the  crew,  who  had  been  ke.  p- 
Ing  watch  a'l  Uipht.  saw  fo.e  submarine  ap- 
pear the  n(Xl  inoining  ofl  tlie  starboard  bow. 
Almost  Immediately  they  saw  the  w.ike  of 
torpedoes  near  the  hhip. 

Ktnt  Atteridge.  who  v.a.<:  in  the  crow's  nest 
when  the  attack  »as  made.  said.  "I  saw  the 
first  torp«do  making  for  the  ship  and  shouted 
like  hell  to  the  bildk!C. 

"The  torpid  )  wap  lei.p;nK  out  of  the  water 
every  few  yard-..  I  sii.v  my  warning  was  too 
lalt .  and   hui.^'  on  Uj  the  mnst. 

"The  exploLUm  nearly  Jarred  my  back  teeth 
out.  P. tees  of  hatch  cover,  beams,  and 
twisted  metal  fifw  past  me. 

"I  was  one  ol  the  first  ni<in  Into  the  bi  ats. 
We  wcie  btanding  rkse  m  to  the  tihlp.  W(;n- 
derUiR  whether  to  go  l:ack  or  i:ot  when  the 
second  torpedj  hit  on  the  opposite  side. 

"V.'c  pulled  back  and  took  <  IT  bome  rrore 
men,  and  went  back  again  later  to  pick  up 
the  ,  un  crew,  who  stayed  on  to  the  last,  hop- 
ing to  get  a  shot  at  the  sub." 

\.lun  the  firfct  torpedo  hit  the  ship,  fire 
broke  out.  Those  torpedoes  fractured  fuel 
tan.ks.  sent  geyt,e:s  of  oil  spurting  high  into 
the  air.  But  the  crew  manned  h.  sc  and 
VMlhia  30  ininuies  had  the  blare  under  con- 
trol. 

J.\PS   STRfCK    AC.MN 

The  J.ips  were  not  satlsSed,  "Not  long 
afterward  the  Jap  had  ancther  go  at  us." 
said  Rii  !>eil  GotHiboioueh,  ihe  ship  .-i  carpen- 
ter. "He  moved  around,  and  once  ag.on  the 
boys  saw  torpedoes  coming  at  us.  We  weie 
hit  again 

"There  was  a  scatter  on  deck.  I  can  tell 
you.  We  ran  like  hcU  to  Ecl  away  from  tlie 
spot.     After  that,  we  abar.dcned  ship. 

"Some  clambered  down  the  side  to  the 
boats,  othcrt  d.ved  overboard  wearing  their 
lifebelts. 

"La-st  to  go  off  were  the  gunners,  who  stuek 
to  their  platfonn,  hopine  to  get  a  shot  at  the 
sub.     They  hud  no  lutk." 

When  the  second  Ujr,,cdoes  were  fired,  oi^e 
cf  the  gininers  is  reported  to  have  cpened  up 
with  a  quick-a:ing  antiaircraft  gun  in  the 
forlorn  hope  (,f  explodm",  it  before  It  reached 
the  ship.  Only  &econds  after  the  rat-tat -tat 
of  the  gun  h.':d  cea.?ed,  the  explcsicn  occurred. 

Seamen  report  a  heavy  sea  was  running 
and  some  of  the  men  became  sei.sick.  Waves 
were  too  rcug'.t  to  pern^it  rowing  The 
boats  pulled  off  some  dk  lance  from  the 
vessel  and  the  men  could  see  the  stern  was 
almost  awash. 

DRIFT    AI.MLESSI.T 

While  the  men  were  drifting  rather  aim- 
lessly around  in  thcFc  beats,  the  captain 
realized  that  if  one  of  the  bulkhead  doors 
leading  to  the  engineroom  could  be  closed  the 
ship  might  be  siived. 

Winneshiek  County't  young  seaman.  Nor- 
man Biedesen,  volunteered  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. He  dived  from  the  liltbuat  and  swam 
to  the  sinking  vessel,  cutting  his  way  through 
the  thick  scum  of  fuel  and  oil. 


Bredesen  not  only  succeeded  in  closing  the 
door  but  he  was  pulled  safely  Into  the  boat 
again,  nearly  blinded  from  the  fuel  oil 
throtigh  which  he  had  swum 

When  a  rescue  ship  arrived  later,  the 
ca'  ta'n  n^ain  called  lor  volunteers  to  go 
Bboard  with  a  towUne.  Again  Able  Seaman 
Bredesen  ventured  to  the  vessel .  accompanied 
by  Able  Se^iman  K.  Atteridre  and  G   Paisley. 

ENEMY   REAPPLAKS 

The  rescue  vcs-sel  attempted  alter  that  to 
tow  the  damaged  ship  back  to  port,  but  15 
minutes  later  the  enemy  submarine  was  re- 
p  :ritd  ni  arby  again,  bo  the  thice  seamen  were 
ordered  U)  leave  the  thip. 

he  towime  fouled  one  of  the  prcpclleri 
of  the  restue  ship  and  had  to  be  cut.  Some- 
time later  the  mcrchantmun  s;.nk 

Norman  Bredesen  reports  the  intident  In 
this  ma.^ncr:  "I  wa.s  asleep  In  my  bunk  when 
there  was  an  explosion  and  1  was  en  n.y  back 
on  the  deck  wiien  I  really  woke  up, 

"1  gave  a  hand  to  some  cha^b  who  were 
strugKlu:g  with  a  fire  hose,  and  we  aoon  had 
the  fire  killed. 

"Mv  most  anxious  mcment  wa*  when  the 
chief  engineer  and  1  went  down  to  the  hold 
to  tCRt  the  bulkhead.  We  had  to  fitt^y  there 
20  mir.t.tes  before  we  could  be  .sure  the  head 
was  holding  well. 

RACED    TO    QUARTftRS 

"I  raced  back  to  my  quarirri!  to  Ert  »ome 
Warm  clotl-.e«  and  beard  oi^r  BnliHlrcrait 
guns  filing  They  wfie  fch(>ot,ng  at  the  t-tc- 
ond  Ujiptdo,  whicli  wub  then  apivioaching 
the  ship. 

In  a  few  Ecco::ds  ther''  w;u-  ano'her  ter- 
rific exjilos,  n  By  the  t.me  I  Kot  on  deck 
we  weie  only  15  feet  ah,  ve  the  water,  and 
the  ship  seemed  to  be  setting  by  the  (-tern 

"I  got  into  a  lifeboat  mighty  quick  and  we 
pulled  sway  as  fast  as  we  could.  The  sea 
was  verv  .rough  and  a  lot  of  the  men  were 
seasick  " 

Gordjn  Paliley,  able  seam;.n,  .said,  "Ncr- 
man  Biedesen  was  the  heio  of  the  dr^iy.  In 
going  down  to  the  hold  and  going  back  to 
the  ship  twice  a'tcr  we  had  abandoned  her 
he  did  enough  Uj  win  a  mighty  high  decora- 
tion •■ 

"We  are  p:oud  of  him,  ol  course, "  Reverend 
Bredesen  told  the  Pubhc  Opinion  sio.ply 
when  Interviewed  relative  to  his  son's  heroic 
exploits. 

Norman's  father,  pastor  c1  the  Glenwood 
Lutheran  Church,  w.is  in  Decora:i  Saturday 
atttm.ptinr^  to  obtain  b*:th  records  for  Nor- 
man, who  strangely  mu.-t  prove  now  that 
he  has  been  bom.  In  the  dramatic  ene  .unter 
with  the  Ja;:  sub.  Norman  lost  cU  his  be- 
longings. Including  his  birth  certificate  and 
his  diploma  from  Luther  Ccliegc. 

Norman  B;2de.Vvn  will  be  remembered  by 
readers  ol  the  Pub!!-  O-  ''  -  !'.';  the  Ixiy  who, 
wli-'n  only  16  years  old.  hltchl-iiked  his  way 
to  New  York  on  $2  and  worked  his  way  to 
F.outh  America  Tv.o  y-ars  later,  many  read- 
ers will  recall,  young  Bredesen  again  hitch- 
hiked to  New  York,  and  this  time  worked  his 
way  to  India. 


0.  p.  A.  Ceilings  Handicap  Small  Busineii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

.F  MAssACHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22  1943 

Mr.    CLASON.      Mr.    Speaker,    while 
steps  are  being  taken  to  assist  small  war 
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Indu.strios,  the  American  people  have 
every  reason  to  be  »<ravfly  concerned 
\^ilh  the  orders  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Admini.stralion  which  arc  fomn','  out  of 
bu.sine>.s  many  thoa  ands  of  factories 
v.hich.  In  peacetime,  furnish  a  most  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  employment 
of  our  citizens.  I  am  struck  by  the  wiiol- 
ly  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  bureau- 
crats in  the  O.  P.  A  at  the  havoc  which 
>^hich  they  are  causmp.  Tlie>e  busi- 
nesses cover  the  entire  production  front 
except  for  es-sentialiy  war  items.  No  ef- 
fort seems  to  be  made  to  cau^c  distribu- 
tion of  production  amonp  all  of  the  plants 
in  an  industry  in  order  that  all  may 
survive.  The  bureaucrats  seem  to  prefer 
to  concentrate  such  production  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  the  larp;est  concerns. 
This  is  the  course  that  they  pursued  in 
the  war  industries  and  has  made  neces- 
sary affirmulive  steps  in  the  protection  of 
i^mall  war  plants.  No  protection,  how- 
ever, is  beinK  afforded  directly  for  con- 
cerns engaged  in  business  otlier  than  war 
item.s. 

Similarly,  we  find  that  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  is  placinf:  ceiling 
prices  on  scores  of  our  most  important 
food  products.  In  February  they  placed 
a  puce  on  kerosene  in  tlie  Massachu.^etts 
area  which  would  require  certain  clas.-^es 
of  dealers  to  sell  the  oil  at  1-ss  than  cost. 
This  oil.  together  wiMi  the  O.  P.  A.  order 
which  permitted  anybody  with  an  oil 
coupon  to  secure  oil  at  any  time  from 
any  dealer  who  had  oil  on  hand,  caused 
much  of  the  trouble  and  sufTennE;  which 
prevailed  in  New  Ensland  durins  recent 
months.  Obviously,  such  ref.ulations 
would  not  be  issued  if  the  bureaucrats  in 
charge  would  cooperate  with  the  men 
enejaged  in  the  particular  businesses  in- 
volved and  familiar  with  price  condi- 
tions. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
large  dealer  in  egss  in  the  Gprintifield 
area.  He  has  been  vitally  interested  in 
securing  proper  ceiling  prices  in  the  egg 
business.  He  has  attended  meetinr;s 
with  reprebentatives  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  various  eastern 
cities.  The  letter  which  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  hjm  shows  more  clearly 
than  any  words  that  I  might  use  the 
troubles  which  the  O.  P.  A.  is  now  bring- 
ing upon  the  American  public  by  ceil- 
ings which  inevitably  must  lead  to  a  loss 
in  production  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant food  articles  of  the  country.  It 
contains  an  appeal  for  common  sense  in 
bureaucracy  which  I  hope  will  be  heed- 
ed. I  also  wish  that  those  of  you  who 
are  faced  with  similar  difficulties  will 
join  in  protesting  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  at  the  ceiling  prices 
placed  upon  eggs. 

The  letter  is  from  John  B.  Randall, 
manager  of  the  Springfield  Cooperative 
Auction  Market  Association  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  is  as  follows: 
Springfield  Cooperative 
AtTcnoN  Market  Association.  Inc  . 

Springfield.  Mass  ,  March  17,  1943. 
Hon    Ch\rles  Cuason. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C 

DE.\m  Charles:  Perhaps  I  ehould  have  writ- 
ten sotiner  to  forward  my  opinion  on  the  egg 
price  celUi  g  as  It  affects  me  personally,  and 
tbe  iudusiry  as  a  whcle— however.  I  deemed 


It  best  to  BfTord    the  new  schedules  a  fair 
trial  before  coiidetiining  Ihem. 

It  la  to  be  regret '.rd  that  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration did  not  pee  nt  to  protU  Ircun 
prevlou*  mistakes  In  othf^r  ii-^rlcuiturul  ceil- 
ing Hchedules  and  thus  avoid  the  same  pit- 
falls lij  the  new  ef^g  order.  Although  trade 
representatives  conferred  constantly  with 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  In  prrpai  ing 
the  regulations,  all  constructive  recom- 
mendations and  BUgBestlon.  were  turned 
down  and  fellows  who  havo  spent  all  their 
life  in  producing  and  murkctlng  eggs  were 
pointedly  told  that  when  egg  price  ceilings 
were  prepared  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion preferred  to  insert  th;.lr  own  Ideas  and 
uae  thflr  own  terminology.  As  a  result  we 
have  Just  one  more  burigled  Job  to  add  to 
the  long  list  already  discredited  to  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

It  is  our  Impression,  and  the  common  be- 
lief of  the  people  of  thl.s  Nation,  that  price 
regulation  Is  a  necessary  wartime  practice 
to  hold  living  costs  down,  and  provide  us 
all  v.ith  an  equitable  share  In  the  necessary 
articles  of  life  The  chief  need,  the  chief 
want,  and  the  main  requirement  of  man.  all 
through  the  ages  has  been  food.  As  this  war 
drag.5  on  we  find  luxuries  dls:ippearlng.  non- 
military  commodities  going  completely  off 
the  markets,  and  we  are  left  with  our  all- 
important  item  of  food.  Food  will  win  the 
war—how  many  times  have  we  heard  that 
statement— furthermore,  how  many  of  us 
realize  how  utterly  true  It  Is?  But  believe 
you  me,  sir.  unless  we  take  an  about-face 
attitude  on  this  food  situation  from  Wash- 
ington's bureaucrats  down,  we  are  going  to 
lose  out  on  the  food  end  of  this  conflict 

The  Jumbled  mess  each  succeeding  Office 
of  Price  Adminl!=tratlon  regulation  plunges 
the  food  Inrtvi.strles  Into  Is  doing  Just  that 
much  more  to  break  down  morale  among  our 
food-producing  elements  the  farmers — and 
I  don't  mean  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
South  alone-  no— we  have  Just  as  great  a 
portion  of  dlrt-farmiTs  right  here  In  the 
East,  the  Northea.st,  New  England,  and  In 
particular,  Mas-sachusetts. 

The  situation  Is  all  the  more  confusing 
becau.se.  as  1  and  otiier  folks  see  it.  the  legal 
end  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is 
actually  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
private  enterprise  can  be  sqti.e/ed  entirely 
out  of  the  picture.  Everywhere  you  turn 
you  encounter  the  phrase  "black  market" — 
certainly  we  have  black  markets,  some  have 
been  .so  profitable  that  one  wonders  whether 
conniving  somewhere  along  the  line  has 
helped  to  sponsor  rather  than  suppress  their 
presence. 

Plain,  simple  language  and  plenty  of  com- 
mon sense  ln.<;erted  In  the  proper  places 
would  have  made  ceiling  regulations  accept- 
able to  everyone.  It  has  been  rumored  fre- 
quently that  Office  of  Price  Administration 
was  to  become  a  greater  organization  than 
Work  Projects  Ac  ministration  ever  thought 
of  being.  It  cert  Only  looks  as  though  that 
were  no  understatement.  Any  proposed  In- 
vest l^;at  ion  of  Office  of  Pi  ice  Administration 
sliou'irt  not  b«  allowed  to  pass  by  —  nor  .should 
any  opportunity  to  put  things  In  order 
within  this  Office  >f  Price  Administration  fhp 
by.  Business  Is  not  In  sympathy  with  the 
tactics  used,  and  cer'alnly  the  people  are 
disgusted  with  the  results  thus  far  obtained. 
Our  own  particular  complaint  concerns 
eggs  and  egg  marketing.  Perhaps  if  this  was 
the  first  mistake  committed  by  Office  of  Price 
Administration  we  would  not  be  entitled  to 
so  bitterly  oppose  It;  however,  we  believe  In 
View  of  ail  past  errors  and  unwillingness  to 
even  attempt  to  rectify  conditions  that  it  Is 
time  someone  got  up  on  their  high  horse  and 
shouted  loud  and  long. 

Celling  prices  have  been  laid  out  fiT  1  year 
In  advance;  quite  a  coura^;eous  f.at  for  even 
an  exjaerlenced  egg  man  to  attempt  to  do.  let 
alone  a  novice  at  the  business  of  predicting 
egg  values.    On  paper  they  look  pretty  good 


If  one  forgets  that  pr^-ductlon  crsts  are  un- 
checked, that  Other  food  shortages  are  con- 
tinually Increasing  demands  for  eggs,  and 
that  despite  the  Government  request  for  • 
23  percent  production  Increar^e  from  the  Ir.- 
dustry  for  1943  that  we  have  only  enough 
f.  e-j  supplies  to  care  for  volume  equal  to  that 
of  1042  These  factors  should  have  been 
checked  (^rrt. 

The  farmer  Is  adversely  affected  by  the  cf  11- 
Jn^'s  bociufe  he  hns  no  gunrnnty  th.it  his 
production  costs  for  the  year  »head  will  re- 
main where  they  are  now— and  acccid.ng  to 
the  celling  he  already  knows  Just  what  he  can 
legally  expect  from  the  ei;g  market.  Give  th  s 
fellow  definite  as.'urance  that  he  Is  going  to 
make  a  fair  and  Just  prcflt  In  the  year  ahead, 
and  that  he  will  be  as  well  off  on  the  twrm  as 
at  one  of  the  lucrative  shop  jobs  and  I  will 
show  you  a  satisfied  man.  one  upon  whom  yuu 
can  depend  to  give  his  all  toward  wlninng  th:s 
war,  and  who  will  do  his  utmost  to  keep  the 
men  In  the  field,  and  the  folks  at  home  sup- 
plied with  good  nutritive  food.  Right  now 
these  fellows  are  a  disgusted,  disappointed, 
and  di.'^ccuraged  let  of  men.  who  would  as 
scon  fell  th.elr  place  and  flock,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  and  take  a  factory  Job  somewhere. 
This  Is  the  wrong  attitude  entirely,  and  much 
as  I  personally  depend  upon  them  for  a  liv- 
ing I  still  cannot  blame  them  for  thinking 
as  they  do.  Appeals  to  their  patriotism  will 
not  hTln^  results  unler-s  they  can  .see  for  them- 
selves that  Washington  Is  no  longer  frittering 
away  golden  opportunities  to  bring  this  war 
to  as  qu'ck  a  finish  as  possible.  We  need 
those  fellows  on  the  farm.  The  fact  la. 
enough  have  t)een  taken  into  the  service  and 
Into  the  shops  so  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
any  mere  go.  We  can't  expect  them  to  stay 
and  slave  the  way  the  majority  are  accus- 
tomed to  doing  now.  and  It  is  up  to  our  Con- 
gress to  repair  damaged  morale,  and  rectify 
mistakes  of  administrative  agents.  In  order  to 
hold  a  farmer  on  the  farm  and  keep  America 
and   her  allies  fed 

I  do  not  Intend  to  delve  Into  the  techni- 
calities surrounding  our  operations  here  at 
the  cooperative  and  the  disastrous  effects  we 
expect  unless  remedial  measures  are  Insti- 
tuted by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
to  help  keep  folks  in  business  and  raising 
food.  To  do  so  would  be  to  offer  a  repetltlou 
of  the  trend  In  the  beef,  butter,  poultry,  etc.. 
lines.  I  do  Intend  to  forward  to  you  In  the 
near  future  the  constructive  suggestions  that 
will  be  set  forth  by  the  egg  industry  n.>.  a 
whole  and  particularly  those  advocated  by 
the  producers  aysoclatlons.  We  feel  that 
your  help  will  be  very  essential  In  injecting 
a  cooperative  spirit,  rather  than  a  dictatorial 
attitude  Into  the  present  make-up  of  our 
more  inefficient  bureaus. 

For  the  present  you  can  best  help  your 
constituents  h-re  In  Massachusetts  by  Im- 
pressing on  yi,ur  colleagues  In  Washington 
that  the  criticism  set  forth  In  this  letter 
represents  not  only  my  attitude  personally, 
but  Is  Indicative  of  the  feeling  of  every,  re 
connected  with  the  poultry  Industry  through- 
out the  Nation  I  have  held  meetint's  here 
In  Springfield,  have  attended  gatherings  In 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Providence,  m  con- 
nection with  protests  on  the  announced  ceil- 
ings. At  these  meetings  we  have  "tied  the 
Office  of  Price  Admlnls»ratif)n  In  knots"  with 
a  million  honi'st  and  nontricky  questions — 
we  have  little  hope  that  our  recommenda- 
tions will  be  recognized  until  we  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  through  Congress  on  the  highest 
po5t  In  Offl.'e  of  Price  Administration  The 
ceiling  prices  as  scheduled  are  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  majority 
until  organized  on  a  practical  basis  You 
as  our  frieiid  and  Congre'-sman  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  majority.  With  the  majority 
as  a  common  denominator.  Congress  needt 
no  other  excuse  to  pl.Tce  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration  on  a  practical   ba.'ls 

Mr  Piene  has  worked  hard  on  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  Division  of  Office  of  Price  Admlni^ira* 
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tloD  but  from  all  appearances  we  gather  his 
hands  are  t  ed  somewhejc  Frankl>  any 
eoutact*  wiUi  Uim  on  your  p»rt  will  prcduie 
netting  more  ll:aii  a  syinpainctic  v.twp'.,ii-l 
Xcr  the  po*lllon  uf  ihc  pi^ultiyinan.  This 
thing  has  become  ao  tangled  up  Uiat  cnly  a 
c<^>ngr(Mtonak  hi'U^c-cleaatixg  u(  Otbce  ol  Price 
AUmluisuatioii  diV.atons,  and  tn  no  umrr- 
tain  t«rm*.  ^Al  rtk*4-  tbe  klluaH^n  and  re- 
store the  ciiotuKKCe  of  our  produors  in  thifir 
ability  and  right  to  produce  (nod  for  m  li\irK, 
and  alau  Id  the  rrstorHiion  ol  {.udIIc  c<  t:(li- 
dencr  in  the  beljef  Lhat  lUe  Wakhinptcn 
administration  i*  doing  It  k*  fje.^t  to  wfWit-titiy 
bring  this  war  to  a  succevsful  finifh  The 
bc<me  front  i^  rot  quite  so  serene  and  com- 
placent as  Waalnngton  has  olten  Bccuse<l  It 
of  being  Hew  miKh  lon<?er  are  we  going 
to  KlTc:d  mockei y  of  the  phrase  "Amfr.ca.  the 
home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  plenty?" 
With  klndeoi  personal  regsrds.  1  ren.am. 
6:uc«reiy, 

Jack  Ra?vdall. 
,  Manager. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REli.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOrTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Tucudry  March  23,  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'The  Citadel:  American  Epic," 
by  Herbert  Ravenel  Sass.  which  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  E\ening  Post  for  M.u-ch 
20,  1943.  Mr  Sass  is  one  of  our  foremost 
historians  and  a  writer  known  tlirough- 
out  the  Americas. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  piinled  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tke  Citvdel:   Amehican  Epic 
'Bv  Eerljert  Ravenel  Sjiss) 

The  yotmj'est  and  lar>;rst  of  tl:e  dtstlr.c- 
tlvelT  military  colleges  of  this  country  except 
the  national  academy  at  West  Pcint.  is  cele- 
brating It5  hundredth  annU-erFary  this  week. 
Its  nan-'e  is  The  Citadel  and  the  great  ma- 
Jc.rltv  of  Amcrcflns  knew  little  or  nothing 
abnut  It.  It  cu^ht  to  be.  and  It  will  be.  better 
known  because  rf  whnt  It  now  Is.  Behind 
It  the  «tory  of  its  hundred  years  rises  at  one 
point  to  heights  of  genuine  drama  in  what 
was  certainly  one  of  hlsttry'fc  most  fateful 
mcm.ents 

Bat  on  Its  centennial  date  The  Citadel 
isn't  thinking  of  Jiat  cr  any  other  moment 
of  Its  historic  pa-t  Its  thoughts  are  focui*d 
with  an  absorbed  lutensity  upon  its  vigorous 
present.  The  fact  which  it  regards  as  of 
highest  significance  is  this:  Wi;h  the  inevit- 
able exception  of  West  Point.  Tlie  Citadel 
leads  all  American  colleges  In  the  percentage 
cf  gradtiates  new  serving  In  the  United 
States  Army.  That,  in  this  lime  of  total  war. 
Is  a  very  h^uidsome  distinction.  When  cue 
learns  In  addition,  tii.'it  soraethln^j  Uke  99 
percent  cf  these  CUadtl  nicn  are  oaicer?— 
thank-  to  the  excellent  iraining  The  Citadel 
gave  them— ;he  evidence  U  strong  Uisa  here 
Is  an  institution  which  the  fetple  cf  this 
Ci  u".try  mn>  appropriately  EaluLe  on  this  its 
hundredth  birthday. 

Yet  the  fine  spectacle  cf  miliUnt  Ameri- 
canism in  fui;  and  efltclive  hC.iou  v.h-cli  The 
Citadel  now  presents  U  not  tlie  who>  reus-u 
why  lis  centennial  Is  an  occa.sion  cl  national 


Intrreiit.  A  broader  reason  Is  Uie  fact  that 
in  the  length  and  bre^d  Ji  of  tlie  Lii.d  it  -iculd 
be  hard  to  find  a  u:ure  nu^p.iu'.g  driuon^tia- 
lion  ol  the  bn».c  strength  and  8<-uudii£s>»  of 
the  K«'pubilc  than  th.«  miU'..:i!y  callfge  at 
Charleston.  8  C  ,  mcH  kiyaJ  cf  ail  toullieia 
ciiit*  to  tlic  mcniuiy  and  lUcuia  of  the  Ccn- 
frd»-:ftcy 

1-or  thl»  hamc  Citadel  which  Ui  no*  out  In 
iTiJiU  t,ii  Uw:  road  to  T.>k>u  and  BTlin  *\a 
the  actual  inatnuneut  tiiat  Up^an  UiO  wu- 
bcfvicu  the  slater  btates.  which  still  NtMuds 
as  ihe  nntjal  crucinl  ol  Uiis  ccunliy  s  cou- 
fllcts.  It  wiijj  lUe  kapt^r.u'wtuatni  of  rhe  Cll- 
Bdel  \fchoae  lips  gave  th.e  deiisave  coiiunai.d. 
"Commence  tUlng!  "  It  waa  a  CiUdel  cadet 
who  tirid  tbe  first  shot.  That  Uiu>  bouUiern 
school,  foremost  lu  acutu  fur  the  SUrs  ai.d 
Bars,  now  Itads  all  tlie  le&t — enctpt,  of 
course,  Wtst  Point — in  the  .service  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  one  of  t;;e  most  dra- 
matic Illustrations  It  is  p<3ss!ble  to  lir,d  of 
the  process  by  which,  through  tears  and 
blocd.  the  United  St-^tes  has  become  a 
nation. 

Hence  this  Is  an  anniversary  which  has 
scmethtr?  more  than  a  local  significanc-. 
It.-  i.iy.'.ftcancf.  in  fsct.  reaches  as  far  a* 
Gf  rmany  and  Japan.  Hitler  has  been  saW  to 
cherish  a  belUl  that  the  United  States  has 
nrvrr  been  really  unitd  since  the  North  and 
S'Uth  had  the^lr  quarrel;  Hlrohlto,  if  be  Is 
allowed  any  thoughts,  may  have  somewhat 
the  same  notion.  If  th-y  could  come  to 
Charkston,  where  that  war  started,  and  see 
The  Citadel  cadets,  whrjse  pr.decessors 
st.nrted  It.  marching  proudly  w.th  their  eitrht 
Cnnfetierale  battle  streamers  commemorat- 
ing eight  operations  of  The  Citadel  in  the 
Confederate  Army:  If  they  con  Id  see  th^t 
hands»>me  slpht.  the  foreign  dictators  mifJht 
for  a  moment   be   conhrmed   in    their   fuzzy 

idea. 

But  their  pleasure  wouldn't  la^t.  They 
would  discover  quite  promptly  that  a  Con- 
federate stronghold  can  be  a  hornets'  nest 
of  aggressive  and  hard-hitting  Americanism; 
that,  through  a  process  which  Pearl  Harbor 
cornpleted.  the  Stars  and  Bars  now  live  in 
tl>e  Sfiirs  and  Stripes. 

They  would  learn  that  men  from  this 
■'rel)er'  hotbed  have  been  in  the  thick  of 
virtually  everything  that  has  happened  on 
the  land  and  air  front.^  of  this  war  where  the 
American  flug  has  flown.  The  Citadel  rode 
with  Doollttle  on  his  famous  air  ride  to 
Tokyo  It  was  with  Rlckenbacker  through 
his  long  ordeal  In  the  Pacific.  There  were 
Citadel  men  on  B?taan  and  Corregidcr,  In 
the  Iceland  (X-cupation.  in  the  blotxly  Com- 
m.«i  d o  expicit  at  IMeppe  There  are  Citadel 
men  on  N?w  Guinea  and  Ouadalcanal — In 
fact,  there  ai^  so  many  of  them  in  those  far 
region.s.  ranging  from  generals  to  lieutenants, 
that,  at  a  certain  base  down  under,  one 
street  Of  tents  l5  known  as  Citadel  R  iw.  In 
North  Africa.  Citadel  men  are  so  numerous 
that  wl  enever  a  lull  comes  in  the  fiphtlng 
there  is  talk  of  forming  a  Citadel  North 
African  Club. 

And  to  these  already  in  srrvice  many  more 
will  .-"CKm  be  added  Immediately  after  the 
commencement  In  May.  the  entire  first  and 
.second  ch'S«e9.  atwut  500  men.  will  go  Into 
the  Army  as  ofBcers.  after  a  brief  Interval 
in  training  camps — en  interval  which  will 
be  very  brief  tjf^ause  The  Citadel,  rated  "ex- 
cellent" by  the  War  Department  and  nushing 
West  Point  hard  In  thoroughness  of  m  Htary 
Instnictlon.  has  already  ir'irght  them  nearly 
all  that  they  need  tc  know. 

That  Is  why  the  ceuttnnnil  exercises  on  the 
parade  ground  of  the  fine  new  plant  on 
historic  Ashley  River  and  in.  the  cadet  chapel, 
one  of  the  most  beauthul  in  the  South,  will 
be  simple  and  short.  At  first  !t  was  Intended 
to  give  a  week  to  the  cxi^rc'ses,  but  when 
war  came  It  secmod  best  to  gl\e  oiily  a  day — 
March  20.  More  grimly  than  ever  before  The 
Citadel  If  at  work,  and  no-x  time  is  precious. 
For  again,  a£  has  happer^ed  more  tliiin  once 


In  iti  eventful  hundred  year^,  It  U  called 
upon  to  play  Its  part  In  the  kind  of  national 
cnsis  with  which.  If  ItJi  theory  of  education 
be  tound.  It  Is  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal. 

The  scundneas  of  that  theory  will  hardJf 
be  questioned  at  this  juncture,  EstabUihed 
by  the  State-  Its  full  title  Is  The  Citadel.  th» 
Military  CoHege  of  »outh  Carolina— primarily 
til  prepare  young  men  for  civfl  life  by  glrtnf 
them  n  thormigh  cdtJcatlon  reinforced  with 
thorouRh  Millitary  tmtnlng,  the  careful 
bleiidlng  of  these  two  elements  ha**  again  and 
acaln  brought  the  inftl.utlnn  brilliantly  to 
the  lore  In  time  of  stress  These  occasions — 
and  they  include  the  mort  dramatic  epiaoda 
in  the  life  of  any  American  school — we  shall 
come  to  later.  First,  a  fiance  at  the  place  a« 
lU  hundredth  blrtbday  finds  it. 

OUT  or  THa  ASJias 

It  Is  a  hundred  years  young,  not  old.  In 
the  past  few  years  It  has  grown  faster  than 
ever  before.  Younger  than  Norwich  Univer- 
sity in  Vermont.  Prnnsylvama  Military  Col- 
lege, and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
The  Citadel  ts  now  by  far  the  largest  of  this 
group  often  designated  as  the  distinguished 
and  distinctly  military  group  of  colleges  It 
has  won  to  this  eminence  through  periods 
of  \'arytng  fortune  and,  at  times,  of  aeemlngly 
Irretrievable  disaster.  Its  darkest  days  came 
after  the  War  t»e-tween  the  States,  when  Its 
buildings  were  occxtpied  by  Kcderal  troopa 
until,  in  1882.  !t  resumed  Its  sessions  with, 
Col.  John  P.  Thomas  as  superintendent  la 
the  late  etghttes  and  nineties,  when  Ben  Till- 
man led  his  agraHan  jihad  and  the  State 
wr.s  turned  upside  down,  the  rabble-rousing 
pitchfork  wlelder  roared  at  The  Citadel  as  a 
"cfude  factory,"  and  again  Its  days  seemed 
numbered. 

But  Tillman,  able  himself  and  sobered  by 
responsibnity,  discovered  that  the  "dudes "• 
made  able  and  useful  citizens,  and  tinder 
the  supenntendcncles — the  title  was  later 
changed  to  president — of  Gen.  G  D.  Johns- 
ton, Col.  Asbury  Coward  and  Col.  O.  J.  Bond, 
The  Citadel  continued  to  gicw.  A  score  of 
years  ago  It  outgrew  its  old  quarters  In  the 
center  of  Charleston  and  moved  to  a  fine  new 
plant  at  the  city's  edge,  with  plenty  of  room 
for  the  further  expansion  whlc.i  the  future 
seemed  to  promise,  and  in  1931  an  even  mora 
remui-kable  development  began  when  Gen, 
Charles  Pelot  Summerall,  retiring  after  a  dls- 
tinguii-hed  career  In  the  Army,  of  which  ha 
was  Chief  of  Staff,  assumed  the  presidency 
of  The  Citadel 

Under  General  Strmmerall's  vigorous  lead- 
ership the  institution  has  much  more  than 
doubled  In  size:  Its  enrollment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prtscnt  term  was  1.957.  If  It  waa 
once  a  local  or  s<?ctional  institution.  It  is  that 
no  lonfjer  Its  faculty  represents  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country;  its  cadets  come  from 
44  States,  and  more  than  500  of  the 
1,957  come  from  outside  the  South  Thla 
year,  for  instance,  the  first  cadet  captain  la 
W  A  Pashley,  of  Kansas;  the  second  cadet 
captain  Is  H.  L.  Becklngton.  of  Illinola.  D  M. 
Fort,  of  Illinois,  commands  the  second  l>at- 
talion.  G.  K.  Webb,  of  Ohio,  heads  the  third 
battalion,  while  George  Daniels,  a  native  of 
Michigan,  is  regimental  adjutant. 

Por  an  equally  good  geographical  cross 
section,  take  this  year's  color  guard.  The 
8  men  forming  It  hall  from  Minnesota, 
New  England.  South  CarcHna,  Georgia.  Mary- 
land and  Washington,  D.  C.  With  this 
growth  and  broadening  of  Its  personnel,  botli 
Its  scholastic  and  its  mlhtnry  structures  have 
been  broadened  and  strengthened  and  Its 
facilltl*=s  enormously  Increased.  Scbola^tl- 
callv,  it  Is  today  a  fully  accredltied  senior  col- 
lege on  the  approved  list  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  and  of  the  Engineer's 
Council  for  Professional  Development,  Mili- 
tarily, It  has  won  for  11  years  hand-run- 
ning the  highest  rating  which  the  War  De- 
partment gives.  Physically,  its  plant  is  so 
cxtci.iiive  and  so  well  adapted  to  lt»  purpose 
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that  It  Is  beyond  all  question  the  finest  and 
most  complete  strirtly  military  college  prop- 
erty In  the  United  States,  except  the  na- 
tional ftcademy  at  West  Point. 

These,  perhaps,  are  prosaic  fact.=  .  but  Im- 
portant. Never  before  have  the  American 
people  realized  so  clearly  the  value  of  the 
mtUtaTy  code  and  military  training  as  part 
of  a  citizen's  edf.catlonnl  cciuipmcnt,  and  it 
Is  well  for  the  public  to  know  where  these 
things  may  be  had.  They  may  be  had  at  Tlie 
Citadel  at  a  yearly  cost  oT  $500  for  State 
-4»dets  and  1650  for  out -of -State  men.  But 
these  facts,  though  they  have  their  place, 
arent  The  Citadel. 

THE  STAR  or  THE  WEST 

The  Citadel  Isn't  figures  and  statistics.  It 
l.sn't  the  spaclou.<;  rquare  of  Imposing  gray 
buildings  on  the  bank  cf  the  A.shley  River.  It 
lsn"t  even  the  reuiment  of  smaitly  unifcmed 
young  men  drilling  on  the  palm-b<.)rdert'd 
parade  gicund  or  buckling  down  to  their 
fctudles  In  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms. 

Rather.  The  Citadel  is  a  stoiy — a  story 
\^h:ch  m!ght  even  be  called  an  American 
epic.  That  scund-s  extravagant,  but  this 
.story  Is  part  of  the  central  tiiread  of  Amer- 
ica's own  story  m  the  most  crucial  hour  of 
the  Natlin'.s  hfe  No  shot  had  yet  been 
fired  by  North  or  South  and  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  hung  in  the  balance  when  one 
day  a  steamship  was  sighted  off  Charleston, 
heading  foi-  the  haibor.  It  was  the  United 
States  ship  Star  of  the  Wt\~t.  bunging  rein- 
forcements and  munitions  for  the  Federal 
irarri-'on  hoktiiif;  Fort  Sumter.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  such  an  attempt,  a  battery  had  been 
erected  at  the  harbor  entrance  and  had  been 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Citadel  cadets. 
The  task  of  these  boys,  called  from  their 
classrooms  to  man  the  South's  cannon,  was 
to  step  at  any  cost  any  vessel  trying  to 
TfRCh  Fort  Sumter  from   the  sea. 

Certainly  no  other  American  school  and  no 
ether  group  of  American  sclioolboys — for  they 
were  hardly  m.ore  than  that — have  been  cast 
for  so  fateful  a  role.  To  fire  upon  the  Star 
of  the  UVsf  meant  v.ar.  These  boys  met 
their  re^pL-naibiUty  unflinchingly. 

The  S-ar  o/  the  West  came  on.  When  there 
Was  no  dLUbt  about  her  purpose  to  reinforce 
Fort  Sumter,  the  superlntenc'.ent  of  The 
Citadel.  M  ij  P  F  Stevens — after  the  war  lie 
became  a  bishojJ — gave  the  command.  "Com- 
mence flring!  ■  The  cadet  captain  passed  the 
Older,     No    1.  flro'  ' 

Cadet  G  E  Haynswoith.  of  South  Carolina, 
pulled  the  lanyard  and  the  hist  sliot  of  the 
War  Between  the  Stales  went  hurtling  across 
the  water. 

There  was  another  shot  immediately  after- 
ward, tben  another,  ur.d  for  some  nnnutes 
the  flring  was  general.  The  Star  of  the  West, 
hit  Just  abaft  the  fore  rigging  and  narrowly 
estap.ng  disablement  by  a  shot  which  almost 
carried  away  her  rudder,  slowed,  turned,  and 
hci-.ded  out  to  sea  The  Citadel  had  given 
tne  South  Us  flrst  victory — bloodless  and 
small  in  itself,  but  u.-^hering  In  the  mightiest 
drama  this  coiuinent  has  seen. 

x'hat  was  in  1861  The  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter  followed.  Tlien  came  Manassas, 
ChanceilorsviUe.  Gettysburg,  and  Appomat- 
tox Seventy-two  years  after  the  caileC  ar- 
tillerymen had  turned  back  the  Star  of  the 
U'fvf.  u  significant  event  took  place  on  the 
parade    grturd   of  Tlie   Citadel. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year.  1933,  a  cadet 
named  A  B  Sundin  won  the  Star  of  the  West 
Medil  This  is  a  medal  awarded  eacli  year 
biree  1E93  to  the  best-drilled  Citadel  cadet  — 
a  medal  deriving  its  name  from  tlie  fa-t  that 
It  contains  a  piece  of  oak  wood  from  the  Star 
of  the  West  s  hull.  Cadet  Sundm — now  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Sundin,  of  the  United  States 
Field  Artillery — had  come  to  The  Citadel  from 
M".5sachusetts  and  was  the  first  'Vankee  to 
Win  this  emphatically  Confederate  trophy. 
The  second  "Vank  to  win  it  ;s  the  present 
holder  of   u  -Cadet  C   J    We^jt,  of  Hudjon, 


N.  Y — and  in  showing  It  to  the  writer  the 
other  day,  he  remarked  that  the  moment 
when  he  won  It  was  the  proudest  of  his  life 
That  Is  certainly  something  for  Hitler  and 
Hlrolilto  to  [JUt  in  their  pipes  and  smoke. 
And.  In  passing.  her»  is  another  In  186.T  the 
Confederate  Genera;  Beaurecard  presented  to 
The  Citadel  a  15-li.ch  cannon  ball  fired  by 
the  Federal  fleet  at  the  defenses  of  Charles- 
ton. At  the  close  of  the  war  this  souvenir 
came  Into  po.sse«slon  of  the  Federals  and  wa.<? 
taker  to  the  U:iltrd  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  where  It  remained  for  many 
years  Nevertheless,  you  can  see  it  on  dis- 
play at  The  Citadel  t(Klay  because  In  1913 
Secr-tary  of  War  Stlmson  per.sonally  ordered 
Ito  return — a  gracious  and  graceful  gesture 
which  did  Its  bit  to  make  the  Republic  vhole 
and  strong  apaln  for  the  great  test  that  Pearl 
Harbor  began. 

SONS   or   BATTLE 

Indeed,  looking  back  from  Penrl  Harbor  and 
Bataan  and  Guadalcanal,  one  sees  the  Star 
of  the  West  and  Fort  Sumter  and  Gettys- 
burg as  earlier  chapters  of  the  same  great 
story.  The  Citadel,  in  the  forefront  of  events 
In  that  first  decisive  hour,  emerged  4  years 
later  with  a  record  probably  unsurpassed  by 
any  school  In  any  country.  It  shares  with 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  the  distinc- 
tion of  wearing  on  it,-,  rri;imeiital  colors  a 
battle  streamer  authorized  by  the  United 
Stales  Government  for  having  gone  into 
action  as  a  unit  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
Actually,  Tne  Citadel  participated  as  a  mili- 
tary unit  in  eight  operations  of  the  War 
between  the  Stales,  In  recognition  of  which 
fact  it  flies,  besides  the  Government  streamer, 
eight  other  streamers  awarued   by   the  State. 

Of  th?se  eight  occasions,  the  most  notable 
In  its  consequences  was  that  already,  de- 
scribed— the  episode  of  the  Star  of  the  West. 
when  it  fell  to  The  Citadel  to  fire  the  flrst 
gun  of  the  war.  Mcst  strangely  it  -was  also 
the  lot  of  this  school  to  fire  the  la.st  shot  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  when,  on  May  1,  1865, 
n  detachment  of  cadets  beat  off  an  attack  by 
Federal  cavalry.  Between  the^e  two  actions. 
r.Kukin^j  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
great  struggle,  the  most  important  service 
of  The  Citadel  was  performed  when  the  heav- 
ily outnumbered  Confederate  forces  were 
trying  to  check  the  relent  les.s  advuuce  ol 
Sliernutn's   great   army. 

That  was  a  pretty  grim  undertaking  for  a 
battalion  of  b<iys  in  their  teens — some  were 
as  young  as  15— but.  ordered  to  attack  near 
the  Txihtii.ny  River,  they  went  forward  with 
complete  steadiness  against  the  seas-ined  and 
victory-flushed  troojis  in  their  front.  The 
engagement  lasted  about  3  hours  and  at  the 
end  of  It  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back 
Tlieieupon  a  bearded  veteran  of  tiie  Virginia 
campaigns  paid  the  beardless  cadets  a  compli- 
ment. 'Them  fellers  fight  like  Hoods  Texi- 
cans.  ■  he  observed  casually  to  a  comrade,  and 
the   remark   has   become   a   Citadel    tradition. 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  news- 
paper readers  may  have  noticed  the  following 
dispatch: 

MoNTRE.^L,  January  27  —Corp  Dlek  Do- 
hcrty.  2o.  and  Pvt.  Joe  OMalley.  19.  fellow 
cadets  at  The  Citadel,  military  college  In 
South  Carolina,  today  enlisted  witli  the  Black 
Watch  (Royal  Highland  Regiment)  of  Can- 
ada after  thumbing  their  way  1,200  miles 
from  Cliarleston.  S.  C.  Tliey  arrived  in  Mon- 
treal wearing  the  uniforms  and  colorful  red 
Shoulder  capos  of  The  Citadel.  Now  they  are 
clad  in  the  khaki  battle  dress  of  the  Canadian 
Army.  O'Malley  is  a  native  of  St.  Louis, 
while    Dolicrty    hails   from    Chicago. 

Corporal  Doherty  a-ul  Private  O'Malley 
had  excellent  Citadel  precedent  for  what  they 
were  doing.  Tliey  were  quitting  their  class- 
rooms and  going  to  war  on  their  own.  Eighty 
years  before  them,  other  cadets  did  the  same 
thing  The  school  as  a  unit  — between  tours 
cf  field  duty  It  was  carrying  on  its  classes — ■ 
wasn't  St  elng  enough  action  to  suit  these 
exuberant    young-^ters.      Thirty-six    of    them 


decided  to  play  hooky  for  the  duration  and 
go  where  the  g(  ing  was  hot. 

They  did  that.  They  walked  out  of  school 
one  day  In  1862.  formed  a  cavalry  troop  of 
their  own,  known  as  the  Cadet  Company. 
Joined  the  hard-fighting  Sixth  Regiment 
and — caieless  of  the  zeros  prestimably  being 
marked  up  against  them  in  the  classroom? — 
procc'ded  to  sp:ll  their  young  bkxid  on  th" 
battlefields  of  Virginia  and  Carolina 

Their  sti)ry.  Including  TrevlUan  Station  — 
one  of  the  biggest  cavalry  battles  ever  fought 
on  this  continent — is  also  a  part  of  Citadel 
tradflon  If  The  Citadel  were  awarded  a 
battle  streamer  for  every  battle  In  which  the 
Cadet  Company  took  part.  It  would  fiy  so 
many  streamers  that  the  regimental  flag 
might  not  be  visible  at  all. 

THE    BLCr    AND    THT    CRAY 

So  it  was  good  Citadel  practice  that  Doherty 
and  OMalley  were  following  Now,  to  show 
what  time  halh  wrought,  take  note  that 
Doherty  came  to  The  Citadel  from  Chicago, 
while  OMalley  hailed  from  Mis.^ourl.  That 
Is  the  way  now  with  this  Confederate  strong- 
hold, to  quote  a  recent  reference.  It  is  full  of 
Yankee  blood  from  all  over.  Us  Yanks  held 
their  full  .sh.ire  of  Its  honors  and  Us  rebel 
medals,  and  together  It."  Yanks  and  Rebs  are 
giving  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  Amer- 
icanism conceivable  — they  have  put  The  Cita- 
del in  the  van  ol  this  war  for  Am  -rican  free- 
dom Just  as  truly  as  it  was  in  the  van  of  that 
other  war.  To  sec  the  picture,  and  see  it 
whole  and  get  Its  full  fine  meaning,  your  eye 
must  lake  in  the  whole  broad  sweep  from  the 
Star  of  the  Wcit  to  Guadalcanal 

Meanwhile,  life  at  The  Citadel— never  an 
easy  lite  because  n^llUary  training  there  Is 
thorough  and  discipline  real — goes  on.  The 
war  has  caused  changes  and  adjustments,  but 
the  old  customs  persist.  Tliere  is  no  hazing, 
but  neither  Is  there  relaxation  of  the  rigid 
rat  regulations  by  means  of  which  rats  are 
kept  always  and  painfully  aware  that  they  are 
rats.  About  the  only  change  which  has  come 
about  In  their  status  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
once,  long  ago,  they  were  called  plelM-s  Sim- 
ilarly, third  cla.ssmen  were  then  called  up- 
starts and  this  designation  .'survives,  whereas 
the  goodly  titles  given  s«'cond  and  first  class- 
men, demigods  and  sublimes,  have  regrettably 
lapsed   with    the   years. 

The  Citadel  code,  too  long  to  quote  here,  is 
an  admirable  statement  of  ideals:  an  un- 
written code  concerns  it.-^elf  with  les.<;er  mat- 
ters. No  fist  fight  Is  permitted  to  mar  the 
dignity  of  the  campus.  No  cadet  smokes  or 
eats  In  the  street— a  rule  founded  upon  a 
sound  theory  of  manners  Many  and  various 
are  the  ways  of  tucking  shirts  Into  trousers, 
but  Citadel  custom  approves  of  only  one  way 
It  Is  s.ild  that  today  in  the  fox  holes  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  one  can  spot  The  Citadel  men 
by  the  way  their  shirts  -if  any— are  tucked 
in.  But  none  of  this  leads  to  a  slavish  uni- 
formity or  a  stifling  of  Initiative.  In  the 
entire  universe  there  are  no  firmer  believers  In 
military  training,  its  codes  and  customs,  than 
these  young  men.  who  (erfainly  should  know 
whereof  they  speak. 

Finally,  there  is  another  impertant  fact 
about  nic  Citadel  — to  many  readers  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  Not  merely  passively,  as  in 
most  nonmllitary  colleges,  but  actively  and, 
under  General  Summerall,  even  militantly, 
religion  Is  the  controlling  principle  of  the 
institution  and  its  work.  To  some  this  will 
be  surprising,  for  most  people  do  not  associate 
the  military  and  the  religious  ideals. 

They  forget  that  In  the  South  those  two 
have  been  conspicuously  a>-so'~iated.  They 
forget  what  kind  of  soldier  Loe  was  and 
Stonewall  Jaekson— a  kind  of  soldier  that 
walked  very  humbly  before  God. 

That  is  the  kind  of  .soldier  and  the  kind  of 
man  The  Citadel  tries  earnestly  to  produce, 
and  that  Is  another  reason  for  saluting  It  with 
respect  as  it  celebrates  its  centenary  March 
20. 
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AMress  by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  to  Mid- 
West  Goveraors'  Conference 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tucidau.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coii.<:ent  to  have  printed  In 
tile  Appendix  to  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  HoncrabJe  Herbert 
Hoover  to  the  Mid-We-st  Governors  Con- 
ference in  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  March  15, 
1943 

While  I  have  the  floor.  Mr  President, 
I  de.sire  to  u:«e  ."^tronrily  thrtt  Mr.  Hoover 
\s  entire !j-  correct,  in  my  judsment,  in  the 
imporiaiice  he  places  on  the  production 
of  food  in  the  war  effort.  Agncullure 
siiould  have  been  recognized  as  a  war  in- 
dustry from  the  start. 

Hr.  Hoover  recommended  considerably 
more  than  a  year  aRO,  if  my  memory 
«ervrs  me  aright,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Wickard  he  named  food 
administiatxir,  and  given  authority  as 
well  as  title  and  responsibility.  Belatedly 
Secretary  Wickard  was  given  the  title 
and  the  responsibility,  but  the  authority 
was  scattered  around  among  so  many 
other  officials  and  apencles  that  actually 
(h'^re  was  no  a'Jthority  exerted  in  the  di- 
rection of  food  production. 

Military  and  war  industries  continue 
to  take  necessary  men  from  the  farm. 
The  War  Pr(xlucUon  Board  makes  prac- 
tically no  allowances  for  manufacture  of 
farm  machinery  necessary  to  replace 
manpower  on  the  farms. 

We  face  deficits  in  merits,  vegetables, 
fats,  oils — everj'thing  except  cereals. 
And  the  wheat  surplus  is  going  to  dis- 
appear rapidly  as  o'or  population  eats 
more  bread  in  place  of  meats  and  fats 
and  oils  and  as  more  and  more  millions 
of  bush-  Is  of  wheat  are  fed  to  animals, 
and  used  for  making  industrial  alcohol . 

In  the  face  of  a  program  which  calls 
ultimately  for  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  to  feed  300,000.000  persons  instead 
of  supplying  bare  suri^luscs.  except  in  the 
case  of  whea-.  for  130.000,000  persons, 
our  policy  to  date  has  been  that  farmers 
can  produce  more  regardless  of  how  in- 
adequate is  the  supply  of  labor,  machin- 
ery, fertilizer,  protein  feeds,  and  without 
taking  account  of  production  cost  in  the 
fixng  of  prices. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  read  Mr. 
Hoover-  address.  He  has  not  ovei'-tated 
the  gravity  of  the  food  situation  in  the 
slighte.'t  degree.  His  words  of  warning, 
if  not  hoeded  and  acted  upon  promptly, 
will  leave  ourselves  and  our  alius  in  a 
very  precarious  position  before  the  end  cf 
1944.  perhaps  even  before  the  end  c' 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Otn  Pooo  F«oNT 

I  consider  11  an  honor  tu  participate  in  this 

most  important  conference  of  M:dwpst  Gov- 

•rnors.    You  represent  the  great  major  food 


supply  cf  the  Nation.  And  you  have  much  to 
contribute  to  its  sclution.  And  th»t  is  our 
sole  puipoae  here. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  single- 
minded  attitude  of  every  man  at  this  confer- 
ence. Yi)U  ha\e  sought  solutions  to  this  In- 
evitable problem  of  total  war.  You  have 
briught  a  wealth  of  Itnowledge  and  expeii- 
enre 

Every  man  at  this  conference  wants  to  help 
ihf  Government  in  its  gigantic  task  of  win- 
ning this  war  and  the  pc.icc.  Th"  pn^blem 
considered  here  Is  a  problem  of  the  home 
fiont 

We  have  a  most  diCBcult  war  tc  w:n  We 
must  win.  And  to  assure  winiiir.g  beyond 
any  doubt  we  must  orgamze  our  economic 
rescurcei^  for  a  long  war.  Any  other  course 
would  be  rational  folly. 

The  strategy  in  total  war  is  not  solely  a 
mi;ita.:y  que.'iticn.  The  home  Iront  is  as  im- 
purtaiit  as  the  military  front. 

The  home  front  of  the  prcMest  physical 
Staying  power,  of  the  greatest  resources,  of 
the  erf  itest  will  to  endure  and  work  will  give 
the  greutesl  sueugih  to  the  military  front. 
A  weakened  home  front  will  weaken  the  mili- 
Uu-y  front.  Wars  can  be  won  or  lost  on  the 
home  front  in  this  war  a£  in  any  war. 

Our  country  is  going  strong  on  the  military 
fiont.  The  magnificent  ability,  couraKC,  and 
devotion  of  our  Army  and  Navy  lift  the  spirit 
ol  every  American.  We  have  weaknesses  on 
the  home  front.  We  at  home  must  show  tlie 
ability,  courage,  and  devotion  to  correct  the4>e 
weaknesses. 

THl  FOOD  raoNT 

One  of  these  weaknesses  is  in  the  food 
sector.  And  indeed,  of  the  different  sectors 
of  tlie  home  front,  food  is  the  greatest  It 
stiinds  next  to  tlie  mUitary  eCTort  in  im- 
portance. 

Fm-xi  serve*  on  both  the  home  and  the 
foreign  fronts.  We  have  not  only  the  Job  of 
feedme  ourselves,  but  al.so  our  alhes.  And 
If  we  \vould  have  peace  after  the  war  mstead 
of  the  anarchy  of  starving  Europe  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  that  also.  Tlierefore 
our  food  production  must  be  strengthened 
for  a  hu?e  and  a  long -sustained  effort. 

Moreover  while  our  civil  population  can  be 
deeply  deprived  of  most  other  consumers' 
goods  there  Is  a  sharp  limit  to  what  It  can 
endure  In  food  and  still  be  physically  effec- 
tive for  lU  part  In  the  war.  Failure  on  the 
food  sector  has  lost  wars  before  now. 

We  can  well  explore  the  experience  of  na- 
tions In  the  rirst  World  War  In  this  par- 
ticular. 

KVSSIA 

Prior  to  that  war  Russia  was  a  surplus  food 
country.  She  exported  large  quantities  of 
food.  Her  war  leaders  devoted  themselves 
solely  to  Uie  military  front.  They  neglected 
the  food  production  front.  Two  years  later 
the  Russian  cities  were  pinched  for  food. 
Mobs  roamed  the  streets  howling,  "Give  us 
bread!"  "Down  with  the  Czar!"  The  Cznr 
went  down,  as  he  deserved  The  Kerensky 
government  came  to  power  It  lasted  9 
months.  It  could  not  recover  the  food  pro- 
duction and  thus  restore  the  home  front  of 
a  great  nation  in  the  midst  of  war.  The 
Communist  slogan  was:  "The  rich  have 
hoarded  the  food;  you  will  find  It  In  their 
cellars  "  The  cellars  were  empty.  And  Rus- 
sia collapsed  in  tlie  war. 

GERMANY 

Germany  in  1914  produced  about  85  per- 
cent of  her  food  supplies  despite  tlie  blockade. 
Her  war  leaders  were  sure  iliey  could  ration 
the  pxjpulatlon  down  15  percent  and  there- 
fore had  no  anxiety  about  food.  They  neg- 
lected the  food  front.  In  a  years  Germany  was 
dangerously  short  of  food.  In  4  years  mot>« 
were  demanding  bread  and  the  Emperors 
head.  And  Germany  failed  on  the  mlUtary 
Iront. 


raAitcs 

Pnu'.ce  was  a  »rl:-su.s taming  food  country 
before  1914  She  had  to  concentrate  bcr 
manpower  wholly  on  the  military  effort  to 
defend  herself.  Her  food  prodvKtion  de- 
creased and  slie  imporved  mure  aiwJ  more 
from  overseas.  In  l&n  she  had  exhausted 
her  resource*  with  whvch  to  pay  for  impcru. 
We  came  into  the  war  and  saved  h«-  from  col- 
lapse on  the  fcod  front. 

I  do  not  contend  Uiat  these  roUap'ses  wei« 
wholly  due  to  food,  but  It  was  the  iaigCot 
set  tor. 

THB     CAUSES     OT     DBGKKEaATION     ON     THS     FOOD 

moNT 

And  wc  can  usefully  explore  the  causes  of 
tins  food  degeneruuon  ui  the^e  European 
countries  during  the  last  total  war.  You  will 
and  some  s^nisLer  parallels  in  America  tcday. 

Too  much  manpower  was  drained  from  the 
farms  in  all  these  naUoua.    Their  leaders  said 
the  women,  children,  and  luexpejieuced  city 
people    could    ser\e    the  farms.      They    could 
not.     The   manufacture  of   farm   macJilnery 
was  turned  to  munitions  and  Inadequate  re- 
placements were  made      Fertilizers  were  di- 
verted  to  explosives.     The  fisheries  were  re- 
stricted because  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and 
the  draft  of  seamen.    The  planting  was  lesa 
efTective  and  harvesting  leas  comfxlete.    More 
helds  had  to  be  turned  to  human  food  and 
thus  feed  supplies  for  tlie  animals  decreased. 
The  impcrt  of  feed  from  overwai  »«s  reduced 
or  cut  off.    The  loss  of  skUled  manpower  par- 
ticularly  affected  the  care  of  animals.     The 
herds  decreased  and  the  animal  products  went 
down  at  an  accelerated  rate  every  year.     As 
they  decreased,  more  and  more  of  the  breed- 
ing herd  had  to  be  eaten  for  meat     The  de- 
generation everywhere  was  first  in  meau  lUid 
fats,  which  Include  dairy  products,  and  then 
In   breads tufTs. 

Never  has  there  been  «  greater  denxmst  ra- 
tion nf  man's  dependence  on  his  food 
animals. 

THF     FOOD     FKONT     IH     /mEFICA     IN     TOT     FIRST 
WORLD  WAH 

Btfore  the  last  war  we  in  America  were  a 
great  fcxjd-surplus  producing  country  We 
exported  about  10,000,000,000  pounds  of 
human  food  a  year. 

In  that  year  our  leaders  fully  accepted  th« 
fact  that  the  ftxjd  front  was  the  next  im- 
portant thing  to  th.e  military  front.  Early 
in  the  war  President  Wilscn  auxiounced : 

"Tlie  Importance  ol  an  adequate  food  sup- 
ply •  •  •  Is  superlative.  Upon  the  farm- 
ers ••  •  rests  the  fate  of  the  vnir  and 
the  fate  of  nations.  •  •  •  The  Govem- 
mcnt  will  do  everything  possible  to  aspist 
the  farmers  in  securing  adequate  seed  •  •  • 
an  adequate  force  of  laixirei-s  •  •  •  and 
farm  machinery."  And  again  he  said,  "Th* 
men  and  women  who  devote  themselves  to 
these  things  will  be  serving  the  country  and 
ccnductiug  the  fight  for  peace  and  freedom 
as  tiuly  as  the  men  on  the  battlefield." 

In  that  war  we  held  enough  of  the  boys 
on  the  farm.  We  Uicreased  oiu  food  pro- 
duction. We  voluntarily  reduced  our  con- 
sumption. Prom  these  two  sources  we  were 
able  to  increase  our  exports  trom  s  rate  of 
10,000.000.000  to  a  rate  of  SO.OOO.OOOjOOO 
potmds  per  year.  We  Increased  our  total 
number  of  food  animals  over  the  war  period. 
We  were  able  to  carry  Britain.  Italy.  Prance, 
and  Belgium  on  our  food  back  and  we  were 
able  to  save  Europe  frocn  the  after -war  fam- 
ine as  well. 

THE     SrrcrATION     TODAT     IN     OTHEH     NATIONS     AT 
WTAK 

Now  what  Is  today's  food  situation  abroad? 

Britain,  always  a  food-deficient  country, 
is  dependent  upon  overseas  imports.  Now 
cut  off  from  their  normal  sources  of  sup- 
plies from  overseas,  a  large  part  of  the  bur- 
den must  be  carried  b;  the  UniKKi  Statcti 
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Russia  was  sclf-sufllclpnt  In  food  b€fcre 
this  war.  But  due  to  the  drain  of  her  man- 
power to  the  war  effort  and  due  to  the  Ger- 
man Inv.ision  she  has  become  partly  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States  for  f(jod. 

Germany  sought  to  hold  her  food  front  by 
storing  large  stocks  of  food  in  advance  She 
has  robbed  her  victims  until  they  are  starv- 
ing. But  implacably  from  the  same  causes 
as  in  the  la.-t  war  her  food  production  Is 
degenerating  In  meats  and  fat.s  particularly. 
^he  is  steadilv  approaching  a  disastrous  crisis. 
Italy  Is  traveling  the  same  road. 

THE    CONDITION    OF    Ot'R    OWN    NATIONAL    1  ARDER 

Now  what  is  the  state  of  our  larder  today? 
What  will  It  be  tomorrow? 

For  8<ime  months  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
this  problem  In  whicii  I  can  claim  scmie  ex- 
perience. I  have  traveled  into  20  States  in 
inqu.ry  from  the  farmers,  from  the  procrs.sors, 
from  merchant.*  from  hou.sewtve?.  and  from 
public  officials.  I  have  not  depended  solely 
upon  statistics 

We  have  tuday  five  certain  drains  from  ovir 
normal  larder. 

The  first  deficit — ice  are  part  blockaded 

Surprising  as  It  may  be  to  some  pe(  pie.  the 
United  States  had  before  this  European  war 
cca.sed  to  be  a  great  food-surplus  country. 
With  the  exception  of  the  extraordinary  har- 
vest of  1942  we  were  on  balance  of  all  foods 
an  importing  country.  The  Japs  and  the 
suljinarine  h.ive  cut  off  a  large  part  cf  these 
Imports.  This  shrinkage  In  our  .supplies  of 
Imported  vegetable  oils  alone  wt-uld  be 
equivalent  to  the  fat  produced  by  eight  or 
ten  million  ho^s  each  year.  And  we  Imported 
large  amounts  of  protein  feed  for  animals. 
We  imported  vegetables  and  sugar. 

We  had  a  surplus  of  one  maj<  r  food  line 
alone — that  is  cereals.  But  as  the  war  goes 
on  we  can  quickly  expend  that  surplus  in 
manufacture  of  Industrial  alcohol  and  neces- 
sary animal  fet>d^.  With  this  exception,  the 
day  after  Pearl  Harbor  our  national  cupboard 
Wrt.s  potentially  partly  short  cf  Us  normal 
f.x  d. 

The   second   deficit — our   obligations    to   our 
allies 

We  are  compelled  to  open  our  larder,  al- 
ready depleted  by  blockade  of  our  Imports  to 
help  Britain.  Ru.-si.i.  and  others  through 
lend-lease. 

The  third  deficit — extra  food  for  our  fighting 
mm 
Our  armed  men  eat  more  than  as  civilians. 
Tliey  eat  twice  as  much  meats  and  fata.     And 
they  must  have  a  priority  on  our  larder. 

The   fourth   deficit — extra   food    for   workers 

Our  Increased  numbers  engaged  In  hard 
physical  labor  need  more  f<x)d. 

I  h.ue  no  doubt  we  can  tighten  our  belts 
and  ration  down  our  consumption  to  meet 
these  four  deficits  In  our  normal  larder. 
That  Is  the  deficiency  In  imports,  the  drain 
from  lend-lease,  from  extra  supplies  for  ovir 
military  forces,  and   for  our   workers. 

The  fifth  deficit — decrease  in  production 

Tlie  most  distu-bing  thing  about  oin-  Na- 
tion-wule  larder  i.s  the  prospective  decrease 
In  our  food  production.  Secretary  Wickard 
has  repeatedly  warned  we  will  produce  less 
in  1943  than  m  the  last  year.  We  lost  crops, 
many  dauy  cow.s  and  sheep  last  year  for  lack 
ot  labor.  Yet  we  h.id  more  manpower  and 
machines  on  the  farm  last  year  than  we 
can    hope    for    again    during    the    war. 

And  we  lived  under  two  lUu.stons  last  year. 
One  was  the  spell  of  a  record  ground  crop 
harvest  far  above  normal. 

The  other  was  the  abnormal  killing  of 
animals  an.d  thus  a  fictitious  appearance  of 
meat  supply.  A  study  of  the  increase  in  non- 
Inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  based  on  the 
c<'>uniry  hides  which  came  into  the  market, 
tlie  rtbnoimal  number  of  dairy  cattle  slaugh- 


tered, the  abnormal  number  of  sheep  slauk^h- 
tered.  all  show  that  we  hud  an  abnormal 
meat  supply.  Yet  we  had  a  shortage  in  ani- 
mal products  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  despite  this  abnormal  killing.  And  It  is 
already  much  worse  this  year. 

SIGNS    or    DEGENERATION    IN    ACRirUI-TtJRE 

But  all  that  Is  not  the  greatest  worry. 
There  are  symptoms  of  a  d.sngerously  degen- 
erating agiicultuie  that  must  be  stopped. 

Unlike  our  ca.se  in  the  war  25  years  ago, 
we  have  today  at  work  In  America  these  un- 
canny parallels  with  the  same  degenerative 
forces  that  have  been  sf)  di.sustrous  m  Europe. 
Like  them  we  have  drawn  undue  manpower 
from  the  farms.  In  the  recent  suivey  by 
the  coirity  agricultural  service  70  percent 
of  them  report  that  due  to  decreased  man- 
power there  would  be  decrea-sed  acreage 
planted  this  year.  Fifty-eight  percent  of 
them  reported  prcspective  decre  ises  from  11 
porcent  'n  20  percent  m  planting.  And  har- 
vesting requires  much  more  manpower  than 
planting.  The  livestock  situation  is  also 
acute. 

Work  as  they  will.  It  Is  Impossible  that 
women,  children  and  city  folks  can  wholly 
supply  tl.e  lack  in  this  skilled  craft.  That 
farming  requires  great  skill  needs  no  further 
Indication  than  that  we  have  replaced  16- 
000.000  horses  with  tractors  Wp  have  In- 
crca.sed  production  by  lnten.se  development 
r.'  plant  and  anlmi.l  technology  Like  Europe 
in  the  last  war  our  farm  machinery  is  wear- 
ing cut  faster  than  the  replacement.  Our 
imports  of  food  are  curtailed.  Our  fisheries 
ari  seriously  restricted.  Our  protein  feed 
for  animals  is  very  short  We  are  comfielied 
to  divert  orr  nitrate  fertilizers  to  explosives. 
All  these  are  characteristic  of  European 
failures  In  the  last  war. 

And  we  now  have  another  deijenerating 
force  peculiar  to  ourselves.  We  have  a  price 
system  In  t^orce  that  often  strangles  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  And  prices  are  below 
the  far  ler's  cost  and  Just  wage  In  many 
commodities 

All  this  sort  of  degeneration  is  progressive. 
Unless  It  IS  stopped  In  1943.  it  will  be  worse  in 
1944  and  still  worse  in  1945  And  a  prudent 
nation  would  plan  for  a  long  war  We  mu^t 
come  In  strong  at  the  finl^h  If  we  are  to  make 
the  jx'ace. 

Unlike  Britain  and  Russia,  we  have  no  great 
food  country  standing  behind  us  filling  our 
larder  from  overseas  in   this  emergency. 

If  we  wanted  any  further  evidence  of  this 
degeneration  we  can  find  it  in  the  despair 
that  leads  to  auction  sales,  and  In  the 
abandonment  of  farms.  We  can  find  It  In 
th?  undue  killing  of  dairy  cattle.  We  can 
find  it  m  the  sh<ips  without  supplies  for  the 
housewife  for  days  at  a  time  We  can  find 
It  in  local  famines  of  meat  or  butter  or  pota- 
toes or  something  else.  We  can  find  It  In  the 
epidomic  of  black  markets  all  over  the 
country. 

KFMr.DIES 

There  .s  no  cause  for  alarm,  provided  we 
set  about  to  remedy  the  situation — and 
quickly. 

Some  of  us.  anxious  over  this  problem,  have 
had  the  temerity  for  the  last  5  months  to 
make  suggestions  to  our  authorities  as  to 
this  strategy  on  our  food  front.  We  have 
supported  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
hi.-n  elforts. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  made  many 
constrtictive  recommendations.  They  are 
familiar  to  you  I  only  nn  r.tion  them  again 
because  this  vaccination  h.is  not  sufficiently 
taken  even  yet.  And  time  runs  short  — very 
short.  No  man  can  affect  the  timing  of  crops. 
That  Is  inexorable. 

We  have  recommended  that  agriculture 
must  rank  with  munitions. 

We  have  Insisted  that  there  must  be  more 
manpower  and  more  machinery  on  the  farmsw 

We  recommended  that  the  divided  and 
competitive  authorities  over  food  In  Washing- 


ton should  be  consolidated  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

We  recommended  that  farm  and  food  prob- 
lems should  be  more  largely  decentralized  to 
the  States.  That  method  contributed  greatly 
to  win  the  food  battle  In  the  last  war. 

We  recommended  that  this  ancient  and  In- 
efficient method  of  price  control  now  m  use 
should  be  replaced  by  a  simpler  and  more 
effective  protection  to  both  farmer  and  house- 
wife. 

We  asked  that  prices  to  the  farmer  be  In- 
creased to  cover  his  co.sts  and  hi.'-  labor. 

We  recommended  definite  organization  for 
recruiting  and  distnbtUlon  of  agricultural 
labor,  including  training  of  women. 

We  asked  that  the  former  large  seasonal 
Immigration  of  Mexican  farmers  be  organized 
and  restored 

We  recommended  that  the  Army  should 
consider  deferring  the  draft  of  farm  boys 
during  1943  and  the  furloughlng  of  farm  boys 
especially  for  the  hprvest  and  for  some  live- 
stock purposes. 

I  have  In  mind  a  letter  from  President 
Wilson  to  Senator  Capper  in  1918  in  which 
he  as.>urc(l  the  Senator  that  "men  essential 
to  the  continued  and  undiminl'^hed  operation 
of  on.  farms  shall  be  deferred"  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  a.«-ked  from  Congress 
the  authority  to  "furlough  selected  men  dur- 
ing planting  and  harvest  Mme." 

We  said  an  a.s.suraiue  of  this  ccoperation 
in  this  war  from  the  Army  would  lielp  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  farmers  that  they 
can  harvest  this  year  and  thus  encourage 
them  to  plant. 

We  said:  "There  Is  a  bottleneck  In  ship- 
ping which  for  the  present  limits  your  send- 
ing immediately  all  your  men  and  equipment 
overseas."  We  suggested  that  this  bottleneck 
should  be  examined  In  the  light  of  the  des- 
perate agricultural  need,  to  see  If  some  re- 
lief could  be  given  In  manpower  and  ma- 
chinery In  1943  without  weakening  our  mili- 
tary effort  abroad  We  h.Tve  ofTered  no  opin- 
ion as  to  the  ultimate  number  of  the  armed 
men  required  to  win   the  war. 

But  we  have  a  right  to  speak  on  what  It 
will  require  to  win  It  on  the  home  front. 

I  would  not,  repeat  all  these  recommenda- 
tions here  if  they  had  been  heeded.  How- 
ever, an  aroused  public  opinion  Is  getting 
some  results.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Governors 
of  our  States  will  be  able  to  advance  public 
understanding,  and  to  r  ffer  further  con- 
structlvo   recommendat ions. 

BrTTER    COORDINATION 

In  traveling  about  I  find  there  are  from 
5  to  10  different  Federal  agencies  oper- 
ating In  each  State,  which  In  some  degree 
affects  the  farmer  Many  of  them  conflict 
with  each  other  and  with  the  efforts  of  the 
State  and  local  organiztitions  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Governors  of  the  States  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  great  contribution  In 
coordination  of  these  agencies  R^peclally 
there  should  be  set  up  in  each  State  some- 
where a  single  place  that  the  farmer  can  go 
to  and  get  attention  to  his  particular  prob- 
lems. 

BETTER    DISTRIBUTION 

There  are  questions  of  the  control  of  food 
distribution  and  of  the  situation  of  house- 
wives that  I  Could  comment  on  at  great 
length.  A  price  and  distribution  method 
which  stifles  production,  produces  great  areas 
of  scarcity,  allows  the  constant  spread  of 
black  m.arkets,  that  In  consequence  deprives 
th3  p>oorest  consumers  of  their  Just  share  of 
food,  Is  amply  subject  to  criticism.  I  am 
dlsp<ised,  as  I  aaid  3  months  ago,  to  give  our 
authorities  a  chance  to  correct  these  things. 
But  the  patience  of  the  countiy  is  running 
short. 

FOOD  AND  PLACl 

In  all  thi3  1  >.ave  dlscu-^sed  the  question 
from    our    Immediate  point  ol    view    ol    win- 
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n!ng  the  war.  But  food  must  also  win  the 
peace. 

When  firing  cea.ses  we  will  be  fnced  with 
three  or  four  hundred  million  starving  peo- 
ple In  Europe  ar.d  China. 

To  save  the^e  milli'  n5  of  people  after  the 
w.'ir  Is  net  :  loi.p  a  tr.'.n-Cf  iident  act  of  com- 
passion. It  IS  the  only  road  to  peace.  Unless 
we  stop  the  detzenerallve  forces  on  our  own 
food  front  we  will  have  no  supplies  for  this 
purpose. 

And  unless  we  stop  these  degenerative 
forces  we  will  weaken  our  military  front. 

OUR    FARMERS 

And  I  want  again  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
people  on  the  farms.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  men  uiid  women  remaining  on  the 
Job  are  putting  forth  the  ab.sclutely  maxi- 
mum effoit  to  produce  everything  they  ciin. 
They  arc  working  a  72-hcur  week  at  wages 
less  than  any  other  group.  They  are  showing 
the  highest  courage  and  fortitude.  But  there 
are  things  that  cannot  be  remedied  by  them 
alone. 

We  must  find  solutions  to  the&e  problcins — 
we  must  not  fail. 


Shortage  of  Meal  and  Other  Staples 


KE^^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  L.  O'TOOLE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^iTIVES 
Tuesday .  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  OTOOLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  perfectly  v.ilUng 
to  make  any  sacrifices  nece.s.sary  to  the 
national  war  effort.  They  are  wilang  lo 
deprive  themselves  not  only  of  luxuries 
but  also  of  nece.s.sities  that  we  may  be 
victorious.  Hf^wever,  their  morale  has 
been  forced  down  to  a  very  low  point  as 
a  result  of  the  confu.sion  that  has  been 
created  by  governmental  agencies  and 
governmental  offitials. 

Reassurances  have  been  Riven  by 
these  oflRcials  and  agencies  that  while 
there  will  not  be  a  profusion  of  various 
foods,  that  with  proper  raiionin;?  every- 
one .should  have  the  necessiti^'s  of  life. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  In  almost  every 
large  city  of  this  country  today,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  citizen  to  purcha.-^e  meat 
and  other  staples.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  it  is  impossible  to  procure  meat  of 
any  kind  or  cut.  Hou-seAives  aie  walk- 
ing blocks  ard  blocks  without  result. 
The  same  .situation  exists  in  the  vcf-^e- 
tabie  market.  Asparagus  sold  for  97 
cents  a  bunch  on  la.st  Saturday.  The 
same  day,  stnns  beans  were  35  cents  a 
pound. 

If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  meat,  our 
people  are  willing  to  be  rationed.  If 
there  is  a  complete  ab.sence  of  meat,  our 
peupie  are  willinp  to  do  without  it,  but 
our  people  do  demand  of  their  Govern- 
ment that  the  mental  chaos  for  which 
the  Government  is  respon.'-ible  shall  be 
wiped  out.  They  are  insisuut  that  the 
true  facts  be  told  them  and  that  seem- 
inuly  responsible  parlies  .shall  not  sive 
them  half-truths,  or  ab.»olat<'  mic,infor- 
mation. 

On  January  12.  1S43. 1  caused  to  be  in- 
troduced into  this  body  House  Resolution 


48.  calling?  for  an  investiiTation  of  the 
mrat  indu.<^try  and  the  black  market. 
This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  House.  Althoueh 
I  l.ave  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  asking  for  a  heanre:.  and  al- 
though I  have  approached  h:m  verbally 
and  reiterated  my  request,  and  aUhouph 
he  has  given  me  assurances  that  such  a 
hcarinr'  would  be  granted  by  his  com- 
mittee, no  action  has  been  taken  to  date. 

The  problem  of  food,  especially  meat, 
is  the  paramount  question  before  the 
American  people  today.  It  has  super- 
seded In  their  minds  the  war  il::elf.  If 
we  are  to  win  this  war.  the  mental  sta- 
bility of  our  people  must  be  restored. 
Thfy  must  receive  a.ssuraiices  b.ckca  by 
facts  from  the  Government  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  assure  every 
household  that  it  shall  rec  er.  e  all  neces- 
sary foods  in  the  necessary  amounus  for 
subsistence.  In  a  land  of  plenty,  it  is  im- 
po-ssible  for  a  population  to  fathom  the 
chaos  that  now  exists. 

This  Congress  should  investigate  the 
situaiion.  and  unless  I  receive  a  hearing 
on  Hou.se  Resolution  48  within  the  next 
48  hours,  it  is  my  intention  to  place  a 
dischar^'e  petition  upon  the  de.~k  and  to 
iuMte  tlie  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  sign  it  so  that  we,  the  peoples 
representatives,  can  assure  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  every  eCort  is  being  made 
to  get  at  the  crux  of  this  situation. 


Forced  Sales  of  Dairy  Herds 


Ace  rdlrr  to  my  information,  the  Massa- 
chusetts M  ik  Control  Board  clann  that  they 
would  liV-e  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  but  are 
unabe  to  do  so  bec-ause  of  OITice  cl  Price  Ad- 
ministration re^TUlatiCns,  My  constituent 
urrcs  that  the  price  of  milk  be  raised  in  the 
Sprinc  .eld  market  1  cent  a  quart  or  0  46b  a 
hui. circa   pounds. 

I  wish  vou  would  advise  me  why  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  puts  Into  effect  r*-g- 
ulatlons  which  prevent  the  establ-shed  miik- 
control  boards  of  a  Sate  like  M:>.5sachuP€' ts 
from  using  the  Jud>:ment  which  they  should 
be  in  a  position  to  exercise  after  years  of  di- 
rect connection  with  the  problems  which 
arise  within  the  State, 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  It  is 
true  that  prices  cannot  be  ra;.«?d  for  m;lk  in 
Mas.sachusctls  at  the  present  time  due  to  re- 
strictions or  regulations  of  the  Office  ol 
Price  AdminlstnitSon  If  so.  1  will  appre- 
ciate It  if  you  Will  cause  a  survey  to  be  made 
of  th?  Sprini-field.  Mass,,  area  at  this  time 
and  ndvi^e  me  whether  or  not  char.f;e-  should 
be  made  in  order  to  secure  to  the  dn-ry  farm- 
ers a  better  return  fur  their  products. 
Vtry  sincerely  yours. 

Chakixs  R.  Clason. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or   MASSACHr SETTS 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23   iy43 

Mr,  CIASON.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  may  real- 
!    ize  that  the  difRculties  of  the  dairy  f  arm- 
I   ers  under  present  O.  P.  A.  regulations  are 
I   Nation-wide   and   not    confined   to   the 
particularly  famous  dairy  districts,  I  am 
brinrJng  to  your  attention  a  letter  which 
I  have  .sent  today  to  the  Price  Adminis- 
trator, Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  and  a 
newspaper  article  describing  the  reasons 
for  the  dispersal  of  one  of  the  finest  dairy 
herds  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

The  letter  and  article  are  as  follows: 
House  of  Reitiesentatives. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  23.  1943. 
Prentiss  M.  Brown. 

Admin\stTatOT,  Office  of 
Frice  Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dfar  Senatoe  Brown:  I  am  enckjslng  copy 
of  article  appearing  In  the  Springfield  (Mass  » 
Un.on  of  Maich  17.  1942.  It  describes  the 
sale  of  one  of  the  finest  dairy  herdi.  in  the 
aiea  fcupplylng  Springfield.  Ii  also  sets  forth 
the  rea.son  f<jr  the  eaie. 

I  am  told  by  another  leading  farmer  that 
miik  is  leaving  the  Springfield  area  for  the 
Couneciicut  and  other  markets.  The  fann- 
ers aie  feeling  discouraged  with  b-jth  prices 
and  tlie  help  situation,  and  this  leading 
former  predicts  that  there  will  be  a  sencus 
shorUige  of  milk  in  Spriugncld  il  the  price 
tt>  L>ot  ruined  soon. 


[From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Union  of 
March  17    1943  I 

SoiTH  Hadlet  Man  Must  Sell  His  Finb 
IiEr.r>— DoNNEXLAN  Forced  To  Act  by  Low 
Mt'k  Price  and  High  Costs 

Although  Federal.  State,  and  local  offlclals 
continue  to  deplore  the  breaking  up  of  fine 
dairy  herds  when  the  Nation  is  threatened 
with  a  rapidly  worsening  food  shortage  the 
practice  continues  here  as  elsewhere  and  Is 
sharply  pointed  up  by  the  sale  set  to  open  la 
South  Hadley  at  10  thifc  morning  when  one 
of  the  largest  and  tjest  herds  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  83  heud  on  the  farm  of  Arthtir  L. 
Donncllau,  goes  on  the  auction  block. 

A  graduate  of  Ma.ssachusclts  State  College 
In  1922,  DonneUan  managed  large  dairy  farms 
In  Whately.  New  York  State,  and  in  Virginia 
before  a.s6embling  his  own  herd,  but  he  flatly 
announced  last  night  that  he  Is  out  of  the 
dairy  business  until  such  time  as  present  In- 
tolerable conditions  which  burden  the  indus- 
try, such  as  surpluses,  inequitable  prices  for 
milk,  and  doubled  labor  costs  are  something 
in  the  past.  Emphasizing  that  the  com- 
plete herd  and  all  dairy  equipment  which 
will  be  auctioned  today  are  his  own,  free  and 
ckar,  and  that  the  sale  Is  In  no  sense  a  forced 
disposal.  DonneUan  added  that  under  cur- 
rent conditions  he  can  make  only  a  living  by 
hard  work  from  4  a.  m.  to  9  p  m.  and  that 
he  simply  decided  that  he  wouldn't  do  it  any 
longer. 

His  plans  for  the  future  are  indefinite  but 
one  certainty  of  his  withdrawal  f:om  the 
dairy  production  field  Is  that  the  supply  of 
Gr  ide  A  baby  milk  coming  Into  the  Spring- 

!    field  market  will  be  con.slderably  decreased. 

i  Shipping  m  500  to  600  pounds  dally  In  win- 
ter and  700  to  800  in  summer,  he  noted  by 
reference  to  his  b^xiks  that  from  December  1 
up  to  ye-^terday.  96.171  pounds  of  milk  have 
gone  froai  his  farm  to  Springfield. 

FROM    BAD    TO    WORSC 

The  milk  business  has  been  In  a  turmoil 
throughout  his  21  years  in  the  game.  Don- 
neUan said.  Its  only  change  being  from  bad 
to  worse  and  the  dairy  farmers  having  faced 
so  many  broken  promises  ol  improvement* 
which  were  to  come  that  they  n'  longer  have 
any  faith  even  In  the  organizations,  which 
are  .supposedly  gotten  together  for  their  bene- 
fit'. Althcuph  he  places  thr  prln  -ipal  blame 
on  the  big  distributors  the  dally  farmers  sell 
to.  with  what  le  termed  their  constant  jug- 
gll  e  to  th .  farmers'  di^-advanU-ge  and  the 
distributors'  gam.  neither  has  r.nnellan  any 
commendanon  for  the  State  milk-control 
board,  »hich  he  vigoiousiy  asserts  seems  td 
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accomplish  practically  nothing  for  the  dairy    I    under    the   recent    re.crulation.      O    P,    A.    '    pleasure  driving  on  the  3-ge,llon  ration,  and 
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that  the  plan  is  indefensible.    Mr.  Ca- 


Taxation  as  a  means  of  avoiding  post- 


wlth  a  series  of  compromise  plans  most  of 
which  did   Involve  forRlveness.     One  was   a 
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accomplish  practically  nothing  for  the  dairy 
I.irmers 

SpeciQcoUy  he  pointed  to  the  decLsion  by 
thiS  ufiicial  Dcard  ia^t  ijtcemuer  1  that  dis- 
tributers must   pay  $4  02  per   hundredweight 
for  3  7  percent  burtrrfat  milk,  an  Increase  of 
one-half  cent  for  the  farmers  but  which  il.ey 
have  not  yet  collected,  at  least  not  from  the 
three  big  Springflrld  dlsirlbutors.    D mnellan 
said   that   it   m  ght    be    presumed   that   this 
offlcial  pronounctment  should  be  effective  and 
at   once    but    It     lasn't    been,    although    the 
Holynke  distributors  are  paying  $4  02.     Even 
if  it  were  effef-tive.  he  declared  'hat  it  would 
bf  insuflSclent  and  he  asserted  that  the  milk 
contiol    hi, arc!    is    a.wavs   6    months    at    least 
behind  the  situation.    In  his  cpinlon.  pre&ont 
costs  to  the  farmer  would  necessitate  at  least 
•'»  75  per  hundredweight  of  3  7  mlU  and  i.rcb- 
ab:y  nearer  to  $5  If  the  farmer  Is  to  make  a 
profit  since  It  is  costing  him  10  cents  a  quart 
today    to   produce   Grade    A    milk.     But.    he 
pointed  out,  the  contiol   board  ha.snt  thus 
far  even  gotten  nrounrt   to  enforcing  Its  de- 
cision   of    last    December    for    f4  02.    against 
which  court  action  was  brought  by  some  of 
the  distributors. 

Donnellan  supposes  thvt  the  case  Is  lost 
aomewhere  In  the  court  dockets  and  he  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  on  It 
either  from  the  control  board  or  the  d's- 
trlbutor.s.  but  meanwhile  the  latter  are  with- 
holding the  one-half  cent  on  each  hundred- 
weight. How  much  t!ie  distributors  allocate 
to  surplus  the  farmer  has  no  Ktiy  of  knowing 
until  the  checking  statement  comes  fmm  the 
company.  Donnellan  .-^ald.  and  he  addfd  that 
It  would  tnke  a  genius  to  understand  the 
ccmpnny's  f^tatrments.  Sometimes  the  sur- 
plus amounts  to  10  percent,  he  declared,  and 
another  practice  he  pointed  out  as  unfair  Is 
that  although  he  has  his  own  trucks  the  dis- 
tributor ln.«!ists  upon  dninp:  the  trucking  but 
charges  hlin,  the  farmer,  for  It. 

H(;w  the  agricultural  experts  can  talk  abcut 
milk  scarcity  at  the  Fame  time  surpluses  are 
being  charged  up  against  the  dairy  farmers 
Is  something  which  Mr.  Donnellan  can  find 
no  sen.se  In.  Other  headaches  of  the  dairy 
farmer  he  noted  are  labor  costs  doubled,  and 
grain  prices  re.iching  for  the  skies;  also  the 
cost  of  gncd  dairv  cows  d(  ublrd  with  th"?e 
whlc-  sold  for  f  100  to  $150  now  $200  to  $CC0. 
Not.  he  p(jlntPd  out.  for  pureorcds  but  Just 
good  dairv  stock  which  he  mid  nre  hnrd  to 
find  now  in  anv  Instance  short  of  $200  a  head. 
The  selling  of  mi!k  at  a  cent  a  ^lass  in  schools 
and  hlld-care  centers  he  characterized  as  a 
racket  and  expre-^sed  the  opinion  that  tho.se 
whose  children  are  drinking  this  milk  are  in 
these  times  well  able  to  pay  the  real  value 
for  It. 


Free  To  Go,  But  Tied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF    CONNEl-T'.rt'T 

IN  THE  HOttSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaij   March  23.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Hartford  Courant  on  Friday, 
March  19  The  editor  di.sciis.^o.-?  the  re- 
cent O.  P.  A.  regulation  reducin?^  the 
value  of  Kaso!ine  rationinti  A  coupons 
from  three  to  one  and  one-lu\lf  gallons 
each. 

My  constituents  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  O.  P.  A.  tells  me  that 
there   has   actually    been   no   reduction 


under  the  recent  retrulation.  O  P.  A. 
points  out  that  previously  only  90  miles 
per  month  were  allowed  for  pleasure 
drivinp  to  holders  of  A.  B.  or  C  books. 
Under  the  new  reRulation.  holders  of  A 
books  are  presumed  to  be  using  their 
cnr  for  plea,sure  only.  In  other  words. 
if  those  who  have  had  A  books  in  the 
past  use  their  cars  in  connection  with 
their  occupation  or  bu.slncss  or  to  travel 
back  and  forth  between  their  home  and 
shopping  centers,  under  new  regulations, 
they  sliould  apply  for  a  supplemental 
rationi'^tr.  The  VVashirttton  cfRce  of 
O.  P.  A.  assures  me  that  these  orders 
have  gone  out  to  all  local  boards. 
The  editorial  follows: 

IHEE  TO   CO.    Btrr   TI!  D 

"Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 
Yes.  my  darling  dauRhter; 
Han;j;  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb. 
But  don't  go  near  the  water." 

Those  familiar  lines  seem  U  apply  to  the 
anncuncement  lifting  the  ban  on  "pleasure 
driving,"  but  cutting  in  half  the  gasoline  ra- 
tion Yes.  you  may  now  use  your  car  In  any 
way  you  see  fit,  but  we  11  see  to  It  that  your 
gasoline  supply  dcesn't  permit  you  tu  get 
any  particular  use  out  of  it.  We've  made  a 
gr'  at  concession  In  telllnp  the  local  police  and 
the  O  P  A  gestapo  nut  to  Interfere  with 
your  movements,  but  to  counterbalance  It 
we've  taken  the  precaution  to  keep  you  tied 
down.  Go  "pleasure  driving."  dearies,  to 
your  heart's  content.  We  wouldn't  step  you 
for  the  world,  but  that  gallon-and-a-half 
will,  and  don't  we  know  It: 

Prentiss  Brown  of  the  Oflice  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Harold  Ickes,  the  Petro- 
leum Administrator  for  War,  t>iought  it  all 
up  between  them,  and  they  seem  to  flatter 
themselve.s  that  they  dir'  a  pretty  good  Job. 
They  have  removed  a  Kieat  source  of  public 
irritation  by  wiping  out  all  restrictions  en 
three-gallon  "pleasure  driving."  thus  leaving 
the  individual  in  the  full  posstsslnn  of  all  his 
rr^hts  and  liberties  In  this  respect.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  seen  to  it  that  there 
"Just  aint"  a  scintilla  of  what  they  call 
"pleasvire  "  to  be  found  in  a  gallon-and-a- 
half — meaning  gasoline,  of  course.  There  Is 
hardly  a  trace  of  utility  or  necessary  driving 
In  the  halved  quota. 

Now.  if  the  ga.'^oline  supply,  the  transpor- 
tation situation,  and  military  needs  do  not 
permit  of  enouf;h  ga.so  ine  to  u'lve  the  eastern 
seaboard  more  than  half  of  what  it  has  been 
getting,  then  that  is  that,  and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  Nobody  wants  to  deprive  our 
armed  forces  of  cs  entlal  mentor  fuel;  the  first 
duty  and  respon.siblllty  is  to  them  But  as 
the  Baruch  rubber  report  empha-'-lzed.  ii  duty 
and  a  respon.'^lbility  are  also  owed  tn  the  home 
front  if  the  war  is  to  be  succes.sfully  prose- 
cuted, and  the  question  arl.scs  whether  every- 
thuig  pos.«:ible  is  being  done  to  bring  needed 
gasoline  to  the  Eastern  States.  Mr  Ickes  says 
that  only  330  000  barrels  a  day  can  be  made 
available  for  this  area,  but  that  is  15  0U0  more 
than  the  daily  averuf^'e  for  this  month.  Why, 
then,  cut  the  A  coupon  to  I'a  gallons?  Be- 
cause there  must  be  a  reserve  for  spring  plow- 
ing and  planting,  says  Mr  Ickes.  who  seems  to 
feel  th;it  as  Petroleum  Admlni^f^ator  he  can- 
not squeeze  cut  another  drop  of  gasoline  for 
the  east  coast  civilian  and  Industrial  use 

However,  neither  Mr  Ickes  nor  Mr  Brown 
has  any  idea  that  the  new  rationing  restric- 
tions will  prove  suRlcient  for  actual  needs. 
So  a  scheme  Is  being  figured  out  that  will  en- 
able these  who  use  their  cars  in  driving  to 
work  to  get  supplemental  gasoline.  That 
may  result  In  virtually  putting  nearly  every- 
one back  on  the  3-gallon  basis,  which  in 
many  cases  has  been  proved  too  little  What 
the  Washington  officials  ouvrht  to  understand 
is  that  there  never  has  been  any  iuch  thing  as 


'  pleasure  driving  on  the  3-grllon  ration,  and 
that  in  these  days  when  the  family  car  has  to 
keep  traveling  about  to  supply  such  house- 
hold necessities  as  food,  market  deliveries 
being  practically  "out."  the  1'.. -gallon  cou- 
pon will  be  found  little  better  than  nothing 
at  all. 

How  absolutely  estont.al  the  automobile 
Is  under  present  conditions  is  recognized  by 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  for  on  the 
very  day  the  announcement  appeared  that 
the  gasoline  ration  would  be  halved  begin- 
ning next  Monday,  it  ur-ed  all  car  owners 
to  have  their  tires  recapped,  since  the  Oov- 
ernment  was  vitally  Intcrc-^ltd  tn  keeping 
pa-^senger  cars  rolling  as  a  means  of  relieving 
the  public  tran.'p^irtatlon  system.  "Drive 
Into  any  local  tire  dealer's  and  he  will  do  the 
work  himself,  or  have  It  done  for  you."  said 
the  OiTiCe  of  War  Information.  But  why 
bother  about  tires  If  there  Is  no  gas  in  the 
tank?  It  looks  as  if  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation ana  the  Oaice  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  the  petroleum  fellows  ought  to  sit 
down  together  wltli  a  view  to  deciding  what's 
w^hat.  and  hew 

Experience  seems  to  have  proved  tl.at  after 
th.^  bureaucratic  mind  has  thought  long  and 
deeply  enough  about  any  g.ven  subject,  It 
may  begin  to  undo  some  of  the  thing-*  pre- 
viously done  It  comes  as  a  bit  of  especially 
welcome  news  that  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  about  decided  that  the:e 
was  altogether  too  much  red  tape  wound 
al;out  its  fuel  oil  rationing  scheme.  It  Is  orly 
necessary,  it  now  seems  to  feel,  to  give  the 
houstholde.-  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  a 
plven  number  of  gallons  and  leaving  It  to  the 
svippllcrs  to  n.ake  deliveries  against  the  cer- 
tificate as  occasion  requires.  It  Is  Just  ai 
simple  ns  that,  and  very  much  less  expensive. 
Evidently  .'^omebody  at  the  Office  cf  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  read  the  report  on  the  gaso- 
line and  fuel  oil  situation  turned  out  by 
Senator  Maloney's  committee  and  shows  a 
0  mmendable  desire  to  profit  frcm  Its  ccn- 
clu.-lons.  We  may  now  hope  that  this  Con- 
necticut Senator  will  undertake  to  tell  all 
and  sundry  officials  who  have  fus.scd  them- 
selves up  over  this  matter  of  "pleasure  driv- 
ing" that  they  are  ai'aln  off  on  the  wror.g 
foot  and  had  lietter  make  another  try  at  It. 
It  is  very  hard  to  believe  thiit  supplies  are 
running  so  short  and  that  trarsp;irtatlon 
has  so  far  brc  ken  down  that  it  Is  imperative 
to  cut  the  A  ration  to  as  little  as  six  gal- 
lons a  month.  Unless  a  greater  leeway  13 
afforded,  there'll  be  a  lot  of  stalled  cars  on 
the  streets  and  the  towing  companies  will 
waste  a  lot  of  gasoline  getting  them  back 
home. 


Soldiers  Ask  No  Cancelation  of  Their  Date 
With  Death;  Why  Should  We  Ask 
Cancelation  of  Civilian  Taxes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MirilKi.AM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11,  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
so-called  Ruml  tax  plan  is  probably  the 
mo.st  colo.ssal  hoax  of  all  of  the  reforms 
foisted  upon  Ih  American  peoplt  in  the 
past  decade.  I  refer  to  the  plan  as  it 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Ruml. 

It  is  well  to  ob.serve  that  the  interna- 
tionally known  and  recormized  econo- 
mist. Mr.  Neil  Carothers.  of  Leh.igh  Uni- 
versity, Betlileliem.  Pa.,  has  poinled  out 
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1942   incomes,  on  which  taxes  have  al-    l    neCf'S.sitv  for  such  a  contribution.     Npcds   I   Uons  of  men  and  women  in  this  area,  and 
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that  the  plan  is  Indefensible.    Mr.  Ca- 
rother."^  points  out  that  it  mipht  be  ob- 
served   that    Mr.    Ruml    has    done    his 
country  a  disservice,  and  ti'.at  by  pro- 
moling    an    unsound    scheme    he    has 
thruwn  the  country   mto  a  turmoil  in 
time  of  war.  led  the  people  to  follow  an  I 
eccncmic  will-o'-the-wisp  and   inspired   ; 
.such  a  political  terror  in  Congress  that   | 
it    may   adopt    some   grievou.sly   unfair  , 
measure. 

Mrs.  Paul  Cheek,  secretary  of  the  Or-  I 
qani^ird  FamiUes  of  tlie  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces,  has  also  ob.sprved  that 
any  form  of  foruiveness  of  any  taxes 
would  destroy  American  morale  and 
would  stab  in  the  back  our  overseas  men. 
And  Mrs.  Cheek  submits  the  question: 
How  can  anyone  worthy  of  living  in 
America  ask  that  their  Just  taxes  be  for- 
given wh' n  our  min  are  dying? 

The  cancelation  phase  of  tl^ie  Ruml 
plan  outdoes  all  of  the  v.ild  leaf-rakinc: 
stones  of  the  heydey  of  the  \V.  P.  A. 
The  Rum!  plan  noi  only  rakes  the  leaves 
from  the  Nation's  financial  trees  from 
one  side  of  llic  read  to  the  other,  but 
it  docs  not  e\en  botlier  to  pick  Diem  up. 

The  moot  point  in  this  plan  is  not  at 
all  the  question  of  "pay-as-you-RO."  but 
the  spothglit  of  the  whole  prcptj'^al  has 
been  focused  on  that  particulrr  pha.se. 
Tlie  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
"pay-as-you-Ko"  constit'Utes  tlic  Ruml 
plan.  Tiiey  have  been  detoured  around 
the  cancelation  mudhole. 

Th.e  important  th  n^:  brhmd  Ruml's 
plan  is  the  wipina  out  f«f  the  taxf's  for  1 
year  on  $114,000,000,000  cf  national  in- 
come which  someone  received. 

It  is  inconceivable,  in  this  great  na- 
tional crisi-^.  when  stronp-hearted 
younc  men  f^t^ht  America's  war  lor  a 
pittance  of  $50  a  month,  that  Iradeis  in 
the  homel3!id  should  inauauvatc  a  de- 
lirious hallucination  to  detour  otir  finnn- 
cial  approach  in  the  v.ay  of  ruisinr'  m.ore 
taxes  for  the  specific  purpv).'^c  of  avoiding 
some  of  the  pains  of  repimeniation  and 
to  cut  down  the  excels  infliniunary  dol- 
lars already  floatinc  around. 

The  O.  P.  A.'s  rapidly  prowinp  reci- 
m»:ntation  is  not  t:)  aid  th»^  war  eflort 
but  an  attempt  to  avoid  destructive  in- 
flation, caused  by  our  own  failure  to 
channel  excess  dollars  back  to  t»he 
Treasury. 

On  the  military  fronts,  in  the  air,  un- 
der t'.^.e  sea.  and  on  the  occ^ins.  men  ia 
the  armed  services  are  not  aJking  can- 
celation of  their  date  with  death.  No. 
they  are  not  havinp:  their  taxes  can- 
celed, but  they  are  having  their  lives 
canceled  out  through  moving  forward 
into  the  jaws  ol  the  enemy. 

Will  someone  oPil-i  ju.st  one  sane  rea- 
son why  5om<j  leaders  insist  that  pre:ient 
excess  dollars  be  not  taxpd?  E'.en  wor'-e. 
the-^c  leaders  advocate  and  support  the 
issuance  of  more  inflation  dollars. 

"With  war  profits  after  taxes  running 
freely  an  with  pay  envelopes  fatter  than 
ever  before  and  still  expandinrr  and  :  t 
a  time  when  '  : likens  el  home  .should  be 
giving  consideration  to  the  post-war  pe- 
riod when  the  soldit^s  will  be  coming 
home,  tlie  in\entive  mind  of  man  gucs 
birtti  to  tills  incredible  tax  dodge. 


Taxation  as  a  means  of  avoiding  post-   ' 
war  collapse  is  one  of  the  points  advo-   • 
cated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of   ; 
the   United   States   in   its   new   bulletin   I 
signed  by  Dr.  Emerson  P.  Schmidt.     The   | 
bulletin  contends  there  must  be  full  pub-   ; 
lie  support  of  a  program  for  financing  a 
larger  part  of  the  war  costs  by  taxation 
a. id  the -purchase  of  War  Lone     by  in- 
dividuals and  savings  institutions  rather 
than  by  commercial  banks. 

"Pay-as-you-go  is  still  a  pood   idea" 
says   the  Saturday   Evcninc:  Post   in   an    j 
editoiial.     There  are  few  who  will  argue    j 
af.ain.^t   that   claim.    Certainly  I  think 
"pay-as-you-go"  is  a  line  idea. 

But  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  steps   | 
down  o.^T  th''  curb  and  joins  the  parade   < 
in  a  noisy  demonstration  for  freak  tax    ] 
legislation  that  would  put  to  shame  the 
ballyhoo  for  the  monstrosities  of  P.  T. 
Barnum. 

Its  befogged  editorial  follows: 

P.^Y-.\S-YOC-CO   IS  STILX  A   GOOD  IDr.^ 

By  this  time  most  good  citizens  have  fig- 
ured out  their  ir.ronie  taxes  tor  194'2.  and 
v.er.r.  M'lndi'.y  the  check  tor  at  least  the  first 
instalhnenl  goes  to  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Collector.  tJrfortunatdy,  however.  Income 
tax  e".U    lags   behind   income. 

Perhaps  this  situation  will  be  changed  to 
some  extent  m  the  next  lew  montls.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  act.  because  neither  the 
Treasury  nor  the  Hiutc  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  inttlntes  revenue  U•fTl^!a- 
tion.  h  is  bern  quick  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  inc.  me  tux  up  to  income 
as  it  Is  beinj;  earned.  When  Mr.  Beurdsley 
Runa!.  oriplnator  ol  the  ."^o-cr.llrd  Ruml  plp.n. 
appeared  belore  the  cor.imittee  last  nio:ith 
It  mlgiit  have  been  supposed  that  lie  her.ried 
a  movement  to  evade  income  tax  iuhlead  of 
expressiJ:iB  the  growing  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  over  means  for  paying  it.  Mr. 
Ruml  v.as  polis.'ied  off  as  rankuiB  with  "the 
great  'gin.me'  exponents  of  the  past  decade." 
and  Representatne  Crawford,  wh.o  Is  not  a 
member  at  the  ccnmlace.  but  appeurod 
as  a  witness,  declared  tiiat  "even  Dr.  T-jv.n- 
send  has  ntver  nilvocatod  rcmiitinc  tax-^s." 
Another  Member  wanted  to  know  what  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  would  s  ly  when  they 
came  home  to  discover  that  Mr  Ruml  h.  d 
arrangrd  to  have  them  pay  for  all  the  tanks 
and  caiinun  with  vh:ch  they  had  been  t;. lin- 
ing. In  the  Senate  a  !cw  days  later  Sen. .tor 
MrKEiL.\n.  ol  Tenne5  (T.  desrr.b'd  the  Rjml 
plan  as  "the  beprinnlnR  of  a  stride  by  income 
taxpayers  acrainst  our  C-overnment." 

De.-^pite  this  extiaoruinary  display  of  In- 
diCerence  to  wi.at  Mr  Runl's  plan  Is  end 
lack  of  curiosity  to  find  cut.  the  campaign 
for  pay-as-yc-u-po  has  accompli.'-l.ed  some- 
thing It  has  hammer^'d  hc-ne  ihe  truth 
that  taxes  for  1943  cannot  be  paid  rs  they 
are  earned  unless  some  disposition  is  made 
of  the  tax  debt  fcr  1242.  Mr  Randclph  Taul, 
of  the  Treasury,  who  had  explained  that, 
although  the  Treasury  would  not  lore  re- 
celpfs  under  tlie  Furr.l  plan,  it  would  1.  .  e 
assets.  7;aa  aU  for  pr>y-as-you-go  in  pr.n- 
c:p!e.  but  tr.e  noa-cst  l;e  c.n.e  t)  an  answer 
to  the  question  "How?"  wa-s  a  veiled  suc?c^- 
ticn  cf  double  ta'cation  Mr.  Paul  would 
have  none  of  the  Ruml  plan  berause.  in  his 
view.  60  men  with  m:llion-dcUr;r  in'-omes 
would  "each  receive  a  benefit  of  at  lea.-:t  >854.- 
C^O.  •  •  •  Those  who  had  no  income  in 
1942  would  receive  no  benf  lit  whatever."  In 
oth' r  woras.  the  Rural  plan  v,iis  bad.  not 
only  because  it  "forpive.s  tnxes  but  because 
it  d^xsn't  forgive  taxes  that  were  never  paid. 
Of  course,  as  was  inevitable,  tho  Members 
folk  wod  up  their  denunciations  of  Mr  Ruml  s 
1   "fcrgiveuc-js,"    whicli    was    not    lorgiveuess. 


with  ■  series  of  compromise  plans  most  of 
which  did  Involve  forgiveness.  One  was  » 
scheme  to  cancel  the  normal  tax  and  the 
first  bracket  of  surtax  on  the  1943  Incomes. 
Another  would  apply  the  1941  rates  to  1942 
Incomes  and  collect  currently  on  1943  In- 
comes Anotlier  would  collect  as  much  as 
ro«^.ibl?  from  those  who  were  able  to  pay  on 
their  1952  Incomes  plus  the  tax  on  194S  in- 
com.es  and,  while  not  putting  the  cver- 
whelmlng  malorlty  of  small  taxpayers  in  jail, 
would  leave  tiiem  with  il-.e  same  old  Inccme- 
tax  de'jt  still  hanpluK  over  their  heads  StUl 
another  would  cancel  half  the  tax  on  1942  in- 
comes and  collect  in  1913  the  tax  on  1943 
Income^ 

In  other  words  the  problem  of  our  legis- 
lators has  been  to  give  us  R^ml.  or  a  part  of 
Ruml.  with  Ruml  l^ft  out  That  InTepld 
reformer  has  e.rnpd  the  reward  of  all  who 
succeed  In  putting  polltici;'.ns  on  the  hot 
fept  He  has  also  earned  the  pratittide  of 
miihons  of  peep  e.  who  are  not  tryint;  to 
evade  taxes  but  only  to  pay  them,  and  w^io 
have  mr.de  a  prct'y  shrewd  rue?"?  that  as 
soon  as  face«  can  be  saved  a:!  roimd.  the 
esf-en'lnls  cf  the  reform  which  Mr  Ruml  has 
so  convincinely  and  urbanely  urecd  will  t)e  a 
part  ;-f  cur  income-tax  procedure 

Certainly  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
hss  not— nor  has  the  p/ess  generally — 
done  anything  to  teH  the  public  what  the 
I  Ruml  plan  is.  It  identifies  *he  plan  with 
pay  as  you  po.  thouph  Mr.  Ruml  has 
him.=elf  admitt-d  thnt  pay-roll  deduc- 
t'ors  are  no  necessary  part  of  his  plan. 
The  Po-^t  further  denies  the  plan  involves 
forgiveness,  althnuph  this  Ir  l-.e  only 
point  at  issue.  Such  demagoguery  can 
only  be  rrparded  ao  sabotaging  discussion 
of  an  Lssue  whicn  requires  careful 
thought.  Thouph  60  percent  of  individ- 
ual taxpayers  paid  their  year's  taxes  In 
full  en  or  before  March  15.  19'*2.  they  are 
now  encouraged  ti  postpone  payment  of 
es.ser.tial  war  taxes  by  propaganda  which 
says  they  never  should  be  paid  at  all. 
The  Post  charges  that — 

Neither  the  Treasury  nor  the  Hovise  Ways 
end  Means  Committee  •  •  •  has  been 
quick  to  understand  the  Importance  of  bring- 
ing income  tax  up  to  Income  as  It  Is  being 
earned. 

T\\e  Treasury  proposed  Income-tax  de- 
dv^ctions  from  pay  envelopes  as  early  as 
March  3.  1942.  and  the  Hou.se  Ways  and 
M'^ans  Committee  wrote  a  collection-at- 
sourcc  provision  into  the  Rpve.uie  bill  of 
1942  which  it  sent  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Beardsley  Ruml's  proposal  added  noth- 
m<r,  to  these  plans  except  the  notion  that 
it  would  be  nice  to  skip  a  year's  taxes, 
plus  a  .^chfme  for  sub  tituting  pay  as 
you  went  for  pay  as  you  go  by  omitting 
tht!'  coilection-at-source  fea'tUre  and  pro- 
posing that  1.942  taxes  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  1941  income.  He  has  ^inc«  aban- 
doned this  latter  idea,  and  differs  with 
the  Treasury  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Heans  Committee  only  in  insisting  that 
a  year's  taxes  be  forgiven. 

Despite  the  Post's  statement  that  the 
Ruml  plan  involves  no  foigiveness.  the 
question  of  forgiving  1942  taxes  is  the 
only  isrue  at  stake  between  Mr.  Ruml  and 
the  majority  of  the  H(  use  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Tlicu::h  the  Treas- 
urv  micht  not  lose  receirts  in  1S42  if  the 
rates  of  tax  are  not  changed  in  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1943.  the  point  at  issue  i« 
whether,  in  increasing  taxes  to  meet  the 
greater  war  costs  of  11^43,  we  are  io  ignore 
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1942  incomes,  on  which  taxes  have  al- 
ready become  payable,  and  concentrate 
solely  on  1943  incomes  as  a  basis  of  ability 
to  pay.  The  issue  is,  in  approximate  fig- 
ures, 20  percent  first -bracket  rates  lor 
both  1942  and  1943  incomes  versus  a  40- 
percenl  rate  on  1943  Incomes. 

The  fact  that  million-dollar  incomes 
are  already  paying  8.5  percent  rales  means 
that  little,  if  any,  increase  in  riites  can 
be  applied  to  1943  incomes  at  this  level 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  1942  taxes 
forgiven.  Therefore,  taxes  on  the  very 
large  incomes  would  be  forgiven  com- 
pletely under  the  Ruml  plan,  thoueh 
small  incomes  might  be  forced  to  make 
up  the  lo.ss  by  doubling  of  the  first- 
bracket  rates.  This  inevitable  .shifting 
of  the  war  burden  from  one  cla.ss  to  an- 
other is  certainly  a  good  reason  for  oppcs- 
inc  the  Ruml  cancelation  plan. 

Moreover,   the  fact   that   40   percent 

might  be  considered  by  the  Congress  as 
too  h'ph  a  first-bracket  rate  indicates  the 
likelihood  of  a  less  to  the  Trea.^ury  un- 
der the  Ruml  plan. 

Further  contribution  in  befoKRinp:  the 
pending:  tax  leci.<lation  is  the  claim  of 
the  Post  that  there  has  been  an  '"extraor- 
dinary display  of  indifference  as  to  what 
Mr.  Ruml's  plan  is  and  the  lack  of 
curiosity  to  find  cut." 

The  Treasury  has  certainly  nnt  shown 
any  indifTerence  to  the  Ruml  plan,  but 
has  given  it  a  very  thorough  study,  and 
Riven  It  an  exposition  in  clearer  terms 
than  Mr.  Ruml  has  succeeded  in  doing. 
The  VVai's  and  Means  Committee  spent 
many  days  in  listeninR  to  Mr.  Ruml  and 
poin^  over  the  plan  with  him  and  with 
the  Treasury  from  e\ery  point  of  view, 
and  as  Mr.  Ruml  told  the  committee  him- 
self, he  had  (Tone  over  the  plan  with  the 
Treasury  lonsj  before  he  presented  it  to 
the  public,  so  that  there  was  never  any 
need  for  the  Treasury  to  "save  face" — 
if  It  could  ever  be  accused  of  so  childish 
an  attitude — by  thinking  of  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  plan  whieh  had  "earned  the 
gratitude  of  millions  of  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  permit  the 
cffr.v\<.  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  WAAC's, 
WAVES,  and  other  personnel  located  on 
the  global  battle  fronts  and  occupying 
the  military  posts  to  be  underr.iined  and 
sabotaged  by  strikes,  lock-outs,  or  other 
disruptions  which  prevent  the  physical 
production  and  transportation  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  supplies.  For  the 
civilians  to  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
It  will  be  impossible  for  our  economy  to 
function  and  for  our  industrial  and  other 
workers  to  be  content  in  maintaining 
prodi'.ction  if  chaos  is  created  through 
the  operation  of  inflation,  can,  too.  prove 
fatal.  For  civilians  to  fail  in  the  second 
instance  is  as  deadly  as  to  fail  in  the 
first. 

We  have  established  the  great  agency 
cf  the  O.  P  A.— not  to  aid  the  war  effort 
but  to  prevent  inflation.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  there  are  those  who  lead  our  people 
Into  unconsciously  supporting  a  fiscal 
policy  that  will  not  stand. 

If  the  civilian  ever  wanted  to  make  his 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  he  should 
make  it  now  and  pay  his  Federal  taxes. 
Never  before  have  I  so  greatly  felt  the 


nec»'.s.sity  for  such  a  contribution.  Needs 
of  the  hour  give  the  citizen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  his  immortality  In  the 
economic  life  of  this  Nation. 

We  should  thank  God  for  the  privilege 
of  making  this  tax  contribution. 


Presentation  of  Scroll  at  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENrJlSSfE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remari.s,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  address  delivered  by  S.  R. 
Finley,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Electric  Power  Board  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn..  on  January  19.  1943.  upon  tlie 
presentation  to  the  Honorable  George  W. 
Norris  of  a  scroll  from  the  distnbuttirs 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  wholesale  power.  The 
address  was  made  part  of  the  program 
at  the  national  ^'cnvenlion  of  tlic  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  which 
was  held  in  St.  Louis  on  January  !9, 1943: 

Mr  Chairman,  Scnafcir  NorrLs.  Mrs  Norris, 
ciistlnRULshed  giicsts.  ladles,  and  genllpman. 
it  Is  written  of  old  that  "our  young  men 
shall  dream  dreiims  and  our  old  men  shall 
see  visions."  The  distinguished  American 
whom  we  honor  tonl^^tit  dreamed  of  develop- 
ing the  water  resources  of  this  country  so 
as  to  bring  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people. 
He  hid  a  vision  of  a  chain  of  dams,  financed 
and  roMstructed  by  the  government,  a'ong 
our  g-reat  w  ter  courses  and  their  tributarie.s, 
which  would  control  floods,  prevent  soil  ero- 
sion, improve  navigation,  and  generate  cheap 
electric  current  sulflcient  to  send  it  into  every 
farmliouse  m  this  country,  and  furnish  cheap 
fuel  for  the  operaticn  of  the  indu.'^trial  plants 
of  the  Nation 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  his  .nei.e'^.ge  to  Congress  In  1933  advocat- 
ing the  p  i.ssage  of  what  is  known  as  the 
T.-nnes.see  Valley  Authority  Act.  and  the  same 
was  read  in  the  Seriate.  Senator  Norris  called 
It  "the  greatest  humanitarian  document  ever 
to  come  from  tlie  White  Hmise  "  And  added, 
'The  me.^sage  is  an  official  approval  of  a 
12-year  dream  I  have  had."  And.  today,  he 
can  fee  27  dam-  in  :he  Tennessee  Valley  area, 
either  completed  or  under  construction,  as  a 
fulfillment  of  his  c:re..ms  and  vi.^ions. 

During  the  12  yt  ars  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tennesspj  Valley  Authority  Act, 
this  distingui.'-hed  statesman  Introduced  eight 
similar  bills,  none  of  which  was  enacted  Into 
law.  Two  of  them,  after  passing  through 
Congre6.<5.  were  vetoed  by  the  President — one 
by  President  CooUdge  and  one  by  President 
Hooter. 

Ilcwever.  while  failing  of  pa.ssage  into  law, 
all  of  the.se  eight  so-called  Muscle  Shoals  bills 
served  the  noble  purpo.se  of  keeping  private 
power  and  fertilizer  Interests  from  getting 
control  of  the  river  and  its  resources — for 
exploitation  and  private  gain 

Tlie  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  was 
not  merely  a  plan  to  bring  electricity  to  the 
poorer  people  of  the  South.  It  was  a  coordi- 
nated plan  to  develop  and  ci^nserve,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation,  all  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  great  rivers  watershed.  It  was 
a  program  to  bring  a  new  opportunity  to  mil- 


lions of  men  and  women  In  this  area,  and 
called  for  reclam.ation  of  the  soil,  reforesta- 
tion of  the  de-wooded  lands,  and  control  of 
floods.  In  establishing  the  Authority  there 
was  created  for  the  flr.-t  time  a  g*  vernmr ntal 
authority  which  was  arn.ed  w.th  powers  of 
government,  but  yet  had  the  flt-xibility  of 
private  business.  George  Ncrns  and  Presi- 
dent Rco.M  velt  believed  'It  was  destined  to 
be  probably  the  wildest  experiment  ever  con- 
ducted by  a  government"  Its  scope  was  to 
be  as  wide  as  the  problems  of  the  region. 
And  if  anyone  doesn't  think  we  have  prob- 
lems In  Tennes.see,  they  should  visit  us. 

It  Is  not  often  that  we  can.  In  the  short 
space  of  10  years,  realize  the  full  fruits  of 
ccmpletlon  of  a  program  as  wide  In  purpo-so 
as  that  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
development.  And  yet.  In  that  length  of  time 
we  have  seen  the  power  cf  fulling  water  In 
the  great  river's  watershed  controlled  and 
harnessed,  a  new  transportation  artery  has 
been  established,  marginal  lands  are  being 
restored  to  fertility,  reforestation  of  barren 
acres  is  a  fact  accomplished,  agricultural 
a!;d  industrial  development  have  been  stim- 
ulated— and,  most  Important  of  all,  a  Na- 
tion— now  sorely  at  war— finds  for  its  use  a 
\*aluab!e  resource  for  Its  fight  to  pre.serve  our 
democratic  freedom.  All  of  this,  fashioned 
to  the  fuUnes.",  of  value,  through  our  demo- 
cratic process  by  a  governmental  authority, 
clothed  with  and  exercising,  bcslcies  its  gov- 
ernmental powers,  the  flexibility  and  effi- 
ciency of  private  business. 

I  could  dwell  at  length  upon  the  actual 
results  In  our  region,  and  the  Ine^^timable 
Viilue.  to  the  Nation  and  to  our  region,  of  the 
benefits  now  being  realized.  Only  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  our  city  of  Chattanooga  was 
saved  from  a  disastrous  flood  by  the  water- 
control  methods  of  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Over  500.000  users  of  electricity  now  pur- 
chase, through  either  publicly  or  coopera- 
tively owned  power  systems,  the  electricity 
byproduct  fiom  the  multipurpn.se  river  dams. 
Annual  savings  to  these  eUctrlcity  users,  over 
costs  previously  Incurred  for  their  electric 
service,  are  estimated  to  be  $10,000  000  Tho 
sale  and  utilizatuni  of  hou.sehold  electrical 
appliances  has  mcrca.--ed  over  1000  percent 
since  1933— when  George  Norris'  dream  be- 
came a  reality.  Teniie.ssee  Valley  Authority 
region  residential  electricity  costs  are  the 
lowest  In  tl-.e  South  and  only  one-half  the 
national  average. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  farm  demon- 
stration program.  lural  hou.sehold  electrifica- 
tion, farm  mnclUnery  development,  malaria 
control,  soil  conservation  and  many  other  re- 
lated benefits  from  the  regional  development 
program,  have  helped  to  remake  our  are?,. 
Truly,  here  Is  real  American  dcmocratc  Gov- 
ernment at  woric,  and  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  no  npprcpritition  from  tl.e  Congress  has 
been  a.sked  to  keep  it  functioning. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  a  small  boy  to  be 
present  at  my  father's  desk  in  Congress  l:a 
1910  and  to  witness  Gtorge  Norris'  successful 
fiirht  to  ur.hnr'.o  Speaker  Joe  Cannons  des- 
potic rule  and  rest<jre  di  mocratic  rule  to  the 
Congress  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
present  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
area  for  a  number  of  years  and  to  witness  the 
succes.sful  culmination  of  George  Norris' 
dream  to  restore  and  develop  for  tlie  people 
the  wasted  re.sourccs  of  that  region  It  is  no'w 
my  high  privilege  to  represent  here  tonight 
the  over  one  hundred  city,  town,  and  farm 
cooperative  electric  systems  in  the  Tennefe.see 
Valley  Authority  region,  and  to  pre.sent  ta 
you,  for  them,  Hon.  Gecrge  W  Norris,  this 
expres.sic  n  of  grate'ul  e.steem  from  the  people 
of  the  Tenne.s.'^ec  Valley— a  region  where  is 
being  realized  your  dream  of  the  conservatloa 
and  use  of  natural  n>.sources  for  the  g(«H  cf 


all.     Mav  God  bless  and  keep  yuu- 
earned  His  richest  blessing. 


-yuu  liava 
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V/arfa'me  Salaries 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF    LOUI.SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TT\'E3 

Tuesduy.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Loui.siana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  week  when  we  had  under  consid- 
eration the  amendment  to  strike  down 
the  Executive  order  of  the  President  lim- 
iting large  salaries  during  war,  1  did  not 
have  time  then  to  give  a  list  of  the  sal- 
aries of  many  large  industrial  execu- 
tives. I  have  secured  a  U.'-t  from  the 
S'TuritK^  and  Exchange  Ct)mmission 
which  is   entirely  oCBcial.  but  I  do  net 


underta'.ie  to  say  th?t  it  Is  a  complete 
list  by  any  means.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is 
only  a  very  partial  list.  This  Ii>t  covers 
several  large  corporations  and  gives  the 
salary  received  by  the  president,  and,  in 
some  cases,  by  some  vice  presidents  and 
directors,  for  the  years  1940.  1941,  and 
1942,  in  some  instances,  and  for  the  years 
1939.  1940.  and  1941  in  other  cases.  I  de- 
sire to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  a  great  many  of  these  cases  there  was 
a  very  pronounced  increase  in  salaries 
due  to  the  war  conditions.  I  call  your 
further  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  salaries  were  increased  from  a  very 
few  thousand  dollars  to  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  short  space  of  3 
years. 

Mr.    Speaker,    many    of    us    in    this 
House  could  not  justify  tlie  payment  of 


jruch  exorbitant  ^n^Rries  during  w»r  and 
we,  therefore,  voted  against  the  Disney 
pmendmcnt,  which  struck  down  the 
Presidents  Executive  order.  We  took 
the  position  that  during  this  war.  when 
American  men  are  Tishting  and  dying 
all  over  the  world  on  very  small  salaries 
it  was  wrong  to  permit  these  large  sal- 
aries to  be  paid  the  great  industrial 
moguls  in  the  country. 

I  think  that  this  list  of  executive  sal- 
aries which  I  have  will  make  most  in- 
teresting reading.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  will  be  interested  in  re- 
ceiving these  figures.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
may  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and 
that  I  may  include  in  my  remarks  this 
list  of  salaries  of  industrial  executives. 

The  Ust  of  salaries  follows: 


Bfflstrjmt 


Nanie  ati'l  cajxitity 


KisoftI 

ypM 

CDiliai; — 


kefmmer*t»on 


IMO 


CoDtinetital  Motors  Cot (xiralion 
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Th)ina.«!  Lukr,  president  

.\>lHni  K.  Liikt.  viff  i'rr'«i'1<'nl  and  troa.>ail<er 

John  K    Mill<r,  vice  prrsidrnf     

l^Mvii  I,.  I. like,  Jr..  vio'  pn-'ident 

'V\'.  M   .tarn.an.  im-sidi  T'.l  ;  ni  dlrrrtnT     
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(1    L   (liliitti'    vici- pr.-^id.  nt  .and  ilirf^tor  

P.  L.  .\nplc.  irra^unr  and  <1in'ft<»r   . 

Vino-nt  Bi'ndi\   presid.  nt  and  <1in'^tfT    
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1-    ri    (Init-Jrh.  works  tiianai'.r -- 
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Ihr  rnaririsrtn-rni  o(  thr  (■<  ni;>aii>. 
.lri.i„.|.O.otniM'*^.7(i2.42 _    ^_     ,.      ,     ,    i^Hran^,.  ^nrf   k. 

krf*>ss«rM«  forp'^'a- 
;immis'?i<»ns  un<i<'r 


>  ln(iii-I.O.otni>  «' *^. 7(12.42  ,...,..         j       ,        i     i     \( 

>  .\cTU.'d  and  tH'cam.  ]m^uh)f  to  .Mftvd  J.  M  rinda  Jt  .  I  .1  M 
Wiiliani  7f!crT.  coll,  H.v.  h  .  u<  r.  m-  tr  a-irm^s  n-  Hay,".-  A-Trra(t  frr^ 
tic.D  toHi'pl>  .n|'..^■IlJunIaulUiariao;aI■p^l^:rra•  !\  fl..!..'<«  oUtir 


•Jl^s  app^.c^  cuntract 
•  Includes  honiis  of  14t">,nsi.l4. 
» Includes  I'onu.v  ol  $l.'i7,s71  t;8 


rhidi  or  jr..rr!  and  $12.tX>,;  was 


•Includes  a  honiis  approvin.atriy  (wofhirds  of .^   ,j .  -,        u 

placril  in  trust  under  th.  profit  -d.ar.r.g  i-lan  for  ihc  n-spec«ivt  Uu^til  o.  chlU. 
>  Includes  honiJK  il  »V,21t;.2:<. 
•  Inrh:  !>-  t."-iti«  ol  J:'l..'.74  4(). 

»  In.lii  ;.-■-■  u-  (.■M.;;47^s 
l»  iLitluJl..-  LuLUb  ol  Wl.."74.40. 


II  The  mi  flnires  indude  profit -.diarinp  bonus  provided  dur.np  fiscal  years  1940  and 

'"'iVxhe  1940  ttrures  indiidp  s.i!:iry  for  9  months  and  Umus  paid  in  'MO  '«••;* ''  "nl9X» 
fi-nincs.  'I  lie  mi  hr-ini  do  uoi  in.ludt  lionus  paid  in  ncotubtT  l'4l  \&m-4  oq 
l!*4.'ieiirninrs 

.^  Irichidcs  horjH.'.  ol  $.'?2."0(i. 

i<  Includes  bonuo  o(  fd.tiim. 

»  Includes  bonu.'^  ol  $l(Ki,'"'<l. 

»  Incltjdos  iKinii'^  of  ».'o,r(io. 

!•  IiK'liiile-  lH>nus  of  $:i7,WiO. 

'•  Intlti'tes  b'lnii"^  of  $;<7.(<iO. 

•'  I'rcsiden!  from  .Mie.  7,  ItW. 

■  Fii^urlVcU'trmif  l''^i2r.'inun.rnlion  paid  by  the  cooipanj  not  ju  axailable. 
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Kegistrant 


Kanir  and  rapacity 


Fist-al 

ye«ir 

••n<lint:— 


Krmunoration 


1940 


Cforpe  A.  Hornicl  &  Co.... 

Joha  Atorrell  A  Co 

hunn-Bush  Shoe  Co... 


Tht  Cnited  States  Leather  Co.« 

1  hi  W:ico  Aircraft  Co 

>\  illiams  OU-0-M»lic  Heating  Cor|H)ratiun 


t<*tf«iiiiji4{ubbcr  Co.'. 


JUlEoii  Zinc  Co. 


Food  Matliincry  Corporation 


V  iliys-Overland  Mi>tor<,  Inc. 


Tbc  Kroerson  EkctricManuhcturint!  Co. 


Jay  r.  Honiiol.  prcsilfn'  and  dirortf^r  

if.  H.  ("urcy.  vur  |>r-.'<i<i»'nt  and  dirccUT 

M    K.  Diiiiiin,  fri'iL^iirr;  ati<l  dirintor. 

I'Mfk  l)(iii);h<'rty.  vie- iinsidrnt  hi  id  director 

\V.  F.  CHlladay,  hraiirii  inaluitiT 

T.  lli'nry  Kusi.t,  prcsKlrtit  and  ilini-tor 

a.  M.  FiistiT.  VHv  prrsidfiif  an<l  director 

J.  ('.  Stiirtz,  vio'  prt'SKlenl  and  director........... 

H.  L.  Niinn.  president 

A.  \V.  HiLsli,  vio'  president 

I.  C.  Johnson,  secret. iry 

J.  n    niiiimnan,  treasurer 

fJeiiry  M    .McVdiK).  |>rrsident  and  director 

Kiijjeiie  H    Aniory.  \  ice  president  nnd  director .. 

l{<)l:ind  H   '/Aim,  vice  president,  secnlary  and  director 

I.ee  \   Brutus.  VKV  pn-sidetit  and  treasurer 

A    K.  .Vreier.  chief  engineer ........... 

H.  U.  Ferry,  v In' president  anil  director . . 

('.  J.  Hrtikner.  president  and  director .. 

W.  W.  Willutiu.s,  president 

T.  .<imni<ms,  viw  pn*.sident  and  troiisuri'r 

V.  Hnpkins.  s«'crefiiry        

,  .\.  Mafheson,  vice  presulent 

A.  .SedHTJInK,  chairman  of  tMMird  an  I  director 

I'.  .S'ilHTline,  tire.sident  and  director 

A.  .M.  \  aiiKlian.  vie«-  president,  trea.'wirer,  and  director 

1".  .'^chr:ink.  vici  president  and  director 

Jiinies  A    Hill,  pre'ident  and  treusiirer  ...... .. 

\V    H.  Porter,  viir  pn>sideiii  Hod  ueneral  inanacer. 

I.eroy  K.  NeLson,  \  ici- pn-sident ...... .. 

I,   H    Herlccy.  w'cretnry  and  asslstHnf  irwwjrrr 

Howard  .Meilor,  vice  president  and  assLstant  secretary 

r.  r.  Oavli-!!,  president  and  director .. 

J.  1>.  Cruiiiniey,  iirisident  and  direi-tor 

K.  L,  Hiirrell.  vice  [ircsidcnt  and  director 

A.  H.  Tlioni|ison,  vic«'  pres.deiit  and  din>tior 

(>i:den  S.  Sells,  vice  president  and  dinctor 

Jiisepl>  NV .  Kruer,  president  and  direi'inr 

<  ieorKe  \V  .  Hitter,  (Eeiieriii  itiun.sel  

Deltnur  <1.  Koos,  vice  president  in  ciitiiu'e  ofciiKineerini;  and  director.... 

Ward  Nf    ("anmlay,  chairman  of  honril 

W .  ^.  SyiniiiKtoti,  president,  cliairmaii,  and  general  tnanauer 

().  ('.  Schniitt.  vice  president 

J.  \.  Driy,  vice  pre.sident 


A 

H. 

W. 

K. 

J 

W 

H 


Oct.  y> 

Oct.    Z'l 
Oct.    31 


Nov.    2 
Nov.    1 

bct-'ji 


Oct.   31 


Sept.  30 
Oct.    31 


Oct.    31 


Oct.    31 


iSrpt.  30 


Sept.  30 


8«pt.  30 

8«pl."30 


1.12.  «T0.  27 
:«->.  HM.  W 


3H.  (Xm  (N> 

.*»),  ixn.  (N) 
,'in.  iiiii.  n\ 
ai,  0011. 01) 
2ii.Qoaoo 

ia333.83 
10.  .133.  tU 
40.  NSO.  00 
22.«)0.  on 
iH.nM.no 

4.  7.M).  00 

r>.  hmi  tx) 

5,  t:u.  uu 

2l,2io.OO 

4.Hnaoo 

3.7V100 

,K'i,  rax  I.  )x) 
IK.  xa. » 

14.  100,00 


1941 


M,  TV)  INI 

ll.KH. ;« 

7,  2iaoo 


3(1,  Ul  I.  10 

2^3i>i.  in 
3^^»l  10 

'A3»l.  10 

tin.  (XN).  (Kl 
111.  H75.  iS 
1H,UU0.U0 

;4.6or».t)6 

1*1.  jii);.  (Kt 


»y.  "iTti  K4 
A  113.  W 

"iti.0Wi02 

'  ;<»i,  (XX)  fxV 
;«),  (XXI.  (X) 
:«i,  ixx).  (XI 

l.t.  UX).  (X) 
3),  (XK).  (X) 
\:i.f*f:.3i\ 
13.  .MIT.  30 
4<».  N'lO.  (X) 
2'.'.  »ny  ix) 

|H.  (kW  IK) 
h.47aU0 
7.  .ITV.  5.*> 
6,  7»  so 

"ii.ono'raV 

(1,»S.00 


1642 


♦fil.TM.  W 
3«>.  :W2.  .\J 

IK.  900  Wl 
42.43^35 
C) 


("> 


"  .V).  iXXI  (XI 

"  3«).  rax)  on 
n  liK.  UX)  (XI 

'  i3.(i:t.t  r.H 
«.  7l(V  SI) 
10.  H7.V  OU 
(") 


10.  (XX)  nn 
;«.,  (K«i  (XI 
IW,  MM.  Vi 


i.\nxi.  (X) 

2l.ti««  7J 
12.  (MM).  00 

s.7oaoo 


33.  7B7  (rj 


27, 

2T. 

27, 

••  Ktt, 

"  .si. 

24. 
12. 


7»7  02 
7V7  (r.» 
7W7  tr> 
(•U2.  K! 
1117.  SO 

42.V  (xV 
(XKI.IK) 
247.  20 


.W.  (XX).  ni) 
20. 000.  IXI 


l.\.S71.47 
.'A  2K3.  IK! 


lO.iAVM 

i)t.  4.«(.  rr 

33.  7J<.i  2»i 


27. 7JH.  a; 

27.  72'«.  2tl 

27.  72«  y' 

»  123.  IKl.H) 

24."2.'n').'«i'l 
.'i().(XXI.)X) 
2t,()'X).iX) 
l.Mfli  SI) 
12,413.0-.' 


'  Kiptirr.- co\.  riiik' 1£4.' reiiKiiieratioii  (iiln  u  from  piovy  Soliciting  materia!  filed  hy 
tJie  inanaKeitieiit  of  the  comiiauy. 
"  Fiifures  ciiverinjr  1842  remuneration  i>aid  hy  th'  company  not  yet  availutile 
»  Includes  t>oriu.s  of  $lil.(XX). 


«'  Includes  honus  of  »t!.nixi 
X  include"!  ix.niis  of  M2..M<2  .M. 
*  Includes  Ihiiius  of  tti3.1Ki.(tO. 


Kegi:)|rant 


Name  and  cniuicity 


Kcinuiierition 


1939 


Allied  Chemical  J:  Dye  Corporation 

Thf  American  Tohacro  Co 

Atla^  Inificrial  UicscI  Engine  Co 

Atl«.«  Powder  Co 

The  Aviation  Cori>oration 


Bethlehem  Fteel  Corjioraflon 


New 


Flaw  Knox  Co.. 


Bocui(!  .Vlrplane  Co 


H.  K.  .\tlierton,  president  and  chairman  of  I'oard 

('.  (1.  Tufts,  vice  privsideni .... 

K.  11.  MiAdiK).  vii-e  president ..... ...... .............. 

H.  \.  I.iidwi^'.  vice  president .. ............... 

K.  \\  .  (  larli.  vice  president 

(ieorKe  \V.  Mill,  pre.sident 

P:iiil  M  .  lliihn.  vice  president , 

\inieiil  Hi^;l{lo.  vice  president 

F.  H.  Kiltierry.  presiilent  . 

S.  I*.  Fa.siman  chairman  of  the  Jioard.. 

F.  H.  |)ickson.  iiraneli  nianairer.  t'liicajjo .. 

J.  W.  Camp,  tirsi  vice  president  of  Atlas  Diesel  Engine  Corjhtration, 
York.  H  suh,siilij»ry . 

J.  n.  Writtht.  ![ian;»jjer,  CliicaKo  branch 

l<<'lHnd  I. yon.  ((resident  and  din-ctor 

Isaac  Fouvr.  vice  president.  diri><-tor.  and  tre.isiirer 

W.  T.  I'enniinin.  vi(v  presidi  rit  and  director 

W.  M    ne.il,  dirtx-tor  and  [iri-sidcnt... 

.\.  1.  I.o.lwick.  director 

L.  H.  MHiinim.'.  director  .in (I  vice  president 

Victor  Km:ifiuel.  i>rer(idcnt  and  director   

K.  S.  Pruut.  clirielor  and  general  coniLsel 

Williiiin  F   Wise.  V ill' pre.sident 

Ir:t  .1    ."^nader,  vice  president  of  :i  sutisiijiary  and  grneni  manager  of  a  divtohiQ 

•Kuzetie  (1.  ('. r^M■e.  president  and  director 

Cliarles  .\I.  Sehwati.  director  and  cuairumu  of  board.... ..... ... 

•(Juiiicy  Relit,  director ... . 

*l':iiil  Sl:u-k'd:.  director 

•Kol-ert  K.  .NtiMatli.  s,.crei.iry    viiv  president,  and  director ... 

*  Frederick  \    .'-hick .  comptroller  and  dinvtor 

W    I'.  W It herow,  president  and  dirwtor   , ,. .... 

Frank  Cirdes,  diriTtor  and  cliaimian  of  hoard 

Chest-r  H    l.elinian.  iircctir.  vi(r  cliairman  of  board,  andexooitive  v  Iceprcsi- 

delll. 

t'liire  I..  Fytveilt.  chairniiin  of  Biwinc  Aircraft  Co .. 

K.  J.  Minsiuill.  \  uv  preseleift  of  Moi'itii;  Aircraft  Co... 

Fred  I*.  I.auduii.  vi«-e  president  of  Hoeing  .Aircraft  Co 

P.  C.  Johnson,  president  and  ireneral  maii:i'.2er  of  Hoeing  .Aircraft  Co ....... 

H.  <>.  We-I.  executive  vice  president  of  lioetOK'  .Airiraft  Co 


$125.  (XX).  no 
flO.  IXX).  (XI 
U.  000. 00 


•  420,  20B.  SH 

'  •£¥).  17V.  7.*; 

■  230.  17«.  7."^ 

IK,  raxi.  (XI 

W.  (XXI  (Kl 
5.  (XJO.  U> 


4H.  (IS.3  3H 
34.  3(X).  (13 
3.1.  1.'<I.(H 
37.  •V44).  IX) 
2n.(M4).  IK) 
24.  3U&  (» 


-271.234.00 

\x\  (XX).  no 
li7.'i««.no 

117,364.00 


11)10 


J12.VIXX\(XI 
•Ml.  IXKI.  IXI 

55.  «X).  00 


M5rt.4l.'i  :«; 

•2.SI.K4W  r2 

•  2.'>l.*>4(i  22 

IK.  laxi.  (XI 

tt.iXXl.lX) 

"'  ».»i83.i3 


fH.  H04  (XI 
i\  ri04  (Xi 
47,.  354.  Wl 


7\  OU).  01 
5A.  HTjH.  OU 
43,  VlO  00 

"478.' 144.  (XI 


3s.  non  no 
:<.■>.  (KX).  (XI 
:xi.  ixxi.  lu 

!'.).'.«»«  92 

w.z'*).  10 

10. 025. 05 


i>  17».  443  (X) 
"  17W,  44;«.  00 


M.oan.nn 

M,aaani) 

36. 000.  Ui 

20.  (XX)  no 

12.(X)0.  00 
30,  (MX).  <X) 


U'4l 


$12.S.  (<X).  (X) 

(lO.tui.  CO 


a),  IXX).  (X) 

(X),  (XXI.  (HI 

'2HN.  144.  7.'. 

•  rill,  K.t*fi  (u; 
» i.Mi.  HH«;.  Mi 

24,(XX).U) 


11.  (XX).  00 

10.  («»)  (X) 

4s     .s  ,    s,, 


»  TV,  150.00 

""7i7iK."i).^ 

3.\  124  \tf> 
"  537.  724.  00 


»•  1W7  317  «X( 
»•  IH7.3i:.ui 
»•  l.V.  :B»3  i«» 
*  I.V..  f.H  I  Ml 
.'XI.  (XXI.  I«) 

3.V<iixi.  no 
42.U(Xi  mi 

20, 000. 00 


20.  (WXI  IX) 
1«>,  OUO.  (M 


•.\l5o  nn  olTirt'r  and 'or  n  dinrtor  of  one  or  more  subsidiaries. 
'Include-  (Minus  ol  ♦:"X).2W..>. 
•Includes  t.onu-  of  f;53l..41.'>.3h. 
•Includi-  iMitiu.N  of  JII*.I44.T5. 
'  ImliKlis  Imuiu-  of  »IM),I7»».75 
•Inclu^le-  Nxiu-  of  *20l.»4i'.22. 
•Include-  »..!  i;>  l.t  1!l(Xl,.>'.»'»=.'»i. 
•Jncl'ide-  I  ■•nils  of  *MMTt<.75. 
'lncludi«<  tonus  »i  $2lll,^4t".2. 

•Includes  (  onil-  of  JUX'.'M'fC. 
>»lliciud«.-  I  i.nu.-  of  Wo.tW. 


»  Includes  fion(j.«  of  M.''..S2!).(i5. 
"  Includes  imnu.s  of  Wl,224. 
"  Includes  Ix.nus  of  JJis.Ht. 
'*  Incliiile-s  fiontl.s  ol  $3.'.7.7'.'4. 
'-  Includes  txiaus  of  ih'.i. 44.i. 
•*  Includes  Ininus  of  $I(I7.'<I7. 
'"  Iticlmles  hiinijs  ol  $«i,ii;! 
'"  Includes  honus  of  ♦l(i7,.;ir. 
'•  IneliKJes  tmmis  of  fV."!..'?):!, 

*  iiu  lude-  houus  of  $W,3yj. 
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Eefijtrant 


Cliic&£c  I'uuiiuaiic  Tool  Co..... 


Name  and  capacity 


Cooi>cr-Bcs5<:mcr  C<  rj»i>n«iioQ. 


The  Dayton  Kublvi  Msuulacluriug. 


Pouglas  .\ircr:»ft  Co..  Inc 


Oencnil  Electric  Co.. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 


Irifcrnal local  Hlir\^^t^.•r  Co.- 


Jones  1  LaugLlin  St«cl  Corporalion. 


P.  Lorillard  Tobacco  Co 


Mcsta  Machine  Co 

Tbe  Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co. 


Morv  iito  Clieniica!  Co. 


I  Petroleum  Co — 

B.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 

f  hell  Union  Oil  Corporation... 

Floss-SLcffeld  Steel  A  Iron  Co 

I  Eton  Carbide*  Carbon  Ccrporation — 

United  State?  Steel  Corporation 


WofthingtuD  TiiUip  and  Machinery  Corporalion. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manutocturing  Co. 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation 


H.  A   Jackson,  pre-sident - 

W.  L.  licwis,  executive  vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer _-. 

A.  V.  (ioodliTie,  vice  president - -- 

E.  O.  Huss.  sales  repn-sentative — 

O.  J.  CotJev,  sales  represautativ^ - 

U.  H.  Williams,  pesi'leut  and  cliairman  of  board 

C.  M.  Uea^•le,  vice  pr(>sident- 

C    H.  JnhnkP,  vice  r»resident  and  peneral  manaper 

J.  W  .  }le*^.  sakwman  and  assistant  branch  manager 

J    A.  Mac.MiUan,  chairman  of  board.. 

A.  L.  Fr(*Milauder,  president  and  general  manager 

¥.  C.  .Murray,  manager  of  original  equipment  division 

K.  H.  (Hantnn,  vice  presiiient - 

J.  O.  Cole,  nuuiajrer  of  textile  products  diTision 

Donald  W.  I )oui;la8,  president - 

V.  E.  UcrtrandiHS,  vice  president  and  sales  represi^ntative - 

Car!  A.  Covej,  senior  vice  president  and  peneral  manager — 

A.  K.  Kfivmond,  vice  president  and  eagineer - 

Owen  D.  Voung,  ebairmao  of  board 

(Jerard  Swope,  jiresident  anddirewlor - 

Chirles  E.  Wilson,  jwcsident  and  director 

F'hihp  n.  R.H'd,  chairman  of boiird      --- ,-i,|---.-vvv- y- 

Clark  H.  Minor,  director,  also  director  International  General  Electric  Co  Inc. 

David  M.  CfOOdrich.ofBoer 

.-;   B.  Robertson,  fjffioer 

J    H.  Connors,  officer ..... - - — - 

John  L.  CoUyer.  officer. 

T.  (I.  Ciraham.ofTioi'r 

J.J..'<ewnian,offlonr - .- — :•-. v 

Sydwy  O.  McAUister,  preeident  until  May  16,  IWl;  since  then  chairman  of 

exifulive  committoe. 

Maiirif^e  F.  Holahan,  first  vice  president • 

WillinmP.  Elliott,  vice  president  and  g^'neralcoun.sel      ...  .--..-...- 

Fowler  McCormick,  aecond  vice  president  until  .May  16,  IWl;  smce  then 

president.  .         , 

n.  E.  l/cwis.  preisident  and  chairman  of  board 

W.J.  Cn'ijrhton,  vice  president 

L.  M.  Parsons,  Tioe  i»re8ident 

S.  ».  Marshall,  Jr„  vice  president 

David  U.  Ball,  president 

Goorfe  H.  Hummel,  president , — - 

Karl  J.  Bush,  vice  president  and  comptroller 

Oeonte  D.  W'hiU'fldd,  vice  president 

Edpar  S.  Bowling,  vice  president 

L,  Iversen,  president  aud  director..- 

L.  W.  Mcsta,  vice  president  and  director 

F   A.  Mesta,  vice  president,  trea-suPT,  and  director 

W.  E.  Whipp,  president  and  treasurer 

Martin  J.  Luther,  salesman 

F.  C.  Dull,  vic«  president  and  secretary — - 

S.  A.  Brandenbun?,  salesman - - 

H.  T.  Kuril,  salesman 

Charles  Belknap,  executive  Tice  president 

Gaston  DuBois,  vice  president - -.- - 

Wm.  M.  Rand,  vice  president 

Edftar  .M.  Queeny,  president 

Frank  Phillips,  chairman  and  director 

K  S.  Adams,  president  and  director 

l>on  Emery,  vice  president,  geoeral  counsel,  and  director 

S.  Clay  Williams,  chairman  of  board 
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Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate." written  by  Walter  Lippmann  and 
published  in  the  Washin^'ton  Post  of 
March  16.  1943,  together  witli  an  edi- 
torial on  the  same  general  subject  from 
the  Cleveland  News  of  March  15.  1943. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From    the   Washington    Post   of   M;irch    16, 
1943  I 

ADVICE    AND    CONSENT    OF     TUt    SENATE 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  fundamental  question,  which  has  been 
raised  by  Senators  HArcH,  Burton.  Ball,  and 
Hill.  Is  how  the  Senate  can  be  enabled  to 
play  Its  part  In  the  conduct  ol  American 
foreign  relations.  This  is  a  very  old  ques- 
tion. It  has  always  been  a  difficult  one. 
But   It   Is  not   unanswerable. 

As  we  look  for  the  answer  to  It.  two  con- 
clusions  are.   I   think,   at   once  self-evident. 
The    ftr-<t    l.s    that    the    Senate    cannot    now 
Commit  Itself  to  approve  treaties  which  have 
not  yet  been  negotiated.     To  expect  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  this  Is  to  ask  it  to  vote  on  abstrac- 
tions and  generalities  rather   than  on  prac- 
tical commitments.     The  second   is  that  the 
Executive    cannot    negotiate    with    our    allies 
unless  at  each  critical  step  m   the  negotia- 
tions  he    knows   and    they    Itnow    that    he    is 
acting   with   the  advice  anc    const-nt   fif   the 
Senate      For   unless  the  Senate  Is  somehow 
participating  in  the  negotiations,  our  whole 
diplomacy  bt'come.f  a  blind  gambU-  as  to  what 
the  Senate  might  some  day  do   about   them. 
The  test,  therefore,  of  the  move  made  by 
the  four  SeiuUorb  is  not  whether  the  Senate 
will    bind    itself    now    to    ratify    agreementa 
drawn   according  to   the   five   general    propo- 
sitions   of     their     resolution.     The     test     is 
whether    the   Senate   will   agree    that   a   way 
mu'*!    be  fomid   to  associate   the  Senate  con- 
tinuitUy   with   the  President  before  and  dur- 
ing  the   momentous  negotiations  that   have 
to  be  undertaken.     Merely  to  pass  a  general 
resolution  wcnild  no  doubt  be  reassuring  to 
most   of    mankind       But    It   would   not    really 
resolve   the  ar.cient   constitutional   difficulty. 
For  If  the  resolution  were  pa.ssed.  the  whole 
dangerous  uncertainty  would  still  remain  for 
unpretlictable   debate,    because    the   question 
would    still    be    whether    the    actual    treaties 
negotiated  conformed  to  the  meaning  of  the 
general    propositions. 

Tlierefore  we  murt  fix  our  ntt»>ntion  upon 
the  wavs  mid  means  of  enabliiu;  the  Senate 
to  participate  in  the  negotiations.  If  we  can 
do  that,  we  shall  be  restoring  the  Senate  to 
the  place  intended  for  it  by  the  authors  of 
the  Consntutioi).  and  we  shall  have  removed 
the  practical  difficulty  which  not  only  threat- 
ens to  p.raly.'c  the  making  of  peace  but  also 
to  make  it  intinitely  more  difllcult  to  win  the 
war. 

For  If  the  Unlttd  States  Government  can- 
not now  confidently  make  binding  engage- 
ments witli  our  allies,  how  can  we  make  sure 
now  that  we  shall  have  all  the  alius  we  shall 
need  m  order  to  finish  the  war  in  Asia  as  well 
as  m  Europe'  The  situation  i>  such  that 
the  Seuators  simply  cannot  afford  to  delude 


tliomsf'lves  with  the  Idea  that  the  qvie.'^tlon 
Is  wliether  they  will  at  their  leisure  at  some 
distant  time  consider  whether  they  will  rat- 
ify agreements  with  our  allies. 

The  situation.  In  fact.  Is  that  the  United 
State's  must  be  able  now  to  persuade  our 
allies  to  make  agreements  with  u^s.  They 
need  tis.  to  be  sure.  But  we  need  them  not 
one  bit  less. 

In  foreign  affairs  tlie  S«'nate  was  intended 
to  be  a  council  that  the  Pre.sident  would  con- 
Stilt  continually.  The  Senate,  we  must  re- 
member, had  originally  only  26  Members  and 
it  was  a  small  enough  body  to  be  consulted 
confidentially.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the 
question  was  raised  whether  the  House  slitjUld 
also  be  consulted,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
oil  the  ground  tiiat  65  Representatives  were 
too  many  for  what  John  Jay  described  as 
the  reciuisite  of  negctlations— namely,  "per- 
fect secrecy  and  immediate  dispatch  "  And 
David  Ramsey,  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
said  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  who 
want.'d  the  House  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
treaty-making  power:  When  66  men  can 
keep  a  secret,  they  m  ly."  Yet  the  House  was 
then  only  two-thirds  as  big  as  the  Senate  Is 
today. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  me:'nt  to  have  the  Senate 
do  exactly  tlie  kind  of  thing  which  the  four 
Senators  are  now  trying  to  arrange  to  have 
It  do.  Six  months  after  he  was  Inaugurated. 
Washington  went  to  the  Senate  with  the 
project  of  a  treaty  he  was  negotl.it Hir  with 
the  southern  Indians.  He  took  with  him 
General  Knox,  his  Secretary  of  War,  and  after 
they  had  been  introduced,  Washington  rose 
ntid  told  the  Senate  that  he  had  ccme  to 
them  for  their  advice  and  consent  on  certain 
prepositions   In   the   treaty. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears.  President  Wa.sh- 
Ington  neglected  to  invite  Senator  M.iclay 
to  dinner  before  he  went  to  the  Senate,  and 
for  lack  of  this  kind  of  personal  preparation, 
the  Senate  stood  on  its  dignity,  Washington 
lost  his  temper,  the  Senate  never  became  a 
council,  and  Washington  declared  that  "h." 
would  be  damned  If  he  ever  went  there 
agnln."  ~  ~ 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr,  Denna  Fleming  tells 
us  in  his  book  on  The  Treaty  Veto  of  the 
American  Senate,  Washington  •■still  ad- 
hered to  the  practice  of  asking  the  advice 
of  the  Senate  before  negotiations  were  opened 
and  during  their  course"  Thus  he  sus- 
pended his  negotiations  with  England  over 
the  northeastern  boundary  until  he  h..d  con- 
sulted the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  agreed  In 
advance  to  approve  a  proposed  treaty  wltli 
Algiers.  Otlier  Presidents  have  gone  to  the 
Senate  for  approval  in  advance  for  example. 
President  Poik  in  1846  on  the  suggested  terms 
of  jjeace  with  Mexico. 

But  as  we  all  know,  the  relations  between 
the  Senate  and  the  President  have  rarely 
been  .satisfactory  where  the  treaty-makii-g 
p.)vver  was  involved.  Tlie  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spam  in  1898  was  almost  defeated;  It 
was  ratified  by  Just  one  vole  more  than  the 
necessary  two-thirds.  Wilson's  treaty  was, 
of  course,  defeated.  This  is  the  third  war 
In  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  less  than 
50  years;  once  we  aimost  failed  to  get  a 
treaty  of  peace,  once  we  did  fall,  aiul  now 
for  a  third  time  we  find  ourselves  wonder- 
ing whether  the  Senate  will  permit  us  to 
make  a  treaty.  Surely,  the  four  Senators 
cannot  be  wrong  when  they  sav  that  so  ne- 
thmg  has  to  be  done  about  it.  and  done  about 
It  now  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  remedy  must  He  in  assuming  that  con- 
sldeiahly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators will  .support  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  our  allies  If  In  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations they  are  consulted  about  these  iir- 
raiikiements  and  are  enabled  to  understand 
them  But  since  It  is  Impossible  to  consult 
66  men  dally  en  all  sorts  of  questions,  the 
practical  problem  Is  how  to  find  a  working 
committee  whicii  al  kast  66  Senators  will 
trust. 


Theoretically  the  committee  ought  to  be 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
That  is  what  it  is  for.  But,  in  lact.  owing  to 
the  antiquated  rules  of  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  seniority,  the  present  committee 
is  unrepresentative  and  has  an  appallingly 
b.id  record  It  is  such  a  bad  record  that  some 
of  the  commit  teamen  are  determined,  it 
would  app'Mr,  to  make  it  worse  by  trying  to 
prove  that  when  tluy  we.e  wrong  they  were 
really  right.  The  committee  as  now  consti- 
tuted Is  a  bad  one  becau.-e  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Republican  members  have  a  vef'ted 
interest  in  their  own  historic  mistakes,  and 
are.  therefore,  not  to  be  depended  upon  alto- 
gether to  deal  confidentially  w.iili  delicate 
matters  that  must  In  the  early  stages  of  nego- 
tiation remain  confidential. 

Tlie  problem,  therefore.  !.«  either  to  recon- 
stitute the  present  committee,  perhaps  by 
enlarging  it,  or  to  establish  a  new  committee 
which  is  representative  and  efflcient. 


I  From  the  Cleveland  News  of  March  15,  1943 1 

'  END  OF  ISOLATION  ISM  •• 

Nearly  everybody  has  said  at  seme  time  or 
other  that  It  will  be  futile  to  win  the  war 
unless  we  also  win  the  peace.  Four  United 
St;ites  Senators  tfjmorrow  will  take  the  hrst 
long  step  toward  this  winning  ol  the  peace 
when  they  Introduce  a  res<jlution  which  de- 
clares America's  Intention  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  preventing  future  wars. 

The  sp>eclal  values  of  this  re.solutlon  are: 

It  Ls  bipartisan,  having  the  approval  of 
both  party  leaders 

It  arises  In  the  Senate,  which  eventually 
must  pass  on  peace  agreements. 

Its  authors  have  been  at  pains  to  deter- 
mine probable  acceptance  before  exposing  it 
to  debate. 

It  comes  in  time,  probably,  to  head  ofl  an- 
other movement  of  Irresponsible  isolation- 
Lsm.  built  on  slrgans  and  petty  prejudices 

Although  the  document  has  been  careluMy 
trimmed  to  fit  a  variety  cf  opinions  in  the 
Senate,  and  may  have  to  be  trimmed  still 
more.  It  is  so  built  on  tlie  fundamentals  ot 
peace  management  that  such  doctoring  can 
be  sustained. 

We  are  to  stay  In  the  war  until  It  Is  won: 
we  are  to  help  set  up  temporary  governments: 
we  are  to  provide  the  means  of  peaceful  set- 
tlements; we  are  to  administer  relief  and 
help  with  economic  stabilization  in  the 
crushed  ccuntrlts;  we  are  to  take  our  place  In 
maintaining  an  international  police  force. 

Those  arc  the  foundation  stones  of  a  new- 
world  and  louchly  they  mark  the  extent  of 
participation  required  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  resolution  Is  adopted.  It  will  do  more 
to  bring  an  understanding  amonj?  fhe  United 
Nations  than  any  amoimt  of  pre-vlctory  ne- 
gotiations among  diplomats. 

This  is  not  to  di.'^parage  the  conferences 
Just  now  being  undertaken  in  Washington  by 
Anthony  Eden  They  also  are  necessarv.  but 
the  proposed  Senate  action  supplies  tlie  es- 
sential  base  of  operations. 

It  should  he  eip«'Clally  pleasing  to  Ohio 
citizens  that  Senator  BfRTON  is  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  thLs  action. sharing  the  leadership 
with  Senat(rs  Bali.  ( Republican  ).  Hill  (Dem- 
ocrat I ,  and  Hatcm   (Democrat). 


The  Irish-American  in  World  War  No.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

Of    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  have  prmted  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  an  adciress  enti- 
tled "The  Iri'h-American  in  World  War 
No.  2."  whicii  I  delivered  in  Syractise  on 
March  17.  la^t.  at  the  8t.  Patrick's  Day 
dinner  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians. 

There  bein-?  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordcied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  poet  tells  us  that  all  the  world  loves 
a  lover  We  know  that  at  least  once  a 
year  all  the  world  loves  the  Irish.  Every 
son  and  daughter  of  Ireland,  en  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  r.^news  his  vow  of  affection  for 
the  land  of  hi^  ancestors.  Today,  the  na- 
tive son  goes  back  in  memory  to  the  beauties 
and  to  the  Joys  and  the  sorrows  of  Ire- 
land, known  to  the  rest  of  us  only  through 
song  and  story — the  refreshing  waters  of 
the  Shannon;  the  Joyous  music  of  the  pipers 
in  the  hush  of  a  twilight  on  a  delightful 
summer  evenins;  the  charm  of  Klllarneys 
lakes  and  fells;  the  warmth  of  a  crackling 
tur!  fire  on  a  long  winter  evening;  the  bick- 
ering of  the  hucksters  on  fair  day  In  the 
town.  Yes.  and  they  think  cf  the  loved 
ones  who  were  le't  behind,  loved  ones  whose 
hands  reach  across  the  seven  seas  In  a  token 
of  friendship.  With  them  our  minds  go  back 
to  the  centuries  of  Ireland  s  struggle  to  be 
free;  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  her  sons 
and  daughters;  the  famines  and  the  hard 
times;  and  ot  ht-r  martyrs  and  heroes,  of 
Robert  Emmet  and  Wolfe  Tone;  of  her  fa- 
m.ofs  statesmen  and  political  leaders. 
Charles  Stewart  Pa-nell  and  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell.  We  dwell  upon  the  folklore  and  the 
fairy  tales  and  we  listen  once  again  to  the 
stcrv  of  the  ininstrel  boy  and  to  the  mel- 
ody of  the  hr.ip  that  still  sings  through 
Tara's  halls  These  are  but  some  of  the 
reasons  why  today,  in  all  corners  of  the  globe. 
there's  a  tear  mlncled  with  the  smile  of  the 
Irishman.  The  hat  is  cocked  at  a  jaunty 
angle  today,  the  shoulders  are  .squared,  and 
the  chest  displays  with  great  pride  the  green 
shamrock  "fherr's  music  In  the  voice  and 
laughter  m  the  heart.  Tills  is  St  Patrick's 
Day, 

As  the  lamp  of  learning  was  kept  glowing 
by  Irish  priests  and  scholars  during  the  dark- 
ness which  envelf.ped  the  rest  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Middle  A^es.  so  Ireland  has  sent  her 
sons  and  dr.uchters  into  strange  haids  with 
the  light  of  freedom  The  Irish  immigrants 
were  among  the  early  settlers  in  colonial 
America.  They  have  come  to  this  land  to  tlie 
west  In  a  steady  stream  ever  since. 

The  contributions  which  the  Irish  people 
have  made  to  cur  culture  and  civilization, 
to  the  ideal  society  which  we  call  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  hfe  can  never  bt  measured.  But 
when  we  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  and 
read  the  accounts  of  the  leadership,  the 
bravery  and  daring  the  devotion  to  duty  and 
the  patnoti.-m  oi  men  such  as  Jack  Barry, 
the  "father  of  the  American  Navy";  O'Brien, 
who  won  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution;  the  roster  of  Kellys,  Murph3's. 

Ryans.  McCarthys,  SuUivans.  OBriens.  RelUys, 
Burkes  and  Connellys,  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  r.hen  we  realize  that  38  percent 
of  the  men  in  tlie  Revolution  were  Irish,  we 
can  truly  say  that  the  cause  would  have 
been   lost    had    It    not   been   for   the   Irish. 

That  immortal  document  by  which  we  de- 
clared otir  indei)endence  was  executed  by  four 
men  who  were  born  In  Ireland  and  by  five 
others  who  descended  from  Irishmen,  while 
John  Carroll  was  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
General  Washington  and  his  associates. 

It  Is  no  surprise  to  anyone  familiar  with 
the  inherent  qualities  of  an  Irishman  that 
those  heroes  and  statesmen  rendered  such 
valiant  service  to  the  Revolutionary  cause. 
It  was  only  natuiaJ  that  they  should  be  among 
the  first  to  volunteer  and  persevere  till  vic- 
tory,    Tliey  have  always  served  in  the  cau&e 
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of  democracy  and  freedom,  not  only  In  Ire- 
land, but  In  any  land  to  which  they  Journeyed. 
The  civilization  of  every  land  to  which  he 
Journeyed  has  felt  the  impact  of  the  Irish- 
man. 

Where  he  found  oppression,  he  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  for  freedom. 
Where  he  found  freedom,  he  became  the  most 
loyal  citizen.  The  land  of  his  adoption  then 
had  first  call  on  hijs  undivided  allegiance. 
The  love  for  his  native  land  has  never  Inter- 
fered With  his  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  the 
land  where  he  found  liberty.  That  is  why 
the  Irishman  has  earned  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  our  neighbors  in  Canada  and  in 
the  Central  and  South  American  countries,  as 
well  as  in  far  off  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Ireland  who  came  to  America  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  Here  they  found  oppression 
and  Joined  in  the  movement  for  freedom. 

The  example  set  by  those  early  patriots  was 
followed  by  the  Irishman  of  every  generation 
which  found  our  country  in  danger.  Irish 
names  dot  the  rosters  of  the  ranks  of  all  wars. 
Commodore  John  Cassin  and  Lt  Patrick  Mac- 
Donough  In  the  War  of  1812;  Gen.  James 
Shields.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sweeny.  Major 
O'Brien,  and  Chaplain  O'Reilly  in  tlie  War  of 
1846  48;  General  Corcoran,  General  Kearny. 
General  McMahon,  General  Sheridan,  Adm. 
Edward  Barrett,  and  Father  Ryan  In  the 
Civil  War;  and  Gen.  Robert  M.  O'Reilly  and 
MaJ.  John  A,  Ryan,  m  the  Spanish- American 
War.  are  included  among  the  sons  of  Erin 
who  have  furnished  inspired  leadership  to 
our  military  and  naval  forces  in  every 
sirui'gle. 

The  names  of  the  Irish -American  heroes  of 
the  first  World  War,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
immortal  fighting  Sixty-ninth  are  iresli  in 
our  memories. 

The  hallowed  soil  of  Bunker  Hill.  Valley 
Forge,  and  Yorktown  has  been  blessed  by  the 
loyal  blood  of  the  Celt.  The  markers  of  the 
honored  dead  at  Gettysburg,  the  crosses  row 
on  row  in  Flanders  Fields,  and  the  sacred 
shrine  for  our  Nation's  heroes  at  Arlington, 
all  bear  mute  testimony  to  the  full  measure 
of  devotior  to  freedom's  cause,  that  men  of 
Irish  lineage  have  always  given. 

The  present  war  has  added  new  names  to 
the  list  of  immortals,  men  whose  devotion  to 
duty  and  love  of  freedom  overshadow  all 
else.  They  were  willing  to  risk  everything  for 
the  cause  of  democracy,  for  the  safety  and 
future  of  America,  the  land  which  gave  free- 
dom and  opportunity  to  their  ancestors. 
Thus  it  was  that  Colin  Kelly  sank  the  first 
Jap  ship  of  this  war,  and  laid  down  his  life  in 
the  task.  It  explains  why  Edwaid  O'Hare 
shot  down  the  first  Jap  plane;  why  Dick  Fiem- 
Ing  made  himself  the  first  human  torpedo; 
why  Daniel  Callaghan  became  the  first  ad- 
miral to  go  down  fighting;  why  Mike  Moran 
became  the  first  naval  ofHcer  to  sink  six  Japs 
ships  In  single  combat.  This  explains  why 
Mrs.  Nichols  A.  Foran.  of  Hartford.  Ccnn., 
writes  an  average  of  15  letters  a  week  to  her 
5  sons  in  the  service  and  why  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan  could  tour  the  country  selling  war 
bonds  Instead  of  grieving  over  the  unprece- 
dented less  of  their  5  sailor  sons  missing  with 
the  sinking  of  the  Juneau.  Do  we  need  In- 
spiration in  order  to  fulfill  our  obligations  in 
the  country's  need? 

Tlie  men  and  women  of  Irisli  names  who 
have  earned  undying  fame  in  this  present 
struggle  for  meritorious  service  are  legion  and 
their  ranks  are  swelling  everj-  day.  The  Irish 
names  on  the  roster  sound  like  tiie  roster  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  peacetime  contributions  of  the  Irish  In 
the  pioneer  days,  when  our  country  pushed 
westward  from  the  sea,  likewise  cannot  be 
measured,  but  we  know  that  the  daring,  in- 
genuity, genius  for  leadership,  and  the  brawn 
and  brain  of  the  Irish  immigrant  played  a 
great  part  In  clearing  the  trackless  forests, 
opening   up   new   means  of   transportation. 


establishing  outposts,  cultivating  the  lands, 
discovering  new  wealth,  and  in  visualizing  the 
future  of  America.  Throughout  this  impor- 
tant area  of  our  development,  the  material 
advances  of  the  Nation  were  solidified  by  the 
moral  and  spiritual  contributions  and  Chris- 
tian principles  cf  the  God-fearing  Irisli 
people. 

His  love  of  home,  devotion  to  family, 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  loyalty  to 
his  country,  made  the  Irishman  a  good 
American,  and  helped  to  make  America  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  At  all  times 
he  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community  and  of  the  Nation,  with  the 
result  that  the  Irish  of  every  generation 
furnished  some  of  the  outstanding  political 
leaders  of  the  day. 

The  American  of  Irish  ancestry  has  always 
been  a  good  citizen.  He  has  set  a  splendid 
example  for  us  to  follow.  In  keeping  with 
this  example  of  the  past  we  must  now  adopt 
the  role  for  which  we  are  best  fitted  in  our 
country's  cause,  patriotically  and  unselfishly. 
In  keeping  with  our  heritage  we  must  set  a 
good  example  for  our  neighbors  by  shoulder- 
ing every  responsibility,  cheerfully  accepting 
every  call  for  sacrifice  in  true  Irish  style,  with- 
out squawk  or  complaint. 

The  man  in  the  office  and  the  lalxirer  in 
the  shop  must  strive  valiantly  to  avert  any- 
thing that  Interferes  with  production, 
whether  it  be  shut-down,  slow-down,  sit- 
down,  walk-out,  lock-otrt,  or  strike.  The  war 
comes  first.  The  worker  must  be  ever  vigi- 
lant to  prevent  sabotage:  he  must  put  an 
end  to  all  loose  talk  and  Injurious  rumor. 
He  must  be  another  soldier  at  all  times.  And 
the  soldier,  be  he  officer  or  private.  niUi-t 
give  orders  and  take  orders  like  a  true 
patriot.  If  he  is  in  the  newspaper  field,  the 
American  of  Irish  ancestry  likewise  has  his 
grave  responsibilities  to  exercise  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  light  of  his  greater  re- 
sponsibility of  preserving  otu-  country,  by-* 
avoiding  that  which  gives  invaluable  In- 
formation or  comfort  to  the  enemy,  or  which 
unnecessarily  weakens  tlie  morale  of  cur 
folks  at  home. 

It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  shun  the  role 
of  a  curbstone  general  or  a  parlor  admiral. 
We  have  a  well-trained  stalt  of  military  and 
naval  leaders  and  we  must  let  them  map  and 
plan  the  mllitaiy  strategy. 

Our  American  of  Irish  ancestry  must  be 
willing  to  eat  round  steak  so  that  the  tender- 
loin can  go  to  the  boys  in  the  armed  forces. 
He  must  accept  the  rationing  system  of  tlie 
Office  of  Price  Administration  without  com- 
plaint and  consider  it  a  privilege  to  go  with- 
out sugar  in  the  tea.  coffee  for  breakfast,  or 
butter  on  his  toast.  He  must  participate  In 
tlie  blood  banks  of  the  Red  Cross,  help  out 
in  the  scrap  drives,  volunteer  for  fire  patrol, 
and  air-raid  defense  activities.  He  must  pay 
his  taxes  cheerfully  and  buy  War  Iwnds  till 
It  hurts.  In  short,  his  obligation  Is  to  com- 
ply willingly  and  without  a  murmur  or  com- 
plaint, with  every  call  for  service  and  there- 
by set  a  good  example  for  his  fellow  citizens 
to  follow. 

It  is  because  of  the  great  contributions  of 
the  Irish  in  the  past  that  we  now  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  democracy.  There  Is  no  choice  for 
the  American  of  Irish  lineage,  his  duty  is 
clear — he  must  do  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve our  Government,  to  continue  our  de- 
mocracy, with  the  same  unselfish  service 
which  has  characterized  the  service  of  Irish- 
men in  every  generation  in  America.  As  a 
citizen  of  the  democracy  he  will  render  his 
full  support  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  our  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  next  generation  will  be  as 
proud  of  the  Irish  of  today  as  we  are  of  the 
Irish  of  the  past. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  say  we  should 
forego  these  gatherings  in  this  critical  period. 
But  we  can  turn  to  historical  precedent  la 
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paying  homage  to  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland. 
Our  first  Commander-in-Chlor.  Ocn.  Gco-ge 
Washington,  durlrg  the  dnrktst  d:iys  of  the 
Rpvolullon.  rrallzln^;  the  miijhty  contribution 
of  the  sous  of  Erin  In  that  de  perate  struggle, 
set  aside  the  17th  of  March  as  a  day  of  cele- 
bration for  the  Irish. 

Ton:p;ht  we  can  dedicate  this  gathering  to 
the  prlnc.plps  for  which  oiu-  forebears  gave 
their  all.  We  ran  dedicate  oursplves  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  freedom,  true  to  the 
noble  and  lofty  exnmple  wrlttrn  in  letters  of 
gold  by  thp  Irish  who  have  helped  to  make 
this  country  great.  Wc  can  rc.>ulve  to  do  all 
within  our  power,  on  the  military  front  or  on 
the  home  front,  to  bring  this  war  to  an  early 
and  victorious  conclusion  so  thut  this  great 
country  may  continue  to  be  a  land  of  free- 
dom and  opportiniity.  n  place  where  once  a 
year  on  St  Patrick's  Day.  down  through  the 
ages,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin  may 
gather  round  the  festive  board  ai^d  live  again 
the  glories  of  old  Ireland. 


Rationing  of  Gasoline 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tueaday.  March  23,  1943 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Hartford  Courant 
of  March  19,  1943.  entitled  "Free  To  Go. 
but  Tied."  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Hartford  Times  of  the  same  date  entitled 
"What  'Pleasure  Driving'?" 

Both  these  editorials  refer  to  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  unrestricted 
pleasure  driving  and  a  lurtlier  curtail- 
ment of  tlie  gasoline  allowance  in  Dis- 
trict No.  1. 

On  behalf  of  the  Oil  Shortage  Comnnt- 
tee  of  the  Senate  I  have  asked  the  Petro- 
leum Administration  for  War  and  the 
OflQce  of  Price  Administration  if  we  may 
be  furnislied  sucli  information  as  is 
proper  concerning  the  need  fur  tliis  fur- 
tlier  cut  in  gasoline  rationing. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Hartford  Courant  of  March  19, 
1W3| 

mXC  TO  CO.  BUT  TIED 

"Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

Yes.  my  darling  daughter; 
H.mg  your  clothei*  on  a  hickory  limb. 
But  don't  go  near  the  water.  " 

Those  familiar  lines  seom  to  apply  to  the 
announcement  lifting  the  ban  on  "pleasure 
driving,"  but  cutting  in  half  the  gastihne 
ration.  Ye.-^.  you  may  now  u-.e  yovir  car  In 
any  way  ycu  see  fit,  but  well  see  to  it  that 
your  gasoline  supply  doetii^t  permit  ycu  to 
get  any  particular  use  out  of  it.  We've  made 
a  great  coiicession  in  telling  the  local  police 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  ge^tapo 
not  to  interfere  with  yotir  moviments.  but 
to  ccunterhalance  It  we'\e  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  keep  you  tied  down.  Go  "pleasure 
driving"  dearies,  to  ycur  hearts  content. 
We  wouldn't  stop  you  for  the  world,  but  that 
ga!lon  and  a  half  will,  and  dont  we  know  It! 

Prcnti-s  Brown  of  the  Cffl.c  of  Price  Ad- 
mtnistration  and  Haro'.d  IcJce'  the  PctroUum 
Administrator  for  War.  thought  it  all  up  be- 


tween them,  and  they  seem  to  (latter  them- 
eelvea  that  they  did  a  pielty  go«>d*J<jb.  They 
have  removetl  a  gr<  ,it  source  of  public  Irrita- 
tion by  wiping  out  all  reatnctlon*  on  3-gall<'n 
"pleasure  dr.\iiig."  thu.s  Umviiis:  the  Indi- 
vidual ui  the  full  po«i»e»8lon  of  all  his  nglrs 
and  liberties  In  this  respect  At  the  same 
time  they  have  seen  to  it  that  there  "Just 
ain  t  "  a  scmtiliii  of  what  they  call  "plea.'-ure  " 
to  be  found  m  a  gallon  and  a  lialf-  meaning 
gasi;ln;e,  of  course.  There  Is  hardly  a  trace 
of  utility  or  necessary  driving  in  the  halved 
quota. 

Now  If  the  ga-soline  supply,  the  trans- 
portation sltuatloti  and  military  needs  do 
not  permit  of  enough  gasoline  to  give  the 
eastern  seaboard  more  than  half  cf  wh;'t  it 
has  been  getting,  then  that  is  that,  and  we 
must  make  the  t)est  of  it.  Nobody  w^nts  to 
deprive  our  armed  forces  of  e.-sentlai  motor 
fuel;  the  first  duly  and  respon.sibility  is  to 
them.  But  as  the  Banich  rubber  report  em- 
phasized, a  duty  and  a  respxjnsibility  are 
also  owed  to  the  home  front  If  the  war  l.s  to 
be  successfully  prosecuted,  and  the  questu  n 
arises  whether  everything  p<j;-£lble  i.s  being 
dtnie  to  briiiK  needed  gasoline  to  the  Eastern 
Stales.  Mr.  Ickes  says  that  only  330.000 
barreLs  a  day  can  be  made  available  tor  this 
area,  but  that  Is  15.000  more  than  the  dally 
average  for  this  month.  Why.  then,  cut  the 
A  coupon  to  one-and-a-half  gallon-;?  Be- 
cause there  must  be  a  reserve  for  spring  plow- 
ing and  planting,  says  Mr  Ickes,  who  .seems 
to  feel  that  as  Petroleum  Admin Isfrattu  he 
cannot  squeeze  out  another  drop  of  gasoline 
for  the  east  coast  civilian  and  Industrial  use. 

However,  neither  Mr.  Ickes  imr  Mr  Brown 
has  any  Idea  that  the  new  rationing  restilc- 
tlons  will  prove  sufficient  for  actual  net-ds. 
So  a  scheme  Is  being  figured  out  that  will 
enable  those  who  u^e  thrir  cars  In  driving 
to  work  to  get  supplemental  gasoline.  That 
may  result  in  virtually  putting  nearly  every- 
one back  on  the  3-gallon  basl-s.  which  in  many 
cases  has  been  proved  too  little.  What  the 
Washiugtnn  (ifflcials  ought  to  understand  Is 
that  there  never  has  been  any  such  thing 
as  "pleasure  driving  "  on  the  3-gallon  ration, 
and  that  In  these  days  when  the  family  car 
has  to  keep  traveling  about  to  supply  such 
household  necessities  as  fo<xl.  market  deliv- 
eries being  practically  out.  the  1'^  gallon 
coup<.'n  will  be  found  Utile  belter  than 
nothing  at  all. 

How  absolutely  e8.«entlal  the  automobile  Is 
undtr  pre.sent  conditions  is  recognized  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  for  on  the  very  day 
the  announcement  appeared  that  the  gasoline 
ration  would  be  halved  t>eginning  ne.xt  Mon- 
day. It  uiged  all  car  owners  to  have  their  tires 
recapped,  since  the  Government  was  vlt.iUy 
Interested  in  keepnig  passenger  cars  rolling  as 
a  means  of  rehevlng  public  transportation 
systems  "Drive  Into  any  local  tire  dealer's 
place  iuid  he  will  do  the  work  himself  or  have 
it  done  for  you."  sjud  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation. But  why  bother  about  tires  If 
there  is  no  gas  in  the  tank?  It  lo<->ks  as  if  the 
Office  of  War  Information  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Admlnistratlcn  and  the  petroleum  fel- 
lows ought  to  sit  down  together  with  a  view 
to  deciding  what's  what,  and  how. 

Experience  seems  to  have  proved  that  after 
the  bureaucratic  mind  has  thought  long  and 
deeply  enough  about  any  given  subject,  it 
may  begin  to  undo  some  of  the  thiniis  pre- 
viously done.  It  comes  as  a  bit  of  especially 
welcume  news  that  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration has  about  dtcided  that  there  was 
altogether  too  much  red  tape  wound  about  its 
fuel  oil  rationing  scheme.  It  is  only  necessary, 
it  now  hoenis  to  'eel.  to  give  the  householder 
a  ccrtiflcitte  entitling  hlra  to  a  given  numLer 
of  gallons  and  lea'.  i:)g  it  to  the  suppliers  to 
make  deliveries  against  the  certificate  as  oc- 
casion requires  It  is  just  as  simple  as  that, 
and  very  much  less  expensive  Evidently 
somebody  at  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  read  the  report  on  the  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  situation  turned  out  by  Sennt<jr  Malcney's 
comu.ttue  and  6huws  a  conmu-ndable  desire 


to  profit  from  its  conclusions  We  may  now 
hope  that  this  Connecticut  Senator  will  un- 
d'rtake  to  tell  all  aud  tundry  ctflclals  who 
hTve  fussed  themselves  up  over  th'«  matter  ol 
pleasure  driving  that  they  are  again  off  or 
the  wrong  foot  and  had  better  m.ike  another 
try  at  It.  It  Is  very  h.ird  lu  hhev  •  that  sup- 
p.ics  are  running  so  short  and  that  transpor- 
tation has  so  far  broken  down  thut  it  is  Im- 
peratlve  to  cut  the  A  ration  to  us  little  as  t 
L'li lions  a  month.  Unless  a  greater  leeway  Is 
a;T(  rded.  therell  be  a  lot  cf  stalled  cars  on  the 
streets  and  the  towinj?  companies  will  waste  a 
lot  of  gasoline  getting  them  bark  home. 


[From  the  Hartford  Times  of  March  19.  1943] 

V^'H^T    PLE-^StTRE    DRIVING? 

Tl^e  irony  in  lifting  the  ban  on  pleasure 
driving  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  in  half 
the  amount  of  gasoline  which  owners  of  pri- 
vate automobiles  may  buy  in  the  next  4 
months,  is  not  lost  upon  the  public. 

One  and  a  half  galluns  cf  ga.soline  per  week 
will  give  no  car  owner  any  pleasure. 

Tliis  pittance  of  fuel  will,  instead.  Increase 
tlie  Inconvenience  the  public  now  endures  in 
public  service  vehicles,  because  it  will  force 
all  who  cannot  obtain  supplemental  supplies 
of  gasoline  lo  Uie  tran.-portation  facilit.es 
that  already  are  crowded  far  beyond  their 
capacity. 

It  would  have  been  better,  psychologically, 
for  the  Office  of  Price  Adimni.'-iralion  to  have 
hinted  that  further  re.-trictions  would  b«» 
placed  on  the  use  of  private  automobiles 
rather  tlian  for  It  to  lead  tlie  people  to  beln^ve 
that  with  the  end  of  winter  would  come  lift- 
ing of  the  ban  on  pleasure  dnvmg 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  such 
other  Government  agencies  as  have  a  hand  in 
regulating  the  lives  of  the  people  should  be 
more  forthright.  In  this  instance  they 
should  have  warned  that  less  ga.soline  is 
available  now  than  waf:  on  haid  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  winter.  They  sh^  uld  have  said, 
plainly,  that  the  military  needs  of  the  coun- 
try are  so  great  that  gasoline  which  it  had 
been  hoped  might  be  released  for  public  use 
cannot  be  so  released  If  prrpagandlst.", 
politicians.  reKUlatius  of  life,  whatever  they 
call  themselves,  only  would  deal  frankly  with 
the  people  they  would  save  them.'elves  and 
the  Government  a  lot  of  criticlfim  and  grief. 
Secretary  Ickes  has  been  the  one  exception — 
he  has  been  pessimistic  about  the  gasoline 
supply  all  along. 

A  tran.sportatlon  crisl.*  looms.  Tlie  public 
has  it  from  Director  Eastman,  of  the  Office  of 
Dr^fense  Transportation,  who  says  it  may  be 
necessary  to  ration  travel  Already  railroads 
and  bus  lines  show  deterioration  from  over- 
use. Now  they  are  called  to  cirry  still 
heavier  loads,  unless  families  are  to  be  kept 
separated  and  Intercommunity  travel  In  gen- 
eral is  to  he  stalled.  Surely  the  American 
people  have  Ingenuity  enough  to  meet  this 
problem  and  to  avoid  tlie  .stagnation  that 
seems  sure  to  follow  slashing  in  half  of  the 
value  of  A  coupons  and  ti>'  driving  of  the 
people  to  the  use  of  overburdened  publio 
facilities. 


Deferment  of  Farm  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REI«1ARKS 


or 


HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

or  SOtTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr 


Tuesday,  March  23,  1943 
GURNEY.     Mr.  President.  T  ask 


unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 

'   entitled  '"Class  Deferment  of  Labor  In- 

,  advisable,"  published  in  the  Sioux  Falls 


At?.^l 
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industries, 
also    need 


(S   Dak.)  Dai'.y  Argus-Leader  of  March 
19.  1943. 

Tliere  beinK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CLASS   DETERMENT   OF   LABOR    INADVISABLE 

Tlie  United  States  Senate  acted  unwisely 
In  approving  a  measure  compelling  the  class 
deferment   of    farm   workers 

Such  a  regulation  places  the  farm  workers 
apart.  It  is  a  type  of  sjjecial  attention  neither 
warranted  nor  do  we  t>elleve  fully  desired  by 
the  persons  who  are  directly  afTected. 

It  Is  true  that  food  production  Is  essential. 
It  Ui  likewise  true  that  selective  service  boards 
should  defer  farm  workers  when  it  appears 
tha*  their  services  are  required  to  obtain 
efficient  production  on  a  farm. 

But  there  ar?  many  essential 
Our  armies  need  food  but  they 
countless  oth^r  things  If  we  were  to  estab- 
lish broad  class  deferments  few  men  would 
be  available  for  the  Army 

It  seems  lo  us  that  the  better  policy  Is  to 
allow  the  determination  of  essentiality  to  be 
mi.de  by  the  selective  service  boards.  They 
can  pass  judgment  upon  Individual  cases. 

A*  a  resident  of  an  agricultural  State,  we 
must  admit  that  we  do  not  relish  the  posi- 
tion in  which  this  area  would  be  placed 
through  the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the 
bill  as  appioved  by  the  Senate.  And  there 
are  many  farm  boys  who  might  have  occa- 
sion to  feel  disturbed  about  It. 

The  average  farm  boy  Is  as  patriotic  as 
tho.>e  who  reside  in  the  towns  or  the  cities. 
But  he  is  affpctpd  by  parental  pressure  as 
are  many  others.  Even  though  he  might 
Wish  to  enlist  voluntarily,  he  might  be  dis- 
suaded by  appeals  from  his  father  and  moth- 
er who  might  say  that  he  was  forsaking  them 
In  a  time  of  need  when  the  regulations  spe- 
cifically exempted  him  from  military  service. 

It  is  difficult  to  develop  an  exact  formula 
to  apply  to  all  cases  Parents  as  a  rule  do 
not  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  de- 
parture of  their  sons  for  military  camps. 
They  generally  realize  what  the  requirements 
are.  of  course,  and  accept  them  as  an  Inevita- 
ble accompanim.ent  of  war.  Yet  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  blanket  deferment  rule,  such  as 
that  outlined  m  the  Senate  bill,  will  soften 
their  consciences  in  this  respect.  Th»y  will 
have  an  official  reason  for  attempting  to 
prevent  their  sons  from  enlisting  voluntar- 
ily. They  can  say  to  them:  "Your  Govern- 
ment has  said  that  It  Is  more  Important  for 
you  to  remain  on  the  farm  than  to  enter 
the  military  service  " 

In  later  yars  the  farm  boys  of  today  will 
not  thank  the  Members  of  Congress  if  the 
class  deferm'-nl  plan  Is  approved.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  resentful. 

The  Argus-Leader  hopes  that  the  House  re- 
frains from  approving  the  measure  as  passed 
In  the  Senate. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  unmindful 
of  the  Importance  of  full  farm  production. 
It  is  essential.  And  certainly  the  selective 
service  boards  should  give  proper  considera- 
tion to  this  factor  In  the  drafting  of  men. 
But  lets  not  have  a  blanket  deferment. 


Recommendationt  of  89  Economists  for 
Adequate  War  TazatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tucsdau.  March  23,  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.    Mr.   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  document 
entitled  "Recommendations  of  89  Econ- 
omists for  Adequate  War  Taxation." 
This  document  was  sent  to  me  by  Albert 
Oailord  Hart,  professor  of  economics  at 
Iowa  State  College.  The  signers  of  this 
memorandum  represent  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished economists,  specialists  in  pub- 
lic finance,  money,  and  business  cycles. 
Professor  Hart  informs  me  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  his  group  to  present 
their  views  before  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
that  he  has  a  further  document  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  grounds  for  these 
recommendations.  He  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  such  document  to  interested 
Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Recommendations  of  89  Economists  for 

Adequate  War  Taxation 
Efficient  conduct  of  the  war  demands  quick 
action  to  round  out  the  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram on  the  side  of  public  finance.  The  sides 
of  inflation  control  which  have  so  far  been 
the  focu-  of  popular  attention  price  control 
m  partl<  ular — are  means  for  dealing  with  the 
results  of  Inflation.  We  shall  obviously  have 
far  less  difficulty  with  the  results  of  Inflation 
If  we  control  its  cause,  which  lies  in  the  huge 
excess  of  Federal  expenditures  over  Federal 
revenues.  In  fact,  an  attack  on  the  financial 
roots  of  Inflation  Is  essential  to  keep  our 
other  inflation  controls  from  collapsing.  , 

The  undersigned  economists  are  gravely  i 
perturbed  by  the  lack  of  adequate  action  In 
this  field  during  the  critical  first  year  of  war. 
We  are  much  encouraged  by  recent  Treasury 
pronouncements  looking  toward  the  enact- 
ment early  In  1943  cf  substantial  additional 
taxes  But  meanwhile  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  taxes  payable  to  the  Government  In 
1942  43  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942  do  not 
exceed  what  the  Treasury  proposed  as  a  mini- 
mum m  March  1942 — at  a  time  when  expendi- 
ture estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1942-43  were 
twenty  or  twenty-five  billion  dollars  below 
present  estimates. 

Under  present  legislation,  an  Increase  of 
some  »60.000.000.000  in  trie  public  debt  is 
scheduled  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1942-43, 
and  for  1943  -44  the  hicrease  would  be  much 
larger.  Even  if  this  Increase  in  the  public 
debt  did  not  involve  any  threat  of  wartime 
infiation.  it  would  add  seriously  to  the  ad- 
justment difficulties  of  the  post-war  period. 
But  over  and  above  this  post-war  danger, 
there  is  clearly  a  wartime  danger.  A  good 
half  of  the  debt  Increase  must  be  financed  by 
borrowing  at  banks,  despite  Increasing  sales 
of  War  Savings  bonds  and  successful  drives 
to  sell  bonds  to  the  nonbanking  public,  like 
that  of  December  1942.  It  i£  well  known  that 
all  the  great  inflations  of  modern  times  have 
issued  from  such  use  of  bank  financing. 

The  great  shortcoming  of  the  antl-lnflation 
campaign  so  far  lies  In  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
tax  program  and  the  failure  to  tap  the  pos.'^i- 
bilities  of  compulsory  lending.  Thus  fact  has 
been  somewhat  pushed  into  the  background 
in  recent  discussions,  in  which  the  Important 
question  how  to  tax  has  overshadowed  the 
still  more  Important  questions  how  much  to 
tax  and  when.  Our  recommendations  deal 
with  all  three  questions.  Since  the  inflation- 
ary pressure  arises  from  Government  spend- 
ing, it  is  essential  to  keep  that  pressure  down 
by  maximum  economy  consistent  with  the 
war  effort.  Subsidies  In  agriculture  and  else- 
where should  be  withdrawn  unless  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  they  contribute  to  Increasing  pro- 
duction or  that  they  are  espential  to  hold 
down  living  cost*;  other  nonwar  expenditures 
of  State  and  local  governments  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed; and  war  expenditure!  themselves 
should  be  held  down  by  vigilance  In  letting 


and  renegotiating  war  contracts.  But  th« 
laigest  economies  compatible  with  an  all-out 
war  effort  and  with  the  maintenance  of  decent 
standards  In  education  and  public  services 
can  make  only  a  minor  contribution  to  the 
fight  against  Inflation. 

It  is  feared  In  some  quarters  that  heavier 
taxation  of  the  sort  we  recommend  will  In- 
volve the  country  In  needless  hardships. 
This  fear  Is  groundless.  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  failure  to  levy  much 
heavier  taxes  will  have  this  eflect.  Irrespec- 
tive of  taxes,  the  war  itself  necessitates  a 
reduction  of  living  standards  for  the  dura- 
tion by  reducing  civilian  supplies  of  tires, 
sugar,  gasoline,  fuel,  fats.  meat,  clothing, 
etc.  FaUure  to  levy  adequate  taxes  cannot 
conjure  goods  out  of  empty  air  to  relieve 
these  shortages.  But  such  failure  will  add 
needless  additional  wartime  hardships  to 
those  which  are  unavoidable.  Without  ade- 
quate taxes,  the  pressure  of  excess  spending 
power  will  "insure  the  disregard  of  law"  (as 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  offi- 
cially stated),  and  break  down  our  other  In- 
flation controls.  Far  from  enabling  Ameri- 
cans to  be  better  fed.  housed,  warmed  and 
clothed,  leaving  excess  spending  power  free 
to  break  down  our  defeixses  against  Inflation 
win  reduce  civilian  supplies  by  encouraging 
hoarding  of  commodities,  stimulating  waste- 
ful consumption,  and  bringing  about  a  run- 
ning battle  over  wage  rates  and  farm  prices 
which  <8  bound  to  hinder  production.  Be- 
sides reducing  supplies,  furthermore,  such  a 
development  will  increase  "black  market" 
activity,  making  it  much  harder  to  share  our 
scarce  supplies  fairly  among  consumers  And 
all  this  says  nothing  about  the  social  disrup- 
tion that  always  goes  with  Inflation. 

The  choice  is  not  between  avoiding  sacri- 
fices or  making  sacrifices  through  taxation. 
It  is  between  sharing  sacrifices  among  the 
citli-ens  on  an  agreed  rule,  through  taxation 
supplemented  by  rationing  of  key  Items,  or 
sharing  them  in  a  totally  planless  fashion 
through  infiation.  Needless  to  say.  wartime 
privations  cannot  be  made  painless  for  the 
citizens  by  sharing  them  out  through  the  tax 
mechanism.  But  they  will  be  still  more  pain- 
ful if  we  lack  the  courage  to  adopt  an  ade- 
quate system  of  war  taxation. 

PBOCRAM  FOR  ADEQUATE  WAR  TAXATION  TO  BOUNO 
Om  ANTI- INFLATION   PROGRAM 
1.  Minimum  revenue  goals 
The  Federal  revenue  system  should  be  ad- 
justed   immediately    to  yield    revenue    at    an 
annual  rate  of  at  least  145.000,000.000.  eflec- 
tive  not  later  than  April  1.  1943. 

2.  Revenue  flexibility 

To  allow  for  possible  underestimation  of 
the  inflationary  pressure  existing  In  early 
1943,  and  for  the  nearly  certain  Increase  of 
inflationary  pressure  during  1943,  proviBlon 
should  be  made  for  increasing  tax  revenue  on 
short  notice  by  as  much  as  $10,000,000,000 
above  the  $45,000,000,000  goal  mentioned 
above. 

3.  Sources  of  revenue 

The  great  bulk  of  the  additional  revenue 
should  be  raised  by  increased  taxation  of  net 
incomes  of  Individuals  and  families;  and  most 
of  the  Increase  must  of  necessity  come  from 
incomes  between  $1,500  and  $10,000.  since  this 
is  where  most  of  the  national  Income  lies. 
4.  Methods  of  expanding  income  taxation 
To  make  increased  levies  on  personal  In- 
comes effective  in  1943.  we  recommend: 

A.  Withholding  at  the  source  of  Income 
enough  to  settle  the  bulk  of  tax  liabilities  on 
salaries,  wages,  dividends,  and  any  other  types 
of  income  for  which  taxation  at  the  »ourc« 
proves  practicable. 

B.  Adjusting  withholding  schedules  and 
Income  tax  rates  so  that  the  great  majority 
of  taxpayers  will  have  paid  their  1843  Incom* 
taxes  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

C.  Reducing  exemptions  enough  to  mako 
the  tax  base  lu  excess  of  exemptions  (i.e.,  tlie 
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T,..„„i,f  f.  m.  .fontsnn  nf  t>,^  full  rnm .   I    companv  have  been  wiped  out,  and  In  the   I    (1)    more  escort   vessels.    (2)    better  armed 


AVM 
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B?:gregate  of  "surtax  net  Income")   embrace 

at  !ea<^t  hrtlf  the  national  Income. 

D  Reducing  tax  av<5ldnnce  by  applying 
wartime  Increases  In  rates  to  1  merest  whlcli 
1-i  nt.w  tax  free,  by  eliminating  tl»e  inequities 
a  nciii'cd  with  separate  returns  by  husbnnd 
h!  d  wITp    and  by  closlnt?  other  loopholes. 

E  Redictng  tax  evarloa  bv  a  campa.gn  to 
get  fuller  reporting  of  income,  particularly 
from  farmers  and  other  self-employed  per- 
sona. 

5    Use  of  compuUiOry  loanj 

We  recommend  substantl;*]  u«e  of  refund- 
able levies  (corapul.sory  loans)  a^  a  means  of 
talcing  excess  spending  power  off  the  market 
during  the  war  with  a  minimum  adverse  ef- 
fect on  iuceutives  tc  work,  and  as  a  means  of 
providing  a  back!c:g  of  postwar  spendu\g 
power  wilhciul  the  danger  that  It  will  simply 
burn  itsclt  up  In  a  burst  of  lU-tlmrd  spending 
at  the  retuiu  of  peice.  But  not  more  th:in 
$2,000.000  000  to  15.000.000.000  of  refinidable 
levies  should  be  counted  as  part  of  the  mlnl- 
mum  goal  of  $45.000.000  000. 

S  gners: 

Karl  M  Arndt.  associate  professor.  Unlver- 
61  ly  of  Nebraska. 

Roy  A  BiilUngtr.  associate  professor,  Louisi- 
ana State  University. 

William  T.  B.-adlcs.  professor  cha'rman  of 
division  of  social  studies.  Illlnol.s  We^leynn 
University.  Bloomlngton.  I!l 

P  W  BUhop  instructor,  Oberlln  College, 
ObcrUn.  Ohio 

J.  Keith  Butters.  Instructor  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Cambrld(.';e.  Ma.s 

RnymL>nd  T  Bye.  professor.  University  of 
PLnnsylvanla 

Valf'emHr  Carlsrn.  profes<«or,  Antloch  Col- 
lejje.   Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

William  A  0«rter  profe«-«or  of  economlce, 
Dartmouth  College    Hatiover    N    H 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or    VTXCTNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr  BLAPiD  Mr  Si>eak(T,  yesterday  I 
adclrp<=i,ecl  thr  Hru-e  en  the  subjorl  of 
merchant  r^iarin*'  awards  of  D.stin- 
gui.shed  ServiCf  MlcIhIs,  ccvcrirg  awards 
up  to  and  including  March  15.  1943.  I 
.shall  supplemrnt  that  IIM  from  time  to 
time.  That  record,  however,  splendid  as 
It  is.  doe.s  noi  t<  11  the  compleie  story 
of  the  heroism,  the  f^dt  lity.  the  patience, 
the  dcvullcn,  the  patnoti.Nm,  and  the 
cont.riUed  daring  of  tlie  men  of  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Thtre  arise  irom  time  to 
time  rumnr.s  and  reports  of  riiffi:ultip.s 
among  the  crows  of  the  Nation's  war 
cariro  carriers. 

The  OfBic  of  War  Information  called 
on  Admiral  Land.  Wr.r  Shipping  Admin- 
istrator, for  a  report.  That  report  has 
been  made  pubhc  and  refutes  iho^e  ru- 
mors and  report-S.  I  desire  tiiat  the  re- 
F>ort  shall  bo  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 
I  should  say  also  that  a  special  investi- 
gating .subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Manne  and  Fisheries  has 
been  apixiinted  under  the  chairman.^!lip 
of  Mr.  Herbeft  Bo.nNER,  of  North  C.iro- 
Ima,  "to  investigate,  first,  discipline  on 
merchant  ve-s^seis;  second,  allegations  de- 
rogatory to  services  on  said  vessels;  third, 
character  of  serMces  rondeied  on  .said 
vessels  by  personnel  thereon,  licensed  or 
unlicensed;  fourth,  efiiciency  of  opera- 
tion.s  in  port  or  at  sea;  fifth,  sources  of 
reports  inimical  to  mrrale  on  sr.id  ves- 
sels: and  sixth,  all  other  matters  deemed 
by  the  special  siibcommiitee  to  be  perti- 
nent or  relevant  to  the  matters  above 
mentioned  or  which,  in  the  opim on  of 
the    special    subcommittee,    should    be 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  full  com- 
mittee." 

If  the  rumors  and  reports  have  any 
foundation  in  fact,  the  comm.ittce  wishes 
to  know  v.hat  the  facts  are.  and  if  the 
lum.ors  and  reports  have  no  foundation 
in  fact,  the  committee  wishes  to  know 
the  .subversive  and  hostile  influences  be- 
hind thern. 

It  will  be  noted  thr.t  in  his  report 
Admiral  Land  said: 

The  examination  of  302  log  books,  covering 
Toyoges  from  January  to  November  1912.  dis- 
closed only  56  cases  of  Infraction  of  disci- 
pline, of  which  only  32  were  deemed  serious 
enough   to  warrant   disciplinary   action       For 

the  period  covered  this  shows  that  only  one- 
hair  of  1  percent  of  the  merchant  marine  per- 
Eonnel  at  sea  In  1942  were  guilty  of  rni.-^con- 
duct  serious  enough  to  report  on  log  books. 

The  complete  report  of  Admiral  Land, 
War  Shipping  Administrator,  follows: 

Fatriotisni.  couriige.  and  devotion  to  duty 
are  among  the  outstanding  attributes  of  the 
seamen  who  man  our  merchant  marine.  The 
War  Shipping  Administration  daily  receives 
a  stream  of  authenticated  reports  and  infor- 
mation which  attests  to  the  loyalty  f.nd  effi- 
ciency of  seamen  who  voluntarily  serve  their 
country  in  their  civilian  capacity  as  members 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  war  a  lack  of 
sufficient  armament  en  board  nierthant  ships. 
Inadequate  escort  vissels,  slow  convoys,  and 
In.'^ufficirnt  safety  devices,  all  m.Tdc  the  sea- 
man's life  one  of  almost  conatant  peril. 
Keverthelets,  ixpirienced  seamen  have  con- 
tlnuf^d  to  go  back  to  sea  while  courag»-ou8 
red-blooded  young  Amer-cans  have  flocked  to 
fill  our  iralninK  stations,  determined  that  our 
Bh;ps  .•.hall  be  kept  nailing.  HiKh  wages  and 
war  bonuses  are  not  the  esi-ential  Induce- 
ments which  lead  thf&e  men  voluntarily  to 
go  to  ten      The  real  answer  Is  patriotism. 

The  i-ttitude  of  prospective  seamen  toward 
enemy  torpedce.s  and  bombs  is  shown  by  the 
response  to  a  recent  call  for  experienced  sea- 
men by  War  Shipping  Administration.  In  a 
period  of  only  10  days  100.000  persons  from 
every  walk  of  life  applied.  As  only  16.000 
proved  to  be  experienced,  the  re.-^t  had  to  be 
turned  down  for  Immediate  sea  duty.  Many 
of  them  were  eligible  for  training  courses 
lor  later  sea  duty. 

Seamen  who  have  been  through  hell  and 
hlgb  water  voluntarily  sign  on  for  another 
vovafc;e  ard  keep  delivering  the  goods.  The 
honc)^r  ribbon,  designed  by  thp  War  Shipping 
Administration  for  men  who  have  been 
through  enemy  action,  can  now  be  worn  by 
well  over  3  000  merchant  seamen,  some  of 
Whom  have  been  torpf^dex^d  6  and  7  times. 
While  hundreds  have  had  their  shli)s  blown 
from  under  them  3  and  4  times. 

Since  President  Roosevelt  rwarded  the  first 
Merchant  Marine  Di."=tingU!s!ird  Service 
Mrdal  In  Oc'obfr,  the  Awards  Committee  of 
War  Shipping  Admini.'-tratlon  ha.s  reviewed 
280  cases  of  teamen  wlio  liave  so  far  distin- 
guished themselves  for  heroism  "above  and 
bcvcnd  the  call  of  dvity"  as  to  be  con.'idered 
Jor  thi."^  honor,  and  hundreds  more  are  com- 
ing to  light  evory  month. 

There  have  been  scores  of  In.'^tftnce.":  where 
ships,  valuable  war  cargoes,  and  lives  iiave 
teen  saved  through  the  resourcefulness  and 
perscvcrar.ee  of  American  crews  Ships  have 
been  raked  by  Fhell  fire,  dama>;ed  by  torpedo 
explosions,  turned  Into  blazing  infernos  by 
iKjmbs.  and  yet  repaired,  salvaged  and 
brought  limping  Into  port  by  their  merchant 
crews.  There  are  numerous  cases  where  sea- 
men have  stuck  to  their  posts  with  only  a 
Elim  chance  cf  survival,  have  manned  guns 
When  the  armed  guards  and  half  the  ship's 


company  have  been  wiped  out,  and  In  the 
end  won  out  over  the  enemy. 

At  the  end  of  1  year  of  war  the  merechant 
marine  has  suffered  casualties  far  heavier 
In  proportion  than  any  of  the  armed  services. 
This  amounts  to  about  3.8  percent  for  the 
first  ye'ar  of  war  as  compared  with  about 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  for  all  the  services. 
In  numbers  alone  the  merchant  marine  has 
lost,  in  dead  and  missing,  well  over  3.200 
seamen.  As  there  is  little  chance  of  missing 
seamen  turning  up,  this  numt)er  can  be  said 
to  equal  the  total  dead,  killed  in  action,  of 
the  Army,  Marine  Corp.'^.  and  Coast  Guard 
combined.  Tliree  quarters  of  the  personnel 
of  tlie  merchant  marine  is  always  in  the 
"front  lines." 

Th^re  is  a  general  in:press;cn  that  mer- 
chant seam?n  are  lavishly  paid  for  the  risks 
they  run  at  ssa.  today.  On  practically  all 
off-siiore  voyages  the  crew  Ls  paid  a  100-per- 
cent war  bonus.  In  addition,  they  leceive 
extra  bonuses  for  danger  zones  such  as  the 
Red  Sea.  British  Lslcs,  the  White  Sea-Mur- 
mansk, and  other  areas.  The  average  total 
monthly  earnings  ol  an  able  seaman  or  a 
fireman  is  a  little  under  $300  per  month. 
He  wcjrks  an  average  of  10  months  a  year, 
and  figuring  in  his  tree  bor.rd  and  loom,  his 
Job  1:^  worth  about  S57  per  week.  Tliis  is 
substantially  the  same  amount  a  second  class 
rigi.:er  earns  in  a  shipyard.  Furthermore,  the 
shore  worker  Is  exposed  to  comraratively 
little  risk  and  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
family  life.  The  seaman  gets  $5,000  life  In- 
surance Iree,  but  he  receives  no  monetary 
benefits  for  Injury  similar  to  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits,  nor  social  security  other 
than  an  old-age  pension. 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable  com- 
ment on  the  conduct  cf  mTchant  marine 
crews.  The  Division  of  Maritime  Labor  Re- 
lations of  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
which  keepi  a  close  cheek  on  thi*  subject,  at- 
tributes the  fundamental  cause  of  miscon- 
duct to  war  nerves  brought  about  by  the 
continued  strain  under  which  seamen  work. 
Practically  all  infractions  of  discipline  inves- 
tigated by  the  Administration  have  happened 
In  port. 

It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  Infractions 
of  discipline  are  invariably  brought  to  light 
and  thus  a  few  isolated  cases  are  apt  to  dis- 
color the  whole  picture,  whereas  the  usual 
voyage  where  everyihing  has  been  'smooth 
sailing"  Is  seldom  reported. 

The  examination  of  302  log  books,  cover- 
ing voyages  from  January  to  November  1942, 
dl.sclosed  only  56  cases  of  Infraction  of  dis- 
cipline, of  which  only  32  were  deemed  serious 
enough  to  warrant  disciplinary  action.  For 
the  period  covered,  this  shows  that  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent  e)f  the  entire  merchant 
marine  personnel  at  sea  in  1942  were  guilty  of 
misconduct  serious  enough  to  report  on  log 
books. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  excellent  record, 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  has  ap- 
pointed a  new  committee  to  deal  expressly 
with  crew  disciplinary  matters  and  to  see 
that  uniform,  nondiscriminating  action  ;s 
promptly  taken.  This  committee  will  fur- 
ther guarantee  the  maintenance  of  officer 
authority  on  board  tJnited  States  vessels  and 
of  their  crews  in  foreign  ports.  It  will  also 
gather  Information  on  meritorious  and  com- 
mendable conduct  on  the  part  of  crews  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  suitably  recognized. 

Through  repatriation  centers  in  England, 
Scotland,  Iceland.  Trinidad,  and  elsewhere, 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  In  the  last 
6  months  of  1942  brought  back  to  this  coun- 
try by  ship  and  plane  more  than  1.900  Ameri- 
can seamen  stranded  abroad.  Most  of  these 
men  have  returned  to  sea. 

Despite  expected  Increase  In  enemy  attacks 
on  our  merchant  shipping  in  1943.  a  greater 
percent  of  survivals  is  anticipated  becatise  of 


(1)  more  escort  vessels,  (2^  better  armed 
ships,  (3)  more  and  improved  safety  devices, 
(4)  more  experienced  crews.  It  Is  also  to  be 
noted  that  new  ships,  because  of  compart- 
mentation,  are  harder  to  sink. 

Rubber  lifesaving  suits,  required  for  every 
person  on  board,  have  considerably  prolonged 
the  length  of  time  a  man  can  hold  out  In 
northern  waters  or  exposed  to  cold  weather 
In  a  lifeboat.  In  warm  waters  these  suits 
have  reduced  the  danger  from  sharks  and 
barracuda.  The  red  water  lights,  with  wh:cli 
all  .suits  and  life  Jackets  are  equipped,  are 
effective  in  locating  men  in  the  water  at 
right  The  regulation  requiring  these  rubt)or 
suits  has  been  complied  with  approximately 
99  percent. 

New  regulations    (May   1942)    require  eacla 

vessel  to  carry  a  portable  radio  transmitting 
set  in  at  least  one  of  their  lifeboats  capable 
cf  sending  out  an  autcmatlc  SOS  signal. 
This  regulation  has  been  complied  with  (as 
of  December  1)  62  percent,  and  the  per- 
centage will  Improve  as  equipment  Is  avail- 
able. 

New  regulations  (as  of  January  1.  1943) 
require  approximately  a  50-percent  Increase 
in  the  capacity  of  lifeboats — 15  cubic  feet 
per  person.  New  Liberty  ships  now  carry  six 
boats  Instead  of  four  and  two  of  these  are 
motor  boats.  Tills  means  lifeboat  capacity 
for  double  the  number  cf  the  crew  or  boats 
for  the  full  crew  en  each  side  of  the  vessel. 
In  addition  quick  releasing  rafts  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  the  entire  crew  and  also  addi- 
tional life  floats  are  carried. 

Improved  lowering  and  releasing  gear  for 
lifeboats  now  makes  It  possible  to  launch  a 
boat  In  half  a  minute  or  leas.  / 

Contrary  to  some  publicized  but  erroneous ^ 

statements,  lifeboats  are  the  principal  means 
of  caving  life  at  sea  A  1942  survey  of  a  group 
of  vessels  whose  crews  numbered  1.756  per- 
sons, showed  that  81  percent,  or  1.432  persons 
were  rescued.  Of  these  79  percent  were  saved 
by  lifeboats.  14  percent  by  rafts.  1  percent 
by  life  Jackets,  and  the  remaining  6  percent 
by  remaining  on  board. 

A  record  of  the  first  46  of  this  group  sunk 
reveals  700  men  were  saved  by  boats  and  84 
by  rafts.  This  same  approximate  ratio  holds 
true  today.  These  46  vessels  carried  115  rafts, 
of  which  36.  or  30  percent,  were  launched. 
At  the  same  time  46  percent  of  the  lifeboats 
were  launched. 

The  speed  with  which  lifeboats  are 
launched  Is  shown  by  the  case.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  of  a  vessel  with  391  persons 
on  board  which  sank  In  4  minutes  and  20 
seconds  with  a  loss  of  only  fi  crew  members 
and  3  passengers. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  time  In  which  a  tor- 
pedoed ship  sinks  shows  times  as  widely 
varied  as  2  minutes.  In  an  unusual,  case,  to  9 
hours,  with  approximately  half  sinking  In 
less  than  10  minutes.  The  average  sinking 
time  of  ships  included  In  this  survey  was  1 
hour  and  52  minutes.  This  Is  very  much  the 
same  as  it  was  last  spring  or  earlier  In  the 
war.  and  therefore  would  not  indicate  any  In- 
creased efficiency  in  enemy  attacks.  Newer 
ships  of  the  long-range  type  are,  however, 
more  capable  of  resisting  attack,  as  they  are 
faster,  better  armed,  and.  In  case  of  torpedo- 
ing, sink  slower  because  of  stronger  con- 
struction and  more  bulkheads. 

No  United  States  flag  vessels  were  armed 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  it  was  not  until 
October  that  practically  all  ships  were  armed 
In  some  fashion.  Even  then,  they  were  not 
considered  adequately  armed,  as  many  of  the 
guns  dated  back  to  World  War  No.  1  and  the 
.50-caliber  machine  guns  proved  Ineffective 
against   armored   bombers. 

The  present  plan  calls  for  greatly  Increas- 
ing the  armament  once  thought  adequate. 
Merchant    vessels    on    the    more    dangerous 
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routes  are  b<»ln?  equipped  with  brtrrage  bil- 
locns  and  Icites.  while  several  secret  protec- 
tive devices  have  been  Installed  and  are  be- 
liig  tried  out. 

Degaussing  and  other  protective  devices 
against  various  types  of  mines  are  being  in- 
etalled  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  vessels  that 
go  into  areas  where  these  mines  are  laid,  as 
well  as  on  other  ve-'^scls  as  protection  In  the 
event  of  a  possible  spreading  of  these  mliied 
areas  by  the  enemy. 


Electric  Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HO!l.  GlORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vrnvtowT 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuenday.  March  21.  1943 

Mr.  AIKKN  Mr  Prn.ildfnt.  I  auk 
unanimous  <  >ti  »ni  i<»  have  printed  in 
th<»  Appt-nflix  of  ihf  lltcono  an  editorial 
entitled  "Electric  Coopcrratlvc«."  which 
appearod  in  iJi"  BiirllnBton  Suburban 
Untot  Minch  18.  1943. 

Thf-re  bting  no  objection,  the  editorial 
uus  ordered  to  b'.'  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

r_ECTRIC     COOPEKATrVrS 

One  matter  that  received  considerable  at- 
tciuiun  from  the  legislature  is  electric  co- 
operative concerns.  There  are  three  of  them 
In  the  State  and  under  the  present  law  they 
are  not  under  as  direct  rigid  control  of  the 
public  service  commission  as  privately 
owned  electric  companies.  The  new  law 
before  the  legislature  would  divorce  the  co- 
operative electric  companies  from  any  con- 
trol by  the  public  service  commission  and 
make  it  much  simpler  for  them  to  organize 
and  c.irry  on  their  buslnr-ss.  The  Randolph 
Herald  and  News  takes  the  position  that 
electric  cooperatives  should  have  the  same 
regulation  as  proprietary  utilities  and  says: 

"Why  should  electric  cooperatives  be  ex- 
empt from  the  same  regulation  by  our  State 
public  service  ccmmlsslon  that  Is  exercised 
over  proprietary  utilities?  That's  the  favor 
they  aro  seeking  in  a  bill  now  before  t»^e 
legislature  and  without  real  reason  that  we 
can  see.  They  claim  that  commission  ovr- 
elght  hampers  them.  So  it  does  other  utili- 
ties, but  in  most  ways  for  the  public  good. 
The  coo{>eratlve8  can  stand  It  and  they 
Bh<  uld.     No  *f\8h  or  fowl"  legislation." 

It  m^y  not  be  generally  understood  that 
electric  cooperatives  ortjanl/e  and  carry  on 
their  btisine.ss  in  quite  a  different  way  than 
the  proprietary  concerns.  In  a  way  the  co- 
operatives are  about  the  same  as  privately 
owned  ct-^ncerns.  They  do  not  set  up  their 
organization  to  serve  the  public  in  the  way 
that  the  utilities  do. 

The  proprietary  concerns  are  bound  by  law 
to  serve  all  people  along  their  lines  with  elec- 
tric current  and  to  serve  them  all  at  the 
same  Tate'^for  the  same  kind  of  service. 
They  are  8*rlctly  utilities  tnd  are  given  Juris- 
diction to  serve  certain  areas  and  are  given 
a  m.ononoly  for  the  areas  In  which  they  op- 
trate.  Utilitie.s  are  organized  for  the  one 
purpose  of  maKm^^  a  profit  for  the  stock- 
holders. They  are  In  business  simply  to 
make  money. 

The  profic  c'.enient  does  not  enter  Into  the 
oriTaniTMtion  and  operation  of  electric  coop- 
eatives.  Their  object  Is  to  serve  their  cwn 
members  witii  electric  current  and  they  do 
not  operate  at  all  as  a  utility  in  the  same  way 
as  proprietary  concerns.  The  cooperative 
electric  companies  are  owned  by  the  members. 


Tliey  have  no  stock  or  b^nds  to  sell  to  the 
general   public. 

It  does  not  matter  at  all  whether  they  pay 
for  the  construction  of  their  lines  or  whether 
they  borrow  the  money.  Tlie  Government 
loans  money  to  electric  cooperatives  and  the 
Government  l<;ans  money  to  fannpi><  and  for 
rinny  otlier  purposes.  The  records  show  that 
tlie  electric  cooperatives  have  been  operat- 
ing so  that  thry  can  meet  all  their  obliga- 
tions Including  payment  of  Interest  and 
principal    for   borrowed   money. 

But  what  Is  a  c;y)peratlve  In  Its  simplest 
form?  Here  aro  two  farmers  located  several 
miles  from  an  electric  line  of  a  piupiieUry 
utility.  There  would  be  an  extra  line  charge 
if  those  two  farmers  were  to  be  connected  up 
for  electric  service.  But  the  two  farmers 
pool  their  luues  and  bulk!  the  line  them- 
selves and  pay  for  It,  A  meter  Is  installed 
at  the  point  of  connection  of  the  utility  line 
and  current  Is  b(<ught  at  the  whole*;. le  rate. 
Then  the  two  farmers  agree  among  them- 
Mlves  OH  to  how  much  each  shHll  p»v  That 
may  be  Iwiked  up^n  a*  a  privately  owned  line 
but  In  reality  It  U  a  corp-rative  and  alto 
built  and  operated  in  )VH  about  the  >nme  way 
hn  the  electric  cooperatives 

Hu'-h  n  privately  owned  Mur  la  now  oper- 
uud  In  the  Cedar  E«-»ch  territory.  Original- 
ly (our  summer  residents  bu!lt  the  line  and 
r.pwrnicd  It  They  owned  It,  lock,  •tf>ck,  »Md 
barrel  and  btiy  current  at  thf  wholesale  rate. 
Then  another  summer  rculdent  locnted  along 
that  line  and  wanted  electric  current,  !!«?  wfs 
requlre<l  to  buy  an  interest  In  that  privately 
owned  line  It  opera'es  In  about  the  same 
way  as  an  electric  cooperative. 

Now  who  in  the  world  would  say  that  the 
Public  Service  Commlstlon  should  have  any 
control  or  Jurl.sdlctlon  over  that  Cedar 
Eench  privately  owned  line  or  the  Several 
miles  of  line  that  the  two  farm*  rs  built. 
Neither  pet  themselves  up  to  serve  the  public. 
They  are  not  at  all  utilities  and  by  the  ^nme 
line  of  reasoning  the  electric  cooperatives  are 
not  utilities  as  they  are  not  bound  to  serve 
the  public 

In  order  for  a  persoti  to  get  service  from  an 
electric  corperative  he  must  be  a  member  of 
that  cooperative.  Tliere  is  not  only  a  dis- 
tinction but  a  clear  dif  erence  between  private 
utilities  and  electric  cooperatives.  The  utili- 
ties are  bound  by  law  to  serve  the  public 
wherever  tiieir  lines  run.  but  'he  coof)erative3 
confine  their  cperatlon  to  their  own  members. 
The  argument  may  be  made  that  the  Cedar 
Beach  line  and  the  case  of  the  two  farmers 
far  removed  from  electric  service  may  be 
private  concerns  and  not  coopei-atlves,  but 
when  does  a  privately  owned  line  cease  to  b« 
such  and  become  a  cooperative.  Ls  it  in  num- 
bers? Pour  or  five  people  can  organize  and 
become  ^  stnc  ly  electric  cooperative  Just  as 
well  as  four  or  five  hundred.  The  matter  of 
numbers  does  not  enter  into  it.  It  is  the 
type  of  organization  and  type  of  service  ren- 
dered that  detern^inea  the  proprietary  utility 
or  electric  cooperative. 

If  th.ese  cooperativi?s  served  the  public  In 
general  in  the  same  way  that  prcprlet.^ry  util- 
ities do  then  there  would  be  some  reason  for 
their  control  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, but  their  operation  is  coi'.fined  to  their 
own  members  and  In  a  way  they  are  privately 
owned   and  privately  operated  concerns. 

The  further  argument  mlsht  be  used  that 
corporations  and  private  business  are  ci  n- 
trolled.  to  a  large  extent,  by  tlie  Government 
but  stich  corpcratlona  and  private  business 
are  carried  on  for  pioflt.  Corporations  have 
stocks  and  bonds  to  i.ell  to  tlie  public 

The  profit  element  does  not  at  all  enter  Into 
electric  cooperatives.  Tlicy  have  no  stock.>  or 
bonds  to  sell  to  tiie  public.  The  property  is 
all  owned  by  the  members  and  the  opeiatlon 
l3  for  their  beneflt.  In  comparing  these  two 
dili'ereut  types  of  ctmcerns  the  public  gen- 
erally docs  not  understand  tliat  one  is  car- 
ried on  for  profit  and  the  otlier  for  service  to 
Us  members. 


Address  of  Hon.  Winston  Churchill 


REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  Mis-sissrppi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEbENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1913 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  ouglit  to  read  Prune  Mini^jtcr 
ChurcliiU's  speech  of  last  Sunday,  espe- 
cially tliat  pail  of  it  where  he  ui^holds 
our  economic  .'-yiitem,  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  our  way  of  life. 

Here  is  one  para^jraph  tiial  Ls  v.orthy 
of  Thomas  Ji  flTSon  or  nnv  other  preat 
American  or  j.'rcat  Englishman.  He 
says: 

»Ve  mu<it  bewif  -  f  "^ying  to  build  a  »'<lely 
In  which  noboO)  '  i.r  •>»  I<.r  anyitihig  except 
the  polttlcinii  <<r  un  ciOcuil.  a  srciely  where 
enterprise  anttio  no  rc-A  i  d  at  d  thrift  no 
privileges.  I  say  "trying  to  build"  bernti»c  of 
nil  the  rscM  In  the  wotd  our  pr'  pie  would 
be  the  last  to  consent  to  b*'  govcrtr  d  l>y  a 
bureaucracy.  Freedom  is  their  liliblocd 
Tnese  two  great  war*,  scoutgn.g  and  hariuA- 
Ing  men's  souls,  have  made  tlie  British  Na« 
tlon  the  master  of  its  own  hovise. 

Mr.  FISH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  RANKLN.     Yea;  I  yield. 

Mr.  FI.^H.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Prime  Mini.ster  puts  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  flr.M  ? 

Mi.  RANKIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  FISH.  And  should  v.-p  not  copy 
that? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Every  patriotic  man  on 
earth  should  put  his  own  country  first, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  would 
be  apainst  the  allies  of  his  country  in 
this  war. 

But  the  point  I  am  makinp  is  that  Mr. 
Churchill  lays  down  the  great  fundamen- 
tal principles  upon  which  English-speak- 
ing institutions  are  founded,  and  to  tliat 
statement  all  patriotic  A.mertcans  who 
under.stand  the  situation  can  say  ■"amen." 

Mr.  Churchill's  address  follows: 

Let  me  first  of  all  thank  the  very  great 
numbers  of  people  who  have  made  kind  in- 
quiries about  me  during  my  recent  Illness. 
Alihougb  for  a  week  I  h.id  a  fairly  stiff  dosa 
of  fever  which,  but  for  modern  science,  might 
have  had  awkward  conhcquences.  I  wish  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  never  for  a  moment 
had  to  relinquish  the  responsible  direction 
of  afTalrs.  I  followed  attentively  all  the 
time  what  was  happening  In  Parliament  and 
the  lively  d;scus.sions  on  our  home  affairs 
when  peace  comes. 

It  was  very  clear  to  me  that  a  good  many 
people  were  so  much  Impressed  by  the  fa- 
vorable turn  in  our  fortunes  which  has 
marked  the  last  6  months  that  they  have 
Jumped  to  the  corcluslon  that  the  war  will 
soon  be  over  and  that  we  shall  soon  all  be 
nb'.e  to  get  back  to  the  politics  and  party 
fights  of  peacetime. 

I  am  not  able  to  share  these  sanguine 
hopes,  and  my  earnest  advice  to  you  is  to 
concentrate  even  mere  zealously  upon  the  war 
effort  and.  if  possible,  net  to  take  your  eye 
off  the  bi.U  even  for  a  moment.  If  tonlpht. 
contrary  to  this  advice.  I  turn  aside  from  tiie 
course  of  the  war  and  deal  with  some  post- 
war and  domestic  Istues  It  l.s  only  becati.se  I 
h  pe  that  by  so  doing  I  may  be  able  to  sim- 
plify and  mollify  polif.cal  divergencies  and 
enable  all  our  pohtlcal  forces  to  maicli  lor- 
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ward  to  the  main  objectives  in  unity  and.  so 
far  as  possible,  in  step. 

WARNS  AG.MNST  PKEM  ^TtTlE  PLEDGES 

First  of  all,  we  must  beware  of  attempts  to 
overpersuade  or  even  to  coerce  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  b.nd  tlicmselves  or  their  un- 
known successors  m  conditions  which  no 
one  can  foresee,  and  which  may  be  years 
aliead.  to  itr.po.-e  grcut  new  expei^ditures  on 
the  state  Withotit  my  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  minht  prevail  at  that  time, 
and  to  m.'ke  theai  pledge  themselves  to  par- 
ticular schemes  without  relation  to  other 
extremely  imp  rtant  aspects  of  our  post- 
war needs 

The  bu-^lne-ss  of  proposing  expenditure  re^ts 
Ultimately  w;th  the  responsible  government 
rf  the  day,  and  It  Is  their  duty  and  their 
duty  alone  to  propose  to  Parliament  any  new 
chaines  upon  tiie  public  nrid  ali-n  to  propcse 
In  the  annual  budgeu  the  means  of  rnlflng 
the   necpsftary  funds 

The  world  Is  rcmlng  Increasingly  to  admire 
our  British  parliiimentary  «yntrm  and  Idei.s 
It  in  contrary  to  tho»e  Ideas  that  milliliters 
or  m'-fnbers  should  berime  pledKf-bound 
tleleviHtrg  Th«  y  lur  n  band  of  men  »ho  un- 
dertake certain  hoturrable  dutle»  ntid  they 
would  be  duhonoted  if  they  allowed  their 
right  and  duty  to  s^rve  the  public  a*  well  as 
ponHible  on  any  jiivrn  ocimion  to  be  preju- 
diced by  the  enforced  premature  contraction 
of  obligations 

Nothing  would  be  easier  for  me  th:in  to 
make  any  number  (?f  promiKs  to  pet  the  im- 
mediate re.'-pijnse  of  cheap  cheers  and  glow- 
ing leading  articles  I  am  not  in  any  need 
to  go  about  m:iking  proml-^es  in  order  to 
win  political  support  or  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  office  It  was  on  a  gnm  and  bleak 
basis  that  I  undeitook  my  present  ta*k,  and 
on  that  basis  I  have  been  given  loyalty  and 
support  such  as  no  Prime  Minister  has  ever 
received. 

REFrSES    TO     "TELL    FAIRT     TALES' 

I  cannot  express  my  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  tlie  nation  for  their  kindness  to  me  and 
lor  the  trust  and  confidence  they  have  placed 
in  me  during  the  long.  dark,  and  disap- 
pjinting  periods. 

I  am  absolutely  determined  not  to  falsify 
or  mock  that  confidence  by  making  promises 
without  regard  to  whether  they  can  be  per- 
formed or  not  At  my  time  of  life  I  have  no 
personal  ambitions,  no  future  to  provide  for. 
And  I  feel  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  only 
wish  to  do  my  duty  by  the  whole  mass  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  British  Empire  as  long 
a.«  I  am  thought  to  be  of  any  use  foi  that. 

Therefore  I  tell  you  round  your  fireMdes 
tonight  that  1  am  resolved  not  to  give  or 
make  all  kinds  of  promL^es  and  tell  all  liinds 
Of  fairy  talcs  to  you  who  have  trubted  me 
and  gone  with  me  so  far  and  marched 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  till  we 
have  reached  the  upland  regions  on  which 
we  now  stand  with  firmly  planted  feet. 

However,  It  Is  our  duty  to  peer  through 
the  miPts  of  the  future  to  the  end  of  the 
war  and  to  try  our  utmost  to  be  prepared  by 
ceaseless  effort  and  forethouc;ht  for  the  kind 
of  situations  which  are  likely  to  occur. 
Speaking  under  every  reserve  and  not  at- 
tempting to  prophesy.  I  can  Imagine  that 
some  time  next  yiar— but  it  may  well  be  the 
year  after— we  might  beat  Hitler.  By  which 
I  mean  beat  him  iind  his  powers  of  evil  into 
death,  dust,  and  ashes 

Then  we  shall  immediately  proceed  to 
transport  all  the  necessary  additional  forces 
and  apparatus  to  the  other  side  of  the  world 
to  punish  the  greedy,  cruel  empire  of  Japan. 
to  rescue  China  from  htr  long  torm.ent.  to 
free  our  own  territory  and  that  of  our  Dutch 
allies  and  to  drive  the  Japanese  menace  for- 
ever from  Australian.  New  Zealand,  and  In- 
dian shores  That  will  be  our  first  and  su- 
preme task  and  nothing  must  lure  us  from 
It. 


THE  GP.AND  CLIMAX  OF  TKF  WATl 

Nevertheless,  in  my  opmlcn,  the  moment 
when  Hitler  is  beaten  and  Germany  and 
Italy  are  prostrate  will  mark  the  grand 
climax  of  war  and  that  will  be  the  time  to 
mai:e  a  new  declaration  upon  the  task  be- 
fore us  We  and  our  allies  will  have  ac- 
complished one  great  task  And  Nazi  ty- 
ranny and  Prussian  militarism,  which  threat- 
ened to  engulf  the  whole  world  and  ac;ainst 
which  we  stood  alone  for  a  fateful  year — 
these  curses  will  have  been  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

If  I  should  be  spared  to  see  that  day  and    i 
should  be  needed  at  the  helm  at  that  time    \ 
1  shall  then,  with  the  assent  of  the  cabinet.    | 
propose   a   new   task   to   the   British    nation. 
The  war  against  Japan  will  demand  a  very 
different    arrangement    of    our    forces    from 
what  it  Is  at  present.     There  will  certainly  be 
large  numt>ers  of  British  and  aliK?  no  doubt 
United  States  soldiers  whom  it  will  not  be 
physically  possible  to  employ  across  the  vimt 
didiances  and  poor  communications  of  the 
Japat  «ie  war. 

Tlierc  will  certainly  be  laige  numbers  of 
men  not  only  abroad  but  at  iw^me  wiio  will 
have  to  be  brought  back  to  thrir  t.  milles  and 
to  their  Job*  or  to  other  equally  good  Jobs 
For  all  these,  after  full  provmion  hu>.  b«<n 
made  for  the  garrisoning  of  guilty  countries, 
return  to  something  like  home  and  freedom 
will  be  their  heart's  desiie  Hov.'cver  vigor- 
ounly  the  war  against  Jupan  u  prcsecuied, 
there  will  certainly  be  a  partial  demobiliza- 
tion following  on  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and 
this  Will  raise  most  difficult  and  intricate 
problems,  and  we  are  taking  c.-.re  in  our  ar- 
rangements lO  avoid  the  mistakes  which  were 
so  freely  committed  last  time 

Of  course,  these  ideas  may  be  completely 
fal.'lfled  by  events.  It  may  be  that  J."pan  will 
collap.-e  t>efore  Hitler,  in  which  case  quite  an- 
other layout  will  be  necessary.  As,  however, 
many  people  wish  ardently  to  discuss  the 
future,  I  adopt  for  this  purjwse  tonight  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  likely  situation 

On  this  assumption,  it  would  be  our  hope 
that  the  United  Nations,  headed  by  the  three 
great  victorious  powers,  the  Brltis-h  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  the  United  States,  and  So- 
viet Russia,  should  immediately  begin  to  con- 
fer upon  the  future  world  organization,  which 
Is  to  ^e  our  safeguard  against  further  wars, 
by  effectually  disarming  and  keeping  dis- 
armed the  guilty  states  bv  bringing  to  Justice 
the  grand  criminals  and  their  accomplices  and 
by  securing  the  return  to  devastated  and  sub- 
jugated countries  of  the  mechanical  resources 
and  artistic  treasures  of  which  they  have  been 
pillaged. 

LOOKS  TO  COUNCIL  OF  EtTROPlE 

We  shall  also  have  a  heavy  task  in  trying 
to  avert  widespread  famine  In  at  least  some 
of  the  ruined  reclons.  We  must  hope  and 
pray  that  the  unity  of  the  three  leading  vic- 
torious powers  will  be  worthy  of  their  su- 
preme responsibility  and  that  they  will  think 
not  only  of  their  own  welfare  but  of  the  wel- 
fare and  future  of  all.  One  can  imagine  that 
undfr  a  world  institution  embodying  or  rep- 
resenting the  United  Nations,  an  J  some  day 
all  nations,  there  should  come  into  being  a 
council  of  Europe  and  a  council  of  Asia. 

As,  according  to  the  forecast  I  am  outlining, 
the  war  against  Japan  will  sail  be  raging,  it  is 
upon  tlie  creation  of  the  council  of  Europe 
and  the  settlement  of  Europe  that  the  first 
practical  task  will  be  centered.  Now  this  is  a 
stupendous  business.  In  Europe  lie  most  of 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  two  world 
wars.  In  Europe  fwell  the  historic  parent 
races  from  whom  our  western  civilization  has 
teen  so  largely  derived.  I  believe  myself  to 
be  what  is  called  a  good  European  besides 
should  deem  it  a  noble  task  to  take  part  in 
reviving  the  fertile  genius  and  in  restoring  the 
true  greatness  of  Europe. 

I  hope  we  sha"  not  lightly  cast  aside  all 
the  Immense  work  which  was  accomplished 


by  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Certainly  we  must  take  as  our  foundation 
of  the  lofty  conception  of  freedom,  law,  and 
morality  which  was  the  spirit  of  the  League. 
We  must  try— I  am  si^eaking.  of  course,  only 
for  ourselves— we  must  try  to  make  the  coun- 
cil of  Europe,  <.r  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
into  a  really  effective  league  with  all  the 
stionrest  forces  concerned  woven  into  its  tex- 
ttire  with  a  high  court  to  adjust  disputes  and 
with  forces,  armed  forces,  national  or  inter- 
national, or  both,  held  ready  to  enforce  these 
decisions  and  prevent  renewed  aggression  and 
the  preparation  of  future  wais. 

SUGGESTS  CONFEDE^IATIONS 

Anyone  can  see  that  this  council,  when 
created,  must  eventually  embrace  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  that  all  the  main  branches  of 
the  European  family  must  some  day  be  part- 
nc'i  In  It  What  is  to  happen  to  the  large 
r.umb  r  of  smnll  natlcns  whose  rights  and 
intTCits  must  be  safeguarded?  Here  let  ma 
a^k  what  would  be  thought  of  an  army  that 
consisted  only  of  baitallnn*  and  brigades  and 
v.hch  never  ft^rmed  any  of  the  larrer  and 
hifh  f  rranizntlons  like  army  con>«  It  would 
f.o  n  g»'t  mopped  up  It  would,  therefore, 
•rem  to  me,  at  any  rate,  worthy  of  pstient 
»!udy  that  siJe  by  side  with  the  great  pow«r* 
there  should  be  a  number  of  groupings  of 
»tat'»  ar  conf'*dersiion»  which  would  exprraa 
lh<mwlve«  throi  gh  thc^r  own  chonen  repre- 
sentatives, the  whole  making  a  council  of 
great  states  and  groups  of  states. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope.  thouRh  I  can  hardly 
(xpect  to  see  It  fulfilled  In  my  lifetime,  that 
we  shall  achieve  the  laigest  common  measure 
of  the  tntegrat->d  life  of  Europe  that  is  pos- 
ilble  without  destroying  the  Individual  char- 
acterlsilcs  and  tradi'lons  of  Its  many  ancient 
and  historic  races.  All  this  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  to  harmonize  with  the  high  perma- 
nent interests  of  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Russia.  It  certainly  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  their  cordial  and  concerted 
agreement  and  direct  participation.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  will  the  glory  of  Europe  rise 
again. 

I  only  mention  these  matters  to  you  to 
i?how  you  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  will 
lie  before  us  in  Europe  alone.  Nothing  could 
be  more  foolish  at  this  stag^  than  to  plunge 
Into  details  and  try  to  prescribe  the  exact 
groupings  of  States  or  lay  down  precise  ma- 
chinery for  their  cooperation  or  still  more 
to  argue  about  frontiers,  now  while  the  war 
even  in  the  west  has  not  yet  reached  iti  full 
height,  while  the  struggle  with  U-boats  Is 
raging,  and  when  the  war  In  the  Far  East  is 
only  in  its  first  phase. 

This  does  not  mean  that  many  tentative 
discussions  are  not  taking  place  between  the 
great  nations  concerned  or  that  the  whole 
vast  problem  of  European  destiny — for  that 
is  what  I  am  speak*ng  of  now — Is  not  the 
subject  of  ceaseless  heart  searchings. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  we  In 
Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  although  almost  a  world  in  our- 
selves, would  have  to  reach  agreements  with 
great  and  friendly  equals  and  also  to  respect 
and  have  a  care  to  the  rights  of  weaker  and 
smaller  states,  and  that  it  will  not  be  given 
to  any  cne  nation  to  achieve  the  full  satis- 
faction of  its  individual  wishes. 

ADVOCATES  BRITISH  4 -YEAR  PLAN 

I  have  said  enough,  however.  I  am  sure,  to 
show  you  at  least  in  outline  the  mystery, 
the  peril  and,  I  will  add,  the  splendor  of  this 
vast  spliere  of  prrctical  action  into  which 
we  shall  have  to  leap  once  the  hideous  sjjell 
of  Nazi  tyranny  has  been  brcktn. 

Coming  nearer  home,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider at  the  same  time  how  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  are  going  to  get  their  living  at 
this  stare  in  the  world  story  and  how  they 
are  going  to  maintr.in  and  progressivrly  im- 
prove their  previovis  standards  of  life  and 
labor. 
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I  am  very  much  attracted  to  the  Idea  that 
we  should  make  nnd  procln.m  what  mtpht  be 
called  the  4-year  plan.  Four  years  seems  to 
nre  to  be  the  right  length  for  the  period  of 
transition  and  jeconarructlon  which  will  fol- 
low th*"  downfall  of  Hitler. 

We  have  5-year  P.irlLimr-nts.  and  a  4-year 
plan  would  give  time  lor  the  preparation  of 
a  second  plnn.  This  4-year  plan  would  cover 
five  or  SIX  large  measures  of  a  practical  char- 
acter which  must  all  have  been  the  subject 
of  prolonged  careful,  energetic  preparations 
beforehand  and  which  fit  together  Into  a 
general  6cherc.c. 

Whrn  this  p'ln  has  boen  shaped  It  will 
have  to  be  presented  to  the  country,  either 
by  a  national  government,  formally  repre- 
sentative as  th's  one  Is  of  the  three  paries 
In  the  state,  or  by  a  national  government 
C'lmpriMng  the  best  men  In  all  parties  who 
aie  willing  to  serve.  I  cannot  tell  hov;  these 
matters  will  eeiile  themselves.  But  by  1U44 
our  present  Parliament  will  have  lived  9 
years,  and  by  19-15  10  years,  and  as  soon  as 
the  deleat  of  Ccrmany  has  removed  the 
danger  now  at  our  throats  and  a  register  cau 
be  compiled  and  other  necessary  arrange- 
n^ents  m'.de.  a  new  Hou:e  of  Commons  must 
be  freely  chcst^n  by  the  wh':^le  electorate, 
Including,  of  course,  the  armed  forces,  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

8TR::s3ir;  pirvitULTirs  ahtad 

Thus,  whoe.er  Is  burdened  with  the  respon- 
Blbillty  of  conducing  affairs  will  have  a  clear 
policy  and  will  be  able  to  speak  and  act 
at  Uabt  In  ihe  name  of  un  eClecttve  and 
resolute   majoiiiy. 

Fium  v^iiUt  I  have  already  said  yuu  will 
realize  how  very  difficult  an  J  anxious  this 
period  will  be  tmd  huw  much  depends  not 
only  on  our  own  action  but  on  the  action 
of  othor  very  powerful  countries.  This  ap- 
plies cot  only  to  the  carrying  to  the  con- 
clusion the  war  agalniit  Japan  but  also 
to  Uie  d:.-arming  tl  the  guilty  and  to 
the  settlement  of  Europe.  Not  only  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  further 
wars  but  also  to  the  whole  economic  process 
and  relationship  of  nations  In  order  that  the 
ruiu  of  our  wealth  may  be  rapidly  repaired. 
In  order  that  employment  and  producUoa 
shall  be  at  a  high  level,  and  that  goods  and 
services  shiUl  be  interchanged  t>etween  man 
and  man  and  between  one  tiation  and  an- 
other under  the  best  conditions  and  un  ti;e 
laigest   scale. 

The  difficulties  which  will  confront  us  will 
take  all  our  highest  qualities  to  overcome. 
Let  me.  howevei.  say  straightaway  that  ray 
faith  in  the  vU'or,  Ingenuity,  and  rtsUlence  of 
the  British  race  Is  invincible. 

D.fflculius  mastered  are  opportiinitics  won. 
The  day  of  Hit'er's  duwn.'Hll  will  be  a  briRht 
ciiie  for  our  country  and  for  all  mankind. 
Bells  will  clash  ihe  peal  of  victory  and  hope 
and  we  will  march  forward  together,  en- 
ciuragfd  and  Invigorated  and  still,  I  trust, 
generally  united   upon  our  further   Journey. 

WOUID    EXTEND    INStniANCK 

I.  personally,  am  very  keen  that  the  scheme 
for  amalgamation  and  extension  of  our  In- 
comparable insurance  system  should  have  a 
leading  place  In  our  4-year  p'an 

I  have  been  pronilnently  connected  with 
all  the.se  schemes  of  national  comptilsory  or- 
ganized thrift  from  the  time  vi  lu  ii  1  broueht 
my  trieud.  Sir  William  Bevcndi^'o.  into  the 
public  service  35  years  ago.  when  1  \\ a.s  cre- 
ating the  labor  e.xchan^c3.  on  which  he  was 
a  great  authority,  and  when  with  bir  Hubert 
LlowrlUn-Sinith  I  fr.uned  the  f\rst  unem- 
ployment-insurance  scheme.  The  prime  par- 
ent of  all  nalional  Insurance  schemes  is.  of 
course,  Mr  Lloyd  Georpe.  I  w:is  his  lieu- 
tenant in  those  distant  days  and  afterwards 
It  fell  to  me  as  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer 
18  years  apo  to  U)wer  the  pension  age  to  65 
and  bring  lu  tlie  widows  and  orphans. 


The  time  Is  now  ripe  for  another  great 
advance,  and  anyone  can  see  what  large 
savings  there  will  be  in  administration,  once 
tl  e  wliole  process  of  Insurance  becomes  uni- 
fied, compulsory,  and  national.  Here  Is  a 
|-eul  opportunity  for  what  I  once  called 
"bringing  the  magic  of  averages  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  millK.ns":  therefore  you  must 
rank  i"ne  and  my  colleaj^ues  as  strong  parti- 
sans of  national  compulsory  insurance  for 
all  clas.«ie.s.  for  all  purpases,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

Every  preparation.  Including.  If  necessary, 
preliminary  legislative  preparation,  will  be 
made  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  the  neces- 
sary negotiations  to  deal  with  existing  worthy 
Interests  are  beini?  actively  pursued  so  that 
when  the  moment  comes  everything  will  be 
ready. 

WB  CANNOT  HAVE  DRONES 

Here  let  me  remark  that  the  best  way  to 
insure  against  unemployment  Is  to  have  no 
unemployment. 

There  is  another  point:  Unemployables. 
rich  or  poor,  will  have  to  be  l,>nf'd  up.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  idle  people.  Idlers  ut 
tlie  tcp  make  Idlers  at  the  bottom  No  one 
must  stand  a.side  in  his  working  prime  to 
pursue  a  life  of  selfl-h  pleasure. 

There  are  wasters  in  all  clas.'^es.  Happily, 
they  are  only  a  small  minority  In  every  class, 
but  anyhow  we  cannot  have  a  band  of  drones 
In  our  midst,  whether  tl  ey  come  from  the 
ancient  aristocracy  or  the  modern  plutoc- 
racy or  the  ordinary  type  of  pub  crawler. 

Th?re  are  other  larce  matters  wh.ch  also 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  our  4-year  plan  and 
UDon  whch  thought,  study,  and  discussion 
are  advancing  rapidly. 

Let  me  talte  first  of  all  the  question  of 
British  agriculture. 

We  have,  of  course  to  purcha.se  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  food  and  vital  raw  materials 
ov?r«eas.  Otir  foreign  Investments  have  been 
expended  In  the  common  CfU'^e  The  British 
Nation  that  h;is  i^.ow  once  again  saved  the 
freedom  of  the  world  has  Rrowii  gfra*  on 
cheap  and  abundant  food.  Had  It  not  been 
for  th?  free-trade  policy  of  Victorian  days 
our  population  woti'cl  never  have  ri.«en  to  the 
level  cf  a  great  power  and  we  meht  have 
gone  d^wn  the  drain  with  many  other  minor 
states,  to  the  disaster  of  the  whole  world 

Abundant  food  ha^  brou<^ht  our  47  IXIO  000 
Britons  Into  the  world.  Here  they  are  and 
they  must  find  their  living. 

It  Is  absolutely  crtaln  that  we  eh.ill  have 
to  grow  a  larger  proportion  of  our  food  at 
home 

tnirlng  the  war  immense  advances  have 
been  made  by  the  agricultural  industry.  The 
position  of  the  farmers  hns  be?n  improved, 
the  position  of  laborers  immeasurably  Im- 
proved The  efflc'ent  agricultural  Inrdlord 
has  an  important  part  to  play  I  hope  to  see 
a  vigorous  revival  of  healfhv  village  life  on 
the  b.'xsls  of  these  h.glier  wa»;es  and  of  im- 
proved housing  and.  what  with  the  modern 
methods  of  locomotion  and  the  nicdern 
amusetnents  of  the  cinema  and  wireless,  to 
wh'Ch  will  soon  b«*  added  television,  lite  in 
the  country  and  on  the  land  ouf.lit  to  com- 
pete in  attractiveness  with  life  in  the  great 
cities. 

But  all  this  would  cost  money.  When  the 
various  handicaps  of  war  cotidltions  are  at  an 
end  I  expect  that  better  national  house- 
keeping will  he  possible  aid  that  as  a  result 
of  technical  improvements  in  Briti'-h  at^ricul- 
ture  the  strain  uoon  the  state  will  be  re- 
lieved. At  the  same  time  the  fact  remains 
that  If  expansion  and  Improvement  of  British 
agriculture  is  to  be  naintamed.  as  it  must  be 
maintained,  and  a  reasonable  level  of  prices 
is  to  be  maintained,  a.s  it  mu-t  be  maintained, 
there  ar>^  Iti-elv  to  be  ."ub^tanti-^l  charges 
which  the  state  miost  be  prepared  to 
sh.  u'der 

Next,  there  Is  the  spacious  domain  of  pub- 
lic health.    I  was  bi ought  up  on  the  maxini 


of  Lord  Beaconsfleld.  which  my  father  was 
always  repeating:  "Health  and  the  laws  of 
health."  We  must  establisli  on  broad  and 
B.  lid  foundations  a   national   hc:'.!th  service. 

Here  let  me  .«ay  that  there  is  no  finer  in- 
vestment for  any  community  than  putting 
milk  into  bnbies.  Healthy  citizens  are  the 
greatest  asset  any  country  can  have  One  of 
the  most  somber  anxieties  which  beset  th  so 
who  lock  30  or  40  or  50  years  ahead — and  in 
the  field  one  can  see  ahead  only  too  clearly — 
Is  a  dwindling  birth  rate  In  30  years,  unless 
the  present  trends  alter,  a  smaller  working 
and  fighting  population  will  have  to  support; 
and  protect  nearly  twice  as  many  old  people; 
in  50  years  the  position  will  be  w.t^  still  If 
this  country  Is  to  keep  Its  high  place  In  the 
leider.=hip  of  the  world  and  to  survive  as  a 
Rreat  power  that  can  hold  Its  own  against  ex- 
ternal prcsnre.  our  p^opl**  mtist  be  encour- 
aged by  every  means  to  have  larger  families. 

For  this  reason,  well  thought  out  piaiis  lor 
helping  parents  to  contribute  this  lilesprlng 
to  the  commimity  are  of  prime  importance. 
The  care  of  the  young  and  e.stabli.«hment  of 
sound  hygienic  conditions  of  motherhood 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  wnole  future  of  the 
race  which  Is  absolutely  vital.  Side  by  side 
with  that  is  the  war  up<in  disex<=e.  which,  let 
me  remind  you.  so  far  r.s  It  is  successlul  will 
directly  aid  the  national  in.-.urance  scheme. 
Upon  all  this,  planning  Is  vigorously  pro- 
ceeding. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  EDlTCATtON 

Following  upon  health  and  welfare  Is  the 
question  of  education.  The  future  of  the 
world  Is  left  to  hlf^hly  educated  races  who 
alone  can  handle  the  Fcientlttc  apparatus 
necessary  for  preeminence  In  peace  or  Eurvl- 
va'  in  war.  I  hope  our  education  will  beer  me 
broader  and  more  liberal  All  wisdom  is  not 
new  WiSdom  and  the  past  sh  aild  be  studied  If 
tlie  future  is  to  be  succe  slully  encountered. 
To  quote  Disraeli  psjain  In  one  of  his  most 
pregnant  sayings:  "Nations  are  governed  by 
force  or  by  tradition."  In  moving  steadily 
and  steadfastly  from  a  clfiss  to  a  nritional 
foundation  In  the  politics  and  economics  of 
our  society  and  clvill7atlon.  we  must  not  for- 
get the  glories  of  the  pa-st  nnr  how  many 
battles  we  have  fought  for  the  riphts  of  the 
individual   and   f(jr   human  freedom. 

We  mu.st  beware  of  trying  to  build  a  society 
In  which  nobodv  counts  for  anything  except 
the  p<Tlltlelan  or  nn  ()ffl''lal.  a  society  where 
enterprise  pairs  no  reward  and  thrift  no  p'lvi- 
Irges.  I  «ay  "trylu'?  to  build"  because  of  all 
the  races  in  the  world  our  people  would  be 
the  last  to  consent  to  be  governed  by  a  Ini- 
reaucracy.  Freedom  is  their  lifebWxid  Tlv  se 
two  great  wars,  scourelng  and  harrowing 
men's  souls,  have  made  the  Erltl.sh  nation  the 
master  in  Its  own  house  The  people  have 
been  rendered  conscious  that  they  are  coming 
into  their  inheritance. 

Tlie  treasures  of  the  past,  the  loll  of  the 
centuries,  the  long  built-up  conceptions  of 
decent  government  and  fair  play  and  toler- 
ance which  c<imes  from  the  free  working  of 
the  parliamentary  and  electoral  Institutions 
and  the  great  colonial  pos^" elisions  for  which 
we  are  triLstces  in  every  part  of  the  glol)e. 
AM  these  cons'.itute  parts  of  this  inheritance 
and  the  Nation  mU'  t  be  fitted  t-  r  its  responsi- 
bilities and  the  high  humm  beings  a:e  en- 
dowed With.  l!. finitely  varying  qualities  and 
dispositions,  and  each  one  diffirent  f-im  the 
other.  We  cannot  make  them  all  the  sai-.e. 
It  would  be  a  pretty  dull  w  )rld  if  we  did 

It  Is  In  our  power,  however,  to  .st-cure  equal 
opportunities  for  all.  Facilities  for  advanced 
education  must  be  evened  out  and  multl- 
jilied.  No  one  who  can  t.ike  advantage  of 
higher  education  should  be  denied  this 
chance.  You  cannot  conduct  a  modern  com- 
munity exoept  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
persons  upon  whose  education,  whether  hu- 
manitarian, technical,  or  scientific,  mtich 
time  and  money  has  been  spent. 

There  Is  another  element  which  sVruld 
never  be  banished  from  our  syblem  of  edu- 
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c".t1on.  Her?  we  have  freedom  cf  thought  as 
well  as  freedom  of  conscience.  Here  we  have 
been  pioneers  of  religious  toleration. 

But  side  by  side  with  all  this  has  been  the 
fact  that  religion  has  been  the  rock  In  the 
life  and  character  of  the  British  people,  upon 
■ftl.lch  they  have  built  their  hopes  and  cast 
their  cares.  This  fundamental  element  must 
never  be  taken  from  our  schools  and  I  re- 
joice to  learn  of  enormous  progress  that  Is 
being  made  among  all  religious  bodies  In 
freeing  themsclve.s  from  sectarian  Jealousies 
and  feuds  while  preserving  fervently  the 
tenets  of  their  own  faith. 

The  secular  schooling  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  scholars  mvi.'t  be  progressively  prolonged 
and  for  this  we  must  both  Improve  oiu 
£chools  and  trom  our  teachers. 

After  schooltinie  ends  we  must  not  throw 
our  youths  uncared  for  and  unsupervised  on 
to  the  labor  market,  with  Its  blind-alley  oc- 
cupations Which  start  so  fair  and  often  end 

so  foul. 

We  must  make  plans  for  part-time  relea.se 
from  industry  so  that  our  young  people  may 
have  the  chance  to  carry  on  their  general 
education  and  also  to  obtain  specialized  edu- 
cation which  will  fit  them  better  for  tlelr 
work. 

FORWARD  IN  A  GREAT  FAMII.Y 

Under  our  ancient  monarchy,  that  bulwark 
of  British  liberties,  that  barrier  against  dic- 
tatorships of  all  kinds,  we  Intend  to  move 
forward  in  a  great  family,  preseiving  the  com- 
radeships of  the  war.  free  forever  from  the 
class  prejudice  and  other  forms  of  snobbery 
from  which  in  modern  times  we  have  suffered 
less  than  most  other  nations,  and  from  which 
we  are  now  shaking  ourselves  entirely  free. 
Britain  is  a  lertile  mother  and  natural  genius 
springs  from  the  whole  people. 

We  ha\e  made  great  progress  but  we  must 
make  far  gieater  progress.  We  must  make 
sure  that  the  path  to  higher  functions 
throughout  our  society  and  empire  Is  really 
open  to  children  of  every  family.  Whether 
they  can  tread  that  path  will  depend  upon 
their  qualities,  tested  by  fair  competition. 

All  cannot  reach  the  same  level,  but  all 
must  have  their  chance. 

I  look  forward  to  a  Britain  so  big  that  she 
will  need  to  draw  her  leaders  from  every  type 
of  school  and  wearing  every  kind  of  tie. 
Tradition  may  play  its  part  but  broader  sys- 
tems must  now   rule. 

We  have  one  large  Immediate  task  In  the 
replannlng  and  rebuilding  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  This  will  make  a  very  great  call  on 
all  our  resources  In  material  and  labor,  but 
It  is  also  an  Immense  opportunity  not  only 
for  improvement  of  our  hou"5ing  but  for  em- 
ployment of  our  people  in  the  years  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war 

Iri  the  far-reaehmg  scheme  for  reorganizing 
the  building  industry,  prepared  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Labor  and  the  Minister  of  Works,  will 
be  found  another  means  of  protecting  our 
Insurance  fund  from  the  drain  of  unemploy- 
ment   relief. 

Mr  Bevm  Is  attacked  frcm  time  to  time, 
row  from  one  side,  now  from  another.  When 
I  think  of  t'^.e  tremendous  chanj^es  which 
have  been  efTecied  under  the  strain  of  war 
In  the  lives  of  the  whole  people  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  class  with  so  little  friction,  and 
when  I  consider  the  practical  absence  of 
strikes  in  tins  war  compared  to  what  hap- 
pened in  the  la.'-t,  I  think  he  will  be  able  to 
take  it  all  right 

You  will  see  from  what  I  have  r^aid  that 
there  Ls  no  lack  of  material  for  the  4  years' 
plan  for  the  transition  period  from  war  to 
peace  and  for  another  plan  after  that. 

"NO  PBOMISES.  r\ERY  PREPARATION'" 

For  the  present  during  the  war  our  rule 
should  be  no  promises  but  every  prepara- 
tion, including,  where  required,  preliminary 
legislative  preparation.  Before  I  conclude  I 
have  to  strike  two  notes,  one  of  sober  cau- 
tion and  the  other  of  confidence  that  all  our 


Improvements  and  expansion  must  be  related 
to  a  sound  and  modernized  finance.     A  friend 
of  mine  said  the  other  day  In  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
were  meaningless  symbols."    This  made  me 
open  my  eyes  and  prick  up  my  ears.     What, 
then,  are  we  to  say  about  the  savings  of  the 
people?     We  have  Just  begun   a  "wings  for 
victory  '  war  savings  campaign  to  which  all 
classes    have   subscribed.     Vast    numbers    cf    : 
I    people  have  been  encouraged  to  purchase  war 
!    savings  certificates.     Income  tax  Is  collected    i 
I    from  the  wage  earners  of  a  certain  level  and    ; 
I    carried  to  the  nest  egg  for  them  at  the  end    i 
I    of  the  war.  the  Government  having  the  use    [ 
of  the  money  meanwhile.     A  nest  egg  similar 
in  character  will  be  given  to  the  armed  forces. 
I        For  those  whose  houses  have  been  destroyed 
I    by  air-raid  damage  and  who  have  in  many 
cases  paid  insurance  are  entitled  to  that  com- 
pensation.    All    those   obligations   were   con- 
j    tracted  in  povinds.  shillings,  and  pence. 
I       At  the  end  of  this  war  there  will  be  seven 
or  eight  million  people  In  the  country  with 
:    two  or  three  hundred  pounds  apiece,  a  thing 
I    unknown  in  our  history. 

j  These  savings  of  the  nation  arising  from 
the  thrift,  skill  or  devotion  of  individuals 
are  sacred.  The  state  Is  built  around  them 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  redeem  its 
faith  in  an  equal  degree  of  value. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  wedded  to 
undue  rigidity  In  the  management  of  the 
currency  system,  but  this  I  say:  That  over 
a  period  of  10  or  15  years  there  ought  to  be 
a  fair,  steady  continuity  of  values  if  there  Is  to 
be  any  faith  between  man  and  man  or  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  state.  We  have 
E-iccessfully  stabilized  prices  during  the  war. 
We  intend  to  continue  this  policy  after  the 
war  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability. 

QUESTION     OF     TAXATION 

Tills  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  bur- 
den and  incidence  of  taxation.  Direct  taxa- 
tion on  all  classes  stands  at  unprecedented 
and  sterilizing  levels.  Besides  this  there  Is 
indirect  taxation  raised  to  a  remarkable 
height. 

In  wartime  our  people  are  willing  and  even 
proud  to  pay  all  those  taxes.  But  such  con- 
ditions could  not  continue  in  peace.  We 
must  expect  taxation  after  the  war  to  be 
heavier  than  it  was  before  the  war,  but  we  do 
not  intend  to  shape  our  plans  or  levy  taxa- 
tion in  a  way  which  by  removing  personal  in- 
centive would  destroy  Initiative  and  enter- 
prise. 

If  you'll  take  a  single  year  of  peace  and 
take  a  slice  through  the  Industry  and  enter- 
prise of  the  nation  you  will  find  work  which 
Is  being  done  at  the  moment,  work  that  is 
being  planned  for  the  next  year  and  proj- 
ects for  the  third,  fourth  and  even  fifth  year 
ahead  which  are  all  maturing. 

War  cuts  down  all  this  forward  planning, 
and  everything  is  subordinated  to  the  strug- 
gle for  national  existence.  Thus,  when  peace 
came  along  suddenly  as  it  did  last  time  there 
were  no  long  carefully  prepared  plans  for 
future.  That  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  after  a  mo- 
mentary recovery  we  fell  Into  a  dreadful 
trough  of  unemployment.  We  must  not  be 
caught  again  that  way. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  projects  for  the  future  employment 
of  the  people  and  the  forward  movement  cf 
our  industries  carefully  foreseen,  and.  sec- 
ondly, that  private  enterprise  and  State  enter- 
prise are  both  able  to  play  their  parU  to  the 
utmost. 

FIELD  FOR  ENTERPRISE 

A  number  of  measures  are  being  and  will 
be  prepared  which  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  a  balancing  influence  upon 
development  which  can  be  turned  on  or  off 
as  circumstances  may  require.  There  Is  a 
broadening  field  for  State  ownership  and 
enterprise,  especially  In  relation  to  monopo- 
lies of  all  kind.    The  modern  State  will  In- 


creasingly concern  Itself  with  the  economic 
well  being  of  the  Nation,  but  It  is  all  the  more 
vital  to  revive  at  the  earliest  moment  a  wide- 
E]>read  healthy  and  vigorous  private  enter- 
prise without  which  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
provide  in  the  years  w*ien  It  will  be  needed 
the  emplo3rment  for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  to  which  they  are  entitled  after  their 
duty  has  been  done. 

In  this  brief  survey  I  have  tried  to  set 
before  you  both  hopes  and  fears;  I  have  given 
both  caution  and  encouragement.  But  if  I 
have  to  strike  a  balance,  as  I  must  do  before 
the  end.  let  me  proclaim  myself  a  faithful 
fDllower  of  a  larger  hope.  I  will  proceed  to 
tack  this  hope  with  some  spjld  facts.  Any- 
one can  see  the  difficulties  of  placing  our  ex- 
ports profitably  in  a  world  so  filled  with 
ruined  countries.  Foreign  trade  to  be  of 
value  must  be  fertile.  There  Is  no  xise  In 
doing  business  at  a  loss. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  advised  that  in  view 
of  the  general  state  of  the  world  after  the 
defeat  of  Kltler  there  will  be  considerable 
opportunities  for  re-establishing  our  exports. 
Immediately  after  the  war  there  will  be  an 
intense  demand  both  for  home  and  export 
for  what  are  called  consumable  goods,  such 
as  clothes,  furniture  and  textiles.  I  have 
spoken  of  an  Immense  building  program 
e.nd  we  all  know  the  stimulus  which  that 
is  to  a  large  number  of  trades.  Including  the 
electrical  and  metal  industries.  We  have 
learned  much  about  production  under  the 
Btress  of  war.  Our  methods  have  vastly 
Improved.  The  layout  of  our  factories  pre- 
sents an  entirely  new  and  novel  picture  to 
the  eye.  Mass  production  has  been  forced 
upon  us. 

Electrification  of  our  Industry  has  been 
Increased  50  percent.  There  are  some  signif- 
icant new  Indiistrles  offering  scope  for  the 
Inventiveness  and  vigor  which  made  this 
country  great.  When  the  fetters  of  war- 
time are  struck  off  and  we  turn  free  hands 
to  the  Industrial  tasks  of  peace  we  may 
he  astonished  at  the  progress  In  efficiency 
we  shall  suddenly  find  displayed.  I  can  only 
mention  a  few  Instances.  The  field  for  ac- 
tivity, the  ceaseless  Improvements  in  wire- 
less and  the  wonders  of  radio-location  ap- 
plied to  the  arts  of  peace  will  employ  the 
radio  Industry.  Striking  advances  are  open 
for  both  gas  and  electricity  as  the  servants 
of  industry,  agriculture  and  the  cottage  home. 
There  is  civil  aviation.  There  Is  forestry. 
There  is  transportation  In  all  Its  forms.  We 
were  the  earliest  in  the  world  with  railways; 
we  must  bring  them  up  to  date  in  every 
respect.  Here  In  these  few  examples  are 
gigantic  opportunities  which  If  used  will 
in  turn  Increase  our  power  to  serve  other 
countries  with  the  goods  they  want. 

Our  own  effort  must  be  supported  by  Inter- 
national arrangements  and  agreements  more 
neighborlike  and  more  sensible  than  before. 
We  must  strive  to  secure  ovir  fair  share  of 
an    augmented    world    trade.    Our   fortunes 
will  be  greatly  Influenced  by  the  policies  of 
the   United   States   and   of   the   British   Do- 
minions, and  we   are  doing  our  utmost  to 
keep  In  ever  closer  contact  with  them.     We 
have  lately  put  before  them  and  our  other 
[    friends  and  Allies  some  tentative  suggestions 
I    for  the  futur'  management  of  the  exchanges 
I    and    of    International    currency,    which    will 
shoitly  be  published.    Let  this  be  the  first 
Installment  only. 

VICTCET   YET  TO  BE  WON 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  both  sides  of 
these  questions  during  the  40  years  I  have 
served  In  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  20 
years  or  more  I  have  sat  in  Cabinets.  I  have 
tried  to  learn  from  events  and  also  from  my 
own  mistakes.  And  I  tell  you  my  solemn  be- 
lief, which  Is  that  if  we  act  with  comradeship 
and  lovalty  to  our  country  and  to  one  another, 
and  if  "we  can  make  state  enterprise  and  free 
enterprise  both  serve  national  Interests  and 
pvill  the  national  wagon  side  by  side,  then 
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there  Is  no  nepd  for  us  to  run  Int^o  that  hor- 
rible devahtatinK  slump  or  uito  that  squalid 
epoch  ct  blcltenni;  and  confusion  which 
tnoclcetl  and  wiuandert'd  the  hard-won  vic- 
tory we  gained  a  quarter  of  a  cetiturv  ago. 

I  end  where  I  brgan.  Lot  us  Ret  back  to 
our  Job  I  mu-st  warn  everyone  who  hears 
me  of  a  certain,  shall  I  say.  unseemlineia.  and 
also  of  a  du:iK«r  of  it  uppcarinj?  to  the  world 
that  we  here  In  Britain  ar<'  divrrlins;  our 
attention  to  peace  which  Is  siill  remote  and 
to  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  have  yet  to  be 
won  while  all  the  time  our  Rupslan  allies  aro 
flRhtmR  lor  dear  lite  and  deart-r  honor  l:i  a 
dire,  deadly,  daily  stnigs^le  apiuist  all  the 
might  cf  the  German  mihtaiy  machine  and 
while  our  thowhta  should  be  with  cur  armies 
and  with  our  American  and  F'rench  comradea 
now  engaged  In  clecisive  battle  in  Tuni.sia. 

I  have  Just  received  a  mesage  from  General 
Montgnmery  that  the  Eighth  Army  is  on  the 
move  and  that  he  Is  satisfied  with  their 
progrefc* 

Let  us  wLsh  them  GcKlspeed  In  their  strug- 
gle, and  let  us  bend  all  our  efforts  to  the  war 
and  to  the  ever  more  vigorous  prusecutiun  of 
our  supreme  latJc. 


Production  of  Food  for  Armed  Forces  and 
Allies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

or  lUAHo 
DJ  THB  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  production  of  food  for  our 
armed  forces,  as  well  a.s  for  our  allies, 
is  of  equal  importance  with  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions,  guns,  planes,  and 
other  war  equipment.  We  cannot  win 
the  war  unless  we  have  both.  Yet  the 
condition  facing  the  country  today  with 
reference  to  agriculture  is  most  alarm- 
ing. The  unwise  policies  of  restiictinR 
production,  and  of  stripping  the  farms 
of  men  skilled  in  agriculture,  will  result 
in  a  food  famine  unless  immediate  stt^ps 
are  taken  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Stew- 
art, of  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  with  reference 
to  this  matter.  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  a 
theorist.  He  is  a  practical  farmer  of 
many  years  experience,  and  he  sets  forth 
in  detail  the  reasons  why  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  farmer,  under  present 
conditions,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Government  for  increa^sed  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BiACKFOOT.  Idaho,  March  17,  1943. 
Hon    John  Thomas, 

United  States  Senate. 

Wo-s/inigto'i,   D    C. 

Dkar  Senator  Thomas:  The  serious  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  shortage  of  fiiod. 
farm  machinery,  and  farm  help  now  con- 
fronting us  Impels  me  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion certain  conditions  existing  in  this 
county,  and  which  I  am  advised  exist  m 
Other  counties  of  this  Biate  and  perhaps  lu 
other  SUtes  of  the  Union. 

The  doctrine  of  scarcity  has  put  the  food 
and  farm  machinery  supply  at  low  ebb,  ar»d 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  selective  servico 


In  removing  from  this  farnxlng  communl'y 
the  farm  and  rsn^e  help  bo  nrce.'v«ary  to  the 
prcd\iction  of  food  has  created  a  farming  and 
stork   ral.slng  crisis. 

I  am  not  a  politician,  as  yo\i  know  I  am 
fundamentally  a  farmer.  I  am  operating  653 
acres  of  Irrigated  land  myself  and  I  super- 
vise the  operation  of  10  685  acres  throuph 
ten.-^nts  for  nonresident  owners,  all  of  which 
Is  Irrigated  Umd.  I  have  mad--  a  complete 
survey  of  this  county,  have  consulted  with 
the  various  hinefnis,  Bgonclcs,  and  boards 
and  Interviewed  the  farmers  in  all  pirts  of 
this  county  and  in  some  other  counties  of 
the  State,  and  I  f.:id  a  very  serious  condition 
In  the  shortage  of  farm  machinery  and  faim 
help  The  only  thli;g  that  we  seem  to  have 
plenty  of  is  radio  speeches,  press  propaganda, 
bureaus,  and  boards  and  the  only  ones  who 
can  live  on  such  a  supply  are  th(  se  who  are 
actually  connected  with  these  bureaus. 

The  conditions  of  the  country  with  respect 
tc  farm  mnchlnery  was  so  low  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war  that  far-slghtcd  policy 
should  have  dletatcd  the  continuance  and 
speeding  up  of  the  prndUi.tion  of  farm  ma- 
chinery as  other  countries  in  war  have  done, 
bemuse  after  all  it  is  food  tli  .t  wins  the  war, 
and  it  the  men  are  to  be  diafted.  machinery 
to  do  their  work  must  be  manufactured 
and  put  to  use. 

T?ie  present  Indications  are,  and  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  ^it>ing.  that  unless  some  unlore- 
seen  miracle  happeius  not  tc  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  beet  acreage  of  last  year  will  be 
signed  up  or  planted  Fanners  endeavoring 
to  farm  tracts  of  land  with  hired  help  are 
making  a  angements  to  curtail  tlieir  efforts 
because  they  cannot,  with  such  machinery 
as  they  have  and  the  help  they  can  obtain, 
farm  their  entire  acreage  now  under  cul- 
tiv.ition.  Livestock  and  even  dairy  cattle 
are  being  sold  every  day  In  this  community 
because  of  the  imposslbllitv  of  securing  help 
to  handle  and  operate  the  same.  Sheep  men 
are  disposing  of  their  flocks  and  herds  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  herders  and  camp 
tenders  to  cue  for  th<  \.  and  must  cut 
down  to  the  point  where  they  can  personally 
do  the  work 

Our  two  greatest  shortases  In  this  com- 
munity are  labor  and  farm  niaohlnery.  and 
the  allotments  made  to  tins  community  are 
ridiculously  small,  and  If  It  were  not  so 
.serious  could  be  considered  a  great  joke. 
My  survey  shows  that  the  machinery  which 
we  shdUld  h.r.e  at  this  time  to  properly 
operate  the  land  in  this  county  Is  iis  f oUowi- : 


Mai  hirtirv  Mr»-<le(J 
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MdWtT.- 

Muniirr  siir^aiJers. 

ilrninflrilb     

I'litntii  i>latit4T» 

I'otHto  ilif  (.'rrs .. ...... 

•  ifHill  ('llllilPt 

(  orii  i>laiitiTS 

Corn  nirxJers 

May  rakfii.  side  dellTery 

lMiiii|i  hay  rakes      

Harrow 6,  spriui;  tuutb 

Ki  iic«' wlr*" 

■->■.' X  W  threshers 

Ki'i'<l  milb  

May  leiuVrs 

Ha)  .^iiuekcrs 

I  luck  rake.'* 

IHy  balers ... 

Comlni'.ejf 


.N'lim 
In-r 


W 

.W 

3S 

60 

45 

2S 

3f> 

SO 

2ft 

5 

S 

4« 

80 

» 

(') 

2 

as 

10 

lA 

100 

3 

30 


Wh»>n  nce<l«'l 


I 


Inimrdiatrly. 
ny  M»y  1, 
Itnmediattly. 

Do. 
By  June  1. 
Iiuiiiedialilv. 

11.1 
Bv  Mav  l.V 
Bv  July  l.V 

Do. 
By  May  1. 
By  Sept.  1. 
By  June  1. 

Do. 
Imnied  lately, 

Po. 
\ne.  1. 
Immediately. 
By  June  1. 

IH). 

no. 

l>o. 
Bv  .Mur.  1. 


'  3  rarkw'ls,  W.OOi)  rapacity  each. 

With  respect  to  tlie  combines,  they  should 
iye  4  and  6  fo«.>t.  This  Is  unperative  on  ac- 
count of  the  8*'riuus  shortage  of  labor. 
Thtsc  combines  wiU  save  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  men  otherwise  nece&eury  tii  cut  and 
ture^h  U^e  crop.  On  account  of  the  imp(M>- 
sibiUty  of  securing  baidcr  twine,  it  will  be 


necessary  to  save  the  pr:iln  crop?  of  this 
community  by  combining  It  The  total 
amount  of  twine  allotted  Is  not  half  enough 
to  bind  the  grain  that  is  planted  or  In  prt>6- 
pect  of  being  planted. 

There  have  been  In  this  county  53  appli- 
cations for  trnctors.  Only  9  tractors  are  al- 
lotted to  u."<.  At  one  sale  re<^ntly  24  bidders 
for  1  tract  ir  were  present,  aiid.  of  couise,  it 
was  necessary  to  determine  who  shuuld  re- 
ceive the  1  tractor  for  .-ale.  Consequently, 
lots  were  drawn  and  23  persons  needing 
tractors  had  to  rettim  home  disappolr.ted. 
The  following  is  tlie  ment:.>r  allotment  lor 
this  county:  21  mowers.  10  plows.  10  di.'-'"s. 
7  potatf)  cultivators,  23  be'-t  cultivators,  13 
of  which  have  already  b"cn  dl'-posed  of  and 
the  far.'-ers  are  sparring  for  the  other  10. 
There  are  on  file  40  applications  for  cultiva- 
tors, of  which  3  are  for  beets  and  the  bal- 
ance potat(L)es. 

It  would  seem  to  me  now  that  the  useless 
bureaus,  At;ricullur.il  .\dju>tment  Admlni.'=- 
tratlon  ofBces,  and  other  political  ap^>end- 
ages  should  be  eliminated  for  the  duration. 
We  can  ill  afford  them  at  thlf  time,  and  the 
men  who  are  sitting  around  trying  to  pre- 
serve their  organizations  and  keep  their  jobs 
could  render  a  better  ^eivitc  to  the  United 
S'ates  and  the  war  effi  rt  by  taking  up  tluir 
shovels  and  pitchforks  and  going  to  work  lu 
the    fields. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  In.-itead  of  trying 
to  run  this  thing  from  Wa.shington  through 
a  bunch  of  subeidized  clerks  and  employees 
it  should  be  thrown  in  reverse  and  the 
structure  built  from  the  farm  up,  Cca.«e 
dictating  to  the  farmer  and  let  him  run  his 
show.  He  knows  better  than  anybody  else 
what  Ls  needed  to  produce  crops,  and  if  he 
Is  not  hamp«'red  and  Is  given  any  semblance 
of  machinery  and  help,  the  Nation  can  de- 
pend upon  him  to  make  go«  d  These  folks 
In  Washlncton  who  never  saw  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  have  no  Idea  what  it 
means  to  farm  with  Irrigation  They  have 
no  Idea  of  what  a  farm  here  will  produce. 
how  much  effort,  labor,  or  m;iChlnery  is  re- 
quired to  do  it  They  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing the  pressing  needs  of  these  farmers,  and 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  la  about  time 
that  Washington  commenced  sitting  up  arid 
taking  notice  of  what  tliese  farmers  say  in- 
stead of  trying  to  further  paternalize  and 
regiment  them  In  this  tune  of  great  emer- 
gency 

Yours  very  truly, 

J   A   Stewart. 


Speech  of  Col.  Arthur  Evans,  Member  of 
Parliament,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepreseDtatives 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  Nrw  Yop.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM,  Mr,  Sp^^aker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following; 

SPEECH  BT  COL.  ARTHUB  EV«NS.  MFMBrR  OF 
PARTLAMFNT  TO  THK  SPZAKIX  or  THE  HODtB 
OF   REPXESENTATIVES 

On  t>ebalf  of  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Ci-mmons,  Captain  the  Right  Honorable 
Edward  Fil/joy,  I  am  chj-rgcd  tu  deliver  thi» 
letter  to  you,  sir. 

You  will  be  aware  that  since  the  letter 
was  wntifu  Cipla:n  Piizioy  has  d  eil,  but 
his  succe.ssor.  Colonel  the  Right  H'>niirable 
Cliftoii  Biown,  has  wntttu  to  you  lu  similar 
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terms,  but  his  letter  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  arrive. 

Permit  me.  sir,  to  express  through  you  our 
appreciation  of  the  sad  circumstances  which 
have  prcveiited  the  presentation  of  this 
communication  to  Mr,  Speaker  Ratburn 
personally. 

Sir,  I  am  privileged  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  four  parliamentary  committees — the  Brit- 
ish Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
the  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party,  of  both  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  also  the  British-Amer- 
ican Parliamentary  Committee  and  the  Em- 
pire Parliamentary  Association,  as  a  member 
of  their  executive. 

These  committees,  in  the  aggregate,  rep- 
resent m.ost  of  the  members  of  both  hou.ses, 
all  of  whom  are  most  anxious  to  have  the 
clo.«est  possible  practical  contact  with  their 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Never  in  the  whole  course  of  their  histories 
have  greater  responsibilities  fallen  upon  the 
legislatures  of  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
fur  u}X)n  their  capacity  to  think  clearly  and 
to  act  quickly  may  depend  the  future  happi- 
ness and  welfare,  not  only  of  their  own 
peoples  but  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unnatural  that  these  bodies 
should  wish  to  consult  together  as  to  how 
they  can  discharge  these  onerous  and  press- 
ing duties.  The  exchange  of  views  between 
free  peoples  Is  the  foundation  on  which  all 
our  democratic  traditions  are  built  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  have  to  in- 
terpret to  constituents  the  activities  of  gov- 
ernments, and  to  governments  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  must,  I  think,  take  counsel  with 
one  another  from  time  to  time  as  to  how 
they  can  most  wisely  discharge  thrlr  respon- 
sibilities. 

Such  consultation  has  long  been  the  rec- 
ognized principle  upon  which  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  has  been  built  up. 
Discarding  Utopian  conception  and  all  dog- 
matism, it  summons  to  Its  councils  political 
men  of  good  will,  whatever  their  native 
country  or  their  opinions.  Our  two  Houses 
have  become,  in  some  sense,  the  trustees  for 
the  future  of  the  free  Institutions  of  those 
peoples  who  have  fallen  under  the  Nazi- 
Fascist  voke.  We  are  providing  In  the  day 
to  day  work  of  our  assemblies  that,  carrying 
with  us  the  confidence  j.  our  people,  we  can 
build  up  a  more  efficient  machine  to  wage 
total  war  than  the  vaunted  modern  and  prac- 
tical metho'is  ot  the  enemy.  Our  immediate 
preoccupatir ..  is  gieat  and  the  dlfUculties  of 
mter-communlcation  under  the  stress  of 
total  war  arc  many.  In  spite  of  these,  we 
hope  that  you  will  share  our  view  that  If 
wp  fail  to  give  some  time  now  and  in  the 
Immediate  future  to  taking  counsel  with 
ore  another  we  may  forfeit,  when  the  day 
of  victory  comes,  thoae  things  for  which 
the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  are  sac- 
rificing 60  much 

Today,  parliamentary  form  of  government 
Is  on  trial  as  never  before.  It  has  proved 
Itself  in  the  past  to  be  by  far  the  finest  form 
of  government  which  has  yet  l>een  devised 
but  it  still  has  to  prove  itself  under  condi- 
tions of  total  war.  For,  on  its  success  or 
failure  may  well  depend  the  future  happiness 
tnd  prosperity  of   the   whole  world. 

REPLY  or  SPtAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  MCORMACK 

Colonel  Evans,  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
express  your  appreciation  of  the  sad  circum- 
stances which  have  prevented  the  presenta- 
tion of  your  communication  to  Speaker  Rat- 
burn  personally.  Your  expression  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  Speaker  on  the  death  of  hla 
late  brother  will  be  presented  by  me  to  the 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  your  expression  of 
sympathy,  and  the  Speaker  will  also. 

1  am  ve.-y  glad  to  meet  you  and  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  Capital  and  to  assure  j'ou  of 
our  desire  to  extend  every  courtesy  possible 
to  you  in  your  present  trip. 

We  regret  very  much  the  death  of  the  late 
Ep:aker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Hon- 


orable Capt.  Edward  Fitzroy,  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  transmit  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  four  Parliamen- 
tary committees  our  keen  regrets  and  our 
deep  sympathy. 

I  am  pleased,  representing  Speaker  Rat- 
burn,  and  personally,  to  accept  the  Invitation 
which  you  bring  with  you.  and  I  will  deliver 
It  to  the  Speaker  Immediately  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Washington. 

It  has  long  been  my  personal  view  that 
various  legislative  bodies  of  the  world,  and 
there  are  not  so  many  free  democracies  left 
In  the  world  today,  to  come  clcser  to  one 
another  In  the  understanding  of  each  others 
problems  and  of  the  world  s  problems  by  con- 
tacts such  as  are  proposed  in  the  Invitation 
which  you  leave  with  me  today  for  Speaker 
Ratburn  I  have  long  felt  that  better  un- 
derstanding and  greater  tolerance  and  more 
good  will  be  established  If  legislative  bodies 
of  the  free  democracies  brought  themselves 
closer  to  one  another.  There  are  many  ways 
In  which  that  can  be  done  and  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  Is  through  the  strength- 
ening and  broadening  of  the  activities  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union.  Representative 
government  is  another  way  of  characterizing 
democratic  processes  of  government.  Demo- 
cratic processes  of  government  cannot  exist 
without  a  legislative  branch  which  represent* 
the  free  will  of  the  people.  It  is  the  duty  of 
that  legislative  branch,  particularly  In  these 
trying  days,  to  make  its  contribution,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  country  it  exists  that  is  engaged 
In  war,  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  there- 
after the  establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.  This  requires  leadership  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government  as  well  as  in  the 
Executive.  It  means  if  we  are  to  prevent,  for 
example,  the  next  generation  of  youngsters 
from  t)elng  used  as  cannon  fodder,  that  legis- 
lative branch  of  government  as  wel  las  in  the 
from  a  broad  and  not  from  a  provincial  angle. 

One  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  this 
would  be  the  bringing  of  legislative  bodies 
of  the  free  countries  of  the  world  closer  to- 
gether, as  you  have  well  Ltated  in  your  re- 
marks made  today. 

The  Inventive  genius  of  man  has  brought 
the  peoples  of  the  world  closer  to  one  another. 
It  has,  in  a  sense,  eliminated  time  and  space. 
We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  this  condition 
exists.  It  therefore  follows  that  It  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  free  governments  of  the 
world  that  the  legislative  branches  of  such 
governments  be  brought  closer  to  one  another 
through  consultations  and  exchange  of  views. 
It  Is  my  opinion  there  should  be  such  a  de- 
velopment, and  I  am  confident  there  will  be 
such  a  development  In  the  future. 

We  are  very  glad,  Colonel  Evans,  to  meet 
and  to  greet  you  and  to  welcome  you  to  the 
Capital  and  to  wish  you,  when  you  return  to 
England,  a  safe  Journey.  We  also  ask  you  to 
extend  to  the  members  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  and  the  four  parliamentary 
committees  In  whose  name  you  speak,  and  to 
present  to  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  our  greetings  and  best 
wishes. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Richard  M. 
Kleberg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  H.  WEST 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  WEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  re- 


cently delivered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Kleberg]: 

These  are  Indeed  troubled  and  tragic  days. 
All  about  us  is  chaos  and  change.  Yes.  even 
as  I  address  you  on  the  state  of  cur  Nation 
and  before  I  conclude,  portentous  events 
occur  and  others  portend  and  are  forming. 

We  are  In  the  most  desperate  war  recorded 
In  aU  history.  We  shoulder  the  great«st  bur- 
den of  responsibility  one  people  and  one 
country  ever  bore. 

For  over  a  century  and  a  half  since  our 
birth  as  a  Nation  we  have  prized  and  de- 
fended our  national  life  and  liberty  and  the 
life  and  liberty  of  each  of  our  citizens.  We 
have  done  this  by  making  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  effective  and  by  sacred  com- 
pact agreeing  to  be  governed  by  cur  national 
charter,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States, 

Though  at  times  we  have  wavered  In  the 
stanchness  of  our  respect  and  support  of 
this  immortal  instrument,  we  have  never  even 
momentarily  abandoned  it  as  a  p>eople,  God 
forbid  that  we  ever  do.  Because  of  our  faith 
in  Him  and  His  Immeasurable  blessings  we 
with  God-given  reason  to  our  anccctors  first 
secured  it. 

Young  Americans  on  far-flung  fleldf  of 
battle  are  giving  their  lives  and  healthy 
bodies  to  keep  it  secure  to  us. 

By  reason  of  our  form  of  government,  the 
United  States  of  America  reached  Its  present 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Because,  we  the  people  of  the  United  States 
In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish JtLStice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  we 
now  find  ourselves  the  hope  of  all  thought- 
ful Christian  civilized  people  In  the  world 

In  sacred  even  though  tragic  truth,  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  the  added  hopes  of 
these  millions  depend  on  us.  This  Is  cur 
greatest  test  as  guardians  of  the  most  sacred 
trust  in  this  world. 

One  of  those  great  Americans  who  took  part 
In  the  drafting  of  these  early  Instruments 
with  the  God-given  reaaon  which  blessed  the 
founders  of  our  Government  was  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

With  a  foresight  seldom  If  e.er  equaled  he 
expressed  this  thought.  I  quote:  "A  sinsle 
good  government  is  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
earth." 

Cyrus  the  Conqueror,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  warned  his  officers  at  the  end  of  his  wars 
in  400  B,  C.  In  these  words.  I  quote:  "It  is  a 
great  work  methlnks  to  found  an  empire,  but 
a  far  greater  to  keep  It  safe. 

"To  seize  it  may  be  the  fruit  of  daring  and 
daring  only,  but  to  hold  It  is  impossible  with- 
out self-restraint  and  self-command  and  end- 
less care," 

We  who  are  charged  with  preserving  the 
Nation  at  home  must  heed  this  age-old  admo- 
nition. 

The  flower  of  our  Nation's  manhood;  yes. 
and  womanhood,  the  veritable  glory  of  our 
Nation  in  our  armed  services.  In  the  trenches, 
in  the  hospitals  or  wounded  on  the  battle- 
field: yes.  mayhap,  In  their  lonely  graves  at 
sea  or  In  foreign  lands,  are  looking  to  us. 
Looking  to  us  at  home  for  the  safekeeping  of 
America's  home  when  those  of  them  who  are 
left  come   home. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress — their  and  your, 
yes,  of  our  Congress — this  responsibility  to  a 
major  degree  Is  ours. 

The  Congress  writes  the  laws  and  should 
see  to  It  that  they  are  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

You,  the  people,  elect  and  keep  the  Con- 
gress Informed  as  to  your  Individual  opinions 
In  this  matter. 

Clear  thinking  on  sound  constructive  lines 
should  be  the  first  order  of  today  and  tomor- 
row 

Politics  must  be  given  its  walking  papeis. 
Prejudice  must  be  cast  off  and  aside  and  tU 
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Nor  do  they  have  the  usual  harried  lock    l    the  committees.     That  makes  for  good  per-    I    served  2  years  as  assistant   In  economics  at 
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Belflsh  or  srlf-sening  s+rMF  Inimical  to  our 
r.alioiial  stl: -preservation  must  b«'  Ignored  or 
Uprooted  when  discovered. 
^  Only  the  exercise  of  truly  American  patri- 
otic Jealousy  as  to  the  safety  of  American 
rights  can  safeguard  this  land  until  the 
-^urvJvcrs  of  Its  true  d<  fiiidrrs  return 

The  right  to  work  Is  mrre  than  ever  a  viul 
Am'^rlcan  right  today.  It  Is  a&sailcd  here  at 
home  on  many  fronts  and  In  many  ways 

By  propaganda,  by  revulatlon,  and  by  overt 
act  the  unwitting  If  tht  re  be  such  and  the 
deliberate  enemies  of  the  American  way  of 
life  would  abridge  and  hamper  Us  exercise. 

All  these  challenge  the  respon.sibility  of 
government  and  would  prevent  the  discharge 
of  our  trust  to  those  who  are  giving  and  risk- 
ing their  lives  to  defend  the  Amsricau  way 
of  life. 

Mi'mbers  of  Cont^re.'^s  are  rhaiged  with 
kn>^'Alecige  of  the  habits,  the  prac'.'.coi,  the 
tecllngs,  and  the  way  of  thnikiivg  ol  tlie 
American  pt^ople.  as  Americans  and  as  mem- 
■^^bers  of  a  highly  responsible  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. 

No  one  who  is  a  striOiger  to  these  com- 
ponents can  possibly  pr,  peso  or  conauuc- 
tively  apply  reKulations  which  fit  them. 

The  Ideology  of  rackeltomig  labcr  leaders 
Is  foreign  to  American  idea* — thty  must  be 
put  out  of  practice  here  at  home. 

Production  of  munitions  and  materiel  of 
V,-.\T  must  not  be  Impeded  or  restricted. 

Likewise.  prt)ducU('U  ol  ft>od  niujn  not  he 
hampered  or  harnt;.-ed  by  ill-iidvi<>ed  and 
theoretical    regulation 

Tlic  stale  tkf  the  Nation  aikU  the  fate  of  the 
Christian  world  may  wtl'  depend  ou  hew 
truly  Wf   heed   these  facts. 

Remember  this — only  true  Americans  can, 
miist  ai:d  will  defend  the  American  way  and 
the  repieM'ntative  democracy  tiiai  we  lo\  e. 
tlie  Unitt'd  Statoii  of  Amenta 

World  War  I  produced  a  new  us»:  lor  barbed 
wlre-enlanglemtnta  to  retard  the  enemy 
ftdvance.  At  times  Uaere  Witc  bhortages  in 
the  production  of  barbed  wiie. 

The  admini.«trative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment In  many  cf  Its  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies Is  now  producing  red  Upe  at  a  rate  far. 
far  In  excets  of  qui  national  pn  duclion  in 
weapons  and  food.  Red  tane  er.ianclementii 
l;ert  at  home  are  serving  the  enemy  better 
than  barbed  wire  cui  .ser\e  him  eluewhere 

I  am  hopeful  that  »lun  our  Commai.der 
In  Chief  .see.s  th.s  he  wui  «ct  out  ;.iid  use  the 
bl|j  shears.  He  can  do  n[u>re  with  the  b;g 
Fhears  now  than  was  done  even  bv  one  who 
Bdvised  us  to  "speak  softly  and  c  trry  a  big 
etick" 

In  cowboy  parlance  these  red  tipe  maKerv 
are  a  part  of  his  outfit- -oud  sprlne  time  is 
tound-up  time  when  the  cutfini?  out  beiflna 

Representative  democracy  is  a  product  of 
the   United   State*; 

Its  objectives  and  purposes  together  with 
Its  ways  and  mean*  are  set  out  m  our  ornanlc 
law  and  the  ccn.«t:tut:c:is  of  the  48  States. 
By  Its  practice  we  have  the  products  of  free 
enterprise  and  freemen. 

Representative  democracy  stands  for  the 
1.1  iKl  i>f  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brare'^ — 
\:*  sons  and  Its  d.-ivwhters  must  not  l>e  r*»- 
btrlcted  In  their  efforts  to  defend  and  preserve 
It  froro  those  within  who  would  de<«trry  it 

The  executive,  lei^l^lat'vf .  and  Judicial 
hrp.r.ches  and  you  my  fellow  cIM/ens  are 
actually  or  Impliedly  swcm  to  uphold  and 
drfend  Itn  Constitution 

Surely  we  mn.st  let  It  defend  Itself  pnd 
WTk  1»9  own  aalTAtion 

We  cant,  we  mtut  net.  aiKl  re  won't  let 
tliem  down. 

To  American  citizens  and  our  all:e«,  and  to 
ctir  friends  and  the  BUfTering  people  In 
Europe.  Ai*ia,  Africa,  and  e:«ev.here  in  thu 
vnr  trrn  world,  we  at  home  say  to  you,  I  pray 
veil  do  cur  part  the  American  way. 


Lend-Leate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucxdau.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  iindrr  l^ave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  March  22.  1943: 

wnEaE    LiMU-i.r.Asi    \U)    siiouiJ)    m    bz-nt 

During  the  recent  debate  preceding  re- 
newal of  the  Ixnd-Leaae  Act  Representative 
I-ionKBT  F  JoMis.  of  Ohio,  asserted  with  much 
Justla-  that  the  great  flaw  In  tiie  ojjer, tirn 
of  the  act  Is  that  allocations  of  lend-lease 
material  to  the  various  fighting  fronts  Imve 
t>een  In  Inverse  proportion  to  the  victorlea 
won  on  those  fiontis.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  all  shipments  for  example,  have  pone  to 
Britain,  but  Britif^h  forces  have  turned  thene 
materials  into  victory  nowhere  except  In 
I.tbva  Mennwhtle  the  bl?  Allied  victories 
were  l>eliig  won  by  the  Ru-«lans.  by  Oeneral 
MacAr  hur'8  force*  In  Papua  and  the  Bismarck 
S-'a.  and  by  the  Americi»n  fleet  and  airmen 
in  the  Coral  Sea  at  Midway  Island,  and  in 
liie  Solomons 

Paraphmslng  the  famous  remark  of  0<"n. 
Nathan  Be<lford  Forrest  Heprewntatlve  JoNrs 
said  that  the  apparent  strategy  of  siirh  Ren- 
tlrmen  as  Edward  R  Stetttnlus,  I.end-LeHse 
Adminlstrati  r  and  H;»rry  Hopkins.  Chalrnmn 
of  the  munitions  n*(enment  b<wrd,  is  to  '"j-hip 
t  he  mo»*t  material  the  quickest  to  the  wrong 

pl:»r.'s  " 

Wiu'n  the  lend-len.se  sv»tem  wa.^  flrrit  de- 
vised 2  yL-.irs  aeo  the  United  States  wns  a 
nonb^'lllirrrnt.  and  the  theory  was  that  lend- 
lease  mnterlal  would  be  shlnjied  wherever 
moet  urt;ently  n'^edrd  to  prevent  a  collap«e 
on  the  part  of  the  nations  resisting  the  Ax.s 
In  practical  or"*r.itinn  this  m»*ant  that  almost 
everything  would  be  aent  to  the  British,  with 
an   f>ccaslonal   shipment  to   the  Chinese 

When  Rux^la  wns  drawn  Into  the  war  she 
be'-ani<'  eligible  for  a'^sl«:tnnre.  and  there  was 
s  'me  flionge  In  S'-hfdnllnR  shipments,  but  In 
t^eneral  the  bulk  of  material  still  wa»  alln- 
rated  to  Britain  although  the  nrltij»h  fronts 
became  tncreaslngly  dormant  as  Hitler  threw 
hla  main  force  «»gRlnst  the  Ru^»lan->  Wlien 
the  Japanese  attacked  at  Pearl  H:<rtx>r.  and 
OermaiiT  and  Italy  followed  lliat  up  by  de- 
clarlne  war  apalnst  the  United  SUitea,  radical 
revisions  In  the  entire  lend-lease  policy  might 
have  bein  expoct*^  to  ensue  hut  ."hipments 
remained  large'v  in  the  w»me  old  i^roove 

In  response  to  re^peated  complaints  of  the 
P.us:»i<>!is.  nn  effort  was  made  to  Increaae  the 
flow  of  materials  to  them  but  thfse  sh<p- 
ments  never  exc<"e<l«d  19  percent  of  the  total 
and  Stalin  hlm.-vlf  said  that  all  the  aid  of  the 
Allies  had  "so  far  been  lutle  effective" 
Meanwhile,  the  British  lost  Malava  and 
Burma  and  ail  shipment!"  to  Chinti  over  the 
Bu-ma  Roeul  ce<.se<l.  Material  that  could 
be  tlowu  in'o  Chini  amotuited  only  to  1  ti 
percent  of  total  1  nd-le^^e 

Despite  Stalin's  complaint  cf  inadequate 
aasi8tanc<>.  the  Russians  a'lcr  21  month.-.  <>{ 
war  had  largely  neutralized  the  German  war 
machine  It  unable  to  achieve  a  decl-si"  e  «"c- 
ce»8  itsell,  the  Ht  d  Army  at  le;\«t  wa.^  cap;'ble 
of  preventing  tlie  Oermans  from  doing  so. 
Mcanwhr.'.  the  war  wa-s  withdrawing  ever 
farther  from  the  British  Isles  But.  aMh-nii-h 
the  situation  wa«  completely  different  from 
what  it  had  tx-en  in  Marcii  14M1.  lend-lease 
ehii)menis  continued  to  pour  in  unabated  to 
Bntalu. 


Completely  Ignored  wa«  th?  fart  tTiat  tha 
pressing  menace  now  existed  in  ea.st  Asia  and 
the  sou'h-^pst  Pacific,  where  Japan  had  been 
permitted  almn.<^t  unhindered  to  conquer  a 
KTcat  empire  and  build  a  new  wall  closing 
China  off  frrm  the  cut.'=ide  world  GeneiaJ 
MacArthur,  with  his  meat'.er  resources,  occa- 
."-innally  was  able  to  deal  a  body  blow  to 
Nip?pnn.  and  In  vartrus  air  and  sea  actions.  :ia 
well  as  on  Gundalcnnal,  America  thn-w  the 
Japs  Into  riverse.  But  none  of  these  vic- 
tories was  more  than  a  stopgap  which  halted 
the  Japanese  temp  Tarily  In  their  onward 
march,  but  did  not  deter  them  from  planning 
to   return   ayaai. 

The  strategical  picture  dictates  the  need 
of  a  complete  overhauling  In  lend-lease  alloca- 
tions, unle.-s  we  Intend  to  let  Uie  Pacific 
front  go  by  default.  If  a-sslgnmenta  under 
lend-It  ase  are  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
urgencies  of  the  threats  to  tl\e  safety  of  this 
country,  thr"  claim  of  the  Pacific  front  Is  far 
and  away  the  most  pressing. 


Trfasory't  Experts  on  Taxes  Remain  in 
Back^reund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or    K-VNSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Spwnik- 
ci-,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmark.s  I 
am  uicluding  a  very  infortnuli\e  article 
written  by  Rodi:iey  Crowther.  stall  cor- 
leiipondent  for  Uie  BiUimore  Evening 
Sun.  on  Mi'.rch  19.  194;i.  Thi.s  article 
pives  an  intere.tinj?  background  of  the 
men  wlio  repre-en  the  Trea.sur^  Depart- 
ment on  C<iritol  Hill.  Tlicy  are  Ran- 
dolph Paul.  Stanley  Surrey.  Roy  Blough, 
Lxiuis  Slierc,  and  A!  F.  O'Donnell. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commitlt^  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  personally  and 
work  with  this  exrel'.ent  pre  up  of  men. 
We  have  utmon  confidence  in  their  abil- 
ity and  integrity.  A.^  ta.K  leruslation  v.iU 
be  the  imporiant  item  fur  coixsideratioa 
by  the  Hou^e  for  liie  next  2  week5.  I 
thou-iht  the  Members  of  the  H;»u:ie  mi^ht 
enjoy  reading  the  barkgrotuid  ol  tlie 
Trea.'^ury  representative-s. 

The  article  follow.^: 

TsxA&rav's  Exrcars  on  Taxes  Rsmaim  lu 
Hacilgbound 

(By  Rixlney  Crowther) 

W^sin.fCTow  March  19  —  Th  )se  alert  yot;r.g 
men  you  see  hurraing  in  and  out  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ro-^m 
ttie.se  day^.  Itjpclii?  over? ttifTf-d  brief  cases  and 
trying  to  look  unoetentAtious.  are  the  Treas- 
ury s   tax    expertji 

Tl»ey  are  the  b<ry«  who  think  up  m.iny  of 
the  Tieaoury  ■  tax  propc«als  to  Congre^sk,  snd 
aniaaa  the  6tatlt>tica  and  other  data  used  m 
demonstrating  the  efTrct  cm  the  taxpayer* — 
licit  to  (oryet  the  T'ca<-ury  puri>e— i>X  Uil*  or 
that   revenue   »cheme. 

FAvon  AKOwTMrrr 

Any  stranger  cculd  tell  at  u  glance  that 
these  young  men  are  not  Congressmen— 
there  la  too  much  bounce  in  their  s'r.dc  and 
loo  little  bulge  around  ihclx  uudriffa. 


A1371 
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Nor  do  they  have  the  usual  harried  lock 
of  committee  members,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  exhibit  a  passion  for  anonymity  seldom 
found  In  a   Member  of  Congress. 

Several  of  them  are  etill  In  their  early 
thirties.  Others  are  in  their  early  forties. 
Only  one  of  the  group— small,  graying  but 
still  youthful  Randolph  Everngh.m  Paul, 
dean  of  the  delegation  and  the  Trea.'.uiy's 
chief  tax  spokesman  on  CapUol  Kill — is 
beyond   50. 

FEW  ATTEND  MEETINGS 

As  a  rule,  only  four  or  uve  of  the  experts 
actually  attend  the  committee  meetings. 
The  remainder  stay  behind  in  the  cluttered 
and  somewhat  cavernous  interior  of  the 
Treasury,  where  they  amass  the  tax  facts  the 
oth«»r  experts  lug  ui)  to  Congress. 

The  delegation  that  may  be  found  "on 
the  Hill"  almost  any  dny  a  tax  commitjre 
Is  In  session  Includes,  besides  Paul.  Stanley 
S.  Surrey,  tax  legislative  counsel  of  the 
Treasury;'  Rcy  BK  ugh.  director  of  tax  re- 
search; Louis  Shcre,  assistant  director  of  tax 
research,  and  Al  P.  ODonnell.  assistant  di- 
rector of  rcs?arch  and  statistics. 

In  past  years  the  group  Included  red- 
headed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  L.  Sullivnn,  who.  before  Paul  came  to 
the  Treasury,  guided  Treasury  ti-.x  programs 
throuph  the  political  wilds  of  Cor.gress. 
Now  Paul  takes  the  rap  on  the  Hill  and 
Sullivan  worries  about  collecting  the  money 
other  people  levy. 

SrLLIVAN  S  LONE  APPEARANCE 

Sullivan's  sole  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee this  year  occurred  when  the  Treasury 
became  frightened  that  talk  about  tax  for- 
glvene.'^s  would  induce  many  people  to  refrain 
from  filing  returns.  He  made  a  plea  for  a 
resolution  by  tl.e  committee  advising  the  tax- 
payers that  regardless  of  what  It  did  about 
•pay  as  you  go,"  they  would  have  to  file  their 
Marcli  15  returns. 

The  thought  of  a  "tax  expert"  conjures  up 
for  the  average  citizen  a  mental  image  of 
something  far  removed  from  the  youthful 
group  that  actually  spenks  for  the  Treasury. 

Actually  they  are  personable  and.  for  the 
most  part,  very  pleasant  men.  with  no  stuffl- 
ne.'^s,  no  stiffness  about  them.  Most  of  them 
pretend  to  be  nothing  but  what  they  are — tax 
technicians. 

PAUl.   ALSO   AN    ALTHOR 

Paul,  who  came  to  the  Treasury  a.s  personal 
tax  adviser  to  the  Secietary  of  the  Treasury 
and  moved  up  to  Treasury  general  counsel. 
Is  the  one  nationally  known  ext>ert  in  the 
lot.  He  had  established  a  reputation  as  a 
tax  adviser  to  big  corpcratlons  and  autht  r  of 
books  on  taxation  before  he  came  lo  Wash- 
ington. 

Probably  the  chief  tribute  to  Paul  as  a  tax 
expert  Is  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  many 
g(xid  or  bad  Treasury  tax  schemes  he  has  had 
to  ride  herd  on  before  the  tax  committees — 
and  sometimes  the  riding  has  been  very  rough 
and  verv  unpleasant — he  has  remained  per- 
sonally popular  With  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

UNFAILING  GOOD  HUMOR 
Time  and  again  the  committees  have  kicked 
his  tax  programs  to  pieces,  and  at  least  once 
they  even  laughed  in  his  lace — or  at  least 
th.-.t  was  the  report— but  always  Paul  has 
c<'me  up  smiling 

A  cool  and  Impertuibable  person,  with  a 
modesty  seldom  found  among  experts,  Paul 
has  won  the  respect  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  by  his  unfailing  good  humor,  his 
courteous  and  deferential  altitude  toward 
committee  members. 

The  members  admit  hla  expertness  among 
the  obscure  technical  wilds  of  the  Income-tax 
law^.  and  Paul  returns  the  compliment  by 
ne\er   trying  to  lord  It  over  the  members  of 


the  committees.  That  makes  for  good  per- 
sonal relations,  even  when  on  matters  of 
principle  the  expert  and  the  committee  mem- 
bers are  at  loggerheads  and  as  far  apart  in 
their  concepts  as  the  poles. 

DRAWS  MODKST  SALARY 

Paul  came  to  the  Treasury  in  E>ecember 
1940  from  a  very  lucrative  practice  a.>;  a  tiix 
attorney,  and  now  draws  only  a  relatively 
modest  salaiy  as  Treasury  counsel  The  story 
li  told  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
Mcreenthau.  Jr  .  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  while  in  matters  of  corporate  income 
taxes  Paul  was  usually  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
servatives, he  freqently  had  voiced  Ideas  fcr 
tax  reforms,  particularly  in  the  tield  of  indi- 
vidual Icvie.',  which  found  responsive  chords 
In  the  Treasury  mind. 

Nobody  knows  for  certain  jti.'^t  which  of  the 
schemes  Paiil  bacl"^  are  of  his  ov.n  devising 
nnd  which  were  thought  up  either  by  the  staff 
expert.-,  or  mn} b"  lunnelcd  up  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  some  of  the  obscure  New  Deal  re- 
form circles  which  flit  persistently  around  the 
White  Houte. 

OPPOSED  RVML   PLAN 

Into  all  of  them  he  ha->  thrown  tremendous 
energy  and  In  none  of  the  fights  has  he  ex- 
hibited more  courage  tban  in  his  battle 
against  the  skip-a-year  tax  plan  proposed  by 
his  per.sonal  friend.  Beardsley  Ruml.  Paul 
and  Ruml  served  together  on  the  board  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bark  and  in  at 
least  two  respects  have  much  in  common — 
each  Is  a  glutton  for  hard  work  and  neither 
takes  any  ln:portant  recreation 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  Paul  was 
something  of  an  athlete — cla.'^s  B.  at  least— 
and  in  those  days  he  took  pait  in  the  Univer- 
sity Club  of  New  York's  squash  tournaments. 
and  swung  an  average  or  better  racquet. 

NATIVE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

But  that  was  long  ago.  Once  the  counsel's 
bench  and  the  professor's  rostrum  had 
claimed  him,  he  gave  up  active  recreation. 

B-:rn  at  Hackensack.  N  J  .  In  lf90.  Paul 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Am.herst  in  1911, 
his  law  degree  at  New  York  Law  School  in 
1913.  After  practicing  privately  for  a  time, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Lord.  Day  fz  Lord  He  soon  took  to  taxation 
as  a  specialty,  wrote  and  lectured  widely  on 
the  subject.  He  served  as  Sterling  lecturer 
on  taxation  at  Yale  University  Law  School, 
and  performed  the  feat  of  lecturing  in  the 
.same  scholastic  year  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School. 

MARRIED  TO   ATTORNEY 

He  has  two  children,  a  son.  Richard  H,.  and 
a  daug'Uer.  Mrs.  Hans  Schickle,  wJio  is  librar- 
ian at  the  University  o'  California  at  Berke- 
ley. The  children  are  of  an  earlier  marriage. 
The  present  Mrs.  Paul,  the  former  Muriel 
Shaver,  is  an  attorney  In  the  office  of  the 
trustees  for  the  Associated  Gas  &  Electric 
Co     Tliey  were  married  in  1931. 

Paul  Is  author  of  three  series  of  Studies 
In  Federal  Taxation,  published  in  1937.  1938. 
and  1940;  of  Federal  Estate  and  Gift  Taxa- 
tion, published  In  1942.  and  is  coauthor  of 
Law  of  Federal  Income  Taxation,  published 
In  1934 

EOT   BLOUCH    IS    NO.    2 

No.  2  expert  among  those  who  speak  the 
Treasury  mind  In  tax  matters  before  Congress 
Is  soft-spoken,  bespectacled  Roy  Blough.  a 
nativc-of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  been  Treasury 
director  of  tax  research  since  June  1938. 

A  historian  and  economist.  Blough  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  1921  from  Manchester 
Coilet?e.  North  Manchester,  Ind  ;  his  M.  A, 
and  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  majored  In  finance  and  taxation. 

After  serving  3  years  as  assistant  and  asso- 
ciate profesBor  of  history  and  economics  at 
Manchester  College  from  1922  to  1925.  Blough 


served  2  years  as  assistant  In  economies  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  then  moved  over 
to  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  as  statis- 
tician, and  chief  statistician  In  charge  of  tax 
research  and  statistics. 

TAUGHT    IN    CINCINNA'n 

From  1932  to  1938  he  was  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  in  the  grndtiate  school 
cf  public  administration.  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  charge  of  courses  in  taxation  and 
public  finance 

During  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  pro- 
fes<^orship  from  July  1933  to  February  1934 
he  served  the  Federal  Emc'rgency  Relief  Ad- 
ministrntlcn.  In  the  summer  of  1936  he 
taught  at  Columbia  University.  In  1937  and 
1938  he  served  as  a  part-time  consultant  to 
the  Social  Security  Board,  as  he  did  in  1938 
for  the  Treasury  Department, 

A  member  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, nn  associate  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  E-oncmic  Research  and  chairman  cf  the 
committee  en  social  security  legi.slat-on  and 
adminlsti-atlon  of  the  National  Tr;X  Associa- 
ticn.  Bloush  has  v.ritten  widely  on  tax  prob- 
lems. He  was  as.sociate  director  of  research 
and  Jcint  author  of  Facing  the  Tax  Problem 
published  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
in  1937.  He  Is  married  and  has  th:ee  chil- 
dren. 

STANLEY     S.     SURREY 

Tax  lenlslative  counsel  of  the  Treasury  Is 
32-yrar-old  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  a  tall,  dark- 
haiied  young  man  of  mild  manner  and  def- 
erential demeanor  who  has  been  specializing 
in  taxation  almost  ever  since  he  became  of 
age 

Born  in  New  York  City  in  1910,  he  took  hla 
bachelor  of  science  degree  magna  cum  laude 
from  the  College  cf  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1929:  his  law  degree  from-Golumbla  In  1932; 
was  managing  editor  of  tfie  Columbia  Law 
Review,  and  in  1933  research  assistant  of 
Prcf.  Roswcll  Magill  in  the  preparation  of 
tlie  latter's  book.  Taxable  Income. 

FORMER    NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS    BOARD 
ATTORNEY 

From  1933  to  1935  Surrey  was  assistant  to 
the  director  of  litigation  of  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration,  and  assistant  to  the 
counsel  of  the  compliance  division.  National 
Recovery  Administration.  From  1935  to  1937 
he  was  senior  attorney  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  the  latter  year  he  aLso  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Joint  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  and  the  Treasury  which  reviewed 
the  rules  of  procedure  cf  the  Board.  He  was 
also  associated  with  Roger  J.  Traynor.  then 
tax  consultant  to  the  Treasury,  in  research 
on  special  problems  in  the  field  of  tax  ad- 
ministration. In  1938  he  became  assistant 
tax  legislative  counsel  to  the  Treasury;  last 
year  legislative  counsel. 

He  has  written  widely  on  tax  matters  for 
the  leading  law  reviews  and  has  lectured  at 
the  University  of  California  school  of  Juris- 
prudence on  Federal  taxation  and  at  the 
practicing  law  Institute  of  New  York  on  Fed- 
eral Income  taxation. 

ENCINZIS   TtmNED   ECONOMIST 

Al  OT)onnell.  an  engineer  turned  econo- 
mist, is  probably  the  least  communicative  of 
all  the  Treasury  experts,  and  the  most  press 
shy.  As  assistant  director  of  Treasury  re- 
search and  statlatlcs.  he  supervises  the  mak- 
ing of  revenue  estimates  both  for  the  Budget 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  ub« 
cf  Treasury  officials  and  congressional  com- 
mittees considering  revenue  tax  legislation. 
He  regards  his  estimates  as  closely  guarded 
secrets  and  never  passes  them  around  lightly. 

Bom  In  Massachusetts  In  1897.  O'Donnell 
took  a  bachelor  cf  science  degree  from  th« 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno  ogy  In 
1918,    engaged    briefly    In   engineering,    then 
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turned  to  economics.  He  spent  a  year  at 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Buslneiis  Admin- 
istration, got  his  master'3  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  hLs  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  in  economics  at  the  Unl- 
veFsUjLJJf  Chicago. 

TAUGHT  AT  CHICAGO 

He  tauj?ht  at  Chicago  and  was  professor  of 
economla  at  Iowa  State  College,  then  re- 
turned east  to  New  York  where  he  engaged 
In  economic  research,  was  chief  economist 
of  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm,  and 
served  on  company  directorates  until  1934 

But  1934  was  the  year  of  the  great  migra- 
tion of  economists,  lawyers,  sociologists,  and 
etnt!stlc!ans  to  Washington  and  Al  ODon- 
rell  came  along  as  an  economic  adviser  to 
the  National  Recovery  Administration.  In 
1936  he  Joined  the  Treasury  as  senior  econo- 
mist In  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, and  Since  1937  has  been  Assistant  Di- 
rector. 

Louis  Shere,  a  native  of  Oxbow.  Saskatche- 
wan, was  one  of  a  group  of  eeven  economists 
called  In  by  the  Treasury  in  1934  to  survey 
the  Federal  tax  system  with  the  aim  of  recom- 
mending comprehensive  revlsloiis  of  the  tax 
laws. 

ACCEPTED   PERMANENT   POST 

He  Joined  the  Treasury  in  a  permanent  post 
the  same  year  and  has  been  with  it  ever 
since.  This  cannot  be  held  against  him.  or 
any  of  the  experts  who  counseled  the  Treas- 
ury In  1934 — but  the  tax  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  as  complicated  as  ever  and 
seem  to  some  observers  at  least  to  be  getting 
more  complicated  by  the  minute. 

Shere  Is  a  prnduate  of  the  Dnlvcr^^lty  of 
Manitoba,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  Cnlum- 
bla  Universltv.  an  associate  of  the  late  Dr. 
H.  Parker  Willis  In  the  banking  seminar 
which  produced  The  Banking  Situation,  by 
Willis  and  Chapman  In  1934  Shere  contrib- 
uted the  section  of  Public  Finance  and  Bank- 
ing. 

A   RESEARCH    EXPERT 

Shere's  particular  Job  as  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Tax  Rcsearcli,  a  post  he  has 
lield  since  April  1.  1940.  is  to  supervise  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  Divisions  research 
work,  schedule  the  work  incidental  to  the 
legislative  tax  program,  present  documentary 
and  statistical  evidence  in  connection  with 
the  Treasury  s  revenue  programs,  and  to  as- 
sist Roy  Blough  In  offering  tax  data  to  the 
Oongresslon.'i!  committees. 

Before  coming  to  Washington  he  was  a 
member  of  the  research  staff  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  Revision  of  the  Tax 
Laws  In  1031  and  1932  Prior  to  that  he  was 
with  a  New  York  bank,  a  brokerage  bou^e, 
and  an  investment  trust. 

Now  43  years  old.  he  Is  married  but  has  no 
Children. 

Among  the  experts  who  work  on  Income- 
tax  matters  at  the  Treasury  end  cf  the  Ave- 
nue are  L.  L.  Eckcr-Racz  and  C.  Lowell  Har- 
tiss,  both  economists. 

EXTENSIVE   XXPEUIENCB 

Ecker-RAez.  like  most  of  the  other  experts, 
had  extensive  t:;x  experience  before  Joining 
the  Treasury  stiff.  He  served  as  fl.scal  con- 
sultant to  the  Michigan  tax  study  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Governor  Murpliy  to  rec- 
ommend revis'ons  of  tiie  Michigan  tax  sys- 
tem, was  a  lecturer  on  taxation  at  the  Ameri- 
can University  aiid  a  teacher  of  economics  at 
George  Washington  University  and  Rudcliffe 
College. 

He  holds  degrees  from  Columbia,  Harvard, 
and  Budapest  universities.  Kis  wife,  Cor- 
nelia BnuMe  Rc?e.  Jr.,  is  also  an  economist. 
Eckcr-n.:ez  is  director  of  sti.ff  wcrk  on  ways 
and  me.ins  of  fiinmclng  the  wur. 

Y  lunr-est  of  the  expoits  at  wurk  on  prob- 
lems now  engaging  congreselonal  tax  com- 
mittees is  Harris*,  a  30-year-old  native  of 
Fairbury,  Mcbr.,  who  Ci..me  to  the  Treasury 


by  way  of  Harvard.  Columbia,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

After  taking  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
summa  cum  laude  at  Harvard  la  1934.  he 
spent  the  followlni?  year  as  a  Sheldon  Travel- 
ing Fellow  In  Europe.  North  Africa,  and  the 
Kcar  East,  spent  a  year  with  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  was  secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Research  In  Income  and  Wealth  of 
the  National  B'lreau  of  Economic  Research; 
and  is  now  on  leave  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  an  instructor  In  economics 
from  19?8  to  1941. 

At  the  Treasury  he  Is  engaged  in  research 
in  Individual  Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxa- 
tion. He  has  written  wiiely  for  tax  Journals, 
economic,  and  law  reviews. 


Ceiling  Price  on  Livestock 


pie.  by  putting  a  price  celling  on  cattle.  For 
a  price-flxin^  production  costs  are  ignored. 
Farmers  certainly  cannot  be  expected  to  rai~e 
and  feed  more  cattle  when  they  know  they 
are  going  to  looe  money  on  every  aniuial  they 
market. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKV/ELL 

OF    cot  OR.' DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.     Mi.  Speaker,   the 
livestock    producers    of    the    West    are  j 
greatly  worried  over  the  effort  of  O.  P.  A.  I 
to  place  a  ceiling  price  upon  live  meat  t 
animals.    K  such  a  ceiling  price  is  es- 
tablished, it  will  result  in  the  dumping 
of    thousands   of  half-fat  hcgs,   sheep,  | 
and  cattle  upon  the  open    narkets  and  i 
will  mean  the  ultimate  los-s  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  of  meat  to  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  consumer. 

What  does  it  matter  if  we  have  ra- 
tion cards  if  there  is  no  meat  to  sell 
across  the  counter? 

I  hope  that  tlie  sane  plan  offered  by 
Pulton  Lewis,  Jr..  whereby  there  will  be 
a  fair  and  equitable  rationing  of  meat 
acror^  the  counter  with  no  ceilings 
whatever  placed  upon  the  producer  or 
distributor  of  live  animals  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  of  March  19  from  the 
Denver  Post: 

THAT'S  THAT 

••It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  republican 
form  of  government  that  you.  the  Nation's 
(hvestock)  producers,  are  forced  to  leave  your 
wo'-k  and  tnvel  all  the  wuv  to  your  National 
Capital  to  defend  yourselves  against  damn- 
foci  rej^ti  fitions."  « Congressman  Hill,  of 
Colorado.) 

Western  stockmen  have  strong  ..  Ipartlsan 
support  In  their  fl2;ht  against  bureiucratjc 
plans  to  Impose  price  celltnf^s  on  the  live- 
stock Industry  Both  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats have  rallied  to  their  defense  Con- 
gressman Hill  (Republican ) ,  of  Colorado,  has 
assured  them  that  t'ne  House  Agriculture 
Comm'ttee.  of  which  be  Is  a  member,  "will 
do  everything  possible  to  block  tills  celling." 
Senator  OMahonet  (Democrat),  of  V.'yom- 
Ing.  has  warned  Ofilco  of  Price  Administra- 
tion officials  that  price  cellinsa  on  livestock 
will  "glut  the  market  prematurely  wiih  mar- 
ketable cattle,  create  endless  confusion,  and 
thoroughly  di.^organize  the  Industry  " 

StOckmen  Insist  t.iat  Imposition  of  price 
ceilings  on  the  livestock  ludvistry  will  reduce 
production.  lncrea;-.e  black  markets,  and  re- 
quire an  euforcemen'.  staff  of  one-fourth  mil- 
lion. It's  ft  cinch  that  this  country  cannot 
promote  iiicreased  b€el  pioductlon.  fur  exam- 


The  Canned-Focd  Prob'em 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  lernaiks  in 
the  RECono,  I  include  the  following 
letters: 

^URCH  22,  l£:43. 

Mr.  A.  E    CODDINCTON, 

PrcAjdent. 

Indiana  Canners'  Association,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
De\r  Mr    Coodingtun:   This  acknowledges 
your  letter  of  March  19  regarding  the  critical 
situation  facing   the  canners  and   prcducers 
throughout  the  country 

Your  concern  Is  rvadlly  understandable. 
In  fact,  it  is  fully  shared  by  everyone  here 
who  has  been  urging  the  officials  respcnsible 
for  the  paralyzing  confuslf  n  for  prompt  and 
effective  relief. 

Needless  to  say.  I  agree  fully  with  the  action 
you  are  urging,  and  assure  you  that  I  shall 
continue  to  do  everjthmg  I  can  in  the  matter. 
With  very  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Forest  A    Hahness. 


INDI.\NA    C.fNNTRS   ASSOCIATION.   InC  . 

Indianapolis.  Ind  .  March  19,  1943. 
Hon   FoRtST  A  Harness. 

Hnu^e  of  Reprcse^.tatives, 

Wcshingfon,  D  C. 

Dcvs  Mr  Harness:  Canners  of  this  State 
are  terribly  upset  over  the  bickering  and 
bungling  of  this  cannod-fcod  problem  and  tlie 
way  It  has  bf-en  handled  In  the  Inst  few 
months.  Since  last  November  we  have  been 
told  that  the  answers  would  be  given  to  us 
the  next  week  and  the  next  week  and  3  weeks 
later,  until  even  now  answers  are  not 
forthcoming. 

Tlie  top  men  in  various  Washington  agen- 
cies, dcpart.-ncnts.  and  bureaus  is-ue  etaie- 
ments  almost  dally  to  the  press  and  over  the 
radio  nbout  how  serious  the  food  problem  Is 
and  aboxit  how  much  cooperation  should  be 
Rl>'en  to  farmers  and  prorc<-s<irs  and  yet  noth- 
ing is  done  about  it.  We  list  herewith  the 
Important  matters  confronting  the  canneis 
today: 

1.  Subsidies;  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  set  the  canners" 
prices  they  must  pay  for  various  war  crops 
and  now  detail  the  method  by  which  canners 
will  bill  the  C.  C.  C.  for  the  different  e  between 
what  they  paid  this  year  and  what  they  claim 
the  average  price  was  paid  last  year,  tut  there 
Is  a  great  discrepancy  in  these  li;iurcb. 

2.  Office  of  Price  Administration  indicates 
regional  ceilings  at  which  canners  will  be 
forced  to  sell  their  goods,  and  these  ceilings 
are  In  many  ca^es  below  IS  42  prices,  and 
apparently  do  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
many  advances  in  cost  to  produce  this  year 
ov:r  last  year. 

8.  Wage  freezing:  The  War  Labor  Board 
has  frozen  labor  prices  so  that  canners  cani.ot 
meet  competitive  conditions  in  orc:er  to  re  ialn 
«hat  UtUe  labor  they  have  or  compeie  with 
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the  farmer  on  one  hand  and  defense  indus- 
tries on  the  other  for  the  labor  they  will  need 

to  put  up  this  yep.r's  pack.s 

Grade  labeling:  The  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
maji:,t:ation.  in  one  Jell  swoop,  has  fastened 
on  grade  labeling  without  regard  to  the  fact 
that  Congrc-^s  has  turned  it  down  time  and 
aTain.  and  Industry  is  decidedly  not  pre- 
pared for  It.  and  that  It  Is  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  that  it  v  11  seriously  hamper 
the  normal  movement  of  canned  food  from 
earners  to  consumers,  and  that  the  tre- 
mendous waste  causv'd  by  the  sampling  and 
cuttirg  cf  hiindrrds  of  millions  of  cases  of 
canned  fiod  will  cause  a  serious  loss  of 
bndlv  reerirri  focds'UiTs 

5  Emcrj:enc>  ceurt  of  appeals:  Section 
204  of  the  ori^'inal  F:lce  Control  Act  ol  1942 
SPts  i:p  an  emor-fjMicy  court  procedure 
throufh  district  Federal  courts  to  anyone 
aea;ntt  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  at  the  Fame  time 
retaining  for  themselves  the  rifzit  to  enforce 
their  reg  ilatlcns  through  the  Un;tfd  States 
District  courts. 

We.  therefore,  ur^e  Conpress  Immediately 
to  pTss  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Price  Cmtrol  A^^l  to  the  effect  that: 

1  Price  c-.i lint's  on  products  n.suitinK  from 
the  pror-s-lng  of  a'^ricultural  commodities. 
Including  livestock  shall  not  be  lower  tlian 
the  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit 

2  Section  204  of  tiie  oriRlnal  act  is  hereby 
rep{  aied. 

We  also  respectfully  wrue  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  give  us  every  possible 
assistance  to  .s.cure  from  the  War  Labor 
Board  an  exemption  frcm  the  wage  freeze 
crder  which  will  permit  us  to  compete  lor 
pur  'abc-  alouK  with  the  farmers  and  de- 
fense industrieb;  that  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration withdraw  their  pradc-labe'ing 
elict.  and  that  the  Foo  Distribution  Ad- 
mmi.stration  immcdiatrly  Tvcc,:n\/A!  the  vari- 
ous discrepancies  in  their  sub.^idy  plan  and 
give  proper  consicirraticn  to  the  s')und  advice 
offf  red  by  the  canners  who  have  spent  weeks 
in  Wa'^hinpton  on  this  subject. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Indiana  Canners  As.sociation,  Inc., 
A   E   CoDDiNGTON.  Prrstdfrif. 


Those  Louisiana  Yami 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
•Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
rriarks  in  the  Record.  I  wi.sh  to  include 
the  followinjr  editorial  from  the  State 
Times  of  Baton  Roug  .  La.,  of  March  18, 
1943.  entitled  "Those  Louisiana  Yams": 

THOSE     LOtllSIANA     YAMS 

Louisiana  sweetpotatccs  are  gaining  pres- 
tige  every    day. 

Tliey  have  ce-me  into  a  leading  role  in  the 
war  effort,  and  are  given  new  recognition  as 
a  baiic  fCK.d  on  the  hr.me  front. 

Whether  dthydrated — as  Uncle  Sam  wants 
them— or  whole  from  the  vine,  they  are  now 
regarded  as  an  important  essential. 

It  is  now  being  impressed  that  the  sweet- 
potato  is  not  only  a  palatable  and  popular 
food,  but  that  it  has  exceptional  focd  value. 
It  is  high  in  viiamm  A  content,  and  in  other 
vitamins  and  minerals,  and  our  Louisiana 
State  University  experts  say  th.ii  more  carbo- 
hydK-ies  can  be  produced  per  acre  wiih  the 


sweetpotato  than  with  any  other  crop,  ex- 
cepting only  sugarcane. 

Furthermore,  they  cite  the  excellence  of 
Louisiana  soil  for  growing  sweetpotatoes, 
enabling  Louisiana  to  lead  the  entire  Nation 
in  sweetpotato  production. 

Naturally.  Uncle  Sam  Is  looking  to  Louisi- 
ana for  a  large  share  of  the  sweetpotatoes  he 
needs  for  military  purposes  They  are  es- 
pecially suitable,  because  they  lend  themselves 
easily  to  the  dehydration  process  Plants 
for  this  purpose  are  already  operating  at 
St.  Francisville.  In  the  neighboring  parish 
of  West  Felicana.  and  at  Lafayette,  and  It 
was  recently  announced  a  third  would  be 
established  at  Opelou&as.  Tlie  Government 
has  already  requested  some  52.000.000  pruncts 
of  dehydrated  sweetpotatoes 

Ail  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  swect- 
potaKx-p  will  be  more  and  more  in  demand. 
Tney  have  been  a  little  less  plentiful  heie 
thi8  season  They  are  apt  to  be  scarcer  in 
another  season,  and  a  little  harder  to  get  for 
the  family  table. 

Hippily,  hundreds  of  families  In  the  Baton 
Rouge  area  can  raise  their  own  swectpota- 
toe."-.  A  larger  plot  is  required  than  lor  tlie 
avcage  city  garden  But  those  living  In  the 
roomier  additions,  or  in  the  suburbs,  or  all 
who  have  a  large  enough  back  or  side  yard 
can  look  forward  to  having  a  sweetpotato 
patch  They  may  be  able  to  use  a  vacant  lot 
for   this  purpi  se. 

Both  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  are  basic 
food  crops,  and  can  be  successfully  raised  by 
many  victory  gardeners.  L<,u:6;ana  State 
University  horticulturists,  and  extension 
workers,  and  others  are  offering  detailed  in- 
formation about  "how  to  do  it."  They  are 
eager  to  help  you,  and  you  can  get  free  in- 
struction for  the  a.'^king.  Or  ycu  can  follow 
the  victory  p.Tdeners'  column  appearing 
weekly  in   the  State-Times. 

If  you  have  a  sizeable  plot,  by  all  means 
Include  sweet  potatoes  or  Irish  potatoes  or 
both  ui  your  heme  gardening  program. 


New  York's  Farm  Manpower  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

OF  NFW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

MLss  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd.  I  include  an  address  delivered 
on  February  25  by  the  Honorable  Thomas 
E.  Dewey.  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  containing  a  practical  approach  to 
the  .solution  of  the  Empire  State's  war- 
time food  production  problem,  and  the 
editorial  comment  thereon  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Text  or  Dbtwey's  Speech  on  States  Farm 
Manpower  Problem 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  a  problem 
of  fir^t  importance  to  all  the  people  cf  the 
State  of  New  York. 

How  are  we  going  to  provide  food  for  our 
armed  forces,  for  the  pecple  of  our  State,  and 
also  fcr  the  starving  millions  whom  oioi- 
fighting  men  will  surely  rescue  from  their  op- 
pressors? 

The  answer  Is  clear  and  definite.  We  are 
going  to  help  raise  and  harvest  that  food, 
each  ol  us,  according  to  his  capacity  We 
are  going  to  turn  out  and  do  the  Job.  or  we 
will  all  go  hungry.  Worse  than  that,  our 
armies  and  ci^  allies  will  go  hungry.     No 


hungry  nation,  no  hungry  armies  can  win  a 
war. 

Tonight,  therefore.  I  call  upon  the  people 
of  New  York  State  to  Join  in  the  program  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  raise  food.  There 
Is  a  part  which  can  be  played  by  almost  every 
boy  and  girl  over  14,  by  almost  every  man 
and  woman,  whether  farmer,  war  worker, 
housewife,  garment  worker,  waiter,  or  shop- 
keeper. If  each  will  do  his  part,  there  will  be 
enough  plain  food  for  all.  Moreover,  v,e  siiall 
be  taking  a  mighty  step  lorward  together 
toward  victory. 

For  many  years  we  have  heard  ab-^ut  the 
farm  problem.  People  in  the  cities  did  not 
think  it  concerned  them.  Food  was  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  Wasn't  there  always  an  agri- 
cu.lural   surplus? 

T>e  tiuih  is.  there  never  was  a  surplus. 
A  surplus  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  yes  But 
ycu  can't  eat  cotton  and  tobacco.  A  surplus 
of  wheat,  yes.  But  bread  is  a  small  part  of 
a  balanced  diet.  This  country  has  ne\er  had 
a  real  surplus  of  meats,  eggs,  vegetables, 
butter,  and  milk.  During  the  dismal  1930  s 
the  problem  was  not  surplus  production;  it 
was  just  that  our  people  did  not  have  the 
m:")ney  to  buy  all  the  food  they  needed. 

With  frozen  stocks  of  canned  goods  and 
point  rationing  beginning  next  week  the  Il- 
lusion about  the  surplus  has  been  pretty  well 
d.ssipated 

We  are  finding  that  the  ration  of  canned 
gocds  to  begin  next  week  is  dowm  50  percent. 
Furthermore,  as  our  people  recently  found 
With  fuel  oil,  ration  caids  do  not  create  food. 
They  are  a  permission  to  buy,  if  the  food  Is 
there  to  be  bought.  A  ceiling  price  means 
nothing  on  an  empty  shelf  m  a  grocery  store. 
Food  prt.duction  of  the  United  States  is  less, 
per  capita,  than  it  was  when  America  defeated 
Germany  the  first  time. 

In  my  Jucigment,  the  focd  shortage  threat- 
ens to  get  prcgrecsively  worse.  For  many 
months,  in  ai.d  out  of  public  office,  I  have 
been  calling  for  a  recognition  of  the  grave 
food  situation  facing  the  United  States.  Last 
year  was  the  sixth  straight  year  of  bumper 
crop  weather  and  still  there  was  a  basic  short- 
age. Now  that  shortage  has  become  plain  to 
everyone. 

many  plans  offered 

The  resu'.t  has  been  a  rash  of  new.'paper 
Eto.ies  cut  of  Washington,  each  about  some 
new.  magic  plan  to  solve  the  suddenly  dis- 
covered food  shortage  One  day  we  hear  that 
German  prisoners  will  man  the  farms — but 
not  within  200  miles  of  a  border  or  the  sea- 
coast — which  leaves  New  York  out.  The  next 
day  we  hear  Japanese  prisoners  will  do  the 
work.  Then  a  land  force  numbering  3,500.000 
Is  announced — as  If  there  were  one-tenth  that 
many  to  be  found  for  love  or  money.  The 
latest  scheme  comes  from  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  He  an- 
nounces that  the  President  has  approved  hla 
BUegestion  to  release  me  of  our  soldiers, 
for  a  day  at  a  time,  to  work  on  farms.  As  If 
an  occasional  day's  work,  or  even  a  few  days 
work  near  an  Army  camp,  Is  what  we  need. 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  these  magic 
£ch?mes  are  little  better  than  useless.  They 
mislead  our  people  Into  believing  that  there 
is  no  problem  after  all. 

Long  ago  Thomas  Jefferson  gave  us  the 
answer.  He  said :  "Were  we  directed  from 
Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap, 
we  should   soon   want   bread." 

Those  words,  uttered  nearly  a  century  and 
a  l^alf  a^o.  are  eou"ny  true  today.  Here  In 
New  York  State  this  year  the  people  them- 
selves are  giving  to  have  to  plant,  cultivate, 
harvest,  and  proce.ss  their  cvrn  crop.  For 
permanent  help  on  the  farms  we  shall  have  to 
keep  what  we  have  and  get  more  men  and 
women  not  now  engaged  in  war  work.  For 
seasonal  help,  we  must  rely  on  boys  and  girls 
from  the  schools  and,  in  many  communities, 
on  busines«-men  and  wom.en  who  will  shut 
up  shop  and  help  harvest  the  cropa. 
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In  Nw  York  S'ate  I  believe  we  can  and 
ulU  do  the  Jub.  Ycur  State  government  Is 
organized  to  lend  the  way  We  have  a  plan, 
a  program,  and  a  working  organization.  I 
am  sure  the  people  of  our  SUt«  wUl  respond 
to  the  chance  to  serve. 

rocR  AcrNcres  concerned 
The  plan  Is  the  Irult  of  the  labors  of  many 
men  and  women,  of  many  agencies  of  Fed- 
eral, SUte,  and  local  government  and  of  the 
organizations  of  the  fanners  themselves.  Our 
people  in  New  York  have  been  functioning, 
not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats;  not  as  State 
employees  or  as  Federal  employees.  Without 
Jealousies  or  competition,  they  are  working 
together  to  get  a  Job  done. 

Four  agencies  are  primarily  concerned: 
F'Ft,    the    State    farm    manpower    strvlce. 
headed  by  T.  N.  Kurd,  whom  I  have  appointed 
to  direct  our  State  program. 

Second,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  which  was  a  Slate  agency  until  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government  a  year  ago. 
Under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Anna  Rosen- 
berg, the  employment  service  has  the  general 
re.-pon8ibllity  for  recruiting  and  placing  farm 
help. 

Third,  the  extension  service  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  It  con- 
sists of  the  county  a^riculturul  agents,  the 
4^  H  Club  agents,  and  the  home-demonstra- 
tion ai^cnts. 

Fourth,  the  State  department  of  education 
which  Will  have  charge  of  the  high-school 
farm-labor  pro'-rum  and  training  for  lann 
work  in  the  State  schools  uf  agriculture  Leg- 
islation Ls  now  being  en.icted  to  release  boys 
and  ^iTls  from  school  for  work  on  farms. 
Local  school  boards  have  the  power  to  rtar- 
range  the  school  year  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  each  community.  Today,  boys  of 
18  ore  fighting  In  our  armed  forces.  Boys  of 
16  and  17— even  14  and  15— will  be  caleC  out 
to  produce  fi>od.  Fur  every  40  btiys  and  girls 
ill  any  kind  of  farm  work  there  will  be  a 
teacher  from  then:  own  school  who  will  su- 
pervise their  working  and  living  conditions. 

TO  COORDINATE  ALI   AGENCIES 

The  State  plans  for  cootdination  of  all 
agencies  in  a  harmonious.  Joint  effort,  are  all 
prepared.  Most  of  the  necessary  legi.'.latlon 
has  been  enacted  The  leadership  In  your 
State  us  ready  to  carry  the  plans  into  action. 
Tonight.  I  pre-ent  the  plans  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ser\e  their  country  to  the  men  and 
women,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State.  There 
are  dlTerent  Jobs  to  be  done.  There  is  a  place 
for  everyone  who  will  do  his  part  for  victory. 

First,  of  course,  comes  the  regular  year- 
round  help  on  farms — primarily  dairy  farm.-?. 
For  this  \  ork.  both  men  and  wonifn  of  all 
ages  are  now  bt-mg  tr.iiiied  We  need  thou- 
sands more  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Second,  are  the  summer  help,  for  which 
thou.sand.s.  Including  high-sch<x)l  boys,  are 
ncL^ded. 

Third,  are  the  .seasonal  worker*;,  prlrclpally 
for  vegetable  growers  and  fru'.t  growers.  For 
this  work,  mostly  in  September,  thousands  of 
high-school  boys  and  girls  will  l>e  needed. 
AL>o,  whole  communities  may  have  to  shtit 
up  shop  for  a  few  days  and  help  on  nearby 
farms. 

Fv>ur»h.  is  the  contribution  \iliich  ran  be 
made  by  growing  victory  gardens.  However 
much  is  dono  on  o\ir  farms  they  simply  will 
not  be  able  to  produce  as  niuch  food  as  we 
^ifjeed.  Every  family  which  has.  or  can  get  a 
patch  of  good  ground,  tit  for  cultivation, 
should  plan  to  produce  part  of  their  own  food. 

WORK    WILL    BE    NO    HOLIDAY 

To  everyone  who  will  volunteer  for  work 
on  the  farm  I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear. 
Working  on  a  farm  is  no  holiday.  A  St  Law- 
rence County  farmer  was  asked  the  other  day 
wh;  n  he  thoupht  that  farmers  would  achieve 
the   7-hour  day.     He   replied:    "We   have    It 


now.  7  hours  before  noon  and  7  hours  after 
noon,  every  d;iy  In  t'..e  year" 

Your  woik  on  a  farm  v.l!l  be  perhaps  hard  r 
than  anything  else  yovi  hive  ever  done 
Moreover,  the  pay  will  not  be  gre.it  The 
crops  Ju.st  do  not  yield  enoui^h  to  pay  either 
the  farmer  or  his  help  the  kind  of  wages  that 
can  be  earned  in  factories  Bi;t  the  senr.e  of 
service  to  your  country  will  be  great,  indeed. 
Of  all  the  heroes  m  this  war.  tlie  Amprlci.n 
farmer  and  those  who  help  him  v,  ill  in  the 
end  be  recognized  with  those  In  the  front 
ranks  who  worked  hardest  and  gave  up  most 
for  victory. 

Now.  what  is  to  Le  done? 
If  full-t;me  year-round  new  workers  are  to 
be  found  for  farm.s,  we  mmt  ask  every  niun 
and  woman  of  the  State  able  to  do  farm  work 
to  vulunteer  for  It.  Those  who  find  them- 
selves In  the  recently  listed  noiu'  ferrable  oc- 
cupations should  immediately  register  for 
farm  work,  especially  if  they  know  something 
about  It.  Everyone  In  a  nonessential  Job 
should  consider  himself  a  candidate  for  farm 
wo.k. 

LETTER  FROM   A   NEW    YOKKI-IR 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the  lower 
East  Side  in  New  York  City.     It  reads: 

"DKAa  Governor  Dewit:  I  am  writing  for 
my  husband  because  he  cannot  write  English. 
He  is  48  and  in  good  health,  but  has  lest  his 
Job  because  of  priorities  He  has  always 
worked  hard  and  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
in  Italy  but  h.-^.s  been  an  American  citizen 
for  14  yeais.  Can  you  help  hira  lind  a  Job  ca 
a  farm':*" 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  "yes  " 
The    same    Is    Hue    for    the    thousands    of 
others  in  smllar  situations 

Young  women,  tco.  can  do  a  full-time  farm 
Job.  Ju.st  as  60  000  of  them  have  done  in  Great 
Britain. 

For  everyone  who  can  do  full-time  farm 
work  the  procedure  Is  simple.  Go  to  your 
nearest  United  States  Employment  Service 
( r;!ce  and  rerLster  for  fa'm  work  in  New  York 
Sttiie.  The  State  of  New  York  will  provide 
free  training. 

The  State  maintains  six  agricultural  insti- 
tutions in  addition  to  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  All  of  the.se  have  now 
been  turned  Into  fhort-course  trilnlng  cen- 
ters for  new  full-time  farm  workers 

At  the  State  .«chool  at  F-armlnqdale.  Long 
Ishmd,  the  first  class  of  women  students  has 
been  graduated.  Three  of  them  came  to  see 
me  over  In  the  capltol  last  Tuesday.  They 
are  eeger,  stront'.  patriotic  young  women, 
each  able  and  wihlng  to  do  a  Job  in  the  fields 
and  m  the  barns  of  the  farms  of  New  York. 
At  the  State  t.chool  at  Delhi  we  have  a 
class  of  17-year-old  boys  who  wore  graduated 
this  month  from  high  school,  and  another 
clas.s  started  the  day  before  yesterday  at 
Canton. 

At  the  Alfred  and  Morrlsvllle  schools  60 
farm  recruits  are  arriving  every  2  weeks  from 
Kentucky  for  tri.ining  and  plaroment. 

FRFE  TR.MNING    OFl  ERED 

The  program  Ls  already  under  way.  But 
we  n-^ed  several  thousand  more  recruits  to 
accept  free  training  with  free  tran-^porlatien. 
board  and  room  r.t  our  agricultural  s.hools 
who  will  then  go  on  and  do  the  Job  on  the 
farms  of  our  State. 

For  summer  work  by  high-school  boys  there 
Is  an  equally  preat  need  an-  opportvmlty.  If 
you  nre  in  hiizh  pchool  now  and  ever  the  age 
of  14  you  can  Join  the  Farm  Cnd-t  Victory 
Corps  of  the  Stat?  of  New  York  I  urge  you 
to  enroll  with  ycur  teacher  tomorrow — sub- 
ject to  your  parents'  consent.  Within  a  short 
time  your  teacher  will  give  you  a  formal  en- 
rollment card  The  need  Is  for  boys  who 
will  work  4,  5.  end  even  6  months  on  the 
farms  this  summer 

For  bovs  and  girls  In  high  schools  there  in 
still  another  Job  il  they  cannot  do  full  sum- 


mer work  Seasonal  help  for  the  harvest  irR 
of  crops  is  In.portant  This  will  be  directed 
bv  Ircal  organizations,  county  by  county 
under  the  direction  of  the  extension  service 
and  thi?  county  agents. 

The  local  schCKil  beards  will  make  arrange- 
ments so  that  hitrh-sehool  b^-jys  and  girls  can 
take  p.Lrt  The  local  service  clubs.  women'H 
clubs  and  all  other  groups  will  h.ive  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  their  share  In  f  rganizing  to 
harvest  the  crops. 

Tliere  Is  a  Job  to  be  done  In  this  State  by 
every  New  Yorker — man.  woman,  and  child 
over  14.  Everyone  can  have  his  place  ranging 
from  full-time  farm  labor  to  seasonal  work 
during  a  2-vveek  vacation.  If  you  do  not  know 
where  to  register  for  farm  v.-ork.  write  ths 
State  farm  manpower  director  at  Alb.iny 
and  he  will  advise  you.  Of  course,  you  will 
not  be  called  upon  Immedla  ely  But  if  you 
are  prepared,  you  will  be  available  when  th9 
call  comes 

Ur.CES  FARMEOS  TO  STAT   ON    JOB 

To  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Ju6t  a  word.  You  may  have  the  urge  to 
take  factory  Jobs  or  refuse  the  deferment  the 
selective  service  provides.  You  are  need»d 
desperately  where  you  are.  That  Is  why  far  n 
workers  are  or  should  be  classified  in  3  C  jr 
3  C.  Your  services  are  worth  more  to  your 
country  on  the  farm  than  anywhere  else. 
That  is  the  n^.eaning  of  selective  servue. 
I  hope  nb  New  Yorker  now  working  on  a  farm 
will  leave  It  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  briefly  train .d 
help  of  boys  and  young  women  cannot  fully 
take  the  place  of  the  experienced  farm  hand 
you  lor.t  to  the  armed  servics  or  to  the  mu- 
nitions factory.  I  km  w  It  is  a"-klnK  a  great 
deal  of  yiiu  to  equal  last  years  production 
with  no  farm  machinery  replacements  and 
green  help  But  I  also  knsw  that  this  Is  ill 
the  help  there  is  and  our  cc.untry  Is  at  w  if. 
I  know  that  the  farmers  of  our  S  ate.  kno*.'- 
Ing  we  are  .scraping  the  bottom  of  the  bar.-M 
on  manpower,  will  do  the  b<>st  they  can  to 
train  th>  se  who  come  to  work  with  them  aid 
that  thr.-e  who  go  Into  farm  work  will  do  It 
cut  of  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  a  great 
de.slre  to  Ix-  of  service 

Much  depends  on  the  point  of  view  of  h(  th 
the  new  farm  help  and  the  farmer  whether 
we  will  produce  our  f<  od  In  this  St..tc  and 
In  this  country  this  year  or  whether  v.  e  v  ill 
all  be  hungry  Let  me  give  you  one  example: 
In  Monroe  County,  a  farmer  I  know  needed 
a  man  last  summer  and  needed  him  badly  A 
boy  In  the  nearest  town  had  volunteered  *or 
farm  work  the  summer  before  but  he  had  not 
made  out  very  well  The  farmer  who  had 
hired  nim  did  not  want  him  again  and  the 
boy  didn't  want  to  try  It  again.  But  the 
farmer  was  desperate  and  he  persuaded  the 
boy  to  take  the  Job.  Now  this  farmer  u?ed 
his  head.  He  gave  the  lad  several  Jobs  to  do 
and  watched  him  Within  a  couple  of  d.iys 
he  discovered  the  boy  had  a  knack  for  woi  Ic- 
ing with  machinery  and  fell  In  love  with  the 
tractor.  Tlie  farmer  encouraged  him  and 
within  3  weeks  that  boy  was  a  compettnt 
helper.  Soon  that  farmer  had  a  waiting  list 
of  boys  who  wanted  to  work  for  him  The 
word  went  around  that  he  was  a  good  m.nn 
to  work  for  and  he  gave  a  fellow  a  break. 

NO  COMPtJLSION   TO    BE   USFD 

To  all  of  the  people  cf  the  State  I  wi'nt  you 
to  know  that  in  our  farm  program  we  ccn- 
template  no  directive*,  no  orders,  and  no 
compulsions  There  will  be  no  elTort  to  con- 
pel  anyone  in  our  S'tate  to  do  what  he  does 
not  want  to  do.  I  know  we  can  rely  on  the 
patriotism  of  an  Informed  and  aroused  people. 
There  will  be  no  effort  from  Albany  to  fit  a 
Jefferson  County  dairy  farmer  Into  the  p:  t- 
tern  of  a  Wayne  County  Iruit  grower  or  a 
Suffolk  County  potato  grower. 

There  will  be  In  every  community  of  the 
State   a   well    organized    pro'oram    with    lo<ul 
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leadership  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  dlfler- 
Ing  type  of  community  and  every  differing 
type  of  agricultural  work.  Every  depart- 
ment of  the  State  government  Is  at  the 
service  of  the  farm  manpower  program  and 
I  assure  you  every  department  of  the  State 
will  cooperate  Jiist  as  I  am  sure  the  Federal 
services  v?lU  cocperate. 

All  of  us  can  help  in  this  battle  of  food. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  everjone.  The 
need  Is  great.  The  life  of  our  covmtry  Is  at 
stake.    Nothing  else  counts. 

We.  all  of  us,  the  whole  13.500.000  people 
of  New  York  State  will.  I  am  pure,  do  the 
best  we  ciin  with  the  tools  we  have  to  do  a 
Job  We  will  do  it  in  the  best  and  o'dest 
American  tradition  of  helping  each  other  to 
h'^:p  our  country  win  a  war.  In  so  doing  we 
will  grow  closer  together  City  and  county 
'viH  learn  again  how  truly  interdependent 
we  are.  We  are  all  one  people,  each  doing 
hi.s  part  in  a  free  and  independent  Nation — a 
free  Naticn  which  can  never  be  conquered 
by  any  power  on  earth. 


•  God  Helps  Those  Who" — 

Tlie  approach  to  New  York's  wartime  food 
production  problem  offered  by  Governor 
Dewey  last  night— that  the  people  of  the 
State  plant,  cultivate,  harvest,  and  process 
their  (,wn  crops — Is  essentially  the  approach 
which  has  allowed  Great  Britain  to  double 
her  food  production  and  more  since  the  start 
of  the  war.  The  elemenUl  idea— that  people 
In  a  tight  spot  help  themselves— has.  aston- 
ishingly, yet  to  be  promoted  on  a  national 
scale,  it  is  not  Included  in  the  "magic 
••■cheme.-"  which  stirred  the  Governor's  Kiorn 
last  night.  Yet.  were  that  Idea  applied  with 
vigor  and  gumption  In  the  48  States  of  the 
Union,  we  venture  to  predict  that  It  would 
act  as  a  cataljst.  making  the  national  farm 
problem  fall  Into  Its  component  parts  so  that 
our  administrators  and  legislators,  now 
F'ymicd  by  doubts  and  fears  and  Jealou>ies, 
might  see  each  part  in  Its  relation  to  the 
whole  and  proceed  with  the  solutions. 

The  Governor's  proposed  solution  for  the 
State  was  presented  In  one  ol  the  most 
forthright  and  dym^mic  speeches  of  his  career. 
He  fir.^t  stated  the  gravity  of  the  situation: 
Pood  production  now  less  per  capita  than 
when  Germany  was  defeated  in  the  first  war; 
food  shortages  due  to  get  progressively  worse. 
Ihen  he  outlined  the  State  plan,  pro- 
gram, and  working  organization."  which  in- 
cludes four  steps  to  enlist  the  people  to 
anticipate  this  grave  prospect i  First,  free 
training  (including  free  transportation  and 
board  and  room  while  at  school)  In  the  six 
State  agricultural  institutions  for  workers 
who  will  tike  year-around  Jobs,  especially 
on  dairy  farms:  tecoud.  enlLswment  of  high 
school  boys.  14  or  more.  In  the  Farm  Cadet 
Victory  Corps  for  summer  work  -4.  5.  even 
6  months  of  It;  third,  similar  enlistment  of 
high  school  boys  and  girls,  of  city  workers 
for  their  vacaticus.  of  unemployed  wcmen 
and  of  all  thope  who  can  take  time  off  from  a 
nonessential  Job,  for  sea.sonal  harvesting. 
and.  fourth,  the  mighty  nourishing  of  the 
victory-garden  campaign.  "There  Is  a  Job 
to  be  done  in  this  State  by  every  •  •  * 
man.  woman,  and  child  over  14."  said  the 
Governor,  adding,  "We  must  ask  every  man 
and  woman  of  the  State  able  to  do  farm 
work  to  volunteer  for  It." 

To  the  farmer  he  addressed  a  sfjeclal  plea — 
to  stay  on  the  farm  as  a  patriotic  duty  ai.d 
to  accept  and  make  the  mot^t  of  green  help 
and  br.efly  trained  volunteers  because  "it  is 
all  the  help  there  Is  and  our  country  Is  at 
uar."  Now.  there  is  the  real,  the  dignified. 
the  only  appropriate  appeal  to  make  to 
farmers— "It  is  all  the  help  there  Is  and  our 
countrv  Is  at  war!  '  No  more  patriotic  fel- 
low   ever    lived    than    the    American    farmer. 


And  It  18  only  fair  that  his  work  be  recog- 
nized on  the  basis  that  it  is  as  essential  to 
victory  as  that  of  the  soldier  and  the  factory 
worker.  Of  all  the  heroes  in  this  war,  the 
farmers  and  his  aids  will  be  "in  the  front 
T&ulis  who  worked  hardest  and  gave  up  most 
for  victory,"  the  Governor  said.  He  asks 
thousands  of  the  people  of  the  State,  all  the 
thousands  who  can.  to  Join  those  ranks. 


Hie  Fanner's  Complaint  on  Bureaucratic 
Regulations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1943 

Mr.  SCHWABE,  Ml'.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
typical  high-grade  Missouri  farmer's 
complaint  on  the  numerous  and.  in  many 
cases.  Inconsistent  regulations  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government,  as  follows: 

Stttkceon,  Mo.,  March  6,  1943. 
Hon.  Max  Schwabe, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Schwabi:  We  farmers  along 
with  the  war  news,  are  reading  carefttlly 
every  bit  we  see  in  the  press  that  ia  going  on 
In  Washington  affecting  us  farmers.  As  you 
well  know  I  live  in  the  midst  of  that  section 
of  Missouri  referred  to  as  Little  Dixie  where 
we  usually  vote  Democratic  about  fotir  to  one. 
This  letter  to  you  Is  not  intended  to  be  a 
criticLsm  but  is  Intended  instead  to  convey 
to  you  what  you  no  doubt  already  know. 

I  believe  the  biggest  single  worry  every  one 
of  us  farmers  who  produce  surplus  grains 
and  livestock  have  is  the  problem  of  price 
Farm  sales  have  for  months  been  the  most 
numerous  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  city 
press  admits  this  fact,  but  gives  as  the  main 
reason  the  shortage  of  labor  and  materials. 
I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  farmers  and  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  not  true 
The  farmers  around  me  who  are  selling  out. 
invariably  are  tired  of  op>erating  at  a  loss  and 
have  decided  to  get  a  better  Job  In  town. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  materials  and  machinery,  but  I 
do  not  know  any  important  farmers  who  have 
been  forced  to  quit  and  sell  out  becatise  of 
these  reasons.  Many  though,  will  have  to 
curtail  their  operations. 

The  big  question  that  btirns  us  farmers  up 
is  the  unfair  attitude  the  administration  has 
taken  In  continuing  to  hold  tis  down  with 
unfair  price  ceUings  administered  as  we  be- 
lieve in  plain  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress and  meanwhile,  still  even  now.  pushing 
union   labor  further   and  further  upward 

FerMnally,  I  hire  10  men  on  my  farms 
throughout  the  year  and  my  bill  for  hired 
labor  In  1942  was  over  two  and  one-half  times 
what  It  has  been  any  year  since  1P29  I  am 
mw  having  to  pay  $25  pjer  week,  straight 
time,  rain  or  shine,  pltjs  the  furnishing  of 
a  house,  electricity,  a  cow  to  milk,  meat, 
and  garden  spot  with  time  to  work  It.  or 
my  help  Just  won't  be  on  the  farm;  they 
will  go  to  the  two  brick  plants  in  my  county 
or  to  the  defense  Industries,  where  they 
can    get  $8   to   $10   to    start    with   and   work 


8  hours  per  day.  They  work  In  ezcefia  of  It 
hours  per  day  for  me  for  the  year  round,  as 
near  as  I  can  figure,  about  76  hours  per  week 

average. 

The  farmers  who  are  not  paying  thes* 
prices  have  alreadv  lost  their  help  and  there 
Is  no  chance  to  hire  any  help  that  can  do 
the  job  because  the  Army  has  taken  our 
number  one  help,  or  the  defense  industries 
have  taken  them  at  910  to  $20  per  day. 

Wlckard's  subsidies  and  incentive  payments 
only  make  us  angry.  If  this  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  agricultural 
prr.Hiie*«  \»^  farmers  ml«rht  as  well  all  quit 
and  get  Jobs  with  short  hours  and  let  our 
country  import  its  food  from  those  coun- 
tries v:th  whom  we  have  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  which  have  much  cheaper  labor. 
Cur  administration  seems  to  love  them  more 
th<in  It  loves  the  American  farmer  anyway. 

Although  my  margin  of  profit  was  very 
small  each  year.  1942  was  the  first  year  since 
the  drouth  years  of  1934  and  1936  that  I 
operated  at  a  financial  lose  for  the  year. 
Somebody  is  not  doing  a  good  enough  Job 
telling  the  city  man  that  we  farmers  are 
not  rolling  in  wealth  as  the  editors  of  the 
c'ty  newspapers  and  our  administration 
leaders  have  led  them  to  believe.  I  hear 
farmers  say  every  day,  "If  our  city  friends 
are  not  willing  to  pay  us  the  cost  of  pro- 
ductior  and  a  little  profit  we  might  as  well 
let  them  get  good  and  hungry  until  they 
change  their  mind  about  it." 

If  the  Nation  cannot  pay  as  parity  at 
present  when  our  national  income  and  when 
wages  paid  to  labor  are  at  the  highest  level 
in  American  history,  can  you  blame  any 
farmer  for  losing  heart  and  selling  out. 

I  wrote  some  of  my  friends  In  Congress 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  and  among  other 
things,  told  them  that  unless  they  began 
listening  more  to  the  wishes  of  their  people 
here  at  home,  that  one  of  these  Aajb,  and 
probably  6<x>ner  than  they  thought,  they 
were  liable  to  wake  up  and  find  that  the 
voters  have  a  stinger  both  longer  and  sharper 
than  that  of  the  President. 

In  conclusion  I  am  only  trying  to  say  that 
if  we  farmers  are  to  get  production,  which 
every  one  admits  is  urgently  needed,  there 
will  have  to  be  enough  price  paid  for  that 
production  to  enable  us  to  get  It.  The  way 
the  Government  gets  vastly  increased  pro- 
duction of  other  war  materials  than  food,  is 
by  giving  contracts  (which  run  into  the  htm- 
dreds  of  billions  of  dollars)  for  cost  pltia  a 
fair  profit.  The  farmer  has  a  huge  Invest- 
ment, plus  his  labor,  and  due  to  the  20  years 
of  depression  we  have  been  going  through  we 
have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  losses  and 
misfortunes  financially  incurred  during  that 
time  so  that  we  can  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
do  the  Job  requested  of  us. 

I  recommend  these  things  for  yotu  con- 
sideration. 

1.  Either  removal  outright  of  the  price 
ceilings  on  all  the  farmer  produces,  such  as 
beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter,  com.  beans,  etc.. 
or  revising  of  the  definition  of  parity  so  as  to 
include  our  greatly  increased  costs  of  labor, 
taxes,  and  other  Items  that  have  never  l>een 
figured  heretofore  on  the  present  grossly  un- 
fair method  of  calculating  farm  parity  pricea 

2.  I  recommend  the  untying  of  the  hands 
of  our  bankers  by  governmental  rules  and 
red  taf>e  so  that  they  can  furnish  us  the 
credit  needed  for  our  greatly  Increased  costs. 

3    Stop  drafting  any  more  farm  labor. 

4.  We  must  have  the  necessary  machinery 
and  supplies,  such  as  fertilizer,  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  motor  oils,  etc  .  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  red  tape,  questionnaires,  and  trips  to 
the  rationing  boards. 

I  hr.d  to  make  50  trips  (50  miles  each)  to 
Mexico,  Mo.,  last  year  for  the  purpose  cf  see- 
ing the  county  draft  board,  the  county  Agri- 
cultural AdJU5tment  Administration,  cr  the 
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county  rationing  bor-rds  and  12  trips  (CO 
miles  each )  to  Columbia  to  see  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency  or  the  Boone 
County  draft  boards,  making  a  total  of  over 
3;300  miles  and  about  1  month  of  my  time  for 
ihe  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  D.  Schindler. 


Our  Aims  and  Our  Diversions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  entitled  ■"Our 
Aims  and  Our  Diversion.s,"  written  by 
the  Honorable  A.  B.  Shafer,  attorney  at 
law,  Marion.  Ark.: 

OUR     AIMS    AND    OUR    DIVERSIONS 

The  American  people  are  desirous  of  win- 
ring  the  war  and  the  following  peace  They 
are  unwilling  to  even  contemplate  leaving 
things  as  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  war 
They  dt-mand  a  lasting  peace,  or  at  least  one 
that  will  make  future  aggressive  wars  prac- 
tically Irapoi-sible  This  is  a  firm,  under- 
lying Intention  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 
So  firm  Is  this  Intention  that  It  may  Oe 
said  that  if  we  win  the  war  and  lose  the 
peace  we  have,  in  effect,  lost  the  war.  Our 
ultimate  aim  is.  therelore.  to  win  the  peace. 
The  winning  of  the  war  Is  a  mere  incident 
to  this  end-  indispensable,  it  Is  true,  but  un 
Incident,  nevertheless 

^ur  primary  peace  aim  Is  to  prevent  a 
rJcurrcnce  of  aggressive  wars  All  other  aim* 
are  subordinate  to  this  For  the  present, 
at  least,  we  need  hnve  no  other  alms  In 
the  future  and  in  the  security  of  a  last- 
ing peace,  and  freed  from  the  destructioii  of 
war,  we  may  rerjard  other  matters  as  worthy 
of  being  adopted  as  national  alms.  But  this 
Is  for  the  future  Tl^e  immediate  aim  Is  a 
lasting  peace.  Whatever  Is  necessary  ^o  se- 
cure this,  we  must  Insist  upon.  It  is  In- 
dispensable 

In  the  herculean  effort  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  put  forth  we  cannot  aflord  to  be  dis- 
ti acted  by  side  issues  It  Is  suid  this  is  a  war 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  But 
this  IS  not  true  It  is  no  more  a  war  lor  de- 
mocracy than  It  Is  a  war  for  communism, 
monarchy,  or  dictators.  Every  nation  has  a 
light  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government. 
We  have  no  right  to  Impose  our  own  form 
upon  other"i  for  which,  perh.'ps.  they  are  not 
fitted.  Again  it  Is  said  that  this  is  a  revolu- 
lionary  war  in  the  sense  that  the  people  de- 
mand certain  reforms  from  their  govem- 
nients.  It  Is  said  that  they  demand  freedom 
from  want,  economic  s-cunly.  sanitary  hous- 
In-;,  health  clinics,  etc.  This  is  not  true. 
None  of  these  thin?;s.  or  the  lark  of  them, 
brought  on  the  present  war.  All  these  are 
merely  red  herrings  drawn  acri.)6s  our  pith 
to  win  the  war.  Social  reformers  have  be- 
come opportunists  and  have  attempted  to 
Incorporate  their  schemes  a.«  a  necessary  part 
of  our  war  effort  by  the  simple  deMce  of 
c'alnung  that  they  are  nectss.uy  They  are 
not.  They  simply  confu.se  and  detract  from 
our  war  effort. 

We  are  fighting  this  war  to  maintain  our 
freedom.  We  are  fighting  this  war  to  prevent 
subjugation  by  the  Ax  s  Powers  and  for  noth- 
Ir^  else.    At  its  conclusion,  if  victorious,  we 


propo*^  to  enter  into  whatever  arran-'Piiients 
v.e  may  think  lucehsary  to  prevent  future  ag- 
gressions It  may  ba  that  we  will  have  to  ex- 
tend the  Monroe  Djctrine.  which  makes  an 
act  of  aggre."-sion  agiilnst  any  of  our  American 
republics  an  act  of  aggression  against  us.  so 
that  an  act  of  aggression  Hgaln.>-t  any  of  the 
Allied  Nations  shal  be  an  act  of  aggression 
against  all  the  Allied  Natiuns  But  whatever 
device  l-s  tdopted.  it  nerd  be  one  only  de- 
signed to  prevent  aggressive  w.trs.  to  secure 
our  lasting  peace.  A  complicated  world 
power  or  world  government  or  superstate 
scheme  for  the  solution  of  all  our  dlfTerences 
Is  unnecessary  and  would  probably  prove  un- 
workable. 


Absenteeism  and  Liquor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  sotrrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23, 1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  th'  following  communica- 
tions received  by  me  with  reference  to 
H  R  2082: 

Wamic.  Crec  ,  March   15,  1943. 
Hon    Joseph  R    Brvson. 

Wcu.hington.D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Good  Americans  who  want  to 
fight  this  war  with  clean  hands  and  tt'p  e(H- 
clency,  getting  the  Job  done  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  with  'he  least  loss  of  life  and 
wealth  are  backing  the  Bryson  bill  for  war- 
time prohibition  that  enabled  us  to  bring  a 
quick  decision  in  the  First  World  War  Yes; 
we  are  gratef'il  to  you  and  are  working  for 
Us  quick  passage. 

Respectfully  yours, 

D    M.  Stanclift. 

P  S  —Damn  the  liquor  revenue — It's  blood 
money. 


At'STiN,  Tex  .  March  7.  1943. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  bill  to  outlaw  the  manufacture,  sale,  and 
transportation  of  liquor.  In  my  opinion,  this 
Is  the  greatest  enemy  we  have  in  the  United 
States  and  possessions. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs    Laten  Stanherry. 

Mfmphis.  Tenn  ,  Marc^i  16.  1943. 
Reprefcntative  Eryson, 

Washington.  D    C 
Dfar  Mr   BRYst^N:  I,  as  one  mother  of  many, 
appreciate  what  you  are  doing  concerning  the 
iKiiior  problem 

My  husband  and  I  are  wholeheartedly  be- 
hind you. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs   Geo   W    Brown. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo  ,  March  7,  1943. 
Mr    Bryson. 

.Member  of  Congress.  \Vti--liington,  D   C. 
Dear  Representatui  Bryson:  I  am  writing 
to  say   that   I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  a'C 
author  of  a   bill   to  impose   natlDiial   prohibi- 
tion for  the  duration  of  the  war 

May  that  thought  grow  and  grow,  becatise 
It  would  hJt  only  put  a  stop  to  most  ab- 
scnteei.'m.  but  many  lives  W(5Uld  be  saved 
through  decrease  of  drinking  and.  perhaps,  in 
time  the  populace  would  learn  that  prohibi- 
tion was  not  a  failure. 
Yours  truly. 

Miss  Josephine  Hinkson. 


Pr.LZER   S  C  .  March  13.  1943. 
Representative  Joseph  R    Bryson. 

Washington.  D  C. 
DE.\a  Sir:  On  last  Sunday  our  Sunday- 
school  class  voted  to  send  \ou  a  letter  com- 
mending you  for  the  step  which  you  have 
taken  In  Intrcducing  a  bill  to  abolish  plcohollc 
beverages  for  the  duration  You  have  our 
prayers,  best  wishes,  and  heartiist  approval. 

We  are  a  cla.^s  of  ytiune  virls  of  Wiu-hlnKton 
Church,  near  Ware  Place  in  Greenvlll.r 
County.  Rev.  H  M  Fallow,  paster  We  have 
20  on  roll  and  l.-st  Sunday  we  had  22  presen: 
(3  visitors).  Everyc-ne  present  voted  to  let 
you  know  that  we  appreciate  your  attltudi; 
toward  llquor.s  and  otter  our  assistance  If 
there  is  ever  anything  that  we  can  do  May 
God  help  you  to  carry  through. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Friendship    Class, 
Mrs  R  A  Coker. 

Teacher. 

Memphis,  Tenn  ,  March  19,  1943. 
Hon    BRYSaN, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wa'ihmgton.  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Bryson;  Having  twi 
sons  and  a  sun-ln-law  in  the  Army.  I  am 
interested  In  a  sober  and  sane  war  effort  I 
am  heartily  In  lavor  cf  your  bill  to  bring 
about  wartime  prohibition,  and  all  the  tlm€, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Your  approach,  through  the  war  production 
RHi^le,  Is  timely  and  should  be  effective,  since 
our  executive  and  military  leaders  have  been 
so  callous  and  blind  to  the  destructive  Influ- 
ence of  Uqucr  drinkini?  amc  ng  servicemen, 
defense  workers,  and  other  civilians. 

I  have  Just  written  a  letter  to  our  Con- 
gressman. Clifford  Davis,  asking  him  to  sup- 
port you  In  your  efTort. 

Wishing  you  complete  success  and  assuring 
you  of  my  heartfelt  iiitcre*t  and  prayers,  I  am, 
Most  sincerely. 

Mrs.  Y.  RozELLE  Holman. 


Bethfl  Methodi.st  Chl-rch. 

Union.  S  C  .  March  10,  1943. 
Hon    Joseph  R    Bryson. 

Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  last  Sunday  morning  30  men 
In  our  Bible  class  voted  to  send  you  words 
of  congratulations  and  heartiest  approval 
of  the  bill  you  Introduced  In  Congress  to 
outlaw  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  alco- 
holic beverages  for  the  duration 

Our  prayer  Is  that  the  bill  will  pass  and 
our  country  will  be  rid  of  public  enemy  No. 
1,  alcohol. 

With  kindest  regards  and  praying  God's 
blessings  upon  you,  I  am. 

Cordially  yours, 

HE.   BlTLUNGTON. 

CiTT  Virw  Baptist  Cittt>ch. 
Grrenitllr.  S    C  .  .March  7.  1943. 
Hon.  Joseph  R   Bryson, 

Cont/rrssrnan.  Wa.ihinglon.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Bryson:  The  City  View  Baptist 
Church  this  mnriiing.  in  confereiice,  with 
the  pa.stcr.  Rev  D  A  Martin,  pic-i  ling,  voted 
unanimously  for  me.  as  clerk,  to  expre.'-s  to 
you  their  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  fL,r 
the  splendid  work  that  you  are  dolr.g  In  Con- 
gress as  our  Representative,  and  especially  for 
the  bill  that  you  presented  this  pa.-,!  week 
to  Congress  In  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor, 
beer,  and  wine  throughout  our  Nation  fur 
the  duration. 

Our  church  has  a  membership  of  more  than 
800  We  are  100  percent  with  you  In  your 
endeavor,  and  If  at  any  time  you  need  our 
help,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
I  We  are  praying  earnestly  that  God  will  con- 
tinue to  make  you  uselul  and  helpful  in  this 
period  of  world  crisis  that  we  are  passing 
through. 
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S-MTond  Chrcnlcle?  7  :  14,  eTpressee  our  deep 
lecUng  In  tlil>  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Batt*!  AtKFW. 

Church  Clerk. 


The  Cht«rinctcn  HospriAL. 
Levari.  O^iio.  March  17,  1943. 
Hen   Joseph  R   Brtson. 

Congressional  0{^>ct  Building. 

Wa.'^hingto'i.  D  C 
Honored  Sib:  Co^.gratula;lon^  and  thanks 
to  you  for  having  the  CLurat;e  of  ycur  con- 
v.ctloiis  in  InUoduclng  ycur  prohibit. on  bill 
to  step  the  sale  cf  the  greatest  curs?  of  the 
world  and  Just  new.  along  with  the  New  EX^al, 
the  chief  hindrance  to  our  winning  the  war. 
Those  who  will  align  tbemH-lves  against 
this  bill  will  be  the  blind  who  having  eyes 
yet  see  not  and  thrse  having  ears  yet  hear 
not,  tiie  tm-Chrislian,  un-American  who  is 
•  bearer  of  the  wi.rd  but  not  a  dc>er  of  tlie 
word 

The  Ccncreiisman  who  will  net  support 
this  measuie  is  insincere  in  his  protesiaiiciis 
of  love  for  free  America  and  for  her  success 
In  the  gieal  stiu^le  lii  wUich  we  are  uo* 
engaged. 

Sincerely  yours. 

M.  H.  CHE3iaiNCTON.   M    D. 


PrsriJ^cK.    Pa  .   Mo-c;i    15.    1943. 
Tlie  Honorable  Mr    Brteon 

Mt  C£.\r  S:r:  I  read  an  account  of  your 
prcpoc4il  to  abolish  the  liquor  traffic  for  the 
dur.-.tion.  I  cannot  refrain  from  conjtratu- 
latiiic  you  on  this  rooie  Not  .inly  from  the 
point  of  ftt)senteeism.  but  from  the  moral 
standpcmt. 

Th.nk  of  the  18-  snd  19-year-c!d  boys  who 

have  never  been  nway  frnm  parental  rare,  and 
paie  tl  e:n  in  c.^mps  surrounded  by  such 
N.ces  Wh-.f  are  the  doHais  In  revenue  le- 
ce.ved  comr:ired  to  the  ruining  vl  the  youth 
of  our  land,  not  only  physically,  but  morally 
and  spiritually  I  have  a  sou  19  years  old. 
Which  makes  this  doubly  Interesting  to  re. 
Again  I  cmtrratulat  -  you  and  I  trust  and 
pray  you  may  have  sufllclent  support  to  carry 
It  through.  Keep  fighting 
Sincerely  yours, 

^M^s  )  A   K   Ferc'son. 

Ft  'Llcck.  Pa. 


Afl^Bf  lasnlt  to  Tax  Injvy 


Dfnvfk,  Colo.,  Afarc*t   16,  1943. 
Hon.  Joseph  R    Bryson. 

House  of  R-'p'isrntativcs. 

Washington.  D   C 

Dear  Mr  Bryson;  I  am  a  regular  reader 
of  the  CoNGRi^ssiONAL  Record  through  the 
courtesy  of  our  Congresfinian  Hill,  and  I  note 
the  fact  that  you  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  and  manufacluie  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  for  the  duratUjn  of  this  war. 
This  should  be  passed  at  once  by  both  Hotises 
end  slrmed  by  the  President,  and  set  to  work 
at  once 

As  It  stands  now,  the  Go^•ernment  Is  quite 
Inconsistent.  Most  all  we  eat  Is  being  ra- 
tioned, but  booze  flows  freely.  Why  should 
this  business  be  so  favored  In  such  times 
when  It  really  contributes  no  good  effects  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  but  really  lowers 
efficiency  among  laborere  and  the  armed 
forces? 

But  remember  you  are  going  to  fight  the 
powerful  liquor  forces,  and  they  put  booze 
before  country  and  freedom.  But  here  Is 
hoping  you  may  be  able  to  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  the  thinking  people  cf  the  land  and 
make  some  dent  on  the  lawmakers  to  act  for 
the  good  interests  of  the  country. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Oboam. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PtNNSTlVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATmCS 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1S43 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Pliiladelphia 
Inquirer  of  yesterday: 

ADDING  INStTlT  TO  TAX  TNJTTtT 

Tl^.e  Hou<e  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
mftjcrlty  has  added  Instilt  to  injury  by  Imply- 
Inc  in  Its  formal  report  uphcld.ng  the  CLin- 
mr.tee  s  thoroughly  unacceptable  income  trx 
bill,  that  the  American  |>ocple  don't  want  the 
sound,  equitable  Ruml  pay-a*-yi  u-go  plan. 

The  committee  majority.  u^d?r  the  out- 
moded chairmanship  of  Representative 
Doughton,  has  never  been  able  to  get  out  of 
Its  mind  that  the  Ruml  plan  does  not  Involve 
forgiveness  cf  taxes  but  simply  moves  the  tax 
clcck  ahead  1  year.  Tax  payments  would  go 
on  Without  a  break:  but  they  would  be  pay- 
ments on  1943  Income,  net  that  of  1942.  and 
ail  cf  us  would  tlien  be  on  a  genumely  pay- 
a^-you-go  bft«i5. 

But  here  Is  the  committee  majority  even 
at  this  late  date,  pronouncing  unctuou.-ly 
that  "your  com.mlttee  members  who  have  ap- 
proved this  report  do  not  want  their  taxes 
forr'.ven  They  are  ready  to  pay  their  1942 
taxes,  which  have  already  accrupd  with  re- 
spect to  their  income  for  1942  It  Is  believed 
thp.t  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple also  will   not  want  any   of  their  taxes 

fcrelven  " 

In  view  cf  the  majority's  well-known  but 
mistaken  fondness  for  that  v:ord  "forgiven," 
It  Is  apparent  that  what  Chairman  Dot-CHTOM 
ar.d  his  a.ssoclates  are  trylr.g  to  prove  Is  that 
the  Ruml  plan  has  no  popular  following.  If 
that  isn't  adding  insult  to  Injury,  what  is  It? 
The  fact  Is  that  the  people  want  the  Ruml 
plan. 

As  one  Indication  of  public  opinion,  the 
latest  Gallup  poll  on  the  question,  "Do  you 
favor  or  oppose  the  Ruml  plan?"  reveals  that 
of  those  queried  87  percent  of  the  Republican 
taxpayers  and  £3  percent  of  the  Democratic 
taxpasers  approved  the  Ruml  program. 

Furthermore,  the  Ways  and  Moans  majority 
harps  on  the  old  familiar  tune  that  urdrr  the 
Ruml  system  the  large  taxpayers  would  be 
"forgiveu"  millions  in  taxes  for  1942  and  that 
the  small  taxpayers  would  be  saddled  with 
the  extra  burden  of  making  this  "loss"  up 
to  the  Treasury. 

But  Judging  from  the  Gallup  inquiry  the 
small  taxpayers  aren  t  a  bit  alarmed  .over 
that.  Of  taxpayers  who  were  questioned,  83 
percent  of  those  In  the  upper  half  of  Income 
brackets  and  86  percent  of  those  In  the  lower 
half  favored  the  Ruml  p;an. 

In  addition,  the  committee  majority  weakly 
Insists  that  "this  Is  no  time  to  expciiment" 
In  tax  collection  systems.  Yet  the  com- 
mittee, by  reporting  a  bewildering  bill  that 
Invites  taxpayers  to  pay  double  to  get  on  a 
pay-as-ycu  go  basis,  and  puts  forward  a 
confused  system  of  bonuses  to  taxpayers  able 
to  pay  more  than  a  year's  obliKation  In  1 
year.  Is  Itself  trying  to  Inveigle  the  country 
Into  a  dizzy  tax  experiment. 

Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  mi- 
nority leader  In  the  House,  has  labeled  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  tax  bill  a  "mou- 


stroslty."  and  he  I*  right.  The  committer 
mlnoritv  calls  it  stupid.  miagTilded.  and  un- 
enlightened, and  a  repudiation  of  the  wbol* 
pay-a«-you-^o  idea.    It  Is  all  of  that. 

■The  Carlsrn  bill,  embodyiitg  the  Rutnl 
plan's  principles.  W  t±>e  only  tax  mrasure 
now  bctcro  the  House  that  would  }  ut  the 
Nation's  inccme  taxpayer*  oa  a  forthrUht 
pay-as-you-go  L.i,~is  w.th  a  iv.'.n.n-um  of 
h;.-dship  and  confusion  I:  sh-u'.d  t» 
adapted  by  Congress  after  the  Doufhtori 
committee.^  prcp.^s;Us  have  been  kuktxl  out 
of  the  window. 


National  Income  Rise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

TucsdC]^.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

KATIONAL     INCOME     USE 

Tliat  the  United  States  in  1942  progreased 
far  toward  the  complete  mobilization  of  lU 
resources  for  war  Is  evidenced  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  announcement  that  na- 
tional income  and  gross  national  product 
last  year  achieved  record  levels  of  91 1 9.800.- 
000 .000  and  1151.000,000.000,  respectively. 
The  income  gain  for  the  year  was  more  than 
$24,000,000,000.  ard  the  increase  in  gross 
output  upward  of  132.000.000.000  War  ex- 
penditures and  the  ahlft  of  our  economy  to 
meet  tlie  demands  of  total  war  were  mainly 
responsible  for  both  gains. 

Important  changes  in  its  composition  ac- 
companied last  year's  Increase  in  national 
income.  Farm  proprietors,  whose  1942  in- 
come is  estimated  at  »9. 700.000 ,000.  had  the 
largest  percentage  increase,  a  gain  of  55.5 
percent  over  their  1941  income,  and  more 
than  thrice  that  ol  1939.  This  Is  the  first 
year  since  the  post-war  inflation  of  1918.  ac- 
coiding  to  the  Commerce  Dopartmcnt.  that 
the  net  income  of  farm  operators  has  ex- 
cccc'f'd  89,000.000.000 

The  salary  and  wage  component  of  na- 
tional Income,  which  incltide  pay  of  Uie 
armed  forces,  amount*^  to  $80,300,000,000  la 
1942.  an  Increase  of  82  percent  over  the  1941 
total  and  80  percent  more  than  in  1939. 
Wao:e  «hcl  salary  payments  made  by  privately 
owned  cnterpriee^  advanced  27  percent  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Other  components  contributed  little  to  last 
year's  expansion  in  national  Income.  Inter- 
est payments  were  estimated  at  $5,400,000,000. 
an  increase  of  $200,000,000  over  1941.  and  net 
rents  and  royalties  at  $3,100,000,000.  a  gain  of 
$500,000,000.  After  payment  of  taxes,  1942 
corporate  profits  amounted  to  $7,600,000,000, 
slightly  less  than  In  1941,  and  nearly 
$2  000.000.000  below  the  1940  total. 

This  year,  according  to  Commerce  Depart- 
ment estimates,  national  Income  Is  expected 
to  reach  $140,000,000,000  with  all  kinds  of 
inccme  payments  to  Individuals  totaling 
$135,000,000,000.  Since  all  taxes  paid  out  of 
individual  Income  will  take  only  $14,000,- 
000.000  to  $15,000,000,000.  American  consum- 
ers Will  have  an  unprecedented  volume  of 
Income  at  their  disposal  for  ependlng  or  «av- 
ing.  With  the  supply  of  civilian  goods  al- 
ready limited,  and  with  further  reductions 
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likely,  as  war  production  continues  to  expand. 
Secretary  Jones  seems  fully  Justified  in  his 
warning;  that  the  country  facer  this  year  "a 
severe  Intensification  of  the  Inflationary 
threat." 


Americans  Neflect  Their  Own  Swiss  Alps 


New  Jersey  Ship  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OF    NEW    JFRntY  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943  j 

Mr.  KFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  txiend  my  remark.s  in  the  Reccrd.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Newark 
Evening  News  on  the  subject  of  the  pro-  ; 
posed  New  Jersey  ship  canal  which  cer- 
tain outsiders  are  trying  to  put  over,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  an  overwhelmins 
majority  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey:         ' 

TH>    CANAL    AGAIN 

Under  the  gui.*e  of  w.Trtime  necessity  old 
blueprints  for  the  New  Jersey  bhip  carnl 
arc  emerging  from  the  ob.scurlty  of  the  file 
room  iL.s  i!cw-founcl  friend  i.'.  Rtnreheiil.i- 
tlve  McCoRMACK.  cf  Ma.^sachu.«e;ts.  who  oflerj 
the  project  as  the  answer  to  New  England  .i 
appeal  for  mo»e  fut-1  oil.  A  respon.-Ue 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House 
approves    a    bill    nurhorizinf;    $199.000. 0'W    for 

con.struction.  and  directs  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  get  to  worlc  and  then  uclci.s  that 
chlHing  and  often  fatal  proviso  reading  "if 
and  when"  the  Congress  arproprlates  the 
money 

T*enty  years  at;o  earnest  advocates  of  the 
tran.sstate  canal  were  billing  It  a:?  insurance 
a(?alnst  attacks  on  coastal  shipping  by  enemy 
fleets.  Tlio  country  ap|H>ared  to  be  pretty 
remote  from  a  rtfurn  engagement  at  that 
time,  and  nothing  was  done  Now  In  the 
m:dst  of  war  the  project  Is  revived.  Iminc- 
d'afe  obstacles  are  clied  by  opponents.  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  North  Jer.-ey 
District  Water  Supply  Commission,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  conserve  limited  water  supplies 
on  which  ever-increasing  demand  Is  being 
made   in   this   center   of   war   production 

Objections  advanced  are  solid  Flr«'t, 
th'^re  is  the  question  of  manpower  How 
could  4  200  men  be  spared  fnr  bulldm{:  the 
canal?  This  number  would  Increase,  as 
worlc  progressed,  to  7.200.  The  question  of 
materials  fellows  Where  would  they,  and 
the  necessary  consents,  come  from?  Neither 
cf  these  I'ems  has  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Enters  also  the  question  of  cost. 
fnr  even  In  wartime  $200,000,000  is  an  item. 
Finally,  and  fatally,  comes  the  time  element 
Four  years,  it  Is  cstlmatfd.  would  be  required 
to  complete  the  canal       ^ 

Thus  the  project  collides  head-on  with 
considerations  of  men.  material,  money,  and 
time,  ail  vital  war  commodities  Apart  from 
conslderatitm  of  men  and  resources,  what 
would  happen  to  the  Rarltan  River,  the 
Delaware  River  and  other  sources  of  potable 
water  supply  If  they  were  drained  to  fill  the 
canal?  T'lls  mav  t>e  a  matter  of  incidental 
concern,  or  no  concern,  to  Mr.  McCormack. 
It  Is  to  New  Jersey,  it  is  to  New  York,  and  to 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  Joint  stake  in  the  Dela- 
ware River,  from  wluise  limited  supply  some- 
thing like  2  000,000  gallons  a  day  would  be 
diverted.  As  for  north  and  central  Jersey, 
their  supplies  would  be  even  more  perilously 
ct'rtalled  by  the  necessity  of  supplying  more 
than  4.500.000  gallons  daily  to  till  the  canal. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA  ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 

Tui'sdaij  March  23,  1943 

Mr  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  article  on  northern 
Idaho  and  western  Montana,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  Friday.  March  19.  1943.  I 

The  article  reads  as  follows:  I 

Americans   Neclect   Their   Own    S^iss  Alps 
(By  M    Le  Tcur)  I 

Western  Moiitatiii.  exclusive  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  and  the  Idaho  panhandle  ar« 
scenic  replon^  which  have  been  gener.Jly 
overlock.d  by  American  travelers  Tour  sts. 
having  visited  the  grandeur  of  Glncier  Na- 
tional, have  hurried  en  over  to  the  coast 
to  visit  Mount  H:'in:er.  and  ml!s?d  this  nat- 
ural v:iC:ition  area 

There  are  American  travelers  w!io  know 
the  Swlis  Alp.'^  bv  heart  and  who  have  scarcely 
heard  of  Lake  Pend  Oreille  and  Lake  Coeur 
dAlene.  the  two  Cinderella  lakes  of  northern 
Idaho  But  the  princ-e  has  found  them  at 
last  and  for  over  a  year  now  has  been  arriv- 
ing by  the  thousand  with  the  "V  S  Navy" 
on  Ills  hHt  to  practice  seainari-ship  at  Camp 
Farragut  on  tlie  waters  ol  Lake  Fend  Oreille 

Young  men  troin  every  State  in  the  Union 
are  enjoying  the  beauty  of  this  lake  where 
pme  trees  accented  by  tall  tamaracks  cl.mb 
up  the  siieer  biinks  It  is  no  toy  lake  either, 
heme  57  miles  loiiR  and  witli  water  that  gets 
extremely  choppy  at  times,  rough  enough  for 
any  inland  boy  to  remember 

The  two  lal:es  are  named  lor  nearby  hidian 
tribes,  names  which,  in  turn,  reveal  tlie 
French  influence  of  the  early  voyageurs  of 
the  Hudson  s  Bay  Co  They  are  pronounced 
all  through  the  PhcIHc  Northwest.  "Coor-dee- 
lanc."  accent  on  the  lane,  and  "Pond-ee-ray," 
accent  on  ray 

A   DEAUTY  or  THKIR  OWN 

The  forest  beauty  of  this  area  which  men 
of  the  Navy  live  with,  ski  in,  i;nd  photograph. 
Is  entirely  dltferent  from  the  lush  beauty  of 
fir.  hemlock,  and  spruce  west  of  the  Cascades 
There  is  no  heavy  undergrowth  under  the 
yellow  pines  of  tlils  sector  and  pine  forests 
have  a  groomed,  park-like  beauty  of  their 
own. 

In  Idaho  the  climb  is  well  on  toward  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Camp  Farragut  Is 
sometimes  described  as  a  naval  training 
camp  In  the  mountains.  The  climb  contin- 
ues Into  Montana  and  culminates  in  the  in- 
comparable beauty  cf  Glacier  Park  up  over 
the  Great  Divide  by  way  of  Logan  Pass  over 
Golng-to-the-Sun   Highway 

The  beauty  of  mountains  and  pine  forests 
and  lakes  prevails  throughout  western  Mon- 
tana, not  so  awesome  as  in  Glacier  but  lead- 
ing up  to  it.  Each  city  is  a  center  of  beauty 
Llbby  is  cupped  In  pine-covered  movintains 
with  glaciers  and  snow  peaks  and.  if  you  can 
pick  them  out.  four  sky-lugh  lookouts  from 
which  rangers  keep  sentinel 

AREA  or  DUDE  RANCHES 

Kaiispell     is    where    Glacier    Park    begins; 

Flathead  Lake  is  another  large  mountam  lake 

excellent    for    boating    in    a    superb    setting: 

;    trout  fishing  In  the  streams  about  bu.sy  Mi.s- 

I   soula  is  famous;   and  even  Butte  and  Ana- 


conda, mining  cities,  are   not  far  from   the 
beauty  cf  national  forests 

The  very  names  fit  thl*  western  Montana 
beauty;  lower  Flathead  Valley,  the  Mission 
Range  of  the  Rockies,  the  Bitter  Root  Range 
and  Bitter  Root  Valley.  Kootenai  National 
rorest.  Kootenai  Rivtr.  and  Kootenai  In- 
dians. 

This  is  an  area  famous  fo  its  dude  ranches 
which  are  s-rvcd  by  the  Milwaukee  e.nd  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroads  It  is  the  Great 
Northern  to  the  north  that  services  Glacier 
National 

Pre-war  Invitations  to  this  western  Montana 
describe  s.de  roads  and  byways  that  in  nviiiy 
instances  lead  to  areas  of  exceptional  beauty 
and  charm  They  also  describe  lakes  large 
and  small  almost  without  number  and 
speaks  further  of  cool.  grc;n  fc rests.  ai:d 
dashing,  foaming  streams,  fed  by  melting 
snow  and  glaciers  • 

It  Is  a  region  .so  near  to  the  primitive  that 
wildlife  still  is  plentiful  Elac!:  bears,  brown 
oiik  s.  and  big  j^nzzlies  are  not  uncommon: 
tawny  deer  are  a  common  slfht  boimding 
throuTh  the  timber;  tliere  are  bighorn  f-heep 
In  the  mountains,  and  the  funny  marmot  ts 
plentiful  Chinese  pheasants  have  b^en 
■  plan'ed"  end  have  ^;rown  in  number  until 
"chinks."  as  they  are  called,  in  thi  Ir  gay 
Iridescent  colo'tn'^    are  mi^ist  abuntant 

■  When  the  lights  go  on  aga.n  all  over  the 
world"  and  gasoline  and  rubber  are  no  longer 
restricted  then  western  Montana  publtclcts 
win  again  s«-nd  out  their  call:  The  jieople 
of  western  M'  ntana  invite  you  to  visit  this 
land  ol  chnrm  and  enchantment  and  the  'rue 
western  hospitality  awaits  you  wnen  vou  get 
here  "  A  vacation-hungry  world  will  accept 
the  lnvltat;on.  and  wherever  they  are.  men  of 
the  Navy,  who  have  trained  here  wll  cany 
with  them  memories  of  the  iseauty  o(  Lalte 
Ptnd  Oreille  m  Id.-iho 
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Wil'iam  Jennings  Bry?.a 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speak- r.  I  have 
the  honor  to  reprt-sent  the  district  in 
Illinois  where  the  late  Honorabl*^  William 
Jennincs  Bryan  was  born  83  years  ago  at 
Salem,  the  city  also  of  n:y  birth. 

I  want  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  his 
memory  here  in  this  H'.  use  today  where 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Congress 
from  his  later  home  at  Lincoln.  Nebr., 
being  elected  to  this  body  to  the  Fifty- 
second  and  Pifty-lhird  Congress  s. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  for 
some  20  years  of  his  active  political  life 
was  regarded  as  the  most  persuasive 
and  powerful  individual  leader  in  the 
Nation,  stood  out  as  a  distinct  symbol  of 
the  power  in  our  Government  that  has 
so  often  come  from  the  humble  men  of 
the  small  town  in  our  Nat  en  who  have 
played  such  an  important  part  in  shap- 
ing and  guiding  the  destiny  of  our  be- 
loved country. 

Most  of  us  know  the  great  accom- 
phshmenis  of  this  dynamic  crusad  r  cf 
his  day.    Few  of  u<  know  tliQ  interesiinj 


little  thinjTs  surrounding  his  boyhood 
days.  Some  of  these  were  repeated  by 
three  of  liis  early  boyhood  friends  at 
Salem.  Dl..  Saturday,  March  20,  when 
Salem  citizens  met  in  a  memorial  meet- 
ing in  honor  of  his  birthday.  On  that 
occasion  the  three  of  his  closest  boyhood 
friends  yit  living  who  spoke  briefly  of 
their  former  school  chimi  were  William 
Slack,  86.  retired  mei chant;  former 
Mayor  Joseph  Schwartz,  83.  retired 
merchant;  and  Harper  Sweney,  80,  one 
of  the  leading  druggists  of  that  city. 
They  told  how  Billie  Bryan  in  1876  cut 
his  initials  in  his  new  desk  at  school, 
which  catised  his  teacher  to  remark 
that  he  wouid  never  amount  to  any- 
thing, how  they  hunted  together,  skated 
on  the  old  mill  pond,  and  painted  up  as 
American  Indians  rode  their  ponies  to- 
gether at  Fourth  of  July  celebrations. 

When  he  had  finLshed  high  school  at 
Salem,  William  Jennings  Bryan  attended 
college  at  Jacksonville,  111.;  was  gradu- 
ated in  law  from  Union  College  in  Chi- 
cago, practiced  law  at  Jacksonville,  111. 
for  a  time,  moving  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  in 
1887.  where  he  continued  the  practice  of 
law. 

Taking  an  interest  in  politics.  In  ad- 
dition to  s'^rving  two  terms  In  Congress, 
he  was  a  d^'legate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  1896.  1904.  1912, 
1920.  and  1924.  His  power  with  the 
people  was  so  great  that  he  was  the 
first  man  In  our  history  whose  party 
r>ermitted  him  to  be  a  standard  bearer 
for  three  successive  national  defeats — in 
1896.  1900.  and  1908. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
raised  the  Third  Regiment  of  the  Ne- 
bra.'^ka  Volunteer  Infantry  in  May  1898, 
and  was  commissioned  colonel. 

His  father.  Judge  Silas  L.  Bryan,  a 
very  devout  m.an,  was  at  one  time  a  State 
senator  and  for  three  terms  was  circuit 
judge  for  the  district.  The  bodies  of 
his  parents  lie  in  the  cemetery  at  Salem, 
111.,  and  in  all  the  years  when  he  re- 
turned to  visit  or  speak  at  the  town  of  his 
birth,  hj  iiever  failed  to  visit  their  graves 
and  place  th(  reon,  with  loving  care  and 
fonder  memories,  flowers  in  token  of  his 
love  and  affection  for  them. 

National  fame  suddenly  came  to  him 
when,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention in  1896.  he  made  his  famous 
.speech.  The  Cross  of  Gold  and  Crown  of 
Thorns,  before  that  body  in  a  debate  on 
the  monetary  plank  of  the  platform. 
His  oratory  w  as  so  persuasive  and  power- 
ful that  the  delegates  of  the  convention 
stampeded  to  him  on  the  free  silver  issue 
and  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
by  his  party.  Prior  to  this  speech  he  was 
not  considered  for  the  nomination,  but 
at  its  close  the  nomination  was  made  by 
unanimous  vote.  Tlie  great  free-silver 
campaign  followed  and  he  was  defeated 
by  Wiliiam  B.  McKinley.  of  Ohio,  on  the 
gold  standard  and  hiyh  protective  tariff 
policies. 

His  spiritual  influence  over  the  people 
was  one  of  his  greatest  attributes.  He 
held  steadfastly  to  tlie  philosophy  of  the 
old-time  religion  and  was  recognized  as 
the  foremost  lay  Christian  leader  of  liis 


generation.  He  was  consistent  and  cou- 
rageous. Having  decided  in  the  justice 
of  his  course,  no  influence  was  great 
enouj^h  to  turn  him  from  it.  Having 
largely  directed  the  course  of  his  party 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  .  century,  culmi- 
nating in  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  Presidency,  after 
opposing  on  principles  his  lifelong  friend, 
Congressman  Champ  Clark,  his  yearning 
for  peace  was  so  abiding  and  his  hate  for 
war  was  so  great  that  he  resigned  his 
hiyh  position  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Wilson  as  his  Nation  entered 
World  War  No.  1. 

Tlirough  his  lifetime  he  championed 
the  democracy  of  Jefiferson  and  was  al- 
ways interested  in  the  lot  of  common 
men.  He  feared  the  influence  of  finan- 
cial leaders  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
couasel  with  them,  which  doubtless  cost 
him  the  Presidency. 

He  was  against  "isms"  of  all  kinds,  yet 
he  was  the  foremost  liberal  leader  of  his 
time  but  never  campaigned  as  a  liberal 
or  a  progressive.  He  believed  in  the  two- 
party  system.  He  believed  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  common  sense  applied  to  gov- 
ernment and  strict  honesty  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  service.  He  looked  far 
ahead  into  the  future. 

He  was  the  foremost  national  leader 
for  a  Federal  income  tax,  one  of  the 
early  leaders  in  support  of  woman  suf- 
frage, the  first  great  leader  to  advocate 
the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  F>eople,  and  was  a  foremost  cru- 
sader in  support  of  antitrust  legislation. 

Unlike  many  of  our  present  leaders,  he 

honored  and  revered  our  Constitution. 
He  believed  in  the  sanctity  of  the  courts. 
He  sought  to  broaden  and  strengthen  our 
national  laws  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution.  He  never  dreamed  of 
the  remaking  of  America  with  such 
sweeping  schemes  and  plans  as  are  ad- 
vocated by  many  of  the  dreamers  of  our 
present  day.  He  was  against  graft  and 
corruption  in  politics,  and  for  years  he 
fought  against  New  York  Tammany  Hall 
in  his  own  party.  He  feared  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  the  great  political  patronage 
of  machines  of  the  large  cities  of  Amer- 
ica which,  within  the  past  few  years, 
have  not  only  controlled  the  State  but 
National  elections,  proving  the  clearness 
of  his  vision. 

While  time  seems  to  have  proved  that 
he  w^as  wTong  on  some  of  his  economic 
policies,  yet  there  are  few  thoughtfu.  cit- 
izens of  today  who  will  fail  to  endorse  and 
applaud  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  states- 
manship and  foresight,  his  courage  and 
his  policy  of  reform  in  government  within 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution. 

The  great  moral  force  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  dtiring  his  lifetime,  to  keep 
government  and  politics  on  a  higher 
plane,  not  only  endeared  him  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America  but  to  the  world  as  evi- 
denced that  even  though  he  never  at- 
tained the  Presidency,  at  his  death  flags 
were  flown  at  half  mast  around  the  civ- 
ilized world  in  tribute  to  his  worth  and 
in  memory  of  a  life  that  was  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  all  mankind. 


Door-Key  Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THT5  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  on  March  22,  1943,  on 
the  Door-Key  Children  Program,  con- 
vention of  the  air  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators: 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Thank  you  Miss  Piiikston  for 
this  opportunity  of  taking  part  with  Mi*. 
Taft  in  this  convention  of  the  air  sponsored 
by  the  important  department  of  elementary 
school  principals,  who  are  so  vividly  aware  of 
the  tragedies  that  lie  behind  the  very  worda 
that  have  been  used.  '•Door-key  children." 

Think  of  It!  Little  children  with  the  keys 
of  their  homes  hung  around  their  necks, 
hideously  symbolic  of  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility we  have  permitted  the  war  to  lay 
upon  their  frail  shoulders.  Little  children 
having  to  fend  for  themselves  in  an  adult 
world;  helpless  victims  of  our  failure  to  pro- 
tect for  them  the  security  of  their  homes. 

It  ts  true  that  we  shall  need  to  nse  the 
energy  of  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman 
to  win  the  war.  But  the  use  we  make  of  this 
great  pool  of  energy  is  all  Important.  We 
must  be  very  certain  we  are  putting  first 
things  first;  that  we  are  not  forgetting  essen- 
tials. 

The  great  vital  throbbing  heart  of  America 
is  the  home — the  center  of  the  home  ia 
mother,  and  the  future  of  America  is  Amer- 
ica's children. 

Something  over  18.500,000  children  are  en- 
rolled in  our  elementary  schools.  Nearly 
5.000.000  of  these  are  in  kindergarten  and  first 
grade,  with  about  12,500.000  ranging  from 
there  through  the  fifth  grade,  which  means 
10  years  old  and  under.  What  has  happ>ened 
to  the  homes  of  America  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation  of  the  Denartment  of  Jus- 
tice, to  say  as  he  did  on  February  18:  "The 
Increase  in  crimes  among  juveniles  indicates 
a  deplorable  lack  of  parental  guidance  and 
discipline  in  many  homes.  Boom  cor.ditions 
in  many  communities  and  easy  money  In 
youthful  hands,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
wartime  abandon  are  contributing  to  the  gen- 
eral let  down  In  moral  standards  among  ju- 
veniles." What  crimes,  you  ask?  I  will  tell 
you:  Drunkenness,  assault,  sex  offem^es, 
gambling,  carrying  and  possessing  weapons, 

"Lack  of  parental  guidance  and  discipline." 
says  the  man  whoae  business  It  is  know. 
Parents  are  necessary  to  the  normal  life  of 
childhood — parents,  home,  adequate  housing, 
decent  environment — but  parents  first,  and 
mother  most  of  all.  For  some  time  dad  has 
been  away  with  the  forces  or  working  long 
hours  Now  mother,  too,  is  gone  in  the  early 
morning  and  back  late  at  night.  Left  to 
their  own  devices,  with  the  key  hanging 
around  their  necks,  Is  it  small  wonder  that 
these  bewildered  youngsters  find  their  way 
into  every  kind  of  difficulty?  It  Is  not  their 
fault:  it  is  definitely  ours. 

Overcrowding,  inadequate  housing,  hideous 
environment  are  unfortunately  not  new  phe- 
ncanena.  but  they  have  grown  to  truly  terri- 
ble pnjportlons.  To  these  deplorable  ccndl- 
tions  we  add   the   absence  of   those   whcbe 
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pre.Ti.rp  has  a  little  discipline  at  least  and 
certainly  h^s  spelled  security  to  the  younger 
ones  ^ho  rpust  now  fend  for  themselves,  un- 
watched.  unprotected,  and  often  over- 
whelmed by  sheer  terror  of  the  unknown. 

Valiantly  do  our  brave  trachers  try  to  meet 
the  situation.  But  alone  they  cannot  pro- 
vide the  12-  to  14-hour  schedule  needed  by 
children  of  school  age.  And  certainly  they 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  all-duy  care 
babies  and  little  tots  under  5  require.  Woe- 
fully undtvpald  as  a  group,  magnificently 
patriotic  In  their  living,  we  cannot  atk  them 
to  carry  the  lull   load. 

The  emergencies  of  crowded  living  and 
Shifting  population  came  upon  us  overnight, 
it  Is  true.  But  we  cannot  permit  them  to 
contintie  We  must  assume  our  full  re- 
8p<jnslb!lities  and  attack  the  problem  on  all 
fronts. 

Schools  can  play  a  splendid  part  by  or- 
ganizing larger  programs,  nurseries  can  and 
mu.-it  be  set  up  to  take  care  of  the  littlest 
ones,  and  ways  can  be  found  whereby  mothers 
can  be  at  home  at  the  hours  when  tluir  chil- 
dren moi^t  need   them. 

All  these  things  are  possible  if  we  men 
and  womi-n  of  America  recognize  and  assume 
our  responsibilities 

The  war  must  be  won.  or  all  light  goes  from 
the  world.  But  In  giving  ourselves  to  that 
end  wo  must  remember  that  we  are  flighting 
for  a  better  world,  for  a  finer,  stronger, 
happier   humanity. 

Our  family  is  as  big  as  our  great  Nation. 
Our  strength  a.s  a  people  In  the  world  of 
tomorrow  will  be  measured  by  the  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  stature  these  children 
of  today  can  attain. 

Let  lis  assume  the  responsibility  that  Is 
ours  let  us  take  the  door  keys  from  about 
the  necks  of  our  little  ones  and  open  to  them 
the  doors  of  a  decently  protected  childhood 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  take  a  construc- 
tive part  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  world. 


An  American  Firster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIG.M* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowiiiK  editorial  from  the  March  23 
Washington  Times-Herald  is  a  rather 
accurate  estimate  of  Winston  Churchill, 
V  ho  speaks  for  Britain. 

Here  in  Washington  those  who  with 
equal  determination  speak  for  America 
have  been  charged  by  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  officials  with  being  pro- 
Nazi. 

No  one  doubts  Churchill's  determina- 
tion to  do  what  he  can  toward  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  No  one  doubts  his  de- 
termination that  when  the  war  is  over 
first  in  his  mind  will  be  the  British  Em- 
pire and  her  interests. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
A  BRmsn  Pirster 

The  Wa.shington  grapevine  has  It  that 
Winston  Churchill  sold  President  Roosevelt 
the  Idea  of  the  August  J941  Atlantic  Con- 
ference, which  produced  the  so-called  Atlan- 
tic Charter,  on  the  plea  that  "after  all.  I 
(Churchill)  am  half  American,  and  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  understand  each  other,"  or 
words  to  that  effect. 


100    PERCENT    BRITCjN 

In  calling  himself  half  American.  Mr. 
Churchill  exaggerated  Hi-s  mothir,  Jennie 
Jerome,  was  an  American  woman,  but  when 
she  married  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  In  1874 
she  became  a  Britisher  like  her  hu.--band— and 
properly  so. 

As  for  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  he  has 
never  given  the  slightest  sign  of  being  any- 
thing other  than  a  100  percent  Briton.  His 
thoughts  and  deeds  first  and  last  are  shaped 
to  advance  the  power,  prestige,  and  happiness 
uf  the  British  Empire.  He  suffers  from  no 
divided  allegiance.  He  Is  the  world's  out-  i 
standing  nntish  Firster  at  this  time;  and  we  i 
admire  him  for  it. 

EXCELLENT  SPEECH  FY   MR    CHURCHILL 

Mr  Churchill  made  another  of  his  major 
speeches  day  before  yesterday,  to  a  world- 
wide radio  audience. 

It  was  not  the  most  eloquent  speech  he  has 
yet  made,  because  it  was  n(3t  so  immediate 
as  some  have  been  But  it  was  an  excellent 
speech;  and  it  was  keyed  throughout  to  the 
statement:  'T  only  wish  to  do  my  duty  by 
the  whole  mass  of  the  nation  of  the  British 
Empire  as  long  as  I  am  thought  to  be  of  any 
use  for  that." 

Mr  Churchill  concerned  himself  chiefly 
with  post-war  probabilities,  after  expressing 
the  hope  that  Hitler  may  be  beaten  •into 
death,  dust,  and  ashes  "  sometime  in  1944  or 
1945.  He  gave  considerable  attention  to  the 
Beveridge  plan.  British  forerunner  of  Uncle 
Delano's  plan  for  a  post-war  Fa.sclst  paradise 
In  America.  But  more  dramatic  were  his 
views  on  post-war  International  politics  and 
world-peace  preservatives. 

As  we  understand  it.  Mr  Churchill  hopes  to 
see  the  pre-war  small  nations  resurrected, 
but  banded  together  In  regional  alliances, 
each  of  these  alliances  to  be  sworn  to  help 
the  big  nations  keep  the  peace.  The  big  na- 
tions in  turn  are  not  to  go  gobbling  up  any 
little   nations. 

If  the  Allies  win  the  war.  these  big  nations, 
of  course,  will  be  Great  Britain  and  its  em- 
pire. Russia,  the  United  States,  and  China. 
It  so  happens,  though,  that  the  rub  In 
this  matter  is  already  noticeable.  How  at>out 
Russia  after  the  war.  and  Its  attitude  toward 
Latvia.  Estonia.  Lithuania,  Finland,  and  Po- 
land':' Russia  is  already  saying  it  wants  those 
countries  or  parts  of  same  back,  as  of  July 
1914.  If  Russia  is  the  big  factor  it  promises 
to  be  In  beating  Germany,  then  Russia  will 
take  that  territory  back,  and  nobody  can  pre- 
vent It.  and  Europe  will  have  returned  to  tho 
status  quo  ante  of  1914. 

THE   GREATNESS    OF  CHURCHILL 

Among  all  these  post-war  uncertainties,  one 
thing  stands  out  as  absolutely  certain:  That 
Winston  Churchill  will  be  m  there  punching 
as  long  as  he  lives  for  Britain,  and  for  noth- 
ing else. 

We  don't  think  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  great 
strategist  or  a  great  statesman  In  World 
War  No.  1.  he  underestimated  tragically  the 
Allied  strength  needed  to  ( 1 )  hold  Antwerp. 
(2)  take  the  Dardanelles  in  the  Gallipoll 
push.  In  World  War  No.  2  he  overestimated 
tragleally  the  strength  of  the  F^-ench  Army. 
Dunkirk  was  the  consequence;  and  Britain 
was  saved  from  invasion  and  ccncjuest  by  an 
eyelash,  by  fortitude,  and  by  a  few  fighter 
pilots. 

B\U  when  it  comes  to  dreaming,  planning, 
speaking,  and  acting  for  Britain's  advance- 
ment all  over  the  world.  Churchill  stands 
without  a  superior  in  today's  world.  Arid  by 
virtue  of  him  and  like-minded  Britain  Flrst- 
ers,  England  often  wins  the  last  battle.  Eng- 
land, for  Instance,  came  out  of  World  War 
No  1  with  another  1.000,000  square  miles  of 
Africa  In  the  bag.  It  would  not  surprise  us 
to  see  England  comt  out  of  this  war  with  the 
1.750  000  square  miies  of  what  now  appears 
on    t:ie   ni.ips   as   F.ench   and   Italian    north 


Africa.  It  wouldn't  grieve  us.  either:  heaven 
knows  the  United  States  would  be  foolish  to 
want  that  territory. 

Mr  Churchill,  In  short.  Is  a  great  orator, 
and  ho  embodies  the  very  soul  of  Great 
Britain.  He  is  a  Great  Britain  Firster.  He  is 
a  great  man. 
Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Churchill  said: 
Let  me,  however,  make  this  clear  In  case 
there  should  be  any  mistake  about  it.  In  any 
quarter,  we  mean  to  hold  our  own.  I  have 
not  become  the  Kings  first  minister  In  order 
to  preside  over  the  liquldallun  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Let  Congress  and  the  administration 
show  equal  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  our  constitutional  government — of  our 
Nation.  What  America  needi.  is  more 
American  firsters. 


Governors  Talk  "Farm  Crisis" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday.  March  23  19-'3 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  on  the  recent 
conference  of  12  midwcstern  Governors 
on  the  farm  crisis. 

The  article  is  by  Mr.  Lou  Gardner,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

FOREMOST    ON    SUPPLT    FRONT 

The  Midwest  agricultural  conference  called 
by  Gov.  Bcjurke  B.  Hlckenlocper  of  Iowa, 
marked  a  clear  step  in  vitalizing  food  pro- 
duction as  a  war  industry  .second  to  none 
other  on  the  supply  front.  Eight  governors, 
accompanied  by  advisory  staffs,  together  with 
representatives  and  ofBcials  from  four  other 
States,  disciLssed  farm  production  to  aid 
the  war.  It  was  significant  that  price,  profit, 
and  other  selfish  Interests  were  ab.sent.  The 
discussions  revolved  wholly  around  the  prob- 
lems of  food  production. 

The  governors  and  others  made  rep>orts  of 
conditions  in  their  various  States.  They 
listened  to  Informative  presentations  from 
those  of  extensive  experience  and  broad 
knowled^'e  They  8p<'nt  hours  In  a  panel 
dlscu-ssion,  and  listened  to  an  addre.ss  from 
a  v.orld  authority  on  food  production  and 
distribution. 

FARM      rRODfCnON     ESSENTIAL 

As  a  conclusion  the  thought  was  predomi- 
nate that  agriculture  mu.'^t  be  recognized  as 
a  war  essential.  In  furtherance  of  that  idea 
six-point  resolutions  were  adopted.  These 
endorsod  deferment  of  aKrlcultural  workers, 
and  called  for  a  b«tter  Job  of  allocating;  farm 
machinery.  Tiiey  suggested  removal  of  re- 
strictions retarding  the  manufacture  of  farm 
machinery  and  parts,  propo.sed  transportation 
for  migrant  farm  lat>or.  and  demanded  that 
available  supplies  of  fertilizer  l>e  Immediately 
released. 

The  12  States  represented  are  engaged  In 
the  prcducticn  and  processing  of  bb  to  70 
percent  of  the  food  of  the  Nation.  They  in- 
clude approximately  a  third  of  our  popula- 
tion—a  third  that  has  been  rapidly  depleted 
In  both  man  and  woman  power  drawn  into 
Army  service  and  Into  factory  prodviction  of 
war  materials  It  was  made  clear  In  this 
conference    that   a  serious   shortage   of   farm 
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manpower   and    machinery    exist«    In    these 
States. 

IGNORKD  BT   WASHntCTON 

The  reports  indicated  that  there  has  been 
earnest  study  of  the  situation  In  the  various 
States  represented.  The  reports  were  Intelli- 
gent. They  were  clarifying.  They  struck  at 
the  very  vital  questions  and  problems  that 
are  Interwoven  In  the  Job  of  meeting  a  food 
crisis.  The  work  which  had  been  done  In 
this  direction  emphasized  that  in  Washing- 
ton there  has  not  b?en  enough  of  coopera- 
tion with,  or  dependence  on.  State  govern- 
ments In  solving  food  and  manjX3WPr  prob- 
lems. This  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R  Wickard. 
Manpower  Commissioner  Paul  V  McNutt,  and 
War  Production  Board  Chairman  Donald  P 
Ne!son  declined  invitations  to  attend  They 
did  not  recognize  in  the  conference  enough  of 
importance  to  send  representatives. 

DID  NOT  BtTILD  CONFIDENCE 

By  this  action  Washington  oflQclals  did  not 
build  In  these  12  great  agricultural  States 
any  confidence  In  their  own  methods  of  han- 
dling farm  problems.  Their  action  only 
brought  to  the  front  failures  of  administra- 
tion which  are  causing  a  crisis.  The  purpose 
of  Washington  officials  is  to  build  a  huge  Fed- 
eral machine,  made  up  of  boards  and  ofllclals 
bound  about  by  red  tape  and  running  wild 
with  the  extravagances  of  salaried  Federal 
employees.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
way  war  agencies  were  handled  during  the 
First  World  War  through  State  governments — 
by  thousands  of  volunteers — at  a  minimum 
of  expense  and  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 

There  were  other  evidences  that  Washing- 
ton did  not  look  with  favor  on  the  Iowa  con- 
ference. Releases  sent  out  from  the  Capital 
had  the  appearance  of  being  an  effort  to  ap- 
ply a  wet  blanket.  Releases  were  made  in 
Iowa  which  served  to  soften  any  threat  to  pro- 
duction. 

HAD  BXTl  EM.  TAKl  NOTE 

Washington  had  best  take  note  of  the  con- 
ference and  its  conclusions.  These  were  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  the  great  Midwest. 
They  are  Important  to  our  soldiers,  our  sail- 
ors, our  allies,  and  the  people  of  all  of  our 
States.  Our  troops  could  lose  this  war  even 
though  our  food  prcxluctlon  be  ample.  They 
cannot  win  It  unless  that  production  Is  at 
its  highest  limits.  This  is  a  distinction 
clearly  brought  forth  by  the  Des  Moines  con- 
ference. Washington  had  better  not  tpar  for 
position.  Washington  had  best  take  full  ac- 
count. 

BACK  TO  NATIVE  STAT« 

Herbert  C  Hoover,  only  living  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  came  back  to  his  native 
State  of  Iowa  to  spend  a  busy  day  In  discus- 
sion and  consideration  of  farm  and  war  prob- 
lems He  appeared  before  the  Governors' 
conference  to  give  information  on  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  He  addressed  the 
Iowa  Legislature  with  a  plea  for  a  new  ap- 
proach toward  peace.  He  listened  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  food  problems  by  the  Govcrno.s" 
panel.  He  finished  the  day  with  a  masterful 
address  on  the  food  problem  and  Its  relation 
to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

A?e  Is  touching  Mr  Hoover  kindly.  It  Is 
drawing  light  lines  on  his  fiatures  and  put- 
ting a  touch  of  frost  to  his  hair  and  eye- 
brows. He  is  the  8t\me  energetic,  alert  Herb- 
ert Hoover,  sincere  in  purpose,  broad  in  out- 
look, and  exuding  confidence  by  reason  of 
his  rich  experiences.  Clipping  his  phrases, 
using  the  Hfxjver  style  of  Incisive  langua^re 
and  conversational  tone,  he  spoke  with  that 
ef7ectlv£nei.s  which  has  made  his  broadcasts 
fine  examples  of  rudio  diction  and  oratory. 

TWO    HAID,   SOLID    FACTS 

Mr  Hoover  s  appearance  in  Iowa  drove 
home  two  hard,  aohd  facU:  Food  Is  necessary 


to  win  the  war;  food  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  peace.  This  Is  the  same  Hoover  who 
saved  thousands  of  Belgians  from  starvation, 
who  kept  millions  from  starving  In  Europe 
following  the  First  World  War.  who  success- 
fully administered  food  production  In  this 
country  during  that  war  and  who  served  4 
years  as  President  of  the  United  States,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  world  was  in  a  state  of 
collapse  and  struggling  to  recover  from  a 
post-war  depression.  His  broad  experience. 
his  unselfish  humanitarianism,  his  extended 
study  of  world  conditions,  his  knowledge  of 
statesmanship  and  statecraft  give  Mr.  Hoover 
a  breadth  of  vision  and  a  foundation  of  un- 
derstanding unsurpassed  by  any  living  man. 


Relations  Between  Congress  and 
Parliament 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23   1943 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflairs  have  just  had  a  rare  and 
historic  experience.  We  were  in  the  of- 
fice of  our  Speaker  when  Capt.  Arthur 
Evans,  representing  the  Speaker  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  British  Ambassador  de- 
livered a  letter  from  their  Speaker  to  our 
own  Speaker.  Captain  Evans  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Parliament,  serv- 
ing on  Impwitant  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  an  oflQcer  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  As  we 
talked  together  we  all  realized  anew  the 
possibilities  of  collaboration  between 
members  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  envisioned  the  great  potential  power 
for  good  of  having  the  elected  legisla- 
tive representatives  of  the  people  from 
the  great  democracies  of  the  world  dis- 
cuss their  common  wartime  problems 
and  seek  out  together  their  common  goals 
for  peace. 

Captain  ETvans  mentioned  to  us  that  he 
was  the  Member  of  Parliament  who  had 
asked  that  the  Congressional  Record 
be  sent  to  England  so  that  the  members 
of  Parliament  could  read  it.  I  suggested 
to  him  as  a  form  of  reciprocal  lease-lend 
which  I  felt  would  be  of  great  value,  that 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords  be  made  available 
to  us.  He  told  me  that  he  had  already 
arranged  this. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  arrange  to 
have  the.se  debates  available  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby  where  we  can  look  them 
over,  just  as  our  brethren  across  the  sea 
may  have  our  debates  to  read.  It  will 
help  us  to  see  things  as  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives in  Britain  see  them.  It  will 
help  them  to  see  problems  as  we  see 
them.  This  will  not  only  help  to  keep 
us  all  well  informed  but  may  cause  us 
to  weigh  our  words  more  carefully,  as 
we  bear  in  mind  that  our  remarks  made 


here  are  to  go  across  the  seas  to  those 
who  serve  the  people  by  election  in  other 
lands,  as  a  record  of  what  we  think  of 
them  and  of  ourselves. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  felt  that 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  in 
which  our  country  has  played  a  lead- 
ing part  for  over  half  a  century  and  in 
which  that  great  Member  from  Ohio, 
Theodore  Burton,  took  such  a  leading 
part,  should  not  be  a  casualty  of  the  war 
but  should  function  with  full  vitality  In 
war  to  help  shape  the  pattern  of  the 
future. 

I  hope  this  meeting  this  morning  is 
prophetic,  as  it  seemed  to  us  this  morn- 
ing to  be  symbolic  and  full  of  meaning, 
and  that  it  means  that  the  people's 
elected  representatives  In  the  lands 
where  we  have  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  will  be 
getting  together  to  discuss  their  common 
problems,  to  understand  the  problems 
which  ar«*  peculiar  to  each,  and  to  work 
out  a  peace  that  will  represent  the  hopes 
and  the  needs  of  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  paying  and  the  fighting. 


Restraininf  Order  Necessary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or  WEST  viBCuna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTTA'l'I  VB8 

Monday,  March  22.  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  therein  an  article 
from  the  American  Glass  Review  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1943. 

REarnuuTiwc  Gum  Nbcbssabt 

"Scare  advertising  la  a  cheap  device  uaed 
to  Ewindle  the  public,"  Leon  Henderson 
wrote  to  Kenneth  Barnard,  chairman  of  the 
war  activities  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Better  Business  Btireaus. 

No  matter  who  else  the  former  head  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  had  in  mind, 
he  was  referring  to  the  copy  writer,  who, 
playing  loosely  with  the  truth,  tries  to  get 
over  the  Idea  that  if  you  dont  use  his  prod- 
uct you  have  no  one  but  yourself  to  accuse 
for  the  calamities  that  will  follow  and  you 
might  as  well  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Scaring  people  into  buying  something  by 
blasting  away  in  print  with  claims  that  have 
no  basis  In  fact  Is  the  practice  of  those  meant 
by  the  former  Office  of  Price  Administration 
herd,  who,  In  the  same  letter  to  Mr  Barnard, 
said,  "People  who  resort  to  this  dishonest 
means  of  promoting  their  petty  self-interests 
serve  neither  their  country  nor  themselves." 

Fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation's 
well-being  and  the  long-suffering  public,  this 
group  of  fear  fllngers  Is  not  large.  The  ad- 
vertising profession  Is  an  honorable  one. 
Most  of  iU  members  strive  to  uphold  the 
dignity  It  deserves  and  most  of  them  mak* 
an  honest  effort  to  adhere  to  the  fair  prac- 
tice cede  demanded  by  the  ethics  of  the 
profession. 

It  is  almost  Inconceivable  then,  to  en- 
counter in  this  field  one  who  not  only  th-wa 
a  complete  disregard  for   facts,  but  at  the 
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tc\mf    tiiTie    Iriosens    a    ?rr.oar    barrage    at    a 
competitor  with  an  attack  as  unfounded  as 
Uiat  employed  to  exploint  his  own  product. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Not  content  to  advertise  paper  containers 
legltlmatrly  and  permit  the  choice  of  their 
Mt9  to  be  determined  on  their  mtrlts,  the  Cup 
and  Container  In-stltute  In  recent  months  has 
embarked  on  an  Insidious  campal^;n  designed 
to  scare  the  pants  off  of  such  persons  as  pro- 
prietors of  eating  places,  soda  fountains,  and 
drug  stores  bv  predicting  dirt-  con'equencc-s 
to  thr)6e  Who  fall  to  shift  from  glass  to  paper 
cups  In  service  to  customers. 

MILITARY    POLICE    AT    YOUR    FUONT    DOOR 

Through  national  newspaper  and  magazine 
pdvertlshig    and    by    direct-mail    broadsides, 
dispensers  of  food  and  dnuk  to  the  public. 
and   health  officials   wherever   they   could   be 
reached,  have  had  pictured  to  them  the  glass 
tumbler  as  the  spreader  of  disease,  particu-    , 
larly    infUicnza.    with    the    unqualified    state- 
ment that  only  by  the  use  ..f  paper  cups  can 
an  epidemic  such  as  the  one  of  1918.  help  to 
be   prevented.     In    one   circular,   mailed    Na- 
tion-wide to  drug-store  and  fountain  owners. 
ft  member  ot  the  military  police  of  'he  United 
Stairs    Army    is    shown    gtatu>ned    outside    a 
pharit^atv.    'He   is  waiting   there  for   soldiers 
who  might  -enter  the  establishment  seeking 
a  sundae  or  scda.   «nd   his  mission   l'^   to   tell 
them.  "Not  hi   here   fellows:    better   try   that 
drug  ."tore  on  the  next  corner  "     This  L«  pur- 
ported  to  show   wha'    the  druggist  will   find 
Inmself  up  against  unless  he  uses  paper  cups. 
Bosh     It  is  only  an  attempt  to  .<care  him  into 
aOoUshing   his  glass  service   that   the   paper- 
cup    Industry   can    sell    more    of    Its    product 
that  by  no  means  has   found  universal  ap- 
proval   In    the    soda-fountain    trade    of    the 
country 

The  circular  states.  "That  restriction,  not 
unusual  during  the  last  war  and  already 
threatening  In  the  present  crisis.  Is  fraught 
with  signihcance  for  soda-fountain  proprie- 
tors everywhere."  If  "that  restriction"  refers 
to  the  presence  of  a  military  policeman  out- 
side the  drug  store.  It  was  quite  unusual  In 
the  first  war.  To  the  knowledge  of  many 
servicemen  who  were  engaj^'ed  in  that  war 
memory  falls  to  recall  one  Instance  of  a 
military  police  cfBcer  guarding  the  health  of 
soldiers   in   that  manner 

There  were  unsanitary  places  thrown  up 
quickly  in  the  vicinities  of  Army  camps  which 
were  made  to  clean  up  or  close  up  by  authori- 
ties, but  es.ablished  stores  were  not  bothered 
by  the  military  police.  These  places  deserved 
to  be  cleaned  out.  But  not  because  they 
were  not  using  paper  cups,  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  It— most  of  them  were  using  them. 
They  were  using  them  then  as  some  still 
are  belnq  used  today— tossed  In  broken  pack- 
ages under  counters  or  on  the  floor  and  left 
to  collect  dust,  germs  even,  until  called  into 
use 

Uncle  Sam  says  "thumbs  down  on  dirty 
soda  fLuntatns.""and  that  Is  as  It  should  be. 
But  he  hasn't  said,  "thumbs  up  on  paper 
cups."  as  the  paper  forces  would  have  you 
believe.  He  hasn't  said  anything  about  It. 
He.  and  all  of  us  will  not  patronize  a  dirty- 
looklng  store  for  things  to  eat  or  drink.  And 
we  have  faith  enough  In  our  druggists  and 
soda-fountain  proprietors  to  believe  that 
their  pride  In  their  establishments  will  not 
permit  them  to  operate  except  In  the  ob- 
servance of  health  regulations  laid  down  by 
authorities  in  the  commuiutles  in  which 
they  are  located.  They  don't  have  to  be 
wh.pla-hed  with  the  fear  of  a  t)oycctt  simply 
because  they  do  not  convert  their  glays-serv- 
ice  methods,  as  old  and  as  popular  as  the 
first  sund.»e.  to  a  new  order  Just  for  the  sake 
cf  advancing  the  sr.les  of  another  product. 

In  the  same  circular  the  statement  is  made 
that  "soda-fountain  proprietors  who  adopt 
smgle-serv.ce  prpor  cups  and  utensil.s  can  be 
BJraired  of  the  approval  of  the  public  and  of 
health  offlcers." 


Who  said  so?     No  one  but  the  high-pres-    ' 
sure   sales  spouters  of   the  paper-cup  inter- 
ests.     No   Government    agency    has    said    so. 
No  health  officer  has  said  so.      •      •      " 

PAPER    CVPS  STOP   NOSE  RUNNING 

A  widely  circulated  Illustration  portrays 
a  waitress  with  one  hand  holding  a  cup  and 
saucer  under  the  spout  of  a  coffee  u:n  and 
the  other  holdln«  a  handkerchief,  wiping 
her  nose.  The  caption  read.>.  "Personal  hab- 
its of  employees  count  for  much  In  the 
customer's  opinion.  Wiping  the  nose  is  only 
one  of  the  man.  thlni?s  to  avoid  that  custo- 
mers find  objectionable  " 

The  object  lesson  there  Isn't  clear.  The 
paper  people  can't  mean  that  If  the  waitress 
were  filling  a  paper  container  with  coffee  she 
would  disregard  her  running  nose.  It  seems 
that  would  be  Just  as  objectionable  to  Uie 
customers.  The  Import  must  be  that  paper 
cups  have  hidden  powers  not  apparent  in 
the  advertising.  Underlines  for  the  picture 
might  read:  "Use  paper  cups  and  slow  your 
nose  down  to  a  walk,  ' 

Of  course.  It's  silly.  But  It  Lsn't  any  sil- 
lier than  the  attemined  propaganda.  If  a 
waitrcirs  has  a  cold  and  It  is  necessary  for 
her  to  wipe  her  nose  while  drawing  coflee 
she'll  wipe  It  wheth'-r  the  container  she  is 
using  Is  paper  or  sollil  gold. 

Adverti.sements  such  as  these  have  been 
spread  by  the  Cup  and  Container  Institute 
through  magazines  and  newspapers  in  many 
parts  Of  the  country.  Many  of  them  have 
appeared  under  th^?  name  of  the  publio 
health  committee  of  the  Institute. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH  COMMITTEE  ONE   MAN 

This  was  Interesting  becau.'^e   the   findings 
of   a  committee,  wh  nher  they  appear  in  an 
advertisement  or  are  submitted  In  a  rep<]rt. 
ordinarily  contain  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee  ard  bear  some  weight  be- 
cause It  Is  the  con.sensus  of  a  number  rather 
than  the  undesirable  methods  obtained  when 
left  to  the  dictates  of  one  individual  preju- 
diced or  In  the  control  of  the  agency  seeking 
n  favorable  decision      A  desire   to   know   the 
makeup    of    this    public    health    committee 
of  the  Cup  and  Container  Institute  led  a  re- 
porter   to    the    InstHute's   headquarters    In    a 
New  York  office  building  where  he  was  told  he 
wotild  find  the  cfimmlttee  on  the  floor  above. 
He  visited  the  Indicated  office  but  discovered 
no  committee      He  learned  there  was  no  com- 
mittee,   that   the  hlt;h-sounding  phrase  bore 
no  relation  to  fact  and  that  the  misleading 
and     untruthful     propaganda     against     gla.-^s 
containers    spread    In    ads    throughout    the 
country  over  the  nime  of  the  pu^.Uc  health 
committee  of  the  Cip  and  Container  Institute 
was  the  work  of  ore  m.an.   Homer  N    Calver. 
a  publicist   In   the  employ  of  the  paper  cup 
Intfrc-Jts.     His  prlrted  card  contained   "Tlie 
public  health  comrr.lttee  of  the  Cup  and  Con- 
tainer Institute"  at,  the  top:    the  word  "for" 
below  these  lines,  and  "from  H   ni^r  N.  Cal- 
ver"   at    the    bottom.      No    other    committee 
members   nnmes   appeared       Mr    Calver   was 
and  is  the  committee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  an  Indus- 
try like  the  paper  cup  and  container  would 
sink  to  .«-uch  mud-sUngmg  levels,  and  It  Is 
equally  hard  to  believe  that  an  advertising 
firm  like  that  of  Young  and  Rublcam  would 
conse.it  to  lend  Its  eflorts  In  laying  out  copy 
of  such  unethical  nature. 

«  •  •  •  • 

About  10  years  ago  the  paper-cup  interests 
boldly  come  out  with  ads  m  a  leading  maga- 
zine picturing  a  death  h?:'d  above  the  rim  of 
a  glass  tvimbler.  The  Amcricun  Glass  Review, 
representing  the  glass  industry,  protested, 
with  the  result  that  the  ads  were  discon- 
tinued. In  recent  printed  matter,  srare  copy 
has  not  reached  qatte  such  fiendi.<=h  propor- 
tions, but  the  campaign  Initiated  some  time 
a^o  using  precent  war  conditions  as  u  refuge 
are  almost  as  malignant. 


It  would  have  us  believe,  for  Instance,  that 
only  by  the  use  of  paper  cups  and  containers 
can  the  spread  of  mttuenzw  be  prevented, 
"Let's  not  have  another  October  1918  " 
screams  bold  type  In  an  ad  that  appeared  in 
numerous  magazines.  It  is  stated,  "in  the  latt 
war  October  1918  was  a  black  month  for  the 
United  States  Black  net  be.au.-e  of  military 
defeats,  but  becaase  thousands  of  people  lay 
sick  and  dying  from  a  flu  epidemic.  •  •  • 
And  one  of  the  causes  for  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  disease  was  reported  by  authorities  an 
•transmission  through  eating  and  drinking 
utensils.'  " 

In  another  ad  which  had  wide  distribution 
the  copywriter  for  paper  cups  stales,  "Paper 
cups  can  help  prevent  another  scourge  in 
this  war  like  the  flu  epidemic  cf  1918  " 
Again,  who  says  so?  The  one-man  commit- 
tee of  public  health  who  is  paid  to  say  so? 
No  one  else  has  said  so  because  nobody 
knows,  definitely. 

REFUTING   THE  INFLUENZA    PROPAGANDA 

A  few  facts  have  been  discovered  about  the 
Influenza  germ  but  not  enough  to  warrant 
any  honest  man  to  say  conclusively  how 
Inliuenza  Is  contracted  What  has  been 
learned  tends  to  Indicate  that  the  germ  is 
not  communicable  through  hand  to  mouth 
transmission,  to  any  extent  The  claim  of 
the  paper  container  Interests  that  lnflucn;-a 
can  be  prevented  by  paper  cups  which  can  be 
iLsed  once  and  thrown  away  is  not  substan- 
tiated by  either  Navy  or  Army  authorities. 

Commander  Albert  Paul  Krucger,  in  com- 
mand of  Naval  Laboratory  Research  Unit  No. 
1   at  the  University  of  California,   has  made 
1    the  discovery   that   Influenza  viru.ses  type   A 
I    and  type  B  die  In  a  few  minutes  if  put  on 
j    human  skin      Commander  Krueger.  who  for- 
I    merly    was   professor   of    bacteriology    at    the 
'    university,    stated    that    "virus    .solutions    so 
strong  that  a   tea.«ipoonful  would  kill  half  a 
billion  mice,   lost    all   dlsea.se-produclng   ca- 
,    pactty  within   10  minutes." 

"These  results."  he  said,  "emphasize  again 
the  importance  of  tiny  virus  containing  drop- 
I    lets  sprayed  Into  the   air  when  one  sneeze.", 
coughs,  or    talks  vigorously,   as  a  means  of 
spreading    Influenza.     Hand    to   hand   distri- 
bution   of    the   virus    and   eventual    hand    to 
1    mouth  transfer  would  appear  to  be  an  unlm- 
I    portant  hazard." 

•  •  •  •  • 

'        The  paper  cup  ad  writer's  phrase,  "trans- 
'    mission   through  eating  and  drinking   uten- 
!    slls,"  has  appeared  time  after  time  in  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  ads      He  cites  "authori- 
ties" for  the  statement  but  lets  it  go  at  that. 
j    In  one   Instance  it  is  written.  "transraL-^sion 
I    through  eating  and  drinking  utensils  was  re- 
ported by  Army  medical  authorities  as  one 
of  the  causes  for  the  spread  cf  the  disease." 
What  are  the  facts? 
i        Lt.  Col.  William  S    Stone.  Medical  Corps. 
!    United  States  Army,  writes  from  the  office  of 
I    the    surgeon    general    In    Washington,    "this 
I    ofRce  has  Issued  no  recent  statement  or  pub- 
'    Ucatlon  on  the  role  of  eating  and  drinking 
i    utensils  in   the  spread  of  Infectious  diseases. 
It  Is  well  recosjnlzed  that  there  are  a  number 
cf  factors  involved  in  the  spread  of  the  respir- 
atory disea.>=ps.  and  the  exact  role  that  each 
plavs    cannot    be    clearly     defined.      Various 
methods  have  been  used  to  evaluate  experi- 
mentally the  role  of  air-borne  Infections  ver- 
sus other  means  of  human  contrct  in  the  In- 
cidence   of    respiratory    diseases.      It    is    our 
opinion  that  the  exact  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual   factors    involved    In    the    spread    of 
these  diveas?s  has  not  been  determined   *  *  *" 

INFLUENZA  VIRUS  BREATHED   IN 
•  •  •  •  • 

It   Is  recognized   c'.early  that   the   virus  of 
the  disease  Is   Ln   the    air      It   it   were   taken 
Into  the  system  by  way   of   the  mouth  after 
deposi.ing  Itself  on   the   rim   cf  a  conta.ncr 
I    of  any  sort,  the  person  first  using  that  ccn- 
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tainer  would  be  th«  victim  and  the  use  of  a 
brand  new  paper  cup  would  be  of  no  pre- 
ventive benefit. 

How  did  thooe  who  ministered  to  Influenza 
sufTerers  In  Army  camps  In  the  first  World 
War  protect  themselves?  They  wore  gauze 
bandages  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  them 
from  inhaling  the  germs  The  hand  to  mouth 
and  mouth  to  mouth  danger  so  terribly  prev- 
alent according  to  the  paper  container  forces 
seems  rather  remote. 

EPIDEMICS  CONTSOLLED 

"The  scourge  of  1918."  eo  fearfully  recalled 
by  the  Cup  and  Container  Institute's  panic 
pitcher  will  not  occur  again.  No  epidemics  of 
any  magnitude  have  visited  this  country 
since  that  time.  Not  only  has  the  medical 
profession  learned  how  Uj  privent  epidemics 
but  the  individual  bae  become  health  con- 
scious. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No.  "the  scourge  of  1918"  Is  history  It  will 
not  recur.  But  when  the  Cup  and  Container 
Iiustltute  tells  the  public  In  effect  that  If  It 
does  not  buy  and  use  Its  paper  products  the 
"scourge"  Is  being  Invited  to  return.  It  Is 
time  that  measures  of  restraint  be  taken. 


WHAT  THE  SURVEY  FOUND 

A  survey  conducted  on  the  value  of  the 
alternative  for  glkss  stated: 

"Many  municipalities  have  attempted  to 
overcome  the  problem  of  the  dirty  glass  at 
the  soda  fountain  by  requiring  the  u.^e  of  the 
paper  cup  No  work  has  be  r  carried  out 
that  has  beer,  reported  to  show  to  what 
degree  this  overcomes  the  danger.  Rice  (J. 
V^  Rice,  In  the  sUth  annual  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  o.  Dairy  and  Milk 
Ii.spectors)  has  amply  demonstrated  that 
paraffined  paper  caps  for  milk  bottles,  sup- 
poeedUy  packed  In  sterile  containers,  were 
contaminated  with  a  variety  of  bacilli  and 
molds.  A  similar  condition  was  found  by 
Fellers  (3  R.  Fellers,  in  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  vol.  18.  No.  6,  p.  763)  with 
tl-e  paraffined  paper-lined  caps  and  closures 
for  food  containers 

"He  particularly  etre.ssed  the  presence  of 
the  organisms  causing  botulinus.  Recently 
our  lalx>ratorle«  completed  »n  extensive  study 
of  the  paper  containers  for  milk  that  lately 
have  made  their  appearance  Tlils  Investi- 
gation showed  conclusively  that  the  ordinary 
paraffining  process  through  which  the  paper 
was  put  failed  to  destroy  all  the  organisms 
on  the  paper,  although  the  paraffip.  when 
forming  a  perfect  lining,  did  tend  to  prevent 
access  of  the  organisms  Into  the  milk  Ex- 
aminations of  empty  and  supposedly  sterile 
containers  both  of  the  preformed  type^  and 
those  finished  at  the  dairy  showed  the  ma- 
Jorltj   to  be  heavily  affected 

"There  Is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
better  condition  would  hold  In  the  case  of 
the  Individual  paper  cup.  From  practical  ob- 
servation, the  treatment  accorded  these  cups, 
after  being  removed  from  the  packages,  fre- 
quently offers  greater  opportunities  for  con- 
tamination than  would  occur  with  glass.  In- 
stances have  Ijeen  noted  by  members  of  our 
staff  when  several  of  the  cups  have  fallen  to 
the  floor  and  after  rolling  around  were  re- 
placed for  use  In  other  cases  opened  and 
unprotected  cartons  of  cups  were  left  under 
the  counter.     •     •     •  " 

Particularly  craven  is  the  widespread  use 
of  fabrications  employed  by  those  who  push 
the  alleged  advantages  of  the  paper  cup  con- 
tainer over  glass.  Publicity  releases  contain 
cleverly  worded  bits  Injected  at  intervals 
Into  copy  without  any  attempted  play-up 
but  which  are  so  pointed  and  forceful  that 
the  mind  is  unconsciously  Impressed  by 
them.     •     •     • 

One  such  Instance  Is  that  In  which  It  Is 
stated:  'These  products  (paper  cups)  are 
particularly  essential  in  war  workers'  lunches 
now  that  glass  and  other  containers  are  pro- 


hibited from  many  plants  due  to  the  risks 
of  accidents  and  sabotage." 

Glass  prohibited  In  plant*  because  It  will 
lead  to  accidents  or  sabotage?  Where  has  It 
been  prohibited?  A  survey  was  made  among 
different  factories  and  no  one  knew  of  an 
order  prohibiting  It.  The  head  of  the  In- 
ternal security  section  of  one  of  the  country's 
largest  steel  plants  stated  there  has  been  no 
such  order,  and  added  that  on  the  contrary, 
thousands  of  bottles  and  other  glass  con- 
tainers pass  through  the  plant  every  day. 

Yet.  because  It  Is  the  un-American  practice 
of  the  Cup  and  Container  Institute  to  grasp 
at  any  means  to  increase  sales  of  the  paper 
product,  it  brashly  publishes  such  statements 
and  hopes  for  the  best. 

This  is  not  an  attack  on  the  paper  cup  and 
container  Industry.  It  has  the  same  right  to 
survive  and  enjoy  as  great  a  sale  of  its  prod- 
ucts as  possible  as  any  other  industry.  But 
It  is  a  protest  and  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  unethical  and  sordid  methods  practiced 
by  the  publicists  vested  with  authority  to 
promote  the  prcKluct's  sale.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  competitor  to  drag  In  the  mud  the 
American  glass  Industry  and  otherwise  smear 
It  with  unfounded  allegations.  It  certainly  is 
time  steps  were  taken  to  stop  it. 

CLASS  INDUST«T  CONTRIBUTING  TO  WAB  EFFORT 

The  glass  industry  In  this  country  Is  con- 
tributing In  an  amazing  way  to  the  succeoslul 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Its  products  are  be- 
ing used  In  a  manner  never  before  dreamed 
of  In  replacements  and  substitutions  for  vital 
materials  necessary  to  the  war  effort.  FYom 
its  research  laboratories  have  come  startling 
new  applications  for  glass  and  products  made 
of  nonessential  materials  which  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  some  of  the  conveniences  that 
otherwise  would  be  denied  them. 

An  Instance  of  this  is  the  Jar  closure  lor 
vacuum -packed  coffee  that  has  Just  been  an- 
nounced  by   tlie  Owens-Illlnols   Qlase  Co., 
manufacturers  of  Duraglas.    It  la  macte  en- 
tirely of  materials  not  needed  for  the  war 
and   has  met   the  enthusiastic   approval   of 
roasters.     It  was  developed  after  months  of 
research.    One  of  the  Important  features  of 
the  cap  la  Ito  ability  to  reseal  a  Jar  and  keep 
In  tact  the  freshness  of  the  coffee  remaining. 
The   Llbbey  Glass  Co.,  one  of   the  largest 
producers  of   glass  tumblers,  has  converted 
part  of  lt«  facilities  to  war  and  Is  making 
radio  tubes  and  X-ray  tubes  for  the  armed 
forces.      The    Coming    Glass    Works,    Hazel- 
Atlas.    Anchor    Hocking,    and    Federal    Glass 
Cos  ,  all  large  glass-container  manufacturers 
In  peacetimes,  are  devoting  a  large  part  of 
their  capacities  to  essential  needs  of  service 
men  here  and  abroad.     Were  It  not  for  the 
glass  industry,  many  foods  needed  to  insure 
the  health  of  both  the  military  and  produc- 
tion soldier  could  not  be  packed  orahipped 
It   is   in   the   defense  of  such   an   Industry 
as  this  that  the  protective  hand  of  govern- 
ment   Is    sought    to    restrain    unscrupulous 
agencies  from  dragging  It  In  the  mud  with  In- 
sinuations, implications,  and  barefaced  lies. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
appealed  to  In  an  effort  to  end  the  smear 
campaign  of  the  Cup  and  Container  Institute. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  of  protest  written  by  the 
managing  editor  of  the  American  Glass  Re- 
view, Chairman  W.  A.  Ayres.  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  stated.  "If  the  advertising 
of  the  Cup  and  Container  Institute  should, 
after  investigation,  prove  to  be  1  actually  false 
or  misleading,  further  consideration  can  and 
will  be  given  the  matter."     In  another  com- 
munication  from  the  Commission,  DU-ector 
P.  B.  Morehouse  wrote  that  "there  Is  no  law 
administered  by  the  Commission  which  would 
prohibit   scare   copy   as   such.    The   test   is 
simply  whether  the  factual  claims  made  for 
the  product  are  false  or  misleading  in  a  ma- 
terial respect." 

The  American  Glass  Review,  In  all  honesty, 
believes  the  claims  are  false  and  misleading  to 
the  extent  that  a  stop  order  should  be  ap- 


plied The  statements  of  the  paper-cup  in- 
dustry's high-pressure  propagandists  cer- 
tainly are  misleading.  Assuredly  they  are 
false.  If  permitted  to  continue  without  re- 
striction, the  welfare  of  thousands  of  patri- 
otic and  loyal  men  and  women  connected 
with  the  glass  Indxistry  might  conceivably  be 
placed  in  Jeopardy. 

Harry  H.  Cook,  International  president  of 
the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  of  North 
America,  an  organization  of  30.000  American 
men  and  women.  Is  In  full  accord  with  the 
stand  this  publication  has  taken,  as  Is  Jamea 
Maloney.  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blow- 
ers Association  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, with  Its  added  thousands  of  member*. 

LABOR  UNIONS  SXTPPOHT  PROTEST 
In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Cook  said  in  part: 
"Please  be  advised  that  the  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union  of  North  America,  em- 
bracing a  membership  of  approximately  80.000 
workers,  depending  upon  the  American  glass 
Industry  for  employment.  Is  unanimously  and 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  American 
Glass  Review  in  protesting  against  the  un- 
ethical advertising  campaign  of  the  Paper 
Cup  and  Container  Institute  being  promoted 
by  the  firm  ot  Young  &  Rublcam,  advertising 
counselors.  Your  communication  addressed 
to  Mr.  William  A.  Ayres,  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  was  indeed  timely  and 
highly  Jtistifiable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  the  paper  cup  and  container  manu- 
facturers persist  in  carrying  on  their  cam- 
paign by  misrepresentation  and  reflection  on 
glass  for  drinking  and  container  purposes, 
we  feel  certain  that  a  vigorous  campaign  by 
labor  and  management  In  the  glass  industry 
will  be  necessary  In  order  that  the  generaJ 
public  will  understand  the  real  facts.  •  •  • 
The  public  may  be  told  that  materials  in  the 
making  of  articles  of  glass  are  clean  and 
that  glass  transmits  light,  thereby  permitting 
one  to  see  what  the  vessel  contains  before 
eating  or  drinking.  Regardless  of  what  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  are  no  more 
sanitary  containers  or  drinking  vessels  or 
dishes  than  those  made  of  glass.  Certainly 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  not 
permit  the  use  of  same  to  be  discredited  by 
any  campa^n  to  advertise  the  use  oi  paper 
cups  and  containers     •     •     *." 

The  glass  Industry  has  yet  to  utter  one 
word  In  condemnation  of  the  paper  cup  and 
container.  It  has  made  no  effort  to  strike 
back  at  the  violent  attacks  made  on  It  in 
recent  years.  It  is  content  to  let  Its  products 
rest  on  their  merits  alone.  But  it  condemns 
and  deprecates  the  unjust  methods  of  an 
adversary,  who.  spuming  the  decencies  of 
ethical  competitive  practices,  stoops  to  the 
observance  of  wile  and  delusion  in  spreading 
the  claims  of  the  product  he  Is  paid  to 
advertise. 

The  glass  industry  believes  in  Justice  and 
fair  trade  methods  and  is  strong  in  the  faith 
that  the  agency  whose  obligation  It  Is  to  see 
that  others  maintain  the  same  belief,  will 
not  be  derelict  In  its  duty. 


A  Real  Motc  Against  Labor  Shortafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBIAS  J.  LANE 

OF  If  ASSACHTrsmB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  renMirks  In  the  Rkxmip.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  Irom  Um 
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Boston    Evening    Globe    of    March    22. 
1943: 

A    REAL   MOVE   AGAINST   LABOR   SHORTAGE 

DiscuKSlon  of  absenteeism  In  war  plants  has 
movMl  from  a  periOd  of  emotional  accusations 
to  a  more  temperate  phase  in  which  some 
concern  for  facts  seems  to  be  in  evidence. 
This  Is  all  to  the  good.  The  problem  will 
scarcely  be  solved  by  wild  claims,  or  111- 
foundtd  action. 

Meantime,  a  situation  respon.slble  for  a  far 
greater  In*?  in  war  prodtiction  has  not  been 
receiving  proper  attention.  Inis  past  dozen 
months  the  Industrial  accld.-nt  rate,  includ- 
ini?  injured  and  killed,  approxlmrites  1.000.000 
persons.  About  1  In  10  of  these  workers  was 
killed.  A  majority  of  these  acc.dents  could 
have  been  avoided  by  proper  use  of  safety 
devices  and  policies  in  the  pla     s. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  have  been  honor- 
Ins:  plants  with  excellent  records  on  produc- 
tion by  bestowmg  upon  them  the  well-known 
•E"  flaKS  Would  it  not  be  practical  and 
beneflcial  If  these  same  accncles  would  bORin 
bestowing,  let  us  say.  a  silver  A"  on  all  indus- 
tries which  reduce  their  Industrial  accident 
records  by  10  percent  for  a  period  of  3  succes- 
.slve  months,  and  a  grid  "A"  on  all  which  cut 
accident  records  by  20  percent  or  more  for  the 
same  period? 

An  atwentee  may  return  to  work  with  a  rea- 
sonable explanation.     A   dead   worker  cant. 


A  Bureaucrat  Talks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  articlt  from 
the  Chicago  Times  of  March  18.  1943. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  with  the 
reading  of  this  editorial  we  will  sc  -  less 
of  the  sniping  and  carping  criticism  that 
is  heard  on  this  floor  from  day  to  day. 

A  BUREAUCRAT  TALKS 

Mark  A  Brown,  vice  president  of  the  Harris 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  was  Introduced  to  the 
Irish  Fellowship  Club  yesterday  to  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  war  as  he  saw  It  while  he 
was  In  Washington  as  financial  adviser  to 
the  directc/r  of  industry  operations  of  the  VV;.r 
Production  Board. 

The  first  thing  Mr  Brown  said  was  that  he 
was  "one  of  those  bureaucrats."  A  lot  of 
people  in  the  audience  stretched  their  necks 
a  little  more  to  get  a  look  at  a  bureaucrat. 
They  saw  a  stalwart  man  of  54.  with  ruddy 
cheeks  and  a  fighting  Jaw.  He  spoke  with  a 
Hc^osier  wit.  and  he  didn't  mince  any  words. 

Alter  hearing  him  talk,  we  looked  him  up 
In  Who's  Who  in  Chicago  (edition  of  1941) 
and  this  Is  what  we  found: 

Brown.  Mark  A  ,  vice  president,  Harris  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank;  born.  Fairmont.  Ind  ,  March 
11,  1889:  son  Will  F  and  Lillian  (Doani  B; 
educated  Wabash  College,  Crawfordiivllle. 
Ind  ,  1911:  married  Hannaii  Coxon,  March  11. 
1914.  Reorganized  and  financed  the  J  M. 
Leach  Manufacturing  Co  .  Ki  komo.  Ind  .  now 
president  and  treasurer;  organized  the  Koko- 
mo  Automotive  Co.  in  1919;  handled  the 
financing  of  the  Shell  Am.  Petroleum  Co  . 
Kokomo.  in  1922,  now  vice  president;  re- 
organized the  Globe  Stove  &  Range  Co  ,  of 
Kokomo,  1922,  now  the  Globe  Am.  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  he  is  director;  from  1924  26, 
Tlc«    president    and    general    manager    Cole 


Manufacturing  Co  ,  Chicago;  vice  president 
Hams  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  since 
1928;  director  J.  M.  Leach  Manufacturing  Co., 
Abso-Pure  Ice  &  Coal  Co  ,  Glube  Am.  Coipora- 
tlon.  Shell  Am.  Petro'.eum  Co.  Cloverl-af 
Ire  &  Coal  Co  ,  the  Kelvle  Press.  MedalUc 
Manufiicturing  Association,  Chicago  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Commerce.  Mason.  EHk  Clubs:  Chi- 
cago. Mid-Day.  Attic.  Chicago  Yacht,  Uni- 
versity. Bob  o'Llnk.  Glenvliw.  Home:  32 
Ea.-^t  Linden  Avenue,  Wilmette,  111.  Office: 
115  West  Mcnroe  Street.  Chicago,    111. 

Getting  back  to  Mr.  Brown's  speech  before 
the  Irish  Fellowship  Club,  here's  a  part  of 
what  he  said : 

"I  found  Washington  wasn't  a  madhouse 
run  by  the  inmates  as  It's  represented  to  be, 
but  a  place  where  the  best  business  brains 
of  the  country  are  working  Icn^  hours  to 
win  this  war  as  quickly  as  possible  on  an  un- 
conditional-surrender basis  There  are 
workers  In  Washington,  and  of  course  there 
are  some  drones,  as  there  are  every  place.  In 
the  main  places,  our  affairs  in  Washington 
are  In  very  good  hands. 

"There  are  lots  of  busy  people  there  and 
some  of  the  delays  that  we  complain  about 
back  home  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
leaders  in  our  war  effort  are  working  with 
each  other  on  a  democratic  basis,  each  hav- 
ing his  say  and  all  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  their  country  In  the  best  way  pos- 
sible. That's  the  way  It  should  be — not  one 
man  giving  all  the  orders. 

"Those  leaders  of  ours  have  the  figures  and 
facts  No  one  of  them  has  all  tiie  figures 
and  fact*  about  everything,  Just  as  no  one 
of  us  here  has  all  the  figures  and  facts. 

"Yet  there  are  many  among  us  who  make 
statements  that  are  a  lot  of  bunk  Wars  are 
not  won  by  armchair  strategists  or  by  those 
who  spend  all  their  time  cussing  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  On  December  7  we  became 
a  nation  with  Just  one  purpose  On  that 
day  ended  divergent  opinion.  This  Is  no 
time  for  destructive  criticism." 

The  next  time  you  hear  somebody  saying 
that  those  pesky  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
are  a  bunch  of  theorists  who  never  met  a 
pay  roll,  never  had  a  nickel  In  the  bank,  and 
would  be  on  the  relief  rolls  if  they  weren't 
in  public  Jobs,  remember  that  a  lot  of  men 
down  there  are  of  the  caliber  of  neighbor 
Mark  A.  Brown,  banker,  who  thinks  It's  a 
duty  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  the 
scoldlni?.  amateur  strategists  who  spend  all 
their  time  ctissing  the  Commander  In  Chief. 


About  the  Ruml  Plan  and  the  Rich 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  March 
15.  1943: 

ABOUT  THE   RUML   PLAN    AND   THE   RICH 

President  Roosevelt  has  finally  declared 
himself  against  the  Ruml  plan  for  shifting 
to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  of  individual  In- 
come tax  pigments.  The  President  puts  his 
opposition  on  the  familiar  ground  that  if  the 
Ruml  plan  were  adopted  it  would  benefit  the 
"big  boys  "-  the  ones  that  pay  heavy  Income 
taxes  perst)nally. 

Previously  the  President  himself  had  de- 
[   clared  lu  favor  of  getting  on  the  pay-as-you- 


go    basis.     So    had    the    Treasury.     So    had 
practically  everylxjdy. 

Therefore  the  whole  point  of  the  hostility 
to  the  Ruml  plan  Is  based  not  on  what  the 
plan  aims  to  achieve  but  entirely  on  the  way 
in  which  Ruml   has  proposed  to  achieve  it. 

Ruml  has  said.  Let  s  Just  forget  all  about 
last  year's  Income  ta;:es.  Lets  have  every- 
body pay  his  income  taxes  at  tlie  usual  time, 
starting  with  March  15.  But  lets  simply 
treat  these  payments  as  paymenta  on  1943 
income." 

Ruml  argues  that  this  way  of  doing  It 
"wouldn't  mean  a  thing.  "  as  far  as  revenues 
that  come  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  are  con- 
cerned, and  also  that  It  "wouklnt  mean  a 
thing  "  as  far  as  any  actual  beneQt  to  any 
considerable  number  of  Income  taxpayers  is 
concerned. 

He  points  out  that  every  year  until  they 
die  our  Inccjme  taxp.iyers  will  keep  on  paying. 
Until  they  d.e.  or  unlei-s  some  of  them  la^e 
their  Income  belore  that,  they  wouldn't  gain 
anything  by  the  proposed  "skipping"  of  the 
1942  Income-tax  year. 

But  the  Treasury  fays.  No.  It  says  that 
somehow  It  Is  an  "asset"  to  the  Treasury  to 
have  last  year's  tuxes  due  on  the  Ixoks.  Ihe 
Treasury  apparently  wouldn't  object  If  tax- 
payers were  willing  approximately  to  double 
their  income-tax  payment*  this  year,  paying 
l>oth  the  Income  taxes  due  on  1942  Income 
and  the  somewhat  larger  taXes  for  1943 

The  President  also  says.  No  He  uses  what 
he  calls  "simple  mathematics  "  to  prove  that 
a  person  with  an  Income  of  a  million  dollars, 
for  Instance,  would  "escape  "  on  1942  tax 
liability  of  $854,000  And  so  en.  with  respect 
to  persoiis  having  smaller  Incomes. 

But  all  this  seems  to  be  largely  a  play  on 
words  The  significant  word  used  by  the 
President  Is  the  word  "liability." 

What  an  Income  taxpayer  would  actually 
escape  is  a  "tax  liability  "  for  1942.  He'd  still 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  March  15  and  oach  of 
the  succeeding  quarterly  dates.  If  he  were 
paying  under  the  1943  tax  law  he  would  have 
to  pay  somewhat  more,  not  le.ss.  He  would 
continue  to  have  to  pay  in  1944,  1945.  and 
all  the  succeeding  years  unless  he  died  or 
lost  his  Income. 

The  Treasury,  similarly,  wouldn't  actually 
lose  anything  unless  and  until  the  taxpayer 
died  or  lost  his  Income. 

Tax  rates  could  be  Increased  Just  as  much, 
at  any  time,  as  the  Treasury  could  persuade 
Congress  to  increase  them.  That  the  Income 
taxes  are  going  to  be  increased  as  the  war  pro- 
gresses. everyb<x1y  knows. 

Maybe  we're  Just  dumb  about  this,  but  the 
only  case  in  which  we  can  see  that  an  income- 
tax  payer,  big  or  little,  would  actually  make 
a  cash  gain  would  be  a  case  in  which  the 
particular  taxpayer  had  already  put  himself 
as  an  individual  on  the  pay-as-you-go  basis 

In  other  words.  If  a  particular  taxpayer, 
big  or  little,  had  accumulated  In  1942  all  the 
tax  money  that  he  would  need  to  pay  his  1942 
Income  taxes  due  In  1943,  that  chap  would  be 
benefited.  It  would  be  temporary.  But  for 
this  one  time  he  could  use  that  saved-\ip 
money  to  p.iy  part.  In  some  cases,  most,  cl  his 
taxes  on  1943  income 

But  how  many  Income-tax  payers  have  ac- 
tually done  that?  How  many  have  saved  up, 
in  tome  sort  of  separate  tax  fund,  enough 
money  during  the  last  year  to  pay  on  March 
15.  1943.  all,  or  nearly  all.  the  Ir.come  taxes 
that  they  would  normally  have  to  pay 
throughout  the  year — in  March,  In  June.  In 
September,  and  in  December'' 

Perhaps  there  are  a  few.  We  suspect  that 
they  are  darned  few. 

And  we  wonder  why  anybody  should  get  so 
exc.ted  about  the  tempor.iry  benefit  to  per- 
sons of  this  sort,  unless  it  Is  actually  true, 
and  can  be  proven  to  be  true,  that  they  repre- 
sent a  relatively  large  number 

The  admitted  gain  to  all  concerned.  In- 
cluding the  Treasury,  of  getting  on  a  pay-as- 
ycu-go  basis  surely  ought  not  to  be  to.s.'-ed 
away  unless  it  can  be  shuwu  that  some  cou- 
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slderable  element  of  unfair  advantage  would 
be  created. 

And.  frankly,  all  we've  had  so  far  is  broad, 
and,  as  we  see  it,  rather  loose  assertions  to 
the  effect  that  this  would  be  so.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  a  single  figure,  In  terms  of  "simple 
mathematics,"  that  even  pretends  to  tell  how 
many  Individual  income  taxpayers  have  really 
saved  up  already  the  whole  of  their  1942  tax 
liability. 

Unless  such  cases  are  actually  numerous, 
which  we  very  much  doubt,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Beardsley  Ruml  has  much  the  better  of 
the  argument — that  all  this  talk  about  rich 
guys  escaping  tax  liability  doesn't  have  any 
serious  practical  meaning. 


Address  of  Andrew  Jackson  Hig^s,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  I/>uisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
from  Robert  Neal  and  the  address  of  An- 
drew Jackson  Higgins,  Sr.,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sixty-seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Omaha,  Nde,  March  12.  1943. 
Hon.  Jakes  H.  IiIobixson. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deae  Jimmt:  I  have  secured  a  copy  of  the 
address  of  Andrew  Jackson  Higgins.  St.,  given 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Blxty-eeventh  an- 
niversary of  Creighton  University 

I  do  not  know  how  well  you  know  Mr.  Hig- 
gins, but  I  am  sure  the  people  in  Louisiana 
feel  about  him  as  they  do  elsewhere;  that  he 
is  a  boat-bulldlng  genius.  Jimmy,  I  think  It 
would  be  wise  and  smart  for  you  to  have  hla 
talk  inserted  In  the  Congrissionai.  Rbcoro. 

I  know  you  well  enough  to  ask  this  favor 
of  you.  If  you  are  ever  out  this  way  please 
contact  me. 

Yours  very  trtily, 

Robert  Neal. 

address  of  andrew  jackson  higgins,  sr.,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  6ixtt-seventh  an- 
NIVERSARY or  THE  rOUNDINO  or  CREIGHTON 
TTNIYERSTTT 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  come  back  to  my 
home  town,  by  invitation,  to  Join  In  giving 
honor  to  the  founders  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity. 

Every  native  Nebraiikan  can  be  proud  of 
his  State,  and  of  the  men  and  women  who 
built  Its  great  Institutions. 

The  settlers  and  the  builders  of  Nebraska — 
the  pioneers — were.  In  fact  of  accomplish- 
ment, engineers,  with  imagination  and 
courage  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  Truly  the 
people  who  won  the  West  were  crusaders,  and 
amongst  the  foremost  were  the  Creighton 
brotheis,  Edward  and  John.  It  Is  seldom  re- 
called, and  not  properly  appreciated,  that  the 
completion  of  the  Western  Union  antedated 
by  years  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

It  was  due  to  the  Creighton  brothers'  vision, 
their  engineering  genliu  and  their  Indomita- 
ble courage,  that  telegraphic  communication 
was  established  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific;  and  who  can  deny  that  this  arm  of 
communication  made  pxjsslble  the  winning 
and  holding  of  the  West,  when  unity  of  this 


Nation  swung  In  the  balance  In  the  War  be- 
tween the  States? 

Edward  Creighton  planned  well — his  widow 
accomplished  bis  wish.  His  brother  John  ex- 
tended and  embellished  their  dream  of  a 
great  university.  Crusaders  that  they  were, 
they  entrusted  the  institution  of  their  crea- 
tion to  the  crusading  Jesuit  Fathers. 

And  so  we  are  here  today,  and  I  am  privi- 
leged to  give  acknowledgment  and  honor  to 
Edward  and  John  Creighton  and  their  wives, 
the  founders  of  this  university.  And.  from 
an  appreciative  heart,  to  give  honor  to  the 
glorious  religious  order  of  teachers,  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  who  have  preserved  this 
monument  to  the  founders. 

As  a  boy  I  enrolled  at  Creighton.  I  found 
what  I  had  not  found  elsewhere — from  the 
Jesuit  profeasors  and  priests  I  received  friend- 
ship and  fatherly  guldrnce  and  advice. 
There  were  no  barriers  raised,  no  prohibi- 
tions, no  Inhibitions,  no  proselytizing,  but 
full  freedom  of  thought  and  appreciation  of 
one's  honest  concept  of  religloxis  belief — truly 
Catholic  in  the  broadest  interpretation.  At 
Creighton  one  also  got  strict  discipline,  de- 
veloping strength  and  confidence,  reliance 
and  faith. 

The  arrows  of  advice  all  pointed  in  the  right 
direction.  From  my  associations  there  I 
acquired  a  nucleus  of  a  human  understand- 
ing that  I  have  tried  to  hold  and  guide  me. 

Unquestionably  I  was  one  of  the  poorest 
Students  that  Creighton  may  have  iiad,  that 
is,  schclastlcally.  But  Creighton  boys  were 
mentally  Intrigued,  made  inquisitive.  Father 
Kuhlman,  Father  Sherman,  Father  Dlneen. 
and  other  dear  men  associated  with  them; 
yes,  the,  now  Father  Eellly,  today  just  as 
handsome  as  yesterday  when  a  professor: 
Father  Rlgge.  a  great  man,  great  sclentUt 
and  astronomer;  all  "fathers"  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  opened  before  us  great  vistas  for 
exploration,  new  worlds  to  conquer,  with 
work  m  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  Impressed 
upon  us  the  need  for  engineering  skill. 

The  Creighton  brothers  were  engineers  and, 
though  the  Jesuits  as  a  whole  might  deny  It, 
the  members  of  that  great  ordso"  are  also  engi- 
neers. The  Creighton  brothers  in  their  work 
dealt  with  and  engineered  In  material  things. 
the  Jesuit  fathers  engineer  in  the  minds  and 
souls  of  youth  and  men. 

The  world  xoday  needs  engineers — and 
these  engineers  must  have  imagination.  They 
must  plan  and  they  must  deal  in  funda- 
mentals, with  physics  There  is  no  place  in 
engineering  for  metaphysics.  Engineers  are 
positive;  they  know  there  are  no  cure-alls, 
no  panaceas.  We  have  both  negative  and 
positive  forces.  The  Creighton  brothers  were 
builders — they  were  positive  type  men.  Pos- 
itive men  are  needed  today  to  salvage  this 
world  from  Its  chaotic  state. 

Th^re  is  now  the  Job  of  the  war — the  Job 
of  creating  implements — the  training  of  the 
men  for  the  obliteration  of  the  negatives, 
negatives  dealUag  In  metaphysics,  religious 
metaphysics  and  political  metaphysics,  for 
domination,   and  for  damnation. 

To  win  the  war  alone  should  not  be  our 
sole  objective.  We  must  also  win  and  bold 
the  peace,  maintain  and  extend  the  *four 
freedoms."  There  is  an  awakened  social  con- 
sciousness in  the  countries  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  the  democracies  that  are  de- 
claring the  prliuilples  for  which  they  fight. 
They  are  the  ones  who  see  the  new  horizons; 
who  must  draft  the  charts  that  make  cer- 
tain a  practical  design  for  living  the  "four 
freedoms" — living  them  In  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth.  This  giant  job  can  only  be 
done,  and  suooeaa  achieved,  through  the  con- 
tlntied  cooperation  of  the  allied  nations.  But 
Amoica  mtist  aee  to  it  now  that  our  allies' 
cooperation  will  continxie  when  their  needs 
are  for  peace  and  not  for  war. 

We  are  only  now  becoming  globe-conscious. 
Science  had  wiped  out  global  space  and  time, 


but  we  did  not  gn^sp  the  real  social  sig- 
niflcanoe  of  the  miracle.  The  globe  la  our 
battleground  now.  We  are  forced  to  become 
globe-conscious  through  the  blood  and  tear* 
and  agony  of  a  glot)el  war. 

The  United  Nations,  fighting  under  the 
slogan  'TJberty,  equality,  and  Justice  for 
all."  must,  in  common  decency,  must,  yes — 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  their  self-pres- 
ervation— ^tMinc  together  for  a  practical  sal- 
vaging of  civilization.  For  this  they  must 
hold  together  In  a  sacred  pact,  until  there 
Js  built  a  global  constitution — a  global 
Magna  Carta,  a  global  Bill  of  Rights,  un- 
der which  a  new  world  of  free  nations  can 
live,  can  develop,  can  communicate  and 
trade  under  law  and  order;  where  enterprise, 
commerce,  science,  social  planning  and  all 
the  arts  are  built  for  living  and  not  for 
killing.  This  should  be  the  treasure  for 
which  millions  are  fighting  and  dying. 

What  blind  fools  we  are.  We  only  see  the 
truth  when  It  is  almost  too  late.  Jesus  gave 
us  the  framework  for  a  chart  of  life:  •"Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God.  with  all  they 
heart  and  all  thy  soul,  and  the  second  is  like 
unto  It.  thou  Shalt  love  they  neighbor  as 
thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang 
the  whole  law  and  the  prophets."  This  la 
not  a  weak  creed — It  Is  a  real  truth.  It  em- 
braces all  the  strong  and  Just  methods  of 
law  by  which  man  should  govern  himself 

We  must  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our 
boys  will  t)e  returning.  Shall  .hey  rettim  to 
conditions  that  their  fathers  faced  on  their 
return  from  the  previous  war?  Would  they 
be  satisfied?  Will  they  submit  to  being 
shimted  and  shoved  around  to  sell  apples  on 
the  street  comer?  No,  mdeed;  they  will  not. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  the  Edward  Creightons 
and  the  John  Crelghtons  amongst  us — and 
for  all  of  us — to  crusade,  to  plan,  to  engineer 
and  to  demand  that  those  representmg  us  in 
government  be  constructive,  and  lay  aside 
party  strife,  personal  or  political  ambitions 
and  greed;  to  see  to  It  that  this  country  for 
which  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  will  be 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live  than  It  has 
ever  been  before. 

There  must  be  a  greater  distribution  of  the 
wealth;  there  must  be  universal  opportunity 
for  all  to  acqtilre  education  and  works-train- 
ing to  the  extent  of  each  one's  ability  to 
absorb  and  utillzQ  same.  There  must  be 
work  with  an  assiu«d  income  for  everyone. 

It  Is  sad  that  it  takes  a  national  peril  and 
war  to  reveal  the  capacities  of  a  people  and 
the  ability  of  a  nation  to  achieve. 

We  have  learned  that  when  there  is  the 
need,  the  money  to  meet  that  need  can  be 
found.  In  the  past  there  lias  been  too  much 
prattling  about  balanced  budgets,  concern  for 
the  gold -reserve;  alarm  about  the  national 
debt.  Such  negative  bugaboos  used  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  The  debt  will  be  in- 
creased; the  Budget  wUl  continue  to  be  un- 
balanced; but  the  debt  Is  our  own — it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  American  people — and  thank  God, 
very  well  distributed. 

In  time  of  war  we  are  forced  to  enlarge  the 
debt — and  for  expendable  things,  even  the 
most  precious  of  all.  "human  life."  The  specie 
spent  and  the  credit  engaged  for  materials: 
Ships,  tanks,  planes,  guns,  powder;  for  every- 
thing that  can  be  obtained,  produced  or  fab- 
ricated by  the  bands  of  American  men  and 
women — all  to  be  expended,  to  be  scattered 
over  the  seven  seas  and  orer  all  the  conti- 
nents on  which  we  and  our  allies  are  fight- 
ing— this  is  the  American  way. 

We  bcqje,  we  {vay  that  most  of  our  men  will 
return.  Nearly  all  of  the  materials  wUl  be 
loet  In  the  war.  Should  we  "view  with  alarm" 
or  refuse  to  act  ootirageously,  to  continue  to 
Increase  the  debt  of  the  Nation,  if  need  be— 
a  debt  owed  by  and  to  ourselves,  and  offset 
by  the  good  accomplished:  for  this  is  wealth 
created  for  acts  of  peace;  wealth  to  be  con- 
served and  not  to  be  dissipated?    Should  we 
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amounts  remaining  after  taxes  are  with-   I  piece  of  farm  machinery  necessary  to  I  Do  we  not  have  a  utility  bloc,  a  sUver  bloc. 
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fear  to  attempt  tiUslts  as  great  as.  or  even 
urea'er  than  our  accomplishments  for  the 
war'  Why  shtjuld  not  the  vast  plants  and 
other  enterprises  created  to  produce  ex- 
pendables be  even  Increased  fur  greater  em- 
ployment, to  create  usable  things,  to  advance 
our  civilization  and  to  Insure  the  better- 
ment of  our  way  of  life? 

Why  should  we  hesitate  to  undertake  vast 
enterprises,  such   as   the   creation  of   super- 
railroads,   superhighways,    the   establl5hment 
of  great  craft-traiiilng  schools,   the  elimina- 
tion of  slums,  and  provide  decent  habitations^ 
for    all    of    our    people ?     Why,    for    'xaraple.* 
fhoiild  It  be  necessary  for  this  great  Central 
West   to   still    have   before   It   the   danger   of 
droughts  and  crop  failures,  with   the  conse- 
quent destruction  of  wealth  and  the  people's 
health  by  dust  storms.     Shall  this  condition 
continue,  when,  by  .sensible  engineering  and 
with  extensive  latxjr  provided  for  In  our  post- 
war   plannii-.g.    this    land    cculd    be    made    a 
paradise,  with  an  a.ssurt-d  pre  ductlveness  and 
wealth     totaling     In     fixed     and     productive 
values,  far  more  thar   its  cost;    yes,  with  the 
total  national  debt  added  on' 

I  will  Igtxire  aigument  about  limitation 
of  wo:  king  hours  for  labor  during  the  war 
peril  d.  but  1  do  not  view  with  alarm  forced 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  employment  In 
time  of  peace.  Wage  scales  should  be  as 
high,  or  higher,  than  wartime  wage  scales — ■ 
wages  to  Increase  as  work  hours  decrease 

The  abundance  in  the  land,  the  technolcgy. 
the  productivity,  the  need  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  our  own  need  and  consumption  of 
our  proi^uction.  would  balance  and  determine 
the  labor  hours  and  the  wage  scales. 

We  shall  have  none  of  our  people  raking 
leaves  If  we  maintain  living  standards  and 
control  the  economy  by  limitation  on  the 
hours  of  employment.  If.  by  the  Ingenuity 
of  our  people,  we  can  produce  more  with  less 
labor,  tne.  the  Government  must  stipulate 
that  labor  time  gained  from  employment  be 
paid  for  In  training  or  In  education. 

I  am  reminded  of  our  adage:  "Think  b!g 
but  make  It  simple";  and  another,  "Only 
fools  say  it  can't  be  done   " 

The  same  spirit  that  gvnded  the  Crelghton 
brothers  will  stir  the  people  of  America  to 
gain  the  victory  and  triumph  over  the  evil 
forces  loose  In  the  world.  Hitler  and  his  gang 
set  the  stage  on  which  they  opened  the 
diabolic  pageant  of  hell — war.  The  theme 
of  hla  dream  waa  "Death  to  freedom  and 
slavery  to  mankind."  We  and  our  allies  did 
not  set  the  stage;  we  did  not  write  the  script; 
but  by  the  eternal,  and  with  Ood's  help  and 
our  own  determination  and  sacrifice,  we  shall 
write  the  last  act  and  raise  the  curtain  for 
victory  with  the  stage  set  for  "liberty,  Justice, 
and  equality  for  all  mankind." 
I  thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  analyses  and 
tabulations  explaining  the  statement 
with  reference  to  salary  Increases  in- 
serted in  the  Ricord  yesterday  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  LMr.  AllxnI: 
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I'hillp  Ui'cd,  iliuiruian  of  tioaril... 
S.  O    McAllister,  presiilcDl 

H.  E.  I<ewis,  president.... 

L.  Ivers«'U.  preslileiit  

C.  Helknar'.  i''K'i'u"ve  ^ic*  presi 
dent. 

Frank  Phillip!",  ehairman 

J.J.  Kirk.-i,  cnuiriiKiii  ol  the  board 
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Note —In  every  Instance  I  have  a-s.^umrd 
that  the  salaries  palJ  during  1940  and  1941 
were  actually  paid  during  1941  and  1942.  I 
havp  consequently  figured  the  tax  on  these 
Bulurifs  (for  the  purpose  of  Illustration  of 
the  point  with  respiect  to  the  Increase  of 
salaries  during  1941)  on  the  rates  which 
would  havt  been  apiJllcable  during  1941  and 
1942  In  other  wordi,  the  tax  on  the  salaries 
listed  as  1940  taxes  Is  actually  the  tax  com- 
puted under  1941  rales  and  the  tax  listed  as 


1941  tax  Is  the  tax  on  the  income  received 
during  1941.  computed  on  1942  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  follo'ving  corpora- 
tions show  actual  salarier.  and  tax  pay- 
ments /or  the  years  1941  and  194r>.  This 
entire  table,  therefore.  In  the  effect  of 
Increases  shows  the  effect  of  Increases 
for  the  preceding  portion  as  if  those  in- 
creases were  made  during  1941  and  for 
the  remaining  portion  as  they  were  ac- 
tually made  and  taxed: 
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It  is  Interestini?  to  note  that  there  are 
52  different  salaries  listed  on  these 
charts.  Of  the  52.  36  received  less  money 
in  the  last  year's  listing  while  there  were 
16  increases.  Nine  of  the  16  increases, 
amounting  to  a  total  increase  of  $52,912. 
were  for  salaries  which  even  after  in- 
creases amounted  to  less  than  $25,000 
after  taxes.  There  was  $81,777  more 
compensation  paid  to  the  7  employees 


who  received  more   than   $25,000  after 
taxes  in  the  last  year  listed. 

Of  these  16  increases  on  the  li.st.  2 
of  these  employees  received  more  than 
$25,000  after  taxes  for  the  first  year  listed 
so  that  the  Executive  order  would  apply 
to  only  5  of  the  named  increases  on  the 
list.  In  many  in.stances.  even  these  5 
would  not  be  forced  to  surrender  any 
Income   because   of   the   fact   that   tht 
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amounts  remaining  after  taxes  are  with- 
in the  range  which  is  permitted  to  be 
paid  above  taxes  even  under  the  Execu- 
tive order  to  take  care  of  life  insurance 
payments,  debt  retirement  payments, 
and  the  similar  additions  which  are  now 
Ijermitted. 


Farm  Labor  Should  Be  Incladed  in  the 
Parity  Formula 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSI.SSIPPT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24,  1943 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  unqualifiedly  supported  H.  R.  1408, 
commonly  known  as  the  Pace  bill,  which 
amends  the  Af?ricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
Include  the  cost  of  all  farm  labor  ir  de- 
termining the  parity  price  of  apricul- 
tural  commodities.  It  has  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  Mississippi  and 
Federal  Farm  Bureau  Federations,  and 
the  larmers  of  my  district. 

The  inhabitants  of  my  district  are  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  They,  and  the 
other  American  farmers,  have  been 
called  upon  to  produce  the  largest  food 
crop  in  the  annals  of  American  history. 
In  their  efforts  to  accomplish  this  colos- 
sal task  they  are  confronted  with  a  short- 
age of  labor,  a  shortage  of  Implements,  a 
shortage  and  slow  delivery  of  fertilizers. 
Though  confronted  with  these  seemingly 
insurmountable  obstacles,  the  farmer  is 
patiently  and  with  determination  pre- 
paring to  do  his  Job.  He  has  accepted 
the  challenge  of  Hitler  and  his  satelMtes. 
He  l)egins  his  day  of  labor  long  before  the 
sun  rises  and  remains  at  work  long  after 
the  evening  shadows  are  reflected  from 
the  west.  He  listens  not  for  a  whistle  to 
end  his  day  of  toil.  On  the  contrary,  over 
sweating  brow  and  thoughts  of  those 
sons  in  North  Africa,  the  South  Pacific. 
Australia,  and  other  battle  fronts,  he 
toils  laboriou.sly  on  into  the  quiet  of  early 
evening  darkness.  Simply  because  we 
know  that  he  has  accepted  the  challenge 
and  will  do  the  job  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  he  is  entitled  to  fair 
play  and  an  even  break.  He  seeks  only  a 
reasonable  return  for  his  commodities. 
This  he  must  have. 

FAIR    MARKFT  VAiriS   INCLUDE   LABOR   COSTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  product  of  in- 
dustry which  does  not  charge  labor  cost 
into  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article. 
Do  you  think  even  for  a  moment,  that 
my  farmer  friends  could  purchase  a  plow 
point  at  the  cost  of  material  only?  Why. 
certainly  not.  Labor  was  required  to 
manufacture  that  plow  point.  The  cost 
of  that  labor  enters  into  the  retail  price 
thereof,  and  the  farmer  pays  it,  which  is 
as  it  certainly  should  be.  The  same  Is 
true  of  a  hoe,  a  rake,  a  harrow,  a  single- 
tree, a  planter,  a  cultivator,  and  every 


piece  of  farm  machinery  necessary  to 
make  the  crop.  It  is  likewise  true  of 
shoes,  of  overalls,  of  clothing,  of  every 
article  purchased  today  throughout  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  products  of 
the  farm.  Why  not  include  labor  costs 
in  determining  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  products  of  the  farmer?  Is  that  un- 
reasonable? The  farmer  a&ks  only  a  fair 
return.  For  this  he  has  waited  and 
waited  and  he  must  hiive  it  now.  He 
should  be  placed  on  a  par  with  tliose  who 
sell  to  him  the  implements,  clothing,  and 
other  necessities. 

INTLATION 

The  only  argument  against  this  bill  is 
that  it  might  cause  inflation.  Why.  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  these  people  be  so  fear- 
ful of  inflation  just  at  the  time  the 
farmer  i^  about  to  get  a  break?  Have 
not  industrial  benefits  and  wages  sky- 
rocketed during  the  past  12  months  while 
the  products  of  the  farmer  have  been 
stymied  with  price  ceilings?  Industrial 
labor  is  today  receiving  sercral  hundred 
percent  of  parity.  Why  should  the 
farmer  not  be  placed  on  equal  terms? 
Inflation?  Listen  to  this — a  few  nights 
ago  I  ate  am  ordinary  sized  piece  of  ham 
in  a  nearby  restaurant.  They  charged 
me,  believe  it  or  not,  $1  for  that  ham. 
How  much  of  that  dollar  would  you  say 
the  farmer  received?  Just  about  4  cents. 
With  labor  costs  added  into  the  parity 
formula  he  would  receive  only  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  more — insufficient  even  in  the 
slightest  to  affect  the  consumer's  price. 
Those  who  fear  this  bill  will  bring  infla- 
tion might  say  that  the  foregoing  is  an 
exaggerated  illustration.  The  fact  re- 
mains, I  assure  you,  that  the  fl.gures  are 
positively  correct.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker, 
inflation  will  never  come  from  the  final 
adoption  of  this  bill.  Labor  cost  in- 
cluded in  the  parity  formula  would  have 
the  following  effect  upon  parity  prices 
of  farm  products: 

Paritv  prices 
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THE  SO-CALLED  FABM   BLOC 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  farm  bloc 
'  bill.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  everybody's 
I  bill.  If  the  organization  of  a  farm  bloc 
!  becomes  necessary  to  bring  about  a  fair 
'  deal  for  the  farmer,  then  I  am  happy 
j  to  be  identified  with  the  members  of  the 
!  so-called  farm  bloc.  The  farmer  is  the 
I  friend  of  every  man  in  this  Congress,  in 
this  Nation,  and  in  this  hungry  world. 
I  Why  should  there  not  be  a  farm  bloc? 


Do  we  not  have  a  utility  bloc,  a  silver  bloc, 
a  labor  bloc,  an  educational  bloc,  a  pen- 
sion  bloc,  even  a  loafers'  bloc?  There  is 
a  bloc  of  some  description  with  which 
each  and  every  person  in  this  country  is 
more  or  less  identified.  May  I  repeat 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, am  proud  of  my  aflaiiation  with  the 
so-called  farm  bloc. 

FASM    LABOR    COKPCIXED  TO  BBX   PAT   BOLLfl  OV 
UTBUSTBT 

Let  me  remind  you  who  fear  Inflation 
that  labor  for  the  present  year  or  more 
has  been  leaving  the  farms  by  the  thou- 
sand.s.  It  has  been  forced  to  seek  the 
fat,  high-wage  pay  rolls  of  industry.  The 
fearer  of  inflation  should  look  back  for 
a  moment.  Did  he  fear  inflation  when 
labor  insisted  upon  and  secured  ad- 
vancement to  its  present  status  of  sev- 
eral hundred  percent  of  parity?  Does 
he  fear  inflation  when  men  like  John  L. 
Lewis,  labor's  bottleneck  and  America's 
No.  1  public  enemy,  demand,  under 
threat  of  strike,  which  would  paralyse 
industry,  an  additional  $2  per  day  for 
coal  miners?  Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Lewis  makes  his  demands  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  the  East  are  freeeing 
for  lack  of  fuel.  He  wotild  close  dowi.  In- 
dustry upon  which  the  sons  of  this  Na- 
tion, who  stor  bullets  at  $50  a  month,  are 
so  dependent  for  weapons  of  defense. 

Would  you  put  an  unfair  ceiling  over 
the  commodity  of  the  farm  simply  be- 
cause the  farmer  does  not.  with  the 
threat  of  a  walk-out  or  a  sit-down  strike, 
demand  certain  prices  or  else?  There 
may  be  hunger  in  this  country  before 
this  war  is  over.  Let  those  who  snap 
with  the  crack  of  the  whip  of  John  L. 
Lewis  remember  that.  Hunger  can  be 
averted.  It  can  be  averted  by  giving  the 
farmer  a  fair  return  for  his  commodities. 
The  inclusion  of  the  cost  of  farm  labor  in 
the  parity  formula  will  be  a  step  in  that 
direction.  You  will  then  see  those  who 
till  the  soil,  who  love  the  farm,  return 
once  again,  return  to  grow  the  food  and 
fiber  crops,  to  feed  the  hungry  mouths 
of  a  war-torn  world. 


Parental  Sacrifices  to  the  War  Effort 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  credit 
to  him  who  risks  his  life  for  his  coim- 
try.  When  a  child  leaves  home  for 
service  in  the  military  or  naval  services 
of  his  country  he  is  a  changed  per- 
son ever  after.  His  parents  are  from 
that  time  forward  so  completely  inter- 
ested in  the  war  that  they  are  never  free 
from  the  thought  of  their  son  and  his 
activities  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  Sac- 
rifice which  such  parents  are  called  upon 
to  undergo  brings  to  them  more  anguish 
than  any  person  who  has  not  had  that 
experience  can  possibly  know.    I  dare 
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say  that  every  Individual  parent  would 
be  Rlad-  if  he  or  she  could  take  the  place 
of  thoir  son  or  daughter. 

Some  parents  are  only  called  upon  to 
give  up  one  child  while  others  give  up  two 
and  some  three  and  some  four  and  others 
five  and  in  a  few  instances  some  have 
given  up  six  sons. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  some 
families  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  which  have  laid  on  their 
country's  altar  the  destinies  and  lives  of 
their  sons.  Three  families  have  had  the 
distinct  honor  of  sending  six  stalwart 
sons  into  the  service  of  our  country  and 
several  have  sent  as  many  as  five. 

I  have  adopted  a  rule  that  I  will  give  a 
beautiful  service  flag  to  any  family  that 
sends  five  or  more  boys  into  the  armed 
service.  I  have  sent  a  flag  with  five  stars 
to  each  of  the  following  families: 

To  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Y. 
Evans,  of  Gallia,  Ohio.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  their  sons  in  the  armed 
service:  Pvt.  Leslie  L.  Evans,  Pvt.  Floyd 
Evans.  Pvt.  Lewis  Lowell  Evans,  Pvt. 
Lawrence  Evans,  and  Pvt.  Orin  Evans. 

To  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
J.  Skinner,  of  Glouster.  Ohio.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  their  sons  in  the 
armed  service:  Je.sse  James  Skinner, 
Daine  Wendel  Skinner.  Dallas  Webster 
Skinner,  Willard  Alonzo  Skinner,  and 
Ellis  Gordon  Skinner. 

To  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Banik.  of  Murray  City.  Ohio.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  their  sons  in  the 
armed  services:  Chief  Motor  Machinist 
Mate  Thomas  P.  Banik,  Pvt.  Edward  J. 
Banik.  Seam.an  Philip  E.  Banik.  Seaman 
Albert  M.  Banik,  and  Pvt.  Justin  E.  Banik 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

To  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton 
Irwin,  of  rural  free  delivery.  Murray  City. 
Ohio.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
their  sons  in  the  armed  service:  Seaman 
Alan  Homer  Irwin.  Seaman  Thomas 
Irwin.  Seaman  Robert  Irwin.  Corp.  Ed- 
ward Christian  Irwin,  and  Pvt.  Raymond 
Arthur  Irwin. 

I  have  sent  a  flag  with  six  stars  to 
each  of  the  following  families: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Kozma,  Sr..  of 
Millfleld,  Ohio.  Their  .sons  in  the  armed 
services  are  Sgt.  Sigmund  Kozma,  Jr.. 
Pvt.  Julius  Kozma,  Pvt.  Carl  Kozma.  Pvt. 
Bert  Kozma.  Pvt.  Calmon  Kozma.  and 
Seaman  Alex  Kozma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  McAfee,  of  Iron- 
ton.  Ohio.  Their  .sons  in  the  armed 
services  are  John  N.  McAfee,  Jack  A. 
McAfee.  Wesley  T.  McAfee.  Clelland  B. 
McAfee.  George  A.  McAfee,  and  Paul  Mc- 
Afee. These  parents  also  have  one 
grand-son  and  a  son-in-law  in  the  serv- 
ice. George  McAfee  made  for  himself  a 
national  reputation  at  Duke  University 
and  with  the  Chicago  Bears  as  being  one 
of  America's  greatest  all-Ume  football 
players.  He  left  his  place  with  the  Chi- 
cago Bears  and  enlisted  in  the  service 
la.st  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Null,  of  Plat- 
form. Ohio.  Their  sons  in  the  armed 
services  are:  Corp.  William  Null.  Sgt. 
Wil.son  Null.  Corp.  Clyde  Null,  Pvt.  War- 
ren Null.  Pvt.  Donivan  Null,  and  Sea- 
man George  Null. 

I  am  moved  to  make  these  few  remarks 
because  I  know  that  palnotism  is  not  a 


special  incident  of  any  locality  or  of  any 
group  and  it  is  likely  that  all  over  the 
Nation  the  same  story  can  be  told  that  I 
have  told  in  these  few  sentences.  It  all 
adds  up  to  the  fact  that  our  people  are 
as  patriotic  as  they  have  ever  been  and 
that  our  young  men  are  as  loyal  and  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  our  country  as 
the  young  men  of  any  generation  in  the 
life  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  parents  to  whom  I  have  given 
these  .service  flags  have  appreciated  them 
tremendously.  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment in  the  further  hope  that  some  of 
the  other  Members  might  be  moved  to 
follow  my  custom  in  this  matter  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  sat- 
isfaction to  them  if  they  decide  to  do  bO. 


The  Ginsburg  Case 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  111  made  certain  statements  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  reference  to 
one  Mr.  David  Ginsburg.  That  reference 
has  brought  about  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation, as  well  as  newspaper  com- 
ment. I  have  no  animosity  in  my  heart 
against  the  Jews  or  any  other  race.  I 
do.  however,  entertain  strong  and  posi- 
tive views  with  reference  to  those  who 
are  attempting,  in  my  opinion,  to  dodge 
serving  their  country  in  this  its  greatest 
hour  of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  to  my  liking  to 
enter  further  into  the  Ginsburg  case. 
For  the  small  part  I  played  in  bringing 
the  matter  out  in  the  open  I  apologize  to 
no  man.  Had  not  the  searchlight  been 
thrown  upon  the  whole  ugly  affair,  in  all 
probability,  Mr.  Ginsburg  would  be  in 
London  today  wearing  the  uniform  of  an 
American  officer.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  had 
not  some,  whose  American  concept  of 
government  I  question,  attempted  to 
cover  the  whole  thing  up  by  charging 
that  the  exposure  was  brought  about  by 
the  enemies  of  the  New  Deal  in  further- 
ance of  their  smear  campaign,  I  would 
hold  my  peace  today. 

I  have  not  been  an  enemy  of  the  New- 
Deal.  I  have  been  a  part  of  It.  Ofttimes, 
I  have  been  the  lone  Representative  from 
Virginia  to  support  Mr.  Roove.selt  in  his 
eflfort  to  bring  the  blessings  of  Govern- 
ment to  all  the  people.  And  for  the  small 
part  I  have  played  in  humanizing  our 
Government  and  extending  to  the  hum- 
blest in  this  land  every  privilege  and  con- 
cession enjoyed  by  the  most  exalted.  I 
apologize  to  no  man.  My  record  is  an 
open  lx)ok.  I  have  not  dodged  any  votes. 
I  have  always  fought  out  in  the  open. 
Everyone  knows  where  I  have  stood. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  followed  the 
President  in  his  war  tflort.  I  am  no 
isolationist.  I  have  voted  for  every  de- 
fense measure,  every  war  measure,  from 
the  fortification  of  Guam  to  the  present, 


with  the  single  exception  that  on  the 
12th  of  this  month  I  voted  against  ex- 
tending the  debt-limit  bill;  and  I  voted 
against  this  bill  not  because  I  w  as  against 
extending  debt  limit,  but  becau.se  the  bill 
carried  the  Disney  amendment  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  a  gratuitous  and  un- 
called for  slap  at  Mr.  Roo.sevelt. 

The  fact  is.  instead  of  joining  in  an 
attempt  to  smear  Mr.  Roo.sevelt.  I  have 
been  doing  everything  in  my  power  to 
uphold  hi.'-  hand.  Yes;  I  am  behind  our 
Commander  in  Chief.  He  is  a  great  war 
leader  and  should  command  the  admira- 
tion, respect,  and  love  of  every  loyal 
American.  My  attitude  toward  him  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  speech  I  made  ac- 
cepting my  last  nomination  for  Congress. 
I  said : 

And  rlghit  here  may  I  paxise  to  say  that  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  Gud  .still  moves 
In  the  affairs  of  men.  and  that  to  me  It  was 
no  accident  but  Dlvme  Providence  that  di- 
rected the  shattering  of  a  long-established 
precedent  and  brought  about  the  election  of 
Fianklin  D  Roosevelt  for  a  th'rd  term.  Amer- 
ica— yea,  the  whole  world — needs  Mr.  Rotse- 
velt'8  leadership,  and,  as  for  me,  today  In 
common  with  countless  millions  scattered 
over  a  confused  and  fnght-stricken  world.  I 
thank  God  dally  for  supplying  that  leadership. 

I  Still  stand  by  that  statement. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  charge  that  I  am 
part  and  parcel  of  the  campaign  to  smear 
Mr.  Roosevelt  falls  flat. 

Now,  before  I  go  Into  the  war  record 
of  Mr.  Ginsburg,  let  me  first  make  a  gen- 
eral statement  relative  to  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  Mr.  Ginsburg  who,  as  everyone 
knows,  was  one  of  its  chief  policy  makers. 

That  I  have  blasted  the  wonder  boys 
that  have  been  bogging  things  down  here 
on  the  home  front,  especially  the  Hender- 
son-Ginsburg  O.  P.  A.,  I  freely  admit; 
and  for  this  I  apologize  to  no  man.  H  I 
can  a.ssist  in  banishing  Hender.son  and 
Ginsburg  and  all  others  of  their  type 
from  governmental  service.  I  will  not 
think  I  have  lived  in  vain.  On  the  con- 
trary I  will  think  I  have  not  only  assisted 
in  preserving  the  American  sy.<-tem  of 
government  and  the  American  way  of 
life  but  that  I  have  assisted  in  preserving 
unity  and  .solidarity  here  on  the  home 
front.  Moreover,  I  will  think  1  have  as- 
sisted in  promoting  our  war  effort  in  re- 
moving from  directive  and  policy-mak- 
ing positions  those  totally  unfit  to  hold 


such   positions, 
subject. 

While  I  have 
Deal  Democrat, 
that  I  am  first 
like   our   sy.stem 


I    feel   deeply   on   this 

been  considered  a  New 
be  it  ever  understood 
of  all  an  American.  I 
of  government.  I  am 
satisfied  with  it;  yes,  my  colleagues,  I  am 
in  love  with  it.  And  while  my  boy  and 
your  boy  and  the  other  American  boys 
are  fighting  to  dest'-oy  Hitlerism  and 
preserve  our  system  of  government  and 
our  way  of  life,  I  am  not  going  to  sit  idly 
by  and  see  a  Hender.son.  a  Ginsburg,  or 
anyone  else  bog  down  our  war  effort,  or 
Hitlerize  America,  or,  under  the  cloak  of 
the  emergency,  by  edict,  order,  or  decree 
change  in  any  way  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. If  there  are  any  changes  to  be 
made  in  our  system  of  government,  we 
will  wait  until  our  boys  come  back  and 
find  out  what  they  have  to  say  about  it. 
As  for  me,  I  am  going  to  fight  to  sec  that 
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there  Ls  no  bogging  down  of  our  war 
effort  here  on  the  home  front,  and  to  see 
that  our  boys  return  to  the  same  America 
they  left,  the  land  of  liberty,  the  dwelling 
place  of  freemen,  and  the  home  of  free 
labor  and  free  enterprise.  I  have  so 
purposed  In  my  heart,  and  nothing  Ls 
going  to  aeter  me  from  carrying  that 
purpose  into  action. 

The  time  has  come  for  plain  talking. 
The  American  people  are  not  so  gullible 
as  not  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
O.  P.  A.  under  Henderson  and  Ginsburg. 
It  was.  and  I  make  the  statement  ad- 
visedly, far  from  an  American  institu- 
tion. Tactics  were  resorted  to  that  were 
foreign  to  every  American  concept  of 
government.  And  these  tactics,  instead 
of  furthering  our  war  effort,  hampered 
it  in  that  they  brought  about,  and  rightly 
brought  about,  ill  will  -xnd  resentment, 
when  we  needed,  as  never  before,  unity 
and  solidarity.  Thank  God  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  still  resist  the  usurpers. 
Let  me  catalog  some  of  these  grievances. 
The  American  people  were  treated,  more 
or  less,  with  contempt  and  contumely. 
Treat  them  rough  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Complaints  were  ofttimes  viewed 
with  suspicion  or  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence. Petitions  for  redress  ofttimes  con- 
sidered but  the  instruments  of  a  pressure 
group  to  obtain  leave  to  profit  unjustly 
from  the  war.  Consultations  and  meet- 
ings that  in  no  way  affected  our  war  ef- 
fort were  ofttimes  held  behind  closed 
doors,  after  the  newspapermen  had  been 
removed,  and  those  in  attendance  ad- 
monished that  everything  that  went  on 
was  to  be  treated  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence. Meetings  were  often  called,  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpase  of  considering 
with  those  affected  the  policies  under 
which  they  would  operate,  only  to  find 
that  the  policies  had  already  been  deter- 
mined by  O.  P.  A.  and  the  meeting  in 
reality  was  only  a  means  of  informing 
the  affected  parties  what  those  policies 
would  be.  Spies  were  sent  out  to  shadow- 
free  Americans  as  if  they  were  alien 
enemies. 

Yes;  the  O.  P.  A.  had  its  "gestapo."  In- 
spectors when  sent  out  to  investigate  in- 
fractions of  ceiling  prices  were  ofttimes 
told  to  treat  those  against  whom  com- 
plaints had  been  made  as  being  guilty 
until  their  innocence  was  established. 
Reports  were  required  of  business  estab- 
lishments compelling  them  to  divulge 
business  secrets  and  information  that 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose,  but  could 
be  used  by  their  competitors  to  cripple 
or  destroy  their  businesses.  Forms  and 
reports,  many  useless  and  sen.seless — in- 
terminable forms  and  report.s — that  re- 
quired the  business  concerns  of  America, 
right  when  we  have  a  labor  shortage,  to 
hire  additional  untold  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  were  required,  only  to  be 
filed  away  as  so  much  blank  paper. 
Drunk  with  power,  they  reached  out  and 
practically  took  charge  of.  and  I  am 
afraid  seriously  crippled,  our  food-for- 
victory  program,  unnecessarily  closed  the 
doors  of  thoxisands  of  small  business  es- 
tablishments, and  created  a  resentment 
never  before  witnes.scd  during  my  con- 
nection with  government.  It  is  useless 
for  me  to  further  recite  these  abuses, 
becaiise  under  the  Henderson -Ginsburg 


regime  the  withering,  leprous  hand  of 
O.  P.  A.  entered  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  in  America.  Oh.  be  not  deceived, 
the  American  people  knew  what  was 
happening,  but,  at  first,  stood  stunned, 
not  realizing  that  such  things  were  pos- 
sible in  free  America.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  my  colleagues, 
were  the  people  so  sorely  harassed  and 
oppressed. 

When  I  found  out  the.se  things,  I 
started  out  fighting.  Why?  Because 
they  were  un-American,  because  they 
were  bringing  about  disunity,  and  be- 
cause they  were  de.stroying  the  morale  of 
our  people.  And  for  the  fight  I  have 
made  I  apologize  to  no  man.  Lack  of 
confidence  in  government  will  destroy 
the  morale  of  the  governed  quicker  than 
anything  else.  And,  too.  Mr.  Speaker, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  busy  di- 
recting the  war  effort  and  naturally 
could  not  keep  an  eye  on  all  endeavors 
here  on  the  home  front,  I  thought  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  assist,  in  every  way 
pos.sible,  to  keep  the  home  front  not  only 
clean  but  a  united,  fighting  American 
front.  And,  thank  God.  the  fight  has  not 
been  in  vain.  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  last  got 
around  to  Henderson  and  got  rid  of  him. 
and  from  the  Drew  Pearson  column  of 
the  8th  of  March,  got  rid  of  him  for  good. 
I  pray  that  he  has,  and  to  this  prayer  I 
know  that  all  Americans  say  amen.  I 
quote  from  the  Pearson  column: 

He  (the  President)  cut  the  ground  partly 
from  under  his  belligerent  visitors  by  saying 
that  he  knew  appointments  under  Leon  Hen- 
derson and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
had  been  reprehensible.  In  fact,  he  castigated 
Henderson  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that 
Henderson  would  never  come  back. 

Pretty  strong  language,  coming  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
not  too  strong. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  commend 
the  President  upon  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Brown.  We  who  served  in  the  House 
with  him  know  that  he  is  not  only  a  man 
of  outstanding  ability,  but  a  man  of  the 
highest  integrity  and  honor,  and  that  he 
firmly  believes  in  the  American  concept 
of  government  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  While  I  realize  he  has  a  tough  job, 
probably  the  toughest  job  an  American 
in  civilian  life  ever  tackled.  I  know  that 
he  will  succeed  because  he  will  have  the 
American  people  behind  him.  Govern- 
ment is  based  up>on  confidence  and  faith, 
and  Mr.  Brown  is  entitled  to  both  our 
confidence  and  our  faith.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  so  soft  that  they  can- 
not take  it  on  the  chin  with  a  smile  when 
they  know  that  what  they  are  taking 
on  the  chin  is  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  our  war  effort.  The 
American  people  are  not  asking  for  the 
easy  way,  but  they  are  demanding  the 
American  way.  If  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  this  war  calls  for  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  right  here  on  the  home  front, 
we  can  take  it,  and  take  it  with  a  smile 
in  the  good  old  American  way,  knowing 
that  sooner  or  later  in  God's  own  way, 
in  God's  own  time,  that  justice  and  right 
and  freedom  will  prevail  over  oppression 
and  wrong  and  tyranny,  and  that  in  the 
end  victory  will  be  our  portion.  And  I 
know  that  Mr.  Brown  will  not  ask  us  to 
take  it  on  the  chin  unless  it  is  necessary. 


and  when  it  becomes  necessary  I  know 
he  will  administer  the  dose  in  the  good 
old  Amexican  way. 

The  great  mistake,  of  course,  was  made 
in  placing  these  impractical  theorists, 
these  wonder  boys  de  luxe,  who  know 
nothing  about  the  practical  side  of  life, 
many  of  whose  concept  of  government," 
as  I  see  it.  is  far  from  the  American  con- 
cept, in  charge  of  the  economic  life  of 
130.000.000  free-bom  Americans.  Nat- 
urally they  surrounded  themselves  with 
subservient  helpers  of  their  own  tsrpe. 
Naturally  they  made  a  mess,  a  grand 
and  glorious  mess,  of  the  whole  thing. 
And  while  I  know  that  much  damage  ha.s 
been  done  to  our  morale,  that  many  un- 
necessary hardships  have  been  suffered 
by  oiu*  people,  let  us  remember  that  we 
are  at  war,  and  that  we  have  got  to  pull 
together,  work  together,  and  fight  to- 
gether In  order  to  win.  And  with  this 
one  thought  in  mind,  profiting  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  let  us  here  and  now 
resolve  to  get  behind  Prentiss  Brown  and 
put  this  thing  over.  Because,  as  some- 
one has  wisely  said,  the  preacher  has  run 
off  with  the  deacon's  wife  is  no  reason 
why  the  church  should  be  destroyed. 
The  church  is  still  fundamental!}-  sound, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  destroy  it  sim- 
ply because  the  preacher  and  the 
deacon's  wife  turned  out  to  be  sinners. 
Under  such  circimistances,  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  preacher 
and  the  deacon's  wife  and  others,  if  in 
the  church,  of  their  stripe.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  O.  P.  A.  We  need  it  in  order 
to  keep  down  inflation.  And  we  cannot 
afford  to  destroy  it  simply  because  the 
Hendersons  and  Ginsburgs  got  in  charge. 
Reason  and  common  sense  dictate  that 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Hen- 
dersons and  Ginsburgs  and  all  others  of 
their  stripe  and  keep  the  O.  P.  A. 

Now,  having  made  these  general  re- 
marks for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
my  criticisms  have  been  made  not  for  the 
purpose  of  smearing  but  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  conditions  on  the  home 
front,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of 
giving  you  a  better  insight  into  the  Gins- 
btirg  case,  let  me  get  back  to  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Ginsburg.  In  presenting  the 
record  I  am  animated  by  but  one  motive, 
and  that  motive  a  desire  to  see  equality 
of  treatment  meted  out  to  our  yoimg  men 
upon  whom  falls  the  defense  of  America. 
On  August  30,  1940,  in  a  radio  address 
on  conscription,  I  said: 

Then,  too,  those  who  are  against  oonscrip- 
tlon  overlook  another  fundamental  demo- 
cratic principle,  the  principle  of  eqtiallty. 
Democracy.  It  Is  true,  means  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, but  It  also  means  equality — equality  of 
opportunity  and  equality  of  treatment. 

My  friends,  In  standing  lor  conscription  I 
am  only  applying  In  a  common -sense  and  rea- 
listic way  the  great  American  principle  of 
equality  to  present-day  conditions.  I  am 
only  asking  tliat  my  Government  in  her  ef- 
fort to  protect  our  freedom  and  our  liberties 
place  aU  citizens  upon  the  same  footing. 
Treat  us  all  alike.  When  you  call  my  boy.  call 
the  rich  man's  boy.  Wben  you  call  the  la- 
boring man's  boy,  call  the  industrialist's  boy. 
When  you  call  the  Irish  boy.  call  the  Jewish 
boy.  When  you  call  the  Presbyterian  boy,  call 
the  Baptist  boy.  That's  democracy;  pure  and 
undeflled  democracy.  It  is  the  kind  of  de- 
mocracy my  forefathers  died  to  establish,  and 
It  is  the  kind  of  democracy  I  am  wtlllng.  if 
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needs  be,  to  fellow  in  their  footsteps  and  pay 
the  same  price  to  maintain  unci  preserve. 

Yes.    my    friends,    protectlnt;    America    is 
above  ar.d  beyond  race   or  creed,  station  or 
rank.     It  Is  a  common  duty  that  brings  us 
all  down   to  a  common   level.     And   In   the 
discharge  of  this  duty  the  burdeii.s  imposed 
should    be,    as    far    as    possible,    distrlbtued 
etiualiy  amoi.g  the  citizenry  of  our  country. 
W hen  v.e  get  away  from  the  American  doc- 
trine of  equality  of  treatment,  we  are  tread- 
ing upon  dangerous  ground.     We  are  under- 
mining, in  the  hour  of  i^lress.  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  upon  which   the  framew(5rk  of 
our  Republic  rests.    It  is  not  right,  because  it 
is  not  di^'i.nbutlng  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment, as  far  as  possible,  equally;   It   16  not 
right    bec:iu«e    it    la    permitting    some,    while 
sharing  the  benefits  of  government,  to  shirk 
Its  rcsfronslbllities  and  burden.'^,  to  expect  my    ' 
boy  or  your  boy  to  protect   the   freedom  of    | 
the    boy    v.ho.    while    anxious    to    enjoy    the    ' 
blessings  afforded  by  thl.s  Republic  in  times 
cf  peace,  in  time  of  danger  want?  to  hide  be- 
hind his  c'eluded  conception  of  freedom.    The 
citizen  who  honestly  shares  such  an  opinion 
ne*:jS  to  get  his  democracy  .«!trniKht»^ned  out. 
He  needs  to  be  taught  that  th.ise  who  accept 
the  benefits  cf  government  must  assume  the 
rcspon£lblUUe.;  of  government. 

And  then,  my  friends,  v;e  have  an  element 
In  this  country— I  grant  you  It  is  a  small 
e'cmcnt — tut  nevertheless  it  Is  here,  who  are 
siir.ply  unwilling  to  as.-^ume  their  Just  duties 
and  re.spinslbiUtles  when  danger  threatens 
and  the  security  of  our  Ropublic  Is  in 
Jeopardy.  These  among  o\ir  citizenry  should 
be  forced — I  u.se  the  word  advisedly — to  as- 
sume their  ecjual  part  of  the  burdens  of 
government  A  democracy  that  Is  not  flex- 
ible eiii.  U(jh  to  u&e  force,  when  force  is  needed, 
will  soon  perL^h.  We  fhuuld  never  hesitate 
to  use  force  when  the  security  cr  well-being 
of  cur  Republic  demand.s  force.  Ofttlmes  we 
have  to  use  force,  even  In  times  of  peace,  to 
conipfl  men  to  share  their  equal  portion  cf 
the  burdens  of  Government.  Why,  for  In- 
stance. 8on;t't!mes  we  have  to  fcrce  men  to 
pay  their  equal  and  Juet  part  of  taxes,  to 
observe  the  laws  of  sanitatlcn,  and  to  assume 
other  burdensome  and  distasteful  obhgntlcns. 

In  my  .speech  accepting  my  la.st  nomi- 
nation for  Congress,  I  told  my  people 
frankly  tliat  I  could  make  them  but  one 
promiit.'.    I  said: 

The  sacrificial  hour  has  arrived.     We  have 

all  gi)t  to  make  .s,icrifices,  probably  sacilflces 
that  today  we  do  not  dream  of.  in  order  to 
bring  about  our  heart's  desire,  an  ull-out 
victory,  and  In  my  effort  to  bring  about  that 
all-out  victory  the  only  thing  I  promise  is 
to  work  to  the  end  that  the  sacrifices,  so  far 
as  possible,  are  equitably  and  fairly  dis- 
tributed. 

I  still  st'^.nd  by  tho.<5e  statemonts.  And 
In  tr.ving  to  uncover  those  who  are  at- 
tempting,' to  dodge  Army  service.  I  am 
only  trying  to  carry  into  efl-^ct  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  I  stand  for.  While 
I  realize  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Ginsburc  is  a  Jew,  because  I  know  that 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  race,  will  lend  color  to  the  anti- 
Semitic  cry  that  .some  are  attempting 
to  rai.se,  this  fact  shall  not  deter  me  from 
presenting  the  true  facts.  It  was  quite 
by  accident  that  Mr.  Ginsburg  was 
singled  out.  The  facts  are  these:  For  a 
considerable  length  of  time  there  has 
been  a  peneral  nimor  that  Mr.  Gmsburg 
was  a  draft  dodger  that  has  been  pro- 
tected in  his  high  position  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. It  was  al.*;o  rumored  around 
that  Mr.  Brown  would,  sooner  or  later, 
dispense  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Gins- 


burg  because  there  was  such  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  their  philo.sophies  of  govern- 
ment. 

On  Thursday  morning.  March  11,  when 
I  went  over  to  attend  lh<-  meoting  of  the 
House.  I  purchased  a  copy  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  on  the  ground  floor 
and  glanced  through  same  as  I  walked 
up  the  step.s  to  the  Hou.se  Chamber.    I 
was  not  only  shocked.  I  was  astounded, 
when  I  saw  in  big  headlines  on  one  of 
the  inside  paKes,  'Ginsbur.!,'  gets  colo- 
nelcy in  London  assignment."     From  a 
reading  of  the  text  of  the  news  item  it 
looked  like  a  fa.st  one  was  being  pulled 
and  that  if  something  was  not  dune,  and 
quickly  done,   Mr.  Ginsburg   would  re- 
ceive a  high  Army  a.ssignment.     I  im- 
mediately decided   to  bung   the   ni:^tter 
out  in  the  open,  and  for  this  I  apologiz  • 
to  no  man.     The  record  that  I  shall  .soon 
pre.^ent  will.  I  believe,  convince  all  fair- 
minded  Americans  that  I  was  justilied 
in    the   cour.^^e   I    pursued.     Before    pre- 
senting the  record  I  do.  hovvcver.  want 
to  state  tiiat  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ginsburg 
happened  to  be  a  Jew  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  exposure.     I  was  not   striking 
at  the  Jews.    I  was  striking  at  Gmsiniic, 
David  G.nsburg.  and  no  one  else.     If  he 
had  been  a  member  of  some  ether  race, 
be  that  race  the  Iri.sh,  English.  Austral- 
ian. Ru.s.sian.  French,  or  one  of  Parson 
Jasper  s  four  great  races.  "The    Hotten- 
tots, Hu  "uenots.  Ab!'ssinians.  and  Vir- 
ginians," I  would  have  pursued  the  same 
course.     And  what  I  said  stands  good  for 
all  of  his  type,  be  their  names  Ginsburgs 
or  Flannagans.    And  right  here  I  want  to 
say  to  tho.'-e  who  ignorantly  charge  that 
my  Catholicism  motivated  me  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  that  the  Catholics  need  no  de- 
fense at  my  hands,  or  the  hands  of  any- 
one else.     When  it  comes  to  our  war  ef- 
fort, they  have  come  clean  in  this  war, 
like  they  have  in  every  American  war, 
and  the  hemic  deeds  of  their  sons  have 
written  many  of  the  glorious  pages  of 
American  hi.-tory.     Let  me  here  and  now 
disabuse    the    minds    of    these    narrow 
bigots  by  telling  them  that  they  cannot 
charge   this   exposure  to   the  Catholics, 
because  I  am  a  Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  present  the  .selec- 
tive-service record  of  one  David  Gins- 
burg: 

First.  Mr.  Ginsburg  was  born  in  New 
York  on  April  20.  1012.  His  father  and 
mother  came  to  Amei  ica  a  short  while 
before  his  birth,  settled  in  New  York, 
and  a  short  time  after  his  birth  moved 
to  Huntington.  W.  Va..  where  they  be- 
came naturalized  American  citizens  on 
May  19.  1939.  He  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  West  Virginia,  and  received  an 
A.  B.  degree  from  liiat  institution  in 
1932.  Later  he  attended  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  receiving  his  LL.  B.  degree 
in  the  year  1935.  Upon  graduating  in 
law  from  Harvard  lie  immediately  be- 
came connected  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  later  acted  as 
legal  clerk  to  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  During 
1940-41  he  acted  as  general  coimsel  to 
Price  Stabilization  Division.  Advisory 
Commission  in  Council  of  National  De- 
fense.    Upon  the  settmg  up  of  the  OflBce 


of  Price  Administration  on  April  11. 1941. 
he  became  general  counsel  and  remained 
in  this  position  until  Mr.  Prentrss  Brown 
succeeded  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  as  Price 
Administrator.  On  Novembei  20,  1940, 
he  married  a  young  lady  who  held  a 
position  in  the  Per.sonnel  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  ^l.;rlculturaI  Economics.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Second.  N;.w,  at  this  point  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  was  introduced  in  the 
summer  of  1940  and  was  signed  by  the 
Pixsident  September  16,  1940.  Po.ssibly 
this  date  has  something  to  do  with  this 
cate.  possibly  it  has  not.  Just  keep  the 
date  in  mind  in  considering  the  record. 

Third,  Under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
the  young  men  of  A  nerua  were  required 
to  register  on  October  20.  1940.  Ju^t 
keep  this  date  in  mind  also.  Mr.  Gins- 
burg on  O'nober  20.  1940.  registered  with 
local  draft  board  No.  10.  V/a^hington, 
D   C. 

Fourth.  On  July  24.  1341.  local  draft 
board  No.  10  .sent  Mr.  Gitisburg  a  selec- 
tive .service  questionnaire,  which  was 
duly  filled  out  and  returned  August  4. 
1£41.  In  tins  questiotinaire  he  sets  forth 
his  educational  atfainmtnts.  his  activi- 
ties since  Itaving  school,  the  fact  that  he 
is  general  counsel  for  O.  P.  A.,  and  under 
•dependency"  he  stales  that  he  was  mar- 
ried November  20.  1940.  but  has  no  chil- 
dren. He  alfo  states  that  his  wife  gave 
up  her  position  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  January  following  tlieir 
marriage.  Now.  evidently  M*-  Ginsburg 
was  afraid  to  rely  .solely  upon  the  claim 
of  depend"ncy,  as  he  was  married  after 
the  Draft  Act,  even  after  he  had  regis- 
tered, and  some  of  the  boys  had  been  in- 
ducted into  the  service  thereunder,  be- 
caii.se  we  find  on  the  s'\me  day  h.e  filed 
his  questionnaire,  namely,  Augiist  4, 
1941.  his  protector.  Mr.  Leon  H"nder.''on. 
filed  an  affidavit  before  the  draft  beard 
claiming  occupational  deferment  for  Mr. 
Ginsburg.  On  August  16.  1941.  the  local 
board  turned  Mr.  Gin^biirfz's  claim  for 
deferment  on  accoimt  of  his  wife's  de- 
pendency down,  but  gave  favorable  con- 
sideration to  Mr.  Hender.son's  affidavit 
and  pave  Mr.  Ginsburg  occupational  de- 
ferment for  a  period  of  5  months. 

Fifth.  The  occupational  deferment  ex- 
pired January  16.  1942.  Now.  let  us  se? 
what  happened.  On  Januai-y  15.  1942, 
Mr.  Ginsburg  wrote  draft  lx)ard  No.  10. 
calling  attention  to  th*^  [act  that  his  cc- 
cupationpl  deferment  classification 
would  expire  on  January  16.  1942,  and 
in  the  letter  stated: 

I  would  like  to  bring  these  facts  to  your 
attention.  My  wife  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  me  for  a  livelihood.  Neither  she  nor  I 
has  any  income  other  than  my  salary. 
•  •  •  I  am  not  yet  aware  whether  Mr. 
Henderson,  as  Price  Administrator,  will  a.^lc 
for  my  deferment;  I  assume  that  he  will. 
Nevertheless.  I  should  prefer  as  a  primary 
matter  this  issue  of  dependence. 

Mr.  Ginsburg  was  correct  in  his  as- 
sumption that  his  friend  Hender.soii 
would  come  to  his  rescue,  because  on  the 
same  day  the  letter  was  written,  namely, 
January  15.  1942,  Mr.  Henderson  filed 
another  affidavit  with  the  board  claim- 
ing   occupational    deferment    lor    Mr. 
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Gin.sburg.  In  this  affidavit  Mr.  Hender- 
son IS  a  little  stronger  in  his  statements 
relative  to  Mr.  Ginsburg  being  an  irre- 
placeable man.  He  says,  among  other 
things,  in  his  affidavit: 

He  (Mr.  Ginsburg)  cannot  FUcces<^fuHy 
be  replaced  I  request  his  delerincnt  for  the 
duration.  •  •  •  His  position  in  the  or- 
gaiuzation  is  such  Uiat  I  cannot  risk  the  lots 
of  his  services. 

Well,  what  happened  this  time':'  Here 
is  what  happened:  local  draft  board 
No.  10.  in  spite  of  Mr.  Ginsburg's  claim 
for  deferment  on  account  of  dependency 
and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Henderson's  strong 
affldavit  for  occupational  deferment, 
placed  Mr.  Ginsburg  on  January  19. 
1042.  m  class  1,  which  means  that  he  was 
available  for  military  service  subject,  of 
course,  to  his  phy.sical  examination. 
This  makes  the  second  time  the  local 
dr.". ft  board  turned  down  Mr.  Ginsburg's 
deferment  on  account  of  dependency. 

Sixth.  On  January  30.  1942.  Mr.  Gins- 
burg wrote  the  draft  board: 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  cf  your  letter 
of  January  :,;i.  stating  that  on  January  19 
my  case  wa.s  reviewed  by  the  board,  that  the 
reouest  for  occupational  deferment  tiled  by 
Of!lre  cf  Pr:ce  Administration  wa.s  denied.  Ktd 
that  I  w:u«  therefore  in  class  1  subject  to  phys- 
ical exainlnatlcn.  Although  there  is  no  ex- 
press mention  of  the  fact  in  your  lefer.  I 
assume  that  my  request  for  deferment  basrd 
upon  my  support  of  a  dependent  was  likew.te 
denied. 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Ginsburg  at- 
tempts to  explain  his  marriage  in  order 
to  reconcile  same  with  selective-service 
regulations  covering  marriages  entered 
Into  after  the  registration  date  of  Octo- 
ber 19.  1940.  and  filed  a  long  atBdavit 
relating  thereto.  On  February  3.  1942, 
the  draft  board  gave  Mr.  Gin.sburp  a  60- 
day  deferment. 

Seventh.  What  happened  next?  Let 
us  see:  On  February  18.  1942.  Capt.  John 
R.  Brown,  occupational  adviser,  execu- 
tive for  Selective  Service  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  wrote  draft  board  No.  10, 
as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  carbon  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  the  Kcal  board  by  the  above-named 
registrant  (Mr.  Ginsburg).  From  the  infor- 
mation therein  contained.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  a  dependency.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  board  look  Into  the  matter  to  determine 
whether  the  registrant  is  quahlied  for  class 
a  deferment  before  the  matter  of  occupa- 
tional deferment  is  investigated.  Colonel 
Welsh  srivs  it  probably  is  a  dependency  ca^e. 

The  draft  board  on  March  3.  1942, 
again  turned  down  the  dependency 
claim  but  gave  Mr.  Ginsburg  a  6  months' 
ccrupalional  deferment,  placing  him  in 
class  II-A.  This  makes  the  third  time  the 
local  draft  board  turned  down  Mr.  Gins- 
burg "s  defcrm.ent  on  account  of  de- 
pendency. 

Eighth.  Now.  before  the  6  months'  oc- 
cupational deferment  expired  Mr.  Gins- 
burg and  his  friends  really  got  busy. 

Pursuant  to  a  phone  request  the  local 
draft  board  on  September  2.  1942,  sent 
the  Ginsburg  file  to  Mr.  William  E. 
Leahy.  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
Wa.shington.  D.  C. 

On  September  4,  1942.  the  ever-faith- 
ful affidavit-fihng  Mr.  Henderson  filed 
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another  affidavit  with  the  local  draft 
board  asking  for  Mr.  Ginsburg's  defer- 
ment. In  this  affldavit  I  do  not  think  he 
left  anything  unsaid.  Said  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, "A  serious  blow  to  O.  P.  A." 
would  be  struck  if  Mr.  Ginsburg  should 
be  inducted  into  the  service.  "He" — Mr. 
Ginsburg — "is  not  replaceable."  Many 
more  extravagant  expressions  were  used 
in  the  affldavit. 

On  S:'ptember  13.  1942.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Welsh,  member  executive  staff, 
District  of  Columbia  headquarters.  Se- 
lective Service  System,  wrote  draft  board 
No.  10: 

The  file  of  the  above-named  registrant  (Mr. 
Gln.sburg)  of  your  board,  wh'ch  was  fur- 
warded  to  this  office  for  review,  is  returned 
herewith   for  appropriate  attention.  | 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  registrant  was 
married  November  20.  1940.  at  a  tune  when 
hifi  selection  was  not  Imminent  and  that  he 
Is  now  maintaining  a  bona  fide  home  with 
his  Wife  Under  our  present  regulations 
he  would  apparently  be  entitled  to  consid- 
eration for  III-B  classification  until  such 
time  a.s  the  question  cf  dependency  with  re-  , 
f  pect  to  all  married  men  und'T  similar  cir- 
curr:stances  is  being  considered 

I  take  it  that  this  letter  was  a  polite 
way  of  telling  the  draft  board  to  place    j 
Mr".  Ginsburg  in  class  III-B,  which  is  , 
the  dependency  and  occupational  cla.ssi- 
flcafion.     The  statement   In   the   letter 
that  "registrant  was  married  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1C40.  at  a  time  when  his  selection 
was  not  imminent"  is  indeed  a  strange 
statement.    Why  was  not  his  induction 
imminent?     The    draft    law    had    been 
passed,  he  had  been  called  to  register, 
and  stood  subject  to  his  country's  call. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  boys  were 
Inducted  into  the  service  under  the  Se- 
lev"tive  Service  Act  on  November  18.  1940. 
This  letter,  whether  a  polite  request 
or  a  command,  brought  results.    On  Sep- 
tember 18,   1£42,  the   local   draft  board 
placed    Mr.    Ginsburg    in    cla.ss    III-B, 
"man  deferred  both  by   reason   of   de- 
pendency  and   activity."    At   long    last 
Mr.   Ginsburg   had   won    his   fight.     Or 
had  he? 

Things  now  take  a  strange  turn.  Mr, 
Ginsburg.  who,  since  September  18,  1942, 
had  been  enjoying  the  favorable  status 
of  3-B— man  deferred  both  by  reason  of 
dependency  and  activity — which  would 
give  him  as  near  a  bombproof  status  as 
a  man  can  obtain,  as  it  would  exempt 
him  from  Army  service  even  when  mar- 
ried men  without  children  are  called, 
suddenly,  it  seems,  became  alarmed  and 
was  moved  by  a  patriotic  impulse  that 
sent  him  to  the  War  Department  to  talk 
matters  over.  Just  when  he  went  to  the 
War  Department  first  is  not  clear,  but 
it  was  a  short  time  before  either  March 
6  or  March  8.  As  there  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  as  to  just  what  went  on  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  Mr. 
Ginsburg,  I  will  present  both  sides.  The 
evidence  I  present  is  found  in  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to 
Investigate  Draft  Deferments  of  the  aft- 
ernoon of  March  11.  1943  which  is  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  I  brought  the  mat- 
ter out  into  the  open  by  my  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 


The  War  Department's  report  of  Just 
what  took  place  as  detailed  before  the 
committee  by  Colonel  Browning  is  to 
the  effect  that  sometime  prior  to  March 
6  or  8.  1943,  Mr.  Ginsburg  came  to  see 
him  with  reference  to  gelling  into  the 
service,  and — 

talked  about  it  in  general.  Ht  sjud  le  didn't 
know  what  he  was  going  to  do.  With  this 
changed  administration,  as  to  whether  he 
would  want  to  stay  on.  or  whetlier  they  would 
want  him  to  slay  on.  that  he  wculd  like  to 
go  into  the  service.  1  told  him  one  way  to 
do  was  to  be  iuduct?d.  spend  3  montlis  in  the 
ground  course,  then  put  in  an  application  for 
ofQcers'  candidate  fchool.  and  If  his  apphca- 
tion  was  accepted  he  cculd  go  to  the  officers' 
candidate  school,  and  on  completion  cf  thct 
CLiurse,  if  he  was  successful,  he  v,-culd  be  ccm- 
mlssioncd   as  a  second  lieutenant. 

I  take  it  that  this  was  the  only  advice 
Colonel  Browning  could  give  Mr.  Gins- 
burg in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  Army 
order  had  been  issued  prohibiting  the 
commissioning  of  civilians  under  the  age 
of  35.  except  in  certain  highly  technical 
branches,  in  none  of  which  branches,  of 
course,  Mr.  Ginsburg  would  fall. 

Evidently  this  was  not  the  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  Ginsbuig  desired.     At  any 
ate  if  he  expres.sed  any  desire  to  get  in 
the  Army  in  the  regular  way  the  record 
is  silent. 

According  to  Colonel  Browning's  testi- 
mony Mr.  Ginsburg  did  not  come  baclc 
to  the  War  Depprtment  until  the  request 
cpme  from  London  for  two  majors  and 
a  ct>  plain  to  serve  in  the  noncombat 
service  of  the  Army,  namely,  in  the  Pur- 
chasing .\gcnt's  Offlce  in  London.  Said 
Colonel  Browning: 

Then,  when  he  came  over  the  other  day, 
I  had  Just  received  a  cable  from  London  ask- 
ing us  to  send  over  to  them  three  ofBcers— • 
two  majors  and  a  captain. 

The  date  of  this  visit  is  fixed  by  Colonel 
Browning  as  being  either  Saturday, 
March  6,  or  Monday.  March  8. 

Congressman  Arends,  a  member  of 
the  investigation  committee,  evidently 
thought  it  a  Uttle  strange  that  Mr.  Gins- 
burg happened  to  turn  up  just  at  the 
time  the  request  came  from  London, 
because  he  asked — 

Mr.  Aeekds.  It  Just  seems  a  sort  of  ccln- 
cidence  that  the  thing  happened  on  Satur- 
day, and  on  Monday  Mr.  Ginsburg  made  ap- 
plication for  it. 

Colonel  BnowNiNG.  There  is  r.o  connection 
between  the  two  at  all. 

Well,  Colonel  Browning  said  that  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  call  from 
London  and  Mr.  Ginsburg's  trip  to  the 
War  Department  on  the  same  day  or  the 
next  day,  and  we  will  just  take  his  word 
for  it,  knowing  that  coincidents,  while 
strange  things,  sometimes  do  happen. 

Well,  anyway,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
such  assignments  are  made  by  the  War 
Department  from  lists  of  officers  in  the 
Military  Personnel  Offlce,  and  the  two 
majors  had  been  located  from  such  lists, 
and  there  were  seven  or  eight  on  the  lists 
who  were  being  considered  for  the  as- 
signment calling  for  a  captain,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Army  order  pro- 
hibited the  granting  of  commissions  to 
civilians  under  35  years  of  age.  Colonel 
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Browning  trstiflcd  that  he  told  Ginsburg 
that  we  "would  consider  him  for  that" — 
in*'aninK  the  assignment  as  captain — 
"and  sent  a  cable  to  London  to  suslc  if 
thty  wanted  to  consider  David  Gmsburg 
for  that  job." 

Colonel  Brownintj.  further  in  his  testi- 
mony, stat-od  that  he  told  Mr.  Gin.sburR 
the  difficult  road  that  he  would  have  to 
travel  in  .securing  the  assignment.  Said 
Colonel  Browning: 

So  I  told  him  we  would  consider  it.  That 
means,  first  he  hns  got  to  pass  a  physical.  It 
he  doesn't  paiis  the  physical  that  l.s  out. 

Secord.  he  has  got  to  get  through  the  Office 
cf  Procurement  Service;  they  might  not  clear 
him  through  there. 

Third,  they  have  got  to  want  him  In 
London.  Wo  have  got  to  put  an  order 
through  our  ofHre  for  nppolutment.  Finnlly. 
It  has  to  go  up  through  Uie  Secretary  <»f 
War's  board,  and  our  experience  in  getting 
men  through  under  35  u«  zero.  We  haven  t 
been  able  to  get  anybody  through. 

In  view  of  this  statement,  it  does  lock 
a  little  .sti-ange  that  Mr.  Ginsburg  wa.s 
advi.':e(.  that  he  would  bo  con.sidered. 
Colonel  Browning  explained,  however, 
that  while  the  order  prohibiting  the  ccm- 
mi.s.sioning  of  civilians  under  35  years 
of  age  applied  to  dome.stic  and  foreign 
service  ahke.  he  thought,  perhaps,  as  tho 
as5it.;nnu'nt  was  for  fcjr  'un  service  thai 
the  board  might  take  a  different  atti- 
tude. A.s  to  why  Colonel  Browning  en- 
teitained  such  a  tiioughl  in  view  of  the 
order  which  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  service.  I  do 
net  knew. 

Mr.  Ginsburg.  to  say  the  lea^^t,  must  l>e 
a  man  of  parts.  As  general  coun.sel  for 
O.  P.  A.  h(>  jmpres.sed  Mr.  Henderson  so 
deeply  With  hi.->  legal  learning  that  he 
swore  that  he  was  indispcn.sable.  Then, 
it  .'^eems.  he  made  ruch  a  deep  impression 
upcn  Colonel  Browning  that  lie  evidently 
thought  Army  order<^,  and  a  little  of 
everything  else,  would  be  set  a?ide  in 
Pider  to  secure  h;.s  services  in  the  pur- 
chasing oflice  in  London.  Probably  Mr. 
Ginsburg  possesses  some  strange  hyp- 
notic power.  However,  in  fairness  to 
Colonel  Brown;ne.  let  me  say  that  Mr. 
Ginsburg  did  not  quite  put  the  matter 
over,  becnu-^e  Colonel  Brownm'?  made  the 
po.^uive  statement  that  he  had  not  been 
recommended  for  a  C(  nimission.  Said 
Co'onel  Browning: 

But  I  mijjht  si'.y.  in  addition,  he  has  not 
been   recommended  for  a  commission. 

Now.  if  Mr.  Gin.vburg  thinks  that  he  Is 
a  man  of  many  parts  and  possesses  J  yp- 
notic  powers  and  wants  to  put  his  magi- 
cal powers  to  the  real  test.  I  su"/:est  that 
he  go  back  to  his  own  congressional  dis- 
trict and  run  for  Congress,  and  find  out 
if  he  can  hyptintl/e  the  wnr  mothers  and 
lathers  into  votin'r  for  him. 

The  above  view  of  Uie  matter,  as  de- 
tailed by  Colonel  Browning,  drws  not 
exactly  jibr  with  tue  impression  Mr. 
Ginsburg  got  from  h*.s  contact  .  with  the 
War  Department  As  to  whether  Mr. 
Oln.sbnrg  contacted  Army  ofTlcuilH,  other 
tlmn  Colonel  Browning.  I  know  not.  I 
do  know  that  Mr  Ginsbur':  represented 
to  Mr.  Prentl«s  Brown  and  local  draft 
board  No.  10,  that  he  had  bt-en  offered 
a  commission  in  the  Ar:ny.  und  that  the 
only  things  that  stood  m  his  way  were 


relea.ses  from  Mr.  Brown  and  the  draft 
board.  Naturally  the  Army  wanted  a 
release  in  writing  from  the  O.  P.  A.  that 
the  services  of  this  indispensable  man, 
v/hom  Price  Administrator  Henderson 
had  thrice  sworn  to  be  indispensable, 
could  now  be  disjx'n.sed  with  without 
crippling  our  war  effort. 

On  March  8,  1943.  Mr.  Brown  wrote  to 
Mr.  Ginsburg,  as  follows: 

M^RCH  8.  1943. 

Dt^R  Dave:  You  have  asked  me  for  a  re- 
lease to  the  armed  forces  for  service  overseas 
From  our  conversation  I  undersrand  thai  y<  u 
are  extremely  anxious  to  ucrent  the  oppor- 
tunity which  ha.s  be<  n  cfTtri'd  u,u  I  hereby 
gra'il  a  relea.?e  for  the  purpose  only. 
Buicerely   yours, 

Prenti.s.s  Browi*. 

Ailmtfiistrator. 

On  March  8.  1943.  Mr.  Ginsburg  wrote 
local  draft  board  No.  10,  as  follows; 

SELEmvE  Service  Loc*l  Board  No.  10, 

1622  H  Street  N\V .,  Wn^hington.  D.  C 

Gentlemen:  An  oppciriumty  has  arisen 
whuh  will  enable  me  to  be  of  inimediau- 
bfivlce  to  the  Army  a.'<  a  commissioned  offl:er 
in  overseas  duty  A  cimdition  precedent, 
however,  l.s  a  relea-se  by  my  employer  and  my 
draft  board  I  am  tncUj.-inf;  for  your  Infrr- 
matlon  a  copy  of  a  .elea.^e  which  Mr.  Brown 
has  given  to  me  today 

I  hesitate  to  press  the  matter,  but  time 
appears  to  be  short.  If  releases  can  be  ob- 
tained. I  shall  be  sent  abroad  by  plane  within 
a  matter  of  a  very  few  dity.s.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  War  Dejartment  alsj  requires 
that  certain  forms  be  exocuted  I  hnve  been 
B.'ked  to  report  th's  VVedne^diiy  (it  10  a  m. 
If  I  mav.  I  j-hall  call  the  b<i;'.d  office  late 
Tuesday  afternoon.  I  should  be  deeply  grate- 
ful if  I  cou'd  obtain  at  that  time  a  written 
release,  as  well  as  the  exjcuted  forms  which 
aie   herewith   enclosed. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Da\td  Ginxbttfc, 
General  Counsel. 

In  the  questionnaire  .submitted  by  Mr. 
Ginsburg  Maixh  6.  1042.  in  which  he 
stated  "I  participate  in  the  formulation 
of  over-all  policy"  of  O.  P.  A.,  this  ques- 
tion was  asked: 

Question  Duties  of  Job  for  which  you  are 
best  fitted. 

Answer    Leg.il  adviser  or  interpretation   pf 
statutes,  contracts,  particular  Office  of  Price    I 
Adinlni.ttratlon  prograni.s,  administrative  and 
Judicial  procedures,  negotiation,  organization, 
and  presentation  of  economic  data. 

In  the  questionnaire  the  next  question 
was: 

Question    Title   or   Job   for   which    you   are 
next  t)est  fl' ted. 
Answer,  livv.e. 

In  view  of  this  statement  it  does  .«?eem 
strange  that  overnight,  so  to  speak,  Mr. 
Ginsburg  became  qualified  for  a  cap 
talncy  in  the  United  States  Army  to  be 
assigned  to  the  purchasing  agents  office 
In  London. 

The  reaction  of  the  subcommittee  to 
the  evidence  preiK-nted  at  the  hearing, 
I  tliink,  may  be  fairly  »uinmed  up  by  a 
question  asked  Colonel  Biownlng  by 
CongrcH-sman  Eliton  of  Ohio  and  a 
utatement  made  by  Ciiairmun  Costello, 
both  of  which  I  quote. 

Congressman  Elston'b  rea(  tton: 

Mr  rLSTOM  You  don't  kn<  w  what  it  wng 
that  moved  lilm  (aiiuburgt  to  thlB  sudden 
•pint  of  piiirioilim? 


Colonel  BiowNiKC  I  haven't  the  •llKhtest 
Idea  We  liave  had  a  slight  cliaxijje  of  ad- 
ministration over  there  (O  PA)  and  I  think 
he  probably  got  upset. 

The  pity  is  he  did  not  got  an  upset 
sooner  thut  would  have  aiou>ed  hi.s  pa- 
triot!'m.  However,  there  i>  consolation 
in  the  thought  that  it  is  beiti  r  late  than 
never. 

Congressman  Costello's  reaction: 

Mr    CosTiLLO    Here  we  have   th"se  three 

vacancies  occurring:  rather  u.  txpectedly. 
Wouldn't  It  be  possible  t.)  flr.d  men  in  the 
Army  with  miiitaiy  background,  lo  fill  them, 
rather  than  even  considering  civilians  to  fill 
such  vacircl<»s? 

Colonel  Br.owNTNC  A-S  soon  as  we  get  a 
cable  li'.r  that  we  po  to  military  }>er'-onrel 
and  a.-5k  them  to  give  u.s  a  list  of  available 
men. 

Then  we  take  our  own  organization  and  go 
down  throuch  the  list  and  i^ee  if  wc  have  men 
who  would  be  able  Id  All  these  Jobs,  and  could 
we  spare  them. 

As  I  sny.  the  two  majors  we  were  able  to 
locate  in  that  way,  and  we  are  going  through 
th*^  list  new  for  the  captain, 

Mr  CosTXT  LO  Frankly  Just  lo;)king  at  thi3 
particuhir  c.-ise  oflhand.  the  public  is  natural- 
ly going  to  teel  tliat  here  is  an  attorney  who 
has  doi.e  nothing  but  practice  l.iw,  purely  as 
an  employee  of  tlie  Government,  .since  t.ie 
time  he  Graduated  fri>m  law  .<=chool.  .Moxg 
comes  s<.me  legislation  creating  the  Selective 
Service  program.  Becau.';e  ol  his  legal  back- 
ground and  iiecau^e  of  his  employment  wuh 
the  Gcvernment  he  is  put  in  a  spt^ial  cate- 
gory. He  l.s  deferred  fiom  having  to  serve 
under  the  draft,  ard  proceeds  to  cujoy  that 
immunity  from  m;i:tary  Fervice  over  a  peiu  d 
of  a  year  or  more.  di'r1nr»  which  the  cotmtry 
is  at  war  and  then  suddenly.  fr>r  no  part.cu- 
lar  reason  nt  all.  a  vacancy  suridcniy  appears 
over  in  Lo::don,  and  this  essentiil  individual, 
who  ecu  dn't  be  considered  for  diaft  purpo.^es, 
is  denied  ai.y  opp>ortunuy  to  go  into  the  Army 
if  he  desired  to  go  t)ecause  his  superior  cfBccr 
said  that  he  cou'd  not  be  replaced,  that  the 
03i  e  of  Price  Ad-mni'^t'-atlrn  ootid  not  oper- 
ate withoiit  him,  suddenlv  mt  of  a  clear 
-sky — and  this  only  came  to  our  attention  in 
the  la;  t  2  or  3  days — suddenly  we  learn  iriat 
he  is  being  considered  for  a  cimnussion  in 
the  Army,  and  the  local  dra;t  board  is  being 
askfd  to  remove  any  obstacle;  that  they  may 
have  so  that  this  e-v-^ential  man  can  be  put 
into  service  ard  sent  oversea.s. 

I  don't  know  what  the  public  generally  may 
think  about  It  I  think  it  Is  very  embarraRs- 
Ing  to  the  draft  boiird  Itself  to  be  put  in  the 
position  <if  deferring  this  man,  c  ins. tiering 
him  e.ssentliil,  and  when  he  gei>  an  cppor- 
tunty  to  receive  a  commission  and  no*  be 
drafted  a.s  a  soldier  the  boaid  then  would 
change  his  cla»-8lflcallon  and  let  him  pet  the 
commission  I  don't  think  the  reflection  la 
such  a  case  would  bo  back  or.  tlie  War  De- 
partment hut  on  the  draft  board,  anc  tiie 
draft  board  c(,me«  In  cnntnct  with  tl.'»  rivilinn 
p<>pul8tion--<<ther  pe<jplc  who  are  ,»nbj«ct  to 
the  draft--and  if  we  are  goitig  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  permit  .uy  of  Itr  em- 
ployees to  enjoy  an  essential  position,  wj- 
caH.-d,  and  therebj  get  dcXeinuot  uiail  Huctx 
time  as  they  can  secuie  xotne  other  position, 
rf  .'ardle»«  of  the  hazards  of  If.  but  a  pcsitton 
thnf  irlvr«  rrrtnin  emoUitner.i^  m  mnk  and 
p<iwilblv  betur  pny  I  think  we  arc  doing  • 
prave  Injustice  In  refusinK  th«  K-Icctiv* 
service 

Frankly  I  don  t  think  tJiftt  snyons  In 
cUUIan  iKr  woiilc!  hJiv*"  be« n  Ui  ihai  r.itcjji  ry 
UnKwi  he  hus  peculiar  backgiound,  and  I 
think  It  h  ev.cI'Mit  thiit  thi.'<  niaii  6ieK  not 
huvc  any  iij;<  ciflr  backKround  that  would 
qunlify  him  for  this  partirtiiBr  Job,  thHt  it 
does  not  require  legal  background  but  that 
that  18  merely  un  uicidcuitti. 
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My  own  reaction:  It  stinks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  12.  1943.  there 
was  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— see  pase  1949 — one  of  the  most  re- 
markable letters  I  ever  read.  The  letter 
is  dated  January  19.  :943  and  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  David  Gin.sburg,  general 
counsel  of  O.  P,  A,,  to  Mr.  Prentiss  Brown, 
new  O.  P.  A.  Administrator.  I  am  goins 
to  read  this  letter  in  full,  because  I  want 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  :t. 

pRENTi.ss  Brown.  E-sq  . 

Office  of  Price  Administration . 

WaslnngtOJU  D  C. 

De-\r  ParNTiss:  This  Is  my  resignation,  to 
be  accepted  at  your  convenience. 

From  what  has  gone  before.  I  realize  that 
your  first  inclination  will  probably  be  to  hand 
the  letter  back  to  me  with  instructions  to 
forget  the  matter  and  go  back  to  work.  But 
before  your  d?ci!^ion  is  made  I  want  you  to 
read  carefully  what  I  have  to  say,  and  to 
think  about  it. 

Your  Jcb  i.s  totigher  even  than  you  believe. 
Time  w.U  reveal  this.  When  we  spoke  by 
telcphoiie  I  tried  to  give  you  some  intima- 
tion of  what  lay  ahead,  but  words  alone  don't 
cut  deep  enough.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
sooner  or  later,  every  organized  special  in- 
terest and  pres.sure  group  in  the  country  will 
bring  us  power  to  bear  on  you— first  by  what 
Will  appear  to  be  appeals  to  reason,  then  by 
threats,  and  if  need  be  by  force.  Every 
decision  which  afTects  them  adversely  will 
come  to  be  challenged  before  you  or  the  Con- 
gress or  the  public  as  a  threat  to  the  war 
effort  or  the  public  interest  perpetrated  by  a 
college  piofe.ssor  or  an  inexperienced  young 
lawyer,  Tlie  adjectives  and  the  epithets  may 
change  as  the  character  of  the  staff  changes, 
but  so  long  as  the  ruling  remains  adverse  the 
challenge  will  also  remain.  They  will  try  to 
divide  you  from  your  staff,  and  then  try  to 
undermine  you  and  your  staff  Feparately. 
As  a  symbol  of  Offlce  of  Price  Administration, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  the  loyalty  and  sup- 
port of  your  people.  It  will  be  your  obligation 
to  defend  them  as  you  defend  yourself.  It 
w  ill  t>e  harder  because  you  will  have  inherited 
the  organization. 

You  must  therefore  decide  now  or  soon 
wliat  and  whom  you  will  deferid.  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  I  recognize,  may  have 
some  defects  In  organization  and  personnel — 
defects  In  the  sense  that  a  better  job  per- 
haps could  be  done  In  another  way  or  by  an- 
other person.  For  this  reason  you  are  not 
called  upon  privately  to  underwTlte  every- 
thing and  everyone  In  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, whatever  public  position  you  may 
take.  But  Office  of  Price  Administration  is 
also  vulnerable.  If  not  defective.  In  another 
quarter.  My  own  position  Illustrates  this 
•econd  kind  of  problem,  and  that's  what  I 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

I  combine  In  myself  almost  every  handicap 
that  can  be  brought  to  an  Important  public 
jOffice  in  a  war  agency  In  January  1943.  I  am 
•  New  Deal  Democrat;  I  am  a  Jew;  and  I  am 
young— 31  In  April.  A^  a  result  of  my  youth. 
Incidentally.  I  shall  almost  certainly  bt  at- 
tacked a»  a  draft  dodger.  This  would  hurt 
me  fearfully,  and  hurt  many  others  who  are 
unknown  to  me.  Only  the  President  can 
forestall  this,  but  It  U  doubtful  whether  he 
«ould  rh"o«o  to  do  so. 

Shlfui  in  policy  may  be  expedient,  yet  I 
feel  so  deeply  that  success  In  our  work  de- 
p'luls  on  our  hnnglng  on,  that  Instinctively 
I  nhould  tend  to  oppose  or  qualify  such  shifts 
or  rompromlses, 

I,ii«tly.  I  iim  physically  tired  and  a  little 
dinpirlifd.  I  in  almoit  Mhamed  to  say  thu, 
b<<iiuw  we  are  at  war,  but  It  Is  Important 
that  you  j^hould  see  the  picture  whole,  I've 
been  on  the  Job  more  than  2'i  years,  and 
most  of  my  weeks  have  had  7  long  working 
days  in  them.     J  don't  begrudge  that.     In- 


deed. I'm  proud  of  my  share  of  what  we've 
accomplished.  But  there's  a  limit  to  what 
people  can  take  and  still  do  their  Job  effi- 
ciently. Maybe  the  work  needs  f.  >}sh  minds 
and  the  public  new  faces. 

These  are  all  reasons,  moreover,  why  the 
prospect  of  a  place  in  the  Army  is  appealing. 
I  do  recognize,  of  course,  the  dangers  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  of  a  shift  now 
in  the  top  staff,  but  all  of  us,  1  know,  would 
do  our  very  best  lo  minimize  tl^ose  dangers. 
What  I  want  to  get  across,  however,  is  that 

my  case  presents  you  with  special  considera- 
tions which  you  must  consider  separately 
from  others,  and  that  I  am  offering  you  my 
resignation  without  reservation  of  qualifica- 
tion of  any  kind. 

Yours  sincerely. 

David  Ginsburg, 
General  Counsel. 

If  I  were  attempting  to  defend  Mr. 
Ginsburg  I  would  never  have  exhibited 
the  letter  to  public  gaze,  because  it  is 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  could 
be  presented  that  he  is  wholly  unfit  for 
either  Government  service  or  official 
service  in  the  Army  here  in  free  America. 
It  is  also  conclusive  proof  that  my 
charges  against  the  Hendcrson-Gins- 
burg  O.  P.  A.  are  true. 

Let  us  first  take  a  look  at  the  letter 
from  the  standpoint  of  governmental 
service. 

Of  course  the  letter  was  written  after 
Mr.  Ginsburg  began  to  realize  that  he  no 
longer  would  be  considered  among  the 
policy  makers  of  the  O.  P.  A. 

It  starts  out  by  gently  hinting  ^by 
innuendo  at  least)  that  the  writer  is  in- 
dispensable and,  for  this  reason,  of 
cour.^e,  Mr.  Brown  will  become  so 
alarmed  over  the  loss  of  this  indisi>ensa- 
ble  man  that  in  desperation  he  will  "hand 
the  letter  back — with  instructions  to  for- 
get the  matter  and  go  back  to  work." 
And  then  as  if  to  impress  Mr.  Brown  with 
the  hopelessness  of  the  task  that  he  has 
assumed,  unless  he  retains  the  wonder 
boys,  he  paints  the  rottenest,  the  most 
despicable  picture  of  the  American  peo- 
ple I  ever  read.  Hitler's  propaganda 
machine  never  painted  the  American 
people  as  being  quite  so  rotten.  Why, 
he  tells  Mr.  Brown  in  no  uncertain  lan- 
guage that  in  dealing  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  he  is  dealing  with  a  bunch 
of  greedy,  ravenous  thugs  that  place  self- 
interest  above  their  love  of  country. 
Continuing,  the  letter  admonishes  Mr. 
Brown,  that  these  thugs  will  not  only — 

try  to  divide  you  from  your  stacr,  rnd  then 
try  to  undermine  you  and  your  staff  sepa- 
rately— 

but  if  you  do  not  bow  to  their  bid- 
ding they  will,  if  necessary,  resort  to 
force.  Think  of  it.  my  colleagues — 
re.sort  to  force.  Listen  carefully  to  the 
language  of  the  letter  de.scrlbing  to 
Mr.  Brown  the  method  of  procedure 
these  thugs  will  u.se  in  bringing  him  to 
term.s: 

First  by  what  will  appenr  to  be  appenln  to 
rrasfiu,  then  by  threats,  and.  If  need  be,  by 
force. 

Yes,  Mr.  Brown,  watch  your  Btcp,  or 
you  Will  be  taken  for  a  ride  by  these 
American  highjackers.  Continuing,  the 
letter  holda  out  a  ray  of  hope  if  Mr. 
Brown  will  only  stick  to  them  and  be- 
come their  symbol,  like,  X  suppose,  Hitler 


is  the  symbol  of  Nazi  Germany.  Yes. 
Mr.  Brown,  if  you  will  only  stick  to  us — 
the  wonder  bojs — we  will  remain  loyal, 
and,  united,  v.'e  will  give  these  American 
thugs  unshirted  hell. 

Listen  to  this  quotation  from  the 
letter: 

As  a  symbol  of  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  in  order  to  preserve  the  loyalty  and 
support  of  your  people  (the  wonder  boys). 
It  will  be  your  obligation  to  defend  them  as 
you  defend  yourself. 

And.  continuing  in  a  choose-ye-thls- 
day  attitude,  Mr.  Brown  is  admonished: 

You  must  therefore  decide  now  or  sooa 
what  and  whom  you  will  defend. 

For  brazen  effrontery,  for  contempt  for 
and  distrust  of  the  American  people,  the 
letter,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  counterpart 
in  the  long  and  gloriotis  history  of  this 
Republic. 

And  so,  my  colleagues,  I  say  unto  you 
that  the  man  who  penned  that  letter  is 
wholly  unfit  for  official  service  in  the 
Government. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  let  me  bring  to 
your  attention  why  the  letter  shows  that 
Mr,  Ginsburg  is  wholly  unfit  for  official 
service  in  the  Army. 

Love  of  country  is  supposed  to  be  the 
controlling  motive  in  time  of  war  why 
Army  service  is  appealing.  Now,  read  the 
letter  from  beginning  to  end  and.  while 
bitterness  and  resentment  and  hate  ooze 
out  of  practically  every  line,  you  will  be 
unable  to  find  even  an  intimation  of  love 
of  country. 

"These  are  the  reasons,"  states  Mr. 
Ginsburg,  why  he  is  unsuited  for  govern- 
mental service  and  "why  the  prospect  of 
a  place  in  the  Army  is  appealing."  Let 
me  enimierate  them: 

First.  "I  am  a  New  Deal  Democrat." 

Second.  "I  am  a  Jew." 

Third.  "I  am  young— 31  in  April." 

Fourth.  "Lastly,  I  am  physically  tired 
and  a  little  dispirited." 

In  my  opinion,  these  reasons  are  not 
the  true  reasons  why  he  submitted  the 
letter  of  resignation.  The  true  reasons 
were  that  he  realized  that  under  Mr. 
Brown  he  would  no  longer  be  one  of  the 
policy  makers  of  O.  P.  A.  And,  then,  too, 
he  reaUzed  that  he  had  lost  the  protect- 
ing care  of  Mr.  Leon  Henderson. 

Now,  a  few  words  relative  to  the  rea- 
sons assigned: 

First.  "I  am  a  New  Deal  Democrat." 

As  a  New  Deal  Democrat  myself  I  re- 
sent reason  No.  1.  Being  a  New  Deal 
Democrat  I  hope  does  not  keep  me  from 
being  a  patriotic,  loyal  American  worthy 
of  serving  my  Government  in  her  great- 
est hour  of  need.  If  It  did,  then  I  would 
quit  the  New  Deal  overnight.  I  do  agree, 
however,  that  war  service  should  appeal 
to  a  New  Deal  Democrat.  And  this  being 
true,  I  wonder  why  it  took  the  appeal  so 
long  to  register  with  Mr.  Ginsburg.  Oh, 
be  not  disturbed  my  fellow  New  Deal 
Dcmocratii,  because  this  man  OlnsbtM-g 
In  not  a  New  Deal  Democrat,  but  one  of 
these  wonder  boys  who  labor  under  the 
hallucination  that  they  have  been  com- 

mlMloned  by  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
make America. 

Second.  "I  am  a  Jew." 

I  did  not  know  that  race,  color,  or 
creed  was  a  bar  to  governmental  service. 
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If  being  a  Jew,  however.  Is  a  bar,  then 
ue  have  made  a  thunderinR  of  a  mistake 
because    governmental    Washington    Is 
full  of  them  today.    CerUunly  no  one  can 
accuse  this  administration  of  discrim- 
inating against  the  Jews.    I  agree,  how- 
ever, that  Army  service  should  app»\al  to 
the  Jews,  because  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war  means,  perhaps,  more  to 
the  Jews  than  any  other  race.     Surely 
the  way  they  have  been  so  outrageously 
treated    by   Hitler    should    fire    them    to 
such  a  patriotic  zeal  that  they  would  run 
over  one  another  enlisting  in  the  Army 
that  is  out  to  crush  flitler  and  all  that  he 
.stands  for.    Why,  may  I  a^k,  did  it  take 
so    long    for   the   appeal    to   reach   Mr. 
Ginsburg? 
Third.  "'I  am  young— 31  in  April." 
Well,  I  frankly  admit,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cases — and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  cases — that  ytaith  should  be  a 
bar  to  a  swivel-chair  assignment   in   a 
governmental  agency  during  these  days 
of  stress,  especially  when  we  are  being 
sorely  pre.s.sed  ior  war  manpower.    I  ad- 
mit,  however,   that  youth   is   a  mighty 
good  reason  why  an  American  should  be 
in  the  armed  service.    The  real  rea.son, 
thoui  ii.  It  seems  from  the  letter,  why  his 
age  is  now  disturbing  him  is  the  fear  that 
he  will  "be  attacked  as  a  draft  dodger" 
If  he  remains  longer  in  civilian  life.    Well, 
it  has  been  rumored  aroui^d  for  over  a 
year  that  he  was  a  draft  dodger,  and  it 
seems  a  little  strange  that  these  rumors 
did  not  disturb  him  until  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Brown.     Was  this  sudden  fear  en- 
gendered because  he  was  no  lonp,er  imder 
the  protecting  care  of  Leon  Henderson? 
Then,  Mr.  Ginsburg  makes  this  remark- 
able statement: 

Only  the  President  can  forestall  thi«— 

Thi.*-  draft-dodging  business — 
but  I  doubt  whether  he  would  choose  to  do  so. 

My  heavens,  Mr.  Ginsburg,  do  you 
tiunk  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  has  spared  not 
his  own  sons,  would  step  in  and  shield 
you  from  Army  service?  My  colleagues, 
to  me  it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Gin.sburg 
at  long  last  decided  tc  enter  the  Army 
service,  not  through  love  of  country,  but 
because  he  had  lost  the  protecting  care 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  and  he  did  not  think 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
"choose"  to  throw  his  great  office  across 
his  path  of  duty.  Oh,  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Brown  would  have  asked  for  a  d«^- 
fermtnt.  Well,  let  me  state  that  Mr. 
Ginsburg  is  a  man  of  high  intelligence, 
and  he  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in 
common  between  his  and  Mr.  Brown's 
philosophies  of  government,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  Mr.  Brow  n  would  force  his 
resignation.  This  knowledge,  my  col- 
leagues, in  my  opinion,  accounts  for  his 
suddeii  patriotic  impul.se  to  obtain  a 
commis.sion  in  the  noncombat  service  of 
the  Army. 

Fourth.  'Lfistiy,  I  am  physically  tired 
and  a  little  dispirited." 

The  last  rea5on  assigned  is.  "I  am 
physically  tired  and  a  little  dispirited." 
Well,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Ginsburg 
is  a  hard  worker,  and  no  doubt,  at  times, 
hke  the  rest  of  us,  pets  a  little  tired. 
This  war  is  no  pink  tea.  It  is  hard  on 
all  of  us.  But.  Mr.  Ginsburg,  let  me 
remind  you  that  what  we  have  to  go 
through  here  on  the  home  front  is  but 


child's  play  compared  with  what  the 
boys  on  the  battle  front  have  to  go 
through,  and  it  comes  with  poor  grace 
for  a  man  on  the  home  front  to  com- 
plain because  his  task  today  is  an  ardu- 
ous one.  As  to  being  dispirited:  Well,  I 
presume  that  Mr.  Ginsburg  did  feel  like 
the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the 
world  when  he  lost  his  protector,  Mr, 
Henderson. 

I  submit  that  this  letter  alone  clearly 
.<^ho\vs  that  Mr.  Ginsburg  is  wholly  unfit 
for  oflBcial  service  in  the  Army. 

After  the  war  mothers  and  fathers 
have  read  the  record.  I  believe  they 
will  join  in  wilh  me  in  the  hope  that 
neither  Ginsburg  nor  anyone  of  his  type 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  their  boys. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  reiterate  that 
the  fact  tJiat  Mr.  Ginsburg  is  a  Jew  had 
nothing  to  do  with  my  prote.^t  on  the 
House  floor.  Had  not  Mr.  Ginsburg  at- 
tempted to  pviU  what  I  considered  a  fast 
one,  I  would  never  have  mentioned  his 
name.  I  thought  quick  action  was  neces- 
jwvry  to  stop  what,  in  my  opinion,  was  an 
outrage.  I  have  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  clean  out  the  young  men  who 
found  shelter  from  the  war  in  the  de- 
partments here  in  Washington.  The 
Costello  committee,  recently  appointed 
for  this  very  purpo.se,  I  have  every  nason 
to  believe,  will  do  this  very  thing.  And  I 
think  their  ref)ort,  when  made,  will  open 
the  eyes  of  some. 

Treat  all  of  our  boys  alike  is  all  that  I 
a.sk.  No  patriot  will  ask  more;  no  pa- 
triot will  stand  for  less. 


Gestapo  Practices  of  the  Department  of 
Justice 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  De- 
partment of  Jr.stic,  as  now  constituted, 
is  destined  to  degenerate  into  a  Gestapo 
for  the  persecution  of  the  white  people 
throughout  the  South  and  for  the  perse- 
cution of  white  gentiles  throughout  the 
country  generally  and  for  the  stin-ing  up 
of  race  hatred  and  pro.moting  race  strife, 
I  must  say  it  is  well  on  its  way. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Department  of 
Justice  went  down  into  Mississippi  and 
dragged  .some  white  people  a  hundred 
miles  from  their  homes  and  indicted 
them  in  the  Federal  court  for  the  viola- 
tion of  a  State  law.  That  is  an  insult 
that  has  not  been  otTered  to  a  sovereign 
State  of  tliis  Union  since  the  darkest 
days  of  recoiibtruction.  of  which  ail 
right-thinking  Americans  are  now 
ashamed. 

In  commenting  on  this  proposition, 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  Missis- 
sippi had  this  to   ay  a  few  days  ago: 

Twisted  aud  distorted  meanings  read  Into 
existing  statute.*,  no  ui.»tter  'low  cleverly  it 
1?  done,  Is  nn  offense  no  less  rep.'-ehenslble 
than  mob  violence. 


If  they  are  going  to  continue  that  kind 
of  Gestapo  practices  against  a  fre<'  peo- 
ple, free  speech,  and  a  free  press,  I  .sub- 
mit It  is  time  for  the  American  Cnn'-rre.ss 
to  wake  up  and  takf  matters  into  its 
hands  and  hedge  them  about  with  limi- 
tations that  will  prevent  them  Irom 
p>erpetrating  such  outrages. 


Food  Supplies  for  Alaska 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

Of    WISCO.NSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^'nVFS 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  days 
ago  I  placed  in  the  Record  some  com- 
ment upon  an  article  wlucii  appeared  in 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  alleging 
mishandling  and  waste  of  the  emergency 
food  reserve  in  Alaska.  The  Delegate 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  DimondI  subsequently 
placed  in  the  REccnn  .some  information 
on  this  subject  received  fi-om  the  Sfcie- 
t.iry  of  the  Intericr.  I  advised  the  House 
at  that  time  that  I  was  seeking  to  get 
additional  accurate  information  in  order 
to  answer  this  devasUiting  article  that 
was  republished  in  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  that  did  more,  in  my 
opinion,  to  break  down  morale  than  any- 
thing that  has  cccuii-ed  in  some  consid- 
erable time. 

I  now  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  which  he  gives  me  the 
Information  I  requested  and  which 
breaks  down  the  amount  of  material  that 
was  shipped  to  Nome,  as  to  pounds  per 
person.  It  indicates  very  clearly  that  the 
total  of  the  food  supplies  that  were 
shipped  to  Nome  were  intended  to  cover 
a  large  territory  and  not  merely  the  resi- 
dents of  Nome.  It  further  indicates  that 
these  reserve  supplies  that  were  provided, 
and  I  believe  very  providently  provided, 
were  just  the  bare  provisions  that  would 
be  necessary  to  protect  our  population  in 
Alaska  in  the  event  the  ordinary  supply 
routes  were  cut  off  by  enemy  action. 

I  challenge  your  atlontinn  to  this 
statement,  becau.  e  in  a  spirit  of  fair 
dealing  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  given  to  the  American  people 
the  facts.  When  it  is  understood  that 
this  food  was  received  at  Nome  on  the 
last  cargo  vessel  arrivinc:  at  that  port  be- 
fore it  froze  up.  and  that  the  tempera- 
tures at  that  time  ranged  from  8«'ro  to 
32''  below  zero.  I  think  they  did  a  pretty 
good  job  in  getting  this  food  under  cover 
and  getting  it  in  a  protected  place,  where 
it  Will  serve  useful  purposes  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Nome  and  the  citizens  of  Alaska. 
I  am  piea.sed  to  include  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary,  which  clearly  recites  the 
facts,  as  part  of  the>^e  remarks. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Departmint  of  thf  Interior, 

Washi'igton.  March  19,  1943. 
Hon.  Frank  B    Kszfe, 

House  of  RepresentatiirS. 
Mt  DtA«  Mr.  Keete;  I  have  read  y<jur  re- 
marks In  the  CoNGRESsTcN^L  Record  of  March 
12  la  regard   to   the  article  whicli  appeared 
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In  a  recent  statement  the  top-flight   I   which  come  much  of  the  oils  which  make 
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Hevwoocl'B  "I  know  on   wlilch 
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recently  In  the  Seattle  Post -Intelligencer  al- 
leging mi5handling  and  wa«t«  of  tbm 
emergency  food  reserve  in  Ala^ka.  I  appre- 
ciate ycur  desire  to  learn  tbe  facts,  aud  to 
correct  the  misstatements  contained  In  the 
article.  In  response  to  tiiis  and  to  your  tele- 
phone Inquiry.  I  wish  to  supplement  the  In- 
formation already  given  to  Delegate  Dimokd. 
uhicli  he  has  inserted  in  the  CoNcarssioNAL 
RrcoED 

E:nergency  food  supply  dep)ots  were  estab- 
lished in  Alaska  solely  lor  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting hardship  and  starvation  should  the 
normal  means  of  transfKJrtation  or  supply  t>e 
cut  cCf  by  enemy  action  or  by  disaster  of  any 
kind  They  are  not  Intended  to  follow  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade,  but  to  be  held 
strictly  for  emergency  reserves 

Not  only  was  the  quantity  of  all  cf  the 
commodities  listed  except  evaporated  milk 
grossly  exaggerated,  but  no  canned  pears, 
salad  oil.  vinegar,  or  salmon  were  landed  at 
all  Contrary  to  the  article,  all  of  the  fiKKl 
Is  in  prop>er  stor.'ge  at  Nome,  some  warm, 
seme  only  dry  a.'s  tlie  commi^dlty  demanded 
No  salmon  was  shipped  to  the  lower  Yukcn 
River  point?  FixV.s  in  depots  established 
at  other  points  were  also  stored  under  pn  per 
conditions 

In  considering  tlie  quantity  of  food  stored 
at  Nome  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
districts  for  which  this  food  was  intended  as 
an  emergency  supply  are  cut  off  from  nor- 
mal means  of  transportation  because  of  nat- 
ural weather  conditions  for  approximately  9 
months  o;  each  year  It  is  evident  that 
should  the  normal  means  of  transportation 
have  been  cut  off  by  enemy  action  or  any 
other  disaster  during  the  short  open  season 
It  might  have  become  necessary  for  this  emer- 
gency supply  to  have  provided  for  a  period 
of  18  months  rather  than  9  months. 

It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  at 
the  time  the  purchases  of  the  fupplles  in 
question  were  mode  the  only  food  rationed 
In  the  United  States  was  sugar,  and  that  did 
not  apply  tc  the  Territory  of  Alaska 

The  items  under  discussion  In  the  news- 
paper reports  were  only  a  few  of  the  foods 
that  were  shipped  to  and  unloaded  at  Nome. 
These  supplies  were  Intended  not  for  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Nome  alone,  but  for 
the  inhabiUnU  of  7  districts  of  western  and 
northern  Ala-'ka  having  a  total  population  of 
11.337,  according  to  the  census  of  1939 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  food  stored 
at  Nome  for  the  seven  districts,  broken  down 
to  show  the  amount  of  food  per  person  per 
week,  based  on  40  weeks  or  approximately 
9  months  closed  season: 

Pounds  per 
person  per 

Commodity:  "'"'' 

Sirup 0.  1665 

Rice 2727 

Hard    white    flour 2  0065 

Graham  flour 6687 

Sugar .6137 

Butter 7165 

Soap 1625 

Canned  sausage 1587 

Lima    beans -       1450 

Canred  tongue... .1362 

Canned   chicken .0135 

Lard - •  1^*2 

Salt. 0682 

Peanut  butter -      0520 

CoCree - 2762 

Baking  soda 0060 

Dried  eggs,  whole .1102 

Rolled  oats -       2727 

Ctietse 1100 

Macaroni •  1^85 

Canned    milk 1.8557 

Toilet  tissue... 0587 

Thla  Is  a  total  of  less  than  8  pounds  per 

week  per  person,  certainly  not  an  excessive 

ration  in  a  climate  like  Alaska. 
This  food   was  received   at  Nome  on   the 

last  cargo  vessel  arriving  at  that  port  before 


It  froM.  The  temperature  ranged  durlrvg  the 
time  of  unloading  from  0'  to  33 ^  At  the 
time  the  vessel  arrived  It  was  said  that 
there  was  no  storage  space  available.  Not- 
withstanding that,  all  of  the  food  was  placed 
under  proper  storage  In  well-roofed  buildings 
with  a  minimum  of  delay,  dry  storage  where 
commodities  did  not  re<iuire  heat  and  warm  , 
storage  for  commodities  requiring  that  pro- 
tection We  have  no  reports  of  any  substan- 
tial loss  or  wastage 

Both  the  Washington  and  Chicago  ofHcials 
mentioned  were  thoroughly  famUiar  with 
conditions  In  Alaska,  and  the  depots  were 
established  under  the  personal  super\ision 
of  competent  men.  The  food  reserve  Is  not 
a  jcke  to  these  who  face  long.  Isolated  win- 
ters m  remote  and  threatened  places 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  responsible  news 
services  are  willing  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  distribution  of  misinformation  without 
making  any  attempt  to  check  the  facts  at 
informed  and  responsible  sources. 
Sincerely    yours. 

HaROU)   L     ICKES. 

Secretary  of  the  /nfr-^tor. 


the  end  that  public  financing  by  States  and 
subdivisions  thereof  vamj  be  freed  trum  the 
hampering  Infltiences  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
present  law:  be  It  further 

Resotved.  That  the  secretary  of  sUte  of  the 
State  oX  Arkansas  is  he^-eby  directed  to  Im- 
mediately sei.d  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this 
reso.utlon  to  each  of  the  Representatives  aud 
the  United  States  Senators  In  Qingress. 


Amendment  of  Securities  and  Exchange     ! 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  24,  1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 30.  adopted  by  the  Arkansas 
Legislature  at  its  recent  session,  in  sup- 
jKjrt  of  H.  R.  1502.  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BorcmI. 
From  this  .esolution  you  will  note  the 
very  definite  attitude  of  the  legislature 
toward  the  necessity  of  definitely  eftab- 
lishing  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  has  no 
regulatory  power  whatsoever  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  other  securi- 
ties by  the  respective  States,  their  instru- 
mentalities, or  political  subdivisions. 
This  Is  the  purpose  and  objective  of  the 
bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 

Oklahoma  [Mr.  BorsnI. 
The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  30 

Whereaa  Congressman  Ltlk  H.  Borkn,  of 
Oklahoma,  has  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  (11.  R.  1502) 
amending  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
of  1934:  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  said  bill  is  to  re- 
move the  ambiguity  In  that  act  touching  the 
authority  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  regulate  securities  Issued  by 
States  or  political  subdivision  or  Instrumen- 
talities of  States;  and 

Whereas  public  financing  by  States  or  sub- 
divisions or  Insuumen  tall  lies  thereof  should 
not  be  restricted  by  bureaus  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  but  are  matters  of  purely  local 
concern:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  {the  senate  concur- 
ring therein).  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State*  be  memorialized  to  enact  the 
bUl  aforesaid  (H.  R.  1602)  at  an  early  daU  to 


Tkc  Hunter  for  Batter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    KKBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple now  to  obtain  a  httle  butter  we  find 
here  in  Washington  that  practicallj- 
none  can  be  obtained.  We  who  repre- 
sent farm  districts  where  the  milk  is  pro- 
duced are  cheered  by  the  admissions  by 
even  some  of  those  who  in  years  past 
have  been  fighting  Uie  battle  of  the  sub- 
stitute monopolies  that  butter  is  most 
valuable.  We  are  glad  that  demands 
are  coming  to  us  from  all  over  the  world 
for  good  butter.  We  are  also  glad  Uiat 
high  ofBcials  admit  that  butter  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  diet  of  the  fighting 
man.  Only  when  it  is  so  difUcult  to 
obtain  butter  do  we  hear  statements  from 
all  corners  of  the  great  benefits  and  the 
health  contributions  of  this  valuable 
food.  There  is  no  difficulty  In  these 
hours  of  our  butter  sliortagc  to  convince 
people  that  butter  is  better  than  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Only  a  year  ago  a  high  official  told 
of  how  it  was  possible  to  Inject  by  elec- 
trical processes  intc  substitutes  some  sort 
of  vitamin  which  would  perhaps  noAke 
that  substitute  look  and  taste  and  per- 
haps make  it  equal  to  butter.  We  thea 
witnessed  the  commercialization  by  the 
substitute  monopolies  of  that  official 
statement.  Only  on  yesterday  we  had 
before  us  legislation  which  would  nullify 
a  law  which  made  It  mandatory  that 
butter,  instead  of  substitutes,  be  served 
to  the  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital. Himdreds  of  veterans  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  are  un- 
dergoing hospitalization  in  this  great 
institution.  It  had  been  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  these  veterans  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  be  given  the  best  possible  food, 
including  good  butter  instead  of  substi- 
tutes. We  were  told  that  the  officials 
of  that  hospital  were  no  longer  able  to 
obtain  butter  and  wanted  permission  to 
serve  these  veterans  a  substitute.  That 
request  was  made  possible  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  But  those  of  us  knowing 
the  value  of  good  butter  amended  that 
bill  so  that  the  change  from  butter  to 
substitutes  should  be  made  only  for  the 
duration  of  this  emergency.  That  Is  be- 
cause we  feel  that  our  own  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  entitled  to  something  better 
than  substitutes  when  the  real  product 
is  obtainable. 
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P'»ou.My   and  trnaricusiy  with.stood  the  on-  1  enough  somewhere  to  devise  a  plan  to 


In  the  same  issue  there  was  an  article 
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In  a  recent  statement  the  top-flight 
official  of  lend-lease  told  of  the  value  of 
butler  to  the  fl^hliim  men  of  Russia. 
He  stat^^d  m  that  announcement  that 
at  tins  time  the  Rjssmn  soldiers  v/ere 
not  {,'ettins  enoush  butter.  That  they 
were  perhaps  gettinc  only  enoush  of  our 
butter  for  use  once  or  twice  a  week.  I 
had  the  impression  that  he  hoped  to  get 
enout;h  butter  to  them  so  that  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  would  have  butter  for  every 
day  of  the  week.  I  had  the  feeling  from 
what  he  said  that  butter  wn.s  of  the  great- 
est value  to  these  men  who  are  fighting 
the  Axis. 

I  have  been  told  that  we  have  now 
shipped  about  17.000  000  pounds  of  our 
butter  to  Russia.  Also,  I  am  told  that  we 
have  allocated  throu^'h  lease-lend  about 
127,000,000  pounds  of  our  butter  to  be 
shipped  to  Russia  when  possible.  I  have 
investigated  carefully  the  various  state- 
ments regarding  deman<is  for  our  butter 
and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  tliat 
every  country  in  the  world  would  like  to 
have  all  of  the  butter  we  can  send  them. 
Especially  are  the  armed  forces  of  all  of 
our  allies  anxious  to  get  our  butter. 
They  all  want  good  American  butter  and 
good  American  daii-y  products  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  so  much 
said  about  the  value  of  good  American 
butter.  So  it  was  with  reluctance  that  I 
did  not  object  to  the  bill  allowing  only 
temporarily  the  replacement  of  butter  by 
substitutes  to  be  fed  to  our  own  veterans 
in  our  veterans  hospitals.  I  feel  tliat  our 
own  soldiers  are  entitled  to  the  .same 
treatment  that  we  are  according  to  sol- 
diers of  foreign  governments.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  our  own  civilians  are  entitled 
to  the  benefits  that  we  are  giving  to  ci- 
vilians in  foreign  lands.  We  must  not 
bring  the  standard  of  living  here  in 
America  to  the  low  standards  of  people 
in  some  of  the  foreign  countries. 

Butter  has  always  been  somewhat  of 
a  luxury  to  some  of  our  own  needy 
people.  There  are  many  people  of  hum- 
ble means  in  our  own  country  who  have 
not  been  able  to  afford  butter.  I  per- 
sonally know  that  there  are  thousands 
of  Russian  soldiers  who  in  th  ir  lifetime 
have  not  had  the  means  to  eat  butter. 
Many  foreigners  know  little  atxjut  butter. 
They  Just  could  not  afford  it.  So  I  am 
glad  to  learn  now  that  in  spite  of  tlie 
millions  of  dollars  the  substitute  monop- 
olies have  expended  to  educate  the  people 
to  eat  substitutes  instead  of  butter  that 
men  in  high  places  admit  that  there 
really  is  no  real  substitute  for  good 
American  butter.  These  monopoHes 
must  not  be  allowed  to  commercialize  on 
this  war  to  the  extent  that  butter  will 
take  a  secondary  place. 

We  must  be  ever  on  guard  that  these 
forces  do  not  get  the  opportunity  to  lat>el 
their  substitute  products  in  such  a  way 
as  to  mislead  the  pubhc  that  they  are 
being  given  butter  instead  of  substitutes. 
Especially  now  that  our  ow  n  Nation  and 
the  whole  world  is  crying  for  good  tmtter 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  that  when  the 
crisis  ia  over  the  farmer  who  milks  the 
COW  and  provides  the  dairy  products  for 
our  consumption  is  not  relegated  to  the 
lew  standard  of  living  of  the  native  of 
oriental  and  other  foreign  cuuntiies  from 


which  come  much  of  the  oils  which  make 
up  the  substitutes  for  American  butter. 

I  warn  Members  of  the  House  also  to 
guard  agam.st  the  passage  of  legislation 
and  the  putting  into  force  bureaucratic 
rulings  which  in  any  way  would  classify 
butter  or  standardize  our  good  butter 
with  the  standards  of  substitutes. 

Even  here  in  Washington  the  hue  and 
cri'  for  more  butler  goes  on  daily.  We 
should  be  ^'lad  to  do  without  tlus  great 
food  temper. irily  if.  as  we  are  told,  it  is 
so  essential  for  the  fighting  men  of  our 
own  Army  and  Navy  and  for  the  fighting 
men  of  our  allies.  We  from  farm  dis- 
tricts feel  sure  that  with  proper  as.sist- 
ance  and  encouragement  our  farmers 
wil.  produce  the  products  they  are  asked 
to  produce.  The  farmers  in  my  district 
arc  not  counting  time  or  minimum  wages. 
All  they  want  is  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  for  moisture  and  good  grov,  ing 
weather;  a  little  machinery,  parts,  and 
repairs;  a  little  additional  labor  and  less 
interference.  They  are  among  the  most 
patriotic  of  all  Americans.  Tliey  will  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  include  an  editorial  appearing 
in  last  night's  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  the  subject  of  butter  and  its  great 
value  as  food: 

PersoiLS  who  (.rdinarUy  would  not  pause  to 
g.ve  It  a  second  thought  riow  suddenly  And 
that,  like  his  majesty  the  King  in  A  A  Mil- 
ne's delightful  poem,  they  apjireclate  a  little 
butter  on  their  bread.  One  of  the  psycho- 
logical rejsuits  of  ratloniiK^  is  that  oi  criatlng 
a  new  Interest  In  common  food'^tuffs.  and 
what  til  hnlcaily  Is  described  as  "a  mjlid 
emulsion  containing  fut.  water,  curd,  milii, 
sugar,  uiid  Inorganic  salib  "  Is  no  exception  to 
the  rule. 

Who  first  Invented  the  application  of  the 
rich  and  nnuri^hing  golden  yellow  mixture  t<3 
.slices  of  the  wheaien  loaf  may  never  t>e 
known,  hut  the  human  race  l.s  indebted  to 
him  for  a  most  notably  delectable  combina- 
tion He  was  a  dietary  genius  of  the  rarest 
order.  How  long  ago  he  fljur.shed  hai>  been 
suggested  by  tlic  words  of  Leti^h  Huiit,  wh'>. 
In  1840,  declared:  •'Brend.  milk,  and  butter 
are  of  venerable  antiquity.  Ttiey  taste  of 
the  morning  of  the  world  "  Lt^ni:;.  long  t>e- 
(ore  the  dawn  of  formal  history,  tl\e  pe<jp!es 
of  the  mystic  Ea*t  were  familiar  with  the  art 
of  beating  creiim  until  It  coagulatt-U  A  Ban- 
sJtrit  proverb  .-■ays.  "Butter  is  life.'  and  one  of 
the  10  references  to  It  Ui  the  Bible  IndlcaUs 
that  It  was  held  In  the  highest  honor  by  the 
Hebrews — Jael.  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
In  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Bsrnk.  Judges, 
verse  25,  carries  butt  r  to  Slscra  •"In  a  lordly 
d'sh,"  and  he  pays  for  it  with  his  head 

Some  scholars  believe  that  the  cost  of  the 
nutrltlou.s  spread  In  clas.«lr  tlme«  whs  so  greut 
that  only  vpr>-  wealthy  families  ct-uld  afford  it. 
Frank  Frost  Abbott  In  hLs  study  of  The  C'm- 
mon  Prople  of  Ancient  Rome  explains:  **The 
ancient  and  raotlern  prices  of  bntter  and  e^.T'* 
stand  at  the  ratio  cf  I  to  3  and  1  to  6  re- 
spectively." But  all  nich  commiinltle«>  as 
participated  In  the  gradual  expan»ion  of  ag- 
riculture and  dnlrylng  mu.«t  have  had  fnlrly 
easy  acce'w*  to  both  eggs  and  butter  under  the 
empire,  later  m  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  and 
during  the  period  of  the  deTeK-pnunt  of  In- 
du.stnal  crafts  In  medlcTal  Europe  Shake- 
speare mentions  butter  d!re<-tly  on  13  dif- 
ferent occrjilons.  and  It  should  be  remember^ 
In  that  connection  that  he  wrote  lor  n  uni- 
versal atjdlence — the  epectator«  at  his  thea- 
ters Included  gnmndllngn  as  well  as  prlncei 

Yet  a  hint  of  the  relative  scarcity  and  de- 
sirabUlty  of  butter  retneins  ni  sucti  afflrma- 


r'.rr\<:  as  John  He%-wood'B  "I  know  on  which 
.'■ide  my  bri-ad  Is  buttertU,"  1546  and  Jona- 
than Swift  s  "1  won't  qtiHrrcl  with  my  bread 
and  butter."  1738  Itie  American  tradition. 
It  would  seem,  traces  back  to  the  Vikings 
from  whom,  by  way  of  Kn.'land,  the  Colonial 
settlers  cf  the  Atlantic  seaboard  borrowed  the 
habit  discus-'ed  by  Dr  Mary  Wilhelmlne  Wil- 
liams In  her  Social  Scardinavia,  of  uMne  but- 
ter as  a  sauce  "in  th"  pn  paratron  cf  various 
dishes  "  For  pr<jdlgicus  butter  eating  prior 
to  Pear!  Harbor,  the  modern  Northmen  of 
Minnesota  and  Kan.«as  wf-re  fumous  When 
the  war  has  been  won.  a  practicable  nifiisure 
of  the  prosperity  cf  the  enf.'-tinchl.'-ed  world 
might  b»'  the  democri*tiZTitk  n  of  what  his 
majesty  tlw  king  very  ardentlv  desired  a  little 
of. 


Lease-Lend  Shipment  of  Butter  and 
Oleomargarine 

EXTENSION  OF  RLivIARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  19i3 

Mr.  KEEPE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  Joint  re.solution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Senate  wOlnt  Resolution  8 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Acricul- 
ture  to  supply  butter  to  our  armed  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies  and  to  properly  allo- 
cate butter  for  lend-lease  shipmtiit  In  order 
to  safiguard  the  dairy  Industry 
Wherea-  the  people  of  Wlscor  sin  recognize 
tiiat    a    BUC'jessful    army    must    be    properly 
'ed,  clothed  and  equipped  mid  that  our  fight- 
ing forces  at  home  and   abroad   must    have 
plenty   of   butter  and    that    'enri-leHse    needs 
for  our  flighting  alllr«  must  also  be  met;  and 
Wliereas  the  United  Stutes  department  of 
Aijnculture   iv  charge  cf   purchases  of   food 
for  lend-le«.-e   Ik  reported    to    have   approved 
the  shipment  of  130  OOU  OOO  pounds  of  tnitter 
In   194;^  to  Rus.'^la.  at  a  time  when  the  sup- 
plies of  butter  are  critically    and   serlotubly 
short  and  the  <:on;,umption  of  oleomargarine 
Is  on  the  Uicri-a.se  at  home;  and 

Whereae  new  food  and  drug  standards 
ar:d  spe'-itleatlons  permit  tlie  fortification  of 
o.eomargarlne  with  vltamu.;-  and  flavoiiiig 
extract.s  .so  that  detection  from  butter  Is  dif- 
tk.uU  and  thereby  duj»e  and  deoc-lve  thou- 
Band.s  of  people  of  the  Unltod  i>tate8  Into 
the  purchase  of  an  Inferior  subatuute;  and 
Whereas  the  Govrnmcnl  freezing  regula- 
tions will  take  30  percent  of  our  nati.iial 
butter  output  <ifter  February  1,  1943,  or  ap- 
prnxlRi,Htr'\   oai  OOC  000  pour»ds.   and 

Whereas  cur  Ouverniuent  should  use  every 
precaution  a^'insi  any  lin.i:aiion  of  butter 
supplies  avaUatiJe  for  our  armed  forces  and 
oi:r  civilia  l^  it;cau*e  for  yrajs  ILe  Un.ted 
States  Ua:>  be«n  on  a  do:nestlc  basis  in  the 
prf>ducUi>n  m.c  consumption  of  butter  tur 
consumers  did  not  need  to  depend  on  Im- 
ports, and  our  producers  d;d  not  need  to 
depend  on  exports;   and 

Whereas  In  1043  ttwie  Is  ex{)ected  to  be 
a  deeresse  .n  butter  pr*>ductUjn  of  100  000  000 
pound-  due  to  diversion  ot  milk  to  the  nun- 
\ifncrvi-e  of  cl»«««>ee.  t>»e  iucreni«ed  consump- 
tion of  butter  by  the  armed  (orcrs,  and  other 
t^^'ltarlal  emergencies;  ai^.d 

Where.is  it  l.«  fully  recognized  that  out 
flghtlnti     allies     have     miraculously,     coura- 
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peou.sly.  and  tmaclcusly  withstood  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  Axis  forces,  and  that  our 
country  is  gratefully  appreciative  of  the 
valor,  bloodslied  and  heroism  of  the  fighting 
forces  of  our  allies,  but  that  In  all  fairness 
to  both  cur  allies  and  the  United  States,  a 
plan  be  formulated  and  adopted  so  that 
both  butter  and  oleomargarine  may  be  so 
transported;   and 

Whereas  such  compromise  on  allocation  of 
lend-lease  supplies  not  only  will  not  upset 
and  disturb  the  delicate  ba!ance  of  hcm.e 
consumption  and  manufacture  of  butter  but 
will  also  prevent  oleomargarine  manufac- 
turers to  explosively  utilize  the  present  but- 
ter shortage  to  expand  their  Iccal  markets 
Irr  a  long  period  of  time;  and 

Whereas  it  la  the  sense  of  this  legislature 
that  the  dairy  industry  cf  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  be  protected  by  a  wise  and 
cautious  ndmlnl-^tratlve  discretion  so  as  to 
maintain  the  practical  and  legislative  safe- 
guards for  daily  cnmmrditles  In  ccmpetltion 
with  and  marketing  of  Inferior  products:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly  con- 
curring). That  this  legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  our  fighting  forces  and  those  cf 
our  allies  must  be  supplied  with  gocd  food. 
Including  butter,  and  that  a  fair  share  of  this 
nutritive  product  must  be  supplied  to  our 
people  on  the  ho.me  front  so  that  they  will 
not  be  compelled  to  restart  to  Inferior  sub- 
stitute prcducts;  and  that  the  lend-lease 
authorities  be  directed  to  stabilize,  control, 
and  properly  allocate  the  distribution  of  but- 
ter for  lend-lease  shipment  during  the  pres- 
ent emergency  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
health  o^  the  workers  and  tollers  on  the  home 
frcnt  and  their  families,  to  protect  the  great 
dairy  Industry  of  the  country,  and  to  pre- 
vent further  entrenchment  and  encroach- 
ment of  the  oleomargarine  market;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolred.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  the  lend- 
lease  authorities,  and  to  each  House  cf  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Wis- 
consin Member  thereof. 


Strikes  in  War  Industries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE,  Mr,  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  a  news  item  in  the  Ma.son  City 
Globe-Gazette  of  March  20  a  3-day  strike 
at  the  Ottumwa  Iron  Works  caused  the 
loss  of  30  tanks  to  the  United  States 
armed  forces.  The  John  Deere  Tractor 
Co.  and  its  affiliated  firm,  the  Iowa 
Transmission  Co.,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  are 
manufacturers  of  transmLssions  for 
tanks,  for  which  they  receive  some  mate- 
rials from  the  Ottumwa  Iron  Works. 
The  work  stoppage  in  Ottumwa  killed  the 
flow  of  these  materials  for  3  days  and 
thus  the  lo.'js  for  3  days  of  transmissions 
and  finished  tanks. 

The  day  may  come  when  our  Army  will 
be  badly  in  need  of  these  tanks.  Surely 
there  must  be  intelligence  and  authority 


enough  somewhere  to  devise  a  plan  to 
settle  these  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees  without  delaying  the 
manufacture  of  equipment  so  badly 
needed  to  win  the  wa/. 
What  are  we  waiting  for? 


The  Food  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON  J.  D.  McWILLIAMS 

OF   CONNECTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  McWILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  excerpts  from  one  of 
the  leading  papers  in  my  district  rela- 
tive to  the  meat  and  gasoline  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  in  the  Sunday  is- 
sue of  ihe  Norwich  Record  the  following 
item.  This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to 
Norwich  alone,  however,  but  to  New  Lon- 
don, Middletown,  Willimantic,  and  all  the 
other  towns  in  my  Second  Congressional 
District.    I  quote  as  follows : 

In  many  a  household  here  today  the  family 
will  look  back  to  and  appreciate  the  good  old 
pre-war  days  when  they  sit  down  for  their 
Sunday  dinner  and  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  patched-up.  frugal  meal.  These  same  people 
who  used  to  heap  plenty  of  butter  on  a  nice. 
Juicy  steak  and  reach  for  a  second  helping 
of  peas  and  perhaps  a  second  canned  vege- 
table will  he  fortunate  today  If  they  have 
hamburger  for  the  meat  course,  any  butter 
at  all  for  their  bread,  and  a  single  vegetable 
for  a  side  dish.  (They  may  have  their  pota- 
toes, but  they  hadn't  better  waste  them 
because  the  day  may  soon  come  when  these, 
too.  Will  be  missing  from  the  table  ) 

The  local  meat  shortage  during  the  past  few 
days  reached  record  proportions,  and  there 
were  some  people  who  couldn't  even  find  ham- 
burger when  they  scanned  the  bare  and  barren 
meat  counters  around  town  Saturday. 

Hundreds  of  persons  flocked  to  the  stores 
early  Saturday  morning  hoping  to  be  the 
"early  bird."  but  In  most  cases  they  were  sadly 
disappointed.  Meat  counters  at  the  few  stores 
that  did  display  a  piece  of  meat  were  actually 
mobbed 

The  meat  and  poultry  shortage  was  only 
part  of  the  story.  Potatoes  were  Increasingly 
hard  to  get.  Butter,  when  it  could  be  ob- 
tained at  all.  was  being  doled  out  In  quarter- 
pound  packages 

The  -.hcrtage  here  and  throughout  the  East 
Is  being  accompanied  by  a  virtual  customers' 
boycott  of  rationed  canned  goods  carrying 
high  points.  Canned  fruit  Juices,  especially, 
were  at  a  standstill.  'We're  Just  dusting 
them  oft  on  the  shelves,"  said  one  market- 
man. 

Besides  meat,  poultry,  potatoes,  and  butter, 
other  especially  acute  shortage  goods  were 
reported  to  be  beans,  peppers,  shortening, 
and  canned  meats 

The  food  shortage  here  Saturday  wasn't  the 
only  thing  that  bothered  the  populace,  at 
least  the  auto-drlvlng  class.  The  latter 
found  it  difficult  to  get  gasoline  and  some 
Just  had  to  do  plenty  of  shopping  before 
they  got  enough  gas  to  tide  them  over  the 
week  end.  Many  gas  pumjw  were  absolutely 
dry  and  the  few  places  that  did  have  gasoline 
I   doled  It  out  in  limited  portions. 


In  the  same  issue  there  was  an  article 
on  scrap  to  be  raised  in  my  district,  and 
the  quota  for  Norwich  is  1.304  tons  of 
scrap  iron  and  metals  for  the  next  period. 
Norwich,  as  always,  will  not  only  meet 
their  quota,  but  will  exceed  it. 

I  am  not  mentioning  these  clippings 
to  give  Congress  the  impression  that 
the  good  citizens  of  Norwich  are  com- 
plaining. Quite  the  contrary.  The  cit- 
izcns-of  Norwich  are  of  the  old-fashioned 
type.  They  can  take  it  on  the  chin. 
They  can  deny  themselves.  They  are 
always  in  there  pitching. 

The  citizens  of  Norwich  will  deny 
themselves  everything  and  anything  If 
they  are  assured  their  boys  who  are 
fighting  our  battles  are  getting  all  the 
foodstuffs  and  materiel  of  war  to  bring 
this  conflict  to  a  successful  and  early 
conclusion. 

And  the  citizens  of  Noiwich  will  raise 
more  than  the  quota  of  1,304  tons  of 
scrap  if  they  have  to  raise  it  with  empty 
bellies.  They  have  met  crises  before. 
They  will  meet  them  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  with  the  same  indomitable 
courage  and  will  that  has  so  distinctly 
characterized  '^hem  in  the  past. 


Collection  of  Fee  for  Inspection  of  Catd* 
Brandt  in  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1943 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma : 

Enrolled  House  Resolution  36 

Resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  not  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  charging  and  col- 
lection of  a  per  head  fee  for  the  Inspection 
of  brands,  marks,  or  other  Identifying  char- 
acteristics of  cattle  originating  within  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  marketed  at  posted 
stockyards  located  In  Oklahoma  City, 
Tulsa.  Enid.  Muskogee.  Beaver.  Woodward, 
and  West  Fort  Smith;  and  declaring  an 
emergency 

Whereas  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (Pub.  1, 
No.  615.  77th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  June  19,  1942. 
also  found  as  sec.  217a  of  title  7,  U.  8.  C, 
annotated)  for  an  authorization  to  charge 
and  collect  a  fee  of  5  cents  a  head  for  the  In- 
spection of  brands,  marks,  or  other  identifying 
characteristics  of  cattle  originating  within 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  marketed  at  the 
posted  stockyards  located  In  Oklahoma  City, 
Tulsa,  Enid,  Muskogee,  Beaver.  Woodward, 
and  West  Fort  Smith;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  to  direct  and 
permit  such  a  charge  only  in  the  event  he 
finds    that   branding   or    marktog,   or    both 
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branding  and  marking  livestock  as  a  means 
of  establishing  ownership,  prevails  in  Okla- 
homa by  custom  or  statute,  and  only  In  the 
event  he  finds  that  such  a  charge  Is  neces- 
sary;   and 

Whereas  the  State  rf  Oklahoma  does  not 
have  a  compulsory  brandlns?  or  marking  law, 
and  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Lo^lslature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahuma  that  branding  or  marking 
cattle  or  other  livestock  as  a  means  dl  estab- 
lishing ownership  does  not  prevail  in  Okla- 
homa, either  by  statute  or  cu.>tom,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  It  advisable  that  such 
a  charge  be  m.Tde  for  the  inspection  of 
brands;  and 

Wherefus  it  has  been  brcufc?l.t  U)  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  that  a  public  hearing  was  had  on 
the  application  to  make  such  a  charge  by  the 
Secretary  of  ARrlculture  in  Oklahuma  City 
0:1  January  15.  1913,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  matter  was  taken  under  advi?-e- 
ment  for  study  and  decision  by  the  Secretary 
of  ATlcullure  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,    be    It 

R'-'-nlied  by  thr  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma: 

Section  1.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States  be  hereby  memori- 
alized and  requested  not  to  authorize  the  col- 
lection at  puch  yards  In  Oklahoma  of  a  fee 
of  5  cents,  or  any  other  amount,  per  head  of 
cattle  corning  Into  such  yards  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  and  particularly  for  the  reason 
that  such  a  charge  is  unnecessary  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  raisois  of  cattle  are  small,  rather  than 
large,  producers  and  do  not  brand  or  other- 
wise mark  their  cattle  and  would,  therefore, 
receive  n.i  bcnoflt  whatsoever  fn  m  such  a  tax 
or  change,  and  for  tlie  further  reason  that 
such  a  charye  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  con- 
stitute Just  another  tax  or  burden  upon  the 
producers  of  livesttjck  at  a  time  when  such 
taxes  or  burdens  should  not  be  Increased. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  Is  heret;y  In.'^tructed  to 
immediately  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation  f.)r  their  considera- 
tion. 

8ec.  3.  It  being  Immediately  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  p>eace.  health, 
and  safety,  an  emergency  is  hereby  declared 
to  exist,  by  reason  whereof  this  resolution 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force  from  and 
after  its  pas--a5e  and  approval. 


Saspension  of  the  Liquor  TrafGc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   SOtr-H   CAIOLINA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1943 

Mr,  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
RzcoRD.  I  Include  the  following  statement 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

NATIONAL  WOMAN  S  CHRISTI.\N  TEMPERANCK 
UNION  rOK  ALL-OITT  SUSPENSION  OF  LIQUOR 
ntAJTlC 

Wabhincton,  March  11  —Nothing  less  than 
complete  suspension  of  the  liquor  Industry 
lor  the  duration  of  the  war  will  be  effective 
to  halt  Its  dally  direct  and  Indirect  saboUge 
of  America "s  war  eflurt.  the  Nauonal  Woman's 


Christian  Temperance  Union  declared  here 
today. 

Commenting  on  the  bill  providing  for  war- 
time prohibition  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Joseph  R  Bbyson  (Demo- 
crat), of  South  Carolina;  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  declared  that 
since  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  Uquor  trade 
had  been  putting  its  lntere*it8  ahead  of  na- 
tional Interests  and  depriving  the  Nation  of 
s<.iber  manpower  as  well  as  transport,  rubber, 
tin.  and  ether  vital  products 

The  statement  released  by  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Tempirance  Union 
follows: 

"The  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  feels  that  the  Bryson  bill  to 
suspend  the  manufacture,  sale.  Importation, 
and  exportation  of  alcoholic  btverages  for 
the  duration  L.<  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today, 
plus  the  attitude  of  the  alcoh(llc  beverage 
Industry.  Serious  conflict  between  the  In- 
terests of  the  alcoholic  beverage  Industry  and 
those  of  the  public  has  been  developing  evtT 
since  the  first  selective-service  draft,  and  In 
almo.'^t  every  ln.stance  the  Interests  of  the 
alcoholic  beverage  Industry  have  been  put 
first. 

"The  Sheppard  bill  to  create  a  small  zone 
around  camp  areas  at  the  dl^crftioi.  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  was  labeled  'pro- 
hibiUun,'  It  Ls  evident  that  the  same  will 
be  true  of  any  other  similar  mild  restrictive 
measures. 

"When  the  matter  of  priorities  has  been 
under  consideration,  it  has  been  with  the 
Utmost  reluctance  that  any  restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry, 
and  these  have  only  taken  effect  after  the 
industry  has  been  permitted  to  well  stock 
Itself  with  rubber,  tin  plate,  salvaged  tin  cans, 
and  ever>  thing  else  which  it  might  require, 
not  only  to  maintain  Its  status  quo  but 
actually   to  expand   itself. 

■  Canada  h;\s  announced  a  policy  of  sales 
curtailment,  and  banned  tilcch-lic  beverage 
advertising  Bills  to  accomplish  this  In  the 
United  States  have  lain  In  committee 
throUKh  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress.  In 
the  meantime,  the  problems  of  manpower 
shortage  are  becoming  acute,  while  the  Army 
and  Navy  camp  community  relations  are  not 
being  improved  by  the  conditions  which  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  In  those  areas. 

"Stories  have  come  to  us  from  the  press, 
and  In  letters  from  men  in  the  services,  of 
vessels  loaded  with  beer  instead  of  food  or 
airplane  parts.  It  becomes  evident  that 
nothing  less  than  complete  suspension  of  the 

Industry  for  the  duration  will  cure  these  evils 
and  Insure  the  restrictive  cargo  space  in  out- 
going ve.ssels  for  the  food  and  munitions 
necetwary  to  conserve  the  lives  of  our  mtn 
overseas. ' 


Post-War  Settlements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  OCONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional RicoRD  substitute  for  House  [ 
Joint  Memorial  3,  being  a  joint  memorial  1 
passed  by  the  Twenty-eighth  Legislative  1 
Assembly  of  Montana  relative  to  the  I 
winning  of  the  war  and  to  post-war  set-  i 


tlements  afTectinjr  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  our  country  and  of  the  world: 

Substitute  for  House  Joint  Memorial  3 
Joint  memorial  to  the  President  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
setting  forth  the  wishes  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Legislative  Assembly  of  Montana, 
relative  to  the  winning  of  the  war  by  the 
total  defeat  of  tlie  Axis  Powers,  and  rel- 
ative to  post-war  settlements  affecting  the 
peace  and  stability  of  our  country  and  of 
the  world,  and  asking  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  as  the  treaty -making  power  in 
our  country,  to  fully  recognize  and  accept 
our  national  dtity  and  responsibility  In  the 
reestablishment  and  future  maintenance 
of  world  peace  and  ordi  r 

To    the    Prrstdent    and    the    Senate    of    the 
United   States: 

Whereas  young  men  trom  Montana  are  for 
a  second  time  In  a  generation  fighting  and 
dying  on  foreign  soil  for  the  freedom  and 
security  of  our  Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  people  of  our  State,  mindful 
of  'he  fact  that  a  nation  as  large  and  as 
p<iwerlul  as  the  United  Stales  of  America 
Will  find  It  Impossible  to  maintain  a  policy 
of  complete  Isolation  In  a  world  in  which 
distances  are  being  cut  down  every  day  by 
continually  improving  means  tif  tran.spor- 
taiion  and  communication,  and  hopeful  that 
in  the  peace  to  follow  cur  certain  victory 
that  our  country  will,  togetht  r  with  the  other 
nations,  accept  its  full  share  of  responsibility 
in  the  reorganizing  and  rebuilding  of  the 
post-war  world  and  tho  safeguarding  of 
World   peace;    and 

Whereas  realizing  that  the  new  problems 
cur  Nation  will  face  In  lus  ta.'.k  of  lielping 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  just  and  dur- 
able peace,  may  require  certain  sacrifices, 
a  high  devotion  to  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
a  united  effcjrt  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  of 
the  Nation,  ar.d  a  determination  to  Insist 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  free  and  stable  or- 
der in  the  world  regardless  of  race  or  re- 
lit:lon:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  Ihat  the  Twenty-eighth  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana,  in 
regular  sessl(.)n  assembled,  the  senate  and 
house  concurring,  do  re.spectiully  and  ear- 
nestly urge  upon  tlie  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  our  ftrm  conviction 
that  our  war  effort  should  net  stop  short  of 
the  total  military  defeat  of  all  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers, our  belief  in  the  vital  need  of  our  coun- 
try s  full  cooperation  and  responsibility  with 
the  other  United  Nations.  In  reestablishing 
order  after  the  present  war:  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  the  many  countries  where 
civil  law  has  been  wiped  out  during  this  war, 
and  In  the  necessary  use  of  International 
policing  or  such  other  means  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  keep  such  peace:  In  the  readjust- 
ment of  treaties  with  other  nations  so  the 
world  trade  and  commercial  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities may  be  encouraged  and  developed 
to  the  mutual  beneflt  of  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples; and  In  the  necessity  that  our  country 
accept  this  Inevitable  change  in  our  world 
relations,  and  enter  upon  such  new  policy 
with  the  courage  and  determination  charac- 
teristic of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
With  a  full  confidence  In  the  eventual  solu- 
tion of  the  principal  problems  ahead,  U)  the 
end  that  American  principles  may  benefit  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  strengthen  nnd  fortify 
here  at  home,  those  same  principles  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  democracy  which  we  so 
deeply  cherish;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  l>e 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  Mon- 
tana, to  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Honor- 
abl  ■  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Montana, 
and  to  each  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 
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The  Ruml-Carl&OD  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appeared  in  the  Wa.shington 
Timcs-Herald.  under  date  of  Marcli  24, 
1943.  an  editorial  cnlilled  "The  Rum!- 
Carlson  Plan'  wliich  1  ask  leave  to  cx- 
lond  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

THE    RL'ML-CARLSON    PLAN 

Representative  F^ank  Carlson  (Republi- 
can. Kansas),  chief  backer  of  the  Ruml  plan 
in  the  House,  has  Introduced  a  bill  contain- 
ing some  new  modifications  of  the  original 
phai.  These  modifications  are  aimed  at  pre- 
venting any  lurpe  Income-tax  payer  from 
profituig  abnormally  by  some  war-caused 
windfall. 

As  Mr.  Carlson  explains  his  amended  bill: 

■  In  penerul,  taxt:ayers  are  made  current  by 
skipping  1942  and  taxing  the  1913  income  in 
1943. 

"Where  the  1942  Income  exceeds  $20  000  and 
Is  higher  than  the  1943  income,  the  taxpayer, 
In  effect,  pays  on  the  higher  of  the  2  years, 
and  the  a.'..-cs.>ment  on  the  lower  year  Is 
abated.  This  $20,000  limit  avoids  hardships 
on  taxpayers  enteriuR  the  armed  services 

"Where  both  the  1942  and  1943  incomes  ex- 
ceed the  1941  Income  by  more  than  $50,000 
and  may.  therefore,  be  said  to  represent  ab- 
normal wartime  Income,  a  special  antl- 
wlndfall  tax  Is  imposed  on  the  abnormal  por- 
tion of  the  incr)me  of  the  year  otherwise 
abated.  Tlie  rate  is  25  percent  (the  capltal- 
^'alns  rate)  en  the  first  $500,000  of  the  excess 
and  50  percent  on  the  balance." 

These  amendments  mc'et  scientifically  the 
m..ln  objection  which  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Mcrgenthau  have 
raised  to  the  original  Ruml  plan.  It  Is  these 
(gentlemen's  fear  that,  though  some  44.000,- 
000  incomc-tiix  payers  would  beneflt  enor- 
mously frcm  the  Ruml  plan,  the  richest  per- 
i^ons  in  the  country  would  also  be  helped.  In 
the  New  Denl  philosophy,  that  wou^d  ntver  co. 

The  Carlscn  amended  bill  would  prevent 
any  such  out  rape  (which  proliaMy  would  nt 
happen  even  under  the  onuinal  Ruml  planl; 

and  now  that  the  Carls'^n  bill  has  bpcn  thus 
amended,  we  can  see  no  rea.>icn  why  Con- 
gress  Fhculd   not   speedily  pas.*;   It. 

Bcaidsky  Ruml's  plan,  to  repeat.  Is  a 
scheme  to  bhift  the  Nation's  Federal  Income- 
tax  payers  to  an  efUcient,  buslnesi^likc  pay- 
as-you-go  .system  The  present  Inefficient, 
clum«y,  and  drmpcrous  pr.y-as-ycu-went  syt- 
tem  would  be  scrapped,  nnd  at  one  simple 
bookkeeping  swoop.  We  wculd  all  go  on 
paying  our  inc(  me  taxes  at  current  rates,  but 
we  would  call  them  taxes  on  their  year's  In- 
comes, paid  as  the  money  was  earned.  Instead 
of  taxes  on  liu^t  year's  income?. 

Carlson's  amendments  would  cancel  the 
possibility  t;.r>t  a  handful  cf  overnight  war 
millionaires  by  this  change  could  held  onto 
unfair  percentages  of  their  war  profits.  In- 
heritance taxes  would  remain  as  stiff  as  they 
are  now,  at  least,  and  thus  would  reccup 
at  each  larpe  taxpayers  death  the  income 
taxes  saved  him  by  the  skipping  of  a  year 

That  the  Nallcn  is  In  urgent  need  of  the 
Ruml  plan  Is  as  plain  as  that  2  p'.us  2  equals 
4.  That  the  pecple  and  the  Government 
alike  would  profit  by  It  is  equally  plain.  We 
wculd  a;:  be  able  to  pay  our  taxes  as  we 
earn  our  money.  After  the  end  of  the  war 
and   the   99.44   percent  certain   epidemic  of 


unemployment  because  of  war-plant  shut- 
downs, the  Government  would  not  be  caught 
with  a  lot  of  uncollectible  tax  bills.  During 
the  war,  we  could  all  plan  our  War  bond  pur- 
chr.scs  far  more  confidently  and  accurately 
than  we  now  can. 

We  think  the  administration  would  be 
wise,  and  we  know  it  would  make  a  hit  with 
most  Americans.  1;  tt  wculd  now  withdraw  its 
opposition  to  the  Ruml  Carlson  plan. 


The  War  Against  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  billions, 
yes,  billions,  have  been  put  into  lend- 
lease.  Harry  Hopkins,  the  social  worker 
who  never  produced  a  dollar  by  manual 
labor  or  by  the  management  of  any  in- 
dustry, is  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  allocates  lend-lease  funds  and  ma- 
terials. 

■Waiving  the  question  of  how  much  of 
lend-lease  money  is  wasted,  used  in 
Washington  and  other  cities  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  foreign  guests  and  repre- 
sentatives, is  it  not  about  time  that  the 
United  States  place  the  spending  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  under  the  direction  of 
these  who  are  trained  to  production  and 
these  who  have  scientific  military  train- 
ing and  then  allocate  at  least  enough  of 
the  lend-lease  materials  to  protect  the 
mm  we  have  sent  to  fight  Japan? 

Whether  or  not  he  intended  to  do  so, 
David  Lawrence  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  March  24  has  clearly  point- 
ed out  that  the  United  States  is  to  be 
left  holding  the  bag  when  Hitler  is  de- 
feated. 

Had  I,  or  any  other  man  in  Congress, 
who  endeavored  to  keep  us  out  of  war, 
made  the  statements  David  LawTence 
makes  he  would  have  been  charged  by 
the  new  dealers  with  being  disloyal;  by 

those  who  are  now  fourth-term  advo- 
cates. Lawrence  but  states  the  facts. 
Read  his  statements: 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  may  not  have  so 
int.^nded  It,  but  his  Sunday  speech  has  pro- 
dttced  the  Impression  in  seme  quarters  that 
Brita'n  is  weakening  stimewhat  on  her  pledge 
to  moblll2e  all  of  the  British  Empire's  might 
to  assist  America  In  defeating  Japan  once 
Hitler  is  beaten. 

There  is  no  use  concealing  the  disappoint- 
ment which  Is  felt  here  that  the  Erit.£h  Gov- 
ernment has  not  concurred  in  the  American 
view  about  the  necccslty  of  an  all-out  war 
against  Japan.  Efforts  to  see  more  cf  our 
war  production  allocated  to  the  Pacific  have 
met  v.lth  the  response  that  there  isn't  enough 
to  wage  total  war  against  Jiipan  and  against 
Hitler  at  the  same  time. 

To  satL'sfy  American  opinion,  however,  the 
Prime  Minister  on  Fcbiuary  11  revealed  that 
he  had  given  President  Rocsevelt  a  pledge 
at  Casablanca  to  put  all  Britain's  resources 
into  the  fray  against  Japan  when  Hitler  is 
beaten.  He  said,  "In  that  event,  all  forces 
of  the  British  Empire,  land,  sea,  and  air, 
will  be  moved  to  the  Far  Eastern  area  with 
the  greatest  possible  speed  and  Britain  will 


continue  the  war  by  the  side  of  the  United 
States  with  the  utmost  vigor  until  uncondi- 
tional surrender  Is  enforced  upon  Japan." 
Last  Sunday  Mr.  Churchill  said: 
"The  war  against  Japan  will  demand  a  very 
different  arrangement  of  our  forces  from 
what  It  is  at  present.  There  will  certainly 
be  large  numbers  of  Biltlsh  aiad  also,  no  doubt. 
United  States  soldiers  whom  it  will  not  toe 
physically  possible  to  employ  across  the  vast 
distances  and  poor  communications  of  the 
Japanese  war     •     •     '. 

"JAPAN  SEEN  NOTIFIED 

"However  vigorously  the  war  agaiiist  Ja- 
pan Is  prosecuted,  there  certainly  will  he  a 
partial  demobilization  lollowlng  the  defeat 
of  Hitler.  •  •  •  Of  course,  these  Ideas 
may  be  completely  falsified  by  events.  It  may 
be  that  Japan  will  collapse  before  Hitler, 
In  which  case  quite  another  lay-out  will  be 
necessary.  As.  however,  many  people  wish 
ardently  to  discuss  the  future,  I  adept  for 
this  purpose  tonight  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  likely  situallon" 

Here  Is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain notifying  Japan  that  he  doesn't  expect 
the  United  Nations  o  force  the  surrender  of 
Japan  before  Hitler  Is  beaten  and  that,  even  • 
when  the  latter  event  occurs,  the  entire 
force  of  the  United  Nations  will  not  be  made 
available.  The  Japanese  may  be  counting 
on  such  a  contingency — their  ability  to  ob- 
tain a  stalemate  by  consolidating  their  posi- 
tions at  present  so  strongly  that  it  might  take 
the  United  States,  fighting  wltli  the  partial 
assistance  of  Britain,  many  years  to  recapture 
the  vast  areas  now  held  by  Japan. 

The  British  attitude  is  most  Important, 
because  the  United  States  would  never  have 
been  caught  unprepared  in  the  Pacific  if  it 
had  not  been  neces.sary  to  send  aid  to  the 
British  and  to  deploy  a  substantial  part  of 
the  American  naval  and  air  forces  in  the 
Atlantic  to  help  Britain  in  1940  and  1941.  If 
the  British  people  are  going  to  be  promised 
even  partial  demobilization,  it  can  only  mean 
that  the  Prime  Minister  is  harboring  the 
notion  that  the  Japanese  war  is  America's 
war  after  all, 

UNITED   STATES    DEMANDS    MAT    CHANCE 

If  such  a  view  Is  permitted  to  grow  In 
America,  it  cannot  but  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  recapture  of  the  Malaya  Peninsula  and 
other  areas  previously  held  by  Britain  may 
lead  In  the  end  to  an  American  mandate  for 
that  area  rather  than  a  return  to  Britain  of 
the  territories  she  has  lost.  The  American 
people  are  not  likely  to  enjoy  the  continua- 
tion of  a  fight  for  British  possessions  if  the 
British  Government,  which  Is  now  so  in- 
strumental in  preventing  the  proper  amount 
of  aid  from  going  to  the  Pacific  loses  interest 
in  the  continuation  of  the  war  against  Japan. 

Mr.  Churchill  is  sincere  in  his  promises 
and  pledges,  but  the  moment  he  promises 
even  a  partial  demobilization  after  Hitler  is 
beaten  he  encourages  a  psyciiology  In  Britain 
that  win  make  it  difficult  for  him  or  any 
other  Prime  Minister  to  send  huge  arm.ea 
overseas  to  help  conquer  Japan. 

Much  the  better  way  would  be  to  allocate 
more  production  now  to  the  American  naval 
air  and  land  forces  so  that  Japan's  coUapsA 
will  come  contemporaneously  with  that  of 
Hitler.  The  American  people  are  being  told 
that  our  war  plants  are  producing  5.500 
planes  a  month.  Can't  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  this  big  production  be  given  to 
General  Mac  Arthur  and  General  Kenney.  so 
that  they  can  carry  on  an  offen-sive  against 
Japan  now?  The  issue  has  been  beclouded 
by  the  emergency  needs  of  the  north  African 
front,  but  it  is  en  is.'^ue  tliat  ought  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  open,  for  It  concerns 
the  United  States  Navy  and  marine  and  land 
forces  which  are  not  being  adequately  sup- 
ported In  the  Pacific. 
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Read  the  above  apaln,  and  read  It 
carefully.  Prom  it  you  ^et  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  which  are  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  record: 

First.  We  lost  Pearl  Harbor.  We  suf- 
fered stagg^^ring  reverses  in  the  PacifliC 
because  .so  much  of  lend-lease  materials 
were  allocated  to  Great  Britain. 
Churchill  him.self  made  that  statement 
to  Conpress  on  the  26th  day  of  Decem- 
b--r  1942. 

Second.  Britain  insisti  that  come  what 
may  in  the  war  against  Japan.  Hitler 
must  first  be  defeated.  Thfit  is  Church- 
ill's statement.  It  means  that  our  men 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  Pacifi?  to 
fight  Japan  must  take  whatever  is  left 
after  we  supply  Britain  and  Russia  with 
the  materials  and  tiie  men  to  defeat 
Hitler. 

Third.  When  Hitler  ha.s  been  defeated. 
at  least  a  partial  demobilization  has 
been  promised  the  people  of  Grent  Brit- 
ain by  Churchill.  England  will  now  not 
put  forth  an  all-out  effort  to  defeat 
Japan.  Siie  will  give  us,  in  our  war 
agam.st  Japan,  such  aid  as  she  can  after 
Hitler  has  been  defeated  and  after  siie 
has  brought  about  a  partial  demobiliza- 
tion of  her  own  armed  frirces. 

Fourth.  Ru.ssia  has  not,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  she  gives  no  indication 
that  she  will  in  the  rear  future,  permit 
us  to  u:ie  bases  on  her  eastern  border 
from  which  we  could  attack  Japan. 

The  foregoing  all  tend  to  sho*  that 
whi-n  Hitler  has  been  defeated  the  bur- 
den of  the  war  against  Japan  will  fall 
u.oon  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  forecoing  do  you  wonder 
why  it  is  that  I  believe  that  lend-lease 
money  should  be  spent — the  allocation  of 
lcnd-Iea.se  munitions  of  war  be  made — 
under  the  direction  of  the  tiained  officers 
of  our  armed  fiyhLin^  force;  that  I  have 
no  faith  whatever  in  the  expenditure. 
by  Harry  Hopkins,  of  a  single  dollar  for 
war  purposes? 

Only  yesterday  a  committee  of  the 
House  Wius  told  by  its  counsel  that  pri- 
vately owned  ships,  carrying  war  ma- 
terials to  the  Red  Sea  in  1941,  received 
from  lend-lease  funds — yes,  from  lend- 
lea.se  funds — profits  for  single  trips  rang- 
ing; as  high  as  seven  times  the  book  value 
of  the  ships.  It  was  disclosed  to  the 
committee  that  $26  874.176  m  war  profits 
were  received  by  certain  shipowners. 

Look  at  this  one  case:  Lyke  Bros. 
Steam.ship  Co.,  Inc.,  with  four  vessels 
Valued  at  $187,208,  received  charter  hire 
on  four  voyages  of  $1,370,440  and  profits 
of  $1,318  493.  a  return  of  700  percent. 

When  lend-lease  funds  are  used  to 
create  millionaires,  it  is  time  to  call  a 
halt,  to  place  the  spending  of  the  money, 
the  allocation  of  munitions  of  war  under 
someone  other  than  the  present  disburs- 
ers  of  those  funds. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  send  aid  to 
MacArthur.  to  the  men  we  liave  sent  to 
the  Pacific;  that  we  give  them  the  things 
which  they  must  have  if  they  are  to 
defeat  Japan? 

They  have  made  a  glorious  record  and 
we  have  let  them  struggle  along  without 
the  aid  which  should  have  been  given 
them. 


Restrictioni  on  Planting  of  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
onD.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution    from    the    Oklahoma    State 

Senate : 

Oklahoma  State  Senate. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla  .  March  20.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Ross  Riziet. 
House  of  Rf'preientatncs, 

Wai>hington.  D.  C. 

DrAR      CONGRE.S.SMAS      RlZlEYl      PUFSUaUt      tO 

directiuii  of  the  Oklahoma  Slate  Sennle  I  am 
enclosing  henwiih  a  copy  of  Hou.sc  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  14  with  the  request  that 
you  exert  every  Influence  at  your  command 
to  Hccompll.sh  the  purposes  as  outlined  In 
the  resolution 

In  the  event  the  authorities  named  therein 
d(3  not  deem  it  advii.atale  to  comply  with  liie 
request  contained  Ir  tlie  resolution  the  sen- 
ate has  directed  me  "o  ur^-e  that  you  attempt 
to  get  appr(necl  a  prugrnm  whereby  any  Indi- 
vidual farmer  cnn  jiroduce  his  own  cotton 
and  cottonseed    for  home  consumption. 

I  am  authorized  to  advise  you  that  the 
Benate  feel-s  that  th.s  matter  is  one  of  great 
Impoitance  and  urges  complete  coojXTalion 
on  your  part  In  relieving  the  critical  condi- 
tion exi.staiK  among  tho.'-e  engaged  In  btcck 
and  cattle  raising  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Yours  very  trily. 

J     Wm.    CoRDEl.L. 

Secretary  of  thr  Senate. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  14 
Concurrent  re.'-olutlon  memorializing  the  Ser- 

retary  of  Aprictilture  to  rt  lease  tlie  restnc- 

tlins  on  planting  cotton  in  Oklahoma  for 

the  crop  year  1943 

Whereas  Oklnhoma  Is  one  of  the  larpest 
livestock-producing  States  In  the  entire 
United  S'ates.  During  the  past  40  years  Ok- 
lahoma has  produced  the  maj<  rtty  of  the 
feed  with  which  to  latten  ami  finish  its  own 
livestock,  and  has  been  able  to  buy  such  addi- 
tional supplies  a.s  might  be  necersary  from 
nearby  Stares:   and 

Whereas  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Atlju-'^tmi-nt  Admlnlstratujn  the 
feetl  we  have  been  producing  has  been  si 
reduced  that  we  have  t>een  called  on  to  buy 
more  of  our  necessary  livestock  feed  from 
other  States,  such  a-s  Texas.  Arkansas.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mlsslss.ppl;   and 

Whereas  those  States  have  also  been  re- 
duced In  the  amount  of  feed  they  -an  pro- 
duce. Texas  Is  now  only  able  to  produce 
pic-teln  feeds  to  the  extent  of  one-half  its 
requirements  and  Is  now  competing  with  Ok- 
lahoma for  ft*ed  In  other  States.  At  the 
same  time  the  States  that  have  been  furnish- 
ing part  of  the  feed  for  our  livestock  have 
Increased  their  cjwn  livestock  and  are  using 
a  greater  proportion  of  thflr  own  production. 
It  Is  now  practlrally  lmpos.«ihle  to  buy  this 
protein  feed  from  other  States;  and 

Whereas  the  program  of  crop  re.«!trlction8 
h;us  now  resulted  In  a  large  percentage  of 
our  livestock  going  witho^it  the  necessary 
protein  feeds  to  produce  the  greates^t  amount 
of  meat  and  dairy  products  and  hiis  caused 
a  lar«Te  percentage  of  the  livestock  belni; 
marketed  In  a  light  and  unfinished  condi- 
tl<in,  and  «  considerable  amount  being  held 
off  the  market  on  account  of  not  being  fat- 
tened. This  Is  one  of  the  largest  contribut- 
ing factors  In  the  shortage  of  meat;  and 


Whereas  the  Agricultural  Marketli-.g  Ad- 
ministration has  recently  removed  the  re- 
strictions on  planting  wheat  and  peanuts 
for  1943  crop  and  la  the  cai.e  oX  pcauuts  are 
offering  to  pay  sub-ldics  ecjtihalert  to  $50 
per  ton  for  the  production  of  peanuts  in 
addition  to  other  jjayments  as  an  Incentive 
to  plant  peanuts:  Now,  thenfore,  l>e  It 

Resohed  by  the  Hou.-iC  of  Representative.^ 
of  tlic  Ninctcriith  Oklahoma  Legi-latwc  [the 
Senate  concurring  theretn).  That  we  ear- 
nestly request  the  AgrlcuUuiul  Adjustment 
Administration  to  remove  the  restnct;ons  on 
the  planting  of  cotton  acreage  In  Oklahon..i 
for  the  purpose  of  pernuttuig  a  larger  pro- 
duction of  piotein  feeds,  co'touseed  oil.  and 
cotton  linter.s  All  of  which  is  important  ui 
reaching  prmiucMon  poalb  for  meal  and  dairy 
products;  be  It  further 

ResoUed.  That  we  respectfully  submit  to 
the  Agricultural  M.iiketing  Admlnifetratlon 
tliat  mi  lie  than  three-tuurih.s  of  th.e  C'otto.i 
Belt  in  Oklah  ma  wUl  produce  more  pound-s 
of  essential  food.  feed,  and  uiaterials  neces- 
sary for  the  national  defen.se  tlian  any  other 
crop,  and  that  in  those  sections  where  the 
annual  rumfiUl  Is  InsufBclent  and  on  those 
types  of  scil  where  the  clean  harvesting  of 
peanuts  Is  not  possible,  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  plant  and  raise  nil  of  the  cotton 
possible,  not  only  for  the  f.ber  but  for  the 
f e  'd  and  food  that  cotton  will  produce. 

We  also  call  to  their  attention  that  with 
the  pre  ent  ccnsumption  of  cotton  In  the 
UniKd  State.",  and  with  the  prospects  of  a 
large  demand  from  other  countrus  xs  soon 
as  the  war  is  over,  that  the  present  sl^lck^  c)f 
cotton  will  b>  uisuiflcienl  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

We  further  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Agricultural  Adju-^tment  Administration  and 
the  people  if  Oklahoma  that  unless  restric- 
tions on  the  i)lanting  of  cotton  are  relaxed 
to  allow  th''  planting  of  a  larger  acreage. 
Oklahoma  will  not  be  able  to  produce  the 
livestock  that  it  has  been  proilucmg,  and  in 
all  probability  Oklahoma  livtstock  will  b«; 
reduced  in  the  same  p«'rrentage  iu»  our  pro- 
tein feeds  hrtve  been  reduced  The  State  of 
Okhihoma  will  not  only  have  lo«.t  the  Income 
from  cotton  but  from  livestock  as  well 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  enrh  farnjer  In 
Oklahoma  be  allowed  to  produce  without 
penalty  those  crops  which  in  his  judgment, 
can  be  produced,  taking  into  consideration 
tlie  type  of  soU  on  his  fitrm,  the  farming 
equipment  now  owned  by  him.  the  size  of 
his  family,  and  the  needs  for  producing  the 
greatest  volume  of  necessary  products;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  resptctue  signa- 
tures of  tlie  presiding  officer  of  each  house 
of  the  legislature,  be  forthwith  sent  to  Claude 
Wickard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  to  I  W,  Dugnn.  Director  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration.  New  Orleans.  La  , 
and  to  H  P  McUtt.  Stale  administrator, 
StUlwater,   Okla, 


The  Capitol  Pages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  .starch  24.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGEii.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Horace  G.  Carlisle,  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
has  taken  much  interest  in  the  tK>ys  who 


act  a.s  pages  In  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Carli.";le  was  formerly  a  school- 
man, and  the  earlier  contacts  he  had 
with  the  boys  who  were  students  under 
him  no  doubt  causes  him  to  become 
greatly  intere.^ted  in  the  pages'  school, 
which  is  conducted  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol. 

Mr.  Carlisle  has  written  a  poem,  en- 
titled "The  Capitol  Pages,"  which  is  en- 
tirely worthy  of  pubhcation.  The  page 
boys  are  a  fine  lot  of  our  youth  In  this 
Nation,  and  up>on  them  rests  the  grave 
respon.'Jibility  of  perpetuating  our  form 
of  sovernment.  our  liberty  and  freedom, 
and  our  American  way  of  life.  They 
will  not  fail  us,  I  am  certain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  the  poem,  written  by  Mr.  Horace 
G.  Carli.sic,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  on  the 
subject  The  Capitol  Pages. 

THE   CAPrrOL    PACES 

T  he  pege.=.  peculiarly   Congress's  pride, 
H  a\e,  in  the  Page  School,  an  incentive  sub- 
lime, 
E  quipped,  as  it   is.  with  desks  where— side 
by  side — 

C-ongre.ssional    statesmen    sat,    in    Lincoln's 
time. 

A-    Silent    reminder    to    these    youths    that 
are 

P  reparing  themselves  for   the   future's   de- 
mand-s. 

I  n  this  troubled  world,  torn  and  tortured 
by   war, 

T  he    Capitol    Page    School    for    discipline 
stands. 

O  n  youth,  youth  alone,  a  great  future  de- 
pends— 

L-ong   ll\e   the   Page  School,   to   accomplish 
Its  ends. 

P  reemlnence   comes   through   the   sweat    of 
the  brain  — 

A  nd    he   whod   attain   It   must   learn   self- 
control — 

O  real   men,   to   attain    It.   have    labored    In 
vain. 

E  njoined.  till  they  made  self-control  their 
first  goal. 

6  o.  while  these  page  youngsters  here  labor, 
and   wait. 

C-onccrned  with  their  studies  and  dally  laiks, 
they 

H  ave  contacts  with  statesmen,  whom  they 
emulate. 

O  utgrowing   themselves.   In  this   marvelous 
way. 

On  youth,  youth  alone,  a  great  future  de- 
pends— 

LrOng   live   the   P.ige   School,   to   accomplish 

Its  ends. 

—  Horace  C   Carlisle. 


Collier's  Ha«  Enough  of  the  Smear 
Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  Collier's  has  frequently  taken  a 
crack  at  Congress  and  we  think  some- 


times very  unjustly,  probably  because  of 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts,  it  now 
thinks  the  smear  campaign  has  gone  far 
enough.  The  following  is  an  editorial 
from  this  week's  Collier's: 

Capl.  Eddie  "Indestructible"  Rickenbacker 
came  back  from  his  latest  bout  with  death 
and  at  once  began  to  talk  loudly  and  often 
about  the  evil  of  absenteeism  in  war  plants, 
the  outrage  of  strikes  in  Fame,  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  returning  soldiers  will  not  relish 
the  Idea  of  the  Governments  making  them 
join  unions  In  order  to  get  Jobs. 

The  reaction  In  radical  and  left-wing  ntw- 
dealer  circles  was  typical.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting straight  answers  to  Rickenbacker, 
a  smearing  campaign  got  promptly  into  high 
gear.  Rick  Is  called  a  hidebound,  antilabor 
reactionary  and  other  fighting  names. 

We  think  most  Americans  are  weary  of 
the.se  tactics.  Americans  like  fair  play  and 
hate  unfairness  Some,  at  least,  of  the  heavy 
anti-New  Deal  gains  In  the  elections  of  last 
November  3  happened  because  .so  many  peo- 
ple were  tired  of  hearing  various  candidates 
blackguarded  and  defamed. 

As  for  Rickenbacker.  he  Is  saying  nothing 
that  a  lot  of  other  people  are  not  also  saying. 
War  plant  absenteeism  without  cause  is  the 
dirty  outrage  against  our  fighting  men  that 
Rickenbacker  says  It  is.  War  plants  should 
not  go  on  strike,  and  that  Is  that. 

We  think  It  Is  time  to  call  oft  these  smear 
campaigns  against  persons  who  don't  invaria- 
bly sing  In  tune  with  the  new  dealers;  and 
It  IS  time  to  begin  making  frank,  honest  an- 
swers to  the  contentions  of  those  persons 
when  there  are  such  answers,  and  to  try  to 
remedy  the  conditions  complained  of  when 
tliere  are  not. 


One-half  Million  Families  Borrow  Income- 
Tax  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mr.  Syd  J.  Hughes,  vice  president  of 
the  Morri;.  Plan  Industrial  Bank  of  New 
York,  the  largest  consumer  credit  bank 
in  the  Nation,  has  just  issued  a  state- 
ment which  reads  that  a  minimimi  of 
50,000  New  York  families  borrowed  from 
banks  and  lending  agencies  a  conserva- 
tively estimated  $10,000,000  to  pay  their 
first  quarterly  income  taxes,  and  over 
the  Nation  at  least  a  half  million  fami- 
lies borrowed  a  minimum  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars  for  the  same  purpose. 
Mr.  Hughes  estimates  that  the  actual 
figures  will  be  much  larger  in  the  three 
remaining  installments  of  this  year's 
tr.xes.  It  is  his  estimate  that  the  num- 
ber of  taxpaying  borrowers  might  rise 
to  as  many  as  5,000.000.  involving  a 
billion  dollars  directly  or  indirectly,  due 
to  the  present  tax  base. 

This  statement,  which  I  am  placing 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  is  in 
answer  to  those  who  contend  that  we 
do  not  need  to  get  our  taxpayers  on  a 
current  basis.  It  is  perfect  evidence 
that  Congress  shotxld  immediately  pass 


the  bill  I  introduced.  Only  Congress, 
by  legislative  action,  can  remove  this 
personal-income-tax  debt.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  insisting  on  early  action. 
The  statement  follows: 
A  minimum  of  50,000  New  York  lamilles 
borrowed  from  banks  and  lending  agencies 
a  conservatively  estimated  $10,000,000  to  pay 
their  first  quarter  Income  taxes  and  over  the 
Nation  at  least  half  a  million  families  bor- 
rowed a  minimum  of  1100,000,000  for  the 
same   purpose. 

The  actual  figures,  when  available,  will  no 
doubt  be  much  larger,  and  under  the  accel- 
eration of  higher  coot  of  living,  the  three 
remaining  tax  Instalments  and  the  proposed 
20-percent  withholding  tax.  the  numl>er  of 
taxpaying  borrowers  might  very  likely  rise 
to  as  many  as  five  million  Involving  a  billion 
dollars  directly  or  Indirectly  due  to  the  pres- 
ent tax  base. 

The  Ruml  plan  or  some  similar  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  would  largely  eliminate  sucii 
loans. 

If  taxpayers  are  not  to  be  granted  this 
relief,  present  estimated  figures  will  be 
wildly  pyramided  Ijefore  the  end  of  the  year 
with  hundreds  of  thousandr  of  families  fac- 
ing an  insoluble  dilemma. 

These  are  the  estimates  and  opinions  of 
Syd  J.  Hughes,  vice  president  of  the  Morris 
Plan  Industrial  Bank  of  New  York,  the  largest 
consumer  credit  bank  In  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Hughes,  also  a  director  of  the  Consumer  Bank- 
ing Institute,  a  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tion at  Washington.  D.  C.  said  that  his 
estimates  were  made  and  projected  nationally 
on  the  basis  of  the  unprecedented  rush  of  tax 
borrowing  which  descended  on  banks  and 
other  lenders  during  the  first  2  weeks  of 
March — and  loans  are  still  being  made  in  large 
volume  with  the  first  tax  payment  period 
already  past. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  while  this  volume  of 
business  would  be  lost  to  banks  under  the 
Ruml  plan  because  taxpayers  would  be  on  a 
current  Income  basis  and  not  saddled  with 
last  year's  tax  debt,  that  nevertheless  It  wa« 
to  the  broader  Interests  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy for  banks  to  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid  a  calamitous  financial  pile-up  for  the 
sake  of  a  purely  seasonal  volume  of  business. 
"Tlie  danger  signal  In  this  entire  situation 
Is  not  In  the  fact  that  people  borrow  to  pay 
their  Income  taxes.  Many  have  always  done 
so  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  convenience  of 
paying  all  their  taxes  in  a  lump  sum  and 
amortizing  the  loan  in  convenient  monthly 
budget  payments. 

"This  year  such  borrowing  Is  mere  one  of 
grim  necessity,  and  the  taxes  were  not  paid 
in  full  and  three  more  paj-mcnts  are  yet  to 
come  plus  a  minimum  20-percent  withholding 
tax  from  salaries  and  income. 

"The  estimate  of  1100,000.000  in  such  tax 
loans  for  the  first  quarter  Is  very  conserva- 
tive. In  my  opinion.  It  is  predicated  on 
certain  reported  volume  of  'personal  loans'  as 
made  by  banks  with  personal-loan  depart- 
ments, industrial  banks  of  the  Morris  Plan 
tjrpe,  personal-loan  companies  and  credit 
unions,  the  latter  lending  agencies  set  up 
within  a  given  business  or  Industry  by  the 
employees  themselves,  such  as  the  Municipal 
Credit  Union  of  New  York  with  a  volume  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  loans  among  city  em- 
ployees. 

"The  estimate  does  not  Include  the  thou- 
sands of  banks  where  a  personal-loan  de- 
partment Is  not  maintained  as  such,  yet 
where  a  large  volume  of  this  tsrpe  of  busi- 
ness 18  handled  In  the  regular  course  of  th» 
bank's  business.  It  does  not  Include  tax 
loans  secured  by  collateral,  such  as  stocks 
and  bonds  made  by  banks  In  their  commer- 
cial-loan departments.  It  does  not  Include 
short-term  loans  made  by  banks  by  th« 
thousands  for  30,  SO.  or  90  days.  It  does  not 
Include  the  large  volume  of  loans  made  bf 
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Insurance  compan.es.  nor  in  number  of  loans 
does  the  estimate  Include  those  losas  where 
I  wo  or  mere  taxpayers  may  make  a  joint  loan 
ahar  nj{  the  prtx.e*d.s  atu<>n($  lljera.  The 
latter  i.s  a  common  piacUce 

"Tne  Federal  Reserve  Board  ha.'  the  ma- 
chinery available  to  collect  fairly  accurate 
figures  from  the  banks  and  other  lending 
agencies  pifviuusly  mentlcnt^,  but  such  a 
survey  would  not  encompasH  all  the  other 

typ»^  of  borrowing  Just  outlined  nor  would 
It  be  accurrJie  In  the  sense  that  Icnn  appli- 
cations miiy  show  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  some  other  purpose  and  where  iha*^  other 
purpose  wa?  made  necessary  by  the  diverting 
of  current  funds  Into  tax  pavmenta. 

••Borrowing  continues  for  this  reason  Peo- 
ple who  depleted  their  current  working  lunds 
to  pny  their  first-quarter  tiixes  are  now  bor- 
rowing U:  pav  other  neglected  bills  and  to  un- 
prove  their  individual  cash  positions. 

■  LKinn?  cf  tlv..'^  t\,,e  ^vill  be  tremendous  as 
the  year  progro.ses  with  ita  three  remaining 
quarterly  payments  pl'.i.s  the  contemplated 
withh'  kiuik;  t:i\  II  wiii  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  .-^uch  borrowing  and 
impotslble   to   even   estimate   It 

••Some  people  did  not  borrow  all  that  their 
present  financial  position  would  warrai.t. 
Such  credit  is  based  on  character  and  earnu.g 
power,  meaning  a  good  credit  repuUiliun  and 
a  salary  or  lrc<  me  big  enoi'i;h  to  retire  the 
loan    alter    paying    living    expenses. 

"But  other  people  did  borrow  their  total 
ellc'blllty  to  meet  this  one  period.  What  Is 
to   become   of   them? 

"People  tKjnow  to  pay  their  taxes  because 
It  is  thPlr  way  of  winning  the  wa.-  and  the 
honorable  thing  to  do,  despite  the  generous 
provisions  made  by  the  Government  tor  those 
who  find  It  difficult  or  impi  «,■  ible  to  pay. 
Americans  dent  want  It  that  way  They 
want  to  pay  their  way. 

'•It  seems  to  be  as  simple  as  A  B  C.  and 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  that  tl.e 
Ruml  plan  would  largely  correct  an  already 
presrin^'  problem  for  millions  of  taxpave.'-s 
and  certainly  would  head  off  the  hopele^^ 
predicament  that  mitlions  more  face  In  the 
months  and  years  Bhead  with  f^tlU  larger  ta.x 
nccuniulatlons  likely  long  before  relief  will 
come  in  the  form  of  lower  taxes 

'•Further,  when  we  ofwerve  that  loans  are 
made  for  taxes-,  we  are,  as  a  rule  talking 
about  entire  families  rather  than  Individuals. 
It  Is  a  different  thing  to  say  that  a  half  mil- 
lion or  a  million  leans  were  made  for  this 
purpose  than  to  ray  a  half  mitllon  or  a  million 
families  were  so  involved.  Bec;'U-e  the  family 
unit  wotild  double  or  treble  the  actual  num- 
ber of  people  involved  If  the  family  head 
Is  under  financial  pressure  the  whole  family 
Is  under  a  corr^''.-p^1  riding  pre*.<:urc  with  drasti- 
cally redticed  family  budgets,  meaning  the 
sacrifice  of  many  things  nece.s.-^ary  to  the 
bixsic  health  and  comfort  of  the  home  Itself. 

"Few  men  without  families  are  Involved 
In  the.«^e  figures  because  most  men.  up  to  33 
at  leaat  are  m  the  miltary  services  Further, 
single  people  have  always  been  far  in  the 
nunority  among  tax  borrowers.  It  Is  the 
larnily  head,  beset  with  all  the  normal  finan- 
cial problems  of  running  a  home,  who  now 
finds  himself  approachirg  a  point  that  can 
completely  break  down  the  hom^  economy  if 
some  relief  is  not  forthcoming — and  promptly. 

"A  half  million  or  a  million  taxpayii-.g 
famlhes  may  seem  a  small  minority  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  people  now  subject 
to  taxation,  but  It  must  be  remiCmbered  that 
millions  of  the  new  taxpayers  aie  in  the 
lowest  Income  groups  whose  taxes  are  com- 
paratively small  and  their  aggregate  total  of 
taxes  paid  Is  small  percentagewise  to  the 
tot&l  tAxes  collected. 

"It  l8  the  middle  and  upper  Income  groups 
who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxe*  the  groups 
who  bave  been  in  income-tax   brackeu  for 


years  and  now  fall  Into  the  tax-borrowing 
class.  They  are  the  stable  year-in-and-year- 
out  tax  producers  on  whom  the  Government 
must  depend  ratlier  than  Uie  new  emergency 
wartime  Uixpayerb  whobe  couiiibuliou  Is  rela- 
tively small." 


Aviation  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

or  Mrw  JExscT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHtSENTATIVES 

Wcdrusday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker,  iin- 
df-r  I«';ive  to  extend  my  own  reinark.s  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  aridres.sed 
to  me  from  Gill  Rohb  Wilson,  director  of 
aviation  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

State  or  Nrw  Jerskt. 

Dv:part\ifnt  or  Avmtion. 

TrenLon.  March  17.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Frank  L   Sitndstrom, 
MembiT   of   CongTfsa. 

House  Office  Building. 

Wathinrjton.   D    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Snj*Df>TiioM :  1  testlftrd  before  the 
Interjita'e  Commerce  Committee  on  H.  R. 
1012  V.'here  the  bill  would  promote  avia- 
tion. It  is  excellent,  but  where  it  would  abro- 
gate to  the  Federal  Government  complete 
and  fibsolute  control  of  aviation  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  phase  of  government. 
It  Is  bad  and  dangerous. 

Aviation  in  the  United  States  Is  not  the 
product  of  Federal  prom^jtlon.  It  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Initiative  of  S'atcs,  counties,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  Individuals,  a  great  deal  more 
than  of  the  Government.  By  its  deflnitions 
and  c'eclarations  of  promises,  this  bill  Is  an 
invasion  of  States'  rights,  for  there  could  be 
no  ii.tiastate  commerce  of  the  air  if  this 
bill  became  a  law.  I  would  like  to  sec  the  bill 
amen:lcd  retaining  all  of  Its  promotional  fea- 
tures and  wiping  ou^  or  mrd.fytng  the  others. 

Aviation  in  tlie  United  States  is  not  the  air 
lines  When  the  war  sUiaied  there  were  but 
300  tian.sport  aircraft  used  on  all  tlie  domes- 
tic systems.  In  contrast  to  that,  there  were 
some  22.C00  private  planes.  lhc:e  were  ap- 
proximately 1.200  nir-line  pilots  flying  the  300 
planes,  but  there  were  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  pilots  flying  the  other  ships. 
Air  transport  is  no  more  all  of  aviation  than 
the  bu.-ses  are  all  of  the  aut, -motive  industry. 
Tlie  till  appears  to  me  to  lay  eiiiphusis  almost 
wholly  on  aviation  as  corporate  tiansporla- 
tlon  Now.  of  co\irse,  I  am  for  the  v.\t  lines 
and  fir  the  rcf^ulation  of  nir  commerce,  but  I 
am  much  more  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  their  rights  and  privileges  to  use 
the  fl-.yways  ubove  the  United  Slates  ns  a 
medium  of  private  transpoi  tatlon,  recreation, 
and  tlie  pursuit  of  the  happiness  which  Is 
supposed  to  be  constitutionally  theirs. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  are  attempting  to  do  a 
sincere  and  hone.«t  job.  and  I  only  hope  that 
they  will  think  of  aviation  in  its  brc^ad  impli- 
cations, not  merely  of  commerce  but  of  the 
privileges  of  the  people  In  the  pobt-war 
era  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  our  people  will 
utilize  aircraft  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
they  utilize  their  automobiles  The  airplane 
will  find  Its  first  great  sales  market  among 
the  farmers.  Ne^  developments  in  aviation 
Will  make  it  possible  for  the  physically  hand- 
icapped to  fly  safely  and  with  profit  and  pleas- 
ure.   I  do  not  believe  tt  wise  la  our  national 


destiny  to  ape  the  view  of  aviation  held  in 
Europe.  'Iliis  tblug  u  not  merely  an  agency 
of  Goveri'.nient,  It  li  a  privilege  which  be- 
longs to  the  people.  By  all  means  we  must 
have  uniform  regulations  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  public  safety,  but  the  idea  that 
the  people's  participation  in  aviation  should 
be  curbed  on  the  theory  that  such  partici- 
pation Wi  uld  intetfere  wall  corpora'c  com- 
merce Is  Just  as  far  trom  the  American  way 
of  doing  things  as  it  would  k>e  if  we  diove 
all  the  private  atitomobiles  off  the  hi^ihways 
so  the  bU-sses  cculd  roll  on  them.  The  f<>- 
called  Interference  with  Interstate  commerce 
Is  Just  another  one  of  those  s;icrtd  cows 
which  manage  to  clutter  up  the  stalls  of 
democracy.  The  question  Is  very  sunple: 
Are  our  laws  m:ide  for  the  people,  or  were 
people  made  for  the  laws? 

If  the  bai  IS  amended.  I  think  It  would  be 
a  very  wl^e  and  constructive  provision.  We 
don't  need  more  aviai  .on  re.nilatlon  today, 
but  we  do  need  more  pron-iOtlon.  We  have 
always  had  plenty  of  regulation.  If  regu- 
lation would  have  produced  air  power,  we 
would  have  been  tlie  No.  1  nation  in  the 
skies  of  the  world.  It  was  overregulatlon 
which  wa;  our  grentr.st  handicap.  Let  us 
not  shut  off  post-war  aviation  by  any  more 
of  It.  The  Air  Transport  Command,  the 
Ferry  Command,  the  liaison  flying,  the 
tsomblng.  and  even  a  lot  of  the  fighting  Is 
belli"  done  today  by  men  who  learned  their 
flying  in  civil  aviation.  If  civil  aviation  was 
the  backbone  of  national  defense  when  called 
to  meet  the  military  nccesbity,  eo  civil  avia- 
tion will  again  be  the  backbone  of  national 
defense  in  the  post-war  world.  Let's  keep 
aviation  as  typically  American  as  U  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

Sincerely. 

On-L  RoBB  Wilson. 
Sfofe  Dtrcctor  o/  Aviation. 


Crop  Plantings  For  1943 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  commeni.s  of  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture  Wickard  on  the  subject  of 
prospective  plantings  lor  1943: 

Today's  crop  report  contains  some  of  the 
most  gratifying  news  the  country  has  had  in 
a  long  time. 

This  report  shows  what  the  farmers  of  this 
country  pian  to  do  in  the  lace  of  labor  fhort- 
tiges,  machinery  shortages,  fertilizer  short- 
ages an^.  In  Fome  in.'>ti-.nces.  uncertain  re- 
turns for  what  they  are  puing  to  produce. 

From  persoi.al  experience  I  know  some  of 
the  situations  facing  American  farmers  to- 
day. Life  on  a  farm  has  never  bien  easy  and 
ttxlay  it  Is  haidcr  than  ever.  The  prospec- 
tive Increases  over  last  year's  record  h  ghs 
are  a  tribute  to  the  determination  of  cur 
farmers  to  s^e  that  they  make  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  to  victory  It  reflcctf. 
the  will  of  farm  men,  women,  and  children 
to  work  in  the  fields  and  to  overcome  handi- 
caps by  even  longer  hours  than  the  long  hours 
they  work  customarily. 

The  report  today  shows  that  the  farmers 
plan  to  exceed  or  approximate  their  crop  pro- 
duction goals  lu  the  majority  of  Instancei, 
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but  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  them  to 
reach  the  goal  In  every  caee  A  reduction  In 
beet  acreage  as  compared  with  last  year,  for 
example,  reflects  a  persistent  handicap — the 
lack  of  farm  labor.  Siigar  beets  require  a 
large  amount  of  hand  \aboT  and  undoubtedly 
many  producers  figured  that  this  labor  might 
not  t>e  available  in  1943 

We  intend  to  do  all  that  we  caii  to  obtain 
this  labor  and  to  help  obtain  also  the  labor 
needed  for  other  vital  crops.  The  Intentions 
to  plant,  while  gratifying,  must  be  carried 
out  through  hard  work,  careful  planting,  and 
the  spirit  that  American  farmers  have  always 
evidenced  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

The  farmers  will  do  their  part  Their  rec- 
ord production  for  the  last  3  years  and  their 
plans  to  break  prtxJuction  for  the  fourth 
straight  year  is  evidence  of  this  It  is  up  to 
the  rest  of  us  to  do  our  part  on  this  vital 
food  front.  Today's  Intentions  to  plant  re- 
port covering  major  field  crops  gives  us  a 
preview  of  the  entire  food  production  front 
for  1943.  Through  previous  Government  re- 
ports we  have  tangible  evidence  of  what  the 
farmers  are  doing  and  plan  to  do  with  regard 
to  livestock,  poultry,  and  eggs  In  1943. 

Hogs:  The  December  pig  report,  released 
December  23.  Indicated  that  the  number  ot 
sows  to  farrow  this  spring  would  be  24  per- 
cent more  than  the  record  number  which 
farrowed  In  the  spring  of  1942,  as  compared 
with  a  goal  calling  for  a  15-percent  increase 
in  spring  farrowing.  The  report  of  livestock 
on  farms  January  1,  released  February  18, 
indicated  that  there  were  22  percent  more 
hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  the  first  of  the  year 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Eggs:  The  March  crop  report  Indicated  that 
egg  production  In  January  and  February  of 
1943  was  up  nearly  16  p>ercent  over  produc- 
tion in  the  same  months  of  1942.  Goals  call 
for  a  1943  production  8  percent  more  than 
1912. 

Chickens:  The  number  of  chicks  hatched 
commercially  In  January  and  February  ot 
this  year  was  20  percent  more  than  were 
hatched  In  the  same  months  of  last  year. 
The  number  of  eggs  set  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  1943  was  19  percent  over  a  year  ago. 
The  number  of  chicks  on  order  March  1  for 
latter  delivery  was  77  percent  larger  than  on 
the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Goals  for  1943  call 
for  a  10-percent  Increase  In  the  numtjer  of 
chickens  raised  on  farms  and  a  10-percent 
Increase  in  slaughter  from  general  farms, 
dressed  weight.  The  number  of  chickens  on 
farms  January  1.  1943.  was  14  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Turkeys:  On  March  12  growers  indicated 
their  Intention  to  raise  37.098.000  turkeys  In 
1943 — a  new  record  and  a  1"  percent  Increase 
over  the  number  raised  In  1942.  Goals  call 
for  a  15  percent  increase  In  turkey  produc- 
tion. The  number  of  turkey  poults  on  order 
March  1  was  54  percent  greater  than  on  the 
spme  date  a  ycai  earlier — an  Indication  that 
growers  were  placing  their  orders  early  for 
turkey  poults  as  well  as  for  chicks.  Turkeys 
or.  farms  January  1  totaled  6,549.000—14  per- 
cent fewer  than  a  year  earlier. 

Milk:  The  March  crop  report  Indicated 
that  milk  production  on  farms  January  and 
February  of  this  vear  vras  1  percent  larger 
than  the  January  and  February  production 
of  1942.  February  production  was  a  record 
for  the  month  The  goals  call  for  a  produc- 
tion of  122  000.000.000  pounds  of  milk  In  1943. 
2  percent  more  than  was  produced  In  1942. 
Mlk  cow  numbers  on  hand  January  1  were 
26.946.000  head.  2  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier  and  slightly  above  any  previous  record 

Cattle:  There  were  61.224.000  head  of  cat- 
tle and  calves  on  hand  January  1,  excluding 
milk  cows  ?  years  old  and  ove'- — a  6  percent 
Increase  over  numbers  on  farms  a  year  earlier. 

Other  livestock:  On  January  1  livestock 
numbers  Include  9.678.000  horses,  a  decrease 
of  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier;  3.712  000 
mules,  a  decrease  of  3  percent:  and  65,089.000 
bead  ot  sheep,  a  decrease  of  3  percent. 


The  Position  of  China  in  the  Post-Wur 
Woriil 


Retief  of  Eoropean  Jews  m  Nazi-Occupied 
Conalries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.    BLOOM.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  i 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  statement  by   | 
Majority  Leader  John  W.  McCormack,   ' 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts: 

The  brave  people  of  China  have  been  fight- 
ing against  Japanese  aggression  for  6  jcnrs. 

While  It  is  necessary  to  defeat  Hitler  and 
nazl-lsm.  the  Importance  of  the  Far  East 
cannot  be  overlooked.  A  cold,  cruel,  calcu- 
lating enemy  confronts  us  and  our  courageous 
ally.  China,  in  that  theater  of  the  world  con- 
flict. While  the  defeat  of  Hitler  is  a  primary 
matter  of  consideration,  we  cannot  permit 
the  impression  to  exist  that  the  defeat  of 
Japan  is  a  secondary  matter  of  our  considera- 
tion. 

There  Is  nothing  that  1  know  of  that  would  ; 
tend  to  dishearten  the  people  of  Asia  under 
the  tyrannic  yoke  of  Japan,  and  particularly  ; 
of  China,  more  than  to  permit  this  Impres- 
sion to  exist.  The  war  must  be  waged 
vigorously  and  constantly,  with  grov.ing  mo- 
mentum In  the  Par  East. 

The  freedom  and  Independence  of  China 
is  dear  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Its  future  Independence  is  important  to  our 
future  best  Interests  as  a  nation,  and  to  a 
future  decent  world. 

The  position  of  China  after  victory  In  post- 
war days  cannot  be  underestimated.  It  will 
occupy  Its  place  at  the  peace  table  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  not  as 
a  "rescued  child,"  but  In  Its  rightful  position 
In  cooperation  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  for  any  other  condition  to  exist. 
The  future  peace  of  the  world  depends  In  the 
main  upon  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
China,  and  Russia.  The  success  of  any  future 
peace  depends  Just  as  much  upon  full  par- 
ticipation by  China  as  It  does  any  other  one 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Any  idea  in  the  minds  of  any  persons  that 
China  will  cxx:upy  the  position  of  a  "rescued 
child"  had  better  be  dissipated 

The  councils  of  any  peace  conference  will 
never  be  complete  without  the  voice  of 
China's  representatives  under  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  be  on  equal  terms  with 
the  representatives  of  the  other  United 
Nations. 

While  Prime  Minister  Churchill  has  made 
a  contribution  for  discussion  by  suggesting 
a  council  of  Europe  and  a  council  of  Asia — a 
post-war  regional  set-up — there  are  many 
who  feel  that  regionalism  Is  contrary  to  the 
concept  of  the  global  character  of  the  pres- 
ent struggle. 

He  reminds  his  listeners  that  "We  shall  not 
likely  cast  aside  the  Immense  work  by  the 
creation  of  a  league  of  nations."  There  are 
many  who  do  not  forget  that  the  League 
and  all  It  stands  for  were  really  tmdermined 
by  Its  failure  to  check  aggression  In  Man- 
churia. Peace  to  me  seems  to  be  Indivisible, 
and  the  doctrine  of  regionalism  may  lead  to 
future  world  disorder  Instead  of  bringing  the 
world  closer  to  the  concept  of  universal 
order  and  decency. 

As  China  Is  one  of  the  four  major  nations 
engaged  on  our  aide  in  this  war— so  In  vic- 
tory must  It  be  one  of  the  four  major  na- 
tions that  will  determine  at  the  peace  talks 
the  future  of  this  world  for  decades  to  come. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NEW  TOUl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  me  to  Rabbi  Stephen  8.  Wise, 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress: 

Makch  15.  1943. 

Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise, 

President.  American  Jewish  Congress, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Rabbi  Wise:  I  read  with  sympathetic 
int(!re8t  your  letter  of  March  9,  as  well  as  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  American  Jewish  Congress  In  Madison 
Square  Garden  on  March  1 

My  reaction  is  that  the  tragic  plight  of  the 
E^n-opean  Jews  in  Nazi-occupied  countries 
requires  more  than  expressions  of  sympathy 
from  the  United  Nations.  Words  of  protest 
and  condemnation  are  not  enotigb.  Over 
2.0<X).000  Jews  have  already  been  extermi- 
nated, and  In  time,  if  the  war  lasts  long 
enough,  there  will  be  no  Jews  left  in  Con- 
tinental ETurope  to  enjoy  the  freedom  prom- 
ised by  an  Allied  victory.  Time  is  of  the 
essence,  and  Immediate  action  Is  required 
if  we  are  sincerely  interested  in  saving  the 
lives  of  these  doomed  people. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  President  Rocae- 
velt — and  I  am  sending  him  a  copy  of  thia 
letter — should  call  immediately  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  United  Natlona  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  percentage 
of  European  Jews  who  might  be  rescued  or 
released  from  their  Nazi  captors  should  be 
given  a  haven  of  refuge  in  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, and  Palestine.  It  should  not  be  dilB- 
cult  to  work  out  a  formula  that  would  be  fair 
to  all  countries  concerned.  The  available 
territory  in  the  aforementioned  areas  is  so 
vast  that  many  times  over  the  number  of 
Jews  still  alive  in  Europe  could  be  housed  if 
each  country  assumed  its  fair  share  of  re- 
sponsibility without  affecting  to  any  notice- 
able extent  the  internal  economy  of  any 
individual  country  In  fact,  most  of  the 
warring  countries  could  well  use  these  new- 
comers to  relieve  labor  shortages  on  farms 
and  elsewhere. 

When  the  United  Nations'  representatives 
have  decided  on  the  percentage  of  refugees 
that  each  country  should  absorb  as  and 
when  they  are  released,  the  President  should 
request  the  heads  of  the  neutral  Irish  and 
Swiss  Nations  to  negotiate  with  Germany  for 
their  possible  release  from  the  Nazi-occupied 
countries.  With  the  speed  of  modern  meth- 
ods of  communication  and  air  transporta- 
tion this  meeting  could  be  called,  held,  and 
Its  business  concluded  within  a  matter  of 
days,  or  at  the  most,  of  weeks. 

If  the  Nazis  refuse  to  cooperate,  the  captive 
Jews  are  no  worse  off.  However,  our  con- 
science will  be  clear  and  the  persecuted  Jews 
throughout  the  world  will  be  given  tangible 
evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
Nations'  promise  of  a  better  world  when  the 
war  ends,  and  it  will  strengthen  their  cour- 
age to  fight  against  our  common  foe. 

If  the  Nazis  should  accept  otir  proposal, 
then  we  may  be  successful  in  saving  the  Uvc» 
of  millions  of  innocent  people. 
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To  not  make  a  sincere  effort  to  save  th^se    I 
doumed  prisoners    would  be  not  only   repug- 
nant to  all  InMlncts  of  human  decency,  but 
would     be     an      Indictmeut     of      Christian 
civilization. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm    B   Basry. 
Member  oj  Congress. 


Trainin{  of  War  Workers 


EXl^.'SION  OF  HFMAKKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J  MYERS 

0»    PLNNkYtVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesdau.  March  24.  1943 

Ml .  MYERS.  Mi  Speaker,  under  leave 
U  exund  my  rt-inuiks  m  tlu-  Record,  I 
include  Uif  fuliowin*?  arlicle  by  Ralph 
W  PaKe  from  ihe  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  of  Marih  17.  1943: 

NATIONAL  TCtrril  ADMINI.'^'ni  •.Tl'^N  SCHOOLS  WIN 
COMMEND.'.TTCN  FOn  TS-MNMNG  WAS  WORKEHS 

(By  Ralph  W.  Pdgt ) 

Washinct.  N  March  17— A  correspondent 
writes;  "1*  there  some  8<irt  of  Irresistible  im- 
pulse that  mHkes  you  W.ishlnRtcn  scribes 
write  nbout  denunciations  and  bu:iRles  and 
coniroversiep?  Aren't  there  any  tirst-clasa 
perfonr.arces  goine  f>n  to  provide  a  little 
exhilaration  and  pnthu.«ia"=m  to  the  Bcene?" 

The  answer  Is  plenty  of  them.  In  fart 
ini«t  of  the  agencies  are  doing  a  really  superb 
Job. 

A  good  example  Is  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration As  the  war  clouds  gath.^rrd. 
this  hendquarters  stopped  every  other  activity 
and  concentrated  on  the  sole  purpose  of  train- 
ing boys  and  girls  to  take  their  p'.aces  in 
the  war  production  factories.  Today  It  is 
the  greatest  Industrial  training  school  In  the 
country. 

It  operates  700  distinct  schools,  equipped 
with  40,000  machines,  or  work  stations  for 
tr.Uiitng  weki'-rs.  machinists,  sheet  metal 
workers,  aircrnft  mrc*''an(cs.  radio  (>pe:alcrs, 
foundry  w  rkcrs.  draftsmen  Every  month 
they  graduate  s-venteen  to  eigliteen  thru- 
sand  b.iys  and  girls  who  go  directly  into  the 
great  war  plaiits 

There  lb  nt. thing  amateur  about  this.  The 
stuciv-nts  work  under  factory  conditions, 
guded  by  practical  industrial  foremen.  Em- 
ployers give  the  students  their  own  tert. 
After  an  avera^^e  course  of  8  weeks  a  hls^h- 
schcx^l  b^y  or  K.rl  l>  ready  for  a  sklHed  or 
semiskilled  Job  where  the  manixiwer  pinch 
Is  .-^harpt-t.  and  read,   m  -ans  ready 

For  Instance,  the  Ci>n<o!idated  Aircraft 
Corporation  reports:  "We  have  hired  and  are 
continuing  to  hire  u  large  number  of  young 
women  who  have  been  tiained  by  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Admlnluration.  and  ftel  that 
this  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of  suppiy. 
During  the  next  18  months  we  hope  to  em- 
ploy approximately  8.000  individuals  who 
have  been  trained  <n  your  projects  in  air- 
craft rivet ii  p.  sheet  metal  assembly,  elec- 
trical a.=sembly,  and  machine  t<,>ol  op»'rat!on  " 

John  G  Pew.  president  of  the  Sun  Sh.p- 
building  &  Dry  D<ick  Co  ,  Ls  more  emphatic. 
He  wrote  his  Congrtssman,  James  Wolfin- 
OEN,  protestinjT  any  dt.sipn  to  clrse  the 
Chester  school,  saying:  "The  school  has  been 
of  great  beneni  to  the  shipyard  They  (this 
one  school)  have  furnished  to  us  459  welders, 
92  machinists  helpers  and  machine  oper- 
ators, and  63  sheet  metal  workers.     •     •     • 


Anything  you  can  do  to  atelst  In  keeping  the 
Bchoul  open  will  be  appreciated  " 

Aubrey  Williams,  the  Administrator,  says 
that  he  challcnses  any  critic  to  go  to  the  great 
Indu.strial  war  plants  and  ask  al»ut  the  pro- 
ficiency and  value  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration graduates,  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration  as  an  indbpcnsable 
Source  of  lalyir  If  they  do  not  endorse  the 
program  he  will  him»elX  voluntarily  go  be- 
fore Congresa  and  recomm.end  that  the 
schools  be  abolished 

Incidentally,  a  prodigious  amount  of  parta 
and  mattrlals  for  the  Army  niul  Navy  are 
producefl  in  the  pro<e/48  of  iialnlnu  Ai  d  the 
benefit  to  ine  Hiudenii*  ciinnot  be  uverchti- 
mated.  Any  Phiiadelphlmi  can  get  hla  cwn 
thrill  and  li)>-p,r;jil.  n  cut  f  tl.:s  i)y  a  viMt 
to  the  center  .it  000  Noftli  U  oad  Stri-et  It  la 
full  (jf  children  iliernliv  chlldrrn.  mutly 
from  17  to  ?0.  n  Inrpe  pmnort'on  glrla.  and 
a  considerable  proportion  N'    roei. 

The  place  run*  at  top  p.-'i  nil  duv  and 
all  nl-^ht  In  R-hoiir  ihif  «  Tliere  is  no  set 
time  for  grurtiintion.  The  rmpi()ver«  eive 
j»eri<'dlc  te«iR  and  take  th'>»e  tliey  want  The 
becinnirg  pay  niris  fiom  60  cen'^  to  OS  '«nis 
an  hour.  One  Nmnrt,  at'r;i(tivf  irirl  got  her 
v/e!(Mng  J'lb  at  W5  cent.s  after  a  wf»k  ai  d  a 
halt  A'ld  not  onlv  are  these  kids  trali'ed 
with  certa'nty  of  petttng  a  vitally  needed  po- 
sit'on  in  the  war  On  an  iiveriKv  the;  are 
jwild  $16  a  month  wapes  whle  lenrrlng.  given 
one  spl'jndfd  hot  meal  put  throiiph  a  thor- 
oU2h  phvslca!  examirBt!f>n  -and  corrective 
tre:itmen*  end  carefu'lv  trained  In  the 
knowledge  of  diets  and  f<x>d  values  and  the 
principles  of  persoi  al  health 

Moreover,  as  anyone  ran  see  thev  have  the 
greatrat  enthusiasm  and  team  spirit  and  al- 
most frantic  ambition  to  get  on  wnh  the 
work. 

Isaac  C  Sutton,  administrator  for  Perinsyl- 
varia.  rtrd  John  W.  O'Bovle  personnel  direc- 
tor, at  900  Broad.  a*ked  particularly  'hat  all 
the  fan.liies  and  boys  ar.d  cirls  in  Philndrl- 
j)hia  be  notified  that  opp)rtun!ty  ex'sts  to 
train  for  Immediate  jotw  under  these  condl- 
tior.s,  and  said  tliat  the  difT.^tilty  now  is  to 
keep  the  ranks  full.  Tills  Is  ll-.e  primary  re- 
el u;  ting  fluency  for  the  training  of  skilled 
workers  la  America 


A  Soldier's  Shoe  Problem 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  SHERIDAN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TTTE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  SHERIDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Lt  Thomas  B.  SpenCv'^r.  of  the  United 
States  /.rniy: 

Hattiesisurc,  Miss  .  February  24.  VJ43. 
The  Right  Honorable  John  E.  Shebioan, 

Ph'.ladtlphia.  Pa 
Deaji  Concee-ssman  :  A  cocky  little  guy  oi.ce 
said.  An  armv  m' rchcs  on  Its  stc  mach  " 
This  miserable  assumption  was  equaled  only 
by  another  of  his.  nam.e!y,  that  Joe's  folks 
were  push-overs."  In  the  latter  case,  he 
was  so  far  wrong  he  wasn't  even  In  the  right 
ball  park — much  less  ever  getting  to  first 
base  For  his  gross  error,  he  had  hla  tail 
feathers  clipped  outside  Moscow.  Just  as  did 
hla  1943  edition.    Sauteme  waa  not  served 


In  the  Kremlin   In    1812.  nor  did  they  8to<k 
up  on  schnapps  for  the  1943  tourist  trade 

That  Frenchman  s  first  assumption  la 
equally  aa  preposterous  If  It  were  triie. 
it  would  mean  that  one-half  the  army  would 
be  flat  on  their  becka  while  the  other  hulf 
frolicked  over  their  solar  plexus  with  th«  Ir 
hobnailed  tcctsles  They  speak  of  i!ie 
"mall  fl«t.'  the  "Iron  heart."  and  "su-el 
nerves  '  bu*  this  would  be  the  original 
example  of  "  ca.st-tron  guts."  or  Ita  rea*<mable 
facslm.ile  The  only  other  possibility  U  lh»it 
the  individual  soldier  slithered  over  the 
Btepnes  like  B  reptile — obviously,  this  la  too 
ridiculous  to  dwell  on  Yes.  we  have  human 
srakes  even  t<x1ay  but.  without  exception, 
they  walk  ere^-r  No.  I  do  n^-t  believe  that 
il'her  of  tliew  Ih  what  the  Little  C<jrporal 
had  'n  mlruf  Oranting  that  hla  cerebrat.on 
wax  m»ny  timrs  proven  j»k<*w,  and.  lh:e 
time,  giving  him  every  b'  ncflt  of  the  doubt, 
he  must  have  thought  an  army's  marching 
c»pacl»7  Is  in  direct  proportion  to  Us  gas- 
tiontjniic  li'talre"  True,  a  hungry  man 
may  not  be  able  to  march  a«  far  or  fast 
as  one  who  :s  well  fed.  but  may  I  ask  wliat 
difTrreiue  It  would  make  to  either  If  neither 
had  shoe"  They  would  both  tlntce  ginqerly 
to  the  nearest  soft  spot,  lie  on  their  respec- 
tive bacKs.  and  in  unison,  yeil.  "No  shoes — 
no  march—  and  to  hell  wnh  the  Marseil- 
laise!" 

Now,  plve  either  cf  the  fcclsore  gladiators 
shoes,  evtn  bedrr>iin  siippeis,  and,  whether 
ho  was  ga,s"  ronomicaliy  content  or  not,  he 
would  be  on  his  feet  and  a  usable  belligerent 
boy.  In  fac".  the  onlv  person  in  all  history 
who  v.as  eulogized  bt^cau.e  he  lackrd  the 
proper  footwear,  was  Whit  tiers  B.'.refoot 
Boy  Other  than  this  adcksc<nt  resu.'gent — 
all  Gcd'.«^  chil.'un  got   shO'  .s 

Arm'-  Qiii'rteriras'er's  Supply  says  It's  some 
feat  shoeing  soldiers -it  mu£t  be.  One  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  th'-iu'^and  pairs  o'  shoes  » 
month  ain't  hav!  Furthermore,  they  Inslht 
th.a*  every  pair  fit  the  soUl.er  properly — as 
it  should  be.  But  they  f.iy  no'iing  ai-iit 
ulTlcers.  and  more  partlculailv  and  peis-Miaiiy, 
those  heavily  end.  iwed  on  the  ground  f!<x>r. 
It  Is  not  my  fault  that  my  understanding 
Is  so  all -encompassing,  for  I  was  born  that 
way.  Most  pet  iMe  say  that  is  a  phvslt)logical 
lm;x)S8lbility — that  I  must  have  used  fer- 
tUiTxr,  frequent  watering  and  much  tender 
care  to  hare  produced  Fuch  a  harvest  Be 
that  as  It  may,  the  turntd-up  ends  of  my 
legs  are  a  very  vital  part  of  me 

All  ray  life  I  have  been  CJilled  ■Tootsie," 
"B  >ots,  '  "F(X)tiie"  "Suitcase,"  'Admiral 
Spencer.  C<:)mmander  of  T*o  Gunboats  "; 
have  alwnvs  hid  to  listen  to  the  inevitable, 
"Why  dent  you  fet  a  )cb  t-tamping  out  forest 
fires;'  '  "Where  arc  the  oar  locks.' "  "If  you 
didn't  have  so  much  turned  up  on  the 
ground,  you  wou.d  reaily  be  tall.  "  ad 
infl:utum. 

All  my  life  civilian  shoe  stores  tokl  me 
they  couldn  t  be  that  bn;;.  they  will  have 
to  be  shipped  In  stpujiiie  b.  Xct.  or  'VVhy,  >ou 
uon't  have  a  large  fot^t,  only  S'^ — three  c<'w- 
h.cies  and  a  half  keg  of  nails.  Hcwever,  as  a 
civilian  I  never  went  barefoot--  always  man- 
aging to  get  shoes  somehcw. 

Now,  iiowever.  things  are  different.  I  am 
in  the  Army.  Mind  you.  1  volunteered  far 
this  scrap;  I  w.is  not  Inducted  or  drafted. 
From  Uie  start  I  have  been  quite  willing  to 
spill  my  corpuscles  In  any  designated  hell 
h.ile  tliey  cho<se  for  the  \n.s\  rites — but  I 
have  never  before  been  asked  to  walk  bare- 
ftHJt  to  my  <  wn  funeral.  If  I  do  I'll  get  my 
feet  wet  wading  the  River  Styx. 

The  Army  issues  30  different  kinds  of  foot- 
wear in  :i;i8  diflerent  sizes  but  can  I  gel  1 
pair  of  shoes  or  ca:i  anyone  who  should 
knew  tell  me  how  I  could  arranw  to  get  Just 
1  pair  of  teeny,  weeny  14'.,  B's?  no.  Quar« 
termasters  laugh  In  my  face  and  glibly  say: 
You  are  out  oX  luck,  aren't  yuu?    Some  }oke. 
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Tlie  new  shoe  rationing  wll"  not  affect  me — 
rationing  an  idea  la  dlfUcult.  If  only  my 
feet  were  rationed  30  years  ago  the  problem 
today  would  never  have  existed.  1  have  to 
date  exhaustec  every  source,  but  I  cannot 
raise  any  interest  'n  my  plight.  If  they 
Insist  on  proper  dress,  from  now  on  I'll 
have  to  tan  my  foot  topa. 

Someone  salo  Why  don't  you  write  your 
Congressman?  So,  pardon  my  baring  my 
soul  to  you.  but  I  have  been  forced  to  bare 
both  my  soles  to  everjone  in  the  Army. 

A  perpetual  aupporter. 

HiKAM   Q    MArPrNWTITATMm. 

(Alias:  Lt.  Thomas  B  Spencer.  M   C, 

01689103  ) 


Capitol  Stuff 
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Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 
Mr.    BRADLEY    of    Michigan 


I 


_  Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  the  article  on 
David  K.  Niles  to  which  I  made  reference 
on  the  floor  today  and  which  appeared  in 
John  OT)onneirs  column,  Capitol  StuCf, 
in  the  Wa.shington  Times-Herald  of 
March  22,  1943: 

CAPrroL  Stttff 
(By    John    O'Donnell) 

The  Jittery  White  House  Job  of  running 
a  fourth-term  campaign  for  F  D  R  without 
creating  any  vulgar  suspicion  that  a  fourth- 
term  campaign  is  actually  under  way  Is  now 
In  the  plump,  competent  hands  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  little-known  figures 
that  the  New  Deal  has  tossed  up  In  the  last 
decade 

The  gentleman  who  Is  quietly  and  unob- 
trusively making  a  place  for  himtelf  in  Ameri- 
can history  behind  the  best  political  camou- 
flage thrown  up  In  recent  years  Is  Mr  David 
K.  Nlles.  of  Roxbury,  Mass  .  and  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  administrative  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  110.000  n  year. 

Most  Importantly,  Brother  Nlles  Is  one 
Roosevelt  assistant  whose  past,  as  well  as 
his  present,  gives  proof  to  his  life-long  de- 
votion to  the  epeciflc  requirements  for  his 
prcbent  White  House  post— "a  passion  for 
anonymity." 

Postmaster  General  Frank  C.  Walker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, functions  of  course.  In  his  titular  po- 
sition as  head  of  the  political  arm  cf  the 
party  of  which  the  President  la  the  titular 
head. 

But  Nlles.  known  on  Intimate  terms  only 
by  the  White  House  clique,  a  mysterious  fig- 
ure to  the  Democrats  here  except  those  from 
Massachusetts,  Is  directing  from  behind  the 
White  House  scenes  the  fourth-term  move- 
ments of  political  forces  that  go  beyond  the 
bcunds  cf  Democratic  Party  regularity. 

Niles  for  20  years  has  been  the  Intimate  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  lYankfurler. 
For  more  than  a  decade  he  has  been  the 
trusted  confidant  of  Harry  Hopkins.  The 
self-effacing,  mild-mannered,  mouse-like 
bachelor  from  Boston,  scurrying  from  his 
quarters  in  the  Carlton  to  his  private  office 
in  the  State,  War.  and  Navy  Buildings  has 
successfully  avoided  all  publicity  and  the 
searing  burns  ol  political  Umellgbt. 


The  Democrats  who  are  waking  up  to  the 
power  of  Nlles  in  the  White  House  third 
term  have  begun  to  demand  more  about  his 
background  and  the  source  of  his  power. 
Democrats  from  west  of  the  Alleabeules  have 
been  repeating  the  couplet: 

"Where  did  you  come  from,  Davy  dear. 
Out  of  the  nowhere.  Into  the  here? 
Where  did  you  get  your  White  House  drag? 
Prom  Felix?    From  Harry?    Prom  hold- 
ing the  bag?" 

Up  In  good  old  Boston  the  citizens  from 
Nlles*  native  city  are  as  much  bewildered  as 
the  newcomers  to  Washington  when  they  try 
to  account  for  Nlles"  rise  to  White  House 
power. 

Prcm  South  Boston's  L  Street  to  Beacon 
HlU's  Lcui».burg  Square  the  politicians,  some 
Jn  ra«e,  some  in  bewilderment,  have  pon- 
dered over  the  rise  to  New  Deal  power  of  the 
soft-spoken,  bland,  and  benign  little  man 
from  Boston  who  peered  gently  at  them 
through  his  horn-rlmmcd  spectacles  and 
then  swiftly  yanked  the  rug  of  patronage 
frcm  beneath  their  feet  and  left  them  sprawl- 
ing before  the  eyes  of  their  faithful 
supporters. 

White  House  Administrative  Assistant 
Niles  Is  one  of  the  New  Deal  appointees  that 
the  Senate  had  In  mind  when  they  considered 
the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  which 
will  empower  them  to  summon  and  inter- 
rogate all  Presidential  appointees  making 
mere  than  $4,600  a  year.  They  are  curious 
about  the  Niles  mystery. 

N.les  Is  little  known  to  pclltlcal  Washii  g- 
ton  and  completely  unknown  to  New  Deal 
social  Washington.  Hence  such  recent 
descriptions  of  him  as  the  "the  mystery 
man,"  the  "White  House  Rasputin,"  and  the 
"thinking  machine  of  the  fourth  term  gen- 
eral staff." 

The  boys  from  New  England,  if  they've  been 
in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  recent  elections, 
know  his  power  better.  They  give  Nlles  credit 
for  being  the  Intermediary  by  which  John  L. 
Lewis  was  persuaded  to  use  his  influence 
so  that  a  half  million  dollars  of  labor  funds 
was  made  available  to  the  Roosevelt  campaign 
treasury  in  the  Landon  campaign  of  "36. 

They  will  also  tell  you  that  it  was  Dave 
Niles  who  back  In  those  same  years  of  New 
Deal  popularity,  launched  the  boom  to  make 
the  President's  eldest  son  James  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts— one  of  the  few  Niles-directed  political 
moves  that  fell  flat. 

It  was  Nlles.  up  In  hla  native  Massachu- 
setts, who  took  over  control  of  all  Massachu- 
setts appointments  to  Work  Projects  Admin- 
l.'-tration  Jobs  under  delegated  authority  from 
Harry  Hopkins,  thereby  arousing  the  fury  of 
Democratic  faithful.     •     •     • 

From  Boston  comes  the  assurance  that 
Brother  Nlles,  soon  after  World  War  No  1, 
quietly — but  always  unobtrusively — identi- 
fied himself  with  Boston's  ancient,  ever- 
active  radical-liberal  movement. 

He  became  a  director  and  one  of  the  mov- 
ing figures  In  Boston's  famed  Ford  Hall 
Forum,  which  had  Its  Civil  War  boots  In  the 
defiant  Abolitionist  free  speech  of  William 
Lloyd   GarrLson. 

Clo.sely  associat^ed  with  Niles  In  these  early 
days  was  EngUsh-born  Harold  Laskl,  then  of 
Harvard's  faculty,  now  spokesman  for  the 
radical  wing  of  Britain's  Labor  Party.  Others 
Included  leaders  of  textile  strikers,  In  whose 
behalf  Nlles  had  been  himself  arrested,  and 
the  spokesmen  for  Boston's  striking  police- 
men—the civic  explosion  which  won  Calvin 
Coolldge  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination 
and.  by  Harding's  death,  the  Presidency. 

Even  then,  Nlles  was  a  shadowy  figure 
against  a  background  where  more  colorful 
actors  stole  the  scene.  His  Instinct  for  self- 
effacement  Is  still  a  dominant  characteristic. 
As  one  forthright  new  dealer  explained  it: 


"WTien  Niles  is  on  a  White  House  political 
errand  1  get  the  feeling  that  he's  wearing 
sneakers  and  ha«  a  dictaphone  In  both 
pocket.?." 

Most  potent  of  the  present  connections  of 
Nlles  Is  the  friendship  formed  in  the  early 
twenties  with  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  then 
Harvard  Law  School's  most  publicized  liberal. 

Frankfurter  and  Nlles  battled  side  by  side 
In  the  losing  fight  to  overturn  the  Sacco- 
Vanzettl   death   verdict 

In  1924.  Nlles  was  a  38y  State  worker  for  the 
ProgreaUve  Third  Party  ticket  of  La  Follette 
and  Wnnxni.  In  1928  he  directed  the  or- 
ganization of  Republican  Progreaalves  and 
former  Bull  Mooscrs  to  back  Al  Smith  against 
Hoover.  Never  In  these  year*  did  Nile*  appear 
in  the  publicity  forefront  on  a  speaker's 
platform.  Then,  as  now.  he  was  a  potent.  In- 
visible organizer  behind   the  aeencs. 

When  the  New  Deal  came  into  power  in 
1933,  Nlles  tlptJed  Into  the  national  picture— 
his  passion  for  anonymity  then  well  esUb- 
lUbed. 

Under  the  Blue  Eegle  of  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration,  Nlles  received  from 
the  late  Oen.  Hugh  Johnson,  a  post  empow- 
ering him  to  mediate  in  Blue  Eagle  labor 
disputes.  He  was  ever  In  the  background  ol 
any  violent  clashes. 

Then  came  the  start  of  the  now  powerful 
Hcpkins-Nlles  combination. 

After  the  death  of  the  Blue  Eagle.  Nllea 
became  Hopkins'  spokesman  in  Massachu- 
set'.  for  the  old  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  and  later  for  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration.  In  1938.  quietly  and 
without  fanfare,  he  arrived  in  the  Capital  as 
Hopkins'  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Works  ProgreeS  Administration. 

In  1940,  when  Hopkins  became  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Nlles  moved  his  ofQce  to  the  Com- 
merce Building  and  became  assistant  to 
Secretary  Hopkins 

After  the  fall  of  France,  when  Hopkins  re- 
signed his  Commerce  p(Xt  to  move  into  the 
White  House,  and  F.  D.  R.'s  defense  program 
got  under  way,  Niles  followed  htm,  and  func- 
tioned as  a  special  assistant  under  the  now 
defunct  production  set-up  headed  by  now 
Lt.  Gen.  William  S.  Knudsen  and  Labor  Ad- 
visor Sidney  Hlllman. 

Last  August  the  mild-mannered,  conaerva- 
tively  dressed  bachelor  from  Roxbury  became 
one  of  F.  D.  R.'s  administrative  assistants — 
"another  eye,  another  ear,  another  arm.  all 
directed  by  the  President's  brain,  all  Imbued 
with  a  passion  for  anonymity." 

Now  Niles  Is  directing  the  all-Important 
opening  thrusts  of  the  fourth-term  drive  for 
F.  D.  R.'s  1944  election. 

And  the  political  writers  from  Massachu- 
setts still  report  to  us  here: 

"Most  Bostonlans  still  ask  who  Niles  Is 
when  they  hear  his  name  and  learn  the  great 
power  he  wields.  Up  here  they  admit  Nllea 
Is  more  powerful  than  Boston's  native  son — ■ 
majority  leader  of  the  House  Johh  McCob- 

MACK. 

"But  thev  don't  understand  yet  where  Niles 
gets  the  pull."* 


Seren  Sons  in  the  Armed  Forces 
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SpeaJber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erick  J.  Hultgren, 
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346  West  Bluff  Street.  Marquette.  Mich.. 
have  seven  huiui  m  tha  armed  forces  of 
our  country.  Six  are  In  the  Army  and 
one  m  the  Navy.  In  the  order  in  which 
they  ent«THd  the  service  they  are: 
Arthur.  23.  Army  antiaircraft,  stationed 
in  Iceland;  Herhort.  35.  a  corporal  in 
the  infantry  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.;  Otto. 
2.5,  Unit»'(t  States  Army  armored  division, 
North  Africa;  Erneiit.  40.  mobUized  In- 
fantry. Port  RUey.  Kans.;  Elmer.  29. 
signal  corps  school.  Kansa  ;  City;  Rus- 
sell, 27,  United  States  Army  enRinerrs, 
amphibian  base.  Port  Pierce,  Fla,;  War- 
ren, 21,  who  left  Marquette  last  month 
and  IS  now  at  the  Gieat  Lake.'^  Naval 
Training  Station. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  noteworthy  illus- 
tration of  American  patriotism.  IL  is 
a  f^ne  example  of  what  the  American 
niuuiers  and  fathers  of  this  country  are 
wUlin.?  to  do  iu  its  defen.se  and,  in  my 
judgment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huitgren  de- 
serve tJie  admiration  and  respect  not 
only  of  the  Members  of  tins  Cor^;ress  but 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  know  that  I  personally  am  very  happy 
and  proud  to  say  that  theso  people  come 
from  tlie  Twelfth  Di-strict  of  Michigan. 


Gooa  Faith  the  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mo7iday,  February  8.  1V43 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Presicient.  I  ask  urumi- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie 
RccoRD  an  article  apt>earing  in  the 
Washington  Times- Herald  of  January 
30.  entitled  "Good  Faith  the  Issue." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Good  Faith  the  Issuf  John  ODonnh.l 
Wins  $50,000  Verdict  Against  PHriJkDFiPHiA 
Rkcoro — Washington  Nkwsman  s  Libfl 
Suit  Ba.-ed  on  Attack  in  Ed.to«ial 

Philadei PHiA.  Pa,  January  29 —Damages 
totaling  $50,000  he  nsked  wer*  a^^-arded  to- 
day to  John  OrXmneU  chtff  of  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
in  his  s\ilt  for  libel  agnlnst  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  because  of  an  editorial  it  publiBhed 
April  18,  1941.  attacking  O'Donnell.  whose 
Capitol  Stun  column  Ls  also  published  in 
the    Washington    Times-Herald. 

The  i.s5ue  in  the  case,  as  defined  by  Com- 
mon Pleas  Judge  Joseph  SJoaii  in  m  40- 
minute  charge  to  the  Jury,  was  the  good  faith 
of  J   David  Stern,  publl8i)«r  of  the  Record. 

CAUXD    HTM    BIASED 

The  Record  did  not  attempt  to  plead  or 
prove  tlie  truth  of  its  editorial  atuiclt  upon 
O'Donnell.  The  editorial  called  him  a  Nazi- 
phile  and  said  he  'broadcast  to  his  friends 
and  barflies  his  sympathies  with  Hitler* 
alma,  such  as  desttuctlon  of  the  British  bn- 
plre.  suppression  of  labor  unions,  and  liqui- 
dation of  the  Jews"  O'Donnell  is  "not  an 
usblased  reporter."  the  attack  contmued. 

Stern  teetlfled  that  hs  wrote  the  editorial 
Jn  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Rrcnrd— 
the  ofBce  of  Robert  3  Allen,  who  was  then 
tUs  correspoudeut  there. 


LisTB   HIS   nrro«MA*rT* 

8t*m  also  testified  he  obtained  Informa- 
tion adverse  to  O'Donnell  from  Oeorge  Back- 
er, former  couwner  of  the  New  York  Brening 
Podt,  In  which  Stem  Is  a  stockholder  and  di- 
rector; from  Drew  Pearton.  with  whom  Rob- 
ert Alien  was  formerly  associated  In  wnt- 
Inn  the  column  Washington  Merry -Oo- 
Round;  and  from  Charles  Michelscn.  former 
putalicuy  director  for  the  Democratic  Nn- 
tlor\al   Committee. 

O'Donntll  8  roundel  later  pointed  out  In 
arij:umeiit  Uuit  all  of  the  dt-fendHnt'e  wU- 
neasea  were  either  basocImU  d  with  the  de- 
fendant In  bus'.iiJfs  or  were  members  of  the 
Fight  for  Frf:(!oni  org.iniz:»tii)n  who  wue 
later  employed  by  the  Gcnernmeut. 

Nrw    TRIAL   SOUGHT 

The  Jtiry  of  eight  women  and  four  men 
renchert  Its  wrdict  against  the  RtcMrd  late 
la«;t  ni"ht  and  handed  it  to  the  court  In  a 
sealed  envelcpc.  to  be  opened  at  10  o'clock 
tht:»  morning 

The  trial  t(  )k  a  sensational  turn  when. 
after  the  verdict  wns  announced.  Defense 
Coun.'ol  .Scoflejfl  rhar^ed  the  Jiny  had  de- 
liberated niily  .'  few  nurnitp.'-  aiict  hadn't  given 
the  evidence  ''ufHcient  pt)nsldPration  He 
said  he  made  these  allegations  "In  the  llcht 

of   infortnatton   e;tveii    by   court   attMclus   who 
over»ieai-d   the  df  liberations  " 

The  Juror-,  upon  being  questioned  this 
mornln<».  all  stated  they  devotp<l  25  to  45 
minutes  to  deliberations  before  tukino;  their 
Qr.st  vote,  whirh  admittedly  was  u:ianim<-)U8 
In  favor  of  ODnnnell.  Further  deliberation 
was  held  on  the  amount  of  damages. 

immediate  argument   RSi.-T'S£0 

Tlie  court  reiused  Scoheld's  motion  for  Im- 
medi..te  argument  and  ruling  on  hie  new  trial 
petition. 

This  motion  will  be  argued  next  Thursd.Ty 
fjefore  a  panel  of  three  jud4;es.  Including  the 
trial  Judee  in  the  case 

'nils  just  closed  trial,  which  lasted  9  dnys. 
was  O'Donnel!  s  .second  attempt  to  get  the 
evidence  of  Ubtl  before  a  Jury  His  tirst,  in 
November  1941,  In  another  branch  of  the 
Pliiladelphia  common  pleas  court,  ended  In  a 
misUial  of  a  sort  that  has  since  attracted 
widest  attention  among  lawyers  all  over  tiie 
United  States. 

It    devplojjrd    as    follows: 

On  the  first  day  of  the  proceeding, 
ODonnell'8  counsel  entered  most  of  their 
evidence  in  chirf  of  libel  by  the  Record  and 
put  on   several   of   their  principal    witnessfs 

The  Philadelphia  Record  for  the  next  day 
publishtd  a  news  story  with  an  eight-column 
banner  line  dscloslng  the  fact  that  ODnn- 
nell had  asked  damages  for  $50,000  Under 
Pounsvlvania  law,  the  amount  of  damages 
claimed  In  any  lawsuit  Is  supposed  to  be 
kept  se<-Tct  from  the  Jury,  and  to  publish 
such  Information  Is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  court   procedure. 

O  D*nnell.  therefore,  was  entitled  to  ask 
a  mlstrlnl.  bvit  his  counsel  informed  the 
court  thoT  felt  it  more  Important  to  go  ^^n 
with  the  trial  than  to  claim  their  rights  under 
law. 

nitST  TRIAL  ENPrO 

Thereupon ,  Lemuel  B  Scoflrld,  counsel 
for  the  Record,  went  into  the  corr.dor  of  the 
courtroom  building  for  con.sultatlon  with 
Stern  and,  on  his  return,  announced  that 
the  Record  Itself  would  a.sk  for  a  mistrial  on 
the  basis  of  the  story  It  had  published 

To  evcryoJ'c  s  amazement,  the  Judge 
promptly  granted  the  motion,  and  the  trial 
was  ended  with  OT)onnells  principal  evi- 
dence disclosed  and  the  defense's  still  unre- 
vcaled,  thus  allowing  the  Record  to  profit 
from  Its  own  misconduct 

O'Danuell's  counsel  asked  for  the  earliest 
possible  resumption  of  the  cnse.  and  this  Just- 
concluded  trial  was  set  for  January  19. 
Among  the  witnesses  for  the  Record,  in  Its 
attempt  to   prove   ita  good  faith  m  writing 


tli«  libelous  editortai.  was  Stephen  Saily, 
•eer«taf7  to  PreaUtent  Roosevelt 

Other  wltDCBMss  fur  fitern  Inciudid  Ken- 
nedy Crawford,  ol  PM,  one-time  corrc«pcjiid- 
ent  for  btrrn's  New  York  KvciUhk  Post,  and 
Gardiner  Jackaon,  whose  ^A.OUl-a-year  Aip^l- 
culture  Deparimenl  joh  iuu  juat  been 
abolished. 

Ulnc  fiell,  new  with  the  OitUx  of  War  In- 
formation, former  executive  secrciury  uf  Fi^Ut 
For  FYeedom,  came  from  Lo6  Angcks  tu  t^tify 
for  Stern. 

Jackscm  has  been  cited  several  times  by 
the  Dies  committee.  Before  going  to  tho 
Depai  tment  of  A^lcuituru  as  dpecl.tl  aikittant 
to  Under  Secretary  Paal  Appleby,  he  v,,is  for 
several  years  an  oQiclal  cf  the  SvJUth'^m  Ten- 
ant  Faimers   Unlon. 

Testlnu  ny  favorable  to  Stern  wa^  read  into 
the  court  record  iu  the  form  of  a  deposition 
by  Robert  S    Allen, 

ODONNELLS     WITNESEFS 

Among  the  witnesses  for  O'Donnel  tr^s-  .Sir 
Willmott  Lewis,  Wasliington  corrc-p'^ndent 
of  the  London  Times.  Otht  rs  who  testified 
for  O'Donnell  were:  MorrLi  Ervin,  of  Cincin- 
n'Ui  Time.s:  Wnrrfn  Pmr.r!>>  L-«  Angeles 
T  mes;  ThP"d<';p  Ooldsinlth.  financial  WTifer; 

Charles   Gridlcy.    Ch;cigo    Sun;    Lt.    James 

Pristrn  O'Donnell.  United  S'ate.>  Army  A'.so 
testifying  by  depraltioti  v-aa  Arthur  Hachten. 
International    New.-;    Setvice 

Senator  Charlcs  W.  Toerr  Republican  ot 
New  Hampshire,  confirmed  O'Donnell's  state- 
ment that  before  writine  the  story  that 
brought  on  the  Record  od.toriiil  he  iToaET) 
had  conferred  with  O'Doiindl  and  that  he  wlls 
one  of  the  Seiiators  wlio  ^nvc  O'Dcnrell  trie 
Information  on  which  the  story  was  tajrd 

DEPOSITIONS   CTVLN 

Depositions  favorable  to  OD'nnell  were 
given  by  Wa.-hin?ton  oorre«w)ond"nt.s  Edwin 
W  Gableman  (Cincinnati  Entiulreri ,  Richard 
L.  H^kjw^-.  (formerly  of  tiie  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  now  NiLUonal  Broadcasting  Co. 
newscaster).  Faul  Ward  (Baltlmcie  Sun),  and 
CliiTord  A.  Prevent  (Ditroit  Free  Press  and 
olliej  Kn.ght  papers),  tut  these  were  not 
allowed  by  the  court 

Counsel  who  ob'.^-ned  the  fSO.COO  Judg- 
ment in  O'Dfjnnen's  favor  Included  John  D. 
M.  Hamilton,  of  the  Plvladelphla  firm  cf 
Pepp?r.  Bodine.  Stokes,  and  Schock.  and  L-uis 
G.  Caldwell.  Wa.'-hington  nar-ner  of  thf  Chi- 
ciigo  arm  of  Kirkland.  Firming  Cireen.  Mar- 
tin, and  Ellis  Thcnias  E  Ccniber.  Jr  .  assisted 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Born  and  educated  In  Massachusetts  Jchn 
O  DcniieH  bej^an  hi.s  newspaper  career  a.*  a 
police  reporter  for  the  BostonRecord  In  1913. 
at  the  af;e  of  17 

His  first  Job  in  New  York  was  wrIMrg 
descriptions  for  McCall's  Fashion  Plates,  after 
which  he  cf>t  n  J(  b  picktne  serials  for  a  'vndi- 
late,  and  Joined  the  staff  r.t  tlie  New  York 
Daily  News  in  the  middle  1930s 

H*"  came  to  Washington  to  cover  President 
Roosevelt's  first  Inauguration  In  1932  and  has 
remained  here  since. 

The  posv^ssnr  of  a  keen  analytical  mind. 
O'Donnell  says  he  became  a  political  writer 
by  accident  after  years  of  police,  crime 
and  sports  reporting  in  Boston  and  New  York. 


S«lf-Re{iaoce  tkc  On\j  Hopt  for  America 

EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OT  mCHICAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wednesday.  March  2*.  1943 

Mr.     DONDERO.     Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
cently the  President  of  tlie  United  States 
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laid  before  Con^e«  hif  cradle-to-Uif- 
Rrave  proKram  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Euch  a  program.  If  adopted  In  this 
country,  means  that  the  Republic  of  the 
United  EtatcH  will  cease  to  exibt.  It  is 
ft  prorrnm  of  state  socialism.  There- 
fore, it  is  rcfreshlni?  Inde^  to  hoar  the 
voice  of  one  calling  upon  America  to 
reassert  its  faith  and  confidence  in  indi- 
vidual Initiative,  economic  competencj', 
private  enterprise,  and  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  improve  his  opportunities 
under  a  government  established  by  free- 
men, 

I  offer  for  the  Congressional  Record  a 
pa3.sa3e  from  an  address  delivered  by 
H.  W.  PrenliS.  Jr.,  of  Lancaster.  Pa^  be- 
fore 700  members  of  the  graduating  class 
and  4.000  of  their  relatives  and  friends 
who  attended  Uie  midwinter  commence- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  700  members  of  the  class  responded 
enthusiastically  to  the  sound  principles 
and  the  common  sense  enunciated  by 
the  commencement  speaker  referred  to. 

when  lie  made  the  statement  which  I 
include  as  a  part  of  my  extension  of  re- 
marks. The  observations  included  in 
tliis  commencement  address  ought  to 
appeal  to  the  intelligent,  self-respecting 
middle  class  of  America  and  to  tlie  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  our  population  who 
Bre  competent  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves: 

TH«    CtTLT    OF    COMPETKNCT  ^ 

Bconomlc  competency  plays  a  very  vital 
pait  In  a  republic  of  freemen.  In  fact, 
J.imes  Madison  said,  "The  eccncmic  founda- 
tion of  the  American  political  syFtem  Is  the 
protection  of  the  differing  and  vnequal 
capacity  of  men  to  acquire  and  use  property  " 
Yet,  In  recent  years.  In  the  name  of  social 
reform,  many  serious  obstacles  have  been 
placed  by  povernmTit  In  the  path  of  the  com- 
petent citizen.  Under  the  add  d  Impact  of 
war.  these  handicaps  have  now  reached  such 
proportions  that,  unless  youn^  people  like 
yourselves  see  to  It  that  they  are  amel'orated 
as  .^oon  a.s  peace  comes,  the  American  Repub- 
lic will  be  In  b^tIous  Jeopardy.  When  I  was 
growln;?  up  as  the  son  of  n  school  principal, 
any  man  who  could  put  aside  say  $20000  in 
savings  and  life  Insurance  for  his  family  was 
considered  to  have  accumulated  a  tidy  for- 
tune. Invested  at  6  rvercent  It  yielded  an 
annual  income  of  $1,300  which  purchased 
probably  aa  much  as  $3000  will  buy  today. 
Assume  that,  starting  from  scratch,  a  young 
man  can  save  •20.000  today — a  real  task  In 
the  face  of  mounting  taxes.  Invested  at  3 
percent — about  the  maximum  safe  rate — this 
sum  would  yield  $600  a  year  Taxes  would 
take  a  bit  cut  cf  that,  but  after  th"  war.  w:th 
the  creeping  Inflation  now  In  proeresn.  even 
$800  Will  proljab'.y  not  have  the  purchasing 
power  of  more  than  half  that  sum  a  few 
years  earlier. 

One  of  the  finest  Instincts  of  a  normal 
man  Is  his  desire  to  provide  for  the  financial 
future  of  himself  and  his  family.  Hence,  the 
situation  I  have  Just  descrit)ed,  which  strikes 
at  the  roots  of  personal  incentive,  Ls  rightly 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  every  thoughtful 
American.  The  preservation  cf  our  freedom 
and  national  well-being — Including  economic 
security  for  the  unforttmate— -depends  di- 
rectly on  the  continuation  of  reasonable 
financial  opportunity  and  reward  for  the 
competent  Consider  the  plight  of  the  one- 
third  of  our  p'-ipulatlon  who  are  alleged  to 
be  111 -nourished.  Ill-housed,  and  Ul-c!ad.  In 
the  last  analysis,  who  but  the  competent 
among  us  can  help  that  situation?  Of 
course,  government  can  tax  away  the  savings 
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cf  the  competent  of  thla  and  pait  gcnention* 
aud  dlktrtbutc  them;  but  eventually,  when 
thiM  accumulated  fat  U  Kone.  where  U  new 
productive  wcaltb  to  come  from  In  a  free 
•ocety.  If  not  from  the  Ingenuity.  Initiative, 
and  thrift  of  the  competent? 

It  IB,  therefore,  high  time,  It  seems  to  me. 
for  b?i:?ver«  in  American  liberty  to  raise  their 
voices  In  behalf  of  the  two-thirds  of  our  cltl- 
eens  who  have  proven  competent  to  take  care 
of  thcmselvee.  and  thus  show  eome  corcem 
for  the  original  "forgotten  man"  of  William 
Graham  Sumner — the  quiet  citizen  who  pad- 
dles his  own  canoe  day  In  and  day  out,  mar- 
ries and  raises  a  family,  meets  his  bills 
promptly,  pays  his  taxes,  supports  bis 
church,  contributes  to  the  community  chest, 
fights  for  his  country  when  need  arises,  asks 
no»x>dy  to  protect  him  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  thereby  does  his  quiet  bit  to 
ma'ntaln  the  American  Republic  for  his 
children  and  his  children's  children.  If  this 
be  social  treason,  make  the  most  of  It.  As 
Somerset  Maughnm  said:  "It  a  nation  values 
anything  more  than  freedom,  it  will  lose  its 
freedom:  and  the  Irony  of  it  is  that  if  it  is 
comfort  or  money  that  It  values  more.  It  will 
lose  that,  too." 


Exempt  From  Income  Tax  the  Pay  of  the 
Persons  Serrioi^  in  Onr  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  Y.  HEIDINGER 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress the  lollouing  resolution  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  on 
the  18th  day  of  March  1943.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  resolution: 

House  Resolution  28 

Whereas  our  present  Federal  revenue  laws 
require  certain  of  our  men  serving  In  the 
military  forces  of  our  country  to  return  a 
portion  of  their  service  pay  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment  by  way  of  Income  taxes:  and 

Whereas  It  la  manifestly  unjust  that  such 
men  while  beaxlng  the  fighting  burdens  of 
our  country  throughout  the  world  should  be 
additionally  btnrdened  by  financial  problems; 
and 

Whereas  from  the  meager  service  i>ay  re- 
ceived by  such  men  deductions  are  already 
being  made  for  War  bonds.  Insurance,  and 
in  many  cases  for  dependents;  and 

Whereas  when  our  military  men  are  mus- 
tered out  of  service  It  Is  unfair  that  they 
Bhould  be  forced  to  resume  their  civilian 
activities  hampered  by  a  debt  already  owing 
to  the  Federal  Government:  Therefore  be  it 

Rrfo'.red  by  the  House  of  Repre.Kntafiv^s 
of  the  SiTty-thrrd  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  That  we  do  hereby  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  measures  without  delay  to  exempt  all 
per.-ons  serving  In  the  mihtary  forces  of  the 
United  States  from  the  payment  of  Inccme 
taxes  on  all  pay  received  by  them  from  the 
United  States  Government  for  such  services, 
and  that  a  c<ipy  of  this  preamble  and  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  A.ssembJy 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  each  Illinois  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


The  Mcrdkaat  MirfM  An  Vfteraai 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   UASSiCHUSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKB 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1943 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavf 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rxcors, 
I  include  therein  a  speech  made  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  on  March  18.  1943,  in  favor 
of  two  bills  filed  by  me.  H.  R.  1361  and 
H.  R.  1858.  which  seek  to  confer  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  upon 
members  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  as  are  conferred  upon  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  la  no 
need  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  great  contribu- 
tion the  merchant  marine  is  making  In  th*8 

present  grave  emergency.  A  few  brief  words 
should  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the  in- 
valuable work  of  these  men.  wort;  which  I  am 
sure  the  committee  fully  realizes. 

We  recently  completed  passage  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Lend-Ijeaae  Act.  The  tremen- 
dous extent  of  the  mtitual  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  act,  an  assistance  wlilch  must 
be  even  greater  this  year  than  last,  win  place 
an  unprecedented  and  vital  demand  on  the 
members  of  the  merchant  marine  this  com- 
ing year.  The  submarine  warfare  of  Ger- 
many, which  continues  to  wreak  havoc  and 
which  will  Increase  with  the  coming  aS  spring. 
Is  another  factor  which  must  be  considered. 
Again  there  Is  the  very  Important  considera- 
tion of  the  increasing  drainage  on  manpower, 
which  Is  causing  a  strain  on  all  services 
throughout  the  Nation. 

On  the  successful  fulfillment  of  the  lend- 
lease  program  depends  not  only  the  contin- 
ued succeea  of  the  United  Nations  in  waging 
thia  war,  but  also  XJae  winning  of  pe&ce  and 
agreement  thereafter.  We  all  realize  what 
tremendous  upheavals,  possible  defeats,  and 
International  stuptdon  would  result  if  the 
lend-lease  program  were  to  falter  or  slow 
down.  And  the  ocmtlnued  success  of  the 
lend-lease  program  d?pends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  merchant  marine. 

Submarine  warfare  cozitinues  to  be  our 
gravest  enemy  and  our  greatest  problem. 
Even  the  secrecy  covering  the  eflecUveneas  ot 
this  warfare  cannot  oonceai  the  fact  that 
sulnnarine  warfare  continues  to  be  far  too 
successful.  And  It  Is  the  merchant  marine 
that  bean  the  l>runt  of  the  attacks  ai  the 
wolf  packs. 

These  are  important  oonslderatlona,  be- 
cause they  lead  to  this  tact,  nanaely.  tliat 
while  our  available  manpower  is  being  rap- 
idly depleted,  our  shipping  demands  are 
increasing  Once  again  the  burden  falls  on 
the  merchant  marine.  And  the  farmers 
speak  true  when  they  say  that  a  fanner 
cannot  be  made  in  a  moment.  The  seme 
applies  to  the  marltliDe  aerrioe.  Yet  the 
drain  on  the  skilled  personnel  ot  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  tremendous.  Becords  for 
the  present  war  tip  to  January  31.  194*.  only 
slightly  mere  than  a  year,  show  8.617  mon- 
bers  dead  or  missing. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation.  The  risk 
grows  greater;  the  toil  of  experienced  men 
increases;  the  ninnber  of  avallat>le  men  Is 
rapidly  reduced.  There  are  no  selective -eenr- 
Ice  provisions  to  provide  men  for  the  mari- 
time service.  The  result  is  that  there  is  • 
virtual  freeze  on  available  manpower.  Tbs 
ranks  are  being  raptdly  depleted,  and  tills  la 
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«  service   that   ts  as  essential   as  any   other 
aervlce  In  time  of  war. 

Even  from  th;.s  very  br'ef  outline.  It  Is  obvi- 
ously a  matter  of  Immediate  expediency  that 
we  take  stops  now  to  prevent  the  situation 
frt  m  becoming  critical.  If  not  hopeless.  We 
bU  recognize  the  Invaluable  service  of  the 
merchant  marine;  but  it  is  not  so  much  our 
desire  to  Hckuowled'ie  that  service  a",  our  dc- 
flre  to  prevent  a  danc^erous  crisis  from  occur- 
ring that  prompts  ther,e  pmpc.siils. 

Present  laws  protecting  these  men  are 
makeshift,  uncertain,  and  changing.  H.  R. 
133.  a  bill  deslgi.cd  to  clarify  merchant-ma- 
rine laws.  Is  now  waiting  the  President's  s  g- 
nature  to  bec-ime  law  What  protccton  does 
this  c.Tcr?  Although  most  vt  the  merchant 
mariners  are  civilian  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  War  Shipping  Adnunli.tration. 
they  would  i»ot  be  eligible  frr  compensation 
from  the  United  States  Employee.i'  Compen- 
sation Commission,  nor  would  they  be  pro- 
tected by  the  C.vU  Service  Retirement  Acts. 
And.  of  course,  at  present  they  are  not  eligible 
for  any  benefits  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

What  provisions   then  are  made  for  these 
men?     They     receive     a     war-r:sk-lnsuranc9 
policy  for  $5  000.     Their  dant  er  Is  as  great,  if 
not  greater  than  the  risk  of  men  in  our  armed 
forces  (the  percentape  of  ca.^ualtits  Is  niuch 
greater);  yet  they  receive  a  protection  which 
Ls  100  percent  Ic^s  than  that  which  Is  granted 
our  men  In  the  armod  forces  under  the  na- 
tional   service    life    Insurance    policies.      The 
counter   arrriiment  Is  made   that   these   men 
receive    this    free;    they    pay    no    premiums. 
Tliat  seems  Irrelevant.     The  purp...se  of  life 
Insurance  is  to  provide  prctectlot^  for  the  ;iir- 
vlvcrs.  the  d^ner.dents.     They  would  not  be 
affected  In  any  way  by  the  payment  rf  a  sma'l 
premium;  but  what  a  tremendous  difference 
there  Is  between  the  live  and  ten  thou.sand 
dollars.     If  we  are  to  protect  the  dependents 
of  these  men  who  daily  put  tbe;r  lives  in  peril, 
then  we  must  accord  tliem  the  sam^  benefits 
which    we    give   dependent.s   of    men    in    the 
service.     Are   they   any    less   needy?     Surely 
not.     Ard  that  must  be  the  basis  for  our  de- 
clsloir.    And.  furthermore,  no  Insurance  com- 
pany is  going  to  offer  the.  e  men  and  their  de- 
pendents prntecMon.     Once  ngaln  these  men 
a-e  squee5-"d  by  lark  of  full  imderstandmg. 
Five  thousand  dollars  Is  not  an  adequate  rec- 
ompense  and    protection   to    a   family    when 
the  source  of  all  Income  and  safety  is  gone 

H.  R  133  pu^.rantees  that  the  men  In  the 
mcrcbart  mar.ne  shall  have  all  the  benefits, 
etc..  of  6  amen  employed  on  privately  owned 
and  operated  American  vessels,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  rlv'hts  to  redress  for  death.  In- 
Jury,  or  nines?,  with  the  exceptions  I  stated 
above  The  committee  must  surely  be  aware 
of  the  endless  chain  of  lawsuits,  the  great 
expense,  the  Umg  delay,  the  disheartening 
litigation,  which  accompanies  any  attempt 
to  secure  such  benefits.  The  ship  or  company 
must  be  iiued  for  injuries,  li^.ises.  etc.;  and 
the  bu.den  of  proof  is  great  and  rarely  fully 
successful.  This  point  could  be  expanded 
and  more  specifically  demonstrated,  but  I 
think  that  the  committee  will  recognize  the 
apparent  Injustice. 

We  mu  ;t  r.-member  that  the  provisions 
made  for  seamen  on  privately  owned  and 
operated  ve.sels.  which  would  be  made  cp- 
pllcable  to  these  men.  were  provisions  made 
In  peacetime.  There  Is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  conditions  which  prevailed  then 
and  the  conditions  which  now  occur.  The 
Imdequrc"  of  these  cordltio'.is  Is  obvious 

Furthermore  these  men  have  no  guaranty 
of  leemployiueiit  alter  tne  war.  as  do  cur 
m.en  In  th"  armed  force.s:  bit  their  oppor- 
tunities Will  be  drastically  limited.  Nor  are 
they  graKitd  u.iy  preicie^ice  when  applying 
for  Covcrnment  employment.  We  have  the 
Inappropriate  situation  of  the  Government 
conciolUnfT  and  cn.ploying  the.se  men  In  their 
extremely  hazardous  work  and  yet  washli  g 
Iti  bauds  ol  direct  obi.gaiiun  tu  them  and 


denying  them  the  assistance  which  It  accords 
to  all  other  branches,  civilian  and  military, 
of  Its  workers. 

One  of  the  first  arguments  proposed  against 
this  measure  arises  from  the  fact  that  those 
men  receive  much  greater  return  for  their 
services  than  men  In  the  armed  forces.  This 
argument  recognizes  first  the  similarity  in 
the  service  which  the  merchant  marine  per- 
forms to  the  service  of  the  armed  forces. 
That  Is  significant.  The  dlfTercnce  In  pi.y 
becomes  less  slgn.flcant  In  view  of  certain 
factors  First,  these  men  are  all  s-pcclallsts 
and  the  discrepancy  between  their  reccm- 
pen.se  and  the  pay  of  specialists  In  the  armed 
forces  Is  not  so  great  as  we  might  Imagine. 
The  comparative  uncertainty  of  this  pay  Is 
another  factor;  this  Is  less  signlflc  »nt  at  the 
moment;  but  our  problem,  while  prompted 
by  the  crisis,  Is  a  lorg-reachlng  problem. 
That,  too.  is  a  consideration  we  must  keep 
In  mind. 

Another  argument  presenU-d  by  the  Na\7 
and  War  Departments  Is  that  tliese  bills  con- 
fer In  a  sense  a  military  status  upon  a  grc  up 
of  civil  errplcyees  not  in  tlie  active  military 
or  naval  service.  It  should  be  noted  that 
veterans'  status  should  be  nccoided  to  these 
men  after  the  war  is  over,  after  honorable 
separation  from  the  merchant  marine  se.v- 
Ice.  This  would  Involve  no  problems  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  Jurisdiction,  or  authority  It 
would  not  lnvnd»  the  line  of  demarcation 
which  Is  zealously  preserved  between  civilians 
and  military  personnel.  The  pu.p  se  is  to 
atcurd  to  tl.cse  men  a  status  smiUar  to  t.iat 
of  veterans  upon  completion  of  their  service. 
It  Is  a  question  of  properly  and  JusMy  pro- 
viding for  these  men  at  a  time  wh.n  their 
need  will  be  great;  It  Is  a  question  of  just 
and  equitable  provisions  rather  than  a  ques- 
tion  of   terminolotTV  or  honor 

Protest  Is  mado  that  the  phra.se  "member 
of  the  United  States  merchant  marine  "  Is 
not  clear,  and  that  not  all  seamen  are  en- 
ga-^ed  In  the  perilous  work  which  exposes 
men  to  submarine  warfare.  The  proper  ex- 
tension of  this  term.  I  think.  Is  for  the  com- 
mittee to  decide,  depending  on  Us  altitude 
toward  the  recommendation  of  the  proposed 
measures  Such  a  determination  would  de- 
mand definition  and  clarification  by  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  and  the  United 
Slates  Maritime  Commission.  But  thL«  slight 
ci'.flflciilty  on  the  exlent  of  the  bill  should  not 
be  used  as  an  argument  against  Its  just  de- 
mands. 

The  claim  Ls  also  made  that  if  additional 
rights,  privileges,  or  benefits  are  to  be  ex- 
tended to  members  ot  the  merchant  marine, 
the  plan  should  be  embodied  In  separate 
legislation,  applying  to  the  merchant  marine 
alone  That  has  been  the  difflrulty  In  the 
past,  that  Is  why  present  Icgislatl'in  Is  so 
shifting,  bewildering,  and,  above  all.  so  In- 
adequate to  provide  proper  protection  to  the.se 
Indispensable  men.  Makeshift  attempts  at 
correctinR  errors  and  injustices  have  suc- 
ceeded only  to  a  small  extent;  the  greater 
problems  remain.  That  Is  the  reason  lor 
these  proposals,  namely,  that  they  would 
remedy  Immrdiatcly  all  Injustices,  eliminate 
all  un<rertalntles,  and  provide  definite  and 
adequate  protection  iit  once. 

In  conclusion  may  1  remind  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  that  after  60  days  from 
the  time  a  seaman  leave  his  vocaiiun.  he  Is 
entitled  to  no  medical  care  nor  other  serv- 
ice which  the  Federal  Government  accords 
to  active  seamen,  and  regardless  of  his  serv- 
ice rendered  to  his  Nation  in  t,me  of  war. 
he  Is  n  .t  entitled  to  any  consideration  of 
any  kind  from  the  Government. 

Gentlemen,  questions  of  tormlnolcgy.  defi- 
nition, or  the  .'arredness  of  a  separate  status 
should  not  be  permitted  to  blind  cur  eyes 
to  the  es.<=cntial  fact  that  the  men  in  the 
maritime  service  dese.-ye  the  same  ci  n  idera- 
tlun  as  the  men  In  the  armed  se.victs  whose 
w  rk  r.nd  risk  is  simih.r.  but  wliose  considera- 
tion by  the  Government  Is  so  different. 
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HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25  ilcQi.ilativc  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  con.stantly  being  reminded  of  the 
vital  importance  of  highway  tran.spor- 
tation.  We  hear  much  of  the  rubber 
shortase,  mileane  rationing,  and  the 
shortage  of  motor  fuel  in  the  East.  This 
Is  so  because  our  automobiles  are  ab- 
solutely e5scntial  for  transportation 
needed  in  war  production  and  for  main- 
tenance of  civilian  life.  As  chairman  of 
the  S'i'nate  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs I  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  observe  the  importance  of  automotive 
transportation  under  war  conditions. 
There  has  come  to  my  attention  a  highly 
important  message.  The  Challenge  of 
Wartime  Traffic,  delivered  at  the  South- 
ern Safety  Conference  by  Pjke  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Automotive  Siifety 
Foundation.  It  pays  a  deserved  tribute 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  McKemarI, 
the  able  chairman  of  the  S  'uate  Com- 
mittee on  Po.st  Offices  and  Post  Roads; 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hay- 
den];  and  others  of  our  colleagues.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  inform- 
ative and  timely  address  be  intierted 
in  the  Congp.es.'^jonal  RECor.D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RE-r-op.D, 
as  follows: 

This  conference  has  more  than  ordinary 
slgn;fi>,ance.  It  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
safety  leaders  of  the  South  are  alert  to  the 
problem  of  wartime  traffic  It  Is  timely  bv- 
caufce  It  brings  Into  focus  the  fact  that  even 
In  the  mlds.  of  an  all-out  war  we  realize  that 
cnnservation  of  life  and  property  on  the  home 
front  Is  of  prime  Importance  In  support  of 
our  forces 

Not,  If  vou  plea.se  solely  from  the  humani- 
tarian point  of  view  which  we  have  always 
considered  a  sufficient  justification  in  itself, 
but  because  every  life  lost  at  home — and  to 
date  there  have  been  mor:?  lives  Irst  f:om 
accidents  than  In  battle— has  a  direct  Im- 
pact upon  our  ab.llty  to  achieve  victory. 
Every  caiualty  has  a  bearing  on  manpov.er 
and  war  production,  whether  it  occurs  In 
the  home,  in  the  factory,  on  the  hlghwi-y. 
or  elsewhere  Carelessness  today  Is  deadly 
sabotage  Normally  we  have  1  dn)Clor  to 
evtry  750  civilians  Now  we  have  1  to 
every  1500.  Obviously,  we  must  do  more 
to  avoid  acckknts. 

Somehow  we  have  not  yet  come  to  a  full 
realization  of  one  Inescapable  fact— that 
the  civilian  economy  closely  affects  and  Is 
aff.cted  by  the  war.  We  equip  our  boys 
for  battle  with  everyihins  we  can  dovlse  to 
protect  them,  but  we  still  permit  excess:8 
on  the  home  front  which  may  strike  thrin 
in  the  back.  Even  In  peace  times  we  never 
fully  measuretl  the  total  costs  of  hospitalisa- 
tion, wrecked  homes  and  lives,  growing  out 
of  preventable  accidents 

H.\S  nOOTS   IN  COMMUNrrT 

Tlie  problem  is  one  which  calls  for  a  great 
co-itinuing  educational  effort  such  as  Is  in- 
volved  In   prevention  and  care   of    tubercu- 
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losis  and  the  UM  of  antitoxins  as  safeguards 
agminst  disease.  It  is  a  problem  which  be- 
gins with  leaden  of  Indtistry  and  technicians 
sticb  as  you  who  are  assembled  here.  If  It 
Is  to  be  Intelligently  met.  But  in  the  final 
analysts.  It  Is  a  problem  which  has  Its  roots 
In  conununlty  life. 

So  Its  solution  rests  with  every  Indlvicual 
In  the  country.  It  requires  also  full  and 
continuing  support  of  those  otacials,  Federal. 
State,  and  local,  who  are  charged  with  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  for  safety 
wheicver   It   Is  demanded. 

Again  I  say.  this  conference  has  great  sig- 
nificance. It  should  leave  an  imprint  on 
thoughtful    men    and   women   everywhere 

As  a  layman.  I  could  not  for  a  long  time 
fuMv  understand  the  value  of  these  safety 
meetings.  BUt'c,  as  an  Individual.  I  never 
had  been  particularly  Interested  In  safety, 
it  was  h.ard  for  me  to  understand  the  crn- 
cern  of  others.  Recently  it  has  come  home 
to  me.  Perhaps  an  analvsls  of  my  own  ap- 
proach may  clear  up  for  some  of  you  the 
apathy  whlcli  others  have  shown  from  time 
to  time. 

SArrrr  not  tkv  in  rrsELr 

Very  few  people.  I  believe,  are  Interested 
In  safety  for  themselves  Always  It  Is  for 
Komfone  else.  If  we  visualize  tlie  pjssiblllty 
of  an  accident  on  the  highway,  Jt  Is  the 
other  fellow  who  is  going  to  get  hurt.  Our 
concern  at  home  goes  to  our  desire  that  our 
children  sh.all  get  safely  to  B"hool  and  bpck 
a:7aln.  "Die  housewife  doefin't  stop  canning 
because  she  may  get  burnt.  The  farmer 
doesn't  fail  to  plant  and  harvest  the  crop 
because  he  may  get  tangled  In  the  machinery. 
Tlie  workman  at  the  btnch  th:n!:s  first  of 
making  a  living,  then  of  accidents,  If  he 
thinks  of  them  at  all.  In  other  word?, 
safety  is  not  our  first  Interest  In  life.  Always 
there  are  values  which  transcend  It. 

If  that  concept  Is  real,  then  our  approach  to 
the  problem  will  be  .sharpentd  if  we  will 
reccgnre  the  simple  feet  that  the  true  path 
to  safety  is  that  of  deslpn.  We  must  design 
safety  Into  our  machines.  We  mu^t  design 
safety  Into  our  roads.  Into  our  homes.  Into 
our  lives,  either  through  constant  Improve- 
ment lu  our  physical  techniques  or  Into  cur 
educational  proce«yes.  We  must  stre'^s  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  In  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

If.  then.  In  uhat  I  have  said,  the  premise 
has  been  eftabllElied  that  what  you  are  con- 
cerned with  is  safety  as  a  factor  in  winning 
the  war.  that  it  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
great  forward  educational  and  technological 
undertakirg.  perhrns  I  may  be  permitted  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  ray  time  to  an  analy- 
sis of  these  concepts  and  their  solutions  ex- 
pres-sed  In  terms  of  a  subject  about  which  I 
know  something — if  not  too  much — namely, 
highwpy  transportittion.  Keep  In  mind  that 
while  I  may  not  be  using  the  word  "iafeiy." 
I  still  6ht.ll  be  thinking  of  It.  but  as  a  means 
to  an  end  rather  than  as  an  objective  within 
Itself. 

WAH  CONSERVATION  NEEDS 

Go  back  with  me  for  a  moment  to  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941. 

On  that  date  the  Japanese  brought  an  end 
to  automobile  manufacturing  In  the  United 
Statea.  This  crafty  enemy  made  It  necessary 
to  turn  facilities  for  automobile  production 
to  making  implements  of  war— a  job  which 
lias  been  done  beyond  all  of  the  stauda.-ds  of 
planners  at  home  or  abroad. 

A  few  months  later,  the  same  enemy  forces 
conquered  territory  containing  90  percent  of 
the  natural  rubber  areas  of  the  world  and 
tlaus  brought  us  face  to  face  with  an  acute 
need  for  rubber  conservation. 

In  another  area  German  submarines  be- 
giui  a  campaign  of  destruction  against  oil 
tankers  moving  up  the  East  Coast  and  this 
brought  on  an  acute  peiroleum  shortage  to 
all  of  the  people  living  in  the  Eastern  States. 
People  who  bad  t)een   taught  In  classrooms 


that  A's  on  tbelr  report  cards  meant  they 
were  going  places,  had  to  revise  all  of  their 
thinking  and  ways  of  living. 

Now  it  Is  a  curious  paradox  of  the  war, 
that  It  wasnt  until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q. 
Public  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  these 
Axis  actions  that  they  began  to  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  through  their  purchase  of  an 
automobile,  they  had  over  a  period  of  years 
completely  changed  their  whole  way  of  liv- 
ing. 

Snt  STATSS  Wn-HOTTT  STUXTCAKa 

We  hadn't  realized  that  six  States  no  lonjjer 
have  any  streetcars,  we  hadn't  realized  that 
90  percent  of  our  passenger  mileage  Is  by 
auiomobile;  that  18,000,000  people  living  in 
EU'jurbs  were  dependent  mainly  upon  pas- 
senger cars  to  get  to  and  from  their  places 
of  work;  that  48,000  communities  have  no 
other  form  of  transportation;  that  we  have 
only  140,000  buescs  all  told,  of  which  90.000 
are  school  busses.  Nor  had  authorities  real- 
ized that  the  loss  of  rubber  supplies  was 
possible  or  the  effect  of  such  a  loss  on  our 
whole  national  economy. 

Otherwise  they  would  not  have  done  what 
they  did— build  virtually  all  of  the  new  war- 
production  plants  of  the  country  on  the 
peripheries  of  our  cities  so  far  removed  from 
other  forms  of  transportation  that  ttxlay  86 
out  of  every  100  factory  war  workers  in  the 
country  can  only  reach  their  places  of  work 
on  rubber-tired  vehicles. 

At  this  point  let  me  dispel  the  fallacy  that 
because  we  have  rationing  we  no  longer  have 
a  traffic  problem  or  individual  transportation 
and  so  do  not  longer  need  the  services  of  en- 
forcement officials. 

MASS  AGENCIfS  ETFCCTrVI 

Actually,  an  amazingly  efficient  Job  is  being 
done  in  moving  people  and  goods  by  the  great 
mass  transportation  agencies  of  the  country, 
but  they  are  reaching  their  peaks,  and  only 
the  v&st  resarvolrs  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  passenger  cars  and  trucks  remains  as 
the  bulwark  which  will  Btard  up  against 
the  growing  pressures  until  manufacturing 
genius,  working  night  and  day,  can  bring 
in  new  processes  and  new  materials. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  William  M.  Jeffers.  the 
Rx^bber  Director,  said:  "Perhaps  the  greatest 
lesson  of  this  war  Is  that  which  Is  being 
taught  the  average  citizen,  namely,  that  the 
domestic  economy  of  this  country  depends 
upon  transportation,  not  only  the  transporta- 
tion that  Is  afforded  by  the  railroads,  air- 
planes, busses,  and  trucks,  but  also  the  in- 
dividual tran-oportatlon  which  each  family 
has  In  Its  automobile." 

Lcnn  Henderson,  Just  before  his  retirement 
from  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  ad- 
mitted to  a  Senate  committee  that  "the  re- 
liance on  automobiles  and  rubber-borne 
transportation  Is  considerably  more  than  even 
th"  loftiest  statements  made  by  the  indus- 
tries connected  with  the  making  of  automo- 
biles and  tires." 

If  these  statements  regarding  the  essential 
character  of  highway  transportation  are 
true — and  each  of  you  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion for  yourselves  in  terms  of  your  daily 
life — then  they  lead  to  certain  indisputable 
conclusions. 

THHQT   IMPEBATTVB 

Transportation  shortages  linked  up  with 
the  shortage  of  manpower  and  materials  tor 
all  purposes  whl<*  are  an  Inevitable  corollary 
of  all-out  war  mean  that  both  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  supplies  and  equipment 
of  all  kinds  for  our  armed  forces  will  impose 
Increasingly  serious  burdens  upon  civiUanB. 
It  mutt  be  made  fashionable  to  be  thrifty, 
thrifty  In  life  saving  as  well  as  in  material 
saving. 

In  all  of  our  activities  we  must  conserve 
what  we  have  to  the  utmost.  All  of  our 
tran5portation  facilities  are  no  more  than 
adequate  to  the  Job  at  hand.  If  we  don't 
conserve  the  vehicles  we  have  and  use  them 


with  the  utmost  efllcleney,  which  means 
careful  maintenance  of  vehidee.  parta.  and 
tires,  and  careful  uae  of  fuel,  as  well  as  shar- 
ing vehicle  use  with  others;  tf  ve  <ioa't  pro* 
tect  life  and  limb  on  the  highways:  if  we  dont 
care  for  our  ht^e  lnv«drtments  in  highways 
and  streets  by  careful,  If  lean,  maintenance, 
then  neither  will  we  be  able  to  get  raw  ma* 
terlals  and  workers  into  cur  far  factories 
nor  finished  goods  out;  we  wont  be  able  to 
feed  our  urban  populations,  and  so,  logically, 
we  won't  win  the  war. 

I  put  in  that  word  "logically"  by  way  of 
limiting  the  prophecy  because,  of  course,  we 
will  conserve,  and  our  men  will  win.  Ws 
must  not  and  will  not  fall  them. 

Recognizing  thet  conservation  of  highway 
transportation  is  absolutely  essential  to  win- 
ning the  war,  how  are  we  going  to  bring  it 
about? 

First,  let's  know  where  the  problem  is  and 
what  it  is.  Then  we  can  tackle  It  intelli- 
gently. 

FACTS    BASIS   rOS   PROCRABC 

Fortunately,  a  vast  fimd  of  Information 
exists  for  that  purpose  in  the  highway  plan- 
ning surveys  of  the  48  States  in  cooperation 
with  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 
These  surveys  have  been  carried  on  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  They  show  where  the  traffic 
is.  what  it  is.  even  why — In  most  cases.  Then 
there  are  the  illuminating  studies  of  acci- 
dents made  by  the  national  safety  council, 
and  other  findings  of  fact  r^pecting  man- 
power, material,  stock  piles,  and  all  the  other 
relevant  information  necessary  to  complete 
analysis. 

Out  of  these  data  one  of  the  most  striking 
things  we  have  learned  is  the  essentially 
local  character  of  the  traffic  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  It  isn't  for  long  distances.  It 
isn't  away  from  centers  of  poptilation.  It's  to 
and  from  these  centers. 

And  equally  as  Important,  its  safe  move- 
ment isn't  dependent  upon  any  single  factor, 
but  a  multiplicity  of  factors  which  call  for 
the  services  of  the  engineer,  the  educator, 
the  law  enforcement  agencies,  groups  llks 
this  and,  finally,  the  public  at  large. 

Link  these  several  factors  together  and 
what  do  you  get  as  a  program? 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  only  the 
armed  forces  can  estimate  their  material 
requirements  of  war  and  that  only  Federal 
authorities  can  gage  the  total  needs  of  the 
civilian   population. 

(These  estimates  have  been  made,  and  out 
of  them  is  seen  immediately  the  need  for 
conservation  of  life,  limb,  and  property  oa 
the  highway.)  • 

PEOSLEM   LOCAL   IN   CHAXACTEI 

But  since  the  problem  Is  essentially  local 
in  character,  it  calls,  in  the  first  mstauce,  for 
administration  by  the  State  and  local  au- 
thorities and  only  as  these  authorities  accept 
their  responsibilities  as  outlined  to  them  by 
the  national  administraticn,  can  we  hope  to 
move  forward  quickly  and  expeditiously. 

That  means,  of  course,  that  both  at  State 
and  local  levels.  It  is  necessary  to  have  focal 
points  of  authority  behind  which  publio 
opinion  can  be  rallied  by  groups  like  this; 
and  that  the  efforts  of  national  agencies 
must  be  coordinated  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  else  we  will  have  the  confusion  of 
many  voices  and  failure  to  sectire  what  oth- 
erwise would  be  a  more  than  willing  publio 
rcfponse. 

Fortunately,  these  administrative  needs 
have  been  recognized  In  the  creation  of  the 
State  highway  trade  advisory  committees  to 
the  War  Department  made  up  of  State  high- 
way engineers,  motor-vehicle  administrator^ 
police,  and,  in  some  instances  of  publio 
utility,  commissioners  and  educators.  Theas 
agencies  and  the  men  who  guide  them  havs 
the  legal  responsibility  tot  safe  and  efficient 
use  of  our  highways. 

The  Director  of  Defense  Transportation 
has  recognized  the  need  for  decentrallzatton 
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In  his  call  upon  mayors  to  create  local  war 
transportation  committees  to  work  with  and 
through  the  State  advisory  groups.  Today 
there  are  more  than  2,000  such  groups  In  the 
country. 

In  the  confusion  attendant  upon  the  dis- 
location whuh  followed  mate'-ial  shortages, 
the  efforts  of  the  several  national  agencies 
have  not  alr.-ays  rcr.ultcd  In  complete  ccor- 
dinatlon  at  th?  local  level,  but  the  problem 
Is  fully  recognized  at  Washington  now  and 
progress  is  being  made. 

But  again  1  say  that  full  results  can  only 
be  secured  as  State  and  local  PRencles  accept 
their  responsibilities.  H?:e  voluntary  civic 
Rroups,  such  (IS  this  one.  and  Industrial 
leaders  can  do  a  preat  public  service  if  they 
will  place  their  technical  sl:lll  and  ptibllc- 
relatlcns  appeal  at  the  service  of  those  hard- 
preseed  men  and  rx-omen  in  Oovernmeiit  who 
are  struggling  va'.hinUy  With  challenging 
problems. 

WARTIitE    PROGtlAM    AVAII.ABLF 

Now  as  to  the  substance  of  the  Job  to  be 
done,  much  h-s  alrea'^ly  b"' n  accomplished 
m  analyzing  tl^e  problcni-s  involved. 

As  one  iHustrutlon  of  what  can  be  dene  to 
coordinate  and  unify  the  effort,  more  than 
33  national  organizations  have  alrendy  Joined 
In  endorsement  of  a  wartime  hlp;hway-trafnc 
program,  drawn  frc  m  the  platforms  at:d  prin- 
ciples enuncla'Pd  by  the  .^merlcan  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chief.-!  of  Police,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrators as  the  principal  legally  respon- 
sible ac;encl^s  in  this  field. 

Further,  this  prrgram  is  In  accord  with 
estabUslied  r.attonal  policies  carryint;  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tors of  all  of  the  Federal  a!.:cncie.=!  concerned 
with  highway  tran.'^portation. 

In  language  It  is  a  revision  and  expansion 
to  meet  war  conditions  of  the  standard 
htphway  safety  prrgram  with  which  all  of 
ycu  are  familiar.  It  calls  for  accident  pre- 
vention, conservation  of  equipment  and 
facilitation  of  essential  war  traffic. 

Atuch  already  is  being  done  to  mobilize 
public  suppcrt  for  Its  objectives.  Its  con- 
tent Is  already  before  many  legislatu-^es.  A 
great  deal  more  shcu'd  be  done  in  the  months 
ah'-ad.  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  important 
functions  of  your  conference. 

MILKACE  CTTRTAILMENT 

Bulking  large  among  these  problems  is  the 
need  for  curtailment  of  unnecessary  mileage 
of  travel  to  prolong  the  life  of  usable 
equipraeirt 

At  the  moment  tires  appear  as  a  central 
Issue.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  rolling  stock 
required  to  move  millions  of  workers  dally 
and  to  serve  the  transportation  needs  of 
farmers  and  other  groups  dependent  upon 
the  highways  for  their  very  existence. 

Especially  important  to  the  users  is  the 
careful,  periodical  inspection  of  their  tlrea 
to  make  sure  that  carcasses  will  not  be  worn 
to  a  point  beyond  recapping 

Not  so  obvious,  but  most  important  for 
the  long  pull  Is  the  condition  of  the  vehicle. 
While  synthetic  rubber  will  be  coming  in  on 
the  basis  of  present  Government  programs 
by  midyear  1944,  so  far  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  replacement  of  existing  ve- 
hicles and  again  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
none  exists  Further,  none  may  exist  until 
well  after  the  war  is  over  because  conversion 
as  we  have  learned  by  bitter  experience,  is  not 
an  ovamight  Job.  but  one  which  requires 
months  even  to  begin  where  we  left  olT.  The 
same  applies  to  busses  and  mass  transit 
facilities. 

On  last  Thursday.  Director  of  Defense 
Transportation  Baatman  said: 

•It  is  Important  that  car  owners  should 
understand  that  the  public  tran«portatlon 
systems  have  a  terrific  load  to  carry  and  that 


they  need  all  the  help  the  private  automo- 
biles can  give  them." 

He  urged  that  the  use  of  cars  for  necessary 
purpoiies  be  conserved  In  every  possible  way 
and  particularly  "by  the  device  of  group  rid- 
ing," adding  that  the  situation  with  respect 
to  rubbcr-tired  vehicles  is  more  likely  to  be- 
come worse  than  better  during  the  year. 

Car  sharing,  staggered  hours,  changed 
transportation  routes,  provision  of  facilities 
for  fa-tory  worker.s — these  are  problems  at 
the  community  or  metropolitan  or  State  level 
I  and  o  ily  as  they  are  accepted  as  a  war  obli- 
gation by  State  and  local  oilicials.  by  Indus- 
try, bu-lncss.  and  by  the  public  generally, 
can  they  be  earned  forward. 

ENFOncEMENT    PROBLEMS   PRE-SSINO 

Involved,  too,  as  problems  of  Immediate 
concern  are  those  having  to  do  with  enfnrce- 
ment.  Tliere  Is  a  constant  pressure  upon 
enforcement  officials  already  harried  by  loss 
of  manpower,  for  a  break-down  in  enforce- 
ment. There  is  an  unwlilingf.e.ss  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  hav>-  men  who  are  part  of  a 
war  effitrt  themselves  disciplined  when  they 
break  the  laws  of  the  road,  and  so  endanger 
themselves,  others,  a  id  the  war  effort.  There 
has  b'-eri  a  tetidency  to  break  down  drlver- 
examin.'ilion  procedures  because  of  the  .same 
pre.'.ni;  res 

There  Is  the  dlfflculty  of  maintaining  en- 
forcement forces  at  efficient  levels  due  to  lack 
of  manpower  and  fnids. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
are  arising  every  day  now  which  will  require 
unceasing  vigilance  to  avert  sabotage,  death, 
and  accident  on  the  highways.  The  Job,  I 
rcpea;.  remains  one  for  public  officials  In  the 
last  analysis,  and  they  are  givlnt^  everything 
they  have  to  its  fulfillment  Still,  it  Is  one 
they  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  without  the 
fu!l  understanding  and  .•■ympathetic  sup- 
port of  experts  like  yourselves  and  of  the 
citizenry  generally. 

OTHER    I.MPORTANT    PaOGRAMS 

Comparable  in  'mportance  to  the  wartime 
highway  progiam  is  the  manpower  conserva- 
tion program  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 
If  I  limit  myself  to  simply  mentioning  it,  this 
Is  not  becau.se  of  failure  to  recognize  Its  im- 
portance, but  because  It  will  be  discussed 
later  by  an  authority.  Dr.  Ned  Dearborn 

In  ftill  another  area,  the  War  Department, 
working  directly  with  prime  contractors,  is 
developing  a  national  program  of  c.ir-sharing 
In  the  field  of  transport  of  workers  to  fac- 
tories 

These  are  specific  action  programs  which 
are  of  immediate  concern  to  each  of  you.  and 
are  of  vast  importance  to  the  S  )Uth  at  large, 
as  well  as  to  the  Nation's  war  effort. 

PROGRESS    BEING    MADE 

Out  of  all  this  Stress  and  strain  and  de- 
spite the  confusion  necessarily  attendant 
upon  it,  great  progress  Is  being  made. 

With  the  peace,  we  shall  have  new  tech- 
niques which  will  afford  almost  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  highway  transportation  to 
contribute  further  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  and  the  world. 

Peace  will  bring  with  It  demands  for  the 
Immediate  useful  employment  of  millions 
now  engaged   in    the   war. 

As  the  war  began,  we  had  reached  the  end 
of  a  highway  era  In  this  country  and  were 
entering  upon  a  new  one. 

The    rural    areas    had    been    grldded    with    I 
roads,  never  all  that  was  desired,  but  still  the 
greatest    system    of    rural    highways    In    the    | 
world,  giving  every  center  of  population   In 
the   mainland   highway   contact    with   every 
other. 

Over  these  roads  moves  a  vast  traffic  which 
now  finds  Its  bottlenecks  within  our  cities 
where  vast  projects  must  t>e  carried  forward 
In  the  futxu-e  If  we  an*  to  avoid  the  stagnation 
which  was  settling  down  upon  us. 


Here,  again,  Tennessee  registers  leadership 
In  the  person  of  Senator  KxNNErH  McKx^lar, 
chairman  of  the  Important  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Offices  and  Post  R*jad.s,  who.  with 
Senator  Haycen,  of  Arizona,  and  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress,  have  been  im- 
portant figures  in  hlgl.way  prcgre5s  and  will 
have  an  equally  Important  part  In  defining 
Federal  highway  policies  of  the  future. 

PLACl  FOR   TECHNICIAN 

In  the  development  of  future  roarls  there 
Is  a  place  for  (ue  safety  technician.  His  field, 
as  we  envision  It.  is  broadtr  ihrin  the  v,crd 
implies  It  nqulr.s  an  underst  ii'idlng  of  the 
very  pattern  of  life  Itself  because  only  as  we 
knew  where  people  go  and  why  can  we  got 
at  the  ways  and  means  of  dcrlj^nlns  safety 
Into  the   ways  over  which  they  move. 

VVinn;ng  the  war  Is.  of  course,  cur  first 
objective.  All  einphasls  tod  ly  mu't  be  pluc.d 
upon  the  war  requirement.*.  But  if  we  are 
to  win  th;>  peace,  then  we  mu'-t  be  rendy  when 
the  war  Is  over  to  apply  immediately  the 
lessons  war  has  taught  us. 

We  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  demand  fcr 
freedom  from  restialnt  and  for  freedom  of 
movement  with  facilities  for  enjoying  thr.t 
freedom  safely  if  we  are  to  reap  the  full 
fruits  of  our  victory.  On  far-flung  fronts  our 
fighting  men  ire  ready  to  give  their  lives  for 
all  that  America  represents  America  can 
do  no  Ic.rs  than  pledt^e  to  them  attainment 
of  the  objectives  for  which  they  are  fighting. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  25  ^Ugislatiie  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23).  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.senL  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
.speech  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
M.^YE.\NKl  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
March  23.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  It  Is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  Senate  Resolution  114 

This  win-the-peace  resolution.  Introduced 
by  Senators  Ball,  Hill.  Hatch,  and  Burton. 
has  the  support  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. The  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  reso- 
lution were  th(^e  of  the  Senators,  and  Its 
Introduction  Into  the  Senate  was  determined 
after  careful  deliberation  by  the  authors  and 
other  Senators  who  had  been  Invited  to  dis- 
cuss the  resolution. 

It  Is  a  resolution  to  pledge  our  whole- 
hearted effort  to  the  war  program  and  to 
assure  our  allies  that  the  Senate  Is  prepared 
to  act  positively  as  far  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  permit*  by  advising 
with  those  who  are  responsible  for  our  for- 
eign policy. 

The  resolution  assigns  three  specific  under- 
takings to  the  United  Nations  organization— 
namely; 

First,  the  full  utilizatlcn  of  the  military 
and  economic  resources  of  all  natlona  In  the 
prosecution  oX  the  war  against  tbs  a«i« 
Powers. 
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Second,  the  cooperation  in  the  establish- 
ing of  temporary  adailnlstrations  In  the 
wcrld  areas  taken  over  from  the  Axis  until 
permanent  governments  can  be  assicmed 

Third,  the  administration  of  relief  and  as- 
sistance in  the  territories  of  the  member  na- 
tions needing  such  aid  and  In  Axis  territory 
occupied  by  the  United  Nations. 

These  three  problems  are  now  be  Ing  worked 
out.  end  it  Ls  our  desire  to  have  the  Senate. 
by  positive  action,  confirm  what  is  being  done 
by  cur  military  and  political  leaders. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  the  reso- 
lution call  for  the  establlsbment  of  prcceciure 
and  machinery  for  peaceful  settleraents  of 
dlsagreemenu  and  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  nations. 

This  would  be  supp^irted  by  a  military 
force  to  carry  out  the  provisions  that  may 
be  determined  upon. 

All  of  us  knew  from  experience  that  the 
fatal  defect  In  the  League  of  Nations  was 
that  It  could  render  diclsions  but  had  no 
power  whatsoever  to  enlcrce  these  decisions. 
There  must  be  a  military  force  of  sufficient 
size  assigned  by  member  nations  to  the 
United  Nations  to  suppress  any  future  at- 
tempts of  military  aggression. 

The  authors  of  the  resolution  and  those 
.'uppcrtlng  It  wculd  not  at  this  time  suggest 
any  of  the  details  that  would  be  neces»fcry 
under  such  a  plan  but  the  prmclples  of  such 
a  plan  could  be  dlscus.sed  freely  in  the  light 
of  what  has  happened  during  the  pitst  25 
years. 

.'e  all  remember  tha^  the  men  of  our 
armed  forces  flgl.ling  sioe  by  side  with  ovir 
allies  25  years  a^o  helped  to  win  the  victory 
In  the  First  World  War.  We  also  know  that 
although  we  wca  the  viclcry  on  the  battle- 
field we  lost  the  peace  by  quarreling  and 
bickering  which  was  caused  primarily  by  tlie 
Jealousies  and  hatred  that  followed  the 
Armistice. 

With  these  facts  fresh  In  the  mind  of  every 
citizen  It  appears  to  us  that  at  least  the 
Senate  by  positive  action  through  such  a 
resolution  can  cooperate  fully  with  the  Prer,l- 
dent  on  the  Nation's  foreif.n  policy.  Every- 
one Is  well  aware  that  our  Constitution  maliea 
It  difHcult  frr  our  representatives  to  h.".ve 
sufficient  power  in  conferring  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  However,  the 
assurance  of  the  United  States  Senate  In 
Its  desire  for  rCK"'perntion  will  certainly 
strenethen  the  hand  of  the  cfHcials  of  our 
State  Department  and  all  others  who  are 
now  and  who  will  tie  en,'Taped  in  the  dis- 
cus-slons  that  are  necessary  first  to  win  the 
war  and  next  to  win  the  peace. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  should  be  kept  as 
free  from  party  politics  as  Is  pofslble  There 
is  no  place  for  party  politics  In  either  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  or  In  the  agreements  to  be 
reached  after  the  war 

The  combined  general  staff/*  must  run  the 
war  and  the  combined  representatives  of  the 
Ui.lted  Nations  must  determine  the  po-t-war 
program.  However,  we  do  brhcve  that  they 
shi  u:d  have  cooperation  frntn  the  political 
end  of  otir  Government  without  factional, 
party,  or  per.sonal  politics. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  favor  the  reso- 
Ititlon.  to  the  end  that  we  can  freely  discuss 
the  future  foreign  policy  of  thLs  Nation  wlu-n 
we  are  not  engaged  in  a  national  political 
election. 

The  consideration  of  the  resolution  at  this 
time  would  insure  a  full  and  free  discu.ssion 
both  In  the  Senate  and  among  the  people. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  1.=  a  peoples  war. 
Ixt  us  help  make  it  a  peoples  peace. 

This  resolution's  origin  In  the  Senate  was 
blpartLean  and  Its  supjx;rt  Is  bipartisan.  Sen- 
ator RALrH  O  BfEwsmi.  of  Maine,  my  Re- 
publican colleague,  who  speaks  next,  has  had 
a  distinguished  public  career.  After  serving 
In  the  la;t  v.ar  he  was  Governor  of  Maine  for 
4  years  and  served  three  terms  la  the  House  | 


b.->fore  his  election  to  the  Senate  in  1B40.  He 
13  a  member  of  the  Commerce  and  Naval 
Affairs  Committees  and  also  Is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  famous  Truman 
Investigating  committee.  His  son  is  now  in 
north  Africa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RO.IARK3 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or   ORXGON 

IN  TITE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25  (leaislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23),  1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
William  Henry  ChamberUn.  publi.shed  in 
the  interesting  paper,  the  Progressive,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  of  the  issue  of  March  22, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  Is  Not  God 
(By  William  Henry  ChamberUn) 

It  was  In  Hong  Kong  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis  over  Czechoslovakia  in  the  autumn  of 
10;8.  War  clouds  were  thickening  both  In 
the  west  and  in  the  east.  The  Japanese  had 
thrown  a  ring  of  conquered  outposts  around 
Hong  Kong  itself.  An  Englishwoman  beside 
whom  I  was  seated  at  dinner  turned  to  me 
impulsively  and  said: 

"If  your  great  country  would  only  say  the 
word,  there  would  be  no  war  anywhere  in  the 
wcr'.d." 

It  was  a  little  difficult  and  embarrassing 
to  repudiate  such  a  flattering  suggestion. 
With  a  realism  that  was  p>erhnp3  ill-timed 
under  the  circumstances,  I  suggested  to  my 
companion  that  events  had  moved  too  far 
for  words  to  offer  much  hope  of  stopping  the 
drift  toward  war.  And  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  at  that 
time  were  indisposed  to  undtrwnte  the  ex- 
penditure in  blood,  tears,  and  sweat  that 
would  be  necessary  to  crush  Hitler  in  Europe 
and  to  reconquer  East  Asia  from  Japan. 

It  is  not  only  foreigners,  always  apprecia- 
tive of  our  aid  In  men  and  supplies,  not  al- 
ways so  appreciative  of  our  advice,  who 
sometimes  attribute  to  the  United  States 
the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  that  are 
attributes  reserved  for  the  Deity.  A  good 
many  Americans  cherish  the  same  delusion 
that  it  Is  only  necessary  for  America  to  wish 
for  something  In  international  affairs  to 
make  that  something  happen.  One  result 
of  this  twist  in  our  thinking  Is  that  our  for- 
eign policy  has  been  more  guided  by  cloudy 
abstractions,  as  opposed  to  concrete  realities, 
than  that  of  any  other  great  power.  We 
have  permitted  ourselves  some  great  luxuries 
in  this  connection. 

THI    OLD   LEACtJE    AKGUMENT 

This  naive  belief  that  America  possesses 
divine  powers  has  been  respon.^ibIe  for  some 
very  inaccurate  interpretat'.ons  of  past  events. 
And,  unless  it  is  curbed  by  a  wholesome  Infu- 
sion of  bedrock  facts.  It  will  let  us  in  for  some 
.•^orry  disillusioned  headaches  after  the  pres- 
ent conflict  is  over.  For,  unless  all  p-rvlous 
historical  experience  is  misleading,  a  war  of 
coalition,  such  as  we  are  now  ei^.gaged  in, 
always   ends   la   compromises   betweea   the 


viewpHJlnts  of  the  partners,  not  in  the  nncon* 
ditlonal  triumph  of  the  aspirations  of  one  of 
the  allies. 

It  Is  often  taken  for  granted  that  all  wou'd 
have  been  well  with  the  world  If  we  had  only 
Joined  the  League  of  Nations  after  the  First 
World  War.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  tho 
terms  of  the  peace  settlements  were  glar- 
ingly at  variance  with  the  WUsonlan  Four- 
teen Points  which  had  been  our  theoretical 
contribution  to  a  new  world  order,  the  actual 
record  does  not  bear  out  this  theory  that 
American  membership  In  the  League  would 
have  averted  war, 

Canada  was  a  member  of  the  League.  Ths 
Canadian  Government,  responding  to  the 
pressure  of  majority  opinion  at  home.  In- 
variably tried  to  reduce  Canada's  commit- 
ments to  fight  under  the  terms  of  the 
League  covenants  to  an  innocuous  mini- 
mum.    There  can  be  little  dcubt   that  the 

American    Government    wculd    have    acted 

similarly. 

And,  after  all,  American  troops  were  not 
needed  to  stop  Hitler  when  he  tore  up  the 
disarmament  clauses  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  In  1936  and  broke  the  Locarno 
Treaty  by  sending  troops  Into  the  demili- 
tarized Rhlneland  in  1936.  It  was  not  lack 
of  physical  power,  but  lack  of  will  and  unity 
on  the  part  of  France  and  England,  that 
prevented  the  adoption  of  measures  that 
would  have  stopped  the  Nazi  menace  at 
negligible  cost. 

WHAT  rNFLITENCI  HAVB  WI  WIELDH)? 

These  inaccurate  aseumptlons  about  ths 
past  are  often  made  the  basis  for  Improbable 
assumptions  about  the  future.  Many  publl- 
cist£  and  speakers  seem  to  take  It  for  granted 
that  if  America  can  be  won  for  the  idea  of  a 
world  state  or  an  international  army  or  uni- 
versal free  trade  the  rest  of  the  countrlea 
will  immediately  fall  In  line. 

Now  certain  practical  experiences  In  the 
present  conflict  should  serve  to  dampen  down 
these  optimistic  assumptions.  As  we  are 
now  the  primary  source  of  munitions  and 
supplies  for  all  the  United  Nations  it  would 
seem  that  cur  views  about  the  organization 
of  world  order  after  the  end  of  hostilities 
wculd  command  a  certain  amount  of  In- 
fluence. At  least  we  should  wield  mora 
leverage  than  will  be  the  case  when  the  war  la 
over  and  our  allies  do  not  need  our  man- 
power and  supplies  any  longer. 

But  If  we  have  done  anything  to  modify 
the  stiff  unyielding  British  attitude  on  the 
Indian  question  which  became  very  marked 
as  soon  as  Japan  was  checked  and  the  dan- 
ger of  a  Japanese  Invasion  was  diminished  the 
fact  is  a  well-kept  secret.  Theoretically  ws 
are  fighting  to  establish  the  "four  freedoma 
everywhere  in  the  wcrld."  And  it  would 
take  a  very  agile  stretch  of  imagination  to 
reconcile  British  rule  in  India,  or  imperialist 
ru:e  anywhere,  for  that  matter,  with  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  from  want  and  fear. 
Yet  It  seems  to  tte  psychologically  and  diplo- 
matically Imjjoeslble  for  us  to  do  anything  In 
the  matter  of  breaking  the  Indian  deadlock. 

We  also  seem  to  have  come  off  second  best 
In  our  diplomatic  dealings  with  Stalin.  Our 
State  Department  has  made  a  point  of  not 
recognizing  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
three  little  Baltic  republics.  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia.  Stalin,  in  bis  latest 
message  to  the  Red  Army,  treats  this  an- 
nexation as  an  accomplished  fact,  some- 
thing that  is  not  to  be  disputed  or  discussed 
or  referred  to  a  plebiscite. 

STORfKC    or   DISAPPOINTMENT 

And  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  fate  of 
tlie  Baltic  states  will  depend  on  the  ability  of 
the  Red  Army  to  occupy  them,  and  not  on  any 
idealistic  generalities,  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms."     A  eood 
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many  other  post-war  sottlcments  will  bo  car- 
ried out  In  the  same  rcuph-and-ready  man- 
ner. If  past  experience  Is  any  guide  to  future 
eveiiUi. 

Waller  Duranty.  a  publicist  who  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  quite  friendly  to  the 
Sov'et  regime,  recently  predicted  that  Stalin's 
far  etstern  war  rims  Inrluded  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Soviet  Republic  of  Manchuria. 
This,  of  course.  Is  mere  speculation.  But 
Btalin'.s  record  in  forel^'n  policy  (and  I  am 
not  at  all  inclined  to  criticize  him  fur  this 
r.spect  of  his  dictatorship)  Is  that  of  a  man 
nho    dees   nothing   for   nothing. 

We  are  merely  slorlng  up  dloappolntment 
for  ru.s:!ve8  If  we  Imagine  that  Stalin,  as- 
eiimlng.  at  seems  Incrca-slngly  probable,  that 
Japan  will  not  attack  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
help  as  cut  In  the  war  against  Japan,  even 
Si'ter  Germany  has  been  defeated,  except  at 
a  price  And  that  price  may  verv  well  In- 
clude Manchuria,  which  projects  like  an  In- 
convenient wedge  Into  Siberia  and  which 
uould  round  cut  the  Soviet  frontier  In  the 
F.ir   East    very   nicely. 

WHOUt    IDEA    IS    FANTASTIC 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  watch  the  reaction 
In  America  If  the  hammer  and  sickle  should 
replace  the  rising-sun  flas  of  Japan  i»^  this 
big  area  cf  M.inchiirla.  which  legally  belongs 
to  China,  where  most  of  the  people  are  of 
Chinese  stock,  but  which  China  has  never 
p<i88e8sed  the  military  streni^th  tn  defend. 
Should  we  be  obligated  to  oust  Russia  by 
force'  Or  should  v.e  decide  that  a  Russian 
occiipat:cii  cf  Manchuria  was  somehow  more 
compatible  with  the  moral  law  and  with  our 
own  secvirity  than  tl^e  Japanese  had  been? 

Before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  adven- 
turous fliiti-Soviet  policies  it  would  be  wise  to 
remember  that  the  mere  fact  of  total  defeat 
and  thsarniiipifnt  of  Germanv  In  Europe  and 
of  Japan  in  tlie  Far  Ea.st  will  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  process  of  elimination,  fur  and 
away  the  strongest  land  power  on  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  fact.  It  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  Implemci.t  any  set- 
tlement tn  eastprn  Europe,  in  the  Far  East, 
and  in  other  .Asiatic  rei^Mons  adjacent  to  the 
S«:>viet  Union  fii.i'  il>i<>.-  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
pr(/.  .;!    "1    :.I  ,   I-    A 

TIk  v.  i.i.ic  icli  a  cf  America  laying  down  the 
law  to  the  world  Is  fantastic.  Every  scheme 
of  world  domination  by  a  single  power  has 
f  ndcd  in  a  fla.sco:  and  we  should  face  a  simi- 
lar experience  if  we  shovild  ever  be  ill-advised 
enough  to  try  to  force  our  will,  or  our  philos- 
ophy if  government,  or  our  standards  of 
m<iralKy  in  other  countries.  The  Immense 
shfini'.a  ;e  m  our  clv.lian  production,  the  de- 
cline in  our  standard  of  living  that  has  been 
the  result  of  the  comparatively  modest  over- 
sea.s  operations  which  we  have  already  under- 
taken, is  a  s*gnltlcant  indie;'.t:on  That  the 
effectiveness  of  our  power  is  m  prettv  direct 
Inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  over  winch  it  has 
to  be  exercised. 

POSITION  OF  sovirr  union 
It  Is  a  strauF^e  illusion  among  5<'me  .\tnerl- 
cans  to  regard  this  country  as  the  prin>ary. 
If  not  the  scle  obstacle  to  the  realization  of 
idealistic,  tut  often  unpractical  schemes  of 
world  s '.Ivaticn  I  scmetimes  lind  my  Ijreath 
tf.I:en  away  by  the  glib  oratcrs  and  publicists 
who  assume  that  a  wt  rUl  government  might 
come  Into  existence  tomorrf w.  If  the  Idea 
cou'd  only  be  sold  to  the  American  electorate, 
or  that  w?  alone  ure  blocking  the  way  to 
universal  freedom  of  trade  and  immigration. 
In  this  matter  of  world  povfrnmcnt.  tf  in- 
ternational police  force,  and  of  other  measures 
rcquir  n;  considerable  abrot;atlon  cf  national 
sovereignty  It  is  intcrsstin[T  to  consider  the 
po5U'oii  rf  the  Soviet  Union  Here  Is  a 
country  that  has  almrst  ser.led  itrelf  her- 
metically against  foreign  contacts.  The  aver- 
age Soviet  citizen  has  no  right  to  receive  a 
foreign  nc\v-p;^.per. 

Fcrel?ners  are  admitted  with  great  diffl- 
cxUty  and  are  closely  wiiiciied  by  the  political 
police.      A    whole    yjunger    generation    haa 


grown  up  with  a  minimum  of  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  schooled  In  the  moct  un- 
compromising nationalist  patriotism. 

There  have  been  fr^-quc-nt  complaints  that 
American  military  representatives  have  been 
given  very  limited  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion, de'plt .  tlie  e::tenyive  aid  in  munitions 
and  supplies  wh'ch  we  have  been  sending  to 
Russia.  Now  even  if  one  assumes  that  some 
cf  the  distrust  of  the  outside  wcild  which 
has  been  .so  char<ict(  ristlc  of  the  S  viet  Union 
may  b"  attributed  to  a  sense  of  military  in- 
security and  wiil  ataite  after  the  w  ir.  it  seems 
highly  Improbable  that  such  a  regime  could 
be  fitted  into  any  scheme  cf  world  reorgani- 
zation which  would  require  e::tens.ve  rbrc  ga- 
tlon?  of  national  sovereignty  and  much  give- 
and-take  In  information  about  armaments. 

SLOGAN  or  HEALTHY    HUMILITY 

Or  take  the  question  of  free  trade  We 
were  stup'dly  and  shcrtslghtedly  selfl.sh  In 
our  economic  policy  during  the  twenties.  It 
was  absurd  to  maintain  a  high  tariff  wall 
and  at  the  sr.mt  time  to  try  to  hawk  our 
goods  and  capital  In  all  the  markets  of 
Eiirc  pe  and  Asia  r  nd  Snith  America.  One 
hopes  that  the  lesson  taught  by  the  w.d"- 
spieid  repudiation  of  our  loans  and  the 
w;r!(i  economic  crisis  has  b:en  learned,  ni.d 
that  after  this  war  we  wih  not  lend  mo.iey 
abroad  unless  we  are  prepared  to  Jet  our 
debtors  pay  us  In  the  only  practicable  way. 
In  goods  and  services. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  the  only  great 
power  that  will  imp>ise  restrictions  on  the 
free  flow  o'  trade  after  the  war.  Foreign 
trad?,  like  industrl;^!  prcductlcn.  Is  a  matter 
of  state  planning  In  the  S  viet  Unloi  And 
planned  trade  Is  not  free  trade  It  also  seems 
highiy  probable  that  England,  the  old  strong- 
hold of  free  trade,  will  find  lts<lf  forced  to 
retain  war  restnction.s  on  the  movement  of 
goodn  and  currency  after  the  end  ol  hostili- 
ties and  will  probaljly  try  to  use  a.-  an  asset 
the  accumulation  of  blocked  poui;d.s  In 
Canada.  South  America,  and  oth»»r  ccuntrles. 
The  whole  set-up  Is  not  f nL-oi'raging  for  free- 
dom of  comm  rce.  no  matter  what  may  be 
cur  own  tariff  policies. 

We  will  avoid  a  great  many  disappoint- 
ments if  we  examine  the  attitude  and  psy- 
chology of  other  countries  lealist  cally  before 
we  raise  high  hopes  of  International  fed  ra- 
tion. If  we  recognize  the  limitations  which 
geography  imposes  on  our  International  In- 
fluence, atad  If  we  engrave  on  our  minds  the 
slogan  of  healthy  humility:  America  Is  not 
God. 
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EXTENSIO.N  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOHN  H  OVERTON 

OF    LOUISI.'.NA 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES 

Tfiursdav.  March  25  'Icuislatn-e  day  of 
Tiu-.sday.  'larch  23).  1943 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uuiinimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
pas.sed  on  March  11.  1943,  by  the 
Shnneport,  La.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
seeking  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Federal  employees. 

There  being;  no  objection,  the  re.soUs- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follo^vs: 

Whereas       the       Manp.ower       Commlrsion, 

through    it.^   variois   spokesmen,   has   repeat- 

i   edly  emphasized  the  manpower  shortage  In 


the  essential  Indtistries  in  the  United  Sta'es. 
especially  acTiculture.  war-material  produc- 
ing Industries,  and  the  arn.ed  forces:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  t>elng  debated  conttnur.usly 
In  the  halls  of  Congress  as  to  whether  or 
not  America,  because  of  the  manpower 
Ehortase.  will  be  able  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary food  and  materials  to  maintain  an  army 
of  desired  strength,  both  for  ourselves  and 
cur  allies;  and 

Whereas  to  do  so  It  is  recognized  by  all  th?t 
the  most  effective  and  complete  utlll?«tion 
of  existing  manpower  within  the  Nation 
must  be  maintained  at  all  times  and  ac- 
cordingly unnecessary  activities  In  the  field 
of  government,  as  well  as  In  burlness,  must 
be  minimized  or  di.'pens«^d  with:  and 

Whereas  In  the  various  Federal  bureaus 
In  Waihington  and  els w.iere  thrc.ughout 
the  United  States  t!ie  pcrvtnnel  has  been 
expanded  needlessly  In  the  pursuit  of  ef- 
forts, some  of  which  are  nonessential,  and 
even  In  the  essential  wartime  actlvitfa  of 
the  Government  the  civilian  personnel  has 
been  Increased  to  the  point  of  creating  con- 
flicting agencies  and  comn'.ittt  es.  conflicting 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  stuff  employees. 
and  the  resultant  decrease  In  efficiency  and 
waste  of  energy  through  the  duplication  of 
effort;  and 

Whereas  our  ratio  of  civilian  to  military 
personnel  exceeds  by  far  that  of  comparative 
nations  who  are  our  allies  In  this  conflict, 
thus  demonstrating  the  nonessentlallty  of 
many  of  these  employees  with  respect  to 
the  war  effort;  and. 

Whereas  careful  estimates  made  by  authori- 
ties indicate  that  at  least  1.000.000  men  could 
be  removed  from  the  Federal  pay  roll  of  our 
Nation  without  in  any  way  affecting  ad- 
versely the  needed  services  of  our  Gt'vern- 
ment  during  this  period  of  national  emer- 
gency, and  It  Is  further  believed  that  the 
eliminating  of  conflicting  activities  through 
this  reduction  In  personnel  weuid  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  thcjse  remaining  to  moie 
than  offset  any  work  now  beirg  done  by  those 
removed:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Shreveport  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  through  the  unanitrous  action  of 
Its  Board  of  Directors,  go  on  record  as  rec- 
cmmendiiu,'  to  the  National  Congress  that 
they  take  the  initiative  in  reducing  the  Fee- 
era!  pay  roll  by  at  least  1.000.000  men  so  £s 
to  aid  In  relieving  the  manpower  shortage 
in   the  United  States;    be  it   further 

Resolird.  That  In  expre.ssing  cur  wislies 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  we.  through 
this  resfjlution.  urge  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity for  government,  as  well  as  private  en- 
terprise, eliminating  business  as  usual  and 
making  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  liie  wu- 
mng  of  the  war 

This  resolution  pas'^ed  on  the  11th  day  of 
March  1943.  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Shreveport  Chamber  cf  Commerce,  bhreve- 
port,  La. 

L    M     Mori  in. 

Prcotdc7if. 
Ed  C    Blrris. 

Secretary. 


Reorganization  and  Collaboration  of 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF   SOtTH   C.\ROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thuradau.  March  25  'Icoir-lative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  23  >,  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.     Mr.  Prer^ident.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
and  poll  by  George  Gallup  relative  to 
the  resolution  recently  oiTercd  to  the 
Bsr.Ate  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  three  other  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artic'e 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONVINCTD  rNHTD  STATIS  SHOTTLO  BEGIN  ACTION 

NOW 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton.  N  J,  March  3 -Senator  B.\li.*s 
resolution,  which  would  have  the  United 
States  take  the  Initiative  In  organizing  the 
United  Nations  for  war  and  post-war  action. 
Is  In  accoid  with  the  majcnty  opinion  of 
American  people  at  this  time. 

\^^lat  mi.y  be  of  equal  sign.flcnnce  U  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  voters  in  both  the 
R  publican  and  Democratic  Tarties  are 
equally  c;;nvinced  that  action  should  be 
tcken  new  by  the  Unlt?d  States  to  see  that 
the  country  participates  to  the  fullest  extent 
In  world  post-war  planning.  Tills  agreement 
omong  the  rank  and  file  of  both  parties  may 
mean  that  this  issue  may  not  be  the  bitter 
p.Tty  l3.sue  that  it  was  after  the  last  war 

Tlie  institute  has  probed  the  public's  view 
on  three  a^perts  of  war  and  poet-war  prrb- 
lems.  all  of  which  are  embraced  in  the  Ball 
resolution.  Substantial  majorities  of  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  voters  favor  all 
three  proposals. 

Ihe  American  people  believe  that  we  should 
take  steps  now.  beiore  the  end  of  the  war. 
to  set  up  With  cur  rillles  a  world  organiza- 
tion to  maintain  the  future  peace  cf  the 
world  And  majoiltles  in  both  parties  favor 
formation  of  a  Joint  Allied  war  council  which 
would  plan  all  war  operations  against  the 
Axis  Powers. 

On  the  general  question  of  whether  this 
country  should  take  a  more  active  part  In 
world  affairs  alter  the  war.  the  public  votes 
In  favor  of  .sr.ch  a  proposal  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority 

The  resolution  offered  In  the  Senate  last 
week  by  two  Democratic  and  two  Republican 
Eenators  thus  reflects  the  sam»"  political  unity 
on  the  Issue  as  exists  among  the  voters, 

Pleid  representatives  put  the  followln':? 
question  to  a  cross-section  of  the  country's 
Voters : 

"Should  the  Government  take  ytepe  now, 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  to  sot  up  with  our 
allies,  a  world  oryunlzatlon  to  maintain  the 
future  pe"ce  of  the  world?" 

The  n.Ttiinial  vcte  and  the  vote  of  Demo- 
cratic   and    Republican   voters   follow: 


take  a  more  active  part  In  world  affairs  after 
this  war: 

"After  this  war.  do  you  tlilnk  the  United 
States  !?hould  str.y  out  of  world  affairs,  or  take 
an  active  part  in  wcrld  affairs?" 


Yea 

No 

No 

n;uuion 

N'stional 

Peremt 
54 

63 

Percent 

24 
23 
2b 

Ptrunt 

12 

PpiiK'crntlc  voters 

ReiiuMlaiD  voters 

1.' 

The  question  on  the  Joint  alli''d  war  coun- 
cil asked  of  another  Nation-wide  cross  sec- 
tion follows: 

•"Do  you  think  the  United  States.  Britain, 
Russia.  China,  and  their  allies  shou'd  form  a 
Joint  war  c^.unctt  which  would  plan  all  war 
operations  as:ainst  the  Axis  Powers'" 

The  results  show  again  the  vote  of  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  voters. 


Yes 

No 

No 
0T>ini<>D 

N:\tionftl   

DemiTrwIle  votrt-" 

KepiiblieJin  voters 

Pcrcml 
74 
74 
75 

Percent 
9 

10 

Percent 
.  17 
IS 
15 

T.Hko 

Bctive 

part 

Slay 
out 

No 

opinion 

National    . 

Pererv/ 

76 

Percent 
14 

Percent 

10 

I>«nnH'ratic  voU-rs 

Rijiahliniii  voters 

7» 
70 

12 

10 

What  the  Farmer*  Say 


Following  Js  the  question  dealing  with  the 
general  issue  of  whether  this  country  should 
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HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
opinion  the  farmers  in  my  district  need, 
most  of  all  right  now,  some  new  farm 
machinery,  parts  and  repairs  for  old 
machinery,  and  the  manpower  that  will 
enable  them  to  produce  the  amount  of 
food  they  are  expected  to  produce. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  and  I  am  surprised  by  the  measure 
of  interest  displayed  by  Members  from 
the  big  cities.  It  is  encouraging  to  hear 
them  finally  admit  that  food  is  essential 
to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  to  hear 
them  give  the  farmer  credit  for  the  im- 
portant part  that  he  is  playing  in  this 
emergency.  It  is  only  recently  that  I 
have  begun  to  hear  these  city  people 
admit  that  food  is  as  important  as  am- 
munition. That  is  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  put  across  to  them  ever  since 
we  pot  into  this  global  war  and  from  the 
beginning  of  selective  service. 

I  fear  that  what  we  are  doing  here  to- 
day may  be  a  little  late.  Tlie  farmers 
of  America  are  already  plow  ing  and  pro- 
ducing in  some  parts  of  oiu'  country. 
Tlie  sun  is  shining,  and  time  and  weather 
wait  for  no  man.  If  our  farmers  can 
have  the  machinery  and  manpower  that 
they  need,  they  will  do  the  job  that  they 
are  being  asked  to  do. 

If  the  Almighty  gives  them  the  mois- 
ture and  the  right  kind  of  weather,  the 
farmers  can  be  depended  upon  to  pro- 
duce. But  I  cannot  now  tell  you  that 
they  are  going  to  produce  as  much  as 
they  did  in  1942 — a  great  crop  year.  The 
evidence  in  my  di-strict  indicates  that 
production  will  be  less  than  it  was  last 
year.  Some  of  the  reasons  are  that  we 
may  not  get  enotigh  moisture  at  the  right 
time.  Most  of  our  farm  boys  have  al- 
ready gone  into  the  service.  Their  oc- 
cupational value  was  imderrated.  An- 
other rea:>on  is  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  not  given  the  needed 
amount  of  help  when  it  started  long  ago 
to  piead  for  machinery  and  repairs  for 
the  farmer.  We  are  now  informed  that 
we  can  expect  very  little  new  farm  ma- 
chinery this  year.  So  we  must  depend 
on  what  the  implement  dealers  and 
Jobbers  have  in  their  stocks.  For  the 
present  we  must  concentrate  on  parts 
and  repairs  and  what  old  machinery  is 


available.  The  extraordinary  prices  at 
which  farm  machine  it  is  selling  at  farm 
sales  reveal  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation. Another  reason  is  that  the  price- 
fi.xing  program  has  hit  our  producers. 
Many  of^them.  seeking  to  avoid  losses, 
sold  live  animals  before  they  were  fin- 
ished for  market.  Much  farm  land  may 
lay  idle  this  year.  The  demands  upon 
producers  to  supply  our  ever-increasing 
armed  forces  with  food  and  to  meet  the 
increasing  food  requirements  of  our 
allies  tax  our  food  resources  to  the  limit. 
It  takes  time  to  produce  meats  and  other 
foodstuffs  which  our  farmers  are  told 
they  must  furnish.  They  jupt  cannot  do 
the  job  unless  they  are  aided  in  the  pro- 
curement of  necessary  machinery  and 
experienced  farm  help. 

Notwithstanding  the  l^ndicaps  our 
farmers  faced  last  year,  they  did  an 
astonishing  job.  It  is  almost  a  miracle 
that  they  completed  the  great  harvest 
last  year  in  the  face  of  their  dlflSculties. 
They  can  be  depended  upon  to  dupli- 
cate that  job  only  if  they  get  more  help- 
ful encouragement  and  less  interference. 

The  names  of  two  farm  agencies  have 
been  brought  into  the  controversy  over 
this  proposed  legislation — the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  farmers  in  my  State  consider 
them  part  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Each  has  its  own  functions  to 
perform.  The  Extension  Service  has 
been  doing  a  great  job  in  my  district 
with  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls,  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Brokaw,  who  is  the  Nebra.ska  di- 
rector, has  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  people  in  my  district.  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  Its  separate 
functions  to  perform,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  there  has  been  no  duplica- 
tion of  work  between  these  two  agencies. 

To  Indicate  to  you  the  harmony 
which  exists  between  the  two  in  my 
State,  I  quote  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Cal  A.  Ward,  Regional 
Director  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration at  Lincoln,  Nebr.: 

The  relationships  between  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Extension 
people  In  Nebraska  are  fine  and  have  been 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  Dr.  W.  H.  Brckaw 
and  myself  have  been  personal  friends  for 
the  last  15  years.  There  is  no  duplication 
of  work  between  these  agencies.  The  county 
agent  has  his  specific  work  to  do.  and  the 
county  supervisor  has  his  specific  wcrk  with 
Farm  Security  borrowers.  I've  insisted  from 
the  t>eginning  that  this  whole  Job  was  cf 
such  proportion  that  full  and  wholehearted 
cooperation  was  essential   to  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  reason  why  I 
speak  today  is  that  I  wish  to  tell  t!ie 
House  that  I  have  assembled  opinion  from 
many  farmers  throughout  all  of  the 
counties  of  my  district,  and  opinion,  also, 
from  merchants  and  professior.al  men. 
I  knew  that  there  would  be  considerable 
discussion  on  these  farm  bills  that  are 
now  coming  to  us.  I  wanted  to  know 
directly  from  the  people  in  my  own  dis- 
trict what  was  going  on,  I  wanted  to 
know  what  they  thought  of  conditions 
and  what,  in  their  opinion,  could  ba 
done.  I  especially  wanted  to  know  what 
was  really  needed  out  there  where  the 
ft)od  is  produced.  So  I  have  taken  the 
following  excerpts  from  many  ol  these 
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letters,  and  I  include  them  in  my  remarks 
BO  that  all  memtKTs  of  Congress  may 
read  them  and  get  a  true  view  of  some  of 
Ihe  thinKS  that  are  now  in  the  minds  of 
the  real  farmers: 

ANTELOPE    COUNTT 

First — 

It  Is  hard  to  get  help  on  the  farm  now, 
iind  It  »lll  be  a  problem  whTi  spring  work 
•tarti.  You  know  the  boys  from  town  or  the 
city — thoi^e  of  14  to  15  years  of  age — are  no 
good  on  the  farm  I  think  bcjyn  raided  en  the 
farm  nhould  be  left  We  have  had  bfjys  from 
town  who  ju»t  can't  learn  to  n^llk.  aziU  yuu 
i  ave  U>  be  with  them  all  the  time  to  tell 
them  what  to  do. 

St'cond — 

I  want  the  farm  program  continued  We 
don't  v.ani  a  repetuion  (it  the  effects  of  the 
last  war  Wc  wre  getting  very  short  of  farm 
help.  I  have  two  sons  In  the  service  and  one 
boy  18  years  of  age  at  home  I  can't  run  this 
farm  alone  and  make  it  produce  to  full  capac- 
ity. I  don't  complain  about  the  two  boys 
going,  but  we  are  asked  to  produce  food  and 
thDUld  have  the  help  to  produce  It. 

Third— 

I  am  paying  75  cents  for  corn  and  getting 
814  for  hog«.  That  Is  fine  for  me.  but  it  cer- 
tainly IS  not  Just  for  the  man  growing  ccrn 
for  the  market.  If  one  has  to  hire  help  at 
the  pre.«ent  prices,  grains  are  pretty  cheap. 
1  wQi^.der  If  the  folk.',  there  know  the  risk 
of  raising  hogs,  as  they  are  subject  to  so 
many  diseases  causing  .«o  many  losses.  It  Is 
hard  to  say  Jii^t  what  hogs  shcjuld  be  worth — 
•  I  c  irn  and  $14  hogs  is  a  fair  enough  ratio. 
but  50  percent  of  the  average  people  are  not 
making  money  on  hogs  at  the.se  prices,  for 
they  don  t  understand  the  hog  game.  Feed- 
ing cattle,  too.  Is  a  great  risk. 

Farm  macliinery  is  not  m^  serious  a  prob- 
lem as  Wf  are  being  told.  If  the  black.smlths 
and  machinists  are  allowed  the  pujper  mate- 
rials to  work  with,  we  will  be  able  to  get  by 
l-jf  a  g9od_whi:e. 

BURT    COUNTT 

First— 

The  farmers  In  this  community  are  willing 
to  go  to  the  limit  In  food  production,  but 
wc  can't  do  it  unless  we  have  mere  competent 
labor  at  a  price  that  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  pay.  We  simply  can't  compete  with  wages 
paid  in  the  war  industries.  Farm  labor  here 
has  been  cut   15  percent. 

I  believe  there  will  be  plenty  of  machinery 
on  the  farm.s  and  available  In  warehouses. 
and  repairs  enough  on  hand  for  old  ma- 
chinery to  farm  every  available  acre  of  land 
In  our  entire  county. 

The  most  complaint  Is  made  about  lack  of 
competent  labor  and.  also,  the  farmer  wants 
leivs  interference  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  hmd  along  the  Mls<=ourl  River  that 
Could  be  made  very  productive.  We  ought  to 
reclaim  some  of  this  land  that  is  now  wasted 
by  Hoods. 

.  Second — 

Of  ccurte.  the  flt>t  important  contributions 
lor  those  of  us  producing  the  iood  Wash- 
ington IS  a-king  us  to  produce,  are  ram  and 
g'xd  weather,  and  I  know  they  can't  do  any- 
thing about  that.  Nearly  all  of  our  farmers 
and  farm  workers  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
*0  are  gene.  The  situation  is  far  more  acute 
than  a  year  ago.  Farm  .sales  due  to  lack  of 
hcla  still  continue.  I  believe  that  all  men 
v.iih  farm  experience  and  over  35  years  of  age 
should  be  released  from  service.  Of  course. 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them,  but  one 
experienced  man  Is  worth  six  or  more  in- 
experienced men.  especially  those  raised  in 
the  city. 

We  need  farm  machinery  and  repairs. 

Another  great  que.stlRn  out  here  is  the 
matter   of   time.     Daylight   saving   time   does 


not  fit  Into  the  farmer's  program.  Let  us 
have  God's  time  and  not  man-made  time. 
Tlie  latter  Is  mc«t  confusing  and  of  no 
value  that  I  can  8i*e. 

Cn)AR   COUNTY 

First — 

We  have  had   fine   weather  out   here,   al- 

m<'.'.t  comparable  'xi  the  South  or  California, 
and  we  had  a  gOTd  rain,  but  we  will  need 
j  more  of  It.  Cattle,  as  a  whole,  lo.k  gcxxl 
because  there  Is  plenty  of  feed  Hogs  arc  In 
go<jd  shape.  War:Tj  weather  has  brought  up 
egg  prfxluctlon  Kverybody  seems  to  be  get- 
tlni^  along  all  ri(;ht  but  this  is  our  slack 
time.  When  spring  planting  comes  and  the 
harvest  time  arrivc.-i,  wc  will  have  a  thcrlage 

of  labor. 
Second — 

We  are  increiiMiig  our  hog  prc)diu*;on  1 
had  140  hr;gs  and  this  spring  I  figure  on 
having  200.  and  if  I  raise  fnll  pigs,  I  txpect 

to  double  the  amount.  I  usually  have  ab^nit 
9  or  10  cattle  in  the  feed  lot  but  expect  to 
have  30  or  40  heail.  I  figure  everyone  will  do 
th<  Ir  part  and  to  the  best  they  can.  Of 
course,  we  are  going  to  be  short  of  help  be- 
cause the  l)oys  arc  gone.  We  will  get  along  in 
our  community. 

Of  course,  we  need  parts  and  repairs  The 
lumber  Is  our  bif;gest  problem  around  here. 
The  Government  wants  us  to  produce  more 
stuff  and  one  cannot  get  lumber  to  build 
shelters.  Wire  1;»  another  article  that  one 
cannot  get.  We  need  barbed  and  woven  wire 
very   badly  for  our  fences. 

COUAX    COUNTY 

The  farm-labor  situation  would  not  be 
serious  if  we  could  make  a  better  distribu- 
tion on  every  farm.  If  the  farmers  could 
get  repairs  for  old  machinery,  I  do  not  think 
we  would  suffer  from  the  lack  of  machinery*. 
If  they  do  not  g?t  repairs  and  parlw.  there 
will  be  st^riou-s  celay  in  getting  the  crops 
under  cover.  Of  course,  if  we  have  good 
weather  so  that  the  farmers  will  have  enough 
time  to  clean  the  harvest  up.  It  will  not  be 
so  bad,  but  If  we  should  have  rainy  weather 
during  the  harvest  and  the  farmers  do  not 
have  repairs  for  their  binders  and  will  be 
forced  to  wait  until  their  n-^i^hbors  get 
through  so  they  can  borrow  a  bniUtr,  there 
Will  be  considerable  loss. 

CUMING    COUNTY 

Fir.st— 

I  feel  that  a  higher  price  for  corn  would 
encourage  people  to  increa.se  production. 
It  Would  aid  in  counteracting  the  Increased 
wage  scale.  At  the  same  time.  I  cannot  see 
that  it  would  harm  the  production  of  hogs 
and  cattle.  As  long  as  farmers  can  raist; 
what  they  like  and  as  much  of  it  as  they 
like,  they  will  be  willing  to  raise  all  that  is 
humanly  po.'^sible. 

Some  men  are  now  being  deferred  becnu.se 
they  are  es.sential  to  farm  production,  but, 
even  so,  we  are  suffering  fmm  a  labor  short- 
age Many  are  either  in  the  service  or  in  the 
defense  plants.  Yet.  there  are  some  indi- 
viduals who  are  idle  and  who  are  capable  of 
helping  If  they  would  be  willing  to  do  so. 
These  people  must  somehow  be  made  to  co- 
operate with  the  farmer  to  increa.';e  his  pro- 
duction. 

If  we  could  get  sufficient  repairs.  I  believe 
the  farmers  can  get  along  this  seeson  with 
but  little  new  machinery:  however,  more  new 
machinery  will  be  needed  next  year. 

Second — 

I  cannot  see  how  the  f.Trmers  are  going 
to  produce  much  more  than  they  have 
The  serious  thim^  here  seems  to  be  farm  ma- 
chinery, parts  and  repairs  So  far  as  labor 
Is  concerned,  I  believe  the  farmers  will  get 
along  with  the  work,  but  if  they  take  very 
many  more  farm  boys  Into  the  service,  it  will 
be  serious. 


Third— 

I  am  farming  rtOO  acres  of  lard  I  hsve 
300  head  of  livestock,  but  I  am  short  of 
help  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  help  In 
the  East  on  a  48-hour-week  basis.  We  wcrk 
from  before  sunup  until  way  after  sundown. 
We  will  need  some  repairs  for  our  machinery. 

CAKOTA  COVNTT 

Labor  to  carry  on  our  normal,  or  bet  .er 
th.^n  normal,  erf  p  prfXlU'tlcn  will  be  a'x  ut 
tm  It  was  last  year  when  we  h-'d  s<  me  lal>cr 
shortage  We  ha\e  wime  farm  lab<ir  vih  ch 
went  Into  the  service,  but  we  also  have  sone 
labor  cmtng  back  out  of  the  serMce  due  to 
the  38-ytarB-of-age  limitation.  We  will  h.ive 
more  women  working  t^n  the  farms  tr  an 
ever  before,  and  the  Situation  will  not  b; 
much  worse  than  last  year  unleM  we  ire 
unfortunate  enouKh  to  hit  out-of-the-sea»<.«n 
Weather  for  the  various  crop  pl^mtlngs  rnd 
hp.rvestlng.  I  believe.  If  we  pel  the  rl|{ht 
kind  of  weather  and  nature  is  kind  to  u.**. 

and  the  farmer  Is  iV)t  thrown  behind  In  his 
work,  he  will  be  able  to  handle  the  sitUiition. 
We  read  a  lot  about  strikes  in  the  Indus- 
trial centers,  and  we  in  the  Middle  West 
don't  like  It  when  they  stage  «  let-down  cf 
production  in  the  face  of  wha^  I.'-  needed  In 
the  war  effort.  ^ 

DIXON    COUNTY 

First— 

We  had  fo  many  bad  years  we  could  not 
buy  new  machinery.  Ours  is  all  worn  cut. 
At  farm  srles  old  machinery  brings  more 
thnn  new  machinery.  Hay  rakes  bcueht  In 
1932  for  •SO  sold  at  one  sale  for  $98  An 
endgate  feeder  bought  for  $32  sold  for  fc64. 
We  hear  a  lo*  about  new  machinery,  but  we 
never  see  any.  If  we  could  buy  tract(jrs  and 
tractor-drawn  machinery,  then  there  would 
be  no  labor  shortage.  One  innii  with  a  corn- 
picking  machine  can  do  the  work  cf  10  men 
picking  by  hand.  Ir  seems  that  every  farmer 
around  here  needs  some  new  machinery. 

Second — 

The  greatest  complaint  of  farmers  at  this 
time  is  lack  of  help  on  the  farms.  The  great 
majority  of  young  men  have  been  drafted. 
Farm  help  cannot  be  hired,  and  where  it 
can  be  had  It  Is  net  the  best,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  knowledge  po.ss«>sscd  by  the  city 
worker.  Lack  of  sufficient  truclors  and  trac- 
tor-drawn machineiy  Is  quite  a  handicap  to 
the  farmers  who  are  actually  living  on  the 
farms  and  doing  the  farm  work. 

DODGE   COUNTY 

There    have   been   more    than    a    thousand 

people  from  this  county  who  have  been  In- 
ducted f)r  who  enlisted  in  the  armed  force* 
during  the  past  18  months  Many  cf  thc^e 
have  been  farm  boys  and  men  taken  out  of 
vital  industries.  Many  of  the.se  beys  are  from 
farms,  and  .since  leaving  their  fathers,  many 
of  them  becau.'-e  of  aj^e,  have  had  to  sell  out 
becau.^e  they  are  not  physically  able  to  carrry 
on  the  farm  work.  I  checked  with  one  of  tlie 
l?adini;  lUesfook  companie.-^,  which  handles 
farm  sales,  and  one  cf  the  owners  told  me 
that  since  November  1.  1942.  tht-ir  firm  had 
conducted  a  sale  every  day  and  two  sales  on 
some  days,  with  hut  two  exceptions- 
Christmas  and  New  Years.  Unless  something 
is  done  to  help  the  f.trmers  lu  ihl.'-  area,  as 
well  as  thrcjughout  the  rest  of  the  State,  the 
food  necessary  to  feed  the  Army  will  never 
be  produced  this  year. 

HAMILTON   COUNTT 

Fir.st— 

All  the  farmers  here  will  do  their  part  In 
the  produtticn  of  food  which  will  be  increased 
considerably  I  am  very  glad  to  see,  especially 
\\\  my  community,  that  every  farmer  is  doing 
his  bit  R.ght  here  the  farm  labor  problem 
will  not  be  so  seriou.;  e.xctpt  in  the  harvest 
time,  when  we  will  be  short,  but  with  go<jd 
weather  I  think  we  can  handle  the  crop 
pretty  well. 
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At  the  present  writing  we  have  plenty  cf 
repairs,  but  slioukl  we  be  denied  tbe  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  wc  taave  break-downa,  the 
result  woukt  be  aerloiis.  Get  us  as  mrtny  re- 
pairs and  parta  rt  poarlble  rl^ht  new. 

The  roost  talked  of  ttaing  here  Is  the  day- 
light aaYln^  tune.  7be  aversge  farmor's  tiaj 
siarta  beiore  dayl.gbt  and  lasta  until  pretty 
well  after  sundown,  and  what  does  hvcitock 
care  about  time?  Wnes  we  bave  btiame^s 
In  town,  we  must  go  durinf  ti^e  brat  working 
hours  cf  the  day.  ao  I  would  aay,  do  away  wl'  tx 
tbe  dajrll^t  a&'/lngs  tune  and  go  ty  sun  time. 

Second — 

Dairy  milk  prteca  iihould  go  up.  Peed  costs 
have  gune  up  from  30  to  2A  percent.  Luoor 
has  acttmUy  doubled  tn  price  since  last  Uareh. 
but  the  prudiioent  at  milk  must  ketp  tbelr 
I.riccs  dcrwn  to  1942  levels  regardless  of  the 
lurreascd  prosperity  in  Indus. nal  aections. 
Defense  workers  get  (rcmi  seven  to  twenty 
doUsn  «  day,  and  dairy  products  are  fortred 
to  be  sold  at  prices  that  are  almost  ruinous. 

The  latxTr  sUuatk>ix  on  tbe  farm  Is  serious. 
I  am  sure  that  we  cannot  cpcrate  100  percent 
out  bere  as  we  employ  ao  much  help  produc- 
ing milk. 

MADISON    COT7NTT 

First— 

The  trouble  Is,  In  my  opinion,  that  the 
Federal  agencies  seem  to  have  er.ough  men  to 
build  tbe  guns,  tlie  ships,  and  airplanes 
which.  In  my  way  of  thinking.  Is  well  organ- 
ized, but  they  seem  to  hav»;  too  many  cocks 
who  get  Into  the  soup.  Bverybody  tells  yea 
how  to  cook  up  the  soup  on  tlie  farm  and 
how  to  win  the  war.  hJobody  letims  to  know 
about  our  food  production.  The  farm  sys- 
tem does  not  seem  to  be  united  on  how  much 
food  we  can  raise.  We  are  having  too  many 
farm  sales  In  our  community.  Too  many 
are  forced  out  and  others  want  to  quit  be- 
cause they  know  what  happened  In  the  other 
war. 

Second — 

Farmers  around  here  are  In  pretty  fair 
shitpe.  Many  are  starting  to  buy  farms.  All 
of  the  farms  are  rented  s.o  far,  aiid  U  we  get 
rain  we  will  have  a  larger  crop  than  last  year. 
There  will  be  no  Idle  acres  and  a  very  great 
amount  of  catUe.  hogs,  and  chickens  will  be 
raised.  The  farm  prices  are  very  good  and 
we  certainly  do  not  want  crazy  prices  like 
we  had  In  the  last  war.  We  may  nei  d  a 
little  extra  help  during  harvest  tunc.  If  the 
manpower  Is  really  needed,  there  are  a  gu;d 
many  men  clerking  In  stores,  beer  parlors. 
and  filling  stations  that  could  t>e  forced  to 
work.  We  are  much  worse  cff  here  as  to  ma- 
chinery due  to  all  of  ours  being  old.  and  with 
ci)nclltlons  as  they  were  for  so  long  it  was  im- 
possible to  buy  new  machinery,  but  penile 
are  repairing  and  getting  along.  Just  give 
the  fanner  some  repairs  and  parts  and  he  will 
do  the  Jot  with  what  be  has.  We  are  having 
a  number  of  farm  sales  because  things  Fell 
so  Wfcll,  but  there  are  no  Idle  farms.  A  great 
number  of  women  w!ll  be  u.-Jcd,  and  the 
women  are  glad  to  go  Into  the  field  wiih  their 
men  folk. 

Third— 

■me  boys  are  all  gone  My  wife  and  I  are 
left  alone  on  the  farm.  We  will  do  our  bewt 
to  prodtK*  what  we  are  asked  to  prcduce. 
but  farm  labor  Is  scarce  and  we  will  need 
some  repairs  and  parts. 

PlSaCX    COUNTT 

First — 

There  will  be  a  decline  In  milk  and  dairy 
prxxlucts  in  this  neighborhood  as  I  can  name 
at  least  six  farmers  who  have  cut  down  on 
milk  cows  or  are  going  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
the  spring  work  starts.  We  know  we  put  In 
70  or  80  hours  of  work  on  the  farm  as  cotn- 
pared  with  the  4e-hour  week  you  people  are 
talking  about  back  there.  There  has  been  • 
sale  every  day — and  sometimes  two  a  day — 
throughout    the    winter,    and    a    lot    of    the 


farmers  are  g(^ng  to  the  city   to  work  an 

account  of  more  pf:y  and  le=8  work  What 
fr. mors  are  on  the  farm  and  those  who  are 
goirg  to  stay  on  the  farms  tel!  me  they  will 
let  the  crrps  rot  In  the  flrlds  before  they 
will  hire  whlte-coTTared  wor!;ers  from  the 
city  and  pay  them  exorbitant  wages  when 
thtir  own  boys  who  were  experienced  form 
v.orkers  ere  gone  to  tbe  front.  I  believe  the 
farmers  can  get  along  on  their  old  machin- 
ery if  they  can  get  the  repairs  and  pcuta. 
Tlie  farmers"  wives  and  the  women  folk  will 
hrlp  the  farmers  produce  as  much  as  tiiry 
can. 

Second— 

Under  war  limits twms  it  is  lirtposslble  to 
Increase  our  food  crops  We  are  short  of 
tc:r,e  m:iC  ilnery.  and  bkilled  farm  laoor  Is  a 
seriouh  problem.  We  can't  get  any  help  to 
cairy  on  this  extra  production.  One  farmer 
who  w<is  shelling  com  needed  some  help. 
He  went  to  town  to  get  a  man  to  help  Ebovel 
the  com.  and  this  man  charged  the  farmer 
$3  for  3  hours  work.  In  this  community 
there  hcive  been  many  farm  sales.  So  many 
of  U-.e  older  farmers  are  retiring.  Their  boys 
are  gone  and  they  are  renting  their  farms. 

PIATTX  COTTWTT 

The  farm-labor  problem  In  my  community 
Is  not  serious  as  yet.  There  are  still  a  few 
men  In  the  small  towns  that  should  be  forced 
to  work  on  the  farms.  I  think  we  can  get 
along  without  new  machinery  tf  we  can  only 
get  repairs  and  parts  for  our  old  machinery. 

pouc  couirrr 
The  labor  problem  U  bad  here  and  will  be 
worse.  One  farmer  who  Is  farming  320  acres 
had  140  acres  of  com.  He  couldn't  hire  any 
help  with  the  result  that  be  still  has  seme 
corn  in  the  field.  There  is  a  big  demand  for 
machinery  here  but  It  cannot  be  obtained. 


ASS   COUMTT 


First — 


Pood  crops  could  be  Increased  by  letting 
the  farmers  grow  crops  that  are  adapted  to 
certain  condltimis,  namely,  mere  moisttire  or 
less  moisture.  At  this  time  we  have  been 
asked  to  raise  war  crops  in  Nebraska  that  do 
rx)t  ftt  Into  this  particular  part. 

If  drafting  of  farm  men  isn't  completely 
stopped,  you  will  find  the  result  will  be  that 
next  fan  there  will  be  less  food.  In  talking 
to  other  farmers,  I  do  not  think  there  Is  a 
desperate  need  for  new  machinery,  but  re- 
pairs and  parts  should  be  made  available. 
We  have  more  machines  than  we  have  men 
capable  of  c^)erating  them  around  here. 

People  complain  most  alxsut  the  complexity 
of  forms  and  qinetlonnaires  that  have  to  be 
filled  out  to  get  fuel  for  tractors,  etc. 

Daylight-saving  time  does  not  fit  agricul- 
ture in  our  part  of  the  State, 

We  want  less  commlssicms  and  lees  bu- 
reetKrats. 

Second — 

On  tlie  farm  quesUoc,  I  will  give  you  a  few 
generalities.  Eicample  No.  1:  A  farmer  and 
his  two  sons  were  farming  3*70  acres  of  good 
farm  land.  Both  boys  were  single  aixl  living 
at  home,  '."he  boys  were  called  Into  the  serv- 
ice iusx  before  husking  time.  This  left  the 
father  with  175  acres  of  corn  to  busk  arKl  no 
help  to  get.  After  a  time  be  got  a  one-row 
corn  picker  by  paying  the  owner  950  more 
thin  it  cost  new.  I  was  out  to  his  place  this 
fall  aiKl  be  was  pushing  wagons  around  by 
hand  to  hcok  them  up  to  the  picker.  I  have 
not  seem  him  since  but  was  told  by  neighbors 
that  he  had  covered  his  fields  and  got  the 
com  that  was  standing  up.  but  It  was  an 
impo«5Slbiltty  for  him  to  go  over  the  fields 
and  pick  »'p  the  loose  com.  This  man  savs 
he  will  farm  as  much  as  be  is  able  to  handle 
and  has  time  for  and  that  the  rest  will  have 
to  grow  up  In  weeda. 

Example  No.  3:  A  farmer,  about  70  years 
of  age.  and  his  son  were  farming  140  acres. 
The  boy  did  not  ask  for  deferment  becaiise 


he  did  not  want  public  opinion  to  be  pointed 

at  him.  A  neighbor  living  elofie  by  and  farm- 
ing 160  acres  of  his  own  Is  going  to  farm  th« 
plnce  for  htm  tn  addition  to  his  own. 

I  hnve  asked  many  farmers  alx;ut  macbln* 
ery.  Some  of  thera  stated  they  needed  new 
Implements:,  but  beeaose  they  cotxldnt  get 
them,  they  would  have  to  do  the  best  Chey 
could.  The  mam  trouble  Is  to  get  the  old 
nuxhlnery  In  working  conditioti  and  that 
means  we  have  to  have  parts  and  repaits. 
We  will  not  produce  as  mu"h  thin  year  as  last 
year  bcrnuv;  of  the  shortftge  of  manpcjwer 
find  because  wc  win  seareely  hay*  tb«  Ideal 
crop  conditions  in  this  loeallty  aa  w«  bad  \aat 
year. 

Third— 

Ths  average  farmer  around  bert  aeeina 
fairly  w<-il  satisfied  with  the  prices  today. 
hie  is  opposed  to  too  much  Intcrlercnee.  Let 
the  farmer  raise  what  be  wants.  If  acnna 
product  Is  needed  more  than  some  others, 
just  raise  the  price  of  It.    The  fanner  wlU 

raise  more  of  it. 

Labor  ts  a  serious  protolcai  here.  Wher* 
tbe  extra  labor  will  come  from  I  dont  know. 
We  will  do  our  very  best,  but  we  can  only 
do  so  much.  In  my  oplnlcHi,  the  labcnr  altua- 
tion  Is  more  serious  than  the  machinery 
problem. 

I  think  crop  productloD  ainound  here  will 
be  retarded  5  to  10  percent. 


THTTxsTow  ccnjwi  r 


Rrst — 


The  farm  Labor  problem  Is  serious.  There 
Just  aren't  enough  farm,  hands  around  here. 
People  complain  mostly  because  of  lack  of 
machinery,  lack  of  repairs  aiid  parta  to  put 
old  machlikery  Into  working  order. 

Also,  the  sciap-iron  heapa  In  the  towna; 
people  are  wondering  If  the  Government 
really  needs  It.  It  is  hard  to  collect  any  m(M-e 
scr^.  and  It  will  be  until  this  other  Is  moved. 
The  famaers  are  not  complaining  about 
rationing. 

Sectwid — 

So  many  boys  have  left  the  farm  to  work 
lu  defense  plants  la  this  State  and  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota  because  of  high  wages.  Many 
have  gone  to  the  west  coast  also;  and,  of 
course,  many  have  left  for  the  service.  I  am 
Etire  we  cannot  raise  as  much  as  we  did  In 
the  past  because  of  the  Lack  of  labor  and 
lack  of  mafhlnery.  In  my  opinion,  the  trou- 
ble Is  that  there  has  not  been  enough  fore- 
sight on  the  question  of  agriculture  as  It 
fits  Into  the  war  picture. 

YORK    COtJNTT 

^rmers  do  no  like  too  mucb  hJterferenc© 
and  too  much  regimentation.  All  they  want 
is  a  fair  price  for  their  products  with  reason- 
able profits.  They  VM>u}d  like  some  of  the 
privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  lator  groups. 
There  is  a  great  shortage  of  help,  that  1b,  ex- 
perienced help.  There  will  be  a  shortage  of 
machinery,  and  we  need  repairs  and  parts. 
I  do  not  think  production  will  be  retarded 
very  much,  but  it  will  be  some.  Most  fanners 
I  have  talked  to  want  to  be  left  alone.  They 
are  willing  to  produce  eve-  -^hlng  that  will 
aid  In  the  winning  of  the  war. 


Defement  •!  Faamtn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JA^ES  W.  TUNNELL 

OF  DXL.AWABX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THl  UHmD  STATES 

Thvrsday,  March  25  deoidafAre  dap  of 
Tuesday.  March  23),  lSt3 

Mr.  TUNNELL.    Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
taken  from  the  March  19  issue  of  Jour- 
nal-Every  Evcninc:.  of  Wilminfiton,  Del., 
\\  hich  discu::..cs  the  question  of  deferring 
farmers.  Coming  as  it  does  from  this 
stanch  oppo.'^ition  newspaper.  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  it  put  in  tlie  RErnnn. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DETERKING  FARMIUS 

In  the  form  approved  by  the  Senate  the 
Eankhead  bill  providlntc  for  the  dcfonnent  of 
i  !ini  workors  f:om  the  d'aft  Is  much  1p.s.s 
objectionable  than  the  original  version.  Tliat 
is  at  leuit  part  of  tlie  €.\pl<m  ;i:on  for  the 
60  to  24  vote  by  which  the  Senate  pns-std  the 
measure  in  tho  fi'ce  of  the  strenucus  opposl- 
tton  of  the  armed  forces  and  selective-service 
•utJhorltles. 

3ime  cf  the  looseness  tending  to  make  the 
bill  a  refuse  for  draft  dodpcrs  has  b?en 
eliminated  bv  *he  provision  rtquiring  that 
deferred  workers  must  be  engagfd  "substan- 
tially full  time"  In  the  produ  tion  or  harvrst- 
Ing  of  crops  deemed  essential  to  the  war  effort. 
Moreover,  de  erirent  Us  to  be  ^,'ranted  only 
to  workers  who  stay  on  the  farm 

To  meet  tiie  e.i'^'umeiit  that  the  mcasiire 
Is  undeni:x:ratic  because  It  binds  farm 
laborers  to  the  soil,  the  Senate  provided  that 
a  farm  worker  who  wants  to  le:'ve  the  land 
can  ask  his  local  draft  board  to  decide 
W'jiether  It  would  be  better  for  him  to  take 
another  Job  or  enter  the  armed  services. 
The?e  decisions  are  svbjcct  to  ajpeal  Also, 
Blnce  the  b.)a:'d.i  niu-st  give  the  dcfc:Tod 
worker  a  certificate  stating  that  Its  action 
has  been  found  to  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  war  eflort,  it  appears  that  they  will 
retain  some  freedom   of  Judgment. 

Nevertheles."'.  pas.sage  of  tliis  measure  by 
Congress  would  seem  to  set  up  a  favored  cla.^s 
and  would  therefore  be  disruptive  of  the 
B^lectlve  Service  System.  It  would  at  the 
.same  time  mipc  o  a  certain  compulsion  on 
one  group  and  not  on  others.  The  real  ex- 
planation for  the  Senate's  action  lies  In  the 
B?rlcu5ne.<^.s  of  the  food  situation  and  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  admlnlstratfbn's  manpower 
pr(  gram. 

For  that  reason  a  Presidential  veto  alone 
VlU  not  be  enough  to  dis.suade  the  Congress. 
There  will  have  to  be  better  solution.  The 
administration  cannot  beat  something  with 
nothing. 


Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Veteracs 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANXIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Thursday.  March  25.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
help  of  the  veterans  of  the  World  War. 
we  have  won  a  great  victory  for  the  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  pre:  ent  war. 

In  addition  to  signing  of  F.  R.  1749.  so 
Es  to  provide  hcspitahzation  for  tne  dis- 
abled veterans  of  this  war.  and  the  5ien- 
ins  of  H.  R.  2023.  an  act  ex  endin??  the 
5-year  term  insurance  to  the  men  in  the 
armed  forces.  I  rm  advised  by  the  White 
House  that  the  President  has  also  signed 
Senate  bill  786.  which  is  virtually  the 
same  as  H:u.e  bill  801.  for  tlie  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  veterans  of  this  war 
an  the  same  basis  we  provided  for  reha- 


bilitation of  disabled  veterans  of  the  last 
war. 

I  say  this  is  a  great  victory  because  we 
take  these  veterans  out  from  under  so- 
cial security  and  prevent  them  from 
being  u.sed  as  a  common  carrier  for  ap- 
propriations by  the  billions  to  rehabili- 
tate people  who  never  worked  or  fought 
either.  I  make  this  statement  in  order 
that  the  veterans  throughout  the  coun- 
try may  know  that  we  have  won  this 
fiRht  and  that  we  are  going  to  rehabili- 
tate the  veteraas  of  this  war  who  come 
home  disabled  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  carry  on  and  earn  a  living  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  bill  referred  to  follows: 

A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  Public  Law  No.  2. 

Seventy-third    Congress.    March    20,     1933. 

and   the    Veterans   Regulations   to   provide 

for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  section  1.  title  I, 
P\ibllc.  No.  2.  Boventy-thlrd  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  20.  1933.  be  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
known  as  subsection  (f)  and  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Any  person  who  served  In  the  active 
military  or  naval  forces  on  or  after  December 
7.  1941,  and  prior  to  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  present  war  shall  be  entitled 
to  vocational  rehabilitation,  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  limitations  of  Veterans  Regu- 
lation No.  1  (a),  as  amended,  part  VII." 

tire  2  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  ut 
the  end  thereof  a  new  part  to  be  known  as 
part  VII  and  to  provide  as  follows: 

"PART  vn 

"1  Any  person  who  served  In  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  at  any  time  after 
December  6,  1941,  and  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  prer.ent  war,  who  Is  honorably 
discharged  therefrom,  and  who  has  a  disabil- 
ity Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  such  service 
for  which  pension  Is  payable  under  laws  ad- 
mlnl-.tered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
or  would  be  but  for  receipt  of  retirement 
p»y  and  Is  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion to  overcome  the  handicap  of  such  dis- 
ability, shall  be  entitled  to  such  vocational 
rehabilitation  as  may  l>e  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  AlTalrs  to  fit  him 
for  employment  consistent  with  the  degree 
of  disablement:  Provided.  That  no  course  of 
training  in  excess  of  a  period  of  4  years  shall 
be  approved  nor  shall  any  training  under  this 
part  be  afforded  beyond  6  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  present  war. 

"2  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  power 
and  duty  to  prescribe  and  provide  siutable 
training  to  perst>ns  Included  In  paragraph  I. 
and  for  such  purposes  may  employ  tuch 
additional  personnel  and  experts  as  are 
deemed  necessary,  and  may  utilize  and  extend 
existing  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
and  utilize  those  of  any  other  governmental 
agency,  as  well  as  those  maintained  by  Joint 
Federal  and  State  contribution;  and.  In  addi- 
tion, he  may,  by  agreement  or  contract  w.th 
public  or  private  Institutions  or  establish- 
ments, provide  for  such  additional  training 
facilities  as  m:.y  be  suitable  and  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  part 

"3.  While  pursuing  training  prescribed 
herein,  and  for  2  months  after  his  or  her  em- 
plovabllity  is  determined,  each  veteran.  If 
entitled  to  pension  In  an  amount  lr.s.s  than 
the  amc'.-nt  payable  In  accordance  with  the 
compensation  rates  for  total  and  temporary 
disability.  Including  additional  amounts  for 
wife,  hu.'band,  child,  or  children  and  depend- 
ent parents,  provided  by  section  202.  World 
War  Veterans'  Act.  19'24,  as  amended  (U  8  C  . 
title  38,  sec.  475) .  shall  he  paid  Increased  pen- 


sion which  when  added  to  the  amount  of 
pension  to  which  he  is  otherwise  entitled  will 
aggregate  an  amount  equal  to  such  ra'e-: 
Provided.  That  when  the  course  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  furnished  to  any  person  as 
herein  provided  consists  cf  training  on  the 
Job  by  an  emnloycr,  such  employer  shall  be 
required  to  submit  monthly  to  the  Adminis- 
trator a  statement  under  oath  showing  any 
v.a;?e,  compensation,  or  other  income  paid  by 
hlin  to  such  person  during  the  month,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  and  based  upi-n  Fuch  sworn 
statements,  the  Administrator  Is  authonz  d 
to  reduce  the  pension  of  such  person  to  an 
an:oimt  con.'id'>red  equitable  and  Just,  but 
not  below  the  amount  of  pension  or  retire- 
ment pay  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  for 
.•^crvtce-connected  disability  If  not  following 
a  course  of  vocational  rehabilltaton. 

"4.  Where  any  person  while  following  a 
course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  part  suffers  an  Injury  or  an 
ag<?ravatinn  of  any  Injury,  us  a  result  of  the 
pursuit  of  such  course  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  not  the  result  of  his  or  her  c  wn 
willful  misconduct,  and  such  Injury  or  aggra- 
vation results  in  additional  disability  to  or 
death  of  such  per^^on.  the  benefits  under  laws 
applicable  to  veterans  cf  the  present  war  shall 
be  awarded  In  the  same  manner  and  extent 
as  If  such  dl.sabllity,  aggravation,  or  de.itli 
were  s"rv:c»-connected  within  the  meaning 
of  such  laws;  except  that  no  benefits  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  awarded  unless  appli- 
cation be  made  therefor  within  2  years  after 
such  injury  or  a 'gravatlon  was  suffered,  o: 
such  death  orcurrcd 

"5  The  pu.j'ose  of  rehabilitation  Is  to  re- 
store emplovnbillty  lost  by  virtue  of  a  hardl- 
cap  due  to  service-Incurred  disability  The 
Administrator  shall  have  the  power  and  duty 
to  cooperate  with  and  employ  the  facilities 
of  other  Roverrmental  and  State  emplovment 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  placing  In  gainful 
employment  persons  trained  under  the  pro- 
visions of  lh!s  part. 

'6.  The  Admlnl.strator  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  d'^emed  necessary  In  order  to  promote 
good  conduct  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  perjsons  who  are  following  courses  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  provided  by  this 
part.  Penalties  for  the  breach  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator,  extend  to  a  forfeiture  by 
the  offender  for  a  period  of  3  months  of 
such  portion  of  the  pension  herein  provided 
as  will  leave  him  net  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  pension  or  retirement  pay  to 
which  such  person  Is  entitled  for  service- 
connected  disability,  and  such  penalties  may 
also  extend  to  permanent  dl.'^contlnuance  of 
all  further  benefits  of   this  part. 

"7.  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  deemed  nccesrary  for  the  granting 
of  leaves  of  absence  to  those  following  courses 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  provided  by  this 
part  where  In  his  opinion  such  leaves  do  not 
materially  Interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  such 
courses  Such  leaves  of  absence  shall  not 
In  th?  cas>  of  any  person  be  granted  In  excess 
of  30  days  In  any  consecutive  13  months 
except  In  exceptional  circumstances  as  de- 
termined by  the  Admlnhtrator;  Prot'idrd. 
That  during  leave  of  absence  under  this 
paragraph  such  person  shall  be  considered 
to  be  pur.<=ulng  his  course  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation   under   this  part. 

"8  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  mnney  In  the  Trea«^ury 
of  the  United  S'ates  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, available  Immediately  ar.d  until  ex- 
pended, th"  Fum  of  I'OO.OOO  to  be  utilized 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe,  as  a  rr^vulvlng  fund  for  the 
purpcs?  of  making  advancements  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  In  any  c;.se,  to  persons  com- 
mencing   or    undertaking    courses    ol    voca« 
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tlonal  rehabilitation  under  this  part,  and 
advancement  to  bear  no  Interest  and  to  be 
reimbursed  In  such  Installments  as  may  be 
determined  Ijy  the  Administrator  by  proper 
deductions  from  any  future  payments  of 
pension  or  retirement  pay. 

"9.  Tbe  Administrator  shall  have  the  power 
to  provide  courses  of  Instruction  for  person- 
nel and  may  detail  employees  to  attend  the 
same  and  may  detaU  any  such  personnel  to 
attend  courses  conducted  by  other  than  Vet- 
erans'    Administration     agencies,    including 
private   organizations,   and    such    employees 
in  addition  to  their  salaries  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  payment  of  expenses  Incident  to  such 
detail.  Includiiig  transportation  and  tuition, 
as  the  Administrator  by   rules   and  regula- 
tions shall  piovlde,  and  also  In  his  discretion, 
to    make,    or,    as    by    agreement    with    other 
agency    or    institution,    cause    to    be    made 
studies,  InveEtlpatlons.  and  reports  Inquiring 
Into   the   rehabilitation   of   disabled   persons 
and  the  relative  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  several  groups  of  the  variously 
handicapped  and  as  to  how  their  potentiali- 
ties can  best  be  developed  and  their  services 
best   utilized    in   gainful   and   suitable    em- 
ployment, including  the  rehablhution  pro- 
grams   of    for.-'lgn    nations    engaged    in    the 
present  war.    For  this  purpose  he  shall  have 
the  power  to  cooperate  with  such  public  and 
private  agencies  as  he  may  deem  advisable 
and  to  call  In  consultants  who  shalt  receive 
as  compensation  for  their  services  a  reason- 
able per  diem,  which  the  Administrator  sliall 
by  rules  and  regulations  provide,  for  each  day 
p.ctually  spent  In  the  work  provided  for  here- 
in and  shall  In  addition  be  reimbursed   for 
their  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses. 
For  the  purp.ses  of  this  part,  the  Adminis- 
trator  may   accept    uncompensated    services 
upon    such    agreement    as    he    may    deem 
feasible ." 

Sxc.  3.  The  appropriations  for  the  veter- 
ans' Adn^lulsiration.  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
medical  and  hospiul.  and  compensaMon  and 
pensions."  shall  be  available  for  necessary  ex- 
penses, including  but  not  confined  to  neces- 
sary medical  care,  and  pension  payment,  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  of  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  supplying  suiUble  training  un- 
der this  act:  and  there  U  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  additional  amount 
or  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpos«a  of  this  act. 


Americaa  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Senate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or   KTW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23),  1943 

Mr  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou-s  con.«5ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recofd  a  very 
thought: ul  and  intcrc^Ling  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  S^nat^r  from 
Maine  IMr.  Brewster!  on  the  evening 
of  Tue.sday.  March  23,  1^43. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amid  all  the  hurly-burly  of  columnist*  and 
commentators  and  experts  of  various  kinds 
I  should  like  to  speak  tonight  as  an  average 
American  to  average  Americans  everywhere 
who  are  disturbed  because  t»ice  In  our  gen- 
eration American  boys  have  been  tent  in 
large  num'De;b  overseas  to  hold  wl.at  seemed 
to  t>e  the  ramparts  of  democracy. 


Primarily  ooncemed  with  getting  this  war 
over  with  a  minimum  of  sacrlflce  by  Ameri- 
can homes,  as  must  be  the  overwhelming  ob- 
jective of  anyone  with  a  son  In  Africa.  I  am 
also  giving  thought  as  to  how  we  may  emerge 
from  this  struggle  with  a  better  prospect 
that  our  grandchildren  will  not  be  obliged 
to  travel  the  same  path. 

I  guide  by  two  sayings  of  the  founding 
fathei-s — Benjamin  Franklin  and  George 
Washington.  Franklin,  out  of  hl.s  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  many  years,  suggested  to  the 
average  Americans  of  his  day  that  it  would 
be  well  tor  them  all  to  hang  together  as 
otherwise  they  were  all  likely  to  hang  sep- 
arately. 

Following  this  precept  I  am  Inclined  to 
get  together  with  p>eoples  everywhere  who 
have  suffered  in  this  hoKicaust  to  see  if  some 
lightning  nxls  and  burglar  alarms  may  not 
be  devited  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
destruction  that  seems  to  germinate  periodi- 
cally m  the  soil  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

It  seems  entirely  clear  that  If  America  had 
not  helped  Britain  after  Dunkerque,  and  li 
vast  quantities  of  supplies  had  not  been 
poured  into  Russia  from  America  In  this  past 
year.  Hitler  would  now  be  standing  trium- 
phant on  a  prostrate  Europe  and  Africa  and 
uniting  forces  with  a  Hlrohlto  dominant  In 
Asia.  America  would  then  be  experiencing 
an  isolation  that  one  a'^udders  to  contem- 
plate. 

Any  Idea  tJiat  a  Hitler  and  Hirohito  dom- 
inating two-thirds  of  the  world  would  l)e 
content  to  leave  America  in  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  our  resources  and  our  democracy 
seems  to  me  fantastic. 

In  this  conviction  I  voted  for  lend-lease 
2  years  age  arid  I  have  been  profoundly  grati- 
fied to  see  Its  fruits  in  the  magnificent  re- 
sistance of  the  Russians  to  the  attack  of  their 
former  ally  and  tiie  amazing  survival  of  the 
Chinese  after  5  years  of  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion by  Japan  and  the  steadily  rising  storm 
of  planea  over  Berlin  from  our  British  cut- 
post. 

Those  who  earlier  opposed  lend-lease  must 
satisfy  American  public  opinion  that  their 
current  crlUcisms  of  any  further  steps  to- 
ward collaboration  in  the  post-war  world 
are  better  founded  than  their  bitter  attacks 
2  years  ago  on  the  American  policy  ol  aid 
to  our  present  fighting  allies.  Questioning 
their  judgment  implies  no  impugning  of 
their  patriotism. 

I  am,  accordingly,  in  the  words  ol  Benjamin 
Franklin,  In  favor  of  hanging  together  rather 
thp.n  separately.  I  consider  the  pending 
re<^olutlon  designed  to  win  the  peace  with  Its 
bipartisan  origin  as  the  most  concrete  and 
constructive  proposal  so  far  made  to  this  end. 
Perhaps  the  younger  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  to  be  excused  for  rushing  In  to  ground 
where  angels  fear  to  tread  In  youthful  Igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision regarding  advice  and  consent  by  the 
Senate  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
has  developed  in  a  century  Into  meaning 
simply  consent.  The  Senate  in  foreign  rela- 
tions "has  tended  to  become  simply  a  huddle 
of  Monday-morning  quarterbacks  telling  how 
the  game  might  better  have  been  won.  The 
Senators  have  not  hitherto  t.iken  evtn  the 
responsibility  of  a  grandtland  kibitzer  who 
at  least  rislts  his  reputation  while  the  game 
is  In  progress  by  his  comments  as  to  its 
course. 

Tliese  younger  Members  apparently  knew 
mo-e  about  the  Con.'^tltuttnn  than  they  did 
about  the  enveloping  traditions  by  which  It 
his  become  obscured  and  took  literally  the 
provision  that  an  occasional  message  to  the 
President  on  the  state  of  the  Union  would 
not  be  out  of  order  and  pflrtlrularly  on  the 
state  of  our  union  with  our  allie*— present 
and   prospective. 

As  a  member  of  the  Truman  committee  oi 
the  Senate  spending  a  large  part  of  the  past 
2  years  In  Investigating  the  progress  ol  cur 
defense  program  I  can  assure  the  Amencnn 
people  that  our  bo;s  overseas  are  better  fed, 


better  clothed,  and  better  equipped  than  »ny 
other  army  In  the  world,  aid  that  their 
suength  is  growing  steadily  and  will  soon 
have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  course  of 
world  events. 

When  that  day  comes  our  sons  expect  ua 
to  be  wise  as  serpents.  Let  us  then  be  formu- 
lating our  opinion  in  the  free  tonim  of  de- 
mocracy as  we  approach  maturity  in  world 
affairs.  Let  tis  welcome  the  wln-the-peao» 
resolution  as  an  appropriate  opportunity  for 
the  dlFCUssion  of  the  vital  Interests  of  Amer- 
ica in  tlie  new  world  that  la  being  t)orn. 

Let  us  not  again  fumble  the  ball  as  we  did 
after  the  last  war  in  the  unfortunate  divi- 
sions that  arose  Ijetween  the  two  coordinate 
treaty  making  authorities — the  President  and 
the  Senate.  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  it  over 
In  the  great  forum  of  public  opinion  and  be 
ready  for  a  continuance  of  the  current  col- 
laboration of  the  nations  In  the  poet-war 
world. 

Washington  wisely  pointed  out  In  his  Pare- 
well  Address  long  ago  that  we  must  always 
count  on  nations  determining  their  course  by 
their  self-interest.  This  is  elemental.  Why 
the  suggestion  by  Churchill  that  he  was  not 
selected  as  the  first  Minister  of  Britain  to 
preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the  Brltleb 
Empire  should  arouse  surprise  In  the  mind 
of  any  patriotic  and  mature  American  Is  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  If  he  should  ruggest 
otherwise  he  would  be  Justly  charged  with 
being  both  unpatriotic  and  hypocritical. 

Churchill  Is  perstiaded,  however,  that  some 
greater  degree  of  collaboration  among  the 
nations  may  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  BrltUh 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  of  a  mora 
enduring  peace. 

After  the  experiences  of  the  past  26  year* 
there  Is  ample  warrant  for  America  to  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  our  own  self- 
interest. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  may  wrtl 
have  confidence  in  Uie  Intelligence,  the  In- 
tegrity, and  the  Incorruptibility  of  Cordell 
H'lil  as  the  first  minister  of  America  In  for- 
eign affairs  and  In  his  determination  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  more  enduring  peace. 

At.  a  Senator  from  Maine  who  has  heartily 
disagreed  with  many  of  the  domestic  polldea 
of  the  Roosevelt  regime  and  as  a  severe  critic 
cf  the  current  chaos  In  administration  on 
our  home  front.  I  continue  to  be  in  general 
sympathy  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  hope  very  earnestly  that  Cor- 
dell Hull's  hands  may  be  strengthened  in  the 
great  task  of  building  a  more  enduring  peace 
on  an  American  design . 

The  pending  reeolirtlon  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent medltmi  for  the  dlsctsHon  and  conrid- 
eratlon  of  this  quesUon  by  the  Senate  and 
for  the  exercise  of  the  conatitutlonal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  formulation  of  treaties  with  for- 
eign nations.  It  Is  surely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  President  will  welcome  this  somewhat 
unprecedented  procedxire  In  the  Interest  of 
building  for  the  world  a  peace  that  may 
endure. 


Organization  and  Co!lahorati#B  of  Uaite^ 

Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  oHTo 
IN  THE  &E^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATTS 

Thursday,  March  25  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  23).  l^ii 

Mr,  EURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ia 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  two  articlea. 
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ow'  an  editorial  from  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  Newr,  of  March  15,  f^ntitled  "War 
and  Ihr  Ppucp."  and  an  article  by  Barnct 
Never  in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
13.  1S43,  enUtlcd  "Thp  Problem  of  Ameri- 
can Policy." 

There  be:nc;  no  objection,  the  articles 
uere  crdcred  to  be  printed  in  the  REC- 
ORD, as  follows: 

jFrom    tne    Dayton     (Ohlo>     Dally    News    of 
March  15.  1943  | 

War  and  the  Peace 

The  proposed  Senate  resolution  which 
vould  urge  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead 
In  eSorts  to  lorm  a  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion to  speed  the  victory  and  secure  the  peace 
has  ye-t  to  h?  assured  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
approval  by  that  body,  and  even  so  the  road 
toward  realization  of  tlie  alms  wlilch  It  com- 
prises would  not  be  short  or  ea.sy.  But  it  is 
a  road  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
us  must  now  be  convinced  afTords  the  only 
escape  from  recurrences  of  tlie  present  trac- 
ed;;; imd  the  n-.cre  emergence  from  wltli:n 
the  Senate  of  this  Idea,  coming  as  It  does 
Bponianeously  and  without  political  tinge 
under  Joint  sponsorship  of  Senators  of  both 
j>artles,  caiuiot  but  further  hearten  our  war 
effort  and  that  of  our  allies,  as  conversely  It 
will   d  s.omf(>rt  our   enemies. 

Such  organization  obviously  cannot,  If  the 
Inttrnational  collaboration  to  which  It  looks 
Is  to  be  assured  tiie  highest  chance  of  suc- 
cess, wait  the  winning  of  the  war.  From  the 
eastern  front  in  Russia,  meanwhile,  we  are 
reminded  by  tb.e  plight  of  Kharkov,  whose 
capture  is  claimed  by  the  Germans,  that  the 
victory  its.  If  is  by  no  means  yet  "In  the  bag  " 
An  cnce  we  thouviht.  when  the  Germans  early 
were  driving  back  the  Red  armies  all  along 
the  line,  that  Russia  could  hardly  hold,  .so 
when  the  tide  was  reversed  we  came  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  German  strength  had 
beon  broken  and  that  the  Soviet  advances 
would  continue  at  their  spectacular  pace  to 
th"  complete  and  final  rout  of  Hitler's  forces 
there.  We  even  worried,  seme  of  us.  lest  the 
Russlan.s  arrive  In  Berlin  before  our  owii 
Xorces  get  there. 

Now  we  see  what  we  would  be  foolish  ever 
to  forget- that  the  Germans  are  not  yet 
licked,  that  there  are  limits  even  to  the 
mighty  strength  and  masrnlflcent  endtirance 
of  the  RuFsians,  and  that  it  will  take  the 
combined  resources  of  all  the  United  Na- 
tlrns.  thrown  into  the  struggle  without  reser- 
vation as  quickly  and  fiercely  as  possible,  to 
beat  the  Axi.s  Into  the  unconditional  sur- 
render called  for  at  Casablanca.  The  heads 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  men  on  the 
flighting  fronts  know  that.  We  shall  gain  by 
the  realization  on  the  home  front  as  well. 


IProra  the  Washington  Post  of  March 

. 18.  1943  1 

The  Ghost  or   1919 
(By  Barnet  Noveri 

THE   PRODLEM    OF   AMERICAN   POLICY 

Four  Senators— Baxx,  of  Minnesota.  Hatch, 
of  New  Mexico,  Burton,  of  Ohio,  and  Hn.L,  of 
Alabama — two  of  them  Republicans  and  two 
of  them  Democrats — are  seeking  to  exorclsa 
the  ghost  of    1919 

Remembering  what  happened  after  the  last 
war  when  the  Leagvie  ol  Nations,  of  which 
President  Wilson  was  the  chief  architect,  was 
repudiated  by  a  Senate  minority,  they  have 
sponsored  a  resolution  which  would  commit 
the  Senate  in  advance  to  a  policy  of  Amer- 
ican cooperation  in  the  peace  that  is  to  fol- 
low this  war 

Yet.  strangely  enough,  the  administration 
has  chosen  to  regard  this  resolution  as  a  hot 
potato  rather  than  as  manna  from  heaven. 


The  difference  between  tl.e  sponors  of  the 
b'parlisan  resolution  and  the  administra- 
tion is  not  over  basic  alms — on  this  there  is 
a  very  largo  measure  of  asreeinent — b\it  over 
immediate  strategy.  Senators  Ball,  H.mch. 
Bi'RTON,  and  Hiii.  are  seeking  to  br.ng  to 
debate  now.  while  the  United  Nations  are 
still  a  force  in  beinf;.  the  question  of  our  fu- 
ture policy.  President  Roosevelt,  on  the 
other  hand,  prefers  to  have  sleeping  dogs  He. 

Yet  the  ia.sue  is  already  in  the  open,  regaid- 
leia  of  what  the  Chief  Executive  may  feel 
about  it. 

The  Senate's  failure  to  act  on  the  Ball  reso- 
lution will  be  retjarded  by  our  allies,  who  are 
watihmg  the  American  skies  fur  every  indi- 
cation ol  our  future  policy,  as  proof,  at  least, 
that  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  commit  (,ur- 
Bclves  to  a  program  of  po~t-war  cciperalinn. 
Their  own  policies  will  be  dclernuned  accuid- 
ingly. 

The  point  is  that  other  nations  are  as  fully 
aware  of  what  hapjiened  In    1919  as  we  are. 

During  and  Immediately  after  the  last  war 
our  allies  acted  on  the  a.-sumptlon  th:;t 
American  Isolation  was  finished  and  dead. 
They  assumed,  in  other  words,  that  we  would 
cooperate  In  the  post-war  order  as  we  had 
cooperated  in  the  war.  and  It  was  this  as- 
sumption which  made  It  possible  for  Presi- 
dent W!ls(>n  to  exercise  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence the  very  considerable  influence  he  did 
exercise. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  treaty  of 
Ver.sallles  wns  regarded  by  many  Americans 
with  misgivings  and  by  some  with  actual 
loathing  as  the  very  denial  of  all  we  were 
supptjsed  to  stand  for  in  intcrna-ional  rela- 
tions. 

Such  an  attitude,  however,  was  as  naive 
as  it  was  groundless.  Actually,  if  we  didn't 
altogether  have  our  own  way  In  writing  the 
terms  of  peace,  the  American  stamp  was  all 
over  the  document  signed  in  the  Hall  of  Mir- 
rors. It  would  certainly  have  been  a  very 
different  document  indeed  had  our  allies  been 
convinced  en  the  day  of  the  armistice  that 
the  United  States  would  return  to  a  policy 
of  isolation. 

This  time  they  must  reckon  and  are  reck- 
oning with  precisely  such  a  poi-slbllity.  A 
world  order  without  America  would  be.  they 
recognize,  a  world  order  without  stability. 
But  If  that  Is  to  be  the  kind  of  a  world  order 
we  shall  get,  that  Is  the  kind  of  a  world  order 
they  will  have  to  adjust  themselves  to. 

It  Is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to 
say.  as  Senator  Wheeler  does,  that  we  ought 
not  to  commit  the  United  States  to  any  for- 
eign policy  "until  we  know  what  Stalin  wants 
and  is  going  to  insist  upon,  or  until  we  know 
what  the  British  want  and  are  going  to  Insist 

upon.  It  is  Idle  to  discuss  It  (the  Ball  reso- 
lution) until  we  know  what  the  political  situ- 
ation Is  going  to  be  In  Europe  and  Asia, 
whether  E^irope  Is  going  to  be  Communist  or 
not." 

The  fact  is  that  the  policy  of  Russia,  th-- 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  policy  of  all 
our  partners  In  the  war  will  be  determined 
In  no  small  degree  by  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  And  in  view  of  the  very  real  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  we  plan  to  do  In  the  post- 
war period  all  those  nations  are  under  the 
compulsion  of  working  out  a  double  set  of 
plans— one  predicated  on  American  Isolation 
and  the  other  on  American  cooperation.  This 
makes  for  confusion  and  conflict. 

It  Is  not  too  early  to  seek  the  supptjrt  of 
the  Senate  for  a  policy  of  Implementing  the 
United  Nations  as  a  continuing  factor  in  the 
period  after  the  war.  To  wait  until  the  war 
is  over  may  very  well  be  too  late.  In  any 
event  one  thing  is  certain,  if  the  Senate  acts 
again  as  It  did  In  1919  another  World  War 
Will  follow  as  Inevitably  as  did  World  War 
No.  2  after  World  War  No.  1. 


Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  includf  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Eadeaux.  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Retail 
Lumbermen'.s  A.s.sociation. 

We  hear  much  about  our  food-produc- 
tion program  and  the  winning  of  the 
war.  We  all  know  that  the  important 
factors  necessary  for  increased  food  pro- 
duction are  farm  labor,  machinery,  feed- 
ing, breeding,  and  housing.  Little  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  housinR  as  it 
pertains  to  farm  needs,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  letter  referred  to  presents  a  true 
picture  of  conditions  as  they  exist  today 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.  No  doubt  tlie  same 
problems  could  be  presented  by  every 
State  in  -the  Union. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Iowa  Retail  Lumbermen  s  Association. 

Des  Moines,  loica.  March  22,  1943. 
Hon   Cir.'.RLES  B   HorvTN, 

CongrciiS  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Represemtative  Hofven:  Knowing 
that  greater  food  production  is,  aiid  will  be. 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  In  the  winning  of 
the  war,  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing to  you  facts,  information,  and  data. 
which  we  have  gathered  and  tabulated  per- 
taining to  this  important  subject 

The  important  factors  nece.^sary  for  In- 
croaeed  prtduction  are,  as  you  knew,  farm 
labor,  machinery,  feeding,  breeding,  and 
housing.  A  great  deal  cf  emphasis  has  Ijeen 
placed  on  all  of  these  factors,  except  housing, 
and  It  Is  on  thl.';  subject  we  wish  to  present 
the  Information  we  have  acquired. 

This  association,  ard  several  others  In  the 
States  of  Minnesota.  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin.  Illinois,  and  Nebra.'-ka,  have  Just 
completed  a  survey  among  thousands  of 
farmers  li;cated  in  these  States.  I  will  re- 
port on  the  results  of  farmers  heated  In 
Iowa  only  as  we  do  not  have  the  figures  for 
the  other  States,  but  they  are  available  II 
yuu  would  want  them. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  1,166  yards 
In  Iowa,  10  to  each  yard.  The  lumber  dealers 
were  asked  to  contact  10  farmers  in  their 
respective  communities,  asking  the  farmer 
to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  anc*  sign  It,  and 
not  state  what  he  would  like  to  build,  but 
what  he  actually  needed  in  the  way  of  lum- 
ber for  repairs  for  his  present  buildings,  and 
for  new  buildings  In  order  to  Increase  his 
production  of  livestock,  hogs,  and  poultry. 

Over  3.000  farmers  filled  out  this  question- 
naire, and  the  results  of  our  tabulation  are 
iis  follows: 

Absolute  minimum  of  lumber  for  repair  of 
present  farm  buildings,  373.617.887  board  feet. 
comprising  beards,  shiplap,  siding  and  dimen- 
sion   lumber 

Total  new  buildings  needed  for  Increased 
production,  such  as  hog  houses  (all  typesi, 
poultry  houFes  (all  types) .  milk  houses,  cattle 
sheds  and  ferd  racks,  sheep  sheds  and  feed 
racks,  grain  bins,  corn  cribs  and  hopper  feed- 
ers, 553.773  new  buildings.  Minimum  lumber 
needed  for  construction  of  these  buildings. 
501.990  126  board  feet,  comprising  boards, 
siding,  shiplap.  and  diraeujlon  lumber. 
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Enclosed  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  remarks 
made  by  t*'.e  farmers  when  tley  filled  cut 
their  questionnaires.  The.^e  viU  give  you  a 
slit,ht  Iclta  of  tiie  thoughts  of  hundreds  of 
loT.-a  fa"mers.  who  so  b-Uly  need  lunibir  fcr 
their  prcpram  cf  lrcrea"^^ed  frx-d  producticn. 
The  Furvey  also  Included  Ir.lcrmatlon  on 
the  new  equipm-nt  the  farmer  needs,  for 
Increased  food  prcductlon.  a-id  repair  for  his 
present  equipment,  and  the  following  are  the 
results  of  that  part  of  the  survey. 

OiC  hundred  and  thirty -lour  need  new 
barn  equipment — 57  new  mill:ing  macliints, 
74  new  cream  separators.  503  pa;Ls  and  cans, 
1C9  new  pumps,  1,052  new  fence  and  gates, 
2:^  hog  equipment,  3C9  potUtry  equipment, 
SrQ  farm  machinery,  230  h:\y  tools  R?j-alrs 
for  present  equipment:  142  bam  equipment, 
16  milking  machines,  52  separators.  40  pumps, 
722  fcnc€  and  gates.  174  hog  (qu.praent,  97 
poultry  equipment.  323  farm  machinery,  173 
hay  icols.  The^e  flguiCii  are  for  only  3,000 
cf  the  Io*a  farmers. 

We  then  made  a  stirvey  of  lumber  dealers' 
stocks  cf  dimension,  common  boards,  shiplap. 
drop  siding  and  car  .^.ding.  the  kind  of  lum- 
ber neoe  sary  In  the  construction  cf  h(  g 
houses  (all  typcsi,  poultry  hou-ses.  (all  typet.), 
gr.iln  bins,  corn  crlbe.  feeders,  etc. 

In  a  gieat  many  yards  the  dealer  Is  com- 
pletely out  of  these  Items.  Over  the  State 
as  a  whole,  and  we  received  a  rettim  of  over 
7C0  replies  to  our  questionna  res  on  dealer 
inventories,  uur  dealers'  stocta  on  the  Items 
mentioned  In  the  previous  paragraphs  are  20 
percent  of  the  required  amount  of  lumber 
nee*1ed  for  the  present  necessary  repftir?  and 
ntw  buildings  required  by  the  farniens  of 
Iowa,  and  be  ause  of  the  itimber  restrictions 
not  only  our  members  go  without  the  lumber, 
but  the  farmers  a.«  well,  who  have  so  definite 
a  I  ecd  for  the  lumber 

Many  farmers  have  told  our  dealrrs  that  if 
Ihey  could  not  supply  the  nece.^s.iry  lumber 
for  repairs  or  the  new  bulldlnR«^  they  needed, 
they  would  have  to  ship  their  livestock  and 
hoes  to  market.  arKJ  pive  un  any  Idea  of  not 
only  Increasing  thetr  production,  let  alone 
retcininp  Uieir  pa.  t  performance. 

The  Information  contained  in  this  letter 
Is  net  ta.-  d  on  the  ideas,  wushes,  or  desires 
of  the  n  t  al  lumbermen  of  Iowa,  these  are 
the  facts  on  what  the  farmers'  needs  are  In 
Iowa  for  repair  and  new  buildlnrs  In  or<^er  to 
meet  increased  food  production  The  farm- 
ers have  spoken  on  the  subject  In  the'J  own 
words. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  farm  labor 
and  mMchiuery,  and  these,  of  course,  are  most 
etscntial.  but  very  little  has  been  said  about 
farm -building  repairs  and  new  buildings 
nf?edcd  to  do  the  big  Job  of  producing  mere 

fcod   to  help  win  the  war  and  peaee 

Our  (TToup  has  appointed  a  committee  who 
Will  take  to  Washington  all  of  the  facts,  fig- 
ures, and  Information  pertaining  to  this  sur- 
vey In  an  effort  to  present  to  Mr.  Wickard 
and  the  powers  that  be  the  plight  of  Uie 
farmers  in  America's  greatest  fejod-producing 
area.  It  Is  hoped  that  those  in  Washington 
will  s«  the  neccsBlty  and  make  It  post^lble  for 
lumber  to  be  produced  and  shipped  Into  this 
food -producing  area  to  the  lumber  dealers 
for  their  farm  trade  and  without  a  lot  of  red 
tape  attached  to  getting  it  out  on  the  farms. 
You  will  be  told  that  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  Uie  lumber  conservation  order 
M  2C8  should  give  considerable  relief  to  the 
lumber  dealers  of  the  Nation  in  securing  lum- 
ber for  their  farm  trade.  For  your  definite 
Information,  the  preference  ratings  that  can 
be  used  under  amended  M  208  and  used  In 
accordance  with  priorities  regulation  No.  8 
are  not  high  enough,  same  being  AA  a  and 
AA-4.  for  the  lumber  dealers  of  the  Nation 
to  secure  Eh;pmei;ts  from  the  mills  as  the 
mill?  are  Innded  with  orders  of  AA  1  or  bet- 
ter and  will  not  ship  on  ratings  less  than 


AA-1  or  better,  so  dnn't  let  anybody  mlsler.d 
ycu  to  the  extent  that  the  amended  II  2C8 
L-i  ajiy  definite  relief  to  the  dealer  and  farmer 
in  the  securing  of  lumber  for  farm  purposes. 
Cu:-  df.'.ers  have  be^n  buildii  g  literally 
thoufands  of  portable  hog  houtos,  poultry 
hcu-os.  leede.-?,  etc.  and  the  l\-raber  that 
they  tised  before  January  12.  1943.  for  this 
purpi'jse  can  only  be  replaced  on  regulation 
Form  PD-IX  and  when  our  dealers  sub!Tiit 
the:;e  forma  to  Washington,  and  if  the  forms 
are  approved,  the  preference  rating  assigned 
is  not  high  enough  for  our  dealers  to  pur- 
cha.=^e  lumber  for  the  farmer.  On  the  mii-e- 
rials  ur.ed  for  this  purpose  after  January  12, 
the  dealer  has  to  secure  the  customer  s  slg- 
i.a.ure  and  determine  use  before  he  can  as- 
slpn  preference  ratings  of  AA-4  to  his  orders 
to  replace  his  stocks,  and  that  rating  isnt 
hi:;h  enough  to  gel  lumber.  To  be  very  defi- 
nite, the  present  M-208  and  the  use  of  PD-  IX 
forms  are  about  the  rankest  types  of  regi- 
mentation and  procedure  nece&snry  for  our 
dealers  to  comply  within  their  sincere  efTort 
to  secure  lim[iber  for  their  farm  trade,  who, 
in  turn,  as  you  have  heard  before,  are  big 
factors  in  the  food-production  program. 

Uiiless  tlie  repair  to  present  farm  build- 
ingb  and  the  new  farm  buildings  problem  is 
tr.ken  care  of,  and  at  once,  improper  housing 
and  inadequate  housing  of  livestock,  poultry. 
ete  ,  will  cause  a  serious  shortage  and  make 
a  more  acute  food  situation,  which,  as  you 
know,    is  most  acute  now. 

Iowa  is  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  food- 
producing  States,  and.  unless  the  farmers  of 
Iowa  and  the  Middle  West  can  have  the  nec- 
es-^ary  labor,  machinery,  feed,  and  housing 
required  to  do  the  Job  Wlckard  wants  done, 
we  fear  to  predict  the  future  of  the  Nation's 
food  supply. 

Isn't  there  anything  possible  you  can  do  to 
mai:e  those  In  charge  of  the  lumber  situ- 
ation see  the  light? 

Most  cordially  yours. 

W.  H.  B.ADE.'.trx. 

Secretary. 


Safesu&r<lt  of  the  Conttitction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 


OT  NOETH  CABOLtNA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  25  (legislative  day  of 

Tueaday.  March  2."?),  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  extract  from  the  March  1943 
Bulletin  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  embodies  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
society.  They  are  well  expressed  in 
lofty  language  and  breathe  a  spirit  of 
nrm  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Compatriot  Wade  H  Cooper  presented  the 
following  resolutions  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Society  of  the  Sons 
of    the   American   Revolution. 

•Eesolved,  by  the  Diftnct  of  Columbia  So- 
ciety Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  In 
regulr.r  session  asteinbled  on  this  the  22a  day 
of  February  1943: 


"1  That  on  this  the  two  hundred  and 
eleventh  anniverLary  of  the  birth  of  OeorfC 
Washington,  the  Father  of  our  Country,  wa 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  express  with- 
out reservaUcu.  cur  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  principles  cf  freedom  for  which  be 
fought,  and  lor  the  formation  cl  our  Republic 
for  wlilch  he  stood  and  for  which  he  did  so 
much; 

"2.  That  we  pledge  a  renewal  of  our  faith  In 
the  ConsUtution  cf  the  United  SUtea  as 
written  by  the  founding  latherp.  as  tha 
greatest  protection  for  our  people  against 
oppression  and  tyranny,  in  time  cf  peace  aa 
veil  as  in  time  of  war; 

"3.  That  we  deplore  and  condemn  as  ut- 
terly unconstitutional  and  un-American  any 
delegated  or  other  system  by  whatever  name, 
which  denies  or  deprives  any  citizen  or  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  wlthotit 
due  process  of  law  as  provided  in  the  fifth 
amendment   cf   the   Constitution; 

"4.  That  we  deplore  and  condemn  as 
utterly  unconstitutional  and  un-American 
any  attempt  to  limit  or  restrict  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably 
assemble  as  provided  In  'he  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  We  declare  our  belief 
that  without  freedom  of  the  press  our 
liberties  would  not  endure. 

"5.  That  we  expreas  our  appreciation  and 
our  approval  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
Hcu.'=e  of  Representatives  in  eppclritlng  a 
committee  to  Inquire  Into  the  sacrlflce  of 
constitutional  riphts  or  constitutional  au- 
thority by  Bo-called  delegated  burraucratlc 
authority,  and  we  urg^  Uie  Confess  to  take 
the  necessary  steps,  after  a  full  investigation, 
to  repair  or  restore  such  rights  wherever 
neceasary.  as  soon  as  poasible 

'6.  That  we  earnestly  urge  that  the  three 
departments  of  our  Governnent.  the  Ugls- 
lative,  the  executive,  and  the  jud  clal.  re- 
main separate  and  apart.  In  .'^nlrit  as  well 
as  m  truth,  as  provided  In  the  Constitution, 
neither  department  encroaching  upon  the 
rights,  duties,  or  prerogatives  of  the  other. 

"7.  That  we  ur^  the  Ccng-ees  of  the 
United  States  to  take  whatcvsr  steps  are 
ncce-stary.  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  to  see  tliat  our  Constitution  is  preserved 
and  maintained  In  full  force  and  vlgcr,  v.lth- 
out  regard  to  party  or  partisanship,  including 
the  Bill  cf  Right*,  and  all  th  rights  gpuar- 
anteed  thereimder,  whether  spec.fica'Jy  men- 
tioned in  these  resolutions  or  not ,  the  enum- 
eration of  certain  rights  herein,  not  being 
intended  to  exclude  other  rights  under  the 
Constitution. 

"8.  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  la 
the  local  press,  the  local  and  national  bulle- 
tins, and  the  Congressional  Recofd" 

Tliese     resolutions    adopted     February    22, 
1943. 
Attest: 

Benjamin  D.  Hill.  Jr.. 

Secretarp. 


Drl2.  Gen.  Kenneth  N.  Walker 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  URL  HINSHAW 

or  CALirOEHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being 
present  at  the  White  Hou/ie  when  the 
16-year-old  son  of  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  N. 
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Walker  received  from  the  President  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded 
to  the  lad's  father  for  leadership  and 
valor. 

General  \Valker  has  boon  missinp  since 
January  5.  when  the  southwest  Pacific 
action  that  earned  him  the  award  oc- 
curred.   His  citation  follows: 

For  con.«ptcuous  leadership  above  and  be- 
yond tlie  call  ol  duty  nivolving  personal  valur 
e?id  infrfpldity  at  an  extreme  hazard  to  life. 
A>  commander  of  the  Fifth  Bomber  Com- 
mand during  the  perird  from  September  5. 
ICVJ.  to  January  5.  1943.  Brigadier  General 
Wa'ker  ref>eatedly  accompanied  his  unlt.s  on 
bombing  mls.slons  deep  Into  enemy-held  ter- 
ritory. Ficm  tlie  lessons  personally  pained 
undsr  combat  cundiiicns,  he  developed  a 
h'.phly  eflliient  technique  for  bombing  when 
opposed  by  enemy  fighter  airplanes  and  by 
anluilrcralt  fire. 

On  January  5,  1943.  In  the  face  cf  extremely 
heavy  antiaircraft  fire  and  determined  oppo- 
sition by  enemy  fighters,  he  led  an  efTective 
daylight  bombing  attaclc  apalnst  shipping  in 
the  harbor  at  Rabaul.  New  Britain,  which  re- 
euUed  In  diiert  hits  on  nine  en'^my  ve.s.'^els. 
During  this  action  his  airplane  was  disabled 
and  forced  down  by  the  attack  of  an  over- 
whelming number  of  enemy  fighters. 

General  Walker  was  born  July  17, 
18i)8,  at  C  •rnllos.  N.  MfX,  He  joined  the 
Army  as  a  flying  cadet  and  from  March 
131o  until  June  1918  attended  the  School 
Ci  Military  Aeronautics.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
lie  was  a.ssigned  to  Mather  Field.  Calif., 
and  in  November  1918  was  commissioned 
a  temporary  .second  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Servic.'.  After  servinK  at  Brooks  Field 
and  B'rron  Field.  Tex,  Fort  Leaven- 
woi-th.  Kan-.  .  and  Post  Field,  Okla..  he 
was  conimi  v^ioncd  a  second  lieutenant  of 
Ac  S  TVRc  in  the  Rei'ular  Army  in  July 
1920  and  pr()mot«'d  to  first  lieutenant. 

He  was  fc'.raduHted  from  the  Air  Service 
Ob.'crvution  School.  Post  P.eld.  in  191'2, 
and  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
followinK  year  for  duty  a.s  commandinK 
ofTlcer  of  the  air  IntelllKence  liectlon  at 
Camp  Nichols.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1925.  h?  .served  succe.s.slvely  at 
Laniley  I-'u-ld.  Va.,  with  the  Air  Service 
Board,  as  i-djutant  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Bervice  Squadron,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Eleventh  Bombardment  S(iuadron, 
and  operations  officer  of  the  S'cond 
Bombardment  Group.  He  was  grad- 
uated fiom.  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
Bjhool,  Langley  Field,  in  1929.  and  went 
to  Mi'Xwel!  Field,  Ala  ,  as  an  instructor. 

In  1935  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  at 
Fort  Lt-avenworth.  Kans.,  and  promoted 
to  captain.  H?  joined  the  Eleventh 
EDmbardment  Squadron  at  Hamilton 
Field,  Calif.,  as  enRineering  officer:  was 
promoted  to  temporary  major  in  October 
19C5;  and  became  intelligence  and  oper- 
ations olTi:er  of  the  S.'venth  Bombard- 
rii  'nt  Giof-p  et  Hamilton  Field. 

After  serving  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  Ninth  B:)mbardment  Squadron  at 
Ho.m'lton  Fi^ld.  h»'  went  to  Hickam  Field, 
T.  H.,  in  1938.  and  was  as'«igned  to  the 
Thirty-first  Bombardment  Squadron. 
Ke  b-n\Tme  operations  oCicer  of  the  Fifth 
BombardHK^U  Group.  Luke  Field.  T.  H., 
and  in  1939  wiis  made  executive  officer 
of  H.rkam  F.eld.  In  April  1940  he  as- 
sumt'ci  cmimand  of  the  Eichleenth  Pur- 
BUit  Grouo  at  Wheeler  Field,  T.  H..  and 
In  July  1S40  was  promoted  to  major. 


Returning  to  the  United  States  in  Jan- 
uary 1941.  he  was  assigned  for  duty  in 
the  Plans  Division  of  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  in  Wa.shington. 
He  was  transferred  to  headquarters, 
Army  Air  Forces,  and  promoted  to  tem- 
porary lieutenant  colonel  In  July  1941. 
His  promotion  to  temporary  colonel  came 
in  February  1942,  followed  by  a.ssign- 
ment  to  the  Operations  Division  of  the 
War  Department  General  Staff  in  Wash- 
ington. In  June  1942  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  with  the  Air  Forces  in  Australia 
and  promoted  to  temporary  brigadier 
general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  conferring  of 
the  Concres-sional  Medal  of  Honor  on 
General  Walker,  throu^'h  his  son,  Ken- 
neth M.  Walker,  Jr.,  the  President  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  his  son  might 
some  day  attend  the  Military  Academy. 
On  my  way  back  to  the  House  following 
this  occasion,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we 
might  well  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  to  either  of  the  service  acad- 
emies the  sons  of  those  distinguished 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  receive 
the  Con^-'ressional  Medal  of  Honor,  and 
it  is  my  intention  shortly  to  prepare  and 
present  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or   RHOCr   I.1I  AND 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  riEPRESENT.\TlVE3 
Thursdiiij,  March  25.  1943 

Mr  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pay- 
a.s-you-go  tax  plan  presented  in  H.  R. 
2277  wa.s  devi.sed  to  meet  the  wi.slu'4  of 
lho.se  who  are  opposed  to  the  Rum!  plan 
but  who  feel  that  .some  plan  should  be 
devised  which  makes  taxpayers  more 
current  than  tlie  committee  plan. 

The  plan  presented  in  H.  R.  2277 
avoids  doubling  up  in  the  payment  of 
tuxes,  puts  90  percent  of  the  taxpayers 
on  a  completely  current  basis,  and  places 
tlie  great  majority  of  the  remaining  tax- 
payers on  a  substantially  current  basis. 
Moreover,  it  avoids  the  great  inequities 
which  would  result  from  forgiving  a  full 
year  of  tax  to  all  taxpayers,  as  is  done 
in  the  Ruml-Carlson  bill. 

The  plan  is.  briefly,  as  follows: 

Individual  income-tax  liability  would 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  great  bulk 
payable  currently  and  the  balance  pay- 
able in  the  year  following  the  receipt  of 
income.  The  amount  paid  currently 
would  be  a  basic  tax  of  19  percnt — thf 
6-percent  normal  tax  plus  the  surtax  at 
the  first  bracket  rate  of  13  peicent. 

The  ba.>ic  tax  would  be  payable  cur- 
rently by  collection  at  source  m  the  case 
of  wages  and  salaries  and  by  quarterly 
payments  based  on  a  dec'aration  of  tsti- 
nuited  income  for  the  year  in  the  case  of 
other  types  of  income.  Any  balance  of 
the  tax  not  paid  in  these  ways  would  bo 
payable,  as  under  existing  law.  in  the 
year  following  receipt  of  income.  The 
ba-ic    tax    on    1942    individual    income 


!  would  be  canceled.  Tliis  would  avoid 
doubling  up  of  payments  since  the  part 
canceled  for  1942  is  comparable  to  that 
part  of  the  1943  tax  which  is  collected 
currently.  That  part  of  the  first  two 
1943  quarterly  payments — on  1S42  in- 
come.s — corresponding  to  the  basic  tax 
of  19  percent,  would  be  credited  againsi 
1943  liabilities.  Collection  at  source  at 
a  rate  sufficient  to  collect  the  basic  tax 
on  wages  and  salaries  would  begin  on 
July  1,  1943.  Two  corresponding  quar- 
terly payments  of  tax  on  income  not  sub- 
ject to  collection  at  source  would  be 
made  September  15  and  December  15. 
1943.  A  p<'nalty  would  be  imposed  to 
prevent  underdeclaration  of  estimated 
income  and  underpayment  of  declared 
basic  tax.  To  encourape  the  current 
payment  of  the  balance  of  the  liability 
above  the  declared  basic  tax  the  same 
discounts  are  provided  as  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  H.  R.  2218. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    TUT.    PLAN 

First.  Tlie  plan  makes  90  percent  of 
taxpayers  current  except  for  minor  year- 
end  adjustment  nece.ssary  under  any 
plan  of  current  collection.  In  this  group 
are  the  taxpayers  for  whom  a  pay-as- 
you-go  system  is  really  important — those 
who  have  little  or  no  surplus  income  and 
small  accumulated  savings.  It  is  this 
group  who  would  find  paying  taxes  a 
serious  hardship  in  a  year  when  their  in- 
come declines  substantially— see  tables  1 
and  2. 

Second.  The  great  majority  of  the  re- 
maining onp-trnth  of  the  taxpayers 
would  be  Mib-.tantially  current.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  all  taxpayers  would 
not  be  at  least  75  percent  current.  Only 
about  700  000  taxpayers  out  of  nearly 
44.000000  would  carry  over  a  liability 
of  more  than  about  190  Ix-yond  the  cIojw 
of  the  current  income  year. 

Third.  There  1«  no  doubling  up  of  tax 
colIectlon.H  under  thl.s  plan.  Under  the 
plan  the  basic  tax  would  be  collected 
currently  during  the  year  m  which  the 
income  is  received.  The  balance  would 
be  collected  in  the  following  year  as  un- 
der the  present  law.  Since  the  basic  tax 
for  1942  Is  canceled,  the  current  collec- 
tion in  its  place  of  th.e  basic  1943  liability 
uoe.s  not  result  in  any  doublini:  up. 

Fourth.  The  distribution  of  the 
amount  canceled  is  much  more  equitable 
than  under  tlie  Ruml-Carlson  bill.  Un- 
der H.  R.  2277  a  uniform  rate  of  19  per- 
cent is  forgiven  from  top  to  bottom.  See 
tables  3  and  4.  The  burden  distribution 
of  the  1942  act  after  the  cancelation  of 
the  basic  liability  of  19  percent  consti- 
tutes an  equitable  distribution  of  a  tax 
burden  of  this  magnitude  under  the 
principle  of  exemptions  and  progressive 
rates. 

Fifth.  The  total  amount  of  liabilities 
canceled  would  be  approximately  $7.600.. 
003.000  as  compared  to  about  SIO.COO  - 
OCO.OOO  under  the  Carlson  bill.  The  can- 
celation would,  however,  be  much  more 
evenly  distributed.  Moreover,  if  income- 
tax-rate  increases  are  to  be  made  in  the 
immediate  future,  as  appears  inevitable, 
they  are  likely  to  be  imix).sed  much  more 
nearly  along  the  pattern  of  cancelation 
under  H.  R.  2277  than  under  the  Ruml- 
Carlson  bill.    The  benefits  of  forguenesa 
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granted  in  order  to  make  taxpayers  cur- 
rent wotild  thus  fall  in  about  the  pro- 
poilions  that  the  burdens  of  tax  in- 
creases would  be  imposed,  so  that  the 
distribulion  of  forgiveness  is  clearly 
much  more  equitable  under  H.  R.  2277 
than  under  the  Ruml-Carlson  bill. 

Taete  1 — Amount  of  tax  that  fcoiild  be 
collar (^  at  soitrce  vnder  H  R.  2277  tor 
$(Ucted.  levfl*  of  net  income 
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DFTAILn)    DISCUSSION    OT    TH¥    TBCHNICAL    PEOVl- 
SIONS    or    THE    BILL CWMXJrt    BASIC    TAX    ON 

iNvmDUALa 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  amends  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter D  of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  collection 
at  the  source  of  an  amount  of  tax  on 
wages  approximatinR  the  net  Victory  tax, 
the  normal  tax.  and  the  first  bracket  sur- 
tax.  H.  R.  2277  embodies  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  with  re- 
spect to  collection  of  Ux  at  source,  but 
dlfTcM  from  the  committee  bill  In  allow- 
ln«  the  credit  for  the  tax  withheld  at 
source  to  be  applied  only  ajtalnfit  the  cur- 
rent year's  tax  liability.    Thu«  the  wage 
earner  is  made  current  in  the  payment 
of  hi*  Victory  tax  and  made  current  in 
the  payment  of  his  income  tax  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  normal   tax   and  the  first 
bracket  surtax.    In  order  that  the  tax- 
payer whose  Income  Is  not  subject  to 
withholding  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter D  shall  be  in  a  position  of  parity 
with  respect  to  discharge  of  tax  liabili- 
ties currently.  H.  R.  2277  adds   to  the 
Code  a  new  subchapter  E.  containing 
provisions  under  which  the  non withheld 
taxpayer  becomes  approximately  equaUy 
tax  current  with   the  wage   or   salary 
earner. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  outlines  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  filing  of  declarations,  and 
the  determination  and  payment  of  the 
declared  basic  tax.  Section  2  adds  sec- 
tions 480  to  486,  inclusive,  to  the  Code. 
The  proposed  new  section  430  defines  the 
"declared  net  income"  on  which  the  de- 
clared basic  tax  at  the  rate  of  20  percent 
is  levied.  Declared  net  income  is  defined 
as  the  excess  of  the  amount  declared  as 
the  estimated  net  income  of  the  taxable 
year  over  the  wages  subject  to  withhold- 
in  e.  or  the  estimated  amount  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  and  credit  for  depend- 
ents of  the  taxpayer,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

The  following  two  cases  are  illustra- 
tive: 

Taxpayer  A  estimates  that  his  total 
net  income  for  the  texable  year  will  be 
$3  000.    He  estimates  that  his  wages 


subject  to  withholding  during  the  tax- 
able year  will  amount  to  $2,000.  He  es- 
timates that  the  personal  exemption  to 
which  he  will  be  entitled  under  section 
25  (b>  is  $1^0.  Since  the  estimated 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  witliholding 
is  greater  than  the  amount  of  his  per- 
sonal exemption,  the  taxpayer  wiU  re- 
port as  his  declared  net  income  the 
amount  by  which  his  estimated  net  in- 
come of  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $2,000. 
or  $1,000. 

Taxpayer  B  anticipates  that  during 
the  taxable  year  he  will  receive  no  wages 
subject  to  withholding.  He  estimates 
that  his  net  income  will  be  $5,000.  The 
personal  exemption  to  which  he  esti- 
mates that  he  will  be  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 25  (b)  is  $1,200,  and.  in  addition,  he 
has  two  dependents  for  whom  he  Is 
entitled  to  an  aggregate  credit  for  de- 
pendents of  $700.  Taxpayer  B  will,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  report  as  his 
declared  net  income  the  amount  by 
which  his  estimated  net  Income  of  the 
taxable  year  exceeds  $1,900-41,200  plus 
$700— or  $3,100. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  480  imposes  a 
20-percent  declared  basic  Ux  on  the 
amount  of  the  declared  net  income. 
The  tax  is  laid  at  the  rate  of  20  percent, 
which  is  comparable  to  the  20-percent 
rate  on  wages  subject  to  withholding. 
The  declared  basic  tax  is  specifically 
made  InappUcable  to  nonresident  aUens 
and  estates  and  trusts. 

natrncrunm  roi  ntrwo  obclasatiojis 
The  proposed  section  481  outlines  the 
requirements  for  the  filing  of  declara- 
tions.   It  provides  that  the  declaration 
shall  state  the  Items  of  declared  net  in- 
come and  calls  for  the  filing  of  a  declara- 
tion by  each  individual  whoac  e«tiinat«l 
groM  income  If  It  were  the  actual  groM 
income,  would  make  him  lUble  tor  the 
filing  of  an  Income-tax  return  for  tne 
taxable  year.   A  specific  excepUon  to  the 
requirement  of  fUlng   a  declaration  U 
found  in  the  provUlon  exempttog  an  in- 
dividual whose  estimated  gross  income 
from  sources  other  than  wages  subject  to 
withholding  Is  less  than  $100.    The  pur- 
pose of  this  qualification  Is  to  avoid  un- 
duly burdening  those  Individuals  whose 
income  other  than  wages  subject  to  with- 
holding is  relatively  negligible.    The  sec- 
tion also  incorporates  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  flUng  of  joint  and  separate 
declarations,  and  power  is  granted  to 
the  Commissioner  to  provide  by  regula- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  the  declared 
tax  of  individuals  where  a  joint  declara- 
tion has  been  fUed  for  the  current  year 
and  separate  returns  are  filed  for  the 
taxable  year,  and  vice  versa. 

Section  482  prescribes  the  Ume  and 
place  for  filing  declarations.  For  tax- 
payers other  than  farmers  who  exercise 
the  election  under  section  482  (a)  (3), 
the  declaration  is  to  be  made  and  filed 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
third  month  of  the  taxable  year  but  may 
be  amended  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  payment  of  any  quarterly  in- 
stallment of  declared  basic  tax. 

The  purpose  of  allowing  amendments 
Is  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  revise  his 
declaration  of  estimated  net  income,  if 
subsequent  developments  should  indicate 
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that  his  original  p.^tlmatr  was  either  too 
hiRh  or  too  low.    The  Commissioner  is 
pivcn  po\.'cr  to  grant  reasonable  exten- 
sions of  limo  for  ftlinc  declarations  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  1  month.    Farm- 
ers are  specially  treated  and  Riven   an 
option  to  file  declarations  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  last  month  of 
the  taxable  year.    A  farmer  is  defined  as 
one  v,ho..o  estimated  gross  income  from 
farming  for  the  taxable  year  is  at  least 
80  percent  of  his  total  t  stimated  gross 
income  from  all  sources.     Declarations 
are  to  be  filed  with  the  collector  with 
whom  returns  are  filed,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  291  <a>.  relating  to  the 
addition  to  the  tax  in  the  case  of  failure 
to  file  a  return,  are  made  applicable  to  a 
failure  to  file  the   declaration  required 
under  this  subchapter. 

PATMENT  or  Dtrl.AIIED  BASIC  TAX 

'^  Section  483  prescr'bes  the  time  for 
payment  of  declared  basic  tax.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  total  declared  basic  tax 
may  be  paid  at  the  time  of  niing  the  dec- 
laiatlon  or.  in  the  ca.se  of  taxpayers  other 
than  farmers,  exercislnK  the  election 
imder  482  ta'  i3>.  In  four  Installments 
during  the  taxable  year  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  last  month  of  each  quarter. 
This  section  provider  for  extensions  of 
time  for  payment  to  be  granted  by  the 
Commissioner  and  for  interest  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  dur- 
ing the  period  of  extension.  The  provi- 
sions of  seciion  294  (a>,  relating  to  addi- 
tions to  the  tax  in  the  case  of  nonpay- 
ment, are  made  applicable  to  the  tax 
shown  on  the  declaration. 

SH-tion  484  contains  rules  for  the  ap- 
plication ot  the  subchapter.     Basic  tax 
is  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  normal  tax 
plus  an  amount  representing  a  percent- 
age of  the  surtax  net  income  at  the  first 
bracket  rate  of  surtax.    Thas.  for  a  tax- 
payer with  a  net  income  after  personal 
exemption   and   credit    for   dependents, 
but  before  earned  income  credit  of  $2,000, 
the  basic  tax  would  be  $368.  computed  by 
applying  the  6  percent  normal  tax  rate 
to  the  normal  tax  net  income  of  $1,800 — 
$2.0C0  minus  $200  earned  income  credit— 
and  applying  the  13  percent  .surtax  rate 
to  the  surtax  net  income  of  $2,000. 

The  section  also  specifies  that  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  divided  into  quarters 
of  3  months  each,  and  In  the  ca.se  of  a 
taxable  year  which  is  le.ss  than  12 
months,  the  close  of  the  month  with  or 
within  which  the  taxable  year  closes 
shall  be  considered  the  close  of  the 
quarter  In  which  such  month  falls. 
Such  quarter  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
last  quarter  of  the  taxable  year.  By 
subsection  <c)  of  this  section  the  provi- 
sions of  the  subchapter  are  made  ap- 
plicable only  to  quarters  beginning  with 
or  subsequent  to  July  1943.  or  to  a  quar- 
ter within  which  that  month  is  in- 
cluded. 

CRXorr  FOR  declared  basic  tax 

Section  485  provides  that  the  aggregate 
of  the  installments  of  declared  basic 
tax  paid  during  the  taxable  year  shall 
be  credited  against  the  tax  Imposed 
under  sections  11  and  12  or  section  400. 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  section  450.    If 


the  aggregate  of  the  Installments  of  the 
declared  basic  tax  exceeds  the  liability 
for  basic  tax.  the  credit  shall  be  applied 
against  liability  for  the  foregoing  taxes 
in  excess  of  basic  tax  and  shall  not  be 
refunded.  If.  however,  the  aggregate  of 
the  installments  exceeds  the  total  tax 
liability,  the  amount  of  the  excess  .shall 
be  treated  as  an  overpayment  of  tax 
for  the  taxable  year  and  shall  be  refund- 
ed or  credited  under  the  provisions  of 
section  322. 

PENALTIES  FOR  FAILURE  TO  DECLARE   IN  lULL 

Section  486  provides  penalties  for  the 
failure  to  declare  and  pay  the  basic  tax 
In  full.    If  'D  the  aggreKate  amount  of 
installments  of  declared  basic  tax  timely 
paid  during  the  taxable  year.  <2)  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  withheld  taxes  for 
the   taxable   year.    (3)    the   amount  by 
which  the  tax  for  the  year  l.s  reduced 
under  .section  7  of  the  bill,  and  (4)  the 
amount  of  any  voluntary  advance  pay- 
ments made  during  the  year  Is  le.H«  than 
80  percent  of  the  amount  of  basic  tax  for 
the  year,  then  the  tax  imposed  by  sectlon.s 
11  and  12  or  .section  400,  a.s  the  ca.se  may 
be.  shall  be  increased   by  6  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  ba.slc  tax  cx- 
i   ceeds  the  sum  of  the  foregoing  items. 
This  penalty  Is  specifically  made  Inappli- 
cable to  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
death  of  an  individual  occurs  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  recognized  that  those  re- 
sponsible  for   administering    the    dece- 
dent's estate  might  not  be  in  posse.ssion  of 
facts  on  which  to  base  a  revised  declara- 
tion during  the  last  quarter  of  the  taxable 
year  of  the  decedent.    The  same  addi- 
tion  to  tax  is  provided   in  the  case  of 
farmers  who  underdeclare  and  underpay 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  66-j  percent 
instead  of  80  percent,  as  In  the  case  of 
other  individuals. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  the  code 
as  follows: 

There  Is  added  a  new  .section  36  for 
the  purpose  of  cross   reference   to  sec- 
tion 485  which  allows  the  credit  against 
the  tax  of  the  declared  basic  tax.    Sec- 
tion 56  (b),  with  respect  to  mstiillment 
payments    of    the    tax    imposed    under 
chapter  I  is  amended  to  give  effect  to  the 
current  payment  of  declared  basic  tax 
and  withheld  tax  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals.    The  subsection  provides  that 
the  first  installment  of  the  tax  shall  be 
the   basic   tax   plus   one-fourth   of   the 
amount  by  which  the  total  tax  impo.sed 
under  the  chapter  exceeds  the  basic  tax. 
It  goes  on  to  provide  that  the  first  In- 
stallment shall  be  reduced  by  the  credits 
for   taxes  withheld  and  declared  basic 
tax  paid  and.  in  ca.se  the  aggregate  of 
the  credits  is  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  first  installment,  but  is 
less   than   the    tax   Imposed— computed 
without  regard  to  the  credits — the  cred- 
its shall  constitute  the  first  installment. 
The  remaining  three  installments  shall 
be  one-third  each  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tax  imposed  and  the  amount 
of  the  first  installment.    The  dates  for 
payment  of  installments  are  th«    same 
as  those  at  present  incorporated  in  the 
code. 

Subsection  (c>  of  this  section  provides 
a  rule  for  the  application  of  limitations 


on  the  amount  of  tax  or  surtax  and  re- 
quires that  in  the  application  of  the  lim- 
itation on    rate   of  surtax  provided   in 
sections  105.  106.  and  107  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  12  shall  be  computed 
without  regard  to  the  credits  for  tax 
withheld  or  for  declared  basic  tax  paid 
currently.    Subsection  (d)   incorporate.^ 
similar  principles   with  respect  to   the 
computation  of  foreign-tax  credit.    Sub- 
section <3»   of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 322   (e)    and  adds  to  the  existing 
provision  that  tax  withheld  under  sub- 
chapter D  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  on  the  15th  day 
of  th£  third  month  following  the  close  of 
his  taxable  year,  a  new  paragraph,  mak- 
ing similar  provision  with  respect  to  de- 
clared basic  tax  paid  during   the  year. 
The  section  generally  Is  made  applicable 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December 
31,  1942.  but  the  subsection  applying  to 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  tax  or  sur- 
tax Is  made  applicable  to  any  year  to 
which  section  7  of  the  bill  l.s  applicable. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  Incorporate.-*  the 
provl.slon.s  of  the  committee  bill  with  re- 
.spect  to  voluntary  advance  payments  and 
discounts   but    limits   the    dl.scounts   to 
payments     on     account     of     estimated 
liability  for  tax  in  exccs.s  of  basic  tax. 

Part  II  of  the  bill,  containing  .sections 
5  and  6.  Incorporates  t.ie  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill  with  respect  to  with- 
holding, except  that  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill,  allowing  credit  for  tax 
withheld  against  liability  for  tax  for  the 
preceding  year  are  omitted,  since  they 
are  inappropriate  under  this  plan. 

TT.ANSmON     TEAR 

Part  III  of  the  bill  containing  sections 
7  and  8  provide  for  the  transition  period 
by  the  reduction  of  liability  for  tax  for 
the  calendar  year  1942  and  for  fiscal 
years  which  contain  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1942  to  the  extent  of  the 
basic  tax  attributable  to  1942.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  provisions  is  to  give  relief 
from  double  payments  during  the  cur- 
rent year  in  which  collection  by  with- 
holding or  by  payment  of  declared  basic 
tax  currently  is  initiated.  For  example, 
if  a  taxpayer  was  liable  for  income  tax 
for  the  year  1942  in  the  amount  of  $200 
and  on  March  15.  1943.  he  filed  his  return 
and  paid  one-fourth  of  his  tax  liability, 
and  on  June  15  paid  the  second  install- 
ment of  his  tax  liability,  and  commenc- 
ing in  July  he  was  required  either  to  file 
a  declaration  of  basic  tax  or  to  have 
withheld  and  collected  at  source  from 
his  wages  the  ba.>«ic  tax  for  the  current 
year,  unless  some  reduction  of  his  lia- 
bility for  1942  were  accomplished,  the 
result  would  be  a  doubling  up  in  tax  pay- 
ments. Since  the  taxpayer  mentioned 
above  is  liable  only  for  basic  tax,  under 
sections  7  and  8  of  the  bill  his  tax  liability 
for  1942  would  be  dLscharged  and  the 
payments  made  by  him  on  March  15  and 
June  15  in  1943  would  be  deemed  to  be 
payments  of  declared  basic  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  1943. 

Part  IV  contains  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  bill  relating  to 
exemptions  for  the  armed  forces. 
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REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  national 
unity  is  our  greatest  weapon  in  this  war, 
and  to  fight  our  battle  effectively  we 
must  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  child.  In  the 
words  of  Rudyard  Kipling: 

It  19  not  the  Individual  or  the  army  aa  a 
whale,  but  the  everlasting  teamwurk  of  every 
blooming  »oul 

Labor  and  Industry  must  work  in  har- 
mony and  must  arbitrate  and  conciliate 
their  dlflerences  If  we  are  to  succeed. 
There  has  been  too  much  idle  propa- 
ganda and  too  many  mlMtatenicnta  con- 
demning labor  and  industry  as  a  whole 
for  failing  to  meet  their  respomilbllitles. 
As  I  have  frequently  stated  to  both  the 
Seventy-seventh  and  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congre.sses,  this  condition  Is  not  applica- 
ble to  the  Thirtieth  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  heart  of  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy of  America,  which  I  represent. 
Every  company  strives  to  achieve  either 
the  Army-Navy  E  award,  or  the  Mari- 
time Commission  M  award.    The  mari- 
time  merit   award   is  one  of   the  most 
coveted   awards   in   the   entire  Nation. 
Only  87  such  awards   have  been   pre- 
sented.    This    M    award    is    given    in 
recognition  of  outstanding  production 
achievement  In  the  Commission's  ship- 
building program.    It  stands  for  the  de- 
termined, persevering,  unbeatable  Ameri- 
can spirit  which  can  be  satisfied  only  by 
achieving  today  what  yesterday  seemed 
impossible.    The  M  award  carries  with  it 
the  privilege  of  flying  the'M  pennant  and 
victory  fleet  flag.    Also  the  labor  merit 
badge  is  presented  to  all  employees  as  a 
gift  from  the  Maritime  Commission. 

On  March  20. 1943,  my  district  was  sig- 
nally honored  when  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission M  award  was  presented  to  the 
Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting  Co..  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  one  of  the  most  aggressive  companies 
in  this  great  Industrial  district.  The 
Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting  Co.  was  only  the 
eighth  industry  in  the  great  Keystone 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  achieve  this 
distinction.  In  1  year.  Fort  Pitt  tripled 
its  production— this  splendid  accomp- 
lishment even  in  view  of  continuous 
changes  in  personnel  as  a  result  of  121  of 
its  employees  joining  the  armed  forces  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

The  real  success  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Steel 
Casting  Co.  can  be  attributed  to  the 
hearty  cooperation  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  the  liberal,  humane. 
and  imderstandinfe  management  of  Fred 
Grotts.  president  of  the  company.  Fred 
Grotts  earned  his  way  from  the  ranks 
of  a  workman  to  that  of  president  of  the 
company.  He  mingles  and  associates 
with  his  men.  understands  their  prob- 


lems, and  is  always  ready  and  willing  to 
mediate  and  conciliate  little  differences 
at  the  counsel  table  in  the  good  old 
American  method  of  give  and  take.  He 
is  loved  by  his  employees.  One  of  his 
able  employees,  Charles  "Ace"  Oncea, 
president  of  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations Local  1406,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  has  this  to  say 
about  Fred  Grotts: 

The  men  of  this  plant  are  going  to  make 
every  effort  to  continue  breaking  production 
records,  for  we  all  love  Fred  Grotts.  one  ot 
the  best  employers  In  the  world  to  work  lor. 

This  expression  is  typical  of  what  all 
employees  think  of  Fred  Grotts.  In 
times  like  these  it  is  indeed  a  magnifi- 
cent tribute  to  an  imderstanding  em- 
ployer and  a  real  American.  If  more 
employers  practiced  the  simple  philoso- 
phy of  Fred  Grotts.  victory  in  this  war 
would  be  quick  and  certain. 

At  the  presentation  ceremony  at  Mc- 
Keesport High  School,  the  award  to  the 
company  and  the  labor  merit  badges  to 
the  employees  were  presented  by  Col. 
Wlllard  P.  Rockwell,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  No.  I.  He  was  decorated  by  the 
Belgian  Government  in  1937.  As  the 
present  Director  of  Production  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
Colonel  Rockwell  paid  glowing  tribute  to 
the  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting  Co.  for  its 
outstanding  record  of  production 
achievement. 

Further,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
Including  a  splendid  letter  received  by 
the  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting  Co.  from 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  company's  personnel  poli- 
cies in  aiding  the  war  effort.  I  hope 
that  every  industry  in  the  Nation  will 
follow  the  pattern  cut  out  by  the  Fort 
Pitt  Steel  Casting  Co.,  of  McKeesport, 
Pa.  Then  the  world  would  really  ac- 
claim us  as  the  "arsenal  of  democracy." 

The  letter  follows: 

UNnxD  States  Emplotment  SEFVice. 

Harrisburg,  March  17,  1943. 

Fort  Prrr  Steel  Casting  Co.. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  We  note  with  pleasure  that 
your  company  will  shortly  be  awarded  the 
maritime  M.  This  Is  of  especial  Interest  to 
us,  because  our  local  ofBce  In  McKeesport  has 
on  several  occasions  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion the  close  cooperation  which  you  have 
given  to  measures  designed  to  provide  ade- 
quate labor  supply  for  needed  war  produc- 
tion. Total  utilization  of  the  available  labor 
force  In  each  local  community  is  the  most 
efficient  method  for  eliminating  or  keeping 
at  a  minimum  the  problems  of  in-migration, 
housing  shortages,  and  over-burdened  trans- 
portation facilities  and  your  recognition  of 
this  fact  has  been  gratifying  and  helpful. 

The  personnel  practices  of  your  company 
in  hiring  substantial  numbers  of  nonwhltes. 
rehabilitated  workers,  and.  Increasingly,  wom- 
en in  suitable  occupations  follow  closely  the 
national  policy  as  set  down  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission.  This  total  utilization  of 
each  segment  of  the  manpower  and  woman- 
power  in  each  community,  according  to  its 
ability  to  carry  on  the  production  tasks  be- 
fore us,  is  a  principle  whlcfi  Is  widely  rec- 
ognized as  the  ultimate  solution  of  our  pro- 
duction problem*  and  the'  contilbution  of 
your  company  in  this  direction  hat  been  sub- 
stautiaL 


We  are  sure  that  you  will  continue  to  meet 
promptly  and  efficiently  the  production  echfd- 
ules  required  by  ^ur  armed  forces,  and  we 
trust  that  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to  awlst 
you.  In  a  small  measure,  in  the  maintenance 
of  this  objective. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H.  Raymond  MAroN. 

State  Director. 


It  Is  Your  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  world  on  land,  in  the 
air,  on  and  under  the  sea  our  fighting 
men  have  shown  a  courage,  a  determina- 
tion, a  willingness  to  sacrifice  never  sur- 
passed. 

Here  in  official  Washington  waste,  ex- 
travagance, incompetency,  and  politics, 
as  usual,  prevent  the  home  folks  giv- 
ing to  those  they  have  sent  to  the  war  the 
full  measure  of  support  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  The  President's  drive  for  a 
fourth  term,  for  a  New  Deal  victory  in 
1944.  is  in  full  swing. 

The  internationalists,  those  who  would 
haul  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  sur- 
render at  least  some  of  our  sovereignty 
and  independence,  are,  before  the  victory 
has  been  won,  planning  to  keep  our  men 
abroad  policing  the  world. 

When  the  victory  has  been  won  we 
want  our  boys  home;  we  want  them  to 
retvuTi  to  a  land  where  constitutional 
government  is  still  in  existence;  we  want 
them  to  come  to  a  land  where  freedom 
and  opportunity  will  greet  them. 

The  New  Deal  and  those  who  want  to 
remake  America,  put  out  of  existence  the 
businessman,  make  every  individual  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Government 
in  Washington,  was  rebuked  by  the 
voters  of  the  Nation  who  cast  a  majority 
of  more  than  a  million  votes  against  it. 

The  new  Congress  has  made  a  deter- 
mined and  a  persistent  effort  to  retake 
from  the  bureaucrats,  from  the  fuzzy- 
wuzzies,  from  the  starry-eyed  dreamers, 
from  the  New  Deal,  the  power  granted 
to  them  by  a  "rubber  stamp"  Congre  s. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  won  last 
November  will  be  lost;  the  courage  of 
the  new  Congress  destroyed  if,  in  the 
coming  elections  in  the  varioiK  States, 
patriotic  Democrats  and  Republicans 
fail  to  exercise  the  franchise  which  they 
still  possess,  go  to  the  polls  and  register 
their  continued  disapproval  of  the  New 
Deal  and  of  those  who  would  destroy 
constitutional  government. 

This  duty,  the  duty  to  vote — at  each 
and  every  election,  does  not  rest  upon 
the  men  who  have  been  drafted,  the 
men  who  have  enlisted,  it  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

We  can  give  no  greater  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  have  been  sent  to  the 
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popular  vote,  cognizant  of  the  regional  and   I       Selection  by  seniority  is  a  simple,  uncon-    I   inland  barge   channel    9   feet   deep  and 
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war  than  to.  at  each  and  every  election, 
a:ii>Lue  them  by  the  result  of  that  elec- 
tion, that  when  the  war  is  over  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
same  America  they  left — the  land  of  lib- 
erty, the  dwelling'  place  of  freedom,  the 
home  of  opportunity,  where  equul  jus- 
tice under  law  still  prevails. 


Congress  and  Hte  Prejident 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TU'F3 
Thursday.  March  25,  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker  imdrr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follo'^-inp  editorial  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  15.  1C43. 
and  a  lettnr  of  reply  addrp.«;?ed  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  from  me. 

I  hope  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
(rress  will  find  time  to  read  the  follow- 
ing editori.ll,  entitled  "Conpre.'^s  and  the 
President."  as  well  a.^  my  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper  in  re"^pectful  dis- 
agreement: 

Congress  and  thk  Prksident 


Not  In  many  years  have  the  relations  be- 
tween Congre«B  and  a  Prewdent  been  a;! 
Btraineci  as  they  are  U>tluy.  The  rejectiou 
of  the  Flynn  ap{x<aumeat,  ll'.o  uumtn  us  iii- 
vtsitKatii  ns  and  denunciations  In  Cmgress 
of  admlm.-'trative  agencies,  the  rebuke  which 
the  House  has  JU'^t  Riven  to  the  President 
In  pasBli^g  the  Disney  bill  are  symptoms  of 
this  strain.  It  would  be  very  haimlul  to 
the  country's  domestic  economy  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  war  elluft  Itself.  If  relations 
between  the  President  and  Congress  sliould 
deteriorate  further. 

A  healthy  relationship  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gnvcrn- 
meut  can  be  maintained  only  if  each  respects 
fully  the  rights  of  the  ether,  keeps  within  its 
proper  field  and  recognize.s  clearly  its  uwn 
functlonp  and  respoii.slbilltles.  There  have 
been  traditionally  In  America  two  theories  of 
the  proper  relationship  of  Congiei>8  and  the 
President.  One  theory  hold.;  that  Congress 
should  act  Independently.  But  the  logical 
outcome  of  complete  Independence  on  the 
part  of  Congress  would  be  a  stalemnte  If 
Congress  refused  to  i?tve  the  President  legis- 
lation he  really  nedod.  the  result  would  be 
governmental  paralysis.  The  second  tradi- 
tional theory  holds  that  Congress  should  co- 
operate with  the  President.  But  this  theory 
can  no  more  be  puslied  to  an  extreme  than 
the  first.  For  the  logical  result  of  com- 
plete cooperation  would  t>e  complete  suo- 
Bcrvience 

Under  the  American  system  the  problem 
of  the  relationship  of  the  legislature  and 
the  Executive  is  peculiarly  ditQcult  The 
prrblem  docs  not  exist  to  anything  like 
the  .same  degree  under  tlie  system  of  re- 
sponsible cabinet  government  In  Great 
Britain.  Australia,  or  Canada.  For  there  leg- 
islature and  executive  are  fused.  It  Is  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  tor  any  c<uisiderable 
time  at  loggerheads.  The  executive  is.  In 
the  first  place,  the  creature  of  the  legUla- 
tur«.  He  represents  its  own  choice.  If.  in 
spite  of  this,  the  legislature  and  Prime  Min- 
ister  fall    out,   the   disagtcoment   is   resolved 


In  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  Prime  Min- 
ister resigns  and  the  legi'-lature  chooses  hla 
succe.'sor.  or  the  Prime  Minist«i-  rilsaolves 
the  k-r!slature  and  forces  It  to  seek  reelec- 
ti..n.  ri>?  dl!Tcrence  of  oplnK-n  between 
Parlia-.ncnt  and  the  Prime  Minister  can  In 
this  manner  be  ImmetllHtely  put  up  to  the 
petple,  as  the  ultimate  authority,  to  decide. 
No  such  way  of  resclvlng  a  disagreement 
between  the  legislaiure  and  the  ExL<;utive 
tx'st.s  under  the  .American  system  of  sepaia- 
tlun  of  powcr«.  Nor  does  our  CiU.-titutlcn 
itself  give  explicit  practical  puldancc  to  Con- 
gress or  the  President  concerning  the  be^t 
division  of  powers  between  them,  or  the  way 
in  which  they  can  resolve  such  differences 
of  opinion  as  may  arl.se.  Coiss'C'^.  boin^ 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  can  pmperly 
rlniiii  to  rrprevent  the  people  But  th-iiirh 
the  President  i.*  still  nominally  cho.sen  by 
an  electoral  ctillcge.  he  Is  in  tact  chostn  by 
direct  popular  vote,  and  can  claim  to  rep- 
resent the  people  no  less  directly  than  Con- 
gre.^fi  doe.«  The  dilemma  tluit  arises  when 
Cor.^'ie.-i.s  and  the  President  di.sagree  on  an 
important  l.'.'^ue  is  like  the  dilemma  that 
arL«es  when  a  State  sends  two  Senatfjrs  to 
Con<ires8  and  each  takes  a  different  position 
on  an  issue.  What  clear  way  is  there  of  de- 
ciding which  of  the  two  S.-nators  really 
speaks  for   the   people  of  his  State? 

n 

The  questions  that  the  Constitution 
doe.s  not  answer  regarding  the  relationship 
of  Congress  and  the  President  mo.st  be  an- 
swered by  common  sense.  The  relationship 
will  be  di-U^rinlned  by  acts  both  of  initiative 
and  of  ?elf-re<itralnt  and  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  both  President  and  Congress.  Tra- 
ditions concerning  what  these  roUtlonshipe 
ou^ht  to  be  have.  In  fact,  grown  up  and  have 
come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  inherent  in 
the  Conelitulion  itself.  But  some  uf  the.ie 
traditions  are.  in  fact,  neither  required  by 
thf  Con.«titutton  nor  sound  in  themselves 

Congress  h;ts  traditionally  resented,  for  ex- 
ample, detailed  recomincndatlons  of  the 
President  or  the  executive  departments  re- 
garding leglhlation.  It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered by  Congress  scraething  ol  an  outrage 
for  the  executive  d«-partnient  ntluully  Ui 
frame  a  bill  itself  and  openly  dtn  l.ire  it  to  be 
an  admlnistriition  bill  Coiis:rr?s  h.^s  at 
times  been  known  to  resent  even  va^juc  In- 
timiaions  on  the  part  of  the  E.^ecutive  con- 
cerning whut  it  ought  to  <lu 

All  this  restntment  fliius  r.o  Justification 
whatever  in  the  Couitiiuildn.  The  Consti- 
tution declares  tliat  the  President  "s-hall  from 
time  to  tmie  I'lve  to  the  Coiijjriss  information 
on  the  state  uf  the  Union,  and  reconunend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  ixs  he  shall 
Judge  necessary  and  expedient  '  There  Is 
nothing  here  declaring  th.-^t  the  President 
shall  recjmmtr.d  measures  only  In  tlie 
vaguest  way  It  would  be  pcrfec'ly  within 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  clause  for  the 
President  to  recommend  to  Congress  a  bill 
that  had  been  framed  in  Its  entirety,  and  was 
acknowledged  to  have  been  framed  In  its  en- 
tirety, by  the  executive  department 

By  resenting  and  discou;  aging  such  action. 
Congress  has  not  only  failed  to  receive  from 
the  President  the  kind  of  open  gu-dance  that 
It  shi^uld  get.  but  It  has  ar-lu.Uly  encouraprrd 
the  Pres.dent  and  the  executive  departments 
to  evade  what  ought  to  be  their  plain  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Treasury  Department, 
for  example,  ought  not  only  to  have  been 
allowed  but  to  have  been  mcTrnlly  compelled 
by  Congress  to  make  the  most  explicit  rtcom- 
mendations  concerning  both  the  pay-as-yru- 
go  plan  ajid  the  withholding  tax.  If  the 
Treasury  recommends,  as  It  doc's,  piling  $16- 
000.000.000  of  additional  taxation  this  year 
onto  the  drastic  taxation  that  the  country  is 
already  paying,  then  the  Treasury  shculd  be 
not  only  allowed  but  morally  compelled  by 
Congress  to  put  Itself  on  record  by  declaring 
precisely  what  new  taxes  and  prvcis-ly  what 


rates  It  wants.     The  Trea'-ury  Is  here  cited 

Pimply  as  one  example  When  the  President 
declared  last  week  that  com^lc.e  responsi- 
bility fur  pcst-war  pros^perity  and  security 
rested  upon  the  legislative  biai'.ch  alone,  he 
was  taking  a  position  not  only  unround  In 
Itself  tut  Inconsistent  with  his  own  past 
leadership  on  economic  and  scclal  mea.'-urcs. 
Congress  has  bcth  the  duty  and  the  richt  to 
ask  the  executive  department.-  to  make  ihi  ir 
recommendations  In  full  detail  and  to  take 
complete  open  respcnsiblllty  for  them, 
in 

While  C  jngre.ss  may  Invite  the  fullest  exec- 
utive recommendations  concerning  Its  course 
of  action  it  is  under  no  obUration  to  follow 
tho.'-e  reojmmendatlons.  But  whenever  It  de- 
parts from  them  It  must  depart  from  them 
Intelligently  and  responsibly  This  means 
th.it  if  Corigrets  hopes  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
U'.iparalleled  duties  and  resp<in.s!blllties  Im- 
posed on  It  by  the  present  crisis,  it  must  he 
organized  enormously  better  than  it  is  It 
must  take  measures,  for  one  thing,  to  Insure 
that  It  is  better  Informed.  It  should  equ.p 
ll.'ielf  with  Its  own  expert  advisers,  and  a 
fuller  research  stafl  than  It  has  at  present. 
It  should  reduce  the  number,  and  greatly 
reduce  the  existing  prerogatives,  of  the  near- 
ly one  hundred  standing  and  special  commit- 
tees that  it  has  at  present.  If  Congress  hopes 
to  adopt  any  coherent  and  unified  policy  of 
Its  own.  then  the  recommendation*  of  Its 
standing  committees  must  all  be  channeled 
through  some  single  over-all  f-ommltter 

The  members  of  this  committee,  and.  In 
fact,  the  chairmen  of  all  committees,  should 
be  choten  for  their  ability,  not  by  se;ucrily. 
They  should  be  clio.'^en  In  such  a  way  that 
tliey  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  Congres.s 
majority,  md  not  merely  of  a  small  group  in 
Conjj.-eFs  The  centrnl  over-all  committee  of 
Congress  should  have  control  of  the  legisla- 
tive time  able  and  the  order  in  which  bills 
are  prerented.  Under  such  an  Internal  reor- 
ganization of  Congress  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  so  much  time  Wvtuld  have  been 
consumed  as  is  being  cou.sumed.  to  take  un 
Imnifdlate  Illustration,  on  the  prellminri.'-y 
stapes  of  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  and  a  with- 
holding tax.  and  there  would  of  le^e  dnibt 
t  \an  actuallv  exists  conrernlng  the  Corre- 
spondence cf  the  views  of  the  aimmlttee  with 
the  views  of  the  full  Congrtt,s. 

In  brief,  if  Cong.-ess  hopes  to  be  efTectlve 
either  for  coopepating  with  the  President  or 
for  enacting  a  coherent  le-Mslatlve  program  of 
Its  own.  It  cannot  continue  It?  preje'it  dis- 
intes'rate  orpantzation  It  cannot  te  n  leader- 
le.ss  body  of  531  men  each  trying  to  put  his 
own  private  Ideas  Into  effert.  each  trying  to 
draw  attention  to  himself  by  his  own  little 
vaudeville  turn.  It  cannot  be  ruled  by  a  hun- 
dred different  committee  chalmun.  no  one 
of  whom  has  been  chosen  to  represent  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

Ccn«ress  must  submit  to  discipline  and  to 
uniflpd  leadership  Only  hi  that  way  can  It 
hope  to  have  a  coherent  p<jhcy  and  a  detlnite 
direcuun. 


Maech  26    1913. 
To  the  EnrmK  or  mt  Nrw  Youk  Ttmts- 

The  huflilv  prov<x*atlve  editorial  entitled 
"Concref-s  and  the  Pre«ldent."  which  leads 
the  editorial  page  oX  the  New  York  Times  for 
March  I.t,  uas  called  forth  so  much  dise'.a8- 
slon,  not  only  over  the  friendly  conversa- 
tional dinner  table  but  In  publ.r  speech  and 
public  print,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
bringing  a  few  of  its  well -taken  points  under 
scrutiny 

When  the  President  declared  that  complete 
responz-lbillty  for  post-w.tr  prosperity  and  se- 
curity rested  upon  the  legislative  branch 
alone.  I  cannot  agree  "that  he  was  taking  a 
position  not  only  unsound  in  Itself  but  in- 
consistent with  his  own  past  leadership  on 
economic  and  social  measures"  The  legis- 
lative   branch,   elected   by    the   common    and 
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popular  vote,  cognizant  of  the  regional  and 
t>ctional  w.shes  and  needs  of  the  people  In 
every  corner  of  our  vast  country.  Is  the  only 
body  sufficiently  Informed  and  sufBclently 
empowered  to  deal  with  post-war  prosperity 
and  security.  To  use  a  much-worn  phrase, 
we  of  the  legislr.ture  have  our  fingers  on  the 
pulse  cf  the  Nation.  We  are  brought  here 
by  the  voting  majority,  and  even  if  for  a 
moment  we  should  be  drawn  away  from  cur 
regional  plan«  and  purposes,  and  our  regional 
responsibilities  and  ways  of  thinking,  we 
would  be  daily  reminded  of  them  by  the 
hundreds  of  letters  from  our  constituent.s, 
most  of  whom  have  had.  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, some  personal  contact  with  us. 

I  cannot  believe  that,  to  the  voting  public, 
we  are  merely  names  on  a  ballot.  We  were 
brought  to  Congress,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  by  people  who  have  heard  us  speak, 
either  at  public  gatherings  or  over  the  radio, 
by  people  who  live  near  us  and  have  reasons 
to  entrust  us  with  the  zealoiis  representation 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  by  people  who 
know  us  p?rsonally.  and  have  exchanged 
views  with  us.  either  orally  or  by  letter. 
Therefore,  coming  as  we  do  from  every  part 
of  the  Union,  and  bringing  with  us  the  plans 
and  purpobes  and  desires  of  our  constituenus, 
keeping  these  plans  and  purpo.-es  and  desires 
constantly  In  our  hearts  and  minds,  and 
Judging  them,  with  new  and  wide  perspec- 
tive. In  the  light  of  the  whfile  national  good, 
who  else  could  be  better  qualified  than  we 
of  Congress    for   post-war   planning? 

'ihis  docs  not  mean  that  we  shall  i.ot  need, 
and.  indeed,  invite  the  opinions  and  advice 
of  'outside  experts."  No  c  ne  man  can  be  a 
Pliny  for  thes-e  modern  times,  sine?  the  realms 
of  kncwledce  have  grown  too  vast  and  too 
complicated 

The  fact  remains  that  the  President  has 
received  virtually  all  he  has  asked  frcm  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  very  basis  of  our  American 
democracy  to  discuss,  to  d.sagree.  and  to  re- 
solve our  problems  for  the  c(/mmcn  good.  A 
certain  amount  cf  grumbling  and  criticism, 
whether  It  be  abcut  point  rationing  or  taxa- 
tion or  the  conduct  of  the  war.  is  only  a 
healthy  sign.  One  might  stv  that  to  crill- 
ciz.'  is  American,  but  to  sulk.  un-American. 
As  long  as  crlticl.«-m  ai.d  di.-cussion  are 
brought  cut  into  the  open,  all  is  well.  Never 
hi  cur  history  were  there  more  despair,  mere 
d''feati.'-m.  ar.d  more  bitter  onslaughts  cf 
vituperatKiu  than  during  the  first  25  years  cf 
the  birth  pan^s  cf  our  Nation,  and  yet  wa 
look  back  new  upon  those  years  as  the  very 
bedrock  of  democracy. 

The    matter    of    selection    of    Congressmen 
for    committees    is    an    old    problem    and    a 
difficult  one.     Under  our  present  system,   it 
has    been    solved    by    selecticm    of    seniority. 
Selection  by  ability,  as  proposed  by  the  edi- 
torial In  the  New  York  Times   wou^d  be  well- 
nigh  Impossible  to  accompli.'^h      Who  would 
be  set  up  a^  judge  of  the  ability  of  a  Con- 
gre<=sman'     Each   Member  has   been  elected 
by  his  own  people  as  an  adequate  representa- 
tive of  his  people's  rights,  as  their  guardian 
and  champion.     He   is  sent   to   Congress  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  looking  out  for  those 
rights      It-  he  to  be  Judged  fit  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees  by   a  Jury  of  his   peers    within    the 
House?     Mu  t  he  be  acceptable  to  the  Chief 
Executive— thus  quickly  achieving  the  unde- 
sirable end  cf  "complete  subservience  of  the 
leglshUive  body  to  the  President"?     Shall  we 
revert    to    the    outworn    and    unsatisfactory 
practice  in  existence  up  to  1909.  by  which  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  made  all  committee  es- 
signments    and  was   the   virtual  czar  of  ihc 
activities  cf  the  House?     Or  shall  we  admit 
some    highly     impractical,    albeit    idealistic 
scheme  which   would  allow  any  self-seeking 
and  aggressive  newcomer,  who  happens  to  be 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  gab.  a  photogenic 
physiognomy  and  a  susceptible  pi  ess.  to  be- 
come Influential  far  cut  cf  proportion  to  the 
st.»ture  of  office  and  so  be   tyrant  as  well  as 
tyro? 


Selection  by  seniority  Is  a  simple,  uncon- 
troversial,  and.  In  the  main,  fair  method  of 
procedure.  Men  who  are  reelected,  over  and 
over,  to  Congress,  unquestionably  represent 
the  will  of  their  constituents.  Even  If  they 
belong  to  the  Congressional  minority,  and 
their  votes  on  various  measures  have  often 
come  to  naught,  they  serve  their  people  con- 
stantly and  usefully.  Should  their  party  be- 
come. In  future  elections,  the  majority,  their 
long  years  of  service  would  not  go  unrecog- 
nized or  unrewarded. 

As  things  stand,  we.  and  the  Nation,  are 
doing  very  well.  Idealism  is  a  necessary  part 
of  our  thinking,  but  idealism  can  take  wings 
off  the  feet  of  progress  and  place  shackles 
there  instead.  Most  of  the  schemes  to  better 
mankind  in  one  way  or  another,  frcm  Plato 
to  Karl  Marx,  are  entirely  and  sincerely 
Idealistic;  but  they  lack  one  vital  element, 
the  human  quotient,  and  therefore  they  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Tlie  philosophy  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  is  purely  idealistic,  but' 
when  Gandhi  says,  as  he  did  the  other  day. 
that  shculd  Japanese  bombers  fly  over  one  of 
the  great  sprawling  and  unprotected  cities  of 
India,  he  would  stand  out  In  the  center  of  an 
airfield,  and.  by  making  peaceful  gestures.  In- 
vite the  Invaders  to  come  down  to  talk  things 
over,  we  have  idealism  reduced  to  a  fanatical 
absurdity. 

I  cannot  feel  that  we  in  this  country  have 
much  to  fear  frcm  our  duly  elected  executive 
and  legislative  bodies.  What  we  do  have  to 
fear  are  the  people  who.  as  Macaulay  so  aptly 
said  of  some  of  the  French  gentry  during  the 
Revolution,  are  "ignorant  of  their  own  in- 
teresus,  though  considerate  of  nothing  else." 
Let  us  turn  our  attention,  rather,  to  the 
necessary  task  of  converting  the  grumblers 
and  whiners.  the  chiselers  of  income-tax 
blanks  and  ration  books  and  war  profits,  all 
those  of  little  faith,  all  those  of  loose  think- 
ing and  hyperemotlonal  Ideals,  to  the  belief 
that,  after  the  war,  a  whole  new  scheme  of  life 
must  be  planned  for  the  economic  and  social 
good  of  every  American  citizen.  We  cannot 
go  on  In  the  so-called  good  old  way.  Let  us, 
together,  we  who  are  placed  In  Congress,  and 
every  thinking  American  who  helped  to  place 
us  here,  plan  for  the  common  welfare,  and 
for  the  plorious  new  vistas  of  progress  that 
Shall    open    up   before   us 

Mar'HN  J   Kenntot, 
Representatne  in  Cnnqres.t. 
Eighteenth  Dlitrict,  New  York. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TrxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  24,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  beginning  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  and 
extending  south  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  an 
inland  ship  channel  safe  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  deep-draft  oceangoing  ships,  as 
well  as  barges  of  all  types  and  sizes. 
From  Norfolk  to  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  is  a 
safe  inland  barge  channel  12  feet  deep 
and  of  ample  width  for  the  systematic 
movement  of  barge  tows  of  great  ca- 
pacity. The  cost  of  constructing  this 
barge  channel  from  Norfolk  to  Jackson- 
ville was  $22,062,438. 

Prom  Carrabclle  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  to  Corpus  Christl.  Tex.,  is  a  safe 


inland  barge  channel  9  feet  deep  and 
100  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  constructing 
this  channel  was  $19,230,729.  The  en- 
largement of  this  Gulf  coast  channel  to 
a  depth  of  12  feet  and  width  of  125  feet 
has  been  authorized  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  the  work  of  enlargement  Is  now  in 
progress  by  the  Army  engineers.  The 
same  act  authorized  the  construction  of 
a  high-level  barge  channel  across  north- 
ern Florida  from  the  St.  Johns  River  92 
miles  to  the  west  coast,  which  would  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  intracoastal 
waterways  into  one  continuous  channel 
of  uniform  dimensions  from  Trenton  to 
Corpus  Christi.  a  distance  of  2,400  miles. 
This  connecting  channel  across  Flor- 
ida is  to  be  12  feet  deep  and  150  feet  wide, 
with  five  locks,  each  75  by  600  feet.  The 
estimated  cost  Is  $44,000,000.  No  money 
has  yet  been  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  construction  of  this  cross  chan- 
nel, but  the  matter  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  territory  traversed  by  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  constitutes  the 
Nation's  most  productive  region  in  re- 
spect to  petroleum  and  its  products  and 
many  other  natural  resources  essential 
not  only  to  the  war  effort  but  necessary 
in  the  Nation's  peacetime  economy.  Be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio 
Grande  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  there  is  produced 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion's supply  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline.  In 
the  same  area  there  is  produced  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Nation's  sulfur,  all  of 
the  mines  being  located  inunediately  on 
or  in  close  proximity  to  the  waterway. 
Texas  alone  produces  more  than  half 
of  our  supply  of  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts, including  gasoline,  and  52  percent 
of  all  of  the  Nation's  petroleimi  reserves 
are  located  there.  The  total  petroleum 
reserves  in  the  United  States  as  of  E)e- 
cember  31, 1942,  amount  to  20,082,793,000 
barrels. 

The  total  oil  production  of  the  world 
is  approximately  2,250,000.000  barrels 
annually,  based  upon  available  figures 
for  1941.  Of  that  vast  total,  countries 
producing  approximately  2,000,000,000 
barrels  are  on  the  side  of  the  United 
Nations.  Of  that  total  amoimt  the 
United  States  produced  1,403.784,000 
barrels,  or  70  percent  of  the  total.  When 
It  is  considered  that  two-thirds  of  the 
United  States  production  exists  in  the 
territory  in  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  the  impor- 
tance of  that  project  in  its  relation  to  the 
Florida  barge  canal  and  the  waterway 
across  New  Jersey  can  be  readily  ap- 
preciated. If  to  the  production  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  is  added  the  production 
of  the  States  of  Mississippi.  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma,  we  have  in  the  territory 
which  this  waterway  will  serve  75  per- 
cent of  the  entire  oil  production  of  the 
Nation. 

Gasoline  and  oil  now  constitute  more 
than  70  percent  in  tonnage  of  our  sup- 
plies being  shipped  to  our  armies  and 
Navy  overseas.  Five  of  ovu"  important 
navy  yards  are  located  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Three  of  these— at  Charleston, 
Norfolk,  and  Philadelphia,  respectifely— 
are    located    on    the    inland    waterway. 
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The  other  t^vo,  Biooklyn  and  Boston,  are 
cut  off  from  it  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
the  so-called  missing  link  of  31  miles 
across  New  Jersey. 

Our  Atlantic  coast  navy  yards  have  to 
be  supplied  with  great  quantities  of  oil 
and  gasoline,  both  for  thrir  own  needs 
and  as  ba.ses  for  supplying  our  armies 
and  Navy  in  the  eastern  hemLsphrre,  as 
well  as  furmi.hinR  aid  to  our  allies  in 
the  war.  By  far  the  major  portion  of 
these  petroleum  supplies  must,  in  some 
way.  come  fiom  the  States  on  loid  near 
the  Galf  coast. 

Addition.il  to  t.hrv«;e  .supplie."?  for  the 
UjiT  tUorl,  the  dorae.siic  needs  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  require  about  1.6OO.0C0 
barrrLs  daily,  approximately  one-third  of 
which  IS  uasoime,  the  other  iwo-lliircls 
brins?  i^nnvipally  crude  and  fuel  oil.v 

Brf.uc*  the  war  more  thiin  95  pert-ent 
of  tlio  prirolcum  con.sumpn^m  of  the 
Atlantic  s;>jiboivrd  rf'-tilu^d  that  de.siina- 
tion  in  ocfan  tanker  ships,  the  major 
portion  I)!  u; ;  from  the  Gulf  coa.st. 
Comiiara'ively  smaller  shipments  canio 
In  fi-\)m  Me.xico  and  Vcncaicla.  also  by 
tank  slups. 

(Jwinu  ui  the  .submarine  menace,  all 
these  shipments  U)  the  ea^t  coast  were 
abandoned  and  other  means  of  transixir- 
taiion  Ijecame  necessary.  Mo  carrier  was 
equipped  for  the  Job.  Thrrc  were  no 
tran.sooni mental  pipe  lines:  the  railroads 
had  no  tank  cars  m  their  own  right;  and 
the  inland  and  intracoa>tal  waterways 
werf  short  of  barges  and  tuK boats,  as  well 
as  hamptTPd  by  missinR  hnks  in  their 
navigation  channels. 

The  newspapers  reported  that  Mr. 
Ickes  was  contemplatuiR  a  great-  pipe  line 
and  that  Mr.  Pelley.  of  the  Association  of 
Railroads,  was  con>idennR  the  move- 
ment by  rail  of  250,000  barrels  of  oil 
daily.  In  September  1941  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Ickes  suRpesting  that  he  install  his  pipe 
line  acrass  Florida.  I  al.so  wrote  Mr. 
Pelley  suggesting  that  he  assemble  his 
equipment  for  operation  on  two  railroads 
across  Florida.  If  either  of  these  propo- 
Bitions  had  been  adopted  and  the  neces- 
fary  boats  provided,  which  could  then 
have  been  done  in  a  few  months,  the  F>ast 
would  have  had  their  supplier  doubled 
during  the  last  two  winters. 

In  my  appeals  to  these  gentlemen  I 
received  no  encouragement.  Mr.  Pelley 
replied,  stating  that  if  the  oil  companies 
would  turn  over  their  cars,  the  transpor- 
tation of  250,000  barrels  daily  would  con- 
stitute no  problem  for  the  rail  lines. 

Another  winter  passed  by.  Prices  In 
the  East  were  raised  and  rationing  was 
applied.  Matters  were  growing  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  the  end  was  not  in  sight. 
Little  independent  oilmen  of  Texas  were 
appealing  to  me.  Their  wells  were  or- 
dered closed.  Their  pipe  lines  were  dor- 
mant, and  their  storage  capacities  were 
full,  and  no  places  to  unload.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  suffering  in  the 
East. 

I  then,  on  April  30.  1942.  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Gulf  In- 
tracoastal  Channel  to  correspond  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  Atlantic  Inland 
Channel,  and  to  connect  them  by  a  high- 
level  barge  channel  acro.ss  Florida,  on 
the  line  to  be  selected  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  After  a  hard  f\ght.  that  bill 
ivas  finally  enacted.     The  same  elements 


are  now  fighting  again.st  an  appropria- 
tion to  put  it  into  effect. 

The  bill  also  provided  for  one  or  more 
pipe  lines  across  Florida  for  temporary 
use.  It  was  amended  in  the  Senate  to 
tiike  the  execution  away  from  liie  Army 
engineers  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Oil  Administrator.  Instead  of  plac- 
ing an  adequate  pipe  line  acrass  Florida 
p-s  the  law  directed,  a  more  expensive 
line  was  installed  from  Texas  up  to  Illi- 
nois, later  to  be  extended  to  the  Ea.st. 

Sjme  of  our  good  friends  who  admit 
that  tht^y  are  wiser  than  the  rest  of  us 
seem  to  know  that  the  war  will  be  over 
in  less  time  th.^.n  would  be  reqiured  to 
dig  tlie  channel.  If  it  ends  that  soon, 
the  Unite<l  States  may  not  be  tl^.e  victor. 
Those  in  charge  of  our  war  effort  have 
repeatedly  warned  us  thr.t  we  hnve  n 
lonK  and  hare',  problem  to  deal  with,  and 
th.e  subnuume  menace  is  increasing.  I 
heard  Guh-iol  Htaiter  state  over  the 
radio  last  Tuesday  night  that  Germany 
now  had  4U0  U- boats  with  an  armament 
of  14  torpedfK's  each.  The  last  sinking 
rt'TiorttHl  took  place  In  the  mtd-Atlantic. 

It  is  rei'orled  that  the  experts  In  the 
cnice  of  the  Oil  Admlni.stratcr  arc  op- 
posing the  channel  across  Florida.  Tlicy 
have  said  that  pipe  lines  u.sed  materials 
and  manpower  with  greater  eflBciency 
than  any  other  carrier  except  ocean 
tankers.  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
findings  of  the  National  Petroleum  A.sfo- 
ciation.  It  does  net  agree  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Major  General  Reybcld. 
It  does  not  agree  with  Col.  E.  O.  Thump- 
son,  ciiairman  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion of  Texas,  who  for  many  years  has 
had  jurisdiction  over  more  miles  ol  rail- 
road and  over  mere  miles  of  pipe  line 
than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 
All  these  hi^h  authorities  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  They  estimate  the 
costs  bj   the  stneral  carriers  as  follows: 

By  tank  ship.  1.25  mills  per  ton  mile. 

By  water  barge,  2.00  to  2.50  mills  per 
ton   mile. 

By  pipe  line,  3.20  mills  per  ton  mile. 

By  rail  tank  car,  8.03  mills  per  ton  mile. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  has  been  reasonably  succe.s.sful  in 
business  operations.  They,  and  their 
subsidiaries  perhaps,  operate  more  tank 
ships,  more  barges,  more  pipe  lines,  and 
po.ssibly  more  tank  railroad  cars  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  operated  their  barges  and 
towboats  on  the  Mississippi  for  many 
years.  They  have  bucked  the  currents 
with  their  barge  tows  going  iip.stream 
with  enormous  cargoes  of  oil.  I  do  not 
believe  they  would  have  done  so  if  thoy 
could  have  used  pipe  lines  with  more 
economy. 

The  magazine  Marine  News  in  its  issue 
for  the  present  month  states  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  has  just  installed  the 
most  powerful  tow  boat  on  the  Missis- 
sippi which  will  handle  12  barges  of 
9,000  barrels  of  oil  each,  which  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  4  miles  of  railroad  tiuik 
cars.  Under  present  regulations  9  loco- 
motives would  be  required  for  such  a 
movement. 

The  railroads  have  gone  to  enormous 
expen.se  to  prepare  for  the  great  oil 
movement.  r.!r.  Eastman  states  that 
about  $18,000,000  of  that  cost  will  be  of 
no  pei-manent  use  to  the  railroads  and 


should  be  paid  as  a  war  cost.  I  take  no 
is:;ue  with  that  recommendation.  Nei- 
ther do  I  take  i.-^siie  wi*h  our  Govern- 
ment offlLials  in  refunding  to  the  oil 
companies  approximately  $260  000.000 
annually  for  the  exces-sive  casts  of  trans- 
portation of  oil  by  r.;il  over  water.  New 
England  consumers  should  not  be  rc- 
ciuirfXl  to  pay  it.  Th^y  were  not  to  blame 
for  the  failure  of  our  tran.sportation  sys- 
tem in  this  emergency. 

We  now  have  about  69  000  tank  cars 
engaged  in  the  oil  movement,  requiring 
about  1.100  Ux-omotives.  Mr.  Pelley. 
president  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
roads, has  made  application  for  878  more 
locomotives,  but  says  he  only  exi^ects  to 
get  600.  These  additional  locrmotives 
are  to  be  enraged  in  hauling  oil  in  iron 
drums  loadid  in  boxcars.  The  diums 
hold  about  53  gallons  each,  and  1  200.000 
have  already  been  allocated.  Mr.  Pelley 
state<l  btfore  the  Maloney  committee 
that  1000  000  of  them  could  be  made 
In  about  10  days. 

The  dnims  are  made  of  common  gal- 
vanised sheet  iron,  delivered  in  bundles, 
aiid  cut  to  Uie  proptn-  sizr,  Th?y  are  put 
into  proper  foim  and  the  tops  and  bot- 
toms pressed  and  weldtxl  on  by  machin- 
ery in  a  few  minutes.  About  130  of  these 
drums  constitute  a  boxcar  load.  The 
standard  wood  and  .«:teel  barges  now  op- 
erating on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  in 
Louisiana  and  Tex;is  are  35  feet  wide. 
195  feet  long,  and  11  feet  deep.  A  tow 
of  tliree  of  the.se  barges  will  hold  ns 
many  drums  of  oil  as  can  be  loaded  on 
several  frfirht  trains  and  moved  at  a 
small  percentage  of  the  cost. 

A  great  deal  of  printed  propaganda 
is  being  circulated  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  now  a  practical  navigation  chan- 
nel across  Florida  and  that  this  proposal 
will  be  a  dir.jlication  of  it.  Some  of  the 
propaganda  states  that  $208,000  of 
dredging  is  nil  thcit  is  nece.ssai-y  to  place 
It  in  condition  for  oil  transportation, 
while  other  printed  sLatemenls  say  that 
$360,000  will  be  necessary,  and  that  the 
work  can  be  done  m  from  4  to  6  months. 
Of  course,  many  persons,  unfamiliar 
with  conditions  there,  may  be  misled  by 
such  propaganda. 

The  channel  referred  to  in  this  printed 
propaganda  is  acrass  .southern  Florida 
through  Lake  Okeechobee.  It  was  orig- 
inally dreiked  for  drainage  purposes  by 
the  Caloosahatchee-Lake  Okeechobee 
Drainage  District  with  the  view  of  re- 
claiming a  portion  of  the  Everglades, 
which  extended  to  the  southern  tip  of 
Florida.  Several  canals  were  dredged, 
leading  to  the  ocean.  Tv^o  of  these 
eliannels  were  afterward  adopted  by 
Congress  for  navigation  in  connection 
with  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  flood 
control. 

Various  amendments  have  repeatedly 
been  under  consideration.  As  the  proj- 
ect now  exisLs.  it  is  a  channel  only  6 
feet  deep  aiid  80  feet  wide,  based  upon 
levees  and  gates  to  retain  the  smface  of 
Lake  Okeechobee  at  certain  elevations 
above  sea  level.  The  locks  are  only  50 
feet  wide  and  250  feet  lon'T.  The  engi- 
neers report  that  they  are  ample  for  the 
pn:\sent  and  pror.pective  commerce,  all  of 
which  is  local  in  natuie. 

The  east  .-nd  of  this  chann-^l  l.*?  on  a 
channel  only   8   feet  deep  and   100  feet 
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wide,  leading  up  to  Jacksonville,  269 
miles.  The  west  end  is  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
present  east  end  of  the  Gulf  intracoastal 
channel.  Some  of  the  printed  propa- 
ganda indicates  that  the  oil  to  the  west 
end  of  the  channel  will  be  by  tanker 
ships  across  the  Gulf  from  Corpus 
Chnsti.  Tex. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  on  June  30,  1942.  on 
page  59,  the  channel  is  aptly  referred  to 
in  the  following  colloquy: 

Senator  Vandenbehg.  In  line  with  what 
Snator  FtprEn  lias  Just  asked  about,  may  1. 
in  order  to  complete  the  record  ask  the 
gertral  to  discuss  the  utility  ef  the  cthtr 
Florida  canal.  lartlier  south,  which  is  already 
in  existence,  as  .•»  connecting  link  to  nrJiicvs 
this  ccnt:nx»;ty  that  is  being  talketi  about? 

MJjor  General  RrYBoij)  In  the  first  place. 
Senator,  that  canal  at  present  has  only  a 
6-fojt  project  depth  ncri>-sa  Flcnrta.  Then. 
tr<jm  M'.nnU  ep  ti  Jjichsrnville  it  has  an  8- 
Ii.oi  project  depth.  Bttwern  the  western 
leim.nu*  of  the  canal  and  ea-rern  term.nus 
cl  tlie  Gulf  Intraccistal  Waterway  there  is 
no  Inland  wnfrway  at  all  You  would  have 
to  run  R  much  greater  distance  ncicss  the 
OiiK  to  enter  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
present  Gulf  Intracorsial  Waterway.  Tl-.e 
distance  would  be  (caslUernbiy  increased  It 
would  increase  the  run  from  any  Texas  point 
to  Jacksonville  or  points  north  thereof  by 
seme  450  mt'cs. 

The  river  and  harbor  bill,  which  died 
on  the  calendar  with  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  January  3.  contained 
a  project  for  converting  the  cross  chan- 
nel into  an  8-foot  depth,  but  still  only 
CO  feet  in  width.  This  project  was  based 
on  Documents  Nos.  4€9  and  6£6.  as  shown 
on  lines  7.  8.  and  9  of  the  bill.  The  cost 
was  $3,960,000  under  Document  No.  469, 
plus  $208,000  under  Document  Ni .  696. 

To  convert  this  channel  into  a  through 
continuous  barge  channel  necessary  for 
such  shipping,  269  miles  up  the  east 
coast,  the  channel  would  have  to  be  given 
an  additional  width  of  25  feet  and  addi- 
tional depth  from  8  to  12  teet. 

The  153  miles  across  Florida  would 
have  to  be  given  depth  from  6  to  12  feet 
and  additional  width  from  80  feet  to  150 
feet,  to  correspond  with  the  cross  chan- 
nel that  has  been  authorized. 

The  west  coast  for  several  hundred 
miles  has  no  channel  at  present.  A  sur- 
vey ordered  9  years  ago  has  been  recom- 
mended for  a  9-by-lOO-foot  channel  up  to 
the  Anclote  River.  148  miles.  It  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon  by  Congress. 

If  tankers  are  to  be  operated  across 
the  Gulf  from  Corpus  Christi.  as  now 
indicated,  they  would  have  to  be  con- 
voyed by  the  Navy  with  ample  airplane 
contingents,  and  a  deep  channel  and 
harbor  established  on  the  coast  which 
woiild  cost  several  million  dollars. 

None  of  these  works  could  be  carried 
out  without  first  ordering  a  survey  and 
.securing  estimates  of  costs  and  recom- 
mendation from  the  engineers.  After 
that,  it  would  have  to  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. No  man  can  foresee  what  time 
would  be  consumed,  nor  what  the  cost 
would  be.  Additional  to  all  this,  the  four 
50  by  250-foot  locks  east  and  west  from 
Lake  Okeechobee  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed with  locks  75  by  600  feet.  These 
locks  would  almost  assuredly  cost  more 
than  $1,000,000  each  under  present  con- 


ditions. In  fact,  one  of  the  smaller  locks 
cost  more  than  $800,000  under  conditions 
of  several  years  ago. 

SULFUR  PRODUCTION 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  many  commodities  essential  in 
the  war  effort  other  than  oil  that  would 
make  use  of  the  Florida  barge  canal. 
Sulfur  is  an  important  example. 

Practically  all  of  the  sulfur  produced 
in  the  United  States  comes  from  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas,  and  from  mines  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway.  About  80  percent  of  this 
production  comes  from  Texas. 

The  normal  production  in  peacetime 
is  a  little  more  than  2.000,000  tons  an- 
nually. The  present  production,  in- 
creased becau.'^e  of  the  war  eiTort.  is  ap- 
pro.\imately  3.500  000  tons  annually. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  major  portion  of 
this  sulfur  moved  by  coiistwise  vessel 
to  S(  aboard  points  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  at  charter  rates,  which  did 
not  exceed  $2.50  a  ton.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  several  hundred  thousand  tons 
which  is  moved  by  barge  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  via  the  Mississippi  River 
system,  all  of  the  remainder  is  now 
moved  by  rail  at  rates  approximately 
three  times  greater  than  the  former 
average  water  rate. 

The  consumption  along  the  Atlantic 
.•^caboard.  I  f.m  reliably  informed,  now 
amounts  to  about  1.500,000  tons,  much  of 
it  being  consumed  in  the  area  north  of 
Norfolk. 

I  have  no  definite  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  railroad  equipment  now 
being  employed  in  the  movement  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  sulfur,  but  under- 
stand that  it  amounts  to  more  than  1.500 
freight  cars  and.  of  course,  the  appro- 
priate number  of  locomotives. 

All  of  the  sulfur  consumed  in  the  in- 
dustrial areas  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
could  and  would  move  by  barge  all  the 
way  from  the  mines  if  the  barge  canal 
across  Florida  were  completed.  The  sav- 
ing in  transportation  charges  on  this 
amount  would  be  not  less  than  $6.000.COO 
annually.  I  understand  that  because  of 
the  necessary  transportation  by  rail  un- 
der present  conditions  *he  cost  to  the 
American  consumers  has  been  increased 
not  less  than  $8,000,000;  and,  of  course, 
the  price  of  sulfur  is  f.  o.  b.  the  mine. 
Approximately  90  percent  of  all  the 
sulfur  produced  goes  into  the  war  ef- 
fort. Consequently,  the  excessive  freight 
costs  are  paid  either  directly  or  in- 
directly out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  coNN«cnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1943 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  pending 
bill  In  the  Appendix  of  the  IUcord,  I 


include  an  amendment  which  I  intend 
to  offer  to  the  Carlson  amendment: 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mrs.  Luc«:  Strike 
out  section  2  of  the  Carlson  amendment  and 
Insert: 
"EEC.  2.  Relief  from  double  payments  In  1943. 

'•(8)  General  rule:  The  liability  of  any  In- 
dlvldufil  (other  than  an  estate,  trust,  or  non- 
resident alien)  for  the  tax  Impootd  lay  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  upon 
Euch  Individual  for  the  tciable  year  begin- 
ning in  1942  is  discharged  to  the  extent  of 
not  more  than  »3.500.  except  that  any  pay- 
ments, not  exceeding  $8,500  In  the  aggregate, 
made  on  cr  prior  to  June  15.  1943  on  account 
of  such  liability  shall  be  treated  as  payments 
on  account  cX  the  tentative  tax  for  ttoe  tax- 
able year  l)eginning  in   1943 

••(b)  D?lerment  of  payment  of  undis- 
charged portion  of  1»42  llablltty:  If  the  lia- 
b:lliy  of  an  Individual  for  the  tax  lmpos«Hi 
by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
e::ceeds  W.500.  upon  appilcaUon  of  such  In- 
dividual the  Commissioner  shall,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  npprcvrtl  of  the  Secretary,  .xteud  the 
t:me  for  the  payment  of  such  rxce.ss  for  a 
penrd  of  5  year«,  and  provide  for  its  pay- 
rat  nt  in  20  equal  quarterly  insullmenU  dur- 
ing such  period.  If  the  agf,regale  of  the  In- 
stallments payable  In  any  calendar  year  un- 
der this  bubiecucn  plus  the  tax  irapofcd  by 
chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
the  uxnfclc  year  beginning  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year  is  greater  than  either  90  per- 
cent of  the  individual's  net  income  for  such 
taxable  year,  or  120  percent  of  such  tax,  upon 
application  by  such  individual  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  under  such  regulations,  extend 
the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  unpaid  por- 
tion of  such  excess  for  an  additional  perlcd, 
and  provide  for  its  payment  in  equal  quarter- 
ly installments  during  such  additional  perlr d. 

The  length  of  any  such  additional  period 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  so 
that  the  eggregate  of  the  Installments  pay- 
able under  this  subsection  In  any  calendar 
year  plus  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  becme  pay- 
able in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  length 
of  such  additional  perlcd  Is  eo  prescrlb?d 
will  not  exceed  120  percent  of  such  tax  or 
90  percent  of  the  net  Income  In  respect  of 
which  such  tax  is  Imposed,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser.  Interest  on  the  installments  pro- 
vided for  In  this  subsection  shall  t>e  col- 
lected at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum 
for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date  aa 
of  which  the  original  extension  of  time 
under  this  subsection  becomes  effective  un- 
tU  such  installment  Is  paid  and  no  other 
Interest  shall  be  collected  on  such  install- 
ment for  such  period.  The  taxpayer  may  pay 
any  Installment  provided  for  under  this  sub- 
section prior  to  the  date  prescribed  for  its 
payment.  Regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  may  Include  provisions  condition- 
ing any  extension  under  this  subsection  on 
the  furnishing  by  the  taxpayer  of  adequate 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  amounts 
with  respect  to  which  the  extension  Is  re- 
quested." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  strikes 
out  all  of  the  abatement  and  antiwind- 
fall  provisions  of  the  Carlson  bill  and 
inserts  in  their  place  a  provision  which, 
nrst,  abates  all  of  the  1942  tax  on  tax- 
able incomes  up  to  $25,000;  second,  on 
taxable  incomes  over  $25,000  abates  the 
portion  of  the  1942  tax  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  first  $25,000  of  taxable 
income;  third,  permits  the  taxpayer 
whose  taxable  income  for  1942  ^rjs  over 
$25,000  to  spread  the  payment  of  the 
unabated  portion  over  a  period  of  5  years, 
and  in  hardship  cases — which  are  clearly 
defined  in  the  amendment — over  an  even 
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longer  period;  fourth,  charges  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  on  the 
unabated  portion  until  it  Is  paid;  and 
fifth,  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
condition  any  extension  of  time  for  the 
payment  of  tlie  unabated  portion  on  the 
furnishing  by  the  taxpayer  of  adequate 
security. 


Address  of  Dr.  Walter  R.  Horlacher  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF   UISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Mi.ssoiui.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
rny  r»mailcs,  I  am  including  an  account 
of  an  acidrrs-s  by  Dr.  Wi.lter  R.  Horlacher, 
of  the  Un. versify  of  Arkan.sas,  as  follows: 

Bureaucratic  Washington  seeks  to  subsidize 
tlie  American  larmer  to  surii  an  extent  as  to 
Insure  full  control  of  agriculture.  Dr.  Widter 
R.  Horlaciier,  dean  and  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  College  of  Agriculture, 
charged  here  last  week  in  an  address  to 
Rotary  Club  members  and  guests. 

Individual  Initiative  and  development  of 
agricultural  programs  on  a  Si.ite  basis  have 
been  sideuacked.  and  the  fortuncij  of  agri- 
culture have  been  placed  more  and  more 
In  the  hands  of  Federal  btucaus — ail  under 
the   guise   of   emergency,   he   asocrted. 

The  most  significant  cliant^e  in  American 
ngricuiturc  during  the  laat  .several  years  Is 
the  cver-increaslug  amount  of  Fedeial  con- 
trol, all  of  which,  he  pointed  out,  is  counter 
to  the  ruttional  but  democratic  pattern  for 
development  of  eciuca'.lonal  and  other  pro- 
grams fcr  rural  people  as  ehtablished  80  years 
ago  by  Congress.  In  1862  the  passiik^e  of 
the  Murrill  Act  eslabll.shed  the  Lind-grant 
college  system.  Under  this  act  the  agricul- 
tural program  of  the  FeUera.1  Government 
functions  In  tlie  Suites  Uiruugii  the  colleges 
of  agriculture,  he  explained. 

"Siaik  necessity  demands  quick  action, 
which  usually  means  centralized  control. 
The  so-called  action  agencies,  established  and 
financed  on  a  national  ba^Ls,  pt  rlurmed  yev)- 
man  service  In  the  thirfles  for  a  distressed 
agriculture  and  l^eiped  save  It  from  catas- 
trophe.' Dr.  Horlacher  said  "The  money 
poured  out  In  these  years  and  still  being 
poured  out  by  the  Federal  Treujiny  Is  remem- 
bered. Forgotten,  though,  Is  the  part  played 
by  county  agents  in  i-ainmy!  acceptance  of 
action  programs  by  farm  people.  The  confl- 
deuce  cf  farm  people  In  the  Integrity  of  tlielr 
county  Ht;ent3  led  them  to  accept  tliese  pro- 
grams upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
agents."    Continuing,  Dr.  Horlacher  said: 

■'Cr>ES    B-VCK   TO   W\Lt.ACE 

"National  thinking  concerning  agriculture 
by  the  New  Dc:U.  in  particular  HENav  A.  W.m.- 
l..\CT.  former  Secretary  of  Ac;nculture.  led 
toward  centrallzatli'n.  The  mcney  wa.«!  there, 
Why  not  the  autiionty?  Unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  even  made  to  abolish  the  State 
agricultur.d  extension  services. 

■  As  a  means  of  expediting  the  handling  of 
»gr;cul;ure  s  wartime  prubicn.s.  war  lx>urds 
have  been  established — national.  State,  and 
ccun'.y — boards  that  are  respor.' ible  to  and 
directed  from  VVasliington  They  were  not 
placed  under  tiie  ajmcultui;;!  extension 
ficrvice   of    the   land -grant   colleges,   but   are 


headed  by  a  Federal  agency— the  Agricultural 
Adjustment   Administration. 

"To  placate  agriculture,  because  of  the 
many  favors  to  labor,  the  administration  pro- 
posed new  programs  for  agriculture,  programs 
which  are  not  t>iised  on  the  thinking  and  In- 
terest of  the  American  farmer,  but  on  those 
of  bureaucratic  Washington.  Agricultural 
products  are  nut  permitted  to  bring  tlieir  true 
market  value,  but  tlie  farmer  Is  subsidized, 
he  is  to  be  kept  Ux.king  to  V^'ashlr.gton  fur  a 
portion  (if  his  income,  aiid  what  Us  more,  a 
.sufticient  portion  to  Insure  control  of  Ameri- 
can ngnculture, 

"The  farmer  is  being  taught  to  hate  laljor, 
and  an  excu.se  is  bein^  built  up  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Federal  program,  even  thouiih 
It  becomes  divorced  from  all  Its  peacetime 
functions. 

"AGAINST  COUNTY    AGENTS 

"Doubting  the  ability  of  bureaus  to  speed 
the  federalization  of  ngnculture  rapidly 
enough,  the  Prrsldent  recently  apjiolnted  his 
scrretary  on  Chinese  relations  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Afrrlculture  a  program  for  re- 
vampins  Amerlc.m  agriculture,  .■\mong  other 
thaigs,  the  proposal  was  made  that  local  di- 
rection cif  the  prngramij  should  be  away  from 
Farm  Bureau  minded  agent,3  (county  agents  ) , 
toward  agents  more  re.spon.-ive  U)  Federal  di- 
rection. Further  attempts  t<i  discredit  county 
agents  were  m.nrte  recently  by  a  whispering 
campaign  In  Washington,  in  which  the 
county  agents  were  charged  with  stirring  up 
what  was  only  the  natural  recentment  cf 
farmers  apainst  the  proposed  subsidy. 

"Post-war  plans  of  the  administration  In- 
clude a  statement  that  'itgilculture  mubt, 
through  the  apprc;prlale  agency  of  Govern- 
ment, see  that  the  parity  principle  operates 
Justly.  •  •  ••  The  war  is  the  excuse  for 
Increased  Federal  control,  whirh  it  does  not 
Intend  to  relinquish  when  tlie  war  is  ended.  * 


School  Services  for  Children  of  Working 
Mothers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reniark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  talk  given  Monday  eve- 
ning, Mjrcli  22.  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Syi;tcm  by  Hon.  Cliarlcs  P.  Taft. 
assistant  director.  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services.  Social  Security 
A'^ency.  entitled  "School  Services  for 
Children  of  Working  Motiier.s": 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  be  able  to  talk  to 

educators  about  the  problems  of  providing 
services  for  the  children  cf  working  mothers, 
because  communities  tussilin^  v.:th  the  prob- 
lem are  counting  greatly  on  the  help  of  the 
schools.  A  great  many  schools  are  already 
doin'^  their  part  in  scores  of  communities 
througliout   the  country. 

While  It  Is  an  agreed  national  policy  that 
mothers  with  young  childrr-n  •h'^uld  be  the 
last  source  of  U\bor  to  be  recrur.ed  for  war 
work,  the  need  for  labor  in  certain  areas  has 
already  brought  and  will  brlni^  more  wrmen 
with  children  into  Industry.  Many  mothers 
are  also  going  to  work  as  their  liuib.nds  enter 
the  armed  forces,  and  still  others  f,  r  various 
patriotic  and  e<onomlc  reason^.  All  the**  will 
add  to  th.e  child-care  problems  oX  the  com- 


munity, but  It  Is  In  those  areas  where  the 
concentration  of  war  production  and  the 
shortage  of  labor,  together  with  a  lack  of 
houatng  and  transportation  facilities,  make 
it  necessary  to  uae  local  women  to  keep  up 
prodiictlon  that  an  effective  program  of  serv- 
ices for  children  of  working  mother*  la  most 
essential. 

By  far  the  larger  numljer  cf  children  whose 
mothers  are  and  will  be  enraged  In  wartime 
employment  wMl  be  thnse  now  In  school  or 
old  enouph  to  attend  kindergarten  or  nursery 
school  Under  normal  circumstances  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  children  are  centered  in  the 
home  aud  In  the  school.  When  parental 
supervision  and  attention  are  decreased  by 
mother's  employmejit.  It  Is  natural  to  look,  to 
the  school  to  compen.s.Tt€  in  some  measure  for 
what  the  child  must  lose  at  home 

Exten.'^lon  of  the  period  during  which  chil- 
dren may  u*p  the  schools  is  one  of  the  be^t 
and  mo«t  economical  means  of  givtuv;  care 
and  sup<'rvisi<jn  to  children  between  the  aces 
c^f  5  to  15.  This  will  mean  that  the  schools 
may  have  to  t  ike  over  early  In  the  morning 
when  The  mo'hcr  kocs  to  work  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  ch'ld's  Kenernl  welfare  and 
whereabout. s  imtll  she  g'^ts  heme  In  the 
evening  It  dce«  not  necessarily  Involve 
keeping  the  child  at  .<«chr.ol  all  day  long,  bur  it 
permits  him  to  u^^e  the  ?chonl  as  the  ce^.ter 
cf  his  activities.  These  activities  may  Include 
using  the  school  library,  work  shop.<».  play- 
cround*,  or  poliig  from  the  «chool  to  group 
meetings,  baseball  pam»^.  cr  vnrtous  ex- 
cursions which  keep  Inni  bu^y.  Interested  and 
safe. 

In  some  communities,  if  the  work'ng  hcurs 
of  the  women  Indicate  It.  breakfast  and  sup- 
per, as  well,  as  the  nncn  meal  wtM  need  to  be 
included  in  extended  school  services. 

An  educator  to  whcm  I  was  talklnp  the 
other  day  abrut  th.s  before  and  after  school 
program  had  the  Idea  that  It  ofTercd  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  teacher  training.  By 
using  trachers  in  training  as  lenders  cf  t>erc  re 
and  after  school  groups  they  would  get  ex- 
perience in  sustaining  an  educational  pro- 
gram based  entirely  on  the  child's  Interest, 
withaut  benefit  of  the  classroom  atmor-phere. 
This  It  .seems  to  me  would  be  bread  c«.«t  upon 
th*"  waters  for  school  people,  in  return  for 
helping  out-  with  a  presting  wartime  co;n- 
munity  problem  to  help  the  schools  train 
their  teachers. 

How  the  schcKd's  part  in  the  community 
program  for  services  to  children  of  working 
mothers  is  developed  and  wi?rk  d  out  will  dc- 
P'Mul  on  loc.-il  situation  In  ord^r  to  size  i:p 
the  local  situation.  It's  a  trnod  Idea  to  h:ive 
n  group  representative  of  all  Intvrcs'ed  agen- 
cies act  as  a  planning  and  steering  coninilt- 
tee  for  the  community  protrrum  The  wel- 
fare drp.irfment.  local  Industries,  and  labor 
grou{)6,  the  health  and  recreational  d^piirt- 
mcnt<=.  the  public  employment  service,  hous- 
ing authorities  private  welfare  and  ed\:ca- 
tl  mal  arenclfs  and  the  parents  themselvi  .s 
will  have  Important  contributions  to  make 
in  community-wide  planning  and  action.  In- 
tegration of  the  activities  of  all  these  groups, 
agencies,  and  Irdiv.duitl-s  concerned  with  the 
health  and  welfare  of  cliilciren  Is  esifntial  to 
an  effective  prucrram  of  wartime  child-ciue 
services.  The  defense  council  Is  the  best 
location  for  this  committee.  becatu«e  It  offers 
neutral  ground  and  over-all  Interest.  Opera- 
tion of  the  community  program  will  normally 
be  the  Joint  refponsibtlltv  of  the  education 
and  welfare  departmetits  with  other  a>?encies 
aiid  organizations  supplementing  their  serv- 
ices. 

Tlirouph  participation  In  the  work  of  this 
committee,  the  education  department  can 
see  where  its  re*p<insioiIit!es  He  and  adopt 
pro«^ram3  which  will  meet  local  needs. 

There'll  be  legal  barriers;  there'll  be  Juris- 
dictional disputes;  theie  11  be  tlnancl&l  Jlml- 
titlous;  therell  be  persoiuiel  aJaortagee.  a^.d 
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various  other  temptations  to  "throw  in  the 
towel." 

But  community  after  community  is  ac- 
cepting the  challenge  which  the  wartime 
emplcyment  cf  women  presents  end  mar- 
shalling all  Its  resources  to  protect  its  chil- 
dren, its  homes,  and  its  community  nfe. 
And  cne  of  the  most  Important  of  th"se 
re.wurtes  is  the  schcol. 


Cansda  Adopts  Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McKURRAY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leav('  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tlie 
Recoud,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attcnt'On  of  the  Mf-mbr^rs  of  the 
II-u.sc  of  Representatives  an  extremely 
important  editorial  which  amjarcd  in 
the  M'lwaukef'  Journal,  W  .sron.'^ins 
out.'itandmg    ni'\v.<^papc'r,    on    March    2, 

1943: 

CAr:A:;A  adopts  lend-ie/..^e 

Canada  proposes  to  send  $1000.000.000 
worth  of  war  suppl'es  to  other  Unittd  Na- 
tions in  the  coming  fi.scal  year  This  is  at 
onc2  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  Icnd-^eate 
and  an  expression  of  detcrmlnaticn  to  do  Its 
utmost. 

What  Is  the  valtie  of  lcnd-!?ase?  Some 
recent  figures  su<3qest  it.  One  of  every  three 
combat  planes  a!id  tanks  which  we  produced 
In  1942  is  nc;w  teing  fought  by  sold  crs  of 
one  or  another  of  cur  allies.  This  m?nns 
that  weapcns  got  to  the  front  sooner  than  If 
we  hrid  kept  them  here  until  our  men  were 
ready  to  use  all  of  them. 

We  lock  on  Russia  with  admiration,  almost 
with  stupefaction.  The  rapidity  of  the  Hus- 
sion drive,  its  careful  planning,  ai-d  Its  suc- 
cess In  every  sector  amaze  us.  Not  only  are 
German  forces  kept  occupied  wh'le  our  at- 
tack Is  preparing;  they  are  scricu:uy  rcd'icrd. 
We  would  be  mortified — yrs.  ashamed — If  we 
had  no  part  in  this  hacking  up  of  the  enemy, 
but  we  have  some  part. 

Last  year,  we  sent  Russia  2  600  planes, 
3.200  tanks.  81.000  trucks  and  Jeeps,  and  other 
motor  vehicles  That  was  only  a  beginning 
of  the  count.  We  have  sent  steel,  aluminum, 
and  tools  for  making  airplanes — supplies 
which  take  less  cargo  hpace  than  the  com- 
pleted article  Ai  d  lord— pork  by  the  100.- 
000.000  pounds  eges  by  the  100.000.000 
pounds,  17,000.000  pounds  of  butler,  to  be 
mult  plied  live  times  in  this  current  yei.r 

When  we  read  the  toll  of  life  Russia  is 
expending,  we  shall  not  think  this  too  much. 
And  if  food  shortage*  inconvenience  us,  we 
may  look  at  another  side  of  the  picture. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  feed- 
ing our  soldiers  in  Australasia.  Here,  too. 
we  find  huge  figures- -43. OOO.COO  pounds  of 
meat,  26.000.000  pounds  of  potatoes,  6,000.000 
pounds  of  butter,  and  milk  and  eggs  and 
fresh  vegetables,  even  sugar.  In  quantities 
which  suggest  a  larger  force  than  we  knew 
we  had   there. 

All  for  what?  To  fight  the  war.  We  take 
acme  comfort  In  the  thought  that  we  are 
helping  the  Russian  campaign.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  feel  the  same  way.  as  they 
tighten  their  belts  to  feed  the  American  .-^ol- 
dicra  they  arc  glad  to  have  with  them.    Can- 


ada  makes  up   her   mind   that   she   can   do 

more. 

V/ill  all  the  cooperation  end  when  the  war 
ends?  Our  lend-lease  agreements  carry  the 
condition  that  nations  receiving  aid  shall 
make  no  settlements  after  the  war  which 
would  throttle  world  trade.  But  that  is  a 
pretty  broad  provision.  A  better  hope  is  that 
in  learning  that  we  each  can  contribute  to 
the  others  salvation,  we  shall  want  a  new 
kind  of  friendly  relation  and  a  broader 
undeitiundlng. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  1943 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  absentee- 
ism is  a  broad  term  whicli  is  applied  to 
v.orkers  who  fail  to  report  for  scheduled 
work.  The  chief  causes  of  absenteeism 
are  sickness,  accidents,  poor  housing?, 
poor  transportation,  and  fr.tigue.  Other 
causes  are  bad  weather,  irregular  sup- 
plies, hquor,  labor  hoardinp,  workers 
who  quit  without  giving  notice,  inex- 
perienced workers,  monotony  of  work, 
nature  of  the  work — such  as  heat,  dust, 
noi.se.  and  wet  floors — the  long  distance 
of  travel  to  their  jobs,  and  faulty  plan- 
ning of  the  work. 

Our  national  average  for  absenteeism 
is  from  6  to  8  percent.  Willful  violators 
will  average  less  than  2  percent.  The 
national  average  in  1918  was  18  percent. 
During  World  War  No.  1  a  survey  was 
made  of  absenteeism  in  90  shipyards. 
The  monthly  average  varied  from  26 
percent  in  January  to  13  percent  in  June 
in  the  steel  shipyards.  The  9-month  av- 
erage for  wooden  shipyards  was  about 
13  percent.  Absenteeism  in  81  shipyards 
in  1S42  reported  6.7  percent  in  April  to 
7.8  in  October. 

Great  Britain  learned  by  experience 
that  legislation  and  force  was  not  the 
sole  answer  to  the  problem  of  absentee- 
ism. England's  average  is  about  10  per- 
cent. 

Labor,  Government,  management,  and 
communities  are  all  responsible  for 
absenteeism.  All  must  cooperate  in 
solving  this  problem.  First,  a  complete 
survey  should  be  made  of  the  causes  of 
absenteeism  in  our  defense  plants,  due 
to  the  fact  that  very  few  industrial 
plants  have  detailed  available  data.  The 
results  of  this  survey  would  inform  us 
whether  we  needed  legislation  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  Only  by  a  complete 
and  detailed  survey  can  the  necessary 
information  be  secured  in  order  to  solve 
this  problem.  After  this  data  Is  col- 
lected, a  committee  can  select  the  good 
features  and  make  a  successful  program, 
which  will  be  distributed  to  all  war 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  ab- 
senteeism to  a  minimum. 

ii'irst.  Eliminate  the  conditions  of  poor 
housing  and  poor  transportation. 


S.^cond.  Establish  good  management- 
labor  committees. 

Third.  Build  more  hospitals,  schools, 
nurseries,  and  recreation  halls  near  the 
war  plants. 

Fourth.  Better  the  community  service, 
such  as  shopping  accommodations  and 
entertainment. 

Fifth.  Better  plant  facilities,  includine: 
sanitary  and  safety  conditions,  which  in- 
sures proper  heating,  ventilation,  and 
the  location  of  adequate  lavatory  faciii- 

tiC:-.. 

Sixth.  More  incentives  for  the  work- 
ers, such  as  bad?;e.s,  chevrons,  honor  rolls, 
and  week-end  \acation.s. 

Seventh.  Adopt  educational  p'-ograms 
including  moving  pictures,  lectures,  and 
bulletins  relating  to  plant  operations. 

Eighth.  Government  and  manage- 
ment should  injure  proper  raw  mateiial 
allocation  and  the  proper  scheduling  of 
fabricated  supplies. 

Ninth.  Personal  appeals  to  the  work- 
ers, empha.^izing  the  grave  importance 
of  each  individual's  job  to  the  war  effort. 

Tenth.  E-^tabli'^h  a  well-organi7ed 
medical  and  health  program. 

In  conclurion,  the  information  re- 
ceived in  the  House  Labor  Committee 
hearings  so  far  docs  not  warrant  any 
penalty  lerislation.  but  the  data  received 
do  establish  the  fact  that  we  can  elimi- 
nate a  great  portion  of  ab.senteeisni  by 
other  methods. 

Our  job  is  to  get  the  maximum  pro- 
duction v.'ith  the  least  amount  of  delay. 
Many  reports  are  coming  in  which  indi- 
cate that  our  workers  are  doing  a  real 
job  in  our  war  plants.  Free  labor  and 
free  management  in  America  can  out- 
produce any  economy  in  which  labor  is 
enslaved  and  management  shackled. 
American  workers  are  like  any  one  of  us, 
they  want  to  be  led,  not  driven.  We 
must  continue  to  correct  our  problems 
in  the  American  way  of  adjustment- 
arbitration  and  with  a  live-and-help-live 
policy. 

Fuel  for  Atlantic  Seaboard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
pleasing  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  fuel  problem  of  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  States  and  I  am  grateful  to  all 
who  have  assisted,  and  especially  Maj. 
J.  R.  Parton.  director  of  transportation 
of  the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Ralph  K.  Davies, 
Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator: 

Petroliuii  Administration  fob  Wa«. 

Washington,  March  19.  1943. 
Hon.  James  M.  Curlet. 

House  of  Representa'Vves. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Cltuet:  Mr  Joel  Dean,  Direc- 
tor, Fuel  Rationing  Division.  Offica  Of  Pric« 
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AdmlnlstraUon,    has   i«leri'»d   your    letter    of 

February  28  to  this  cfBce  for  ooiulderatlon. 

It  i»  my  pleasure  to  advise  tnat  the  western 
letf  oX  the  24-lnch  pipe  l.ne  from  l/jiigvlew, 
Tex  .  to  Norrls  City.  Ill  .  has  been  placed  In 
opcraflon.  Puil-stale  couotructlcn  work  in 
well  under  way  alonf;  the  eaitern  segment  ot 
th«  Ilnfl  from  Nrrla  City  to  the  New  Tork- 
PhlladelphlB  area,  and  pie»«nt  lnd:catlnrui  ar« 
thut  lh«  entire  line  will  b«  fl-ii  h«'d  by  Jutie 
of  thl«  yetir.  The  c<  mplcltcn  lA  thin  prujcct 
will  aasure  delivery  of  aOO^U  oiirrela  m  day 
of  crude  and  llgbt  bcatinf  cUa  lo  Um  MWt 
Cc«it. 

The  con«>tru' tlon  of  •  nramii  Urgt  plp« 
line,  which  will  be  a  20-lnch  rcflned-prodiicta 
carrier  with  •  eapodty  of  235,000  Iwrrela  a 
day.  will  bfl  started  aoon  from  Traaa.  Th« 
firat  aeetlon  of  thla  line  from  the  Hou«U)n 
and  Beaumont  reAntnK  cenieia  to  Nonta  City, 
III  ,  and  Beymour.  Ind  .  haa  been  approved  by 
the  Wur  Production  Board  Our  conniructUm 
rcbedut*  calla  fur  the  lompletlun  of  Una  leg 
by  8cpt;;nil>er  1  <»f  thin  yrnr. 

In  new  of  the  urRcncy  of  extending  the 
30'lnch  producm  line  t(j  the  Atlantic  ira- 
board.  a  formal  application  wa«  made  by  tha 
Petroleum  Aumlnintrutlun  for  War  to  tha 
\\'.ir  P.(ducMori  Bi  iird  en  Miirrh  3  for  the 
allocutjiiu  of  HUill  i'«it  H(lcl:f  I'lf.al  inntcrlul 
and  ' '■  :"  ni  ■'  t.i  i;;mvkIi'  lor  llic  c  ^mpletlon 
tit  'hi-  I-  ■-•1...U  1  iiuii'iiui  iirU'iy  Irjm  8iy- 
m  'Ur.  Ir.d  ,  to  the  cmt  coiist. 

Tank-harKe  ecjul|:meut  to  provide  for  In- 
crensed  opcrallciis  on  the  Inland  w  iterways 
ha.«i  become  ntid  will  bef(  me  avnilable  as  the 
result  of  an  (Xt»Mi>lve  pri>i:r.  m  lnvolvlnf^  'he 
conversion  of  a  larije  numLer  of  drv-car«o 
barges  to  ell  htmc^'  and  a  F.zable  expans  on 
cf  new  bar;;e  ff.rilitles,  inciudirig  the  con- 
ctruciion  of  wot  don  barges  fur  tiie  Uuii^por- 
tatlon  of  residual  fuel  oil,  dry-cargo  wooden 
barges  for  ropl-clng  the  steel  barges  which 
will  be  converted  to  pctrolerm  carriers,  and 
related  ti;w  and  tir.;  Iw»t  equipment. 

Throvi'jh  greater  spe«  d  and  efficiency  In  the 
use  of  tank  cai's.  the  assignment  of  addi- 
tional cftrs  to  eastern  ser^'lce  by  us:npr  taiik 
trucks  for  short  hauls  to  a  greater  extent. 
end  t;;e  constiuctlon  of  more  loading  and 
unloading  faciaties.  It  Is  hoped  thai  ilie  rail 
movement  of  petroleum  ar.d  yetrulcum  pr(d- 
Ucts  to  the  eastern  staboard  can  be  sLtjptd 
up  materially.  The  drum  movement  of  kcro- 
aene  in  boxcars,  which  has  been  started 
recently,  has  already  auj^mented  rail  de- 
liveries to  toe  critical  east  cciast  area  by 
nearly   2.5.000    tiarrels  a  day. 

Tlie  Vital  liiiporiance  of  Incretusing  our 
trani.portation  laciiitles.  In  (.rdcr  to  meet  es- 
sential domestic  and  military  demands  fi>r 
oil.  Is  fully  reci-Kniztd  and  vou  m.iy  be  as- 
Bured  that  posliive  and  decisive  steps  are 
being  ta^ien  to  bring  about  the  fulflllment 
of  t)ur  194.1  tran.-portatlon  piogrjm  v^.ih  all 
possible   haste. 

Upon  ctiinpietlon  of  transportation  proj- 
ects now  under  w;iy,  It  Is  believed  that  all 
rationed  requirements  on  the  en.st  coast  can 
be  siitli^Ilcd.  IIi>wever,  It  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that  the  volume  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  prixiucts  that  will  be  available 
fur  cnillan  consumption  next  wlnier  is 
alwavs  subject  to  unpredictable  develfipments 
In  the  theater  of  war  In  any  event,  the 
Army  and  Navy  must  have  the  flrst  call  on 
our  petroleum  supplies;  our  war  Industries 
must  be  fueled  uiifailtmjly;  nnd  we  shall  do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  supply  essen- 
tial civilian   requirements. 

Tour  views  and  comment.^  in  relatnn  to 
the  subject  of  petroleum  transportation  are 
appreciated. 

If  you  believe  I  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance, please  let  mc  know. 
Sincerely   y<turs, 

Raij>h  K   Davtcs. 
Deputy  Petroleum  Admmtjtrutor. 


Commentf  on  the  Report  of  the  NatioDal 
Reioarces  Planninc  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  wAHimoioi* 

IN  THE  nOUIJK  OK  ItEI'KKMKNTATTVFfl 

T/inrMau.  March  Zi.  l'J43 

Mr.  JACKItON.  Mr-  Hp*  kcr,  iirMer 
lonve  to  fXlL-iicl  my  rrrn.uks  iii  the  Hkc- 
ciiD,  I  Include  the  Io11w,mm«  hiUcN-  by 
eufniif.'I  Graft'  n  hmix  ,\.v\nv,  in  tlie  V/;nh- 
llliiUui  EvcnliiK  atar  March  10.  1943: 

BOCTAL  BCCtTHITY    FLAN'a   OFIONrNT*   ricMTIMO 

A  i'itiMcu>t4i  Which  AtacADT  I«  AccciTiu 
(Hy  tlamuel  Orafton) 

Continuing  on  ttm  aoclal-ncrurlty  plan,  I 
muke  the  point  thnt  we  art?  dlMUaaing  un- 
employment relief  at  a  llnie  when  the  na- 
tional income  la  I116.000.000.OCO.  We  are 
dlacuiatriK  th**  dangeri  of  drought  during  a 
flacal  cloudbiirit 

The  fact  that  con^esalonal  conservatives 
probably  will  be  able  to  ahclvo  the  plan  for 
this  year  Is  not  a  tribute  to  th'  ir  ptlut  of 
view  or  to  the  poimlarity.  It  is  tribute  to 
the  war  bud:fet. 

These  men  are  Ai'htlnf:  security  at  a  time 
when  almo.st  ever>lx)dy  haa  It.  it  a  rta.on- 
ably  accurate  facsimile  of  it,  In  one  war-born 
form  or  another. 

They  are  Ughtlng  the  concept  of  maintain- 
ing living  fatandartla  through  Goveriur.ent  ex- 
penditures, at  a  time  when  lUirg  standards 
are  being  maintained  through  Oovernment 
expenditures. 

TEST    Wn.L    CO  Mr    t.^TTTR 

In  other  word-,  they  are  f1?Vitin<]:  n  teeny- 
we*»ny  plan  for  spendint;  maybe  two.  mavbe 
Ave.  billions  a  year  to  krep  pe<ir>l»'  :il  wirk, 
ciurlnR  a  perl(  d  In  which  we  are  spending 
one  hurdred  billions  a  yesu-  In  keeping  people 
at  work. 

Th'.'y  are  saying,  the  Government  ain't 
a-guing  to  supp<Tt  the  people,  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  Jolly  well  s  .supporting  the 
piH'p'e  They  are  sf.ying  we  will  not  do  It,  at 
a  time  when  we  obviously  are  dou^s;  It. 

Tlie  real  test  of  public  opinion  on  Eecurlty 
will  Come  when  there  isn't  any  security  So 
(to  help  cut  Hway  the  obt^curantist  under- 
brush In  this  debate  i.  It  mu.st  be  pointed  out 
to  couFcrvatlve  Members  of  Ctmgress  that  It 
Is  not  their  p' pularlty,  n.>t  thi  Ir  charm,  not 
the!r  curly  hair,  which  maizes  It  p?«wible  for 
them  to  attack  .security     It  i.<;    he  war  bud/et. 

They  are  ret\!ly  hugging  the  war  budget  to 
their  bosoms;  they  sire  dressing  themselves 
In  It,  as  in  a  greatcoat.  But  It  :s  perhaps  not 
a  durable  garment. 

UNTTED  STATES  rUND6   DORKOWED 

It  c  >ulrt.  correctly,  be  said  that  the  soclal- 
st  cu'"ity  plan  is  not  a  scheme  Inr  suddenly  up 
and  spending  a  couple  of  biUlon.s  a  year  to 
support  the  pei  pie.  It  is  a  plan  to  demo- 
bilize the  ypending  of  a  hundred  billion.s  a 
ypfir  d'.wn  to  a  mere  couple  of  billions  It  Is 
acttinlly  e  plan  to  cut  Government  expeiidl- 
liires  In  support  of  the  people  to  perhaps  one- 
liftieth  of  the  present  level 

A  good  portion  of  the  opposition  Is  really 
talking  »b«iut  some  st^'rt  of  an  ImaKinary 
country,  which  Is  spending  vtry  lltUe  to  keep 
Its  purple  gcliiK.  luul  In  which  It  has  sud- 
denly, outrageously,  been  propoatd  to  .spend 
several   billions  a  year. 

It  would  be  pleasant.  perhap.««.  to  be  citi- 
zens of  ao  fiscally- fortunate  a  country  But 
I  don't   know   where  that  country   i(.     It  la 


certainly    not    this    country.  The    people    of 

thl.s  country  are  being  kept  going  by  $100.- 

000  OCO  000  a  year  of  Federal  money,  most  of 
it  borrowed 

TKESH    ETART    IMPOSSIBI  « 

So  the  pioblem  is.  can  wc  cut  1100.000  COO.- 
000  a  year  d<jw!i  U>  12  000  000  00,  or  even 
f .1  000  oi>n  000  The  oppoaition  seem*  to  con- 
ce.ve  of  ilie  p)i)l)';fm  nx  one  '<t  wlii^ther  wo 
ought  to  •tart  from  /  .  >  uiid  ko  up 

It  would  be  nice  to  wli'iin  th,.»  Irchh  start, 
nt  zero,  but  how  do  the  ron»erviitlven  In  Con- 
K'ni  propoa«  to  obtain  It  for  m'  Ttiey  want 
to  .  .  '  fi-m  acralch,  but  -a:.  r>  i  (ntth? 
H.       •'  h    »it"    the    ri»t    Cio-.u-il'v    (<t    the    Wnr. 

H>  <-  '•  trie  wtxile  countiy  llvltiR  on  the 
FeU' rill  bud>iM,  whilt'  the  <\/  ,■  im  iiir,i 
lirinly  that  u  !.••  not  t/olt,i'  t'  w  «•  i'  ■■  I'ldci.ii 
budi'et  for  any  su*  h  purp  i,.  The  the<jry 
will  bn  pof)iilar  •>  IntiK  v  u,.  lo  la  no  Inter- 
fcpiice   with    tlie   pranirr 

Wr  have  Iv.Ufht  (;fT  li.  m  aoclal  accurlty 
at  the  writ'lnif  price  of  n  rtnjlnr  on  the  penny. 
1 1f  ()Uc"<Uon  iH  can  ^m  buv  off  again,  nt  two 
pennl"*  on  fiie  doljnrf'      Whi-n  the  <lav  comeii, 

wc  Hhail  t,e  (|iiite  lucky  If  the  ofTer  l>  a  llrm 
one.  and  hoku. 


An  Expcrimeat  in  Colicctlvlim 


EXTENSION  OP  ^EM.^nKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DQNDERO 

or  MicHiG^rf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RtPKLSENTA  riV'K3 

Thursday.  March  2:   1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  tlie  Congressional  Rrc-  rd.  under 
leave  to  e.xff^nd  my  remarks,  an  diLorial 
from  tlie  Plymouth  Mail,  of  Plymouth, 
Mich..  vriLlen  by  Elton  R.  Eaton,  former 
member  of  tlie  State  Umsiatixre  of  my 
Siate — Muhi'-an — and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  newspapermen  in  the  State. 
lie  i.s  an  iiideix'ndent  tliinker.  honest 
and  foithripht.  whose  opinions  and  ob- 
servation.s  I  have  always  respected. 

Mr.  Eaton  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion and  has  furnished  information  that 
should  challenge  the  attention  of  every 
Momber  of  Gunfire. s.s. 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  cradle  to  the 
^rave  expenment  in  social  planning  and 
Utopia  buildiHR  ended  in  disa.'^trr  State 
socialism  under  a  free  government  estab- 
lished by  freemen  is  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  our  Republic.  I  appeal  to 
every  Member  of  Uiis  Hou.se  to  read  this 
editorial. 

PLANNING    THF    WAY    TO    A    NATIONAL    POOR    FAKM 

(By  Elton  R.  Eaton) 

So  the  New  Dealer  beneficiaries  of  inherited 
wjalth  who  hive  never  had  X/j  unl  or  spin 
to  earn  their  dally  bread,  a.sai.strd  by  a  group 
of  long-haired,  overeducatcd  nonproduclng 
theorists,  have  worked  out  a  plan  l(jr  the 
poet-war  ponod  so  there  will  be  peace,  hap- 
pmeaa.  and  security  fur  everybody,  whether 
they  work  or  not.  That  seenis  to  be  the  glat 
of  the  document  filed  with  Congress  by  the 
President's  very  rich  and  cultured  relatlTe, 
Frederic  A  Delano.  Chairman  of  the  National 
Planning    IKJnrd 

As  I  hastily  read  tlu.iugh  the  long  docu- 
ment. It  revived  memories  of  probably  the 
first  New  Deal  experiment  ever  tried  out 
lu  Michigan.     As  a  youngster  I   was  reared 
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!n    the    litt'.e    village    of    Galesburg    over    In    ] 

K.'.Iamazoo    County.  , 

A  mile  or  so  west  of  the  village  was  located    I 
the  Kalamazoo  County  poor  farm 

Tl^e  KalamazfX)  poor  farm  was  the  original 
ahare-the-vealth  •'experimental  station"  of 
the  country  and  a«  a  boy  we  heard  and  knew 
much  about  the  thing  they  now  call  the  New 
Deal 

Old  pioneers  used  to  tell  of  the  time  when 
a  nuinb'T  of  covered  wagons  arrived  In  Oales- 
burf!  one  (ii)rlng  day  from  various  placet 
about  il'.e  8'nte  Gathered  under  the  heavy 
covenii/«  of  the  wagons  were  some  70  or  HO 
men  m.mpii.  and  children  who  called  them- 
ael\e»  mrtnbei*  of  the  Alphadrlphla  AsaoCla- 
tlon 

Tliey  hud  come  Went,  they  said,  to  begin 
ll.'e  anew  to  live  In  one  great  community, 
wl  ere  nil  were  to  work  together,  share  alike 
and  live  alike  Everything  raised  was  to  go 
In  one  b.^  granary  and  each  was  to  be  np- 
poriiontd  e(|U.il  amounla  of  fixids,  clt.'thlng, 
and  wiH  d  for  fuel. 

They  upent  ncveial  days  looking  around  for 
a  site  lor  their  new  planned  world.  Finally 
they  pirkid  n  beautiful  piece  of  ground  lying 
on  wh.it  an  a  youngster.  I  knew  as  Tolard  • 
piaiilc  It  consisted  of  several  hundred 
aciet  lunnliig  from  the  foothills  along  the 
north  h.de  of  the  praliie  to  the  Kalamazoo 
River 

Tliere  th(  y  erected  their  buildings,  hewing 
from  the  big  oak  and  walnut  trees  the  frames, 
aldmgs  and  shingles  for  the  community  hall 
and  oti.er  buildings.  I  clearly  remember  the 
old  wocden  structures — the  main  building 
years  Liter  having  been  moved  Into  our  town 
to  be  used  as  a  windmill  factory  after  fire 
had  destroyed  the  original  factory  building. 
It  wa.<ini  necessary  for  these  original  new 
dealers  ;u  .^pend  much  time  clearing  the  land. 
as  most  of  it  was  covered  only  by  a  heavy 
grov.ih  of  wild  grass.  Groves  of  big  white 
oaks  and  walnuts  surrounded  the  prairie. 
It  was  exceedingly  rich,  level  farm  land. 

They  planted  their  crops  and  cut  their  wood 
fcr  the  stoves  and  fireplaces. 

Then  came  fall  and  they  harvested  their 
crops.  As  the  seasons  rolled  around,  it  finally 
develop>ed  that  nearly  all  of  the  productive 
work  was  being  carried  on  by  only  a  small 
number  of  men.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  tlu:e  were  many  drones  among  the 
criginal  new  dealers.  They  wanted  their 
shaie  of  all  that  was  produced,  but  didnt 
waiK  to  do  much  of  the  work  required  in 
prcducmg  it. 

The  workers  didn't  like  this  Idea  and  they 
began  to  move  out  of  the  colony.  I  remem- 
ber well  the  elderly  son  of  one  of  original 
New  Dealers  Kls  father,  sick  and  tired  of 
work.nE  lon^z  hours  while  others  loafed  about 
the  community  center  exploiting  the  bene- 
fits of  the  original  New  Deal,  went  over  east 
of  Galesburg  and  bought  a  farm.  Other 
workers  in  the  colony  bought  themselves 
farms  and  move  out.  This  son  of  cne  of 
the  members  of  the  old  New  Dealers  I  knew 
later  move  into  our  town  and  was  the  butter 
and  eg?  buyer  of  the  place. 

Finally  only  the  drones — the  loud  talker? — 

were    lelt    down    on    the    Alphadelphia    farm. 

They   began   to  get   hungry   and  they  had 

little    clothing.     They   were    too   lazy    to   cut 

their  o^n  heating  wood. 

Wh.it  happened  to  these  New  Deal  drones? 
Kalamazoo  County  taxpayers  had  to  buy 
the  Alphadelphia  farm  and  convert  It  Into 
a  poor  farm  to  care  for  the  lazy  new  dealers 
who  were  stranded  there.  Ju.-t  as  Frederic  A. 
Delano  njw  proposes  that  after  the  Second 
World  War  is  over  that  the  hard-working 
Indu.strious  citizens  of  America  shall  take 
care  cf  all  the  cheaters,  the  drones,  and  the 
rlfl-rufi  of  the  Nation  and  the  world,  even 
If  this  new  breed  of  drones  refuse  to  toll 
and  spin  to  help  support  themselves. 


But  It  Is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such 
crackpot  Ideas  come  from  people  who  have 
been  fed  throughout  their  lives  off  Inherited 
silver  spoons  and  foods  they  never  produced 
through  their  own  efforts. 

Some  day  these  nonproduclng  dreamer*  are 
going  to  wake  up  to  the  Idea  that  there  is 
Just  one  way  for  people  to  get  along  In  this 
world,  and  that  Is  through  work— yes;  hard 
work. 

It  la  atKnit  time  for  someone  to  place  a 
mtiwle  over  the  mouths  of  these  super- 
educated,  nonprodticlng  advocates  of  a  happy, 
carefree  existence  for  all  of  the  dronen  at  the 
expense  of  thos*  who  work  to  produce 

For  10  long  years  theae  modern  new  dealers 
have  «pent  their  time  debunking  every  »ound 
American  Ideal  upon  which  our  Nation  has 
grown  so  powerful  and  so  plentiful  They 
talk  only  of  security  and  safety.  Never  does 
one  hear  anything  about  the  benefits  of  loyal, 
devoted  services  to  our  community,  State,  and 
Nation  ur  of  the  benefits  to  otirselves  and  our 
neighbors  of  real  sacrince.  Never  do  tney  tell 
of  the  Joys  that  come  from  enthusiastic,  dili- 
gent, honest  toll. 

They  have  tried  to  tell  the  people  of  ihti 
Nation  that  we  could  live  by  pretending  to 
work  a  few  hours  per  week.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  this  very  thing  for  some 
years  back. 

Look  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Philippines,  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  you  see  the  results 
of  this  no-work,  all-play  policy  of  the  New 
Dealers. 

"Too  little  and  too  late,"  words  that  shame 
the  richest  nation  that  God  ever  let  live, 
provide  the  answer. 

We  have  a  desperate  war  to  win.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  conceive  why.  In  view  of  the 
plight  we  are  in,  that  these  high  In  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  keep  constantly 
Injecting  Into  discussions  domestic  issues  of 
a  most  controversial  nature.  That  is  no  way 
to  bring  about  unity  in  action  so  much 
needed  at  present. 

As  we  see  it.  the  recommendations  of  the 
planning  board  are  not  only  trouble-making 
ideas,  but  they  can  be  rightfully  regarded  as 
an  insult  to  the  initiative  hard-working  peo- 
ple of  this  free  land  of  ours. 

It  is  high  ttme  that  we  begin  to  preach 
something  about  the  glories  of  work  and  ac- 
complishment, and  the  follies  of  laziness  and 
idle  prattle. 

The  New  Deal  plan  for  the  post-war  period 
Instead  of  being  a  plan  for  Just  a  mere  county 
poor  farm,  is  seemingly  a  plan  for  a  national 
poor  farm  for  all  of  us. 


Require  Recorded  Votei  of  Members  of 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  14.  adopted  by  the  Fiftieth 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  memorlallz- 
Ing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
forthwith  take  such  action  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  require  a  recorded  vote  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  on  the  final 


passage  of  all  bills  and  all  mea:;ures  of 
general  public  interest: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Icwa 
have  steadfastly  and  sacrlftclally.  In  peace 
and  in  war,  manifested  their  devotion  to  the 
Idea's  cf  democracy;  and 

Whereas  a  vigilant  citi«enry  Is  the  best 
safeguard  of  the  democratic  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  II  Is  held  by  the  people  «if  lows  to 
be  a  fundamental  right  of  the  people  to  know 
how  their  duly  elected  representatives  in  the 
general  assembly  vote  on  the  final  pasMiRe  of 
all  measures  affecting  the  people,  and  to 
protect  this  Mfihl  have  imprrsaed  the  Con- 
stitution of  lows  with  the  following  pro- 
vision "Passage  of  bills;  Article  8.  section 
17.  No  bill  shall  be  passed  unleMi  by  the 
asMnt  of  a  majority  of  all  the  member* 
elected  to  each  branch  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  the  question  upon  the  final 
passage  shall  be  taken  immedlstely  upon  Its 
last  reading,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  entered 
on  the  Journal  ";  and 

Whereas  measures  of  grave  concern  to  the 
people  of  lown  and  of  the  Nation  are  not  in- 
frequently passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  without  a  recorded  vote  of  lu 
Members  on  final  passage,  thus  depriving  the 
people  of  Iowa  of  a  fair  opportunity  of  know- 
ing how  their  duly  elected  Members  in  the 
National  Legislature  voted  thereon;  and 

Whereas  a  fair  opportunity  on  the  part  cf 
the  people  of  Icwa  to  scrutinize  the  acts  and 
conduct  of  the  Members  of  Congress  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Ideal  of  democ- 
racy; and 

Whereas  men  and  women  on  the  flghtliiig 
fronts,  on  land  and  sea.  and  those  held  In 
enemy  prisons  in  distant  places  in  the  world, 
are  entitled,  upon  their  return  to  the  home- 
land, to  have  a  record  of  the  votes  cast  by 
their  Representatives  In  the  National  Legis- 
lature, on  the  final  action  on  all  Important 
measures  during  this  critical  period  of  the 
Nation's  history:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fiftieth 
General  Assembly  of  loua  {the  hctuse  con- 
currtng).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  forthwith  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  require 
a  recorded  vote  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  final  passage  of  all  bills  and  all 
measures  of  general  public  Interest;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  directed  to  forward  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hcu.sc  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
(Senate  and  House  cf  Representatives)  of 
the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


Army  Phannacy  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25,  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  reason,  which  to  me  Is  not  clear, 
there  has  never  been  established  a 
Pharmacy  Corps  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Surely  the  services  of  these  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  Army  are  not  only 
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advisable  but  absolutely  essential.  As 
the  size  of  our  Army  increases,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  pharmacists  be- 
comes greater,  it  would  seem  the  part  of 
justice  and  wisdom  to  create  such  a  corps 
In  the  Army  at  this  time.  During  the 
last  Congress  I  urged  consideration  of 
this  same  proposal.  However,  the  War 
Department,  for  reasons  which  seemed 
sutlicient  to  itself,  did  not  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  this  day  in  receipt 
of  a  concurrent  resolution,  pa.ssed  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, urging  immediate  action  by  the  Con- 
gress setting  up  this  Pharmacy  Corps, 
and  pursuant  to  the  pfrmis.-.ion  granted 
me,  I  am  including  that  resolution  which 
is  as  follows: 

S.-nate  Concurrent  Resolution  16 

A  concurrent  resolution  niemoralizing  Con- 
gress to  create  a  Pharmacy  Curps  lu  tlie 
United   States  Army 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  House  bill  No.  997 
and  Senate  bill  No  216.  to  create  a  Phi.raiacy 
Corpji  in   the   United  States  Array;    and 

Whereas  there  is  a  detiuite  need  In  this 
war  emergency  for  the  capable  handling  of 
drugs,  medicines,  and  pharmaceutics  which 
are  used  In  the  treatment  of  disetises  of  our 
boys  and  girls  in  the  aimed  forces;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  there  Is  no  law 
providing  for  the  creation  of  such  a  Pharmacy 
Corps:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Renohed  by  the  senate  (the  hoxn^e  of  repre- 
sentative.-i  concurring) ,  That  we  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  see  the.se  two  bills 
enficted  Into  law;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  to  the 
congressional  delegation  of  Michigan 

Adopted  by  the  senate  March  9,  194:? 

Adopted  bv  the  house  of  representatives 
March  10,  1943. 

Frfii  I.  rHA.«?E. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Myles  p.  Orat. 
Clerk  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 


Comments  on  the  Report  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HOiN.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1943 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Dorothy  Thomp.son,  appearing  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Wa.shington  Evening 
Star: 

POST-W.AR  RtSOURCES  Pl^NNING  REPORT  SFEN 
IC.VORED.  MlSREPSrSENTK),  Cav/VLITRLY  DIS- 
MISSU) 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
It  Is  not  my  purpo.se  today  to  discuss 
the  report  of  Uie  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  on  freedom  from  want  after 
the  war  This  68-paep  document  and  the 
lengthy  study  on  which  it  is  based  require 
attentive  reading,  and  furnish  ground  for 
meticulous  criticism,  which  wJl  come  in  due 
time. 


But  the  reception  accorded  the  rf^port.  both 
by  press  and  politicians,  is  a  discouraging 
revelation  of  intellectual  leadership.  For 
the  report  has  been  Ignored,  misrepresented, 
or  ravalKTly  dism  ssed. 

The  document  is  a  summary  of  a  much 
longer  study  available  to  all  cmcernod  with 
the  post-war  outlook.  It  represents  tlie 
fruits  of  3  years  of  work  by  disinterested 
economists  and  experts  in  various  fields,  and 
takes  into  account  the  experience  of  other 
countries  in  atteniptiiiK  i^)  ach.eve  a  mini- 
mum of  economic  iiecurlty  for  all  citizens. 

Its  object,  in  a  revolutionary  world.  Is  to 
help  achieve  a  stable  society  with  minimum 
disl(x:atlon  of  existing  economic  institutions. 
Such  a  society  is  the  condition  even  for  in- 
ternational post-war  planning.  It  Is  useless 
to  discuss  the  Internutlonal  political  and 
economic  relationships  unless  there  is  priis- 
pect  of  stability  within  our  own  borders. 
Every  agreement  could  he  overthrown  by  rad- 
ical changes  here. 

T-NLIltK    BEVZRTIXIE   REPORT 

Unlike  the  British  Bererldge  report,  which 
Is  a  Kmitecl  document,  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  extensicn  and  rationalization  of 
existing  social  .services,  this  report  ral.-^es  the 
primary  question,  upon  the  answer  to  which 
all  other  measures  are  dependent,  namely. 
liow  to  m.alntain  I'uil  employment  after  the 
war  This  Is  the  basic  problem  which  faces 
all  Indii.strlallzed  iKxrletles.  Failure  U)  solve 
It  Is  responsible  fdr  all  the  radical  up.scts  of 
these  times,  and  I.',  Indeed,  a  direct  cause  of 
this  war. 

When  the  New  York  Times,  In  an  editorial 
commenting  on  t.ie  report,  dismisses  it  by 
suggesting  that  nazl-lsm  is  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  Bismarck  H  "welfare  state,"  the  Times 
Is  fnlllng  below  Its  usual  Intellectual  level. 
The  security  plan  Initiated  by  Bismarck  and 
elaborated  by  the  Weimar  republic  wa.s 
founded  on  failure  to  stive  the  problem  of 
cyclical  unemployment.  This  unemployment, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor,  con- 
tributed to  the  rl.se  of  Hitler.  Hitler  In  p<iwer, 
snb'tltuted  for  the  traditional  welf.ire  state 
the  party  Winterhilfe,  and  a  system  of  con- 
scripted labor 

Modifications  of  the  system  of  social  In- 
surance Introduced  into  Germany  by  the  cnn- 
ser\Htlvp  BIsmrirrk  as  a  hedee  apalnst  nidiral 
overturns  have  been  adopted  by  every  civilized 
nation.  Including,  belatedly,  our  own. 

There  are  measures  of  Internal  collective 
security  ne<'ossita"ied  by  the  lndu.«trlal  revo- 
lution, the  division  of  labtir,  the  growth  and 
concentration  of  Industry,  and  the  resultant 
Interdependence  of  nearly  every  citizen  on 
all  the  others.  No  stable  society  can  be  built 
In  tilts  coimtry,  or  anywhere  else  outside  tiie 
purely  rural  communities  of  self-sustaining 
farmers  and  artls.ms.  without  some  compre- 
hensive sy.stem  of  mutual  In.surance.  and 
without  carefully  conceived  meaiures  for 
minimizing  b<^ims  and  depressions.  To  pre- 
sent such  a  plan  Is  the.  purpose  of  this  report 

FrNCTTfN     OF     ABMINI.STRATION 

How  el.se  can  imch  a  plan  be  prepared? 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  states.  "Con- 
gress has  determuied  to  write  its  own  for- 
mula. This  is  a.s  it  should  be  "  Congress 
is  completely  unequipped  to  prepare  a  plan. 
Congress  will  a!w;iys  be  Inclined  to  use  such 
questions  for  politics.  It  has  neither  tho 
personal  disinterestedness,  nor  the  staff,  nor 
the  freedom  from  direct  popular  pressures. 
nor  the  technical  experts,  nor  the  time  for 
the  preparation  cf  such  a  rei)ort. 

That  Is  the  function  of  an  administration 
with  foresight  And  the  function  of  Con- 
gress is  to  consider  the  report,  discuss  It, 
debate  It.  modify  it,  and  pass  Judgment  on 
it.  There  is  no  other  way  of  governing  in- 
telligently In  the  modern  world 

Judgment,  however,  has  already  been 
pasj>cd  by  radio  and  new.spaper  commentators 
who  obviously  have  not  done  more  than 
glance    through    the   summary. 


Part  of  the  trouble,   of  course,   la   due   to 

the  way  In  which  the  administration  handles 
its  public  relations.  The  document  comes 
Into  the  hands  of  these  commentators  wlio 
might  be  expect«l  to  give  it  cureful  atten- 
tion. 24  hours  after  its  general  release.  Tlie 
political  opponents  of  the  adminlstratlcn 
immediately  prejudice  public  opinion,  ai.d 
responsible  writers  keep  still  because  tht;y 
cannot  talk  about  something  they  have  not 
carefully  studied. 

But  such  a  report,  having  made  a  day's 
headlines,  cannot  be  di.smissed  from  pubiio 
discussion  in  a  week's   time. 

For  the  American  people  are  preatly  con- 
cerned with  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  thcra 
after  this  war. 


Rubber  in  War 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wfdnc^dav.  March  24.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  text 
of  a  transcribec'  broadcast  delivered  l)y 
me  March  21  over  radio  station.s  WMAM, 
Marinette,  Wis.,  and  WSOO,  Saull  Si,e, 
Marie,  Mich.,  entitled  "Rubber  in  War": 

Lajt  Tuesday  I  had  the  pleasure  (f  Joining 
merat>ers  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  in 
witnessing  a  .splendid  display  ot  produ<'ts 
manufactured  by  the  B  F  Goodrich  Co  and 
its  affiliated  companies  which  are  playing  a 
most  Important  part  In  the  war  effort  Tho 
products  dl.'^plajed,  of  course,  represented  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  various  prcd- 
ucts  manufactured  In  their  numerous  plants, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  concerned  with  rur 
military  program.  Thoxisands  of  articles  u^ed 
In  peacetime  pursuits  are  now  being  adapted 
and  used  in  our  war  effort.  For  example,  fire 
hose  is  being  produced  at  this  company  a 
plants  at  the  rate  of  around  75000  feet  a 
week  Such  hose  has  wide  and  varied  uses  In 
civilian  and  military  protection  services 
throughout  the  world.  Belts  from  the  smsU- 
fst  V-belt  used  In  automotive  and  industrial 
drives  up  to  the  henvUst  rf  c.)nveyor  bt  Its 
represent  a  very  substantial  effort  on  the  pirt 
of  that  company.  Conveyor  and  transmission 
belting  Is  u.sed  In  our  own  minea  and  indus- 
tries in  ever-increasing  quantities  due  to  ihe 
Increased  production  of  cur  mines  and  v. ar 
plants;  and  a  tTemendous  amount  of  this 
belting  is  being  shipped  abroad  under  lend- 
lease.  For  Instance.  Russia  recently  requ  sl- 
tloned  undpr  lend-lease  1  400  00<J  feet  (*h  ch 
Is  appro.xiniately  265  miles i  uf  various  sizes 
of  conveyor  belt  for  use  In  its  war  effort, 
B  P  Oo<xlrich  participated  by  supplying  68 
miles  of  belting  Fuithermore,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  B  P  Goodrich  is  figuring  on  an 
Inquiry  from  Ru-  sia  for  25  000.000  feet  of 
transmission  belt  ranging  in  si^'e  from  2-trich 
to  2S-lnch  Mi.scellaneous  Items  such  as  radi- 
ator hose   rubber  mountln  s.  .seriis,  ga>keti 

all  find  their  Important  places  in  the  war 
program. 

In  the  exhibit  I  saw  dlsplaved  neronautl'^al 
products,  plastic  board  airplane  tires  builet 
sealing  hose  de-icers,  rubber  tracks,  tir^s  of 
all  kinds,  rubber  footwear,  lifesavlng  su  t«, 

flotation   equipment,  etc. 

Tlielr  tire  di.splay  showed  the  military  d  »s- 
ert  tire,  the  huge  heavy  rubber  treads  med 
on  tanks  and  the  famous  half-track  ujed 
on  combat  veliicles.  the  super  traction  mud 
and  snow  tire,  the  combat  tire,  and  airplane 
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tires.  The  Interesting  military  desert  tire  Is 
tl.e  result  of  extensive  tests  in  the  desert 
sands  of  Indio.  Calif  ,  to  produce  a  tlrc 
that  would  h.-.ve  both  satisfactory  traction 
tn  highway  service  and  would  also  be  satis- 
factory on  k)ose  sand.  As  a  result,  they  de- 
sl'^ncd  a  trend  on  the  same  order  of  our 
present  mud  and  snow  tires  except  that  it  is 
much  shallower.  This  reduction  of  tread 
depth  w.i.s  made  .so  that  when  a  vehicle  trav- 
eled ever  s.-^nds  it  wcu'd  disturb  the  sand 
as  little  as  possible  so  as  not  to  dig  in  and 
bury  the  vehicle.  In  examining  their  truck 
tire  on  exhibit,  one  noticed  thnt  It  was  rep- 
resented as  havinsj  been  made  almost  entirely 
of  synth.etic  rubber.  Synthetic  rubber  tires 
have  been  produced  ii  many  varied  sires  and 
are  now  bein.;  tested  In  t^.e  various  field 
rervlces  to  as.«lst  In  the  development  of 
"know  how"  of  production  a-i  well  as  for  ob- 
servation cf  performance  of  the  synthetic 
material  vinder  v.iried  conditions. 

We  haven't  yet  learned  all  the  secrets  of 
synthetic  rubber  and  what  we  do  net  want 
to  do  Is  to  get  caught  In  the  same  position 
Hitler  found  himself  last  winter— and  pcs- 
slbly  attain  this  winter— when  his  synthetic 
tires,  tank  treads,  etc  ,  all  started  to  break 
t;p  In  the  very  severe  winter  ercountered  in 
the  Russian  campaign  In  fart.  It  has  been 
repcted  to  me  that  much  of  the  leason  fcr 
the  Russian  successes  in  the  winter  cam- 
pal^tn  a  year  ago  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  mlRhty  Gsrman  war  machine  bogged 
tlcwn  due  to  difTlcultics  encountered  with 
their  synthetic  rubber  and  their  synthetic 
lubricatin-t  oils  which  falleJ  to  function  in 
the  cold  Russian  winter  and  this  m.-'de  Hitler's 
p.rmy  vuln  rable  to  the  strikinp  force  of  the 
RU£s*ans.  whose  equipment  did  stand  up 
under  those  conditions. 

The  combrit  tire  which  I  saw  differed  frcm 
the  tn:ck  type  tire  by  having  a  much  heavier 
carcass  In  the  sidewall.  It  Is  usrd  primarily 
on  combat  vehicles  where  they  are  .us-cptible 
to  bullets,  straflng.  and  shrapnel.  Its  prime 
function  is  to  .'ustain  the  load  of  the  vehicle. 
even  though  the  tube  is  punctured  and  no 
air  remains  In  the  tire  By  use  of  a  standard 
bead'.ock.  tlie  tire  Is  anchored  solidly  to  a 
divided  wheel  and  when  traction  is  required, 
even  though  lacking  air,  the  tire  is  held  to 
the  rim  sa  ight  that  it  cannot  possibiy  slip. 
Tlie  increased  wi.U  thickne.'^^  permits  the  tire 
to  remain  at  approximately  80  percent  ot 
section  het'lit  and  It  can  Etand  up  lor  better 
than  100  miles  of  operation  before  failing — 
perml'ting  the  vehicle  to  remain  in  combat 
or  make  it  pcssible  for  the  vehicle  to  remcve 
Itself  away  from  the  combat  lines  for  repairs 
ALSO  on  e.\lublt  was  an  airplane  tire  made 
from  synthetic  rubber  which  Is  now  under- 
going experimental  tests.  In  addition  to  this 
tire  made  from  synthetic  rubber  was  shewn 
Goodrich's  to-called  Reclaim  V-35  tire,  wh.ch 
represents  the  company's  effort  for  conserva- 
tion of  crude  rubber  by  a  complete  substitu- 
tion of  crude  with  reclaim.  This  V  35  tire. 
If  restricted  within  a  as-nule-p.-^r-hcur  speed 
limit,  and  without  being  subjected  to  any 
abnormal  abuses,  will  give  10.000  mfles  or 
m<.re  of  we.ir  before  it  is  necessary  to  recap 
or  retread. 

Then  I  saw  the  Goodrich  alr-.seal  tead- 
Icck  tire— another  example  of  the  company's 
Ineenuity  and  Interest  in  'he  conservation 
of  lubber  by  the  elimination  of  the  Inner 
tube  in  the  tire.  At  present  this  unit  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  combat-type  tire 
and  1:-  uiidergolng  extensive  tes»?  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Orlnancc  Be- 
fore that  unit  was  Introducrd  to  cur  War 
Department.  B.  F.  Goodrich  had  successfully 
conducted  tests  In  Texas  and  various  other 
places,  accumulating  as  much  as  20.0CO  miles 
without  the  u-e  of  any  Inner  tube  and  with 
no  more  a:r  lo.ss  than  we  would  ordinarily 
eaccuntcr  wilU  a  tire  using  an  inuer  tube. 


Further  tests  were  conducted  at  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  at  whiCh  time  a  range  in- 
cluding 6  00  X  16.  6  00  x  20.  7.50  x  20.  8  25  x  20, 
and  1200  x  20  tires  pa.ssed  several  CT,'cles  of 
te.-^tlng.  The  tests  Involved  running  it  for 
50  miles  and  again  reinflatlng  it  and  running 
150  miles  concluding  one  cycle.  The  units 
were  then  demounted,  separated,  and  then  re- 
mounted and  the  cycle  repeated  additional 
times.  The  tests  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  was  prompted  to  go 
Into  an  extensive  program  Involving  better 
than  500  units  to  be  tested  at  military  prov- 
ing grounds  involving  temperatures  as  low 
as  -40'  F.  In  northern  Canada  and  tests 
on  the  hot  dese-rt  sands  of  California. 

The  rubber  footwear  display  covered  items 
with  wh.ch  most  of  us  are  fam'har  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  the  electrically  heated 
aviator  boot,  the  Jungle  boot,  and  the  Navy 
flying  boot.     The  electrically  heated   aviator 
bcots  are  heated  in  a  similar  wi;y  as  our  elec- 
tric bed  pads  and  are  worn  by  pilots  flying 
in  e.-aremcly  liigh   altitudes  under  sub-zero 
temperatures.     One   cculd   see   an    extension 
cord  from  the  boot  which   is  to  be  plugged 
Into  a  socket  from  which  it  derives  its  heat — 
whKh  IS  generated  elcctiicahy     An  Interest- 
I    Ing  anple  on  the  Jungle  t>oot  is  that  this  type 
I    of    construction     was    found     necessary    for 
Jungle  wear  since  leather  quickly  deteriorates 
In    humid    areas    of    the   southwest    Pacihc. 
The  Navy  10  "  flying  boot  also  has  an  inter- 
\    estmg  construction  insofar   as  a  dual  zipper 
'    arrangemfnt  is  concerned.    The  conventional 
I    zijiper- which  Is  now  disappearing  from  our 
civilian  markets — is  incorporated  in  the  por- 
ticn  to  which  the  lightweight  leather  lace  is 
I    attached— which   is  for  everyday  use      How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  an   emerj.ency.  the  pilot 
can.  by  pulling  the  zipper  having  the  heavier 
strap— and   which  is  on  the  opposite  side — 
open  the  boot  to  full  width  thus  permitting 
It  to  be  removed  quickly  in  case  he  is  forced 
down  at  sea.     Included  in  the  rubber   foot- 
wear exhibit  were   many  other  items  which 
i    are   generally   peacetime   items,   the    produc- 
tlcn    cf   which,   however,    is    now   piven   over 
i    entirely  to  military  and  other  essential  needs 
:    and   which   are  fabricated   by    a   division  of 
B.  F.  Goodrich  in  Massachusetts.    That  divl- 
I    sion    also    produces    all    kinds    of    fabricated 
i    clCLhing.  food   baps,   submarine   bcttery   Jars, 
rafts,    lile   belus    and    Jackets,    helmet    liners, 
!    etc.    all   cf   which    are   necessary   lor    many 

military  services. 
I  I  found  the  so-called  lifesr.ving  suit  most 
Interesting.  It  was  an  example  of  one  of  the 
i  manv  kinds  of  suits  B  F.  Goodrich  makes  for 
j  various  uses  in  cur  armed  services.  Some 
I  suits  have  incorporated  in  them  a  flotation 
]  bladder  or  a  band  of  suitable  material  which 
permits  flotation.  Tlie  lifesavlng  suit  ex- 
hibited Is  not  really  a  lifesavlng  suit  and  the 
wearer  is  required  to  put  on  either  a  life- 
preserver  belt  or  vest  before  stepping  into  it, 
but  it.-^  prime  purpose  is  to  protect  the  In- 
dividual from  th3  water,  keep  him  dry.  and 
give  him  warmth.  The  suit  is  made  in  one 
size  and  will  accommodate  a  man  6  feet 
3  inches  tall  and  In  the  case  of  men  who 
are  smaller,  a  strap  arrangement  at  the  bot- 
tom can  be  u^ed  to  blouse  the  surplus  leg 
length. 

In  addition  to  the  lifesavlng  suit  Just 
mentioned,  B.  F.  Goodrich  manufactures 
numerous  other  items  involving  rubber  or 
rubberlike  materials  In  conjunction  with 
fabric.  For  Instance,  barrage  balloons  and 
pontoons,  life  rafts,  reconnaissance  boats, 
food  containers,  gasoline  container  bags- 
just  to  mention  a  few.  The  life  preserver, 
life  belt,  and  landing  beat  are  inflated  by 
cartridges  of  carbon  dioxide  v.hlch  can  be 
observed  by  close  examination  of  the  Items. 
In  addition  to  that  d-vico  there  is  added 
means  of  Inflation  by  lung  power  in  the  event 
the  mechanical  means  fail. 


Another  Item  on  exhibit  of  considerable 
interest  is  B.  F.  Goodrich's  Mark  IV  (4-man) 
raft  It  is  constructed  of  rubberized  fabr.c 
having  a  large-sized  cartridge  of  carbon- 
dicxide  capable  of  Inflating  the  boat.  Iir- 
cluded  with  the  equipment  are  a  pair  of 
oars  that  are  collapsible,  an  inflating  and  de- 
flating air  pump  and  a  ripper  bag  which  is 
suitable  for  stowing  food  and  other  materials. 
Toward  the  tnjw  of  the  beat  are  two  pockets 
which  contain  a  repair  kit  for  punctures.  In 
another  pocket  is  a  scout  kn  fe,  metal  mir- 
ror, stout  cord,  and  whistle.  All  tills  equip- 
ment   is   furnished    with    the    raft. 

B  F.  Goodrich  has  been  a  leader  In  the 
development  of  bullet-sealing  gasoline  tanks 
which  have  been  credited  with  saving  a  great 
many  i)lanes  and  the  lives  of  the  crews. 

The  tanks  prevent  the  planes  from  crtchlng 
ftre  from  leaking  gasoline  after  being  struck 
by  bullets  and  also  preserve  the  fuel  supply 
so  that  the  planes  may  return  to  their  bases. 
Bullet -sealing  tanks  are  used  in  all  of  our 
combat  aircraft. 

Three  different  types  of  gasoline  coiitain- 
ers — or  fuel  cells — were  on  exhibit.  The 
larger  of  the  three  cells  shown  was  one  cf 
several  required  fcr  one  plane,  the  contour 
of  each  differing  some  to  accommodate  the 
contour  of  the  wing  or  other  points  cf  loca- 
tion In  the  plane.  It  is  nonraetallic  aid 
r.gid  in  constiuction.  The  inside  lining  is 
of  B  F.  Goodrich  Ameripol  oil  resisting  ma- 
terial whlc»i  In  all  arcund  performance  has 
no  equal  in  the  presence  of  gaollnes  which 
are  destructive  to  other  materials  in  one 
form  or  another.  Another  fuel  cell  Is  of  a 
bag  type  and  Is  bullet  sealing.  The  size  on 
exhibit  can  hold  approximately  80  gallons  cf 
gasoline;  It  is,  however,  not  as  rigid  as  the 
larger  one  described  earlier  but  it  is  mere 
flexible,  enabling  It  to  be  crushed  and  in- 
stalled in  wings  already  built  and  in  places 
that  would  be  inaccessible  to  a  rigid  type 
construction.  The  third  fuel  C3ll  shown, 
which  was  of  a  rectangular  box  design,  was 
of  a  50-gallon  capacity  which  type  is  in- 
stalled in  amphibian  tanks  and  is  now  also 
being  developed  for  small  beats.  It  is  con- 
structed substantially  as  the  two  other  types 
Just  mentioned  and  is  equally  sealproof 
against  bullets. 

The  B.  F  Goodrich  Co.  Is  ordinarily  thought 
of  as  being  a  manufacturer  of  rubber  and 
rubberlike  articles,  but  its  field  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  such  materials.  At  its 
exhibit  here  we  saw  displays  of  machine 
work — as  for  example,  airplane  de-icers  which 
have  been  developed  to  perfection  after  years 
of  extensive  research.  B  F.  Goodrich  plants 
have  substantial  machine  shops  which,  in 
peacetime,  are  devoted  to  making  tire  molds, 
industrial-product  molds,  machine  parts  for 
plant  equipment,  and  the  like:  but  with  the 
freezing  of  automotive,  refrigerator,  washing- 
machine,  and  other  such  production,  the 
need  for  this  equipment  was  transferred  from 
such  production  and  offered  for  use  both  as 
a  prime  contractor  and  a  subcontractor  to 
military  needs. 

This  exhibit  of  the  products  made  by  B  F. 
Goodrich  can.  of  course,  be  substantially 
duplicated  by  the  other  leading  rubber  com- 
panies of  the  Nation  and  proves  conclusively 
what  a  valuable  and  tremendous  part  the 
rubber  Industry  is  playing  In  this  greatest 
of  all  war  efforts — and  likewise  It  demon- 
strated conclusively  to  us  the  necessity  for 
practicing  every  possible  economy  in  the  use 
of  rubber  products.  We  are  encouraged  here 
in  Washington  to  believe  that  Mr.  JeflTers  is 
finally  getting  somewhere  with  his  program 
for  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber,  but 
this  exhibit  demonstrated  to  us  clearly  thct 
we  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go  before  we 
civilians  are  goinp;  to  be  able  to  get  any  sub- 
stantial supply  of  synthetic  rubber  for  civil- 
ian needs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANGS  CASE 

or   SOt'TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  25.  ISU 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speakor,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I 
include  the  followinp;  editorial  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March  27. 
1943: 

HOW  WK  TAKI  THE  PROFTT^a  OITT  OF  WAB 

The  phrtise  "renegotiation  of  contracts" 
gives  most  businessmen  and  manufacturers 
the  creeps  It  su^t'csts  welshing  bv  act  of 
Congress,  and  u  hwarrn  of  burepucrats  In 
every  war  plant  holding  up  production  while 
they  try  to  prove  that  the  owner  Is  a  crook 
A  ycHr  &P,n.  when  Congre.su  pafsfd  section  402 
of  the  Sixth  Supplemental  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act.  which  renulrps  that  all  cnntriiCte 
Involvint?  more  than  $100,000  with  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Treasury  or  the  Maritime  Ccm- 
mispion  be  renegotiated  whenever  "the 
profits  cnn  be  det<  'ned  with  reasonable 
certainty."  there  wn-  prartlcally  no  cheers. 
Even  a  man  who  ha.s  no  Intention  of 
prctlteerlng  feels  better  with  a  tirm  contract 
In  the  drawer  of  his  desk 

Tlie  act  has  been  in  force  almost  a  j-enr. 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  between  them  have 
recaptured  cxce.*?ive  prcHts  or  rrnep'^tl- 
ated  them  out  of  war  contracts,  to  the  tune 
of  $1.500,000.CC0  Hew  Is  renegotiation 
working?  What  are  the  Justifications  for  It? 
Is  the  prof'.ucer  allowed  enough  profit  to 
stimulate  Increased  production?  Does  the 
efficient  producer  .--urTcr  at  the  expense  of  his 
slovenly  competitor?  Why  aren't  cxcess- 
pronts  taxes  adequate  to  curb  profiteering? 
These  and  some  hundreds  of  other  qu!»stion8 
are  being  oiked  whenever  producers  who  ere 
supplvlne:  the  Goveniment — and  that  means 
mcst  protlucers — get  tiKcther 

Nobody  has  stated  the  origins  and  caiiscB 
^of  contract  renegotiation   mure  clearly   than 
B-na^or  David  I.  Wau.h.  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Naval   Affairs  Committer 

"It  became  apparent,  '  said  Senator  Wai.sh. 
"that  many  neguttated  contracts  were 
awarded  before  either  of  the  contracting? 
p.irtles  had  any  accurate  idea  as  to  the  actual 
ci>st  of  producing  the  article  on  a  mass-pro- 
duction b:isis.  When  the  actual  cost  of  m:in- 
ufactiulng  the  article  became  known.  It  was 
apparent  that  some  firnxs  were  making  an 
excess  profit,  and  both  the  Government  and 
the  manufacturer  desued  to  renegotiate  the 
contract  m  order  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
Government." 

That  was  one  rea.':nn  fnr  renegotlatlcn. 
The  Army  asks  an  automobile  manufacturer 
to  make  taiiks  in  a  hutrv.  The  manufacturer 
has  never  made  a  laiik  and  has  no  Idea 
what  the  cosU  will  be  A  contract  Is  signed 
at  some  price  Just  to  pet  things  started 
When  manufacturint;  experience  hiis  estab- 
lished the  actual  cost,  a  new  contract  can 
be  written. 

Equally  important,  however,  has  been  the 
feeling  that  this  time  there  should  be  no 
Rcandali  usly  exorbitant  prolits  f  re  m  war 
orders.  BcUi  political  parties  and  almost 
every  organization  big  enough  to  afford  a 
national  convention  have  pa.ssed  resolutions 
demanding  that  profit  be  t;\ken  out  of  war 
Nobody  likes  to  ccntemulate  the  difference 
between  the  hardships  endured  by  a  soldier 
on  Guadalcanal  and  a  manufacturer  at  home 
cashing  in  on  w.ir  busmcs.s  Since  it  is  Im- 
practical to  equip  the  manufacturers  office 
With  fox  hules  and  cooties,  tiiv^  m.>st  obvious 


means  of  narrowing  the  gap  between  his  lot 
and  that  of  the  soldier  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  manufacturer  does  not  make  so  much 
money  as  to  create  a  scandal  and  give  a  bad 
name   to  the  free-entj-rprlse  eysirm 

I:i  the  laot  wiir.  the  so-called  profiteers 
represented  un  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
American  Industry,  but  there  were  enough 
of  iheni  to  supply  every  pinko  and  crackpot 
with  enough  nnimunitiou  against  capitalism 
to  la.st  25  years.  As  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  puus  It:  "If  Inordinate  prcflts 
were  reaped  by  a  few  under  a  $22  000.000.000 
war  program,  what  will  be  the  consequences 
und(  r  $240.000  000.000  of  current  appropna- 
ti'  'IS  and  authorizations?  ■ 

N<  body,  lesst  of  II  the  men  on  the  price- 
adjustment  boards,  would  claim  that  the 
rec  jrd  of  renegotiation  has  been  perfect  up 
to  now  or  that  perfection  Is  likely  to  dis- 
tinguish It  In  the  future.  But  from  the 
character  of  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of 
cor. tract  renegotiation,  as  well  as  from  the 
experiences  of  varloiis  suppliers,  we  think  it 
fair  to  .=ay  that  the  intent  of  Congre.-s  and 
the  American  pe' pie  that  there  ''hall  be  no 
prrflteers  la  bemp  carried  out  with  the  min- 
im im    of    Injustice    to    Individuals. 

The  personnel  of  the  varlotis  regional 
boards  is  kept  down  to  the  minimum  c.»n- 
sis'ient  with  efflc.ency  and  the  convenience 
of  the  producers  Of  course,  some  produc- 
ers complain:  everybody  would  like  to  go  on 
getting  $5,000  a  imit.  even  when  the  c^-st  of 
production  has  diopped  to  $1,500.  But  when 
the  producer  stops  to  think  that  he  has  a 
customer  who  will  take  everything  he  can 
make,  that  he  has  no  competition,  twiles 
exoen.se.  or  risk  of  satur.ituig  the  market,  he 
Is  likely  to  conclude  that  renegotiation  of  a 
contract  with  the  Army  or  Navy  leaves  him 
with  substantially  as  much  pruflt  as  he  de- 
rl\ed  from  his  peacetime  efforts  to  sell  in  a 
mark 't  .shared  by  a  doicen  eager  comperitors. 
The  War  and  Navy  Dtpartnicnta.  with  an 
act  of  Congress  behind  thorn,  are  not  much 
tojKher  than  normal  peacetime  coinpetitive 
pr  utlce 

Probably  the  chief  reason  why  one  hears 
So  manv  contradictory  sti  rles  on  contract  re- 
negotiation is  the  flexibility  with  which  It  Is 
administered 

There  Is  no  ai'bltrarv  maxmiim  or  mini- 
mum profit  maigin  permitted  by  the  price 
atlju.-^ter^.  Many  factors  are  considered  The 
1(  w-cost  produce;-  Is  favored  as  against  his  In- 
efllclent  competitor  by  reoelvint;  a  hls;her  unit 
profit  for  his  article  The  nan  who  is  oper- 
ating on  his  own  capital  will  come  off  b«nter 
than  the  man  who  h  is  been  set  up  in  business 
With  Goveri'.ment  m  )ney  In  a  Oovernment 
plant,  and  who  is,  in  reality.  le*s  an  owner 
tlian  a  mann^er 

hTleetl.  believers  In  cnpirallsm  and  free  en- 
terprj.ve  ou-^ht  not  to  withhold  aporox'al  from 
section  403  on  f.t  least  one  g;-ound — namely, 
that  It  Is  filinc.-'':  unique  ainonj?  Governmen* 
activities  in  that  i*:  actually  exerts  pressure  to 
reduce  costs  and  Increas-:  production.  Instead 
of  freezing  costs  and  restricting  prcductlon. 
Bo  so  much  New  Deal  IcfTlshi'ion  ha-;  done. 
Th"  renf  gotlators  have  also  shown  a  disp'^si- 
tion  to  be  Rcnerous  toward  suppliers  whrse 
contriicts  With  '.he  Army  or  Na-.y  have  been 
preceded  by  yetirs  of  cx|>erimental  wc  rk  on 
Which  no  proilt  was  pixs.sible.  There  are  sev- 
eral Instances  in  which  the  boards  took  Into 
account  losses  incurred  before  the  supplier 
hud  any  contract  at  all  with  the  Government 

Cininted  that  the  country  wants  no  profit- 
eers and  that  nolxxly  wants  very  much  to  be 
a  profiteer.  Is  this  the  best  way  to  control  ex- 
cesijive  profits'  Why  not  leave  this  job  to 
the  excesb-prolits  tax.  which  lakes  90  p?r- 
ccnt  of  the  top-bracket  Incomes  anywtty? 
Why  not  fix  a  definite  mar-jm  of  profit  over 
cost,  as  was  dci.e  In  the  luSt  war?  The  an- 
swer to  tho  hi'ft  question  Is.  of  course,  that 
cc.'st  plu.s  is  out  precisely  because  It  worked 
so  badly  in  the  lust  war.  The  higher  the  cr  sts 
the  bigger  the  piolit.    Bound  Industrial  prac- 


tices should  work  Jti.«^  the  other  way.  The 
effort  to  control  inflation  becomes  all  but  i;n- 
pofsible  If  Industry  Is  encouraged  to  add  to 
production  costs. 

Nor  can  the  excess-profits  tax  unaided  cr  p- 
ture  undue  prcflts.  As  Bernard  M.  Ban  ch 
has  pointed  out,  "Twenty  percent  of  $500000 
Is  $100,000.  and  20  percent  i;f  $1,000,000  is 
$200000.  One  way  to  Increase  a  $300,000 
profit  to  $1.000000  without  lncrea";ed  risk  or 
effort  is  to  double  the  price.  For  this  reajon 
there  Is  more  Incentive  tu  Increase  prices,  and 
therefore  p<  fits,  under  an  80-percent  excess- 
profits  tax  than  there  Is  without  It"  If  we 
are  serious  about  curbing  war  profits.  *  he 
Job  has  to  be  done  before,  rather  than  afur, 
taxes. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  re  le- 
gctlation  of  a  contract,  which  looked  pretty 
good  in  the  first  place.  Is  Invariably  a  pltasmt 
experience.  The  question  which  those  v/ho 
are  renegotiated  ought  to  ask  themselves  Is: 
"Is  this  better  or  worse  than  t>e!nfj  g'-ne 
over  by  a  senatorial  Investigating  committee 
after  the  war.  perhaps  lampooned  and  mis- 
represented, and  certainly  pilloried  by  oppo- 
nents of  our  competitive  business  systcin?" 
One  answer  certainly  Is  that  when  the  great 
day  comes  and  disilUisloned  politicians  are 
looking  ab  ut  for  fat  cats  and  scapegcits, 
the  war  contractor  will  be  In  a  prefeired 
pciitlon  II  he  can  say,  "I  was  put  ur.der 
the  microscope  by  stiine  of  the  hard'st- 
bulled  bug  detectors  y(  u  ever  saw,  and  they 
gave  me  a  clean  bill  of  health." 

After  all.  total  war  demands  a  total  ef!ort 
by  all  cluiiscs.  We  cannot  conscript  stjldiers, 
draft  labor,  and  ration  civilians,  yet  fail  to 
restrain  profits  to  a  reasonable  level.  In 
war.  when  we  cannot  even  guarantee  a  man 
the  right  to  his  own  life,  no  war  contractor 
can  be  a.stured  the  last  dollar  of  profit  f-(.ni 
bu.slne.'-s  which  was  made  fur  hlra  by  the 
war  emergency.  Furtheimore.  we  kmw  that 
few  American  prcxlucers  want  any  such  ad- 
vantage. Now  that  he  hiiS  assurance  ih.it 
his  "exce&slve  profits'  wni  be  sheared  off 
Without  endless  bureaucratic  Inierfertnce 
with  his  operations,  and  that  the  re-ult  will 
be  fair  as  between  him  and  oUier  prod t».  era, 
the  American  busiiiesiman  will  accept  r^ne- 
gotiailon  of  his  war  contracts  with  i;cod 
grace  From  all  reports,  be  Is  doing  ao 
already. 


Florida  Bar{e  Canal 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZ3 
Thursday.  March  25.  19 i3 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  the  attention  ef  the  Members  '.o  a 
letter  written  by  Jurigf  M.»nsfiei.d.  chair- 
man of  tlie  Rivers  and  Harbors  Cam- 
mittec.  to  the  Honorablo  Buell  Snyder, 
replying  to  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Sny- 
der by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ( on- 
cerning  the  distribution  of  fuel  oil;  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  wish  you  would 
read  thi.s  letter  very  carefully. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  fact  that  the  h(ar- 
infes  held  before  the  subcommittee  on 
the  Florida  barge  canal  are  available, 
and  since  we  are  goinc  to  hold  a  full 
committee  meeting'  on  that  soon,  I  hope 
that  every  member  will  avail  himself  of 
those  hearincj  and  study  them  closely. 
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If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  so. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

House  or  Rephesentatives, 

COMMTTTEi:  on  RTVIXS  AND  HaRBOSS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  24,  1943. 
Hon.  J.  BrrLL  Sntdkr. 

Chairman,  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mb.  Snydek:  In  the  Washington  Star 
of  Sunday,  March  21.  I  read  an  article  stating 
that  Mr.  Ickes  had  written  you  concerning 
the  transportation  of  petroleum  from  the 
Southwest  to  our  eastern  seaboard.  In  this 
article  there  are  several  errors  arrived  at  by 
making  Incorrect  assumptions  and  then  car- 
rying the  arguments  to  apparently  logical 
conclusions  which  are  actuaUy  fallacious. 

The  first  fallacy  sUted  that  pipe  lines  used 
materials  and  manpower  with  greater  effl- 
clency  than  any  other  carriers  except  ocean 
tankers  and  that  they  were  economical  to 
operate.  Being  from  Texas.  I  have  at  least  a 
layman's  knowledge  of  the  transportation  of 
oil,  and  I  know  that  the  commercial  oil  com- 
panies have  for  many  years  been  hauling  their 
products  by  barge  on  Inland  canals  and  rivers 
from  Texas  up  the  Mississippi  River  end  all  of 
Its  great  tributaries.  Some  of  these  hauls  In- 
volve the  bucking  of  considerable  river  cur- 
rents. I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  an 
economical  company  has  laid  a  pipe  line  over 
a  route  where  a  waterway  and  a  barge  line 
were  available.  Not  being  acquainted  with 
the  experts  of  the  Petroleum  Administrator. 
I  do  not  know  their  capabilities,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  for  years 
been  transporting  by  barge  up  the  Mississippi 
River  enormous  quantities  of  oil.  and  I  do  not 
believe  this  company  would  move  oils  In  this 
way  If  It  could  l>e  done  more  economically  in 
another  way. 

The  magazine.  Marine  News,  for  the  pres- 
ent month  states  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
has  just  put  in  operation  on  the  Mississippi 
River  a  towboat  to  handle  12  barges  of 
9.000  barrels  of  oil  each,  the  equivalent  of 
4  miles  of  tank  cars.  According  to  the  regu- 
lations l)elng  carried  out.  9  locomotive  engines 
would  be  required  for  the  movement  of 
that  number  of  tank  cars.  The  boat  Is  of  a 
3-power  Diesel  type  to  develop  2.415  horse- 
power, being  the  largest  towboat  In  opera- 
tion on  the  Mississippi. 

The  second  fallacy  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator assumes  that  the  war  will  soon 
end  and  that  no  measures  should  be  taken 
to  Improve  transjxirtatlon  facilities  unless 
they  can  be  completed  In  the  time  allowed 
bv  Mr.  Ickes  for  the  war  to  come  to  an  end. 
All  iiur  war  leaders.  Including  the  President, 
tell  us  not  to  plan  or  operate  under  this 
dangerous  and  fallacious  assumption.  More- 
over, proposed  Improvements  of  Inland 
waterway  facilities  are  Just  as  advantageotis 
for  peacetime  uses  as  for  wartime  uses.  They 
win  lower  freight  charges  and  that  couldn't 
happen  unless  the  water  transportation  was 
more  economical  than  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. At  the  present  time  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
are  l>eing  used  by  Federal  administrators  to 
pay  railroad  freight  charges  on  oil  products 
being  carried  by  rail  from  the  Southwest  to 
our  eastern  seaboard.  1  have  not  heard  of 
any  such  freight  subsidies  being  paid  to 
barge  companies  t-i  encourage  barge  trans- 
portation up  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries.  All  available  barges  are  being 
used  on  this  trafBc  and  apparently  they  are 
self-sustaining  under  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  In  competition  with  all  other  forms 
of  transportation.  Besides  the  barge  trafBc  In 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  there  Is  also  self- 
sustaining  barge  traffic  in  oil  along  the  Intra- 
coastal  canal.  Several  oil  companies  are 
distributing  their  products  between  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  other  eastern  port 
cities  in  canal  barges  and  I  have  not  heard 
anything    about    their    being    given    freight 


subsidies  of  Government  money.  Their  barge 
business  is  a  normal  peacetime  paying  busi- 
ness. 

Let  me  suggest  one  more  idea.  Some  of  tu 
who  wish  to  see  petroleum  supply  Improved 
along  the  east  coast  are  trying  to  Increase 
the  transportation  facilities,  and  what  is 
happening  with  respect  to  our  efforts?  The 
Petroleum  Administrator  and  his  so-called 
experts  do  nothing  but  fight  us  every  way 
we  turn.  At  the  same  time  that  they  are 
doing  this,  they  are  telling  the  public  that 
the  petroleum  situation  In  the  East  will  get 
no  Ixtter  but  will  get  worse,  and  they  exhort 
everybody  to  prepare  to  do  with  less  and 
less.  The  allowances  for  the  A-ration  cou- 
jx)ns  for  gasoline  have  Just  been  reduced.  We 
want  more  transportation  facilities  for  oil 
products  so  that  the  public  may  be  supplied, 
both  In  peace  and  In  war.  We  agree  that  the 
supply  of  petroleum  products  has  failed,  but 
we  do  not  agree  that  nothinn  should  be  done 
about  It.  While  others  are  planning  In  fairy- 
land, let  us  Initiate  work  on  the  practical 
plans  for  which  we  have  the  blueprints  all 
ready 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  Mansfield. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
batting  a/erage  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  to  date  Is  10  percent  for  self- 
direction. 

John  L.  Lewis  has  the  hardest  face  in 
the  world  and  he  gets  away  with  a  lot 
for  a  man  who  is  not  President. 

We  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
George  Washington  knew  a  great  deal 
about  Europe  although  he  had  never 
been  there. 

The  signing  of  the  labor  control  bill 
by  Gov.  Andy  Schoeppel,  of  Kansas, 
writes  the  latest  chapter  in  the  State's 
triumphs  for  freedom. 

F,  D.  R.  is  having  as  much  trouble 
getting  his  men  jobs  as  the  Republicans. 
Marcantonio,  Ed  Flyrm,  and  Mr.  Allred 
all  failed  to  make  the  grade. 

The  Churchill  speech  makes  us  feel 
that  the  "four  freedoms"  are  gone  with 
the  wind  and  that  after  we  have  passed 
the  ammunition  we  can  go  play  in  the 
arsenal. 

We  first  met  up  with  Chester  C.  Davis 
in  the  winter  of  '26  on  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-two.  He  was  the  secretary. 
Governor  Peek  its  chairman,  fighting  for 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill. 

Remember  this,  that  no  cfiBcer  in  the 
armed  forces  dares  to  give  the  slightest 
left-handed  hint  of  anything  short  of  a 
full  and  complete  early  victory,  and  that 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  battle  of  Tunisia  and  the  battle 
on  taxes  proceed  at  the  same  time.  The 
majority  side  says  Ruml  is  really  Rommel 
and  the  minority  says,  "Let's  push  the 
tax  clock  ahead  like  war  time." 


The  passing  of  Prank  O.  Lowden  re- 
cfills  to  us  the  Illinois  deadlocked  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  in  1903  for  Gover- 
nor when  Charles  S.  Deneen  and  Lowden 
were  contesting  Gov.  Richard  Yates.  All 
hree  were  finally  Governors  and  all  three 
had  finally  served  in  Congress.  He  is  the 
last  of  the  three  to  go. 


Taps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  25.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  are 
grieved  by  the  tragedies  of  war  and 
deeply  sorrow  over  the  sacrifice  of  their 
sons  to  save  America.  But  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  is  a  great  and  splendid  thing  that 
the  manhood  of  America  has  gone  forth 
in  this  crvisade  for  Christian  living  in  all 
lands — stanchly,  bravely,  and  with  high 
courage  in  the  service  of  mankind.  Ac- 
cordingly I  quote  a  tribute  to  the  brave 
spirit  of  our  armed  forces  written  by 
Capt.  Charles  Macklin  McCartney,  of  the 
United  States  Navy: 

TAPS  TO  W.  H,  S. 

Goodnight,    dear   friend,    kind    heart,   good- 
night. 

Lights  out!     The  shadows  fall — 
Beneath  the  vaulted  rafters  rings 

The  last,  sad  bugle  call. 
In  mournful  cadence  through  the  throng. 

Soft,  in  the  waning  light — 
The  echoing  notes  are  passed  along. 

Brave  heart,  true  heart,  good  night  t 
Lights  out  I     Goodnight  1 

Goodnight,  dear  friend — but  not  to  you 

Beyond  the  azure  dome. 
Your  kindly  soul.  In  gladsome  light 

Has  found  Ita  welcome  home  I 
There,  at  the  joyous  reveille 

They  greet  you  with  "good  moml" 
(For  us,  the  deepening  shadows  fall 

That  may  not  see  the  dawn.) 
Lights  out  I  Goodnight! 

— Capt.  Charles  M.  McCartney. 


The  National  Resources  Planninf  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NIW  TORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  23).  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RECOsr)  an  article 
entitled  "Two  N.  R.  P.  B.  Reports  Are 
Sober,  Moderate."  written  by  Ernest 
Lindley  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  14,  1943;  and  an  article 
entitled  "Similarities  Are  Noted  in  Plans 
of  Churchill  and  Resources  Board,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  23.  1943. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
23,   19431 

BiMii-AaiTiKS  Are  Noteb  in  Plans  or  Church- 

III.,   PESOT-PCT.S  BOAUD— POST-W.\R  PHOPOSAIS 

Follow    Same    Lines.    DrRErroR    or   United 
States  Agency  Points  Out 

Prime  Minister  Churchill's  4-year  plan  for 
British  post-war  economy  and  social  security 
alms  broadly  at  the  same  goals  sought  for 
this  country-  by  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board. 

While  Mr.  Churchlll'.s  brief  prospectus  In 
his  Sundav  rr.do  broadcast  lacked  the  details 
Of  the  voluminous  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning B'^ard  report  submitted  to  Congress 
March  10.  t!ie  two  follow  -strllclngly  similar 
patterns  In  projecting  a  more  abundant  life 
after  the  i*-nr. 

"I  was  dellphted  by  the  extraoidlnary  re- 
semblance which  Mr  Churchill's  p'an  ha.s  to 
our  own  post-w.ir  pro(K).«ials."  said  Charle ; 
W  Ftot.  Nntloral  Resources  Plannlrg  Board 
Director.  "Since  It  wa,s  projxjsed  by  the  rpit- 
onie  of  a  Britl.sh  Tory.  1  hope  people  will  get 
over  thUikini?   that  our  plan   Is  radical." 

On  thc-^e  six  major  points  the  plans  are 
generally  the  same: 

1.  Expanr'.on  of  national  compulsf-rv  In- 
iitirance  While  Mr  Churchill  left  the  British 
proB^ram  to  further  study  ar.d  leiilslative 
preparation,  he  made  It  plain  that  be  favors 

.    extending    in  urance    to    all    cia.sscs    "for    all 
purposes,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave"    The 

Natioiinl  Resource-'.  Plnuning  Board  projected 
di.'=ablllty  In.surunce.  ex;)anslon  cf  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  greater  aid  to  the  blind  and 
Other  groups  receiving  public  assistance,  and 
extension  of  5C;al  security  benefits  to  groups 
not  now  Included. 

PTTBLIC   HEALTH   SEEVICES 

2.  Broadc;ilng  and  Improving  public  health 
service.  Mr.  Churchill  envisioned  a  "war 
upon  disease, "  muternlty  care,  encourage- 
ment of  larger  families  to  offset  a  dwindling 
birth  rate,  and  milk  for  babies,  declaring 
"heaiihy  citizens  are  the  giv^ntest  as,set  any 
country  can  have"  The  Nutlnnal  Re.sources 
Planning  Board  recommrndPd  Gcvornment 
cooi^^iation  with  the  medical  profession  In 
developing  a  time  payment  plan  for  med  cnl 
care,  maternity  and  child  welfaie  service,  freo 
school  lurches,  creation  of  a  system  of  re- 
gional and  local  hospitals  and  other  medical 
personnel  and  larger  appropriations  to  in- 
sure adequate  medical  care  of  needy  persons. 

3  Greater  opportunities  for  education: 
predicting  the  future  will  be  left  "to  highly 
educated  races  who  alone  can  handle  the 
Bcientlflc  apparatus  necessary  for  preem- 
inence in  peace  or  survival  In  war."  Mr. 
Churchill  rtcommcndrd  equal  opportunities 
of  education  for  all  clns.se^;,  a  greater  spread 
and  increase  of  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion, Improvement  of  schools,  and  additional 
tralnlne  for   teachers. 

Ccupl«d  with  this,  he  proposed  the  part- 
time  release  of  young  persons  froai  industry 
Bo  they  Vill  hr.ve  a  chance  to  carry  on  general 
schooling  and  specialized  tr.xlnint;.  The  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  likewise 
recommended  equal  opportunity  for  general, 
specialized,  and  hi:^her  education,  with  the 
Government  underwriting  such  a  program  If 
necesar.  ry 

4.  Post-war  projects:  Mr.  Churchill  fore- 
saw the  reconstruction  of  bomb-ruined  Brit- 
ish cities  and  Minister  of  Labor  Bevln's  plnn 
for  reorganiz*n(T  the  Bnt!«^h  building  indus- 
try as  prov^dlpT  ^  reservoir  of  public  works. 
For  the  United  States,  the  National  Restjurces 
Planning  Board  proposed  a  development  of 
highways,  rivers,  hou.';aig,  harbor,  flood  con- 
trol, water  power,  control  of  pollution,  and 
aimilar  pr ejects. 


EMPLOTMENT     PKOBUCM 

6  Jobs  ff)r  all :  "We  cannot  afford  to  have 
Idle  people,"  Mr,  ChurciuU  declared,  adding 
in  reference  to  expansion  of  social  security 
insurance  that  "the  best  way  to  Insure  against 
unemployment  Is  to  have  no  unemploy- 
ment." Mr.  Churchill  counted  on  the  recon- 
struction pmject.s  as  taking  up  the  slack  In 
t'sde  and  Industry',  which  he  envi«loned  as 
expanding  trrmendnusly  on  a  mass  produc- 
tion basis.  The  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  similarly  wxjuld  have  a  Federal  work 
program  to  drain  cfT  the  unemployed,  gtiar- 
anteeing  every  returning  serviceman  a  Job, 
and  in  addition  would  establi.'^h  protective 
labor  legislation  and  encourage  Industry  to 
greater   employment. 

6  Government  and  private  enterprise. 
"There  is  a  bioadenlng  field  fr  r  State  owner- 
ship and  enterprise  especln'ly  in  relation  to 
mnn()poli<-s  o-  all  kind."  Mr.  Churchill  said. 
"The  rr.o(lf>rn  state  will  increnstngly  concern 
Itself  with  the  economic  w  '1-betvg  of  the  ', 
state  "  He  mentioned  also  the  bolstering  of 
British  agriculture  and  f(¥xl  production  a-?  a 
pos.sible  cooperative-governmiut  undertak- 
ing 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
favored  Joint  private  and  government  part- 
nerships in  such  booiniuf;  wartime  industries  i 
as  alumlntim.  magr.esium.  shipbuilding,  and 
aircraft;  Federal  particlpatu^n  in  tran.sport, 
rural  electrification  and  water  power,  and 
plans  for  the  encoura+jement  of  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
would  put  In  effect  Fome  of  lt.s  major  objec- 
tives now.  Mr.  Churchill,  on  the  other  hand, 
expressed  'oelisf  the  proper  time  to  Institute 
the  changes  was  the  4-vear  period  following 
"the  downfall  of  Hitler." 

DEMOniMZATTON    QtTKSTTON 

Mr  Churchill  did  not  take  up  the  dfmo- 
bilizatlon  of  the  armed  services  and  wartime 
Industry,  high  points  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  report,  but  he  fore- 
siw  "cotisiderablc  oppoitiniltirs  for  reosti'b- 
llshing"  Brlti<=h  exports,  a  factor  Influencing 
home  mdu-try 

Nor  did  Mr.  Churchill  advocate,  as  did  the 
National  Resources  Planiung  Board,  ttie  ex- 
tension of  wartime  rationing  and  similar 
controls   Into   the   post-war   period 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
devoted  a  prent  part  of  its  report  to  pn^posala 
for  a  youth  work  pnx^ram.  combinln*?  the 
Clvliiun  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National 
Youth  Adralniiitratlon  enterprises  Mr. 
Churchill  made  no  ipeciflc  mention  of  a  sije- 
clal  youth  work  plan,  but  1k^  emphasised 
that  there  should  be  sonic  supervision  for 
you'll  ill  post-sci.ool  years. 

[From    the    Washington   Post    of    March    14. 
1943! 

Two    National    RE&ocritcFS    Planning    Board 

Reports   are   Sovm,    Moderate 

(By  Ernest  Lindleyi 

The  two  reports  of  the  National  Resources 

Planning  Board  made  p\ibUc  Ip.st  week  are 
too  comprchen.sive  to  be  dti^estrd  in  n  oinple 
column.  The  fact  that  they  were  made  public 
together  m;iy  le>id  to  confusion. 

One  is  an  eiJiaustlve  study  of  security, 
work,  and  rellpf  poJicies  The  other  is  a 
thumbnail  outline  of  some  of  the  problems 
the  Niition  will  have  to  face  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  first  report  Is  the  one  which,  prior  to 
Its  i;ubl;catlon.  was  rcf  crri  d  to  as  an  "Ameri- 
can Beverid'je  Plan."  Actu  illy,  woik  on  it  was 
bc^m  In  1939.  2  years  before  Sir  William 
Beverldk^e  bef^an  hLs  survey  of  social  Insur- 
ance and  allied  sendees  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Beveridge  report  contained  specific  de- 
tailed rfCummeudatlQiu  fur  the  overhaul  and 


expansion  of  the  British  soclai-lnstuaac« 
system.  It  gets  down  to  the  details  of  costs 
and  bcneflts.  Tlie  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning E'-ard's  treatn-.ent  is  in  lar  more  general 
terms  but  covers  more  ground  It  is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  social  Insurance  and 
pu'illc  a^lstanre,  but  with  public  wcrks  and 
relief  and  related  policies. 

computed  IM    S40-PACE  S£PORT 

During  the  10  years  preceding  the  World 
War,  the  American  Oovernm.ent  lor  the  first 
time  assumed  major  re.'-ponsiblllty  for  re- 
lieving ami  overcoming  unempioyment.  Also 
for  the  first  time  it  set  up  a  j-ystem  of  social 
livsurance  Some  of  the  steps  taken  were 
ejcperimental. 

Some  were  Intended  only  to  tide  over  an 
emtrgency.  Others,  purh  a.s  social  insurance, 
were  Intended  to  be  permanent.  But  all  of 
them  Involved  the  use  of  Federal  money  to 
Increase  the  economic  security  of  the  ludt- 
vldual. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  B  aid  was 
given  the  j<)b  cf  reviewing  and  ttnal>-Eing  all 
these  {xillcios  and  experiments.  Its  hndings 
are  contained  In  a  640 -pa  e  rtpott,  to^jether 
with  recommendations.  Seme  of  these  rec- 
ommendations are  for  the  improvement  of 
what  mlijlit  be  called  the  normal  permanent 
program^*oclal  insurance  and  public  assist- 
ance to  such  per.sons  as  the  indigmt  aged  and 
handicapped  children.  Other  recommenda- 
tions are  desli^ned  to  eliminate  mistaices 
which  were  made  In  the  handling  -^^f  the 
work -relief  proi'ram  during  the  thirties — mis- 
takes due  chiefly  to  lack  of  facilities  for  plan- 
ning, inexperience,  and  the  depth  to  which 
the  depression  had  been  allowrd  to  go  before 
the  Oovf^mment  began  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion to  pull  the  Nation  out  of  it. 

After  thU  exhaustive  review  was  begun,  the 
Second  Wl  rid  War  broke  out.  Part  of  thd 
report  deals  with  policies  and  programs  which 
have  no  place  In  the  war  eflort.  O-her  parts, 
especially  those  concerned  with  social  in- 
surance, could  profitably  be  translated  into 
action  now.  The  entire  report  was  completed 
months  ago  and  submitted  to  the  White 
Hou.se,  where  It  remained  until  the  President 
suddfnly  decided  to  submit  it  to  0>ngress 
la.^-t  week. 

£.\Si;0    ON    UJCHKX    LXVINC    STANDARD 

The  second  report,  a  later  and  ahrrter 
product,  is  hardly  more  than  a  su^r^wtive 
menKirantlum  It  states  »oine  of  the  prob- 
lem.s  vhlth  will  have  to  be  met  m  D-day 
when  the  demobillEatlon  of  the  war  effort 
beelns.  and  others  which  will  have  to  be  met 
and  overcome  In  the  loncer  run. 

The  second  report  l=i  easy  reading  and 
d*'6erve8  to  Iv  read  To  the  extent  that  It 
is  read.  It  should  dissipate  misconceptions  of 
the  economic  and  social  philosophy  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board.  Every 
recommendation  or  sufri^eFtlon  is  predicated 
on  continuaMon.  or  restoration,  of  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

All  are  based  on  the  belief  that  the  stand- 
ard of  Uvln"  can  be  lnciT«si.d  by  an  ix- 
pandlng  economic  production 

The  Government  also  hris  e.s<«entlal  duties 
to  perform  -  to  regulate  private  enfrprl^^ 
t*--  prevent  abuses,  to  stimulate  private  en- 
terprise and  keep  It  hoalthy,  and  to  backstop 
It.  When  the  war  comes  to  an  end.  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  lalie  a  gre^.t  many 
actions  which  will  have  a  direct  effect  on 
t'le  ability  cf  prlv..te  enterprise  to  get  under 
way  af^aln.  Some  20  to  30  million  war  work- 
ers win  have  to  find  new  Jcbs.  A  large  part 
o:  the  armed  forces  will  have  to  be  demo- 
bilized. 

CONTROLS     WONT     END     WITH      WA« 

The  ''nd  of  the  fl.;htln»  will  relea.-^e  a  vast 
pent-up  demand  for  go<  ds  and  service*. 
Some  of  these  can  be  supplied  for  civilian  us*. 
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But  the  demand  for  many  durable  goods 
Will  have  to  remain  pentup  for  months 
while  factories  are  retooled.  Price  controls 
and  rationing  in  various  forms  probably 
will  be  needed  for  months,  perhaps  a  couple 
of  years  after  the  war  has  ended. 

These  two  reports  should  give  Congress 
and  the  country  a  clearer  idea  of  the  work 
and  philosophy  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning   Board. 

Many  have  assumed  because  the  planning 
of  public  works  was  one  of  specific  assign- 
ments, the  National  Resources  Planning 
Beard  was  tied  up  to  a  theory  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  cur  economic  system  going 
In  per.cetime  is  to  spend  endless  billions  on 
public  works  and  work  relief  That  assump- 
tion Is  wrong — as  the  present  reports  prove. 
Nor  Is  there  anything  else  radical  or  revolu- 
tionary in  ei'her  of  them.  Tliey  cover  so 
much  grcund  that  probably  few  pecp'.e,  in- 
cluding the  experts  who  worked  on  the  re- 
ports, could  agree  with  every  recomenda- 
ticn   or  suggestion  which   they  make. 

But  th:y  are  both  sober  documents,  wliich 
march  down  the  middle  of  the  road  toward 
the  goals  which  most  people  seek,  and  most 
know  can  be  att.iined  by  sensible  manage- 
ment of   our  productive   resources. 


Cklahoma  "Schools  at  War  Program" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF   OKLAHOMA 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  M.irch  26  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23),  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahon:ia.  Mr. 
President.  I  a  k  unanimous  couocnt  to 
have  printed  in  tho  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  speech  made  by  me,  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  broadcast  of  the  Oklahoma 
"Schools  at  War  Program."  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  of  the 
Oklahoma  LcKislature,  at  Oklahoma 
City,  en  February  122.  1943. 

There  being  no  oLjection,  the  address 
WES  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

Lieutenant  Governor  Berry,  Mr  President, 
Mr  Spc-i-'.c-r.  Ird.rs  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma.  It  Is  a  distinct 
honor  and  privilej;e  to  be  with  you  here  in 
our  State  C:^pitol  on  this  patriotic  occasion, 
not  only  to  honor  the  birthday  of  the  Father 
cf  our  Country,  but  in  addition  to  honor 
tnat  large  group  of  student?  of  our  pubic 
schools  who  will  shortly  not  only  own  all 
the  property  but  will  be  the  governing  body 
of  our  State. 

I  bring  to  you.  the  school  teachers  and  the 
scliool  children  of  Oklahoma,  the  congratu- 
lations and  best  w.shes  of  your  Commander 
In  Chief.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  and  also  I 
bring  you  tlie  best  wishes  from  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  are  at  war. 
When  I  say  "we."  I  do  not  mean  Just  our 
Loldiers  on  the  many  fighting  fronts,  but 
Instead  I  mean  all  cur  citizens,  our  soldiers, 
cur  munition  workers,  our  farmers  and  every 
man,  woman  and  child  In  our  common  coun- 
try. V.'e  did  not  get  into  this  war  of  our 
own  volition. 

We  know,  and  the  world  knows,  that  we 
did   not   start   this   horrible   conflict.     Now 


being  in,  we  want  the  world  to  know  that  we 
will  remain  to  the  end.  Today,  with  wars 
on  every  land,  on  every  ocean,  under  every 
sea  and  in  the  air  above  land  and  water, 
prudence  dictates  that  we  stop,  look,  and 
listen.  What  might  happen  If  we  lose?  The 
war  alms  of  our  enemies  are  for  imperialistic 
control  of  the  world.  Should  they  win,  the 
following  things  will  certainly  hsppen:  All 
our  guns  and  weapons  of  every  kind  would 
be  commandeered.  Thereafter,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gun  or  weapon  of  any  kind  wculd 
subject  the  offender  to  summary  trial  and 
a  verdict  of  possible  death.  All  raw  materials, 
including  food  supplies,  utilities,  and  f;;c- 
tories.  would  be  taken  over  and  operated  by 
the  invaders. 

Our  financial  system.  Including  our  banks, 
would  be  taken  over  and  operated  by  the 
conquerors. 

Today  we  have  in  our  Public  Trea'^ury 
almost  $23,000,000,000  in  gjld;  some  £4  030,- 
000  000  in  monetary  silver,  and  in  cu  •  Na- 
tional and  State  banks  we  have  $100. OCO,- 
000  000  in  currency,  deposit*,  and  securities. 
This  vast  treasure  alone  is  sufficient  to 
cause  outlaw  nations  to  ccn  pire  to  attack 
and  seek  to  conquer  the  United  States.  After 
our  people  should  be  dlsarmrd:  after  our 
property  should  be  confiscatrd:  af'.er  cur 
financial  system  should  be  taken  over:  and 
after  all  profits  should  be  taken  and  perhaps 
expended  throughout  the  world,  we  would 
find  our  people  reduced  to  serf df  m  and  slav- 
ery.   This  we  have  resolved  shall  net  happen. 

What  is  the  power  of  cur  enemies?  The 
bert  Irforrr.atlon  we  car  secure  is  that  we  will 
have  to  meet  and  fight  and  destroy  Axis 
armies  totaling  some  70.000  OJO  proft-^slcnal 
and  seasoned  soldiers.  To  meet  this  g.gantic 
arn:cd  force  we — the  Allied  Nations — v.'ill 
have  but  some  50.000  000  men.  The  odds  In 
numlaers  are  apainst  us  us  7  is  to  5. 

However,  this  war  will  be  decided  by  forces 
In  the  air  and  under  the  sea.  V/c  are  now 
taking  com^mand  of  the  air  and  are  meetii  g 
all  crpcsltion  under  the  water.  I  am  not 
givinr:;  away  military  secrets  wh'^n  I  tell  you 
that  we  have  now  over  60  000  planrs  in  serv- 
ice. We  are  training  75  000  pilots  a  year.  We 
w!l!  produce  over  ICO.OOO  planes  during  1943. 
When  cur  production  a'^d  tralnlnr  pro"Tprr's 
are  completed  we  will  hi.ve  ever  200  000 
fi;;hting,  bomber,  and  tran.-port  planes 
ready  to  take  the  air.  When  we  are  ready 
no  nation  and  no  combiiia  .ion  cf  nr.tlons  cnn 
long  stand  before  the  power  and  might  of 
the  United  States  and  cur  allie<=. 

This  is  a  total  war — a  war  cf  destruction  to 
th?  point  of  annihilation  If  v.'c  do  not  de- 
stroy our  enemies  they  will  destroy  u?.  To 
hcrltate  and  to  compromise  now  would  only 
mean  Immediate  preparation  for  an  even 
greater  struggle  to  come.  This  the  world 
cannot  withstand. 

B.'-fore  Germany  mobilized  to  blitzkrieg, 
conquer  and  to  rule  the  world  the  expended 
$100,000,000,000  for  war  equip-.nent  and  mJli- 
taiT  supplies.  Other  Axis  Nations  have  ex- 
pended comparable  turns.  Before  this  con- 
flict is  ended  the  2.000.000,000  peoples  of  the 
earth  will  have  wasted  $500,000,000,000  and 
multiplied  millions  of  men. 

Another  such  war  and  civilization  will  be 
destroyed  and  what  is  left  of  humanity  will 
relapse  into  a  period  of  debt  and  dark  ages 
covering  hundreds  cf  years  to  come.  We  will 
win  this  war,  and  when  It  Is  over  the  United 
States  will  stand  out  before  the  world  as 
the  beacon  light  for  the  guidance  of  all  peo- 
ples everywhere  who  desire  to  be  free.  When 
th.Tt  time  comes,  and  pray  Gcd  it  will  not  be 
long,  dictators  and  tyrants  will  have  to  ba 
destroyed,  democracy  will  be  triumphant, 
and  then  to  be  an  American  will  be  greater 
than  to  be  a  king. 

This  Is  an  historic  day — the  two-hundred- 
and-eleventh   anniversary    of    the    bu-tli   of 


George  Washington.  George  Washington 
was  the  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Revo- 
lution. General  Washington  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Convention  which  drew 
up,  considered,  and  finally  submitted  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  signed  and  the 
Constitution  was  prepared  In  Independence 
Hall  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  We  have 
here  today  a  part  of  that  building.  The 
part  is  In  the  form  of  a  brick  from  the  walls 
of  Independence  Hall.  This  brick,  hand- 
made. Is  a  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independent  and  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  During  recent 
restoration  work  on  Independence  Hall  a 
number  cf  206-year-old  original  bricks  were 
removed  from  the  tower  which  supported  the 
Liberty  Bell. 

The  editors  of  tlie  Ln  dies'  Home  Journal 
EUtgested  to  the  Treasury  Department  that 
the?e  "liberty  bricks"  might  Inspire  the  school 
children  of  America  to  help  promote  our 
National  War  Savinrts  profram  and  clTered  to 
mount  each  brick  in  a  case  sultnble  for  pres- 
ervation and  display,  one  to  be  presented  to 
the  school  children  of  each  State  in  the 
Union  that  they  mic;ht  have  this  perpetual 
reminder  cf  our  hall  of  freedom  American 
democracy  got  its  form  and  subrtance  In 
Independence  HrJl,  which  was  built  to  be 
the  first  statchcu-^e  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. From  the  statehcuse  steeple,  the 
L.b?rty  Bell  first  rang  out  to  "proclaim  lib- 
erty throughout  all  the  land." 

We  have  here  with  us  today  this  "liberty 
brick"  presented  to  the  EChools  of  Oklahoma. 

This  brick  has  been  on  tour  in  our  State  and 
has  been  displayed  In  over  300  of  our  schools. 
It  will  be  lurthcr  displayed  to  approximately 
that  many  additional  schools  and  then  will 
be  permanently  lodged  In  our  State  historl- 
cnl  Fcciety  cs  a  memento  of  tlie  participation 
in  the  schools-at-war  program  by  the  Okla- 
homa teachers  and  students. 

The  schools-at-war  program  Is  one  of  the 
CUTS  anding  voluntary  patriotic  movement* 
wiiieh  has  come  aljout  as  a  result  cf  the  pres- 
ent all-out  World  War  The  school  cdmlnis- 
trators,  teachers,  students,  and  parent  or- 
ganizations have  assumed  the  responsibility 
o:  making  this  prfjgram  a  .success  In  Okla- 
homa. Secretary  Morgenthau  lias  correctly 
s*a:cd  that  the  United  States  can  count  on  Its 
30  OC>O.COO  young  Americans,  to  whom  an  un- 
shackled future  is  all  important,  to  enlist 
100  percent  In  our  fipbt  fcr  freedom  by  buy- 
ing Vv^ar  Savings  stamps  »"d  bonds  to  the 
limit  cf  their  ability  and  by  doing  every  other 
thing  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  to  speed  the 
day  cf  victory. 

I  salute  the  schools  of  Oklahoma  for  the 
magnificent  Jcb  they  have  done  in  mcbiliz- 
Ing  their  students  and  teachers  and  their 
communities  for  wartime  service.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  outstanding  in  Oklahoma 
through  the  efficient  leadership  cf  Paul  R. 
Taylor.  State  chairman,  and  H.  C.  Jones,  State 
administrator  and  superintendent  of  the 
War  Savings  staff.  The  schools-at-war  pro- 
gram in  Oklahoma  has  been  a  signal  success. 
I  f  m  particularly  gratified  to  see  this  wonder- 
ful display  of  exhlblU  in  the  rotunda  of 
our  State  capltol  today.  Selections  will  be 
madj  from  these  exhibits  which  will  be  part 
of  the  giant  national  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  our  National  Capitol  at  a  future  date. 

Since  the  Inception  cf  this  progrnm.  I  am 
Informed  that  the  school  children  of  Okla- 
homa have  purchased  mere  than  eS.OCO.OOO  in 
War  Savings  stamps.  I  am  further  advlrel 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  686,003 
Echooi  children  of  Oklahoma  are  regularly 
buying  the^e  10-cent  War  Savings  stamp* 
frcm  their  earnings,  savings,  and  spending 
money.  I  believe  the  records  will  shew  that 
this  Is  the  outstanding  per  capita  contribu- 
tion of  the  school  children  among  all  the 
States  of  the  Nation,  and  I  know  that  our 
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Governor,  the  members  of  this  dlstlngulehed 
body  of  If  ;jlslators,  and  cur  citizens  generally 
Join  wlih  nie  In  this  salute  to  the  schools  of 
Oklahoma. 

It  Is.  therefore,  ftttln<T  that  His  Excellency, 
Lt.  Oov.  James  E  Berry,  Rtid  the  difftln- 
puished  mrmbcrs  of  both  the  senate  and  the 
house  ot  representatives  shoiikl  join  with 
us  m  paying  this  de'eriTd  tribute  to  thnt  fine 
group  of  boys  and  glils  In  our  Oklahoma 
echools. 

And  It  Ls  now  my  honor  and  pleasure  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trefisury  to 
offlclally  present  this  "liberty  brick  '  to  the 
represf>nt«tive  of  the  "chofls-at-war  pri  e;:-am 
in  Oklahimi.  Mr  Paul  R  Taykn.  superin- 
tendent of  the  El  Reno  City  Schrjols. 


Organizatioa  and  Collaboration  of  Unit?d 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Frida'/.  March  2fi  ^Icijislatiie  day  of 
Tucsda'i.  March  23),  1943 

Mr.  BURION.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RFfT>FD  an  editorip.l 
enUtled  "Now  Is  the  Time,"  published  in 
the  Toledo  Blade  of  March  13.  1943.  and 
an  article  headed  "Intimate  Message; 
Wai^hington,"  by  Roseoe  Drunimond. 
published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Mnnitor  of  March  18.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  iis  follows : 
jFrom  the  TCedo  Blade  of  March  16,  1943) 

Now    Is  THK  TiMF 

There  la  Idealista,  reallim.  and  sound  fo"-- 
etgn  policy  m  the  propu' ul  of  four  Senator?  — 
two  Republicans  and  two  Democrats  -calling 
lor  a  ataLement  in  brief  of  a  program  of  par- 
tlcipiitlon  by  the  United  States  in  a  new  world 
orKanizaLiou  after   the  war  is  won. 

S  >mc  have  been  tUnld  about  such  a  pro- 
P'xs.il,  fearing  it  would  prec  pitate  in  the  8en- 
ttte  an  Inlcnulnable  discu.-.Mon  of  peace  p  >I1- 
ciea  at  a  critlCf.!  time  when  the  Members 
iiiould  be  giving  full  attention  to  winning  the 
war.  There  Is  always  peril  in  every  Important 
gtcp.  However,  there  is  no  sound  reason  for 
ejtpectlng  that  a  resolution  of  ctxTperntion 
with  our  present  a!I  cs  In  p'.st-war  plana 
Bhould  stir  unusual  debate  or  strife  In  fact, 
the  speed  with  which  lea.'^e-lend  was  acted 
upon  lajit  week  raises  the  hope  that  a  com- 
mon-sense foreign -policy  d'-ciaration  would 
get  a  similar  vote. 

Both  in  thl3  country  and  la  the  other  free 
nutiona  is  the  dread  th;'.t  the  United  Statfs 
by  future  act  of  the  Senate  may  be  thrown 
Into  a  reactionary  stato.  as  It  w.is  after  World 
War  No.  1.  when  Preslc!er,t  WU.son's  efforts 
were  repudiated.  War  wearineFs  or  other  con- 
tingency might  give  backing  to  an  Isolationist 
nppeal  and  the  w^  e  peace  program  be  put 
Into  reverse.  Other  rmtlons  fighting  with  us 
now  arc  coiuitlng  upon  America's  continued 
partlctpuUon  In  world  affairs  fur  the  snke  of 
establishing  order  and  Justice 

A  simple  declaration  Immediately  by  the 
Senate  on  war  and  peace  alm.s  can  do  more  to 
strengthen  our  allies  and  confound  our  ene- 
mies than  statements  by  President  Ro<-)ficvclt 
aiid  P(  relsjn  Mlul.ster  Eden.  Important  r.s  they 
riuiy  be.  Tlie  wiirld  knows  the  United  States 
6«nate    has    the    last,    word.    History    thows 


it  can  be  devaatatlngly  net^atlve.  It  can 
strengthen  Amerlci's  position  before  the 
world  now  by  being  positive  and  forward 
looking 

If  there  is  to  be  order  in  the  world  after 
the  war.  there  will  have  to  be  policing.  Amer- 
icans will  be  far  l>etter  otf  to  have  United 
Statf  s  forccR  in  on  tlie  patrols.  Tiie  Senate 
bhou'.d  act  at  once. 


[Prom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
March  18.  1 0  53  1 

Intimate   Message      Washington -QirtsTioNS 
AND  Answers 

(By   Rt^fecoe   Drummord) 

Four  Members  of  the  United  States  S('nate, 
fipuaking  both  for  themselves  and  for  nu- 
merous colleni;ues  who  agree  with  them,  are 
asiiing  the  Aiuerlcan  people  to  volunteer  to 
help  win  the  peace  NaturaUy  th :y  hope  that 
thty  bespeak  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
in  advocating  an  early  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  of  specific  and  limited  au- 
thority But  whether  public  (pinion  volun- 
tters  decisive  support  or  decisive  apathy, 
their  piupose  is  to  give  the  country  a  clrar 
opportunity  to  decide  uhat  they  want  the 
United  Siatea  to  do  about  Uie  peace:  whether 
to  secure  tlie  peace  by  joining  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  ma'.ntaiuing  it  collectively  or  to 
withdraw  from  the  rcat  of  the  world  and  let 
each  nation  try  to  maintain  the  peace  sepa- 
rately. 

No  more  Important  purpose  ba.s  been  put 
before  the  American  people  since  Woodrow 
Wiison  iViked  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  fullntas 
of  this  great  issue  will  emerge  a£  Llie  debase 
gradually  unfolds  in  Congress  and  In  the 
country,  and  the  following  seeks  to  aniw;r 
(Illy  S(  me  of  the  questions  which  are  most 
Ir.queuiiy  t>eing  asked: 

Wlio  are  the  sponsors  of  thU  resolution? 
Thty   are   two   Republicans   and   two   Demo- 

crais  who,  it  can  be  sjiid  without  rfservutiou. 
have  no  personal  and  no  political  pur;^Hse 
to  serve.  They  are  Senator  Ja^rj>H  B\ll, 
young  St.  Paul  newspaperman,  who  w  i.s  first 
ap;  omted  to  the  Senate  by  Uov.  Harold  Stas- 
sen  and  whf)  was  later  cifcted  very  much  on 
his  ov/n  steam — Joe  Ball  is  a  supporter  but 
i;oi  a  .'^t.rvaiit  of  Gove. nor  Sta£S«.'n,  and  S«  n- 
aU)r  Hakotj)  Burton,  also  from  the  allegedly 
l»<Uation  St  Midwest,  wlio  voted  against  modt 
ft  the  President's  pre-Poarl  Harlx)r  foreign- 
policy  measures— lie  was  against  interven- 
ing when  he  thought  he  could  kiop  America 
out  of  the  war;  he  Is  In  favor  of  Intervtniiig 
In  the  peace  in  the  conviction  that  only  by 
Intervening  can  America  preserve  the  peace; 
and  Senator  Caju.  Hatch,  of  New  Mexco.  au- 
thor of  the  Hatch  (clean  politics)  Act  and 
one  of  the  m  >Bt  respected  Members  of  the 
Senate;  and  S'^nator  Listek  Hill.  wh(^se  long 
career  in  the  U  .use  won  him  regard  and  con- 
fidence from  both  sides  of  the  a'sle.  None 
is  acting  for  partisan  reason*;  none  Is  a  doc- 
trinaire internationalist. 

designed  to  DXSnjiT  TTNTtT 

What  Is  the  real  objective  of  the  resolution? 
1*3  ob  ective  is  to  demonstrate  a  unity  of 
purpose  between  the  executive  and  les'sla- 
ttve  branches  of  the  Govern  men  t  on  the  very 
criTX  of  foreign  policy  It  would  inform  the 
Prcstdfnt  and  the  Department  of  State  that 
the  Sfr^atc  wruld  Welcome  a  treaty  which 
would  enrible  Amerl-a  to  play  a  re5->onsible 
role  In  creRtin::  and  malntainir.K  the  pence 
in  crllaboration  with  the  other  United 
Nntions. 

At.  whose  Initiative  In  this  resoJutlon  being 
nrtv:inred.>  The  resclutlon  was  conceived  by 
the  Senators:  it  was  drafted  by  the  Senators; 
it  was  introdu?cd  at  the  Initiative  of  the 
Senator"'  It  l»  designed  to  enable  the  Sen- 
ate to  discharge  positively.  Instead  of  nega- 
tively, its  constitutional  duty  to  advise  the 
President  on  forcgn  policy. 


Why  is  the  Issue  being  presenietl  at  this 
time?  Tlie  sponsors  of  the  resolution  believe 
th.-it  we  cant  drift  into  the  peace  but  must 
prepare  tor  it  at  the  peak  of  Allied  unity. 
Aniericaa  diplomacy  canno  effectively  enter 
upon  the  negotiations  necessary  to  prepare 
for  the  peace  unless  It  is  assured  that  the 
Seuaie  wants  to  aceomplish  brondiy  t'ie  same 
end  If  the  other  United  Nations  cannot  t>e 
rexs  iiab'v  certain  that  Am-^rica  intends  to 
Join  In  obtaining  the  common  p<ace,  thry 
will  be  forced  to  look  to  other  devices.  T)ie 
propcs.'d  resolution  is  to  sliow  that  there 
i .  no  bxilc  diverRonre  wUh.n  the  American 
Government  over   its  peace  purpKibes. 

wo   PARTICTTLAt    PIAN    SET   I OHTH 

Does  the  resolution  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  particular  peace  plan?  It  dr>es 
not  do  so  It  is  not  a  commitment  to  any 
plr.n  It  is  a  directive  o:  f>eare  purposes. 
It  says.  In  effect,  that  the  Senate  will  look 
w:  1  f 'V  r  ;•  r-i  the  f"-ni<''i'n  or  an  orrani- 
zatlcn  of  the  United  Nations  with  the  stated 
objective  of  dcvrloplng  machinery  for  adjust- 
Ir.fT  dispute  and  prnvtdlng  the  m'^ns  for 
Fupnrrpstng  pcrnTs^t'on 

b^rs  the  resolution  bind  the  pre!<ent  or  any 
future  Senate  to  apjTrove  whatever  k'nd  of  a 
peace  arrangement  the  Pre^'id-^nt  and  De- 
partment of  State  may  negotiate?  It  does  not. 
The  rf  solution  Is  a  statement  of  obj  v-tive  and 
is  not  an  a.s.-tirarce  that  every  method  tlie 
E.ecutive  may  offer  to  rea'^h  that  objective 
v.ill  be  guaranteed  ratification.  It  is  not  an 
ii!l'.e::il:le  commitment;  It  Is  moral  evidence 
til  at  the  Senate,  which  ultimately  must  ratify 
the  agreemei't.s  wlncii  will  be  lu  fotiatrd, 
VT:'nts  r  )  see  th>'  United  S'atcs  pa:-t!Cipate 
fully  and  falthful'y  in  a  system  of  world  secu- 
rity. It  Is  a  vit.il  crt'dential  to  American 
diplomacy;  it  is  nn  IndispenMible  nfsurance  to 
all  the  United  Nat  iotu«  that  it  intends  to  Join 
the  peace,  not  .se  ede  from  it. 

Should  the  resolution  be  considered  Ideal 
in  it.s  present  form?    Not  neces-sarlly     It  may 

be  iiH)  detailed;  it  may  be  over  precie.  It  is 
certainly  open  to  constructive  c<>m.)romise 
and  constructive  change.  Its  authors  arc  not 
prima  donnalsh;  they  are  not  looking  for  po- 
litical kudos  or  for  footnotes  in  the  fcLMory 
booiL3  They  are  look.ng  for  rc*u!-.j  But  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  elder  Sen- 
ator Lodge  used  to  pnxlaUn  his  devotion  to 
international  cooperation  every  time  he  drove 
the  knife  Into  the  Cm-enant  of  the  L^epiie. 
Itie  resolution  needs  to  be  specific  enough  so 
that  only  those  who  believe  In  full-bcd:ed 
cooperation  to  .secure  the  peace  will  vote  for 
it.  This  Is  no  time  to  fcol  ourselves  or  other 
people. 


Porely  Political  Reasons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PTNIfETLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
March  24.  1943.  Issue  of  the  News-Herald, 
of  Franklin,  Pa.: 

PLTtFLT    POUTICAL    RKASOKS 

The  admlnlptration  In  Washington— Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Speaker  Raybum.  General 
Coun.'-i  1  Paul  of  the  Treasury  -  is  on  record 
!n  favor  of  a  pay-a.«-ycu-cam  tax.  It  ob- 
jected to  the  Ruml  plan  on  the  ground  that 
if  1942  tax  habiUtlfs  were  'cxoused."  rlcll 
men  might  prolit  from  ■w.udfalls." 
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Now  Treasury  Secretary  Morgenthau  says 
that  the  administration  Is  100  percent  be- 
hind the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tax 
measure.  This  is  not  a  pay-as-you-eam  bill, 
•nd  it  is  notoriously  a  rich  man's  windfall. 

Mr.  Ruml  and  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  favor  his  plan  have  accepted  the 
administration  argument  against  permitting 
even  a  few  wealthy  p)ersons  to  tieneflt  from 
reform  of  the  taxing  system.  The  Carlson 
bill,  embodying  the  Ruml  plan,  provides 
against  this  possibility. 

The  Ways  and  Means  monstrosity,  on  the 
other  hand.  Invites  those  who  have  money 
to  "come  and  get  it."  Yet  the  administra- 
tion is  behind  the  committee  bill  100  per- 
cent. 

If  the  committee  bill  should  ijecome  law 
the  average  taxpayer  could  do  either  of  two 
things.  He  could  continue  on  a  year-behlnd. 
always-ln-debt  basis — and  most  would  do 
so.  and  we  should  have  no  pay-as-you-earn 
tax  system.  Or  be  could  squeeze  cut  of  1 
year's  pay  envelopes  enough  to  pay  the  heavi- 
est 2  years'  taxes  in  American  history.  Pew 
would  do  that. 

How  about  the  rich  man,  the  fellow  with 
savings  in  the  bank  or  a  good  sheaf  of  War 
t>onds  In  the  safe-deposit  hex  7 

He  could  withdraw  the  savings  or  sell  the 
bonds  (has  Mr.  Morgenthau  considered  that 
possibility?)  and  earn  8  percent  on  his  money 
by  paying  up  1943  taxes  before  June  15. 

That  Is  a  better  return  than  is  available 
from  War  bonds  or  any  other  moderately  safe 
Investment. 

If  the  administration  really  Is  100  percent 
behind  the  committee  bill,  what  becomes  ot 
lis  Up  service  to  a  pay-as-you-earn  plan? 
How  should  we  evaluate  Its  talk  about  oppos- 
ing the  Ruml  plan  out  of  consideration  for 
the  poor  and  out  of  dislike  for  giving  any 
prosperous    taxpayer    a   break? 

Why  Is  tiie  administration  against  the 
Ruml  plan?  Isn't  it  for  purely  political  rea- 
sons— because  alert  Republicans  were  smart 
enough  to  climb  first  onto  the  most  popular 

tax    band    wagon    that    has    rolled    down    the 
plfee  in  many  a  generation? 


The  Lipsconib  Grain  ft  Seed  Co.  Deserret 
Recofnitioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  Missotrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  achievement 
flags  have  been  presented  by  the  War  and 
Na\T  Departments  for  excellence  In  per- 
formance to  those  engaged  in  war  pro- 
duction. I  rise  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  business  firms 
in  this  country  doing  important  and  in- 
dispensable work  for  the  war  effort  which 
do  not  receive  this  recognition.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  no  classification  set  up  by 
the  Production  Award  Board  to  recognize 
the  contributions  to  victory  of  those  who 
handle  or  expedite  the  distribution  of 
products  of  those  who  achieve  excellence 
In  production. 

I  have  in  mind,  particularly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  engaged  in  such  business 
as  wholesale  grain  and  seed  companies. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  call  attention 
of  this  House,  and  the  country,  to  the 
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fact  that  in  the  Sixth  Missoiui  Congres- 
sional District,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  the 
Lipscomb  Grain  L  Seed  Co.  has  set  what 
appears  to  be  a  record  for  increased  car- 
loadings  imder  general  order  18.  estab- 
lishing mlnimimi  limits  for  loading  of 
carload  freight. 

In  the  January  2  issue  of  Peedstuffs 
it  appeared  that  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  cited  three  Ohio  firms 
for  contributing  materially  to  the  war 
effort  by  a  gain  of  14.2  percent  in  car- 
loadings,  under  the  order  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  Lipscomb  Orain  &  Seed 
Co.,  of  l^ringfleld.  Mo.,  has  far  surpassed 
this  so-called  record.  For  instance,  they 
have  marked  up  a  percentage  gain  of 
over  54*/^  percent.  Complete  figures  for 
October,  November,  and  December  1942 
are  as  follows: 


Month 

Number 

of  cars 

Total 
mipht, 
[lounds 

Average 

load 
potindg 

Perornt 

of  pain 

over 

October 

October    .. 
November. 
Li  ect  ruber. 

1.W 
104 
106 

«.  7W.  CM 
6.S('1,4«.() 
7,  27i.  W78 

43,360 
fi2.  .M4 
67.370 

«ii 

54W 

The  Oflice  of  Defense  Transportation 
in  writing  to  the  Lipscomb  Grain  &  Seed 
Co.  stated  in  part,  "Your  performance  is 
remarkable.  The  54^  percent  gain  in 
December  over  October  is  about  the  high- 
est rate  we  have  had  reported  to  us  in 
any  commodity."  This  high  standard  of 
performance  still  continues. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  record  in 
which  our  Nation  can  take  just  pride.  It 
is  evidence  that  the  people  of  my  sec- 
tion, as  is  true  all  over  this  country,  are 
doing  their  bit  to  hasten  for  our  arms  a 
victorious  conclusion  to  this  conflict. 
I  am  particulaxly  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  this  firm  in  my  own  district  is  set- 
ting the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  follow.  It  is  regrettable  that  this 
Government  does  not  recognize  such  ex- 
cellence of  service  with  an  appropriate 
award  as  it  does  in  other  fields.  I  have 
requested  the  Production  Award  Board 
to  consider  favorably  the  establishing  of 
such  a  classification  as  will  permit  it. 
This  little  statement  of  mine  cannot  be 
put  on  a  flagpole  to  wave  over  this 
patriotic  business  establishment,  but  I 
know  that  those  to  whose  attention  these 
facts  come  will  renew  their  faith  in  all 
such  private  enterprise  which  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
wave  over  this  broad  and  free  land. 


Abscnteeum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  MIW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  extended  me  by  the  House, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Recoro  herewith  a 


Joint  statement  of  managonent  and  la- 
bor in  the  R.  C.  A.  Commimications,  Inc., 
on  the  subject  of  absenteeism: 

In  recent  weeks  the  problem  of  aiaaentee- 
ism  and  its  effect  upon  the  sucoeaeful  prose- 
cution of  the  war  has  became  one  of  greatest 
importance  to  the  Nation.  It  is  alleged  that 
in  some  sections  of  our  vital  war  industries 
many  man-hours  are  being  lost  solely  becatise 
workers  are  absent  from  their  jobs  for  no 
apparent  reason. 

In  this  period  of  strees,  when  the  very  exist- 
ence of  otir  country  is  at  stake,  when  otir 
fellow  dtisens  in  the  armed  forces  are  giving 
to  the  limit  for  the  preeervatlon  of  freedom, 
we  en  the  home  front,  the  production  front, 
must  pr&luce  to  the  limit.  Not  only  is  this 
necessary  if  we  are  to  win  the  war,  but  also 
to  give  the  fullest  protection  to  the  lives  ot 
otir  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines,  and 
others  on  the  firing  line.  Never  should  it  be 
said  that  an  American  died  becatiae  we  did 
not  produce,  or  because  the  message  failed  to 
get  through. 

In  view  of  this,  the  victory  committee  in 
R.  C.  A.  Communications,  Inc.,  composed  of 
representatives  of  management  and  labor. 
hereby  sets  forth  the  general  record  of  the 
employees  of  this  company  with  respect  to 
absenteeism : 

1.  Absenteeism,  as  It  relates  to  laxness  on 
the  part  of  the  worker,  is  not  a  problem  in 
R.  C.  A.  Communications.  Inc. 

2.  Except  for  absences  due  to  illness,  ab- 
senteeism Is  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  above  conditions  did  not  develop  with- 
out planning  and  fo.eslght.  AbaenUelsm  la 
caused  by  many  factors  which  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  R.  C.  A.  Com- 
munications. Inc.  Not  the  least  of  these  are 
excessively  long  hours  of  work,  inadequate 
vacation  periods,  too  little  time  for  recrea- 
tion, lack  of  illness  benefits,  and  lack  ot 
opportuxxity  for  medical  supervision  on  the 
Job  to  prevent  Illness. 

Under  such  conditions,  employees  may 
work  until  actually  becoming  sick,  or  until 
their  nervous  reserve  is  exhausted.  A  wcrker 
who  has  exhausted  his  nervous  reserve  might 
not  appear  sick;  in  fact,  a  doctor  might  pro- 
nounce him  In  good  physical  condition,  yet 
he  Just  cannot  give  full  production.  This 
condition  frequently  arises  where  workers 
are  required  to  work  around  the  clock. 

Because  the  war  emergency  demands  the 
tiltlmate  in  production,  almost  all  defense 
industries  must  produce  24  hours  per  day, 
7  days  per  week.  This  means  that  workers 
must  work  shifts  around  the  ciodc.  Such 
working  schedules  are  new  and  unustial  to 
the  average  American  citizen  and  have  cre- 
ated many  complex  problems.  It  has  in- 
creased the  tendency  toward  exhaustion  of 
nervous  energy  with  consequent  loss  of  man- 
hours.  This  is  a  natural  trezul  and  can  only 
be  corrected  by  adopting  the  appropriate 
measures.  Such  meastures  revolve  around 
improvement  of  conditions  of  work  for  the 
employees  involved. 

This  method  of  working  is  nothing  new 
and  unusual  to  the  workers  in  tlie  commimi- 
cations industry  of  which  the  workers  in 
R.  C.  A.  Communications,  Inc..  are  a  part. 
Workers  in  this  industry,  since  its  inception, 
have  worked  shifts  around  the  dock.  How- 
ever, such  working  schedules  can  become  a 
major  catise  for  absenteeism  if  proper  pro- 
tection for  employees  is  not  provided.  Such 
protection  for  this  condition  and  other  con- 
ditions outlined  herein  can  »>e  given  by  the 
application  of  reasonable  hours  of  work,  lib- 
eral vacations,  liberal  Illness  benefits,  and 
medical  services  for  the  prevention  of  Uiness. 

R.  c.  A.  Communicatiojis,  Inc.,  a  major 
link  In  our  wartime  conununi  cat  Ions  sys- 
tem, provides  such  beneflu  for  Its  employee* 
as  the  products  of  both  management  plan- 
ning and  collective  bargaining. 
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Although  we  must  produce  to  the  limit, 
there  Is  a  limit  to  the  worker's  capacity  to 
produce.  Drive  him  beyond  his  limit — that 
la.  use  up  all  his  physical  and  nervous  re- 
aerve — and  he  will  produce  less  even  though 
workin.,  more  hours,  or  lay  off  to  recuperate. 

Taklnt?  all  of  the  above  Into  consideration, 
the  reasons  for  the  tjood  over-all  record  of 
R  C  A  Communlcatlona.  Inc  .  workers.  In- 
cluding negligible  absenteeism,  can  be 
■ummed  up  as  foHows: 

1  Reasonable  working  hours:  a  basic  5-day 
week.  While  employees  work  overtime  when 
callod  upon  to  do  so.  they  have,  nevertheless, 
more  time  for  recreation  than  many  war 
plants  which  work  their  employees  50,  60,  or 
more  hours  per  week. 

2  Liberal  vacations  with  pay.  Most  em- 
ployees get  at  least  2  weeks'  vacation  each 
year  with  pay,  and  employees  required  to 
work  shifts  around  the  clock  mceive  a  paid 
vacation  of  2,  3,  or  4  weeks  yoarly,  dL'peudin^ 
upon  length  of  service.  Alter  5  years  all  such 
employees  receive  3  weeks;  after  10  years.  4 
weeks 

3.  Liberal  paid  legal-holiday  provisions  and 
time  and  one-half  additional  pay  when  re- 
quirei  to  work  on  legal  holld  lys  and  Sundays. 

4.  Equitable  wage  ratts  which  enable  the 
worker  to  maintain  a  .standard  of  living  which 
guarantee-^  the  possibility  of  maximum 
efforts. 

5.  Literal  sick  benefits.  Employees  receive 
Blck  pay  Starting  Immediately  upon  becoming 
ill.  and  may  receive  up  to  6  nionths"  full  pay. 
plus  6  months  at  half  pay  If  unable  to  work 
because-  of  physical  disability 

6  Free  medical  services  for  Illnesses  not  of 
a  major  nature.  R.  C.  A,  Communications, 
Inc..  In  the  New  York  area,  supplies  the  serv- 
ices of  a  physician  and  a  trained  nurse  for  the 
purpose  on  the  company's  premises. 

7.  A  group-Insurance  plan  which  provides 
•ubstantlal  disability  and  death  beneats. 

8.  Stabilization  of  labor  relations  affecting 
a  majority  of  employees  ihrougii  a  coll-ctlve- 
bargalnlng  agreement  with  the  American 
Communications  Association.  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Although  we.  the  employees  In  R  C.  A. 
Communications,  Inc..  have  a  notable  record, 
no  record  Is  so  good  that  It  cannot  be  Im- 
proved upon.  V>e  cannot  afford  to  be  absent 
from  our  Jobs  except  for  the  most  important 
reas.ins.  A.s  there  are  many  vital  reasons 
why  the  message  muat  get  through  promptly, 
we.  and  all  other  Americans,  should  not  con- 
template Indulging  In  the  practice  of  ab- 
eenteeltm  It  Is  not  enough  to  preach  that 
the  message  must  get  through  promptly — 
we  must  practice  It. 

Although  our  record  haa  been  good  In  the 
past,  let's  make  It  perfect  In  the  future. 

Victory  Committee  In  R.  C.  A.  Com- 
munications. Inc.  (Atlantic  divi- 
sion) :  A.  B.  Tuttle.  chairman:  J  D. 
Hobbs.  secretary;  Jack  Friedman; 
R.  N.  Kay;  J  F  Rlgby;  H.  E.  Ful- 
ton; John  Molloy;  H.  C.  Taylor; 
J.  W.  Worrall;  F.  W.  Grumman; 
A.  H.  Perreault;  H  V.  Trautman. 
Mabch  10.  1943. 


Watchdog  of  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude  the  following   article.   Ferguson. 


Watchdog  of  Judiciarj'.  by  the  able  col- 
umnist. Jay  G.  Hayden.  which  appeared 
in  the  Wa.shin£jton  Star.  Thursday. 
March  25.  In  this  article  Mr.  Hayden 
points  out  that  the  new  Michigan  Senator 
has  greatly  contributed  to  recent  deci- 
sions.    The  article  follows: 

Feiguson.  Watchdog  of  the  Judiciaht 
(By  Jay  G   Hayden) 

A  new  watchdog  of  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
in  the  person  of  Senator  Ferguson,  of  Michi- 
gan, contributed  heavily  to  decisions  of 
the  Judiciary  Commilloe  which  probably 
have  doomed  President  Roosevelt's  nomina- 
tions of  both  James  V.  Allred.  of  Texas,  and 
Stephen  S    Chandler.  Jr  .  of  Oklahoma 

Senator  Ferguson  demanded  to  see  the 
Ju.stlce  Department  files  relating  to  these 
appointments  and.  much  to  the  surpxrlse  of 
his  older  colleagues,  he  got  a  look  at  them. 
Tlie  resJlt  was  disclosures  which  caused  the 
committee  to  refuse  a  favorable  report  of 
the  Allred  nomination  by  a  tie  vote.  9  to  9, 
and  to  send  the  Chandler  nomination,  previ- 
ously approved,  back  to  a  subcommittee  for 
further    investigation. 

The  fight  over  Mr  Allred  has  revolved 
around  a  charge  that  he  was  named  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the 
fifth  circuit  court  of  appeals  In  payment  <jf 
a  political  debt.  Mr  Allred  resigned  a  dis- 
trict Judgeship,  to  which  he  previously  had 
been  named  by  the  President,  to  become  a 
candidate  In  opposition  to  Senator  W  Lek 
"Pass  the  Biscuits.  Pappy  "  O'Danizl.  whom 
New  Dealers  wanted  to  purge.  S?nator 
O'Danikl  charged  that  selection  of  Mr  Allred 
for  the  circuit  judgeship  was  in  fulfillment 
of  a  promise  by  the  President  that  If  he  was 
defeatt^d  for  Senator  he  would  be  returned 
to  the  bench  Attorney  General  Francis 
Biddle  vigorously  denied  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  records  pertaining  to  the  Allred 
esse  to  sustain  this  Implication. 

Senator  Ferguson's  examination  of  the 
Justice  Department  files  failed  to  settle  this 
particular  argument.  In  fact.  It  found  noth- 
ing remotely  bearing  on  It  But  It  did  hook 
tcgether  a  sequence  of  circumstances  estab- 
lishing that  the  Roosevelt-Allred  relation- 
ship was  particularly  political   and  personal. 

intentions   ANNOUNCr.D 

First  Of  all.  the  President  announced  hla 
Intention  to  name  Mr  Allred  t<^  a  Federal 
Judgeship  from  the  back  ph?tform  of  a  cam- 
paign tialn  In  Texas.  In  1938.  when  Mr.  Allred 
still  had  several  months  to  serve  as  Governor 
of  the  State.  What  Senator  Ferguson  dis- 
covered on  this  phase  was  that  the  J-astlce 
Department  had  no  records  at  all  respect- 
ing It. 

Tlie  long-established  practice  of  Presidents 
has  been  to  refer  Judicial  appointments  to 
the  Attorney  General,  with  orders  to  consult 
Senators  from  the  States  concerned  and  have 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Investi- 
gate prospective  nominees. 

TlUs  procedure  was  not  followed  In  the 
Allred  case  for  the  obvious  rea.son  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  already  had  committed  him.self. 
Senator  ODaniel  asserts  that  the  Inspira- 
tion of  this  offhand  selection  was  Governor 
AJlred's  appointment  previously  of  Elliott 
Roosevelt,  son  of  the  President,  to  the  highly 
honorary  post  of  regent  of  Texas  Agricultural  I 
and  Mechanical  University.  I 

The  first  reference  to  the  Texas  Judgeship 
found  by  Senator  Ferguson  in  the  I>epart- 
ment  files  was  a  letter  from  Senator  Con- 
NALLT  to  the  President  stating  that  "in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  (the  President's |"  he 
was  submitting  a  list  of  eligible  candidates 
for  It. 

WRrmN  IN  HKAT  OF  BATTLI 

This  letter  waa  written  In  the  h?at  of  the 
Allred-O'Danlel  senatorial  battle  In  1942.  when 
the  O'Danlelltes  were  bearing  heavily  on  the 
charge  that,  while  Mr.  Allred  had  resigned  his 
Judgeship.   It   was   being   held   open   for   his 


reinstatement  If  he  were  defeated  at  the  polls. 
The  Conna'ly  letter  disclosed  that  the  Pres- 
ident, In  face  of  this  situation,  had  asked 
submission  quickly  of  a  list  of  eligible  candi- 
dates for  the  vacant  J-.idgeshlp  Senator 
Connally  replied  with  a  panel  of  names  The 
President  picked  one  of  these — Allen  B 
Hannay— and  hurried  his  nomination  to  the 
Senate,  in  time  to  obv.ate  damage  to  Mr 
Allred 's  cai.didacy.  arising  from  talk  of  a 
political  deal  between  him  and  the  President. 

This  artirn  removed  any  possibility  of 
returning  Mr  Allred  to  hla  former  bench,  but 
the  death  of  Judge  Rufus  Foster  on  the  day 
after  the  August  23  final  Democratic  primary 
In  Texas  fortuitously  created  the  pending 
vacancy   In   the  higher  court  of  appeals 

Judge  Foster  hailed  from  Louisiana  and 
his  death  left  that  State  the  only  one  in  the 
circuit  without  representation  on  the  court. 

INITIAI.  REPORT  RECALLED 

Committeemen  who  considered  the  Chan- 
dler nomination  for  an  Oklahoma  district 
Judgrshlp  have  refused  to  disclose  why  their 
Initial  report  favoring  it  waa  recalled,  except 
to  .say  that  this  action  wa.s  caused  by  Senator 
Ferguson  and  based  on  what  he  found  in  the 
Justice  Department  files.  Senator  Ferguson 
and  Senator  Langeh,  of  North  Dakota,  were 
the  only  Mem.bers  who  voted  against  Mr. 
Chandler.  It  waa  when  these  two  threat- 
ened to  file  a  minority  report,  based  on  th« 
Department  rfccrd.  that  It  was  decided  to 
send  the  nomination  back  to  subcommittee 

The  conclusion  of  Senator  Ferguson  is  that 
If  one  look  behind  the  administration  scenes 
can  produce  these  startling  results,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Senate  to  take  the  same  look 
respecting  all  future  Judicial  nominations. 


A  Pay-Ai-You-Go  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  .speech 
which  I  made  in  New  York  la.st  night 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Town  Hall  of 
the  Air: 

In  a  people's  war  all  must  contribute- 
some  on  the  fighting  front,  some  on  the 
production  line  in  Held  and  factory,  some 
through  p\yment  of  iaxe.s  and  purchase  of 
bonds,  and  still  others  by  keeping  the  home 
fires  burning  Tonight  we  deal  with  1 
phase  of  that  problem— the  payment  of 
taxes — and  from  3  different  angles  The 
Ruml  proposal  to  waive  the  entire  tax  lia- 
bility for  1942.  the  committee  proposal  to 
waive  none  of  that  liability,  and  my  pro- 
posal to  waive  for  all  taxpayers  the  basic 
liability  of  19  units  only  I  am  opposed  to 
the  windfalls  Inherent  In  the  Ruml  plan.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  committee  plan  because 
It  makes  no  one  current  and  therefore  is 
not  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  The  plan  I  pro- 
posed to  the  committee  is  a  pay-as-you-go 
plan,  will  make  most  of  the  taxpayers  cur- 
rent, and,  I  think,  treats  all  taxpayers  with 
fairne.s.<5  and  Justice. 

An  accepted  principle  of  our  wartime  taxes 
has  been  that  we  should  tike  the  profit  out 
of  war.  A  serious  objection  to  the  Ruml 
plan  Is  that  it  validates  war  profits  and  con- 
verts those  profits  Into  war  wealth.  We  Im- 
posed additional  taxes  for  war  purposes  in 
1940.  1941.  and  1943.  On  a  taxable  Income 
of    a    million    dollars    those    additional    war 
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taxes  amount  to  $368,000.  Tbe  rexniaslon  of 
the  entire  1042  tax  amounting  to  $8&4.000 
wipes  out  all  war-tax  liability  of  tbat  tax- 
payer. In  fact,  the  war  would  have  to  oon- 
tlDue  3  more  years  before  be  would  contrib- 
ute 1  additional  cent  of  war  tax.  Should 
he  inveat  that  $854,000  In  Government  bonds, 
be  wUl  have  oonverted  Ms  debt  to  bis  Oov- 
emment  Into  a  debt  from  his  Government  to 
him. 

Mr  Rum]  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Nation 
for  securing  siich  splendid  publicity  for  tbe 
proposal  of  Dr.  Harlee  Lutz,  of  Princeton,  tbat 
a  new  tax  problem  merlta  a  new  plan  of  han- 
dling it.  For  many  years  the  annual  coUec- 
tlon  of  Income  taxes  was  less  than  $1,000.- 
000,000.  For  the  first  15  years  aifter  the  Impo- 
sition of  income  taxes,  which  incltided  World 
War  No.  1.  the  total  tax  collected  was  less 
than  $10,000,000,000.  The  collection  metbod 
was  good  enough  for  tbe  collection  of  a  billion 
dcllars  Collecting  $10,000,000,000  in  1  year 
under  that  s^-stem  is  a  borse  of  another  color. 
I  frankly  concede  the  necessity  for  a  pay-as- 
jrou-go  plan.  Tbe  withholding  feature  of  the 
committee  bill  Is  tbe  second  half  of  tbe  plan 
I  proposed  to  the  committee  as  a  Jtist  and 
fair  substitute  for  tbe  Ruml  plan.  My  plan 
would  waive  the  same  tax  liability — tbe  same 
19  percent — for  every  taxpayer,  whether  his 
Income  is  $2,000  or  $3,000,000.  Some  have 
objected  to  the  fact  that  the  waiver  of  18  unlta 
on  a  taxable  Income  of  $1,000,000  amounts  to 
approximately  $190,000.  Tliat's  the  feature  of 
my  plan  that  makes  It  fair  and  Jtist.  It  Is 
not  geared  to  a  dollar  basis  but  to  a  unit 
basis  And  being  geared  to  the  unit  basis  of 
the  first  19  units.  It  has  no  windfalls  for  any. 

My  objection  to  the  committee  bill  Is  based 
upon  the  fact  It  makes  no  one  current.  I 
proposed  to  the  committee  that  we  waive  the 
basic  tax  liability  of  all  taxpayers,  which  la 
the  6-percent  normal  tax  and  the  first  sur- 
tax bracket  of  13  percent,  those  19  \mits  being 
tht  only  tax  that  all  taxpayers  pay.  Waiving 
the  first  19  units  of  tax  liability  operates  the 
same  as  raising  the  exemption.  It  relieves 
Bome  taxpayers  of  any  liability  whatever, 
while  reducing  the  liability  at  all  taxpayers 
tbelr  proportionate  amount.  It  will  n\ake  90 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  100-percent  current 
and  99  percent  of  the  taxpayers  76  percent  or 
more  current.  It  Involves  no  doubling  up 
for  any  and  those  not  made  current  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  In  tbe  future  as  in  tbe  past. 

Under  the  Ruml  plan  every  taxpayer  will 
be  required  to  file  for  each  taxable  year  two 
Income  tax  returns.  Under  my  plan  only  one 
return  Is  required.  And  about  30.000.000 
taxpayers  whose  entire  liability  will  be  dis- 
charged by  ao  percent  withholding  at  the 
source  need  file  no  return  unless  they  seek  a 
refund.  They  could  merely  file  with  their  em- 
ployer In  duplicate  a  statement  of  exemptions 
and  one  copy  of  that  statement  would  then  be 
.'orwarded  to  the  Treasury  Department  in 
lieu  of  the  return.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  have  net  Incomes  before  exemp- 
tions of  lees  than  $3,000;  G3.7  percent  have 
leas  than  $4,000;  and  96  percent  have  less 
than  $5,000.  Under  my  plan  a  man  with 
a  n'=t  income  of  $5,000  can  be  made  fully 
current  by  the  payment  of  1.1  percent  in 
addition  to  tbe  30  percent  withholding  at 
the  source.  In  other  words.  06  percent  wiU 
be  made  100  percent  current,  and  I  challenge 
the  advocates  of  the  Ruml  plan  to  prove 
that  number  will  be  made  current  under  the 
Ruml  plan.  The  original  Ruml  plan  required 
farmers,  merchants,  and  all  self-employers 
to  make  quarterly  payments  based  upon 
estimated  Income,  with  a  penalty  if  they 
gv^essed  wrong.  How  can  a  farmer  who 
r&lsee  Just  one  money  crop  know  what  his 
Income  for  a  given  year  will  be  until  that 
crop  has  been  sold?  The  Ruml  plan  will  be 
quite  convenient  for  big  executives  who  know 
from  year  to  year  exactly  what  tbelr  com- 
pensation win  be.  Suppose  one  of  those  ex- 
•cutlTet  18  making  1300,000  a  year.    Hla  1»42 


tax  would  be  $174,000.  Mr.  Ruml  says  for- 
give that  tax  and  youll  not  lose  any  money. 
If  that  taxpayer  dies  his  estate  pays  $50,000 
on  that  tax  liability  and  no  more.  Even  if 
he  doesnt  die  now,  he's  not  going  to  live 
until  Judgment  Day  when  Mr.  Ruml  saya 
well  no  longer  be  interested  in  who  owes 
what.  Let  us  assume  one  at  those  executives, 
now  00  years  old.  plans  to  retire  when  he 
Is  65.  Under  tbe  Ruml  plan  he  will  draw 
a  salary  for  6  years  and  pay  a  tax  on  it  for 
5.  No  wonder  when  Dr.  Gallup  asked  that 
taxpayer,  "Do  you  favor  the  Ruml  plan?" 
the  answer  was  "Yes." 

In  my  opinion  the  most  fallacious  argu- 
ment presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Rimol  was  his  contention  the 
national  Income  after  the  war  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  until  It  reached  the  figure  of 
$180,000,000,000  per  year.  We.  of  course, 
could  get  such  a  national  Income  on  the 
basis  of  printing-press  money,  but  one  reason 
we  are  imposing  heavy  taxation  instead  of 
forcing  the  commercial  banks  to  absorb  enor- 
mous bond  Issues  Is  to  avoid  inflation. 

What  most  of  xts  fear  after  tbe  war  is  un- 
employment. The  reason  we  want  a  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  is  to  take  care  of  wage  earners 
sharing  in  the  war  Income.  When  a  tax- 
payer is  earning  $10,000  or  more  a  year,  if 
it  be  to  his  Interest  to  get  current  he  can 
do  80.  Under  my  plan  he  will  not  be  forced 
to  do  so.  Under  neither  the  Ruml  plan  nor 
my  plan  will  tax  receipts  fall  imtil  the  na- 
tional income  falls.  When  that  hi^ipens  tbe 
Government  can  secure  increased  Income  by 
increasing  rates  on  those  who  received  the 
benefits  under  my  plan.  That  cannot  be 
done  under  the  Rxnnl  plan  liecause  you  cant 
increase  rates  oa  those  already  paying  00 
percent.  Inherent  in  the  Ruml  plan  Is  a 
redistribution  of  tax  burden  from  the  few  to 
the  many,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Just 
and  fimdamental  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 
"It  is  incimabent  on  every  generation."  said 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "to  pay  its  own  debts  as 
it  goes."  We  want  a  pay-as-you-go  plan,  but 
the  Ruml  price  Is  too  high.     ^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  L  WILUS 

or  nvDUMA 

IN  THI  8KNATB  OP  THE  UNl'lED  STATES 

Friday,  March  26  {legislatix>e  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  23),  1943 

Mr.  WHiLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Releases."  published  in  the  Al- 
pena (lifich.)  Evening  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


We  had  a  call  the  other  day  from  an  earnest 
young  man  from  Detroit  who  Introduced  him- 
self as  a  representative  of  a  Government  (Ace 
in  charge  of  certain  wartime  activities  on  the 
home  front,  and  said  he  had  a  release  for 
us  regarding  some  Alpena  activities  \mder 
supervision  of  bis  branch. 

He  was  a  nice  chap,  quite  evidently  one 
without  any  newspaper  experience,  and  so  he 
surely  did  not  know  why  we  winced  when 
he  used  that  word  "release." 

"Release"  is  tbe  word  that  every  bureaucrat 
in  tbe  Oovenunent  employ  uses  when  be 


speaks  of  those  mimeographed  band-outa 
masquerading  under  the  guise  of  news,  but 
which  so  very  seldom  are  news. 

It  is  releases  that  are  coating  the  people 
of  the  United  States  millions  of  dollars  erery 
year. 

It  is  releases  which  are  furnishing  cushy 
Jobs  for  hundreds  of  men,  many  of  whom 
ought  to  be  in  the  fighting  services. 

It  is  releases  that  are  using  up  tons  upon 
tons  of  F>aper  while  newspapers  and  other 
legitimate  publications  have  bad  their  supply 
of  paper  cut  10  percent  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1943,  and  probably  will  hare  It  cut  further. 

It  Is  releases  00  percent  of  which  go  pronto 
into  the  wastebasket  of  every  newq;M4>er 
receiving  them. 

The  term  had  a  decent  enough  meaning  in 
the  beginning.  A  story,  such  as  a  Presiden- 
tial address,  would  be  typed  in  advance  and 
copies  handed  to  the  newspapers  to  be  held 
In  confidence  for  release  after  the  address 
had  been  given  or  the  news  described  had 
transpired.  (Presidents  in  those  days 
trusted  newspapers.)  But  oh.  whst  a  terri- 
ble connotation  the  bureaucrats  have  given 
the  word  in  the  minds  of  working  newspaper 
people,  simply  because  every  drivelling. 
^Mtce-eattng.  paper-wasting.  Umc-senrlng. 
>ob-fumishing  piece  of  alleged  news  that 
they  liand  out  is  caUed  a  release. 

The  very  word  has  come  to  suggest  sup« 
pression  of  facts  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know.  It  Is  the  release  mentality  that  has 
held  legitimate  news  from  tlie  American  peo- 
ple days  after  they  should  have  had  It.  that 
helps  fill  WastUngton  with  confusion  and 
parasites,  with  their  oovmterparts  an  over 
the  cotmtry.  A  plague  on  their  relaaseal 
The  American  press  prefers  to  dig  out  its 
own  real  news  and  that's  what  it  is  doing. 

It  so  happens  that  this  young  man  had  a 
legitimate  news  story,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  be  didn't  hand  us  a  mimeographed 
sheet,  and  so  we  got  and  published  the  in- 
formation to  which  he  called  our  attention. 
He  meant  no  offense  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"releaae"  and  we  took  none,  from  bim.  But 
when  he  used  the  word,  which  he  protMbly 
thought  was  still  a  respectable  newspaper 
term,  he  having  beard  It  from  above,  to* 
nettled  us.  to  put  It  mildly. 

Again,  a  plagtie  on  the  bureaucrata  and 
their  releases  I 


Uaif •rm  Freiffat  Rates  m  tW  Smith 


REMARKS 


Um,  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATTVSS 

Friday.  March  26.  1943 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  tber« 
appeared  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  a 
statement  which  will  do  more  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  South  in  Uie  fairness  of  Oovermnent 
if  put  into  effect  than  anjrthing  which 
has  been  done  in  this  country  in  a  hun- 
dred  years.    I  quote: 

vmrotM  muGRT  bates  soogbt 

President  Roosevelt  yesterday  transmitted 
to  Congress  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
report  urging  creation  of  a  Nation-wide  sys- 
tem ot  freight  rates  to  supplant  the  current 
flve-reglon  system  and  stlmtilate  industry  la 
the  South  and  West. 

The  report,  completed  sXter  4  years  ot 
study,    called   the   present  rate   structure  a 

barrier  to  national  productlvenen. 
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Uniformity  Is  essential.  It  said.  If  the  rel- 
atively lesi  Industrialized  South  and  West 
are  ever  to  attain  greater  Industrial  levels 
to  aljsorb-  the  surplus  population  that  Is 
normally  ^neconomlcally  employed  In  pro- 
ducmg  raw  materials. 

David  E.  Llllenthal,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority chairman,  acknowledged  In  a  letter 
to  tiie  President  that  the  ta^k  of  rate  revision 
was  largely  one  for  the  post-war  period.  He 
Bald  that  "much  more  manufactviring  In- 
dustry will  be  needed  to  keep  the  economy 
on  a  high  plane  after  the  war  than  was  the 
case  before  the  war." 

This  argument  appeared  to  be  patterned 
closely  after  the  post-war  theme  outlined 
to  Congress  2  weeks  ago  in  the  report  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board. 

The  lengthy  report  originated  when  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  launched  an  inquiry 
Into  the  complex  freight-rate  field  because 
the  Tennessee  Valley  was  "handicapped  by 
Virtue  o'  Its  location  In  a  high  freight  rate 
rtglon."  Llllenthal  told  Tir  Roosevelt  The 
Study  was  extended  to  the  Nation  after  It  was 
found  that  rates  In  one  section  affected  the 
economic  system  In  all  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the  people  of 
the  South  have  labored  under  discrim- 
inatory freight  rates.  The  Nation  Is 
divided  Into  five  zones  or  districts.  The 
first  district  or  official  district  roughly 
comprising  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  Kentucky  and  the  Caro- 
Unas.  second,  the  southern  district,  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  country  is  divided  into  the  re- 
maining three  districts. 

The  rate  for  1,  the  northeastern  or 
official  territory.  Is  laid  down  as  100. 
meaning  the  yardstick,  or  100-percent 
rate,  from  which  other  rates  are  meas- 
ured or  calculated. 

The  rate  for  district  2,  being  the 
southern  territory,  is  139.  and  each  dis- 
trict is  progressively  higher,  the  south- 
western district  being  175. 

The  rate  of  freight  is  based  on  the 
shipping  point.  Thus  it  costs  approxi- 
mately 39  percent  more  to  ship  products 
out  of  the  Souih  than  it  does  out  of  the 
Northeast.  Thus  we  see  the  real  reason 
for  industrial  development  of  the  North- 
east is  not  altogether  because  of  early 
start,  labor,  and  adaptability  but  becau.se 
throughout  our  history  by  such  discrim- 
inatory freight  rates  the  Government 
has  prevented  the  South  or  any  other 
section  from  having  an  equal  opportunity 
in  industry.  All  products  manufac- 
tured in  the  South  must  carry  a  39-per- 
cent increase  of  freight  rate.  This  is 
equivalent  to  charging  a  duty  or  tax  on 
goods  manufactured  in  the  South  when 
entering  the  Northeast,  but  having  no 
duty  on  goods  manufactured  in  the 
Northeast  and  going  out  for  i;ale  in  the 
South  or  other  sections  of  the  country. 

I  know  it  is  claimed  that  freight  is 
more  cheaply  handled  in  the  Northeast 
due  to  the  volume  than  in  the  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  have  heard  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion  say 
that  this  was  untrue;  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  due  to  the  relatively  flat  nature  of 
most  of  the  country  outside  the  North- 
east, and  due  to  the  milder  climate,  that 
actually  freight  could  be  handled  and 
hauled  more  cheaply  in  the  South  than 
In  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mark  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  T.  V.  A.  as  anotiier  great  ' 


credit  to  that  organization.  A  bill  is  now 
pending  to  relieve  this  discrimination. 
Now,  if  the  holier  than  thous,  if  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  other  labor  organizations 
and  other  agitators  will  exercise  them- 
selves as  much  about  discriminatioivs 
against  the  South  as  they  have  about 
claimed  discriminations  in  the  South, 
our  economic  situation  in  the  Southland 
will  so  improve  as  to  relieve  any  neces- 
sity for  alarm  on  their  part. 


Rural  Electrification 


ErrTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    Ml.'iSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  our 
rural  electrification  program  by  private 
power  interests,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
gentlemen,  and  if  you  do  not  know  it  now 
you  are  going  to  find  it  out  later,  that 
with  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  rural 
electrification  is  the  most  popular  move- 
ment that  has  ever  been  instituted  by 
this  Government  since  it  was  established. 

Ten  years  ago  Ihe  people  of  Corinth, 
Miss.,  were  paying  10  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour  for  electricity  in  their  homes.  The 
farmers  of  the  county  were  getting  none 
at  all.  They  established  a  county-wide 
cooperative  power  association,  known  as 
the  Alcorn  County  Electric  Power  Asso- 
ciation, that  took  in  the  city  of  Corinth. 
In  5  years  they  paid  every  dollar  they 
owed,  and  the  top  rate  has  been  reduced 
from  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  to  2'.^ 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

The  T.  V.  A.  recently  appealed  to  us 
down  in  that  area  not  to  reduce  the  rates 
any  more,  bocause  it  would  increase  con- 
sumption. So  the  Alcorn  County  Elec- 
tric F'ower  Association  is  now  paying 
back  to  its  consumers  a  dividend  of 
$45,000  for  the  year  1942.  What  they 
are  doing  in  Alcorn  County.  Miss.,  can 
be  done  in  every  other  district,  county, 
and  State  in  the  Union. 

Let  me  say  to  you  people  from  the  big 
cities  that  if  something  is  not  done  to 
take  the  high  power  rates  off  your  peo- 
ple, your  big  cities  are  going  to  go  down. 

This  is  an  electric  age.  and  any  com- 
munity that  fails  to  tak?  advantage  of 
it  is  bound  to  decline.  As  I  have  said 
time  and  time  again  on  this  floor,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  cheap 
electricity  to  every  consumer,  and  to 
extend  it  to  every  farm  home  in 
America. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
sert the  following  news  item,  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Daily  Corinthian, 
published  at  Corinth,  Miss.: 

roRTY-nvT  THOusA^^)  dollars  going  to  powek 

CONSUMERS  —  SU38CR1BEIIS       AND       USERS       OF 

powicR  TO  err  checks — local  euectiuc  co-op 

RrrUNDS    MEMBER  PATMENTS   SOON 

Announcement  is  made  today  by  ofDclala 
of   the   ACE  Power  Aasoclatioa  that  checks 


covering  a  reduction  In  the  par  value  of 
membership  certificates  In  the  association 
from  925  to  $10  will  be  mailed  to  all  mem- 
bership certificate  holders  of  record  In  th« 
association  within  the  next  day  or  two. 

A  sum  approximating  M5.00G  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  members  and  3.500  checks  will 
be  issued  by  the  office  force  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

A  majority  of  the  checks  will  be  In 
amounts  of  $15  eiich,  others  t>elng  for  smaller 
amounts,  depending  on  the  sum  that  a  par- 
ticular subscriber  has  paid  on  his  member- 
ship. All  checks  will  be  payable  In  cash  at 
Corinth  bank.s 

Announcement  that  the  asaociatlon  was 
preparing  to  distrtbuf?  the  member  checlLS 
was  carried  exclusively  in  the  Daily  Corin- 
thian 2  weeks  ago 

With  the  membership  certificate  payment 
to  be  made  the  Ist  of  March  or  thereabouts, 
the  ACE  Power  Association  wUl  have  paid 
back  to  Its  meml)er8  and  customers  a  grand 
total  of  $143,512  In  member  reductions  and 
electric  bills  since  the  asscclatiou  was 
formed 

In  addition  to  restoring  this  huge  sum  to 
memt)ers  and  customers,  the  association  has 
liquidated  the  original  debt  to  the  Tenne&see 
Valley  Authority  In  full;  many  miles  of  new 
power  lines  have  been  constructed  and  paid 
for;  and  a  substantial  surplus  Invested  In 
Government  bonds. 

An  ufflcial  of  the  association  said  today 
that  the  board  of  managers  had  no  an- 
nouncement to  make  regarding  future  earn- 
ings, above  operating  expenses,  leading  to 
speculation  regarding  further  payments  to 
members  and  customers  in  the  form  of 
electric  power  bill   rebates  or  refunds. 

"Judgirg  the  future  by  the  past,  however, 
no  reason  is  known  why  members  should  not 
I  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  that  Ten- 
I  nessee  Valley  Authority  power  is  bringing  to 
Corinth,"  the  spokesman  added. 


Army  Pharmacy  Corpi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  amazed  to  learn  that  thus  far  no 
authorization  has  been  granted  for  the 
creation  of  a  pharmacy  corps  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  imp>ortant  as 
the  profession  of  pharmacy  is,  esf)ecially 
as  it  is  related  to  our  war  program,  this 
profession  should  be  recognized  by  being 
designated  as  a  corps  within  Itself. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  needed  legislation,  I  en- 
close herewith  a  resolution  received  by 
me  from  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina: 

Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  necessary  to  create  a  pharmacy 
corps  In  the  United  States  armed  forces 
Whereas  there  is  mw  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates  House  bill  No.  »©7 
and  Senate  bill  No   216  to  create  a  pharmacy 
corps  In  the  United  SUtes  Army;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  definite  need  in  this  war 
emergency  for  the  capable  handling  of  drugs, 
medicines,  and  pharmaceuticals  which  are 
now  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease  of  our 
boys  and  girls  in  the  armed  forces:  and 
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Whereas  at  the  present  time  there  la  no 
law  providing  for  the  creation  of  such  a 
pharmacy  corpe:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  l>y  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  South  Carolinm  (the  senate  concurring), 
"Hkat  we  memorialise  the  Congreaa  of  the 
United  States  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  see 
these  two  bills  enacted  Into  law;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  chairmen  of  the  kCUltary  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  to  the 
congressional  delegation  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  trust  that 
favorable  action  will  be  soon  had  on  this 

needed  legi&Ution. 


War  Activitief  at  Superior,  Wit. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  the  last 
3  months  my  biggest  headache  has  been 
the  inequity,  the  unfairness,  and  the  lack 
of  system  pertaining  to  the  setting  up  of 
the  various  war  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  my  par- 
ticular area  there  happen  to  be  two 
cities  nearby,  right  across  the  river  from 
each  other,  known  as  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes  Twin  Cities.  They  are  the  cities 
of  Superior  and  Duluth.  Thus  far  more 
than  a  dozen  Government  war  agencies 
have  been  set  up  from  of  minor  and  on 
up  to  major  importance.  Thus  far  every 
one  of  these  12  offices  have  been  set  up 
In  the  city  of  Duluth  and  not  one  has 
been  set  up  in  the  city  of  Superior. 

The  city  of  Superior  has  more  war 
workers  than  there  are  In  the  city  of  Du- 
luth. The  city  of  Superior  is  a  town  of 
more  than  40,000  population.  The  city  of 
Superior  has  the  largest  shipment  of  iron 
ore,  the  largest  Coal  dock  capacity,  the 
largest  grain  elevator  storage,  and  the 
largest  shipbuilding  program  at  the  head 
of  the  Lakes.  With  this  record  of  war 
activity,  the  special  war  agencies  in 
Washington  are  treating  the  city  of 
Superior  like  a  "tank  town  "  and  do  not 
even  know  that  the  city  of  Superior 
exists. 

These  ofHclals  who  set  up  these  ofBces 
do  not  realize  that  it  necessitates  a  toll 
for  the  people  of  the  city  of  Superior  to 
go  and  do  business  with  the  war  agencies 
in  the  city  of  Duluth.  The  least  that  the 
Government  could  do  is  to  give  the  city 
of  Superior  1  out  of  12  of  these  offices. 

Time  and  again  I  have  protested  to 
the  leaders  of  these  various  agencies.  I 
have  been  promised  changes,  and  I  have 
been  double-crossed.  I  have  been  side- 
stepped, and  I  have  been  passed  the  buck 
to  more  than  any  other  person  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  I  have  actually 
received  requests  from  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Superior  to  introduce  a  bill  to 


make  Superior  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  gross  in- 
equity of  this  whole  situation.  I  might 
mention  that  the  city  of  Superior  had. 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, an  employment  agency  of  the 
most  elBclent  kind  and  character,  and 
the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  city  of 
Superior  was  doing  well  with  this  State 
employment  agency  in  the  city  of 
Superior.  All  was  going  satisfactorily 
regarding  the  labor  problem  because  this 
agency  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  vocational  schools 
was  doing  a  great  Job. 

That  Is,  all  was  going  well  until  one  of 
these  war  agencies  stepped  in  and  took 
the  city  of  Superior  and  placed  It  out  of 
region  6  and  put  It  into  region  8,  a  re- 
gion entirely  foreign  to  the  city  of 
Superior.  Not  only  that,  but  the  efficient 
employment  system  which  the  city  of 
Superior  had  was  placed  under  the  Fed- 
eral War  Manpower  Commission  which 
has  done  more  messing  arotmd  and 
which  has  mixed  up  the  manpower  prob- 
lem more  than  any  other  agency  in  the 
country. 

I  tell  you  these  facts,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, because  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  gross  inequity  and  the  lack 
of  study  briiind  all  of  this  planning  that 
is  going  on  in  these  war  agencies,  and  I, 
for  one,  am  fed  up  to  the  gills  with  this 
"damphooUshness"  that  is  going  on.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  my  people  feel 
about  it,  I  am  inserting  several  newspa- 
per articles  which  reflect  the  sentiment 
of  my  people.  Whether  or  not  anything 
will  come  of  this  I  do  not  know,  for  I 
have  not  been  alone  in  trying  to  bring 
this  about.  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
i^TTE  and  Senator  Alexander  Wn.ET  also 
have  been  trying  to  rectify  these  gross 
inequities.  In  telling  you  this  I  have  suc- 
ceeded In  telling  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try what  is  going  on  and  how  everjrthing 
is  being  messed  up  regarding  the  setting 
up  of  these  war  agency  offices.  An  or- 
ganization in  the  city  of  Superior  has 
even  offered  a  modem  building  rent  free 
for  these  offices.  Still  they  pass  this  dty 
by  and  do  not  know  and  care  if  it  exists. 

TTie  following  articles  and  editorial  are 
from  the  Superior  Telegram,  Superior, 
Wis.: 

DfsosT  SuPBiKMi  Not  Bb  Placcd  of  Minns- 
•OTA — IxtCAL,  OacAinBATioifa  Objbct  to  Okx- 

TBU3«0      Au.     Untixb      STATma      OmCBB     Df 
DCLUTH 

Superior  organisations  are  continuing  to 
protest  against  the  tendency  on  the  part  at 
authorities  at  Waahlngton  to  take  Superior 
out  of  WlaooDKln  Jurisdiction  and  place  it 
with  Minnesota  for  purposes  of  war-effort 
administration. 

Among  those  that  have  entered  complaint 
are  the  Association  of  Commerce,  the  Su- 
perior Federatlcm  of  Labor,  the  Rotary  and 
Klwanls  Clubs.  Senators  La  Fouxttk  and 
WiLXT  and  Congressman  CKonski  all  have 
been  appealed  to  for  help  In  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent forcing  Superior  and  other  northern 
Wisconsin  territory  Into  a  subdlstrlct  of 
which  Duluth  would  be  the  head  and  Wis- 
consin's counties  have  no  offices  In  which 
there  would  be  anyone  with  authority  be- 
yond the  local  boards.  In  fact,  various  of 
the  governmental  agencies  would.  It  is  said, 
have  no  representative  at  all  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin Bide  of  the  State  line. 


One  of  the  most  recent  proposals  Is  to 
have  the  War  iianpowvr  Oommlsalon  sstab- 
llsh  an  oiBoe  in  Duluth  and  require  peopM 
from  the  northern  oountlcs  of  Wlaoonsln  to 
go  direct  to  that  dty  when  seeking  Izifonna- 
tlon  or  redress.  In  this  particular  oaae  It 
has  been  announced  that  while  no  local 
office  has  been  planned  at  all  in  Superior  or 
upper  Wisconsin,  the  cities  of  the  northern 
part  of  Duluth's  own  ooimty.  St.  Louis,  would 
be  given  a  local  office  at  some  point  on  the 
range. 

In  making  protest  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  in  many  locations  where  It  was  first 
proposed  to  cross  State  lines  with  Federal 
districts  Washington  has  listened  to  protests 
and  has  changed  Its  plan  to  avoid  such  cross- 
ing. The  case  of  JanesvlUe  and  Belolt  Is  one 
such  Instance.  Those  cities  were  first  placed 
m  the  Rockford.  ni.,  district  but  have  since 
been  restored  to  Wisconsin. 

In  following  up  the  plan  for  handling  one 
of  the  Government  activities,  the  draft-board 
work.  It  was  disclosed  that  with  Superior  in 
the  Minnesota  district  any  problem  from 
this  city  would  first  have  to  go  to  Dultrth. 
From  there  It  would  be  referred  to  Mlnne- 
apwlls.  This  office  wotild  refer  It  to  Chicago 
and  the  Chicago  office  would  finally  dlspoe* 
of  it  by  sending  It  over  to  Wisconsin  head- 
quarters at  Madison.  It  Is  maintained  that 
this  not  only  makes  for  great  loss  of  time  but 
often  great  annoyance  and  hardship  to  local 
people  that  prefer  to  deal  direct  with  their 
own  State  in  whl^  they  are  known  and  whose 
officials  are  known  to  then. 

The  representatives  at  Waahlngton  have 
assured  the  Superior  complainants  that  they 
will  give  all  possible  help  in  correcting  this 
situation.  For  the  past  year  the  local  ration- 
ing boards  have  dealt  directly  with  Wisconsin 
headquarters  and  It  U  stated  that  they  think 
this  much  preferred  to  being  sent  ootsMe  the 
State  and  then  only  to  a  sec-ndary  office.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  in  matters  involving  labor 
questions,  for  Instance,  the  dlsMmUarlty  in 
laws  in  different  States  would  add  much  to 
the  oonfusion.  It  is  also  urged  tliat  to  re- 
quire people  to  pay  bridge  tolls  and  use  tip 
extra  gas  to  go  to  a  district  headquarters  te 
an  unwarranted  hardship. 

DirmcH  Sends  Omcs  or  Peica  Adihwmi>*» 

TION  PaOTCST  TO  WASHlHmUW — CkHTmAUza- 

Ticm  or  DsratSB  Qmcas  nr  Ddlttth  Dkaws 
Mamaqib's  Ibb 

City  Manager  Oeorge  S.  Dietrich  Thtiraday 
added  his  voice  to  protests  over  centralization 
of  Federal  defense  offices  in  Duluth  by  dls- 
pKtrhtng  letters  to  Prentiss  Brown,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington, and  to  Senator  Bosnr  La  Foxxcrrc. 
Senator  Ai-kxampwi  Woxr,  and  Bepreeentatlve 

ALVnf  E.  O'KONSKI. 

Dietrich's  letter  followe: 

"I  would  respectfully  but  emphatically  pro- 
test against  the  centralization  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  activities  and  facilities 
in  Duluth,  Minn. 

ISuperlor  has  been  for  over  half  a  century 
the  focal  point  for  shipping,  iron  ore,  grain, 
and  coal  distribution  and  all  other  aUled 
activities  associated  with  transportation  by 
raU  and  by  water. 

"Our  vocational  sdxxri  has  titdiied  thou- 
sands in  trades  and  vocations  enrolled  In  the 
war  effort.  It  Is  extremely  inoonmilent  and 
not  feasible  to  require  our  cttlaens  to  tranaaet 
their  business  with  the  Office  at  Price  Admin- 
istration office  In  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  results 
in  many  man-hotirs  lost  and  a  serlcus  curtail- 
ment of  all  transportation  fadUtles  engaged 
as  they  are  In  total  war  effort. 

"I  am  advised  that  a  local  dvle  body  has 
offered  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
the  UM  of  an  office  buUding  In  the  btBlnesi 
district  at  no  charge  to  tase  as  an  Office  at 
Price  Administration  office  here. 

-OwoaoK  E.  DnmcH. 

"City  Monagtr*' 
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Protkst  to  Washington 


The  various  Superior  organizations  that 
have  been  making  complaint  arc  right  In  their 
contention  that  Superior  and  upper  Wla- 
eonaln  should  not  be  forced  to  become  a  part 
of  a  Minnesota  district  for  the  multitude  of 
war  activities  In  which  civilians  are  Involved. 
Their  protest  Is  supported  by  widespread  pub- 
he   sentiment. 

There  are  many  valid  arguments  against 
the  plan.  Frequently  the  local  draft,  ration- 
ing, and  other  beards  and  the  people  served 
by  them  have  problems  on  which  State  laws 
and  State  administrative  machinery  have 
bearing.  The  people  have  been  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  agencies  functioning  In  their 
own  State,  they  are  acquainted  with  their 
personnel  and  even  though  300  miles  away 
from  here  they  are  more  familiar  with  the 
conditions  than  are  the  strangers  In  the 
Minnesota  capital  nearer  by. 

There  has  always  been  the  hope  and.  until 
the  Duluth  complication  entered  there  had 
been  the  promise,  that  there  would  be  estab- 
lished In  this  section  of  the  State  subofflcea 
that  would  have  considerable  authority  and 
would  save  much  time  and  annoyance  for 
people  who  had  problems  that  required  deci- 
sion from  a  source  higher  than  a  local  board. 
Now  It  seems  that  Duluth  wishes  to  take  In 
this  territory  and  require  upper  Wisconsin 
people  to  go  first  to  that  city  before  being 
heard  elsewhere.  But  as  for  Duluth's  own 
neighbors  on  the  range.  It  is  planned  that  a 
special  cfBce  will  be  op>ened  for  them,  making 
two  In  St.  Louis  County.  Nothing  such  Is 
promised  to  the  people  of  upper  Wisconsin, 
however. 

Wisconsin  residents  prefer  to  deal  with  their 
own  pe<iple.  They  believe  that  the  State  la 
fully  capable  of  functioning  efficiently  In  the 
Government  service. 

Up  to  date  the  record  bears  cut  this  con- 
tention If  the  Government  can  afford  a  sub- 
district  for  Duluth  In  Minnesota  It  can  well 
afTcrd  to  give  the  people  of  upper  Wisconsin 
Blmilar  recognition.  To  send  them  across  toll 
bridges  Ihto  another  State  and  Into  a  city 
not  at  all  well  equipped  to  afford  adequate 
trafnc  and  parking  facilities  .so  that  they  may 
have  their  pleas  and  complaints  handled  by 
strangers  does  not  give  the  Impression  of 
offering  good  service. 

Superior  Is  coming  through  100  percent  and 
better  on  every  line  of  war  activity.  Upper 
Wisconsin  Is  responding  likewise.  They  de- 
serve better  than  poor-relation  treatment. 

pm-nNC    Crrr    Unoek    Dttlttth    Rm.i;    Wottld 
Upset  Vftal  Agencies — Superior  and  Wis- 
consin   Have    Sit    Pace    in     Vocational 
School  Woek   and  Other  War   Acnvrras 
Protest  against  taking  Superior  out  of  Wis- 
consin and  placing  It  under  Duluth  for  au- 
thority  on   all   war  activities   was  Thursday 
bringing  to  light  further  complications  that 
promise  to  Impede  greatly  the  program  which 
has   been   going   forward   with   such   marked 
success  here. 

Those  that  registered  the  first  protest  did 
not.  It  seems,  fully  appreciate  how  far  the 
ramifications  of  the  Duluth  plan  would  go. 
It  Is  now  stated  that  even  the  training  system 
that  has  been  developed  here  through  the 
SuiJerlor  unit  of  the  Wisconsin  system  will 
have  to  start  practically  all  over  again  If 
the  plan  goes  through. 

vocational  school  contribution 

It  Is  everywhere  admitted  that  In  the  war 
production  program  the  Wisconsin  vocational 
school  system  Is  among  the  very  few  that  rate 
at  the  top.  No  other  system  in  the  Middle 
West  ranks  with  Wisconsin  and  few  In  the 
East,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  great  in- 
dustrial States,  being  leaders  there.  Without 
the  facilities  afforded  by  these  high-ranking 


vocational  systems  the  Nation's  war  effort,  It 
Is  admitted,  would  have  been  far  behind  Its 
present  schedule  in  many  particulars. 

It  Is.  of  course,  recognized  that  especially 
in  shipbuilding  an  Important  contribution 
is  l>elng  made  by  Sup«.*rlor  and  Duluth.  Also 
other  smaller  plants  are  employing  many 
skilled  workers  on  war  orders.  Superior's 
great  part  In  this  Is  being  performed  prin- 
cipally by  Its  two  blj;  .shipyards,  the  Butler 
and  Globe  These  two  are  now  approaching 
a  total  employment  figure  of  5,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  upward  of  another  1,000  are 
employed  In  smaller  plants  here.  Superior's 
total  war  pay  roll  running  to  6.000.  This 
does  not  Include  the  great  contribution  made 
here  by  railroads  and  other  transportation 
agencies. 

SUPPLY    V5    PERCENT 

The  extent  to  which  this  activity  has  de- 
pended on  the  vocational-school  system  here 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  skllltd 
workers  In  these  plants — who  number  some 
60  percent  of  the  totiU — half  are  products  of 
the  local  school.  Duluth  al.so  has  a  large 
total  of  shipbuilders  employed,  although  not 
so  many  as  Superior.  Prom  the  start  the  size 
of  the  crews  has  depended  largely  on  the 
numt>er  of  competent  welders  available. 
These  have  had  to  pass  Government  tests  to 
qualify.  Of  all  the  welders  now  at  work  In 
the  shipyards  of  both  Superior  and  Duluth 
75  percent  of  the  welders  have  been  produced 
by  the  Superior  school.  Minnesota  has  had 
no  comparable  facilities  for  supplying  this 
need,  and  Duluth's  contribution  In  this  re- 
spect has  been  practically  nothing. 

WISCONSIN     SYSTEM     BROUGHT    RESULTS 

The  vocational  school  has  been  nearly  3 
y-ars  cooperating  with  the  Government  on 
Its  defense  and  war  program  which  started 
in  July  1940.  At  first  there  was  much  con- 
fusion tjeoause  of  various  Government  agen- 
cies trying  to  get  results,  but  It  was  finally 
found  that  the  quickest  and  most  efficient 
way  to  get  results  in  training  manpower  was 
to  put  the  program  In  the  hands  of  Wiscon- 
sin's vocational  system.  The  State  board 
worked  out  plans  of  operation  so  that  there 
was  the  least  possible  loss  through  red  tape 
and  bureaucratic  Interference  and  for  many 
montlui  results  have  been  produced  which 
have  won  highest  praise  trom  Federal  and 
district  cfflclnls. 

When  the  manpower  problem  developed 
the  Government  wanted  employment  agen- 
cies In  all  centers.  In  Wisconsin  these 
already  existed  in  a  well-set-up  system  of 
State  agencies  (The  Wisconsin  free  employ- 
ment system,  by  the  way,  was  the  outgrowth 
of  an  office  established  by  the  city  of  Supe- 
rior more  than  40  years  ago  )  The  Gov- 
ernment  a-sked  If  it  might  borrow  the  whole 
Wisconsin  set-up  and  It  was  promptly  turned 
over  to  the  Government  for  the  duration. 
By  working  in  close  harmony  with  the  State 
employment  office  the  vocational  school  here 
and  at  other  State  polnU,  has  gained  fine 
results  both  for  the  employers  and  the 
employees. 

WOULD  GO  TO  DULUTH 

Under  the  proposed  district  plan,  the  em- 
plo3rment  office  here  Is  another  agency  that 
win  not  longer  be  Integrated  with  the  rest  of 
the  Wisconsin  system  but  will  be  checked 
over  to  Duluth. 

The  contention  is  now  being  made  that 
where  such  outstanding  results  have  been 
obtained  through  a  system  nurtured  under 
State  guidance  It  would  do  Incalculable  harm 
to  break  it  down  and  force  these  well-func- 
tioning agencies  to  start  working  under  direc- 
tors that  are  strangers  to  It.  "The  war  effort 
here  will  make  better  headway  if  it  is  not 
disrupted  in  this  way,"'  was  the  statement 
Thursday  of  one  of  those  making  protest. 
"Furtliermore  it  would  seem  that  a  city  ttiat 


Is  making  such  a  contribution  as  is  Superior 
should  noi  be  subjected  to  the  affront  of 
being  blithely  made  an  appendage  of  another 
community  li.  another  State.  Whak  is  being 
done  here  amply  Justifies  the  establishing  of 
a  special  district  where  war  workers  and  war 
agencies  can  continue  to  function  under  the 
leadership  where  they  Ijelong." 


Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  statement  made  by 
me  on  the  March  of  Time  radio  pro- 
gram last  night: 

The  demands  of  the  war  effort  are  placing 
upon  this  Government  its  greatest  financial 
burden  Revenue  needs  are  staggering  and 
Congress  is  faced  with  the  duty  of  supplying 
these  needs  by  Increased  taxation  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  our  economy  can  t>ear  In  the 
midst  of  this  task,  we  are  now  asked  to  for- 
give 1  year's  tax  on  Individual  incomes,  al- 
though these  Incomes  have  already  been 
received  and  enjoyed.  In  an  attempt  to  Jus- 
tify, this  $10,000,000,000  raid  on  the  Treas- 
ury, we  are  told  that  a  year's  tax  forgive- 
ness is  necessary  if  taxpayers  are  to  bo  put 
on  a  current  basts  without  forcing  them  to 
pay  2  "years"  taxes  in  1  from  2  years'  in- 
come, that  currentness  Is  more  desirable  than 
$10,000,000,000. 

Complete  current  income-tax  accounting  Is 
an  impossibility.  It  Is  not  practicable  even 
In  the  case  of  fairly  constant  Incomes  from 
salaries  or  wages,  because  a  net-income  tax 
simply  will  not  work  prospectively.  The  tax 
must  t>e  based  upon  the  facts  for  the  entire 
year  which  cannot  he  known  until  the  year 
is  over.  Even  with  the  use  of  a  crysUl  ball, 
persons  cannot  make  a  forecast  of  their  in- 
comes, credits,  and  deductions  for  a  year 
ahead  with  accuracy  sufficient  to  form  a  basis 
for  prepaying  their  Income  tax  Is  there  a 
taxpayer  who  really  wants  to  be  forced  to 
prepay  taxes  on  Income  he  may  never  receive? 

Cancelation  of  a  year's  tax  liability  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  Ruml  plan.  To  put  it  into 
operation  it  Is  nece.«sary  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  cast  away  $10,000,000,000  of  taxes  al- 
ready due  and  owing  on  the  swollen  wartime 
Incomes  for  1942  To  take  this  step  would 
Immediately  add  at  least  $854,000  to  the 
wealth  of  each  of  the  60  persons  enjoying 
incomes  of  $1,000,000  or  more  In  1942.  It 
would  be  a  completely  unwarranted  gift  of 
$414,000  to  those  with  Incomes  of  $500,000; 
and  of  correspondingly  lesser  amounts  for 
snmller  Incomes. 

since  the  higher  Income  brackets  cannot  be 
substantially  Increased,  thU  $10,000,000,000 
forgiven  taxpayers  will  have  to  be  made  up  in 
future  years  by  increased  taxes  on  the  lower 
and  middle  brackets.  In  short,  those  with 
lower  incomes  must  bear  the  added  burden 
necessary  to  offset  the  gains  which  would 
accrue  to  wealthier  taxpayers 

Could  such  folly  ever  be  condoned  by  a 
nation  engaged  In  a  desperate  all-out  struggle 
to  maintain  Its  very  existence?  No.  Ten 
billion  dollars  of  propaganda  cannot  prevail 
over  tba  common  sense  of  the  American 
people. 
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K^I&ic  RepvdUlc^  ia  laAaBa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  msuif  A 

nV  THK  BODBB  OP  RIPRSSENTATrVSB 
Fridat.  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  OTTJ.TF.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  linger- 
ing doubts  about  the  p(4>ularity  of  Wen- 
dell L.  WUllUe  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date in  his  adopted  State  of  Indiana 
were  completely  erased  this  week  with 
the  announcement  of  final  results  of  a 
Presidential  preference  poll  conducted 
by  the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  among 
Republican  precinct  committeemen  and 
committeewomen  throughout  Indiana's 
92  coimties. 

Final  tabulation  of  returns  in  this  poll, 
which  has  attracted  Nation-wide  inter- 
est, reveals  that  88.1  percent  oppose,  and 
only  11J9  favor,  the  1944  nomination  of 
Mr.  Willkie  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  Indiana  committeemen  were 
polled  on  five  questions,  the  first  of  which 
was: 

Do  you  think  Wendell  L.  'Willkie  should  be 
nominated  for  President  on  the  Republican 
Ucket  in  1944? 

Of  the  1.693  committeemen  who  re- 
turned ballots,  only  200  answered  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  while  1,493 
expressed  their  imqualifled  opposition  to 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Willkie  as  the 
Q.  O.  P.  standard  bearer  next  year. 

Only  one  conclusion  can  be  reached 
from  this  poll.  Mr.  Willkie  has  been 
tried  In  the  court  of  public  opinion  and 
has  been  overwhelmingly  repudiated  by 
a  Jury  of  his  own  neighbors.  He  has  for- 
feited the  faith  and  confidence  of  his 
former  champions  and  supporters. 

If  Mr.  Willlcie  is  counting  on  Hoosier 
support  of  his  campaign  for  renomina- 
tion  in  1944  he  is  facing  certain  disap- 
pointment. His  candidacy  Is  doomed  to 
failure  and  will  only  create  distinlty  and 
dissension  In  the  Republican  Party.  The 
greatest  contribution  Mr.  Willkie  could 
make  toward  a  united  front  against  a 
fourth  term  for  the  New  Deal  would  be 
to  withdraw  from  the  race  at  once. 

In  accordance  with  consent  granted,  I 
am  Including  the  following  story  from 
the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  of  March 
24, 1943.  entiUed  "88.1  Percent  of  G.  O.  P. 
Leaders  in  SUte  Opposed  to  Willkie": 

-Cnuaa   Rootb"   Poll  ComxtJDED — 88.1    Pia- 
CKNT  or  G.  O.  P.  LKsiaaa  m  ark-n  On>oao 

TO    WnXKIE 

Pour  days  after  the  date  originally  set  for 
its  completion,  and  1  week  after  the  last 
baUots  bad  been  dellTered  to  some  8.000  Re- 
publican precinct  committeemen  and  com- 
mitteewomen throughout  Indiana's  92  coun- 
ties, the  News-Sen tiners  "grass  rooU"  Presi- 
dential-preference poll  was  formally  con- 
cluded today  when  returns  •  received  since 
noon  Tuesday  were  added  to  totals  previ- 
ously anDounced. 

A  total  of  1.488,  or  88.1  percent,  of  the 
IjBOi  "grass  roots"  Republican  leaders  send- 
ing back  their  poll  cards  declared  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  1M4  nomination  of  Wendell  L. 
WlUkie.  of  New  York,  for  President  on  the 
Bepublloan  ticket. 

Only  aoo.  at  11  a  percent,  favored  WlUklc's 
itlon. 


TaUy  of  tb«  l.SBS  baUota.  representing 
more  than  21  percent  of  the  total  number 
■ent  oat  from  March  IS  to  Martdi  16 — a  per- 
centage at  returns  twice  as  large  as  Is  ordi- 
narily anticipated  from  nich  a  eanvwas  ■ 
abowed  reaulta  In  line  with  previous  day-to- 
day tabulatlona  at  responses  to  the  6  ques- 
tions directed  to  O.  O.  P.  leaders  in  aU  sorts 
and  sizes  of  Hoosier  cooununltles  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

OTBIB    QtrSSnOKS    ASKXD 

While  the  pro-  or  antl-WlUkie  sentiments 
of  the  committeemen  and  conunltteewomen 
have  attracted  the  most  Nation-wide  Interest, 
receiving  primary  emphasis  of  everybody  from 
Congressmen  to  columnists  and  radio  com- 
mentators, there  were  four  other  questions 
on  the  poll  cards  which  also  evoked  a  display 
of  lively  interest  on  Jthe  part  of  recipients. 

In  one  question,  the  precinct  leaders  were 
asked  to  Indicate  their  own  personal  prefer- 
ences for  Prealdent  In  1844;  In  another,  to 
state  their  opinion  as  to  the  strongest  can- 
didate for  the  office;  in  another,  to  designate 
their  Vice  Presidential  preferences;  and  In 
yet  another,  to  express  their  views  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  should  mix  ex- 
tensively in  foreign  politics  after  the  war. 

The  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  hereafter  mix  extensively  In  foreign 
politics  brought  in  the  following  replies: 

"Yes."  203;  "No."  1,490. 

uKWKi  IS  nasT  choicx 

Forty -two  percent  of  the  "grass  roots"  Re- 
publican leaders  Indicating  Presidential 
preferences  named  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
of  New  York,  as  their  idea  of  the  strongest 
candidate;  39.2  percent  stated  that  he  was 
their  personal  preference;  and  23.4  percent 
favored  him  for  Vice  President. 

Thirty-nine  percent  like  Brlcker  best;  38 
percent  tMpir  be  would  make  the  strongest 
Presidential  candidate;  and  25  percent  woxild 
nominate  him  for  Vice  President. 

Willkie  is  the  personal  preference  of  10  per- 
cent, while  11  percent  designate  him  as  the 
strongest  candidate;  and  2  percent  woxild 
run  him  for  Vice  President. 

In  Allen  County  only  2  percent  of  the 
Republican  precinct  committeemen  and  com- 
mitteewomen believe  Willkie  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  President  next  year;  89.8  percent 
oppose  extensive  American  participation  in 
foreign  pcdltics  after  the  war.  In  this  county, 
Brlcker  is  top  man  for  the  Presidency,  with 
nearly  40  pcxcent  of  the  total  votes,  whUe 
the  remaining  00  percent  are  divided  among 
Dewey,  Taft,  and  half  a  dosen  others. 

The  exposition  to  Willkie  in  De  Kalb 
County  constitutes  91.5  percent  of  the  total; 
In  Adams  County,  96  percent;  In  Randolph 
County,  04 JS  percent.  Among  the  100  percent 
anti-WlUkle  counties  are  Whitley  (hc»ne  of 
Republican  State  Chairman  Ralph  P.  Gates) ; 
Steuben  (home  of  United  States  Senator  Rat- 
iiONs  E.  WnxxB) ;  Lagrange,  Union,  Dearborn, 
and  Swltaerland. 

milUB'l«l*L    AXSAS    0PP06B    WUXJOS 

Oovemor  Bricker's  strength  in  the  dosen 
counties  ranged  along  the  Ohio  line  Is,  as 
perhaps  might  naturally  be  expected,  some- 
what greater  than  th'at  shown  for  the  State 
as  a  whole. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  antt- 
Willkie  sentiment  is  strong  in  large,  popu- 
lous Industrial  coimties  whose  votes  fre- 
quenUy  determine  the  outcome  of  elections. 

In  Lake  and  St.  Joseph  counties,  for  ex- 
ample, antl-Willkle  committeemen  cast  92 
I>ercent  of  tbe  ballots  sent  In  from  those 
areas;  in  Vanderburgh  County  (Evansvllle) , 
90  percent;  In  Vigo  (Terre  Haute),  89  per- 
cent; In  Allen  (Fort  Wayne).  98  percent;  In 
Marion  (Indlan^xtlls),  63  percent. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  have  come 
expression*  at  Interest  to  the  jtoil.  which 
was  initiated  on  Ifardi  16,  when  the  tint 
baUota  were  sent  out. 


■KMSaOT 

It  to  considered  quite  ranarkable  that 
about  five  out  of  erery  sis  cards  returned 
carried  ttie  aezHlerlB  name,  county,  and  pre- 
cinct  or  township;  and  about  two-thirds 
made  "remarks."  of  whlefa  the  following, 
taken  from  ttte  last  batch  of  returns  today, 
are  typical: 

From  Andenon,  In  Madison  Ooonty:  "Stop 
mixing  in  foreign  politics.  I  say  let's  be 
free  of  Kngiand  again,  axul  run  our  own 
country  in  our  own  way." 

Prom  Dubois,  in  Dubois  County:  *"nM 
people  of  this  county  do  not  care  tor  any 
more  'campaign  oratory'  from  Windy  Win- 
kle." 

Prom  Vevey,  In  Swltserland  Oovmty:  "Keep 
out  of  foreign  politics,  and  nominate  Dewey 
for  President." 

Prom  North  VeriKm.  In  Jennltigs  County: 
"If  Willkie  runs  against  Roosevelt,  he  will  bs 
defeated.  Let's  have  an  honest  and  wbole« 
hearted  RepuhUcan." 

From  KvansvUle.  In  Vanderburgh  County: 
"WUlkle  would  not  get  10  votes  in  my  pre- 
cinct." 

From  Dubois.  In  Dubois  County:  "If  Will- 
kie Is  ncnnlnated.  I  would  favor  a  third-party 
candidate." 

From  Scottsburg,  In  Scott  Cotmty:  "We 
need  a  man  who  can  carry  Ifew  York,  and  X 
believe  Dewey  can  do  that." 

From  Napoleon,  in  Ripley  Cotmty:  "We 
need  a  man  from  the  Ifiddle  West.  We've 
had  a  New  Yorker  in  the  White  Hotise  too 
long  already.  I'U  pick  Taft,  of  Ohio.  He's 
had  the  most  experience  and  is  the  naoet 
level-headed." 

Prom  Evansvllle:  "Willkie  has  changed 
sides  too  much;  people  around  here  bsve  no 
confidence  In  him." 

From  Oosheu,  in  Elkhart  County:  "If 
Willkie  Is  our  candidate,  we  will  still  have  a 
Democrat  in  the  Presidency  after  1945 — 
whether  he  ia  elected  or  defeated." 

Prom  Bloomlngton.  In  Monroe  Cotmty: 
"Willkie  might  be  all  right  for  Vice  President; 
but  I  prefer  Dewey  to  head  the  ticket." 

From  SummitnUe.  in  Madison  County: 
"We  need  no  Wlllkles.  He  concurs  with  ttds 
administration's  IntOTnatlonallst  and  inter- 
ventionist program  too  much.  What  we  need 
is  a  President  who  will  first  mmister  unto  hM 
own  hous^iold,  for  be  that  does  xaot,  tb* 
Scriptures  tell  us.  Is  worse  than  an  InfUM. 
Sweep  Wasliington  of  ao-callad  social  plan- 
ners— sweep  It  as  clean  as  a  windswept 
desert." 


Tlie  Rmid  PUb— A  Way  To  D«4ffe  Taxes 
oa  the  H«M  FrMtai  Ov  Fifflrtii«  Mot 
Arc  Dodgiag  BalleU  mi  tkc  Baltic  Frrat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUrOBHIA 

nf  THE  HOUBB  Ot  BEPSSSBNTATTVES 
Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Cghgkxssional  Rkc- 
OBS,  as  a  part  of  my  instant  remarks,  the 
text  of  an  address  I  delivered  in  New 
York  City  last  night  at  the  Town  Hall  of 
the  Air,  an  address  which  was  broadcast 
to  the  country  over  the  facilities  of  the 
Blue  Network. 

The  address  foltows: 

We  are  h««  tonight  to  dlacuw  the  pay-«»> 
you-go.  sklp-a-year,  tum-tbe-taz-dock-for- 
ward,  w4>e-the-«late-clean  plan  prqjoaed  by 
Mr.  Beardsley  Ruml.  In  other  wcxds,  we  tarn 
boe  to  dtscosB  ths  plan  that  slogana  bull*. 
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Tlie  Ruml  plan  ts  an  amazingly  skillful  at- 
tempt to  Bell  the  American  public  a  bill  of 
goods.  Its  sales  technique  Includes  sllcJt 
cartoons,  news  Items  that  iRnore  the  facts, 
editorials  that  distort  the  truth— and  a  series 
Of  ear-catching  slogans 

When  we  will  have  cleared  the  atmosphere 
of  thU  smoke  screen  of  ear-catching  slogans. 
one  great  central  Idea  will  ba  revealed — 
•forgiveness"  of  the  tax  on  our  record  1942 
national  Income  of  $119,000,000,000.  Mr. 
Ruml  blandly  proposes  that  we  kiss  good-bye 
forever  the  right  to  tax  this  $119,000,000,000 
of  war  Income  at  a  time  when  the  Qovernment 
needs  money  more  than  It  ever  neeoed  It 
before. 

Of  course,  the  Ruml  plan  slogannalres  do 
not  stres."*  that  In  their  campaign  speeches. 
The  emphasis  Is  always  placed  on  pay-as- 
you-go.  an  Idea  as  old  as  the  hills,  an  Idea 
which  every  tax  bill  now  before  Congress 
contains. 

Mr  Ruml's  first  version  of  pay-as-you-go 
Involved  merely  a  change  of  the  labels  on 
the  tax  we  now  pay — to  call  It  this  year's  tax 
Instead  of  last  year's  tax  But  he  suddenly 
realized  that  changing  the  label  from  "peas' 
to  "beans"  doesn't  change  peas  Into  beans. 
So  he  later  adopted  the  Idea  that  the 
Treasury  has  used  for  some  time  In  the 
collection  of  the  Victory  tax,  namely,  collec- 
tion of  taxes  at  source.  It  finally  dawned  on 
him  that  collection  at  source  is  the  only  way 
to  put  the  pay-as-you-go  Id^a  Into  effect. 
It  becime  clear  to  him  at  last  that  without 
collection  at  source,  his  plan  was  unworkable. 
It  hasn't  yet  dawned  on  him  that  with  col- 
lection at  source,  his  plan  Is  utterly  unneces- 
sary. 

The  answer  of  couraa  U  that  the  Rumlttes 
are  not  primarily  Interested  so  much  In  pay 
as  you  go  as  they  are  In  turn'ng  the  tax  clock 
ahead   a   year 

They  tell  us  It  Is  all  very  simple—  Just  move 
the  clock  ahead  as  we  do  for  daylight  savings 
time  The  catch  ta  that  they  don't  carry 
the  parallel  through  They  point  out  that 
when  we  turn  the  time  clock  forward,  we  get 
daylight  savings  time.  What  they  carefully 
fall  to  point  out  Is  that  when  we  turn  the 
tax  clock  forward,  we  get  tax-savings  time. 
To  SHve  daylight  for  war  workers  Is  one  way  of 
meeting  a  national  power  shortage.  To  save 
taxes  for  war  profiteers  Is  no  way  to  meet  a 
national  revenue  shortage. 

Mr.  Ruml  deplores  the  use  of  the  word 
*'forglvenes.s "  to  describe  his  scheme  for 
skipping  the  already  matured  Income  tax  bill 
for  1942  He  is  choosy  with  his  slogans.  UJing 
only  those  that  have  the  right  flavor.  It's 
not  a  forgiveness,  he  claims— it's  Just  turn- 
ing the  tax  clock  forward  What  he  falls  to 
mention  Is  that  this  maneuver  gives  the 
American  taxpayer  a  double  income  at  the 
co5t  of  a  single  tax  If  we  but  adopt  the 
Ruml  plan  we  will  all  receive  2  years  of  In- 
come and  pay  only  1  year  of  taxes.  So.  be- 
hind the  smoke  screen,  we  find  simply  a 
bcheme  for  getting  out  of  1  year's  taxes. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Ruml  mention  that  for  the 
taxpayer  who  Is  none-too-well-to-do.  the 
"feci"  of  tax  collections  will  remain  much 
the  same.  For  this  man  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  income  scale — who  necessarily  pays-as- 
he-goes  since  he  cannot  save  for  taxes  In  ad- 
vance— for  that  man.  skip-a-year  won't 
mean  much.  But  for  the  man  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  scale,  who  pays  his  taxes  cut  of 
surplus,  who  has  saved  money  to  pay  his 
taxes  In  advance,  the  tax  savings  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Ruml  would  ring  up  fortunes 
beyond  the  dreams  of  Mlda.*!.  For  him.  not 
pie  In  the  sky.  bye  and  bye.  but  pie  on  the 
platter  here  and  now. 

The  gift  to  a  man  with  a  $1,000,000  Income 
In  1942  would  b«  about  $850,000.  He  could 
gather  this  gift  to  his  bosom,  retire,  and  live 
comfortably  for  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  in- 
come from  that  handsome  sum.  The  man 
With  a  mere  JIOO.COO  income  would  ring  up  a 


tax  saving  of  $64,000,  a  tidy  sum,  even  In  these 
flush  times. 

But  s.,mehow  or  other  it  Is  very  dlfBcult  to 
determine  what  the  poor  taxpayer  who  earns 
only  $1,500  or  $'2,000  a  year  can  do  with  his 
tax  gilt  of  $50  to  $100  Most  probably 
he  v.tmld  have  to  use  It  to  pay  the  tax  In- 
creases which  will  be  necessary  to  recoup  the 
loss  caused  by  the  tax  g:ft  to  those  fellows 
with  the  $100,000  and  $1,000,000  a  year  In- 
comes 

If  the  Congress  were  to  accept  the  Ruml 
plnn.  It  would  be  party  to  the  mcst  dis- 
criminatory hand-cut  at  public  expense  ever 
railroaded  through  an  American  legislative 
body. 

This  year,  of  all  years.  Is  no  time  to  be 
forgiving  t;ixes  The  year  to  forgive  Is  the 
year  when  It  Is  necessary  to  forglvo — in  years 
of  recession  and  depres.*lon.     But  to  pay  only 

1  year's  taxes  on  the  highest  2  years'  Income 
in  history,  to  skip  a  year  when  people  are  all 
employed  at  the  highest  compen.satlon  ever 
paid,  when  everybody  has  money  in  his 
l)ockets,  when  the  banks  are  full  to  cverfl(jw- 
liiR  With  savings,  when  the  people  have 
billions  of  dollars  Invested  In  bank  accounts 
and  War  bonds,  is.  to  say  the  iru.st.  bad  morals 

and  worse  business. 

To  dodge  taxos  on  the  home  front  when 
our  boys  are  dodging  bullets  on  the  battle 
fronts-  Is  unthinkable. 

As  chairman  of  the  Federal  Rt-serve  Bank 
of  New  York,  Mr  Ruml  ought  to  show  greater 
awareness  of  the  financial  facts  of  life  He. 
of  all  people,  should  know  that  the  American 
public  saved  more  last  year  than  at  any  other 
time  In  history;  that  they  Increased  their 
bank  deposits  alone  by  more  than  $10,000.- 
OQAtOOO  He.  of  ail  people,  should  also  know 
that  arrumulatod  llqtUd  savings  of  indtvldu- 
al.s  In  the  form  of  Government  bonds,  bank 
dofwslt.';.  and  cash  on  hand  total  more  than 
$100,000,000,000  He  should  know  that  this 
nmstltutes  a  vast  rej«rvolr  of  taxpaying 
ability  and  a  most  dangerous  threat  of  run- 
away Inflation 

Yet  he  wculd  remove  the  1942  tax  weleht 
on  those  savings  and  free  them  for  Infla- 
tionary spending.  The  cancelation  of  $10.- 
000.000.000  of  taxes  would  most  certainly  feed 
the  tires  of  Inflation.  To  hand  taxpayers  a 
gift  of  $10,000,000,000  on  a  silver  platter  would 
loosen  pursestrings  and  precipitate  an  In- 
creased spending  This  Is  one  gift  horse  we 
had  better  look  In  the  mouth — before  It  la 
too  late. 

If  we  grant  the  forgiveness  that  Banker 
Ruml  demands,  we  will  have  surrendered  to 
wartime  profiteering,  surrendered  to  that 
which  we  solemnly  vowed  we  would  never 
permit  to  happen  again. 

To  cut  ourselves  a  tax  cake  on  the  home 
front  when  our  fighting  men  are  eating  cold 
rations  In  the  fox  holes  of  our  far-flung  battle 
fronts  would  be  the  last  straw 

So,  stripped  of  Its  slogans,  we  flnd  the  Ruml 
plan  to  be  but  an  Ill-disguised  maneuver  to 
get  away  with  paying  but  1   year's  taxes   on 

2  years'  Income  That  la  the  essence  of  the 
Ruml  plan,  and  that  Is  why  the  Rumlltes 
must  not  and  shall  not  pass. 


Relief  for  War-Orpbaned  Polish  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  letter  ad- 


dressed to  the  President  of  the  United 

States: 

St    Andetw  School. 
Detroit,  Mich..  March  21.  1943. 
Mr.  Fr.\mklin  D.  RoostviLT. 

Presidfnt  of  the  United  States. 

White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

E>£AK  Mr.  President:  We  realize  that  In 
these  trying  tunes  you,  Mr.  President,  must 
devote  every  bit  of  your  strength  and  effort 
to  the  guiding  of  our  Nation  In  this  terrible 
war.  Goaded,  however,  by  a  sense  of  right- 
eousness and  our  deep  concern  for  the  future 
welf.ire  of  Poland,  the  land  of  our  forefathers, 
we  make  bold  to  appeal  to  you.  our  Chief. 
for  but  a  moment  of  your  precious  time 

The  world  knows  that  thousands  of  Inno- 
cent Polish  children,  the  flower  of  Poland's 
youth  and  future  leaders,  live  In  the  wastes 
of  cold  Siberia,  enduring  there  unheard-of 
hardships  and  being  forgotten  by  the  world 
at  large  Polish  soil  again  Is  being  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  her  country's  martj-rs;  the 
Poles  again  strive  with  all  their  might  to 
regain  the  freedom  they  so  Intensely  cherl.sh 
Cruelties  of  Incredible  nature  are  used  by 
the  oppressors  to  quell  the  various  uprisings 
which,  like  toadstcxjls.  continue  to  spring  up 

We  all  can  see  that  no  aid  from  wiUiln 
Poland  can  .snothe  the  sufferings  of  the  young 
Polish  refugees 

We  know  that  you  and  the  Nation's  leaders 
are  i.eeply  concerned  over  the  jx>8t-war  world. 
We  believe  the  time  Is  now  to  plan  for  a 
.strong  and  decent  world  after  the  victory  Is 
ours  One  step  Is  to  re-create  a  strong  demo- 
cratic Poland,  but  to  keep  her  democratic 
she  must  have  gut^d  leeders  guiding  her 
through  the  conftislon  of  post-war  condi- 
tions Tliese  leaders  are  half-starred  chil- 
dren In  Russia  They  mu?<t  be  saved  for  the 
good  of  Poland  and  the  world  We  humbly 
ask  of  you.  Mr  President,  to  Influence  Mr. 
Jrxsef  Stalin,  of  Russia,  and  so  bring  about 
the  betterment  of  living  conditions  for  the 
war -orphaned  Polish  children.  Through  you. 
Mr.  President,  that  young  generation  may  l>e 
saved,  cared  for.  fed.  the  Polish  culture  res- 
cued, and  Poland  made  a  great  bulwark  of 
civilization  of  Christianity  In  central  Eu- 
rope— a  role  she  so  glorlou.sly  played  In  times 
past. 

As  an  alternative,  might  not  these  chil- 
dren be  brought  to  America  for  the  dura- 
tion? The  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
would  receive  these  children  with  out- 
stretched arms,  for  although  a  few  things 
are  rationed  here  there  Is  still  enough  to  go 
around.  Including  those  poor  refugees. 
Very  cordially  yours. 

KrNNrrii  J.  Luztnski. 

Chairman. 
Edwin  A    Bakun.   Secretary. 

(Committee  of  appeals  for  Polish  children 
In  Russia  for  St.  Andrew  High  School.  St. 
Andrew  Elementary  School.  St.  Barbara  Ele- 
mentary School.  St  CuneRundls  Elementary 
School.  St  Hedwlg  High  School,  St.  Hedwlg 
EHementary  School.  St  John  Cantlus  Ele- 
mentary School.  St,  Stephen  Elementary 
School.  8S  Peter  and  Paul  Elementary 
School.  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Angels  Elementary 
School  ) 


Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

OF   WrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^HVES 
Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
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lowing  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York: 

Senate  Resolution  19 

Whereas  the  national  administration  haa 
enacted  legislation  to  provide  old-age-security 
benefits  for  many  of  our  citizens  and  Is  con- 
templating the  expansion  of  the  soclal-sectu- 
tty  program  to  include  other  groupm  not  now 
eligible  for  such  benefits;  and 

Whereas  under  the  social -security  law  only 
the  employees  of  covered  employers  may  par- 
ticipate In  social-security  benefits,  and  only 
the  covered  employers  are  required  to  pay 
social-security  tax.  the  covered  employer  and 
the  covered  employee  each  paying  one-half 
thereof:  and 

Whereas  there  are  In  the  State  of  New  York 
a  great  many  employees  who  were  formerly 
covered  by  the  law  and  were  formerly  eligible 
for  benefits  thereunder,  but  who.  through  no 
action  or  choice  on  their  part,  became  In- 
eligible under  the  law  when  they,  through 
no  action  or  choice  on  their  part,  became  em- 
ployees of  uncovered  employers;  and 

Whereas  a  great  many  of  such  employees 
who  so  became  Ineligible  under  the  social- 
security  law  are  desirous  of  being  eligible 
thereunder  and  being  covered  thereby,  and 
to  participate  In  social -security  benefits,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  not  only  the  amount  of 
employee  contributions  but  also  the  amount 
of  employer  contributions  which  their  present 
employer  would  have  been  required  to  pay  If 
such  employer  were  covered  under  the  law: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur) ,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  all  employees  who  were  formerly  cov- 
ered by  the  social-security  law  and  who  here- 
tofore made  contributions  thereto  In  the 
form  of  employee  tax.  and  who  became  Ineli- 
gible through  no  action  or  choice  on  their 
part,  may  again  become  eligible  under  the 
social -security  law  for  social-security  benefits 
upon  signifying  their  wllUngnesa  to  pay  not 
only  the  amount  of  employee  contributions 
but  also  the  amount  of  employer  contribu- 
tions which  their  present  employer  would 
have  been  required  to  pay  if  such  employer 
were  covered  by  the  law;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  trans- 
nutted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  elected  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  senate: 

WnxiAW  8.  King. 

Clerk. 

In  assembly.  March  10,  1943. 

Concurred  In  without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  assembly: 

Anslzt  B.  Borkowbki, 

Clerk. 


Planning  the  Way  to  i  National  Poor 
Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  March  26,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  by  Elton  R.  Eaton, 
publisher  of  the  Plymouth  Mail,  an  out- 


standing Michigan  newspaper.  This 
editorial  deals,  realistically,  with  the 
recent  cradle-to-grave  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  preserved  for 
future  reference  by  those  who  are  today 
dreaming  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
at  the  expense  of  our  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers. 
The  editorial  follows: 

PLANNING  THE  WAT  TO   A  NATIONAL  POOR  FARM 

(By  Elton  R.  Eaton) 

So  the  New  E>ealer  beneficiaries  of  Inherited 
wealth  who  have  never  had  to  toll  or  spin  to 
earn  their  daily  bread,  assisted  by  a  group 
of  long-haired  overeducated,  nonproduclng 
theorists,  have  worked  out  a  plan  for  the 
post-war  period  so  there  will  be  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  security  for  everybody,  whether 
they  work  or  not.  That  seems  to  be  the  gist 
of  the  document  filed  with  Congress  by  the 
President's  very  rich  and  cultured  relative, 
Frederic  A.  Delano.  Chairman  of  the  National 
Planning  Board. 

As  I  hastily  read  through  the  long  docu- 
ment. It  revived  memories  of  probably  the 
first  New  Deal  experiment  ever  tried  out  In 
Michigan.  As  a  youngster  I  was  reared  in 
the  little  vUlage  of  Galesburg  over  in  Kala- 
mazoo County. 

A  mile  or  so  west  of  the  village  was  located 
the  Kalamaeoo  County  poor  farm. 

The  Kalamazoo  poor  farm  was  the  original 
share-the-wealth  experimental  station  of 
the  country,  and  as  a  boy  we  heard  and  knew 
much  about  the  thing  they  now  call  the  New 
Deal. 

Old  pioneers  used  to  tell  of  the  time  when 
a  number  of  covered  wagons  arrived  in  Gales- 
burg one  spring  day  from  various  places 
about  the  State.  Gathered  under  the  heavy 
coverings  of  the  wagons  were  some  70  or  80 
men,  women,  and  children  who  called  them- 
selves members  of  the  Alphadelphia  Asso- 
ciation. 

They  bad  come  west,  they  said  to  begin 
life  anew,  to  live  In  one  great  community, 
where  all  were  to  work  together,  share  alike, 
and  live  alike.  Everything  raised  was  to  go 
in  one  big  granary  and  each  was  to  be  appor- 
tioned equal  amounts  of  foods,  clothing,  and 
wood  for  fuel. 

They  spent  several  days  looking  around  for 
a  site  for  their  new  planned  world.  Finally 
they  picked  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground  lying 
on  what,  as  a  youngster,  I  knew  as  Toland's 
prairie.  It  consisted  of  several  hundred 
acres,  running  from  the  foothills  along  the 
north  side  of  the  prairie  to  the  Kalamazoo 
River. 

There  they  erected  their  buildings,  hewing 
from  the  big  oak  and  walnut  trees  the  frames, 
sidings,  and  shingles  for  the  community  hall 
and  other  buildings.  I  clearly  remember  the 
old  wooden  structures — the  main  building 
years  later  having  been  moved  into  our  town 
to  be  used  as  a  windmill  factory  after  fire  had 
destroyed  the  original  factory  building. 

It  wasn't  necessary  (or  these  original  New 
Dealers  to  spend  much  time  clearing  the 
land,  as  most  of  It  was  covered  only  by  a 
hca\7  growth  of  wild  grass.  Groves  of  big 
white  oaks  and  walnuts  surrounded  the 
prairie.  It  was  exceedingly  rich,  level  T&rxa 
land. 

They  planted  their  crops  and  cut  their  wood 
for  the  stoves  and  fireplaces. 

Then  came  fall,  and  they  harvested  their 
crops.  As  the  seasons  rolled  around,  it  finally 
developed  that  nearly  all  of  the  productive 
work  was  being  carried  on  by  only  a  small 
number  of  the  men.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  there  were  many  drones  among 
the  original  New  Dealers.  They  wanted  their 
share  of  all  that  was  produced,  but  didn't 
want  to  do  much  of  the  work  required  In 
producing  it. 


The  workers  didnt  like  this  idea  and  tbey 
began  to  move  out  of  the  colony.  I  remember 
well  the  elderly  son  of  one  of  original  new 
dealers.  His  father,  sick  and  tired  of  work- 
ing long  hours  while  others  loafed  about  the 
community  center  exploiting  the  benefits  of 
the  original  New  Deal,  went  over  east  of 
Galesburg  and  bought  a  farm.  Other  work- 
ers in  the  colony  bottght  themselves  (arms 
and  moved  out.  This  son  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  new  dealers  I  knew,  later 
moved  into  our  town  and  was  the  butter- 
and -egg-buyer  of  the  place. 

Finally  only  the  drones,  the  loud  talkers, 
were  left  down  on  the  Alphadelphia  (arm. 

They  began  to  get  hxmgry  and  they  had 
little  clothing.  They  were  too  laiy  to  cut 
their  own  heating  wood. 

What  happened  to  these  New  Deal  dronesV 

Kalamazoo  county  taxpayers  had  to  buy  Vh» 
Alphadelphia  farm  and  convo-t  It  Into  • 
poor  farm  to  care  for  the  lazy  new  deaters. 
who  were  stranded  there.  Just  as  Frederle  A. 
Delano  now  proposes  that  after  the  Second 
World  War  Is  over,  that  the  hard-working. 
Industrious  citizens  of  America  shall  take 
care  of  all  the  cheaters,  the  drones,  and  the 
rur-raflr  of  the  Nation  and  the  world,  even  If 
this  new  breed  of  drones  refuse  to  toll  and 
spin  to  help  support  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  at  aU  surprising  that  sucb 
crackpot  ideas  come  from  people  who  have 
been  fed  throughout  their  lives  off  inherited 
silver  spoons,  and  foods  they  never  produced 
through  their  own  efforts. 

Some   day   these   nonproduclng   dreamers 
are  going  to  wake  up  to  the  idea  that  there 
Is  Just  one  way  for  people  to  get  along  in 
this  world — and  that  is  through  work — yes,. 
hard  work. 

It  is  about  time  for  someone  to  place  a 
muzzle  over  the  mouths  of  these  super- 
educated,  nonproduclng  advocates  of  a  happy, 
carefree  existence  for  all  of  the  drones  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  work  to  produce. 

For  10  long  years  these  modem  New  Deal- 
ers have  spent  their  time  debunking  every 
sound  American  ideal  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion has  grown  so  powerful  and  so  plentlXtil. 
They  talk  only  of  security  and  safety.  Never 
does  one  hear  anything  about  the  benefits  of 
loyal,  devoted  services  to  our  oommunlty. 
State,  and  Nation  or  of  the  benefits  to  our- 
selves and  otir  neighbors  of  real  sacrifice. 
Never  do  they  tell  of  the  Joys  that  come  from 
enthusiastic,  diligent,  honest  toil. 

They  have  tried  to  tell  the  people  of  this 
Nation  that  we  could  live  by  pretending  to 
work  a  few  hours  per  week.  In  (act.  we  have 
been  tiylng  to  do  this  very  thing  for  some 
years  back. 

Look  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  PhUlppines,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  you  sec  the  results 
of  this  no- work,  all-play  policy  of  the  New 
Dealers. 

"Too  little  and  too  late" — words  that  shame 
the  richest  nation  that  God  ever  let  live, 
provide  the  answer. 

We  have  a  desperate  war  to  wm.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  why,  in  view  of  the  plight 
we  are  in,  that  those  high  in  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington  keep  constantly  injecting 
into  discussions  domestic  issues  of  a  most 
controversial  nature.  That  Is  no  way  to  bring 
about  unity  in  action  so  much  needed  at 
present. 

As  we  see  it,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Planning  Board  are  not  only  trouble-making 
Ideas  but  they  can  be  rightfully  regarded  as 
an  Insult  to  the  creative,  hard-working  peo- 
ple of  this  free  land  of  ours. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  begin  to  preach 
something  about  the  glories  of  work  and  ac- 
complishment and  the  follies  of  laziness  and 
Idle  prattle. 

The  New  Deal  plan  for  the  post-war  period. 
Instead  of  being  a  plan  for  Just  a  mere  county 
poor  farm,  is  seemingly  a  plan  for  a  natlotial 
poor  (arm  (or  all  of  us. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 


OF   OHIO 


Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
overstafflng  with  unnecessary  employees 
of  many  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  Washington  has  been  the 
cause  for  widespread  comment  and 
criticism  for  months  past.  Now  we  face 
a  critical  manpower  shortage  and  we 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  cut  down 
on  that  shortage  by  taking  from  the 
bureaus  In  Washington  men  of  military 
age  who  are  eligible  for  military  service 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  re- 
lieve others  of  their  unnecessary  jobs 
in  the  Government  for  service  el.sewhere 
in  the  war  effort.  All  of  this  will  make 
for  increa-sed  eflBclency  In  the  war  effort 
and  Increased  efficiency  as  well  as 
economy  in  government. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  facts  of  this 
situation  and  the  stati^stics  as  compiled 
by  the  so-called  National  Emergency 
Committee.  They  are  as  follows: 
A  Million  Men  for  the  Army 

TH«    PBIMABV    DECLARATION STBEAJtUNlNC    TfM 

VICTORT 

One  million  Federal  employees  should  be 
transferred  Immediately  to  military  service 
or  directly  to  war  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion, to  help  solve  manpower  shortage.  Con- 
grers  should  act  at  once. 

There  are  more  than  one-half  as  many 
Federal  employees  sitting  at  desks  at  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  as  there  are  enroUed 
In  the  Army — and  the  number  Is  increasing. 

Slashing  nonessential  war  activities  and 
stripping  nonc8«entlal  workers  froni  Federal 
pay  rolls — 1. 000.000  of  them — meet  two  basic 
requirements — need  for  manpower  and  blast- 
ing  extravagance    In   the   Federal    Budget. 

BustnesB  "as  usual"  is  out  for  the  dura- 
tion. Bo  should  there  be  a  moratorium  on 
nonwar  bureaus. 

Make  effective  the  powers  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Congress  still  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  this. 

THE    SUPPORTINO    FACTS CANADA     HAS    DONE    IT 

Tb«  ratio  of  total  Federal  civUian  em- 
ployee* to  the  total  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  is  1  to  2. 

Ob  the  same  basis,  in  Canada  the  ratio 
)«  1  to  6. 

The  ratio  of  civilian  employees  In  war 
agencies  to  the  armed-foroe  personnel  of 
the  United  States  is  1  to  3. 

On  the  same  t>asis.  in  Canada  the  ratio 
U  1  to  8. 

Civilian  personnel  tncreaae  outstrips  armed 
forces 

From  June  30.  1940.  to  August  31.  1042. 
ClvUian  personnel  in  Federal  war  agencies 
Increased  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  In  the 
armed  forces.  Civilian  Increase  was  630 
percent:  armed  forces.  307  percent. 

On  June  30,  ISMO.  the  Federal  war  agen- 
cies employed  25€.560:    on   August  31.   1943, 

ijsaojy72. 

Other  Federal  agencies  also  increased 
civilian  personnel  approximately  11  percent. 
These  Include  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 


the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Board,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Federal 
Power  Commlttlon,  etc. 

On  June  30.  1»40.  these  agencies  employed 
746.251.  with  the  number  increaaing  to  829.- 
78C — or  approximately  11  percent  on  August 

31,  1942. 

Employment    system    encourages    abuse 

One  reason  for  the  increase  In  employees 
la  due  to  the  Federal  Claselflcatlon  Act  of  1923 
which  in  normal  times  makes  an  executive's 
salary  dependent  upon  the  number  of  per- 
sons under  his  supervision.  Under  this  sys- 
tem. It  frequently  happens  that  to  obtain  a 
useful  executive  at  a  salary  commensurate 
with  his  skill  and  ability  he  U  obliged  to 
supervise  a  force  of  employees  in  greater 
number  than  necessary. 

Another  cause  for  the  increase  in  em- 
ployees lies  at  the  door  ot  personnel  oCftcers 
tar  many  various  Government  agencies  who 
feel  their  repuUtlon  and  pay  depend  upon 
the  number  of  persons  on  their  pay  rolls. 

In  many  Instances,  additional  employees 
have  been  so  numerous  they  have  handi- 
capped the  war  effort  by  getting  in  each 
other's  way.  To  relieve  thl.s  situation,  some 
agencies  have  created  made-work  profirams 
Including  establishment  of  new  question- 
naires for  business  and  the  public. 

Canada's  policy 

The  Canadian  policy  is  simple  but  effective 
in  holding  government  employees  In  non- 
war  agencies  to  a  minimum. 

Before  a  position  can  be  created,  or  a  va- 
cated position  filled  In  a  nonwar  agency, 
proof  of  necessity  must  be  made  to  the  Ca- 
nadian ClvU  Service  Commission  which  has 
strict  requirements. 

CUT    PnUSONND.    or    NONWAR    ACrNCIIS 

Nonwar  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  hiige  reservoirs  of  manpower  which 
can  be  utillred  to  help  relieve  the  shortage. 

Only  a  few  of  many  instances  where  a 
drastic  slash  In  personnel  would  be  useful 
without  impairing  any  essential  services  are 
cited  in  the  following: 

The  Federal  Security   Agency 

On  October  31.  1942.  this  Agency  employed 
66.449  persons  of  whom  20.832  were  formerly 
members  ol  State  employ r.aent  agencies  De- 
ducting the  latter  figure,  this  Agency  cm- 
ployed  45.617  persons  as  of  October  31.  1942. 
as  compared  to  27.065  en  June  30.  1940 — an 
increase  of  68  5  percent. 

This  Agency  primarily  was  esUbli&hed  to 
assist  needy  and  unemployed.  Obviously, 
expansion  was  unjustified  under  existing  con- 
ditions. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission 

This  agency  also  has  expanded  personnel 
during  the  past  2  years. 

And,  additional  thousands  of  employees  will 
be  added  to  the  pay  rolls  If  a  recent  ruUng 
of  the  agency,  changing  the  basic  policy  In 
public-utility  rate-making  procedure,  is  en- 
forced. 

These  prospective  employees  would  be  prin- 
cipally accountanU  and  engineers  who  are 
sorely  needed  In  war  production. 

Preventive  as  well  as  correcUve  measures 
should  be  employed  here. 

Labcyr  Relations  Administration 

The  adrmnlstratlve  agencies  In  this  com- 
plete set-up  could  readily  l>e  pruned  In  per- 
sonnel. Also.  It  should  be  adjusted  to  a 
more  efflclent  and  economic  system  that  would 
expedite  matters  In  this  vitally  Important 
field. 

Here  .s  the  picture — 

Wages  and  salaries  arc  controlled  and  ad- 
ministered in  some  phases  by  the  following 
agencies:   Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Bureau 


of    Internal    Bevenue.    NaUonal    War    Labor 
Board,  and  OflRce  of  Price  Administration. 

Latwr  disputes  are  handled  by  the  United 
States  Concillstion  Service,  the  National  La- 
bor ReUtlons  Board,  aiul  the  National  War 
Labor  Board. 

In  addition  the  lAbor  Standards  Division. 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Womena  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  also 
have  a  part  in  administrative  affairs  for  labor. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  "busi- 
ness as  usual "  atUtude  of  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Office  of  Comptroller  GencTat 
Congress  created  the  Comptroller  General 
to  be  its  servant.  His  Office  has  been  by- 
passed for  years.  Therefore.  Congress  should 
restore  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral the  authority  with  which  It  was  endowed 
originally,  to  check  appropriations  and  to 
present  data  and  statistical  Information  to 
Congress  In  determining  amounU  necessary 
for  operating  and  other  expenses. 

To  make  this  effective  and  to  Implement 
it  efficiently,  Congress  should  establish  an 
agency  In  the  OfBce  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  do  these  things — 

1.  To  scrutinlxe  all  reqtieata  for  appropria- 
tions. 

2.  To  report  whether  fur>ctlon8  performed 
by  other  Federal  agencies  will  be  duplicated. 

3  To  determine  whether  Congreaa  has  au- 
thoriaed  each  activity  by  previous  sanction. 

4.  To  determine  whether  all  appropriations 
requested   In   Individual  cases  are  needed. 

in  addition.  aufBclent  funds  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Oflloe  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  Investigate  admlnlBtrative  agen- 
cies, with  instructions  to  report  whether  sav- 
ings can  be  made. 

THE   SOLtmON 

The  Comptroller  General  is  the  best  quali- 
fied official  to  determine  how  and  where  to 
reduce  peisonnel.  and  this  Congress  should 
require  him  to  do  so  at  once. 

Such  a  report  tmdoubtedly  would  indicate 
the  necessity  for  amending  the  Classification 
Act  or  suspending  its  provisions  in  the  case 
of  war  agencies. 


C  Gasoline  Cards  for  Racketeers 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Port 
Huron.  Mich.,  drivers  of  motor  vehicles 
wishing  to  distribute  milk  to  the  babies 
and  to  the  people  of  that  city  are  won- 
dering why  It  is  that  they  cannot  be 
assured  of  freedom  from  fear  and  free- 
dom from  want. 

Some  milkmen  in  Port  Huron  do  not 
want  to  join  a  union,  they  have  jobs. 
They  want  to  work.  Tliey  are  engaged 
in  delivering  milk  for  the  use  of  the 
babit^s  of  Port  Huron  and  the  use  of  the 
people  of  Port  Huron. 

Every  day  five  or  six  cftrloads  of  so- 
called  union  organizers,  using  C  ration- 
ing books  for  gasoline,  drive  up  from  the 
city  of  Detroit  to  Port  Huron  and  fel- 
low these  milkmen  around. 

These  so-called  organizers,  w  hich  have 
by  the  editor  of  the  Port  Huron  Times- 
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Herald  been  characterized  as  racketeers, 
follow  the  milkmen  around  to  their  cus- 
tomers and  then  seek  to  intimidate  the 
customers.  They  tell  some  of  the  cus- 
tomers that,  if  they  accept  and  use  the 
milk  delivered  to  their  restaurants  or 
business  places,  those  working  there  will 
be  called  out  on  strike.  These  union  or- 
ganizers and  their  employees  threaten 
the  employers  of  the  milkmen  with  a  loss 
of  business  and  they  demand  that  those 
employers  violate  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  and  co- 
erce the  drivers  into  joining  the  union. 

The  sole  purpose  is  to  enrich  the 
treasury  of  that  union.  The  purpose  is 
to  coerce  those  milkmen,  who  do  not 
want  to  join  the  union,  into  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  union. 

The  milkmen  went  on  strike  against 
the  unlawful  activities  of  the  racketeers, 
but  upon  request  of  W.  P.  B.  they  went 
back  to  work,  but  the  racketeers  con- 
tinue to  threaten  and  intimidate  them. 

Why  not  a  little  freedom  from  fear  in 
Port  Huron? 

A  wire  received  from  that  city  last 
night  reads  as  follows: 

How  can  five  or  she  carloads  of  racketeers 
get  C  ration  books  to  come  from  Detroit  to 
Port  Huron  daily  and  follow  milkmen  around 
their  routes  threatening  the  customers  of 
these  men  because  the  latter  will  not  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  forced  Into  a  vmlon  by 
their  employers?  Does  the  Government  Issue 
C  cards  for  this  purpose,  and  if  so.  upon  whose 
authority?  That  is  what  happened  In  Port 
Huron. 

I  am  asking  the  O.  P.  A.  to  answer  that 
question  for  m?;  to  tell  me  why  it  Is  that 
five  or  six  carloads  of  men  ran  drive  each 
day  from  the  city  of  Detroit  to  Port  Hu- 
ron, ano  then  in  Port  Huron  follow  the 
milkmen  around  to  their  customers,  seek 
to  intimidate  the  customers,  using  C  ra- 
tioning books?  Does  the  O.  P.  A.  class 
the  activities  of  these  men  who  are 
threatening  honest  citizens;  who  seek  to 
force  employees  to  violate  a  Federal  law ; 
who  are  collecting  tribute  for  the  privi- 
lege of  working,  as  an  essential  industry, 
or  is  it  driving  for  pleasure? 

The  Department  of  Justice  might  tell 
us  whether,  in  its  opinion.  Intimidation 
of  men  who  are  furnishing  milk  to  the 
babies  of  Port  Huron  is  an  activity  affect- 
ing the  morale  of  the  men  in  the  armed 
force,  who  have  left  their  babies  at  home 
and  who  cannot  be  furnished  milk  be- 
cause of  the  actions  of  these  imion 
organizers. 


The  Defense  Plant  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  IflCHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  26,  1943 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  great  interest  in  the  need  for  in- 
creasing production,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  statement 
by  the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  concerning  the  ac- 


tivities of  the  Defense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion. This  agency  has  brought  into 
operation  1,022  plants  of  Its  1,479  plant 
projects.  I  feel  that  these  accomplish- 
ments are  particularly  noteworthy  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Jones'  statement 
is  as  follows: 

There  have  come  Into  actual  operation  1.022 
of  the  1,479  plant  projects  cwned  by  Defense 
Plant  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  Eight  hun- 
dred of  these  1,022  plant  construction  or 
equipment  projects  were  begun  by  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  grand  total  of  all  commitments  ap- 
proved by  Defense  Plant  Corporation  (includ- 
ing projects  subsequently  canceled  or  de- 
ferred) is  »9,175, 190.258.10.  The  $2,657,112,000 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  will  have  Invested 
in  aircraft  and  aircraft  accessories  plants  will 
exceed  by  about  10  times  the  entire  assets  of 
aL'  aircraft  manufacturers  before  the  war  and 
Its  total  commitments  for  all  military  pur- 
poses amount  to  one-seventh  of  the  combined 
total  assets  of  all  the  ninety  thousand-odd 
manufactiiring  and  mmlng  companies  In  the 
United  States  In  1939.  The  total  square  feet 
of  airplane  plant  space  alone — 35,000,000 — 
would  cover  700  city  blocks  250  feet  by  300 
feet,  or  1  solid  city  block  200  feet  wide  and 
33  miles  long.  This  Is  for  the  airplane  Indtw- 
try  alone. 

The  largest  Defense  Plant  Corporation  com- 
mitment for  facilities  now  In  operation  is  for 
an  aircraft  engine  plant  costing  $173357.236. 
The  smallest  is  for  machinery  costing  $14.- 
251.50  at  a  plant  making  Jewel  bearings.  The 
1,022  plants  are  located  in  43  States  and  are 
operated  by  708  different  companies. 

The  total  cost  to  Defense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion of  constructing  and  equipping  these 
1.022  plant  projects  is  $4,317,751,000.  This 
Includes  facilities  at  51  plants  costing  $483.- 
483.000  making  airplanes,  Including  bombers, 
fighters,  cargo  planes,  trainer  planes,  and 
gilders;  344  plants  costing  $1,965,351,000  mak- 
ing aircraft  engines  and  other  aircraft  parts; 
70  plants  costing  $337,450,000  for  ordnance; 
54  for  $47,995,000  making  radio  and  communi- 
cation equipment;  161  for  $81,559,000  making 
machine  tools;  42  for  $143,822,000  building 
ships,  engines,  and  parts;  57  for  $141,283,000 
making  steel  and  pig  Iron;  43  for  $518.- 
804.000  producing  aluminum  metal  and  fab- 
rication; 24  for  $307,728,000  producing  mag- 
nesium metal  and  fabrication;  22  for 
$29,722,000  producing  other  metals  and  min- 
erals; 6  for  $95,785,000  making  sjTithetlc 
rubber;  4  for  $70,416,000  making  butadiene 
and  styrene,  bases  for  synthetic  rubber;  80 
for  $55,983,000  producing  other  war  materials 
and  supplies;  and  64  for  $38,370,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  flying  schools. 

Defense  Plant  Corporation  has  financed 
numerous  small  plants,  as  well  as  some  very 
large  ones.  The  latter,  of  course,  are  vital 
for  the  mass  output  of  finished  products, 
such  as  airplanes,  ships,  and  tanks.  The 
smaller  plants,  however,  are  equaUy  impor- 
tant In  making  the  parts  without  which  the 
larger  factories  could  not  turn  out  the  com- 
pleted product.  A  Flying  Fortress  Is  a  com- 
plicated assembly  of  a  great  number  of  sep- 
arate parts.  Many  of  these,  such  as  precision 
Instrtmients,  are  unusually  intricate  and  are 
made  by  small  plants  which  specialize  on 
1  or  2  Items.  The  cost  to  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  In  120  of  these  plants  Is  $100,000 
or  less,  among  which  Is  one  for  $29,888.28 
for  wind  tunnel  models,  to  judge  the  effect  of 
wind  action  Ufran  airplanes;  one  for  $28,227.32 
for  assembling  qtuu-tz  crystals,  absolutely 
vital  in  radio  equipment;  one  for  $43,366  for 
microscopes;  one  for  $61,655  for  pumpe  to 
prevent  forming  of  Ice  on  airplanes;  and  one 
for  $57,655  for  ship  windlasses.  Many  other 
small  conoems  have  benefited  indirectly  from 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  financing  through 
subcontracts  and  purchase  orders  from  the 
large  mantifactuTers. 


In  addition  to  plants  now  in  production. 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  has  457  plant  con- 
struction or  equipment  projects  under  way, 
the  estimated  coat  of  which  will  be  I1.7M.- 
040.000  and  practically  all  of  which  are  sched- 
uled for  operation  in  1943.  Tills  makes  m 
total  of  1.479  plants  operated  or  to  be  oper- 
ated by  976  companies,  not  Including  157  for 
which  commitments  bare  been  canceled,  de- 
ferred, or  taken  over  by  armed  services,  etc.. 
amounting  to  $629,637,000. 

Other  types  of  faculties  aie  also  being 
financed,  such  as  pipe  lines,  barges,  and  box- 
cars, for  the  transportation  of  petroletim  to 
relieve  the  shortage  In  the  East.  Commit- 
ments for  6  oil  pipe  lines  aggregate  $163.- 
586.000  for  the  building  of  approximately 
2,832  mUes  of  pipe  line,  the  longest  line  be- 
ing the  $95,000,000  34-lnch  line  from  Long- 
view.  Tex.,  to  the  eastern  seabcMird.  with 
daUy  capacity  of  300.000  barrels  of  crude  oil 
or  350,000  barrels  of  petroleum  products. 
The  first  530  miles  of  this  line,  terminating 
at  Norrls  City,  Dl..  is  now  in  operation,  and 
the  remaining  857  miles  wiU  be  completed  by 
late  summer.  Recently  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration agreed  to  buUd  a  second  line  to  ooct 
about  $44,000,000  from  Baytown,  Tex.,  to  Sey- 
mour, Ind..  with  daUy  capacity  of  about 
235.000  barrels  of  gasoline  and  light  petroleum 
products.  Commitments  totaling  $87,088,000 
have  also  been  approved  for  movement  of  oil 
by  barges  and  boxcars. 

Commitments  totaling  $1,818,057,000  have 
been  made  to  approximately  840  machine- 
tool  manufacturers  to  purchase  tooU  In  case 
they  are  not  purchased  by  others.  These 
orders  are  guaranties  to  the  machine-tool 
builder,  many  of  whom  are  small,  of  prompt 
markets  and  prices  for  his  product  until  firm 
orders  are  placed  by  private  enterprise  or 
Government  agencies.  From  this  po<d  tools 
costing  $839,312,844  have  gone  directly  fnnn 
tool  manufacturers  to  ultimate  users,  and 
Defense  Plant  Corporation's  commitments  to 
purchase  have  been  reduced  accordingly.  In 
addition,  $385,084,000  has  been  approved,  of 
which  $150,000,000  was  for  a  small-arms  pro- 
gram (subsequently  canceled);  $122,812,000 
for  machinery  and  equipment.  $20,000,000  of 
which  went  for  machinery  in  the  plants  of 
700  subcontractors;  $43,388,000  for  railroads. 
bus.  and  other  transportation;  the  balance 
for  housing  and  other  purposes.  The  hotis- 
Ing  facilities  will  provide  temporary  quarters 
for  between  25,000  and  30.000  construction 
workers,  and  5,500  residences  for  plant- 
operating  employees. 

Defense  Plant  Corporation,  created  August 
22.  1940,  is  staffed  by  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  personnel.  The  Corporation  acts 
upon  the  recommendation  and  sponsorship 
of  the  armed  services.  War  Production  Board. 
Maritime  Commission,  Petroletim  Adminis- 
tration for  War.  ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority. 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  and  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovernment 
having  the  responsibility  of  procuring  e«en- 
tlal  war  materials.  Tbe  Corporation  owns 
the  faculties  which  are  operated  by  manu« 
facturers,  mostly  tinder  lease  arrangements. 


Food  Prodaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OP  mAHO 

IN  THE  EOU8Z  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  26,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ttie  dif- 
cussion  of  plans  to  insure  the  production 
of  food  necessary  to  win  the  war,  it  is  my 
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privilege  to  present  the  views  of  an  edu- 
cator and  pioneer  farmer  who  has  re- 
claimed a  farm  from  the  forest  lands  of 
north  Idaho.  Mr.  A.  R.  Derr  speaks  from 
experience.  I  present  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Cuuucsrouc.  Idaho.  March,  21,  1943. 
Hen    CoMPTOM   I.  White, 

Congressman  from  Idaho, 

Wasntngton,  D  C. 

Deab  Comp:  •  •  •  I  feel  a  little  pride 
when  I  look  back  over  a  little  more  than  half 
a  century  and  realize  that  two  boys  who 
then  went  to  school  to  me  here  In  Clarksfork. 
have  distinguished  themselves  These  two 
are  yourself  and  Charles  P.  Stevens.  Stevens 
t<iolc  part  In  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
was  on  the  Battlechip  Oregon  that  sailed 
from  the  Pacific  coast  around  the  horn  to 
Join  Sampetjn's  fleet  that  wiped  out  the  en- 
tire Spanish  Fleet  In  the  Battle  of  Santiago. 
Today  he  operates  a  linotype  on  the  Seattle 
Dally  Times. 

Now  about  yourself:  Born  in  the  Sjuth. 
reared  In  the  Northwest,  and  one  who  had  to 
battle  for  a  living  which  was  not  always  easy, 
you  became  a  railroader— a  telegraph  of  erator, 
a  brakeman,  a  conductor — and  later  a  rancher, 
a  lumberman,  a  stock  raiser,  and  a  miner. 
Today  you  represent  the  northern  district  of 
Idaho  in  the  lower  House  of  Ctongrees.  You 
stand  back  of  every  industry  In  which  your 
constituents  are  interested — mining,  agricul- 
ture, and  stock  raising  You  stand  back 
of  the  theory  that  without  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  neither  the  President 
nor  Congress  can  scrap  goid  and  silver  as 
redemption  of  a  paper  currency;  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system  has  no  au- 
thority to  Iviflate  or  deflate  our  asset  credit 
currency  at  their  discretion  and  thus  reg- 
ulate the  dollar's  value;  that  if  anybody  Is 
going  to  Issue  a  Oat  money.  It  should  be 
Uncle  Sam  himself,  and  quit  paying  Interest 
to  the  banks.  Banks  10  years  ago  had  little 
to  loan,  but  since  have  loaned  so  much  that 
they  are  now  in  a  state  of  a£Quence. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject 
of  food  shortage  that  seems  to  be  developing 
for  the  year  1»43.  It  seems  to  be  the  senti- 
ment of  a  good  many  people  that  if  the 
farmer  could  receive  a  parity  dollar  that  the 
farm  problem  would  be  solved.  The  farmer 
has  been  looking  for  a  pcu-lty  dollar  for  29 
years  and  sUU  haan't  received  It.  If  he  ever 
does  get  It,  he  will  realize  there  la  sUU  acme- 
thing  lacking.  For  example.  In  World  War 
No.  1,  many  a  farmer  went  In  debt  and  mort- 
gaged his  farm,  to  raise  wheat  at  $2.50  per 
bushel.  If  that  mortgage  called  for  tl.OOO, 
he  owed  the  equivalent  of  400  bushels  of 
wheat.  Many  a  farmer  struggled  witli  fall- 
ing prices  for  15  years  and  could  hardly  keep 
up  his  interest,  let  alone  paying  anything  on 
the  principal.  If  he  had  paid  off  1600  on  prin- 
cipal In  the  course  of  that  time,  he  still  owed 
•600  on  the  mortgage  with  wheat  selling  then 
(1932  and  1933)  at  25  cents  per  bushel  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Reardon.  Wash.  It  would  have  taken 
2,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  have  paid  off  the 
balance.  No  parity  dollar  that  the  farmer 
ever  dreamed  of  would  have  benefited  him 
In  the  slightest  degree.  He  wanted  an  hon- 
est dollar,  one  tbat  did  not  aiact  any  more 
produce  when  he  paid  his  debt  than  it  did 
when  be  contracted  It  The  status  of  the 
AmtrUma  tvmn  ttoen  waa  lower  than  that 
-of  a  Chinaman  He  had  a  prot«ctlT8  tsrifT 
then  on  wheat  of  43  eenis  per  bu«hei  in  Keep 
out  elM»p  whaat  from  krw*«a«e  countne*. 
tout  ttwre  waent  a  eoolle  In  China,  a  p«<m  in 
Menieo.  nor  a  mtI  in  Ruasia  that  was  so  low 
down  that  h«  oould  have  competed  with  the 
Amerlean  fann»r  ralaing  wheat  on  the  Ameri. 
can  mariwi  at  85  oaiiu  par  bushel  wtth(;ut 
any  tariff.  Tha  salvation  of  the  farmer  lies 
In  salllnf  hla  pfodUM  at  a  profit.  If  ha  does 
not  i«t  mof  than  it  eoau  him  to  produce  U, 


ha  will  go  to  work  for  wagea  like  2XX)0,000 
other  farmers  have  done  In  the  last  2  years. 
I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  what  1 
would    do   to    Increaae   production    of   food- 
stuffs  right   now.     First   I  would   raise  the 
price  of  cr-ope  before  they  are  grown  Instead 
of  after,  so  the  farmer  could  earn  for  himself 
or    pay    his    hired    help    a    union    wage    with 
union  hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time beyond  8  hours  per  day.    I  believe  if  I 
were  given  the  authority  right  now,  I  could 
get  the  ftirmers  of  Bonner  County  to  raise 
more  spuds  this  year  than  they  ever  ralaed 
before    If    the    price    Is   set    at   $3    per   hun- 
dredweight,  field   run   less   culls   at   digging 
time     delivered     in    Sandpolnt.       Then     the 
farmer    could    figure    on    $6    per    day    fcr    8 
hours  In   the  field  for  himself  or  his  hired 
help,  plus  $8  per  day  for  team  or  tractor,  and 
If  he  worked  a  team  $2  25  more  for  2  hours 
additional  night  and  mc.rnlng  caring  for  the 
team.     Tliat  totals  up  to  $16.25  per  day  for 
a  farmer  and  a  team,  and  that  Is  none  too 
much.     1   knew  lots  of  men  who,  last  sum- 
mer, worked  In  tills  county  and  made  more 
than  that,  and  the^  did  not  have  any  invest- 
ment in  land,  horses,  or  machinery,  and  got 
paid  once  a  week.    The  farmer  work*  months 
before  he  gets  his  first  pay  check.     If  you 
think  that  the  man  on  the  farm  should  work 
for  less  than   industry   pays,   well   and  good; 
we  will  not  quarrel  about  that      Miiny  farm- 
ers do  not  think  so.    Tl.at  \s  one  rea£t.n.  and 
the  principal  one.  why  they  are  leaving  the 
farmo.     That  Is  the  reason  they  cannot  get 
the  help,  for  they  do  not  pay  the  wage 

A  largf  source  of  farm  help  could  be  se- 
cured by  hiring  women  and  older  men  who 
have  retired,  using  them  on  the  lighter  tasks 
of  operating  farm  machinery.  If  farmers 
could  pay  the  price  for  labor  that  Industry 
pays.  Thc-y  cannot  draft  that  class  to  fight 
or  work. 

Unless  the  pay  la  equalized  for  farm  work, 
someone  Is  going  to  go  hungry.  It  looks  to 
me  like  a  Herculean  task  to  upset  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  by  fixing  the  price 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  then  ex- 
pecting to  get  abundance.  Pay  the  price 
and  get  the  food  If  they  arc  afraid  of  in- 
fiatlon.  then  don't  pay  it,  but  go  without. 
One  or  the  other  is  inevitable. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Alfred  R.  Derb. 


A  Congrciuaan't  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PXNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoiD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence,  ap- 
pearing In  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  recent  date,  entitled  "A  Con- 
gressman's Life**-. 


a  oo»mamtUM»'»  un 
(Wj  David  Lawreno*) 

WAsmMcrrow,  llarch  14— In  s  trsnspsrvnt 
attempt  to  bacloud  the  kMUe.  New  I^talers 
DOW  art  saying  that  abatnteeiam  In  industry 
Isn't  so  bad  bacauss,  after  all,  10  percent  cf 
Oongraea  is  etistomariy  reported  as  abcant 

■ut  th«  New  Deal  spokesman  have  over- 
looked ths  fact  that  sbaancs  from  a  roll  call 
In  Congreas  does  not  constitute  absence  from 
lafislaUva  work.    Anybody  «bo  U  at  all  fa- 


miliar with  the  duties  of  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
aentatlve  knows  that  a  CongressmaD  spends 
as  much  time  as  he  can  ofl  the  floors  of 
Congreas  because  he  has  more  pressing  duties 
elsewhere  In  connection  with  his  public  oflJce. 
Thus,  every  Senator  and  BepresenUtlve 
must  answer  thotisands  of  letters  from  con- 
stituents. And  If  he  doesn't  dictate  per- 
sonal letters  or  seem  to  be  giving  personal 
attention  to  the  requests  thst  people  back 
home  make,  they — who  are  true  bosses  and 
employers — feel  that  he  Isn't  earning  his 
salary. 

The  Senator  and  the  Representative  today 
must  often  go  to  the  executive  agenclea  for 
the  Information  with  which  to  answer  the 
requests  of  his  constituents.  He  must  spend 
time  In  his  office  giving  Interviews  to  the 
constituents  who  come  to  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss pending  legislation. 

Many  committees  are  in  session  In  the 
morning  hours,  and  sometimes  these  extend 
Into  the  afternoon.  Committee  work  usu- 
ally takes  from  10  o'clock  In  the  morning  to  1 
o'clock.  Then  the  Congressman  or  Senator 
must  decide  whether  he  will  let  all  his  office 
mall  go  and  take  his  seat  on  the  floor  to 
listen  to  debate  or  whether  he  will  go  to  his 
desk,  In  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  Office 
Building  and  see  callers  or  answer  niall  or 
look  up  data  In  preparation  for  next  day's 
committee  work 

In  order  to  keep  Members  Informed,  the 
CoNcaKssioNAL  R»coaD  la  published.  This 
contains  every  syllable  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  House  every  day  plus  the 
extension  of  remarks,  whereby  exhibits  and 
miscellaneous  supporting  data  are  often 
printed  to  supplement  oral  speeches. 

The  Record  likewise  prints  excerpts  from 
committee  reports,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  separately  printed  and  give  the  Congress- 
man an  cppcrtunlty  to  study  the  work  of 
committees  other  than  those  of  which  he  may 
be  a  member 

Why  should  the  Representative  or  Senator 
spend  his  valuable  time  listening  to  spoken 
words  on  subjects  not  of  direct  interest  to  him 
when  he  can  read  the  same  In  a  verbatim 
record  the  next  day?  Why  should  he,  who 
has  Interests  In  an  agricultural  State,  for 
example,  spend  his  time  listening  to  a  tech- 
nical dlscuralon  on  oil  drilling  or  mining  when 
there  may  be  no  oil  wells  or  mines  In  his  dis- 
trict? He  can  read  all  he  needs  to  know  about 
it  In  the  RrcoRD. 

But,  It  will  be  asked,  should  the  Senator 
or  Representative  not  be  present  at  a  roll  call 
to  vote?  Not  necessarily.  Many  a  measure  is 
slated  for  passage  by  voice  vote  or  by  over- 
whelming majority.  Many  a  measure  occa- 
sions little  dissent,  and  It  Is  Immaterial 
whether  It  papses  by  a  60-vote  majority  in 
the  House,  for  Instance,  or  by  160  votes. 

The  Senator  and  Representative  can  sit  In 
his  ofllce,  and  If  a  rcU  call  Is  demanded  he  is 
notified  by  bells  that  ring  loudly  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  all  the  congressional  office  build- 
ings Generally  speaking,  he  knows  before- 
hand what  bill  Is  scheduled  to  be  voted  upon 
each  day  If  It  Is  not  a  measure  of  concern 
to  his  district  and  there  Is  little  oppoeitlon 
to  It  and  be  favors  It,  anyway,  there  is  no 
point  In  attending  a  roll  call  To  call  the 
roll — to  Ro  from  olDce  to  the  floor  and  then 
back  H(slr> — sometimes  consumes  at  least  a 
half  hour's  t'me 

Nor  Is  a  M^moer  ot  CangrtM  guilty  of  ab- 
Mnteeiam  If  b«  goes  back  periodically  to  his 
district  to  consult  bis  constituents. 

It  is  a  safe  assumption  thst  if  the  hours 
Wi'fked  on  his  task*  and  dullr*  as  a  Mem- 
bar  of  the  National  Leculature  were  the  cru 
terlori.  there  would  be  a  110-perc*nt  recoid 
(or  Convr'M  Certainly  the  Memt>«r»  do  not 
get  time-and-a-half  payment  for  hours  over 
40  per  week,  and  they  don't  get  paid  at  all 
for  the  many  expenses  lliey  muot  incur  in 
line  of  duty  in  buying  lunches  or  dinner*  for 
visiting  constituents. 
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To  compare  the  statistical  record  of  roll- 
call  absences  with  absenteeism  In  Industry  is 
to  smear  Congress  and  draw  a  smoke  screen 
over  the  New  I>ears  encouragement  of  an 
attitude  of  Irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
workers  in  Industry  Which  Is  the  real  cause  of 
absenteeism. 


Mr.  Allen  Dowling,  Editor  of  the  Times, 
Beatrice,  Nebr.,  Favors  a  Pay-Ai-You- 
Go  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  give  to  this  House  the  benefit  of 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  editors  of  my 
district.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  therein  an  editorial 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Allen  Dowling, 
editor  of  the  Times  at  Beatrice,  Nebr., 
bearing  date  of  March  16.  1943. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Well,  today  It's  all  over  for  most  of  you. 
Income  tax.  I  mean.  Most  of  you  will  have 
paid  as  of  this  writing.  But  a  minority 
among  us  will  not  have  paid.  This  Is  that 
minority  which  on  a  national  basis  will  owe 
millions  of  dollars  tax  the  Government  may 
never  get.  A  bucking  Congress  has  been  feel- 
ing Its  oats  since  the  dog  days  of  August, 
when  It  flrst  started  work  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
Income-tax  plan  to  forgive  1942  taxes  and 
begin  weekly  payments  on  1943  Income. 
Congress  could  have  Improved  Its  public  rat- 
ing If  It  had  made  a  clear-cut  decision  long 
before   yesterday's   deadline   on   tax    reports. 

Representative  Docchton,  the  dour  Caro- 
linian, cannot  come  to  pass  over  the  word 
"forgive"  I  wonder  why  he  didn't  change 
It  to  "absorbs,"  as  his  Democratic  Party  mem- 
bers have  so  many  times  when  a  Govern- 
ment largesse  was  made  to  cover  an  extrava- 
gance or  maladministration. 

I  don't  advocate  any  detailed  tax  scheme. 
But  100  percent  of  Informed  public  opinion 
admits  we  must  go  onto  pay-as-you-go  status. 
It  does  seem  well  within  bounds  of  common 
sense  that  2  years'  taxes  can't  be  collected 
In  1.  Unless  a  "forgiveness"  provision  is 
Included,  we  face  the  more  dangerous  con- 
dition of  public  renunciation  of  tax  obliga- 
tions. If  to  accept  the  word  "forgive"  Is 
what  It  takes,  let's  get  It  done.  The  waste 
of  time,  the  confusion,  the  bickering,  back- 
ing, and  fllllng.  Is  a  pitiful  commentary  on 
our  constitutional  Government.  With  every 
tick  of  the  clock.  Congress  loses  face  with  the 
people. 

Proposed  Price  Ceiliof  on  Hogs  and 
Other  Uvettock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK0 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

Of  utaMatiA 
W  THI  HOUSr  OF  KIWIMEWTATIVM 

Thurtday,  March  28.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
17,  I  attended  a  meetlnf  here  In  Wash- 


ington  arranged  by  the  O.  P.  A.,  at  which 
time  a  discussion  was  had  in  reference 
to  a  proposed  ceiling  on  livestock,  par- 
ticularly on  hogs.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  am  including  a  state- 
ment made  at  that  time  by  Mr.  P.  O. 
Wilson: 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  and 
approved  by  representatives  of  some  50  of 
the  leading  livestock  organizations  of  the 
country  and  submitted  by  their  spoke-sman, 
P.  O.  Wilson,  at  a  hearing  arranged  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  held  In 
the  Rose  Room  of  the  Washington  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  17,  1943: 

Representing  the  livestock  producers  of 
the  country,  the  following  organizations  had 
representatives  at  this  meeting:  National 
Swine  Growers'  Association.  American  Pork 
Producers'  Association,  Ohio  Swine  Breeders' 
Association,  Michigan  Live  Stock  Improve- 
ment Association.  Michigan  Cattle  Feeders 
and  Breeders  Association,  Michigan  Sheep 
Breeders  Association,  Michigan  Lamb  Feed- 
ers Association,  Michigan  Hog  Producers  As- 
sociation. American  National  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation, Indiana  Swine  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Central  Co-Operatlve  Association,  Texas 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Association,  Na- 
tional Livestock  Advisory  Council,  Producers 
Live  Stock  Commission  Company,  Springfield, 
National  Association  of  Swine  Records. 
Chester  White  Swine  Association,  Chester 
White  Swine  Journal.  Berkshire  Swlno 
Breeders  Association.  Berkshire  Swine  News, 
Hampshire  Swine  Breeders  Association,  The 
Hampshire  Herdsman,  Equity  Cooperative 
Live  Stock  Sales  Association,  Iowa  Swine 
Breeders  Association.  Farmers  Union  of  Ne- 
braska, Producers  Live  Stock  Cooperative 
Association  of  Ohio.  Evansvllle  Producers 
Commission  Association,  Producers  Coopera- 
tive Commission  Association,  Cincinnati, 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
National  Wool  Growers  Association,  Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb  Feeders  Association, 
Arkansas  Valley  Live  Stock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion. American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
National  Live  Stock  Exchange.  The  National 
Grange,  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture, 
Texas  Livestock  Marketing  Association.  New 
Mexico  Cattle  Raisers  Association.  Kansas 
Live  Stock  Association,  Texas  &  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association.  East  Texas  Cattle 
Raisers  Association,  Coastal  Cattle  Raisers 
Association  of  Texas.  National  Wool  Market- 
ing Corporation,  Indlanap>olls  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  The  Portland  Exchange.  Oregon 
Horse  &  Cattle  Raisers  Association,  Pacific 
Wool  Growers  Association,  Louisville  Live 
Stock  Exchange,  Wyoming  Wool  Growers 
Assoc iatlon.  Illinois  Swine  Breeders  Associa- 
tion. Control  Agency  for  Production  of  Serum 
and  Virus.  American  Stock  Yards  Association, 
National  Live  Stock  Marketing  Association. 

A  number  of  hog,  cattle,  and  sheep  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  were  also  in  attendance. 

In  presenting  the  statement  Mr.  Wilson 
gave  a  list  of  the  agencies  represented  and 
said: 

"You  must  realize  It  would  be  Imposslbls 
for  thousands  of  hcg,  cattle,  and  sheep  pro- 
ducers to  make  the  trip  to  Washington  for 
this  hearing  The  men  here  representing 
the  orKsnlsatlons  JiMt  nsmad  are  In  position 
to  dpeak  for  the  members  ot  their  respoetlve 
otunuitMUoM  They  know  conditions  in 
th^lr  rMpectlve  Htstes  and  sren*,  srid  you 
may  wuh  Ut  hear  furthar  fr'»m  them  aftar 
ym  have  heard  this  ststefncht  whteh  thsjr 
have  requested  that  I  preMmt  for  th*  group. 

"Let  ma  state  at  the  outaet,  even  though 
this  msstinc  was  oallad  to  diseuss  ttM  quaa- 
tion  of  hog  oeitings,  the  cattle  and  shsep  pro- 
ducers bsvs  a  vital  tnurast  In  action  Ukan 
regarding  hogs  and  what  U  said  hers  in 
opposition  to  oelllngs  on  hog*  applies  also 
to  cattle  and  atoaep. 


"It  la  the  opinion  of  this  group  thst  food 
is  a  necessary  war  material  and  should  be  ao 
considered  by  all  governmental  agenclea. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  war  effort,  one  of 
the  most  Important  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant  food  is  meat. 

"Our  purpose  In  this  meeting  Is  to  use  our 
effort  to  protect  the  meat  supply  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  stop,  if  possible,  these  haphazard, 
ill-advised  programs  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration that  are  directly  reducing  the 
production  of  meat. 

"Every  move  and  every  order  to  be  issued 
should  be  examined  carefully  In  the  light  of 
Its  effect  on  the  production  of  meat  and  other 
necessary  foods.  Action  that  will  or  may  re- 
sult In  reduced  production  at  this  critical 
time  should  be  prohibited. 

"Those  who  persist  in  ptirsuing  a  courae 
that  leads  to  less  meat  production  shotild  be 
held  accountable  for  their  acts. 

"Infiatlon  has  become  a  common  term  in 
everyday  conversation,  yet  this  word  Is  pos- 
sibly misused  and  misunderstood  as  much  aa 
any  in  our  language.  Farmers  and  livestock 
producers  are  opposed  to  inflation,  as  they 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term.  They 
cannot  believe,  however,  that  present  farm 
prices  can  be  called  Inflationary  when  com- 
pared with  prices  of  industrial  products  or 
with   the   wages  of  labor. 

"The  domestic  demand  for  meats  today  far 
exceeds  the  demand  of  previoiu  years,  dua 
very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  buying  power 
of  the  consuming  public — directly  traceable 
to  Increased  Industrial  and  labor  Incomes — 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Can  It 
be  we  already  have  inflation  In  these  two 
fields? 

"Inflation  in  Itself — much  as  we  dislike  It— > 
win  not  lose  this  war. 

"Failure  to  produce  the  needed  food  sup- 
plies can  result  in  prolonging  the  war  and 
might  even  lead  to  disaster. 

"This  group  enters  this  conference  with  the 
conviction  that  their  greatest  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  lies  in  increased  production. 
They  willingly  agree  to  supiMrt  any  aound 
program  that  will  result  In  maximum  produc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  wish  you  to 
know  that  they  consider  It  their  patriotic 
duty  to  oppose  any  and  all  moves  that  will 
decrease  the  production  and  supply  of  meat. 

"We  have  had  more  than  1  year  of  experi- 
ence with  price  controls  under  the  Offloe  of 
Price  Administration.  This  experience  was 
had  during  a  period  of  very  favorable  oondl- 
tlcus — far  more  favorable  than  may  con- 
front us  in  1943  and  years  to  follow.  Let's 
look  at — 

"Production  for  1942— 

"1.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  were 
at  or  near  the  top  of  the  production  cycle 
on  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 

"2.  Secretary  Wickard  had  called  for  In- 
creased production  in  September  of  1941  and 
the  producers  had  started  on  an  all-out  pro- 
duction program. 

"3.  Feed  supplies  were  at  a  high  point.  Wa 
hiiCL  been  accumulating  for  several  years,  com. 
wheat,  and  other  grains. 

"4,  1942  was  a  favorable  year  from  the 
standpoint  of  weather  and  rainfall. 

"6.  Acute  labor  shortage  did  not  develop 
until  late  In  the  year  at  harvest  time. 

"The  result  was  a  record  crop.  Thu  record 
crop  was  produosd  largely  becausa  of  ttie 
momentum  »urted  in  th«  previotis  years, 
fiivorabts  weather,  and  ths  fa«t  that  onae  a 
crop  or  f«>ading  or  braeding  operation  bM 
been  startad  tt  is  diflleult  to  ohangt  ot  du« 
c'^tittnuf  before  lu  oomplatton  or  at  harvMl 
time.  Mad  the  farmars  and  tivaeioek  pro- 
ducers known  ttia  probtams  that  were  to  be 
foread  upon  tbtm  by  labor  shortage,  equip* 
nisnt  shortage,  snd  pric«  control— actual  and 
thraatS" the  story  rntght  hsve  baan  dlSertnll 

"Proapaets  for  1943 : 

"1.  fscretary  Wickard  U  eallinf  for  an  In- 
crease over  production  of  1942. 
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•^.  Labor  shortage  Is  acute  Part  of  the 
1942  crops  are  still  unharvested  In  the  nelds. 

••3  Shortage  of  supplies.  Including  ferti- 
lizer, concentrates,  farm  machinery,  and 
repairs 

•  4  The  experience  of  1942.  with  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration  price-celling  theories 
and  bungling,  has  left  our  farmers  and  live- 
stock producers  In  a  bewildered  state  of 
mind,  to  say  the  least.  Farming  and  llve- 
stoclt  feeding  and  production  Is  at  best  a 
gamble.  Those  who  toil  In  this  field  have 
learned  to  take  the  hard  knocks  that  come 
with  the  changes  In  weather,  demand,  and 
all  the  other  normal  factors  that  confront 
their  Industry.  But  when  one  man  In  Wash- 
ington can.  by  a  simple  statement  to  the 
press,  such  as  appeared  In  the  papers  on 
Wednesday.  March  10,  knock  50  cents  a 
hundredweight  off  the  hog  market  for  the 
entire  country,  you  have  added  another  haz- 
ard to  the  livestock  and  farming  business  and 
one  they  know  nothing  about.  To  him  it 
la  like  playing  poker  against  an  opponent  who 
has  the  cards  marked,  or  shooting  dice 
against  a  man  who  uses  loaded  dice. 

"We  say  again,  the  farmer  la  bewildered. 
Secretary  Wlckard  asks  for  increased  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Henderson — formerly — now  Mr. 
Brc'Wn  cracks  down  on  price  ceilings.  The 
farmer  wants  to  help  but  he  can't  change  his 
program  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  this 
kind  of  procession.  Result:  He  gives  up — 
aells  out  or  takes  a  Job  In  the  nearest  defense 
plant  where  he  receives  the  highest  pay  he 
has  ever  known,  and  works  8  hours  a  day,  40 
hours  a  week,  with  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime — also  an  E  button.  And  may  we 
add.  he  can  also  get  a  C  gas-ration  card  to 
get  him  to  the  plant  from  h's  farm  where  he 
atlJl  Uvea  but  which  farm  *s  no  longer  In  full 
production. 

"To  the  thousands  of  farmers  and  farm 
employees  who  have  gone  this  route  It  Is 
their  first  taste  of  Inflation.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  Influence  them  to  return  to  the  farm 
and  again  take  up  the  task  of  producing 
food  at  present  price  levels  nor  even  at 
higher  levels. 

"The  attitude  of  farmers  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers who  are  still  oti  the  farm  Is  such  that 
any  further  handicap  applied  to  their  opera- 
tions will  result  In  further  exodus  from  farm 
to  defense  plant.  The  Gallup  poll  of  Feb- 
ruary 20  shows  20  percent  of  the  farmers 
who  are  still  on  the  farms  are  seriously  con- 
sidering leaving  and  going  Into  defense 
plants. 

"While  there  may  be  many  factors  that 
have  helped  to  develop  this  critical  situa- 
tion, we  wish  to  point  out  two  principal 
contributing  factors; 

"I.  Failure  of  our  Government  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  labor  problem.  With  pres- 
ent wage  scales  and  working  hours  in  in- 
dustry It  Is  difficult  to  keep  employees — yes. 
even  farmers  themselves — on  the  farm. 

"11.  Theorizing  and  bungling  by  the  Ofllce 
of  Price  Administration  In  their  price-con- 
trol programs.  A  lion's  share  of  the  re- 
aponslblllty  fo-  the  so-called  shortage  of  meat 
supplies — yes,  even  for  the  'black  market' 
condition  that  has  been  so  publicized  in  re- 
cent months — resta  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

"Let's  review  and  see — 

"1.  Celling  on  hides  lowered  the  current 
price,  discouraged  production. 

"2.  Celling  on  lard.  Lowered  by  I'i  cents 
per  potmd  the  wholesale  price  of  lard.  Re- 
sult: Leas  production  even  from  heavier  hogs. 
Fat  was  left  on  the  pork  cuts  and  found  its 
way  to  the  kitchens  of  the  country,  and 
much  of  It  was  lost  via  the  kitchen  sink  and 
the  garbage  pall,  while  our  Government  was 
paying  bonuses  or  subsidies  to  farmers  to 
produce  peanuts  and  soybeans  for  oil. 

"3.  Ceilings  on  wholesale  beef,  pork,  and 
lamb.  Not  unlfonn  as  between  processors — 
was  not  policed:  certain  sections  failed  to  get 
meat;  certain  packers  could  not  compete. 
because  they  had  low  ceilings.    The  OfBce  of 


Price  Administration  attempted  to  correct 
this  failure  by  placing  a  celling  at  the  reuu 
level.  Lack  of  uniformity  as  between  retail- 
era;  result — more  confusion  and  Inequities; 
violation  of  celling  order.  Order  was  not  po- 
liced. Public  In  areaa  that  were  hit  by  low 
ceilings  Insisted  on  meat  but  could  not  ob- 
tain It  through  legitimate  channels.  Bootleg 
markets  developed. 

"Now.  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
would  correct  these  two  mistakes  by  adding  a 
third  and  more  serious  mistake.  They  pro- 
pose a  celling  on  live  animals.  They  cannot 
police  300.000  retail  stores  and  a  few  thou- 
sand packing  plants,  yet  now  propose  a 
policing  Job  that  will  include  all  the  mar- 
kets— large  and  small — throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  the  6,000,000  farms  where  llveftock 
Is  pr<Dduced 

•■A.S  early  as  Aug\ist  1942  a  Joint  livestock 
committee  presented  to  Secretary  Wlckard 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  the 
followiiit;  statement.: 

"'1.  Will  decrease  production:  We  l)elleve 
the  imposition  of  ceilings  on  live  meat  ani- 
mals would  tend  to  aggravate  rather  than 
alleviate  the  present  situation  In  regard  to 
meat  supplies  and  Inevitably  curtail  the  fu- 
ture production  of  meat  animals. 

"  'Feeders  will  reduce  feeding  In  the  face 
of  uncertainties.  There  would  be  a  tendency 
to  keep  calven  and  yearlings  on  the  ranches 
and  grow  them  out  to  heavier  weights,  which 
would  seriously  cxirtall  feeding  operations 
during  the  coming  winter  season. 

"  The  com-hog  ratio  Is  not  now  out  of  bal- 
ance to  Increase  production.  Any  unfavor- 
able change  In  the  ratio  will  reduce  produc- 
tion of  hogs.  The  Imposition  of  price  ceil- 
ings on  live  hogs  now  will  break  faith  with 
the  producers,  who  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  greatly  In- 
creased  production   of   hogs. 

"  a  Public  welfare  best  served  through  In- 
creased production:  Ceilings  on  live  meat 
animals  will  discourage  production  and  any 
discouragement  In  production  is  contrary  to 
public  welfare. 

"■3.  The  effect  of  grading:  Ceilings  could 
not  be  Imposed  upon  live  animals  except  in 
connection  with  the  grading  of  such  live- 
stock as  the  only  means  of  fixing  the  price  to 
be  paid.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  livestock 
la  sold  in  Innumerable  price  divisions,  often 
with  only  5  or  10  cents  per  hundredweight 
price  separations.  It  is  at  once  evident  that 
no  system  of  grades  could  be  devised  which 
would  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
many  factors  that  now  help  to  determine 
price.  So  long  as  the  demand  was  In  ex- 
cess of  the  supply  the  spread  would  be  nar- 
rower, with  a  tendency  to  benefit  the  lower 
portion  of  any  given  grade.  It  would  cause 
countless  disputes  as  to  grades. 

" '4.  Impracticable  and  unworkable:  It 
would  require  an  army  of  graders  to  even 
attempt  to  enforce  It.  Livestock  is  sold  at 
central  markets,  local  packing  houses,  con- 
centration points,  auction  markets,  and  di- 
rect at  unnumbered  farms  and  ranches. 
Values  would  be  determined  by  an  army  of 
men  lacking  proper  skill  and  experience  In 
determining  acciu-ately  the  values  of  live- 
stock. 

"'5.  Producer  bargaining  power:  With  the 
price  arbitrarily  set,  only  limited  competition 
would  remain  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
the  grades  establiahed.  The  bargaining 
power  of  producers,  established  through  their 
various  selling  agencies,  would  largely  be  lost 
while  the  free  competition  involved  In  coun- 
try sales  would  likewise  be  limited. 

"  '6.  Leads  to  allocation  of  supplies  and 
territory:  Price  ceilings  on  livestock  would 
involve  rationing  of  the  live  anlnoals  to  pack- 
ers and  allocation  of  territory  to  certain 
packers,  and  would  disturb  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  total  supplies. 

"'7.  Effect  on  markets:  It  would  have  a 
paralyzing  effect  on  the  central  markets. 
which  have  for  more  than  60  years  played 
such  an  important  part  In  our  marketing  sys- 


tem. Auction  market*  of  more  recent  dcrel- 
opment  could  not  function  under  such  u 
system. 

"  '8.  Shrinkage:  It  woiUd  make  it  difficult 
tf  not  ImposEible  to  give  due  recognition  t<) 
differences  in  values  on  livestock  of  equal 
quality  and  identical  finish,  due  to  dlfferenoj 
in  shnnkagr.  Delays  In  weighing  Incident  t^i 
grading,  with  resultant  excessive  shrinkage, 
would  be  very  costly  to  products. 

"  "9  Sale  by  head:  Much  livestock  U  sold  by 
the  head.  "This  is  especially  true  in  relatloi 
to  stocker  and  feeder  livestock,  but  many 
cows  and  calves  for  slaughter  and  sometimes 
other  stock  are  sold  by  the  head.  The  appli- 
cation of  ceilings  under  this  method  of  selling 
would  be  impracticable. 

"  '10.  Costly  to  producers:  It  would  operate 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  packer,  st 
the  direct  expense  of  the  producer,  and  with 
no  corresponding  benefit  to  the  consumer  It 
would  not  eliminate  the  inequalities  created 
by  the  present  wholesale  and  retail  price  ceil- 
ings 

■■•11  Guarantees  packer  profits:  It  would 
be  gro6*«ly  unfair  to  the  pf^dvjcer  as  it  would 
practically  guarantee  packer  profits  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  producer.  A  margin  sufficient 
to  permit  successful  operation  of  high  coit 
packers  would  enable  low  cost  packers  '.o 
make  large  and   unreasonable  profits 

•■'12  Labor  scarcity  and  costs:  Competing 
labor  markets  have  reduced  the  supply  oif 
labor  and  Increased  the  costs  of  production 
on  the  fnr.r  Such  Increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion must  eventually  result  in  decreased  pro- 
duction of  livestock  or  In  lower  fe€d  costs. 
The  eventual  lowering  of  feed  prices  will  re- 
8\ilt   in   decreased   production   of   feed. 

" '13.  Stccker  and  feeder  livestock:  The 
foregoing  has  been  presented  largely  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  handling  of  fat  stock.  It 
would  be  even  more  impractical  to  attempt 
to  place  ceilings  on  stocker  and  feeder  live- 
stock, a  much  greater  percentage  of  which  is 
sold  direct  through  the  entire  covmtry.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  police  trading  in  tlil* 
branch  of  the  industry  and  would  only  result 
In  confusion,  delay,  and  loss  to  all  concerntHl. 

"  14.  Conclusion:  For  the  foregoing  reasons 
we  respectfully  urge  that  the  proposal  to 
Impose  ceiling  prices  on  live  meat  animals  be 
denied. 

"  'In  order  to  make  unnecessary  such  drastic 
action  we  suggest  that  full  consideration  be 
given  the  following  proposals: 

"  1.  Move  promptly  to  adjust  inequities  In 
present  meat  ceilings  in  order  to  place  all 
processors,  distributors,  and  retailers  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

"  '2.  Pull  cooperation  in  carrjring  out  the 
three-point  program  recently  announced  by 
the  Secretary  or  Agriculture. 

"  '3.  Lessen  purchases  for  lend-lease  as 
much  as  practical  during  periods  of  short 
supplies  and  increase  those  purchases  during 
periods  of  large  supplies,  thereby  malnuining 
a  steadier  market,  which  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  meat  tonnage. 

"  'In  view  of  the  fact  that  within  a  few 
weeks  the  hog  run  is  expected  to  surpass  all 
previous  records  and  that  with  the  greatest 
number  of  cattle  ever  recorded  In  this  coun-.ry 
it  Is  also  reasonable  to  expect  a  heavy  mo\  e- 
ment  of  grass-fat  cattle  from  the  range.  It 
would  seem  out  of  order  to  undertake  the 
difficult  task  of  establishing  ceilings  on  live 
meat  animals  based  on  a  temporary  short 
supply.' 

"The  livestock  industry  thouglit  then  and 
still  believes  this  proposed  program  is  un- 
workable. 

"At  numerous  times  representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  have  Indicated 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  they  could  police 
and  make  effective  a  celling  on  live  animals. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration even  questions  the  outcome  of  any 
such  plan.  They  have  indicated  by  letter, 
by  personal  conference,  and  in  the  press 
that  before  any  such  attempt  were  made 
they  wotUd  try  to  effect  the  desired  reeults 
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by    putting   into   effect   the    following   pro- 
grams: 

"1.  Uniform  dollars-and-cents  ceiling  on 
retail  pork. 

"2.  Licensing  of  all  slaughterers  and 
packers. 

"3.  Set  aside  order  for  Government  re- 
quirements. 

"4.  Rationing  of  meat. 

"Some  of  this  work  is  Just  getting  started, 
and  has  not  had  a  chance  to  develop  to  a 
point  where  results  can  be  determined. 
Others  are  yet  in  the  talk  stage. 

"The  livestock  producers  ask  that  those 
charged  with  price-control  administration 
keep  faith  with  them.  Give  these  programs 
that  have  been  announced  by  Office  of  Price 
Administration  a  trial  before  trying  the  Im- 
possible— livestock  ceilings.  If  these  fall,  we 
propose  again  for  serious  consideration  a  pro- 
gram of  celling  prices  at  retail  level  only, 
which  will  be  uniform  as  between  retailers 
and  at  a  level  high  enough  to  encourage 
maximum  production. 

"This  one  celling  would  simplify  the  Job  of 
policing  and  eliminate  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  attempt  to  guar- 
antee a  profit  to  any  segment  of  the  Industry. 

"Control  the  amount  of  the  consumer's 
meat  dollar  and  the  livestock  and  meat  pro- 
ducing, packing,  and  distributing  agencies 
will  distribute  the  consumer's  dollar  In  a 
more  equitable  way  than  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration or  anyone  in  Washington  will 
ever  be  able  to  do. 

"This  is  a  serious  problem.  Its  solution  lies 
In  production.  Your  proposed  program  of 
live  animal  ceilings  will  decrease  production 
and  stimulate  the  development  of  Mack 
markets.  The  responsibility  rests  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration." 


Workers  Guilty  of  Abtenteeiim  and 
Strikes,  Please  Take  Notice 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Friday,  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Holdrege  Dally  Citizen,  of  Holdrege, 
Nebr.,  on  March  20.  1943. 

Let  me  say  that  this  newspaper,  like 
many  other  newspapers  in  my  district, 
has  done  a  splendid  Job  in  providing 
pictures,  news,  and  comments  concern- 
ing the  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services,  who  are  doing  so  much  for  us. 
This  paper  has  already  carried  the  pic- 
tures of  more  than  106  men  in  the  service 
from  that  community. 

War  workers  guilty  of  absenteeism  and 
strikes  should  take  notice  of  what  Corp. 
James  Nelson  has  to  say. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

"There  aren't  any  atheists  In  the  fox  holes." 
was  one  of  the  statements  made  by  Corp. 
James  Nelson,  son  of  Mrs.  Ida  Nelson,  who 
only  recently  returned  to  the  States  after 
seeing  extensive  service  action  In  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

Young  Nelson,  who  graduated  from  Hol- 
drege High  School  In  the  late  thirties,  is  ex- 
tremely reticent  about  his  experiences  In  the 
South  Pacific  but  that  be  has  seen  action 
and  plenty  of  it  as  a  corporal  in  the  Coast 
ArtlUery  Antiaircraft  Division  is  readily  evi- 
dent. 


Corporal  Nelson  has  been  brought  back  to 
the  States  as  a  training  officer  in  Jimgle  fight- 
ing. About  his  actual  experiences  he  haa 
very  little  to  say,  but  when  It  comes  to  ex- 
pressing bis  impressions  of  everyday  experi- 
ences in  the  Army  he  can  be  exceptionally 
fluent. 

The  favorite  gripe,  says  Nelson,  of  the  boys 
in  combat  in  the  South  Pacific  is  to  get 
papers  from  the  States  telling  about  strikes 
in  war  plants  and  absenteeism — if  those  boys 
were  writing  the  editorials  on  what  they 
think  of  the  action  of  war  workers,  the  edi- 
torials would  not  be  hot,  they'd  singe  the 
paper. 

Nelson  says  his  hardest  Job  since  he  has 
been  In  the  service  was  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  wife  of  a  very  close  pal  who  was  killed  in 
a  skirmish  with  a  Japanese  sniper. 

That  Army  life,  actual  combat  service,  is 
the  best  teacher  of  religion  Is  Nelson's  firm 
conviction.  He  tells  of  a  little  incident  about 
the  toughest  member  of  his  own  unit,  who 
borrowed  a  pocket  Bible  after  an  hour  in  a 
fox  hole  and  lost  all  of  bis  toughness. 


A  Pharmacy  Corps  for  the  United  States 
Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  con- 
current resolution  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    Con- 
gress to  create  a  Pharmacy  Corps  in   the 

United  States  Army 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  House  bill  No.  997 
and  Senate  bill  No.  216,  to  create  a  Pharmacy 
Corps  in  the  United  States  Army;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  definite  need  in  this  war 
emergency  for  the  capable  handling  of  drugs, 
medicines,  and  pharmaceutics  which  are  used 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  our  boys  and 
girls  in  the  armed  forces;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  there  is  no  law  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  such  a  Pharmacy 
Corps:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  rep- 
reicntatives  concurring) .  That  we  memorial- 
ize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  see  these  two  bills  enacted 
into  law;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Military  Affairs  Conunit- 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  to  the  con- 
gressional delegation  of  Michigan. 


Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVH3 

Friday.  March  26.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Appendix,  I  am  inserting  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Frank  J.  White,  of  Upland.  Calif. 
For  over  30  years  he  was  associated  with 
the  Baptist  College  at  Shanghai,  Ctiina. 
as  faculty  member  and  presldmt.  Mr. 
White  is  a  profoimd  student  and  a  maa 
keenly  interested  in  world  affairs.  He  ia 
well  informed  and  he  feels  very  deeply 
the  subject  he  has  touched  on  here. 
The  letter  follows: 

I  noticed  that  Hugh  Byas.  one-time  cor' 
respondent  in  Japan,  said  that  Korea  would 
not  be  able  to  govern  Itself  after  the  war. 
I  wanted  you  to  know  how  ridiculous  that 
statement  was. 

Korea  has  had  a  stable  government  long 
t>efore  Japan  had.  and  with  modem  educa- 
tion and  a  greater  proportion  of  Christians 
than  any  far  eastern  country.  They  are 
more  capable  than  ever  of  self-government. 

We  always  bad  a  few  Korean  students, 
who  escaped  from  Korea  in  spite  of  the 
Japuinese  tr3ring  to  prevent  them,  and  they 
V7ere  fine  fellows. 

I  am  sure  that  you  wUl  support  any  xnov« 
for  a  free  Korea. 
Yours. 

Prank  J.  Wnnx, 

Upland.   Cmlif. 

Mabch  9,   1943. 


Of  Oatstandinf  Heroes  Moatanaat 
Contribute  Substantial  Portion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  March  27,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  asking  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Missoulian,  of  Missoula, 
Mont.,  on  March  21,  1943.  This  article 
is  headed  "Of  outstanding  heroes  Mon- 
tanans  contribute  substantial  portion." 
It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  fact  that  this  was 
written  by  Vem  Haugland,  a  graduate 
of  Montana  State  University,  and  ad- 
mired and  respected  throughout  the  en- 
tire State  of  Montana  and  the  Nation. 
Vem  Haugland  himself  is  a  hero,  but 
in  this  article  he  is  writing  about  other 
heroes,  of  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Pacific  area  of  opera- 
tions, of  such  outstanding  individuals  as 
Sgt.  Harry  A.  Buller,  Billings,  who  haa 
won  the  Air  Medal,  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  Silver  Star,  and  an  oak-leaf  cluster 
in  lieu  of  a  second  star;  Sgt.  Russell  I. 
Huffman,  of  Highwood,  winner  of  a 
Purple  Heart  and  four  Silver  Stars,  with 
oak-leaf  clusters  in  place  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  stars;  Corp.  Leonard 
M.  Secor,  Bozeman.  who  has  l>een  award- 
ed the  Ah-  Medal;  Elliot  H.  Landheim. 
Lewlstown.  Soldier's  Medal;  Staff  Sgt. 
Clarence  R.  Olson,  Terry,  who  has  re- 
ceived the  Air  Medal.  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross,  and  Silver  Star;  Sgt.  John  J. 
Stephens,  Billings.  Sgt.  Marion  C.  Taylor, 
Butte,  and  Capt.  Donald  Davis.  Missoula, 
who  have  all  received  Silver  Stars. 

Among  the  heroes  who  died  in  action 
before  receiving  awards  were  First  I^. 
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William  M.  Railing  of  Billings,  post- 
humously awarded  a  Silver  Star  and  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  and  Staff  Sgt.  John  U. 
Sowa,  of  Great  Palls,  posthumously  given 
a  Sliver  Star  and  Purple  Heart.  Many 
more  of  our  boys  from  Montana  have 
performed  acts  of  heroism  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  untold  scores 
have  died  heroes' deaths  In  defense  of  our 
country.  I  recall  the  valor  of  such  men 
as  Bill  McLure.  of  Missoula,  the  Johnson 
boys,  of  Plains,  of  Norman  Nelson,  of 
Anaconda,  Prank  McCarthy,  of  Bufte,  of 
Bill  Schottelkorb.  of  Missoula,  Wiley 
Croswell.  of  Somers.  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  men  of  Montana  have  been  per- 
forming gloriously  in  the  Pacific  war 
area,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  they  go 
to  meet  the  Japanese  enemy  they  do  so 
with  the  determination  that  they  have 
a  mission  to  perform  and  a  goal  to 
achieve.  They  know  fall  well  that  the 
Japanese  are  our  most  particular  and 
dangerous  enemy  and  they  realize  that 
the  war  in  the  Pacific  is  just  as  impor- 
tant and  more  significant  than  the  war 
in  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  with  due  respect,  admiration,  and 
veneration  that  I  present  these  names 
to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  as  an  indication  of  what 
Montana  has  done  already  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  in  the  future  In  the  defense 
of  our   beloved  country: 

Of  Outbtandino  Hkhoes  Montanans  Contrib- 
ute Substantial  Portion 

(By  Vern  Haugland ) 

SoMirwHEXE  IN  AubTKALiA.  March  20  — 
When  It  comes  to  naming  Montaiias  out- 
st'inding  herixs  of  this  war.  two  young  ser- 
geints  who  have  won  four  decorations  each 
ir  aerial  fighting  In  the  Southwest  Pacific 
area  will   have  to  be  on  the  list. 

The  sergeants,  Henry  A.  BuUer,  Billings, 
wh(j  has  won  the  Air  Medal,  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  Silver  Star,  and  an  oak-leaf 
cluster  in  lieu  of  a  second  star;  and  Russell 
I  Huffman,  of  Hlghwood.  winner  of  a  Purple 
Heart  and  four  Sliver  Stars,  with  oak-leaf 
clusters  In  place  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  stars. 

MISSOTTLIAN    INCLDDXD 

They  were  by  no  means  the  only  Montana 
awards  winners  in  this  sector.  Some  of  the 
others  included: 

Corp.  Leonard  M  Secor,  Bozeman,  Air 
Medal.  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  and  Sliver 
Star:  Technical  Sgt.  Elliot  H.  Laiidhelm, 
Lewlstown,  Soldiers  Medal;  Staff  Sgt  Clar- 
ence R  Olson.  Terry.  Air  Medal.  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  and  Silver  Star;  Sgt.  John  J. 
Stephens,  Billings;  Sgt.  Marlon  C.  Taylor. 
Butte;  and  Capt.  Donald  Davis,  501  Evans 
Avenue,  Missoula.  Silver  Stars. 

Among  the  heroes  who  died  In  action 
before  receiving  awards  were  First  Lt.  Wil- 
liam M  Railing,  of  Billings,  posthumously 
awarded  a  Sliver  Star  and  oak-leaf  cluster, 
and  Staff  Sgt.  John  U  Sowa.  of  Oreat  Falls, 
posthumously  given  a  Sliver  Star  and  Purple 
Heart 

The  Air  Medal  is  awarded  In  recosnitlon  of 
meritorious  achievement.  Flyers  who  per- 
form creditably  wbiie  taking  part  in  100  hours 
of  operational  flight  or  their  equivalent — 2B 
combat  missions — receive  the  Air  Medal. 

The  Distinguished  Flying  Cro*^s  Is  Just 
twice  as  hard  to  get,  requiring  a  minimum 
of  200  hours  or  80  flights.  The  Silver  Star  Is 
awarded  for  gallantry  In  action,  and  the 
Purple  Heart  for  being  wounded  in  action  or 
for  a  singularly  merltorio'u  act. 

Sergeant  Bullet  earned  a  Silver  Star,  for 
gaUantry,  during  an  attack  on  Vunakanau 


airdrome  at  Rabaul,  New  Britain,  August  7. 
He  was  a  gunner  on  one  of  several  B-17  Plying 
Portresses  attacked  by  30  Japanese  Zero 
fighters.  In  a  25-minute  battle,  seven  of  the 
enemy  planes  were  shot  down. 

Lieut.  Oen.  George  C  Kenney,  commander 
of  the  Allied  air  forces  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  awarded  the  Montanan  a  bronze  oak 
leaf  cluster,  In  lieu  of  a  second  Silver  Star, 
for  gallantry  during  a  bombing  raid  upon 
Rabaul  June  1.  The  attack  was  made  nt 
night  In  stormy  weather.  On  the  first  boffib- 
ing  run  some  of  the  bombs  failed  to  drop, 
and  a  second  run  was  made  despite  the  ap- 
proach (if  enemy  fighter  planes  In  the  light 
which  f(Jlnwefi.  one  Japanese  Zero  was  de- 
stroyed 

Bernu.'^e  of  fuel  shortage  and  the  weather, 
the  Fort:e5-s  made  a  forced  landing  without 
injury  to  the  crew  or  dam:ige  to  the  equip- 
ment Plane  and  crew  later  were  removed 
to  safety 

Sergeant  Huffman,  like  Buller  a  gunner  In 
a  B  17.  won  a  Silver  Star  in  action  near 
Bandoeng,  Java,  February  12,  1942,  and  his 
first  oak  leaf  cluster.  June  20.  In  the  New 
Guinea  .'octrr 

H.s  second  and  third  cak  leaf  cUisteJs  were 
earned  rn  .successive  day.'* — in  a  raid  on  Ra- 
baul Augu.st  12  and  an  air  battle  (.\ti  Buna. 
New  C'rumea,  Au'^ust  13.  Wounds  received  in 
the  Luna  action  also  enrntcl  him  a  Purple 
Heart 

Despite  an  attack  by  el^:ht  Jajane.e  Zens 
over  Uabaul  In  the  Angiist  12  ra:d.  the 
Fortre.-.s  formation  sank  or  badly  darna^'cd 
three  Japanese  ships.  Tliree  enemy  fighters 
also  were  shot  down.  Huffman  v.-as  cited  lor 
remaining  at  his  post  and  performing  his 
duties   with   great   biaveiy 

The  J(  Mowing  day  six  Zeros  intercepted  a 
B-  17  formation  which  planned  to  bcmb  a  Jap- 
anese convoy  approaching  New  Guinea.  Huff- 
man suffered  several  shrapnel  wounds  in 
the  left  arm  Despite  enemy  cannon  fire, 
the  sergeant  remained  at  his  guns  through- 
out the  action  and  helped  to  scatter  the 
Zeros  so  that  the  foiination  cuuid  reach 
Its  objective   and   bomb   the  comoy 

The  Soldier's  Medal  is  awarded  for  hero- 
Ism,  and  it  was  sheer  heroism  that  won 
it  for  Sergeant  Lantiheim.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  of  a  four-cnglned  bc;mb€r 
which  crashed  at  Daly  Waters,  in  Australia's 
T  orthern  territory  March  1,  1942  Both  left 
motors  of  the  plane  failed  Just  before  the 
landing,  and  the  boml)er  crashed  Into  scrub 
forest.  Fire  broke  out  on  both  sides  of 
the  fuselage 

Badly  brut!>ed  and  shaken.  Landheim  helpcxl 
remove  the  Injured  men  from  the  wreck- 
age, then  returned  and  searched  the  flaming 
ruins  for  other  victims  Two  unconscious 
men  were  found  and  brought  to  safety 
through  his  efforts  Shortly  thereafter,  am- 
munition started  exploding  and  the  gasoline 
tanks  blew  up 

The  circumstances  under  which  other 
Montanan;s  won  Silver  Stars  for  gallantry 
In  action  Included: 

Captain  Davis,  with  two  other  nr\e<Ucal 
officers,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
fine  cnre  and  skilled  treatment  which  Amer- 
ican naval  personnel  injured  in  the  Java 
Sea  battle  In  February.  1942  received  Davi.s 
and  other  officers  treated  the  wounded  fr(  m 
the  heavy  cruiser.  U  S.  8.  Houston,  which 
was  sunk,  and  the  light  cruiser.  USB 
Marblehead,     which     was     badly     damaged. 

Corporal  Secor  dlstlngulsiied  himself  as  a 
rear  gunner  in  a  B-17  during  a  25-miiuite 

battle  over  Rabaul  following  a  raid  upon  Vu- 
nakauau  Airdrome.  Of  20  Japanese  Zerua 
which  attacked  the  Flying  Fortrew  formation, 
7  were  shot  down. 

SXBCXANT    TAT  LOB 

Sergeant  Taylor  remained  at  his  gun  In  a 
B-17  during  an  entire  engagement  over  Ra- 
baul August  12.  when  three  Jap  Zeros  were 
shot  down.    The  formation  of  eight  Fortresses 


attacked  shipping  in  Rabaul  Harbor  despite 

interception  by  eight  Zeros,  and  sank  or  badly 
damaged  four  vessels. 

Sergeant  Stephenson  distinguished  himself 
as  a  gunner  In  an  A- 24  dive  bomber  which 
attacked  Lae  Airdrome  April  7.  1942.  The 
plane  was  so  badly  damaged  by  antiaircraft 
fire  It  was  unable  to  rejoin  its  formation. 

Sergeant  Olson  participated  In  a  B-17  at- 
tack upon  Rabaul  August  7,  which  rendered 
Vunakanau  Airdrome  useless.  The  Fortress. 
1  of  13  In  the  raid,  had  1  engine  disabled  and 
its  oxygt  M-.'-upply  system  damaged  but  man- 
aged to  stay  in  formation. 

Lieutenant  Railing,  who  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion, won  posthumous  awards  of  the  Silver 
Star  and  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  his  gallaiitry 
during  fighting  in  Java  In  February  and 
March  1842 

During  at  least  six  raids  by  Japanese  planes 
upon  Singosarl  Airdrome  at  Mallng — in  fact, 
almost  every  time  that  he  was  not  In  aerial 
combat,  the  brave  yoting  man  from  Bilhngs 
opera'ed  a  gun  at  the  airdrome.  Frequently 
he  diverted  Japanese  straflng  runs,  and  he 
shot  down  at  least  two  enemy  planes. 


National  Resources  PUnninf  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  iLLiNors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  27.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  resolution  from  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor  concerning  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board: 

Chicago  FiDiaAiioN  or  Laboh, 

C'iicayo,  March  25.  19-13. 
Hon    Thomas  S.  Gcrdon, 

House  of   RfTprcsentatnrs. 

Wafihijiffton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
m   regular    meeting    held   Sunday.   March    21. 
ad<5pted    the   following    resolution: 

Whereas  President  Roofevelt's  request  to 
Congress  lor  action  now  to  insure  lull  em- 
ployment and  decent  security  after  the  war 
is  a  prop<i8al  of  greatest  Importance  to  the 
Nation;  and 

"Whereas    only    careful    planning    by    able 

men    like    three    on    the    National    Rc-^ources 

Plannuig  Board  can  prevent  calamity,  main- 

I    tain  the  morale  cf  the  perple  of  our  N.iticn, 

I    prove  that  we  mean  to  build  a  better  world, 

and   give   new  heart   to   the  struggle   agninsi 

the  Axis  tyranny;  and 

I        '"Whereas    the    House    of    Representatives 

has  already  refused  to  renew   the  Planning 

Boards    apprupnatlon    and    the    Senate    has 

threatenecl   to   do   likewise.    Tlie:efore    be    It 

"Rr!:olvcd.  That  the  Chicago  Fedcratirn  of 

Labor   on    behalf   of    its   400.000   members    in 

Chicago    and    vicinity,    requests    the    Senate 

Finance  Committee  to  replacre  in  the  pendir.g 

approprlatlrn   bill  seme  adequate  prov.siun 

for  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 

and     aLso     notify     the     Representatives     Ironi 

Illinois  that  we  expect  reconsideration  by  the 

House  of  Representatives  on  the  matter  of 
this  Board,  and  that  In  the  near  future 
ample  and  ^uflJcient  fund^  will  be  provided 
for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  Board's 
work  " 

We  urge  you  to  give  this  proposal  your 
full  support  and  shall  appreciate  your  whole- 
hearted cooperation 

Respectfully    yours. 

JoHK    PnTPATHiCK.  President. 

JosBPH  D.  KxKNAN,  Secretary. 
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Bishop  Noll  Replies  to  Drew  Pearson 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  March  27.  1943 

Mr  GILLIF.  Mr.  Sr^eaker.  on  Thurs- 
day. Murcii  25,  Mr.  Dreu  Pearson,  author 
of  the  widely  read  Wa."~hington  Mcrry- 
Go-Round  column.  di.'~cu:vscd  at  some 
lenmh  llie  actior  ol  the  Post  Office  De- 
parLment  in  withholding  the  second- 
cla'^s  mailing  privilege  from  .,c\pral  map- 
az;nes  of  national  circulation  char^'td 
with  ciis^ernmating  lewd  and  indecent 
httrai'ue. 

Mr.  Pear.sun  chargrd.  m  cfTecl.  that 
there  has  been  collusion  between  Post- 
master General  Walker  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Decent  Literature  in 
the  censoring  of  the  mai!*^.  and  that  the 
National  Organization  for  Decent  Liter- 
ature ha.s  .set  It.self  up  as  the  unofficial 
cen';or  of  United  States  marazines. 

He  al.'-o  a:-serted  that — 

ThP  Ritual  I'^ii  h.Bs  g>np  so  far  that  scores  of 
Am'Tican  n:.ii'azliu-s  brfc  re  t'olng  to  p:(-.-.s 
tend  their  maiiust  riptb  to  tbo  reprei-ent-".' .ve 
cf  Bi'-hop  J'lhn  F  Noll,  of  the  Cathcllc  Na- 
th'tial  O.'g  iiiiz.ttl' ti  for  Decent  LUr-r.aure. 
whrt  t'i'y  are  rxaininerl       *      •      * 

p.  ,i.-ni  «••■'  CJ  ''il  W  .;v<T  V  h'-n  (y.f- 
tl'ifd  by  th»  Wa*h.riKton  Mf'rr> -Go-P-  ■,.:.d, 
inc.  ..'  ■  (If  ,.(  1  'h  ;'  m  .  ^>  r  <  {  \,  ■  (  n 
rel.;,.  'J.*,  faith  wire  li.f'.ufi.cing  h;»  pci.cj  ;tj 
bairing  magazines  from  the  m!<i;i. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  acrordance  'vilh  con- 
sent granted.  I  wisii  to  include  heicwiih 
a  copy  of  B'shop  Nc  Us  reply  to  these 
charges,  contained  in  a  1-tier  to  Mr. 
Pearson: 

Mr    D::rw  PtAi-.-n  N. 

Au*>-  >T  oi  the  Daily  Wa':hingtnri 

Mr'-y-Cic-Rnxn.d  W n  hinrton .  D  C 
r)E.«R  Mr  iEA-5oN:  My  aMention  hiis  been 
cplled  to  the  obpi :  vatiriis  niide  In  the  March 
25  Installment  of  the  W.ishinptcjii  Merry-Go- 
Roiin'l  That  instil'ment  c'en.lfi  with  the  Na- 
tlcnul    Organiz.uir'i!    for    Decent    Literature, 
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vi;'h  v.hirh,  you  imply.  Postmaster  General 
Frank  Walker  it  cooperating  by  design. 

I  can  as.=ure  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
accept  this  a^uranre.  that  there  is  no  coUu- 
sicn  between  the  National  Organization  for 
Decent  Literature  and  the  Uniteti  States  Tost 
Office  D-panmrnt. 

If  anything,  the  standards  of  the  Post  Office 
Depar-mcnt  are  more  severe  than  those  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Decent  Literature, 
because  it  has  banned  from  the  mail  maga- 
zines which  were  not  on  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  D^ert  Literature  disapproved  list. 
I'  is  not  likely  that,  in  his  cen.'Orship.  the 
Postmaster  General  'hmk.-  in  terms  of  mcjrnls 
as  much  as  he  does  ;n  teim.'^  of  the  inilairness 
cn  the  part  of  publishers  to  expect  the  Fedt  ;al 
Government  to  pay  mn.^t  of  the  co.'^t  of  carry- 
ing Ihrouph  the  malb  periodicals  which,  to 
say  the  least  are  cal'Ulatid  to  do  more  harm 
than  ^ood  KmcCy  read  carefully  the  «tatufe 
g<.'.ernin2;  the  grant  of  the  second-clrtss  mail 
privilege  to  periociicals 

Those  who  examine  m:,g;-zines  for  the 
National  Organization  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture do  net  pass  arbitrary  judgment  on 
them,  nor  permit  their  own  personal  stand- 
ards to  iiifluence  their  judjiment  They  re- 
late the  magazines  to  the  flve-p'^int  code  of 
the  National  Oreanization  for  Decent  Lit- 
erature, which  neaily  all  publishers  of  mag- 
r.zinefi  have  reccgnized  as  most  fair  and  sane. 
There  Is  no  prudishnes"  In  that  code  In 
fact  warm  commenriatlon.'-  of  our  policy  have 
come  'rom  publi?hers.  from  national,  re- 
gional and  local  d!'tnbutor<>,  from  thou-ands 
of  retail  dealer?. 

SAYS    CODF     BANE    AND    SOUND 

We  should  like  to  ask  you.  Mr  Pearjvn  to 
examine  objectively  the  cede  of  the  Nat  onal 
Organization  for  Decent  Literature  In  order 
Uy  '.  tlsfy  yourneif  whether  It  U  not  eminently 
6ar:e  and  iw^jund 

If  F'a'.k  Walker,  ai  you  tay,  "indigr-antly 
dened  that  memberfc  of  his  own  fligiou- 
faith  were  Influ'^nclnsr  hi«  fXjUcy  in  barring 
rriijcazlr.et  from  'h"  mailf  "  he  ^old  the  plain 
truth  Personally,  I  have  retrained  from  ap- 
I  roarhirip  him  lest  he  miRht  Yxcme  em- 
barrri"-cKl.  But  since  Mr.  Wa!kf>rs  ofTice 
1.  ••  'v  rereives  every  week  hund-eds  of  marked 
copies  of  magazines,  leaflets,  and  circular  let- 
t' 1  ,  advcrtis.r.g  wares  which  niay  n  jt  law- 
fully bf  carried  by  mall,  he  has  ample  reason 
f(  r  ln(1fr;f' ndent  and  wh'iHv  objective  action. 
You.  I  am  sure,  are  too  good  a  philosopher 
to  f;ill  for  the  fallacy,  "post  hoc,  ergo  projner 
hoc  " 

You  leave  the  Impression  on  the  readers 
of  your  coltmm  that  the  Washington  office 


of  the  National  Organlratton  for  Decent  Lit- 
erature requires  publishers  to  send  dummies 

of  fn  i>  comine  is.  ues  l.r  ex.ininET  cn.  v.h.le 
the  fact  Ifl  that  those  i^ublishers  who  submit 
dummies  have  theinse.ves  requtsUd  the  priv- 
ilege of  doing  so,  because  they  claim  they 
actually  want  stories  containing  incidents  of 
Illicit  love  to  be  inspected  before  going  to 
press  with   them 

As  far  a  the  National  Organization  for 
Decent  Literature  is  Catholic  I  sh(  u'd  U!:e 
to  declare  thai  the  bish'^ps  of  every  c  untry 
have  the  rie'n  and  duty  to  give  directions  to 
their  flocks  in  matters  relating  to  morals. 
If  the  clergy  and  laity  of  olhei  cigKnlzationi. 
if  mayor.s  of  cities  and  juver.ile  ci'U-t  judges, 
believe  in  the  National  Oreanlzation  for  De- 
cent Literature  standards,  th.ev  have  an  equal 
richt  to  get  behind  the  efT  <ri  to  make  ma(  • 
azine  literature  safer  for  youth. 

It  may  i;<i;  be  i  \r.  cA  p.ace  'X5  remind  you 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
Jurt  as  Evmpathetlc  toward  the  National 
Oiganization  for  Decent  Literatue  as  is  the 
United  States  Pest  Office  Department.  If  it 
has  not  suppres-sed  many  erv  lewd  periodi- 
cals It  is  only  because  it  is  not  w.ihin  its 
province  to  prosecute.  It  must  leave  that  to 
the  Federal  courts 

And  it  may  not  be  out  of  }  ac  to  remind 
you  of  the  figures  on  the  incKae  oi  sex 
crimes  amciig  miners  during  the  year  1942 
as  compared  to  I9il,  Figu  rs  relc^eci  (  n 
March  20 — cnly  5  days  ago — dif-c!c.<-e  thnt  ar- 
re.'ts  of  girls  under  21  for  sex  <  fleiises  In- 
creased 104  7  percent:  .hat  rape  was  com- 
mitted every  52  mlnuUs  of  the  clay  ai  d  night 
during  that  year — an  Incr*;"**  of  11  2  perc^rit 
over  the  previous  year  J  E  :g -r  Ho  ve;  b"-- 
I'evcfi  that  the  salacious  p\]b!lcaf K.r;.^  are 
larf^'lv  res'pon«ible  for  the  \ncrfh.sir\j  t'de  ai 
sex  f  ffen'f* 

I  feel,  d-ar  Mr  Pearnon.  that  even  if  you 
are  not  li.ciinrd  to  make  corre'^ti' r  ••.  '  ou 
Will,  in  the  lntetes.t  of  what  l'  f.  :r.  s-c  ;.d  a 
c-jpy  of  thi'<  U)  liie  pajH-rH  which  u  <•  \'y>il 
fcyndlcr  ted  c  lumn 

Blncr'  ly  your*. 

John  F    Noli. 
Br  hop  ol  F^'t   Waynr 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GILLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michirran. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Have  these  Pearson 
articles  been  barred  as  obscene  or  in- 
decent? 

Mr.  GILLIE.  No;  not  in  this  particular 
case,  but  they  should  have  b-n. 
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Horse  Meat  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  March,  27.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speakei,  wt-  are  not  a  brutal  people. 
We  are  a  kindly,  generous  race  of  folks 
whose  heait.s  have  always  been  deeply 
touched  by  .sufTenng. 

When  this  Nation  is  at  peace  there  are 
no  pt'oplf  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
are  more  solicitous  in  their  efforts  to 
avoid  harming  their  fellow  men  or  caus- 
ing unnecessary  pain  to  dumb  animals. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  Nation  goes 
to  war  we  send  into  battle  fichting  men 
whose  ferocity  and  grim  determination 
in  conflicts  where  no  quarter  is  ask€>d 
and  none  is  given  are  terrifying  things. 

Our  enemies  have  learned  before — and 
they  are  learning  again — that  the  gentle 
and  humane  precepts  we  follow  in  times 
of  peace  are  not  sif.ns  of  weakness.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  .signs 
of  our  greatest  strength.  When  a  nation 
is  at  war  its  people  must  become  hard 
and  tough.  War  is  a  brutal,  uncivilized, 
unnatural  thing  in  which  the  weak  and 
faint  of  heart  cannot  survive. 

But  people  must  nr.'t  become  callous 
wiule  they  are  at  war.  for  if  they  do  they 
will  find  when  victory  comes  that  they 
have  not  gained  the 
which  they  fought. 
Speaker,  I  am  callinK 
Hou.se  to  a  despicable 
home  front  which  us 
ingly  more  intolerable 
brutally  inhumane  conditions  which  pre- 
cede the  slaughter  of  hor.ses  by  packers 
who  process  their  meat.  Although  I  am 
fully  aware  that  a  great  many  of  our 
people  are  filled  with  revulsion  by  the 
knowledge  that  such  a  noble,  intelligent. 
and  faithful  animal  as  the  horse  is  put 
to  death  .so  that  his  flesh  can  be  .sold 
for  human  consumption,  I  do  not  intend 
to  debate  that  phase  of  the  situation 
today. 

If  our  country  has  reached  such  a  low 
ebb  in  its  food  resources  that  our  people 
must  turn  to  horse  meat  to  maintain 
their  health  and  vigor  because  meat  of 
other  animals  customarily  raised  solely 
for  human  consumption  is  not  available 
then,  perhaps,  it  is  rmht  and  proper  that 
they  should  do  so.  I  am  fully  aware.  aLso, 
that  many  of  'he  horses  which  reach  the 
slaughterhou.ses  have  outlived  th.eir  use- 
fulne.ss  to  man  or  because  of  injury  or 
illness  are  no  longer  able  to  work.  There 
are  a  few — and  only  a  few — horse - 
slaughtering  plants.  I  am  informed, 
wheie  the  operators  earnestly  attempt  to 
obsei'  e  humane  conditions  in  every  step 
of  their  operations. 

But  there  are  many  more  of  these 
plants.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  every  step  of 
*hQ  operation  attendmi;  the  slauc:hter  of 
these  unfortunate  horses  is  attended  by 
barbarism  and  cruelty  which  outrages 
the  soul  of  every  decent  American. 


better  world  for 
Therefore,  Mr. 
attention  of  this 
situation  on  our 
growing  Increas- 
I  speak  of  the 


Large  trailer  trucks  are  employed  to 
transport  horses  to  a  number  of  these 
slaughterhouses.  No  unloading  ramps 
are  provided  at  the  slaughterhouse.  The 
trucks  are  backed  up  to  large  manure 
piles  and  the  back  gate  is  removed.  Men 
jump  on  the  truck  yelling  and  striking 
at  the  heads  of  the  hor.ses.  In  then- 
panic  the  poor  animals  flt;ht  to  escape 
from  the  truck.  Those  nearest  the  gate 
are  knocked  down  by  the  stampede  and 
the  following  horses  jump  and  step  on 
the  prostrate  beasts.  Next,  the  animals 
are  herded  inlo  filthy  pens  and  kept 
there  massed  tightly  together  to  await 
thtnr  death.  The  operators  of  these 
abominable  places  seem  to  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  since  the  horses  are  due 
to  die  anyway,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
mcney  to  show  them  any  humane  con- 
sideration. Other  cases  have  been  called 
to  my  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  which 
hor.ses  packed  into  cattle  cars  have 
frozen  to  death  while  they  were  being 
."^hipped. 

I  have  photographs  of  horses  standing 
knee  deep  in  water  in  muddy  corrals 
waiting  to  be  drivea  inlo  th(  slaughter- 
ing hou^e.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Humane  Review,  monthly  publication  of 
the  American  Humane  Association,  has 
an  article  in  its  current  issi.c  entitled 
"The  Last  Round-up"  which  describes 
some  of  the  brutality  surrounding  the 
handling  of  horses  sold  for  horse  meat 
before  they  are  slaughtered- 

The  writer  says  and  I  quote: 

Usually  at  th(  se  place  horses  are  killed 
wUli  a  bullet  That  i«  the  best  way  But 
Bometlnif*  they  arc  flr.st  stunned  with  a  ham- 
mer as  at  cattle  slaughtering  plantii.  then 
bled  (in  ■  hf  fl  >or  tf)  which  tliey  ha\e  fallen 
Ammunition  is  very  hard  to  get  now.  due  to 
war 

Stunntng  hofEes  with  a  hammer  lb  much 
more  difficult  than  stunning  a  steer  The 
horfe  see.s  the  bk)W  coming,  moves  hi.s  head 
to  dixlge  the  biuws  A  young  fellow  was  try- 
ing ti)  6tuu  a  horse.  The  head  moved  as  the 
blows  were  siruck.  Cra.sh,  crash,  more 
crashes,  aim  bad.  head  dodguig  the  .swlnguii; 
hammer,  head  bones  sma.shed.  six  blows  in 
all  and  the  horse  still  on  Its  feet,  conscious, 
terrible  pain.  Then  cnme  another  man.  He 
took  tlie  hammer  and  with  his  one  heavy 
and  well-directed  blow  the  horse  fell,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  his  pain.  Will  anyone 
challenge  my  presumption  that  tills  could 
liave  been  the  only  case  of  Us  kind? 

Not  all  of  the  horses  which  are  killed 
under  such  unspeakable  conditions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  old  and  worn-out  beasts 
whose  working  usefulness  to  man  has 
ended.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1942  m.any 
hundreds  of  pood  working  horses  were 
sold  to  the  .'■laughterhouses  because 
drought  dried  up  pastures  and  farmers 
could  not  afford  the  high  prices  de- 
manded for  hay  and  other  feeds. 

We  know  that  the  critical  shortage  of 
farm  machinery  has  created  a  demand 
for  work  horses  on  many  farms  which 
the  market  cannot  supply.  It  is  only 
sensible  that  w(!  should  not  permit  a 
single  one  of  our  existing  inadequate 
supply  of  work  horses  to  be  slaughtered. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  be- 
latedly launched  a  program  to  buy  up  all 
dairy  cows  which  seemed  headed  for  the 
slau,.;hterhouse  at  farm  auctions.  It, 
would  be  good  sense  for  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  start  buying  all 


work  horse.s  which  can  be  used  on  farms 
instead  of  letting  them  fall  into  the  har.ds 
of  horse-meat  packers  at  auction  sales. 
The  Federal  Government  now  inspects 
horse  meat  intended  for  human  crn- 
sumption.  but  its  intr-rest  does  not  extend 
to  the  inhumane  conditions  under  which 
the  horses  are  handled  before  they  are 
killed. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  callous  about 
conditions  now.  War  has  a  deadening 
effect  upon  the  finer  sensibilities  of  a 
people.  Now.  more  urgently  than  ever 
before,  the  American  people  who  rem;. in 
here  at  home  must  strive  to  maintain  the 
decent  way  of  life  our  boys  in  unifoi  m 
are  fighting  to  protect. 


More  Criminal  Activities  of  the  Surplus 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  27.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  .several  times  on  previous  occasions 
referred  to  some  of  the  activities  of  tlie 
Surplus  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  my  district  which  I  hold  under  the 
dire  food  situation  to  be  nothing  less 
than  outright  criminal. 

Thi.5  morning  I  have  another  letter 
from  an  authentic  source  telling  nie 
about  this  bureaucratic  agency  having 
loaded  every  school  in  one  of  my  coun- 
ties with  butter,  English  walnuts,  prunes, 
dried  beans,  and  several  other  rationed 
commodities.  Further,  that  every  rural 
school  had  chee.se  piled  up  so  far  ahead 
of  their  possibility  to  use  it  that  it  was 
being  discarded  becau.se  of  spoiling. 
Further,  that  in  one  of  the  communities 
oranges  and  tangerines  piled  up  so  mut  h 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  given 
away  that  almost  a  truckload  were  taken 
out  and  dumped  on  the  dump  becau>e 
they  spoiled  before  being  used. 

The  situation  has  become  so  serious 
that  citizens  are  petitioning  that  the 
Surplus  Commodity  Credit  Corporatu  n 
be  abolished  as  the  following  will  show: 

KiwANis  Club  or  Mount  Gilead. 

Mount  Gilead.  Ohio. 
Whereas  the  shortage  of  food  in  the  United 
States  is  --o  serious  that  the  Government  has 
Insiituted  a  rationing  system  to  prevent 
hoardiiiK  and  Insure  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  there  Is  such  a  shortage  of  man- 
power that  the  Congress  has  Instituted 
studies  to  determine  Its  causes,  and 

Whereas  despite  these  shortages,  the  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corporation  has  continued 
distributing,  as  surplus  foods,  commodities 
that  are  rationed  because  of  scarcity  and 
without  any  co  sideration  whatsoever  of  ac- 
tual need,  thereby  causing  criminal  waste 
of  valuable  food  supplies:  Tlierefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Mount  Gilead  Kiwanla 
Club  offlctally  approve  the  abolishing  of  the 
Surplus  Comodltles  Corporritlon  thereby  slop- 
ping crlmln.l  waste  of  food  and  freemij 
thousands  of  Job  holders  lor  productlvt  eui- 
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ployraent,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution    I 
be  sent  to  Senator  RoEEax  A.  Taft,  to  Senator 
Haeold  Burton,  and  to  Congressman  Fred-    j 

IP.I:K    C     t.MITH  I 

Parsed  by  unanimous  vote  at  the  reg'alar 
n.eetlng  March  24.  1943 

L.  E.  Wilcox.  President. 
I.  B.  White,  Sccrclary. 


We  Must  Eat  To  Shoot  To  Win 


E:rrENSioN  of  remarks 
'or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  27.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  letter  to  me 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Badeaux,  secretary  of 
the  Iowa  Retail  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion, along  with  short  statements  from 
45  Iowa  farmers,  poultry,  dairy,  and 
stockmen,  setting  oui-  needs  for  more 
building  material  in  c-der  that  farmers 
may  meet  th  food-produi  tion  goal  re- 
quired to  win  their  part  of  the  war,  be- 
sides the  giving  of  their  sons  to  fight  the 
war. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues, 
anyone  who  knows  the  least  bit  about 
farming  should  know  that  unless  the 
farmer  of  America  has  proper  housing 
for  poultrj'  and  stock,  and  sufficient 
farm  machinery  and  labor,  the  farmer  Is 
whipped  before  he  starts,  and  the  much- 
needed  food  for  our  own  soldiers  and  our 
allies,  and  for  our  civihan  population 
will  be  .seriously  curtailed,  which  might 
mean  the  difference  between  defeat  and 
victory.  We  dare  not  take  that  chance. 
Stnce  Mr.  Badeaux  wrote  this  letter, 
Chester  Davis,  has.  as  you  all  know, 
taken  over  the  food-production  job.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  he  will  give  full  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  importance 
of  making  available  every  bit  of  farm- 
building  material,  equipment,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  repair  parts  that  can  possi- 
bly be  had  without  detriment  to  our 
shooting  force:  bearing  in  mind  always 
that  we  must  continue  to  eat  so  we  will 
continue  t6  shoot  to  win.  especially  in 
a  war  such  as  this  one.  which  may  take 
years  to  prosecute  to  final  victory. 

The  letter  follows: 

lowA  Retatt.  Lcmbehmens  Association. 

DCS  Mnines.  loua.  March  22.  1943. 
Hon   Ben  F  Jensen. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Washington.  D   C. 

De.^r  Friend  Jensen:  Knowing  that  greater 
food  production  Is.  and  will  be,  one  cf  the 
greatest  factors  In  the  winning  of  the  war, 
we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you 
facts,  information,  and  data  which  we  have 
gathered  and  tabulated  pertaining  to  this 
important  subject. 

The  important  factors  necessary  for  in- 
creased production  are.  as  you  knew,  farm 
labor,  machinery,  feeding,  breeding,  and 
hcusin?.  A  preat  deal  of  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  all  of  these  factors,  except  housing, 
and  it  Is  on  this  subject  we  wL«h  to  present 
the  information  we  have  acquired. 


This  asscciatlon,  and  several  others  in  the 
States  cf  Minnesota.  North  and  South  Da- 
iccta.  Wisconsin,  Illnols,  and  Nebraska,  has 
Just  completed  a  survey  among  thousands  of 
farmers  located  In  there  States.  I  w>ll  re- 
port on  the  results  of  farmers  located  In  Iowa 
only  as  we  do  not  have  tne  figures  for  the 
other  States,  but  they  are  available  if  you 
would  want  them. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  1  166  lum- 
ber yards  in  Iowa.  10  to  each  yard.  The 
lumber  dealers  were  asked  to  contact  10 
farmers  In  their  respective  ccmmunitles.  ask- 
ing the  farmer  to  fill  out  the  questlcnnal'-e 
and  sign  it.  and  not  state  what  he  would  like 
to  build  but  what  he  actually  needed  in  t!ij 
way  of  lumber  for  repairs  for  his  present 
buildings,  and  for  new  bu:ld:ngs  in  cidrr  to 
Increase  his  production  of  Uveitcck,  hogs,  and 
poultry. 

Over  3.000  farmers  filled  out  this  q  jtstion- 
naire.  and  tiie  results  of  cur  tabulation  are 
I    a.s  fellows: 

j        Absolute  minimum  of  lumber  for  repair  cf 

present     farm     buildings.     373.617  837     braid 

'    feet,   comprising   of    boards,    shiplap,   siding, 

and  dimension  lumber. 
I  Total  new  buildlnps  needed  for  increased 
I  production,  such  as  hog  houses  tall  types), 
j  poultry  houses  (all  typee).  milk  houses,  cattle 
sheds  and  feed  racks,  sheep  sheds  and  feed 
racks,  grain  bins,  corncnbs  and  hopper  feed- 
ers. 554.773  new  buildings.  Minimum  lumber 
netdrd  for  construction  of  these  buildings, 
601.990.126  board  feet,  comprisinf  of  boards, 
siding,  sblplap,  and  dimension  lumber 

Encloaed  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  remarks 
mnde  by  the  farmers  when  they  fliied  out 
their  questionnaires  Tliese  will  give  ycu  a 
(light  Idea  of  the  thoughts  of  hundreds  cf 
lo'va  farmers,  who  so  badly  need  lumber  for 
their  program  of  increased  food  prcducilon, 
The  survey  also  Included  information  on 
the  new  equipment  the  farmer  needs  for 
increased  food  production  and  repair  for  lals 
i    present   equipment,   and    the   following   are 

the  results  of  that  part  of  the  survey : 
I  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  need  new 
.  barn  equipment,  57  new  milking  machines. 
74  new  cream  separators,  506  pails  and  cans, 
1C9  new  pumps,  1.052  new  fence  and  gates, 
226  hog  equipment.  309  poultry  equipment, 
382  farm  machinery,  230  hay  tools.  Repairs 
for  present  equipment:  142  barn  equipment, 
16  milking  machines.  52  separators.  40  pumps, 
722  fence  and  gates.  174  hog  equipment,  97 
poultry  equipment,  325  farm  machinery.  137 
hay  tools.  These  figures  are  for  only  3.000 
of  the  Iowa  farmers. 

We  then  made  a  survey  of  lumber-dealers' 
stocks  of  ilmenslon,  common  boards,  ship- 
lap,  drop  siding,  and  car  siding — the  kind  of 
lumber  necessary  In  the  construction  of  hrg 
houses  (all  typesl.  poultry  houses  (all  types), 
grain  bins,  corncrlt»s.  feeders,  etc. 

In  a  great  man^j-ards  the  dealer  is  com- 
pletely out  of  these  Items.  Over  the  Stf.te 
as  a  whole — and  we  received  a  return  of  over 
700  replies  to  our  questionnaires  on  dealer 
inventories — our  de.^lers"  stocks  on  the  items 
mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraphs  are  20 
percent  of  the  required  amount  cf  lumber 
needed  for  the  present  necessary  repairs  and 
new  buildings  required  by  the  farmers  of 
Iowa,  and  because  of  the  lumber  rcotrictions 
net  only  cur  members  go  without  the  lum- 
ber but  the  farmers  as  well,  who  have  so  defi- 
nite a  need  for  the  lumter. 

Many  farmers  have  toid  our  dealers  that 
If  they  could  not  supply  the  necessary  lum- 
ber for  repairs,  or  the  new  buildings  tacy 
needed,  they  would  have  to  ship  tlieir  live- 
stock and  hogs  to  market,  and  give  up  any 
idea  of  not  only  increasing  their  p.-oduction, 
let  alone  retaining  their  past  performance. 
Tlie  infcnnatlon  contained  In  this  letter  Is 
not  baaed  en  the  Ideas,  wishes,  or  desires  of 
the  retail  lumbermen  of  Iowa.  These  are  the 
facts  on  what  the  farm.crs  needs  are  in  Iowa 
for  repair  and  new  buildings  in  order  to  meet 


Increased  food  production.  The  faimer* 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  in  their  own 
words. 

A  great  deal  has  been  sn.d  about  f.^rin 
labor  and  machinery — and  the.'^e  of  course, 
are  most  essential — but  very  little  has  betn 
Ea.d  about  firm  bui!dii;a  repairs  and  new 
buildings  needed  to  do  tae  big  job  of  pro.- 
duclng  more  food  to  help  win  the  war  and 
peace. 

Our  group  has  appointed  a  committee  who 
will  take  to  Washington  all  of  the  facts, 
figures,  and  Information  pertaining  to  this 
survey  in  fcn  eflort  tc  present  to  Mr.  Wickard 
and  the  powers  that  be  the  plight  of  the 
farmers  in  America's  greatest  focd-proclucmg 
frca.  It  is  hoped  that  Uio-^  In  W.shinKtoii 
Will  see  the  nec?ssit>  and  make  it  possible 
for  lumber  to  be  produced  and  shipped  into 
this  food-producing  area  to  the  lumber  deal- 
ers for  their  farm  trade,  e.nd  without  a  lot 
of  red  tf.pe  attached  to  getting  it  out  en  the 
farms. 

You  wUl  be  told  that  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  lumber-conservation  order 
M  208  should  give  consldertble  relief  to  the 
lumber  dealers  of  the  Nation  in  securirg 
lumber  'or  their  farm  trade.  For  your  defi- 
nite Information  the  preference  ratings  that 
can  be  used  under  amended  M-208  and  used 
In  accordance  with  priorities  regulation  No  3 
ar*  not  high  enough — same  being  AA  3  and 
AA-4 — for  the  lumber  dealers  of  the  Nation 
to  secure  shipment*  from  the  mills  as  the 
mills  are  loaded  with  orders  of  AA-1  or  better 
and  will  not  ship  on  ratings  less  than  AA  1 
or  better,  so  don't  let  anybodv  mislead  you 
to  ih"  extent  that  the  amended  M  203  la  sny 
definite  relief  to  the  dealer  and  farmer  in  the 
securing  of  lumber  for  farm  puipoaer. 

Our  dealers  have  been  buildirg  llUrally 
thousand'*  of  piruble  hog  bouses,  poultry 
houara,  feeders,  and  so  forth,  and  the  lumber 
that  they  uaed  before  jBnuary  13.  1M3,  fot  tbla 
purpoce  can  only  t>e  replaced  on  regulation 
Form  PD  IX  and  when  our  dealers  submit 
these  forms  to  Washington,  and  If  the  forma 
are  approved,  the  preference  rating  aatigned 
is  not  high  enough  for  our  dealers  to  pur- 
chase lumber  for  the  farmer  On  the  mate- 
rials used  for  this  purpose  after  January  12 
the  dealer  has  to  secure  the  customer's  signa- 
ture and  determine  use  before  he  can  ass  gn 
preference  ratings  of  AA  4  to  his  orders  to 
replace  his  stocks  and  that  rating  Isn't  high 
enough  to  get  lumber  To  be  vary  definite, 
the  present  M-208  and  the  u?e  of  PD  IX 
forms  are  about  the  "rankest"  types  of  regi- 
mentation and  procedure  necessary  for  cur 
dealers  to  comply  with  in  their  sincere  effort 
to  secure  lumber  for  their  fprm  trade,  who 
in  turn  as  you  have  heard  before,  are  big 
factors  in  the  food   production   program 

Unless  the  repair  to  present  farm  buildings 
and  the  new  farm  buildings  problem  is  taken 
care  of,  and  at  once,  improper  housing  ard 
inadequate  housing  of  livestock,  poultry  etc  . 
will  cause  a  serious  shortage  and  m-'ke  a  more 
acute  food  situation,  which,  as  you  knew,  is 
most  acute  now. 

Iowa  is  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  food 
producing  States,  and  unless  the  farmers  of 
Iowa,  and  in  the  Middle  We.>;t  can  have  the 
necessary  labor,  machinery,  feed,  and  hcus- 
Ing  required  to  do  the  job  Wlckard  wants 
done,  we  fear  to  predict  the  future  of  the 
Nation's  food  supply. 

Isn't  there  anything  possible  ycu  can  dc  to 
mske  those  in  charge  of  the  lumber  £:tua::oa 
"see  the  light"? 

Most  cordially  yours. 

W.  H.  BADE.'>rx, 

Secretary. 


i 


rARTJER    REMARKS 

Am  in  need  cf  new  feijclng  and  lumber 
to  provide  more  room  to  handle  lives'.ock. 
(Charles    Widner.   Richland.    Iowa  j 

Lumber  and  wire  fences  and  barb  wire  and 
posts  are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are   to 
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meet  production  on  even  keel.  For  to  Jose 
out  on  proper  repairs  means  waste  and  later 
want.  (P  C.  Henlnger,  Martlnsbing,  Iowa  ) 
With  all  tJie  limitations  and  shortages  of 
materjHls  have  been  able  to  d)  nothing  to 
raise  my  produce  production.  (Albert  Voss, 
Luvcrne.  Iowa  ) 

I  have  no  brooder  bouses  and  It  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  have  some  before  I 
raise  any  rhlckciis.  (George  Ellsworth.  Cog- 
gon.  luwa  I 

Need  stanchions  very  bad  Must  l^ave 
them.     (Roy  Biereck,  Larchwood.  Iowa.) 

I  got  to  have  lumber  for  cattle  and  sheep 
sheds.  I  feed  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  every 
year  Need  lumber  iDr  poultry  houses. 
(John  O    Hinrlch.  George.  Iowa  ) 

Lumber  is  badly  wanted  to  build  a  new 
poultry  house.  (Landman  Bros,  Doon, 
Iowa  ) 

Lumber  needed  at  once  for  re-sldtng  barn 
for  cattle.     (John  Mulclei-,  Doon,  Iowa  ) 

We  can't  Increase  hog  production   15  per- 
cent  without   a   place   to  house   these   addi- 
tional sows  and  without  feeders  to  feed  the 
additional  number  of  pigs,  and  the  ."^am.^  for 
poultry.     (George  H    Hitch.  Lipcomb,   Iowa.) 
In   order   to   «.ell   milk    to   Sioux   City,   Iowa 
Cooperative  Milk  Association,  new  barn  niu.^t 
be  built      Have  .«ecurtd  permits  from  Wash- 
ington   to    build.     Hcwever,    lumber    Is    not 
available      (Perry  M   Miller.  Whiting    Iowa  ) 
I  buy  *.500  worth  of  lumlxr  per   year,  but 
this  year  it  cannot  be  done  because  the  yards 
are  out  of  lumber      I  miendfd  to  have  some 
A    hog    houses    this    spring    but    lumberman 
said    he    was    out    of    all    kinds    of    boards, 
(George  Wittrock,  Sutherland,  Iowa  ) 

I  want  to  make  an  increase  but  help  will 
not  let  me  and  you  cannot  get  lumber  for 
housing  If  you  could  get  help.  (S  F  Steele, 
Sutlierhind.  Iowa  ) 

I  wt-uld  like  to  m.ike  mcrea.ses  in  hog. 
Cattle,  and  chickens.  Talked  with  lumber- 
man and  he  is  out  of  all  board.*  He  c.Tnnot 
lurnish  hcg  houses  or  poviltiy  houses.  (Mrs. 
Ellas  Nelson.  Sutherland.  Icwa  ) 

I  intended  to  Increase  hogs  200  I  need 
20  new  A  h'  g  hoiLses  to  make  this  increase 
but  lumberyard  cannot  furnish  them.  Also 
need  two  new  brooder  houses  Lumbeiyard 
cannot  furnish  them  Need  repairs  of  my 
large  hog  house  and  chicken  house  Lum- 
beryard cannot  furnish  material.  (Carl 
WeiSs.  Sutherland.  Iowa  i 

Kow  can  we  increase  production  without 
housing?  I  cannot  make  increase  without 
limibor      (J   c   Innes,  Sutherland.  Iowa  » 

Ne-d  f-fveral  hok?  troughs  and  feeders. 
(Hudolpii    Jale.'',    Sutherland.    Iowa  i 

1  .un  laising  8.000  turkeys  and  require  all 
ii'w    sheds.       (Bill     Sommerville,    Le    Mars. 

lev.  ,1    I 

Due  tc  Increase  of  production  requliements 
It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  more  housing. 
(Mrs     Grac?   Schow.   Palmer.   Iowa  ) 

I  am  going  to  keep  more  brood  sows  and 
Will  need  material  for  additional  room. 
(L4'wis   Reeder.   Palmer,   Iowa  i 

Need  lumber  to  increiise  production  of  live- 
etcck       iDavic'   Lang.  Palmer,  Iowa  ) 

Need  lumber  to  Increase  production  of 
chicken.'i.     (Just  Wahlgien.  Palmer.  Iowa  i 

Need  lumber  to  increase  production  of  hogs, 
cattle,  and  chickens  (Orrin  Fredrick,  Po- 
cahontits.   Iowa  i 

Need  woven  wire  fence  and  b;irb  wire. 
Wu  djws  in  chicken  house  need  replacing. 
Badly  in  need  of  portable  hog  sheds.  (W  A 
Schofleld,  Gnswold.  Iowa  ) 

I  think  the  Wilder  Giain  &  Lumber  Co 
should  have  at  least  lumber  to  give  the 
farmers  what  we  need  for  repairs,  being  that  i 
this  Is  in  the  heart  of  the  food-prcductlcn  | 
country  Without  hog  hoti^es  and  dairy  ' 
barns  It  cant  be  done  If  the  Government  j 
wants  more  food  produced  they  will  have  to    ' 


help  us  get  the  necessary  equipment.    (W  A 
Cordes,    Guernsey.    Iowa  ) 

In  order  to  raise  more  hogs  I  mtist  have  a 
hog  house.  Im  willing  to  do  my  part  but  I 
must  have  hams  and  hog  houses  to  work 
with.  Some  provision  should  be  made  where- 
by the  fanners  can  obtain  the  necessary 
buildings  to  take  care  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction.     (Homer   Hall,    Guernsey.   Iowa  ) 

Guernsey  Is  here  in  the  heart  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  community.  Our 
buildings  an  J  fences  are  In  need  of  repair 
and  many  buildings  need  it.  and  lumber  Is 
needed  here  at  all  times  Time  Is  essential 
to  us  now     (M  H   Brother.'cn.  Victor.  Iowa  ) 

We  need  repairs  for  our  old  poultry  house 
and  also  need  another  one  The  lumber  sit- 
uation is  acute  in  this  section,  and  I  think 
some  provision  should  be  trade  for  the  farm- 
ers to  have  1-  mber  for  neces-sary  housing  fa- 
cilities. How  can  we  produce  more  if  we 
cant  get  the  necessary  buildings?  (E  J. 
Taylor.  Guernsey,  Iowa  ) 

I  am  a  fa  mer  taking  care  of  149  acres 
I  want  to  rabe  more  hogs  and  poultry  in  line 
with  the  Government's  plea  for  more  We 
need  lumber  here  In  Guernsev  and  provisions 
should  be  made  whereby  our  lumberyards 
can  secure  iumhei  for  our  requirements. 
(Kasper  Johnstern.  Deep  River.  Iowa.) 

Have  had  an  (jrder  in  for  6  months  for  hog 
houses  and  hiave  been  unable  to  get  hem 
(Jessie  Cartwrlght.  Kellerton,  Iowa  > 

Need  a  new  cattle  shed  I  am  feeding  60 
head  new  and  don't  have  room  enouch  Also 
need  a  lot  of  repairs  on  corncrib  and  grain 
bin      (Huga  Lensib    New  Liberty.  Iowa  ) 

Need  a  new  hog  house  as  I  am  keeping 
more  sows  tills  year.  Rrpairs  on  poultry 
house  badly  needed  (Willie  Hiem.  New  Lib- 
erty, Iowa  ) 

I  need  a  new  hog  house  as  I  have  30  sows 
this  year  Also  need  a  new  chicken  house 
and  repairs  en  corncrib.  (William  Gaizer, 
New  Liberty.  Iowa  ) 

Badly  need  hog  houses  and  chicken  wire 
(Ora  M    Ball,  Duncombe,  lov.a  i 

Bidly  need  hog  waicrere  and  feeders. 
(Frank  A    Schuster.  liChigh.  Iowa  ) 

Need  lumber  badly  for  necessary  repairs 
and  al^o  becau.se  of  the  Increa.sed  production 
progiam  needed  in  the  successful  war  effort. 
(Clarence  Hatina,  Woden,  Iowa  i 

Lumber  bndly  needed  to  comply  with  In- 
creased production  program.  (George 
Schm.dt.  Woden.  Iowa  ) 

Netd  lumrier  for  new  hop  house  to  replace 
old  obsolete  hou.'-e  (A  A  Bulir.  Sumner. 
Iowa  ) 

Need  shingles  badly,  also  several  hog 
troughs  and  feeders  as  1  rais  d  2.500  h?ad  of 
hogs  in  1942      (E    E   Beck.  Sutherland.  Iowa  ) 

It  is  es-entlal  that  I  have  a  new  barn  and 
cattle  shed  to  house  my  cattle  as  present 
facilities  are  Inadequate  ^  shelter  the  In- 
creased herds  brought  aho't  by  the  demand 
for  more  war  food  (J  E  Hansen.  Dedham 
Iowa .  I 

Lumber  and  material  badly  needed  to  carry 
on  production  goal  set  by  the  Government. 
(C    N    Loope.  Vaile.  Iowa  ) 

Lumber  badly  needed  fir  r.  p.:ir  woik  for 
Increase  in  production  of  livestock  and  crops 
(Ford  Hawley.  Vaile,  Iowa  ) 

Need  material  for  new  barn  and  repairs  to 
meet  Government  food  production  (Tracy 
North,  Vaile,  I(Ava  ) 

I  have  three  farms  to  keep  vip  and  nted  ma- 
terials for  repair*  and  would  like  to  buy   tlip 
lumber   as   needed,      (John   Supple    Co'ggon 
Iowa  I 

Poultry  house  too  small  and  need  more  hog 
houses      (Arthur  J    Truman.  Ryan.  Iowa  » 

I  neeo  seme  hog  hou.^es  but  local  lumber 
dealer  does  not  have  any  material  en  hand  to 
ma":e  them  up     Have  a  huge  number  of  sows 
to    farrow   and    not   enough    roum    for    them 
(Russell  Seymour,  Des  Molues  County.  Iowa  ) 
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HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 


Saturday.  March  27.  1943 
Mr.   HEIDINGER.     Mr.  Speaker. 


this 


month  the  General  A.ssembly  of  llie  Stale 
of  Ilhnois  passed  a  le.solution  ptiition- 
in«  the  Congres.s  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  propcsintz  an  anifi^dment 
to  the  Con.stitution  of  the  United  States 
proliibiting  any  Pre.>.ident  of  the  United 
States  from  .serving  more  than  two  terms 
I  of  4  year.s  each.  Thi.s  resolution  v. as 
I  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Illinois  on  the  10th 
day  of  March,  and  concurred  I  herein  by 
the  house  of  irpiescntativ«\s  of  said  as- 
sembly on  the  17th  day  of  March  1943. 

Under  leave  to  rtvi>e  and  extend  my 
remarks,  i  .submit  for  the  con.sideration 
of  the  Congress  this  resolution: 
Senate   Joint   Resolution   8 
Whereas  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  as  follows: 
"The    Congress,    whenever     two-thuds    of 
I    both    Houses    shall    deem    it    necessary,    shall 
j    propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or. 
I    on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
i    thirds  (  f  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  con- 
vention  for   proposing   amendments,   which, 
in  either   case,  shall   be   valid    to   all    urents 
[    and   purposes,   as   part   of   this   Constitution. 
!    when    ratified   by    the    legislatures   of    three- 
fcurths  of  the  several  Slates,  or  by  conven- 
tions In  three-fcurths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
'    the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  bo  pro- 
posed   by    the    Congress;    provided    that    no 
amendment  which  may  be  mad-  prior  to  the 
year  1808  shall  in  ar.y  manner  .itfei  t  the  hrjt 
and    fourth   clauses    in    the   ninth   .section    of 
the  first  article;  and  that  no  State,  without 
its    consent,    shall    be    deprived    of    its    equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate  ',  and 

Whereas  from  the  foregoing  it  Is  obvious 
that  State  legislatures  may  apply  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  calling 
of  a  convention  to  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  legislatures  or  con- 
ventions of  three-fourthi!  of  the  States,  as 
provided:  and 

Whereas  an  elective  term  of  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  limited  to 
4  years  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  without  any  present  restrictions  of 
provisions  as  to  the  number  of  term";  suc- 
cessive or  otherwise,  for  which  a  President 
may  be  elected;  and 

Whereas.  George  Washihgton.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Abraham  Lincoln,  and  other  great 
American  statesmen  of  immortal  memory 
he;d  inviolate  the  sanctity  of  American  tra- 
di'ion  that  no  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  serv.>  in  that  hu^h  cfflce  longer  than 
two  terms  of  4  years  each;  and 

Whereas,  the  office  of  the  Presidency  em- 
bodies and  personifies  an  immen.se  growing. 
and  encompassing  authoritv,  as  exercised  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  National  Oov- 
ernment,  and  fur  that  reason  ought  to  re- 
flect American  opportunity  of  attainment 
Without  restricting  high  favor  to  the  few. 
yet  admit  of  such  whclesome  medifications  of 
national   policy   as   the   American   people    in 


their  rightful  progress,  shall  be  entitled  to. 
In  perpetuity  of  the  American  order  of  life; 
and 

Whereas,  in  the  years  to  come,  the  neces- 
sity for  strong  and  undissipated  American 
persp:ctive*s.  traditions,  and  practices,  ex- 
empiifltd  by  such  leaders  as  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson and  Lincoln,  will  transcend  personcl 
and  partisan  interests,  if  the  Republic  of  the 
Unitfd  Stales  cf  America  is  to  continue  to 
live  and  function  as  a  leader  of  world  civi- 
lization: and 

Whereas.  44  State  legislatures  are  in  ses- 
sion this  year,  and  8  additional  State  legis- 
latures, IncluQing  those  that  convene  an- 
nually. Will  be  In  session  in  1944:  Therefore 
be  It 

Rcsoli^ed.  Tl'at  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-third 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  lilino.s  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein), 
do  heieby  apply  to,  and  petition,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention, in  pursuance  of  the  provi.'-ions  of 
article  V  of  the  Conttituticn  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  said  Conslituiicn.  pro- 
hibiting any  President  of  the  United  States 
from  serving  more  than  two  terms  of  4  years 
each,  unless,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  Congress, 
In  Its  wisdom,  shall  elect  to  submit  to  the 
several  Stales  a  proposed  ame.idment  to  the 
aaid  Constitution,  providing  for  the  sa:d  hm- 
Itin  of  the  tenure  cf  clQce  of  any  President 
of  the  United  States  In  two  terms  of  4  years 
each,  subject  to  ratlflcatlon  by  three-fourths 
Cf  the  Slates,  in  manner  provided;  and  he  It 
further 

R-'solved.  That  copies  hereof  be  transmitted 
to  the  legi-:aturcs  of  all  other  States  of  the 
Union,  inviting  those  of  like  mind  to  pursue 
the  course  herein  provided,  to  the  end  that 
a  deteimlnatlon  of  Lhis  vital  issue  may  be 
h.-^.d.  and.  if  consummated,  incorporated  as 
the  twenty-second  amendment  to  the  Con- 
rtitution  of  the  United  States,  at  as  early 
a  date  as  State  ratification  and  constitutional 
procedures   shall   make   pcssible. 


Gasoline  Rationing: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdaj.  March  27.  1943 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes,  Chair- 
man. Economic  Stabilization  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  25.  1943.  by 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Henry,  president  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association: 

March  25,  1943. 
Eon.  James  P.  Btrnes, 

Chairman.  Economic  Stabilization  Board, 
Wh.ite  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Btrnes:  Not  long  ago  you  were 
called  upon  to  resolve  the  bitter  controversy 
that  had  developed  t)etween  various  agencies 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  priority  posi- 
tion that  should  be  accorded  to  critical  pro- 
duction programs.  Including  synthetic  rub- 
ber, high-octane  gasoline,  and  e.scort  vessels 
In  the  allex^ation  of  limited  supplies  of  com- 
pcnent  parts.  The  decision  you  rendered  may 
net  have  been  pleasing  to  all  parties,  but  It 
was  final.  It  restored  harmony,  and  It  Is  very 
generally  understood  that  all  of  the  programs 
are  now  malLlng  satisfactory  progress. 


I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  a  problem 
which  I  believe  urgently  calls  for  your  In- 
tervention. I  refer  to  the  chaotic  situation 
in  which  some  8.500.000  operators  of  auto- 
mobiles In  the  16  Eastern  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  find  themselves  because  of 
constantly  changing  rules  and  regulations, 
abrupt  fluctuations  of  motor  fuel  allotments, 
and  uncertainty  and  apprehension  as  to  the 
future.  As  the  special  Senate  Oil  Shortage 
Committee  recently  concluded:  "The  public 
has  not  known  from  week  to  week  and  some- 
times from  day  to  day  how  much  gasoline  it 
could  count  on."  11  this  situation  is  per- 
mitted to  continue.  It  cannot  fail  to  have 
unfortunate  effects  on  civilian  efficiency,  ci- 
vilian economy,  and  the  war  effort  itself. 

We  apprecinte,  cf  course,  the  underlying 
factors  In  the  situation — the  p^tro'.cum 
fchortege.  the  virtual  disappearance  frcm 
their  old  routes  of  the  tanker  fleet  that 
formerly  served  the  eastern  seaboard,  the 
problem  of  building  up  a  new  transportation 
system,  th9  tremendous  demands  cf  war  In- 
dustry and  the  h')me  for  fuel  oil  and  the  on- 
shore and  offshore  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces.  Granting  all  cf  this,  it  is  cur 
opinion  that  the  conclusion  Is  inescapable 
that  passenger-car  operation  in  the  Eastern 
Stales  could  have  been  stabilized  within  the 
limits  of  the  mileage  rationing  program,  ex- 
cept for  blunders  in  the  domain  of  major 
policy,  the  division  of  control  and  responsi- 
bility as  regards  policy,  and  the  interagency 
feuds  that  make  cooperation   impossible. 

For  months,  at  a  time  when  tankers  were 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  laid  up. 
or  transferred  to  new  routes,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  witliheld  priority  lor  the 
necessary  steel  for  a  large  pipe  line.  For 
months  the  oil  companies  and  the  railroads 
backed  and  filled  in  the  matter  cf  mobilizing 
tank  cars  for  the  transportation  of  petroleum 
products.  For  months  the  consideration  of 
petroleum  costs  and  trade  advantages  ham- 
pered the  effort  to  bring  relief  to  the  eastern 
seabejard.  All  this  is  history.  Mor«  impcr- 
tant.  frcm  the  standpoint  of  this  communi- 
cation, the  division  of  responsibility  as  be- 
tween Government  agencies,  the  constant 
squabbling  and  maneuvering  as  to  what 
aeency  did  this  or  that,  wh^t  agency  shall 
take  credit  for  liberality  or  blame  for  restric- 
tion, have  reached  an  all-time  high. 

The  War  Production  Board  is  ftUly  con- 
versant with  the  disharmony  of  the  division 
cf  counsel  that  pertains,  but  It  Is  either 
unwilling  to  do  anything  about  It  and  Is  un- 
able to  bypass  the  rampart  of  "directives" 
with  which  the  agencies  are  surrounded.  It 
is  because  of  this  and  because  the  Gcvern- 
ment  has  fully  recognized  the  importance  cf 
the  passenger  car  in  the  transportation 
scheme  of  the  Nation  that  we  call  the  mat- 
ter to  your  attention. 

As  to  where  responsibility  rests,  the  answer 
Is  that  It  rests  in  different  places  for  different 
purposes.  The  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion has  the  over-all  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  transportation 
system.  Yet  this  Office  exercises  little  more 
than  the  role  of  another  consultant  when  It 
comes  to  actually  determining  the  amount  of 
gasoline  to  Im,  allotted  to  various  classes  of 
automobiles.  It  was  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transports tlcn .  however, 
who  recently  stated  that  we  must  depend 
more  and  more  on  the  passenger  car  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Inaeaslng  transportation 
load.  The  Office  of  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator for  War  Is  responsible  for  bringing 
petroleum  supplies  into  the  shortage  area 
and  for  breaking  up  the  FuppUes  Into  vari- 
ous categories  of  products.  Including  the 
fuel  to  be  made  available  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Thus  it  determined  the  other  day,  for 
instance,  that  333.000  barrels  of  motor  fuel 
a  day  would  be  the  quota  for  April  and  It  is  so 
certified  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Acting  upon  this  certification,  the  Office  of 


I    Petroleum     Administration     for     War     was 
1    through  for  all  practical  purposes.    And  the 
Office   of   Price    Administrator    had    the    re- 
,    sponsibllity  for  the  distribution  of  this  sup- 
I    ply.  Including  what  policy  was  to  be  followed 
j    in   regard   to  the  ban  on  pleasure  driving, 
maintenance  or  the  cutting  of  coupon  values, 
I    and  what  have  you.     The  COce  of  the  Petro- 
leum Administrator  for  War  had  no  more  to 
!    say  about  these  latter  actions  than  the  OfBce 
i    of  Price  Administration  had  to  say  atwut  how 
much  of  the  over-all  petroleum  supply  should 
be  converted  into  motor  fuel  for  civilian  use. 
And  so  goes  the  division  of  Jur:sd:ction.  with 
the  OfDce  cf  the  Rubl)er  Director  standing  by 
to  protect  the  prerogatives  of  Its  Executive 

i    order,    wlille    the    OfBce    of    C.villan    Supply 
seems    wholly    powerless   to   do   anything    to 
protect  the  civilian. 
I       One  agency  knows  little  about  what   the 
I    other  is  doing  or  why.     It  took  all  the  tact 
and  diplomacy  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion   to   secure   an   agreement   between   the 
I    Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the  Office 
'    of    the    Petroleum    Administrator    for    War 
on    the   explanation    to    the    public    on    the 
I    recent  cut  in  r«upon  values.     And  even  then, 
I    the  explanation  was  a  meaningless  statement 
I    to  the  effect  that  we  cannot  have  'unlimited 
I    motoring    now,  "    aomething    all    of    vis    have 
I    known  and  fully  realize,  but  which  at  this 
'    juncture  was  handod  out  with  all  the  solem- 
I    nlty  of  a  great   revelation.     Tne  people  are 
I    still  wondering  at  the  why  and    how  of  it 
j     all.     This    is    not    surprising.     The    slmul- 
I    taneous  announcement  of  the  lifting  of  the 
j    ban    on    pleasure    driving   and    the    cut    In 
■    coupon  values  came  at  a  time  when  the  gen- 
j    eral  impression  prevailed  that  the  petroleum 
I    situation  on  the  eastern  seaboard  was  easier, 
that  with  the  coming  of  spring  there  would 
ta    lets    demand    for    heaiing    oil.    speedier 
movement  of  rail  shipments  and  the  opening 
of    barge    movements    on    the   Great    Lakes, 
all  of  which  would  naturally  be  expected  to 
have    the   effect    of    easing    the    drastic    re- 
strictions  on   civilian   car   use.     The   knowl- 
edge  that  car   owners   in    the   Dominion   of 
Canada    are    peimlltcd    2,160   miles   a    year, 
while  car  owners  in  adjacent  sections  cf  the 
United  States   are  allowed  only   1.080  miles 
a  year  did  not  help  the  situation.     So.  the 
fact  that  hundrfds  of  thousands  cf  car  own- 
ers   are    now    contemplating    ge^t^iiig    rid    of 
their  cars  or  storing  them  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  harass- 
ment and  uncertainty  to  which  the  car  own- 
ers in  the  16  Eastern  Stat«s  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  been  subjected  as  a  result 
of  the  division  of  autliorlty  and  policy  fluc- 
tuations. On  March  19.  1942,  the  oil  com- 
panies were  asked  to  curtail  deliveries  to 
service  stations  by  20  percent.  On  April  15, 
the  curtailment  was  placed  at  33^^  percent, 
and  later  to  50  percent.  Card  rationing  of 
gasoline  was  put  into  effect  on  March  15. 
Coupon  rationing  became  effective  on  July  22. 
A  moratorium  on  gasoline  sales  was  put  Into 
effect  from  noon  December  18  to  midnight 
December  20.  A  cut  in  coupon  values  from 
4  gallons  to  3  gallons  was  made  effective  for 
A  bock  holders  on  November  22  and  a  similar 
cut  for  B  and  C  bcx3k  holders  on  December  21. 
On  January  7  came  the  ban  on  pleasure  dr.v- 
ing  with  enforcement  sanctions.  On  March  3 
enforcement  was  eliminated  and  an  honor 
ST-stem  Installed.  (Incidentally,  on  Maxch  2 
the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  reported 
that  we  were  "over  the  hump"  Insofar  as 
petroleum  shortage  In  the  East  is  concerned  ) 
And,  finally,  although  nothing  Is  final  In  such 
a  state  of  flux,  came  the  announcement  that 
the  pleasure  ban  would  end  en  March  22.  but 
that  A  coupons  would  be  drastically  devalued. 
That  Is  the  record. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
difficult  to  And  In  It  any  semblance  of  a  rea- 
soned pattern  or  any  approach  to  a  stabilized 
policy.    The  various  agencies  referred  to  above 
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are  doing  much  effective  work  in  the  areas  In 
•vhich  they  have  clear-cut  Jurisdiction.  But 
when  it  comes  to  formulating  broad  policies 
lor  cur  nperatlon.  authority  conflicts  and  over- 
laps, the  end  result  being  bickering  and  com- 
plete lack  of  teamwork,  with  the  car  owners 
confused  and  confounded  amidst  the  cross- 
currents of  the  conflict  In  Wa.«hmgton.  And 
as  regards  this  conflict,  the  situation  Is  defi- 
nitely deteriorating.  For  example,  it  could 
well  turn  out  that  the  recent  devaluation  of 
A  coupons  will  prove  a  boomerang  since  the 
granting  of  supplementary  rations  for  work 
purpo.ses  to  many  present  holders  of  A  coupon 
books,  as  well  a.s  B  and  C  book-,  may  absorb 
any  theoretica]  saving.  So  w'.th  the  celling 
on  motor-fuel  supply  lor  April  fixed  at^d  with- 
out any  guaranty  that  there  ls  or  there  will 
be  a  continuing  relationship  from  day  to  day 
between  the  supply  and  the  coupons  out- 
standing. It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if 
before  April  is  over  another  muratoritim  on 
sales  overtakes  the  eastern  beaboard  At  the 
same  time  there  l.e  growing  concern  over  the 
pcssibility  thot  the  depression  ot  coupon 
values  may  lead  to  a  new  and  large-scale  out- 
brea!:  of  black-market  operation.  That  Is  the 
picture  today 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  .say  that  the  publ'c 
ha<j  great  confidence  In  your  fairness,  in  your 
objectivity,  and  In  your  common-sens?  ap- 
proach to  national  and  regional  problems. 
We  feel  that  the  istue  we  are  .submitting  to 
you  has  reached  a  critical  state;  that  It  has 
a  laige  potential  of  trouble  for  the  civilian 
economy:  and  that  it  l.>  8Ufflciently  important 
to  merit  the  considoratUm  of  your  office. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Thos   P   Henry. 
President.  American 
Automobile  Association. 


Dofs  Liberty  Consist  in  $2  a  Day  Fxtra? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MIN.MF--.  '!  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Satnrdatj.  March  27.  1943 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion ha.s  recently  been  called  to  a  cla.s.s- 
day  nddrrss  by  Ht-nry  M.  Wn.'-ton.  pres- 
ident of  Brown  University  of  Providence, 
R.  I. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  of 
President  Wriston  s  conclusions  and 
neither  do  I  know  thai  all  the  back- 
ground of  facts  are  included  in  his  ad- 
dres.s,  but  he  has  in  his  speech  touched 
upon  some  pov.erful  and  thought -pro- 
voking; conditions  involving  human 
lights  and  constitutional  rights  which 
should  merit  tiie  best  thought  of  this 
country.  I  am  most  seriously  and  for- 
ever concerned  with  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  it  is  my  earnest  belief  that 
Mr.  Wriston's  address  deserves  the  im- 
mediah"  and  considerate  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  the  comments  of  all  con- 
cerned should  be  welcomed  so  that  a  full 
discus-sion  might  be  hail. 

President  Wriston's  speech  follows: 

This  is  a  war  In  which  public  education 
In  the  giaiid  features  of  strategy  has  been 
pursued  upon  a  scale  never  before  attempted. 
The  newspapers  flyht  every  battle  In  pros- 
pect, they  record  every  battle  in  detail,  and 
they  review  every  battle  in  retrospect.  They 
employ  not  only  reporters  but  experts;  they 
supply  m^s  and  diagrams,  e.xplauatious,  and 


explications.  It  is  a  poorly  oriented  person 
indeed  who  do»s  not  hpve  some  gra^p  upon 
the  strategic  concepts  which  are  so  vital  to 
victory 

Tlie  most  familiar  of  all  the  strategic  con- 
cepts and  of  all  the  tactical  maneuvers  is 
the  so-called  pincers  movemctit.  I  will  not 
Insult  your  intelligence  by  further  develop- 
ing an  Jea  with  which  you  are  already  f.i- 
miliar   throuph   reading   and    in   which   m^)'^t 

I    of  you  are  shortly  to  gain  a  direct  experience 

I    of  the  first  importance. 

;        I  want  to  speak  this  afternoon  of  another 

I  pincers  movement  by  which  a  little  band  of 
men  were  encircled,  cut  otT,  and  brotight  to 
surrender,  defeated  and  discredited,  and  In 
a  manner  and  by  a  method  which  seems  to 
me  an  assault  upon  freedom  everywhere  In 
the  world.  The  battle  was  fought  without 
maps,  without  glamour,  and.  I  am  afraid, 
without   iiope. 

By  the  law  of  the  United  States  there  has 
been  "set  up  an  ord.'r  in  that  (bituminous 
coal)  industry  which  is  not  without  lt«  re- 
semblance to  the  Fascist  order."  That  Is  a 
terrible  thing  to  say.  Being,  a;  you  know,  a 
cautious  man.  I  would  r.ot  venture  to  say  It 
up:)n  my  own  responsibility.  That  is  a  quo- 
tatUm  from  an  offlcinl  dccvimcnt  of  the 
United  States  Government  is.^ued  at  the  close 
of  an  incjulry  launched  by  thi  President  of 
the  United  States,  participated  in  by  both 
branches  of  Congress  and  by  the  administra- 
tion, richly  supported  with  public  funds  and 
ardently  pursurd  lor  many  months  The 
statement  was  signed  by  men  known  as  con- 
servatives and  as  radical.^,  by  exponents  and 
o; »  )nent8  of  the  so-called  New  Deal.  So  far 
as  I  know,  it  has  never  ".xrii  challenged,  nor 
do  I  see  how  it  is  open  to  challenge. 

The  entire  coal  industry  is  organized  ui^der 
a  clo.«:ed-!ihop  union  known  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  Nn  man  may  work 
either  In  the  anthracite  industry  or  In  the 
bifuinlnou-s-coal  industry  without  being  a 
member  of  this  imion.  That  situation  was 
promoted  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  it  was  sealed  by  contract  between  the 
union  and  the  mine  operators;  It  wa.«  recog- 
nized, sanctioned,  and  enforced  by  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  Gavern- 
ment 

Ihat  situation,  I  submit,  gave  enormous 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  union,  but  theie 
was  no  requirement,  either  In  law  or  m  prac- 
tice, that  the  union  should  have  any  demo- 
cratic process;  there  was  no  requirement  on 
the  part  of  tho  Government  which  conferred 
those  powers  that  there  should  be  the  slight- 
est attention  to  Individual  liberties.  Com- 
petent testimony,  if  angry,  is  supplied  upon' 
th't   fact. 

One  who  was  for  many  years  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  made  this 
comment:  "These  are  the  things  that  are 
going  on.  oiganized  despotism,  the  devices 
used  by  Hitler  In  occupied  countries  are 
resorted  to  in  the  20  puppet  districts  over 
which  John  Ltwls  has  complete  domina- 
tion." Let  us  assume  that  because  of  ant;cr 
the  point  Is  overstated  It  presumably  has 
a  core  ol  truth 

No'.v  let  us  see  what  happened.  The  an- 
thracite mine  workers  are  a  ni'norlfy  within 
the  union  They  had  a  tax  laid  upon  them 
by  the  union  It  was  called  dues,  but  we 
ought  not  to  let  names  confuse  us.  It  was 
a  tax  to  which  they  had  r.ot  consented.  It 
was  a  tax  which  was  withdrawn  from  their 
wages.  It  was  a  tax  which  they  could  not 
avoid  without  giving  up  their  living,  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  tax  destroyed  their  un'.on 
stattis  The  loss  of  union  status  under  tlie 
closed-shop  agreement  involved  their  dis- 
charge and  they  could  not  Ije  hired  by  any 
other  coal  mine  in  the  United  Slates  until 
readmitted  to  the  union. 

Th'^y  protested  pavm<  nt  of  that  tax.  They 
claimed  that  there  was  some  $7,000,000  In  the 
treasury,  a  claim  which  I  did  not  see  denied. 
Tliey  claimed  that  the  tax  was  to  be  used 
not  for  their  benefit,  but  to  organize  other 


people  outside  the  mine  Industry  In  which 
they  did  not  have  a  lively  interest  I  am 
not  at  this  moment  concerned  either  with 
the  truth  of  those  allegations  or  with  their 
merits.  I  am  concerned  for  the  moment  only 
with  the  fact  that  in  a  democratic  society 
they  were  held  as  convictions  by  a  substan- 
tial body  of  citizens. 

These  m^n  felt  that  they  had  been  taxed 
without  rtpre.sentation  and  they  sought  re- 
dress of  grievances  Those  grievances  may 
have  been  real  or  they  may  have  been  partly 
Imaginary.  A  historical  scliool  In  recent 
years  has  Insisted  that  our  forefathers  were 
not  fair  to  the  British  Government  In  say- 
ing that  they  were  taxed  witliout  represtntx- 
tion.  It  has  be -n  rather  the  fashion  to  Im- 
ply that  John  Hancock  was  nothing  but  an 
old  smugnkr.  Sam  Adam.s  a  tie'er-do-well, 
and  Tom  Paine  a  ra'^ble  rouser;  It  has  be- 
come stylish  to  insist  that  the  monumental 
grievances  of  which  they  CMnplained  were 
grossly  exaggerated  But  I  think  that  the 
verdict  of  history  L'  that  those  grievances 
were  deeply  and  passionately  held;  beliefs 
about  them  became  the  movln.m  force  by 
which   liberty   was  advanced  everywhere    In 

the  world. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  grievances  of  tr.e 
anthracite  miners  were  us  real  or  as  slgn'fi- 
cant  as  they  thought  is  an  important  mat- 
ter but  not  the  central  issue  The  central 
Issue  Is  that  nowhere  in  all  the  vast  and 
Involved  burcacracy  which  constitutes  the 
executive  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  there  anyone  whom  the  miners  could 
petition  for  the  redtess  ot  grievances  Their 
quarrel  was  not  with  the  em.ployer  They 
could  not  appeal  to  the  Conciliation  Service. 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  the  National 
Labor  Rt-lations  Boaid  They  thought  they 
could  ai)peal  to  the  War  Labor  Bnard.  but 
that  body,  which  has  not  been  timid  in  the 
acceptHiue  of  Jurisdiction,  thousli  somtiiin'.s 
feeble  in  the  discharge  of  Its  responsibility, 
having  gravely  listened,  gravely  c*etcrmm«d 
that  they  had  no  power  to  redtess  these 
grievances. 

If  there  are  grievances  and  no  machinery 
exists  to  hear  them  and  to  redress  them,  revo- 
lution IS  the  inevitable  consequence  That 
was  learned  to  the  cost  of  the  BiUlsh  Em- 
pire In  1776  and  thereafter,  to  the  cost  i,i 
the  French  monarchy  in  1709  and  thereafter, 
and  so  It  was  In  the  mine  fie'.ds  ot  Penr.syl- 
vanla.     The  men  struck 

Now  I  come  to  the  pincers  movement.  The 
strikers  were  proceeded  against  by  two  power- 
ful Instrtimentalltles  The  first  was  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  rot  be 
confused  because  there  were  neither  soldiers 
present  nor  firing.  The  Army  was  iheie  Ju^t 
the  same  For  the  President  of  the  Unllcfl 
States  did  not  claim,  when  he  ordered  the 
miners  to  go  back  to  work,  that  he  was  obey- 
ing his  constitutional  oath  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  He  did  not 
claim  to  be  acting  In  any  civil  capacity  what- 
ever; he  did  not  act  In  accordance  with  i  ny 
law  pa'-sed  by  Congress,  or  any  rule  adopted 
by  any  administrative  ai;ency.  or  any  chll 
procedure  sanctioned  by  n  court 

His  order  was  addies?ed  to  the  miners  oa 
the  Commander  In  Chief  It  was  a  military 
directive  and  had  Implicit  in  It  military  sanc- 
tions, including  the  use  of  force.  It  was  a 
confession  that  the  civil  Government  of  the 
United  States  did  not  have  at  Us  disposal  any 
Instrumentality  tor  the  redress  of  the  strik- 
ers' grievances.  That  was  a  pretty  powerful 
plncer  point  to  pinch  men  without  funds, 
wuhout  national  leadership,  without  avenues 
of  publicity,  and  v.ithout  re.ources. 

But  there  was  another  element  In  the  tac- 
tics of  this  situation  equally  powerful,  per- 
haps even  more  potent.  It  :s  difBcult  to  con- 
ceive an  agency  more  powerful  than  the 
Army.  But  the  strikers  said.  "Let  the  soldiers 
come;  you  cannot  mine  coai  with  bayonets  " 
Tlie  other  Jaw  of  the  pincers  was.  In  their 
minds,  I  conclude,  morf  potent  The  union, 
operating  under  the  sanction  of  law,  threat- 
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ened  tho«e  men  with  expulsion.  Technically 
It  was  expvQslon  from  the  union.  Really  It 
was  expulsion  from  their  living.  They  could 
not  work  in  any  mine  in  America.  In  many 
another  strike — against  employers — the  strik- 
ers have  been  promiaed  food  and  relief  that 
they  might  not  starve.  No  one  promised 
these  men  so  much  as  a  crust  of  bread.  They 
were  left  without  hope.  How  much  option 
remained  to  the  miners? 

That  power  to  take  away  not  only  a  man's 
Job  but  his  occupation,  to  blacklist  him  from 
bU  livelibood.  to  exile  him  from  hU  skill — 
that  power  is  so  vast  that  It  should  never  be 
committed  to  one  man,  or  any  group  of  men. 
or  any  voluntary  association  of  men.  Such 
dominance  over  human  life  ought  never  to 
be  controlled  by  a  contract  between  Indtis- 
trlal  managers  and  union  managers  who  may 
be  m  competition,  but  who  may  act  in  col- 
lusion. I  am  making  no  charge,  but  I  am 
calling  your  attention  to  a  very  real  possl- 
bUlty.  That  power  is  so  controlling  that  It 
should  not  be  exercised  even  by  government 
Itself  except  under  careful  restriction  of  law. 
with  full  Judicial  consideration  and  review. 
In  this  Instance  there  were  neither  legislative 
restrictions  nor  any  Judicial  procesa  what- 
ever; the  whole  matter  was  committed  to  the 
uncontrolled  discretion  of  a  small  group  of 
men — or.  conceivably,  an  individual.  That 
is  the  precise  and  explicit  program  of  tyranny, 
and  should  have  no  place  whatever  in  Amer- 
ican life. 

Let  me  remind  you  once  again  that  I  am 
not  discussing  the  merits  of  the  tax  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  men's  Judgment  as  to  the 
dimensions  of  their  grievance.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  their  action  did  not  bring  hardship 
upon  the  householder.  All  those  things  are 
important  in  other  connections:  they  are 
quite  Irrelevant  to  the  point  at  issue. 

I  am  saying  that  we  cannot  talk  atxjut 
freedom  everywhere  In  the  world  until  we 
find  means  through  legal  processes  and  not 
by  military  measures  and  the  threat  of  star- 
vation to  hear  and  redress  grievances  on  the 
part  of  free-bom  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  am  saying,  with  all  the  pas- 
sion I  can  summon,  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  no  right  to  protect  the 
property  rights  of  the  union  In  the  dues  of  its 
memljers  while  neglecting,  as  It  conspicu- 
ously did  neglect,  the  human  rights  of  those 
miners  to  the  protection  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act.  the 
moral  basis  for  an  industry-wide  closed  shop 
has  disappeared,  unless  there  Is  a  rigorous 
regulation  of  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
union  To  treat  a  union  which  covers  a 
whole  Industry  as  though  It  were  still  a  mere 
voluntary  association  without  great  powers 
is  an  anachronism  It  has  great  powers;  it 
must  also  have  great  responsibilities,  and 
those  re>ponsibUitle6  must  be  reflected  In  the 
law  There  mtist  be  opportunity  to  review 
and  redress  the  grievances  of  its  members 
against  its  management  Just  as  there  must 
be  redress  of  grievances  against  industrial 
management. 

When  you  get  ouUide.  you  will  hear  It  said 
that  this  Is  Just  an  attack  upon  labor  and 
unions.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  be  deceived. 
Unions  long  ago  l)ecame  an  essential  element 
In  American  life,  and  If  they  had  not  gained 
In  strength  and  vigor,  we  should  be  worse 
off  end  not  better.  It  Is  no  service  to  the 
cause  of  labor  or  of  unionism,  however,  to 
give  them  privileges  without  respKDnslbllltles 
or  to  assign  them  vast  powers  free  of  all 
regulation. 

When  you  get  outside.  It  will  be  emphasized 
that  those  miners  had  no  substantial  com- 
plaint; It  will  be  argued  that  John  L.  Lewis 
is  going  to  deniind  12  a  day  extra  for  them 
when  next  he  bargains  on  their  behalf.  He 
stexxl  right  up  to  the  War  Labor  Board  and 
said  he  would  demand  this  wholesome  In- 
crease— without  reference  to  the  so-called 
Little  Steel  formula.  If  a  man  gets  $2  a 
day    extra,    what    difference  does    it    make 


whether  he  has  this  fantasy  called  liberty? 
It  is  the  caah  that  counts,  and  If  Lewis  de- 
livers the  cash  on  the  barrelhead,  the  miners 
have  no  kick  coming. 

You  are  going  out  into  a  world  which  will 
tell  you  that  If  you  have  food  and  clothing 
and  hotislng,  and  particularly  IT  there  is  a 
separate  bathroom  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  moral  Integrity  and  political  lil>erty 
and  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  are 
not  so  important. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  should  be 
careless  of  htmian  want  and  human  suffer- 
ing and  human  need.  I  do  not  have 
much  worry  upon  that  point,  for  America 
has  set  a  standard  of  philanthropy,  a  standard 
of  hospital  care  unique  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. You  inherit,  and  I  am  sure  will  fulfill, 
that  tradition.  I  am  saying  that  If  you  got 
from  this  university  what  it  had  to  give,  a 
phllanthrejpic  attitude  will  not  fulfill  your 
obligation;  humanltarianism  is  but  the  prel- 
ude. 

The  substance  of  your  obligation  is  to 
develop  within  yoxir  own  life  and  to  exhibit 
in  your  speech  and  in  your  action  a  supreme 
devotion  to  the  rights  of  men,  to  Justice,  to 
freedom  for  others  'o  speak,  to  freedom  for 
them  to  exercise  their  Ood-glven  .-ights  as 
citizens.  You  will  be  concerned  first  of  all 
to  eschew  hsrpocrisy  and  purge  from  our  own 
national  life  the  vices  which  we  deplore  In 
others. 


The  Forand-RobertsoB  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  BHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  27. 1943 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  asked  me  how  my  bill,  H.  R. 
2277,  would  work,  the  script  used  in  a 
radio  interview  over  the  N.  B.  C.  network 
last  evening  by  Radio  Commentator 
Richard  Harkness  and  myself. 

I  believe  that  these  questions  and 
answers,  all  in  plain  everyday  English, 
make  very  clear  what  in  technical  terms 
appears  complex  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

The  interview  follows: 

Mr.  Habkness.  Mr.  Pohand,  it's  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  h^re  this  evening  before  our  N.  B.  C. 
microphone.  Tell  us,  first,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  Idea  of  putting  our  taxes  on  a 
pay-as-we-go  basis? 

Mr.  FoaAND.  Well  Mr.  Harkness,  everyone  is 
for  a  pay-as-we-go  system  of  taxation.  This 
fight  arises  from  one  fact  only.  There's  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  we  should  put 
the  system  into  effect.  For  example:  You 
remember  President  Roosevelt's  Budget  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  January.  In  his  section 
on  taxes  the  President  said  we  should  sim- 
plify our  whole  tax  system.  And.  so  far  as 
is  possible,  Bdr.  Roosevelt  said  we  should  put 
tax  collections  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis.  But 
the  President  is  opposed  to  the  Ruml  plan. 
He  endorses  Its  objective.  But  he  feels  the 
Treasury  can't  afforO  to  be  so  big-hearted. 

Mr.  HAaKNXss.  That  seems  to  be  where 
your  bin  fits  in. 

Mr.  FoaAND.  Exactly.  My  plan — that  is. 
the  Forand-Robertson  plan — is  a  compromise 
measure  aimed  at  getting  part  of  cur  taxes 
on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis.  First,  It  establishes 
the  principle  of  collecting  taxes  currently. 
Secondly,  it  does  it  in  such  a  way  that  there 
will  be  no  Impairment  of  the  Treasury's 
revenue. 


Mr.  Hakknisb.  Tell  us  then,  how  does  jout 
compromise  plan  work? 

Mr.  FoKANv.  It's  really  simple.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reporK^l  a  bill 
featuring  a  20  percent  withholding  of  salaries 
and  wages  beginning  next  July  1  The 
Porand-Robertson  bill  has  the  same  with- 
holding feature. 

But  the  committee  bill — the  bill  that's 
being  debated  on  the  House  floor  now — car- 
ries no  provision  for  paying  our  taxes  as  w» 
go.     That's  where  my  bill  differs. 

As  you  know,  the  Government  now  collects 
a  19-percent  tax  on  the  first  taxable  dollar  of 
any  person's  income.  That  figure  Includes 
the  6-perceat  normal  tax,  and  a  surtax  of  IS 
percent  in  the  lowest  bracket.  Under  my 
bill  the  Government  will  forgive  that  19  per- 
cent now  being  charged  on  our  1942  Incomes. 
That  means  that  if  my  bill  is  adopted,  the 
Government  wm  forgive  all  last  year's  taxes 
owed  by  almost  all  persons  In  the  lower  tax 
brackets.  That  group  takes  In  some  90  per- 
cent of  our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HAaiufzss.  I  want  to  get  that  straight. 
Mr  FoaAiro.  On  1942  incomes  some  44,000,000 
persons  had  to  file  returns  with  the  Treas- 
ury. If  your  plan  Is  approved  by  Congress, 
how  many  of  those  44.000.000  taxpayer*  will 
have  their  1942  taxes  entirely  forgiven? 

Mr.  FoKANO.  I'd  estimate  about  33.000,000 
persons  will  have  their  1942  taxes  wipod  out 
under  the  Forand-Robertson  bill. 

Mr.  Haskkcss.  There's  one  more  question 
right  at  this  point.  The  balance  of  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers — 'jcme  ten  or  eleven  million — 
have  to  pay  more  than  19  percent  on  their 
1942  incomes.  How  will  your  proposal  affect 
this  group? 

Mr.  FoBAND.  These  persons  will  have  to  pay 
the  Government  everything  they  owe  on  last 
year's  taxes  above  19  percent.  That's  where 
the  compromise  comes  in.  A  big  portion  of 
the  taxpayers  will  be  put  on  a  pay-as-they-go 
basts.  But.  still,  the  Government  will  collect 
taxes  from  Incomes  In  the  upper  brackets. 

Mr.  Hakkkcss.  That's  plain  so  far.  Now 
let's  get  down  to  cases.  Let's  assume  your 
plan  is  adopted.  Here's  one  question.  How 
would  we  shift  over  from  the  present  tax 
collection  plan — the  one  which  keeps  ua 
paying  our  taxes  1  year  behind — to  your  sys- 
tem of  pay  as  you  go? 

Mr.  FoBAiro.  It's  simple.  We  all  made  out 
our  income-tax  returns  and  paid  the  first 
installment  on  March  15.  That  pa3rment 
wotUd  stand.  In  addition,  we'd  pay  the  sec- 
ond installment  coming  due  on  June  16. 
Then  the  Government  would  figure  It  this 
way.  The  basic  part  of  our  March  and  June 
payments — that  is,  the  19  percent — would 
be  counted  by  the  Treasury  as  advance  pay- 
ments on  our  1943  Income  taxes.  Anything 
in  excess  of  that  19  percent  would  be  counted 
as  payments  of  1942  taxes  In  other  words, 
the  Treasury  would  be  forgiving  us  our  basic 
liability  for  la<}t  year's  taxes 

Mr.  HARKNESS  That's  plain  enough,  all 
right.  But  what  would  happen  after  June  15 
under  your  plan? 

Mr  PoaAND.  Beginning  July  1,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  withhold  20  percent  from  our 
pay  checks.  This  tax  would  be  figured  as 
all,  or  as  part  of  what  we  owe  the  Govern- 
ment on  our  1943  Incomee.  When  we  achieve 
that  position,  approximately  33,000.0C0  of  the 
country's  44.000.000  taxpayers  will  be  on  a 
pay-as-they-go  basis. 

But  under  our  present  system,  there  will  be 
Income-tax  Installments  for  1942  due  on 
September  15,  and  again  on  December  15. 
Here's  the  way  those  two  installments  would 
work  out. 

If  the  tax  on  your  1942  Income  was  no 
more  than  19  percent,  you'll  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment nothing  in  September  and  Decem- 
ber. But  if  your  tax  was  more  than  the 
basic  liability  of  19  percent,  you'll  have  to 
pay  the  Treasury  the  difference  between  19 
percent  and  whatever  your  tax  may  ha\e 
been.  The  same  would  be  true  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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timated  1943  tax  income  by  making  tax- 

nairorc  #«iirrprit    n «:  t.hnsp  nlans  do.  It  cives 


ing  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarterly 
payments  for  1943. 
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There's  one  more  Important  point.  We 
shiAildr.'t  foci  ourselv«'8  Before  this  war  is 
over,  the  G(jvernmcnt  will  have  to  collect 
Still  higher  taxes  from  the  American  public. 
That  s  where  the  Forand-Robertson  plan 
comes  In  Kgam.  If  the  Government  forgives 
that  19  percent  basic  liability  for  1942.  Indi- 
vidual income  taxpayers  will  be  able  to 
shoulder  the  additional  buixlen  They'll  be 
able  to  do  it  because  they  wont  have  the 
weight  of  previous  taxes  still  hanging  over 
their  heads  That's  one  of  the  chief  benefits 
of   thus   pay-as-we-go  plan 

Mr  Harkness.  Mr.  Pohand.  the  adminis- 
tration—  that  is.  the  JTefiident  and  the 
Treasury  Department — are  against  the  Ruml 
plan  as  embodied  in  the  so-called  Carlson 
bill.  How  does  the  adminis'iration  otand  on 
your  measure? 

Mr  FoRAND  la.st  year,  the  plan  I  now  ofler 
was  approved  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
And  certainly,  the  plan  .'eems  to  meet  the 
Presidents  recommendation  for  a  feasible 
way  of  putting  our  taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Mr  Harkness  There's  one  more  point.  I 
was  reading  your  plan  this  afternoon.  I 
notice  you  provide  special  exemptions  for 
men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 

Mr  FoRAND  That's  rli;ht  Mtnibers  of  our 
armed  forces  would  autonuitlcally  get  ex- 
emptions up  to  $3,500.  U.S-.  personal  exemp- 
tions, on  comjxnsation  received  for  military 
service  Then,  if  any  man  in  uniform  should 
die  while  in  active  service,  the  Government 
would    abate   all   of   his   tax   debts. 

Mr  Harkness  Now.  for  one  last  question. 
If  the  Forand-Robortson  plan  Is  adopted, 
when   Will    the   people  feel    its   benefits? 

Mr  FoRAND  Not  this  year,  nor  perhaps 
:iext  year  But  when  they  l(>9e  their  jobs,  or 
when  they  retire,  or  If  they  die  In  other 
w(.rds.  when  they  cease  receiving  Income. 
For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  millions 
of  people  may  be  out  of  work,  temporarily 
at  least,  during  the  period  of  transition  from 
our  war  ecommy  to  ptacetime  Under  r-ur 
present  law,  even  though  they  would  have 
no  Income  at  all.  they  still  would  have  to 
pay  a  year's  back  taxes.  Whereas,  under  the 
Forfnd-Rv.bertson  plan,  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  people  having  been  marie  current, 
will  owe  no  back  taxes  The  other  10  per- 
cent would  owe  but  a  little.  So.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  people  will  get  the  relief,  when 
they  need  it  mrst 

Mr  Harkniss  Thank  you.  Representative 
FoRAND  lor  being  with  us  this  evening  Im 
sure  that  your  explanation  of  the  F-rand- 
Robert.«on  plan  of  tax  fon^iveness  will  aid 
us  all  In  understanding  the  issue  at  stake 
In  the  consideration  of  this  tax  bill  on 
Capitol  Hill. 
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OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Satwday.  March  27.  1943  \ 

Mr,    BOYKIN,     Mr,    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  appearinc:  in  the  March   ' 
26.  1943,  Kssue  of  the  Mobile  Labor  Jour-   I 
nal.  Mobile.  Ala,:  I 

MORZ    ABOUT    ABSENTEEISM;     rTS    C.'VSE    AND    THE 

CVTIE  1 

There  has  been  more  loose  talk  about  ab-    | 
senteeisni  than  there  was  about  the  so-called 


40-hour  week.  Like  most  Insincere  dishonest 
perstins  the  lab<ir  baiters  attempt  to  lay  all 
the  blame  at  the  door  of  organized  lab  ir 
The  Peglers  and  their  like  say  such-and-such 
Is  so  and  the  cure  lies  in  one  positive  action: 
Destroy  the  unions — invoke  a  work-or-flght 
order.  If  the  cure  were  that  simple  I  think 
w  could  all  support  It.  But  the  facts  belle 
the  statements  and  the  premises  so  glibly 
enunciated  by  the  smart  guys.  What  are  the 
facts? 

Labor  organizations  are  doing  their  dead- 
level  best  to  curb  all  alventeeism. 

What  are  they  up  against? 

1  Housing  projects  are  planned,  built,  and 
filled  with  war  workers  Those  who  designed 
the  projects  forgot  that  2.000  or  3,000  fami- 
lies all  dumped  in  one  restricted  area  mu'-t 
have  certain  services  such  as  food,  barber 
shops,  pressing  shops,  and  all  those  myriads 
of  things  tl  at  go  to  make  s  >mcthing  ukm  to 
living  No  provision  at  all  is  made  lor  recre- 
ational activity  So  what  happens:  Precious 
hours  are  wasted  while  he  head  of  the  hou.se- 
h'^Id  tries  to  find  food  at  already  overtaxed 
groceries  in  already  established  areas.  He 
Waits  endless  hours  at  downtown  barber 
shops  because  some  theorist  flidn't  figure  a 
war  worker  ever  gets  a  haircut  or  ever  eats 
a  meal. 

2  Such  e.s.sontial  services  as  vi.sitlng  the 
bank  brings  up  u  major  problem  for  the  war 
worker  The  banks  are  w  )rklng  under  nor- 
mal peacetime  procedures  They  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  needr,  of  thf 
war  worker  and  as  a  result  iniless  the  head 
of  the  family  makes  his  time  fit  the  bank':i 
time  he's  Uut  oui  of  luck  The  same  thing 
applies  In  visiting  th«  already  overloaded 
limited  number  of  doctors  in  the  community 
or  the  dentist  Insofar  as  shopping  In  the 
city  Is  concerned  up  until  now  there  la  no 
pD.ssibillty  of  this,  unless  thf  worker  delib- 
erately takes  a  day  off 

3.  A  large  p.irt  of  our  war-worker  popula- 
tion lives  at  distances  from  their  work  of 
from  10  to  40  miles  At  week's  end  after  the 
monotony  of  driving  to  work  and  back  heme 
of  80  miles  dally,  plus  putting  in  a  good  day  s 
work  many  of  the  workers  Ju-t  pla:n  take  oJT 
Maybe  they  do  a  little  farnung  No  matter 
what  thpy  do.  it  all  goes  Into  the  record  as 
absenteeism, 

4,  Older  men  have  been  recalled  Into  the 
plants.  Their  physical  stamina  Is  Just  not 
up  to  hitting  the  ball  over  long  stretches  of 
time  Irrespective  of  the  reasons.  In  the 
niitids  (jf  those  who  are  intellectually  dis- 
honest and  who  distort  the  facts  Just  to  dis- 
tort them,  It  is  absenteeism 

5   Then    there's    just    the    plain    ne'er-do 

well — the  parasite — who  after  he  makes  a 
C(  uple  of  days  will  lay  off  till  he  s  used  up 
his  earnings  unti  his  appetite  or  thirst  forces 
him  back  to  woik  Tins  b  the  guy  I'm  going 
to  talk  about  now.  When  our  Government 
and  Industrial  management  gets  wise  to  the 
fact  that  the  maintenance  of  worker  morale 
Is  Just  as  important  to  the  war  effort  ns  the 
maintaining  of  soldier  morale  the  other  prob- 
lems Will  be  solved.  But  about  this  matter 
of  malingerers  and  Just  plain  ignorant  cuss- 
edness  on  the  part  of  war-production  slack- 
ers, here's  a  plan  that  would  work: 

This  plan  needs  but  one  thing— the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  labor  leaders  in 
every  community.  We  must  accept  the 
challenge 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  should  Is- 
sue a  directive  n^akmg  it  mandatory  to  set 
up  In  every  war-connected  Industry  a  Joint 
management-labor  review  committee.  The 
sole  purpo.se  of  this  committee  would  be  to 
review  the  attendance  records  of  all  ab- 
sentees. P  It  the  absentees  through  a  screen- 
ing test:  Weed  out  those  who  are  absent  for 
good  cause  from  those  who  have  or  can  show 
no  good  rea.son  Bring  the*^  men  or  wcmen 
before  the  committee  of  labor  ani  manage- 
ment, get  his  version  o2  the  reasons  lor  hit 


continued  and  consistent  periods  of  being  ab- 
sent. Invp.Ktigate  among  his  associates  11  It 
Is  established  that  he  Just  does  not  give  a 
dtnnn,  tlien  treat  this  worker  Juf't  as  we 
treat  a  slacker  or  alien  sympathizer,  put  him 
In  a  reservation  clcsely  adjacent  to  his  former 
associates.  The  stigma  attached  to  such  a 
procedure  once  it  was  established  and  the 
shirking  workers  realized  that  their  associ- 
ates on  the  committee  were  not  kidding, 
woulu  K(.on  definitely  halt  prartlcally  all  irre- 
sponsible absenteeism  The  eflectiveness  ol 
this  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  Jury  of  the 
worker's  clcse  associates  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment. Very  few  men  could  stand  the  ridi- 
cule and  the  stls^ma  that  would  be  attached 
to  them  if  through  their  own  dereliction  of 
duty  they  found  themselves  In  such  a  pre- 
dicament Btif*  In  bad  grace  with  their  fellow 
workers. 

Loose-thinl:ing.  well-meaning  Congressmen 
and  others  have  the  silly  notion  that  the 
threat  of  induction  would  halt  irresponsible 
absenteeism  The  Idea  Is  silly  Half  the 
guys  KUilty  are  involuntarily  htld  In  civilian 
life  by  home  ties.  To  that  type  of  person 
induction  'nto  the  Army  would  ccme  to  them 
as  a  relea.«e  from  responsibility  Many  of 
them  are  In  a  4  F.  others  are  over  38  vear«  of 
age  and  not  subject  to  a  work-or-(ight  order 
Surely  they  are  not  good  material  for  our 
Army.  Our  officers  are  not  wonderworkers 
and  this  mans  Army  Is  made  up  of  the  best 
human  material  ever  bmught  into  an  Army. 
Remember  well  that  old  axiom  about  one 
rotten  apple  spoiling  the  whole  barrel — that's 
exactly  what  would  occasion  If  we  tried  to 
make  soldiers  ol   these  malingerers 

The  cure  for  irresponsible  absenteeism  Is: 

The  social  astraclsm  of  workers  that  are 
guilty  of  it  After  all  ,t  prcxliictlon  slacker 
merits  no  more  consideration  than  an  Army 
slacker 

We  can  stop  It  cold  If  we  will  have  courage 
to  do  the  Job  Its  up  to  labor  to  take  the 
ball  and  offer  constructive  ideas  on  this  mat- 
ter of  irresponsible  absenteeism 

If  we  ado[)t  tlie  idta  propouf.ded  herein  or 
simething  similar  to  it.  then  we  have  an- 
swered our  critics  In  an  honest  and  positive 
way.  We  prove  our  right  to  continued  public 
support. 

If  we  fall  to  heed  the  storm  warnings, 
then  we  but  lot  down  the  bars  for  continued 
criticism  from  the  labor  baiter  and  skepticism 
from  those  who  read  or  listen  to  the  com- 
ments of  those  same  labor  baiters. 

What  is  organiz?d  labor's  answer?  Will  we 
take   up   the  challenge,  or   will   we   duck    the 

Lssue? 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

or   CCiNNECTirfT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  27.  1943 

Mr.  COMPTON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  a  preat  deal  of  intere.st 
since  Thursday  lo  the  expositions,  ex- 
planations, and  debate  on  the  several 
bills.  As  far  a.s  I  can  determine  in  my 
own  mind  nothing  has  been  proposed  a.s 
yet  that  is  as  simple  and  as  fair  and  as 
lopical,  as  the  Carlson  bill.  However, 
there  s^ems  to  be  some  criticism  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  I  believe  I 
can  meet.  This  plan  is  so  simple  and  so 
fair  and  treats  everyone  alike  and 
should.  I  believe,  satisfy  the  millionaire 
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as  well  as  the  demagog  and  class-bait- 
ers who  fear  the  rich  will  be  favored. 

Let  us  first  face  facts  and  be  realistic. 
Let  US  stop  trying  to  be  complicated  and 
talking  about  discoimts  and  forgiveness 
and  all  of  the  Intricate  computations 
and  tables,  for  a  moment,  and  say  to  our- 
selves, •'After  all.  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  must  pay  for 
this  *-ar,  not  this  year  but  over  the  years 
to  come  as  quickly  as  we  can."  Then  ask 
ourselves  this  question:  "How  much  can 
we  pay  this  year;  in  other  words,  how 
much  will  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  as  represented  by  our  individual 
incomes  stand  in  this  year  1943?" 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  ask.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  consider  my  plan  not 
as  a  partisan  matter,  but  as  a  solution 
and  a  compromise  against  those  who 
wish  to  differentiate  in  the  treatment  of 
the  taxpayer  and  f a\  or  one  group  against 
another.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  my 
plan  is  a  very  simple  one;  perhaps  so 
simple  that  it  has  no  place  in  these  days 
of  complicated  and  multitudinous  direc- 
tives, but  at  least  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  the  public  in  under- 
standing what  I  propose. 

My  plan  will  void  75  percent  of  the 
1S42  taxes  for  100  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers; not  100  pel  cent  of  the  taxes  for 
75  percent  of  the  taxpayers. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Carlson  bill  with 
the  very  great  hope  that  a  majority  will 
do  likewise.  But  ^  have  been  both  sad- 
dened and  cheered  by  the  debate  here 
since  Thursday.  There  have  been  dis- 
tinctions made  that  strike  a  terrible  blow 
at  democracy  as  we  have  grown  to  know- 
it  in  America.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
large  number  of  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress are  going  to  consider  s  riously  any 
legislation  that  will  restilt  in  the  aban- 
donment of  one  of  our  most  cherished 
principles  and  set  class  against  class 
merely  as  a  sop  to  the  unreasonable 
whims  of  the  New  Deal? 

I  realize  that  the  very  life  of  the  New 
Deal  depends  upon  its  ability  to  spend, 
to  create  unnecessary  jobs  for  ^he  faith- 
ful. But  does  not  the  New  Deal  realize 
that  the  old  fable  of  the  goose  that  laid 

the  golden  egg  still  holds  true? 

For  10  long  years  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  have  poured  an  ever-increasing 
stream  of  dollars  into  the  bottomless  pit 
of  the  New  Deal  well.  The  taxpayers 
have  made  it  p>ossible  for  this  adminis- 
tration to  keep  all  of  its  varied  and 
sundry  pumps  well  primed.  Now  it  is 
time  to  do  a  little  pump  priming  for  the 
taxpayer,  and  to  do  it  on  a  basis  of 
equality. 

If  we  are  going  to  kill  a  fatted  calf,  let 
all  of  the  taxpayers  sit  at  the  prodigals' 
table  and  share  equally. 

My  plan  is  as  simple  as  the  Ruml  plan. 
It  is  equally  equitable  in  that  it  draws 
no  distinction  between  the  low-income 
and  the  high-income  groups,  but  still 
accomplishes  the  prime  purpose— for  we 
are  seeking  a  solution,  by  making  all 
taxpayers  current  with  a  genuine  mini- 
mum of  hardship. 

More  than  that,  however,  it  adds  three 
very  vital  factors  which  we  do  not  find 
in  the  Carlson  bill  or  the  Ruml  plan. 
Besides  adding  $2,000,000,000  to  the  es- 


timated 1943  tax  income  by  making  tax- 
payers current,  as  those  plans  do.  It  gives 
the  Treasury  an  additional  $2,500,000,- 
000  by  requiring  that  all  taxpayers  pay 
the  same  percentage  of  their  1942  taxes 
without   distinction   between   them. 

Thus,  under  the  plan  I  propose,  the 
1943  tax  revenue  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  be  $14,500,000,000  instead 
of  the  $10,000,000,000  estimated  on  1942 
incomes. 

Its  second  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment Is  that  it  will  curb  inflationary 
tendencies  throughout  1943  by  requiring 
a  larger  tax  payment  from  all  taxpayers, 
big  and  small. 

A  third  accomplishment,  not  to  be 
overlooked,  is  one  that  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  It  will  make  every- 
body ju.st  a  little  bit  more  aware  that 
we  are  fighting  a  terrible  and  costly  war, 
and  that  sacrifices  must  be  equal  among 
all  of  us — not  just  shared  by  a  few. 
My  plan  is  simply  this: 
All  of  our  taxpayers  who  earned  a 
taxable  income  in  1942  have  paid  the 
first  installment  on  that  tax  on  March 
15.  That  installment  represented  25 
percent  or  more,  at  least,  of  their  indebt- 
edness for  1942  and  it  is  now  money 
gone  over  the  dam. 

Accept  that  first  installment — that 
25-p)ercent  payment — as  full  payment  of 
all  1942  income-tax  obligations.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  thus  assured  of 
collecting  25  percent  of  the  1S42  levy 
or  approximately  $2,500,000,000. 

I  am  very  confident  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  taxpayers  are  willing  to 
pay  that  extra  25  percent  this  year  as  a 
premium  or  share-the-war  thanks  offer- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department  and  to 
an  intelligent  Congress  for  the  privilege 
of  getting  themselves  out  of  debt,  or 
sharing  equitably  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
preserving  the  fundamental  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal — and  are 
treated  as  such  in  these  United  States. 

So  far,  then,  the  plan  has  accomplished 
the  task  of  paying  off  the  1942  income- 
tax  debts  of  all  o*  our  taxpayers  on  an 
equal.  share-and-s"hare-alike  basis. 

But.  while  Congress  has  been  consid- 
ering this  legislation  the  tax  clock  has 
kept  moving  inexorably  forward,  and  we 
now  find  that  our  44,000.000  taxpayers 
are  already  in  debt  for  the  first  3  months 
of  1943.  We  do  not  intend  to  go  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  until  July  1.  so  by 
that  time  our  taxpayers  will  be  in  dpbt 
for  the  first  6  months'  taxes  of  1943. 
How  best  to  liquidate  those  taxes? 

Under  my  plan  the  taxpayers  with  a 
taxable  income  in  1942  would  make  their 
second  installment  payment  on  June  15 
as  already  planned  and  arranged  for  by 
a  great  majority  of  our  taxpayers.  But 
as  the  first  installment  paid  off  the  1942 
debt  In  full,  the  second  installment  v.ill 
be  credited  to  the  taxes  owed  for  the  first 
3  months  of  1943. 

Thus  on  July  1.  when  the  withholding 
tax  goes  into  effect— that  is  when  the 
pay-as-you-earn  deductions  begin — otir 
taxpayers  will  then  be  in  debt  only  for 
the  preceding  3  months  or  second  quarter 

of  1943. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  beginning  July 
1  the  pay-roll  deduction  plan  is  account- 


ing for  the  third  and  fourth  quarterly 

payments  for  1943. 

The  unpaid  taxes  for  that  second  quar- 
ter representing  25  percent  of  a  full 
year's  taxes,  may  be  paid  at  the  tax- 
payers' convenience  during  the  period 
from  June  15.  1943.  to  March  15.  1944, 
when  they  must  have  been  paid  in  lull. 
Provisions  could  be  made  for  extensions 
of  time  in  cases  of  undue  hardships.  No 
interest  would  be  charged. 

The  taxpayers  thus  have  a  minimiun 
of  9  months  to  acctimulate  enough  cash 
in  addition  to  that  ciurently  deducted 
from  wages  and  salaries,  to  liquidate  an 
exLra  one-fourth  of  a  year's  taxes. 

The  "share-the-war"  premium  the 
American  people  will  pay  to  become  cur- 
rent and  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  receive  is  one-fourth  of  their 
1942  income  tax.  It  may  well  be  that 
for  some  people  this  added  burden  will 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  hardship, 
but  these  are  hard  times  and  the  hard- 
ship or  sacrifice  will  be  no  greater,  rela- 
tively, on  any  one  class  or  group. 

The  "white  collar"  worker  who  today 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferer  mider  a  heavy  tax  burden  will 
bear  the  least  brunt  under  this  plan  be- 
cause his  taxes  are  smaller  and  a  25  per- 
cent addition  to  them  is  thus  very  small. 
None  of  us  can  read  the  future.  None 
of  us  knows  what  next  year  will  bring. 
At  this  moment  our  national  income  is 
at  its  highest  peak.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  can  and  will  shoulder  this 
added  burden  just  so  long  as  it  is  placed 
upon  their  shoulders  on  a  share-and- 
share-alike  basis.  Certainly  it  is  only  a 
percentage  of  a  burdfn  that  we  all  must 
share  some  day  soon-^why  not  at  a  time 
when  incomes  are  at  a  peak. 

It  is  b-'tter  to  awaken  the  people  to  the 
costliness  of  war  and  the  need  for  sacri- 
fices now,  than  to  abandon  for  all  time 
an  ideal  and  a  principle  of  democracy 
that  has  made  this  country  great  and 
strong. 

Here.  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  op- 
portunity for  this  Victory  Congress  to 
achieve  a  maximum  of  results  with  a 
minimum  of  hardships.  In  the  order  of 
their  importance  the  prime  results  are: 
First.  Place  all  44.000.000  of  our  tax- 
payers on  a  current,  pay-as-you-go  basis 
and  continue  the  accepted  schedules 
set  up  on  ability  to  pay. 

Second,  Treat    all     taxpayers     alike 

without  regard  to  class,  group,  or  Income. 

Third.  Increase  the  tax  revenue  of  the 

Treasury  Department  in  1943  from  an 

estimated    $10,000,000,000    to    $14,500.- 

OOOOOO. 

Fourth.  Curb  inflationary  tendencies. 

Fifth.  Collect  high  taxes  during  a  high 
income  period. 

Sixth.  Acquaint  the  American  people 
now  with  the  tremendous  costs  of  war. 

Seventh.  Quiet  the  objections  of  the 
administration  to  a  suspected  too  great 
a  loss  of  income  from  1942  taxes. 

Eighth.  Silence  the  demagogs  and 
the  class-baiters  who  fear  the  wealthy 
will  benefit  out  of  proper  proportion. 

There  is  no  other  plan  now  before  this 
Congress  which  wiU  equitably  «cc-m- 
plish  all  of  these  much-to-be-dcsu-ed 
results. 
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An  Aviation  Committee — It  Will  Come 
Up  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WE.ST    VlKoINlA 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SatHidau.  March  27.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  my  purpost'  to  reopen  at  this  lime 
the  arguments  for  a  standing  Committee 
on  Aviation.  I  do.  however,  de.'^ire  to 
state  that  the  matter  is  not  dead — it  will 
be  considered .  I  hope  favorably,  at  a 
date  not  too  far  di.stant.  We  are  to  live 
in  an  air  a^-e  in  the  years  ju.^t  over  the 
horizon.  This  new  world  is  graphically 
set  forth  in  the  following  advertisement 
appearing  in  newspapers  of  recent  date. 
It  15  quoted  herewith: 

NO    SPOT    ON     E/vrTH    IS    MORI    THAN     60     HOURS 
FROM     TOPR     LOC.\L     AIRPORT 

Alons  with  all  that's  being  s.ild  and  written 
abnit  ihe  kind  of  world  well  be  living  in 
after  the  war.  here  s  one  fact  you  cannot 
ignore:  No  spot  on  earth,  however  dlsUnt. 
la  more  thnn  60  hours'  flying  time  frcm  your 
local  airport  That  s  hi  w  .^inall  the  world 
is  today.  b*K:au«e  of  the  plane 

If  you  dcubt  It.  ask  the  pilots  and  crews 
who  are  flying  today  s  big  long-rarge  planes, 
ferrying  military  personi:el  and  supplies  to 
our  far-flung  battle  fronts  They'll  tell  you 
that  the  .\tlantic  Is  only  400  :nlnutes  wide — 
that  Australia  and  San  Francisco  are  a  mere 
35  hours'  fivlrg  time  apart— that  you  can 
hop  frtm  the  United  Srates,  touch  Brazils 
hump.  Hiid  come  down  in  Africa,  all  in  27 
hours   flying  time. 

Or  lioic  at  one  of  the  new  "aviation  geog- 
raphv"  maps,  liki'  those  our  children  are 
studying  in  school.  Tl>.ese  maps  make  obso- 
lete th"  maps  we  have  always  known  They 
shew  U5  the  world  as  It  really  is  In  this 
world  t»ecause  of  the  plane.  Main  Street  runs 
from  your  home  town  to  L«.ndon,  Moscow, 
and  Chungking,  Nations  ai  d  people  we  once 
thoui^ht  remote  are  now  merely  h  uis  and 
minutes  away. 
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Today,  of  course,  the  global  skyways  are 
reserved  for  w:ir.  But  after  the  war,  when 
f.eedcm  of  the  air  returns,  trade  and  travel 
by  plane  will  become  as  much  a  part  of  every- 
day life  as  the  use  of  cars,  trucks,  busses, 
railroads,  and  ocean  liners.  It  is  no  dream 
of  the  future  to  count  on  global  transporta- 
tion In  giant  planes  which  f.y  almost  wl  h 
the  speed  of  sound  itself  Even  today  such 
planes  arc  being  designed  and  are  undergoing 
their  wind-tunnel  tests 

The  air  age  has  come  sooner  thnn  we 
thought.  Already  we  have  had  to  learn  that 
wars  must  bt-  won  with  the  aid  of  the  new 
air-ape  geography — not  in  spite  of  It — and  we 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  pence  we  win 
must  be  built  on  a  clear  understaiiding  of 


this   new   global   geography   and   how   It    can 
work  for  us 

Tlie  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  United  States  aircraft  In- 
du.stry  believe  that  .America  must  bo  supreme 
In  the  air— to  win  the  war  tud.iy,  to  win  the 
peace  tomorrow. 

They  knew  that  air  power  alone  will  not 
win  the  war.  But  they  ttnd  it  difflcult  to 
imagine  a  nation  which  posjies.ses  the  finest 
panes  and  the  mo.st  planes  going  down  to 
defeat. 

Consolidated  Vui.tee 
AiRCRArr  Corporation, 
San  Diego.  Caht  ;  Vultee  Field.  Calif.: 
Fort  Worth.  Tex  ;  Sew  Orleans,  La.; 
Nashville.  Tenn.;  Wayne.  Mich..  Al- 
lentotrn.  Pa  :  Tucson.  Ariz  :  Elizabeth 
City.  N.  C  :  Louisville.  Ky  .  Miami. 
Fla  .  member.  Aircraft  Vfar  Produc- 
tion Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the  air- 
plane will  be  a  paramount  factor  in  win- 
ning and  keeping  the  peace.  The  edi- 
torial of  March  5  from  the  Washington 
(D.  C.»  Evening  Star  is  correct;  in  my 
opinion,  in  slating  aviation  is  to  hold  the 
spotlight  in  future  days.     It  says: 

ir    WILL    COME    UP    AGAIN 

The  fight  over  the  Nichols  nsolutlon.  cre- 
ating u  special  Hcuse  Committee  on  Civil 
Aviation  was  complicated  by  the  adminis- 
tration's own  desires  to  retain  control  over 
p  annlng  for  post-war  aviation  and  by  Juris- 
dictional Jealousies  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  other  standing  committees  now  hav- 
ing a  voice  In  aviation  develi'pment  Dottat 
or  the  resolutioi  was  hardly  a  fair  test  of 
the  separate  committee  principle  itself. 

Supporters  of  the  Nichols  resolution  ar- 
gued that  the  time  has  come  when  Congress 
muit  be  alert  to  the  pos-slblllties  of  com- 
mercial aviation  after  the  war,  and  its  Im- 
portance Justifies  creation  of  a  committee 
giving  its  attention  exclusively  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  past,  Hou.se  legislation  relating 
to  civil  aviation  has  been  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  military  a\uUl(  ii  divided  between 
the  Appropriations  Conunittee  and  the  Com- 
mitter's on  Naval  and  Military  Affairs  R"p- 
re.sentatUe  Randoiph  told  the  House,  during 
debate,  that  the  combined  domtstic  aviation 
companies  of  America  owned  only  265  air- 
craft at  the  beijinnini?  of  the  war.  operating 
less  than  ;t7.000  miles  of  air  lines  The  Gov- 
ernment's dominant  philosophy,  iii  civil  avi- 
ation, has  been  regulation,  not  promotion. 

There  must  be  a  change  In  this  philosophy 
after  the  war  if  this  Nation  is  to  compete 
successfully  with  other  air-minded  nations 
of  the  world,  and  civil  aviation  mu.->t  be  en- 
couraged by  every  meai:s  within  the  pr.wer 
of  a  i-ympathetic  Gtvernment  It  i.s  ui.f  ir- 
tunate  that  the  creation  of  a  special  House 
committee  was  regardt  d  as  Infringing  on  exist- 
ing committee  territories,  for  one  important 
purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to  end  the  di- 
vision of  auth(rity  which  has  existed  in  the 
past.  While  the  vote  in  defeat  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  not  a  party  vote,  it  was  n.flnenced 
by  S::eaker  Rayeurn  s  and  Majt  rity  Leader 
McCoRMACK's  active  leadership  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  circulation  of  reports  that  the 
administration  opposed  too  much  emphasis 
on  post-war  internatlcnal  aviation  at  this 
time.  A  standing  committee  on  aviation, 
however,  would  cause  no  more  Interference 
with  the  Executive  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  (involving  aviation)  than  does  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  one  form  or  another  the  proposal  will  be 
revived,  for  regardless  of  the  ability  of  other 
Standing  committees,  aviation  develcpment 
in  the  future  is  going  to  demand  and  hold 
the  spotlight,  undivided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  close  this  furtlier 
chapter  on  the  subject  of  our  recent  set- 


back to  establish  a  standing  committee, 
I  am  mindful  of  the  poetic  expre.ssion  of 
Minam  Tiechner  when  she  .said: 

I   call   no  fight  •  losing   fight   if.   fighting. 
I  have  gained  some  straight  new  strength. 
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Socializing  the  Use  of  Public  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  be- 
ing con.stantly  confronted  with  plans  to 
socialize  the  trend  of  development  in 
America. 

Many  people,  including  those  in  re- 
sponsible positions  in  our  Government, 
advocate  the  abndgnun?  of  individual 
opportunity  in  this  country  apparently 
overlooking  the  eflect  of  the  application 
of  broad  and  liberal  principle-^  of  gov- 
ernment tl  at  has  fc-^tered  individual  en- 
terprise. Government  policies  that  have 
contributed  in  such  u  large  measure  to 
the  superiority  of  Ar  erican  citizenship 
and  the  advance  of  our  Natioi-  to  its  pre- 
eminent position  among  world  powers. 

As  an  illustration  of  thi>  social  trend 
there  is  inserted  correspondence  con- 
cerning the  proposed  program: 

Los  ANCtLES,  March  10.  194"^. 
Hon   CoMPToN  I.  White. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washvigtcti.  D    C. 

Friend  The  bill  H  R  C522  I  w.itched  with 
considerable  interest,  and  wf  -  sorry,  indeed, 
to  learn  its  fate  It  Is  surely  In  the  right 
direction,  and  very  much  to  be  commer.dcd 
You  will  note  that  I  say  "is,"  for  the  good 
cannot  be  crushed  by  retusal  to  accept,  espe- 
cially In  times  like  the.-e  Every  step  In  the 
right  direction  is  a  stone  In  the  building  of 
true  democracy  and  a  more  re.'.pont.ive.  satis- 
fled  home  environment 

I  have  a  thought  In  mind  that  may  take 
much  time  and  explanation  to  bring  to  leg:8- 
lators'  mentality,  and  especl.iUy  to  the  loosen- 
ing of  their  heartstrings  toward  the  life  more 
abundant  that  we  so  glibly  harp  on. 

The  responsibility  for  a  better  world,  and 
the  American  way.  of  which  we  talk  bo 
glibly,  rest.'^  eqiKirely  upon  the  shoulders  oX 
that  portion  of  humanity  that  has  the  vision, 
or  the  dream  Itself  Now  please  do  not  con- 
fu.-e  me  with  the  Impractical,  visionary 
dreamers,  poets,  and  philosophers  who.  while 
they  are  necessary,  find  themselves  quite  un- 
able to  face  the  problems  as  they  are  and 
work  their  way  out  of  them. 

We  have  a  problem.  Democracy  itself  Is  in 
danger,  with  the  large  floating  population 
of  homeless,  unanchorcd  people,  with  the 
hand-to-mouth  me'hcd  of  living,  little  family 
culture,  and  the  futile  effort  of  Juvenile 
courts,  probation  otllcers,  and  reform  schcwla 
to  substitute  for  character-building  homes  In 
our  American  progress,  of  which  we  boast. 
We  must  also  prepare  for  our  returning  boys 
from  over.'eas.  potential  home  builders 

I  have  for  years  believed  In  and  fostered 
the  Importance  of  developing  lands,  improved 
sections,  obtaining  absolute  Justice  for  gov- 
ernment, and  return  for  every  effort  that  the 
Government  has  put  forth  in  fostering  pul;lic 
works,  but  my  vision  has  been  e.Tlarged.  nnd 
I  am  quite  sure  the  Importance  of  Individual 
borne  building  Is  so  far  ahead  of  all  forms  of 


physical  prceperlty  that  I  have  t>€come  Im- 
bued with  the  hope  that  a  truly  parental 
government  rather  than  a  lawmaking  body 
and  lt«  dictatorial  powlbllltlc<^  toward  all  Us 
citizens,  as  well  aa  the  world,  shall  come  into 
being 

A  thorough  perusal  of  the  necessary  re- 
quirements brings  me  to  the  understanding 
that  the  first  step  In  true  home  building  is 
nb?oIute  security  of  the  environment  into 
which  that  home  is  bullded.  Let  us  not  for 
one  moment  lose  sight  of  the  facts,  for  houses 
are  not  homes.  Lawns,  gardens,  and  fences, 
successful  crops,  and  great  agricultural  ad- 
va.'.cement  have  little  to  do  with  home,  for 
the  home  Is  that  which  people  In  their  great 
love  and  unfoldment  with  one  another  build 
Into  thc=e  environments.  The  heme  reaches 
to  the  corner  stove,  to  the  schcolhouse,  to 
the  playground,  to  the  wild  woods,  and  swim- 
rr.ing  hole  In  f.ict.  the  home  has  no  bound- 
ary, and  it  Is  this  real  home  that  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  humanities'  well-being, 
to  the  pnjgress  of  our  beloved  America,  and 
to  the  actual  preaervatlon  of  democracy 
lt!»elf. 

Why  should  we  take  so  much  worry  over 
financial  successes,  and  thorough  care  of 
the  pgiicultural  and  buslnes=  successes,  or 
even  the  returns  to  government?  Arr.-^rlca 
must  build  for  the  future,  and  In  so  doing 
let  us  first  lay  the  foundation — true  homes — 
a  foundation  that  will  ext«nd  even  to  the 
scat  of  government  when  it  is  well  laid  In 
the  high  chair  and  the  lullaby  of  the  mother  s 
eotig. 

I  have  no  word  of  criticism  for  any  F»rt 
of  your  bill,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  give 
it  opportunities  for  expansion — cppcrtunl- 
tles  for  adaptation  to  the  great  need  of  the 
houi.  Instead  cf  tying  ourselves  too  rigidly 
to  prestige,  past  activities,  and  to  the  status 
quo  of  humanity's  thinking.  As  I  say,  I 
am  willing  that  all  precautions  be  written 
Into  the  bill,  but  with  the  perfect  under- 
Btarding  that  long-time  leases  are  the  one 
real  security  to  the  home  builder,  for  the 
weaknesses  of  humanity  have  always  proven 
that  possession  Is  futile  and  a  condition 
such  as  we  have  now  Is  always  the  result. 
Never  i&  possession  as  powerful  as  unl'.miled 
use.  No  man  owns  the  air.  and  we  all  par- 
take of  It  freely  and  benefit  equally  frcm 
Its  natural  distribution 

I  am  working  at  present  on  a  bill,  and 
realizing  what  a  novice  I  am,  must  ask  much 
help  from  many,  and  1  hope  you  will  lei 
me  consider  you  one  of  the  closest  to  the 
ideals  which  I  hope  will  be  liberated  through 
cur  efforts 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr   H.  Gale  Atwater. 

P  S— In  my  effort  to  stir  public  thinking 
and  to  arouse  keymen,  I  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  eacii  of  the  28  committees 
and  a  ntunbcr  of  other  men  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Ickea  (a  copy  of  wh;ch  Is 
herewith  enclosed)  and  have  had  many  re- 
sponses, and  I  propose  to  get  them  Into 
the  hands  of  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative when  the  proper  time  comes  for  the 
nexi  bill  Jerry  Voorhis  has  talked  with 
me.  and  you  may  appreciate  a  ccpy  of  his 
letter. 

Los  Angeles,  October  2,  1940. 
Mr    H^ROTO  L    IcKES. 

Scc-ctary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  New  Deal  is  shaping  events 
In  American  history  which  overreach  the 
hopes  of  even  the  most  optimi-tic  progres- 
sives Tlie  progress  of  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration works,  the  establishment  of  Civilian 
Con.servatlon  Corps  camps,  reforestation,  res- 
toration of  the  sell,  development  and  in- 
crease of  transportation  facilities,  and  other 
.'uch  effort,  of  the  present  >»dm!n!stratlon  to 
stabilize  In  ustry  and  farming  make  us  eager 
and  confident  of  advancing  even  yet  further. 
Let  us  move  on.    We  must  work  toward  some 


plan  looking  toward  the  security  of  human 
beings  as  well  as  industries. 

We  still  have  the  problem  of  13.000,000 
unemployed  and  the  resulting  problems  of 
an  ever-dlmlnlshing  number  of  real  Ameri- 
can unlta — American  homes.  I  value  the 
home  as  a  real  unit  of  democracy.  For  years 
I  have  fought  against  taxing  the  home  when 
it  is  lived  in  by  the  owner  and  his  family. 
As  the  body  of  the  family,  the  home  should 
no  more  be  subject  to  mortgage  foreclosure, 
tax  sale,  or  any  other  encroachment  on  its 
security,  than  the  body  of  the  Individual 
We  must  work  toward  home  solidity,  with 
less  of  aimless  transiency  and  scaiteied  fami- 
lies. A  purposeful,  home-loving  citizen  is 
never  an  empty  vessel  for  alien  philosophies 
to  fiU. 

An  unusual  opportunity  has  presented  It- 
self which.  I  believe,  only  a  man  In  your  posi- 
tion can  effectually  unfold,  develop,  and  give 
life  to  the  undertaking.  Some  2.000  000  acres 
of  land  win  be  reclaimed  by  the  construction 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  Irrigation  proj- 
ect. This  immense  tract  must  never  be 
allowed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  land-grab- 
bing, money-making  speculation.  It  must  be 
used  sanely  and  scientifically  in  a  planned 
cSort  to  rebuild  and  Increase  American  home 
units,  the  real  security  of  American  citizens. 
There  are  1.200.000  acres  under  the  ditches 
of  Grand  Coulee  proper.  I  went  over  all  this 
property  last  year  and  It  seems  to  me  most 
appropriate  for  the  experiment  which  I  pro- 
pose. It  is  now  chiefly  owned  in  large  hold- 
ings. An  uninviting  waste,  with  no  water, 
no  verdure,  ncr  Improvements,  its  present 
value  is  very  little.  The  Government,  of 
course,  has  surveyed  and  appraised  all  this 
land  and  has  passed  laws  to  prevent  specula- 
tion for  a  tlm.e 

In  the  interest  of  American  families.  I 
urge  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  take  over  this  property,  hold 
the  title  In  fee  simple,  and  place  It  in  the 
hands  of  a  feder  lly  established  authority 
Tills  authority  would  then  grant  long-term 
leases  of  small  tracts.  20  to  80  acres.  By  the 
conditions  of  the  lease  the  lessee  would  ob- 
ligate himself  to  use  and  cultivate  his  tract, 
to  fertilize  the  land,  rotate  crops,  prevent  ero- 
sion, etc.  Lease  rates  must  not  exceed  the 
necessary  amount  for  amortization  of  con- 
struction cost  and  administration:  no  pur- 
chase price,  no  interest,  no  profit,  would  be 
Included  In  this  sum.  When  leeses  are  re- 
llnqulEhed  they  revert  to  the  Government 
always,  though  provision  might  be  made  for 
heirs,  relatives,  or  specially  recommended  per- 
sons to  be  accorded  preference  in  re-leasing. 

Since  the  pu:-pose  of  this  project  is  to  cre- 
ate a  settlement  of  American  home  units. 
lt;5  very  conception  suggests  an  environment 
of  advanUge  and  opportunity.  The  necessi- 
ties, conveniences,  and  recreations  of  an  agri- 
cultural community  of  American  families 
should  be  pro%'lded  for  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  authority  and 
written  into  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

Within  300  miles  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  In 
ncrih  Idaho,  are  large  beds  of  nitrates,  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  nitrates  In  the  United 
Slates.  At  no  great  expense  the  farmer  could 
h!  furnished  with  this  material  for  fertiliza- 
tion. Just  as  he  would  be  furnished  with  water 
and  elecrlclty  at  nominal  rates,  inclusive  in 
the  lease  cost. 

The  Grand  Coulee  properties  are  new  held 
in  about  equal  propcrtion?  by  five  entitles, 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  cf  Wash- 
ington, the  two  local  railroads,  the  local 
barks,  individual  property  owners. 

As  a  tentative  procedure,  let  us  suggest 
that  the  holdings  of  the  Federal  Gcvernment 
and  the  State  cf  Washington  be  placed  In 
the  hands  of  an  established  authority- 
America's  Heme  Experiment  Authoritv.  This 
Authority  would  then  negotiate  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  property.  The  acquisition  of  the 
tract  would  not,  I  believe,  offer  any  great 
difficulties.    The     railroads,     for     example, 


would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  relinquish  their 
present  worthless  boldlnga  (originally  a  gift 
from  the  Government)  in  view  of  the  In- 
crease in  transportation  which  development 
of  the  tract  would  unquestionably  bring 
them.  Contracts  for  work  might  be  another 
Inducement  to  gain  their  cooperation. 

That  portion  cf  the  property  held  by  local 
banks  and  loan  companies  could  l>e  pur- 
chased for  the  face  value  of  mortgages  or  at 
a  discount,  as  It  has  been  proven  that  many 
of  the  properties  were  overvalued  when  loans 
were  made  upon  them. 

Private  owners,  I  am  convinced,  could  be 
dealt  with  upon  the  basis  of  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  advantage  of  the  project  and  a 
possible  opportunity  of  first  choice  of  the 
lands  to  be  leased.  Surely  the  exchange  of  a 
title  to  worihless  land  for  the  privileges  cf  a 
lifetime  lease,  including  all  the  advantages 
such  a  lease  will  carry,  should  provt  a  veiy 
tempting  offer. 

The  experiment  In  building  American  home 
units,  as  I  have  outlined  it.  will.  I  hope,  ap- 
peal to  your  vlfcion  at  this  time  when  we  are 
In  such  need  of  relief  for  the  problems  of 
home  and  family.  The  Idea  Is  not  in  Itself 
wholly  without  precedent,  for  1  understand 
that  under  Ccx)lldge  Dam  In  Arizona  large 
tracts  are  leased  to  cooperative  farmers  by 
the  Government. 

In  recognillcn  cf  the  New  Deal  I  am  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  less  ta.k  and  more 
action  has  accompanied  its  procedure.  I 
should  like  to  base  a  question  upon  that  rule : 
By  what  active  procedure  can  the  Ideal  of 
an  American  home  unit  best  be  attained?  I 
feel  sure  that  you  will  know,  and  I  am  ready 
to  serve  in  accordance  with  your  advice. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  H.  Gale  Atwatdi. 


House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  November  12,  1940. 
Dr.  H.  Galz  Atwater. 

Los   Angeles.  Calif 
Eear  Da.  Atwatih:   I   want  to  thank   you 
for   your  fine  letter  of   October  26  and  the 
splendid  spirit  which  It  reveals 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  Secretary  Ickea 
and  am  100  percent  In  favor  of  the  plan  you 
suggest  for  the  Government  to  continue  to 
hold  title  to  the  land  In  the  reclamation 
projects  and  leasing  them  out  on  long-term 
leases.  I  believe  the  tenure  of  the  people 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  much  more 
secure  that  way  and  It  would  make  certain 
that  the  land  would  be  continuously  held  by 
people  who  are  actual  farmers. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Jesrt  Vcx>ehis. 

House  op  REPREoENTATrvES, 
Washington.  D.  C .,  March  27,  1943. 
Dr.  H.  Gale  Atwateh, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

My  Bear  Dr.  Atwater:  Your  letter  of 
March  19  enclosing  a  copy  of  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Ickes  advocating  a  lease-hold  s\stem  in 
the  utilization  of  public  lands,  together  with 
a  photostatic  copy  cf  a  letter  from  my  good 
colleague,  Jerry  Voorhis,  of  California,  has 
been  received. 

The  plan  you  propose  goes  to  the  very  fun- 
dam.entals  of  citizenship  and  property  right.8 
of  the  American  people.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  American  Ideals  as  to  property 
rights  have  somewhat  reversed  In  recent 
years. 

I  can  well  recall  the  western  movement 
previous  to  the  last  World  War  when  Ameri- 
can people.  Inspired  by  the  desire  to  obtain 
land  and  independence,  left  land  tenancy  in 
the  Eastern  States  to  go  west  and   recialm    a 

home  and  a  competency  en  the  land  of  our 

Western  States 

After  the  war  this  Ideal  seems  to  have 
changed  to  a  purpose  of  being  relieved  frcn 
th3  responsibility  of  ownership  of  anythii^. 
land  or  homes,  or  personal  property.    A  feotd 
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roi   »,<.v«  fn  mnirp  nn  the  »io  000  000  000  of    I    dividend    Checks.'*      The    Treasury    recom-    I    reduction  In  excess  of  »380.     This  cancel*- 
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Job.  a  good  pny  check,  a  rented  apartment, 
and  the  freedom  to  enjoy  the  things  of  life 
became  the  accepted  American  standard  of 
llvint?. 

Your  letter  brmgs  to  mind  some  pathetic 
Instances  where  people  were  content  to  oc- 
cupy land  without  the  security  of  ownership. 
I  can  cite  ycu  a  case  that  came  under  my 
observation  where  an  indu.'^trlous  couple  oc- 
cupied the  premises  on  a  railway  right  of  way 
and  built  up  a  nice  home  with  a  larpe  garden 
as  a  means  of  subf=lstence  supplemental  to 
the  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family.  They 
were  completely  dispossessed  iii  their  declin- 
ing years,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was 
needed  for  a  civic  improvement  and  their 
lease  was  revocable  on  30  days'  notice,  where- 
as the  per.ple  who  owned  their  homes  who 
were  dl.-pcs-cssed  for  this  public  Improve- 
ment, were  fully  compensated  and  were  able 
to  transfer  this  ownership  to  property  of 
equal  value  and  useful ne'-s 

I  am  of  the  opinion  your  plan  does  not 
take  m  the  fundamental  principles  of  se- 
curity and  the  upbuilding  of  American  family 
life. 

Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTON  I    WHrrE. 
Mf^inbrr  of  CongrcfiS. 


Slalement  on  Taxation  Submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Taxation,  National  Law- 
yers Guild 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Suturdatj.  March  27.  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  jfavt-  to  cxirnd  my  itmaik.s  in  the 
Congressional  Record  I  include  a  state- 
ment on  taxation  siibinitl:.'d  by  the  com- 
mittee on  taxation,  National  Lawyers 
Guild: 

Av   EQtTiTABLE  Pay-As-You-Go  Tax  Pi^r* 

Although  the  ink  is  hardly  dry  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1942.  Congress  and  the  Treas- 
tsry  Depiirtment  are  already  at  work  on  a  new 
revenue  act  for  1943  The  Treasury  may 
seek  $18  000  000,000  In  new  reyenucs.'  which 
with  ihi>  estim.ited  roceipts  from  current 
levies,  would  yield  total  annual  revenues  of 
approxlm.'iiely  $51  000  000  OCO^ 

The  first  1943  tax  problem  being  tackled 
Is  the  enactment  of  a  plan  to  put  individual 
taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  This  is  a 
highly  laudable  objective,  particularly  In 
View  of  ti.e  wide  broadening  of  the  Income 
tax  jase  duimg  the  past  3  years;  whereas  In 
1940  K'ss  than  4.000.000  individuals  filed  in- 
come tux  returns.  In  1943  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  27,000.000  Individuals 
will  file  returns'  (exclusive  of  the  Victory 
tax). 

At  present,  because  a  taxpayer  ordinarily 
pays  his  previous  year's  tax  bill  m  the  current 
year  tin-re  are  frcquc.nt  hardships  when  in- 
comes decrease  cr  the  taxpayer  dies.  Most 
Individuals,  unlike  substanual  businesses,  do 


not  set  aside  out  of  each  week's  or  each 
month's  receipt.s  a  tax  accrual;   Instead  we 

rely  on  next  year'.s  enrnlnKS  to  pay  this  year's 
Income  tax.  With  the  current  basic  Income 
tax  rate  of  19  percent  '  a  sharp  general  drop 
In  incomes  in  any  year  would  leave  many  tax- 
payers burdened  with  a  tax  liability  they 
could  not  meet.  It  Is  to  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty that  pay-as-you-go  tax  plans  are  being 
advocated. 

THE    RUML    PLAN 

The  most  widely  discussed  proposal  to  put 
individuals  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  is  the 
Ruml  plan.  A  bill  embodying  the  provisions 
of  tile  Ruml  plan  liai.  already  been  Intro- 
duced in  Congrciis  •  This  plan  on  Its  face 
oRers  an  extremely  simple  solution  to  the 
problem;  It  proposes  that  wc  skip  1  years 
income  taxes.  By  forgiving,  for  example,  the 
entire  1942  inconu-  tax  liability  of  all  tax- 
payers, the  payments  to  be  made  in  1943 
would  be  treated  as  payments  on  account 
of  the  1943  liability  As  a  result  it  is  staltd 
that  we  would  be  on  a  current  basis 

If  the  Ruml  plan  were  to  go  into  effect 
in  1943,  on  March  15,  1943.  we  wtUld  file  our 
returns,  as  u.'oual,  but  we  would  be  paying 
our  1943  tax  bills.  Instead  of  our  1942  tax 
bills.  Inasmuch  as  the  taxpayer  cannot  ordi- 
narily know  the  amount  of  his  1943  gross 
Income  or  his  d^?cU(.tions.  on  March  15.  1943, 
he  would  tile  a  tentative  return,  m  which 
h?  would  a.'^fume  that  his  1943  net  Incume 
would  be  the  same  as  hi.«  1942  net  income 
If  In  fact,  his  1943  net  Imomc  should  exceed 
his  1942  income,  .".e  would  pay  an  additional 
tax  for  1943  on  March  15.  1944.  when  he  lUcs 
his  1944  return  If  his  lu  I  ii-.cume  .should 
decrease  in  1913  t^elow  his  1942  inccme  he 
would  be  entitled  m  1944  to  a  retur.d  nr 
credit  of  a  part  of  the  tax  paid  in  1G43  ' 
Tins  »ame  process  of  filing  a  tentative  return 
and    making   adjustments   In    the  succeeding 


'  See  President  Roose\elt's  budget  message, 
New  Yoik  Times.  January  12.  1943;  see  speech 
by  Stanley  Surrey,  legislative  counsel  to  the 
Treasury.  Idem.  January  14.  1943. 

•  See   note    1.   supra. 

"  Se?  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942, 
H.  R.  7378  i77tli  Ccng  .  2d  scss.j.  p   19. 


•The  normal  tox  of  6  percent  and  the  sur- 
tax of  13  percent  apply  to  the  first  $2,000 
of  net  ircome.  after  exemption"  and  ciedits. 
The  Ruml  plan  was  presented  in  detail 
by  its  author.  Bi.xidsley  Ruml  to  the  SenatD 
Finance  Committee  last  year,  as  a  plan  which 
was  "the  result  ol  much  consultation  and  the 
working  of  many  inird-  "  S  e  hearings  be- 
fore t;:e  Stiiate  Committee  on  Finance  on 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1942.  note  3.  supra,  at 
p    175,  et   seq 

'House  Joint  Resolution  17  (78lh  Cong. 
1st  sess.l.  Introduced  by  Repre.^entative  Carl- 
son of  Kansas,  who  has  declared  lliat  his  bill 
is  "the  Ruml  plan  put  into  bill  foim.  It 
Is  not  my  own  p'an  '  CoNr.ar.ss:oNAi.  Rfcono 
i78th  Cong.  Isi  sess  1 .  January  12.  1943, 
p.  128.  Cf  S  i:30  (7eth  Cong  .  1st  sess  ), 
introduced  by  Senator  Clark  of  Missouri, 
which  combines  the  Ruml  p'.an  with  pro- 
visions for  deducting  taxes  at  the  source 
from  salaries  and  wages  Mr  Ruml  h-.is  re- 
cently li:d:cated  his  willingness  to  mcdifv 
hiJi  plan  by  providing  for  withholding  deduc- 
tions     S-e   PM.  January   26.   1943. 

•  Tlie  Ruml  plan  provides  a  relief  provision 
whereby  taxpayeis  whose  incomes  have  ds  fi- 
nitely d- creased  below  the  previous  year's 
levels  would  be  permitl»d  to  file  their  ten  \- 
tlve  returns  by  estunaimg  e.ctual  1943  in- 
comes. See  the  plan,  ncte  5.  supra,  at  page 
18'i  Tins  is  designed  to  cover  only  Income 
from  pergonal  services  ar-.d  is  limited  to  situ.n- 
tions  where  the  decre«se  Is  clearly  cstah- 
llslied.  A^  embodied  in  the  Carison  bill,  the 
rehef  would  be  allowed  to  a  l.ixpayei  :  (1) 
^^ho  ha*  become  a  member  of  the  Nation  s 
armed  forces,  or  (2i  whose  status  with  le- 
spect  to  personal  exemption  or  credit  for  do- 
pendents  has  changed,  or  (3i  who  can  estab- 
lish to  the  satisfaction  cf  the  Commissioner 
of  Tnteriial  Revenue  that  other  changes  have 
t.iken  place  The  Carlson  bill  does  not  limit 
the  relief  to  peisonal-servlce  income. 


year's    return,    would    be    repeated    for   each 
year's  tax  • 

i.   The  forgiveness  of  S  10.000,000.000  of  income 
taxes 

If  the  Ruml  plan  should  be  adopted  in  1943, 
a  tax  debt  cf  approximately  •10.000,000.000 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
canceled"  This  Is  a  very  startling  proposal 
to  make  at  a  time  when  the  national  debt  is 
soaring.  When  the  proposal  is  examined 
more  closely,  it  becomes  apparent  why  the 
advocates  cf  a  soak-tlie-p)oor  tax  p>olicy — 
through  general  Federal  sales  taxes,  increa.'-cd 
"Victory"  tax  rates,  further  lowering  of 
exemptions,  and  so  forth — are  so  vociferous  in 
their  support  of  the  Ruml  plan.  For,  under 
the  Ruml  plan,  the  higher  the  Income,  'he 
bigger  the  tax  canceled.  The  Ruml  p  an 
Would  grant  a  colossal  tax  8Ut>sidy,  graduaed 
according  to  incomes 

In  response  to  this  objection,  the  ndv(;catc.« 
of  the  Ruml  plan  complain  that  the  use  of 
the  term  "forKlvene^s"  of  the  1942  tax  is  i.n- 
fcrtunate.  Tliey  point  out  that  in  1943  there 
would  be  no  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury; 
that  we  would  merely  "move  the  tax  cli  ck 
ahead  1  >ear"  and  that  the  "receipts  will  not 
be  dirainlhhed  by  this  plan  "  '" 

An  example  of  the  way  the  Ruml  plan 
would  work  will  illustrate  the  effects  of  he 
scheme  en  the  revenues  Suppose  a  taxpayer 
had  a  $10,000  income  in  1942.  a  S5  000  iiiciir.e 
In  1943  and  a  $5  000  iiienme  m  1944  In  1£43. 
he  would  111  the  first  instance,  pay  a  lax  ba-td 
on  his  1942  inccme  so  far,  the  Trea>uiy  t^nd 
the  taxpayer  would  be  in  exactly  tl:e  same 
position  as  they  are  uiul^r  the  present  bysiim 
But  In  1944  in  adJu«MnK  hi.«  1943  tax.  the 
taxpayer,  ui.der  the  Ruml  plan,  would  be 
entitled  to  a  refund  or  ciedit  of  the  tax  on 
$3  000  of  income,  sine?  he  had  overpaid  his 
1943  tax  by  that  amount.  He  would  be  en- 
titled to  ro  such  credit  under  the  present 
law  In  1944.  under  the  Ruml  plan,  he  would 
pay  a  tax  b.-.sed  on  his  1943  Income  cf  $5  COO 
and  would  be  enlitied  to  no  reidjuilinei;!  in 
194o,  since  his  teniailve  1944  Infonie  lur  itd 
out  to  be  the  same  as  his  actual  1944  income, 
thus,  in  1944.  he  would  pay  the  same  ta>  as 
under  the  present  law.  In  shoit.  over  the 
2-year  period.  1943  44.  the  taxpayer  would 
have  reduced  his  total  tax  payments  by  the 
tax  on  $5. COO  of  Income  through  the  adi^ption 
of  the  Ruml  plan  and  the  Treasury's  rcce  pts 
would  have  been  reduced  by  that  amount 

Speaking  more  generally,  as  the  Incomes 
of  individual  taxpayers  decline  for  any  par- 
ticular year,  or  as  deaths  occur .  the  Treasury 
will  suffer  the  loss  of  the  $10,000.000  000  to 
b»  forgiven  under  the  Ruml  plan        Some  .ne 


'The  additional  burden  which  the  duty  of 
filing  a  tentative  return  In  1  >ear  and  coi reef- 
ing It  in  the  succeeding  year  \vculd  impede  on 
taxpayers  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  Ruml 
plan.  With  27.000  000  taxpayers  fil.ng  re- 
turns, It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
task  cf  compuiing  the  income  tax  and  filing 
the  return  be  simplified  and  made  easier  In- 
stead of  being  complicated  and  made  moie 
difficult  by  tentative  and  adjusting:  returns, 
as  would  be  the  ca^e  under  the  Ruml  plan 

•■S.->e  Presidents  Budget  message,  note  1. 
supra,  and  mere  recent  Treasury  estimates 

Sje  Represcntiitlve  Carlson's  statement. 
CoNCRrssio:.AL  Record  (78.h  Ccng  ,  1st  s^ess  ) , 
January   12.  1943.  p.  128 

'  Mr  K'lml  recently  wrote  to  R<^pre«>onta- 
tive  C.'RUsoN.  the  Congressional  sponsor  of 
his  plan,  as  follows  (see  PM.  January  26, 
1943)  : 

'How  can  the  present  taxpayers  over  :he 
generation  gain  1  year's  income  taxes  rnd 
at  the  same  time  the  Trca.sury  gain  reve:  ue 
and  no  taxpayer  pay  more  than  he  otherwise 
would   be  called  on   to  pay? 

'•The  answer  is  to  be  fc:und  by  examln ug 
the  position  of  the  Treasury  en  Judgim  ut 
Day,  when  the  books  finally  are  closed      In- 
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be  collected   In   such   a   way   as   to   be   most    '    that?     I  certalnlv  could   not.     I  would  have    i    cf  service  businessmen  need  and  perh.ips  Cin- 
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win  have  to  make  up  the  $10  000,000  000  of 
revenues  thus  lost.  And  it  is  net  without  sig- 
nificance, in  weighing  the  tax  windfall  pro- 
posed, that  Ruml  and  his  followers  have  sug- 
gested forgiving  the  tax  In  the  two  highest 
Income  years  and  the  two  highest  tax  years  In 
American  history— first  1941  and  now  1942. 

2.  The  failure  to  put  us  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  the 
Ruml  plan  Is  that  It  does  not  accomplish 
the  objective  of  putting  us  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  As  already  Indicated,  the  pre- 
vious yei.rs  Income  Is  used  to  measure  the 
current  yea-'s  tax.  The  day  of  reckoning  for 
the  increase  or  decrease  m  the  current  year's 
Inccme  in  relation  to  the  past  ye.r's  income 
does  not  arrive  until  another  year  has  passed 
Thus,  with  retpect  to  the  major  objective  of 
pay-as-you  to  proposals  to  provide  for  pay- 
ing this  years  taxes  out  of  this  year's  income 
as  we  receive  it.  the  Ruml  plan  leaves  us  In 
the  same  situntlon  as  under  the  pres?nt  law. 

What  the  Ruml  plan  does  acccmplish  is 
te.  forgive  the  difference  in  taxes  if  1943  in- 
come falls  below  194^  and  for  the  year  of  the 
taxpayer's  death.  Under  existing  law,  11  a 
taxpayer,  for  example,  had  a  net  income  of 
$10000  in  19i2  and  has  his  income  cut  to 
$3  000  in  1943.  he  must  pay  his  1942  tax  on 
a  SIOOOO  inccme  in  1943  without  any  pros- 
pect of  a  refund  In  1944,  whereas  under  the 
F.uml  plan,  ^he  blow  may  be  lightened  by  the 
refund  or  credit  in  1944.  Or  If  the  taxpayer 
in  quesM"  i  dies  on  January  1.  1944.  under  the 
Ruml  plan  his  estate  would  have  no  Income 
tax  to  pay  In  1944.  whereas  under  the  present 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  estate  would  have 
to  pay  a  tax  op  the  $5,000  Income  of  i943  In 
1914.  This  relief  Is  achieved  by  the  Ruml 
plan  at  the  price  of  the  cancelation  of  a 
full  year's  income  taxes. 

THE   TmiASUHT'B  Pt.AM 

The  only  satlsfactrry  method  of  which  we 
know  to  put  the  Nation's  27.000.000  Individ- 
ual income  taxpayers  on  a  piy-as-ycu-go 
basis  is  to  deduct  payments  at  the  source 
week  by  week  and  mcnth  by  month  out  of 
pay  envelopes  and  pay  checks  and  If  admin- 
istratively   practicable,   out   of    interest    and 


dcr  our  pres.?nt  system,  the  Treasury  would 
have  billions  owing  from  the  taxpayers. 
These  would  be  bad  debts  in  ai;y  case  Since 
the  Government  is  not  concerned  abcut  any 
final  loss  on  Judgment  Day,  the  Government 
Is  able  to  turn  the  tax  clock  ahead,  make  all 
taxpayers  current,  eliminate  income-tax  debt, 
and  do  it  without  loss  of  revenue  and  witli 
no  additional  burden  on  any  taxpayer." 

FM  then  points  out  that  "Ruml  said  he 
submitted  this  argument  to  a  group  of  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Institute  of  Account- 
ants and  they  agreed  he  was  right." 

The  PM  editorial  "omment  on  this  letter, 
written     y  Nathan  Robertson,  was  as  follows: 

"Beard^ley  Ruml  is  arguing  that  the  Treas- 
ury won't  lose  anything  in  the  long  run 
through  canceling  the  $8,000,000,000  of  taxes 
due  on  1942  income,  because,  when  Judgment 
Day  arrives,  the  Treasury  wont  care  whether 
any  taxf  s  are  due  or  not. 

••You  ought  to  try  that  one  on  your  land- 
lord. It's  very  simple.  Jti£t  tell  him  you  will 
cancel  that  month's  rent  you  ewe.  but  you 
will  pay  him  regularly  every  mcnth  from  now 
on,  and,  when  Judgment  Day  comes,  he  wont 
care  wliether  you  owe  him  for  that  other 
month. 

"If  your  landlord  heslUtcs,  tell  him  you 
can  get  the  American  Institute  of  Account- 
ants to  prove  It  wont  cost  him  anything." 

Advocates  of  a  progressive  and  democratic 
wartime  tax  policy  owe  •  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Nathan  Rcbcrtson  and  to  PM  for  their  con- 
sistent axid  intelligent  advocacy  of  such  a  tax 
program  and  for  their  recognition  of  the 
vr.al  lmporUac«  ol  wartime  revenue  meas- 
ures. 


dividend  checks'*  The  Treasury  recom- 
mended such  a  withholding  plan  last  year, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  but  was 
killed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee." 
This  year  the  Treasury  has  renewed  Us  sup- 
port of  a  withholding  plan,"  Through  the 
withholding  plan,  after  allowance  for  per- 
sonal exemptions  and  credits  for  dependents, 
the  basic  19-percent  income-tax  rate  can  be 
pa:d  over  to  the  Government  week  by  week 
and  month  by  month  as  incomes  are  re- 
ceived, and  this  plan  would  be  a  useful  check 
on  inflation,  for  it  would  prevent  the  funds 
deducted  for  taxes  from  reaching  the  market 
place. 

The  difficulty  with  the  withholding  plan  Is 
In  getting  it  started.  If.  for  example,  a  plan 
of  withholding  income  taxes  at  tlie  rale  of 
19  percent  from  wages,  salaries,  dividends, 
and  Interest  were  to  commence  on  March  1, 
1943,  the  sums  withheld  would  be  applied 
to  the  1943  tax  liability.  But  on  March  15 
we  would  still  be  obliged  to  file  our  1942 
returns  and  pay  the  hrst  quarterly  Instal- 
ment cf  the  1942  tax.  To  pay  both  1042  ar.d 
1943  taxes  in  full  in  the  same  year  v.-ouid 
Impose  severe  hardships  on  a  great  many 
people. 

To  meet  this  difQculty  the  Treasury  has 
Indicated  that  a  limited  amount  of  forglve- 
ne  s  may  be  desira'ole  and  that  the  remaining 
1£42  Ux  be  spread  over  a  period  of  years.'" 
By  limiting  the  tax  cancelation  to  the  lia- 
bility on  the  first  $2,000  of  Income,  the 
amount  forgiven  would  be  very  sharply  re- 
duced In  comparl.son  to  the  reduction  pro- 
posed under  the  Ruml  plan.  Moreover,  the 
striking  discrepancies  in  the  amounts  of  taxes 
to  be  cancelled  for  particular  taxpayers  under 
the  Ruml  plan,  from  a  few  dollars  to  the  low- 
est bracket  taxpayer  to  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  highest  bracket  taxpayer,  would  be  elim- 
inated.     No  taxpayer   would   receive    a    tax 


reduction  in  excess  of  $380.  This  cancela- 
tion would  wipe  out  entirely  the  1942  taxes 
of  married  persons  without  dependents,  whose 
net  Incomes  do  not  exceed  apprv>ximately 
$3,500.  and  of  single  persons,  without  depend- 
ents, whose  net  income  docs  not  exceed  ap- 
proximately $2,750.'*  Per  the  higher  Income 
groups,  who  would  receive  partial  canceia- 
i  tions  of  their  1942  taxes,  the  necessity  of 
;  meeting  the  remainder  of  their  1942  taxes,  in 
\  installments  sprtad  over  several  years,  would 
In  general  result  in  no  real  hardship.  In- 
deed, such  a  doubling  up  of  tax  payments  for 
the  higher  income  levels  has  much  to  com- 
mend it  as  an  antl-lnttationary  measure. 

CONCLUSION 

Leading  proponents  of  the  Ruml  plan  have 
recently  Indicated  their  willingness  to  sup- 
port a  withholding  plan,-  the  sine  qua  non  of 
pay-^s-you-go  taxes.  The  chances  of  the 
adoption  of  a  withholding  plan  for  income 
taxes  in  1943  are  therefore  bright  Unless 
business  groups  succeed  m  stepping  tiie 
withholding  plan  by  reason  of  the  work  and 
expense  it  would  entail  to  them.'*  the  rtal 
problem  befoie  Congress  will  probably  center 
on  the  issue  of  forgiveness  of  the  entire  11)42 
tax.  or  forgiveness  of  the  tax  in  the  lowest 
bracket  only,  coupled  with  the  amort.zation 
of  the  remaining  1942  tax  liability  over  a 
period  of  years.  As  between  the  two  alterna- 
tives, sound  fiscal  policy  and  an  eflect.ve 
anti-inflationary  program  require  the  adop- 
tion of  a  withholding  plan  with  a  cancela- 
tion cf  the  tax  on  the  first  $2,000  of  taxaold 
net  Income. 

National  CoMnmnt  on  TAXikTioN 

or  National  Lawyeks  Guild. 


'-"  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  Senator  Clahks  b:il 
embodying  the  Ruml  plan  contains  a  with- 
holding provision.  (S.;enote6.)  Representa- 
tive CARLat'N's  plan  call  for  nine  monthly 
paymenU  to  be  made  directly  by  the  taxpayer 
e?ch  month  beginning  with  March  (Ibid  ). 
This  Is  hardly  a  satisfactory  melhcd.  in  the 
light  of  the  great  difficulty  Involved  In  ccl- 
lectlng  taxes  monthly  from  27.000.000  tf.x- 
payers  as  compared  with  utllzing  the  ex- 
isting machinery  for  pay-roll  deductions.  In 
addition,  the  plan  allows  2'/2  months  to  pass 
withotit  any  tax  payments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  these  plans 
puts  the  owner  of  an  unincorporated  bu.sl- 
ness.  the  professional  man,  the  recipient  of 
rcr.ts.  etc..  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  If  the 
1942  tax  is  partly  forgiven  and  partly  amor- 
tized over  succeeding  years,  such  taxpayers 
should  be  required  to  pay  their  current  year's 
taxes  on  an  estimated  basis.  In  the  same  way 
as  is  provided  by  the  Ruml  plan,  with  a  pro- 
vision for  adjusting  the  estimated  tax  to  the 
final  tax  In  the  succeeding  year.  Otherwise 
the  Treasury  would  lose  substantial  revenues 
In  1P43  and  the  taxpaj-ers  would  still  be  pny- 
Irg  their  entire  Income-tax  bills  for  each  year 
In  the  succeeding  year.  Perhaps  as  to  such 
taxpayers  a  provision  for  permissive  monthly 
payments  would  also  be  desirable. 

"See  H.  R.  7378  (77th  Cong.  2d  sess  )  as 
passed  by  the  House.  It  provided  for  with- 
holding at  the  rate  of  5  percent  in  1942  and 
10  percent  thereafter  on  wages,  dlviderdfi, 
and  bond  Interest,  allowing  as  to  wages.  p>er- 
Eonal  exemptions  and  a  credit  for  dependents. 
Representatives  of  some  business  interests 
( pposed  the  plan  as  burdensome  on  the  em- 
plover.  See.  e  g..  the  statement  of  M.  L. 
Seidman,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade  In  Hearings  Before  tl  e  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  the  Revenue  Act  of 

1942,  note  5,  supra,  at  p    147. 

'« See  New  York  Times,  January  14  and  24, 
1943. 

"See  not«  14,  lupra. 


"The  approximate  figures  used  allow  for 
personal  exemptlonr  of  $1,200  aid  $500  for 
married  persons  and  single  persons,  respec- 
tively, a. id  earned-lncome  credits,  pltis  the 
first  $2,000  bracket  subject  to  tax  at  19  per- 
cent. 

'■  See  note  6,  supra. 

"^  See  note  13.  supra. 


My  Oppositioii  to  the  Rami  Plan 
Expres$eil  (Ker  Radio 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  March  27,  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24  this  year  four  Congre.<^smen, 
including  myself;  Congressman  Carlson 
of  Kansas,  author  of  the  alternative  bill 
now  before  the  House;  Congressman 
Disney;  and  Congressman  'Voof.his  of 
Cahfomia,  discussed  the  Ruml  plan  at 
great  length  in  a  Nation-wide  radio 
hook-up  on  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air.  In  the  prepared  portion  of  my 
speech  I  presented  the  following: 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  three  ways  by  which 
a  people  may  pay  for  the  dollar  cost  of  a 
war;  first,  by  current  taxation;  second,  by 
borrowing  the  money;  and,  third,  through 
Inflated  prices.  Today  we  are  trying  to  mini- 
mize inflation  and  we  are  reliably  informed 
that  one  way  to  do  it  U  for  such  amounta 
as  are  borrowed  by  the  Government  to  be 
borrowed  from  Individuala  rather  than  from 
commercial  banks. 

Since  this  tax  burden  must  be  the  heaviest 
we  have  ever  known.  It  should  be  aa  equi- 
tably distributed  as  poeslble  and  It  should 
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be  collected  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most 
effective  and  least  harmful.  The  whole  prob- 
lem of  taxation  is  a  very  Intricate  economic 
matter  The  Government  s  view  :.s  not  mere- 
ly how  much  revenue  may  be  obtained,  but 
the  Government  must  also  be  concerned  with 
the  effects  of  the  tax  sjstem  on  the  political 
economy.  If  we  put  oil  In  the  delicate  rotat- 
ing part.s  of  a  machine  it  will  be  much  better 
than  If  we  put  sand  or  emery  dust  in  those 
bearings — the  one  facilitating  and  other  de- 
stroying To  my  mind,  taxes  may  be  made 
to  serve  some  such  very  diverse  effeits  upon 
buiilness  and  upon  national  economy  John 
Marshall  said.  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy."  and  it  1«  certainly  true  that 
Knme  taxes  can  affect  the  economic  machine 
very  much  like  "sand  in  the  Rear  box  "  On 
the  other  hand.  1  believe  that  some  taxes 
m»y  fuciUtate  buslneM  In  beneficial  re«pcct« 
M  well  M  affording  the  protection  for  bual* 
tienn  which  tsxm  tra  tuppoMd  to  afford . 

In  additioti  to  oth«r  UMf  snd  tux  meihiKln, 
1  favor  M  pny-M-yoti'go  plan  of  taxation, 
fttnrtrd  now.  to  fln«nc0  this  war.  I  do  not 
tmyar  the  RumI  plan  irxcliMivtiy,  but  I  do 
fati  that  the  enorm^nia  Incraaaa  tn  tnxatton 
makM  tmiHTattve  a  shift  from  a  "year«b«hlnd 
ffheme"  to  the  "lurrent-ycar  plan,"  so  that 
the  txxeH  fthould  b«  collected  at  short  Inter* 
vaU  on  current  earnlnKs  We  are  greatly  In- 
rrensinK  the  number  of  individuals  who  must 
pay  Interne  taxes  In  194.3  over  tlie  number 
who  paid  incomes  taxes  in  1942.  A  iarne  pro- 
portion of  these  new  taxpayers  will  probably 
f\nd  theni.selves  owing  taxes  on  money  earned 
last  year  and  spent  with  nothing  saved  In 
advance  to  make  such  payments. 

While  agreeing  with  the  shift  in  time. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Ruml  plan  to  for- 
give or  cancel  all  1942  income  taxes  of  in- 
dividuals. I  certainly  reco£;nize  the  injus- 
tice of  trying  to  collect  the  1942  income 
taxes  and  the  1943  Income  taxes  both  this 
year.  We  should  not  do  thif^,  nor  attempt 
to  do  It.  While  I  recognize  that  relatively 
few  individuals  would  entirely  escape  the 
1942  tax  burden  If  we  fhould  follow  the 
Ruml  plan  and  forgive  nil  Individual  In- 
come ta?:e»  for  1942,  I  do  believe  the  Treas- 
ury would  suffer  by  such  a  move  and  that 
it  should  not  be  done  A  citizen's  tax  debt 
to  the  public  treasury  Is  Just  as  blnJins  and 
facred  an  obligation  as  is  the  Treasury's 
obligation  to  a  bondholder  or  other  pi;blic 
creditor.  There  shouldn't  be  any  forgiveness 
of  debt  either  way.  whether  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  Individual,  without  more 
sufficient  justification.  I  fear  many  favor 
the  Ruml  plan  hoping  to  pay  no  taxes  for 
1943. 

My  proposal  would  be  to  assess  the  1942 
Individual  income  taxes  as  before,  amortize 
thl.^  part  of  each  citizen's  tax  oblieation  over 
a  deflnite  period  of  several  years,  add  a  frac- 
tional part  of  this  year's  taxes  and  collect 
it  in  the  most  feasible  and  Justifiable  way 
possible.  By  that  way  there  would  be  fewer 
losses,  less  hardship  on  Individuals  rnd  moie 
money  brought  Into  the  Trensuvy  than  by 
any    other   rchcme    I    have    heard    suggested. 

Durine:  the  round-table  panel  discus- 
sion, when  one  Concres.sman  suggested 
that  we  were  apparently  agreed.  I  said: 

Not  nltopether.  I  can  t  apree  on  this 
Ruml  plan  for  1942.  if  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly.    He  talk-s  about  forgiveness 

Congiessman  Carlson  (Interposing).  When 
he  talks  about  forgiveness,  he  doesn't  mean 
abatement  or  cancelation. 

Congressman  Voorhis.  I  think  he  dees 

In  it'ply  to  this  I  quickly  and  em- 
phatically declared: 

He  certainly  does,  and  1  can't  stand  for  that 
a  moment.  I  might  say  to  the  power  com- 
pany whose  electricity  I  use  in  Washington, 
"Please  forgive  my  bill  for  1942  because  I 
can't  pay  for  1D42.  but  sutipose  I  pay  for  each 
■conth    In    1»43?"     Could    I    get    away    with 


that?  I  certainly  could  not.  I  would  have 
to  pay  for  what  I  have  used  In  1942.  Uncle 
Sam  has  given  the  American  people  protec- 
tion and  all  that  has  cu-^t  the  Government 
money,  and  I  wouldn't  forgive  that  lor  a 
moment.  1  think  that  the  people  ought  to 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  view.s  on  the  Ruml 
plan  have  changed  but  little  .since  that 
evening  on  tlie  American  Forum  of  the 
Air.  but  if  anything  I  have  come  more  to 
abhor  this  idea  with  all  of  Us  implica- 
tions. My  friend,  the  author  of  the 
Ruml  plan  bill.  I.-,  a  Chii.stlan  (gentleman, 
actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  and 
anxJou.H  to  do  the  rlRht  thini?  by  the 
white-collared  'Aorkcrs,  the  Kirat  middle 
clu.w  on  fixed  salaries.  cau»iht  in  the 
rMnu  co»t  of  Uvin«.  the  dlfitreniied  Amall 
bu.*lneiM»m«-n  n  id  eHpecially  the  men  in 
our  armed  foiM->--biii  I  cannoi  b'licve 
he  underNtundK  the  full  impluaiiunik  of 
the   ld<*a  ho  1h   sp<  riviiiu' 

I,  too,  have  a  (l< .  p  ii  i  iiii  .  lul  under- 
UtaiKlnu'  lijr  Die  \.iii'  r  i.<  i -^  wliom 
the  u<iiiu-inan  fiom  Kuir  r^  u(jiil(l  no 
doubt  like  to  serve.  1  i\()  not  tlunk  his 
bill  will  scive  them.  Of  cour.se,  I  do 
not  want  to  fon.'e  anybody  to  pay  2  years' 
tuxes  in  one,  nor  'lo  I  behe\e  that  tliat 
is  absolutely  e.v.sential  and  neces.-^ary  to 
get  those  taxpayer.s  who  .should  be  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan.  I  am  sure  there  is 
another  alternative,  which  is  not  fur- 
nished by  the  committee  bill.  L<^t  it  be 
noted  that  the  committee  bill  does  not 
force  or  require  anyone  to  pay  2  years' 
taxes  in  1  year,  but  makes  it  po.s.sible  to 
do  so.  I  shall  vote  for  the  committee 
bill. 


Bureau   of   Foreign   and   Domestic   Com- 
merce Field  and  Regional  Offices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    M.^S.^.^C m-ETlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPPESENTATIVES 

Saturdau.  March  27.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letters,  prolestini;  a.^ain^t  the 
elimination  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  ForeiK'n  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce field  and  regional  offlces: 

Conference  of  American  Small 

BUtilNESa   OatiANI/ATIONS. 

Chicago.  III.  .larch  9,  1943. 
Hon    Edith  tiovRtx  Rogers. 
House  o/  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  De.\h  Concresswoman :   Without  going 
Into  the  critical  plight  In  which  small  busi- 
ness   throughout    America    finds   itself    ttxlay 
through  no  fault  of  its  own.  and  of  which 
you   are  fully   aware,  may   we   point   out   the    I 
fact  of  which  you  may  not   be  aware,  whicii    ' 
is  that  the  only  direct  and  personal  contact    j 
the   small   businessman    has   ever   had   with 
any  Government  agency  Is  now  :  i  (    nger  of 
being  talcon  away  from  him 

This  contact  is  the  field  office  of  the  De- 
partment of   Commerce,  of   which   there  a.-^e    j 
29    scattered    conveniently    throughout    the    ' 
country,    and    which   for    the    past    25    years 
have  done  a  splendid  job  in  giving  the  kind    ' 


of  service  businessmen  need  and  perh.ips  c.in- 
not  get  In  any  other  way.  These  offces 
render  services  to  businessmen  ii  their  cwn 
coi.imtinities  which  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  But  now,  under  the  guise 
of  econ'imy.  the  cumparatively  small  appro- 
priation of  $430  0)0  reqviirrci  to  maintain 
the.>-e  offices  has  been  omitted  from  the 
Budget. 

When  many  millions  are  being  appropriated 
for  ether  c  iviUan  pui poses,  the  sum  of  $4  50  - 
GOO  required  for  the  maintenance  of  tl  ese 
2'J  firld  (  ffl?es  Is  fully  Justified  becau-se  iliese 
field  offlc.s  have  fully  demonstrated  their 
value 

May  we  not  respectfully  urge  you  to  co- 
rperafe  In  behalf  of  continuing  lhe«^  very 
iropoitant  contacts  with  bu.iine.«!s  through- 
rut  the  cotintry?  By  doing  so  you  will  jj.rn 
tl»e  apprrctntlon  of  nnv\\\  bu«iiie»«  fenerrlijr. 
Cordially  and  sinrerrly, 

futn  A   Vmxvii, 

Chuirman, 

HM0«  AMD  I.KATtiri<   Id  fill  If  I" 
Honton.  Man  .  y-  h' ..  :  •    fi4' 

To  Keniitof*  BilfWitm.  Waimi  I  <  d  .i-  md 
RepreAentxtlvei  McCorma'  k.  Mai  t  1  riAO- 
w^Y   I^'>«rns  Cttairv,  Mahtin  : 

M'MiiberH  (jf  our  industry  are  coiiKiind 
over  the  po«»lbillty  of  cIohIiik  regional  ofllces 
of  the  Department  of  Commeice,  nuinbeiing 
some  30  throughout  the  country  for  wan'  of 
appropriations  with  which  to  continue  t:ieir 
cperatlon  alter  June  30,  1943. 

In  view  of  the  plight  of  small  business 
which  needs  all  the  Government  assistance  It 
can  obtain  lo  survive  the  pre>^ent  tr\  Ing 
period,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  w  irld 
mark^s  must  t>e  kept  open  for  our  industry 
If  It  is  to  compete  successfully  with  other  na- 
tions r'uring  the  post-war  period,  this  wruld 
seem  to  be  a  penny  wise  and  pound  fooUsh 
policy  to  adopt  at  this  critical  time 

We  do  not  believe  that  even  a  war  pei  lod 
justifies  scrapping  the  regional  cflices 
manned  by  experts  who  have  aided  Indus- 
try materially  ever  a  period  of  mere  than 
30  years.  Including  the  period  of  World  ^Var 
No.  1.  as  well  as  many  major  business  dis- 
turbances. 

Today  more  than  ever  before  the  serv  ces 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Ekjmestlc 
Commerce  through  regional  offlces  in  the 
principal  shoe  and  leather  centers  are  needed 
for  guidance  of  Industry  In  foreign  and  'io- 
mestic  business  channels.  It  would  b?  re- 
grettable if  for  want  of  an  appropriation  of 
less  than  8500.000  this  aid  should  be  wi'.h- 
drawn  from  an  industry  at  this  critical  penod 
In  our  history. 

We  are  submitting  the  above  for  yout  gen- 
eral information  and  trust  that  you  will  look 
Into  the  situation  more  closely  as  to  Its 
efleci  on  Industry  generally  and  our  own  .n- 
du.'-try  In  particular. 

Thanking    you    for    your     Interest    In    the 
matter  and  trusting  that  the  Bureau  will  be 
able  to  continue  Its  elTectlve  functioning  aa 
In  the  past,  we  remain, 
Sincerely   yours. 

F.  J    MoYNiHAN.  Editor. 


SHOtn,D  CONTIMVI  COMMERCE    REGIONAL  OFTICTa 

Members  of  our  industry  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  are  alarmed  and  vitally  con- 
cerned over  the  probable  su"=pen8lon  of  op- 
erations of  one  of  the  most  btislness-iik?, 
efficient,  and  constant  of  the  many  Goverr- 
ment  branches  of  service  The  Departmei  t 
of  Commerce  faces  severe  crippling  of  its 
activities  should  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  fail  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
ftmds  with  which  to  carry  on  this  .serv.ce 
after  the  end  of  the  fl.«;cal  \ear  \hich  ter- 
minates June  30    1943 

For  some  as  yet  unexphimnble  reason  a 
penny  wise  and  pound  Icoluh  policy  seems 
to  dominate  some  quarters  who  want  to 
economize  by  eliminating  operations  of  •<jme 
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Ind.;  William  Dudley  Pelley.  Noblesville.  Ind.; 
Prescolt   Free-e    nenmtt     Wajjhlnctnn     n    r  • 


divers  otlier  persons  to  the  grand  Junrs  un- 

Ir  r^  r"-  \i.*ti       u.*.  .1 )  !/1     .^-oa  »i  I  j^     r.  »i.i     »r.i.^^     •    .     v,-     


against  them  or  either  of  them  Is  unjust  and 
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30  regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  These  offices,  or 
at  least  a  considerable  number  of  them,  harve 
served  a^  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
and  have  aided  materially  In  the  guidance  of 
exporters  and  importers  of  shoe  and  leather 
product."^  of  all  descriptions. 

Failure  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  approve  the  sum  of  $430,000  wi'h 
which  to  operate  these  regional  offices  for  the 
fl-cal  year  anticipated  In  some  quarters  may 
be  duo  to  a  lack  of  undnstanding  of  the 
pr.ncples  and  purposes  of  these  branches 
In  trade  quarters  it  is  pretty  generally  recr.g- 
iiized  that  many  of  these  regioiml  o.Tices  hi.ve 
demonstrated  their  worth  over  a  per.o<l  of 
many  year-^  and  they  have  jK-rformed  a  hieh 
d'gree  of  Mtvice  to  our  iiidus'ry  tn  particu- 
I.ir 

1 1.'  •'  ..;  I"  .1  -.  '"  he  no  ju»ttflcn*  On  f'  r  i  h'- 
hiiirf  •  ;,,.f  (lini,,:  n  j>rr'.'Xl  of  wwr  t  he -^  offirr* 
»ih'<ul'i  I'-  OiBlcn'e'l  wl'h  lo  '1"  »"  V/'-ii.d 
not  '  '  I-,  ti.ii.<ii«  up  indijEttv  n-iuiutly  \>\i' 
w<-tiil   III  fv   miiMi  or  ilf  K' "'  ^■'"''t  wliUK 

1>U«     l.«>     .      .         .ttlJ-ll^iU'O     tn     lln-     fMl<l     of     C'lflt- 

nuite  <  \  ..  |<iii''d  <f  iiiiti.y  )«iirii  includii.i; 
the  (HI     M   '  '■    V,''  i',i\   Wat    No     J 

TiieM-  i.u'  .ii.ii  iltxeb  huvi-  provid<  d  .mi 
efTective  \ehlcl«*  for  tli»*  prcnvaion  it  iiidii.--- 
try  11  a  world-wide  wcpe  If  <  vi  r  there  was 
u  lime  for  the  maintenance  ol  cfliceh  ol  tiiii* 
nature  In  tlie  principal  thoc  and  leatlier 
centers  of  the  country  m  pnrt.culnr.  It  is  now 
when  industry  is  hun:.^ry  for  authentic  and 
f-peedy  in:f>!  inuticn  cl  foreign  and  domesiic 
markets 

liStablished  for  the  pnmar\  put  pose  o!  aid- 
ing business,  these  district  offices  have  over  a 
period  of  nearly  30  years  provided  industry 
with  a  wide  variety  of  valuable  services  relat- 
ing to  txj,ort  and  import  trade  as  well  as 
domestic  business 

Among  the  s€i vices  rendered  industry  by 
these  regional  offices  is  that  cl  distributing 
trade  surveys,  furnishing  reports  on  the  busi- 
nesfc  standing  of  foreign  concerns.  sui)ply;r.g 
lists  of  expcjrters.  imp'.rters.  and  agents  m 
1(  re:?n  countries,  handling  complaints  lor 
American  concerns  and  a<=sisTint?  in  the  set- 
tling of  differences  Ijetwei  the  American 
exporter  and  the  fcrei^n  importer. 

In  providing  American  business  c('nccrns 
promptly  with  figures  on  the  extent  ol  for- 
eign trade  these  rtgi.  nal  offices  in  the  past 
and  directed  from  the  WashiiiKt.  n  headquar- 
ters of  the  Bureau,  have  ault'd  small  and 
large  concerns  alike  in  the  planning  of  snlcs 
campaigns  in  foreign  markets.  This  type  of 
service  valuable  In  ordinary  times  will  un- 
questionaiy  prove  more  so  <lunn2  the  post- 
war or  reconstruction  period  when  world  mar- 
ket*, must  b"  obta-ned 

Oa  the  domestic  s:de  of  the  picture  the 
dissemination  of  Bureau  ol  Cen.'-us  releases, 
maintenance  of  statistical  references  on  many 
important  subjects,  including  interstate  trade 
barriers,  t-ales  analysis  of  United  Stales  mar- 
kets, market  research,  etc  .  have  been  at  tlie 
disposal  of  the  industry  from  such  offices. 

Continuance  cf  these  offices  will  nid  im- 
measurably )ri  lesi^eninR  the  volume  ol  cor- 
resp'jndcnce  in  already  crowded  and  over- 
taxed Washingtrn  nnd  aid  in  ustry  greatly  in 
obtaining  promptly  such  information  as  is 
requ:r«'d  to  expand  domestic  and  foreign 
business  nlike 

Frrtin  the  standpoint  of  past  accomplish- 
ments and  m  view  of  industry's  need  for  tl'.e 
aid  and  coiin.sei  of  practical  Inciuvtiy  con- 
sultants who  are  associated  with  the  larger 
offices  throtJghout  the  country  and  who  have 
been  trnined  in  foreign  rnd  dome.'^ilc  com- 
merce, many  of  these  office*  should  be  main- 
tained recardles.*  of  war  conditions 

The  aid.  counsel,  and  a.'^sistance  cf  such 
offices  is  necdec  new  and  will  be  needed  stiU 
more  if  business  and  Industry  l-*  to  partici- 
pate sucrpssfully  in  the  posi-war  era     Failure 
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to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  offices  would  be  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  country  and  industry  alike. 

Shoe  and  Lzather  Keporter. 

Associated  Industries  of 

m^ssachusitts 
Boston,  February  12.  194^. 

To    All    Members,    Associated    Industries    cf 
Massachusetts: 

I.MPORTANT  NOTICE  — ATTENTION  AND  ACTION 
NECrSSART  TO  ASSl'RF.  CONTINVFD  SERVICE  BY 
DFPAr.TMENT    OF    COMMERCE    REGIONAL   OFEKTS 

Thffe  i.«  a  iitrong  po'-sibil;ty  thit  th*^  New 
E.iglHiid  office  of  the  Bureau  of  F>r(.gii  and 
Domegfic  C'linmerce.  located  at  the  custom- 
h''U  '    111  B'^xton,  will  b»   (ll«C'>ntlnued 

Ih"  fallin*'  lo  iMcliidr  an  pppr' pr;«lion  in 
ib<  j;'13  44  Federal  nudK")  t-  pr'i\](\e  funds 
t'l'  the  c'liitlDUaf  loti  "f  ;»""  fl'  I'l  "fTlrrii  of  111*' 
|>  p.ftninit    rf    C'tuini"'-    •'.'!     :  pfi  .irntiy 

ir.'     (I   111*-  elofiflK  <  I    U,'  ^'     ';♦■.'  I  l.r   liiit.i  Ml 

«»»' unt    tit'fi-j'iiry  lit   Uif  .-<n."    I-   till"'/') 

t<  I  111'  »e  ;io  n<-i<i  '.?T..  ■  R 

111  bjj.t*  of  ili<  Mi...:i  economy  i  "--^  '••  in 
iliir.  move  wi  Itiio'A  M.Hi  mtiii'.  ll,'ll.^»«l^  lie* 
(jiUMily  (;ill  (.11  Ui-  and  th'  li~,t\>,\\  (  ftue  IT 
iiilwi  niut;oii  and  iid\ue  wi'ii  ntvM  lo  for- 
eign trade  and  fchipment.-  also  I(  t  oiher 
tr:i<ie  information  both  foreign  and  dcmenic. 
and  that  there  i>-  no  other  source  cf  Kich 
int(,rmatlon  on  which  we  can  rely.  These 
ccr.ceins  will  also  lecognr/e  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  compe- 
tent persiiiinel  of  the  Bo-Mcii  office — only  6 
pecple— and  that  loss  of  time  and  confusion 
V  cu'd  result  if  requests  for  such  Information 
had  to  be  sent  to  Washington. 

If  you  agree  with  us  that  the  Bo.'^ton  otfice 
should  be  continued,  we  urge  you  to  write 
immediately  to  your  M.issacliusettj  S<natcrs 
;.nd  Congressmen  and  request  th-.ir  efforts 
to  restore  a  sufficient  amount  in  tlie  Budget 
for  continued  maintenance  of  this  office  or 
offices  on  an  econ(>mical  basis. 

Fcllowing  is  the  personnel  cf  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  Appropriations 
to  whom  ycu  may  also  piesent  yc  ur  request: 
Chairman" Louis  C  Rabavt.  Mich. gun:  Jamis 
M.  FiTZPATKicK.  N- w  Yoiki  John  H  Kerr. 
Noith  Carolina;  Kaii.  Stefan,  Ncomska; 
AiBFUT  E  Carter.  California:  and  BrTLER  B 
Ha.kf.  bou'li  Carolina,  cure  ol  House  OtTice 
Building.  Washington.  D  C. 
Very  truly  ycu'> 

Roy  F.  Wiluatis. 

General  Manager. 


Stirring  Race  Trouble 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

of    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March   26.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate 
to  u.^e  the  woid  "Jew  '  in  any  .-pecch  in 
this  House,  for  whenever  I  do  a  Utile 
group  of  communistic  Jews  in  thi.s  coun- 
try howl  to  hish  heaven.  They  seem  to 
think  it  is  all  right  for  them  to  abuse 
gentiles  and  stir  up  race  trouble  all  over 
the  country;  but  when  you  refer  to  one 
of  them,  they  cry  "anti-Semitism,"  or  ac- 
cu';e  you  of  being  pro-Nazi. 

A  .short  time  ago  Stalin  caught  a  couple 
of  these  troublemakers  named  Ehrlich 


and  Alter,  tried  and  convicted  them  of 
treason,  and  executed  both  of  them. 

I  see  that  a  certain  element  of  the 
Communist  press  is  now  ringing  with 
denunciations  of  Russia's  action  in  the 
matter;  and  I  suppose  some  of  them  will 
now  be  denouncing  me  as  pro-Rus&ian 

But  I  am  poinp:  to  take  the  risk  and 
insort  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks,  one  of  the  most  unusual  indlct- 
mcnt.s  ever  returned  by  a  grand  Jury  in 
an  English-speaking  country.  I  want 
every  Membei  of  Congre.s.s  to  read  il  and 
note  the  number  of  tlme.s  it  u^^os  the  word 
"Jew"  or  "Jewry"  or  "anti-Srmitl^m," 

A!l  patrlfyir  Ameriran.i  are  for  pro*- 
frutint^  (ill  violators  of  Ihp  law,  If  the 
in(li\)('u(jl«  mentioned  \n  thi»  Indirt- 
iniMit  tui  6!lliH>  they  f^lioiild  be  t>UI)l»hrd. 
Uul  vilty  altemtH  '^'  trnt-m  pttUiour  or- 
y.itu/.iUimt:,  ifiiiMildtit*'  luw-jil»idinK  ft»< n 
itiid  V. oniJ-n,  Ol  niKhi«-»i  «  flee  inf>t>,  »U 
0V(  r  ill'    (oiiMiv,  in  ihi«  v.wy'' 

A^  v.iiM  |M»inii'd  out  by  u  leading  M(  ni- 
b  -r  ol  the  Hi  lialr  .some  llnic  uuo,  tillc  of 
tlw  <)iMttiii/alion.'>  rneiiliotied  in  Ihi.^  in- 
dlttnuiu  includes  the  Dtiughter.s  of  the 
AmcMcan  R<voluiion.  Another  one  in- 
cludes all  or  praclicallv  all  the  veterans' 
organisations,  such  as  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Why  should  this  element  be  permitted 
to  u.^e  the  courts  of  the  land  to  stir  up 
race  uouble  throughout  the  country? 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  gone  down 
into  Mississippi  and  perpetrated  an  in- 
quisition a.f:ainst  the  white  people  of 
that  State  that  is  not  only  alaiming  to 
the  entire  South  but  it  threatens  the  in- 
tpgiity  of  eveiy  Stale  in  this  Union.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  constitutional 
government. 

Read  this  indictment,  ?.nd  then  read 
it  again,  and  ask  yourself  if  the  white 
gentiles  of  this  country  have  no  lights 
left  that  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
bound  to  lespect. 

The  indictment  refened  to  i-eads  £3 
follows: 
In  the  Disif:ct  Cot-et  or  the  Untted  States 

EOR      THE      ni.STRICT       OF      CoITMBlA    -UNITED 

States  of  America.  Plaintief    t .  Gerald  B. 
V.'iN-non  et  al  .  Deeendants 

INDICTMENT 

The  grand  Jurors  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  dulv  empanelled  and  tvrrrn  in  the 
District  of  Cr-lumbia  fcr  the  July  1P41  term. 
by  rrder  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Di-^trict  of  Columbia,  having 
been  duly  authorized  nrd  directed  to  sit  and 
inquire  for  th^  October  1041.  January  1942. 
April  1942.  end  July  1942  terms  to  complete 
Inquiiies  begun  tatn  not  finished  at  the  orig- 
inal terms,  and  inquiring  for  that  district, 
upon  their  caths  present: 

1.  Heretofore  to  wit:  On  or  about  the  28th 
day  of  June  1940.  and  ci>ntinuou.s!y  there- 
after, up  to  and  including  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  this  indictment,  Gerald  B.  V^inrcd, 
Wichita,  Kans  ;  Herman  Max  S'hwinn,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif  ;  George  Sylvester  Viereck.  al:as 
J  B.  Hamilton.  New  York  City  and  Warh- 
iii^ton.  D.  C  :  William  Griffin.  New  York  City; 
Hans  Diebel,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  H.  Victor 
Broenstrupp.  alias  the  Duke  of  St.  Saba. 
Count  Victor  Cherep-Spirldovlch.  Lieutenant 
General  Cherep-Spiridovich.  Colonel  Bennett. 
J.  G   Francs,  New  York  City  and  Noblefcvillc. 
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Ir.d  ;  Wilham  Dudlt-y  Pelley.  Nob'..  svUle.  Ii.d  ; 
Prt-sc  i.t   Freeze  IJennttt,  Wa>h!;.i,i.cn,   D.   C; 
Eltz.^jc'h  Dilling.  alias  Rev.  Frank  Wocdrufl 
—iJohu    j'l.    Chicago.   Ill;    Charles    B    Hud'on. 
a'iis  Rev.  Frank  Woodruff  Jchnscn,  Omaha. 
Nob.';     Elmer     J.     Garn«r.     Wichita      Kans  ; 
James  F    Oamer,   Wichita.  Kans  ;    David   J. 
B.;xter.  alias  the  Chuncelor.  alias  John  Pep- 
per,   alias    John    H.    Rand,    Coltcn    a:.d    Sun 
Bernardino.  Cal.r  ;  Hudstm  de  Priest.  Wichita. 
Kajs.  anJ  New  York  City;   Wilham  Kullg.en. 
Atpfcadero.  Calif;    C.   Leon   De   Arjan.   San 
Diego.  Calif,:  Court  Asher,  M'-incie.  Ind  ;   Eu- 
gene NeLson  Sanctuary,  Nevw  York  City;   Rob- 
ert Edward  Edmonds':  n.  al.so  known  as  R    E. 
Ed-ncndficn,  New  York  City  and  Santa  B;ir- 
bara.  Cal.f  ;  Ellis  O.  Jcnes.  Ixja  Atigcles,  Calif  ; 
Robert  Noble.   Los  Angeks.   Caiil.;    James  C. 
True,  Arlington.  V'a  .  and  Washington.  D.  C  ; 
Edward  James  Smythe.  New  York  City;  Oscar 
Brumbark.  Washlnp:ton.  D  C  ,  and  Luray.  Va  ; 
Rilph  Townsend,  San  Fra-'clsco,  Calif  ,  Lake 
G.'neva.  Wisconsin,  and   Wa-^hinRtuti.   D.  C; 
William  Rooert  Lyman.  Jr  .  alias  Robert  Lan- 
^Rm.  Detroit.  Mich  ;   Donald  McDaniel.  Chi- 
cago. Ill  :  Otto  Brennermaiiti    also  known  as 
Otto  Brcnnemaur.  Chicago.   Dl  .   hereinnftcr 
called  the  defendants,  and  divers  other  per- 
sons whose  names  are  to  be  grand  Jurors  un- 
known, at  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with- 
in tho  Jurlstllctlcn  of  this  court,  unlawfully, 
willfully,    feloniously,    and    knnw.ngly.    con- 
spired,  combined,   confederated,   and   agreed 
tcgether  and  with  each  other  to  commit  nets 
prohibited    by   section   9  of    title    18,    United 
etates  Code,   in   t'.nt   they,  the  said  defend- 
ants and  divers  other  persons  to  the  grand 
Jurors    unknown     with    Intent    to    Interfere 
With,  impair  and  Influence   the  loyalty,  mo- 
rale, and  discipline  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  would  — 

(I)  Adv  se.  counsel,  urge  and  cause  in- 
sub^^rdlnction.  disloyalty,  mutiny,  and  re- 
fusal of  duty  by  members  of  the  nulitaiy  and 
nava!  forces  of  the  Unltrd  States;  and 

(II)  Distribute  and  rnusp  to  be  distributed 
written  and  printed  matter,  advising,  ccun- 
sellng.  and  urTin?  Insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty, mutiny,  and  refusal  of  duty  by  mrm- 
bers  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States 

2    It  was  a  part  of  the  aforesaid  conspiracy 
th3t    the  said    defendnnts.   and   divers  other 
persons  to  the  grand  Jurors  unknown,  would 
print,  rub'.ish.  di.'itribute.  and  circulate  wide- 
ly at  New  York  City;  Chicago.  Ill  ;  Washing- 
ton.   D.    C;    Nobleevllle    and    Muncle.    Ird  ; 
W.chlta  and  Newtcn.  Kans  ;  Los  Angeles.  Sari 
Diego,   San   B-rnardlno,   Colton.   Santa   B  r- 
bara.   Ataycndcro,  and   San  Franc'sco.  Calif.; 
Omaha.  Nobr  :   Arlington.  Va  ;  L.^ke  Geneva. 
Wl.«:  :     New    Haven,     Conn;     Stuttgart    and 
Erfurt,    G.-rmany,    and    divers    othor    places 
within    and    without    the    United    States    of 
America  to  the  grand  Jurors  unknown,  and 
cau-te  so  to  be  done,  newspapers,  magazints. 
bocks,     leaflets,     circul.nrs,     pamphlet.";,     and 
documcnUs:    cartoon.s     drawing's,    and    ph    to- 
graplis    ui'der    tho    fonowitit;    mimes,    amciig 
oth  rs:    The    New    York   Enquirer;    The    De- 
fender.  The  Octcpus;   The  Galilean:    X-Ray; 
Publicity.     Biacon     Light;     The     Roll     Cail; 
Weckruf  Und  Bcobachrer.  also  kncwn  as  Tlie 
Free   American.    Industrial   Con'rol   Reports; 
World   Service    also   kiuiwn    as   Welt    Die"st". 
published    at    Erfurt.    Germany;    Social    R-. 
publ  cs  Society  Bulletin.   Amerca  in  Dandier; 
The  Brocm;   Patriotic  Research  Bureau  News 
Letter:    Road    to    Victory;    Women    Investors 
in  Ampricji  Bulletin;   Cons-uutioni'l  Educa- 
tional  Le;;t<Uf   Bulletin;    Scribner  s  Coinnun- 
tatrr;    W.ir  Guilt  and  Win  Mun^ers;   Rev.  :u- 
tlon    and    the    Fifth    Coiumn;    Eamonds<  :i  s 
Eccncmic    Research   Service;    Anu-ncan    Vigi- 
i.4nte:    Citizens'    No    Foreign    War    CcalitiLn 
Manual;     America    Awake;    Lord    LtUh  an    v. 
Lord  Lothian:  War.  War.  War;  The  Croes  and 
the   Flag,   Detroit.   Mich  ;    Cease   Firing:    and 
Purdy  Publishing  C^i. 

3    .\nd  It  wns  further  a  p.irt  of  the  afore- 
said conspiracy  that  the  said  defendants,  and 


divers  other  pers*^)n9  to  the  grand  Junr'  un- 
known, wi/uld  organize  and  cause  to  be  or- 
ganized, support,  use.  control,  contribute  to 
financially,  and  otherwise  aid.  at  divers 
places  within  and  without  the  United  States 
of  America,  Committees,  groups  and  organi- 
zations, under  the  follcwli  g  names,  among 
others:  Silver  Shirts;  BI.k  k  '.ecM>n:  Ku  Klux 
Klan;  Germ:in-Am(  rlcnn  Bund,  alstj  knowu 
as  American-German  Eund;  National  Work- 
ers" Leapue  of  America.  Detroit.  Mich.; 
America  First  Committee.  National  Commit- 
tee to  Keep  America  Out  uf  Foreign  Wars; 
Citlzen.s  Committee  to  Kei  p  .America  Out  of 
War;  Make  Europe  Pay  W  ir  Debts  Committee; 
Islands  for  War  Debts  Cunimitiee;  War  Debts 
Defense  Comm.ttee;  Coaiitlon  of  Patriotic 
Bjcietles;  Crusaulng  Mothers  of  America; 
Cltizeni'  No  Foreign  War  Coalition;  American 
Guards;  Social  Republic  S(.ciety,  also  knowu 
as  S.  O.  CIS;  Committee  of  Patriotic  Cr- 
ganizutlons;  Protestant  Gentile  League;  Pio- 
neer News  Service;  Crusiders  White  Shirts; 
James  True  Associates;  Women  Investors  in 
America;  Constitutional  Educational  Lcngue; 
We.  the  Mothers.  United;  Flanders  Hall,  In- 
cjrporatcd;  United  Mothers  of  America;  We. 
the  Mothers,  Mubilize  for  America.  Inc  ;  and 
American  Mothers 

4,  It  was  fuither  a  part  of  the  aforesaid 
ccn=piracy  that  the  said  defendants,  and 
divers  other  persons  to  the  grand  jurors 
unknown,  would  use  and  make  use  of  the 
publications,  groups,  oigr.nizatlons.  and  com- 
mittees, hereinbefore  in  paragraphs  2  and 
3  of  this  indictment  referred  to  and  the 
Congressional  Record,  to  publish,  convey  to. 
and  urge  upon  members  of  the  millt.Hry  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  obi^tructlng,  and 
designed  and  intended  to  Impede,  obstruct, 
and  defeat  the  preparation  of  our  national 
defenses  against  aggression  and  invasion  and 
the  national  war  effort,  among  other  things 
In  substance,  that — 

(1)  The  war  now  raging  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  commonly  knfwn  as  the  War  for 
Survival,  is  a  dl.«.horest  war  watted  at  the  ex- 
pense and  measured  in  bl  >od  and  dollars  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  and  to  insure  the  contlnunnce 
cf  world  domination  by  international  Jewry- 
organi^od  finance.  Brlttsh-Anterlcan  capital- 
ists. British  imperialists,  internatl'^nal  bank- 
ers. International  capitalists,  Mongolian 
Jews.  Communists,  and  other  persems  and 
groups  opposed  to  our  republican  form  of 
government: 

(ill  The  duly  elected  holders  of  public 
office  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  controlled  by  Communists  and 
members  of  the  Communist  Internationale 
who  arc  seeking  to  destroy  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  our  republican  form 
cf  government,  and  substitute  therefor  a 
Communist  form  (  f  government  under  the 
rule  of  a  dictatorship, 

(ill)  The  people  cf  the  United  States  are 
being  forced  by  dishonest,  corrupt,  arxl 
traitorous  public  offlclals  to  finance  a  war 
RSuinst  nations  and  pec-ple  who  are  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  nr.d  v.h(i  liave  no  ag- 
gressive designs  ui)on  the  United  States; 

(iv»  By  supplying  arms  and  muni*ions 
and  other  implements  of  war  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Soviet  Russia  the  Government 
of  th*-  United  States  L<  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  a  foni-^n  power  whose  agents  have 
already  filtered  into  high  pubic  offices  In 
the  Government  seeking  to  destroy  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  of  the  United 
S'ntes  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  said 
foret-n  power  to  take  posseiision  of  the  United 
States: 

(v)  Germany  and  Italy  have  committed 
no  agttresMve  act  against  any  nation  aid 
are  fighting  a  solely  defensive  war  against 
British  imperialism,  American  capitalists, 
and  the  desire  of  American  public  officials 
to   rule    th«    world,   beuce   any    act   ol 


war 


against  them  or  either  of  them  la  unjust  and 
Unmoral  on  the  part  of  i^ie  United  State*; 

(vli  The  Ja^janes-e  war  agawist  China  Is 
morally  right  and  Just  and  coiistitntes  an 
effort  by  the  Japanese  to  establish  r.glit  and 
justice  In  territory  foimerly  ruled  by  an- 
archl.%»8.  brigands,  and  Communists  lying 
within   the  Japanese  spliere  of  influence; 

(vil)  The  A.X16  Powers  are  fighting  to  free 
the  world  from  domination  oy  cofiimunism 
and  International  Jewry,  hence  the  United 
States  should  give  no  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Axis; 

(vlll)  An  honorable  and  Just  peace  could 
be  brought  about  speedily  were  It  not  for 
the  opposition  of  Communists  and  inter- 
national Jewry; 

(ixi  The  peoples  of  nations  opposed  to 
the  Axis  Powers  are  politically  and  m(  rally 
decadent,  corrupt,  aiui  des^eneiate; 

(X)  The  cause  cf  the  Axis  Powers  Is  the 
cause  of  J  list  ice  and  moralily; 

(xli  To  give  a>d  to  anv  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  opposed  to  the  Axis  Powers  is  to  en- 
courage the  growth  and  spread  of  commu- 
nism; 

(xll)  If  the  Axis  Powers  are  defeated  all 
of  EUiipi.'  nd  Asia  will  b-  lu.ed  by  a  com- 
munistic form  of  goveriunent; 

(xlii)  The  nations  oppostd  to  the  Axis 
Powers  are  not  in  fact  friendly  to  the  United 
States  but  are  seeking  under  the  guise  of 
frlendi-lilp  and  ccmniunity  ot  interest  end 
ideals  to  obtaii  from  the  Unitetl  States 
money,  materials  and  men  with  wh.ch  to 
flght  an  unjust  war; 

(xlv)  The  oi.ly  interest  the  nations  op- 
posed to  the  Axis  Powers  have  in  the  United 
States  is  how  mu<  h  in  money  and  materials 
of  war  hey  can  get  from  the  United  States 
free; 

(XVI  G.'-ea'  Biitaln  Is  planning'  t)  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  and 
force  th.!  United  States  Into  a  national  union 
with  the  British  Empire; 

(xvli  As  a  res>ilt  of  sending  and  giving 
American  arms,  equlpmert.  and  materials  of 
war  to  f  .iCiK"  nati-ns  wh.eU  are  opposed  to 
and  seeking  to  destroy  American  Ideals  and 
our  republican  form  of  government,  United 
SUtes  niKitarv  and  naval  forces,  inadequately 
armed,  equij  p  d.  and  ltd.  are  being  exposed 
to  terrible  physical  hardships,  disea.ses.  and 
deaih  and  are  Ijelng  "si  u -htered  like  sheep"; 
(xvii)  No  real  dangei  ex  sts  anywhere  in 
the  world  to  the  United  States,  it*  posses- 
sions, or  its  republican  foi-m  of  governmei.t; 
(xviill  The  Japanese  at  lack  upcin  Peari 
Harbor  was  Inst.gated  by  Great   Britain 

5  It  Was  further  a  part  of  tie  said  con- 
spiracy and  one  of  tii«'  ends  to  the  accom- 
plishment thereof  that  said  d-fend^nts.  and 
divers  other  persons  to  the  grand  Jurcrs  un- 
known. Would  carry  on  a  sjstematic  cam- 
paign of  perst)nal  vilification  and  defama- 
tion of  the  public  officials  of  the  Uiutid 
States  Government  and  to  that  ei  d  would 
advise,  counsel,  urge,  persuade,  and  convince 
members  cf  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  such  public  ofBclals  are 
traitorous,  corrupt,  dishonest.  Incompetent, 
un-American,  and  menUilIy  unbalance  d| 
among  other  things  In  .substance,   that; 

(1)  The  holders  of  public  oflire  duly  elected 
by  the  people  to  adinlnl.'-ter  the  affairs  of 
the  Government  of  th?  United  States  and 
other  cfflcla's  of  the  Federal  Government  ure 
traitorous,  dishonest,  and  corrupt  and  are 
dominated  and  controlled  by  foreign  and  do- 
mestic persons,  groups  and  organizations,  and 
foreign  governments  seeking  the  overthrow 
cf  the  Constitutirn  of  the  United  States  and 
utterly  opposed  to  American  Ideals  of  frec- 
dcm  and  liberty: 

(III  The  United  States  Is  governed,  not 
by  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  by  a  secret  foreign  group  of  per- 
sons and  organlz.atlrns  opp  s?d  to  American 
prlnc'rlps  and  Idenls  and  s/-rk1ng  to  (,ver- 
throw  the  CousUtution  of  Uie  United  States; 
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(ill)  Tlie  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  cf  the  United  States  dcllljeraiely 
have  violated  their  oath  of  office  to  support 
the  Con.-titutloii  and  are  planning  to  Involve 
the  United  States  In  war  as  a  nieans  of  en- 
abling them  to  cver'.hrow  the  Constitution 
and  substitute  government  by  a  dictator  lor 
our  republican  form  of  government: 

( iv  I  The  war  with  Japan  was  provoked 
deliberately  by  efficlals  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  a  means  ol  eniibling  them  to 
seize  permanent  control  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  under  the  guise  of  mili- 
tary neces.sity: 

(V)  The  officials  cf  the  United  Slates  Gov- 
ernment are  bent  on  conquering  the  whole 
world  and  to  that  end  have  provoked  war 
with  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  in  order  to 
have  an  excuse  lor  sending  American  troops 
to  far  cc>rners  of  the  world  m  order  to  carry 
cut  their  plan  of  world  conquest, 

(vi)  "The  war  for  survival"  wns  plotted 
deliberately  by  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  who  are  m  league  with  and  members 
of  the  Communist   Internationale: 

(Vlll  The  public  efficlals  of  the  United 
State?,  in  violation  of  their  oath  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  aie  plotting  and 
planning  to  torce  the  United  States  into  a 
permanent  political  union  with  Great  Britain 
and  thus  destroy  our  independence; 

(Viii)  The  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  are  atheiMlc  and  antircligious: 

(1X1  The  act.-,  prcclamatlons.  and  orders 
of  the  public  officials  of  the  United  States 
are  di-shonest,  illegal,  corrupt,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

(XI  As  a  result  of  illegal  and  corrupt 
orders  given  by  public  officials  members  of 
the  military  and  naval  loiees  of  the  United 
States  needlessly  have  lost  their  lives: 

(Xll  The  public  officials  of  th.e  United 
States  are  insane  murderers  bent  on  ruling 
the  whole  world: 

(Xll I  The  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  are  sciuunderlng  the  wealth  ot  the 
Nation  in  order  to  carry  out  their  plan  for 
world  dominion: 

ixiiii  The  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  are  anti-Christian.  Marxian  dictators: 

(Xiv)  The  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  are  sacrificing  deliberately  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  rush  to 
the  defense  of  godless,  corrupt  and  degen- 
erate nat.ons: 

(XVI  The  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  are  Judas-like  betrayers  of  their 
country: 

(XVII  The  public  officials  of  the  United 
Slates  are  planning  to  mingle  the  blood  of 
Negroes,  criminals,  and  Jews  with  that  of 
Christian-American  soldiers  and  sailors  by 
means  of  transfusions  and  so-called  blood 
banks  with  the  deliberate  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  corrupting  the  blood  of  the  said 
Chrisiian-American   .soldiers  and   sailors. 

It  beit^g  tiie  plan  and  purpose  of  said  de- 
fendan's.  and  divers  other  persons  to  the 
grand  Jurcrs  unknown,  to  destroy  the  morale 
and  faith  and  ci  nfidence  of  the  members  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
In  their  public  officials  and  republican  form 
of  government,  the  said  d-^fendants.  and 
d'vers  otlier  persons  to  the  grand  jurors  un- 
known, planning  and  intending  to  selTie  upon 
and  use  and  misuse  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  to  spread  their  dis- 
loyal d^x-trlnes  intending  and  believing  that 
any  nation  allowing  to  its  people  the  right  of 
freedom  of  sj^eech  and  of  the  press  is  power- 
less to  defend  itself  against  enemies  ma.squcr- 
adine  as  patriots  and  seeking  to  obstruct. 
impede,  break  down,  and  destroy  the  proper 
functioning  of  Its  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  guise  of  honest  criticism, 
the  said  defendants,  and  divers  other  persons 
tr  the  grand  Jurors  unknown,  knowing  full 
well  and  intending  that  a  eovernment  bereft 
Of  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  members 


of  the  mlUtarj'  and  naval  forces  and  of  the 
people  is  powerlewi  to  defend  the  nation  or 
the  jjeople  against  armed  attack  from  with- 
out or  treachery  from  within  and  cannot  long 
survive. 

6  It  was  further  a  part  of  the  aforesaid 
conspiracy  and  a  means  to  tlie  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  and  purpose  thereof  that  the 
said  defendants,  ^id  divers  other  persons  to 
the  grand  Jurcrs  unknown,  would  use  and 
make  use  of  the  instrumentalities  herein- 
bctore  described  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of 
this  indictment,  in  a  continuous  and  system- 
atic campaign  of  written  and  printed  opposi- 
tion and  sabotage  against  any  and  all  efforts 
of  public  officials  of  the  United  States  to 
aroase  the  members  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  grave  and  immi- 
nent danger  threatening  the  national  exist- 
ence ol  the  United  States,  and  to  this  end 
would,  by  means  of  the  instrumentalities 
herembelore  dcccribed  in  paragraphs  2  and  3 
of  this  Indictment,  aovise.  counsel,  urge,  per- 
suade, and  convince  members  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  and  the  American  peo- 
ple m  substance,  among  other  things,  that — 

(1)  The  activities  and  territorial  acquisi- 
tions and  plans  of  the  Axis  Powers  constitute 
no  real  danger  to  the  national  existence  ar.d 
security  cf  the  United  States  cr  any  of  its 
Territorial  possessions: 

(ill  None  of  the  Axis  Powers  has  any  in- 
tention ol  threatening  the  United  States, 
nor  any  designs  upon  or  plans  for  the  de- 
struction of.  or  the  conquest  cf  the  Unittd 
States  or  any  of  its  Territorial  posse.ssions: 

(ill)  Any  expansion,  strengthening,  or 
modprnlzatlon  of  our  armed  forces,  either  by 
compul-sory  military  training  or  otherwise, 
not  only  is  unnecessary  but  is  pail  of  a  de- 
liberate" plot  and  scheme  designed  by  our 
public  officials  to  involve  the  United  States 
in  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  has  no 
interest,  cither  of  self-defen.'?e  or  other- 
wise; 

(iv)  The  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  trying  deliberately  to 
prr.voke  war  with  peaceful  nations,  such  as 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Japar  which  are  seek- 
ing only  to  live  at  peace  with  the  world  in 
generaland  the  United  States  In  particular; 

(V)  It  Is  impossible  from  a  military  stand- 
point for  any  of  the  Axis  Powers  to  wage  war 
successfully  against  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  possessions  or  to  seize  and  occupy  any 
United  States  territory; 

(vn  The  plan  of  the  public  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  keep  war  away 
from  America  by  giving  aid  and  suppcrt  to 
the  nations  at  war  against  the  Axis  Powers 
is  in  reality  part  cf  a  scheme  deliberately  to 
Involve   America    in    a   foreign    wan 

(Mi)  The  United  States  should  refrain  from 
Interference  in  the  "war  for  survival"  In 
any  manner  whatever  and  should  keep  its 
military  and  naval  forces  at  liome  until  such 
time  as  any  nation  actually  attacks  the 
United  States; 

(Vlll)  The  policy  of  hemispheric  solidarity 
and  pan-American  ccwperation  for  defense 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Is  doomed  to 
failure  because  the  people  of  Latin  America 
are  physically  degenerate  and  politically  cor- 
rupt: 

(ix>  The  actions  taken  by  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan  are  Justified  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  far  from  being  acts  of  aggression  against, 
or  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  any  nation, 
constituting  merely  an  attempt  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  harsh  and  unjust  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  so-called  Axis  Powers  by  the 
Monroe  Dcctrine  and  by  Q^-eat  Britain  and 
her  allies  of  the  First  World  War: 

(XI  Statements  by  public  officials  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
to  aid  nations  opposed  to  the  Axis  Powers  are 
false  and  designed  to  conceal  from  the  people 
the  true  fact  that  such  public  officials  are  un- 
der the  control   and  domination  of  British 


Imperialists  and  International  Jews  seeking 
only  to  serve  their  own  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  ol  the  United  States  of 
America: 

(xn  The  public  officials  of  the  United 
States  are  guilty  of  murdering  American  hcl- 
dlers  and  bailors  killed  while  carrying  out  the 
illegal  orders  of  such  public  officials. 

7.  It  was  further  a  part  of  the  said  con- 
spiracy and  one  of  the  means  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  end  and  purpof*  thereof 
that  the  said  defendants,  and  divers  other 
per.-ons  to  the  grand  Juroi-s  unknown,  for 
the  purposes  hereinabove  set  forth,  would 
print  and  publish  and  cause  to  be  printed  and 
published  in  tlie  said  publications,  news- 
papers, periodicals,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
leaflets,  documents,  and  other  writings, 
articles  and  writings  to  the  following  effect, 
among  others: 

(ll    "Roosevelt  should  be  impeached" 

(111  "No  longer  can  it  be  claimed  that  this 
is  a  war  to  preserve  democracy  or  one  fought 
in  behalf  of  any  other  government  than  the 
British  Empire  " 

(ill)  "There  is  no  hope  for  America  or  Eng- 
land unless  they  repudiate  their  present  lead- 
ers." 

(iv)  "And  all  this  Jewish.  Negro,  and  now — 
penitentiary  criminals  donating  to  "blcx^d 
bank'  holds  terrible  consequences  for  our 
white  race.  Mixing  blood  strains  through 
■transfusions'  easily  done  with  so  many  Jewish 
doctors  and  interns  in  hospit^ils  and  armed 
forces  " 

(V)  "A  man  may  be  ever  so  good  at  home, 
but  once  he  goes  to  take  office  the  many  pow- 
ers now  ruling  the  country  are  waiting  for 
him  and  will  either  buy  him  away  from  those 
who  elected  him  or  break  him  if  he  proves 
recalcitrant.  There  Is  absolutely  no  use 
placing  men  in  office  until  first  we  have  re- 
moved the  system  and  traitorous  people  at 
the  top  who  corrupt  our  Representatives  as 
fast  as  we  put  them  In  office  " 

(vl)  "Do  not  neglect  your  arsenals.  Buy 
arms  and  keep  them  In  a  place  where  they 
are  readily  accessible.  No  immediate  emer- 
gency foreseen,  but  there  Is  no  time  to  pre- 
pare like  now.  Also  keep  a  plentiful  supply 
of  ammunition  and  do  not  let  it  become  over 
a  year  old  or  it  will  deteriorate  " 

(vli)  "Back  in  February  1912  Miss  Troy  re- 
ported that  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  claimed  that  England's 
alliance  with  Japan  was  made  to  offer  the 
tempting  bait  of  the  Philippines  as  a  reward 
of  the  services  which  Japan  must  be  ever 
prepared  and  ready  to  offer  if  necessary 
•  •  •  Was  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
that  'service.'  seeing  as  the  United  States  ot 
America  was  slow  entering  the  war.  and  the 
giving  cf  Singapore  another  part  of  that  bar- 
gain" 

(viii)  "The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all 
this  Is  that  the  second  American  revolution 
is  due  before  very  long  (when  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  starvation  have  forced  the  people 
into  it)  and  only  the  Communists  are  pre- 
pared for  it." 

(ix)  "On  many  occasions  and  In  many 
wars  Britain  has  shown  that  she  would 
rather  see  half  the  population  of  Europe 
murdered  than  to  give  up  her  'balance  of 
power'  and  cease  being  the  'policeman  of 
Europe.'  " 

(X)  'If  other  nations  allow  the  British 
to  use  them,  that  Is  not  Britain's  shame,  but 
the  shame  of  the  other  nations  These  other 
nations  are  so  many  prostitute*  who  do  the 
master's  bidding  whenever  he  beckons  " 

(xi)  "Thus  the  present  war  Is  a  struggle 
for  survival  between  the  European  peoples 
and    the   British  Empire," 

(Xli)  'Britain  and  France,  preparing  fever- 
ishly to  make  war  on  Germany  to  save  their 
international  bankers,  suffered  the  eflectt* 
of  their  own  system.  Money  first,  men  sec- 
ond. Labor  disputes  and  strikes,  public  d.s- 
content,  political  favoritism,  and  money 
squandered    on     useless    war    preparations. 
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i    And   further.   In   pursuanre  of    the    said 
rr.nsniracv  and  to  effect  the  oblects  thereof. 


vlch,  alias  Colonel  Bennett,  alias  J,  G.  Fran- 
cis.   New    York    City    and    Noblesvllle,    Ind  ; 


tlon  of  th's  court  the  defendant  C    L.eon  de 
Aryan   cais?d   to  be  delivered   by   the  Post 
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graft,  corruption,  antagonistic  groups  flght- 
Ina;  one  another,  battles  between  capitalists 
over  the  awarding  of  fat  contracts,  etc  The 
Germans,  placing  men  fir^t  and  money  far 
in  the  baclcgrourd,  utilizing  every  resource 
without  endless  disputes  and  political  tan- 
gles, working  on  a  barter  basis,  held  the 
advantage  ' 

(xiil)  "The  Japs  did  Sunday  Just  what  S'^c- 
re.ary  of  State  Hull  ar.d  his  warmongering 
pal.  Lord  Halifax  of  London,  have  been  long- 
ing for,  Tliey  attacked  Honolulu  and  the 
Ph.l.pplncs.  Now  the  United  States  has 
a  war  on   its  hands.     Sj  then    what?" 

(xlv)  •Tl'.e  British  and  French  (not  the 
people,  but  their  Jewish  overlords)  opened 
the  war  by  declaring  it  against  Germany  m 
September    I9:?9  " 

(XV)  'The  set-to  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  now  taking  the  lives  of 
hord'T  of  fine,  upstanding  American  beys 
and  chiefly  to  protect  possessions  that  we 
are  none  too  proud  of.  Are  they  worth  the 
Bacriflce?" 

I  XVI I  "Germany  has  no  designs  on  Amer- 
ica or  any  other  country.  She  wants  no  war. 
but  slie  Is  determined  to  defend  the  new 
order  against   the   old  gold  loan  order."- 

(xvii)   "End  the  war  quickly." 

'xvlui  "For  over  2  years  we  have  been 
"blitzing'  Tapan.  Embargoes,  giving  arms. 
airplanes  and  men  to  the  Chinese  puppet 
government  to  kill  Japs  with  Small  wonder 
the  Japanese  felt  they  were  fighting  America 
and  Britain,  not  China  Chiansj-Kal-shflc 
was  a  Chinese  bandit.  He  took  power  by 
force,  not  '•lection,  ard  he  Is  merely  the 
Chinese  stocge  tor  British-American  cap- 
itali.«^m,  ' 

(xlx)  "Wlil'e  being  fed  pledces  of  peace  we 
were  led  Jeliberatf-ly  ii'to  the  European 
slavi^hterhou'^e.  And  now  we  wave  flaes  and 
applaud  public  scoundrels  and  knaves  who 
dirt  the  }ob  " 

(XX)  "Wc  are  in  ttie  war  We  mu.st  fight 
it  out.  Wc  mi. St  flight  fur  "national  defense." 
which  Is  a  trick  wonl  employed  by  our  leaders 
to  cover  an  asgre^-sive  war  to  enable  American 
capitalists  to  ho!d  en  to  their  Ill-gotten  gains 
in  other  countries" 

(xxH  "But,  fear  not'  At  the  helpht  of  his 
career  the  (,-cupant  of  the  White  Hcu^e  w.ll 
suddenly  pass  on  to  his  reward  A  man-of- 
the-b.our  will  arise  and  save  your  Natioti  from 
the  destrucilcn  wh.ch  has  been  planned  that 
way."  " 

(xxil)  "If  we  lose.  th»  common  people  will 
lose;  If  we  win.  the  common  people  will  lose. 
Only  supercapitalism  will  emeree  the  winner, 
not  the  people  It  l."-  to  protect  and  drfei.d 
th'  exploitation  and  ownership  of  vast  prop- 
erty in  all  parts  of  the  world  of  supercap- 
italism that  the  common  people  are  being 
called  upon  to  fltjp.t  for.  nut  "national  de- 
fense" We  are  to  send  troops  all  over  the 
world  to  fl^'ht  which  could  hardly  be  called 
a   "defensive"  war  " 

(▼sill  "We  propose  that  all  Americans 
unite  In  denouncing  domination  of  other 
peoples  by  aiiy  nation  whatsoever.  That  they 
unite  In  urging  the  earliest  possible  end  ng 
of  the  present  profitless  conflict."' 

(xxiv)  "T'.ie  unpatriotic.  International  lead- 
ers of  the  New  Deal,  w*io  think  of  ail  others 
first  and  America  last,  who  have  lied  to  and 
deceived  the  American  people  who  trusted 
them  with  great  power  and  who  have  plunged 
the  Nation  Into  foreign  wars  in  which  we 
stvind  to  lose  much  and  gain  nothing,  and 
who  control  the  propaganda  in  America — 
these  traitors  are  raising  a  great  hue  and 
cry  against  fascism  In  America,  falsely  leading 
the  people  to  believe  that  an  American 
Fascist  Is  a  fifth  columnist" 

(xxvi  "The  false  leaders  do  not  like  patrl- 
ot'c  societies  oppored  to  communism  and 
lyirig,  deceiving,   traitorous  public   rfliclnls" 

(xxvl)  "Any  professed  servant  of  Christ 
who  cculd  aid  the  church-burning,  clergy- 
murdering.  God-hntlng  Soviet  regime  belongs 
either  In  the  ranks  of  blind  leaders  of  tlie 


blind   or  In    the   ancient   and   dishonorable 
order  <>i  Judas  "" 

(xxvii)  "That  txy  said  t<  me.  In  substance, 
'How  ccme  thft  the  fighting  planes  and  the 
boiT. bf-rs  and  the  ships  were  not  provided  to 
aid  my  brother  In  making  his  fight  for  his 
country'  How  come  they  were  over  in  the 
other— the  Eastern  Hemisphere''"  And  did  I 
have  an  an.swer?  No.  There  was  no  answer, 
except  the  one  that  we  had  sf  nt  the  fishtinp; 
planes,  the  bombers,  the  destroyers  to  aid 
Britain  " 

(xxviil)  "'Of  course  great  numbers  of 
Americans  hate  Hitler.  Why  shouldn"t  they 
when  all  the  sinister  forces  in  our  country 
have  done  everythir.g  in  their  power  to  lie 
about  him,  to  withhold  the  truth  about  him, 
to  mali'.;n.  vilify,   and   misrepresent   him?" 

(xxix)  ""Yes;  of  course  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans hate  Hitler,  but  the  amazing  thing  is 
that  probably  many  nulllons  more  have  seen 
throu>;h  this  hate  hysteria  and  greatly  admire 
the   fine  work    he    Is  doinf;   for   his  people  " 

(xxx)  'Ever  since  the  Pr^eident  had  his 
conference  with  Churchill  on  tiie  high  seas. 
we  have  been  hearing  from  editorial  writers. 
radio  commentators,  and  New  Deal  spokes- 
men of  the  United  Nations.  Now  comes  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  Ickes; 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Rt:bertR:  both  of  whom  have  swcrn  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution,  and  add 
their  endorsement  to  the  JudasUke  betrayal 
of  (jur  people  Into  and  as  one  of  a  united 
states   of    the    world" 

(xxxi)  ""Is  not  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
satisfied  with  being  a  third-time  President 
of  the  United  States,  an  honor  which  the 
patriotism  of  Washin'Uon  forbade  him  to 
accept?  Is  he  not  satisfied  with  his  oppor- 
tunity of  conquering  the  whoie  world — far 
greater  than  In  Alexander's  day?  Are  his 
.spokesmen  behind  tills  move  to  surrender  our 
Independence — our  naticnal  existence — be- 
come a  part  of  a  united  states  of  the  world, 
and  make  Franklin  Delano  Rocj&evtlt  the 
president  of  that  world   nation?" 

(xxxil)  "And  yet  the.se  men.  like  Judas, 
wluj  betrayed  his  Master,  wou  d.  btli  le  wo  are 
fairly  m  this  war.  betray  our  people;  sur- 
render our  Independence;  connive  to  destroy 
our  liberty  and  our  freedom.  They  would 
bUrrendcr  that  for  which  the  war  is  being 
foupht- <iur  national  exibtence — before  tlie 
war  Is  fairly  begun" 

(xxxili)  "Meanwhile,  there  Is  increasing 
advocacy  of  fascism.  It  is  ma.nly  Irom  young 
college  men  and  women  who  now  realize  that 
tliey  have  been  exploited  by  bribed  professors 
and  universities,  and  Jewish  control  of 
foundations  and  endowments  They  dtclure 
that  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Franco  must  be 
right.'  and  that  they  will  rfpiutiate  t.'.e  Now 
Deal  national  mdebtediifss.  This  reaction  is 
spontaneous,  following  a  revelation  of  a  small 
part  of  the  truth." 

(xxxiv)  "The  aim  of  the  internatlcnal 
financiers  (Jewish)  Is  world  control  by  the 
creation  of  inextingui.'-hable  debt   " 

(XXXV)  "Before  making  up  his  mind  on 
the  subject  of  a  negotiated  peace,  Churchill 
ordered  American  Ambassador  John  G.  Wi- 
nant  to  Washington,  to  learn  from  Rocsovelt 
whether  cr  not  the  United  States  would 
promise  to  go  all  the  way,  in  a  war  on  the 
ride  of  England.  Wlnant  flew  from  London 
to  Washington.  For  a  few  hours.  Franklin 
Delano  Rojsevelt  held  the  destiny  of  the 
world  in  his  hands — and  had  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  war  should  continue.  Be- 
ing spokesman  and  reprcientatlve  for  inter- 
national Jewry  •  •  •  hiving  inaugurated 
a  s5-stcm  of  Semftic  coatrol  at  Washlrgtoii, 
his  natural  aversion  to  that  phase  of  the 
Nazi  p'nilo.-ophy  which  pro'esses  to  be  a  re- 
action against  Jewry  is  understandable.  The 
scales  were  tipped  ou  the  side  of  continued 
warfare" 

(xxxvl)  "We  have  by  every  act  and  deed 
pcr'ormable  afcgiessivtly  solicited  war  with 
the  Axls.- 


(xxxvil)  "The  miglity  empire  'on  which 
th"  sun  never  sets"  is  Just  sitting  back  waiting 
patiently  for  the  good  old  United  States  of 
America  to  come  to  her  rescue  again   " 

(xxxviii)  "Movies  of  the  Pres  dent, 
epeaking  on  the  war  Iss-ae.  give  m.e  the  idea 
that  he  fairly  smacks  h's  lips  about  war  to 
p.jlice  the  world  to  enforce  the  four  iree- 
dom.s."  so-called  "" 

(xxxlx)  ""Radio  elves  the  Idea  he  relishes 
the  proposed   conflict,  tn  blcK  dy " 

(xl)  "Says  death  awaits  United  States  boys 
In  Africa." 

(xll)  '"There  is  ui^speakable  chagrin  .'n 
Wathlngton  because  our  boys  are  not  blazing 
away  on  the  firing  line." 

(x!li)  "True  national  defense  does  not, 
never  did.  and  never  will  mean  'hat'  Amer- 
ica's first  lire  of  defer.se  is  in  Europe.  Asia, 
Africa,  or  anywhere  but  in  the  United  States 
of  America  '■ 

(xlllli  "Aid  Ru--sla  an  insult  to  God. 
What  Ameriran  Christian  mother  will  want 
her  son  to  fight  and  die  In  Soviet  Rt  d  Russia 
or  anywh'jre  el.se  m  the  world  fur  the  rotten 
red  flag,  for  communism  and  wcrid  revoiu- 
tlcn?"' 

(xllv)  ""We  prepare  for  Germany,  but  if 
Britain  wins,  a  war  with  Britain  Is  probable — 
most  likely  — If  we  are    inprepaied    " 

(xlvi  "Bri'ain  is  a  potential  p"st-war  en- 
emy and  making  her  stronger  than  the  United 
States  at  American  taxpavers  expense  Is  not 
national  defcn.se.  but  will  split  our  country, 
and   Is  pure   treaion" 

(xlvi)  The  price  of  every  article  and  com- 
modity Will  be  fixed  by  the  Government, 
solely  for  benefit  of  Jewl.sh  speculators  " 

(xlvii)  "In  fhort,  your  white-ll\errd  and 
yellow-striT>ed  Members  of  Co.ngress  gave  and 
surrendered  to  the  Morgollan  Jew-controlled 
administration  tlie  right  to  take  the  shirt 
frc  m  youi  back  and  the  g(jld  from  your  teetli; 
and  further  permittlrg  your  wife  and  daugh- 
ter tr)  be  regimented,  enslaved,  and  forced 
into  prostitution  " 

(xivlil)  "One  must  not  be  deceived  by  the 
paCiflc  hurranitarianlsm  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  White  Houso  Mr  Roosevelt  has  per- 
fectly understood  that  war  is  the  one  (  ppor- 
tunlty  of  allowing  tlie  Hebrew  comrades  of 
his  brain  trust  to  reventre  themselves  and  to 
reconquer  central  Eir(  pe  Another  w.\t  In 
wh  ch  America  would  take  the  Inltlatve  or 
even  active  participation  •  •  •  seeing 
that  the  French  and  English  were  weakening 
he  took  the  trouble  ta  telcpht^ne  pers<jnally 
to  Sir  J(  hn  Simon  and  ;  id  to  him:  "Go 
ahead,  we  vmU  supjiort  you  '  '" 

(xllx)  ""But  the  British  are  not  far  behind 
In  this  talent  for  publicity  reversals  With 
a  filth  of  the  earth  .s  people  kept  under  their 
rule  by  force,  they  bleat  of  fighting  to  liber- 
ate .subject  p;puiatl(.ns  Fighting  now  (or 
the  triumph  of  the  bloodiest  dictatorship  ever 
known — iKoviet  Ru.s.sla— they  microphone  to 
listening  Americans  their  pious  hcjiror  of 
dictatorships  "" 

(1)  ""We  propose:  That  all  Americans  unite 
in  denouncing  domination  of  other  peoples 
bj  any  nation  whatsoever.  That  they  unite 
in  urging  the  earliest  possible  er.dlng  of  the 
present  profitless  conflict  " 

0\'rRT    ACTS 

1.  In  pursuance  of  said  consolracy  and  to 
effect  the  cbjects  thereof,  heretofore  and  dur- 
iUtj  the  peiiod  between  June  1.  1941.  and  Sep- 
tember 1,  1941,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  within  the  Jurlsclicticn  of  thus  court,  the 
defendant.  Prescctt  Frecse  Dennett,  conferred 
with  one  George  Kill, 

2.  And  further,  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
compiracy  and  to  ellert  the  vbj  ct.s  ihrreof, 
on  or  about  the  4th  day  ol  April  1942,  in  the 
District  of  CoKmbia  and  wiihm  the  junsd  c- 
tion  cf  this  co-art  the  defendant  Cl-.arles  B. 
Hudson  caused  to  be  dchvered  by  the  Po.-t 
Office  establishment  of  the  United  S'ates  to 
the  addressee  thereof  an  envelope  addte-s-d 
to  Jt fie: son  Ereem.  3917  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Wasiungtou.  D.  C. 


St  And  further,  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof, 
on  or  about  the  2d  day  of  April  1942,  in  the 
District  cf  Columbia  and  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  the  defendant  Charles  B. 
Hudson  caused  to  be  delivered  by  the  Post 
Office  establishment  of  the  United  States  an 
envelope  nddre.'-sed  to  JefTtrson  Ereem,  3917 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  ,  Washinpton.  D    C, 

4.  And  further  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof, 
on  or  about  the  2d  day  of  April  1942.  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  withm  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  the  defendants 
Elm.er  J  Garner  and  James  F  Garner  caused 
to  be  deliveicd  by  the  Post  Office  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  a  copy  of  Publ.c- 
Ity  dated  March  5.  194"!.  enclosed  m  a  wrapper 
addresied  to  Jefierson  Breem.  3917  Pennsyl- 
vania  Avenue   SE  .  Washington,  D.   C. 

5  And    further   in   pursuance   of    the   said     1 
conspiracy  and  to  efTect  the  objects  thereof, 
during  the  rionth  of  June  1942.  In  the  Dis-    ' 
trict   of    Columbia    and    within    the    Jurisdic-     • 
lion  of  this  court    the  defendant  C    Leon  de 
Aryan   caused    to    be   delivered    by    the   Post 
OfBce    establi.shment    of    the    Unred    States    ' 
copies    of    the    Broom,    dated    June    15    ar.d 
22     1942,  respectively,  enclosed   in    a   wrapper 
addressed    to  Qulgley    Adams,    Box   919,    Ben 
Fraiiklin   Station.  Washington,  D.  C 

6  And  further  In  pursuance  of  the  said 
conspuacy  ai  d  to  efTect  the  rb.lects  thereof, 
during  the  months  of  June,  July.  August, 
and  September  1941,  the  defendants  George 
Sylvester  Viereck  and  Prescott  Freese  D.nnett 
met  and  conferred  m  the  city  of  Wi^siiington 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  within  the 
Juii.^dicticn  of  this  court 

7  And  further  In  pursuance  of  the  said 
coiisplracj  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof, 
during  the  month  of  April  1942.  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  within  the  Jurisdiction 
o'  this  court,  the  defendant,  William  KuU- 
gren,  caiiseo  to  be  delivered  by  the  Post  Office 
establishment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
addressee  thereof  the  Februarj  and  March 
1942  Issues  o!  the  Beacon  Light  enclosed  in 
an  envelope  addressed  to:  Jefferson  Breem, 
3917  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington. 
D   C 

8  And  further  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
con.spiracy  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof, 
on  or  abof  the  1st  day  of  April  1942,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court,  the  defendant.  Elizabeth 
Dilling.  caused  to  be  deliverec'  by  the  Post 
Office  establishment  of  the  United  Slates  to 
the  addressee  thereof  a  post-paid  envelope 
enclosing  documents  entitled  "They  Have 
Struck"  addressed  to:  Mr  Jefferson  Breem. 
3917  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  .  Washington, 
D   C 

9  And  further  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof, 
on  or  about  the  2d  day  of  April  1942.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  wMhin  the  Juris- 
diction ol  this  court,  the  defendants.  Eliza- 
beth Dilling  and  Cha  les  B.  Hudson,  caused 
to  be  delivered  by  the  Post  Offire  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  addressee 
thereof  a  post-paid  envelope  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  Octopus  and  other  material  addressed 
to.  Jefferson  Breem,  3917  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE  .  Washington    D   C. 

Count    two 

And  the  grand  Jurors  aforesaid  upon  tlieir 
oaths  aforesaid  do  further  present  that: 

1.  Heretofore,  to  wit:  on  or  alX)Ut  the  8th 
day  of  December  1941.  and  continuously 
thereafter  up  to  and  including  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  this  indictment  Gerald  B  Win- 
rod,  Wichita.  Kans  :  Herman  Max  S'  hwinn, 
Los  Angeles,  Calft  ;  George  Sylvester  Viereck, 
alias  j"  B.  Hamilton,  New  York  City  and 
Washington,  D  C  :  William  Griffin,  New 
York  City:  Hans  Diebel.  Los  Angeles.  Calif  ; 
H  Victor  Broenstrupp.  alias  the  Duke  of  St. 
Saba,  alias  Count  Victor  Cherep-Splridovich, 
alias     Lieutenant     General     Cherep-Splrido- 


vlch.  alias  Colonel  Bentiett,  alias  J.  G.  Fran- 
cis.   New    York    City   and    Noblesville,    Ind  ; 
William     Dudley     Pelley,    Noblesville,     Ind  ; 
Prescott  Freese  Dennett.  Washington.  D    C: 
Elizabeth  DllUng.  alias    Rev.  Frank  Wcodiuff 
John.son.   Chicago,   111  :    Charles   B.   Hudson, 
alias  Rev.  Frank  WcKidruff  Johnson,  Omaha. 
Nebr  :     Elmer    J.     Garner,    Wicliita.     Kans  ; 
James    P    Garner.   Wichita,    Kans  :    David    J. 
Baxter,     alias     the     Chancellor,     alias     Jchn 
Pepper,  alias  John  H.  Rand,  San  Bernardino 
and  Colton,  Calif  ;  Hudson  de  Priest,  Wich.ta, 
Kans.    and    New    York    City;    William    Kuii- 
gren.   Atsacadero,   Calif  ;    C    Leon    de  A:}  an. 
San  Diego,  Calif  :  Court  Asher.  Muncie,  Ind  ; 
Eu=;e!ie    Nelson    Sanctuary.    New    York    City; 
Robert    Edward   Edmondscn,   also   known   as 
R.  E    Edmonson,  New  Yoik  City  and   Santa 
Earl-aia.  Calif  ;   Ellis  O    Jones.  L.^s  Anpeles, 
Calif  :     Robert    Noble,    Los    Angeles.    CUf  : 
James  C.  True.  Arlington,  Va  .  and  Washing- 
ton. D   C;  Edward  James  Smythe,  New  Yoik 
City;    Oscar   Brumback.   Washington.   D.   C  . 
and  Lun.y.  Va  ;  Rali  h  Townsmd.  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Calif,   Lake    Geneva,   Wis.   and   Wash- 
ington,   D.   C:    William    Robert    Lyman,    Jr.. 
alias  Robert  Lanhnm.  Detroit,  Mich  :   Donald 
McDanlel.  Chicago.   Ill  :    Otto  Brennermann,    ; 
also    known    as   Otto    B: ;  :ir,em.ann,    Chicago. 
111.;    hereinafter   called    the   defendants,    and 
divers   other    persons    whose   names    are    to 
the   pran'l    Jurors    unknown,   at   the    District 
cf  Columbia  and  within  the  jurLsdlction  of 
this  court,  unlawfully,  willfully,  felcniou.sly,    | 
and  knowingly  conspired,  combined,  confed- 
erated, and   agreed   together    and   with   each 
other  to  violate  the  provisions  of  section  33 
of  title  50  of  the  United  States  Code,  in  that 
they,  the  said  defendants,  and  divers  other 
persons    to    the   grand   jurors    unknown,    the 
United  States  being  at   war  would   willfully 
cause  and  attempt  to  cause  insubordination, 
disloyalty,  mutiny,  and  refusal  of  duty  in  the 
military    and    naval     forces    of    the    United 
States,    and    would     Willfully     obstruct    the 
recruiting    and    enlistment    services   of    the 
United   States   to   the    injury   of   the   service 
of  the  United  States. 

2  And  the  grand  Jurors  aforesaid  upon 
their  oaths  aforesaid  do  hereby  reaffirm,  re- 
allege and  incorporate  as  if  herein  set  out 
in  full  each  and  every  allegation  of  the  first 
count  of  this  indictment  except  those  alle- 
gattons  contained  In  paragraph  1  thereof. 

OVIHT   ACTS 

1    In    pursuance    of    said    conspiracy    and 
to  effect  the  objects  thereof,  on  or  about  the 
4th    day    of    April     1942    in    the    District    of 
Columbia  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court    the    defendant    Charles     B.    Hudson 
caused    to    be    delivered    by    the    Post    Office 
establishment   of   the    United   States   to    the 
addressee  thereof  an  envelope  addressed  to: 
Jefferson   Breem.  3917   Pennsylvania   Avenue 
SE  .  Washington,  D  C. 
1        2.  And   further,   in   pursuance  of  the  said 
i    conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof. 
'    on  or  about  the  2d  day  of  April  1942  in  the 
i    District  of  Columbia  and  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  the  defendant   Charles  B. 
Hudson  caused   to  be  delivered  by  the  Post 
Office    establishment    of    the    United    States 
an   envelope  addressed   to;    Jefferson   Breem, 
3917  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington, 

D   C 

3.  And   further,  in   pursuance  cif  the  said 
conspiracv  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof, 
on  or  about  the  2d  day  of  April   1942  in  the 
District  of  Columbia   and   within    the  juris- 
diction of  this  court  the   defendants  Elmer 
J.   Garner   and    James   F     Garner  caused   to 
be  delivered,  by  the  Post  Office  establishment 
of    the    United   States    a    copy    of    Publicity. 
dated  March  5.   1942,  enclosed  in  a  w.-apper 
uddre-ssed   to:    Jefferson    Breem.   3917    Penn- 
I    sylvanla  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.  C. 
I        4.  And   furthei    in   pursuance   of   the   said 
'    conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof, 
I    during  the  month  of  June  1942.  in  the  Dis- 
I    trict  of  Columbia  and  within   the  Jurisdic- 


tion of  th's  court  the  defendant  C  Leon  de 
Aryan  cais?d  to  be  delivered  by  the  Post 
Office  establishment  of  the  United  States 
copies  of  The  Broom,  dated  June  15  and 
22.  1942,  respectively,  enclosed  in  a  wiapper 
addressed  to  Quigiey  Adams,  box  219.  B.ni 
Franklin  Station.  ViTashington,  D.  C. 

5  And  furiher  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof, 
duriiiii  the  month  of  April  1942,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbi.i  and  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court,  the  defendant  William 
Kullgreii  caused  to  be  delivered  by  the  Post 
Office  estabiisi^ment  ol  tl'e  United  States 
to  the  addressee  thereof  the  February  and 
March  1942  Issues  ot  The  B.^acon  Licht  en- 
closed in  an  envelope  addressed  to:  Jefferson 
Breem,  3917  Pennsylvania  Ave'^ue  SE  ,  Wash- 

irgton.  D  C 

6  And  further  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
con.spiracv  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof, 
on  or  aLout  the  1st  day  of  April  1942,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  c:urt  the  defendant  Elizabeth 
Diillng  caused  to  be  delivered  by  the  Pest 
Office  esiabiisliiaent  of  the  United  States  to 
the  addressee  thereof  a  post-paid  envelope 
enclosing  documents  entitled  "They  Have 
Struck."  addressed  to:  Mr  Jeffeison  Bie?m, 
3917   Pennsvlvania   Avenue   SE  ,   Wafhlngton, 

D   C 

7  Ana  further  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  objects  thereof, 
on  or  abuit  the  2d  da;  of  April  1942.  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  within  the 
junsJiction  of  this  court  the  defendants 
Elizabeth  Dilling  and  Charles  B  Hudson 
nus-d  'o  bs  delivered  by  the  Post  Office  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  to  the 
addressee  thereof  a  post-paic  envelope  en- 
closing a  copv  of  The  Octopus  and  other 
material  addressed  to:  Jefferson  Breem.  3917 
Pennsylvpnia  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statutes  in 
such  case  made  and  provided  (sec  11  of 
title  18,  U.  S  Code,  and  sec  34  of  title  50. 
"^  S.  Code) .  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 

EDWARS  M    CtJRRAN, 

United  States  Attorney  for  the 

Dr.itrict  o/  Columbia. 
Wendell  Berge 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
William  Power  Malonet, 
Special  Assistant  to  th-  Attorney  General, 

John  T.  M.  Reijdan. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 


Booth  Tarkin^on  on  Civilian  Morale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'^S 

Tuesday.  March  23,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present 
for  printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  perfect  literary  cameo  of  pertinent 
philosophy  and  profound  patriotism 
written  by  my  distinguished  constituent. 
Booth  Tarkington: 

CIVILIAN    morale 

(By  Booth  Tarkington) 
Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  a  young  rela- 
tive who  had  been  vvlth  the  M;irines  during 
the  whole  fearful  triumph  on  Guadalcanal. 
He  said  that  Guadalcanal  was  beautiful  but 
the  life  there  rather  monotono-os:  then  b« 
asked  me  Eollcitously  how  civilians  at  horn* 
were  getting  along 

His  word  monotonous  struck  me  the  n.ore 
after  I  learned   (not  from  him)    that  part  of 
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his  particular  monotony  had  consisted  of 
having  the  rear  sight  on  his  rifle  shot  off  by 
a  Jap  bullet  and  beinE;  blown  15  feet  In  the 
»lr  by  a  Jap  shell,  but  I  believe  that  under 
the  circumstances  his  Interest  In  current 
civilian  life  Is  even  more  remarkable  than  hla 
talent  for  understatement.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  concern  Is  characteristic  of  more 
soldiers  than  we  think  P  rhaps  indeed  (and 
oughtn't  It  to  make  us  feel  humble  If  not 
actually  humiliated?)  most  of  Americas 
"-  flRhtlng  men  are  genei-ous  enough  In  the 
midst  of  their  dangers  to  worry  about  us. 
Maybe  they  are  wise.  too.  to  give  a  thought 
to  c'Ur  morale.  Possibly  they  are  Instinc- 
tively aware  that  In  all  erim  truth  our  morale 
Is  as  Important  to  their  futures  as  theire  is 
to  ours. 

I  wrote  a  V-letter  to  this  young  Marine 
.  ".somewher*  In  the  Pacific"  and  t^.Ut  him  that 
everyone  at  home  was  v  rkin_,  hard  and  with 
but  the  one  eaper  _nirDose,  that  all  of  us  of 
all  ages  (except  for  a  scant  few  congenital 
squeakers)  were  not  merely  adapting  our- 
selves to  rationing  but  were  welcoming  it — ■ 
and  wanting  more  of  It — because  we  kiiew 
It  was  cur  chance  to  contribute  In  concert  to 
the  fueling  and  feeding  of  those  whom  It 
were  Indeed  better  for  our  mo.";!  sr'.flsh  selves 
that  we  do  heapingly  fuel  and  feed.  I  said 
that  wed  h:'(i  t(.  en.luic  no  deprivations  of 
any  but  trifling  importance  so  far  and  that 
we'd  be  l)etter  plea.sed  '*  we  did  have  a  hard- 
ship or  two  worthy  of  the  name  because  then 
wed  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  our- 
selves, more  of  the  company  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  upon  the  fronts. 

I  wrote  this  believing  It  to  be  In  the  main 
true:  hut  I  would  have  written  It  to  him 
anyhow  becau>;€  If  not  yet  altogether  true  it 
mu:=t  be  made  so  At  work  dally  all  over  our 
land  are  splendid  men  "ncl  women  upon  the 
rationing  boards  whose  patience,  tact,  and 
firmness  are  already  visibly  accom.p'.lshlng 
-the  realization  of  this  truth.  Soon  the  most 
nervdus.  the  tlmidtst.  a..u  '-v^n  the  most 
Stupidly  piggish  of  us  will  have  it  gladly  In 
his  heart — and  then  none  but  enemies  will 
be  lii  our  marching  way. 


Ruml-Carlson  Pay-As-You-Earn  Plan 
of  Tax  Coiiection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Bpeaker,  the  t:ix-co!Icction  bill  now  be- 
fore thi.s  House  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  it  create  an  issue  in  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  intensely  in- 
terested. Everyone  admits  the  desir- 
ability of  having  income-tux  collections 
placed  on  a  current,  or.  as  it  has  been 
aptly  called,  pay-as-you-earn  basis.  The 
advantages  to  be  pained  by  the  Federal 
Treasury,  as  well  as  the  convenience  to 
taxpayers,  by  such  a  plan  are  likewise 
admitted.  The  demand  for  legislation 
of  this  character  is  almost  unanimous. 

In  response  to  this  universal  demand, 
UF>on  the  part  of  all  cla.sses  of  our  cit- 
izenship, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  reported  this  bill, 
now  before  the  House,  ostensibly  to  ef- 
fect this  piupose,  but  wlucli,  unXoitu- 


nately,  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose 
desired  by  the  great  mass  of  taxpayers. 
A  study  of  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
committee,  known  as  the  Doughton  bill, 
reveals  that  while  the  bill  provides  a 
method  to  collect  taxes  at  the  source, 
yet,  there  is  no  way  under  that  bill  by 
which  a  taxpayer  could  become  current 
in  payment  of  tax  liability  except  by 
paying  1942  and  1943  taxes  in  1  year. 
As  an  inducement  to  pay  2  years'  taxes 
in  one  a  discount  of  6  percent  is  allowed. 
It  can  be  readily  seen  that  such  a  plan 
precludes  all  possibility  of  the  average 
taxpayer  being  able  to  take  advantage 
of  its  terms.  Only  a  wealthy  person 
would  be  able  to  pay  2  years'  taxes  in 
one.  The  heavy  taxes  now  levied  makes 
it  absolutely  impo.ssible,  for  any  other 
than  the  wealthy,  to  pay  2  years'  taxes 
in  one.  Thus,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, the  44,000,000  taxpayi-rs  of  the 
Nation  would  continue  to  be  1  year 
behind  in  the  payment  of  their  Federal 
taxes.  They  would  never  be  able  to  be 
current.  They  would  always,  as  long  as 
they  lived,  be  paying  out  of  the  present 
year's  income  the  taxes  based  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  preceding  year.  Tliis 
would  continue  until  they  died  and  the 
tax  collector  would  then  close  in  and  de- 
mand payment  of  the  tax,  or  the  unpaid 
portion  thereof,  due  on  the  income  of 
the  preceding  year.  And  thi.-^  would  have 
first  claim  on  the  assets  of  the  e.-^tate. 
It  would  have  to  be  paid  in  full  before 
the  wife,  children,  or  any  other  benefi- 
ciary of  decedent's  estate  would  have 
the  right  to  one  single  dollar  of  said 
estate. 

Furthermore,  the  aveia?;e  taxpayer 
would  rather  be  current  in  his  tax  pay- 
ments than  be  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  being  required  to  pay  the  tax  out  of 
a  decreased  income  the  following  year. 
Tlie  possibility  of  such  a  contingency  is 
very  likely  the  year  following  the  con- 
clusion of  this  war.  We  can  all  visualize 
the  possibility  of  such  a  contingency.  If 
it  does  happen,  then  the  taxpayer  would 
be  required  to  pay  the  tax  out  of  what 
may  be  meager  earnings  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  war.  This  would  mean  a  real 
hardship  to  all  classes  of  income-tax 
payers,  except  the  wealthy,  who  would, 
as  I  have  shown,  be  able  to  pay  2  years' 
taxes  in  one  and  obtain  a  discount  of 
6  percent  for  so  doing. 

Thus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  great  mass  of  income-tax  payers  are 
anxious  to  have  a  plan  adopted  that  will 
enable  them  to  face  each  year  clear  of 
any  tax  liability  to  the  Government. 

In  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  public  de- 
mand for  the  collection  of  taxes  on  a 
current  basis,  Beardsley  Ruml.  ciiairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New- 
York,  proposed  a  plan  that  has  become 
known  as  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  plan. 
It  immediately  met  with  enthusiastic 
support  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Under  close  scrutiny  and  study  it  was 
found  advisable  to  make  some  slight 
chani^es  in  order  tliat  no  one  could  lake 
advantage  of  its  terms  and  escape  taxa- 
tion on  what  has  been  termed  "wind- 
falls," or.  in  other  words,  large  profits 
received  in  1942,  and  no  comparable 
amount  received  in  1943  when  the  sluft 


would  be  made  to  the  current  basis  of 
collection.  These  amendments  have 
been  made  and  are  known  as  the  CarLson 
bill.  This  latter  bill,  which  is  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Ruml  plan,  contains 
the  same  general  policy  as  the  Ruml 
plan  but  with  adequate  guards  against 
any  of  the  inequities  that  opponents  of 
the  Ruml  plan  alleged  were  possible  im- 
der  its  terms. 

Thus,  a  highly  satisfactory  solution 
has  been  reached  to  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem of  placing  the  Government  on  a  cur- 
rent, pay-as-you-earn  basis.  And,  this 
under  the  terms  of  the  Carlson  bill  can 
be  accomplished  without  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Government.  It  Is  not  strange 
that  this  plan  has  the  support  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  and  at  least  95  percent 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 

As  evidence  of  the  support  given  to  the 
Ruml-Carlson  plan  of  tax  collection 
under  the  unanimous  consent  granted.  I 
insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  two  edi- 
torials of  the  Courier-Post  newspapers  of 
Camden.  N.  J.  The  first  of  the  editorials 
to  which  I  have  referred  appear*  d  in  the 
Issue  of  March  13,  1943.  and  reads  as 
follows: 

WHY  LET  T}IE  GRAND  OI  D  PARTY  ADOPT  THF  RUML 
PI_AN' 

Will  the  D.mi  cratlc  Party  permit  the  Pe- 
publicnns  In  Congress  to  capitalize  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Ruml  pay-as-ycu-earn  tax  plan 
and  make  it  a  partisan  Issue? 

The  test  wiil  come  next  week  when  the 
Carl.^on  bill.  emoDdy.n^  the  principle  of  the 
Ruml  plan,  and  the  buichtd  bill  ol  the  Ways 
and  Mi-ans  Ccrr.mittee  come  to  a  show -down 

on   the  fljor  of  the  H<iU'-;e  of  Representat. ves. 

Sj  far  this  se.ssicn  Republican  oppusltmn 
In  Congress  has  been  strictly  n  gative. 
Grai  d  Old  Party  fulflllment  cf  what  it  calls 
a  mandate  from  the  voters  last  Novcm- 
bc.-  has  consisted  chiefly  of  saying  "No"  to 
one  after  another  administration  proposal. 

At  last,  we  are  glad  to  say.  the  Grand  Old 
Party  minority  moves  to  exercise  Its  retprn- 
siblhty  In  a  constructive  way.  Tliat  respon- 
sibility Is  the  greater  because  Uie  Grand  Old 
Party  minority  Is  greater — 209  votes  against 
222  for  the  Demc<-rat8. 

Tiie  Grand  O'.d  Party  steering  committee 
has  culled  a  caucus  Monday  to  line  up  House 
Republicans  behlr.d  the  Carlson  bill  for  pay- 
a.'^-vou-earn  taxes 

We  hope  House  Democrats — and  adminis- 
tration leaders — will  be  wise  enoi:gh  to  pre- 
vent this  popular  Issue  from  bcc  mmg 
partisan  property,  by  also  backing  the  Carlson 
bill  and  ending  the  confusion  vkhlch  promises 
to  ri.ich  a  ciim.ix  Mond.iy  when  all  tax  re- 
turns are  due. 

Chairman  Douchton  and  the  bookkeeper- 
mind  d  ranj;<rily  of  the  Ways  aud  M  nns 
Con'mittee  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Qubby 
imitation  of  a  pay-as-yuu-earn  plan  sub- 
mittfd  in  the  committee's  bill. 

True,  they  followed  the  Treasury  s  wishes. 
But  the  wi-hes  of  the  public  are  tqii.iKy 
clear.  A  re:ent  Gallup  survey  sh'  wed  DO 
percent  of  the  public  In  favor  of  Ruml  • 
Id'  a  of  applying  current  taxes  to  current  In- 
come 

We  regret  that  President  Roosevelt  yester- 
day cho.'^e  to  enter  the  controversy  against 
the  Ruml  plan 

His  commen'.s  in  press  conference  siiowed 
plainly  that  he  had  taken  the  TreL-^ury's 
fic;ures  and  the  Treasury's  word  as  the  basis 
of  his  views  And  how  bad'.y  the  Tr?asuiy 
had  misinformed  the  President  was  evident 
when  he  cb>erved  that  tax  Cf  llectlons  would 
be  leas  this  year  under  the  Rumi  plan. 


Tlie  Carlson  bill  specifically  provides  that 
1942  Income  taxes  tie  based  upon  either  1942 
Income  or  1943  income — whichever  Is  higher. 

Thus  the  Government  would  collect  more 
taxes  In  1943.  not  less,  under  the  new  plan. 

The  Treasury  Ignores  prospective  losses  to 
the  Government  through  default  by  taxpay- 
ers who  simply  dldnt  save  the  money  to  pay 
all  their  1942  taxes.  As  we  have  observed 
before,  it  is  futile  to  argue  that  people  ought 
to  have  saved  up.    The  answer  Is  they  didn't. 

And  last  year,  they  could  not  have  esti- 
mated their  1942  taxes  and  saved  up  for  them 
In  full — because  the  vastly  higher  tax  rates 
were  not  enacted  by  Congress  until  October 

20. 

It  Is  true  that  under  the  Ruml  plan,  when 
a  taxpayer  dies.  1  year's  taxes  would  be  lost. 
But  when  those  taxes  are  of  any  s.ze.  the 
Government  can  be  safeguarded  against  any 
lo.s-s  by  a  slipht  boost  In  the  inheritance  levy. 

With  the  Carlson  bill,  the  Government  is 
in.^ured  aga.nst  any  loss  in  current  taxes 
through  change  to  the  new  system — 

At  the  same  time  millions  of  taxpayers  are 
Ijroucht  up-to-date  in  tlielr  payments — with 
the  chance  cf   defaults  rendered    negligible. 

We  hope  Congress  will  override  the  Treas- 
ury and  give  the  people  the  security  they 
want — security  against  double  taxation  that 
would  ruin  many  of  them 

Tlie  Democratic  Party  will  make  a  regret- 
table mistake  if  It  deals  with  this  i.'^ue  on 
partisan  lines  The  taxpayers  do  not  look 
at  It  in  any  such  light. 

The  second  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  appears  in  the  issue  of  the 
Courier-Post  of  March  16,  1943.  It  leads 
as  follows: 

STRAIGHT — Oil    WITH    SIRITP? 

We  wonder  whether  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenthau  has  taken  any  castor 
oil  lately. 

If  he  has  he  knows  it  can  be  taken  straight, 
which  makes  u  quite  a  dose.  It  can  b«  sea- 
soned with  asafetida.  which  makes  It  even 
worse  Or  it  can  be  Uiken  with  oran^je  Juice, 
sarsaparllla.  or  some  other  drink  which  makes 
the  swallowing  pleasanter 

The  Important  thing  in  administering  any 
medicine  is  getting  the  patient  to  swallow  it. 
The  same  principle  applies  in  taxation. 

By  the  Treasury's  die-hard  attitude  on  the 
RuniJ  plan,  as  modified  In  the  Carlson  bill  it 
demonstrates  that  while  It  may  be  long  on 
arithmetic,  it  is  wi.>efully  short  on  psychology. 

The  argument  over  the  Ruml  plan  really  is 
an  argument  over  bookkeeping  methods. 
WeU  admit  there  is  something  to  be  said  en 
botJi  s!i  es.  But  we  also  know  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  not  lose  any  revenue  under  the  Carl- 
son bill.  Just  as  we  know  that  the  taxpayer 
will  not  escape  any  payments. 

The  Ruml  program  is  to  the  present  heavy 
tax  burden  what  the  orange  Juice  is  to  the 
castor  oil. 

Since  the  main  idea  Is  o  collect  taxes— 
and  heavy  taxes — the  Treasury  would  be  wise 
in  plumping  for  whatever  method  will  col- 
lect those  taxes  with  the  least  hardship  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Few  Americans  want  to  duck  their  tax  ob- 
ligations They're  not  griping  or  groaning. 
All  they  a&k  is  that  the  Treasury  not  go  out 
of  Its  way  to  make  it  tough  to  pay  Uncle 
Sam  the  money. 

Without  the  Ruml  plan,  as  modified  In  the 
CarLfon  bill,  the  taxpayer  Is  faced  with  pay- 
ing 2  years'  taxes  In  1  year  to  get  on  a  cur- 
rent basis      With  the  Rural  plan  he  will  pay 

I  year's  taxes  in  1  year 

It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  Castor  oil  straight, 
or  with  a  sweetener? 

And  we  think  it  will  be  a  grievous  mistake 

II  Chairman  Doughton  or  any  other  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  tries  to  commit  the  party 
to  forcing  the  public  to  pay  Its  taxes  the 
baldest  way. 


Victory  Pledf  e  of  Labor  Groopi  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
labor  groups  in  the  vital  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  have  adopted  a  patriotic  war 
work  plan  which  I  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  country.    It  is  as  follows: 

War  Dancers  CrrEO — Labor   Unions  in   Yard 

Adopt  Victobt  Pledge — Higher  Production 

Uhged 

Pledges  of  union  labor  groups  in  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  in  which  union  members 
agree  to  subordinate  their  own  interests 
toward  increased  contributions  to  the  war 
effort,  was  released  for  publication  today. 

The  pledge,  drafted  by  the  Technical  Engi- 
neers and  Draftsmen's  Union,  Local  12,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Bremerton  Metal  Trades 
Council  and  10  union  locals,  according  to 
S   W.  Oliver.  Metal  Trades  secretary. 

Unions  adopting  the  pledge  were  the  fol- 
lowing locals: 

Sheet  Metal  Workers.  No.  274;  Teamsters, 
No.  672;  Carpenters,  No.  2317;  Blacksmiths. 
No.  48;  Coppersmiths,  No.  147;  Ordnance- 
men.  No  17000;  Machinists,  No  282;  Plumb- 
ers. No.  631;  Welders,  No.  671;  Painters.  No. 
1208. 

TEXT  or  PLEDGE 

Complete  text  of  the  pledge  follows: 

"It  is  apparent  that  our  union  member- 
ship, together  with  all  labor  in  the  yard,  has 
not  been  aroused  fully  to  the  danger  lacing 
our  country,  to  the  trials  and  tribulations 
confronting  us,  to  the  great  struggle  and 
the  heavy  sacrifices  that  must  he  made  be- 
fore ultimate  victory  can  be  achieved  We 
have  not  yet  fully  realized  the  grim  truth 
that  the  Axis  Intends  the  conquest  of  the 
United  States  as  their  greatest  prize;  that 
without  the  full  and  complete  mobilization 
of  all  our  resources.  Hitler's  and  Tojo's  dreams 
of  dictating  peace  from  tlie  White  House 
steps  can  become  a  stark  reality.  Our  coun- 
try is  In  the  most  deadly  peril  of  its  166  years 
of  existence. 

"It  Is  because  of  that  danger  that  we.  as 
representatives  of  American  labor,  the  most 
powerful  anti-Axis  force  in  the  country,  rec- 
ognize our  rcsponsibUity  as  such  and  re- 
state our  position  toward  the  war  and  call 
upon  all  like-minded  organizations  within 
the  yard  to  take  a  similar  position. 

"The  creation  of  the  offensive  that  will  win 
this  war  and  which  will  provide  that  offen- 
sive with  the  means  necessary  for  its  success 
Is  the  central  task  of  organized  labor  and  the 
American  people.  As  the  war  unfolds  it  will 
become  inceasingly  clear  that  ttie  labor 
organizations  that  fulfill  ihis  obligation 
strengthen  themselves  thereby.  There  is  not 
room  in  this  country  for  any  organization 
that  cannot  subordinate  Its  interests  to  this 
task. 

HS-^VT  demands 

"The  fulfilling  of  this  task  demands  real 
and  positive  contributions.  Lip  service  is  not 
enough.  Our  Nation's  position,  the  weight 
that  it  carries  with  management,  the  pres- 
tige that  It  enjoys,  and  in  the  last  analysis 
its  ability  to  protect  and  advance  our  own 
economic  Interests  depend  on  our  arriving  at 
a  position  where  we  are  giving  our  maximum 
service  to  our  country — delivering  this  serv- 
ice not  In  words,  but  in  fact. 


"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we.  the  members 
of  organized  labor,  state  that  the  central  task 
facing  our  body  Is  the  same  as  that  facing  all 
patriotic  Americans:  that  Is,  crushing  the 
Axis  and  winning  the  war.  Therefore,  until 
such  time  as  victory  has  l>een  won.  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  subordinate  ovir  interests  to  that 
task  and  tajke  our  rightful  piece  as  leaders  in 
mobilizing  the  forces  we  represent  toward 
increased  contributions  to  *he  war  effort  as  a 
whole,  and  toward  increased  production 
within  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  in  particular." 


Korean — Not  Japanese — Cherry  Trees 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Monday,  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Don- 
DEROj  concerning  the  brutal  attacks 
made  on  our  men  by  the  ruthless  Japa- 
nese, I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
spring  is  approaching  and  the  cherry 
trees  are  blooming.  I  have  learned  that 
they  are  not  Japanese  cherry  trees  but 
Korean  cherry  trees.  They  were  stolen 
by  the  Japanese  from  Korea,  just  as  she 
is  now  stealing  everything  that  China 
has.  So,  instead  of  chopping  them  down, 
as  a  great  many  Indignant  Americans 
want  to  do,  I  suggest  to  the  press,  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  people  of  Washington, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
that  from  now  on  we  call  these  trees  by 
their  right  name,  "Korean  cherry  trees." 


Fairforest  Finishing  Co.,  Fairforest,  S.  C, 
Awarded  Distini^ished  Army-Navy  E 
Banner  and  Pins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOtrrH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  my  district,  where  I 
had  the  privilege,  on  Saturday.  March  27. 
of  attending  an  unusual  ceremony  for 
the  conferring  of  the  Army-Navy  E 
award  upon  one  of  the  many  of  our 
industries. 

At  this  ceremony  President  John  M. 
Reeves,  of  the  Fairforest  Finishing  Co., 
Fairforest,  S.  C,  dehvered  the  following 
inspiring  speech,  which  was  appropriate- 
ly responded  to  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Dobbins, 
one  of  the  oldest  employees  of  the  plant. 

It  was  indeed  an  impressive  occasion, 
especially  to  learn  of  this  company's  fine 
accomplishments  in  the  past  and  of  its 
renewed  determination  to  carry  on  in 
the  war  program. 
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The  speeches  follow: 

SPEECH  or  JOHN  M    REEVES 

Mr.  Chairman,  Colonel  Gregory.  tJlstin- 
piiished  guests,  war  workers  of  the  Falrforest 
Finishing  0-)  .  this  Is  inclped  a  great  day  for 
US  all— a  red-letter  day  In  your  lives  and 
mine— a  day  that  brings  you  recognition 
from  our  flghtlng  forces  In  the  form  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  E  award  for  thr  outstanding 
war  work  you  arc  doing,  particularly  In  the 
finishing  of  uniform  fabrics  for  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

I  can  well  remember  when  sln)rtly  before 
the  war  Falrforest  was  one  of  very  few  plants 
In  the  United  States  which  cuuld  sati.'-fac- 
torlly  fliasli  the  difBcult  82  ounce,  type  I. 
Army  twiU  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  With  this 
head  start  In  the  service  of  your  country, 
you  have  since  been  finishing  this  fabric  In 
great  vulume  along  with  a  substantial  yard- 
age of  Marine  Corps  suiting  and  reverse  twist 
herringbone  twill.  You  have  found  time 
also  to  master  the  difficult  finishing  of  water- 
repellent  and  wlnd-reststant  poplins  and 
flaineprcof  duck  for   the   Army 

Falrforest.  together  with  Mills  Mill,  pio- 
neered In  the  creation  and  development  of 
some  ot  the  mure  vital  wartime  fabrics. 
For  example,  your  organization  served  as  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  on  the  6-ounce  shirting 
used  by  the  Army,  furnishing  Information 
on  yarns,  cotton  type,  and  construction  to 
other  interested  mills.  You  also  pioneered 
the  M.irine  Corps  suiting,  both  as  to  con- 
struction and  finish. 

On  t..l8  cloth,  the  herringbone  twil!.  and 
th2  8  2-ounce  army  twill,  you  are  keeping 
welt  ahead  of  your  tremendous  schedule.  It 
Is.  therefore,  fitting  and  right  that  you.  the 
employees  and  mai  ngement  of  Fairforest 
Finishing  Co  ,  should  be  given  this  recogni- 
tion by  the  award  of  the  Army-Navy  E  for 
ycur  wholehearted  efforts  toward  Improving 
the  quality  of  finishing  and  of  increasing 
prc:duction 

On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  Fair- 
forest  F'lnishing  Co  I  accept  this  signal  honor 
which  our  Government  has  seen  tit  to  bestow 
upon  th  s  company  and  its  employees  It  Is 
a  great  privilege  to  represent  you  and  receive 
for  you  ofHcially  from  our  fighting  forces  this 
CjVPted  award  for  exceptional  performance. 
It  IS  not  an  award  that  is  easily  won  nor 
li£;htly  given  It  la  the  highest  honor  cur 
Government  can  b*^stow  upon  an  industrial 
organization.  Tliere  i.s  only  one  ri-f^ret  I  have 
on  this,  the  mo:-t  memorable  occason  cf  my 
life,  namely,  that  my  brother.  M  J^  Reeves, 
could  not  have  been  s[iared  to  witness  and 
participate   in   this  ceremony 

Now  that  th.^  award  ha.s  b\  en  won.  It  must 
be  accepted  and  regarded  as  a  trust.  WUh 
Its  acc'  ptance  go  responslbilltie;:— not  only 
that  the  same  high  standard  of  performance 
bf>  maintained  but  that  our  energie.'^  shall  be 
directed  toward  even  greater  achievement  in 
the  davs  to  come.  Let  us  sj  regard  this  our 
fa'.thful  tru.=  t  ac.d  let  11"=  pledge  now  to  keep 
the  Army  and  Navy  E  Hai;  proudly  tiying  with 
a  service  ."-tar  added  for  each  new  6  months 
of  continued  high  production. 


SPFIrH    or   C     r     DOIiBINS 

Mr.  Chairman.  Colonel  Mandcrbach,  we,  the 
employees  of  Falrforest  Finishing  Co  .  want 
you  to  know  that  we  are  proud  of  this  honor 
you  are  bestowing  on  ua  for  the  .small  part  we 
are  doing  for  our  country  In  Its  great  need. 
We  knew  that  we  must  sacrifice  and  work 
to  h?lp  support  our  boys  who  are  doing  so 
much  for  their  country  and  the  high  Ideals 
for  which  it  stands 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  m  thiS 
fight  and  we  are  in  it  to  stay  If  It  takes 
more  sacrilire.  If  It  takes  m^  re  work,  if  it 
tPkrs  m  re  buying  bonds,  we  are  r^ady  to  go 
thf  limit.    We  shall  ever  strive  to  live  up  to 


this  confidence  you  have  In  us,  and  will  never 
allow  the  least  stain  or  taint  to  mar  the 
sacredness  of  this  honor  We  shall  all  con- 
tinue to  pull  together  for  victory  in  this 
fl^ht  for  everything  that  Is  worth  living  for. 
To  this  end  we  ahall  ever  strive  and  give,  and 
yes,  suffer  If  it  need  be  to  do  our  part. 


Sugar  for  Home  Canninf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of   Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
OrncE  or  Price  Administration. 
Washtngton.  D.  C  .  March  26.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Clarence  J   Brown. 

Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman:  I  am  In  receipt 
of  your  letter  dated  March  19.  1943,  request- 
ing mformatlcn  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
that  will  be  allotted  for  home-canning  pur- 
poses. 

The  OfTlce  of  Price  Administration  Is  now 
working  on  a  program  which  will  govern  the 
issuance  of  sugar  for  home  canning  In  1943. 
While  the  details  cf  this  program  are  not 
ready  for  release  at  this  time.  1  can  assure 
you  that  rea.«onable  amounts  of  sugar  will 
be  made  available  for  the  required  home 
canning  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

We  are  fuily  aware  of  the  miportance  of 
home  canning  In  relation  to  ( ur  over-all 
food  fupply,  and  everything  possible  will  be 
done  to  encourage  not  only  maximum  pro- 
duction of  farm  product.s  but  also  for  their 
efleclive  utlLzation 

Sincerely  yours.  • 

Prentiss   M     Bkown. 

Adrninistrator. 


Mills  Mill,  Greenville,  S.  C,  Given  High 
Award  of  Army-Navy  E 


extb:nston  of  remarks 

of 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSGN 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Satur- 
day la..t  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Mills  Mill  at  Greenville.  S.  C.  v^hcre  I 
was  formerly  employed.  It  is  always  a 
privilege  to  meet  tho.se  whom  I  have 
known  so  long  but  on  this  special  occa- 
sion we  had  gathered  for  the  awarding 
of  the  Aimv-Navy  E  for  outstandinp  pro- 
duction of  war  materials. 

Mr.  John  M.  Reeves,  the  president  of 
Mills  Mill,  delivered  an  impressive  ad- 
dress to  which  Mr.  M.  E.  Bishop,  one 
of  the  company's  oldest  employees, 
promptly  and  properly  responded.  I  in- 
sert herewith  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Reeves 
and  Mr.  Bishop. 


So  long  as  we  have  the  cooperation  be- 
tween our  people  and  the  Government 
as  exemplified  in  this  instance  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  successful  ':«rmi- 
nation  of  this  war.  My  hearties':  con- 
gratulations go  out  to  those  who  have 
thus  attained  these  distinct  rewards. 

The  speeches  follow: 

SPEECH    or   JOHN    M     REE\ '■S 

Mr.  Chairman.  Colonel  Gloeckner,  distin- 
guished guesta.  war  workers  of  the  Mills  Mill 
organization  of  Greenville.  It  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  that  I  accept  this  Arny  and 
Navy  E  pennant  on  behalf  of  the  nvn  and 
women  of  Mills  Mill  No.  1.  Your  all-out 
efforts  In  converting  this  plant  In  Its  entirety 
to  war  fabrics  In  record  lime,  your  c<instant 
attention  to  quality,  your  greatly  Increased 
prfxluctlon.  make  you  particularly  worthy  of 
this  high  production  award  from  our  fighting 
forces. 

Your  vast  contribution  to  the  Marin*  Corps 
clothing  procurement  program  has  1  am  sure 
been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Colonel 
Gregory,  Colonel  Gloeckner  and  their  associ- 
ates m  the  Marine  Quartermaster  Ccrps  It 
was  through  your  prompt  conversion  of  this 
mill  from  commercial  to  wartime  fabr  cs  that 
we  were  ab!e  to  keep  pace  with  their  increas- 
ing demands  for  more  and  more  yarcage 

Somehow  I  feel  that  this  mill  wh  ch  has 
been  running  largely  on  herringboiK'  twills 
for  the  marines  ha,*  a  kinship  with  th>  corps. 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  of  you  h  re  has 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  men  who  were 
Qrst  to  fight  at  Guadalcanal,  the  So  omons, 
and  elsewhere  with  a  keener  personal  interest 
knowing  that  you  have  helped  to  clothe  them 
and  keep  thrm  In  good  fighting  trim. 

As  the  Marine  Corps  Is  the  oldest  armed 
service  in  the  United  States,  so  Mills  Mill  at 
Greenville  Is  the  oldest  mill  under  Reeves' 
management  the  C(  rnerstone  of  our  pres- 
ent organization.  There  are  ac^me  among 
you  today  who  remember  when  M:lls  Mill 
No  1  first  beean  operations  in  1895  Right 
here  on  the  platform,  of  the  tliree  workers 
you  have  chosen  to  represent  you  Mrs  Ab- 
bott has  served  the  mill  48  years.  Mr-  Porter 
47  years,  and  Mr  Bishop  also  47  yeare  What 
a  glorious  milestone  this  ceremony  today  is 
In  such  a  long  life  of  service  That  the  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  our  orgam/ation  h\  ch  high 
tribute  for  a  job  well  done  brines  to  each  of 
us  a  thrill  of  pride  and  ."iatlsfactlon  This  is 
truly  a  memorahle  occasion — the  m'-st  out- 
standing event  In  the  long  history  of  thl.s 
mill 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  with  this 
great  honor  comes  an  even  greater  responsi- 
bility. As  the  Army  and  Navy  E  Hac;  s  ra;s?d, 
let  us  pledge  our^elves  to  renewed  .-ITort  In 
our  flight  to  defeat  ^hcse  who  would  destroy 
all  that  we  cherl-h  and  hold  drar  in  Amer- 
ican life.  L«>t  us  make  our  ple<!'.'e  now  that 
this  flag  will  continue  to  proudly  fl"  with  a 
service  star  added  for  each  addl  ional  6 
months'  record  of  continued  high  prcduction. 


SPEECH  or  M.  E    BISHOP 

Colonel  Mandcrbach,  thank  you. 

I  accept  tiie  E  puis  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployees of  Mills  Mill  No  1  We  a:  e  proud 
that  we  have  won  thf  E  award.  We  i.re  also 
happy  that  we  ha\e  the  opportunit>  to  help 
those  beys  who  are  fighting  for  ut  on  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  world. 

The  b<'bt  way  that  we  can  help  *in  this 
war  i.s  by  cooperation;  so  lets  coir.lnue  to 
Work  together  to  help  win   the   war 

Tills  E  pin  sh;  uld  be  an  iuspir  itlon  to 
us  that  we  may  be  on  our  Jobs  da  ly.  work 
harder,  and  produce  better  matinaU  so  that 
we  can  keep  this  E  If  we  do  thi  .  n  siar 
Will  be  added  to  our  flag  every  6  m  iniha. 
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Release  of  Radio  Supplies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  TJILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  ka\e  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record,  I  include  a  re.solution  from 
the  unicameral  L°sislature  of  Nebraska 
dealing  v.ith  the  serious  shoitage  of  B 
batteries  for  radio-recei\inp  sets. 

The  fprmers  and  ranchmen  in  my  dis- 
trict rely  heavily  upon  the  radio  for  news 
in  reference  to  the  varions  programs  of 
•government  and  th^e  price  of  livestock 
and  feed.  For  many  of  them  it  is  their 
only  means  of  1-eeping  in  touch  with  tlie 
news  of  'he  world. 

A  copy  of  Ihe  resolution  and  a  letter 
Is  being  sent  to  Dmald  Nel-^on.  Director 
of  the  War  Produclun  Board,  urging 
that  he  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  that  he  make  as  much  crit- 
ical material  available  as  is  po-sible  in 
order  that  these  ranchers  and  farmers 
may  continue  to  receive  the  news  and 
program.N  sent  out  by  radio  stations. 

The  resolution  follov.'s: 

Legislative  Resolution  12 

Resolution    relating   to   release   of   radio 
supplies 

Whereas  It  Is  vitally  necessary  in  the  rural 
nicas  of  this  State  that  farmers  and  ranchers 
be  informed  of  weather  conditions  for  the 
prot?ct'cn  of  ciops  and  livestock:  and 

Whereas  the  rural  residents  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska  are  at  the  present  time  suller- 
Ing  a  serious  siiurtage  of  B  batteries  for  radio 
receiving  sets,  and  nearly  all  ol  the  radio  re- 
ceiving sets  on  the  (arms  and  ranches  of 
Nebraska  are  dependent  upon  B  batteries; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  Is 
urging  farmers  and  ranches  to  increase  pro- 
duction cf  food  and  relies  heavily  upon  radio 
to  {MEsemlnate  news  and  programs  with  ref- 
erence to  measures  and  steps  to  be  taken  to 
nld  in  carrving  on  the  present  World  War: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved   by   the  Legislature  of   Ntbrai>ka: 

1  That  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  War 
Production  Board  of  the  United  States  that 
It  release  a  .'■ufBcient  supply  of  B  batteries 
and  other  farm  radio  receiving  set  supplies 
to  permit  f-^rmcrs  and  ranchers  in  this  State 
to  maintain  existing  radio  receiving  sets 

2  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrc-sed  be  transmitted  to  the  War  Pro- 
du'~t;on  Beard  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Senatr;r  ard  RcpresenttiMve  from  N?- 
braska  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


A  False  Issue 


OKD.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Wheelinq;  Intelligencer,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  dated  March  23,  1943. 

A    FALSE    ISSUE 

In  its  report  rejecting  the  Ruml  tax  plan, 
the  House  Ways  and  M- ans  Committee  eaid 
this: 

"To  forgive  any  taxpayer  1  year's  taxes 
means  that  the  debt  which  he  has  already 
incuned  and  owes  to  the  Government  mu'-t 
be  borne  by  some  other  taxpayer,  who  may 
be  in  some  instances  less  able  to  pay  than 
tiie  taxpayer  whose  debt  is  forgiven 

H.  le  is  the  basic  fallacy  on  which  prac- 
tically all  of  the  opposition  to  the  Ruml 
plan  or  any  equivalent  rests.  For  the  truth 
1.^.  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  taxes  whatever 
involved.  The  plan  is  merely  to  shift  the 
payment  of  taxes  from  a  year-end  to  a  cur- 
rent basis. 

Those  who  filed  income-tax  returns  on 
March  15  and  who  paid  part  cf  the  tax  bill 
indicated  in  the  return,  were  not  paying  1942 
taxes.  They  were  paying  1943  taxes,  measured 
by  their  1942  earnings  Go  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  Union.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  collected  taxes  every  year.  So 
as  long  as  it  keeps  on  collecting  taxes  every 
year,  it  has  not  -kipped  a  yeai  s  taxes.  Get 
this  idea  of  a  measurii^^  stick  cf  Federal 
tax  obligations  clearly  in  mind,  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  no  forgiveness  whatever 
is  contemplated  We  merely  change  the 
mea.'-Uring  stick  from  last  years  Income  to 
this  year's  Income,  and  pay  taxes  as  we  earn 
because  it  is  easier  to  pay  them  that  way. 

The  Government  is  entitled  to  whatever 
money  Is  neces-^ary  to  carry  on  it^  legitimate 
activities — no  more.  Tlie  measuring  i-od  used 
to  determine  these  taxes  Is  immaterial,  so 
long  as  the  proper  amount  is  arrived  at  and 
the  distribution  among  taxpayers  Is  Just. 
Therelore.  all  the  Goveinmeni  has  to  do  is 
to  l^x  rales  on  a  curitnt  collection  bas.s 
sufficient  to  bring  in  the  required  yield. 
That  is  the  only  procedure  necessary  in  a 
shift  to  ctirrent  collection,  whether  the 
change  had  been  made  at  the  beginnlnc;  of 
this  year,  v.hether  it  is  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  year,  or  whether  it  is  lasde  the  lirsi 
cf  next  year  In  no  circumstances  i.s  there 
Justificat'on  for  doubling  up  on  the  taxpayer 
by  requiring  him  to  pay  2  yerrs'  taxes  or  any 
part  of  2  years'  taxes  in  1  year. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.SClilFFLER 

Of    WFST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai.  March  29.  1943 

Mr  SCHIFFLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec« 


Almost  Persuaded 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  liOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHTS 
Saturday.  March  27   1943 

Mr.  HOFI'MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  editorial,  U.  S.  A.  and  U.  S.  S.  R..  in 
the  April  3  Collier's,  one  gets  the  idea 
that  while  that  publication  does  not  yet 
see  the  virtue  of  America  first,  it  is  al- 
most persuaded  that  tho.-e  who  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor  thouf  ht  it  micrht  be  wc'.l  to 
prepare  for  national  defence  and  for  v.ar 
before  gettin?;  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  war  was  inevitable  were  thinking 
and  acting  con:>tructively,  as  well  as  with 
good  sense. 

ThQ  editorial  is  as  follows: 

tNITEO    STATES     OF    AMERICA    AND    CNION    OF 
SOVIET  SOCIALIST  HEPCELICS 

More  and  more  important,  as  Hitler's  prop- 
aganda stii-es  to  split  us  f.'om  cur  Hussian 
semlally,   grows    the   question:    What    is    the 


sensible    American    attitude    toward    Russia, 
regarding  both  the  war  and  the  peace"' 

We  think  the  correct  answer  can  be  worked 
out  from  these  facts: 

Stalin  always  acts  for  Russia's  interests; 
anybody  who  expects  him  to  act  otherwise  is 
deluded  Stalin  tlgned  n  ncnagiiresiion  pact 
with  Hitler  Just  before  this  war  broke  out. 
and  it  was  Hitler,  not  Stalin,  who  tore  up 
that  pact  and  forced  Stalin  into  the  Allied 
camp 

The  Red  army  has  put  up  a  historic  and 
efTective  fight  against  Geimany  Hence,  it 
is  to  our  interest  to  send  Russia  all  the  lend- 
lease  help  we  can.  without  short -clianglng 
our  other  lend-lease  cherts  or  weakening 
ourselves  beyond  the  safety  point 

Orthodox  communism — the  Marx-Lonln- 
Tiotsky  brand,  whose  apostles  expected  to 
communize  the  world — appears  to  have 
laded  out  in  the  Russia  of  Josef  Stalin 

"This  Cnpps  Is  all  right."  Stalin  is  re- 
I)orted.  perhaps  apocryphally.  to  have  said, 
when  Sir  StafTcid  Crlpps  visited  Moscow; 
"but  why  does  he  talk  all  this  communism''" 

Stalin  appears  far  more  determined  to 
make  some  kind  of  communism,  fascism, 
state  capitalism — call  it  what  you  like — 
work  in  Russia  than  to  force  any  kind  of 
ti  talitarian  philosophy  on  the  rest  of  tiie 
world 

Yet  Stalin,  to  this  writing,  has  not  publicly 
cut  r.drlft  any  of  the  Communist  parties 
active  In  other  countries,  including  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Those  or- 
giinizations  remain  notoriously  in  touch  with 
Moscow  and  loyal  to  Russia  rather  than  to 
nr.tion.s  which  tolerate  them  Stalin,  too.  la 
helping  the  Partisan  t.uerrilla.  in  Yugo- 
slavia, who  are  fighting  Gen.  Draja  Mikhall- 
ovltch's  anti-Axis  Chetniks  as  well  as  the 
Germans.  Italians,  and  the  Yugoslav  quis- 
lings. 

Stalin.  Ignoring  the  Atlantic  Charter  on 
s.'lf-dc'terminaticn  for  small  nations,  has  let 
it  be  publicly  known  that  he  intends  to  keep 
tne  Baltic  states  (Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania i   In  the  event  of  an  Allied  victory. 

Shutting  our  ears  to  our  domehtic  Russia- 
lovers  and  Ru.=sia-haters  alike,  and  fixing  our 
eyes  and  minds  on  the  facts  listed  above. 
V  e  should  be  able  to  reach  a  c.jinmon-sense 
America!!  attitude  toward  Russia  That  at- 
titude, we  believe,  is  this:  Look  at  Russia  as 
v.e  look  at  any  other  nation  fight:ng  en  our 
side.  Expect  Russia  to  think  cf  itself  first 
end  last,  and  to  get  any  added  power  and 
territory  out  of  this  war  that  It  can.  Dont 
idealize  Russia,  don't  consider  it  a  devll-na- 
lion.  either;  Just  view  it  as  a  huge  collection 
of  human  beings  who  will  act  In  any  situa- 
tion as  ether  human  beings  will  act 

As  for  Mr  Stalin,  well,  in  case  he  is  at  all 
Interested  in  brea.king  dcwn  the  perhr.ps  un- 
justified suspicion  ni?ny  Americans  and 
Britons  feel  about  his  aims  and  motives. 
he  could  best  do  that  by  ptibhclv  cutting  off 
all  connections  bet  v.  ecu  the  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment and  the  communist  parties  now 
making;  nuisances  of  themselves  through- 
out the  non-Russian  part  of  the  world. 

It  concisely  states  a  policy  which  might 
have  been  followed  by  Riissia  v.ith  profit 
to  herself  and  uiih  almost  immeasurable 
gcod  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

One  more  progressive,  logical  step  fur- 
ther along  the  line  of  the  thinking  of 
this  editorial  and  Collier's  will  find  ilself 
su£:ge.';ting  that,  vhile  we  continue  our 
efforts  to  aid  our  allies,  we  keep  as  our 
guiding  star  the  thought  that  this  is  our 
country  and  her  interests  come  first. 
That,  in  this  boiling  caldron  of  world 
politics.  Americans  keep  tlieir  minds  at- 
tuned to  the  thoupht  that  we  should 
above  all  else  remember  that  self-preser- 
vation is  the  first  law  ol  nations  and  that. 
if  we  do  not  look  out  for  our  o.vn  in- 
terests, no  other  Nation  will. 
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William  Power  Maloney.  Attorney 
General  Biddle,  take  notice:  The  popu- 
larity of  the  policy  of  persecuting,  of 
smear-purginc,  patriotic  American  cit- 
izens who  place  their  loyalty  to  their 
country  above  thi'ir  adherence  to  the 
Nev  Deal  is  steadily  going  out  of  fashion. 
Watch  your  step  or  you  will  find  your- 
selves out  on  a  Umb. 


The  Atlantic  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

_  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Mundav.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  12  my  co!leat,'ue.  CHESTtR  E.  Mer- 
kow, of  New  Hampshire,  introduced  a 
concurrent  resolution  the  adoption  of 
which  would  place  the  Congress  en  rec- 
ord as  accepting  the  principles  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  Atlantic  Cliarter. 

On  March  21.  Adolf  Hitler,  the  great- 
est criminal  the  world  has  ever  known, 
made  a  speech  in  Berlin.  CommentinR 
on  this  address,  the  Ne  v  York  Time<:  of 
Monday,  March  22,  used  these  words  in 
an  editorial: 

There  are  two  passages,  however,  worth 
rcticini?  One  is  Hitler's  admission  that  the 
German  homeland  h?LS  itself  become  a  thea- 
ter tf  war,  which  is  a  tribute  to  the  Alhed 
air  power  that  Is  getting  under  Hitler's 
toughened  skin.  The  other  Is  his  reference 
to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  Hitler  com- 
pares with  Wilson's  fi.urtecn  points  And. 
thouph  he  denounces  tl.e  charter  as  equally 
treacherous.  It  is  obvious  that  he  is  trying 
to  take  prophylactic  measures  against  the 
Infection  of  the  European  nations  by  its 
hopeful  principles 

But  this  again  emphasizes  tl  at  the  Atlan- 
tic Ciiarter  is  still  the  best  hope,  not  only 
f or  "ttie  United  Nations  but  al.so  for  all  the 
en=]'>.vcd  Eurrenn  perpies.  and  that  any 
word  or  act  which  compromises  that  charier 
Is  grist  to  Hitler's  mul.  It  Is  presumably 
with  this  in  mind  that  Churchill  pointedly 
stressed  the  right.s  of  small  nations  and 
While  urging  unity  among  the  United  Na- 
tions also  warned  that  no  power  is  likely 
to  see  all  Its  hopes  fulfilled. 

I  am  inserting  the  above  statement  in 
the  Record  to  emphasize  the  high  re- 
spett  with  which  the  Atlantic  Charter  is 
held  by  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers. 


Frustration  on  the  Food  and  Fighting 
Fronts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

?.Ir.     JONK^^AN.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 
Thursday  of  last  week  the  administra- 


tion appointed  Chester  A.  Davis,  Food 
Administrator.  Ju.-l  wliat  his  duties  will 
be  is  not  clear.  Whether  it  means  any 
more  than  a  similar  appointment  of 
Secretary  Wickard  a  few  months  ago, 
or  whether  the  purpose  is  to  secure  ade- 
quate food  and  fiber  production  is  an- 
other question.  The  people  are  asking 
whether  it  means  any  more  for  the  nec- 
es.sary  production  of  food  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  William  M.  Jt  fffrs  wa.s 
ini.ended  to  mean  for  the  production  of 
ruober. 

Mr.  Jeffcrs  was  appointed  R.ibber  Ad- 
ministrator in  Stplt-mber  of  1942.  In 
that  same  week  I  made  a  couple  of 
speeches  in  the  Well  of  the  Hou.'^e  in  the 
course  of  which  I  said: 

For  Instance,  they — the  people — realize  that 
the  rubber  situation  Is  desperate.  They  real- 
ize that  except  for  the  f-ynthetic  rubber  bill 
passed  by  tiic  Congress  in  July,  the  admin- 
istration would  still  t)€  in  chaos,  with  no 
intelligent,  unified  efTurt  toward  the  solution 
of  this  vlial  problem.  They  hope  that  the 
appolutmeut  of  WUlsam  M  Jellers  wlil  solve 
it. 

Everybody  remembers  that  William  M. 
Jeffers  disappointed  the  administration. 
He  wanted  to  make  rubber  for  our  mili- 
tary and  e.s5.ential  civilian  needs.  It  was 
very  apparent  that  tlie  bureaucrats  did 
not  want  him  to  make  rubber,  and  he  had 
to  !:;et  hardboiled  and  kick  the  traces  t)e- 
fcre  the  bureaucrats  realized  that  he 
meant  business  and  was  working  with 
the  people  and  the  country  and  not  with 
them.  That  there  was  a  deliberate  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  the  opportuni.Nts  and 
Ut(5pians  not  to  supply  our  people  with 
rubber  during  the  war.  whether  it  lasts 
1  year  or  5  years,  is  apparent  among 
other  considerations  from  an  article  ap- 
pearing under  the  name  of  Vice  President 
W.'.LL.^cE  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine fcr  July  12.  1942,  and  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  Icr  July  13: 

Well,  the  simple  fact  is  that  if  the  rubber 
question  Is  handled  as  ccitain  people  wou'd 
handle  it.  we  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
clear  lesson  of  this  war.  We  would  tear 
down  our  chance  to  cement  the  Arm  and 
friendly  ties  that  can  give  us  n£:tlonal  safety 
We  would  be  embraclni»  a  new  iscla'ionism 
wh.ch  would  smash  any  further  attempt  at 
collective  security  .'or  tlie  wurld.  cause  a 
resurgence  of  the  law  of  the  Jungle  in  hurran 
affairs,  and  lead  to  another  terrible  world 
war.  And  next  time.  If  we  were  without 
friends,  such  a  war  might  easily  end  in  our 
encirclement  and  defeat. 

This  new  isolationi.^m  is  beginning  to  show 
its  hc;',d  for  t!je  first  time  in  a  very  hum.m 
and  p:au-ib!e  way.  using  rubi;er  as  its  cloak. 
From  the  Icng-nni  point  of  view.  It  Is  more 
dangerous  than  the  o:d  i.solatirnism  Under 
the  pica  that  the  United  States  must  pro- 
duce everything  at  home  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared in  time  of  war.  this  new  isolaMunism 
would  not  only  destroy  (he  export  market  uf 
the  United  States  but  wi  u:d  cause  great 
hardship  among  the  producing  populace  cf 
countries  which  normally  export  to  the  United 
States.  The  new  isolatloni.-m  would  of  nen^s- 
Elty  develop  many  points  of  economic  like- 
nes.5  with  the  Germany  of  1933  to  1939. 

These  facts  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  catastrophic  failure  and  famine  in 
rubber  was  not  the  result  of  mere  inef- 
ficiency and  bungling,  but  a  prearranged 
plan  to  create  chacs  through  a  rubber 
famine,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 


the  opportunists  and  Utopians  seeking  to 
change  the  American  way  of  livint;. 

In  the  course  of  those  same  speeches, 
I  made  the  further  statement: 

In  the  rubber  situation  the  policy  was 
clearly,  first,  national  rationing  of  gasoline 
and  rubber  to  conserve  rubber;  and  sccc  nd, 
to  ge.  the  required  prcduct.cn  of  nece-  ary 
rutber. 

I  went  on  to  say: 

And  yet  the  adminlstrat'cn  formvila  ind 
policy  on  the  food  problem  is  just  as  tcuu- 
eu.s  and  fl.m::y  as  it  was  on  the  rul;bcr  p:ob- 
lem.  •  •  •  President  Roosevelt.  In  his 
Labor  Day  message  on  inflation  and  parity 
prices  to  the  Senate,  said:  "Our  poli^-y  \ith 
respect  to  farm  .irodu^ts  should  be  gu:dtd 
by  tliree  principles:  Fust,  to  hold  the  me 
against  inflationary  price  increases.  Seci  nd, 
to  get  the  required  prc.duction  of  nece&ary 
farm  products.  Third,  to  maintain  the  p  .n- 
ciple  of  parity  for  agriculture  " 

And  I  further  said: 

Why  put  first  things  second  and  sec  md 
th:r.t;s  first?  •  •  •  Unless  we  make  'k  et- 
tuig  the  required  production  of  necestary 
farm  production  "  our  first  con>ideration  with 
due  regard  for  such  elements  as  price  coniol 
and  anil-inflation  measures,  we  may  be  in 
danger  of  a  fo<id  famine  •  •  •  The  Pr'-sl- 
dent.  after  9  months  of  w.ir.  and  nearly  10 
years  as  Chief  E^vecutlve  of  this  great  Nation, 
has  titterly  failed  to  rc'Cogni?e  the  lundam  n- 
tal  truism  acted  upon  for  decades  by  all  ci  m- 
petent  and  successful  executives:  that  the 
best  way  to  get  a  diflicult  Job  done  well  and 
quickly  Is  to  assign  it,  with  power  and  re- 
sponsibility, to  a  single  competent  adminis- 
trator, wi'h  an  efUci'^nt  c:rR.»iu7-atitin,  re.=-t  i  v- 
In?  only  the  right  to  fire  him  if  he  doon't 
deliver.  •  •  •  I  make  the.se  ob.>ervati  jrus 
with  the  consc!ou.«ncss  that  somr-  of  XY^m 
may  be  founded  on  overcautlousness  but  v»ith 
Mr  Batuch  I  will  say.  "Btiter  be  safe  tlian 
scrry. '  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  ccmpctnt 
administrator  with  a  proper  organization  In- 
vested with  o\er-all  p<.wer  and  rf^sponsibility, 
to  insure  that  cur  fo<  d  problem  does  not  meet 
with  the  s.Tm"?  neehcent  disaster  that  o\er- 
tock  our  rxibber  problem. 

A  week  later,  after  calling  attent  on 
to  the  muddled  draft  board  situation 
with  reference  to  farm  help,  the  dras- 
tically restricted  farm  machinery  i.nd 
fertilizer  allotments  in  conjunction  with 
the  President's  avowed  poucy  of  giv.ng 
first  attention  to  price  and  inflation  rnd 
being  secondarily  interested  in  Kettmg 
the  necessary  production.  I  cmphasi'.ed 
and  strengthened  the  last  aforemi'n- 
tioned  quotation  by  saying: 

If  we  are  going  to  v.  in  the  war,  we  must 
put  firi-t  things  first,  and  under  such  a  pol- 
icy to  get  the  required  production  of  ne<  es- 
sary  farm  products  will  be  considered  of 
far  greater  Importance  than  to  decide 
whether  103  or  110  percent  o'  parity  sliall 
be  paid  for  farm  products,  and  we  can  do 
It  only  by  placinEi  this  problem  in  the  ha:ids 
of  a  competent  adminisirator  with  power  to 
act. 

As  I  said,  that  was  in  September  1942, 
over  6  months  ago.  and  with  reference  to 
our  food  problem,  we  are  now  in  the 
critical  situation  with  which  it  was  ap- 
parent at  that  time  we  were  threaten  d. 
It  was  as  apparent  then  as  it  is  now  tl  at 
the  policy  of  the  administration  of  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse,  of  app  y- 
ing  the  grossest  inefficiency,  could  only 
result  in  the  same  disaster  that  had 
overtaken  us  in  our  rubber  supply. 

Very  shortly  after  making  these 
speeches,  and  tliis  is  over  6  montlis  a;}0, 
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Information  cam.e  from  reliable  and  ap- 
parently well-informed  sources,  that 
these  palpably  bungling  programs  for 
rubber  and  feed  were  iiOt  the  product 
of  mere  inefficiency,  but  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  five-point  propram  to  bring 
our  economy  under  the  absolute  domi- 
nation of  the  bureaucratic  opportunists 
and  Utopian  dreamers  after  the  war. 
That  five-point  program  was  stated  to 
be  as  follows; 

First.  Point  system  of  rationing. 

Second.  Centralization  of  plants. 

Thud.  Regionahzation  of  business. 

Fourth.  Inventory  and  sales  control. 

Fifth.  Victory  labels  and  prade  label- 
In-,'. 

This  revelatiorw^Kas  .so  amazing  that  I 
have  hesitated  until  the  present  time  to 
disclose  It.  but  I  do  think  that  in  the 
intervenimi  months  there  has  been  suf- 
ficient confirmation  of  such  a  plan,  and  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  give  it  to  the  Congress, 
if  they  are  not  already  cognizant  of  it. 
I  at  first  took  the  position  that  such  a 
program  would  be  just  as  consistent  with 
a  well-planned  and  determined  effort  to 
concentrate  on  the  all-out  winning  of 
the  war  as  with  a  post-war  planning 
program.  If  the  former  were  the  fact 
its  publication  as  a  post-war  planned 
economy  could  only  interfere  with  the 
war  effort,  and  this  I  wish  to  avoid,  as 
every  true  American  would  have  me  do 
under  the  circumstances.  With  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  to  take  action 
in  the  appointment  of  a  fooo  adminis- 
trator v.itli  power  to  act,  I  was  about  to 
call  attention  to  tlie  above  alleged  five- 
point  program  on  Monday  December  5. 
1942.  when  coincidentally  the  Pre.sident 
did  appoint  S-cretary  Wickard  as  Food 
Administrator,  and  I  deferred  giving 
these  facts,  with  every  hope  that  such 
appointment  would  bring  about  the  de- 
sired results,  namely  making  the  "get- 
ting of  the  required  production  of  neces- 
sary farm  products"  the  first  considera- 
tion, and  thereby  implementing  this 
program  as  a  war  schedule. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  ingredient  of 
getting  the  neces.sary  production  would 
be  an  essential  element  in  the  five-point 
program  it  it  wore  in  reality  a  war  pro- 
gram. On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  if  the  five-point  program  is 
a  plan  to  control  the  post-wiir  economy, 
then  a  necessary  element  is  the  scarcity 
of  food  products  and  civilian  supplies 
in  order  that  the  planners  have  a  situa- 
tion to  which  their  program  could  apply; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  element  is 
deliberately  being  created.  If  this  is  a 
fact,  restriction  of  production  .stigmatizes 
the  above-named  five-point  program 
principally  as  a  .scheme  for  a  post-war 
planning  of  our  economy. 

In  other  woids  the  bureaucrats  in  the 
administration  a.s.sume  that  the  war  will 
be  won  and  are  more  interested  in  build- 
ing their  post-war  planned  economy, 
than  to  concentrate  all  their  efforts  on 
the  war  with  the  objective  of  winning  it 
as  quickly  as  po.ssible.  Neverthelr^ss  it 
is  obvious  that  these  planners,  tinder  the 
guise  of  furthering  the  war  effort,  are  in 
fact  presenting  a  detriment  to  the  war 
effort,  and  insofar  as  rubber  and  food 
are  essentials  of  the  war  program  just 
as  much  as  ammunition  is  essential  to 
guns  and  cannon,  they  are  creating  an 


impediment  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  v.ar. 

We  have  only  to  consider  the  tre- 
mendous powers  involved  for  individual 
bureaus  and  bureaucrats  in  such  a  con- 
trolled economy  to  understand  the 
tremendous  conflict  and  struggle  for 
power  between  such  agencies  as  Office  of 
Civilian  Supply,  the  Department  of  A-^ri- 
culture.  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
particularly  the  Henderson  school,  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  others. 
Their  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  com- 
mon effort  is  better  understood  when  v.e 
realize  this  quest  for  power  in  the  pro- 
posed future  economy.  It  also  clarifies 
why  no  one  man  is  invested  with  the 
power  and  authority  needed  for  his  job. 
He  m.ipht  freeze  out  others  so  they  gang 
up  against  him  every  time. 

Naturally  this  five-point  program  is 
not  being  broadcast  tc  the  people  ol  the 
United  States;  its  successful  establish- 
ment and  development  depends  on 
secrecy,  .so  they  keep  the  program  from 
the  public.  At  the  time  that  this  plan 
was  disclosed  to  me  I.  of  course,  did  not 
knov.-  what  point  rationing  meant.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  of  The  other  planks 
in  the  program.  But  in  the  intervening 
months  the  txistence  of  the  elements  of 
such  a  program  has  become  more  or  less 
articulate. 

The  American  people  now  have  .some 
idea  as  to  what  point  rationing  is, 
although  they  hae  only  had  the  fii'st 
taste  of  it.  They  are  not  only  willing  to 
put  up  with  it  but  are  anxious  to  em- 
brace It  if  It  is  es.sential  to  give  our  fi;;hl- 
ing  men  plenty  of  the  best  of  everything. 
It  is  all  right  with  them  even  for  the 
purpo.-e  of  sharing  with  the  starNing 
people  among  our  alhes.  But  they  are 
net  going  to  like  it  'f  after  a  year  or  two 
we  are  down  to  bread  and  molasses  with 
potat>>e.s — and  that  is  where  we  will  be 
under  the  pre.sent  program — if  they  find 
their  plight  deliberatel>  planned  by  a 
bunch  of  opportunists  and  crackpots 
with  selfish  or  Utopiaii  schemes. 

The  asininlty  of  this  crowd  and  their 
planning  was  aptly  illustrated  by  the  re- 
cent bread-slicing  episode.  Bakers  told 
me  that  it  costs  T'k.  cents  to  slice  a  thou- 
sand loaves  of  bread.  They  recaptured 
6'2  cents  by  selling  the  crumbs.  This 
left  a  cost  of  1'  ui  cents  for  slicing  a  thou- 
sand loaves,  which  covered  cost  of  knives, 
repairing  and  sharpening,  as  well  as  all 
labor.  A.ssuming  that  the  average 
housewife  slices  a  loaf  a  day.  imacine 
how  these  loyal,  patrif)tic  housewives 
would  have  felt  after  slicing  bread  for 
about  3  jears  to  find  that  with  all  this 
effort  each  had  contributed  a  cent — 1 
penny — to  the  war  effort.  Senator 
Brown  saw  this  and  changed  the  order 
almost  as  quickly  as  he  took  office.  But 
his  .staff  is  still  honeycombed  with  the 
Hendersoi-  complex  and  is  wedded  to 
this  program,  as  I  will  show  later. 

The  bread -slicing  episode  not  only 
shov.s  the  a.sininity  but  also  the  organ- 
ized, determined  scheming  to  the  mi- 
nutest detail  of  the  bureaucrats  for  their 
five-pcint  program,  while  plans  fcr  pro- 
duction are  totally  ignored,  if  not 
sabotaged. 

Tiie  artificial  creation  of  scarcity  as  a 
ba.sis  for  the  five-point  program  appar- 
ently is  not  confined  to  stifling  of  produc- 


tion by  failure  to  piovide  nece.«sary  farm 
labor,  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  so  forth. 
Elecent  reports  of  hoarding  by  the  Gov- 
ernment lend  force  to  the  bureaucrats  in 
tneir  program.  It  would  be  nai\e  to  as- 
s'jme  that  there  are  no  Brass  Hats  in  our 
liigh  military  command  cooF>eratirg 
with  (he  bureaucrats.  Recent  reports 
that  the  Gov.-^rnmcnt  is  holding  40  to  75 
percent  of  the  entire  pack  of  canned 
f.:uits  and  vegetables,  while  12  to  15  per- 
cent will  last  thtm  until  next  fall  pack: 
that  on  January  1.  1943.  it  held  816.000.- 
000  cans  of  evaporated  milk,  witli  other 
supplies  comparable,  much  of  which  is 
spoiling,  should  receive  attention.  Mr. 
Davis  as  the  most  recent  Food  Admin- 
i.straior  must  not  only  have  power  to  act 
in  the  matter  of  farm  labor,  farm  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  and  so  forth,  but  he 
will  have  to  get  hard-boiled  with  the 
"bra.ss  hats"  in  the  Army  just  as  Mr. 
Jeffers  had  to  get  hard-boiled  with  them 
in  the  rubber  situation,  to  prevent  a 
break-down  on  the  home  front  in  our 
v\ar  effort. 

I  could  go  on  but  the  restrictive  influ- 
ence of  point  rationing  as  the  first  step 
in  the  elimination  of  private  enterprise 
is  too  obvious. 

As  to  the  second  point — centralization 
of  plants — this  is  beine  accomplished  m 
various  ways.  The  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, through  its  ceiling  prices, 
has  forced  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  to  the  wall.  Other 
measures  of  discrimination,  amonp  them 
priorities,  conversion  from  civili.'\n  to 
war  economy,  renegotiation  of  contracts, 
failure  to  give  deferment  to  the  .same 
labor  staltis  in  small  business  to  that  in 
large  industries,  and  numerous  other 
elements,  are  slowly  but  surely  liquidat- 
ing ;:mall  business. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impo.ssible  to 
talie  over  a  half  million  small  businesses 
under  the  new  oidcr.  But  the  centrali- 
zation of  plants  will  largely  facilitate  the 
process.  The  danger  to  private  enter- 
prise of  this  point  in  the  program  is  well 
recognized,  and  has  been  the  concern  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  of  Con- 

The  third  point  of  the  program — 
regionalization  of  lousiness — has  not  yet 
attracted  general  public  attention.  Os- 
tensibly its  aim  is  to  prevent  transpor- 
tation cross  hauling  in  business.  In 
other  words,  why  should  an  industry  on 
the  west  coast  have  customers 'on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  vice  versa.  If  the 
commodity  is  similar  or  nearly  so.  why 
should  not  these  industries  trade  cus- 
tomers to  prevent  cro.ss  hauling  or  trans- 
portation across  the  coimtry.  That  this 
is  being  forced  on  business  on  the  plea 
of  war  necessity  to  conserve  transporta- 
tion facilities  we  know.  That  the  argu- 
ment is  specious  we  must  admit.  But  its 
effectiveness  in  the  strangling  of  private 
enterprise  is  only  too  obvious. 

The  fourth  point — inventory  and  sales 
control— is  functioniiig.  of  course, 
through  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. Sales  control  is  obvioui.  and  has 
already  been  discussed.  Inventory  con- 
trol through  arbitrary  restrictions  of  in- 
ventories to  a  certain  percentage,  say  of 
50  to  75  percent  of  annual  sales  is 
already  being  enforced,  and  is  being 
gradually  extended.     As  a  collar  on  free 
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known      Thl«  calls  for  the  construction   cf   1   report  made  last  week  to  the  Congress,  rapid    I    war  program,  so  as  to  make  certain  that  our 
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enterprise  this  conirol  needs  no  com- 
ment. 

Point  5.  Victory  labels  and  prade  la- 
belinp  is  a  process  to  restrict  and  pro- 
hibit the  manufacbure  and  marketing  of 
commodities  imder  established  brands 
and  trade  names;  to  eliminate  all  of 
these  and  make  everything  conform  to 
a  few  standard  prades  for  each  of  the 
various  commodities,  which,  together 
with  concentration  of  plants,  will  be  one 
of  the  surest  methods  of  killing  private 
enterpri.^e.  Ccnnmentators  on  the  radio 
last  Thursday  nipht  spoke  of  the  strug- 
gle in  thiC  O  P.  A.  between  the  Henderson 
crowd  fo!-  hard-boiled  regimentation  and 
Senator  Brown's  poal  of  cooperation,  and 
commented  especially  on  this  prade-la- 
belinc:  scheme  in  the  O.  P.  A.  v.ilh  the 
statement  that  the  Henderson  school  of 
thou.;ht  was  still  working  hard  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  objective,  but 
that  it  was  meeting  witli  opposition  from 
Senator  Brown,  the  new  head  of  the 
O.  P  A  ,  who  was  alleged  to  be  fiirhtincc 
the  Henderson  crowd  for  the  retention 
of  trade  names  and  brands  as  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  free  enterprise. 

To  just  what  extent  the  tentacles  of 
this  octopus  in  the  administration  have 
fastened  themselves  on  the  various  bu- 
reaus, and  through  them  on  our  econ- 
omy, would  be  a  matter  of  speculation. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  five- 
ptnnt  program  is  only  the  framework  and 
is  constantly  beinp  implemented  with 
moves  and  measures  to  strengthen  it. 

If  such  a  five-point  program  and  plan 
has  the  strant'le  hold  on  our  econemy 
and  war  effort  that  it  seems  to  have, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  menace  to  an  early  victory,  not 
to  mention  the  general  welfare  of  the 
American  people;  and  the  people  know, 
as  they  were  told  by  the  Baruch  commit- 
tee, that  a  serious  rubber  shortace  may 
lose  the  war,  and  certainly  will  cause  its 
protraction  at  a  fearful  cost  of  American 
lives  and  property.  They  know  this  is 
doubly  true  of  a  food  shortage. 

The  American  people  know  that  the 
President  alone  and  single-handed  can- 
not win  the  war.  but  they  also  know  that 
he  is  the  only  person  in  the  United  States 
who.  through  failure  and  neRligence  to 
take  cogni2^nce  of  such  situations, 
could,  single-handed  and  alone,  lose  the 
war  cr  prolone;  it.  with  the  result  of  that 
fearful  cost  of  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty. 

The  American  people,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise and  chat:rin  of  the  bureaucrats, 
found  in  William  M.  JefTers.  as  Rubber 
Administrator,  a  champion  for  the  whole 
Nation,  civil  as  well  as  military,  in  the 
matter  of  rubber  supply.  In  the  final 
analysis,  this  is  the  only  sound  policy, 
for  the  military  m:'ke  all  sacrifice  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Nation  while  the 
civilians  make  any  sacrifice  reeded  by 
the  military  in  this  objective.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  American  people  that  Mr. 
Davis  will  be  just  such  a  hard-ooiled 
champion  in  the  matter  of  food  supply 
and  that  the  President  will  not  only 
clothe  him  with  the  necer'-.ary  powers 
fur  the  job.  but  synchronize  and  correlate 
his  needs  and  demands  in  and  with  the 
entire  war  production  effort.    Then  the 


President  should  give  the  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Supply  the  same  iioiiVr!,  over. 

In  the  meantime  Congress,  through 
its  Small  Business  Committee  or  some 
other  committee,  should  make  a  search- 
ing investigation  of  this  bureaucratic 
prot^ram  to  control  and  reuiment  our 
economy  with  its  consequent  destruction 
of  the  American  way  of  living. 


Conservation  Farming  Is  a  War  Weapon 


St.  Patrick!  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPvKS 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  TIIE  HOLSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  2'J.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd,  I  include  the  following  brief 
editorial  from  the  Oklahoma  Banker  for 
January  1943: 

CONSERVATION    FARMING     IS    A    \V.\R    WEAPON 

A  summary  of  Inform.^flon  furnished  us 
by  farmers  reveals  that  the  estubUshment  of 
conservation  practices  upon  their  fnrnis  In- 
crea.'-cd  the  value  of  the  land  44  percent. 
Thf  ftcre  yield  of  corn  wat;  Increased  37  per- 
cent, oats  27  percent,  and  cotton  production 
showed  an  increa.se  of  26  percent  per  acre 

Eroded  cultivated  land  planted  to  Bermuda 
showed  a  prolit  Increa.'-e  ol  64  percent,  and 
the  use  of  conservation  practices,  such  as 
mowinj?.  controlled  gruiins.  proiectlnn  fr(;ni 
fire,  and  overseedlni^  with  clo\erp.  Increased 
Inrome  from  old  pastures  80  percent. 

This  Inlormatlon  Indicates  that  the  soll- 
conscrvatlon-dlstnct  program  is  doing  far 
more  than  conserving  tlie  soil  Such  pro- 
grams help  to  Increase  land  values  and  are 
aidiiiii  the  war  effort  bv  helping  farmers 
establish  conservation  practices  that  Increase 
production. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
crd. I  include  the  following  speech  dc- 
Uvered  by  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  be- 
fore the  Fiiendlv  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 
at  Hotel  Casey,  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  Maich 
17,  1943: 

Mr  Chalrm.TH  and  fellow  Americans,  you 
h.i. I'  fxreodccl  to  me  ^he  great  honor  of  J.Jln- 
'  ing  w.th  the  members  of  the  I-^lendiy  Sons 
I  of  St.  Patr.ck  In  observance  of  tl.e  feast  of 
St.  Patrick.  It  Is  our  gov  d  fortune  in  this 
country  to  be  prlvilesed  to  continue  tradi- 
tional cclebiatioiia  even  m  time  of  war. 

It  1.S  a  particular  pUasuit   for  me  to  sliare 
In  a  St.  Patr;ck  Day  celebration  in  the  great 
Slate  of  Pent  sylvania,  a  State  where  I  have    i 
io  many  friends— the    S'ate   of   my   dlstm-   j 


gulshed  fr.end  and  your  Congressman  Jcnit 
W.  Murphy. 

Your  club  may  well  be  proud  ol  the  name 
It  bears.  That  name  echoes  and  reechoes 
c  urace.  Icyalty.  and  devotion  to  God  and 
country. 

Th-oi;gh  the  aees  we  Irish  have  always 
fought  for  freedom.  Yes;  I  am  proud  to  .say 
that  seine  cf  the  blo<-d  of  old  Erin  tt  w» 
through  my  veins.  The  history  of  America- 
Its  fight  for  fretdcm.  Its  gr(  wih  to  the  ctun- 
try  that  ve  know  end  love— and  the  histi  r/ 
of  the  Irish  in  America  are  one  and  the  tame 

The  Irlfh  have  always  answered  \.he  evil  U 
arms  in  defense  of  our  country  from  the 
five  O  Brlens  of  the  Revolutlcn  to  the  five 
SuUlvans  of  the  prestnt  strutgle  And  new 
the  names  cf  Colin  Kelly,  Butch  O'Hare.  and 
only  the  other  day  It  Col  Brian  O  Neill, 
who  led  the  fight  araUT^t  the  Japs  at  Bis- 
marck Fay.  tnke  the'r  pTS'-es  nlnnt;s.f!e  the 
immortal  Celts  whose  undying  deeds  of 
bravery  ens.hrined  their  names  In  the  hearta 
of  all   Americans. 

Today  the  free<lom  that  we  have  so  long 
cherished  is  in  peril.  America  is  being 
attac.ced  en  every  side — in  the  Allan  tic.  the 
Pacific,  the  Caribbean.  American  lives  fire 
being  lost  and  American  ships  are  being  sunk. 
Through  it  all.  Americans  of  Irish  i.ncestry 
rre  fighting— as  they  have  alwavs  fought  in 
the  past,  vlth  honor  and   with  glory 

This  wiTld-wicie  war  will  determme  for 
generations  to  ccme  whether  we  will  live  in 
a  world  of  demociacy  and  individual  liberty, 
or  In  a  woi.d  enslaved,  brutalized,  and  ter- 
rorized by  rarbarous  aggro.',sois  The  pattern 
is  clear,  the  enemy  hao  cmbirkcd  on  a  path 
of  world-w.cie  conqurst— the  ultimate  goal, 
the  comp.f^'e  and  utter  subjugatlcn  of  all 
nations  of  the  world.  This  ts  his  challenge 
to  the  United  Nations.  We  have  accepted 
that   challenge. 

To  take  the  oflenslve  and  win  this  war— 
and  we  must  take  the  oHerLblve.  becau.se  wars 
are  net  wen  on  the  defensive — we  must  pro- 
duce vtif-t  amounts  of  in.struments  of  war. 
We  must  equip  the  furces  of  the  Unltid 
Nations  to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy  wher- 
ever he  may  be— and  carry  it  successfully. 
On  tlie  baiilefronts  of  the  wtTid  cur  fighting 
men  n:td  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  puns, 
and  they  need  them  now  We  have  already 
suffered  serious  reverses  because  our  forces 
have  not  been  adequately  equipped  We 
shall  not  allow  this  to  continue  I  have 
said  before    1  siiy  now.  and  I  will  say  again. 

that  Amtr.can  lives  must  not  be  lost  because 
of    inadfqante   equipment 

However,  when  the  savage  blow  fell  which 
brought   the    United   States   fully    lute   tlie 

war — the  dastardly  attack  of  the  Japanese 
on  Pearl  Harbor- we  were  not  ccmplrtely 
unprepared  When  it  be<  ame  apparent  that 
the  Na/ls  had  embarked  on  a  course  to  crush 
and  conquer  their  friendly  neighbors.  (  ur 
Nation  bLk'an  to  prepare  for  defense  against 
the  agf.re.sjior  Our  President  early  deter- 
mined that  adequate  defen.-e  of  this  Nation 
against  our  enemies  compelled  us  to  Insti- 
tute a  program  of  armament  greater  than  the 
wnrld  had  ever  seen  before.  The  construc- 
tion of  cur  two-ocean  fleet  whs  well  on  its 
way  when  the  Na/'is  swept  through  France. 
While  the  Battle  of  Britain  raged,  large  plants 
w?re  manurrctu.'ing  planes  and  guns  ai.d 
tanks  and  all  the  supplies  of  war.  It  cou:d 
be  seen  then  that  America  s  lines  of  defente 
were  not  our  shcres  bordered  by  the  Ailnntic 
and  the  Paclflc.  but  were  In  Britain  and  China 
and  wherever  freemen  were  fighting  the  Nazi 
savages  and  their  tllics.  Hence,  by  lond- 
lea.'e  aid  we  marie  It  possible  to  furnish  sinews 
of  war  and  foods: utTs  to  the  gallant  war- 
riors who  were  then  fighting  against  Nazi 
abijre&^ion. 

Great  as  was  the  program  for  the  defense 
of  thiS  country,  immediately  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  Nation  embarked  upon  the  greate-^t 
undertaking    for    war    the    world    baa   ever 


known.  This  calls  for  the  construction  of 
planes — swarms  of  planes— more  planes  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  has  ever  ccn- 
Btrurted  It  calls  for  the  construction  of 
chips— siups  that  would  be  neces.'^ary  to  carry 
men  and  supplifs  to  the  brittle  fronts  of  the 
world — wherever  they  may  be.  This  Nation 
has  to  be  the  arsenal  of  the  world,  with  tanks 
and  guns  and  all  the  supplies  of  war.  so  that 
thn-ugh  ih''  fl'-.sembled  might  of  this  Nation, 
and  our  aliie.«.  the  ravapers  of  the  peace  of 
this  world  will  l>e  subdued — and  subdued 
quickly. 

Amer.ca's  1942  production  record  is  cne  of 
which  we  may  ah  be  proud.  War  material 
of  almost  every  description  Is  now  rolling 
cff  production  lines  at  rates  which  we  can  be 
confldent  have  not  been  and  cannot  be 
equaled  by  cur  enemies.  This  production 
Iks  been  rcb*fved  withi^ut  sacrificing  qual- 
ity. Today  our  armed  forces  have  the  best 
cqu.pment  m  the  world.  With  every  addi- 
tional day  the  impact  of  this  produrtion  on 
our  enemies  will  be  greater. 

Despite  this  admirable  progress.  It  is  not 
as  much  ps  we  could  have  done  The  wenk- 
ne;ses  and  mi.'^takes  which  have  slowed  our 
war  effort  during  the  past  year  could  have 
been  reccpn'Z°d  and  corrected  earlier  The 
ni'stakes  of  the  p.ist  are  the  proyjiems  of  the 
present 

We  all  know  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
Impossible  to  spend  $100,000,000.  let  alone 
several  hundred  billion  dollars,  without  some 
mistakes  and  without  some  dishonesty  We 
also  know  that  only  too  often  in  past  wars 
indrclsion  and  Inaction  on  the  part  of  im- 
portant G'-ivernment  ctncials  impaired  the 
effectiveness  ol  the  program  No  such  fac- 
tor must  be  allowed  to  impede  this  war  pro- 
grnm  This  administration  is  determined 
that  the  billions  of  dollars  being  spent  on 
the  aimam.ert  program  shall  be  effectively 
nrid  economically  expended  so  as  to  Uisuie  a 
m:iximum  of  prciducuon  with  a  minimum  ol 
expense  and  as  little  dislocation  as  possible 

In  furtherance  of  this  end.  the  United 
States  Senate  created  early  in  1941  a  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  War  Program, 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  named 
chairman  The  purpose  for  which  that  com- 
mittee was  created  was  to  search  out  the 
obstacles  that  were  hampering  the  war  pro- 
gram and  to  sre  that  they  were  removed  with- 
out fear  or  favor  What  Is  more,  the  investi- 
gation was  to  be  a  continuing  one.  The  com- 
mittee was  determined  to  do  the  Job  p.ssl?,ned 
to  it  without  re.'-orting  either  to  a  whitewash 
or  a  smear 

None  of  us  on  the  committee  star  ted  out 
with  any  preconceived  Ideas  tliat  we  desired 
to  prove.  We  have  all  tried  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities  to  make  the  committee's  actions 
purely  constructive 

Each  Individual  in  our  land  has  a  giave 
responsib:lity  In  ths  wr.r  To  fulfill  it.  all 
the  facts  must  be  known. 

When  we  ask  Government  officials  to  ex- 
plain their  activities  we  are  asking  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  country  The  information 
which  the  commiilce  gets  Ls  for  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  The  recommendations  v.h*cii 
it  makes  are  made  in  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  country. 

During  the  past  year,  the  committee  has 
reported  on  lipht  metals  and  a.rcralt.  rubber, 
conversion  to  war  i^roduction.  manpower, 
shipbuilding,  gasoline  and  fuel-oil  rationing, 
lumber,  barges,  farm  -nachinery.  and  steel. 
Many  of  lis  rfcommondations  have  been 
adopted.  There  has.  however,  frequently 
been  unneces.sary  delay  before  attempting 
to  make  crrrectifns. 

Almcst  fn^m  if-  inception  the  committee 
stressed  the  need  to  expand  facilities  for  the 
production  rf  the  basic  raw  materials  such 
as  steel,  copper,  and  aluminum  There  was 
a  I0U5  delay  in  the  expansion  program,  but 
as  noted  In  the  ccmmittee's  second  annual 


rei>ort  made  last  week  to  the  Congress,  rapid 
progress  toward  alleviating  the  shortages  has 
been   made  during  the  past  year. 

Competing  demands  for  productive  facili- 
ties and  products  are  tremendous.  Too  much 
of  one  thing  at  the  wrong  time  Is  almost  as 
bad  as  not  enough  at  the  time  needed. 
Excess  and  unusable  production  means  that 
vital  materials  have  been  Improperly  diverted 
either  from  military  or  essential  civilian 
need.s.  In  effect  what  we  must  have  above 
everything  else  is  the  delicnte  balance  of 
production  and  use.  We  must  plan  to  make 
the  raw  m.aterials  available  as  required,  arid 
then  we  must  allocate  them  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  items  that  we  can  use  as  produced. 
Willie  we  could  u^e  more  strategic  ma- 
tcnais  than  we  will  have  available,  there 
will  be  r.vailablc  m-any  materials  which  could 
be  manufactured  Into  useful  and  necessary 
civilian  goods,  except  .or  the  lack  of  man- 
power. 

This  constitutes  the  biggest  bottleneck  In 
the  war  program.  Full  and  effective  uti!lz.i- 
tion  cf  our  av.Allab'.e  manpower  resources  is 
one  of  the  biggest  jobs  on  the  home  front 
this  year  It  will  become  mere  and  mere 
urgent  as  Induction  of  men  into  the  armed 
forces  continues.  Strong,  firm  policie.<:  of 
government,  backed  by  the  cooperation  of 
iabor.  industry,  and  RgricuUuic.  are  vital. 

Tlie  greatest  contribution  which  can  be 
made  X:>  alleviate  the  manpower  shortage  Is 
by  increasing  the  productivity  of  our  present 
labor  force.  The  chief  source  cf  increa.'cd 
productivity  must  come  from  Increased  effi- 
cien'y  To  obtain  that  efficiency,  we  must 
perfect  our  system  of  ailocatiiig  raw  materials 
and  of  scheduling  production  so  that  all  of 
the  neces.?ary  materials  will  flow  Into  the 
factories  at  such  times  and  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  enable  them  to  operate  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  for  their  men  and 
machines.  In  I'ddition  to  providing  mate- 
rials at  the  right  times,  less  efficient  plants 
must  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  those  doing 
the  Job  properly. 

Wlien  materials  flow  smoothly  onto  and 
thrcugh  production  lln«  e  in  adequate  quan- 
tises in  an  efficiently  operated  plant,  the 
m.en  can  constantly  see  the  finished  results 
of  their  work.  This  gives  them  inspiration 
to  stnv  at  their  Jobs  and  even  increase  their 
Individual    efforts. 

Today,  however,  absenteeism  still  contin- 
ues at  a  very  high  level  Workers  in  in- 
dustry must  rrgarJ  themselves  as  part  of 
our  great  army  defending  America  Every 
time  a  worker  stays  away  from  his  Job  un- 

nece.-sarily.  he  should  consider  himself  as 
much  a  deserter  from  the  home  front  as  a 
soldier  who  leaves  his  post  o'  duty  in  face 
of  the  enemy.    We  know  that  the  production 

hours  lost  because  of  <\bsenteelsm  in  Industry 
arc    lost    forever.      A    real    contribution    can 
be  made  to  the   country  by  the  workers  of 
the  Nation   in   devoting  every  possible  hcur 
to  their  Jobs      Tapping  the  reservoir  of  pro- 
duction wasted  by  absenteeism  will  give  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  our  over-all   war  effort. 
Similarly,  all  companies  engaged   in   pro- 
duction   must    realize    that    it    is    absolutely 
e-^.-cntial  to  get  the  greatest  production  with 
the  least  p'ssible  use  of   manpower.     C(  m- 
panies    hoarding    manpower    which    they    do 
not    ahsolutely    need    are    Just    as    guilty    as 
I    workers    who    by    absenteeism    cr    otherwise 
'    desert     their     posts.     Moreover,     when     the 
j    workers   can   be  kept   busy  turning  out 
'    ma-cnals.    absenteeism    without    cause 

decrease. 
1  One  point,  tco.  must  be  made  clear. 
I  War  Invcstmatlng  Committee  was  not 
panized  to  tell  the  war  agencies  what  to 
df  or  how  to  do  it.  The  puri)ose  of  the  com- 
mittee is  not  to  substitute  its  Judgment  for 
thciis.  Its  function  is  to  insure  that  Intel- 
ligent conf'ic'eration  Is  g.ven  to  the  Impor- 
I    tant  and  difficult  problems  presented  by  the 


war  program,  so  as  to  make  certain  that  our 
victory  is  won  with  the  least  cost  in  human 
lives  and  property. 

Of  paramount  Importance  In  achieving 
that  victory  is  for  the  American  people — 
every  one  of  us — to  keep  faith  with  each 
other  and  with  our  leaders  and  with  united 
strength  and  firm  confidence  in  the  right- 
eousness of  our  cause,  with  Gods  help  we 
will  attain  complete  victor^'  and  lasting 
peace. 
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Additional  Aid  for  General  MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR  ES 
Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repre.sent- 
alives  in  Congress  from  west  coast  States 
have  been  repeatedly  urging  that  a  Pa- 
cific war  council  be  established.  We  are 
constantly  stressing  the  importance  of 
this  council  for  the  safety  of  the  Repub- 
lic. On  March  22,  1943.  the  board  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
adopted  a  lesolulion  asking  additional 
aid  to  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur.  The 
resolution  readi  as  follows: 

Whereas  numerous  military  authcritifs  are 
constantly  stres-sing  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
anese menace  in  the  Pacific  area  is  growing 
mere  acute  and  is  a  constant  threat  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  particularly  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California;  and 

Whereas  San  Francisco  has  often  been  des- 
ignated as  the  No.  1  enemy  military  taiget 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  Is  therefore  in  great 
Immediate  dar»ger  from  enemy  attack;  and 

Whereas  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  Is  con- 
tinually pleading  with  the  authorities  of 
our  Nation  for  a  greater  number  of  aircraft 
and  more  of  the  Implements  of  war  to  defend 
the  vast  territory  under  his  command  and  to 
win  from  the  Japanese  hordes  the  "Battle  of 
the  Pacific";   and 

Whereas  numerous  civic  leaders  and  men 
and  women  of  national  prominence  in  our 
city  have  requested  again  and  again  that  otir 
Government  authorities  heed  General  Mac- 
Aithurs  request  for  additional  supplies  of 
war  and  realize  the  danger  of  delay:  Now, 
therefore,   be    it 

Rcsohed.  That  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  does 
hereby  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  cf  America  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  request  for  Immediate  aid  for  pur- 
suing the  war  In  the  Pacific  be  granted;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  boar*  is 
hereby  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  His  Excellency  Franklin  Delano 
Rorsevelt.  P-esident  of  the  United  States  of 
America  end  Commander  in  Chief  c:  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Hon.  Prank  Knox,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy;  Hon.  Henry  L.  St.m- 
son.  Secretary  of  War;  Hon.  Hiram  John- 
son. S^nr.tor  from  California;  Hon.  Sher- 
idan Downey,  Senator  from  California; 
Hen.  Richard  J.  Welch.  Member  cf  Con- 
giess  from  S.^n  Francisco.  and  Hon. 
Thomas  Rolph.  Member  of  Congres-s  from 
San  Francisco,  and  respectfully  tuggefct  to 
them  that  they  give  every  possible  a.'-sistance 
In  furthering  any  effcrt  required  to  grant 
immediate  military  .-id  to  Ger.-ial  MacArJiur 
to  the  extent  rtquwtd  by  hira. 
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Mills  Mill,  Woodruff,  S.  C,  Receive. 
Army-Navy  E  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF      -ini'TH    CAROIINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Mondau   March  29.  1943 

Mr  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, March  27,  it  was  my  pri\ilece  to  at- 
tend the  ceremonifs  at  Mills  Mill,  Wood- 
ruff, S  C,  at  the  confen  ins  of  the  Army- 
Navy  E  award  for  excellent  production 
of  war  materials. 

T'nis  was.  indetd,  an  inspiring  occa- 
sion, e.specially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
of  all  industries  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  war  goods  less  than  2  percent 
hcve  received  thi.s  outstanding  award. 

In  addition  to  the  faithful  and  t  ooper- 
ative  employers  and  employees  who  are 
giving  so  unstintingly  of  their  skills  and 
knowledcie  to  the  production  of  essential 
war  materials  from  this  community,  145 
irif^n  and  women  have  gone  into  actual 
combat  service. 

The  awarding  of  this  distinct  honor  to 
Mills  Mill,  Woodiuff.  was  attended  by 
prominent  representatives  of  the  munici- 
pal, county,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
menti.,  as  well  as  by  high-ran!:ing 
ofiBcers  from  the  several  branches  of  the 
armed  service. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  observe  the 
friendly  relationship  existing  between 
the  highest  officials  of  this  mill  and  the 
humblest  employees.  President  John  M. 
Reeves  delivered  an  Impressive  address 
responded  to  by  Mr  Hobart  Hunter  on 
be'ialf  of  the  employees,  which  I  here- 
with enclose. 

Of  course,  I  add  my  own  pcrsc/iial  con- 
gia:ulat:ons  to  the  fine  people  of  this 
co.'r.munify. 

The  speeches  follow: 

SPEECH  OF  JOHN  M     REEVES 

Mr.  Cliairmaii.  Colonel  Gre^v)ry.  distln- 
gWshed  guests,  war  workers  of  the  Mills  Mill 
organlzat  on  of  Woodruff,  all  battles  are  not 
fought  on  flgiiting  fronts  Many  are  being 
waged  and  won  right  here  at  home  In  your 
dally  war  work,  you  men  and  women  are 
brlptng  to  provide  our  armed  forces  with 
clotalnt;  and  flijtitlng  equipment,  and  as  you 
improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fat^rics  you  produce,  you  increase 
the  etiectlvene;*  of  those  engaged  in  fighting 
the  enemy.  You  thus  take  part  In  the  great 
conflict  yourselves  and  at  all  times  n-.ay  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  you  are  helping  to 
speed  tiie  return  of  peace,  freedom,  and  de- 
cency to  a  war-torn   world 

No.v  reccgnltion  has  come  to  you  in  the 
award  of  the  Army  and  Navy  E  for  the 
splendid  work  you  are  doing  May  I  st;Ue 
here  flatly  that  no  cotton  textile  plant  in  the 
United  States  h\s  even  approached  your  per- 
formiince  In  all-out  war  effort.  You  were 
"going  to  town"  on  vital  war  fabrics  long  be- 
fci'  many  ever  knew  there  wcie  such  places 
as  Bataan.  Corregidor,  or  Guadalcanal 

One  of  the  fabrics  you  produce  is  the  RR 
b^.>kct  weave  which  goes  into  the  blimps 
which  perform  ^o  well  en  con\oy  duty  Un- 
doubtedly, they  are  rejpon.Mble  for  the  de- 
struction of  many  a  German  submarine — 
submarines  which  you  men  and  women  can 
take  Justifiable  pride  In  having  tielped  slntc. 


Another  fabric  you  make  Is  the  famous 
type  I  wlnd-rcslstant  twill,  known  as  Byrd 
cloth.  In  speaking  before  the  Southern  Yarn 
Spinners  Aasociatun.  Quariermaster  General 
Gregory  of  the  Army  praised  this  vital  war 
fab-.ic  as  the  best  substitute  for  fur  He 
urged  the  mills  which  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing really  worth  while  for  the  war  effort 
to  make  this  cloth;  yet  to  Jate  you  folks  here 
at  Mills  Mill  No.  2  are  the  only  ones  In  the 
United  States  who  have  been  able  to  pn.duce 
thi.s  cloth  satisfactoilly  and  in  quantity  An 
Indiratlon  of  the  importance  of  this  fabric 
Is  Itti  adoption  for  use  in  Army  ti,  id  Jackets, 
Niivy  summer  flight  clulhirg  such  as  suits. 
Jackets,  and  helmets,  and  Navy  sleeping  baj^s. 
In  fact,  we  understand  thi.t  22  Byrd  cloth 
sleeping  baf:;s  were  part  of  the  tqulpmrnt  on 
President   Roo  evelts   plane   to  Casablanca 

You  are  helping  siive  lives,  too.  for  one 
fabric  you  m:  ke  goes  into  life  rafts.  The 
cloth  you  fashioned  with  such  care  and 
patience  may  well  have  enabled  Dixon  and 
h's  2  con.panions  to  wltlistand  wind  and 
wave  for  34  days  ar.d  Capt  Eddie  R:<  kou- 
Ijacker  and  hi.s  crew  to  .survive  for  21  du'  s — 
unul  rescued  irom  their  tiny  yet  drpendable 
life  rafts  float inj;  in  tie  middle  of  a  .=  t(  im- 
tossed  sea  Still  another  life-saving  f.ibnc 
l8  your  heavy  satin  which  goes  into  Inflatable 
life  vei>ts  for  military  fliers. 

You  have  made  a  further  outstanding  con- 
tribution In  your  tremendous  production  of 
airplane  cloth  and  heavy  2-p!y  balloon  cloth. 
Thi.s  latter  fabric  is  golnj,  into  enormous 
quantities  of  Navy  foul-weather  clothing 
which  is  protecting  our  sailors  day  in  and 
day  out  from  wind.  ran.  and  cold. 

Some  of  you  may  have  thought  your  par- 
ticular ta?ks  humble  and  unimportant,  yet 
truly  every  man  and  wom.in  among  you  Ls 
making  a  mighty  contribution  toward  win- 
ning the  war 

I  am  ."iiire  this  Is  one  ot  the  proudest  days 
of  your  llvef>.  as  It  1b  of  mine  to  wltne.ss  this 
raising  of  the  Army-Navy  E  flag  Let  us 
make  our  pledge  now  that  It  will  continue 
to  proudly  lly  with  a  service  star  added  for 
each  new  6  months"  record  of  contUiued  high 
production. 


SPEECH    or    HOB.\RT    HT'NTER 

We.  the  employees  of  Mills  Mill,  deeply 
appreciate  the  honor  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  ufi  We  feel  like  wc  have 
achieved  this  goal  only  to  set  a  higlier  one 
for   larger    and    better   pnduction 

From  our  mid.'it  have  pone  150  boys  into  the 
services  of  our  country  We  pay  tribute  to 
the.'^e  boys  who  not  only  have  helped  to  win 
this  production  award,  but  have  sacrificed 
even  more  than  we  have  for  this  great  cause. 

We  realize  this  honor  Is  ^iven  us  because 
of  the  obsta'  les  we  have  oveicome  In  getting 
out  the  I  roducllon  for  i-ur  armed  forces  and 
we  reali/e  that  without  the  help  of  every 
person  at  home,  our  armed  lorces  could  not 
carry  on,  as  they  are  doing  so  well,  in  this 
struggle  for  freedom 

In  behalf  of  the  emjUoyees  of  Mills  Mill 
No.  2.  we  accej.t  this  lionor  and  Its  accom- 
pany.n^  challenge  to  continue  in  our  achieve- 
ments. 


Pay-As-You-Earn  Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPiKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPkESENTATIVES 

Moncau.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.   WINTER.     Mr.   Speaker,   in   re- 
sponse to  tht:  demand  of  the  people  of 


this  Nation  for  pay-as-you-earn  tax  leg- 
islation, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  H' ai.se  over  2  months  a?o  began 
working  on  legislation  presumably  to 
place  the  individual  income  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  on  a  pay-a>-you-carn 
basis.  We.  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  are  now  considering  wh<  ther  we 
are  going  to  accept  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  as  the  answer  to  the  demands  of 
our  constituents. 

The  Democratic  majoiity  of  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  forth  a  bill.  H.  R. 
2218.  which  is  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
a  method  for  the  payment  currently  of 
individual  income  taxes  and  for  other 
purpases "  Biiefly,  this  bill  provides 
for  a  withholding  tax  at  the  source  of 
20  percei.t  on  salaries  and  wa?jes  begin- 
ning next  July  I.  The  funds  so  with- 
held are  to  be  applied  either  in  payment 
of  the  tax  due  en  1942  income  or  to  the 
payment  of  the  1943  tax  assessment. 
However,  in  order  to  have  the  funds  so 
withheld  apply  on  tlie  1943  tax  as.sess- 
ment  the  taxpayer  must  first  pay  his 
1942  tax  in  full.  If  thc>  taxpayer  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  sufTicient  cash 
to  pay  his  entire  1942  tax  assessment  in 
addition  to  the  20  percent  withheld  from 
his  salary  or  waives  durins?  1943.  plus  the 
first  and  second  quart-crly  payments 
which  he  has  b.^en  required  to  make 
under  existing  law,  he  then  bcconits  cur- 
rent. Or,  if  the  taxpayer's  income  is 
other  than  salaries  he  must,  in  oider  to 
become  current,  imder  the  committee 
bill,  pay  ais  1942  tax  assessment  in  full 
and  bj»June  15,  1943,  pny  the  estimated 
amount  of  his  tax  for  1943  if  li?  desires 
to  take  the  6-percent  discount  provided 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  provides  that  a  taxpayer  who 
has  paid  his  tax  for  the  calendar  year 
of  1942  is  entitled  to  a  discount  of  6  per- 
cent if  he  pays  the  estimated  tax  he  ov,  es 
on  his  1943  income  tax  by  June  15  1943. 
This  discount  does  not  apply  if  all  or  a 
part  of  the  taxpayers  income  consists 
of  salarie.s  or  wages.  Such  a  taxpayer 
will  be  entitled  to  only  a  3-percent  dis- 
count on  the  amounts  withheld  during 
the  calendar  year  1943  which  is  applied 
against  his  1943  tax. 

The  bill  also  provides  in  the  case  of 
volunt:iry  advance  payments  made  In 
1944  or  subsequent  years,  after  the  tax 
reported  by  the  tr'Xpaytr  on  his  return 
for  the  past  year  has  been  paid  in  full, 
that  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  dis- 
count of  4  pcrcep.t  if  he  pays  th**  e-^ti- 
mated  amount  of  his  tpxes  for  such  year 
in  full  by  Ma.ch  15.  This  discount,  how- 
ever, docs  not  apply  to  pa:,  inents  with- 
held at  the  source  in  1914  or  subsequent 
years.  Such  a  taxpayer  will  be  entitled 
to  only  a  2-percent  dis -otmt  on  the 
amounts  withheld  at  the  source  in  1944 
and  subsequent  years. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  bill 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  taxpayer 
whose  taxes  are  withheld  at  the  source 
and  the  taxpayer  with  an  mdipiiident 
income  other  than  salaries  or  wages. 
Under  this  bill  the  taxpayer  whos.;  tax 
is  withlield  at  the  source  is  p:  e^-luded 
from  takip?  advantage  of  the  G-pc.-cent 
discount  for  1943  or  tht  4-p.r.ent  d.si- 
count   for   1944   and   subsequent   jears. 
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even  though  such  taxpayer  has  the  cash 
to  pay  his  estimated  tax  in  full  for  such 
year  or  years.  The  taxpayer  who  has  an 
income  other  than  from  salaries  or  wages 
is  allowed  a  greater  discount  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  than  the  taxpayer 
whose  taxes  are  withheld  at  the  source. 
As  I  read  this  committee  bill,  this,  in 
brief,  is  the  committee's  solution  to  the 
demand  for  a  pay-as-you-earn  current 
system  for  collecting  Income  taxes. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  a  genuine 
pay-as-you-earn  tax  system  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  taxpayers  and  it  does  not 
place  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  on  a 
current  basis.  It  actually  will  place  only 
that  small  minority  on  a  current  basis 
who  are  financially  able  to  pay  2  years' 
tax  assessment  in  one.  The  taxpayer 
with  plenty  of  money — the  rich  man — 
or  the  well-to-do — will  take  advantage 
of  the  discount  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  take  his  6  percent  discount  in  1943 
and  his  4  percent  in  all  subsequent  years 
and  in  25  years  he  will  have  received  a 
discount  of  1  full  year's  tax  which  will 
be  a  fairly  good  investment  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  the  interest  on 
Government  bonds  is  only  around  2  to 
2'2  percent. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  should 
ask  himself:  How  many  people  in  my 
district  of  moderate  means  and  small 
incomes  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  Investment?  And 
remember  this,  90  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  average  congressional  district  are 
people  of  small  incomes  and  moderate 
means,  whose  average  yearly  incomes 
fluctuate  btit  very  little  from  year  to 
year. 

Tlie  salaried  people  and  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  your  district,  by  the  provisions  of 
this  committee  bill,  are  precluded  from 
taking  advantage  of  this  investment 
even  though  som.e  of  them  are  capable 
of  doing  so.  How  many  farmers  in  your 
district  can  pay  2  years'  taxes  in  1? 
How  many  laboring  men  can?  How- 
many  small  businessmen  can?  Most  of 
them  are  broke  now  and  hanging  on  by 
the  .skin  of  their  teeth.  How  many  pro- 
fessional men  can.  such  as  school  teach- 
ers, doctors,  lawyers,  insurance  men.  and 
salesmen"'  How  about  the  people  who 
have  not  received  a  raise  in  pay  who  are 
receiving  the  same  pay  they  did  a  year 
ago.  or  2  years  ago.  the  clerks  and  book- 
keepers in  the  many  small  business 
places  throughout  your  district?  With 
taxes  at  an  all-time  high  it  is  going  to 
be  all  the  taxpayers  in  this  category  can 
do  to  get  together  enough  money  to  pay 
1  year's  tax  and  the  result  will  be  that 
only  about  10  percent — the  rich  and 
those  in  the  high  income  brackets — will 
become  current  and  thereby  entitled  to 
receive  a  reduction  in  their  income  tax, 
while  the  other  90  percent,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  taxpayers,  will 
continue  to  pay  their  taxes  in  full  and 
still  be  1  year  behind  in  the  payment 
of  their  tax  assessments. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the  dis- 
count provisions  and  the  method  pro- 
vided for  the  taxpayer  to  become  current 
in  this  committee  bill  will  benefit  only  a 
small  minority  rather  than  the  over- 
wlielming  majoiity  of  the  taxpayers 
whose  present  tax  obligation  is  a  serious 


financial  problem  and  who  are  most  in 
need  of  having  their  tax  payments 
placed  on  a  current  basis,  not  only  for 
protection  to  themselves  but  also  to  as- 
sure the  Goveniment  that  the  tax  will 
be  paid. 

The  advocates  of  the  committee  bill 
charge  that  the  Carlson  bill,  which  will 
be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee bill,  is  a  rich  man's  bill;  that  it 
works  a  hardship  on  the  poor  while  con- 
ferring special  favors  to  the  well-to-do; 
that  it  will  create  new  war  millionaires; 
that  it  will  shift  a  part  of  the  tax  burden 
from  the  few  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Income  scale  to  the  many  in  the  middle 
and  lower  end;  that  it  will  shift  tax 
burdens  from  old  taxpayers  to  new  tax- 
payers; and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  lose  $10,000,000,000  in  revenue. 

These  charges  are  fantastic  and  ridic- 
ulous. The  enactment  of  the  Carlson 
bill  into  law  would  actually  increase  cur- 
rent Government  revenue  rather  than 
reduce  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
would  substitute  1943  ipcomes  for  1942 
incomes  as  a  base  for  paying  income 
taxes  in  1943.  And  it  is  agreed  by  the 
Treasury  experts  that  the  anticipated  in- 
come tax  received  for  1943  will  be  at 
least  $3,000,000,000  more  than  1942. 

The  Carlson  bill  would  not  shift  the 
tax  burden  from  the  old  taxpayers  to 
new  taxpayers.  New  taxpayers  becom- 
ing subject  to  income  tax  for  the  first 
time  in  1943  will  be  required  to  pay  ex- 
actly the  same  tax  under  either  the  Carl- 
son bill  or  tht  committee  bill. 

The  Carlson  bill  will  not  shift  the  tax 
burden  from  the  few  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  tax  scale  to  the  majority  at  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  end.  There  is  positively 
no  shift  in  the  tax  burden  from  one  group 
to  another  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Carlson  bill.  The  few  in  the  upper  tax 
brackets  will  pay  only  1  year's  tax  each 
year  under  existing  law  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  they  will  be  required  to  do 
under  the  Carlson  bill  right  along  with 
the  medium  and  small  taxpayers,  and  it 
will  not  reduce  or  increase  the  amount 
of  taxes  cf  the  middle  or  lower  brackets 
one  cent. 

The  Carlson  bill  will  not  confer  special 
favors  on  the  well-to-do  nor  will  it  create 
new  war  millionaires.  Under  existing 
law.  all  well-to-do  taxpayers  and  those 
in  the  upper  income  brackets  will  pay 
only  1  year's  tax  each  year  and  that  is 
precisely  what  they  will  do  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Carlson  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  Carlson  bill,  a  person 
who  had  a  net  taxable  income  of  $100,000 
in  1C41  and  by  reason  of  a  war  contract 
had  a  net  taxable  income  of  a  million 
dollars  in  1S42  and  $750,000  in  1943,  will 
pay  into  the  Federal  Trea.sury  for  his 
1943  tax  payment  $1,029,000,  under  the 
Carlson  bill,  instead  of  $854,000  under 
existing  law.  And  if  such  persor  made 
another  million  dollars  in  1942.  under  the 
Carlson  bill,  he  would  pay  $854,000  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  in  1945  and  all  succeeding 
years  unless  he  dies  or  loses  his  income. 

All  this  talk  about  the  rich  escaping 
tax  liability  just  does  not  make  sense 
to  me  because  in  the  transition  from  the 
1942  tax  base  to  the  1943  tax  base  imder 
the  Carlson  bill,  as  it  will  be  presented 


to  the  committee,  those  In  the  upper 
tax  brackets  will  pay  a  much  higher  rate 
in  making  the  transition  than  those  In 
the  middle  and  lower  brackets  and  they 
do  not  have  any  choice  about  It  and  do 
not  get  a  4-percent  deduction  in  their 
tax  liability  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  statesman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Cooper],  that  under  the  Carl- 
son bill  we  would  skip  a  year's  taxes. 
And  also  his  statement  that  under  the 
committee  bill  we  would  not  pay  2  years' 
taxes  in  1  to  become  current.  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  the  personal  reference 
but  I  spent  quite  some  time  last  evening 
trying  to  figure  out  how  I  would  skip  a 
year's  taxes.  For  example,  let  us  go 
back  to  1940.     I  paid  income  tax  in  1940. 

1941.  and  1942  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1943.  Now.  suppose  the  Carlson  bill  is 
adopted.  It  so  happens  that  my  income 
for  1943  will  be  somewhat  higher  than 
it  was  in  1942  and  my  tax  liability  for 
1943  will  be  increased  and  I  will  pay  that 
increase  in  1943.  I  will  again  pay  in- 
come tax  in  1944.  But  suppose  my  in- 
come falls  off  in  1944  to  what  it  was  in 

1942.  I  would  then  pay  in  1944  the  same 
amount  I  would  have  paid  on  my  1942 
income  under  existing  law  before  the 
Carlson  bill  was  adopted.  Up  to  this 
point  the  Government  has  not  lost  a 
dime  on  the  transaction.  In  1945  I  fall 
below  my  1942  income  and,  of  course,  I 
will  pay  the  Government  less  income  tax 
on  that  particular  year  but  the  next 
year,  1946,  my  income  rises  to  the  1943 
level,  I  again  pay  more.  In  1947  my 
income  Is  still  higher  and  I  again  pay 
more  tax  and  this  procedure  will  go  on, 
up  and  down,  until  my  Income  falls  be- 
low the  tax  level  or  I  die.  And  then, 
and  only  then,  will  the  Government  fail 
to  receive  a  tax  payment  from  me. 

I  just  cannot  figure  out  how  I  could 
get  current  under  the  committee  bill 
without  paying  2  years'  tax  in  1, 
Going  back  again  to  1940  I  paid  income 
tax  for  1940,  1941.  and  1942,  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1943.  Now  let  us  suppose 
the  committee  bill  becomes  law  and  on 
June  15,  1943,  I  decide  that  I  want  to 
become  current  in  my  taxes  under  the 
bill.  What  do  I  have  to  do?  I  would 
have  to  pay  the  remaining  three  quarter 
payments  that  I  still  owe  and  another 
full  year's  tax  payment  by  December  15, 

1943.  I  would  then  be  current.  There- 
after, I  pay  income  tax  in  1944  and  1945 
and  on  January  1.  1946. 1  die.  That  is  6 
tax  years  and  I  have  paid  7  full  tax- 
year  as.sessments  and  you  cannot  make 
anything  else  out  of  it.  And  it  will  take 
something  more  than  a  fireside  chat  to 
convince  the  people  of  my  district  that 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  2  years'  tax 
assessments  in  one  to  become  current 
under  the  committee  bill. 

The  advocates  of  the  committee  bill 
charge  that  those  of  us  who  are  sup- 
porting the  Carlson  bill  are  favoring  60 
millionaires.  That  is  absolutely  untrue 
insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  None  of 
those  60  millionaires  live  in  my  district. 
If  there  is  a  millionaire  in  my  district  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  him. 

I  am  trying  to  favor  the  300,000  people 
of  my  district  who  are  overwhelmmgly  in 
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favor  of  the  Carl-son  bill.  They  are  coal 
miners,  lead  and  zinc  miners,  oilfield 
workers,  farmers,  laborers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  pro'essional  men — not 
millionaires — who.  by  reason  of  the  New 
Deal  having  wasted  billions  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  during  the  past  10  or  11 
years  know  that  they  must  have  their 
tax  obligations  placed  on  a  current  basis 
If  they  are  to  escape  a  serious  postwar 
catastrophe.  I  hope  that  the  Carlson 
bill  will  be  adopted. 


Government  Hoarding  of  Food 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MAssACHDsnrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  already  called  the  attention  of 
the  Hou.se  to  charges  that  New  Deal 
agencies  are  depriving  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  the  privilege  of  securing  e.^.sential 
foodstuflfs  while  hoardine:  in  warehouses 
millions  of  pounds  of  food  to  be  later 
given  away. 

Surely  at  a  time  when  the  country  is 
faced  with  the  heaviest  tax  bill  in  its  his- 
tory due  in  a  great  part  to  the  necessity 
of  paying  for  the  war  eflfort  and  in  Kreat 
part  also  to  the  misuse  and  bunfrling  of 
the  taxpayer's  moneys  by  New  Deal 
bureaucrat-s.  the  money  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  should  not  be  used  to  per- 
mit some  Federal  theorists  to  engage  in 
hoarding  the  very  foodstuffs  which  mil- 
lions of  people  need  and  are  improperly 
deprived  of. 

Additional  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  Ma.ssachu^etts  Fed- 
eration of  Ta.xpayers  A.ssociation  which 
indicates  that  the  New  Deal  has  hoarded 
in  the  warehouses  of  Ma.'-sachusett.s 
alone  sufficient  food  to  feed  fully  563.000 
people  for  a  month  with  food  calling  for 
more  than  27.000.000  ration  points. 

Among  the  hoarded  foods  I  not<? 
2  400  000  cans  of  milk,  555,317  pounds  of 
beans,  113.652  pounds  of  peanut  butter. 
176  266  pounds  of  cheese.  71,000  cans  of 
grapefruit,  572  592  cans  of  evaporated 
milk,  and  274.330  pounds  of  pork  and 
beans. 

Wlien  the  people  of  Massachu.setts 
complained  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  few  days  ago  and  demanded  that 
the  hoarded  foodstuffs  be  placed  in  the 
normal  channels  of  trade,  they  were 
apparently  puni.^hed  by  the  administra- 
tion by  notice  th:U  the  foodstuffs  would 
be  transferred  out  of  the  State. 

I  have  urged  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion into  the  storage  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  food  claimed  to  be  surplus. 
I  again  urge  this  cour.'^e  of  action. 

Congre.ss  and  the  people  are  entitled  to 
full  particulars  in  respect  to  the  storage 
of  foodsturr."^,  including  meats,  claimed  to 
be  surplus  wit.'i  a  view  to  making  them 
available    to    the    normal    channels    ol' 


trade  for  use  in  these  difficult  times  by 
all  the  people. 

I  quote  in  this  connection  from  a  lead- 
ing editorial  appearing  In  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  In  part,  as  follows: 

NO.    1    HOARDER 
Charges  are  made  from  time  to  time  that 
the     Government     Is     the     Nation's     chief 
hoarder. 

When  leading  repre.sentatives  of  the 
food  industries  make  such  charges  the 
time  hsLii  certainly  come  for  a  searching 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  such  al- 
legations are  well  founded.  Certainly 
the  war  eflfort  will  be  hampered  instead 
of  being  aided  by  hoarding  supplies  that 
are  needed  to  maintain  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  working  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  at  this  point  a  letter  and  two  re- 
lea.ses  received  from  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Taxpayers  As.sociations: 

Massachusitts  Fideration  or 

Taxpateks'  Associations,  Inc  . 

Bo.ston.  March  25.  1943. 
Hon   Richard  B    Wigcle-sworth. 
House  Office  Buildtnq. 

Wa'^hitigton.  I)  C 
Dear  Congress.van  Wigciesworth  •  We  are 
very  grateful  that  you  were  wiUlni?  to  get  our 
telegriuns  concerning  Government  hoarding 
of  rationed  food.s  Into  the  Record.  We  hope 
the  situation  will  sh(x;k  Congress  as  It  has 
shocked  the  peo{,Ie  of  Massachusetts 

You  will  be  mlrrsstpd  to  know  that  re- 
peated effort."  on  our  prirt  to  find  out  from 
the  Department  of  Aprlculture  the  total 
quantity  of  rationed  foods  now  held  as  "sur- 
plus" by  the  Federal  Governnienl  have  been 
futile.  Our  confidential  Information  Is  that 
the  amount  le  enormuus.  p.-rhaps  enough  to 
permit  reduction  of  high  ration  point  values 
If  turned  into  normal  trndi  cliai.nels  While 
rationed  food  Is  not  Involved  In  this  case, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  In  the 
warehouse  In  Quinry  is  siored  enoui?h  wheat 
flour  to  give  every  family  on  relief  In  the  area 
served  nearly  a  half  ton. 

For    your    Information.    I    enclose    our    re- 
leases   on    th:-    subject        We    sincerely    trust 
that  you  will  i-t'e  flt  to  proceed  furtner. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Norman  MacDon.mj), 

Ex--c}itne  Director 

While  weary  and  dlsccuraRed  hcusiwives 
are  trudging  from  store  to  store  in  often 
fruitless  search  for  foodstuffs  for  their  fam- 
Ules,  the  Federal  Goveininent  has  in  storage 
In  a  score  of  w.irLhou-.eb  m  Mas.'-.ichusetts 
as  surpl.is  tood  to  be  given  away  hundreds 
of  till  u.^ands  cf  cans,  packnges  and  i:a^s  of 
the  very  eatables  that  long  ago  disappeared 
from  the  shelves  of  the  corner  grocery,  or 
which  rt  quire  hich  rntion-point  payment  IX 
thev  can  t>e  found  at  ail 

The  situation  wn#  revealed  today  by  the 
Ma.«sachui.etts  I-ecieratlon  of  Taxpayers  AsbJ- 
ciations  following  an  investigation  of  state- 
ments made  at  current  lu  arings  before  the 
legislative  ways  and  means  committee  when 
the  State  department  of  r.ubllc  welfare  a.^ked 
for  an  apprtpriation  of  $285,000  a  year  for 
2  years  to  pay  the  salaries  and  other  costs 
involved  In  carrying  on  the  distribution  of 
food  which  18  surpla^  when  the  Government 
owns  It,  but  seviroly  lationed  because  cf 
scarcity  when  the  fanUly  tries  to  buy  it. 

•  We  have  here  uncovered  an  example  of 
bureaucracy  gene  hog-wild.'  Norman  Mac- 
Dv.nald.  executive  director  of  the  taxpayers 
federation,  declared  In  dLsclcslng  the  results 
of  the  federation's  Investigation. 


"On  Uie  one  hand,  0<Bco  of  P.  Ice  Admln- 
Islrutivni  s«.our{;es  ou-  i^eople  as  hoarders. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  Office  of  P-ice  Admin- 
istration sister  bureau,  dealing  with  so-called 
surplus  commodities,  proves  itself  to  be  the 
greatest  hoarder  In  history  and  tnen  has  the 
colos.sal  gall  to  ask  us  as  taxpayeis  to  put  up 
$570,000  to  help  to  finance  the  Government's 
own    black  market' 

"Perhaf>s  someone  in  the  Government  will 
try  to  laugh  It  off.  But  every  citizen  will  be 
shocked  and  re.sentful  to  learn  thit  on  March 
1  there  were  stored  In  this  State,  to  be  given 
away,  rationed  fcrnds  having  a  value  of  27.- 
087  (KX)  ration  points,  or  a  full  mf  nth's  ration 
of  48  points  for  563,000  people  And  those  In 
charge  say  they  have  been  handling  a  surpliis 
of  3.000.000  pounde  a  month,  or  »  minimum 
of  24,000,000  points — enough  for  a  half  mil- 
lion people;  according  to  the  O  P  A  doc- 
trine  of   scarcity. 

"The  people  of  this  State  have  cooperated 
without  complaint  In  a  program  of  self- 
denial  and  hardship  because  the,'  were  told 
It  was  nece.isary  Now  who  can  they  believe? 
If  Marsachusetts  has  these  millions  of  pounds 
of  rationed  food  to  give  away,  how  many 
millions  or  billions  of  pou^ids  must  be  hidden 
elsewhere  in  the  country?  Wlo  Is  l>elng 
kidded.  Secretary  Wlckard.  the  Washington 
bedlam  of  bureaus,  or  plain  John  Citizen 
again? 

"For  instance.  Massachusetts  women  have 

been   able  to  buy  little  or  no  lard  for  their 

I    pies  for  many  weeks       Yet  the  GDvernment, 

j    on  its  own  figures    has  more  than  a  ton  of 

!    it    In    the    State    labeled    'surplu.'^.'    which    It 

wants  to  give  away 

I        "The  traditional  Saturday  bean  pot  hasn't 

been  going   into  ovens  here   for   more   than 

2    months        The    reason^no    bej  ns    at    the 

'    pmcers.      But  Uncle  Sam's  bureai  crats  have 

I    565  317  pounds  of  surj'lus'  white  b-ans  stored 

j    here  to  be  given  away  ai  the  tiist  oi)portunlty 

I         "While    the   situation    has    not    been    quite 

,    a.s  acute  so  far  as  canned  milk  Is  concerned. 

i    h  uscwlves  who  have  felt  lucky  If  they  could 

pick  up  an  occasional  can  or  two  will  be  at 

lea.st   interested  to  know  that  a  '.iurplus'  of 

.'^ome  2  400  000  cans  has  been  In  storage  here. 

requiring  a   force  of  men   to  turn   the  cases 

over  from  time  to  time  so  that  the  milk  will 

not  spoil. 

"Butter  was  declared  frozen  b\  Office  of 
Price  Administration  officials  this  we«.k  and 
housewives  have  been  .ecurrylng  here  and 
there  trying  to  find  some  suitable  substitute 
Peanut  butter  would  be  accept;»ble,  and 
hardly  any  Is  available  But  in  v.arehouses 
In  M.issachusetts  113.652  pounds  are  careiully 
stored 

"Yesterday  we  had  a  cheese  pai.lc  accoid- 
Ing  to  the  papers  and  trday  a  grc:cr  with  a 
pound  of  cheese  on  his  shelf  would  be 
mobbed  Yet  there  are  176  223  pounds  of 
surplus'  cheese  on  the  Government  list  In 
this  State 

"Mo.st  residents  In  this  area  hive  practi- 
cally forgotten  the  taste  of  Krai)e.'ruit  Juice 
because  of  scarcity  or  lack  of  ration  points 
with  which  to  buy  It.  But  71  000  cans  were 
awaiting  distribution  from  the  Government 
store  here  and  we  might  add.  try  and  get 
one  It  mipht  be  pertinent  to  st:  te  at  this 
point  that  16  cars  -and  that  is  cars  and  not 
cans — have  been  canceled. 

"Tomatoes,  soups,  pears.  peach<  s.  prunes, 
and  various  other  vepetatales  and  fruits  are 
also  stored  here  in  abundance 

"Here  Is  another  feature  of  the  p:rture  chat 
undoubtedly  will  make  a  hit  with  food- 
worried  wives  and  mothers  B  -ause  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Wei; are  could 
not  u.se  these  commodities,  572  51  2  cans  of 
evap.jrated  milk,  29,000  pounds  of  (  rled  milk, 
and  274.330  pounds  of  canned  p  >rk  end  bcTia 
have  been  returned  to  the  Feder.l  Govern- 
ment  for   dislflbutlou   elsewhere. 
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"Can  this  be  how  our  domestic  heroes  plan 
to  win  the  war  on  the  home  front?" 

Following  is  a  table  of  foods  and  quanti- 
ties on  hand  In  the  State  on  March  1  and  the 
ratlon-coupwn  value  of  the  various  Items: 

Federal  commoditie.^  in  storan^  in  Massachu- 
setts, Mar.  1.  1943 


Coir.n.(Klity 

Total  BvailaMe 

fi'.lirpn 

per 
poiind 

Point  < 
lotal 

A't'lcs 

Pound t 

h'J.  207 

Cant 

litM- 1  tieans 

WheAt  ttr».!il 

6,VV3I7 

......... 

8 

i44i5*5 

f'oni  nir:il      

•  irnhnm  fk^iir 

irr,  Ta'i 

Wheal  Hour   .  ... 

336,327 

I-ard 

2.  MO 
116,  470 

lfi,M?> 
2,:inn 

3.  S4W 
ITr..  23t'. 

Kolledoats 

......... 

Pric'l  prunes 

20 
ft 

338,960 

Taiiperines       

Kvapcrate*!  milk, 
BlackeyeU  l>eaii:^  . 

C1>«VS<^ 

2,473.757 

■"26,792 

Dohyilmtcl  prr<«  . 
I)ehTi|n»te<)  milk. 
l>ehydr«te<l  «ii>up. 
reaniu  Uiiur     . . 

41.  (tt'' 

i7«,'ion 

21,323 

1UW2 

4^,402 

.._>...- 

ic 

"341,168 

Fhclle.l  wnlnuts  .. 

<''»iine<1  ajiple.s    .. 
Canned   apple- 

snuee            

Caniii-cl  UfLs 

Cannefl  nurots. . . 
Cane  siniji 

l.WiJ 

142.W8 

3.  ?72 
2,  '^.M 

K,Mj1 

eu.224 

2.016 

252 
133,  'M 

67,287 

l,03K,794 

9K 

71.444 

21*,  !<2fi 
1,<.3C 

:.3« 

7,877 
24,  GO* 

1,008 

aoa 
73,  e.^ 

37, 124 
SS2.S£(i 

8 

8 

8 

11 

IS.  440 

1. 143.  104 

47S,  Sir, 
35,y92 

Ormpefmlt  Joiee: 

l^ilUMX 

4ff<)unoe 

Oraprfrult    sop- 

ment'ifpmpes^'*!) 
Orat>efruil   SfR- 

menL*: 

Canncil  ixsaches.. 

Canned  pears 

Caaoed  pork  and 

8 

6 

8 

8 
11 
11 

8 

13 
13 

13 

71.208 
553.  79J 

1M28 

Znif, 

I.4<>\.^1! 

740,157 

8. 310,  352 

Canned  U>mato<«: 

SfWiunee 

2^-fiijnce  

ToDiatii<'»,|>rocess 
canned  .    

512,  2.V.     m.  Slii 
187.  4*     107, 13fl 

1, 23«1             618 

6,659,328 
I  437,  344 

16,068 

Total 

rs61fi.!<»fi3,701.97b 

27,097,732 

Following  Is  a  list  of  warehouses  In  Massa- 
chusetts where  the  comm(Xl;tics  are  stored: 
Athol,  674  South  Street.  Jessie  McRea,  super- 
visor; Brockton.  South  Skinner  Street,  Harold 
P.  Mnnock,  supervisor;  Chi.rlestown,  Med- 
ford  and  Terminal  Streets,  Iveis  J.  Ruther- 
ford, supeiviior;  Fall  River,  AJden  Street  Wil- 
liam E  O'Donnell,  supervl.^or;  Fitchtaurg.  Fire 
Alarm  Building,  Elm  Street,  Philip  ''.  Watson, 
supervisor;  Greenfield,  Old  County  Court- 
house, Julia  F  Powers,  supervisor;  Gloucester, 
10  Pearce  Street,  Ncrman  S  Hannibal,  super- 
visor; Haverhill,  89  Essex  Street,  Arthur  J, 
Bourneuf,  suf>ervifeor;  Hyannis,  257  Main 
Street,  Emily  F  Lawrence,  supervisor;  Law- 
rence Everett  Mills.  15  Union  Street,  Stephen 
McNaughlon.  supervisor.  Lee,  51  Housatonlc 
Street,  Stephen  J.  EKihoney,  supervisor; 
Lowell,  324  Jackson  Street.  John  J.  Keefe, 
supervisor;  Marlboro,  Weade  and  Court 
Streets,  Mary  G  Manning,  supervisor;  Mllfo:d, 
161  Central  Street.  Frederick  V  Casey,  super- 
visor; New  Bedford.  Potter  Building,  Homer 
P.  Welch,  supervisor;  Newburyport.  Hannah 
Building.  Prince  Place,  Eleanor  8  Steele,  su- 
pervisor; Northampton.  196  Pleasant  Street, 
John  J.  Griffin,  supervisor;  Plttsfleld,  100 
Columbus  Avenue.  Samuel  J  Reynolds,  su- 
pervisor; Plymouth,  Old  High  School.  Lincoln 
Street,  Frank  B.  Butts,  supervisor;  Qulncy, 
166  WaAhlngton  Street,  John  J.  Riley,  super- 
visor: Salem,  19  Endlcott  Street,  Prank  T. 
Oldson.  '-ipervlBor;  Springfield,  54  Waltham 
Avenue,  Edward  T.  Crimmtna,  supjervlsor; 
Taunton.  Eastern  Ice  Co..  Edwin  A.  Dunn, 
■upervlaor;  Worcester.  53  Hermon  Street, 
Joseph  F.  Quinn,  Bupervlsor;  and  West  Rox- 
Btate  warehouse. 


Reports  from  Washington  yesterday  after- 
noon that  in  view  of  disclosure  by  the  Massa- 
chu!«etts  Federation  of  Taxpayers  As.soclatlon5 
that  huge  quantities  of  rationed  foods  were 
tH'ing  hoarded  In  Federal  warehouses  in  the 
Commonwealth,  stocks  would  be  removed 
from  the  State  last  nicht  brought  from  Nor- 
man MacDonald.  executive  d. rector  of  the 
taxpayers  federation,  fresh  attacks  upon  the 
Government's  food  policy 

"The  arbitrary  and  resentful  action  of  the 
Department  of  Aericulture  In  ordering  the 
removal  of  so-cvllcd  surplus  stocks  of  ra- 
tioned food  from  Massachii-etts  Is  typical  cf 
the  shocking  mishandling  of  the  whole  food 
situation  and  of  the  arro^'.-int  disrecard  with 
which  appeals  from  citizens  are  met,"  Mac- 
Donald  declared. 

"Today  we  asked  In  a  formal  telegram  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  so-called 
surplus  stocks,  wherever  they  exist  in  the 
country,  be  released  into  the  reeoilar  char- 
nels  of  trade  or  turned  over  to  the  military 
services.  Tlie  result  has  been,  as  might  t>e 
expected,  no  direct  reply  from  the  Depart- 
ment but  a  general  pronunciamento  thrit 
stocks  in  Mr\ssachu?etts  were  to  be  removed. 
Tims  the  Department,  which  has  been  fos- 
tering an  Intolerable  situation,  shows  no  ir- 
tercst  In  righting  a  wrong;  It  merely  wan'is 
to  punish  Massachusetts  because  soraeor.e 
has  had  courai^e  enouEh  to  bring  to  ligVit 
the  strange  and  unhappv  s'^enanigans  in 
which  a  major  Federal  agency  has  been  en- 
gaged. 

"There  Is  not  one  word  about  taking  the 
vast  stocks  of  rationed  foods  held  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Apparently  those  aie 
going  to  be  held  to  prove  the  impossible 
point  that  surplus  and  scarcity  can  exist  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Only  In 
Massachusetts  Is  the  whip  to  be  cracked  ty 
our  putative  political  masters.  Well,  that 
has  been  tried  before,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Commonwenlth  has  never  been  Etilled.  iS 
Washington  ought  to  know  by  this  time. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  citizens  should 
back-water  In  the  face  of  such  an  occurrence 
as  this,  duly  attested  by  reputable  witnesse;?. 

"Last  summer  the  Federal  Government  or- 
dered from  Massachusetts  farmers  grent 
quantities  of  surplus  apples  which  were  to 
be  given  to  school  lunch  projects.  The  spec- 
ifications were  that  the  minimum  size  of  the 
apples  was  to  be  2V4  Inches.  The  summer 
of  1942  was  untisually  good  for  apples,  and 
they  grew  much  larger  than  usual  Tl:e 
farmers  packed  their  crates  with  these  lar^e 
apples  at  the  same  price  and  sent  them  to 
Ayer  for  shipment.  One  day  an  interprett- 
tion  of  the  specifications  was  received  to  the 
eCTect  that  at  least  one  cf  the  apples  had  to 
be  exactly  2»'4  Inches  in  diameter:  the  re.;t 
could  be  larger 

"When  this  Interpretation  was  received  fit 
Ayer.  3  cars  were  en  the  tracks  there  and 
already  loaded  with  540  cases  each.  Tlie 
farmers  had  to  get  some  slxteen-hundred-odd 
apples  exactly  2%  Inchec  In  diameter,  bresk 
into  each  of  the  slxteen-hundred-odd  cas<?s 
already  loaded  In  the  cars,  to  say  nothing  of 
cases  they  had  already  packed  on  their  farms, 
and  Insert  one  of  these  2>4-inch  apples  :.n 
each  case.  Now  don't  disbelieve  this  It  is 
true 

"EKirlng  the  day  State  ofBclals  have  be<'n 
making  explanations.  We  desire  to  point  out 
that  no  criticism  has  been  made  by  us,  ai:d 
none  has  l>een  Intended,  of  any  State  depart- 
ment or  official,  or  of  any  municipal  agency 
for  accepting  gifts  of  Federal  food.  Neither 
do  we  object  to  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  the  food  received.     That  Is  not  the  point. 

"The  point  Is  that  today  a  starvation  diet 
cf  meat  and  butter  has  been  announced  close 
on  the  heels  of  a  tight  ration  of  canned  goods, 
and  with  every  householder  In  the  country 
deeply  concerned  about  feeding  his  family, 


his  Government  can  find  and  give  sway  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  the  things  the  citizen 
cannot  buy  There  simply  cannot  he  a 
shortage  of  beans  and  lard  and  tomatoes  In 
Boston  or  Springfield  and  a  surpltis  of  the 
same  commodities  in  the  same  places  at  the 
sa'ne  time.  But  this  is  what  we  are  asked  to 
believe.  The  result  Is  that  we  don't  know 
what  to  believe 

"We  can  only  believe  what  our  eyes  and 
ear-s  tell  us — that  just  as  rationing  restric- 
tions tighten  desperately  about  us.  27.000  000 
ration  points'  worth  of  foods  thtt  are  scarce 
or  unobtainable  on  the  open  market  are  avail- 
able as  a  'surplus  free  of  charge  to  those 
who  can  attain  the  status  of  relief  client. 
These  foods  aren't  for  defense  workers,  the 
•men  behind  the  men  t>ehlnd  the  guns  or 
their  families.  They  are  for  those  whose 
nutritional  needs  are  far  lower — for  those 
who  do  not  work  at  all. 

"The  issue  will  not  be  settled  by  taking 
out  of  Massachusetts  what  has  been  uncov- 
ered here  and  hurrying  It  off  to  some  other 
place  of  concenlment  It  will  be  settled  only 
when  sanity  returns  (if  that's  not  tcxi  much 
to  askl  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  every  single  pound  of  rationed  fcxxl  now 
held  as  "surplus"  Is  turned  over  to  the  military 
services  or  into  the  regular  channels  of  trade. 
No  shrugging  of  official  shoulders  and  no 
laughter  from  official  throats  will  stop  us  In 
our  determination  to  get  this  result  so  that 
everyone  In  America  may  hnve  an  equal 
chrnce  at  whatever  food  there  Ls, 

"If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  not 
listen  and  will  not  act,  we  are  confident  that 
we  can  turn  to  Congress  and  pet  Immediate 
action,  if  that  is  necessary,  to  restore  rea- 
son and  sense  to  food  distribution.  We  will 
not  support  a  Federal  black  market  " 

Tlie  federation  today  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Claude  A.  Wlckard,  Secretary  cf 
Agriculture,  and  Prentiss  Br>^wn,  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Administrator: 

"Investigation  here  shows  more  than 
6.000,000  pounds  of  rationed  foods  with  a 
value  of  more  than  27,000.000  ration  points 
were  held  In  Federal  warehouses  In  Mas- 
sachusetts on  March  1  as  'surplus'  to  be 
given  away  while  same  food  Items  are  either 
nonexistent  in  local  markets  or  have  high 
ration  point  value.  This  must  be  but  small 
fraction  of  quantity  of  rationed  foods  held 
as  'surplus'  in  all  parts  of  country  while  seri- 
ous shortages  of  same  products  exist  in 
open  market.  Urge  steps  at  once  to  get  re- 
lease of  this  food  either  to  military  services 
or  to  regtilar  channels  of  trade  so  that  civil- 
ian supply  may  rise.  Sure  you  will  recognize 
that  It  Is  unconscionable  that  American 
householders  should  be  unable  to  btiy  nec- 
essary food  from  local  merchants  while  a 
Federal  agency  hoards  vast  quantities  on 
shockingly  false  ground  that  It  Is  "surplus,"  " 


Air  TransportatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  SOUTH  CAEOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  interest  being  manifested  und  in 
view  of  the  problem  of  air  transporta- 
tion which  the  Congress,  w-ill  be  called 
upon  to  analyze  and  attempt  to  solve, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
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rfmarks  in  the  Appondix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  therein  an  opinion  of  the 
attorney  prneral  of  South  CaroUna  in 
response  to  a  request  of  the  director  of 
the  South  Carolina  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission : 

St^tk  or  SotTij  Carolina. 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Columbia.  March.  18.  1943. 
Hon    Dextfr  C    Martin. 

Director,  South  Carolina  Aeronautics 
Comm'.ssiofi.  Ciilunibta.  S.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Martin:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  22 
with  reference  to  House  bill  1012.  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Rppresentatlvcs;  and  a  companion  bill  In 
the  United  States  Senate  You  are  appre- 
hensive that  this  bill  violates  States'  rifjhts, 
and  a.'ik  my  opinion  as  to  Its  general  effect. 
In  rep!/y,  I  advise  that  section  3  proposes 
to  amend  section  1  (3)  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  by  defining 
"air  commerce"  to  m.ean  "the  operation  or 
navigation  of  aircraft  (a)  upon  any  landing 
area  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  air 
space  overlying  the  United  States  and  any 
other  space  in  the  United  States."  etc.  Tlie 
above  wording  seems  to  malce  every  place  on 
the  earth,  over  the  earth,  and  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States  subject  to  th« 
Aeronautics  Ct.mmis.sl(jn,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  commerce  referred  to  is  Intra- 
state  or   interstate. 

Section  4  proposes  to  amend  section  1  of 
the  Civil  Veronautlcs  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  by  adding  a  new  section  (4)  which 
defines  the  words  'air  contractor"  to  mean 
"any  person  wlio  undertalccs,  whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  or  by  a  lease  or  any 
other  arranqement.  and  whether  as  a  for- 
warder or  otherwise,  to  engage  in  Intenstate 
air  Commerce  " 

If  the  meaning  as.Mgned  to  air  commerce 
by  the  propcsed  amendment  to  section  (3) 
is  adopted  then  air  contractors  who  under- 
talce  directly  or  indirectly  under  any  ar- 
rangement to  engage  in  air  commerce 
Would  be  entitled  to  use  air-landmg  areas, 
air  space  overlying  the  United  States  as  well 
as  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
when  the  United  States  agencies  go  into  a 
field,  such  as  Interstate  commerce,  under  au- 
thority granted— its  occupancy  thereof  may 
at  the  will  of  such  agency  become  exclusive. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.'sion  is 
now  stopping  Intranate  railroads  and  or- 
dering their  abaiid  u.ment— without  regard 
to  the  recommendation  or  wish  of  the  State 
authorities  or   State   law. 

Air  contractors  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly engaged  in  Interstate  commerce,  as 
defined  above.  I  presume  would  have  tlie 
right  to  conduct  same  In  accordance  with 
the  above  deflnitlrn  of  air  commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  above  definitions  of  air 
commerce  by  section  6.  section  1  (20)  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  as  amended,  is  pro- 
posed   to  mean  as  follows: 

(20)  "Interstate  air  commerce"  ."hall  mean 
"the  carriage  by  aircraft  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty for  compen.satlon  or  hire  in  commerce" 
be.wetn  (a)  "a  place  In  any  State  cf  the 
United  States  •  •  •  and  any  other  place 
In  any  State  cf  the  United  St/Ues  •  •  • 
of  the  United  States   • 

Sec.  7  Section  1  (21 »  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  shall  read 
as  foliowfc 

(21)  "Intcrntate  lir  transportatlcn'  means 
•the  carnage  by  aircraft  cf  persons  or  prop- 
erty as  a  common  carrier  for  compensation 
or  hire  or  the  carriage  of  mall  by  aircraft,  in 
commerce  between:  (a)  "a  place  in  any  State 
cf  the  United  States  and  any  other  place 
In  any  State  of  the  United  States  ' 

Inder  "Findings  and  declaration  of  policy" 
we  .te  "for  the  reasons  hereinafter  enumer- 
ated    •     •     •    development  of  civil  aeronau- 


tics as  a  vital  rational  asset  for  the  national 
defense,  the  national  commerce,  the  Postiil 
Service,  and  the  general  welfare,  require  the 
national  regulation  and  promotion  of  the 
operulixan  and  navigation  of  all  ciyil  aircraft 
using  the  air  space  of  the  United  States 
•  •  *  and  the  national  regulation  and 
promotion  cf  all  civil  aeronautical  enter- 
prises involving  transportation  by  aircraft  in 
such  air  space  or  commerce.'"  In  other  words 
no  civil  aeronautical  enterprise — even  thoni,:h 
Intrastate— v/ould  be  allowed  to  function 
without  fully  complying  with  any  and  all 
regulations  of  the  United  States  governing 
"transportation  by  aircraft," 

Section  2  fa)  (3)  .seeks  to  reserve  tlie  air 
space,  referred  to  in  preceding  sect ion?»— pri- 
marily to  be  u-ed  as  an  in.strumentality  of 
military  and  postal  operations  and  ol  com- 
merce among  the  several  States — and  that 
tlie  air  cannot  be  "confined  to  deliiiffd  and 
limited  airways  "' 

Section  2  (a  1),  (3b),  (1)  declares  the  de- 
velopment and  regulation  of  civil  aeronautics 
botli  for  commerce  and  for  pleasure  shall 
be  subfect  to  unified  national  planning  and 
control. 

Section  16  propose.s  to  amei.d  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  as  amended  by  a 
declaration   of   policy: 

Section  3100  (a)   states  it  to  be  "essential 
to  the  prciper  development  and  protection  of 
military  aeronautics,  air  commerce     •     •      • 
:and    o  tlie  protection  of  the  value  of  the  In- 
vestmen*    of   funds   cf   tlie   United   States   in 
landing  areas  and  other  air  navigation  facili- 
r.le.-i  that   there  be  carried  out  a  unified   pro- 
gram of  rej;ulating  the  height  and  location  of 
structures  and  of  objects  of  natural  growth  in 
the   vicinity  of    landing    areas   and    in   other 
plHCCs  where  the  safety  or  freedom    jf  aerial 
navigation   may  otherwise   je  impaired  "     It 
speaks  of  funds  Invested  by  the  United  States 
netdn,!^    safeguarding    ar-.d     protection,     but 
riiake.s  no  reference  to  either   individuals  or 
corporations  who  may  have  made  similar  In- 
vestments.     The  proposal  not  on.y  tells  the 
height  and  the  location   to  give  ear:   but  it 
goes  on  and  even  calls  upon  the  "objects  of 
raturai    growth    in    the    vicinity    of    landing 
fields  and  in  other  place.s"  to  trim  their  wii.g.; 
and  grow   their  laaves  subject  to  regulations 
from   Washington.     It  says  to  be  sure   that 
rone  of  these  objects  tran.'-gress  the  bcur.d.s 
decided   upon   in    Washington — developments 
contemplated  are  to  be  under  an  agency  of 
the  United  States.     It  dres  consent  that  tlie 
States  may  cooperate  but  the  power  to  do  is 
l."i    the    Washington    agency. 

Section  3100  (c)  declares  an  easement  to 
exist  throurthout  the  air  space  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  aerial  navik;ation 

It  has  heretofore  been  declared  to  be  the 
1.  w  that  the  owner  of  the  fee  in  r<al  estate 
owns  the  spare  over  his  real  estate  to  the  sky. 
N(  thought  is  given  to  compensating  srch 
owner  of  property  for  the  taking  of  his  or  ip- 
erty  right  in  the  said  space  over  his  posses- 
sions. He  miLst  keep  qiuet  while  ail  kinds  of 
airplanes  roar  and  carry  on  navigatioi  for 
profit  over  his  home. 

Section  3102  gives  the  Administrator  the 
power  to  formulate  a  Nation-wide  program 
for  zoning  for  the  purposes  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion In  the  vicinity  of  landing  areas  and  in 
sLch  other  places  as  may  be  appropriate 

Section  3103  dees  direx-t  the  Administrator 
to  inv.te  the  c(X)peratlon  of  States  in  the  fr;r- 
mulation  of  these  zoning  programs.  It  even 
directs  him  to  encourage  the  admlnlstrati-.n 
ol  such  programs  by  lo^a!  agencies  in  ord-.r  to 
decentralize  such  administration  to  the  s?ieHt- 
est  possible  degree.  After  what  hjis  gene  be- 
fore in  the  way  of  centralizing,  few  would  t>e 
bcld  enough  to  attempt  to  decentralize  It 
Would  be  far  better  to  outline  a  program  f'^r- 
blddlng  centralization  except  for  purposes  cf 
Army  and  Navy  forces 

Section  3104  says— in  case  the  local  agen- 
cies do  not  cooperate,  as  the  Administrator 
thinks  they  should— he  may   then  establlab 


air  safety  areas  about  any  landing  area. 
Tlie  only  check  Is  that  he  must  notify  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  It  Is  clea-  If  the 
Administrator  speaks — opposition  will  be 
useless — under  the  language — which  con- 
tains such  unlimited  power  and  discretion. 
Safeguards  to  the  rights  of  property  own- 
ers should  be  specific  In  the  law.  /fter  the 
Administrator  files,  in  the  office  whe;-e  deeds 
are  recorded,  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
safety  area — the  landowner  Is  apiarentiy 
helpless— if  the  method  of  petting  ni  of  his 
hard-earned  Interests  Is  as  dogmat  c  as  It 
seems. 

By  section  3105  (d)  "smokestack;,"  "ra- 
dio towers."'  "chimney",  or  "similar  struc- 
tures'" which  exceed  150  feet  in  height  above 
the  ground,  etc,  are  to  be  charged  or 
cleared  or  "altered"  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  Administrator.  By  subsection  (e)  In 
what  the  Administrator  considers  an  emer- 
gency, he  may  issue  order  to  ownerf  to  do 
certain  things  without  notice  and  hearing. 
After  all  is  set,  in  accordance  with  orders 
of  Administrators,  a  trembling  landowner 
or  ether  person  affected,  on  petition,  may  go 
to  court  and  have  an  order  reviewed  by  tho 
United  States  District  Court  in  the  district 
where  structure  or  object  is  located  or  in 
which  such  person  resides.  Usually  persons 
sue  where  they  reside. 

Section  3107  (a)   deals  with  compenjatlon, 
but   limits  the  amount  and  Justice  ot    such 
compen.sation   to   be  determined   by   the   Ad- 
ministrator  by   order,   after   notice    and   op- 
portunity   for    hearing.     After    the    Admin- 
istrator has  acted  and  ordered  the  chance  of 
getting   a   fair    additional    price   Is   diiflcult. 
(Tills   procedure    is   that,    however.    wh:ch    is 
generally  followed  in  condemnation  act  ons  ) 
Tlie  burden  is  placed  upon  the  person  seek- 
ing   review   of   compensation    order   to   show 
Inadequacy  cf  amount— as  It  is  provided  such 
sum    fi.xed    by    the    Administrators    ore  er    is 
presumed  adequate.     No  Jury  trial  or  review 
IS   made   mandatory    or  is  such   referred    to 
Compliance   with    order   of  Administraor    Is 
required  whether  or  not  a  review  proceeding 
is  instituted.     Tiie  Administrator  and  public 
must    be    notified    by    all    persons— form    of 
notice  to  be  Qxed  by  Admlni-strator.  of  con- 
struction   or    alterations    of    structures   con- 
templated by  them  — If  in  .safety  aerial  zone 
Section  417  (b)  allows  the  Governmer.t  au- 
thority to  utilize  private  person,  or  it*  own 
members  or  employees  or  those  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  arbiters.    This  is  njt.  in 
my  opinion,  a  proper  provision      No  "mem- 
ber"  whose  act   Is  under  question  should   be 
eligible  to  review  a  matter  m  which  he   s  i-.- 
terested— as  a  member  of  a  department      No 
employee  who  washes  to  retain  his  Job  v.-ould 
feel  Iree  to  decide  against  his  department  or 
boss      Aibltrators  should   be  independe  it  of 
the  question  or  organization  up  for  arbitra- 
tion. 

Section  4100  (b)  comes  dose  to  delegitlng 
legislative  power  when  It  confers  upoi  the 
authority  the  right  to  "make  such  c  assi- 
flcations  of  air  contractors,  according  to  geo- 
graphical sections,  types,  or  otherwise  as  it 
may  deem  to  be  in  tlie  public  interest"  and 
to  -make  any  provision  of  this  title  Inaipll- 
cable  to  any  or  all  air  contractors  or  cl.usses 
of  air  contractors  for  such  periods  or  until 
such  time,  as  it  may  deem  to  be  in  the  public 
interest"  Why  go  to  such  detail  in  leg  sla- 
tlon  and  then  place  it  in  discretion  o  an 
agency  to  chop  it  up  to  suit  Its  ideas?  ".Vho 
would  know  what  the  law  is  to  be'  He 
would  have  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
agency. 

Section  4101  (e)  seems  to  only  allow  a  per- 
son who  u  operating  as  an  air  contrictor 
who  is  operating  at  the  lime  section  (a)  be- 
comes applicable  to  continue  to  operate  v  ntll 
the  authority  has  passed  upon  his  or  lu 
application  for  a  license,  if  it  or  he  m  ikee 
application  within  a  certain  number  of  ciayg 

Section  802  (a)  makes  air  commerce  a 
matter  of  special  national  Interest.    It  pro- 
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hlblts  any  SUte,  Territory,  or  subdivision  to 
regulate  air  commerce  or  to  Impose  or  en- 
force any  regulation  In  a  manner  which  hin- 
ders, burdens,  or  Interferes  with  the  free  flow 
of  such  commerce  or  substantially  Impairs 
uniformity  In  the  conditions  pursuant  to 
which  such  commerce  is  conducted  through- 
out the  United  Sutee.  We  know  how  simi- 
lar provisions  In  regard  to  other  Interstate 
commerce  have  been  construed.  The  rignts 
of  the  States  have  practically  t)een  destroyed. 
State  railroads  have  been  ordered  abandoned 
over  the  protest  of  State  commissions  and 
over  the  earnest  plea  of  the  State. 

Section  802  (b)  forbids  to  the  State  the 
right  to  tux,  assess,  or  levy  upon  any  air 
carrier,  except  perhaps  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

Section  48  adds  a  new  section  to  section 
1005  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  giving  to  any  person,  within  a 
tin.e  fixed  by  the  Authoiity  the  right  to 
make  application  for  reconsideration  of  any 
order  made  by  the  Authority  But  such  ap- 
plication Is  not  to  excuse  any  person  from 
complying  with  or  obeying  any  order  of  the 
Authority  or  operate  in  any  manner  to  stay 
or  postp.me  the  enforcement  thereof— with- 
out special  order  of  the  Authority.  This  ar- 
rangement makes  It  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Authority  will  find  few  occasions 
wh  re  it  feel5  its  rder  is  wrong  to  the  extent 
of  granting  the  application  for  review,  and  If 
it  does  gr 'nt  it  the  order  under  review  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  meantime.  No  real 
gc)Cd  Will  come  from  such  provision  to  the 
party  aggrieved 

Section  211  seems  to  emit  some  words  be- 
tween the  wcrds  "shall  be""  on  line  1  and  "of 
Inquiry  ■  on  line  2. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of 
the  features  which  appear  to  intend  to  turn 
over  to  air  travel  all  air  tpaces  in  the  United 
States- -regi  rdlese  of  who  owns  the  fee  in 
the  land  beneath.  It  is  Mme  for  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Stati  s 
and  the  people  In  them  Uiculd  have  their 
rights  protected  or  Is  the  UuiUd  States  CJov- 
ernmeut  sc  far  iupeno  In  its  functioning 
as  to  Justif>  treading  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  people  thereof  under  foot,  as  being 
of  not  much  concern 

"i'ours   vei-y   truly, 

John  M   Daniel, 
Attorney  General. 


Oregon's  Outstandinf  Contributions  in  Our 
War  Efforts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

-   HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKMGOti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple in  my  State  of  Oregon  are  making 
a  great  contribution  to  our  war  effort. 
In  the  production  of  aluminum,  the  con- 
struction of  ships,  the  furnishing  of  lum- 
ber products,  and  the  supplying  of  foods, 
fiber,  and  other  agricultural  products. 
the>  are  helping  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
supply  our  fighting  forces  with  muni- 
tions, ships,  and  fighting  tools  on  the 
battle  fronts  of  every  continent.  It  in 
true  that  the  hardships  of  rationing  and 
other  war  measures  are  causing  much 
•ulTerlng,  dlstrciis,  and  sacrifice  among 
our  people,  but  they  are  taking  it  in  their 
stride  and  are  willing   to  make   every 


sacrifice  necessary  to  bring  success   to 
our  efforts. 

Pursuant  to  authority  heretofore  given, 
I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
factual  study  written  by  Agnes  E.  Meyer, 
and  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post, 
in  its  issue  of  March  28.  1943,  being  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  our  people  in  Oregon  and  the  wf.y 
they  are  meeting  and  solving  these  prob- 
lems.   The  article  follows: 

There's  No  Sccbet  Aboott  Kaiser  Produc- 
tion—Health AND  Welfare  of  Workeis 
Emphasized 

(By  Agnes  E.  Meyer) 

Portland,  Orig.— The  Portland  Oregoniaa 
on  March  12  carried  the  headline  "Meat  to 
go  on  ration  by  April  1."  The  article  say;-: 
'"Food  Administrator  Wickard  estimates  that 
the  amount  of  meat  available  would  average 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2  pounds,  more  or 
less,  per  week,  per  person" 

That  sounds  like  encugh  meat  for  the 
average  civilian,  but  the  shipyard  workers, 
both  men  and  women,  who  do  an  B-hour 
shift,  rain  or  shine,  in  the  open,  say  that  it, 
Is  not  enough  for  them.  What  is  mere 
alarming,  these  workers  are  now  in  danger 
of  having  no  meat  at  all  for  several  weeks. 

Here  are  the  facts  concerning  this  crisis 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  John  H  Lulhn.  whose  Job 
It  Is  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  the  wcric- 
ers  in  the  Kaiser  Vancouver  shipyard  and 
dormitory,  right  around  the  clock. 

theory  falls  through 

He  siiowed  me  his  kitchens  and  food  sup- 
ply. The  quality  is  very  high — special  extra 
egt's.  the  best  butter  and  meat.  "'We  feel 
our  men  must  have  the  best  food  in  order 
to  do  the  best  work,"'  said  Mr.  Lulhn.  ""but 
it  is  a  Job  to  feed  our  people  under  the  ra- 
ticnlng  system  and  meat  is  our  most  serious 
problem.  We  must  have  meat  for  peop'.e 
who  work  hard  during  the  night  In  the  cold. 

"Our  women  welders  eat  just  as  heavy  as 
the  men.  They  don't  want  salads.  Tliey 
have  to  have  meat." 

"Now,  our  proposition  Is  this:  The  Office 
of  Price  Administration  meat-slaughtering 
quota  Is  a  fixed  percentage  of  what  was  r.old 
here  last  year.  But,  In  the  meantime,  the 
population  in  Vancouver  has  more  than 
doubled.  Also,  people  have  more  money  and 
buy  more  meat.  In  the  Vancouver  shipyard 
aKiie,  for  example,  lu  December  we  supplied 
98.000  meals,  but  In  February  It  had 
mounted   to  160,000. 

"The  Office  of  Price  Administration's  argu- 
ment is  that  the  areas  from  which  our  addi- 
tional papulation  has  come  will  ship  to  the 
crowded  industrial  centers.  That  is  a  fallacy 
because  those  areas  are  also  using  mere  meat. 
Besides,  the  price  ceiling  on  meat  Is  the  same 
all  over  the  country.  The  freight  rate 
allowed  from  Chicago  Is  $175  a  hundred, 
whereas  It  actually  costs  $2  68  to  get  to 
Portland. 

"How  can  the  packers  from  the  Middle 
West  afford  to  ship  it  to  us? 

•"Yesterday  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cf 
Vancouver  telephoned  us  that  Vancouver 
would  be  out  of  meat  the  end  of  this  we*>k 
and  can  get  no  more  until  the  next  quota 
comes  in  April.  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
meat  for  our  workers  during  the  next  3  weeks, 
and  where  »re  they  going  to  get  their  own 
meat?  Thoce  are  the  kind  of  regulations 
that  force  people  into  the  "black  marker  " 
At  the  yards  we  shall  have  to  appeal  to  Wash- 
ington If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  feed  our 
men.  but  appeals  to  Wafthtngton  take  loo 
much  time  In  an  emergency  situation. 

SMALL  rrcMs  vrrAL 

"Then  there  Is  the  rationing  of  canned 
goods.  If  we  go  on  the  point  syttem  we  have 
only  2Va   polnU  of  fruit  and  vegeUbles  for 


each  man  per  meal.  When  the  Government 
reimburses  us  it  give  us  three-fifths  of 
1  p>olnt.  At  that  rate  we  could  give  each  man 
only  a  teaspoonful  of  vegetables. 

"In  addition,  there  are  smaU  Items  that 
are  Important  food  in  a  shipyard,  such  as 
chewing  gum  and  candy  t>arE.  If  a  man 
chews  gum  on  the  Job  it  satisfies  the  desire 
for  drink.  Sugar  Is  also  an  Important  sub- 
stitute for  alcohol.  For  people  exposed  to 
the  elements  this  is  a  natural  craving  We 
are  already  refusing  gum  to  the  clerical 
staff.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  hard  to  get  It  for  the 
men  In  the  yards.  Satisfaction  and  health 
of  the  worker  depend  on  such  little  things. 

"However,  it  is  meat  that  Is  our  most  criti- 
cal problem  now.  Either  we  feed  the  war 
workers  properly  or  we  slow  up  production  "' 

I  brought  up  a  talk  I  had  hac*  with  Lord 
Woolton,  Brltl.<-h  Minister  of  Food,  In  which 
he  told  me  that  he  had  to  release  supple- 
mentary rations  for  workers  n  heavy  indus- 
try if  production  was  to  be  maintained  Tlie 
weekly  British  meat  ration  l.«  iowe.  than  ours. 
But  every  factory  and  shipyard  over  there 
employing  more  than  250  workers  is  com- 
pelled by  law  to  establish  a  canteen  for  every 
shift,  at  which  the  workers  can  get  nourish- 
ing meals  at  Briti«h  restaurant  prices.  12 
cents  for  the  daily  meat  course  and  5  cents 
each  for  a  thick  soup  and  a  dess^ert.  The.^e 
factory  meals  are  extra  and  do  not  come  out 
of  the  workers'  ration  cards. 

contrast  in  ENGLAND 

Another  factor  which  Mr.  Lulhn  brought 
out  is  that  the  American  working  man  is 
accustomed  to  a  nourishing  diet  Whereas 
the  British  worker "s  food  has  been  improved 
and  his  health  built  up  to  get  a  maximum 
production,  our  workers  are  taking  a  decrease 
in  their  normal  rations.  In  Great  Britain 
the  worker's  diet  te  given  as  much  considera- 
tion as  that  of  the  soldier. 

Not  only  the  worker's  food,  but  the  whole 
background  of  his  daily  life  is  a  major  inter- 
est in  the  Kaiser  shipyards. 

Michael  Miller,  manager  of  the  Vancouver 
yards,  told  me  that  such  problems  as  hous- 
ing, transportation,  health,  schools,  and  rec- 
reation programs  have  taken  more  of  Mr. 
Edgar  B:alser"s  time  and  that  of  his  executive 
staff  for  the  past  6  months,  than  shipbuild- 
ing, because  the  management  realizes  that 
such  problems  are  at  the  root  of  absenteeism 
and  turnover.  "We  think  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  transp>ortatlon  licked."  he  remarked, 
"but  housing  and  the  establishment  of  ade- 
qiiate  facilities  for  these  new  communities 
are  still  on  our  minds." 

The  people  and  officials  at  Portland  told  me 
that  there  would  never  ha%-e  been  so  much 
new  housing  In  Portland  If  the  Kaiser  Co. 
had  not  begun  construction  of  Its  own 
accord. 

STAND AROS  HIGH 

On  their  recommendation  I  went  to  see 
Hudson  House,  whlcli  the  Kaiser  architect 
had  planned  on  the  basis  ol  the  company's 
experience  at  former  engineering  camps.  It 
Is  the  most  attractive  housing  scheme  I  have 
seen,  made  of  plywood  with  a  cement  finish. 
In  a  pleasant  gray  tone.  It  la  a  dormitory 
layout  of  5.000  unit«  divided  ami. nest  13  mp- 
arate  buildings,  one  of  which  is  lor  women. 
It  has  a  fine  recreation  hall  with  gymnasium. 
game  rooms,  and  library,  a  solid-looking  the- 
ater built  of  brick  which  Is  tireprtjot. 

The  beauty  of  this  building  has  psycho- 
logical value  bacause  of  Its  attractive  appear- 
ance. P»'ychoU>gicaI  values  receive  great  con- 
sideration from  the  KalAer  Co.  The  bed- 
rooms were  large  and  pleap-ant.  The  women's 
toilet  facilities  contained  two  tubs.  If  they 
wished  to  do  their  own  washing  There  Is  in 
Infirmary  and  a  meM  hall  for  1.500  people. 
The  dormitories  are  full,  becsuse  life  there 
Is  pleasant  Now  that  the  Kaisers  have  fin- 
ished these  dormitories,  the  P.  P.  U.  A.  oper- 
ates them. 
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A    MACIC    CITY 

^^Tiether  It  Is  due  to  standards  set  by  this 
dormitory  project  or  to  the  drive  that  one 
feels  In  all  the  Kal.«er  executives,  the  volume, 
the  design,  and  even  the  quality  of  the  Fed- 
eral housing  projects  in  this  Portland-Van- 
couver area  are  snperiur  to  any  I  have  seen 
in   my  travels. 

In  Vancouver  there  are  21  000  units,  in 
Portland  2'',000  units,  finished  or  under  con- 
struction. Vanport.  pi  pularly  known  as 
Kaiserville.  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed  It 
reminds  me  of  the  magic  cities  that  sprang 
up  In  the  Arabian  Nights  It  Is  a  mirage. 
If  it  were  not  so  necessary.  It  would  be  a 
nightmare.  The  second  largest  city  in  Ore- 
gon, it  harbors  40  000  people. 

To  mold  this  stiff  mass  of  new  habitations 
Into  the  semblance  cf  a  live  American  c(  m- 
munity  Ls  the  tasii  winch  the  Kai.'-er  com- 
pany has  now  set  itself.  They  are  daunttd 
by  nothing.  They  are  planning  more 
schools — there  are  Ave  now — recreation  pro- 
grams, children's  playgrounds,  baseball  fields. 
They  were  indignant  when  I  s«w  tliem  be- 
cause the  F  P  H  A  had  called  a  halt  on 
tiie  planting  of  shrubtxry.  Huw  can  any- 
body live  tliere  without  some  green  trees?" 
Edgar  Kaiser  a.'-kcd  me. 

How.  Indeed,  said  I.  and  wondered  at  tills 
country  of  ours  which  produces  executive 
geniuses  who  are  Just  as  much  concerned 
about  the  comfort  of  the  crew's  quarters 
on  the  new  tankers,  about  the  parks  .n  which 
the  ciilldren  of  the  workers  can  play  with 
satisiaction.  as  they  are  about  the  prrduc- 
tion   figures. 

■  From  the  outset.  "  said  Mr  Miller,  "we 
recognized  the  relationship  of  proper  hous- 
ing and  adequate  community  facilities  to 
production  because  we  have  had  much  ex- 
y^rleace  on  engineering  J<3bs  in  remote  places. 

KNOW    THE    PROBLIMS 

"The  way  people  live  and  the  way  their 
families  are  cared  for  is  l>ound  to  be  re- 
flected in  production  If  members  of  the 
family  are  sick,  the  worker  worries  on  the 
Job  or  stays  home  to  take  care  of  them  If 
the  single  men  have  no  recreation,  .hey  get 
morose  You  have  to  treat  workers  like  hu- 
man beings,  not  like  machines.  I  learned 
this  because  I  grew  up  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  I  have  been  one  cf  the.se  people 
and  lived  under  the  same  conditions.  I 
know  their  problems" 

Because  of  their  realization  of  the  close  tie 
between  welfare,  health,  and  production, 
Henry  KalSer  and  his  son.  Edgar,  founded  the 
Permanent  Hospital  Foundation  at  Van- 
couver, to  supplement  the  overcrowded  hos- 
pital facilities  of  Portland.  It  is  now  on  a 
70-bed  basis,  but  has  91  patients  However. 
the  operating  and  X-ray  rooms,  the  labora- 
tory, offloes.  out-patient  department,  and 
kitclien  were  built  to  take  care  of  125  more 
beds  An  addition  is  now  being  constructed 
that  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  April   1. 

The  hospital  Is  privately  endowed  by  the 
family  The  profits  go  back  into  the  founda- 
tion. Its  use  is  not  ctniflned  to  the  em- 
ployees, although  they  get  preference  The 
hospital  has  a  staff  of  24  doctors.  80  nurses. 
and  total  petscnnel  of  386  The  building  has 
Charm.     Equipment  is  the  best. 

PLAN   PAYS  FOR  SELT 

The  company  has  aL«o  organized  a  health 
plan  which  gives  the  workers  complete  medi- 
cal and  hospital  service  for  60  cents  per  week 
The  preventive  work  is  heavy,  as  the  worker 
does  not  hesitate  to  consult  the  doctors  fre- 
quently when  he  has  medical  insurance 
The  plan  pays  for  itself  Unfortunately,  it 
does  not  include  the  families  of  the  workers. 
The  American  Medical  Association  would  not 
allow  it. 

The  Kaiser  company  is  looking  for  addi- 
tional manpower.  Production,  they  say.  is 
limited  only  by  that.  They  need  "a  few 
more  men  -say  25.000 — "  and  the  leveling-off 
point  will  be  at  hand. 


Much    credit    for    the    gathering    cf    their    1 
army  of  workers  is  given    by  Mr.  Jack  Mur- 
ray,   the    Kaiser    personnel    manager,    to    Mr.    I 
L.    C.    Stol.     State    manpow.r    commissiontr 
"He  digs  in  and  works   hard.    He   also  has 
excellent   staffmen.   familiar   with    the   work. 
He   was  careful  not  to  give  a  clearance  for 
workers  until  we  had  enough  housing      And 
before    the    houses    were    ready,    he    checked    ' 
again  to  see  if  the  furnishings  had  arrived 
He  combed  the  nonessential   Industries  and 
put  some  19.000  local  men  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  a  month." 

SENIOfllTY    QUESTION 

That  last  sentence  t "minded  me  that  all  I 
throuRh  the  country,  even  in  Portland,  there 
Is  a  hitch  in  transferrtiiR  people  tn^m  non- 
essential to  war  industries  It  is  the  ques- 
tion of  seniority.  We  could  tap  an  enormous 
source  of  labor  supply  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  small  employer,  hard  pressed 
as  he  IS.  tells  his  men  that  he  wont  take  them 
back  if  they  leave  to  do  war  work  With  a 
position  It  has  taken  a  lifetime  <if  faithful 
effort  to  achieve,  these  workers  in  many  a 
nonessential  Industry  dare  not  leave  for  a 
temporary   war   Job 

Who  can  blame  them?  Something  like 
congressional  action  will  be  necessary,  fixing 
the  .seniority  status,  before  the  Manpower 
Commission  can  pry  these  people  loose  from 
their  quiet  mot.>rings  and  bring  them  into  the 
maelstrom  of  war  production. 

No  sooner  had  I  arrived  m  Portland,  than  I 
received  telephone  mes.-*ages  from  sliipyaid 
employees  who  asked  to  see  me  Most  of 
them  were  women  who  had  never  worked 
before.  One  of  them,  a  merchant's  wife, 
told  me  that  she  had  become  a  welder  In 
order  to  feel  that  she  was  making  a  war 
contribution. 

"My  son  who  died  would  have  been  22  now 
and  would  have  been  in  the  Army.  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  his  bit  for  him   " 

These  women  wanted  especially  to  register 
their  Indignation  about  the  constant  empha- 
sis on  absenteeism.  "Of  course,  there  are  a 
few  slackers,  women  who  cannot  stand  the 
work  and  drop  out.  and  som.e  youngsters  who 
want  to  have  a  good  time;  some  drinking 
that  makes  Monday  absentees.  But  most  of 
us  work  whether  we  are  sick  or  not" 

This  woman  was  couglilng  heavily,  and  yet 
she  was  bound  for  the  graveyard  shift  that 
night  "As  long  as  the  women  can  stand, 
they  go  on  working,"  she  continued  "Id 
like  to  see  some  of  the  Washington  softies 
who  talk  about  absenteeism  do  our  Jobs, 
night  after  night,  regardless  of  snow  and  rain 
and  wind.  After  all.  there  is  a  Liberty  Fhip 
launched  every  other  day  How  can  you  put 
a  ship  In  the  water  every  other  day  unless 
the  people  are  working?  ' 

VIEWS  ON   UNIONS 

When  the  women  had  finished  what  they 
had  to  say  I  brought  up  the  question  of  labor 
unions.  As  everyone  knows,  the  Kaiser  ship- 
yards have  a  closed-shop  contract  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  The  largest 
union  is  that  of  the  Boilermakers.  Ship- 
builders. Welders  and  Helpers.  Local  72.  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Tom  Ray.  This  local. 
With  a  membership  of  110  before  the  ship- 
yards began,  now  has  more  than  60.000  on  the 
rolls.  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions has  appealed  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  hold  an  election  and  allow 
the  workers  to  choose  their  own  union. 

The  rivalry  between  the  unions  has  been 
discussed  from  one  end  of  our  country  to 
the  other,  but  as  no  one  has  asked  the  work- 
ers to  make  a  statement  of  their  point  cf 
view,  I  was  curious  to  hear  what  this  group 
of  intelligent  women  thought  about  the 
matter. 

"We  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  unions."  they 
replied  without  hesitation  "We  have  to  pay 
them  a  lot  Oi  money  and  what  do  we  get  for 
It?    If  we  erer  get  a  ebance  to  vote,  most  of 


the  shipyard  workers  will  vote  for  no  union. 
But  if  we  have  to  take  a  union,  we'll  Just 
take  the  one  that's  cheapest,  and  that's  the 
C  I  o  • 

This  resentment  was  leveled  at  the  boiler- 
makers  union  because  it  charges  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  $50  and  dues  of  »2  50  a  mcmth. 
The  palatial  marble  headquarters  which  this 
union  built  at  a  cost  oi  $270,000.  and  which 
has  had  so  much  publicity,  seems  to  be  the 
least  important  of  Mr  Tom  Rays  mistakes. 
The  workers  resent  the  lavish  use  ,)f  their 
funds  for  this  handsome,  modern  structure, 
but  they  resent  even  more  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  welcome  in  the  building  above  the 
first  floor,  where  initiation  fees  and  dues  are 
handed  across  the  counter  My  gr<  up  of 
women  resented  especially  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  pay  the  dues  without  being  eligible 
for  membership.  Negroes  also  are  excluded 
from  this  white  man's  union 

MR     R-*Y    EXPl-AINS 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  these  excited 
women  were  not  exaggerating  I  called  upon 
Mr  Ray  and  watched  the  long  line  of  work- 
ers who  were  that  day  contributing  to  the 
millions  of  dollars  he  has  collected  m  the 
last  2   years 

Mr.  Ray  was  out.  but  he  very  kindly  calKd 
me  on  the  telephone  later  In  the  day.  He 
Informed  me  that  his  local  could  not  alter 
the  regulations  of  the  International  B4.iiler- 
makers  Union  concerning  Negro  membership 
It  would  take  a  convention  vote  to  do  that 
"At  Portland  and  Vancouver  auxiliary  unions 
have  been  set  up  for  the  NegrL>es."  he  added. 
"But  many  of  them  have  refused  to  Join." 
As  a  result,  numbers  of  skilled  workers  were 
lost  to  the  Portland  area 

Mr  Henry  Kaiser  cleared  his  position  on 
thi.^  lmp<jrtant  question  by  a  letter  of  trans- 
mission on  the  Negro  question  The  com- 
pany hires  and  upgrades  Negro  workers  when- 
ever po.ssible  His  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lem was  summed  up  for  me  by  a  local  man,  to 
whom  he  said : 

"Come  one.  come  all,  black  or  white,  it's  all 
the  same  to  me  " 

But  the  worst  situation  that  has  been 
created  for  the  city  of  Portland  is  a  clause 
in  Mr  Ray's  contract  which  prohibits  pre- 
employment  medical  examinations  I  called 
up  Dr  C  R  Fargher.  director  of  the  Portland 
County-City  Department  of  Health,  and  asked 
what  effect  this  was  having  in  the 
community. 

"The  fact  that  we  cannot  give  preemploy- 
ment  medical  examinations  is  creating  our 
most  Important  and  our  most  permanent 
health  problem,"  said  Dr.  Fargher  "It  Is 
going  to  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  We  already 
know  that  the  tuberculosis  a^id  venereal- 
disease  rate  Is  going  up  We  see  many  active 
cases  of  tuberculosis  who  c<3me  to  us  for 
treatment  We  know  these  men  and  try  to 
do  what  we  cm  for  them. 

CAN'T    STAND    EXPOSl'RE 

"People  with  active  ca.ses  of  tuberculosis 
are  coming  here,  get  sick  because  they  can- 
not stand  the  exposure,  and  come  to  the 
hospital.  We  know  also  that  ther"  is  an  In- 
crease of  syphilis  But  tuberculosis  makes 
a  long-term  problem  It  is  an  expensive 
disease  to  treat  and  as  many  of  those  who 
break  down  will  remain  here,  there  will  be 
a  great  financial  drain  on  our  community. 
In  addition,  they  will  Infect  our  own  people." 

The  Kaiser  Co.  succeeded  In  negotiating 
an  agreement  with  the  BtJilermaker.s'  Union 
by  which  workers  who  are  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Portland  area  are  given  a  medi- 
cal examination  at  the  point  of  embarkation. 
I  asked  Dr  Fargher  whether  this  was  help- 
ful. "Not  In  the  least,"  he  relied  emphati- 
cally. "Most  Slates  haven't  laws  with  teeth 
that  can  keep  these  penpie  at  home  They 
see  the  big  money  here  and.  sick  or  not  sick, 
they  ( ome  to  make  the  money  Besides, 
mast  of  them  come  under  their  own  steam 
and  avoid  the  check-up  at  home.    I  do  uot 


know  what  can  be  done  about  It.  but  It  cer- 
tainly puts  Portland  in  a  bad  spot," 

UNION  S    JUSTinCATION 

The  shipyards  are  also  haodic«pp«d  by  thia 
clause  in  their  contract.  Many  of  the  work- 
ers leave  because  they  cannot  stand  the  ex- 
pjfure  and  conUibute  to  the  rap  d  turn-over. 
II  the  comp.'iny  knew  their  condition,  it  would 
not  refuse  to  employ  them,  but  would  place 
them  in  less  exacting  Jobs. 

When  I  asked  Mr  Ray  how  he  JusUfied  his 
pc&jtlou,  lie  replied; 

"The  preeniployment  medical  examination 
would  brand  the  worker  and.  although  It 
mi.eht  not  keep  him  out  of  a  Job  now.  it 
wculd  mr.ke  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  cue  in 
pcaceiinies  when  work  is  slack." 

I  asked  him  about  the  turn-<iver  In  his 
union,  "We  have  3,000  to  5.000  members 
going  cait  every  mouth,"  he  replied.  The 
towiispeuple  asserted  that  this  turn-over  does 
not  bother  Mr.  Ray  since  he  gets  the  initia- 
tlou  fee  ar.d  the  dues  before  they  go. 

NOT    ONION    MINDED 

There  are  many  members  of  the  Boiler- 
makers' Union  who  object  to  the  way  In 
which  Mr  T(  m  Rav  Is  running  their  affairs. 
They  called  a  meeting  cf  the  ivakn  In  De- 
cember and  elected  Mr  .^  E  Jci-don  as  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Ray  says  this  rump  election 
waa  Illegal  He  refuses  to  recognize  it  and 
surrender   his   bocks. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  lias  used 
as  campaign  mateiial.  It  has  been  conserva- 
tive in  Its  tactics  and  Is.  on  the  whole,  more 
popular  with  the  townspeople  than  the  pres- 
ent reEime.  The  natives  argue  that,  frr  m 
their  jx)int  of  view,  any  change  in  union 
leadership  could  only  be  for  the  better 

Portland  people  who  are  in  touch  with 
larg-^  groups  of  the  sliipyard  workers  are 
convinced  that  the  majority  of  these  war 
workers  are  not  union-minded;  the  treat- 
ment they  have  had  under  the  prcient  union 
leadership  has  made  them,  if  anything,  anti- 
union. The  Kalstr  Co.  has  kept  itself  aloof 
from    the   battle. 

As  for  the  famous  KaL^er  production.  Ita 
stupendous  figures  look  even  more  impres- 
sive when  one  sees  ship  after  si.ip  lying  In 
the  ways  In  their  three  great  yards — Oregon, 
Vancouver,  and  Swan  Isliuid.  Especially  at 
night,  when  the  sprays  of  li^rht  from  the 
welding  machines  fall  like  inverted  fky- 
rockeU  from  the  scaffoldings,  and  the  fli.>.  d- 
llghis  lilunilne  the  scene  of  activity,  the  vast 
expanse  of  glitu-rlng  structures  lock  like 
Venice  at  carnival  time. 


From  a  Farmer'i  Viewpoinl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOLTSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.^.  I  .sub- 
mit herewith  a  very  interesting  and 
worth-while  editorial  from  The  Parmer's 
Exchanre  written  by  a  well-known  news- 
paper man  from  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  who  has  had  first- 
hand exp>erience  with  the  farm  problem 
of  which  he  writes: 

ntOM  >  TkMMMX'a  virwpoiNt 
(By  Frank  Jefferies) 
Although   the   motive   may  be   commend- 
able, an  organized  army  of  two  or  three  mil- 


lions of  people  to  help  the  farmers  when  and 
where  help  is  needed  may  have  Its  weak 
pointa. 

It  takes  as  long  to  train  a  man  so  he  will 
be  a  good  farm  hand  as  It  does  to  train  one 
for  the  average  job  in  a  factory  or  store  or 
etayp.  And  to  train  a  man  to  be  an  all- 
around  proficient  and  efficient  farm  worker 
would  take  as  long  as  to  learn  a  skilled 
trade. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  try  to  visuaii/e 
a  situation  like  harvesting  a  crop  of  wheat 
o-  hay  with  helpers  who  know  little  or  noth- 
ing about  .arming.  They  might  be  willing, 
but  they  would  be  like  the  Irishman  who 
was  asked  whether  he  could  play  a  fiddle 
and  replied.  "I  don't  know,  I  never  tried  " 

To  continue  in  business,  a  farmer  must 
b^  able  to  sell  his  products  at  prices  which 
will  pay  cost  of  production.  Including  labor, 
plus  a  profit  for  his  investment  and  taxes, 
etc.  Tho  farmer  should  net.  as  a  rule,  be 
paid  a  subsidy  He  should  be  on  a  par  with 
other  bu£iiiei>8  and  industry  so  hi^  business 
will  be  self-Eurpoillng 

Thousai.cls  of  farmers  all  over  the  country 
have  been  quitting  business  and  selling  their 
livestock  and  equipment  because  of  scarcity 
of  needed  help  and  becaui.e  Uicy  cannot  com- 
pete w:ih  wages  paid  in  defense  plants. 

We  need  on  our  boards  which  are  intended 
to  look  alter  the  welfare  of  agriculture  men 
who  lime  a  practical  knowledge  of  farmir.g 
and  V.  ho  understand  the  farmers'  many  prob- 
lems. Theoru^ts  who  want  to  do  the  impos- 
sible are  a  menace  when  placed  in  a  position 
of  authority. 

Agriculture  should  demand  a  ceiling  to 
wages.  To  try  to  prevent  inflation  by  price 
fixing  and  not  Include  wages  will  be  a  futile 
effort  And  the  public  should  call  a  halt  to 
the  cost-plus  system  of  letting  Government 
contracts,  whereby  the  higher  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction the  larger  the  plus. 

If  the  farmer  could  use  such  a  system,  cost 
of  production  plus  10  percent,  the  more  he 
could  make  it  cost  to  produce  food  the  blpcer 
would  be  his  pay.  There  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  pay  very  hleh  waees  and  to  work 
6  or  8  hours  and  call  It  a  full  day.  Such  a 
sjTtem  Is  contrary  to  common  sense. 

Of  course,  we  must  make  sacrifices.  That 
is  part  of  the  price  we  must  pflv  for  delen.se 
and  by  reason  for  our  folly.  But  no  one 
group  should  be  granted  Increases  to  enaWe 
them  to  live  up  to  peacetime  standards,  thus 
forcing  other  groups  to  make  heavier  sacri- 
flce^;.  Labor  sliould  be  willing  to  work  48 
hours  per  week  to  produce  what  our  country 
urgently  needs,  and  should  do  so  without  de- 
manding 50  percent  more  pay  for  the  8  hours. 
And  our  Government  should  divert  to 
agriculture  for  tools  and  machinery  some  of 
liie  materiids  new  used  by  the  liquor  inter- 
ests to  make  and  transport  alcoholic  bivtr- 
ages.  Liquor  is  not  a  necessity.  It  is  more 
imptjrtant  to  have  milk  and  bread  and  meat 
than  it  Is  to  have  beer  and  wine  or  wh-sky. 

To  be  able  to  do  his  part,  the  farmer 
rr.u.  t  have  a  fair  chance.  He  must  have  the 
necessary  machinery  and  tools;  and  he  must 
be  able  to  hire  the  necessary  help  at  wages 
he  can  afford  to  pay.  He  must  be  liberated 
from  regimentation  by  a  group  of  visionary 
and  impractical  theorists. 

The  writer  had  an  experience.  He  hired  a 
man  who  did  not  understand  trucking  and 
gardening  to  weed  and  hoe  a  tomato  patch. 
The  man  was  shown  what  was  to  be  done 
and  how,  by  pulling  the  weeds  around  cue 
tomato  plant  and  using  the  hoe  to  loosen 
the  soil.  He  pulled  up  all  the  tomato  plants 
and  left  a  few  ladyflnger  plants  standing 
here  and  there.  Wouldn't  an  army  of  such 
workers  be  a  big  help  on  a  farm. 

The  wTiter  of  this  article  believes  he  knows 
at  least  a  little  about  farming  and  the  farm- 
ers' problems.  He  has  plowed  and  sowed  and 
reaped,  busked  two  big  shocks  of  corn  before 
davlight  came,  bound  wheat  by  hand,  worked 
all  the  places  around  a  thresher  except  feed- 


ing, cut  and  hauled  a  supply  of  firewood  for 
the  year,  picked  cider  apples,  taught  calves  to 
drink,  hauled  manure,  and  plowed  new 
ground  with  a  Jumping  shovel  plow.  For 
several  months  he  milked  eight  cows  twice 
each  day. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  experiences,  he 
knows  he  would  need  careful  training  for  2 
years  to  manage  a  farm;  and  at  that,  under 
present  conditions,  he  would  be  apprehensiva. 


H.  R.  2087  HoWt  ThreaU  to  Personal 
Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

CF    MlCinCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
George  Rothwell  Brown,  recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremo.st  news  analysts  in 
Washington,  ably  discussed  H.  R.  2087  in 
his  column.  Political  Parade,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  WasliingLon  Times-Herald 
Sunday.  March  28.  To  enable  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  appreciate  the  dan- 
gers in  this  legislation  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten. I  ask  permi.ssion  to  include  Mr. 
Brown's  comments  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

When  H.  R.  2087,  which  has  become 
well  known  as  the  "C3restapo'  bill,  was 
being  considered  in  the  House  last  week, 
there  was  barely  a  handful  of  Members 
on  the  floor.  I  demanded  a  quorum  to 
prevent  Its  immediate  passage.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  legislation  is  to  be  re- 
called for  fuither  consideration  soon  after 
the  present  tax  bill  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill— H.  R.  2087— as 
it  is  now  written,  holds  a  definite  threat 
to  the  personal  liberties  of  the  people 
of  America.  While,  no  doubt,  all  of 
us  are  in  sympathy  with  its  objectives, 
it  should  not  be  passed  in  its  present 
form.  It  should  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  rewrit- 
ten, if  we  are  to  protect  the  richLs  of  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation  and  safeguard  the 
press  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  throw- 
off  that  strangely  indifferent  attitude 
that  they  exhibited  a  week  ago  when 
this  bill  was  before  the  House.  I  hope 
they  will  read  the  comments  cf  Mr. 
Brown  and  wake  up  that  they  may  take 
intelligent  action  when  this  "Gestapo" 
bill  is  again  brought  before  this  body. 

Mr.  Brown's  comments  follow : 

THZ  POUnCAL  PAaADS 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 
The  people  of  this  country  would  do  well 
to  fasten  their  attention  for  a  mcment  upon 
a  remarkable  bill  now  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  as  It  were,  In  the  HouM  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  has  been  debated  for  1  day.  and  then 
laid  aside.  In  Its  present  form  it  ought  to 
be  laid  aside  permanently.  It  should  not  be 
passed  without  amendments  that  would 
draw  some  o'  Its  rather  vlclous-looklng  teeth. 
It  la  called  the  War  Security  Act.  It  waa 
drawn  at  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
sent  to  the  Capitol,  to  be  rubber-stamped, 
by  Attorney  General  Biddle. 
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I  have  had  occasion  to  write  about  an  iden- 
tical bill  before,  when  it  was  h  ;stlly.  and 
without  due  consideration,  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  that 
body. 

Sub.«=equently.  and  most  fortunately,  the  fa- 
vorable report  was  reconsidered  and  the  bill 
sent  back  to  the  committee  for  further  study. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  give  to  the 
Government  powers  to  cope  with  saboteurs 
and  traitors  and  to  deal  with  such  cases  as 
those  of  the  German  spies,  who  landed  on 
Long  Island  and  Florida  and  were  tried  by 
military  courts. 

Nobody  objects  to  such  a  purpose.  But 
the  bill  contairui  language  so  loosely  drawn 
that  there  Is  reasonable  ground  lor  belief  that 
It  could  be  used  for  the  persecution  of  in- 
nocent American  citizens  and  for  the  abridge- 
ment of  the  press. 

The  bill  is  known  as  H  R  2087.  There  is 
no  space  here  to  describe  the  paragraphs 
which  might  be  abu.sed  to  the  detriment  of 
the  freedom  of  the  pre.«;s  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual The  measure  has  been  termed  at  the 
Capitol   the  "American  Gestapo  bill  " 

It  has  been  charged  that  it  would  force 
American  citizens  to  snoop  and  inform  on 
their  neighbors,  on  the  mere  suspicion  that 
thry  were  indulging  in  acts  or  thoughts  help- 
ful to  the  enemy. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  repeat  the 
criticism  of  this  bill  heretofore  printed  in 
this  place.  Those  who  are  interested  should 
ask  their  Congressmrn  for  copies  of  the 
measure. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  comment  upon  the 
remarkable  psychology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  as  it  prepares  to  pass  this  bill 

Within  the  past  few  days  the  House — and 
the  Srnate.  also — has  gene  to  extreme  length 
to  rebuke  the  President,  by  taking  back  from 
him  p'./wers  allegedly  usurped  by  hini  under 
loosely  drawn  provisions  cf  the  Stabillration 
Act.  in  the  matter  of  the  $25,000  salary  limi- 
tation. 

Tliat  language  was  accepted  at  the  time  of 
Its  pas-^age,  both  by  the  House  and  the  Rules 
Committee,  as  carrying  no  authorization  t<  r 
a  Presidential  ord.^r  limiting  salaries.  This 
assurance  was  given  by  spokesmen  for  the 
administration,  ns  quoted  by  respon.sible 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  House. 

The  assurance  subsequently  proved  to  be 
valueless.  The  President  ac  t(  d  precisely  con- 
trary to  the  way  the  House  w.ns  told  he  would 
net.  One  would  think  that  the  burnt  child 
Would  dread  the  fire. 

Yet  here  Is  the  Hctise  of  Representatives 
prepared  to  accept  one  of  the  most  drastic 
bills  in  our  history,   affecting   the  personal 

liberties  of  the  people,  on  assurances  given 
to  the  Rules  Committee  that  the  unusual 
powers  requested  In  the  bill  by  the  Depari- 
ir.ent  of  Justice  "would  not  be  abused  ' 

Representative  Et.-cFNE  Cox  cf  Georgia,  told 
the  House  there  were  apprehensions  enter- 
tained at  f\rst  by  some  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  as  to  this  bill  in  the  mat- 
ter (if  powers  conferred  and  how  they  would 
be  used. 

The  committee  was  reassured,  "upon  the 
basis  of  the  statements  made  to  the  Rules 
Committee  '■  by  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  others 

RepreFentative  Hatton  Simnehs.  of  Texas, 
the  usually  astute  and  cautious  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  told  the  House  that 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
bad  given  definite  assurances  which  were 
apparently  satisfactory  to  him. 

It  would  seem  that  Congre.^s  had  learned 
Its  bitter  lesson,  that  bureaucracy  has  been 
guilty  of  violating  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
e.xceeding  the  letter  (^f  the  law. 

Senator  George,  of  Georgia,  bluntly  warned 
bureaucracy  against  this  vicious  uractice  in 
the  able  .'speech  he  made  this  week  in  the 
Senate  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  President's 
♦25,000  salary  directive. 


In  view  of  the  past  abuses,  the  House 
should  think  well  before  it  passes  a  law  con- 
taining language  unusual  in  our  statutes 
upon  the  mere  say  so  of  some  official  of  the 
Governmen'.  that  the  power  granted  by  the 
language  would  not  be  aljused. 

It  is  Uifficult  to  applaud  the  House  for  its 
firm  stand  against  Executive  encroachment 
In  the  face  of  its  readiness  to  enact  a  law 
under  these  conditions. 

Before  this  bill  is  passed  to  deal  drastically 
with  enemies  of  the  Government,  all  ambig- 
uity should  be  removed  for  the  full  protection 
of  the  innocent  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
press  under  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


Bureaucracy  Is  Not  a  Pipe  Dream — It's 
a  Nightmare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

OF   W.ASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^  I  IVES 

MoJidau.  Mari-n  29.  1^43 

Ml-.  NORMAN.  Mi-.  Speakei",  I  have 
been  senciinc  a  niimbei"  of  victory  garden 
book.s  to  chambers  of  commerce,  news- 
papers, and  so  fortli.  tluoughuut  my  dis- 
trict, hoping  they  would  be  of  value  in 
increasinc:  food  production  and  so  help 
protect  our  country  again.st  the  serious 
lhr..at  of  food  -shortagei;. 

However,  complications  have  arisen 
which  are  discouraging  many  of  our  peo- 
ple who  otherwise  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  help. 

As  an  example.  I  am  inserting  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Daily  Olympian,  of 
Oiympia,  Wash.,  a  paper  published  by 
Mr.  Fit'Ci  Chitty.  and  edited  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall Hunt.  Both  of  tlK'sc  ufntlemen  are 
intimately  familiar  with  conditions  in 
their  circulation  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

NOT  A  PIPE   DRE.\M   BUT   A   PIPE    NIGHTMARE 

You  don't  have  to  venture  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Olympia  to  discover  ludicrous  exam- 
ples of  how  the  war  effort  is  being  handi- 
capped by  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
the  President  to  effect  efficient  C(-)ordlnatlon 
among  the  numerotis  bureaus  he  has  estab- 
lished— to  learn,  first-hand,  how  the  domes- 
tic economy  in  a  country  the  size  of  the 
United  States  can  be  weakened  when  an  in- 
ept, bungling,  confused  Central  Government 
attempts  to  assume  too  much  authority. 

Here's  one  case  and.  brothers,  It's  a  ring- 
tailed  lulu: 

The  administration  Is  taking  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  the  Public  Treas- 
ury to  print  pamphlets  and  booklets  and 
Ifsue  bulletins  which  point  out  why  It  is 
highly  necessary  for  American  families  to 
raise  victory  gardens  this  summer,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  best  way  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  crops.  So  far.  tme  and  dandy.  This 
country,  having  made  lavish  promises  to  all 
Its  United  Nations  friends,  must  produce 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  abundance  if  it  is 
to  abide  by  its  pledges  and  raise  enough  food 
for  home  consumption.  Several  Federal  bu- 
reaus are  charged  with  the  task  of  encourag- 
ing the  planting  of  victory  gardens. 

So— 

Three  upstanding  Olympians,  realizing  that 
their  labors  will  help  fill  the  family  lardrr, 
thus  releasing  food  to  the  armed  forces,  ob- 


tained jsermisslon  to  engage  In  a  bit  of  ama- 
teur gardening  on  a  lot  near  tlieir  hcn.cs. 
They  had  the  lot  plowed  and  fertilizeo  They 
assembled  an  impressive  ar.d  practical  col- 
lection of  tools,  bean  poles,  string.  seed.s. 
hose,  and  other  equipment  needed  to  carry 
cut  their  Government -bles.sed  project. 

They  wanted  water,  of  course.  The  trio 
of  tyro  agriculturists  appointed  one  of  their 
gioup  to  visit  Olympia  City  Hall  and  arrange 
for  water  service.  Their  requirements  con- 
sisted cf  about  3  feet  of  pipe  to  connect  the 
city  main  with  some  srcondhar.d  pipe  they 
had  acquired  for  a  sprinkling  system  The 
material  they  sought  probably  isn't  wrrth 
more  than  30  cents  But  the  gardeners"  dele- 
gate was  informed  by  the  water  commis- 
sioner that  all  such  connections  hnve  been 
frozen  by  the  War  Production  Board,  whtrli 
has  headquarters  away  back  there  in  the 
National  Capital.  The  delegate,  his  eye- 
brows elevated  but  still  undaunted,  requested 
that  the  problem  be  taken  up  with  the  al- 
leged branch  ofBce  of  the  War  Prc.ducticn 
Board  In  Seattle,  which  was  dene  That 
agency  politely  informed  the  OUmpia  water 
commissioner  that  such  iinport.'mt  matters 
would  have  to  be  attended  to  by  the  Power 
Branch  of  the  War  Production  Board  In 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Yes,  esteemed  readers,  with  the  Govern- 
ment !^pending  billions  of  dolhirs  on  a  vast 
number  of  major-league  schemes,  a  request 
for  a  yard  of  pipe  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  a  bureau  3.0C0  miles  away  before  a  thiee- 
some  of  Clympia  patriots,  following  the  sug- 
gestion of  other  bineaus,  cculd  dampen  their 
victory  patch. 

The  three  men  who  hope  to  become 
gardeners  got  pretty  hot  under  their  collars, 
a  condition  for  which  they  can't  be  blamed 
but  which  in  no  way  will  contribute  to  the 
crowth  of  a  mess  of  tu-nips.  They  next 
wrote  not  to  the  Power  Branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  but  to  a  United  States 
Sen.Tior  elected  to  represent  this  State  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  The  Senator  replied  that 
their  complaint  would  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  War  Production  Board  (which,  in- 
cidentally, also  IS  trying  to  speed  the  output 
of  colossal  tank  foundries,  giai.t  pla.ne  fac- 
tories, and  .sprawling  shipyards)  The  Sena- 
tor also  notified  the  annoyed  Olympia 
gardeners  that  a  copy  of  their  letter  had 
been  sent  to  the  S  eretary  of  the  Dep.nrtment 
of  Agriculture  and  concluded  his  epistle  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  Mr  Wickard  (Who 
Is  trying  to  feed  the  world  and  therefore  un- 
questionably will  be  intensely  interested  in  a 
problem  Involving  two  bita'  worth  of  metal) 
can  "be  of  assistance." 

The  time  to  plant  victory  gardens  has 
arrived.  But  the  three  Olympia  men.  having 
consulted  almanacs  and  having  arrived  at 
the  conclaslon  the  coming  summer  will  be 
dry,  are  not  opening  their  packets  of  seed 
and  sowing  same — simply  because  a  Federal 
agency  has  decreed  that  a  city  can't  unfreeze 
a  short  length  of  pipe  without  Inviting  the 
possibility  of  some  municipal  official  being 
clapped  in  Jail,  paying  a  stiff  fine,  or  suffer- 
ing both  penalties. 

How  can  this  Nation  keep  from  starving, 
how  can  it  expect  to  win  a  war  without  go- 
ing bankrupt  and  needlessly  sending  regi- 
ments of  young  men  to  their  doom  if  it  is 
smothered  to  death  by  red  tape — if  one 
bureau  Jealously  or  stupidly  cripples  the 
efforts  of  another  by  insisting  on  controlling 
a  million  and  one  little  Items  necessary  to 
sustain  life? 

Fcr  the  sake  of  a  country  that  has  been 
good  to  its  citizens  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
may  this  war  not  only  bring  about  the  ex- 
tinction of  some  stinkers  in  Asia  and  Europe. 
but  also  teach  all  Americans  an  unforgettable 
lesson,  to  wit:  That  woe  is  inevitable  when 
plutocracy,  autocracy,  or  bureaucracy  it- 
places  democracy. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  have  been  trying 
to  help  the.>e  Olympia  gentlemen  get 
their  victory  garden  water  pii^. 

I  believe  I  have  ridden  a  bit  farther 
on  the  bureaucratic  merry-po-round 
with  them  tlian  did  the  Senator  to  whom 
the  editorial  refeired. 

Fir.sl  they  rode  to  Seattle  to  .sec  the 
W.  P.  B.,  and  were  reUrrtd  to  the  War 
"ULihties  .'Iranch  in  'Washmglon,  D.  C, 
Then  they  rode  to  Wa-shinKlon,  D.  C, 
to  the  Senator's  ofSce.  From  there  they 
rode  to  the  Department  of  AciicuUure, 
With  a  {^ide  trip  to  the  W.  P.  B.  office  in 
thr  Nation's  Capital,  And  then  Ihey 
rode  home  to  await  developments. 
None  came,  which  certainly  \.  a.s  not  the 
St-nator's  fault,  nor  the  gardeners'  fault. 
So  they  rode  back  to  Wa.shincton.  D.  C, 
wliere  I  joined  the  cavalcade.  We 
traveled  to  W.  P.  B.  again,  and  won  a 
free  ticket  back  to  Olympia.  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Office  of  War  Utilities  that  the 
Olympia  Water  Department,  which 
serves  the  homes  of  these  gardeners, 
sliould  apply  to  the  W.  P.  B.  for  permis- 
sion to  make  a  3-foot  extension  to  their 
ga'-dens. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speak'  r.  our  trip 
has  ended,  for  the  time  being.  One 
ticket  ha.s  expired.  And  now  another 
ticket  is  being  issued  to  the  water  de- 
partment. The  water  department  will 
travel  the  same  route  we  did;  it  will  see 
the  same  scenery  and.  like  us.  no  doubt. 
V  ill  find  that  this  scenery  soon  pails  upon 
the  weary  observer. 

And  when  the  second  trip  is  completed. 
I  very  m.uch  doubt  that  the  water  depart- 
ment, f  ithcr,  will  have  gained  much  ix- 
cept  experience  w  ith  red  tape. 

Meantime,  it  might  be  the.  c  Olympia 
gentlemen  will  persuade  themselves  to 
do  what  their  patriotic  feelings  would  not 
let  them  do  in  the  first  place — that  is  to 
hunt  up  the  black  market  in  their  home 
town  and  buy  their  water  pipe  there,  or 
perhaps  steal  it  some  night— all  30  cents 
worth — in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  And 
if  the  water  gurgles  cheerily  through  the 
ranks  of  their  parched  planting,  I  tru.^ 
these  friends  of  mine  will  reflect  very 
deeply  on  the  bles-^ings  of  modern-day 
travel,  as  exemplified  by  their  recent  and 
nonlamented  voyage  of  discovery. 


Elmer's  Other  Hand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

0»   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREIoENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Frank  C. 
Waldrop.  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  is  an  outstanding  reporter.  His 
writings  always  contain  valuable  infor- 
mation. His  recent  article  entitled  "El- 
mer s  Other  Hand."  should  be  of  unusual 
interest  to  the  Nation.  I  therefore  in- 
clude it  in  the  Appendix  as  an  extension 
of  my  remarks: 


CMEH'S   OTH-R    HAND 

(By  Fra:."K  C   W.^arop) 

Is  the  Office  of  War  Iniorraation  supposed 
by  law  to  be  a  secret  Wa.-hmgton  burfau  for 
Marshall  F.elri's  prii.ting  curiosity.  PM'  On 
the  one  hand,  pure  n!;d  iioblp  Office  oi  Wr-r 
Information  Director  Earner  D.iv:s  is  giving 
the  Nation  and  the  wirld  U!:dp:i!cd  dioplcts 
of  inf'.rmailnn  and  advice  by  way  of  fror.T- 
ofTice  rcidio  addresses.  On  the  other  hand. 
PM  has  the  run  of  thi^  Offlce  of  War  Infor- 
mation's back  stairs  and  private  files. 

While  mv.>puper  iepunc:s  wail  in  the 
anteroom  for  Office  of  War  Infcrmatlcn 
handouts.  PM  empUiyers  call  Irme  ds'ance 
from  New  Fork,  instructing  Office  of  War  hi- 
formatiwii  officials  here  U)  hand  over  the 
handouts'  Information  in  advance  of  release 
date  H«^ie'8  an  example:  One  night  recently, 
while  repoi'.ers.  as  aforesaid,  were  waiting  in 
the  Olfi^-e  of  War  Inlorniatiun  press  room,  a 
high  Office  of  War  Infoiniation  ufficuil  gLit  a 
coll  fr:  m  PM's  New  York  office  to  give  out 
with  crtain  facts 

"Oh."  said  the  Office  of  War  Intormatlon 
official.  "I  can't  disca'^s  that.  It's  contlden- 
tial  in  the  present  stage,  and  tlie  date  ol 
publication  has  not  l>een  set.     Sorry." 

"Yes,  you  can  d:scus.s  it."  PM  told  him. 
"We  have  a  working  ariangi-ir.ent  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information  on  these  things. 
So  give." 

Tliei-e  fc)llowed  a  heated  exchange  of  calls 
between  numerous  other  persons — but  in  the 
end  the  Office  of  War  Information  gave. 

Now,  such  matters  might  m  another  city 
and  in  another  time  be  bhrugt'ed  off  as  mere 
newspaper  occupational  difficulties  of  no  in- 
terest to  the  general  public. 

But  this  1?  Washington  In  wartime,  and 
the  Office  of  War  Information  is  the  official 
news  bottleneck 

Nev.s  Is  a  tremendous  loral  Industry  in 
Wa.sliington.  employing  hundreds  of  reporters 
who  dispatch  the  news  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Office  of  War  Inlormatu-u  is  helping 
PM  to  the  injury  of  all  those  hundreds. 

Such  is  the  performance  of  Elmer's  other 
hand  that  manipulates  behind  the  front 
office  in  which  Elmer  pontific-ites.  That 
ether  hind,  by  the  way.  holds  not  less  than 
24— some  authorities  say  more  than  that — of 
PM's  own  ex-staff  members,  now  on  the  Office 
of  W.ir  Information. 

You  can  see  how  the  other  hand  woiks 
when  y<'U  know  that. 

And.  by  the  way.  Ju.-t  in  cn.se  any  of  the 
Offi  e  of  War  Information's  fluttering  help  feel 
particularly  scxjthed  by  Director  Elmer's  defi- 
nition of  pie.^ent  comments  on  the  Office  of 
War  Infurinatlon.  they  have  a  lot  to  learn. 

Direrior  Elmer  ga\e  ciit  an  opinion  yester- 
day to  the  effect  that  alter  the  election 
critlci.sm  of  the  Office  of  War  Infomuition 
would  go  away.     Th"  election  l£  in  1944. 

But  everything  in  Washington,  D.  C.  is 
related  to  politics — every  day. 

It  is  true  there  Is  an  election  scheduled  f(  r 
1944  Let's  hope  and  pray  It  is  held,  accord- 
ing to  schedule  If  the  ancient  schedule 
holds,  there  will  also  be  an'.ther  election  in 
1946.  And  another  In  1948.  Let's  hope  and 
pray. 

And  as  long  as  such  nre  in  prospect,  there 
will  be  politicians  around  to  puint  out  what 
other  politicians  are  doing  and  not  doing. 

Inexperienced  members  of  Office  of  War 
Informal  :on  Just  do-vn  from  New  York  may 
not  realize  It  but  Director  Elmer  himself  is 
a  politician.  He  was.  until  he  took  his  pres- 
ent Job.  not  only  a  radio  commentator  but 
also  a  very  vocal  member  cf  the  American 
Labor  Party  of  New  York,  which  has  a  work- 
ing arrangement  with  PM.  with  the  New 
York  Post,  and  whatever  politicians  are 
chased  by  fate  Into  that  general  zone  of 
affairs. 


As  an  old  American  L.".bor  Par'^y  operative, 
therefore.  Director  Elmer  knows  s  methmg 
about  politics  and  the  arts  cf  giving  a  par- 
tisan Ci.use  a  pusli  in  the  right  direction 
without  letting  a::\th:nK  s.'iow  m  public. 

Just  what,  tor  ;n5tance.  "ed  Direcuu  Eimer 
to  conter  recently  w.ili  the  D»  ni^^r;itic  K.id- 
ership  in  the  House  ol  Ri  presentatives? 

Auiatcuis  of  Was>hingii.  u  porformanc.  Just 
down  from  PM  may  tl.i:.k  Directcr  Elmer  is 
pettii  e  away  with  his  story  tiiut  CfTloe  (^f  War 
Information  is  untouched  trom  within  by 
po'ltics. 

But  Just  hang  on  a  few  days,  dear  visitors, 
and  yc  u  will  see  F>r  »hen  Director  Elmer 
went  up  to  the  Ci.pitol  to  talk  w.th  the 
above-mt-ntiuned  Democratic  "leadership  it 
was  on  the  subject  of  how  to  head  off  the 
Investigation  ol  Office  ot  Wi)r  liiformaticn 
now  coming  down  the  truck  with  headlicMts 
gleaniiiiu'  and  whiftle  wide  c^pon 

In  which  respect  there  develops  an  unem- 
ployment or  manpower  note  Director  Elmer 
WHS  advifetd  by  the  Huii.se  le;ide:6hip  tliat 
the  only  way  he  can  save  the  Office  of  War 
Iniormi.tlcn  Is  to  toss  ovc:-b  ard  the  burden 
that  IS  symbclizcd  by  the  24  PM  staff  mem- 
bers wh(i  ha>e  tran.'-Jt rred  their  Brtci-rns  to 
Washington  and  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation. 

The  fact  Is,  friends,  that  Director  Elmer 
kn;^ws  very  well  there  will  be  politics  from 
now  until  1944,  and  he  is  not  gcuig  to  be 
out  ol  it.    But  you  arc. 

Bccatisc  the  House  leadership  has  told  him 
that  s  the  only  way  to  keep  M:  M.^RT!N  Dies 
frctn  reading  all  your  names  mio  the  Con- 
CKEssioNAL  Rfcord,  along  with  certain  other 
Interesting  data 

And  tliat.  at  this  lime,  would  interfere 
with  the  political  plans  of  the  Hcvi.se  leader- 
ship. His  experience  In  the  Amciican  Lab;  r 
Party  has  ta'Jght  Director  Elmer  hew  to  see 
the  realities  in  your  case  That's  how  It  \b— 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other,  too. 


Problem  of  Canned-Food  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Saturday.  March  27.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently many  letters  have  come  to  my 
desk  from  the  canning  companie.s  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  I  am  confident  all 
Members  of  Congress  have  received  simi- 
lar communications  from  this  ind'ostry, 
by  which  communication.s  tlie  canners 
are  protesting  the  rules  and  price  regula- 
tions which  have  been  announced  by  tne 
O.  P.  A, 

The  justiiiable  complaint  which  is 
made  by  those  engaged  in  the  cannir*g 
business  is  that  the  prices  anno'onced  are 
less  than  the  1943  production  costs.  Tliis 
same  complaint  is  madi'  by  practicaiiy 
every  canner  in  the  di.^trict  which  I  rep- 
resent, and  it  is  likewise  expres.'^ed  by 
the  Indiana  Canners  A.s.sociation.  Inc.,  of 
which  Mr,  Arthur  Noble  is  president  and 
Mr.  H,  E.  Coddington  is  secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  canners  are  facing 
the  manpower  problem,  which  is  very 
critical.  It  is  almost  impo.ssible  to  ob- 
tain help  in  canning   factories   at   the 
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wace  scale  which  those  so  cnpaped  can 
afloid  to  pay  The  price  ceilings  fixed 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  for  the  product,  makes  it 
entirely  impossible  for  the  canners  to 
compete  with  defense  plants  and  war  in- 
dustries m  th''  payment  of  wages  to  their 
employees.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  manpx)wer  available  for  the  canning 
industry  has  migrated  to  defense  plants 
and  war  industries,  and  there  is  no  avail- 
able help  for  them  at  the  wape  scale  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  under  the  ceilinps 
f.xed  oy  the  O.  P.  A.  Other  labor,  which 
was  available  in  1942.  has  been  inducted 
Into  the  Army  or  has  enterea  the  Navy 
and  that  supply  of  labor  is  unavailable 
to  them.  This  manpower  situation  has 
created  a  very  critical  situation  in  this 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tho.se  enRaued  in  the  can- 
ning industry  have  made  complaint  to 
the  O.  P.  A  .  but  the  O.  P.  A.  has  fa  led 
to  do  anything  about  this  problem.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  scarcity  of  canned 
goods  they  are  now  rationed,  and  the 
people  are  ureal ly  limited  in  the  amount 
they  can  purchase.  If.  and  when,  the 
canners  are  forced  to  quit  their  busi- 
nesses, and  close  their  doors,  this  scar- 
city will  be  greatly  augmented.  This  will 
Increase  the  food  shortage  in  this  coun- 
try. With  the  farm  lalx^r  shortage,  and 
with  the  labor  short a^^'e  in  the  canning 
factorie.s — both  of  whirh  are  engaged  in 
producing  and  canning  essential  food 
commodities — we  will  face  a  tragic  sit- 
uation in  this  country  unless  the  O.  P.  A., 
the  F.x)d  Administrator,  and  the  Man- 
power Commissioner  take  immediate 
steps  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tho.se  engaged  in  the 
canning  industry  have  expressed  them- 
selves, by  letters,  and  I  desire  to  set 
forth  .some  extracts  from  those  letters 
in  order  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
may  know  more  about  this  serious  sit- 
uation which  is  confronting  them. 

In  one  letter  from  the  Morristown 
Canning  Co..  of  Morristown,  Ind.,  it  is 
stated: 

Prices  as  announced  are  less  than  1943 
production  costs  We  had  started  planting 
peas.  We  have  stopped,  and  will  not  plant 
any  mere  unle.ss  there  Is  an  adjustment  in 
tho.<-e  ceiling  prices  that  will  allow  us  to 
recover  the  costs  of  production  and  process- 
ing and  canning. 

Another  letter  from  the  Indiana  Can- 
ners Association,  lac.  states  the  follow- 
ing: 

Our  canners  are  very  much  Incensed  over 
the  delay.  inactk)n,  and  Inattention  from 
which  the  problems  of  the  canned-food  In- 
dustry are  suffering  at  this  time.  There  Is 
going  to  be  a  tremendous  shortage  of  canned 
vegetables  In  the  United  States  unless  these 
Ills  are  remeditd. 

Another  letter  from  the  Mays  Packing 
Co..  of  Mays.  Ind..  contains  the  following 
statement : 


We  have  sent  a  committee 
tc  contact  those  agencies,  but 
^as  shunted  from  one  place 
to  this  date  we  do  not  even 
we  are  to  get  for  our  canned 
present  time  only  55  percent 
is  contracted  for.  while  all  ac 
contracted  bifore  the  month 


to  Washington. 

our  committee 
to  another  and 
know  the  price 

goods      At  the 

of  the  acreage 
reage  is  usually 

01  March. 


The  letter  received  by  me  from  the 
Loudon  Packing  Co..  of  Terre  Haute. 
Ind..  contains  the  following  statement: 

We  now  find  that  because  of  the  restric- 
tions promulgated  by  the  OfBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, wage  stabilizatiun.  and  the 
EH'Partment  of  Agriculture  that  we  are  so 
hampered  that  we  cannot  attain  our  goal  of 
production  unless  immediate  and  adequate 
relief  is  furnished  tc  the  canning  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  many 
other  letters  on  this  subject  from  those 
engaged  in  the  canning  industry.  These 
letters  especially  refer  to  the  repeal  of 
section  204  of  the  original  act,  and  to 
the  fixing  of  a  price  ctilin.T  sufficiently 
high  to  give  the  canners  at  least  the  cost 
of  production  for  their  goccis.  The  can- 
ners cannot  continue  to  operate  their 
plants  at  a  financial  lo<s,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  to  have  the  can- 
ners close  their  d'jors  anJ  discontinue 
their  businesses.  We  must  win  this  war. 
We  must  have  si. fficienl  food  with  which 
to  properly  feeci  our  Army,  our  Navy, 
and  our  people,  and  thos-'  encaged  in  the 
canning  industry  have  contributed  much 
to  the  solution  of  our  food  problem. 
When  our  canners  are  forced  to  cease 
their  operation,  by  reason  of  a  price  ceil- 
ing whicii  destroys  their  ability  to  break 
even,  then  that  gr(at  contribution  to  our 
food  supply  will  have  been  entirely  lost. 
We  will  then  fai.'e  a  gr'jatly  augmented 
shortage,  which  may  cause  great  hunger 
to  exist  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  O.  P.  A.  should  take 
immediate  steps  ir  this  matter.  Price 
ceilings  should  be  reestablished  at  such 
a  level  as  to  a.ssure  to  the  canners  at 
least  an  even  break,  and  so  that  their 
production  will  not  be  disposed  of  at  a 
loss,  which  is  the  present  result.  Many 
of  the  canners  cannot  continue  to  exist 
for  any  great  length  of  time  under  the 
present  regulations,  and.  unle.ss  relief  is 
granted,  they  will  be  forced  to  close  their 
plants  in  1943. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  O.  P.  A.  will  toke 
immediate  action  on  this  very  serious 
problem. 


Joseph  B.  Shannon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  U.  S.  GUYER 

or    KANS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaii.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
real  sorrow  tha:  we  learn  of  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague  and  neighbor 
across  the  State  line  in  Mis.souri,  Hon. 
Joseph  B.  Shannon,  wlio  for  a  doz.n 
years  i  'presented  the  Fifth  Missouri  Dis- 
trict in  the  House.  While  for  over  30 
years  he  was  a  neighbor  m  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  I  riever  met  him  until  he  came  to 
Congress  as  a  Member  of  the  Seventy- 
second  Congress,  but  our  close  friend- 
ship in  spite  of  our  difTenng  political 
alinement  grew  stronger  with  all  the 
years  of  our  service  in  the  House. 


Joseph  B.  Shannon  was  a  man  of 
granite  character,  of  strong  per.sonality 
and  unswerving  fidelity  and  devotion  to 
what  he  held  to  be  the  right.  To  his 
ideals  of  political  integrity  he  clung  with 
celebrated  tenacity.  He  not  only  talked 
Jefferson,  his  political  patron  saint,  but 
he  voted  Jefferson.  There  were  few  men 
in  public  life  who  had  made  such  a  long 

and  constant  study  of  the  life  and  ideals 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  he  always  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  those  followers  of 
Jefferson  who  only  gave  lip  service  to 
the  exalted  ideals  of  Jefferson  but  who 
in  their  political  conduct  disregarded  the 
fundamental  principles  for  which  Jef- 
ferson stood,  not  only  as  expressed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  but  also 
in  his  first  inaugural  address  and  policies 
Jefferson  inaugurated  as  the  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shannon  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered as  a  true  Jtflfeisonian  Democrat, 
and  he  would.  I  am  sure,  ask  no  higher 
encomium. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KGNSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.M  IVES 

Mnridau.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  during  the 
past  3  months  various  newspapers  and 
i  various  governmental  officials  have  us?d 
I  absenteeism  as  just  another  method  of 
'  smearing  labor.  Labor  baiters  and  these 
I  who  would  destroy  unions  have  jumped 
I   on  absenteeism  as  a  method   by  whirh 

they  could  put  labor  in  a  bad  light. 
I  Many  of  these  officials  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  use  the  term  "slacker."  In 
my  judgment,  those  who  talk  the  most 
about  absenteeism  have  done  little,  if 
any,  investigating.  In  my  study  of  labor 
absenteeism  I  have  found  that  very  lit  .le 
absenteeism  takes  place  willfully  on  the 
part  of  labor.  I  find  that  absenteeism 
for  the  largest  part  is  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  labor. 

Labor  has  performed  admirably  in  the 
war  effort.  In  fact,  figures  show  that 
labor  has  performed  more  admirably  in 
this  war  than  in  the  last  World  War. 
From  all  absentee  figures  available,  ab- 
senteeism today  is  half  of  what  it  was 
during  the  last  Woild  War. 

A  study  of  figures  al-o  .■-hows  that  the 
absenteeism  today  is  no  more  than  ab- 
senteeism during  normal  times.  Tliis  is 
proof  enough  that  ab.->enteeism  cannot 
be  used  to  smear  labor  during  this  pres- 
ent war.  Those  who  try  to  u.se  it  to 
smear  labor  are  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  little  voluntary 
absenteeism  there  really  is.  I  am  going 
to  insert  in  the  Ricord  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Globe  Trotter,  which  is  a 
monthly  sheet  put  out  by  the  Globe  Slap- 
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building  Co.  at  Superior.  Wis.  The  read- 
ing of  their  editorial  and  the  figures  in 
it  will  show  the  grand  Job  that  this  com- 
pany is  doing  in  cutting  down  absentee- 
ism. Labor  and  management  in  this 
company  are  cutting  down  absenteeism 
to  almost  ml. 

I  mirht  mention  that  the  f.gvircs  In 
this  editorial  are  for  a  period  when  they 
had  the  hirsc.'=t  snowstorms  in  northern 
WiscorLsin  and  when  the  thermometer 
averaged  20"  below  zero.  Let  those  who 
could  condemn  labor  and  labor  unions 
snidy  those  figures  carefully. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WHAT   IS   AEErNTrtlSM* 

The  incre.it.iiig  agitation  "oncciulng  abson- 
tteiini  iis  a  serxus  nu'U?ce  to  v.dr  production 
Is  reflected  in  the  pre:.s,  on  the  radio,  n::d  in 
the  cour.cils  of  war  production  officials. 
Some  coulusiun  exists.  A  iturty  ci  press  com- 
ments, various  surveys,  and  article.s  p-eparcd 
by  industrial  experts  Intilriite  tl-at  the  tcmi 
"ab:  enieeism"    is  very   loosely   u?ed 

Aii^cntce:  -m  Is  not  Kymnymcuc  with  vol- 
untary lor.flng,  but  It  does  Include  this  cate- 
gory. It  also  Includes  the  catrtcry  of  K'w 
worker  morale,  which  fiequently  means  that 
men  are  lacking  In  war  consriou.'^nfs?;  and 
enthusiasm  for  winning  the  wnr.  are  een- 
erally  lazy  and  Indifferent,  are  dissipated, 
homes  k.  sore  at  the  boss,  and  voluntarily 
stay  away.  It  may  include  not  only  illness 
and  accidents,  but  fwh  factors  as  transpor- 
tation hotTsiPg.  fatigue,  ra" Inning,  and  draft 
board  problf'nis.  Inadequate  shopping  and 
service  fncHltlr.e. 

Calhnr;  all  r.b«^entees  slackers  Ir  a  mistake 
frrquently  made.  Obvlou-^ly  not  all  absentees 
are  slackers  To  call  a  man  who  is  confined 
to  hi5  bed  by  influenza  a  .slacker  would  be 
most  urfair 

To  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
BUhject  lis  a  whole  absentei  ism  may  mean 
all  absences  from  the  Job.  f"r  whatever  rea- 
eon.  or  it  may  exclude  8r)me  absencta  which 
have  rea.'-onable  c«us<»«,  such  as  accidents, 
sickness,  authorized  leave,  etc  In  the  Mart- 
time  yard,  which  represents  the  minimum  in 
absenteeism,  it  is  noted  thnt  58  percent  cf 
the  absences  are  due  to  accidents  and  sick- 
ness, and  that  in  this  particular  yard  there  is 
a  minimum  of  what  m  Rht  be  called  slacker- 
l.'-m.  loafing,  or  unexplained  absence. 

Ti.e  absen'f'eism  record  of  the  Globeshlp  Is 
pr.nted  below.  Of  ccurse.  the  personnel  de- 
partment has  been  on  top  of  this  problem  lor 
Pome  time,  and  Judging  by  the  report  fcr  the 
period  It  appears  thiit  they  have  been  getting 
results  Even  If  we  do  say  so.  It's  not  the 
worst  record,  and  the  thing  that  we  know  Is 
that  tt  Is  going  to  get  better  There  is  no 
fooling  about  that  as  we  are  in  a  serious 
buslnei-s — the  winning  of  the  war — and  every 
person  at  the  yard  knows  It,  and  the  most 
and  the  best  we  can  do  It  help  win  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do. 

Next  issue  we  will  have  a  comparison  for 
you  if  figures  are  available.  There  has  been 
some  difference  In  the  methcds  of  Issuing  the 
reports,  but  It  will  be  standardized  so  all  yard'^ 
will  know  Just  where  they  stand  Howeve.-. 
Bill  CHson  and  his  entire  personnel  crew  will 
see  that  it  improves — they  want  to  lead  and 
they  will  or  know  the  reason  why. 

Absenteeism  record,  period,  Feb.  1  to  Feb.  24, 
1943,  tnciiiiite 


I'.msctn 

N'nmher 

wcirkeis 
absent 

rii'iirf 

i.  5t 

Perf^nf  rif 
iiclii'fiuk'  1 
llUie  io^l 

Anf  horirrd 

20 

IV 
1..7T 

4U'. 

0.1 

Voluntary . 

.6 

nines;!  

Intand 

2.8 
.3 

Total 

290 

7.  365 

8.7 

Scheduled  haun 186 

Employment 1, 033 

Total  hours  scheduled 182,  138 

Reasons  for  voluntary  absence  were  lllnesB 
In  family,  moving,  driver  did  not  show  up, 
personal  business. 


Three  Great  California  Newspapers  Con- 
demn Ruml  Plan  Steal 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

lIOiN.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUFOENIA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
gratifying  to  me,  indeed,  to  be  able  to 
olTer  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an  able 
and  most  timely  editoria!  which  ap- 
peared simultaneously  in  the  Sacra- 
meiiLo  Bee,  the  Fiesno  Bee.  and  the 
Modesto  Bee  ot  March  23.  1943— an  edi- 
torial in  which  the  tax-gypping  features 
cf  the  so-called  Ruml  plan  are  fearle.ssly 
eX'KJscd  and  bitterly  condemned. 

Becau.se  of  the  hl?h  influence  of  these 
Cdhfornia  newspapers  and  their  wide 
circulation  in  central  California.  I  am 
sure  that  this  editorial  expression  will 
contribute  much  to  the  promotion  of  a 
better  understanding  of  this  sinister  con- 
spiracy to  mulct  the  Treasui-y  of  its 
much-needed  revenue — money  which  the 
country  needs  now  more  than  it  ever 
needed  it  before. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

GEARHATT  VOICIS  SODND  CKITICISM  OF  EUML  TLZ-N 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
H'  use  of  Representatives  has  been  trying  to 
make  up  Its  mind  on  a  tax  bill  ever  since 
Consress  met  in  January. 

Last  week  a  majority  of  Its  members  agreed 
on  a  measure  concerning  which  even  Its 
fr.ends  are  apologetic,  and  which  they 
frankly  exject  to  be  modified. 

A  Republican  caucus  has  announced  its 
decision  to  go  all  out  for  the  so-called  Ruml 
plan  which  would  cancel  last  years  income 
taxes  and  put  future  payments  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

But  Representative  B.  W.  Gkarh.^rt,  of 
Fie.siio,  takes  issue  with  his  rrand  Old  Party 
colleagues.  He  declares  the  Ruml  plan  is 
wonderful — for  the  profiteers  and  war  mil- 
lionaires who  would  be  relieved  of  paymg 
anything  en  their  1942  incomes.  And  that 
was  a  year  of  swollen  profits  if  there  ever 
wa.s  one. 

Geashart.  In  a  speech  in  the  House  la^t 
rrlday.  warned  his  colleagues: 

'As  the  martyred  Lincoln  admonished, 
you  can.  perhape,  fool  the  people  a  part  of 
the  time.  but.  Mr.  Speaker,  sooner  or  later 
the  people  will  see  this  crafty,  tax-gyppmg 
scheme  In  p.11  of  Its  ug'y  nakedness— Wall 
street  boondoggling  at  its  worst.  It  is  noth- 
ing but  an  lU-disguiBed  maneuver  to  get  away 
with  paying  but  1  year's  taxes  en  2  years' 
Income.    Nothing  could  be  plainer. 

"If  we  grant  the  forgiveness  that  Banker 
Ruml  demands,  we  wUl  have  surrendered  to 
war  profiteering,  consented  to  a  repetition 
of  the  scandals  of  the  first  World  War,  when 
we  stood  idly  by  while  new  marble  mansiona 
were  built  by  43,000  newly  made  war  prof- 
iteering millionaires,  one  for  every  white 
cross  that  was  raised  to  mark  the  grave  of 
an  American  soldier,  sailjr  and  marine  who 
remamed  to  sleep  in  Flanders  Field." 


Gkarhakt,  Id  the  parlance  of  the  street,  has 
something  there.  And  his  statement  (:oes  fav 
to  disclose  the  powerfu  Influeuces  which 
have  been  thrown  behlm'  the  Ruml  plan. 

Yet  they  have  been  carefully  cainouUi»};ed. 

The  Ruml  plan  has  been  uri,ed  mobt  louaiy 
as  a  metiK)d  by  which  Uncle  Sam  woUid  Le 
relieved  of  the  embarrassme:it  ol  feOuiR  after 
thousands  of  smaller  taApayeis.  who  had  net 
saved  sufficient  sums  from  their  WvCkiy  phy 
envelopef  to  keep  that  financial  rendezvcus 
with  their  Government  on  March  15. 

True,  for  wajje-  and  salary-earning  A.meri- 
cans  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  would  be  more 
conve'^lent. 

But  there  should  be  a  way  to  put  such  a 
plan  Into  effect  without  the  Treasury  lo.sing 
billions  of  dollars  a£  It  must  If  the  Ruml  plan 
Is  adopted 

And  thoe*  who  would  pet  the  lion's  share  of 
this  Juicy  rebate  would  be  those  enjoying 
ekCcsslve  wa'  profits  Most  Americans  will 
apree  with  Gearh«t  that  this  should  not  be 
allowed  to  happen. 


Texas  A.  &  M.'s  Part  in  Winning  th« 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  located  at  College  Station,  in 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  is  Texas  A.  &  M,  College,  an 
institution  of  which  Texas  is  proud  and 
which  is  playing  a  major  part  in  the 
winning  of  this  war  by  contributing 
thousands  of  young  men  who  are  today 
ofScers  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
and  who  received  their  military  training 
at  this  great  college.  It  has  furnished 
more  officers  to  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  than  even  West  Point  or  any  other 
college  in  the  Nation. 

Here  in  Washington  many  of  its 
alumni  are  now  stationed,  and  these  have 
organized  a  club  known  as  the  National 
Capital  Texas  A.  &  M.  club,  which 
meets  monthly. 

On  tlie  night  of  March  18,  1943.  upon 
invitation,  I  addre.<;s€d  the  membership 
of  this  club,  and  in  my  remarks  told 
something  of  the  history  of  thiS  great 
college  and  its  achievements,  and  more 
especially  the  part  that  it  is  playing  in 
winning  the  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  submit  here- 
with the  speech  which  I  delivered  upon 
that  occasion: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  tonight,  and  consider 
it  an  honor  to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  the  National  Capital  Texas  A.  &  M.  Club. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  I  did  not  attend 
Texas  A.  &  M.  and  am  therefore  not  eligible 
for  membership  in  your  club,  but  the  presi- 
dent of  your  Club,  Carlton  Speed,  comes  from 
my  home  town  of  Cor&icana  and  I  have  known 
him  from  boyhood,  and  when  he  extended 
me  an  Invitation  to  address  you  I  could  not 
resist,  since  he  haa  been  my  lifelong  friend 
and  I  also  wanted  the  opportunity  of  min- 
gling with  you  and  paying  tribuU  t«  your 
Alma  Mater. 
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The  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ha-s  within  Its  boundaries  th:9  great  institu- 
tion an  Institutlrn  which  Is  not  only  a  credit 
to  cur  congressional  district  but  to  the  State 
o»  Texas,  and  in  view  of  the  part  that  It  Is 
playing  in  this  war  u  likewise  a  credit  to 
our  Nation. 

I  think  It  mo«t  appropriate  that  here  in  the 
Naiion"5  Capital,  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
rniles  from  this  seat  of  icarnini?.  that  you  who 
are  graduates  of  this  great  school  and  where 
so  many  of  you  are  now  stationed  In  Wash- 
Ingt/^n.  carrying  on  war  activities,  that  you 
should  have  an  A  &  M  Club  here,  where 
fou  can  get  together  and  li.e  again  your 
colle'^'*  days  and  recount  the  glories  of  Texas 
A   &  M 

B  -iet  as  we  all  are  by  so  many  problems, 
pr  'blems  which  at  times  are  confusing  and 
bewildering,  and  which  aflect  the  destiny  of 
cur  country  and  the  dem(x:racl€s  of  the 
world.  It  Is  good,  once  In  a  while,  to  forget 
these  baffline  problems  and  relax  a'^d  think 
Rfaiii  of  thi  se  pre-war  days  and  of  those 
hdppy  d;iy»  when  peace  reigned  on  earth,  and 
th  re  Is  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  for 
ycur  club  to  have  Its  monthly  meetings,  and 
I  Cf  unt  11  a  rare  privilege  to  be  with  you  on 
•uch  an  occasion  as  this. 

Here  we  can  forget  for  the  moment  taxes 
and  the  Ruml  plan,  rationing  and  priorities, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  OfBce  cf  Defen.^e  Transporta- 
tion, Office  of  War  Information.  Lend- 
L/ease,  Allen  P.operty,  National  Resources 
Planning,  whether  we  shall  have  a  second 
front  a:.d  If  ki.  where,  p^^st-war  planning. 
fcurih-term  problems,  farm  lab<;r.  parity 
prices,  inflation,  furloughs,  commissions  In 
the  Army  and  Navy,  transfers  to  different 
pc»t.s.  and  a  thousand  and  one  problems  such 
B«i  these  which  consume  our  thouglits  and 
tmie  by  day,  and  about  whicn  we  dream  at 
Dight 

It  Is  tranquil  and  peaceful  here  tonight, 
■  Ince  we  have  no  problems  to  solve,  and  we 
can  let  our  minds  rest  and  refresh  our  spirits 
by  thinking  of  a  great  school  that  has  had  a 
great  history,  and  that  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  both  In 
pcacp  and  in  war. 

I  was  told  that  I  could  talk  about  anything. 
but  I  can  think  of  but  one  topic  that  would 
be  appropriate,  and  that  Is  the  topic  about 
uh!Ch  you  have  first-hand  information  and 
know  more  about  than  I  But  I  am  going 
to  take  a  chance,  nevertheless,  of  talking 
to  you  about  your  alma  mater. 

If  I  tell  you  what  you  already  know,  which 
I  shall  certainly  do.  plea.se  fc  rgive  me.  but 
as  a  Texan  and  as  a  Congressman  who  'pre- 
sents  the  dt.slrict  in  which  this  school  Is 
located.  I  am  so  proud  of  It,  I  hope  y  u  will 
bear  with  me  while  I  pay   tribute  to  It 

On  April  20  of  last  year  I  made  a  speech 
In  Congres.s  and  had  for  my  subject.  Texas 
A  &  M  ,  at  which  time  I  told  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  the  history  and  achievements 
of  this  Institution,  and  I  shall  cull  from  that 
speech  some  uf  the  facts  and  figures  which  I 
then  u-sed.  most  of  the  factual  data  having 
been  furnished  me  by  Mr  G  Byron  Win- 
stead,  director  of  information  at  Texas 
A     A:    M 

It  IS  one  of  the  oldest  schools  In  Texas. 
having  first  opened  its  dcx^rs  on  October  4. 
1876.  more  than  66  years  ago 

Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America,  was  tendered  the  first 
presidency  and  accepted,  but  was  prevailed 
upciU  by  his  family  to  decline  the  pre.sideiicy. 
A-«Jced  to  recommend  a  good  man  Davis  sug- 
gested Thomas  S.  Gathright.  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  who  accepted,  and  the  school 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  students, 
vhlch  Increa-M-d  to  106  by  the  end  of  the  year 
Last  year,  when  I  was  visiting  for  the  week 
end  down  In  Virginia.  I  met  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Gathright,  and  he  proudly  told 


me  that  he  was  related  to  Thomas  S    Gath- 
rls^ht,   the   first   president  of  Texas   A.  &  M. 

The  first  commandant  was  a  Confederate 
soldier.  R,  P  W.  Morris,  who  combined  mili- 
tary tactics  with  courses  In  mathematics  and 
mechanics.  Military  Instruction  has  t>een 
continuous,  except  In  1898  99,  when  the  pro 
fesslon^l  officers  and  most  of  the  student 
body  went  Into  active  duty  with  the  Ameri- 
can troops  In  the  War  with  Spain.  Texas 
Aggies  rode  with  Teddy  Rcosevelt  at  San 
Juan  Hill  and  wi.h  Pershing  on  the  Mtxican 
border 

When  World  War  No  1  came  Texas  A  &  M. 
alumni  promptly  contributed  2.2C0  well- 
trained  officers  to  the  colors,  almost  In  a  body. 
The  senior  cla.ss  of  1916  received  their  di- 
plomas of  graduation  under  the  .shr.de  of  a 
spreading  oak  tree  adjacent  to  the  officers" 
training  camp  at  Leon  Sprlr.s;s. 

The  military  aspect  of  this  Institution, 
while  ta.slc  and  vital.  Is  by  no  means  its  prin- 
cipal claim  to  distinction.  For  more  than  8 
years  it  haa  been  the  larc^pst  as;rlcultural 
school  In  the  world.  It  Is  likewise  the  largest 
school  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  it  has  the 
second  largest  school  of  engineering.  Its 
schools  of  art  and  sciences  and  the  graduate 
school  are  maklnt;  significant  contributions 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  the  signal 
for  Texas  A  &  M  to  Immediately  launch  a 
series  f-f  drastic  reforms  in  college  educa- 
tion The  institution  went  on  a  year  around 
basis,  and  today  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  trail  blazer  among  major  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  In  spredlng  up 
educational  machinery  In  order  to  produce 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  more 
trained  technicians  for  Industry,  more  agrl- 
cultur:.!  leaders  for  production  of  Iivestork. 
and  farm  commodities,  and  more  commis- 
sioned officers  for  the  armed  forces 

Colltgiate  Instructional  facilities  are  on  a 
year  tiround  schedule,  »h(  ps  and  labora- 
umes  are  on  a  24-hour-a-clay  basis,  and  the 
military  science  and  tactics  department  Is 
training  Reserve  officers  for  Infantry.  Field 
Artillery.  Coast  Artillery.  Ordnance,  Cavalry. 
Chemical  Warfare.  Signal  Corps,  Engineers, 
and  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Brig  Gen.  Frank  E.  Lowe,  executive  offi- 
cer fur  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Cc  rps  af- 
fairs. Is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Texas  A.  ii  M  is  the  only  school  in  the  United 
States  having  all  nine  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice represented  in  Its  military  program. 

Betv.-een  establishment  of  the  Rt  serve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  program  In  1920  to  d.ite, 
Texas  A  &  M  Collrge  has  C(jnimis.sioned  a 
total  of  6,382  Re.>;erv?  officers,  and  today  the 
living  among  those  men  are  on  active  duty 
either  as  officers  or  in  positions  deemed  equal- 
ly as  \ital  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ef- 
fort And  as  I  speak  to  you  tonight.  1306 
memb-Ts  of  the  junior  and  senior  cla.'>sfs 
who  hnkt  advanced  rTllitary  contracts  in  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  are  on  the 
way  to  Induction  centers  to  be  activated  in 
the  Army  and  returned  to  their  alma  mater 
for  further  study  and  training  a.s  privates 
for  the  current  semester,  and  then  to  officer 
canciiUate  schools  for  their  commissions. 
Thus  will  Texas  A  &  M.  College  have  trained, 
graduated,  and  commissioned  7  688  men  In  a 
generation  of  peace  plus  2  years  of  war 

Tins  Is  indeed  a  fitting  finale  to  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  program  which 
Is  being  discontinued,  and  the  record  testi- 
fies for  Itself  As  a  matter  of  economy  and 
saving  of  cost  to  the  Government.  I  would  ob- 
serve that  It  costs  the  Federal  Government 
$20,000  to  get  an  officer  from  West  Point. 
$30  000  for  Army  Air  Corps  officer,  and  MO.OOO 
for  Navy  Air  Force  officer  At  Texius  A  &  M. 
It  costs  Uncle  Sam  »400  in  rations,  a  6-week 
camp,  the  use  of  »1. 000.000  In  military 
equipment,  and  the  stafT  of  tactical  officers. 
At  $400  per  head  we've  saved  some  important 
money  for  the  taxpayers  on  our  7.688  officers. 

Today  4  major  generals  and  14  brigadier 
generals  In  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  re- 


ceived their  first  ta.ste  cf  military  training  at 
Texas  A  &  M  College  The  m.ajor  generals 
arei  George  Fleming  Mcore.  1908.  who  com- 
manded coast  artillery  defenses  at  Corregl- 
dor  Island.  P  I  .  and  Is  now  a  prisoner  of  war 
on  the  island  of  Formosa:  MaJ  Gen  An- 
drew D  Bruce.  1916.  commander  of  the  Tank 
Destroyer  Command.  Camp  Hoed,  Tex  ;  MaJ. 
Gen.  P  W  Clarkson.  1915.  commanding 
87th  Infantry  D. vision.  Camp  McCain.  Miss  ; 
MaJ  Gen  H.irry  H.  Johnson.  1917.  com- 
manding 2d  Cavalry  Division.  Fort  Clark.  Tex. 

Brigadiers:  Ralph  H.  Wocten,  1916.  Air 
Corps;  Douglas  B  Netherwood.  1908.  Air 
Corps;  John  A  Warden,  1908,  Quartermaster 
Corps;  Howard  C  Davidson.  1911,  Air  Corps; 
Jerome  C  Waters,  1913,  Field  Artillery  Rod- 
erick R  Allen,  1915.  Armored  Forces;  C  M. 
E^i'lcy.  1916.  General  Staff:  W.  E  Farthing, 
1014,  Air  Corps;  Nat  S  Perrlne,  1917,  Puerto 
Rican  Mobile  Forces;  Robert  B  WilUami, 
1923.  Air  Force;  E  A.  Eversberg.  1913.  Quar- 
termaster: William  D  Old,  1924  Air  Crps; 
William  C.  Crane.  1910.  Southern  Defense 
Command;  and  Bennett  Puryear.  1906.  Ma- 
rine Corps, 

For  years  Texas  Aggies  Hew  with  the  Fly- 
ing Tigers  of  Gen  Claire  Chennault  and  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force  These  now  have  been 
transferred  back  to  American  forces  In  the 
meantime.  Tc  x.is  Agfiles  who  had  not  won 
commissions  through  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  channels  Joined  the  air  arms  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  marines  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  at  least  1  300  have 
won  commissions  In  this  manner  a.'«  pilots. 
navigators,  and  bombardiers,  and  ground 
officers. 

Wh'"n  Tokyo  was  bombed,  second  In  com- 
mand to  Gen.  Jimmy  Dooliitle  was  Lt  Col. 
John  A  Hilger.  who  graduated  in  1932  High 
valor  award.s  have  b«  en  presented  in  this  war 
to  more  than  a  hundred  Texas  Aggies,  among 
them  Lt  Ci;l.  James  T  Connally.  first  cousin 
of  Senator  Tom  Ccnnallt.  who  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  leading  a 
bomber  squadron  from  Java  to  Mindanao  In 
the  Philippines,  sinking  a  Japanese  tanker, 
and  rescuing  23  stranded  American  pilots  on 
the  island.  Among  those  pilots  rescued  was 
Lt  Col  K  R  Kreps.  now  stationed  in  Wa>h- 
Ington,  who  tells  me  thai  he  and  the  other 
22  pilots  owe  their  lives  to  Col  James  Con- 
nally s  heroi.-m.  Connally  s  younger  brother, 
Clem  Connally.  also  an  Aggie.  Is  a  Navy  flyer 
and  has  been  decorated  for  hia  exploits. 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  C  Dittman.  former  Aggie 
football  star,  received  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing (not  Service!  Cross  for  leading  a  squad- 
ron over  an  uncharted  air  route  to  the  Phil- 
ippines via  India. 

Capt  E  J  Crane,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  was  the  first  officer  to  set  foot  on  the 
Solomons  when  the  American  forces  recap- 
tured that  area 

MaJ.  Louis  Hobbs  was  cited  for  valor  In 
leading  an  air  mission  In  the  Philippines. 

First  Lt,  Tom  Doley,  now  Major  Doo'ey. 
to  whom  I  shall  aeain  refer  shortly,  was  aide 
to  MaJ  Gen  Jonathan  Wainwnght.  who  suc- 
ceeded Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  as  com- 
mander of  our  Army  in  the  Philippines  when 
he  went   to  Australia 

General  M<X)re,  before  leaving  A.  &  M. 
to  take  command  at  Oorregidor  Fortress,  se- 
lected 35  graduating  Aggies  c-ut  of  the  1940 
class  to  ^recede  him  to  the  Philippines  while 
he  was  serving  as  commandant  at  Texas  A. 
A-  M  and  all  of  these  Aggies  were  line  officers 
at  Ccrregidor  when  it  fell. 

Tlie  next  day  after  I  made  that  speech 
last  year  in  the  House  abcut  Tex.js  A.  &  M. 
was  April  21— San  Jacinto  Day,  and  my  "ele- 
phone  rang  on  that  day,  and  it  was  an  offi- 
cial In  the  War  Department,  who  said  that 
he  wished  to  advise  me  that  they  had  Just 
received  a  radiogram  from  the  Philippines, 
advising  that  the  Texas  soldiers  at  Corregldor 
were  celebrating  San  Jacinto  Day.  and  that 
Corregldor  Chapter  of  Texas  A  &  M.  Alumni 
was  participating  in  the  celebration,  and  that 
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Maj.  Tom  Dooley  was  the  president  of  the 
Corregldor  Chapter,  and  among  those  pres- 
ent were  General  Moore.  MaJ  John  King, 
and  Capt.  Roy  Vlck,  and  I  Immediately  sent 
a  telegram  to  Dr  Walton,  the  president  of 
Texas  A.  &  M  .  and  I  have  a  copy  of  that 
telegram,  which  I  shall  read  to  you 

Washington,  D.  C  .  April  21.  1942. 
Dr    T.  O.  Walton, 

President.  A.  A  M.  College , 

College  Station.  Tei.: 
War  Department  today  received  radiogram 
advising  Texas  soldiers  at  Corregldor  cele- 
brating San  Jacinto  Day  Corregldor  Chap- 
ter of  Alumni  Texas  A.  &  M  of  which  MaJ. 
Tom  Dooley  Is  president,  participating. 
Among  those  present.  General  Moore.  MaJ. 
John  BLing,  and  Capt.  Roy  Vlck;  last  two  of 
Bryan.  Tex.  Please  notify  their  relatives  and 
friends. 

Llthee  a.  Johnson. 

Member  of  Congreia. 

That  was  doubtlesas  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Corregldor  chapter  cf  Texas  A  &  M. 
alumni,  for  within  15  days  thercalter.  on 
May  6,  1942.  Corregldor  fell  After  heroic 
fighting  for  many  weeks  and  months,  against 
overwhelming  odds,  these  brave  and  heroic 
Texans,  together  with  the  other  Americans 
who  were  fighting  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  weakt  ned  by  Illness  and  sheer  ex- 
hauatlon,  were  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
the  curtain  fell  upon  that  drama  where 
Americans  h;.d  once  more  proved  to  the 
world  their  supreme  courage,  and  had  writ- 
ten a  chapter  of  heroism  and  dealhleaa  de- 
votion that  will  live  for  all  time. 

Many  battles  have  been  fought  on  land 
and  sea  since  Corregldor  fell;  many  victories 
h:ive  been  achieved  by  our  military  and  naval 
forces  since  that  dark  day  In  the  Philippines 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  doubtless  in  a  major 
portion  of  these  engagements.  If  not  all. 
fighting  Aggies  have  participated,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  as  they  have  entered  Into 
mortal  combat  with  the  enemy,  they  have 
not  only  remembered  Pearl  Harbor,  but  they 
have  remembered  also  thoee  brave  Aggies 
who  fought  and  died  at  Corregldor.  and  In- 
spired by  such  memories  they  have  fought 
with  that  same  unconquerable  spirit  which 
has  characterized  the  Aggies  on  the  gridiron 
and  their  brothers  at  Corregldor. 

Tonight,  fighting  Aggies  are  on  all  battle 
front?.  In  Oiiadalcanfil.  in  New  Guinea,  In 
China.  In  Burma,  In  England,  and  In  North 
Africa,  and  thev  are  playlne  a  conspicuous 
part  in  all  of  these  fields  and  living  up  to 
the  traditions  of  the  great  school  from  whence 
thev  came. 

When  this  awful  war  Is  over  and  victory 
Is  ours,  which  it  must  be  and  will  l>€.  I  am 
rure  that  we  will  l>e  able  to  say.  as  In  the 
la.1t  World  War.  that  no  college  In  America 
will  have  produced  more  officers,  not  even 
excepting  West  Point,  and  that  the  men 
from  no  college  in  America  will  have  fought 
more  raliantlv  and  more  bravely  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  than  the  sons  of  old  Texas 
A    &  M. 


Salary  Increase  for  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MAJBSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
mon with  a  preponderant  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  I  was  most 


gratified  at  the  emphatic  vote  approv- 
ing the  temporary  $300  Increase  for 
ix)stal  employees.  This  was  a  striking 
example  of  the  speed  and  dispatch  with 
which  this  body  can  act  once  it  sets  its 
mind  upon  the  desirability  of  reaching 
a  specific  objective.  It  serves  notice  on 
carping  dtics  that  the  machinery  of  the 
House  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  the 
elimination  of  dilatory  red  tape  and  long- 
drawn-out  debate.  I  hope  that  this  in- 
stance will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  our 
membership  not  to  hesitate  in  time  to 
come  when  vital  matters  are  pending  to 
invoke  the  powers  which  reside  here  to 
pass  legislation  in  a  straightforward,  ef- 
fective, and  expeditious  manner. 

I  feel,  too,  that  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
particular  legislation  no  one  can  truth- 
fully or  honestly  deny  the  right  of  these 
faithful  Government  employees  to  this 
well -deserved  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  Congress.  I  am  prepared  to  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  I  hope  Congress  will 
not  cease  to  be  Interested  in  the  postal 
workers.  Reference  has  been  properly 
made  in  general  debate  to  the  long-con- 
tinued fidelity,  Industry,  and  patrioti.*!m 
of  the  postal  workers  who  have  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  group  of  Govern- 
ment employees  been  called  upon  to  bear 
the  marked  Increases  in  hvlng  co.«st«  and 
sub.stantial  changes  in  working  hours  and 
condition-^  without  obtaining  material 
benefits  by  way  of  enhanced  compensa- 
tion, hours,  and  favorable  conditions  ex- 
tended to  many  other  classes  of  our 
working  population. 

In  recognition  of  the  enduring  pa- 
tience and  loyalty  of  the  postal  work- 
ers and  the  forbearance  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice exhibited  by  their  leadership,  I  think 
it  is  not  too  much  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  House  will  soon  give  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  makinp  these  re- 
cently granted  increases  permanent. 

For  my  part.  I  will  look  forward  ex- 
pectantly to  any  opportunity  in  this 
Chamber  or  elsewhere  to  indicate  my  ap- 
proval of  the  policy  of  permanent  in- 
crea.ses  for  postal  workers  and  trust  that 
appropriate  committees  will  see  to  it  in 
the  near  future  that  lef^islation  is  pre- 
sented here  enabUng  me  to  speak  and 
vote  in  behalf  of  permanent  salary  and 
wage  adjustments  for  the  thousands  of 
faithful  postal  workers. 


Eighty-eight  and  One-Tenth  Percent  of 
Indiana  Republican  Committee  Mem- 
bers Opposed  to  Wendell  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  March  29,  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
News-Sentinel  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
which  goes  into  details  regarding  the 
accuracy  of  a  recent  Presidential  poll 


taken  by  that  paper,  which  shows  that 
88.1  percent  of  the  Indiana  Republican 
precinct  committeemen  and  committee- 
women  who  were  polled  were  against  the 
renomination  of  Wendell  Willkie  for 
President  in  his  own  Slate  of  Indiana. 

This  poll  should  make  interesting  and 
useful  reading  for  all  Republican  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Republi- 
can precinct  committee  members  are 
closest  to  the  people  and  represent  the 
sentiments  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  Party  better  than  any  other 
group.  The  result  of  the  vote  speaks  for 
itself  in  no  uncertain  termb. 

The  article  follows: 

Four  days  after  the  date  orlcinally  set  fe»r 
its  completion,  and  i  week  after  the  last  bal- 
lots had  been  delivered  to  some  8.000  Re- 
publican precinct  committeemen  and  com- 
mltteewomen  throughout  Indiana's  93  coun- 
ties, the  News-Sentlners  "grass  roots" 
Presidential  preference  poll  was  formally 
concluded  today,  when  returns  received  since 
noon  Tuesday  were  added  to  totals  previ- 
ously announced 

A  total  of  1,4M.  or  88  1  percent,  of  the 
1.693  'grass  roots"  Republican  leaders  send- 
ing back  their  poll  cards,  declared  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  1944  nomination  of  Wendell  L. 
WlUkle.  of  New  York,  for  President  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

Only  200.  or  11  9  percent,  favored  Willkle's 
nomination. 

Tally  of  the  1  893  ballots,  representing  more 
than  21  percent  of  the  total  number  sent 
out  from  March  13  to  March  18— a  percentage 
of  returns  twice  as  large  as  Is  ordinarily  an- 
ticipated from  such  a  canvass — showed  re- 
sults In  line  with  previous  day-to-day  tabu- 
lations of  responses  to  the  5  questions  di- 
rected to  Grand  Old  Party  leaders  In  all  sorts 
and  sizes  of  Hoosler  communities  In  all  parts 
of  the  State, 

OTHER    QtTESTlONS    ASKZS 

While  the  pro-  or  antl-Wlllkle  sentiments 
of  the  committeemen  and  commltteewomen 
have  attracted  the  most  Nation-wide  Interest, 
receiving  primary  emphasis  of  everybody  from 
Congressmen  to  colxunnists  and  radio  com- 
mentators, there  were  4  other  questions  on 
the  poll  cards,  which  also  evoked  a  display 
of  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  recipients. 

In  one  question,  the  precinct  leaders  were 
asked  to  Indicate  their  own  personal  prefer- 
ence for  President  in  1944:  In  another,  to 
state  their  opinion  as  to  the  strongest  can- 
didate for  the  office;  in  another,  to  designate 
their  Vice  Presidential  preferences;  and  In 
yet  another,  to  express  their  views  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  should  mix  exten- 
sively in  foreign  politics  after  the  war. 

VOTE    OM    rOaZICN    POUCT 

The  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  hereafter  mix  extensively  in  foreign 
politics  brought  in  the  following  replies: 

"Yes,  •  203;  "No,"  1.490. 

Forty-twc  percent  of  the  "grass  roots"  Re- 
publican leaders  indicating  Presidential  pref- 
erences named  Gov.  Thomas  E  Dewey,  of  New 
York,  as  their  idea  of  the  strongett  candidate; 
39.2  percent  stated  that  he  was  their  per- 
sonal preference;  and  23  4  percent  favored 
him  for  Vice  President. 

Thirty-nine  percent  like  Brlcker  best:  38 
percent  think  he  would  make  the  strongest 
Presidential  candidate;  and  25  percent  would 
nominate  him  for  Vice  President. 

Willkie  Is  the  personal  preference  of  10  per- 
cent, while  11  percent  designate  him  as  tb« 
strongest  candidate,  and  2  percent  would  run 
him  for  Vice  President. 

In  Allen  County  only  2  percent  of  the  Re- 
publican precinct  committeemen  and  com- 
mltteewomen  believe  Willkie  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  President  next  year.    In  this  county, 
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Brlcker  Ig  top  man  lor  the  Presidency,  with 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  t<ial  vote*-,  while 
thp  remaining  60  pcrcrnt  ar«'  dlvld.d  amrng 
Dewry,  Tnft,  and  half  a  d(i7»>n  others 

Th<'  nppoHitlcn  to  WiUkiP  in  De  Kalb 
County  constituteH  91  5  percent  of  the  total; 
In  Adams  County.  i>6  p«'rcent.  In  Randolph 
County.  94  5  percent  An.ouK  the  100  p«'r- 
cent  untl-WilIkie  c<Juntles  iire  Whit>y  (home 
of  Rppuhlic-.in  Sfatf  Chaiirnan  Ralph  F 
Oati-si.  Htcnhfii  ( home  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator Raymond  E  Wiiii.st.  Lagrange,  Union, 
Dearborn   and   Switzerland. 

INDUSTRIAI     \RtKH    OPPOSr    WII  I  KIK 

Governor  Biicker  s  streii^^th  In  the  dozen 
comities  rfln(?ed  alonR  the  Ohio  line  Is.  as 
perh  ips  might  naturally  be  expected,  some- 
what ^rPiiter  than  that  shown  for  the  State 
as  d  whole 

Ot  pirticular  Interest  is  th«'  fact  that  antl- 
Willkic  sentiment  is  strong  in  large  populous 
1  .dustrial  counties  whose  votes  frequently 
determine   the  outcome  of  elections 

In  Lake  and  St  Joseph  Counties,  for  ex- 
ample. anti-Willkie  committeemen  cast  92 
percent  of  the  ballots  sent  in  frc^m  those 
areas:  in  Vanderburgh  County  (EvansviUe) . 
SO  percent;  In  Vi^o  {Terre  Haute),  89  percent; 
li  Allen  (Fort  Wayne).  98  peirent;  In  Marlon 
(Indianapolis!.   53   percent 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  have  come 
«xpres6lons  of  interest  In  the  poll,  which  was 
Initiated  on  March  15.  when  the  first  ballots 
were  sent  out  accompanied  by  the  following 
letter 

"To  Prec.not  ComjJiittcemcn  and  Precinct 
Vice  Comtnitteemen: 

"In  the  Interests  of  obtaining  nn  honest, 
accurate  appraisal  of  the  composite  Judgment 
of  Republican  leaders  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, we  are  taking  a  poll  of  the  real  grass- 
roots leadership  of  this  Important  key  Stale 
on  what  is  probably,  at  this  time,  one  of  the 
mast  vital  of  political  questions 

"That  IS  to  say.  we  are  inquiring  of  all  the 
Republican  committeemen  and  committee- 
women  in  Indiana  a-s  to  their  preferences  for 
President  and  Vice  President  In  1944. 

NATION-WIDE    INTrRtST    SEEN 

"The  results  of  this  poll  will  be  given  pub- 
licity in  the  press  In  this  and  other  States, 
and  over  the  radios  of  the  country. 

"If  you  do  not  care  to  sign  your  name  to 
the  enclosed  postal  card,  or  otherwise  to 
Identify  yourself,  that  will  be  perfectly  all 
right  Just  send  us  the  card,  so  marked  as 
to  Indicate  your  reaction  to  one  or  mtjre  of 
the   questions   listed 

"We  believe  that  the  completion  of  this 
poll  win  be  of  tremendous  Interest  to  people 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  very 
probably  It  will  exercise  a  distinctly  helpful 
Influence. 

"We  sincerely  thank  you  for  all  your 
numerous  efforts  In  behalf  of  good  govern- 
ment In  general  and  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  particular,  and  would  welcome  an  expres- 
sion of  your  opinions  and  Ideas  at  the  point 
marked  "Remarks"  Will  you  please  return 
this  card  at  your  earliest  convenience''  It  is 
desired  to  complete  the  poll  by  March  20 
•"Very  truly  yours 

•"The  News-Sentinei  , 

"Fort   Wayne.  Ind" 

MAJORITY    MAKE   ""REMARKS  " 

It  Is  considered  quite  remarkable  that 
about  fJve  out  of  e%ery  six  cards  returned  car- 
ried the  sender's  name,  county,  and  precinct 
or  township:  and  about  two-thirds  made 
'"remarks."  of  which  the  following,  taken 
from  the  last  batch  of  return*  today,  are 
typical: 

Prom  Anderaon.  in  MadlM)n  County  '"Stop 
mixing  In  foreign  politica.    I  auy  let  ■  be  free 


of  England  again,  and  run  our  own  country 
In  our  own  way   " 

From  Duboi.s  In  Dubois  County:  "The 
people  of  this  county  do  not  care  for  any 
more  campaign  oratory"  from  Windy  Will- 
kle  •• 

Prom  Vevay  in  Switzerland  County  "Keep 
out  of  foreign  politics,  and  nominate  Dewey 
for  Premdent   " 

From  Nor.h  Vernon,  in  Jenning*  County: 
"It  Wllikie  runs  agalnut  R  lonevelt.  he  will  be 
defeated  Let's  have  an  honest  ai.d  whulc- 
h.-^artrd  Republican!"' 

Fr(  m  Evan.vvlUe.  in  Vandeibuig  County: 
'"WlUkic  wou!d  not  get  10  votes  In  my  pre- 
cinct."" 

Prom  Dubois.  In  Dubois  County:  '"If  WUlkle 
Is  nominated,  I  would  favor  a  third-party 
candidate   " 

From  Scottsburg.  In  Scott  County:  '"We 
need  a  man  who  can  carry  New  York,  and  I 
believe  Dewey  can  do  that   " 

Prom  Napoleon,  In  Ripley  County:  "We 
need  a  man  from  the  Midle  West.  We  ve 
had  a  New  Yorker  In  the  White  Hou.se  too 
long  already.  I  11  pick  Taft.  of  Ohio.  He's 
had  the  most  experience  and  Is  the  most 
Icvel-hiadrd  '■ 

From  EvansviUe:  "WUlkle  has  changed 
sides  too  much,  people  around  here  have  no 
cor.fldence  In  him" 

Prom  Goshen.  In  Elkhart  County:  "If  WUl- 
kle Is  our  candidate  we  will  still  have  a 
Democrat  In  the  presidency  after  1945 — 
whether  he  Is  elected  or  defeated   " 

From  Bloomlngton.  in  Monroe  County: 
"WlUkie  might  be  all  right  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent;  but  I  prefer  Dewey  to  head  the  ticket." 

Prom  SummltvU.'e.  In  Madison  County: 
"We  need  no  WiUkles  He  concurs  with  this 
administration's  Internationalist  and  inter- 
ventionist program  to<j  much.  What  we  need 
Is  a  Piesident  who  will  first  minister  unto 
his  own  household,  for  he  that  does  not.  the 
Scriptures  tell  tis.  Is  worse  than  an  infidel. 
Sweep  Washington  of  so-called  social  plan- 
ners— sweep  It  as  clean  a.s  a  windswept 
desert  '■ 


Presidential  Pketerence  Poll 
the  news  sen'nnil.  fort  wayne.  ind 

1  Do  you  think  that  Wendell  L.  WUlkle 
should  be  nominated  for  President  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  In  1944?     Yes No  .. 

No  ... 

2.  Wlio  do  you  think  would  be  the  strongest 
Presidential  candidate  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  1944''     Governor  Brlcker,  of  Ohio 

3  Who  Is  your  first  choice  for  next  year's — 
1944 — Republican  Presidential  nomination? 
Brlcker,  of  Ohio. 

4  Who  do  you  think  would  be  the  strong- 
est candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket?     Dewey. 

5  Do  you  favor  the  United  States  mixing 
extensively  in  foreign  politics  after  this  war? 
Yes    No   ..    No   ... 

Remarks:  The  people  of  Dubois  County  do 
not  care  for  any  more  "campaign  oratory  " 
from  WiUkie. 

Name 


County    ..Dubose.     Precinct 


(Above  Is  reproduced  a  typical  grass  roots  " 
poll  card,  with  Government  seal  mutilated  to 
conform  to  wartime  postal  legulatlons.  which 
wa«  received  today  from  a  precinct  commit- 
teeman In  Dut>ol8  County.  In  the  southwest 
part  of  Indiana  It  was  one  of  1,093  such 
carda  returned  to  the  Newa-Sentlnel  from 
all  parta  of  the  State  during  the  past  week, 
making  poMible  a  sampling  of  rank-and-file 
Republican  sentiment  which  haa  attracted 
NHti(jn-wlde  attention.  Interest,  and  com- 
ment ) 


Florida  Barge  Canil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  rLORiDA 
l.N  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr  Speaker  and 
Member.s.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s.  I  In.sert  In  the  Appendix  a  brief 
item  from  the  Boston  Traveler  of  March 
26  on  the  Florida  Canal,  and  al.'io  an 
editorial  from  the  WashinRton  Tinie.s- 
Herald  of  March  29  on  the  same  subject: 

[From  the  Boston  Traveler  of  March  26. 

1943] 

Inland  Waterways 

(By  S.  WlUson  Richards.  Editor,  the  Marine 

News) 

Striking  events  are  making  manifest  the 
real  value  of  the  inland  waterways  Now. 
owing  to  their  safety  and  to  the  burden  on 
the  railroads,  their  worth  to  the  Nation  is 
Incalculable 

Tlie  public  knows  practically  nothing 
about  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  assets,  the 
Federal    waterways  .■system 

Now.  with  the  fate  of  the  democratic 
world  depending  so  much  upon  America 
for  supplies,  equipment,  and  military  and 
ravTl  aid.  how  futile  the  situation  would 
be  but  for  these  waterways. 

Every  shipyard  in  America  la  located  on 
a  waterway  improved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Without  Improved  harbors.  Improved  chan- 
nels from  the  sea  and  lakes,  our  Navy  and 
merchant  marine  could  not  exist;  our  rail- 
roads would  not  have  the  tremendous  ton- 
nage bi  ight  to  or  taken  from  them  by  ships; 
water  terminals  would  be  nonexistent.  The 
coastal  terminal  cities  of  today  were  made 
possible  throiigli  the  interchange  of  water- 
borne  and   rail  commerce. 

Without  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  water  trans- 
portation between  New  York  and  Boston 
would  be  more  perilous,  take  longer,  and  be 
more  expensive.  Right  now.  without  the 
canal,  all  this  shipping  would  face  probable 
submarine   attack. 

Without  Improvements  made  on  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  system,  the  economical  movement  of 
sufQclent  grain  oil.  lumber,  pulpwood  and 
other  bulk  products  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  seaboard  would  be  a  problem  These 
waterways  serve  another  purpose;  they  help 
keep  railway  rates  where  they  should  be. 
The  Improved  Hudson  enables  the  Port  of 
Albany  to  handle  ocean  shipping. 

Without  the  Improved  Chesapeake  and  Del- 
aware Canal.  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
deep  draft  vessels  to  move  between  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Bays,  again  safe  from  sub- 
marine attack. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  today  If  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterways 
were  deep  and  wide;  if  the  proposed  canals 
across  New  Jersey  and  Florida  were  com- 
plete Then,  this  protected  waterway  sys- 
tem would  extend  from  Boston  to  close  to 
the  Mexican  border.  Through  It.  tankers 
and  barge*,  deatroyer*  and  other  light  draft 
naval  vessels  could  navigate  aafely. 

Without  the  Improyed  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  much  of  the  vaat  movement  of 
bulk  commodities  from  the  gulf  coast  would 
bav*  to  move  at  coata  many  times  that  on 
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waterways  and.  now.  on  the  dangeroua  open 

aea. 

Without  the  deretopment  of  the  Houston 
ahlp  channel  the  world  port  of  Houston,  as 
the  great  city  of  the  Bouthwebt.  would  not 
exist  RaUways  handled,  either  bef ( re  or 
after  water  shipment,  a  large  part  of  the 
tremendous  tnnnafre  of  this  port 

Without  the  great  locks  at  the  8oo.  the 
Improved  St.  Marys.  8t.  Clair,  and  Detrr:t 
Rivers,  the  improved  hartxim  at  Great  L<akes 
porta,  the  faculties  for  moving  90.000.000 
tons  annually  of  vitally  needed  lien  ore  irom 
upper  L:  ke  Superior  to  ports  on  Lake^  Michi- 
gan and  Erie  would  not  exli^t.  except  at  a 
tranapcrtatlon  cost  of  from  8  to  10  tunes  the 
water  rates.  Our  commanding  position  in 
the  steel  world  would  be  lost 

When  Initiated,  many  projects  so  vital  to 
us  now  wtie  criticized  or  cor.deraned  by 
selfish  or  sectional  interests.  ""P'  rk  barrel." 
they  shouted  to  an  uninformed  public.  And 
today,  the«e  same  Interests  continue  to  com- 
bat the  expansion  of  our  unparalleled  natural 
waterways,  expansion  necessary  lor  dcfet.se 
and  for  the  growth  of  the  Natl<  n. 

At  thi:-  solemn  monvnt,  our  (  utiook  would 
be  dark  but  for  the  existence  of  the  facilities 
for  naval  m<  bUity  and  water-borne  ccmmerce. 

America  has  the  prea^si  potential  Inlai.d 
and  mtracuasiul  waterway  system  on  earth; 
development  is  n:aking  it  a  priceless  national 
a.^sct.  assuring  the  s;  ft  »y  of  the  W:.'wlii  and 
benefits  for  all  the  people. 


(From  the  W.nshlngton  Times-Herald  of 

M:irch  29.    1943] 

Finish  That  BAacz  Canal 

This  week  may  see  some  definite  action 
t..ken  In  Co.ngre.-.s  toward  either  granting  or 
denying  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States  an 
Inlar.d-waterway.  snbmarineproof  route,  for 
fcarce  tran.'=port  of  oil  from  the  Gulf  oil  ports. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  16 
scheduled  to  act  some  time  this  week  on  the 
$44,000,000  appropriation  needed  to  complete 
the  Florida  barge  cpnal  and  thus  complete 
this  oil-barge  waterway.  A  subcommittee  of 
t^ls  committee  has  already  voted  In  favor  of 
the  aprrupriation. 

What  with  Secretary  Kkes  and  other  bu- 
reaucrats continually  (and  gleefully,  as  a 
rule)  assuring  us  that  we'll  be  worse  off  for 
fuel  oil  next  winter  than  last,  we  hope  Con- 
gress will  push  this  appropriation  throuph  as 
fast  as  may  be  and  let  the  work  go  ahead. 

The  canal  referred  to  runs  along  the  Juck- 
soiivil!e-Port  Inglis  route.  acr(  ss  northern 
Florida,  which  wns  orlelnally  laid  out  by 
Lt  Col.  (now  Lt  Gen  )  Brehon  B  Somervell 
In  1935.  Somervell  got  the  work  well  under 
way  on  what  was  originally  planned  as  a  full- 
size  ship  canal,  but  then  Conercse  decided  it 
was  a  boondoggle  and  cut  off  the  money  to 
fiulsh  the  Job. 

PLTNTT   OIL.  PLINTT   CAS 

The  canal  never  did  look  like  a  bocndcg^le 
to  us  When  Pearl  Harbor  happened  the  canal 
shucked  off  any  traces  of  boondogglery  that 
It  may  once  have  had. 

The  reason  for  that  Is  summarized  In  the 
argument  Gen  Charles  P.  Summerall  puts  up 
for  completion  of  the  project  as  a  barge  canal 
only 

General  Summerall  Is  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Ship  Canal  Authority,  and  a  former 
United  State*  Army  Chief  of  b  afT  who  shone 
particularly  during  his  military  career  as  an 
engineering  and  construction  expert 

He  insists  that  if  we  will  only  finish  this 
canal  the  Atlantic  aeaboard  thereafter  can 
have  all  the  fuel  oil  and  gaaoline  It  need* 
without  rattonlnf  either  commodity.  The 
neceaaary  hauling  nquipment  would  be  an 
appruprut«  number  of  large,  cheaply  coa- 


structed  barges  ualni;  no  critical  materials 
plus  a  few  powerful  Diesel-englned  tugs. 

Nor  would  completion  of  the  canal,  aays 
General  Summerall.  call  for  any  substantial 
amounts  of  critical  materials  for  steam  Rhov- 
els.  dredges,  etc  This  equipment  is  now  In 
(Xlst4<nce  and  available  for  the  work.  Since 
thene  machines  turn  out  huy.e  amounts  of 
work  per  man  needed  to  operate  iliem,  the 
labor  problem  would  be  blmilarly  -mall. 

riie  work  could  be  flnl;>hed  In  hbout  10 
moiith.-i,  according  to  the  Summerall-and- 
assoclat's  estimates — which  would  be  about 
the  end  of  next  January  if  it  could  be  begun 
now  It  got  pretty  cold  about  the  end  ol  last 
January  In  these  parts.  U  you  remember. 

MTSTKRIOUS  MR     ICKES 

Wl'.v.  then,  doesn't  Congres.«  give  the  Plnr- 
Iri^  barse  canal  Job  the  green  light,  in  the 
fiin  of  that  »44.000.000  appropi  latlon? 

W"e  pather  from  reliable  scuices  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Harold  L  Ickcs  us  the 
main  stumbling  block,  with  some  assistance 
from  a  few  railroads  and  large  oil  companies. 

The  railroads  want  to  carry  as  much  oil 
by  tank  car  as  may  be;  the  oil  companies  fear 
the  inland  waterway  may  undercut  their 
post-war  coastwise  tanker  business.  You  can 
understand  the  railroad  and  oU  company  op- 
position, though  we  tliink  it  Is  misguided. 

The  oil  companies  seein  to  Us  to  be  unduly 
alarmed,  since  admittedly  the  proposed 
barge  transportation  wUl  be  more  expensive 
than  tanker  transportation  is  in  peacetime. 
After  the  war,  the  cheaper  tankers  would 
naturally  get  l>ack  most  if  not  all  of  the  busi- 
ness. And  the  inland  waterway  route  would 
be  a  threat  help  in  direct  oil  and  gas  delivery 
to  Waterway  towns  wliere  large  tankers  can't 
put  In. 

Mr.   Ickcs'   oppasltion   remains   mysterious 

to    Ua 

It  seems  that  Honest  Harold,  as  he  is 
aome times  called,  Just  does  not  like  water- 
borne  oil  transport.  When  Harold  doesn't  like 
a  thing,  hia  not  to  reason  why;  he  Just  doesn't 
like  It.  and  he  fights  It  to  the  last  ditch.  He 
also  appears  to  enjoy  m.ak.i'ig  people  mere 
miserable  in  wartime  than  they  need  be. 
We  surmise,  too.  that  Harold  is  a  trifle  Jealous 
because  somebody  else  besides  himself 
thought  up  this  possible  solution  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  oil  and  gas  problems. 

None  of  these  Icketian  objections  seems 
sufHcient  reasoa  for  Congress  to  deny  this 
relief  to  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Sutes. 


The  Chicago  Tribane  Has  Kind  Words 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Commitiee 
and  Criticism  for  the  Rami  Skip-a-Year- 
of-Taxes  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  RETIARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CAUPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  am  quite  sure  that  that  which 
in  contained  therein  will  be  helpful  to 
the  membership  In  arriving  at  a  correct 
decl.Klon  In  respect  to  the  !>o-caIled  Ruml 
aklp-a-ycar-of-taxca  plan.  I  offer  for  In- 
clusion In  the  Rscoio  an  a  part  of  my 
Instant  remark*  an  editorial  which  ap- 


peared In  the  Chicago  Tribune  Ju.«t  a  few 
days  ago.  an  editorial  which  the  head- 
line writer  has  entitled  "The  Ruml  Plan 
and  Some  Alternatives." 
The  editorial  follows: 

TIIK    %VUl.    riJiti     AND    BOMF     Al  TTKNATrVM 

There  are  sop-.e  thlni;.*  nb)Ut  the  RunU 
plan  that  we  think  df-^erve  more  attention 
than  they  have  rrrc  Ived 

It  Is  said  that  almost  nob')dy  In  thla 
country  set  aside  money  In  1942  to  pay  the 
taxes  on  1942  Income  that  are  now  coming 
due  Tlifit  i-nn't  be  true  because  the  Treas- 
ury sold  to  individual  tixpayers  hundredk  of 
mUIions  of  dollars  worth  of  tax  notes  in 
1942  They  were  bou;tht  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  1942  income  tiixes  in  1943 
Moreover,  'iie  savings  of  the  country  were 
never  larger  than  they  were  In  1942  There 
may  be  a  lot  of  linprcv;dcnt  cltizcas.  but  It 
Is  a  libel  on  the  people  of  this  country  to 
pretend  that  almost  nobody  set  aside  money 
to  meet  the  taxes  he  knew  were  coming  due 
on  March  15,  1943.  A  lot  of  jjeople  have 
their  payments  In  hand  and  have  kissed  the 
money  good-bye.  The  Ruml  plan,  If  adapted. 
will  give  It  back  to  them 

The  people  who  p.reue  that  the  Ruml  plan 
presents  no  threat  of  Inflation  because  citi- 
zens will  go  on  paying  about  the  same 
amount  to  the  Government,  year  by  year, 
either  way.  will  be  right  If  the  money  re- 
served or  taxes  Is  kept  in  the  savings  banks 
or  invested  in  Government  bonds 

If  any  considerable  amount  ol  the  savings 
gets  into  the  already  swollen  current  of 
trade,  the  effect  will  be  noticeable  and  it 
may  be  very  damaging.  It's  hard  enough 
now  to  keep  prices  from  balkx  ning  out  of 
sight  and.  if  the  rate  of  spending  goes  up, 
the  problem  may  become  insoluble. 

We  think  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  has  been  showing  good  sense 
In  examining  the  Ruml  plan  with  care  before 
adopting  it  or  any  modification  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  committee  has  been  wise  In  re- 
jecting the  Treasury  s  scheme  to  combirie 
the  Worst  features  of  both  the  present  plan 
and  the  Ruml  plan.  The  Treasury  says  It 
will  Indorse  a  scheme  to  bring  the  taxpayer 
up  to  date  if  the  taxpayer  is  required  to  pay 
something  like  18  mon'chs'  taxes  in  12 
months.  Everybody  above  the  poverty  line 
is  now  obliged  to  pay  a  substantial  part  of 
his  income  In  taxes  and  the  rates  are  already 
so  high  that  a  50-percent  Increase  will  be 
unbearable.  About  all  that  can  be  said  of 
the  Treasury's  compromise  plan  Is  that  It 
would  ruin  all  but  the  most  provident  of  the 
citizens. 


Debate  Starts  on  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    nVDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
OKD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  by 
H.  B  Snyder,  from  the  Oary  <Ind.)  Po^t- 
Trlbune: 

DSCAT*  irrAST»  on  atrMt  flak 

IVbHtc  on  the  Ruml  tas  plan  started  yes- 
terday in  th«  lower  Hotiae  at  Oonfrcas  and 
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will  last  for  4  days  When  the  vote  Is  taken 
we  will  know  whetl.er  Congress  Is  looking  at 
tne  facts  of  taxation  or  the  politics  of  It  But 
with  taxation  having  become  a  very  serious 
problem  facing  almost  every  adult  person  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  let  It  be  booted  around 
by  politics 

Fortunately  at  this  time  the  most  sensible 
tax  proposal  anyone  has  thought  up  for  years 
1«  getting  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
support  of  the  country.  Of  course,  we  are 
speaking  of  the  Ruml  plan.  In  the  ma'^t  re- 
cent Gallup  poll  (announced  Monday)  the 
plan  was  supported  by  85  percent  of  the 
American  people. 

Why  this  unheard  of  majority  In  favor  of  a 
tax  plan?  Because  it  takes  the  big  unknown 
out  of  Income  taxation.  It  provides  for  the 
collection  of  1943  taxef  in  1943.  That  Is  the 
central  feature  of  the  Ruml  plan  People 
wont  have  to  wonder  whether  they  will  have 
enough  income  next  year  to  pay  income  tax 
or.  what  they  receive  this  year 

In  everyone's  mind  a  second  fca'.ure  Is  con- 
nected with  the  Ruml  plan;  that  is  collection 
at  the  source  With  the  tax  year  moved  up 
to  coincide  with  the  payment  of  the  tax  and 
the  tax  collected  at  the  source  most  of  the 
uncertainty  and  fear  of  taxation  will  have 
been  removed 

Both  of  these  features  are  so  sensible  and 
so  popular  we  doubt  if  Congress  will  dare  to 
vote  the  Ruml  plan  down.  But  why  should 
any  Congressman  want  to  do  so?  He  wilt  not 
be  helping  himself,  his  constituents,  or  his 
country. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  more  money  will  be 
collected  under  the  Ruml  plan  than  under 
any  other  that  has  been  suggested  Is  not 
that  the  most  Important  factor  in  war  taxa- 
tion? 

The  Treasury  is  opposed  to  the  Ruml  plan. 
prijb;ibly  because  It  did  not  sugi^est  it  or  be- 
cause the  President  is  Interested  in  the 
political  phase  of  the  quef-tlon.  He  still  In- 
sists that  it  will  not  be  fair  to  treat  rich  tax- 
pavers   the  same  as  others 

This  i.e  about  the  poorest  argument  anyone 

rould  put  up  for  ;\  tax  bill,  and  it  is  cur  belief 
Mr  RiMJsevelt  is  nuikmg  a  serious  blunder  In 
Injecting  prejudice  into  this  problem  When 
85  percent  of  the  people  favor  a  meuiure  there 
is  good  reason  to  think  they  don't  have  much 
faith  in  the  arguments  against  it 

Just  remember  that  the  Ruml  plan  pro- 
poses that  every  taxpayer  .hall  be  treated 
txactly  alike.  Does  anyone  know  any  reason 
why  any  other  crlterlou  should  be  used? 


An  Official  of  W.  P.  A.  in  Arizona  Makes 
Final  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or    ARIZONA 

^    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

yiondaxi.  March  29.  1943 

M'-  MURDOCK.  Ml".  Speaker,  under 
lea\t'  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECORD.  I  want  to  insert 
a  letter  which  I  received  today  concern- 
ing th»'  "folding  up'  of  tlie  W.  P.  A.  in 
Arizona.  I  have  read  and  reread  this 
report,  not  only  because  it  is  written  by 
a  friend  of  mine,  but  it  is  the  final  word 
of  a  public  servant  announcing  that  the 
function  for  which  his  agency  was  cre- 
ated has  finished  its  work  and  it  is  proper 
to  Rive  an  accountm;;. 

He  is  reporting  to  me.  not  because  he 
in  requued  by  law  to  do  so  but  because 


he  thinks  hat  other  public  servants 
should  know  of  a  record  of  which  he  is 
not  ashamed.  It  is  a  good  accounting  of 
a  stewardship. 

During  the  years  of  the  ^rcat  depres- 
sion while  I  have  been  in  Coni^ress  I 
have  had  a  knowled'rie  of.  and  sympa- 
thetic understandinp  toward,  the  work 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  Arizona.  I  know  that 
a  true  accounting  may  ignore  the  oft- 
heard,  sarcastic  reference  to  "leaf  rak- 
ing.'  but  must  include  a  story  of  sah  ag- 
ing of  hrman  values  and  the  cc".struc- 
tions  of  public  works  to  serve  our  com- 
munity through  many  years. 

The  letter  i-.  as  follows: 

Work  Projects  Administration-. 

bT.'.TE  OF  Arizona. 

Phoenix.  Aric 

Now  that  the  Works  Projects  Administra- 
tum  programs  is  In  the  process  of  liquidation. 
we  feel  the  obligation  of  briefly  reporting  to 
the  tpons<irs  of  Works  Projects  Administra- 
tion projects  .some  of  the  accomplishments. 

The  physical  accomplishments  under  the 
program  included  such  major  Items  as  con- 
crete. Oil,  or  grade  surfacing  of  2  100  miles 
of  h  ghways.  278  miles  of  streets  and  alleys, 
and  200  miles  of  other  roads:  construction  or 
reron.siruction  of  5.768  bridges  and  viaducts, 
and  463  miles  of  concrete  sidewalks,  curb,  and 
gutter  The  building  program  Involved  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  284  struc- 
tures for  educational  purix)ses.  103  for  recre- 
ational, and  170  for  other  public  functions; 
2  new  airports  were  constructed  and  5  en- 
larged and  Improved:  120  miles  of  water 
mains,  storm  and  sewerape  lines  were  laid. 

The  major  activities  in  the  professional  and 
service  division  centered  arciund  the  nursery 
school,  vocational  training,  Americanization 
classes  for  aliens,  child  health  and  welfare, 
and  schwil  lunch  projects  Results  of  these 
are  well  known  throughout  the  State. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  operation 

in  Arl;-oni»  was  one  of  the  out.'tandiug  pro- 
grams In  the  Nation  There  were  several  rea- 
sons for  this  record  Fust,  the  program  in 
Arizona  was  devoid  of  politics  and  patronage, 
thanks  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
sti.ndmg  solidly  back  of  the  Piesidenfs  re- 
quest that  there  be  no  politics  m  the  admin- 
istration of  work  relief  Seioi^.d.  An/ona  be- 
ing a  pioneer  State,  the  need  for  public  iin- 
picvements  had  never  been  fully  satisfied. 
Tliird.  our  sponsors'  cooperation  in  the  lur- 
nl.'=hlng  of  project  proposals  and  the  necessary 
financing  for  the  higher  types  of  public  im- 
provement.'^ for  the  employment  of  needy  per- 
sons in  their  Immedinte  communities,  which 
resulted  in  probably  the  highest  average 
sponsors"  contribution  among  the  States. 

We  feel  that  the  most  Important  result  is 
what  the  program  has  meant  to  our  fellow 
citizens  who  were  forced  by  adverse  conditions 
to  seek  this  emplovment  By  your  presenta- 
tion of  sound  work  projects  (not  leaf  raking), 
these  persons  not  only  were  able  to  sustain 
their  families  thr(>ui',h  an  earned  wage  but 
hid  the  opportunity  to  tram  the  hand  and 
mind  and  regain  their  confidence  by  honest 
l.ibor  which,  "-upplementfd  by  sufflcient  ma- 
terial and  equipment,  produced  many  fine 
pnbl'c  Improvements  in  which  the  workers 
felt  a  Justifiable  pride. 

This  training  on  the  project  and  the  addi- 
tional training  furnished  through  our  voca- 
tional ni^ht  sch<.>ols.  and  later  the  assistance 
giVen  by  the  Arizor.a  voc;itional  schools, 
placed  our  workmen  m  the  pesition  that  when 
the  Increase  In  outside  employment  offered 
the  opportunity  they  were  able  to  compe- 
tently fill  n reded  positions 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that,  with  the 
closing  of  our  projects  on  February  1,  1943. 
and  with  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  em- 
ployees In  the  States  and  the  able  assistance 
of    the    Umied   States   Employment   Ser\ic«, 


all  but  100  of  the  former  maximum  load  cf 
1.5  000  persons  had  ''een  able  to  find  Jobs  in 
private   or   war   production  employment. 

We  believe  that  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
mlnistratiMn  program,  as  a  temporary  pallia- 
tive to  relieve  unemployment,  has  served 
the  purpose  and  Justified  Us  existence  dur- 
ing the  depression  through  physical  and 
humanitarian    accomplishments. 

It  l.e,  indeed,  encouraging  that  private  In- 
dustry is  now  engaged  in  a  planning  program 
designed  to  take  care  of  a  maximum  em- 
ployment after  the  war  and  that  this  is  be- 
ing supplemented  by  thinking  at  national. 
Slate,  and  local  levels  In  planning  necessary 
public  works.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  by 
this  combined  planning  we  will  never  acaln 
be  faced  with  an  unemployment  cnndltlrn 
such  as  was  experienced  during  the  last 
decade,  in  which  there  was  no  precedent  to 
guide  us.  no  time  for  long-range  planning, 
but  the  Immediate  necessity  of  providing 
employment.  Under  tho.se  conditions  some 
confusion  and  waste  were  inevitable. 

Whatever  success  was  accomplished  In 
Arizona,  we  realize  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  without  adequate  sponsors' 
planning  and  cooperation,  and  we  wish  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  this  administration 
and  the  workers  who  were  employed  by  these 
projects,  for  your  valued  assistance 
Yours  very    truly. 

Ray  Vtne. 
Acting  State  Administrator. 


Location  of  Alcohol  Manufacturing  Plants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Moruiav.  March  29,  1943 

Mr  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wisii  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution memorializing  Congress  and  the 
United  States  War  Production  Board  to 
changf^  their  policy  in  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion of  alcohol  manufacturing  plants: 
House   Concurrent   Resolution    11 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
grefs  and  the  United  States  War  Prc)duction 
Board  to  change  their  policy  In  regard 
to  the  location  of  alcohol  manufacturing 
plants 

Whereas  this  Nation's  economy  and  Its 
successful  war  program  are  so  fundamentally 
based  on  rubber  that  any  break-down  wh:ch 
may  occur  might  seriously  endanger  or  post- 
pone victory  for  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
only  solution  to  the  Nation  s  rtibber  problem 
is  in  volume  production  of  synthetic  rubber, 
and  from  the  reports  of  the  press,  this  vol- 
ume must  be  between  200  000  and  300  000 
tons  during  1943  lo  produce  the  over-all 
tonnage  from  all  sources,  including  natural 
rubber  and  synthetics,  of  more  than  773.000 
tons:  and 

Whereas  this  total  rcqulrem'^nt  Includes 
the  working  stock  and  natural  rubber  ba(  k- 
log  which  rubber  companies  miist  maintain. 
and  the  present  Gt)vernment  pri>gram  for 
synthetic  •■ubber,  again  relying  on  the  re- 
ports of  the  Nation's  press,  is  overwhelmingly 
dependent  on  the  production  of  butadiene, 
which  is  pnxluccd  from  either  petroleum  or 
alcohol:  and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  the 
Baruch  report  are  for  40  percent  of  the  bu- 
tadiene to  be  made  from,  alcohol  procebbcs. 


and  present  War  Production  Board  tabula- 
tions show  that  this  process  is  new  u.seci  in 
about  30  percent  of  'he  production  and  to 
the  end  of  January  1943,  only  5  percent  of 
the  butadiene  program  was  In  production: 
and 

Whereas  the  Baruch  rep^irt  points  out 
needs  for  aviH'.ion  gasoline,  liiel  for  merchant 
vessels  and  ships  of  the  Navy  confict  with 
the  needs  of  L/Utadiene  for  bynti.ttic  rub- 
ber;  and 

Whereas  a?^ricultural  alcohol  hris  been 
pro\ed  superior  both  in  terms  of  speed  of 
production  and  In  availflbility  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  Gillette  committee  flndlnts 
of  last  year  establlslied  the  fact  that  plants 
for  maiting  rubber  out  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts can  be  built  with  one-lhiid  of  the 
amount  of  critical  materials  required  by  the 
pctr.  leum  plants  and  onc-third  of  the  cost 
in   about    one-half  of  the  time:    and 

Whereas  tl  United  Stales  War  Production 
Board  has  recently  designated  certain  loca- 
tions for  alcohol  plant.":,  three  in  Iowa,  one 
in  Nebiiiska,  one  m  Missouri,  two  in  Illino:s. 
one  In  Wiscoi'.sin.  and  none  in  the  Slate  of 
Kansas;    and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Kansas  ben^.g  one  cf 
the  greatest  graln-prrKiucing  States  of  the 
Nation,  has.  and  will  ha'.e.  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  grain  and  other  raw  materials  nec- 
essary   in    the   manufacture    of   alcohol;    and 

Whereas  the  War  Production  Board  has 
adopted  the  policy  contained  in  the  so- 
called  Baru.h  committee  report  of  locatir.g 
al  Dho!  plants  on  navipable  streams  and.  as  a 
result,  has  precluded  the  placing  of  such  a 
plant  In  the  State  of  Kansas:   and 

Whereas  the  Slate  of  Kansas  has  the  largest 
gas  field  in  tne  woild,  the  g;.s  from  which 
Could  he  utilized  in  the  maiiufaciurfc  of  alco- 
hol- Now.  therefore,  be  It 

/J'".  >.'r<d  bv  thr  Hounr  of  Rcprcr.entatives  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  (the  senate  ccncuirmg 
f/iert'int.  That  we  re^pect^u;ly  urge  and  re- 
quest Congrefs  and  the  United  States  War 
Production  Board  to  consider  the  factors 
mentioned  in  the  preamble  cf  this  resolution, 
namely,  the  atundancc  of  grain,  the  abun- 
dance of  gas.  and  the  ebundance  of  water  as 
offsetting  the  adv.mtagc  of  a  navigable  stream 
and  c  nge  their  policy  so  that  'he  State  (f 
Kansas  would  be  eligible  to  be  designated 
as  a  place  where  an  alcohol  plant,  or  any  of 
the  related  plants  required  in  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  should  be  located;  be  it 
further 

Rc^olv^d.  Th.it  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  tc  each  Member  of  Congre.'^s  from 
Kansa.«.  includine  both  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives: th.e  President  of  the  Senate;  the 
Speaker  of  the  House:  the  Pres  dent  of  the 
United  States:  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  State."^:  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board:  Mr  William  M  Jeffers.  Rubber 
Director;  and  Mr  James  F.  Byrnes.  Economic 
Stabilizer,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch. 


PennsyWania  Grade  Crude  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HZPRESENTATR^ES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr,  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  a  very  intercepting 
speech  appearing  In  the  columns  of  the 
Oil  City  E>errick,  Oil  City.  Pa.,  by  P.  J. 
Nocn,  secretary  of  the  Bradford  District 
Oil  Producers  Association  on  Pennsyl- 


vania grade  crude  oil.  the  finest  lubri- 
cating oil  found  anywhere   throughout 
tlie  world  today. 
Mr.   Noon's  speech   follows: 

I  assume  that  you  men  present  this  after- 
noon represent  various  types  of  businesses 
and  proicssions  in  and  surrounding  the  ciiy 
o'  Bradlt)rd.  E\ery  progressive  bt:s:ntSMiian 
hk^  to  know  a  httle  about  oih^r  bu^.ne.sses 
or  indu-tries  in  hi&  particular  locality  Tlie 
vast  economic  changes  wh:ch  have  occurred 
during  the  past  years  have  made  us  realize 
tiiat  while  each  particular  indtuiry  Is  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  we  are.  as  a 
group,  interested  in  the  prosperity  oi  one  an- 
other whether  we  be  businessmen,  profes- 
sional men,  manufacturers,  or  o:l  producers. 

INDUSTRY  IS  ESSENTIAL  ONE 

1  happen  to  be  associated  with  the  peiro- 
leum  industry.  Some  of  us.  perhaps  w^me  of 
you,  cull  it  the  oil  business.  Under  which- 
ever name  you  clioo.se  to  call  it — if  we  sti:dy 
tl:.s  business  seriously  — we  shall  find  it  to  be 
?.  basic  essential  undcrtakintr.  It  is  so  fund  t- 
mentnl  that,  without  it.  few  other  industrial 
e/iterpris^s  would  have  reached  the  advanced 
stages  of  progress  they  enjoy  today  The 
services  of  the  oil  Industry  are  so  widespread 
that  every  civilized  person,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  uses  petiolcum  products  or  serv- 
ice^ 

All  crude  oil  Is  not  the  .s.Tme  quality.  Just 
a."-  we  have  d:ffprent  grades  and  qualities  of 
coal,  lumber  cattle,  and  meta'.s  we  also  have 
different  grades  of  crude  oil.  Generally 
speaking,  price  is  indicative  of  quality  and 
tiie  present  price  of  $3  per  barrel  for  crude  oil 
produced  in  McKeau  County  is  the  highest 
price  paid  in  the  United  States.  Some  grades 
o.'  western  oils  sell  for  as  low  as  70  cents  per 
barrel. 

According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
sitin,  "Pennsylvania  oil,  which  is  a  kind  and 
grade  of  oil  produced  in  the  Appalachian 
field,  i.s  a  high-grade  lubricating  oil,  and  is 
regarded  by  the  public  as  a  superior  grade 
of  oil,  by  rea.son  of  which  it  commands  a 
higher  price  than  oilier  nils  produced  in  tlie 
Mid -Continent  field  and  the  California  field, 
and  is  also  regarded  as  a  hichcr  grade  and 
more  desirable  oil  than  any  blend  or  com- 
bination of  Pennsylvania  oil  with  the  oils 
produced  in  said  other  fields,  and  commands 
a  iiigher  price  in  the  market  than  such  blend 
w;th  inferior  oils." 

COVEnS    1,750,000    ACBES 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  grade  area  covers  ap- 
prc:-vimate!y  1,750.000  productive  acres  in 
wc'aiern  New  York  State,  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, western  West  Virginia,  and  south- 
eastern Ohio,  The  Bradford  field  consists  of 
approximately  85.000  acres,  and  that  part  of 
the  Bradford  field  which  lies  entirely  within 
the  county  of  McKean  comprises  about  75  OCO 
acres  of  productive  territory.  It  is  the  mo.st 
important  oil  producing  errltory  in  the 
Pennsylvania  grade  area.  The  daily  average 
production  of  the  entire  Pennsylvania  grade 
area  last  year  was  78.032  (1942)  barrels  The 
production  of  the  Bradford  field  averrgrd 
4?  555  (1942|  barrels  daily  last  year  or  54  53 
(1942(  percent  of  the  total  pn  ducticn  of  the 
entire  Penn  grade  area.  McKean  Countys 
production  averaged  38.745  (1942)  barrels 
daily  last  year  or  49.65  (19421  percent  cf  the 
total  production  of  the  entire  Penn  grade 
area 

As  to  how  oil  was  formed  is  a  disputed 
ques'irn.  but  reoh  g'.sts  are  of  the  tspinicn 
that  the  Bradford  oil  sand  which  ranges 
from  1.200  to  2.C00  test  below  the  surlace  ot 
the  earth  wns  at  one  time  covered  by  water, 
and  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  the 
earth  at  that  time  have,  tiiruugh  miUions 
of  years,  been  changed  Into  crude  oil. 

WATEB   rLOODING  USED 

During  the  early  years  in  the  development 
of  the  McKean  Coimt;  field,  tbe  force  whlcli 


removed  the  oil  from  the  Band  was  the  dis- 
solved natuial  gas  In  the  oil.  As  this  gas 
became  deplete^l.  oil  ceased  to  flow  to  tl:e 
Oil  wells,  production  dropped  considerably, 
yet  only  about  one-tlilid  of  the  original  o;l 
ccntent  hud  teen  remcved  from  the  sand. 
Water  is  now  u^d  to  remo\e  part  of  the 
remaining  oil  content  b;-  wiu.t  is  called  the 
waur-flocding  pK»cess  The  arr;uis:einr;.t 
of  oil  and  v  ater  wells  is  prnicipally  the 
five-s.pot  set-up  where  f^ur  water  wtlls  are 
drilled  on  the  corners  of  a  square,  water  is 
admitted  to  these  water  wtl.s.  and  the  oil 
if  forced  to  the  center  of  the  square  where 
an  oil  well  is  drilled.  It  is  advantageous  not 
to  drill  the  oil  well  jntil  ail  tlie  oil  possible 
has  been  forced  into  the  center  are.i  Water 
wells  are  drilled  and  water  admitted  from 
6  to  9  months  before  the  oil  wells  are  drilled. 
Pennsylvania  grade  oil  h;:s  ilie  natural 
qualities  which  makes  It  possible  to  manu- 
facture *he  highest  grade  Uitir:catin.j  oil. 
I  we  were  to  take  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duced In  this  county  and  determine  its 
by-produ''ts.  some  of  the  must  Important 
would  be  as  follows:  Gasoline,  naphtha,  ker- 
osene, cylinder  stock,  rnd  bright  stock. 
Bright  stock  is  a  nitural  b'.^se  for  av.ation 
lubricants.  If  military  expert-s  are  correct 
ir  their  assumption  that  tlie  present  world- 
wide conflict  must  be  won  in  the  air.  Mc- 
Ke;in  County  crvrie  oil.  by  rensan  of  its  by- 
products, is  contributine  sub-^tantially  t<i- 
ward  that  victory.  Highest  quality  oils  are 
necessary  'or  the  lubrication  of  nn  ename 
operating  under  the  revere  t€..iperatu:e 
changes  encountered  in  the  operation  of  an 
airpii-.iie  motor. 

STtT)Y    RECOVERY   PROBLEM 

I  have  already  stated  that  this  county 
is  the  most  Important  oll-p:oduclng  terri- 
tory in  the  Pennsylvania  grade  area.  The 
production  of  oil  Is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  continued  economic  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  approximately  120  OUO.OOO  barrels 
of  oil  can  still  be  recovered  in  this  county 
by  present  methods  Our  pre'^ent  yearly 
production  approximates  12000.000  barrels. 
N<jtwithstanding  the  Increased  production 
brought  about  by  the  innovation  of  water 
fincding.  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that 
from  30  to  40  percent  of  the  ori^-inal  oil  con- 
tent btill  remains  In  the  ground.  Any  In- 
dustry, in  order  to  pngrr.ss  in  these  highly 
competitive  tiroes,  must  of  necessity  resort 
to  a  program  of  scientific  research  in  order 
to  dtvelcp  ways  and  means  of  discovering 
new  products  or  improvinp  its  existing  prod- 
uct. The  producers  of  McKean  County  ha\e 
not  been  found  to  be  dilatory  in  this  regard. 
In  conjunction  with  the  school  of  mineral 
Industries  at  State  College,  a  Bradford  dis- 
trict research  group  was  organized  about 
8  years  ago  In  order  to  study  the  existing 
problems  of  the  producing  industry  In  Mc- 
Kean County  and  to  successfully  solve  the 
future  problems  of  the  field  The  recovery 
of  every  barrel  of  crude  oil  which  nature  has 
bountifully  stored  in  the^e  beautiful  hills 
and  valleys  of  McKean  County  is  of  para- 
mount Imporianco  to  the  producer,  farmer, 
merchant,   and  home   owner. 

VALUATIONS   ARE  C.'TED 

The  total  valuation  In  McKeaa  County  on 
which  taxes  were  paid  for  the  year  1941  was 
$36,065,740  (1942)  exclusive  of  personal  prrp- 
erty  valuation.  The  oil  vnluaricn  of  tlie 
county  for  the  year  1942  was  $19  372,f00.  TTiC 
total  oil  t.'!xes  for  the  year  1942  for  county 
at  d  township  road  and  school  amounted  to 
approximately  $600  OCX).  Tlie  principal  oU 
production  of  McKean  County  lies  within 
the  confines  of  re\en  townships:  Bradford. 
Eldred.  Foster.  Hamlin.  Keating,  Lafayette, 
and  Otto.  In  these  seven  towix'^hipe,  oil-pro- 
duction valuation  equaled  82  percent  cf  the 
total  real  estate  and  occupatior.al  valuation. 
Over  the  entire  county,  oil-production  valu- 
ation equaled   approximately  50  percent  ot 
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thr  total  real  e^^tate  and  occupational  valua- 
tion. These  figures  are  stgnlflcant  with  rela- 
tion to  the  maintenance  ol  county  gcvern- 
mcnt.  roads,  nnd  schools.  They  are  also  sig- 
nificant to  the  farmer,  merchant,  and  real- 
estate  owner 

Thousand.^  of  men  are  employed  in  the 
production  of  crude  oil  In  the  county.  There 
are  2  modern  and  well-equipped  reflnorles 
lorated  In  McKean  County  which  take  the 
crude  produced  In  this  county  and  In  addi- 
tion our  crude  is  shipped  to  the  eastern  Fea- 
board  The  refineries  located  In  the  county 
employ  hundred.'i  of  men  At  McKean  Coun- 
ty's present  production  rate  of  ajjproximately 
35.000  barrels  per  day  and  at  the  present  price 
of  $3  per  barrel  at  the  wells,  the  gross  monthly 
Income  amounts  to  about  $3,150  000  It  is 
estimated  that  about  60  percent  of  this  total 
remains  in  our  banking  Institutions  subject 
to  check. 

PETROLEl'M    KGE 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  petroleum 
products  have  penetrated  into  our  lives  and 
Into  the  American  way  of  doing  things. 
Automotive  and  air  transportation  are  entire- 
ly dependent  on  them.  Diesel  locomotives 
are  the  pride  of  our  railroads,  just  as  oil- 
burning  steamers  are  the  pride  of  our  fleet. 
Manufactvirers  lubricate  the  wheels  of  prac- 
licuUy  every  machino  with  petroUum  oils. 
and  fuel  oils  furiii>h  a  great  deal  of  tht- 
power.  We  provide  pprays  for  fighting  In- 
sects. pa:a!Tin  fur  prcsfrvlng  farm  product.^, 
and  an  economical  fuel  fur  trauhportatiou 
over  roads  Improved  with  asphalt  Human 
history  ha.s  been  divided  into  a?;es  such  as  the 
Iron  age  Truly,  we  are  living  In  what  might 
be  called  the  petroleum  ng*>.  and  I  a-^•UIe  you 
that  McKean  County  is  a  dominant  factor  m 
that  petroleum  age. 
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HON  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPKESENTATIVES 
Tuesday  March  30   1943 

M:-.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
only  after  an  e.xpenmental  period  fol- 
lowing the  pa.ssage  of  the  original  price- 
control  bill,  that  this  country  decided  to 
make  price  control  really  effective  by 
putting  ceilings  on  farm  products,  as 
well  as  on  all  otner  item.s  whali  are  used 
in  everyday  life. 

Wlien  the  original  price-control  bill 
was  passed  the  farmer  \Vc  s  given  a  pref- 
erential and  unique  .statii.s.  The  over-all 
price-control  bill  did  not  control  his 
products,  and  even  after  a  ceiling  was 
placed  on  farm  products,  it  was  still  over 
and  above  parity  prices,  which  other  con- 
sumer's items  have  received. 

A  farmer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not 
only  a  producer,  but  also  a  consumer  and 
any  substantial  increase  in  farm  prices 
must  necessarily  result  in  the  increase  of 
other  prices. 

It  was  the  very  fact  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  price  ceilings  on  every- 
thing a  person  buys,  that  made  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  price  ceilint^s  on  farm 
products  as  well.  We  saw  fit,  under  the 
latest  set-up  to  establish  price  ceilings 
on  items  of  food,  clothins.  and  the  like, 
simply  because  without  such  c(>ilings  we 
would  have  had  a  runaway  market  and 


everything  that  one  uses  would  sky- 
rocket in  price  and  ultimately  you  and 
I.  and  the  man  m  the  street,  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  buy  anything  because 
one's  income  could  never  keep  pace  with 
the  risint;  prices  of  goods.  A  typical  in- 
stance of  this  is  well  known  to  us  from 
recent  history.  Tho.-e  oi  us  who  are  old 
enou.Rh  to  remember  1922  and  1923,  know 
how  inflation  in  Gfimany  resulted  in 
everybody  becomiiig  a  millionaire  over- 
night. There  was  a  million  marks  in 
prices  paid  for  everythinL;  one  de.sired  to 
purcha.se.  A  humble  postage  stamp  cost 
a  couple  of  million  marks  and  prices  of 
goods  and  the  cost  of  production  in- 
creased accordingly.  A  million  maiks 
could  not  even  purchase  a  cup  of  ccfTee. 

Do  we  desire  inflation  to  come  to  us  the 
same  way?  Do  we  desire  an  uncon- 
trolled market,  where  everyday  prices  of 
things  would  go  up  by  1.  2.  or  10  points, 
and  evenlually  nothing  would  be  reason- 
able enough  to  enable  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary means  to  make  a  purchase?  Dj 
we  want  a  situation  where  the  average 
person  toiling  for  his  daily  wage  will  be 
oblifjed  to  ask  for  increases  because  no 
matter  how  much  his  wages  would  be  in- 
iiea.sed,  he  would  still  be  unable  to  go 
to  the  corner  grocery  and  buy  a  tin  of 
rice. 

You  see.  we  have  so  deflnitcly  deter- 
mined that  an  uncontrolled  market  is 
impossible  in  time  of  war,  that  ")nly  after 
anc'  a  thorough  con- 
factors  we  passed  a 
which,  in  my  opinion, 
and  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  millions,  in  that  it  freezes 
wages  and  prices,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  earn  a  living  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  our  democracy. 

The  proposed  bill.  H.  R.  1408.  is  defi- 
nitely an  inflationary  measure  It  .seeks 
to  include  into  the  cost  of  farm  products 
the  cost  of  farm  labor  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  cost  of  all  farm  products,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  much  Som<  people 
estimate  that  that  Increase  would  be  as 
much  as  32  percent  Others  estimated 
it  at  other  figures.  But  there  iii  no  ques- 
tion that  no  matter  how  the  increa.se  is 
estimated  there  will  be  a  definite  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, and.  of  course,  a  definite  increase 
in  the  cost  of  hving  of  the  average  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  of 
cour.'-e  familiar  with  the  fact  that  what- 
ever ceilings  were  imposed  on  other  prt  d- 
ucts,  the  products  of  farms  have  had  a 
higher  ceiling  than  everything  else  which 
goes  into  the  budget  of  the  average  con- 
sumer. In  fact,  the  farmer  is  the  pet 
child  of  this  body,  and  whatever  bene- 
fits can  be  given  to  any  portion  of  our 
population,  it  is  the  farmer  who  gets  most 
of  it. 

I  have  before  me  a  very  interesting 
publication,  prepared  by  the  Division  of 


long  deliberation 
sideration    of    all 
Price  Control  Act, 
is  fair,  honorable. 


A  ,   and   dealinr: 
casts,  and  farm 


Research  of  the  O.  P. 
with  'arm  prices,  farm 
production 

I  find  from  this  analysis  that  between 
1939  and  1942  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  their  products  were  far  in 
exce.ss  of  the  prices  received  prior  to 
that  date.  In  fact  the  prices  between 
1939  and  1942  increased  two  and  one-half 


times  as  much  as  the  costs  of  wages  paid 
by  the  farmer  per  unit  of  output  and 
four  times  as  much  as  the  total  costs  per 
unit  per  output.  This  situation  was 
brou'^ht  about  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  farmer's  costs,  that  is  the  prices  the 
farmer  paid  has  been  controlled,  the 
prices  the  farmer  received  have  been 
pcimiltod  to  rise  very  rapidly.  In  fact 
it  is  estimated  that  the  farmer  received 
as  much  as  114  percent  of  so-called 
parity  prices,  although  their  demand 
right  alont;  has  been  for  what  they  called 
parity  which  already  meant  a  sub- 
stantial increa.se  in  the  farmer's  income 
for  many  years  past. 

It  is  true  that  farm-wage  rates  have 
ri.sen  and  risen  sharply  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  but  this  rise  in  farm 
wages  did  not  check  farm  production. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  output. 
This  IS  due  to  the  fact  that  while  farm 
prices  have  risen  71  percent,  farm-wage 
rates  have  only  risen  58  percent.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  diflereniial  of  23  per- 
cent in  favor  of  the  farmer,  and  as  a 
result  he  has  nothing  to  complain 
about. 

I  challenge  any  other  person  who  Is 
obliged  to  employ  labor  or  who  is  en- 
ga.t<ed  in  business,  to  show  that  since 
1939  he  had  obtained  an  increase  in  his 
real  earnings  of  23  percent.  Why.  most 
people  are  glad  enoueh  to  break  even. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  oDserve 
that  it  IS  not  only  the  rates  of  watjes 
paid  which  determine  llie  price  of  farm 
production.  It  is  important,  in  order 
to  determine  a  proper  price,  to  analyze 
the  amount  of  farm  production  as  well 
as  the  output  per  individual.  In  this 
re.spect  it  is  important  to  ob.serve  that 
111  1942.  the  output  per  farm  worker  was 
78  percent  hieher  than  during  the  period 
of  1910  to  1914. 

Productivity  increased  23  percent  be- 
tween 1939  and  1942.  A  day's  labor  will 
now  produce  more  bushels  of  corn.  All 
these  figures  have  been  taken  by  me 
from  the  publication  I  quoted,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  tliat  these  figures  are 
accurate  and  reliable. 

The  booklet  estimates  that  between 
1939  and  1942  wage  rates  on  Illinois  and 
Nebra.<;ka  corn  farms  increa.sed  58  per- 
cent, while  the  total  wage  bill  increa.sed 
61  percent.  But  it  is  estimated  that  the 
output  per  worker  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  hired-labor  costs  per  unit  of 
output  increased  only  18  percent,  so  that 
the  total  costs  per  unit  declined  9  per- 
cent while  prices  increased  53  percent. 
This  IS  a  very  substantial  mcrease  in  the 
farmers'  income. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Hou.se  with 
more  fi-ures,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
study  of  the  publication  mentioned  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  will  show  to  every  unpreju- 
diced person  that  it  would  be  very  detri- 
mental and  destructive  to  our  whole 
price-control  set-up,  if  we  are  to  allow 
a  break  in  our  present  price-control  sys- 
tem by  add:ng  increased  cost  of  farm 
labor  to  the  basis  upon  which  prices  for 
agricultural  products  are  fixed. 

As  I  said  before,  you  cannot  establish 
a  price  structure  which  is  as  fair  as  our 
Price  Administration  seeks  to  establish 


if  we  deliberately  add  something  which 
seeks  to  increase  farm  prices. 

An  increase  of  farm  prices  can  only 
result  in  a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  by  doing  so  our  entire  sta- 
bilization program  will  fall  to  pieces. 

I  warn  the  Members  of  the  House 
against  such  a  break-down,  and  I  feel 
that  it  will  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  if  this  bill  is  voted  down. 


The    Farm    Problem — Equipment — 
Manpower — Transportation 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or   ILIINOIS 

IN  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  20.  1943 

Mr  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON  Mr 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  farm  problem — ihe  problem  of  sup- 
plying food  for  our  Nation  and  its  allies. 
We  all  know  liow  badly  the  farm-equip- 
ment problem  was  bungled  bv  bureaucr.Us 
when  they  placed  drastic  limitations  on 
production  of  such  equipment  last  year. 
The  manpower  pixjblem  is  still  man- 
handled. 

What  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  today  is  a  problem  that  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked,  one  akin  to  the 
farm-equipment  problem.  Failure  to 
take  action  now  m.ay  re"=ult  in  a  frustia- 
tion  of  our  efforts  in  solving  the  other 
two  problems.  Unless  the  cattle  and  h'!gs 
our  farmers  laise  on  their  farms,  and 
unless  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  they 
raise  are  moved  to  markets  where  they  are 
distributed  to  the  masses  of  the  peoples, 
the  farmer  might  better  have  let  his  help 
go  off  to  the  Army  and  saved  his  seed. 

As  m.y  colleagues  know,  the  manufac- 
ture of  highway-transport  equipment — 
trucks  and  trailers — has,  except  for  very 
special  purposes,  been  discontinued  for 
about  a  year  I  have  before  me  a  press 
release  of  the  War  Production  Board 
dated  March  24.  1943,  and  I  am  amazed 
at  the  small  number  of  trucks  remain- 
ing in  the  so-called  re.serve  pool.  Avail- 
able for  civilian  rationing,  arc  listed  the 
following:  Light  trucks.  13.045;  medium 
trucks   36.062:  heavy  trucks.  3.071. 

The  farmer  has  been  asked  to  Increase 
his  plantings  by  10.000.000  acres.  He 
has  likewi.se  been  asked  to  increase  his 
production  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  livestock 
to  supply  the  meat  requirements  of  the 
Nation  and  its  allies.  If  the  highway- 
transport  equipment  available  in  previ- 
ous years  was  enough  to  handle  the  farm 
produce,  then  what  will  be  the  situation 
when  you  consider  an  expanded  produc- 
tion, plus  the  fact  that  practically  every 
truck  and  trailer  on  the  highways  is  now 
at  least  over  a  year  old. 

Commercial  growers  of  vegetables, 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  sweetpota- 
toes  will  increase  their  acreage  by  18 
percent  over  1942.  Livestock  for  meats 
will  be  increased  17  percent  over  1942 
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and  poultry  28  percent  over  1942.  Just 
how  will  that  increased  production  get 
to  market  without  an  mcrease  in 
highway-transport  equipment?  The  old 
equipment  now  in  use  could  hardly  be 
expected,  after  an  additional  years  use. 
to  move  th.e  same  amount  of  produce  as 
in  1912 — much  less  this  added  17  percent 
to  28  percent. 

Of  coui-se  the  farmer  is  busy  with  his 
plantings  and  with  his  labor  problem. 
He  lias  not  raised  this  highway  transport 
question  because  it  has  not  hurl  him  as 
yet.  But  the  farmer  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  we  here  in  Washington  do  not 
bring  his  valient  efforts  to  naught,  for 
lack  of  proper  Iranstxiriation  to  market 
when  his  crop  is  harvested  or  his  live- 
stock ready  for  the  slaughter. 

It  is  a  problem  that  faces  the  War 
Production  Board  squarely,  but  if  that 
body  will  not  act,  then  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  take  steps.  Previous 
actions  of  the  War  Production  Board  in 
not  solving  the  rubber  problem,  and  in 
not  solving  the  farm-equipment  prob- 
lem, before  much  damage  was  done,  and 
then  not  until  an  aroused  Congress 
forced  the  issue,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
little  can  be  expected  from  that  Board. 

Rather  than  wait  for  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  to  miss  the  signals  on  this  all 
important  subject  of  highway  transpor- 
tation I  propose  that  the  Congress  make 
a  thorough-going  investigation  prompt- 
ly— and  then  act  before  it  Is  too  late. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  our  high- 
way transport  system  starts  to  go  to 
pieces,  nor  until  our  crops  and  livestock 
are  ready  for  market.  It  takes  time  to 
manufacture  trucks  and  trailers,  even  in 
a  going  shop,  but  much  more  in  one 
that  has  been  converted  to  other  work 
becau.se  of  the  shut-down  on  civilian 
truck  manufacture. 

A  disillusioned  farmer  and  a  hungry 
citizenry  awaits  us  at  home  next  fall  if. 
in  this  instance,  we  provide  too  little — too 
late. 


Recruiting  of  Farm  Labor  From  Foreign 
Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  guise  of  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill  and  in  a  manner  which 
rides  roughshod  over  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  resolution 
seeks  to  appropriate  $26,100,000  for  a 
purpose  which  I  cannot  possibly  approve. 

The  resolution  seeks  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  formulate  a  program  to 
develop  an  adequate  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  labor  "for  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  es- 
sential    for   the     prosecution    of    the 


;  war."  But  the  resolution  goes  further 
than  that.  It  appropriates  a  substantial 
sum  of  monej-  for  the  recruiting,  trans- 

;   porting,  and  distributing  of  labor  to  be 

.  used  in  agriculture.  And  here  is  the 
greate.-^t  objection  to  the  bill:  It  seeks  to 

I  bring  farm  labor  from  such  neighbor- 
ing countries  as  M.xico  nnd  Central 
America  without  the  present-day  re- 
stiictions  of  our  imm:gr.\tion  laws. 

It  IS  clear  that  any  amendment  to  \ho 
immigration  laws  should  originals  in  th.e 
Committee  on  Immigration,  and  it  is  this 
ccmmiitee  which  can  provide  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  successful  enforcement 
of  immigration  laws,  and  it  is  ilirougli 
this  committee  that  any  amcndmcnUs  to 
immigration  laws  should  origmatc. 

The  wording  of  the  resolulion  makes 
it  possible  to  be  interpreted  m  such  a 
manner  that  labor  could  be  imponed 
into  the  United  States  willicut  restric- 
tions and  wiUioul  any  supervision  by  the 
Immigration  Service  or  the  Altorney 
General. 

Under  the  existing  law  since  1875  alien 
contract  labor  was  continually  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sccretaiy  of  Lalxu* 
and  the  Attorn -y  General,  and  this  al- 
tempc  seems  to  be  a  complete  break  from 
exi.'^ting  procedure. 

At  the  present  time,  if  any  type  of 
labor  is  to  be  brought  in  from  another 
country,  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
required  to  make  sure  that  labor  of  like 
kind  imported  into  the  United  States 
cannot  be  found  here. 

As  a  practical  .solution  the  Attoi'ney 
General  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
Manpower  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  other 
organizations  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  meeting  the  needs  of  em- 
ployment insofar  as  importation  of  labor 
is  concerned.  Arrangements  have  l)een 
made  for  the  importation  of  large  groups 
of  farm  employees  from  Mexico  and  con- 
ferences are  being  held  in  relation  to 
bringing  in  additional  railway  and  min- 
ing employees  from  Mexico,  as  well  as 
agricultural  workers  from  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

But  all  the.se  importations  have  been 
made  under  the  existing  contract-labor 
laws  which  specifically  call  for  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  Attorney  General  in 
each  case,  and  for  a  finding  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  like  labor  cannot 
be  found  in  the  United  Slates. 

Under  the  resolution  all  the  safe- 
guards with  reference  to  contract  labor 

.   have   been   wiped   out.   and   there   is  a 

I  great  danger  that  this  resolution  will 
practically  wip>e  out  all  the  existing 
restrictions  with  reference  to  contract 
labor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  immigration  inspectors  in  many 

I  countries  who  examine  prospective 
laborers  at  the  source  and  who  deter- 
mine for  them.selves  as  to  whether  or 
not  certain  persons  should  be  fitted  out 
and  allowed  to  cross  the  border  and 
weed  out  those  who  will  get  to  the  bor- 
der only  to  be  rejected  under  our  immi- 
gration laws.  There  should  be  some 
provision  enacted  to  the  effect  that  any 
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such  appropriation  should  not  be  con- 
st ruocl  as  authorizing  a  repeal  of  any 
portion  of  our  immmration  laws  or  any 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  immigration  law. 


Charles  0.  Falkenwald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPl'I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 

Tuesdai^  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr  Sneaker  on  Thurs- 
day, March  25  ChcHies  O.  Falkonwald. 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  one  of  the  best  friends  rural 
electrification  ever  had.  passed  away  at 
his  home  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  He  was  laid 
to  rest  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  this  mornmu. 

Charlie  Falkenwald  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
who.'=;e  cause  he  so  faithfully  served. 
Wherever  an  electric  li?ht  is  .seen  in  a 
farmhouse,  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  his 
name  is  known. 

Tlie  cause  of  rural  electrification  was 
nearest  his  heart.  He  lived  it  day  and 
night.  He  appreciated  the  happiness, 
the  efficiency,  the  comforts,  conven- 
iences, and  the  relief  from  drud^-ery  it 
brouRht  to  the  farm  home. 

He  literally  killed  himself  at  work. 
He  was  a  martyr  to  the  great  cau.se  of 
rural  electrmcation.  The  doctors  say  he 
"outran  his  heart." 

He  eave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 


Pay-As-You-Go  Tax  Plan 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  .J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    RFPREriENTATIVE3 

Tuesday  March  30   1943 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congress  has  the  option  of  either  giving 
the  people  a  current  pay-as-you-go  sys- 
tem, of  taxation  or  of  refu.sinu  to  do  so. 
If  the  bill  before  us.  H.  R.  2218.  known 
as  the  committee  taxation  bill,  should 
bev.*ome  a  law.  the  taxpayer  could  do 
ei'her  of  two  things.  He  could  continue 
on  a  year-b«'hind-always-in-debt  basis. 
or  he  could  squeeze  out  of  1  year's  pay 
envelopes  enou.uh  to  pay  the  total  taxes 
ol  2  years.  Only  a  very  small  percent  of 
tl'.e  people  from  my  disirict  could  live  and 
pay  2  years'  ta.xos  from  1  year's  income. 
If  the  committee  plan  is  adopted,  thou- 
sands of  people  in  our  military  units  will 
be  forced  to  pay,  when  they  return  to  ci- 
vilian life,  a  tux  based  on  tlieir  1942  in- 
come. Wha*  about  our  War  bonds,  if  we 
have  to  pay  2  years'  taxes  in  1?  Those 
patriotic  workers  who  are  buying  War 
bonds  out  of  each  pay  check  will  find  it 


practically  impo.ssible  to  buy  bonds,  pay 
2  years'  taxes  in  1.  and  still  keep  the 
"home  fires  burning." 

In  my  district  the  result  of  a  poll  initi- 
ated through  my  office  shows  that  better 
than  95  percent  want  a  pay-as-you-go- 
tax  plan.  Why  is  the  administration  so 
strong  for  the  committee  bill?  They 
know  well  that  85  to  90  percent  of  the 
American  taxpayers  want  a  pay-as-you- 
go- tax  plan.  Is  the  administration  mad 
at  Congress  because  Consre.vS  now  in- 
sists on  writing  its  own  laws  and  exer- 
cising its  rights  as  set  forth  in  otir 
Constitution,  or  is  it  for  purely  political 
reasons?  In  the  past  taxes  have  too 
often  been  levied  with  an  eye  to  pohtical 
consideration.  If  we  contemplate  tak- 
ing nearly  a  third  of  the  national  income 
in  taxatioii.  it  is  most  important  that 
our  tax  program  be  studied  carefully 
to  make  sure  that:  First,  it  is  directed 
to  cut  down  excessive  spendiUL;  power 
whero  it  exists:  and.  second,  that  it  does 
not  cut  so  deeply  into  the  spending 
power  of  any  group  as  to  endansjer  liealtii 
and  wartime  efficiency.  An  ideal  pro- 
gram would  be  to  cut  out  all  tlie  exces- 
sive spending,  reduce  all  Federal  per- 
sonnel a'oout  one-half,  which  would  in- 
clude a  reduction  of  our  Federal  bureaus, 
and  then  submit  a  pav-us-you-earn-tax 
program  that  treats  the  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

I  hope  that  Coni;re.ss  today  will  a.s.sume 
its  rightful  duties  and  write  a  law  that 
will  give  equal  chance  to  all  the  people. 
a  law  t'lat  a  vast  majoritv  of  the  people 
think  fair,  and  a  law  which  does  not 
carry  with  it  political  aroma. 


Opinion  Invalidating  Rent-Control  Pro- 
visions of  Price  Control  Act 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or    INDIANA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana,  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  submitting  for  printing  in  the  Rtc- 
oi:d.  copy  of  an  op'nion  by  Judge  Thomas 
W.  Slicft.  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Indiana,  in  which  he  declared  invalid 
the  rent-control  piovii.ii;nb  of  the  Price 
Control  Act.  An  appeal  has  bci-n  taken 
from  this  opinion  directed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

In  holding  that  the  act  fails  to  set  up 
any  standards  by  which  the  Admini.stra- 
tor  should  be  governed  in  the  fixing  of 
rentals,  the  court  had  this  to  say: 

The  Administrator  possesses  here  not  only 
a  figurative  roving  comml.^slon  but  one  In 
patent  liteialness.  He  may  move  from  Stale 
to  State  from  cv  unty  to  county.  a:.d.  ac- 
cording ns  Xhv  spirit  moves  or  in  the  measure 
of  Ills  la.st  nocturnal  sojf.uin.  whciht  r  rest- 
ful or  restless,  his  morning  meal  paUtab:e 
or  Inedible,  find  or  decline  to  find,  as  for  that 
territorial  locality  where  each  morning  sun 


discovered  him.  that  It  was  "an  area  where 
defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 
to  rrFult  In  an  Increase  tn  the  rents  fat 
hnusine  accommodntloris  uhtoh  will  bring 
about  Fpeculative,  uiiwarruiutd.  and  abnor- 
mal increases  In  rents,  wh.ch  tend  to  de- 
fc.it  or  obstruct  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  will  ■'  He  becomes  the  general  agent  of 
the  Congress-,  first  to  choose  the  area  f(.ir 
leplslatl'-n.  then  to  choose  the  character  of 
the  legislation  that  he  bcllrves  FUlts  the 
areas  selected  for  action,  and  there  to  en- 
force It  in  the  manner  he  sees  fit. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  once  said: 

Here  In  effect  Is  a  roving  commission  to 
Inquire  Into  evUs.  nr^d.  upon  cii  cnvorv  cor- 
rect them     It  Is  'delegation  running  riot." 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Slick  follows: 

Pl.'intUI  brings  this  suit  against  defendant 

asking   for   judgment   in   treble   the   amount 

he   has   been    required    by  dclenUant   to   pay 

on   a   lease   of   property    in    the   c;ty   of   South 

Bend.  Ind  ,  in  excess  of  that  permitted  under 
an  order  Issued  by  the  Adir.inistiator  of  the 
E.Tiergency  Price  Control  Act.  He  alleges  that 
buth  he  and  the  doffndaut  are  rcMdentn  of 
the  city  of  South  Bend,  ai.d  Invokes  the  Juiis- 
dictl'-n  of  this  cou:t  under  section  205  of 
the  Emergency  Pmcc  Control  Act  enacted  by 
Congress  and  approvid  January  30.  1912. 
PlalntilT  alleges  that  he  Is  a  tenant  of  the 
defendant  under  a  written  lease  providing 
for  the  payment  of  rent  In  the  sum  of  M5 
per  month:  that  in  M  irch  1942  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Einrigency  Price  Control  Act 
createti  and  pioclaimed  as  a  defense  rental 
area  the  territory  embodying  the  c<.unty  of 
St.  Jcjseph,  Including  Sf^uth  Bend,  U)  become 
effective  June  1,  1942.  Tl.at  the  pertinent 
prrivi.elons  of  the  regulation  as  created  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Em.ergcncv  Price  Con- 
trol Act  are.  that  regardless  of  any  contract 
or  lease,  no  person  shall  demand  or  receive 
rent  v.iihln  the  dfffii'-e  rental  area  higher 
than  the  maximum  rent  provided  by  the  r»g- 
ulatlon;  that  disregarding  such  regulation 
the  defendant.  hl.«  landlord,  has  exacted  flO 
per  mmth  more  than  the  ref^ulatton  permits 
and  plaint'fT  ha.«  been  required  to  pay  »45  per 
month  when  under  f^nld  repulatlf)n  the  maxi- 
mum he  C(  iilc^  be  required  to  pav  is  $35  per 
month  Ho  hnngs  this  suit  for  treble  dam- 
.i::fs  amounting  In  all  to  fl'iO.  in  addition 
to  $  .0  attcrncys'  fees. 

Defendant  challenges  the  specifications  of 
this  complaint  with  a  motion  to  di^ml-^s  ac- 
companied by  a  very  exhaustive  brief  in  PUp- 
p*-  rt  of  such  HK'tion 

Wp  have  not  been  favored  with  a  brief  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff.  Intervenor,  the  Price 
Administrator,  filed  an  an'?werlng  brief  whicli 
has  been  answered  bv  way  cf  reply  by  the 
defendint  who  specifically  nlTl'ms  tl'.p.t  the 
Conprpss,  under  I's  war  p<^iwers.  Jia*  authfirity 
to  reculnte  prices  llmltrdv  rnlv  by  the  con- 
stltut'onal  InhiblMnn  afjjiinst  failure  to  pro- 
vide st  iiidard.«.  Dt^fend.'mt'^  ns  I  understand 
hl.^  brief,  contends  that  the  Administrator 
caiiriot  u."^  his  own  discr^tirn  without  a  hcar- 
irg,  to  arbitrarily  fix  prices  in  anv  rental 
area;  that  there  n.u.st  be  some  standards  to 
r.ulde  him.  which  the  act  f.^il.s  to  provide. 
Otherwise  the  delegation  of  authority  Is  con- 
trarv    to    the    constitutional    provisions. 

I  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  question 
and  the  neceaelty  of  delegating  authority  to 
stabilize  prices  in  these  troublous  times; 
nevertheless,  the  Constitution  is  intended  to 
be  enforced  and  complied  with  in  times  of 
war  as  well  as  In  tim-  ■=  of  pence  Th:.""  prin- 
ciple has  been  partlru'arly  accented  and  riini 
throuch  all  the  decisions  band«Kl  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court — United  States  v  Cohen 
Grn/eri/  €■  mpayri  (255  U  H  81:  ex  parte 
MtU'.ran.  4  Wall.  121).  and  many  other  11- 
luinin.iting  decisions 

In  Panama  Kc/iJiing  Company  v.  Rijan 
(29)  U  S  388).  the  C^urt  said  "Congress  haa 
declared  no  policy,  has  established  do  stand* 
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nrd.  had  laid  di>wn  no  rule,"  thus  inferen- 
tially  requiring  that  a  policy  and  standards 
ir.ust  be  set  up  to  give  the  act  of  Congress 
constitutionality  The  order  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  Panama  case,  contains  no  finding  of 
facts,  no  statement  of  the  grounds  cf  the 
Administrators  action.  Again  in  the  case 
at  bar.  as  was  held  in  the  Panama  case,  if  it 
could  be  inferred  that  Congrcs.^  intended  cer- 
tain circumsta^.ce^;  or  conditions  to  govern 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred,  the 
Administrator  cuuld  not  act  validly  without 
complying  with  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions and  findings  by  the  Administrator 
lliat  these  cot".ditioi:s  existed  and  were  neces- 
sary, el::;  it  Is  left  entirely  to  the  unfettered 
discretion  of  the  Administrator 

As  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  the 
Panama  case,  supra.  "We  are  concerned  with 
the  question  of  delegation  of  legislative 
power.  If  the  citizen  is  to  be  punished  for 
the  crime  of  violating  a  legislative  order  of 
an  executive  oJTicer.  or  of  a  b<^-'ard  or  commls- 
fiion,  due  process  of  law  requires  that  it  shall 
appear  that  the  order  Is  within  the  authority 
ol  the  officer,  board,  or  commission,  and.  if 
that  authority  depends  on  the  determination 
of  facts  these  determinations  mus-t  be 
shown."  No  determinations  of  facts  are 
shown  in  the  case  at  bar.  The  only  provi- 
sion in  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  that 
even  hints  at  the  necessity  for  determination 
Of  facts  IS  found  in  section  202  where  it  is 
jMovidcd  that  "The  Administrator  is  author- 
ised to  make  j-uch  studies  ai.d  inve.'^tigatioi^s 
and  to  obtain  such  information  a-^  he  deems 
necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him  m  pre- 
scribing any  regulation  cr  order  under  this 
ret  or  m  the  admini-stratlon  arid  enforcement 
of  this  act  and  regulations,  orders,  p.nd  price 
schedules  thereunder."  Here  the  Adminis- 
trator IS  authorized,  but  not  required  to  act. 
In  VV'ic^Jifa  Railruad  <t-  Light  Company  V. 
Public  Utilittes,  etc  (260  U  S  48'.  the  Court 
said,  "In  creating  such  an  administrative 
agency  the  lepit-lat ure.  to  prevent  its  being  a 
pure  delegation  of  leelslative  power,  mu.st 
enjoin  upon  it  a  certain  course  or  procedure 
and  certain  rules  of  decision  in  the  per- 
formarce  of  Us  function  "  What  course  of 
procedure  or  rules  of  decision  we.e  laid  down 

or  complied  with  in  this  case^ 

As  defendant  very  well  says  on  pn::e  16  of 
his  brief.  "He  (the  \dmini9trrton  p'sses.ses 
hrre  not  only  a  figurative  "roving  commis- 
sion,' but  one  in  patent  llteralness  He  may 
move  from  State  to  Statt.  from  county  to 
county,  and.  according  as  "the  spirit  moves* 
or  in  the  measure  of  his  last  nocturnal  so- 
journ, whether  restful  or  restless,  his  morn- 
ing meal  pala'ab'.e  or  Inedible,  find  or  de- 
cline to  find,  as  for  that  territorial  locality 
where  each  morning  sun  discovered  him.  that 
it  was  'an  area  wtiere  defense  activities  have 
resulted  or  threaten  to  result  In  an  increase 
in  the  rents  for  housing  acommodations 
which  will  bring  about  speculative  unwar- 
ranted, and  abnormal  increa-ses  In  rents 
which  tend  to  defeat  or  obstruct  the  effective 
j^rcsecuiion  of  the  war'  He  (the  Adminis- 
trator) becomes  the  general  agent  of  the  Con- 
press— firs,  to  cluxjse  the  area  f-)r  legltlation. 
then  to  choose  the  character  of  the  legislation 
that  he  believes  suit-s  the  area  selected  for 
action,  and  there  to  enforce  it  In  the  manner 
he  sees  fit  " 

As  Mr.  Justice  Cardoza  once  said.  Here  In 
effect  Is  a  roving  commission  to  inquire  into 
evils,  and,  upon  discovery,  correct  them  ' 
It  "Is  delegation  runnin:^  riot  "  In  my  opin- 
ion Congress  never  intended  tt.  delegate  this 
omnipotent  power  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  and  If  It 
was  so  intended,  the  act,  under  such  con- 
struction, is  ur.constltutional. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss should  be  sustained. 

Thos  W.  Suck, 
Judge.  United  States  Distnct  Court. 

At  Soutli  Bend    Ind. 

Feeurar-.    26,   1943. 


A  Soldier's  Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  published  in  the  De- 
catur <Ala.)  Daily  a  letter  from  a  soldier 
somewhere  in  New  Guinea.  Believing 
that  this  letter  and  the  editorial  in  the 
same  paper  of  the  same  date  may  be  of 
interest  to  many.  I  am  including  them  as 
follows: 

Station  Hospital. 
San  Francisco.  Calif  .  March  9.  1941. 
The  Editor. 

Decatur  Daily.  Decatur.  Ala. 
Dear  Mr.  Bloodworth  :  I  wr^te  a  letter  to 
you  sometime  ago  to  be  placed  in  the  Voice 
of  the  People,  and  you  very  graciously  pub- 
lished it.  I  am  writing  another  one  and  I 
desire  to  have  It  published  In  that  column 
also,  and  I  assure  you  that  It  will  be  highly 
appreciated. 

FOMFWHFRE   IN  NEW   GflNEA. 

Di:.\R  Peopie  of  Aladama:  From  the  very 
scarce  news  we  soldiers  Ret  over  here  I  tee 
wheie  they  are  still  pulling  strike  after 
strike  in  the  industrial  plants  through'mt 
America.  It  sorely  grieves  me  to  see  this 
If  the  workers  throughout  our  land  would 
only  slop  for  Just  one  moment  and  think  and 
say  to  himself:  "What  am  I  doing  for  the  de- 
fense of  my  country?'  I  believe  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  this.  I  believe  their  con- 
sciences would  urge  them  on. 

I  wonder  If  these  people  know  that  their 
Jobs,  no  matter  where  they  lire  or  what  they 
are  doing,  art:  Just  as  vital  in  the  defense  of 
their  Nation  as  ours  are  over  here  in  these 
Jap-infested  Jungles  If  they  could  come 
over  here  and  live  with  mosquitoes,  fiies. 
snakes,  lizards,  and  every  vermin  on  earth 
and  watching  men  die.  they  would  change 
their  minds.  It  Is  in  no  sense  a  beautiful 
and  pleasant  sight.  Perhaps  that  same  man 
has  a  son  right  along  beside  me.  We've  got 
to  do  ours.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to 
them. 

Do  they  know.  I  wonder,  that  every  day 
they  lose  from  that  plant  is  another  star  in 
the  tiara  of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  ToJo''  Do 
they  know.  I  wonder,  that  they  are  Just  as 
guilty  of  sabotage  as  any  Axis  spy.  Just  the 
same  as  though  they  had  placed  a  ton  of 
TNT  under  that  nitrate  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals?  Well,  people,  they  are.  They  should 
be  dJ-afted  and  Just  as  soon  as  was  utterly 
pcbsible  they  should  put  them  on  a  ship  and 
send  them  to  some  foreign  fighting  front  and 
let  them  face  death.  Let  them  dodge  dive 
bombers,  shrapnel,  and  machine-gun  bullets, 
and  every  time  you  raise  your  head  have  a 
sniper  cut  it  off  with  a  rifle  or  a  hr.nd  gre- 
nade. People,  if  that  were  to  happen  they 
would  go  back  to  America,  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, and  work  free  of  charge  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Morgan  County. 
Ala.,  and  I  Icve  it  with  all  the  love  in  the 
world.  My  father  and  my  mother  were  raised 
there.  If  I  love  it  enough  to  fight  for  it.  you 
people  should  love  it  enough  to  work  for  it. 
If  I  had  the  same  opporUjnlty  I  would  work 
and  never  cease  untu  we  had  driven  every 
Axis  nation  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  wLsh  that  some  g<x)d  man  or  woman  who 
reads  this  will  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  the 
Birmingham  News  and  to  any  other  paper 
they  so  desire.  *  It's  a  cinch,  buddy,  we  can't 
win  without  your  help.     But  if  you  will  place 


your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  we  wlU  win,  and 
no  power  this  side  of  heaven  nor  hell  will 
keep  us  from  It. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  R   Ald31I)ge. 


ALORIDGE    WRITES 

Corp  John  R.  Aldrldge  writes  from  a  hos- 
pital somewhere  overseas  to  the  Daily  that 
if  the  Industrial  workers  in  war  plants  who 
are  so  much  concerned  with  wages,  hours, 
union  representation,  and  various  other  mat- 
ters, could  get  a  glimpse  of  what  the  soldier 
at  the  front  Is  undergoing,  the  workers  would 
be  less  Inclined  to  strike  on  the  slight  pro- 
vocations which  inspire  so  many  walk-outs. 

The  reasoning  of  Corporal  Aldrldge  Is 
sound  and  logical.  He  doPS  not  berate,  but 
he  does  appeal  to  reason 

In  order  that  the  appeal  might  have  the 
widest  possible  circulation,  he  suggests  that 
copies  of  the  letter  be  clipped  and  sent  to 
Other  newspapers.  Tliat  looks  like  a  splen- 
did idea. 

If  there  are  readers  of  the  Daily  who  feel 
as  Corjxjral  Aldrldge  does  (and  we  feel  sure 
there  must  be  many  of  them )  then  why  not 
cut  out  the  letter  and  send  It  with  an  ex- 
planation of  your  own  to  the  voice  of  the 
people   column   of  some  other  newspaper? 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  new  form 
of  chain  letter  could  be  created  capable  of 
reachinc  the  majority  of  the  workers  of  the 
entire  Nation. 


War  Manpower  Recog^nition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOUN 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  insert- 
ing herewith  the  following  article  from 
the  National  Chiropractic  Journal  of 
April  1943.  The  chiropractic  profe.ssion 
is  seeking  to  be  placed  upon  the  essential 
list  of  the  Manpower  Commission  and 
this  article  is  very  Interesting  and  per- 
suasive a.s  to  what  part  the  chiropractic 
profession  Is  playing  in  the  manpower 
problem  of  this  country. 

Wab  Manpoweb  Recognition 

(A  brief  in  support  of  a  proposal  to  Include 
chiropractic  as  an  occupation  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the 
civilian  population) 

Chiropractic  is  a  health  system  that  em- 
ploys a  distinctive  method  of  therapeutics. 
The  chiropractic  physician  manipulates  the 
structures  of  the  body,  oepeclally  those  of 
the  spinal  column,  to  restore  normal  nerve 
function.  Supplementary  measures  of  light, 
heat.  air.  water,  diet,  and  exercise  are  also 
used.  (The  chiropractic  profession  owns 
more  physiotherapy  equipment  In  propor- 
tion to  its  num.ber.:  than  any  other  profes- 
sion. I 

Though  the  distinctive  therapeutic  pro- 
cedure of  the  chiropractor  may  be  manipula- 
tion its  effectiveness  and  rightful  application 
In  the  whole  realm  of  disease  Is  recognized. 
This  claim  is  made  with  due  consideration 
for  its  limitations  In  many  disease  condi- 
tions. 

The  chiropractor  Is  a  physician — a  particu- 
lar kind  of  physician.  Just  as  is  the  osteopath 
or  homeopath,  and  as  such  U  a  peraoQ  oi 
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recognized  expertrnce.  with  educational  and 
legal  qualiflctttlcms.  engaged  In  the  cure  «nd 
prevention  of  disease  and  In  the  promcTUon 
ol  public  health  and  welfare.  H?  uees  all  of 
the  conTentlonal  nMthods  of  diagnosis.  He 
U  licensed  and  regulated  as  a  physician  In 
42  States,  tn  tb«  DIctrtet  at  Oaiumbla.  and  In 
Hawaii  and  AUuka.  In  Cariida  be  in  raoog* 
rumrt  in  th«>  Provincca  of  Bxttlsb  ColumbiA. 
AiljrMa,  S(i/)LMicli«wan.  and  OuUuio 

Htut'  atiU  K<-<!^r«l  couru  tn  many  docUtOA* 
bSTt  dv^ArMl  chiropractic  physicuitts  to  b« 
lo  tb«  Mme  llabilliieM  au'l  reMp^u*!' 
•  thr  mcdteiU  or  uMopaihic  ph)r»i> 
in  th'  rxr rctM  at  ttmir  pra«ttc« 

TlM  0e«rM  in  a«er*dlt«d  eollsf  s  ot  cikiro. 
pr»«tl«  eoxwixt^  of  4  rears,  of  not  le»>s  thmi 
tJOO  bottn.  and  includes  all  of  Um  b«uiic 

i»rlcrir<-8  of  HtHitomy.  physU>l<>i<y.  ctienilatry, 
pathuiogv.  arKl  hacieriulogy  •«  «p1I  mi  dia^- 
DoaU.  hM^i'-ni  Riirniitlon.  and  puljlic  ht-altti, 
aa  taught  m  tnedinU  and  oeteopalhlc  colleges. 

Thus  the  cblropriiCtic  profesalun  ha.t  legal 
scieiiiiric  and  eclvicnuotiHl  qiiitlitl  :iiioiia  giv- 
ing It  the  right  and  cx>mpetency  lo  work  in 
the  entire  domain  of  disease. 

Cfiiri/practic  la  the  largest  nonmedical  or 
dr\i?lPH>t  pr(  fe-'sicn  in  the  UnlttstI  States, 
Apf  roximateiy  30  000  chiropractic  physicians 
sprve  an  estimatetl  clientele  of  20  000  000 
people.  The  eflim.'ted  annual  Income  uf  the 
prufeaBion   U  $80  000.000. 

EaBtwTiALrrT  of  ACTTVrrT 

The  chiropractic  profession  has  an  Increns- 
lni<  responsibility  for  the  heulth  and  welfare 
of  an  increasingly  large  part  of  the  clvlUtm 
population  This  Is  indicated  (II  by  the 
fact  that  a  recent  poll  In  29  States  showed 
a  public  demand  for  78  8  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  chiropractic  physicians,  and 
(2 1  by  the  fart  that,  accordlnjt  to  stutinics 
recently  compiled  In  35  States.  11.878  chiro- 
practic physicians  treat  dally  160,470  patients 
engaged  In  Industries  necewiary  to  the  war 
eflort  and  dlstribuieU  as  follows: 

Agriculture ,^.. 31.  472 

Railroading 17.  6S7 

Aviation 14.  004 

Machine  operation 16.137 

Woodwork 13.  568 

Public  ntllltle* 20  377 

Miscellaneous . 19.  410 

UiiClaa-sifled 27.905 

Total 160.  479 

Clinical  experlenre  has  proven  chiropractic 
to  be  particularly  effla'.eious  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  plivtiKi;!  di.-abiliiies  induced  by  the 
rigors  ox  ni(fdi-tn  iiidiustrial  l.ie 

The  hurnni;  5-j.ine  and  aclj.ic;'nt  structures 
constitute  the  special  province  of  chiroprac- 
tic care  The  chief  concern  of  the  chiro- 
practic physician  Ls  the  Intecrlty  of  the 
human  bark  His  Immediate  function  Is  to 
correct  s'lch  conditions  as  vertebra]  subluxa- 
tions, jjelvlc  distortions.  Racro-lllac  sprains, 
and  rehired  n.-rvous  and  muscvihir  dysfunc- 
tion*—  ailments  wh.ch  patiently  unpair  the 
efBcjency  of  men  and  women  who  operate 
the  new  war  maohinery.  Clinical  experience. 
extending  over  n..iny  years  and  Including 
thousands  of  cases,  ha.*,  coi'.clu.sively  demon- 
Btrat»d  the  merit  of  chlropr  tctic  in  etTf^ctlng 
complete  recovery  from  these  disabilities, 
with  recovery  time  reduced  to  minimum. 

The  effective  treatment  of  the.=e  ailments — 
the  specUil  sphere  of  application  of  chiro- 
pr.iitic  .^cienre-  is  essential  not  only  to  the 
pre.«ent  efficiency  but  also  to  the  future  health 
of  our  workers;  for  pi:ch  abnormalities.  If 
not  corrected,  prtvluce  nervous  disorders  and 
lay  the  foui.dation  for  spinal  arthritis  and 
Tartous  Internal  functional  disturtMiuces. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Chiropractic 
Bi.e.iu  of  Re.^ea.'^ch  aiul  Review  are  hire  pre- 
seuted  to  Indicate  the  eflecUveueas  uf  chiro- 


practic  treatment   In  certain   typical   Indus-    ! 
trial  ailments: 
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C'ertuin  Kovaromantal  ageuciaa,  auch  .'•  the 
Ofllce  Lf  Price  AdxnltiUtrution  and  ih<  War 
production  Board,  have  by  regulation  rectjg- 
nlzed  Chiropractic  physiclam  as  being  on 
an  equality  with  medkal  physicians  as  necea- 
sary  to  the  public  welfare  m  relation  to  t:re, 
fuel-oil.  (ind  gas  >line  rationing,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  installation  of  telephoaea  and  the 
purchase  of  X-ray  apparatus  and  similar  cfTlce 
equipment. 

Apprcxlmatcly  200  uf  the  leading  iniurance 
companies  In  the  UiiiLed  States  have  reccg- 
nlztd  the  pri;vtn  merit  of  chiropractic  treat- 
ment and  have  paid  chiima  based  upon  the 
diagnosee  and  opinions  cf  chiropractic  physi- 
cians 

Chiropractors  are  qualified  to  perform  vital 
aervices  in  activities  e.-4(ciitial  to  war  produc- 
tion and  to  support  tbe  war  cflort. 

UMTTc»  i»rvot\ii> 

There  Is  Impending  a  serious  Natkin-wide 
•hortHge  of  pnprrly  trained  and  qualified 
chiropractors  The  encluslon  of  chiropractic 
from  the  list  of  essential  occupations  snd 
the  refusal  to  postpcnie  induction  of  its  stu- 
dents will.  In  the  course  <  f  a  few  years,  result 
In  the  extinct. on  of  the  profts?lon 

The  annual  lo«8  thrrviph  death  and  retire- 
ment Is  estimated  at  603  practitioners  In 
previous  years  this  loss  waa  compensated 
for  by  the  scqulsttton  of  new  gniduates  As 
a  result  of  Selective-Service  Induction  chiro- 
practic ccUoges  are  new  beii  ,:  d^-pletf-d  of 
both  faculty  Bnd  students  The  annual  en- 
rollment in  12  apprnvetl  ccllegeji  (cf  which 
6  are  nnw  closed)  for  the  past  3  yeais  has 
been  as  follows: 

Students 

September  1940 840 

September   1941 774 

September   1S42 404 

Thla  represents  a  decrease  in  enrollment  of 
over  60  percent.  Of  the  404  students  now 
enrolled  J48  are  eligible  for  induction.  This 
will  leave  exactly  56  studeni«  and  Inevitably 
means  the  clofelr.g  of  all  accredited  coUeges. 

Registrants  In  training  and  preparation  as 
prechiroprn'  tic  or  chlropiactic  >tu<l' nts  pur- 
?;U!ng  C(  tirsrs  In  recocnlzec!  school.s.  slv  uld 
be  con8ldt^re<l  for  occupational  cla.'-siflcation 
during  the  period  thev  are  full-time  students 
In  such  C'  urse  cif  study,  and  pn  vlded  they 
are  In  good  standing,  give  promise  of  the 
succe«;-f\il  aimpletkn  <<{  pui  h  course  of  study 
and  of  acquiring  the  necessary  decree  of 
training,  qunllflcatlon.  or  skill  to  become 
recognized  chiropractic  doctors. 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

A  census  of  the  prof oas ion  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing age  groups: 


ilale 

FcttlHlf 

ssa 

?.T«0 

Total 

Mta  37 years 

38  to  4.^  years 

46  years  and  over 

1.  r.-i 

2,.1M) 
11,  JOS 

2.7.^7 
H9U5 

Total 

\\  .  3U 

1521 

19.  WW 

Of  the  first  age  group  apppoximately  SS 
percent  h ..ve  Xxtn  Iniiu^t*^  and  it  ta  impos- 
sible to  ssiy  how  many  mt  re  whl  be  raJkd 

Tbe  liew  Selective -ServK  e  clafoiflcatlon  of 
mi  n  uljove  3a  years  of  ajje  *!il  make  furtlier 
rnrt  adF  upon  the  m'>»t  etf»-ctive  nge  group. 
If  chiropract.c  is  definitely  deMrnatetl  aa  "un- 
e».*rTiilal  then  the  retiO'Uil  gotip  will  have 
to  nbandi  n  th*  work  for  which  they  hava 
been  trai:i<xl  and  quaiill'd  by  education  arul 
exp'-rlenre  and  transfer  to  an  actfrUy  wlj«ra 
their  effi'cllren<  »•  is  prticlic ally  nil  and  their 
c»/ntilbuf ;on  lo  the  war  ef!  ri  tmineasuiably 
roducr<i 

crr<ji!T»  ni*  frti  itattow  or  »iANi*>wni 
The  efTort*  of  the  profcaslon  to  make  maxl- 
mum  utti./.>!.  li  <  !  lu  fM^.-lIit^s  anJ  nutri- 
powe."^  \\A\f  b' '  "i  ol  necaaaity  ri»LrttUd  lo  In- 
cr<*iuiing  tli«  houm  uiiich  each  ptuctliiuncr 
hai«  *.wkid  PiuciJtlon"ri  throu^ihoui  the 
c<jum.  V  x.pcAi  a  ireinenduua  inciease  in  the 
numb.  I  .1  p.;!ii  nt.,  trcaUd.  In  order  to  care 
for  tlji  iiR  i.^.mU  prutiicc-  they  aie  working 
12  to  15  hours  pi-r  day  Tli«'  inc. caat  la  due 
not  only  to  '  b-jom-toun"  conditluns  but  to 
the  ntccattity  of  laklng  on  llie  udd.lionul  bur- 
den of  the  patit-nts  of  chl.'-opractors  and  of 
medical  practitioners  called  into  military 
service 

ABILfTT  TO  MEET  CTTaatNT  DEMANDS 

The  ability  of  the  profession  to  keep  up 
wt'h  the  current  deniHiid  for  ser\1ccB  Is  tax- 
ing the  Ingenuity  and  f-tnmiiia  of  the  Indi- 
vidual p'artitloner  Unlcs  i.-'w  graduates 
catj  be  provided  and  it.s  present  numerical 
strength  maintained  it  will  he  impossible  for 
the  piofeaslon  to  perform  Its  vital  service  in 
activities  essential  to  war  production  and  to 
the  support  of  the  war  i  fTort 

Tlie  chiropriirtic  {)rcfe£.«=!(;n  hfi'  a  re^onsl- 
bllity  for  the  health  and  welfare  cf  a  large 
part  of  the  civilian  population  of  thit  coun- 
try and  hlnce  chiropractic  physicians  are  not 
being  Ui>ed  In  thrir  profenslonpl  cap;iclty  in 
the  Army  or  Navy,  it  seem.*  rcas  mable  thst 
they  would  be  more  ut^eful  In  their  civilian 
and  professional  capacity  Therefore  we  be- 
lieve that  chiropractic  phrslcluns  should  be 
declared  by  your  committee  to  be  e^nentlal 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  civilian 
popu.atlcn. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  National 
Cliiropractlc  Aasoclatlon, 

J.  J.  NtTcfcNT, 

Director  of  Educatton. 
EMMnr   J.   Mr-arHY. 
Satiarial  Rfprcrntative. 

This  b.-lef  W.15  filed  with  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  on  March   10,  1943. 


Carf  of  Disabled  Veteraot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Miijsissipn 
IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
pa.^l  few  day.s  the  Conr.rt.ss  has  pasi^ed, 
and  the  Prt>sident  ha.s  -siRned  two  meas- 
ures of  most  far-reaching  importance 
to  the  men  now  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country  One  of  these 
measures  provides  hospitalization  and 
domiciliary  care  for  these  veteran.":,  and 
the  other  provides  for  their  rehabihta- 
tion  and  vocational  traininc  following 
the  termination  of  their  service*. 
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In  my  opinion  this  is  the  very  least  a 
grateful  nation  can  do  for  the  men  who 
offer  their  all  that  our  sacred  institu- 
tions, our  way  of  life,  and  our  form  of 
government  may  be  preserved. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remark*  In  the  Recoiid,  I  insert 
at  this  point  an  article  written  by  a 
veteran  who  had  been  hospitalized  at 
United  Stales  Veterans'  Honpltal,  Coates- 
vllle,  Pa. 

Thl«  young  man  died  lant  September, 
Ju«t  a  week  before  the  publication  of  hln 
atilrle, 

Becttu*e  thin  vrteran'n  own  atory  serve* 
as  reajisurance  to  the  future  veterans  of 
the  present  conflict  and  to  their  loved 
ones.  I  a.slc  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks; 

PfRSONAl    ExPtllENCES    Or    MAN    WHO    UNDO- 
WENT    TaEATMINT    IN    GOVMNMENT    PACILITT 

Show  Extxnt  or  Nation  5  ErroaTa  To  Re- 
habilitate Those  Impaired  by  Sehvice 

(By  Cryll  Tozler) 

When  the  first  casualty  lists  came  through 
from  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  compar- 
atively few  American  families  were  directly 
afTected.  But  all  over  the  country  older 
p?ople  almost  certainly  remembered  the 
longer  llsU  of  World  Wai  No  1.  not  only  of 
the  dead  and  the  maimed,  but  also  of  the 
•hell-shocked  and  the  psychically  hurt 
What,  many  people  may  have  asked  them- 
•elves.  would  become  of  the  mentally  broken 
men.  the  paychlcally  disoriented  veterans, 
of  World  War  No   2? 

To  this  question  America  has  already  given 
an  answer.  It  is  a  good  answer,  for  It  con- 
Blsta  of  a  promise  based  on  aound  past  per- 
formance The  mentally  Injured  men  of 
World  War  No.  2.  the  nervously  shattered 
heroes  of  the  Philippines  of  the  Malay  Jun- 
gles, of  East  Indian  beachheads,  and  the 
deaert  of  north  Africa,  will  be  cared  for.  and  in 
many  casea  entirely  rehabilitated,  by  a  hos- 
pital system  that  haa  already  proved  Its  worth 
In  taking  care  of  the  veterans  of  World  War 
No,  1,  The  United  States,  great  and  grateful 
Nation  that  It  Is,  Is  now  spending  nine  times 
more  money  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  on  Its  armed  force  veterans  And  the 
young  men  '>'  today,  who  may  be  giving  up 
good  Jobs  or  quitting  college  to  fight  Ir  Asia 
or  In  Mesopotamia  or  around  Dakar,  wU'  find 
their  discharge  papers  an  open  sesame  to  a 
world  of  security,  and  the  best  care  that 
medical  science  can  provide.  If  they  Incur 
disability  in  their  services  Under  Its  acts 
of  October  f>  and  17.  1»40.  Congress  made  all 
the  older  veterans'  services.  Including  mental 
hospitals,  available  to  thf  new  draftees,  who 
incur  disability      hile  In  service. 

MANT    CARED    rOH    TtAKLT 

As  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  First  World 
War  who  has  had  the  benefits  of  United  States 
hospitalization.  I  know  whereof  I  write  when 
I  reassure  the  families  of  young  men  who  are 
busy  in  training.  To  some  It  may  sound  like 
ai  unfavorable  admission  when  I  say  I  was 
one  of  the  13.750  veterans  of  1917-18  who 
last  year  entered  one  of  the  29  hospitals  for 
mental,  nervous,  and  seemingly  Incurable  dis- 
eases maintained  by  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  former  servicemen. 
Life  In  these  hospitals,  however,  is  not  sin- 
ister or  awesome.  It  hu.  its  pleasantries  and 
compensations  To  me.  the  4-month  period 
I  spent  there,  was  the  most  purifying  and 
mellowing  experience  In  my  life.  I  lived  with 
men  who  were  morose  and  sullen,  gay  and 
light-hearted,  and  thoee  to  whom  life  was 
complete  and  full  as  it  r.-as. 

Without  the  slightest  exaggeration  I  can 
tiuthfully  say  that  I  consider  my  honorable 


discharge  from  the  United  States  Army  of 
greater  value  than  any  gUt-edge  bond,  regard- 
less of  its  denomination.  That  yellowing 
sheet  of  paper  Is  a  guaranty  of  security  and 
the  best  of  care  as  long  as  I  live. 

HOSPrrAL  ATMOSPHCEE  PKIENDLT 

Many  peoplt  associate  »  so-called  mental 
hospital  with  uncontrollable  men  obsessed 
with  hallucinations  and  delusions,  with  men 
who  need  solitary  confinement  and  strait 
Jackets  Yet  I  found  life  in  a  veterans  mental 
hospltnl  helpful  and  beneficial,  iu  routine  a 
great  aid  Ui  etnolionsl  stability  and  a  lh<»r- 
ouKh  conditloninf  to  mset  and  surmount  rtis- 
appolntmenu  snd  set-backs  of  whatever  kind 

Not  so  long  ago  mental  hcxipltaU  were  called 
asylums;  today  they  are  called  neuropsychia- 
trie  institutions,  and  their  methods  have  im- 
proved and  advanced  lo  the  same  degree  that 
the  designation  has  been  softened  Only  one 
who  has  lived  within  the  walls  of  one  of  thebe 
Institutions,  or  facilities,  can  tell  of  Its  life,  a 
myjitery  to  all  outsiders  except  the  especially 
instructed  workers  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  their  auxiliaries,  who  are  the  only 
ones  to  get  beyond  the  visitors'  rooms. 

Routine  m  a  neuropsychlatrix,  or  neuropsy- 
chlatrlc  facility  is  entirely  different  from  that 
m  any  other  hospital.  I  was  admitted  to  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  East,  having  a  total 
capacity  of  1.536  beds,  each  of  which  was 
occupied  all  of  the  time.  We  had  on  our 
reservation  473  acres  and  46  buildings,  most  of 
which  were  connected  by  ground-level  en- 
closed coirldors. 

In  my  new  surroundings  of  16  wards  and 
few  private  rooms,  I  learned  more  ot  a 
stratum  of  American  life  and  a  better  lesson 
In  the  fundamentals  of  a  useful  existence 
than  I  had  In  my  4  years  of  college 

CAaxrULLT   EXAMINED 

Ujjon  admission  to  the  hospital  I  was  pared 
down  to  my  birthday  suit.  The  young  physi- 
cian who  happened  to  be  ofBcer  of  the  day 
told  me  quit*  plainly  I  was  In  a  mental  hospi- 
tal All  my  luggage,  with  the  exception  of 
underwear,  socks,  shirts,  shoes,  and  suit  was 
taken  away  from  the  ward.  It  was  evening 
when  I  arrived,  and  after  a  thorough  going- 
over  to  see  that  I  had  no  skin  abrasions,  and 
no  opiates  or  possible  means  of  self-destruc- 
tion hidden  In  my  ears,  between  my  toes,  or 
In  any  other  conceivable  place  on  my  t>ody.  I 
was  given  pajamas,  sandals,  and  a  bathrobe 
and  sent  to  bed. 

At  6  the  next  morning  1  was  translerred 
to  another  ward.  I  followed  a  white-clad 
attendant,  who  was  pleasant  and  helpftU 
enough,  through  what  seemed  an  endless 
series  of  doors,  which  he  unlocked  and  locked, 
very  painstakingly,  and  on  through  the  cor- 
ridors to  another  building.  Still  In  pajamas 
and  bathrobe.  I  went  into  the  ward  dining 
room  and  had  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  we  all  (there  were  about 
40  of  us)  went  back  to  the  day  room.  The 
nurse,  accompaned  by  an  attendant,  brought 
In  a  basket  of  cigarettes,  tobacco,  candy,  and 
a  few  cigars. 

About  9.  a  psychiatrist,  or  ward  surgeon,  as 
he  was  called,  made  his  rounds,  asked  a  few 
perfunctory  questions,  and  was  gone,  not  to 
be  seen  until  the  next  morning.  AiKiut  10 
o'clock,  I  was  told  I  was  going  to  "staff." 
This  proved  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
entire  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  The 
members  of  the  staff  aat  around  a  long  di- 
rectors' table,  at  which  I  occupied  the  head 
chair. 

Questions  covering  all  my  history,  health, 
and  general  outlook  on  life  were  asked.  Every 
word  was  recorded  and  transcribed,  and  I  saw 
my  file,  taken  out  on  each  visit  for  reference 
when  I  was  interviewed,  grow  larger  and 
larger.  By  the  time  I  was  discharged.  4 
months  later,  all   my   answers  and  remarks 


had  become  a  volume  of  permanent  record: 
this  volume  gave  the  16  staff  memt}ers  an 
opportunity  to  study  my  case  between  meet- 
ings, and  left  me  no  chance  to  deny  anything 
I  had  said. 

ALL  CLASKES  AMONG  PATIENTS 

My  fellow  patients  were  mostly  men  of 
middle  age  and  from  every  wslk  of  life;  they 
were  both  rich  and  poor,  but  here  was  a 
hoftpltsi  into  which  no  man  could  buy  his 
way.  neither  could  he  bribe  his  wsy  out  The 
d'Ktora  are  carefully  chosen  p«ychistrist«,  and 
there  is  no  poMibility  of  "inside "  conniving 
with  fsmillPN  to  krrp  a  well  man  hospitallfed 
or  to  let  a  sick  msn  out  prrmsiurrly  The 
Ciovernment  hsd  as  complete  control  over  a 
legally  cr>mmitted  patient  sa  It  dues  over  your 
income-tax  return  The  Veterans'  Admin)*- 
trailon  sees  and  protecu  both  Itself  and  the 
community  by  requiring  court  commitments 
when  necessary,  but  a  hospital  cannot  hold 
a  veteran  who  has  voluntarily  applied  for 
treatment  unless  he  would  be  a  menace  to 
himself  and  others  if  released.  Once  he  is 
committed  the  hospital  Is  then  responsible 
for  him. 

Naturally,  the  Administration  does  not  want 
men  to  leave  a  facility  until  they  have  pro- 
gressed to  a  point  of  being  able  to  resume 
a  normal  routine  in  the  outside  world.  ^  Ith 
some  guaranty  of  sectirlty.  And  while  the 
ofHcials  win  not  discharge  a  veteran  who  has 
no  home  nor  anyone  to  accept  responsibility 
for  him,  the  Government  netu-opsychiatrlc 
facilities  are  no  dumping  grounds  for  veter- 
ans unwanted  by  members  of  their  families. 
There  is  no  such  a  person  in  a  neuropsychl- 
atrlc  veterans'  hospital  as  the  forgotten  man. 
The  Administration  sees  to  that,  too,  and  pro- 
vides a  social  worker  to  place  veterans  able 
to  uke  their  useful  places  In  a  community. 

During  tbs  first  days  our  every  move  was 
watched  and  checked.  The  chart  provided 
for  designations  of  noisy,  quiet,  laughing, 
whistling,  singing  and  crying,  delusions  or 
hallucinations,  and  almost  every  concelvabla 
state  of  emotion  or  mental  re:  ctlon. 

DtrrS    EKVLATCO 

Those  requiring  special  dleU  were  grouped 
together  In  the  ward  dining  rooms.  Their 
food  was  specially  weighed,  selected,  and  bal- 
anced. All  contralndlcated  foods  were  ellm- 
Inatsd.  A  nurse  stood  watch  to  see  thera 
was  no  snitching  of  bread,  sweets,  or  other 
forbidden  items  from  the  men  eating  the  gen- 
eral menu. 

As  for  the  rest  of  us.  those  who  were  per- 
mitted a  full,  normal  diet,  the  food  was  ex- 
cellent—wide in  variety,  and  unlmpeacbablt 
as  to  quality  and  cleanliness  In  serving. 

The  same  exactitude  found  In  the  food  was 
also   identified   with    the    cleanliness  of    the 
men  and  their  surroundings.     All  the  clean- 
']    ing  was  done  by  the  patients.    In  the  wards. 
I    to   which    the    newcomers    were    assigned,    a 
I    group  was  designated  for   bed  making,  an- 
other for  door  cleaning   and  polishing,  one 
I    for  window  washing,  and  one  for  kitchen  de- 
j    tail.     After  rising,  the  beds  were  aired,  then 
I    carefully  and  methodically  made,  each  with 
I    its     white     counterpane.     Bed     linen     was 
i    changed  weekly,  and  more  often  if  necessary. 

CLEANLINESS    STKESSED 

After  shaving,  every  veteran  was  -becked  In 
at  the  shower.  It  was  not  optional,  either. 
This  was  a  frolic  for  sonie  of  the  boys,  who 
had  to  be  literally  chased  from  under  the 
water.  The  water  temperatare  was  con- 
trolled by  thermostat,  so  that  scalding  was 
impossible.  There  was  a  big,  clean  bath  towel 
for  every  man.  A  freshly  laundered  shirt, 
underwear,  and  socks.  Each  veteran's  fresh 
clothes  were  In  a  bundle.  The  facility  laun- 
dry, with  its  force  of  66.  Including  44 
patients,  handled  5.000  shirts  a  waek.  aU  hand 
finished.  The  work  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
metropolitan  laundry.     All  told,  the  laundry 
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bandied  some  200,000  pieces  of  laundry  s 
month  and  used  1  ton  of  soap.  Regardless  of 
his  condition  or  habits,  every  veteran  waa 
helped  to  retain  his  self-respect. 

Alter  6  weeks  of  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
BtatI  I  was  transferred  to  another  building 
and  ward.  There  we  had  knives  and  forks, 
although  we  still  ate  lu  a  ward  dmmg  rooru. 

Here  practically  evervone  went  to  occupa- 
tional therapy,  both  morning  ;ind  aftcrndon 
In  the  occupational  therapy  building  We 
were  callrd  by  najne,  counted  and  chetked 
out.  couiited  again  a.s  we  passed  through 
each  of  the  seven  locked  dtxira  in  the  cor- 
rldcrs.  The  same  procedure  waa  followed  on 
cur  return. 

ACTUmKS    ENCOURAGED 

It  Is  really  remarkable  the  part  occupa- 
tional therapy  plays  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  111.  B.isket  making,  carpentry, 
painting,  weaving,  embroidery,  and  tyji*  set- 
ting all  help  to  establish  and  crente  a  men- 
tal focus  on  something  *hat  is  creative  The 
satisfaction  of  achievement  and  accDtnplish- 
ment  besides  occupying  his  time,  has,  In 
Itself,  salva  L'd  many  a  man  who  h:id  no  in- 
terest or  desire  to  be  useful.  The  Instructors 
were  highly  trained,  competent,  understand- 
ing, and  patient  Or.e.  a  charming,  refined 
Wom.Tn  of  middle  at-e.  showed  me  a  handbag 
cne  day.  She  had  spent  4  months  trying  to 
got  th-  veteran  who  had  madi  It,  started  at 
something  I  imdersti  od  hT  when  sh*-  said. 
"That's  more  than  Just  a  handbag  to  me." 
To  her  It  was  the  symbol  if  the  reclamation 
of  a  man.  and  a  long  stride  for  him  on  the 
road  to  recovery 

I  was  fortunate  In  being  assigned  to  the 
print  shop  All  typie  was  set  by  hand  A 
10-pn?e  paper  was  published  weeklv,  giving 
all  the  news  and  activities  of  patients  and 
personnel,  prorram  for  the  coming  week,  and 
reviews  of  pictvires  and  aecovints  of  enter- 
tainments and  social  events  at  the  facility. 
I  helped  to  write  and  edit  the  news  items, 
all  of  which  were  contributed  by  patients 
whose  names  or  initials  appeared  by  regula- 
tions above  the  items  as  contributors.  The 
Job  of  editing  called  for  a  good  deal  of  tact 
and  diplomacy,  for  even  in  a  facility  wrilers 
are  egotists.  Our  weekly  circulation  was 
1.200.  including  more  thun  100  nonresident 
subscribers. 

GOOD    CONDUCT    REWARDED 

Giving  100-percent  cooperation,  and  doing 
what  you  were  told  when  you  were  told,  paid 
gcxjd  dividends.  After  about  another  6  weeks 
In  a  second  ward  I  was  transferred  to  one 
of  the  largest  on  the  reservation.  Its  daily 
census  was  174  men.  some  of  them  ready  to 
graduate  and  others  so  far  along  the  road  to 
complete  recovery  as  to  be  trusted  with  cither 
partial  or  full  parole 

We  ate  cafeteria  style  In  the  main  dining 
room,  seating  about  6C0.  The  patient's  or- 
chestra of  about  15  pieces  played  during  the 
midday  meal.  The  food  was  uniform 
throughout  the  facility  for  j  atlents,  the  55 
nurses,  and  the  400  attendants.  Our  Fleep- 
liiij  quarters  were  now  on  the  second  floor 
With  smaller  dormitories  and  rooms,  but  still 
no  bedside  chairs.  The  heavy  oak  furniture 
of  the  previous  day  rooms  was  replaced  by 
wicker-cushioned  chairs  and  divans  and 
bridge  lamps.  Each  man  had  his  own  locker, 
without  key.  where  he  kept  all  hia  posses- 
sions. Now  everythmir  was  available  except 
razors,  matches,  nail  files,  and  knives. 

Every  veteran  had  something  useful  to  do 
•very  day  Theie  were  the  ward  workers, 
the  grounds  and  farm  details,  the  occupa- 
tional therapy  classes,  kitchen  and  dininc;- 
room  workers,  orchestra  rehearsals,  and  the 
hothouse  caretakers,  as  well  as  the  laundry, 
butcher  shop,  and  bakery  details. 

"iLOPEaS"  ARE  PROBLEM 

The  two  greatest  problems  In  neuropsy- 
chtatrlc  facilities  were  the  "elopers,'  those 
who  leave  without  permission,  and  the  smug- 
gling out  of  uncensored  mail.    Partial  parole. 


allowed  from  1  of  3  wards  also  granting 
full  parole,  gave  the  veterans  freedom  of  the 
re.<=ervatlon  from  8  a  m.  until  6  p.  m.  Pull 
parole  extended  to  9  p.  m  Impatient  to 
await  the  day  of  regular  discharge,  with 
transportation  home,  veterans  run  away  in 
surprisiugly  large  numbers.  Despite  the  5 
da.ly  chcclis  made  ou  every  ward,  and  the 
thorough  accouming  for  every  man  on  every 
delaU.  the  latest  Veterans'  Administration 
re<ords  available  .show  about  600  elopements 
In  1  year  from  all  facilities.  M(jst  of  the  men. 
practically  Indigent,  generally  head  for  home 
and  are  usually  returned  by  State  police  or 
attendants  sent  from  the  hospitals. 

Every  outgoing  letter  Is  read  by  the  ward 
surgeon  and  every  Incoming  en\  elope  mast 
be  opened  In  the  prciience  of  a  nurse  to  guard 
against  a  veteran  being  .sent  money  or  stanips. 
both  of  which  must  be  deposited  at  the  office. 

The  attendants,  all  having  civil -.service 
status,  are  picked  with  the  same  care  you 
wiuld  exercise  in  chcxjsing  a  companion  for 
yo\ir  invalid  uncle.  In  4  months  at  the 
facility  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  liand  being 
raised  to  a  patient  no  matter  how  combative 
he  might  have  become 

Semiweekly  movie  shows  with  a  feature, 
short  subject  and  news  reel,  are  given  both 
afternoon  and  evenlm;.  the  afternoon  shows 
being  lor  locked-ward  patients,  and  the  eve- 
ning for  all  partial  and  full  parole  men.  But 
there  Is  never  a  war  pictuie  Very  seldom 
Is  there  any  disturbance  at  the  movies,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  openly  declared  condemna- 
tion of  a  dirty  trick. 

LXGION    ENTERTAINS 

The  American  Legion,  with  its  membership 
Of  1,070,000.  has  made  entertainment  for  com- 
rades in  all  the  facilities  a  vital  part  of  its 
program  of  activities  The  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Disabled  War  Veterans,  and  their 
ladles'  auxiliaries,  with  total  memberships  of 
almost  2.000000.  provide  ward  parties  for 
those  men  without  parole  and  furnish  Sun- 
day afternoon  entertainments,  card  parties, 
picnics  In  summer,  and  bus  trips  fur  the 
others  Proceeds  from  poppy  and  forget-me- 
not  sales  on  the  streets  are  u.-^ed  to  help  pay 
for  these  entertainment.s  and  parties. 

Ladles  of  these  organizations  conie  to  the 
weekly  dances  There  Is  no  cigarette  smoking 
or  gum  chewlns;  on  the  part  of  the  visitors 
Thes"  affairs  are  of  the  type  that  you  d  attend 
In  any  respectable  community— always  with 
line  refreshments  and  prizes.  Three  barbers, 
continuously  circulating  through  the  facility, 
assure  every  veteran  of  a  haircut  at  least 
once  every  2  weeks  Prospective  dancers 
and  card  players  have  an  appearance  stand- 
ard to  meet  before  meetlnc  the  Indies,  who 
are  all  hand-picked  and  well  Instructed  by 
their  post  officers. 

Apart  from  the  wards  In  which  I  spent  time 
there  was  a  specially  desirable  one  which  I 
never  reached.  It  was  the  largest  In  the 
facility  and  was  frequently  referred  to  as 
"the  Old  Soldiers  Home  "  Here  all  the  vet- 
erans who  were  to  be  hospitalized  for  pro- 
longed periods,  and  who  had  progressed  suf- 
ficiently to  be  trusted  with  full  parole,  were 
eventuallv  as-igned.  The  d'x^rs  were  never 
locked  from  8  a  m  to  9  p  m  but  there 
was  still  a  census  check  four  times  a  day. 
The  large  recreation  room  was  furnished  with 
chronnum  and  leather  upholstered  chairs 
and  divans,  smoking  stands,  brid^re  lamps, 
and  pool  and  ping-pong  tables  There  w,is 
alsd  a  natural  science  museum,  and  a  trophy 
room  for  prizes  won  by  the  facility  athletic 
teams  Veterans  had  the  use  of  their  own 
razors  and  had  combination  full  length  lock- 
ers, where  they  kept  all  their  clothing  and 
other  possessions  The  recreation  room  had 
all  the  comforts  and  app<iintments  of  a  coun- 
try club  The  card  parties  were  held  here; 
the  movies  and  entertninm.ents  In  the  audi- 
torium, seating  800  There  was  also  a  fine 
new  bowling  alley  donated  by  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary. 


In  the  winter  season,  the  American  Legion 
pays  every  veteran  a  cent  a  piece  for  every 
poppy  he  makes  out  of  furnished  materials. 
But  earnings  are  limited  by  the  facility  of- 
ficials to  $10,  which  Is  considered  enough  for 
per.sonal  purposes. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  greater  effort  made  to 
bring  home  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas. 
Its  the  biggest  time  of  the  year.  Turkey  to 
mince  pie  and  ice  cream,  trees,  colored 
lights — everything,  including  carol  singing 
and  Santa  Claus  The  possession  of  a  big 
silver  loving  cup  for  a  year  goes  to  the  best 
decorated  ward  all  arranged  by  the  patients. 
Strangely  enough,  the  prize  last  year  at  the 
facility  was  Won  by  a  locked  ward,  with  an 
open  or  parole  ward  havii^g  a  professional 
decorator  for  a  patient,  receiving  honorable 
mention 

The  young  man  who  Is  Inducted  Into  serv- 
ice today  and  the  veteran  who  may  go  to 
the.se  neuropsychtatrlc  facilities  may  be  se- 
cure In  the  thought  that,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  his  Illness  In  later  life,  the  finest 
hospital  care  In  the  world  will  be  his.  ab- 
solutely free,  not  for  a  month  or  two.  but 
Just    as    long    as    he    needs    it. 
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or 


HON.  CHARLES  L  McNARY 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  30  ^lecrislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23).  1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Wiley).  I  present  and  a.sk  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  addres.s  entitled 
"A  Three-Point  Blueprint  for  Consress." 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
before  the  Wisconoin  Society  of  Chicago 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  Chicago.  lil.. 
on  March  26.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    THRITE-POINT    BLUEPRINT   EOB   CONGRESS 

Fellow  citizens.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  meet  here  In  the  city  of  Chicago  with 
men  and  women  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. I'hose  of  lis  who  are  gathered  here 
today  have  as  a  common  heritage  the  great 
forward-looking  principles  which  have  al- 
ways characterized  our  native  State. 

Because  we  share  this  common  heritage. 
It  is  perhaps  well  for  us  today  to  consider  a 
problem  which  is  basic  for  today  rnd  basic 
for  the  future. 

The  problem  Is  a  simple  one  It  Is  this: 
How  can  we  best  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
Institutions  and  the  Ideals  for  which  we  fight 
today? 

This  Is  a  broad  su!;Ject.  and  I  shall  dls- 
CU.SS  only  one  phase  of  It— the  preservation 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  form  of  repre- 
sentative government—  a  democracy  in  a  re- 
public. How  can  we  best  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances thrcugh  a  reassertlon  of  congressional 
authority  and  through  a  relmplementlng  of 
the  checks  and  balances  In  government 
and  through  a  modemizntlon  of  Congress? 

I  propose  to  discuss  this  rea.s.sertlcn  of 
congressional  authority  as  It  relates  to  three 
specific  subjects: 

(li    A  mechanism   for  the  future  peace. 

(2(    Future  fiscal  planning 

(3)  Future  planning  for  social  security. 
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(!)  The  conduct  Of  the  future  peace 

In  the  last  few  weeks  It  has  suddenly  be- 
come very  fashionable  to  talk  about  the  com- 
mitments and  the  plans  of  the  future  peace. 
Congressional  authorities  hold  forth  on  this 
subject  at  great  length  and  interesting  new 
words  are  coined.  Commentators,  colum- 
nists, and  forums  all  over  America  are  con- 
cerned—and rightly  so — with  the  subject  of 
the  future  peace. 

It  Is  well  for  us  to  think  these  subjects 
through  now.  It  Is  true  that  our  first  Job 
Is  obviously  to  win  the  war.  but  it  Is  equally 
true  that  without  a  victorious  peace  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  can  be  a  hollow  mockery, 
and  the  shambles  of  this  war  can  be  a  breed- 
ing place  for  future  wars. 

However,  It  Is  not  my  purpose  today  to 
discuss  the  various  peace  plans  and  policies 
which  have  been  suggested.  My  purpose  to- 
day is  to  discuss  what  I  believe  to  be  an  abso- 
lutely essential  mechanical  prerequisite  to 
the  consideration  of  any  peace. 

In  other  word.s.  we  cannot  plan  all  of  the 
details  of  a  trip  to  California  from  Chicago 
without  some  assurance  of  a  vehicle  of 
transportation.  The  typje  of  vehicle  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  vehicle  will  determine 
whether  we  can  ever  make  the  trip  and  how 
rapidly  we  can  make  It. 

While  we  talk  glibly  of  peace  plans— many 
of  them  commendable  and  even  vital — we 
are,  nevertheless,  overlooking  the  need  for  a 
vehicle  to  carry  us  to  these  peace  objectives. 

Under  our  system,  there  are  two  peace- 
making authorities.  Under  our  Constitution 
the  authority  to  make  peace  Is  properly  di- 
vided between  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive as  represented  by  the  Secrlary  of  State. 

Now  It  is  elementary  that  before  there  can 
be  any  effective  peace  between  this  Nation 
and  other  nations,  there  must  be  peace  be- 
tween our  own  American  peace-making  au- 
thorities 

Throughout  American  history  and  In  the 
pattern  of  American  governmental  machin- 
ery, there  has  always  been  one  weak  thread. 
That  thread  has  been  the  Ineffective  collabo- 
ration of  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  In 
the  conduct  of  a  peace. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  not  crilicizlng  this  constitutional  balance 
of  power.  All  Ihinkinc  students  of  govern- 
ment regard  some  balance  of  power  in  this 
connection  as  desirable  My  criticism  is  that 
throughout  American  history  we  have  failed 
to  implement  this  balance- -that  we  have 
failed  to  establish  the  mechanics  of  a  working 
arrangement  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  in  the  conduct  of  the  peace. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  soldiers  won 
the  last  war  but  the  statesmen  lost  the  peace. 
That  mtifit  never  happen  again. 

American  history  Is  studded  with  ex- 
nmples  of  the  failure  of  the  Executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  to  collaborate  successfully 
In  the  establishment  of  a  peace. 

We  know  what  the  reaction  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  to  the  Senate  action  on  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  years  ago.  We  can 
recall  how  the  Senate  then  exercised  lu 
deadly  power  without  much  opposition  from 
the  amiable  McKlnley.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Chief  Executive  then  Inter- 
viewed a  single  Senator  or  raised  his  hand 
on  behalf  of  the  treaty.  There  was  then  no 
effective  working  relationship  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  and  certainly 
there  was  no  successful  working  arrange- 
ment between  the  Irritable  Hay  and  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  Hay  arbitration  treaties  are  another 
example  of  friction  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Executive  branch.  When  the  treaties 
were  discussed.  Hay  made  his  famous  state- 
ment: "A  treaty  entering  the  Senate  U  like 


a  bull  going  Into  the  arena:  no  one  can 
say  just  how  or  when  the  final  blow  will 
fall,  but  one  thing  Is  certain — it  will  never 
leave  the  arena  alive". 

The  Taft  treaties  of  1911  were  blocked 
by  the  Senate  as  those  of  Taft's  predeces- 
sors had  been,  and  again  there  was  discus- 
sion about  the  need  for  a  more  effective 
working  arrangement  between  the  Execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Senate  In  the  conduct 
of  treaties. 

Every  schoolboy  In  the  land  knows  of  the 
scathing  Indictment  which  many  contem- 
porary historians  lodged  against  our  states- 
men in  the  conduct  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  we  can  still  recall  the  tremen- 
dous tidal  wave  of  public  indignation  over 
the   death    of    that    treaty    In    the    Senate. 

Almost  every  comment  made  on  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  on  the  various  treaty  bat- 
tles between  the  Executive  and  Congress 
which  have  spudded  our  history,  indicates 
the  need  for  a  plan  to  Integrate  our  two 
p>eace-maklng    authorities    more    adequately. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  United  States  Senate  w:\s  sub- 
jected to  a  blistering  broadside  of  criticism. 
At  that  time  there  were  demands  lor  sharply 
restricting  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Senate 
In  connection  with  the  making  of  treaties. 
At  that  time  there  was  criticism  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  made  it  postible 
for  a  minority  of  the  Senate  to  block  the 
desires  of  the  President  with  respect  to  foreign 
policy. 

Section  2  of  article  II  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  shall  have  power 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  make  treaties,  providing  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  'concur. 

When  a  peace  or  an  armistice  comes,  the 
American  people,  the  Senate,  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  face  the  demands  of  the 
hour.  It  Is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  us  to 
have  a  change  In  governmental  mechanics  to 
effect  a  domestic  unity  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  in  connection 
with  any  treaty  which  may  be  written. 

It  serves  no  purpose  to  rake  ove  •  the  ashes 
of  past  deficiencies  .n  connection  with  the 
treaty-making  power.  It  Is  imperative,  how- 
ever, that  we  now  consider  the  establishment 
of  machinery  which  will  enable  us  to  over- 
come the  shortcomings  which  have  beset  our 
path  In  the  past. 

Probably  a  basic  diflQculty  In  wTiting  a 
peace  treaty  has  been  the  deep-rooted  belief 
of  the  executive  branch  that  its  function  is 
simply  that  of  negotiating  and  producing  a 
treaty,  whereas  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Executive  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties. 

The  word  which  has  been  overlooked  and 
which  should  be  stressed  emphatically  at 
tills  time,  when  we  are  fighting  to  preserve 
a  democratic  government,  Is  the  word  "ad- 
vice." In  planning  for  the  peace  which  will 
follow  this  war,  we  will  deal  In  global  mat- 
ters. We  will  think  in  terms  of  world-wide 
obligations  for  the  American  people. 

We  will  contemplate  calling  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  extend  the  police  power  of 
government  over  all  the  seas  and  'ands  of 
the  earth. 

This  period,  more  than  any  other  period  In 
world  history,  calls  for  something  more  than 
the  routine  work  of  producing  and  submit- 
ting a  treaty  to  the  Senate.  It  calls  for  ad- 
vice, which  mear^  cooperation  In  the  Incep- 
tion steps  of  the  treaty. 

It  Is  apparent  from  all  of  this  that  It  serves 
little  purpose  for  us  to  talk  of  peace  objec- 
tives and  peace  between  nations  when  there 
Is  no  assurance  that  there  will  be  peace  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress  In  the 
conduct  of  •  treaty.    It  la  apparent  that  no 


final  purpose  can  be  served  by  an  era  of  "high 
resolving"  unless  there  is  some  assurance  that 
these  resolutions  can  successfully  be  Imple- 
mented by  an  effective  joint  action  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress 

Talk  of  world  peace  organizations  Is  de- 
sirable and  perhaps  valuable  as  a  part  of  our 
wartime  psychological  warfare,  but  it  will 
not  Insure  an  effective  peace. 

Back  In  1916  there  was  a  great  deal  of  in- 
dividual resolution-making  but  long  before 
the  war  was  over  men  of  both  parties  had 
shifted  their  political  views  and  made  a 
turnabout  on  their  earlier  statements. 

There  are  a  great  many  questions  Involved 
in  a  future  peace;  The  question  of  ai  inter- 
national police  force:  th'  kind  of  police  force 
which  Is  Intended;  who  will  control  the  force; 
what  factors  would  compel  war  If  such  a 
force  were  In  action;  and  could  such  a  police 
force  be  created  under  our  Constitution. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions today,  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that 
these  are  all  tremendously  important  deci- 
sions wlilch  cannot  be  made  unless  we  have 
token  the  preliminary  step  of  securing  the 
endorsement  and  weight  of  t>oth  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
American  government.  That  joint  action 
cannot  be  secured  unless  there  has  been  a 
formal  working  arrangement. 

On  September  17,  '942,  and  subsequently 
on  January  7,  1943,  I  presented  a  resolution 
In  the  Senate  Invltirg  the  Chief  Executive 
to  join  with  the  Senate  in  the  creation  of  a 
Foreign  Relations  Advisory  Council. 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  abcut  this 
proposal.  It  would  merely  establish  a  coun- 
cil embracing  the  minority  and  majority 
membership  of  both  thf  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  along  with  the 
representatives  from    the  State  Department. 

This  Advisory  Council  would  in  no  way 
encroach  on  either  the  power  of  the  Chief 
Executive  or  the  Senate,  and  would  in  no 
way  destroy  the  constitutional  balance  of 
power.  It  would,  however,  implement  that 
balance  of  power  by  providing  a  fulcrum  by 
which  the  peace-making  powers  of  the  Exec- 
utive and  the  Senate  could  be  balanced. 
Such  council  would  provide  a  liaison  com- 
mittee between  the  Executive  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Senate  itself.  It  would  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  of  Ideas  relating  to  the  peace. 

Tlie  Constitution  has  laid  the  groundwork 
for  such  a  plan.  It  has  made  provision  for 
such  a  balance  of  power  but  thus  far  the 
provision  har  been  Implemented  only  by  an 
admittedly  faulty   arrangement. 

Tills  council  would,  of  course,  be  concerned 
with  the  definite  formulation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  council 
would  have  the  force  of  a  working  liaison 
committee  between  the  legislative  branch  and 
the  Executive  in  the  formulation  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

This  committee,  embracing  both  the  Exec- 
utive and  the  ranking  minority  and  ma- 
jority members  of  our  committees  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs,  could  properly  handle 
proposals  such  as  have  recently  been  made. 
It  could  properly  handle  them  because  It 
would  have  the  authority  of  joint  action.  It 
would  have  the  machinery  to  effect  compro- 
mises, if  necessary,  before  these  proposals 
were  brought  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

All  of  this  means  that  there  would  be  less 
need  for  defeating  or  amending  peace  treaties 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  would  mean 
that  there  would  be  fewer  pcssibllitles  for 
political  friction.  All  the  compromises  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Senate  could 
be  considered  long  before  the  treaty  was 
presented  to  the  Senate.  The  creation  cf 
such  a  council  cculd  be  a  splendid  example 
Of  democratic  government  at  work  because 
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It  would  embrace  the  Eicecutlve  and  the 
rtprtsentative*  cf  the  people  working  to- 
gether on  the  establi'-hmeut  of  a  policy  lii- 
itead  of  separately  as  has  beeu  done  lu  the 
pa^t. 

This  war  Involves  the  most  momentous 
Issues  lu   the  hifitcry  of  maiikind. 

The  treaty  which  will  be  wiittcii  at  the 
close  of  thLs  war  ccuid  definitely  dett^imme 
the  part  which  the  United  States  will  p. ay 
In  world  aOaira  A  deadlock  between  the 
Chief  Executive  and  the  ttcnaic  on  a  treaty 
Involving  aucb  oiumentcus  prcblema  could 
end  In  disaster.  That  Is  why  the  creatuui 
of  such  a  liaison  group  must  be  Immediately 
cotj«:der».d  Without  It.  peiice  prcpusals  arc 
lutUe  because  Wiibcut  It  there  la  i.o  aS(>ur- 
a  .ce  that  ihi^e  pc.u:e  ;>ropoiials  can  become 
the  enectivt;  expression  of  a  jdnt  Executive 
and  Congiessiotial  commitment. 

(2)  Future  fiscal  planning 

Thus  far  wc  hnv  considtrf-d  a  working  nr- 
rangement  by  which  a  Jiist  and  endiirinj^ 
peace  is  possible.  The  plan  I  have  pnsented 
contemplates  definite  collaboration  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Ccnj^^ss. 

I  believe  It  Is  equally  imperative  th.it  we 
have  such  a  collaboration  In  our  future  eco- 
nomic plannlnt;.  What  Is  even  more  Impera- 
tive If  we  are  to  avoid  economic  chaos  and 
economic  revoluttcns  In  the  years  up  ahead. 
Ls  that  Congress  Itself  must  rebuild  Us  ma- 
chinery so  that  it  is  adequate  to  face  the 
economic  problem^  of  the  future. 

In  the  past  C  montlis  theie  have  been  a 
great  many  nevitpitper  accounts  dealing  with 
the  gradual  erosion  of  congressional  author- 
ity. There  h*is  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  the  various  pressure  groups  which  pre- 
sumably h:ive  a!Tected  the  legislative  branch 

I  can  whoieheiu-tediy  concur  that  the  only 
yardstick  by  which  any  leKislation  can  be 
measured  is  its  ettocl  on  the  general  public 
welfare  whu  h.  of  course,  at  Uie  present  time 
met^ns  its  k^enerul  efiect  on  winning  Uie  war 
antt  tne  peace. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  discussion  about 
pressure  er  lups  hrs  made  one  serious  omis- 
sion. That  omission  has  been  a  neglect  to 
rominent  om  tho  pre^^uie  wiiich  is  exerted 
on  ConRress  by  the  executive  oranch. 

My  purpose  Is  not  to  Indict  the  executive 
branch  for  the  Influence  whicii  it  has  ex- 
erted on  Congre.w.  altht  u»h  I  Hm  n<  t  cer- 
tain that  this  Influence  has  always  been  a 
healthy  one.  Nevertheless.  If  there  Is  an  In- 
dictnitnt  for  thp  pradual  erosion  of  lei:T!slative 
powers  and  legislative  Initiative,  that  In- 
dictment rests  with  the  Congress  for  Its  fail- 
ure to  modernize  Its  structure  so  that  It  could 
be  competent  to  handle  present-day  problems 
of  a  magnitude  never  before  encountered  In 
other  w  Tds,  in  recent  years  there  has  befn 
Rn  unfortunate  tendency  In  Congress  to  rely 
more  and  mere  on  the  e.":pert  counsel,  re- 
search, and  recommendations  of  the  executive 
brunch  and.  as  a  consequence,  the  stature  of 
Congress  has  perhaps  dwindled  In  public 
estunatlon. 

In  restoring  Congress  to  Its  legitimate  stat- 
ure, we  can  perform  a  vital  and  badly  needed 
service  tuid  can  make  an  outstanding  coujri- 
buiion  to  the  c<.mtluuance  of  u  btiuiig  repie- 
seiitat.ve  gcvei  anient. 

Ear'.y  this  year  Congress  was  given  a  $109- 
000.000.000  Buciget.  That  Budget  represents 
more  than  one-half  (if  all  the  expeuduures 
of  ti>«  Nation  from  1788  to  the  outbreak  of 
tiie  war. 

Our  machinery  for  considering  such  a  tre- 
mendous B'jdg*  t  18  obviously  inadequnt'.'. 
Any  buslnets  whose  budget  had  Increased  uu 
su  h  a  fabulous  scale  w._  uid  loni;  since  have 
changed  the  mechanics  of  Its  bud,{et  con- 
sideration to  more  nearly  approximate  the 
magnitude  of  th?  present  day  Jub. 


At  the  outset  then  It  Is  apparent  that  Con- 
gress today  needs  an  adequately  staffed  single 
Joint  budijpt  committee  emp<jwered  to  call 
befare  It  experts  not  only  fri»m  within  Oot- 
ernment  but  from  within  the  ranks  of  in- 
dustry and  business  throughout  the  country. 
Thi?  Buclppt  pniblt-m  is  one  which  should  be 
considered  at  one  table  around  which  are 
seated  representatives  from  b<nh  Houses  of 
Cnnp-es.s  acting  In  conrprt  on  the  best  advice 
obtainable. 

Moreover,  there  Is  at  the  prewTit  time  no 
coilnbor.itlon  b<  twe«»n  the  itp^ndlnk;  and  rrv- 
enuf -raising  ccramittees  That  Ju^t  dfjesn't 
mnke  sense  and  It  1*  hiRh  tim*  that  a  Joint 
Budiret  committee  of  b  rth  Hou-'-es  is  tct  up 
to  embrace  thi»  Apprr^firlatiorM  Comndtt«e« 
:ir;d  rIso  r»T5! e^«-nta',lvrt>  froni  tli*  Finance 
and  Wa>9  and  Means  C<^»mmittee  . — nil  actli.g 
In  unison  on  one  logical  cocrdtnited  plan 

AcconiinRfy.  I  have  In'rfxluced  a  nu;i>ure 
calling  for  the  cre.itum  of  an  julequaie  sinc'e 
joint  budget  ct^mmittee  of  both  Houses 
which  can  supply  competent  machinery  to 
enable  Congre.s-^  to  repain  Its  lecitlmat*  stat- 
ure in  the  consideration  of  thl.'-  momentous 
Budget  Fleafie  let  n.e  emphasi/e  that  this 
proposal  would  correlate  the  ri'veniie-ralsins^ 
activities  of  government  with  the  spending 
activities  of  eovernment.  In  an  Individual 
family  we  know  the  financial  suicide  which 
would  result  If  w.ves  spent  Indi.'-crlmlnately 
without  any  reference  to  their  huvbanrts' 
incomes.  It  Is  equally  necessary  for  gcv- 
ernment  if  it  is  to  .survive  llnpnclally.  to  cor- 
relate its  revenue  rai.'slng  and  spending  ac- 
tlvlUes. 

{3)  Future  pfanning  for  social  security 

In  the  past  few  weeks  Congre-s  has  been 
j^ivcn  far-reachlnt:  i>roposals  for  soclal-srcu- 
rlty  legislation.  Thi.se  proposals  may  be  con- 
sidered at  this  session  of  Contrrf^s  and  here 
attain  there  Is  a  definite  need  for  a  Jnint  ^o- 
cnl  security  committee  of  both  Houses  to 
consider  this  problem  which  will  pr-'ba'^ly  as- 
sume Incredible  proportions  at  the  close  of 
the  war  and.  accordingly.  I  have  Infrcduced 
a  measure  provUiln^  for  th«>  creation  of  one 
single  )clnt  committee  to  function  effectively 
on   this  problem, 

T  think  this  Is  Imperative  hccau-e  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  executive  derartineiit  alone 
can  present  any  ready-to-wear  propri.sals 
which  the  Congre*^  can  adopt  withcut  an 
adequate  Independent  sttidy  and  survey  cf 
Its  own. 

To  do  th;  .  we  need  a  joint  unified  effort 
between  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  Hovi>e  and  the  Senate  Finance  Ci  inmitiee 
of  the  Senate  to  get  one  coordinated  plan 
and  to  eliminate  any  bick<rin^  and  c  iitro- 
ver?y. 

A:  d  now  in  conclusion,  let  me  sav  that  all 
of  these  proposals  are  designed  with  criy 
one  purptise  In  mind — nut  cnly  to  retain  all 
that  Is  gctxl  and  tine  m  our  .<ys  em  of  pov- 
ernmont  but  ai.so  to  mahe  our  system  cf 
government  wckatle  in  a  new  era  so  that 
we  will  not  li:.>-e  our  way  of  life  and  otir  form 
of  governnient. 

The  prKS  nt  war  Is  a  large-scale  laboratory 
of  bl?  i?uvernment  Tills  war  Is  a  testing 
ground  to  detormne  whe'iier  permanently 
big  government  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
our  democrat 'c  procedures.  Tlus  war  has 
provide  a  laboratory  experiment  to  detcr- 
mi:  e  whether  big  government  brings  along 
with  It  the  nhcrent  wtaknrsses  of  confusion, 
dunllcation.  bvuigling.  and  ch.ir.s  This  wr.r 
can  determine  for  all  time  that  it  is  pixssible 
to  retain  a  dtir.v.cracy  In  a  republic— that  It 
Is  not  necejsary  to  surrender  our  beliefs,  our 
Id'-als.  and  our  system  for  any  hund-me-down 
eclectic  European  s>stem. 

To  that  end  It  is  necessary  that  we  adopt 
every  measure  which  will  Insure  the  effective 
working  and  perpetuutioa  of  our  kind  of 
government. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATZS 

Tuesday.  March  30  ilcffislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23) .  1943 

Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unan- 
Imou.s  consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rrcono  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  Friday.  March  26.  1943, 
before  tlie  Conunonwealth  Club  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  irdered  to  be  pnnU^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  the 
time  has  come  to  try  to  analyse  the  under- 
lying Ideas  and  motives  which  guide  the  con- 
duct of  those  men  and  women  who  deter- 
mine the  policies  of  the  Cfiuntry.  Up  to 
this  point  wc  have  had  to  be  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  winning  the  wur. 
That  must  still  be  the  fir.st  ess<iitlal,  and 
it  must  have  priority  over  every  other  con- 
sideration. Post-war  planning  Itself  must 
stop  If  and  when  It  interferes  with  the  unity 
and  miliary  succeKs  of  the  United  Nations 
But  the  time  has  come  wht  n  men  and  women 
throughout  the  ciiuntry  want  ta  analyze  the 
cauws  of  this  WIT.  and  di«cuss  the  manner 
in  which  we  can  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such   a   catastroph'". 

My  own  belief  m  thut  the  United  States 
went  to  war  In  order  that  this  country  and 
l*s  people  mipht  enjoy  peace  now.  and  in  the 
days  to  come;  In  order  that  they  might  be 
left  free  to  work  out  tlie  destiny  of  the 
American  Republic  We  did  not  go  to  war 
to  establL-^h  liberty  throui?hout  the  world, 
except  as  such  a  world  condition  might  affect 
our  own  liberty.  We  did  not  go  to  war 
against  Japan  wh»n  they  atucked  China. 
We  did  not  go  to  war  with  Ge.many  when 
they  attacked  Poland  or  Czechoslovakia. 
far  came  only  when  our  people  cnrae  to 
believe  that  nggre.sslon  was  s,  dangerous 
and  so  likely  U)  be  successful  that  our  own 
.safety  was  threatened.  Th.it  led  first  to  aid 
to  Britain,  and  finally  It  led  to  war  itself.  I 
wiis  opposed  to  entering  the  war  because 
I  did  not  believe  that  aggression  In  Europe 
was  so  dangerous  as  to  threaten  our  own 
safety,  even  if  It  attempt.^1  an  attack  upon 
us.  As  I  analyze  the  public  opinion  which 
led  us  giadually  to  war.  It  was  an  opinion 
whl-h  disagreed  with  this  view  Perhaps  It 
was  correct.  When  Japan  attacked  Hawaii, 
there  was  no  course  except  to  enter  the  war 
against  aggression  all  over  the  world.  N  w 
that  war  h«s  been  undertaken  our  people 
are  determined  to  carry  It  through  to  a  severe 
punishment  of  the  ai:gres.sor.  not  only  for 
our  present  safety  but  to  dlsr  >urage  aggres- 
sion for  ull  time  to  come.  They  are  deter- 
mined further  Ui  attempt  again  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  world  which  will  prevent  aggres- 
sion in  the  futuio  and  insure  peace  for  the 
f)eople  of  this  country  by  Insuring  peace 
tliroughout    the  world 

If  I  am  right  In  my  analy.sls  of  our  reason 
for  going  to  war,  how  should  that  affect  our 
conduct  of  tlie  war?  I  believe  first  that 
everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  win  the  war. 
That  Is  the  only  way  aggression  can  be 
punished,  and  It  is  a  preiequlslte  to  any 
future  planning  In  which  we  participate  I 
do  not  understand  those  who  criticize  our 
policy  In  Africa  or  In  Spain.    It  was  estimated 


by  the  War  Department  that  the  capture  of 
Dakar  by  attack  might  cost  50  000  casualties 
and  many  months  of  delay  Surely  it  was 
well  worth  our  while  to  make  a  deal  with 
Darlan.  whether  we  liked  his  politics  or 
didn't  like  his  politics  We  are  shipping  gaso- 
line to  Spain  in  order  to  obtain  more  chri  me 
and  other  minerals  from  Spain  and  prevent 
their  going  to  Germany  What  difference 
dfts  it  make  if  Franco  is  a  Fa^cl't  or  a  Com- 
munist to  long  a.s  the  net  result  of  the  tran«- 
actlcn  Is  a  direct  aid  to  our  military  effcrt' 
T.-.ere  Is  a  school  of  Russian  sympathizers  who 
(  talect  to  our  shirt-wave  broadcast  policy  ol 
trying  to  separate  Italy  from  Derma:. y  be- 
cau^e  It  slarit.s  in  the  diriction  ol  a  separate 
peace  with  Ilnly  If  we  •  <  old  tske  Italy  out 
of  the  war  on  reasonable  terms.  I  believe  wc 
should  do  so  tom.crrow.  It,.ly  and  its  opera 
bcuffe  Mu.-^solmi  have  never  been  a  real 
menace,  and  they  hf.ve  suffered  a  severe 
pennlty  now  and  for  their  future.  Such  a 
ppace  might  well  f  hoi  ten  the  war  f-gamst 
Germany  by  a  y.ar  in  lime  and  hall  a  milllcn 
casualties.  Surely  the  military  considera- 
tions  outweigh  every  political  ccnsideratlon. 
1  regret  the  attitude  of  those  wlio  lii-^lst  on 
Interfering  with  the  British  handling  of  the 
situation  m  India  That  handling  may  be 
light  or  it  may  be  wrong  But  m  the  first 
p'are.  the  British  are  in  control  of  India,  and 
we  cannot  interlere  with  that  contrcl  wilhi  ut 
dissension  and  disunity.  In  the  second  place, 
they  have  been  in  control  cf  India  for  .several 
hundred  year.>^.  and  they  prob.ibly  know  a 
^rjod  deal  more  about  the  proper  way  to 
handle  the  situation  in  the  present  emer- 
gency that  any  American  noveli.'-t  or  Ameri- 
can professor  The  important  thing  i?  to 
prevent  any  Japanese  entrance  'no  India, 
and  make  India  a  5clid  ba?e  for  operations  in 
China  and  ag.iin^t  Burma. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  Just  as  little 
sympathy  with  these  who  hesitate  to  s?nd 
aid  to  Rus.=  ia  simply  because  the  Russian 
Government  is  a  Communist  dictatorship. 
Tliat  Commvini.'it  army  has  dene  more  to 
taring  about  a  German  defeat  than  any  other 
army  In  the  world,  end  for  that  Russi.an  aid 
we  shall  be  eternally  grateful 

The  theory  of  those  who  criticize  our  course 
in  Africa.  Spain,  and  India  Is  that  we  arc  not 
merely  liittrestrd  in  winning  the  war,  but 
that  we  are  enca<;ed  m  a  crusade  to  spread 
the  Ideals  of  the  New  Dr-al  throughout  the 
world;  that  we  are  battling  to  e'^tabli.sh  every- 
where the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter: 
that  as  our  armies  proceed  they  must  carry 
the  "four  freedoms"  on  their  banners  to  every 
continent  and  Island  in  the  woild.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  war  can  be  Justilled  as  a 
crusade  If  we  prevail  in  the  war.  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  principles  for  which 
we  stand  will  be  stronger,  and  that  we  will 
have  an  opixjrtunity  by  example  to  show 
that  they  should  be  adhered  to  by  all  Irce 
people  But  if  we  admit  that  the  United 
States  can  properly  go  to  war  to  impose  our 
ideas  cf  freedom  on  the  rest  of  the  woiid, 
then  It  seems  we  must  admit  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  right  to  crusade  to  impose  communism 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  because  they  believe 
communism  to  be  the  final  solution  of  the 
worlds  problems.  We  would  even  have  to 
admit  that  Hitler,  however,  deluded  he  might 
be,  had  a  rieht  to  crusade  to  impr^se  his  ideas 
of  national  socialism  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  crusade  is  by  Its  very  nature  nn  at^jres-'ive 
act  Our  puipese  in  this  war  is  to  punish 
and  abolish  cgarcs.^icn.  Even  If  a  crusade 
could  be  successful,  its  success  would  be  far 
outbalanced  by  the  terrific  horror,  the  terrific 
sacrifices,  the  terrific  destruction  cf  war.  If 
war  can  t>e  justified  as  a  crus.ide,  the  world 
will  face  perj>eiual  war.  The  whole  crusade 
idea  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  war  Is  being  fought 

What  are  the  "four  freedoms?"     The  first 
two,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  reli- 


gion, have  to  do  with  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  the  Indlvldtial 
lives.  Freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from 
want  have  also  been  construed  as  rights  w"e 
are  fighting  to  guarantee  to  every  individual 
throughout  the  world,  no  matter  what  his 
government  may  l>e.  I  believe  the  last  two 
freedoms  are  reasonable  goals  as  appllfd  to 
the  situation  of  entire  nations  in  relation  to 
other  nations:  but  If  the  "four  freedoms'  are 
construed  as  freedoms  for  individuals  every- 
where in  the  world,  we  would  certainly  be 
engaged  in  war  frejm  now  till  doomsday  be- 
fore those  goals  could  be  obtained.  We  would 
not  only  have  to  defeat  our  enemies  and  e«- 
tablUh  governments  m  those  countries  with 
American  Constitutions  and  New  Deal  ad- 
ministrations, but  we  would  have  tei  inter- 
fere with  the  governments  of  our  allies. 
This  Is  no  war  of  democracies  against  dicta- 
torships. There  is  no  freedom  of  religion 
or  freedom  of  sp?ech  in  Russia.  There  are 
benevolent  d  ctators  in  Brazil,  in  Cuba,  and 
in  China.  Th?re  was  a  dictator  in  Poland. 
In  Greece,  which  made  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent defenses  against  Mussolini  that  has 
been  s?en  in  this  war.  the  people  fought  un- 
der a  dictator.  Metaxas.  who  was  so  benighted 
as  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Republic 
of  Plato. 

Surely  we  are  not  going  to  Interfere  with 
the     internal    governments    of    Ru.sia    and 
China  and   other   nations  in  order   to   insist 
upon   all  of   their  citizens  enjoy. ng  freedom 
cf  speech  and  freedom  of  religion.     If  so.  we 
will  have  to  have  a  permanent  army  a  good 
deal  larger  than  11.000.000  men.  and  we  will 
have  to  suspend  for  all  time  any  renewal  of 
freedom   in    the   United   States.     It    is   abso- 
lutely impossible  for  one  country   to  dictate 
the  Internal  organization  of  another  country. 
When  we  come  to  freedom  from  want,  it  Is 
even   more   imfKJssible  to  give  any   assurance 
to  the  peoples  of  many  countries  throughout 
the  world.    I  was  recently  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
saw    a   condition    of    abject    poverty    among 
thousands  of  people  after  45  years  of  Ameri- 
can rule      Under  New  Deal  auspices,  in   1935 
and  1936  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration  spent    $100,000,000   to    make    a 
new  world  out  of  Puerto  Rico    nd  assure  them 
perpetual    freedom   from   want.     In  spite   of 
that     expenditure     and     $200,000,000     me^re 
poured   in   since   1932.   there   is   little   result 
apparent  to  the  ca.sual  visitor,  with  the   ex- 
ception of  a  few  public  works  which  don't  do 
the   slum  dweller  the  slightest  goexl.     There 
are    2.003.000    people    In    Puerto   R:co   on    an 
island   which   cannot   possibly    support   that 
number  at  any  reasonable  standard  of  living. 
But  If  we  can't  solve  freedom  from  want  in 
Puerto  Rico,  how  could  we  expect  to  solve  the 
problem  In  China  and  In  India  with  twice  as 
many  people  as  the  resources  of  the  cotintry 
can  support  on  a  decent  standard  of  living? 
In   fact,   we   haven't   solved    the   problem   of 
freedc-n  from  want  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  yet  we  cannot  even  furnish  an  example  to 
the  world  as  to  how  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment can  be  abolished.     Let  us  c'evote  our- 
selves to  that  problem  in  the  United  States 
before  we  distribute  milk  to  every  Hottentot. 
If  freedom  from  w  ant  is  construed  to  mean 
merely  a  fair  treatment  of  every  nation   in 
the    world    by   other    nations    from    an    eco- 
nomic  standpoint,   then   it   Is  a   conceivable 
goal.     It  can  be  brought  about  without  any 
crusade,  by  the  winning  of  the  war  and  an 
intelligent  agreement  between  nations  after 
the   war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Atlantic  Charter 
Itself  contradicts  the  idea  of  any  crusade 
for  the  "four  freedoms."  The  third  paragraph 
of  that  very  sensible  document,  signed  by 
Mr  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill,  states  that 
"they  respect  the  rights  of  all  peoples  to 
chcx)6e  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live."  That  means  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  have  a  dictatorship  ol  the  prole- 


tariat if  they  wirh  to  have  it.  It  meani 
that  China  can  be  run  by  »  generalissimo 
and  avoid  elections  of  every  kind.  It  means 
that  some  other  governments  with  a  demo- 
cratic form  may  permit  the  subjection  of 
the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
01  religion  to  the  will  of  the  man  whom  they 
choose  to  elect. 

The  only  effective  way  In  which  we  can 
spread  the  "four  freedoms"  throughout  the 
world,  the  only  way  iii  which  we  can  lead 
people  back  to  dcmrcratlc  government,  which 
in  fo  much  less  inclined  to  military  aggre^- 
mon,  IB  by  the  force  of  our  example.  It  was 
the  American  example  set  in  1776  and  1788 
which  led  to  the  ^preBd  of  democratic  gov- 
crnment  throughout  the  world  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  It  was  the  World  War. 
a  war  frankly  stated  to  be  a  war  to  preserve 
democracy,  which  led  to  the  rise  of  the  dic- 
tators. If  again  we  can  show  that  under  a 
republic  in  time  of  peace  the  people  can  be 
more  free  and  more  happy  and  more  pros- 
perous than  the  people  of  any  other  nation, 
then  we  can  hope  to  see  established  the  "four 
freedoms "  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

We  are  fighting  the  war  to  punish  and 
prevent  aggression.  Half  of  that  task  is  ac- 
complished by  the  mere  winning  of  the  war. 
and  to  that  we  must  devote  our  present 
energies.  But  there  is  another  half  which 
in  time  will  become  equally  important. 
Tliat  is  the  assurance  of  future  peace  and 
the  prevention  cf  future  aggression.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task.  For  centuries  men  have 
yearned  for  such  a  result.  One  Council  of 
Nations  after  another  has  been  set  up.  and 
after  every  war  the  treaty-makers  have  stated 
their  purpose  of  a.ssuring  perpetual  peace. 
Pv-rhaps  the  ideal  is  unattainable  by  form  of 
oigauizalion.  No  matter  what  organization 
of  the  world  we  set  up  in  our  generation, 
that  league  is  only  likely  to  succeed  30 
years  from  now  if  the  next  generation  is 
determined  to  make  it  succeed. 

Nevertheless  certain  forms  of  organization 
are  more  likely  to  check  aggression  than 
Others.  It  seems  to  me  largely  a  practical 
question,  and  I  should  certainly  be  glad  to 
support  any  plan  if  success  Is  probable  I 
supported  the  League  of  Nations  In  1920, 
and  If  we  had  joined  it,  and  its  Ideals  had 
been  supported  by  Its  members,  the  ag- 
gression of  recent  years  might  perhaps  have 
been  checked  in  its  beginning.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  at  the  present  moment  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  a  League  of  Nations 
in  which  every  nation  covenants  to  use  Its 
national  forces  against  that  nation  which 
engages  in  territorial  aggression,  but  it 
Fhould  not  interfere  with  any  internal 
affairs  except  possibly  questions  of  arma- 
ment. The  modification  suggested  by  Mr. 
Churchill  last  Sunday  that  we  have  regional 
councils  to  act  within  their  respective  re- 
gions Is  a  very  reasonable  modification.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  Ehould 
be  only  a  secondary  guarantor  cf  the  peace 
of  Europe,  to  be  called  in  only  when  the 
problem  seems  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  European  ccunclk 

It  is  said  that  such  a  league  as  I  have  pro- 
posed lacks  sanction,  and  that  it  depends 
on  the  will  to  act  of  the  member  nations. 
Certainly  that  is  so,  but  without  that  will 
could  any  form  of  international  organization 
have  a  hope  of  success?  In  the  ultimate 
analysis,  is  it  not  the  peace-loving  nations 
themselves  which  must  restrain  the  aggres- 
sor? 

The  idealists  Insist  upon  a  peace  to  be  en- 
forced by  an  international  police  force,  or 
even  a  union  of  all  nations  into  a  single 
federal  union.  Their  claim  is  that  the  na- 
tions can  be  united  into  one  nation  just 
exactly  as  our  Thirteen  Colonies  were  united 
In  1788.  Frankly,  I  think  such  a  plan  Is  im- 
possible.    1  tlilnk  It  wiU  destroy  (democracy 
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!n  the  lorg  run.  because  I  don't  believe  that 
a  rntlon  of  siich  a  s  ze  can  be  n.in  on  demo- 
cmtlc  prlnctplrs.  Washington  Is  much  Ux) 
far  Rway  from  the  people  today  In  Gt  neva 
or  Panama  the  cranks  would  be  on  h;tnd, 
tut  the  common  man  would  never  have  a 
chance  I  believe  we  have  already  reached 
about  the  limit  of  size  In  the  United  Statea 
for  successful  democratic  government.  More 
and  more  we  find  It  nece83ary  to  centralize 
power  If  that  power  Is  to  be  tffectlve.  and 
the  same  thing  would  be  true  of  union  now. 
I  believe  the  dlfTerpnces  In  language.  In  cus- 
toms, in  methods  of  thought,  in  living  stand- 
ards, would  cause  a  federal  union  of  the 
world  to  fall  apart  even  before  It  started 

Governor  Stassen  has  proposed  a  kind  of 
stiperstate  w:th  an  International  police  force, 
nnd  this  Is  the  basis  of  the  plan  ut  which  the 
B.iU  resolution  proposes  to  commit  the  Sen- 
ate In  my  opinion  that  plan  is  nut  prac- 
tical a!id  would  nut  Insure  peace.  Most  peo- 
ple think  of  an  International  police  force  as 
one  which  will  ke"p  the  Germans.  Italiuns, 
and  Japanese  In  order  after  the  war.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  separate  clearly  the 
handling  of  the  Immediate  f>08t-war  situa- 
tion and  the  permanent  plan  to  Insure  future 
peace.  Everyone  recognizes  that  for  some 
years  there  mitst  be  a  policing  of  all  the  A.XI8 
countries  Whether  this  is  to  bo  done  by 
the  national  armies  or  by  an  Iniernatlonal 
police  is  certainly  a  question  to  '   ■  discuss.^d. 

But  the  Ball  propo-^al  haa  no  relation  to 
the  Immediate  p<ist-war  period  It  Icok.s  to 
a  permanent  form  of  organization,  of  wh:ch 
all  of  the  Axis  countries  shall  gradually  bo- 
come  members  If  such  a  military  force  is 
to  be  of  ajiy  vahic.  tt  must  be  able  to  sup- 
press military  agpresslon  by  any  nation,  as 
the  resolution  states,  and  it  must  therefore 
be  considerably  larj;er  than  the  forces  of  any 
nation.  This  necessarily  implies  a  practical 
<llsarmament  of  the  United  States,  of  Eiiq- 
l«nd.  and  of  Rus.«;ia.  as  well  as  of  the  Axis 
nations.  It  must  be  Just  a.s  easy  for  svch 
a  force  to  bomb  New  York  as  It  will  be  to 
bomb  Berlin  as  a  punishment  for  what  Is 
found  to  be  aggre-^slon.  Of  cour.se  It  is  said 
tliat  we  will  never  be  atri?re.>'sors,  but  ag- 
gersslon  Is  an  indefinite  term,  and  the  bfdy 
which  decides  on  what  is  ?.i:i:res^;on  will  \ye 
a  body  In  which  the  United  States  will  have 
a  very  small  minority  representation  In 
short,  the  world  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
cnlv  military  force  In  exl.stence.  and  we  can- 
rot  tell  who  will  control  that  military  force. 
Certainly  an  International  police  force  implies 
an  International  execvitlve  to  direct  It,  and 
probably  an  International  legislature.  I  do 
not  believe  In  the  present  state  of  the  w.Tld 
or  Its  state  after  the  war  we  can  afford  to 
subject  the  United  States  to  such  a  superior 
force. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
of  the  United  Stans  would  be  wilUne  f-:'r  a 
moment  to  disband  their  Armv  an(i  Navv  at 
the  conclu.«i!<in  of  the  war.  I  feel  equally 
confident  that  Fntrlnnd  has  no  such  Inden- 
tion, and  that  Stalin  has  no  such  Inten'ion. 
In  fact,  if  I  read  correctly  the  recent  statc- 
mtiit-'i  of  the  Irad-^rs  rrf  fho=p  covmtries.  they 
Intend  as  far  as  they  can  see  ahead  to  con- 
trol the  continent  of  Europe  by  superior 
military  force.  That  Is  the  nieanlrig  of  the 
20-year  treatv.  That  Is  the  direct  state- 
ment of  E^ellsh  pollcv  which  appeared  la-st 
week  in  the  L<md(>n  Times  That  It  seems  to 
me.  IS  the  practical  implication  of  Mr  Church- 
Uls  Council  of  Europe,  however  he  may  talk 
of  the  principles  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
The  time  may  come  far  in  the  future  when 
Enjrlp.nd.  Ru.ssta  and  the  Ui.ited  States  can 
agree  to  lav  down  their  arms  and  create  a 
8T!Tier  military  police  force  to  police  the  worlrl. 
but  I  believe  It  will  only  be  considered  many 
yenrs   from   now 

A  good  manv  editors,  and  others,  appar- 
ently aMume  that  the  Ball  re«<^lutlon  merely 
asks  the  Senate  to  .idvi.^e  the  President  to 
call  meetings  of   Jie  United  Nations  for  the 


purpose  of  discu.s.sing  and  working  out  poet- 
war  plan.'i  to  be  sub  itied  to  the  Senate  for 
con  ideratlon.  Certainly  I  am  8tron'j;ly  in 
favor  of  riaking  post-war  plans  in  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  rcononiic  tii  Id,  aid  I  am 
a  member  of  the  George  committee  which 
proposes  to  make  such  plans  Equally,  I 
believe  that  the  United  Nations  should  con- 
fer togetVicr.  discuss  every  type  of  post-war 
political  organization  with  a  view  10  agree- 
ment whenever  ngrcement  is  possible.  It 
Is  v.tally  inr,;()rt.int.  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  United  Nations  know  exactly  the  cour^e 
they  are  going  to  pursue  when  the  armistice 
occurs,  liiclud.ng  particularly  the  temporary 
military  control  of  the  world  to  p; event  a 
rash  of  minor  wars,  and  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation measures.  Tlie  actual  working  out 
of  permanent  settlements  may  take  many 
years. 

But  the  Ball  resolution  does  far  more  than 
that.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  set 
up  an  organization  of  nations,  with  dcftnlte 
powers,  but  without  specifying  the  details 
of  that  organization.  It  grants  the  Presi- 
deni  a  tlank  check  to  detctni'iie  such  Im- 
portant questions  as  the  representation  of 
the  United  States  In  the  organization:  what 
type  of  disputes  and  disagrcrmenls  are  to 
be  settleil  by  the  international  body;  whether 
question.^  relaiin';  to  the  treatment  ol  minor- 
ities Within  lations  are  to  be  dealt  with; 
whetlier  question^  relating  to  the  internal 
form  of  government  art  to  l>e  dealt  with; 
whether  guaranties  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  religion  within  nations  are  to  be 
Included.  These  matters  art  not  matters 
of  detail;  they  are  matters  which  go  to  the 
ver\'  substance  of  the  orv;ani7.alloii.  Cer- 
tainly the  Senate  cannot  l>e  asked  to  grant 
such  a  blank  check  even  If  It  approved  the 
proposals  in  principle  That  is  the  very 
thing  tor  whicli  the  people  have  lilained  Con- 
gress in  the  domestic  field  for  the  past  8 
years 

Furthermore,  there  Is  another  doubt  which 
must  ar:se  at  the  pres«'ut  tune.  The  Presi- 
dent is  already  conferring  constantly  with 
England  and  occasionally  with  Rtuala. 
Should  we  Insist  upon  a  formal  conference 
In  which  tl.e  differences  between  the  United 
N.itiimfi  will  be  dr.igged  out  and  exjwsed  to 
public  dlscus-sion?  Mr.  Stalin  ha.s  indicated 
his  intention  of  annexing  to  Russia  the 
Baltic  states  and  eastern  Poland  Appar- 
ently the  British  are  now  engaged  In  a 
strenuou.s  e;Tort  to  p>'rsuade  us  to  agree  to 
this  clalrn.  Possibly  it  is  Justined.  allhougli 
hardly  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Atlantic  Chfirter  In  favor  of  the  self-deter- 
minatlon  of  peoples  But  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  violent  difference  of  opinion  In 
this  country  as  Ut  what  our  cf)urse  should  be 
There  is  a  sui.:k;estion  that  the  Envfhsh  may 
desire  a  more  permanent  status  in  North 
Africa  than  they  now  have  Shall  a  public 
discussion  of  that  question  and  of  tl^e  free- 
dom of  India  be  encouragetl  at  this  time, 
or  would  It  seriously  Interfere  with  the  war 
effo'-t? 

Furthermore,  can  we  paes  new  on  the 
fundamental  question  of  Joining  a  I.rairue  of 
Natitms.  and  perhaps  guaranteeing  lx)Mn- 
darles  In  Europ'^  of  which  we  disapprove  and 
wh.ch  we  believe  will  make  further  war 
probable?  Does  future  peace  not  depend 
very  lan:ely  on  a  satisfactory  economic  settle- 
ment which  will  assure  raw  mnterials  and 
sufficient  trade  to  give  every  country  a  squaie 
deal?  Can  we  alford  to  commit  ourselves 
until  these  problems  are  dealt  with?  I  am 
In  favor  of  a  full  dlacuaslon  of  post-war  plans, 
debates  by  private  citizens  and  s'udles  by 
e\ery  possible  planning  body,  but  I  have 
serious  doubt  whether  ve  sliould  dra^i  Into 
the  open  In  oflScial  debate  problems  which 
It  IB  absolutely  impossible  to  decide  at  the 
present  moment  and  which  may  seriously  in- 
terftre  »ith  our  success  in  the  preheat  war. 

I  wish  to  emphas./e  the  f:(Ct  that  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  steps   toward 


peace  after  the  war  Is  the  making  of  an 
economic  set-up  which  will  lay  the  ground 
work  for  satisfied  peoples  and  eiimmate  tiie 
cau-ses  of  war.  In  the  Versailles  Treaty  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  conijiletely  disrupted 
and  disregnrdid.  Suites  were  KCt  up  which 
were  wholly  unable  to  support  Iheiaselves. 
Europe  was  broken  up  into  a  laige  number 
of  unstable  units.  After  this  wt.r  we  must 
try  tj  establish  cuEtt-ms  unioi.s  between 
nations  who"«  economies  are  comj^Umeii- 
tary,  so  that  they  can  be  reasonably  self- 
Bufflclent.  We  must  a.viure  to  each  one  of 
these  nations  and  prcups  of  naticns  the  raw 
materials  which  they  require  to  keep  their 
Industrial  developm.enl.  We  mutt  assure  to 
each  an  outlet  for  sufBrent  \  roducts  at 
least  to  p.iy  for  these  raw  materials.  If  we 
Interpret  freedom  from  want  to  mean  this 
fair  and  equitable  economic  treatment,  then 
I  think  It  is  a  reasonable  goal  and  one  abso- 
lutely essential  to  future  peace.  Further, 
our  efforts  should  be  to  make  the  different 
regions  or  groups  as  self -sufficient  as  pos- 
sible, and  eliminate  the  tremei  dous  com- 
petition for  foreign  trade  which  Itself  haa 
bern  one  of  the  cati.ses  of  war.  If  each  of 
these  countries  or  groups  of  countries  can 
be  made  prosporcus  within  lt.se  f,  the  for- 
elen  trp.de  which  will  result  to  all  will  be 
Infinitely  greater  than  that  wiilch  existed 
before  the  war.  I  believe  reasonable  tariffs 
are  e.ssentlal  to  protect  this  ccut.try  against 
the  low  wages  in  many  other  countries 
tliroughout  the  world,  but  I  certainly  am 
In  favor  of  arSiSlini;  those  count:  les  to  raise 
their  standards  of  living.  On  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance 
that  a  league  of  nations  can  sucteed.  With- 
out It  there  can  be  no  success  w  th  or  with- 
out a  superstate  or  an  international  police 
force. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  m>  own  views 
here  this  evening.  I  shall  work  toward 
an  organization  of  nations  banded  together 
to  prevent  by  military,  naval,  anl  air  action 
any  apgnssion  ditermlnf^d  to  IH'  aggression 
by  some  International  decision.  I  should 
prefer  that  our  obligation  to  use  our  arm(  d 
f'  rces  In  ».ny  continent  but  our  own  and 
perhaps  the  Far  Ex&t  be  only  a  secondary 
obilga'lon  afu>r  the  rcgibn  It-vlf  declares 
Its  inability  to  ke<p  the  peace.  Hut  I  would 
condition  our  membe.'shlp  on  t.irce  condi- 
tions— 

First,  the  territcrial  sottlemrnt  and  the 
other  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  must  be 
fair  to  ail  nations,  so  that  we  can  agre« 
wholeheartedly   to  stand   behind   them. 

Second,  the  economic  am.ngc  nent  must 
be  such  as  to  as^-ure  every  couitry  a  fair 
de  il  and  a  chance  to  Imprcjve  th?  condition 
of  Us  pe  iple 

Third,  it  must  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  practical  succss  In  assuring  world  peace. 

On  these  conditions  I  have  no  doubt  that 
th.-  American  people  wjuld  approve  an  or- 
ganization of  nations. 


Hijh  Caliber  of  T.  V.  A.  EmpIoye«i  Is 
Tribute  to  Iti  Merit  System 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMAILKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent ai  Ucle  in  Uie  Nashville  Tennesseean 
by  J.  Lacty  Rt^ynolds,  on;-  of  the  mo  t 
able  and  lndu<lriou.s  now.spapor  writcis 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  is  dei.crvlng  of 
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careful  attention.  It  is  interesting  and 
Informative  a-s  to  the  T.  V.  A.'s  contribu- 
tion to  Government  in  the  training  and 
placing  of  personnel.  This  has  been  pos- 
sible under  the  T.  V.  A.'s  system  of  select- 
ing personnel  under  its  merit  system 
without  political  intervention. 
The  article  follows: 

High  Caliber  or  T  V  A  Employees  Is  TaiBrTE 
TO  Its  Mertt  System — Other  Agencies 
CoMPKTE  yoR  Executives:  McKellar  Finds 
Little  Basis  for  Criticism 

(By  J   Lacey  Reynolds-) 

W.ASHiNCTo.v,  March  27. — In  10  short  years 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  built  up 
an  unparalleled  reputation  for  the  high  cali- 
ber of  employees  it  has  brought  Into  the 
Government  under  its  merit  system. 

This  L";  reflected,  of  course.  In  the  efficiency 
and  speed  records  the  Authority  has  set  in 
building  dams  and  carrying  out  its  other 
varied  programs  But  you  are  more  im- 
pressed when  you  see  how  many  former  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Atithority  employees  have  gone 
on  to  higher  jobs  In  the  Government. 

ALWAYS  IN  DEMAND 

Washington  Is  full  of  ex-Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  people.  They  are  scattered  all  over 
the  globe  They  are  in  coiistant  demand. 
They  are  wanted  not  only  by  other  agencies 
of  our  Go\ernment,  but  by  Allied  govern- 
ments everywhere. 

This  is  high  tribute  not  only  to  the  special 
form  of  civil  service  which  the  Tenne.'^see 
Valley  Authority  has  devised  and  by  wnich 
Its  employees  were  originally  selected,  but  ii 
Is  the  unassailable  answer  to  those  who  want 
to  change  the  system. 

Senator  Kenneth  D  McKellar  and  others 
who  want  to  turn  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority into  a  political  bureaucracy  cannot 
cloud  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority's  personnel 
record  by  the  smokescreen  contention  that 
the  Constitution  requires  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  employees  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  It  Is  up  to  them  to  prove  that  the 
patronage  system  turns  out  better  Govern- 
ment employees  than  a  nonpolitical  merit 
system  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's 

It  would  be  difficult  for  McKellar  to  do 
this.  While  the  Senator  has  given  his  politi- 
cal endor.srment  to  many  deserving  Govern- 
ment workers  over  the  years,  the  fact  remains 
that  Tennes.'-ee  Valley  Authority  has  turned 
out  far  more  tcp-notchers  in  much  le.'^s  time. 

TOP-NOTCHER  LIST 

Lets  look  at  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
record : 

Pride  of  all  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  peo- 
ple is  J.  A  King,  former  Tennes.see  Valley 
Authority  power  director,  who  was  recently 
promoted  to  program  vice  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  He  came  to  Wash- 
ington on  loan  from  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  as  director  of  War  Production 
Board's  power  program,  and  l>ecause  of  his 
ability  has  risen  to  one  of  the  key  positions 
In  the  entire  war  program.  This  is  the  same 
Krug  whom  McKellar  berates  and  whose  res- 
ignation he  once  demanded 

Another  top-notcher  here  is  J.  Haden  All- 
dredge,  once  head  of  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's commerce  department,  who  Is  today 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  He  Is  the  author  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  first  two  freight 
rate  studies— studies  which  marked  the  real 
beginning  of  the  South's  fight  to  remove 
freight-rate  discriminations. 

Bt'ILDEX   or   NOIIRIS 

Right  In  the  forefront  of  the  war-housing 
program  are  two  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity alumni:  John  B.  Blandford,  Jr  ,  adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Housing  Agency,  who 
was  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  former  gen- 
eral  manager,   and   Earle   S.    Draper,   deputy 


commissioner  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. Drajjer  is  the  man  who  built  the 
model  town  of  Norns  as  director  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  department  of  regional 
studies. 

James  Lawrence  Fly.  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  is  direct- 
ing the  Government's  war  communications 
control.  He  is  a  former  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority  chief   counsel. 

Only  this  week.  Dr  James  A.  Crabtree,  for- 
mer deputy  medical  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  was  made  chief  medical  offi- 
cer of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation, headed  by  former  Governor  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman,  New  York.  Since  leaving 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  he  has  stood  high 
in  the  gubllc  Health  Service,  and  was  medical 
consultant  to  the  Lease-Lend  Administration. 
In  his  new  Job  he  will  stand  as  this  Nation's 
foremost  medical  officer  in  the  crucial  post- 
war relief  and  rehabilitation  period. 

Girard  Davidson,  another  TVA-er.  Is  acting 
general  counsel  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. Robert  Sessions,  on  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  administrative  staff,  has 
been  on  loan  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration since  it  was  created.  Another  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  lawyer.  Melvin 
Segal,  is  in  Brazil  for  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare. 

BARTON   JONES   IN   CHILE 

The  State  I>epartment  asked  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  release  Barton  Jones,  an 
engineer,  to  go  to  Chile  at  the  request  of 
that  Government  to  survey  some  water  de- 
velopment sites.  Chileans  likcd  him  so  much 
they  have  kept  him  there 

Tracey  Augur,  a  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity housing  expert,  has  been  loaned  to  the 
National  Housing  Agency  to  tackle  two  knotty 
job.s — the  Puerto  Rican  housing  situation  and 
the  Willow  Run  bomber  plant  meis. 

Several  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
malaria  experts  were  transferred  to  Public 
Health  Service  and  sent  to  China  to  aid  the 
Government  there  In  disinfecting  the  Burma 
Road.  The  road  was  closed  while  they  were 
en  route,  but  they  are  GtlU  somewhere  In 
China  today  fighting  the  mosquito. 

Aside  from  the  direct  transfer  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  employees  to  other  agencies 
and  governments,  there  are  countless  other 
ways  that  the  efficiency  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  personnel  has  been  acclaimed. 

For  Instance,  the  Army  has  been  sending 
to  the  valley  members  of  the  Medical  Corps 
for  training  in  mosquito  control.  The  im- 
portance of  this  may  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  malaria  disabled  more  soldiers  In  the 
Solomons  than  the  Japs. 

Of  all  the  agencies  and  corporations  ex- 
perimenting m  extraction  of  aluminum  from 
clay,  the  War  Production  Board  recently  chose 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  technicians  to 
conduct  experiments  in  a  new  clay-extraction 
process. 

Bonneville  officials  have  borrowed  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  land-acquisition  officers 
to  purchase  land,  and  so  has  the  Army. 
(McKellar  wants  to  change  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority's  land-condemnation  proce- 
dures, incidentally  ) 

So  great  is  the  fame  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  in  water-control  problems  that 
foreign  nations  are  constantly  sending  engi- 
neers and  technicians  Into  the  valley  to  study 
Its  system.  Eleven  countries  have  had  repre- 
sentatives in  the  valley  for  that  purpose 
within  the  last  6  months.  About  20  are  now 
training  on  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  dam 
projects. 

Senator  McKellar  has  been  frank  to  say 
that  he  has  never  been  consulted  In  the 
selection  of  a  single  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority employee.  If  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority personnel  has  gained  this  sort  of  repu- 
tation without  him,  he  will  have  to  do  some 
tall  talking  to  convince  people  that  he  should 
be  consulted  In  the  future. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaij,  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  speech  delivered  by  me  over 
Station  WNBP.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  on 
March  27.  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Bingham- 
ton, Johnson  City,  Endicott.  and  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congressional  District,  I  greet  ycu  this 
week  from  a  white  Capital.  Just  as  we  all 
determined  that  spring  had  really  come,  a 
mighty  blizzard  descended  upon  Washington 
and  burled  it  in  a  canopy  of  snow.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  overwhelming  feeling  I  have  en- 
tertained several  weeks  now  that  Americana 
are  going  hungry  before  they  have  plenty. 
I  would  have  forgot  to  mention  tonight  that 

1  still  hav  a  goodly  supply  of  Victory-  garden 
booklets  and  handbooks,  although  several 
thousand  have  already  been  sent  from  my 
office  to  the  Triple  Cities  and  all  over  my 
district.  Let  me  urge  upon  ycu,  those  of 
j'ou  who  find  any  avallabh-  plot  of  ground, 
to  put  yourselves  in  a  garden  this  spring  no 
matter  how  insignificant  it  may  be.  At  least, 
with  a  little  extra  effort,  you  will  be  able  to 
find  something  to  niUMe  on  next  winter. 
This  is  said  in  all  seriousness  in  spite  of  the 
belated  steps  which  Congress  recently  took  to 
provide  for  farm  labor  and  Government  co- 
operation to  a  greater  degree  with  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

■yes,  I  have  been  concerned,  chagrined,  and 
frankly  worried  over  the  reports  I  he»r  from 
day  to  day  about  food  shortages  and  cur- 
tailments. Therefore,  if  I  seem  to  be  too 
persistent  In  my  urging  you  people  to  plant 
Victory  gardens.  I  know  you  will  forgive  me 
in  view  of  my  fears. 

Since  we  are  back  to  the  lamiliar  subject 
of  agriculture,  let  me  remind  you  of  the 
numerous  Items,  books,  and  pamphlets  I 
have  at  my  disposal  with  which  I  will  gladly 
provide  you.  I  am  sending  out  several  thou- 
sand bulletin  lists  in  the  course  of  the  next 

2  or  3  weeks.  These  will  be  sent  to  farmers 
and  to  city  residents  both.  On  the  back  of 
each  list  the  following  letter  from  your  Con- 
gressman will  appear.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"Dear  Friend:  While  I  serve  as  your  Repre- 
sentative in  wartime  Washington,  I  like  to 
keep  In  touch  with  you  folks  back  home.  I 
welcome  your  advice  and  encouragement  dur- 
ing these  dark  days. 

"Then,  too,  perhaps  I  can  help  you.  Does 
your  boy  in  the  service  need  assistance?  Do 
you  know  if  he  is  well? 

"Have  you  received  your  allotment  money 
yet?  Has  your  soldier  husband,  sailor  son.  or 
marine  father  provided  for  his  wife,  parents, 
and  children? 

"Remember,  Uncle  Sam  owes  this  to  you. 
If  you  have  difficulty,  I  will  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  you  with  the  War  Def  .rtment. 

"Maybe  you  need  Information  on  different 
subjects,  agricultural  or  general.  Are  you 
planning  a  Victory  garden? 

"Write  me.  I  am  your  hired  man  Let  me 
know  what  I  can  do  to  lift  the  heavy  burdens 
you  carry  on  your  shoulders  and  in  your 
hearts. 

"With  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  victorious 
future,  I  remain 

"Yotir  Congressman, 

"Edwin  Arthur  Hall." 
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Polks,  It  Is  necessary  for  me  once  mere  to 
get  out  the  old  scissors  nnd  pa^tpoot  about 
which  some  of  our  mutual  friends  have  been 
talkiuk,'  and  snip  a  few  remiirks  of  my  own 
Irom  the  CoNGRr_>;.sinNM.  Rkcord  I  addressed 
the  House  last  week  and  I  quote; 

•  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my  privilege  and  sat- 
isfaction    to     support     the  Kenlleman     from 
North  Carolina  on  his  resolution  In  commit- 
tee, and   I   take  tlils  opportunity   to  support 
him  on  tlie  firjor  and  assure  him  of  my  sup- 
port  and    vote   for    this   re«tjlutlon.     I    think 
such  an  action  has  been  forthcoming  for  a 
long  time  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
"My  vote   for  a   resolution  of   this  k;nd   Is 
Blmply   In   line   with   a  policy   which    I   have 
determined  to  set  out  upon  and  to  put  Into 
practice  throughout  this  ses&lun  of  C^ngresi.; 
namely,    to   keep   the   Congress  entirely    in- 
formed and  familiar  with  the  actions  of  the 
various    bureaucratic    agencies    of    our    Oov- 
ernment.     Many  of  you  recall  a  few  years  ago 
a    book    enuUed    'The    Specialist"       You    w.U 
al£o  recall  the  various  functions  of  the  hero 
of  that    book   and  some  of   the   attempts   he 
made  at  specializing  on  certain  parts  of  the 
rural  envlronmeni.      Tcday  we  have  to  listen 
to  u  lot  of  these  s«i-called  specialists  running 
up  and   down    the   country   describing   what 
America  should  do  in  a  po.-t-war  world   and 
What  action   they  should   take.     I  submit   to 
you   thiit  If  some  of   these  ^specialists  would 
Insist  on  concentraiini^  on  what  we  are  going 
to  do  w  1th  our  soldiers  and  sailors  when  they 
come  b;ick  from  the  war  and  from  the  front. 
When   they  are  to  be  assimilated  once  more 
Into  our  community  life  we  wcu'd   be  a  lot 
further  ahead.     What   itre  we  going  to  do  to 
rehabilitate  mlHli.ns  of  men  when  they  come 
back  and  are  relea.ved  and  are  nris'ered  out  of 
the  Army,   the  Navy.  unU  the  M.ulne  Corps 
and  seek   their  places  In  American   life  once 
mure.J      I  Uisi.'-t  that  it  la  the  function  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  of   the  House 
Of  Hepiesentalives  to  plan   a   post-war   pro- 
gram    for    the    m<ii    in    the    >tervicf;    who    will 
•ooner  or  later   be   rtlea>e<l    from   our  urm.d 
Xorces  iind  who  will  i,iuf  more  d.  i,lre  to  take 
Up  a  nuriiuil  family  lUe.  a  normal  community 
life,  and  will  nnd  it  nena^ary  to  be  given  the 
chance  by   their  OoviTmnent  with  a  deflnUe 
pro^rum  of  rehabllitatl.  n    • 

The  next  day  I  addressed  the  following 
rem.iik.s    U)   the   Hou.«e 

•'Ml  Speaker.  I  cure  not  what  political  con- 
•ideraiions  wuuld  Uictjte  to  me  to  do  olher- 
m'liie.  I  expect  to  support  this  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety. I  hope  we  can  pn.s.'*  this  today  becauFe 
It  provldt-s  at  last  for  the  cost  of  farm  labor 
to  be  included  In  the  furmers  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

■  LHfit   fall    I.   fur   one,   was   very   much    In- 
censed   when    the   farmer,    who   has   recently 
been  picked  on  and  bl.imrd  for  a  lot  of  eco- 
nomic  Uls.   was   pointed    to   as  the  profiteer 
as   the   gouger,   as   the   one   who   was    taking 
advantage  of   the  war  effort  and  demanding 
a  higher  price  for  his  comnnKlitlcs  and  g.<)ds 
I   for   one   intend    to   stick    with    tlie   farmer 
because  I  feel   he  is  sincerely  trying  to  pro^ 
ducc  loud  for  freedom 

"As  far  as  Inflation  goes,  you  can  say  that 
Has  been  here  for  a  long  time.  For  the  life 
of  mo.  I  cannot  under.^tand  why  the  farmer 
has  been  blamed  by  various  oUier  Rroups  In 
the  (x>untry  as  being  the  tcn>l  and  the  agent 
of  Inflation.  I  insist.  Mr  Speaker,  that  sim- 
ply because  he  has  be*  n  inarticulate,  becau.se 
he  h.is  been  unable  to  defend  hlnxself  he 
has  been  blamed  for  the  bugbear  of  Inflation 
"iou  will  recall  that  last  fall.  Just  before  the 
heated  campaign  Into  which  many  of  us  were 
plunged  all  through  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  the  farmer  was  accu-scd  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  terrible  economic  sltuati-m 
m  wh:ch  the  consumer  found  himself  As  a 
matt.-r  of  fact,  inflafion  had  been  here  for 
•cmetime  before  The  farmer  wua  simply 
•Ingled  out  and  blamed  for  something  for 
which  he  had  no  responsibility  at  all. 

"The  farmer  has  been  the  scapegoat  of  the 
Aiuertcan   public.     He   has    been   Hccu^ed   of 


every  sm  on  the  calendar  because  he  did  not 
have  the  articulate  exprcsMoa  to  answer  hia 
accusers. 

"I  submit  that  this  Congreas  must  take  the 
power  Into  ItH  own  hands  and  give  Justice  to 
the  la.st  ve.'l.ge  of  sirenpth  of  the-  Ameri- 
can public,  namely,  the  farmer,  to  save  the 
food-for-prtduction  program,  which  vou  aiid 
I  mui,t  have  f  we  are  to  win  this  war.  Tlie 
farmer  hr.s  Just  as  much  ri^ht  to  consider  the 
cost  of  labor  and  to  Include  that  In  bis 
production  cost  as  any  other  group  In  our 
economic    bixly." 

The  other  day  I  received  a  message  which 
I  quote: 

■  Dear  Ma  hMx:  We  listen  to  your  prot'ram 
every  Saturday  and  would  you  pleat*  ex{<iiLln 
on  one  of  your  coming  programs  how  we  are 
suppo.sed  to  have  Victory  gardens  that  are  In 
the  country  vrh  no  ^ras  to  get  to  and  from 
them  (jn  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  gaa. 

"A  Vkstal  Frient.  ' 
Frankly,  that's  a  hard  one  for  me  to  answer. 
My  vestal  frlei  d  a«ks  a  difficult  question  Her 
letter  Is  similar  to  a  great  many  others  from 
patriotic  clt;z<'ns  who  feel  the  war  effort  will 
be  hlndeied  by  the  sudden  cutting  in  two  of 
ga.so;ine  ration  coupons  Personally,  1  leel 
that  the  OfTice  of  Price  Administration  should 
do  everythirig  In  Its  pjwer  to  keep  the  public 
on  the  rood.  Farmers  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  enough  gas  to  get  to  town,  city  folks 
should  be  supplied  with  enough  to  get  to 
thetr  war  Jobs  ni.d  neces.nnry  destinations. 
The  public  Is  In  dead  earnefit  with  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war.  Their  patriotism  should 
not   be  qviest toned 

What  greater  evidence  of  loyalty  and  In- 
terest m  this  struggle  can  there  be  th.nn  send- 
ing one's  flesh  and  blood  to  the  service  Go 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  Triple  Cities 
If  you  will  and  see  the  little  flags  with  one. 
two,  three,  and  four  stnrs  in  the  wli:dr-ws. 
You  nerd  not  tell  me  how  much  the  ownerji 
of  those  flag's  have  contrlbuied  to  the  war 
I  know  You  know  You  know  how  th'«e 
parents'  hearts  are  achlnp:.  how  that  mother 
lies  awiike  at  night  thinking  longing  for  her 
b<iyH  8  000  mllen  awu?  in  Nrw  Ouiiiea  or 
North  Africa,  or  In  some  other  comer  of  this 
earth  No,  I  don't  know  of  any  of  theno  folks 
that  are  g  ing  to  take  advanti'ge  of  extra  gas 
or  extra  anythinv:  for  that  matter  which  It 
not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  part  they 
are  plavlng  In  winning  the  war  8<i  I'll  say  to 
mv  vestal  friend  I  think  >ou  ought  to  have 
the  gas  If  It  Is  available  to  transp<jrt  you  to 
the  place  you  have  available  for  your  vleU'ry 
garden 

Under  the  title  "O  O  P  Handed  an  Issue," 
In  a  recent  editorial,  the  editor  of  the  Blng- 
hamton  Press  m.Ade  an  able  defense  of  the 
pay-as-you-go  Income-tax  plan  with  the  fol- 
lowing: -Without  the  Huml  plan,  many  bil- 
lions desperately  needed  by  the  Treasury  may 
be  1(  St."     He  Is  right 

I  am  highly  amused  when  I  read  of  frantic 
st.Tements  on   the  part   of  Trea.sury  officials 
and  others  to  the  effect  that  the  pay-as-you- 
go  plan  is  a  rich  man's  paradise.    I  c:m't  see  It. 
Unless  a  plan  of  this  kind  Is  adopted.  40,- 
000  000  small-income  people  will  be  unable  to 
meet  their  tax  obligations.    Make  no  mistake, 
rich   man.   poor   man,   beggar   man   alike   will 
be    paying   2    years'    taxes    in    1       Unless   the 
Ruml  plan  or  some  modlflcstion   is  adopted, 
you    will    pay    1»42   and    1943    taxes    In    1943! 
How  many  of  you  can  do  It?    Not  very  many. 
True,  a  handful  at  people  have  been  able  to 
plan    their   lives  so  frugally   and   wtselv   that 
they  budgeted  their  needs,  bought  bonds,  beat 
the  high  cost  of  living    and  were  able  to  save 
enough  to  pay  their  taxes  on  M  irch  15.    But 
the  majority  of  folks  couldn't  do  this.    Tliey 
pledged  themselves  patriotically  to  buy  bonds, 
and  did  their  best  to  meet  the  Increased  food 
and  clothing  bill,  tried  to  get  caught  up  on 
debts  they  had  Incurred  during  lean  nnanclal 
years  before  the  war.  and  found  they  could 
not   meet   the  tremendoua  Increase   in   tuxe* 
which  Cungresa  placed  on  them  at  the  end 


of  1942.  It  was  not  fair  anyway,  to  enact  • 
tax  bill  for  1942  at  the  very  end  of  that  year. 
To  me.  this  question  goes  even  further.  If 
yoti  saddle  an  Impomible  tax  delrt  on  the 
people,  you  are  going  to  scrap  the  capl'allstio 
system  and  put  In  its  place  a  socialistic  or 
communistic  one.  You  will  do  this  becaiue 
nobody  will  be  able  to  live  under  the  present 
sy.stem  If  you  m  ike  it  financially  impohsible  to 
do  so.  That  Is  the  ,saue.  I  don't  think  Amer- 
icans arc  ready  to  sctap  the  capltalLstlc  sys- 
tem But  It  Is  dangerous  to  put  such  a  heavy 
yoke  around  the  people's  necks.  Let  us  mal:e 
things  as  easy  as  possible  f.ir  the  great  ma- 
jority of  taxpar*"  so  thev  will  have  a  flf^hting 
chance  to  meet  their  debts.  Remember  more 
folks  then  ever  before  are  tax  conscious  thia 
year.  Thev  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  theae 
taxes  for  the  war  erfort  but  they  cant  do  the 
Impo.ssible  They  can't  pay  2  years'  taxes  In 
1  as  the  Treisury  would  have  them  do.  I 
refu-se  to  try  to  make  them  do  it  They  l^iave 
enough  burdens  to  shoulder  nowadays  with- 
out giving  them  a  blow  to  break  the  camel  a 
back. 

No,  you  can  put  me  down  as  favoring  a 
pay-as-you-go  tax  system,  and  I  m  not  going 
to  vote  to  sad<i:e  yuu  with  the  1942  taxes 
now  either  'Why  not  start  with  a  clean 
slate"'     I  st.y  we  owe   it  to  ourselves. 

Last  week.  I  had  the  temerity  to  talk  to  you 
a  little  about  post-war  planning  for  our 
soldiers  and  sailors.  I  listed  five  steps  which 
I  thought  should  be  taken  by  Cv  ngress  before 
the  war  la  over  In  order  to  Insure  economic 
security  for  those  millions  of  the  NaMon'g 
manhood.  I  empha-tzed  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  doing  everything  we  can  for  the 
future  of  the  men  In  service  in  order  to  avoid 
any  repetition  nf  cents  In  Germany  after  tlie 
first  World  War.  when  their  armies  returned 
nnd  f<,und  nothing  but  unemployment  and 
sfnn'atlon. 

I  want  to  see  Connrea*  u-t  up  a  progiarn 
of  post-war  planning  for  our  arn^cd  foicea 
so  that  no  vetcmn  will  be  deprived  of  a 
ch,Tn-e  to  make  an  honest  living  when  h« 
crmes  home  This  can  be  done  if  we  give 
it  close  study  and  proper  action  before  pcac« 
Is  de«lared. 

In  my  conversation  with  hundred*  of  terv- 
Ice  men  from  our  district,  I  find  one  point 
wh:ch  is  uijpetmust  lu  their  miuds  Tlu'y 
want  to  get  the  war  won  Just  us  quickly  aa 
possible  so  they  can  return  to  their  faxuilles. 
They  want  to  see  the  country  buck  to  nor- 
malcy They  w,int  to  go  t>ack,  get  married 
nnd  raise  children.  To  do  thcie  thlngt. 
they've  got  to  have  security.  Theyve  got 
to  have  jol  8  They»e  got  to  be  able  to  make 
U.elr  own  way  without  Government  over- 
seeis  cracking  down  on  them.  This  they 
will  never  stand. 

Tlieiefore.  every  man  In  the  service  haa  the 
right  to  expect  an  c»pportunlty  from  Uncle 
Sam  after  the  war.  I  m  sure  we  all  recog- 
nlre  this  fact  and  want  to  help  our  boya. 
I  urge  CongresB  and  the  people  to  gUe  this 
plenty  of  thought  m  the  days  to  come,  in 
order  to  have  a  dehnlte  plan  worked  out  for 
our  men  by  the  time  the  certain  victory  la 
broU|i'ht  about. 

Tliank  ycju. 


Rami  Plan  Helpi  44,000,000  Taxpayers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MlCUiCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RKPRS8ENTATIVI8 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.   WOODRUFP   of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing editoi^ial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  March  29,  1943: 

KUML    PLAN    HELPS    44.000,000    TAXPATEBS 

More  man-hours  of  demagoguery  have  been 
wasted  in  Congress  In  the  last  few  days  than 
the  people  should  be  asked  to  tolerate — 
especially  In  an  off  year.  In  an  election  year, 
the  people  have  come  to  expect  politicians  to 
take  political  license  with  the  facts,  beat 
their  breasts,  wave  the  flag,  proclaim  them- 
selves faithful  friends  of  the  poor  and  undy- 
ing foes  of  the  "blood  millionaires  "  But  in 
off  year,  with  no  election  in  sight,  the  people 
expect  their  elected  rcpreaentatlves  to  hew 
more  closely  to  truth  and  issues 

Tlie  debate  in  the  House  is  over  the  Ruml 
plan  to  put  Income  taxation  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis 

On  this  question  there  arc  only  two  bona 
f5de  considerations  One  Is  the  welfare  of 
the  Government,  as  represented  In  revenue 
for  the  Treasury.  The  other  is  the  welfare 
of  the  44.000.000  Income-tax   payers 

The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  If  the  Ruml 
plan,  as  embodied  in  the  Carlson  bill,  were 
adopted,  the  Treasury  would  collect  t3.000,- 
000  000  more  revenue  this  year  than  under 
the  present  law — and  would  continue  to  get 
more  revenue  in  the  years  ahead  by  collecting 
taxes  at  the  source  of  Income  before  the  tax- 
payer has  a  chance  to  spend  it. 

As  for  the  welfare  of  the  44,000,000  Income- 
tax  payers,  the  evidence  is  equally  clear  that 
they  would  gain  a  great  advantage  by  adop- 
tion of  the  Carlson  bill.  It  would  rid  tax- 
payers of  overhanging  Income-tax  debt  and 
enable  them  to  pay  their  taxes  as  they  earn, 
while  they  are  able  to  pay 

The  breast  beaters  have  tried  to  brand  the 
Ruml-Carlson  measure  as  a  rich  man's  tax 
bill  That  demagogic  lie  Is  fooling  nobody 
The  truth  Is  that  no  rich  man  would  pay  lest 
under  the  Ruml-Carlson  proposal  than  under 
the  present  law — and  many  rich  men  would 
pay  a  whole  lot  more  The  crux  of  this  plan 
U  to  shift  the  basts  of  tax  aMestment  from 
1943  to  1943  Incomes  and  put  everybody  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basts.  All  whoss  Incomes  are 
above  $30,000  would  pay  a  tax  on  whichever 
years  Income  Is  the  higher  In  addition,  tn 
this  group  special  super  taxes  are  levied 
against  so-called  windfall  Incomes,  such  as 
big  Incomes  that  may  be  derived  from  war 
contracts. 

Taxpayers  whose  incomes  are  below  130,000 
would  pay  a  higher  tax  If  1M3  Incomes  were 
larger  than  1942  Incomes,  and  a  lower  tax  if 
1943  incomes  were  lower  than  1942  Incomes. 
For  Instance,  a  taxpayer  who  earned  three  or 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  tn  1942.  and 
Joined  the  Army  at  ISO  a  month  in  1943. 
would  pay  a  smaller  tax.  And  that  Is  only 
right  and  fair. 

In  considering  the  Ruml-Carlson  measure, 
the  future  is  even  more  important  than  the 
present.  Forty-four  million  taxpayers  are 
Involved.  Most  of  them  never  paid  Income 
taxes  before  Most  of  them  never  earned  as 
much  money  as  they  are  earning  in  these 
war-boom  years  Most  of  them  will  earn  a 
lot  less  in  the  year  or  two  following  the  end 
of  the  war  Millions  will  be  unemployed. 
They  will  face  the  greatest  economic  crisis  of 
their  lives,  unless  meanwhile  a  pay-as-you-go 
reckoning  on  taxation  is  adopted.  These  mil- 
lions of  rank-and-file  taxpayers  are  quite 
Willing  to  pay  taxes  to  their  Government, 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay.  while  they 
are  able  to  pay  But  they  won't  want  to  be 
burdened  with  income-tax  debts  on  Incomes 
already  earned  and  spent 

And  there  are  11.000.000  others  to  con- 
sider— those  to  be  In  the  armed  forces.  Some 
of  them  will  not  come  back,  and  It  Is  not  Just 
nor  fair  that  their  widows  be  compelled  to 
pay  their  income-tax  debts.  The  Ruml- 
Carlson  bill  should  be  passed. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
written  by  Floyd  E.  Matteson.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Potwin  (Kans. )  Ledger, 
on  the  subject  of  Absentv.-eism. 

Editor  Matteson,  who  lives  and  pub- 
lishes his  newspaper  in  the  small  ten 
of  Potwin.  In  Butler  County,  near  Wich- 
ita, Kans..  last  year  worked  in  a  Wichita 
airplane  factory  for  8  months,  and  has  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  working  condi- 
tions in  a  war-industry  plant.  The  gist 
of  his  editorial  is  that  absenteeism  is  due, 
not  to  the  caprice  of  woikmen,  but  to 
the  fact  that  these  plants  are  25-percent 
overmanned.  Plant  management  has 
been  hoarding  workers,  that  Is,  the 
management  has  more  workmen  on  the 
rolls  than  are  needed  to  handle  the  ma- 
terials available. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABSENTEXUM — SMOKE  SCREEN 

A  great  stir  has  been  made  about  absen- 
teeism the  post  few  weeks.  Bureaucrats, 
manufacturers,  politicians,  commenUtors, 
all  have  raised  a  htie  and  cry  about  this  great 
evil— but  the  unfunny  part  of  It  Is  that  ab- 
senteeism is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
smoke  screen  raised  to  direct  the  publtc  gaze 
from  more  Important  InefBclencles  of  our  war 
production. 

Our  guess  Is  that  this  smoke  screen  has 
been  raised  by  the  War  Department  as  a 
means  of  enlisting  public  approval  for  their 
plan  of  drafting  labor,  and  by  manufacturers 
who  desire  to  keep  the  public  eye  turned 
from  the  real  cause  of  the  labor  shortage — 
their  hoarding  of  labor. 

All  those  who  have  decried  absenteeism 
have  told  how  many  million  man-hours  have 
been  lost,  but  they  have  never  told  Just 
how  many  less  airplanes,  ships,  guns,  etc.. 
have  been  built  because  of  this  absentee- 
ism. They  have  stated  that  so  many  planes, 
ships,  etc.,  could  have  been  built  with  the 
wasted  manhotirs  but  they  have  never 
mentioned  the  fact  that  actually  they  would 
not  have  built  one  more  unit  even  If  there 
had  been  no  absenteeism.  They  have  not 
mentioned  that  the  man-hours  lost  by  ab- 
senteeism wovild  have  been  wasted  In  their 
factories  if  they  hadn't  been  wasted  at  home, 
the  only  difference  being  that  they  would 
have  cost  the  Government  upwards  of  a 
dollar  an  hour  being  wasted  at  the  factory 
whereas  they  cost  the  Government  nothing 
being  wasted  at  home. 

The  factories  prepare,  weeks  In  advance, 
a  schedule  of  units  to  be  built,  so  many  a 
day,  a  week,  or  during  a  certain  period. 
This  schedule  Is  based  on  the  orders  they 
have  received. 

The  fact  that  practically  every  plant  having 
war  contracts  floats  an  Army  and  Navy  effl- 
dency  flag  shows  that  most  of  them  have  com- 


pleted their  schedules,  and  If  they  have  not 
completed  them  it  Is  because  of  material 
shortage.  They  prepare  their  schedules  ahead 
of  time  and  they  base  them  on  the  orders  on 
hand  and  not  on  the  numl)er  of  employees 
they  expect  will  be  absent,  and  no  matter  how- 
many  are  absent  or  how  many  are  present 
they  complete  their  schedule  and  build  no 
more  than  was  planned. 

II  the  factories  would  cut  their  personnel  by 
25  percent  they  would  still  have  enough  em- 
ployees left  to  meet  all  schedules  and  to  keep 
up  with  the  material.  The  other  25  percent 
could  go  to  work  on  farms  or  wherever 
needed  thus  alleviating  the  labor  shortage  In 
I  doing  this,  this  so-called  absenteeism  evil 
would  be  cured,  because  after  all  these  people 
working  in  the  factories  are  Just  as  good 
Americans  as  anyone  else  and  when  It  gets 
to  the  place  that  they  are  holding  up  pro- 
duction— actually  Instead  of  theoretically — 
they  will  no  longer  be  absent.  They  do  not 
want  to  hold  up  the  war  effort  any  more  than 
anyone  else  but  as  It  Is  there  Is  so  much  wasted 
manpower  in  the  war  plants  that  these  em- 
ployees feel  they  are  doing  more  to  help  the 
war  effort  by  going  fishing  Instead  of  getting 
In  some  other  workers  way  as  would  be  the 
case  if  they  all  were  present  on  the  Job. 


Our  River  of  Power  Flowiof  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  8ENATB  Of  THB  UNITKD  BTATB8 

Tuesday.  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23).  !943 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
tiik  unanimous  conaent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
Interesting  article  entitled  "Our  River  of 
Power  Plowing  to  War."  written  by  R.  L. 
Duffus  and  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  Sunday.  March  28. 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Otm  Rxvia  or  Powxa  Plowiwo  to  Wai — Tim 

TXNNKSSEI    VALLXT    AUTHORrTT    EMPIKE    H/lB 

Grown  Prodioxouslt  in   10  TEAaa  and  Is 
Now  THE  Heart  or  a  Great  Arsenal 

(By  R.  L.  Duff  us) 

Knoxvuxe.  Tenn. — The  eve  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority's  tenth  anniversary  finds 
this  region,  from  the  rugged  peaks  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians  to  the  Mississippi 
levees,  deep  In  war.  It  Is  an  amazing  spec- 
tacle. For  an  observer  who  followed  the 
course  of  the  river,  almost  10  years  ago,  from 
the  site  of  Norris  Dam  on  the  Clinch,  down 
past  Knoxvllle  to  Paducah,  before  Tennessee 
'Valley  Authority  had  done  more  than  a  lutle 
brush  cutting.  It  takes  the  breath  away. 

During  that  decade  I  have  visited  the  river 
from  time  to  time,  always  drawn  by  an  irre- 
sistible fascination,  seeing  dams  In  all  stages 
of  construction,  watching  the  water  back  up 
behind  them  feeling  the  throb  of  power  In 
the  great  transmission  towers  that  began  to 
stride  across  the  country,  and  aware,  also, 
that  this  majestic  enterprise  was  stirring 
towns,  cities,  and  people  to  a  new  and  vigor- 
ous activity. 

Now  a  '*hange  haa  come.  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  was  established  to  Improve  naviga- 
tion, control  floods,  restore  forests,  develop 
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farmlnp  and  Industry.  These  things  have 
not  been  forgotten.  But  now  Its  prodigious 
energy  Is  turned  toward  the  additional  clause 
In  iti  instructions:  "To  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense."  It  ha.s  become,  in  the  words 
of  Chairman  David  E.  Lilienthal,  "the  largest 
producer  of  power  for  war  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere." 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  producing 
half  u.s  much  power  for  battle  as  nil  the  elec- 
tric generators  in  the  United  States  were 
turning  out  during  the  First  World  War  It 
operates  20  clams  on  tiie  Tennessee  and  its 
tributaries;  one,  the  great  Wilson  Dam,  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  taken  over  from  the  Army  as 
H  heritage  of  Wc^rld  War  No.  1;  4  bought  from 
pr»vate  owners;  the  others  constructed  by 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Itself,  8  of  them 
completed  since  the  fall  of  France  In  1940. 
All  but  2  storage  dams  m  this  great  system 
carry,  or  will  soon  carry,  electric  generators 
and  these  2  store  water  that  supplies  gen- 
erators. Two  more  dams  and  powerhouses 
each  among  the  world's  mightiest,  are  belni? 
built.  Wore  than  70  peicent  of  the  devel- 
oped power  is  going  into  war.  Soon  It  wlU 
be  80  percent — maybe  by  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority's  birthday.  May  18 

As  the  river  flows,  so  flows  the  current  from 
the  great  machines.  It  flows  fur  beyond  the 
valley  It  flows  into  a  network  of  power 
lines  extending  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Mi.^issippl  to  the 
Appalachians.  Soon,  through  connections 
made  or  Improved  since  Pearl  Harbor,  It  will 
be  furnlshlnR  20  percent  of  that  power  The 
mills  of  Gary,  thi'  war  plants  of  Baton  Rouge 
and  Mobile,  wuuld  falter  If  a  single  one  of 
Tennes-see  Valley  Authority's  dams  went  out 
of  operation.  In  all  this  region,  this  heart- 
land of  America,  the  generators  are  so  care- 
fully svnchronlT-ed  that  even  Arlington  time 
Is  not  precise  enough  for  them  Within  the 
narrow  limits  of  one-thousandth  of  a  sec- 
ond, and  no  more,  do  they  ever  vary:  one 
can  look  at  nn  Indicator  In  Chattanooga  and 
Bee  for  one's  self 

Into  this  vast  system  the  river  feeds,  sav- 
ing coal  and  oil  directly,  saving  Indirectly 
as  power  Is  switched  here  and  there  to  meet 
peak  demands. 

The  building  operations  which  have  pro- 
duced and  are  producing  the^e  effects  are 
astounding     Let  me  cue  two  example.*. 

In  September  1941.  I  witne.'^sfd  the  con- 
trolled furv  of  the  final  weeks  of  construc- 
tion on  the  Cherokee  Dam  on  the  Hclston 
above  Knoxville  It  almost  seemed  that  the 
work  was  being  done  on  the  run  Now  I 
have  seen  the  completion  of  Cherokee's  twin, 
Douglas,  on  the  PYench  Brnnd.  A  wi>rld's 
record  was  broken  at  Cherokee,  flni.ehed  in 
16  months  It  was  broken  again  at  Dru^his, 
flnished  in  12  months  and  19  days  What 
men  couldn't  do  was  done,  and  iri  the  case 
of  Douglas  in  the  face  ^f  two  floods,  in  De- 
cemtx'r  and  February  last,  which  threatened 
to  sweep  aw;iy  the  ci  fferdams. 

You  can  t  see  p.-uer.  though  you  can 
eense  it  when  you  stand  before  the  quiver- 
ing indicators  in  a  great  powe;  house,  or  in 
front  of  the  board  In  the  dispatcher's  office 
In  Chattanooga  But  there  It  is  quiet  water 
behind  dams  raring  to  go.  and,  to  receive  it. 
the  great  turbines  On  The  morning  of  Pearl 
Harbo.',  Tennessee  Valley  Aurhorlty  had 
1000.000  kilowatts  of  in.stalled  power.  This 
morning  it  has  more  than  1.500,000.  On  New 
Year's  Day,  1944.  or  earlier.  It  will  have 
2.000.000 

The  great  pools,  the  inland  lakes  set  In 
the  lovely  land  of  the  mid-South,  the  myriads 
of  little  running  streams  that  feed  tribu- 
taries and  main  river,  the  rain  that  falls 
gently  In  the  mountains:  these  things  are 
no'  water;  they  are  high  expK.sives,  tanks, 
airplanes,  guns  When  the  little  automatic 
radio  stream  gages,  far  In  the  remote  hl^jh- 
lands,  tap  out  in  Morse  code,  as  they  miracu- 


lously  do,    the   news   of   rising    water,    they 
whisper  death. 

It  is  the  terror  and  majesty  of  what  the 
river  can  do  in  war  that  was,  for  me.  the 
new  element  in  a  1,300-mile  trip  up  and 
down  and  across  this  familiar  landscape. 
Hardly  second  to  that  Impression  was  a 
new  sense  of  the  determination,  the  courage 
and  the  skill  of  the  men  who  have  made 
and  are  making  this  awful  and  necessary 
thing  possible;  the  engineers  over  their  blue- 
prints or  walking  the  frightening  heights  of 
the  dams;  the  workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
white,  Negro,  and  occasiunally  Indian,  driv- 
ing huge  machines,  handling  cranes,  doing 
their  work  in  cold,  in  rain,  in  steaming  heat. 
In  darkjiess.  in  winds  that  often  sweep  the 
dam  crests  with  hurricane  force.  In  rock- 
bou:id  tunnels,  on  the  verges  of  roaring  cur- 
rents, in  vaulted  chambers  where  massive 
generators  are  being  put  together,  in  recesses 
where  Intricate  wiring  Is  assembled:  the 
hr.ndful  of  technician.".  In  p(  w  rhouses  and 
control  rooms,  who  in  the  qu.it  hum  that 
Is  almost  a  whimper  after  the  roar  of  con- 
struction, direct  this  violent  energy  toward 
Its  appointed  ends 

One  does  not  think  this  is  public  power. 
One  thinks,  private  or  public,  this  is  Amer- 
ican power.  These  are  Americans  and  one  is 
proud  of  them 

Let  me  draw  some  pictures;  of  dams  In 
construction,  of  dnms  at  work,  of  the  deadly 
operations  Into  which  this  quiet  and  violent 
strength  of  the  river  is  poured.  They  will 
be  snapshots  of  a  camera  swung  here  and 
there.  There  ci  ulri  be  hundreds  of  others  if 
there  were  time  and  .space. 

Look  at  the  Dougias  Dam.  It  is  almost 
closing  day.  Tlie  river  has  t)€cn  rising.  The 
weather  forecasters  predict  that  It  will  rise 
more.  The  boiling  waves  are  splashing  over 
the  wa;i  Oi  the  cofferdam.  Then  the  sky 
clears.  Tlie  cre.st  has  pas.sed.  The  work 
has  never  stopped  Men  are  swarming  ail 
over  the  structure  fn  m  powerhouse  and 
cofTerdam  to  the  lofty  deck.  Tliere  is  a 
hammerlns;.  banging,  and  chugging  The 
great  cranes  swing,  handling  8  tons  of  con- 
crete at  a  t  me  as  though  the  bi3,  bucket 
were  a  bag  of  gumclrops.  A  m.in  jumps  to 
the  bucket  and  turns  a  wheel.  The  stft 
mass  discharges  Up  goes  the  bucket  again 
This  is  dangerous  work.  Half  way  down 
the  lower  face  of  the  dam  Is  the  tirst-a;d 
station,  someone  always  in  attendance  Men 
can  be  hurt.  Men  can  break  under  the 
strain  But  the  work  goes  on  It  will  bo 
goint^  forward  on  the  night  of  this  visit 
so  that  the  dam  can  be  closed  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  Later  one  learns  that  it  has 
been  closed  ahead  of  the  appcnnted  day 

Look  at  Font*tna.  high  up  where  the  Little 
Tennes.see  breaks  out  of  the  Sniokie.— a  tre- 
mendous site  where  the  rock  has  been  blasted 
from  awful  cluls  and  the  river  diverted 
through  two  monster  tunnels  to  make  Ameri- 
ca's fourth  greatest  dam  It  Is  all  raw  new. 
Here  you  can  see  the  tracks  of  the  caterpillar 
trucks — the  "cat  wagons" — going  down  slopes 
almost  too  steep  to  follow  on  foot.  A  truck 
has  gone  off  one  of  those  high  trails;  you  see 
whe.-e  the  dn\er  Jumped  to  safely.  Some 
pieces  of  the  U  uck  were  salvage  d. 

Fontana  is  so  big  and  so  renn  te  It  called 
for  a  new  town  to  house  Uie  3.600  men  who 
will  be  needed  at  the  peak.  And  their 
families  Here  it  is,  half  mining  camp,  half 
Main  Street,  with  neat  two-sectional  houses 
h.mled  up  by  trucks,  with  many  trailers,  with 
cabin."  and  tents,  with  a  jreat  cafeteria  a 
chapel,  a  school,  a  recreation  center,  a  bank, 
a  drug  store,  a  beauty  parlor,  children  In 
rompers  and  young  girls  in  short  swagger 
coat.-;;  all  In  the  heart  of  the  Carolina  moun- 
tains, once  known  only  to  the  occupants  of 
scattered  cabins,  some  hunters,  and  occasional 
tourists.  Fontana  is  power  in  reserve,  to  fight 
the   battles  of  1944.     It  is  like  the  Russian 
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Army  that  waited  behind  Stahngrad  for  the 
hour  to  attack 

Down  on  the  main  river,  not  far  below 
Knoxville.  is  Fort  Loudoun— scene  of  a 
winter-long  siege  of  white  settlers  by  Indians 
long  ago  It  will  be  closed  In  May.  a  year 
ahead  of  schedule.  I  scrambled  all  over  it 
during  a  breathing  .'^pace  between  shifts, 
seeing  the  deep  corridors  through  which  the 
cables  will  run,  the  generators  in  process  of 
a.ssembly,  the  high  deck  above  the  gathering 
thrust  of  the  pool,  the  ferocity  of  smoothly 
passing  water,  the  turbulence  below,  from 
which  no  small  craft  and  no  swimmer  can 
escape.  My  bolder  companion  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  80-foot  lock,  the  highest  siiiglc- 
lift  lock  in  the  world.  He  leaned  casually  on 
the  seemingly  rickety  wooden  guardrail.  To 
one  who  crawled  the  last  few  feet  to  the 
verge  the  chasm  had  Its  thrills  Sizable  ships 
will  go  up  to  Knoxville  by  that  route,  through 
a  channel  11  feet  deep  before  very  long.  They 
will  go  through  while  the  generators  whirl 
to  produce  cargo  for  them  to  carry  back. 

Now  let   u.s  look   at  s<jme   Qnlshed  dams 
Norris,  strong  and  quiet  as  the  former  Sen- 
ator,  father    of   Tennessee    Valley    Authority, 
after   whom    It   wa.s   named,    deserves   a    pil- 
grimage     Ten  years  ago  this  site  was  marked 
only  by  a  sla-sh  in  the  brush  down  one  steep 
bank,  up  the  other      The  spot  where  we  had 
our  picnic  in   1933  looks  down  now  on   ma- 
jesty.   The    wires    in   the    transformer    yard 
are  singing.    The  river,  having  unLshed   \ls 
work  here,  swings  downstream,  green  becau.se 
Its  mud  has  been  left  in  the  upper  reservoir. 
Watts    Bar   Dam.    below    Loudoun    on    the 
main    river,    has    huge   steam    generators    to 
supplement  the  water-driven  dynamos.     You 
see  the  pulverized  coal  in  a  vast  storage  yard, 
but  after  that  you  don't  see  It,     The  place  is 
as    clean    as    a    sanitary    lunch    room      You 
don't  even  like  to  d:op  cigarette  ashes  on  the 
floor.     The  txiilers  run  up  to  the  height  of  a 
lO-story    building,   the   engines   are   flnl.'^hed 
off    In    bras.s- trimmed,    cream-colored    spot- 
lessness,  and  you  can  balance  a  nickel  on  its 
edge   on    the   turbine  casing,  so   quietly,    yet 
With  such  Inconceivable  speed,  do   the   en- 
gines turn. 

Go  down  river  again.  It  Is  twilight  now. 
at  Chlckamauga  Dam.  near  Chattanooga. 
I  saw  Chlckamauga  wiien  the  first  cofferdam 
was  going  ln~a  hopele.ss.  confusing  welter 
for  any  laymar  to  understand  Now  the 
tumult  has  died  down,  the  la-'^t  chips  have 
been  swept  up.  and  this  Is  power  and  vigor- 
ous architecture  It  is  lovely  and  quiet  here, 
near  an  old  battleground,  with  a  moon  com- 
ing up  and  an  evening  star  going  down.  The 
plain  majestic  structure  softens  In  gather- 
ing darkness  In  the  control  room,  with 
tamed  thousands  of  horsepower  at  their  bid- 
ding for  the  turn  of  a  switch,  the  two  at- 
tendants are  eating  their  supper. 

Down  river  once  more,  in  the  morning. 
This  Is  Guntersvllle,  Ala.,  and  here  Is  Oun- 
tersviUe  Dam,  backing  up  a  winding  river 
lake  for  many  miles,  with  water  and  wind 
enough  to  require  a  breakwater.  Gunters- 
vllle  a  few  vi  ars  ago  was  a  sleepy  river 
town.  It  IS  waking  now.  It  is  a  port,  in- 
deed To  Its  docks  have  been  brought 
thousands  of  Army  Jeeps,  trucks,  and  am- 
bulances, upstream  fn.m  Uie  Ohio  There 
they  are.  In  orderly  ranks,  deep  around  the 
old  cotton  warehouse. 

Again  down  the  river.  Pass  by  the  bn.sy 
generators  of  Wheeler  Dam  and  we  come 
to  Wilson  Dam.  built  at  the  close  of  World 
War  No  1.  Its  turbines,  for  many  years  al- 
most Idle,  are  all  working  now.  I  look' d 
along  a  line  of  14  dynamos.  In  what  must 
be  one  of  the  worlds  most  Impressive  rocm.s. 
They  even  dwindle  a  little  In  the  distance. 
Again  there  Is  the  same  sense  of  •  majestic 
surge  of  power.  Ten  years  ago  I  aaw  two  of 
them  In  operation  the  others  that  were  la 
position  at  that  time  standing  sadlj  Idle. 
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Farther  downstream  Is  Pickwick  Dam, 
uhlch  I  remember  In  the  throes  of  con- 
struction, now  In  full  operation.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  gateway  to  the 
Ohio,  the  great  Kentucky  Dam  Is  taking 
shape.  This  river  is  man's  river  now.  He 
says  how  it  shall  flow. 

The  river  flows  to  war.  It  flows  Into  the 
great  aluminum  plants  at  Alcoa  and  Muscle 
Shoals,  without  which  our  airplane  program 
would  be  crippled.  It  flows  Into  les-ser 
plants,  too.  It  flows  Into  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority's  experimental  and  demonstration 
plants  at  Muscle  Shoals,  where  miracles  are 
part  of  the  day's  work.  There  are  the  blaz- 
ing phosphate  furnaces.  From  them  comes 
elemental  phosphorus,  to  go  Into  chemical 
warfare  and  tracer  bullets;  to  go  also  by 
shiploads  to  Britain,  there  to  be  made  Into 
fertilizers  and  so  to  save  the  cargo  space 
that  food  might  take 

Out  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  come  am- 
monium nitrate  a  basic  material  In  today's 
high  explosives:  calcium  carbide,  now  being 
sent  to  Louisville  as  an  Ingredient  In  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  known  as  neoprene;  fertilizers 
potent  to  help  feed  the  world. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  makes 
delicate  instruments  at  Knoxville,  In  the 
Fulton  Sylphnn  Co  's  plant.  You  see  little 
or  medium-sized  brass  contrivances,  often 
deftly  prccesseo  by  young  girls.  They  con- 
trol temperature  and  do  other  things,  some 
so  delicate  and  vital  that  they  had  l>etter  not 
be  mentioned  Sylphons  from  this  plant  go 
Into  Jeeps,  airplanes,  tanks,  warships. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  makes 
boilers,  amid  an  ear-fpllttlng  din  In  the 
Combustion  Engineering  Co  's  plant  at  Chat- 
tanooga. It  flows  Into  the  Inga*ls  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation's  yards  at  Decatur,  Ala.  The 
great  red  hulks  of  3.000-ton  Diesel-motor 
cargc  ships  sit  on  the  bank  and  about  every 
a  weeks  one  of  them  goes  broadside  Into  the 
river  Ingalls  makes  floating  machine  shops 
for  the  Navy,  too,  for  use  off  unnamed  shores 
where  there  are  no  port  facilities. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  goes 
north  with  the  speed  of  lightning  Into  the 
huge  Vultee  factory  at  Nashville  where  the 
A  31  bomlier.  known  to  British  flyers  as  the 
Vengeance  Is  being  produced.  I  saw  this 
bomber  growing  under  my  eyes,  sections  tak- 
ing shape  separately  and  being  bolted  to- 
gether, the  engine  hung  In  place  by  four 
bolts  only  for  qu.ck  replacement,  the  planes 
wheeled  out  for  testing  Overhead  the  test 
pilots  were  putting  machines  through  their 
paces,  profiting  by  the  wing  brake  that  one 
sees  but  does  not  describe — or  even  wholly 
understand. 

At  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  near  Huntsvllle, 
Ala  .  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
•  100000.000  to  create  a  vast  Industry  In  a 
once-quiet  valley.  The  plant  was  built  with 
fantastic  speed,  between  October,  1941.  and 
the  end  of  January  1942.  It  Is  a  chemical 
shell  assembly  plant,  making  both  gas  and 
smoke  shells  and  bombs.  The  gas  shells  and 
bombs  will  not  be  used  unless  the  Axis 
powers  use  some  first.  Then  they  will  be 
ready  In  adequate  quantities.  One  watches 
these  operations  with  attention,  and  one 
does  not  carry  matches  or  cigarette  lighters 
While  doing  so. 

Redstone  is  a  quiet,  cheerful  sort  of  place, 
with  what  might  be  called  cells  so  arranged 
that  if  a  part  of  the  plant  goes  up  the  rest 
may  not  follow.  Girls  load  powder  into 
cartridges,  ready  for  the  gunners.  Other 
girls  handle  aluminum  tubes  filled  with 
TNT.  inserting  them  carefully  into  a  pro- 
jectile already  packed  with  phosphorus.  It 
Is  well  to  be  careful,  for  If  the  energy  of 
the  Tennessee,  expressed  In  phosphorus, 
came  Into  direct  contact  with  the  energy 
of  the  Tennessee,  expressed  in  TNT,  the  re- 
sult would  be  uuiiappy  for  all  concerned. 


This  is  Just  a  little  of  what  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  power  does.  It  Is  going  Into 
a  mysterious  Army  construction  Job,  not  on 
view  when  my  visit  was  made,  on  56.000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Clinch  River,  below  Nor- 
ris Dam,  It  Is  making  kaolin  clay  Into 
spark  plugs  and  radio  equipment;  It  Is  proc- 
essing copper,  manganese  and  zinc;  It  la 
mantifacturlng  electrodes,  metal  dies,  fer- 
ro-alloys, sulfuric  acid,  methyl  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  and  uniforms.  This  is  a  valley, 
as  Chairman  LUlenthal  says,  of  electro- 
chemistry and  electro-metallurgy,  of  light 
metals  and  heavy  chemicals.  It  Is  a  valley 
getting  wartime  power  and  crying  out  for 
more. 

In  peacetime  Its  finished  product  is  hap- 
pier and  more  efficient  people.  In  wartime 
the  armed  combatant  Is  the  end  result.  I  saw 
him  at  Camp  Forrest,  near  Tullahoma,  Tenn., 
Where  a  part  of  Gen.  Ben  Lear's  Second  Army 
was  In  training.  General  Lear  Is  said  to  be 
bent  on  making  every  man  in  the  Second 
Army  a  Ranger.  I  saw  some  of  them  cover- 
ing an  obstacle  course,  falling  on  barbed  wire, 
exposing  booby  traps,  and  otherwise  demon- 
strating how  a  Ranger  operates.  And  there 
were  grinning  boys  Just  in  from  a  25-mlle 
tramp  under  field  equipment.  A  young  officer 
stood  In  the  headquarters  room,  still  working 
his  feet  up  and  down.  Not  a  man  fell  out, 
he  said — not  one.  He  grinned  more  widely 
than  anyone  else. 

This  was  the  very  doorstep  of  war.  But  It 
was  all  war  The  whole  valley  Is  enlisted  for 
the  duration.  Like  the  Coast  Guardsmen  I 
had  seen  patroUlng  these  inland  fresh-water 
reaches  of  Uncle  Sam's  coast  line,  all  those 
who  plan,  design,  build,  supervise,  control, 
and  use  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
power  are  in  this  war, 

I  went  back  to  see  Chairman  Lilienthal. 
What  about  all  this  electricity  after  the  war? 
He  saw  no  more  limit  to  the  market  for  elec- 
tricity than  to  the  market  for  happiness, 
"You  can't  get  too  much  energy,"  he  declared. 
"Vse  it  and  you  create  a  demand  for  more. 
Energy  isn't  a  commodity.  It's  an  ever-re- 
curring cycle.  The  power  of  the  dams  fiows 
Into  mens  lives.  It  flows  out  again  in  the 
form  of  creative  work.  There's  no  end  to  It 
that  I  can  see," 

I  went  out  and  took  another  look  at  the 
muddy  stream.  There  it  flowed.  In  parts  al- 
most as  the  pioneers  saw  It — the  river  of 
man's  earthly  hell,  the  river  of  his  dreams  of 
heaven  on  earth;  the  river  of  death  and  of 
life. 


Verendrye  and  the  Rebirth  of  France 
Today — Addresses  Broadcast  for  the 
Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Planting:  of  the  Verendrye  Plate  in 
What  Is  Now  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  FRANQS  CASE 

or  SOtJTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday 
evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Veren- 
drye Memorial  Commission  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  there  was  broadcast 
here  In  Washington  a  program  commem- 
orating the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  planting  of  the  Verendrye  Plat«. 
Mr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  Associate  Di- 


rector of  the  Office  of  War  InformaUon, 
participated  in  the  program  and  gave  a 
remarkable  address  on  the  part  that  new 
Prance  is  playing  in  the  war  today.  It 
was  based  on  his  personal  obser^'ations 
during  a  recent  trip  to  North  Africa  and 
upon  information  in  the  hands  of  the 
O.W.I. 

The  program  was  broadcast  to  this 
country  by  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  rebroadcast  to 
Europe  and  Africa  by  short  wave.  Both 
because  of  the  historical  meaning  to  this 
country  of  the  Verendrye  explorations 
that  were  being  commemorated  and  be- 
cause a  special  significance  for  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations  at  this  time.  I 
have  asked  that  the  program  be  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  under 
permission  granted,  I  offer  it  at  tliis 
time. 

VeRENDRTT     ANNTVERSABT     PaCXiRAM 

Announcer.  The  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  presents  a  program  arranged  by  the 
Verendrye  Memorial  Commission  of  South 
Dakota  commemorating  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  planting  of  the  Verendrye 
Plate  which  marked  French  exploration  In 
the  upper  Mifisouri  Valley  and  staked  the 
claim  of  Prance  to  a  vast  area  that  later 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Tlie  speakers  will  be 
the  Honorable  Francis  Case,  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  Second  District  of 
South  Dakota,  and  the  Honorable  Milton  B. 
Eisenhower,  Associate  Director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  who  has  lately  returned 
from  French  North  Africa. 

REMARKS  BT  MR.  CASE 

Mr.  Case.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Douglas.  The 
people  of  South  Dakota  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity of  bringing  to  the  great  audience  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co,  the  story  of 
the  Verendrye  Plate. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
240  years  ago,  rumors  of  a  great  western  sea 
drifted  Into  Three  Rivers,  New  France,  a  mili- 
tary post  west  of  Montreal.  In  1707.  young 
Captain  Verendrye,  son  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernor, went  to  Europe  to  fight  In  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  Wounded  on  the 
battlefield  of  Maplaquet,  he  was  left  for  dead. 
Recovering,  however,  he  met  Important  peo- 
ple. He  told  them  the  story  of  a  great  fur 
country  and  a  western  sea,  somewhere  beyond 
Three  Rivers.  If  financed,  he  would  find  It 
and  claim  the  lands  for  France. 

In  1711.  Pierre  Verendrye  returned,  married, 
and  engaged  In  the  fur  trade.  For  25  years, 
family  responsibilities  and  financial  troubles 
limited  his  travels  but  did  not  dim  his 
dream.  As  his  boys  grew  up.  he  traded 
farther  and  farther  west.  He  reached  and 
explored  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  but  did  not 
find  the  sea.  Finally,  in  1738.  with  two  sons, 
Francois  and  Louis-Joseph,  he  built  Fort  La 
Relne  on  the  Asslnlbeine,  well  west  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North.  There,  worn  by 
battle  and  travel.  Pierre  commissioned  his 
sons  to  go  on,  looking  for  a  river  that  flowed 
west. 

One  winter  they  found  the  Mandans  on  the 
Missouri  In  what  Is  now  North  Dakota.  The 
Mandans  said  they  might  reach  the  western 
sea  by  going  farther  south  and  west  The 
winter  of  1742  was  spent  with  the  Bows, 
who  were  preparing  for  war  with  the  Snake 
Indians.  In  January,  they  moved  with  the 
Bows  to  the  west,  but  came  to  mountalne 
across  which  waters  could  not  flow  to  a 
western  sea,  and  which,  In  winter,  they 
could  not  cross.  Then  the  Verendryes 
turned  east  and  reached  a  camp  of  the  Little 
Cherry  Indians  on  the  Missouri  River,  about 
the  middle  of  March   1743.    They   did  not 
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know  It,  but  they  were  within  10  miles  of 
the  Reomraphlcal  center  of  North  America. 
There  they  jiianted  what  Is.  abide  from  La- 
Snlle  6  monument  on  the  banks  ol  the  MiSois- 
Bippi,  the  only  kncwn  marker  planted  by 
French  e.xplnrcrs  west  of  the  great  river. 
From  the  Journa'  of  the  elder  Vcrendrye 
boy.s.  we  get  thf  story: 

"Oa  a  rriound  nc  .ir  the  camp,  on  behalf  of 
our  ^;entral.  I  placed  a  plate  of  lend  with 
the  arms  and  the  name  of  the  King,  and 
raised  a  pyramid  of  bti,nts.  I  told  the  sav- 
ages, who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  plate  of 
lead  which  I  had  burled  In  the  earth,  that  I 
placed  those  stones  as  a  memorial  of  our 
having  c  me  to  their  land*;." 

Whether  the  pyramid  of  stones  wa.^  later 
destroyed  by. the  Indians,  or  whether  U  fell 
down  as  the  butte  crumbled,  or  whether  car- 
ried away  when  white  men  needed  building 
Btoue.  Is  net  known.  For  170  years  no  one 
knew  the  .spot.  Tlie  planting  was  known 
from  Verendrye's  publ»«;hfd  Journal  and  cltt-d 
by  such  historians  as  Parkman.  In  19f)3 
Bishnp  Thomas  O'Gorman.  one-time  profes-sor 
of  history  in  Catholic  University  here  In 
Waahingion,  In  an  address  on  Vtrendryes 
travels  predicted  that  -some  day  or  other, 
the  exact  .^pot  may  be  found." 

No  trace  of  it  was  found,  however,  until 
February  1913.  when  some  Fort  Pu  rre  school 
children  unexp<x-tcclly  kicked  the  plate  cut  of 
the  crumbling  shale  soil  of  the  river  bluflf.s 
within  8iE;ht  of  Pierre,  our  S<  uth  Dakota 
State  capital.  The  strange  words  in  French 
caught  their  attention.  One  side  wa.s  care- 
fully engraved:  the  other  v^as  crtidely 
».  ratched  with  some  names  and  a  date  "le 
30  de  Mar*..    1743  " 

The  discovery  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  French  Ambassadt>r  Ju5-,erand  by  the 
Honorable  Charles  H  Burke,  then  Represent- 
ative in  Congress.  After  c^nsuItin^'  Fieiici 
sources.  Jussornnd  wrote:  •'Fi-ervthinK  about 
the  plate  tallies  with  everythhig  In  the 
Journal:  its  authenticity  cannot  be  doubted." 
Charles  de  Land,  western  hlsU)rian  pro- 
nounced the  planting  "the  climax  of  a  daring 
dream,  one  of  the  mo.«t  notable  chipters  of 
braverv,  privation,  and  Ind' ml  table  energy 
ever  experienced  by  any  family  of  discoverers 
and  exploreis  " 

Our  State  historian.  I>i,nne  R.-bln.son 
quoted  Bshop  OGorman  In  declaring  that 
'the  most  historic  event  In  Snith  Dakota 
was  the  claiming  of  the  great  reelnn  west  of 
the  Mississippi  for  France  by  the  tablet  on 
which  wft.s  briefly  In.scrlbed  the  story  of  the 
great   enteryirl.«e  *• 

Two  years  aeo  South  Dakota  authorized  a 
commission  to  arrange  a  suitable  comine- 
moratlon  for  this  200th  anniversary  In  1943 
Governor,  now  Senator  BrTSHFirr.D,  appointed 
Anton  Fischer,  Dr  T  F  Rlg^.  and  Cyril 
Van  Rise  They  planned  to  have  a  great 
Internatimal  pageant  In  South  D.kota  this 
ffpr:ng  But.  once  airaln  fate  entwined  the 
destiny  cf  the  flench  people  with  those  of 
the  United  States.     War  came 

Our  pageant  Is  In  Africa  Some  may  have 
thru=:ht  that  the  preat  freedom -lovlrg"  spirit 
Of    France    was   dend.    that    the    cournre    and 

Vision  Which  Inspire  men  had  gone  from  the 

French  people  Those  who  knew  this  story 
of  the  Verendryes  have  known  that  the  real 
spirit  of  the  F;cnch  people  could  not  die 

And  sc.  we  are  particularly  gl.id  thit  In 
the  commemoration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  an  act  that  signalised  the  worklnes 
of  the  French  .spirit  In  the  new  world  we  can 
have  a  Q.-st-hand  report  on  the  rebirth  of 
the  French  nation  In  North  Africa  It  Is  mv 
very  great  privilege  at  this  time  to  present 
Mr  Milton  Eisenhower.  .Vssociate  Director  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  recently  re- 
turned from  North  Africa,  where  he  collabo- 
rated with  his  brother.  Gen  Dwlght  D. 
E  senhower.  commander  of  the  troops  of  the 
Uiuted  Nations.     Mr    Eisenhower. 


ADDRi:.S.S    BT    M«.    KISEIJHOWKB 

Thank  you.  Mr  Caee.  I  am  happy  to  pay 
tribute,  with  you  and  the  people  of  South 
Dakota,  to  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
Verendrye  brother«i.  These  gallant  youne 
men.  who  claimed  the  Dnkotas  for  France  200 
years  ago.  wore  part  of  a  great  tradition. 
Tlielrs  was  the  tradition  of  Cartier.  Champ- 
lain.  LaSiille.  and  other  explorers  and 
colonizers  of  the  North  American  continent; 
It  was  the  tradition  of  Callll^.  de  Brazyn. 
Marchand.  Lyau'ey — explorers  and  colrnlreri 
of  Africa  The  Verendryes  bclf  nt;  to  a  long 
line  of  Frenchmen  who  have  carried  the 
French  spirit  aroimd  the  world,  establishing 
outposts  of  French  civilization  from  Africa 
to  India,  from  the  Americas  to  the  Islands  of 
the  S  ulh  Pacific. 

The  French  overseas  territories  today  make 
up  the  world's  second  largest  colonial  em- 
pire in  area,  the  third  largest  In  pr.pula- 
tlon.  M3st  of  th.it  empire  now  fights  with 
the  United  Nations. 

Indeed,  afUr  the  fall  of  Frar.ce  In  1940,  the 
French  nation  w.is  born  again  In  the  col- 
onlre.  In  a  sense  It  can  be  said  that  the 
republic  had  its  rebirth  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  on  July  18.  1940.  On  that  date 
tlie  citizens  of  the  New  Hrbrides.  responding 
to  an  appeal  from  G"ncral  D<G.iuIIe  In  Lon- 
don, voted  to  go  on  fighting  the  A.xis.  Those 
small  Saith  Pacific  Islands  were  the  first 
French  territory  to  Join  the  liberty-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  in  the  war  for  freedom. 
They  were  qukkly  followed  by  other  French 
irilands  in  the  Pacific,  on  some  of  which  we 
now  have  vital  airplane  basts.  Tlicy  were 
Joined  also  by  the  Frei;ch  setricments  in 
India;  by  French  Equatorial  Africa  and  the 
Cameroons;  by  the  Islands  of  St  Pierre  and 
Miquelon.  oCT  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
And  finally.  Just  since  last  November,  not 
only  North  Africa  It-self.  hut  French  West 
Africa.  Somaliland  in  E;ist  Africa,  and  French 
Guiana  in  South  America  have  rallied  to  the 
United  Nations'  cause. 

Thus,  for  nearly  3  years,  free  Frenchmen 
have  fought  the  Axis  from  England  or  from 
the  French  colonies.  But  when,  a  few  montlis 
ago,  French  tn>vips  from  Algeria  under  the 
leadership  of  Ciencral  Giraud  oppea.ed  on  the 
Tunisian  front.  France  itself  was  back  in  the 
war.  F.  T  Algeria  Is  not  a  colony,  but  an  in- 
tegral part  of  metr.puliuin  France.  Up  to 
the  fall  of  the  Republic.  Algeria  sent  s  ma  tors 
and  deputies  to  the  French  Parliament. 

Sections  of  the  North  African  cities  of  Al- 
gers.  Gran,  and  Bone  with  their  European 
architecture  and  tree-shaded  square* -have 
the  characteristic  calm  and  order  of  French 
towns.  Much  of  the  Algerian  countryside— 
the  nejit  oran;;e  groves,  vineyards,  olive  plan- 
tations, truck  farms,  and  wheat  fields — seems 
transplanted  from  southern  France. 

Thase  fertile  tielda  and  proves  will  now  be- 
come a  nin'or  supply  base  for  the  tJnited 
States.  The  people  of  North  Africa  are  anx- 
Icu.s  to  See  to  that  But  ilicy  c.innot  do  It 
Immediately  For  by  the  time  American 
tro,  ps  landed  In  North  Africa,  the  Axis  had 
Stripped  the  country  bare.  The  Nazis  had 
taken  not  only  all  they  could  from  continental 
France,  directly  cr  Indirectly  thev  had  al.so 
taken  fn^m  North  Afrka  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  -food  and  clothing. 
pharmaceuticals,  even  pipe,  cement,  and  any- 
thing else  that  was  movable 

Food,  clothing,  and  otlier  commodities 
were  so  scarce  that  money  was  practically 
Worthless  Many  ol  the  stores  were  closed. 
You  couldn't  buy  i;  basket  o  tangerines  from 
a  farmer  because  he  couldn  t  use  the  money  to 
buy  the  thlngr  he  needed.  But  with  a  bolt 
of  cloth  you  could  buy  Jtis  about  anything 
he  had.  People  would  no  longer  work  fcr 
moiiey.  ,3ut  men  and  women  would  work 
all  hours  for  a  Lltle  wheat,  or  meat,  or  sugar 
cr  salt.  ■ 


And  so,  tied  white  by  the  Axis,  with  a  fehort 
crop  last  year,  and  a  population  swcllen  by 
refugees  irom  a  N '.."i-dnminated  Europe, 
North  Africa  wa«  faced  *lth  actual  starva- 
tion But  soon  afi<  r  our  lanUaiKs  ships  of 
the  United  Nations  b  gan  carrying  food  and 
clothing  from  Gr*  it  Britain  and  Am-.-rica.  A 
great  deui  has  already  arrived  More  is  on 
the  way.  You  can  see  hope  once  mere  in 
the  eyes  ol   men.   women,  and  ch'ldren. 

The  fooo  we  send  new  will  tide  the  popu- 
lation over  until  'he  nrw  croi)  Is  pridticed  in 
Nortli  Africa.  So.  as  a  second  step,  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  make  it  p^jhsibe  for  the 
ptople  ihert  to  produce  the  maximum  am  aunt 
of  food  themselves.  This,  in  turn,  will  he.p 
Bhortrn  the  war  ber  u.-t>  maximum  produc- 
tion in  North  Africa  will  help  supixjrt  our 
forces  and  thus  reduce  the  drain  on  our  ship- 
ping. 

Today  In  French  North  Africa,  after  2  years 
of  Nazi  oppression,  the  free  and  democratic 
epiiU  is  Ol  ,ng  revived  Wh.le  wait.ng  for  the 
day  when  the  French  peopk  ixh  &  whole  can 
express  then^dves.  General  Giraud  h;ui  abro- 
gated the  decrees  Imprsed  by  a  Nazi -domi- 
nated govtrnnient.  Th.>  municipal  assem- 
blies and  general  councils.  k<cil  expressior.s 
cf  French  democracy,  are  to  be  restored  The 
unity  of  all  FYenchmfu  fighting  the  Ax  s  is 
now  b^^ing  lurged 

That  unity  had  already  found  a  concrete 
symbol  2  months  ago  on  the  lunisian  b  .r- 
der  A  column  of  Free  French  soldiers  under 
young  General  Leclerc  marched  1,300  nuies 
from  Lake  Chad  in  E<|u  torial  Africa  to 
Join  one  of  General  Girauds  battalions  at  a 
aahara  oa.sis  Together  they  attacked  and 
won  a  common  v.ctory  over  a  strong  Italian 
garrison  In  men  like  tliose.  who  are  con- 
quering Jungles  and  des«"rts  as  well  as  enemy 
forces,  the  spirit  of  the  Verendryes  lives  on. 

That  spirit,  that  passionate  French  love  of 
freedom,  lives  on  within  the  borders  ol  con- 
tinental hYances  as  well.  It  lives  on  In 
underground  organizations  whose  members 
risk  d^ath  every  dav  It  hves  on  in  the  bt- 
Ing  wit  of  secret  news!ia{)ers.  It  lives  on  In 
the  stubborn  defiance  of  w.rkers  who  would 
rather  starve  than  ko  to  work  m  Germany 
in  the  unyielding  Individualism  of  the  peas- 
ants; and  in  the  open  revolt  of  the  youths 
who  have  recently  opened  their  own  -fiecoud 
front'  In  the  mountains  of  Savoy. 

When  the  armies  of  the  United  Nations 
enter  France,  they  knc -,  they  will  find  that 
the  (jreat  majority  of  the  French  pe  ,ple  have 
been  in  the  wA  all  along.  They  know  that 
French  .soldiers  everyv.h -re  will  Join  In  the 
war  of  liberation.  They  know  that  France 
will  sit  as  one  of  the  conquering  nations  at 
the  peace  table  The  motto  of  the  Repub- 
lic—Liber'y.  Equality.  Fratern!ty~|g  still 
In  every  Frenchman's  heart.  The  spirit  of 
the  \erendryes  still  lives  As  one  Frenchman 
ha.s  recently  written.  -PiaTce  y.ai  renounce 
neither  her  past  nor  her  future  " 
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A  Lot  of  Little  Things 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOtTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'Ea 
Tuesday.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  seldom  ask 
permission  to  place  speeches  in  the 
Record  made  by  persons  who  are  not 
Members  or  former  Members  of  this 
body   unless    the   speeches    have    been 


made  at  an  occasion  of  outstanding  na- 
tional interest.    There  has  come  to  my 
attention,  however,  an  addre.-^  that  was 
made  at   a  joint  American  Lt^yion  and 
Legion  Auxiliary  meetlnp.  so  outstand- 
ing in  its  fine  spiiit  of  patriotism  th?.t  I 
believe  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
Accord-nfly.  I  offer  at  thi«!  time,  an  ad- 
dress by  Tom  Eastman  of  Custer,  S.  Da^.. 
delivered  at  a  local  joint  meeting  of  tl.e 
Legion  o.-ganizntions  under  tlie  title: 
"a  lot  of  trrr  i  thincs" 
Currently    there    is    running    t'.. rough   the 
mere  promln-'nt  (,f  our  na'l'^nal  magazines 
a  series  cf  adverti.'^cment.s,  fpcn^ored,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  brewing   Indanry,   which   u-^es 
as  its  keynote  the  phrase:  "Mnrnle  Is  a  lot 
cf  little  things"— littl?  thln:,s  like  a  poey  In 
your  lapcI.  or  a  friendly  wave  fr  .m  the  traf- 
fic cop.   or   a   haircut   down   at   Tony's,   or   a 
permanent  over  at  Mabels.    Small,  pleasant, 
everyday  things  that  all  add  up  to  what  w? 
call  "morale"     And  It  occurs  to  me  that  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  df'^ree  the  ?^anie  thing  may 
be   said    of    Americanism.     That    In    reality 
Americanism,  too.  is  a  "lot  of  little  things"— 
a  lot  of  the  evcryd.:y  things  which  we  have 
come  to  accept   ah  a  part   of   the   American 
scene,  for  surely  AmeriranlFm  as  we  knew  it 
Is  nothing  more  and  is  nothing  les.s  than  our 
way  of  life  and  the  Inrtltutlons  of  cur  Gov- 
ernment as  we  have  learned  to  accept  then. 
It  Is  a  CTiditlcn  cf  the  tr.'i  d   and  of  the 
hen-t  which  ha«  been  brou  -ht  af'ont  throurh 
natural  processes  In  each  of  us.  and  that  be- 
speaks love  and   respect   and  honor  for   the 
many  little  things  which  gn  to  make  up  our 
America      Little  tliing<;.  ye^,  but   va.-ily  Im- 
portant ones  nonethelf^s 

New,  while  basically  Americanism  Is  some- 
thing that  \f  solid  8:id  uny;rlfiing.  and  as 
fixed  and  a«  permanent  In  Its  principle!'  as 
ere  the  stars  In  the  firmament  of  the  heavens, 
th?  fact  yet  remains  that  In  the  application 
of  it.i  doctrines  It  varlei"  with  changing  tmips. 
For.  you  fcce.  Americanl.«m  Is  rot  a  one-way 
etreet.  even  though  many  of  us  have  Inadver- 
tently come  to  look  up^^n  It  a.s  fuoh,  but  It  is 
something  that  not  only  glyes  to  us  but  lllto- 
Wse  demand?"  from  us — and  It  Is  these  de- 
mands which  will  vary  as  national  and  world 
eondltlcn!^  alter 

Throuphnut  the  entire  lifetime  of  everyone 
within  the  sound  of  my  volc?  tonight  we 
have  enjoyed  the  protected  right  of  ll:e, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  We 
have  been  privileged.  wlth*n  reasonable 
limitations  to  say  the  things  we  wanted  to 
Pay  and  write  the  thlnfrs  we  wanted  to  write; 
we  cnuld  go  to  the  church  of  our  choice,  or 
not  go  to  church  at  all  If  that  pleased  us  bet- 
ter We  were  free  to  eneaj^e  In  any  bu'=lnc«s 
or  any  vocation  that  our  fancy  dictated.  Just 
so  it  didn't  bring  harm  upon  others  We 
could  establish  our  homes,  over  who've  thresh- 
hold  none  could  pa.*^*  «five  with  our  consent, 
and  we  cnuld  'alse  cur  fann.'u"--  and  plan  fcr 
and  with  them  a  protected  future  surrounded 
by  all  of  these  same  bles-slngs 

Now  these  and  many  more  like  them,  were 

the  things  whfrh  our  Government — our 
Amer  can  Government-  gave  to  us.  ar.d 
abcuT  the  only  demands  which  that  Govern- 
ment made  from  us  was  that  we  fully  re- 
spect those  same  rights  In  all  other  persons, 
and  that  we  contribute,  each  according  to 
his  or  her  flnauclal  ability,  a  comparatively 
trivial  sum  for  the  preservation  of  those 
rights  That  was  "yesterday  ' — a  short  yes- 
terday a^'o 

But  a  crazy  house  painter  from  Bcrchtcs- 
gaden,  ind  an  ambititius  puppet  ol  a  mod- 
ern C.TPsar  from  one  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Prme.  and  a  group  of  treacherous  slant-eyed 
■un- Worshipers     from    the    foot    of    Moimt 
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Fujiyama  hare  now  changed  all  that  for  us. 
Not  that  we  have  last  any  of  the  basic  privi- 
leges cr  the  rights  which  were  ours  on  yes- 
t(.rdav--thr>fe  In  principle  we  still  keep,  and, 
God  willing,  we  will  always  keep— but  today 
has  come  Into  ;  ing  that  changed  national 
and  world  ccncitlon  t^at  compels  the  full 
iraM-aticn,  ps  never  before,  th;  t  this  thi"' 
we  call  "Americanism"  Ls.  In  truth  more  than 
Jiist  a  one-way  ;*.#^t.  And  we  who  nave  al- 
ways t>een  on  th"  rereivlng  end  and  who-e 
contributions,  f^pirltually  and  mater  ally, 
have  b-^en  but  slight  toward  the  mUnte- 
nance  of  our  Government — and  that  means 
nearly  all  ot  us  -we  now  find  curse! V(.«  in  a 
po  Itlor  where.  If  we  are  t  )  survive  at  all.  we 
must  pa":?  from  the  receiving  to  the  giving 
end 

And  1  don't  mean  by  that  that  we  must 
rest  c^'.Ttc^t  on  the  fncr  that  we  mav  have 
bought  a  few  bonds  or  stamps,  or  have  do- 
nated a  dollar  or  two  for  the  support  of  the 
P?d  Cross  or  the  United  Srrvic?  Orpan'za- 
tions,  or  that  v.'e  may  have  sent  an  old  worn- 
out  tire  over  to  the  school  house  salvage  dr.ve 
with  Junior  cr  Marv  It  prjos  mi'' h  deeper 
aid  it  goes  much  further  than  that. 

Those  little  Ihlr.ES  were  and  are  important, 
of  cour.=*.  and  must  nc\er  be  ne  Mecn-d  tor 
they  mean  much  in  the  over -all  defease  and 
vie. cry  picture  But  our  real  contribution. 
y  s  our  neces.s:;ry  ccr.tri>:utlon.  Is  and  must 
be  the  state  of  mind  ard  state  of  heart  we 
place  ourselves  In. 

It  Is  that  voluntary  wlllingne.ss  on  our 
part — on  the  part  of  every  single  one  of  us — 
to  cheerfully  do  and  peifcrm  in  a  spirit  cf 
hclplui  cooperation  each  and  every  one  cl 
those  single  little  duties  which  our  Govern- 
ment calH  on  us  now  t^  pern  ;m.  When  we 
are  asked  to  re^Mster  and  auiue  by  ih-r  ruics 
of  ratlrmlng  let's  do  it  v.iih  the  ab8<jlute 
minimum  of  complaining — lets  do  It  w,th 
the  conviction  that  It  l.s  helphig  in  the  war 
effort,  and  helping  in  that,  is  tliereby  ht'p- 
ing  each  ene  of  us  As  we  look  about  us  we 
can  re;  dily  see  that  there  are  so  many  things 
for  each  of  us  to  do — yes.  "little  things  '  but 
things  which  are  so  vitally  necessary  in  the 
maintenance  and  preserving  of  our  American 
way  of  life,  and  all  of  which  bespeaks  true 
Americanism 

Tlien  let  us  continue  to  believe  in  our  Con- 
stitution; let  s  continue  to  have  faith  In  our 
American  Institutions;  let's  consider  It  a  true 
baage  of  patriotism  to  olxy  constituted  au- 
thority; and  let's  away  with  all  personal  and 
political  bickering  and  sniping  at  men  in 
high  place*!.  Let's  open  our  hearts  and  our 
mmf^s  to  tnie  Americanism  for  Just  as  sure- 
Iv  as  we  do  we  will  find  ourselves  swept  along 
with  all  the  other  loyal  patriots  with  eacn 
then  contributing  hl.i  and  her  bit  towara 
natloaal  unity  and  glorious  victory. 

Y.'c,  "Americanism  is  a  lot  cl  little  thing««," 
but  how  massive  and  how  tremendous  those 
"little  things"  are  and  car  be  And  we  of 
the  American  Leg-icn  and  of  the  American 
Lf^ion  Auxiliary  can  and  should  render  the 
hi^h  service  of  leadership  In  keeping  that 
spirit  alive  and  the  flame  burning  brighter. 
For  we  Who  have  served  and  sacrificed  cnn- 
not  now  re.st  on  past  laurels.  We  have  a 
duty  BttU  to  perforin.  Our  sone  and  daugh- 
ters must  carry  on  We  cannot  lose  faith, 
for  they  must  not.  We  must  sell  America, 
Its  Constitution  and  Its  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence so  completely  to  them  that  they  will 
be  real  zealots  of  the  principles  of  freedom, 
peace,  and  democracy,  eager  to  sell  the^e 
ideas  to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact. We  must  have  faith  In  their  generation, 
for  In  their  veins  runs  the  blood  of  patriots, 
our  own  blood.  We  must  make  them  under- 
stand that  we  know  they  are  true  Americans, 
ready  to  die,  if  need  be,  in  the  defense  of 
our  beloved  country  To  them  Old  Gloiy 
must   ever    be   a  symbol   of   a   Government 


that  If  a  real  d  -mocracy  and  t'-.at  •ach  year 
of  Its  existence  must  be  a  step  nearer  to 
perfection. 

Yes:  let  us  teach  our  sons  and  our  datuhters 
ters  that  they  must  love  Anr-ncn.  they  must 
live  in  America  and  most  cf  all  thev  must 
Irapr  ve  A.'  e  ica.  If  we  do  tVis  then  fi^scism. 
n'ri-ism,  or  any  other  isra  evc»pt  Amet'c.n- 
IsTTi  cann' t  survivp  on  these  shores  And  how 
belter  can  we  pa.'^s  this  lewsf.n  on  to  th'm 
f^an  by  the  llv'nc  ex-irnnle  of  our  own  per- 
s«<nal  cnncuct  be' ore  them  If  in  our  own 
evervoay  llle  w  exhibit  thHt  rhe<  rftil  wlllng- 
ne.ss  to  j,'ive  snmfthlne  in  p  y.-rent  for  all 
of  thos*-  many  material  hem  flts  wi  and  they 
have  always  received  from  a  l -neroiis  givem- 
ment 

"It  fs  for  us  the  l:\irg  thnt  tM«  Nfitjon 
tinder  God  shall  nave  a  nf\"  b'rth  of  irre- 
d'lTi,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
th  ■  pe<i]>!e.  and  for  the  p?opie  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  earth." 


America  and  Lasb'ae  Peace 
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HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNriTD  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  30  (leoisialive  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23).  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Prrsidmt.  1  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  me  on  the  subject  of  America 
and  Lasting  Peace,  at  the  Pan-European 
Conference,  held  in  New  York  City, 
M-rch  27   1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  p.  inted  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  In  response  to 
his  welcome  to  Australia  last  year  aaJd:  "1 
have  come  as  a  soldier  in  a  great  crusade  of 
personal  liberty  as  opposed  to  perpetual 
slavery  •  •  •  Tliere  can  be  no  compro- 
mise We  shall  win  or  we  shall  die,  and  to 
this  end,  I  pledge  you  the  full  resources  of 
all  the  mighty  power  of  my  country  and  all 
the  blood  of  my  countrymen  "  TTiis  pledge 
eKso  places  a  deep  responsibility  upon  each 
of  us  civlilans  to  live  up  to  Its  high  standard 
of  devotion.  We  mtiat  do  our  full  thare  to 
win  the  war.  We  must  also  do  our  full  share 
to  establish  lasting  peace  or  the  war  will  not 
stuy  wen. 

ThP  United  States  of  America  Is  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  cf  the 

world  fighting  this  war  The  tJnltcd  Nations 
are  bound  together  by  a  brotherhood  In  arms 

and  by  the  brotherhood  of  man  defendlr^ 
his  home.  The  goi-emment  of  each  Unii*a 
Nation  Is  pledged  by  Its  declaration  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1942,  to  employ  Its  full  resources,  mili- 
tary or  economic,  against  those  members  of 
the  Tripartite  Pact  and  its  adherents  with 
which  such  government  Is  at  wa.-.  E.-'.ch 
U::lted  Nation  is  pledged  by  that  declaration 
to  cooperate  with  the  other  governments 
signatory  to  it  and  not  to  make  a  separate 
armistice  or  peace  with  the  enemies 

Already  closely  united  in  this  war  against 
our  enemies.  let  toe  be  no  less  united  In  the 
constructive  work  of  the  peace  toward  v.hich 
we  flpht.  There  C£n  be  nc  lasting  peace 
without  comple'-e  victory  for  the  United  Na- 
tions in  both  tiemispheres.     We  miut  plan 
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*ach  pffort  tcwnrd  la-tipg  pence  so  that  It 
Will  Strengthen  our  attack:  or  weaken  the  re- 
8ist;in(«'  i^.i  iiur  cv.cmie^.  Pprs(  nil  meetings 
can  add  much  to  our  mutual  understanding 
and  these  meetings  must  never  be  permuted 
to  d'vide  us.  Our  constant  effort  must  be 
to  unite  the  people  or  the  United  States  with 
one  another,  the  pocple  of  the  Americas  with 
one  another,  and  the  people  of  the  world  with 
one  another  in  an  orderly  but  flexible  pro- 
gram b<Jth  to  flight  the  war  and  build  the 
peace 

We  well  know  that  the  first  step  toward 
lasting  peace  Is  to  fight  our  way  across  the 
one-way  bridge  to  victory,  yet  someone  must 
also  plan  our  advnnce  beyond  that  bridge. 
V>'e  citizen-civilians  owe  it  to  our  citizen- 
•oldlers  to  be  ready  to  render  constructive 
civilian  .service  worthy  of  their  military  serv- 
ice at  tne  moment  when  their  primary  re- 
«pons!hilities  for  winning  the  war  end  and 
curs  for  winning  the  peace  begin.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  these  responsibilities  overlap  each 
other  and  ours  call  for  planning  as  well  as  for 
action. 

In  our  civilian  sector  we  must  be  a.s  realis- 
tic.  thorouKh.  determined,  loval.  far-sinhted 
and  bold  a.s  are  our  generals  and  their  men" 
in  their  military  sectors.  We  mu.st  be  as 
thoughtful,  helpful,  and  sympathetic  toward 
our  people,  our  allies,  and  the  civilian  vic- 
tims of  this  war  as  a  good  general  Is  toward 
his  soldiers,  his  allies,  and  the  wounded  men 
of  both  sides  Our  standards  on  the  military 
front  are  high  Our  standards  on  the  civil- 
ian front  must  he  equally  hirh.  Those  who 
*ln  the  war  have  the  right  to  ask  us  to 
■ecure  a  peace  worthy  of  that  full  measure 
of  devotion  that  they  and  their  comrades 
*ill   have  given   to  our  cause 

Under     the    Constitution    of    the    United 
Bta'es  the  Presld.-nt  and  the  Conkjress  share 
the    responsibility    for    declaring    war        The 
President  and  the  Senate  share  the  responsl- 
biliy    for   making   peace.       In    accepting    the 
treaty     of     peace,     other     nations     may     act 
through  their  executives  alone.     We  must  act 
throu^'h    our    Chief    Executive    and    Senate 
Jointly.       Neither    can    speak    for    the    other 
If  this  Joint  procedure  generates  delay,  fric- 
tion, or  Indecision.  It  Is  a  serious  handicap 
Yet    If   It    be   u.sed    pTmptlv.   cordially     and 
Vijforou.sly.  this  very  sharing  of  the  re.sponsi- 
billty    should    contribute    to    the    wl.sdom    of 
the  action  taken.      It  also  brings  that  action 
Closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  it  thus 
can    become   a    substantial    a.sset        It    is    the 
Joint  responsibility  of  the  President  and  the 
S^-nate  to  make  the  system  work  successfully 
They  owe  it  to  the  soldiers,  to  the  people  of 
the  United  State.-.,  and  to  the  world  to  do  so. 
There    are    at     least    five    roads    to    lasting 
peace   in  the   building   of  which   the  United 
States    must  take  a   vital  part.     The   first   is 
the  road  to  our  own  internal  stability      This 
we   must  build  up<  n   continued   faith   in   the 
Individual  citizen  and  $<■)  as  to  preserve  his 
freed,  m   of    Initiative   and    the    Incentive   of 
private    enterprl.se      Tlie  seer  nd   is   the    road 
to    regional   stability   In   the   Western   Heml- 
•phere.     This   must   draw    together    the    raw 
materials,  fertile  fields,  pnxluctive  factories. 
and  diverse  cultures  of  the  many  good  neigh- 
bors   In    our    Pan    American    Union 

The  third  Is  the  road  to  the  Immediate 
post-war  eme:gf>ncies  that  will  follow  the 
war  almost  as  closely  as  though  they  were  a 
part  of  it.  Among  them  will  be  the  emer- 
gencies of  demobilization,  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, rehabilitating  the  farms,  factories  and 
homes,  and  reestablishing  the  family  as  the 
foundation  of  si-ciety  Another  will  be  the 
need  to  maintain  law  and  order  In  recov- 
ered territories  pending  establishment  of 
U>cal  governments  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  These 
em.-rgenc;es  will  call  for  Joint  clwllan  and 
inliitary  action  ai^.d  will  benefit  from  pre- 
liminary planning  and  agreement  among 
representatives  of  those  directly  ccucerntd. 


Next  cnme  the  world-wide  problems  of  a 
more  permanent  nature  Of  these,  military 
stability  comes  first.  When  the  fighting 
ends,  the  United  Nations  will  have  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  their  capacity  to  In- 
sure military  stability  for  the  time  being  In 
the  face  of  the  most  powerful  aggression  In 
history.  We  must  not  lose  that  stability, 
and  yet  we  must  not  continue  to  carry 
longer  than  necessary  the  crushing  burden 
of  wartime  armaments.  Our  enemies  must 
be  disarmed.  Then.  In  proportion  to  the 
lessened  danger  of  aggression  and  In  pro[x.r- 
tlon  to  the  faith  of  the  United  Nations  in 
each  other  there  can  begin  a  gradual  de- 
mobilization. It  should  keep  step  with  the 
absorption  of  the  armed  forces  Into  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  world  Th.>re  should 
remain  available  enough  military  forces  of 
the  respective  United  Naticjns  and  of  their 
combined  commands  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  determination  of  the 

United    Nations    that    no    military   aggr.sslon 
shall   be    permitted 

The  domination  of  the  air  by  the  victors 
In  this  war  provides  a  more  feasible  means 
of  enforcing  world-wide  military  stability 
than  ever  before  has  been  possible  This  also 
call.s  for  advance  planning  and  for  agree- 
ments as  to  vise  oi  planes,  pilots,  air  routes, 
and  landing  fields  for  military  anc*  even  clvll- 
lan  purposes 

If  there  were  no  agreement*  made  to  pre- 
serve such  military  stability  and  If  there 
were  no  effective  agency  to  enforce  it.  this 
would  compel  each  nation  to  maintain  far 
greater  military  forces  than  otherwise  would 
be  needed  Ths  way  to  Justify  demobilization 
Is  to  reduce  all  reasonable  need  for  the  forces 
demobilized.  The  existence  of  relatively 
strong  acencles  ready  to  enforce  the  peace  on 
b"half  of  those  who  have  won  the  war  will 
be  the  best  guaranty  against  the  need  for 
their  actual  use 

Finally  we  come  to  the  long-term  programs 
for  the  economic,  .social,  and  political  stability 
of  the  world.  Here  we  cannot  be  sure  -f 
the  premises  to  the  same  degree  that  we  cari 
In  connection  with  the  other  problems.  We 
cannot  even  obtain  authoritative  representa- 
tion of  all  of  the  parties  who  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  solutions. 

In    the.<=e    areas    we    will    do    well    to    build 
the  foundations   rather   than   to  specify   the 
details  of  the  superstructure  of  the  temple 
of  lasting  peace.     We  should  plan  the  foun- 
dations   with   care.     This    will    call    also    for 
an  outline  and  general  .sketch  of  the  struc- 
ture to  come  later      It  will  not  call  for  de- 
tailed •blueprints"  and  specifications  now. 
We   can    and   should,    however,   agree   upon 
,    the   plan  of  pnxredure   to   be  followed   later 
[    If  this  can  be  agreed  upon  before  the  end  of 
the    fighting    It    Will    be    an    important    con- 
tribution   to    world-wide    stability      It     will 
eliminate  confusion  and  friction  at  a  most 
critical    time      To   this  end.  our  repre.senta- 
tlvcs  111  the.se  fields  soon  should  be  assigned 
to  their  responsibilities  and  they  should    as 
far  as  possible,  become  personally  acquainted 
With    the    correypcndmg    representatives    of 
other  nations. 

Those  economic  and  social  problems  that 
can  be  con.sidered  immediately  should  be 
studied  ahead  of  the  others.  To  do  so  may 
develop  not  only  early  solutions  but  also  pat- 
terns of  action  contributing  to  our  progress 
In  related  fields. 

To  the  extent  that  world  wide  economic 
social,  or  political  prnblenis  involve  regional 
is.sues  With  which  certain  pr.ups  of  nations 
Will  be  esp-cially  well  fitted  to  deal  it  will  be 
helpful  for  the  United  Nations  to  foster 
studies  of  them  on  regional  bases  ThN  de- 
centralization of  the  work  not  only  should 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  larger  group 
but  also  should  add  to  the  correctness  and 
speed  with  which  sound  regional  recommen- 
dations are  reached. 


We  must  approach  our  difQcult  post-war 
issues  with  the  same  Indomitable  deter- 
mination and  fixed  faith  In  cur  Joint  capacity 
to  overcome  them  that  Inspires  us  in  fighting 
the  war.  With  a  firm  reliance  upon  the 
protection  and  help  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
must  set  ourselves  to  the  solution  of  our 
new  problems  much  as  did  our  American 
forefathers  when  they  overcame  their  new 
problems. 

The  building  cf  foundations  for  lasting 
peace  rises  above  partisanship  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  all  humanity.  In  dolnc  It  we  need 
the  confidence  of  all  men  and  the  help  cf 
God.   our   Common    Father. 

I  congratulate  thase  who  have  arranged 
this  conference  for  thus  bringing  these  at- 
tending It  clojer  to  the  great  responsibilities 
of  today  and  tomorrow 

We  owe  It  to  those  millions  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  this  tiagic  war  to  take  up  their 
crusade  and  press  it  forward  to  a  Just,  a 
lasting,  and  a  living  peace.  For  that  they 
died.     For  that  we  live. 


Senator  Ball's  Proposals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or    SOLTTJ    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  Ma^-ch  30.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House.  I  place 
in  the  Record  the  following  letter  from 
the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  my 
reply: 

The  Stn, 
BaUimore,  Md  .  March  48.  1043 
Hon.  Francis  Case. 

Huuse  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 
Mr  Dear  Concre.ss.man  :  I  am  sending  you 
with  this  note,  a  clipping  of  an  article  which 
appeared  on  page  one  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
on  March  18.  If  you  have  not  already  .seen 
t.  1  believe  you  wiU  be  Interested  in  read- 
Ing  It 

If  Senator  Ball  Is  correct  in  his  Judgment 
concerning  the  practical  politics  of  post-war 
international  collaboration  and  collective 
security,  it  indicates  a  maj<.r  change  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  In  that  Influenliar  region-a 
Change  which  may  be  of  great  signincance 

Vour  comment  on  Senator  Balls  opinion 
as  expressed  in  the  enclosed  article,  and  also 

Ind7s:fuK''"''  "°"''  •"  '"^^^  interesting 

Do  you  agree  with  his  Judgment  as  to  pub- 

Ihe  matt'^rT'   ^""^   '"""   *''"""""'   P«''"«^»  «' 

n.f^iJ"''  ''*''  "'^^  ^'^^  ^""^^'  f«^h"  than 
merely  consenting  to  or  rejecting  treaties 
should  exercise  the  other  half  of  L  conVt,-' 
tutior^al  function  by  setting  up  machinery 
for  advising  the  Executive  on  policies  and 
s^et^tren^ntr'  •"^""^'^-^  engagements  and 
The  Sun  would  like  to  publish  your  com- 


ments 


Sincerely   yours, 

NeTL    H     Sw ANSON. 

Executive    Editor. 


CONGRE.SS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

House  of  RcpRE-SFNTATnirg 
Washington.  D    C  .  March  21    1943 
Mr    Neil  H    Swanson. 

txccutne  Editor,  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

M»    n,  -    »,       ^  Baltimore.  Md. 

Mt    Dear    Mr     Swanson:   Thank    you    for 
sending  me  the  very  Interesting  article  about 
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Senator  Ball  and  his  constructive  work.    Re- 
plying to  your  questions,  I  would  say: 

I  have  not  tried  to  measure  public  senti- 
ment in  any  formal  way.  nor  tried  to  deter- 
mine "the  practical  politics  of  the  matter." 
but  my  opinion  is  that  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  do  not  have  and  never  have  had 
a  desire  to  remain  alotif  from  a  constructive 
and  practical  method  of  international  co- 
operation. Certainly,  they  are  not  now  In 
any  mc^d  to  accept  world  wars  as  the  only 
method. 

It  h..s  been  a  mistake.  I  think,  to  assume 
that  because  people  of  the  Middle  West  or 
Northwest  did  not  want  to  get  into  the  war 
that  they  were  opposed  to  International 
coopcra'ion.  I  should  say  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  they  believed  there  was  a  bet- 
ter way  than  war  that  they  ha\e  been  so 
much  opposed  to  steps   that  they  thought 

led  to  war  It  is  Inconceivable  that  they 
would  hesitate  now  to  take  the  steps  toward 
"international  living  together"  that  they 
wanted  in  the  first  place. 

As  a  method  of  practical  international 
politics,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  one  cf 
mankinds  difficulties  has  been  that  some 
leaders  have  not  been  willing  to  do  some- 
thing unless  they  could  do  everything  This 
thought  I  have  illustrated  over  a  period  of 
years  by  pointing  out  that  the  United  States 
of  America  did  not  burst  full-blown  upon 
the  world  as  the  beginning  of  things  in  the 
New   World. 

Before  we  had  the  Constitution,  we  had 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  And  before 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  we  had  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence.  Before  we  had 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  had 
a  Continental  Ctmgress.  The  history  of  liv- 
ing in  the  New  World  runs  back  longer  be- 
fore we  had  the  Constitution  than  since. 
Tlie  Constitution  came,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union  " 

So.  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  logical  ap- 
proach to  international  relations  of  a  better 
sort  would  be  through  international  con- 
ferences In  advance  of  which  the  nations 
wuld  merely  agree  to  send  delegates  and  to 
share  the  expenses  of  the  gathering  pro  rata, 
with  an  understanding  that  agreements  or 
covenants  developed  should  be  binding  only 
upon  the  powers  that  became  signatory 
thereto.  Pnira  the  casual  treaty  stage  of 
Internatl'inal  relations,  a  step  forward  would 
be  taken  by  an  agreement  merely  to  hold 
International  conferences  regularly.  Meet- 
ings would  lead  to  resolutions,  resolutions 
to  covenants,  covenants  to  codes,  codes  to 
courts,  courts  to  decisions,  decisions  to 
enforcement. 

It  should  have  been  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  adhere  to  those  portions  of  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant  to  which  there 
was  no  objection.  Had  we  done  that  much. 
we  could  have  supported  many  measures 
without  involvement  In  intemaUorial  ac- 
tions whkh  we  did  not  approve,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  might  have  been  dlflereiit. 
In  some  current  discussions  of  post-war  pro- 
posals. I  rejjret  to  see  the  same  intolerance 
Of  the  middle-roaders  that  was  fatal  20  years 
ago. 

Progress  Is  made  by  taking  one  step  at 
a  time  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  suc- 
cessful cooperation  of  people  is  achieved  by 
concentrating  on  the  points  of  unity  rather 
than  the  points  of  disagreement  It  is  im- 
possible and  not  desirable  to  expect  that 
all  nations  will  see  all  problems  alike.  We 
shall  procress.  however,  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  find  points  of  agreement  and  go 
ahead    with  them. 

In  answer  to  your  final  question.  I  would 
say  that  I  think  the  finest  thing  about  the 
proposal  advanced  by  Senator  Ball  and  his 
associates  Is  that  they  are  endeavoring  to 
forestall  another  deadlock  They  are  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  public  thinking  that 
Will  yield  common  ground  on  which  the  Pres- 


ident can  stand  with  confidence  in  his  nego- 
tiations. 

If  the  venture  of  this  generation  into  world 
politics  can  be  marked  by  proposals  devel- 
oped by  the  advice  of  the  Senate  and  not 
merely  offered  to  the  Senate  to  take  or  leave, 
there  will  be  a  real  chance  that  the  boys 
cf  this  day  will  not  offer  their  lives  in  vain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  Case. 
Member  of  Cong-a^s. 
Second  District.  South  Dakota. 


Filipino  Defenders  of  Bataan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  30  (Icgidative  day  of 
Tuesday  March  23).  1943 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "We're  Qoing  Back  to  Bataan." 
published  in  the  September  1942  issue  of 
the  Filipino  Reporter  of  Chicago,  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

WERE    GOING   BACK    TO   BATAAN 

The  cold  shadowy  moon  which  shines 
over  us  in  security  in  the  United  States  is 
the  same  tropical  moon  which  also  casts  Its 
lurid  blood-red  luster  over  the  graves  of 
many  brave  ard  courageous  Americans  and 
Filipinos  now  sleeping  peacefully  under  the 
fragrant  Incense  of  the  hibisctis,  dama  de 
noche,  azticena,  orchid,  and  ginger  flowers 
o  the  verdant  green  slopes  of  Bataar  re- 
posing in  -confidence  awaiting  the  response 
of  the  great  day  of  the  return  of  America 
to  the  Philippines. 

The  heart-breaking  tears  shed  for  these 
dead  heroes  is  the  morning  dew  which  falls 
delicately  upon  the  green  grass  and  their 
funeral  dirge  requiem  's  the  melancholy  wind 
which  mourns  through  the  Nipa  palm  trees. 
Strike  vlth  hands  of  fire.  oh.  wierd  musi- 
cian thy  harp  strung  with  Apollo's  golden 
hair  but  know  there  is  not  music  comparpble 
to  these  Filipino  dead  who  cry  aloud  in 
song— "We  Filipinos  who  died  on  Bataan 
that  you  may  live,  salute  you,  America! 
(MaBuhayJ)' 

As  Cato  in  the  forum  of  the  Roman  Senate 
pronounced  the  death  sentence  upon  Car- 
thage when  he  uttered  the  immortal  words 
"Carthage  tst  Delende"  so  shall  we  say  "Ja- 
pano  est  Delende"  to  the  end  that  we  shall 
again  r«*store  the  natural  beauty  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines  to  Its  former 
grandeur,  charm  and  magniflcance  of  true 
simplicity  and  eastern  culture  so  that  the 
traditions  of  the  Philippines  may  endure. 

Shall  the  Filipinos  who  died  to  defend  a 
principle  of  honor  so  that  we  may  hve  have 
died  in  vain?  "Have  pity  on  us."  cry  those 
who  fought  sc  desperately  In  the  fox  holes 
of  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  "for  the  hands  of 
the  Jap?  hath  toughed  us.  Send  us  succor 
and  aid — lest  we  perish  and  our  national 
Ideals  vanish  " 

Yes,  brave  defenders  of  Bataan.  your  cry 
shall  be  heard  and  a  mighty,  tumultuous  riot 
of  volcea  increasing  in  voltune  echoes  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  these  great  United 
States  In  response  to  patriotic  Americans 
and  Filipinos  In  America. 
YtB.  we  are  going  back  to  Bataan. 


Food  ami  Oil  ProdnctioD  ProbUmt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  30   1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  23,  1943,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  great  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Co.  of  Philadelphia  at  their  yards  in 
Chester,  Pa.,  to  observe  the  launching  of 

three  great  oil  tankers  for  the  war  effort. 
It  is  the  largest  single  shipyard  in  the 
world  and  was  only  established  in  the 
early  part  of  1916  and  launched  its  first 
ship  in  October  1917.  a  httle  more  than 
6  months  after  America  entered  into 
World  War  No.  1. 

Today  this  gigantic  industry  extends 
almost  2  miles  along  the  Delaware  River 
and  has  now  some  28  ways  for  ship  build- 
ing with  the  necessary  shops  and  outfit- 
ting basins  and  2  drydocks.  Approxi- 
mately 20  ships  are  now  under  construc- 
tion. Currently  it  has  more  than  33.000 
workers  employed  In  the  yard  and  on  3 
shifts  around  the  rlock  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  2  outstanding  Americans, 
John  Pew  and  Josenh  N.  Pew,  Jr.  The 
number  of  workers  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased before  the  year  ends. 

In  1942  Sun  Ship  launched  a  total 
of  46  ships.  Twenty-one  ocean-going 
tankers.  19  ocean-going  vessels  for  pri- 
vate owners,  and  6  cargo  ships.  In  ad- 
dition. Sun  Ship  turned  out  a  number  of 
extensive  repair  jobs  on  torpedoed  ships. 

Now.  since  Pearl  Harbor — 15  months — 
this  great  industrial  organization  has 
turned  out  nearly  one-half  the  produc- 
tion in  this  short  space  of  time  that  they 
turned  out  in  23  years  between  Armistice 
Day  1918  and  Pearl  Harbor;  and  before 
the  year  is  over  they  will  increase  their 
production  100  percent  over  last  year.  A 
remarkable  record,  and  Sun  Ship  de- 
serves the  heartiest  commendation  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their 
great  contribution  in  this  all-out  effort 
of  America  to  win  the  war.  Contrast 
this  private  effort  with  the  situation 
existing  today  in  govemmentally  op- 
erated enterprises.  Let  us  compare  these 
results  of  private  enterprise  with  the 
OflBce  of  Price  Administration,  for  in- 
stance. Where  confusion  and  confliction 

Of  opinion  and  chaos  exists— Instead  of 
a  well-organized,  coordinated,  smoothly 
operating  organization  to  produce  the 
foodstuffs  and  materials  to  win  the  war. 
I  wonder  what  would  happen  at  the 
Sim  Ship  if  some  of  the  economic  czars, 
economists,  and  day-dreaming  theorists 
had  been  permitted  to  operate  this  great 
industrial  shipbuilding  institution  as 
they  have  been  permitted  to  operate  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration — thesa 
visionary.  Impractical  theorists,  power- 
drunk  bureaucrats,  byproducts  of  the 
depression  days,  who  are  determined  to 
force  down  the  throats  of  the  American 
people  their  crack-pot  ideas,  even  in  the 
face  of  an  all-out  war  going  on. 
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It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
American  people  would  tolerate  the  con- 
ditions that  exist,  when  our  American 
boys  are  sacrificing  daily  their  lives  at 
Guadalcanal,  in  North  Africa,  on  the 
hish  seas,  under  the  seas,  and  in  the  air; 
that  social  reforms,  byproducts  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  days:  the  Donald  Richber^', 
TuRwellian  stuff  mast  be  inM.>tcd  upon, 
even  though  it  hampers  our  war  effort, 
cuts  down  our  food  supply  and  our  ma- 
terials, so  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
to  carry  on  this  great  war  effort. 

I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  today 
a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the 
Retail  Food  Dealers'  A.s.sociation  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  reads  as  follows: 

When,  tn  the  course  of  our  relations  with 
Government  agencies,  it  bccomrs  neces.-ary 
to  discontinue  private  enterprise  and  the 
citizens  of  a  Nation  long  established  are 
threatened  with  a  complete  change  in  their 
economy,  without  their  knowledi;e  or  corsent, 
a  decent  respect  to  their  duly  constituted 
and  accepted  authorities  requires  that  thry 
BhouJd  present  to  their  RoverninR  body  a 
Btatement  of  the  events  which  causes  them 
to  fuller  and  fear  the  future. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  war.  the  large.st 
and  most  destructive  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Right  or  wrong,  we  and  our  allies 
must  and  will  wm.  if  we.  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  permitted  to  follow  our  nat- 
ural and  proven  way  of  accomph-hlng  our 
piirp(  ae 

We  hold   the.se   truth.s   to   be  self-evident. 
the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  Statps  of  America 
Is  the  creator  of  all  nur  i;gencips  and  bureaus 
by  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  or  for 
What    purp(!se    thoy    were    establi.-hed.    th.it 
tl.e-e  agencies  have  fall  n  into  the  hands  cf 
ou.-   enemies   who   are   using    them    for   their    | 
own  purpose,  or  Into  the  hands  of  our  allies 
who    are    using    them    to    force    their    own 
economy  onto  u.s  that  we  may  fall  into  their 
power   upon    the    termination   of   war,   if    not 
before;    that    many    of    these    agencies    have 
prej-umed  them.'^elves  to  be  creatures  greater 
than   their  creator:    that  orders  and   regula- 
tions   Issued    by    them    are    a    hindrance    to 
proi^ress  and   will  seriously  reduce  vital   food 
production,  that  most  of  their  program  is  not 
Indicated  by  conditions  cr  supported  by  facta, 
that  their  orders  and  regulations  alone  create 
the   serious    conditions   which    develop,    that 
they  array  the  resources  of  the  Government 
and  the  power  of  their  positions  to  produce 
evidence  favorable  to  their  program  and  use 
the   .same    resources   and    power    to   suppress 
all  evidence  not  favorable,  that  the  orders  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Immobilizes 
production,  whole.-tilp  and  retail  distribution; 
that  point  rationing  is  causing  food  to  spoil 
In  storage,   causing   con-umers   to   pilfer   ra- 
ti.-ned  goods  from  retail  stores,  creating  all 
the  so-called  black  markets,  and  destroying 
all  desire  on  the  p.trt  of  the  public  to  co<ip- 
erate  in  any  manner:   that  the  OfUce  of  War 
Information  is  going  far  beyond  Us  functions 
In  r.idlo  program-s,   news  relea.-es.  and  even 
motion    pictures    to    mold    public    opinion    to 
the   will   of    the   bureaucrat*   and    no   private 
opinions  can  possibly  be  cxpre.v«ed  In  oppo- 
Bition  through  the  same  channels;  that  em- 
ployees on   some   of    the   congressional    com- 
mittees are  suppres.-lng  and  preventing  testi- 
^mony     and     evidence     unfavorable     to     the 
bureaucrats,    from    reaching    the   committee 
that    the   bureaucrats    have   combined    with 
others  to  subject  American  business  and  the 
people  to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  Con- 
stitution and  unacknowledged  by  cur  laws 

In   every   State   of    these    oppressions     we 
have  petitioned  and  pleaded,  in  most  humble    I 
terms,  for  relief  and   offered  our  services  in 
an    honest   attempt   to   assist,   our   repeated 
petitions  and  offers  of  assistance,  have  been 


answered  only  by  rebukes  and  added  Injury 
which  further  Jeopardizes  our  future  security 

and  war  effort. 

Now  here  is  a  situation  that  calls  for 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  deplorable  situation  that 
this  great  country  has  degenerated  into 
a  socialized  bureaucracy  from  which  it 
appears  the  individual,  farmer  and  busi- 
nessman, has  no  recourse.  There  is  one 
man  in  particular  who  is  respon.^ible  to  a 
preat  degree  for  the  situation  existing. 
This  one  man  in  particular,  who  seems 
to  be  determined  to  impede  thi.s  program 
of  food  and  material  production  i>  the 
Deputy  Price  Administrator  by  the  name 
of  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith.  This  gentleman 
insists  on  his  .sociali.stic  reform.s  on  grade 
labeling  and  many  other  cockeyed  re- 
forms that  would  re\olutionize  our 
American  way  of  life  with  the  re.'^ult 
that  the  farmers  and  canners  cannot 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Atrriculture  on  the  canning  pro- 
pram  for  1943  because  of  his  determina- 
tion to  force  throuph  those  ideas  which 
he  knows  would  regiment  and  socialize 
the  farmers  and  canner.s  and  food  pack- 
agers of  America. 

Who  is  this  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith  and 
what  qualification.s  does  he  have  to 
qualify  him  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  aerictiltural  and 
industrial  enterpn.ses?  The  pentleman 
is  on  leave  from  Princeton  University. 
He  has  never  had  any  btisiness  experi- 
ence or  farminp  experience  or  any  other 
experience.  He  never  had  any  other 
work  except  professor  in  .several  univer- 
sities, and  now  this  gentleman  is  the 
head  of  the  whole  Price  Control  Divi.sion 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Price  Administrator  Prentiss  M.  Brown 
ought  to  clean  house  on  this  element 
which  is  determined  to  sabotage  the  agri- 
cultural and  business  hfe  of  America. 
Now  the  food  problem  alone  is  a  very 
difficult  one  to  handle  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  take  the  time  and 
effort  of  one  man  to  concern  himself 
with  the  many  problems  of  the  food  ad- 
ministration during  this  critical  period, 
when  the  cry  is.  '•Pood,  more  food  more 
food." 

However.  I  come  from  a  district  in 
northwestern  Penn.sylvania  that  is  inter- 
ested in  the  producinp  and  refining  of 
oil,  and  they  are  leaving  nothing  undone 
to  produce  more  oil  as  their  contribution 
to  the  war  effort,  and  lo  and  behold.  I 
find  that  this  same  Deputy  Price  Admin- 
istrator Dr.  Galbraith  is  the  bottleneck 
not  alone  in  foodstuffs  but  in  the  efforts 
to  increase  the  production  of  oil. 

I  heard  Dr.  Galbraith,  appearing  be- 
fore the  A'.'i-iculture  Committer  of  the 
House,  talk  about  being  a  farmer  and 
now  he  turns  up  as  the  price  czar  on  oil. 
Why  the  O.  P.  A.  would  place  an  inex- 
perienced, impractical  man  such  as  Dr. 
Galbraith  without  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ducing and  refining  of  oil  to  determine 
the  problems  of  price  structure  of  oil 
m  a  time  of  war  when  he  no  doubt  has 
never  in  his  life  seen  an  oil  well  is  be- 
yond my  powers  of  comprehension. 

This  gentleman  seems  to  cover  a  wide 
field  of  agriculture  and  business  and  his 


dictatorial  policy  making  has  been  one  to 
remake  and  revolutionize  the  economic 
life,  all  contributing  to  the  destruction 
of  our  American  system  of  free  enter- 
pri.se.  Now.  the  sooner  they  clean  house 
on  the  men  of  this  caliber  and  the  sooner 
the  Honorable  Prentiss  M.  Brown  elimi- 
nates this  group  of  theorists  out  of  the 
O.  P.  A.,  the  quicker  we  will  be  on  our  way 
to  win  this  war. 

It  is  evident  today  that  one  of  the 
serious  problems  confronting  America  is 
the  need  for  more  oil.  To  secure  more 
oil  it  IS  necessary  to  increase  the  price 
of  oil  to  stimulate  production  because 
it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  we 
may  wake  up  one  of  these  days  with  the 
ships,  tanks,  submarines,  planes,  and  so 
forth,  to  fight  the  war  and  not  have  the 
oil  with  which  to  operate  the  same. 

If  you  think  that  the  food  program 
is  a  headache,  the  oil  problem  will  be  a 
far  more  serious  one  because  it  will  im- 
pede our  efforts  to  win  the  war  and  drag 
it  out.  with  a  cost  of  thousands  of  Am.eri- 
can  lives. 

The  price  on  oil  has  been  static  since 
October  1941.     We  all  know  that  labor 
costs  have  spiraled  .several  hundred  per- 
cent over  the  average  paid  the  oil-lea.se 
worker.     Wc.    too,    know    that    material 
costs  have  advanced  from  25  to  50  per- 
cent, but  the  Offlce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration arbitrarily  sets  a  price  and  re- 
fuses   to    do    anything    about    it.    even 
though  preponderous  evidence  has  been 
submitted  to  prove  the  necessity  lor  a 
price  increa.se.  with   the  re;-ult   that  no 
exploration  is  being  earned  on,  no  new 
reserves  are  being  found,  becau.se  of  the 
inability  of   the   producer  to  .secure  at 
least  lifting  costs  on  the  crude  oil.     Our 
reserves  and  stocks  are  rapidly  being  de- 
pleted:   the   increased   demand   because 
of  the  war  will  be  100  percent  greater  for 
crude  products  in  1943.  and   the  result 
will  be  a  terrific  headache  before  1943  is 
over  when  this  Nation  wakes  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  without  the  nece.ssary  oil 
to  fight  this  war.    However,  no  doubt,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  will  then 
act  and  it  will  be  too  late,  and  the  pub- 
lic will  then  ask  the  Congress  as  to  why 
something  was  not  done  about  it.  and  I 
am  going  to  be  recorded  today  requesting 
action.  '^ 

On  March  5.  in  the  Now  York  Journal 
Of  Commerce.  Mr.  Galbraith.  the  great 
food  and  oil  administrator,  who  has 
brought  about  chaos  in  the  food  produc- 
tion, and  will  aLso  bring  chaos  to  crude- 
oil  production,  has  this  to  say  about  oil: 
tlon"'^*  *^°"^''°'  has  not  kept  down  produc- 


And: 

Production  has  rLsen  so  sharply  that  ma- 
terials.  facilities,  and  finally  manpower  have 
become  definite  bottlenecks.  Higher  prices 
Uon       ""'  '^'''^   ^°  ^^'^'""  over-all   produc- 

And: 

Phj-sical  volume  of  production  failed  to 
rise  after  the  middle  of  1916  when  the  ,^iiou. 
price  rise  of  World  War  No.  1  got  under  way. 
This  tlrne,  in  contract,  prices  have  been 
reasonably     stable     while     production     ha^ 
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Now  this  is  a  typical  crackpot  theorists 
statement  and  it  is  ridiculous  because 
this  gentlem.an  making  .such  a  statement 
In  the  face  of  actual  facts  and  condi- 
tions makes  him  appear  foolish.  Now 
imderstand  this  from  a  professor  that  I 
do  not  believe  knows  anything  more 
about  the  oil  business  than  anyone  driv- 
ing up  to  a  filling  station  and  asking  the 
attendant  to  give  him  a  quart  of  oil  for 
his  car  and  I  doubt  if  Dr.  Galbraith 
knows  what  grade  of  oil  his  car  requires. 

Price  control  has  kept  down  produc- 
tion, production  has  declined  and  is  de- 
clining because  labor  and  material  costs 
ha\e  increased  and  the  producer  is  not 
securing  lifting  costs  for  his  oil. 

It  IS  further  pointed  out  to  Hon.  Pren- 
tiss Brown.  O.  P.  A.  Administrator,  by 
Russell  B.  Brown  of  the  Independent 
P?troleum  A.s.sociatlon  of  America  that — 

The  first  price  schedule,  fixing  crude  pe- 
troltum  prices,  was  aniKiunced  February  2, 
1&42.  freczlnj  crude  petroleum  prices  as  of 
the  first  half  of  October  1941.  In  the  face 
of  insistent  and  urgent  demands  (or  more 
petroleum,  production  has  gone  down  consist- 
ently from  ihiit  lime  until  the  average  daily 
production  for  the  week  endin^^  February  24, 
1*43.  was  3  860  075  barrels,  a  decline  .1  6  pet- 
cent.  Th^s  reflects  a  coubtant  decline  in  pro- 
ciucticn  until  we  now  .suffer  a  ios.s  in  current 
daily  average  p  oducllou  of  ^oO.O'Xi  barrels  cf 
c.l  per  day  compared  with  Uie  average  oally 
production  at  the  tune  of  ihe  announcement 
of  thi«  crude  price  freeze  In  tJje  meantime 
n«w  discoveries  liave  fallen  off  so  greatly  that 
the  Cbftirman  ol  the  Petroleum  Industry  War 
CouncU  on  March  5  issued  the  lollowuig 
Btatenseiit,    in    part: 

"Tbe  petrokum  Industry  did  not  find 
i^earty  enough  oil  last  year."  and  "the  decline 
in  discoveries  jf  new  oU  fields  shows  that  the 
present  high  rate  of  exp'oratory  eflorta  ox 
the  Industry  mus-t  be  stllJ  further  acceler- 
i  ted  as  is  beinz  stroriEly  urecd  by  the  Pe- 
troleum Aamimstrator  for  War  In  order  lo 
maintain  tne  country  s  productive  capocity  " 
'i  Tiat  same  .  tatement  further  Bhows  that  only 
L'eo.OfilD'X)  barrels  of  nil  In  new  fields  were 
discovered  in  ll>42  Further,  the  statement 
savi,  "This  Is  substantially  smaller  than  the 
volume  of  dl.scovenea  from  new  fiflds  in  any 
recent  year  and  compares  witfi  the  average 
e*Urr»ate  at  559.243,000  barrels  for  each  at  the 
past  5  yeais  " 

As  above  polntetl  out  by  Mr  Galbraith  the 
f^ririis  rire  in  price.*;  for  World  War  No.  1  eot 
under  way  in  the  middle  of  1916  He  furUier 
.stated  thfit  physlcRj  '.x  lume  of  production 
Isiled  to  rise  durme  that  lerlod.  The  facts 
are  tliat  In  the  period  fmm  1916  tn  1920  while 
prices  were  rising  crtide  prtdtiction  increasf^l 

47.28  percent  At  the  same  time  40  103  addi- 
tional welLs  went  Into  operation  in  the 
United  Stiites.  A  reference  to  the  figures  will 
i'hcw  how  inapplicable  Is  the  statement  of 
Mr  Galbraith  that  "this  time,  tn  contrast, 
prices  have  been  reasonably  stable  wblle  pro- 
du'tlon  has  soared  "  The  petroleum  pro- 
cJucers  are  not  now  asking  for  the  prices  erf 
1U20  but  they  arc  urp.n^  reasonable  Increases 

"Well  aware  of  tbe  need  for  using  high-cost 
p-oducers  If  maxlminr  output  Is  to  be  ob- 
tained." says  Mr.  Galbraith,  •'Offlce  of  Price 
Adminiatrailon  has  employed  three  methods 
to  obtain  thl.s  gc.-il.  with  the  choice  between 
the  three  dependent  upnr.  the  characlerlstScs 
of  the  indu.-try  iuvolved. 

"1.  For  many  lines  it  ha*  frozen  ceilings  so 
hich  that  all  needed  producers  could  operate 
Ui.der  them. 

'2  It  has  inaugir'-ated  nremium  payments 
for  nuirginal  output,  notably  in  Uie  nonier- 
luui  meUU-nuning  nulusuy. 


'3.  It  has  permitted  high-cost  prodvicers 
upon  appeal  to  rait.e  theu-  ceiimgs.  U  tbey 
could  show  that  they  otherwise  ct  uld  not 
operate  and  that  their  products  were  e:>6tn- 
tuil  ■■ 

The  above  three  methods  have  not  been 
applied  to  the  petroleum -producing  indus- 
try. The  ceiiingb  for  petroleum  were  Iioi:en 
below  reasonable  average  biise  for  crude 
pr.cf 6;  In  fact,  at  59  percent  of  parity.  No  pre- 
miums have  been  paia  for  marginal  output 
and  only  in  very  rare  and  mmor  mstiincea 
have  increases  in  the  ceilings  been  permitted 
and  theu  to  a  very  limited  degree. 

Mr.  GalbraiLh  vigorously  denied,  according 
to  the  published  Intervkw.  tliat  any  rise  in 
potruleum  prices  would  increase  the  vciume 
cl  dmlmg.  conunduig  that  drilling  vcltmie 
now  Is  controlled  by  the  amount  of  steel 
made  available  for  the  purpose  aiid  that 
lione  of  that  steel  had  remained  unused. 
This  statement  ignores  the  fact  that  no  re- 
Ftrictions  for  wUdcat  drilling  have  been  im- 
posed at  any  time  and  plenty  of  matenal 
his  been  available  for  this  purpose,  but  in 
spite  of  this  lack  of  restrictlou  fewer  wild- 
cat wells  have  t>een  drilled  since  the  im- 
position of  ttie  price  ceilings  than  for  the 
previous  12-mQnUi  pericd  and  far  less  new 
r  ;1  was  discovered.  This  is  true  at  a  time 
v-iicn  the  Petroleum  Administrator  is  uigii.g 
greater  wildcat  drilling  activity  to  discover 
sufficient  supplies  of  new  petroleum  to  main- 
tain the  country's  productive  capacity. 

I  hope  you  understand  the  discouragement 
and  near  impatience  such  statemer.ts  create. 
Mr  Galbraith  i*  the  Deputy  Adminl.stratar  :n 
Charge  of  Price.  He  says  that  "materials, 
facilities,  and  finally  manpower  have  heccme 
definite  bottleiiocks  " 

The  producers'  hands  have  been  tied  trlth 
inadequate  price  for  their  product^^.  Their 
employees  are  confronted  with  Increasing  ?lv- 
inj:  jf.sts.  They  are  skilled  men.  highly 
adnptabJe  to  the  use  of  any  machir>ery. 
They  were  offered  emplovment  with  Indus- 
tries not  so  restricted  by  price  celHnps  as  to 
prevent  Increased  wages  Thesse  producers 
could  not  pr  ven'  their  employees  seeking  a 
l.virg  wage  elsewhere.  Yet  they  are  now  told 
that  they  do  not  need  Increased  prices  be- 
cause their  labor  ts  not  available  Tliis  is  a 
defeatist  attitude  unacceptable  to  Amcricai 
indi;stiy  Give  the  petroleum  producers  rea- 
s'lr.tble  celllnzrs  under  vhVh  to  v.<jrk  and 
tliev  will  be  helping  in  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty. 

Mr  Galbralth's  dlemiroal  of  this  subject 
wi'h  the  statement  that  there  Is  no  rea.'^on 
to  beMeve  any  moderate  pilce  increase  would 
lead  to  greater  activity  Is  a  smug  ex  parte 
statement  It  is  an  emp'ricism.  unsupported 
by  any  historical  review  of  the  Industry's  op- 
eration and  is  disproved  by  all  available  facts 
Rfi  wril  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  entire 
petroleum  Indtiatry. 

Now  I  say  to  Members  of  Congress 

this  oil  situation  is  a  very  serious  one 
and  until  a  price  increase  of  53  cents  a 
barrel  is  granted  the  producer,  no  new- 
discoveries  of  oil  are  going  to  be  found. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  thet  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  take  immediate 
action  to  see  that  these  bottlenecks 
should  be  removed  from  the  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration  and  men  placed  in 
the  positions  now  occupied  by  these  dic- 
tating theorists  of  the  Henderson  regime 
who  have  the  brains  and  qualifications  to 
do  the  kind  of  a  job  that  mu.«?t  be  done  to 
secure  the  oil  to  bring  this  war  to  an  early 
and  final  conclusion. 

The  American  people,  I  believe,  are 
unaware  of  what  is  going  on  here  in 
Washington  or  you  would  have  open  re- 
bellion. If  this  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  sits  complacently   by   and   does 


nothing  to  stop  existing  practices  that 
may  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican j'oufh,  then  there  is  something 
wron.rr  with  the  Congress  and  we  are 
ready  to  subm.it  to  bureaucracy  and  for- 
get dcm.ocracy  and  our  constitutional 
fcim  of  government. 

I  am  calling  this  to  your  attention  so 
that  some  consideration  can  be  given 
this  very  serious  situation  and  supcc^^t 
that  the  Congress  demand  that  Hon. 
Prentiss  Brown  eliminate  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Admiiiistration  those  men 
who  are  not  qualified  by  experience  to 
intelligently  handle  the  many  problems 
now  confronting  this  \^ar  effort.  Why 
visionary  intellectuals  like  this  Dr.  Gal- 
braith would  be  placed  in  such  a  respon- 
sible ix)sition  is  almo.st  beyond  belief, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  is  there.  Prentiss 
Brown  had  better  clean  house  on  all  of 
the  Henderson  carrj-ovcrs  if  he  wants 
results. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House,  if  you 
were  going  to  run  a  bujqness,  would  you 
get  a  man  who  knew  something  about 
the  business  or  the  job,  or  would  you  get 
a  college  professor  that  never  had  any 
experience  with  oil  in  his  life,  and  yet. 
mind  you.  he  is  permitted  to  act  as  eco- 
nomic czar  to  sit  in  judgment  on  matters 
tn  which  bilhons  of  dollars  are  invested, 
and  hundreds  of  thotL«:ands  of  people  are 
dependent  upon  this  great  petroleum  en- 
terprise for  their  livelihood,  and  this 
great  nation  of  ours  Is  looking  to  this 
petroleum  industry  to  make  the  neces- 
sary contribution  to  win  this  war? 

This  is  a  very  serious  situation,  and 
some  action  should  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  eliminate  from  Lhe  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government  those  re- 
sponsible for  impeding  our  war  effort. 


The  Eaffle  Mafazine's  Appeal  to  the 
H»aie  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPHISKNTATrVBS 

Tuesday  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  ihe  House 
and  the  country  to  the  little  poem  on 
the  front  cover  of  the  Eagle  Magazine 
for  the  month  of  April.  I  thmk  that,  as 
a  patriotic  appeal  to  the  "home  front." 
that  -verse  is  the  most  effective  from 
the  standpoint  of  phrasing  and  thought 
tliat  I  have  yet  read,  condensed  into  so 
few  lines. 

It  is  as  follows: 

And  If  our  lines  should  form  and  break 
Because  of  things  you  failed  to  n^ake — 
The  extra  tank,  or  ship,  or  plane. 
For  which  we  waited  all  In  vain. 
And  the  svipplles  that  never  came 
WUl  you  then  come  and  take  the  blameT 
For  we.  not  you,  will  pay  the  cost 
Of  battles  you.  net  we.  have  lost. 

— B]/  a  United  Slates  Marin; 

in  Vie  So-uth  Pac'flc. 
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Children  on   the   Loose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

IN  THE  HOUSL  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Tuesdav.  March  30.  1943 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Bo.ston  Globe  of  March  19  1943.  rtlatinR 
to  a  problem  that  exists  af  the  pre.sent 
time,  and  which  will  grow  in  its  serious- 
ness as  the  war  continue.^. 

As  the  editorial  well  say.s — 

Tlie  call  for  women  In  war  Industry  has 
hern  cleiir  and  bpcomcs  Insistent — but  what 
about  their  small  children? 

This  is  a  lar-reachins  problem  afTect- 
In^  tlie  family  life  which  mu.st  be  met  to 
'  the  fullest  extent  po.s.sible  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  wi"  rotect  the  family  life  of 
those  families  where  the  mother  is  or 
becomes  employed  in  a  war  activity. 

The  editorial  included  m  my  remarks 
brings  thi.s  -enous  problem  to  the  fore- 
front and  comes  at  an  opportune  time. 

its  contents  are  worthy  of  the  consid- 
er-ition  of  all  interested  and  public- 
spirited  persons,  and  of  public  officials 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  fstab- 
lishiiif,'  a  program  that  will  adequately— 
and  in  a  satisfactory  manner — meet  this 
problem  which  has  such  ar-reaching 
results. 

CHILDREN     ON     THE     L003C 

When  mother  goes  into  the  munitions 
Jactory.  what  about  the  bruod  she  leaves 
behind?  As  the  Army  lncrea.ses  and  the 
Navy  requires  more  men  for  new  fighting 
ships  there  are  vacant  places  in  the  assem- 
bly lines.  And  tlure  are  going  to  be  more 
for  the  tempo  of  the  conflict  speeds  up.  re- 
quiring more  tanks,  planes,  cannons  and 
shells  and  all  the  other  tools  needed  to  fight 
the  A.Ms 

The  call  for  womon  In  war  lndu.«try  has 
been  clear  and  becomes  Insi.stent  — but  what 
about  their  small  children-  Many  of  the 
women  nuw  being  sought  to  speed  Industrial 
production  have  children,  usually  small 
children.  Leavlnc:  them  to  their  own  de- 
^  .ces  for  many  hours  each  working  day  sounds 
dangerous  and  Is  There  is  a  .-hnrtak;f  oi 
teen-age  girls  available  to  look  after  younger 
boys  and  girls  while  mother  is  away  The 
situation  Is  serious  and  yet  the  Nation  needs 
the  women  on  factory  Jobs.  ': 

Fortunately  this  has  not  bur-t  xipon  »is 
tmforeseen  Back  in  1940  Congrefs  passed 
the  Lanham  Act  for  the  purpose  o'  extend- 
ing relief  to  communities  that  should  be 
hard  pressed  by  reason  of  unusual  situations  , 
created  by  the  emergncy.  This  legislation  I 
has  now  been  interpreted  as  callint:  for  as- 
sistance In  maintaining  phvsical,  mental  and 
moral  health  among  the  people.  This  has 
Ix^n  taken  to  mean  establi-ohment  of  nur- 
sery (that  IS  pre-schooli  schools,  and  also 
looking  after  regular  school  children  from 
the  early  mornins  until  a  parent  returns  at 
Dight 

Already  two  scho<-.l  districts  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, those  of  Keene  and  of  Hudson,  have 
been  given  allotments  of  Federa'  'urid-  for 
nursery  schools  and  child-care  centers  for 
the  children  of  mothers  in  war  work  Com- 
munities m  Connecticut  have  also  had  allut- 
ment.s  -Hie  work  of  giving  these  children 
the  care  Uiey  ueed,  which  Includes  food  as 


well  as  proper  act  '.  Itles.  la  beginning  In  New 
EiuTland.  Because  of  the  alertness  of  the  de- 
partment of  education  in  this  commonwealth 
the  possibility  of  extending  such  aid  where 
It  is  needed  has  h^vn  under  consideration  for 
a  whole  year  An  enormcus  amount  of  ex- 
ploratory work  hits  been  d<.ne  already 

Here  in  Ma«sachusett.s  there  are  at  Ica>t 
four  centers,  at  Springfield.  Pitt.'fleld.  Lynn, 
and  New  Bedford,  where  the  labt)r  situation 
Is  such  that  child  care  of  this  sort  is  giving 
concern. 

It  may  all  sound  ve-y  simple,  but  the  prob- 
lem has  many  ar.glcs.  Just  as  most  other 
matters  ccjnnected  with  our  war  economv. 
There  is  a  very  natural  reluctance  to  take 
any  steps  which  will  seem  to  be  In  the  direc- 
tion of  removing  children  from  home  guid- 
ance But  It  Is  true  that  when  mother 
marches  off  In  slack.s  for  a  long  and  arduous 
day.  the  attention  she  used  to  give  her  chil- 
dren Is  dlsfinctlv  lacking.  Whatever  Is  done 
must  be  with  n  clear  understanding  that  this 
Is  a  war  measure  to  be  dl-^continued  promptly 
when  the  guns  c  ase  their  roar. 

But  there  is  no  denying  the  present  situ- 
ation. The  places  vacated  by  the  men  must 
be  filled  and  more.  Only  the  w<,men  can 
provide  the  human  power  neceF-^ary  to  main- 
tain and  improve  industrial  production  rates. 
The  children  cannot  be  neglected. 

It  Is  necessary  that  care  should  b?  given 
them  But  there  should  be  an  absence  of 
comptUsion.  It  Is  when  the  working  mothers 
of  a  community  want  It  that  the  aid  should 
be  asked.  And  there  should  be  a  division 
of  the  burden.  The  Federal  Government 
properly  may  be  expected  to  furnish  some 
of  the  neces>ary  money,  but  a  share  of  It 
should  also  come  from  the  mothers  who  are 
earning.  There  should  also  be  local  con- 
tributions from  State  or  municipal  treasuries. 

Giving  proper  con-sldcratlon  to  these  di- 
verse factors  is  not  easy.  Yet  the  situation 
must  be  faced.  There  are  thousands  of  chil- 
dren needing  care  which  cannot  come  to 
them  unless  extraordinary  measures  are  taken 
soon . 

Uncle  Dudley. 


1933. 


Depression  Remedies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


OF   MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  timely  and  illuminating  comment 
on  taxation  and  the  depression,  with 
certain  economic  suggestions,  oriuMnally 
submitted  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  at  its  request,  by 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Heaist,  the  emi- 
nent publisher  and  econom.ist  on  Febru- 
ary 21.  1933. 

This  co.mmunicaUon.  a-ain  of  peculiar 
interest  at  this  time,  is  as  follows; 

W      R      HEARST    CUTS    HIS    VIEWS    TO    SEN.\TE    ON 
DEPRESSION     REMEDIES 

(In  response  to  a  request  from  the  United 
States  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr  WU-  I 
Ham  Randolph  Hearst  sent  the  following  let- 
ter, setting  forth  his  views  on  mea.sures  to 
alleviate  the  economic  depression  The  letter 
proposing  six  Federal  measures,  was  read  at 
today  s  session  oX  tJie  cuiniuutee  )  j 


j  Washington.  February  21. 

'    Ho.v    Refd  SiviooT. 

j  Chairmai.  Senate  Finance  Ccnmittce, 

Washington .  D  C 
My  De.\r  Senator  As  it  seems  impossible 
for  me  to  be  m  Washington  during  the  life- 
time of  the  present  Conenss.  I  am  mailing 
my  views  on  cure*  for  the  depression  Brief- 
ness In  this  statem.ent.  I  Imagine,  m  the  first 
essential. 

The  cause  of  the  cnu-h  .«eems  to  have  been 
due  to  to  speculative  fe\er  on  the  p.irt  of  the 
public,  accompanied  by  general  overexpan- 
slon  and  overcapitalization  on  the  part  of 
industry,  and  agi;ravuted  by  the  promotion 
and  bale  of  stcurities  which  were  more  or  less 
obviously  worthless,  and  pre  bably  known  by 
the  promotr;s   to   be   v-.Tihlcs 

In  the  full  n 'od  of  prosperity  there  was  a 
continually  groumc  demand  Jrr  product!". 
IndUBtrlfs  meetiiiy  nnd  antnipating  th!s  de- 
mand, expanded  to  the  danger  point,  and  ex- 
panded  hirpoly   on   borrowed  capital 

The  capifall/atlon  of  businesses  al.«o  In- 
croaked  Unwarrantably. 

It  Is  observable  from  the  records  that  bu«l- 
ness  rises  to  the  ere:  f  of  a  wave  of  prosperity 
and  then  .sinks  to  the  trough  of  depre.sslon. 
I  and  repeats  this  process  with  singular  cer- 
tainty and  regularity,  but  not  with  the  same 
degree  of   Intensity. 

It  must  be  expected,  however,  by  those  who 
are  mindful  of  the  records,  that  business  will 
first  rise  to  n  certain  degree  of  prosperity 
and  then  sink  to  a  corresponding  degree  of 
adversity. 

Therefore,  prosperity  should  not  be  capital- 
ized at  Its  face  value. 

To  Illustrate— If  a  business  Is  making  a 
comfortable  8  or  10  percent  en  the  Inve.st- 
ment  In  ordinary  times  and  a  period  of  pros- 
p-rity  ralfes  that  Income  to  25  or  30  percent 
the  customary  prccess  Is  to  capitalize  the 
bu.Mness  on  the  basts  of  this  higher  Income 
and  to  issue  securities  and  sell  them  to  the 
public,  until  the  business  which  is  paying 
30  percent  on  Its  original  capitalization  l.s 
reduced  to  8  or  10  percent  on  its  excess  and 
excessive  capitalization. 

This  additional  stock  is  ensv  to  dispose  of 
In  times  of  prosperltv.  becau«^e  everything  in 
those  times  is  on  a  bwm  market  and  the 
public  is  in  a  buying  mood. 

This  process,  however,  leaves  out  of  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  periods  of  high  pros- 
perity are  not  permanent.  Net  only  Is  a 
return  to  normalcy  inevitable  but  as  the 
records  show,  these  periods  of  hiph  prosperity 
are  generally  followed  by  periods  oi  low  de- 
pression. 

As  a  consequence,  when  the  period  of  low 
depression  is  reached,  these  businesses  are 
no  longer  able  to  pay  dividends  on  securities 
based  on  a  period  of  hi^h  prosperity 

So  the  water  is  squeezed  out  of  'the  cap- 
italization, which  means  that  the  public  is 
squeezed  out.  and  the  publics  money  is  lo-t 
Tne  investing  public  generally.  In  pros- 
perous periods  have  been  estimating  their 
wealth  and  their  income  on  a  false  basis  and 
have  been  pending  accordingly,  and  conse- 
quently, when  the  crash  comes  and  their 
securities  depreciate  to  little  or  nothing  and 
then  m  omes  disappear,  they  are  compelled 
iidopt   un    ultra-economical  system  of  hv- 
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Inij  and  'c  stop  buying 

Productlor  and  consequent  prosperltv  de- 
pend fundamentally  upon  the  r.bUity  of  the 
public  to  buy,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  buy. 

When  the  people  cut  down  drastically  their 
expenditure  at  the  shops,  the  shops,  of  course 
suffer    proportionately    in    their    volume    of 
business  and  in  their  volume  of  profits 

The  shops  disrhar^;e  help  and  this  creates 
an  unemployment  problem 

The  shops  drastically  reduce  their  orders 
from    the  factories. 

The  faciei  ies  reduce  production  and  profits 
and  discharge  help  and  add  to  the  unemploy- 
ment  problem. 


Then  the  factories  drastically  cut  down 
their  consumption  of  the  producu  of  the 
mines  and  the  farms,  thus  reducing  the  use 
and  price  of  raw  materliUs  and  further  re- 
ducing employment. 

And  ao  the  vicious  circle  rotates,  each 
revolution  adding  to  the  severity  of  the  de- 
pression. 

The  essential  question  In  the  cure  of  the 
depression,  then,  seems  to  be  how  to  over- 
come this  tendency  downward. 

And  the  crucial  point  seems  to  be  how  to 
restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  make  the  people  not  only  able 
but  willing  to  spend  money  and  buy  producus. 
and  so  stimulate  prodtiction  and  employ- 
ment. 

I  have  continually  urged  that  one  very  im- 
portant way  to  accomplish  this  is  for  tbe 
Government,  during  periods  of  depression,  to 
nmke  exceptional  expenditure  In  public 
works,  and  not  only  give  direct  employment 
to  some  millions  of  unemployed,  but  Indl- 
r'Ctly  to  give  employment  to  laborers  In 
those  industries  which  create  the  products  In 
construction,  and  to  salesmen  and  account- 
ants; and  also  indirectly  to  give  employment, 
through  the  Increased  consuming  power  of 
the  public,  to  the  workers  employed  generally 
in  the  shops  and  the  factories,  etc. 

Ol  course  this  propobaJ  has  been  entertained 
n;.d  propouiidcd  by  many,  and  by  none  more 
cwnvincingly  than  Mr  Hotiver  and  the  Presi- 
dent's conference  on  luiemploymrnt.  of  wh:ch 
he  was  chairman  during  the  Harding  Admin- 
istration. 

Unfortunately,  merely  proposing  the  plan 
is  not  sufHcient  In  order  to  be  effective, 
the  plan  naturally  has  to  be  carried  Into 
effect. 

This  has  not  yet  been  done  to  any  adequate 
degiee  at  any  period  of  Uie  present  depres.sir  n. 
It  would  .seem  that  the  plan  should  be  com- 
prehensive enough  to  Inclixle  a  system,  as  was 
proposed  by  the  HooV':'r  conference,  greatly 
to  Increase  public  works  durirg  pericds  of 
depression  and  to  decrt»ase  them  to  a  mini- 
mum during  periods  of  prosperity;  since  in 
prosperous  times  not  only  Is  employment 
eenerally  obtainable  In  private  enterprise,  but 
the  cost  of  public  construction  is  excessive; 
^^h'.'e  In  periods  of  depression.  Government 
w  Tk  takes  up  the  slack  of  unemployment 
and  also  has  the  advantage  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  being  performed  at  lower  cost. 

A  well-bnlancpd  .system,  therefore,  cf  public 
construction  would  not  mean,  over  any  con- 
siderable period  of  year*,  any  more  public 
construction  thar-  would  ordinarily  take  place 
In  that  period. 

Btit  tile  public  construction  wotild  be.  ac- 
ccrdir.g  to  this  system.  Increased  In  bad 
times  and  decreased  In  good  times 

In  order  to  provide  for  this  increased  con- 
struction In  bad  times  a  reserve  fund  could 
be  accumulated  in  good  times:  but  since  no 
such  reserve  fund  has  t>een  accumulated,  the 
only  practicable  plan  Is  to  Issue  bonds  s:uffl- 
cient  to  pay  for  this  extraordinary  Govern- 
ir.ent  construction  In  bad  times  and  redeem 
the  bonds  in  griod  times. 

Tbe  unfortunate  part  of  the  situation  Is 
that  the  Government  not  only  does  not  pro- 
ceed according  to  this  comprehensive  plan  but 
»  proceeds  to  tile  conUary. 

It  spends  it*  mcney  freely  for  public  works 
In  good  times  and  cuts  down  on  public  works 
Ir  bad  times,  thus  aggravating.  Instead  of 
relieving,  the  depre.ssjon. 

This  Is  the  record  net  only  of  the  National 
Gcvemment  but  of  the  various  State  govern- 
ments. Br>d  the  reverse  of  the  record  would  be 
the  proper  policy. 

So  much  lor  the  program  of  public  con- 
stnjctlon 

Another  question  of  very  serious  impor- 
tance in  times  of  depression  Is  the  question 
of  taxation 

In  times  of  depression  there  is.  ol  course, 
business  dullness  Proflta  are  less,  incomes 
are  less,  business  is  less. 


Ctonseqiiently  the  government  Income  from 
taxation  is  less,  and  consequently  the  Gov- 
ernment proceeds  to  pile  upon  Income  and 
Indusuy     (already     staggering     under     the 
i    burden*  oX  adveruty)   additional  burden*  of 

taxation. 
I        This    naturally    aggravates   and    Intensifies 
,    the   difDcultlea  of  every   industry   and    every 
I    Investor. 

j  It  also  drastically  reduces  the  general  ex- 
I  pendlture  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  funda- 
j  mental  basis  of  prosperity. 
,  If  well-to-do  people  with  Incomes  have  to 
I  reserve  a  great  part  of  their  Incomes  to  turn 
I  over  to  the  Government,  they  naturally  have 
I  lfs.s  for  the  purchase  of  products  and  less  for 
Investment  In  enterprise  and  Industry 

Con.sequertly.  through  diminished  expendi- 
ture, the  shops  suffer,  the  factories  suffer,  and 
the  producers  of  raw  material  suffer 

And  consequently,  through  diminished 
fui.ds  for  investment,  the  development  ol 
enterprise  is  retarded  and  employment  is 
proportionately  diminished. 

Taxation,  like  construction,  should  be  ac- 
commodated to  good  times  and  to  bsd  times. 
There  should  In  bsd  times  be  more  help  to 
the  community  through  construction  and 
less  burden  to  the  community  in  taxation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me  make  ihe  radical, 
and  doubtless  unacceptable,  statement  that 
tax:;tion  should  be  diminished  In  l>ad  times; 
but  11  taxation  cannot  be  diminished,  it 
should  at  least  not  be  Increased 

High  taxation  is  as  much  responsible  for 
bankruptcies  In  business,  and  foreclosures  on 
properties,  as  the  high  interest  rates  of  the- 
Ufeurers  or  the  relentless  liquidating  processes 
of  the  bankers. 

In  fact,  the  Government,  the  mortgage 
holders  and  the  money  lenders  have  been 
cooperating  In  perfect  harmony  to  deflate 
an-t  liquidate  America. 

In  this  combination  for  extortion,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  worst  offender,  because,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  tht;  obvious  fact  that 
dollarr  have  doubled  in  value  and  are  doubly 
difficult  to  secure,  it  Is  extorting  more  dollars 
from  a  communit.  prostrated  by  adversity 
than  It  demanded  In  times  of  prosperity. 

The  income  tax  especl  illy  has  degenerated 
Into  f  racket  It  Is  a  racket  on  the  part  ol 
the  Government,  which  positively  plunders 
the  public  under  coercion  to  the  point  cf  con- 
fiscation. 

It  !s  a  racket  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  who 
disloyally  evade  taxation  and  take  reftige  In 
tax-exempt  securities. 

It  is  a  definite  damage  to  the  community 
and  the  counuy,  because  It  takes  money  out 
of  Investment  end  out  of  th?  everyday  ex- 
penditure, which  Is  the  basis  of  prosperity, 
and  hp.nds  It  over  to  an  exfravagant  Govern- 
ment to  be  dissipated  In  bureaucracy 

It  Is  an  inequitable  tax.  an  Injurious  t.«ix, 
an  undemocratic  tax.  creating  cla.s8  distinc- 
tions; an  un-Amcrlcan  tax,  creatincr  class 
anta?30nlsms,  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  hnr- 
mony  of  the  Nation.  The  sales  *ax  should 
be  ruttstituted  for  It.  not  added  to  It. 

With  the  sales  tax.  a  citizen  pays  in  pro- 
portion to  what  he  buys. 

If  he  buys  little,  he  pays  little:  but  those 
who  buy  a  lot  will  not  only  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  bv  l.beral  purchasing  ol 
products,  but  they  will  Increase  the  Income  of 
the  Government, 

An  Income  tax  decreases  purchasing  power. 
It  decreases  investment  in  Indu.stry  and  con- 
scqtiently  decreases  employment 

It  transfera  money  from  active  business 
into  Inactl-^e  tax-exempt  sectirlties.  The 
shrewd  evade  It.  The  sincere  pay  doubly  In 
consequence. 

It  Is  in  every  phase  a  vicious  measure,  and 
shares  with  prohibition  the  odium  of  the  two 
greet  wartime  mistakes. 

These  two  evils,  prohibition  and  Income 
taxation,  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for 
demoralizing  our  people  and  disheartening 
the  Nation. 


I  repeat  that  excess  expenditures  of  Go»- 
ernment,  over  and  at>ove  income,  should  be 
met  by  bond  Issues,  the  proceeds  of  which 
to  be  expended  in  Umes  of  depression  and 
the  bond*  themselves  to  be  redeemed  iu  times 
of  prosperity. 

The  money-lending  element  of  the  com- 
munity will  oppofee  these  considerable  bond 
Issues  with  the  statement  that  this  means 
inflation  ol  the  circulating  medium,  and  that 
inflation  is  dangerous. 

On  the  a:)utrary,  these  l)ond  issues  mean 
slabiliaation  of  the  circulating  medium  and 
reduction  of  the  dollars  present  $2  value  to 
Us  legitlm.ate  »1  value. 

Inflation  is  dangerous  in  good  times,  when 
the  community  is  in  a  perlcxl  of  overcapilall- 
zaUon,  overexpansion.  and  overi.peculation: 
and  when  there  is  a  great  amount  of  natural 
inflation  of  bank -deposit  currency,  that  U  to 
swy  of  the  checks,  draft.s.  and  personiU  notes, 
which  are  actually  employed  as  money  In 
business  transactions,  and  are  rtgarded  scien- 
tifically as  an  essential  part  of  the  circulating 
medium. 

In  fact,  this  bank-depoBit  currency  is  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulating  medium. 

Indeed,  reliable  flgureb  seem  to  Indicate 
that  about  four-flftl\a  of  the  circulating 
medium  employed  In  the  Uansactiun  of  busi- 
ness is  this  bank-defxjsit  currency,  and  one- 
fifth  actual  currency;  that  is  to  say.  metallic 
money  and  banknotes. 

When  a  financial  cra.sh  comes,  such  as  pre- 
cipitated the  present  depression,  business 
Uansactions  decrease  enormously  and  bank- 
depcsit  currency— the  checks  and  drafts  and 
personal  notes  which  ctinstitute  the  ma)or 
part  of  the  circulating  medium — dfjcreasea 
proportionately;  it  is  estimated  by  experts 
that  in  this  depression  they  have  decreased 
one-half. 

This  means,  obviotisly,  that  If  the  whole 
circulating  medium  Is  five-fifths  during  times 
of  high  prosperity,  and  the  four-fliths  of  It 
which  is  iMUik-deposit  currency  decretxses  one- 
hall,  the  Ujtal  circulating  medium  in  Umes  of 
adversity  is  decreased  to  three-fifths  of  wliat 
it  was  in  times  of  prosperity. 

The  total  circulating  medium,  therefore, 
has  been  deflated  to  the  extent  of  two- fifth* 
of  the  whole. 

We  cannot  reflate  at  the  moment  the  bank- 
deposit  currency,  but  we  can  increase  the 
actual  currency  by  increasing  the  bond  issues 
and  the  Federf:]  Reserve  notes  based  upon 
the  issue  of  bonds. 

Such  inflation,  or  rather  reasonable  refla- 
tion. Is  In  no  .sense  dangerous,  but,  on  th« 
contrary,  natural,  salutary  and  indeed, 
necessary  to  the  restoration  of  prosperity. 

In  fact,  the  issue  of  bonds  and  Federal 
Reserve  notes  is  the  con.servatlve  method  of 
procedure. 

It  would  be  possible  to  Increase  the  cur- 
rency by  a  direct  issue  of  Government  notea 
and  by  increased  coinage,  but  this,  it  Is  be- 
lieved, would  be  disturbing  to  confidence,  end 
P'jssibly  detrimental  to  the  Nations  credit. 
However.  II  the  Federal  banks  shouid  hesit&ta 
to  absorb  reasonable  bond  Istues.  the  Gav- 
ernment  could  have  the  direct  issue  of  Gov- 
ernment notes  to  fall  back  upon. 

I  am  assuming  here  again  that  these  Gov- 
ernment nott-s.  like  the  bonds,  would  be  re- 
tired in  times  of  prosperity,  to  prevent  in- 
flation in  periods  when  inflation  is  not 
needed  and  when  it  actually  would  be  dan- 
gercuf  as  a  stimulus  to  speculation,  over- 
expansion  and  over-capltalizaticn.  and  all 
such  evils  attendant  upon  peaks  of  pros- 
perity. 

To  Eimi  up!  I  think  the  main  cu-^es  for 
depression  and  stimuli  to  the  return  of  pros- 
perity are  liberal  Government  expienditure 
in  construction,  reduced  or  at  leajst  restrained 
taxation,  and  reasonable  reflation. 

As  prosperity  returns,  we  can  diminish  the 
public  works,  secure  more  Income  from  tax- 
ation and  reUra  tbe  bonds  and  btJikacie* 
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which  might  in  gocd  times  constitute  undue 
Inflation. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  however,  that  no 
plan  to  increase  employment  and  dl.stribute 
wealth  in  wak;e.s.  no  plan  to  diminish  taxa- 
tion and  leave  intact  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  community,  no  plan  of  reasonable  in- 
flation to  make  money  easier  and  commodity 
prices  higher,  will  be  of  value  in  stimulating 
industry  and  employment  if  American  home 
markets  are  to  be  left  open  to  an  Influx  of 
cheap  foreign  products,  made  by  war-pauper- 
ized  lab<jr  under  a  system  of  depreciated  cur- 
rency which  proportionately  decreases  the 
manufacturing  cost  of  the  goods. 

Such  an  invasion  of  American  markets  by 
cheap  foreign  products  will  create  unem- 
p.'ijyment  here  faster  than  any  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  can  create  employ- 
ment 

Such  an  invasion  of  cheap  foreign  goods 
uill  put  American  Industries  out  of  commls- 
sicn  faster  than  any  favoring  governmental 
legislation  or  any  reduction  of  taxation  can 
build  them  up. 

Such  an  invasion  of  American  markets  by 
cheap  foreign  goods,  paid  for  in  their  pro- 
duction by  depreciated  currencies,  can  only 
be  competed  with  by  an  excessive  inflation. 
Which  would  reduce  cur  currency  to  the  basis 
of  depreciated  foreign  currencies,  and  by  a 
reduction  of  the  standards  of  llvlnt;  of  our 
citi.i'eMs  which  would  completely  debase,  as 
It  has  alrcHdv  partly  debased,  our  American 
wage  staiidard.s  and  living  standards. 

I  believe  that  all  citizen's,  regardless  of 
politics,  should  unite  in  this  emergency  to 
save  the  American  market  for  American  in- 
dustry and  protect  American  labor  and  Amer- 
ican standards  of  living 

The  people  of  this  count.-y  flatter  them- 
Bflves  that  they  arc  alert  and  informed  and 
progressive  Apparently  we  are  not  as  much 
so  as  we  think 

France,  a  great  ano  rich  countrv.  like  the 
Uiuted  States,  and  like  the  United  States  on 
a  gold  standard,  has  recognized  the  danger 
to  her  industries  and  her  people  In  this  influx 
Of  cheaply  made  foreiRP  goods  from  coun- 
tries which  have  depreciated  currencies  and 
has  established  compensatory  duties,  which. 
as  we  all  know  are  duties  in  addition  to  the 
regular  tarifl  duties  upon  e<iods  manufac- 
tured in  foreign  cotmtries  and  Imposed  in 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  curren- 
cies in  those  countries. 

France  has.  furthermore,  created  quotas  In 
lmp<  rts.  as  we  In  our  countrv  have  created 
quotas  In  immigration.  "  { 

Thus.  France  will  not  allow  her  Industry  I 
and  her  employment  to  t>e  disturbed  by  the 
Importation  of  cheap  goods  from  foreign 
Countries  beyond  a  certain  definite  limita- 
tion and  allotment  well  within  the  amount 
likelv  to  Inflict  Injury  on  her  people  and  her 
prosperity 

Our  country  was  not  ulert  enough,  not  in- 
formed enoUt,h.  and  not  progressive  enough 
to  originate  such  measures,  but  it  should  be 
at  least  intelligent  enough  to  duplicate  them 
When  the  need  for  such  protection  is  so  obvi- 
ous and  the  condition  of  our  industries  and 
cur  working  people  so  critical. 

The  condition  of  our  country  demands 
actlm  by  our  Government. 

We  have  had.  in  my  humble  Judgment 
ample  discussion  and  ample  theorizatlon 

We  should  reach  ctmclusions,  and  those 
conclusions  should  be  followed  by  prompt 
and   vigorous  artlon 

I  forward  this  message,  however  Inade- 
quate because  I  believe  the  high  purpose  of 
your  committee  is  to  promote  action  of 
e.xactly   this   kind. 

I  have  discussed  four  general  propositions 
only,  and  have  not  gone  mto  the  details  of 
farm  relief  and  industrial  relief  on  account 
of  the  length  to  which,  discussion  would 
extend 

After  all  the  farmer  Is  mainlv  a  producer 
like    th»    uuuiufacturer    and    the    important 


thing  to  each  Is  a  satisfactory  market  for  his 
products. 

The  greater  the  consuming  power  of  the 
public,  the  better  the  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  manufactured  products. 

The  more  that  wealth  u  distributed  In 
wage.>^.  the  greater  the  consuming  power  of 
the  public  and  the  greater  the  compensation 
of  the  producer. 

High  standards  of  living  mean  high  prices. 
The  chief  duty  of  government  Is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  stimulate  high  wages  and  high  pur- 
chasini^  power. 

Beyond  creating,  as  far  as  remunerative. 
American  markets  for  American  production, 
the  Government  should  finance  the  farn.er 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  insure  him  in 
the  possession  of  his  farm  over  a  sufficient 
stretch  of  years  to  nullify  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  periodic  unfavorable  climatic  and 
economic  cor.ditions. 

When  the  Government  has  gone  that  far 
In  farm  protection,  it  should  certainly  have 
some  fuither  function  with  respect  to  the 
regul.uion  and  the  transportation  and  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  crops  in  order  to 
protect  Its  own  investment  and  insure  the 
objective  of   its  paternalism. 

Reduced  cost  of  transportation  is  J\ist  es 
Important  to  the  farmer.^  as  reduced  cost  of 
finatumg  and  ol  marketini,'. 

TTie  welfare  ^if  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  demands  cheap  transportation. 

The  railroado.  under  the  pre.sent  system,  or 
lack  of  system,  are  in  no  condition  to  supply 
cheap  transp<irtatlon. 

Railroad  freu'ht  rates  are  extremely  high 
when  compared  with  the  rates  of  motor  trans- 
portation, and  the  railroads  are  continually 
asking  for  higher  rates,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  thus  to  meet  their  obligations,  while 
they  should  be  establl.shing  lower  rates,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  but  In 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  lower  rates  and 
more  modern  methods  of  competing  trans- 
port a  Hon. 

To  come  immediately  to  the  point.  It  seen-.a 
Impossible  that  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  can  pay  a  high  rate  for  borrowed 
money,  m.eet  thrir  fixed  charges,  and  lower 
their  rates  to  the  point  where  they  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  modern  methods  of 
transportation,  while  operating  under  their  i 
present  policy  of  ragged  individualism.  i 

Apparent   •   the  only    way   that   the   neces-    ' 
sarily   complte   reorganization   and   unifica- 
tion o'  the  railroads  can  be  accomplished  is 
I    through  Government  ownership. 

Government  owner.shlp  will  administer  the 
railroads  economically  in  one  coordinated 
syste-n. 

Government  ownership  would  secure 
money  to  the  rallro:ids  at  half  the  rate  of 
Interest  which  the  railroads  now  pay.  and 
railroad  securities  could  be  retired  with  a 
3-percent  Government  bond,  to  the  advan- 
tage and  satisfaction  of  the  security  holders. 
Under  a  unified  railroad  system,  reorgan- 
ized and  refinanced  by  the  Government,  the 
railroads  could  economically  transport 
freight  of  that  character  oi  weight  and  bulk 
which  naturally  belongs  to  them 

Farm  products  are  of  this  weighty  and 
bulky  character,  and  consequent Iv  farm  prod- 
ucts would  greatly  benefit  bv  the  economical 
railroad  tran.spi.rtatlon  which  Government 
ownership  would  secure. 

Consumers  would  also  benefit:  and  as  the 
alternative  to  Government  ownership  seems 
to  be  nothing  less  than  get;,Tal  r.tUroad  in- 
solvency and  bankruptcy,  the  whole  country 
W(  uld  be  relieved  by  Government  ownership 
from  this  tnipendiiig  disaster 

If  the  Government  is  to  attempt  to  rescue 
the  railroads  through  the  Federal  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  it  must  pay 
out  vast  sums  of  money  to  save  them  from 
bankruptcy;  yet.  alter  It  has  done  this  and 
practically  paid  for  the  railroads  it  will  not 
possess    them,    nor    be    able    to    systematize 


them.  unle.<;s  we  ad(.pt   a  policy  of  Govern- 
ment ownership. 

If  the  people  s  money  Is  being  paid  out  In 
sufficient  quantities  to  buy  the  railroads,  then 
the  people  should  own  the  railroads  and  se- 
cure the  run  benefit  that  would  accrue  from 
Governmon  refinancing.  Government  reor- 
ganization. Government  unification,  and 
Government  operation. 

Therefore.  I  beg  to  reccmimend  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  ralln.ads  as  an  Im- 
portant aid  to  general  economic  recovery  and 
general  economic  stability. 

And  in  this  operation,  benefit  could  be 
conlerred  up(m  the  farmer  without  Imposing 
burdens  upon  the  consumer. 

However.  I  .m  writing  Interminably.  In 
fact,  I  must  apologize  for  the  length  of  this 
letter,  which  I  promised  In  the  beginning  to 
make  bref 

Perhaps  I  shruld  also  apologize  for  the 
vehemence  with  which  I  have  expressed  my 
opinions. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wn.Li.AM  RANDOLrn  Hearst. 


Furlough  From  Military  Service  for  Farm 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.    BECKWORTH.     Mr.    Speaker     I 
I   desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
i   Record  a  letter  from  G.-n.  j    a    Ulio 
,   Adjutant  General   of   the  War  Depart- 
;    ment.   which   may   help   to   clarify   the 
method  by  wiiich  a  man  in  .service  may 
proceed  to  be  eon.sidered  for  an  oppor- 
j    tunity  to  work  on  hi.s  farm. 
The  letter  folJow.s: 

War  Department. 
l^'a-'hingion.  March  26    1943 

Hon     LiNDLEY    BECKWORTH. 

Hou^r  of  Rrprrsrntntires 
Mv  Dear  Mr    Be.kworth:    Further  refer- 
ence I.S  made  to  your  letter  of  March  19    li)43 
concerning  the  relea.se  of  military  personnel 
to  do  farm  work 

This  Nation  faces  an  emergency  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  has  been  necessarv  to 
raise.  equ:p.  and  tram  a  large  Army.  Units 
of  this  new  Army  are  now  engaged  with  the 
enemy  in  many  theaters  of  war.  Nothing 
short  of  another  emergency  of  greater  danger 
must  be  permitted  to  retard  the  development 
of  this  Army. 

The  War  Department  does  not  contemplate 
authorized    Individual    furlouf;hs    or    releases 
from    military    service    to    enable    soldiers    to 
return  to  farming       This  method  was  tiled 
dur;ng    World    War    No     1.    which    experience 
demonstrated  individual  furloughs  as  an  in- 
effective means  of  a.ssistance  to  farmers  and 
disruptive  to  the  organization  and  training  of 
an    army       However,    a    procedure    has    been 
establl.-hed    whereby    individual    soldiers   may 
be  discharged  m  ca.ses  of  extreme  emergency 
The  soldier  him.self  initiates  this  procedure 
by  submitting  written  application  to  his  im- 
mediate commanding  oaicer.  who  will  advise 
him  as  to  the  necevsary  evidence  to  support 
his  request       In  cases  where  an   individual 
soldier    38   years   of   age    and    over    is    needed 
on  his  farm,  a  statement  a.  to  the  necessity 
for  his  return  to  his  farm  must  be  obtained 
from  the  local  farm  agent.      When  a  soldier 
under  38  desires   to   return   to   his   farm    the 
necessity   fur   hia   return   is   investigated    by 
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bis  local  draft  board,  which  report*  its  flnd- 
Ingrs  to  the  War  Department  through  the  Na- 
tional Director  of  Selective  Serrlce  System, 
but  Buch  soldiers  will  be  discharged  only  In 
cases  of  gravest  emergency. 

Procedtirca  hare  also  been  eetabliahed  af- 
fording relief  to  tlie  agricultural  Industry. 
but  these  Involve  the  use  of  entire  units 
remaining  under  military  control  rather  than 
the  broad  disperHlon  of  soldiers  under  the 
furlough  procedure.  However,  the  W^ar  De- 
partment win  furnish  units  for  this  pur- 
pose only  when  advised  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a«  to  the  necessity  for  providing 
troops. 

Very  respectfully, 

J  A  Ut.lo, 
JdijOT  General. 
The  Adjutant  General. 
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Loss  of  Mail  Addressed  to  Members  of  the 
Military  Forces  Serrinf  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NXW  MKXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Juesdau,  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  23),  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Preiiident.  from  time 
to  time  I  have  received  communications 
from  relatives  of  our  men  in  the  service 
regarding  the  nonreccipt  of  mail  sent 
overseas.  Upon  inquiry  from  re.'^pon.'^ible 
officials  In  the  War  Df-partment  I  find 
that  too  often  the  fact  that  large  quanti- 
tie.s  of  mail  are  lost  through  ship  sink- 
In  g.s  on  the  high  seas  is  overlooked. 

R"cently  the  War  Department  issued 
an  official  announcement  with  respect  to 
mail  los.'^e.•5  on  the  high  seas  as  a  result  of 
eneftiy  action  during  recent  weeks.  I 
think  it  particularly  timely  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  be  apprised 
of  our  mail  losses  in  order  that  they  may 
be  better  Informed  as  to  th2  chief  reason 
why  soldiers  sometimes  do  not  receive 
mail  sent  to  them  by  their  families,  rela- 
tives, and  friends  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  release  of  the  War  De- 
partment dated  March  26,  1943.  shox^-ing 
that  more  than  2.000  sacks  of  Army  mail 
have  been  lost  through  enemy  action  at 
sea.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
release  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  lii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TWO      THOtTSAND      SACKS      OF      ARMY      MAIL      LOST 
THBOUCH   ENXMT   ACTION    AT    SEA 

The  lose  through  enemy  action  of  more  than 
2  000  sacks  of  United  SULea  mails  carried  on 
United  Nations  slilps  and  destined  for 
AniTlcan  soldiers  overseas  in  recent  weelcs 
was  reported  today  by  the  Army  Postal 
Service,  the  War  Department  innounced 

The  mailing  public,  the  War  Department 
■aid.  should  be  guided  accordingly  In  cases 
iDTolTlng  the  nonrecelpt  of  mall  by  American 
troops  abroad.  These  malls  lort  on  the  high 
se-s  represent  a  great  many  Individual  pieces. 
They  originated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  most  part  diirlng  the  month 
of  February.  It  was  stated  The  mails  thus 
lost,  It  waa  revealed,  were  destined  for  points 


In  the  United  Kirpdom.  Iceland  North  Africa. 
Egypt,  and  India.  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  this  mail  was  first-class  letter  maU. 

In  making  this  announcement,  the  War 
Department  said  that  the  loas  of  the  afore- 
mentioned mall<  was  a  striking  ilItj«tration 
of  why  V-mall  should  be  more  fully  utUiP'.ed 
m  communicating  with  soldiers  overseas 
since  30.000,000  pieces  of  such  mall  have  been 
handled  thus  far  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
letter.  This  Is  made  possible  bv  holding  the 
orlginala  at  tlie  ports  of  embarkation  until 
the  duplicate  copies  arrive  safely  at  their 
overseas  deetinations. 
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Loan  Sharks  Prey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  Tr\^ES 

Tuesday  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Micliigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkokd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News: 

LOAN    SHAKX£    PREY 

Perhap*  the  most  xuisa\'ory  aspect  of  the 
present  Income-tax  collection -system  wzm 
disclosed  by  Representative  Daniel  A.  Rexb 
of  Dunkirk  In  the  current  House  debate  on 
pay-as-you-go  tax  legislation.  This  is  the 
fact  that  war  workers  and  others  in  the 
middle  and  lower  Income  brackets  are  being 
victimized  by  loan  sharks  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  their  need  for  caah  to  pay  In- 
come taxes  and  charging  enormous  Interest 
rates  to  furnish  the  money.  Ui  Reed  said 
a  report  would  soon  t>e  made  public  showing 
that  "•  100.000.000  has  been  loaned,  under 
cover,  at  Interest  rates  from  120  to  240  per- 
cent and  tSOO.OOO.OOO  at  from  30  to  36  per- 
cent." Thla  Is  over  and  above  the  legal 
borrowings  from  legitimate  banking  institu- 
tions to  meet  income-tax  payments  that  In 
most  cases  were  many  times  the  amotint 
due  In  prerlotis  years. 

"Walt  until  the  delliKjuent  taxpayers  arc 
called  Into  the  collectors'  office  and  watch  the 
mounting  figures  when  the  second  install- 
ment comes  due."  Representative  Rscd  re- 
marked. "The  lending  agencies  estimate 
there  will  be  6.000.000  borrowers  for  income- 
tax  payments  on  the  next  Installment,  June 
15.  Instead  of  making  the  taxpayers  current, 
you  majority  Members  are  putting  him  in 
hock  for  the  reat  of  his  life." 

ThlB  last  reference  was  to  the  bUl  reported 
by  the  majority  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Oommlttee,  which  calls  for  a  20- 
percciit  withholding  tax  but  which  would 
make  only  those  few  taxpayers  current  who 
could  afford  to  pay  2  years'  taxes  In  1.  Mr. 
Recd  and  moet  of  the  Republican  minority 
favor  the  Carlson  bill  embodying  the  Ruml 
plan,  which  would  make  all  of  the  Nation's 
40.000.000  Income  taxpayers  current  at  one 
stroke  by  tulng  1943  Instead  of  1942  income 
as  the  base  for  current  tax  collections. 
Another  argument  In  favor  of  the  Ruml- 
Carlson  plan  Is  that  the  Treasury,  far  from 
losing  revenue,  would  gain  several  billion 
dollars  more  than  It  bad  expected  this  year 
because  the  existing  ux  rates  would  apply  to 
the  estimated  •140.000.000.000  national  In- 
come In  1943.  rather  than  to  the  1942  Income 
d  tl20.000.000.000. 

AsBumlng  the  Treasury  allows  the  real  flg- 
tires  <«  borrowings  and  cashing  in  of  War 


bonda  by  individuals,  od  tax  delinquencies 
and  related  matters  in  connection  with  the 
March  16  payments  to  be  made  public,  the 
country  is  cerUln  to  suffer  a  ^h  ick  The  fact 
is  that  regardless  of  voluminous  Bd',-ance 
warnings  by  the  Treasury  and  in  the  press. 
few  taxpawrs  were  aware  ot  the  size  of  their 
obligations  and  fewer  still  made  advance 
provisions  against  the  March  15  deadline. 
This  Is  becaU'-e.  with  tax  rates  relatively  lew 
in  pre-war  year*  for  the  Income  groups  e«r&- 
ing  less  than  S5.000.  the  tendency  had  been 
to  make  tax  payments  out  of  cu.-rent  income 
or  normal  savings.  The  result  of  this  readily 
explained  laxity  was  that  millions  of  tax- 
payers were  forced  to  borrow  or  liquidate 
assets  in  order  to  ny^t  payments  which  were 
several  times  larger  than  anticipated.  Hencs 
the  opportunity  of  the  loan  sharks. 

The  only  equitable  measure  to  retrieve  this 
situation  Is  the  Carlscn  hill  wh'ch  embodies 
the  Run'  plan  In  modified  form  to  prevent 
"windfalls"  for  weaithy  taxpayers.  It  would 
put  the  majority  of  taxpayers  on  a  current, 
pay-as-you-go  basis  w.thout  the  necessity  for 
double  taxation  or  an  overhariging  tax  debt 
based  on  Income  that  has  already  bi-en  spent. 
The  attempt  of  some  administration  leaders 
to  sell  the  idea  that  the  Ruml  pain  is  a 
rich  man's  boon  fails  of  Its  own  weight,  slnos 
It  is  only  the  rich  who  could  pessibly  aHord 
to  pay  2  years'  Uxes  in  1  In  order  to  "become 
current. 

Beardsley  Ruml.  author  of  the  plan,  is  a 
dlstingui£hed  economist  and  a  BucccssfUl 
businessman  wiio  has  often  been  called  into 
New  Deal  counsels  He  is  an  adviser  to  ths 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  which  re- 
cently submitted  to  Congress  tlie  most  sweep- 
ing propxKals  for  poet-war  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform  that  have  ever  been  advanced 
by  a  responsible  governmental  azency  in  any 
capitalist  country  He  Is  chairman  at  the 
PederaJ  Reserve  Bank  erf  New  York,  a  poaltioB 
he  owes  to  administration  appointment.  He 
is  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  a  director  of  ths 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  • 
former  dean  of  the  social  science  division  and 
professor  of  education  at  the  Uni»er.slty  at 
Chicago,  and  the  treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy  M 
Co..  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  retail  estal> 
llshments.  With  stich  a  baclcground,  he  Is 
not  likely  to  be  betiind  a  movement  to  bene- 
fit tlie  rich  In  order  to  get  RepubUcan  cam- 
paign funds  for  1944.  as  irresponsibly  charged 
by  RepreeenUUve  Dntcrxj.,  Democrat,  at 
Michigan.. 

No,  the  only  answer  to  the  administration's 
oi^positlon  to  the  Ruml  plan  appears  to  be 
that  it  didn't  think  of  It  first.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  American  people  want  It, 
according  to  the  Gallup  poll;  an  increasli^ 
number  of  Independent  Democrats  are  Join- 
ing with  Republicans  In  Congress  In  its  sui>- 
port.  the  discouraging  facts  of  the  March  IS 
income-tax  collection  and  the  equally  dis- 
couraging prospecU  few  the  June  15  collec- 
tion— aU  recommend  the  iMusage  of  the  Carl- 
son bill. 


EUmiiiab'on  of  War  Profiteers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  SBNATC  OF  THE  tTNlTKD  8TATEB 

Tuesday,  March  30  (.legislative  day  of 
Tueidav.  March  23)    1943 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  of  March  27,  1943. 
contains  a  valuable  editorial  entitled 
"How  We  Take  the  Profiteer  Out  of  War." 
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Thf  editorial  disrus.srs  the  operations  in- 
cident to  th.e  renegotiation  of  contracts. 
I  a.i,]s.  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  App  -ndix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

HOW    WE   TAKE   THE    PROriTS   OUT   OF    WAK 


Tile  phrase  'Tenegotlation  of  contracts" 
gives  mo.^t  buslnp^ismcn  and  manufacturers 
the  crt-eps.  It  sus'i<<-sts  welshing  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  a  swarm  of  bureaucrats  In  every 
war  plant  holding  up  production  while  they 
try  to  prove  that  the  owner  Is  a  crook  A  year 
ago.  when  Congress  passed  section  403  of  the 
Bixth  Supplemental  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  which  requires  that  all  contracts  involv- 
ing more  -han  $100  000  wl  h  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Treasury  or  the  Maritime  Commis- 
Bion  be  reneRotlated  whenever  "the  profits 
can  be  determined  with  reasonable  certainty  " 
there  were  practically  no  cheers  Even  a  man 
who  has  no  intention  of  '•protiteerlnt?"  feels 
better  with  a  firm  contract  In  the  drawer  of 
bis  desk. 

The  act  baa  been  In  force  almost  a  year 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  between  tliem  have 
recaptured  •excessive  profits.'  or  renego- 
tiated ihem  out  of  war  contracts,  to  the  tune 
of  aLJCW  000.000.  How  is  renegotiation 
Working'  What  are  the  Justlficaiions  for  It? 
Is  the  producer  alio  vcd  enouKh  profit  to 
stimulate  Inrreusid  production'  Does  the 
efflcient  producer  hUlfer  at  the  expense  of 
his  8lovenl>  competitor.'  Why  aren  t  exce.ss- 
proflts  ta.xe8  adequate  to  curb  prcflteerlng'' 
These  and  sor  .•  hundreds  of  other  questions 
are  being  asked  whenever  producers  who  are 
■upplying  the  aovernmpnt— and  that  means 
most  producers  -crt  togethtr 

Nobody  haa  stated  the  origins  and  causes  of 
contract  rtnigotlation  more  clearly  than  Sen- 
ator Davtd  I    Waush.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Naval    Affairs    Comml.tee      "It    became    im- 
P*vrent.'    said    Senator    Wai^h,    "that    many 
negotiated    contracts    were    awarded    before 
either    of    the    contractuig    parties    had    any 
accurate  Idea  as  to   the   actual   cost  of   pro- 
ducing  the  article  on  a  mass-production  basis 
When  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
article  became  known.   It   was  apparent    that 
some  firms  were  making  an  excess  profit,  and 
both  the  Government  and  thf   manufacturer 
desired   to  renegotiate   the  contract  in  order 
to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Government  "     Tliat 
was  one  reasoj    for  renegotiation.     The  Army 
asks   an   automobile   manufacturer   to  make 
tanks    in    a    hurry      Tlie    manufacturer    has 
never  made  a  tank  and  has  no  idea  what   the 

price    just    to    get     things    started      When 
manufacturing  experience  has  established  the 
actual   cost,   a    new   contract    can    be   written 
Equally   important,   however,   has  been   the 
feeling   that   this   time   there  should    be   no 
scandalously     exorbitant     profits     from     war 
orders      Both    political    parties    and    almos 
every    organization    big    enough    t.,    afford    a 
national  convention  have  p.v.ssed  resolutions 
demanding  that  profit  be  taken  out  of  war 
Nobody    likes    to   contemplate    the   difference 

on  Guadalcanal  and  a  manufacturer  at  home 
cashing  in  on  war  bnsines.  Since  It  is  im- 
practicable to  equip  the  manufacturer  s  office 
with  fn.x  holes  and  cooties,  the  mo.st  obvious 

J^fd  rL°/  "Yr""'?^  ^^'  8"P  ^^^"^^^n  his  lot 
and  that  of  the  soldier  is  to  see  to  It  that  the 
manufacturer  does  not  make  so  much  money 
as  to  create  a  scandal  anc   give  a  bad  name 
to    the    free-enterpn.se    svstem.     In    the    la.st 
war    the    so-called    profiteers   represented    an 
h  ,,",v!^'°'^'   fraction  of  American    Industry 
but    there    were    enough    of    them    to    supply 
e^ery  pinko  and  crackpot  with  enough  am- 
niunition  against  capitalL-m  to  la.st  2o  years 
As  Under  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  puts  it  ' 
If   inordinate  profits   were   reaped   by   a  few 
under   a  •22,000,000,000   war   prcgram,   what 


will  be  the  consequences  under  $240  000.- 
000,000  of  current  aj^proprlatlons  and  author- 
Izatloiis?" 

Nobody,  least  of  all  the  men  on  the  price- 
adjustment    t)oards,    would    claim    that    the 
record  of  renegotiation   has  been   perfect  up 
to  now  or   that   perfection    is   likely   to  dis- 
tinguish it  In  the  future      But  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  con- 
tract renegotiation,  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
periences  of   various   suppliers,   we   think    It 
fair  to  say  that   the  intent  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people  that  there  shall  be  no 
profiteers  Is  being  carried  cut  with  the  mini- 
mum of  injustice  to  individuals.     The  per- 
sonnel of  the  various  regional  boards  Is  kept 
down   to  the  minimum   consistent  with   efB- 
ciency  and  the  convenience  of  the  prcducers. 
Of  course,  some  producers  complain;   every- 
body  would    like    to   go   on   getting   $5,000   a 
unit,  even   when   the  co.st  of  production   has 
dropped   to  $1  500.     But   when   the   producer 
stops  to  think  that  he  has  a  cusU^mer  who 
will  take  everything  he  can  make,  that  he  has 
no  competition    sales  expense,  or  risk  of  sat- 
urating the  market,  he  Is  likely  to  conclude 
that    renegotiation    of    a    contract    with    the 
Army  or  Navy  leaves  him  with  substantially 
as  much  profit  as  he  derived  from  his  peace- 
time efforts  to  sell  in  a  market  shared  by  a 
dozen  eager  competitors      The  '   ar  and  Navy 
Departments,  with  an  act  .  '  Congress  beh'.nd 
fhem.    are    not    mu<  h    tougher    than    normal 
p  acetlme  competitive  practice. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  -hy  one  hears  so 
many    contradictory    stories   on    contract    re- 
n«gotlation  Is  the  flexibility  wltli  which  it  18 
admin.'slered       There  Is  no  arbitrary  maxi- 
mum f)r  mmimum  profit  margin  permitted  by 
the   price  adjuster  .      Many   factors  are  con- 
sidered       Tlie    low-cost    producer    Is    favored 
as  against  his  Inefflclent  co*r.p(  lltor  by  receiv- 
ing a  higher  unit  profit  fur  hi.s  article      The 
man    who    Is    operating    on    his    own    capital 
will   ccme  oflT  better  than   the  man   who   has 
br^n   set    up   In    business   with    Government 
money  in  a  Government  plant,  and  who  is.  In 
reality,  less  an  owner  than  a  manager        In- 
deed, believers  in  capitalism  and  free  enter- 
prise  ought    not    tc    withholc   approval    from 
s-ctioii  403  on  at  least  one  ground     namely. 
th.it  it  is  almost  unique  among  Government 
activities  in  that   it   actually   exerts  pre.-sure 
to  rfduce  costs  and  Increase  production,   in- 
stead  of  iteezmg  costs  and   restricting   pro- 
durtion  a.s  so  much  New  Deal  legislation  has 
done.      The   renegotlators  have  a!s<j  shown  a 
disposition   to   l)e  generous   toward   suppliers 
whose  contracts  with  the  Army  or  Navy  have 
been  prececed  by  years  of  experimental  work 
on   which   no  profit   was   pr>ss;ble        There  are 
several    Instances   in    which    the   board.s   took 
into  account  losses  Incurred  b<>fore  the  sup- 
plier had  any  contract  at  all  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Granted   that   the  country   wants  no  prof- 
iteers and  that  nobody  wants  very  much  to 
be  a  profiteer,  is  this  the  best  way  to  control 
excessive    profits''      Why    not    leave    this    Job 
to  the  excess-profits  tax.  which  takes  yo  per- 
cent   of    the    top-bracket    Incomes    anyway? 
Why  not  fix  a  definite  margin  of  pr<  fit  over 
cost,  as  was  done  in  the  last  war?     The  an- 
swer to  the  last  question  is.  o    course    that 
cost-plus  Is  out  precisely   because  it  worked 
6o    badly    in    the    last    war.      The    higher    the 
costs,  the  bigger  the  profit      Sound  industrial 
practice  should  work  Ju-st  the  other  way     The 
effort   to   control    Inflation    becomes   all    but 
Impossible  If  industry  is  encouraged  to  add  to 
production  costs.     Nor  can  the  excess-prc  fits 
tax,  unaided,  capture  undue  profits     As  Ber- 
nard  M    Baruch   has   pointed   out      "Twenty 
percent  of  -500  000  Is  $100  000  and  20  percent 
of  Sl.OOOOOo  IS  $200,000      One  way  to  increase 
a   $j00.000    profit    to    $1000.000    without    in- 
creased risk  or  effort  Is  to  double  the  price 
For  this  reason  there  is  more  Incentive  to  in- 
crease   prices— and    therefore    profits— under 
an  80  percent  excess-profits  tax  than  there  is 
without  It."    IX  we  are  serious  about  curbing 


war   profits   the   Job   haa   to   be   done   before, 
rather  than  after,  taxes. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  renego- 
tiation  of   a  contract,   which    looked   pretty 
good  in  the  first  place,  is  invariably  a  pleasant 
experience      Tlie  question   which   those   who 
are  renegotiated  ought  to  ask  themselves  is: 
"Is  this  better  or  worse  than  being  gone  over 
b.   a  senatorial  investigating  committee  after 
the  war.  perhaps  lampooned   and   misrepre- 
sented, and  certainly  pilloried  by  opponent* 
of   our  competitive   business   svstem?"     One 
answer  certainly  is  that  when  the  great  day 
comes  and  disillusioned  politicians  are  lock- 
In;;:  about  for  fat  cats  and  scapegoats,  the  war 
contractor  will  be  in  a  preferred  position  If  he 
car;  say.  "I  was  put  under  the  microscope  by 
some   of    the    hardest    boiled    bug    detectors 
you  ever  saw,  and  they  gave  me  a  clean  bill 
of  health." 

After  all.  total  war  demands  a  total  effort 
by  all  classes.     We  cannot  con.script  soldiers, 
draft  labor,   and   ration   civilians,   yet   fail   to 
restrain  profits  to  a  rea.sonable  level.     In  war. 
when   we  cannot  even  guarantee  a  man   the 
right  to  his  own  life,  no  war  contractor  can 
be    asiurcd    the    last    dollar    of    profit    from 
business    which    was    made    ff.r    him    by    the 
war      emergency      Furthermore,      we      know 
thit  few  American  pnxlucers  want  any  such 
advantage      Now   that  he  has  assurance  that 
his  exeessive  profits  will   be  sheared  off   with- 
out   endless    bureautratlc    interference    Wiih 
his  operations,   and    that   the   result    wiP   be 
lair  as  between  him  and  other  producers    the 
American  businessman  will  accept  renegotia- 
tion  cf   hi8   war   contracts   with   good   grace 
From  all  reports,  he  is  doing  so  already 


The  Small  Plant  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Tuesday.  March  30  dcgUative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23).  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  25  1943 
containing  a  very  Imporunt  statement 
recently  made  by  Col,  Robert  W.  Johnson. 
Chairman  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Adver- 
tising Club  of  New  York,  in  which  he  di.s- 
cu.s.ced  some  pha.scs  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen'.s  problems. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

AD  DRIVE  TO  HELP  SMALL  FIRMS  HERE— JOHNSOM 
SAYS  SMALLER  WAR  PLANTS  CORPORATION  WILL 
ASSIST  IN  MAINTAINING  ESSENTIAL  CIVILIAM 
OITTPLT— TO     LIST     DISTRESS     CASES     -CONGRESS 

TO  err  riRST  or  so-day  reports  for  entir« 

COUNTRT  BT  FIRST  OF  JUNE 

Apparently  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
maintained  manufacture  of  essential  civilian 
goods  can  be  as  much  a  solution  for  the  small 
plant  problem  as  conversion  to  war  output 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  will  soon 
launch  m  this  area  an  advcrtis.ng  and  mcr- 
chandi.sing  campaign  designed  to  bring  to- 
gether businessmen  who  need  products  with 
bu.sinessmen  who  need  production."  Col  Rob- 
p,  :  "Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plan  s  Corporation,  declared  yesterday  at  the 

nnh  of  v"     l""w"'^^""8  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 
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Tills  acHvJty  will  b«  headed  here  by  a  prom- 
inent merchant  with  "Ingenious  merchandis- 
ing ability"  who  will  be  named  In  a  few  days. 
If  the  plan  Is  euccessful  In  New  York,  It  will 
be  extended  to  Chicago,  San  Pranclaco,  At- 
lanta, Dallas,  and  other  Important  national 
buying  centers. 

•  New  York  is  the  greatest  buying  center  In 
the  world  and  we  expect  It  to  assume  the  Ini- 
tiative In  banding  together  to  use  the  open 
and  distress  facilities  of  email  business  to 
help  fill  Its  needs."  Colonel  Johnson  said. 
"There  Is  no  greater  Ingenuity  In  the  world 
than  that  demonstrated  by  our  merchant 
buyers,  and  Ingenuity  reaches  its  highest 
point  when  bfjth  the  buyer  and  the  seller  are 
In  need,  which  happens  to  be  the  case  right 
now." 

During  the  course  of  his  speech  Colonel 
Johnson   made  these  points: 

1  For  administrative  purposes  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  has  been  divorced 
from  the  War  Production  Board,  but  for  all 
purposes  it  Is  still  part  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, and  Colonel  Johnson  reports  only  to 
Donalr*    Nelscm 

2  Starting  on  May  1.  the  number  of  dis- 
tressed plants  existing  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  be  tabulated  and  figures  submitted  to 
Congress  by  June  1.  Every  60  days  there- 
after such  plants  will  loe  reported 

3,  The  volume  of  btulne«§  going  through 
the  Smaller  Wsr  Plants  Corporation  has  In- 
creased from  $10,000,000  to  $60,000,000  a  week 
In  the  past  7  weeks. 

Colonel  Johnfon  defined  a  distressed  plant 
as  one  that  la  operating  at  less  than  66', 
percent  of  Its  normal  production,  averaged 
over  th     6  years  prior  to  the  war 

He  asserted  that  the  present  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  has  been  set  up  under  the 
guidance  of  five  objectives:  Define  the  prob- 
lem, get  a  measuring  'evlce,  lay  out  forms  of 
attack,  get  in  touch  with  the  men  who  are 
buyers  In  the  every-day  Important  commer- 
cial life  of  the  Nation,  and  get  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  to  allocate  critical  materials  to 
distressed  plants  by  name  where  necessary. 

The  procurement  services  are  offering  vary- 
ing degrees  of  cooperation  In  switching  war 
work  to  small  plants.  Colonel  Johnson  said, 
but  today  the  prime  contractors  have  more 
business  to  distribute  than  the  Government, 
becaiaae  the  latter  has  laid  out  and  contracted 
for  most  of  its  1943  program. 

"We  will  take  all  prime  contractors  and 
bring  them  .nto  all  our  regional  offices,  where 
they  will  be  exposed  not  only  to  the  actual 
list  ol  distreaBed  plants  and  regions  but  to 
the  men  whcj  understand  these  plants,"  he 
saJd  'The  prime  cxjntractors  will  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  small  busi- 
ness, particularly  in  the  envlronmenta  in 
which  they  operate." 

In  addition,  all  the  civic  governments  of 
the  country  ranging  from  States  to  com- 
munities, which  are  purchasers  of  numerous 
products,   wUl   be    brought    within    the   plan. 

In  discussing  the  five  objectives.  Colonel 
Johnson  declared  that  If  they  are  properly 
executed,  they  "should  attract  the  interest 
of  the  greatest  collection  of  buying  power 
ever  generated  in  the  history  ol  the  Cnited 
States  toward  a  problem  that  has  been  tpecl- 
fled,  simplified,  defined,  and  described  " 

"We  are  80  percent  down  the  road  In  defi- 
nition and  plans  but  only  about  20  percent 
In  bUxlding  an  organization  capable  of  execu- 
tion." he  added.  "The  problem  of  execution 
Is  extremely  difficult.  We  are  late  and  have 
no  time  to  get  good  men  to  do  tough  jobs  at 
this  date." 

Neither  business  nor  government  separately 
can  do  the  Job  of  helping  small  business. 
Colonel  Johnson  said,  adding: 

"Business  and  government  can  do  It  to- 
gether but  It  takes  self-starting  leadership 
to  get  country-wide  realization  of  this  prob- 
lem- 
He  declared  that  a  serious  mistake  was 
made  in  the  erection  of  new   large  plants 
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while  "across  the  street  facilities  existed  to 
do  the  same  Job." 

"We  did  not  save  money,  time,  or  Improve 
quality,"  Colonel  Johnson  asserted.  "We  lost 
all  three.  We  added  to  the  backlog  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  delayed  the  Job  6  months  be- 
cause we  did  not  use  the  machine  tools  we 
had.  There  were  too  many  Instances  of  du- 
plication of  facilities  and  It  Is  still  happening 
this  afternoon." 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  floor,  the 
colonel  said  that  he  had  the  assurance  of 
major  labor  leaders  that  if  a  prime  contractor 
operating  a  closed  shop  wanted  to  send  part 
ol  a  war  contract  to  a  nonunion  shop  in  a 
nonunion  community,  labor  would  give  its 
consent. 

John  A  Zellers,  president  of  the  Adver- 
tising Club,  prcfclded. 


Organization  and  Collaboration  of 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  8BNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  30   (legislative  day  of 
Tvesday.  March  23),  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article  by 
Ernest  Llndley.  entitled  "Post  War  In- 
fluence—What Will  Our  Role  Be,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wasliington  Post  on  March 
17.  1943.  and  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Pour  Senators'  Plan"  published  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  of  March  16,  1043. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

[Prom  the  Washingto.i  Post  of  March  17. 1943 J 

POST-WAR  ImrHTFNOB 

(By  Ernest  Llndley) 

WHAT   WUX  OUR  BOLX   BE? 

If  pa.ssed  promptly  by  an  overwhelming 
Vote,  a  resolution  in  the  vein  of  that  drafted 
b>  a  bipartisan  Senate  group  would  be  in- 
valuable. It  would  diminish,  perhaps  re- 
move, one  of  the  great  uncertainties  about 
the  poet-war  world      That  uncertainty  is  the 

role  of  the  United  States  It  is  not  only  an 
impediment  to  other  nations  In  considering 
their  plans,  but  a  detriment  to  the  interests 
o*   the  United  States. 

The  weight  of  American  views  in  the  set- 
tlements which  follow  the  defeat  of  Germany 
and  Japan  should  be  at  least  as  great  as  our 
power.  This  means  that  they  should  carry 
more  weight  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
But  to  apply  this  weight  we  must  not  only 
have  the  power  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
but  must  show  that  we  Intend  to  preserve  and 
exercise  Indefinitely  an  Influence  relative  to 
our  strength.  As  long  as  there  is  any  doubt 
about  this  our  Influence  will  be  less  than  it 
should  be  Every  Indication  that  we  may 
retire  after  the  war  subtracts  from  our  In- 
fluence. No  one  need  pay  much  attention  to 
our  views  if  we  are  not  going  to  stand  behind 
them. 

Although  we  were  the  last  great  power  to 
enter  the  war,  the  grand  alliance,  known  as 
the  United  Nations,  was  formalized  in  Wajsh- 
Ington  and  signed  first  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Because  of  our  strength. 
we  should  be  the  ranking  partner.  We  can 
remain  the  ranking  partner  unless  we  resign. 


But  there  are  reasons  why  our  Influence.  If 
shown  that  we  mean  to  exert  it  Indefinitely. 
can  carry  even  more  weight  than  power  alone 
would  enUtle  us  to.  Our  national  interests 
do  not  seriously  interfere  with  those  ol  other 
United  Nations.  Our  Ideals  are  subscribed  to 
by  free  peoples  everywhere.  For  historical 
and  other  reasons,  our  ideals  and  our  inter- 
I  ests  march  close  together  Many  of  the 
United  Nations  will  accept  our  leadership, 
I  and  most  are  eager  for  it.  Per  If  we  don't 
lead,  other  nations  will.  The  small  nations 
;  must  always  mold  their  policies  with  refer- 
'    ence  to  those  of  the  stronger  powers. 

Likewise  tlie  great  powers  mut-t  always  mold 
their  policies  with  reference  to  each  other. 
When  the  fighting  stops  there  will  be.  In  all 
probability,  only  three  great  powers:  The 
United  States.  Russia,  and  Britain  B;  the 
usual  tests,  China  will  not  be  a  great  power. 
But  for  sound  reasons.  It  is  being  treated  as 
a  great  power,  at  least  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  in  the  organ- 
ization ol  the  post-war  world  If  we  nrake  otir 
views  and  interests  prevail 

Of  the  three  great  powers.  Britain  (in- 
cluding the  Empire  and  dominions)  la  the 
least  secure,  because  it  is  scattered  all  over 
the  world.  But  It  lacks  the  strength  to  pre- 
serve peace  around  the  world.  Britain  must 
ally  or  concert  Its  strength  with  other  na- 
tions. Britain's  future  orientation  depends 
mostly  on  the  United  States.  An  Anglo- 
American  concert  of  power  would  be  strong 
enough  to  stabilize  most  of  the  world  A 
concert  of  the  Big  Pour  would  be  better. 
But  Russia  alio  Is  stUl  an  uncertainty.  If 
Russia  prefers  to  remain  In  seclusion,  an 
Anglo-American-Chinese  combination  can 
provide  the  cornerstones  for  a  stable  world 
order.  Or  if  we  withdraw  into  our  shell,  a 
British -Russian  combination  might  do  part 
of  the  Job.  Such  a  combination  might  make 
arrangements   disadvantageous  to  us. 

As  long  as  Britain  and  the  smaller  United 
Nations  think  we  may  withdraw  after  the 
war.  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  any  agree- 
ments most  advantageous  to  otu*  Interests. 
They  must  always  keep  in  mind  what  they 
may  have  to  do  If  we  suddenly  or  gradually 
resign.  Likewise,  the  policy  of  Russia  Itself 
Is  likely  to  be" Influenced  by  our  own  role. 

A  suitable  resolution  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  Senate  would  be  ol  immense 
value  m  strengthening  the  hand  ol  the 
United  States  Government  In  Its  confer- 
ences with  Its  Allies.  But  to  be  effective  It 
would  have  to  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  of  both  parties  without  protracted 
debate.  The  resolution  drafted  by  Senators 
Hatch,  Ball,  Bubton,  and  Hill  probably  is 
a  little  too  specific  to  have  a  chance  of  easy 
passage.  Possibly  no  resolution  strong  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose  can  be  passed  now  with- 
out a  damaging  debate.  This  la  distinctly 
the  type  of  action  to  which  at  least  two- 
thirds,  preferably  more,  of  the  Senators 
should  subscribe  before  It  Is  brought  forward 
for  formal  debate.  If  such  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  It  would  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  most  constructive  actions  ever 
taken  by  the  United  States  Senate. 


[Frona  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)   Press  ol  M^U'ch 
16,  1943 1 

Thi  PotTB  Senators'  Plan 

Senators  Hatch,  Ball.  Hill,  and  Bttrton.  by 
proposing  that  the  United  States  call  meet- 
mgs  of  the  United  Nations  for  better  war  and 
post-war  organization,  have  acted  on  the 
principle  that  the  Senate  is  constitutionally 
concerned  in  this  business.  The  President, 
by  consulting  with  them  and  other  Senate 
leaders,  has  recognized  this  principle. 

Doubtless  the  Senators  and  the  President 
have  In  mind  the  tragedy  of  the  WUson  peace, 
when  lack  of  such  cooperation  proved  so 
costly.  Anything  the  President  and  the 
Senate  can  do  to  prevent  a  repetition  ol  that 
blunder  will  be  enthuslasticaUj  welcomed. 
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As  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  post-war 
IntcrnatKinal  organization,  thore  is  naturally 
disHgreement  Those  differences  will  be  de- 
bated as  they  should  bo:  for  there  Is  no  easy 
anM*-er.  no  black-and-white  solution.  That 
fact,  however,  should  restrain  bitter  partisan- 
ship. The  contribution  needed  by  the  Sen- 
ale.  In  thi.s  Joint  responsibility  with  the 
Exe'-utive,  Is  lipht  rather  than  heat. 

Apart  from  their  service  in  bringing  the 
Senate  Into  the  picture,  these  Senators  have 
stressed  the  need  of  a  United  Nations  con- 
ference or  council.     That,  too,  is  essential. 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Address 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tui\sday.  March  30.  1943 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
doi  leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foilnwinR  address 
of  Hun.  Franci.s  Biddle.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  at  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Wednesday.  March  17 
1943: 

For    us    Americans,    St.    Patricks    birthday 
ts  a  national  holiday— not    legally,  it  Is  true, 
but  what  Irishman  ever  cared  whethet  the  law 
was  with  him  on  a  holiday?     So  far  as  I  know, 
I  have  no  Irish  blood  In  my   veins       But  the 
Irish — God    bless   thenv -claim    me  occasion- 
ally as  when  m  news  articles  1  am  referred  to. 
not    infrequently     as    Francis   X     Biddle.    and 
yuu    will  tlnd  plenty  of  Irish  In   the  Depart- 
nieit  cf  Justice.     Tli»>  names  of  Charles  Fahy. 
the  Solicitor  General,  speaks  for   Itself,   and 
the  Assistant   to  the   Attorney  General,  next 
In  command.  James  Rowe.  has  the  vigor  and 
liraglnatlon  that  his  Iri.-^h  blood  guarantees. 
Tcxiay  all  of  us  wear  a  bit  of  shamrock  m 
our  hearts  In  memory  of  the  good  Saint  who 
1.500  years  ago  brought  Ireland  In  touch  with 
western    Europe,    and    particularly    with    the 
young  religion  of  c:hrlsi  that  was  tlowenng  in 
Rome      The    Irish     had    not    yet    di.'^covered 
America,   but    It   did   not   take   them    long   to 
niiike  themselves  at  heme  m  the  new  land  of 
freedom  when   they  found  how  congenial   to 
their  spirit  was  this  wide  country  ot  oppor- 
tunity,   for    men    who    have    lived    under    a 
tyranny  that   has  taught  them  only  to  resist 
do  not  take  lung  to  n ower  and  expand  when 
a  new  environment  draws  them  Into  Its  free 
heart. 

And  how  the  Irish  loved  freedom. 

Do  ypu  remembei  Wei.dell  Phillips'  account 
of  Daniel  OConnells  fight  in  the  British 
Parliament  for  emancipation  of  Negro  slaves 
In  fh-  West  Indies^  Tlie  West  Indian  block 
In  Parliament  pledged  to  maintain  slavery 
had  promised  to  throw  their  27  votes  to  hlin 
on  evei;  Irish  question  If  only  he  would  op- 
pose Sejrro  emancipation  'It  was."  Phillips 
wrote,  -n  terrible  temptation  How  manv  a 
so-called  statesmen  would  have  yielded' 
OConnell  said.  Gentlemen.  God  knows  I 
Bpeak  for  the  saddest  nation  the  sun  ever  I 
sees,  but  may  my  right  hand  fcrget  Its  cun- 
ning and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
niou  h  if  tc  serve  Ireland  even  Ireland,  I  for- 
get the  Negro  one  single  hour!'" 

Always  the  Irish  have  cared  about  freedom 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  others  who 
were  making  the  same  fight.  "I  have  seen  a 
uhite  crow  and  heard  of  black  swans, '•  said 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  'but  an  Irlfh 
opponent   of   American   liberty   I   have    never 


either  seen  or  heard  of."  And  In  the  Civil 
War  a  slavehold.-r  lamented:  "The  mistake 
with  us  has  been  that  it  was  not  made  a 
felony  to  bring  in  an  Irishman  when  it  was 
made  piracy  to   bring  In   an   African" 

They  would  never  forget  that  dream  of 
nationhood  and  freedom  to  which  O'Connell 
gave  such  strong  sutJitance:  for,  as  T.  C.  Irwin 
said  m  the  Potato  Diggers  Song: 

"As  the  great  sun  sets  In  glory  furled. 
Faith.  Its  grand  to  think,  as  I  watch  his 
face. 
If  he  never  sets  on  the  English  world. 
He  never,  lad.  sets  on  the  Irish  race." 
And  how  they  took  to  the  land  of  the 
free.  Between  1650  and  1659  60.000  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  the  American  Colo- 
nies, about  half  the  estimated  population 
for  the  latter  year  In  1789  David  Ramsay, 
the  hi-storlan  of  S<3Uth  Carolina,  recorded 
that  'the  Colonies  which  row  form  the 
United  states  may  be  coiiMdcied  as  Europe 
transplanted.  Ireland.  England.  Scotland, 
France.  Germany.  Holland.  Switzerland.  Swe- 
den.  Poland.  Italy  furnished  the  original 
stock  of  the  present  population  and  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  contributed  to  it  in 
the  order  named.  For  the  last  70  or  80  years 
no  nation  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
population  of  America  as  Ireland." 

And  small  wonder,  for  the  new  country  was 
a  land  of  opportunity,  as  evidenced  by  u  let- 
ter   that    James    Murray,    a    resident    tf    New- 
York  City,  wrote  on  November  7.  1737.  to  his 
friend  the  Reverend  Baptist  Boyd,  of  County 
Tyrone.    Ireland.      "Rev.    Baptist    Boyd.'    it 
ran.  "read  this  letter,  and  look,  and   tell  aw 
the    poor   folk    of    your    nlace    that    God    has 
open  d  a  door  for  their  deliverance;   for  here 
Is  no  scant  of  bread,  anc,   if  your  sons  wad 
but    come    here,    they    wad    get    more    money 
teechin    a    Letin    skulle    In    ane    year    nor    ye 
yer    sell    wad    get    for    thne    years    preechln 
whar  ye  are.     Rev    Baptist  Boyd,  there  came 
one  with  me  In  the  ship  that   now  gets  ane 
hundred    punds    for    ane    year   for    teechin    a 
Letm  skule.  and  God  kens,  little  he  1    skilled 
in   learning,  and  yet  they    think  him  a  high 
learned  man       Ye  ken  I  had  but  sma  learn- 
ing when  I  left  ye.  and  now  wad  ye  think  It, 
I   hea  20  pund   a   year   for   being  a  dark   to 
the  York  meetlng-hoa«ie,  and  I  keep  a  skulle 
for  wee  weans      •      •      •      My  love  to  ye  aw." 
A   Description  cf  the   Territory    (District) 
of    Columbia,    published    in     Paris    in     1816. 
notes    that    one-half    of    the    populaflon    of 
Washington    were    of    Irish    origin,    many    cf 
whom  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language      A    street    sign    was    observed    to 
read:     "Peter     Rodgers,     saddler,     from     the 
gr(>en   fields  of   tyranny  to   the  green  streets 
of    Washington    and    liberty  *     The    saddler 
w.is    a   native    of   Cork,    who   had   been   ban-    i 
Ished  at   the   age   of  75,   for  no  other   rea.>-on    ' 
(as  he  alleged)    than   that  of  having  worn  a 
green  colored   coat   and   vented  sighs   for  his 
dear  native  country     I  Wftnder.     •     •     • 

But.   if   the    Irish    left   Ireland   to  come   to 
America,  they  were  not  minded  to   have  the 
new   country  forget   whence   they  had  come-     I 
and  today  in  the   United  States  we  have  24    ' 
Dub!in.«    21    Waterfords.    18    Belfasts.    16   Ty-    ' 
rones.     10    Limericks.    9     Antrlms.    8    Sligos 
7  Derrys.  6  Corks.  ^  KUdaies.      •      •      . 

F-^h  ers.  diearvrs,  poets— they  brought 
With  them  memories  of  that  green  Island  of 
druids  and  leprechauns,  inconsistenciev.  an 
expansive,  l>Tical  humor;  and  courage  The 
Celtic  state  of  mind  has  been  described  as 
"a  vehement  reaction  against  the  despotism 
of  fact  •  They  liked  the  form  of  humor 
commonly  known  as  a  bull,  but  the  Irish 
bull,  as  ai  Irish  writer  has  said,  l.s  always 
pregnant  An  Irish  alderman,  speaking  on 
the  duty  of  patriotism  at  a  forefathers  am- 
ner  m  Boston,  said:  Every  man  should  love 
his  native  land-  whether  he  was  born  there 
or  not.    He  should  be  willing  to  die  for  it 

People     are     dying     today     who     never     died 
before." 


I  And  they  brought  courage  and  the  Irish 
love  of  battle,  and  the  memory  of  their 
heroic  ancestors  who  had  died  In  battle  after 
deeds  of  valor.  Descendants  of  Catholic  Irish 
who  had  settled  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  Protestants  from  Ulster  in  New 
Enirl.Tnd,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  joined 
the  Revolutionary  Army  In  1775.  and  made 
up  nearly  a  third  of  Its  personnel.  Wash- 
ington's Irish  aides  Included  Adj.  Gen  Ed- 
ward Hand,  rifles;  Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  Moy- 
lan.  dragoons;  MaJ.  Gen  Henry  Knox,  artil- 
lery; Col  Ephraim  Blaine,  quartermaster; 
and  John  Dunlop.  txxlyguard. 

In  1776  John  Barry,  first  commodore  of 
the  new  United  States  Navy,  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Lexington,  which  captured 
the  tender  Eduard  after  a  sharp  action.  The 
Lexington  is  today  a  glorious  name  In  the 
great  American  Navy  •  •  •  The  first 
blow  struck  at  the  British  on  the  water  after 
war  began  was  the  capture  of  the  British 
armed  schooner  Margaretta  in  Machias  Bay, 
Maine,  by  the  American  schooner  Liberty.  In 
command  of  Capt.  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  na- 
tive of  Cork  On  orders  of  General  Wash- 
ington. "St  Patrick  "  was  made  the  watchword 
on  the  night  before  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
by  the  British.  167  years  ago  tonight.  March 
17.  1776. 

Nor  Is  the  Irish  tradition  forgotten  In  the 
Navy,  as  witness  the  fact  that  in  1863  the 
U.  S.  Navy  cruiser  Shamrock  was  christened 
with  a  bottle  of  Irish  whisky. 

Perhaps  as  typical  an  Irishman  as  any  of 
his  time  was  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  who  began 
his  stormy  career  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
by  rallying  a  band  of  New  Hampshire  men 
to  capture  Fort  William  and  Mary  at  the  en- 
trance of  Portsmouth  Harbor.  He  served  at 
Boston,  at  Quebec.  Long  Island.  Jersey.  Staten 
Island.  Germantown.  Valley  Forge.  Brandy- 
wine.  Newport.  To  quote  from  the  Diction- 
ary of  American  Biography:  "He  was  brave, 
hotheaded,  oversensitive,  fond  of  display 
generous  to  a  f.iult.  usually  out  of  money] 
and  a  born  political  organizer  ' 

A  New  Hampshire  tradition  has  It  that 
when  Margery  Browne,  of  Cork,  was  on  her 
way  to  America.  8<3meone  H.sked  her  what 
she  planned  to  do  when  she  reached  the 
Colonies.  "Raise  governors  for  thim,  to  be 
furr-  was  her  ready  reply.  She  married  John 
Sullivan  a  schoolma.ster.  formerly  of  Lim- 
erick. Reminiscing  in  her  old  age.  Margery 
Browne  Kuilivan  used  to  say  she  had  known 
what  It  was  to  work  hard  In  the  fields,  'carry- 
ing in  my  arms  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
tagging  at  my  skirts"  Her  son  John  the 
fighting  general  who  was  such  a  good  politi- 
cal organizer,  became  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1786;  and  his  brother  Jamea. 
Governor  of  M  tssachusetts  In   18i'7. 

In  the  Civil  War  it  was  estimated  that 
40  percent  of  the  Federals  were  Irish  or  of 
Irish  desrent  New  York  alone  furnished 
over  61.000  Irishmen  and  80  000  of  Irish 
descent.  Gen  Philip  H  Sheridan  was  born 
In  Albany  the  year  after  his  parents  arrived 
from  County  Cavan.  Gen  Tliomas  Francis 
Meagher  commanded  the  Irish  Brigade  at 
Fredericksburg;  Gen  Mirhael  Corcoran  the 
Irish  Sixty-ninth  Regiment;  MaJ  Gen 
Alexmder  McDowell  McCook  was  at  Shiloh 
and  Corinth.  Perryville.  Stcne  River,  and 
Chickamauga. 

Tonight,  answering  tc  the  toast  to  our  dear 
country,  tonight,  as  we  remember  the  Irish 
on    this   their   saint's   day.   let    us   remember 
some  of   the   heroes  of   this   war.   Americans 
whose   Irish    ancestors   must   stir   tonight    in 
pride  over  their  heroism  as  we  now  record  it: 

Capt  CnUn  P  Kelly.  Jr  who  on  December 
9.  1941.  near  Cagayan.  Philippine  Islands,  with 
his  plane  a  focal  point  of  fire  from  strong 
enemy  forces,  placed  three  direct  hits  en  an 
enemy  battleship;  en  route  to  his  home  field 
was  set  afire  by  two  enemy  Qghtcr»;  ordered 
hi3  cxew  lo  baU  out,  last  lo  leave  ih9  ehlp. 
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from  which  six  men  were  paved,  was  killed  In 
the  crash. 

Corp  Philip  N.  Murphy,  under  direct  fire 
from  numerous  enemy  tanks  at  Lyautcy,  in 
north  Africa,  who  went  Into  action  with  an 
assault  gun  and  routed  six  Unks  out  of  the 
woods  into  the  open,  where  the  Air  Forces 
and  observers  for  naval  gunfire  could  locate 
them — and  did. 

Sgt.  John  D.  Sullivan,  who  participated 
In  a  daylight  tttack  on  an  airdrome  at  Cour- 
tais.  in  France;  and.  after  his  plane  had 
IxDmbed  Ita  tarjret,  was  attacked  by  from  20 
to  30  enemy  fighters,  and  destroyed  a  Messer- 
schmit  109. 

Lt  Comdr.  Edward  Henry  O'Hare,  of  the 
Navy,  who  as  aection  leader  and  pilot  of 
flghtmj?  squadron  3  on  February  20,  1942. 
bavmg  lost  the  assistance  of  hia  team  mates. 
Interposed  hla  plane  between  his  ship  and 
an  advancing  enemy  formation  of  nine  at- 
larking  twin-engine  hea\-y  bombers.  Attack- 
ing alone  he  shot  down  five  enemy  bombeis 
and  severely  damaged  a  sixth  before  they 
reached  the  bcmb-releaae  point. 

Lt.  Comdr    Robert  B.   Kelly,  of   the  Navy, 
who    was   awarded    the    Army    Distmguished 
Srrvlce   Crot:    and   tlie  Silver   Star   and    the 
Navy  Cross  with  the  following  citation:   For 
distinguished  conduct  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession and  for  extraordinary  courage  In  com- 
bat  as   commanding  officer  of   the   U.   S.  8. 
PT~34.  when  that  vessel  In  company  with  the 
U.  S    S    PT-41  made  an  attack  on  the  Jap- 
anese  l.ght    cruiser   Kuma  on   the   night   of 
April    8  9.    1942       Despite   extremely    heavy 
shell   fire     •ppoeition  and   the   fact   that   the 
cruiser  was  screened  by  four  enemy  destroy- 
ers, the  PT-S4  closed  to  300-yard  range  and 
made  Fuccessful  torpedo  hits  on  the  enemy 
ciuiser.   finally  sinking  her.      Then,  on   the 
fcliowing   morning.   In   a  narrow  channel  of 
C^  hu   Harb.jr    with   thret  guns  of   the  PT'S4 
out  of  action  and  a  hole  6  feet  across  blown 
thiough  her    C^mmaiidei  Kelly  maneuvering 
to  save  his  boat  from  further  direct  hits  from 
four   attacking   enemy  dive   bombers,   main- 
tained fire  against  the  enemy  until  all  of  his 
remaining  puns  were  out  of  action  and  with 
five   of   his   crew   of   six    killed    or    wounded, 
beached    his    boat.    and.    under    conUnual 
strafing  from  the  enemy  directed  the  removal 
of  the  wounded  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Rear  Admiral  Daniel  Judson  Caliaghan,  to 
whom  the  President,  on  December  9,  1942, 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumouslv, 
presenting  it  to  bis  son,  Lt.  (Jr  Gr  )  Daniel 
J.  Caliaghan,  Jr..  "for  extraordinary  heroism 
and  conspicuous  intrepidity  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty,  during  action  against 
enemy  Japanese  forces  during  the  battle  of 
Guadalcanal  on  the  night  of  November  12-13, 
1942.  Although  outbalanced  in  strength  and 
numbers  by  u  desperate  and  armed  enemv, 
Rear  Admiral  Caliaghan,  with  iiit^euious  tac- 
tical skill  and  superb  coordination  of  units 
under  hia  command,  led  his  forces  Into  batfe 
against  tremendous  odds,  thereby  contribut- 
ing decisively  to  the  routing  of  a  powerful 
Invasion  fleet  and  to  the  consequent  frustra- 
tion of  a  formldf.ble  Japanese  offensive. 
While  fighting  dtirlng  close  range  operations 
In  the  face  of  furious  bombardment  by  su- 
perior enemy  fire  power,  he  was  killed  on  the 
bridge  ol  his  flagship." 

And  then  there  were  the  five  Sullivan  broth- 
ers, all  lost  In  a  single  action  when  the 
cruiser  Juneau  went  down  fighting  last  No- 
vember In  the  battle  of  Guadalcanal  Tliese 
boys,  of  a  Waterloo,  Iowa,  family  h.-d  enlisted 
together  and  had  asked  that  they  be  allowed 
to  serve  together.  And  that  Is  the  way  they 
did  seive  to  the  last  For  them  the  Navy 
has  named  a  new  destroyer — the  U.  8.  S. 
Sulliccns 

It  is  good  to  recall  these  American  heroes. 
Of  Irish  descent,  tonight,  on  March  17,  1943. 
Ar.a  It  la  good  to  know  that  there  are  so 
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many  Americans  who  share,  by  an  ancient 
heritage,  the  love  ol  a  clean  fight  as  only  an 
Irishman  can  love  It.  the  abhorrence  of  op- 
pression as  only  an  Irishman  caji  abhor  it. 
Bin  through  this  heritage,  too.  runs  a  loyalty 
to  true  fnends  and  protectors,  equally  strong, 
equally  constant.  Today  that  loyally  trans- 
cends all  that  has  gone  before.  We  have  seen 
the  attempts  of  enemy  propagandists  In  cur 
country  to  revive  ancient  giudges.  And  one 
by  one,  we  have  seen  them  fall.  In  America 
Uiey  wUl  always  fail.  Here  nothing  in  tlie  past 
can  divide  us  or  hold  us  back  from  this  fight 
which  alms  to  rid  the  world  of  a  kind  of  ver- 
mm  hated  by  the  Iri.-'h  as  wholeheartedly  as 
by  any  people  on  earth. 


Planning  for  the  Post- War  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cp 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or    NIW    ICXXTCO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  30    i  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  23).  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Saturday  the  Senator  from  Penrsylvania 
(Air.  GuFFEY]  delivered  a  very  excellent 
address  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  on  the  subject  Planning  for  the 
Post-Wai  World.  I  e.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follcws: 

Every  American  should  realize  by  now  that 
America  must  plan  for  the  peace  and  for  the 
post-war  world. 

Unless  America  does  plan  to  fight  for  some- 
thing more  than  mere  survival  in  this  total 
war,  the  only  peace  democracy  will  know 
may  l>e  the  peace  of  the  grave  and  the  only 
post-war  planning  that  will  be  done  may 
be  done  for  us  by  the  victorious  Axis. 

To  win  the  war,  we  must  plan  for  the  peace; 
we  must  know  what  we  are  fighting  for; 
we  must  win  the  peace;  we  must  play  our 
part  in  the  post-war  world 

For  that  reason,  aa  a  devoted  supporter 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  World  Court,  I  have  been 
deeply  Interested  in  the  recent  Win  the  Peace 
Resolution  proposed  by  Senators  Hatch,  of 
New  Mexico,  Hiix,  of  Alabama,  Ball,  of  Mm- 
nesota,  and  Bcbton,  of  Ohio. 

My  experience  in  American  politics  goes 
pretty  far  back  and  I  cannot  help  remem- 
bering how  during  the  first  World  War,  the 
late  William  Howard  Taft,  WOfon's  prede- 
cessor In  the  White  House,  Joined  with  other 
Republicaus  In  touring  America  on  behalf 
of  what  was  called  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.     It  sounded   grand. 

In  order  to  make  a  show  of  performance 
for  the  public,  a  conference  was  held  by 
representatives  of  both  parties  on  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  matters  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton, a  conference  which  saved  the  Japanese 
the  trouble  of  sinking  our  battleships  by 
doing  It  for  them,  while  Uiey,  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy,  smilingly  tore  up  some  blue- 
prints. 

Babies  who  were  laorn  that  fatal  winter 
wlien  this  conference  destroyed  the  only 
solid  advantage  we  had  gained  in  the  first 
World  War— the  naval  power  which  Woodiow 
Wilson  had  wisely  fostered  in  the  Pacific — 


were  old  enough  to  die  under  Japanese  bomba 
at  Pearl  Harbor  or  to  be  bayoneted  by  Japa- 
nese troope  at  Wake  Island  and  Bittaan. 

The  consequences  were  as  fatally  direct  as 
exactly  that. 

We  threw  away  the  peace  which  American 
valor  and  President  Wilson  had  won  for  us 
and  condemned  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  to  pass  throuch  the  fire  once 
again  In  a  greater  and  mure  desperate  strug- 
gle, which  today  has  cost  the  lives  of  at  least 
25.000.000  people  and  wUl  cost  our  boys  at 
least  1.000.000  lives  to  say  nothing  of  the 
1300.000.000.000  we  will  have  to  expend  from 
our  Treasiiry  and  our  natural  resources. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  gain  e\'en  a  tem- 
porary military  victory,  as  In  1918.  unless  we 
are  fighting  for  something  rather  than  simply 
struggling  against  something,  to  save  our 
skins. 

As  the  late  William  Howard  Taft  once  said. 
"Even  a  cornered  rat  will  fight  "  Unless  we 
know  what  we  are  fighting  for.  we  are  a 
Nation  of  cornered  rats,  human  animals  ac- 
tuated by  the  blind  instinct  of  srlf-prefer- 
vation.  and  any  victory  won  under  Furh 
terms  would  be  no  more  permanent  than  the 
victory  In  World  War  No.   1. 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  events  of  the 
past  25  years  can  have  any  doubts  that  an- 
other and  greater  third  wcrid  wnr  will  come. 
If  we  miss  our  chance  today. 

In  1920,  Germany  wa.""  down  and  out.  bled 
white,  ruined  economically,  under  foreign 
military  occupation;  In  1920  Soviet  Russia 
was  In  virtual  chaos— wnr  and  revolution, 
forelprn  intervention,  German  Invasion,  fam- 
ine, disease  had  reduced  the  Russian  people 
the  Dark  Ages. 

In  less  thau  a  single  gencmtJcn  these  two 
bcnten,  ruined,  crushed,  dlst;  acted  nations 
had  not  only  recovered  but  had  generated 
gigantic  economic  and  military  power  until 
the  whole  wcrld  watched  with  ewe  and 
anxiety  as  the  Nazi  hordes  wrestled  the  Red 
Army  at  Stalingrad. 

1  warn  you  now  In  all  sincerity  that  no 
matter  how  completely  we  may  crush  the 
Axis  no  matter  how  harmless  and  exhausted 
any  nation  may  seem  to  be  unless  we  win  the 
peace  within  another  20  years  there  will  be 
again  a  great  recovery  and  a  flood  of  new 
aggression  and  new  conquest  which  will  once 
more  ravage  the  entire  planet. 

We  nave  seen  it  happen  once.  It  can  hap- 
pen again.  It  will  happen  again  unless  we 
act  now  to  make  sure  that  It  need  not  happen 
again. 

I  warn  you  that  we  owe  It  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  allies  to  let  them  know  now  where 
we  stand  en  pott-war  plana  and  post-war 
respcrLsibillties  for  world  peace. 

Take  just  one  example— North  Africa.  We 
have  all  watched  with  much  disgust  and  some 
di.^may  the  squabbling  which  broke  out  right 
after  General  Elsenhower  landed  his  army 
and  had  to  choose  between  lighting  the 
French  forces  In  North  Africa,  or  dealing  with 
them. 

Even  the  Casablanca  conference  of  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  did  not  end  this  dispute 
between  rival  French  factions  backed  by  con- 
flicting diplomatic  policies. 

Tills  sqtiabble  was  made  Inevitable  by  the 
plain,  brutal  fact  that  our  other  allies  among 
the  United  Nations  did  not  and  could  net 
know  what  our  foreign  policy  would  ioe  altej" 
1944. 

Like  the  cat  that  once  sat  down  on  a  red- 
hot  stove,  they  weren't  tak.ng  any  chances  - 
with  isolaticuism.  and  alter  the  minority 
party's  gains  In  the  1942  elections,  they  were 
doubly  en  their  guard  a:ia:n:-t  the  possibility 
of  future  reversion  of  the  United  States  to 
a  policy  of  isolation. 

How,  for  example,  could  the  British  Gov- 
ernment take  a  chance  on  a  regime  In  Fiench 
North  Africa — the  region  which  assures  air 
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control  cf  th^  vital  Straits  of  Gibraltar— If 
America  was  going  to  walk  out  on  her  allies 
•gain,  get  back  into  bed.  pull  the  blanket 
over  her  face,  and  leave  England  holding  the 
bag  the  way  we  left  France  holding  the  bag 
•fter  the  last  war? 

Naturally,  under  thrse  conditions  the  far- 
sighted  gentlemen  whc  contrrl  British  for- 
eign policy  tried  t<  make  sure  that  their  man. 
General  DeGaulle.  would  get  control,  if 
America  could  not  guarantee  that  American 
foreign  policy  after  1944  would  still  shoulder 
her  respunsibllities  In  a  post-war  world. 

The  terrible  thing  abcjut  this  situation, 
however,  is  that  we  weaken  the  spirit  of  our 
own  people  aiid  the  morale  of  cur  soldiers  by 
failing  to  plan  our  p<  st-war  policy  new. 

For  If  our  invasion  of  North  Africa  and  our 
coming  invasion  cf  the  European  Continent 
are  'imply  designed  to  "nab'e  cur  ether  as- 
aoclates.  England  and  Ru.ssla.  to  set  up 
regimes  suitable  to  their  re--pectiv'-  govern- 
ments, then  we  are  reducing  ourselves  to  an 
Infamous  position  In  which  we  let  other  peo- 
ple do  cur  thinking  lor  us  and  use  our  wealth 
and  forces  for  their  own  particular  ends. 

How  long  do  you  think  the  American  people 
Will  continue  to  sacrifice  their  children  and 
their  wealth  under  such  conditions? 

If  we  are  net  fighting  for  a  decent,  peace- 
ful post-war  world  why  are  we  tt^'hting  at  all? 
If  we  aren't  willing  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  now  to  figure  out  how  we  can  keep 
the  sort  of  peace  we  want,  why  bother  to  go 
to  war  In  the  first  place? 

I  warn  you  now  that  In  this  refusal  to 
consider  post-war  planning  lies  the  seed  of 
terrible,   crippling   defeatism. 

President  Koo^velt.  Ic-g  than  7  short  years 
ago.  told  us  that  this  generation  of  Americans 
had  a  r»>ndez'.ou.-  with  destlay.  Today  we 
ore  keeping  that  rendezvous. 

It  came  upon  us  because  a  generation  ago 
we  listened  to  the  voices  of  men  who  told 
us  that  the  time  had  come  to  go  back  to 
normalcy,  let  the  i.solatlonlsts  run  the  coun- 
try, make  money  hand  over  fist,  and  talk 
about  the  beauties  of  peace  and  disarma- 
ment in-stead  of  doing  anything  to  maintain 
the  peace  or  to  make  armament  unnecessary. 
Today  we  are  paying  in  blood  and  m 
treai>ure,  m  agony  and  sacrifice,  for  having 
listened  to  tho^e  voices  which  told  us  that 
a  vo'e  for  Hardinc  was  a  vote  for  the  League 
Of  Nations  and  that  sinking  our  Navy  was  a 
guaranty  of  our  peaceful  po.ssession  of  Pearl 
-Harbor.  Guam.  Wake  Island.  Midway,  and  the 
Philippines,  a  guaranty  of  China  s  independ- 
ence and  integrity,  not  to  mention  tl.ose 
•tate-smcn  who  sale*  that  we  -10  years  be- 
fore Neville  Chamberlain  returned  from  Mu- 
nich with  what  he  called  "Peace  In  our 
time" — had  assured  abiding  peace  because 
M.  Brland  of  France  and  Secretary  of  State 
Kellogg  had  negotiated  the  Multilateral  Pact 
for  the  abolition  of  war      Remember? 

And  now.  even  new,  while  Hitler  gathers 
the  energies  of  his  A.\is  forces  for  a  last 
desperate  gamble,  while  Eisenhower's  army 
~"istands  poised  in  North  Africa  and  the  Jap- 
anese behind  their  screen  of  Island  bases 
are  with  equal  desperation  to  that  of  Hitler 
prepanns:  to  strike  as^ain.  even  now  I  hear 
men  in  public  life  rise  and  say  that  we  must 
not  discuss  what  we  are  fighting  for  because 
we  might  di.^agree  about  It  and  stir  up  a  k)t 
of  dangerous  olscusslon. 

What  else.  I  ask  j-ou.  Is  our  Congress  for 
If  we  are  not  to  discuss  the  real  problems 
which  face  the  country,  the  real  choice  which 
we  must  make'' 

This  speech  of  mine  Is.  I  know,  undiplo- 
matic Perhaps  it  is  tmpclitic.  I  don't  know 
Whether  It  Is.  But  the  time  has  come  to 
•peak  the  truth  about  these  things,  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  for  what  we  believe  in. 
what  we  want  with  the  victory  our  men  are 
winiiing  for  us. 

As  a  practical  politician.  1  agree  that  It  Is 
nrt  wise  to  dlstniss  details  of  the  peace  be- 
fi  :e  we  know  the  exact  p<-)st-war  problems 
With    which    we    will    ha.e    to   deal. 


B'.it  I  do  know  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  make  the  great  fundiunental 
decisions  which  will  clear  up.  once  and  for 
all.  in  our  minds  as  well  as  in  that  of  our 
allies,  the  question  of  whether  we  are  to 
continue  Wilson's  and  Rotisevelt's  wise  and 
pract.ci.1  world  policies  or  whether  we  art 
going  to  doom  ourselves  and  the  world — as 
well  as  condemn  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  to  a  fresh  war — to  a  return  to 
normally,  to  phoney  Isolation,  to  Ignorance, 
greed,  and  cowardice,  because  we  haven't 
the  courage  to  Ptand  up  now  and  chart  our 
own  future  course  In  dignity  and  in  honor 
and  m  truth. 


Restrictions  on  Planting  Cotton 


EXTEN.SION  OF  RBIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT,'>iTIVES 

Tiicsdau.  March  30   1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  und.T 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  concurrent 
re.solution  of  the  Legislature  of  Okla- 
homa : 

House   Concurrent    Resolution    14 
Resolution    memorializing    the   Secretary    of 
Agriculture   to   release   the   restrictions   on 
planting  cotton  in  Oklaiioma  for   the  crop 
year  1943 

Whereas  Oklahoma  Is  one  of  the  largest 
livestock  pr(  ducmg  States  In  the  entire 
United  States 

During  the  past  40  years  Oklahoma  has 
produced  the  majority  of  the  feed  with  which 
to  fatten  and  finish  its  own  livestock,  and 
h:\s  been  able  to  buy  such  additional  supplies 
a.s  might  be  necessary  from  nearbv  States; 
and 

Whereas  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Agri- 
cultviral  Adjustment  Agency,  the  feed  we 
have  been  producing  has  been  so  reduced 
that  we  have  been  called  on  to  buy  more  of 
our  necessary  livestock  feed  from  other 
States,  such  as  Texas,  Arkansa«.  Louisiana 
and  MLsslsslppI:  and 

Whereas  those  States  have  also  been  re- 
duced in  the  amount  of  feed  they  can  pro- 
duce Texas  is  now  only  able  to  produce 
protein  feeds  to  the  extent  of  one-half  Us 
requirements,  and  Is  now  competing  with 
Okl.ihoma  for  feed  in  other  States  At  the 
same  time  the  States  that  have  been  furnL<.h- 
Ing  part  cf  the  feed  for  our  livestock  have 
increased  their  own  livestock  and  are  using 
a  greater  proportion  of  their  own  production. 
It  is  now  practically  impossible  to  buy  this 
protein  feed  from  other  States;  and 

Whereas  the  program  of  crop  restrictions 
has  now  resulted  in  a  large  percentage  of  our 
livestock  going  without  the  necessary  protein 
feed.s  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  cf  m.eat 
and  dairy  prt)ducts  and  has  caused  a  large 
percentage  of  the  livestock  being  marketed 
In  a  light  and  unfinished  condition,  and  a 
considerable  amount  being  held  off  the 
market  on  account  of  not  being  fattened 
Thi>  IS  one  of  the  largest  contributing  factors 
m  the  shortage  of  meat;  and 

Whereas  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration has  recently  removed  the  re- 
strictions on  planting  wheat  and  peanuts  for 
1943  crop  and  in  the  case  of  peanuts  are 
o^ering  to  pay  subsidies  equivalent  to  $50 
per  ton  for  the  production  of  peanuts  in  addi- 
tion to  other  paymenu  as  an  Incentive  ui 
plant  peanut*:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re.solred  bv  the  House  of  Rrprcsrntatives  of 
the   nvieteenth    Oklahoma    Legislature    (the 


senate  concumng  therein).  That  we  earnest- 
ly request  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration to  remove  the  restrictions  on  the 
planting  of  cotton  acreage  in  Oklahoma  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  a  larger  production 
of  prote.n  feeds,  cottonseed  oil.  and  cotton 
linters.  All  of  which  is  Important  m  reach- 
ing production  goals  for  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ducts;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  respectfully  submit  to 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration 
that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  In  Oklahoma  will  produce  more  pounds 
of  essential  food,  feed,  ind  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  rational  defense  than  any  other 
crop,  and  'hat  In  thos  sections  where  the 
annual  rainfall  Is  Insufficient  and  on  those 
types  of  soil  where  the  clean  harvesting  of 
peanuts  is  not  possible,  that  every  f.fort  be 
made  to  ;^lant  and  raise  all  of  the  cotton 
possible,  not  only  for  the  fiber  but  for  the  feed 
and  food  that  cotton  will  produce 

We  also  call  to  their  attention  that  with  the 
present  consumption  of  cotton  m  the  United 
States,  ana  with  the  prospects  of  a  large  de- 
mand from  other  countries  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over,  that  the  present  stocks  ol  cotton 
will  be  Insufflcient  to  meet  the  demand 

We  further  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  and  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  that  unltss  restric- 
tions on  the  planting  of  cotton  are  relaxed 
to  allow  the  planting  of  a  larger  acreage 
Oklahoma  will  not  be  able  to  produce  the 
livestock  that  It  ha.s  been  producing,  and  in 
all  prcbability  Oklahoma  livestock  will  be 
reduced  m  the  same  percentage  as  our  pro- 
tein feeds  have  been  reduced  The  State  of 
Oklahoma  will  not  only  have  loit  the  Income 
from  cotton   but  from  livestock  as  well. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  each  farmer  In 
Oklahoma  be  allowed  to  produce  without 
penalty  those  crops  which,  in  his  Judgment, 
can  be  produced,  taking  into  con.sideratlon 
the  type  of  sell  on  his  farm,  the  farming 
equipment  now  owned  by  him.  the  size  of 
his  family,  and  the  needs  for  pr  during  the 
greatest  volume  of  necessary  products,  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  respecti\e  signa- 
tures of  the  presiding  officer  of  each  hou.se 
of  the  legislative,  be  forthwith  tent  to  Claude 
Wlckard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Wa.-^hlng- 
ton.  D.  C  :  to  I.  W  Dugan.  director  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Admlnustratlon.  New  Orlean"!.  La  .  end 
to  H.  P  Moffltt.  State  administrator.  Still- 
water. Okla 

Adopted  by  the  hou.se  of  representatives  the 
3d  day  of  March  1943 

Adopted  by  t.'ie  senate  the  8th  day  of 
March  1943. 

Hahoid  Fuexman. 
Speaker  of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives. 
Clint  Braden. 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 


New  Mexico  National  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or   NEW   ME.XICO 
IN  THE  SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED  STATF>S 

Tuesday.  March  30  aegislatne  day  of 
Tuesday.  March.  23  > .  1943 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard  was  in  the  Philip- 
pine Island.s  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Bataan.  Recently  General  MacArthur 
sent  to  Dr.  V.  H.  Cpensley,  chairman  of 
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the  Bataan  relief  organization  at  AJbu- 
querque,  the  following  message: 

If  I  live.  I  shall   return   to  save   them. 

General  MacArthur  referred  to  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard  men.  I  ask  that 
a  news  article  under  the  date  line  of 
Albuquerque.  N  Mex..  giving  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  mcs.sage  was 
sent,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
iis  follows: 

Mac.Akthux    Sats    Hr'ix    Pkzb    Mehbe&s    or 
Nkw  Mexico  Guard 

Albuquerque.  N  Mex  .  March  4  —In  ft  dra- 
matic personal  message.  Gen  Douglas  Mac- 
.\rthur  tonight  pledged  to  return  to  the 
Philippines  and  rescue  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard  who 
were  taken  prisoner  with  the  fall  ol  Butaan 

"If  I  live.  I  shall  return  to  save  them,"  snid 
General  jidacArthur  In  a  message  to  Dr  V  H. 
Spensley.  chairman  of  the  Bataan  relief  or- 
ganization at  Albuquerque 

Tlie  relief  group  Is  composed  of  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  soldiers  from  New  Mexico. 
Of  the  2  000  .'^Idlers  from  the  State  on 
Bataan.  340  have  been  reported  as  prisoners 
of  war. 


Automobile  Tires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF   SOt'TH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lca\e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  Including  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  of  mine,  which  is  representa- 
tive of  the  man:  complaint*  I  have  heard 
relative  to  the  plan  for  redistribution  of 
automobile  tires.  I  cannot  understand 
why  a  matter  so  important  to  the  war  as 
well  as  the  home  front  has  not  been  han- 
dled in  a  more  expeditious  manner. 

The  letter  follows; 

RoTK  Hill.  S   C  March  25,  1943. 
Hon    James  P    RirHARos, 

Member  of  Cmigres^. 

Fifth  District.  South  Carolina, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Richards-  La-st  full,  at  the  re- 
quest uf  the  P.-esicicnt.  Mr.  Bernard  M 
Baruch  made  a  studv  of  the  natmnal  rubber 
bltuation  after  which  he  outlmtcl  a  very 
practical  and  work.nble  plan  for  cUsiributing 
the  available  tires  to  the  motorists  of  the 
Nation;  which  plan  if  worked  as  Intended, 
wjuld  keep  all  cars  available  for  essential 
drlvuig 

Ur.der  this  plan  the  id'e  tlrer  of  the  Nation 
we.-e  to  he  gathered  together  auc*  redl.3i!ib- 
ute-d  to  these  car  owners  who  need  thcni 
most.  This  stock  of  Idle  tires  wa.s  to  be  used 
for  the  bulk  of  thf-  motorists,  the  ^  gas-ration 
group  ihe.'^e  tlre.s  were  bought  by  the  De- 
fense Supplies  C(>rporati(.>n  from  the  indi- 
vidual owner.s.  aiid  were  sup^xit  d  to  have 
been  inspected  by  experienced  tire  appraisers 
and  sorted  into  groups  according  to  their 
usefulness  If  properly  markf'd  and  sorted 
they  could  have  been  werv  easily  reshlpped 
to  tire  dealers  to  je  rationed  to  the  public. 

"Tie  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  Inform  you 
of.  and  tP  voice  our  protect  against,  these 
BO-caUed    appraisers,    who    have    tlirowu    a 


monkey  wrench  Into  tliLs  whole  program  by 
their  willful  neglect  of  their  Jot.  Warehouses 
scattered  through  the  Caroliiias  are  stacked 
full  of  these  tires;  the  necessary  procedure  is 
worked  out  for  shipping  them  to  the  dealers; 
but.  at  the  last  minute,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  tires  are  not  appraised.  Elach  tire 
has  an  appraisal  value  p;isted  on  it.  It  is  true, 
but  they  have  been  marked  at  random  with 
abcolutely  no  regard  for  thsir  true  value. 
Due  to  this,  and  possibly  other  inefficiencies, 
the  people's  tires  have  been  unnecessarily 
tied  up  new  for  at  least  6  weeks,  with  still  no 
ii'in  o'  improvement  In  the  situation. 

Many  motorists  need  these  tires  seriously, 
and  thf^  •  number  is  growing  dally  as  others 
have  tire  faUurea.  It  is  very  discouraging 
when  a  per.-^ot'  goes  tlirough  all  the  necessary 
rationing  procedure  to  pet  a  certificate  for 
tires  which  he  needs  to  get  to  i-iis  -  ork,  only 
to  find  that  all  the  tires  are  tied  up  In  a 
bunch  oi"  Government  red  tape,  and  that  very 
little,  if  anything  at  all,  is  b.ing  done  to  get 
them  where  he  can  buy  them.  Tills  situa- 
tion is  affecting  the  public  confidence  In  the 
whole  rationing  program;  and  not  only  this, 
but  It  is  seriously  affecting  the  war  effort,  by 
making  it  harder  for  many  workers  to  get  to 
their  Jobs. 

We  respectfu'^  ask  that  you  do  what  ycu 
can  to  cet  this  condition  clarified,  and  get 
these  tires  back  to  the  public  quickly. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Yorke's  Easy  Pat  Tire  Store, 
Per  N  F.  Yorke. 


Are  We  on  Our  Way? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOiN.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  l)een  called  to  a  short  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Blissfitld  (Mich.) 
Advance.  It  is  concise  and  comments  on 
a  subject  in  which  we  are  all  vitally  in- 
tert'sted  at  this  particular  time. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
are  we  on  our  way? 

After  advocating  full  public  ownership  of 
land  as  well  as  control  of  the  Issue  of  credit, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  according  to 
a  London  cable  In  the  New  York  Times,  says: 
"If  I  view  the  situation  rl.ehtly.  the  question 
of  ownership  Is  becoming  steadily  less  Im- 
portant compared  with  that  of  direction  and 
management." 

When  considering  socialization  of  basic  in- 
dustries "for  the  common  good  '  there  is 
nothing  more  basic  than  farming.  Federal 
socialization  of  the  electric -power  Industry  In 
the  United  States  Is  now  well  advanced  and 
Is  being  steadily  pushed  forward  by  a  small, 
powerful  group  of  public  officials.  Electric 
power,  however,  is  but  a  minor  Issue  com- 
pared to  food.  It  Is  merely  an  enteriiig 
wed^e  which  is  being  driven  Into  a  private 
cnterprl.'-e  economy  before  the  people  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  Involved.  It  builds  up 
to  the  archbishop's  suggestion 

We  In  America  have  felt  that  the  Indi- 
vidual ownership  of  land  and  business,  rest- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  people,  developed 
responsibility  and  pride  in  accomplishment 
which  was  the  strength  of  the  Nation  Chil- 
dren in  school  have  been  taught  that  private 
opportunity  in  America  offered  any  man  or 
\koman  with  incentive  and  ambition  a  chance 


to  rise  from  the  poorest  beginnings  to  the 
highest  places  in  industry  or  government. 
Saving  was  fostered;  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty was  something  to  be  proud  of;  the 
average  man  strove  by  hard  work  and  sound 
management  to  accumulate  some  form  of 
inheritance  to  leave  to  his  famUy. 

We  believe  that  the  sole  reason  for  tlie 
existence  of  government  in  a  democracy  was 
to  protect  the  weak,  to  see  that  Justice  was 
based  on  equality,  and  that  the  needy,  the 
incompetent,  and  the  helpless  were  properly 
cared  for  It  has  never  t>een  our  Idea  that 
government  should  compete  with  Its  cwn 
people  in  buslneas. 

A  new  world  trend  toward  socialism  and 
the  leveling  of  opportunity  is  reaching  cut 
to  engulf  us.  Hatred  for  the  tlirifty  is  being 
promoted,  and  accumulated  savings  are  for 
redistribution  to  others.  These  are  hard, 
co'd  facts  stripped  of  glamorous  words. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  propcwes 
the  only  logical  step  that  can  follow  social- 
ization of  basic  Industry.  Conditions  may 
be  somewhat  different  in  England,  but  the 
principle  and  the  effect  on  the  people  remain 
the  same.  He  can  be  thanked  by  the  people 
of  this  country  for  warning  them  of  things 
to  come. 


Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  D.  McWILLlAMS 

OF  connecticxt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  McWILLlAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
bate on  income-tax  measures  has  now 
been  going  on  for  4  days.  I  have  listened 
with  rapt  attention  to  the  remarks  of 
my  various  distinguished  colleagues.  I 
have  tried  to  reconcile  the  well  presented 
remarks  of  those  who  have  spoken 
against  the  Carlson-Rumi  bill  with  my 
own  views.  But  each  day.  as  the  debate 
ended,  I  have  found  that  all  the  oratory 
we  have  heard  during  these  4  days  has 
not  changed  my  conviction  one  iota.  As 
at  the  outset,  I  still  feel  that  the  Carlson- 
Ruml  tax  plan  is  not  only  what  the  peo- 
ple want  but  what  they  should  have. 

To  me  the  whole  problem  is  very  sim- 
ple. Either  we  are  going  to  put  the  tax- 
payers on  a  pay-as-you-earn  basis  and 
not  require  them  to  pay  more  than  1 
year's  taxes  in  1  year  or  we  are  not.  I 
do  not  believe  the  taxpayers  are  prepared 
to  pay  2  years'  taxes  this  year  and  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

To  place  the  great  mass  of  taxpayers 
on  a  current  basis  requires  that  we 
either  abate  1  full  year  of  taxes  or  make 
the  taxpayers  pay  more  than  1  year's 
taxes  at  the  present  high  rate. 

Ultimately,  the  taxpayers  will  have  to 
pay  the  amount  of  taxes  which  in  one 
sense  would  be  abated  by  the  Carlson- 
RuDil  bill.  But  the  money  will  then 
come  from  those  who  are  earning  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  be  taxed  at  a  time  when 
they  will  be  better  able  to  pay  and  not 
in  a  year  when  their  income-tax  load, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  the  other  taxes  they 
are  called  upon  to  pay  today,  would  be 
unreasonable. 
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To  my  mind  the  Carlson-Ruml  plan  Is 
a  simple  and  a  direct  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  abates  the  smaller  tax  of 
the  2  years,  contains  provisions  which 
prevents  the  comparatively  :  .nail  group 
of  p<'rsons  with  extremely  high  incomes 
from  RettinK  windfalls  and  put  the  whole 
Kroup  of  taxpayers  on  a  pay-as-you-earn 
basis  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

I  realize  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion are  not  yet  coKni2ant  of  the  t'-rriflc 
amount  tht-y  are  goinp;  to  have  to  pay  to 
defray  the  cost  of  this  war.  But  the 
least  the  Government  can  do  in  wring- 
inK  this  money  from  the  taxpayers  is  to 
let  them  know  in  advance  what  they 
must  pay  and  to  permit  them  to  pay 
within  reasonable  bounds  of  their  abil- 
ity to  meet  these  obliRations. 

I  appreciate  the  lengthy  consideration 
which  has  been  piven  this  matter  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  has  been  neces- 
sary to  permit  a  complete  expression  of 
opinion.  But  now  that  all  have  had 
their  opportunity  to  be  heard  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  not  di.sappoinl  the 
preat  ma.ss  of  American  taxpayers  by 
further  delay  and  that  favorable  action 
on  the  Carlson-Ruml  bill  will  be  tiken 
forthwith. 


Potato  Ceiling  Price 


Whereas  If  the  price  of  table-stoclc  pota- 
toes was  raiBed  to  the  present  celling  price 
of  selected  sred.  thereby  placing  both  table 
stock  and  selected  seed  potatoes  in  the  same  1 
category,  and  tlie  celUng  on  certified  sred 
abolished,  the  farmers  would  be  encouraged 
to  plant  more  potatoes:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  price  of  table-stock  po- 
tatoes be  raised  to  the  present  ceiling  (  !i 
selected  seed  and  that  the  celling  en  certlflt  cl 
Reed  potatoes  be  Immediately  aboli.shcd;  and 

bf    It    fUtllHT 

Resolvtd.  That  a  copy  of  tlils  memorial  be 
linmediatc'ly  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  Honorable  Claude  R  Wickard. 
Secretary.  United  States  EK^partment  of  Agrl-  j 
culture,  Wn.shlngton.  D.  C  :  Hon.  James  F 
Byrnes.  Director  OfTlce  of  Economic  StablliZii-  ! 
tlon.  White  House.  Washington,  D  C  ;  Hon. 
Prrntls.*  Brcwii.  Director,  OfTlce  of  Price  Ad- 
nilnistrutlon.  Wa.shington.  D  C  ;  and  a  copy 
sent  to  each  of  the  Senati  rs  and  Representa- 
tives representing  the  State  of  Maine  In  the 
United  States  Congress. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  ptay. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  FELLOWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  joint  memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Maine,  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Claude  R.  Wickard. 
Secretary.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture:  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes. 
Director.  Office  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion; Hon.  Prentiss  Brown.  Director. 
Office  of  Price  Administrrtion: 

To  the  Honorable  Cl.mde  R  Wickard.  Secre- 
tary, United  States  Department  ct  Agri- 
culture: Hon.  James  F  Byrnes.  Director, 
Office  of  Economic  ytabilization;  Hon. 
Prentis.s  Brown.  Director.  Office  of  Price 
Atlministration: 

We,  your  memoriallj^ts.  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  m  ninety-flrst  legishHlve  sesMon  as- 
sembled, most  respectfully  present  and  peti- 
tion you  as  follows: 

Wherea.s  amendment  No  5  to  Maxm^um 
Price  Regulation  No  271  froze  the  price  of 
certified  white-seed  potatoes  and  established 
a  differential  for  selected  white-seed  potatoes 
at  75  cents  above  table  stuck  prices;   and 

Whereas  it  is  Impossible  to  define  selected 
seed  potatoes  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
table  stock.  It  would  be  neces.>-ary  to  classify 
all  potatoes  Which  were  not  eligible  for  State 
certification  as   table  stock:    and 

Whereas  If  the  present  celling  price  on  se- 
lected seed  pctatties  la  reduced  to  the  present 
ceiling  price  of  table  stock,  the  price  on 
potatoes  lo  the  grcwrr  would  drt  p  from  75 
centA  to  91  |>er  barrel  and  discourage  the 
farmer  from  plunllng  the  luaxuuum  acreage 
In  19t3;  and 


Problems  Affecting  Food  Production 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BKN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiic.'.day.  Mann  30.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of 
Iowa : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  18 

Whereas  apparently  there  has  been  no  de- 
termination made  by  re.sponsible  officers  of 
the  Government  cf  the  total  required  pro- 
duction of  e.ssentUl  food  and  fiber  for  the 
duration  of  the  w;ir  and  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  following  the  war:   and 

Wherea.«.  food  and  fiber  goals  have  thus  far 
been  established  only  on  a  short-time  basis; 
and 

Whereas  the  W;ir  M.mpowor  Commission 
was  created  for  thr  puIpo^e  ut  analyzing  and 
giving  proper  weight  to  the  minimum  man- 
power requiremer.  ts  of  all  war  Industries 
Inchidmg  agriculture,  the  armed  forces,  and 
the  necessary  civilian  economy,  and 

Whereas  although  several  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  creation  of  said  Manpower 
Commission,  the  drain  of  agriculture  s  trained 
manpower  Into  Industry  and  the  armed 
forces  through  the  Selective  Service  System, 
continues  at  substantially  the  previous  rule, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
auction  sales  have  been  held  and  that  breed- 
ing herds  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  both  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  continue  to  be  reduced  throvigh 
shipment  to  market  as  a  result  of  the  man- 
power shortage  already  existing  throughout 
this  area,  and 

Wliereas  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
agriculture  In  the  Great  Plains  area  normally 
renews  completely  lis  mechanized  equipment 
every  10  years,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
whole  Middle  West  has  Just  come  through  a 
10-year  period  of  depressed  times  which  made 
normal  replacement  difficult,  thus  multiply- 
ing the  miulmum  requirement.^  for  \3c1h  new 
machinery  and  repair  parts,  and 

Whereas  notwlthatandlng  the  recent  In- 
crea.«e  over  previous  allocations  of  Iron  and 
•  teel  for  farm  equipment  granted  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  there  may  reasonably  bt 


reduced  acreage  as  compared  to  1942  for  the 
combined  reasons  of  manpower  shortage  and 
Inadequate  machinery  and  repair  parta,  and 
Whereas  Iowa  now  has  thousands  of  U.s 
young  men  .serving  in  the  armed  forces  and, 
being  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  State,  It 
is  self-evident  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  any  subsequent  drains  on  our  manpower 
have  and  must  come  from  our  farms,  and 

Whereas  if  Iowa  Is  to  contribute  her  best 
In  this  prosecution  of  this  total  war,  it  can 
only  be  done  through  maximum  utilization 
cf  Its  one  great  resource,  namely,  agriculture, 
and. 

Whereas  this  can  be  done  only  if  Immediate 
and  realistic  consideration,  followed  by  posi- 
tive action,  be  given  to  the  minimum  le- 
qulrements  of  our  farmers  In  the  fields.  Man- 
power, machinery,  repair  parts,  tires,  gaso- 
hne,  credit  availability,  credit  cast,  nonre- 
course production,  loans,  equitable  relation- 
ship between  price  floors  and  ceil.ng  10  pro- 
duction costs  to  the  added  risks  incident  to 
the  efforts  to  meet  expanding  production  goals 
under  wartime  conditions,  the  apparent  ne- 
cessity for  lifting  all  acreage  restrictions  on 
wheat  and  other  commodities  as  has  been 
done  for  corn:   Now,  therefore,  be  U 

Resolved  by  the  hcmse  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring)  :  That  we  earnestly 
recommend  and  ask  that  the  Senate  Com- 
niillee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  make  an 
Immediate  and  thorough  investigation  of  all 
the  agricultural  '  musts'  to  the  end  that  the 
requirements  of  sufficient  manpower,  sufficient 
current  credit,  proper  price  relationship  be- 
tween production  costs,  ceilings  and  floors. 
sufficient  farm  machinery  and  repair  parts. 
gasoline,  rubber,  fertilizer,  and  other  neces- 
sary supplies  be  definitely  determined  on  a 
long-time  basis  not  only  for  the  war  years, 
but  for  the  reconstruction  period  following 
the  war.  and  allotted  to  agriculture  8<i  that 
sufficient  food  and  fiber  may  be  forthcoming 
to  meet  incrcasliii^ly  expanciaig  goals  and  to 
supplv  the  requirements  of  our  armed  force.s, 
the  civilian  population,  the  Irnd-le.ise  com- 
mitments to  the  allied  nations,  and  food  for 
occupied  countries  and  that  such  investiga- 
tion include  the  careful  weighing  and  con- 
sideration of  the  interrelationship  and  di- 
vision of  authority  and  responsibility  among 
the  following  agencies  in  connection  with 
such  determination:  Ur.lted  States  Depar'.- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, War  Production  B-ard.  War  Man- 
power Commission,  Office  of  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator: be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  t^e 
transmitted  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from 
Iowa,  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Secretary  cf 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  Chairman  ct 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Harry   E    Weichman. 

Haroi-d  Fulton, 

On  the  part  0/  the  house. 

Paul   P    Stewart, 
On  the  part  of  the  senate. 


Gas  and  Tire  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1943 

Mr.  OATHING8.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*  In  the  Ric* 


ORD,  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  county  farm  bureau,  of  Craighead 
County.  Ark.: 

"Resolution  regarding  the  rationing  of  gas. 
tires,  and  tractor  fuel  to  farmers  of  Craig- 
head County,  Ark. 

"Whereas  the  present  method  used  by  the 
ration  Iward  in  rationing  farmers  In  the  use 
of  gajs,  tires,  and  tractor  fuel  has  resulted  in 
Increased  use  of  these  products  rather  than 
a  decrease  as  Intended  and  requires  a  great 
loss  of  time  by  farmers,  many  thousands  of 
extra  miles  of  driving,  great  quantities  of 
extra  gas.  and  more  fuel  for  tr  ctors  than 
would  have  been  used  otherwise:  and 

•  Whereas  the  average  farmer  lives  about 
1.5  miles  from  the  office  of  the  local  ration 
board  As  set  up  now  he  is  required  to  make 
an  average  of  at  least  f  jur  trips  per  quarter, 
necessitating  a  total  of  120  miles  of  extra 
driving  for  each  farmer:  and 

"Whereas  on  each  trip  it  is  necessary  to 
wait  in  line  at  the  ration  office  an  average 
of  at  least  2  hours  and  since  the  ration 
board  is  not  open  at  night  and  will  not  an- 
swer telephone  calls  at  night,  such  trips  must 
be  made  at  a  time  that  takes  the  farmer  away 
from  his  work.  Some  farmers  have  reported 
as  much  as  10  days  lost  the  first  quarter  of 
rationing,  which  time  Is  sorely  needed  on  the 
farm   or  food   production   will   be   reduced 

"Whereas  there  is  no  conceivable  good 
whatever  that  ca^  possibly  come  from  ration- 
ing tractor  fuel.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
reason  for  rationing  It  Is  that  farmers  might 
use  the  lu.l  in  their  cars  in  lieu  of  gas  No 
farmers  think  that  would  be  done  and  If  It 
has  been  done  rationing  fuel  would  in  no 
way  stop  It.  as  rationed  fuel  would  work  In 
a  car  as  veil  as  fue.  not  rationed. 

"Whereas  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
office  there  are  approximately  3.000  farmers 
In  Craighead  County  who  have  cither  trac- 
tors, cars,  or  trucks,  or  both,  who  must  get 
rationing  stamp.s  at  the  county  seat  ration 
board,  necessitating  an  extra  burden  on 
farmers  of  a  tola'  of  120,000  hours  of  time 
lost,  a  consumption  of  24.000  gallons  of  extra 
gas.  and  extra  wear  on  tires  of  360.000  extra 
miles  of  driving 

"Whereas  the  method  used  in  rationing 
tires  forces  farm  necessity  trucks  to  be  with- 
out a  spare  tire  from  3  to  8  days  each  time  a 
tire  blows  out  Tires  are  getting  thin  and 
during  that  period  It  often  happens  that  an- 
other tire  blows  out.  which  necessitates  un- 
told trouble.  Ix)ads  of  livestock  in  most 
cases  have  to  be  unloaded  at  nearby  farms 
and  fed,  a  man  hired  to  stay  with  the  truck, 
a  car  hired  to  make  a  trip  to  the  ration 
board,  from  1  to  5  days  test,  cattle  and  hogs 
In  bad  condition  reloaded  to  continue  on  to 
market,  still  without  a  spare.  All  of  which 
Is  ruinous  to  his  success  and  extremely  dis- 
heartening to  the  farmer. 

Whereas,  trained  and  experienced  under 
grim  necessity,  farmers  are  already  experts  In 
saving  tires  and  gas  They  can  show  ration 
board  officials  tricks  about  saving  they  never 
before  thought  of  Beyond  the  amount  re- 
quired by  bare  necessity,  farmers  simply  do 
not  buy  gas  or  tires  Now  above  all  times 
they  would  not  pleasure  drive  when  they  are 
bending  every  possible  effort  to  overcome  la- 
bor shortages  Under  the  present  rationing 
system.  It  Is  economy  to  avoid  as  many  trips 
to  the  ration  board  as  possible,  therefore, 
they  get  stamps  for  what  they  think  will  be 
the  maximum  used.  They  then  fear  that  if 
not  used  they  might  be  cut  next  time  and 
then  run  out  As  a  result,  aside  from  the 
extra  amount  used  In  this  endless  trek  to 
ration  boards,  there  are  actually  more  ga^ 
and  tires  used  than  would  be  a^ed  without 
the  prMent  system. 

"Wnweas  farmers  do  not  object  to  being 
rationed,  they  want  only  the  least  amount 
of  tires,  gas.  and  fuel  ibroluteljr  neceMary 
to  carry  out  their  pledged  production;   they 
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do  object  to  the  wasteful  and  extravagant 
method  used  in  rationing  farmers  for  the 
reasons  herein   set  out :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  tractor-fuel  rationing  be 
Immediately  eliminated.  That  If  It  Is  de- 
sired to  continue  to  ration  gas  and  tires  to 
farmers,  that  it  be  done  at  community  meet- 
ings at  night  to  avoid  loss  cf  time.  That  a 
representative  of  the  ration  board  be  present 
at  the  meeting,  or  that  It  be  handled  by  the 
county  agent.  That  each  farmer  be  given  a 
pledge  card  to  sign,  stating  that  he  will  not 
use  gas  cr  tires  for  any  purpose  whatever  ex- 
cept wheri  necessary  to  further  the  operation 
of  his  farming,  except  2  gallons  per  week. 
which  be  used  to  drive  to  church,  funerals, 
school  In  rainy  weather,  etc.  That  he  will  not 
buy  tires  unless  both  he  and  the  local  garage 
man  agree  that  the  old  tire  cannot  be  re- 
paired State  on  the  pledge  card  the  pen- 
alty to  follow  In  case  he  is  found  guilty  of 
violating  his  pledge. 

"When  the  pledge  Is  properly  signed,  then 
give  the  farmer  a  certificate  that  will  entitle 
him  to  get  gas  or  tires  from  his  local  service 
station.  Do  away  with  stamps.  It  Is  far 
bette  for  one  rationing  official  to  go  to  3  000 
farmer.s  at  night  meetings  assembled,  than 
for  3.000  farmer?  to  go  to  rationing  officials 
In  the  daytime,  thereby  losing  3.000  work 
days  in  this  county. 

•"This  resolution  has  no  reference  to  ration- 
ing anyone  other  than  actual  farmers  and 
their  assistants  This  resolution  Is  not  In- 
tended in  any  way  to  criticize  or  reflect  on 
the  local  board.  It  Is  directed  to  the  higher- 
ups  in  charge  of  the  plan  " 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  Craighead 
County  (Ark  )  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as- 
sembled In  regular  session,  this  23d  day  of 
March  1943. 

Craighead  County  Farm  Bureau, 
E   L.  E>i:AN,  President. 
Eric  Rogers,  Secretary. 


Payment  of  1942  and  1943  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  23).  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  the 
1942  and  1943  income  taxes  entitled 
"Forget  'Forgive'  ".  written  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Lambright.  one  of  the  able  editors  of  the 
Nation,  published  in  the  Tampa  Sunday 
Tribune  of  March  21.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forget  "Forgive"' 

To  Senators  Andiiews  and   Pepper  and   Con- 
gressman Petebson. 

Gentlemen:  From  time  to  time  throughout 
the  year  we  are  urged  by  zealots  of  one  cause 
or  another  to  send  you  telegrams  cr  write  you 
letters  for  or  against  those  measures  which 
are  to  have  the  privilege  of  your  distinguished 
consideration.  This,  as  you  know,  we  have 
not  done.  We  believe  that  if  a  measure  has 
the  support  or  opposition  cf  our  newspaper, 
the  place  for  our  sentiments  l«  tn  the  paper 
and  not  in  private  communication. 

Currently,  Jn  common  with  some  M  per- 
cent of  your  conetttuents,  we  find  ourselves 


deeply  concerned  over  the  tax  measures  which 
are  soon  to  ht  the  subject  of  debate  In  the 
House  and  Senate. 

In  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  received 
Friday  we  are  informed  that  ""Congressional 
cloakrooms  buzzed  today  with  discussion  of 
possible  compromises  that  would  abate  a  part 
but  not  all  of  1  year's  income  taxes  in  ar- 
riving at  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  '  A  Cali- 
fornia Representative  announces  that  there 
will  be  ""verv-  substantial  opposition  among 
Republican  Representatives  to  any  plan  which 
completely   forgives   the   year's   taxes" 

Minority  Leader  Mabtin  terms  as  a  '"mon- 
strosity "  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  which 
would  make  pay  as  you  go  optional  for  any 
taxpayer  who  elected  to  double  up  by  pay- 
ing ofl  2  years"  taxes  within  1  year. 

In  cur  observation  we  have  found  no  single 
voter  among  your  constituents  opposed  to  a 
pay-as-you-go  lax.  The  only  question  dis- 
cussed It:  How  we  are  to  get  on  that  happy 
basis.  No  doubt  you  have  already  been  pon- 
dering that  problem  yourselves,  and  we  write 
this  letter  to  suggest  that  statesmanship,  and 
your  own  political  considerations  alike  point 
the  wisdom  of  finding  the  right  answer. 

WHENCE  THE  WORI)  "rORCIVE  '? 

There  is  one  word  used  In  all  the  ret.ms 
of  tax  copy  that  come  to  us  over  the  wires 
from  Washington  that  we  would  like  to  warn 
you  against.  That  is  the  word  forgive  We 
have  only  the  dictionary  to  help  us  when 
we  try  to  get  the  meaning  of  your  dlsctisslons 
on  the  floor  of  Congress:  and  when  we  turn 
to  the  word  "forgive"  In  our  Webster  we  find 
that  it  means  to  give  up  claim  to  requital. 

As  we  understand  It  you  are  now  work- 
ing on  the  1943  Federal  tax  laws.  Until  those 
laws  are  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  ty 
the  President  cur  Government  hasn't  any 
claim  for  requital  from  us  In  the  year  1943. 
Until  the  1943  tax  law  Is  passed  our  Govern- 
ment therefore  can't  "forgive"  our  taxes  for 
that  year 

So  let  us  suggest  first  that  If  you  will  do 
your  best  to  expunge  the  word  "forgive"  from 
the  forthcoming  debates  you  will  be  render- 
ing a  service  to  clear  thinking  on  the  floors 
of  your  respective  houses  not  to  mention 
the  service  to  ourselves  as  your  constituents 
who  are  not  asking  to  be  forgiven  anything 

On  this  same  subject,  we  will  expect  to  go 
on  paying  at  regular  quarterly  intervals  the 
highest  taxes  we  can  pay  till  we  have  this 
war  won  and  a  sound  peace  established.  As 
We  see  it.  what  you  are  about  to  debate  is 
the  name  to  be  given  to  the  label  on  what 
we  pay.  Shall  the  payment  that  we  make 
next  September  15  be  labeled  "1942  taxes" 
or  "1943  taxes,"'  or  half  and  half?  Wed  all 
prefer  to  pay  as  we  go.  and  inasmuch  as 
this  is  true,  why  not  put  a  current  label  on 
our  payments?  The  money  comes  into  the 
Government  Just  tlie  same. 

It'll  be  argued  that  some  of  us  may  not 
make  as  much  money  in  1943  as  we  did  In 
1942  and  the  Government  will  lose  a  per- 
centage of  the  diflerence  If  you  labeled  our 
remaining  1943  payments  as  current  taxes. 
All  right,  fix  your  law  so  that  our  taxes  will 
be  based  on  1942  income,  if  it  Is  the  higher. 

rrS    ALL    IN    THE    "LABEL" 

No  doubt  a  certain  percentage  of  us  will 
pass  on  to  our  Jubt  rewards  In  the  last  half 
of  the  year.  As  we  do.  we  presume  our 
widows  and  orphans  would  have  to  pay  all 
the  present  1942  tax  and  a  percentage  of  1943. 
If  our  tax  payments  are  labeled  "1943."  they'd 
only  have  to  dig  Into  the  Insurance  for  a  few 
months'  taxes.  The  Government  might  lose 
a  little  on  this  for  a  year,  but  certainly  not 
much 

We  believe  you  know  we  don't  suffer  under 
the  Illusion  that  a  newspaper  Is  likely  to 
know  more  abc;ut  taxes  than  Secretary  Mnrr* 
genthau,  or  more  abrjut  war  than  General 
Marshall.  But  it's  quite  possible  that  our 
contacu   with   your   conslittienu   ere   more 
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continuous,  and  pow,ibly  clc^^r.  than  yours. 
We  believe  they  feel  about  this  lax  debute 
Just  as  we  do  Of  "ne  thing  we  are  ab- 
BOlutely  confident.  W  are  all  of  us  fed  up 
with  the  uncertainties  and  confusion  that 
were  faced  with  when  you  gentlemen  in 
Congress  dont  pfts.8  the  tax  law  until  9 
months  of  the  year  have  passed.  So  please 
get  busy  and  do  the  best  you  can  to  pass  the 
tax  law  and  let  us  know  where  we  stand. 
Ar.d  phase  do  your  best  to  persuade  ycur- 
aelves  and  your  as.soclatrs  that  whatever  you 
call  the  tax  payments  that  we  make  four 
times  every  year,  you  aren't  forgiving  us 
anything. 


In  Time  of  War,  Prepare  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  | 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or    PENNSVIVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1943 

Mr  KEI.LEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Incliidf  as  my  remarks,  the  .splendid  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Philip  M.  Klutznick. 
president  of  the  supreme  advisoi-y  council 
of  the  A.  Z.  A.  Junior  Ordi-r  of  the  B'nai 
B'nth.  at  the  memorial  .st-rvice  for  the 
A.  Z.  A.  war  dead,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  on 
F'biuary  21,  1943,  entitled  -In  Time  of 
War,  Prepare  for  Peace."  Mr.  Kh;tznick 
is  also  the  Administrator  of  the  Homes 
U-.e  Service,  National  Housing  Aycncy, 
WashinRton.  D.  C. 

The  addre.ss  follows: 

This  is  a  solemn  moment.  Here  In  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  8yml>illcally  dark- 
ened each  night  by  the  overhanging  and 
awesome  fear  of  destruction,  we  gather  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memories  of  our  brothers 
whose  earthly  remains  have  been  consumed 
by  the  ravages  of  war.  We  know,  as  we 
spealc  here,  that  each  tick  of  the  pendulum 
n^.ay  yet  add  another  name  to  the  roster. 
We  are  not  provincial,  we  know  that  otir 
losses  are  but  an  Intlniteslmal  portion  of 
those  suffered  in  this  universal  catastrophe. 
In  singling  out  our  own  for  memorial  we 
record,  as  well,  our  innermost  feelings  for 
the  coun'lr.ss  thousands  already  occupying 
seats  in  the  Olympus  reserved  for  those  who 
perish  In  this  struggle 

We  speak  of  our  own  because  we  knew 
them  best — becatise  we  were  tied  to  one  an- 
other by  a  taut  and  unyielding  bond  of 
brotherhootl.  Few  of  these  Indivldun'.s  were 
known  to  all  of  us  person.illv -<loubtless  no 
one  present  ever  saw  the  physical  likeness 
Of  each  of  our  brothers— but  all  of  them  were 
known  to  us  spiritually  Did  we  not  labtir 
together  for  a  better  world?  Did  we  not 
Strive  as  one  t(»  achieve  the  ldealt.«m  that 
we  learned  topether''  Did  we  not  vow  at 
the  altar  of  the  seven-armed  candelr.br.i 
graced  by  the  eternal  Moj;en  Dovid  that  we 
wou!d  love  God  and  Country  as  well  as  to 
perform  those  acts  which  distinguish  right 
from  wrong  even  In  the  Innermost  recesses 
of  the  darke&t  and  nuist  li^noble  corners  of 
the  world.'  Dtdn  t  we  together  pledge  our 
Bacred  honor  to  preserve  our  countncB  -we, 
of  the  United  States,  others  of  Canada,  with 
our  lives.  If  need  be?  It  wa-s  a  pledge  which 
has  been  kept  to  the  everlasting  glory  of 
••ch  person  we  remember  today. 

With  all  due  reverence  for  the  departed, 
we  do  not  gathtr  for  the  purpose  of  recalling 
the  personal  traiu  of  each  Th  so  were 
boys — they  had  not  yet  achieved  iheix  just 


position  in  a  peacetime  society— they  were  ! 
but  reaching  for  their  placed  In  the  sun  of 
normal  atTairs  when  the  grim  reaper,  who 
works  overtime  In  these  chaotic  days,  cut 
them  down.  They  were  nne  young  ro<n. 
sturdy  and  strong  as  the  timelet,6  o^ik  -they 
were  promising  young  men,  wliose  luturts 
were  cu:  hioned  in  the  reservoirs  of  sound 
spiritual  values.  Yet.  as  our  hearts  ache  at 
the  memory  of  th  ir  sacriflci  s,  and  a.s  tears 
well  up  in  the  recollection  of  the  violence  of 
their  departures,  at  the  base  of  our  emo- 
tions Is  the  thought  of  the  one  common  de- 
nominator which  took  these  brothers  from 
via — war.  In  all  candor,  it  is  not  so  mr.ch  tht; 
intrinsic  value  of  each  vounK  man  as  the  inci- 
dent of  his  valorous  particii>rttion  in  th.s 
ghastly  blood  bath  that  moves  u&  to  paui>e 
and  pay  hallowed  trlbu'e. 

There  are  some  people  who  war  for  the 
sake  of  war.  There  are  those  who  have 
breached  the  peace  of  the  world  too  many 
times  In  the  century  p.ist.  The*€  are  men 
without  souls,  who  believe  with  Spengler,  that 
w.ir  Is  essential  to  the  full  development  of 
man-that  no  people  can  achic\e  true  grtat- 
ncss  except  as  they  boll  in  the  Ilanuug  caul- 
dron of  physical  and  mortal  comhat  The.se 
are  the  people  who  strut  in  the.r  unlforniS. 
these  are  the  people  who  desecrate  the  holi- 
ness of  mankind  and  eternity  of  the  Almighty 
by  claiming  to  be  a  master  race  To  stu  h 
we  do  not  pay  tribute  even  though  the  Inci- 
dent of  their  passing  may  have  been  a  thou- 
sand wars. 

We  honor  our  heroes  today  because  they 
were  rai.-ed  in  the  tradition  that  hat-.s  war — 
abhors  <he  concept  that  man  must  evolve 
from  mtirder  and  destruction.  The.se  young 
men  fought  valiantly  and  dietl  nobly,  not  for 
the  sake  of  war  but  lor  the  sacred  cause  of 
humanity  I  do  not  recall  nor  would  time 
permit  the  recitation  of  the  Intimate  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  supreme  s.icnhce  of 
each  of  our  buddies.  Geographically,  their 
earthly  remains  are  so  scattered  as  e  en  the 
forces  of  righteousness  are  scattered  over  the 
devastated  battle  fronts  of  this  global  con- 
flict. Prom  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya,  to 
the  foxholes  of  Bitaan.  from  the  once-shat- 
tered defenses  of  Pearl  Harbor,  to  the  bombed 
but  firm  British  isles.  Really,  it  matters  very 
little  where  their  earthly  remains  rest.  It 
matters  much  what  they  soti^tht  to  achieve. 
From  a  knowledge  of  the  young  men  we  call 
ours.  I  form  the  Arm  belief  that  In  their  in- 
nermost conscieno  -s.  to  a  greater  or  les.ser  de- 
gree they  sought  the  same  objectives  as  one 
of  their  number  who  Is  singled  out  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mariner  of  men  we  honor. 

He  was  a  s.ight  youngster  from  my  home 
town.  When  I  saw  him  last,  ne.irly  2  ye.  • '. 
ago.  he  was  full  of  the  vitality  of  youth.  His 
wa.s  a  pungent  and  active  exl.stence.  He  loved 
people  and  he  adored  life.  He  was  a  medical 
aide  forbidden  by  the  Geneva  convention  to 
bear  arms,  Hymie  Epstein  was  one  of  a  small 
force  sent  out  on  the  New  Guinea  fnnt  to 
carry  rations  to  a  unit  which  had  t)een  cut 
ofl  in  n  forest.  The  mission  had  to  creep  from 
mudhole  to  mudhole  between  two  converging 
lines  of  Intense  Jap  fire  Nightfall  compelled 
the  unit  to  stoij — It  wa.s  impo.ss;bIe  to  see 
Where  to  go.  Then  the  Jap  snipers  and  ma- 
ch  tie  gunners  went  to  .,ork  In  earnest 

Hymlc  was  lylnij  at  the  side  of  the  M.ijor 
when  a  man  ahead  wi^a  hit  B<A\  of  thi  m 
saw  It.  In  the  Major's  words,  "I  would  not 
order  ai.yone  to  gc  out  In  that  Are  to  get  that 
man.  1  could  not.  It  was  Just  throwing  one 
lifi.'  after  another."  But,  our  Hymle.  without 
orders  crawled  ri^ht  through  the  mud  to  the 
siile  of  the  wounded  man  and  applied  the 
lUe  saving  remedies  he  carried  with  him. 
He  got  back!  Again,  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night  he  performed  a  similar  feat  without 
htsitatlon.  When  dawn  bi'gan  to  brighten 
the  skies  over  Buna  a  third  man  was  hit. 
Our  bov  went  forth  again  driven  by  a  sense  of 
duty.    The  Japs  put  on  »ill  that  they  had  on 


that  little  bit  of  hallowed  ground  where  a 
mere  slip  of  a  lad  wa.«  tryine  to  tie  together 
a  broken  thread  of  life.  This  time  he  did 
not  Clime  b.n  k 

His  Major  has  since  said.  'You  never  know 
who  is  going  U)  be  a  good  soldier,  and  who 
isn't  But  when  they  arc  handing  honorH 
around,  you  can  give  mine  to  that  littlo 
Hymlc  and  that  goes  for  all  of  us  "  It  in 
reported  that  his  comrndes  within  his  com- 
pa:;y  hard-bitten  warriors  llvlne  In  water- 
fined  mud  holes  and  fi.-htinK  ofT  creepln(» 
fever  as  well  as  Jap  sh.i  tiv>.,«  -rr-  can  f^nly 
tighten  their  Ups  and  l-  k  f.o  Rwav  when 
they  mention  tha«e  who  have  gone  and  the^ 
hear  recounted  the  feats  of  this  little  A  Z  A. 
boy  All  thev  can  say  as  thev  beat  away  the 
tearj;  Is.  'He' was  one  swell  little  guy,   that 

Hymle  " 

Thpsf  batMers  of  New  Guinea  did  not  stop 
to  philosophize  on  Hyniles  accomplishment;. 
It  Is  quite  p<;ftsible  that  the  Major  will  ha\e 
his  wav  and  the  deeds  of  that  -swell  llttl« 
guy"  w'tll  be  recoenized  pof'huniously  by  a 
piece  of  pretty  metal  and  that  there  will  t-e 
recorded  In  th"  archives  of  our  tomorrows  a 
special  tribute  to  one  of  our  boys  but  even 
this  wll'  not  adequately  rec(jrd  what  moti- 
vated Hvmle  and  certiili  ly  inspired  the  oth'!l 
btiys  whom  we  reverently  recall  today 

I  will  never  believe  that  the  mere  flesh  ar  d 
bone  of  a  wounded  man  was  the  compelling 
force  Here  »a-^  a  b<iy  torn  In  a  faith,  whu  h 
we  seek  to  stimulate,  to  which  one  mai  s 
life  was  most  Important  l  believe  that  Ms 
reflexes  responded  to  that  ace-old  concept 
that  man  Is  created  In  th.  Ima^^e  of  God  and 
that  to  destroy  otie  man  Is  to  dettroy  tne 
world.  He  atid  other  heroes  gave  their  li\e8 
to  pre.erve  that  thoxiRht— to  save  human  ty 
from  the  barbarous  ar.d  medieval  notion  tl  at 
an  intansible  thing  called  a  state  Is  grea'er 
than  the  Images  of  the  AlmlKhty  They 
fought  and  they  died  to  estab'ish  the  ditn  ty 
ol  man  acalnst  the  aegressor  who  would 
stultifv  the  sotil  of  man  by  making  him  the 
tool  and  plaything  of  other  rr.en  TT  ey 
fought  those  who  would  create  Goldea 
Calves — whether  yuu  call  them  that  or  Duce 
or  Fuehrer — to  supplant  Him.  who  from  the 
ll'Thtning-lit  mount,  delivered  a  code  that 
forcefully  negates  slaver'  and  eovse-stepp  ng 
by  whatever  name  you  may  call  It. 

So  we  honor  our  heroes.  They  gave  evc-y- 
thlng  they  had  to  save  the  right,  the  pre- 
cious rlcht  of  humans  to  live  with  dignity 
and  without  fear.  Can  we  stop  bj  merely 
utterlnt;  words  of  pn\lse?  Have  they,  by 
their  passing  already  selflessly  achieved  for 
us  who  live  that  rich  right  or  have  tlcy 
merely  qualified  us  for  the  finals,  as  It  wtre, 
when  the  real  battle  will  be  won  or  lost? 
If  we  stop  her"  we  desecrate  their  memories. 
If  we  will  pay  real' tribute  let  us  think  and 
act  clearly  In  the  immediate  days  nhe»d. 
This  war  Is  not  yet  won.  It  will  be.  althoieh 
the  date  may  be  socmer  or  later.  By  "he 
combined  might  on  the  battlefronts  and  la 
the  less  glorious,  but  equally  vital,  produc- 
tion line  the  United  Nation^;  have  and  ire 
forging  the  weapons  of  destruction  tl-iat  to- 
day  and   tomorrow   will   prove   Invlnc-ble 

Before  me  are  men  wl.o  hive  already  Cls- 
tlngulshed  themselves  In  a  record  of  home- 
front  activity  which  1«  the  marvel  of  seasoiied 
veterans  Before  me  are  men  who  before  U-ng 
will  leave  their  civilian  days  to  do  battle  all 
of  whom  I  know  will  serve  with  distinct  on 
and  all  of  whom  I  pir.y  God  shall  return  to  us 
s;.fe  and  sound.  Our  determination  to  *ee 
this  physical  strugTle  through  to  a  v!ct4^ri"1us 
end  knows  no  limitation  and  will  brook  no 
bounds. 

Is  that  the  whole  anewet?  Etnphntlcally 
no  It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  the  dls- 
agteeable  conflict  attending  the  q\iestlon  of 
preparation  which  led  up  tc  the  war  Is  re- 
peating Itself  in  a  far-reaching  and  equally 
Important  conflict  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
sliali  prepare  for  the  peace.    The  ihocklng 


demonstrations  of  some  cf  our  self-styled 
leaders  of  i:atkjnal  thoi:ght  shelving  all  con- 
cern for  the  world  after  the  war  under  the 
t>moke  screen  cf  "Lets  win  the  war  first"  Is 
equaled  only  by  the  abominable  ignorance 
which  Sought  to  stymie  our  great  President 
ar.d  Commander  in  Chief  In  his  determina- 
tion to  prepare  cur  Nation  for  an  Inevitable 
war  If  the  lo.ss  of  cur  boys  Is  not  to  be  a 
mockery  if  the  countlfss  thousands  of  lives 
wh:ch  w;ll  be  ofTered  In  the  days  ahead  to  ce- 
blroy  every  vestige  of  aggression  is  not  iv  be 
a  prelude  to  Woild  War  No  3.  then  our  mem- 
ories must  be  ."^harpened  to  avcid  a  debacle 
I'l  the  days  after  the  wai  which  could  well  be 
humanity's  count  of  10  Remember,  my 
friends,  that  it  was  on  September  8,  1939.  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  declared 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  limited  national 
rmergency  Weighted  down  by  isolationism, 
slowed  by  the  softness  of  'it  can't  happen 
here  ■  philosophlzer?  when  war  finally  cam.e 
on  December  7.  1941.  we  suffered  a  national 
humiliation  at  Pent'  H:irfcor  For  n.oiuhs  we 
Inched  our  participation  into  this  llte-and- 
dea'h  strupgle  ever  on  the  defensive,  nexer 
quite  summonirc  the  trtmendous  strength 
that  was  needed  tc  (ifTset  the  vicious  power  of 
a  foe  prepared  for  total  war  I  shi:dder  to 
think  of  what  might  have  been  our  fate  had 
our  great  leader  lacked  the  foresight  or  the 
cruiage  to  start  us  on  a  slow  and  laboriotis 
road  to  rearmament  m.cre  th;in  2  years  before 
the  nightmare  cf  that  Hawaiian  Sunday 

Now  we  are  a  Nation  of  warriors  Yester- 
day we  built  automobiles,  refrigerators,  toys, 
and  radios  Tod?^y  ve  make  planes,  cuns. 
fchips.  and  tanks  Yesterday,  we  thought 
only  of  peace  Except  for  the  grace  of  clear 
vlslo^ed  leader.-h:p.  today  there  are  those 
who  basked  In  that  illusive  peace  who  would 
reject  that  we  should  think  cf  peace  now. 
I  ha\e  seen  with  m\  own  eyes  the  conversion 
of  grrat  parts  of  cur  Industrial  machine  from 
peace  to  war  I  have  lived  with  the  problem, 
as  have  you  of  converting  the  national  m:nd 
Irom  its  comfort  to  a  rea'lzation  of  its  dan- 
ger unwittingly  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Jap  himself  in  a  sneaky  and  atrocious  and 
unprovoked  attack  I  say  confidently  that 
the  miraculcus  metamorphosis  which  in  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  f.nds  us  on  the  offensive 
In  virtually  every  theater  of  war  wjis  but  a 
simple  transform:ition  when  compared  to  the 
stupendous  tasks  that  He  ahead  of  us  when 
the  bombs  have  ceased  their  singing  descents 
and  when  cannons  no  longer  roar  over  most 
of  the  worlds  geography  When  we  view 
realistically  the  problems  of  economic  and 
social  reconstruction,  the  tasks  of  reclaiming 
bodies  and  souls,  the  reestabllshment  of  peace 
and  order,  the  conflicting  claim  and  historic 
hat;eds  -all  of  which  must  find  imagina- 
tive and  cieative  thinking  and  action  fc  i  so- 
lution I  submit  that  we  Invite  a  disaster  at 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  that  will  reduce 
Pearl  Harbor  to  an  Insignificant  incident  — 
unless  we  undertake  now  to  create  some  or- 
der out  of  our  chaotic  thinking  as  to  the 
world  of  tomorrow  This  we  owe  to  our- 
selves no  less  than  we  owe  to  those  whom  we 
honor  today 

Maybe  the  thouphts  of  some  of  our  leaders 
are  not  acceptable  maybe  their  Ideali.sm  Is 
too  far  in  advance  cf  the  parade— maybe  we 
can  only  prepare  for  the  century  of  the  com- 
mon man.  not  live  in  it — maybe  we  can  .'■e- 
cure  only  a  pittance  cf  milk  for  each  infant 
ona  not  a  quart  cr  a  pint,  but  whatever  it 
be.  this  Is  the  tim^'  to  think  about  It  and  to 
start  creating  it 

The  v.isi  and  d.rtur'oing  problems  that  af- 
fect our  people,  who  have  been  thatlcrcd 
and  scattered,  di classed  and  denationalized 
In  so  much  of  the  world,  will  never  be  solved 
by  the  dangerous  postponement  of  frank  de- 
cisions of  what  the  Jew  should  Justly  expect 
and  secure  from  the  next  peace  table.  We 
must  acknowledge  with  gratiQcation  the  lead- 


ership of  the  president  of  the  B'nai  B  rith 
in    the   avoidance   of   such    a    catastrophe 

And  let  this  be  tald  now.  Ycu  and  I,  the 
ycung  men  of  today,  who  may  live  to  garner 
some  of  the  fruits  of  tomorrow's  peace,  will 
never  be  content  with  a  cold,  materialistic 
and  antisocial  world  in  wh:ch  youths  energy 
is  wasted  in  the  preparation  for  careers  which 
never  materialize^in  wh.ch  depressions  come 
like  clockwork  to  relegate  young  people  into 
the  depths  of  despair  and  in  which  world 
diplomacy  is  a  game  of  checkers  to  see  who 
can  get  to  the  king  row  of  war  first  and 
best  equipped.  We  recognize  with  some  of 
our  eminent  economists  that  tomorrow  will 
rise  on  an  America  and  a  world  hungry  lor 
things,  for  autos,  for  refrigerators,  tires,  ra- 
dios, and  plenty  of  clothes;  but,  we  demand 
of  world  leadership  and  of  our  own  leaders 
that  they  keep  alive  the  sparks  of  a  hunger 
for  the  needs  of  the  spirit  —  a  hunger  for 
fr.lth,  dignity,  and  a  sense  of  sound  human 
values. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
iKjt  divide  cur  energies  at  this  tune^that 
e-.crything  and  everyone  should  concentrate 
their  nil  on  the  winning  cf  the  war  That  s 
fine — that  we  must  do  and  that  we  shall  do. 
But  champions  are  made  from  th.e  stuff  tliat 
has  an  extra  ounce  of  energy,  that  catches  a 
.'econd  breath,  and  to  whom  an  extra  Job 
If  it  must  be  done  Is  taken  m  stride  Amer- 
ica and  its  Allies  are  champions — shall  we 
say  less  of  them  as  nations  than  we  do  cf  the 
people  who  make  them  nations?  This  Is  a 
Job  that  mu.'t  and  can  be  done  as  we  go 
about  vinnlng  the  war— this  is  as  important 
to  t)ie  preser\aticn  of  freedom  as  the  mighty 
weapons  that  flow  off  our  production  lilies  or 
the  bronzed,  well-equipped  army  that  en- 
ters the  field  of  battle.  Let  these  who  scoff 
or  who  declare  it  impossible  remember  the 
brain  and  the  brawn,  the  strencth  and  the 
courage  that  built  America  and  rcckrn  with 
the  lj;ct  that  they  are  ^till  he:e 

Yes;  this  is  a  solemn  moment  In  word 
and  by  demeaiior  we  have  expressed  our  re- 
.'pect  lor  th^  memory  of  cur  brothers.  To  do 
less  would  be  to  tarnish  the  sacred  memories 
of  cur  fighting  men.  our  boys,  who  rest  and 
will  rest  on  the  far-flung  battle  fronts  of  the 
world,  and  those  whose  bodies  will  nver  rise 
from  the  blood-soaked  pits  of  our  bottom- 
less oceans.  To  seal  our  bond  with  them 
and  to  keep  our  rendez\ous  with  t(<morrow 
we  pledge  on  cur  sacred  honor  that  their  sac- 
rifices will  not  have  been  In  vain  We  say 
to  them  as  they  look  down  upon  us  this  after- 
noon—  we  shall  go  on  and  win  the  war — yes. 
we  shall  and  will  win  the  peace — we  shall  and 
will  strive  for  a  tomorrow  in  wh'ch  mothtrs 
and  fathers  will  not  be  torn  from  their  chil- 
dren by  the  beastly  deprivations  of  war.  In 
which  man  may  walk  across  this  globe  with 
dignity  and  with  honor.  In  which  Jews  and 
kindred  minorities  will  not  be  the  scapegoat 
of  some  fool's  fancy  and  in  which  youth. 
vibrant  and  idealistic,  will  find  itself  and 
help  the  world  find  itself. 
Amen. 


Restrictions  on  Sale  of  Dry  Ceil  Batteries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  Iowa: 


House  Concurrent   Resolution   25 
Concurrent     re.'^olution     memorializing     the 
Congress  of  the  United  Sutes  to  lift  the 
priorities  and  restrictions  on  dry-cell  bat- 
teries 

Whereas  telephones  and  radios  In  rural 
and  farm  communities  are  of  great  conveni- 
ence and  of  practical  nece.«^lty  In  securing 
inform.ation  relative  to  farm  work,  livestock 
marketing,  and  community  affairs  necessary 
in  the  war  effort  and  conserving  rubber; 
and 

Whereas  the  restrictions  and  priorities 
placed  on  these  commodities  by  the  Federal 
Government  have  resulted  in  great  Incon- 
veniences to  farmers  and  residents  of  rural 
communities,  thereby  retarding  'he  war  ef- 
fort:   Now,   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  (the  senate  concurring) , 
That  we  respectfully  urge  and  memorialize 
Congress  to  lift  the  priorities  and  restrictions 
on  batteries  used  for  rural  telephones,  radios, 
ard  electric  fences,  to  the  end  that  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  such  commodities  may  be 
made  available  to  rural  communities. 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  War  Production  Board,  and  to  tl  e  Iowa 
Mvmbcrs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Ri  piLSt  iiiatives  In  Congress. 


The  RumI  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  if  we 
pass  the  Ruml  plan  we  are  placing  on  our 
people  the  greatest  fraud  of  all  time.  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  heard  of  the 
Ruml  p!an  it  was  called  the  skip-a-year 
plan.  Then  a  little  while  later  it  wa.s 
changed  to  the  forgiveness  plan. 
Then  still  later  it  was  labeled  the  "abate- 
ment plan."  Then  it  was  labeled  the 
"put-the-clock-a-year-ahead  plan."  All 
oif  the.se  names  were  not  catchy  enough 
and  did  not  attract  very  many  support- 
ers. Most  recently  the  Ruml  plan  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  pay-as-you-go 
pi  an. 

Immediately  this  struck  public  fancy. 
Some  of  our  people  had  already  heard 
that  the  Riunl  plan  contained  1  year 
of  forgiveness  of  taxes.  So  these  people 
caught  onto  the  idea  of  "pay  as  you  go" 
and  started  a  million-dollar  publicity 

campaign    to   put   the   Riunl   plan    into 
operation. 

Stripped  of  all  these  artificialities,  the 
Ruml  plan  is  nothing  but  a  joker  and  a 
scheme.  The  Ruml  plan  is  nothing  but 
a  method  of  forgiving  $10,000,000,003  now 
due  the  Government  by  the  taxpayers. 
If  the  Rimil  plan  is  put  into  operation, 
by  the  mere  passage  of  that  bill,  we  will 
have  created  thousands  of  new  war  mil- 
lionaires. The  Ruml  plan  Is  nothing  but 
an  underhanded  scheme,  coated  with  a 
little  sugar,  to  give  the  war  profiteers, 
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whoso  Income  last  year  was  the  hishest 
iu  hi-tory.  furgiveness  of  1  year's  taxes. 

Lad)es  and  gentlemen  of  the  House.  I 
cannwt  see  why  anyone  should  be  think- 
ing of  forgiveness  of  taxes  at  this  time. 
Our  Federal  Government  needs  money 
today  like  It  never  needed  it  before.  Our 
national  debt  is  mounting  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  With  this  concutu-n  staring  us 
in  the  face,  how  ran  anyone  conscien- 
tiously ask  that  1  year's  taxes  be  for- 
given? If  we  pass  this  Ruml  plan  and 
forgive  1  year's  taxes  we  shall  commit  a 
wrong  that  this  Congress  will  never  be 
able  to  live  down. 

Now    here    is   another    angle    that    we 
must  consider.     If  we  forgive  $10000.- 
000.000  in  taxes  now  due  the  Government 
It  means  that  we  will  have  to  make  up 
this     $10009000000     some     place     els*^ 
Where  can  we   get  this  $10,000,000,000 
that  we  will  lose  by  forgiveness?    Tl\ore 
Is  only  one  place  we  can  get  it.  and  that 
l^  from  the  lower  incomes.     This  Ruml 
plan,     ladies    and    gentlemen    of    the 
House,  is  nothing  but  a  scheme  to  shift 
the  tax  burden  from  the  war  profiteers 
to  the  lower  inrome  groups.      Pa.ss  the 
Ruml  plan  and  we  will  have  to  more  than 
double  the  income  tax  on  the  lower  in- 
come groups  to  m.ike  up  for  it.     Pass 
the  Ruml  plan  and  you  will  have  a  sales 
tax   before   this  session   is  over.  Just   as 
sure  as  I  am  speaking  here  today.     Make 
no   bones   aliout   this,   the   active   sup- 
porters of  the  Ruml  plan  have  already 
In  their  minds  a  sales  ta.x— a  sales-tax 
p'.an  to  introduce  to  this  Congress.     Who 
then  IS  going  to  make  up  the  $10,000,000,- 
000  in  taxes  lost  under  the  Ruml  plan? 
The  poor   people   will   make   it  up   with 
higher  income  taxes  and  with  a  vicious 
sales  tax. 

Very  shortly  you  and  I  are  going  to  see 
the  Iftunthmu  of  another  bond  drive  to 
raise  $13,000,000,000  from  our  people. 
You  know  and  I  kiuiw  of  men  and  women 
who  go  begging,  who  go  ringing  door- 
bells, who  pound  our  street  pavemenLs 
soliciting  people  to  buy  a  measly  $18.75 
bond.  You  know  and  I  know  of  school 
children  who  are  giving  up  their  candy 
money  and  their  lunch  money  with  which 
to  buy  a  oime  stamp.  Tliese  conditions 
actually  exist  where  patriotism  prevails. 
Under  such  conditions,  ladies  and  gentle- 
""  men,  I  cannot  understand  how  any  of  us 
could  face  these  people  and  look  them  in 
tlie  eye  if  we  pass  this  Ruml  plan  and 
forgive  $10,000.000  000  m  taxes.  If  we 
pa.ss  the  Ruml  plan  we  are  virtually  tell- 
ing tliese  people  who  are  begging  us  to 
buy  bonds  that  they  are  foolish  to  work 
their  heads  off  because-  our  Fe<ieral  Gov- 
ernment l-.as  uot  so  mu(  h  money  that 
we  forgave  $10,000,000,000  in  taxes.  No. 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  lei  us  keep  our  feet 
on  the  ground.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by 
these  jokers  and  these  schemes  tluit  are 
every  day  coming  brfore  tJiis  Hou.se  to 
give  the  war  proliteers  a  break.  Let  us 
examine  all  of  these  schemes  for  what 
they  really  are.  Tiie  Ruml  plan  is  noth- 
ing but  a  slick  vicious  scheme  to  create 
blood  millionaires  and  to  pass  the  tax 
load  on  to  the  poor.  The  Ruml  plan 
is  nothuig  but  an  introduction  to  a  sales- 


tax  plan  that  is  already  in  the  offing  in 
this  Congress.  It  behooves  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  to  see  that 
the  Ruml  plan  is  so  badly  defeated  that 
none  would  dare  think  of  it  agam. 


Wartime  Baseball 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday  March  30.  1943 
Mr.     HORAN.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 

SpoKANii.  Wash  .  M>irch  26.  1943. 
Mr    Wai.t  Horan. 

//ivUof  Ofj^cc  Building. 

Wa.<.hington,  D    C. 

Dear  Congressman  Our  clu'j  recently  toolt 
a  public  ptill  on  w:  nunc  bii.-,eball.  We 
wanted  to  find  out  huw  llie  servicemen  Iclt 
about  it  too.  Wi;  liave  airtMdy  receivctl  clo&o 
to  140.000  votes.  The  bliori  wave  helped  us 
collect  voles  from  our  armed  lorces  in  all 
pjirU  of  the  globe.  The  rrspon-se  wa^.  large 
and    the    results   a   eurpribo    to    us. 

Nmety-iune  percent  of  tlie  Nivy  votes  of 
about  38.UOO  favor  it.  Over  SKi.uOO  men  la 
the  Army  favor  it.  The  whole  poll  shows 
betUT  than  90  percent  favoiinK  a  rontinuan<  e 
of  our  Am'Tican  sport.  Votes  are  still  coming 
in  from  overse.is. 

Fifty  Individual  War-bond  prize-winning 
letters  will  be  announced  by  April   15 

We  trust  you  will  recogiKze  our  efTort  In 
the  public  intere.st.  all  from  your  district. 
Besides  the  Inrldentlal  costs  we  are  passing 
out  |J.2(X)  In  War-bond  prizes. 

We  aro  expres.sing  no  collective  opinion 
ourselves. 

ATHimc   Rot-ND   T\rTF. 
JnbKPH   A    Aim,   Previdcnf. 


Pay-A$-You-Go  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or    PENNaVLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdajj.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Johnstown  Tribune,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

A  vast  majority  of  our  people  want  a 
pay-as-you-BO  tax  plan.  Their  rea.'^on- 
ing  IS  based  upon  a  real  and  genuine 
American  philosophy  that  everyone  is  to 
pay  his  or  her  just  share  of  taxes,  which 
is  within  the  means  of  all  taxpayers,  to 
be  asses.sed  equitably  and  without  class 
di.'tinction. 

The  Ruml  plan  or  one  similar  to  it 
appeals  to  me  as  a  reasonable  solution 
to  our  income-tax  problem.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  based  on  an  equally  essential 


method  of  collection  at  the  source.  It 
is  a  guaranty  that  all  .should  be  treat€d 
alike.  The  load  of  taxes  would  be  dis- 
tributed equitably.  The  average  tax- 
payer will  know  his  tax  habilily  now, 
rather  than  to  wait  several  months  or  a 
year  hence.  By  its  adoption  there  will  i3e 
ie.ss  unc.Ttainty  and  confusiv^n  in  tlie 
minds  of  honest  and  sincere  people  wlio 
want  to  fuinil  their  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  recent  .sale  of  Government 
bonds  bv  .some  taxpayers  to  meet  their 
tax  obligations  is  further  evidence  in 
support  of  a  pay-as-you-go  plan. 
The  editorial  follows: 

COLLECT   FROM    P'.Y    ENVEl  OPES 

As  Congress  continues  Ud  wrtstle  with  the 
tax  quesuon.  it  secm.s  certain  that  the  pay- 
as-you-go  i:lan.  in  one  form  or  another,  will 
emerge  from  the  dlscu.stlon.  The  Ruml  plan 
is  favored  by  many  of  the  National  Lt^isla- 
tors.  as  It  1.S  by  a  maj.jrity  of  the  American 
people,  but  it  m<ty  be  necessary  to  make  some 
concession  to  the  so-called  experts  of  the 
Treasury  Dtpariment  to  .'-ecuie  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  embodying  the  pay-as-you-go 
or  pay-as-you-earn  feature. 

This  concession  may  be  In  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  forms.  For  example.  It  may  deny 
cancelation  of  1942  taxes  un  viry  heavy  In- 
comes while  allowing  it  on  smaller  incomes, 
althouRn  th.it  would  be  clearly  discrimina- 
tory. Or  it  may  allow  cancelation  ol  50  to  75 
percent  of  the  taxes  on  1912  Inct  mes. 

The  Tribune  has  favored  the  Ruml  plaa 
for  the  reason  that  so  many  wage  earners, 
particularly  those  in  the  lower-Income 
bracket  who  have  no  reserves  to  fall  back  on. 
are  exptrieiuing  great  difficulty  In  meetaig 
their  obl1^;atlons  to  the  Federal  Treasuiy. 
Most  of  ihrm  are  paying  lnc<ime  Uxes  for 
the  first  time  and  had  uisutticient  notice  of 
the  lowering  of  exemption  schedules.  Con- 
sequently they  lack-d  opp<jrtunity  to  set 
aside  tunds  lor  the  purpose  To  meet  the 
contingt  ncy  they  have  been  .selling  their  War 
bonds  and  Imposing  an  unexpected  burden 
upon  tlie  Treasury. 

Tliere  Is  the  euso  of  collecting  from  pay 
envelopes  as  a  further  inducement  to  adopt 
the  Ruml  plan  or  some  leasc  iiabie  s-viU-^tuute, 
with  rates  s<j  fixed  as  t(.>  aid  the  fi^lU  against 
Inflation  We  appreciate  the  difflcuUies  oX 
the  task  belore  ConKrc"-8.  but  it  is  a  Jub  that 
must  be  done  if  the  flnancml  e<iuilibi.um  of 
the  Nation  Is  to  be  malntau.ed. 
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Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav  March  30.  1943 

Mr  FELLOWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
feel  I  can  make  any  great  contribution  to 
this  discussion  of  t^xes,  but  there  are  a 
few  things,  it  may  be,  that  will  stand — If 
they  do  not  require — empha.'^is.  Thi.s  is 
net  a  party  question.  I  am  not  charping 
that  membc-s  of  any  g:oup  are  playing 
politics,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are. 
This  question  affects  vitally  the  present 
and  future  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Hous!^  has  before  it  a  bill  reported 
out  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Comnuitee. 


The  debate  revolves  around  the  question 
of  so-called  pay-as-you-eam  income 
taxes.  After  reading  the  committee 
hearings  and  the  reports  there  is  but  one 
conclusion  one  can  reach,  and  that  is 
that  the  purpose  of  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  was  to  see  if  some  basis  of 
pay-as-you-earn  taxation  could  not  be 
arrived  at.  The  title  page  of  the  book 
%hich  I  have  before  me  says  this: 

Hearings  Ijcfore  the  Committee  on  Ways 
»i:d  Means — a  proposal  to  place  income  tax 
cii  individuals  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  distinsuished  chairman  of  this 
committee,  on  page  1.  said  this: 

We  are  opening  liearings  today  on  the  pro- 
pc-al  to  place  the  income  tax  of  Individuals 
on  tlie  pay-as-you-go  basis  Therefore,  we 
shall  consider  all  possible  methods  to  ac- 
comphsft  this  purpose. 

Hon.  Randolph  E.  Paul,  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Treasury  Department,  .sub- 
mitted a  very  carefully  prepared  state- 
nif^nt  in  which  he  said,  under  the  title 
"Conclusion": 

In  this  discu.ss;on  of  current  Income-tax 
collecticn.  or  pay  as  you  go  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  indicate  the  principal  problems  in 
designing  a  satisfactory  sys-tem 

Mr.  Paul  also  stated  the  problem  of 
putting  income  taxes  on  pay-a.s-you-go 
basis  wac  emphasized  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  recent  Budget  Message 
jn  hi^  rcque.<;t  for  an  additional  $16,000.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1944.  Our 
President  can  see  the  necessity  for  such  a 
plan — and  the  people  want  it. 

I  do  not  under.3tand  that  anybody  dis- 
agrees with  the  fundamental  proposition 
that  there  is  vital  need  for  a  change  in 
our  system  of  collecting  income  taxes. 

The  objection  seems  to  be  that  some 
people  are  allergic  to  the  name  "Ruml." 
It  IS  said  that  the  Ruml-Carlson  plan  has 
defects  in  it.  So  has  every  tax  bill  that 
ever  was  passed  by  any  legislative  body 
anywhere,  any  time.  This  is  true  of  our 
pre.'ent  income-tax  law. 

The  first  and  important  thing  is  that 
we  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
some  plan  that  will  collect  the  taxes  the 
ytar  the  income  is  received  and  as  it  is 
received.  How  is  this  to  be  accom- 
pli.shed? 

I  t.'tke  Mr  Paul?  analysi*.  found  In  the 
vclume  entitled  Hianngs  Before  Committee 
Cn  Ways  and  Means.'  page  9  to  24.  incliLsive 
Ht  gi\e.'-  three  methcd.«  of  achieving  transi- 
tion  and  they  appear  (-n  page  17: 

One  methcd  cf  achieving  transition  that 
has  be^n  w;dely  discussed  is  to  forg;ve  a 
years  liability  •  •  •  A  second  method 
of  achieving  transition  is  to  require  indi- 
viduals to  pay  tliiir  1942  taxes  at  the  same 
time  they  are  paying  their  1943  taxes.  •  •  • 
And  tliird.  to  pustpcne  or  defer  the  payment 
of   part  of   the   1&42  liabilities 

Let  me  speak  of  the  third  methi  d  ftrbt — a 
method  proposed  by  him  to  permit  postpone- 
ment under  a  plan  to  amortize  the  payments 
over  a  period  longer  than  a  year.  This 
method  has  received  little  attention.  I  as- 
sume, therelcre.  it  if  net  acceptable. 

This  leaves  two  methods  suggested  by  him. 

One  is  to  forgive  part  or  all  of  a  year's 
tax  liability. 

The  other  is  to  require  individuals  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  their  1942  taxes  as  at  present 
and  at  the  same  time  k>egtn  current  collec- 
l;o!i  cf  1943  ta.xes  Th;^  fcccnd  method  calls 
lot  j-aymeat  of  two  years'  in  one.    It  i£  ob- 


vious this  cannot  be  done  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  American  income-tax  payers. 

Thla  leaves  only  the  first  method  offered 
by  Mr.  Paul — a  method  that  is  described  as 
forgiveness  of  a  year's  tax. 

So  I  -stand  here  before  the  House,  with 
Mr.  Paul's  analysis  before  me,  with  only 
one  method  to  vote  for.  namely,  the  pro- 
posed Ruml-Carlson  bill. 

To  whom  would  I  go  for  advice  if 
not  to  the  general  counsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department? 

The  committee  bill  answers  no  one  of 
Mr.  Paul's  suggestions.  The  committee 
bill  gives  a  few  favored  ones — favored  in 
finances — the  option  to  go  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  and  take  advantage  of  a 
substantial  di.<^count  system  through  the 
years.  This  obviously  does  not  answer 
the  demand  for  a  pay-as-you-earn  sys- 
tem. It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other. 

The  demand  for  a  pay-as-you-earn 
system  of  collecting  taxes  arises  because 
it  is  recognized  even  by  the  Treasury 
experts  that  if  you  are  to  collect  taxes 
from  a  large  majority  of  our  earners  in  ; 
this  country  these  taxes  must  be  col-  [ 
lected  promptly,  before  wages  and  sal- 
aries have  been  expended.  If  this  is 
the  reason  for  the  demand  for  such  a 
system,  and,  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
the  demand  seems  to  be  universal,  it  is 
our  plain  duty  to  support  some  plan 
which  will  accomplish  this  purpose.  i 

To  listen  to  the  debate  one  might  get 
i   the  impression  that  .he  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Hon   Henry  Morgenthau.  was 
paying  out  of  his  own  pocket   the  ex- 
penses of  this  war. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  our 
bookkeeper.  ; 

Mr.  Paul  uses  this  expression:  ' 

The  Government  In  forgiving  a  year's  tax 
liabilities  would  be  discarding  assets  as  a 
busine.ss  would  that  canceled  its  accounts 
receivable   '-om   customers. 

Forgive  whom?  | 

What  is  the  Government?  i 

Is  it  not  the  servant  of  the  people? 
The   people  are   paying  for  this  war 
with  blood  and  treasure.  ; 

I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  March  25,  the  words  of  Mr. 
DoucHTON.  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee: 

Let  us  not  forgive  the  taxpayer  who  is  able 
now  to  pay  the  tax — 

And  so  forth.    Who  is  "us"? 

Instead  of  talking  about  forgiving  the 
people,  we  should  ask  the  people  to  for- 
give us  our  trespasser. 

This  is  a  people's  war,  and  they  are 
going  to  pay  for  it  whether  it  takes  2 
years  or  200.  These  people  are  asking 
and  demand.ng  that  our  Ixjokkeeper  in 
the  Tieasury  Department  keep  his  books 
in  a  manner  suggested  and  demanded  by 
his  employer — the  people. 

To  hear  Members  debate  this  ques- 
tion and  to  read  the  Record  is  tt  hear  of 
a  government  that  is  willing  to  "for- 
give" the  people  something  or  anything. 
We  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that 
the  Government  is  the  servant  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  master- 

The  people  of  this  country  demand  a 
pay-as-you-earn  system  of  collecting  in- 


come taxes  and  we,  their  Representa- 
tives, have  a  duty  and  privilege  to  vot* 
for  such  a  plan.  The  committee  meas- 
ure is  no  improvement  over  our  present 
system.  The  proposed  Ruml-Carlson 
bill  is  essentially  sound  and  equitable, 
and  accomplishes  the  desired  change, 
and  I  shall  support  the  latter  until  some- 
thing l)etter  has  been  evolved. 


One  Solution  to  Absenteeism  in  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

OF  coNNBcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^•TATI'VES 

Tuesday,  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  desire  to  include  the  following  re- 
port prepared  by  J.  W.  Youtz,  personnel 
director,  and  N.  W.  Couch,  supervisor  of 
employee  relations,  of  the  Waterbury 
Tool  Co.,  a  division  of  Vi:kers,  Inc.  This 
company  employs  more  than  3.000  em- 
ployees, and  is  doing  100  percent  work 
for  the  Navy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  read  this  rep>ort,  because  it 
is  the  belief  of  this  company  that  by  in- 
dividual instruction,  and  not  by  legis- 
lation, can  absenteeism  be  solved  as  a 
problem  of  industry.  The  report  fol- 
lows : 

The  most  pressing  problem  facing  American 
war  Industries  today  is  absenteeism.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  quote  the  amazing  statistics 
proving  the  appalling  loss  of  productive  time 
due  to  inexcusable  absences.  They  have  been 
given  the  widest  possible  publicity  in  all 
types  of  publications  The  space  which  the 
press  is  devoting  to  the  subject  is  indicative 
of  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  The  attention 
of  Congress  is  t)eing  directed  toward  correc- 
tive legislation. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  you  cannot  legislate 
successfully  against  absenteeism.  Even  if  it 
were  pxjssible  to  assure  the  presence  of  the 
worker  by  this  method.  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  he  would  produce  to  his  full 
caDabllities  After  all.  our  objective  is  to 
attain  maximum  production,  and  the  worker 
who  has  been  Induced  to  appear  at  the  plant 
through  fear  of  some  legal  penalty  might 
better  remain  at  home  Many  companies 
have  instituted  practices  designed  to  attract 
employees  to  work  These  have  generally 
followed  the  pattern  of  ( 1 )  offering  money 
in  the  form  of  cash  cr  bonds  as  an  incentive 
for  workers  not  to  lose  time,  and  (2)  attempts 
to  discredit  workers  who  have  lost  time  by 
publicly  listing  their  names,  paying  them  in 
sample  German  currency,  or  other  similar 
mpthods.  The  objection  to  the  first  plan  is 
that  war  workers  today  are  earning  such  high 
wages  that  the  possibility  of  receiving  extra 
compensation  is  no  incentive  for  them  to 
appear  for  work  on  a  day  thev  feel  they  can 
afford  to  take  off. 

The  second  plan  is  not  only  ineHectlve  but 
may  be  dangerous.  In  attempting  to  cure 
one  bad  situation,  they  are  contributing  to 
another  that  could  develop  into  a  problem  as 
serious  as  absenteeism  and  even  more  d  fB- 
cult  to  control,  namely,  criticism  of  an  em- 
ployee by  his  fellow  worker  (which  may 
sometimes  be  uxijustiliedi  and  a  general  lacjc 
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of  'hannoulous  relation*  among  all  the  em- 
|iJo>Ves. 

Parents  are  told  In  bringing  up  Ihelr  chil- 
dren not  U>  reward  Uiem  with  money  or 
caiidy  for  doing  Uilnga  tney  should  do  and 
not  to  ridicule  them  la  public  for  things  they 
do  wrong  Th  worKcr  who  has  rrcplvt-d  a 
prize  for  Ljeing  on  the  Job  will  be  a«i  diilicult 
to  handle  as  a  child  rewarded  With  anuly. 
The  worker  who  haa  been  publicly  con- 
demned for  be.i.g  absent  will  sulk  as  much 
as  a  ridiculed  child. 

Practically  all  of  the  vast  amount  of  pub- 
licity given  this  subject  up  to  the  present 
time  has  dealt  with  the  contributing  factors. 
and  very  little,  if  any.  to  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  cure  Industry  itself  has  had 
very  lJttl«  voic*  In  the  matter  either  from  the 
angle  of  cause  or  cure  Many  are  doing  a 
great  deal  ot  wlr.hful  thinking  wliile  others 
are  waiting  for  Federal  legislation  to  be 
passed  A  few  are  making  a  thorough  study 
In  hopes  of  Qndlng  the  real  answer. 

In  October  1942.  when  our  absentee  prob- 
lem be^jan  to  be  st-rloiis.  we  set  out  to  develop 
a  technique  that  would  enable  us  to  reduce 
our  Inexcusable  U)--!  time  to  a  minimum. 
After  4  months  we  are  able  to  report  drflnite 
progress  toward  this  gf)al  It  shouk)  be 
pointed  out  that  in  our  compxany  we  have 
two  factors  that  ordinarily  contribute  to  a 
high  percentatje  of  absenteeism— a  60-hour 
workweek  ar.ct  a  swing  shift  In  which  every 
employee  works  5  out  of  6  Sundays.  In  ad- 
dition. 20  pircfut  of  our  employees  are 
women,  and  we  operate  24  hours  .ler  day  7 
days  per  week.  In  the  last  14  months  we 
have  experienced  an  increase  of  over  200  per- 
cent In  our  working  force. 

We  decided  in  the  beginning  that  in  deal- 
ing With  such  H  complex  problem  Uiere  was 
no  pjinacea  that  would  a.ssist  us  with  the 
solution.  We  discarded  early  all  thoughts  of 
rewards  for  attendance  We  realized  that 
this  was  entirely  an  Individual  problem; 
therefore  our  approach  has  always  been  to 
Use  uidiviUual 

We  decided  that  the  most  Important  sin- 
gle factor  in  docnaMUg  abseuteeihin  was  a 
proper  induction  program  for  ntw  employees. 
We  realized  that  many  persons  being  hlied 
by  us  today  are  not  accustomed  to  factory 
work  and  do  not  realize  the  senovisnesa  of 
being  abeent.  Many  of  them  came  from  ci- 
vilian occupation.-^  that  ptrmuted  them  to 
do  today's  work  tomorrow  11  ihty  felt  so 
Inclined  Some  of  our  new  employees  were 
persons  who  had  been  released  from  previous 
employers  because  of  irrtgular  aliendunce. 
Our  Induction  program  consists  of  ac- 
quainting the  ntw  employees  with  the  com- 
pany's policies,  its  product.-,  and  the  part  they 
play  in  the  war  effort  M.«it  of  iill,  we  sirens 
the  vital  part  the  new  employees  piay  in  thtir 
Jobs  This  is  done  by  review ii.g  an  attractive 
emplf>yee  s  manual,  alter  which  a  representa- 
tive of  the  personnel  department  t^lks  with 
them  very  senou.sly  alx)ut  absfnteeism  They 
are  told  ol  how  abi.enteeisin  is  handled  at  the 
company,  what  records  are  kupt,  and  the 
action  taken  in  the  case  of  frequent  viola- 
tions. We  point  out  tlie  result  oi  the  they 
von'l  miS'S  me  1  day"  altitude  when  multi- 
plied bv  50  or  100  workers.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  lost  time  is  explained  by  telling  them 
how  a  delay  In  shipping,  a  seemingly  unim- 
portant part,  can  hold  up  dt liveries  all  uion»; 
the  line  and  finally  be  the  deciding  iattor  in 
ai'  important  engat'erafiit  We  empha--~ize  the 
necessity  of  not  only  winning  the  war  but  of 
ha.^tening  the  time  of  final  victory  by  e\en  a 
day  or  an  hour.  This  provides  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  a  personal  appeal  to  the  individ- 
uals patriotism. 

After  this,  the  new  employee  is  then  taken 
and  introduced  to  his  supervisor  by  the 
per-ion  conducting  the  induction  program 
This  procedure  takes  about  45  minute*,  and 


the  importance  of  the  personal  contact  can- 
not be  empliRstred  U>o  strongly.  Daily  con- 
tact with  the  new  employee  la  maintained 
for  the  first  few  days  tn  Insure  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  been  mlsca.st  Sometimes  services 
of  the  Peraonnel  Department  which  seem 
very  small  and  utUmportant  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  reducing  absenteeism  For 
example,  employees  out  Rick  are  sent  a  get- 
well  card  followed  by  flowers,  cigarettes,  or 
fruit.  The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  let  the  em- 
ployee know  that  the  management  has  noted 
his  ab.seuce  and  is  interested  in  his  welfare. 
The  response  to  thi.-^  policy  has  been  one  of 
great  appreciation.  Telephone  calls,  and 
home  vl'^tt.H  by  company  nur«es  are  net  in- 
frequent in  questlonablo  ca.^es 

Figures  compiled  from  our  attendance  rec- 
ords are  conclusive  proof  that  the  program 
as  outlined  wUl  materlall>  reduce  absentee- 
Ism  among  this  group  of  employees.  The 
following  figures  for  the  past  3  months  show 
the  percentage  of  kx^^t  time  of  employees 
hired  since  starting  our  Induction  program, 
as  compared  with  our  entire  plant  personnel: 
December: 

AH  employees 8.4 

Npw  employees 3.3 

January: 

All  employees *  9 

New  employees 8  0 

February : 

All  employees 5  1 

New  employees 3  8 

We  have  not  attempted  In  this  article  to 
outline  a  complfte  plan  for  the  control  of 
absenteeism.  We  have  dealt  ypeciflcally  with 
employees  entering  our  service  during  the 
pa>t  few  months,  realizing  that  as  time  goes 
on  employees  properly  Inducted  will  rrpre- 
8€nt  a  steadily  higher  percentage  of  our  total 
personnel.  The  results  of  our  study  indicate 
that  our  total  absenteeism  will  decrease 
accordingly. 

We  believe  that  absenteeism  Is  the  re?pon?l- 
billty  of  Industry  alone.  Good  working  con- 
ditions coupled  wltii  proper  handling  of  new 
employees  will  pay  dividends  in  Increased 
production  hours. 


The  RumI  Plan 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  make  a  fcvi'  observations 
upon  the  so-called  revenue  bill,  which  I 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  doinp 
while  the  bill  and  the  Riunl  plan  were 
being  discus.sed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  tis  recall  the 
1892-93  pctnic  and  ma'^t  of  ti.s  remtra- 
ber  going  through  the  money  and  bank- 
ers" panic  of  1907.  followed  by  the  hoard- 
ers and  speculators'  commodity  cra.-^h 

of  1920  and  1921.  and.  surely,  no  one 
can  forget  the  devastating  cra:5h  of 
1929  brought  about  by  the  bankers  and 
stock  manipulators.  Notwithstanding 
that  millions  upon  millions  lest  their  all. 
the  bankers  did  not  have  the  audacity  to 
ask  that  they  be  forKiven  the  1929  in- 
come tax.  Consequently,  it  is  amazms 
to  me  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  1942 


was  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  everyone  making 
more  money  than  ever  before,  that  those 
who  have  gained  and  profited  the  most 
Instead  of  sacnficing  a  little  should  now 
advocate  that  they  be  forgiven  the  taxes 
of  1942.  This  Ls  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try needs  revenue  more  than  ever  before 
to  supply  our  armed  forces  with  war 
needs  to  expedite  the  pros»M:ution  of  the 
war  to  an  early  and  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  IX 
anyone  is  to  be  forgiven  the  payment 
of  taxes,  it  should  be  the  twenty  million 
or  more  men  and  women  whose  salaries 
have  not  been  Increa.sed  and  who  are 
still  working  for  $20  and  $25  weekly,  or 
$125  or  $150  a  month  and  who  are  find- 
ing it  extremely  difficult  to  live  on  their 
pay.  due  to  the  increa.'-ed  cost  of  livinij. 
Instead  of  the  few  thousand  who  have 
and  are  continuing  to  make  millions. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  we  should  act 
in  relieving  from  taxation  that  group  of 
wage  and  salary  workers  whose  net  in- 
come is  not  over  $2,500  annually. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  M.ans  had  a  tremendously 
hard  and  unpleasant  task  before  them, 
particiilarly  in  their  effort  to  extend  some 
relief,  and  included  a  provision  in  the 
bill  allowing  a  discount  of  6  percent 
should  the  full  amoimt  of  the  tax  be  paid 
in  advance.  I  realize  that  is  ♦he  usual 
practice  in  commercial  dealings  and  is 
taken  advantage  of.  but  I  know  how  the 
small  fellow  who  has  not  the  cash  can- 
not obtain  the  benefit  of  this  privilege. 
We  have  granted  exemption  up  to  $3,500 
to  those  serving  in  our  armed  forces  and 
I  feel  that  we  can  justly  and  properly 
allow  an  abatement  to  the  extent  of  50 
percent  of  the  1942  tax  to  relieve  all  tax- 
payers up  to  $2,500  of  their  inccme. 

I  wonder  how  the  Republicans  and 
the  handful  of  mi.sled  Democrats  will 
be  able  to  explain  to  the  people  at  home 
their  vote  in  favor  of  the  banker's  Ruml 
plan.  I  prestmie  that  the  Republicans 
will  justify  their  vote  on  the  theory  that 
WiUkie.  former  candidate  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  for  President  advocated  it. 
I  was  not  surprised  that  he  did  .so  as  I 
have  always  been  .satisfied  that  he  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  Wail  Suee;  and  the 
special  interests. 

I  regret  that  we  could  not  obtain  the 
opportunity  of  votes  on  the  several  pro- 
posed amendments  and  on  the  compro- 
mise Porand  bill,  to  which  I  was  ready  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  tlie  abate- 
ment, as  I  have  already  stated,  up  to 
and  including  $2,500  of  all  taxpayers' 
income. 

I  feel  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's bill,  had  the  committee  agreed 
to  such  an  amendment  for  such  .small 
forgivenes.s.  would  have  passed,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  been 
referred  back  to  the  committee.  I  hope 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  who 
desire  to  relieve  the  situation  will  on 
reconsideration  acree  to  the  proposal 
which  I  have  advocated  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  with  such  a  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  it  will  pass  the  House. 


GoTernicent  by  Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or   NOBTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  29.  1943 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  talking  to  America — not  to  any  for- 
eign nation  or  foreign  element.  Amer- 
ica, watch  your  step!  There  are  some 
things  going  on  here  in  Washington  that 
are  not  healthy  for  democracy.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  as  a  people 
we  have  been  sleeping  at  the  switch. 
We  have  allowed  our  form  of  govern- 
ment to  slip  away  from  us.  We  asked 
our  Uncle  Sam  for  donations,  relief,  and 
Rid  for  all  kinds  of  projects.  These  he 
has  given  us.  but  the  price  he  exacted— 
government  by  bureaucracy— has  come 
too  high.  In  our  desire  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  we  forgot  that  the 
"price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance." 

Now  we  realize  that  there  are  men  in 
key  po.sitions  here  in  Washington  that 
are  stifling  the  Nation's  war  activities. 
The.se  have  arrogantly  made  themselves 
tlie  bottlenecks  through  which  the  Na- 
tion's energy  must  flow.  They  have  sub- 
stituted their  own  egotistical  ignorance 
for  law.  In  recent  years  they  not  only 
dictated,  but  actually  wrote  some  of  the 
laws  that  Congress  passed.  An  aggres- 
sive Executive  demanded  this,  an  unalert 
public  opinion  approved  It,  a  spineless 
Congress  submitted  to  it. 

But  now  Members  of  Congress  of  all 
parties  are  aware  of  this.  They  have 
awakened  to  the  danger.  They  sense 
something  that  is  un-American,  that  is 
foreign.  There  is  a  suspicion  that  bu- 
reaucracy hac  interfered  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  This  could  not  be  other- 
w:se.  There  have  been  too  many  blun- 
ders, too  much  waste  of  public  funds,  too 
much  favoritism,  too  many  secret  ses- 
sions, too  much  the-pubhc-be-damned 
attitude. 

Congress  now  realizes  its  responsibility 
to  the  Nation.  It  knows  that  for  the 
conduct  of  this  war  it  should  create  a 
board  of  strategy  consisting  of  real  gen- 
erals and  admirals.  War  is  the  business 
of  admirals  and  generals — not  of  bu- 
reaucrats. There  is  danger  ahead.  We 
must  become  more  united,  more  deter- 
mined, and  more  serious  about  this  war, 
and  still  more  determined  that  there 
shall  be  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  This 
must  be  ^he  la.st  time  that  American 
youth  will  be  called  upon  to  give  their 
lives  on  foreign  battlefields. 

Bureaucracy  must  not  be  permitted  to 
Juggle  and  fumble  the  peace.    No  nation 

must  be  allowed  to  grab  everything  in 
Eight  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions. Secret  diplomacy  must  cease.  In 
a  democracy  the  best  way  to  settle  all 
public  questions  is  to  throw  open  the 
blinds  aad  let  In  the  white  light  of  pub- 
licity. America  is  furnishing  the  mate- 
rial, the  finances,  and  the  men  with 
wliich  to  win  this  war.    But  for  us  it 


would  have  been  lost  long  ago.  America 
must  demand  a  just  peace  and  an  end  to 
all  aggression. 

There  has  been  altogether  too  much 
censorship  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 
The  American  people  can  take  it.    They 
can  be  trusted  with  the  truth.     We  are  at 
war.   This  war  does  not  belong  to  a  little 
clique.    It  belongs  to  all  of  us.    It  is  not 
a  social  event  for  the  International  400. 
It  is  a  war  in  which  our  sons  are  doing 
the  fighting  and  dying,  so  that,  the  form 
of  government  established  by  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  pre- 
served by  Abraham  Lincoln,  may  survive. 
Mr.  Jeffers  says  that  there  are  too 
many  loafers  and  expediters.     He  might 
have  added  that  this  administration  is 
top  heavy  with  book-educated  specialists 
from  Harvard,  Cornell,  and  Columbia.    It 
is  overloaded  with  book  knowledge — but 
woefully  lacking  In  experience  and  com- 
mon horse  sense.     Unfortunately  these 
specialists  occupy  positions  that  require 
actual  experience  and  real  knowledge— 
not  merely  empty  thinking  and  incoher- 
ent planning. 

These  bureaucrats  do  not  assist  the 
prosecution  of  the  war— they  hamper  it. 
They  lay  awake  nights,  figuring  out  new 
rules  and  regulations,  with  which  to 
hara.ss.  hinder,  and  delay  the  farmer, 
the  laborer,  and  the  businessman.  For 
example,  from  January  3  to  February  12 
the  Federal  Register,  which  contains  the 
bureaucratic  made  laws,  consisted  of 
1.870  pages,  while  the  proceedings  of  the 
Daily  Congressional  Record,  which  con- 
tain speeches  made  in  Congress,  for  the 
same  period,  contained  only  935  pages — 
just  one-hall.  How  long  can  we  func- 
tion under  such  confusion,  contradiction, 
and  conglomeration  of  Executive  and 
administrative  orders? 

Some  of  these  specialists  are  even  of 
foreign  origin.  One  of  these  brought 
with  him  the  point  system  of  food  ra- 
tioning. He  was  kept,  and  still  is  kept, 
under  cover  in  the  O.  P.  A.  May  I  ask, 
have  we  not  enough  intelligence  to  set 
up  our  own  system  and  would  we  not 
do  a  better  job?  Is  this,  too,  a  part  of 
the  good-neighbor  pohcy? 

The  achievement  of  these  bureaucrats 
consists  largely  of  bluff,  bluster,  blun- 
der, and  deception.  They  constantly 
threaten  to  get  tough  and  crack  down 
on  the  people.  Laughable  if  it  were  not 
so  tragic.  In  order  to  carry  out  their 
scheme  of  regimentation,  they  have 
loaded  upon  the  taxpayer's  back  2.000,- 
000  too  many  Federal  pay  rollers. 
Among  them  some  draft  dodgers,  the 
rest  are  honest  men  and  women  who 
want  to.  could  be,  and  should  be  utilized 
in  doing  useful  work — in  creating  wealth 
in  place  of  consuming  it — but  who  now 
render  no  useful  service.  These,  in  fact, 
are  a  detriment  to  themselves  and  to 

the  Nation. 

If  these  were  allowed  to  go  back  to 
the  farms,  to  industrial  plants,  or  into 
the  Army,  rather,  than  to  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  hound  the  civilian  popu- 
lation— then  there  would  be  plenty  of 
manpower.  But.  as  it  is,  they  hamper, 
harrass,  and  hamstring  with  red  tape 
those  who  do  the  Nation's  work.   It  takes 


about  one-third  of  our  time  to  comply 
with  their  rules  and  regulations,  to  undo 
the  mischief  that  they  cause. 

These  book-educated  specia  *sts  have 
all  but  wrecked  agriculture,  small  busi- 
ness, and  enterprise.  They  have  en- 
dangered the  Nation'^  food  supply.  For 
example,  I  am  informed  that  one  of 
these  of  foreign  origin,  a  New  Yorker, 
In  the  W.  P.  B.  department  conceived  the 
foolish  idea  that  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  steel  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try was  enough  for  all  the  farm-imple- 
ment manufactiu-ers.  Mr.  Nelson,  head 
of  the  W.  P.  B..  apparently  accepted  the 
theory  of  this  specialist  in  the  face  of  the 
protest  of  the  manufacturers  of  farm 
implements.  This  without  consulting 
the  farm  leaders  or  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation. 

I  have  WTitten  to  and  received  replies 
from  some  50  farm-implement  manufac- 
turers. I  asked  them  whether,  if  they 
were  given  sufficient  steel  and  material 
now,  they  could  supply  the  agricultural 
needs  for  the  year  1943.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  answer  is  "no. '  I 
asked  them  whether  farm  machinery 
was  still  frozen.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, those  who  answered  that  question 
answered  "yes."  A  manufacturer  of 
peanut  weeders  WTote  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  sell  a  single  peanut  weeder  to 
a  dealer  without  clearance  through  the 
bottleneck,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Practically  everyone  of  these 
farm-implement  manufacturers  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  treatment  they  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  bureaucracy 
here  in  Washington.  I  shall  here  give 
excerpts  from  three  of  these  letters. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  give  more. 
Here  is  one  dated  March  11: 

You  wrote  us  on  February  25.  In  reference 
to  the  crisis  caused  by  the  shortage  ol  farm 
help  and  farm  implements.  A  good  deal  of 
this  shortage  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  Issued  the 
quotas  to  the  manufacturers  in  time  to  get 
farm  implements  out  for  spring  use. 

Many  times  It  requires  2  to  3  month* 
to  get  the  steel  and.  sometimes  another 
month  or  so  to  process  this  steel  and  the 
assembly   of   the   Implement*   takes   another 

2  months,  then  the  distribution  takes  from 

3  to  6  weeks.  All  of  this  meaiif  that  we 
should  have  our  manufacturing  quotas  for 
1»44  not  later  than  April  of  this  year.  •  •  • 
All  Of  which  means  that  we  wUl  be  In  exactly 
the  same  fix  neit  year  and  thousands  of  farm 
machines  will  not  be  manufactured  in  time 
for  1944  requirements.  To  us  this  seems 
about  the  silliest  program  one  could  devise. 

Here  Is  one  dated  March  13: 

Mr  Lemke.  if  your  group  will  reach  an 
agreement  with  Mr.  Nelson  or  Mr.  Wilson  of 
the  War  Production  Board  where  they  will 
turn  over  to  us  two  ofBcial  material  expediters 
and  will  give  us  one  red-tape  cutter,  we  will 
show  you  the  most  magnificent  job  of  pro- 
ducing equipment  you  ever  saw  tn  the  history 
of  this  country. 

As  to  your  second  question  of  how  mucb 
farm  machinery  Is  frozen,  the  main  farm 
machinery  that  Is  frozen  is  where  the  ad- 
ministrative orders  of  rationing  have  not 
tunneled  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  job  rnd 
trying  to  handle  it  In  Washington  rati:er 
than  through  the  State  boards.     •     •     • 

We  attach  two  wires  we  sent  to  Mr.  Claude 
Wickard  and  Mr.  Donald  Kelson  some  timo 
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a?o.  Wp  have  done  everything  but  pr;iy  with 
ihtm  to  let  u«  use  our  epccialized  machoiery. 
and  the  facilities  of  more  Uian  100  tmail 
manufacturers  who  can  do  no  res^Jlfr  w^^ 
work,  and  iPt  us  turn  loose  and  save  the 
American  farmer  and  this  food  rrlsla. 

To  date  we  have  been  hammering  on  » 
blank  wall,  and  If  your  committee  can  get 
us  loose,  we  think  you  will  be  proud  of  the 
results. 

Here  is  another  one  dated  March  10: 

In  reply  to  your  first  question,  as  far  ns 
our  company  Is  concerned,  the  answer  >s 
"No."  •  •  •  If  we  were  Immediately 
granted  peTn'ssfon  by  the  War  PTocluctlon 
Board  to  purchase  the  necessary  materials  for 
a  quuniity  o.  spraying  inacuUies  and  ousters. 
It  would  be  approximately  J...auary  1944  be- 
fore these  completed  machines  would  be 
available      •      •     • 

It  la  absolutely  true  that  a  great  deal  of 
farm  machinery  is  still  fro/en  in  tl^e  hi:nd« 
of  the  manufacturers  and  a  great  loss  in  tht 
1943  proQUcLU^n  of  food  will  result  Dusters 
are  still  frozen  aJiU  there  la  abaclutely  no 
reaacn  why  they  should  be.  •  •  •  We 
have  orders  for  many  of  tliese  dusters  from 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  In  the  11  Western 
States.  Fruit  and  vegetable  cf  ps  are  Roing 
to  ruin  because  the  War  Production  Boa'-d 
has  not  elrased  these  mAChinea  fr.jm  the 
freeze  order  and  has  not  given  us  a  distrlbu- 
tlon  plan. 

The  writer  suggests  that  you  ask  a  third 
question.  This  question  should  be.  Hi  w 
much  lo.s  of  food  production  will  there  be 
becau«ie  of  the  Impractical  rationing  system 
of  farm  machinery?  Our  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  be  that  this  loss  is  tremendous. 

ThP'^e  bouk-educatt'd  specialists  now 
talk  of  training  city  school  boys  and  girls 
to  operate  the  farms.  I.s  thi.s  the  fli.st 
step  to  their  pot  scheme  of  collective 
farminp?  Will  the  farmers'  sons  when 
they  return  from  the  war  find  their 
places  taken  by  pretty  maiden.^?  It 
sounds  like  a  fairy  tale — like  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  The  whole  thing  is  absurd. 
bi:t.  it  is  al.-^o  dangerous. 

Government  by  bureaucracy  mu&t  be 
abolished.  This  is  not  so  ea.^ily  done.  It 
did  not  sprin;?  up  overnipht.  It  cradii- 
ally  fastened  itself  upon  us.  It  Is  deep- 
rooted.  The  older  It  pets  the  more  ma- 
lignant it  K''t.s  and  the  more  malicious  it 
becomes.  Lf  t  no  one  dovibt  but  that  it  is 
powerful — it  is  a  dangerous  di.sease.  It 
Is  an  entrenched  enemy  in  a  democracy. 
It  IS  a  cancer  that  will  have  to  be  cut  out 
by  a  skillful  surgeon.  Congress  must  act. 
The  time  for  investipatinr  i-''  i>a.'-s^d.  Too 
long  has  Congress  submitted. 

In  the  past  Conu'iess  accepted  the  bu- 
reuucrafs  ph.io.sophy  ol  "the  abundant 
life  by  .scarcity."  It  accepted  the  plow- 
ing und'^r  of  crops  and  the  slauehtor  and 
de.struction  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
ho?rs,  sheep,  and  cattle.  It  went  with 
the  bureaucracy  all  the  way  from  curtail- 
ment and  debtruclion  of  agricultural 
wealth  to  the  advice  of  how  to  eat  horse 
meat  and  niuskrals,  but,  its  patience  \a 
now  exhausted.  We  are  not  going  to 
permit  bun^ucrney  to  endanger  the 
Nation's  food  supply. 

We  all  agree  wltli  the  President  that 
He  are  going  to  win  tlus  war.  We  will 
never  submit  to  any  foreign  nation  or 
combination  of  nations.  Ihe  only  ques- 
tion IS  how  to  win  quickly.  I  speak  for 
all  of  the  fathers  and  mothers,  whose 
sons  are  in  the  armed  forces,  as  well  as 
lor  myself,  when  I  say  we  will  make  any 


and  all  sacrifices  to  win  at  the  earhest 
p<>£.sible  moment.  Our  sons  are  in  the 
forma'-. \t'  period  of  life.  The  sooner  we 
win  the  sooner  they  will  be  able  to  go  on 
with  their  life's  work. 

However,  diunb  submi'v>ion  to  dicta- 
torial, to  bureaucratic  power,  will  not 
win — but  may  prolong — the  war  Blind 
appropn  tlion  of  billions,  unless  hon- 
estly and  intellitjently  spent,  will  not  wm 
the  war.  but  prolong  it.  We  cannot  win 
by  wrecking  the  induhtrial  life  of  our 
Nation  first.  The  people  hack  hrme 
must  travel  jast  as  fast,  and  be  Ju  t  as 
alert,  as  our  armed  forces.  This  is  not  a 
Democratic,  a  Rt-publiran.  or  a  burer.u- 
cratic  wr.r.  It  is  we,  the  people's,  war. 
We  are  goin.<?  to  win  on  both,  the  home 
and  the  foreign  front. 

Con-,'re.^s.  in  the  past,  was  censurable 
for  permitting  all  the  abio-bodied  men 
to  be  taken  from  our  farms.  Tnis  could 
have  been  .stopped  by  exempting  suffi- 
cient farm  help  from  the  draft.  Con- 
gress shouk,  have  safeguarded  agricul- 
ture. B.^cause  of  this  stupidity  valuable 
crops  have  b.:cn  lo.-.t — crops  needed  to 
win  the  war. 

B?'cau.<-e  of  this  neqlect.  hundreds  and 
thousands  o'  farm  auction  sales  are  tak- 
ing: place  in  this  Nation.  To  take  all  the 
farm  tK\vs  is  Just  as  foolish  a.s  to  take  all 
the  .skilicd  labor  out  of  war-production 
pli^nts. 

Congre.ss.  in  the  past,  was  censurable, 
because  it  permitted  the  destruction  of 
small  business.  Everywhere  small  busi- 
ne.ssinen  are  forced  to  clo.se  iheir  doors. 
It  is  the  same  story  in  every  city,  town, 
and  villafze.  Is  it  po.ssible  that  the 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  have  planned 
it  that  way?  Is  it  their  aim  to  resimmt 
the  small  businessman  and  the  farmer? 
Why  does  Concre.ss  sit  idly  by  and  per- 
mit a  few  Uureaurrats  to  wreck  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  this  Nation? 

In  the  name  of  the  American  people, 
in  the  nam"  of  democracy,  we  demand 
that  you  bureaucrats  stop  bottlen»»cking 
the  Nation'"!  food  production.  We  de- 
mand that  v-ou  stop  wasting  our  time  by 
silly  edicts,  orders,  diiictivts.  rationing, 
and  pnoritii's.  We  insist  that  you  stop 
insultincr  our  intelligence.  The  time  has 
arrived  that  you  eli  h'-r  make  good  or  quit 
hamperincr  the  Nation's  activities — the 
Nation's  ent  rgy.  You  are  respon.Mble  for 
this  sitmtion.  Your  mistakes  may  have 
been  honest,  but.  that  is  no  excuse  when 
the  Nation's  hfe  i%  at  stake.  That  Is  our 
ultimatum  to  you  from  we,  the  people. 


Carlson  Pay-At-You-Eam  Tai  Plan 


as-you-earn  tax  plan.  I  gather  from  the 
pre.ss  that  Chairman  Douchtcn  is  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  the  defeat  of  the 
bill,  alth(Aigh  the  American  taxpayers 
are  bitterly  di'appomted.  I  quote  from 
the  Times-Her.\ld  of  March  31.  1943: 
routine  N  s.\TisfirD 

Such  action  Is  usually  tantamount  to  kill- 
ing  the   legislation   recommitted,   and   most 

committee  members  took  tl.at  view  of  it  In 
this  case.  8;iid  79-year-old  Representative 
DouGHTON.  Democrat  of  S  uth  CaroUna.  com- 
mittee cnairman: 

"I  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent system  of  collecting  taxes  before  this 
question  of  the  R-iml  plan  ever  rame  up. 
and  I  slUl  am  I  Ike  It  10  timep  better 
I  don't  know  whether  we  will  ever  take  up 
th  •  matter  again  " 

Is  this  the  voice  of  Ulysses  sajing  to 
one  raising  his  voice  ar:olnst  the  au- 
thority of  the  king: 

Be  still,  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters 
yi-^ld.  Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here 
allowed  that  worst  of  tjTants.  an  usurping 
crowd. 

This  tl'^ht  for   the   people  is  one  of 

many    contests    that    will    have    to    be 

fou;;ht  against  the   tyranny  of   u.-urpa- 

,   tion,  but  I  venture  the  prediction  that 

j   the  people  will  recapture  their  legislative 

i   rights. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Krw  To«K 

IN  Tin:  HOUSZ  of  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

lVtd;jf.sdai/.  Alarcfi  31.  19U 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sp^ak'T. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  seems  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  defeat  of  tiie  Carlson  pay- 


Production  of  Strategic  Metals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdne^ida]/.  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  large  part  of  the  ircn  and 
copper  used  in  the  production  of  war 
armaments  comes  from  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  This  di.strict  covers 
the  western  half  of  northern  Mii  higan. 
And  while  billions  have  been  sp^'nt  by 
the  Federal  Government  m  war  plants 
and  arsenah  which  are  utilizing  these 
raw  materials,  not  1  cent  ha<  been 
spent  by  the  Government  to  mcrejise  the 
production  of  iron  and  copper  in  .north- 
ern Michigan.  There  are  thou<iands  of 
tons  of  low-crrade  iron  ore  lying  in  stock 
piles  all  through  this  area  which  could 
be  put  to  work  in  the  war  effort  If  the 
Government  would  spend  some  of  its 
money  to  build  additional  facilities  In 
our  iron-mining  area. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  copp  r.  In 
Ontonagon  County  there  lies  the  largest 
potential  source  of  new  copper  p-oduc- 
tlon  on  North  American  soil.  This  source 
Is  contained  In  what  l^  known  as  the 
White  Plnr  property.  Various  ph  n,^  for 
putting  this  property  into  production 
have  been  .submitted  to  the  War  Pioduc- 
tion  Board  over  the  last  year,  but,  up  to 

j   this  moment  nothing  ha.s  happ>ered  ex- 

1  cept  a  series  of  postponements  and  de- 
lays. If  the  W.  P.  B.  would  approve  this 
project,  they  would  be  petting  new  cop- 

j   per  at  the  rate  of  3  600  tons  per  year 

I  withm  the  next  10  monihs. 


The  Ironical  thing  about  the  whole 
business  is  that  while  copper  is  so  scarce 
that  the  Government  cannot  any  longer 
make  copper  pennies,  delays  are  coun- 
tenanced on  vital  and  strategic  projects 
similar  to  this  one. 

In  connection  with  this  situation  the 
following  is  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 20,  proposed  by  Senator  Burritt, 
recently  adopted  by  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution   20 
Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
Congrei-s  of  the  United  States  to  effect  a 
substantial  increase  In  the  price  ol  copper, 
Iron,  and  other  strategic  metals 

Whereas  the  prosecution  of  the  war  has 
re-ultid  In  a  great  and  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  copper,  iron,  and  other  strategic 
nielais;  and 

Whereas  with  underground  mining  it  is 
Imperative  to  .'•tock-pile  tome  strategic  metals 
while  navigation  it  closed  on  the  Great  Liikes, 
thus  making  it  necessary  to  keep  men  em- 
ployed and  the  mines  in  operation  during 
the   winter   months:    and 

Wherens  the  ceiiing  prices  ctirrently  effec- 
tive for  the.se  meta'.s  may  have  been  adequate 
uhcn  set,  but  since  these  prices  have  been 
fixed  evt-rything  entering  into  the  cost  of 
mining  has  increased  and  the  tmall  op>erator8, 
particularly,  are  nnding  themselves  with  In- 
adequate loans  and  unable  to  realize  full 
prrductlcn;  and 

Whereas  the  mining  indust.-y  .should  be 
enabled  to  opeiate  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  other  war 
industries:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  hortsr  o/  repre- 
sentatives coneurnng) .  That  the  Cojigre.ss  of 
the  United  States  be  respectfully  requested 
to  t.ike  the  nere^.^aiy  steps  to  in.sure  a  sub- 
stantial lncrea.se  in  the  price  of  strategic 
metals;  and  be  it  further 

Re:iolved.  That  copies  of  this  repnlutlon  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congres.s,  and  tn  the  Michigan  Members  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcprefientatives  of 
Congreis. 


The  Forand  Tax  Bi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
giving  vent  to  their  feelings  for  4  days, 
the  House  on  yesterday  took  about  4 
hours  to  dispose  of  a  very  Important 
matter.  I  refer  to  the  tax-collection  bill. 
H.  R.  2218.  and  all  amendments  that 
were  offered  and  propo.sed  to  be  oflered 
to  it.  The  disposition  of  the  bill  was  to 
recommit  it  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  In  other  words,  we  .sc>ent 
5  days  discussing  the  subject  of  a  pay- 
as-you-go  plan  of  taxation  and  then  dis- 
carded it. 

I  had  hoped  to  offer  my  bill.  H.  R. 
2277.  as  a  substitute  to  the  committee 
bill,  but  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
this  could  not  be  done  until  the  Carl- 
son-Ruml  substitute  was  disposed  of. 
Not  more  than  one  substitute  for  a  bill 
can  be  pending  at  the  same  time. 


To  have  offered  my  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Carlson -Ruml  bill  would 
have  been  merely  a  pubUcity  stunt  be- 
cause I  was  aware  that  a  clear-cut  vote 
on  that  bill  was  demanded  by  a  majority 
of  the  House.  Had  my  bill  come  up  as 
an  amendment  it  would  have  received 
the  same  treatment  that  the  many  other 
amendments  offered  did  receive — that 
was  defeat. 

I  was  sincere  in  my  proposal,  and  re- 
fused to  be  inveigled  into  a  trap  to  kill 
my  bill,  so  I  advised  the  House  that  if 
we  voted  down  the  Carlson -Ruml  bill  I 
would  then  immediately  offer  my  bill  as 
a  substitute.  It  could  have  been  con- 
sidered then  because  the  other  substi- 
tute would  have  been  out  of  the  way. 

However,  when  the  Carl.son-Ruml  bill 
was  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a 
vote  on  my  bill. 

The  people  of  this  country  are,  I  am 
sure,  disappointed  at  our  action.  They 
want,  and  are  demanding  legislation  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
current  In  the  payment  of  their  taxes. 
They  want  collection  at  the  source.  They 
do  not  want  doubling  up  of  their  taxes 
because  they  could  not  pay  them. 

As  my  bill  has  not  been  considered  by 
the  House  but  is  still  pending  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  shall  ask 
the  committee  to  report  it  to  the  House 
at  an  early  date  so  that  we  may  have 
another  opF>ortunity  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject and,  I  hOF>e.  enact  legislation  which 
is  dem.anded  by  the  people. 


Restoration  of  Central  Standard  Time  in 
Midwestern  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK? 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31,  1943 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion sent  to  me  by  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  of  the  Wisconsin  Senate. 

Wisconsin  LEcisLATURr. 

Senate  Chamder. 
Madison,  March  26.  1943. 
Hon    Frank  B   Kkefe. 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 
E>EAR  CoNCRrsuMAN  Kzxrz :  The  under- 
signed members  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affalrit  of  the  Wuconjsln  Senate  re- 
•pcctluUy  request  you  and  the  other  Repre- 
aentatives  In  Congre.sa  from  Witsconeln  to 
promptly  take  such  action  as  may  be  rnxcu- 
bary  to  restore  central  standard  tli  .e  In  Wis- 
consin and  the  other  Midwest  States  em- 
braced tn  the  central  ttandard  time  "xme 

To  this  end  we  urge  you  and  the  ether 
Members  of  Ckingress  from  Wisconsin,  to 
each  of  whom  this  letter  Is  sent,  to  contact 
immediately  the  Congressmen  and  United 
States  Senators  from  the  various  States  em- 
braced In  the  central  standard  time  zone  with 
the  view  to  enacting  an  amendment  of 
Public  Law  403,  approved  Janua.'7  20,  1942, 


restoring  central  standard  time  In  this  tlm» 
zone. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  recently  adopt- 
ed Joint  Resolution  No.  16  A,  urging  the 
Congress  to  restore  central  standard  time  in 
WLsconsin.  Copies  of  this  resolution  have 
already  been  sent  to  each  House  of  Congres.s 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof  It 
Ls  the  feeling  (W  this  committee,  however,  that 
the  restoration  of  central  standard  time 
should  not  be  made  applicable  only  to  Wis- 
consin but  to  all  of  the  Midwest  States  In 
the  central  standard  time  zone.  We  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  Midwest  States  have 
taken  action  similar  to  that  expressed  In 
Joint  Resolution  No.  16  A. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  that  the  restoration  of  central 
standard  time  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Midwest 
States  will  greatly  bcneflt  the  farmers  in  this 
area  and  will  be  a  distinct  aid  to  the  farmers 
in  equaling  or  exceeding  the  1942  farm  pro- 
duction which  is  so  vital  In  our  war  effort. 
A  bill  (222.  A)  providing  for  the  restora- 
tion of  central  standard  lime  In  Wisconsin 
has  passed  the  assembly  and  Is  now  before 
this  committee  In  the  senate  The  members 
of  the  committee  deem  It  advisable  to  hold 
this  bill  for  the  time  being  to  await  ycur  ad- 
vice as  to  what  action  may  be  expected  on 
t.iis  matter  In  Washington. 

We  feel  confident  that  v.nder  your  leader- 
ship the  Buppor'  of  representatives  In  Con- 
gress from  the  Midwest  States  can  be  en- 
listed to  accomplish  congressional  action  In 
securing  the  suggested  amendment. 

This  committee  will  appreciate  your  ear- 
liest advice  as  to  the  progress  of  this  matter 
and  we  trust  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
will  do  al'  In  your  power  to  attain  tlae  debired 
result. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Committee  on  Military  Affair-s, 
Wisconsin  State  Senate, 

Bernhard  Getttlman,  Milwaukee. 

Taylor  G.  Brown,  Oshkosh.. 

Edward  P.  HmxEit,  Racine. 

Robert  P.  Robinson,  Beloit. 

J.  Earl  Liverich,  Sparta. 


Training  of  Nurses  for  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  bill  which 
I  introduced  on  March  29: 

H.  R.  2336 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  training  of  nurses 
for  the  armed  forces,  governmental  and 
civilian  hospitals,  health  agencies,  and  war 
Industries,  through  grants  to  institutions 
providing  such  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  for  the  purpose  of 
assurmg  a  supply  o'  nurses  for  the  armed 
forces,  governmental  and  civilian  hospitals, 
health  agencies,  and  war  Industries,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1943,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  sums  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Such  sum* 
shall  be  tised  for  making  payments  to  school* 
of  nursing  or  other  Institutions  which  have 
submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Surgeon  General  J, 
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plans  for  nurses'  tralnlne;.  and  for  all  neces- 
sary expenses  of  tho  Public  Health  Service  In 
admlnl8terln»;  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  A  plan  f^r  irainlni?  of  nurses  may 
be  limited  to  .student -nur.ve  trainini?.  or  to 
postgraduate  or  refresher-nursini?  courses,  or 
may  Include  both.  A  pl:in  submitted  by  any 
Institution  may  be  approved  only  if  it  pro- 
vides— 

(a)  That  no  student  or  erraduate  nurso 
uUI  be  includ'd  under  the  plftn  unless  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  head  of  the  institutK  n  such 
nurse  will  be  available  for  military  or  essen- 
tial civilian  services  for  the  duration  of  the 
present  war,  and  such  nurse  so  .'^^tates  in  her 
application  for  inclusion  under  the  plan: 

<b)  That  nurses  under  the  plan  will  be 
provided  courses  of  study  and  training  meet- 
ing .standards  prescribed  by  the  Surseon 
Oencral: 

(c)  That  the  Institution  will  furnish  stu- 
dent nurses  under  the  plan  (without  charge 
for  tuition,  fees,  or  other  expense's)  courses 
of  study  and  tralnini?.  uniforms,  incluciii.? 
street  uniforms,  and  maintenance  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral: 

(d)  That  the  institution  will  pay  student 
nurses  under  the  plan  ;i  stipend  at  not  less 
than  thp  followini?  monthly  rale.s  $15  for  the 
first  9  nic.nth.s  of  study;  *iO  for  the  follcwu.g 
l.""  to  21  months  of  combined  tLuciy  and  prnc- 
ttce  depending  upon  the  currlcuium  of  such 
Institullnn:  and 

(e>  That  the  institution  will  either  afford 
student  nurses  under  the  plan  an  opportunity 
to  complete  their  course  of  trninini;  until 
pradufttlon  at  such  Institution  und  will  pi>y 
such  student  i.urse  a  stipend  at  a  monthly 
rate  not  less  than  WO  for  the  period  following 
the  period  of  combined  study  and  practice 
and  prior  to  graduation,  or  will  tran>ler  such 
student,  after  completion  of  the  period  of 
combined  study  and  practice  and  prior  to 
graduation,  lor  training  m  some  other  insti- 
tution, but  only  if  such  tialning  may  be  cred- 
ited toward  graduation,  and  the  Institution 
to  whlrh  the  nurse  is  trunsfcrred  Egrees  to 
pay  her  a  stipend  at  a  monthly  rate  of  not 
less  than  C30  until  gradu.ition 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Prom  the  wims  appropriated 
therefor  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pMj  each  InetiLutlou,  with  a  plan  approved 
under  section  2 — 

(1)  with  respect  to  items  furnished  stu- 
dent nurses  thereunder,  amounts  del^irmined 
by  the  Surgeon  General  to  com;  ensate  such 
Institution  for — 

(A)  reasonable  tuition  and  fees  for  the 
courses  of  study  and  training: 

(B)  reasonable  mamtcname  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  2  fur  the  first  9  months  of 
the'r  course  of  study  and  training: 

(C)  uniforms  and  ii\signia,  provided  in 
accordance  with  section  2:  and 

(D^  the  minimum  rnte  of  stipend  specified 
In  s-ction  2  for  periods  prior  to  completion 
of  the  course  of  combined  study  and  training 
referred  t<i  In  such  section;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  items  furnished  grad- 
uate nurses  thereimder.  amounts  determined 
by  the  Surgeon  General  to  compensate  such 
ins'ltution  for  rcasonablf  tuition  and  fees 
for  postgraduate  and  refresher  course  of  study. 
and  reasonable  maintenance  lor  graduate 
nurses  imdertakii.R  postgraduate  courses,  or 
such  portion  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Siitgccn  General. 

(b)  Determiuntions  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral under  this  section  of  a.nountri  which  any 
iustuutlon  shall  receive  shall  be  conclusive 
upon  such  Institution  and  upon  the  General 
Accounting  OiQie 

Sic.  4  The  method  of  compvitln;;  and  pay- 
liig  the  amounts  referred  to  In  section  J  shiU 
be  as  follows : 

(a)  Tlie  Surgeon  General  shall  from  time 
to  time,  en  a  prepayment  or  reimbu-semL*nt 
basis,  estimate  or  make  detirmlnaticn  cf  the 


amount  for  each  institution,  which  amount 
.Hiiall  be  reduced  or  iticrfcascd.  »p  the  case 
may  be.  by  any  sum  by  which  he  finds  that 
unadjusted  payments  w.th  respect  to  any 
prior  period  were  preater  nr  Uss  thun  the 
amf-unt  which  should  have  been  paid  to  surh 
institu'ion  pursuant  to  .section  3  f(!r  such 
prior  period,  and  shall  certify  the  amcunt 
:iO  estimated  or  determined  and  st)  reiiuced  or 
mcreaied   to  the  Secretary  uf  iht  Treasury. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  shall 
tht'reupon  thiough  the  Division  of  Disburse- 
uceut  of  the  Tn^asury  Department  and  pr'cr 
to  audit  or  .-ettlement  by  th»  Geneial  Ac- 
counting Office  pay  the  in.slitutitn  at  the 
time  cr  times  fixed  by  the  Su.-gecn  General 
the   amounts   so   cerftled. 

Sec  5  In  litu  of  payment  therefor  under 
section  3  lai.  ihc  Su:^;t\ai  General  is  authcr- 
iz.-d  to  pru^-Uff  and  pr'.Aicio  insignia  for  stu- 
dent nurses  under  a  pnn  approved  under 
section   2 

Sec.  6  The  Surgeon  Genernl  with  th?  ap- 
proval cf  the  Federal  Security  Administrator 
Is  hereby  authorized  U)  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 


Program  To  Salvage  Fiscal  and 
Monetary  Solvency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF    CM  IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdne.'daij.  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  n-murks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. New  York  Univer.sity.  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Economists'  National 
Committee  on  Monetary  Policy: 

The  trend  (f  events  niaUes  It  reasonably 
certain  thai  by  the  Ume  we  reach  thf  end  of 
this  war  our  fji.-cal  and  mone;.ary  affairs  will 
be  sad  to  contemplate.  The  important 
things  to  do  are  (1)  to  minimize  the  evils 
and  dangers  we  shall  face,  and  (21  to  adopt 
the  best  poatible  solutions  to  the  pioblenis 
we  cannot  escape  EtTrrts  to  prevent  un- 
necessary flsca.'  and  monetary  ev'.N  and  to 
provide  the  proper  w;iy  out  in  the  end  can 
be  made  succti^lul  u  all  of  us.  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  wUl  pursue  the  following  fcur- 
polnt  program: 

1  Give  all  possible  aid  to  thofe  who  are 
trying  to  reduce  and  eliminate  nonessential 
governmental  exwndlturis 

2  Fight  all  thoee  sponsors  of  bUk;cr  and 
better  programs  nf  Government  expenditures, 
dcaclts.  and  debts,  as  we  have  seen  th  ni 
during  the  last  decade,  and  all  llu>se  wh3 
argue  the  virtues  of  such  policies. 

3  Fi^ht  gre^nbackism  and  currency  de- 
preciation in  all  Its  form*! 

4.  Urge  a  permanent  national  debt  as  the 
ultimate  solution  to  the  debt  problem  which 
we  shall  face  at  the  close  of  this  war 

The  alternatives  to  this  four-point  pro- 
pram  are  things  to  be  feared  and  fought. 
One  of  those  alrernBttve?  Is  a  radical  deva.ua- 
tion  of  our  dollar  It  srems  reasonably  clear 
that  a  drive  will  be  madr'  for  such  a  devalua- 
tion, and  It  la  possible  that  surh  a  program 
may  be  slipped  over  on  the  Amerlc:in  pet  p:e 
so  quirkiv  thrtt  they  will  not  be  able  to  un- 
derstand its  terrible  lmplicatlonj>  t)efore  it  la 
too  late,  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
American  people  has  not  yet  learned  the  na- 


ture and  signmcance  of  the  devaluation  of 
1934.  and  we  can  be  almost  certain  that  they 
would  nut  be  able  to  see  how  the  efTcts  of 
this  devaluation  would  differ  from  those  fol- 
lowing a  radical  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
such  as  the  one  that  probably  will  be  urged 
upon  u.-  at  the  end  of  this  war  Although  a 
radical  devaluation  of  the  dollar  couid  be 
urged  upon  the  American  p*i<jple  cnly  through 
Igni^rance  of  the  economic  dtftructlon  that 
such  a  program  would  bring.  It  will  be  easy 
for  the  devaluationist*  to  capitalize  the  pub- 
lic's lack  of  understanding  of  th"  nature  of 
this  device  and  the  con.sequences  that  would 
follow  its  u.se  unU:^  public  educ.ition  o.i  this 
Ecrloufc  matter  tjcgins  new.  Moves  to  put 
over  such  a  ruinous  program  on  the  .Vmer- 
ican  people  have  already  begun.  On  Jrly  14. 
1941,  a  group  of  silver  Senators,  hcad'^d  by 
Senator  Elmer  Thom^-s  of  Oklahoma,  ssued 
a  statement  In  which  th-y  said  that  if  our 
national  debt  should  rench  the  sum  then 
prcph'-siod  by  seme  of  cur  cit.zens  the  s  ze 
and  weight  of  our  dollar  may  have  to  be  re- 
duced to  enable  our  people  to  meet  th"lr 
taxes,  Interest,  and  debts  and  to  liquidate  rur 
national  obligations.  In  a  radio  addresp. 
November  1.5.  1942.  Senator  Thomas  rciieatid 
this   prediction. 

Cn  February  21.  1943.  the  New  York  Herald 
Tr:bi:ne  carried  a  column  with  a  heidllne 
which  rend.  "Need  to  revalue  dollar  seen  by 
seme  e;:perts."  It  would  not  be  monetary 
experts  in  this  country— quite  the  contnry— 
that  would  advance  the  views  set  foith  In 
that  heading  and  column.  If  there  ate  any 
monetary  e.'.peris  involved,  it  would  have  to 
be  those  of  foreign  countries  who  arc  v.-llllng 
to  aid  us  la  fleecing  ourselves  so  that  their 
countries  might  prolit  at  our  expense  Both 
tlie  heading  and  column  of  that  article  may 
well  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  t\7)t-  ol  dati- 
gerous  alternative  to  which  the  public  is  al- 
ready being  subjected  and  which  need.'-  to  be 
analyzed  and  exposed  In  terms  that  the  Amer- 
ican pe(Ji:le  can  vmderstand.  That  Job  needs 
to  be  dene  immediately  and  repeated  over 
ai.d  over  until  the  average  citizen  knows  what 
the  quick  and  sharp  answer  Is  to  this  rulnovis 
prcgram. 

Other  very  objectionable  alteriaativcs  to  the 
suggested  four-polnt  program  are  the  rccom- 
me. id. turns  for  irredeemable  paper  money 
and  currency  dilution  in  various  forms.  Since 
early  19'3  this  Nation  has  been  subject'^d  to 
programs  of  this  sort,  supp-^rted  by  variotis 
groups  with  differlns  excuses,  and  up  to  date 
neither  the  Treasury  nor  the  Reserve  author- 
ities has  made  onj  Important  move  to  arrest 
this  unhealthy  trend  of  events.  As  greater 
fiscnl  pressures  develop,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  advocates  of  thee  unwise  alterna- 
tives t(j  an  honest  and  sound  m?tiiod  of  n.eet- 
Ing  our  debt  problems  will  be-ome  more  a<;tive 
b>  cause  they  probably  will  claim  that  ni'ces- 
Etty  now  dcniar.di-  the  use  of  their  solution 

Since  outright  greenbackism  Is  apparently 
best  underst<K)d  by  the  mass  of  people,  it  is 
probable  that  more  subtle  devices  will  be 
the  ones  urped  or  utilized  Devaluation  is 
a  slick,  though  devastating,  sleitjht-of-hand 
method  of  debt  payment  Recently  we  :iave 
been  treated  to  a  new  brand  of  mani|  uia- 
tion  in  the  Issuance  of  SCtJO. 000.000  of  fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  notes,  called  national 
currency.  By  a  maneuver,  in  which  a  so- 
called  retirement  preceded  issuance,  the 
Treasury  and  Reserve  authorities  pviriped 
thLs  national  currency  Into  circulation. 
These  notes  are  the  same  in  nature  as  un- 
secured greenbacks;  the  differences  in  effect 
probably  he  m  the  psycholoKical  reactions  of 
the  people.  They  do  n  ^t  understand  this 
transiction;  they  probably  would  have  un- 
derstood the  sigtiifirnnce  of  a  straichtfcrwaid 
Issuance  of  unsecured  United  States  note?  or 
g^-eenbacks. 

The  employment  of  this  piece  of  currency 
manipulation  Is  sympt<^)matlc  of  the  llilnk- 
lug    and    altitude    in    adminisiratioa   circles 
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with  respect  to  the  handling  of  the  peoples 
fiscal  and  monetary  affairs  It  comes  while 
this  Nation  is  barely  getting  Into  this  war 
and  after  10  years  of  recommending  and  of 
WTltlng  Into  our  monetary  statutes  provision 
for  about  every  species  of  currency  expansion 
and  dilution  that  mankind  has  ever  seen. 

Let  us  be  specific  about  this  10-vear  record: 
(1)   On    May    12.    1933,    we    got    the    Tho:   as 
greenback  law.    (21  On  December  21.  1933.  the 
President  launched  us  on  a  silver  purchase 
and  silver  subsidy  program      (3)   On  January 
31.  1934,  our  dollar  was  devalued  41  percent. 
(4)    On   June   19,    1934,   the   notorious  Silver 
Purchase  Act  was  passed.     (5)  On  July  6.  1939. 
the  Domestic  Silver  Subs  dy  and  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  became  law.      (6t   February  5.  1942, 
Chairman  Eccles  of  the  Reserve  Board  reco.n- 
mended   that   the   Federal   Reserve   banks   be 
permitted  to  purchase  Government  securities 
direct     from     the     Treasury     m     unlimited 
amounts — the  German  road  to  disastrous  in- 
flation in  the  1920s— and  5  billion  dollars  ol 
such     purchases     were     authorized.      (7)   On 
October    14.    1942.    the    Reserve    Board    and 
Treasury  endorsed  a  program  to  convert  silver 
certificates   into   Inconvertible   paper   money. 

(8)  On  December  13.  1942.  we  got  out  »660.- 
000.000    of    greenback    "National    currency  •" 

(9)  As  a  consistent  Government  policy  since 
1933.  we  have  had  a  fairly  constant  monetlza- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  debt  by  the  Resrrve  aid 
commercial  banks  of  this  country— first  under 
the  ••socially  benrficial"  pump-prlmlng-and- 
large  Government-deucit  prcgram  in  peace- 
time, and  now  under  the  necc5.sitles  of  war 
financing. 

Since  neither  the  Treaiury  TiCr  the  Rrcprve 
authorities  nor  other  policy  makers  of  this 
administration  have  done  anything  of  im- 
portance to  arrest  this  trend  of  events  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years,  and  are  not  now  show- 
ing any  marked  Improvement  in  thinking  or 
attitude  where  fuscal  and  monetary  matters 
are  concerned,  the  hope  of  th"  puljlic  would 
seem  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  newly  constituted 
Congress.  For  a  change,  the  majority  cX 
Congress  seems  inclined  to  stop,  look,  listen. 
and  Investigate.  Some  wholesome  repeal 
measures  have  already  been  introduced 

The  signs  in  these  respects  are  more  en- 
cotiraglng  than  they  have  been  for  a  decade. 
But  now  that  we  are  In  this  war  the  mone- 
tlzation  of  much  of  the  Federal  debt  must 
of  necessity  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
war  and  perhaps  for  a  time  thereafter.  There 
Is  no  wise  or  defensible  tax  program  which 
can  be  devised  that  can  prevent  this  mone- 
tizatlon  of  a  large  pwrtlon  of  the  national 
debt,  despite  the  current  popularity  of  that 
untenable,  oversimplified  concept  of  the  in- 
flation gap  and  the  related  contention  that 
taxes  Ehould  be  made  to  take  all  this  in- 
flation gap. 

The  best  that  can  be  done  new  is  to  elim- 
inate all  unnecessary  Government  expenses 
and  then  consolidate  and  fund  our  huge  debt 
Into  a  permanent  one  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest With  an  interest  charge  of  perhaps 
»4  000.000.000  or  $4,500,000,000  per  year,  and 
a  Federal  budget  of  other  Items  of  approxi- 
mately »7.000.000.000  per  year,  we  should  be 
able,  as  a  Nation,  to  recover  from  cur  present 
dlst-essing  condition  In  a  reasonably  good 
manner  and  without  a  back-breaking  tax 
burden  on  our  people. 

This  solution  is  simple  and  prudent,  and 
It  can  be  employed  If  we  begin  now  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  It,  and  at  the  same  time 
warn  them  against  the  evil  and  ruincus  al- 
ternatives being  prepared  for  them  by  the 
currency  manipulators — the  green  backers,  de- 
valuationists, and  every  other  variety  of  cur- 
rency expansionist,  dilutlonlst.  "managers." 
and  what  not.  Now  Is  the  time  for  respon- 
sible leaders  to  pitch  In.  The  currency  ma- 
nipulators have  been  on  the  Job  for  10  years. 
They  have  their  tools  ready,  and  they  have 
learned  new  tricks.  The  unprepared  and 
largely  unprotected  ^vjbUc  simply  cannot  be 
aided  too  soon. 
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HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedticsday.  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  statement  taken  from 
a  news  item  by  Anton  J.  Carlson,  one  of 
the  greatest  living  authorities  on  physi- 
ology, in  which  he  indicates  that  the 
present  method  of  increasing  the  point 
values  on  food  items  is  harmful  to  the 
bodily  economy. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  news 
article  in  the  March  29.  1943.  Chicago 
Tribune: 

"Increasing  the  point  values  on  these  items 
is  harmful."  said  the  Universitv  of  Chicago's 
famed  nutritionist.  Anton  J.  Carlson,  pro- 
fe.ssor   emeritus  In  the  department  of  phy«- 

lolcgy. 

"MUST  LEARN   TO   EAT   WKOLE  GRAINS 

"It  may  not  be  serious  at  present  for  the 
public  as  a  whole,  but  people  must  learn  to 
eat  a  variety  of  foods  which  tliey  may  not 
have  been  accustomed  to  eating."  and  they 
must  eat  whole  grains,  as  well  as  all  the  fiesh 
«setables  and  fruits  they  can  get 

•'Tl^e  Government  has  promulgated  a  very 
foolish  nutrition  program  in  the  last  2 
years  by  telling  the  people  that  75  percent  of 
them  have  been  on  bad  diets  How  can  the 
Government  turn  around  now  and  say  they 
can  work  harder  In  war  on  less  food  than 
they  had  In  peace?  If  we  are  going  to  feed 
the  world,  and  make  It  •free  from  want,"  W2 
will  have  rationing  the  next  50  years." 

Coming  from  so  high  an  authority  on 
physiology  and  nutrition  as  Professor 
Carlson,  the  country  should  not  fail  to 
take  due  cognizance  of  what  he  says. 
Here  we  have  a  warning  of  the  dangers 
the  country  is  facing  in  respect  to  the 
growing  food  shortage,  one  we  had  better 
heed  before  it  is  too  late. 


Thoma*  Jefferson,  the  Republican 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31,  1943 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  and  following  up  the  little 
speech  I  made  today,  I  include  the  fol- 
lov.'ing  column  by  George  Rothwell 
Brown,  noted  commentator,  which  ap- 
peared in  many  papers  throughout  the 
country  on  March  29,  in  which  he  points 
out  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  bi- 
centennial we  celebrate  on  April  13,  be- 
longed to  the  Republican  Party,  and  the 
administration  in  power  does  not  belong 
to  Jefferson's  party: 


JUTEESON  S  PRINCIPLES 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 
Washington.  March  29  —The  dedication  of 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  on  April  13. 
in  Its  magnificent  setting  on  the  Tidal  Basin. 
Just  south  of  the  White  House,  Is  going  to 
bring  the  Immortal  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  our  third  Pres.dent. 
very  definitely  Into  todays  thrilling  political 
situation. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic orators  on  this  occasion  will  drape 
them.<^elves  In  the  mantle  of  the  gre.it  states- 
man-philosopher and  claim  him  as  the  patron 
saint  of  their  party 

This  will  be  pure  bunk  and  lip  scrv;ce  to 
Jefferson,  virtually  every  one  ol  who^e  po- 
litical precepts  has  been  derided  and  dis- 
carded  by  the  party  which  falselv  claims 
Inheritance   from    him. 

Eulogies  of  Jefferson  in  Washington  by 
democratic  leaders  at  this  time,  where  the 
very  atmosphere  is  e'ectrical  witli  the  under- 
cover machinations  to  bring  about  a  fourth 
nomination  for  President  Roosevelt,  doubt- 
less will  meet  with  the  scoffing  .smiles  thry 
will  deserve 

An  advocate  of  a  fourth  term  must  be  lack- 
ing In  all  sense  of  humor  or  have  a  pc  ker 
face  under  complete  control  who  can  stand 
up  before  a  sophisticated  audience  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  Sage  of  Monticello. 

Jefferson's  letters  and  writings  contain  the 
Ecvereirt  Indictment  of  that  ambition  which 
would  lead  a  President  to  seek  to  perpetuate 
hImEelf  in  office  beyond  a  second  term,  which 
our  archives  can  rhow 

Jefferson  vr.s  scarcely  second  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  preaching  the  virtues  of  thrift 
and  economy,  especially  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government.  The  wasteful  extrava- 
gance of  the  New  Deal,  masquerading  as  the 
Democratic  Party,  would  have  appalled  him. 
Jefferson  believed  and  taught  that  that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least.  But 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  Is  predicated  upon  the  socialistic  and 
communistic  doctrine  that  that  government 
is  best  which  governs  most. 

Jefferson  was  the  father  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple in  our  government— the  very  keystone 
of  the  arch  which  makes  It  strong— the  prin- 
ciple of  State  rights 

The  Roosevelt  New  Deal  has  scorned  this 
theory,  and  under  it  there  has  been  so  great 
a  concentration  of  power  in  Washington  as 
to  undermine  and  weaken  the  powers  of  the 
States. 

Indeed,  there  was  an  early  New  Deal  scheme 
for  virtually  wiping  out  the  States  and  divid- 
ing the  country  into  a  few  arbitrary  regional 
divisions  laid  out  without  regard' to  State 
lines. 

In  the  pre-Civil  War  era  there  was  a  great 
shifting  of  political  philosophies  In  the 
United  States.  The  South  abandoned  pro- 
tection and  embraced  free  trade.  New  Eng- 
land abandoned  free  trade  and  embraced  the 
American    system   of   the   protective   tariff 

There  has  been  In  recent  yerrs  another 
great  shifting  of  political  creeds  In  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Republican  Party  today  is  the  heir  of 
Jefferson. 

It  Is  the  champion  of  State  rights,  a  prin- 
ciple abandoned  by  the  D3mccrats. 

It  is  the  party  of  economy  in  government. 

It  is  the  party  wnich  clings  to  the  old 
tradition  that,  if  two  terms  were  enough  for 
Washington.  Jefferson,  Madison.  Jack.son, 
Cleveland,  and  Wilson,  two  terms  should  have 
been  enough  for  any  man. 

Jefferson  was  never  a  member  cf  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  was  bcrn  until  Jack- 
son "s  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  original 
old  Republican  Party  and  was  twice  elected 
President  as  a  Repub.'lcan. 

The  Republican  Party  today  should  claim 
Jeffenon.  as  it  does  Lincoln,  as  lt»  own. 
Jefferson  was  no  new  dealer.  The  New  Deal 
should  not  be  permuted  to  steal  his  garment*. 
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If  the  Republican  Party  had  the  wisdom 
here  and  now  to  chuni^e  Its  name  to  the  Jef- 
rerscnian-Republlcan  Pnrty.  going  back  to  the 
ancient  Republican  Party  of  Jefferson,  from 
which  It  bcirrcwed  Its  name,  and  If  this  reborn 
party  should  nominate  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican f(jr  President,  that  nindidate  would  split 
the  Solid  South  on  a  fourth- term  Issue. 

The  South  tf>clay  is  clearly  In  a  receptive 
mood  lur  Mich  &  recogiution  of  the  reuhne- 
ment  of  political  opinion  In  this  country. 


A  Bold  Blow  at  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

em 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesdav.  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Herald  American  of  March  19. 
1943: 

A     BOLD     mow     AT    TTITZ     ENTERPRISK 

An  Incredibly  dcstruc'.lve  program  Is  being 
developed  by  Federal  price  and  rationing 
agencies  under  the  ecouuinlc  device  of  "grade 
labeling." 

By  way  of  testing  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  water  It  knew  it  was  gettUig  into,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  launched  this 
program  of  destruction  agaULst  the  Ameriran 
by.'^tfm  of  free  enterprise  hist  January  by  ap- 
plying it  to  the  single  Item  of  canned  grape- 
fruit Juice 

N  >w  It  has  been  extended  to  the  entire 
1913  pack  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Eventually,  if  the  American  pei-ple  are  not 
ar  used  by  tholr  great  danger  to  protest,  it 
Will  apply  to  all  consumer  puods. 

The  purpose  Is  to  btandardize  all  manu- 
factured prixlucts  by  eliminating  established 
rang»s  of  price  and  quality  and  by  rendering 
Ineffective  and  meaningless  the  fiunillar 
brand  names  by  which  the  products  are 
Identified  to  the  consumer. 

Tl^e  OflQce  of  Price  Administration  says  thU 
Is  neccs.-nry  in  order  to  make  the  rationing 
^JStem  work. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  It  will 
make  It  impos-^ible  for  the  traditional  and 
beneficial  American  competitive  system  ol 
production  to  e.xlst. 

It  will  destroy  many,  and  pioliably  mo.'it, 
of  the  preat  producing  inciustnr.s  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Virtually  all  of  the  .small  indu.stries. 

It  Will  obliterate  the  small  merchandi.siiig 
establishments  of  the  country,  the  nelghbor- 
htXJd  groceries  aiid  markets,  of  which  there 
•  re  huiidred.s  of  thousands  and  In  which  mil- 
lions of  people  either  have  investmciits  or 
rely  upon  for  vital  services  or  depend  upon 
for  thfir  hvellhocd 

Ab  htion  of  the  brand  name  In  American 
production  and  merchandising  Is  a  senseless 
and  frii:htening  pro-  pect.  so  utterly  injurious 
and  ruinous  to  Uie  Amer.can  way  of  l;fe  as  to 
be  incomprehensible  and  alinoM  unbelievable. 

To  put  consumer  g  cds  under  a  system  of 
blanket  and  compul.-ory  aiKmymity  would  l>o 
like  substituting  numbers  Instead  of  names 
fur  the  people  them.'.elves. 

The  American  scene  would  not  be  recog- 
nizable. 

American  habits  of  shopping  and  buying 
would  be  revoluttonlzod. 

America!^  star.dards  of  living  would  dimin- 
ish and  ultimately  fall  to  the  level  of  the  very 
worst  ol  the  regimented  and  totalitarian 
Stotea. 


Such  a  propram  could  not  be  worse  If  there 
were  criminal  intent  bi  hind  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  Dt-  \*oudcred  If  the  Intent 
behind  It — If  net  criinlnal — la  not  the  out- 
growth of  Bcmrthlng  worse. 

Impairment  and  destruction  of  American 
free  entcrpri.se  and  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem of  production  and  merchandising  are 
easily  recognizable  as  the  objectives  of  crimi- 
nal communism. 

It  Is  well  known  Uiat  scores  of  hundreds 
of  Communists  and  their  Jelltiw  tra\elers  and 
sympathizers  are  on  the  pay  roll."  of  Foderal 
agencies  and  bureaus,  and  have  key  po&ltions 
In  many  of  them. 

It  is  to  be  su-pected.  therefore,  that  It  Is 
by  neither  accident  nor  coincidence,  but  by 
deliberate  design  and  covert  conspiracy,  that 
a  completely  communistic  enterprise  Is  dom- 
inating the  whole  rationing  system. 

The  Congres-s  has  t)een  "looking  into"  thLs 
matter  of  grade  labeling  for  many  weeks,  but 
Is  unfortunately  doing  nothing  about  It  as 
yet 

Tlie  business  and  Industrial  Interests  of 
the  country  understand  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  the  situation  but  have  been  too  busy  with 
the  war  to  offer  effective  challenge. 

The  Ame-lcan  people  as  a  whole,  who  hfive 
the  most  to  los<?.  are  al^o  occupied  with  the 
War. 

So  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  mis- 
taking the  occupation  of  CongreK«.of  btLslness 
and  inUubtry,  and  ol  ilie  people  with  the  war 
for  acquiescence  In  the  initial  application  of 
grad'.'  labeling,  has  gained  t'le  courage  to 
broaden  the  Iniquitous  system. 

Congress  and  busme.ss  and  industry,  and 
esj;eclally  tlie  American  people,  if  they  w.«h 
to  preserve  free  enteipritie  and  democratic 
Institutlone.  will  do  well  to  bestir  themselves 
before  communistic  bureaucracy  has  accom- 
plished Irreparable  Injury  to  the  American 
Way  ol  life  on  the  home  front  ol  this  war. 


Post- War  International  Settlements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILIJNOIS 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdai/.  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followiim  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  my  reply  thereto: 

The   Sln. 
Bdlfmore.  Md  .  March  18.  1943. 
Hon    AooLPH  J.  Sabath. 
Hou^f  Ol^ce  BuddiHg. 

Waihinffton.  D  C. 

My  I>e.\b  Cong«£^saia.n  I  am  sending  you 
wrh  thi>  Miitr  a  cUppint;  of  an  article  wh.di 
appea.Td  on  page  1  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
Ma.-ih  18.  If  you  have  not  already  seen  it,  I 
believe  you  will  be  interested  In  reiiding  it. 

If  Senator  Bail  is  correct  In  his  Judgm  nt 
concerning  Llie  practical  politics  of  post-war 
International  collaboration  and  collective  se- 
curity, it  lndici.tes  a  major  char.ge  in  public 
sentlmrrt  In  that  Indiientlnl  region-  a 
change  which  may  be  of  great  slKnificanrf. 

Your  comment  on  Senator  Ball's  opinion 
a5  expressed  in  the  enclosed  article,  and  al.so 
your  own  views,  would  be  most  luterebtuig 
and  useful 

Do  ycu  agree  with  his  Judgment  as  to  public 
sentiment  and  the  practical  politics  ol  the 
matter? 


Do  you  feel  that  the  Senate,  rather  than 
merely  consenting  to  oi-  rejecting  tre.itiea, 
should  exercise  the  other  half  of  its  con^tltu- 
tlonal  function  by  setting  up  maihmerv  for 
advising  the  Executive  on  policies  and  objec- 
tives of  International  engagement»  and  set- 
tlements? 

The  Sun  would  like  to  publi&h  your  com- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Neil  H  Sw.amson. 

i.j«;cufzje  Editor. 

M.AKCH  25.  1913. 
Neil  H.  Swanson. 

Executive  Editor,  tlie  Balttmure  Sun. 

Daltinn^re,  Md. 
Mt  De.\k  Mb.  Swanson:  I  have  been  so 
exuemeiy  busy  that  I  have  not  had  time 
until  today  to  comply  with  your  request  of 
March  18  relative  to  the  article  appearing 
m  th?  Bultlmcre  Sun  of  the  s<ime  date,  ccn- 
cerning  SeuaUjr  Balls  proposal  lor  a  United 
Nations  organization  wuh  world  police  jxiwcr. 
Senator  Ball,  doubtless,  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  this  all- 
inapurtant  question.  I  feel  tliat  wh.le  every 
constructive  suggestion  «hculd  be  thoroughly 
considered.  I  am  also  convinced  that  we  must 
procetd  wnh  the  utm'*t  caution.  For  my- 
self, I  have  alway.t  uuvucatcd  a  strong  and 
effective  organization  of  peaceful  nations. 
As  a  member  ul  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee during  th"  last  World  War  I  sirrnu- 
ou^ly  ur>;td  tliat  ll>e  United  States  Join  the 
Lcak^ur  of  Nations,  and  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion thai  had  our  Nitiiwij  added  its  voice  and 
Its  power  to  the  Le»igue,  this  secoiid  world 
catastrophe  would  not  have  occurred. 

Fur  your  inforuialKMi,  I  am  enrUi^ing  a 
speech  made  Ju.'-t  5  years  ago — March  18, 
lli3a — on  the  floor  of  the  House  which  w.il 
in  Some  measure  explain  my  viewpoint  and 
which  Will  disclose  why  I  will  naturally  favor 
the  esuibii.fehmeui  of  an  international  otgan- 
ization. 

We  must  not  jermit  the  country  to  be 
again  mislrd  by  tlie  so-called  isolationists  afi 
it  wa.s  111  19'A)  by  Senati  rs  LnHlge.  Borah, 
Johnson,  VIcCormick.  La  Follette.  and  (nhin. 
•ume  of  whom.  I  believe,  were  influenced  by 
the  Uefirst  papers  and  otlier  periudicais 
which  were  mistakenly  believed  at  the  lime 
to  curry  a  popu'ar  app<-al. 

Advix-acy  of  Senator  Balls  plan  or  any 
other  plan  contemplating  the  military  en- 
forcement of  the  decrees  of  a  congre.sn  ol  the 
world  must  not  l>e  allowed  to  become  a  ih>- 
litlcal  l.saue  at  this  time  when  the  earth  %B 
afl*m«  with  war  Your  valuable  newvpapejr 
and  other  fair  and  thoughtful  newspapers 
can  do  much  to  prevent  premature  debate 
along  political  line*  of  thLs  delicate  subject. 
It  IS  ea.sy  to  soe  ho  v  f.itliers  and  mothers  and 
w  ves  with  8»)n3  and  hu«l>anda  in  the  armfd 
forces  can  be  persuaded  to  cast  thought- 
less votes  in  favor  of  any  half-baked  plan 
which  18  urxed  as  a  perpetual  war  dismlect- 
ant.  Ple'ise  believe  that  I  am  rvjt  so  char- 
acterizuHt  Senator  Balls  sugije.<uon  I  am 
merely  attempting  to  say  that  we  cannot  at 
this  time  design  aiKl  cnsX  the  mold  Into 
which  a  pattern  tnr  world  affains  must  be 
poured  when  the  war  is  over  and  won. 

A  world  ontanlzation  with  a  massive,  world- 
wide military  police  necessitates,  of  course,  a 
lull  underlying  agreement  The  minds  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  mw-i  meet  In  all 
essential  particuia.'^.  This  means  that  there 
will  occur  demands,  counterdemands,  con- 
c«.«lcr!S,  cumpromisea,  give,  and  take.  Is  It 
possible  for  nations  engaged  In  a  death  stru^;- 
gle.  With  raw  open  wounds,  calmly,  dispas- 
sionately, and  fairly  to  come  to  a  present 
workable  agreement  even  with  tbcM  who 
fight  with  them?  1  do  not  think  ao.  1  do 
not  think,  moreover,  tliat  Uie  subject  sbould 
be  pressed  to  tiie  point  wiiere  it  will  create 
discard  and  dl.»iinity  nm ong  ourselrea.  dls- 
U»ct  our  attention  from  the  major  problem 
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Of  Winning  the  war,  and  also  cause  dangerous 
friction  among  the  Allies. 

Heretofore  I  have  not  been  In  favor  of  any 
oversize  International  military  force.  I  still 
nm  Inclined  to  feel  that  by  actually  disarm- 
ing and  keeping  disarmed  the  aggressor  na- 
tions. Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  by 
punishing  the  evil  heads  of  those  nations  and 
by  Isolating  and  Insulating  Prtissla  from  the 
]e.sser  German  states,  we  shall  effectively 
eliminate  the  Junkers,  white  and  yellow. 

But  In  all  of  these  matters  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  receive  and  consider  the  re- 
ports of  our  State,  military,  diplomatic,  and 
intelligence  experts  when  the  war  is  won  be- 
fore we  can  build  the  structure  which  Is 
thereafter  to  house,  permanently,  interna- 
tional affairs. 

You  ask,  do  I  feel  "that  the  Senate,  rather 
than  merely  consenting  to  or  rejecting  treat- 
ies, should  exercise  the  other  half  of  its  con- 
stitutional function  by  setting  up  machinery 
for  advising  the  Executive  on  policies  and  ob- 
jectives of  International  engagements  and 
settlements?" 

;  I  think  my  foregoing  remarks  answer  that 
question.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the 
time  for  the  Senate  to  attempt  to  set  up 
advisory  machinery  as  to  policies  and  objec- 
tives If  a  law  should  be  framed  In  general 
language.  It  would  be  meaningless.  If  it 
attempt  to  be  specific  and  designate  particu- 
lar policies  and  particular  objectives,  then 
I  think  it  would  unwisely  assume  the  quality 
of  clairvoyance  No  one  at  this  time  can 
forecast  the  pattern  of  things  to  come. 
Siucereh-  yours, 

AooLPH  J    Sabath. 
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The  RumI  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bay  City 
<Mich.)  Times  1 

SOME    AMAZING   REASONING 

No  more  amazing  reasoning  has  been  heard 
In  our  National  Legislature  within  living 
mem.jry  than  that  of  Representative  Robert 
L  DoucHTON.  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  In  opposing  the  Ruml 
Income-tax  plan  His  chief  objection  to  the 
legisiatlcn  was  embodied  In  his  charge  that 
It  IS  "tax  heresy  "  Evidently  the  North  Caro- 
lina statesman  is  convinced  that  that  consti- 
tutes a  fatal  fault  and  condemns  the  new 
Idea  to  be  the  hell  of  things  anathema 

Of  course  he  is  mistaken.  Every  enlight- 
ened piece  of  tax  legislation  In  the  last  two 
generations  wrs  heresy  when  first  advanced 
Heresy,  according  to  the  dictionary  maker 
leaving  its  religious  application  cut  of  the 
question,  is  "an  opinion  held  In  opposition 
to  commonly  received  doctrine  "  Meaning 
any  suggestion  for  changing  old  practices  and 
beliefs,   erroneous  or  not. 

Of  ccjurse  Ruml  is  guilty  of  heresy  on  that 
basis.  So  were  those  who  put  forward  the 
Income-tax  Idea  itself  years  ago.  Mr  Dough- 
Ton  doubtless  Is  aware  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  outlawed  the  first 
peacetime  bUl.  passed  in  Grover  Cleveland's 
aay  on  some  such  score.  All  except  the  orig- 
inal Christian  church  were  heresies  at  their 
inception;    democracy   waa  a  heresy  in   the 


time  of  George  IH;  freedom  of  the  slave  was 
a  heresy  In  Wendell  Phillips'  day;  labor 
unionism  when  Frick  and  Carnegie  doml- 
nated  the  Industrial  world. 

Heresy,  Mr.  Doughton.  is  not  something 
vicious  m  Itself.  II  the  Ruml  plan  is  heresy, 
It  Is  in  good  company. 

Doughton,  with  Just  us  little  good  sense 
called  it  a  bonus  at  the  expense  of  men  en 
the  fighting  front.  Of  course,  its  enactment 
would  not  mean  a  bonus  for  anybody  or  cost 
anybody  or  any  Interest  a  red  cent.  It  Is 
simply  a  plan  to  put  the  Income  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  on  a  cash  basis  and  collect 
the  money  In  most  Instances  as  it  is  earned. 
The  allegation  that  It  Is  an  attempt  to  skip 
a  year  of  taxpaylng  Is  simple  nonsense.  Taxes 
would  continue  to  be  handed  over  just  as  at 
present.  The  only  new  thing  is  that  we  would 
be  paid  up  from  week  to  week  Instead  of  be- 
ing a  year  behind.  Mr.  Doughton  knows,  or 
should  know,  that  Income  taxation  cannot  be 
halted  or  abated,  and  that  there  is  intention 
of  halting  or  abating  It  until  the  war  is  paid 
for 

"Let  us  not  be  slackers  on  the  home  front," 
he  Intoned.  "We  must  help  win  the  war  by 
contributing  our  share  of  the  tax  burden,  not 
by  forgiving  taxes." 

Considering  the  facts,  that  is  as  arrant  a 
piece  of  balderdash  as  has  come  out  of  the 
prolific  House  of  Representatives  In  many  a 
month.  Can  It  be  tha'  the  head  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  knows  no  better? 

It  is  timely  to  say  that  no  more  convincing 
argument  has  been  advanced  by  any  enemy 
of  the  Ruml  plan.  Perhaps  because  no  better 
Is  available. 


Ai^entine  Beef 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1943 

Mr    CELLER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   have 
made  an  investigation  of  the  possibility 
of  bringing  into  this  country  Argentine 
beef.    I  find  that  there  is  a  vast  supply 
of  Argentine  meat  which  could  be  read- 
ily transferred  to  this  country  by  either 
three  or,  at  most.  flv«  refrigerated  ships 
which  the  Argentine  Government  is  most 
anxious  to  use  in  trade  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  New  Orleans.     If  that  beef 
could  be  brought  in  and  the  tariff  provi- 
sions could  be  changed,  it  would  relieve, 
to  a  vast  extent,  the  meat  shortage  of 
this  country,  and  the  meat  could  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  various  industrial  areas 
where  it  is  greatly  nteded.  because  the 
war  workers  require  the  protein  and  the 
vitamins  contained  in  meat. 

In  the  Province  of  Patagonia,  in  Ar- 
gentina, I  am  informed  by  reliable  au- 
thority, the  cattle  are  not  afflicted  with 
the  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  A  conven- 
tion was  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  providing  that 
Patagonian  beef  might  be  brought  in. 
Some  of  the  Senators  coming  from  cer- 
tain States  so  confused  the  situation  as 
to  preclude  ratification  of  that  treaty, 
but  a  remedy  is  now  at  hand  and  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
append  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Chester 


C.  Davis  and  Prentiss  M.  Brown  expoimd- 
ing  my  views  on  Argentine  t>eef : 
Hon.  CHEsm  C.  Davis, 

National  Food  Administrator, 
Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 

National  Administrator   Office  of  Price 
Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  1  Throughout  the  Nation,  we 
have  food,  and  especially  meat  shortages. 
News  reports  register  meat  shortage  riots  In 
various  parts  of  the  country.  War  workers 
especially  need  the  vitamins  and  proteins 
contained  In  meat,  but  many  must  do  with- 
out. Efficiency  of  these  workers  is  thtis  im- 
paired. 

There  Is  plenty  of  meat  "down  yonder." 
Argentine  has  vast  quantities  of  chilled, 
frozen,  salted,  and  canned  or  corned  beef! 
A  good  deal  of  It  might  be  Imported  into  this 
country  if  our  tariff  laws  were  altered  or 
repealed. 

If  I  can  get  the  green  hght  from  both  you 
gentlemen.  I  shall  offer  bills  to  pull  down 
the  barriers  for  the  duration.  Assuredly, 
this  Is  no  time  to  feel  squeamish  about 
the  tariff.  We  need  meat.  Wc  should  get  it 
wherever  we  can  find  It. 

Argentina  Is  a  great  cattle-  and  meat-pro- 
ducing country.  The  United  States  has  pur- 
chased In  the  past  vast  quantities  of  canned 
beef,  but  refuses  absolutely  to  buy  Argentine 
fresh  beef  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  the 
cattle  are  subject  tc  hoof-and-mouth  disease. 
This  has  enraged  and  even  humiliated  the 
Argentineans.  They  consider  thi£  a  national 
affront.  They  are  wounded  in  pockettaock  and 
patriotic  pride.  If  England  buys  it,  why  can't 
we?  It  Is  pointed  out  that  humans  rarely.  If 
ever,  get  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  Assuredly 
there  Is  reason  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
cattle  and  livestock,  but  there  is  a  great  area 
In  south  Argentina  known  as  Patagonia  which 
Is  free  of  this  disease.  In  1935  we  signed  with 
Argentina  a  sanitary  convention  whereby 
Patagonia  meat  could  enter  the  United  States, 
but  the  United  States  Senate  has  refused  to 
ratify  it  because  of  opposition  from  the  so- 
called  cattle  Senators. 

England  buys  vast  quantities  of  Argentine 
beef,  but  even  at  the  present  time  England 
does  not  buy  all  the  available  beef  at  Argen- 
tina. There  is  still  much  beef  left.  Let  no 
tariff  or  unreasonable  sanitary  barriers  stand 
in  the  way,  the  Middle  West  meat  packers 
notwithstanding. 

We  are  starving  In  the  midst  of  plenty.    We 
mu.st  lay  our  hands  on  the  surplus  Argentine 
beef  as  soon  as  possible.    We  must  scrap  the 
meat  tariff  and  quotas  against  Argentina. 
That  would  serve  a  twofold  purpxjse: 

1.  Satisfy  our  hunger  for  meat. 

2.  Reestablish  ourselves  in  the  estimation 
cf  the  Argentineans. 

At  present,  thanks  to  fifth-column  In- 
trigues and  conniving  of  the  Axis,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  not  In  good  odor  In  Argentina.  The 
Nazis  and  Fascists  are  in  the  ascendancy. 
They  are  the  favored  people.  We  are  In  the 
doghouse.  Englishmen  who  are  the  prime 
customers  of  Argentina  are  in  no  way  pro- 
scribed as  we  are. 

Scrapping  tariff  laws  ag'inst  Argentine 
meat  would,  like  IVghtning.  clear  the  at- 
mosphere, dispel  the  antipathy  and  make  us 
pgain  personae  gratae.  Such  action  would 
be  far  mere  beneficial  than  al!  the  prin-Amer- 
ican  conferences  put  together.  It  would 
clearly  and  unmistakably  \idlcate  to  the  Ar- 
gentinians that  we  want  to  be  helpful  and 
cooperative.  Good  will  would  be  rre-  ted 
overnight.  Such  action  wouU"  be  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  propaganda. 

With  regard  to  the  qualitv  cf  Argentine 
meat,  be  advised  that  England  has  been  eat- 
ing It  for  more  than  a  generation  and,  at 
present,  Is  taking  all  available  supply  that 
can  be  loaded  on  English  boats. 

Furthermore,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that 
this  Argentine  meat  Is  being  fed  to  our  own 
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troops  located  In  north  Ireland  and  In  Eng- 
land. 

Some  in  authority  state  that  Argentine 
beef  Is  not  available  since  England  purchases 
It  ail.  It  Is  true  that  we  may  have  given 
England  a  monopoly  cf  purchasing  the  meat, 
but.  frankly.  I  nm  Informed  from  reliable 
sources  that  there  Is  more  beef  In  Argentina 
than  England  can  use.  That  moncpi.ly 
should  be  cracked  open.  Tlie  Argentineans 
wish  to  sell  th(>tr  meat  surplus  to  us.  Fur- 
thermore, they  wish  to  guarantee  all  freedom 
from  hoof-and-mouth  aiscase.  It  Is  doflnltcly 
afireed  that  hncf-and-mouth  disease  can  only 
be  conveyed  by  diseased  bones  and  the  Ar- 
gentine government  would  agree  to  bone 
any  beef  or  mutton  permitted  entry  Into  the 
United   States. 

Despite  information  erroneously  advanced 
In  Wa.'hington,  there  Is  at  tlie  present  time 
available  enormous  quantities  of  mutton  and 
considerable  quantities  cf  bepf  which  the 
British  are  unable  to  lead  and  ship.  This  the 
Argentineans  would  be  glad  to  ship  to  the 
United    Srat(.«!. 

F\irthermore.  there  Is  sufRcient  refriger- 
ator steamer  space  to  convey  this  beef  to  the 
United  Sta'rs  There  Ls  at  present  an  agree- 
ment  between  tlie  Flota  Meicante  (Argentine 
Governmcnt-(jv  ned  steamship  line)  and  the 
War  Shipping  AdmlnLstration  which  provides 
an  allotmt^nt  of  75  percent  of  thp  tonnage  of 
the  Flota  Merca:ite  to  be  used  to  carry  cargo 
to  the  United  States.  There  are  three  fine 
r'?frif:prat<)r  ste.ini'-rs,  the  steamship  Rio 
Mrndoza,  the  steamship  Rto  Gallrgos,  and 
the  steamship  Rio  San  Juan  which  are 
now  immediately  available  to  carry  Ar- 
gentine meat  to  New  Orleans  These  three 
ships  are  available  m  addition  to  the  75  per- 
cent of  the  toniuigc  of  the  Flota  Mercaiite. 
These  three  refrl^;enitor  steamers  formerly 
belonged  to  the  I.auri'zen  Line,  a  Eur(  pean 
fiteamship  company.  I  am  informed  that 
line  Is  now  owned  by  an  Argentine  company. 

The  refrigerator  space  and  dead-weight 
tonnage  nf  these  steamers  is  as  follows  i 

Rio  Gail<-pf)>  1S4.800  cubic  foet,  of  which 
10  "100  are  not  Insulated,  and  3  400  tons  dead 
weight 

Ru)  Mrndoza  127.630  cubit  feet,  and  2.350 
tons  dead  weight 

Riu  San  Juan  1 37 .300  cubic  feet,  and  2,600 
tons  dt  ad  weight. 

They  are  practically  100-percent  refrl^er- 
ntpd  tx  ats,  ar  d  they  are  specially  equipped  to 
load  and  imload  refrig?rator  cargo  with  the 
least  amount  of  lost  effort  and  time. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Flota  M^^r- 
cante.  Mr  Jcs^  Bares,  told  my  Informant  in 
early  January  of  this  year  that  he  would  like 
to  send  these  three  bcat.<5  constantly  to  the 
United  States,  but  unfortunately  not  eiioii^,:h 
rrfriKerator  carpo  had  received  permits  frcm 
the  War  Production  Board  and  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare  to  warrant  keeping  these 
boats  in  the  United  States  trade 

Th(  .'e  j^hlps  are  now  engaged  in  shlpratnt 
rf  fresh  frmts,  but  fre  h  fruit  can  be  shipped 
In  nonrofrigcrator  i-h.ps  to  a  great  degree. 
Within  60  days,  even  fresh  fruit  will  not  bo 
shipped  by  Argentlr.e  and  these  boats  could 
be  exclusively  used  for  meat  shipments 

Wo  can.  therefore,  bring  great  quantities 
cf  fresh  Argentine  frozen  boned  beel,  rauttcn. 
ar.d  probably  pork  prcducta  reasonablv  to 
supply  civilian  needs  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Orleans.  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other 
eastern  points  of  the  United  States.  It  can 
be  conveyed  especially  to  places  where  meat 
Is  Impossible  to  obtain  and  Uils  without  the 
ehghtest  rii*  of  any  Introduction  of  houf- 
■  nc!-m  nith   cll>ease. 

Arj;entine  would  welcome  any  kind  of  In- 
spection tJ-ie  United  Spates  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  require. 

Frankly,  to  sum  up.  we  could  have  landed 
In  this  country  every  month  at  least  i.uCO 
tons  ot  fresh  frozen  Argeiuine  meats  and  in 
Bome  months  there  would  t>e  l*o  arrival*,  or 
a  mlnlniian  of  4.000  tons. 


This  tonnage  could  even  be  Increased  by 
the  conversion  of  other  steamers  Into  re- 
frigerator steamers  of  which  there  are  two 
available.  I  urn  Informed  that  70  to  80 
percent  of  the  necessary  refrigerator  equip- 
ment may  now  be  had  In  Argentina,  while 
the  balance,  20  to  30  percent,  might  have 
to  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

Lastly,  a  suitable  arrangement  for  the 
shipment  of  the  beef  to  the  United  States 
in  th('se  three  or  probably  five  sterimers 
would  be  a  body  blow  to  the  Axis.  It  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  brintiint?  Argentina 
within  the  orbit  of  the  United  Nations. 

Under  the  trade  agreement  of  November 
15,  1941.  the  duty  on  canned  beef  was  low- 
ered from  6  cents  a  pound  to  3  cents  a 
pound,  but  not  l'\ss  than  20  percent  ad 
valorem.  For  the  duration  this  3-cent  tariff 
should  be  canceled.  As  to  the  fresh  beef, 
the  duty  is  still  6  cents  a  pound.  That  like- 
wise should  be  canceled.  Furthermore, 
most  of  the  Imaginary  and  ridiculous  quotas 
and  hf)of-and-moutli  disease  barriers  might 
well  be  surmounted  by  riyid  but  nevertl-.e- 
less  "fair  and  equitable"  Inspection  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
emphasize  use  of  the  words  "fair  and 
equitable." 

I  wt)Uld  appreciate  word  from  you  on  this 
matter   with   all   convenient  speed.     I   shall 
hold  up  action  until  I  hear  from  ytju  both. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Emancel  Celloi. 


A  New  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MicniG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1913 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Mr.  Sprakor.  the 
House,  after  5  days  of  debate,  having 
failed  to  agree  upon  any  mt-Lliod  of  tax 
collection  which  would  make  the  tax- 
payer approximately  current,  permit  me 
to  call  attention  to  the  methods  used 
for  the  collection  of  initiation  foes  and 
dues  by  VViIli->m  Green,  Philip  Murray, 
and  John  L.  Lewis. 

The.se  gentlemen,  during  the  past  few 
years  and  especially  during  the  emer- 
gency created  by  the  war.  have  collected 
millions  of  dollars.  N)  one  knows  just 
how  much.  They  have  had  the  aid  of 
the  administration,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  required  those  seeking  to 
work  in  defense  industries  in  support  of 
the  sons  and  the  brothers  who  have  been 
sent  to  fight  acras.s  to  contribute  to  the 
treasuries  of  the  oiganizations  of  whicii 
these  gentlemen  are  chief  executives. 

Tlie  methods  of  colle.iion  have  been 
direct  and  forceful.  There  has  bwii  no 
forgivcne.vs  and  no  discount  for  cash  or 
advance  payments.  Nor  have  the  mil- 
lions—the billions,  it  nii^ht  be  said — col- 
lected by  these  genllemcn's  representa- 
tives been  subject  to  either  a  normal  or  a 
surux.  Nor  has  there  been  any  limita- 
tion upon  the  Ui.e  of  the  funds  so  col- 
lected. It  .seems  more  than  probabio  that 
considerable  sums  have  been  used  to  hire 
goon  squads.  Some  must  have  been  used 
to  purchase  blackjack:*  and  other  offen- 
sive weapons. 


Moreover,  neither  Green,  Murray,  nor 
Lewis  seems  to  have  been  excessively 
choosy  about  his  revenue  collectors. 

Green  s  A.  F.  L.  teamsters  are  using 
the  plan  at  present  in  the  city  of  Port 
Huron.  Mich.  There,  Irivers  of  milk 
wapons  do  not  want  to  contribute  to 
Gieen's  union,  so  the  A.  F.  L.  teamsters 
from  Detroit,  using  gasoline  ration  book 
C  and  rationed  rubber  tires,  drive  each 
day  from  Detroit  to  Port  Huron,  follow 
the  milkmen  around  on  their  routes  and 
intimidate  their  customers. 

The  collectors  used  by  Green's  team- 
.<:ters  aie  not  revenue  agents;  they  are 
men  with  criminal  records,  and  their 
procedure,  while  not  succes.sful  to  date, 
has  been  efToctive  enough  .so  that  Paul 
S.  Lunt  has  been  sent  by  the  administra- 
tion from  Washington  to  Port  Huron  to 
see  if  he  cannot  settle  the  dispute. 

Two  thinqs  have  so  far  prevented  the 
success  of  the  intimidation  program  car- 
ried on  by  these  racketeers.  One  Is  the 
independence  and  the  determination  of 
the  milk  drivers,  who  cling  to  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  they  have  the  right 
to  earn  a  livelihood  without  paying  for 
the  privilege  of  exercising  that  ri^ht. 
The  other  is  the  courage,  the  fearles.«ness 
of  the  editor  of  the  Port  Huron  Times- 
Herald.  Mr.  Louis  A.  Weil,  who  has  kept 
the  people  of  Port  Huron  advised  of  what 
the  racketeers  are  trying  to  do  and  of 
th(  ir  methods. 

A  recent  editorial  entitled  "ApoloRies 
to  Captain  Kidd,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Well,  is  well  worth  readint:.  That  edi- 
torial is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

When  the  Tlmcs-Herald  started  off  with 
the  first  of  thl.'-  .series  of  pai^e  1  editorials  we 
said  that  "the  people  ol  Port  Huron  are  being 
made  the  victimh  of  as  fine  a  bunch  of  pirates 
as  ever  scuttled  a  ship." 

Now  we  desire  to  correct  that  and  we  feel 
that  perhaps  we  shruld  offer  our  sincere 
apoI(  gies  to  tlie  late  rnd  lamented  Captain 
Kidd  and  all  of  his  crew. 

It  may  be  that  we  liave  grossly  libeled  every 
pirate  that  ever  sailed  the  .seven  -sea?. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
the  puates  were  Ju^t  i.  set  of  pretty  parlor 
pinks  as  compared  with  some  of  our  dis- 
tuiirui.-hed  C  car  visitors  of  the  pa^^t  week 
Pir:.ting  was  a  Sunday-school  picnic  along- 
side of  the  Job  of  racketeering  that  Is  being 
done  right  now  in  this  glorieus  country  of 
ours  in  these  modern  days,  if  what  has  hap- 
pened here  in  Poit  Huron  is  any  criterion, 
and  we  liave  reason  to  believe  It  is 

You  may  not  know  it  w;is  the  Times-Herald 
whiih  first  advised  of  the  situation  here  with 
relen  nee  U>  the  use  cf  C  cards,  etc. 
So  we  sent  a  telegram  as  fo.lows: 
"How  can  five  or  six  carloads  of  racketeers 
get  C  ration  books  to  come  from  Detroit  to 
I'ort  Huron  da.ly  and  IcUuw  milkmen  around 
their  routes  threatening  the  Cvistomers  of 
these  men  because  the  latter  will  not  permit 
thcm-^elves  to  be  fortru  Into  a  union  by  U-.eir 
en.pUyerb?  Dites  the  Gjvernn.cnt  l.'sue  C 
Cards  for  this  purpose;  and  if  so,  rpon  whose 
authcrlty''  This  is  what  haipened  in  Port 
Huron.  You  have  the  courage  ol  your  convlc- 
t.i.ns  and  we  shall  a}- predate  a  reply  from 
you  ' 

At  the  same  time  we  sent  th.s  mes.'-age  to 
Senator  PreutiS'  M.  Brown,  now  head  of  the 
Ottice  of  Price  Administration,  in  charge  of 
gasoline  rationing : 

'Labor  racketeers  from  Detroit  following 
honest  milkmen  over  their  routes  In  this  city 
and  all  equipped  with  big  Bulck  cars  and  C 
ration  cards  We  protest  sincerely  against 
thii  sort  of  thir.g.     t>crry  to  bother  you  with 


It.  but  know  you  are  fair  and  that  you  will 
not  permit  this  outrageous  procedure  If  you 
know  about  It.  Would  like  to  have  you  Inves- 
tigate." 

This  brought  on  the  Investigation  which  Is 
now  goin?  on  in  this  connection  as  a  result  of 
Representative  Hoft-mans  clear  and  coura- 
geous presentation  of  the  facts  on  the  floor 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

New,  what  about  the  men  who  came  here? 
Whj  were  they?  Were  they  here  to  settle  or 
prevent  a  labor  dispute  in  es.'^ential  Indut- 
trles?  That  .«  the  only  OfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
l.straticn  regulation  which  entitles  union  rep- 
resentatives to  preferred  gasoline  mileage. 

If  the  way  to  .<;ettle  or  prevent  a  labor  dis- 
pute is  to  permit  a  lot  of  Detroit  'goons'  to 
tr..ll  honei-t  hard-wcrking  milkmen  around 
their  routes,  annoy  them  and  threaten  their 
customers,  then  we're  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
or  the  maharajah  of  Timbuktu. 

Now  then,  let's  see  who  were  these  nice 
men  Coleman  tells  us  about  who  came  to 
Port  Huron  la-^t  Monday  from  Detroit  In 
big  cars  with  preferred  ga.soline  mileage  cards 
from  the  United  States  Government? 

Were  they  fine,  legitimate  union  men  and 
orgap.lzers.  who  really  wanted  to  be  helpful 
In  settling  the  milk  di.'pute  here? 
They  v,-ere  not ! 

We  haven't  the  space  here  to  give  all  cf 
thi'ir  names  and  all  of  their  police  records, 
but  we  have  them  all — every  one  of  them. 

They  arc  a  matter  of  public  record  in  our 
local  police  department 

Their  police  records — practically  every 
fin£;le  one  of  them  has  a  police  record — show 
charges  cf  everything  from  breaking  and  en- 
tering in  the  nighttime,  to  Just  plain  burglary 
and  larceny. 

Some  of  them  have  served  long  prison 
sentences.  I 

Others  were  arrested  at  strike  scenes  and 
leund  carrying  pick  handle.-;,  pieces  of  gas 
pipe  and  bloody  baseball  bats. 

Others  were  arrested  for  shooting,  beating 
up  worklngmcn.  malicious  destruction  of 
property,  felonious  a.s«;ault.  intimidating 
truck  drivers,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

In  many  instances,  they  managed  to  get 
themselves  discharged  and  escape  punish- 
ment. 

Ye.<^,  readers  of  the  Times  Herald,  a  thou- 
sand apologies  to  Captain  Kidd  and  every 
member  of  his  pirate  crew! 

Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  I  Mr.  Doughton) 
his  capable  right-arm.  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  CoorTRl,  and  the 
Rf^publicans  on  that  committee  and  cit- 
izens throughout  the  country  might  be 
interested  in  the  background  of  some  of 
those  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  edi- 
torial. Here  is  at  least  a  partial  record 
of  five  of  tho.se  so-called  organizers.  It 
makes  interesting  reading: 

JAMES  CASSILT  ALIAS  JAMES  CaSSIDT.  ORCANIZEH 
FOR  UNDEHTAKEHS  AND  rLORISTS  ITNION;  DE- 
TRorr  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  FILZ  NO  58188; 
FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION  FILE  No' 
519164;  MICHIGAN  STATE  POLICE  FILE  NO 
9182S 

February  15.  1918:  Providence.  R.  I.,  po- 
lice Breaking  and  entering,  disposition  pro- 
bation. 

April  14.  1918:  Providence.  R.  I.  police- 
Larceny;  disposition  paid  $20  fine  and  court 
costs. 

July  3.  1918;  Providence.  R  I..  police- 
Breaking  and  entering  in  nighttime;  diipo- 
Cition.   probation, 

November  1.  1918:  Providence.  R  I  ,  police: 
Liirceny  from  a  person;  disposition,  proba- 
tion 

January  10.  1919:  Providence  Police  De- 
partment: Breaking  and  entering  in  night- 
time; disposition,  probation. 
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April  2.  1919:  Providence  Police  Depart- 
ment: Breaking  and  entering  in  nighttime- 
disposition,  8  months  In  county  Jail 

October  29,  1920:  Providence  Police  Depart- 
ment: Receiving  stolen  property;  disposition, 
sentenced  to  10  months  in  county  Jail 

October  21.  1923:  Cleveland.  Ohio  Pol'ce 
Department:    No.   23985.   larconv. 

October  14.  1923:  Mansfield.  Ohio  Police 
Department:  No.  16115;  grand  larceny  dis- 
position.  Indefinite  term. 

April   1.   1925:  Paroled. 

October  5.  1925:  Dropped  frcm  rolls 

December  13,  1927:  Providence,  R  I  Police 
Department:  No.  7203:  Breaking  and  enter- 
ing, safe  Job. 

December  14.  1927:  Spen.  disposition 
Providence.  R.  I..  No.  4226.  4  years  in  prison 

December    8.    1930:    Paroled. 

August   12.  1931:   State  Police.  Providence. 
R.  I.:  Receiving  stolen  property;  disposition 
sentenced    to    10    months'    imprisonment 

September  22.  1931:  Released  en  bail 

December  22,  1931:  Cleveland,  Ohio  Police 
Department  No.  23985:  Burglary  and  larceny 
disposition,  to  State  prison.  Columbus,  Ohio' 

March    5.    1932:    Columbus.    Ohio.    SPR: 
Burglary    and    larceny;    disposition,    1    to    15 
years'  Imprisonment. 

October  5.  1935:  Cleveland.  Ohio  Police  De- 
partment No.  23985:  Petty  larceny 

Ji-ne  20.  1938:  Detroit  Police  Department 
No    58188:  Investigation  robberv.  armed 

Augu.'t  12.  1938:  Disposition,  discharged  by 
superintendent. 

September  29.  1939:  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment  No.  58188:  Investigation  for  assault. 

THOMAS  J     BRICLU,   DETROrT  POLICE   DEPARTMENT 
FILE  NO.  J-18158 

August  13.  1923:  Arrested  on  charge  of 
breaking  and  entering;  discharged 

April  29.  1938:  Arrested  for  investigation  i 
Discharged  Section  352  504.  328  of  1931  Pre- 
cinct Offlce  No.  13— Officers  Fred  Gillam  and 
Walter  Doerr  made  arrest  at  5200  Brush 
Street.  Detroit.  Shell  gas  station,  after  he 
intimidated  driver  of  a  gasoline  truck-  Place 
picketed. 

July   8,   1941:    At   11:55   a.  m.   arrested   by 
detective  bureau:  arrested  at  1300  Beaubien 
Subject's    residence:     7763    Whipple    Street- 
charge,  felonious  assault 
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ALFP.ED  SQUIRES.  DETROIT  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
FILE  NO  59497;  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTI- 
GATION   FILE    NO.    1700870 

March    5.    1934:    Malicious   destruction    of 
property:  disposition,  not  guilty. 

July  20.  1937:  Investigation  of  assault'  dis- 
position, discharged. 

December  30.  1937:  SO.  Detroit:  Applicant 
February  11,  1939:  Molesting  men  working 
February  15.  1939:    Disposition,  discharged 
by  superintendent. 

September  30,  1939:  Molesting  men  work- 
ing. 

October  9.  1939:  Disposition,  not  guilty 
Judge  GUlls,  recorders  court. 

December  2.  1939:  Molesting  men  working 
truck  drivers;  disposition,  discharged  by  su- 
perintendent. 

February  10.  1940:   Investigation,  shooting 

February  13.  1940:  Disposition,  discharged 
by  superintendent. 


ROBERT     HOLMES,     DETROIT     POLICE     DEPARTMENT 
FILX  NO.   61040 

June  25.  1938:  Investigation;  disposition, 
discharged  by  superintendent. 

July  29.  1938:  Assault  and  battery;  disposi- 
tion, discharged  by  superintendent. 

September  30.  1939:  Investigation  for  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons. 

October  2,  1939:  Discharged  by  superin- 
tendent. 

(Note.— At  7:35  a.  m.  on  September  30 
1939.  in  Bulck  sedan  (Y-80-453)  at  Orleans 
and  Franklin,  baseball  bat  found  In  luggage 
compartment  of  car.  Intimidating  Crowley 
and  Mllner,  truck  drivers.  (Patrolman  Prank 
Ponke.) 


EDWARD  r.  C.VRLAND.  DETP.Orr  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
FILE   NO.    35712 

October  14.  1941:  At  10:50  a.  m  precinct 
No.  5.  Inspector  Heldt.  Sergeant  Converse 
etc^  Subject  arrested  by  Parker  and  McfTatt' 
Subject's  address:  2000  Elmhurst,  Associates- 
Isaac  Lltrvak.  Saul  Freedman.  and  Bernard 
Cooper.  (Note.— Three  baseball  bsts  and  one 
pick  handle,  a  piece  of  pipe  in  car  at  Sears 
Roebuck  strike  )  Subject  born  New  Haven' 
Conn. 

Ffbruary  10,  1940:  Invest:gation  shooting  of 
William   HolTa   at   Fourteenth    and    Howard 
February  9.  1940 

MARTIN    HAGCERTT.   DETROIT   POLICE   DEPARTMENT 
FILE    NO.    61039 

January  9,  1936:   Traffic  warrant;   January 
10.  1936.  paid  S2  fine.     Judge  Mahar 

September  22,  1937:  Traffic  violation-  Sep- 
tember 23.  1937,  paid  t3  fine.     Judge  Mahar 

April  8.  1938,  reckless  driving:  April  8  19.38 
disposition:  Sentenced  »25  or  10  davs  in  De.! 
troit  House  of  Correction  and  6  months  pro- 
bation and  driver's  license  revoked. 

July  9.  1938,  malicious  destruction  cf  prop- 
erty;  July  11.  1938.  disposition:    Discharged. 

July  18,  1938.  felonious  assault:  May  3  1939 
disposition:  1  year  probation.     Judge  Mahar' 

September  30.  1939,  carrying  conccEled 
weapons;  December  2,  1939.  discharged  by 
superintendent.  ' 

loo^'w'"-^^  '^■^^  ^'  ™  °"  September  30. 
1939,  Martm  Haggerty  and  two  men  in  a  Bulck 
coach  (¥80-^53)  picked  up.  Baseball  bat 
in  trunk  of  car.  Intimidating  Crowlev-Mil- 
ner  truck  drivers  on  strike— Patrolman 'oscar 
Friedlund,  badge  No.  2441. 

One  of  the  speechiflers  for  the  union 
who  went  into  Port  Huron  in  a  Buick 
sedan  with  a  C-card  sticker,  was  Morris 
Coleman,  international  representative 
for  the  teamsters'  union.  Coleman  ap- 
parently had  little  respect  for  traffic  laws 
for  seven  violation  tickets,  according  to 
report,  were  pasted  on  the  car  They 
were  as  follows: 

January    29:    Overtime    parking 
Water  Street,  near  Sixth  Street. 

February    5:    Overtime    parking 

Water  Street,  near  Seventh  Street. 

February    U:    Overtime    parking 
Military  Street,  near  Pine  Street. 

February    23:    Overtime    parking 
Huron  Avenue,  near  Park  Street. 

February   26:    Overtime   parking 
Water  Street,  near  Sixth  Street. 

March  5:  Overtime  parking  on  Huron 
Avenue,  near  Broad  Street. 

March  6:  Overtime  parking  on  Military 
Street,  near  Seventh  Street. 

March  20:  Prohibitive  parking  on 
Huron  Avenue. 

If  the  negotiations  at  Port  Huron  fol- 
low the  asual  administration  procedure, 
it  will  end  by  law-abiding  citizens  being 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  these  racketeers. 

More  strenuous  methods  are  some- 
times used.  An  Illustration  of  these  is 
called  to  our  attention  by  the  letter  of 
Sidney  Hillman,  not  >o  long  ago  high  in 
administration  favor.  He  now  complains 
that  members  of  his  union  are  being 
blackjacked  and  pistol -whipped  by 
Lewis'  United  Mine  Workers,  who  seek  to 
compel  them  to  leave  the  Hillman  union 
and  join  up  with  Local  50  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

While  Congress  debates  ways  and 
means  of  wringing  from  the  taxpayers 
every  possible  dollar  which  can  be  col- 
lected, the  money  to  be  used  to  equip  our 
forces  which  are  supposed  to  be  carrying 
freedom  from  fear  to  all  the  world,  here 
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ftt  home — in  America,  the  land  of  free- 
dom— or;;anizeci  got n -squads,  carrying 
deadly  weapons,  are  permitted  by  this 
Bdrainistration  to  beat  up  honest  citizens 
and  to  collect  from  them  money  which 
miprht  bp  u  cd  to  purchase  rationed  food 
or  War  bonds  or  be  donated  to  the  Red 
Cro«.s. 
It  is  a  strange.  5tran;::;e  world. 


Army  PI.3.runcy  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KON  SA^^U^^L  A.  WEISS 

Of    ri.NNoTL\A;.IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  years  many  Members  of  Consress  have 
clearly  expressed  themselves  as  favoring 
the  creation  of  a  pharmacy  corps  in  the 
United  States  Army.  A  great  majority 
of  the  American  public  likt  wi.se  favor  an 
Ariry  pharmacy  corps.  Certainly  the 
services  of  these  profej.sional  men  in  the 
Army  are  not  only  necessary,  but  a.s  one 
military  leader  said: 

The  need  for  pharmacists  In  our  great 
Army  and   Navy   is  indispensable. 

With  our  armed  forces  soon  to  reach 
the  amazinK  figure  of  ll.COO.CGO  men. 
Certain  leaders  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
must  forget  their  policies  of  the  past  and 
wholeheartedly  agree  to  support  the 
Ai-my  Pharmacy  Corps  bills  represented 
by  H(nl^e  bi'i  997  and  Senate  bill  216. 
Support  of  these  measures  'vould  seem  to 
be  pursuing  a  policy  of  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice, and  tht  ir  enactment  would  ;;n- 
doiibtediy  help  in  this  great  war  effort. 

The  lecrislatures  of  many  States  have 
pa.ssf^d  concurrent  resolurions  memonai- 
Izm-  Congress  to  act,  and  I  make  this 
plea  to  our  military  leadership — in  whom 
I  have  utmost  confldence — to  fet  behind 
the  overwholmiriEr  pubbc  ."^-ntiment  and 
.•support  these  measures.  I  feel  certain 
Congress  will  meet  its  resj)ons!biJity  in 
piomptlv  enacting  into  law  the  meri- 
torious Pharmacy  Corps  bill. 


Tax  Forgiveness  ia  Wisconsin 


REMARIK 


OF 


KON.  DOiNALD  H.  McLEAN 

Of     NFW     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  KP  RESENT  A  TIVE3 
Wi'dnesdci!/,  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  McLean.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  ! 
In  tiie  dicu.s-ion  on  ♦he-  Carlson  amend-  ! 
ment  to  H.  R  2218.  to  provide  a  method  \ 
tor  Uie  payment  currently  of  indivndual 
income  taxes.  I  sUited  that  the  SlaU'  of 
Wiscon.sin  in  making  a  slufl  of  mcome 
taxes  to  a  more  current  collection  baars 
forgave  the  tax  on  1  year's  income. 

The  remarks  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  W.^slE^E\vsAI I.  who  fol- 


lowed me.  leave  the  inference  that  there 
was  no  forgiveness. 

In  .support  of  my  own  statement.  I  ask 
unanimor.s  consent  to  mclude  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  memorandum  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  c;n  Ways  and 
Mians  by  the  T.  eavury  Department  on 
February  27.  1C43: 

WISCONSIN    SHIFT   OF    INCOME   TAX   TO    MOU 
CURRENT  COLLECnoN  BA5;s 

For  many  yenrs  under  the  Wisconsin  In- 
come tax  there  was  roughly  a  2 -year  spread 
between  the  time  Income  was  received  and 
the  time  'ax  on  It  was  paid  Income  earned 
In  1911,  for  example,  wob  reported  a:  d  as- 
sessed fn  1912  and  the  tax  paid  In  1913 
This  sysicm  was  employed  through  the  tax 
paid  In  1927  on  mcome  of  1925 

The  leg,slature  of  19r7  .subsMtuted  an  aver- 
arln?  device  Under  this,  ibe  tnx  paid  In 
1928  was  based  on  an  avcrajje  of  1926  nml  1G27 
incomes  in  which  two-thirds  weight  w.^-i 
K'von  to  1C28  and  one-third  wetcht  to  1927 
inccme.  The  tax  paid  In  1S29  wa.s  bas-d  on 
a  straight  average  of  192«.  1927,  and  1923 
Income  The  same  type  of  average  was  em- 
ployed In  subsequent  years 

The  averaging  provisioa  proved  unpopular 
and  w.-is  repraJrd.  The  legislature  then 
faced  the  picbitm  of  dropping  tax  on  1 
year's  income  or  of  doubling  up  Ecaiuse 
of  the  averaging  proviso  n,  in  any  1  year 
there  was  some  Income  of  prior  years  that 
had  not  been  fully  taxed  Therefore,  if  some 
tax  was  to  be  cancekxi.  the  legislature  had 
the  choice  of  canrel;n<  the  tax  on  prior  years' 
ircom™  that  rrm-Uiu'd  unta.xr  I  or  the  tax 
on  1  full  ycxr'b  Income  on  whuh  tax  had 
not  yp'    bemin   to  bo  c*^>llecte<l. 

To  meet  the  problem  it  was  {,ro%ided  that 
the  lax  payable  In  1033  vva."»  to  be  based  upon 
thi.«  lari:er  of  (a)  one-lhlrd  of  the  193u  in- 
come plus  tW(, -thirds  of  the  1031  Income  or 
(b)  the  income  of  1932  Thus.  In  effect.  1 
full  year's  iijcume  v. a.s  freed  from  tax.  The 
act  Was  passed  in  1931. 
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RE'^T.IRKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOlJS£  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuii>day.  April  1.  l'J43 

Mv.  STFWART.  Nir.  Speaker,  in  the 
Daily  Oklahoinan  of  March  29  i.;  a  sLory 
by  Tom  Rucker  wiUi  reference  to  the 
Farm  Security  Agency  in  deporting  422 
citizens  from  thp  valleys  of  the  Red 
River.  Washita.  Blue.  Kiamlchi.  Little 
River,  Poteau  Arknn.sas  and  many  other 
smaller  valleys  to  do  farm  labor  in  the 
States  of  iVashmgton  and  Oregon.  My 
d:strut  contributed  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  that  are  leaving  Oklahoma 
now.  Last  j-rar  we  released  the  inmates 
from  the  penitentiary  to  gather  our  pea- 
nuLs.  A  grtat  many  acres  were  never 
gathered.  M.iny  of  thtm  have  not  been 
gathered  until  this  good  hour.  du«  to 
the  shortage  of  manpower.  Yet  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  come  into  t.iesc  fer- 
tile vallo-?!,  vvhere  the  land  is  as  fertile 
as  the  Valley  of  the  NUe.  and  pick  up  423 
farmers  where  they  are  badly  needed  and 
ship  them  out  to  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon at  great  expense  to  the  Government. 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemnn  ji^ld? 

Mr.  STFW.^r.'T.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  a^ree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  but  one  of  your 
troubles  is  thnt  they  h;ive  rea-sonable 
ele<tnc  htht  and  power  rate's  in  Wash- 
infirton  and  Oregon.  The  Power  Tiu."5t 
controLs  both  O.'.nlvnia  and  Arkansas 
and  literally  robs  those  people,  so  tliat 
your  farmers  camiot  even  afford  to  pay 
the  rr»tes,  if  they  coa'd  pet  the  power. 
If  you  Will  Ret  those  le^'slalures  down 
there  to  wake  up  and  give  the  people  of 
Arkan.sa.s  and  Oltlahoma  a  .<=^qupre  deal 
and  treat  th^m  decen'ly  in  thi.s  matter  of 
electric  raters  you  mirht  c?t  more  of 
these  people  to  stay  in  Arkansas  and 
O!:lahoma. 

Mr.  6TEW.\RT.  But  this  b  the  first 
information  I  h.ive  ever  receivctl  that 
the  Fai-m  Security  Admini-.tration  and 
the  Power  Trust  in  Oklahoma  were  in 
parlner'-hin. 

Mr.  REE^  of  K^n.sa^.  Will  the  r?ntle- 
m.Tn  yir'.d? 

Mr    STEWART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HLES  of  Kans;is.  I  tliou^ht  you 
had  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  in  the 
Stite  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STFWART.  Oklahoma  Is  one  of 
the  four  Slates  in  the  Nation  that  has 
been  losing  population  to  the  congested 
centers  of  the  country.  We  liave  enougii 
empty  houses  down  tliere  and  enotigh 
fertile  soil  to  increas.'  our  production 
po.<;sibIy  100  percent  if  we  could  secure 
farm  labor. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kaaisas.  As  a  mr.tter  of 
fact,  you  are  short  right  now  in  your 
own  Slate,  are  you  noi? 

Mr.  STEWART.  We  are  short  right 
now. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STEWART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Okiahciiia  has  a  mem- 
ber on  the  CcmmiLtee  on  Inlerstr.U;  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Oklahoma  is  pay- 
ing double  freight  riutes.  You  cannot 
compete  with  oUier  States  and  pay  thoiC 
high  freight  rales.  Wake  the  members 
of  tl^  Committee  on  Inler^UiLe  and  For- 
eign Commerce  up.  and  let  us  get  some 
relief  from  these  exorbitant  freight 
rales. 

Mr.  S'iXWART.  We  well  appreciate 
we  pay  greater  freight  rates  than  many 
of  the  other  Sutes — this  we  have  known 
for  many,  many  years,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  Oklahoman.s  to  under.-- land  States  to 
our  south  and  we^t  Lhat  move  their  trains 
through  Oklahoma  enjc.y  a  less  freight 
rate  than  do  we.  and  freight  rate  dis- 
criminations is  not  all;  with  all  of  our 
oil,  coal,  and  grain— fir.^t  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  third  in  oil.  we  did  not  get 
a  sinrrle  synthetic  rubber  plant  out  of  all 
Uie  17  the  Baruch  report  recommended 
which,  according  to  Mr.  JrfTcr?.  were  lo- 
cated and  surveyed  by  the  B.i:uch  ccm- 
miUee  before  he  was  appointed  Rubber 
Adrt.inLstrator. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
STATr  Fmimkes  Start  Stcoxd  Coast  Exoprs — 

One   riVNDRFD   A.ND  THIRTErN    FAMILir^    HtED 

C'Au.  Of  Emp:x)V.ment  in  Peomised  La:cd 

(By  Tv>m  Ruckex> 
Poteau.  M.rch  28.— One  hundred  and  thir- 
teen eastern  Oklahoma   f..rm  familicb   auu- 
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day  Bald  "Ooodbjre"  to  Soonerland.  and 
"Washington  and  Oregon,  you  aslced  for  \u, 
here  we  come." 

Tms  new  migration  of  422  men,  women, 
•nd  children— biggest  organised  exodus  in 
the  State's  history,  and  a  controversial  sub- 
ject— wiU  lae  no  new  trail  of  tears. 

This  time  Oklahomans  are  not  highway- 
Ing  westward  in  broken-down  bailing-wire 
Jalopies   and    faJUng-apart   $50    turkeys. 

Tbey  are  riding  the  railroad  plush,  puests 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  Ls  on  the 
dotted  line  to  see  they  are  not  shoved  around. 
GREr?rEa  ftelds  call 
The  attitude  of  the  Oklahomans.  who 
remembered  the  Jeering  "Oalcle"  days,  ap- 
peared to  be— 

"We  can't  be  hurt  much.  We  can  find 
wcrli  for  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
day,  but  that  s  not  enough  to  live  on,  so 
we  U  Juat  go  out  and  see  what  we  ehaJl  see 
because  tha  Government  la  in  on  thla  deal." 
They  all  are  looking  for  greener  fields. 
It  is  hlr;h!y  doubtful  they  would  l>e  making 
the  trip  without  the  Government  guaran- 
teeing the  work,  living  conditions,  and  pay. 
The  Oklahomana  are  grilng  to  work  on 
dairy,  truck  food  and  truck  farms  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  where  owners  asked  ex- 
pressly  for   Oklahoma   workers. 

RKTHinTMiNT  PROTISTID  ^EKl 

Heads  of  families  have  been  guaranteed  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  there  will 
be  work  paying  at  least  $80  a  month  for  10 
months  out  of  the  year,  well  more  than  double 
what  they  earn  now  in  a  year's  time. 

The  families  also  have  been  promised  a 
house,  a  cow.  chickens,  and  a  garden  plot, 
with  fruits  to  be  sold  to  them  at  low  prices! 

Fifty  of  the  families  are  going  to  Dayton 
Oreg..  60  to  Granger.  Wash.,  and  the  other 
13   to  Wenatchee.   Wash.,  in  the  Apple  Belt 

Recruitment  of  the  families  has  created 
strong  protest  In  the  State  where  single  men 
are  being  deferred  for  farm  work  while  mar- 
ried men,  who  are  not  farmers,  are  being 
drafted.  ° 

LEAVX  SHORTAGE  IN  AOAIB 

Seventeen  of  the  families  come  from  Adair 
Ccunty.  which  will  have  a  peak  worker  short- 
fcre  of  3.000.  tlie  shortage  beginning  in  late 
Mny  and  continuing  until  frost.  The  work 
there  is  seasonal 

A  substantial  percentage  of  the  hends  of 
families,  beginning  the  trip  from  Poteau 
were  in  the  fighting  draft  age.  About  one- 
third  of  those  questioned  replied  that  they 
had  been  rejected  Most  of  the  men.  how- 
ever, were  38  years  old  or  older. 

A  Tulsan.  member  of  a  draft  board,  who 
Mw  the  trippers  leave  Poteau,  observed  that 
In  Tulsa  County  alone  he  could  Hnd  Jobs  for 
half  the  men  leaving. 

rooD  paoDucnoN  stsesses 

Farm  Security  Administration  officials 
stressed  the  importance  of  producing  food  for 
the  war  as  prime  reason  for  the  movement 
and  placed  resettlement  of  subslstance  fam- 
ilies .n  a  secondary  position.  Their  attitude 
is: 

"We  have  taken  only  the  unemployed  and 
the  underemployed,  and  out  in  their  new 
homes,  they  will  work  at  least  10  months  a 
year;  more  than  double  the  work  they  could 
get  aroxind  here.  In  other  words,  they  will 
be  put  to  producing  and  they'll  make  better 
wages  doing  it." 

The  migration  was  viewed  by  townspeople 
In  Poteau.  aeat  of  LeFlore  County,  which  fur- 
nished 21  families  conUlnlng  87  people,  with 
mixed  feelings. 

Some  said  the  idea  seemed  to  them  to  be  a 
good  one.  while  others  were  against  it  be- 
cauiie  of  the  impending  worker  shortage  in 
ea<:tem  Oklahoma,  where  even  in  the  Work 
ProjecU  Administration's  most  lush  days 
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made  work  was  all  but  shut  down  to  release 
men  for  harvesting  seasonal  crops  and  tor 
other  reasons. 

TUPPns  HAVK  PICNIC 

The  trippers  themselves  appeared  to  be  in 
festive  mood  while  they  waited  at  Poteau 
for  their  special  train  to  arrive  from  Hugo 
and  Antlers  with  the  others. 

A5  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  sunshine 
outside  the  station,  the  inevitable  guitar 
twanged  nasally  and  a  squatting  young  boy 
sang  to  his  appreciative  listeners  about  how 
the  memory  of  his  mother  cured  him  of  gam- 
bling. The  guitar  twanged  until  the  train 
pulled  In. 

Children  played  In  the  gravel  near  the 
station  while  groups  of  mothers,  holding  the 
lap  fry  and  letting  the  creepers  crawl,  talked 
about  their  prospective  new  homes.  The 
men  stood  and  talked  and  "spelled"  tl\e 
women  in  holding  the  small  ones. 

Many  of  the  workers  wore  new  work  clothes, 
bought  at  Oovemment  expense.  Several 
stores  here  stayed  open  Sunday  for  their 
benefit.  Most  of  the  women  wore  crisp  prints 
and  ginghams.    Two  wore  slacks. 

LOW  WAGES  crrxD 

Horace  Gibson,  54-year-oId  Pushmataha 
County  farmer,  headed  the  largest  contingent 
of  families  going  west.  His  wife,  thtir  3 
sons  and  their  families,  totaling  18  persons 
in  all.  are  making  the  trip.  His  comments 
wer>  typical  of  those  questioned 

"You  can  find  work  aU  right  at  home  "  he 
said,  "but  they  don't  pay  but  fl.  $ij25.  and 
$1  50  a  day  and  food,  and  the  land  Is  Just  too 
poor  to  make  a  living." 

Some  of  the  contingents  which  began  the 
trip  from  Poteau  said  they  were  railroad  "tie- 
hackers"- unemployed  day  laborers  and  farm 
workers  getting  seasonal  employment. 

Farm  Security  Administration  officials 
said  the  average  family  making  the  trip  has 
been  able  to  find  only  day  labor  totaling  not 
more  than  4  months  a  year,  and  had  not 
earned  more  than  $200  a  year. 

nSST  TRIP  FOB   MANT 

Most  of  the  trippers  are  making  "the  trip  of 
their  lives"  and  a  few  said  they  had  not  been 
cut  of  Oklahoma,  though  the  Arkansas  line  is 
only  35  miles  distant.  One  man  said  he  had 
not  been  out  of  his  home  county  in  his  life. 
Many  of  the  families  come  from  hiU  country 
several  mUea  from  town. 

The  trippers  come  from  LePlore,  Adair 
Latimer,  Sequoyah.  Choctaw,  Pontotoc,  and 
McCurtaln  Counties.  Prom  here,  they  will  go 
to  Kansas  City,  then  northwest  to  Billings, 
Mont ,  and  on  to  Washington  and  Oregon 
where  they  will  work  for  individual  farmers. 

The  trip  will  be  made  in  day  coaches,  and 
the  trtpper«  will  be  required  to  sleep  in  their 
seats.     There  will  be  no  Pullman. 

Special  menus  have  been  prepared  for  chil- 
dren.    There  will  be  medical  attention. 

HONrrMooN  TRIP  rem  htjbebt 
Five  boxcars  of  household  furniture  are  go- 
ing along.  Each  family  was  permitted  to 
take  along  all  the  furniture  it  wanted  to.  par- 
ticularly those  Items  which  are  hard  to  buy 
because  of  the  war. 

The  most  carefully  packed  furniture  at  the 
Poteau  concentration  point  was  that  of  17- 
year-old  Hubert  Jackson.  Salllsaw.  and  hia 
18-year-old  wife.  It  will  be  their  honey- 
moon. 

They  were  married  a  week  ago  Satiutiay. 
Jaclcson  said  he  was  unemployed. 

The  trip  was  the  biggest  thing  In  Poteau 
Sunday.  It  attracted  a  large  crowd  of  curious 
ones  who  came  down  to  see  the  train  off.  As 
It  pulled  off.  one  man  said : 

"It  sure  does  get  cold  up  there,  they  tell  me. 
They'll  come  back  to  Oklahoma  all  right.  The 
others  did." 
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REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   SCKNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  when  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues,  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
apnculturists  in  America,  the  Honorable 
Chester  H.  Gross,  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
some  remarks  on  this  noor  about  clean- 
ing our  plates  clean. 

It  has  never  been  my  pleasure  to  visit 
the  domicile  in  the  Pennsylvania  hUU  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Gross  1.  but  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
he  operates  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  all  of  us.  when  we  get  hungry,  will 
know  where  to  go. 

This  movement  of  his  to  "lick  your 
platter  clean"  is  an  old-fashioned  coun- 
try custom,  and  we  are  mighty  proud  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gross]  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  this  problem  in  connection 
with  the  food  shortage  and  the  way  that 
he  intends  to  handle  it.  The  Minneap- 
oUs  Star-Journal  and  Tribune  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn..  Is  just  a  little  bit  ahead 
of  him.  It  has  organized  the  Clean  Plate 
Club.  I  just  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Minnesota,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gross],  does  not  believe  in  food  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  a 
movement  has  been  started  in  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota  which  Members  of 
Congress  and  those  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  should  know 
about.  I  refer  to  the  organization,  on 
a  Nation-wide  scale,  of  the  Clean  Plate 
Club.  Perhaps  some  may  have  read 
about  it  in  advertisements  appearing  in 
Washington  and  other  eastern  news- 
papers this  week.  Its  purpose  is  to 
awaken  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  fact  that  15  percent  of  the  food 
placed  on  the  table  ends  up  in  the  gar- 
bage can.  or,  in  other  words,  three  meals 
a  week  never  get  to  victory's  production 
line.  The  project  was  started  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune, 
and  deserves  every  commendation. 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  mes- 
sage appearing  in  Washington  news- 
papers this  week  and  draw  special  at- 
tention to  the  facts  given  about  Minne- 
sota's contribution  to  producing  food 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  world : 
Would  it  shock  you  to  know  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  food  placed  on  your  table  ends 
up  in  the  garbage  can? 

That's  the  food-waste  flgtire  for  the  Nation, 
It's   the    worst    kind   of   "absenteeism"   la 
America -at-war. 

It  means  that  every  member  of  your  house- 
hold— if  yours  is  an  average  family — Is  throw- 
ing away  three  meals  a  week. 

Three  meals  a  week — that  never  fet  to 
victory's  production  line. 

Three  meals  a  week — that  might  be  going 
to  our  armed  forces,  our  allies,  and  our 
friends. 
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ThTi-'d  «f.rn«-lh.ri{{  you  at.d  your  fanuljr 
can  cJo  lib' ut    It      riKht   ti'-w 

Efilifit  in  rw  Cle.iti  Platf  Club  of  th«-  Min- 
Dftipolm  8tar-J'/tiriiiil  mid  Inhnnr 

'1  hi*  Clr.Tfi  I'lfiti-  Club  *;iH  utartcd  in  Mifi* 

Ifi"  rin'oii  i«  til  i>.  Mif,fi'»'.t.(i  In  on«»  of  the 
jjiftt'.  f<,o'l-pr','|ii(  lii:j  f»Ki''fis  of  U)«  W'iflrl, 
L«iit  )r/><ir  rn'  ro  Umtt  hulf  n  ilollnr  cut  (<f  lyitf 
UunOtid  HijtlHtm  i/f  iiMtloiial  wcomn  WMil  to 
Mnif)»»f,t»  futwrn  lur  th"  rrojx  th«y  rm»-<i 

't'-iluy  thii  fBfifu  of  Mio'niofn  urn  oi,« 
frr-i)    vKnI  war  iiidti^Uy,  i/('<<iii' >nK  food  fur 

a    (r>>'    Woild 

Mjrtrn-»<  In  turn*  »/U«  yearly  m'»re  ttian  67»,» 
OiJiJDiH)  |><uod»  of  (lilfd  Of  ^UU',til•lf'^l^  milk 
ft/f  ajjipm'lil  ubri  ad,  iwre  thiUi  f)  <y<MM)i>() 
pcuiida  of  cuiuied  chltkcti  for  th>  niiind 
force*,  more  buttj-r  and  proc<>i'd  «"*<••  i  <ofii 
than  any  other  Htate;  mure  tuilceyn  than  any 
Blat«  except   Tcxaa   and   California 

Minnesota  grows  garden  heed  for  xhip- 
ment  to  Russlii.  Biltain.  north  Africa,  India, 
8;iuth  America,  and  Australia  One  rt-cent 
17,000-pound  shipment  alcne  will  yield  160.- 
000  tons  of  food  In  g:\rdcns  nearer  the  bat- 
tle  fronts. 

And  so  M!nnt8ota,  which  produces  food 
for  victory,  challenges  you  not  to  waste  It 

The  Clean  Plate  Club  Invites  ymi  to  Join 
With  Its  members  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  school  children,  war  workers,  farniers. 
housewives,  enlisted  men  and  women,  clv'.c 
club  members,  busine.se  leaders,  ofTlce  work- 
ers,  to  do   ycur   part    tf)  end    '.nod    waste 

In  foo<t-pr' d\iclng  Minnesota  the  Clean 
Plate  Club  was  started  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune,  berau.'^e  they  are 
the  favorite  newspapers  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  read  In  more  than  300,000 
homes  every  weekday,  n^.ore  than  350.000 
every  Sunday  •  •  •  new.spapers  relied  on 
not  only  for  nccurate.  complete  news  roveraj^e, 
and  sound  editcrhd  thmkiiig.  but  also  as  good 
neighbors    and    dependable    friends 

In  the  name  r,f  food-produciiiK  Minnesota — 
In  the  name  of  victory-bound  America — In 
the  name  of  a  free  and  well-fed  world — the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune  In- 
vite you  and  your  family  to  enlist  In  the 
Clean    Plate   Club— today. 


Adjustment  of  Freight  Rates  in  United 
States 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

Of    TEX.^S 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tfiuisciaij.  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  South  and  We.st  have  for 
many  year.s  been  rotarded  in  industrial 
development  by  a  regionalized  .syst»'m  of 
freir:ht  rates.  This  .system  of  freight 
rate.s  gives  the  eastern  territory  a  lower 
level  of  rates  on  manufactured  goods 
than  i.s  available  to  the  southern  and 
western  regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  southwest  territory,  of  which 
Texas  is  a  part,  is  particularly  handi- 
capped because  in  that  territory  the 
highest  level  of  freight  rates  on  finished 
goods  prevails. 

Congress  wisely  provideo  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1940  that  undue  preju- 
dice in  freight  rates  against  region,  dis- 
trict, and  territory  be  made  unlawful,  and 
directed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  make  an  investigation  of 
such  rates  ;:.nd  eliminate  discriminations 
where  they  exist. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
In  rrsp>onse  to  thin  congres.slonal  action 
Initiated  thl.s  proceeding  and  It  ha,s  been 
my  plea.ourc  thU  week  to  attend  the  final 
h<ftrinK"»  In  the  ca.v  known  a.<»  the  Cla*» 
Kate  Invf<tlKatlon.  I  C,  C,  Docket  28300, 
It  would  M"m  that  the  kma  flitht  whUh 

the  Houlii  and  Went  hnve  wiiifed,  to  rid 
tli<  frn«lv«-<»  of  the  f  r'l«ht-rale  fiwndli  up, 
h  n«';irlriK  a  rlifnux 

Affiofiif  oih'-r  evid'-nce  inlroduccfj  in 
the  pMi<  ('•diriK  !•»  the  ViiluulW''  ttnd  inier- 
i''>iifi«  ififoinmiion  rnud*-  by  »<i«niin<' 
arid  ifuijuiliiil  fficmbei  •>  of  the  IiiterxlHte 
Cornnii'ice  Coinmis  ion  htufi  that,  while 
thcfi-  i.-i  a  wide  diverKen(e  of  rate.s  in 
the  niumifiK  tured  good.s  in  the  regions 
ol  the  country,  the  co.st  of  rendering  rail 
transjMirtation  service  varies  but  slmhtly 
between  the  regions.  This  affords  a 
sound  basis  upon  which  to  formulate  a 
national  rather  *han  a  regionalized 
freight-rate  structure  with  a  single  level 
of  rales  for  manufactured  products. 

Another  important  event  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  'asi  few  days  is 
the  release  of  a  study  by  the  Boaid  of 
Investigation  and  Rest^arch,  an  inde- 
pendent board  created  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1940  to  study  300  transport 
problems.  This  study  was  made  under 
the  supervision  of  an  unbiased  tran.s- 
portation  economist.  Dr.  D.  Philip  Lock- 
lin.  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  students  of 
transportation  in  the  country.  The 
study  concludes  that  the  existing  re- 
gional differences  m  the  levels  of  rates 
on  manufactured  goods  are  not  justified 
by  differences  in  costs  and  that  the  ar- 
tificial rate  handicaps  present  in  the 
United  States  should  be  eliminated. 

As  one  who  has  fouciht  dilicently  to 
have  this  injustice  imposed  on  the  South 
and  West  removed,  I  feel  that  the  report 
of  the  Board  is  definitely  conclusive  that 
the  injustice  should  t  •  remedied. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  proceeding 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Intersta'v3 
Commerce  Commission,  the  errors  of  the 
past  will  be  rectified  as  the  -vidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  fully  justifies 
this  action. 


Sermon  of  Rev.  Gerald  F.  Dillon  to 
Air  Cadets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Visitor  of  March 
11.  1943: 

F.^THER  Dillon  Hichlt  Laitded  foh  Sermon 
TO  Air  Cadets — Address  or  Former  Provi- 
dence Priest  and  Dean  or  Men  at  Catholic 
University,  Now  Navt  Chaplain,  Greatlt 
Praised  at  Pensacola 

Rev.  Gerald  F.  Dillon,  priest  of  the 
Providence  Diocese  and  formerly  dean  of  men 
at  Caiiiohc  Uuivereity,  Washington,  recently 


enjoyed  the  dl»tinctlon  of  having  had  on*  of 
hia  •ermojin  read  to  every  member  of  lh» 
United  States  naval  air  training  center  at 
Penaacola,  Pla.  The  mrm  •ermon  attracted 
wide  attention  and  received  hiah  c^)mmetula« 
tinn  niid  leproductlon  In  full  In  the  regular 
fdM<<riiil  co.uniixi  of  th«  Penaacola  J<nirnal, 
H  dtfily  pfiper 

!»»  rr-.-diriit  h'f'fe  1rnln^^a  «ofn#  of  ifvhom 
fidd  lii-nrd  M  pri  »/ hr<i  itr  rrad  It  in  the  fiub* 
li(.»'i'//i  it  Our  I,<»dy  "(  I/;frit<(  Chafi*!  mh^r9 
K»ihrr  liwion  a  itiii[)iHUi  U  ttatloitod  w»« 
ofdci'd  tif  th<-  »titii</n  (oin  til  under  Itoar  Ad* 
inir.il   <1    I)    MuttMy     Unil<d  Hiatt-a   Navy 

Art'-r  (I'ing  kt^pa  tuk<  II  Uy  nuvul  oH)' iaia 
(n  I' unlcriict  pri  ktliut.oii  und  rduled  tsAtt 
to  wtildi  men  at  the  «'atii;n  are  exfy  a^-d  t|m 
Penaacola  pH|>er  decline*  "no  better  state- 
ment on  the  feubject  hi»»  been  made  than  ihut 
of  Chuplain  O  K  Dillon  In  his  pn  grum  for 
Our  Li'dy  (  f  Loretto  C'haprI  "  Like  the  com- 
nianciaut.  the  paper  presrnts  the  »ertnon  in 
full  btcnu*-!'  ll«  uiight  u  b<i.t  filt  when  the 
entire  nu-.v-agi-  lb  read  in  the  complete  con- 
text 

The   sermon    fellows: 

"If  anyone  wants  to  run  the  risk  of  a  smack 
In  the  nose,  let  him  tell  me  that  I  am  not 
a  man.  That's  a  very  healthy  attitude  for 
anyone  In  the  Navy.  The  Navy  Is  particular 
about  these  whom  It  takes  In  and  has  ways 
of  getting  rid  cf  these  who  do  not  measure 
up  to  Its  standard  of  manhood. 

But  what  lb  a  man''  There  are  some  rather 
fancy  notions  right  heie  on  this  station  about 
the  answer  to  that— if  we  can  believe  the 
newspapers, 

"T.efs  pet  the  m..tter  squared  away  once 
and  for  all.  The  perfect  ans^wer  to  the  ques- 
tion Is  the  one  we  learned  In  the  catechism. 
M.'in  Is  a  creature  comp<^sed  of  body  and  soul, 
made  to  the  Imnge  and  likene.-s  of  God  That 
makes  miin  look  like  a  pretty  rugged  sort  of 
Individual.  Nothing  weak  or  fancy  about 
that  deflnltlcn, 

■  We  have  a  body      Any  dope  can  see  that. 

"We  have  a  soul.  We  can  t  see  it,  but  any- 
one who  can  tell  the  ditlerence  between  a 
living,  energetic  body  and  a  llteless  corpse 
knows  that  there  has  to  be  something  to 
make  us  tick  whether  he  calls  It  soul  or  some- 
thing else, 

"We  have  Intelligence.  We  can  know 
what's  right  and  wrong. 

"We  have  will.  We  can  freely  choose  right 
or  wrong. 

"Because  we  h.ive  a  soul  that  sparks  our 
Intelligence  and  will,  we  bear  a  very  limited 
resemblance  to  God,  That's  why  we  can 
truthfully  say  we  are  made  by  God  to  His 
cwn  imago  and  likeness, 

"Very  definitely  the  body  Is  the  lesser  por- 
tion of  our  being.  Ju.st  as  difliutoly  it  is  not 
unimportant.  It  is  the  Instrument  with 
which  we  achieve  our  perfection,  our  happi- 
ness.    Gcd  willed  It  so. 

"But  the  appetites  of  the  body  very  defi- 
nitely can  run  wild.  It  takes  a  real  man  to 
bring  them  nito  subjection  to  the  higher  por- 
tion of  his  nature — his  reason  and   his  will. 

"The  appetite  for  food  and  drink  can  and 
often  does  succeed  In  softening  and  eventu- 
ally blotting  out  all  traces  of  real  manhood. 
The  appetite  for  sleep  and  ease  can  and  often 
does  sap  vitality  and  make  us  sad  exam- 
ples of  men. 

"The  appetite  of  .se.x  I.s  strong,  often  with 
the  strength  of  a  raging  Hon.  Unleashed,  un- 
opposed, that  appetite  destroys  the  dignity 
of  man  quicker  and  more  surely  than  all  the 
others.  Don't  take  my  word  for  It.  Look  at 
the  pages  of  history.  Ai.k  any  physician. 
Walk  thrdugh  the  venereal-disease  ward  of 
any  ho.spital.  Tour  any  Insane  asylum.  Take 
a  long  look  at  any  human  derelict  who  didn't 
say  no  to  a  "pick-up  " 

"God  — the  God  who  made  us — says  In 
thundering  tones:  'Thou  shall  not  commit 
adultery.'  Nature — God's      Nature— t.iys: 

"Disregard  that  law  and  you  pay  and  pay 
and  pay.'  It  may  sound  smart  to  say  there 
Is   an  eleventh  commandment;   'Thou  shalt 
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not  get  caught '  But  we  can't  fool  Mature. 
We  cen't  fool  Ood.  We  een  only  fool  our- 
eelvee.  We  een't  beat  the  rap.  The  man 
who  dtarafarda  th«  aUtli  oommaiMlnMnt  la 
a  aticker.  He  U  eelllog  hie  chanc«e  for  happy, 
norni'J.  married  family  life  down  the  river 
for  a  aong  ff«  le  toaeinf  hie  ehancea  for 
•t#rnal  happtnaat  out  ih«  winu^iw, 

"Thte  la  vary  aerioua  buatneae  An4  It'a 
our  mtatpeee  yovUB  and  m>r>e,  Thia  le  tmr 
•latkm,  Ita  r^puUitlon  l«  our  reputation, 
|>et*  lat  It  thfi/u|b  tAU  akulla  that  aex  im* 
p.orallty  la  tK>t  the  ctiaracU'rlatlt!  ut  a  he* 
man  but  the  mark  of  a  weakliita  Let  •  paea 
th«  word  that  the  flrat  one  who  Uialnuatea 
that  puriiy  la  a  atgn  of  weaknea*  geta  a 
amack  in  the  noMi  When  that  attitude  la 
general,  the  front-poge  atory  of  our  atation 
will  be  ditrercnt  We'll  be  able  to  clip  the 
record  and  aend  It  home  to  mother,  wife, 
or  sweetheart  with  a  little  pride  In  our  sta- 
tion." 

providcmcx  mattvx 

Father  Dillon,  son  of  the  late  James  F, 
and  Kathi.rlne  (CRourkei  Dillon,  of  301 
Oxford  Street,  Providence,  was  born  in  Prov- 
idence on  January  22,  1905,  He  U  a  gradu- 
ate of  Lex  ngton  Avenue  school.  Classical 
High,  and  Louvaln  University.  He  spent  3 
years  at  Providence  College  before  entering 
Louvaln.  Ordained  or  July  13.  1930.  he  served 
as  an  assistant  at  St.  Mary's.  Pawtucket. 
and  St.  John's.  Providence,  before  becoming 
a  chaplain. 

He  has  taught  In  many  diocesan  schools, 
having  been  Instructor  In  religion  and  spirit- 
ual director  at  8t,  Xavler's  Academy,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Catholic  Teachers'  College,  and 
an  Instructor  at  La  Salle  Academy,  He  also 
served  as  director  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  In  Appcmaug.  and  as  pres- 
ident Of  the  Catholic  Teachers'  Inistltute. 


The  Idea  Still  Lives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  April  1,  1943: 

THE   IDEA   STILL   LIVES 

The  Carlson  bill,  embodying  the  principles 
of  the  Ruml  plan  for  coUecting  Individual 
Income  taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  batis.  lost 
In  the  H  use  Tuesday  by  the  close  vote  of 
215  to  198  It  was  defeated  under  the  lash 
of  the  administration,  which  has  chosen  to 
make  a  political  issue  of  one  which  should  be 
debated  on  Ite  economic  merits,  and  has  con- 
ducted one  of  the  most  outrageous  campaigns 
of  misrepresentation  ever  witnessed  in  an 
Anierlcan  Congress. 

But  it  Is  one  thing  to  kill  a  bill  and  quite 
another  thing  to  kill  an  Idea.  That  is  es- 
pecially true  when  th?  Idea  is  logically  un- 
assailable and  when  it  has  the  support  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  voting  pub- 
lic. If  one  requires  any  evidence  of  this.  let 
him  recall  the  &gbt  which  began  about  2 
years  ago  over  price  control.  Mr  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  took  thp  position  at  that  time  that. 
If  price  control  was  to  be  effective,  it  must 
embrace  all  prices,  including  that  of  labor 
(w.'^geal.  But  this  was  too  obvious  and  too 
nonpolltlcal  for  the  administration,  ao  the 
bill    introduced    by    Representative     Albkbt 


Oo«K.  of  Tenneaeee.  embodying  Mr.  Barueh'a 
views,  was  b«diy  defeated.  In  ite  place  Cun- 
gresa  paaaed  the  ridiculous  admlntatratlon 
iMMtui',  Which  put  celllngf  ov#r  half  the 
prices  of  the  Nation  but  left  wages  an<*  farm 
prieea  free  to  riae  at  will 

Sut  It  was  ineYltabla  that,  with  tta  rus- 
tomary  eommtm  Mh««,  th«  American  public 
would  MM  through  the  political  hypocrlny  i4 
that  t^tfislstum  and  w/uld  demartd  a  eeilliig 
on  all  prices  in  tha  teotvunf.  Because  the 
public  did  Itialat  upon  auch  a  pro^tutn.  and 
becnufts  ha  knew  that  the  public  wua  right 
and  h«  WAS  wrong,  the  Preaident  finally  found 
himat'lf  forced  U)  demand  over-all  InflatUm 
control  Reluctantly,  and  with  not  very  go<Kl 
fTtue,  he  finally  embraced  the  principles  of 
the  Oore  bill,  but  only  after  a  ifreat  deal  of 
daiiiHKe  had  been  done,  particularly  among 
the  lebs  articulate  aegments  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  the  Carlson  bill  the  President 
Is  facing  the  same  irrealstlble  combination 
of  sound  logic  and  public  sentiment  that 
he  faced  in  his  fight  against  the  Oore  bill. 
For  this  reason  we  predict  that  history  will 
repeat  itself  and  that  be  will  ultimately  be 
compelled  to  accept  the  principles  of  that 
legislation.  But  the  victory  for  common  sense 
and  public  opinion  over  partisan  politics  In 
this  case  may  be  a  hollow  one  If  "ultimately" 
proves  to  mean  a  year,  or  2  years.  In  the 
future  The  time  to  have  adopted  the  Gore 
bill  was  in  1941;  the  time  for  adopting  the 
Carlson  bill  Is  In  1943 — early  In  1943. 


Farm-Labor  Shortage 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
wire  this  morning  from  our  State  direc- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
inquiring  when  he  might  be  able  to  know 
what  we  were  going  to  do  about  this 
farm-labor  shortage.  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  it,  I  ask  you? 

On  March  17  this  House  passed  Joint 
Resolution  96,  and  2  weeks  afterward 
we  learn  that  it  will  be  at  least  another 
2  weeks  before  this  resolution  will  be 
passed  by  the  other  body,  and  then,  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  will  be  another  2  weeks  be- 
fore our  farm  people  will  know  what  our 
plans  are  for  the  organization  we  are 
preparing  to  assist  them  in  solving  their 
critical  manpower  shortage.  Planting 
season  is  here  now;  it  is  time  for  imme- 
diate action.  A  serious  situation  faces 
us;  time  is  of  the  essence  and  not  a 
single  day  should  elapse  without  a  se- 
rious effort  being  made  by  our  leaders 
to  solve  this  farm-labor  shortage.  The 
time  for  talk  is  passed,  and  action  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  labor  is  needed 
now — today.  Unplanted  crops  can  never 
be  harvested  or  used  to  supply  starving 
people. 

If  Chester  Davis  is  to  be  Pood  Admin- 
istrator, and  if  he  is  to  prepare  plans  to 
solve  our  food  shortages,  let  us  give  him 
all  the  power  necessary  and  tell  him  to 
begin  now  on  this  most  vital  and  critical 
problem. 


I  Include  M  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  Time  mafaxine,  d«te<l  April 
0, 1943,  fhowlnR,  In  ptrt,  how  nenowt  tho 
farni'labor  ahortage  la  In  Colorado: 

•■i.TS'S    tf 

Co\ariKUy»  mlla'high  Drlta  C«^>unty  should 
have  been  a  good  place  to  live  and  farm  lam 
week  Through  t»»e  warm  day*  rmuUftn 
sheared  theti  ahe«^,  branded  their  new  i»tVM 
Lambs  tried  out  titetr  wobbly  legs  In  tha 
meadi^ws,  over  ttui  broad  A<  Ida  men  and 
women  planted  potsUiea  aitd  HmtU  Tlte  Imk 
Irrlgtttlnn  pipes  spilled  cold  mountain  wuur 
Irtt4;  the  ditches  in  cuurae  slowly  through  (jenr 
and  peach  orchsrda,  Kven  after  the  bumm-i 
hud  flared  red  over  Uncompahgre  Plateau  and 
the  chill  night  wind  swept  down  from  the 
peaks,  plowmen  worked  In  ttte  dark  by  search • 
llghU. 

They  had  to  work  laU  in  DelU  County. 
There  was  scarcely  a  farmer  who  had  not  lost 
to  the  Army  a  eon.  a  hired  man.  or  both. 
Some  had  lost  a  third  of  their  help;  some 
had  lost  half.  Delta's  farmers  and  the  three 
solid  citiieiis  on  iu  draft  board  knew  the 
law — essential  farm  workers  should  be  de- 
ferred— but  their  boys  were  too  proud  to  ask 
for  deferment.  Anyway,  the  board  had  al- 
most no  one  else  to  call. 

One  evening  last  week,  as  the  sun  sank, 
the  Denver  St  Rio  Grande  Western's  Moun- 
taineer chuffed  out  of  the  county-seat  depot. 
Aboard  were  44  men  bound  for  the  Army — 
22  of  them  born  and  reared  on  Delta's  farms. 
There  was  no  one  to  replace  them  Delta  was 
steeped  in  gloom.  Around  the  corrals  the 
talk  was  of  draft  boards,  of  furloughs,  and 
missing  men:  "A  green  man  is  helpless  on  a 
ranch.  •  •  •  My  crops  are  shot  to  hell." 
In  town  bespectacled  King  L.  Banks,  manager 
Of  the  potato  growers'  co-op.  was  busy  help- 
ing worried  farmers  fill  out  affidavits — defer- 
ment forms. 

In  Denver,  some  175  miles  to  the  east,  tall, 
afTable  Gov.  John  C.  Vivian  heard  about  Delta 
County's  train,  lost  his  affability,  finally  lost 
his  temper.  In  4  years  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. 3  months  as  Governor,  quiet  John 
Vivian  had  made  little  ripple  In  his  own  State. 
Now  he  made  a  splash  that  reached  all  the 
way  to  Washington.  In  tiie  draft  laws  he 
found  a  neglected  phrase:  "The  Governor  of 
each  State  shall  have  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  selective-service  law  in  his 
State,"  Governor  Vivian's  fist  hit  his  desk 
top.  Off  went  an  order  to  Colorado's  Selec- 
tive Service  chief— notify  all  draft  boards  im- 
mediately to  stop  taking  farmers. 

In  startled  Washington  everybody  knew 
that  Governoi  Vivian  had  brought  the  farm- 
er's manpower  problem  to  a  dramatic  crisis 
that  the  administration  could  no  longer 
ignore  One  day  later  President  Roosevelt 
promised  that  3,000.000  farm  helpers  would 
be  deferred  this  year. 


Farm   Security   Administratioii   Program 
in  Seventh  District  of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VnaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
the  F.  S.  A.  has  done  an  excellent  job, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  tabl«; 
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Rural  rehabtlttation  Ivans  as  of  Feb.  28.  1943 


Advances 

Matureil 
imiuipal 

rutin  of 
priiK  ipiil 

Hcjirij  riifiin 

District  and  county 

Principal 

Interest 

repay 
nicnts  to 
matured 
j)rincii)al 

liistrirtVIl  

$7.  nOfi,  73.1 

K  015,  .112 

$463,483 

K7n.l03 

I\r:rnt 
M  0 

Hfckhfiin. ....................... ............ 

t  ustor.... 

r>32. 4t« 
V4rt.N«2 
4»1,  Si>7 
274.  427 

rm.  s«7 

7.^2.  v« 
rm.  2(12 

47r>.  738 

3.%4,  Witt 

4tiK.  y.M 

1(2.  .^?2 
■■'■■.{.'..  ».1H 
;114.  474 
37ti.  401 
f.m,  120 

x\x  :iS9 

:W9.  473 
•-77.  706 

33.7V» 

W.M« 
32.  .S2l 
IS.  144 

3«.  0-22 
2«,  n;J4 
45.  ■J^\ 
81.710 
.M.  4.M 
a4.  Kl»6 
32.001 

3flU,  911 
.Ml.  WW 
•2«l.h71 
141.713 

X«-..  Itt7 
4i'..hlS 
7'24.  24tf 
:t\cj.  172 
4lM.  .S43 
25«.02!> 

S6.0 
98.4 

Jvwcy... 

III)  0 

Kills 

<.m-T 

IlHrnion 

lllO.  0 
\m  2 

JiK-kson 

Kiown 

W.  4 
W  4 

KM   5 

HngvT  Mills 

Tillnian. 

Miishita 

Wfi.  3 
U3.2 

Tenant  purchase  loans  as  of  Jan.  31,  1943 


I)L«itrict  and  county 


Advvincos 


llc[«iymcnts 


Princlpa. 


l)i>liict  VII 

Hcckhara... 

<'uster 

I'ewey 

Fills 

<ireiiT 

Harmon 

J  u-ksou 

Kiowa      .   .. 
Hocer  Mills. 

Tillmai) 

^\  a.shita.... 


$1.  t;24.  444 


no, 

110, 

82. 

111-2. 

171. 

UH, 
277. 

«l. 
l.M». 
3.S4. 


762 
3»i7 

lU) 
4M.1 
1.W 
«,'-.2 
R7rt 
712 
«>77 
216 
2M 


$141. 

077 

13 

747 

I'l 

W'.\ 

4 

ZUi 

.'. 

MO 

^ 

VM 

1-. 

720 

^ 

M3 

4.677 
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Tfie  increased  production  by  3,609  active  Farm 
Security  Admmistratton  barrowers  between 
1941  and  1942  and  the  planned  increased 
production  m   1943  over  1942 


Pnxlurt 

.\rtual  lucre  a.«e, 
HH2over  1W41 

Planned 
IntTeaKes, 
HH3  over 

IMS 
(amount) 

Amount 

3,020,W» 

617.  VMi 

Z  7-23.  1 1 1 

2.  IMI.  3M 

730.434 

I'er- 
cent 

Milk gallons.. 

Kkks down.. 

Pork.. pounds  live  weight.. 
Heef     |>ounds  live  weight. . 
I'eaiiuts bushels.. 

31 
41 

108 

(') 

1,021.000 

«Jh.  1(10 

1,  y74.  om 

1.  .ViM.yiw 

lfi2,0«lO 

•No  productioft  in  I'.Ml. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

We(int\sday.  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  a  lot  of  talk  about  "windfalls."  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  "dogfall." 

The  pas.sing  of  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey 
reminds  me  that  he  advocated  'trial 
marriage"  20  years  before  the  "Mudeal" 
came  along. 

"Labor  has  now  come  of  ape.  and  it  is 
my  concept  that  it  is  now  strong  enough 
to  accept  equal  responsibility  with  man- 
agement." —  Gov.  Andrew  Schoeppel, 
Kansas. 

Gross,  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  is  be- 
coming known  nationally   for   his   fre- 


quent 1 -minute  speeches  In  the  House  on 
the  importance  of  "licking  your  platter 
clean." 

One  of  the  best-known  Jersey  cattle 
auctioneers  ol  our  country  is  our  new 
Democratic  colleague  from  Tennessee. 
Jim  Nance  McCord.  Think  of  the  irony 
of  his  coming  here  and  bringing  butter 
rationing. 

Walter  Win:hell,  the  flghtless  wonder 
of  the  Navy,  appears  to  be  trying  to 
crucify  me  in  the  middle  of  Lent,  as  one 
of  the  two  thieves,  accusing  me  of  pilfer- 
ing a  membership  in  the  American 
Legion. 

Draftee  Bob  Potter,  from  my  home 
town,  44  years  old.  married,  and  a  World 
War  No.  1  volunteer,  spent  the  week  end 
with  me.  While  here,  he  brushed  shoul- 
ders with  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  un- 
classified youths  of  the  Capital  City. 

Cattlemen's  associations,  in  the  days 
following  the  other  war,  spent  money  in 
ads  urging  the  eating  of  meat.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  color  of  the  lo>t  steer  that 
could  make  his  way  through  the  streets 
of  Washington  today. 

Retail  milk  in  New  York  and  two  or 
three  other  large  cities  is  5  cents  a  quart. 
The  Federal  Treasury  makes  up  the 
other  10  cents  occasioned  by  the  high- 
est labor  distribution  costs  in  the  world. 
How  do  you  like  that.  Mr.  Taxpayer? 

The  breaks,  good  and  bad,  make  up  an 
interesting  proportion  of  public  life.  On 
a  Saturday  26  new  Republicans  an- 
nounced for  the  Ball  resolution  for  after- 
war  planning,  and  the  next  night 
Churchill  knocked  the  props  out  from 
under  them. 

"For  some  unknown  reason  there  has 
been  a  great  infiltration  of  Socialist- 
Communist-minded  Individuals  into  the 
Viirious     governmental     bureaus     and 


agencies,  whose  evident  purpose  seems 
to  be  the  destruction  of  the  JelTersonian 
philosophy,  and  substitute  therefor  a 
controlled  subsidized  credit  sy.stem." 

"Judging  from  Captain  Rickenbackcr 
and  Colonel  Lindbergh,  some  of  these 
ace  fiyers  not  only  have  convictions  but 
also  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
them.    Of  course,  as  air  pilots  they  were 

self-reliant,  which  tends  to  individual- 
ism. They  neither  fal'  for  mob  m.ad- 
ness  nor  do  they  fear  the  mob."— Clif 
Stratton,  Topeka  Daily  Capital. 
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War    Department    Policy    for    Releasing^ 
Soldiers  Under  38  for  Farm  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REIVIARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  farm  manpower  shortage  growing 
more  critical  by  the  day  and  with  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  shifting  its 
policy,  the  people  in  the  farm  sections  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  many  of  us  here 
in  Congress,  have  had  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  clear-cut  statement  relative  to  the 
actual  situation  that  prevails  at  the 
moment. 

Many  elderly  farm  people  have  writ- 
ten me  about  the  release  of  their  sons 
from  the  armed  forces  in  order  that  they 
could  return  to  the  farms  to  plant  and 
harvest  the  1943  crops.  In  most  of  these 
instances  the  soldier  is  under  38  years 
old. 

In  order  to  furnish  these  people  with 
an  answer  that  could  be  based  on  oftcial 
information  I  have  attempted  to  compile 
data  which  would  be  authentic  as  of 
this  date  and  which  have  been  checked 
for  that  purpose  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment today. 

BrieCy  the  War  Department  states 
that  soldiers  under  38  years  "will  be  dis- 
charged only  in  cases  of  gravest  emer- 
gency." 

Under  permission  granted  me.  I  de- 
sire to  first  submit  a  letter  written  to 
a  Member  of  the  House  by  Col.  W.  F. 
Pearson.  Wai  Department  liaison  officer! 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Omcr.  War  Department  Liaison  Ornrrp, 
The  House  of  Reprexentatnes. 

House  Office  Buildinj: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  inquiry  of  yei?- 
terday  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  man  under 
38  years  of  age  being  discharged  from  the 
Army,  to  engage  in  essential  Industry. 

Tliere  follows  a  statement  as  to  the  only 
means  known  to  this  office,  whereby  a  soldier 
may  be  discharged  as  Indicated 

A  soldier  under  38  years  may  be  dlschaiped 
from  the  service  to  engage  In  essential  in- 
dustry, including  agriculture,  by  applying  for 
discharge  for  the  maintenance  of  national 
health,  safety,  or   Interest. 

If  a  .-oldler  under  38  years  of  age  makes 
application  f.)r  discharge  for  the  maintenance 
of  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest,  he 
should  forward  with  his  application  •  stute- 
ment  setting  forth  the  position  oftered  nlm 
In  civil  life  In  essential  war  industry,  with  all 


the  supporting  and  duly  attested  data  that  he 
Is  able  to  obtain  to  prove  his  case. 

1  am  forced  to  state  tliat  a  discharge  under 
the  method  mentioned  Is  a  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure and  must  not  only  be  approved  by  the 
jocal  military  authorities  but  by  the  head- 
quarters of  Selective  Service  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  Discharges  such  as  Indicated  are  pro- 
vided for  In  the  SelecUve  Serrice  Act  of  1940. 
•ection  5-E. 

I  trust  that  the  above  Is  the  Information 
you  desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wie.  T.  PEMtSOI*. 

Colonel,  Adfutant  Gmrrals 

Department,  Liaison. 

Under  the  heading  "War  Department 
restates  position  on  farm  labor  short- 
age problems"  recently,  the  War  Depart- 
ment also  revealed  its  policy  relative  to 
the  release  of  men  under  38  years  old. 
and  I  have  today  checked  with  them  and 
find  this  statement  of  policy  is  still  in 
effect. 

The  pertinent  sections  of  the  state- 
ment follow: 

It  was  also  announced  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  the  discharge  of  any  appreciable 
numt>er  of  soldiers  under  38  years  of  age  Is 
not  contempjatcd.  However,  a  procedure  Is 
BvaUable  whereby  Individual  soldiers  In  this 
ag:  group  may  be  discharged  in  cases  of 
extreme  emergency.  The  soldier  himself  ini- 
tiates this  procedure  by  submitting  written 
application  to  his  Immediate  commanding 
officer  who  wiU  advise  him  as  to  the  neces- 
fcary  evidence  to  support  hLs  request.  The 
application  proceeds  through  military  chan- 
nels to  Washington,  thence  to  the  Selective 
Ser%lce  System  which  obtains  for  War  De- 
partment consideration  the  viewpoint  of  the 
local  Selective  Service  Board  which  Initially 
selected  the  soldier  for  military  service.  Each 
case  is  decided  on  Its  own  merits,  and  the 
decision  to  discharge  Is  based  upon  the  con- 
clusion that  the  services  of  the  Individual  are 
more  Important  to  agriculture  than  to  the 
Army.  Since  these  findings  are  tjased  largely 
upon  the  decisions  of  prominent  citizens  In 
the  soldiers  home  community,  the  War  De- 
partment Is  enabled  to  give  proper  weight  to 
tJie  need  for  his  return  to  his  farm  as  sub- 
stantiated by  neighbors  familiar  with  local 
conditions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  a  soldier  under  38  detflres  to  re- 
turn to  his  farm,  tlie  necessity  for  his  re- 
turn is  Investigated  by  his  local  draft  board, 
which  reports  its  findings  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment through  the  National  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  War  Manpower 
Commission,  but  such  soldiers  will  be  dis- 
charged only  In  cases  of  gravest  emergency. 


The  Clean  PUte  Qub— America's  Most 
UnezclusJTe  Clnb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MTNIfVSOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPHESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
neapolis (Minn.)  Star- Journal  and  Trib- 
une, one  ol  the  West's  great  newspapers, 
has  begun  a  food  preservation  and  con- 
servation camiwtign  that  is  most  com- 
mendable. It  appeals  primarily  to  the 
bojrs  and  girls  of  America,  but  it  is  also 
equally  applicable  to  the  adults. 


The  name  of  the  club  is  the  Clean 
Plate  Club. 

A  f  uU-page  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Aiarch  30  issue  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  explaining  the  Clean  Plate 
Club  and  showing  pictures  of  children 
proudly  disi^ying  clean  plates  as  their 
badge  of  membership. 

When  we  realize  that  15  percent  of  the 

food  we  buy  aids  up  in  the  garbage  can, 
the  new  organization  takes  on  real  im- 
portance. 

Because  of  the  drastic  food  situation, 
this  plan  sponsored  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star -Journal  and  Tribime  is  of  imiisual 
significance  and  of  great  importance. 
We  mtist  not  only  grow  more  food  but 
we  must  also  save  what  food  we  have 
produced. 

I  hope  that  this  organization  grows  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  covers  the  entire 
Nation. 

After  seeing  the  full  page  advertise- 
ment in  the  Washington  Post.  I  sent  the 
following  telegram: 

8TA«-JoUBlfAL, 

Minneapolis,  ilinn. 

(Attention  Mr.  Basil  L.  Walters.  Editor  ) 
Have   Just   read   your  fuU   page<,  advertise- 
ment about  the  "Clean  Plate  Clrb"  in  fhe 
Washington  Post.    Let  me  congratVlate  your 
organization    on    Inaugurating    a    carupaign 
that  is  both  unique  and  effective.    Rnow^Aiat 
It  wUl  catch  on  end  t>e  responsible  for  con- 
serving a  great  deal  of  otu-  food  supply.     If 
I  can  do  so.  Is  your  permission  granted  to 
place  copy  in  Congressional  Record? 
Harold  C.  Hacen, 
ilember  of  Congress. 

His  reply  was: 

Thanks  for  wire.  Would  be  delighted  If  you 
saw  fit  to  place  in  Concbxssional  Rxcoco. 
Regards. 

BAsn.  L.  Waltou. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken 
from  the  advertisement  that  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  March  30 : 

Join  America's  most  unexcluslve  club — 
Dues:  A  clean  plate  at  every  meal. 

Would  It  shock  you  to  know  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  food  placed  on  your  table  ends 
up  in  the  garbage  can? 

That's  the  food  waste  figure  for  the  nation. 

It's  the  worst  kind  of  "abeenteeism"  In 
Amerlca-at-war! 

It  means  that  every  member  of  your  house- 
hold— If  yours  Is  an  "average  family" — is 
throwing  away  three  meals  a  week. 

Three  meals  a  week — that  never  get  to 
Victory's  production  line. 

Three  meals  a  week — that  might  be  going 
to  our  armed  forces,  our  allies,  and  otu- 
friends. 

There's  something  you  and  your  family  can 
do  nbout  It — right  now: 

Enlist  in  the  Clean  Plate  Club  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal  and  Tribune. 

The  Clean  Plate  Club  was  started  In  Min- 
nesota for  a  reason. 

The  reason  is  that  Minnesota  is  one  of 
the  great  food-producing  regions  of  the 
world.  Last  year  more  than  half  a  dollar  out 
of  every  hundred  dollars  of  national  Income 
went  to  Minnesota  farmers  for  the  crops  they 
raised. 

Today  the  farms  of  Minnesota  are  one  great, 
vital  war  iiulUBtry,  producing  food  tor  a  free 
world. 

Minneaota  turns  out  yearly  more  than 
575.0O0XX)0  potmds  of  dried  or  dehydrated 
milk  for  shipment  abroad  •  •  •  more 
than  5.000.000  pounds  of  canned  chicken  for 
tne  armed  foroea  •  •  •  more  butt«r  and 
processed  sweet  earn  than  any  other  State 
•  •  •  more  turkeys  than  any  state  except 
Texas  and  California. 


liinnesota  grows  garden  seed  for  shipment 
to  Russia.  Britain.  North  Africa.  India,  South 
America.  AustraUa.  One  recent  17,000-pomid 
shipment  alone  will  yield  160,000  tons  cf  food 
In  gardens  nearer  the  battle  fronts. 

And  ao  Minnesota,  which  produces  food  for 
victory,  challenges  you  not  to  waste  It. 

Tbe  Clean  Plate  Club  invites  you  to  Join 
with  its  members  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley — acbool  children,  war  workers,  farmers, 

housewives,  enlisted  men  and  women,  civic 
club  members,  business  leaders,  office  work- 
ers— to  do  your  part  to  end  food  waste. 

In  food -producing  Minnesota  the  CHean 
Plat:  Club  was  started  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star -Journal  and  Tribune  because  they  are 
the  favorite  newspapers  of  the  upper  Missis - 
Eippi  Valley,  read  In  more  than  300.000  homes 
every  weekday,  more  than  350.000  every  Sun- 
day— newspapers  relied  on  not  only  for  ac- 
curate, complete  news  coverage  and  sound 
editorial  thinking,  but  also  as  good  neigh- 
bors and  dependable  friends. 

In  the  name  of  food -producing  Minne- 
sota, in  the  name  of  victory-bound  America, 
m  the  name  of  a  free  and  weU-fed  world, 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
invite  you  and  your  famUy  to  enlUt  in  the 
Clean  Plate  Club  today. 

The  membership  blank  foUows: 

CLKAN    PLATE   CLUB 

(Care  of  Minneapcdls  Star-Jotimal  and  Trib- 
une, Minneapolis,  Minn  ) 

Please  enroll  us  as  members  of  the  Clean 
Plate  Club.  We  pledge  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  avoid  waste  of  food  during  the  war. 
We  agree  to  "clean  our  plates"  at  every  meal. 

Name .^ 

Address 

How  you  can  Join  the  Clean  Plate  Club: 
This  is  the  membership  card  signed,  pasted 
on  a  penny  post  card  and  sent  in  by  readers 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib- 
une. You'll  be  most  welcome  as  a  member, 
or  you  may  want  to  use  this  or  some  other 
Idea  for  food  conservation  in  yotir  own  city 
or  community. 


T.  V.  A.  and  Freicht  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   JTlTNXHStM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BZPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  Congress  received  from  the  President 
the  third  report  made  by  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  since  1833  on  the 
question  of  interregional  freight  rates. 
One  of  those  reports  usually  called  the 
AUdredge  Report  and  compiled  after 
long  study  by  Mr.  J.  Haden  Alldredge, 
now  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  study  yet  made  on  that  im- 
portant subject.. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  desire  to  include  some  cor- 
respondence (m  tins  subject  between 
Chairman  David  Lillenthal,  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  Gov.  Sam 
Jones,  of  Louisiana: 

Maich  la.  IMS. 
Hon.  8am  H.  Joku, 

Governor,  State  of  Louisiana, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Deab  OovBuroB  Jonxs:  In  your  article  in 
the  ctirrent  Saturday  Evening  Post  yov  have, 
inadvertently,  Z   trust,   done   a  conslderabl* 
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Injustice  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
one  I  hope  ycu  will  wish  to  correct  I  refer 
to  your  ccmments  en  freight -rate  discrim- 
ination again*t   the  South 

On  page  45  you  write:  "I  say  the  new  deal- 
fr8.  sitting  in  cfflce  by  grace  of  the  southern 
ballet,  have  been  blind  and  deaf  when  the 
Soutb  pleAded  with  them  to  begin  correction 
cf  iht  No.  1  e«u»e  of  the  Nations  No.  1 
economic  problem."  namely,  the  interterrl- 
torlal  freight-rate  sUua::cn 

In  Aug\ist  cf  1933  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Board  cf  Directors,  as  one  cf  Its  very 
first  nets,  authorized  and  directed  me  to  have 
a  study  made  of  the  freight-rate  situation  In 
this  region.  This  resulted  In  the  setting  up 
cf  a  division  in  th'>  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, headed  by  Mr  J  Huden  Alldredge,  of 
Alabama  The  Tennes.'^ee  Valley  Authority's 
report,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Alldredge 
report,  suhml'fed  by  this  agency  to  the  Pres- 
ident In  May  19;i7,  and  by  him  to  Congress, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  correction  cf  this 
Injustice  it  was  thus  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority report  that  6  years  ago  called  official 
attention  to  the  essential  facts,  and  was  the 
direct  precursor  of  congressional  and  Inter- 
Hate  Commerce  Commission  action  that  Is 
tlie  only  reHscnable  way  open  to  a  correction 
of   th"  evil 

I  feel  sure  that  inadvertence  rather  than 
any  wish  to  confuse  the  record  prompted  you 
in  neglecting  to  refer  to  these  facts  I  have 
l>efnre  me  yovir  letter  t  >  me  of  December  19. 
UHl  in  which  yeu  comment  most  ^enercusly 
i'W  the  part  of  the  Tennes.-ee  Valley  Author- 
i'v'>  leadership  played  m  this  verv  matter. 
f  h'or  yi'Ur  convenience  I  eiiclose  this  corre- 
spondence )  As  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Cinvernor  s  Conlerence.  I  nm  sure  vru  will 
ri»c»ll   that   the  Teniies.«ee   Valley  Authority, 

iM  nccordnncf  with  the  wishes  of  the  States 
them.oelve.*,  has  been  acting  as  coordinator 
fiT  the  economic  side  of  the  class  nite  cn.se 
before  the  InierMate  Ciunmetce  Coinniis.^ion 
for  tt->e  various  States  of  the  South  and  West, 
and  further  that  Mr  A  D  Spottswood  of 
Tennes'^ee  Valley  Authority's  staff,  was  a 
principal  witness  bffore  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce   ConmMs.sion    In    this    very    proceeding 

Aa  to  the  political  matters  raised  by  your 
Ptticle  I  have  no  comment  But  on  the  facts 
the  Tennes.«ee  Valley  Authority's  record  in 
tispect  to  the  freight-rate  discrimination 
njtaln.st  the  South  and  West  is  of  .such  a  char- 
acter that  you  can  see  why  I  feel  that  yovir 
condemnation  seents  wroi^g  and  In  fairness 
ouRht  to  be  corrected  publicly 

Within  a  very  few  days  now  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  will  complete  a  third  report 
on  this  Interregional  freight-rate  is.«ue  This 
report  fortifies  some  of  the  more  general 
statements  Included  in  my  speech  upon  which 
you  commei'.ted  m  your  letter  of  December  19. 
Tins  late.«t  report  will.  1  believe,  have  a  good 
effect  in  further  clarifying  in  the  public  mind 
the  evil  cun.sequences  to  the  Nation  of  the 
Interregional  freight-rate  structure. 

Since  the  publication  of  your  article  we 
have  had  .so  many  inquiries  and  comments  re- 
specting the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority's 
participation  in  the  regional  freight-rate  mat- 
ter that  I  trust  you  will  have  no  objection  If 
I  should  make  available  our  correspondence 
on  this  subject  fur  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
our  own  record 

Sincerely  your.-, 

David  E  Lilienthal, 

Chatrman. 


the  subject  of  freight  rates  and  southwestern 
Industry.  I  have  found  your  paper  both  In- 
teresting and   t'eneflclal. 

While,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  was  organized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  and  has  been  devoting 
piractically  its  entire  attention  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  unconscionable  Inequities 
existing  in  th«'  freight-rate  structure  pre- 
\alling  In  this  country,  the  exact  extent  of 
such  Inequalities  have  never  appeared  to  me 
so  clearly  and  to  the  extent  a.s  manifested 
from  the  statistics  demonstrated  on  the 
chiirts  appearliig  In  ycur  paper. 

You  have  rendered  a  great  service  In  my 
opinion  in  Indisputably  disapproving  what 
you  term  the  classic  argument  that  the 
greater  density  of  traffic  In  the  Northeastern 
States  makes  lower  rates  In  that  region  pos- 
sible when  compared  with  similar  distance 
service  in  the  .'iouthern  and  western  regions. 
This  argument  has  always  prcf^ented  a  ques- 
tion of  econnnlcs  which  has  been  difficult 
to  answer  Ev.dence  accumulated  by  expert 
acccuntant-s  and  statisticians  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  from  which 
you  prepared  the  data  showing  true  average 
costs  of  moving  traffic  to  be  less  In  the 
southern  and  *estern  regions,  provides  that 
I  section  of  the  country  which  Is  being  dls- 
'  criminated  against  with  the  most  effective 
i    weap<in    since    comn^encement    of    efforts    to 

obtain  freight-rate  equality 
I  A  favorable  termination  of  this  problem 
;  appears  to  me  as  the  mo.>t  vital  and  Im- 
I  portant  domestic  goal  of  the  Southern  and 
I  Western  States  at  this  time  I  have  and  shall 
1  continue  to  e\ert  every  effort  and  influence 
I  as  chief  executive  of  this  State  to  bring  alxiut 
an  early  correction  of  this  undemocratic  rate 
'   structure 

I   would   feel  deeply  Indebted  to  you   if  ycu 
Will   continue  to  provide  me  with   statistics 
and   data   prepared    by   your   staff   In    future 
I    studies  of  this  question,  which  work  Is  Indi- 
cated in  your  jjaper 

If  not  Ir.ci  mpatlble  with  ycur  oKce  ns 
Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
I.  for  one.  wruld  like  to  enlist  your  active 
support.  RS.S1S  ance.  and  cooperation  In  the 
fight  which  we  are  making  to  bring  at)out 
a  correction  of  the  evils  so  clearly  Indicated 
In  your  paper 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  fine  work  being  done  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  y(air  program  In  forestry. 
housing,  fertilizers,  soil  conservation,  educa- 
tion of  farmers  In  proper  practices,  etc  .  and 
know  that  ycu  have  done  one  of  the  out- 
standing  Jobs   in   the  country 

With   every  good  wi.sh  for  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Sam  H   Jones, 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 


State  of  Louisiana. 
ExcccTivE  Department. 
Baton  Rouge.  December  19,  1941. 
Hon    Daud  E    Lilienthal. 

C'iair77uin.  Ten  Tit's  see  Valley  Authortty. 
Kncxvtile.  Tenri 
Deab  Mr  Lilienthal  This  is  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  and  thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  Deceml>er  8  enclosing  copy  of  speech 
delivered  by  you  before  a  recent  transporta- 
tion conference  at  the  University  of  Texas  on 


The  Glorious  Greeks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  a  speech  I  delivered 
at  Worcester.  Mass..  I  larch  28,  1943.  be- 
fore the  Mu  Lambda  PI  Society  and  en- 
titled 'The  Glorious  Greeks": 

The  Mu  Laratxla  PI  Society  hu  greatly  hon- 
ored me  by  the  luvtutloa  to  attend  U«  tlrtt 


annual  dinner  dance  this  evening.  It  Is 
most  significant  and  fitting  that  this  should 
be  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  comme-nora- 
tion  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence. 

Most  of  you  are  natives  of  the  I'nited 
Slates  but  the  rich  bl(X)d  of  your  Grecian  an- 
cestor.s  which  flows  in  your  veins  must  bring 
you  feelings  of  Justifiable  pride  when  you 
look  back  and  contemplate  the  glories  of  the 
ancient  race  from  which  you  have  sprung 
Most  of  you  are  or  will  be  faithful  true,  and 
loyal  American  citizens,  yet  It  Is  only  nitural 
that  on  occasions  like  this  you  shculJ  pay 
wcU-de.'erved  homage  and  tribute  to  tl.e 
achievements,  the  accomplishments,  the  vir- 
tues, and  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  Greek  race  to  which  you  owe  your  noble 
heritage  and  birthright. 

The  grandeui  of  ancient  Greece  l.as  In 
many  respects  never  been  equaled  In  the 
whole  hlstorj-  of  mankind  The  spirit  of 
fre?dom,  the  pa.ssion  for  democracy,  the  love 
of  beauty,  art.  music,  and  all  the  fine  Impulses 
cf  the  human  heart  which  flourisheil  and 
blossomed  with  such  rich  fertility  during  the 
age  of  Pericles  ha^e  certainly  never  been 
exceeded  by  any  civilization  that  man  has 
ebtabllshed  on  this  earth. 

There  was  a  reason  why  the  Greek*  were 
atUe  to  mold  such  remarkable  institutions  of 
culture,  freedom,  and  Justice  These  Insti- 
tutions grew  out  of  the  liinermost  impulses 
artd  in.stmcts  of  the  Grecian  character,  cut 
of  the  love  of  llljerty.  out  of  the  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  out  of  rever- 
ence for  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  jui  of 
a  burning  pa.v>ion  for  righteousness  and  Jus- 
tice, and  out  of  an  invincible  determl  laticn 
to  fight  against  all  odds  to  establish,  main- 
tain, and  preserve  high  Ideals  and  high  prin- 
ciples of  life  and  government 

Down  through  the  unbroken,  sometimes 
uncharted,  channels  of  history  these  noble 
impulses  of  Greek  antiquity  have  descended 
to  confer  untold  b^Mieflts  upon  the  whole 
human  race.  Like  Aristctle  and  Plata,  the 
Greeks  have  kept  their  feet  on  the  ground 
and  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars  anc  have 
never  surrendered  their  convictions  or  their 
Ideals  even  when  the  ycke  cf  oppression  whs 
fastened  upon  them. 

Just  as  the  glories  and  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  Greece  have  thus  Influenced  the 
whole  course  of  civilization,  the  exnir.jile  of 
the  modern  Greeks  who  have  given  to  the 
world  such  an  Inspiring  lesson  In  secrlflce, 
courage,  and  the  willingness  to  give  of  them- 
selves In  order  to  fight  off  oppression,  hatred, 
and  Injustice  has  produced  among  us  a  spirit 
of  admiration  and  Inspiration  which  enables 
us  to  move  against  the  common  enemy  with 
renewed  enthusiasm,  determination,  and  con- 
fidence 

Greek  Independence  Day  marks  but  one  of 
very  many  glorious  exploits  of  the  G.-^eek 
people  Almost  entirely  unarmed,  for  al- 
most 400  years  cruelly  oppressed,  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds,  the  Greeks  1  Idly 
hoisted  the  blue-and-white  flag  of  Inde- 
penaence  and  started  the  7-year  war  of  lib- 
eration from  Turki.sh  domination.  This  was 
another  memorable  chapter  In  the  struggle 
for  human  freedom.  What  was  saiJ  then 
by  a  great  American  seem*  Just  as  timely  and 
appropriate  today,  when  Greek  Inde[>endence 
Day  finds  the  Greek  people  again  united  in 
an  epochal  battle  for  liberty,  this  time  side 
by  side  with  our  own  great  American  Nation. 
President  Monroe  once  said.  The  name  of 
Greece  fills  the  mind  and  heait  with  the  high- 
est and  noblest  sentiments  Superior  skill 
and  refinements  in  arts,  heroic  gallantry  In 
action,  disinterested  patriotism,  enthusiastic 
zeal,  and  devotion  to  liberty  are  connected 
With  our  memories  of  old  Greece.  The  dis- 
appearance of  this  country  for  a  long  tlm« 
under  an  aggressive  dark  yoke  has  profoundly 
grieved  the  generous  spirits  of  the  paat;  it 
was  therefore  natural  for   the  reappearance 
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of  these  people  In  lis  original  character,  fight- 
ing for  its  liberty,  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
and  sympathy  everywhere  In  the  United 
Btates." 

Those  stirring  words  are  as  true  today  as 
when  they  were  first  spx>ken.  There  stands 
glorious  Greece  sacked,  pillaged,  starved,  and 

deprived  of  food.  Invaded.  Imprlaoned,  over- 
run by  nefarious  barbarians,  the  people 
slaughtered.  Innocent  children  butchered,  the 
whole  nation  torn  and  ravaged,  yet  Invin- 
cible and  unconquered 

Like  the  heroes  of  old,  these  great  modern 
heroes  and  warriors  know  no  surrender.  They 
will  not  lay  down  th'^ir  arms  until  they  have 
made  their  country  safe  from  the  barbaric 
Hj^gresscrs  who  have  Invaded  Its  sacred  pre- 
cincts, until  they  have  avenged  the  horrible 
wrongs  perpetrated  upon  their  people,  until 
they  have  regained  their  beloved  liberties 
and  their  cherished  peace,  security,  and  hap- 
piness. 

Whether  it  be  the  spirit  of  the  late  Premier 
who  refused,  at  pistol  point,  to  surrender  his 
country,  with  the  stirring  words.  T  will  not 
give  up  the  Greek  Nation  tor  the  sake  of  one 
man's  life,"  or  whether  It  be  that  of  the 
starving,  emaciated  Greek  child,  eiampiug  in 
defiance  on  the  piece  of  candy  offered  him  as 
a  bribe  by  an  oflVcer  of  the  enemy,  or  the  dry, 
tearless  eyes  of  tbe  Greek  women  as  they 
■end  their  sons  into  battle,  we  have  on  every 
band  striking  evidence  of  the  unyielding  de- 
termination and  stanch  Invlcibility  of  the 
Greek  Nation.  Just  as  she  bus  overcame 
tyranny,  ignorance,  and  oppression  in  the 
past,  she  la  destined  to  rise  again  to  a  glo- 
rious triumph  over  the  dark  and  evil  forces 
that  would  torture  and  suppreas  her  cltiaens 
and  deprive  her  of  freedom.  Greece  is  im- 
mortal. 

We  in  America  have  a  acdemn  duty  Imposed 
upon  UB  in  these  unparalled  days  to  keep 
alive  the  burning  love  of  freedom  and  liberty 
which  has  animated  the  Greek  people 
throtigbout  its  long,  magnificent  history. 
Today  we  are  fighting  aide  by  side  with  this 
great  ancient  nation.  We  are  fighting  to 
preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  cer- 
tain self-evident  truths  and  principles  of 
righteousness  and  decency  upon  which  the 
whole  future  of  our  country  depends. 

While  our  brave  and  gallant  boys  are 
waging  relentless  battle  on  the  war-torn,  far- 
flung  battlefields  of  tbe  world  giving  their 
all  that  otir  Nation  may  be  preserved,  and 
that  the  cause  of  human  liberty  may 
triumph,  let  us  be  mindful  of  our  own  obli- 
gatloQS  as  citizens  of  this  great  country;  let 
tis  determine  to  take  example  and  inspira- 
tion from  the  brave  struggle  and  invincible 
spirit  of  Greek  people  who  have  not  been  and 
will  not  be  crushed  but  who  will  rise  to 
greater  glory  when.  God  willing,  the  yoke  of 
oppression  Is  finally  lifted.  Let  us  catch  some 
of  their  wUlingneae  to  sacrifice,  some  of  their 
willingness  to  bear  and  endure  hardship  and 
privation  In  order  to  keep  Invtolate  our  own 
Citadel  of  freedom.  Let  us  fight  abroad  and 
at  home  against  the  threatening  dangers  to 
our  own  Institutlooe  by  waging  unyielding 
war  against  ruthlcas,  cniel.  foreign  foes.  As 
we  begin  tbe  Important  work  of  this  vigorous 
young  group  and  oommemorate  the  heroism 
of  modem  Greek  Independence,  let  us  con- 
stantly be  reminded  of  the  enemies  here  at 
home  in  America  who  seek  tbe  destriKtion 
of  our  form  of  govemxnent  and  our  system 
of  free  enterprise.  Let  us  disavow  regi- 
mentation and  bureaucracy  and  all  efforts  to 
smother  the  free  Impulses  cf  our  people. 

If  we  strive  for  these  ends,  we  will  be  keep- 
ing our  faith  with  those  great  and  exalted 
principles  of  human  conduct,  decency,  and 
Idealism  which  have  been  at  once  not  only 
the  source  of  the  strength  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Oreek  Nation  but  also 
tbe  Ttrtue  and  hspptneaa  of  our  own  noble 
heritage. 

Greece  will  live  again,  the  luster  of  Its 
ancient  glory  will  never  toe  dimmed.    With 


otir  own  United  States  of  America  standing 
solidly  with  her  in  this  darkest  hour  of  trib- 
ulation and  deq>air.  the  Oreek  nation  will 
enjoy  a  new  birth  of  freedom  this  time,  let 
u.i  hope  and  pray,  an  enduring  freedom  from 
exploitation  by  cruel  aggressors  who  seek  to 
exlinguUh  the  light  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  words  of  Pericles.  "Nay,  rather,  you 
must  fix  your  gaze  upon  the  power  of  Athens 
and  become  lovers  of  her,  and  when  the 
vision  of  her  greatness  has  inspired  you.  re- 
flect that  all  this  has  been  acquired  by  men 
of  courage  who  knew  their  duty  and  in  the 
hour  of  conflict  were  moved  by  a  high  sense 
of  honor,  who  were  resolved  that  their  coun- 
try should  not  find  herself  deserted  by  their 
valor,  but  freely  sacrificed  to  her  the  fairest 
offering  It  was  in  their  power  to  give.  For 
they  gave  their  lives  for  the  commonweal, 
and  in  doing  so  won  for  themselves  the 
praise  that  grows  not  old  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  sepulchers — not  that  in 
which  they  lie  buried  but  that  In  which  their 
glory  survives  in  everlasting  remembrance." 


A  Soldier's  Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

or  KXNTtJCKT 

IN  THX  House  OF  RXPRB3ENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  April  t.  1943 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  a  letter 
from  Garrett  M.  Wright,  a  relative  of 
mine,  to  his  father  Dr.  J.  P.  Wright,  of 
Russell,  Ky.  I  am  inserting  this  letter 
because  I  think  it  gives  information  that 
will  be  helpful  to  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. This  boy  has  been  on  foreign  soil 
for  several  months,  and  his  letter  tells 
us  what  the  boys  over  there  are  thinking: 

PKBBT7MT  2.   1M3. 

DxAX  Pop  and  Mom:  I  wrote  you  a  letter 
last  night  but  will  try  to  write  a  few  lines 
again  tonight  as  I  think  that  the  mail  may 
be  going  out  In  the  next  few  days  and  I  hate 
to  pass  up  a  chance  to  vmte  to  you  when 
there  Is  any  poaslbllity  that  my  letter  might 
reach  you  a  little  sooner. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  heard 
from  you,  with  the  exception  of  the  cable 
that  I  received  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  always 
glad  to  receive  a  cable  from  you  because  then 
I  know  that  you  are  all  well  but  a  cable  does 
not  give  me  very  much  to  write  about. 

There  Is  ]ust  one  thing  that  I  am  going 
to  mention:  In  one  of  the  news  flashes  that 
we  receive,  Z  aee  where  the  coal  miners  in 
Pennsylvania  are  striking  again.  I  realize 
that  sittiated  as  we  are  there  la  nothing  that 
I  can  do  about  It.  But.  I  Just  thought  that 
you  might  mention  to  Joe  that  the  attitude 
of  the  soldiers  Is  very  mtjch  against  that 
kind  of  business  at  the  present  time  and 
that  any  step*  that  they  might  take  to  rem- 
edy the  situation,  will  be  i^ipreciated  by  the 
folks  at  home  and  tbe  soldiers  away  from 
home. 

Pop,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  above  state- 
ment txpicasaa  the  sentiments  of  myself  and 
of  tbe  majority  of  tbe  soldiers  who  are  away 
from  home. 

There  ts  no  doubt  In  any  of  our  minds  but 
what  tbe  worst  conditions  that  they  might 
have  to  contend  with  li  nothing  compared  to 
what  a  lot  at  aoldlera,  sallars.  and  other 
units  of  ow  flfhtlag  toroea  have  to  contend 
with. 


Well,  so  much  for  that.    I  feel  better  having 
unloaded  It  from  my  mind. 

This  leaves  me  well.  I  hope  that  you  are 
all  getting  along  all  right.  Do  not  worry  be- 
cause you  cannot  send  me  any  more  packages 
lis  It  does  not  work  any  hardship  on  me  as  I 
can  obtain  practically  everything  I  need 
at  the  canteen.  Just  continue  to  write  long 
letters  as  often  as  you  can  and  I  will  be  satis- 
lied.  Take  good  care  of  each  other,  do  not 
worry,  and  always  remember,  I  am. 
Your  loving  son, 

Gaxuctt. 


Plif  ht  of  DaifTmeB  in  Rliode  Itland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHCDZ   ISLANI) 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  AprU  1,  1943 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  several  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  Local  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, of  Rhode  Island,  to  the  State's  milk 
consumers.  I  also  wish  to  include  an 
Item  of  news  published  in  the  Providence 
Evening  BulleUn.  of  March  24.  which  ia 
on  the  same  subject. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  read  these 
Items  so  that  It  may  not  be  said  at  some 
future  date,  as  has  been  said  all  too  often, 
"Oh,  il  I  had  only  known  in  time": 

Lxrm  WO.  1 
To  the  Milk  Consumers  of  Rhode  Island: 

The  time  has  come  when  the  dairy  farmers 
believe  the  consumers  of  Rhode  Island  should 
have  brought  to  their  attenUon  facts  relative 
to  the  fluld-mllk  altuaUon  m  this  market. 
The  fluld-mllk  producers  in  this  Bute  are 
faced  with  very  criUcal  and  unsatisfactory 
production  and  price  problems  which  require 
immediate  attention.  We  wish  to  point  out 
that  a  ceiling,  ordered  by  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, should  not  be  placed  upon  pro- 
ducer prices  at  the  present  time  because  of 
a  lack  of  adequate  control  over  the  prices  of 
the  principal  items  entering  into  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  freeElng  of  producer  prices  upon  tbe 
basis  of  January  levels  means  the  freeslng  of 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production.  By  cost 
of  production  we  do  not  refer  either  to  the 
average  costs  or  the  highest  costs  of  any 
producer.  We  mean  the  necessary  coets  of 
enough  reasonably  efficient  producers  whose 
fluld-mflk  production  is  required  to  ]»trvide 
a  reasonably  adequate  supply  to  oonsumers. 
Thus  such  a  price-freesing  order  wUl  have, 
and  has  had,  a  dlsastrotM  effect  upon  both 
the  fluld-mllk  producers  affected  and  also 
upon  the  available  supplies  of  milk  and  upon 
the  consumers. 

You  may  doubt  that  the  Imposition  of  the 
celling  upon  producer  prices  will  cause  such 
serious  consequences.  We  who  are  closely 
In  touch  with  tbe  producers  are  convinced 
that  the  result  may  even  be  more  serious 
than  we  have  expressed. 

We  ask  you  in  all  sincerity  whether  It  la 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
cause  such  conditions. 

We  ask  you.  furthermore,  whether  you  are 
prepared  to  accept  tbe  oonaequesoaa. 

Tbx  Local  DaxbtmsjCs  Co-or 
AaaocunoM.  Imc., 

▲.  Havkms.  Prtstdeni. 
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tLTTER   NO     2 

To  the  Mtlk  Consumers  of  Rhode  Island: 

The  farm  labor  situation  In  this  state  Is 
dotimtply  acute  The  number  of  farm  work- 
ers has  decUiied  25  to  30  percent,  and  there 
has  bfen  very  little  replacement.  Two- 
thirds  of  those  leaving  our  farms  have  been 
attracted  to  our  shipyards  and  war  Industries 
because  of  hlRh  wages  paid  and  the  other 
tliird  have  Joined  the  armed  forces. 

Farmers  cf  the  State  are  hesitating,  even  at 
th:s  late  date,  to  muKe  plans  for  the  ralsink? 
of  crops  and  llvestcjck  which  would  Involve 
more  than  their  own  Individual  family  labor. 
Milking  cows  are  going  to  be  butchered  In 
reiord  numbers,  principally  because  their 
cwntrs  feel  they  cannot  get  liib<jr  to  keep 
tliem  in  production.  The  potatcj  raisers  and 
-vegetable  i^rowers  are  delaying  the  ordering  of 
seed  and  fertilizer  They  had  the  sad  ex- 
perience last  fall  of  not  being  able  to  get  all 
their  crops  out  of  the  Kround.  As  a  result 
(>:  the  gloomy  outlook  fnr  production,  quite  a 
number  of  far»ns  are  Ijeing  sold  and  their  op- 
era tlt)ns  discontinued 

There  are  many  things  about  farming 
which  city  people  do  not  understand.  One 
of.  them  is  that  Ju.st  anybody  cannot  be  a 
farmer  and  a  foo<l  producer  A  dairy  herd 
can  be  ruined  in  6  weeks  by  a  green  har;d. 
Expensive  and  complicated  machinery  of  the 
kind  no^  in  n.se  on  tarnis  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  unskilled  workers,  especially  at  a  tune 
.  uhen  It  IS  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain 
repair  parts 

How  can  we  be  expecte<i  to  meet  our  tn- 
tlons  food-productlo.i  goals  with  no  skilled 
Xiirm  labor  available''  How  can  we  hold  our 
workers  on  the  farm  when  you  compare  the 
-48  hour.",  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  m 
Other  industries,  with  the  70  hours  of  work 
required  on  the  farm,  plus  the  low  wages  the 
farmer  can  aflord  to  pay' 

It  Is  necessary  that  Immediate  attention 
be  given  to  this  Important  and  vital  problem. 
The   L<x-al   Dairymen's  Co-op 

ASSfKI.ATION.  INC  . 

Elmes  A    Havens,  President. 

LZTTER    NO     3 

To  ihi-  Milk  Consumcra  of  Rhode  Island: 

Do  you  realize  that  while  wages  and  In- 
come are  about  double  what  they  were  in 
the  First  World  War  farm  prices  are  still 
Under  60  percent  as  high  a«  they  were  then? 
Do  you  realize  in  the  First  World  War.  58  per- 
cent of  the  workt-r  .s  dollar  went  for  fnotl. 
yet  in  this  war  only  28  percent  of  that  dollar 
goes  for  food'  Just  think,  the  farm  group, 
reprejientlng  abtjut  22  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Is  receiving  i.nly  ab<^ut  12  percent 
fit  it  tofnJ  Annual  income  ft  over  $100  <XX»  (XX>,- 
OW)  most  of  which  m  iwed  in  debt  pnying 
S-rne  of  fhe  r)^T»(ipriper«  atp  mlliiiK  furm- 

off*f((//»'KFrt«     b«»e     ••//''rt     i»p    inf     1nttit*^n' 

ttm  »n,H>«  O)  hot*  •  t»ilii.g  pu*  I'll  <M  (/>>'*« 
•  <«ui(i|t    (/•»•    >/i,   tit'i^Um>t   «>•«     itniittin-n 

1»riM(*»        H'il     II    I*   K«'/**ly    Ul.fMll    MiMl    li<  I    K'.'.<) 

fwi  (ii«  (Kuniry  lUtit  ii^  ilmnuiKi  Hnti  fmtn'i* 
1(1  rp  (li«ir  |>iitf«  Uiv^ii.  Ill  uur  cmm,  heli.w  (hM 
t'lMt  uf  prodllilloli  WhlU  Mugra.  thu  chief 
f«»i»t  In  i-veryiliiiiK  the  luriiier  bu>«  uie  not 
re«(ric(ed  in  any  way 

I  he  volume  of  farm  pfi/duclion  u  alwayt 
Influenced  by  priceis  When  the  price  of  farm 
product*  iH  higher  relatively  than  cost*  of 
production,  farmers  tend  to  increase  produc- 
tion Increased  production  of  food  ie  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  care  for  the  needs  of  our 
home  people,  provide  abundant  supplies  for 
our  armed  forces,  and  aid  In  furnishing  food 
for  the  people  of  Britain  and  Russia 

A  sure  way  to  create  a  food  shortage  will 
be  to  continue  forcing  farmers  to  work  longer 
hours  and  for  lower  comparative  Income  than 
these    CKigaged    in    other    lines    of    industry. 


Fair  prices  to  food  producers  will  stimulate 
adequate  production,  be  a  safeguard  against 
Inflation,  and  furninh  protection  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  Local  Dairtmcn  s  Co-op 
Association.  Inc  . 

Elmer  A   Havens,  President. 


LETTER   NO     4 

To  the  Milk  Consumers  of  Rhode  Island: 

We  are  certain  you  agree  that  the  produc- 
tion of  food  Is  as  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  iv>  is  the  production 
of  any  other  Implements  of  war  If  this  U 
I  ao.  why  is  It  appro .ed  by  Government  agen- 
cies as  being  entirely  satisfactory  to  pay 
workmen  $10.  tl5.  and  $20  a  day  to  produce 
th(i&e  implements,  but  as  being  all  wronp  to 
pay  tho.s*'  who  produce  the  food  a  liviiiK  wage 
for  their  services  and  certainly  not  a  wage 
comparable  with  those  paid  in  the  war  indus- 
tries' 

Back  ill  1910  the  average  factory  worker's 
wage  was  20  cenUi  an  hour  In  July  1942  it 
was  85  cents.  That  is  un  Increa.-e  to  401  7 
percent  of  the  1910  index  For  the  same 
period  the  average  farm  wage  rate  was  13 
cents  per  hotir.  without  board.  In  July  1942 
It  was  30  cents.  Tliat  Is  an  Increase  of  132 
percent. 

The  average  weekly  wages  of  Rhode  Island 
manufacturing  and  Industrial  workers  are  aa 
follows: 

1939 $22 

1940 24 

1941 31 

1942  (December) 38 

The  average  weekly  wages  paid  farmers  In 
Rhode  Island  are 

1939 $16  25 

1940 16  25 

1941 16.23 

1942 23.  60 

Construction  workers  In  our  State  are  aver- 
aging $60  per  week  A  laborer  can  average 
$50  per  week  by  workln^  48  hours  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  farmers  are  lea  .ng  the  farms 
and  going  into  war  plants'' 

Only  with  a  fair  price  can  farmers  continue 
to  produce  We  cannot  understand  why  a 
farmer  is  not  entitled  to  a  commensurate  in- 
crea.se  in  the  price  of  his  mi;k  to  take  care  of 
the  increase  in  wages  he  must  pay  those  who 
work  for  him.  Yet  industrial  wages  are  al- 
lowed to  soar 

The  Local  Dairtmcn  s  Co-of 

A*.^o<iATU>N    Inc 
EiMER  A    HAVtNs    P'ciident. 


Lrrrta  • 

Tn  the  Mill;  Cirnnvmm  nf  Rhi,(lf  hUir^'1 

The  tJ^mrf.frt0r>t  n1  Ae"'<>!*ur«  fiit«  pto- 
pfyo^ft  n  «iirr*i/)y  pt'ttntn  utu\*r  wtil^h  n  ^im,u* 
»«  •'<  »>#  p*\n  tft  (ttftttt-f*  m  Hn>  i'lftu  i/i  \itti*it' 
Ui-  tmimmitt*  l^uh  •  t^oiw-t  •»>rtt\4  m*9h 
Mt't/>'/|<^NM(,g  UUi^i0t\»  111  ndHUit,*  '4  4//1U'* 

ruii  «   •u(/AUii««   mm    iiiftMii</it«ry      Tlt«y    iii' 

ir>u  •    »|><r|i<ltliK     \Ht.mt    «|lhirr    l>y     llt<-|t-»£U>g 

th**  piictf  <;f  i'ij|iiiii/j4iu«»  to  pri4luc«rii  oi  i«- 
diK'iiiK  the  co«t  til  cuiibuincfk  A  kubisidy 
which  lit  paid  from  loann  la  unfair  to  fijtuie 
Keneratlona  B-mieoi;*  must  pay  in  the  lu- 
ture  m  order  to  give  someone  greater  spend- 
ing power  at  the  prenent  time  Subsidies 
which  are  paid  from  current  receipUi  are  un- 
fair because  they  make  evcrjbody  pay  for  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  a  few  Subsidies  which 
are  paid  to  reduce  living  costs  are  certainly 
unjustified  during  a  perud  when  more  people 
are  employed  than  at  any  preceding  time  and 
wage  scales  are  at  the  highest  levels  ever 
reached 

The  farmers  do  not  want  this  They  want 
a  fair  price  fcr  their  products  They  are  en- 
titled to  It,  and  the  Office  of  Price  AdmuiLs- 


trati(in  should  obey  the  law  which  Congre.sa 
pa-ssed  so  that  they  can  get  it. 

Our  way  would  be  to  pay  the  men  who 
work  on  the  farms  more  money  and  let  ceil- 
ings go  up  corresp<jnding!y.  Just  as  we  have 
paid  the  men  In  the  manufacturing  plants 
more  money,  and  the  prices  of  all  manufac- 
tured products  have  gone  up  and  have  been 
increased  to  farmers  and  all  other  consume rs. 
Our  way  would  be  to  pay  the  farm  worker  a 
decent  wa^e.  to  add  that  wage  to  the  cost  of 
production,  and  to  give  Justice  to  the  farmer 
whose  Sim  Is  in  the  armed  forces.  Just  as  we 
give  ju.stice  to  others  In  America  whose  sons 
are  in  the  armed  forces 

We  firmly  ihiist  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration reconsider  ceilings  established  upon 
prices  of  fluid  milk  paid  to  producers  in 
Rhode  Island  and  give  them  at  least  cost  cf 
production  plus  enough  to  provide  a  moderate 
standard  of  living 

The  Local  Dairymen  s  Co-op 

Association.  Inc  . 
Elmer  A    Havens.  President. 


LTTTEK    no     6 

Tu  the  Mtlk  Ccnsumrrs  of  Rhode  Inland- 

With  farm  help  fast  disappearing  farm  ma- 
chinery becomes  more  important  than  ever. 
The  employment  of  labor-saving  machinery 
Is  ne.xt  to  impossible,  due  to  the  fact  that 
allotments  fcjr  farm  machinery  are  only  about 
20  percent  of  normal  farm  purchases  On 
October  20.  1942.  the  War  Production  Board 
Issued  an  order  limiting  the  manufacture  of 
farm  equipment  to  one-tlf'n  of  the  amount  cl 
new  equipment  that  wa.ri  manufactured  in 
1940 

The  State  of  Rhode  Isl.ind  has  had  a  very 
small  percentage  allotted  to  It  We  list  the 
number  of  units  allotted  of  the  mere  essen- 
tial: 1  Ensilage  cutter.  1  corn  binder.  3  ma- 
nure spreaders.  3  side-delivery  rakes,  3  dump 
rakes.  6  milk  ccxilers.  7  lu.y  loaders.  16  whecl- 
tjrpe  tractors 

In  order  to  purchase  new  equipment  a 
farmer  must  fill  in  an  application  which  must 
be  presented  to  his  county  farm-rationing 
cf)mmlttee  The  application  contains  the 
following  clause-  "I  also  agree  to  rent,  or  do 
cu-^tom  work  with,  or  let  others  use.  such 
new  farm  machinery  and  eq/  pment  as  I  shall 
purchase,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  county  farm-rationing  committee  may 
deem  necessary"  In  simple  language  this 
means  he  agrees  to  po<il  hl.s  machinery  He 
B'-'ees  he  will  work  for  his  neighbors  11  he 
refuses  to  do  this,  he  agrees  he  will  rent  or 
*ell  the  new  farm  machinery  to  such  per»«in 
or  person*  a*  the  county  farm-raf.oning  com- 
mittee may  designate  Many  farmers  would 
hesitate  tf,  sign  «uch  a  contract 

Mow  ran  you  expect  a  farmer  U}  Kh*re  his 
tooU  nh<\  wjuipmenf  with  h»a  neiihbrrrn  when 
all  Me*d  'h*  "^ifne  mpUm^'tttM  •»  ♦iffuaH|r  o>« 
*mtnf  tnn*y  nn'urnUf  h»  »«  t*\^tf'nti'  u>  \*t>n 
>if  »efi«  a  m<MhliMi  that  umi  tt'rtn  fttHl  «-'» 
It  tn^t  wM/'N  >«  iitAitn-uonhim  \u  »«»•  t,mu  mm% 

Ui.u—    U>    Ut   ♦•fy    tuf   i4   th«    •kuj   >4    •••# 
fitaii  m\^,  wt«ttiK«  {/>  UM  |( 

A  iiu.t'itimMm  nuututtl  ui  U>x/f '*«Vli»g  Mta« 
rhin«iy  witlM/u(  mi  uHii  h  red  ii)|j«  «(iarii«<l 
U)  |(  wwuld  \im  h«l|>(ul  in  mredng  the  Uhor 
khoilatjf  W*  \iigu  that  a  greater  prop<;f» 
tion  of  i.t-ci-MMry  material  be  releaaed  for  th« 
m«nufttcturing  of  farm  machinery  m  order 
that  we  may  go  about  our  task  of  prtxlucing 
thiH  Vital  food  which  la  ao  eaaential  in  th« 
war  program. 

Th£  Local  Dairtmcn  a  Co-op 

ASSCK-IATIOM,  iNC  , 

Elmer  A   Havens,  President. 

letter   no.    7 

To  the  Milk  Consumers  of  Rhode  Island: 

The  farmer  knows  that  his  costs— labor  and 
materials— are  up.  He  knows  he  cannot  pro- 
duce at  wartime  costs  and  sell  for  peacetime 
prices  (the  ceilings  set  by  the  Office  oX  Price 
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Administration)  any  more  than  can  th« 
manufacturer.  The  dairy  farmer'a  coata  have 
advanced  more  rapidly  in  the  past  year  than 
In  any  prevloua  year,  yet  he  Is  aaked  to  pro- 
duce at  prices  establlahed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

Many  of  our  farmers  keep  complete  sets  of 
books,  and  the  following  flgurea  are  taken 
from  their  records: 

Parmer  A  produced  708,795  pounds  of  milk 
In  1942.  His  cost  of  production  per  hundred- 
weight waa  $3  883.  He  averaged  $3,693  per 
hundredweight  for  this  milk,  showing  a  net 
loss  of  0  189  per  hundredweight,  or  a  total 
Of  $1,339  63  for  the  year. 

Farmer  B,  who  shipped  323,453  pounds  dur- 
ing the  year,  found  his  coet  of  production 
was  $4  6225  per  hundredweight.  He  averaged 
$4  32  per  hundredweight,  ahowlng  a  lo.-^s  of 
0  3025  per  hundredweight,  or  a  total  of  $978.45 
for  the  year. 

Farmer  C  produced  137,938  pounds  during 
January.  February,  and  March  1942.  His  cost 
of  production  per  hundredweight  was  $4,076. 
He  averaged  $3.48  per  hundredweight,  show- 
ing a  loss  of  0  593  per  hundredweight,  or 
$817  97  for  the  3  months.  During  October, 
November,  and  December  1942  he  produced 
156.998  pounds  of  milk.  His  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  hundredweight  was  $4,374.  He  aver- 
aged $3  804  per  hundredweight,  showing  a 
loss  of  0.57  per  hundredweight,  or  $894£9  for 
the  3  months. 

This  farmer  found  It  Impractical  to  con- 
tinue operating  under  such  heavy  losses  and 
sold  his  herd  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

Farmer  E's  records  show  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  Janti&ry  1943  to  be  $4.56.  How 
much  longer  can  this  farmer  be  expected  to 
produce  milk  in  a  $4.10  m&rket? 

According  to  flgtires  prepared  by  J.  L.  Ten- 
nant,  agrlctiltural  economist,  extension  serv- 
ice, Rhode  Island  SUtc  Ck>Uege,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in 
Rhode  Island,  using  March  price  levela.  la 
$4  56  per  100  pounds  at  the  farm. 

With  the  thought  always  In  mind  that 
what  the  farmer  gets  above  the  actual  cost 
of  produclon  must  be  considered  his  profit 
or  wage — for  he  Is  a  businessman  aa  well  as 
a  worklngman — one  need  not  be  a  prophet 
to  foretell  his  future. 

Price  ceilings  on  farm  products  have  serl- 
oualy  Interfered  with  the  flow  of  food  to 
market  and  have  discouraged  plans  to  in- 
crease production.  If  farmers  cannot  meet 
these  increased  coats,  tbey  cannot  produce 
the  food  to  win  the  war. 

Ws  believe  a  sotmd  piic*  policy  for  the 
dairy  Indtastry  must  tf  Mtabilsbed  ta  pennlt 
Mlequate  prices  to  produoers  to  call  fortta 
the  nsce— ry  prodttctlon. 

Tfff  Loch  D/WrrMtir  •  Co-or 

A.  tt»¥t»f0,  pT0»Ul0nt, 


Tn  Oi*  MUk  OifttHiffiMfi  bf  flHMs  Istshi' 

t»ini*i  m  Hum  UfUt.  W«  tMvs  i/r«s«M«d  a 
fsw  uf  Uis  ttu:ts  p«ri«inln«  to  th«  hl(/h  aM 
ct  pffjdueln«  milk,  and  ttuit  uriiMs  farmers 
are  given  half  a  chaoos  to  at  least  break 
•ven,  tbey  cannot  kaep  on  producing  In 
this,  our  final  ltli«r,  ws  would  like  to  point 
out  tbat^- 

1.  Farm  labor  has  been  reduced  by  about 
80  percent — one-third  by  draft  and  the  other 
thirds  by  the  lure  of  huge  wages  In  war 
industries.  The  farm  industry  mtist  be  very 
sick  If  the  skilled  worker  Is  to  be  replaced 
by  women  and  children  because  the  farmer 
cannot  compete  with  wagea  paid  In  the  war 
plants. 

2.  An  alarming  number  of  farmers  have 
sold  their  cows  for  slaughter  and  have  dis- 
continued production. 


3.  Farmers  neter  make  a  real  profit.  Just  a 
meager  living.  The  farm  group,  constituting 
22  percent  of  the  total  population,  received 
only  12  percent  of  the  national  Income. 

4.  Statistics  show  that  while  the  farmer's 
income  last  year  was  149  percent  of  parity, 
labor's  Income  has  Increased  to  397  percent. 
Yet  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
frozen  the  farmer's  selling  price  below  his 
cost  of  production.  We  believe  that  before 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  sets  ceil- 
ings on  commodities  it  be  authorized  to  re- 
queot  actual  costs  of  production  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  average  price  and  in  this  way 
will  prevent  serious  losses.  The  only  way 
this  can  be  accomplished  Is  to  amend  the 
Price  Administration  Act.  We  also  believe 
when  ceilings  are  set  on  commodities,  profits 
as  well  as  losses  are  frozen,  and  this  is  not 
the  Intent  of  Congress. 

5.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  talked 
of  subsidies.  Such  a  program  is  InflaUonary 
and  will  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  by  adding  hundreds 
of  millions  to  an  already  mounting  public 
debt  and  will  make  everyone  pay  in  taxes  for 
the  benefit  of  a  certain  few. 

6.  The  farmer  Is  faced  not  only  with  the 
labor  shortage  but  with  a  cut  of  80  percent 
In  new  machinery.  As  all  farms  today  are 
highly  mechanized,  you  may  well  Imagine 
where  this  leaves  him  in  the  production  line. 

7.  As  a  cooperative  milk  producer  associa- 
tion, we  have  costs  of  production  from  a 
laiige  number  of  milk  producers  for  1942, 
proving  conclusively  that  the  farmer  cannot 
remain  in  business  at  the  present  fluld-mllk 
prices.  This  fact  is  substantiated  by  figures 
from  the  Extension  Service,  Rhode  Island 
State  CX)llege  (another  Federal  bureau). 

In  conclvislon,  we  believe  the  most  effective 
way  of  encouraging  larger  production  Is 
higher  prices.  Common  sense  tells  us  that 
If  the  farmer  cannot  receive  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, he  simply  cannot  produce.  When 
he  does  not  produce,  there  is  a  scarcity,  and 
scarcity  always  increases  the  price  of  any 
commodity.  The  best  cure  for  this  is  abun- 
dant production,  but  abundant  production 
cannot  be  achieved  by  placing  a  low  celling 
on  farm  prices. 

By  lifting  repressive  ceilings,  farmers  will 
produce  enough  food  to  meet  requirements. 
Olve  the  dairy  farmer  a  2-cent-pcr-quart 
Increase,  which  1$  only  an  Increase  of  12  per- 
cent, and  even  with  today's  shortages  and 
high  production  costs  he  will  produce  the 
food.  Unless  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion raises  the  celling  price  3  cents  per  qtiart, 
the  milk  oontmner  of  Rhode  Island  will  b« 
faced  with  mflk  ratlmilng  before  too  many 
mo*ith»  It  th«  Office  of  Price  Adminlnfra' 
ium  w»U  M  tfw  iMtmn  dpr^ni^  cm  ttt  ]pnH 
a  htmtk-lr**-tt  (nmM.  th«i  ihU  »tUI  miT  pf^Urij* 
t0iUfn  h«t«  Mift«4i  th^-if  Mtrpt^m 

%imm  4  hk^%ft%.  ff0»iAfnt, 

[from  ih«  f ri/vi4MM«  (R  n  KMj.iog  9u1i*i(m 
of  Marcte  M,  \%^  \ 

Fot/R  Rhom  irn^rnp  FABifMi  To  %t.u.  Hnuw; 
Blamb  Uaoi  IcAtcfrr,  Low  Phkb»— EiroRT 
IWAaiLrrr  To  Owt  Adequate  Hru>  To  Plawt, 
Cultivate,  awd  Harvmbt  Caopa  poi  Cattle; 
To  Auction  300  Head  WrrHiN  Few  Dats 
(By  Leonard  O.  Warner) 

Four  Rhode  Island  dairy  farmers,  faced  with 
the  immediate  prospect  of  planting,  culti- 
vating, and  harvesting  crops  for  their  cattle 
without  adequate  help,  will  sell  out  their 
herds  within  the  next  few  days. 

Three  of  the  herds  are  large,  by  Rhode 
Island  standardfl,  numbering  as  high  as  80 
head,  while  the  fourth  is  of  average  size— 15 
cowa.  A  total  at  309  Mttie  wUl  change  handa 
In  the  four  $alei. 


Auction  notices  advertising  the  four  sales 
first  appeared  yest«-day  morning  and  later  In 
the  day  the  four  farmers  told  stories  that 
were  almost  as  one.  They  could  not  remain 
In  business,  they  aald.  in  'he  face  of  labor 
shortages  and  low  prices. 

On  Friday  two  auctions  will  be  conducted. 
At  1  o'clock  Auctioneers  Carl  and  Al  Witter, 
of  Danlelson,  will  Uke  the  stump  to  sell  the 
80  cows  of  Vlto  A.  Macera.  of  Middle  Road 
Frenchtown,  while  at  1:30  o'clock  on  Bkunk 
Hill  Road  In  Hope  Valley.  Auctioneer  Frrd  A. 
BaUey  will  "kncxdc  down"  15  head  of  cattle  for 
George  V.  Crandall. 

The  Witter  brothers,  hoarse  from  overwork 
these  days,  will  Jump  to  Bowen  Hill  R.«d  in 
remote  Summit,  Coventry,  Saturday  to  sell  61 
cattle  on  the  farm  of  Byron  E  Hazard,  pro- 
ducer representative  on  the  State  board  of 
milk  control.  That  auction  will  open  at 
10  a.  m 

Monday  they  will  preside  at  an  auction  at  1 
o'clock  at  the  Everett  Carr  farm,  corner  of 
Seven  Mile  Road  and  Scltuate  Avenue,  Cran- 
ston, where  Horace  L.  Greene,  of  Washington. 
Coventry,  will  put  up  his  80  head  of  cattle 
for  sale.  Greene  purchased  the  cattle  several 
months  ago  from  Carr,  he  said,  and  is  being 
forced  to  sell  because  his  lease  on  Carr's  barn 
runs  out  April  1. 

Hazard,  a  sharp-eyed  farmer  who  chews  a 
Cigar  conUnually,  was  vitriolic  yesterday  in 
his  attack  on  the  price  and  labor  situation. 

"The  minute  the  OfDce  of  Price  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  told  the  farmers  they  could  not  have 
the  price  rise  the  State  board  of  milk  control 
allowed  them."  he  said.  "I  decided  to  seU  the 
whole.    And  I  did." 

Hazard  aold  hla  250-acre  farm  to  Cecil 
Ferguson,  Frenchtown  resident  who  was 
forced  to  move  when  the  Navy  condemned 
his  property  under  a  leasehold  agreement 
Ferguson  bought  the  cows,  too,  but  then  sold 
them  to  A.  Spungln  of  Bast  Greenwich,  who 
In  turn  will  offer  them  at  auction. 

BATS   DEALEBS   "MILK"   FARMEBS 

"This  Is  a  damned  bad  situation,"  Hasard 
said  as  h©  stood  on  the  whitewashed  bam 
floor.  "The  farmers  milk  the  cows  and  then 
the  dealers  milk  the  farmers." 

His  reference,  he  said,  was  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration's  action  in  nullifying 
the  25-cent  price  rise  allowed  by  the  State 
board  of  milk  control.  The  State  board  told 
Rhode  Island  farmers  they  would  be  paid 
$4.36  per  hxmdredweight  for  8.7  milk  as  of 
February  1.  an  Increase  from  the  $4.10  price. 
Along  came  Office  of  Price  Administration 
to  freeze  the  milk  price  at  the  January  letrt, 
which  automatically  sent  the  Rhode  Island 
price  back  Ocrwn  to  $4  10. 

"And  nrm*'  trt  ihnt  inrre»m»  rnmf  «rtt*  of 
th#  tmwuitm,'*  H«mifd  ihiW  '^t  fnim  ittm 
th*  «»#»»*f  upttHtA.    it^  ffih^  mffn*  the  1»tm* 

nut  th»<  •  f»«»t  " 

//ij  h(«  a*rt/mttiff  ttifm  t>tf  99  y*fc>8  aM  f-zr 
4  yiMu  M  ha*  ^eu  a  ni»mtHtt  i4  ih*  Muu 
b'isrd    of    milk    uontrot      "I    imagtiie,"    h« 

said,  "that  a  lot  of  d«aUrs  will  b«  gluA  to  «m 
me  leave  tae  State  board,  if  I  do." 

BEACHEa   POIKT  OT   WPOWnRUTT 

Hazard  isn't  the  kind  of  a  fellow  who 
gives  up  easily,  but  he  said  he  has  reached 
the  point  til  Impoaslbillty.  "A  lot  of  days  I 
don't  have  my  breakfast  until  2  p.  m.  and 
then  I  have  supper  at  midnight."  he  said. 

He  ahould  have  from  three  to  four  helpers. 
but  he  has  only  one.  He  had  to  leave  more 
than  $1,000  worth  of  crops  In  the  fields,  he 
said,  because  he  could  not  find  any  labor 
last  fall.  "I  can't  do  that  again,"  he  said. 
As  a  result  of  his  failure,  he  explained  that 
he  has  been  forced  to  buy  a  lot  of  feed.  "And 
prices  are  high." 
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Hazard  doesn't  know  what  he  la  going  to 
do,  but  he  recalled  that  he  once  operated 
a  steam  shovel  and  "I  guess  I  can  do  that 
again  and  make  a  lot  mere  money  than  I  did 
liere  wi:)rking  22  hours  a  day  " 

Farmer  Vito  Macera.  prominent  In  agricul- 
tural activities  In  southern  Rhode  Island,  has 
been  on  his  Frenchtown  dairy  farm  for  H 
years,  but  labor  conditions,  he  £ald,  have 
made  It  Impossible  for  him  to  continue.  "I 
lised  to  have  five  men  but  now  I  have  only 
one."  he  said.  He  expects  to  continue  living 
on  his  107-acre  farm,  but  added.  "I'm  stlU 
111  a  fog  about  what  I  am  going  to  do." 

PRODUCnOM     CUT    UNCEHT.\IN 

It  was  a  moot  question  last  night  how  many 
of  the  209  head  of  cattle  to  be  offered  for  sale 
at  the  4  auctions  will  remain  In  prtiduc- 
tlon.  The  consensus  was  that  all  of  the  cows 
to  be  put  on  the  auction  block  are  In  good 
Condition,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
there  are  farmers  in  the  vicinity  who  can 
absorb  the  extra  load.  The  alternative  is  that 
the  cows  go  to  the  butchi^r  block. 

In  any  (vent.  the  State's  agricultural  pic- 
ture will  be  materially  affected  because  sume 
of  the  farms  Involved  m  the  four  salCa  will 
prubably  not  produce  crops. 

Greene — the  farmer  who  will  hold  an  auc- 
tion Monday  In  Cranston — has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  all  sorts  of  tangles  he  said.  He  sold 
his  farm  in  Coventry  not  lon«  ago  because  he 
was  about  to  be  drafted.  He  failed  to  pa.ss 
the  phy.sical  requirements,  however,  and  as 
A  result  was  left  without  a  Job. 

Then  he  bought  the  80  head  of  cattle  owned 
by  Carr  and  h.is  bt  en  milking  those  In  the 
leased  barn  on  the  Carr  farm.  Carr,  Greene 
eaid.  was  Influenced  In  his  decision  to  sell  by 
the  labor  shortage. 

COURAGE    STILL  GOOD 

Greene  said  yesterday  "He  will  attempt  soon 
to  leafe  part  of  the  farm  he  once  owned  in 
Coventry  so  that  he  can  continue  In  the 
milk  business  "  His  courage  is  good  In  the 
face  of  many  dlfBculties.  "Labor  is  hard  to 
get."  he  said,  "and  when  you  do  get  some 
It  Isn't  too  good.  You  cant  depend  on  it. 
I'm  supposed  to  have  four  men,  but  all  I 
have  is  myself  and  one  other  man." 

Crandall  Is  selling  out  his  Hope  Valley  herd 
because  he  ha.s  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Wakefield  office  of  the  Federal  Conservation 
Bureau.  He  said  he  W(,iuld  have  kept  his 
herd,  however,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain 
reliable  help  to  care  for  the  cattle. 

Elmer  A.  Havens,  president  of  the  Local 
Dairymen's  Cooperative  Association,  had  this 
to  .say  about  the  situation:  "It's  a  damned 
fhame.  You  c:m't  expect  people  to  make 
milk  if  you  don't  pay  them  for  It.  Tills  is 
only  the  beginning  and  by  and  by  It's  going 
to  hurt  like  the  devil." 


Our  Forgotten  Peace  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  widespread  discusi,ion  now  taking 
place  throuphout  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  the  part  which  this  Nation 
should  take  in  post-war  international 
affairs,  I  feel  that  the  following  article 
by  Clarence  K.  Streit,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 


of  February  6  and  13. 1943,  makes  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  this  discussion: 
Our  Forgotten  Peaci  Policy 
(By  Clarence  K.  Streit) 
I 

(While  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
expressed  a  position  on  post-war  world  or- 
ganization which  does  not  specifically  In- 
dorse Mr.  Strelfs  well-known  Federal  IJnlou 
proposals,  this  newspaper  feels  that  this  ar- 
ticle, which  Is  to  be  printed  In  two  parts, 
win  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  any  gen- 
eral discussion  of  ways  to  build  a  free  world- 
Editor's  note  ) 

Men  and  women  of  many  States,  Nations, 
races,  and  religions  have  learned  to  live  peace- 
fully through  Federal  Union  since  1787.  when 
the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution 
Invented  this  solution  of  the  problem  of  In- 
ternational government. 

Yet  the  astonishing  fact  remains  that  none 
of  the  peoples  who  have  benefited  from  Fed- 
eral Union  have  ever  tried  to  turn  their  ex- 
perience with  it  to  the  benefit  of  world  peace. 
This  is  the  more  astonishing  when  jne  con- 
siders that  since  1787 — and  particularly  since 
the  United  States  proved  that  a  P'ederal 
Union  could  withstand  the  shock  of  civil 
war — this  system  has  been  tried  successfully 
on  every  continent. 

In  1867  Canada,  encouraged  by  far-sighted 
British  statesmen,  turned  to  Federal  Union 
for  solution  of  Us  Franco-British  problem. 
In  1874  the  German,  French,  and  Italian 
cantons  of  Switzerland  completed  their  tran- 
sition frcm  a  league  to  a  Federal  Union,  In 
1900  Australia  adopted  the  federal  system. 
Then  the  BrltLsh  and  the  Boers  ended  their 
war  in  an  enduring  peace,  thanks  to  another 
variation  of  Federal  Union,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

Scrapping  the  Cziir's  highly  centralized 
system  for  still  another  adaptation  of  the 
federal  principle,  the  Soviets  have  carried  it 
Into  Asia  They  have  proved  in  this  war  that 
it  can  do  more  than  merelv  hold  together 
Russia's  vast  territory  and  49  recognized  na- 
tionalities Meanwhile  from  Argentina 
through  Brazil  to  Mexico  the  federal  system 
has  long  been  governing  great  areas  In  Latin 
America. 

The  world  has  gained  a   great  and  varied 
wealth  of  experience  with  the  federal  answer 
to   the    International    problem — but    not    one 
federal  union  has  yet  proposed  otflcially  that 
the  possibility  of  applying  federal  principles 
to  the  world  be  so  much  as  studied.     And  no 
people   has   neglected    the   federal   union   an- 
swer  so   much    tus   the   people   of    the    eldest 
federal  union,  the  United  States  of  America. 
President    Wilson   forgot   America's    federal 
principles    when    he   organized    the    wurld    as 
a  league.     The  Senate,  when  It  rejected  his 
League,     aLso    failed     to     remember     federal 
union      The  Republicans  were  not  thinking 
of  a  federal  system  when   they  proposed  an 
"international     association"     In     their     1920 
platform.     Presidents  Harding.  Ccxjlidge.  and 
HcKiver  made  no  effort  to  apply  federal  prin- 
ciples   beyond    our    borders       Nor    have    the 
Democrats   done    so   since    they    returned    to 
power  with   President  Roosevelt.     In   the  20 
years    that    led    from    war    to    war,    colleges, 
churches,  great  peace  foundations,  and  other 
American    institutions    specializing    In    for- 
eii^n  affairs  were  busy  studying  and  popular- 
izing  all   kinds   of   solutions   to   the   problem 
of  world  organization — all,  that  Is,  except  the 
principles  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
Itself. 

Now  high  officials  at  Washington  tell  us 
that  we  must  begin  In  wartime  If  we  are  to 
work  out  the  effective  world  organization 
that  peace  requires.  But  neither  the  White 
Hou.-^e  nor  the  State  Department  has  yet 
Intimated  that  our  public  might  begin  this 
work  at  home,  by  examining  the  possibilities 
offered  by  our  own  federal  principles.     li  it 


not  high  time  that  we  began  to  explore  at 
least,  how  far  we  can  apply  these  principles 
beyond  our  borders? 

The  American  membership  association  that 
has  nailed  these  principles  to  Its  masthead^ 
Federal  Union.  Inc. — answers  more  than 
"Yes. '  Assembled  In  St  Louis  at  its  second 
annual  convention.  It  adopted  as  a  program 
for  action  the  following  resolution: 

"1.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  their  Government  set  up 
machinery  for  urgent  consideration  of  how 
the  principles  of  federal  union,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Constitution  and  In  other  federal 
governments,  might  best  be  applied  Interna- 
tionally now  to  win  the  war  and  secure  en- 
during peace,  a  better  standard  of  living, 
greater  Justice,  and  more  individual  freedom. 
"2.  That  such  consideration  should  com- 
prehend— 

"(a)  The  full  application  of  federal  prin- 
ciples to  a  nucleus  composed  of  such  nations 
as  are  found  ready  and  able  to  undertake 
this  step  with  greater  hope  of  success. 

"(b)  The  partial  application  of  federal 
principles  to  an  all-inclusive  world  organiza- 
tion, beginning  with  all  the  United  Nations 
as  a  nucleus. 

"(c)  The  preparation  of  draft  constitutions 
designed  to  achieve  both  these  objectives. 

"3.  That  the  machinery  for  this  action 
might  be  provided,  for  example.  In  .some  such 
ways  as  either  or  both  of  the  following  eug- 
gestloiLs: 

"(a)  That  the  United  States  Government 
Invite  b(jth  Its  neighbors.  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  Mexico — both  of  which  are 
federal  unions — to  form  with  It  a  New  World 
Committee  of  Three  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  broader  Expert  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Federal  Union.  To  make  the  most 
of  the  world's  available  experience  in  this 
field,  the  members  of  this  commission  should 
be  drawn  from  the  peoples  that  have  actually 
governed  themselves  by  federal  union.  All 
the  members  of  this  commLsslon  would  sit  as 
private  citizens,  and  none  could  represent 
any  government.  The  commission  would 
submit  Its  report  and  Its  draft  constitutions 
to  the  New  World  Committee  for  transmis- 
sion to  all  concerned  with  a  view  to  action. 

"(b)  That  the  United  States  Government 
invite  the  members  of  the  existing  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  to  hold  an  emergency 
session  in  the  United  States  to  consider  this 
whole  problem  and  particularly  Its  bearing  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  free, 
representative  government." 

This  program  was  adopted  after  consider- 
able discussion  In  a  committee  presided  over 
by  Chester  C  Davis,  president  of  the  St  Louis 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  former  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admln- 
lstrat!t)n.  The  di.^cusslon  brought  cut  the 
breadth  and  practical  character  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Sjme  have  contended  that  since  It  Is  Im- 
pofslble  to  apply  the  federal  principles  fully 
to  all  nations  we  should  concentrate  on  ap- 
plying them  to  the  small  nucleus  of  nations 
that  are  capable  of  taking  this  step  now. 
Others  have  contended  that  since  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  organization  to  which  all 
nations  equally  belong,  and  since  It  is  pos- 
sible to  apply  some  federal  principles  to  all 
of  them,  we  should  concentrate  on  spreading 
federalism  thinly  to  all.  Instead  of  thickly 
to  some.  Still  others  have  contended  that 
the  two  preceding  policies  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  that  they  complete  each  other,  and 
that  the  best  solution  Ls  to  adopt  them  both. 
Tlie  program  of  Federal  Union.  Inc.  calls 
for  machinery  broad  enough  to  consider  all 
these  views,  and  competent  to  convert  aca- 
demic argument  Into  concrete  proposals  for 
action. 

Again,  some  argue  that  the  union  ques- 
tion should  be  left  till  after  the  war.  and 
others  contend,  as  I  do.  that  we  must  estab- 
lish It,  at  least  provisionally,  during  the  war 
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If  we  are  to  make  sure  of  securing  durable 
peace.  Here,  too.  the  program  of  Federal 
Union  allows  nctlon  without  prejudicing 
either  view.  It  calls  for  machinery — which 
xntgbt  or  might  not  be  called  a  conven- 
tion— not  merely  to  study  principles  but  to 
draft  constitutions,  one  for  a  close  union 
limited  to  the  few  democracies  who  are  ready 
for  this  step;  the  other  for  a  loose  general 
federation  of  all  the  United  Nations.  To 
accept  this  program  binds  no  one  to  accept 
any  draft  constitutions  that  result. 

These  drafts  may  have  no  more  Importance 
than  the  Virginia  plan.  It  served  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  when  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention met  In  1787.  but  can  hardly  be  recog- 
nized In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  finally  adopted.  The  proposed  ma- 
chinery may  serve.  Indeed,  no  greater  pur- 
pose than  was  served  by  the  meeting  at  An- 
napolis which  failed  to  draft  a  constitution 
but  did  p'^pare  the  way  for  the  Philadelphia 
Convention. 

If.  of  course,  we  should  again  suffer  disaster 
In  war,  then  one  of  these  draft  constitutions 
might  be  given  an  Immediate  trial  Since 
we  must  always  face  the  possibility  of  dis- 
aster, surely  It  is  wise  to  be  better  prepared 
for  en  emergency  union  than  the  British  and 
French  were. 

The  concrete  problem  we  face  at  present, 
however,  is  not  that  of  drafting  a  constitu- 
tion, but  of  providing  the  machinery  for 
studying  federal  principles  with  tins  end  in 
view.  Someone  has  to  be  the  host  and  set  it 
up,  or  take  the  initiative  In  giving  the  prob- 
lem to  some  existing  machinery.  The  United 
States  Government  could  do  this  alone  In  a 
variety  of  ways,  or  It  could  Join  with  otheis 
to  do  th;s  The  Federal  Union  program  sug- 
gests two  different  ways  but  sUesses  they  are 
meant  only  as  exampks. 

n 

One  of  the  program's  suggestions  Is  that 
we  ask  our  two  neighbors,  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico, to  Join  us  In  playing  host  and  setting  up 
the  machinery,  tbat  we  form  with  them  a 
"New  World  committee  of  three  '  for  this 
limited  purpose.  Some  have  Jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  means  a  union  limited 
to  North  America,  but  to  read  the  prop: sal 
Is  to  st-e  that  this  is  not  the  aim.  For  the 
function  of  this  new  world  committee  would 
simply  be  that  of  setting  up  a  commission 
Of  experts  drawn  net  crly  from  the  three 
North  American  federal  unions  but  from  all 
the  other  federal  unions,  too.  The  aim  is  to 
let  mankind  pool  all  Its  experience  with  the 
federal  principle 

The  commission  would  presumably  Include 
experts  from  Australia,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Brazil,  and  other  federal  unions, 
such  as  Switzerland,  which  are  outside  the 
United  .Nations.  This  method  would  also  al- 
low the  Inclusion  of  relugee  statesmen  fa- 
miliar with  the  working  of  federalism  In  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  before  the  Nazis  destroyed 
those  democratic  federations.  Their  partici- 
pation would  have  obvious  advantages  from 
the  viewpoint  of  winning  the  war  as  well  as 
the  peace  Whatever  proposals  this  commis- 
sion of  experts  made  would  go  to  the  Niw 
World  committee  for  transmission  to  the  In- 
terested nations  for  action. 

This  method  of  organizing  the  machinery 
avoids  botli  the  extremes  of  making  this  Inl- 
tiauve  a  purely  United  States  move,  and  also 
the  opposite  extreme  of  leaving  the  Initiative 
to  so  large  a  group  of  nations  as  to  encumber 
action  It  allows  us  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
both  our  neighbors  and  buUd  up  a  spirit  of 
North  American  solidarity.  It  manages  to 
keep  the  host  committee  small  by  a  process 
of  selection  so  natural  that  no  nation  can  be 
offended  by  It.  Yet  at  the  same  time  It  In- 
cludes In  this  committee  representatives  of 
the  two  groups  of  natlona  with  which  we  have 


the  closest  ties — the  British  Commonwealth 
and  the  Latin-American  republics. 

Moreover,  this  method  leaves  the  real  prob- 
lem not  to  the  governments  and  diplomats 
but  to  expert*  who  are  best  qualified  to  study 
and  apply  the  principles  of  federalism  to  the 
International  field,  and  who  can  act  with  all 
the  freedom  of  private  citizens.  It  allows  the 
problem  to  be  tackled  objectively  and  on  a 
high  plane,  instead  of  leaving  It  the  football 
of  power  politics. 

The  other  method  that  Federal  Union,  Inc., 
suggests  would  use  the  existing  machinery 
of  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union.  This 
body,  which  was  organized  In  1889,  and  has 
headquarters  In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is  com- 
posed of  members  of  Parliaments  In  some  30 
countries.  By  act  of  Congress  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senate  are  Ipso  facto  members  of 
the  American  section  of  this  Union  Senator 
Aleen  Bahklet,  the  majority  leader,  is  now 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  group,  which  Is  bipartisan.  The 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union  normally  meets 
once  a  year,  but  has  not  met  since  the  war 
began.  The  voting  in  It  Is  roughly  propor- 
tioned to  the  population  of  the  various  coun- 
tries Included  Its  decisions,  of  course,  have 
no  binding  power  on  governments,  but  it  does 
allow  the  members  o'  national  legislatures  a 
good  opportunity  to  meet  together,  get  ac- 
quainted personally,  and  dlscu&s  their  com- 
mon problems. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  the  possibilities 
tha'^  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  offers  In 
the  present  crisis  by  John  M.  Vorys,  of  Ohio, 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  hitherto  rated  as 
Isolationist.  Speaking  in  the  House  on 
June  25,  1942,  he  suggested  that  the  Ameri- 
can group  of  this  union  call  an  international 
meeting  of  It  "promptly  in  Wa.shlngton  to 
consider  and  discuss  the  preservation  of  rep- 
resentative government."  Without  referring 
directly  to  federal  union,  he  explained: 

"What  is  needed  now  Is  open  formal  discus- 
sion between  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  In  the  democracies,  in  addition  to 
the  necessarily  secret  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary conferences.  •  •  •  What  Is  needed 
now  Is  a  broad  public  consideration  by  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  warring  peoples  of 
our  basic  war  alms  and  peace  aims." 

Stressing  that  "the  Import   nt  point  Is  that 

this  machinery  for  interchange  of  ideas  be- 
tives.  must  assume  their  responsibility  in 
the  democracies  already  exists,"  Congress- 
man 'Vorys  concluded: 

"The  Immediate  conduct  of  the  war  should, 
of  course,  be  left  as  It  Is.  but  we  know  from 
past  experience  that  there  is  danger  that  war 
aims  and  peace  plans  dictated  solely  by  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  forces  will  not  be  effec- 
tive. In  the  long  run.  any  International  or- 
ganization, formal  or  informal,  temporary 
or  permanent,  must  have  the  support  of  the 
people  In  the  democracies.  This  means  that 
the  people,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, must  assume  their  responsibility  In 
formulating  and  discussing  such  plans.  The 
Inter-Parllamentary  Union  Is  a  mechanism 
for  doing  this  which  Is  now  in  existence. 
Why  not  put  It  to  work?" 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Vorts  Is  the  more 
notable,  since  It  is  the  first  constructive  pro- 
posal In  this  field  to  come  from  the  so-called 
Isolationist  side.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  what 
harm  it  could  do  for  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  get  acquainted  with  their  oppo- 
sites  In  other  democracies.  It  Is  easy  to  see 
that  great  good  might  come  from  such  a 
meeting  ]ust  now  when  the  Institutions  of 
representative  government  are  so  endangered. 

Another  stjggcetlcD  Is  that  President 
Roosevelt  or  Congress  begin  at  home  by  nam- 
ing a  bipartisan  oonunlttee,  composed  equally 
of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  to  consider 
how  our  Federal  prindplea  might  best   b« 


applied  Internationally.  This  would  aim  at 
securing  more  agreement  within  the  United 
States,  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  some  measure  of  agreement  on  the 
broad  lines  of  the  solution  before  meeting 
with  the  representatives  of  other  countries. 
StUl  other  suggestions  would  eliminate 
these  preliminary  moves;  they  would  Jump 
over  the  Annapolis  stage  In  our  own  history 
and  start  now  with  the  Philadelphia  stage — 
an  actual  federal  x»nventlon.  Such  a  short 
cut  was  suggested  in  1939  in  Union  Now 
when  it  called  for  the  convocation  of  a  con- 
stituent assembly  of  the  free. 

Another  convention  proposal,  sponsored  by 
Robert  Lee  Himiber.  has  been  adopted  by  tlie 
legislatures  of  North  Carolina  (1941)  and 
New  Jersey  (1942).  ft  asks  for  a  congres- 
sional resolution  "committing  the  United 
States  to  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  the  Federation  of  the  World  and  request- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
call  an  International  convention  to  formu- 
late a  constitution  for  the  Federation  of 
the  World,  which  shall  tje  submitted  to  each 
nation  for   its   ratification." 

Among  the  other  suggestions  in  this  field 
must  be  mentioned  the  one  sponsored  by 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Federal 
Union.  It  is  the  only  one  on  which  the 
voters  themselves  have  voted.  The  Bay  State 
has  a  unique  provision  whereby,  on  petition 
of  200  voters  In  a  State  representative  dis- 
trict, a  question  on  public  policy  can  be 
put  on  the  ballot  In  that  district. 

Thanks  to  it.  the  voters  in  42  of  the  164 
districts  in  Massachusetts  were  asked  to  In- 
struct their  representatives  In  the  legislature 
"to  request  the  President  and  Congress  to 
call  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  a  con- 
ventlon  of  representatives,  of  all  free  peo- 
ples, to  frame  a  Federal  constitution  under 
which  they  may  unite  In  a  democratic  world 
government."  About  two-tljirds  of  the  voU 
ers  who  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
expressed  themselves.  Of  these,  about  three 
to  one  in  every  district,  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, favored  the  proposal.  The  total  vote 
was  202.503  for  and  67,691  against  The  dis- 
tricts concerned  were  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural,  and  scattered  from  the  Berkshires  to 
Boston. 

Any  of  the  various  procedures  mentioned 
or  further  variations  of  them  could  be  used. 
Indeed,  the  National  Board  of  Federal  Union 
recently  recommended  both  the  Massachu- 
setts and  North  Carolina  formulas  to  other 
States,  and  the  Massachusetts  committee,  in 
preparing  its  proposal  for  submission  to  the 
legislature,  worked  out  with  Mr.  Humber  a 
combination  of  the  two  texts  which  some  con- 
sider better  than  either  Any  procedure 
would  seem  better  than  continued  neglect 
of  the  underlying  problem,  how  to  unite  the 
free  effectively  to  win  the  war  sooner  and 
keep  it  won  longer. 

What  objections  can  there  be  to  exploring 
now  how  we  can  unite  the  nations  as  cur 
48  States  are  united  and  enjoy  the  substance 
of  union  and  not  Just  an  empty  word? 

Would  It  hurt  our  war  effort?  No.  It 
would  greatly  aid  it.  The  mere  possibility 
of  a  World  United  States  would  bring  hope 
everywhere,  would  reassure  our  people  that 
their  sacrifices  could  bring  far  greater  good 
than  they  now  believe  possible;  would  en- 
courage all  our  friends  and  weaken  the  re- 
sistance of  our  deluded  foes. 

But  would  not  such  work  distract  from 
our  war  effort?  No.  Those  best  fitted  for 
working  out  International  federal  constitu- 
tions are  rarely  fitted  for  waging  war — other 
than  by  thus  uniting  allies  strongly  enough 
to  win  and  to  prevent  such  catastrophes  as 
a  separate  peace. 

Would  It  take  money  needed  for  the  war? 
It  costs  hardly  anything. 

Would  it  harm  our  country?  To  bring  to 
humanity  the  boon  of  a  World  United  States 
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would    be   the   crowning  glcry   cf   the   United 
States  or  America. 

Is  11  not  tt;o  hard.  Impractical.  Utopian? 
Some  day  a  Wcrld  Uiilted  States  will  be  cre- 
ated. It  will  be  the  work  of  men.  Just  a.s 
was  the  United  States  of  America.  We  are 
not  so  feeble  that  we  curaelves  cainiot  do 
what  our  fathers  have  already  done,  and 
What  we  expect  cur  children  to  do.  We  have 
rothlng  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  even 
militarily,  from  as-klng  competent  men  to 
bet^ln  at  least  exploring  what  can  be  dene 
row.  In  this  airplane  age.  to  bring  humanity 
nearer  to  this  ancient  dream.  That  step  Is 
not  hard  to  take.  Then  why  not  take  it. 
now? 


Repeal  of  the  Federal  Use  Tax  on  Motor 
Vehicles  Is  a  Step  in  the  Right  Direction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

Of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  19 '3 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  since 
Introducing  H.  R.  2010  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral use  tax  of  $5  on  motor  vehicles  some 
Interesting  facts  have  been  revealed  con- 
cerning the  many  taxes  levied  against 
the  family  automobile.  As  pointed  out  in 
m.v  remarks  on  March  22  urging  repeal 
of  the  Federal  use  tax  on  motor  vehicles, 
In  the  great  majority  of  States  there  are 
18  direct  taxes  on  automobiles  or  auto- 
mobile operation,  exclusive  of  the  Fed- 
eral use  tax. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Boston  Auto- 
mobile Club,  an  afUliate  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  discloses  that 
since  gasoline  rationing  has  become  ef- 
fective the  cost  of  operating  an  automo- 
bile by  an  A  card  holder  is  prohibitive 
and  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason. 

It  IS  pointed  out  that  the  A  card  holder 
Is  given  an  annual  mileage  of  1.000  miles 
a  year  in  exchange  for  which  he  must 
pay  taxes  and  cost  of  upkeep  for  his  car 
that  reaches  an  absolute  minimum  of 
approximately  $195.  To  this  minimum 
cost  is  added  storage  charges  If  he  uses 
a  public  garasie  and  also  repairs  which 
every  motori.st  is  subjected  to  in  keeping 
his  car  fit  for  the  road. 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  Boston 
Automobile  Club  further  asserts  that  an 
A-card  holder  will  be  forced  to  pay  from 
$200  to  $300  yearly  in  driving  his  1.000 
miles — a  cost  of  from  20  to  30  cents  for 
each  mile. 

The  following  article  from  the  March 
25  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor clearly  explains  the  difflculties  that 
have  befallen  A-card  holders  and  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation  that  is  levied 
against  the  family  automobile.  The 
article  follows: 

4-CARDESS     FATING     HIGH     FOB     DRIVING BOSTON 

CLUB  FINDS  THET  R£  SPENDING  FROM  20  TO  30 
CENTS  A  MILE  TO  OPERATE  UNDER  PRESENT 
RATION 

Boston.  March  25 — Thumbing  over  the 
records  at  what  it  costs  the  automobile  owner 
In  taxe:s,  giuaglng.  Insurance,  upkeep,  and 
!»pecial  fees  to  get  his  car  on  the  road,  the 
r  i'on  Automobile  Club  today  estimated  that 
A-c.trd    holders    were    paying    from    20    to    30 


cents  a  mi'.e  to  operate  tl.elr  cars  under 
rat.onii.g  ris'.rlctlons  ol  1'^  gallons  ol  gaso- 
line per  week. 

On  thi5  premise,  tlie  club  announcc-d  that 
It  had  called  a  mass  meeting  of  all  affiliated 
pgrncies  of  the  American  Automobile  A.-vSocla- 
tioii  m  New  England  to  be  held  in  the  Hotel 
Statltr,  April  5.  to  liclp  avoid  what  the  club 
declared  might  very  well  prove  a  serious  crisis 
in  transportation  on  the  home  front." 

The  meeting  will  concentrate  on  the  plight 
cf  A-card  holders  said  to  be  paying  more 
than  $200  a  year  to  travel  a  little  over  1.000 
miles  under  rationing  allotments.  At  the 
same  time  the  club  will  attempt  to  force  the 
Issue  of  linking  New  England  In  with  pro- 
jected fuel  pipe  lines  lu  w  under  construc- 
tion to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Be^vvfeen  new  and  the  meeting,  the  club 
Is  watching  local  ratlonlnR  boards  to  see 
Whether  they  are  ba.sint,'  s'.ipplemental  gas 
allotments  to  B-  and  C-caid  holders  solely 
upon  occrpational  needs  for  automobile 
transportation,  or  whetiier  they  are  taking 
Into  consideration  the  essential  needs  of 
average    families. 

A«  for  tho  A-card  holder,  he  is  being  given 
tickets  by  tiie  Government  to  cover  some 
1. 000  miles  a  year,  in  tx^hance  for  which  he 
will  pay  an  average  of  $10  In  excise  taxes,  $2 
fc—  ririvini?  license,  $3  to  $4  50  for  registration. 
$46  60  for  adequate  Insurance  coverage,  $5 
for  Federal  use  stamp.  $3  to  $5  for  b-.ittery 
rerhar-ing,  $0  75  for  tire  checkings.  $100  for 
depreciation,  $3  to  $4  for  antifreezes,  about 
$15  for  gasoline,  and  $2  50  to  $4  for  oil 
chai-.ges  and  greasings. 

These  flciures  represent  a  flat  minimum  of 
$188  85  to  $194  85  that  the  A-c;'.rd  holder  must 
sjx'iid  on  his  car.  If  he  keeps  his  car  m  a 
public  garage,  the&e  costs  increase  from  $90 
to  $144  a  year.  Repairs  are  all  extra,  and  who 
doesn't  have  repairs^  To  the  Bcjston  driver, 
the  Insurance  coats  are  higher  than  the  mini- 
mum figures.  Washing,  polishing,  towings, 
and  all  incidentals  are  added  costs. 


Everybody  Payi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  23.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  splendid  editorial  from  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  Members  of  Congress; 
evihtbodt  pats 

In  a  dei  unclatlon  of  the  Hoover  admln- 
Istration'.s  increase  of  Federal  Income  tax 
rates  to  meet  the  Federal  deficit  as  revenue 
fell  off  after  1930,  Franklin  D.  Rot)8evelt, 
then  Governor  of  New  York,  and  the  1932 
Demcx-ratic  nominee  for  President,  declared 
that  the  country  was  headed  for  bankruptcy 
and  that  the  burden  of  taxes  would  crush 
the  people.  In  his  oft-quoted  speech  at 
Pittsburgh,  October  19,  1932  he  said:  "Taxes 
are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  la- 
bors t>ecause  they  are  a  burden  on  produc- 
tion and  can  be  paid  only  by  production." 

The  statement  was  commended  for  Its 
truth  But  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  meant  was  ] 
that  the  taxes  paid  by  people  of  substantial 
Income  are  passed  on  until  the  burden  falls 
In  part  on  the  people  of  small  Income  and 
they  cannot  pass  It  on.  They  can  only 
sweat  It  out.  It  was  then  hard  to  trace 
the  tax  payment  of  the  well-to-do  to  the 
sweat    of    the   man    working   for   day    wages 


Eut  under  10  years  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration, all  that  has  been  changed. 
There  Is  no  step-by-step  descent  ol  the  load 
on  the  people  of  small  income.  Tlie  load  has 
fallen  on  them  first  hand.  The  Government 
has  bled  the  rich  white,  ridden  the  people 
of  medium  income  until  they  are  staggering 
under  a  destructive  peace  debt  to  which  has 
been  added  the  cost  of  war,  and  now  finds 
that  It  must  go  directly  into  the  pockets  of 
people  of  lower  income.  This  wa*  inevitable. 
The  war  only  hastened  the  day. 

Tlie  hint  of  things  to  com*  arrived  with 
the  withholding  tax  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  reality  arrived  with  March  15  The  mil- 
lions had  to  begin  to  pay  Many  had  to 
cash  tiielr  War  bonds,  many  declared  they 
would  not  pay  But  most  paid  because  they 
V  ant  to  support  their  Government  in  every 
way  possible  du'-lng  the  war  and  they  raised 
the  money  some  way.  Their  thoughts  about 
what  they  might  have  done  will  be  long  and 
searching.  And  they  will  center  on  Wash- 
ington Congre.ss  should  listen  closely,  for 
the  reaction  will  be  a  roaring  demand  for  the 
firing  of  at  least  half  of  the  Federal  pay-roll 
riders  and  restoration  of  the  Government  to 
the  people. 


Typical  American  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  I  TROUTMAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  TROUTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
these  perilous  times,  it  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  to  see  how  nobly  the  people 
of  our  country  are  responding.  Day 
after  day.  we  read  of  great  sacrifices  be- 
ing made  by  our  youth  and  their  families 
in  order  that  our  American  way  of  life 
might  be  preserved. 

As  an  example,  in  my  home  paper,  the 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch,  there 
appeared  under  the  date  line  of  March 
25.  1943.  this  item: 

Lee  Edwarl  Kistner  yesterday  becime  the 
seventh  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F  Kist- 
ner. Northumberland,  to  be  accepted  for 
service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  Kistner'8  brothers.  Corp  Leon- 
ard Kistner,  was  the  first  Northumberland 
youth  drafted  for  service.  The  other  brothers 
are  scattered  over  a  wide  area  of  service  units. 

An  eighth  son  of  the  family,  John  Kistner. 
Is  employed  as  a  bus  operator  between  Sun- 
bury  and  Northumberland,  and  unless  he  Is 
deferred  because  of  occupational  employment, 
will  be  called  for  examination  and  Induction 
In  April  or  May 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kistner  are  typi- 
cal American  parents  and  their  eight 
sons  are  typical  American  boys,  hale  and 
hearty  with  all  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
of  young  manhood.  Seven  are  now  in 
the  service  of  their  country  and  the 
eighth  awaiting  call  to  the  colors. 

This,  M..  Speaker,  is  what  is  happening 
all  over  our  broad  land.  Whether  it  be 
one  son  or  multiplied  by  8.  that  goes 
forth  from  our  American  homes,  we  must 
never  forget  that  there  follows  each  and 
every  soldier  the  prayers,  heartaches, 
and  anxieties  of  the  parents  left  behind. 
"They,  too,  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait." 


\  1  T£^  1 
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Into  the  rearing  of  those  sons  have 
gone  countless  sacrifices  of  the  parents, 
as  well  as  their  dreams  and  hopes  for  the 
future.  As  in  every  other  war  in  which 
America  has  participated,  these  parents 
have  patriotically  laid  aside  those  dreams 
and  hopes  at  the  call  of  country  and  are 
sending  forth  their  sons  in  defense  of 
American  liberty  and  the  American  way 
of  life. 

The  noble  contribution  of  this  family  is 
not  only  an  inspiration  to  us  but  also 
should  t>e  a  cliallenge,  a  challenge  to 
faithfully  preserve  and  protect  the  lib- 
erty and  freedom  enjoyed  by  lis  under 
our  American  form  of  government. 


Hogs  Hard  To  Raise — Fanners  Fight 
Cholera  and  Disease  To  Supply  Us 
Pork 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TH^S 

Saturday,  March  27.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
carefully  the  other  day  to  a  speaker  giv- 
ing the  figures  of  hogs  we  should  raise 
in  order  to  produce  the  pork  and  fats 
needed.     He  Indicated  that  It  would  not 
be  a  diflDcult  task.    I  had  the  impression 
that  people  here  little  knew  of  the  great 
risks;  the  great  obstacles  and  the  hard 
work  confronting  the  farmer  who  raises 
hogs.    Those  of  you  who  complain  now 
about  the  high  price  of  that  pork  chop; 
those  who  complain   that   they  cannot 
even  buy  a  pork  chop  when  they  want  it 
must  remember  two  things,  first,   that 
the  price  you  pay  for  that  pork  chop  is 
not  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  it. 
Second,  that  before  the  farmer  finally 
brings  his  finished  hog  to  market  he  has 
worked  unlimited  hours;  fought  cholera 
and  other  diseases  and  in  reality  saved 
only  a  portion  of  the  original  number  of 
hogs  he  expected  to  raise.     The  life  of  a 
farmer  may  look  good  in  a  story  l)ook 
or  it  may  sound  good  from  the  lips  of 
a  city  member  who  complains  that  the 
farmer  is  receiving  too  much  for  his  prod- 
ucts.   But  in  reality,  it  is  a  far  different 
story.    I  have  here  a  letter  of  a  typical 
case  in  my  district.    It  comes  from  a  real 
dirt  farmer  who  is  raising  hogs.    I  in- 
clude it  with  my  remarks  for  your  infor- 
mation : 

Plath  CotJWTT,  Nebb  ,  March  11.  1943. 
Hon.  Kabl  Stxtan. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Kaxl:  Aa  jrou  know,  the  Government 
has  aaked  aU  of  ua  fanners  and  stock  raisers 
to  produce  more  pork,  beef,  eggs,  and  cream 
tor  our  Army  and  for  all  our  people  in  this 
good  Did  United  SUtea  of  America,  the  best 
covin  try  In  the  world.  WeU,  laat  spring  we 
had  12  brood  aowa;  they  farrowed  104  pigs. 
With  good  CAre  and  hard  work  we  saved  them 
all  untU  about  weaning  time — then  along 
came  the  big  flood,  the  creek  overflowed  and 
the  water  came  up  to  our  yards.  Well,  every- 
thing went  well  untU  a  few  days  later  when 
we  smelled  a  horrible  stink.  Upon  Investi- 
gating we  found  two  dead  hogs  laying  in 
our  uau  field  that  ran  right  to  our  feed  lou. 


Some  poor  codger  up  the  creek  had  the 
cholera  and  dumped  the  dead  carcasses  in  a 
ditch;  the  flood  washed  them  out  and  down 
the  stream  they  came. 

Well,  a  few  days  later  our  hogs  commenced 
to  look  droopy — went  off  their  feed.  We 
guessed  right  away  what  was  wrong  so  we 
had  the  veterinary  come  out.  He  looked 
them  over  and  raid:  •Well,  this  looks  bad; 
lets  catch  one  and  kill  it  and  examine  It." 
Here  we  were — cholera — No.  1.  The  best 
we  could  do  then  was  to  Just  give  them  a 
shot  to  check  the  fever  and  a  few  days  later 
the  vet  gave  them  the  cholera  serum  vac- 
cine. I  asked  the  doc  what  chance  we  had 
to  save  them  and  he  said  we  would  be  lucky 
if  we  saved  half  of  them. 

We  worked  hard  with  them.  We  took 
gunny  sacks,  soaked  them  In  water  and  put 
them  on  the  pigs  Xx)  try  and  clieck  the  high 
fever.  This  we  kept  up  from  early  in  tlie 
morning  until  late  at  night.  Well  with  all 
the  good  care  we  could  give  them,  we  only 
lost  28  but  some  of  the  best  ones.  Well  we 
babied  them  along — got  many  different  kinds 
of  feed  and  minerals  to  pep  up  their  appe- 
tites— and  now  for  this  coming  spring  we 
breed  24  sows  to  increase  our  production. 
This  we  were  more  than  willing  to  do. 

And  now,  to  top  all  of  this,  they  go  and 
put  a  ceiling  on  our  hogs  and  at>out  half 
our  herd  is  ready  for  the  market.  Now  do  you 
think  this  Is  right  for  the  farmers?  Why 
do  we  always  have  to  get  it  in  the  neck? 
Is  there  any  other  group  of  people  that  has 
to  face  as  many  ups  and  downs  as  the  farmer? 
But  there  is  one  advantage  "ve  have — we  can 
raise  our  own  potatoes,  meat,  and  bread,  if 
the  good  Lord  gives  us  the  right  kind  of 
weather  to  do  it.  We  have  come  through  6 
years  of  drought  and  hardship,  but  we  have 
kept  our  chins  up  and  are  willing  to  again 
and  again. 

With  shortage  of  good  farm  labor  and  the 
very  high  prices,  you  are  lucky  If  you  get  a 
man  that  will  work  to  your  Interest.  We 
cannot  get  along  with  most  of  the  high- 
school  kids.  They  want  to  quit  early;  they 
will  want  you  to  take  them  to  the  city  so 
they  can  get  their  cold  drinks,  a  beer  or  two. 
and  go  to  the  movies;  the  chances  are  they 
would  like  to  shoot  a  few  games  of  pool — why 
not?  "I  earn  big  money."  Some  are  willing 
to  work  but  dont  know  beans  about  the  farm 
problems.  First  of  all,  what  would  they  do 
with  a  big  team  of  horses?  They  could  soon 
learn  to  harness  them  and  hitch  them,  but 
to  go  out  In  the  field  and  plow  and  cultivate 
corn — well,  they  could  do  you  more  damage 
In  a  cornfield  than  a  bunch  of  gophers.  And 
tractor  machinery,  they  would  not  know  the 
first  thing  about  it,  and  could  do  more 
damage  in  a  few  days  than  your  season's 
crop  would  bring  you. 

As  I  was  going  to  say.  this  hog  celling  Is 
going  to  throw  many,  many  brood  sows  on 
the  market.  If  the  ceiling  price  is  too  low 
to  allow  us  a  fair  margin,  what  can  we  do? 
We  cannot  produce  at  a  loss.  We  are  more 
than  willing  to  work  18  hotirs  a  day — 7  days 
a  week — so  that  we  can  give  our  boys  the 
food  they  need  and  to  help  end  this  war  so 
that  our  boys  will  soon  be  back  home  again. 


Martin's  Leadership  of  Honse  Minority 
ProTet  Ability 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CAUrOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRB8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  April  1.  1943 

Mr.     ROLPH.    Mr.     Speaker,     every 
Member  of  tliis  House  is  devoted  to  the 


distinguished  Republican.  Hon.  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts.  He  is 
an  outstanding  leader.  All  Members,  ir- 
respective of  party  affiUation.  know  him 
affectionately  as  "Joe."  His  entire  public 
career  is  one  of  tireless  service  to  State 
and  Nation.  We  deem  it  a  distinct  privi- 
lege to  be  in  Congress  with  Joe  Martin, 
and  each  of  us  appreciates  his  willingness 
at  all  times  to  help  with  our  legislative 
problems. 

On  Saturday.  March  27.  1943.  the  San 
Piancisco  Examiner  published  an  edi- 
torial commending  Mr.  Martin,  and  I 
know  the  Congress  and  the  country  will 
be  interested  in  reading  this  article: 

MAKTIIf'S    LEAOEKSHIP    OF    HOVSS    MINOKITT 
P«OVia    ABILITT 

ReprescnUtive  Joseph  W.  Makttn,  of  Mas- 
sachtiBetts,  leader  of  the  Republican  mlncrry 
in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  has  a  po- 
sition of  great  power  and  responsibility  under 
the  American  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

He  organizes  and  directs  the  opposition 
to  an  administration  which  has  a  majority 
in  Ckjngress,  and  which  is  In  practical  effect 
"the  Government." 

When  he  opposes  a  proffered  program  or 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  succeeds  in 
mustering  a  majority  of  the  House  against 
it.  he  defeats  tlie  Government  on  a  particu- 
lar issue. 

This  is  the  very  essence  cf  the  democratlo 
system.  It  constitutes  an  effective  check  on 
the  Government  and  is  often  a  brake  on  the 
Government — and  thus  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Government  to  be  rebuked  and  for  its 
mistakes  to  be  rectified  and  its  excesses  re- 
strained. 

Very  much  depends  on  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  the  opposition  under  the  dem- 
ocratic system,  whether  the  end  gained  ia 
good  or  bad. 

This  is  a  chance  the  American  people  hav» 
always  believed  worth  taking,  although  it  it 
accounted  the  fatal  weakness  cf  democracy 
by  advocates  of  other  systems  of  government. 
Totalitarian  governments  never  take  It. 

To  those  in  government,  even  a  democratic 
government,  any  opposition  is  an  annoyance 
and  an  obstruction.  Our  present  New  Deal 
Government  is  not  an  exception.  In  peace- 
time, it  thought  its  programs  and  policiea 
for  alleviating  depression  were  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  should 
not  b^  questioned  or  obstructed.  In  war- 
time, it  thinks  everything  It  does  Is  for  tha 
best  and  should  be  accepted  without  ques- 
tion. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration had  a  bad  opinion  about  the  oppo- 
sition. 

It  has  complained  that  national  unity  is 
required  to  combat  depres-lons  and  to  w.n 
wars,  and  that  unity  of  the  people  and  op- 
position to  government  are  incompatible. 

Since  the  American  people  obviously  have 
an  entirely  different  opinion,  and  in  the  last 
congressional  election — held  In  wartime — in- 
creased the  minority  controUed  by  Mr.  Max- 
nw  to  a  near  majority,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  people  regard  national  unity  and 
constructive  oppoeitlon  as  inseparable. 

It  is  especially  obvious  that  the  American 
people  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  Mr. 
MAinir,  and  great  confidence  In  his  leader- 
ship. 

To  account  for  this  poptilar  respect  and 
confidence,  an  appraisal  of  Mr.  MAsmr'a  rirws 
and  philosophy  about  democratic  goTemment 
Is  suggested. 

In  1939.  when  the  administration  accused 
him  of  obstruction  for  opposing  excessive 
Federal  expenditures,  he  said: 

"I  never  thought  it  reactionary  to  protect 
the  finances  of  the  Government,  if  you  could. 
I  always  thought  it  was  both  progre«i?e  and 
constructive    to   keep   any    concern   healthy 
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•iid  fuiirtioiiiiiii.  If  the  G<jv«rnment  Is  not 
e.nlf.  thi-n  thore  is  chaos  and  collapse  •  •  • 
the  people  are  against  spending  which  wastes 
public  fund?  without  providing  Jobs." 

In  1941.  whrn  the  administration  was 
asking  for  suppression  of  pulltlcal  opposition 
In  the  Interest  ol  national  unity.  Mr.  Martin 
hald : 

"A  political  bureaucracy  always  begins  to 
build  and  continues  to  build  Its  functions 
and  Its  powers  until,  if  given  enough  time, 
It  becomes  arrogant  and  unresponsive  to 
Congressional  regulation  or  limitation  •  •  • 
any  political  party  lui)  long  continued  in 
overwhelmingly  dominant  power  become.s 
corrupt  and  fails  to  respond  to  the  will  of 
the    people  " 

In  1942.  when  the  administration  had  re- 
jected all  propositions  to  halt  excessive  Fed- 
eral expenditures  not  related  to  the  war.  Mr. 
Martin  warned : 

"The  fact  that  we  are  dealing  In  billions  <^f 
dollars  tends  to  cause  us  to  lose  our  ^i€nsc  of 
perspective.  It  tends  to  make  us  careless  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  millions 
and  the  hundreds  of  millions 

"We  must  remember  that  every  dollar 
wasted  or  inefBclently  spent  must  be  paid 
back  m  the  sweat  and  toil  of  our  people  over 
the  years  Just  as  every  dollar  wisely  and 
efficiently  spent  must  be  repaid." 

And  as  recently  as  January  of  tliis  year, 
when  the  administration  was  resisting  the 
determination  of  a  courageous  and  patriotic 
Congress  to  rescind  excessive  war  powers 
utilized  by  the  Executive  against  the  will  of 
Congress  and  to  imp«j.-e  st)Clalistic  philoso- 
phies and  restrictions  upon  the  people.  Mr. 
Martin  said: 

"Promiscuous  granting  of  blank  checks  and 
blanket  powers  leads  to  arrot;ant  bureauc- 
racy, Inflation,  higher  taxes,  and  eventual 
destruction  of  cur  American  system  of  Gov- 
ernment " 

It  attests  the  .sound  Judgment  and  f,'reat 
patriotism  of  the  American  people  that  the 
prevailing  national  opinion  of  Mr.  Martin 
Is  that  his  able  conduct  of  "the  opposition  ' 
Is  not  obstructive,  but  Is  constructive  and 
beneficial  in  the  most  vital  sense  He  Is 
giving  the  people  true  American  leadership, 
and  Is  properly  becoming  recognized  as  one 
oX  the  great  Americans  of  our  time. 


St.    Lawrence    County    Milk    Production 
Falling  as  Farmers  Sell  Cows 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdai/.  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 
herewith  an  intere.sting  article  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Wednesday, 
March  31.  1943.  by  John  Watson,  cover- 
ing a  situation  which  is  typical  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  New  York  State: 

St.  Lawrence  Milk  Production  Fallino  as 
Faimess  Sell  Cows-  StuvtY  or  County 
Discloses  Dairymen  Are  Bitter  Over  Lack 
or  Labor.  Competition  or  War-Plant  Pat, 
AND  Washington  Bungling 

(By  John  Watson) 
Canton,  N.  Y.  March  30 —Riding  cut  Into 
the  country  past  the  dairy  farms  of  St   Law- 
rence County,  the  largest  dairy  area  in  the 
State,    Otla   F.    Dandy,   a    farmer    who    Is    a 


human  Who's  Who  of  the  countryside,  kept 
pointing  out  viirious  places  "Now  take  tins 
one,"'  he  would  say,  'there  was  35  head  of 
stock  there,  now  it's  down  to  about  16.  This 
one  over  here  Isn't  being  worked  at  all.  This 
man  is  doing  all  right,  that  liouse  over  there 
on  the  hill,  provided  the  draft  doesn't  take 
his  son  " 

Pre.sently  the  car  turned  into  the  farm  of 
Byron  Healy.  a  small  man  about  65  years  eld, 
with  intense  blue  eyes  and  a  face  as  weath- 
ered as  the  side  of  an  old  barn.  The  blue 
eye.s  were  savage  and  troubled  Mr  Healy 
had  Just  sold  his  47  head  of  Ayrshlres.  big. 
fat-looking  cows  for  the  most  part,  and  he 
felt  like  a  man  whose  life's  work  has  sud- 
denly been  cut  from  under  him.  Of  course. 
he  got  a  good  price  for  them  -  purebred  cattle 
are  selling  a.s  hij^h  as  $200  each  — but  that 
wasn't  the  point. 

The  point  was  that  this  farm,  which  his 
father  had  worked  before  him  and  Into  whicii 
Mr.  Healy  estimated  he  had  Invested  $50  000 
in  stock,  machinery,  buildings,  feed,  and  fer- 
tilizer fiver  a  pericd  of  years,  had  becon^e 
nonproductive.  He  was  forced  to  sell  be- 
cau.se  he  couldn't  get  labor  to  help  him 
Mr  Healy  is  getting  along  in  years.  He  and 
his  wife  and  his  son  managed  to  muddle 
along  last  year,  but  the  task  has  become  too 
great.  The  only  prospect  he  has  to  look  for- 
ward to  now  Is  buying  poor,  young  stock 
throtighout  the  county,  turning  them  out  to 
graze  and  selling  them  when  they  have  fat- 
tened up  a  little.  But  that  Isn't  dairy  far'n- 
Ing.  and  dairy  farmir.g  has  been  Mr  Healy's 
life. 

bittfr  about  labor  dearth 

"About  the  only  help  a  man  can  «et  now- 
I  adays.'  he  said  speaking  from  the  depths  of 
I  his  bitterness.  "Is  old  men.  who  talk  about 
the  things  they  used  to  do.  or  young  men 
who  are  too  lazy  or  not  good  enough  to  work 
over  to  Masi^ena  '  The  big  Aluminum  Co  of 
America  plant  l.s  situated  m  Ma.ssena.  Many 
men  have  left  the  farms  to  work  there,  in- 
cluding not  only  hired  hands  but  .some  farm- 
ers who  find  It  mort'  profitable  to  work  in 
the  plant  than  to  try  to  maintain  dairy  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Healy  spat  In  disgust  "The 
Government."  he  said,  "the  Government  is 
trying  to  do  someth;ng  now.  when  Its  too 
late.  A.s  always,  the  Govermnent  Is  trying 
to  lock  the  bain  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen  ■■ 

Fortunately  for  St  Lawrence  County.  Mr. 
Healy  has  a  conscience  and  likes  his  c~ws. 
He  said  he  refused  an  offer  to  sell  them  for 
slaughter.  They  will  remain  In  production 
within  the  county.  Tills  Is  not  the  cai^e  In 
otlier  sucii  sales  tlTat  are  taking  place 
throughout  the  county.  Mr  Healy's  crisis 
cannot  be  called  general,  or  even  typical,  but 
It  Is  a  fact  that  hundreds  of  cattle  are  being 
sold  by  farmers  in  the  county.  Some  aie 
reducing  their  herds,  some  are  selling  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel. 

It  was  e.^timated  by  Geo'-ge  R  Johnson, 
assistant  county  agen'..  and  by  Ralph  E  King, 
county  assistant  In  conservation  of  the  local 
association  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  that  about  5.000  cows  have  been  .sold 
In  the  county  in  recent  months.  N.it  many 
of  them,  a  comparatively  few.  perhaps,  are 
being  sold  for  beef  Most  of  the  stock  that 
is  being  sold,  according  to  the  belief  of  such 
authorities  as  Mr  Jolinson  and  Mr  King,  is 
being  bought  by  fanners  in  other  counties. 
who.  in  turn,  may  be  sellirig  their  old  stock 
for  slaughter  CuUl  ig  their  cows  is  the 
phrase 

One  thing  on  whicl    there  Is  general  agree- 
ment is  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  m  the  amount  of  milk  that 
flows  from  St    Lawrence  County  this  coming 
'    year      Estimates  vary   from   1   percent   to   10 
j    percrnt  and  even  to  23  percent,  but  even  tak- 
ing the  lowest  estlmite  the   reduction  runs 
I   Into  mUUoua  of  povrnd*. 


DtCLINE   IN    MILK    rRODVCTIO!f 

On  the  4.500  commercial  dairy  farma  In 
the  county  there  are  95.000  to  100.000  pro- 
ducing cows,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson's  esti- 
mates Take  as  a  base  an  estimated  5  000 
pounds  of  milk  for  each  cow  a  year.  That 
is  an  extremely  low  estimate  For  the  State 
as  a  whole  the  average  milk  production  a 
cow  In  1942  was  6.200  pounds,  according  to 
figures  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
at  Ithaca,  and  the  goal  set  hopefully  by  the 
Government  for  1943  Is  6.353  pcvinds.  If 
3.000  cows  are  taken  out  of  product Icn  In 
the  county— and  this  Is  an  arbitrary  figure 
which  may  be  considerably  greater  or  less 
than  the  actual  figure,  which  must  wait  for 
the  test  of  time — tiie  milk  production  of  St. 
Lawrence  County  would  be  reduced  15,000.000 
pound5  or  more 

Mr  Johnson  and  Mr.  King  are  Inclined  to 
believe  that  the  over-all  production,  including 
not  only  fluid  milk  but  the  various  subsidiary 
products  such  as  dried  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  will  be  1  percent  under  normal  and 
perhaps  5  percent  under  last  year,  a  peak 
productl(;n  year.  Mr  Dandy  feels  the  de- 
crease Will  be  nearer  25  percent  He  believes 
that  10  percent  of  the  land  in  the  county 
will  not  be  operated  under  any  conditions 
this  year. 

C  Milton  Clark,  who  owns  5  farms  oper- 
ated by  tenants,  and  J  Leslie  Craig,  who  also 
owns  tenant-operated  farmi?.  set  the  esti- 
mated decrea.se  In  milk  at   about  10  percent 

The  picture  is  not  ail  bleak  Mr  Dandy, 
for  example,  expects  to  increase  his  milk 
production  this  year  He  will  be  milking 
40  cows  this  year,  where  last  year  only  29 
of  his  stock  were  producing. 

Similarly.  Robert  M  Thompeon.  of  Htuvel- 
ton,  who  has  75  head  of  Holstelns.  big  pro- 
ducers of  milk,  expects  to  produce  more  miik 
this  year.  Mr.  Thompson,  county  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Grange  organization  Is  fortu- 
nate in  having  for  assistant  his  stm.  who  is 
a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute  at  Canton,  and  one 
man.  who.  although  67  years  old.  Is  a  good 
and  experienced  worker  Therefore.  Mr. 
Th(,mp.'-on  Is  not  troubled  by  lack  of  labor. 
"I  wouldn't  want  any  more  help."  he  said, 
"even  if  I  could  get  It." 

He  tliinks  many  farmers  can  get  by  on 
the  present  prices  being  paid  for  fluid  inilk. 
The  current  price  was  $3  14  a  hundredweight 
(46  51  quarts)  for  blended  milk,  that  Is  milk 
In  all  classifications,  but  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Dandy  that  there  would  be  much  more  in- 
centive to  produce  II  farmers  received  more. 
Mr.  Dandy  believed  they  should  retelve  $3 
a  hundredweiglit  In  the  peak  summer  season, 
and  $4  or  even  $4  50  a  hundredweight  In  the 
winter  season. 

SEES    lack    or    INCENTIVE 

Also  on  the  bright  side  Is  Mr.  Johnson's 
t)olief  that,  although  farmers  are  selling  their 
poorer  cows,  many  of  them  will  st<>p  up  the 
production  of  their  best  cows.  This  depends 
on  stich  considerations  as  the  price  farmers 
receive  for  their  milk,  the  price  and  short- 
age of  feed  and  libor. 

"At  present."  Mr.  Th(jmpson  said,  "there 
Is  not  enough  Incentive  for  farmers  to  work 
for  full  production.  A  man  works  hard  if 
he  e,\pects  to  get  a  reasonable  profit  out  of 
his  labor  " 

"Feed  is  now  selling  at  about  $50  a  ton, 
as  compared  with  $30  a  ton  a  year  or  2  ago. 
■^iie  protein  content  of  the  grain  feed  has 
dropped  from  22  to  18  percent."  Mr  Dandy 
said,  "and  added  uj  this  is  the  expectation 
that  the  supply  of  grain  from  the  Midwest 
will  t>e  sharply  decreased  this  year,  because 
fanners  out  there  are  finding  It  more  profit- 
able to  feed  to  their  own  stock  than  to 
sell  It." 

For    these    compelling    reasons    the    Farm 
Bureau  bere  beid  a  meeting  of  dairymen  m 


few  weeks  ago.  to  plan  for  the  expected 
shortage.  Fanners  were  urged  to  grow  more 
oats  and  corn  tliis  year,  and  to  get  their 
hay  in  as  early  as  possible.  Hay  that  remains 
In  the  fields  late  loses  much  of  its  nutritive 
value.  This  Is  all  very  well,  but  where,  farm- 
ers nsk.  are  they  going  to  get  their  extra 
help  for  this  harvesting?  So  far  there  has 
been  no  answer  to  this  question  any  more 
than  there  has  to  the  problem  of  where  the 
vastly  more  unportant  permanent  help  is 
coming  from. 

farm  wages  tip  sh.arplt 
Farm  wages  here  have  risen  greatly,  as 
they  have  In  other  farming  areas  oi  the 
State,  but  they  do  not,  of  course,  approach 
the  wages  tliat  a  man  can  get  in  tlie  Alcoa 
plant.  A  real  good  farmhand  can  get  as 
much  as  $100  a  month  with  privileges,  which 
always  Include  a  hotise  and  such  other  vari- 
able consideration  as  firewood,  milk,  electric- 
ity, and  a  place  to  grow  a  few  vegetables  If 
he  wishes.  The  average  pay  for  a  DLarrled 
man  is  nearer  $75  a  month  with  privileges, 
and  a  single  man  receives  about  $55  or  $60  a 
month. 

There  la  nothing  much  a  farmer  can  do  to 
compete  with  wages  in  Industry,  except  to 
hope  for  some  kind  of  stabilization,  in  which 
farm  wages  and  prices  of  production  cculd  be 
so  balanced  against  chance  for  profit  so  as  to 
provide  an  Incentive  for  all-out  work.  Sev- 
eral blistering  letters  on  this  subject  have 
been  received  and  printed  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence Plalndealer.  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished here  by  WUlistou  Manley  and  his  aon, 
G  Atwood  Manley  An  excerpt  from  one  such 
letter  read:  "The  average  mill  or  factory 
worker  today  earns  more  clear  money  In  1 
hour  than  is  cleared  by  the  average  farmer  in 
10  or  12  hours  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  •  •  •  Now  oomes  the  plea  for  more 
food.  They  say  millions  will  starve  if  we 
don't  work  longer  and  harder,  although  no 
longer  ago  than  January  milk  prices  were  cut 
to  the  farmer  because  of  a  milk  surplus — or 
«o  said  the  dealers.  •  •  •  But  in  every 
way  cur  Government  Is  hampering  our  en- 
deavor so  that  even  the  most  hardy  are  be- 
glnuing  to  wonder  and  doubt  " 

One  farmer.  In  answer  to  a  Government 
questionnaire,  put  the  complaint  a  little  more 
succinctly.  "Too  many  men  in  Washington," 
he  »Tote,  "are  trying  to  spread  manure  with 
a  fountain  pen."' 


The  Pay-As- You-Go  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS 

or  PENTfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATTVEa 

Thursday.  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcobd,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  AprU  1,  1943: 

WHAT     MS.     DOrOHrOW    BATS    GOES 

Something  went  seriously  wrong  with  our 
democratic  processes  on  Tuesday.  It  Is  of  the 
first  Importance  that  we  understand  clearly 
Just  what  It  was.  Under  our  multlagency 
form  of  government  It  la  often  dlfflcult  to 
know  where  or  how  to  fix  responsibility  when 
an  obvloxjs  fallvire  of  this  sort  occurs.  Re- 
sponsibility In  this  case  must  t>e  distributed. 
It  belongs  In  the  first  place  with  the  admin- 
istration, and  particularly  with  the  Treasury. 
It  belongs  in  the  next  place  with  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  ard  par- 
ticularly with  Chairman  Doochton.  It  be- 
longs, finally,  with  the  House  itself.  Not 
least  disturbing  about  the  whole  episode  is 
how  lightly  those  who  were  responsible  for 
it  take  their  responsibility  and  how  little 
they  seem  to  recognize  the  extent  of  the 
hr.rm  they  have  done. 

It  was  not  merely  the  pay-as-you-earn 
plan— any  pay-as-you-esiru  plan— that  was 
defeated  on  Tuesd'iy.  It  w.is  the  whole  col- 
Icction-at-the-source  system  that  wa  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  on  July  1.  Entirely 
apart  from  the  controversial  Ruml  plan,  it 
is  Imperative  that  a  withholding  tax  go  into 
eflcct  without  a  day's  unnecessary  delay. 
Such  a  tax  would  be  the  Treasury's  greatest 
single  source  of  revenue.  It  would  be  our 
greatest  single  weapon  against  inflation.  Yet 
it  has  been  killed  along  with  the  Ruml  plan. 
Passing  over  the  responsibility  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  full  House  for  this  sit- 
uation, it  may  be  most  Instructive  at  the 
moment  to  center  our  attention  on  the  mid- 
dle link  In  the  chain  of  Irresponsibility — that 
is  to  say.  on  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  on  Its  chairman,  Mr. 
RoPERT  L.  DoTJGHTON,  Of  North  Carolina. 

Here  is  the  political  situation  that  con- 
fronts us:  The  Senate  cannot  act  now  on  a 
tax  bill  until  the  House  has  acted.  The  House 
cannot  act  until  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  acted.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee cannot  act  untU  Its  chairman,  Mr. 
DouGHTCN,  acts.  The  country  depends  on 
Mr.  DoucHTON,  And  Mr.  Doughton  is  In  no 
hurry.  Now  that  he  has  defeated  the  Ruml 
plan.  In  fact,  he  has  pronovmced  himself 
"gloriously  satisfied." 

How  did  Mr.  Doughtow  come  to  occupy 
this  position  of  tremendous  power?  Was  he 
put  there  by  Congress  on  the  ground  that  he 
knew  more  about  taxation  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  House?  Not  at  all.  He  got 
there  by  seniority.  He  got  there  because  he 
was  elec-ed  33  years  ago  to  the  Sixty-second 
Congiess  and  has  been  reelected  ever  since. 
He  has  by  virtue  of  this  long  tenure  been 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  first  Roose- 
velt administration  in  1933.  He  has  now 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  79  years.  His  mind 
Is  not  distinguished  for  grasp  or  flexibility. 
The  tax  bills  for  which  he  has  been  responsi- 
ble have  not  been  brilliantly  conceived.  It 
Is  no  accident  that  nearly  all  of  them  have 
had  to  be  largely  rewritten  when  they  got  to 
the  Senate. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  country  can 
now  hold  Mr.  Dottghton  responsible  for  what 
has  Just  happened.  He  is  responsible  only 
to  the  Ninth  District  of  North  Carolina,  with 
a  population  of  310.000.  He  Is  responsible  to 
less  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
American  electorate. 

In  the  vital  matter  of  financing  the  war 
the  country  now  finds  Itself  to  a  large  ex- 
tent at  the  mercy  of  the  multiple-committee 
system  of  Congress,  and  particularly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  rule  of  selecting  powerful  com- 
mittee chairmen  by  seniority,  and  not  for 
ability,  or  for  any  correspondence  of  their 
views  with  those  of  the  majority  In  Con- 
gress. The  Treasury  now  depends  on  Mr. 
DouGHTOH  for  getting  a  withholding  tax  by 
July  1,  and  some  sort  of  pay-as-you-eam 
system  to  go  with  It.  But  Mr.  Doughton  is 
angry  because  Congress  has  rejected  his 
hodge-podge  bill.  He  will  talce  his  royal  time. 
He  has  net  said  when  he  will  call  the  next 
meeting  uf  the  committee.  As  for  pay-as- 
you-go  legislation,  "we  are  going  to  let  it  rest 
a  while."  He  doesn't  even  know.  In  fact, 
whether  the  question  "ever  will  come  up 
again." 

And  if  that  attitude  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Cabarrus,  Iredell,  and  Watauga 
Counties  In  North  Carolina — and  if  Congress 
Is  wedded  to  Its  seniority  system — what  has 
the  coimtry  got  to  say  about  it? 


Pay-A$-You-Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF    PXNKSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  30,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  frequently 
advocated  to  this  Congress  the  adoption 
of  a  pay-as-you-go  system  of  income- 
tax  collection.  I  submitted  a  bill  in  this 
se.ssion.  House  Joint  Resolution  30.  advo- 
cating a  pay-as-you-go  system  in  line 
with  the  so-called  Ruml  plan.  Further, 
I  also  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  a  plan  recommended  by  John 
A.  Krut.  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  which  sug- 
gested a  very  sensible  pay-as-you-go 
plan. 

After  4  days  of  debate  In  the  House.  I 
adduced  from  the  logic  of  statesmen  like 
Congressmen  Disney.  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa;  Gearhart.  Repubhcan.   of  Cali- 
fornia; Cooper.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee; 
BuTtDiCK,  Republican,  of  North  Dakota; 
Marhn,  Republican,  of  Iowa ;  and  Mills, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  that  the  Ruml 
plan    as    advocated    by    Representative 
Carlson,  of  Kansas,  was  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people.     As 
admitted  by  Representative  Carlson  la 
debate,  the  plan  would  relieve  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  taxpayers  in  the  Nation 
from  paying  1942  tax  obligations  rang- 
ing in  individual  amoimts  from  $10,000  to 
$3,500,000.    while   it   would   forgive   ap- 
proximately 40.000,000   taxpayers  Indi- 
vidual amounts  ranging  from  $6.50  to 
$850.    There  were  too  many  windfalls  ia 
the  Carlson  bill  and  I  voted  against  it. 
I  likewise  voted  to  send  the  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  back  to  committee  as  It  was  not 
a     sensible     pay-as-you-go     plan.       It 
clearly  provided  for  the  payment  of  2 
years'  taxes  in  1 — a  burdensome  imposi- 
tion upon  the  American  people.    It  of- 
fered inducements  to  those  wealthy  tax- 
payers who  are  best  able  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  cash  discounts.     The  bill   was 
returned  to  committee,  where  it  belongs. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  follow  the 
recommendations  submitted  by  Mr.  Krut. 
The  advantages  of  the  Krut  proposal  are 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  list  them; 

First.  Ease  of  adoption  of  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan. 
Second,  No  double  taxation  in  1  year. 
Third.  No  loss  to  the  Treasury. 
Fourth.  No  windfall  wealth  to  an  es- 
tate in  case  of  an  individual's  death. 

I  hope  also  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  consider  seriously 
the  Robertson-Forand  plan. 

The  American  people  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  prosperity  in  our  history 
want  to  pay  their  just  share  of  taxes  for 
the  cost  of  this  war  now.  They  want 
pay-as-you-go  taxation  with  collection 
at  the  source.  They  want  no  gold  bricks 
as  represented  by  the  Carlson-Ruml 
plan. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

or  TZXA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
inoludt  the  followinR  article  from  the 
WashinRton  Timo.s-Herald  of  March  25, 
1943.  with  reference  to  a  statement  by 
Civil  S.>rvice  Commissioner  Arthur  S. 
~  Flemming  before  the  Ramspeck  Civil 
Service  Committee: 

Di.sioYALTT  Costs  654  Federal  Jobs — Flim- 
MiNG  Tells  House  Probk  About  Firings 
Since  the  war  effort  wa.s  inltiatecl,  634 
Federal  wuriters  have  been  dismissed  btcause 
«jf  su.-^pected  disK;>alty  to  tlie  Nation.  Civil 
Service  Coninu.-sioner  Arthur  S  Fleniming 
declared  today.  He  said  the  group  was  among 
almost  27,000  employees  let  go  for  various 
reasons  after  lnve.«5tigatK  n  by  the  Civil 
Service    Commi.«siun. 

Testifying  before  the  Ramspeck  evil 
service  committee  probing  Federal  peibcn- 
liel  practices.  Flemming  added  that  the  In- 
dlvlcluul's  loyalty  was  "undoubtedly  in  the 
picture"  In  many  of  the  other  dLsmluBals  but 
that  other  (actors  also  were  con.siderPd  in 
these,  "partirularly  where  they  played  fast 
and  l(X)se  with  the  truth  " 

AID     TO     DIES     AND     rEDERAL     BUREAU     OF 
INVESTIGATION 

Flemming  gave  the  committee  flgiire.s  from 
the  flscal  year  1940  41  through  the  first  8 
monthij  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  latter 
period  producing  10.130  persons  hired  tor 
various  reasons,  of  whom  239  were  consid- 
ered dij^loyal  or  their  tendencies  too  dan- 
gerous for  continued  tenure 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioner  said  the 
Commission  closely  cooperates  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Dies 
committee  of  the  Hou.se  m  tracking  down 
di^kiyal  and  subvei.^ivf  employees  or  candi- 
dates for  ofllco 

The  Dies  group,  he  sa:d,  "makes  accessible 
to  us  all  its  information  en  persons  who  have 
been  diiicharged  for  subver.':lve  tendencies  " 
Flemming  gave  the  committee  examples  of 
three  cases  which  the  Commission  probed. 
Identifying  the  persons  involved  only  as  "X  •' 

XI  and  X  2  were  described  ao  an  arsenal 
machinist  and  a  port  of  entry  radio  appli- 
cant who.  after  close  questionlnK  by  Inves- 
tigators admitted  Communist  affiliations  and 
leanings  and  then  decided,  because  of  the 
close  questioning,  they  didnt  want  the  Jobs 
after  all 

X  3  was  described  as  a  "difllcult  problem" 
holding  -a  big  professional  Job"  In  a  war 
agency  who  appealed  and  oppHwed  all  civil 
service  actions  in  attempting  to  probe  his 
background  When  it  was  finally  proven 
that,  despite  his  denials,  the  man  had  been 
arrested  for  participating  In  a  mass  picket- 
ing riot  and  had  registered  as  a  Communist 
voter  in  1934.  he  was  ruled  ineligible  and 
discharged 

Tlie  Commission  Institutes  Investigations 
usually  when  positions  are  filled  subject  to  an 
inquiry  Into  the  character  of  the  person  ap- 
pointed. Flemming  disclosed  there  have 
been  more  than  126.000  of  this  type  of  in- 
quiry during  the  war.  and  there  is  currently 
an  arrearage  of  some  20.000  cases. 


He  said  he  knew  of  no  Instance  of  any 
employee  actually  attempting  to  give  aid  to 
the  enemy. 

Flemming  said  the  Commission  Is  now  co- 
operating in  the  probe  ordered  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  Into  cases  of  sus- 
pected disloyalty  by  persons  now  on  Govern- 
ment pay  rolls. 


Let  Us  Do  Our  Part  To  Help  Win  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuntdaij,  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ouUstandinR  journalists  of  the  State  of 
Wa.shington  Ls  C.  B.  LaFromboi.se.  editor 
of  the  Eniunclaw  Courier  Herald,  of 
Enumclaw.  Wash.  Recently  he  wrote  an 
editorial  which  contains  much  sound  and 
practical  advice.  I  include  it  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  think  we  might  all 
heed  its  salutary  injunctions. 

WHAT   WE   CAN    ALL    DO   TO    HELP    WIN    THE    WAR 

War  changes  the  pattern  of  our  lives  It 
cannot  change  our  way  of  life,  unless  we  are 
beaten.  The  kids  still  play  marbles  in  the 
corner  lot— but  they  stop  playing  earlier  to 
help  prepare  the  victory  garden— carry  home 
groceries  that  used  t<3  be  delivered,  or  run 
some  other  errand  that  used  to  be  given  as  a 
part  of  our  system  of  business  There  are 
activities  in  many  homes  at  odd  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  becau.se  men  are  work- 
ing three  .^hifts  in  mill,  war  plants  and  mines 
instead  of  one.  The  dally  papers  still  carry 
comics,  but  it's  the  front  page  that  carries 
the  answers  to  urgent  question  'hew  are  we 
doing?  •  AH  over  America  there's  a  new 
tempo,  a  new  purpose,  a   new  spirit 

Hard  work  isn't  hard— it's  a  badge  of  cour- 
age. That  "old  clothes  look  "  doesn't  matter. 
It  s  smart  to  be  mended  "Sorry,  ma  am.  we 
cant  get  any  more  of  thr>«e  "  Good.  That 
means  materials  are  going  where  they  be- 
long— Into  w.ir  weapor.s 

Only  one  thing  worries  a  lot  of  us. 

•Jm  too  old  to  fight.  Im  tcx)  young  to 
fight  " 

"I'm  busy  all  day  cooking  and  cleaning  and 
mending  ' 

"How  can  I  get  Into  this  war?" 
To  these  questions  there  are  many  an- 
swers. Here  are  a  few:  Buy  War  bonds  and 
stamps,  as  many  and  as  often  as  you  can. 
Plant  and  tend  a  victory  garden.  Conserve 
and  preserve  everything  you  can  Save  wa>te 
kitchen  fats  and  turn  them  in  at  your  local 
meat  markets  Join  one  of  the  civilian  dc- 
fen*e  units.  Volunteer  your  services  as  an 
aircraft  spotter  at  your  neighborhood  obser- 
vation post.  Volunteer  some  time  to  work 
at  the  local  ration  board  office  Sign  up  to 
work  some  on  neighborhood  farms  this  sea- 
son. 

This  Is  your  war— and  your  part  is  clear. 
You  have  imagination  to  see  how  tasks  which 
seem  small  and  unimportant  can  help  win 
the  war.  You  have  resourcefulness,  self-dls- 
clpllne.  determination,  and  love  of  America. 

No  matter  how  close  you  have  to  stay  to 
the  stove.  Mrs.  Jones,  or  how  late  you  get 
home.  Mr  Smith,  you  can  make  an  Individual 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  this  war. 


Washinfton  State  Lefislatare  Endorses 
Coffee  Resolution  to  Establish  a 
Commission  on  Tax  Intefration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
reintroduced  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
commission  on  tax  integration.  The  in- 
creasing confusion  in  the  tax  situation, 
as  it  afTects  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  seems  to  me  to  necessitate 
the  investigation  by  Congress  of  the  en- 
tire national  tax  procedure,  and  to  call 
for  the  creation  of  a  commission  on  tax 
integration,  to  make  prompt  recommen- 
dations seeking  to  clarify  the  situation. 

I  include  herewith  house  joint  me- 
morial 11.  adopted  by  the  Wasliington 
State  Legislature,  which  gives  expression 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
through  its  elected  members  of  the  State 
legislature,  on  my  proposed  resolution: 

House  Joint  Memorial   11 
To   the  Honorable  Senate  and  the  Hou.ie  o/ 
Reprcfientatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
WashinRton.  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  repre.sent  and  petition  your  hon- 
orable bodies  a.s  follows: 

Wherea.s  the  nati(jnal  emergenry  has 
brought  about  the  necessity  for  new  and  ad- 
ditional tax  levies;  and 

Whereas  the  formation  of  new  Federal  tax 
policies  is  in  many  instances  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  local  governmental  units 
whose  continued  functioning  is  esj«ential  In 
this  national  emergency  and  in  the  return  to 
normal  economic  conditions  thereafter:  and 

Wherea-s  no  real  satisfactory  tax  reform 
can  be  achieved  without  readjusting  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  fiscal  relationships;  and 
Whereas  an  agency  created  by  Congress 
would  be  best  fitted  to  study  tax  structures 
and  make  recommendations;  and 

Whereas  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
the  Honorable  John  M  Corrrr.  Congressmari 
from  the  Sixth  Wa.shington  Congressional 
District,  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
56.  by  the  terms  of  which  there  is  proposed 
a  Federal  Commission  on  tax  integration  for 
the  purpose  hereinbefore  set  forth  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Rriolvcd.  That  we.  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington  do  hereby  respectfully  memorial- 
Ize  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  cause  to  be  enacted  proper  legisla- 
tion, creating  a  Federal  agency  to  study  tax 
structures  to  the  end  that  inequitable  bur- 
dens be  avoided  and  the  financial  stability  of 
the  various  local  governmental  units  assured 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  frum  the  State  oX  Wash- 
ington. 
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Death   of  Cardinal  Hinsley  Great  Loss 
for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  n-LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  K.  A.  P..  a  weekly  publication  of  Lon- 
don, as  of  March  20,  1943,  and  which 
pays  tribute  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  Cardinal  Hinsley: 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Hinsley,  Primate  of 
Britain  and  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  has 
caused  profound  grief  to  the  British  public 
and  the  Allied  Nations,  especially  to  the 
Poles. 

Leon  Cauchols.  a  French  speaker  over  the 
London  radio,  recalling  the  great  virtues  and 
enduring  merits  of  the  late  Prince  of  the 
Church,  said  that  "Cardinal  Hinsley.  as  no 
Other  foreign  cardinal,  stood  by  martyred 
Poland  and  to;-k  every  occasion  to  asi^rt  and 
defend   her   rights." 

Cardinal  Kinsley's  personality  brings  to 
mind  another  great  dignitary  of  the  church 
In  the  last  war — Cardinal  Mercier  of  Bel- 
gium There  is  a  great  similarity  between 
the  characters  of  these  two  spiritual  leaders. 
b<.>th  of  whom  embodied  the  highest  moral 
values  This  gives  particular  weight  to  the 
fact  that  Cardinal  Hinsley  always  looked  up- 
on Justice  to  Poland  as  a  test  of  the  moral 
principles  lor  which  this  war  Is  being  fought. 
Tills  IS  why  the  messages  of  sympathy  and 
condolence  sent  to  the  Archeplscopal  Chap- 
ter at  Westminster  by  the  Polish  president 
«nd  Government  are  not  mere  acts  of  Inter- 
national courtesy,  but  express  the  genuine 
feelings  of  the  Polish  nation,  mourning  the 
loss  Of  a  true  friend. 

The  Polish  Government  and  the  Poles  In 
Great  Britain  participated  in  the  funeral 
rites,  not  only  as  members  of  a  Catholic  na- 
tion but  also  as  genuine  admirers  and 
•plrltual  disciples  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Westminster. 


Momentous  Journey  of  One  Little  Woman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  March  31.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  28,  1943: 

Momentous  JoxjjLttn  of  Om  Ltttlx  Woman 
(By  Carl  Sandburg) 

Not  In  the  history  of  this  country  has  there 
been  a  tour  by  a  visitor  from  another  country 
•o  peculiarly  dramatic,  so  darkly  momentous, 
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as  what  we  have  seen  In  recent  weeks  In  the 
Journey  of  one  lone,  little  woman  from  China. 

What  she  has  been  saying  Is  not  quite  up 
to  what  she  has  been  trying  to  say. 

After  reading  President  Lincoln's  message 
to  Congress  December  of  1862.  a  London  Spec- 
tator commentator  wrote  of  "the  mystical 
dreaminess"  to  be  found  In  Lincoln's  picture 
of  an  American  Union  of  States  l)ecoming  a 
light  to  the  world,  and  "The  thoughts  of  the 
man  are  too  big  for  his  mouth," 

Lincoln  couldn't  get  It  said  fully  and  ade- 
quately because  great  hopes  and  dreams  are 
Immeasurable. 

So  now  we  have  been  listening  to  a  little 
V.Oman  whose  thoughts  are  too  big  for  her 
mouth  In  this  hour  of  chaos. 

A  later  time  will  come,  however,  and  events 
will  Justify  her  words  and  frame  her  sentences 
in  fresh  lights  and  make  some  of  her  declara- 
tions and  predictions  carry  the  sound  of 
terrible  warnings. 

EARS  ALONE  DON'T  GIVE  US  HER  MESSAGE 

As  some  of  us  heard  her  at  the  Chicago 
Stadium  last  week,  she  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
make  herself  the  voice  of  the  many  millions 
of  Chinese  who  have  died  for  their  hope  of  an 
Independent  republic  of  free  people.  Joined  In 
cooperation  and  humility  with  other  free 
peoplei,. 

By  merely  hearing  Mme.  Cliiang  speak  we 
don't  get  her  message.  She  Is  vastly  implica- 
tive Reading  one  of  her  speeches  carries  us 
on  Into  meanings  we  didnt  get  from  her 
spoken  words.  These  speeches,  soon  to  be 
published  in  collected  form,  will  constitute 
one  of  the  classics  of  the  literature  of 
democracy  and  free  peoples. 

If  It  should  happen  that  after  this  war 
the  guidance  and  leadership  are  such  that 
again  In  another  generation  or  sooner  there 
comes  another  global  war.  her  book  will  read 
like  an  Infinitely  sad  music  of  dreams  lost  in 
a  welter  of  personal  follies,  personal  ambi- 
tions, and  personal  greeds. 

WANTS    TO    BE    THOUGHT    OF    AS    TOUCH -MINDED 

She  has  heard  of  soft  soap  and  moonshine, 
of  dreamers  blamed  for  Idle  dreaming,  of 
hopers  and  rainbow  chasers.  And  she  wishes 
that  some  of  those  who  don't  see  eye  to  eye 
with  her  at  all  times  might  get  her  picture  of 
herself  as  she  would  like  to  be,  her  words 
running: 

"Invariably  the  great  spirits  In  human  rela- 
tionships have  honesty  and  Imagination — 
honesty  In  appraising  themselves,  first,  as 
they  see  themselves:  second,  as  they  think 
others  see  them;  and  third,  the  Imagination 
to  place  themselves  In  others'  positions  while 
appraising  themselves.  The  first  two,  being 
subjective,  cannot  be  all-sufBcing;  the  third, 
an  objective  approach  Is  needed  to  complete 
the  picture." 

She  would  like  those  Americans  she  seeks 
to  convince  to  think  of  her  and  her  fellow 
believers  as  tough-minded,  telling  It  In  these 
words : 

"To  translate  faith  Into  reality,  you  and  I 
must  recapture  faith  In  our  fellow  men  In  the 
spirit  of  your  pioneer  fathers  who  forged  In 
the  van  of  the  movement  westward  and  for- 
ward in  cutting  across  the  wUderness  and 
endless  forests.  We  should  march  onward 
with  stanch  hearts  and  steadfast  wlUs  In  the 
cultivation  of  what  William  James  calls 
tough-mindedness — tough-mlndedness  while 
searching  for  rectitude  and  truth  In  the  tri- 
umph of  a  Jtist  and  permanent  peace." 

And,  naturally  enough,  she  knows  for  sure 
that  some,  who  pride  themselves  on  precisely 
this  quality  they  term  "tough-mlndedness," 
refuse  to  string  along  with  her  In  her  last 
words  m  Chicago.  Those  last  words  read  like 
a  little  psalm: 


"Let  us  then  together  resolve  to  keep  on 
fighting  In  the  faith  that  our  Tleion  la  worth 
preserving  and  can  be  preserved.  For  Is  It 
not  true  that  faith  Is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen?" 


Seattle  Lawyer  Expresses  His  Views  on 
the  Power  and  Irrifation  Potentialities 
of  the  Columbia  River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
eminent  and  honored  lawyers  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  is  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Haitman,  of  Seattle.  Though 
Mr.  Hartman  is  in  his  eighties,  his  mind 
and  physique  continue  virile  and  ac- 
tive. He  is  a  splendid  citizen,  who  in- 
spires all  of  us  younger  citizens.  I  had 
the  plea.sure  of  a  visit  with  him,  at  his 
law  offices  recently,  and  found  him  to  be 
keen  and  alert  as  ever,  possessed  of 
charm  and  an  engaging  personality 
which  endears  him  to  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  him.  Though  Mr.  Hartman 
is  a  Republican  of  long  standing,  he  has 
never  been  an  intolerant  partisan.  He  is 
a  warm  friend  of  the  leading  Democratic 
and  Republican  public  officials  of  our 
State. 

Mr.  Hartman  has  had  a  colorful  life, 
and  his  activities  are  indelibly  linked 
with  the  development  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  and  of  the  Evergreen  State  of 
Washington.  He  is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  their  poten- 
tialities. 

Attorney  Hartman  recently  wrote  an 
article  discussing  power  and  irrigation 
on  the  Columbia,  which  contains  so  much 
worthy  material,  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcord  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  of  the  country. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

NEW    POWER    AND    ISXIQATIOM   ON    THE   COLUMBIA 

Twenty-four  years  ago  a  few  hundred  de- 
termined and  wide-awake  citizens  met  in 
convention  and  unanimously  decided  that 
they  woiald  put  a  great  dam  across  the  Co- 
lumbia and  irrigate  2,600,000  acres  of  other- 
wise worthless  land.  They  knew  It  was  a  hard 
Job  and  sentiment  would  have  to  be  devel- 
oped therefor. 

Notwithstanding  discouragements  and  the 
oft -repeated  statement  that  the  promoters 
were  idle  dreamers  and  even  crazy,  the  bunch 
persevered,  but  It  took  12  years  to  get  a  fa- 
vorable response  from  the  citizens.  The  result 
is  really  beyond  the  dream  of  those  pioneers 
and  the  people  generally. 

The  minimum  flow  of  the  Columbia  River 
Is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  stream  in 
the  world  save  the  Amazon.  True,  the  run- 
off of  the  Mississippi  with  its  affluents  is  5 
times  that  of  the  Columbia,  but  the  mini- 
mum flow  of  the  Columbia  is  14  times  that 
oX  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo.  lU. 
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The  reason  for  the  large  amount  of  water 
!<)  that  the  Columbia's  watershed  U  all  hlRh 
mountain  area  In  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Brit- 
liih  Columbia,  where  there  are  many  glaciers 
and  snow  lies  almost  continuously  so  that 
the  river  1«  hlgh^^st  in  June,  July,  and  Aucust. 
which  Is  the  period  of  maximum  Irrigation 
demands 

llip  citizens  behind  the  movement  knew 
that  It  WHS  a  Pedernl  instead  of  a  State  Job 
because  of  the  Immensity  and  great  cost. 
On  his  tnp  t(5  view  the  area,  not  long  afur 
his  first  electlidi.  Pre.«ldeMt  Roosevelt  de- 
clared for  the  construction  and  later  the  nec- 
essrry  lcglsli.tlon  was  enacted  by  Congress. 

Before  this,  because  of  the  spier  1id  work 
of  Senator  McNary.  of  Orepun.  Bonneville 
Dam  wa.«  being  erected,  which  was  primarily 
In  the  interest  of  navigation  and  secondarily 
for  power 

Noted  engineers  had  declared  In  favor  of 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  but  the  State  com- 
mission wa.s  not  eiiiirely  satisflLCl  and  asked 
Gen.  George  W  Ooethals  to  make  a  survey 
and  report,  who  declared  In  favor  of  the 
picposition  a.s  now  completed. 

Fortunately,  as  nature  left  It,  the  dam 
foundation  Is  on  eternal  granlt*.  Usually 
these  dams  have  all  been  built  upon  softer 
and  selsmlcally  disturbed  rock,  and  not. 
therefore,  so  .<.atlsfactory   as  granite. 

The  foundation  penetrates  182  feet  below 
the  river  s  surface,  while  the  top  of  the  dam 
Ls  abfiut  525  fr<t  above,  with  a  Ujtal  length 
of  4.400  feet  and  about  500  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom.  Tlie  structure  Is  steel  reinforced, 
with  cooling  galvanized  Iron  pipes  all 
through,  never  more  than  3  feet  apart  In 
any  part  of  the  structure,  where  cold  water 
may  be  kept  flowing  to  prevent  heat  After 
the  foundation  was  brought  some  30  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river,  a  steel  struc- 
ture, equivalent  to  a  bridge,  was  made  the 
entire  len^rth,  225  feet  high,  cui  which  canti- 
lever cranes  moved  back  and  forth  on  wheels 
to  carry  the  products  for  the  structure  The 
largest  cantilever  was  375  feet  long  and  the 
other  two  about  50  feet  less  In  length 

Thi*  structure  was  Imbedded  In  reinforced 
concrete  and  then  another  structure  placed 
on  top.  125  feet  high.  Anally  reaching  the 
crest  of  the  dam,  on  top  of  which  Is  a  road- 
way. 

As  Indicated,  the  dam  Is  for  Joint  electric 
and  Irrigation  purposes,  it  being  expected  that 
the  minimum  flow  of  the  stream  will  t>e  used 
exclusively  for  electric  generation  and  the 
flood  waters  for  Irrigation. 

The  largest  turbine  water  wheels  ever  built 
were  Installed  with  the  accompanying  electric 
generation  appliances  and  run  over  125.000 
horsepower  per  unit,  so  that  there  Is  now.  for 
constant  daily  use.  1.200000  horsepower  gen- 
erated which  can  he  raised,  when  needed,  to 
about  2.600.000 

The  crest  of  the  dam  is  about  200  feet  lower 
than  the  highest  point  In  the  Grand  Coulee 
to  the  south,  down  which  the  water  will  flow 
finally  to  the  2.600.000  acres  ultimately  to  l>e 
Irrigated  in  the  lower  areas.  Therefore  the 
Water  has  to  be  lifted  over  this  ridge  and  for 
that  purpose  centrifugal  pumps  are  placed  in 
the  12  reinforced  concret.^  cylinders,  10  being 
sufHclent  to  supply  the  ultimate  needs,  Jkh 
the  other  two  for  stand-bys  In  case  of  breaks. 
It  Is  Interesting  Uj  contemplate  the  amount 
of  water  which  will  t>e  lifted  over  this  ridge 
and  used  ultimately  for  growii\g  crops  where 
Bow  Is  the  barren  dry  ground 

In  a  24-hour  period  each  pump  will  lift 
1  031,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  I  put  Uila 
In  gaiJona  because  the  mass  of  people  measure 
Water  by  gaUons  and  not  so  many  cubic  feet 
flowing  per  second  of  time 

To  get  a  clear  understanding  I  will  use  an 
actual  comparison.  Greater  New  York  now 
gets  ii«  domestic  water  supply  from  the  east, 
south,  and  west  slopes  of  the  Catsklll  Moun- 


tnlns  Its  population  of  10.500.000  use  »60.- 
000.000  galloiifl  per  24  hours.  Therefore,  one 
pump  will  deliver  enough  water  to  supply 
that  entire  great  city;  10  can  supply  with  do- 
mestic water  the  entire  people  of  the  United 
S'atea.  It  Is  difficult  to  vision  this  gargan- 
tuan  sum.  but  the  figures  given  are  those 
worked  out  by  one  of  the  engineers  under  Mr. 
Banks,  the  chief  engineer  of  construction 

I  have  spoken  of  but  one  water-p<jwer  place. 
Bonneville  is  developed  practically  to  the 
ultimate  and  now  gives  750.000  horsepower 
and  It  U  all  contracted  and  Ix-lng  used.  At 
the  seven  other  places  on  the  Columbia  be- 
tween Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville,  enough 
more  power  may  be  developc  1  w  hen  needed 
to  m;ike  a  total  amount  of  electrical  develop- 
ment on  the  Columbia  of  more  than  10.000.- 
000  horsepower,  or  about  10  times  more  than 
Niagara.  These  figures  are  very  large,  but 
they  are  not  gue.-.se8  for  the  report  made  by 
Major  Butler  when  he  surveyed  the  Colum- 
bia several  years  ago  proves  all  these  facts. 

One  asks,  naturally,  "Vv^hat  will  we  do  with 
all  this?"  The  answer  Is  ea.sy — manufactur- 
ing. In  making  aluminum  and  magnesium 
metals,  electric  heat  for  treating  the  base 
product  is  almost  Indispensable  because  a 
smelting  furnace  fu-nlshed  with  electric  heat 
may  keep  the  range  within  100  degrees  of 
variance,  while  with  coke  it  may  be  as  much 
as  500  degrees  and  that  mearw,  if  It  gets  too 
low  there  may  be  freezing  In  the  furnace 
and  If  too  high,  the  light  metals  may  be 
lost  In  voltU. 

.All  the  base  metals  are  at  hand.  North 
of  Spokane  Is  one  of  the  largest  almo.',t  pure 
dolomite  deposits  in  this  country,  and  in 
quantities  so  great  that  It  Is  practically  in- 
exhaustible, and  the  magnesite  mountoln 
north  of  Spokane,  now  operated  with  about 
5.000  workers.  Is  one  of  the  largest  In  the 
world.  To  the  east  of  Spokane  Is  the  clay 
ridge  on  the  boundary  between  Wa.shlngton 
and  Idaho,  about  30  miles  wide  and  100  miles 
long,  carrying  raw  aluminum  from  13  per- 
cent to  15  percent— tile  richest  of  any  we 
know  of.  Two  large  plants  will  be  completed 
by  the  middle  of  July  at  Spokane,  one  for 
producing  alumlnvim  metal  and  the  other 
magnesium,  which  will  be  constantly  oper- 
ated with  electric  heat. 

Most  of  the  aluminum  produced  In  this 
ccumlry  is  from  bauxite,  which  means  only 
oxidized  raw  aluminum.  The  owners  of  this 
process  have  earnestly  claimed  that  the 
meul  cannot  be  nuoiufactured  from  raw 
aluminum  clays,  but  the  answer  is  that  for 
more  than  10  years  Germany  has  had  no 
other  source  than  the  raw  clays.  She  Is  pro- 
ducing, and  wUl  continue  to  produce,  all  the 
aluminum  needed  for  her  purpcses.  so  that 
the  argument  falls  for  naught  and.  with  the 
cheap  electric  power,  these  metaljs  In  laige 
quantities  will  be  produced  at  Spokane. 

There  are  many  sources  from  which  we 
may  get  the  magnesium  base.  One  of  the 
first  was  salt  water,  but  we  now  find,  which 
has  been  proved  by  the  Henry  Ford  organl- 
Eations,  that  dolomite  Is  the  best  and 
cheapest  source  and  the  easle5t  manufac- 
tured for  the  magnesium  metals.  The  Ford 
people  are  using  dolomite,  but  not  of  such 
purity  as   that  found  north  of  Spokane 

West  of  Spokane  are  alunlte.  dlalomaceous 
earth,  and  the  gold -silver -copper  deposit 
reaching  from  a  point  on  Railroad  Creek, 
shortly  west  of  Lake  Chelan,  and  running 
over  the  Cascades  to  the  Sultan  Basin  in 
Snohomish  County,  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles  in  length,  and  6  miles  in  width,  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  the  ores  which  made  Butte 
famous,  of  which  I  have  known  personally 
Since  1880.  and  wUl  ultimately  be  a  copper 
source  equal  to  the  hesi  In  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  P.  Haktman. 
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Rationinf  of  Alcoholic  Liquors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  memorializing  Can^ress  to  en- 
act into  law  S.  207,  known  as  the  Nye 
bill,  providing  for  waiver  of  second-class 
postal  fees  upon  resumption  of  publica- 
tion by  newspapers  that  were  compelled 
to  su.spend  pubhcation  because  of  war 
conditions: 

Resolution  6 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  into  law  S.  207.  known  as 
the  Nye  bill,  providing  for  waiver  of  second- 
class  pc-stal  fees  upcm  resumption  of  publi- 
cation by  newspapers  that  were  compelled 
to  su-spend  publication  because  of  war  con- 
ditions 

Whereas  numerous  newspapers  throu -hout 
the  Nation  and  particularly  those  in  tow°ns  in 
smaller  communities  have  been  and  In  the 
future  Will  be  compelled  to  suspend  publica- 
tton  because  of  the  economic  conditions  and 
the  loss  of  manpower  brought  about  by  the 
war  emergency;  and 

Whereas  the  country  newspaper  is  a  valu- 
ftble  economic  and  social  asset  In  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  Nation  and  should  there- 
fore be  encouraged;  and 

Whereas  newspapers  of  Minnesota,  ns  thw^ 
in  the  Nation,  have  made  preat  contributions 
to  the  war  effort  through  the  medium  of  news 
articles  and  advertisement.^  bearing  upon  the 
succef^sful  prosecution  of  the  war.  said  con- 
tributions In  the  aggregate  being  many  mil- 
lions  of  dollars:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  ty  the  Senate  of  the  State  ot  Min. 
ncsota  (the  house  ot  representatives  con- 
curnng).  That  we  memoriaJize.  pcution  and 
u:ge  Conpre.ss  to  take  .nirh  stpps  as  are  n'eces- 

N;'^^'Hn^"r'/"'°  '"*  ^  207.  known  a.s  the 
Nje  bill.  Which  provides  for  the  waiver  of  sec- 

nllnn  f'  ^l'''^  ^'"  "P°"  resumption  of 
publication  by  newspaper,  which  wore  com- 
pelled  to  suspend  publication  during  the  war 
and  because  of  war  conditions;  and  be  it 
further  ^i    uc   n, 

r.^Jr/n'r^/.'^o*  "^'"  °'  **"«  "solution  be 
mailed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Edw.^rd  J   Thte. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  M.  Halx 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatrrr^ 

-    H.  T.  Toaarr. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Passed    Uie   house    of   representatives    the 
24th   day  of  March.   1943. 

HAa«T  L  Aixrw, 
Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Rrpre$enttttives. 
Approved  March  26.    1943: 

Hasold  e    Stasstn 
Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Minnesota. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOirtH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  by  Jacob  Simp- 
son Payton  appearing  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  the  Chiis- 
tian  Evangelist: 

C^prroL  Comment 
(By  Jacob  Simpson  Payton) 

Its  about  time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  turn  cfl 
the  spigots  of  the  beer  kegs  and  to  post  a 
guard  at  the  warehouses  of  all  distillers  to 
insure  that  their  flasks  and  Jugs  shall  re- 
main undelivered  during  these  perilous  times. 
The  most  outrageous  inconsistency  now  be- 
ing practiced  by  the  Government  is  the 
favoritism  being  shewn  these  liquor  producers 
In  being  allowed  to  market  their  reserve 
stocks. 

THE  PURCHASING  Pl.'BLIC 

At  a  time  when  only  a  pound  of  coffee  per 
person  for  5  weeks  Is  permissible,  and  when 
worried  mothers  are  obliged  to  mcas-ure  the 
points  In  their  ration  books  over  against  the 
appetlties  of  their  children,  with  meat,  cheese, 
and  butter  limited  beginning  April  1.  it  is 
simply  inexplicable  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  still  permit  licensed  venders  to 
supply  the  purchasing  public  with  quantities 
of  intoxicating  t)everages. 

Of  course,  certain  States  have  begun  ra- 
tioning liquor,  but  the  question  will  not 
down  as  to  why  Washington  should  exempt 
Intoxicants  when  certain  Individuals  have 
been  given  dictatorial  power  over  ccnsump- 
tlon  of  food,  rubber,  gasoline,  and  oil. 

With  commendable  acquiescence,  residents 
of  the  Nation  s  Capital  accept  whatever  denial 
Is  deemed  necessary  for  the  transfer  from 
their  own  tables  to  mess  halls  and  field 
kitchens  whatever  food  is  necessary  for  the 
Nation's  warriors.  Many  wonder,  however, 
how  the  Government  can  justify  permission 
to  distillers  and  brewers  to  use  trucks,  oil, 
tires,  gasoline,  and  manpower  to  deliver  their 
befuddling  wares  which  are  not  respectable 
enough  to  be  cla.sslfitd  as  luxuries  or  non- 
essentials, but  rather  belong  to  the  deterrents 
of  our  victory  effort. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck.  of  In- 
Qiana,  has  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  calling  lor  Investigation  of  the  curb  of 
10  percent  placed  on  newsprint  by  the  War 
Production  Board.  Certain  others  of  the 
United  Nations  have  acted  to  conserve  paper 
and  protect  the  public  a£ainst  the  avaricious 
liquor  Interests  by  banning  their  advertise- 
ments from  all  publications.  And  yet  In  a  day 
of  increasing  scarcity  of  meat,  dairy  products, 
and  canned  goods,  th^se  same  distillers  and 
brewers  who  have  transformed  to  destructive 
uses  the  very  grain  that  would  nourish  multi- 
tudes are  allowed  to  employ  the  occasion  of 
their  country's  peril  by  advertising  their  gin 
and  beer  bargains  In  space  that  would  better 
serve  anxious  families  eager  for  news  of  the 
battles  In  which  their  kinsmen  are  offering 
U^eir  lives. 

Tlie  hour  is  long  overdue  for  the  war  plan- 
ners who  cry  aloud  that  food  will  win  the  war 
to  withhold  from  consumption  the  debauch- 
ing goods  that,  for  all  their  producers  care, 
may  lose  it.    Were  not  the  long  and  sordid 


record  of  these  merchants  of  death  known, 
it  might  be  expected  that  their  consciences 
would  bleed  at  every  pore. 

It's  about  time  that  the  eame  Government 
that  demands  of  housewives  that  they  take 
Inventory  of  their  larders,  should  ask  also  that 
dlEtlllers  take  Inventory  of  the  space  needed 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  which  they  are 
using  in  merchandising  their  wares.  Not 
many  months  have  passed  since  respectable 
citizens  were  evicted  from  a  Washington 
apartment  ftouse  by  Federal  action  In  order 
that  office  sp&ce  might  be  obtained.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  hundreds  of  buildings 
In  this  same  city  occupied  wholly  or  in  part 
as  salesrooms  for  alcoholic  beverages;  yet 
these  undesirable  tenants  have  been  allowed 
to  carry  on  their  nefarious  business  as  usual. 

There  Is  something  ominous  In  the  come- 
back staged  by  these  enemies  of  sobriety 
who  only  a  few  years  ago  were  driven  back 
under  the  vicious  cover  of  gangland,  but  now 
in  a  time  of  grave  national  danger  are  so 
firmly  established  in  political,  financial,  and 
popular  favor  that  even  the  Government 
declines  to  curb  their  rapacity. 

LICUOB    RATIONIN'-    REFUSED 

From  reliable  sources  has  come  the  report 
that  the  Economic  Stabilization  Board  has 
recently  declined  the  recommendation  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  Office  of  Civilian  Sup- 
ply, that  a  liquor  ration  of  1  percent  of  the 
1941  consumption  be  ordered.  The  refusal 
wa«  made  on  the  (^-ound  that  the  Govern- 
ment needs  the  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  that  a  reduction  of  sales  will  not  be 
necessary  until  the  present  stock,  sufficient 
for  3'2  years.  Is  exhausted. 

And  so  the  consciences  of  men  in  power 
instead  of  moving  like  a  clear,  swift  stream 
unimpeded  by  blood  money,  come  gurgling 
forth  'ike  the  bonded  contents  of  the  dis- 
tillers' keg.  Many  will  Interpret  the  posi- 
tion of  our  administrators  as  placing  more 
value  on  those  shekels  that  will  flow  from 
the  smelly  tills  of  the  barrooms  Into  Uncle 
Sam's  pockets  than  upon  the  hundreds  of 
heartaches  and  headaches  that  will  follow 
those  sales.  They  p>olnt  out  that  liquor  now 
on  hand  would  last  300  years  for  snake  bites 
and  other  alleged  medicinal  purposes,  but  are 
silent  about  how  many  snakes  It  would  send 
squirming  through  the  inflamed  brains  of 
excessive  consumers  during  3' 2  years.  Really, 
some  of  the  mental  processes  of  men  in  high 
position  In  Washington  who  prate  from  dawn 
to  dusk  about  doing  everything  possible  to 
win  this  war  are  rather  difficult  for  even  a 
sober  man  to  follow. 

AKMT  CHIEFS'   COMMENT 

It's  about  time  that  certain  civilian  chiefs 
caught  up  with  our  commanders.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  be  able  to  cite  the  order  of  the 
Army  Chi.  f  of  Staff,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
that  after  January  25,  1943.  sales  of  anything 
stronger  than  3  2  beer  will  be  forbidden  at 
United  States  Army  offlcers"  clubs,  and  of 
Lt.  Gen  Dwrtght  D.  Elsenhower  from  the 
Allied  headquarters  In  North  Africa  that  he 
would  not  tolerate  excessive  drinking  on  the 
ground  that  "we  are  fighting  a  tough  war, 
and  everything  we  do  must  be  directed 
toward  winning  that  war." 

In  the  manuals  on  officers'  training  issued 
by  the  War  Department,  much  serious  ad- 
monition Is  given  on  how  Imperative  it  is  In 
order  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  men  of 
his  command  that  an  ofDcer  should  set  an 
example  In  bravery,  self-control,  cotu-tesy, 
dignity,  sympathy,  and  sobriety.  Apparently 
General  Marshall,  who  is  an  experienced 
soldier  and  a  ChrLstian  gentleman,  issued 
his  order  banning  spirituous  liquors  from 
officers'  clubs  on  the  ground  that  if  their 
possession  and  use  were  officially  condoned 
among  men  with  commissions,  hy  no  stretch 


of  consistency  could  much  be  said  against 
such  practices  by  soldiers  in  the  ranks. 

Gradually  but  surely  the  "trafSckers"  In 
strong  drink  are  coming  up  against  the  might 
of  the  American  commanders  who,  regardless 
of  personal  practices  and  convictions  during 
peacetime,  realize  that  a  victorious  army 
must  consist  of  fighters  with  brains  unaddled 
by  distillers'  products. 

There  are  many  adversaries  to  ba  over- 
come on  the  home  front — the  submarine 
along  our  coasts,  fifth  columnists  and  sabo- 
teurs, and  the  shortage  of  critical  materials. 
And  1st  no  one  overlook  the  enemy  lurking 
In  liquor  warehouses.  In  such  a  day  as  this, 
whenever  a  whisky  truck  appears  on  the 
street.  It  might  be  well  to  sound  the  sirens 
Just    as   when    an   enemy   plane   approaches. 


A  Letter  From  a  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Thursday,  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter, 
dated  March  26,  1943,  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Elliott,  a  farmer,  living  in  Brickeys,  Ark.: 

Bhickeys,  Ark.,  March  26.  1943. 
Hon.  '  Took  "  Gathincs, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  hear  a  great  deal 
about  how  high  the  farmers  producu  have 
risen  since  1940.  possibly  this  is  true  with 
the  hog  raiser  and  the  vegetable  grower,  but 
not  with  the  cotton  farmer,  which  takes  la 
about  11  States. 

We  find  from  our  gin  records  that  the  1942 
crop  of  seed  sold  for  about  $10  per  ton  lees 
than  the  crop  of  1941,  with  about  50  percent 
advance  In  labor  costs.  Cotton-plcklng  In 
the  harvesting  of  the  1941  crop  ran  from  91 
to  11.50  hundredweight,  while  this  same 
service  for  the  1942  crop  was  from  t2  to  as 
high  as  $2.35  per  hundredweight.  I»robably 
the  trouble  can  be  found  In  the  contract 
the  mills  had  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  It  seems  this  agreement  set  a 
price  which  the  mills  were  not  to  go  under,  or 
a  floor  for  seed:  this  was  used  by  the  mills  as 
a  ceiling  price  and  was  tised  as  such  through- 
out the  season. 

I  sold  my  1941  crop  of  cotton  for  22  cents 
average.  I  have  my  1942  crop  on  hand  and 
have  some  doubts  that  should  I  put  It  on 
the  market  today,  that  It  would  bring  any 
more  than  the  1941  crop. 

I  find  In  checking  back  over  my  record 
that  I  paid  $1  per  day  for  labor  in  1941,  and 
$1.50  for  the  same  in  the  making  of  the 
1942  crop.  Day  work  Is  costing  $2  at  present 
for  ordinary  field  hands.  So  where  Is  all  of 
this  so-called  riches  the  farmers  are  gath- 
ering in? 

I'm  in  the  merchandising  business.  If 
some  of  the  wlseheads  would  come  down  and 
check  my  Invoices  against  those  of  2  years 
ago.  and  compare  qualities  of  goods,  they 
would  be  able  to  more  Intelligently  discuss 
the  price  situation. 

I  understand  that  the  price  was  fixed  on 
dry  goods,  based  on  21  45  for  Middling  '^-Inch 
cotton.  This  Is  from  $10  to  $15  per  bale 
more  than  we  have  been  abl*  to  get  tor  this 
grade  of  cotton.    A  neighbor  of  mine  was 
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offered  17  certs  for  l>g-lnch  cotton  2  weeks 

I  believe  90  percent  of  the  cotton  farmers 
want  no  subsidies.  Tht-y  have  found  out  that 
this  means  cheap  clothiiig  and  food  and  that, 
after  all.  they  are  nut  ihe  beneficiaries.  It 
seems  that  the  whole  Idea  from  the  start  is 
reRimentatlon.  and  I  believe  the  people  have 
a  fill  of  ih.s. 

Pernlt    me    to    congratulate    you    on    your 

tplend'.d  work. 

Youit  Uuly, 

W   A   ELXiorr. 


Po$t-War  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1943 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Lo  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  lo 
have  printed  an  address  which  I  deliv- 
ered on  March  29.  1943.  before  the  joint 
assembly  of  the  Hoii.se  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  on  tlie  subject  of 
post-war  aviation; 

To  sny  that  I  am  happy  and  delighted  with 
the  privilege  of  bt-ln^  here;  to  say  that  this 
affurds  me  great  pleasure;  to  sny  that  I  deem 
11  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to  be  permitted 
to  ;iciclr<ss  thl.s  bodv  today.  Is  to  stale  my 
reactions  In  too  mild  a  form  This  occasion 
meaiiS  very  much  more  to  me  than  these 
phrases  would  Indicate 

To  be  permitted  to  stand  hejre  today  and 
talk  to  you.  my  frieud.s.  my  colleagues,  the 
men  and  women  who  .^hape  the  destiny  of 
this,  my  State.  ;s  the  realization  of  a  dream 
long  cherished  by  me. 

As  a  young  man  I  spent  much  time  In  the 
corridors  and  the  chambers  of  this  building. 
This  capitol  represented  to  me  everything 
big.  everything  grtat.  The  people  who 
worked  hsre  In  responsible  positions,  and 
particularly  Uiose  In  both  br.uiches  of  the 
legislature,  stirred  my  envy  and  became  my 
Idols.  They  were  the  chosen  few.  They 
were   the  prlvilet;ed  group. 

Because  my  brother.  Clark,  wa.s  a  member 
of  the  senate,  end  becau^^e  I  had  a  minor  po- 
sition with  Goveruor  Trupp.  I  enjoyed  the 

privileges   u'   the   tlo<ir    in    buth   huu.sea. 

For  long  hours  every  day  the  Legislature 
was  In  session,  from  my  lowly  station.  I 
watched  the  proceedings—  looked  with  hungry 
eyes  on  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se.  even  as  I  held  In  awe 
every  Member  as  he  rose  in  his  place  to  a^l- 
dress  the  a8J>embly.  Those  days  I  spent  m 
dree. mi ng  of  the  almost  hopeless  time  when 
maybe  I  would  be  permitted  to  address  this 
body  as  a  person  m  equal  slutiuu  and  upiui 
a  subject  viul  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  uf  this  State.  Thus  the  privilege  af- 
forded me  today  is  the  realization  ol  a  long- 
cherished  dream  come  true. 

In  these,  the  most  periloiis  times  that  ever 
confronted  the  American  people,  there  Is  so 
much  to  talk  about — so  much  to  be  done — 

that  It  was  difHfult  for  me  lo  select  a  theu.e 
for  this  address.  One  could  discuss  ration- 
ing, or  the  Inequities  practiced  in  the  OfOce 
of  Price  Administration.  One  might  talk  of 
the  deplorable  condition  existing  on  the 
farms  of  this  country  because  there  are  so 
few  left  to  plant  and  harvest  the  crops  which 


must  feed  and  clothe  half  the  people  on  the 
lace  ol  the  earth — soldiers  and  civilians  alilce. 
Ihe  fiirmei  -s  ct  ndit.ou  Is  a  pitiful  one.  With 
the  services  taking  his  beys  on  the  one  hand 
and  high  wages  luring  them  away  from  the 
Bull  on  the  other,  the  farmer  doesn't  have 
much  chance. 

My  friends,  I  shudder  to  think  what  the 
conditions  may  be  if  cold  and  hunger  is  re- 
quired to  show  Mr.  LiitKjring  Man.  Mr.  Cap- 
italist, yes.  and  Mr.  Government,  that  they 
all  depend  upon  the  prcduce  from  the  farms 
to  feed  and  clothe  them.  I  shake  with  fear 
when  I  conumplaie  the  situation  which  may 
prevail  If  Ihfse  people  are  too  slow  in  renl- 
Izin?  that  the  Army  and  Navy  cannot  fight, 
that  industry  cannot  produce  the  implemenU 
uf  war,  that  life  in  every  form  must  sufltr 
and  finally  perish,  unless  the  farmers  abil- 
ity to  produce  is  protected  and  his  right 
to  legitimate  proilt  is  guaranteed.  Remem- 
ber he  Hsks  only  the  privilege  of  working 
from  daylight  till  dark  if  we  will  only  leave 
him  someone  to  work. 

I  could  use  much  time  In  discussing  labor 
conditions  in  the  country  and  their  effect  on 
picductlve  capacity.  To  cover  this  field  or.e 
would  have,  first,  to  take  time  to  pay  Just 
tribute  to  that  vast  majority  of  labor  who 
are  as  fine  as  mortals  can  be.  These  who 
would,  if  permitted,  work  with  their  heart 
and  scul  without  regard  to  the  ticking  of 
a  clock.  Even  aa  soldier  and  sailor  w^rks 
and  flehts.  with  no  thcught  of  time. 

Then  I  would  want  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
deal  with  the  labor  racketeers.  Those  para- 
sites who  live  on  the  very  lifeblocd  of  those 
whom  thjy  represent  Th^se  who  have  no 
love  for  God.  for  country,  or  for  man.  except 
that  each  serves  a  selfish  desire  beneficial  to 
the  racketeer. 

I  could  discuss  absenteeism,  which  caused 
26  percent  of  the  employees  of  the  B jcing 
plant  to  absent  themselves  from  work  the 
day  after  Christmas,  and  11000  employees 
of  the  Douglas  plant  to  stay  at  home  on  the 
same  day.  when  our  aviators  in  the  hell  holes 
were  crying  their  hearts  out  for  a  few  more 
Flying  Ftirtresses  On  the  basis  of  an  8-hour 
day  at  the  Douglas  plant  alone  this  repre- 
sents 88  000  work  hours.  Precious  work  hours 
that  are  lost  forever. 

I  wish  I  might  have  time  to  dlsctiss  with 
you  the  proposition  of  whether  we  are  keep- 
ing the  faith  with  our  st^)n8,  brothers,  fathers, 
sweethearts,  and  neighbors  who  suffer  and 
die  for  us  In  the  far-flung  comers  of  the 
earth — In  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Ice- 
land. Greenland.  N-'wfoundland.  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  New  Guinea,  India.  China, 
Egypt.  Africa,  Hawaii,  tlie  'Vilomon  Hands, 
Sanioan  Islands,  CarlbLi  an  Island.s,  Panama, 
Bra7ll.  the  Aleutians.  In  all  of  these  places 
you  will  find  our  sfildlcra.  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines at  work.  Their  feelings  are  best  de- 
scribed by  a  Minnesota  boy  In  an  article  he 
wrote  In  1917.    He  said: 

'I  am  a  mother's  son.  I  am  the  pride  of 
a  family  and  part  of  a  home.  I  love  my  life 
as  you  love  yc.urs.  I  am  a  youth  In  years 
and  experience  In  life,  yet  I  am  a  gambler, 
betting  the  highest  stakes  a  man  can 
wager— my  life.  If  I  win.  you  win;  if  I  lot*. 
I  have  lost  all.  The  loss  Is  mine,  not  yours: 
and  there  Is  a  grieved  mother,  a  saddened 
family,  arid  a  broken  home  to  which  I  can 
never  return. 

"I  ask  only  for  Godspeed  and  support  of 
my  Nation  in  return  for  laying  upon  the  al- 
tar of  my  country  my  all.  Fur  bravery  and 
blood,  will  you  furnish  bullets  and  bread? 
Will  you  pawn  your  shekels  If  I  pawn  my- 
self? Win  you  bet  your  gold  while  I  bet  my 
blood?  Will  you  hazard  yctir  wealth  while 
I  risk  my  life? 

"I  am  the  flower  of  a  nation's  manhood, 
the  glory  of  a  noble  race.  I  am  the  Ameri- 
can soldier.    I  am  the  boy  In  the  trenches." 


Today  millions  of  boys  like  him  are  In  the 
armed  forces,  each  with  a  smile  on  his  face 
and  a  song  on  his  lips,  offering  himself  as 
a  sacrifice  that  you  and  I  may  be  safe  here 
at  home. 

I  wonder  if  each  one  of  them  Is  not  asking 
the  question  which  that  boy  a.-^kcd  In  1917. 
'What  are  the  folks  back  borne  doing  to 
back  us  up?" 

I  wonder  If  we.  the  farmer,  the  laborer, 
the  banker,  merchant,  and  all  the  rest,  are 
keeping  the  faith? 

Only  time  will  answer  these  questions. 
But  in  the  meant. me  let  me  sound  this 
warning  U)  you  all,  and  particularly  to  or- 
ganized labor.  You  had  better  get  your 
house  In  order  because  those  millions  of  boys, 
or  at  least  most  of  them,  are  coming  home 
some  day,  coming  back  from  the  jungles 
and  the  deserts,  the  foxholes  of  Batoan  and 
Guadalcanal,  the  hellholes  of  the  battle- 
fields all  over  the  woild.  and  from  the  sub- 
marine-infested oceans,  where  there  was  no 
40-hour  week,  no  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, no  right  to  strike  when  displeased. 
Herd  ye  well  thl<<  warning  weigh  well  the 
cost  of  your  deed^,  lest  upon  their  return 
you  lose  all  the  po<xl  things  that  Govern- 
ment has  given  you.  and  by  the  same  token 
could  take  away 

Each  of  these  subjects  might  well  consume 
nil  of  my  time  and  maybe  It  WiUld  have 
been  better  that  I  chcse  one  of  them. 
However  I  can  think  of  no  reason  for  our 
being  In  this  war;  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the 
extravagant  waste  of  life  and  material,  un- 
less It  be  that  we  are  fighting  for  something 
In  the  future.  I  conceive  those  things  for 
which  Me  fight  and  struggle  to  be:  Protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  free  people,  including 
free  enterprise;  the  right  to  trade  peaceably 
In  tlie  markets  of  Uie  world;  guaranty  of  a 
lasting  peace  which  can  only  be  realized 
by  our  being  able,  with  the  help  of  otlier 
democratic  nations.  t(i  sec  to  it  that  no  more 
will  countries  like  Germany  and  Japan  be 
permitted  to  expend  10  years  of  effort  In 
preparation  for  war.  This  means  that  In  the 
future  we  must  prevent  wars  and  nut  win 
thi  m  Thus,  today.  I  choose  a  subject  that 
I  think  there  is  t>eing  too  little  done  about, 
and  one  on  which  the  future  of  America 
Will  depend  more  than  any  other  single 
thing:  Post-war  aviation. 

The  problems  of  tixlay  and  tomorrow  con- 
fronting aviation  invohe  and  are  a  part 
of  the  future  of  O'dx  Nation  and  the  progies* 
of  civilization.  Tliese  problems  require  spe- 
cialized and  individual  atention  In  the  in- 
terest of  every  American  citizen  snd  the  des- 
tiny of  free  people  all  over  the  world. 

Aviation  Is  suddenly  growing  up  In  all  of 
Its  categories  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of 
technical  development  due  to  the  war. 

The  airplane,  for  the  next  50  years,  will 
have  a  greater  capacity  for  good  or  evil  tluiu 
any  other  material  tool.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  in  a  very  short  time  after  the 
close  of  the  war  the  development  of  a  single 
commercial  aircraft  which,  when  converted 
to  military  use.  could  carry  as  muc^  de- 
struction   as    1.000   of  our   present    bombers. 

It  is  vital  and  im;xirtant  to  our  national 
sectirlty  and  well-being  that  we  develop  and 
maintain  a  Nation-wide — yes;  a  world-wide, 
self-mpportlng  commerciai  air-transport  In- 
dustry, so  that  we  continue  at  all  times  to 
lead  the  world  In  aviation,  research,  engi- 
neering, manufacturing,  and  operations 

The  magnitude  of  our  world-avlatlon  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  our  national 
economy,  as  well  as  our  national  security,  Is 
such  that  immediate  attention  must  be  given 
to  It  by  the  people  themselves,  and  certainly 
by  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  It  tock  the  battle  of  Crete  to 
prove  to  otir  Army  Air  Corpa  Uiat  tbe  trans- 
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port    plane   would   play   an    Important   part 
in  the  winning  of  a  modern  war. 

Likewise,  it  took  Pearl  Harbor,  and  finally 
war  Itself,  to  shock  the  Congress  and  the 
people  into  the  realization  of  the  Important 
part  that  commercial  aviation  would  play 
in  the  post-war  period.  Even  now  there 
are  those  In  the  Congress  who  say,  "We  have 
nothing  to  do  but  win  this  war."  Thus,  we 
cannot  devote  the  attention  of  any  part  of 
the  Congress  to  any  other  problems. 

Ol  course,  every  effort  within  the  power  of 
our  people  to  exert  must  be  directed  to  the 
winning  of  this  war.  But  upon  that  person 
who  would  stop  America's  planning  there 
must  be  laid  the  charge  of  short-sightedness 
or  Ignorance,  because,  once  more,  our  only 
excuse  for  being  in  this  war  Is  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  free  people  in  the  tJnited  States 
and  all  over  the  world,  to  enjoy  free  enter- 
prise, and  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  thtir  own  conscience,  and 
the  right  to  freely  compete  as  private  Institu- 
ticns  and  as  governments  in  trade  and 
commerce. 

If  the  above  be  true,  then  when  this  terrible 
war  has  ended  the  people  of  this  Nation  must 
direct  their  thoughts  once  more  to  economics. 
Particularly  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  problem  of 
in  some  way  getting  back  a  portion  of  the 
money  that  our  Government  has  taken  from 
our  taxpayers  and  spent  with  lavish  extrava- 
gance en  our  allies  all  over  the  world. 

Thus,  we  must  not  only  win  the  war,  but 
we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  enter  into  world 
competition  with  the  other  world  powers, 
many  of  whom  are  now  our  allies  and  who, 
now  being  the  beneficiaries  of  our  lend-lease 
and  other  programs,  will  in  the  post-war 
period  be  our  bitter  contenders  for  the  con- 
trol cf  world  markets. 

Believe  me  that  the  nation  which  is  first 
ready  with  heavy  cargo-carrying  fast  air- 
planes will  be  the  nation  that  will  first  recover 
from  the  war  effort. 

In  order  to  be  specific,  let's  see  what  some 
of  these  problems  are.  To  get  a  pwoper  per- 
spective of  the  problems  we  must  know  that 
the  United  States  leads  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  development  of  aviation.  I 
would  divide  them  basically  into  three 
groups: 

First  Tlie  question  Is.  How  far  will  the 
United  States  press  its  advantages  and  how 
far  will  It  be  willing  to  share  world  air-trade 
with  other  nations? 

Second  Government  cjseratlon  against  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  questions  are.  Whether, 
and  how  scvm.  and  under  what  conditions, 
the  Government  will  turn  the  nonmilltary 
air-transportation  business  back  to  private 
air  lines?     And. 

Third  Freedom  of  the  air.  The  problem 
If  whether  the  air  Is  to  be  free  to  world 
transport  lines,  as  in  peacetimes  the  seas 
are  free  to  shipping. 

Each  of  these  questions  bristle  with  Its 
separate  set  of  problems.  And  as  to  all  three 
there  are  signs  of  growing  division  and  out- 
look between  an  Interested  group  of  liberals 
In  the  administration,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
businessmen  and  conservative  officials,  on  the 
other  hand. 

I  do  not  want  here  to  take  up  the  argu- 
ment as  to  what  should  be  done  In  order  to 
answer  these  three  all-Important  questions. 
But  I  do  want  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  to  devote  atten- 
tlo  to  the  study  of  these  questions,  with  the 
purpose  in  mind  of  arriving,  ultimately,  at 
the  proper  answer.  In  light  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Sta'es. 

With  American  dollars,  modern  airports, 
al:ways.  and  alr-navlgatlonal  facilities  have 
been  built  In  Canada.  South  America,  and 
on  the  continent  of  Africa. 


What  Is  to  become  of  these  air  facilities 
after  the  war  la  over? 

Are  we  to  follow  the  pattern  of  the  agree- 
ment that  our  Government  bas  now  made 
Canada,  to  wit,  that  1  year  after  the  end 
of  the  war  all  present  airport  facilities  built 
there  with  our  money  are  to  be  turned  over 
to  Canada? 

Is  this  to  be  the  policy  of  our  Government 
In  South  America.  Africa,  and  the  other 
places  throughout  the  world  where  American 
dollars  have  been  spent? 

Are  we  going  to  do  In  the  post-war  period 
what  we  already  have  done  in  Africa,  where 
the  Pan  American  Airways  System  built  a 
modernized  airway  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  African  West  Coast  to 
Cairo?  The  operation  of  which  has  now  been 
taken  away  from  Pan  American  and  turned 
over  to  the  British  Overseas  Airways,  or  are 
we  going  to  be  as  zealotis  in  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  In  the  post-war 
period  as  Britain  and  Canada  are  zealous  of 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  their  citizens? 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  discussing 
aviation  as  though  you  had  bad  as  much 
opportunity  as  I  have  had  to  become  familiar 
with  its  potentialities.  Of  course,  you  have 
not.  So  let  us  divert  here  and  look  at  some 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  great  modern 
achievement. 

If  this  Industry  Is  permitted  to  go  forward, 
it  will  do  for  the  United  States,  in  my  opin- 
ion, at  the  end  of  this  war,  what  the  automo- 
bile did  for  us  at  the  end  ol  the  last  war.  In 
this  connection  you  might  be  surprised  to 
know  that  when  we  sent  our  expedition  across 
the  Mexican  border  in  1916  to  run  down  the 
bandit  Villa,  the  United  States  Army  owned 
not  a  single  motortruck.  And  there  were 
those  who  argued  then  that  the  motortruck 
would  never  displace  the  mule  as  a  means  of 
transportation  In  warfare. 

In  this  same  connection,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  although  we  in  the  United 
States  had  more  commercial  airplanes  in  op- 
eration at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  No  2 
than  any  other  nation  In  the  world,  at  the 
peak  this  number  of  airplanes  in  commercial 
operation  In  the  United  States  was  only 
slightly  in  excess  of  300.  although  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  was  hungry  for 
air  service. 

Will  this  great  air  industry.  In  both  the  field 
of  production  and  transportation,  grow  in 
the  post-war  period,  or.  will  it  be  stifled  by 
selfish  Interests  within  our  own  country  who 
have  their  money  Invested  in  other  fields  cf 
transportation? 

Unle&s  the  development  of  commercial  avi- 
ation in  every  aspect  is  permitted  to  go  for- 
ward, hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  new 
employed  In  both  the  production  and  opera- 
tion of  airplanes  will  find  themselves  out  of 
employment  and  forced  to  seek  other  fields 
of  endeavor  at  the  end  of  this  war. 

As  I  said  before,  let  us  now  canvas.s  some 
of  the  potentialities  of  post-war  commercial 
aviation,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  possibly 
aviation  might  mean  to  our  post-war  econ- 
omy and  International  policies 

Our  planet  earth  is  the  center  of  a  larger 
air  globe.  It  is  like  a  small  spherical  kernel 
within  a  large  spherical  shell.  Both  globes 
as  one  unit  follow  tlie  same  orbit.  We  take 
our  air  with  us  and  always  have.  The  new 
factor  that  changes  our  world  Is  the  use  of 
air  as  the  only  universal  realm  for  transpor- 
tation. In  ratio,  as  we  do  use  it.  we  change 
the  proximity  and  accessibility  of  all  places 
and  effectively  we  make  the  world  smaller. 
With  this  conception  as  the  basis  for  our  war 
thinking,  the  world  could  make  peace  per- 
manently. Not  that  human  nature  will 
change  that  much,  that  quickly,  but  because 
after  centuries  of  recurring  war  the  human 
race  now  does  posscfs  the  physical  means 
of  enforcing  peace. 


Consider  the  protective  possibility  of  air. 
Since  air  la  everywhere,  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  person  or  clique  or  nation  to  hide  any- 
where upon  the  earth  from  air  surveillance. 
If  we  have  mastery  of  the  air  we  can  reach 
the  spawning  ground  of  the  war  plotters  and 
prevent  their  preparation. 

Consider  the  productive  possibilities  of  air. 
Today  all  world  markets  are  much  closer 
neighbors  than  cities  of  the  United  States 
used  to  be.  In  this  connection  we  must  forget 
mileage,  for  stating  global  distance  In  miles  in 
relation  to  flight  Is  like  giving  highway  dis- 
tances in  feet.  At  300  miles  per  hour  speed. 
and  this  speed  will  certainly  be  universally 
attained  shortly  after  the  close  of  this  war, 
making  allowance  for  take-off  and  refueling 
stops.  Chicago  and  Detroit  are  only  30  hours 
from  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  21  hours  from 
Ankara,  and  19  hours  from  Moscow.  Tokyo 
and  Shanghai  are  only  23  and  27  hours,  re- 
spectively, from  Minneapolis.  Washington. 
D.  C.  is  less  than  56  hours  from  any  spot  on 
the  worlds  surface.  Thus  you  can  readily 
see  that  air  transportation  makes  possible 
a  quicker  post-war  rehabiliution  and  a  better 
world  economic  system. 

World  War  No.  1  was  a  localized  war.  It 
was  won  by  surface  strategy.  World  War  No. 
2  is  a  universal  war  where  there  are  no  safety 
zones  because  every  inch  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  a  potential  target  for  bomtM  from 
the  air.  The  world  geography  of  1918  U  as 
obsolete  as  that  of  the  ancient  flat  world. 
That  Is  why  the  post-war  world  will  present 
problems  equally  as  great  as  does  this  war 
world,  and  why  we  will  need  aviation  more 
after  this  war  than  during  it. 

After  the  peace  conference  we  will  have  a 
much  more  vulnerable  Nation  because  it  is 
no  longer  an  Isolated  piece  of  land  but  an 
Integral.  Inseparable,  and  Indivisible  part  ol 
today's  air  world.  The  water  of  our  two 
oceans  could  no  more  prevent  air  attack  than 
did  the  cement  of  the  Maglnot  line. 

The  pre-air  conception  of  the  world  was 
one  of  nations  protected  by  vast  oceans.  All 
world  economic,  political,  and  military 
thinking  was  predicated  upon  the  surface 
conception.  Aviation  has  turned  the  page 
on  that  era. 

Of  course,  nations  will  continue  to  have 
boundary  lines  and  will  use  land  and  water 
methcds  of  transportation.  But  aviation 
changes  all  relative  values.  It  nullifies  the 
buffer  nations  and  makes  possible  that  which 
have  for  all  man's  prior  history  t>een  impos- 
sible. 

Since  it  is  primarily  the  use  of  air  that 
makes  this  a  global  war  it  must  follow  in- 
evitably that  a  doznlnant  use  of  air  can  main- 
tain global  peace.  The  United  Sutes  bas 
the  beginning  of  the  aviation  machinery 
necessary  to  implement  Its  democratic  ideals 
and  prevent  a  repetition  cf  the  war  crime  by 
any  nation;  attain  the  most  powerful  posi- 
tion in  the  air;  and  automatically  we  will 
become  the  greatest  power  for  peace.  Control 
the  air  and  you  control  mankind.  The 
United  States  does  not  want  to  control  the 
air  or  to  control  mankind.  We  want  no 
domination  over  the  skies  any  more  than  we 
want  dcmination  over  the  earth.  But  we 
must  expand,  evolve,  and  grow  as  an  air 
power,  or  we  will  be  dominated  by  someone 
else,  and  wUl  shrivel  Into  a  third-rate  power 
quickly. 

Glenn  L.  Martin  says  his  firm  can  build  a 
250.000-poiind  flying  ship,  able  to  carry  80 
tons  of  bombs  or  cargo  to  Europe,  or  any 
place  else,  at  a  speed  of  more  than  300  miles 
per  hour.  Eight  thousand  three  hundred  of 
such  planes  could  move  tonnage  in  the 
course  of  a  year  equivalent  to  the  yearly 
freight  capacity  of  the  entire  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  world:  45,000  would  be  the  equ.v- 
alent  in  carrying  capacity  of  this  couutiyi 
1,900,000    freight    cars.      These    figures,    mj 
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friends,  are  not  the  result  of  fanciful  Idle 
dreaming,  the  proof  of  which  Is  that  we  al- 
ready have  built  the  Lockheed  Constellation. 
*'hlch  weighs  87.000  pounds,  has  a  top  «pf^d 
In  excess  cf  300  milps  ptr  hour,  has  a  range 
of  approximately  7  000  miles,  and  a  celling  of 
approximately  30.000  feet. 

In  the  air  world  of  tomorrow  this  Constel- 
lation win  be  crniparrd  a.i  a  Jeep  we  know 
todny,  to  a  tank  we  know  tr dny  And  if  y(  u 
think  this  Is  fanciful  drcamine.  U.-rcn  to  the 
poem  of  Tennyson,   written   m   1842. 

With  great  vision  that  poet  a  hundred  yenrs 
BS3  foresav  the  po=slblltttes  of  the  air  trans- 
port In  freight  movements,  and  put  it  down 
In  these  words: 

"For  I  dipt  into  the  future. 
Far  a.s  human  eye  could  see, 

Stf.i.  tliC  \islin  of  'h,'  w'-rld. 

And  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

"Saw  the  heavens  till  with  commerce, 
Argos.es  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  rf  th"  nurple  twilight. 

Dropping  down  with  costly  bales." 

Isn't  it  amazing  that  Tennyson  saw  more 
clearly  100  years  ago  the  f»>ture  of  the  flying 
machine  (which  to  him  could  have  been  only 
a  dream*  than  many  ptM)ple  now  are  able 
to  pee   It? 

Further  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  not 
fanciful  dreaming  Is  the  fact  that  at  the 
outbreak  of  this  war  we  had  only  a  little 
over  300  commercial  tran-pmrt  planes,  and 
althouKh  It  remains  a  military  secret,  be- 
lieve me  we  didn't  have  too  many  more  than 
this  number  o.'  8<'rviceab'e  planes  in  our 
Army.  Despite  this,  huwrver.  wo  now  are 
turning  out  a  Inmdred  thousand  plnries  a 
year  They  could  transport  2,000.000  men  at 
ore  time.  The  Immen-sity  of  the  change  we 
are  facing  staggers  the  ImaKinatlon. 

On  January  7.  1943.  the  Nichols  Committee 
to  Investigate  Air  Accident.'^  filed  its  final  re- 
port with  the  Congre.ss.  I  want  to  rend  to 
you  a  few  paragraphs  from  that  report.  I 
quote: 

"While  the  committee  can  at  this  time 
Bay  but  little  concerning  new  designs  In  the 
field  of  transport  aircraft.  It  can  at  least 
hint,  from  its  observations  in  the  leading 
aircraft  plants  of  the  country,  that  this  whole 
Industry  will  be  revolutionized  after  the 
present  war  and  that  it  will  become  one  of 
the  great  industries  of   this  country. 

Your  committee  has  been  permitted  to 
Tlew  the  airplanes  now  u'.der  construction 
and  to  .'^ee  the  design.s  of  other  aircraft  which 
are  In  the  blueprint  "^taee.  Some  of  the  e 
are  so  revolutlonnry  and  of  such  military 
Blgnlflcance  that  we  cannot  divulge  the  full 
facts,  even  to  the  Cont;re«s  We  can  only 
hope  that  you  will  believe  us  when  we  say 
that  the  future  .security  and  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  may  depend  upon 
your  wllUngne.ss  to  give  wholehearted  and 
constructive  cooperation  to  civil  aviation 
now.  Very  seriou>^ly  we  sav  to  you  that  that 
nation  which  is  best  prepared  to  ei^.ter  wor'd 
air  conim- rce  c^n  a  laref  and  effective  scale 
at  the  end  of  this  war  may  be  the  first  nation 
to  recover  U«  economic  stability. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  po.^t-wnr 
period  and  to  advance  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  international  air  commerce. 
The  foundation  stones  are  many.  For 
example,  may  we  venture  to  say  that  the  day 
Is  not  far  distant  when  Fairbanks.  Ala.ska. 
will  be  one  of  the  great  aviation  centers  of 
North  America.  Throurh  this  gateway  the 
air  commerce  of  the  United  States.  India. 
Asia,  and  Russia  will  pass  over  the  Arctic 
Circle  comparable  to  the  manner  in  which  air 
trafflc  now  passes  through  Miami.  Fla  .  to 
and  from  the  West  Indies.  Central  and 
South  America,  and  Africa.  Other  points 
not  now  regarded  as  Important  will  become 
air  trafflc  centers  It  is  highly  Important 
that  careful  preparation  be  made  fur  the 
great  air  commerce  of  the  future. 


Recent  history  proves  the  absolute  neces- 
si*y  for  a  going  aircraft  Indu-stry  In  con- 
stant operation.  In  order  that  the  productive 
capacity  may  be  available  at  all  times,  that 
can  be  turned  qjlckly  Into  mass  production 
of  combut  and  transport  aircraft  to  meet 
the  exigencies  a;id  requirements  of  an  ade- 
quate national  defense.  It  is  the  consid- 
ered opinion  of  your  com.mittee  that  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  our  Govern- 
ment fostering  a  strong  and  ever-expanding 
civil  and  comme:clal  aviation  program. 

Tliose  air  ex[>erts  who  have  given  lf)ng 
study  to  the  matter  feel  sure  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  air  transportation  are  practically 
unlimited.  Aftc:-  the  war  there  will  be  mil- 
lions of  persons  who  will  purchase  things 
tliey  have  never  bought  before.  No  people 
and  no  marke';i  will  be  Inaccessible  Air 
traffic  will  affect  what  they  eat  In  China  and 
India,  their  livir.g  conditions,  the  hours  they 
work.  It  will  Indu.'itrlalire  small  and  remote 
places  with  wealth  that  have  not  been  suc- 
C(s.^fully  developed  because  of  travel  diffi- 
culties. In  turn,  all  of  this  air  activity  the 
w  irld  over  will  aave  the  effect  of  Increasing 
tiic  Intensity  ol  air  travel  over  the  United 
Slates.  For  ex:.mple.  let  us  look  at  an  air 
rcute  from  Chicago  to  Calcutta,  by  way  of 
New  York,  the  Azores,  Casablanca.  Cairo. 
B isra.  and  Karachi.  This  route  would  be- 
come rich  territory  and  would  consume  but 
40  hours  in  its  completion.  It  would  be  fed 
by  lines  running  down  from  Spain.  France, 
lialy,  the  B.ilkans.  and  A.';i.i  Minor  and  run- 
ning up  the  length  of  Africa,  as  well  as  from 
Soi;th  America. 

Once  more.  Is  this  fanciful  dreaming?  No; 
it  Is  not.  Proof  is  available  Several  months 
ago  our  Air  Transport  Command  under  Grn. 
Harold  L.  G.ortjo  wa^  already  operating 
6;>.000  miles  of  route.  This  mileage  is  being 
greatly  increased  this  year  while  the  number 
ol  trip^  IS  being  Increased  by  several  hundii  d 
pfrcent.  The  Air  Transport  Command  flies 
the  North  Atlantic  to  the  United  Kingdom  by 
alternative  routes:  It  files  from  the  United 
States  to  Chungking,  via  Brazil,  Africa.  Ara- 
bia, and  India,  with  spurs  running  up  to 
French  North  Africa,  Cairo,  and  Iran.  It  has 
developed  and  expanded  routes  to  the  south- 
west Pacific,  and  through  Canada  to  Alaska, 

The  time  is  not  far  removed  when  you  will 
see  overnight  sleeper  service  between  Ni  w 
York  and  London,  and  between  Chicago  and 
B.'rlln.  This  will  be  comparable  to  the  pres- 
ent overnight  rail  sleeper  service  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  All  of  these  things 
aie  possible  but  not  without  overcoming 
some  handicaps.  So  let  us  Uxik  for  a  nio- 
nent  at  only  one  phase  of  the  competitive 
sluatlon. 

When  the  British  Empire  Is  restored.  Brit- 
ish planes  will  be  able  to  fly  aroimd  the 
world  without  ever  landing  outside  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  or  Commonwealth  They  would 
h.ive  circumnavigated  the  globe  before  tlie 
war  If  we  had  not  denied  all  foreign  planes 
pe:ml.%;on  to  land  In  the  Hawaiian  Lslands. 
Hawaii  IS  our  tr\imp  card  in  commercial  avl- 
ai  Ion  in  the  Pacific.  But  it  would  be  possible, 
If  extremely  expensive,  for  the  Britist  to  skip 
Hawaii  by  one  long  jump  from  Vancouver, 
Britifrh  Columbia,  to  Christmas  Island. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  everywhere  we 
go  we  must  obtain  perml.ssion.  To  fly  the 
shf-rt  polr.r  route.s  we  must  have  the  '■  insent 
of  Canada  and.  In  most  Instances,  of  Russia, 
To  fly  the  great  circle  from  Chicago  to  CmI- 
cvitta  or  Bombay.  w»»  would  require  permis- 
sion to  land  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  fly  Its 
full  length,  to  'raverse  Klnkiang  and  Tibet, 
and  finally  to  land  in  Calcutta 

Will  the  Rn?j  ians  permit  the  commercial 
planes  of  other  nations  to  fly  across  Russian 
territory?  And  would  the  British,  go  long 
a^  they  have  any  Influence  In  India,  permit  a 
polar  route  from  the  United  States  through 
Russia  to  develop  to  the  nn mediate  disad- 
vantage of    an    emplr«    route    from    Great 


Britain  through  the  Mediterranean  and  Mid- 
dle East? 

The  above  olTers  only  a  few  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved  before  we  can  expect  to  get  an 
even  break  with  our  now  allies  who.  tomor- 
row, will  be  our  competitors  It  should  be 
ample  proof  to  all  thinking  Americana  that 
now  is  the  time  to  start  laying  plans  for  the 
settlement  of  these  aggravating  problem*. 
And  unless  they  arc  solved  at  the  peace  table, 
God  pity  us.  And  you  may  kiss  good-bye  any 
return  that  you  expected  from  the  money 
that  we  have  given  away,  and  loaned,  to  our 
world-power  allies. 
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Who  Is  To  Blame  for  Inaction  on 
Pay-As- You-Go  Taxation? 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW    YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  REED  Oi  New  York.  Mr.  Spetcker, 
now  that  both  the  Ways  and  M  ?ari3 
Committee  bill  and  the  Ruml  pay-as- 
we-e?,rn  plan  have  oeen  rejected  by  the 
Hou.se.  an  attempt  Is  being  mad'?  to 
blame  Repubhcans  for  the  failure  ol  the 
House  to  take  any  positive  action  on  the 
subject.     But  what  are  the  facts? 

The  committee  bill  came  up  for  con- 
sideration in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  Ruml -Carlson  bill  was  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  bill.  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  off -"red 
the  Robertson-Porand  plan  or  any  other 
compromise  mea.sure  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Carlson  substitute,  but  the  si>on- 
sors  of  the?e  compromi.se  measures  de- 
liberately chose  not  to  do  so.  preferring 
to  wait  until  the  Rimil-Carlson  bill  was 
out  of  the  way.  The  only  choice,  tncn, 
was  between  the  Ruml-Carlson  plan  and 
the  committee  bill.  The  Hou.se,  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  adopted  the  Carl- 
son substitute.  The  Committee  of  the 
Whole  then  ro.se  and  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  Carlson 
amendment.  On  a  roll-call  vote,  the 
Carlson  amendment   was  rejected. 

At  that  point,  it  would  have  been  pos- 
.sible  for  the  House  to  have  gone  back 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  consid- 
ered various  substitute  measures  for  the 
committee  bill.  But  what  happened? 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Cooper],  moved  the  previous  question  on 
the  committee  bill,  and  thus  any  possbil- 
ity  of  offtrinfj  any  compromise  measures 
was  cut  off.  The  Democratic  leader:ihip 
on  the  W.iys  and  Means  Committee  ap- 
parently felt  they  had  the  votes  to  i:x"s 
the  committee  bill  and  therefore  did  not 
want  to  give  supporters  of  the  Robert son- 
Forand  substitute  or  any  other  compro- 
mise measure  a  chance  to  offer  their  pro- 
posals. 

When  the  time  came  to  vote  the  com- 
mittee bill  up  or  down,  the  Republican 
minority  offered  a  motion  to  recorrmit 
the  entire  subject  to  the  Ways  and  Mt  ans 
Committee.  Tliis  had  the  effect  of  kill- 
ing the  hopelessly  unsatisfactory  com- 


mittee bin  and  at  the  same  time  paved 
the  way  for  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Such  reconsideration  is  now 
blocked  by  the  unyielding  attitude  of  the 
chairman,  who  has  refused  to  call  the 
committee  together  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter anew. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  their  efforts  to  bring 
out  a  real  pay-as-we-earn  tax  bill  as  de- 
sired by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people,  and  will  re.sist  the 
effort  of  the  Democratic  majority  to  post- 
pone or  ignore  this  pressing  issue. 


Wage  and  Price  Stabilization 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  a  word  oi  commendation  of  Mr. 
William  Green,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Murray,  president  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  It  is  reported 
in  this  morning's  papers  that,  instead  of 
asking  the  President  to  raise  wages,  they 
have  asked  him  to  lower  prices. 

Their  request  is  a  just  one.  They 
have,  in  effect,  asked  that  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Price  Control  Act  of 
October  2,  1942.  for  the  stabilization  of 
wages  and  prices,  be  adhered  to  and 
rigidly  enforced. 

Mr.  Green  is  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Post  as  saying: 

If  wage  stabilization  is  to  be  a  part  of  this 
program,  price  Etabillzation  must  be  parallel. 

In  those  words  he  expressed  the  very 
essence  and  purpose  of  the  Price  Control 
Act. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  when  I 
was  privileged  to  address  the  House  on 
September  22  of  last  year,  at  which  time 
we  were  considering  the  price-control 
bill.  I  stated  that  the  bill  set  up  two 
hitching  posts:  parity  for  farm  prices, 
and  existing  wage  levels  for  wage  earners 
or  real  wages.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
read  the  remarks  I  made  at  that  time: 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  It  Is  Just 
a.s  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  wage 
earner  as  to  the  farmer  If  parity  gets  out  of 
adjustment.  True,  one  or  the  other  may 
profit  for  a  period,  but  it  Is  Inevitable  that 
there  will  be  a  readjustment  If  farm  prices 
advance  ever  parity,  the  wage  earner's  dol- 
lar will  buy  less,  hence  his  real  wages  are 
lower.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wages  Increase 
too  rapidly,  parity  gets  "out  of  kilter"  as  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned  because  m.anufac- 
tured  articles  increase  In  price  to  cover  wage 
raises. 

What  usually  occurs,  particularly  In  times 
cf  intense  business  activity,  is  that  a  rise  in 
wages  causes  farm  prices  to  advance  in  their 
turn,  and  this  is  followed  by  another  Increase 
in  wages.  The  process  continues,  one  ratch- 
eting the  other  up,  with  the  recipient,  either 


the  farmer  or  the  wage  earner,  really  gaining 
nolhlng  at  all.  Each  may  have  mere  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  but  they  will  not  purchase  any 
more  needed  articles. 

By  their  request  that  prices  be  lowered 
Instead  of  wages  being  increased,  Mr. 
Green  and  Mr.  Murray  recognize  the  in- 
timate interrelationship  between  prices 
and  wages.  They  are  looking  at  our 
economy  as  a  closely  knit  unit  and  not 
solely  at  wages  in  terms  of  dollars. 

I  have  vigorously  opposed  the  repeated 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  rew  rite 
the  established  definition  of  parity  prices 
for  agriculttiral  products,  and  I  have 
vigorously  opposed  attempts  of  agricul- 
tural interests  to  raise  farm  prices.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  President  will  veto,  and 
I  feel  confident  he  will,  the  so-called 
Bankhead  bill.  I  wi  h  that  the  farming 
interests  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  two 
great  labor  leaders  and  recognize  that 
stabilization,  the  prevention  of  inflation 
chaos,  requires  that  we  keep  the  hitching 
posts  of  parity  prices  and  real  wages,  set 
up  in  the  Price  Control  Act  of  October  2, 
1942,  firm  and  imyielding. 


Fuel  Rationing; 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MASSACHUSETTL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  2,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  last  evening's  Washington 
Star,  Mr.  Wilson,  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  in  his  col- 
loquy with  Mr.  Powers,  said  that  fuel 
rationing  could  be  terminated  ii  we  have 
normal  conditions,  if  the  second  and  last 
length  of  the  20-inch  hne  from  the  Mid- 
dle West  to  the  east  coast  is  finished, 
and  if  the  program  of  conversion  of  oil 
to  coal  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  promised  last 
summer  that  we  would  have  enough  fuel 
oil  this  year  on  the  east  coast,  but  that 
promise  was  not  fulfilled.  Promises  do 
not  keep  people  warm.  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  unless  we  have  a  third  pipe  line 
to  the  east  coast.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  conditions  will  be  nor- 
mal. Certainly  in  wartime  conditions 
are  not  normal.  We  have  had  very  great 
suffering  becaiise  of  shortage  of  oil  in 
New  England  LUd  all  over  the  east  coast. 
That  must  not  occur  again.  It  is  in- 
credible to  me  that  action  is  not  taken 
to  insure  a  full  supply  of  oil  in  order  to 
keep  us  w'arm  and  to  keep  industries  in 
operation.  Mr.  Wilson  also  stated  that 
there  mtist  be  more  conversion  from  oil 
to  coal  in  order  to  have  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  oil.  In  many  instances  that  can- 
not be  done.  I  hope  you  all  will  unite  in 
helpin^  us  secure  another  pipe  line. 

The  news  article  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 


rtrEx-on.  rationing  can  be  txuminatis.  hxak- 

ING     IS     TOLD REQUIREMENTS     MUST    REUAIN 

NORMAL    TO    ALLOW    LITTING    OF    DAN,    WILSON 
SATS 

Testimony  of  a  high  Petroleum  Adminis- 
tration official  that  fuel -oil  rationing  In  the 
Blast  would  be  unnecessary  next  winter — pro- 
vided requirements  remain  'normal"— has 
been  made  public  by  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

The  witness.  George  A,  Wilson,  of  the  Office 
of  Director  of  Transportation.  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War.  told  the  committee  ni 
reply  to  questioning  by  Representative 
Powers.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  that  fuel- 
oil  requirements  could  be  met  without  ra- 
tioning, unless  unforeseen  demands  devel- 
oped. The  testimony  was  disclosed  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Powers.  In  order  clearly  to  establish 
Mr.  Wilson's  meaning,  asked: 

"Mr.  Wilson,  we  are  at  liberty  to  sUte  on 
the  floor  or  publicly  that  with  the  completion 
of  your  two  pipe  lines  from  Texas  to  the  east 
coast,  plus  existing  tank-car  facilities  that 
the  present  gasoline  rationing  system  in  the 
East  will  be  definitely  taken  care  of  and 
enough  oil  will  be  delivered  to  the  east  coast 
next  winter  without  fuel-oU  rationing?" 

Tn  answer  to  that.  Mr.  Powers."  Mr.  Wilson 
replied.  "I  would  say  that  on  the  completion 
of  the  2  new  large-diameter  pine  lines,  the 
24-lnch  and  the  20-lnch.  all  of  the  way  from 
Texas  through  to  the  east  coast,  which  would 
provide  approximately  535.000  barrels  delivery 
per  day  by  thoee  2  lines,  plus  continued 
use  of  tank  cars,  existing  pipe  lines,  and  exist- 
ing or  under-constructlon  Inland  waterways 
equipment,  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
full  east-coast  petroleum  requirements  on  a 
basis  of  continuing  gasoline  rationing,  sub- 
sUntlally  as  It  now  is  (March  16.  before  the 
A  coupons  were  devaluated  50  percent),  and 
supply  normal  requirements  of  fuel  oil  and 
other  petroleum  requirements  for  domestic 
and  offshore  use." 

"Without  rationing  of  fuel  oil?"  Mr.  Powtrs 
asked. 

"That  Is  what  I  mean  by  normal  require- 
ments," replied  Mr,  Wilson.  'If  the  require- 
ments, due  to  some  presently  unforeseen  con- 
dition, increased,  of  course,  our  estlmat« 
would  be  out  of  balance  by  that  much. 

"And  my  answer  also  takes  Into  considera- 
tion the  program  of  conversion  from  petro- 
leum to  coal,  which  is  now  under  way  and 
which  already  has  been  accomplished  to  the 
amount  of  approximately  a  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  per  day," 

Later  it  was  disclosed  that  the  24-lnch  pipe 
line  is  to  be  completed  by  July  4.  this  year, 
and  the  20-lnch  line  by  December,  if  the 
extension  to  the  East  Is  approved  by  the 
War  Production  Board  and  materials  made 
available. 


Discriminatory  Freigbt  Rates 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  rail  trans- 
portation in  this  coimtry  there  has  been 
a  marked  discrimination  in  freight  rates 
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BRain.st  the  South  and  Midwest  in  favor 
of  the  E:\.st.  This  discrimination  has 
been  forcibly  broueht  to  our  attention  by 
the  Board  of  Invc.sligalion  and  Re.searcli 
provided  for  In  the  Tran.sportation  Act 
of  1940.  in  its  report  of  March  30. 1943.  A 
majority  of  the  Board  in  its  recommen- 
dations  state  that  it  is  in  tlie  interests  of 
tlie  proper  dc\ cun'nicnt  ol'  the  country  as 
a  whole  that  there  should  be  established 
a  uniform  classification  of  freight  and  a 
uniform  .'^cale  of  class  rates  for  applica- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  tl^.rout;hout 
the  United  States.  They  recommend 
that  Congress  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  derlaring  this  to  be  a 
fact  and  directinR  the  Commission  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  act  with  a  view  of  carrying  oat  the 
declaration. 

The  existing  discrimination  of  freipht 
ratet.  has  made  it  impossible  for  Nebraska 
and  the  other  Midwestern  States  beyond 
the  Mi.ssissippi.  and  the  Southern  States 
to  develop  small  manufacturing  plants 
for  processing  their  raw  materials  and 
shipping  the  finished  products  into  the 
Eastern  and  far  Western  States.  In  Ne- 
braska we  have  tlie  raw  materials  for 
processing  food,  for  making  alcohol  from 
which  to  make  synthetic  rubber,  for 
makins  plastics  and  leather  Roods.  We 
have  ample  p<>wer  from  our  newly  devel- 
oped hydroelectric  plants.  We  have 
ample  transportation  facilities,  both  rail 
and  highway,  and  when  the  war  is  over 
will  have  a  great  new  network  of  air- 
ports. Thousands  of  men  and  women 
are  t)einK  trained  in  factory  techniques 
In  the  many  war  plants  that  now  dot  the 
State.  The  one  great  thinR  we  lack  is 
fair  freight  rates.  To  me  this  is  a  grave 
condition  and  should  be  speedily  cor- 
rected. I  expect  to  introtiuce  legislation 
which  will  compel  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  wipe  out  these  dis- 
criminations. 


Board  of  Legal  Examiners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie 
Record,  I  include  the  following  commu- 
cation  and  resolution  from  the  American 
Bar  Association: 

Ameiucan  B.\r  Association, 

Chicago.  Ill  .  March  31.  194:^ 
To  the  hcmorablr  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  o/  Rcpreseniatites  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States 

Because  of  the  vital  interest  which  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  in  the  selec- 
tion of  adequately  trained,  able,  and  experi- 
enced lawyers  in  the  Government  service, 
the  matter  of  the  passage  of  H.   R.   1025   has 

been  considered  by  the  house  of  delegate* 
of  the  association  at  a  meeting  held  In  Clil- 
cairo  on  March  29  and  30,  which  adopted  the 
enclosed  resolution. 

In  view  of  the  immediate  Importance  of 
the  matter,  we   take   the   liberty  of  sending 


you  a  copy  for  your  omslderatlon  and  express 
the  hojje  that  this  bill  may  have  your  eup- 
p  irt   and   receive   the   approval    of   Congress 
wl;cn  It  is  considered  on  April  5.  next. 
Respectfully, 

Harrt  S.  Knight. 

Secretary. 

Whereas  there  has  been  created  within  the 
Uni  cd  States  Civil  Service  Commission  a 
board  of  legal  examiners  which,  acting  In 
consultation  with  the  Commission,  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  developing  and  admlnLs- 
tering  the  merit  system  for  lawyers  in  tlie 
employ  of  the  United  States  Oovernment; 
and 

Where:ia  this  board  received  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1843  and  ha»  thereby 
been  enabled  to  develop  its  program  to  the 
point  of  demonstrating  fully  Its  value  to  the 
Government  and  Its  significance  to  the  legal 
profession:    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  now  con.sldering 
legislation  to  give  specific  Ktatutory  authori- 
zation to  the  board,  the  pas.-^ape  of  which 
has  been  mnde  a  condition  of  further  appro- 
priations for  the  work  of  the  board:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Congress  be  and  It  Is 
hereby  petitioned  to  adopt  the  legislation 
above  mentioned  (H  R  1025)  and  to  make 
necessary  apprepriatUMis  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  of  said  board. 


The  Labor  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASsArHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  I,  1943 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
William  H.  O'Brien,  former  president, 
Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  and  oldest 
member  in  Boston  of  the  labor  movement 
in  point  of  membership; 

It  Is  not  ;o  very  long  ago  that  the  factory 
Windows  were  whitewashed,  the  factory  bell 
ttiUed  at  5:30  and  at  6:30  the  workers 
trekked  into  the  null  and  trekked  cut  at  6  30 
at  night.  E  ght  months  of  the  year  (if  they 
worked)  thty  trekked  in  in  darkness  and 
trekked  cut  In  darkness 

All  over  the  Industrial  and  mining  centers 
the  employer  owned  the  tenement  houses  ad- 
jacent to  the  mine,  or  the  miU,  and  owned 
the  stores  where  the  worker  traded.  Into 
those  factories  and  mills  trekked  women  and 
children  of  tender  age  to  work  long  hours 
under  un.sanltary  conditions.  Child  labt)r. 
the  sweatshops,  low  wages,  long  hours,  unsan- 
itary working  and  housing  conditions  began 
to  be  recognized  as  outsUnding  social  evils 
that  mui-t  te  wiped  out.  but  little  progress 
was  made  until  the  organlration  of  the 
knights  of  labor  and  then  the  flyht  was  on. 
Prcgres.^  was  slow,  but  there  was  a  gradual 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  two 
parties  at  interest,  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee there  was  a  third  party  whf>9e  inter- 
est was  as  great.  If  not  greater,  than  both 
employer  and  employees,  and  that  third  party 
was  the  general  public  In  every  community, 
where   these  conditions  existed 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  suc- 
ceeded the  Knights  of  Labt^r.  and  tock  up 
the  fight  under  craft  organization  It  has 
been  a  long,  hard  flght  to  establii^h  decent 
working  conditions  In  shop,  factory,  and 
mine,  and  In  the  white-collar  establishments. 


But  when  one  visualizes,  as  only  we  old- 
timers  ciui,  and  recalls  the  struggle  for  a  few 
more  hours  of  Ood's  eimshine  and  th"  home 
for  all.  but  particularly  for  the  women  and 
children,  and  a  more  equitable  drislon  of 
the  frulta  of  their  toll,  the  wiping  out  of  the 
sweatshop,  child  labor,  the  company  stores, 
and  tenements,  decent  working  and  sanitary 
conditions,  the  ripht  to  Join  thclt  fellow- 
woikers  In  crgaiuzt  d  eflcrt  to  Irirg  about 
these  results,  we  wonder  just  what  \vpuld  he 
the  condition  of  this  country  today  if  thes« 
ftshts  had  not  been  made  and  won  I  have 
always  believed  that  no  strike  for  these  con- 
ditions wa*  ever  lost. 

Eut  the  flght  will  never  l>e  over  so  long 
as  there  Is  an  employer  of  labor  v.ho  still 
ri^tr;irds  Inbrx  as  a  chattel,  or  who  still  says, 
th   re   Is  nothing    to   Arbitrate. 

There  Is  plenty  of  loose  criticism  iilmed  at 
organl7ed  labor  todav  with  the  very  evident 
purpose  of  creating  a  backfire  against  unions 
because  of  strike,?  by  both  b:e  lah'  -  Rrfiins 
In  defense  work  Every  efTc  rt  sh;  uld  be 
made  to  settle  labor  request.s  for  a  fair  dl- 
vls'on  of  the  lnrreas«-d  pr -fits  that  have 
come  to  employer.'!  through  defen."'e  contracts 
without  a  strike  and  the  employe™  should 
be  even  more  anxious  than  the  employee  to 
do  the  rlpht  thing  It  does  seetn  tlint  with 
so  many  conciliation  board •» — local.  8'ate.  and 
Federal— thf-re  .'hould  be  few.  if  any  strikes. 
Of  course.  It  must  be  agreed  that  If  lal)or 
doesn't  get  Ita  fair  share  of  lncrease.1  proflt.i 
while  the  going  la  good  It  will  never  get  it 
when  the  rush  Is  over.  While  I  ho'd  no  brief 
for  any  party  or  individual  and  with  no  az 
to  grind.  I  think  I  can  state,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  that  labor,  as  a  whole,  un- 
skilled, skilled,  and  white  collar,  has  made 
greater  progress  under  President  Roof«evelt  In 
the  past  10  years,  than  in  the  flf  ty-odd  yeara 
preceding.  Eut  labf}r  divided  can  never  hold 
those  gains  and  If  they  are  stlJl  split  when 
this  bloody  thing  Is  over  they  will  take  an 
awful  licking  Not  we  of  tlits  generation  but 
generations  yet  unborn,  will  be  able  to 
understand  ai-sd  appreciate  whut  has  been 
done  since  the  President  closed  the  banks 
after  4  617  bank.i  had  shut  their  d  xirs.  In- 
volving nearly  $2.000  000  000.  pr?ventlng 
bloody  days  in  our  great  Industrial  centers, 
and  lnaui:;urat;ng  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian scheme  the  world  has  ever  known 
which  broucht  hope  and  comfort  Into  the 
homes  of  millions  of  unemployed  workers 
and  their  families  who  had  gone  th  cugh  4 
long  years  of  .mfTerlne.  almost  to  despair. 

But  thank  God  and  the  relief  program  we 
have  come  through  the  crisis  and  w.*  would 
be  unworthy  of  cur  lln'jage  and  our  great 
heritage  If  for  one  moment  we  doubted  our 
ability  to  carry  on  to  even  a  greater  moral 
victory  and  a  greater  material  bucccm  than 
we  have  ever  enjoyed  as  a  Nation,  and  to 
continue  as  the  abiding  place  only  cf  those 
who  believe  in  a  government  of  law.  where 
all  the  problems  that  affect  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  will  continue  to  be  settled  by  the 
ballot  and  not  the  bullet,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve there  are  better  countries  in  which  to 
live  should  pack  up  and  get  out  of  this  coun- 
try that  has  fed  them  and  Pheitered  them 
from  the  bloody  mess  of  Europe. 


Confiscation  of  Fireannt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREijENTATIVKS 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  BREHM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reU- 
abiy  inlormed  tliat  there  is  a  movemeni 
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on  foot  to  collect  all  firearms  and  am- 
munition from  the  civilian  population 
on  the  plea  that  the  Coast  Guard  and 
merchant  marine  need  them.  This  is 
not  compatible  with  the  editorials  we 
read,  stating  that  we  have  enough  guns 
and  ammunition  to  last  an  army  of 
11.000,000  for  10  years'  combat  duty. 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  sending  a  representative 
throughout  the  country  canceling  gov- 
ernmental contracts  for  such  material. 

This  impresses  me  as  being  another 
step  in  the  disarmament  of  civilians  as 
occurred  In  Germany,  France,  and  other 
occupied  countries. 

I  am  not  a  i)essimist.  nor  a  calamity 
howler,  nor  has  my  imagination  run 
viid.  But  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
this  proposed  iJrogram  of  confiscation 
and  the  bill  now  before  us  might  not 
eventually  lock  step  and  prove  to  be 
country  cotisins,  which  we  might  un- 
wittingly and  innocently  accept  into  our 
household,  only  to  later  regret  it.  as  did 
the  man  in  Aesop's  Fables  who  warmed 
the  cold  rattlesnake  because  of  sympathy 
and  was  later  bitten  as  his  reward. 


Churchill  on  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2,  1943 
Mr   GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  1 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  March  31.  1943: 

CHCRCHnj.    ON    INrLATlON 

Premier  Chuichills  address  of  Sunday.  May 
21.  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Morgenthau,  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.     Said  ChurchUl: 

"Britain  holds  unswervingly  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  sound  and  strong  currency,  to  a 
steady  and  fair  continuity  of  values  for  the 
guarantee  of  faith  between  man  and  man  and 
between  the  Individual  and  the  state: 

'Britain  discards  as  false  any  theory  that 
pounds,  shilling,  and  pence  are  meaningless 
symtols. 

•'Britain  holds  that  the  savings  of  the  na- 
tion arising  from  the  thrift,  skill,  or  devotion 
cf  Individuals  are  sacred; 

■'Brltalns  very  national  life  Is  built  around 
them,  and  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  re- 
deem its  faith  In  an  equal  degree  of  value." 

Britain  Is  doing  a  much  better  Job  of  man- 
aging her  finances  than  the  United  States. 
To  begin  with  she  Is  spending  only  91  to  our 
$3  She  Is  paying  a  large  share  of  the  cost 
ci  the  war  as  s-he  goes  along.  She  Is  holding 
down  her  national  debt  through  high  tax 
levies.  Churchill  Is  well  aware  of  the  perils 
of  Inflation.  Winning  the  war  Is  not  enough. 
The  Integrity  of  British  money  is  of  superla- 
tive importance 

Our  natlona  debt  Is  now  soaring  to  two 
hundred  and  ten  billions.  That  will  be  tl,615 
for  every  American.  During  the  first  World 
War  It  went  no  higher  than  thirty  billions. 
We  were  reducing  that  war  debt  at  the  rate 
o  a  billion  dollars  a  year  until  the  stock 
panic  hit  us  with  full  force  In  1929  and 
1930  From  that  da^  to  this  we  have  never 
balanced  our  budget. 


We  have  never  balanced  It  because  we  went 
in  for  paternalism  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  from  1930  to  IMC  our  national 
debt  climbs  at  an  average  rate  of  three 
billions  a  year.  We  went  into  the  first 
World  War  with  a  debt  of  only  one  billion. 
We  went  into  this  one  with  a  debt  of  over 
fifty  billions.  And  all  this  In  a  time  of 
profound  peace. 

The  saddest  thing  which  could  happen 
to  any  country  is  to  cheapen  Its  money. 
This  reduces  or  wipes  out  the  savings  of  the 
masses.  Every  life-Insurance  policy  calls 
for  the  payment  of  a  number  of  dollars  re- 
gardless of  their  value.  The  face  value  of 
the  pollclea  now  in  force  Is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  billions.  Prudent  men  and 
women  have  for  years  been  Investing  their 
savings  In  life  insurance.  In  the  years  gone 
by  those  were  hard-earned,  sound  dollars, 
and  Bound  dollars  are  what  the  beneficiaries 
should  get  when  the  policies  become  due  and 
payable.  Britain  and  the  United  States 
should  remember  what  Inflation  did  to  Ger- 
many following  the  first  war. 

"Britain  holds  that  the  savings  of  the 
nation  arising  from  the  thrift,  skill,  or  de- 
votion of  individuals  are  sacred,"  said 
Churchill.  Most  of  the  American  savings  are 
going  into  War  bonds  The  American  people 
want  those  t>onds  redeemed  In  dollars  of 
equal  value  to  those  they  bought  their  bonds 
with. 

We  cannot  call  a  halt  now  on  spending. 
We  have  to  see  this  war  through.  But  we  can 
call  a  halt  on  waste.  We  can  stop  Treasury 
raiding.  We  can  stop  subsidizing  this  group 
or  that  group.  We  must  explode  the  fallacy 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  Government's 
purse. 

As  a  hedge  against  inflation  we  have  l>een 
hoarding  gold  until  we  now  have  some 
•20.000.000.000  worth  of  It.  But  when  we 
increased  this- gold  from  Its  former  price  of 
921  an  ounce  to  $35  an  ounce  we  marked  up 
Its  value  60  percent.  When  we  did  this  the 
rest  of  the  world  went  off  the  gold  standard 

and   until  the  gold  standard   is  restored  as  a 

med:um  of  international  exchange  our  gold 
hoard  is  only  a  useless  pile  of  yellow  metal. 

The  New  Deal  does  business  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  size  of  the  national  debt  means 
nothing — that  we  owe  the  money  to  our- 
selves. This  is  what  the  President  has  said. 
Please  get  this.  It  means  that  when  we  lend 
the  money  to  ourselves  we  will  have  to  pay  it 
back  to  ourselves.     This  is  pure  casuistry. 

Economically  speaking,  there  is  nothing 
more  desirable  to  any  nation  than  what  Mr. 
Churchill  calls  "a  sound  and  strong  cur- 
rency." "a  steady  and  fair  continuity  of 
values,"  "a  guaranty  of  faith  between  man 
and  man  and  between  the  individual  and  the 
state." 

We  hope  those  words  were  heard  In  the 
White  House  and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 


Indiana  Legislature  Urges  Congress  To 
Pass  Anti-Poll-Tax  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  extended  me  by  the  House, 
I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record  herewith 
the  text  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  cf  Indiana 


memorializing  Congress  to  enact  anti- 
poll  tax  legislation: 

Senate  Enrolled  Concurrent  Resolution  3 
Concurrent   resolution    memorializing   Con- 
gress  to  pass  legislation  abollahing  the  poll 
tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  Stotes 
are  engaged  in  a  war  to  determine  whether 
or  not  democracy  as  a  principle  of  govern- 
ment shall  continue  to  exist;  and 

Whereaa  In  the  heart  of  democracy  one  of 
the  baaic  fights  of  this  war  1«  the  right  of 
the  people  to  cast  the  twUot  and  vote  for  a 
government  of  their  own  choosing;  and 

Whereas  there  are  certain  SUtes  of  the 
United  SUtes  which  have  laws,  commonly 
called  "poll  tax  laws."  whereby  a  portion  of 
their  citizens,  becatise  of  their  financial  con- 
dition, are  prevented  from  casting  theur 
ballot;   and 

Whereas  a  bill  was  introduced  In  the  Na- 
tional Congress  making  such  laws  Inopera- 
tive;  and 

Whereas  Indiana's  representatives  in  the 
National  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  such 
measure:  Therefore 

Section  1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  eighty-third  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  {the  house  of  representa- 
tives concurring) ,  That  Congress  be  and  is 
hereby  petitioned  and  urged  to  pass  the  nec- 
essary legislation  abolishing  the  payment  of 
poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  is 
hereby  Instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  each  of  the  United  States  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  In- 
diana. 


Additional  Aid   for   General   MacArthor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  ELLISON 

or  MAKTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  ELLISON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  insert  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
Resolution  No.  1454,  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  of  March 
22,  1943,  urging  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  give  General  MacArthur  the  im- 
mediate aid  he  asks  to  pursue  war  in  the 
Pacific  : 

Resolution  1454 

Resolution  urging  the  United  States  Congress 
to  give  General  MacArthur  the  Immediate 
aid  he  asks  to  pursue  war  in  the  Pacific 

Whereas  numerous  military  authorities  are 
constantly  stressing  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  menace  in  the  Pacific  area  is  grow- 
ing more  acute  and  is  a  constant  threat  to  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  to  the  p>eople 
of  the  State  of  California;   and 

Whereas  Baltimore  has  often  been  desig- 
nated as  an  enemy  military  target  of  tne 
greatest  Importance  and  would,  therefore,  be 
In  great  immediate  danger  from  enemy  at- 
tack In  the  event  of  Invasion;  and 

Whereas  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthiu".  a  former 
Baltlmorean,  has  pleaded  with  the  authorities 
of  our  Nation  for  a  greater  number  of  air- 
craft and  more  of  the  Implements  of  war  to 
defend  the  vast  territory  under  his  command 
and  to  win  from  the  Japanese  hordes  the 
Battle  of  the  Pacific;  and 

Whereas,  numerous  civic  leaders  and  men 
and  women  of  national  prominence  have  re- 
quested again  and  again  that  our  Govern- 
ment authorities  heed  General  MacArtbur's 
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request  for  additional  supplies  of  war  and 
reallie  the  danger  of  delay;  Now,  thereXore. 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore, 
That  we  hereby  recommend  to  the  Conp-ess 
cf  the  United  States  of  America  that  General 
MacAr-.hurs  request  for  Immediate  aid  for 
pursuing  the  war  in  the  Pacific  be  granted; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  city 
council  be  and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to  send  a 
C(^py  of  this  resolution  to  His  Excellency, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  Statca  of  America  and  Commander  m 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  to  Hon.  Frank 
Knux.  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  to  Hon  L  Stira- 
fion.  Secretary  of  War;  to  Htm  George  L. 
Radcllffe  and  Hon.  Millard  E.  Tydings,  Sena- 
tors from  Maryland:  and  to  Hon  Thomas 
D'Alesandro,  Jr.  and  Hon.  Daniel  Ellison. 
M'Mubcrs  of  Congrfss  from  Baltimore,  and 
respectfully  .suggest  that  they  give  every  pos- 
sible assistance  in  furthering  any  effort  re- 
quired to  grant  immediate  military  aid  to 
General  MacArthur  to  the  extent  required  by 
him. 


We  Are  Proud 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAi.iroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATU'ES 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  will  give  all  who  read 
the  sort  of  Inspiration  regarding  our 
country  which  all  of  lis  need  today,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  herewith  a 
poem  entitled  "We  Are  Proud,"  which 
was  read  on  the  radio  program  One 
Man's  Family  in  1941.  The  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  has  been  good  enough 
to  grant  permission  for  this  to  be  done: 

WI  ARI  PROUD  ' 

1  am  filled  with  courage  and  determination. 

I  am  filled  with  pride. 

Not  the  vain  pnde  of  possession  but  the 
greater  pride  of  doing  and  accompllsh- 
meuL. 

For  in  these  United  States  there  are  great 
doing  and  great  accomplishments  and 
there  are  mighty  reservoirs  of  courage 
and  determination. 

Z  stand  on  a  high  place  and  I  say  this  is 
America. 

I  »ay  this  is  my  America,  and  I  turn  my  face 
to  the  east. 

And  I  see  many  peoples. 

I  Bee  a  mixture  of  peoples  In  great  cities. 

And  I  see  a  vast  network  of  transportation 
facilities  knitting  these  cities 

Two  ribtxjns  of  steel,  innumerable  bands  of 
concrete,  gian'  birds  of  commerce  with 
their  fierce  wlngspread  of  shellacked 
meui  gleaming  against  the  eastern 
blue. 

1  see  the  frothy  wakes  of  coastwise  shipping; 

The  smudge  of  oil  and  coal  smoke  against 
the  horiaon; 

Hear  distant  hum  of  turbines,  the  faint  re- 
verberations of  whistles 

And  all  these  are  but  part  of  the  network 
linking  this  city  with  that  city  and 
these  peoples  with  those  peoples. 


'Copyright    1940   by   the  National  Broad- 
caeting  Co.,  Inc. 


Strangers  to  one  another,  and  yet  not 
strangers,  but  each  a  citizen  of  this 
commonwealth  and  each  with  the 
deep  and  unutterable  desire  to  make 
Amt  rica  a  living,  human  force  for  the 
greater  good  of  her  citizens  and  the 
never-ending  envy  of  her  neighb<  rs. 

And  to  the  east  I  see  Industry  and  the  halls 
of  science  and  learning  and  the  higher 
expression  of   Uie  arts. 

And  my  heart  swells  with  pride  fur  there  In 
the  East  Is  much  of  doing  and  acccm- 
plii.hment. 

And  I  am  proud,  for  this  same  Ea.st  is  part 
of  America,  and  I.  too.  am  part  of 
America. 

And  I  turn  my  face  to  the  South. 

I  turn  my  face  south  to  the  beauty  of  the 
magnolia  tre.  s  and  the  scent  of  honey- 
suckle and  the  soft  rhythmic  lullaby 
of  a  Negro  woman. 

I  turn  my  face  to  the  gospel  shouting  and  the 
sweating  bodies  and  the  chanting 
voices  of  the  field  hands 

I  see  cotton  iii  the  fleld  and  cotton  In  the  bale. 

I  see  tobacco  in  the  field  and  tobacco  In  the 
cask. 

And  there  are  the  plney  woods  and  the  river 
boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  lus- 
ciousness  of  a  Georgia  peach  and  that 
certain  blue  of  Kentucky  bluegrass. 

And  I  turn  my  face  to  the  cabin  where  Lin- 
coln was  reared,  and  the  estate  where 
Wachington  was. 

I  see  the  oU  and  rice  fields  of  Louisiana  and 
the  vast  expanse  of  Texas,  and  I  feel  a 
rising  emotion  In  my  throat. 

And  I  am  proud,  for  this  same  South  Ls  part 
of  America,  and  I.  too.  am  part  of 
America 

And  from  my  plimacle,  I  turn  my  face  north, 

I  turn  my  face  to  the  north  and  there  are 
lakes  and  foresta  and  green  rolling 
farms  and  a  labyrinth  at  mines. 

And  all  the  natural  wealth  to  keep  a  dozen 
great  nations  are  here. 

Barley  and  rye  and  flax  and  oats  and  com 
and  wheat  and  clover; 

Rich  beds  of  Iron  ore  and  .salt  mines  and 
sliver  mines  and  copper  and  coal. 

And  I  see  butterfat  and  good  wheat  Hour 
and  milk  and  rream  and  fresh-killed 
meat. 

And  I  smell  the  violets  of  WLsconsln  and  the 
wild  prairie  ro8e  of  North  Dakota  and 
the  apple  blossoms  of  Michigan, 
And  I  am  proud,  for  this  same  North   Is  a 
part   of  America,   and  I,  too,   am   part 
of  America. 
And  finally  I  turned  to  the  west. 
I  turn  to  the  west  and  I  see  Washington 
I  see  the  hunter's  green  of  her  forests  and 

the  ley  blue  of  her  lakes. 
And  I  see  the  riveis  and  valleys  of  Oregon 
and  thousands  of  cattle  and  millions 
of  sheep  and  a  gray  coyote  whipping 
acros.s  the  eastern  badlands  •  •  • 
And  frantic  horseB  and  men  showing  gray 

and  sweaty  in  the  corral  dust. 
And   in   the   West  I   see  California. 
I  see  the  redwoods  of  California  and  I  see  a 
coast  line  washed  by  ♦he  Pacific  and  I 
see   the   grim   beauty  of   Death    Valley 
burned  by  the  sun  and  gleaming  with 
the  salt  of  a   long-forgotten  sea.   and 
orange  blossoms  and  bougainvlllea  and 
the  sky  filled  with  test  pilots  and  the 
highways  filled  with  the  rtish  of  en- 
gines, and  the  beaches  and  the  moun- 
tains   and    the    deserts    teeming    with 
visitors    of    every    coior.    creed,    and 
Ideology, 
And  I  see  Nevada. 

I  see  Reno,  the  biggest  little  city  in  the 
world,  and  I  se*  Nevada  Justice  grind- 
ing out  dlTorces,  and  1  ace  Canon 
City. 


And  there  is  Montana  smudged  with  smok* 
and  tinted  by  her  copper  mines,  and 
Utah,  and  the  painted  desert  of  Ari- 
zona, and  the  clean,  dry  air  of  New 
Mexico. 

And  I  l(X)k  at  the  West  so  ftill  of  people  and 
places  and  things  and  strangeness  and 
beauty 

And  I  am  proud,  for  this  *.ame  Wett  is  a  part 
of  America,  and  I,  too,  am  part  or 
America. 

And  with  deep  convictions  and  great  dignity 
and  no  hysteria,  we  consider  what 
must  be  done 

For  there  is  much  to  do. 

Much  to  be  done  which  needs  doing  quickly, 
earnestly,  passionately. 

But  without  hysteria. 

If  there  is  any  among  us  who  is  not  of  us, 
talk  to  him  aiul   persuade  him. 

That  Is  one  thing  we  miist  do. 

Unite  and  knit  more  closely  all  traditions  so 
that  though  there  may  be  many  tra- 
ditions, there  will  be  no  factions. 

And  there  Is  another  thing  we  must  do. 

We  must  accept  our  duties  as  citizen*  with 
better   grace   than  ever  before. 

We  must  poll  our  vote  with  greater  thought 
and  rear  our  children  with  diligence, 
so  they  will  be  more  Intelligent  citi- 
zens.  and  we  must  not  turn  our  backs 
on  our  neighbor's  distress  or  cIo.<;e  our 
eyes  to  chicanery  among  tho.^e  whom 
we  have  clothed  with  the  dignity  of 
public  olBce. 

For  we  must  be  a  united  force,  with  courage, 
With  dignity,  with  humility,  but  wun 
the  wrath  of  a  vengeful  heaven  for 
anyone  within  or  without  our  borders 
who  would  tamper  for  one  instant 
With  our  fine  heritage. 

For  this  Is  America,  and  you  and  I  are  a  part 
of  America. 

And  we  are  proud. 


Organization  and  Collaboration  of  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  discus.sion  between  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Hatch]  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Bali  1  of 
Senate  resolution  114  having  to  do  with 
post-war  adjustments  between  the 
United  Nations.  The  discu.'^ion  toclc 
place  on  the  National  Radio  Porum  ar- 
ranged by  the  Washington  Evening  S^ar 
on  the  Blue  Network  on  March  31.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Hatch  Thank  you,  Mr  Stodard 
May  Senator  Ball  and  I  express  our  gratitude 
to  you  and  the  Evening  Star  for  thU  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  resolution  to  win 
the  peace,  which  Senators  Ball  Hili  Bttk- 
TON,  and  I  recently  Introduced  In  the  Senate 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  Senate  must 
advise  and  consent  to  all  treaties  Here- 
tofore, as  a  rule,  the  Senate  has  acted  neca- 
Uvely,  waiting  unUl  after  the  treaty  baa  been 
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formulated    and    then   ratifying   or    rejecting 
the  proposal. 

We  believe  the  word  "advise"  In  the  Con- 
Btitution  means  that  the  Senate  has  the  duty 
to  advise  with  the  Executive  In  the  first  In- 
stance, to  act  positively.  Therefore,  In 
taking  this  step  we  only  ask  the  Senate  to 
perform  Its  constitutional  duty. 

There  are  other  more  Important  reasons. 
A  great  number  of  people  in  this  country, 
cf  whom  I  was  one,  began  to  feel  that  we 
were  drifting,  perhaps  unconsciously,  back 
to  where  we  were  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war.  That  meant  defeat  to  me.  Why  let  our 
gallant  sons  of  today  die  with  no  move  made 
to  secure  some  organization  or  to  form  some 
plan  to  save  the  sons  of  tomorrow  from  the 
same  tragedy  and  disaster  our  sons  face  to- 
day? 

We  who  support  this  resolution  want  to 
begin  building  barriers  against  future  wars 
now  before  it  is  too  late.  We  are  utterly  con- 
vinced that  unless  we  begin  now  taking 
steps  which  will  give  complete  victory  in  war 
and  also  in  peace,  we  of  this  generation  will 
have  failed  in  our  obligations  to  our  brave 
fighting  men  and  to  future  generations. 
What  do  you  have  to  add,  Senator  Ball? 

Senator  Ball.  I  am  In  complete  accord. 
Senator  Hatch,  and  I  would  add  only  this 
thought.  Thinking  realistically,  we  know 
that  our  great  allies  are  now  developing  the 
foreign  policies  which  they  will  follow  In 
the  post-war  period.  No  government  of  a 
great  nation  can  afford  to  wait  until  the 
actual  cessation  of  hostilities  to  formulate 
plana  lor  that  very  difficult.  Immediate  post- 
war period.  They  would  not  be  fulfilling 
their  obligations  to  their  own  people  If  they 
waited 

The  United  States  Is  going  to  play  a  very 
Important  role  in  that  post-war  world.  Our 
wealth,  otu"  economic  and  political  Influence, 
and  the  military  power  we  will  possess  at 
the  end  of  this  war  are  going  to  make  us 
a  tremendously  important  factor  In  that 
post-war  world  regardless  of  what  we  do  now. 
We   cannot   avoid   It. 

So  the  real  question  Is  whether  the  United 
States  Government  will  Join  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  allies  In  planning  a  decent, 
democratic,  and  unified  post-war  program  co- 
operatively, or  whether  we  will  hold  back 
and  let  them  go  ahead  and  make  their  post- 
war programs  without  us  Then  we  are  likely 
to  find  ourselves  forced  to  help  maintain  a 
peace  we  had  little  voice  In  developing.  It 
Is  in  that  connection  that  Senate  Resolution 
114  Is  so  very  Important,  Our  allies  remem- 
ber very  clearly  what  happened  23  years  ago 
when  an  American  President  fathered  the 
League  of  Nations  and  a  minority  of  the 
United  States  Senate  prevented  American 
participation  in  that  effort  to  achieve  lasting 
world  peace.  There  is  a  real  question  in  the 
minds  of  our  allies  a.«  to  whether  the  United 
States  people  and  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
full  participation  of  oiu-  Government  In  these 
post-war  plana  when  the  time  comes  for 
that  agreement.  That  is  why  some  positive 
expression  from  the  Senate  is  so  important 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Hatch,  It  would  strengthen  tre- 
mendously the  role  which  our  Government 
can  play  in  the  preliminary  planning  for 
the  immediate  post-war  period,  and  I  think 
that  our  Government's  role  would  be  all  in 
the  direction  of  making  that  post-war  pattern 
more  democratic,  more  Just,  and  with  more 
emphasis  on  the  dignity  and  the  freedom  of 
Individual  men  and  women, 

I  am  glad  you  used  the  word,  "realistically" 
In  your  opening  statement,  Joe.  It  Is  so 
easy  to  characterize  any  effort  such  as  we 
make  now  as  idealistic  or  Utopian.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  the  ones  who  are 
being  realistic  and  facing  the  conditions  of 
the  world  as  they  exactly  exist. 

Senator  Ball.  Right,  Caai..  Events  of  the 
last  25  years  have  proven  that  It  was  Wood- 
row  Wilaon  who  waa  the  realist  ;  t  Versailles. 


and  It  was  his  colleagues  who  dictated  some 
of  the  oppressive  terms  of  that  treaty  who 
were  the  fuzzy  thinkers. 

Senator  Hatch.  This  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  two  Republicans  and 
two  Democrats.  It  Is  supported  by  a  much 
larger  group  of  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, and  It  is  the  conviction  of  every  one 
of  these  Senators  that  It  would  be  the  great- 
est accomplishment  for  our  country  if  we 
could  take  our  basic  foreign  policy  out  of 
partisan  politics.  It  should  never  be  there 
because  It  strikes  too  closely  to  the  very  lives 
of  all  of  our  people.  I  can  say  for  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  who  are  supp>ortlng  us  that 
we  are  very  happy  to  Join  with  you  and  your 
Republican  colleagues  In  trying  to  take  this 
tremendous  Issue  out  of  any  partisan  consid- 
eration wbataoever. 

Senator  Ball.  Now.  Carl,  let's  go  over  the 
resolution  clause  by  clause.  The  first  para- 
graph reads:  "Resolved.  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vises that  the  United  States  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  calling  meetings  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  organization  of  the  United  Nations  with 
specific  and  limited  authority" 

Senator  Hatch.  The  Senate  merely  advises 
our  Government  to  take  the  Initiative  in 
calling  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  to 
form  an  organization  with  specific  and  lim- 
ited authority. 

Senator  Ball.  I  think  everyone  feels  that 
the  sooner  we  can  get  a  close  and  effective 
organization  of  the  United  Nations,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  four  great  powers — China,  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Russia,  and  the 
United  States— the  better  It  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 

Senator  Hatch.  Now.  the  next  clause;  "To 
assist  In  coordinating  and  fully  utilizing  the 
military  and  economic  resources  of  all  mem- 
ber nations  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  Axis." 

S'.nator  Ball.  I  think  the  key  word  there  la 
"us^let,"  and  the  General  Staff,  of  course,  will 
run  the  war.  But  it  Is  our  thought  that  a 
political  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
could  render  effective  assistance  to  the  gen- 
eral staffs  when  called  upon.  Further,  the 
experience  gained  In  cooperating  and  work- 
ing together  in  actually  winning  the  war 
would  be  extremely  valuable  to  the  organi- 
zation In  handling  the  problems  of  peace. 

Senator  Hatch  Now  on  to  the  second  func- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  namely:  "To 
establish  temporary  administrations  for  Axis- 
controlled  areas  of  the  world  as  these  are 
occupied  by  United  Nations  forces,  until  such 
time  as  permanent  governments  can  be  es- 
tablLshed."  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
resolution  passes  that  will  have  to  be  don*. 

Senator  Ball.  Correct.  The  only  question 
Is  whether  the  government  of  one  nation 
should  establish  a  temporary  administration 
In  a  particular  area  or  whether  It  should  be 
done  through  a  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. I  think  everyone  In  America  would 
agree  that  the  cause  of  permanent  peace 
would  be  advanced  tremendously  If  the  latter 
method  were  used.  The  chances  of  any  na- 
tion trying  to  gain  some  territorial  or  other 
advantage  out  of  this  war  would  be  lessened 
if  these  temporary  administrations  are  set  up 
by  a  United  Nations  organization  rather  than 
by  Individual  nations. 

The  third  immediate  war  task  which  would 
be  delegated  to  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation Is:  "To  administer  relief  and  assistance 
in  economic  rehabilitation  in  territories  of 
member  nations  needing  such  aid  anc*  In  Axis 
territory  occupied  by  United  Nations  forces." 
Senator  Hatch.  That,  of  course.  Is  a  tre- 
mendous and  immediate  Job  we  are  already 
running  Into  in  North  Africa,  and  we  are 
engaged  now  in  trying  to  set  up  a  Joint  or- 
ganization headed  by  Governor  Lehmann  to 
do  it  in  aU  war  ttaeaten.  There's  one  ques- 
tion: la  the  United  States  going  to  take  the 
responaiblllty  for  feeding  the  whole  world? 


Of  course,  I  have  no  such  thought.     Neither 
do  you  nor  the  other  sponsors. 

Senator  Ball.  As  I  recall.  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  already  have  furnished  more  beef 
I   for  oiur  troops  over  there  than  we  have  fur- 
nished under  lend-lease  to  all  our  allies. 

Senator  Hatch,  We  are  going  to  accept  our 
responsibility  m  administering  relief,  and  we 
had  better  do  it  through  a  United  Nations 
organization  as  Is  proposed  here,  rather  than 
by  ourselves. 

Senator  Ball,  I  have  another  angle  on  this, 
Cael.  I  think  one  reason  the  people  cf  Amer- 
ica were  a  little  disgusted  with  our  venture 
in  foreign  affairs  following  World  War  No.  1 
was  because  we  played  Santa  Claus  in  that 
period.  Our  food,  wealth,  machine  tools, 
and  other  Implements  helped  rehabilitate 
Europe  after  that  war,  but  we  got  no  assur- 
ance of  a  decent  and  stable  peace  for  our'i- 
selves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of  that 
relief  Job. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
this  time  before  we  pour  out  our  wealth  to 
help  rehabilitate  the  devasted  areas  of  the 
world,  let's  ask  the  governments  of  those 
areas  to  Join  with  us  In  setting  up  a  decent, 
democratic,  and  durable  peace  organization. 
Again,  this  Is  a  realistic  approach  to  foreign 
policy. 

Senator  Ball,  Now  we  come  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  specific  and  limited  functions  which 
we  would  delegate  to  this  United  Nations  or- 
ganization. I  read  from  the  resolution: 
"4,  To  establish  procedures  and  machinery 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  dls- 
agreemenu  t>etween  nations  5.  To  provide 
for  the  assembly  and  maintenance  of  a 
United  Nations  military  force  and  to  suppress 
by  Immediate  use  of  such  force  any  future 
attempt  at  military  aggression  by  any 
nation." 

Thofe  two  clauses,  of  course,  are  the  very 
heart  of  the  machinery  to  assure  a  stable 
and  permanent  peace  after  this  war.  We 
have  seen  the  peace  of  the  world  dsstroycd 
in  the  last  20  years  because,  even  though  98 
percent  of  the  people  cf  the  world  hated  war, 
when  some  aggressor  power  decided  to  throw 
civilization  overboard  and  launch  on  a  career 
of  aggression,  there  was  no  agency  to  step  in 
and  say,  "No;  you  cannot  do  this,  and  wa 
will  stop  you." 

Senator  Hatch.  The  last  few  years  have 
proved  conclusively  that  this  machinery  la 
necessary  If  aggression  1*  to  be  stopped  and 
If  the  world  is  to  have  any  chance  for  peace 
In  the  future. 

Looking  back  we  can  see  clearly  that  If  the 
combined  force  of  all  the  nations  now  fight- 
ing the  Axis  had  been  mobilized  to  resist  ita 
aggressions  at  any  time  up  to  and  Including 
Munich,  they  would  have  had  a  preponder- 
ance of  power.    That  force  was  never  mobil- 
ized, however,  because  no  nation  wanted  to 
fight   alone,  and   before  even  an  attempt  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  course  of  action  had 
been  made,  the  aggressor  had  grabbed  what 
he    wanted    and     the    peace-loving     nations 
faced    an    accomplished    fact.    They    would 
have  had   to  fight   to  undo  what  had  been 
done  Instead  of  stopping  It  from  being  done. 
Senator  Ball.  That  Is  absolutely  true.     It 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  combined  power 
of  the  peace-loving  nations  to  have  stopped 
aggression — in  Manchuria  In  1931,  In  Ethi- 
opia, when  Hitler  marched  Into  the  Rhine- 
land,  or  when  he  seized  Austria.    But  action 
was  paralyzed.     That's  why  we  need  a  Joint 
military  force  that  can  act  Immediately  to 
step  aggression.     Its  mere  existence  would  do 
more  than  any  other  thing  to  prevent  war. 
It   is  in   the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  any  single  nation,  to  have  this 
Job  of  maintaining  peace  and  stability  done 
through  a  cooperative  organization  of  nations. 
It  la  the  least  eoetly  in  lives  and  materlftls. 
Pos&lbly  we  could  maintain  our  safety  after 
this  war  by  ourselvM,  but  you  know  and  I 
know  it  would  mean  fAacing  on  oar  people 
a  tremendous  burden  of  mainuinlaf  huge 
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air.  land,  and  wa  forces.  Even  then  there 
would  always  be  a  very  great  danger  of  war 
Compared  to  that  the  cost  of  mamtalnini? 
p«acc  through  a  cooperative  orgunlzatlon 
■hrlnlta  Into  comparative  InBignficance. 

Senator  Hatch  While  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful cf  our  obligation  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  pnn.arv  Uuni?  which  moves  all  of  us  is 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  Ls  the  main  purpose  of  our 
te.solutum. 

Our  ta5lc  here  In  the  Senate,  and  the  task 
of  the  American  people,  l.s  to  battle  now  for 
a  program  to  prevent  further  wars  as  bravely 
as  the  young  men  of  this  country  are  fighting 
and  dying  today 

Senator  Ball.  The  final  paragraph  of  the 
resilutlon  read.'*  Ji.«  follows:  "That  the  Senate 
further  advise  that  any  establishment  of 
such  United  Nation.^  org.inlzatlon  provide  ma- 
chmery  for  its  mcdiflcatlon.  for  the  delega- 
tion of  additional  specific  and  limited  func- 
tions to  such  organization,  and  for  admission 
of  other  nations  to  membership,  and  that 
member  nations  should  commit  themselves 
to  seek  no  territorial  aggrandizement."  That 
Is  all  of  the  resolution.  The  final  p^iragraph 
«lrr.ply  provides  that  this  organization  shall 
contain  within  Itself  the  seeds  of  growth  and 
change.  It  Is  essential  to  plant  tliose  seeds  In 
any  organization  set  up  because  we  do  not 
live  In  a  static  world.  It  Is  a  changing  world 
and  any  organization  attempting  to  settle  Its 
problems  peacefully  must  be  able  to  adapt  It- 
self to  changing  conditions,  able  to  adjust  as 
Ihey  arise  the  stresst^?  and  strains  of  Inter- 
national relations  which  have  bred  war  In  the 
past. 

Senator  Hatch  Then  thfre  Is  the  final 
clau.«e  that  member  nations  should  seek  no 
territorial  aggrandizement  That  Is  tradi- 
tional American  policy  We  have  never  recog- 
nized territory  seized  by  military  force,  and  I 
think  that  policy  Is  recognized  by  the  other 
United  Nations  who  signed  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter If  we  proclaim  that  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization, it  Will  aid  tremendou.sly  In  draw- 
ing support  to  our  cause  and  weakening  the 
morale  of  our  enemies. 

There  Is  no  country  better  fitted  to  an- 
nounce that  doctrine  and  stand  for  It  than 
our  own,  and  there  1«  no  place  in  the  world 
where  that  policy  should  be  more  voiced 
than  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In 
order  to  bring  about  complete  agreement. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  write  In  this  reso- 
lution a  blueprint  for  the  government  cf  the 
world.  We  have  tried  to  state  broad  objec- 
tives because  we  realize  that  Is  all  we  can  do 
now.  The  details  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
later  around  the  conference  table,  and  some 
Will  have  to  wait  until  after  the  war. 

Senator  Ball  Our  Government  alone  can- 
not draw  blueprints.  Details  of  this  post- 
war pattern  must  be  worked  out  by  agreement 
of  the  United  States  with  Us  allies  We  can 
a.ssume  a  degree  of  leadership  The  basic 
Issue  placed  before  the  Senate  by  our  resolu- 
tion Is  simply  this:  Shall  the  United  States 
commit  Itself  now  to  participation  In  a  strong 
and  effective  world  organization  to  maintain 
peace  and  stability  In  this  world  on  a  decent, 
democratic  basis  when  the  shooting  and 
bloodshed  In  this  war  finally  ends? 

Senator  Hatch.  I  think  that  Is  well  stated. 
Joe.  and  Is  the  basic  Issue  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  at  this  time. 

Senator  Ball.  I  think  It  la  very  significant 
that  no  Individual  has  taken  issue  with  that 
basic  objective.  The  few  opposing  our  reso- 
lution always  agree  the  United  States  must 
collaborate  to  maintain  peace  once  we  have 
won  It.  but  then  they  go  on  to  oppose  any 
and  all  specific  proposals  to  do  that  Job 

Senator  Hatch.  There  has  been  quite  a 
"yes.  but"  attitude,  hasn't  there? 

Senator  Ball.  Of  course,  some  of  the  op- 
position Is  to  the  idea  of  backing  up  a  world 
orgnniiatlon  with  military  force.  But  what 
other  effective  way  la  there  to  do  tht  Job? 


That  1.9  the  real  question,  and  when  you  con- 
sider u  that  way  nobody  contends  that  you 
can  maintain  peace  without  having  force  in 
the  picture  somewhere 

Senator  Hatch.  Practically  everyone  adinita 
that.  Our  correspondence  ha.s  been  running 
about  20  to  1  in  favor  of  a  world  orgamzatiun 
backe<i  by  force.  The  pwiple  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Ball.  That  Lb  right.  And  the 
people  must  speak  if  this  is  to  be  a  people  s 
peace  The  only  way  they  can  s(>eak  ef- 
fectively, under  our  Constitution,  is  throiigh 
the  United  States  Senate 

There  has  been  b<  me  question  as  to 
whether  con!>lderat:on  of  thw  resolutirn  now 
might  not  provoke  controversy  and  some 
bitter  debate. 

Senator  Hatch.  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  of  a 
free  and  frank  open  discussion  of  any  sub- 
ject. In  fact,  that  Is  tlve  way  democracy 
woiks  and  Uie  way  it  ahould  work.  It  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  our  resolution  which 
can  be  developed  m  debate,  let  it  be  developed. 
That  Is  the  way  we  should  legislate. 

Senator  Ball.  There  is  one  other  very  good 
rea.son  for  action  on  this  resolution  now. 
That  IS  the  volume  of  rumors  and  gossip  con- 
cerning the  war  and  peace  alms  of  our  allies — 
the  British  Commonwealth.  Russia,  and 
China.  I  know  you  have  had  the  question 
asked  of  you.  How  can  we  decide  our  post- 
war alms  unless  we  know  what  the  post-war 
plans  of  our  allies  are? 

China  has  made  her  position  In  favor  of  a 
world  organization  very  clear.  Likewise, 
Prune  Minister  Churchill  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Eden  have  emphasized  the  British  Com- 
monwealth's interest  in  post-war  ccUnbora- 
tlon.  As  for  itusiia,  we  know  tliat  Stalin 
never  talks  unless  it  is  necessary. 

Senator  Hatch.  Perhaps  one  reason  he 
hasn't  spoken  out  on  Russia's  alms  Is  becau-^e 
he  doesn't  know  what  they  will  be  until  he 
knows  what  America's  position  Is.  One  sure 
way  of  finding  out  whether  Russia  wants  to 
participate  In  this  kind  of  machinery  to 
maintain  peace  Is  to  sit  down  arovind  the 
conference  table  and  ask  Russia.  But  we 
cannot  ask  effectively  until  we  have  a  reason- 
able assurance  from  the  Senate  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  favor  this  kind 
of  a  program.  If  we  hold  back,  can  we  blame 
Riuisia  or  any  other  country  for  holding  back? 
If  we  want  to  know  their  views  why  not  sit 
down  with  them  and  discuss  them?  Isn't 
that  the  way  to  find  cut? 

Senator  Ball.  This  present  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  is  actually  hurting  col- 
laboration to  win  the  war.  If  we  and  our 
allies  thrash  out  the  fundamentals  and  reach 
an  agreement  on  broad  post-war  objectives 
soon.  It  will  not  only  increase  our  chances  of 
winning  a  stable  peace,  but  it  will  help  tre- 
mendously to  win  the  war. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridap.  April  2,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Global  War  and 
American  Business,  delivered  by  me  on 
February  15.  1943.  before  the  National 
Paper  Trade  Association  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  bo  piintcd  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

i       Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  it  la 

not    very    easy    these    days    for    Members    of 

Congress  to  tear  away  from  their  multitudi- 

;    nous  duties  to  accept  speaking  engaKements. 

'    As  the  work  of  the  Nation  multiplies  under 

the    Impact    of    the    war.   the    days    seem    to 

grow    shorter    and    shorter    In    the    world's 

I    Capital — Washington.     Yet  even  under  these 

!   circumstances,  we  must  recognize  the  e*gcr- 

I    neas  of  our  citiMns  to  meet  and  counsel  with 

'    their  Representatives  and  leurn  at  first  hand 

of  the  plans  and  operations  ol  their  Oovcru- 

I    ment.     I   was   therefore   very    :lad   to   accept 

I    your  Invitation,  extended  to  me  through  your 

able   Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  address  you   this 

afternoon. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  meet  with  ti»e 
representatives  of  the  paper  distributing  lii- 
dxistry  because  you  have  always  bliown  your- 
selves to  \x  public -spirited  and  progiesslve. 
I  recall  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  NaUonal 
Recovery  Administration,  your  industry  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  given  the  no-ahead 
signal.  'You  had  your  facts  and  fiRui-es  ready. 
Many  of  you  had  been  operating  under  the 
main  principles  of  the  National  Recovery 
Admlnistrauon  long  bef'ire  Washington  be- 
gan to  advocate  Its  universal  application. 

The  paper  dl.stribiiting  Industry  performs 
an  essential  servi  e  m  the  national  war 
effort  and  In  civilian  life.  It  contributes 
much  more  tr  the  health,  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  nation  than  is  generally  ap- 
preciated. Paper  has  beer  in  such  common 
and  widespread  use.  and  is  so  plentifully 
supplied,  thiit  we  have  failed  to  give  much 
thought  to  Its  real  importance  In  modern 
life.  The  paper  distributor,  regardless  of  tho 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  commodity  he 
deals  in.  performs  a  vital  economic  service. 
He  is  more  than  a  mere  middle  man.  He 
posse.'^ses  Important  technical  knowledge  la 
regard  to  t^'e  paper  business  and  is  called 
upon  to  Rive  advice  and  counsel  to  his  cus- 
tomers of  definite  value  in  the  conduct  of 
biuiness.  He  occupies  a  place  in  our  system 
of  business  Just  as  Important  as  the  banker 
who  takes  your  money  and  mine  and  lends 
it  to  other,  where  it  becomes  the  basis  of 
Impcjrtant  commercial  and  business  opem- 
tlons  People  little  realize  that  the  paper 
distributor  represents  the  greates*  service  or- 
ganization In  America  today  No  factory, 
office,  stor^  nor  even  our  Government,  could 
efficiently  operate  without  the  extensive 
utilization  if  p&per.  The  distributor's  sales- 
men contact  every  commercial.  p.'OfefsJonal 
and  governmental  outlet  In  our  entire  coun- 
try and  holds  a  very  unique  position  In  our 
economy  He  furnishes  the  necessary  paper 
In  all  educational  activities  and  In  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  morale  so  Important 
in  time  of  war.  He  furnishes  paper  used 
for  all  sorts  of  forms,  questlonalres.  adver- 
tising, mimeographing  and  a  score  of  other 
purposes  In  government  and  In  business. 
He  must  keep  the  press  and  the  printer 
supplied  for  It  Is  an  accepted  maxim  la 
American  business  that  "printing  geU  things 
done  ■•  All  in  all.  both  the  winning  of  the 
war,  and  business  In  general,  would  be 
seriously  Jeopardlwd  if  the  paper  distrltrutora 
of  the  country  failed  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions, or  If  the  opportunity  to  so  serve 
should  in  f>ny  way  be  crippled  or  Impelled. 

The  problems  besetting  your  Industry  today 
are  generally  char»cterlstlc  of  the  problem 
affecting  all  others.  There  are  some  'rarta- 
ttona.  to  be  sure,  but  all  our  woes  spring  front 
the  same  source — the  war  which  •  0<nnsa 
manlBc  in  Berlin  and  a  clique  of  bloodthirsty 
bandits  In  Tokyo  have  forced  upon  this  and 
other  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world. 

We  are  today  organized  on  the  basis  of 
flfhtlng  a  global  war  No  nstlon  In  history 
has  ever  assumed  such  gigantic  tasks  or  been 
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confronted  with  such  weighty  problems  as 
the  United  States  of  America  In  this  war. 

The  implications  of  a  global  war  are  so 
great  that  It  would  be  Impossible  to  describe 
them  in  the  brief  time  I  have  been  allotted. 
The  liist  war.  for  example,  took  about  19  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  year  1943  will  consume  over 
60  percent  of  our  national  Income.  During 
the  last  war  we  were  faced  with  the  problem 
of  supplying  raw  materials,  food,  and  certain 
manufactured  prcducts.  This  was  done 
largely  by  means  of  industrial  expansion, 
w  !th  business  continuing  as  usual.  The  ques- 
tion of  conversion  even  on  a  limited  scale 
d:d  not  come  to  the  fore  until  the  war  was 
nearly  over.  Today,  because  of  the  global 
nature  of  this  war.  our  allies  are  counting 
heavily  on  us  for  vast  supplies  of  war  ma- 
teriel, food,  etc.  To  accomplish  this  gigantic 
program,  we  have  found  it  neces.sary  to  con- 
vert the  major  portion  of  our  economy  to  war 
production. 

Few  of  us  realize  what  this  word  "con- 
Terslon."  implies,  what  devastating  effects  it 
is  having  upon  many  Important  Industries 
and  what  perplexing  problems  It  will  present 
when  the  war  Is  over.  Some  of  the  con- 
verted industries  will  never  again  be  part  of 
our  economy.  New  Ideas  and  Inventions 
will  render  many  of  them  obsolete  and  new 
Industries  will  rise  In  their  stead.  Many 
will  again  become  adjusted  to  peacetime 
economy  and  will  emerge  more  powerful 
than  ever  before,  while  others  will  hardly  be 
able  to  continue  In  business. 

Tlie  war  has  cut  us  off  from  many  sources 
Of  raw  materials  coming  from  overseas.  For 
the  first  time  In  our  history,  we  have  really 
come  to  realize  how  dependeru  we  are  upon 
the  freeoom  of  the  seas  for  the  uninterrupted 
functioning  of  cur  Internal  economic  ma- 
chine 

This  Interdependence  of  nations  brings  to 
the  fore  the  old  Biblical  question.  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  In  the  international 
arena,  an  affirmative  answer  is  now  being 
given  by  the  men  of  the  United  Nations  who 
are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  against 
the  would-be  enslavers  of  the  world — the 
Nazis,  the  Japs,  the  Italians,  and  their  lesser 
satellites  There  were,  of  course,  people  here 
and  In  other  countries  who  had  felt  that  the 
problem  of  quarantining  the  aggressor  na- 
tions was  the  concern  only  of  those  Immedi- 
ately affected,  and  that  the  nations  Isolated 
by  broad  oceans  and  Immense  distances  had 
no  cause  to  be  disturbed  by  threats  of  con- 
quest of  the  aggressors.  Now  we  all  know 
how  fallacicus  this  line  of  reasoning  was 
and  how  narrowly  we  have  escaped  Its  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
our  isolationist  policy  played  Into  the  hands 
of  Hitler  and  helped  to  precipitate  this  war. 
If  wiser  counsels  had  prevailed  In  this  coun- 
try Icng  before  1939.  the  present  world  ca- 
tastrophe might  have  been  averted,  and  we 
wculd  net  be  enduring  today  the  economic 
and  social  di.slocatlons  which  have  come  to 
plague  us 

Let  Uc  hope  that  this  bitter  lesson  will  be 
fully  mastered  by  our  people — that  In  the 
future,  they  will  refuse  to  follow  the  blind 
leadership  of  men  who  permit  personal  ani- 
mosities and  ambitions  to  Influence  their 
political  and  economic  thinking  and  conduct. 

When  one  looks  back  on  the  pre-Pearl  Har- 
bor period  and  recalls  the  desperate  efforts 
which  were  made  in  this  country  to  induce 
our  Government  to  Ignore  Its  obligations  to 
the  world  we  cannot  help  but  feel  deep  re- 
morse. That  Is  why  In  the  International 
arena,  we  have  at  last  come  to  accept  the 
truism  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper — 
that  when  a  nation  goes  mad  and  attempts 
to  enslave  a  defenseless  neighbor,  liberty 
everjrwhere  is  threatened.  Military  aggression 
and  conquest  anywhere  disturbs  the  freedom 
ol  the  whole  world.    No  nation  can  pcselbly 


escape  It.  It  is  my  belief  that  both  our  eco- 
nomic security  at  home  and  our  safety  and 
security  in  the  world-at-large  are  attainable 
only  through  International  cooperation  and 
the  defeat  of  all  Isolationist  tendencies.  Our 
country  must  Join  with  the  other  peace-lov- 
ing nations  of  the  world  In  establishing  a 
world  organization  with  ample  power  to  en- 
force Its  Judgment  against  war-like  nations 
who  seek  to  resort  to  force.  When  j>eace 
comes,  we  mtist,  through  such  a  world  or- 
ganization, undertake  the  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  world  economy  to  benefit 
all  nations.  Such  a  program  l£  Indispensable 
to  a  lasting  peace. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent, 
also,  that  businessmen,  like  nations,  must 
sta  .d  together  for  mutual  protection  or  suf- 
fer ruin  separately. 

No  segment  of  our  business  life  can  hope 
to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity  at  tl^e  expense 
of  injustice  or  unfair  dealings  toward  oth"r 
segments.  They  are  all  links  In  one  mlgh  .y 
chain  constituting  our  American  economy, 
and  the  weakest  link  determines  the  strength 
of  the  whole  chain.  The  war  has  created 
many  strange  paradoxes.  Today  we  find 
many  industrial  organizations  in  the  country 
enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity  while 
others  are  faced  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
The  great  basic  corporations  of  the  country 
seem  to  have  had  a  monopoly  of  war  orders. 
Tliey  have  hoarded  raw  materials.  They  have 
squeezed  out  the  little  contractor.  They 
have  entered  Into  combinations,  cartels,  and 
schemes  to  secure  the  lion's  share  of  war 
work.  Iiey  have  expanded  their  manufac- 
turing facilities  with  the  aid  cf  the  Govern- 
ment. Lack  of  proper  planning  prevented  a 
more  widespread  distribution  of  war  work. 
Such  procedure  would  have  served  the  ends 
of  efficiency  and  the  national  well  being. 
Instead  of  expanding  the  larger  plants,  the 
existing  small  plants  should  have  been  util- 
ized In  war  production  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent. When  100  big  corporations  are  able  to 
garner — as  they  did  between  June  1940  and 
November  1942—70.1  percent  of  the  total  of 
the  prime  contracts  awarded  by  the  various 
procurement  agencies  of  the  Government, 
and  with  10  of  the  larger  of  those  corpora- 
tions able  to  grab  off  33  4  percent  of  that 
total.  It  Is  evident  that  our  economic  system 
Is  not  operating  in  the  Interest  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  It  Is  evident  that  many 
thousands  of  small  Industrial  units  must 
suffer  extinction. 

This  offers  a  problem  for  the  Congress.  I 
do  not  claim  any  distinction  because  I  had 
foreseen  this  situation  before  it  actually  as- 
sumed serious  proportions.  It  was  Inevi- 
table that  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Etirope 
would  affect  our  country.  Every  great  war 
creates  dislocations  which  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  and  small  business  is  usually  the 
greatest  sufferer.  Long  before  war  actually 
came,  we  were  already  feeling  the  effect  of 
our  national  defense  program.  Shortages  of 
raw  materials  soon  began  to  play  havoc  with 
small  business. 

In  the  fall  of  1940.  14  months  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  I  brought  about  the  adoption 
of  a  Senate  resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  problems  of  small 
business. 

What  we  commonly  call  small  business  is 
In  reality  the  largest  part  of  business  in  our 
country,  comprising  about  95  percent  of  the 
total.  It  is  made  up  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  email  concerns  scattered  among  the 
cities  and  hamlets  of  the  Nation.  At  a 
time  when  so  much  criticism  is  being  leveled 
at  the  National  Congress  and  its  Members, 
it  Is  only  fair  to  note  the  fact  that  my  resolu- 
tion to  aid  small  business  enterprise  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote  and  that 
ever  since  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
have  been  working  harmoniously  In  the  Con- 
gress to  help  preserve  small  business  econ- 
omy. 


No  one  In  the  United  States  wants  to  see 
the  institution  of  free  enterprise  destroyed 
or  even  injured  by  this  war.  The  thwarting 
of  private  enterprise,  the  crippling  of  individ- 
ual initiative  would  drive  our  great  middle 
class  into  the  ranks  of  the  proletarians.  It 
would  bar  the  laborer  of  today  from  l)ecom- 
Ing  the  indtistrlal  leader  of  tomorrow.  It 
would  bring  us  all  down  to  the  state  whei-e 
our  very  existence  would  l>e  at  the  mercy 
of  some  monopolistic  personnel  director  A 
weakened  or  destroyed  middle  class  would 
open  the  floodgates  of  totalitarianism  of  one 
sort  or  another.  The  consequences  of  mo- 
nopolistic power  are  well  known  to  you  all. 
They  have  brought  in  their  wake  corruption 
in  politics  and  government.  They  have 
brought  the  destruction  of  business  ethics, 
and  In  some  States,  like  Montana,  they  have 
made  a  mockery  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions of  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech.  Obviously,  there  can  be  no  happi- 
ness in  America  when  our  livelihood  must 
depend  exclusively  upon  the  personnel  di- 
rector of  an  absentee  owner  of  an  industry. 
Furthermore.  1  maintain  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  small  business  is  bound  to  decrease 
the  national  wealth.  Since  we  all  know  that 
monopolistic  philosophy  means  lowered  out- 
put, poorer  quality,  and  higher  prices,  which 
spells  less  consumption  and  lower  standards 
of  living.  The  absence  of  a  strong  middle 
cla.is  has  helped  lay  the  foundation  of  totali- 
tarianism in  other  countries.  The  destruc- 
tion of  small  business  by  international 
cartels  ushered  in  the  type  of  leaders  in 
European  countries  who  eventually  plunged 
the  whole  world  Into  its  present  misery. 

1  hope  you  will  not  take  my  remarks  as 
Indicating  that  I  harbor  any  general  opposi- 
tion to  big  business  per  se  Big  business  has 
its  useful  place  in  the  scheme  of  our  econ- 
omy. Many  of  our  Industries  must  neces- 
sarily be  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  but  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  democratic  system  jf 
life,  we  must  begin  to  block  any  further  con- 
centration of  business  in  this  country.  I  re- 
peat, I  do  not  condemn  big  buslneas  merely 
because  it  is  big.  Their  laboratories  have 
produced  some  of  the  miracles  of  our  modern 
civilization,  but  I  agree  with  the  former 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  George  H.  Davis,  who 
said:  "There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  de- 
velopment of  business  organization  has  out- 
run the  public  understanding  of  it.  It  is 
like  a  giant  locomotive  that  has  become  too 
heavy  for  the  roadbed  on  which  It  runs." 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  the 
preservation  of  small  business  in  this  country 
is  essential  to  our  lemocratic  way  of  life. 
American  business  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  free  competition  maintained 
through  free  markets.  If  the  growing  con- 
centration of  economic  control  of  business, 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, small  business  will  eventually  be  wiped 
out  and  we  will  find  in  its  place  a  totalitarian 
system  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  all  com- 
plain bitterly  about  bureaucracy  in  govern- 
ment, but  how  can  It  be  avoided  If  we  permit 
the  growth  of  business  monopoly  to  continue 
unchecked? 

The  more  American  business  becomes 
concentrated  in  the  bands  of  gigantic  cor- 
porations, the  more  imperative  it  becomes 
for  the  Government  to  protect  the  weaker 
units  of  btisiness  and  the  consuming  public. 
Thus  bureaucracy  is  born.  Bureaucracy  did 
not  see  its  beginnings  under  this  administra- 
tion. It  began  to  grow  many  years  ago. 
If  centralization  of  btisiness  continues,  the 
march  of  bureaucracy  Is  bound  to  proceed 
unabated.  To  arrest  this  trend,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has  resolve^ 
to  atuin  the  following  goals: 

1.  Small  business  must  not  be  unneces- 
sarily oppressed  or  discriminated  against  by 
competitors  possessed  of  greater  financial 
power:  they  must  not  be  victimized  by  un- 
fair btisiness  practices. 
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2.  Small  builneas  shall  not  be  financially 
haniairung  by  a  credit  system  which  cators 
only  to  large-scale  enterprise  and  neglects 
the  Interests  of  small  bu^ness 

3.  To  preserve  Iree  Ci  mpetif.on.  tntimo- 
nopoly  laws  must  be  T^s^lr^.u*;y  and  effec- 
tively enlorced.  and  every  eC.^rt  must  be 
made  to  thwart  the  frowt-h  i.  f  cdleciivlsm. 

4.  In  all  Government  proKramx  of  ration- 
ing, pnoe  coutroi,  and  the  like  Uie  industries 
to  be  affected  must  be  consulttd  hrst  and 
glTen  an  opportunity  to  present  objections 
•gainst  unwise  or  unnecessary  Government 
action 

5.  The  expansion  of  large  plants  must  be 
•  topped  and  the  smaller  plants  mast  be  used 
to  the  fullest  pt)SMble  exte:it  in  war  work 
and   tn  essential  civilian   Industry. 

Our  committee  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
little  over  2  years.  What  have  we  accom- 
plL'hed  to  date? 

One  of  the  most  significant  achievements 
cf  our  committee  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
helped  make  Congre.s-s  and  the  country  small- 
business  minded  This  has  awakened  many 
of  the  Federal  procurement  agencies  to  the 
realization  that  m  the  placing  of  orders  more 
and  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
utlUzaf  en  nf  the  smaller  units  of  our  econo- 
my. Thousands  of  such  units  have  already 
benefited  therefrom.  Heurings  before  our 
committee  have  time  and  again  expoted  the 
unw.irranted  concentration  of  orders  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  firms.  Public  and  congres- 
sional pressure  has  brought  about  the  de- 
sirable change   in  attitude. 

The  Senate  0)mmittee  on  Small  Business 
has  sponsored  and  helped  enact  a  number  of 
measuies  de.'^  giied  to  bung  Justice  as  well  as 
relief  to  the  hard-pressed  smaller  lndu.str:es 
and  distribution  units  Time  will  not  per- 
mit going  into  great  detail  about  the  specific 
legislation  enacted  or  which  is  still  In  the 
process  of  enactment  or  consideratl<;n.  How- 
ever, you  have  no  doubt  heard  about  the  law 
creating  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Ci  rporation 
with  a  capital  of  lluC.000.000.     Alter  three 

futile  attempts  by  the  war  agencies  to  dls- 
tn^^ute  contracts.  CXingress  took  t!ie  matter 
In  hand  and  unanimously  passed  the  Murray- 
Patman  Act.  The  CorpKjratU  n  has  be-^n  given 
ample  puwers  to  brmg  shout  a  wider  dlstn- 
butior  of  ordTs  and  tlieie  is  good  reason  to 
believe  it  will  soon  b-gin  to  show  results. 

When  the  production  of  motorcars  was 
stopped  and  rationing  regulations  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  thousands  of  dealers 
and  dlstributi"-?.  cur  committee  lost  no  time 
In  enacting  Public  Law  649  It  made  It 
possible  for  dealers  with  rationed  pro<luct3 
on  hand  to  borrow  on  FUch  .'^tocic  from  the 
Reconsiructlcn  Finance  Corporation  or  to 
dispose  of  their  stock  o  that  Corporation. 
Dealers  were  stabilized  and  enabled  to  con- 
tinue in  business  on  a  reduced  basis. 

One  of  our  mea.suies,  the  Federal  Reports 
Act.  has  brought  relief  to  every  busines,-;  en- 
terprise in  the  United  States,  small  and  hlg. 
There  was  luilversal  o  jjecticn  to  the  ava- 
lanche of  questionnaires  and  forms  emanat- 
ing from  governmental  agencies.  An  un- 
precedented number  of  doctors,  fre^h  from 
the  campus,  had  invaded  the  Government 
oCQces  and  brought  about  much  of  this  un- 
necessary paper  work  upon  the  businessmen 
of  America.  They  were  made  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  hours  of  labor  In  ftlllng  out  forms 
and  questionnaires  which  often  looked  more 
like  Chinese  puzzles  Much  of  it  was  dupli- 
cation. Our  committee,  therefore,  took  dras- 
tic action  and  we  believe  that  If  efficiently 
administered  this  law  should  be  of  great 
help  both  to  business  and  the  Government. 

Our  committee  has  published  many  stud- 
ies on  important  pha.'-es  of  small  business 
problems.  The  press  has  followed  our  pub- 
lications with  keen  Interest  and  has  sprerd 
our  findings  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
lord. 

I  a»n  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  It 
Is  not  always  possible  nor  feasible  to  solve 


economic  or  administrative  problems  by 
means  of  legislation  alone.  At  times  It  Is  too 
slow  a  process.  There  are  occasions  when  our 
work  must  take  the  nature  of  a  reecue  squad. 
This  Is  an  itlmost  dally  occurrtnce.  Firms 
from  all  over  the  country  appeal  to  us  direct 
or  throtigh  their  associations.  We  Intercede 
In  their  behalf  with  the  respective  Federal 
agencies.  If  the  ca.se  Is  Justified,  we  leave 
no  stone  U'it"rned  to  see  that  they  are 
treated  fairly,  that  their  needs  are  met.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  give  this  the  time 
and  attention  It  calls  for  The  Senators  on 
the  committee  neither  have  the  time  nor  the 
staff  available.  Huice.  I  have  been  urging 
the  Federal  agencies  to  take  the  public  more 
and  mote  Into  their  confidence  before  pro- 
mulgating rr.easures  affecting  the  various  in- 
dustries in  our  economy  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  the  public  must  always  know  what 
the  Government  Is  doing  and  the  basis  of 
the  action  It  takes.  This,  after  all.  is  a  peo- 
ple's government.  Failure  to  do  that  In  the 
past  has  already  done  considerable  injury  to 
our  business  firms  and  the  general  public. 

Take  the  case  of  my  State  of  Montana,  for 
example.  With  the  population  scattered  far 
and  wide,  with  the  distances  vast  and  gaso- 
line rationing  In  force,  their  trips  to  the 
market  must  of  neees.>-lty  be  restricted.  It  Is 
obvious  tha;  what  might  suit  the  people  of 
a  more  densely  populated  State  would  not 
stilt  us.  The  consumption  cf  canned  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit  by  our  people  who  live  on  the 
ranches  Is  :hree  to  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  citizens  living  In  other  sections  of 
the  countrj'  where  an  abundance  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  at  hand.  A  rationing 
syrtem  devised  for  the  whole  country,  which 
m:Kht  suit  'he  people  in  California  or  Texas 
or  Florid.T.  v/ould  be  disastrous  to  our  people 
In  M')ntt.na 

I  therefore  contend  that  It  Is  utterly  Im- 
possible for  a  group  of  men.  who  are  un- 
l.imiliar  with  the  widrly  varying  conditions 
of  American  life,  to  sit  behind  closed  docirs  In 
Washington  and  determine  an  over-all  pro- 
gram to  fit  the  economy  of  the  entire  country. 


Government  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  iaseited  in 
tlie  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  a  speech 
which  I  had  prepared  for  delivery  on 
Tuesday.  Time  did  not  then  permit  lis 
delivery,  althouch  it  was  relea.sed  at  that 
time  for  use  by  the  press.  For  that  rea- 
son I  shall  not  take  up  the  Senate's  time 
v»ith  those  remarks  at  this  time,  but  a.sk 
that  they  be  maeie  a  part  of  the  Record. 
I  desire  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I 
have,  of  course,  always  found  the  day- 
to-day  services  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  respondint?  to  specific  re- 
quests, to  be  of  the  h.qhest  order  and 
most  satisfactorv. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  almost  countless  bales  of  paper  which 
continue  to  be  fed  into  the  maw  of  this  ad- 
ministration's huge  propaganda  monster — 
despite  new  warnings  of  additional  curtail- 
ment of  newsprint  lor  private    use— are  m 


many  cases  not  merely  wasted,  but  actually 
expended  for  what  seems  to  be  tne  crudest 
and  most  insidious  purposes 

In  a  self-righteous  attitude  which  seems 
little  more  than  an  attltud"  of  naive  oonceit, 
the  chief  purveyors  of  official  New  Deal 
ideology  have  now  decided  to  reach  out  even 
Into  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  our 
own  Library  cf  Congress. 

It  IS  Interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
more  fanciful  Instances  of  New  Deal  propa- 
ganda dissemination  seem  to  have  cjincided 
with  the  development  of  the  Office  of  so- 
called  War  Information — which.  In  turn, 
happened  to  c<  incide  with  amazing  pre- 
cision with  the  resignation  of  Charles  Michel- 
son,  iTiva  the  publicity  directorship  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  Mr  Ml- 
cbelson's  resignation  was  olSclally  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  party  funds.  Tlie  Office  of  War 
Information,  however,  la  nut  hiunpered.  yet, 
by  lack  of  funds;  and  surely  even  Mr  Michel- 
son  hin.^^elf  would  not  deny  that  the  Office 
of  so-ca;ied  War  Information  Is  doing  a 
Job  which  Mr.  Michelson  could  cot  help 
but  envy. 

It  ill  no  less  than  a  tragically  depraved  and 
decadent  ph:lo.sophy  of  government  which 
will  permit  public  officials  to  pervert  the 
people  s  agencies  of  factual  Infcrmat  on.  But 
they  are  being  perverted  Into  dangerous  in- 
strumentalities for  Indoctrinating  the  entire 
populace  with  one  political  party  s  own  pre- 
sumptuous interpretations  of  factuil  infor- 
mation. Such  an  agency  ol  propaganda 
.spread--  paralysis  through  minds  seeking  ob- 
jective truth,  whether  the  propaganda  be  true 
or  fai.se. 

In  recent  days,  new  threats  h<-ve  been 
hurled  t  alust  the  ability  of  un  unbridled 
press  to  expre^s  the  ■.oncliislonj  ol  its  own 
thought.  And  so  I  call  Uie  Senates  atten- 
tion to  the  most  recent  Instance  of  Govern- 
ment prcpagaiida: 

Funds  appropriated  for  two  agencies  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  Fedc.al  Gov- 
ernment have  found  their  way  fo  th-  Library 
of  Consress — where  they  are  beln^  used,  in 
effect,  to  propagandize  the  Congre.>s  which 
appropriated  them. 

On  March  12.  Archibald  MacLei^h,  Librarian 
of  Congress,  wrote  to  Senators  ami  Repre- 
sentatives that  "the  Legislative  Ueference 
Service  (of  the  Library  uf  CongiCis)  has  been 
given  a  small  grant  by  the  State  Dii;urtment 
and  the  Office  for  Emergency  Man&g  -ment  to 
provide  abstracts  of  books  and  arti.les  con- 
taining feigiiiflcant  information  on  problems 
likely  to  face  our  Government  at  the  ccu- 
cluslon  of  the  war." 

Upon  Investigation,  I  was  advised  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management,  which  formerly  prepared 
such  abstracts  In  their  own  offices,  concluded 
that  they  were  unable  to  continue  that  work. 
Whereupon  they  requested  the  Ltgislallve 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Ceingress 
to  assume  that  responsibility  In  vie*'  of  the 
fact  that  Legislative  Reference  p>  sscssed  ade- 
quate facilities  and  trained  personnel  to  carry 
on  that  sort  of  work.  And  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment transferred  »8.750  of  their  funds  to  bear 
part  of  the  cost  for  6  months.  Another  $8,750 
Is  reported  earmarked  for  the  following  6 
months 

I  am  advised  that  at  present  Ltgislatlve 
Reference,  with  the  ab.>;istance  of  50  cinployees 
of  the  Library.  Is  examining  some  3  000  new 
books,  magazine  articles,  and  Government 
publications  a  day.  and  abstracting  those  se- 
lected from  that  3.000  under  the  direction  of 
a  supervisor  transferred  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

Mr.  Macl.,eibh  adds  in  his  letter  '^hat  the 
books,  articles,  and  Government  hanc>out6  ab- 
stracted Include  not  only  the  best  that  is 
being  written  In  our  own  country  but  also 
many  Items  reflecting  the  experience  and 
opinions  of  other  nations.    Problems  of  the 


peace  settlement  and  of  the  absorption  of  de- 
mobilized soldiers  Into  civilian  life  are  among 
the  subjects  most  frequently  treated. 

In  his  letter  of  March  12.  Mr  MacLelsh  In- 
formed the  Congress  that.  Inasmuch  as  these 
abstracts  were  being  prepared,  they  might 
Just  as  well  be  made  available  to  Members 
of  Congress.  So  he  added  that  "ma«=t  aspects 
of  the  (post-war)  question  are  Included' — 
and  he  has  sent  a  check  list  of  55  such  as- 
pects to  each  Congressman.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  conclude,  as  Mr.  MacLeish 
seems  nevertheless  to  wish  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  infer,  that  "most  aspects  of  the 
question'  is  synonymous  with  most  sides  of 
the  question. 

Any  Member  of  Congress,  of  course.  Is  still 
free  to  request  whatever  material  he  desires 
from  the  Library  of  Congress.  But  the  im- 
portance of  this  new  development  Is  this: 
That  any  Member  of  Congress  who  new  re- 
quests abstracts  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  who  Indicates  his  choice  accord- 
ing to  subject,  receives  abstracts  of  books, 
magazine  articles,  and  Government  publica- 
tions. In  every  Instance,  which  have 
been  selected  by  agents  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Manage- 
ment. 

Six  such  abstracts  were  attached,  as 
"samples, "  to  Mr    MacLeishs  letter. 

Number  1  was  an  abstrnct  of  a  pamphlet 
stating  flatfootedly  that,  after  the  war  only 
those  troops  would  be  demobilized  which 
were  not  required  for  policing  the  world.  It 
defends  most  of  the  paternalistic  contentions 
of  the  recent  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  report  and  It  argues  In  behalf  of  main- 
taining, after  the  war.  price-fixing  and  other 
economic  controls. 

Number  2  was  an  abstract  ol  a  book  advo- 
cating no  revival  of  European  economy  except 
under  sponsorship  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  It  advocates  an  Increase  of 
economic  Intematloralism.  and  world-wide 
transf  T  of  minorities  from  one  part  of  the 
world   to   another. 

Number  3  advocated  price  control  after  the 
War.  Government  subsidy  of  industry,  and 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  objec- 
tives. 

Number  4  was  a  State  Department  bulle- 
tin which  it  surely  did  not  have  to  abstract 
for  Itself— advocating  continuing  lease-lend 
policies  after  the  war.  and  "reation  of  a  vast 
world-wide  free-trade  area. 

Number  5  was  an  abstract  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Harold  Laski  and  nine  others. 

Number  6  was  an  abstract  of  a  pamphlet 
by  the  California  State  Planning  Board. 

Feeling  that  perhaps  these  six  samples  en- 
closed by  Mr  MacLei.'-h  might  not  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  group  as  a  whole,  my  office 
requested  all  the  abstracts  yet  prepared  un- 
der this  new  arrangement  on  the  subjects  of 
(1)   international  trade,  and  (2)   peace  aims. 

1  Of  the  16  abstracts  of  treatises  on  In- 
ternational trade  which  were  sent  to  me,  all 
16  presented  the  views  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. Six  of  these  gave  special  em- 
phasis to  the  necessity  of  a  world  bank  to 
prevent  Internal  planning  by  individual  na- 
tions, as  one  of  them  so  frankly  worded  It. 
The  majority  expressed  awareness  that  most 
of  the  world's  nations.  Including  the  United 
States,  were,  as  a  result  of  scientific  progress, 
advancing  toward  an  Increased  measure  of 
self-sufficiency,  but  advocated  (as  one  of 
them  worded  it )  that  "care  must  be  taken 
that  domestic  measures  not  Interfere  with 
the  expansion  of  the  International  economy." 
That  is  rather  like  arguing  that  the  erection 
of  buildings  not  be  permitted  to  Interfere 
with  the  erection  of  a  city. 

2  Of  the  40  abstracts  of  treatises  on  peace 
alms  which  were  sent  to  me.  not  a  single 
one  was  based  on  any  of  the  current  straight- 
forward statements  which  are  In  opposition 
to  the  objectives  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration.   Thlrty-slx  were  strongly  proadmln- 


istratlon.  Thfee  were  predominantly  pro- 
admlnlstration.  voicing  comparatively  minor 
criticism.  One  was  an  abstract  of  an  antl- 
administratlon  magazine  article.  But  the 
abstract  Itself  was  prepared  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  any  reader  with  the  mistaken  but 
Inescapable  conclusion  that  It  was.  In  fact, 
proadmlnlstratlcn. 

If  these  abstracts  were  really  prepared  pri- 
marily for  the  State  Department  or  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management,  I  wish  some- 
one would  explain  why  a  great  percentage  of 
the  Items  abstracted  are  themselves  State 
Department  publications.  For  surely  the 
State  Department  does  not  need  to  be  ad- 
vised of  the  essences  of  Its  ewn  publications. 

This  Is  only  another  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration's determination  to  continue  a 
tendency  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
social  dynamite — a  tendency  to  Indoctrinate 
the  entire  populace  with  Internationalist 
conclusions  in  the  guise  of  facts.  Perhaps  a 
variety  of  internationalism  Is  the  best  doc- 
trine. Perhaps  a  kind  of  nationalism  or 
regionalism  is  the  best  doctrine.  How  do 
we  decide?  Certainly  not  by  shutting  off 
access  to  all  the  facts  required  by  the  peoplo 
to  reach  their  own  conclusions.  Certainly 
not  by  paying  for  Internationalist  propaganda 
out  of  the  Income  taxes  of  the  nationalists 
and   Internationalists  alike. 

America  is  no  mere  committee  to  defend 
itself  by  aiding  Ignorance.  America  is  a 
nation — a  nation  of  more  than  one  individ- 
ual, a  nation  of  more  than  one  group,  a 
nation  of  more  than  one  idea — a  nation  of 
people  whose  very  form  of  government  de- 
pends for  Its  success  upon  the  people's  free- 
dom to  think  and  upon  their  freedom  of 
accc-^s  to  the  unvarnished  and  untarnished 
facts  which  are  the  only  raw  materials  of 
sound   conclusions. 

A  conclusion  which  comes  to  the  people 
canned  In  vacuum — without  explanation  of 
how  It  was  prepared — is  no  more  Intellec- 
tually or  spiritually  honest  than  the  forging 
of  a  check.  It  Is.  indeed,  nothing  less  than 
moral  and  Intellectual  extortion. 


Cecil  Calvert,  Founder  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  2,  1943 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  o.  the  Record  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Maryland  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  and  their 
guests,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore.  Tuesday 
afternoon.  February  23,  1943,  by  Dr. 
Beverley  W.  Bond,  Jr,,  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and 
president  of  the  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Ohio.  The  lecture 
on  the  subject.  Cecil  Calvert,  foimder  of 
Maryland,  was  sponsored  by  the  (Emilie) 
Mckim  Reed  Memorial  Foundation  es- 
tablished by  the  Maryland  Chapter  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  mem- 
ory of  one  of  its  founders  and  its  late 
president,  Emilie  McKim  Reed,  who  was 
for  many  years  an  outstanding  woman 
in  the  civic,  social,  and  patriotic  life  of 
Baltimore.  After  the  War  between  the 
States  was  over,  she  founded,  organized, 


and  directed  as  president,  a  unique  or- 
ganization of  inestimable  value  in  that  it 
created  much-needed,  far-reaching  op- 
portunities by  which  many  women  o-  the 
Southern  States,  imjxjverished  by  the 
War  between  the  States,  could  earn, 
working  In  their  own  homes,  substantial 
amounts  of  money.  Emilie  McKim  Reed 
was  the  granddaughter  of  John  McKim. 
Jr..  born  in  Londonderry  of  Irish  nobility, 
who  became  an  outstanding  industrialist, 
financier,  and  public-spirited  citizen  of 
Baltimore.  The  Maryland  Historical 
Society  has  in  its  large  collection  many 
portraits,  records,  and  other  valuable 
historical  material  regarding  both  Emilie 
McKim  Reed  and  John  McKim,  Jr. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  by  Dr. 
Bond,  Dr.  Hugh  Hampton  Young,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  presented  his 
valuable  collection  of  Calvert  documents 
to  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  thus 
rounding  out  his  generous  gifts  to  that 
well-equipped  library. 

In  these  days,  when  liberty  of  con- 
science and  tolerance  are  being  assailed 
so  violently  and  so  viciously,  this  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  the  Maryland  Doctrine 
of  Toleration  is  exceedingly  timely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS   BT    DR.    BOND 

Even  In  the  very  thick  of  our  bitter  fight 
to  preserve  democracy,  it  is  essential  to 
remember  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  Amer- 
ican past  are  the  "four  freedoms"  which 
President  Roosevelt  so  aptly  summarized  in 
his  speech  of  January  6.  1941.  Here  In  the 
E'noch  Pratt  Free  Library  a  notable  work  has 
been  carried  out  In  preserving  the  visible 
memorials  of  the  past.  Throtigh  the  munifi- 
cent aid  of  Dr.  Hugh  Hampton  Young,  the 
original  portraits  cf  the  six  Lords  Baltimore 
have  been  brought  together  in  the  central 
hall.  Also,  Dr.  Young  has  loaned  the  library, 
for  exhibition,  his  collection  of  Calvert  Docu- 
ments, of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  early 
history  of  colonial  Maryland.  It  is  fitting 
then.  In  this  house  of  such  pricelesa  portraits 
and  documents,  to  commemorate  the  work 
of  Cecil  Calvert,  the  founder  of  Maryland,  a 
man  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those  men  of 
vision  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  own  beloved  Marjiand  he 
established  ideals  of  a  broad-minded  and 
generous  citizenship  which  Dr.  Young  has  so 
notably  carried  out  in  our  own  day. 

Maryland  has  been  termed  the  "Free  SUte." 
Prom  the  early  days  of  settlement  iU  peo- 
ple have  been  distinguished  by  an  unusual 
spirit  of  Independence  and  liberality,  quali- 
ties which  have  been  shown  especially  in  a 
broad-minded  toleration  toward  religious  and 
intellectual  views,  and  a  strikingly  independ- 
ent attitude  wltl  regard  to  political  issues. 
These  characteristics  may  be  traced  directly 
to  the  policies  of  the  founder.  Cecil  Calvert, 
the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  who  from  the  first 
landing  at  St.  Clements  Island  in  March 
1634  until  his  death,  November  30.  1675, 
directed  the  affairs  of  his  province  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  initial  step  in  the  founding  of  Mary- 
land came  from  Cecil  Calvert's  father.  George 
Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore.  After  a  dis- 
tinguished public  career.  George  Calvert 
adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  turned 
to  colonization  in  America  as  an  outlet  for 
his  abounding  energy.  Moreover,  he  hoped 
to  find  a  refuge  in  America  for  his  Catholic 
brethren  who  were  beginning  to  be  perse- 
cuted In  England.  Again,  like  WlUiam  Pen n. 
who  was  later  to  found  a  refuge  for  Quakers 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  ex- 
pected to  make  of  bis  colonial  venture  a 
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financial  success.  First  he  founded  the 
colony  of  Avalon  in  southPa?tern  Newfound- 
Innd.  Coming  personally  to  the  colony. 
George  Calvert  quickly  recognized  the  almunt 
Insuperable  obstacles — the  bleak  climate  and 
the  scanty  natural  resources  of  Newfound- 
land. Finally  he  sailed  with  his  colonists  lor 
Virginia.  But  the  Virginia  Aiikjllcans  turned 
V.  cold  shuuldir  to  proposals  for  a  colony 
under  Catholic  auspices  in  their  midst.  In- 
cldent.illy,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Vlrplnlana  was  the  beginning  of  a  persistent 
prejudice  against  the  more  liberal-minded 
Inhabitant  of  Maryland.  George  divert  wtis 
resourceful,  and  he  enjoyed  the  royal  favor. 
He  now  secured  a  grant  for  land  that  lay 
north  of  Viigmia,  and  the  charter  of  Mary- 
land was  conflniipcl  June  20,  1632.  2  montlis 
after  his  death  Thus  the  -barter  itself  had 
the  benefit  of  thn  first  Lord  Baltimore's  prac- 
tical experience  in  colonization  and  In  public 
administration. 

Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore, 
barely  26.  now  took  up  the  work  of  found- 
Ing  M:iryland  where  his  father  had  left  oil. 
H»s  was  the  rule  to  translate  into  actuil 
settlement  the  general  conditions  that  had 
been  written  dawn  In  a  charter  which  wa.';  so 
strikingly  the  result  of  practical  experience. 
Ptrsor^.ally,  Crcll  Calvert  was  quite  different 
from  his  father,  George  Calvert,  who  was 
prtcminently  a  practical  man  of  affairs.  In 
decided  contrast  Gerard  Soest's  portrait  of 
Cecil  Calvert  in  the  central  hall  of  this  1;- 
brary,  from  which  the  one  in  this  room  w.-s 
copied.  Is  that  of  a  man.  shy  ai;d  una.ssiini- 
ing,  yet  with  a  firm  mcuth  and  an  excej- 
tlonally  Intelligent  fare  In  his  hand  Is  a 
map  of  Maryland,  and  to  the  work  of  found- 
ing and  building  up  his  province  he  devoted 
more  than  two-score  year.s. 

In  establishing  Maryland,  Cecil  Calvert 
faced  many  problems  At  the  very  first.  In 
England  the  strugele  had  already  broken  otit 
between  Charle.';  I  and  the  Puritan  element  in 
Parliament,  which  was  to  end  in  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  latter.  There  was,  too. 
a  growing  hostility  on  the  part  of  these  same 
Ptirltrms  to  thp  R.^man  Catholic  Church  to 
which  Lord  Baltimore  adhered.  In  America 
he  fnced  the  persistent  hostility  of  Virginia, 
while  the  trading  station,  which  WlUlHni 
Claiborne  had  established  on  Kent  Island  In 
1673,  was  to  become  another  source  of  trouble. 
There  were.  also,  practical  problems  of  col- 
onization, stich  as  the  nece>-sity  to  meet  tha 
larjje  Infllal  expenses  Equally  Important 
was  the  very  practical  problem  of  offerlnj; 
Inducements  which  would  bring  colonists  to 
M.iryland.  in  competition  with  the  existing 
colonlos  of  Vlrginl.T,  and  Plymouth  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  In  New  England  These  vftri««d 
problems  might  well  have  cooled  the  ardor  of 
an  inexperienced  colon irer  But  Cecil  Cal- 
vert was  persi.«tent.  With  qtilet  determina- 
tion he  met  each  l.ssue  as  it  aro.-^e  with  tact; 
a  patient  tolerance,  and  a  broadmlnded  rec- 
ognition of  practical  needs  which  was  un- 
usual In  that  age. 

As  proprietary  of  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore 
enjoyed  extensive  powers  under  the  charter 
Annually,  on  Tuesday  of  Easter  week,  he  waj 
required  to  pay  two  Indian  arrows  at  Windsor 
Castle  in  token  of  fealty  to  the  King.  Other- 
wise his  powers  over  Marjiand  were  much 
similar  to  those  of  the  King  over  Ereland, 
executive,  military,  and  Judicial  E.speclally 
did  he  possess  full  powers  to  determine  the 
conditions  for  holding  land.  But  there  were 
decided  checks  upon  too  arbitrary  use  of  these 
powers.  The  charter  required  Lord  Baltimore 
to  rule  his  province  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  England.  Likewise,  any 
grave  abuse  of  power  would  drive  settlers  Into 
the  other  American  colonies  A  more  prac- 
tical check  George  Calvert  had  wisely  Inserted 
In  the  Charter.  Following  the  example  of 
Virginia,  the  experimental  colony,  he  had 
guaranteed  the  Inhabitants  of  Maryland,  all 
their  privileges,  franchises,  and  liberties  of 
England.     The  proprietary  was  to  "Ordaine, 


make,  and  enact"  laws,  with  the  "Advice, 
assent,  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  " 
This  reccgnltlon  of  poptilar  rights,  coupled 
with  the  extensive  proprietary  powers,  gave  a 
firm  foundation  upcm  which  Cecil,  the  second 
Lord  Baltimore,  could  base  a  particularly  en- 
lightened administration. 

In  his  policies.  Cecil  Calvert  was  both  prac- 
tical and  liberal.  A  striking  example  was  the 
appeal  he  made,  in  seeking  colonists,  to  the 
discontented  elements  In  Er.gland  (M  P. 
Andrews.  History  of  Maryland,  p.  136):  "such 
as  for  some  reaf-on  or  other  cijuld  not  live 
with  ease  In  other  place-s.  and  of  these  a 
greater  part  were  such  as  could  not  conform 
in  all  particulars  m  the  several  laws  of  Eng- 
land relating  to  religion  "  Many  were  Will- 
ing to  go  if  they  had  ■"Kcneral  toleration  '  in 
Maryland  established  by  law.  and  "without 
complying  with  the.se  conditions,  m  all  prcb- 
abllity.  this  Province  had  never  been  planted." 
The  care  with  which  the  second  Lord  BtUti- 
more  provided  for  the  early  settlement  of 
Maryland.  Is  evident  In  his  instructioi.s  to 
the  first  Governor,  hi.s  brother  L«'onard  Cal- 
vert, and  the  two  comnilsaioners  who  sailed  in 
November  1633.  with  the  earliest  settlers 
(Narratives  of  Early  Maryland,  pp  16  23). 
Recognizing  one  of  tlie  chief  incentives  for 
colonization.  Cecil  Calvert  required  that 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
religious  controversies  during  the  voyage 
In  order  "to  preserve   unity    and  peace  " 

Doubtless  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
the  settlers  at  Jamestown.  Lord  Baltimor* 
directed  that  a  site  should  be  picked  out 
for  the  first  settlement,  which  wou'd  be, 
"healthful  and  fruitful,  next  that  It  may 
be  easily  fortified,  and  thirdly  that  it  may  be 
convenient  for  trade,  twth  with  the  English 
and  savages." 

GcM:d  relations  with  Virginia.  Lord  Balti- 
more felt,  were  highly  desirable,  and  he  di- 
rected that  the  Governor  of  that  colony  be 
assured  of  his  own  desire  for  a  mutually 
friendly  attitude  With  consummate  tact 
Calvert  stipulated  that  the  n.es.-enger  must 
be  "conformable  Uf  the  Church  of  England." 
and  that  he  should  take  along  a  "Butt  of 
sacke"  as  a  present  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

To  Captain  Claiborne,  the  Instructions  di- 
rected, a  letter  should  be  written,  offering 
an  opportunity  to  state  his  point  of  view,  so 
that  the  troublesome  problem  of  his  trading 
post   could   be   satLt-factorlly   adjusted. 

Other  very  practical  instiuctions  dealt  with 
the  trade  with  the  Virginians,  the  laying  out 
of  the  new  settlement,  the  training  of  the 
militia,  the  search  for  necessary  supplies  of 
salt,  and  similarly  pressing  problems  Lastly, 
the  Governor  and  the  commissioners  were, 
"to  do  JuUlce  to  eTery  man  without  par- 
tiality" 

In  Instructions  and  Advertisements  for  in- 
tending settlers  (Narratives,  pp.  92  101», 
there  was  much  information  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  and  the  prices  of  such  neces- 
sary supplies  as  "vlctualls '.  "apparrell", 
"bedding."  "armes. '  "tooles."  "household 
implements."  and  the  like.  The  total  cost 
of  transporting  one  servant,  and  providing 
him  with  "all  nectssltles'  for  I  year,  was 
estimated  at  £20  15.s   4d 

Furthermore,  the  Instructions  and  Adver- 
tisements advised  the  colonist  to  take  along 
servants  who  were  skilled  in  the  "usefull 
and  necessary  Arts  "  •  •  •  "A  carpenter, 
of  all  others  the  most  necessary:  a  mill- 
wright, shlp-wright.  bcjate-wright.  wheele- 
wrlght.  brick-maker,  brick-layer,  potter;  one 
that  can  cleave  lath  and  pole,  and  make 
pip)e-8taves.  etc.  A  Joyner.  cooper,  turner. 
sawyer,  smith,  cutler,  leatherdresser,  miller, 
fisherman,  and  gardincr  These  will  be  of 
most  use;  but  any  lusty  young  able  man,  that 
Is  willing  to  labour  and  take  paines.  although 
he  have  no  particular  trade,  will  be  l>ene- 
fldall  enough  to  his  master"  This  very 
practical  advice  la  quite  reminiscent  of  Cap- 
tain   John    Smith's    famous    plea    for    more 


worklngmen  and  less  gentlemen  In  Virginia. 
It  illustrated,  too.  the  lessons  xvhlch  Cecil 
Calvert  had  learned  from  the  "exijerimental" 
colony  of  Virginia,  and  frcm  his  lather's  un- 
happy experience  at  Avalon. 

It  Is  possible  to  cite  only  a  few  striking  In- 
stances of  the  tactful  and  liber  il  point  of 
view  from  which  the  second  Lore  Baltimore 
administered  the  affairs  of  Maryland  for  41 
years.  Of  especial  Importance  whs  his  atti- 
tude when  the  question  arose,  et  the  first 
session  of  the  assembly  in  1635.  v  hether  the 
[  right  to  Initiate  legislation  rested  with  the 
freemen  or  the  proprietary  The  former 
passed  several  laws  wluch  local  conditions 
made  nece^-'^ary.  Lord  Baltimore,  objecting 
to  a  popular  Initiative,  rejected  them  and 
hubstituted  a  code  of  his  own  The  assem- 
bly, equally  obdurate,  refused  to  accept  the 
proprietary's  laws,  and  again  they  passed  a 
much-needed  code.  This  time  Ijord  Balti- 
more yielded  the  point,  conceding  to  the 
a.ssembly  the  right  to  initiate  li.ws  as  one 
which  the  Burgesses  in  Vir  ini  i  and  the 
Commons  in  England  already  execistd. 

The  second  Lord  Baltimores  policy  of  re- 
ligious freedom  has  been  the  center  of  much 
controversy,  and  especially  as  to  Ms  motives. 
It  will  be  possible  here  merely  t4)  state  the 
facts  and  to  give  a  personal  interpretation. 
The  --Ituation  was  a  difficult  one.  Custo- 
marily a  system  of  state  religion  prevailed  In 
the  Old  World,  and  In  England  the  Atighcan 
Church  was  established,  although  the  Purl- 
tans  were  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendancy. 
Botli  Anglicans  and  Puritans  wtre  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Catholics  Consequ  ntly.  Cecil 
Calvert  was  obliged  tc  steer  an  i;xcetdingly 
careful  course  to  reach  his  goal  of  an  asylum 
In  Maryland  for  Catholics.  Alsc.  he  must 
reckon  with  the  uurelentiug  hostility  of  the 
Virginia  Anglicans. 

From    the   earliest   settlement   the   second 
Lord   Baltimore   upheld  freedom  of   religion, 
and  It  became  an  actual  fact  In  early  Mary- 
land. In  strong   contrast    to  the   Intolerance 
in  Puritan  New  England.     The  cl.max  came 
with     the    "act    concerning    religi  )n,"    com- 
monly known  as  the  Toleration   Act,  which 
was  passed  in  1649  and  w;is  probably  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Baltimore  himself.     This  famous 
act  (M    P.  Andrews.  History  of  Maryland,  pp. 
697-699)  provided  that  no  person  "professing 
t«j  believe  In  Jesus  Christ  shall  from  hence- 
forth   be    any    waies    troubled,    mclested,    or 
discountenanced    for    or    In    his    or    her    re- 
ligion, nor  In  the  free  exercise  thereof."    Also, 
the  act  imposed  a  penalty  upon  ar  yone  who 
reproached  another  with  being  an  "Heretlck. 
Schismatlck,  Idolater.  Puritan.  Pre;byterean, 
Independaut.  PopLsh   Priest.  Jesuit.  Jcsuitcd 
Papist,      Lutheran,     Calviulst.      Anabaptist, 
Brownlst.    Antinomian.    Barrowlst.    Round- 
head. Separatist,  or  other  name  or  terme   in 
a  reproachful  manner,  relating  to  a  matter 
of  religion." 

Yet  this  "act  concerning  religion"  did  not 
grant  full  religious  toleration,  and  it  was 
not  Cecil  Calvert's  fault.  The  combined 
Puritan  and  Anglican  vote  In  the  assembly 
added  a  clause  which  Imposed  the  d  ;ath  pen- 
alty, or  the  confiscation  of  property,  upon 
any  ptrson  who  denied  the  Trinity  or  the 
dlvme  origin  of  Christ.  L<jrd  Baltimore  ac- 
cepted this  rather  drastic  provlsio.i.  which, 
incidentally,  was  not  enforced,  evei  though 
It  denied  religious  freedom  to  all  nontrlni- 
tarians.  notably  to  Jews,  Unitarians,  and 
Freethinkers.  Doubtless  the  proprietary  did 
not  wish  at  this  particular  time  to  antago- 
nize the  powerful  Puritan  element. 

Cecil  Calvert  also  fought  for  and  upheld 
the  separation  of  the  church  and  the  state  in 
Maryland,  a  policy  which  was  far  In  advance 
of  the  age  In  which  he  lived.  The  Issue  was 
stirred  up  by  the  Jesuit  representatives  In 
Maryland.  Especially  did  they  ad\ance  the 
claim  that  land,  whicli  they  had  purcl  ased 
from  the  Indians,  was  nut  subject  U>  the  civil 
authority,  thus  a^jsertlng  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy.   Lord  Baltimore  settled  the  dispute 
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In  IWl  In  favor  of  the  civil  power,  when  he 
declared  void  any  grants  of  land  which  the 
Jesuits  bad  acquired  from  the  Indians.  For 
the  future  be  prohibited  gifts  of  land  to  cor- 
porations and  societies  without  ofUcial  con- 
sent. This  sturdy  stand  against  ecclcslasticai 
u.=^urpatlon  has  had  la.'ting  rc>ulis.  The  late 
William  Hand  Browne,  writing  l'^  1&}0, 
pointed  out  the  permanent  Influence  of  Lord 
BUtiraore's  vigorous  stand  for  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  (W.  H.  Browne.  George 
and  Cecilius  Calvert,  p.  116).  "In  Maryland 
alone,  of  all  the  States,  no  land  cau  be  held 
by  an  ecclefclastlcal  body  or  for  religious  use 
without  sfiecial  enabling  leglslati'^n;  no 
priest,  clergyman,  or  minister  of  the  gospel, 
can  3it.  or  ever  has  sat.  In  the  legislature: 
and— what  seems  singular — no  marriage  Is 
valid  without  a  religious  sanction  " 

Like  WUllam  Penn  In  Pennsylvania.  Cecil 
Calvert  showed  his  enlightened  point  of  view 
when  he  offered  an  asylum  in  Maryland  to 
persons  who  were  persecuted  In  other  colo- 
nies for  rellgicus  beliefs.  A  notable  instance 
was  the  outcome  of  the  settlement  of  a  con- 
Bidcrable  body  of  Puritans  in  Virginia.  They 
bad  suffered  many  petty  annoyances  under 
the  Anglican  governor.  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
and  In  1650  they  accepted  in  invitation  from 
Lord  Baltimore  to  migrate  to  Maryland. 
Some  three  hundred  strong,  they  settled  at 
Providence  (Annapolis),  and  there  they  en- 
Joyed  local  government,  full  civil  rights,  and 
freedom  of  religion.  Attempting  to  develop 
their  settlement  In  Imi'ation  of  Puntaa 
Massachusetts  Bay.  they  .soon  proved  a  veri- 
table "thorn  in  the  flesh  "  Lord  Baltimore 
gave  an  asylum,  too.  to  Quakers,  althous^h  in 
some  in.stances  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  caused  difflcvilty. 

Other  lllustTBtlonf  of  Cecil  Calvert's  tact- 
ful and  litjeral  policies  may  be  cited  Thus, 
In  contrast  tc  the  usual  penalty  at  this 
time  of  Imprisonment  for  debt,  he  agreed 
that  where  there  wa-  not  sufBcient  property 
to  meet  the  obligation,  the  debtor  or  his 
servant  must  work  It  out.  Another  very 
practical  policy  which  was  included  in  the 
Instructions  to  the  first  settlers,  required 
each  planter  to  put  In  a  "sufficient  quantity 
of  corne  and  other  provision  of  vlctuall" 
annually.  This  same  determination  to  In- 
sure a  varied  agriculture  was  continued  by 
an  act  of  the  A.«:seinbly  In  1639  which  re- 
quired each  tobacco  planter  to  put  in  two 
acres  of  corn  Still  another  Instp.nce  of 
Calvert's  broad-minded  policies  was  the  en- 
couragement he  gave  to  aliens  to  settle  In 
Maryland  In  1649  he  offered  the  same  terms 
and  privileges  to  French.  Du'ch.  and  German 
Immigrants  as  to  those  from  the  British 
Isles.  A  number  of  these  alien  settlers  were 
naturalized,  and.  but  fcr  opposition  In  tht 
Assembly  Lord  Baltimore  W(>uld  have  se- 
cured a  general  naturalization  act.  In  still 
another  fashion  Cr\lvert  showed  his  Intense 
Interest  In  Maryland  by  collecting  specimens 
of  the  native  birds,  animals,  and  plants. 
At  Wardour  Castle  he  planted  Virginia 
creeper  and  an  .ron  beam,  or  lion  beam  tree. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  Cecil  Calvert  was  his  persistence. 
This  quality  tided  him  over  th<.  early  days  of 
settlement  when  expenses  were  large  and  in- 
come was  meager  This  same  persistence, 
aided  by  his  very  practical  point  of  view  and 
notable  tact,  carried  him  successfully  through 
the  struggle  to  retain  his  province  of  Mary- 
land, even  after  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
hostile  Puritan  element  In  England.  It  is 
possible  to  note  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
actors  and  Incidents  In  this  drama  so  Impor- 
tant to  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  settlers  In 
Maryland.  The  first  Important  move  was  a 
typically  conciliatory  one  when  In  1648  Lord 
Baltimore  appointed  as  Governor  of  Mary- 
land William  Stone,  who  was  acceptable  to 
the  Puritans.  In  1651  Parliament  gave  orders 
lor  the  reduction  of  "all  plantations  within 
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the  Bay  of  Chesapeake."  and  th.-s  was  inter- 
preted by  the  two  corrimissiouer:!  to  apply  Ui 
Maryland  as  well  as  Virginia.  Both  of  theni 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  Loro  BalUmore. 
WiUlam  Claiborne  felt  he  had  been  unfairly 
treated  In  the  matter  of  Kent  Island,  while 
Richard  Bennett  was  an  ardent  I'uritan,  nat- 
urally opposed  to  a  Catholic  proprietary.  In 
Maryland  public  opinion  was  divided.  Both 
Catholics  and  Anglicans  rather  lavored  Lord 
Baltimore.  But  the  strong  Puritan  Colony 
at  Providence  (Annapolis),  now  -.he  most  In- 
fluential element  politically,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  him. 

In  thlo  crisis  Cecil  Calvert  was  tactful, 
resourceful,  and  persistent.  He  represented 
to  Cromwell  that  he  had  been  ouited  from  his 
rights  in  Maryland  and  asked  for  -edress.  His 
petition  was  finally  referred  to  tJie  board  of 
trade,  which  gave  a  favorable  report.  Lord 
Baltimore  greatly  helped  matters  by  a  typi- 
cally conciliatory  attitude  and  &x)n  came  to 
an  agreement  with  the  troublesiime  Puritan 
element.  Quoting  the  macterly  summary  by 
Prof.  Charles  M  Andrews  (Colonial  Period  of 
American  History,  n,  p  321) .  "He  was  restore<l 
to  the  full  control  of  his  government,  and 
all  the  Inhabitants  were  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  and  to  give  due  obedience 
and  submission  to  his  authority  in  matters 
of  administration  and  the  exercise  of  Justice. 
He  in  turn  promised  to  forget  the  past,  to 
grant  land  to  all  applicants  without  discrimi- 
nation as  If  nothing  had  happened,  and  to 
let  anyone  who  wanted  to  remove  from  the 
province.  He  promised  also  to  stand  firm  for 
the  'act  concemin»j  religion'  As  an  after- 
math came  the  att.-mpt  under  Governor  Pen- 
dall  to  establish  a  Puritan  commonwealth  In 
Maryland.  This  move  Lord  Baltimore  easily 
put  down,  again  showing  his  usual  leniency 
toward  his  late  opponents." 

George  Alsop.  in  his  Character  of  tb«? 
Province  of  Maryland.  1666  (Narratives  of 
Early  Maryland,  pp.  340  B.),  has  given  an 
Illuminating  insight  Into  the  achievement 
of  the  thirty-odd  years  of  Cecil  Calvert's 
administration  of  Maryland  "Of  the  gov- 
ernment and  natural  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple," he  wrote,  "Mary-Land,  not  from  th« 
remoteness  of  her  situation,  but  from  tho 
regularity  at  her  well-ordered  government 
may  •  •  •  be  called  singular,  and 
though  Bhe  is  not  supported  with  such  largo 
revenues  as  some  of  her  neightiors  are,  yet 
such  is  her  wisdom.  In  a  reserved  silence, 
and  not  In  pomp,  to  shew  her  well-condi- 
tioned estate."  Beggars,  according  to  Alsop, 
were  unknown.  "I  am  certainly  confldem; 
there  is  none  within  the  province  that  would 
lower  themselves  so  much  below  the  dignltj 
of  men  to  beg  as  long  as  limbs  and  life  keepi 
house  together;  so  much  i*  a  vigilant.  Indus- 
trioua  care  esteem 'd"  To  an  Englishmar 
of  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  centurj 
this  last  statement  must  have  seemed  almost 
Incredible. 

Equally  astounding  was  Alsop  s  testimony 
regarding  the  Uberal  policies  of  the  pro- 
prietary government  of  Maryland,  and  this 
in  a  notably  intolerant  age.  "He  that  desires 
to  see  the  real  Platform  of  a  quiet  and  sober 
Government  extant.  Superiority  with  a  meek 
and  yet  commanding  power  sitting  at  the 
Helme,  steering  the  actions  of  State  quietly, 
through  the  multitude  and  diversity  of 
Oplnionous  waves  that  diversely  meet,  let 
him  look  on  Mary-Land  with  eyes  admiring, 
and  hell  then  Judge  her.  the  miracle  of  this 
Age."  •  •  •  "Here  the  Roman  CatboUck 
and  the  Protestant  ^Iscopal,  (whom  the 
world  would  perswade  have  prcx:lalmed  open 
Wars  against  each  other)  contrarywise  con- 
cur in  an  unanimous  parallel  of  friendship, 
and  inseparable  love  intayled  into  one  an- 
other: All  Inquisitions,  Martyrdom,  and 
Banishments  are  not  so  much  as  named,  but 
unezpressably  adhorr'd  by  each  other." 
•     •     •     "The  severall  Opinions  and   Sects 


Uiat  lodge  within  thU  Government,  meet 
not  together  in  niuiinutis  contempts  to  dis- 
quiet the  power  that  bears  Rules  but  with  a 
reverend  quietness  obeys  the  legal  commands 
of  Authority." 

Such  was  Maryland  In  1666.  conservative, 
well  sltiiatcd  economically,  ruled  quietly, 
tactfully,  and  effectively.  This  happy  situa- 
tion was  chiefly  due  to  the  wise  policies  of 
Cecil  Calvert  who  had  never  pe:-sonally  visited 
Maryland.  But  from  his  English  home  he 
had  directed  the  lieutenants  wlx)  had  trai;s- 
lated  into  a  prosperous  colony  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  which  his  father.  George  Cal- 
vert, had  drawn  up.  Here  In  an  Intolerant 
world  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  had  estab- 
li.'^hed  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of 
speech.  Here  too  was  freedom  from  want, 
almost  three  centuries  before  President 
Roosevelt  advanced  the  "four  freedoms"  as 
the  very  core  of  American  alms  in  this  world 
struggle.  The  achievements  of  Cecil  Calvert 
In  Maryland  are  to  be  ranked  alongside  those 
of  William  Penn.  and  he  began  his  work  a 
full  half  century  In  advance  of  the  much 
vaunted  founder  of  Pennsvlvanla. 
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Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, while  riding  on  the  train  toward  the 
great  State  of  California,  I  happened  to 
read  a  copy  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I 
found  in  the  February  Issue  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  an  article  by  Archibald 
MacLeish  headed  "Education  in  Uni- 
form— the  Dilemma."  It  is  a  most  in- 
structive article,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  ♦^ae  Record. 

Thei*e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RiooRii, 
as  follows: 

Education  in  UNiroEM 

TKX    DUXMMA 

(By  Archibald  MacLeish) 

I  suppose  there  Is  no  public  role  more  com- 
pletely fatuous  than  that  of  Job's  comforter. 
You  may  evoke  from  Job  passages  of  the  most 
moving  verse,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  making 
a  fool  of  yourself.  The  worst  you  can  say 
he  already  knows,  and  the  best  he  would 
rather  not  bear. 

The  role  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  talk 
to  teachers  about  education  In  this  second 
winter  of  the  war  is  precisely  the  role  of  Job's 
comforter.  Your  colleges  are  being  turned 
into  military  academies  and  technical  Insti- 
tutions. Your  schools  are  being  stripped  of 
masters  and  sixth-form  boys.  Your  endow- 
ments are  draining  oil  into  bonds  and  taxes. 
And  there  Is  no  hop>e  anywhere.  To  some  of 
you  it  must  seem  that  your  life's  work  is  be- 
ing destroyed  before  your  eyes.  To  others, 
the  whole  fabric  of  Uberal  education  comes 
clattering  down  and  you  wonder  whether, 
when  the  war  ends,  its  structiire  will  t>e  re- 
stored. To  speak  words  of  superficial  com- 
fort to  men  and  women  aiSicted  witb  these 
anxieties  wotild  be  a  fool's  errand  Indeed 

It  Is  no  use  asking  you  to  accept  with 
gratitude  the  cold  comfort  of  the  common 
lot.    Your  bones  are  no  easier  because  other 
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men's  bones  are  racked  as  well.  You  know 
prrfcctly  well  that  what  yiiu  face  othert 
face  with  you.  It  is  the  fundamental  nature 
cf  the  Fascist  wars  to  present  the  free  so- 
cietle.s  with  a  hard,  a  brutal  choice.  Indeed, 
It  was  precisely  because  the  free  societies 
would  be  presented  with  a  brutal  choice  that 
the  Fascists  felt  safe  to  wage  these  wars,  for 
U  wits  the  Fascist  conviction  that  the  choice 
would  be  too  hard  for  the  free  and  self- 
governln?  communities  to  make — or  at  least 
to  make  in  lime  The  choice  was  tho  choice 
between  the  surrender  of  the  rich  attributes 
of  freedom  for  ^ood.  but  by  soft  and  easy 
stages,  and  their  surrender  with  harshness  for 
the  months  and  years  necessary  to  their  de- 
fense. 

The  surrender  for  good  was  to  be  a  sur- 
render as  seductive  as  the  descent  into 
Avernus — as  seductive  and  as  shameful  Tlie 
surrender  for  the  months  and  years  neces- 
sary to  a  defense  by  flghtlng  was  a  surrender. 
In  the  Fascist  view,  so  difTlcult  and  so  painful 
that  no  self-governing  people  would  be  able 
to  agree  to  make  1'.  until  the  making  of  It 
wa.s  too  late. 

H.Story  has  proved  that  the  Fascist  view 
was  sound  but  not,  thanks  to  the  courage  of 
two  living  men  quite  sound  enough.  Hitlers 
strategy  rested  upon  a  contempt  for  his 
enemies  and  a  coniidence  In  their  Incapacity 
to  act  which  set-mcd — but  oiily  seemed— reck- 
less and  maniacal.  The  reoccupatlon  of  the 
Rhinelnnd,  the  learming  of  Germany,  the 
seizure  of  Austria  the  seizure  of  Czfcho- 
slovakia  were  foolhardy  ventures  Hitler 
could  have  been  destroyed  at  a  trifling  est 
at  any  s^ep  in  his  presumptuous  and  insolent 
rise  to  power.  But  he  was  not  destroyed. 
And  Denmark.  Norway.  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France  were  to  add,  to  the  proof  which  went 
before,  their  heartbreaking  proof  that  free- 
men could  apparently  not  make  In  time  the 
decisions  necessary  to  defend  their  freedom. 
Not  until  that  lesson  had  b"en  spelled  out, 
and  not  until  Mr  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Church;!! 
had  interpreted  that  lesson  to  their  people, 
and  had  reinforced  their  pec^ple's  understand- 
ing with  thfir  own  personal  and  moral  cour- 
-ge.  their  own  will  to  action  was  the  creeping 
of  the  democratic  paralysis  overcome  and 
halted 

When  Britain  fought  back  against  the  Nazi 
bombers  and  regained,  as  Mr  Churchill  su- 
perbly put  It  the  mastery  of  the  daylight  air; 
when  the  Inlted  States  placed  Its  resources 
cf  men  and  iron  at  the  disposition  of  the 
freedom-loving  world,  and  rearmed  Britain 
with  Its  ships  and  rifles,  the  free  peoples 
found  the  leadership  and  the  courageous 
voice  they  had  earlier  lacked,  and  the  stratfgy 
of  contempt  and  bluff  met  its  flrst  and  there- 
fore fatal  defeat. 

n 

Tlie  free  people  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States  made,  in  the  following  months, 
the  tremend-  us  decision  the  misled  Fascists 
had  believed  they  ciuld  never  make.  In 
England  first  and  in  America  later,  the  great 
divisions  Into  which  a  free  economy  natu- 
rally falls — labor,  industry,  agriculture,  the 
learned  profe-^slons.  the  people  as  consumers, 
the  people  as  members  of  households,  as 
owners  of  buslnejses,  the  people  as  young 
men,  as  young  women— handed  over  to  the 
common  labor  of  defense,  handed  over  to 
themselves  as  citizens  and  therefore  as 
tru.otees  for  all  the  people,  increasing  meas- 
ures cf  their  personal  and  professional  and 
economic  freed,  m  Organized  labor  handed 
over  Its  basic  right  to  strike.  Industry 
handed  over  a  great  part  of  Its  freedom  to 
manage  Us  factories  and  its  plants.  Farmers 
handed  over  a  measure  of  determination  as 
to  the  crops  they  would  plant  and  harvest. 
Tlie  people  as  consumers  handed  over  to  an 
Increasing  extent  their  freedom  to  buv  and 
use  as  they  pleased.  Young  men  and  young 
women  handed  ever  their  freedom  to  dispone 
cf  themselves,  even  cf  their  lives. 


There  were  some,  of  course,  who  refused  to 
contrlbutt?.  There  were  unauthorized  strikes 
not  countenanced  by  the  responsible  leaders 
of  labor.  There  was  business  as  usual  In 
occasional  factories,  occasional  enterprises. 
There  were  consumers  who  revolted  against 
any  Interference  with  their  peacetime 
habits — hoarders  of  coffee  and  sugar,  wasters 
of  the  Nation's  rubber  and  the  Nation's  oil. 
But  these  were  the  minority,  and  even  this 
minority  gradually  fell  away  as  the  young 
men.  who  had  not  complained,  who  had  not 
asked  qufstions.  who  had  accepted  for  them- 
selves anc  for  their  future,  who  had  given  far 
more  than  the  greatest  corporation  cr  the 
most  powerful  union  or  the  riche.n  and  mi  st 
delicate  v^oman.  began  on  far-off  and  dan- 
gerc  us  islands  to  make  the  meaning  of  their 
contribut.ons  real. 

It  heartens  you,  of  course,  to  feel  yourselves 
surrounded  by  others  who  have  made  the 
same  sacrifices  you  have  made — the  same  In 
substance  however  they  may  dilTer  in  degree. 
It  heartens  you  to  feel  that  you.  aa  members 
of  a  free  society,  have  Joined  with  other  mem- 
bers of  that  society  In  the  most  difficult 
choice  freemen  were  ever  called  upon  to 
make.  Indeed,  this  sen.se  of  decision,  of  abil- 
ity to  decide.  Is  more  heartening  to  you  than 
It  Is.  perhaps,  to  any  others,  for  you.  whose 
whole  life  work  depends  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  free  Institutions,  welcome,  more 
than  most  men.  vl.slble  and  tangible  proof 
that  the  free  institutions  of  wartime  democ- 
racy are  vigorous  and  strong.  But  you  will 
hardly  feel,  nevertheless,  that  these  assur- 
ances of  common  effort  supply  the  answer  to 
your  deepest  question.  For  the  question 
which  moves  your  minds,  if  I  may  undertake 
to  speak  thus  far  on  your  behalf,  is  a  ques- 
tion touching  not  your  privileges  but  your 
duties. 

Ill 

What  troubles  you  most  Is  not  the  conver- 
sion of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  of  New  Eng- 
land to  military  and  technical  institutions, 
or  the  drafting  and  enlistment  of  your  boys! 
or  the  loss  of  trained  and  skillful  teachers, 
painful  a.s  all  these  thlnt^s  may  be.  Above 
all  what  troubles  you  is  not  the  shrlnkaee  of 
endowments  or  the  loss  of  tuitions.  What 
deeply  and  searchlnRly  troubles  your  minds 
is  the  question  how  you  are  to  perform,  un- 
der the  conditions  of  this  time,  the  nece.ssary 
duties  which  this  time  imposes  upon  your 
profession-  the  most  solemn,  perhaps,  the 
most  urtrent  certainly,  of  all  the  duties  your 
profession  has  been  called  upon  to  bear. 

Specifically  and  precisely  what  you  ask 
yourselves  Is  this:  How  and  by  what  means 
are  you.  whose  profession  is  the  teaching  of 
the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  a 
free  society,  to  reach  these  young  m.en  and 
these  young  women  with  the  Instruction 
they,  more  than  any  generation  of  their  pred- 
ecessors in  this  country,  will  shortly  and 
desperately  require'  How  are  you  to  give 
them  the  understanding  o'  the  common  past, 
the  sense  of  the  common  future,  the  mastery 
of  the  tools  and  Implements  of  the  common 
life,  which  they  must  necessarily  have,  which 
they,  more  than  any  who  preceded  them, 
must  surely  have.  If  they  are  to  turn  the 
military  winning  of  this  war  Into  a  human 
victory  for  the  things,  for  which  this  war  is 
fcught? 

You  agree,  as  all  men  and  women  who 
love  their  country,  who  love  freedom  and 
who  hate  fascism  must  agree,  that  the 
military  winning  of  the  war  comes  first. 
But  ycu  ask  yourselves  as  teachers,  as  serv- 
ants of  the  truth  and  of  the  spirit,  what  It 
means  truly  to  w;n  the  war.  D(-,es  It  mean 
something  that  young  men  trained  to  handle 
guns  and  tanks  and  planes  and  ships  and 
Signal  apparatus  and  the  machinery  of  fac- 
tories can  do?  Or  does  It  mean  something 
else,  something  requiring  a  different  kind  of 
training?  Does  the  winning  of  this  war  mean 
the  defeat  of  our   enemies  only,  or  does  it 


mean  the  gaining  of  something  beyond  the 
defeat  of  our  enemies — the  gaining  of  a  posi- 
tive and  created  thing  which  shall  Justify  all 
this  anguish,  all  this  death?  What  Is  the 
Image  of  our  victory  and  what  lioldiers  are 
required  to  gain  It  for  us;  how  trained,  how 
taught? 

This.  I  take  It.  Is  the  central  question  of 
your  deep  concern  For  you  believe,  as  many 
who  have  not  the  privilege  to  share  your 
holy  calling  al.so  believe,  that  tiie  gaining 
of  a  positive  victory  In  this  war  Is  only 
second  in  profound  necessity  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  defeat;  and  that,  once  the  terrible 
danger  of  defeat  has  been  rerioved,  the 
gaining  of  a  positive  victory  becomes  the 
dedicated,  the  essential  purpose  of  our  lives. 
You  believe— as  mast,  I  think,  of  your  con- 
temporaries believe^that  we  mun  not  fall 
again,  we  must  not  fall  back  again  Into  the 
slothful  self-indulgence,  the  intellectual 
cowardice,  and  the  moral  degeneration  of  the 
years  which  followed  the  other  war.  Tliere 
must  be  no  public  Hardlngs.  no  private  post- 
war generations,  no  resignation  to  the  so- 
c.illed  course  of  hlstery.  no  "'return"— what 
word  was  ever  sadder  or  more  shameful  than 
the  word  "return'  ?— to  "normalcy,"  to  the 
world  as  it  was.  to  the  evils  which  begat  this 
evil,  to  the  old  surrender,  the  old  IndlHerence, 
the  old  cynicism,  the  Irrespcns.blllty  of  men 
as  citizens  and  men.  which  p.cpared  as  surely 
as  the  past  prepares  the  future,  the  slaughter 
of  our  sont. 

And  believing  all  this,  you  believe  also.  In 
your  capac.ty  as  teachers  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
prepare  new  generations  for  new  lives,  that 
you  have  nn  obligation  In  this  matter — an 
obligation  which,  however  willingly  you  may 
surrender  anything  else,  you  cannot  possibly 
surrender.  The  labor  of  creating  victory  Is 
a  labor,  you  believe— and  many  believe  with 
you — whlth  only  the  generation  of  the  young 
can  possibly  t^ccomplish,  for  only  the  young 
men  and  the  youiig  women  can  have  the  In- 
ward hope  and  courage  to  conceive  the  image 
of  our  victory  and  make  it  real.  Only  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  can  feel  in 
their  bfxlies  and  their  lives  what  the  world, 
madf  whole  at  last  and  single  by  the  mastery 
o    the  daylight  air.  can  be 

But  believing  this  you  believe  also  and 
necessarily  that  the  generation  which  Is  to 
accomplish  this  tremendous  labor— this  latx)r 
no  other  generation  has  ever  yet  succeeded 
In  acccmpllshlng— must  be  prepared  for  Its 
Immeasurable  work  even  more  carefully,  even 
more  meticulously,  even  more  laboriously 
than  this  same  generation  must  be  prepared 
for  the  task  of  bearing  arms.  For  you  see 
clearly  that  those  who  are  to  attempt  to 
construct,  in  the  brief  moment  of  oppor- 
tunity at  the  wars  end,  the  world  for  which 
the  war  Is  fought,  will  require  for  this  labor 
a  range  of  knowledge,  a  degree  of  under- 
standlnf?  of  their  past  and  of  them.selves. 
a  clarity  of  perception,  which  only  the  great- 
est, the  most  devoted,  and  the  most  pas&lonate 
teaching  can  supply. 

The  heart  of  your  anxiety.  In  other  words. 
Is  this:  That  the  time  imposes  upon  you 
obligations  which  the  time  prevents  you  from 
performing:  that  the  war  Imposes  duties  to- 
ward the  generation  of  young  men  which 
cannot  be  fulfilled  because  the  war  will  not 
allow  you  to  fulfill  them— because  the  gen- 
eration of  young  men.  by  a  necessity  you 
cannot  question  and  do  not  question,  has 
been  devoted  to  a  more  urgently,  a  mere 
Immediately  required  education  In  arts  far 
different  from  the  arts  you  teach. 

It  would  be  frivolous  and  worse  to  sug- 
gest to  you  that  you  comfort  yourselves  In 
that  anxiety  by  looKlng  around  you  at  the 
sacrifices  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  labor 
unions  and  the  housewives.  You  cannot 
comfort  yourselves  and.  indeed,  you  should 
not.  For  the  unanswerable  question  which 
you  a.^k  yourselves  and  us  is  a  question  which 
must  have  an  answer.  In  this  one  matter  we 
cannot  accept  Impossibility.     Too  much  de- 
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p«nds  on  It.  The  whole  future  depends  on  it. 
The  survival  of  this  democracy  depends  on 
it.  The  realization  of  the  millions  of  sacri- 
fices already  made — the  slaughtered  armies, 
the  murdered  hostages,  the  clilldren  and 
women  starved,  the  cold,  the  fire,  the  hun- 
ger— depends  on  it.  For  unless  the  militrfry 
winning  of  this  war  is  followed  by  the  ac- 
coraplUhment  in  victory  of  the  cause  for 
which  the  war  is  fought,  even  the  miUtarj- 
winning  will  not  be  secure.  And  unless  the 
generation  of  the  young,  the  generation 
which  will  fight  this  war  and  win  it,  is  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  t>eyond  the  winning  to  the 
victory,  no  victory  will  be  gained. 

No  layman  can  or  should  attempt  to  tell 
you  how  this  irresolvable  issue  may  be  re- 
solved. The  problem  belongs  to  all  of  us, 
but  the  instructed  answer  can  be  only  yours. 
Laymen  remember  from  their  own  experience 
of  schcwls  that  education  Is  not  a  question 
of  hours  of  Instruction  but  of  moments  of 
learning.  They  remember  that  a  t>oy  who 
is  ready  to  be  taucht  can  receive  much  in 
A  small  time  while  a  boy  who  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  learn  can  be  obdurate  and  impene- 
trable for  years.  They  remember,  too,  that 
teaching  Is  not  altogether  a  question  of  num- 
ber of  hours  lectured  but  of  rare  and  un- 
forgettable moments  of  communication — 
that  a  teacher  who,  like  the  lovers  In  Donne's 
poem,  can  gather  all  he  Is  and  all  he  kncws 
up  into  a  momentary  ball  of  expression,  can 
cast  it  far  and  deep. 

They  believe,  therefore,  that  a  generation  of 
young  men  and  young  women,  who  arc  pro- 
foundly prepared  by  the  sudden  fracture  of 
their  lives  to  accept  and  to  k.now,  will  perceive 
in  a  brief  time  what  might  otherwise  have 
required  years  of  teaching;  and  that  teachers 
who  fe?el,  as  American  teachers  must  now 
feel,  the  terrible  need  to  speak  and  to  be 
understood  -who  speak,  as  American  teachers 
must  now  speak,  with  the  tongues  of  a  pro- 
found and  soljer  passion  and  an  earnest 
knowledge — will  be  hetird  as  they  were  never 
heard  before  Hew  these  two.  speakers  and 
hearers,  can  be  brought  together — whether  in 
camps  or  technical  schools  cr  ships;  whether 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  print,  or  radio,  or 
record — no  layman,  certainly  not  I.  can  tell 
you.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  unless  the 
means  are  found  the  ultimate  victory  may 
elude  our  hands. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
April  1.  1943.  The  address  was  broad- 
cast over  the  facilities  of  station  WEAP: 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  afforded  the  priv- 
ilege at  this  particular  time  of  addressing  a 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

We  are  passing  through  the  gravest  period 
In  our  national  history.  And  while  I  am 
convinced  that  we  and  the  other  peoples 
ui  the  United  Nations,  have  now  reached  that 
high  plateau  from  which  we  can  see  in  the 
distance  the  goal  for  which  we  fight,  you 
and  I  know  that  the  struggle  In  whic^  we 


are  engaged  will  still  demand  the  utmost  of 
which  we  are  capable,  and  may  still  be  far 
longer  In  duration  than  some  of  the  more 
optimistic  of  our  fellow  cltlaens  sometlraes 
believe. 

The  American  people  are  bravely  and  reso- 
lutely facing  the  great  crisis  of  war.  Tliey 
are  confident  that  the  United  Nations  will 
obtain  the  unconditional  surrender  of  -he 
Axis  forces  to  which  we  are  pledged.  Tliey 
are  eager  to  do  all  they  can,  to  make  ftny 
sacrifice,  to  hasten  that  victory.  But  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  briefly  about  another  cr.sis 
that  lies  ahead,  a  crisis  which  no  less  ttian 
that  on  the  many  fighting  fronts  will  deter- 
mine tlie  fate  of  the  future  generations  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  single  interest,  the  greatest 
single  objective,  of  the  American  people  is 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war,  to  create  a 
reliable  and  permanent  peace.  The  th;ng 
that  lies  nearest  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  is 
to  avoid  again  sacr.flcing  our  young  men 
on  the  field  of  battle,  to  avoid  the  untold 
suffering,  heartache  and  bereavement  of  war. 
and  to  avoid  the  huge  economic  cost  of  war 
and  the  social  chaos  that  inevitably  follows 
in  the  wake  of  all  wars. 

I  have  no  illusions  whatever  as  to  tlie  diffl- 
culty  of  this  ta£k.  In  attempting  to  put  an 
end  to  war  we  face  a  problem  that  the  human 
race  has  never  yet  been  able  to  solve.  But  of 
one  thing  I  am  perfectly  sure:  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  success  is  defeatism — the  assump- 
tion that  nations  are  by  nature  so  antago- 
nistic, that  foreign  peoples  are  so  untrust- 
worthy, or  that  the  technical  problems  of  con- 
structing peace  machinery  are  so  great  that 
the  task  Is  a  hopeless  one.  For  my  part  I 
do  not  consider  it  hopeless.  I  believe  that 
from  the  moment  its  hopelessness  Is  generally 
denied,  from  the  moment  people  abandon  a 
defeatist  attitude  and  begin  searching  for 
ways  to  solve  the  problems  presented,  rather 
than  for  reasons  why  they  can't  be  solved, 
from  that  moment  we  will  be  well  on  the  way 
to  success  in  this  greatest  of  all  human 
undertakings. 

And  I  am  even  more  convinced  that  unless 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  assume 
their  fair  share  of  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  world  of  the  future, 
by  Joining  in  the  exercise  of  police  powers 
when  that  may  be  determined  by  interna- 
tional agreement  to  be  necessary,  and  by  par- 
ticipating in  such  other  forms  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  as  may  effectively  prevent 
the  rise  c»f  economic  or  political  dangers,  the 
peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  maintained. 

When  the  war  Is  over  we  shall  be  faced 
with  domestic  problems  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty. We  have  enormously  expanded  our 
productive  facilities  In  many  lines  of  indus- 
try and  agriculture.  We  shall  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  the  present  level 
of  employment  and  at  the  same  time  reab- 
sorbing mUllons  of  demobilized  soldiers.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  we  shall  have  Incurred  an 
enormous  debt,  and  our  people  must  bear 
the  heaviest  burden  of  Uxatlon  in  their 
history. 

In  the  field  of  otir  international  relations 
It  will  be  necessary,  In  order  to  preserve  the 
peace  In  which  we  have  so  much  at  stake, 
to  supply  our  fair  share  of  Immediate  relief 
for  the  millions  of  people  left  destitute  in  the 
wake  of  war.  We  must  do  this  not  only  for 
humanitarian  reasons,  but  for  reasuixa  of 
purest  self-interest.  If  we  want  the  world 
in  which  we  are  to  live  to  be  a  peaceful  one, 
we  must  prevent  International  anarchy. 
There  are  no  more  disrupting  forces  than 
starvation  and  pestalence 

The  provision  of  our  fair  share  of  relief 
will  help  to  keep  our  productive  facilities  em- 
ployed, but  this  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
already  burdened  taxpayer  In  his  Interest, 
the  relief  period  must  be  made  as  short  as 
possible,  which  means  that  peoples  in  the 
devastated  countries  must  be  placed  upon 
a  self-reliant  and  a  self-sustaining  basis  as 


rapidly  as  possible.  Prom  thl.<«  standpoint, 
wise  trade  policies  are  essential.  Foreign 
countries  can  attain  a  self-sustaining  basis 
only  If  there  are  markets  for  tlieir  producu. 
F^lll  employment  of  our  men  and  resource* 
can  be  maintained  only  if  there  are  marketa 
for  our  products.  In  a  larger  sense,  also, 
sound  International  trade  p<iiicjes  are  essen- 
tial in  relation  to  our  vital  interests.  They 
are  essential,  above  all  from  the  standpoint 
of  constructing  a  durable  peace. 

Any  organization  whereby  the  nations  who 
want  peace  will  cooperate  to  enforce  it  would 
fall  apart  if  the  economic  underpinning  were 
unsound.  Unemplo>-ment.  po\€rty,  and  de- 
clining living  standards  will  not  be  tolerated 
for  long.  Shortsighted  measures  will  be  re- 
sorted to  Peoples  will  in  desperation  take 
any  action  which  promises  momentary  relief 
even  if  It  means  the  destruction  >jf  world 
orcier  and  world  peace. 

Prom  whatever  staudpoini  our  domestic  or 
our  International  problems  are  approached, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  in  the  post-war 
world  an  expansion  of  international  trade  is 
Indispensable.  Consider  for  a  moment  In 
elementary  terms  why  this  must  be  so. 

WTiat  woiild  happen  to  the  living  stand- 
ards of  any  of  our  States  if  their  trade  with 
the  other  States  were  shut  off?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  Cut  off  any  of  our  States  from 
commercial  Intercourse  with  the  other  States, 
or  seriously  interfere  with  it.  and  you  would 
create  so  grave  a  political  Issue  as  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  Union.  Under  sucli 
conditions,  would  these  United  States  con- 
tinue to  act  as  a  unit? 

Is  it  stretching  the  point  in  the  least  to 
a£k  similar  questions  about  international 
trade?  Suppose  the  trade  of  any  one  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  others  were  cut  off 
or  seriously  disrupted.  Would  that  nation, 
with  unemployment  lines  growing,  and  living 
standards  sinking,  cooperate  wholebearte<Uy 
with  the  other  United  Nations  in  any  com- 
mon objective?  It  Is  highly  significant  that 
the  tragic  period  between  the  wars  was  char- 
acterized by  widespread  trade  warfare  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
peace-loving  nations  was  so  weak  that  they 
did  not  unite  against  the  Axis  until  war  waa 
actually  upon  them  and  their  very  existence 
was  at  stake. 

My  purpose  in  mentioning  these  considera- 
tions is  to  focus  your  attention  on  a  question 
which  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  present 
Congress  of  the  United  States  I  refer  to  th« 
fact  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  whiclt 
provides  an  effective  means  for  international 
trade  cooperation  by  the  United  States  wltb 
other  countries.  In  our  own  national  Inter- 
est, will  expire  in  June  unless  the  Congresa 
shall  meanwhile  have  renewed  it.  I  doubt 
whether  the  vital  Importance  of  this  legis- 
lation in  relation  to  the  crisis  which  He* 
ahead  is  ftilly  realized  by  our  people.  Ita 
importance  goes  beyond  trade  and  employ- 
ment; tt  is  the  flrst  concrete  test  of  whether 
we  really  Intend  to  cooperate  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  a  matter  that  is  essential,  not 
only  to  the  full  solution  of  our  domestlo 
problems,  but  to  the  construction  of  a  durable 
peace. 

Let  me  recall  to  your  minds  the  nature  and 
significance  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  It 
was  adopted  in  1034  following  the  disastrous 
effects  of  successive  tariff  acts  which  closed 
this  market  to  many  foreign  products  with- 
out regard  to  the  Interests  of  ether  countries, 
and  without  regard  to  the  Interests  of  Amer- 
ican producers  for  export,  of  American  con- 
sumers, and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  was 
adopted  at  a  time  when  our  own  policy  and 
that  of  other  countries  consisted  of  cut- throat 
trade  warfare,  each  country  seeking  by  acta 
of  economic  desperation  to  benefit  Itaelf  at 
the  expense  of  others.  It  was  enacted  In  a 
period  of  stark  International  trade  anarchy 
which  was  part  of  a  developing  state  of  gen- 
eral anarchy  In  International  affairs  out  of 
which  grew  the  catastrophe  of  anotbar  world 
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var.  That  ua*!  a  pprlcd  characterized  by 
hitfh  and  rising  tariffs,  quotas,  exchange  con- 
trols. dei:)reciaTed  currencies,  clearing  agree- 
ments, cliscrim nations,  and  evrry  conceiv- 
able device  for  waging  trade  warfare  that  the 
Ingenuity  of  man  could  devise.  Our  trade- 
agreements  prrgram  represented  one  spark 
of  sanity  in  a  world  outlook  that  seemed 
Wholly  and  hopelessly  dark. 

We.  as  well  as  othtr  countries,  hr.d  seen  our 
export  indu-'^trles  all  but  destroyed,  our  sur- 
pluses backed  up  on  the  domestic  market  with 
ruinous  effects  en  prices  Our  export  Indus- 
tries were  sick  and  thf*  buying  power  of  the 
large  and  'rr.portant  Interests  dependent  on 
Icrclgn  trade  was  rapidly  shrinking.  We  saw 
the  sickness  spread  throughout  our  economy, 
The  drcUn?  of  our  foreign  trade  had  con- 
tributed materially  to  creating  the  worst 
depression  in  our  history. 

It  was  In  these  circum.stances  that  th? 
Trade  Agreemeiits  Act  of  1934  was  passed. 
It  authorized  the  Executive  to  enter  into 
agreements-  reducing  our  tariffs,  within 
apeclflrd  limits,  in  return  for  corresponding 
reductions  in  the  barriers  erected  aga  nst  our 
trade  by  foreli^n  countries.  In  brief,  it 
sought  to  substitute  commercial  peace  for 
trade  war. 

Ur.d'^r  this  act  we  have  negotiated  some 
30  agreements  during  the  la.st  9  years.  In 
doing  so  we  have  approached  the  problem 
With  the  extreme  care  which  circum.^tances 
so  obviously  required  We  have  b?en  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  protection 
which  an  indu.stry  enjoys  may  have  a  very 
real  rilatlon  to  the  welfare  of  the  Industry 
and  the  people  employed  in  it  We  have  pro- 
ceeded cautiously,  realizing  that  drastic 
action  might  cau^e  seriou."  dislocations  and 
affect  the  livelihfx;d  of  thou.sand.s  of  Amerl- 
c:ins.  In  the  administration  of  the  act  we 
have  8(.u«{ht  to  deal  with  conditions  as  they 
are.  not  to  apply  any  ih»'oretlcal  conception 
of  the  way  th.ngs  .vh<;uld  be  if  we  were  able 
to  go  back  a  hundred  years  and  start  our 
econcnilc  rvilicies  from  scratch 

An  effective  Interdepartmental  organiza- 
tion has  been  devthppd  with  a  view  to  brirg- 
Ing  to  bear  up  )n  each  derailfd  question  pre- 
sented all  the  facts  available.  Thet^e  facts 
are  obtained  from  the  TartfT  Commlssirn,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  other  infrested  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  Interested  private 
IndividUils  The  approach  is  a  hli'hly-se!ec- 
tive,  practical  approach,  not  a  broad  theoreti- 
cal one.  The  Government  experts  who  pool 
their  knowlcdce  In  this  work  do  not,  as  some 
thcughtleFs  critics  .«eeni  to  Imply,  spend  their 
time  di«^cu=sing  the  philosophy  of  Adam 
Smith,  or  any  other  phllo.-.ophy.  They  study 
the  facts  and  considerations  bearing  on  the 
question  of  what  can  be  done  to  promote  our 
fore'gn  trad"  without  creating  .serious  dis- 
locations In  the  process.  The  formulation  of 
the  provisions  of  any  trade  agreement  con- 
cluded pursuant  to  the  act  is  based  on  a 
minute  examination  of  the  problem  In  detail. 
Industry  by  industry,  product  by  prn<,uct. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  the  detailed 
procedt'.ral  steps  whereby  recommendations 
as  to  the  precise  terms  of  these  ii£;reements 
are  formulated  for  submission  by  the  Secre- 
tery  of  State  to  the  President,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  great  care  that  is  taken  to 
obtain  and  examine  information  ai.d  views 
submitted  by  business  Interests,  or  with  the 
system  of  balances  and  checks  whereby  anv- 
thlng  in  the  nature  of  arbitrary  or  capricious 
action  is  absolutely  precluded 

If  you  examine  the  agreements  for  your- 
■elves  you  will  find  In  them  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  Just  said  For 
example,  you  will  find  evidence  that  the  ap- 
proach Is  detailed  and  selective,  rather  than 
sweeping  and  academic.  You  will  f\nd  great 
variation  In  the  extent  of  the  reductions  made 
In  our  tariff  within  the  50-percent  limitation 
provided  for  in  the  law.  You  will  find  that 
the  conceasloiiB  made  wUl  vary  from  no  re- 


duction at  all:  that  1  to  say,  a  mere  binding 
of  the  present  duty  or  duty-free  treatment, 
to  5,  10.  15.  down  to  the  full  50  percent,  not 
a  sweeping  uniform  reduction  to  the  full  ex- 
tent permuted  by  the  law  such  as  might  re- 
sult from  the  nonselective  application  of  any 
general  formula  or  theory 

You  will  note  also  the  changes  m,ade  in 
classifications.  Ask  yourself  why  these  have 
been  made.  You  will  t\nd  that  the  purpose 
Is  to  segregate  for  duty  reduction  those  types 
or  classes  of  a  product  the  importution  of 
which  is  of  special  lmi;ortance  to  the  par- 
ticular foreign  country  concerned  and  of  less 
Importance  to  American  production.  In  this 
way  we  have  been  able,  where  need  arose,  to 
promote  our  foreign  trade  while  reducing  to 
a  minimum  the  competitive  Impact  that 
would  re  ult  If  the  break-down  In  the  classl-  | 
fication  had  not  been  made.  Ideas  regarding 
such  reclafSilications  have  sometimes  been  i 
cbtained  from  the  business  interests  con-  ' 
ceriicd  who  have  Indicated  categories  of  a 
product  with  the  Importation  of  which  they 
would  not  be  seriously  concerned  In  othtr 
cases  the  main  reason  for  recla.^slficatlon  has 
been  the  common-sense  desire  to  retain  bar-  I 
gaining;  power  for  u^e  In  later  agreements. 

In  examiniiig  the  agreements  you  will  also 
note  that  some  of  the  duty  reductions  apply 
only  to  specified  seasons,  or  to  specified  quan- 
tities    (so-cal'ed     customs    quotas).       While 
such  reductions  are  designed  to  Increase  our 
foreipn  trade,  th?y  at  the  same  time  take  Into 
account,  as  the  act  says,  "the  characteristics 
and   needs  of  various  branches   of    American 
production  ■■     These   words   of    the   act    have 
real  meaning  and  Importance.    The  particu- 
lar situation   In   each    industry  concerned   is 
carefully  fxam.lned  and  fully   taken  Into  ac- 
count in  the  negotiation  of  these  agre-n.ents 
In  connection  with  th<*  administration  of 
the  art.  let  me  refer  to  one  point  on  which 
t'lcre  IS  n  go-xl  deal  of  mi.sconceptlon      People 
often  »peak  of  the  trade  aureements  made  by 
the  8' ate  Department       Failure   to  recognize 
the  part  played  by  the  Tariff  Ccmmisf  loii  and 
the    Depariments   of   Commerce.   Agriculture 
and    Tieasury    in    the    formulation    of    these 
agreements    does    .serious    injustice    to    thoje 
ageiicies  and  to  the  numerous  highlv  quail- 
fled  and  devoted  expert.^  whose  work  has  made 
this  program  the  success  it  has  b(  en      Indeed 
the  factual  material,  the  expert  analysis  of  it. 
and  the  recommendations  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken  are  predominantly  the  work 
of  thfso  other  agencies,  rather  than  that  of 
the  State  Department      Tlie   role  of  the   De- 
partment of  State  Is  to  mobilize  and  coordi- 
nate the  resources  and  effort  of  all  the  other 
ajjences  of  the  Guvernm'  nt  that  may  bo  con- 
cerned and.  with  the  as.slstance  of  the.se  agen- 
cies, to  perform   Its  fin>ction  of  carrying  on 
the  international  negotiations  involved.    Tlie 
terms  of  the  a^jreement  which  are  the  subject    ; 
of  the   negotiations   are   not   by   any   means    I 
solely    of    the    State    Departments    making.    ' 
Any  offer  to  a  foreign   government   with  re- 
spect to  a  reduction   in  our  tariff  or  any  re- 
quest to  a  foreign  povernment  fc  r  a  reduction    ' 
In  a  trade  barrier  against  American  exports,    1 
or  any  other  provision  of  those  agreements, 
no  matter  how  detailed,  are  referred  for  rec-    j 
cmmendation  to  the  Trade  Acreements  Com- 
mittee,  upon  which   all  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned   are    represented.      The    neiotlatlons 
take  pK^ce  on   the   basis  of   a   detailed  draft    I 
prepared  by  this  committee  and  apprived  by 
the  Sxretary  of  State  and  by   the  President. 
The  State  Ek'partment  in  the  course  of   the 
negotiations    dot-s    not    deviate    in    the    least 
from    that  draft    without   reierring   any   pro- 
posed   deviation     to    the    Trade    Agreements 
Committee  and  getting  its  decision  upon  It. 
When  agreement  has  been  reached  and  the 
new  rates  are  put  Into  effect,  the  act  provides    ' 
that  they  "shall  apply  to  articles  the  growth. 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries," with,  of  course,  appropriate  provision    I 
for   suspension    In    the   case   of   any   country    I 
which    di.scnmlnates    against    our    products     i 


Under  this  provision  we  extend  to  all  friendly 
forei?;n  countries  the  concessions  that  we 
grant  to  anyone,  and  we  expect  and  ask  them 
each  to  do  the  same  for  us.  The  only  ex- 
ception on  our  Side  Is  lor  our  special  pref- 
erential arrangement  with  Cuba  This  pro- 
vision constitutes  the  so-called  unconditional 
most-ffivorcd-natlon  clause,  which  could  bet- 
ter be  described  as  the  clause  against  dis- 
crimination. It  has  been  somewhat  criti- 
cized, as  a  result  of  what  I  can  only  think  of 
as  a  misunderstanding  of  its  purpose  and 
effect. 

That  purpose  and  effect  Is  simply  to  prevent 
discrimination.  The  f>o]icy  against  discrimi- 
nation in  international  trade  was  not  in- 
vented at  the  time  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  passed.  It  goes  back  to  our  first  com- 
mercial legislation,  in  the  time  of  President 
Washington,  and  has  been  followed,  with 
some  vacillation,  ever  since.  The  recent  oc- 
casion on  which  the  policy  was  most  thor- 
oughly discussed  was  in  the  administration 
of  President  Harding,  when  Mr  Hughes  wa.s 
Secretary  of  State.  The  corre-spundi  nee  of 
1923  and  1924  between  Secretary  Hughes. 
President  Harding,  Chairman  Culbertson  of 
the  Tariff  'Jommi.sslon,  and  Senator  Lodge, 
then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  ha.s  been  [tiblished  and 
Is  most  Illuminating  Mr  Hughes  summed 
the  whole  matter  up  accurately  in  one  of  his 
incisive  sentences:  'Either  we  are  to  have  a 
policy  of  discrimination  or  a  policy  of  ob- 
taining Immunity  from  discrimination  '■ 
Needless  to  say.  the  second  alternative  waa 
the  course  which  was  adopted  Tlie  Trade 
Agreements  Act  embodies  the  same  v.ew  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  busines'man  would 
prefer  the  other  p  iliey.  For  If  we  applied  two 
t..riff  rates,  depending  on  the  place  cf  origin 
of  g(j<>d«,  we  W(juld  discriminate  against  every 
cuuntry  whoae  good-s  took  the  hii.her  rate, 
and  we  could  properly  expect  them  to  do  the 
same  toward  us  I  know  of  nothing  »o  calcu- 
lated to  disrupt  the  orderly  conduct  of  pri- 
vate trade  as.  »uch  a  system  of  reciprocal 
discriminations 

There  is  one  further  general  aspect  ol  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  of  the  agreements 
concluded  under  it  to  which  I  wlsli  to  invite 
your  particular  attention  This  is  a  metier 
of  first  and  fundamental  importance  to  every 
Americin  busines.'-man  Ycu  will  Uxk  in 
vain  for  any  provision  wh-neby  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  a  government. 
undertakes  to  buy  or  to  sell  anything  You 
will  look  In  vain  for  any  provision  whereby 
this  Government  or  any  agency  of  it  partici- 
pates in  the  conduct  of  business.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  based  upon  the  phllost  phy 
that  It  Is  the  function  of  private  enterprise 
to  develop  cur  foreign  trade.  It  Is  based  on 
the  Idea  that  the  profit  motive,  coupled  with 
American  eniclcncy.  ingenuity,  and  enterprise, 
will  create  for  us  the  largest  and  best  foreign 
commerce,  from  which  the  whole  Nation  will 
benefit.  You  will  find  from  a  thoughtful 
examination  of  the  agreements  ccncludid 
under  this  authority  that  all  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  has  been  to  reduce  insofar 
as  practicable  governmental  cbiiacics  to  pri- 
vate trade,  to  create  cpportunitles  fcr  Amer- 
ican businessmen  who  may  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  opportunities. 

I  may  add  that  even  during  the  unsettled 
p.-Tlod  during  which  these  :  greements  were 
negotiated.  American  businessmen  did  lake 
advantage  extensively  of  the  cppcrtunitics 
created  for  them,  with  benefit  to  themselves. 
to  our  whole  economy,  and  to  the  fcre.gn 
countries  with  which  the  agreements  were 
concluded. 

There  Is  no  question  whatsoever  that  both 
In  the  Interest  of  American  prosperity  and 
living  standards,  and  In  the  interest  of  cre- 
ating conditions  conducive  to  peace,  we  must 
fester  trade  with  other  countries  These  are 
vital  interests,  for  reasons  which  I  have  indi- 
cated They  are  compelling  and  overriding 
considerations.      Any   person   or   party   In    u 
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position  of  reeporulbillty  must  face  them. 
There  haa  been  vigorous  but  uUsguidcd  op- 
position to  these  agreements  by  special  in- 
terests who  insist  on  a  virtually  complete 
mcnojxjly  of  the  domestic  market  and  who 
object  to  facing  any  foreign  cumpetitiou  at 
all 

If  the  effort  to  develop  a  thriving  foreign 
trade  in  the  traditional  American  way,  as 
contemplated  In  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
should  be  thwarted  by  such  oppoeitlou,  other 
ways  inevitably  will  have  to  be  found  to  meet 
the  overriding  requirements  I  have  men- 
tioned. Doubtless  there  are  some  who  would 
favor  actuiil  Government  trading.  If  pri- 
vate interests  will  not  let  private  enterprise 
do  what  Is  essential  in  the  national  interest. 
then  pres.sure  of  necessity  will  force  the 
tdoptlon  of  other  methods.  For  my  part  I 
consider  It  of  vital  importance  to  the  con- 
tinued functioning  of  this  democracy  that 
Amci.can  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  other 
economic  activities,  be  handled  lu  the 
American  way. 

I  am  revealing  no  state  secret  when  I  say 
to  you  that  one  of  the  gravest  doubts  which 
exists  In  the  minds  of  our  partners  of  the 
United  Nations  today  ts  the  doubt  as  to  what 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  will  be  when 
the  victory  is  won.  They  remember  that 
uhen  the  victory  of  1918  had  been  achieved, 
this  great  country  of  curs  withdrew  from 
almost  every  form  of  practical  cooperation 
with  Us  former  allies  In  the  great  task  of 
constructing  that  kind  of  world  In  which  we 
and  all  other  peace-loving  and  Uljerty-loving 
peoples  could  securely  and  wofltably  live.  In 
very  truth,  we  won  the  war,  and  made  no 
effort  to  WUl  the  peace. 

Our  allies  are  asking  thimselvea  now 
whether  we  will  a^ratn  fcl)ow  that  aame 
course  In  a  very  real  sense  the  decision 
that  vdl  be  made  with  regard  to  tbe  renewal 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  be  re- 
garded by  pec  pies  tbrcugbcut  the  world  as 
en  acid  test  of  our  future  Intentions.  They 
will  see  In  that  decision  a  clear  Indication  as 
to  whether  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  determined  upon  a  policy  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  for  the  future,  or  whether 
they  will  once  more  turn  back  to  that  road 
of  isolation  which  leads  to  Inevitable  disaster. 


Twenty-fiftli  AnniTerMry  of  Air  Mail 
Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OP  NOaTH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  2,  1943 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  pur5u- 
ant  to  the  permission  granted  me  today, 
I  present  for  printing  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcord  data  which  have  been 
compiled  for  me  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
McKellar  j  relative  to  the  debate  which 
occurred  in  the  Senate  at  about  the  time 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  air  mail 
service  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I  saw  In  the  paper,  and  1  think  I  get  an 
Invitation  to  attend  some  sort  of  celebration 
given  bv  the  Bureau  of  Civil  Aeronautics  on 
the  twei-tv-Sfth  anniversary  of  the  tteginnlng 
of  air  mall. 


In  the  year  1918  the  Post  Oflace  appropria- 
tions were  in  the  bands  of  the  Post  OfBce 
and  Post  Roads  Committee.  Appropriations 
were  not  then  all  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  they  are  now.  In  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  there  had 
been  inserted  a  proviso  reading  as  follows; 

•  Provided  luriher,  tli.it  out  of  this  appro- 
priation tbe  Postmaster  (jcneral  is  authorized 
to  expend  not  exceeding  $100  .OCO  for  thv  pur- 
chasi',  operation,  and  maintenance  of  air- 
planes for  an  experimental  airplane  mail 
service  between  such  points  as  he  may  de- 
termine." 

Senator  King  of  Utah  moved  to  strike  out 
the  above  language.  Senator  Bankhead,  the 
elder.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  had  this  to  say: 

"Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  awhile  ago, 
for  2  or  3  years  we  have  been  appropriating 
$100,000  for  this  experimental  service.  The 
principal  purpose  of  this  is  to  experiment  in 
Alafica  and  to  use  airplanes  in  Alaslca  if  they 
find  tliey  are  practicable,  where  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  mails  by  boat  or  by  overland 
transfKjrtation  is  simply  out  of  the  question. 
You  have  got  to  substitute  something  for  it. 
or  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing the  mails."  ( Congkessional  Rkcobd,  vol. 
56,  pt.  6,  p.  6207  ) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Rccoko,  and  it  is 
In  accordance  with  my  recollection,  that  we 
had  in  1917  made  a  similar  appropriation  but 
which  had  not  been  used  because  we  could 
not  get  the  airplanes.  However.  In  1918  we 
were  in  the  war  and  a  ntimber  of  war  planes 
had  to  be  discarded  because  they  were  not 
the  kind  we  needed  any  more  and  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Postmaster  General  could  use 
these  discarded  planes  In  the  alr-muil  service 
as  an  experiment. 

I  took  quite  an  Interest  in  the  matter  In 
the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Cummlttec 
where  we  bad  a  contest  about  It  and  the 
provision  was  put  in  the  bill,  or  retained  in 
the  bin  and  reported  to  the  Senate. 

When  Senator  King  offered  his  amendment. 
It  wUl  be  seen  from  the  same  Recoko  on  page 
6208  and  following  pages,  that  Senator  King 
made  the  principal  argument  for  his  motion 
to  strike  out  and  I  had  the  laboririg  oar  in 
opposing  his  motion  to  strike  out.  1  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  did  some  proph- 
esying at  that  time  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  by  air.  The  debate 
between  Senator  King  and  myself  follows: 

"Mr.  McKxxxAB.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted. 

"I  Just  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  King), 
who  is  the  author  of  the  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  airplane  provision,  to  the  fact  that 
obectlons  of  this  kind  have  uniformly  been 
made,  and  frequently  by  our  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  men,  to  new  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  this  kind  and  to  progressive 
measures  generally.  I  think  it  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Webster  who.  on  the  floor 
of  thli  Senate,  about  1830,  said  that  he  would 
vote  against  any  appropriation  to  be  used  for 
any  purpose  for  the  improvement  of  anything 
beyond  the  Mississippi  Rivej,  on  the  ground 
that  the  great  West  wras  a  desert  waste  and 
never  could  be  used  by  this  country.  Now. 
we  read  the  statements  of  the  men  who  op- 
posed those  things  in  those  days  and  we 
wonder  how  It  was  that  with  their  great 
reputation*  they  were  men  who  did  not  have 
more  perspective  or  insight  into  the  future, 
to  say  the  least;  and  in  the  years  to  come  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  will  be  referred  to  by  others, 
.lust  as  I  am  referring  to  Mr  Webster  now.  In 
the  very  same  way.  I  can  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  believe  that  he  is  Just  standing 
across  the  path  of  progress. 

"Why.  as  young  a  man  as  I  am.  I  remember 
distinctly  when  It  was  considered  that  the 
telephone  was  a  toy  and  that  It  had  no 
real  use  or  advantage,  and  later  on  the  auto- 
mobile was  considered  a  toy  that  would  never 


be  of  any  practical  benefit;  and  yet  the  world 
could  hardly  get  along  today  without  tele- 
phones and  automobiles.  The  telcrapb,  the 
ocean  cable,  the  electric  light,  the  electric 
motor,  the  moving  picture,  the  numberless 
other  Improvements  had  the  same  history. 
And  so  It  is  with  airships  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  use 
them  for  a  hundred  different  purposes  and 
that  the  world  will  feel  that  it  could  hardly 
get  along  without  them. 

"I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  Interpoee  an 
objection  to  this  very  worthy  measure,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  It  may  be  that  the  money 
may  not  bring  full  results  the  first  year  or 
the  second  year  or  even  the  third  year,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  results  will  be 
shown  by  reason  of  these  experiments.  Why, 
the  time  will  come  when  we  will  use  air- 
planes Just  as  frequently  as  we  now  use  auto- 
mcbUes.  in  my  Judgment,  and  there  may  be 
Inventions  In  the  future  that  will  far  pur- 
pass  them.  We  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
on  it  if  we  want  to  help  develop  tilings  of 
this  kind  and  make  them  the  beft  for  our 
country;  and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

"Mr.  King.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  assuming  the  role  of  a  prophet 
today  It  was  stated  by  the  great  prophet 
of  old  that  Mvlthout  vision  the  people  per- 
ish.' Prophecy  did  not  cease  when  Malachl. 
the  last  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
gave  his  words  to  an  unwilling  world, 

"Mr.  McKei.lak.  Mr.  Preslden'.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  does  not  refer  to  me  as  a  con- 
temporary of  the  prophet  Malachl.     (Laugh- 

l«"  I 

"Mr  Ktho.  No.  Mr  President;  the  amiable 
and  able  Senator  has  the  flower  of  youth 
upon  his  brow;  I  was  assigning  to  him  a  dis- 
tinguished position  In  associating  his  name 
with  the  prophets  of  old.  We  all  know  the 
great  sen'lce  rendered  by  those  who  have 
spoken  with  the  voice  of  prophetic  Inspira- 
tion. Prophets  have  been  those  who  saw  Into 
the  future,  pointed  the  path  of  duty,  and 
Indicated  Impending  dangers.  All  great 
leaders  have  been  prophets  Humanity  has 
advanced  In  proportion  to  the  broad  vision 
and  prophetc  power  of  men  upon  whom  the 
mantle  of  Providence  rested.  Great  politi- 
cal leaders  have  with  prophetic  vision  looked 
into  the  future,  and  the  great  statesman  ts 
the  one  who  glimpses  the  mighty  events 
which  the  future  holds  within  her  grasp. 
Poets,  too.  have  been  prophets,  and  they, 
like  Tennyson — 

"Dipped  Into  the  future  far  as  htmian  eye 
could  see. 

Saw  tlie  visions  of  the  world  and  all  the 
wonders  that  would  be. 

Saw  the  heavens  filled  with  commerce,  ar- 
gosies of  magic  s£Uls. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping  down 
their  golden  bales. 

"So  the  great  poet  of  England,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  foretold  that  above  the 
clouds  the  commerce  of  the  world,  in  part, 
would  be  carried  upon  ships  not  baptised  In 
oceans  deep. 

"I  am  glad  to  know  tbat  my  distinguished 
friend  looks  beyond  the  present  hour  and 
seeks  to  read  the  future  and  to  meet  Ita 
mighty  problems.  There  Is  need  of  prophet* 
and  of  vision  here  In  tbis  Chamber,  in  the 
activities  of  the  Government.  We  need 
pwophets  here  to  challenge  attention  to  the 
staggering  expenditures  which  are  being  made 
and  to  the  inevitable  consequences  that  will 
flow  therefrom.  We  need  voices  to  cry  out 
against  improvident  expenditures,  against 
unwarranted  appropriations  that  are  often 
made.  The  task  of  the  economist  In  legisla- 
tive bodies  is  always  a  difficult  and  an  un- 
desirable one.  It  Is  so  easy  to  paas  laws  ap- 
propriating money;  there  are  always  a  multi- 
tude of  people  willing  to  receive  In  every 
quarter  gifts  and  bounties  and  gratuities  and 
appropriations.  Even  in  times  of  peace  the 
man  who  seeks  to  protect  the  pubUo  trek^iuy 
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becomes  unpopular,  end  In  timrs  of  war. 
where  public  alicr.tlon  is  riveted  upon  great 
siruggles  upon  land  and  sea,  and  all  eyes  are 
looking  to  great  Issues  which  perhaps  Involve 
the  life  of  n-itions.  and  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion itself,  any  plea  for  economy  ar.d  provi- 
dence In  exppr.diturfv  falls  upon  deaf  ears. 

"In  this  World  War  f^gtires  have  become 
meaningless.  We  cease  to  speak  of  thou- 
sand., or  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  The 
man  upon  the  street  as  well  as  the  one  In 
public  service  speaks  of  hundreds  cf  millions 
and  billions.  So  a  hundred  tliou.^and  dollars 
for  an  experiment  for  some  fad  or  some 
Utopian  plan  causes  no  comment;  Indeed, 
attracts  no  attention.  And  If  objection  is 
Interposed  to  an  appropriation  fur  $100,000 
or  a  million  dollars  ur  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars it  exc.tes  derision,  and  the  objector  Is 
denominated  a  'mo-'sback  ' 

"However,  the  cnticlAm  of  my  dL-tingulshed 
friend  loses  tomethmn  of  u.s  stmg  because 
he  tempers  it  with  the  asseveration  that  I 
remind  him  of  Daniel  Webster.  So  In  the 
years  that  are  to  come  It  Is  possible  I  may 
live  m  history,  because  in  this  aug\:st  body 
my  name  haa  been  coupled  with  the  great 
and  immortal  slatesmiin.  Duinel  Web.ster,  and 
that  standing  with  Webster  I  opposed  things 
osaential  to  progress  and  conducive  to  the 
cau.=e  ut  civilization 

Mr    McKellar    Mr.  President,  may   I   in- 
terrupt   the  Senator.' 

"Mr  King.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee 

"Mr.  McKellar  There  are  many  points  of 
similarity  between  the  distlnguLshed  Senator 
from  Utah  and  Daniel  Webster;  but  I  really 
think  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  wheii 
he  Voted  against  the  appropriation  for  Gov- 
ernment improvements  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  that  was  one  of  Mr.  Webster's 
signal  failures  to  diagnose  the  future. 

"But  that  was  not  what  I  rose  to  say  to  the 
Senator.  He  speaks  of  this  airplane  mall 
service  as  being  a  fad.  I  happened  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  lawsuit  s<^me  time  ago  in  my 
home  town  of  Memphis.  Tenn  .  Involving  a 
question  \*ith  a  telephone  compar.y,  and 
that  company  dated  back  for  it.H  charter  to 
a  resolution  on  the  minutes  of  the  council 
meeting  which  referred  to  the  telephone  as 
•Carnes  toy.'  A  far-visloned  and  progres- 
sive man  by  the  name  of  Carnes  had  adopted 
this  toy— this  fad.  If  the  Senator  pleases  to 
call  It  that — and  received  a  contract  from  the 
city  to  operate  it.  and  even  the  city  fathers 
laughed  nt  his  fad;  but  Mr  Carnes  was 
right,  and  the  Senator  sees  and  the  whole 
World  sees  what  we  have  in  the  telephone; 
and  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  does  not  take 
a  prophet  to  see  that  something  of  real  worth 
and  of  real  merit  Is  coming  from  airplane 
service  In  the  future.  Just  as  it  has  already 
come  from  the  telephone  service 

"Mr  King  Mr,  President.  I  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  depreciate  the  mar- 
velous di.scoverles  and  inventions  of  our  age. 
When  we  behold  the  achievements  of  the 
past  century,  and  particularly  the  scientific 
dbcoverles  of  the  pa  t  quarter  cf  a  century. 
It  would  seem  that  the  very  .'ccrets  of  nature 
must  be  yielded  up  to  men  The  application 
ci  the  principles  of  the  physical  sciences 
have  almost  revolutionized  society  and 
transformed  the  face  of  the  globe  Our 
Civilization  must  pay  tribute  to  the  mighty 
men  of  genius  who  have  opened  the  rich 
pages  of  nature's  volume  and  read  to  a  won- 
dering world  of  the  my.--tenes  and  truths 
that  have  advanced  humaiuty  and  builded 
our  civilization  Our  Nation  has  become 
great  not  alone  because  of  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  our  people,  but  because  they  have 
been  foremost  In  discoveries  and  inventions 
•nd  In  applylri^  in  a  utilitarian  way  the 
principles  which  have  been  comprehended 

"But  some  great  dl.scovery  or  invention  may 
be  profitable  and  advantageous  in  one  field 
of  endeavor,  and  to  seek  to  utihze  U  in  an- 
other would  be  attended  with  failure.     The 


use  of  steam  has  revolutionized  the  world, 
but  It  would  be  a  fad  to  seek  to  apply  its 
use  to  certain  activities.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  science  of  aeronautics  has  been 
further  developed  aircraft  will  be  used  for 
many  purposes.  It  Is  possible  airplanes  may 
be  constructed  for  carrying  a  limited  number 
cf  persons  or  for  use  commercially  In  a  lim- 
ited way.  but  I  repeat  that  It  Is  more  or  less 
of  a  fad  to  talk  of  carrying  the  malls  by 
means  of  airplanes  at  the  present  time.  We 
have,  or  at  least  we  had  before  the  Govern- 
ment took  possession  of  the  railroads,  a  splen- 
did transportation  system.  Our  railroads 
were  among  the  best  In  the  world.  Our  mail 
system  was  most  excellent,  and  the  trans- 
portation facilii  les  afforded  by  the  railroads 
and  other  carrying  agencies  linked  our  Na- 
tion together  i  nd  served  the  people  com- 
mercially, hccia  ly.  and  otherwise  m  a  most 
effective  and  superior  manenr  There  was 
no  cry  for  more  rapid  mall  service  between 
Washington  arid  New  York,  or  between 
Washington  and  Chicago,  or  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  At  any  rate  there  Is 
no  demand,  while  this  great  war  Is  on.  for 
appropriations  for  experimental  purposes 
alor.g  these  lini's.  Tlie  War  Department  Is 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  ex- 
perimentally to  develop  suitable  aircraft.  It 
seems  ridiculc.u<  to  me  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  sht.uld  be  engaged  In  like  ex- 
periments, but  upon  a  scale  so  pitiably  small 
that  no  results  except  failures  are  possible. 

"But.  Mr.  President,  recurring  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Seiator  concerning  Daniel  Web- 
ster's allusion  to  the  West,  as  I  recall.  Mr. 
Webster  did  not  declaim  against  all  of  the 
territory  west  cf  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
did  not,  as  I  renember  his  speech,  object  to 
making  appropriations  for  some  purposes  to 
be  expended  beyond  the  Mississippi.  What 
he  referred  to  were  the  arid  wastes,  the  des- 
olate lands  of  alkali  and  sand,  the  rugged 
mountains,  supjwsed  to  be  devoid  of  wealth 
or  value,  lyint;  far  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River.  That  part  of  our  great  domain  was 
almost  terra  Incognita;  it  was  'the  great 
American  desert,'  Webeter  did  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  It. 

"His  great  mind  was  occupied  In  construing 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  forging  those 
mighty  argume  us  which  he  so  powerfully 
employed  to  prove  that  this  was  an  Inde- 
structible union  of  Indestructible  States. 
His  vision  failfd  him  when  he  looked  Into 
the  great  West  He  did  not  see  its  possi- 
bilities. He  did  not  appreciate  its  limitless 
wealth  and  its  future  contribution  to  the 
greatness  of  this  Republic 

"Years  after  Webster  delivered  the  speech 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  it  was  a  perilous 
Journey  to  go  from  the  Mississippi  River 
acro.ss  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
until  the  construction  or  the  transcontinen- 
tal railroad  we°ks  and  months  were  con- 
sumed m  making  such  a  Journey.  It  was  a 
trackless  waste,  dreary  and  dismal,  and  the 
bones  of  thousands  of  adventuresome  and 
hardy  pioneers  bleached  on  the  bleak  and 
whitened  plains  But  the  situation  of  that 
day  Is  not  paralleled  by  the  conditions  of  this 
hour.  To  attempt  to  Justify  this  legisla- 
tion by  a  refc.-ence  to  the  conditions  in 
the  time  of  Mr  Webster  seems  to  me.  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  friend,  a  rather  slender 
thread  upon  which  to  hang  an  argument. 

'Mr  President,  the  question  of  airplanes  is 
not  a  new  one.  and  yet  everybody  admits  that 
airships  and  aircraft  are  Just  In  the  beginninR 
of  their  development.  We  are  now  engaged 
In  a  great  war  We  are  taxing  the  industries 
of  the  people.  We  are  calling  for  every  dollar 
that  can  be  raised.  We  are  spending  not 
hundreds  of  mil  ions  but  billions  of  dollars. 
and  every  dollar  which  we  spend  has  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  or  by  bond  Issues  We 
will  need  perhaps  more  than  eighteen  to 
twenty  billions  of  dollars  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations and  to  extend  credit  to  our  allies  for 


the  fiscal  year  of  1919  Where  Is  this  vast 
sum  of  money  coming  from?  From  taxation 
and  by  the  issue  of  more  bonds. 

"The  policy  which  we  are  pursuing  neces- 
sarily tends  to  expansion  or  to  inflation. 
whatever  term  may  be  preferred,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  expansion  and  Inflation  prices 
are  augmented  until  the  burden  of  carrying 
on  the  war  becomes  staggering. 

"I  submit.  Mr  Preslder  .  that  not  one  dol- 
lar ought  to  be  expei.ded  in  this  great  crisis 
that  is  not  Imperatively  demanded  by  the 
Government  for  some  Important  purpose. 

"Mr  President,  we  are  not  now  able  to  man- 
ufacture the  aircraft  that  we  require  We 
have  boys  who  for  months  have  been  waiting 
In  the  various  encampments  for  the  pur;)o.se 
of  receiving  their  instruction  In  fiylng,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  go  beyond  the  sea  and 
do  something  to  preserve  the  lltertlesi  of 
this  country  and  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
We  have  been  unable  to  furnish  them  suf- 
ficient aeroplanes  In  order  that  they  might  be 
properly  taught  how  to  fly.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  patriotic  young  men,  eagerly  wait- 
ing to  s'^rve  their  country,  but  they  are  help- 
less, and  Impatiently  cry  out  for  opportunity 
to  uphold  their  country's  cause. 

"Why  should  we  now  expend  any  amount 
whatever  for  this  experiment^  We  know 
that  With  the  progress  of  the  war  the  air- 
planes of  today  and  tomorrow  will  soon  be 
obsolete  within  the  next  few  months  or  the 
next  year  or  two  Indeed.  It  has  been  st  »ted 
here  by  distinguished  members  of  the  Mil- 
itary Affairs  Committee  that  the  changes  In 
aircraft  are  so  many  and  occur  so  frequently 
that  the  machine  of  today  is  useless  tomor- 
row. It  Is  superseded  by  something  supi nor 
and  some  new  Invention  or  device  compels 
the  construction  of  planes  of  a  difle  ent 
character  or  type. 

"Now  it  is  propwed.  when  we  cannot  build 
planes  enough  for  military  purposes  and 
when  their  vsc  Is  so  essential  to  our  country's 
safety,  to  engage  In  the  fcHjlith  experiment  of 
carrying  mails  from  Washington  to  New  Vork 
City  with  airplanes  and  to  go  into  the  frozen 

fields  of  Alaska  and  fly  from  Icebergs  tc  Ice 
peaks  Mr  President,  we  have  one  of  the 
best  transportation  systems  In  the  world. 
We  can  carry  mail  from  here  to  New  Yor.t  In 
4  to  6  hours.  What  Is  the  necessity  for  this 
scheme?  Who  is  demanding  It?  Why  dis- 
sipate our  energies,  squander  our  monev  In 
this  experiment  at  this  time,  when  all' our 
resources  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war? 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  in  years  to  come,  and 
perh.ips  in  the  near  future,  we  will  be  u^.lng 
airships  for  many  purposes,  perhaps  carrying 
the  malls;  but  certainly  no  reason  app.'ais 
now  to  Justify  the  expei;diture  of  $1  for  the 
purposes  suggested  by  the  gentlemen  who 
are  sponsors  for  this  proposition  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  Senator  King  had  the 
last  say.  but  the  Senate,  after  delaying  the 
matter  for  about  a  week,  finally  decided  In 
my  favor  The  vote  came  on  the  miitior.  to 
strike  out  the  two  provisos  as  follows: 

"That  out  of  this  appropriation  the  Post- 
master General  Is  authorized  to  expend  not 
e.xceeding  tlOOOOO  for  the  purchase,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  airplanes  for  an 
experimental  airplane  mall  service  betw.;en 
such  points  as  he  may  determine:  Provulrd 
further.  That  the  Postmaster  General,  in  his 
discretion,  may  fix  the  amount  of  postage  on 
mall  earned  by  airplane  at  not  exceeding  24 
cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof." 

The  Vice  President  made  a  ruling  In  the 
matter  favorable  to  us  previously  and  his 
ruling  was  attacked  and  his  decision  v;as 
overruled.  But  on  the  mouon  to  strike  out 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for  and  the 
resuU  in  rejecting  Mr.  Kings  amendment 
to  strike  out  and  the  provisos  stayed  in 
the  bill 

On  Senator  Kings  motion  to  atrike  out 
the  vote  was  as  follow*; 


Tea*.  34:  Balrd.  Brandegee.  Clmmberlain. 
Cununins.  Curtis.  Calilnger,  Oronna.  Ouion. 
Hale.  Kellogg.  Kenyon.  King.  Lenroot.  Ixxlge, 
McNaiT.  Nelson,  New.  P»ge.  Phelan.  Sherman. 
Bmlth.  Qeorgla,  Bmoot.  Butherland,  WacU- 
wortti. 

Nays.  33:  Banktiead.  Beckham,  Culberson. 
Fletcher,  France.  Hardwlck.  Henderson,  Hitch- 
cock. HolUs.  Johnson.  Calit..  Klrby.  Knox. 
McKellar,  Martin.  Norrta.  Nugent.  Polndexter. 
Pomerene,  Ranadell,  Robinson.  Saulslmry. 
Bhafroth.  Sheppard,  Shielda.  Simmons, 
Thomas.  Thompson.  Townsend,  Trammel, 
Vardaman.  Walsh,  WlMley. 

Poetmaater  General  Burleaon.  acting  tmder 
this  authority,  aoon  afterward  Inaugurated 
the  experimental  aervh*  between  Washing- 
ton and  New  York.  The  next  year,  or  a  year 
or  two  later,  a  like  experimental  Berrlce  was 
established  between  New  York  and  Ban  Fran- 
cisco via  Chicago  and  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  as 
I  recall. 

When  the  Harding  administration  came  In 
these  Government  lines  were  sold  or  trans- 
ferred to  private  operators  and  the  GoTem- 
ment  went  out  ot  the  aeronautics  business. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  recalling  this  debate  I  had  with  Senator 
King,  mho  served  24  years  in  the  Senate,  and 
who  I  am  glad  to  auy.  Is  still  alive  and  living 
in  Washington,  and  for  whom  I  always  had 
the  greatest  respect  and  esteem,  because  this 
det>ate  was  about  one  of  the  most  important 
n".echanical  development*  of  our  day  and  time. 

This  debate  between  Senator  King  and  my- 
self was  partially  reprinted  in  parallel  col- 
umns by  some  of  the  newspapers,  and  If  I 
can  find  such  a  copy  In  my  scrapbook,  I  will 
Insert  it  in  the   Reco«d. 

Airplane  transportation,  of  course,  was  In 
Its  Infancy  then,  but  I  felt  that  it  would  be- 
come a  great  method  of  transportation  and 
I  gave  it  my  enthusiastic  support,  as  can  be 
seen  from  my  remarks  made  25  years  ago. 


Six  Pillars  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or   MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  2.  1942 

Mr.  BALL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  John  Foster  Dulles,  chilrman  of  the 
commission  to  study  the  bases  of  a  just 
and  durable  peace,  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America,  in 
\khich  he  outlines  the  six  pillars  of  peace 
sponsored  by  that  commission.  The  ad- 
dress was  deliveied  at  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  on  March  19,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  tjelng  here.  By 
your  coming  you  are  making  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  sound  working  of  de- 
mocracy. Significant  proposals,  such  as 
those  our  commission  Is  making,  need  to  be 
tested  by  the  Judgment  of  experienced  and 
thoughtful  cltlsens,  representative  of  differ- 
ent viewpoints  Only  If  men  and  women 
such  as  you  suppwrt  what  we  propose,  can  we 
be  assured  of  the  success  of  our  program. 

In  1940.  the  Pederal  Council  of  Churches 
voted  to  set  up  a  commission  to  study  the 
bases  at  a  Just  and  durable  peace.    For  over 


a  years  we  have  been  at  work.  Until  now 
we  have  primarily  emphasised  spiritual  fac- 
tors. We  have  urged  upon  the  churches  that 
they  inculcate  In  men  the  qualities  that 
Christ  taught.  We  have  pointed  out  that 
Christ's  way  v.as  not  to  tell  men  what  to  do 
In  relation  to  worldly  matters,  but  to  give 
them  qualities  of  vision,  of  mind,  and  of  soul 
so  that  they  would  be  enlightened  and  filled 
with  a  righteous  faith.  We  have  not  sought. 
Indeed  we  have  opposed,  the  preaching  from 
the  pulpits  at  politics  and  economics.  We 
have  said  to  the  churches,  give  tis  men  and 
women  possessed  of  Christian  qualities,  and 
then  our  citizenry  can  be  counted  on  to 
take   enlightened  action. 

Our  commission  is  now  entering  upon  a 
second  phase  of  our  task.  We  are  atx>ut  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try and  say  to  them  that.  In  our  Judgment, 
considerations  of  morality  and  enlightened 
self-interest  combine  to  require  this  Nation 
now  to  commit  Itself  to  a  future  of  organized 
international   collaboration. 

Why  do  we  do  this,  and  why  do  we  do  It 
now?  There  are  several  answers  to  that 
question. 

In  the  first  place,  our  commission  feels 
under  a  duty  to  respond  to  a  tremendous  de- 
mand upon  us  from  cltixcns  who  seek  guid- 
ance as  to  how  to  translate  their  faith  into 
their  acts  as  citizens.  We  cannot  ignore  that 
demand,  nor  do  we  want  to  do  so.  For  faith 
will  shrivel  unless  It  is  made  manifest  by 
works.  We  must  try  to  help  those  many  who 
turn    to   us   and   say,    "What   shall    we    do?" 

In  the  second  place,  our  commission  feels 
under  a  duty  to  do  for  itself  what  it  has 
urged  upon  others,  namely,  to  seek  to  bring 
the  Christian  approach  into  our  life  as  citi- 
zens We  do  not  pretend  to  speak  with  divine 
sanction;  nor  is  there  anything  exclusively 
Christian  about  our  prof>06als  We  do  not 
want  them  preached  from  our  pulpits.  W^e 
are,  to  be  sure,  availing  of  church  organiza- 
tions as  a  way  to  reach  millions  of  laymen. 
But  we  make  clear  that  what  we  say  is  merely 
the  practical  proposal  of  a  group  which  has 
some  competence  and  which  has  tried  to 
bring  to  the  problem  the  spiritual  approach 
Christ  taught. 

Our  timing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
deeply  impressed  by  the  critical  nature  of 
this  hour.  There  are,  of  course,  those  who 
say:  Let  UB  get  on  with  the  war;  when  that 
Is  won  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about 
the  peace.  To  an  extent.  I  agree  with  that 
viewpoint.  It  would  be  folly  to  divert  our 
effort  and  imperil  our  unity  by  forcing  de- 
bate on  the  details  of  hypothetical  future 
problems. 

But  there  Is  a  decision  which  must  be 
made  now,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  win- 
ning the  war  and  winning  the  peace.  That 
decision  te:  Will  the  American  people  now 
commit  themselves  to  a  future  of  organized 
International  coUaboratlon  within  the  areas 
of  demonstrated  world  interdependence?  It 
Is  that  decision  which  our  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  force,  and  It  must  be  made  now  or 
the  opporttmlty  for  such  collaboration  will 
inevitably  disappear  and  the  world  will  be 
doomed  to  continuance  of  the  war  system. 
Indeed,  unless  It  Is  made  now,  this  war  may 
be  greatly  prolonged  and  Its  outcome  thrown 
Into  doubt. 

The  last  war  was  fought  to  victory,  and  the 
peace  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  this 
Nation  was  committed  to  organized  interna- 
tional collaboration.  It  was  a  profound  and 
unforgettable  shock  when  we  rejected  that 
collaboration  and  decided  to  go  it  alone. 
Will  history  repeat  Itself?  That  quesUon 
raises  a  fundamental  doubt,  and  until  we 
conclusively  reaclve  It,  It  will  plague  tis  at 
every  turn.     Let  me  Illustrate: 

To  produce  military  aircraft  most  efficiently 
Involves  specialization  between  Kltain  and 
ourselves.  Actually,  we  are  concentrating  on 
long-range  craft  and  Britain  on  abort-range 


craft.  The  latter  have  little  peacetime  value, 
and  Britain  Is  thus  faced  with  a  serious 
post-war  disadvantage.  So  much  is  this  so 
that  the  British  Government  is  now  being 
pressed  to  undertake  Immediate  work  to  de- 
sign civil  aircraft  for  post-war  use  Lord 
Cranborne  said  last  week  that  while  Britain 
preferred  international  collaboration,  "if 
other  nations  Insist  upon  cutthroat  ccwnpe- 
tltlon.  we  are  quite  ready  to  enter  the  fray 
against  them  '^  Is  this  helping  to  win  the 
war?    If  not.  where  lies  the  responsibility? 

Let  us  look  at  France.  De  Gaulle  Is  one  of 
the  French  leaders  who  Is  friendly  to  Britain. 
Darlan  was  violently  antl-Brltlsh.  If  the 
post-war  system  Is  to  be  one  of  power  poli- 
tics. It  Is  Important  to  Britain  that  French 
leadership  pass  Into  friendly  hands  We  can- 
not, under  such  circumstances,  expect  French 
affairs  to  be  dealt  with  with  a  single  eye  to 
winning  the  war. 

Our  greatest  problenas  win  arise  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Decisions  may  have  to  t»e 
made  during  the  war  in  relation  to  Flnlard 
the  Baltic  states,  and  Poland.  I  see  no  hope 
that  such  decisions  will  be  generally  accept- 
able If  they  crush  human  beings  and  human 
aspirations  t)etween  the  millstones  of  power 
politics.  The  only  hope  lies  In  building  a 
world  order  under  which  such  treatment  may 
not  seem  a  permanent  harsh  necessity. 

Let  U8  look  to  the  East.  In  China  there 
lies  the  unresolved  conflict  l>etween  the  so- 
called  Red  Army,  faction  and  the  Kuomlng- 
tang  faction  with  which  the  Soongs  are  pri- 
marily identified.  As  Japan  weakens,  that 
struggle  may  reemerge  and.  If  power  politics 
are  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Ru^^sla  and 
the  United  States  each  may  seek  to  secure 
the  supremacy  of  their  particular  friends. 
China  may  again  be  the  victim  of  Western 
politics  and  peace  In  the  Far  East  may  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

What  will  be  the  position  of  Britain  as  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States?  I  was 
in  Britain  last  summer  and  clearly  sensed 
the  dilemma  In  which  she  Is  placed  She 
would,  I  am  sure,  prefer  a  post-war  system 
permitting  close  collaboration  with  the 
United  States.  But  she  does  not  and  can- 
not know  Whether  the  United  States  will 
elect  that  role.  Thus  she  must  keep  open 
the  p>ossibLl:ty  of  seeking,  through  Russian 
alliance,  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East.  Such  a  policy  may  lead  to  a 
deterioration  In  Anglo-American  relations. 
That  would  be  a  calamity.  But  Britain  has 
no  practicable  alternative  so  long  as  our  fu- 
ture policy  is  unpredictable  and  so  long  as 
Important  elements  in  this  country  seem  at- 
tracted toward  going  it  alone  with  a  seven- 
ocean  Navy  and  strategic  bases  throughout 
the  world. 

I  attended,  and  was  close  to  the  center  of, 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  Then  the  prin- 
cipal powers  were  nations  with  similar  out- 
looks and  similar  standards.  We  belonged, 
as  it  were,  to  the  same  "club."  Furthermore, 
solutions  were  eased  by  the  fact  that  It  was 
universally  assumed  that  there  would  be  an 
international  organization  «'ith  the  Dnlted 
States  a  member.  Even  so,  there  developed 
many  violent  clashes  which  several  times 
nearly  broke  up  the  conference. 

Today  the  problems  we  face  are  Infinitely 
more  serious  and.  as  between  the  four  prin- 
cipal allies,  there  exist  great  gulfs  formed 
by  differences  In  outlook.  Ideology  and  ma- 
terial standards.  Tremendously  difficult  and 
controversial  problems  will  require  decision 
while  the  war  Is  still  on  and  while  we  are 
■till  faced  by  formidable  and  resourceful 
enemies.  Only  the  Ignorant  or  the  senti- 
mentalists can  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  automatically  remain  friends.  It 
Is  sobering  to  recall  that  the  Treaty  of  V«r- 
aaUles  named  five  nations  as  tbe  "principal 
allied  and  associated  powers."  Of  these, 
two — Great  Britain  and  the  United  States— 
are  now  fighting  two — Japan  and  Italy— with 
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the   fifth— France — divided    In   Ita   collabora- 
tion 

If  the  United  Nations  of  this  war  are  to 
continue  to  be  united,  the  time  to  cement 
that  unity  js  now  and  the  only  cement  that 
may  work  is  organized  world  collaboration. 
The  United  States  cannot  safely  postpone 
BhowinR  Its  hand  in  that  matter.  It  Is  bfislc 
to  the  solution  of  all  the  grave  problems  that 
will  increasingly  be  thrust  upon  us  If  the 
United  Naticns  must  deal  with  each  other 
on  the  assumption  that  the  future  Is  to  be 
R  repetition  of  the  past,  with  a  world  of 
anarchy  and  of  power  politics,  then  I  doubt 
that  even  a  unity  of  expediency  can  be  pre- 
served until  victory  and  I  know  that  any 
"peace"  that  ensues  will  be  no  more  than 
B  time  for  recuperating  strength  for  another 
w.ir 

Our  Commission  has  therefore  determined 
to  seek  that  the  American  people  make  clear 
their  intention  to  work  for  organized  inter- 
national collaboration  within  the  critical 
areas  of  national  interdependence  We  have 
tried  to  state  our  proposal!,  in  a  way  which 
Is  both  simple  and  signiflcant      We  say — 

1  There  nui>t  be  organized  political  col- 
laboration, m  the  n-st  Instance  a.s  between 
tlie  United  Nations,  with  others  to  be  sub- 
sequently included  We  point  out  that  with- 
in an  over-all  framework  there  can  also  be 
regional  collaboratiuii  This  might,  for  ex- 
ample, apply  to  Europe  and  the  Americas 

'2  Wherever,  in  the  economic  and  financial 
field,  iiilerdependence  is  such  that  the  acts 
of  one  nalion  may  ha\e  acute  international 
cunsequcnces,  then,  we  say.  such  acts  must 
be  brought  withm  the  scope  of  Interna- 
tional agreement  and  not  left  to  purely  uni- 
lateral decision.  We  make  clear  that  we  do 
not    advocate   free    trade    as   now    practicable. 

3  There  niust  be  a  standing  international 
body  to  study  the  need  for  change.  Initial 
decisions  will  not  be  perfect  and  may  inevi- 
tably be  Influenced  by  short-range  expe- 
diency. This  will  not  be  fatal  if.  in  the  In- 
ternational field,  as  in  the  domestic  field, 
change  Is  taken  for  granted  and  organization 
Is  set  up  to  promote  it.  We  do  not.  how- 
ever. propt)se  that  any  International  body 
now  be  given  power  to  dictate  or  Impose 
change 

4  There  should  be  some  form  of  Interna- 
tional organization  to  promote  the  ultimate 
autonomy  of  subject  peoples  But  we  cx- 
pre.ssly  reci  gnize  that  in  many  cases  such 
self-rule  is  now  neither  practicable  nor  de- 
sired  by    the  people   themselves 

5.  We  propose  international  control  of 
armament  both  to  insure  effective  disarma- 
ment and  limitation  of  armament  and  also 
to  fBCllitate  mobih?;uig  such  armament  as 
lemains  in  support  of  international  order. 

6  Aiul  finally,  we  assert  that  the  right  of 
spinti-al  and  Intellectual  liberty  must  be 
both  recognized  and  made  a  matter  of  inter- 
national concern  Only  if  the  peoples  t,f  the 
world  move  toward  common  standards  of 
knowledge  and  morality  can  international 
orgaruzation  achi«-ve  the  broad  popular  sup- 
port   needed   for  it5  effective  devek)pment. 

Our  "six  pillars  of  peace"  deal.  I  think. 
With  the  areas  withm  which  world  ^^rganiza- 
tlon  is  indispensable.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
go  into  details  This  might.  I  think,  be  pre- 
mature and  certainly  It  is  not  within  the 
competence  of  our  Commission  But  what 
we  propose  is  sufTJclont  to  force  an  Intelligent 
and  significant  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  If  they  are  firmly  resolved 
to  move  In  the  direction,  and  on  the  fronts. 
pro{x)sed  by  our  statement,  then  it  will  be  the 
duty  and  the  right  of  government  to  Imple- 
ment that  mandate.  Under  such  conditions 
It  may  be  possible  to  solve,  in  amity  with  our 
allies,  the  grave  Issues  which,  from  now  on. 
will  increasingly  be  forced  upon  us  If  so! 
we  will  have  made  a  momentous  advance 
tcward  victory  and  done  that  which  will  give 
us  u  reasoua.ble  chance  for  a  durable  peace. 


Mindful  of  Wilson  Slip 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or    MINNESOTA 

U:  THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mi-,  ball  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
iriious  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  th<^  Record  a  column  written  by- 
Raymond  Clapper,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  Thursday. 
April  1.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Word  filters  out  that  President  Roosevelt 
hopes  to  bring  the  Senate  and  Members  of 
the  House,  into  clo.ser  play  regaiduig  prepa- 
rations for  after  the  war 

We  may  see'  some  rather  marked  changes 
In  practice  in  that  respect,  as  the  United 
Nations'  discussion.^  become  more  frequent. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  to  f^ee  the  Presi- 
dent make  it  a  habit  to  place  Members  of 
the  Senate,  or  House,  or  both,  on  American 
delegations  to  future  United  Nations'  con- 
ferences. There  will  be  many  such  confer- 
ences. Already  in  mind,  as  President  Roose- 
velt has  indicated,  Is  the  food  conference — to 
be  followed,  he  hopes,  by  a  conference  on  re- 
lief, another  on  flnames,  and  perhaps  still 
another  on  minerals,  metals,  and  oil 

He  has  discussed  with  his  close  friends  the 
desirability  of  finding  r -nators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  would  be  willing  to  serve  In 
such  ctmferences.  and  vho  would  feel  free  to 
devote  the  time  that  "  ould  be  required  by 
the  complicated  nature  of  these  meetings. 

First  of  all,  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  sharply  con- 
scious rf  the  fa: lure  of  Woodrow  Wll.son  He 
recognizes  that  the  failure  of  President  Wll- 
.son was  primarily  in  h's  relations  with  the 
Senate. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  an  exceptionally 
astute  student  of  the  American  congre.'vslonal 
system.  He  wrcte  one  of  the  standard  works 
on  it  111  his  earl  er  days  Yet  as  President  he 
seemed  to  overlook  completely  the  S.iiate'.s 
role  in  foreien  relations 

Woodrow  WUs.jn  had  sufficient  popular  sup- 
port In  the  country  to  have  sustained  him 
through  the  Le-igue  of  Nations  controversy 
uider  normal  conditions  Public  pre.ssure  m 
the  beginning  was  preponderant Iv  on  the  side 
of  the  League.  Even  Sena tc^r "  Lodge,  the 
Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  later  the  bitter  foe 
of  Wilson,  had  advocated  a  League  of  Nations 
wiih  police  powers  2  years  before  Ver.--ailles. 
In  1916  he  was  for  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace 

But  Wilson  Ignored  the  Senate  He  forgot  ! 
to  take  any  Senators  to  Paris  with  him  He  I 
had  recognized  the  Republicans  only  by  plac- 
ing one  diplomat  on  the  delegation,  Henry 
White,  who  had  only  a  faint  Republican  Party 
tradition  behind  him  White  was  not  an  ac- 
tive Republican  He  was  not  considered  by 
Republican  Senators  to  represent  their  view- 
point in  any  sense,  but  rather  to  be  only  a 
nominal  captive  Republican.  The  appoint- 
ment only  incensed  them,  fur  they  regaided 
it  as  a  trick  at  their  expense. 

That  deadly  opposition  of  a  frustrated  and 
offended  Senate,  and  nothing  else,  beat  Wood- 
row  Wil»)n.  After  a  years  battle,  the  treaty 
lost  by  only  seven  votes  short  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds. 

All  of  that  President  Roosevelt  has  thought 
about  a  great  deal.  It  has  been  so  much  In 
his  mind  that  It  may  have  deterred  him  from 
moving  as  directly  m  he  otherwise  might  have 


moved.     He  has  wished   to  use  extreme  care 

to  avoid  any  misstep  that  might  bring  islmilar 
disaster  from  the  Senate. 

He  was  nervous  about  ^he  Ball  res<ilutlon 
chiefly  because  of  the  damage  that  would 
result  If  the  Senate  failed  to  cast  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  It  or  for  s<.ime  strong  sub- 
stitute 

In  other  word.*.  It  Is  recognized  around  the 
White  House  that  Americas  future  piace 
In  the  world  will  be  determined,  not  only 
by  what  this  Government  and  other  govern- 
ments can  agree  upon,  but  by  wha-.  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  Senate  will  agree  to 

In  practical  terms,  that  means  that  the 
Administration  must  have  a  program  that 
will  have  the  support  of  Senators  like 
CiEORci:,  of  Georgia:  Tydincs,  of  Maryland, 
and  V'ANDENBERG.  cf  Michigan — to  sjggest 
types  that  1  liave  heard  mentioned  by  some 
friends  of  the  Administration.  Voii  have 
to  find  something  that  will  carry  them  along 

Tlie  great  value  of  the  Ball-Burton-Hatch- 
Hill  resolution  is  that  it  brings  that  funda- 
mental question  to  a  head  We  had  been 
getting  the  cart  somewhat  before  the  norse 
What  win  two-thirds  cf  the  Senate  vote  for. 
in  tiie  way  of  recommendHtions  noW?  That 
1-  the  important  thing  for  everybody  to  know, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  Administration  will  have  difflculy  in 
"talking  turkey"  with  foreign  governments 
unles.s  It  cm  show  that  Senate 
supports  lib  general  position. 


sentiment 


William  Tyler  Page 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi:S 

Fridau.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor.-ow 
we  will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  official  adoption  of  The 
American's  Creed,  written  by  the  late 
William  Tyler  Page  I  call  attention  to 
House  Document  654  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  which  is  available  to 
Members.  This  document  contains  the 
picture  of  William  Tyler  Page,  with  the 
full  procoedines  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  commemoration  of  the  s  x- 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  .services  of  Mr 
Page,  together  with  the  ceremony  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  commemorating  th*  last 
birthday  during  the  life  of  this  great 
American. 

By  leave  granted  me  I  include  in  my 
remarks  a  brief  speech  I  made  on  th.u 
occasion  : 

Fellow  Americans,  it  is  verv  rarely  an  oc- 
casion aru^e^  where  we  can  at  the  same  time 
eulogize  a  man  whom  we  res^pect  and  love 
and  pay  tribute  to  a  symbol  of  pure  Amer- 
icanism, and  to  an  Institution  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  cf  the  Government. 

William  Tyler  Page  carries  In  hlfi  veins 
the  blood  of  many  great  Americans  He  car- 
ries ill  his  philosophy  of  life  and  of  govern- 
ment the  finest  traditions  and  Ideals  of  his 
progenitors 

William  T>-ler  Page  has  served  h\i  ct)Untry 
longer  than  any  living  man.  in  functions 
both  humble  and  distinguished.  In  the  Hcu-^e 
of  Representatives  For  threescore  years  he 
h^  served  a*  earnestly  in  his  humble  capaci- 
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ties  when  tbey  were  bumble  as  he  has  In 
hla  clistlBg:ui£hed  c«pacltle«,  which  were 
many  Be  has  endowed  every  o(Bce  and  every 
fiinctiOD  he  ha»  ever  filled  or  performed  with 
dignity  and  disUnctlon  because  be  has  given 
to  every  office,  and  has  put  Into  every  duty, 
the  best  of  a  brilliant  mind,  a  tremendouB 
capauty.  and  an  earnest  soul.  He  has 
achieved  a  universal  respect  and  friendship 
among  the  Members  of  a  great  parliamentary 
body. 

WUlam  Tyler  Page's  Influence  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  benign  and  up- 
lifting becauM  he  gives  It  honest,  unflagging 
energy,  untiring  devotion,  and  great  capi^city. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  WUliana 
Tyler  Page  bad  not  written  The  American's 
Creed.    That  creed  wae  the  welling  up  from 

the  soul  of  this  man  of  all  the  devotion  to 
liberty,  all  of  the  Ideals,  all  the  love  of 
country  that  caused  bis  progenitors  to  be 
who  tliey  were  and  what  they  were,  when 
th'  y  were. 

The  first  ancestor  ol  his  faniUy  on  this  con- 
tinent was  John  Page,  who  settled  In  Wil- 
liamsburg. Va.,  in  1650.  His  sou.  Col.  Matthew 
Page,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  th&t  great 
and  honorable  Institution,  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  Mann  Page  and  Mann 
Page,  Jr  ,  were  members  o^  the  Continental 
Congress.  A  son  of  Mann  Page,  named  John, 
was  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  served  in  the 
First  and  Second  Congresses  under  the  Con- 
etitutioD 

Carter  Braxton.  William  Tyler  Page's  great- 
great-great  grandfather,  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia  which  adopted  the  resolutions  of 
Patrick  Henry.  Oiu  distinguished  friend  Is 
both  a  lineal  and  collateral  descendant  of 
President  John  Tyler.  He  Is  also  a  grandson 
of  Dr.  William  Ty-ler,  of  Frederick.  Ud..  for 
wbcm  he  was  nanoed.  and  who  was  renowned 
for  bis  professional  and  humanitarian  activi- 
ties 

William  Tyler  Page  stands  today  In  a  chang- 
ing world  as  an  unchanged  descendant  of  the 
cavaliers  of  Virginia. 

It  Lb  remarkable,  yet  natxiral.  that  the  mixed 
■trains  of  the  early  colonists  should  have 
produced  such  a  man  as  he.  The  Ideals,  those 
early  American  pioneers  cherished,  all  con- 
spired to  prcduce  a  great  American  such  as 
the  author  of  the  American's  Creed. 

From  every  country  In  the  world  have  come 
men  and  women  seeking  the  loveliness,  the 
Joy.  the  peace,  the  opportunity  of  free  gov- 
errunent.  and  personal  liberty.  From  every 
country  In  the  world  have  come  men  and 
wximen  who  were  willing  to  dare  tbe  perils  of 
uncharted  seas,  to  land  on  the  strange  shores 
cf  an  unexplored  continent,  and  to  carve  out 
from  the  trackless  forests  and  the  arid  plains 
for  their  posterity  tbe  great  legacy  of  the  rich, 
free,  enlightened  Nation  which  Is  ours  today. 

Prmir  that  blend  of  blood,  that  coalescence 
of  courage,  that  ftislng  of  hcrdstalp  and  strug- 
gle, tbe  synthesis  of  Ideals,  came  the  man 
to  whom  we  pay  this  tribute  today. 

William  Tyler  Page  has  been  the  valued 
friend  of  many  of  tbe  greatest  men  of  bis 
time.  He  has  been,  too,  the  valued  frtend 
of  many  of  the  humblest  workers  In  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  C&piUA  under  whose  dome  he 
has  BO  long  served  bis  country.  He  Is  a  great 
man  became  he  has  always  been  a  simple  and 
kindly  man.  Great  men  are  always  simple 
and  kindly. 

The  time  will  be — and  Ood  grant  that  It 
may  still  be  far  off — when  William  Tyler 
Page  win  Join  his  fathers.  The  time  will 
never  come  when  the  history  of  his  country 
will  cease  to  bear  the  stamp  of  his  fine,  strong, 
rugged,  honest,  American  pcrBonallty. 

So,  then,  William  Tyler  Page,  descendant 
of  those  who  helped  to  establish  tbe  fotin- 
dations  of  this  free  Republic,  jrotir  associates 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  voicing  tbe 
sentiments  of  thoM  millions  who  know  of 
you  through  your  American's  Creed,  and  your 
long  services  to  your  Nation,  all  pay  you  trib- 
ute on  this,  the  seventy-third  anniversary  of 
your  birth.  May  you,  for  many,  many  years, 
be  spared  In  Tlgor  and  activity  to  continue 
to  serve  your  country. 

M.ty  you,  for  many  more  years,  be  the 
friend,  tbe  confidant,  and  the  counselor  of 
legislators  trying  to  serve  their  country  well 
In  these  days  when  human  litierty  trembles 
in  the  balance,  and  when  the  finest  Impulses 
of  which  humanity  is  capable  seem  to  be 
trampled  under  tbe  heel  of  brutality. 

llay  you  live,  good  friend,  good  citizen, 
good  American,  to  see  the  reign  of  peace 
again,  and  your  country  once  more  em- 
barked ai)OD  the  highway  of  her  destiny — a 
permanent  spiritual,  cultural,  and  material 
security. 

William  Tyler  Page,  your  country  salutes 
you. 


Proposed    Visit    to    Fifbtinf    Fronts    by 
Subcommittee  of  Truman  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILUS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  entitled 
"A  Worth-While  Propcsal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    WOBTH-WHILl    PROPOSAL 

The  War  Department  will  do  well  to  grant 
the  request  of  the  Truman  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  that  It  be  allowed  to 
send  small  subcommittees  tc  both  the  African 
and  Pacific  fighting  fronts  to  find  out  how 
American  war  equipment  Is  standing  the  test 
of  battle. 

Tlie  Truman  committee,  by  refraining  from 
politics  and  by  the  objective  rep<M-ts  which 
have  followed  its  investigations  into  various 
aspects  of  the  domestic  war  program,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  soiuces  of 
accurate  Information  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  has  called  attention  to  administrative 
mistakes  which  otherwise  might  have  gone 
uncorrected  for  lack  of  publicity,  but  It  has 
conscientiously  avoided  sensationallalng  Its 
findings,  and  It  has  scrupulously  bestowed 
praise  where  praise  was  due. 

As  a  result,  the  public  has  come  to  accept 
Its  findings  with  the  utmost  faith  in  their 
validity.  The  Ttuman  committee  has  t>eoome 
the  recognised  public  watchdog  in  the  field  of 
war  production.  It  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  give  the  American 
people  confidence  in  their  Oovemment. 

A  Truman  committee  Investigation  of  ex- 
perience with  American-made  materials  on 
the  fighting  fronts  should  be  welcomed  by 
both  the  armed  services  and  the  public.  If, 
as  it  did  on  a  similar  expedition  to  Alaska,  the 
committee  should  find  the  need  for  improve- 
ments, it  would  almost  certainly  bring  about 
the  neccflsary  corrections.  If  It  should  find 
that  everything  is  satisfsctory,  a  report  to 
that  effect  would  be  welcome  and  morale- 
sustaining  news. 


LaadsMrks  •!  War  and  Peact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wisooMsuf 

IN  THE  SKN ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  a  luncheon  group 
at  Beloit.  Wis.,  on  March  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  It  Is  a  privUege  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  today.  It  was  a 
gracious  thing  to  a&k  me  to  be  your  guest 
speaker.  I  am  grateful  (or  the  opportunity 
of  talking  with  you  and  visiting  with  you 

People  all  over  th«  world,  and  certainly  this 
group,  are  aware  of  certain  powerful  world 
trends  which  even  In  thes^  momentaus  years 
of  world  conflict  provide  an  outkxjk  of  opti- 
mism and  challenge  for  tlie  future  of  the 
peoples  of  earth 

These  movements,  or  trends,  are  the  results 
of  mankind's  experience  through  the  cen- 
turies aiid  tbe  peoples'  yearning  tor  an  elinii- 
natlju  of  the  causes  of  war 

Maiises  of  people  during  the  pa^t  years  put 
their  trust  in  scientific  and  political  remedies, 
but  these  retuediee  were  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  hour  and  may  in  part  have 
contributed  to  the  present  world  debacle. 

There  are  nopeful  signs  for  the  future — 
signs  that  adequate  means  may  be  found. 
More  people  are  turning  to  spiritual  founda- 
tions as  a  basts  for  individual  life  and  for  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  the  future  life  of 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  world  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  governed  by  a  desire  for  the 
common  good  of  humanity,  a  world  which 
will  more  nearly  approximate  our  spiritual 
ideals. 

However,  as  we  approach  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  Landmarks  of  War  and 
Peace,  let  us  he&i  in  mind  that  only  a  level- 
headed America  can  be  a  secure  America, 
and  only  a  level-headed  world  will  be  a  peace- 
ful world.  By  level-headedeness  we  mean 
thinking  straight,  using  Judgment  based  on 
realism,  not  emotionalism,  and  acting  as 
God's  people  should  act.  Everywhere  people 
are  thinking  about  the  kind  of  a  world  that 
will  follow  the  war.  Let  us  recognise  that 
wars  are  man-made  and  that  the  conditions 
that  precipitate  wars  are  also  man-made. 
Therefore,  man  should.  If  he  will  exercise  this 
level-headedness,  be  able  to  correct  those 
conditions  which  make  for  war 

But  you  know  man  is  a  peculiar  animal. 
Races  of  men  are  not  alike.  They  are  in 
different  stages  of  economic,  political,  moral, 
social,  and   religious  development. 

Right  now  all  America  is  discussing  this 
matter  of  peace,  assuming  that  we  are  going 
to  win  the  war.  Now,  let  us  be  realistic  about 
that.  We  have  not  won  the  war — I  Iselleve 
we  shall,  and  while  it  Is  a  good  thing  to  have 
foresight  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  a 
Job  on  our  hands  which  requires  all  our  at- 
tention— winning  the  war 

When  the  war  is  over  we  should  totally  dis- 
arm otzr  enemies,  and  repatriate  tbe  prison- 
ers and  the  civilians  who  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  in  tbe  occupied  countries. 
America  will  hare  to  be  the  good  San  iritan 
to  look  after  the  starved  and  famished  people 
enslaved  by  the  Axle.  This  wlH  be  our  first 
Job  In  aiding  world  reconstruction  so  that 


^!i 
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th?8e  countrlrs  can  then  begin  to  think 
•tralRhi  on  terms  of  peace. 

People,  especially  the  democratic  peoples 
of  the  earth,  are  thinking  In  terms  of  seeking 
to  get  an  international  organization  Into  op- 
eration which  will  (it  Is  hoped  I  make  fcir 
peace.  There  are  many  plans  being  consid- 
ered. I  enumerate  some  :  a  British-American 
•lliance;  a  British-American  union:  a  fed- 
eration of  the  democracies;  an  association  of 
I'n.ted  Nat:.  iii.<.  rei;:c;  al  arrnnwrement':  llie 
lenrue  of  natiunf:  a  new  balance  of  power 
uith  America  as  the  b.Tlancinti:  power;  Amer- 
ican leariersh'p  and  mastery  In  the  post-war 
perlrd 

Of  C'Urse.  today  we  cannot  dl.-cuss  any  of 
these  plans,  but  we  must  realize  that  plans 
alone  are  not  sufficient  The  plans  which 
have  oeon  8U_*Kt8ted  call  for  liuernational 
contractual  relationships.  A  contract  to  be 
wcrth  vh  le  nust  be  mutually  beneficial  and 
made  between  responsible  parties  who  will 
live  up  to  tbe'r  obU!?at!nns  We  all  know 
that  a  preat  d-al  must  take  place  In  the  re- 
birth of  the  human  race  before  wars  will 
cen«e.  before  International  compacts  will  be 
held  lnv!<.late  We  know  that  great  nations 
like  Ru'ssla  and  China  are  now  feeling  the  Im- 
pulse (  f  -1  K'^eat  new  natinnaltsm:  whith'^r  will 
that  take  them?  We  know  that  a  champing 
world  Is  all  about  us  All  this  means  that 
America  must  be  realistic  In  faclnt;  the  world 
of  tomorrow — there  must  be  no  more  Penrl 
Harbors 

Many  folk.''  feel  that  had  America  been  re- 
alistic from  1918  on.  the  whole  world  picture 
nilcht  be  d  fferent  In  other  words,  If  Amer- 
ica remains  rn  guard  prenchlnn  by  example 
the  principles  of  the  republic  and  remaining 
strong  and  able  to  protect  her  own — this  in- 
deed mav  be  a  grent  factor  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  p?flce 

I  believe  that  out  of  this  holocaust  will 
Come  s'^me  forn  of  association  of  some  gov- 
ernments which  w:ll  try  to  antidote  those 
forces  which  make  for  war  But  let  us  realise 
that  until  the  race  is  reborn  In  the  things 
of  the  spirit  there  will  be  those  forces  con- 
tinually arlnng.  and  imles«  we  are  alert  and 
wlllii'.g  to  take  the  steps  that  are  neces.'^ary. 
wars  will  fellow  All  of  us  have  a  great 
responsibility  in  this  period  and  In  the  period 
which  Will  lol'ow  victory,  of  keeping  lur  leet 
on  the  ground  and  thii.king  the  situation 
through  -thinking  straight  Never  has  there 
been  a  period  In  w(  rid  history  when  straipht 
thli\klng  IS  more  needed 

Until  the  race  has  learned  to  be  Christian 
In  fact  In-stead  of  in  theory,  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  problem  Is  primarily  one  of  power — 
power  In  the  hands  of  some  government,  or 
group  of  nations,  used  Juuiy  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  world  order  Mere  generali- 
ties, or  phra.'^es.  or  flne-souiidinp;  clauses  will 
not  do  the  Job.  neither  will  wishful  thinking 
or  Impractical,  unrea". I.stlc  Ideas  help 

Britain  has  done  a  pretty  good  Job.  as  Is 
•hown  by  the  freedom  and  the  loyalty  of  her 
dominions  America  has  likewise  done  a 
good  Job  with  people  like  the  Filipinos  We 
have  extended  liberty  to  them  and  we  have 
supervised  their  training  and  growth  The 
future  will  require  that  tit  nations  shall  act 
»s  Ruardians  of  nations  who  need  guardian- 
ship 

When  this  war  Is  over  we  will  still  have  to 
combat  the  Ideas  that  would  make  one  people 
economic    and    political    slaves    of    another. 

Russia  Is  a  nation  of  a  huiidred  to:.gues. 
She  IS  Just  coming  Into  her  own.  I  believe 
that  the  course  of  the  world  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  In  war  or  in  peace.  cou:d  be  vitally 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  this  great  Ru^s;an 
people  Will  they  collaborate  for  peace? 
Will  they  cooperate?  It  seems  to  me  they 
should.  They  have  everything  to  gain  to  de- 
Telop  their  great  country. 

We  have  had  wartime  declarations,  but  It 
must  be  admitted  there  15  no  deflnlte  outline 
yet  of  what  we  hope  will  be  an  ordered  free 
world.     Public  opiuion  in  this  couuUy  i&  lu 


I  flux,  and  rightly  so.  We  know  that  besides  In- 
ternational guldeposts  there  have  to  be  cer- 
tain national  guidcposts  erected  and  main- 
tained We  know  that  before  we  can  effec- 
tively speak  of  good  will  and  brotherhood 
and  fellowship  for  the  world,  we  mu.st  reas- 
sert good  will  and  brotherhoi  d  and  fellow- 
ship in  our  own  Nation.  We  must  have 
understanding  on  the  home  front.  We 
know  that  before  we  can  effectively  talk  of 
peace  arrangements  and  plans  with  other 
nations,  we  muj^t  win  the  war.  and  we  mu.'^t 
have  peace  on  every  phase  of  the  domestic 
front. 

I  have  contended  that  before  peace  nego- 
tlatlons  can  be  undertaken  abroad  there 
must  be  a  working  domes-tic  arrangement 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Executive  for 
the  consideration  of  the  peace  Accordingly, 
I  have  Introduced  In  the  Senate,  tienate 
Rcsiiluilon  No.  22.  which  would  provide  for 
a  working  liaison  committee  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congre.ss.  Hundreds  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  commented 
favorably  on  this  proposition,  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  In  the  near  future  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  take  steps 
to  see  that  the  resolution  Is  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  action 

I  believe  that  every  American  will  agree 
that  some  form  of  an  a.ssoclatlon  should  be 
attempted  between  klndred-thlnklng  na- 
tions with  the  object  of  seeking  a  way  to 
global  peace  and  the  maintenance  tlirreof, 
providing  that  the  way  Is  practical  and  feasi- 
ble That  calls  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  nations  can  collaborate 
for   a   post-war  security   system. 

This  means  that  the  form  and  basis  of 
such  association  must  be  studied  and  planned 
by  the  contracting  paUies  ij)robably  Ru.'j.'la. 
China.  Britain,  and  the  United  States)  This 
presents  a  preat  problem,  luit  un?iclvable, 
howevei.  If  the  solvents  of  good  will,  undor- 
siar.dmg.  and  moral  responsibility  are  in 
the  picture. 

If  my  resolution  Is  passed,  we  have  then 
for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Re- 
ptibllc  a  liaison  committee  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Senate,  which  committee 
can  net  as  a  clearing  house  of  ideas  Irom  every 
source.  This  committee  can.  If  it  Is  thought 
feasible  and  practical,  present  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Us  conclusions  on  for- 
eign policy,  and  such  committee  can  then 
present  the  same  to  the  Senate  for  Senate 
action.  If  It  so  determines 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  clearly 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  no  program  of 
rationing  or  self-dlsclpllne  of  any  sort  can 
be  eHective  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
strong  sense  of  spiritual  responsibility  Sim- 
ilarly, on  an  international  scale  no  agree- 
ments or  treaties  can  be  worth  any  more 
than  the  paper  they  are  written  on  If  they 
do  not  have  behind  them  the  backing  of  a 
morally  responsible  and  a  spiritually  con- 
scious people. 

Any  peace  plan  In  order  to  be  practical 
and  working  and  lasting  (as  far  as  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  concerned)  must  be 
shaped  the  con.stitutional  way  and  must  fol- 
low the  convictions  of  our  people.  There- 
fore, It  Is  Imperative  that  we  not  only  dis- 
cuss In  every  forum  In  America  the  various 
plans  that  have  been  suggested  but  that  we 
get  the  over-all  picture  and  realize  that  we 
are  eni,'aged  lu  an  International  undertaking 
now,  somewhat  as  we  were  In  1787  engaged 
m  an  interstate  undertaking  In  those  days 
the  people  saw  and  felt  the  need  of  coming 
together  "in  a  more  perfect  union"  for  the 
security  of  their  lives  and  their  property 
and  the  Inherent  rights  of  man 

Let  me  repeat  the  Idea  heretofore  made, 
and  which  I  think  is  basic  We  must  erect 
guideposts  on  our  domestic  front-  get  our 
national  hou.'^e  In  order  — In  order  that  we 
may  better  provide  right  thinking  and  riL-ht 
acUon  on  the  international  front.  We  must 
chart  a  sound  economic  course  here  in  Amer- 


ica; establish  a  workable,  equitable  system 
of  social  security  Labor  and  management 
and  government  must  have  a  common  ob- 
jective, a  common  goal  Tlien  we  will  be 
ready  for  the  larger  task — the  prevention  of 
war  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
International  Jtistlce  and  law- 
There  are  thoM?  who  say  that  wars  have 
always  been  and  that  wars  will  ever  continue 
as  long  as  man  Is  man  They  call  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  nations  are  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  development,  that  great  nations 
like  Russia  and  China  are  feeling  the  new 
Impulse  of  national  power:  that  the  boiling 
pot  of  Europe,  the  Balkans,  will  continue 
to  boil;  that  Russia  will  want  a  nataural 
barrier  of  defense  against  Germany,  which 
will  mean  taking  in  part  of  Poland;  that 
the  submerrei  races  of  the  earth,  the  various 
races  In  Africa  and  the  pe<  pie  of  the  South 
Seas  and  their  territory,  will  have  to  be 
ruled  and  managed  and  occupied  by  the 
strong  races,  and  that  all  of  this  will  pic- 
vlde  centers  of  friction;  that  commercial 
rlva'rles  and  the  control  and  domination  of 
markets,  and  a;?e-old  antagonisms  between 
nations  will  still  continue  All  this  we 
admit,  and  add  to  this  grand  total.  Jealousy 
and  hate  and  selfl.shness  and  the  lust  for 
power.   Individual    and    national 

Then,  over  against  these  war  factors,  with 
the  couraije  IXDrn  of  the  spirit,  we  remember 
as  we  enter  thlr-  contest,  a  little  shepherd 
boy.  David  by  name,  who  went  up  against 
the  Goliath  of  his  d.iy— representing  power- 
drunk  dictators  of  his  day  who  knew  no 
kindness,  no  tolerance,  no  understanding, 
who  were  out  to  enslave  th'lr  nelghbtts, 
and  whose  entire  philosophy  repudiates  the 
Idea  of  the  Ciod  of  I.^rael  We  remember 
also  an  American  called  George  Washlngttn. 
who  on  bonded  knee  at  Valley  Forge,  when 
the  odds  were  a  hundred  to  one  against 
victory,  found  strength  and  guidance  to  go 
forward  to  liberate  a  little  proup  of  farmrrs 
and  merchants  on  this  continent 

We  remember  also  a  rail  splitter.  Lincoln 
by  name,  who  came  Into  power  as  the  head 
of  this  Nation,  and  who  looked  throU(?h  the 
mist  of  hate  and  prejudice  and  lack  of  vision 
In  hl.s  day  and  carried  on  that  this  land 
might  be  one  people,  undivided,  with  liberty 
and  freedom  for  all— not  a  hodge-ptKlge  of 
nations  There  was  no  hate  or  intolerance, 
or  bigotry,  in  the  mind  of  this  great  s(  ul 
who  came  out  from  the  backwoods  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  and  Illinois.  That  Is  why 
he  could  see  straight  We  remember  Moses. 
he  to  whom  It  was  said.  "My  Presence  shall 
go  with  thee  '■  Desire  is  prayer  which  brings 
"His  Presence'— meaning  adequacy  to  meet 
any  challenge — to   the  seeker 

Over  against  these  war  factors,  also  we 
see  the  great  hunger  of  the  common  people 
of  earth  who  sense  the  Imperative  need  of 
some  kind  of  an  organization  Yes;  an 
organization  with  teeth  In  It  that  can  en- 
force peace  We  know  that  the  world  has 
been  contracted  throuch  science  and  dis- 
covery This  very  contraction  compels  a  co- 
operation and  collaborathm  as  never  before. 
There  Is  a  leaven  working  — working  In  all 
the  peoples  of  earth 

We  can  set  up  m.ichlnery  to  control  na- 
tions In  an  effort  to  prevent  war.  We  --an 
establish  treaties.  We  can  write  peace  pacts. 
We  can  make  agreements.  We  can  do  all  of 
these  things  In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace,  but  n(^ne  of  thee  things  will  have 
eliminated  the  causes  of  war. 

Any  c  .mpletely  effective  program  to  elim- 
inate future  war  must  go  beyond  the  treaties 
and  the  agreements  and  the  understandings, 
and  must  seek  to  eliminate  the  basic  and 
fundamental  causes  of  war. 

What  are  these  basic  causes  for  conflict? 
Some  of  them  originate  in  Jealousies.  In 
rivalries  In  traditional  hatreds,  and  some  of 
them  In  ci-nflicting  ideologies.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  they  orieinate  In  economic  or 
political  maladjustments,  In  lust  for  power 


and  territory,  and  these  are  war  diseases. 
It  IB  imperative  for  us  to  control  these  dis- 
eases and  If  possible  eliminate  the  causes. 

No  program  for  world  peace  will  ever  be 
successful  unless  It  makes  a  sincere  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  basic  causes  for  armed  con- 
flict. That  means,  very  simply,  that  In  any 
peace  program  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  seek 
to  give  at  least  guidance  to  the  elimination 
cf  the  economic  and  political  difficulties  and 
maladjustments  which  have  beer  basic  fac- 
tors in  causing  war. 

All  of  thU  means  In  time  that  If  and  when 
the  United  States  assumes  a  good  Samaritan 
role — that  role  Is  not  entirely  inconsistent 
with  our  own  selfish  best  Interests — If  we  can 
avert  a  contagious  disease  for  our  neigh- 
bor's home  we  may  be  sparing  ourselves  from 
that  same  contagious  ailment.  If  we  can 
in  our  post-war  program  aid  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  world  to  such  a  degree  that 
eccnomtc  maladjustments — nccording  to  the 
particular  geographical  location  and  needs — 
are  eliminated,  we  not  only  create  a  tjetter 
world  for  ourselves  but  we  will  have  Insured 
to  a  certain  degree  at  least  healthy  neighbors 
from  whom  there  Is  less  danger  of  contagion. 
If  we  can  succeed  in  forestalling  the  world- 
wide political  maladjustments  which  create 
militaristic  governments,  then.  too.  we  will 
have  prevented  a  possible  source  of  military 
and  war  Infection. 

I  don't  mean  by  all  of  the  foregoing  that 
we  can  neglect  our  domestic  problems,  or  our 
domestic  beet  Interests  In  any  Utopian  pro- 
gram of  world  reform — economic  and  politi- 
cal. I  do  mean,  however,  that  we  must  be 
keenly  conscious  of  economic  and  political 
maladjustments  wherever  they  may  occur  to 
the  extent  that  they  might  create  a  war 
which  would  ultimately  Involve  us 

If  we  are  to  build  for  lasting  peace,  we 
must  have  two  Ideas  In  mind.  First,  we 
must  restore  order  and  recovery  to  the  world 
by  dealing  Justly  with  the  problems  that  In- 
volve the  political,  economic,  territorial,  and 
Ideological  phases.  Second,  we  must  create 
some  port  of  Instrumentality  with  power  to 
pre.'»erve  the  peace  To  accomplish  this  our 
leaders  wfll  need  faith  and  vision  and  toler- 
»nce — a  Christian  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order 

This  is  the  greatest  age  in  the  world's  his- 
tory— and  think  of  it,  you  and  I  are  a  part 
of  it  Not  to  loaf  in  It,  not  to  sit  by  the  side 
of  the  road  and  watch  events  go  by,  but  to  be 
acton,  doers  of  the  work,  to  be  ready  when 
the  opporttmlty  arrives  to  do  our  part.  You 
are  the  molders  of  destiny  of  your  country. 
Keep  the  fire  burning,  and  dedicate  yoiu-  serv- 
ices to  your  God  and  your  country  Life 
then  will  not  be  a  shabby,  drab,  but  a  thing 
of  light  and  Same — and  you  will  aid  in  solving 
many  of  mankind's  problems. 


InforaMtioB  Vcrsat  Intuition  in  the  Impo- 
sition of  Sentence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Ncw  mxico 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
structive article  entitled  "Information 
Versus  Intuition  in  the  Imposition  of 
Sentence,"  written  by  a  former  colleague 
of  ours,  Hon.  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach. 


judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Washington. 
I  especially  invite  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  this 
article.  It  is  of  interest,  of  course,  to  all 
judges,  but  it  is  also  interesting  to  law- 
makers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

INFOBMATION     VERStJS     iNTUrriON     IN    THE 

Imposition   or  Sentence 
(By   Judge   Lewis   B.    Schwellenbach.    United 
States  District  Court,  Eastern   District  of 
Washington) 

The  pilot  of  an  airplane  who  failed  to  make 
full  use  of  his  instruments  during  a  period  of 
blind  flying  would  be  deemed  reckless  In  his 
disregard  of  his  duty  to  protect  the  lives  of 
his  passengers.  While  a  sentencing  Judge 
very  seldom  wields  the  power  of  life  or  death 
over  the  Individual  before  him,  his  control 
over  the  future  of  the  lives  of  the  defendants 
facing  him  often  Is  of  even  greater  Impor- 
tance than  the  Infliction  of  death  Itself.  The 
sentencing  Judge  does  have  a  duty  not  only 
to  defendants  facing  him  but  also  to  the 
society  which  entrusts  him  with  his  respon- 
sibility to  make  use  of  all  the  Instruments 
provided  for  him. 

SIGNinCANCE    or    PR£S£NTEMCX     INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  POWIR  TO  APPOINT  COUNSEL 

The  two  most  important  Instruments  pro- 
vided for  the  Judge  are  the  power  to  use  the 
presentence  investigation  device  and  the 
power  to  appoint  attorneys  for  Indigent  de- 
fendants. No  judge  should  neglect  to  make 
full  smd  complete  use  of  these  powers.  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  that  the  failure  to  make 
full  use  of  them  is  primarily  due  to  the  belief 

which  most  of  us  have  that  we  are  peculiarly 
possessed  of  the  ability  to  "slEe  up"  our  fellow 
men  and  reach  conclusions  concerning  them 
by  the  mere  process  of  looking  at  them  and 
talking  to  them.  Even  though  we  may  recog- 
nize m  some  cases  the  necessity  for  the  use 
of  a  psychiatrist  or  a  psychologist,  we  each 
have  the  inborn  feeling  that  our  broad  ex- 
perience and  our  varied  contacts  have  given 
to  us  the  gift  of  piercing  into  the  minds  of 
tliose  who  stand  before  us  and  divining  what 
treatment  will  best  flt  the  particular  indi- 
vidual with  wh(»n  we  are  dealing.  The  fact 
is  that  conclusions  thus  reached  are  mere 
guesses.  None  of  us  Is  possessed  of  such  in- 
tuition as  will  enable  us  correctly  so  to  con- 
clude. 

The  knowledge  of  the  life  of  a  man,  his 
background  and  has  family.  Is  the  only  proper 
basis  for  the  determination  as  to  his  treat- 
ment There  Is  no  substitute  for  informa- 
tion. The  sentencing  Judge  in  the  Federal 
court  has  the  tools  with  which  to  acquire 
that  Information.  Failure  to  make  full  use 
of  those  tools  cannot  be  Justified 

SOMX   DimCtTLTlES    INCLUDB)    IN    IMPOSINO 
SENTENCES 

I  was  fortunate  in  that  shortly  after  I 
assumed  my  present  position  2  years  ago  I 
made  two  luu'ortunate  but  striking  mistakes. 
In  the  first  I  granted  probation  to  a  young 
man  after  I  had  sized  him  up  without  the 
benefit  of  a  presentence  investigation.  He 
had  no  previous  criminal  record.  He  was 
fine  looking,  upstanding,  and  straight  talking. 
He  appeared  to  be  to  be  an  Ideal  probationer. 
Within  the  next  month  he  proceeded  to  hold 
up  six  service  stations.  The  investigation 
which  I  had  made  at  the  time  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  his  probation  revealed  what  a  pre- 
sentence investigation  wotxld  have  revealed — 
that  Is,  that,  although  he  had  never  been 
convicted  of  any  offenses,  he  had  been  in- 
volved in  many.  The  phase  of  the  case  which 
was  particularly  striking  to  me  was  the  reali- 


zation that  If  any  of  the  service-station  oper- 
ators had  been  valorous  rather  than  discreet 
I  would  have  carried  on  my  conscience  the 
responslbiUty  for  a  murder. 

llie  other  case  Involved  a  jrotmg  man,  the 
charge  against  whom  was  minor.  I  struggled 
with  him  for  fully  a  half  hour  attempting  to 
get  him  to  explain  why  he  had  committed 
the  crime  and  to  show  some  degree  of  peni- 
tence so  that  I  could  place  him  on  proba- 
tion. He  declined  to  answer  any  questions 
and  I  Anally  concluded  that  he  was  sullen 
and  stubborn  and  gave  him  a  short  sentence 
In  a  road  camp.  I  found  out  later  that, 
instead  of  being  sullen  and  stubtKwn,  ha 
was  simply  bashful  and  embarrassed.  As  a 
result  of  these  two  experiences,  I  cast  around 
to  develop  a  plan  whereby  I  could  use  mora 
effectively  the  tools  provided  for  men  In 
reaching  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  the  defendants  ap- 
pearing before  me. 

The  situation  in  this  district  was  not  un- 
like that  in  many  of  the  districts  in  ttoe 
United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
term  a  grand  Jury  was  impaneled;  it  was 
called  into  session  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  term.  This  meant  about  five  ses- 
sions a  year.  The  calling  of  the  grand  Jury 
usually  depended  Uf>on  the  amount  of  busi- 
ngs which  had  piled  up  for  them  to  con- 
sider. On  the  average  Indictments  were  re- 
turned against  some  25  to  40  individual 
defendants.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  tha 
return  of  the  Indlctmente.  all  of  the  defend- 
ants were  called  In  for  arraignment.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  individuals  Indicted  wer« 
without  legal  representation.  Those  request- 
ing the  appointment  of  lawyers  had  such  re- 
quests granted.  The  representation  by  the 
lawyers,  however,  usually  consisted  of  a  short 
visit  with  the  defendant  while  the  court  was 
Still  in  6e«lon  and  the  return  to  the  court 

room  of  the  defendant  and  bis  lawyer  with 
the  entry  of  a  plea  of  guUty.  In  those  case* 
where  there  was  any  possibility  of  proba- 
tion, the  court  requested  a  presentence  in- 
vestigation by  the  probation  offloer  and  then 
continued  the  case  for  a  few  days  while  such 
investigation  was  being  made.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  proceeding  was  one  of  the 
need  for  speed.  Everyone,  Including  the  de- 
fendants themselves,  was  anxious  that  the 
matters  be  disposed  of  rapidly.  The  net  re- 
sult was  that  the  defendant's  day  In  court 
consisted  of  the  acceptance  of  his  plea,  a 
brief  statement  concerning  the  crime  charged, 
a  review  of  the  defendant's  criminal  record, 
a  brief  explanation  by  the  defendant  and 
his  counsel,  and  then  imposition  of  sentence. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  presentence  In- 
vestigations were  made,  they  were  not  ade- 
quate. The  time  allowed  was  not  sufficient. 
All  of  the  presentence  Investigations  were 
crowded  into  a  short  sfMce  of  time  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  week.  Actually,  they  usually  con- 
sisted only  of  an  Interview  by  the  probation 
officer  with  the  defendant  himself. 

nnriATiNG  thx  iNVKrncATioN  hcmxdiatxlt 
Arrxa  thx  commissionbk's  bcaxing 
I  was  oonvlnoed  that  the  system  used  nul- 
lified the  effectiveness  of  the  presentence 
InvesUgatlon  power  I  oould  see  no  reason 
why  these  Investigations  should  not  be  spaced 
out  during  the  time  between  the  defendant's 
arrest  and  the  date  of  his  arraignment  This 
brought  about  the  necessity  of  someone  mak- 
ing a  decision  as  to  which  defendants  should 
be  selected  for  the  privilege  of  a  presei:tenoe 
Investigation.  The  probation  officer  does  not 
have  time  to  make  a  complete  investigation 
of  all  individuals  arrested.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  probation  would  not  be  con- 
sidered. I  concluded  that  the  United  States 
commissioners  should  have  the  reai>onsi- 
billty  of  determining  that  question.  I  pre- 
pared for  them  complete  instructions  as  to 
their  procedure.   I  provided  them  with  a  form 
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of    statement    to    be    read    to    the   defendant 
at    the    time    of    his    appearance    before    the 


case      He  is  furnished  a  copy  of  the  Indict- 
ment   when    It    Is    returned      Th#    rnn.;titii. 


The  Will   of  the  American  People  Was 
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of    Btatement    to    he    road    to    the   defendant 
at    the    time    of    his    ap[,earunce    before    the 
United  Stall's   c  )mnu.ssioncr      In  this  state- 
ment, the  defendant  Is  assured  that  a  request 
ou   hlfl  part  tat  a  prcBentence  Investigation 
U"U!d    nni    be    rui-iciered    an    adin.asion    of 
guilt      He  Is  toid  thiit  such  an  Invefltl^ailon 
will  not  prevent  a  p>a  of  not   RUUty      He  la 
a>«u'ed  that  all  Information  rcvcaUd  by  him 
*)il  b  •  confident. al  as  between  the  probation 
oi„c'r  and  the  Jud^•e  and  none  of   the  Infor- 
miitujn  Will  be  made  available  to  the  prof«< 
CM'.'f.',',  ofncer*       He  U  also   aasured   that  the 
ir   biMon  omc*r   will   make   no   ellort   to   In- 
V'^Mate    the    partlrular    crime    with    which 
he  U  charKed  but  will  limit  his  Investigation 
to  the  pajii  life  and  hls'ory  of  the  defendant. 
After  this  explanation,  the  defendant  i«  given 
an  opportunity  to  8l>;ii  a  reque.-,t  for  a  prc- 
Bentence lnvestl(?:itlon  which   Is  traiismltttd 
by    the   United   States   commissioner   to    the 
court       The  fact   that   the  commissioner   may 
not  decide  In  favor  of  a  presentence  Investi- 
gation in  any  case  does  not  preclude  the  de- 
fendant, when  he  Is  arraigned,  from  asking 
for  an  lnvc«tii?atlon;  nor  does  It  preclude  me 
from  ordering  one. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  apparent. 
It  gives   the  probation  ofBcer  ample  time  to 
make  a  complete   lnve^tigatlon      The  state- 
ments made  by  the  defendant  muy  be  checked 
and  verified.     In.stead  of  having   to  make   15 
or   20  presentence   investigations   in   a   week, 
the  probation  t  fflcer  has  them  spaced  out  over 
a  period  of  2  to  3  monlli.v    The  reports  of  the 
InvMi  gation  are  available  for  a  coni,iderable 
peritd   prior   to   the  date  of   arraignment       I 
have  an   opportunity   to  study  them   and   to 
make  suggestions  to  the  probation  officer  con- 
cerning information  which  he  may  have  over- 
looked.      Oftentimes.     1     will    suj;ge8t     Indi- 
viduals wiiorn  I  think  .sht^uld  he  interviewed. 
The    plan     ha.s    increa.<ed     materially     the 
number    of    presentence    investigations    and 
also  the  number  of  ca-ses  granted  probation. 
Unfortunately.   I  do  not   have  a   record   of    a 
full   years  experience   prior   to  September    1. 
1941,  when  this  plan  was  inaugurated.     Con- 
sequently, there  is  no  basis  un  tabulated  com- 
parison      However.   I   do   know    that    the    in- 
formation I  have  received  under  this  system 
Is   much    more  complete   and   accurate    than 
that  which  1  received  prior  to  its  use. 


"BLIND-rLTINC"    JUSTICE 

In  opening  my  discussion  I  referred  to  a 
pilot  flying  blind      This  analogy  occurred  to 
me  iRsi  week  when  I  visited  another  district 
and  handled  an  urmignment  calendar  where. 
In    5    days,    the    probation    oflQcer    was    com- 
pelled to  make  12  presentence  investigations 
He   labored   valiantly   and  splendidly.   >et   he 
knew,  and  I  knew,  that  we  did  not  have  the 
Information    which   w;us  es.sentlal   for   me    to 
pi'&s  properly  upon  the  Individuals  Involved. 
After    14   months'   experience   with   a   system 
under  which   I  am  able,   by   the   time  of  ar- 
raiiinment.    to   have   complete    knowledge   of 
the  life  history  of  each  Individual  defendant 

and  an  opportunity  to  study  and  onsider 
that  life  history  the  thought  ran  through 
my  nvnd.  as  I  was  sentencing  the  individuii'.s 
la.u  week,  thut  I  was  simply  flying  blind  and 
was  nn  using  the  Instruments  which  the 
law  provided  for  me 

Pr.EA.IRAICNMENT  APPOlNTMrNT  OF  COUNSEL 

Of  equal  Importance,  and  synchronlzln-^ 
perfectly  with  the  presentence  investigation 
technique,  is  the  prearraignment  appoint- 
ment of  attorneys  This  matter  is  handled 
In  the  same  way  Eiich  defendant  who  ap- 
pears before  the  United  States  commissioner 
Is  informed  of  his  rlg'.it  to  have  an  attorney 
appointed.  Thtv-e  who  take  advanUige  of 
the  appointment  opportunity  receive  th»- 
services  of  the  attorney.  The  attorney  haa 
an  opportunity,  in  h^  own  time,  to  confer 
with  his  client  on  as  many  occasions  as  are 
necessary.      He    can    study    the    facts   of    the 


case  He  is  furnished  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment when  it  Is  returned  The  constitu- 
tional guaranty  of  right  to  counsel  Is  changed 
from  a  mere  formality  to  an  actual  effective 
Instrument  by  which  the  defendants  right 
to  his  day  in  court  Is  fully  protected 

I  find  that  the  attitude  of  the  attorneys 
has  completely  changed  with  the  advent  of 
this  system  Where,  prior  to  that  time,  they 
considered  the  appointment  a  mere  nuLsance 
to  the  formality  of  which  they  had  to  con- 
form, they  now  think  of  the  appointment  as 
a  respon.slbllity  and  duty  which  they  are 
glad  to  take  seriously  In  addition  to  that, 
the  system  permit*  me  to  make  i-ome  sehc- 
tlon  of  attMrneys  according  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  offense  cha.-^ged  It  is  a  decided 
advance  over  the  old  system  of  sitting  on  the 
bench  with  a  lawyers'  directory  before  me 
and  picking  out  names  In  alphabetical  order 


aOME    OB.>EC-noNS    USUALLY    RALSED    TO    THE    PT.O- 
CEDURES    OUTLINED 


Certain  objections  to  this  procedure  have 
been  raised  on  legal  and  even  constitutional 
grounds.  I  can  see  no  such  questions  in- 
volved 

The  first  objection  raised  was  that  offering 
an  attorney  by  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner would  not  sati.sfy  the  constitutional 
requirement  as  to  intelligent  and  competent 
waiver  by  the  defendant;,  who  did  not  accept 
the  ofTer  The  answer  to  this  s  that  the 
offer  by  the  commissioner  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  the  offer  by  the  court  In  ei.ch  case  in 
which  a  defendant,  when  before  the  commis- 
sioner, did  not  request  an  att(^rney.  I  fully 
explain  his  rights  to  counsel  at  the  time  of 
arraignment 

The   suggestion    has    been    made    that    the 
system   results   in   a   waiver  of   the   constitu- 
tional   guaranty    against    s.-'.f-incriminatlon. 
The   answer    to    that    objection    is    that    the 
probation   ofTlcer  does    not   discu.ss   with    the 
defendant    the    crime    of    which    he    is    now 
nccu-sed      It  Is  explained  carefully  to  the  de- 
fendant   that    he   does    not    need    to   discuss 
that  particular  charge     The  probation  officer 
Is  not  a  pro.secutlng  ofBcer      The  information 
that  he  secures  Is  not  available  to  the  prose- 
cuting officers      It  13  not  adml.s-sible  for  use 
aualnst  the  defendant  In  the  event  of  trial 
If  we  had  a  Federal  habitual-criminal  stat- 
ute, there  might  then  be  some  ba.-sis  for  thi.s 
objection       I  can  see  no  reason  why  anyone 
can   complain   when    this   opportunity   Is  af- 
fcuded  to  the  defendant  simply  for  the  pur- 
po«:e   or   enabling    the   court    to   acquire   such 
information    concerning    his    background    as 
will    assist    him    In    pronouncing    the    mcst 
effective  sentence 

The  third  objection  which  has  been  ral.sed 
Is  that  the  Judge  might  be  prejudiced  against 
a   mi.n    In    tlie   event   of   a    trial    because  of 
Information   which   he  had   received   prior   to 
the    trial      Once    again.    I    contend    that    the 
exclusion  from  the  investigation  and  report 
of  any   information  cc^nrernlng   the   instant 
charge  is  a  complete  answer  to  this  objection 
I  doubt   very   much   if  any  Judge   would    be 
willing   to   admit    that    there    was   an    actual 
prejudice  created  because  of  knowledge  of  a 
defendant's  background  which  would   influ- 
ence him  In  presiding  over  a  trial  where  the 
sole  question  was  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
the    defendant    of    the    particular    crime    of 
which  he  was  then  charged.     Of  course    any 
Judge  who  believes  that  he  would  be  preju- 
diced, or  even   might   be   prejudiced,   should 
not    adopt    this    presentence    Invest'gaticn 
technique. 

The  stress  of  the  problems  of  these  times 
brings  increasingly  serious  tasks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  We  would  net 
be  fully  responsive  to  our  obligation  and 
would  be  prodigal  with  our  opportunities  if 
we  failed  to  make  full  u.se  of  all  facilities 
available  to  us.  and  relied  on  intuition  rather 
than  Information. 


The  Will  of  the  American  People  Was 
Defeated — the  Policy  of  the  Barean- 
crats,  'The  Public  Be  Damned/'  Woo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or    KINTLTCKT 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  30.  1943 


Mr.     ROBSION     of     Kentucky.     Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  yesterday.  I  attempted  to  point 
out  that  H.  R.  2218.  the  Douphton-Mor- 
genthau  bill,  wa.s  again.st  the  be.st  inter- 
ests of  the  44.000.000  income-tax  payers 
of  the  Nation,  and  would  bring   three 
billion  le.ss  in  revenue.s  to  the  Trea.sury 
than    the   Carlson    bill,   embodying    the 
pay-a.s-you-earn  Ruml  plan.    We  al.so 
pointed  out  that  the  Douphton-Morpen- 
thau  bill,  backed  by  the  admini.stralion. 
would  benefit  the  very  rich  men  of  the 
country.    The  adm.ini.>tration  threw  all 
of  its  great  power,  patronage,  and  con- 
trol af.'ain.'^t  the  Carl.son  bill,  which  wa.s 
backed  almo.st  .solidly   by  the  RepiibU- 
cans.   and   in   favor   of   the   Douphton- 
Moipenthau  bill.    On  a  record  vote,  the 
Carl.son    bill    was    defeated    215    to    198. 
Although  the  admini.stration  backed  to 
the  limit  the  Douphton-Morgenthau  bill, 
and  they  have  a  ma.jority  in  the  Hou.se' 
the  House  adopted  a  motion  to  recommit 
the   Douphton-Morgenthau    bill    to   the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
248  to  160—80  majority.    The  adminis- 
tration showed  their  great  delight  over 
the  defeat  of  the  bill  backed  by  about 
90  percent  of  the  American  peop]»\     Let 
them  make  the  most  of  that  hollow  but 
temporary  victory.    The  Hou.se  repudi- 
ated   the    admini.stration    plan    by    80 
majority. 

The  Republicans,  in  backing  the  Carl- 
son bill,  offered  to  the  country  a  con- 
structive, fair,  equitable  solution  of  this 
important  problem.    The  American  peo- 
ple are  behind  this  plan,  and  it  will  win 
in  the  end.     It  was  insisted  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  American  people 
did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  what 
they  were  doing  in  urmne  the  adoption 
of  the  pay-as-you-earn  and  according- 
to-your-earninps  pl^n.    The  burcaucrat.s 
show  in  every  act   by   their  rules  and 
regulation.s  their  contempt  for  the  con- 
stitutional riKhts  of  the  people   a  iwlicy 
of  "the  public  be  damned."     They  are 
so  drunk  with  power   they  cannot  see 
tlie    unmistakable    implications    of    the 
House,  the  people's  representatives  ac- 
tion, in  the  80  majority  for  the  motion 
t^o^recommit.  to  kill  the  administration 

The  Carl.son  bill  emboriyinp  the  Ruml 
pay-as-you-earn  plan,  according  to  the 
recent  Gallup  poll,  is  favored  by  83  per- 
cent of  the  Democrat's  and  87  percent  of 
the  Republicans  of  the  Nation  and  86 
percent  of  the  income-tax  payers  in  the 
lower  brackets,  and  83  percent  in  the 
higher  brackets.  It  was  endorsed  by  the 
American  Legion,  the  two  great  na- 
tional faim  organizations,  the  National 
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Oranpe.  and  the  American  Pann  Bureau 
Federation.  It  was  likewise  endorsed  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
practically  every  newspaper,  Democrat 
and  Republican,  great  and  small,  in  the 
Nation,  and  by  practically  every  radio 
commentator. 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  sinRle  letter 
from  the  people  of  my  district  expressinfr 
opposition  to  the  Carlson  bill,  but  have 
received  many  letters  and  telegrams  from 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life  favoring  the 
plan,  and  this  has  been  true  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  my  district,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe.  The 
two  largest  daily  newspapers  in  Ken- 
tucky, both  Democrat,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  have  endorsed  the  pay-as-you-go 
or  pay-as-you-earn  plan  and  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  Doughton- 
Morgenthau  plan.  I  know  of  no  organi- 
zation, great  or  small,  that  has  endorsed 
the  Doughton-Morgenthau-administra- 
tion  bill.  I  have  never  yet  known  of  a 
tax  measure  having  such  universal  ap- 
proval as  the  Carlson  bill,  embodying 
the  pay-as-you-earn  plan.  This  is  the 
plan  that  should  be  adopted  and.  in  my 
opinion,  it  will  yet  be  adopted.  The 
American  people  will  demand,  while  our 
President  is  giving  away  sixty-three  bil- 
lion to  any  nations  he  might  desire,  and 
our  Nation  has  not  only  become  the  ar- 
senal of  democracy  but  the  breadbasket, 
the  bank,  and  the  manpower  in  fighting 
and  winning  the  war,  that  the  American 
people  be  given  some  consideration. 
This  is  the  wise,  constructive,  sensible, 
and  just  solution  of  this  problem.  The 
American  people  want  it.  and  they 
siiould  have  it. 

THE   IXDrCHTOH-MORCENTHAU  PLAN 

There  is  no  way  to  get  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  or  pay-as-you-earn  basis  under 
the  Doughton-Morgenthau  plan  except 
and  unless  the  income-tax  payer  pays  2 
years'  taxes  in  1  year.  This  cannot  be 
done,  as  a  rtile,  except  by  the  very 
wealthy  i>eople. 

The  Doughton-Morgenthau  adminis- 
tration plan  offers  to  the  rich  this  year 
a  discount  of  6  percent  If  they  will  pay 
2  years'  taxes  in  1.  The  Treasury  ad- 
mits this  discount  the  rich  people  would 
receive  will  amount  to  five  himdred  mil- 
lions tills  year,  and,  under  the  4-percent 
discount  for  subsequent  ^ears.  the  rich 

people  would  receive  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  annually  in  discoimts. 
This  meastire  would  offer  no  relief  to 
the  nearly  44,000,000  of  other  income- 
tax  payers,  but  it  would  also  withhold 
from  its  source  20  percent  from  the  sal- 
aries and  wages  of  perhaps  40.000,- 
000  income-tax  payers,  and  it  would 
force  these  wage  earners  and  salaried 
persons  to  pay  at  least  IVj  years'  taxes 
in  1  year.  In  other  words,  they  would 
have  to  pay  their  income  taxes  on  1942 
and  woulc'  have  taken  out  of  their  wages 
and  salaries  20  percent  beginning  July 
1,  1843.  This  would  be  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den on  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  40,000,000  income-tax  payers,  and 
we  can  clearly  see  the  reason  for  the 
very  able  editorial  of  the  Honorable  C.  H. 
Arundel,  of  the  Daily  News,  of  Mlddles- 
boro,  Ky.,  and  why  he  heads  his  edi- 


torial "Rich  man's  tax."    This  editorial 
is  as  follows: 

Rich  Man's  Tax 

The  ftdmlnUtratton  in  WaAhlnf^n — Presi- 
dent RooMvelt,  Speaker  Rayburn,  Oenrral 
Counsel  Paul  of  the  Treasury— u  on  record 
lo  favor  of  •  pay-as-you-caro  tax.  It  ob- 
jected to  the  Rural  plan  on  the  (i^cund  tiiut 
If  1042  tax  liAbllitie«  were  excui^d,  rich  men 
might  profit  from  wlndfa'lr. 

Now  Treasury  Secretary  Morgenthnu  says 
that  the  administration  is  100  percent  be- 
hind the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tax 
measure.  This  is  not  a  pay-as-you-earn  bill, 
and  It  Is  notoriously  a  rich  man's  wludfall. 

Mr.  Ruml  and  Uie  vast  inajorrwy  of  Ameri- 
cans who  favor  his  plan  have  accepted  the 
administration  argument  against  pyenmlttlng 
even  a  lew  wealthy  persons  to  benefit  from 
reform  of  the  taxing  63r8t€m.  The  Carlson 
bill,  embodying  the  Ruml  plan,  provides 
against  this  posaibility. 

The  Ways  and  Meant  monstrosity,  on  tlie 
other  hand.  Invites  those  who  have  money  to 
"come  and  get  It."  Yet  the  admlnlstraticn 
is  behind  the  committee  bill  100  percent 

II  the  committee  bill  should  become  law 
the  average  taxpayer  could  do  either  of  two 
things.  He  could  continue  on  a  year-behlnd. 
alwa}-8-ln-debt  basis — and  most  would  do  so. 
and  we  should  have  no  pay-as-you-earn  tax 
sj'stem.  Or  he  could  squeeze  out  of  1  year's 
pay  envelopes  enoiigh  to  pay  the  heaviest  2 
years'  taxes  in  American  history.  Few  would 
do  that. 

How  about  the  rich  man.  the  fellow  with 
savings  In  the  bank  or  a  good  sheaf  of  War 
bonds  In  the  safe-deposit  box? 

He  could  withdraw  the  savings  or  sell  the 
bonds — Has  Mr.  Morgenthau  considered  that 
possibility? — and  earn  6  percent  on  his  money 
by  paying  up  1043  taxes  t>efore  June  15. 

That  Is  a  better  return  than  Is  available 
from  War  bonds  or  any  other  moderately  safe 
Investment. 

If  the  administration  really  Is  100  percent 
behind  the  committee  bill,  what  becomes  of 
Its  lip  service  to  a  pay-as-you-earn  plan? 
How  should  we  evaluate  its  talk  about  op- 
posing the  Ruml  plan  out  of  consideration 
for  the  poor  and  out  of  dislike  for  giving  any 
prosperous  taxpayer  a  break? 

Why  Is  the  administration  against  the 
Ruml  plan?  Isn't  it  for  purely  political 
reasons — becaune  alert  Republicans  were 
smart  enough  to  climb  first  onto  the  most 
popular  tax  bandwagon  that  has  roiled  down 
the  pike  in  many  a  generation? 

THE  CARLSON  BILL  PAT-A8-TOU-EARN  RUML  PLAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  everybody  else 
who  has  given  this  subject  any  consider- 
ation admits  our  present  plan  of  paying 
Income  taxes  is  archaic.  We  pay  out  in- 
come taxes  the  year  following  the  year 
in  which  they  are  earned.  Our  income- 
tax  payers  are  always  a  year  behind. 
They  all  agree  we  should  adopt  a  pay- 
as-you-go  or  pay-as-you-earn  plan.  The 
Carlson  bill,  or  Ruml  plan,  provides  that 
all  income-tax  payers  pay  their  income 
taxes  currently,  that  is,  we  pay  the  in- 
come taxes  on  our  earnings  each  year 
and  out  of  the  same  year's  earnings, 
and  our  taxpayers  will  be  current,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  income- 
tax  payers  will  not  owe  the  Government, 
and  we  agree  that  wherever  it  is  practi- 
cable these  Income  taxes  should  be  paid 
at  their  source.  This  plan  will  make  all 
income-tax  payers  current  in  their  pay- 
ments and  will  benefit  all  of  them.  If  an 
income-tax  payer  has  a  fat  year  of  earn- 
ing he  will  pay  taxes  that  year  on  his 
earning  accordingly,  wliile  on  the  other 


hand  if  the  taxpayer  has  a  lean  year 
he  will  pay  taxes  in  that  year  accord- 
ingly, and  If  he  should  lose  his  health  and 
not  be  able  to  work,  or  lose  his  job.  and 
have  no  earnings,  he  will  not  hare  a 
last  year's  inccHne-tax  debt  hanging  over 
him.  and  If  he  should  die  the  income-tax 
collector  would  not  be  standing  over  lus 
cc^n  trying  to  collect  income  taxes  for 
the  year  before,  and  his  family  would 
not  have  that  burden  hanfiing  over  them. 
Under  the  Carlson-Ruml  plan  the  44. • 
000,000  income-tax  payers  will  pay  their 
1943  taxes  on  and  out  of  their  1943  in- 
comes, and  because  of  the  larger  number 
of  persons  who  would  pay  Income  taxes 
by  reason  of  the  collection  of  the  taxes  at 
the  source  and  the  increased  income  In 
1943,  the  Government  would  actually  re- 
ceive at  least  three  billion  more  in  income 
taxes  in  1943  under  the  Carlson-Ruml 
plan  than  under  the  present  law,  but  it 
is  insisted  by  the  opponents  of  the  Carl- 
son-Ruml plan  that  some  60  persons,  and 
perhaps  a  few  others.  In  1942  had  a  larger 
income  than  they  will  have  in  1943,  or 
that  they  had  a  special  windfall  income. 
The  Carlson  bill  takes  care  of  that  situa- 
tion. It  provides  that  if  the  taxable  In- 
come of  any  person  for  1942  was  more 
than  twenty  thousand  and  greater  than 
1943  tlien  the  1942  income  will  be  used  as 
the  basis  on  which  to  pay  the  income 
taxes,  and  it  further  provides  a  tax  on 
windfalls,  and  so  forth.  The  revenue 
acts,  already  on  the  statute  books,  give 
further  protection  to  the  Government  in 
situations  like  these.  The  taxes  on  these 
high  incomes  rim  above  90  percent,  and 
furthermore,  under  the  renegotiation 
contract  law,  any  Government  contrac- 
tor who  has  made  big  profits  on  war  con- 
tracts the  Government  can  renegotiate 
and  readjust  his  contract,  and.  in  effect, 
take  everything  by  way  of  profits  away 
from  him.  The  Carlson  bill  also  provides 
that  the  Government  may  take  away 
from  any  income-tax  payer  any  profits 
acquired  by  reason  of  fraud  against  the 
Government. 

Therefore  tWs  very  small  group  of 
very  large  income-tax  payers  in  1942  or 
1943  can  be  and  will  be  reached  under 
the  Carlson  bill  and  other  revenue  laws, 
and  these  having  been  taken  care  of, 
why  deny  the  nearly  44.000.000  other  in- 
come-tax payers  the  benefits  of  this  pay- 
as-you-eam  plan? 

We  have  pointed  out  above,  and  it  is 
also  pointed  out  in  the  editorial  of  Mr. 
Arundel,  how  the  administration's 
Doughton-Morgenthau  bill  will  benefit  a 
few  of  the  very  rich  and  those  who  have 
the  money  to  pay  2  years'  taxes  in  1. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  all  the  time  this  bill 
does  not  fix  any  tax  rates.  ITiat  was 
done  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  October  1942, 
and  neither  does  this  measure  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  income  or  taxes  of 
corporations.  This  measure  deals  solely 
and  only  with  the  collection  of  individual 
income  taxes  under  existing  rates. 

The  administration  is  now  urging  new 
taxes  and  Increased  rates  be  voted  by 
Congress  that  will  bring  in  sixteen  bil- 
lion more  In  taxes.  If  such  a  measiu-e  Is 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  under  the  pay- 
as-you-go  or  pay-as-you-earn  plan  the 
taxpayers  will  pay  these  Increased  taxes 
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tlii.>  year  on  this  year's  oarnins:s.  Only 
a  few  of  the  44.000  000  individual  income- 
tax  payers  could  pay  2  years"  taxes  in  1 
year  under  the  present  rates.  How 
could  they  do  this  with  the  increased 
taxes':'  We  could  not  possibly  put  these 
millions  on  a  pay-as-you-Ko  basis  except 
under  the  Carlson-Ruml  pay-as-you-go 
and  pay-as-you-earn  and  according  as 
you  earn. 

WILL  THE  GOVERNMENT  LOSI  RrVENCE? 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Carl.son- 
Ruml  plan  would  oau.se  great  loss  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Government  and  that  many 
income-tax  payers  would  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  their  taxes,  ar^d  that  this  plan 
uould  create  a  lot  of  millionaires.  The.se 
statements  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  If  any  millionaires  are  made  by 
this  war  it  will  be  laid  directly  at  the 
door  of  the  administration,  and  this  is 
true  if  any  person  makes  exorbitant 
profits  on  war  contracts.  The  Congress 
some  years  ago  passed  a  law  compelling 
competitive  bidding  for  Government  con- 
tracts. This  administration  forced 
through  the  Congress  a  law  repealing 
this  salutary  act  and  .>et  out  to  let  Gov- 
ernment contracts  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 
The  Republicans  generally,  and  myself, 
voted  against  that  measure. 

Some  contracts  were  let  and  some  per- 
sons made  big  profits,  but  this  was  the 
fault  of  the  administration  and  its 
agencies.  To  correct  this  we  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  renegotiation  of 
these  war  contracts  and  many  of  these 
contracts  have  been  renegotiated,  and 
In  all  about  one  and  a  half  billion  have 
been  recovered.  Under  that  act  the  Gov- 
ernment can  take  practically  every  dol- 
lar that  any  contractor  made,  if  it  de- 
sires to  do  so. 

To  fr.rther  prevent  swollen  profits  be- 
ing made  out  of  this  war,  last  year  the 
Congress  passed  an  act  increasing  the 
tax  rates  on  individual  incomes  of  those 
in  the  higher  brackets  at  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  taxable  income,  and  even 
a  higher  percentage  for  corporations,  and 
the  Carlson -Ruml  plan  now  steps  in  and 
permits  the  Government  to  take  further 
sums  from  those  who  have  made  ex- 
orbitant profits  and  had  windfalls  out  of 
war  contracts. 

If  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  his  assistants 
will  do  their  duty,  no  man  can  make  a 
million  dollars  out  of  this  war  and  keep 
it.  If  any  person  becomes  a  millionaire 
out  of  this  war  it  can  be  laid  directly  at 
the  door  of  the  administration. 

The  Carlson-Ruml  plan  merely  moves 
the  tax  clock  forward  1  year.  Will  any- 
one escape  paying  taxes  yearly''  Last 
year  I  paid  an  income  tax.  as  did  millions 
of  other  individuals,  and,  under  the 
Carl.son-Ruml  plan,  millions  and  myself 
would  pay  income  taxes  in  1943.  but  they 
will  be  paid  on  the  1943  income.  In  1944 
millions,  and  myself,  will  pay  income 
taxes  on  our  incomes  in  1944.  and  this 
will  be  true  of  1945,  and  on  through  the 
years,  and  no  year  will  be  skipped;  and 
these  taxes  will  be  paid  at  the  high  rates 
fixed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942,  or  at 
such  increased  rates  as  the  Congress  may 
impose.  No  one  will  miss  a  single  year's 
taxes,  unless  such  person  dies,  or  loses 


his  job.  or  becomes  unable  to  work  and 
has  no  income  above  his  or  her  exemp- 
tions. 

As  we  have  heretofore  pointed  out. 
the  Government  under  the  Carl.son- 
Ruml  plan  will  collect  taxes  from  mil- 
lions of  income-tax  payers  in  1943  wlio 
have  not  heretofore  paid  income  taxes, 
and  these  taxes  will  be  collected  from 
30.000,000  of  these  wage  earners  and 
salaried  workers  at  the  source,  and  the 
Government  on  the  whole  will  receive 
three  billion  more  this  year  under  the 
Carlson-Ruml  plan  than  under  the  old 
plan,  and  the  income-tax  payers  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  out  of  debt  to  the 
Government. 

Of  course,  we  pay  more  under  this  plan 
during  th»  fat  years  and  pay  less  or 
nothinfj  during  the  lean  years,  and  this 
plan  also  applies  to  the  farmers.  If 
they  have  a  good  season,  good  crops,  and 
good  prices,  and  a  splendid  income,  they 
will  be  better  able  to  pay  taxes  out  of 
that  income  for  that  year,  and  when 
they  have  droughts,  a  poor  season,  poor 
crops,  and  small  income,  their  taxes  will 
be  cut  down  accordingly. 

Under  this  plan  we  pay  a.s  we  earn 
and  according  to  our  earnings.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  we  have  no  tax  debt. 
But  for  this  plan.  If  the  salaried  people 
or  wage  earners  and  the  farmers  had 
a  bad  year,  then  they  would  still  owe 
their  taxes  for  the  income  of  the  good 
year,  and  the  Government  would  have  a 
lien  on  their  personal  property  and 
their  homes  and  many  of  them  would 
be  sold.  This  plan  will  be  helpful  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  individual 
income-tax  payers.  It  is  a  .sane,  sound, 
constructive,  just  plan.  The  people 
want  It  and  why  should  the  administra- 
tion deny  them  this  relief? 

Since  tnis  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
administration  I  have  received  a  great 
many  letters  and  telegrams  urging  the 
Congress  *o  continue  until  such  relief  is 
obtained,  and  I  for  one  shall  continue  the 
fight.  This  is  right,  it  should  win,  and 
I  believe  it  will  finally  win,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  bureaucrats  here  in 
Washington. 


Respect  for  and  Confidence  of  the  People 
in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF  in:)i,^n,\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Western  Hills  Press  of  Cheviot. 
Ohio.  March  19.  1943.  entitled  "Congress 
Begins  Job  of  Regaining  Public's  Respect 
and  Confidence." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CONGRESS     BF.GINS     JOB     OF     REGAINING     PUBLIC  S 
RTSPZCT  AND  CONFIDENCE 

It  wa.s  not  SO  long  ago  that  certain  ol  tlie 
mure  thin-skinned  gentlemen  In  Congress 
were  rising  up  In  wrath  to  defend  their  per- 
sonal honor  and  the  Integrity  of  the  aug\ist 
body  which  they  felt  was  dignified  by  their 
membtr.ship  The  altaclcs  on  Congress  were 
being  motivated  by  subversive  elements,  they 
contended,  and  they  showed  great  concern 
lest  tiie  Ai.ierlcan  people  would  forever  lote 
the  respect  to  which  Congress  a.s  a  funda- 
mental American  Institution  Is  entitled. 

In  seme  instances,  of  course,  the  shoe  (ol 
public  censure)  pnbably  fit  certain  little 
men  who  were  In  big  Job*  and  they  assumed 
that  It  had  been  patterned  for  them  They 
were  probably  right,  and  so  was  the  public, 
except  that  they  failed  to  r  ike  the  charges 
specific  enough  to  eliminate  the  majority  of 
honest,  patriotic,  ai:d  sincere  Cangre.ssmrn 
who  were  unjustly  damned  for  the  frailties 
of  their  lesser  brethren. 

However,  in  most  cases,  those  unjustly 
defamed  suRered  In  silence  with  the  reali- 
zation that  when  Congress  acliloved  siib.stan- 
tlally  enough  In  the  furm  of  the  leadersliip 
and  constructive  policy  making  that  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  exjx^ct  from  It.  the  com- 
plain ts  would  be  overshadowed  and  forgotten 
Thpy  were  right.  Even  today.  Congress  Ls 
beginning  to  regain  some  of  the  respect  it 
formerly  claimed — a  respect  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  an.xious  to  accord  it 

The  Truman  committee  oJTers  an  Instance 
In  point.  Not  only  Is  this  able  and  patriotic 
bipartisan  group  of  Senators  winning  high 
public  regard  for  themselves  as  the  public 
Is  Ir  formed  of  their  nccomplu«hments,  but 
they  aie  reestablishing  public  confidence  in 
the  Congress. 

We  were  aflordrd  an  Interesting  insight 
Into  this  process  recently  when  we  had  the 
good  fortune  cf  seeing  the  Truman  committee 
at  a  new-paper  meeting  In  C  )lumbus  and 
hearin5  from  the  gentleman  from  Misscun 
whcse  name  the  committee  bears  ai^d  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Ohio.  Senator  Burton, 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  committee  Yuur 
correspondent  was  very  favorably  Impressed 
with  the  group  and  the  work  they  are  doing. 
as  briefly  outlined.  But  that  fact  was  nut 
Significant — the  reaction  of  a  friend  sitting 
next  to  us  was 

To  this  individual  the  word  "politician" 
was  no  longer  a  simple  noun  It  had  become 
a  compound  word  incomplete  witliout  exple- 
tives. His  quick  revaluation  of  this  particu- 
lar group  of  politicians  following  the  briefest 
exposure  to  their  apparent  sincere  and  honest 
patriotism  was  startling.  These  men  seemed 
to  stand  for  what  he  would  like  to  have  his 
Congre9;,men  represent  and  he  was  more  than 
ready  to  think  well  of  them,  given  the  slight- 
est basis  on  which  to  establish  his  revised 
estimate  There  are  many  other  Americans 
equally  ready  and  anxious  to  admire  and  re- 
spect their  leadership  if  given  a  chance. 

Another  example  of  how  the  Ccngnss  can 
rise  above  the  political  pettiness  of  some  of 
lis  Members  is  now  being  afforded  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  another  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
who  have  drafted  a  resolution  which  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  United  States  post-war 
policy      We  quote  from  this  resolution: 

"It  Is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  basic 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  should 
not  become  an  i.>;sue  m  partisan  politics,  that 
It  .should  l>e  decided  as  sjon  as  poj>sible  so 
that  post-w.ir  planning  may  be  effective,  and 
that  our  policy  should  be  determined,  not  on 
the  bas;s  of  past  debates  based  on  conditions 
then  existing,  but  on  the  basis  of  world  con- 
ditions as  they  are  today  and  are  likely  to 
develop  in  the  future   " 

Such  a  declaration  reflects  statesmanship — 
the  type  of  statesmanship  the  American  peo- 
ple have  long  sought  in  their  Congress  and 
have  failed  to  find.  Now  that  It  is  oflercd  it 
is  our  prt diction  that   the  people  will  gra^p 
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by  any  other  means      The  fact   that  all  four 
members  are  selected  by  their  respective  par- 
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It  hungrily  and  support  with  pride  the  Con- 
greannen  who  apeak  for  them  a»  AmeiicacB. 
The  people  are  tired  of  being  viewed  as  oon- 
lUtueDts  more  interested  in  party  and  class 
than  In  America  As  Congressmen  realize 
this  truth  and  act  accordingly,  they  will  be 
reestablishing  the  Integrity  of  their  body  and 
the  respect  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  a  t>asic 
American  instltutiotl. —  (A.  H.  H.) 


Twenty-fifth  AniuTersary  of  Our  Air  Mail 
Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAPIKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or   CALirOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  on  May  15. 
1918.  25  years  ago  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  inaugurated  the  first 
air-majl  service.  This  service  was  be- 
tween Washington.  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  On  the  afternoon  ol  that  day 
the  first  airplane  took  off  from  Washing- 
ton and.  at  about  the  same  time,  another 
took  off  from  New  York.  The  plane  from 
New  York  successfully  reached  Philadel- 
phia and  then  Washington,  a  distance  of 
about  226  miles,  only  3  hours  and  20  min- 
utes after  its  departure  from  Long  Island. 

The  ail  craft  which  took  off  from  Wash- 
ington   failed    to    reach    Philadelphia 
However,  by  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight, 
the  operation  had  established  a  regular 
schedule. 

Thus  our  Air  Mail  Service,  now  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  had  its  humble  be- 
ginning. 

On  the  31st  of  March.  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  108  to  commemo- 
rate on  May  15.  1943.  the  twenty-fifih 
anniversary  of  that  notable  day  when 
our  air-mail  system  was  instituted.  Tliis 
resolution  directs  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  on  that  day  present 
to  the  Postmaster  General  a  suitable 
plaque  to  mark  the  occasion. 


I  Am  Mutic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missotru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  1.  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day mornings  at  11  o'clock,  eastern  war- 
time, there  can  be  heard  over  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System's  net  work,  a 
program  called  "God's  Country".  For- 
tunately. I  happened  the  other  day  to 
tune  in  on  this  program  and  heard  a 
most  l>eautiful  tribute  paid  to  music. 
Since  music  is  the  universal  language 
of  mankind  and  is  a  tongue  we  all  can 
hear  and  understand.  I  think  it  can  con- 
tribute much  to  promote  imderstanding 


and  to  the  building  of  a  new  and  better 
world  foUowlng  in  the  wake  of  the  pres- 
ent world's  cataclysm  that  threatens  not 
only  to  engulf,  but  to  destroy  mankind. 
The  voice  of  the  narrator  sounded  very 
natural  to  me  and  as  if  the  speaker 
might  have  come  frc»n  my  own  "neck  of 
the  woods."  Somewhat  to  my  surprise 
and  much  to  my  dehght.  I  learned  after 
writing  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem in  New  York  that  the  narrator  was 
Milton  Bacon,  who  was  born  and  reared 
30  miles  west  of  St.  Louis  and  who  hved 
for  a  number  of  years  in  Kansas  City,  in 
my  good  old  State  of  Missouri.  The 
beautiful  tribute  he  has  given  to  music 
is  almost  equal  to  Senator  Vest's  Tribute 
to  the  Dog.  and  these  men  will  lonfr  be 
remembered  with  Mark  Twain.  Eugene 
Field,  Harold  Bell  Wright.  Sarah  Teas- 
dale.  Dale  Carnegie.  Rose  Wilder  Lane, 
Rose  O'Neal.  Vance  Randolph.  John  G. 
Niehardt,  and  Mae  Kennedy  McCord. 

I  AM   MTTSIC 

(By  Milton  Bacon) 

I  am  music.  I  am  the  servant  and  the 
master;  serv'ant  of  the  dead  and  master  of 
the  living.  Through  me  immortal  spirits 
speak  the  message  that  makes  the  world  weep, 
and  laugh,  and  wonder,  and  worship.  I  tell 
the  story  of  love,  the  story  of  hate,  the  story 
that  saves,  and  the  story  that  debases.  I  am 
incense  on  which  prayers  float  to  Heaven.  I 
am  the  smoke  which  palls  over  the  field  of 
battle  where  men  lie  dying  with  me  on  their 
lips.  I  am  close  to  the  marriage  altar,  and 
when  graves  open  I  stand  nearby.  I  call  the 
wanderer  home,  I  rescue  the  soul  from  the 
depths.  I  open  the  lips  of  lovers,  and  through 
me  the  dead  whisper  to  the  living.  I  serve  all 
alike.  The  king  Is  my  slave  as  much  as  his 
subject.  I  speak  through  the  birds  of  the 
air,  the  Insects  of  the  field,  the  crash  of  waters 
on  rock-ribbed  shores,  the  sighing  of  winds  In 
the  trees.  And  I  am  even  heard  by  the  soul 
that  knows  me  in  the  clatter  of*  wheels  on 
city  streets.  I  know  no  brother,  yet  all  men 
are  my  brothers;  I  am  the  father  of  the  best 
that  is  in  them,  and  they  are  the  fathers  of 
the  best  that  is  in  me;  I  am  of  them,  and  they 
are  of  me.  For  I  am  the  instrument  of  God. 
I  am  music. 


Super    War    CouncU    Proposed    by 
Coagressman  Morrison 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing bill,  which  I  introduced  yesterday, 
together  with  a  statement  in  connection 
with  same: 

A  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Su- 
preme War  Council  to  consist  of  four  mem- 
bers, two  to  be  elected  and  appointed  by 
the  Senate  and  two  to  be  elected  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
to  approve  the  actions  of  the  President 
In  the  conduct  of  the  war 

Be   it   enacted,   etc..   Tliat    Congress   shall 
create  and  establish  a  Supreme  War  CouncU. 


Such  Council  shall  be  created  by  elecUng 
by  a  majority  vote,  one  Idembex  from  the 
Republican  or  minority  party  In  the  House 
and  one  Member  from  the  Democratic  or  ma- 
jority party  in  the  House,  which  two  llemt>ers 
shall  be  named  by  the  Speaker;  and  one 
Member  from  the  Republican  or  minority 
party  In  the  Seuate  and  one  Member  from 
the  Democratic  or  majority  party  in  the 
Senate,  which  two  Members  shall  be  named 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  "By  elect- 
ing by  a  majority  vote,"  is  meant  the  elecUoa 
in  party  caucus,  both  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, in  the  selection  of  each  Member. 

Tlie  du  Ues  of  this  War  Council  shall  ba 
to  meet  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  dally,  or  at  such  times  as  the  suc- 
cessful proaecuUon  of  the  war  demands. 

The  President  shall  submit  to  this  War 
Council  for  iu  approval  all  agreements  made 
with  foreign  powers,  all  moves  of  strategy  by 
the  Army.  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  all  deals 
or  agreements  of  any  nature  whatsoever  that 
may  affect  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  for- 
eign countries,  Including  all  lend-lease  agree- 
ments. The  President  shall  submit  for  ap- 
proval to  said  War  CouncU  all  SUte  De- 
partment negotiations  or  agreements  that 
in  any  way  afTect  the  conduct  of  the  war 
or  this  Nations  relations  with  neutral  or 
allied  countries.  The  President  shall  report 
and  get  the  approval  of  the  War  Council  on 
all  domestic  matters  Involving  transportation, 
communication,  food,  manufacturer's  sup- 
plies, armaments,  ammunition  and  any  and 
all  goods,  equipment  or  products  necessary 
to  the  war  effort. 

This  War  Council  shall  be  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Should  any  MemlDer 
die  orrfall  to  be  reelected,  then  his  successor 
shall  be  elected  as  above  set  forth. 

STATEMSKT      BT      CONCKESSMAN      MORKISON      OF 

LOUISIANA   ON    THE   PEQPOSED   WAS   COUNCIL 

In  introducing  this  bill  In  the  House,  pro- 
viding for  a  war  council,  I  feel  that  we  are 
supplying  a  most  necessary  aid  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  this  time. 

Here  In  America.  President  Roosevelt  haa 
the  whole  load  on  his  shoulders.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  entire  war  front  and  the 
entire  home  front.  This  load  and  responsi- 
bility is  too  great  for  any  one  human.  If  it 
oontlnues,  bad  mistakes  will  be  unavoidable. 
As  they  have  occurred  in  the  past,  they  will 
occur  in  the  future.  Our  President  Is  ac- 
countable  to  no  group  or  individual.  At 
present  he  is  shouldering  the  whole  respon- 
sibility. It  Is  too  great  a  load,  and  even  Mr. 
Roosevelt  cannot  hold  up  under  such  a  gigan- 
tic responsibility. 

In  England  there  Is  a  supreme  war  coun- 
cil of  eight  members.  The  Prime  Minister, 
whose  duties  and  responsibilities  are  similar 
to  President  Roosevelfs,  Is  accountable  to 
England's  war  council  for  all  of  his  actions. 
He  discusses  every  major  move  with  them,  and 
they  give  him  their  approval  whenever  a 
major  move  Is  made,  either  on  the  war  front 
or  on  the  home  front. 

In  America  I  feel  that  four  members  would 
work  to  a  better  advantage  In  a  super  war 
council  (similar  to  England's)  than  eight 
members,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
smaller  number.  Eight  members  would 
probably  be  too  unwieldy 

The  method  of  selecting  these  four  mem- 
bers was  based  on  the  fact  that  those  men 
who  were  elected  by  the  people,  and  therefore 
who  would  be  accountable  to  the  people. 
could  serve  the  people's  Interest  best  In 
order  that  partisan  politics  should  be  omitted, 
both  parties  Ln  America  are  to  select  a 
Member  In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate  ac- 
cording to  the  bill.  In  this  way  the  people 
are  assured  that  Uie  Republicans  will  pick 
out  two  outstanding  Members,  while  the 
Democrats  are  ix>und  to  do  likewise. 

By  all  rhyme  or  reason  it  would  be  almost 
Impossible  to  select  a  mere  able  war  eou&cll 
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by  any  other  means  The  fact  that  all  four 
members  are  selected  by  their  respective  par- 
tie<,  and  the  further  lact  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  actions  shall  rest  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Parties,  guarantees  that  men  of  the 
gr»'atcst  amount  of  responsibility,  courage, 
ability,  and  patriotism  will  be  selected.  That, 
coupled  with  the  fart  that  each  member  must 
take  his  actions  as  a  member  of  this  war 
council  and  face  hi?  constituents  in  an  eU-c- 
tion  at  a  comparatively  early  future  date. 
further  Insures  the  guaranty  that  the  ablest 
and  most  patriotic  men  will  be  selected  and 
that  their  actions  will  be  according  to  the 
desires  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 
I  feel  confident  that  President  Roosevelt 
TktU  welcome  ^uch  a  war  council  and.  that 
th:cu»jh  its  cooperative  counsel,  advice,  and 
Bid.  many  serious  mistakes  of  the  future  will 
never  happen  I  know  that  our  President 
well  realizes  that  he  owes  It  to  himself  and 
to  the  Nation  to  support  this  bill  in  order 
that  an  able,  loyal,  unbiased,  patriotic  super 
war  council  can  be  created  with  the  one  objec- 
tive m  mind — and  that  Is  to  work  unctaslngly 
»nd  untiringly  to  the  end  that  this  horrible 
war  shall  be  won  and  won  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


The  Saguenay  RiTcr  and  Shipshaw 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  I    1943 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
more  important  resolution  has  come 
before  Congress  at  this  stssion  than 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  16,  intro- 
duced by  Congre.ssman  Coffee  of  Wash- 
ington for  investigation  of  the  transac- 
tions involved  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Shipshaw  Power  Development  in  north- 
ern Quebec,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
Into  this  matter  a.s  carefully  as  I  like  but 
if  I  am  correctly  advised,  since  1941  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
which  is  an  agency  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  State.s.  has  been  involved 
in  a  series  of  ne<?otiations  with  the  Al- 
luminum  Corporation  Ltd..  a  Canadian 
corporation,  in  connection  with  a  large 
power  development  which  involves  the 
building  of  a  series  of  dams  in  the  sag- 
uenay  River  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
The  Aluminum  Corporation  Ltd.,  is, 
as  I  am  advised,  a  private  corporation 
and  its  stockholders  are  probably  the 
same  men  who  own  and  control  the 
Aluminum  Corporation  of  America,  with 
which  most  Members  of  Congress  are 
somewhat  familiar.  This  United  States 
corporation,  known  as  the  Aluminum 
Corporation  of  America  has  had  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  production  of  aluminum  in 
the  United  States  up  until  December  7, 
1941.  which  promises  to  be  a  rather  prom- 
inent date  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
beginning  in  1941.  made  payments  in  an- 


ticipation of  the  delivery  of  aluminum 
by  the  Canadian  company  and  up  to  date 
those  payments  approximate  $68,500,000. 
In  connection  with  these  payments,  the 
Aluminum  Corporation  in  Canada  was 
furnished  with  strategic  war  materials 
such  as  iron  and  steel  products,  copper, 
manufactured  generating  machinery  in 
the  United  States  and  utilized  as  many 
as  10.000  men  during  the  period  of 
construction  of  the.se  dams.  There  is 
some  slight  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  war  materials  that  were  diverted  for 
this  company  but  definite  figures  are 
not  available  because  this  information 
was  divulged  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  committee. 

My  information,  which  is  incomplete, 
indicates    that    the    financing    arrange- 
ments in  connection   with   this  project 
were  illuminated  and  of  the  natural-gas 
type.     While  it  has  been  slated  that  the 
funds  furnished  by  the  United  States  for 
this  project  were  advance  payments  for 
aluminum,   nevertheless  the  Aluminum 
Corporation  in  Canada  was  left  free  to 
use  these  funds  without  restriction,  and 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  these  United 
States  funds  were  used  to  finance  a  large 
part,  if  not  all.  of  the  power  develop- 
ment.   To  talk  very  simply,  all  of  these 
advances  are  to  be  repaid  in  terms  of 
pounds  of  aluminum.     I  am  Informed 
that  the  price  is  to  be  15  cents  per  pound. 
Without  making  these  remarks  so  ex- 
tended that  no  one  will  read  them,  the' 
gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  this:  That  a 
foreign  corporation  was  financed  by  an 
administrative   agency   of    the   Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  used  as  an 
Instrumentality  to  pull  the  private  power 
company's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.     In 
other    words,    we     took    the    necessary 
money  and  materials  and  constructed  a 
power  plant  up  in  Canada  for  a  private 
corporation  to  provide  aluminum  for  this 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  denying 
the   development   of   the   Shasta   power 
project.    Grand    Coulee    power    project, 
and  T.  V.  A.  in  the  United  States.    Dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  project  known  as  the 
St.     Lawrence    seaway-power    develop- 
ment project  has  been  delayed,  ostensi- 
bly because  of  the  lack  of  the  same  ma- 
terial that  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  a 
private  foreign  corpoiation  and  individ- 
ual stockholders. 

There  are  some  of  us  in  the  House  who 
would  like  to  have  an  explanation.  I  am 
sure  that  Members  of  Congre.ss  who  live 
in  California  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  efTect  of  this  program  on 
the  Shasta  power  project  in  California. 
In  elTect.  instead  of  putting  any  electric 
generatois  in  the  Shasta  project  in  Cali- 
fornia, such  generators  were  placed  in 
northern  Quebec.  These  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  Grand  Coulee  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  I  am  sure  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  northwestern  section 
of  the  United  States  Join  with  me  In  try- 
ing to  find  out  why  generators  were  not 
used  in  their  section  of  the  United  States 
but  were  made  available  somewhere  else. 
Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway— power  development 
which,  in  a  few  words,  involves  the  deep- 


ening of  a  few  connecting  river  channels 
in  the  Great  Lakes  to  a  depth  of  27  feet — 
many  of  them  are  already  14  feet  in 
depth,  or  more,  now — so  as  to  permit 
oceangoing  vessels  to  navigate  the  Great 
Lakes  and  reach  the  inland-located  em- 
pire of  the  Midwest.  In  connection  with 
this  project,  the  building  of  a  power  dam 
in  the  International  Rapids  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  producing  2.200.000 
horsepower  of  low-cost  hydroelectricity, 
is  also  involved.  No  person  who  has 
studied  this  power  development  near 
Massena,  N.  Y.,  has  ever  been  able  to 
figure  out  why  the  Govei-nment  of  the 
United  States  has  not  taken  action  many 
years  ago.  This  power  devv'lopment 
would  make  possible,  on  the  United 
States  side,  the  production  of  aluminum, 
and,  incidentally,  is  the  same  size  as  the 
Shipshaw  project  in  the  Saguenay  River, 
and  also  furnish  electricity  to  the  north- 
eastern United  States.  Testimony  was 
given  befoie  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  in  1941  to  the  effect  that 
$1,000  worth  of  electric  power  is  going 
to  waste  every  hour  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  near  Massena. 

These  facts  are  di-scussed  here  because 
on  March  23  the  Honorable  Francis  D. 
Ctjlkin,  of  New  York  State;  the  Honor- 
able Thad  F.  Wasielewski,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  myself  introduced  identical 
bills  which  would  permit  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  power 
development. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
a  rather  serious  question:  Do  not  you 
think    somebody    is    doing    something 
rather  foolish  or  perhaps  worse,  in  our 
Government  administration  in  refusing 
an  authorization  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
development  and  at  the  same  time  build- 
ing a  power  plant  in  another  country 
for  the  benefit  of  a  private  corporation? 
I   cannot   reconcile   this   situation    with 
common  sense  or  good  financial  Judg- 
ment or  on  any  other  basis.     There  is  a 
sinister  basis.    I  say  to  you  frankly  that 
we  hope  the  powerful  corporations  that 
are  involved  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  they  dominate  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  selfish  financial   advantage.     It  is 
well  known  among  informed  people  that 
the  1941  legislation  which  was  before  the 
Rivers    and    Harbors    Committee    and 
which   included   the  St.   Lawrence  Sea- 
way power  development  was  oppo.sed  by 
a  powerful  railway  lobby,  by  the  utili- 
ties, and  by  other  self^h  sectional  Inter- 
ests  which   I   do   not   here   enumerate. 
Some  day  the  American  people  will  real- 
ize   what    a    real    injury    these    groups 
caused  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  repeat  that 
this  re.solution  introduced  by  Congress- 
man CorrEE  is  one  of  the  matters  on  the 
legislative  program  that  ought  to  have 
immediate  attention  and  the  proper 
committee  of  this  House  should  make  a 
thorough  investigation  and  if  necessary 
legislation  should  be  pa.ssed  which  wiii 
make  a  repetition  of  this  fiasco  impos- 
sible for  all  time  to  come. 
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Add   to  all   this  the  fact   tiiat  WaRhlngtnn 
Is  a  beautJul  place  to  live  and  tliat  the  pto- 


State  o/  loua  (Uie  senate  concurring).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  State*  be  memo- 
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Good  Will- 


Like  Charity — Should  Befin 
at  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Friday,  APril  2,  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  practically  stoppjed  the  develop- 
ment of  our  electrical  projects  within  the 
United  States.  The  excuse  is  the  lack  of 
copper  and  materials;  the  preoccupation 
of  our  electrical  manufacturers  with  war 
orders. 

And  yet  we  hear  of  the  Shipshaw  proj- 
ect in  Canada  and  the  open-handed 
treatment  of  that  development  at  the 
same  time  we  are  denying  ours  at  home. 

Weakening  the  United  States  will  cer- 
tainly not  strengthen  the  world,  promote 
the  post-war  peace  nor  contribute  to  our 
spiritual  or  material  well-beins. 


The  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  MILLER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVT:S 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
St>eaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  March  31.  1943; 

DON  T    QUIT    ncHT — PUSH    RUML    PLAN 

Notwithstanding  yesterday's  dizzy  maneu- 
vers in  the  House,  the  Carlson  bill  for  in- 
come-tax collection,  embodying  the  genuine 
pay-as-you-go  principles  of  the  Ruml  plan 
and  supported  by  a  great  army  of  American 
citizens  is  still  alive. 

Its  essentials  must  bo  kept  alive  until 
enacted  Into  law. 

If  this  constructive  measure,  sent  back  to 
the  inept  Ways  and  Means  Committee  after 
a  weird  orgy  of  partisan  politics,  can't  be 
forced  out  by  any  available  parliamentary 
procedure,  Its  sound  Ruml  plan  provisions 
should  be  incorporated  in  a  new  bill  and 
pushed  through  Congress  by  expressed  order 
of  the  people. 

ETery  citizen  should  now  tell  his  Congress- 
man to  back  the  Ruml  plan  until  tlnal 
adoption  and  accept  no  phony  substitutes. 

Certainly  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee's own  atrocious  bill  hashed  up  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
must  be  rejected  if  brought  to  a  vote.  All 
substitutes  for  the  Ways  and  Means  measure 
that  do  not  offer  the  Ruml  plan  must  be 
rejected. 

Congressional  opponents  of  the  Ruml  plan 
like  to  talk  of  compromise.  What  do  they 
mean,  compromise?  Do  they  dare  compro- 
mise the  interests  of  44,000.000  Income-tax 
payers? 

The  people  of  this  country  have  every  right 
to  roaring  Indignation  over  the  Income-tax 
run-aro'jnd  they  have  been  given  by  Ways 
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and  Means  and  Treasury.  It's  time  now  that 
they  got  up  and  shouted  a  peremptory  de- 
mand for  Justice — and  passage  of  the  Ruml 
plan. 

A  Nation-wide  poll  Indicates  that  at  least 
86  percent  of  the  Income-tax  payers  want  the 
Ruml  plan.  But  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Treasury  have  had  the  un- 
mitigated gall  to  chide,  "No.  no.  Mustn't. 
Your  old  fuddy-duddies  know  best." 

Why?  Because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  Chairman  Douchton  didn't  think  of 
Beardsley  Ruml's  sound,  simple,  fair  plan 
fir-.-t? 

Lot  there  be  no  mistake  about  this:  The 
Ways  and  Means  tax-collection  bill,  with  its 
Invitation  to  double  taxation  and  its  bonus 
for  paying  2  years'  income  taxes  in  1  year— 
a  bonus  only  the  wealthy  could  hope  to  col- 
lect—would not  give  one  lota  of  relief  to  any- 
body now  paying  Income  taxes. 

In  more  or  less  the  same  class  are  the  other 
makeshifts  for  true  r«y  as  you  go.  including 
the  Forand-Robertson  plan  bill,  which  pro- 
poses unjust  discrimination  as  to  whose  tax 
burdens  shall  be  lightened. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding.  It 
should  be  reiterated  that  the  Carlson-Ruml 
plan  bill  would  not  forgive  1942  taxes  It 
would  not  make  possible  skipping  a  year, 
either  in  the  imposition  or  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

It  would  simply  move  the  tax  clock  ahead 
1  year  so  that  Income  taxes  In  1943  would 
be  paid  on  1943  income.  Instead  of  on  Income 
earned  and  spent  in  1942.  It  would  provide 
a  check  against  windfalls  by  those,  with  in- 
comes of  more  than  $20,000  a  year,  who  made 
more  In  1942  than  they  will  In  1943.  It 
would  put  everybody  on  an  authentic  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  and  safeguard  the  families 
of  those  who  may  die.  lose  their  Jobs,  or  suffer 
serious  cut  In  Income. 

The  Ruml  plan's  equitable  tax-collection 
principles  must  be  made  into  law.  No  sub- 
stitutes will  do.     No  compromise  wUl  do 

The  House  majority  yesterday  muffed  a 
shining  cpportunlty  to  live  up  to  its  refiponsl- 
billties.  The  people  of  America  want  the 
Ruml  plan.  Congress  must  be  made  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  people. 

Get  111  touch  with  your  Congressman  at 
once  and  tell  him  to  reject  all  substitutes  and 
stand  Arm  for  the  one  and  only  Ruml  plan. 


Award  to  Charles  B.  Voorhii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  city  of  Pasadena 
awards  a  medal  known  as  the  Arthur 
Noble  Award  to  that  citizen  who  has  been 
judged  the  city's  most  useful  citizen  in 
the  year  previous. 

For  the  year  1942  this  medal  was  given 
to  the  man  whom  I  have  looked  up  to, 
loved,  and  admired  through  the  years, 
my  father.  The  award  was  made  for  his 
service  as  chairman  of  the  war  price 
and  ration  board. 

I  know  the  House  will  imderstand  my 
request  to  include  in  the  R3CORi)  here- 
with the  following  article  from  the  Pasa- 
dena Post  for  March  31,  1943: 


NoBLX  Award  for  Service  to  CrrT  Pxbenteo 
TO  Charles  B.  Voorhis 

While  350  friends  and  admirers  rose  to 
their  feet  to  give  hearty  applause,  Charles 
Brown  Voorhis,  Pasadena's  distinguished  cit- 
izen who  executed  rationing  of  gasoline,  tires, 
sugar,  and  other  commodities  in  this  com- 
munity In  a  painless  but  efficient  manner, 
received  the  Arthur  Noble  gold  medal  last 
night  which  marks  him  as  Pasadena's  most 
useful  citizen  of  1942. 

PRESENTS    MEDAL 

Tlie  medal  was  presented  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Sexson.  who  succeeded  Mr.  Voorhis  as  chair- 
man of  the  war  ration  board  and  the  flfty- 
flfth  annual  banquet  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce at  Masonic  Temple. 

"This  has  never  hapi>ened  to  me  before 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  1  am  embarrassed.  ' 
Mr.  Voorhis  said  la  reply  to  a  glowing  tribute 
by  Dr.  Sexson. 

"I  wish  I  could  beliere  the  things  I  have 
just  heard  but  I  fear  my  friend.  Dr  Sexson. 
has  exceeded  the  speed  limit  of  truth. 

"The  committee  had  an  Impossible  Job  to 
select  a  recipient  of  this  medal  in  a  com- 
munity where  there  are  so  many  hundreds  of 
individuals  who  are  devoting  such  unselfish 
service  to  the  community  and  Nation  and 
persons  who  are  more  worthy,"  Mr.  Voorhis 
said  modestly. 

HAPPY   TO  ACCEPT 

"I  am  happy,  however,  to  accept  the  medal 
as  a  representative  of  the  hundreds  who  are 
deserving  of  praise  for  their  civic  contribu- 
tions." 

In  making  the  presentation.  Dr.  Sexson 
pointed  to  Mr.  Voorhis'  war  service  and  how 
he  organized  the  largest  consumer  group 
handled  by  any  one  ration  board  in  this 
State.  Mr.  Voorhis  did  his  Job  without  in- 
Jury  to  any  person  and  gained  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  public  without  threats  or 
any  unpleasant  incidents. 

Dr.  Sexson  pointed  to  Mr.  Voorhis'  long 
and  useful  public  record  and  also  paid  tribute 
to  all  the  previous  wlnnejjp  of  the  medal  who 
by  their  acts  have  enriched  the  community. 
A  I.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  tK>ard  of  city 
directors,  recalled  the  aims  of  Arthur  Noble, 
who  left  a  trust  in  1924  with  the  city  gov- 
ernment  to  be  used  to  buy  a  medal  and  select 
eacli  year  a   worthy   recipient. 

THEY  CHOSE  RECIPIENT 

Mr  Stewart  said  that  the  recipient  is  always 
chosen  by  a  committee  of  citizens  appointed 
by  the  city  directors.  Tills  year  the  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  Cyril  Bennett,  chair- 
man. Mrs.  William  Hansen.  Milton  S.  Orier, 
Dr.  J   Tyler  Parker.  Jr.,  and  Seth  MUler. 

Music  for  the  occasion  was  provided  by 
musicians  and  singers  from  the  Pasadena 
Junior  College  directed  by  Miss  Lulu  Parmley. 
The  invocation  was  spoken  by  Rev.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake. 


WaihiBfton  Will  Hare  2,000,000 
Popalation  in  10  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  2  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Friday, 
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enemy  fighters  was  unquestionably  a  major      gentlemen  arising  and  assailing  and  at-   i    traordinary   and   extremely   Important 
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March  26,  1943,  by  Prank  C  Waldrop, 
vtith  r(  fironce  to  prediction  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Cafritz  era  the  future  of  the  city  of 
Washington: 

(By  Frank  C    Witldrop) 

Morris  Cafritz.  the  real-estate  man  and 
builder,  says  Washlnt;ton  will  have  :2  000,000 
pv,pulatlon  within  10  years  That's  impor- 
tant news  to  every  home  owner,  every  worker 
lii  bu.'slnes.s.  niu    everybody  else. 

For  Cafntz  qualines  a»  an  expert  on  the 
subject  or  W.iShlP.gton.  He  has  lived  here 
all  his  extremely  successful  life  which  haa 
been  successful  only  because  he  uses  the 
braln.s  Ood  gave  him  Nnbody  (?ave  Cafrl'Z 
B  free  ride  to  the  top  and  nobody  but  Cafritz 
keep'!  him  there  His  business  depends  on 
his  own  Judgment  And  Cafritz  says  he 
doesn't  care  hew  maiiy  people  clip  out  this 
forecast  of  his  and  save  tt  to  check  with  In 
1953  Here  it  Is  again  for  the  "I-told-you-RO" 
society's  files. 

Wu.shlngton  today— thnt  Is  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Its  immediate  suburbs— has  a 
population  close  to  1.500.000,  according  to 
Cafrltz's  estimate.  Washington  of  1953— In- 
cluding the  same  geographical  area— will  be 
2.000,000.     S<J  Cafritz  predicts. 

Hert- s  how  he  arrives  at  that  conclusion: 
Washington  before  1917  was  a  slowly  grow- 
ing, peaceable  small  city  of  leisurely  habits, 
graceful  living,  beautiful  homes,  and  unob- 
trusive public  buildings 

The  first  World  War  brought  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  new  citizens  to  Washing- 
ton and  Jammed  them  Into  every  crack  and 
cranny  of  the  downtown  area,  worked  them 
d'.zzy.  and  then  turned  some  of  them  loose  at 
the  first  sign  of  peace. 

But  the  jjeople  loved  It  And  they  wouldn't 
go  hon-.e  when  their  war  Jobs  closed  down. 

C>f  course,  a  great  many  of  them  were  kept 
on  by  the  Government  because  the  war  gave 
n  tremendous  tnipttus  toward  p^Tmani^nt  ex- 
pansion Of  the  Slate.  War,  and  Navy  tX'part- 
ments 

And,  of  cotirse,  th»  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  country  as  a  whole  called  for  ex- 
pan^^lon  of  Government  personnel  in  other 
Old-line  departments  that  had  previously  been 
able  to  execute  services  wUh  a  few  clerks  and 
record   keepers. 

Just  to  keep  the  census  record,  for  Instance, 
there  had  to  be  more  people  every  10  years 
than  there  had  been   before. 

But  neither  of  those  factors  was  the  main 
one   In   W.ishlr.gton's   growth. 

Says  Cafritz.  "Between  1P22  and  1031  our 
company  sold  more  than  6.000  homes  to  peo- 
ple m  and  around  Washington.  I  talked 
personally  with  most  of  those  people. 

'Over  and  over  ajjajn  I  heard  the  same 
story — they  came  here  In  the  war  as  emer- 
gt«ncy  workers,  expecting  to  "go  back  home' 
as  .soon  as  peace  came. 

"But  they  got  to  like  Washington. 

*  Many  of  them  had  married  here  during 
the  war  emergency.  Or  they  had  babies  born 
here  or  their  kids  got  started  In  schcwl  here. 

•  One  way  or  another,  they  began  to  be  tied 
to  Washington  stronger  than  they  ever  In- 
tended. And  they  lost  the  pull  to  'go  home.' 
If  they  couldn't  find  one  thing  to  do  here 
they  found  another." 

Many  people,  he  said,  left  the  Government 
•trvlce  not  Just  becau.se  their  Jobs  had  dried 
up  but  because  they  were  smart  enough  to 
dig  up  some  line  of  business  Washington 
needed 

"Thouaacds  of  little  stores  and  sales  com- 
panies opened  up  right  after  the  last  war." 
he  said,  "with  savings  some  man  and  his  wife 
had  put  aside  during  the  war  years  on  the 
Government  pay  roll  Those  people  today 
are  solid  In  this  town  for  keeps. 

"Tou  d  never  guess  how  many  ways  those 
Government  clerks  found  to  make  a  good 
living  after  the  big  emergency  Fedeial  bu- 
re.ius  closed  down  '" 


Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  Wa&lilngton 
Is  a  beautaul  place  to  live  ana  tlial  the  peo- 
ple who  lire  heie  are  on  the  average  the  best 
etlucated.  best  paid  best  rend,  and  most  stable 
class  of  citizens  In  the  country— and  you  un- 
derstand why  people  resist  the  Idea  of  leav- 
ing 

History,  he  contends,  is  now  repeating  It- 
eelf  on  a  far  greater  scale.  Washington  U 
growing,  and  will  continue  t*)  grow,  because 
of  the  new  population  tidal  wave  swept  In 
bv  this  war. 

'But  it  is  not  all  Just  one  big  balloon  of 
pink,  Washington  1*  a  best  on  many  ccuntfi. 
On  others  It  U,  a  worst.  Washington  \&  one 
of  the  worst  governed  cities  In   the  world 

Congre.s8  and  a  Board  of  Commi.^sloners  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  have  the  duty  cf 
governing  W-if^hlngton.  The  people  who  live 
here  have  no  say  in  their  government.  None 
whatstjfver 

acsult;  Government  Irresponsible  to  the 
people  naturally  becomes  eloppy.  Ineffectual 
nusgovernmcnt. 

That  sort  of  slipshod  makeshift  cou'd  be 
tolerated  back  when  Washington  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  150,000, 

But  not  now  with  a  population  of  1500- 
000,  And  with  a  population  of  2.000000  It 
will  be  worse 

Now  Is  the  time  to  change.  It  Is  a  Job  for 
Congress.  But  the  people  of  Wafhtngtcn— 
If  they  expect  to  get  what  they  need  and 
want— will  have  to  keep  Congress"  attention 
to  the  problem 

Votes   for   Washington.     Now. 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  of  tiie  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Iowa: 

House    Concurrent    Reaclution    21 

Be  it  resolvrd  by  the  house  (the  senate 
concurring)  .  That  — 

Whereas  the  application  of  arbitrary  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  Rent  Control  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
promulgated  under  the  authority  of  Fc-d- 
eral  legislation,  has  resulted  in  an  unfair 
and  Inequitable  lmp<isltlon  against  land- 
lords: and 

Whereas  by  virtue  thereof  substandard 
rentals  cannot  be  brought  to  a  fair  parity 
With  other  rentals  and  undeairable  tenant* 
may  n^)t  be  ejected  from  property;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  property  owners  In 
many  In.stance-s  are  compelled  to  accept 
rentals  Insufficient  to  maintain  their  prop- 
erties and  make  a  fair  return  on  tlielr  In- 
vestment; and 

Whereas  landlords  are  compelled  to  retain 
renters  who  are  destructive  to  property  and 
In  fwme  Instances  tlie  health  and  welfare 
of  other  occupants  of  the  premises;  and 

Whereas  the  rent  ceilings  In  Iowa  are  far 
below  the  parity  of  labor  and  commodities 
as  a  consequence  of  which  an  unjust  burden 
Is  Imposed  against  a  landlord:  and 

Whereas  this  situation  la  the  result  of  na- 
ttonal  policy  and  not  local  administration: 
Now,  therefore,  be   it 

Rexolvrd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of    the    Fxlt^eth    General    Assembly    of    the 


State  of  loua  (the  senate  concurring).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  be  memo- 
rialized to  forthwith  take  auch  action  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  make 
more  flexible  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  Rent 
Control  DlTlaion  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  provide  the  means  through 
which  unfair  and  Inequitable  impositions 
against  landlords  may  be  heard  by  an  im- 
partial  tribunal  on  the  merit*  of  the  case. 

8am     OaKBAUCH. 

On  the  part  of  the  House. 

Oeorce   FAn . 
Oh  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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Lt.  WilKam  I.  Martin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MTSSotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  April  1,  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  and  my 
honor  to  deliver  Uie  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
senior  cla.ss  of  Uie  Ava.  Mo..  High  School. 
Among  the  many  fine  graduates  on  that 
occasion  was  young  Billy  Martin,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Martin  of  that  small 
county-.'^eat  town,  and  who.'^e  prominent 
father  ts  now  collector  of  revenue  of 
Douglas  County. 

As  I  looked  into  the  bripht  and  eager 
laces  of  those  younii  people  that  night 
I  could  see  all  of  life's  a.=T>iration.s.  am- 
bitions, and  hope^  gleamin.'i  from  their 
eyes.  One  did  not  have  to  be  a  prophet 
to  predict  with  accuracy  that  some  of  the 
members  of  tliat  clas.s  would  accomplish 
great  thinRs  in  the  future. 

Young  Martin  was  not  satisfied  on 
graduation  from  hish  school  but  at- 
tended the  Universities  of  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma  the  following  2  years.  It  was 
then  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure  to 
appoint  him  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1924.  and  went  into  the 
Navy  as  an  ensign.  In  1938  he  took  up 
aviation  training  at  Pen.^acola.  Fla.,  and 
was  later  transferred  to  Corpus  Christi. 
Tex.,  where  he  was  an  instructor  in  in- 
strument flying  for  a  year  and  a  half  l)e- 
fore  going  overseas  as  a  flyer  in  July 
1942. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
but  not  greatly  surprised  to  ju.st  learn 
that  Lieutenant  Martin  has  received  tlie 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  heroic 
service  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
citation: 

The  southern  Pacific  force  of  headquarters 
of  the  commander.  In  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  takes  pleasure 
In  awarding  Lt.  William  I.  Martin  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  for  heroic  ar.d  ex- 
traordinary achievement  In  action  off  Guad- 
alcanal on  November  13  14.  Lieutenant 
Martin,  as  pilot  of  a  scout  bomber,  con- 
ducted highly  satisfactory  search  and  m- 
turned  safely  from  three  operations.  Re 
personally  led  three  attack  groups  agaln.it 
the  enemy  and  obtained  two  direct  bea^y 
l>omb  hits  on  enemy  ships. 

This  major  performance  of  duty  und*r 
heavy   antiaircraft  fire   and  an  umbrella   of 


enemy  fighters  was  unquestionably  a  major 
factor  In  the  glorious  victory  achieved.  With 
unswerving  devotion  to  duty  and  with  untir- 
ing energy  he  conducted  his  operations  in 
a  highly  skillful,  courageous,  and  aggressive 
manner  In  accord  with  the  highest  tradition 
of  the  Navy  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  well-deserved  cita- 
tion was  signed  by  Admiral  Halsey,  com- 
mander of  the  .south  Pacific  force.  'With 
Lieutenant  Martin's  fine  family  and 
many  patriotic  friends  I  take  great  pride 
in  his  accomplishments.  We  all  hope 
and  pray  that  he  shall  continue  to  dish 
it  out  in  real  Ozark  style  and  that  this 
Douglas  County  boy  from  the  hills  of 
."southwest  Missouri  will  safely  return  to 
hi.s  wife  and  two  small  sons.  Billy  and 
Dickey,  who  reside  at  San  Gabriel.  Calif. 


Adj'ournment  of  Politics  for  the  Duration 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  2,  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  a  while  ago  com- 
plained that  Mr.  Michelson  smeared 
Hoover.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  should  be  the  very  last  man  in 
this  House  to  talk  about  smearing,  be- 
cause if  any  one  was  taken  to  task  for 
smearing  It  was  the  gentleman  himself 
just  a  short  time  ago.  for  which  he  was 
properly  excoriated  on  the  floor  as  weil 
as  in  the  press  throughout  the  country 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  after 
such  rebuke  he  would  have  been  hesitant 
to  complain  of  smearing  in  charging  Mr. 
Michelson  of  the  same  practice. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  Members 
who  from  time  to  time  are  misled  by 
press  articles  and  without  inquiring  and 
ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
statements  contained  therein,  rush  to 
the  floor  to  express  themselves  on  un- 
founded accusations  and  to  Insert  the 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Unlike  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  KeefeI.  upon  ascertainment  of  the 
true  facts,  they  are  not  big  enough  or 
honest  enough  to  take  the  floor  to  cor- 
rect them.  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin a  few  days  ago  referred  to  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
grncer  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  great 
deal  of  excess  food  stuffs  had  been  ship- 
ped to  Alaska,  .some  of  which  had  been 
destroyed.  When  he  later  learned  that 
these  charges  were  not  borne  out.  he  rose  i 
on  the  floor  and  stated  that  the  article  ■ 
was  not  based  on  truth  or  fact.  I  there-  | 
fore  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  i 
straightforwardness  in  clarifying  or  dis-  ' 
closing  the  actual  circumstances  and  ' 
conditions.  I  further  expre.ss  the  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  and 
others  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  KeefeI  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a  day  pa.sses  with- 
out at  least  one  and  sometimes  several 


gentlemen  arising  and  assailing  and  at- 
tacking the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration, frequently  quoting  from  news- 
papers without  first  taking  the  caution 
to  verify  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  dam- 
aging as  they  frequently  ar.  because  of 
their  inaccuracy. 

A  few  weeks  ago  much  publicity  was 
given  to  a  false  newspap>er  report  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  creating  unfair 
resentment  and  prejudice  against  labor. 
That  report  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
seamen's  organization  refused  to  load 
ships  and  thereby  delayed  passage  of  war 
materiel  to  our  fighting  forces  at  the 
front.  An  investigation  developed  that 
the  report  was  wholly  without  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  the  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  could  not  even  give  the  name 
of  the  man  from  whom  he  had  previously 
claimed  to  have  received  the  report. 
Much  irreparable  damage  is  done  by  such 
unfair  and  false  statements  before  an 
Investigation  and  correction  can  be 
made,  and  the  careless  making  of  such 
false  statements  is  nothing,  short  of  rep- 
rehensible. 

Some  days  thereafter  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Lambertson]  charged 
in  effect  that  the  President  had  with- 
drawn two  of  his  sons  from  active  com- 
bat service  on  the  fighting  front.  It  de- 
velops that  that  statement  was  made 
without  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  support 
it.  A  copy  of  a  newspaper  bearing  this 
inaccurate  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  was  handed  to  Elliott 
Roosevelt  in  Africa  who  immediately 
wrote  his  Congressman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Lanham],  giving  the 
facts  concerning  the  active  combat  serv- 
ice of  his  three  brothers  and  himself 
which  emphatically  refuted  the  remarks 
of  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Lam- 
bertson]. I  might  add  that  these  inac- 
curate and  unfair  statements  uttered  in 
a  moment  of  apparent  carelessness  of 
speech  have  brought  many  protests  and 
expressions  of  resentment. 

And  again,  some  days  ago  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  come  from  Private  William 
Smif  was  given  out  by  Mr.  Forrestal. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
given  a  great  deal  of  publicity  in  con- 
nection with  conditions  on  Guadalcanal. 
An  investigation  disclosed  there  was  no 
such  man  as  William  Smith  on  Guadal- 
canal and  that  the  letter  was  purely  a 
fabrication  with  no  foundation  in  truth. 

The  continuous  unfair,  untrue  charges 
and  accusations  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, as  I  said  from  the  beginning, 
were  evidently  intended  to  create  re- 
sentment and  prejudice  against  labor. 

The  members  of  the  press  and  others 
who  originally  opposed  the  defense  pro- 
gram were  known  as  isolationists  and 
some  iiisist  that  we  should  forget  all 
that  has  transpired  before  the  sneaky 
and  cowardly  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  I 
hoped  and  wished  we  all  could  forget 
and  forgive  all  that  these  misguided  and 
misled  people  did,  but  unf  ortimately  they 
continue  indirectly  and  connivingly  in 
their  effort  to  snipe,  assail,  and  attack 
so  as  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  seems  to  me  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  t»  distract  the  President  and 
even  our  military  leaders  from  the  ex- 


traordinary and  extremely  important 
matters  that  confront  him  and  them 
daily. 

Some  are  charging  that  China  is  not 
receiving  the  aid  and  assistance  to  which 
it  is  entitled  and  that  our  first  duty  is 
and  should  be  to  defeat  Japan.  And  they 
find  fault  with  anything  and  everything 
that  Stalin  or  his  representatives  may 
say,  so  as  to  create  a  rift  and  discord  on 
the  home  front  in  our  own  coimtry. 

I  feel  that  more  than  98  percent  of 
the  American  people  are  heart  and  soul 
in  doing  their  part  and  their  share  in 
aiding  the  country  to  bring  about  early 
victory. 

And  many  claim  that  these  attacks 
and  sniping  do  not  affect  the  morale  of 
the  American  people.  I  disagree.  The 
best  way  to  engender  the  highest  morale 
is  to  be  100 -percent  loyal  behind  our 
President.  In  fact,  there  should  be  no 
one  amongst  us  who  in  any  way  is  per- 
mitted to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies.  Therefore,  those  few  who  hate 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  it  Is  not  a  question 
of  Roosevelt;  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
New  Deal ;  it  is  a  question  of  our  country, 
the  saving  of  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and  liberties,  and  the  only  way 
that  it  can  be  done  is  by  the  defeat  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  destroy  us. 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

OF    PXMNSTLVAIVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Scran  ton  (Pa.)  Times: 

BACK  WHESI  rr  STAXTED 

Rejection  by  the  House  of  the  Ruml  plan 
and  throwing  the  majority  committees  report 
back  into  the  lap  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  some  say  mean  that  the 
whole  tax  proposition  Is  back  where  It  started. 
On  its  face  that  would  seem  to  l>e  the  case. 
However,  there  Is  a  clarification.  To  begin 
with,  the  Ruml  plan,  which  has  caused  bo 
much  agitation,  would  appear  to  be  dead. 
Secondly,  the  voting  showed  greater  Demo- 
cratic solidarity  than  has  been  In  evidence 
during  the  present  session. 

Return  of  the  committee's  proposal  for  a 
ao-percent  withholding  plan  means  that  the 
committee  has  been  mandated  to  work  out  a 
new  scheme  which,  from  the  temper  of  the 
House,  ought  to  Include  some  sort  of  com- 
promise exoneration  as  well  as  pay-as-you-go 
plan.  Incidentally.  In  our  opinion  there  Is 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  recognize  conditions,  to  get 
away  from  its  stubborn  attitude  of  "our  plan 
or  nothing,"  and  to  cooperate  in  the  develop- 
ing of  a  scheme  which  can  be  quickly  pre- 
sented to  Congress  and  adopted.  Any  pro- 
longed delay  in  working  out  a  new  plan  will 
Jeopardize  its  passage  before  the  next  income- 
tax-paying  date  in  June. 

It  Is  observable  in  the  voting  that  while  the 
Democrats  showed  a  greater  strength  then 
heretofore    in  the  session,  there  were   bome 
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detections  Fifteen  Democrat?  voted  with 
182  Republlc-.uis  in  favor  of  the  Ruml  plan, 
while  23  Republicans  Joined  with  the  189 
Democrutfi  tn  uj^jjoMtlDn  to  the  plan  Yes- 
terday's ballotlrm  In  a  larpe  pense  was  a  par- 
liamentary maneuver,  with  votes  to  sutistt- 
tute.  reject,  and  reci-mmlt  coming  In  order. 

Not  In  yeara  has  public  Interest  In  a  tax 
bill  been  so  keen  a«  at  present  Maybe  the 
fact  that  mort  people  are  directly  concfriitd 
with  Uie  outcome  Uian  e;er  before  is  tlie 
explanation  for  this  great  show  of  interest. 


Wliicbof  Two  Worlds? 


II 


-     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark  in  the 
Recoho.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
James  Morgan  from  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  of  March  7.  1943; 

Which  or  thi  Twf)  Wo«i.d8? — That  Is  tkk 
Choicx  Wk  Ari  Making  Now  Aa  We  Ap- 
proach TH«  ?\)UiiTH  Great  Decision  in 
American  History 

(By  James  Morgan) 

We  Americans  are  now  In  the  confu.slng 
process  of  maklnR  up  our  minds  for  the 
fourth  great  decision  in  our  history  aa  a 
people  Tile  first  of  those  crucial  decisions 
w:is  reKlstered  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence The  second  b>  our  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  for  a  more  perlect  union. 
The  third  by  the  resolution  In  the  Civil  War 
that  a  nation  sc  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
could  endure  and  should  not  be  permitted 
to  perish  from  the  earth.  Now.  In  our  day- 
by-day  thinking  and  exchange  of  ideas,  we 
are  groping  for  an  answer  to  a  question  that 
may  be  as  fimdamental  as  any  one  of  those 
three  historic  Judgments  by  public  opinion. 

We  are  facing  nothlni?  less  than  a  choice 
between  two  worlds  Plr«t.  we  can  abandon 
ourselves  In  despair  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  militaristic,  imperialistic  World  of  un- 
restrained nationalistic  competition,  which 
has  twice  In  a  generation  resulted  In  envelop- 
ing the  globe  in  the  flames  of  war  Or.  sec- 
ondly, we  can  offer  a  leadership  toward  an 
experiment  with  a  world  of  peaceable  co- 
operation In  administering  an  age  of  abund- 
ance .*uch  as  mankind  never  before  has 
known. 

A     CLOBIOUS    RISK 

It  would  l>e  a  bold  and  uncertain  adven- 
ture. But  would  It  be  bolder  or  more  doubt- 
ful than  the  chance  the  fathers  dared  to  take 
In  setung  up  on  the  fringe  of  a  » ilderncts 
continent  the  ttrst  nation  in  this  new  iienils- 
phere  and  the  first  great  republican  govern- 
ment? In  an  unforjjettable  phrase  of  her 
brilliant  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington,  Mme  Chiang  Kai-shek 
sounded  a  challrnpe  to  the  courage  we  need  In 
this  cruls  "It  iB  the  better  part  of  wlsd<im 
n«»t  to  accept  failure  ignommiouyly  but  to 
ris*   It  gloriously  ■• 

S!IAU.  WI  RETNACT  THE  FOLLIES  OF  THI 
TWKNT2ES 

No  doubt  there  are  among  us  a  few  who 
still  hug  the  primitive  American  delusion  that 
we  can  keep  out  of  both  thoi*  worlds  and 
Isolate  ourselves  from  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Those  who  sincerely  chei  ish  that  view  are 
entitled    to    our   rtspect    lor    their   sincerity. 


But  most  of  us  who  held  on  to  that  wish  even 
aUcr  there  was  Utile  hope  lull — this  writer 
among  them — that  we  might  escape  the  war 
and  It.-i  settlen  ent  are  not  like  the  Bourbons 
who  learned  aciong  nothing  and  forgot  noth- 
ing. 

Lloyd  George  said  that  when  Stanley  Bjild- 
win  did  f^tumble  on  an  idct.  he  picked  himself 
up  ai;d  went  on  Just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened We  Americans  caiiiiut  pick  ourselves 
up  after  falUnj;  Into  a  Second  World  War  In 
a  lifetime  and  resume  our  walk  backward  to 
normalcy.  We  cannot  lma;:e  ourselves  reen- 
actmg  the  follies  of  the  19-20's 

After  the  Senate  in  1919  hid  diTided  for 
us  to  "let  the  world  stew  In  Its  own  Juice." 
that  most  honest  and  devoted  nationalist. 
Senator  Borah,  »<x)n  was  calling  in  trumpet 
tones  for  an  Interuational  ngreement  to  stop 
the  nationalist  10  race  in  armaments.  But 
It  is  unbelievable  that  we  shall  again  stage 
a  Washington  armp  conference,  scrap  cur 
warships,  and  pledfre  ounKlves  to  leave  cur 
Pacific  bases  unfortified  -Just  long  enough 
for  other  powers  to  catch  their  breath  before 
starting  the  next  round  Thf^  inescapable 
logic  of  uUra-natlonalisin  Is  an  international 
competition  In  armaments 

Horace   Greeley   owned    up    that   he    made 
a  lot  of   mistakes,    but   he   l)oa.=  ted   that   they 
were  always  original,  he  never  made  the  same 
mistake    twice.      Shall    we    follow    this    w;;r 
I    by  building  an   Isolationist   tariff  wall,   and 
I     then  pa&slng  huge  loans  over  It  to  save  our 
International   trade  from  ruin?     Shall   we  so 
soon    npf-nt    the    simian    economics    of    the 
Fordney-McCumber.    Snioct-Hiiwley     tariffs? 
j     We   shall   presently   see.     The    Initial    test   of 
I    our  economic  sanity  will  come  In  the  present 
session  of  Congress  on   the   question   ol  re- 
newing the  Huil  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

ANARCHT    OR    LAW    AND    ORDER? 

The  two  mam  bodies  In  the  coming  colli- 
sion of  opinlf,n£  will  be  the  all-out.  go-it- 
alone  nationalists,  who  are  without  any  faith 
In  International  coop>eratlon.  and  those  who 
believe  that  the  nations  can  be  saved  from 
self  destruction.  If  at  all.  only  by  cooj>er- 
atlng  with  one  another.  The  first  argue 
that  nations  are  incurably  selflth  And  they 
are      That  l«  their  duty. 

But  the  other  side  contends  that  since 
Individuiils  are  capable  of  an  enlightened 
selfishness,  nations  also  may  l>e.  If  they  are, 
they  must  see  that  the  self  interest  of  every 
nation  now  Is  In  peace  and  the  prcflts  of 
commerce,  that  war  no  longer  pa)-*  dividends 
to  anyone 

After  thu^  most  destructive  of  all  warv  there 
will  be  the  biggest  outburtt  of  construction 
the  world  ever  saw  This  will  be  so  even  In 
our  country,  although  It  has  escaped  harm 
from  an  Invader.  As  quickly  as  our  Indus- 
trial pinnt  can  be  reconverted  to  pnxluction 
for  peace.  It  will  have  to  fill  the  empty 
shelves  of  the  stores,  repair  the  run-down 
eqiupment  of  factories,  transportation  and 
homes,  replace  out-dated  houses.  olBces. 
hotels,  which  have  all  been  neglected  ever 
since  1929,  Plastics  and  alr-ccndltlonlng  are 
among  bitr.  new  industries  waiting  for  the 
green  light 

War-wrecked  Europe  and  A.«la  will  be  re- 
construcUHl.  The  merchant  marine  of  the 
world  will  be  rebuilt.  Vast  areas  of  the 
earth  will  emerge  into  the  tnduftrlal  age  and 
be  clamorous  for  machinery. 

A  StnCT^DAL  MARATHON 

Ii  It  Is  to  be  every  nation  for  Itself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost  In  that  Internaticnnl 
race  for  the  recapture  of  markets,  all  alike 
win  lose  In  the  certa.n  c^iUtipse  of  the  t>oom 
and  In  World  War  No  3.  which  wculd  be  a? 
much  worse  than  World  War  No  2  us  that  Is 
worse  tlian  World  War  No  1  was  That  sui- 
cidal marathon  would  bo  run  in  the  air  as 
well  a.-  on  the  land  snd  the  sea.  Already  Jeal- 
ous and  suspicious  voices  are  rained  In  Con- 


gress and  Parliament  as  to  whether  we  or  th« 

British  are  to  rule  the  commerce  of  the  skies. 
In  that  new  form  of  compeiitiun  our  coun- 
try would  be  at  an  latolerabie  di&ad\ui)tiige, 
unless  It  J(  tried  in  an  Imperialistic  grab  for 
landing  fields  on  the  continents  and  i,a  ilie 
Islands  of  all  the  seas  Once  we  got  int<i  that 
game,  the  American  way  would  co  gllmrrering 
among  the  things  that  were.  We  should  have 
to  thri  w  overboard  all  our  hampering  '.radl- 
tions.  For  the  alifrnative  to  Internauoual 
oooperaiion  Is  the  competition  of  national- 
istic lniperlali.''ms. 

AfTUI  THI   WAR   WOULD  BE   TOO   LATl 

Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  SUite.  Is 
not  In  the  habit  of  ovfn>taiement  or  of  de«l- 
Ui^'  wiUi  barren  Idealities.  Mr,  Welles  warns 
us  that  "there  could  be  no  suier  road  Uj  dls- 
a.stiT,  no  surer  means  of  bringing  about  un- 
mltlirated  havoc  In  the  future  than  fcr  the 
United  Nations  to  enter  the  poet-war  period  ns 
rivals  and  opponents  in  their  commercii.l  and 
financial  p>ollcles.  rather  than  as  collaboiators 
In  a  common  task  of  seeking  and  achieving 
international  economic  nubility  and  gtneral 
Well  being  " 

Yet.  that  Is  the  mad  world  we  shall  find 
ourselves  In  when  the  eun  goes  down  en  the 
last  day  of  the  war.  If  we  foll.iw  a  policy 
of  unrfstralned  nationalistic  competition 
and  unless  we  begin  right  now  to  shape  a 
cooperative  world.  This  ctnild  not  ha5tlly 
be  lmprovL«-ed  as  a  postscript  to  the  war; 
over  night  the  war  of  arms  wculd  run  Into 
a  trade  war.  No  league  on  paper  couUl  pre- 
vent that  catastrophe. 

WHICH    or   TWO    Woai,DS? 

W^ilch  of  two  worlds?  That  U  the  .-holes 
we  mu.st  make  now  We  have  no  choice  be- 
tween isolation  and  Internationalism  Iso- 
lation proved  to  l>e  Impossible  In  the  twen- 
ties Intemationali.sm  in  one  or  the  other 
of  two  forms  Is  Inescapable.  We  have  only 
to  choose  whether  It  shall  be  an  armed.  Im- 
perialistic scramble  or  a  great  new  adventure 
toward  th^  waiting  world.  In  which,  for  the 
first  time,  there  Is  plenty  for  all. 

Of   course    the   decision   Ls   not   for    Us   to 
make   alone       But    the   peoples   everynhere, 
east    and    west,   are    waiting   for   America    to' 
decide  her  course  and   offer   them    the   lead- 
ership   of    the    one    great    detached    power, 
I    whose  only  selfish  Interest  abroad  Is  laeace. 
I    peace  for  her  commerce  and  the  peace  that 
I    Is  Indispensable  for  the  preservation  cif  her 
free  Instltutlona. 


Creation  of  a  Pharmacy  Corps,  United 
Stales  Amy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  April  2  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  widespread  interest  in  kgislalion  in- 
troduced in  both  branches  of  Congress 
for  the  commLssioning  of  duly  qualified 
pharmacists  now  on  duty  with  the  United 
States  Army. 

In  civiaan  life  the  individual  States 
have  rigid  laws  governing  the  licensing 
of  pharmacists  because  of  thtir  im- 
portant position  in  the  field  of  medicine. 
PharmacL«ts  are  members  of  an  agi>-old 
profes  ion  and  act  a..s  guardians  ol  the 
public  health.  They  must  comply  with 
high  college  standards  m  receiving  their 
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degree  as  pharmacist,  and  are  therefore 
entitled  to  proper  recognition  to  their 
profession  when  called  to  such  an  assign- 
ment in  military  life. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  on  the  subject,  adopted 
by  the  Blair  County,  Pa.,  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  Altoona,  Pa. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  may  give 
favorable  consideration  at  an  early  date 
to  the  legislation  establishing  a  phar- 
macy corps  for  the  United  States  Army. 

Whereas  the  pharmacy  corps  bill  (S  216, 
H  R  997)  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  pharmacy  corps 
In  the  United  States  Army,  to  toe  organized 
under  graduate  pharmacists  skilled  and 
learned  in  the  compounding  and  dispensing 
of  drugs  and  medicines;  and 

Whereas  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and 
care  of  the  sick  or  Injured,  the  services  of 
skilled,  reliable,  and  experienced  graduate 
pharmacists  are  essential  and  such  services 
are  second  only  to  the  services  of  skilled 
physicians  and  surgeons;  and 

Whereas  the  civilian  is  safeguarded  by 
State  and  Federal  statutes,  limiting  the 
handling  of  such  dangerous  drugs  and  poisons 
as  morphine,  strychnine,  barbiturates,  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  the  various  serums  and 
vaccines,  sulfa  drugs,  et  al,,  to  profession- 
ally trained  and  licensed  graduate  pharma- 
cists, the  soldier  In  the  armed  services  at 
the  present  time  has  no  comparable  safe- 
guards; and 

Whereas  many  men  In  the  Army  are  now 
handling  potent  and  dangerous  drugs  after 
only  90  days'  emergency  training  and  no  pre- 
vious pharmaceutical  experience  at  all.  the 
minimum  of  protection  possible  under  pres- 
ent war  conditions  can  best  be  obtained  by 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  pharmacy 
corps,  whose  personnel  is  properly  trained 
and  experienced  In  the  science  and  art  of 
materia  medica,  the  purchase,  selection, 
manufacture,  analysis,  standardization,  stor- 
age, and  dU'penslng  of  pharmaceuticals  and 
blologlcals;  and 

Whereas  the  health,  safety,  and  preserva- 
tion of  life  of  every  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  Is  of  primary  and 
paramount  Importance  to  the  safety  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  those  who  are 
overseas  at  various  fighting  fronts,  are  en- 
titled to  receive,  and  It  Is  the  policy  and  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  fur- 
nish to  tliem  the  best  treatment  and  the 
most  proficient  services  within  the  power  and 
capacity  of  the  people,  and  especially  the 
services  of  proficient  and  skilled  graduate 
pharmacists  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
lives  of  its  fighting  men;  and 

Whereas  the  compounding  and  dispensing 
of  drugs  and  medicines  Is  essentially  a  pro- 
fessional service  requiring  great  skill  and  In- 
timate knowledge  and  experience  with  drugs 
and  medicines:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re.ioh'ed.  That  the  Blair  County  Pharma- 
ceutical As-scKuation  unanimously  endorse  the 
pharmacy  corps  bills.  S.  216  and  H.  R,  997.  and 
request  the  Members  of  Congress  to  enact 
tb.e  same  into  law;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  prepare  and 
tran.smlt  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania 
are  hereby  respectfully  urged  and  requested 
to  supjxsrt  the  said  pharmacy  corps  bill. 


Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Friday,  April  2,  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  at  the  civic  auditorium,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  March  27,  1913: 

Because  China  and  San  Francisco  are  only 
separated  by  an  expanse  of  water.  In  speaking 
to  you  today  I  feel  very  close  to  my  homeland; 
and  because  amongst  you  there  live  so  many 
of  my  people,  I  am  particularly  touched  and 
gratified  at  the  warm  welcome  which  you  have 
accorded  me.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  greatly 
I  appreciate  and  treasure  the  pledges  of 
friendship  which  you  have  given  by  act  and 
words  to  China. 

While  flying  from  Chungking  to  New  York, 
and  again  while  traversing  your  great  coun- 
try. I  reflected  on  the  changing  climate  and 
topography  which  I  experienced  and  surveyed. 
I  marvelled  at  the  varied  surface  of  your 
beautiful  land  modeled  by  the  gargantuan 
hand  of  plentiful  Providence.  Your  Great 
Lakes,  clustering  In  the  North  and  covering 
some  60.000  square  miles,  shimmer  like  gems 
studded  over  a  vast  continent  Through  the 
great  center  valley  flows  your  Mississippi, 
a  river  system  of  a  thousand  miles.  From  a 
thousand  and  more  miles  of  rolling  prairies 
and  fertile  plains;  from  the  cold  of  the  North 
to  the  warmth  of  the  great  gulf,  the  whole 
valley  gently  slopes  from  east  to  west  like  a 
tilted  floor,  with  the  Colorado  River  tearing 
its  way  down  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

America  and  China  are  both  blessed  with 
large  areas  of  lands  in  the  temperate  zone, 
and  yet  we  have  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat.  Our  great  Manchurlan  plains  In  the 
northeast,  our  deserts  with  their  snow-capped 
mountains  rising  sheer  and  straight  from  the 
plains  of  Mongolia,  and  our  rich  countryside 
stretching  to  the  subtroplc  emerald  Isles  dot- 
ted around  Canton  and  I  s  vicinity,  present 
as  colorful  and  as  varied  a  topography  as  your 
America.  The  Yangtze  River  with  Its  turbu- 
lent gorges,  and  the  Yellow  River  which  me- 
anders Its  way  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
cover  territories  as  diverse  and  rich  In  re- 
sources and  underground  minerals  as  your 
vast  plains  and  prairies.  The  bluffs  of  the 
Yangtze  gorges,  towering  In  somber  majesty, 
find  their  parallel  in  the  austerity  of  your 
Rockies,  and  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  have  their  counterpart  In  the  rolling 
hills  of  Hangchow  and  Fenghua.  Spacious 
skies,  spacious  earth;  thus  I  found  myself 
comparing  your  country  with  mine. 

Today  we  both  are  threatened  by  the  low- 
ering clouds  of  evil  forces  which.  If  they 
could,  would  deprive  us  not  only  of  our  be- 
loved lands,  but  would  uproot  from  our 
hearts  the  traditions  we  treasure,  and  erase 
from  our  minds  the  principles  we  cherish. 

But  far  be  It  from  being  necessary  that  to 
defend  and  preserve  what  we  love  we  must 
all  literally  shoulder  arms.  This  would  be 
neither  practical  nor  practicable,  for  those 
of  us  who  are  holding  the  home  front  have 
a  task  which  Is  Just  as  Important  and  vital 
as  any  being  performed  by  our  armed  forces 
on  the  battleflelds.  Our  task  Is  to  Insure 
that  the  Ideals  of  Justice  and  freedom  for 
which  we  are  fighting  find  actuation  in  deeds 
now  and  In  the  halcyon  days  of  peace. 


In  this  we  are  not  alone.  History  gives 
pertinent  examples  of  what  we  have  In  mind. 
I  recall  that  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  powers  of  absolutism  net  only 
gained  ascendancy  In  Europe  but  were  vested 
with  the  legal  mantle,  deriving  the  authori- 
ties of  kings  from  the  Godhead.  Men.  how- 
ever, like  the  great  Spanish  Jesuit.  Suarez, 
and  John  Pym  In  England,  were  not  intimi- 
dated by  tlie  overwhelming  iorces  arrayed 
against  them.  Tliey  fought  for  their  convic- 
tions; they  paid  the  price  of  unpopularity 
with  the  ruling  class  of  the  time,  but  in  the 
end.  as  we  look  back,  we  know  that  they 
helped  toward  achieving  the  goal. 

This  is  as  true  of  an  individual  in  his  un- 
remitting efforts  to  conquer  Inertness  as  it  Is 
true  of  a  people.  After  the  defeat  of  Na- 
poleon III  at  Sedan,  whtn  the  Prussian  forces 
were  in  control  of  the  forts  of  Paris  to  the 
north  p.nd  east  of  the  city,  the  French  Nation, 
facing  stupendous  difficulties,  pursued  with 
unquenchable  courage  the  quest  for  her  right- 
ful place  m  subscribing  her  effort  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world. 

You  and  I  realize  that  the  days  for  financial 
and  territorial  conqulstadores  are  over,  and 
that  In  their  place  International  understand- 
ing and  goodwill  must  be  exercised  as  the 
lodestar  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

We  are  aware,  too,  that  genius  and  creative 
thought  are  not  delimited  by  race  or  creed. 
Goethe  asserted  that  we  are  never  in  a  posi- 
tion to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
what  we  have  created  by  our  own  powers  and 
what  we  have  acquired  from  others.  The  im- 
pact of  truth  contained  In  these  words  de- 
rives greater  Impetus  when  we  consider  how 
distances  are  now  so  abridged  by  air  traffic 
that  the  world  has  shrunk  In  space  and  size. 

Another  German  philosopher,  Schopen- 
hauer, emphasized  and  reiterated  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  individual,  and  Lesslng  advanced 
the  thought  that  the  universal  attitude  could 
be  the  only  attitude  taken  for  man's  progress 
and  advancement. 

These  philosophers  were  Germans,  and  the 
lasting  contributions  they  made  to  man's 
quickened  perception  were  confined  not 
merely  to  their  own  culture  but  extended  to 
that  of  universal  thought  and  civilization. 

How.  then,  do  we  reconcile  the  profound 
and  humanitarian  Ideals  of  certain  Otrm&n 
philosophers  to  the  oppression  and  degrada- 
tion now  being  perpetrated  by  the  present- 
day  Germans  as  personified  in  the  Nazis?  My 
answer  Is  that  there  Is  no  possible  reconcilia- 
tion, for  nazl-lsm  has  become  a  perverted 
form  of  national  consciousness.  This  Is  true 
of  Shintoism,  and  equally  true  of  all  other 
forms  of  narrow  nationalism. 

The  present  Nazi  and  Shlntolstlc  indoc- 
trinations of  mendacity  and  deceit  I  attribute 
to  the  dlsjimctlve  reasoning  of  warped  minds 
and  they  cannot  endure;  for  only  the  truth 
and  the  convictions  of  the  truth  of  human 
postulates  can  withstand  the  onslaughts  of 
time  and  violence 

Some  people  maintain  that  falsity  with  re- 
peated asseverations  acquires  that  sanclty 
beyond  inquiry  and  analysis,  but  you  and  I 
would  maintain  that  only  truth  can  stand  the 
test  of  reality  whether  in  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, or  the  future. 

There  is  at  present  prevailing  confusion  of 
thought  which  must  and  can  be  dispelled  only 
by  clear.  Intensive,  and  analytic  thinking,  for 
Judgment  must  be  predicated  on  Ideas,  and 
ideas  preceded  by  meaning.  This  method  for 
the  clarification  of  the  mind,  reinforced  with 
honesty  of  purpose  and  Intention,  would 
bring  forth  an  antlphonal  concord.  Judi- 
cious solitude  for  a  thinking  mind  forms  also 
an  essential  adjunct  in  evolving  and  develop- 
ing ideas  and  In  the  Implementation  thereof. 

During  my  recent  Illness  In  the  hospital.  I 
had  again  what  was.  for  the  moment,  mfinlte 
time  to  reassess  my  emotions  and  convictions 
In  relation  to  ideas.  I  asked  myself  why  must 
the  riches  of  the  mind  be  cultivated  only  in 
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quletnesB,  solitude,  and  serenity?  Why  does 
the  unhurried  pace  of  ripe  thinking  lend 
harmony  and  creative  originality  to  mans 
endeavors?  Could  It  he  that  In  unremitting 
•ctlon  the  iichlevements  of  human  progress 
and  rlchnpsB  of  spirit  are  thereby  battt-ned; 
or  Is  action  oftentimes  the  substitute  for  pur- 
poseful thinking?  For  Mm  who  reflrcts, 
Inner  beliefs  rearhod  through  tribulations  and 
aoul-8earlng  experiences  become  profound 
convictions  clarified  and   integrated 

China  has  bt-en  able  to  wlthstimd  the  vicis- 
situdes of  ages  because  her  thinking  people 
have  learned  the  wisdom  of  storing  up  valu- 
able truths  which  are  to  be  had  If  one  will 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  cultivate  the 
Inner  srlf.  You.  t(Xi.  realize  the  importance 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit 
through  harne.'cilng  to  your  bidding  the 
mechanical  devices  of  the  age  Industrial 
development  and  material  comfort  need  not 
nece.T.«arlly  imply  spiritual  bankruptcy;  nor 
leisure  for  thinking  Incongruent  with  vim  and 
vigor  for  action  It  Is  only  when  we  pUice 
the  emphasis  solely  on  the  material  and 
neglect  the  development  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart  that  decadence  corrodes  our  being 

Oftentimes  we  hear  learned  discourses  on 
the  belief  that  the  business  of  the  Nation 
iihould  not  be  relegated  to  the  reiponslbllity 
of  a  chosen  few  or,  In  that  sense,  the  elite; 
for  the  elite  theory,  like  the  mythical  theory 
of  racial  superiority,  should  be  challenged 
by  the  common  man.    And  the  tenet  of  the 

common    man    should    be    the    greatest    poe- 
Blble  good   to  the  greatest  possible  number. 

While  we  all  agree  with  this  thesis,  have  we 
ever  thought  how  we  should  proceed  to  put 
Into  effect  this  program  so  that  while  casting 
overboard  the  elite  theory  we  should,  at  the 
same  time,  offer  a  novation  which  would  be 
competeut  to  combat  the  gale  of  fallen  Ide- 
ologies? 

Washington,  on  remarking  upon  the  Con- 
8»ltutlon,  wrote:  •'The  warmest  friends  and 
the  Ijest  supporters  the  Constitution  has  do 
not  contend  that  it  Is  free  from  imperfections 
but  they  found  them  unavoidable  and  are 
sensible  If  evil  is  likely  to  arise  therefrom. 
The  remedy  must  come  hereafter  I  do  not 
think  we  are  more  inspired,  have  more  wis- 
dom, or  posiiess  more  virtues  than  those  that 
Villi  come  after  us."  -^ 

Qraullug  that  panaceaa  an«  foolproof 
blueprints  of  a  p<>6t-war  world  do  not  exist 
any  more  than  a  perfect  Constitution,  we 
should  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  peril  that 
confronts  us  today.  This  peril  Is  not  the 
winning  of  the  war.  but  the  winning  of  the 
peace  after  this  war. 

In  the  flfieenlh  century,  John  Huss,  who 
had  Ijeen  promised  sale  conduct  for  his  re- 
turn to  his  people,  was  burnt  on  a  pyre. 
The  Hussites,  of  Bohemia,  a  part  of  present- 
day  Czechoslovakia.  Inflamed  by  the  das- 
tardly breach  of  faith,  roee  against  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  Sigismund  Under  their  able 
and  experlence<l  leader.  Zlska.  they  defeated 
the  army  tiiat  was  sent  against  them  by  the 
German  Emperor  to  compel  them  to  return 
to  orthodoxy  against  their  will  Their  aim 
was  realized  In  the  Compact  of  PraiJU''  But 
unfortunately,  factional  differences  developed 
anew  amongst  themselves — the  Callxtines 
and  Tab<^)rites — and  were  allowed  to  grow  to 
such  proptirtions  that  Internal  strife  flamed 
up  and  culminated  In  the  murderous  self- 
destruction  in  the  battle  of  Llpan. 

When  these  two  factions  had  a  common 
enemy,  they  united  and  were  strong  against 
him.  When  they  had  defeated  the  enemy, 
they  flew  at  each  others  throats  Will  we 
avert  similar  disaster  and  gam  wisdom  from 
this  object  lesson? 

Let  me  relate  to  you  a  Chinese  anecdote 
commonly  known  as  the  Peach  Garden  Onth 
In  the  Han  dynasty,  some  2  000  years  ago. 
there   lived    three   men;    Llu-Pel.  Kuan-Yu, 


ar.d  Ch;ing-Fel.  Llu-Pet  was  of  ingenuous 
birth:  the  other  two  of  humble  origin.  They 
all  were  motivated  nevertheless  by  a  com- 
mon ambition:  To  save  their  country  from 
the  corrupt  ofBclaldom  and  lawless  elements 
then  rampant. 

They  met  together  In  a  peach  garden  and 
took  the  following  oath:  Though  we  three 
are  of  different  surnames,  today  we  swear 
brotherhood  We  will  work  as  one  man  for 
our  common  cause:  To  save  our  nation  For 
thl.s  we  are  willing  to  die  If  any  breaks 
this  pledge,  may  he  suffer  eternal  p<-rditlon. 
Heaven  be  our  wltneaa. 

These  three  men  portray  the  spirit  cf  serv- 
ice to  their  country  We  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  a  greater  aim  t)efore  u!»— the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind— towHrd  which  vol- 
untary service  should  be  our  deepest  pride 
and  vicarious  pain  our  highest  decoration. 
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Drive  Slowly— Soft  Shoulderi  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVE3 

Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  therein  tin  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Merle  Thorpe,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  Issue  of  Nation's 
Business.  There  Is  food  for  thought  In 
this  statement: 

DRIVX    SLOWLY— SOFT    SHOtJLDDlS    AHEAD  I 

The  Delano  report  on  security  from  cradle 
to  the  grave,  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Preal- 
dent.  recommends  a  permanent  change  in  the 
social  and  economic  structure  of  the  United 
States.  It  proposes  Increased  Government 
control  and  ownership  of  buslneas,  widespread 
Insurance  coverage,  and  a  greatly  expanded 
NatloniU  Youth  Administration-Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  make  work  program. 

The  goal  to  be  obtained  la  the  dream  and 
prayer  of  all  Americans.  Unfortunately,  like 
so  many  short  cuts,  the  ways  and  means  to 
reach  a  destination  so  desirable  are  unpleas- 
ant details  to  be  worked  out  later. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  The  burden  of  proof 
la  upon  those  who  advocate  such  a  radical 
change  In  the  American  way  of  life.  Lest  we 
forget,  that  way  of  life  has  made  us,  based 
upon  any  test,  the  envy  of  all  peoples  every- 
where, bur  well-being  U  the  result  of  Indi- 
vidual effort,  with  Government  acting  as  um- 
pire Any  plan  to  substitute  for  this  a 
pseudo-partnership  with  Government  "ex- 
perts '  must  be  argued  for,  must  be  defended 
against  the  known  experience  of  America, 
where  governmental  restraints  have  been  at 
a  minimum,  and  where  man  has  been  most 
free 

In  point  of  time,  aside  from  tlie  political 
expediency  of  the  moment,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Delano  plan  Is  unfortunate.  It 
comes  when  men  and  women,  high  and  low, 
are  skeptical  of  the  omniscience  of  Govern- 
ment planners,  and  of  their  capacity  to  ad- 
minister their  plans.  Too  recent  Is  the  Blue 
Eagle  which  failed  to  Increase  purchasing 
power;  of  buying  and  selling  gold  at  a  price 
fixed  each  morning  which  failed  to  restore 
commodity  prices;  o*  the  annual  promise  to 
balance  the  Budget;  of  Btabilizlng  gold,  of  a 
deficit  spending  policy  the  result  of  which 
the  war  has  temporarily  postponed;  of  plan- 
ning in  the  field  of  labor,  and  of  agriculture. 


Still  more  recent  are  the  effects  of  Wash- 
ington planning  In  rubber,  sugar,  gasoline, 
fuel  oil.  and  food,  and  on  down  to  the  sim- 
plest of  plans,  bread-slicing,  tlre-recapping, 
and  pleasure  driving.  And  there  Is  scarcely 
a  citizen  who  has  not  had  an  eye-opening 
personal  experience  with  some  phase  of  the 
administration  of  war  planning  in  the  eco- 
nomic field. 

S<J.  the  country  will  await  more  details. 
Particularly  *-lll  It  watch  for  one  omission 
In  the  plan — the  cost  Not  only  the  cost 
to  those  who  must  work,  and  produce,  and 
save  to  provide  the  money,  but  also  the  cost 
of  the  additional  millions  of  citizens  who 
must  l>e  taken  from  the  Nation's  prcxluctlon 
line  to  administer  as  Government  employee* 
the  wide  range  of  new  duties  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  take  on 

WhUe  waiting  for  this  information,  we  may 
beguile  ourselves  with  a  similar  situation 
which  confronted  Alfalfa  Bill  Murray  of 
Oklahoma.  He  was  campaigning  for  Gov- 
ernor on  a  platform  of  Increasing  the  old- 
age  pension.  When  a  roving  correspondent. 
John  T  Flynn.  reminded  htm  that  the  pres- 
ent payment  had  set  the  Slate  back  t25.- 
OUO.OOO.  Impairing  Its  credit,  and  asked  the 
Governor  how  he  expected  to  get  the  where- 
withal for  the  larger  pension,  the  Governor 
replied.  "That.  sir.  U  a  detail  to  be  worked 
out  after   the  election." 

ILaxM  Thorti. 


Letter  of  Thanks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   IdCHIQAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  2,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  iHter: 

Nrw  YoKK.  April  1,  1943. 
Congressman  Pattl  W.  SHAmt, 

House  Office  Buildmg.  Waahtngion.  D  C. 

Dkas  Congrzssman:  I  guese  the  other  day 
was  about  the  first  time  In  a  generation  that 
Bfjmebody  in  Washington  decided  to  quit 
pllln"  penalties  on  energy,  ambition  an' 
brains. 

What  I  mean  Is  when  you  voted  to  cancel 
the  $25,000  limitation  on  salaries.  You  would 
think  It  affected  my  pocketbook.  I'm  that 
proud  of  you  But  It  doesn't  an  I  dou  )t  If 
It  ever  will.     It  only  affected  my  soul 

You  see,  I  was  born  p<jor  Poor  In  money 
but  born  rich  In  opportunities 

If  I  had  been  smart  an'  energetic  enough 
I  could  have  been  a  millionaire — or  Presi- 
dent. That  was  what  made  the  whole  dif- 
ference, accordin'  to  my  history  books,  be- 
tween  the  United  States  an'  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  might  be  hard — or  unlikely— for 
a  barefooted  country  boy  to  rise  to  the  top. 
but  it  wasn't  Impossible.  Not  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I've  stood,  shiny  eyed.  In  front  of  the 
speakers  stand  on  the  4th  of  July  a  lot  ot 
times.  I've  heard  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress,  or  big.  rich,  successful  men, 
or  maybe  movie  sUrs  talk  to  the  rest  of  us. 

They  always,  somewhere  along  in  their 
speech,  got  to  the  place  where  they  said: 
"In  this  great  land  of  ours  the  humblest  man 
can  aspire  to  fame,  high  office,  riches,  and 
great  wisdom.  Sickness,  misfortune,  or  fat« 
may  bar  your  way — but  never,  my  friends." 
the  speaker  would  say,  "never  will  this  door 


of  opportunity  be  closed  by  law  in  this  great 
land  of  the  free" 

WeU.  sir.  I  l>elleved  that.     An'  then  I  began 
to  doubt.    Now  I  believe  It  all  over  again  an' 
1  wanted  to  thank  you  for  restorln'  my  faith. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Wallt  Borxn. 
SometJmea  Proprietor  of  Wally'a  Wagon. 

P  S  — They  tell  me  about  10.000  000  people 
a  week  read  my  pieces  In  This  Week  maga- 
zine. Me  an  the  Dog  Wagon  customers  don't 
talk  religion  or  politics  therein,  but  I'd  be 
wlllln*  to  bet  that  nearly  all  the  10.000.000 
would  like  to  Join  me  In  thla  little  note  of 
thanks. 


Fees  of  Agents  for  Services  in  Securing 
Goyernment  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDROWE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday   April  2.  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  last  Monday  there 
was  disclosed  statistical  data  about  how 
mach  of  tne  Government's  money  is 
being  paid  to  persons  who  are  acting 
as  agents  for  individuals,  partnerships, 
firms,  and  -corporations  in  obtaining  con- 
tracts and  orders  from  the  different 
Government  agencies. 

It  may  be  illuminating  to  cite  some  of 
those  figure."-  and  totals  for  the  Record. 

In  1939  the  sum  of  $357,067.92  was  paid 
to  such  agents  as  retainer  fees,  reim- 
bur.sements  of  expenses,  salaries,  and 
commissions. 

In  1940  the  amount  had  risen  to  $587.- 
524.51.  In  1941  It  was  $1,936,799.55.  In 
1942  it  will  be  in  excess  of  $4,407,370. 
These  totals  account  only  for  those  who 
came  within  the  purview  of  an  investi- 
gation conducted  by  a  committee  of  this 
body.  If  others  who  are  being  paid  in 
one  form  or  another  and  who  did  not 
come  to  public  light  were  added  to  the 
cost  of  our  war  contracts.  I  believe  the 
totals  coiL'd  be  multiplied  many  times. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to 
hear  of  ex-Government  oflScials.  both 
elective  and  appointive,  of  attaching 
themselves  to  companies,  or  individuals, 
and  sometimes  acting  as  unattached 
agents,  waxing  fat.  receiving  fabulous 
sums  just  to  use  their  influence  in  direct- 
ing war  contracts  and  obtaining  favors 
from  our  agencies  of  Government.  This 
Capital  is  overcrowded  with  lobbyists 
seeking  privilege  as  a  quahty  for  some- 
one interested  in  getting  their  hands  into 
the  illimitable  treasuries  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  spring  from  oppressive  taxes 
and  public  debt,  or  interested  in  having 
lesislation  passed  to  effect  the  same 
privilege. 

We  have  the  very  ludicrous,  paradoxical 
situation  wherein  our  Government 
through  laws  enacted  by  this  body  and  by 
orders  and  directives  from  governmental 
agencies  can  delve  into  the  acts  and  af- 
lairs  of  a  businessman  or  corporation 
to  see  if  excessive  profits  were  taken, 


and  then  we  renegotiate  his  contract. 
This  is  proper,  I  believe,  but  what  about 
the  unnumbered  millions  of  dollars  that 
were  paid  to  agents  for  their  Influence 
to  obtain  the  original  contracts  with  the 
excessive  profits? 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  much 
money  has  t>een  paid  by  our  taxpayers  in 
the  form  of  expense  accounts  to  these 
agents  to  entertain  in  grandiose  fashion 
those  in  authority  to  influence  them  in 
awarding  these  fat  contracts. 

A  Senator,  speaking  within  my  hear- 
ing, said  that  within  one  proposed  ap- 
propriation measure  there  was  provided 
an  additional  $100,000,000  for  waste  and 
expedition  for  the  contracts  for  which 
this  money  was  to  be  appropriated. 

We  well  remember  the  case  of  Ohio's 
famous  Charlie  West.  It  was  told  pub- 
licly that  he  enjoyed  appointment  to  a 
powerful  place  of  authority,  set  up  bu- 
reaus, influenced  the  appointment  of 
these  bureaus'  heads,  then  resigned  his 
job,  became  the  agent  for  some  corpora- 
tion, did  business  with  the  Government 
through  some  of  these  men  he  had  helped 
appoint,  and  then  sued  the  concern  for 

an  unpaid  balance  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  his  efforts  in  obtain- 
ing a  huge  contract. 

In  today's  Washington  papers,  a  news 
Item  reveals  testimony  of  a  man  who 
admits  that  knowledge  and  contact  with 
our  Government,  where  he  was  employed 
as  a  Treasury  Procurement  official,  was 
u.seful  in  his  receiving  $112,371  in  1942  as 
a  war  broker,  another  name  for  a  lobby- 
ist. He  also  admits  spending  $25  every 
weekday  of  the  year  a  entertainment 
and  business  gratuities  expense.  He  said 
he  bought  smoked  turkeys  and  presents 
for  purchasing  agents.  This,  gentle- 
men, is  our  taxpayers'  money. 

Another  man  testified  the  money  he 
was  receiving  as  a  lobbyist  or  broker 
rose  to  such  proportions  that  his  con- 
science caused  him  to  tell  two  of  his 
clients,  in  substance,  that  they  would 
have  to  find  someone  else  to  give  their 
money  to,  as  he  was  getting  too  much 
of  it.  This,  gentlemen,  is  our  taxpayers' 
money.  He  said  that  i:  he  had  not  fired 
two  of  his  clients,  he  probably  would 
have  made  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  1942.  This  is  our  taxpayers' 
money,  gentlemen. 

I  am  not  against  a  lobbyist,  because 
he  is  just  a  salesman;  or  an  attorney 
following  the  pursuit  for  which  he  was 
trained.  He  should  be  entitled  to  lobby 
and  work  and  to  receive  the  benefits 
therefrom.  When  we  hear,  however,  of 
millions  of  dollars  being  paid  to  these 
agents  on  only  a  partial  accoimting.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  learned  alxjut  who 
they  are  and  how  this  money  is  being 
paid  and  for  what  purpose.  It  is  about 
time  a  little  renegotiation  was  put  into 
effect  on  some  of  these  commissions,  fees, 
and  retainers  that  are  being  paid  to  men 
whose  only  qualification  is  knowing  some- 
one in  Government  circles  too  well.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  that  will  take 
the  lid  off  a  lot  of  tmder-cover  manipula- 
tions and  bring  all  of  these  lobbyists  out 
Into  the  open. 

If  the  Members  of  this  body  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  some  names  of  people 


who  in  my  opinion  are  just  as  dangerous 
t«i  honest  American  government  as  some 
of  those  indicted  by  the  Dies  committee. 
I  suggest  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  have  heard  of  a  concern  that  moved 
Into  my  district,  bought  ar  imused  man- 
ufacturing plant  after  receiving  a  con- 
tract from  a  Government  agency,  began 
to  manufacture  the  item  for  which  their 
contract  called;  failed  by  reason  of  igno- 
rance, incompetency,  and  inexperience, 
in  their  effort  to  do  this  job:  lost  their 
contract  by  reason  of  that  failure,  and 
these  same  men  have  been  back  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  last  month  using  the  same 
lobbyist  to  obtain  that  same  or  another 
contract. 

It  is  common  talk  of  the  street  that 
men  leaving  Government  employment 
receive  large  retainer  fees  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  Government. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  prove  or 
disprove  these  statements. 

If  there  xnust  be  lobbyists,  then  let 
them  register  and  Identify  themselves. 
I  want  to  know  who  they  are  and  what 
they  are  doing.  This  House  should  want 
to  know  who  they  are  and  what  they  are 

doing,  and  our  people  want  to  Imow  who 

they  are  and  what  they  are  doing.     Let 
us  help  insure  an  honest  Government. 


Program  of  Ford  Local  No.   SO  for  th* 
Willow  Ran  Bomber  Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  toclude  the  following  letter 
with  enclosure  giving  a  program  for  the 
Willow  Run  bomber  plant: 

YpsitANTi,  &fiCH  .  March  31,  1943. 
Representative  John  Lesinski, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representattvi  Lesinski:  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  plan  for  WUlcw  Run,  which 
has  been  drafted  by  myself  and  the  ofllcers 
of  Local  50.  NaturaUy  I  do  not  expect  you 
can  accept  every  point  in  the  program,  but 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  many  of  them 
which  are  outlined. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  reason  for 
the  failure  to  get  production  at  Willow  Run 
can  be  attributed  to  social  conditions:  Hous- 
ing, health,  transportation,  recreation,  etc. 
However,  friction  In  labor  relations  also  plays 
a  prominent  part.  If  these  questions  can  b« 
tackled  ccuragecufily,  I  have  no  hesitation  In 
saying  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  Willow 
Run  bomber  plant  can  live  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions which  were  forecast  when  It  was  first 
built. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  whole  social 
program  is  muddled  In  governmental  red 
tape,  both  at  city,  township.  Stale,  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  Something  must  be  done,  either 
through  the  Truman  committee,  or  by  con- 
gressional action  to  alleviate  this  situation 
immediately,  or  the  unsatisfactory  produc- 
tion results,  which  we  are  now  experiencing 
will  continue. 
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Can  labor  expect  your  cooperation  In  help- 
ing to  solve  this  most  pressing  problem?  I 
am, 

Sincerely  yours. 

WlLIJAlf    McAULIT, 

Local     No.     50.     United     Automobne 
,  Workers.    Congress    of    Industrial 

OrgantzatiOTis 

A  PROGRAM   FOR  WILLOW  EtTN 

Recently  the  Goveinuicnt  has  announced 
that  the  number  of  people  employed  at  the 
Willow  Run  bomber  plant  will  be  stibstan- 
tlallv  increa,sed  Srnie  flffures  are  as  hl^'h  as 
88  OOO.  while  others  are  more  cons-ervatlve 

Whatever  may  be  the  flnal  figure,  there  Is 
lltUe  doubt  that  the  plant  will  increase  Its 
present  number  of  employees  This  means 
that  Social  planning  mu^t  be  started  Imme- 
diately and  the  friction  which  nnw  exists 
within  the  plant  minimized  If  production  Is 
to  flow  in  any  quantity  from  the  Willow  Run 
bonibor  plant. 

The  union,  therefore,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowmt;  plan  for  Willow  Run: 

1.  The  United  AuLomutlve  Workers,  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrganlzatUjos.  calls  on  the 
citizens  of  Ypsiluntl.  Ann  Arbor,  and  those  In 
the  Willow  Run  area  to  Join  with  them  In 
protecting  the  hlrlni^  at  this  time  of  any  more 
people  at  the  bomber  plant  unless  safe  health 
standards  are  ot>Bcrved.  housing  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  provided,  and  sufficient 
schools  and  child-care  facilities  are  forth- 
coming. 

2  In  order  to  eliminate  the  red  tape  which 
now  exists,  the  establishment  by  the  FedcTiil 
Governmeni.  either  by  congresjiional  action  or 
through  the  War  Production  Board,  of  an 
authority  to  Immediately  coordinate  the 
activities  of  all  at^encies — city,  township, 
county.  State,  and  Federal — which  are  work- 
ing la  the  field  of  health,  child  care,  educa- 
tion. recre.Ttlon.  etc 

3.  The  War  PruductUii  Board  to  be  In- 
structed to  relax  Us  ruling  on  prlorltk-s  so 
that  materials  can  be  obtained  for  housing, 
schools,  recreation,  restaurants,  and  other 
social  services  necessary  where  liirge  numbers 
of  people  are  <rongTegated. 

4  Elimination,  by  action  of  the  State  leg- 
islature or  the  Offl -e  of  Defmise  Transporta- 
tion, of  tliat  section  of  the  D  S.  R  franchl.se 
which  forbids  them  to  pick  up  passengers 
outside  the  city  of  Detroit. 

6.  Establi.shment  oX  a  shuttle  line  on  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  between  Detroit 
and  the  plant,  with  ample  parking  .space 
provided  at  the  starting  jmlnts  This  will 
allow  workers  to  drive  their  cars  to  the  sta- 
tion, park  them,  and  then  take  the  train 
to  the  plant. 

(J.  Freezing  of  shifts  so  the  share-the-rlde 
clubs  will  not  be  di.sturbed. 

7.  Better  bus  service  from  the  plant  to  out- 
lying towns  in  Washtenaw  and  Wayne 
Counties 

8.  Relaxing  of  the  35-mlle  speed  limit  for 
the  workers  at  the  plant,  each  car  to  carry 
a  bomber  plant  emblem. 

9  The  enlargement  to  lO.OOO  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's present  plan  to  build  2.500  family 
units  In  the  Willow  Run  area  alone,  these 
units  to  be  bu:lt  as  near  the  plant  as  pos- 
sible to  minimize  transportation  dlfBculty. 

10.  The  use  of  the  State  normal  college 
for  school  facilities  fur  children  In  tho  Wil- 
low Run  area.  This  would  lighten  the  pres- 
ent school  load  and  reduce  the  necessity  of 
new  schools,  which  are  needed  today  and 
wUl  be  desperately  needed  in  the  near 
future. 

11.  The  planning  of  the  proposed  Willow 
Run  trailer  park  to  accommodate  2.000  trail- 
ers if  necea&ary.  Instead  uf  the  500  as  now 
proposed 

1:2.  In  order  to  counteract  the  rise  of 
juvenile  dehnquency.  the  Government  to 
study  the  advLsablllty  of  renting  the  hun- 
dreds of  summer  camps  In  the  State  of 
Michijjan,  and  making   it  pi^ssible  lor  chil- 


dren  to  be  sent   Ui  these  camps  during   the 
summer  months. 

13.  In  order  to  encourage  workers  to  seek 
employment  at  Willow  Run,  and  because  of 
added  transportation  time  and  cost  to  the 
worker,  the  Gcvcrnnient  and  the  company 
to  agree  to  give  1  hovir'.s  extra  pay  to  each 
worker  for  every  day  worked  (Actual  wages 
netted  by  Willow  Run  workers  after  the  pay- 
ment of  dally  tran.sportation  expenses  aver- 
age less  than  the  prevailing  rates  for  the 
Detroit  area.  This  mli:imlzea  the  induce- 
ment to  work  at  Willow  Run  ) 

14.  The  recruiting  of  new  employees  to  be 
the  responsibility  (f  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  who  shall  give  prospective 
emplovees  an  aptitude  and  ph>-eical  test  be- 
fore they  are  hired;  and.  upon  acceptance, 
the  employees  shall  be  guaranteed  h>  using 
and  transportation  in  the  Willow  Run  tuea 
before  they  move  from  tiieir  present  location 

15.  Ojmpetent  Government  cnguieers  to 
study  wltli  tlie  company  luid  the  union  the 
possibility  of  decentralizing  some  of  the  work 
done  In  the  plant,  particularly  in  the  manu- 
facturing division  Expansion  can  come  to 
Willow  Run  output  through  the  utilization 
of  Idle  facilities  sliortly  to  become  available 
to  the  Detroit  area. 

16  The  comp<»nv  uiid  the  union  to  work  out 
a  morale-biulding  program  lu  order  to  facili- 
tate the  war-production  eHort. 

17.  Liberalization   of  hiring  standards 

18  The  speeding  up  of  grievance  procedure 
by  giving  secondary  supervision  more  author- 
ity to  dispose  of  grievances. 

19  Establiiibment  of  a  labor-management 
committee. 


Where  is  Dictatorship? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or    KliODE   UiLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  I 
offer  for  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Ten  Years  of  Roosevelt — Where  I.s  Dlc- 
tator.sliip?-'  written  by  Jay  Franklin, 
and  publi.shed  in  the  Boston  Daily  Globe 
of  March  4.  1943.    The  article  follows: 

TTM    TE.\RS    or    ROOSFVELT — WllESE    IS 

Dl(.TATOR.sHIP? 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

March  4,  1943,  marks  the  end  of  10  years 
of  Ri)a'!evelt  In  the  White  House  More  than 
2  years  of  that  period  have  been  third  term. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  angles  fn)m  which 
such  an  anniversary  could  be  discussed. 
There  is  one  angle,  however,  which  may  es- 
cape detection  unuing  Uie  p<jinterb-wah- 
pride  and  vlewcrs-wilh-alarm  That  is  the 
angle  of  dlctaUT.'^hip.  Fri  m  time  to  time, 
over  the  past  10  years.  It  has  suited  the  con- 
venience of  Roosevelt's  opponents  to  charge 
Cae.sarlsm,  to  represent  him  us  a  wmld-be 
dictator. 

Now  there  is  one  great  example  before  our 
eyes.  Adolf  Hitler  came  to  power  Just  about 
the  same  lime  as  Ri-wsevelt.  Since  then,  the 
German  Relchsfuchrer  hits  liquidated  all  In- 
ternal opposition  Almost  every  day  over  the 
past  10  years  we  have  read  of  this  man.  that 
group,  and  other  organisation  going  on  a  one- 
way ride  for  the  greater  power  of  Hitler  To- 
day, in  embattled  Germany,  the  quickeet  way 
to  qualify  for  a  Qrlng  squad  is  to  maiie  a  noise 
like  a  pcst-Hitler  political  movement 

The  contrast  is  self-evident.  As  this  col- 
umn is  written,  reliable  news  reports  show 


Wendell  L  Willkle  actively  engaged  In  seek- 
ing delecates  for  the  Republican  Preatdentiai 
nomination  In  1944  Dr  George  G.Ulup  finds 
that,  as  of  today.  61  percent  of  American  peo- 
ple want  Frankin  D  Roosevelt  to  serve  a 
fourth  t(  rin  if  the  war  is  still  racing  In  1944. 
Fifty-one  percent.  It's  a  p<x)r  election  In  Ger- 
many which  does  not  give  Hitler  99"'«v.no  per- 
cent. 

The  same  current  news  shows  Coni^reas  In 
"revolt"  against  the  President  and  hia 
pollclee.  trying  to  hold  down  the  size  of  the 
Army,  trying  to  scrap  the  administration's 
farm-price  program,  trvlng  to  selre  from  the 
President  the  power  of  appointment,  and 
cenerally  sabotaging  the  heme  front  The 
unanswerable  record  of  the  Nazi  Reichstag — 
a.s  a  rubber-stamp  organization — supplies  the 
best  criticism  here 

Ai^d  then  of  C(  urse  ihere  are  the  newe- 
paperf.  mort  of  which  are  politically  opposed 
t-o  Roo.sevelt  and  some  of  whom  stop  little 
Fhort  of  treason  in  their  cflort  to  discredit 
him 

Here  one  need  only  point  to  the  goosestep 
Journalism  of  the  Third  Reich,  us  drilled  by 
Josf-ph  Goebbels.  to  demonstrate  that  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  sptjke  the  truth  when 
he  said  that  he  did  not  have  a  drop  of  dic- 
tatorial blood  in  his  veins 

A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  opposition 
to  Roosevelt — particularly  that  exprssed  by 
the  Henry  Luce  publications  has  been  baaed 
on  the  charge  that  he  has  not  been  dictatorial 
enough,  that  where  Hitler  has  made  Germany 
militarily  formidable,  Roosevelt  neglected  our 
defences.  Judging  by  the  course  of  mllltanf 
events  In  recent  months,  Rooeevelt  showed 
that  a  great  democracy  under  freedom  Is 
capable  of  military  action  on  a  scale  which 
makes  the  totalitarian  system  pale  with 
enw  And  It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the 
soldiers  of  a  decadent  democracy— in  North 
Africa  and  the  Solomons — are  inferior  in 
cpumge  and  ability  to  those  of  the  dictator- 
ships. 

In  this  connection  It  is  wonh  noting  that 
the  diplomacy  of  democracy,  as  represented 
by  Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  la  capable  oX 
building  and  maintaining  a  great  coalition, 
where  the  diplomacy  of  dictatorship  has  yet 
to  knit  to  the  Axis  a  single  European  nation 
except  on  terms  of  abject  fear 

This  Is  the  most  Impressive  tribute  to  the 
effectiveneas  of  the  methjxls  of  freedom  in  the 
struggle  for  exliteuce.  Roosevelt  s  war  lead- 
ership has  a  sunny,  Olympian  quality  whicli 
Is  In  marked  contrast  to  Uie  Wagnerian  thun- 
der and  gnomcllke  cruelty  of  the  Nazi  Val- 
halla E^-en  Roosevelt'*  political  opp<jnents 
are  helping  him  In  his  task  of  defending 
America  and  expanding  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom Hitlers  political  opponents  are  in 
prison,  in  exile,  or  in  their  graves. 

No;  taken  by  and  large.  Roos<»\elf8  10  years 
of  free  demociacy  stand  in  comparison  with 
Hitler's  10  years  of  dictatorship  The  only 
really  dictatorial  tendency  In  the  United 
States  today  Is  that  which  would  forbid  the 
American  people  the  right  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  reelect  Roosevelt  next  year. 


We  Cannot  Beat  Hitler  by  Sniping  at 
Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJCSENTATIVE8 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
an    editorial    appearing    in    yesterday's 


Philadelphia  Record  entitled  "We  Can't 
Beat  Hitler  by  Sniping  at  Russia."  and 
It  is  not  an  April  fool's  story  either.  I 
hope  the  Members  and  those  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record  will  read  it. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  folly  and  the  danger 
of  the  apathy  and  distrust  which  many 
Americans  are  displaying  toward  our 
allies.  It  ends  up — and  I  have  said  the 
same  thing  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
many  times: 

If  we  don't  get  together  now.  and  stay  to- 
gether, it  won't  be  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  Britain  at  the  peace  table.  It  might 
be  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WE    can't    beat    HTTLES     BT     sniping    at    RUSSIA 

The  headline  over  this  editorial  might 
have  been : 

"We     can't     beat     Hitler     by     Eniping     at 
Britain." 
Or  It  might  have  been: 
"We     can't     beat     Hitler     by     sniping     at 
Clilna  " 

All  three  statements  are  equally  true. 
But   the  great  danger  right   now   to  unity 
among    the    United    Nations    is    distrust    of 
Russia  on  the  part  of  her  allies,  particularly 
by    Americans 

That's  the  line  Hitler's  propaganda  is  tak- 
ing. He  knows  that  a  split  between  Russia 
and  her  allies  to  the  west — United  States 
and  Britain — would  enable  him  to  snatch 
victory  from  the  defeat  now  facing  him  from 
the  Donets   to  Tunisia. 

The  Hitler  line  hasn't  worked  too  well  in 
Britain,  which  now  has  a  20-year  mutual 
assistance  treaty  with  Russia. 

But  there  are  some  in  this  country  who 
fear  Stalin  more  than  they  fear  Hitler— Just 
as  there  were  some  in  Prance  who  hated  the 
Popular  Front  Leader  Blum  more  than  they 
hated    Hitler. 

The  Record  Is  proud  to  add  a  bit  to  the 
cause  of  unity  by  printing  today  an  article 
by  Joseph  E  Davles,  American  lawyer,  capi- 
talist and  former  United  Sutes  Ambassador 
to    Moscow. 

We  asked  Mr.  Davies:  "What  will  be  the 
political  effect  upon  Europe  and  the  world  if 
Russia  wins  a  complete  victory  over  Ger- 
many?" 

We  urge  all  our  readers  to  study  his 
answer. 

Mr.  Davles  reminds  us  that  Russia  ha.s  sub- 
scribed to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  that  Russia 
has  an  excellent  record  for  keeping  obliga- 
tions, that  we  are  playing  Hitler's  game  when 
we  find  fault  with  an  ally  against  a  common 
enemy  because  he  doesn't  belong  to  our  club. 

Mr.  Davles.  too.  voices  a  profound  American 
faith  in  the  strength  of  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions against  the  attacks  of  communism 
or  any  other  "ism  "  We  heartily  endorse  his 
confidence  In  our  way  of  life. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  have  a  tremen- 
dous Job  ahead  of  us  before  we  can  impose 
on  Hitler  our  terms  of  unconditional  sur- 
render. Russia  is  Just  as  anxious  to  see  those 
terms  in  effect  as  we  are. 

We  must  not  let  Hitler  use  against  us  the 
old  rule  of  divide  and  conquer.  We  must 
unite  and  conquer. 

President  Roosevelt's  announcement  that  a 
Russian -American  conference  will  soon  be 
held  is  encouraging  news. 

So  is  his  expressed  hope  of  meeting  Stalin 
personally. 

There  is  much  misunderstanding  to  clear 
up  on  both  sides.  There  are  those  in  Moscow 
who  still  believe  that  Hitler  can  line  up  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  SUtes  In  his  antl-Bolshe- 
vik  campaign. 


Let's  get  together  with  Moscow  now  to  win 
the  war.  L«t'6  stop  worrying  so  much  about 
what  Russia  will  do  at  the  peace  table. 

If  we  don't  get  together  now.  and  sUy  to- 
gether, it  won't  be  the  United  States.  Russia, 
and  BriUln  at  the  peace  table.  It  might  be 
Germany  and  Italy. 


Limitation  of  Tenure  of  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 

O" 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  April  2,  1943 
Mr.   WOODRUFF  of  Michigan. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24 

Concurrent  resolution  applying  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  limit  the  term  of 
ofBce  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  prohibiting  any  one  person  from  serving 
for  more  than  two  terms  of  4  years  each 
Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States   now   contains   no   limitation   on    the 
number  of  terms  which  may  be  served  by  one 
person  as  President;   and 

Whereas  the  sound  traditional  limitation 
of  two  terms  for  any  one  person,  first  sug- 
gested and  subscribed  to  by  George  Wash- 
ington, has  been  adhered  to  by  all  Presi- 
dents from  the  creation  of  the  United  States 
until  the  year  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  wisdom  of  the  traditional  limi- 
tation has  been  amply  demonstrated  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  the  first 
breach  thereof;   and 

Whereas  the  tradition  should  be  translated 
into  a  positive  mandate  of  the  people  by 
action  by  the  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature,  for  the  State  of  Michigan, 
invokes  its  power,  granted  under  article  V 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
apply  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  of  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  limit  the  holding  of  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  by  any  one 
person  to  two  terms  of  4  years  each;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  action  of  the  legislature 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Michigan  is  a  con- 
tinuing application  for  the  call  of  a  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  named  herein,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  re- 
spectfully requested  to  provide  by  resolution 
that  this  application  be  presented  to  each 
succeeding  Congress  until  two-thirds  of  the 
States  have  made  similar  application;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  all  members  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Drones  and  Slackers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  ntw  jekset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Paterson 
Evening  News.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  of  March 
31,  1943: 

A  TUND  IS  DEVELOPING  rOS  A  SOCIETT  IN  WHICH 
NO    ONE    WnX    COUNT    BtTT    THE    POLmCIAN 

Americans,  as  well  as  many  other  peoples, 
are  hoping  that  after  this  war  a  new  economy 
will  afford  Individuals  a  larger  measure  of 
social  security.  That  is  a  vital  objective.  Yet 
In  seeking  It  we  must  beware  of  selling  our 
liberties  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Eric  A.  Johnston,  young  and  forward-look- 
ing president  of  the  United  SUtes  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  warned  against  letting  the 
pursuit  of  social  security  lead  us  Into  totali- 
tarianism. When  the  Government  subeldlEes 
an  Individual.  Johnston  said,  the  OoTem- 
ment  becomes  more  authoritative  and  the  In- 
dividual gives  up  some  right.  "Continue  the 
process  and  the  state  becomes  total  and  abso- 
lute."   The  ballot  box  becomes  meaningless. 

The  alternative  to  the  gradual  socialiraUon 
of  this  country  is  for  business  and  labor  to 
provide  their  own  social  security  within  the 
private    enterprise    system.      As    Johnston 

put   it: 

"Trade-unionism  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  our  economic  life  and  the  problem 
from  this  time  forward  will  be  to  make  union- 
ism more  efficient,  more  democratic,  more 
socially  minded.  The  epoch  of  dog-eat-dog  Is 
past  for  labor  and  management  alike." 

A  measure  of  Government  supervision  is 
necessary  in  our  complex  Industrial  life,  but 
business  can  be  baiidicapped  and  thwarted 
In  its  efforts  to  clean  house  by  too  much 
Government  Interference. 

Winston  Churchill  declared  in  respect  to 
the  Beverldge  plan,  that  In  the  England  he 
hoped  to  build  there  would  be  no  room  for 
"drones  and  shirkers"  at  either  end  of  the 
social  ladder.  Sir  William  himself,  when  he 
laid  his  proposals  before  Parliament,  stressed 
that  they  preserved  the  Incentive  motive. 

An  Impression,  for  which  Vice  President 
Wallace  seems  responsible,  appears  to  be 
prevalent  that  If  the  administration  has  its 
way  our  own  "drones  and  shirkers"  wUl  be 
as  well  fed.  as  well  clothed,  as  well  housed 
after  the  war  as  those  who  work  for  what 
they  get.  Certainly  the  emphasis  placed  In 
Uncle  Frederic  Delano's  plan  on  Government 
partnership  in  business  indicates  a  trend 
toward  a  society  In  which  no  one  will  count 
but  the  politician. 

The  ignoring  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board's  report  by  Congress,  the  re- 
peal of  the  antl-incentlve  limitation  on  sal- 
aries, the  House  revoht  against  using  taxa- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  social  reform  In 
favor  of  a  real  pay-as-you-go  income-tax 
plan,  the  attention  congressional  commit- 
tees are  giving  domestic  poet-war  matters — 
all  show  an  awareness  on  Capitol  Hill  of 
the  danger  to  which  Mr  Johnston  referred. 
Americans  now  in  the  armed  forces  will  de- 
mand, when  the  war  is  over,  a  chance  to 
earn  an  honest^  living,     "liey  don't  expect 
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"to  be  wrapped  In  cotton  wool  and  spoon- 
led  by  a  patronizing  Government  "  As  lit- 
tle do  they  want  to  come  home  to  a  country 
that  h:\B  gone  totaliurlan  while  they  have 
been  fighting  totalitarianism  abroad. 

The  only  s'<'lal  security  they  need  Is  an 
opportunity  for  the  tree  play  ol  the  abiiities 
G<'d  has  given  them. 

That's  the  American  way. 


Paul  Porter's  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILXIKOIS 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  fullowi  ig  article  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop.  from  the  Washing- 
ton Ti.nes-Herald  of  March  26,  1943: 

PAtL    PORTERS    T.^X    PLAN 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Congress  ha.s  been  debating  the  Ruml  plan, 
the  Treasury  plan,  and  numerous  other  plans 
of  taxation,  and  so  It  may  be  of  Uiterest  to 
unveil  still  another  plan,  which  may  be  called 
the  Paul   Porter  plan. 

Paul  Porter  Is  head  of  the  shipping  divi- 
sion of  the  War  Labor  Board.  On  February 
1.  1943.  he  was  Chief  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Stabilization  Branch  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

But  on  February  1.  1943,  Representative 
Martin  Dies  of  Texas,  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  which  he  touched  lightly 
upon  Mr  Porter's  public  record  Whereupon 
Porter  was  transported,  but  not  out  of  the 
Government.     Only  over  to  the  War   Labor 

Board. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  State*  were 
paving  him  •8.000  a  year  to  look  after  their 
interests  while  he  wivs  with  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  Thev  are  doing  the  same  while 
he  does  what  he  does  over  at  tlie  War  Labor 
Board. 

And  so.  In  order  that  the  taxpayers  who 
support  Mr  Porter  may  have  a  little  Idea 
what  kind  of  gent  he  Is  and  what  he  believes 
In,  we  present  the  Porter  tax  plan. 

It  was  Issued  by  the  Socialist  Party  of  the 
United  States  from  Its  omce  at  No  549  Ran- 
dolph Street.  Chicago.  Ill  .  In  1934  wl.lch  was 
prior  to  Mr  Porter's  landing  on  the  United 
States  Government  s  pay  roll  at  W.OOO  a  year. 

Anybody  who  wanted  to  know  his  aims  and 
objects  and  what  could  be  expected  of  hiin  as 
a  public  servant  of  the  present  system  of 
American  life  could  efiPlly  have  found  out  as 
his  tax  plan  was  signed  by  him  and  his  name 
was  bold  on  its  front  cover. 

The  Porter  plan  Is  best  stated  by  three 
direct  quotations  from  It?  text,  and  theso  are: 

"1  All  natural  resources  (of  the  United 
States)  such  as  minerals,  forests,  and  water- 
power  sites,  all  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  public  utilities,  and  all  basic  Industries 
such  as  -nintng  and  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
automobiles,  and  textiles,  thall  be  public 
property. 

"Other  Industries  and  services,  and  all  city 
land  and  buildings  which  are  nut  used  or 
occupied  by  their  owners,  shall  also  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  In  the  order  of  their  Importance  to 
society. 

'•.Ml  owners  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages, 
land,  buildings,  or  equipment  affected  shall 
be  required  to  surrender  them  In  return  for 
Commonwealtb   t)cnds. 


'2  Land  worked  by  Ita  owneni  shall  remain 
In  their  possession.  All  other  farm  land, 
Bll  farm  mortgages,  and  all  marketing  and 
processi.ig  agencies,  such  as  stockyards,  ele- 
vators, packing  hoxises.  mills,  dairies,  can- 
neries, and  gins,  shall  t>e  declared  public 
p-operty  and  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment m  exchange  for  Commonwealth 
bonds.     •     •     • 

•'3  A  National  Assessment  Board  shall  be 
established  to  set  a  fair  valuation  on  the 
property  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
The  valuation  shall  be  based  upon  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  production  or  the  present  pru- 
dent Investment  value,  whichever  Is  the 
lower. 

•In  exchange  for  all  such  property  there 
shall  be  Issuf^d  Commonwealth  bonds  of  like 
value.  These  bonds  shall  not  bear  Interest, 
but  sh.ill  entitle  the  holder  to  20  annual 
payments,  each  of  6  percent  of  tlieir  face 
value.  The  payments  may  be  considered  as 
income  for   purposes  of  taxation      •      •      ' 

"The  Income  of  all  persons  shall  be  limited 
to  $10  400  a  year  ($200  a  week)  by  a  tax  of 
100  percent  upon  all  Income  exceeding  that 
amount" 

And  that's  the  killer.  Confiscate  all  prop- 
erty of  any  Imp^irtance  whatsoever  except 
subsistence  farms  and  dwelling  houses,  limit 
Inromes— drive  everybody  to  working  for  the 
Government.  State  socialism,  brother,  or 
communism   and   fascism. 

Paul  Porter,  supported  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  and  under  an  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
turns  out  to  be  a  man  who  has  prepared  a 
detailed  plan  for  destroying  'he  system  of 
living  that  has  made  the  United  States  worth 
while. 

WHT? 

The  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the 
Unitfd  States  are  fighting  all  around  the 
world  to  secure  the  way  of  life  under  which 
tins  NiUion  grew.  The  rest  of  the  people  are 
pouring  out  their  sweat  and  their  treasure 
for  the  same  purp<-)se8 

Nobody  begrudges  the  blood,  sweat,  tears, 
and  wealth  necessary  to  save  what  we  have 
and  what  we  are 

But  can  the  same  be  said  r.b«iut  financing 
I  Porter  and  plans?  Not  at  the  expense  of 
I  the  taxpavers.  surely.  Not  on  the  Oovern- 
I  ment  pay  roll  while  he  gnaws  at  the  base  of 
I  our  security  and  happiness. 
1  Who  put  this  Porter  on  the  public  pay 
roll?  Who  keeps  him  there?  Questions  for 
Congress  to  answer. 


Jim  Farley  Popular  in  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/\RK3 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  2,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 
visited  Texas  and  at  the  tmie  of  his  visit 
there  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Times- 
Hciald  an  editorial  entitled  "Welcome  to 
Jim  Parley."  which  expresses  the  feeling 
of  many  Texans  toward  this  outstanding 
American,  and  under  leave  granted, 
same  is  submitted  herewith: 

WELCOME    TO    JIM    FARLET 

Here  In  lexas  we  are  always  glad  when 
James  A  Farley  pays  us  a  vi^it  He  Is  an 
easterner  and  New  Yorker  whom  we  find  re- 
markably cougemai.     lu  fact,  he  seems  like 


a  native  Texan  only  temporarily  sojourning 
in  New  York. 

Jim  Farley  is  not  in  politics  at  this  time, 
yet  the  va.n  circle  of  friends  that  he  made 
during  his  years  of  political  activity  Is  sUll 
inUct.  In  making  friends.  Mr  Farley  wa« 
not  merely  trying  to  win  votes,  but  was  seek- 
ing to  know  and  understand,  personally,  his 
fellow  countrymen. 

Mr  Farley  once  confessed  to  being  a  poll- 
tlcian.  and  his  skill  in  political  activity  has 
been  nmplv  demonstrated  Nevertheless,  he 
has  provedtliat  he  is  not  the  sort  of  politician 
who  IS  willing  to  trim  his  sails  to  every  wind. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  thing  about  Jim 
Farley  Is  his  profound  devotion  to  the  Ameri- 
can wav  of  life  and  his  ability  to  realize  that 
one  part  of  the  Nation  is  as  important  as  an- 
other. V.'e  like  to  think  of  him  as  being 
Texan  In  his  character,  tics,  but  we  must  ad- 
mit that  he  seems  to  be  at  home  whij^ever  he 
Is  on  American  soil  No  matter  which  way 
the  political  winds  blow,  we  shall  welcoma 
him  to  Tex.1?  as  a  man  that  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
know. 


Defeating  the  Axis  on  the  Home  Frtil 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  outstanding  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Mallalieu,  general 
manager.  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, at  the  twenlitUh  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Fire  Waste  Council,  held 
in  Washington  April  2.  1943.  This  ad- 
dress, on  the  subject  of  defeating  the 
Axis  on  the  home  front,  is  an  illuminat- 
ing and  inspiring  presentation  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  splendid  co- 
operation in  the  war  efTort  being  made  by 
private  enterprise  in  the  essential  field 
of  fire  protection  and  the  prevention  of 
production  interruption  by  fire  waste: 

American  Industry  has  always  considered  It 
important  to  reduce  fires  and  accidents  to  a 
minimum  Now  It  is  Imperative  The  chal- 
lenge of  the  Axis  makes  safety  measures  In 
war  plants  not  only  a  moral  but  a  patriotic 
obllgnllon  as  well  Today  not  a  single  hour 
should  be  lost  In  the  battle  of  production. 

Fighting  on  the  home  front  may  rot  have 
the  violence  or  drama  of  a  front-line  battle 
but  It  IS  Just  as  vital.  For  the  war  front  is 
an  extension  of  the  home  front— a  literal  re- 
flection of  ability  to  organize  machines,  ma- 
terials, and  manpower  for  combat  service  and 
keep  them  produclni,'. 

America  s  pnxluctiun  miracles,  amazing  not 
only  to  our  enemies  but  to  our  allies  as  well, 
prove  the  quality  of  our  home  front  The 
Army  and  Navy  E  for  excellence,  doubtless 
awarded  to  many  industries  represented  on 
this  council  be«^ldes  numerous  industrial 
members  of  our  national  chnmljer.  demon- 
strates the  deteiminaticn  of  free  men  to  co- 
operate and  work  exhau.stmgly  until  the 
business  of  defeating  the  Axis  Is  triumphant- 
ly finished 

In  developing  a  victorious  home  front  no 
group  has  contrlbtited  more  loyally  than 
the  tire-  and  casualty-insurance  companle*. 
Theirs  has  been  the  Job  of  action,  education, 
of  anticipating  trouble,  of  being  ready  with 
the  right  measure  to  eliminate  potential 
danger  a-id  thus  maintain  production  .<-ched- 
ules.    They  have  dune  it  cunscieutioubly  and 
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modet.tly  and  their  work  continues  to  grow  In 
importance 

Its  real  Importance  can  be  revealed  most 
vividly  by  asking  a  grim  yet  necessary  ques- 
tion. How  can  our  bombers,  protecting 
American  interests  amid  the  south  Pacific 
area,  or  the  Jeeps  and  tanks  now  traversing 
the  desert  wastes  of  Africa,  be  supplemented 
by  additional  machines  but  for  the  safe- 
guards which  the  Insurance  companies  have 
developed?  Without  knowledge  of  fire  haz- 
ards and  how  to  cope  with  them  munitions 
of  war  would  be  delayed— they  might  arrive 
too  late.  These  materials  can  be  produced 
only  if  our  war  plants  continue  to  operate 
without  interruption. 

How  has  the  Insurance  Industry  helped  to 
develop  the  Nation's  productive  abllitUs? 
How  has  their  vast  fund  of  technical  Infor- 
mation been  organized  so  that  It  can  be 
used  to  the  utmost  advantage  in  speeding 
war  materials? 

Tlie  story  is  anothei  example  of  voluntary 
cooperation,  of  democracy  in  action  Through 
the  creation  of  a  National  Bureau  for  Indtis- 
trlal  Protection,  the  fire,  casually,  and  steam 
boiler  insurance  Industries  were  able  to  oiler 
the  services  of  their  trained  engineers  for 
Immediate  action.  Companies  of  every  type 
contributed  their  specialists  A  total  of  sev- 
eral thousand  war  plants  are  now  protected 
by  this  service,  plants  which  otherwise  would 
be  exposed  to  the  crlpplinK  loss  of  time  and 
waste  from  fires  and  accidents.  No  legisla- 
tion was  necessary  for  this. 

These  engineers  are  trained  to  look  for 
pos.sible  trouble  so  there  wont  be  any.  Tlieir 
efforts  increase  production  by  seekinR  out  the 
causes  of  fires  and  accidents.  :»nd  then  elim- 
inating them.  Their  work  Is  unrelaxing, 
continuous.  24  hours  a  day. 

Progress  has  beer,  fast  and  efficient  and 
refinements  in  orRaniratlon  have  moved  fi^r- 
ward  steadily.  The  various  State  Insurance- 
inspection  bureaus,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
other  fire  and  casualty  companies  and  their 
associations  have  assumed  the  resp<jnsibility 
for  determining  which  conditions  should  be 
reported  to  the  National  Bureau.  A  standard- 
ized system  has  Ijeen  developed  for  making 
Inspections  and  making  reports  Relnspec- 
tlons  are  frequently  necessary,  not  only  of 
the  manufacturing  plants  but  of  every  stor- 
age facility  of  any  Importance 

The  National  Inre  Waste  Council  and  every 
friend  of  the  council  knows  that.  In  a  large 
measure,  victory  will  depend  on  whether 
enough  war  materials  reach  cur  fighting 
forces  and  whether  they  arrive  In  time  That 
Is  why  the  engineering  knowledge  of  staff 
members  of  the  National  Bureau  for  Indus- 
trial Protection  was  made  available  immedi- 
ately to  the  appropriate  branches  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  IDefense  Plants  Corpora- 
tion and  to  the  War  Production  Board  thus 
providing  a  still  greater  degree  of  fire  protec- 
tion and  safety  mea5ures  in  war  plants  Fur- 
thermore, the  same  service  was  given  to  the 
Government  agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
spon.'tbility  of  safeguarding  the  storage  of 
critical  materials 

These  services  add  up  to  an  amazing  total. 
The  country  has  actually  been  experiencing 
an  almost  complete  freedom  from  effective 
sabatoge  In  our  war  plants  and  a  relative 
Immunity  from  serious  fires  or  other  casual- 
ties adversely    affecting  production. 

Speed  has  l)een  a  decisive  factor  In  the 
battle  of  production.  New  factories  costing 
millions  of  dollars  had  to  be  built,  and  vast 
new  communities  mushroomed  Into  exist- 
ence almost  overnight.  Yet.  most  of  the 
new  plants  have  been  constructed  In  ac- 
cordance with  recognized  standards  of 
safety  devised  by  the  fire  Insurance  indus- 
try In  cooperation  with  the  construction 
Industry.  Practically  all  of  the  planU  in- 
clude such  protective  features  as  standplpe 
and  hose  systems,  sprinkler  equipment,  yard 
water-main  systems  and  other  fire-extin- 
guLshlng  appliances  These,  too.  were  devel- 
oped by  the  fire-insurance  business. 


So  unspectacular  are  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  fire  and  casualty  companies 
that  probably  many  persons  do  not  clearly 
visualize  how  Important  the  various  preven- 
tion and  safety  measures  are  to  every  citizen, 
particularly  in  these  hard-pressed  days  of 
war  production.  But  the  record  shows  that 
there  is  hardly  a  safety  feature  in  the  mod- 
ern war  plant  whose  original  perfection  is 
not  connected  with  the  research  work  of  the 
Nation's  fire  Insurance  and  casualty  com- 
panies. Often  these  features  contribute  to 
efficiency  In  production  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
duction of  accidents  and  fire  hazards.  Typi- 
cal examples  are  modern  ventilating  and 
exhaust  systems:  paint  spraying  and  dip 
tanks:  the  widespread  use  of  acetylene 
equipment;  and  gas  systems  for  welding  and 
cutting. 

Research  conducted  by  the  fire-insurance 
Industry  also  has  a  constructive  influence 
upon  civilian  wartime  problems.  Almost 
every  person  along  the  eastern  seaboard  has 
been  affected  by  the  oil  shortage  during 
the  past  winter  and  many  of  us  are  hopeful 
that  the  new  oil  pipe  line  from  Texas  to 
the  East  will  be  completed  soon.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  experience  of  the 
fire-insurance  industry  will  be  utilized  to 
assure  safe  delivery  of  the  fuel,  because 
standards  for  the  safe  discharge  of  flammable 
liquids  from  tank  cars  and  petroleum  pipe 
lines  were  developed  years  ago  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Although  the  Nation's  fire  loss  has  been 
cut  approximately  40  percent  from  the  half- 
billion  dollars  wasted  annually  during  the 
period  following  the  First  World  War.  today 
even  more  intensive  work  Is  necessary.  An 
extra  eTort  is  being  made  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Since  Septem- 
ber 1940  we  have  maintained  in  the  War  De- 
partment in  Washington  an  Advisory  Bureau 
on  Fire  Protection  to  which  engineers  have 
been  assigned  on  a  full-time  basis.  Aug- 
mented by  nearly  100  engineers  from  other 
insurance  organizations,  they  form  a  corps 
of  highly  qualified  fire-inspect;on  specialists, 
immediately  available  for  Government 
projects. 

This  War  Department  Advisory  Bureau  Is 
thorough.  It  has  coUalwrated  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  best  possible  fire  protection 
standards  for  each  individual  type  of  proj- 
ect— such  projects  as  cantonments,  training 
centers,  hospitals,  ordnance  plants  and  de- 
pots, chemical  warfare  plants,  and  storage 
depots.  The  standards  apply  to  fire-protec- 
tion devices,  fire  department  and  fire  alarm 
apparatus,  water-supply  distribution  sys- 
tems, and  heating  installations.  To  date, 
these  engineers  have  Inspected  and  advised 
on  approxlmate:y  600  Army  and  affiliated 
projects  and  have  made  a  total  of  more  than 
2.000  inspections  and  reinspections. 

One  of  the  most  vital  links  of  the  victory 
chain  which  America  Is  forging  Is  the  ship- 
yard. Fighting  equipment  cannot  reach  for- 
eign shores  promptly  If  fires  retard  building 
schedules.  Therefore,  an  advisory  group  for 
fire  protection  was  set  up  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  In  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Department, 
which  provides  consultative  services  for  both 
Navy  shore  establishments  and  private  ship- 
yards working  on  Government  orders. 
Since  October  1940,  when  the  work  was  un- 
dertaken, a  total  of  120  naval  establishments 
and  161  private  shipyards  have  been  In- 
spected. Subsequent  visits  were  frequently 
made  to  check  whether  engineers'  sugges- 
tions were  being  followed. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  voluntarily 
by  the  fire-insurance  companies,  a  rebult  of 
their  deeply  rooted  Instinct  for  service.  Last 
year  the  Coast  Guard  was  made  part  of  the 
expanding  program.  Specifically,  the  cap- 
tains of  the  port  of  the  Coast  Guard  In  more 
than  100  ports  throughout  the  country  are 
now  charged  with  these  fire-prevention  du- 
ties: To  see  that  piers  and  wharves  are  not 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire;   that  auxiliary 


flreboats  are  available  to  fight  any  fires  that 
do  occur;  that  these  boats  are  manned  by 
trained  personnel;  and  that  unauthorized 
persons  do  not  gain  access  to  the  piers. 

Our  engineers  assigned  to  this  work  were 
consulted  on  the  design  of  fireboats  which 
have  been  provided,  and  on  the  allocation  oX 
these  boats  to  ports  along  all  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  They  also  have  advised  on 
the  adequacy  of  fire-protection  facilities  at 
a  number  of  Coast  Guard  establishments, 
and  devote  much  time  to  the  Important  work 
of  analyzing  the  port-security  plans  sub- 
mitted by  captains  of  the  port.  Miscel- 
laneous activities  Include  discussion  of  train- 
ing facilities,  distribution  of  flreboats,  and 
recommendations  for  equipment  carried  on 
these  boats  and  trailer  pumpers 

Practically  all  of  these  diverse  actlvltlea 
are  unspectacular.  Little  Is  known  o'  them 
publicly.  Yet  without  this  specialized 
knowledge  of  fire  prevention  and  fire  protec- 
tion, and  Its  utilization,  the  country's  gigan- 
tic war  program  would  be  exposed  to  frequent 
stoppage  from  various  controllable  hazards. 
The  fire-insurance  industry,  equipped  by 
years  of  experience.  Ls  In  a  pwsitlon  to  do 
this  particular  Job.  and  It  is  a  happy  privilege 
for  us  to  do  it. 

Some  may  think  that  the  average  Indi- 
vidual has  no  place  in  the  ftre-preventlon 
phase  of  the  war  program.  I  want  to  stress 
most  emphatically,  however,  that  there  is  a 
Job  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Struggle  to  preserve  the  country's  resources 
against  damage  by  fire.  Fires  and  indus- 
trial casualties  are  friends  of  the  Axis — 
whether  caus-ed  by  carelessness  or  saboteurs. 
They  are  among  the  Grst-line  enemies  of  In- 
creased prcductlon 

Defense  workers  as  well  as  businessmen, 
schoolchildren,  and  hous-ewlves.  tarmers  and 
office  workers  all  owe  our  country  this  pledge: 
"I  will  not  be  responsible  for  a  preventable 
fire  or  industrial  accident"  Each  one  can 
help  prevent  crippling  delays  by  almply  being 
careful. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  fire-  and 
casualty-Insurance  companies  have  made  a 
brilliant  blueprint  for  practical  cooperation 
between  Government  and  business.  This 
formidable  Job  is  being  carried  out  by  using 
the  machinery  created  by  private  enterprise, 
and  it  is  concrete  prool  of  the  flexibility  of 
our  national  economy.  We  feel  that  it  is  an 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  that  enterprise  and  we  believe  the  indus- 
try is  meeting  this  obligation. 

Hitler  may  rant  and  rave,  and  threaten 
our  destruction.  He  may  even  try  to  bomb 
our  factories  to  rubble  or  burn  them  to  the 
ground.  But  we  know  and  you  know  that 
this  war  will  be  won  by  American  production. 
Every  fire  and  accident  which  you  can  pre- 
vent is  another  defeat  fcr  the  Axis.  The  in- 
surance industry  must  continue  to  sound  the 
alert  for  the  American  way  of  life  It  has 
helped  to  build. 


Difficulties  of  Dairy  Farmers  Under  the 
0.  P.  A. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF    MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  difficulties  of 
dairy  farmers  under  present  Office  of 
Price   Administration    regulations.    On 
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that  date  I  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Pren- 
tiss M.  Brown.  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  milk 
in  western  Massachusetts  during  the 
cominR  months.  I  also  brought  to  their 
attention  the  sale  and  disposal  of  one 
of  the  finest  dair>-  hei  ds  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Don- 
ncllan  at  South  Hadley.  Since  that 
time  I  have  tallted  with  another  pro- 
ducer of  milk  whose  family  has  been  in 
the  dairy  business  for  at  least  40  years. 

At  present  this  producer  has  a  herd 
of  about  60  head  of  cattle  of  which  40 
to  45  are  producers  of  milk.  A  year  and 
a  half  aco  he  had  100  head,  b  it  due  to 
the  inability  to  secure  farm  labor  he  has 
reduced  the  number  to  60.  Today  he 
finds  him.self  in  two  predicaments.  First. 
hf  has  only  one  man  to  take  care  of  all 
60  cows,  as  he  is  unable  to  do  heavy  work 
himself.  Second,  the  cost  of  feed  for 
his  cows  and  the  general  expenses  of 
runninc;  his  plant  have  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  not  po.ssible  for  him 
to  carry  on  profitably.  He  serves  about 
200  families  in  the  city  of  Sprinpfield. 
He  believes  that  unless  some  relief  is 
given  to  producers  of  milk  it  will  be  nec- 
e.^sary  for  him  to  sell  his  herd  also. 
While  he  believes  that  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient milk  for  local  consumption  from 
now  until  July,  this  man.  who  has  been 
In  the  milk  business  all  his  life,  feels 
equally  certain  that  unless  some  steps 
are  taken  to  chantie  the  present  situa- 
tion there  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
milk  in  western  Massachusetts  after 
July,  and  particularly  if  there  is  a  dry 
spell.  Since  we  had  an  unusually  rainy 
season  last  summer,  such  a  dry  spell  is 
likely. 

Some  months  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  War.  I  am  told  that  the  Ad- 
ministration placed  an  absolute  embar^ro 
upon  shipments  of  wheat  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States.  In  these  days, 
when  transportation  facilities  to  the  east 
'coast  are  diflBcult  to  secure.  I  believe  that 
this  embarso  should  be  lifted  and  that 
whept  supphes  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  Northeast  from  Canada.  Such 
supplies  would  provide  feed  for  both  milk 
and  poultry  producers  at  lower  prices 
than  at  present  if  the  prices  were  fixed 
at  reasonable  figuies  either  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultuie  or  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  The  labor  short- 
ape  on  farms  must  be  taken  care  of  and 
presumably  every  effort  is  beins^  made 
to  solve  that  critical  situation  in  our  war 
effort.  In  order  that  the  members  of 
Congress  may  be  advised  of  the  views  of 
outstanding  leaders  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts on  this  subject.  I  am  adding  to 
this  statement  two  news  articles  from 
the  Springfield  Union  of  March  26  and 
April  1.  1943.  and  the  reply  whicii  I  have 
received  to  my  letter  from  Hon.  Prentiss 
M.  Brown. 

(From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  of  March 
26.   19431 

AcrTE  Milk  Siiohtace  AHT.^D — Corr  Basts 
Predictions  on  Urucnd  4.000  Cows  Have 
Been  Disi»osed  or  by  Produceks  During 
Year 

Fear  of  an  acut«  milk  shortage  In  this  are* 
In  July  and  August  when  the  surplus  season 
ends,  u  aeeu  by  J.  C.  Cort,  st«ie  director  of 


the  mlllc  control  board,  who  was  in  Springflcld 
yesterduy  to  Impre.'-s  93  niUlc  dealers,  pro- 
ducer dealers,  and  Intermediate  dealers  with 
the  necefralty  of  supplying  the  boaid  with  in- 
fDrmatton  on  the  amuunt  at  millc  purchased. 
the  amount  of  milk  scjIcJ.  and  the  amount  oi 
milk  produced,  frcm  month  to  month 

Mr  Cort  made  It  plain  that  at  the  present 
time  Uiere  is  a  surplus  ot  milk  in  this  lo-ca, 
but  that  In  the  summer  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  shurtage  cf  milk  becausi-.  during  the  last 
year.  4.000  cows  wore  disposed  of  by  producers. 
and  li;dlcallo:is  are  that  this  year  there  is 
another  10-percent  reduction  In  heads  ol 
cattle  In  this  State. 

R-^asons  for  this  decrease  in  cows  as  given 
by  Mr  Cort  are  that,  during  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  there  has  been  but  one  one-half  cent 
incren.sc  per  quart  paid  to  producers  bf  cause 
of  the  omcr  nf  Price  Admlnlslrptlon  celling  on 
the  price  cf  milk,  while  no  colling  has  been 
placed  on  the  price  of  grains,  on  labor,  and 
on  living  expenses,  and  because  the  G<ivern- 
ment  hsis  drafted  experienced  farm  hards 
while  deferring  mfu  In  defense  fartoTle.". 
Some  producers  have  become  dljcouraped  and 
have  sold  out  their  herds  and  gone  to  wcrk 
In  defence  plants,  nttrncted  by  the  warjes. 
Others  have  reduced  the  sire  of  their  herds 
because  of  Inability  to  pay  laborers  due  to  the 
reduclnji;  incomes. 

RAISE  OWN  FCViDSTUrrS 

Many  of  the  milk  producers  wotild  not  he 
able  lo  live  except  that  they  had  raised  their 
owi  ffxxlstuffs.  Mr  Cort  said 

The  three  classes  of  dealers  are  the  milk 
dealers,  who  have  their  own  pasteurizing 
plants;  producers  who  pmst«-url?«  their  own 
ml'k.  and  intermediary  dealers,  who  buy  their 
milk  from  others  already  piusteurlred  and 
bottled.  They  have  been  negligent  In  many 
cases  in  repfjrtlng  to  the  State  board  on  the 
amount  boucht.  sold,  or  produced. 

Because  the  State  board  realizes,  from  its 
surveys  and  Its  own  observations,  that  the 
Nation  faces  a  milk  shortage,  which  will  be 
felt  particularly  by  the  parents  of  Infants, 
and  because  it  fears  that,  due  to  dlscoura^ie- 
ment  and  lack  of  Interest,  the  producers  may 
become  careless  In  the  pasteurization  and 
handling  of  milk,  a  dangerous  situation  may 
be  created,  the  State  board  insists  that  the 
dealers  report  regularly  on  the  supply  cf  milk 
bought,  sold,  and  produced. 

INFORMATION    SOUGHT 

Washington  officials  are  asking  for  infor- 
mation on  the  milk  situation  because  of  the 
probability  of  a  national  shortage,  and  the 
milk  control  board  wants  t<:i  be  in  a  position 
to  provide  the  latest  information  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  insure  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts of  their  fair  share  of  milk 

The  Federal  Office  of  Price  Admini.slratlon 
celling  on  the  price  of  milk  has  resulted  in 
past  increases  In  the  price  being  htld  In 
escrow  by  some  of  the  large  produce^^,  and 
naturally  this  ha.s  failed  to  bei.cflt  the  pro- 
ducers, who  have  become  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creases they  have  bad  to  pay  for  grain,  labor. 
and  living  costs,  which  they  charge  have  not 
been  effectively  controlled   by  price  ceilings. 

Tliere  Is  to  be  a  Conference  of  New  England 
Governors  soon  to  discuss  the  milk  situation, 
which  is  viewed  by  officials  with  alarm,  and 
they  intend  to  appeal  to  Washington  Uj  do 
soniething  to  encourage  the  milk  producers 
to  continue  in  business  .so  that  babies  and 
chUdren  may  be  able  to  get  milk  during  the 
simimer. 


[Prom  the  Springfield  (Mass  )  Union  of  April 
1.  19431 

Fears  United  Statis  Acts  Too  Late  To  Br 
Savior  to  Milk— Di.stsjbutor  Says  Long 
View  Is  Nexded  to  OrrsET  Present  Lncrow- 
ING  Trend 

Any  steps  which  the  Government  may  take 

upon  advisement  of  President  Roosevelt   or 

,    the  iiew  Agncultiual  Adminibtrator,  Chestei 


C.  Davis,  to  relieve  the  farm-labor  cbortage 
will  ccme  too  late  to  mend  the  damage  which 
has  already  been  done  to  the  milk  produc- 
tion of  tills  country.  Malcolm  K  Skipton. 
president  of  the  Skipton  Co  aiui  a  leading 
distributor,  declared  last  night. 

KTCDS    LOMG-RANCR    VIEW 

Referring  to  an  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Tuesday  that  relief  meastires 
are  being  considered  throvigh  the  releasing 
from  the  Army  of  farm  workers  over  38. 
rsslgnlng  of  conscientious  objectors  to  farms, 
and  encouraging  farmc?  now  in  Industry  to 
return  to  the  land.  Skipton  said  that  long- 
range  planning  is  necessary  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness     Dairy  cows  do   not  freshen  overnight. 

Dealers  are  not  asking  for  anything  for 
themaelns.  he  said,  In  backing  the  producers 
In  seeking  an  added  one-half  cent  per  quart 
raise  In  the  present  consumer  prU  e  The 
producers  must  get  mor«  money  from  the 
con.simipr  to  keep  on  prodiicing.  and  It  Is  to 
the  advantage  cf  the  dealers  to  see  that  the 
producers  keep  the  milk  flowing.  Skipton 
said 

If  anythlnR  Is  to  be  done  to  reheve  the 
situation  it  must  be  done  immediately.  »ald 
Skipton.  Although  he  felt  that  any  drafting 
of  volunteer  workers,  includ'n,-'  sttidents, 
or  the  importing  of  agricultural  workers  from 
the  Bahamas.  Jamaica,  and  Mexico  would 
have  little  effect  upon  saving  local  producers, 
he  noted  that  the  return  of  Army  men  and 
those  In  Industrlea  taa<  k  to  the  farm  In  cases 
wher,'  that  has  been  their  occupatlrn  is 
necessary  to  guarantee  a  future  fcupply  of 
milk 

■■\Ve  are  )u.st  about  meetlne  requirements 
now  when  there  should  be  a  surplus  of  milk. 
Now  is  usually  the  flush  or  high-prcductlon 
season  I  think  there  will  be  a  very  bad 
situation  in  the  late  summer  arid  fall."  said 
Skipton.  predicting  a  milk  shortage  after 
August.  "Milk  is  something  which  should 
flow  freely  and  ought  not  to  have  to  be 
rationed  " 

The  milk  situation,  which  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  worse,  was  not  seen  as  a  temjxv 
rary  bad  condition.  In  fact,  according  to 
Skipton  and  Harry  J  Talmage  of  the  New 
England  Milk  Producers  Association,  milk 
will  l>e  scarce  from  late  August  on  for  aom« 
years  after  the  war  unless  Immediate  steps 
are  taken  Already  the  dearth  of  young 
heifers  presents  a  shadow  over  the  mUk-pro- 
duction  prcjspects  for  the  future,  it  was  said. 
and  unless  more  active  interest  is  taken  in 
breeding  and  producing  for  next  year  the 
shortage  wUl  grow  so  acute  as  to  cause  panic, 
It  was  forecast. 


OmcE  or  Price  Administration. 
Washmgtun.  D  C  .  March  31.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Charles  R.  Ci  ason. 

House  of  Rrpm'enUitire$. 

Dear  Mr.  Clason:  This  is  in  reply  to  jrour 
letter  of  March  23.  Uigether  with  attached 
clippings  from  the  iSpringfleld  ( Mat^s  )  Union, 
which  describes  the  salf^  of  a  dairy  herd  In  the 
area  which  supplies  the  Spiinglleld  market 
with   milk. 

For  some  time  tlie  Massachusetts  Milk  Con- 
trol Board  and  groups  of  producers  in  certain 
pMirts  of  Massachusetts  have  sought  from  this 
Office  pel  mission  to  increase  milk  prloes,  both 
to  producers  and  at  retail,  above  current  price 
lev.  Is  In  these  particular  areas  The  highest 
retail  price  tor  standard  milk  in  any  part  of 
New  England  today  is  16  cents  per  quart. 
This  price  level  eilNts  tn  most  of  the  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  States  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  ai.d  in  portions  of  Maasa- 
chusetts  The  areas  within  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts which  exhibit  a  16-cent  retail  price 
today  consist  mainly  cf  the  Boston  metro- 
politan area,  southeastern  Massachusetts. 
Worcester.  Pittslleld  and  Haverhill  The  cur- 
rent 16-cent  price  in  the  Boston  metropolitaui 
area  will  be  reduced  to  15  ^  cents  per  quart 
within  60  days.  The  retail  price  In  the 
Springfield    market    is    now    15 'a    cents   par 
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quart  at  retail  and  any  action  taken  by  this 
Office  to  increase  that  price  above  its  current 
level  could  not  be  confined  to  the  Springfield 
area  but  would  have  to  be  extended  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  point 
cut  that  there  exists  today  In  the  entire  New 
England  area  a  generally  sound  pattern  of 
milk  prices,  both  at  retail  and  to  producers. 
Our  regional  office  in  Boston  has  been  guided 
in  its  determination  as  to  maximum  prices 
for  milk,  both  to  producers  and  at  retail,  by 
the  level  of  producer  prices  established  for 
milk  producers  who  ship  milk  into  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area.  These  prices  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Claude 
R  Wickard.  under  the  authority  granted  him 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended.  Producer  prices  in  areas 
between  Boston  and  the  major  sources  of 
milk  supply  are  graduated  downward  from 
the  level  of  producer  prices  In  the  Boston 
market  In  accordance  with  established  freight 
rates. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  sec- 
ondary markets  in  the  mllkshed  of  a  large 
primary  market  can  secure  their  milk  sup- 
plies at  prices  lower  than  the  f.  o.  b.  city 
prices  for  milk  in  tlie  primary  market  be- 
cause of  the  lesser  cost  of  transporting  milk 
to  secondary  markets  from  the  point  at 
which  it  Is  produced.  On  this  basis,  which  we 
believe  to  be  sound,  the  present  class  I  price 
In  the  Springfield  market  of  $4.02  per 
hundredweight  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  class  I  price  of  M  10  per  hundredweight 
in  the  Boston  market.  The  diflerence  in 
transportation  cost  from  the  point  of  pro- 
duction to  market,  as  described  above,  op- 
erates to  give  the  milk  producer  who  ships 
milk  Into  the  Springfield  narket  approxi- 
mately the  same  price  at  his  farm  which  is 
received  by  producers  shipping  milk  to  the 
Boston  market.  The  general  conditions  of 
production  for  dairy  farmers  who  produce 
mUk  sold  In  the  Springfield  market  are  closely 
similar  to  those  experienced  by  dairy  farmers 
producing  milk  for  sale  in  the  Boston  mar- 
ket. We  believe  that  so  long  as  this  condition 
exists  we  can  Justly  claim  that  we  are  ac- 
cording equal  treatment  to  milk  producers, 
not  only  In  the  Springfield  market,  but  else- 
where in  Massachusetts. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Milk  Control  Board  does  not  have 
a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  base  its  claim 
that  the  price  of  milk  should  be  raised  In  the 
Springfield  market  1  cent  per  quart.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
milk-price  situation  in  Massachusetts  fully 
Justifies  our  reluctance  to  permit  further  In- 
crease in  milk  prices  in  the  Springfield  mar- 
ket at  this  time.  We  are.  however,  anxious 
that  proper  price  relationships  should  be 
maintained  among  all  the  New  England  milk 
markets  and  are  prepared  to  make  necessary 
upward  adjustments  In  milk  prices  both  to 
producers  and  at  retail  if  the  general  level  of 
milk  prices  In  New  England  should  be  raised. 

With  regard  to  your  request  for  informaticn 
as  to  whether  prices  cannot  be  raised  for  milk 
In  Massachusets  at  the  present  time  owing 
to  regulations  of  this  office,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  prices  for  milk  received  by 
producers  who  ship  milk  into  the  Boston, 
Lowell-Lawrence,  and  Pall  River  markets  are 
exclusively  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Prices  of  milk  sold  at  wholesale  and  retail 
In  the  above-mentioned  markets,  together 
with  prices  for  milk  both  to  producers  and 
at  retail  and  wholesale  elsewhere  in  Massa- 
chtjsetts,  are  controlled  by  regulations  Issued 
by  this  office. 

In  response  to  yctu  request  for  a  survey  of 
the  Springfield  area,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  our  Boston  office  is  well  informed  as 
to  the  price  relationship  and  other  relevant 
Informaticn  concerning  the  Springfield  and 
Other  Massachusetts  milk  maikets.    I  should 


like  to  add  that  our  regulations  contain  pro- 
visions for  price  adjustments  where  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  price  action  mtist  be 
taken  to  prevent  or  correct  local  shortages  of 
mUk.  I  am  confident  that  our  Boston  office 
will  take  any  action  with  respect  to  milk 
prices  which  should  be  taken  In  accordance 
with  the  adjtistment  provisions  contained  In 
our  regulations  I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  our 
Boston  office  a  copy  of  your  request  and  I 
shall  ask  them  to  inform  me  of  the  current 
milk  price  situation  In  Springfield.  If  it 
should  develop  that  price  action  Is  necessary 
in  the  Springfield  market.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
Inform  you  promptly  both  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  reasons  for  whatever  price  action  is 
taken. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  my  attention  and  I  trust  that  the 
foregoing  explanation  of  our  price  policy  for 
milk  in  the  New  England  area  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Prentiss  M.  Brown. 

Administrator. 


Lest  We  Forget 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  26  years 
ago  on  the  legislative  day  of  April  5,  1917. 
but  actually  about  3  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the 
calendar  day  of  April  6, 1917,  this  House, 
by  a  vote  of  373  yeas,  50  nays,  and  9 
not  voting,  adopted  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Germany  in  World  War  No.  1. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  idealist,  a  great 
humanitarian,  a  great  leader,  and  a 
great  President.  We  know  now  as  never 
before  that  had  we  followed  that  great 
leader,  the  present  catastrophe  might 
possibly  have  never  come.  However 
others  may  feel  as  to  the  truth  of  that 
statement,  I  am  willing  to  appear  before 
my  Maker  with  an  abiding  conviction  in 
its  everlasting  truth. 

What  Mr.  Wilson  said  in  his  immortal 
war  me.ssage  of  April  2,  1917,  applies 
with  equal  force  today. 

I  quote: 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great 
peaceful  people  Into  war.  into  the  most  ter- 
rible and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization 
Itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance.  But  the 
right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we 
shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have 
always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — for 
democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of 
right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as 
shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations 
and  make  the  world  Itself  at  last  free. 

To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives 
and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and 
everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of 
those  who  knov  that  the  day  has  come  when 
America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and 
her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her 
birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which  she 
has  treastired.  Ood  helping  her,  she  can  do 
no  other. 


Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  prophet.  His- 
tory will  record  him  as  an  immortal 
prophet,  and  I  insert  here  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  which  appeared 
yesterday  in  the  Washington  Star  under 
the  heading  "Immortal  prophet": 

IMMORTAL    PKOPHET 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  died  on  February  3. 
1924,  there  were  more  than  a  few  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  frankly  thought  that  his  Influ- 
ence was  at  an  end.  He  had  stood  for  ideals 
which  no  longer  were  fashionable;  and  now 
that  his  final  breath  was  spent,  he  would  have 
his  rest  and  the  world  would  go  on  very  much 
as  It  had  before  his  life  had  started  What 
was  wanted  was  a  more  realistic  philosophy 
than  his.  Practical  leaders,  it  was  expected, 
would  follow  one  another  through  the  dis- 
cernible future. 

And  the  anticipation  so  set  forth  was  Jus- 
tified by  the  sequence  of  events.  The  Nation 
prospered,  and  Its  people  were  happy  In  the 
enjojinent  of  their  accumulating  wealth. 
News  of  trouble  abroad  reached  them  only  as 
though  It  came  from  another  planet.  They 
were  at  peace  with  all  their  neighbors,  and 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  they  ever  again 
should  be  involved  in  armed  conflict  with 
any  foreign  government. 

Meanwhile  the  twenty-eighth  President  of 
the  United  States  passed  beyond  the  concern 
of  the  masses  he  had  sought  to  ser\'e.  If  he 
were  not  altogether  forgotten,  he  was  taken 
for  granted.  A  few  faithful  adherents  made 
pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  In  Washington  Ca- 
thedral on  successive  Armistice  Days.  His 
portrait  adorned  a  17-cent  postage  stamp. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  born  to  l>e  lost  in 
obscurity.  There  was  in  him  a  light  which 
still  burns  with  undiminished  power  His 
sympathy  and  his  intelligence  continue  to 
affect  the  destiny  of  the  world.  A  single  Illus- 
tration of  his  strength  as  an  immortal 
prophet  Is  to  be  found  In  these  words,  written 
by  him  December  30,  1918,  and  new  repeated 
for  their  application  lo  present  times  and 
current  conditions  among  men:  "Friendship 
must  have  machinery.  If  I  cannot  correspond 
with  you.  If  I  cannot  learn  your  mind,  if  I 
cannot  cooi)erate  with  you,  I  cannot  be  your 
friend,  and  If  the  world  Is  to  remain  a  body 
of  friends  it  must  have  the  means  of  friend- 
ship, the  means  of  constant  friendly  Inter- 
course, the  means  of  constant  watchfulness 
over  the  common  Interest  •  •  *.  I  never 
thought  that  I  had  a  big  difference  with  a 
man  that  I  did  not  find  when  I  came  into 
conference  with  him  that,  after  all.  It  was 
rather  a  little  difference  and  that  If  we  were 
frank  with  one  another  and  did  not  too 
much  stand  upon  that  great  enemy  cf  man- 
kind, which  is  called  pride,  we  could  come  to- 
gether. It  Is  the  wish  to  come  together  that 
is  more  tiian  half  of  the  process." 


That's  Where  the  Money  Goes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Monday,  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  table  I  shows  the 
number  of  payees  receiving  checks  for 
$1,000  or  more  In  connection  with  the 
agricultural  program.  Since  in  the  past 
these  big  checks  have  been  Justified  as 
needed  to  get  the  big  producer  to  reduce 
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using  their  heritage  and  experience  In  I  adopted  a  policy  to  help  management  to  j  for  our  disabled  veterans,  our  elders,  and 
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his  production,  why  should  they  get  these 
checlcs  lor  r«stncUnK  their  production 
when  we  are  spending  milhons  for  In- 


creaxlnK  productlonf  We  hear  of  much 
Ipplslatlve  opposition  to  the  family  sized 
farm  operator: 


1.    ,^^^...^,j  ti  non  nr  more  undrr  the  1911  agricultural  c<m- 
ZABLtl—PuymentM  topayeet  uho  received  $1  V'XJ  or  mo  c  " 
*  y  .-  ^^^dj^rtty  payment  programs 
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The  following  table  n  shows  that  53 
percent  of  the  farmers  get  less  than  $20 


per  farm  subsidy  and  81  to  94  percent  of 
the  farmers  receive  less  than  $100: 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  5,  I94i 
Mr   LANDIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  revo- 
lutionary   report    of    the   National    Re- 
sources PlanninR  Board  is  a  challenge  to 
private  enterprise.    It  Is  a  suRar-coated 
proposal  to  be  directed  by  bureaucrats  m 
Wa.-^hinRton.    The  social  planners  pro- 
pose LO  build  this  program  on  a  founda- 
tion of  debt.    They  seek  to  make  this  a 
nation  of  •goose-steppers."    A  system  of 
this  kind  will  lead  to  regimentation,  sei- 
zure of  farms.  lndu.stries.  and  labor  un- 
ions.   In  the  past  few  years  the  New  Deal 
has    substituted    bureaucracy     for    the 
hard-v.on  experience  of  tried  American- 
ism.   Tliey  want  to  take  over  the  trans- 
portation systems,  pubhc  utUilies,  banks, 
insurance  companies,  our  schools,  and 
continue  controls  over  production. 

It  is  fair  to  point  out,  however,  that 
millions  of  our  people  are  In  substantial 
apreement  with  certain  social  objectives 
as    rouKhly   outlined    in    the    Resources 
Planning  Board's  report.    It  is  my  belief, 
as  a  whole,  the  individualLstic  American, 
as  well  as  the  Individualistic  Britisher, 
will  not  in  a  past-war  or  any  other  period 
ever    .subject    himself    to    the    totali- 
tarian doctrines  of  central  Europe,  -vhlch 
we  are  now  practicing  to  a  great  degree. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  give  up  our 
freedom  and  submit  to  dictatorship  in 
order  to  establish  a  post-war  economic 
program.    Our  people  will  have  to  make 
a  choice  between  private  enterprise  and 
Government  bureaucracy.     There  is  no 
question  as  to  how  reai  Americans  will 
decide.    We  need  emphasis  on  good  man- 
agement   and    persuasion    rather    than 
regimentation  and  compulsion.    We  have 
had  too  little  leadership  of  a  kind  to 
which  free-bom  Americans  best  respond. 
American  people  want  leaders  they  can 
trust.    The  best  ones  are  those  who  lead, 
not  those  who  dictate  and  compel. 

An  abundant  production  is  the  best 
guaranty  against  inflation.  In  order  for 
all  of  us  to  have  more,  we  mu.st  produce 
more.  We  can  get  nowhere  by  starving 
labor,  agriculture,  and  Industry.  Busi- 
ness is  L'ntitled  to  a  fair  profit,  labor  is 
entitled  to  fair  wages,  and  the  farmers 
are  entitled  to  fair  prices. 

TKAMWO«X 

America  is  made  up  of  individuals 
where  every  man  is  an  independent  unit, 
who  v.orks  from  chcicc  with  all  other 
Americans  for  the  good  of  a)'.  We  will 
get  the  job  done  with  teamwork.  We 
ler4rned  the  value  of  teamwork  from  our 
pioneer  ancestors.  They  worked  to- 
gether in  their  corn-husking  bees  and 
threshing  rings.  Our  armed  forces  are 
demonstrating  American  teamwork  on 
the  fighting  fronts  to  the  highest  degree. 
Thousands  of  war  plants  are  participat- 
ing in  teamwork  production,  Americans, 


nslnfif  their  heritage  and  experience  in 
teamwork,  can  outproduce  any  economy 
devised  by  dictators  or  bureaucrats. 

The  American  i>eople.  knowing  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  the  American 
way,  fully  realize  that  this  approach  will 
be  needed  after  the  military  victory  is 
won  and  when  the  time  comes  to  write 
the  p?ace.  After  this  war  is  over  we 
want  an  orderly  program  of  demobiliza- 
tion and  reconstruction.  We  cannot  dis- 
ban'1  the  Army  and  Navy,  close  down 
war  plants,  and  remove  all  economic 
controls  all  within  a  few  weeks.  We 
will  have  all  that  it  takes  in  natural 
resources,  trained  labor,  trained  man- 
apers.  and  productive  resources  to  carry 
on.  Private  indu.<=try  must  art  to  main- 
tain and  increase  output  and  income  to 
in.sure  full  employment.  Our  purchasing 
power  must  be  maintained  at  thr  highest 
pos.sible  levels  :n  order  for  our  farmers, 
retailers,  wholesalers,  and  manufactur- 
ers to  supply  the  American  public.  We 
mu5:t  have  the  American  way  cf  oppor- 
tunity wh -n  our  boys  return  from  the 
fighting  fronts. 

The  American  system  of  free  competi- 
tion and  priva'e  enterprise  is  the  only 
one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  with 
suitable  and  proper  reward  to  individual 
initiative,  ability,  and  ambition.  It  may 
be  that  the  sy,stem  is  not  perfect,  but  it 
Is  respon.^ive  to  cne  demands  of  progress 
and  the  requirements  of  the  common 
welfare.  We  will  perfect  it  whenever  all 
groups  accept  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  trying  to  build  the  economic  pha.ses  of 
our  Republic.  We  must  stand  united  for 
the  future,  and  all  can  benefit  if  all  will 
serve, 

INDUSTBY    AND    LABOR    RESPONSIBILmES 

We  will  continue  to  correct  our  prob- 
lems with  a  live-and-let-live  policy.  In- 
dustry must  win  the  confidence  of  its 
working  organization.  Mutual  confi- 
dence and  good  will  w ill  be  created  when 
carefully  -  thought  -  out  policies  bring 
about  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  real  co- 
operation between  the  members  of  its 
working  organization,  its  stockholders, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  communities  In 
which  its  plants  are  located.  Industry 
can  win  the  confidence  of  its  employees 
when  it  stands  for  those  things  which 
makes  for  better  homes,  better  educa- 
tional facilities,  better  health,  happiness, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  healthful 
and  contented  community  life.  Indus- 
try should  support  every  constructive 
agency  in  the  community  to  help  make 
it  as  strong  and  as  great  an  influence 
for  good  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Every  industry  should  have  a  plan 
that  provides  a  proper  contact  between 
management  and  the  employees.  This 
will  give  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  business 
at  they  relate  to  financing,  producing. 
and  marketing.  It  will  also  give  business 
first-hand  information  about  the  prob- 
lems of  labor. 

Workers  also  have  a  responsibility. 
Too  many  \.orkers  consider  a  union  as 
merely  a  grievance  committee  to  secure 
all  the  wages  it  can  squeeze  out  of  the 
company.  A  union  must  be  a  construc- 
tive organization  designed  to  promote 
the  mutual  best  interests  of  the  employer 
and  employees.    Those  unions  that  have 


adopted  a  policy  to  help  management  to 
Improve  production  and  reduce  costs  are 
to  be  commended.  American  labor  is 
smart  enough  to  know  it  mtLst  produce 
the  products,  goods,  and  services  upon 
which  profits  and  taxes  must  be  had  and 
levied  to  pay  the  cost  of  social  security. 
There  mast  be  mutual  confidence  and 
imderstanding  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal. 

Private  enterprise  or  Government  bu- 
reaucracy will  have  to  provide  full-time 
employment  when  the  war  is  over.  I  am 
certain  that  labor  will  prefer  the  present 
system.  We  must  look  today,  as  in  the 
past,  to  the  creative  impulses  of  free  men 
and  women,  born  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing and  self-reliant  stock  in  tlie  world, 
for  the  productive  genius,  for  expansion 
of  industry,  new  enterprises,  for  eco- 
nomic recovery,  for  restoration  ol  normal 
jobs,  and  for  increased  st,anclaras  of  liv- 
ing. America  is  still  the  hope  of  the  free 
people  of  the  world.  We  have  just  begun 
to  climb  the  ladder. 

POST-WAR    PROGRAM 

The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  free  men 
and  women  for  only  they  can  establish 
la.^tin.g  peace  and  security.  In  order  to 
ha\e  independence  and  .'^ocial  security 
we  must  have  a  workable  post-war  pro- 
pram.  At  present  there  is  much  con- 
fusion in  America  about  jxjst-war  plan- 
ning. Some  would  create  a  commission 
of  domestic  economic  planning,  while 
others  want  international  planning  and 
still  others  want  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational planning.  However,  nothing 
should  be  done  that  will  interfere  with 
tb.e  war  effort.  There  is  divided  opinion 
a,  to  whether  it  is  good  judgment  to 
meddle  in  international  post-war  affairs 
at  the  present  time.  A  dispute  over  post- 
war boundaries,  trade  treaties,  and  air 
lanes  may  lead  to  disunity  among  our 
allies.  After  all,  we  probably  will  not 
have  much  to  say  about  malcing  over 
Europe  after  the  war.  We  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  plan  to  prevent  future  wars, 
but  the  decision  of  how  far  we  should  go 
must  be  made  by  the  American  people. 

We  must  concentrate  on  winning  the 
war  and  prepare  a  post-war  program 
that  will  furnish  full  employment  to  our 
disbanded  armed  forces  and  civilian 
population.  This  program  must  be  wise- 
ly and  carefully  planned.  It  must  be 
built  on  the  system  of  free  competition 
and  private  enterprise.  Every  American 
citizen  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  or  her  post-war  views  or 
plans  to  a  planning  commission.  After 
all  of  the  data  is  collected,  this  com- 
mission should  be  directed  to  study  the 
economic  problems  and  formulate  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  full 
utilization  of  the  world's  resources  of 
men  and  machines  in  maintaining  and 
improving  the  economic  well-being  of 
all  peoples.  This  commission  would 
make  recommendations  to  parliaments 
of  the  world  with  respect  to  legislation 
necessary  to  effect  the  elimination  of  un- 
employment and  to  adjust  the  economic 
hfe  and  financial  structure  of  all  na- 
tions. 

The  Government  does  not  owe  anyone 
a  living.  However,  it  is  Incumbent  on 
governments  to  remove  the  fear  of  want 


for  our  disabled  veterans,  our  elders,  and 
all  other  people  who  are  unable  to  work. 
It  is  the  duty  of  private  enterprise  to 
give  full  opportimitles  to  all  able  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  work.  If  business  can- 
not employ  the  workers,  they  will  have 
to  be  employed  by  the  Government.  On 
the  other  hand,  business  must  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  enough  savings  in  order 
to  expand  and  make  new  investments. 
Free  enterprise  must  lead  the  way,  un- 
fettered by  senseless  Government  re- 
strictions. 

Some  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
to  insure  post-war  prosperity  are:  ex- 
tensive program  for  private  investments; 
immediate  conversion  of  war  industries 
to  peacetime  operation;  construction  of 
a  million  new  homes;  manufacture  of 
automobiles,  radios,  planes,  and  other 
products;  extensive  research  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  products;  modernization 
and  expansion  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem; construction  and  improvement  of 
highways  and  public  roads;  airport  con- 
struction; and  encourage  back-to-the- 
farm  movement. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE   WIIX  DO  THE  JOB 

The  big  question,  at  the  moment,  Is 
the  method  to  be  u.sed  by  enterprise  to 
furnish  full-time  employment  to  the 
American  people  in  the  post-war  period- 
Business  will  have  to  plan  on  a  Nation- 
wide ba.-^is  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
task.  The  miracle  of  American  war 
production  is  proof  that  the  job  can  be 
done  in  peacetime.  S?curity  will  be  ob- 
tained by  the  most  efficient  use  toward 
production  of  capital  and  labor.  Busi- 
ness w  ill  have  to  produce  more  and  bet- 
ter goods  for  less  money  or  with  less 
effort.  We  must  have  a  better  method 
of  distributing  these  goods.  Business 
must  reward  the  able,  according  to 
merit,  in  order  to  stimulate  effort.  A 
labor  force  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
eo  can  produce  enough  to  clothe,  house, 
and  feed  all  of  our  people.  Private  in- 
dustry must  organize  and  operate  in  a 
manner  which  will  make  unnecessary 
another  W.  P.  A.  Only  through  the 
processes  of  private  enterprise  will  the 
American  people  enjoy  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  I  do  not  believe  we  want 
the  bureaucrats  to  take  over  business, 
farms,  and  labor  unions.  Let  us  serve 
notice  to  the  world  that  we  do  not  have 
to  surrender  our  freedom  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  labeled  "social  security."  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  go  totalitarian 
under  any  circumstances  or  imder  any 
assumed  label. 

Big  and  little  business  both  have  a 
stake  in  saving  the  American  way  of  life. 
Little  business  is  a  giant  force  equally  as 
great  as  big  business,  and  it  knows  the 
danger  in  the  concentration  of  the 
Nation's  business  in  fewer  and  fewer 
hands.  This  concentration  is  a  step- 
ping stone  to  other  and  more  dangerous 
and  destructive  forms  of  regimentation. 
If  the  little  btisinessmen  are  wiped  out, 
America  will  be  compelled  to  accept  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  making  it  easier 
for  the  bureaucrats  to  take  over.  Big 
and  little  basiness  mtist  tmite  and  work 
together  in  harmony  if  we  are  to  have 
post-war  prosperity  and  save  the  Ameri- 
can w  ay  of  life. 
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passed    what    It    was    pleased    to    term 
an    anti-inflation    or    price-fixing    law. 


bootleggers  could  have  profited,  and  the 
public  would  have  dealt  with  them. 
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BUREAULllAC  If 

-Pf llow  Ampiicans.  this  is  the  challenp:e 
to  free  rompetiUon  and  private  enter- 
prise. You  will  have  to  make  your 
choice  between  Government  bureauc- 
racy and  free  entcrprl'^e.  Our  armed 
fortes  are  fl^ihtins^  for  the  American 
^•ay — a  Kovernmi-nt  of  the  pt^ple,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.  When 
this  war  i.s  over  our  boys  will  return  from 
the  fox  holes  in  the  Jungles  and  the  des- 
ert sands  of  Africa  as  ruceed  individual- 
ists. RuRKcd  individualism  will  save 
America.  Our  boys  will  realize  that  the 
New  Deal  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  to 
destroy  individual  Initiative  and  reKi- 
ment  and  plan  the  lives  of  132,000  000 
people.  These  Americans  will  take  an 
active  part  on  the  home  front  after  the 
war.  But  in  the  mf-antlme  let  us  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  American  way  of 
life  for  our  flKhtlng  forces  wlien  they 
return  and  their  posterity. 


Treat  All  Alike— It  Can  Be  Done 


EX'IENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

ur    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  old 
Mother  Nature  down  through  the  aces 
is  fairly  consLstent.  Croi>s  grow  when 
the  soil  is  fertile,  the  sun  shines,  and 
there  Is  sufiBcient  moisture.  Human  na- 
ture does  not  chanRc  a  sreat  deal.  His- 
tory, as  well  as  the  Bible,  informs  us  that 
people  are  greedy.  self\.sh,  and  quarrel- 
some: that  they  are  kind,  charitible,  and 
helpful. 

Men  may  plan  and  Uglslate,  but 
neither  produces  food  nor  prevents  some 
Individuals  taking  advantage  of  others. 
Rules  governing  conduct  are  helpful  to 
those  who  must  deal  with  nature,  live 
with  others,  if  those  rules  arc  fair,  rea- 
sonable, and  apply  to  all  alike. 

INn.ATION 

Inflation  comes  when  the  volume  of 
money  outstrips  production;  when  indi- 
viduals have  .so  much  money  that,  by 
competitive  bidding,  they  rapidly  rai^e 
above  the  former  level  the  price  of  the 
lliincs  they  buy,  either  .services  or  mer- 
chandLse.  Once  started,  the  risinp  price 
spiral  often  continue.^  until  money  is  of 
little  or  no  value. 

Our  forefathers  had  it  when  continen- 
tal money  became  of  so  little  value  that 
in  one  instance  it  was  pasted  on  a  dog. 
That  period  pave  rLse  to  the  expression, 
"not  worth  a  continental." 

Because  of  the  billions  heretofore  ap- 
propriated by  rubber-stamp  Congresses 
and  becau.se  of  the  immense  quantities 
Of  practically  everything  which  are  being 
shippeu  abroad  and  the  re.sulting  scarcity 
heio,  the  danger  of  inflation  some  time 
ago  became  apparent. 

The  President  pointed  to  the  danger. 
Members   of   Congress   knew   it.     So   it 


passed  what  it  was  pleased  to  term 
an  anti-inflation  or  prlce-flxing  law. 
That  law  created  a  department  author- 
ized to  fix  the  price  of  many  articles  of 
merchandise,  including  food,  but  It  did 
not  reu'Ulate  waces.  The  obvious  result 
was  that  wages  skyrocketed. 

Then  the  futility  of  defying  the  laws  of 
nature — of  supply  and  demand — became 
appannt.  High  wa^e.s  brought  higher 
food  prices.  Tlien.  when  O.  P.  A.  pe;zged 
the  point  value  of  prunes  and  raisins 
where  people  thought  it  excessive,  they 
ceased  to  buy.  Prunes  and  raisins  were 
on  the  point  of  spoiling  on  the  mer- 
chants shelves — O.  P.  A.  rescinded  the 
order.  The  same  result  is  occurring 
with  reference  to  other  articles. 

Labor,  when  the  price  of  food  went  up, 
as  it  did  because  of  scarcity  and  the  in- 
crea-sod  demand,  a.sked  another  Increa-e 
In  wages.  The  result  I.*  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  we  u.«ted  to  get  when  we  put 
a  plank  across  a  barrel  and  got  a  play- 
mate on  the  other  end  of  the  plank. 
Fir.'-t.  he  went  up  and  we  went  down. 
Then  we  went  up  and  he  went  down. 
So  the  price  of  f(x>d  goes  up  until  lalx)r'« 
waije  docs  not  buy  what  it  did  before. 
Then  wages  go  up  and.  for  a  short  time, 
the  worker's  dollar  buys  as  much  a.s  it 
did  before.  But  only  for  a  short  time. 
Competitive  bidding  and  plenty  of  money 
in  the  wage  earner's  pocket  force  the 
price  of  food  up  and  the  game  starts  all 
over  again. 

The  President,  through  his  agencies, 
autho;ii!;ed  wage  increa.ses.  Now  he  is 
confronted  by  farmci  demands  for  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  their  products. 
Ix^wis"  united  coal  miners  threaten  to 
shut  off  tlie  production  of  coal  If  they 
do  not  get  a  $2-a-day  increase  in  their 
wages  by  May  1.  So  the  President 
vetoed  the  bill  which  would  have  given 
the  farmer  a  higher  price  for  his  food, 
because,  he  said,  it  would  cause  further 
inflation,  result  in  another  demand  by 
workers  for  an  increase  in  wases  to  meet 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  That 
Is  probably  correct.  But  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  remedy. 

THE    RXMEOT 

It  is  a  little  late,  but  the  legislation 
I  proposed  in  November  1940,  and  subse- 
quently reintroduced,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  present  crisis,  had  it  been 
adopted  and  enforced.  That  was  to  fix, 
to  stabilize,  the  price  of  all  materials — 
merchandi.se — and  the  wage  for  services. 
The  proposal  was  to  ascertain  the  fair, 
averarre  price  for  the  production  of  mer- 
chandise in  common  use  at  any  stated 
period  and  freeze  it  there;  to.  at  the 
same  Um?.  fix  the  fair,  average  wage 
received  by  labor  and  freeze  it  there. 
The  law  to  be  enforced  by  the  law-en- 
forcing oflBcials  of  cities,  counties,  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  without 
any  new  sno(  pcrs,  persecutors,  or  prose- 
cutors. 

The  result  would  have  been  that  the 
factory  worker's  dollar  would  have  con- 
tinued to  buy  the  same  amount  of  food, 
clothing — whatever  he  bought;  the 
farmer's  bu.shel  of  wheat  would  have 
continued  to  have  procured  for  him  the 
same  amount  of  merchandise  and  serv- 
ice.    None  except  the  chiselers  and  the 


bootleggers  could  have  profited,  and  the 
public  would  have  dealt  with  them. 

Canada  used  the  system,  has  it  today, 
and  it  is  working.  It  was  too  simple,  too 
easy  of  enforcement,  to  be  adopted  by 
the  new  dealers;  hence  received  no  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  Congress  will  get 
around  to  it  l>efore  it  Is  too  late.  I  hojje 
so. 


Connecticut  Public  School  Teachers  Vol- 
unteer Vacation  Period  To  Help  Win 
the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  cow  ^f»cnc^T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Munday.  April  b   1943 

Mr.     MILLER    of    Connecticut.     Mr. 

Speaker,  there  are  times,  when  we  read 
our  dally  mall,  when  we  wondei  if  the 
American  people  really  have  a  will  to  wia 
this  war.  Too  olteu  we  receive  letters 
containing  petty  complaints.  We  are 
told  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  ab- 
senteeism, and  we  are  told  about  alleged 
slow-downs  In  defense  industries. 

In  the  morning's  mall,  hcwever,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  really  helped  re- 
store my  faith  in  the  American  people's 
desire  to  win  this  war.  This  letter  came 
from  the  Connecticut  State  Teacher* 
Association,  representing  10,500  public- 
school  teachers  in  our  State.  Many  o( 
the.se  teachers  are  already  engaged  in 
part-time  volunteer  war  work.  Most  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  work  done  by 
school  teachers  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  In  setting  up  the 
rationing  machinery  and  in  registering 
men  for  selective  service.  The  school 
teachers  in  America  have  set  an  example 
that  all  of  us  would  do  well  to  follow  but 
now  our  Connecticut  teachers  wish  to 
ofler  their  ser%1ces  to  the  war  effort  dur- 
ing their  summer  vacation.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  will  place  these  teachers  in 
full-time  defense  industries  wherever 
labor  shortages  exist  in  Connecticut  dur- 
ing the  months  they  ordinarily  would 
spend  in  vacation. 

So  that  all  may  know  just  wha*  our 
Connecticut  teachers  wish  to  do,  I  ara 
quoting  their  letter  herewith,  and  I  com- 
mend their  action  to  similar  associations 
Uiroughout  the  country: 

Connecticut  Stati 
Teachehs  Association. 
Hartford.  Conn  .  April  1,  1943. 
Hon    Wn,LiAM  J    Milifh. 
Heritor  OfffCf  Bnild:rig, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dea«  Mr  Miixir:  The  Connecticut  State 
Teachers  Association  la  hoping  to  make 
available  tu  the  victory  rRort  a  mllllou  vaca- 
tion-man-hours of  the  time  of  Connecucut 
teachers  during  the  summer 

Wurk:r-g  In  jollabtu-ation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  a  voluntiiry 
plan  of  enlistment  Is  being  develuped 
whereby  teachers  who  qualify  can  be  placed 
on  full-time  Jobs  for  the  vacation  perif>d 
wherever  labor  sbortageB  In  Connecticut 
exist. 
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An  ttOvtKTf  ooancU  is  being  formed  rep- 
reeentlng  education.  Fe<leral  and  State  gor- 
emmcnts.  labor,  buaineea,  and  industry. 
The  active  management  oT  the  enrollment 
will  be  In  the  hands  of  the  executive  aec- 
retary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers 
Association,  an  officer  of  the  Connecticut 
United  SUtes  Bmpioyment  Serrlee,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  teachers. 

Of  the  10,500  Connecticut  public-school 
teacbera,  many  are  already  engaged  In  part- 
time  war  work.  Thouaancis  more  are  acting 
as  unpaid  volunte«-s  In  defense  acUvlUes. 
Nearly  all  have  been  serving  the  State  and 
the  Nation  in  the  several  rationing  programs 
throughout  the  year  All  have  been  derot- 
Ing  tbemaelves  to  the  herculean  task  of 
preparing  the  children  and  youth  of  Con- 
necticut to  play  their  ports  in  a  nation  at 
war  And  yet  many  teschen  are  still  unset- 
Ufled  with  the  importance  of  their  total 
contribution  to  the  victory  effort.  It  would 
take  only  3,000  teachers  working  six  48-hour 
weeks  during  the  stnnmer  to  bring  to  bear 
a  force  of  more  than  s  million  man-hours 
against  the  Axis 

Btncerely  yours, 

LTWDOW   U.   PlUTT, 

Ezeeutive  Seer  e  tar  p. 


Tlw  Idea  Ii  N*t  Dead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   BUCKIOAJI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  lOCHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reacUoD  of  the  country  to  the  recent  de- 
feat in  the  House  of  pay-as-you-go  in- 
come-tax legislation  is  clear  and  definite. 
The  Gallup  poll  and  other  public-senti- 
ment mcasurng  agencies  reported  be- 
fore the  vote  in  the  House  that  our 
people  overwhelmingly  favored  a  pay-as- 
you-go  plan.  All  of  these  polls  consid- 
ered the  f  tmdamentals  of  the  Ruml  plan. 
Now  that  the  Congress  has  had  a  clean- 
cut  vote  between  the  general  principles 
of  pay-as-you-go,  as  advocated  by  the 
Ruml  plan  and  the  opposition  of  the 
administration,  which  foimd  expression 
In  the  Doughton  bill,  it  is  most  interest- 
ing to  again  appraise  public  sentiment. 
In  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 
one  of  the  leading  dailies  in  Michigan, 
there  appeared  an  editorial  which  I 
thinp  Is  Indicative  of  the  general  senti- 
ment of  our  people.  Pursusmt  to  the 
permission  granted  to  mt.  I  Include  that 
editorial,  which  is  as  follows: 

THX  mxa  a  not  dead 

The  ple;ieure  expressed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  over  the 
failure  of  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  plan  to 
pass  the  Hotise  on  Its  first  test  may  be  a  bit 
premature.  True,  the  badly  battered  and 
bleeding  bill  was  shunted  back  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Ue^na  Committee  with  InstrtK- 
tlons  to  make  an  entirely  new  jtart,  but  that 
la  not  the  en  1  of  the  Idea.  The  convenience 
and  efficiency  of  a  current  payment  plan  for 
Income  tax  are  to-  obvious  to  have  the  plan 
killed  pcrma   ently   by  one  political  foray. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  Ruml  plan  la  not 
dead.  It  haa  met  oefeat  on  one  front,  ixx 
which  partisan  political  prejudice  played  too 
Important  a  part  for  consideration  of  a  war- 
time measure. 


The  oppoattlaKi'k  atrcngth  was  baaed  on  the 
fear  that  aome  at  the  big  feUowa  would 
escape  a  year's  Income  tax.  That  fear  over- 
shadowed and  outweighed  the  truth  that  at 
the  same  time  many  people  are  now  enjoying 
the  largest  incomes  of  their  Uvea  at  this 
time  and  wmild  welcome  a  system  that  would 
take  their  Income-tax  payments  as  they  are 
earned  and  not  bt  called  upon  to  settle  after 
the  preaent  boom  has  passed  and  payment  of 
any  ♦ax  st  all  will  be  a  real  problem.  Its 
vaiy  convenience  and  common  sense  wUl 
bring  the  basic  features  of  the  Ruml  plan 
back  again. 

Too  much  importance  can  be  given  the  re- 
cent defeat  tn  the  House,  becatue  any  bill 
the  Houae  paaaes  must  also  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Senate  Members  will  rewrite  the  tax 
bill,  even  thotigh  all  rerentie  bills  must,  by 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  originate  In 
the  Hotise.  The  Senate  has  many  tax  ex- 
perta,  and  any  tHll  that  becomes  law  must 
pass  their  scrutiny 

The  pay-as-you-go  plan  has  too  many  ad- 
vantages, both  to  the  Government  and  tc, 
those  who  pay,  to  be  permanently  defeated 
or  even  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  convenience  and  wel- 
fare of  the  tax-paying  public  makes  the 
enactment  of  a  pay-a«-you-earn  tax 
plan  advisable  now.  The  necessity  and 
requirement*  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
demand  like  action.  The  people  of  the 
country  are  Justly  Impatient  and  indig- 
nant at  the  fiddling  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  lack  of  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  House  In  placing 
upon  the  statute  books  adequate  tax 
legislation  now. 

The  time  for  excuses  and  promises  is 
long  ."^Ince  past.  We  all  know  that  there 
Is  to  be  an  additional  tax -raising  bill 
passed  in  1943.  If  this  Is  the  case,  then 
why  not  do  the  job  now?  The  people 
are  entitled  to  know  what  their  taxes 
are  to  be  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  they  are  entitled  to  be  permitted  to 
pay  those  taxes  as  they  go  along  and 
not  be  worried,  bothered,  and  harassed 
all  the  time  because  they  still  owe  a 
year's  taxes. 

I  am  confident  as  to  the  general  feel- 
ing throughout  the  country.  John  Q. 
Public  wants  prospective  1943  tax  legis- 
lation now.    He  wants  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stressed  the  word 
"now."  and  this  Is  exactly  what  I  mean. 
That  Is  exactly  what  the  American  peo- 
ple are  demanding  now. 


Down  t«  Butincst 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

CV  ICICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau,  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News  of  April  1.  1943: 

DOWN   TO  BTTSnfESS 

The  defeat  of  the  Ruml  plan  Is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  too  much  politics  was 
mixed  with  aoonomlca.    The  adverse  vote  of 


tha  Hooae  in  reafflrminf  tha  fact  that  tfaa 
two  doct  mix  deprived  the  American  pec^le 
of  a  tax-coUectlon  system  which  enjoyed  wlda 
public  support. 

Now  that  the  political  Jousts  are  ended,  it 
may  be  that  the  House  can  get  down  to  tha 
practical  matter  of  figuring  a  common-sense 
way  In  which  the  taxpayer  can  meet  hte  heavy 
obligation.  Since  It  u  apparent  that  the 
name  "Ruml"  has  become  a  red  Ob%  to  the 
House  Way  and  Means  Committee,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  find  a  solution  along  lines 
on  which  there  Is  comnun  agreement. 

There  Is  common  agreement  that  a  with- 
holding system  Is  the  most  practical  answer 
to  the  collection  of  high  taxes.  The  March 
15  experience  baa  ahown  that  many  were 
imprepared  to  meet  thetr  quarterly  payment, 
and  borrowed  as  a  result  Many  have  un- 
wisely borrowed  at  cxcaaalvely  high  Interest 
rates.  It  stands  to  reason  that  their  pre- 
paredness for  the  June  18  payment  wUl  be 
handicapped  by  thetr  efforts  to  pay  off  tha 
loan  previously  made. 

Should  the  wlthhoidlng  lery  be  adopted 
Coogreas  will  have  taken  at  leaat  one  atep 
toward  the  reUef  of  the  taxpayer.  There  will 
then  be  time  for  consideration  of  abatement. 
But  there  remains  no  doubt  that  soma  tiwthwi 
of  getting  on  a  current  basis  must  ba  toiwd. 

The  House  vote,  a  political  matter,  dldnt 
settle  the  economic  problem  When  present 
high  war  earnings  end,  the  majority  of  tai- 
payers  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  make  be- 
lated payments  upon  them.  PoUtlcai  fire- 
works and  Treasury  charta  can't  altar  thla 
fact. 


Federal  Prisons  and  the  War 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  irxBa«aKa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSBDnrATTVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
once  more  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
program  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  whose  appropriation  for  th« 
next  fiscal  year  Is  now  imder  considera- 
tion. Some  years  ago  I  went  Into  quit* 
a  few  details  regarding  this  particular 
Bureau.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out  the 
great  development  which  this  Bureau 
had  undergone  in  the  10  years,  1931  to 
1941,  and  how  the  Increase  In  criminal 
Jurisdiction  In  the  Federal  Government 
from  concern  over  a  few  crimes  like 
coimtcrfeltlng,  treason,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  delivery  of  the  mail,  to 
one  which  includes  the  whole  battery  of 
interstate  offenses,  liquor  and  drug  vio- 
lations, had  greatly  enlarged  the  woilc 
of  that  Bureau.  To  these  may  now  be 
added  those  offenses  which  arise  out  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Including 
violations  of  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
the  tax  laws,  the  May  Act.  and  other 
new  wartime  statutes. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  Federal 
prison  system,  like  all  other  fimctions  of 
the  Government,  has  been  forced  to  sus- 
pend its  normal  routine  and  to  gear  Its 
program  to  the  war  effort.  To  many 
people  a  prison  program  is  a  remote 
cry  from  the  battlefield,  and  this  haa 
been  true  in  most  conflicts.  However, 
In  a  situation  such  as  the  present  on«, 
described  by  some  as  total  war.  even  tht 
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prisons  of  the  United  Slates,  and  espe- 
cially the  Federal  prisons,  have  found  a 
part  to  play  which  is  most  significant. 
It  has  aptly  been  said  that  the  prisons 
of  a  country  reflect  the  culture  of  that 
country,   and   so   with   our   totalitarian 
enemies   we   find    concentration    camps, 
pnSon    idle    houses,    brutality,    sadism, 
••mercy"    killings,    and    bastilles,    where 
men  deteriorate  in  body.  mind,  and  soul. 
In   Nazi   systems   of  justice,   those   who 
offcn  i  against  the  state  are  considered 
candidates  for   liquidation   rather    than 
readjustment.     In  this  great  democracy 
where  those  who  offend  against  the  law 
are  l(K)ked  upon  as  men  in  need  of  ad- 
justment   rather    than    elimination,   our 
prl.soner.s   have   become  a  factor  in  the 
program  of  defen.se  and  national  service, 
and  in  .so  doing  have  a  chance  for  flnd- 
iuK    now    in.spiration.    new    wlf- respect, 
and  a  po.ssible  .slake  in  the  future  with 
promi.s<'  of  permanent  values.    The  part 
whirh  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pri.sons  and 
Its  thousands  of  pn.sonens  are  taking  In 
the  production  of  war  materials,  in  the 
purchase  of  War  bonds,  and  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  blood  bank  makes  a  notable 
record  in  the  history  of  prisons  in  this 
or  in  any  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  you  with  a 
great,  mass  of  statistics,  but  I  must  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  to  give  you  some 
Idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  the.se 
contributions.  We  are  faced  during  the 
coming  year  with  the  necessity  of  ration- 
ing the  consumption  of  food  among  our 
people.  It  should,  therefore,  interest  us 
that  during  the  past  year  the  total  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  on  Federal 
pri.son  farms  were  valued  at  approxi- 
mately three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars.  This  consisted  of  vegetables, 
root  crops,  forage,  pork  products,  and 
Other  foods  needed  in  the  prison  diet. 

The  Federal  pri.son  system  at  the  pres- 
ent time  IS  producing  not  only  sufficient 
milk  to  allow  each  inmate  a  reasonable 
dairy  ration,  but  an  excess  of  over  l.OCO 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  is  shipped  to 
other  Federal  agencies  foi  consumption. 
The  growth  in  average  milk  production 
per  cow  per  year  from  9.110  pounds  in 
1934  to  12.762  pounds  per  cow  per  year  in 
1942  is  indicative  of  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  the  service.  In- 
cidentally, all  Federal  prisons  have  for 
some  time  been  rationed  on  all  foods 
where  shortages  exist.  The  cost  of  feed- 
ing a  Federal  prisoner  is  now  about  32 
cents  per  man  per  day.  For  this  he  gets 
a  good,  healthy,  well-balanced  diet. 

On  this  diet  Federal  prisoners  have 
worked  well  and  effectively.  A  report 
recently  issued  by  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries. Inc..  shows  that  inmates  of  Fed- 
eral institutions  are  carrying  their  end 
of  the  load  in  the  production  of  essen- 
tial commodities.  During  the  past  2 
years  Federal  prison  industries  have 
produced  a  variety  of  articles  for  use  in 
the  war  effort  equal  in  quality  to  similar 
shops  on  the  outside.  Over  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  of  gray  iron  castings, 
over  2.000.000  canvas  bags,  tarpaulins, 
tents,  and  similar  products,  nearly  10,- 
000.000  pounds  of  metal  shelving,  over 
1.000.000  pairs  of  Army  shoes,  nearly  17,- 
000.000  yards  of  heavy  cotton  fabrics, 
jver  one-half  million  metal  food  trays' 


are  among  some  of  the  products  which 
have  been  turned  out  by  prisoners  in 
Federal  prisons  for  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces.  A  carload  of  war  materials  has 
been  produced  every  50  minutes  in  the 
pri-son  shops.  Nor  have  officers  and 
prisoners  been  reluctant  to  give  gener- 
ously when  it  came  to  working  hours. 
The  maintenance  of  working  hours  of 
48.  56.  and  60  hours  in  pri.son  shops,  the 
operation  of  some  shops  on  two  and  three 
shifts  daily,  and  the  contribution  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  overtime  work 
on  the  part  of  both  civilians  and  pri.s- 
oners  have  helped  to  produce  these  un- 
usual totals. 

Such  a  program  engenders  and  at  the 
.same  time  ha.s  al.so  given  an  outlet  to  the 
very  sincere  de.slre  and  enthu.sla.sm  of 
thoas^ds  of  prisoner.s  for  active  partici- 
pation in  the  war  effort  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  Inmates 
of  Federal  penal  and  correctional  Insti- 
tutions have  volunteered  to  work  extra 
hour.s  in  the  industries  after  completing 
their  regular  pri.son  a.ssignments  and  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  many  of  these 
offers  so  that  production  might  be  main- 
tained and  greatly  increased.  Some  in- 
dications of  this  increase  in  production 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  in 
1940  an  annual  production  of  $1,500  for 
each  pri.soner  employed  in  Federal  pri.son 
industries  was  considered  an  excellent 
record,  in  iy42  this  figure  had  reached 
nearly  $4,000  per  inmate  employed. 

Nor  have  the  contributions  of  our  pris- 
on system  to  the  war  effort  been  confined 
solely  to  the  production  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  manufactured  goods.  In  one  of 
the  older  institutions,  which  houses  men 
serving  their  second,  third,  or  fourth 
term,  it  is  reported  that  nearly  90  percent 
of  such  prisoners  volunteered  an  average 
of  about  200  pints  a  day  for  the  blood 
bank  during  a  2-week  period.  Blood 
donations  are  being  regularly  made  by 
a  large  number  of  the  inmates  of  our 
Federal  institutions;  also,  in  one  of  the 
Federal  pri-sons  the  prisoners  have  pur- 
chased through  January  of  tkis  year  a 
total  of  $74,325  in  War  bonds.  Although 
deprived  of  their  freedom  for  some  in- 
fraction of  the  law,  these  men  so  highly 
prize  the  democratic  tradition  of  freedom 
that  they  are  doing  their  part  to  help 
preserve  it  throughout  the  world. 

I  give  you  this  information,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  gentlemen,  not  .simply  to 
let  you  know  how  far  reaching  has  been 
the  effect  of  this  war  but  also  to  give  due 
credit  to  ttie  men  who.  though  locked 
behind  walls,  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
do  their  part  in  preserving  the  country 
we  love  .so  dearly.  These  men  who  have 
lost  their  freedom  appreciate  better  than 
most  of  us  the  preciousne.ss  of  that  free- 
dom. B.'tter  it  is  to  toil  as  a  prisoner 
in  America  than  be  the  richly  outfitted 
sycophant  of  Hitler. 

This  same  spirit  has  also  pervaded 
many  of  the  State  institutions.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  cooperat- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  a  program 
under  the  War  Production  Board, 
whereby  State  prisoners  may  also  pro- 
duce for  war  needs,  and  already  a  score 
of  State  prisons  are  working  on  articles 
sorely  needed  by  the  armed  services.  In 
this  way  the  contributions  being  made 


by  Federal  prisoners  may  be  extended 
many  times  throughout  the  48  States. 
The  possibilities  of  harnessing  a  poten- 
tial manpower  of  over  100,000  State 
prisoners  in  the  production  of  textiles, 
metal  and  wood  products,  and  other  ar- 
ticles needed  to  maintain  our  gigantic 
Army  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  Bureau  has.  however,  not  merely 
confined  itself  to  activities  connected 
with  industries,  farms,  and  other  pro- 
grams within  the  confines  of  Institutions. 
It  has  been  definitely  a  philosophy  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pri.sons  for  10 
years  that  one  of  its  main  objectives  was 
to  prepare  men  and  women  for  release 
into  society,  trained  to  meet  the  needs 
of  .society.  To  this  end,  a  program  of 
vocational  training  and  employment 
placement  has  been  developed  in  Federal 
pri.sons  with  special  reference  to  war 
Industries.  Training  In  essential  skills 
such  as  machine  shop  practice,  welding, 
foundry  work,  aviation  engine  me- 
chanics, and  other  practical  lines  has 
been  established  and  many  hundreds  of 
inmates  are  now  enrolled  in  such  tiain- 
Ing.  During  the  past  year  over  200  of 
these  trained  inmates  have  been  placed 
in  Jobs  on  release  from  Federal  institu- 
tions, where  they  are  becoming  useful, 
self-supporting,  and  productive  mem- 
bers of  society. 

One    of    the    Interesting    phenomena 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  constructive 
handling  of  men  in  our  prisons  has  been 
the  enthusiasm   which   prisoners   have 
displayed  for  enlistment  in  the  armed 
forces.    Here  again  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Pri.sons  has  been  alert  to  the  possibili- 
ties inherent  in  potential  recruits  for  the 
land  and  naval  forces.     For  2  years  every 
violator  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  who 
has  been  sent  to  prison  has  been  care- 
fully examined  to  determine  whether  he 
might  be  more  useful  as  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  than  as  a  prisoner.    To  date 
approximately  150  such  violators  have 
been    released    for    induction    into    the 
Army,  and  an  additional  50  or  60  have 
been  .sent  into  some  form  of  public  serv- 
ice under  the  provisions  of  a  special  or- 
der permitting  the  parole  of  such  prison- 
ers if  they  are  found  to  be  eligible  and 
qualified    for   either   military   or   public 
service. 

Similarly,   with   men   who  have  been 
convicted  of  other  crimes  which  do  not 
disqualify  them  for  military  service,  un- 
der a  program  approved  by  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  all  Federal  prisoners 
are  now  being  examined  as  to  their  eli- 
gibility for  military  service.    Special  se- 
lective-service boards  attached  to  Fed- 
eral institutions  are  being  established  to 
cla.ssify    such    eligibles    as    are    found 
worthy  to  see  that  they  are  inducted  into 
the  Army.     The  order  .setting  up  these 
boards,  which  has  just  been  Issued  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  applies  not 
only  to  Federal  institutions  but  may  be 
extended  to  any  of  the  State  penal  or 
correctional    institutions.      Again,    the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  not  re- 
tained for  itself  alone  the  advantages  of 
a  broad  and  far-seeing  policy  but  has 
been    instrumental   in   seeing   that   the 
fruits  may  be  extended  to  the  States  as 
well. 
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edge    of    each    otiier's    hlctory    and    culture. 
Tnt*-critv    and    imagination,    however,    must 
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The  thln^  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  in  the  nature  of  service  over  and 
above  the  usual  routine  of  caring  for 
criminals  convicted  of  the  violationa  of 
the  law.  There  have  been  times  when 
the  maintenance  and  custody  of  nearly 
20.000  such  prisoners  have  seemed  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
propriations for  personnel  and  mainte- 
nance. 

At  the  present  time,  while  ordinary 
crimes  naturally  decline,  crimes  which 
arise  out  of  the  present  emergency 
furnish  a  host  of  tmusual  problems  which 
tax  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  officials 
cmt  of  the  ordinary.  While  State  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  may  be  en- 
Joying  a  period  of  comparaUve  relaxa- 
tion due  to  the  decline  In  ordinary  of- 
fenses. Federal  institutions  are  faced 
with  whole  new  set«  of  problems  due  to 
wartime  offenders. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  the 
custodian  of  all  those  convicted  of  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  treason,  violation  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  and  other  rpar- 
time  legislation.  While  fortunately  we 
have  not  had  a  large  number  of  persons 
convicted  of  espionage  or  sabotage,  those 
few  who  have  been  convicted  furnish  a 
peculiarly  difficult  problem  because  of 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  their  cases. 
Violations  of  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
while  few  in  comparison  to  the  total 
number  of  men  inducted,  far  less  than  l 
percent,  have  nevertheless  included  sev- 
eral thousand  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
present  a  very  nice  problem  peculiar  to 
wartimes. 

While  the  law  has  provided  for  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  for  consci- 
entious or  religious  reasons  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  military  service,  there  are  al- 
ways a  few  extj-emists  who  even  these 
provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  will 
not  satisfy.    Such  extremists  ordinarily 
land  in  prison,  and  we  have  had  approxi- 
mately 1.500  such  convictions  of  wliom 
approximately  1.000  are  stUl  in  prison. 
These   persons  are   people   of   extreme 
individualistic  points  of  view.    They  do 
not  easily  adapt  themselves  to  institu- 
tional routine.    Many  of  them  are  highly 
educated  and  ordinarily  useful  members 
of  society,  quite  different  from  the  usual 
run  of  prisoners.     To  handle  these  men 
with  patience  and  understanding  and  to 
avoid  the  unfortunate  effects  of  intoler- 
ance and  prejudice  in  such  cases  re- 
quires a  high  type  of  personnel  and  pro- 
gram.    To  date,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice under  the  able  and  understanding 
leadership  of  Attorney  General  Biddle 
has  met  this  problem  to  the  satisfaction 
not  only  of  the  general  public  but  also 
of  that  small  portion  of  our  citizenry 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  these  violators. 
This  is  no  mean  achievement  and  is  one 
which  I  believe  deserves  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  of  us  who  know  how  difficult 
such    extremists   may    prove   in    public 
affairs. 

In  a  world  where  prisons  In  certain 
countries  are  a  synonym  for  brutality, 
suppression,  and  even  annihilation  it  is 
a  noUble  mark  of  faith  in  democracy 
that  Federal  prisons  offer  to  their  in- 
mates opportunity  for  self-development, 
a  chance  to  participate  in  the  needs  of 
the  outside  world,  training  to  meet  that 
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world  on  a  self-respecting  basis,  and 
hope  for  the  future.  To  most  of  us,  a 
prison  Is  a  strange  and  remote  place. 
Let  us  hope  that  none  of  us  will  ever  ex- 
perience what  it  means  to  be  confined  'n 
one.  Although  I  and  other  members  of 
our  subcommittee  have  made  it  our  busi- 
ness to  Inspect  these  Institutions  and  see 
for  oiu^elves  how  the  money  we  appro- 
priate has  been  expended,  few  others 
visit  them.  Yet,  if  it  be  true  that  prisons 
reflect  the  culture  of  a  people  by  mirror- 
ing the  manner  in  which  a  people  care 
for  the  least  of  its  citizens  and  indicate 
what  it  is  prepared  to  do  and  Is  doing  In 
far  greater  measure  for  the  bulk  of  its 
people,  we  can,  though  they  may  n^er 
affect  our  lives  personally,  be  glad  that 
we  have  here  In  America  an  institution 
such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
which  repreaenU  the  tnie  principles  of 
democracy. 


Mbc.  CIuaBf  Kai-skeL'i  Spceck  at 
Chicago 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  irZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUaS  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  at 
the  Chicago  Stadium,  Chicago.  111.,  Mon- 
day. March  22,  1M3: 

On  my  way  to  this  great  and  populous  city, 
one  of  the  thougbta  which  occurretl  to  my 
mind  and  kept  tune  to  the  rhythm  at  the 
roUlng  wheels  of  my  train  was  the  modem 
miracle  of  what  Is  now  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  recollected,  too,  chronicles  In  American 
history  that  I  learned  In  my  school  days 
When  your  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  from  the 
Mayflower,  America  was  one  vast  continent  of 
wilderness.  As  long  ago  as  -vhen  German- 
town.  Pa.,  was  first  settled.  Pastorlous  wrote 
that  the  settlers'  cry  was,  "Nothing  Irut  end- 
less forests."  Today  all  those  areas  are 
amongst  the  most  highly  developed  anC  In- 
dustrialized centers  of  this  coimtry. 

Most  of  your  forbears.  In  coming  to 
America,  soiight  freedom  from  the  Irritating 
restrictions  of  an  Irresponslbie  government  of 
a  despot.  They  agreed  tliat  they  would  govern 
themselves  In  accordance  with  a  compact 
which  they  signed  to  "submit  to  such  govern- 
ment and  governors  as  they  should  by  com- 
mon consent  agree  to  make  and  choose." 

Such  was  the  unostentatious  and  unpre- 
tenUous  surt  of  this  country.  These  men.  I 
venture  to  say,  scarce  dared  to  dream  that 
they  were  layUig  the  foundaUons  of  a  great 
democracy  which  InevlUbly  came  into  being 
becaiise  of  the  sound  common-sense  fimda- 
mentals  they  had  Incorporated  in  their  com- 
pact. Nor,  In  all  probability,  had  they  any 
conception  then  of  the  Influence  that  America 
would  one  day  wield  on  the  iestlny  of  man- 
kind In  all  paru  of  the  world.  They  confined 
themselves  to  the  simple  and  outright  pledge 
to  abide  by  the  common  wUl  combi-  ed  with 
the  firm  faith  that  right  Is  might.  Thus,  the 
unmitigated  strength  of  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact lies  in  the  fact  Uuit  it  was  i>ot  a  theory. 


but  a  practkaa  tastrument  crcdved  for  •  prac- 
icml  ptupoM.  In  the  words  of  the  Reverend 
Hooker,  in  his  tamoua  atrmon  on  the  funda- 
mantals  of  fovemment,  "ths  foundation  of 
autbority  Is  law  firstly  in  ttw  free  eonaent 
of  the  peopU."  Later  John  Wlae,  also  a 
minister,  but  aoo  o*  an  indentured  slave. 
wrUtag  in  Maanchuaetts.  suted  that  "gov- 
ernment la  baaed  on  human  free  compacts. " 
But  the  compacts  did  not  go  beyond  tlM 
Immediate  pbyalcal  realm  of  the  aettiementa. 
Hlatory  substantiates  our  view  that  the  flrat 
settlers  In  America  did  not  think  at  them- 
selves as  a  nation. 

They  called  themMlves  New  Snglanden, 
Virginians,  or  Pennaylvanhms.  T!^  wera 
merely  groups  c*  people  with  MeatffaM  wlHs, 
Indomitable  energy,  and  unoonqocrable  spirit 
acattered  under  18  different  govemmenta. 

As  time  rolled  on,  nieh  limited  Itmruments 
as  the  Mayflower  Compact,  the  rundamental 
Order    of     Oocmeettmt,     and     innumerable 
church  eovenante  and  frontier  agreemenie, 
which   varlotM   groups   had   contributed   as 
practicable  and  workable,  found  their  crys- 
tallization In  th«  Declaraticn  of   Independ- 
ence.    So  long  as  the  torch  of  liberty  shines 
with  effulgence.  manUnd  will  cbertih  JefTcr- 
son's   immortal    words,    vibrant    with    vigor, 
that  "we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self -evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal."     Yet  dlffl- 
culty  upon  difficulty  accumulated  and  chal- 
lenged  the   young   fledgling   Republic  even 
after  ComwaUls  met  his  defeat  at  Torktown. 
The  many  different  groups  widely  scattered 
and  with  varied  local  Interests  In  these  States 
could  eartly  have  fallen  Into  such  serious  dis- 
sension   amongst    themselves    that    anarchy 
would  have  resulted  had  It  not  been  that  a 
common   denominator   fused   them    together 
Into  one  great  whole— a  common  denominator 
which  I  would  eaU  the  wholesome  American 
national    fiber.     For.    aside   from    the    souls 
mute  from  tlmorousneas.  the  diversification 
of  minds  was  truly  sincere  and  honeet.     If 
memory  serves  me  right,  Hamilton  brid  to  the 
theory  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  at  the 
nation  should  be  the  duty  and  occupaUon  of 
the  comparative  few,  whereas  Jefferson  be- 
lieved that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
should  be  given  equal  Initial  opportunities. 
Tb  those  obsessed  by  hard  end  fast  rules  of 
logic,  these  seemed  two  diametrical  oonvlc- 
ttons  which,  at  the  time,  appeared  IrreconcU- 
aNe.    Yet.  as  I  see  It,  the  present  American 
society  Is  actually  the  very  evtHvement  of  a 
happy  culmination  of  Hamilton's  and  Jeffer- 
son's Ideals  forged  Into  one.     The  seemingly 
repellant  opposites  have  produced  an  epochal 
synthesis,   for   the  fundaments   of    supreme 
reason  In  man,  for  the  moet  part,  enjoin  the 
must  and  forbid  the  contrary. 

Some  of  your  Presidents,  like  Jackson  and 
Lincoln,  came  from  the  backwoods — ^prrxl- 
ucts  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  greatest  Em- 
perors of  China  alao  came  from  peasant  stock. 
Both  our  peoples  have  been  fortunate  enough 
not  to  decry  poverty.  Though  our  two  coun- 
tries have  widely  varied  backgrounds,  his- 
tories, cultures,  and  traditions,  both  recognize 
the  Inherent  ability  of  the  Individual  as  an 
Individual  with  powers  to  sway,  to  contribute 
to.  and  to  help  mold,  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 
China's  dvU-servlce  system  and  the  op- 
portunities thereby  offered  to  those  who 
strive  for  achievement  are  not  wanting.  The 
land  where  "the  barefoot  boy  with  cheeks 
of  tan"  may  become  the  highest  executive 
also  declaims  that  here  Indeed  a  man  may 
become  what  he  wills  himself  to  l>e. 

With  firmness  and  perseverance.  I  stress 
again,  that  to  Insure  future  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  all  peoples,  war.  that  acme  of 
human  folly,  ahould  not  be  permitted  to 
recur.  Only  with  concerted  vigilance  and 
action  by  the  United  Nations,  and.  later, 
by  others  who  will  have  gained  the  wisdom 
of  adhering  to  the  princifries  of  live  and 
let  live,  would  this  world  be  rendered  per- 
durable for  peace. 
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lowing     letter    and     article    by    Joseph   l        Early  in  1©42.  I  began  pleading  for  a  con-    I   Senate  resolution.     Precious  months  passed. 
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We  are  all  aware  that  organized  effort 
iB  nothing  new  In  ancient  Greece  there 
wa:;  the  conffderacy  of  Delos.  Coming 
nearer  to  the  modern  age.  there  was  the 
Congress  ot  Vienna  Then.  In  our  own  time, 
emerged  the  L«'ague  of  Nations.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  failures  of  these  efforts  are 
not  far  to  seek.  The  Greek  confederacy 
sought  to  combine  the  Hellenic  States 
Bgainf:t  Persia,  but  they  soon  forgot  the  pur- 
pose of  their  aim  and  fell  to  bickering 
«mun^st  themiselves.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  meant  no  more  than  the  hegemony 
of  the  Austria  that  Metternlch  conceived. 
The  mam  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  League 
of  Nations  had  its  root  In  the  narrowness 
of  vlslun  of  those  by  whom  It  was  created, 
and.  being  recent,  will  be  adjudged  by  pos- 
terity. 

Inherently,  the  weakness  In  each  of  the 
defunct  united  efforts  was  that  it  played  an 
old  gi'.me — the  game  of  Jealously,  self -seek- 
ing, and  petty  distrust,  offn  euphemisti- 
cally misinterpreted  as  the  balance  of  power. 
Assuredly,  the  League  of  Nations  proved  to 
be  an  improvement  on  the  others,  but  the 
chlnK  In  Its  armor  became  apparent  because 
It  concerned  Itself  mainly  with  the  Incon- 
•on.inl  policies  of  a  few  natlcjns.  The  fis- 
sures and  flaws  In  the  League  Covenant  re- 
vealed themselves  only  under  stress,  for  the 
Inadequacies  did  not  apiiear  In  times  of 
peace  and  calm  But.  under  the  gathering 
momentum  of  the  tempest,  the  structure 
could  not  withstand  Uie  tension  of  the 
Impact. 

That  no  allnement  of  nations  In  the  past 
had  boen  found  successful  does  not  Invali- 
date the  possibility  and  the  necessity  for 
concerted  effort  Nor.  for  that  matter,  do 
they  preclude  the  wisdom  of  our  continued 
cooperation  when  victory  Is  won  in  the  active 
maintenance  of  peace  against  future  collu- 
sion   of   rapacious    powers. 

In  thiS  connection  we  must  take  heed  from 
Chinas  painful  experience  Manchuria  In 
1931  portrays  a  lesson  which  should  be  In- 
delibly Imprinted  on  our  minds,  that  docu- 
ments in  themselves  affixed  with  Imposing- 
looking  and  important  seals  are  mere  fools- 
caps: Just  as  a  robot  In  Itself  without  the 
breath  of  life  remains  Inanimate.  The  good 
faith  and  responsibilities  of  the  signatories 
of  a  pact  must  extend  beyond  mere  compli- 
ance with  the  letter  of  the  text.  Neither  can 
peace  be  pursued  by  warping  the  truth  and 
finding  comfort  In  the  fact  that  the  Infeasl- 
blllty  of  Joint  duty  in  chastisement  means 
no  chastisement  at  all.  Had  wise  counsel 
prevailed  In  the  Manchurian  Incident,  and 
had  aggression  been  cauterized  at  Its  source, 
tixlay  the  whole  world  would  no*  be  travailed 
by  the  holocaust  of  war. 

But  the  self-righteous,  perhaps,  would  seek 
to  Justify  their  lethargy  by  the  reply  that 
hindsight  iL  easy,  foresight  difficult  What 
higher  tribute  than  this  could  t>e  paid  to  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  foresaw  the  Inevitable 
Implications  from  the  shadows  cast  before 
the  tragic  events?  What  more  conclusive 
proof  Is  needed  than  that  theirs  were  warning 
voices  which  echoed  small  and  still  across  the 
vast  wilderness  of  Indifference  and  nescience? 
Should  we  In  the  future  allow  ourselves  to 
sink  again  Into  the  morass  of  realization  only 
by  hindsight,  and  place  foresight  beyond  the 
pale  of  man's  rationale?  This  we  must  ulti- 
mately, nay,  immediately,  ask  ourselves. 

S  )me  minds  reveal  their  claim  to  Intellec- 
tual capacities  by  erecting  barriers  to  the 
closer  ciKjperatlon  of  peoples  alter  this  war. 
It  Is.  no'wlth.'^tandlng.  true  that  the  culture 
of  a  nation  Is  {jecullarly  its  own  and  that  un- 
less what  Is  borrowed  become*  part  of  the 
skein  of  pattern  of  our  dally  life,  it  will  bear 
the  harsh  lines  of  foreign  matters  Six  years 
of  war  and  suffering  in  China  speak  more 
eloquently  than  ware's  that  we  deem  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  own  culture  subservient  to 
the  maintenance  of  world  civilization  Pre- 
cisely because  we  refuse  to  be  content  with 
our  culture  as  a  separate  entity   we  In  China 


are  flghllng  to  help  build  the  mosaic  of  world 
civilization,   the    perpetuation   of   mankinds 
common  and  pledged  principles  which  can- 
not be  subverted  or  surrendered— no  matter    | 
how  painful  they  may  seem  for  a  time,  , 

We  In  China  stand  firm  In  the  belief  that    . 
those  principles  are  Inborn,  and  that,  so  long 
as   men    live    and    progress,    those    principles 
cannot  be  compromised. 

We  should  support  the  four  freedoms  which 
epitomize  all  that  we  want.  We  should  also 
support  the  men  who  fathered  the  Atlantic  ; 
Charter,  for  we  believe  that  their  purpose  was 
not  to  tantalize  the  sorely  tried  and  stanch 
peoples  fighting  agaln.st  violence  nor  wa.s  It 
prompted  by  the  necessity  to  meet  the  dire 
needs  of  the  moment,  but  because  they  were 
convinced  that  a  better  world  based  on  those 
universal  principles  must  come  into  being. 
i  It  Is  the  easier  th'ng  to  court  popular  ap- 
probation of  one's  countrymen:  It  Is  the  hard- 
er thing  to  act  and  speak  according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  conscience,  especially  when 
conscience  tells  one  that  to  prevent  future 
destruction  and  carnage,  one  must  think  not 
only  In  terms  of  the  good  of  one's  own  coun- 
try, but  in  term.s  of  the  good  of  other  people's. 

China  realizes  that  her  building  a  great 
wall  to  l.'olate  herself  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  mis- 
take, and  today  those  men  who  were  respon- 
sible for  erecting  this  barrier  are  pointed  out 
to  every  Chinese  school  child  as  examples  of 
mental  myoplcs  who  saw  only  the  expediency 
Of  temporary  solutions.  Their  names  will  go 
down  m   infamy 

How  may  we  find  a  true  basis  for  coexist- 
ence and  cooperation  to  cement  better  under- 
standing between  nations  and  between 
peoples?  Good  wUI  and  desire  for  coopera- 
tion will  do  as  a  starting  point,  but  left  to 
themselves,    they    will    make    little    headway. 

Your  sense  of  the  aesthetic  In  appreciating 
the  artistry  of  Chinese  craftsmanship,  your 
praise  of  the  fragility  of  eggshell  porcelain, 
and  our  admiration  for  your  Intricate  ma- 
chinery and  our  approbation  of  your  suspen- 
sion bridges  should  not  be  construed  to  mean 
that  complete  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  our  two  peoples  or  their  greatness  Is  tbe 
logical  deduction 

Perhaps  I  may  pause  here  to  give  you  an 
llltistratlon  of  what  I  mean.  To  understand 
music  In  the  true  sense  of  appreciation,  one 
must  know  the  rudiments  of  theory  and  har- 
mony, the  sequence  of  concord,  the  atonal  I  ty 
of  discord,  the  characteristics  differing  major 
from  minor  melodies,  and  something  about 
the  life  and  motives  of  the  composer  when  he 
set  down  the  composition 

All  these  tend  to  convey  a  true  understand- 
ing of  music,  for  much  aa  cognoscence  is  all- 
desirable,  yet  Intelligent  appreciation,  too, 
has  its  unerring  merits.  Were  It  otherwise, 
a  symphony  would  merely  be  a  mass  of  sounds 
devoid  of  cadence  and  beauty. 

I  may  go  a  little  further  and  tell  you  some- 
thing of  my  own  experience  As  you  prob- 
ably know.  I  came  to  America  when  I  was  a 
child  and  returned  to  my  native  land  after  I 
had  finished  college  10  years  later.  Upon  my 
return  homt .  the  (^lan  of  youth  made  me 
eager  to  contribute  my  service  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  my  country.  To  my  surprise,  my  par- 
ents Insisted  that  as  I  had  been  away  for 
so  long.  I  should  spend  my  time  studying 
Chlne'e  history  and  llterfture.  They  pointed 
out  that  until  1  learned  more  of  the  history 
and  culture  of  my  people.  I  could  net  un- 
derstand the  Intricacies  of  China's  problems, 
and  that  In  whatever  field  I  wished  to  direct 
my  efforts  and  whatever  contributions  I  hoped 
to  make,  would  be  consistently  nulUQed  by 
lack  of  comprehension  of  the  basic  structure 
and  needs  of  Chinese  society      In  sulasequent 

years,  and  especially  during  these  war  years 
when  I  have  worked  so  closely  with  every 
section  of  our  people,  I  have  realized  to  the 
full  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  this  counsel 
I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  to  you  the 
importance  of  fostering  better  understand- 
ing between  our  two  peoples  through  knowl- 


edge of  each  other's  hlctory  and  culture. 
Integrity  and  imagination,  however,  must 
also  play  their  part.  Invariably  the  great 
spirits  in  human  relationships  have  honesty 
and  imagination— honesty  In  appraising 
themselves,  first,  as  they  see  themselves:  sec- 
ond, as  they  think  others  see  them;  and 
third,  the  imagination  to  place  themselves 
In  others'  pcsttions  while  appraising  them- 
selves. The  first  two  being  subjective,  can- 
not be  all-sufncing:  the  third,  an  objective 
approach  Is  needed  to  complete  the  picture 
1  mentioned  that  ycur  forebears  clui^:  to 
the  faith  that  their  experiment  of  abiding  by 
the  common  will  would  work,  and  that  their 
Ideals  of  a  government  for  the  people,  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  people,  would  Anally  pre- 
vail Let  u.s  remember,  however,  that  before 
America  grew  to  t>e  the  present  great  democ- 
racy, dissensions,  secessions,  and  civil  war 
cleaved  the  Nation  and  almost  rent  asunder 
the  national  fabric  beyond  repair 

But  today  there  are  peoples  and  nations 
who  are  yet  bent  on  trampling  underfoot  the 
Inalienable  rights  and  dignity  of  men.  Tliey 
have  not  the  eyes  to  see  that  over  the  blue 
horizon,  beyond  the  smoky  ruins  following 
in  the  wake  of  bursting  bombs,  there  Is  a 
vision  of  a  new  world — a  world  fovinded  on 
practiced  Jtistlce  and  equality  for  all  man- 
kind. The  following  anecdote  may  help  us 
to  understand  the  power  of  faith: 

When  Confucltis  was  on  his  '^•ay  to  re- 
turn to  the  kingdom  of  Lu  from  the  king- 
dom of  Wei,  he  and  his  party  rested  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  Below  was  a  waterfall  of 
several  hundred  feet.  On  the  opposite  bank 
a  man  started  to  swim  across  the  river. 
Confucius  sent  a  disciple  to  stop  him:  "Can- 
not j-ou  see  that  here  Is  a  waterfall  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  with  miles  of  whirlpools 
beneath  it  where  not  even  fish  or  turtles  can 
live?"  The  man  replied,  "Do  not  mind  me"; 
and  quickly  swam  across  In  astonishment 
Confucius  asked  him,  "What  aklU  or  magic 
do  you  possess  so  that  you  can  Jump  Into 
this  whirlpool  and  come  out  safe?"  The 
man  replied,  "When  I  plunge  into  the  river, 
I  have  faith  in  myself  When  I  swim  In  the 
current,  I  keep  my  faith  in  the  water.  My 
faith  protects  me  In  the  current  and  I  do 
not  think  about  myself." 

Turning  to  his  disciples.  Confucius  said, 
"If  a  man  can  swim  across  such  a  river 
through  faith,  what  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  having  faith  in  man?" 

To  translate,  however,  faith  Into  reality, 
you  and  I  must  recapture  faith  in  our  fel- 
low men  In  the  spirit  of  your  pioneer  fathers 
who  forged  in  the  van  of  the  movement 
westward  and  forward  In  cutting  acrass 
the  wilderness  and  endless  forests  We 
should  march  onward  with  stanch  hearts 
and  steadfast  will  In  the  cultivation  of  what 
William  James  calls  tough-mlndedness — 
tough-mlndedness  while  searching  for  recti- 
tude and  truth  in  the  triumph  of  a  Just  and 
permanent  peace. 

Let  us  then  together  resolve  to  keep  on 
fighting  In  the  faith  that  our  vision  Is  worth 
preserving  and  can  be  preserved  For  is  it 
not  true  that  faith  Is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen? 


Army  Air  Corps  Crasbei,  Lives  at  Stake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing   letter    and    article    by    Joseph 
Leib: 

Washington.  D.  C,  April  4,  1943. 
Hon  James  H  Mouhsoh, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congbcssman:  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  statement  which  I  have  drawn 
up  In  connection  with  the  Army  Air  Corps 
crashes  which  I  believe  will  be  of  material 
benefit  to  the  war  effort  if  same  Is  placed  In 
the  Concbissional  Recoro. 

I  have  noted  from  your  actions  up  here 
that  you  are  indepxendent  in  thought  and 
■eem  to  be  doing  everything  possible  to  aid 
In  the  war  effort.  I  therefore  think  it  will 
be  helping  the  war  effort  Immensely  if  you 
will  have  this  placed   in  the  Rbcord. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  earlleBt 
convenience 

Sincerely  youra, 

Joseph  Leib. 

Abmt  Am  Corps  Crashes — Lives  at  Stake 

Could  It  be  possible  that  some  United 
States  Army  ofQclals  are  attempting  to  de- 
ceive the  American  people  in  the  sole  hope 
of  protecting  themselves  from  public  Indig- 
nation? 

This  question  Is  asked,  regretfully.  We  are 
at  war.  We  must  weigh  our  words.  Yet,  can 
we  afford  to  sit  by  idly  and  allow  Incompetent, 
plundering,  and  careless  ofBclals  to  humbug 
and  deprive  the  American  people  of  the  uue 
facts? 

This  criticism  la  made  relative  to  the  ap- 
palling number  of  crashes  by  Army  and  Navy 
flyers  In  this  country. 

Many  of  our  finest  youths  have  resp>onded 
to  the  call  to  arms  and  are  wllllnK  to  make 
any  Bacrifice  to  preserve  the  ideals  this  Re- 
public embodies.  But  they  should  not  be 
killed  in  airplane  crashes  caused  by  me- 
chanical deflcienrles.  and  poor  equipment, 
and  so  forth.  OeneraUy  these  accidents  hap- 
pen to  men  who  are  already  commissioned 
pilots  and  are  extremely  valuable.  Physically 
speaking  they  cannot  be  replaced  in  less  than 
a  year  nor  at  a  cost  of  less  than  •10.000. 
More  than  this  their  lives  can  never  be  re- 
placed in  the  hearts  of  every  American. 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  there  has 
been  a  demand  for  a  sincere  Congressional 
Investigation  of  these  numeroiis  cra&hes. 
The  history  of  Army  attempts  to  prevent 
Euch  an  Investigation  Is  revolting.  WhJat  have 
they  to  cover  up?  Why  have  they  resorted 
to  every  conceivable  device  In  their  attempt 
to  obviate  such  a  congressional  study?  Are 
these  Army  ofBclals  of  the  opinion  tnat  Con- 
gress does  net  know  Its  responsibility  in 
time  of  war? 

On  March  23.  1943,  the  Senate  War  Investi- 
gating Committee  announced  that  they  hold 
reports  that  30  percent  of  war-plane  crashes 
were  due  to  defective  engines,  and  that  they 
were  fearful  that  defective  engines  were  be- 
ing passed  through  assembly  lines.  This 
startling  declaration  came  on  the  heels  of 
Senate  disclosure  that  defective  steel  plates 
were  being  furnished  to  shipbuilding  con- 
cerns which  have  caused  a  number  of  vessels 
to  crack  in  two. 

But  on  April  1,  Army  air  ofBclals  rushes 
Into  print  to  declare  that  material  failure 
caused  only  14  percent  of  plane  crashes. 

There  Is  a  great  discrepancy  in  these 
figures  Why  should  the  Truman  Com- 
mittee publish  statistics  that  are  contra- 
dictory to  these  of  the  War  Department? 
Who  is  telling  the  truth?  Incidentally,  these 
almost  identical  War  Department  figures  were 
used  D3ore  than  a  year  ago  by  tbe  Army  in 
their  then  attempt  to  kUl  oft  the  pending 
Investigation 

It  seemr,  according  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, that  these  crash  figures  never  change. 
Why? 

Here  is  the  complete  story  of  the  accident 
Investigation  to  date: 


Early  In  1642.  I  t>egan  pleading  for  a  con- 
gressional study  of  these  numerous  crashes. 
I  appeared  l)efore  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  and  presented  some  startling 
documentary  evidence.  Some  months  later 
(March  30)  Chairman  Robert  R  Reynolds,  of 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  or- 
dered the  Introduction  of  Senate  Resolution 
234  to  authorize  a  thorough  investigation  of 
plane  crashes.  This  decision  had  been  pre- 
viously announced  in  the  press  as  follows: 

[From  New  York  PM  of  February  15.  1942] 

"Sebvice  Air  Crashes  To  Bk  Investigated 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Febrtiary  14.— The 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  has  ordered 
an  Investigation  of  reports  of  an  alarming 
increase  In  the  number  of  military  plane 
crashes 

"Chairman  Robert  Reynolds  (Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina)  appointed  Senator  Harley 
M.  KiLGOHE  (Democrat,  of  Wej'  Virginia)  to 
make  the  investigation  after  the  committee's 
attention  had  been  called  to  scattered  press 
reports  on  Individual  crashes  indicating  more 
than  100  planes  and  800  lives  were  lost  be- 
tween September  9  and  January  25. 

"The  compilation  of  press  reports  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  Joseph  Leib,  an 
lndep>endent  Washington  researcher,  who  told 
the  committee  that  "there  Is  a  strong  belief 
that  sabotage  Is  the  cause  of  many  of  these 
crashes.' 

"Lelb's  compilation,  which,  he  emphasized, 
was  not  complete.  Included  crashes  of  all 
types  of  planes — trainers,  pursuit  planes,  and 
bombers.  Most  of  the  crashes  apparently  In- 
volved big  ships.  Types  of  planes  were  not 
given  In  every  case,  but  49  were  listed  as 
bombers. 

"Leib  also  called  the  committee's  attention 
to  testimony  by  Rear  Admiral  John  H.  Towers 
before  the  Hotise  Appropriations  Committee 
that  the  Navy  lost  an  average  of  25  planes  a 
month  In  crashes  during  1941." 

Five  weeks  later  the  Army  Air  Corps  got 
busy  and  made  public  the  fact  that  It  was 
setting  up  an  accident-prevention  bureau. 
Story  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  of  April  23.  1942] 
"Army  Adopts  Plan  To  Rkduck  Plane  Tolls 

"Washingtoh.  D.  C,  April  23.— To  safeguard 
Inexperienced  flying  personnel  the  Army  Air 
Corps  today  initiated  a  broad  program  of 
safety  meastires  designed  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  number  of  air  accidents  arising 
from  human  failure.  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  R.  Har- 
ris, of  the  All  Corps,  was  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Stimson  to  the  post  of  Director 
of  Flying  Safety  to  execute  the  program,  which 
calls  for  immediate  establishment  of  20  field 
area  headquarters  to  examine  causes  of  all 
flying  accidents  and  coordinate  the  findings  " 

(Note  that  the  above  announcement  stated 
that  a  "broad  program  of  safety  measures" 
were  being  "designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  number  of  air  accidents  arising  from  hu- 
man failure." 

Now.  around  the  same  period  the  Air  Corps 
Safety  Section  stated  (the  story  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  April  17. 1942,  Associated 
Press)  that  19 S  percent  of  Army  aircraft  acci- 
dents were  caused  by  human  errors  and  that 
13.9  percent  were  caused  by  failure  of  ma- 
terials. 

A  year  later  the  same  Air  Corps  agency  re- 
vealed (article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  April  1,  1943,  United  Press)  that 
78.7  percent  of  accidents  were  caused  by  per- 
sonnel error  and  14.5  percent  by  material 
failure. 

In  other  words,  over  a  period  of  1  year  the 
Air  Corps  Safety  Section  has  been  able  to  re- 
duce these  accidents  due  to  human  errors 
only  1  percent  and  that  nxaterial  failure  came 
up  1  percent. 

There  is  something  ominous  about  these 
War  Department  figures  ) 

In  tbe  meantime  the  War  Department  used 
political  pressure  In  the  hope  of  kUling  the 


Senate  resolution.  Precious  months  passed, 
nothing  was  done,  and  the  resolution  gath- 
ered dust. 

On  Septemt>er  25.  1942.  Senator  Styles 
BaiDCis  placed  lu  the  Congressional  Record 
u  petition  from  me  reurging  an  investigation 
of  the  matter  and  demanded  that  Congress 
act  on  the  resolution. 

But  the  War  Department  refused  to  allow 
the  Military  Conunlttee  to  bvidge.  Finally, 
Senator  Harley  M  Kilgore.  on  Octot>er  13. 
took  the  floor  to  present  a  Military  Com- 
mittee statement  whitewashing  the  entire 
matter.  The  closing  sentence  of  that  exon- 
eration read : 

"We  were  further  convinced  on  evidence 
presented  that  in  no  accidents  has  there  l)een 
proven  evidence  of  sabotage." 

That  statement  was  preposterous.  Sab« 
otage  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  after  the 
act  has  been  committed.  When  a  plane 
crashes  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  to  a 
ship  whereby  acts  of  sabotage  can  be  studied 
or  detected. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  worthy  to  note  that, 
as  of  today,  tliere  are  over  60  cases  where 
persons  have  been  seized  while  sabotaging 
airships  In  plane  factories.  Together  with 
this,  German  spies  have  been  caught  with 
confidential  information  concerning  our 
bombing  planes,  etc.  How  did  these  enemies 
get  hold  of  this  daU? 

Likewise  worthy  of  consideration  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
18  forbidden  to  look  into  these  plane  crashes. 
The  following  letter  speaks  for  Itself: 

FxDCBAL  Bureau  or  Investigation, 
United  States  Department  or  Jl'stice, 
Washington,  D.  C.  September  16. 1942, 
Mr.  Joseph  Lkzb, 

National  Press  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leib:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  re« 
ceipt  of  your  letter  of  September  5,  1942. 

Please  be  advised  that  under  existing  agree- 
ments  between  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  sabotage  inves- 
tigations involving  Army  and  Na\'y  person- 
nel, equipment,  or  facilities  are  not  con- 
ducted by  this  Bureau.  Such  investigations 
come  within  the  Investigative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  In  view  of  this 
agreement,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you 
any  advice  concerning  sabotage  investigations 
Involving  military  airplanes  or  other  Army  or 
Navy  equipment 

Forwarded  herewith  are  the  three  enclo- 
sures sent  with  your  letter  which  you  re- 
quested to  be  returned  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Edgar  Hoover, 

Direcfor. 

Why  la  such  a  procedure  tolerated?  Why 
is  there  so  much  jealousy  and  divided  author- 
ity in  the  Government  departmenu? 

Some  months  ago,  the  proadministration 
Chicago  Sun,  on  October  30,  1942.  criticized 
the  War  Department,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  Belated  Admission,"  relative  to  the  ccl- 
Uslon  of  an  Army  bomber  and  an  American 
Airlines  transport  plane,  at  which  time  the 
Army  Air  Forces  hesitated  to  disclose  the 
cause  of  the  wreck.    Said  the  editorial: 

"We  can  all  Imagine  the  embarrassment 
officers  experienced  when  they  learned  the 
facte.  We  fcubmlt.  however,  that  embarrass- 
ment and  pride  of  service  never  warrant  sup- 
pression of  facts.  •  •  •  We  cannot  avoid 
wondering  whether  the  public  ever  would  have 
learned  the  cause  of  the  crash  had  the  Con- 
gress not  Investigated.  •  •  •  'Military 
security,'  as  we  understand  it.  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  security  of  the  military  from 
feelings  of  embarrassment  ' 

The  Washington  Merry-Go-Roimd  bad  tbia 
to  say  on  February  14.  1943: 

"Interesting  question :  Why  is  it  that  Army 
air  crashes  during  training  and  operations 
right  here  in  the  U.  6.  A.  are  military  se- 
crets?    Could  It  be  that  seme  persons  are 
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trymj?    to    protect    thcmfielves    from    public 
Indignation?" 

V<.-  what  are  the  true  facts?  The  War 
Dtpiirtinent  may  be  succesaful  In  stopping 
the  Truman  commlttet-  from  making  a  com- 
plete investigation,  but.  If  It  does  it  would  be 
doing  the  Republic  a  great  dLsservlce  Two 
clippings  from  the  Wu.'-hington  Star  ^how  the 
dlfflculty  Congress  has  been  undergoing  to  get 
the  complete  story  Why  Is  thi.i  pampering 
neces!»ary? 

(From  the  Wayhington  Star  of  March  4, 
19431 

Probe  or  All  Crashes  or  Army,  Navt  Planes 
BtciN  BY  Senators— CONGRE.SS  To  Get 
REPtiRT  or  Principal  Causes  or  Accidents 

A  quiet  but  thoroughgoing  Inquiry  Into  the 
causes  of  all  Army  and  Navy  plane  accidents 
alnce  the  start  of  the  defense  program  was 
disclosed  tcxlay  to  have  been  initiated  by  the 
Senate  War  Investigating  Committee. 

Chairman  Truman  refused  to  discuss  the 
Inquiry,  which  was  given  Impetus  last  week 
when  Army  officials  agreed  to  give  committee 
investii:ator<!  full  access  to  their  records. 

Other  Members  said  they  planned  to  give 
Conks'res.s  a  report  on  the  principal  chusos  of 
all  accident:*,  particularly  In  this  country, 
separated  as  to  bomber,  pursuit,  and  cjther 
types  of  craft,  as  well  as  to  their  manufacture. 

PLANE    COMPARISON    SOUGHT 

"We  want  an  analysis  of  all  the  records,  so 

we  will  be  able  to  say  where  mechanism  was 
lit  fault,  m  order  to  compare  records  of  one 
make  of  plane  a^jalnst  another,"  one  commit- 
t>'e  member  told  reporters.  "If  other  accl- 
(lent.s  Indicate  a  need  for  changes  In  the 
pilot-tralnuig  program,  we  want  Congress  to 
kn  iw   It  " 

The  investigation  Is  expected  to  get  under 
vay  in  full  force  within  a  week,  the  Senator 
sairl,  "and  one  Investigator  already  Is  at 
work." 

RECORDS    MADE  AVAU.ABIE 

Senator  Truman  is  known  to  have  had 
frequent  conferences  with  War  Department 
officials  recently  in  an  effort  t<^)  get  what 
Members  say  Is  "the  complete  picture" 
Much  Information  has  been  supplied  How- 
ever. It  was  only  last  week  that  free  access 
to  all  records  finally  was  agreed  to 

When  the  investigators  have  completed 
their  studies  in  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
hearings  nay  follow,  with  top-ranking  avia- 
tion officers  called  before  the  committee, 
probably  in  executive  session 


The  Embarrassing  Freshman 


[From   the  Washington  Star  of   March    23, 
19431 

W\R  Pij^NE  Crashes  Laid  to  Bad  Motors — 
Truman  Says  30  Perctnt  Are  Due  to 
Inspection 

The  Senate  War  Investigating  Committee 
Is  probing  reports  that  defective  engines 
have  caused  30  percent  of  war  plane  crashes 
With  nearly  100-percent  fatality  in  such  ac- 
cidents.   Chairman   Tsuman    said    today. 

Senator  Truman  said  the  committees  in- 
quiry into  war  prtKluctlon  methods,  sched- 
uled to  bring  representatives  of  steel  manu- 
facturers before  it  today  for  testimony, 
would  be  broadened  later  to  kxik  into  in- 
spection methods  under  which  aircraft  en- 
gines  are   accepted   for    the   armed    forces. 

"Our  s*aff  has  been  looking  Into  rep<irts 
that  some  defective  engines  are  being  parsed, 
and  that  encme  (allures  are  responsible  for 
so  percent  of  airplane  accidents."  Senator 
Truman  told  reporters.  "If  the  reports  are 
true,  there  mu.«t  be  si^methmg  the  matter 
with  the  inspections  and  we  intend  to  find 
out   what    it   is " 

The  committee  took  prellmlrxary  testimony 
behind  cloaed  doors  yesterday  on  as  mvestl- 
gatton  Into  reporVs  that  defective  steel  plates 
were  being  furuiahed  for  shipbuilding  in 
some  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop.  appearing  in  the 
April  3  issue  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald: 

THE    EMBARRASeiNC    FRESHMAN 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Here's  one  you  didn't  see  In  ye.-^terdays 
papers:  A  fieshnian  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
^entatlves  has  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
cor.gresslonal  war  council  with  power  to 
control  all  the  Presidents  strategic,  diplo- 
matic, political,  and  economic  planning 

In  so  doing,  he  has  touched  off  a  led-hot 
private  cussing  session  between  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  McCormack  and  White  House 
Secretary  Early 

Worse  than  that,  he  has  "embarrassed  the 
President."  quite  a  trick  on  the  part  of  any 
freshman,  seeing  as  how  the  President  is  sup- 
posed always  to  eat  these  little  mice  alive. 
Charmingly,  of  ccur-e.    Except  In  this  case. 

The  fre^hman  is  Representative  James  Hob- 
soN  Morrison  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Loui- 
siana, in  which  he  .'iays  everybody  Is  "pore  but 
Independent  ■  Mr  Morrison  wa.s  never  In 
Washington  until  this  very  year  He  came 
here  a  loyal  party  man.  and  was  one  of  the 
young  Democratic  faithful  wlio  voted  as  a 
bloc  to  reelect  Sam  Ravburn  S^x^aker  of  the 
House 

Had  Morrison  and  friends  not  stuck  by  the 
New  Deal  that  time,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
today   would  be  Martin  Dies,  of   Texas,  and 

not    RATBtTlN 

All  of  which  makes  the  more  Intere^sting 
what  he  has  become  after  staying  here  a 
while. 

Shortly  after  he  had  signed  up  with  the 
New  Deal  to  help  win  the  world  to  "four 
freedoms."  etc  .  etc  ,  Freshman  Morrison  got 
from  his  great  lender,  Sam  Ratburn.  the  news 
as  to  Freshman  Morrison  s  committee  assign- 
ments 

These  comniltteo  assignments,  of  course, 
are  the  pnnc.pal  guideposts  of  any  new  Mem- 
ber's career 

Since  MoRRLsoN  was  from  a  constituency  of 
farmers,  he  wanted  on  the  A^rleulture  Com- 
mittee     He  got  Civil  Service 

Morrison  drove  around  to  Speaker  Sam 
and  explained  that  he  didii't  havu  many  civil 
servants  in  his  district  but  he  ture  did  have 
plenty  of  farmers.  So  he  would  still  like  to 
get  on  Agriculture. 

Rayburn  explained  to  him  the  seniority 
system,  the  benefits  of  being  ii  good  boy.  the 
wistlom  e>f  "getting  along."  and  the  virtue 
of  letting  older  heads  think  for  him 

But  Morrison  had  the  gall  to  respond  that 
"Yawl  up  heah  don't  realize  I'm  representln' 
my  own  district  I  got  farmers  to  think  of. 
Whuttim  I  kjonna  do.'" 

Upshot.  He  got  nowhere  with  the  Speaker 
and  m  a  rush  ol  independence  to  the  head, 
said  that  If  he  couldn't  get  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  he  would  not  take  any  com- 
mittees He  would  spend  all  hLs  time  "work- 
in'  for  my  district"  wherever  and  however  he 
thought  best  So  he's  a  Congressman  with- 
out a  committee      And  loves  it.  apparently 

Now  this  sort  of  revolt  among  freshmen 
from  the  solid  South  is  new  It  is  slso  a 
sign  In  the  heavens.  con.si<iering  1JK4.  For, 
ol  course,  oiie  revclt  breeds  another. 


Which  leads  us  up  to  what  happened 
Thursday  and  was  not  printed  in  the  Friday 
papers 

Thursday,  shortly  after  the  Hou*?*  of  Rep- 
resentatives convened.  Freshman  Morrison 
sidled  up  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  dropped  Into 
the  hopper  a  bill— 

Providing  for  the  creation  of  a  supreme 
war  council  to  consist  of  four  members,  two 
to  be  elected  and  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
and  two  to  be  elected  and  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  approve  the 
actions  of  the  President  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war" 

Wow!  Read  that  again  A  congressional 
war  council  'to  approve  the  actions  of  the 
President  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  war  "  Tliat 
covers  it  all.  Morrison  issued  a  statement 
of  explanation  at  the  same  lime,  but  It 
wasn't  necessary  That  crack,  "to  approve 
the  actions  of  the  President  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,"  Is  the  volume  speaker. 

Well,  that  proposition  to  have  a  congres- 
sional war  council  control  all  the  President  s 
strategic,  diplomatic,  political,  and  economic 
propositions  had  hardly  been  recorded  by  the 
House  clerk  before  the  fireworks  began  to 
go  off. 

RATBtmN  notified  the  White  House  Presi- 
dential Secretary  Early  called  John  McCor- 
MACK,  the  House  majority  leader,  to  know 
what  the  heck  McCob»«ack  meant  letting  a 
fresh  egg  like  Morrison  Introduce  a  bill  like 
that 

"Let  him?"  McCormack  yelled  into  the 
phone. 

"What  do  you  mean,  'let  him  ?  I  didn't 
know  he  was  going  to  do  it.  The  President  is 
upset  about  If  You  say  he  was  going  to  an- 
nounce a  war  council  of  his  own?  So  he  s 
embarrassed.  Is  he?     What  about  me?" 

And  McCormack  proceeded  to  burn  Early's 
ears  with  an  analysis  In  detail  of  the  state  of 
morale  among  House  Democrats 

The  situation  la  this,  as  McCormack  ex- 
plained It  to  Early:  The  freshmen  are  cff  the 
reservation  and  riding  hard  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

If  MoRRiscN  had  known  he  was  introducing 
a  bill  that  would  embarrass  the  President — 
why  what  did  Early  think  he  Introduced  the 
bill  for.  anyhow? 

McCormack  said  he   does  the   t>est   he   can 
with  these  wild  Indians  and  Yahoos,  but  the 
I    President  will  Just  have  to  realize  this  Is  not 
1935. 

There  are  strange  revolts  and  fierce  fires 
burning  below  the  Democratic  surface 

Morrison  s  proposal  to  have  a  congressional 
War  council  checkmate  the  Presidents  global 
thinking  not  only  is  an  embarrassment.  It  is 
distinctly  probable  law. 


Loyalty  of  Residents  of  the  United  States 
of  Italian  Origin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEUNEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Whereas  the  demonstration  of   loyalty    to 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the 

refltdrnu   of    the    United    SUtes    of    Italian 

\    origin  has  been  noteworthy;  and 

I        Whereas  this  exemplary  conduct  on  thoe« 

1    numbers  of  our  population  of  Italiau  origin, 


on  the  part  of  tlK>se  who  had  not  become 
citizens  as  well  as  those  who  had  perfected 
United  States  citizenship  has  been  deenaed 
worthy  of  praise  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States:  and 

WhereAs  It  has  been  brotight  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  that  notwithstanding 
the  recent  expressions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  considerable  ob- 
stacles and  delay  appear  to  prevent  these 
worthy  residents  of  our  country  from  Anally 
perfecting  their  United  States  citizenship 
dtiring  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Italy;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby 
Is  respectfully  memorialized  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  tiltnlnate  any  delay  In  the 
final  attainment  of  cltlEenshlp  on  the  part  of 
applicants  of  Italian  origin  who  have  demon- 
strated themselves  to  be  loyal  and  worthy, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved  (1/  the  senate  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Unltef"  States,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives elected  from  the  State  of  New  York. 


Spread  in  Freifkt  Rates  on  Litc  stock  and 
Meats  and  Packing-House  Products 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or   -■ 
HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or  oaasoir 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPREBENTATIVE8 
Monday.  AprU  5.  1943 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Orxcom  State  Granox, 
Porflaiuf,  March  31,  1945. 
LowBX  Stockmak, 

Member  of  Congren. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Mb  Stockmah:   I  have  read  the  state- 
ment  from   the   Appendix  of  the  Concres- 

8IONAL  Record,  page  A4340,  made  by  the 
Honorable  Harry  B.  Coffee,  then  Congressman 
from  Nebrasks  and  now  president  of  the 
Omaha    Union    Stock   Yards. 

I  belleTe  that  there  should  be  an  answer 
In  the  CoNORXSSiOTTAL  Rzcoko  to  Mr.  Cof- 
fee's claims  as  to  need  of  narrowing  the 
spread  tjetween  freight  rates  upon  livestock 
and  freight  rates  upon  meat  and  packing- 
house products  from  Omaha  to  the  Moun- 
tain Pacific  area  Accordingly,  I  would  ap- 
preciate very  much  If  you  would  place  In  the 
CoNoasssioNAL  Record  copy  of  the  letter  of 
Arthur  M  Geary  addressed  to  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  on  behalf  of  western  farm 
and  livestock  Interests,  along  with  this  let- 
ter of  transmittal. 

I  consider  that  the  contentions  of  the 
Omaha  Stock  Yards  and  affiliated  interests 
are  not  well  founded  and  have  no  part  in 
sound  planning  for  the  livestock  producers, 
meat  consumers,  and  the  general  public. 

In  all  events  now  is  no  time  to  attempt  • 
readjustment  of  the  long-est&blished  freight- 
rate  relationships  on  meat,  packing-house 
producU.  and  livestock  from  the  Corn  Belt 
to  the  PaclAc  coast.    Farmers  and  stockmcii 


cannot  take  time  off  from  war  production 
now  to  again  defend  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Oommlssion  ac.alnst  litigation 
such  as  Omaha  Stock  Yards  interests  have 
been  trjing  to  stir  up. 
Yours  Uuly, 

MoBTOK  Tompkins, 
Master,  Oregon   State  Grunge. 

PoxTLAKD.  Oreo.,  March  22,  1943. 
War  Production  Board, 

Washington,  D  C. 
(Attention  Mr.  Donald  R.  Longman,  Civil- 
ian Distribution  Division  ) 

Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  your  oral 
sug^stion  to  me  when  in  Washington.  I  am 
now  presenting  to  the  War  Production  Board 
a  short  written  statement  In  opposition  to 
the  proposed  narrowing  of  the  spread  between 
freight  rates  on  meat  and  packing-house 
products  and  freight  rates  on  livestock  to 
the  Pacific  slope,  publicized  by  Harry  B. 
Coffee,  ex -Congressman,  now  president  of 
Omaha  Union  Stock  Yards. 

Preight-rate  relationships  that  encourage 
movement  of  livestock  eastward  to  Missouri 
River  markets  for  slaughtering  and  proc- 
essing, then  movement  westward  as  meat 
and  packing-house  products,  aie  wasteful. 
Nevertheless,  the  plea  of  this  executive  of 
the  Omaha  Stock  Yards  to  half  a  dozen  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies,  reported 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  A4340.  and  over  the  radio  and 
through  the  press  to  the  public,  is  in  favor  of 
Just  that  kind  of  freight  rates. 

Omaha  Stock  Yards  interests  do  not  seek 
a  general  lowering  of  freight  rates  from  Mis- 
souri River  to  Pacific  coast.  What  they  are 
advocating  is  lower  freight  rates  on  meat  and 
meat  products  and  relatively  higher  freight 
rates  on  livestock;  In  short,  they  want  the 
kind  of  freight  r«tes  that  would  draw  more 
livestock  from  the  West  to  their  stockyards. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exceptional  meat 
shortage  In  industrial  areas  of  the  Pacific 
coast — despite  Mr.  Coffee's  claims — ^has  no 
connection  with  freight  rates:  but  Instead, 
this  exceptional  meat  shortage  has  been  prop- 
erly attributed  to  undue  restriction  upon 
slaughtering.  Purthennore,  one  at  least  of 
the  Corn  Belt  packers  In  whose  Interest  Mr. 
Coffee  pleads,  strongly  supported  the  reten- 
tion of  the  quota  slaughtering  system  A 
public  relations  executive  of  this  big  packer — 
with  a  plant  at  Omaha — explained  to  me  per- 
sonally that  his  firm  favored  the  quota  sys- 
tem, and  he  pointed  out  that  the  quota  sys- 
tem prevented  small  packers  from  enlarging 
their  civilian  trade  while  his  firm  was  so 
largely  occupied  in  filling  Government  orders. 
Bationlng  without  slaughtering  quotas  would 
not  give  the  big  packer  the  same  protection. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  big  packer  may  not 
be  in  accord  with  the  civilian  war  worker  go- 
ing without  bis  fair  share  of  meat,  but  it  is 
easily  understood. 

LUtewise.  the  viewpoint  of  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Omaha  Union  Stock  Yards  In 
seeking  to  divert  more  livestock  to  hL^  stock- 
yards Is  understandable. 

Nevertheless,  should  not  the  livestock  that 
Is  available  in  territory  west  of  Mlssotirl  River 
markets  and  that  is  to  be  consumed  there 
also  be  slaughtered  there? 

Take,  for  e  ample,  the  Army  camps  near 
Great  Falls.  Mont.  Should  they  not  t>e  sup- 
plied as  far  as  practicable,  first  by  slaughter, 
at  Great  Palls,  of  livestock  produced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Great  Falls;  and  secondly,  by 
slaughter,  at  Orrat  Palls,  of  livestock  pro- 
duced in  Montaoa  and  adjacent  area,  in- 
cluding the  western  Dakotas  and  Nebraska? 
Even  hogs  produced  around  Alliance  or  Sid- 
ney in  western  Nebraska  can  be  more  eco- 
nomically shipped  directly  to  Great  Palls  or 
other  western  pointe  of  consumption  than 
"around  Robin  Hood's  bam"  to  Omaha,  over 
400  miles  eastward,  for  aUughter  and  proc- 
Msiog. 


The  local  packing  plants  which  dot  the 
far  West  are  needed  in  furtherance  of  the 
war  effort.  To  stay  in  business,  tliese  packing 
plants  must  be  afforded  steady  and  constant 
flows  of  livestock  At  different  sea.scns  they 
must  be  able  to  supplement  local  supplies  of 
livestock  with  thot>e  sh.pped  m  from  more 
distant  points,  all  accordmc;  to  the  seasons. 

How  much  more  economical  of  transpc-r- 
tatlon  is  It  to  have  freight-rate  relationships 
between  meat  and  livestock  Uiat  permit  lung 
hauls  of  supplementing  supplies  of  livestock 
than  to  have  rate  relatioiiships  that  promote 
Omaha  packing  plants  at  expense  of  weaken- 
ing local  killing  and  processing  throughout 
the  far  West? 

To  conserve  transportation — and  this  let- 
tM-  Is  in  approval  of  such  a  program — Office 
of  Price  Administration  restrictions  that 
govern  price  ceilings  on  meat  are  intended  to 
encourage  far-western  plants  to  use  livestock 
of  the  area  west  of  Omaha  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  Office  of  Price  Administration 
restrictions  discourage  Omaha  plants  from 
back  hauling  livestock  to  Omaha  and  ship- 
ping meat  therefrom  to  the  Pacific  ooest  A 
wholesale  price  celling  on  beef  $1  75  higher 
per  hundred  pounds  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
avaikble  to  coast  packers,  la  more  than  offset 
by  the  $1.10  freight  rate  whlcli  they  must 
pay  on  livestock  from  Omaha  to  the  coast, 
even  when  cattle  are  pood  enough  to  dress  out 
(SO  percent. 

In  erery  portion  of  the  Mountain-Pacific 
territory  there  is  a  surplus  of  livestock  dur- 
ing part  of  the  year. 

To  Illustrate:  In  the  early  spring,  even 
California,  with  population  of  approximate- 
ly 7,000,000.  has  more  fat  lambs  than  Cali- 
fornia can  consiune.  But,  tn  June  and  July, 
Califomi«  has  a  deficit  of  lambs,  and  then 
California  draws  upon  the  surplus  of  lambs 
produced  in  western  Oregon,  Later  in  the 
year  California  seeks  supplies  of  lambs  from 
the  range  territory,  axxl  at  stUl  other  seasons 
obtains  lambs  from  feeding  areas  including 
those  around  Takima,  Wash.,  and  In  Idaho 
and  Colorado. 

Availability  of  cattle  for  Immediate  slaugh- 
ter west  of  the  Missouri  River  also  varies 
according  to  the  season,  but,  all  told,  this 
western  area  produces  far  more  cattle  than  it 
consumes.  Accordingly,  ahlpplng  Into  the 
Mountain-Pacific  area  of  either  dressed  beef 
or  cattle  from  Omaha  Is  "carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle." 

Furthermore,  when  the  several  million  hogs 
at  western  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas  are 
added  to  the  million  bogs  on  farms  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  one  again  observes  the 
waste  in  transportation  caused  by  freight 
rates  that  encourage  movement  of  livestock 
eastward  for  slaughter  at  Missouri  River  pack- 
ing plants  and  then  movement  of  the  prod- 
ucts westward. 

In  the  tiae  of  railroads  there  is  economy 
even  in  shipping  supplementary  livestock 
long  distances  at  certain  seasons  of  certain 
years  when,  by  doing  this,  packing  plant*  are 
kept  in  operation  and  available  the  year 
around  for  the  slaughtering  and  processing 
of  much  livestock  produced  close  at  hand. 

Ordinarily  a  livestock  producer  of  the  Com 
Belt  profits,  and  bis  interests  are  protected, 
by  being  able  to  escape  west  from  conditions 
prevailing  at  CXnaha,  and  for  that  matter, 
from  any  point  where  so-called  big  meat 
packers  have  so  strong  an  Influence.  Also, 
the  meat-oonsiunlng  public  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  In  the  long  run  profits  from  continiia- 
tion  of  freight  rates  which  make  It  possible 
for  numerous  independent  meat  pacfcinf 
plants  of  the  far  West  to  stay  in  tntsincM. 
Their  oompetltion  both  in  buying  of  livestock 
and  selling  of  meat  and  products  is  decidedly 
in  the  public  Interest. 

When  meat  aitd  meat-product  frelcbt  rates 
from  midwestem  points.  IncIixUng  Omaha. 
to  the  Pacific  coast  were  Investigated  In  IMS. 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaiion  found 
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that  Ihpre  were  vital  differences  belwren  the 
coiiditiung  Koverniin?  movement  westb<iund 
and  movement  eafitbound  from  the  Midwest. 
Inter  alia  the  Commission  tound  that  ••Moun- 
tain-Pacific territory  produces  both  sheep  and 
cattle  III  exre>s  of  its  requirements  and  this 
excess  19  shipped  east"  and  also  the  Commis- 
B'on  found  that  -most  of  the  hogs  movmR 
from  the  Midwest  to  California  are  purchased 
in  the  country  200  or  300  miles  west  of  the 
M'ssoun  River,  so  that  movement  of  live  anl- 
nials  to  river  markets  and  movement  of 
dre««ed  carcasses  to  the  west  coast  would  con- 
Btltut^  a  back  haul  of  some  400  to  600  miles  ' 
{Westbou'id  Rates  on  Mfats  210  1  C  C  13. 
p  25)  Ttus  peacetime  decision  of  the  Com- 
mlMlon  approved  the  kind  of  freight  rates 
which  are  economical  of  transportatvii  facili- 
ties, and  decidedly  in  furtherance  of  the  war 
effort 

Respectfully  submitted 

Arthi'r  M  GE^RT, 
Attorney  for  Farm  Rate  Couricil  (Oregon. 
Wafihingtoji.   Idano.  and   Montana  i. 
t^orthwestern      Livestock      Shrppc-s, 
Traffic  Leag\ie. 
P    S  —In   thU  letter  we  have  not  endeav- 
ored to  present  the  drastic  need  that  we  feel 
exist-M  for  Keneral    reduction    In   freight   rates. 
In  February  we  Joined  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agr - 
culture    In    submitting    evidence    and    argu- 
ments on  this  subject  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce   Commis.slon    in    the    rehearing    of    Ex 
parte   148        However,    lowering    of    livestock 
rates  would  be  particularly  helpful   through- 
out the  Mountain-Pacific  area,  where  so  much 
of   the   slaughtering   and    meat   processing   Is 
done  at  the  consuming  centers, 

A    M    G. 


Tribute  to  Youth 


bold  rears  babies,  and  carries  on  at  her  hus- 
band goes  to  war  and  they  give  up  their  new 
little  home  She  who  u.sed  to  have  her  break- 
fast in  bed  now  works  In  a  war  factory  or 
sews  for  the  Red  Cross  or  ha*  Joined  the 
WAAC  s. 

A  eweet.  prptty  Rlrl  of  the  peaceful  thirties 
who  was  chlded  for  her  lack  of  interest  In 
home  chores  used  to  say.  '•Daddy.  I'll  do  that 
when  I  have  to  "  And  now  she  has  to  and  she 
does — splendidly 

This  is  the  mysterious  spirit  that  has  made 
America.    Ttiia  is  the  magic  of  soul  the  dic- 
tators cannot  understand.     Rich,  restjurceful. 
pleasure-loving  America  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
Its  industry  and  was  friendly  to  all  mankind. 
Our  enemies  mU-took  kindliness  for  weakness. 
East  Texas  boys  and  girls  who  are  In  this 
war    are    the    descendants    of    the    men    and 
women  who  fought  Indians,  wild  animals,  and 
tyrants  to  establish  a  new  nation  m  Texas. 
They  are  the  great  grandsons  and  daughters 
of   those   men   and   women  of   the  old   South 
who  turned  from  the  dinmg  and  danrln«  of 
the  luxury  and  eiuse  of  that  glorious  civiliza- 
tion to  the  blo<id  and  sweat  and  dirt  of  battle- 
fields.     There    Is   still    iron    In    the    American 
soul 

Hats  ofr  to  our  boys  and  girls  They  are 
meetitifc?  their  crisis  bravely.  They  can  do  It 
when  they  •have  to  •  We  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  future  of  America  and  east  Texas.  Our 
b<:>ys  and  girls  will  meet  the  new  problems  of 
war  and  victory  and  peace — and  solve  them 
when  they  have  to  And  "when  the  liKhts 
go  on  again  all  over  the  world. "•  our  east 
Texas  boys  and  girls  will  laugh  and  love  and 
live  again  In  this  dear  land  that  they  have 
saved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TX.X.KS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  tribute  to  youth 
written  by  Mr.  Hubert  M.  Harrison. 
Longview.  I  commend  the  statement  to 
all  of  you: 

TRIBITE    TO    YOUTH 

(By  Hubert  M  Harrison) 
In  our  recent  peaceful  yesterdays,  when  our 
boys  and  girls  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a 
carefree  life,  it  was  said  that  we  were  rearing 
a  race  of  "softies"  and  that  the  breed  was 
running  out.  They  took  their  fun  where  they 
found  It  and  responsibility  slipped  easily 
from  their  shoulders  Then  came  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  war  How  magnificently  have  our 
boys  and  girls  responded  'When  the  crLi<ls 
came  they  showed  the  courage  and  stamina 
of  pioneer  ancestors,  long  dormant  In  the 
gaily  singing  heart  of  youth 

That  beaming  b<iy.  who  mortgaged  his  soul 
and  months  of  his  allowance  to  buy  a  Jalopy 
Is  now  driving  a  tank  against  the  Germans  in 
North  Africa.  The  email-town  'drug-store 
cowboy"  who  ran  his  parent.8  and  his  teachers 
wild  with  tils  antics.  Is  now  a  foreman  In  an 
airplane  factory.  Boys  who  made  cheerful 
tdiots  of  themselves  at  football  games  a  few 
years  ago  marched  into  the  teeth  of  death  In 
the  Jungles  of  Java  singing  The  Eyes  of  Texas 
Are  Upon  You  That  lovely  laughing  girl  who 
thought  only  of  hlRh-school  dances  and 
wouldn't  learn  to  cook,  now  manages  a  house- 


A  Million  Men  for  the  Army  From 
Federal  Bureaus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  question  of  manpower  is  one 
of'  the  vital  problems  before  our  Na- 
tion today.  In  a  specially  prepared 
pamphlet  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Columbus.  Ohio,  has  made  some  sugges- 
Uoi\s  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  de- 
serve a  good  deal  of  consideration. 

It  points  out  that  In  streamlialng 
for  victory  1.000,000  Federal  employees 
should  be  transferred  Immediately  to 
military  service  or  directly  to  war  and 
agricultural  production.  Congress  is 
urged  to  act  at  once. 

It  is  contended  that  there  are  more 
than  one-half  as  many  Federal  em- 
ployees sitting  at  desks  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere  as  there  are  enrolled  in 
the  Army  and  that  the  number  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  If  it  is  possible  to  trans- 
fer 1.000.000  men  and  women  from  Fed- 
eral pay  rolls,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  this 
would  be  an  answer  to  part  of  the  man- 
power problem. 

In  support  of  Its  position  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  continues: 

Canada  has  done  It.  The  ratio  of  total 
Federal  civilian  employees  to  the  total  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  is  I  to  2 

On  the  same  basis,  In  Canada  the  ratio 
is  1   to  6. 


The  ratio  of  civilian  employees  In  wnr  agen- 
cies to  the  armed-force  personnel  of  the 
United  States  is  1  to  3. 

On   the    same   basis,    In    Canada   tl^e    ratio 

la    1    to   8  ^ 

Civilian  personnel  increase  outstrips  armea 

forces 

From  June  30.  1940,  to  Augu.-t  31.  1942, 
civilian  personnel  in  Federal  war  agencies 
increased  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  In  the 
armed  forces  Civilian  lncrea.se  was  530  per- 
cent    armed  forces,  507  percent 

On  June  30,  1940,  the  Federal  war  agencies 
employed  256.569.  on  August  31.  1942,  1.620.- 

Other  Federal  agencies  also  Increased  ci- 
vilian personnel  approximately  11  percent. 
These  Include  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
ti-e  National  Lnbor  Relations  Board,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  etc 

On  June  30.  1940,  the^e  agencies  employed 
746.251,  with  the  number  Increasing  to  829.- 
786  approximately  11  percent,  on  August  31. 
1942. 

Employment  system  encourages  abu!=e. 
One  reason  for  the  lncrea.^e  In  employees 
Is  due  to  the  Federal  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  which  In  normal  times  makes  an  exec- 
utive's sabry  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  persons  uiider  his  Fupervialon  Under  this 
system  It  frequently  Viappens  that  to  obtain 
a  useful  executive  at  a  salary  commensurate 
with  his  feKlU  and  ability  he  Is  obliged  to 
supervi.se  a  force  of  employees  in  greater 
number   than    necessary. 

Another  cause  for  the  Increase  In  em- 
ployees lies  at  the  door  of  personnel  cfUcrrs 
for  many  various  Government  agencies  who 
feel  their  reputation  and  pay  depend  upon 
the  number  of  persons  on  their  pay  rolls. 

In  many  Instances,  additional  employees 
have  been  so  numerous  they  have  handi- 
capped the  war  effort  by  getting  In  each 
other's  way.  To  relieve  this  situation,  some 
agencies  have  created  make-work  programs. 
Including  establishment  of  new  question- 
naires for  business  and  the  puhllc. 

Canada^s  policy:  The  Canadian  policy  Is 
Simple  but  effective  In  holding  government 
employees  In  nonwar  agencies  to  a  mlnlmtim. 
Before  a  position  can  be  created,  or  a  va- 
cated position  filled  In  a  nonwar  agency,  proof 
of  necesBlty  must  be  made  to  the  Canadian 
Civil  Service  CommlJslon  which  has  strict 
reqiUrements. 

Cut  personnel  of  nonwar  agencies:  Non- 
war  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
huge  reservoirs  of  manpower  which  can  be 
utilized    to   help   relieve    the   shortage. 

Only  a  few  of  many  Instances  where  a 
drastic  sla-sh  In  personnel  would  be  useful 
without  impairing  any  essential  services  are 
cited  In  the  following; 

The  Federal  Security  Agency:  On  October 
31.  1942,  this  Agency  employed  66  449  persons, 
of  whom  20  832  were  formerly  members  of 
biate  employment  agencies.  Deducting  the 
latter  figure,  this  Agency  employed  45.617 
persons  as  of  October  31,  1942.  as  compared 
to  27.065  on  June  30.  1940.  an  Increase  of 
68  5  percent 

This  Agency  primarily  was  established  to 
assist  needy  and  unemployed.  Obviously, 
expansion  was  unjustified  under  existing 
conditions 

The  Federal  Power  Commission:  This 
agency  also  has  expanded  personnel  during 
the  pai.t  2  years 

And  additional  thousands  of  employees 
will  be  added  to  the  pay  rolls  if  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  agency,  changing  the  basic 
policy  in  publlc-utiiry  rate-making  pr<xre- 
dure.  Ls  enforced 

These  prospective  employees  would  be 
principally  accountants  and  engineers  who 
are  sorely  needed  in  war  production. 

Preventive  as  well  aa  corrective  measures 
should  be  employed  here 

Labor  relations  administration:  The  ad- 
ministrative agencies  In  this  complete  set- 
up  could   readily    be    pruned    In   personnel. 


Al«o.  It  should  be  adjiisted  to  a  more  eS- 
clent  and  economic  system  that  would  ex- 
pedite matters  In  this  vitally  Important  field 

Here  is  the  picture:  Wages  and  Bainrles 
•re  controUed  and  administered  In  acme 
phases  by  the  following  agencies.  Wage  and 
Hour  Division.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
National  War  Labor  Board,  and  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

Labor  disputes  are  handled  by  the  United 
States  Conciliation  Service,  the  National 
LatKjr  Relations  Board,  and  the  National 
War  Labor  Board 

In  addition,  the  Labor  Standards  Divi- 
sion. Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  also  have  a  part  in  adminlstiative 
affairs  for  labor 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
"business  as  usual"  attitude  of  Washington 
bureaucracy. 


The  Jefferson  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NE'W  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  5.  1943 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Will  ?.  Kennedy  from  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  April  4.  1943: 

CAPrrAL   sroELICHTS 

(By  Will  P.  Kennedy) 

The  approaching  celebration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  classic  Jefferson  Memorial  sched- 
uled for  .\prtl  13.  suggests  a  Joint  tribute  to 
two  men  prominent  In  Washington,  who, 
above  all  others,  made  possible  the  erection 
of  the  memorial— the  late  Representative 
John  J.  Boy  Ian,  of  New  York,  who  labored 
eealously  for  years  to  get  the  authorlelng 
legislation  approved  by  Congress  and  who  waa 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Memorial  Commission,  which  selected  the 
design,  and  joeepb  P.  Tumulty,  most  closely 
associated  with  Representative  Boylan  in  this 
patriotic  service. 

Both  Mr  Boylan  and  Mr  Tumulty,  close 
personal  and  political  friends  for  more  than 
three  decades,  were  men  of  broad  human 
sympathies  and  patriotic  devotion,  who  rev- 
erenced the  leadership  of  Jefferson  In  the 
formative  days  of  this  Nation  They  both 
were  idealists,  both  determined  that  Jefferson 
should  have  the  tardy  Justice  of  a  fitting  me- 
morial marking  the  fifth  most  important 
commemorative  site  In  the  Capital  City. 

Memorial  services  for  v^presentatlve  Boylan 
were  held  In  the  House  on  May  30,  1939,  when 
•  resolution  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Commission  was  presented,  stating  that  "The 
fine  concept  which  brought  this  Commission 
Into  being  came  from  Mr  Boylan,  a  true  lover 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  of  the  principles  he 
espoused  In  life.  Mr  Boylan  brought  to  the 
deliberations  of  this  Commission  not  only  the 
knowledge  and  ripe  ezperlenoe  acquired  in 
many  years  of  public  service  but  also  those 
qualities  of  integrity  and  sound  Judgment  so 
necessary  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Oommlasion.  He 
did  what  was  characteristic  of  the  man — tie 
Bare  to  Its  noble  work  the  rare  gift  of  life, 
love,  and  affection,  and  though  111  and  suffer- 
ing, he  carried  on  In  splendid  fashion  the 
important  work  committed  to  his  care  wltli 


fine   poise  and   patience  and   with   never   a 
boast  on  his  Ups." 

Mr.  Tumulty,  former  confidential  secretary 
to  Governor  and  later  President  Wcxxlrow 
l^il.'^on.  who  for  many  years  had  supported 
and  counseled  Mr.  Boylan  in  his  Jefferson 
Memorial  objective,  spoke  feelingly  in  part 
tiF  follows:  "This  plain  man,  born  In  an  un- 
pretentious part  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
wearing  upon  his  good  face  the  smudge  of 
honest  poverty,  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream 
of  a  memorial  in  Washington  to  Thomas 
JeHf  iscn.  Quietly,  unostentatiously,  he  went 
about  his  work,  scorning  vulgar  display, 
happy  in  the  thought  that  after  he  had  de- 
parted there  would  be  left  behind  those  who 
would  not  mock  the  thing  that  hi£  vieion 
built  to  an  unmeasured  monument. 

"It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  to 
sit  by  his  side  as  I  was  accustomed  to  do, 
while  quietly,  humbly  he  expressed  his  views 
regarding  every  phase  of  our  commission's 
activities.  Always  he  gained  bis  fine  ob- 
jective by  openness  and  honorable  action, 
bis  fine  nature  making  It  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  use  unworthy  arguments  to  accom- 
plish  his   humane   objectives. 

"When  the  Jefferson  Memorial  is  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  one  name,  like  that 
of  Abou  ben  Adhem.  which  will  lead  the 
list  an(  that  name  will  be  our  altogether 
lovely  friend.  John  Boylan.  As  we  liehold 
tliat  name,  the  words  of  John  Drinkwater 
will  flash  Into  our  minds: 
"  'Shall    a    man    understand 

He  shall  know  bitterness  becatise  his  kind. 

Being  perplexed  of  mind. 

Hold  issues  even  that  are  nothing  mated. 

And  he  shall  give 

Counsel  out  of  his  wisdom  that  none  shall 
hear. 

And  steadfast  in  vain  persuasion  must  he 
live. 

And  unabated 

Shall  his  temptation  be.' 

"As  a  personality  he  had  about  him  the 
grandeur  of  the  old-fashioned  man,  with  a 
noble  vision  directed  Into  the  far  reaches  of 
the  future. 

"John  Galsworthy  must  have  had  this  type 
of  man  in  mind  when  he  drew  a  portrait  of 
an  old  friend  In  the  story.  A  Portrait,  an 
excerpt  from  which  Is  as  follows : 

"  'I  know  bow  big  and  sane  and  sweet  he 
was.  His  breed  is  dying  now;  It  has  nearly 
gone.  But  as  I  remember  him  with  that 
great,  quiet  forehead,  with  his  tenderness  and 
his  glance  which  traveled  to  the  heart  of  what 
it  rested  on,  I  despair  of  seeing  his  kind  again. 
For.  with  him  there  seems  to  me  to  have 
passed  away  a  principle,  a  golden  rule  of  life, 
nay,  more,  a  spirit — the  soul  of  balance.  It 
has  stolen  away,  as  in  the  early  morning 
the  stars  steal  out  of  the  sky.  He  knew  its 
tranquil  secret,  and  where  he  is  there  must 
it  still  be  hovering.' 

"To  him  God  was  more  than  a  nodding 
star  atop  a  windy  hill.  Dear  John  Boylan, 
the  tired  heart,  beloved  friend  in  all  seasons, 
turned  home  and  thus  the  end  of  his  brooding 
came." 


Meat  Sitnatioii  May  Get  Worse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHIHCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  5,  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Associated  Press  story  Illustrates 


the  depth  of  thought  of  some  of  our 
bureaucrats: 


SXATTLC. — Guy  R.  Kinsley,  food -rationing 
representative  for  the  Pacific  region,  said  the 
Pacific  Northwest  meat  situation  may  be 
worse  t)efore  it  is  better.  He  said  Saturday 
that  black  maikets  and  the  relucance  of 
slaughterers  to  provide  meat  at  what  they 
say  Is  a  loss  to  tliemselves  causes  the  short- 
age. 'PersoQaliy,  I  think  the  packers  and 
slaughterers  can  afford  to  take  a  loss  for  a 
time."  he  said.  "It's  like  paying  Income  tax, 
another  way  of  helping  the  war  effort  " 

It  is  about  time  that  such  men  as  this 
are  taught  that  income  comes  from  con- 
tinuous production  with  reasonable  re- 
wards, and  that  no  one  has  ever  found 
a  way  to  gain  revenue  from  idleness  or 
overdone  and  arbitrary  regulations  that 
ignore  the  principle  of  reasonable  re- 
wards. 


Post- War  Roads  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 24,  adopted  by  the  Fiftieth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Iowa,  urging  that  Con- 
gress take  immediate  action  on  the  post- 
war highway  program  proposal  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Ofi&clals  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Roads  of  the  National  Congress  on  March 
4,  1943: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24 

Whereas  our  Nation  is  engaged  in  the  great- 
est war  effort  of  our  history  and  the  President 
has  announced  that  li. 200 .000  men  will  ba 
in  the  armed  forces  of  our  country  by  Decem- 
l>er  of  this  year;  and 

Whereas  our  national  econcHny  has  been 
converted  from  peace  to  war  with  several 
tens  of  millions  of  ova  citizens  now  engaged 
in    producing    the    Implements    of    war;    and 

Whereas  It  has  l>een  stated  by  high  Gov- 
ernment authority  that  65,000,000  of  our 
citizens  (both  in  and  out  of  the  armed  forces) 
will  be  engaged  in  the  war  effort  by  the  end 
of  this  year;  and 

Whereas  after  the  war  is  over  the  trans- 
formation of  our  country  from  a  total  war 
economy  to  a  civilian  peacetime  economy. 
Including  the  complete  disruption  of  employ- 
ment of  fifty  to  sixty  million  people.  Is  a 
problem  of  which  the  consequences  can  be 
almost  as  fateful  as  the  result  of  the  war 
Itself  unless  proper  steps  are  .Aken  now;  and 

Whereas  it  \»  inevitable  that  our  National 
Government  wUl  of  necessity  spend  many 
bUllons  of  dollars  in  the  post-war  period, 
to  cushion  the  transformation  of  the  Nation's 
economy  from  war  to  peace;  and 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importanca 
that  the  funds  so  expended  shall  be  spent  oa 
useful  work  and  in  an  efficient,  economlcsi, 
and  btHlneflBlike  manner  bo  that  the  Nation 
will  have  something  of  value  to  show  for  tb« 
money  spent  after  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem of  the  poat-war  period  shall  bare  passed 
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and  to  the  end  that  the  principle  (>f  self-help 
rather  than  public  bounty  shall  be  upper- 
most;  and 

Whereas  highway  construction  Is  useful 
work  and  will  be  vitally  nectsfary  and  Is  one 
of  the  bt'st  means  of  provldinp  employment 
for  Idle  nen,  and  produces  a  durable  neces- 
sary pubhc  Improvement  for  the  convenience 
and  welfare  of  all  our  people:  Now,  there- 
fore, b"  It 

Rf solved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fiftieth  Gen- 
eral Ax^embly  of  the  State  of  loua  (the  house 
concurring)  : 

1  That    we    hereby   endorse    the    propoeal 
/■ubmltted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pofit 

Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ronds  of  the  Natl.itial  Congress 
on  March  4,  1943.  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  HlKhwny  Offlcials  for  the  Im- 
mediate authorization  of  $3.000. 000 .000  to  be 
expended  on  hlRhway  corustruction  over  a 
p«rlod  of  3  years  following  the  close  of  the 
war. 

2  That  these  funds  be  controlled  and  ex- 
pended th^oug^  the  regular  highway  agencies 
of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
and  that  no  new  Federal  agencies  be  created 
or  empowered  to  handle  such  work. 

3  Tnat  the  funds  S(^  authorlz^'d  be  allotted 
amoni?  all  the  States  on  some  equitable  fixed 
formula  to  the  end  that  each  State  »iU  know 
as  scon  as  the  act  Is  passed  the  approximate 
amount  of  such  funds  it  will  receive,  and  plan 
accordingly. 

4.  That  the  funds  so  authorized  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  In  the  Improvement  of 
State  primary  roads,  secondary  roads,  and 
municipal  streets. 

5  That  the  work  be  done  under  contracts 
let  lit  open,  advrrfl.sed.  ronipetlt  ive.  public 
bidding  to  the  lowest  re.«ponslble  bidder,  and 
ba,sed  on  fixed,  definite  plans  and  specifica- 
tions thus  avoiding  and  preventing  the  con- 
fusion delay,  waste,  and  extravagance  of  work 
done  without  adequate  plans  and  speciflcu- 
tlors.  or  with  no  planr  and  speclflv'ations 

8  That  the  Congress  take  immediate  ac- 
tion on  this  matter  to  the  end  that  time 
may  be  had  to  make  surveys,  prepare  plans. 
secure  rlght.s-of-way.  and  get  ready  to  let 
contracts  and  start  construction  promptly 
when  the  war  Is  over  and  unemployment  be- 
come-!  acute. 

7  That  copies  of  this  resulntion  be  for- 
warded to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congre.ss  from  the  State  of  Iowa  and  to 
Hon  Kenneth  McKellar.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committer  on  Post  Ofnce.>i  and  Post 
Roads,  and  Hon  J  W  Robinson,  chairman 
of  the  H  u.^e  C<  inmittee  on  Roads,  of  the 
National  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

''^  or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  cxiend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followinR  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  April  1.  1943: 

CONGRESS   FT-OPS 

The  administration  and  the  DenKKratlc 
House  have  done  a  disservice  to  the  Nation 
lu  defeating  the  modifled  Ruml  pay-as-you- 
go  tax  plan.  Tliey  have  gone  counter  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  has  been  strongly  in  favor 
Of  such  »  measure.  They  have  nullified  2 
months  of  study,  hearings,  and  debate. 
They   have  made  all   but  Impossible   the  en- 


Political  Activities  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  1.  in  a  speech  in  thi.s 
House.  I  leveled  certain  accusations  at 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defen.se  and  espe- 
cially at  Its  participation  in  the  past  in 
pohtical  activities,  for  which  it  wa.s  defi- 
nitely not  so  organized  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress settins  up  the  O.  C.  D. 

During  the  course  of  my  sptn-ch,  I  was 
requested  to  yield,  and  on  frequent  occa- 
sions gladly  did  so.  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  IMr.  J.acksonI.  who 
.sought  to  defend  the  O.  C.  D.  activities. 
Possibly  it  was  because  of  this  fact  that 
when  Dean  James  M.  Landis.  director  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  wrote  me 
on  Friday,  he  sent  a  copy  of  that  letter 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

As  would  be  expected.  Dean  Landis 
objected  to  some  of  my  statements.  In 
my  office  yesterday  afternoon.  I  dictated 
a  reply  in  some  detail  to  Mr.  Landis' 
objections  to  my  remarks  of  last  Thurs- 
day. 

I  had  not  intended  to  place  this  corre- 
spondence in  the  Record.  However,  this 
morning  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton informed  me  by  telephone  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of   the  Record   today  the  copy 


actment  of  much-needed  tax  reform  at  this 
ses.sion  They  h.ive  deferred  the  solution  of 
a  problem  which  will  eventually  impoverl.'h 
many  taxpayers  and  harass  mo.st  of  them 
The  White  House,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Democratic  majority  have  won,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  Con- 
gress lt.«elf.  floundering  around  In  lt.s  excite- 
ment. ha.s  ^iven  us  an  exhibition  which  l.s  , 
certainly   not   rca.'stiring  in   a  crltlral   period. 

There  was  a  consistently  creditable  f^how- 
Inj?  In  one  group — those  Republicans  who  I 
supported  the  Ruml  plan  from  first  to  la.st  I 
and  refu.=ied  to  be  influenced  by  political  | 
appeals.  If  any  other  satl.sfac tlon  is  to  be 
df-rlved  from  the  mess,  it  Is  the  defeat  of 
the  DouRhton  phiTi.  which  the  Trea.sury  urgfd. 
A  preliminary  vote  showed  that  a  majorliy 
prf'ferred  the  Ruml-Carlson  proposal  to  that 
of  the  chalrm.an  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  The  Republicans  did  not,  un- 
fortunately, have  their  way,  but  at  least 
they  stood  to  their  guns  and  blocked  the 
enactment  of  a  sorry  substitute  for  either 
the  Ruml-Carlson  pay-as-you-go  bill  or  the 
existing  law 

For  the  time  being  there  Is  little  proba- 
bility of  a  change  in  our  procedure,  as  the 
Ways  a»-.d  Means  Committee  ha.s  shown  Itself 
Incapable  of  drafting  an  acceptable  bill  and 
the  Senate  Is  powerless  to  act.  for  such  meas- 
ures must  orlRlnate  In  the  House.  We  shall 
continue,  unles.s  the  Republicans  manage  to 
revive  the  discu.-8lon,  to  pay  in  arrears  and 
to  face  the  prospect  of  a  larpe  number  of 
defaults  And  the  people  will  wonder, 
meanwhile,  what  Is  wrong  with  a  Democratic 
House  which  labors  for  2  months  and 
accomplishes  nothing. 


of  the  Utter  addressed  to  me  which  he 
had  received  from  Dean  Landis,  and 
asked  if  I  had  any  objection.  Of  course, 
he  is  at  libei  ty  to  put  any  such  official 
communication  that  he  cares  to  into  the 
Record,  and  I  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  object:  but  I  did  inform  him,  however, 
that  if  that  was  his  intention,  and  in 
order  that  there  bo  no  misunderstanding 
in  his  mind  or  in  the  minds  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Recohd.  that  I 
was  iU  any  .sen.se  of  the  word  assuming  a 
defensive  attitude  in  tins  matter,  I  would 
at  the  same  time — and  for  that  reason 
only — likewise  today  put  into  'he  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record  a  copy 
of  my  reply  to  Dean  Landis.  which  I  dic- 
tated vesttMday.  Sunday.  April  4:  and 
under  permi.ssion  previouNly  granted  by 
unanimous  consent,  I  herewith  include 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Dean  L;indis.  which 

1  think  is  completely  self-explanatory: 

HOUSI  or  RrPRESENTATIVES, 

Waslnngton.  D    C    April  4.  1943. 
Hon    James  M    Landis. 

Director.  Office  of  CtiiJian  Defense. 

Waahtngton.  D   C. 
My  Dear  Dean  Landis:   Your  letter  of  April 

2  is  acknowledged  with  Interest  and  carefully 
noted. 

I  appreciate  your  natural  interest  In  my 
speech  recorded  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  1.  beginning  on  pape  2818.  Of  CMurse, 
I  made  certain  charges  in  that  •pc'^ch  which 
I  considered  well  founded,  based  n.n  only 
on  research  but  also  on  personal  observations 
In  my  home  State,  in  my  own  dL^tnct.  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country  May  I  assure  you, 
however,  that  I  Intended  to  confine  myself  to 
charges  rather  than  insinuations  I  u.sually 
like  to  hit  straight  out  from  the  shoulder  and 
let,  the  chips  fall  where  they  may  Tlierefore, 
If  you  regard  .some  A  my  statements  as  In- 
sinuations. It  must  be  because  I  was  unable 
to  express  myself  perfectly  clear. 

Illustrative  of  this  strtem.ent  and  Ulustra- 
tlve  of  my  general  attitude  toward  the  civilian 
war  efTcrt,  and  these  who  are  patriotically 
participaiiMjj  therein,  let  me  repeat  this — 
taken  from  the  thhd  column  on  page  2821 

"And  In  my  criticism  of  the  present  OfTlce 
of  Civilian  Defense  set-up.  let  me  make  this 
perfectly  clear  I  am  not  denying  the  need 
f(jr  proper  semimilitary  anti-air  raid  or  other 
war  organizations  in  definite  target  areas, 
such  as,  for  Instance,  our  Nation's  Capital 
here  and  in  war-production  areas  as  De- 
troit. Pittsburgh.  Los  Angeles,  and  so  forth. 
Secondly,  I  am  not  critical  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  of  the  intense  patriotic  desire  of  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  who  have  volun- 
teered their  services  in  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  perfect  organization — all  honor  to  them. 
What  I  am  critical  of  is  that  now  a  pt>tentlal 
political  machine  is  definitely  in  the  making, 
and  I  am  warning  in  advance  those  millions 
of  patriotic  Americans  to  be  wary  that  they 
differentiate  between  purely  patriotic  motives 
and  activities  in  truth  aimed  at  civilian  de- 
fense as  distinguished  from  sinister  political 
activities.  And  in  saying  this,  I  am  mindful 
of  many  complaints  which  I  received  long, 
long  ago  from  patriotic  people  In  my  State, 
who  said  they  had  liecome  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  local  and  regional,  and  even 
State-Wide,  civilian-defense  meetings  because 
of  the  fact  that  10  percent  of  their  time  In 
meetings  was  spent  m  intelligent  discus;  Ion 
of  defena*  matters  and  the  balance  turned 
over  to  a  super-gloriflcation  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  New  Deal.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time  to  such  a  nauseating  extent 
that  many  of  these  loyal,  patriotic  citizens 
felt  their  eflorta  were  going  for  naught  and 
Who,  therefore,  resigned  outright  or  failed  to 
attend  future  meetings 

"Listen,  my  colleagues,  this  House  ou^ht 
to  pass  a  bill   Uiat  wUi  absolutely  prohibit 
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any  vise  whatsoever  of  the  OfDce  of  dTlllan 
Defense  for  any  political  purposea  whatao- 
•rer.  Instead  of  thla  'gestapo'  bUl  we  de- 
bated ao  long  yeetectUy,  we  ought  to  pass  an 
act  making  It  punishable  by  a  fine,  or  Impris- 
onment, or  both,  for  anyone  to  utilize  the 
facilities  of  the  OlBce  of  ClTlllan  Defense  In 
any  way  for  any  political  purposes.  No  mere 
statement  by  Dean  Landis  Is  going  to  satisfy 
the  American  people.  It  Is  up  to  Congreas 
to  act  on  this  matter  and  clearly  legislate 
the  OfBcc  of  ClvUlan  Defense  and  the  OfDce  of 
War  Information  out  of  all  political  activi- 
ties." 

I  repeat,  Dean  Landis,  civilian  defense  Is 
one  thing.  Nauseating  political  activity  is 
another.  The  two  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 
combined  or  screened  under  the  guise  of  a 
patriotic  civilian  war  effort. 

Too  often  have  I  been  in  attendance  at 
OfBce  of  Civilian  Defense  functions  in  my 
own  State  and  district,  especially  within  the 
few  months  prior  to  the  campaign  of  last  fall, 
when  no  one  could  deny  but  that  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  platform  was  decidedly  serv- 
ing as  the  sounding  board  for  the  political 
actlviiiefi  of  the  New  Deal  candidates  in  my 
State.  Their  very  utterances  on  those  oc- 
casions could  not  p>osstbIy  be  misinterpreted 
as  being  confined  solely  to  the  activities  of 
civilian  defense. 

Now  in  your  list  of  specific  complaints  as 
to  misstatements,  you  say:  First,  "the  most 
Important  of  these  misstatements  is  that  all 
the  persons  In  the  civilian  defense  organl- 
ratlon  are  subject  to  removal  by  me"  I 
find  no  such  statement  In  the  Rcooao.  Then 
you  go  on  quoting  me  as  saying:  "Block 
leaders  will  become  fanatic  followers  of  the 
New  Deal — or  they  will  lose  their  Jobs  "  I 
stand  on  that  statement  and  It  can  be  proven 
In  many  instances  in  my  own  State,  while 
under  the  administration  of  our  recent  Gov- 
ernor Van  Wagoner 

In  substantiation  of  the  point  I  had  In 
mind,  namely,  that  the  unfaithful  would 
be  promptly  removed,  let  me  cite  the  In- 
stance, prior  to  the  last  election,  in  the  Third 
nilnols  District  which  was  won  by  present 
Congressman  FaxD  B  Bxrsasr.  Congressman 
BrsBZT  for  the  past  23  years  had  been  ac- 
tively identified  with  the  Americanism  di- 
vision of  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Illinois,  having  served  in  the  capmclty  of 
District  Americanism  director,  Americanism 
director  of  Cook  County  and  also  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  for  the  American  Legion  Not- 
withstanding these  facts,  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  dedi- 
cating American  flags  in  honor  of  the  men 
aervlng  In  the  armed  forces  of  our  country. 
In  fact,  the  community  commander  of 
clvlUan  defense  went  er  far  as  to  Issue  a 
directive  stating  that  any  block  captain  per- 
mitting Mr  Bnsarr  to  appear  on  a  patriotic 
program  dedicating  a  flag  would  t>e  fired  In 
a  subsequent  bulletin,  he  even  stated  that  he 
had  flred  two  block  captains  for  having  per- 
mitted Mr  BTTssrT  to  appear  at  a  flag  dedi- 
cation The  point.  Mr  Landis  that  1  am 
trying  to  bring  out  Is  this:  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Ofllce  of  Civilian  Defense 
had  no  Jurisdiction  whatsoever  over  these 
flag  dedications,  It  even  went  outside  of  its 
cphere  of  activities  of  civilian  defense  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  Congressman  Busbtt  from 
appearing  at  any  flag  dedications,  because 
he  was  a  Republican  candidate  for  ofBce;  and 
while  doing  so.  nevertheless,  turned  Its  back 
on  the  fact  that  Inci  mbent  New  Deal  ofUce- 
hdders.  avowed  candidates  for  reelection, 
were  Invited  and  jiermltted  to  appear  promis- 
cuously 

Your  second  point.  I  care  not  where  the 
block  plan  originated  I  care  not  who  got 
the  idea  originally.  What  I  am  talking  abotit 
la  the  way  It  Is  operating  at  the  present 
time  and  its  political  potentialities,  and  I 
care  not  whether  those  be  directed  toward 
Republican  or  Deoiocrstlc  candidate*.    We 


have  no  right  In  this  country  to  permit  poll- 
tics  to  be  mingled  with  the  war  effort,  and 
I  ahall  continue  to  fight  It  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. And.  I  repeat,  I  can  prove  that  it 
was  used  against  me  In  the  past  campaign 
and  used  against  other  Republican  candi- 
dates. I  would  suggest  that  you  not  deny 
that,  because  I  have  plenty  of  proof,  and 
I  say  it  is  about  time  to  itop  that  sort  of 
stuff  If  we  are  to  win  this  war. 

Tour  third  objection  to  my  speech  aeems 
to  fall  into  the  above  catef^ry  and  needs 
no  further  comment  at  this  time. 

As  to   your   fourth   objection,   may  I   say 
that  I  made  It  perfectly  clear  In  my  speech — 
if  you  read  it  clearly — I  raised  no  objection 
to  that  ad.  and  I  clearly  stated  so. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Pred  Bradlxt. 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  Country  Doctor  Pkilosopkizct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVEREn  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  njJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprils.  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  a  book  entitled  "The  Country 
Doctor"  became  a  best  seller  because  it 
was  such  an  intensely  human  document. 
In  my  home  town  we  also  have  a  man 
of  medicine  to  whom  I  refer  affection- 
ately as  our  country  doctor.  I  use  the 
term  in  the  sense  that  for  a  lifetime  his 
practice  has  l)een  confined  to  a  city  of 
modest  size. 

In  his  quiet,  unselfish  way  he  has  done 
much  good,  experienced  many  things, 
lived  intimately  with  people,  shared  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  developed  a  hum- 
ble yet  rich  philosophy  of  living.  I  refer 
to  Dr.  W.  A.  Balcke,  of  Pekin.  111. 

Now  and  then  he  finds  time  to  set  his 
thoughts  on  paper  for  a  very  modest 
weekly  newspaper.  They  contain  suffi- 
cient enrichment  to  warrant  wider  cir- 
culation, and  I  am  therefore  expressing 
them  in  the  oflBcial  Record  of  the  Con- 
gress : 

DR     BILL'S  COLUMN — HOW  WX  GET  ALONG 

While  I  was  a  "horse  and  buggy"  doctor,  an 
Incident  occurred  which  left  an  impression 
on  me.  I  was  often  called  to  the  famUy 
of  a  farm  hand.  Etis  wife  and  foiu*  children 
were  often  sick  or  injured.  During  the  time 
I  was  called  there  the  four  children  were  born. 
In  due  time  ah  my  bills  were  paid.  Forty- 
five  years  ago  a  farm  hand's  wages  were  small. 
In  addition  to  wages,  he  was  allowed  a  good 
garden  spot  and  pasture  for  his  cow;  he  also 
kept  chickens  and  a  pig  froni  his  employer's 
crib. 

After  some  years,  he  said  he  had  rented  80 
acres  and  the  next  year  would  farm  for  him- 
self My  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me  and 
I  asked  him  how  he  could  borrow  enough 
money  to  buy  equipment  and  run  on  his  own. 

His  answei  was,  "I  have  come  to  pay  you 
the  $20  I  owe  you.  This  >20  is  all  I  have  had 
to  borrow  I  have  saved  all  the  rest.'  I 
promptly  told  him  to  repay  the  loan  and 
sign  a  3-year  note  to  me.  He  did  this  and 
paid  the  note  before  the  due  date,  ao  the 
interest  was  stricken. 

Without  exposing  too  much  curiosity,  I 
have  loUowed  the  financial  state  of  many  of 


my  patients.  The  conclusions  were  simply 
astonishing. 

Some  families  got  along  so  well  on  so  little 
and  had  no  financial  worries  Others  with 
mora  wages  were  always  hopelessly  In  debt. 
BUI  collectors  were  a  constant  nightmare. 
Only  a  few  were  real  dead  t>eats  and  dis- 
honest. Uost  of  them  did  not  keep  a  single 
brain  cell  working  in  a  financial  Una. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  earned  good  wages 
but  let  his  bills  go  unpaid  until  he  owed  me 
In  excess  of  $600.  I  tried  In  many  ways  to 
show  him  the  error  of  his  mys.  He  lost  both 
homes  his  wife's  father  had  left  her 

I  finally  called  him  and  his  wife  to  mv 
ofllce  and  gave  them  the  works,  holding  no 
punches.  I  found  that  he  cashed  his  check 
and  was  to  pay  bills.  I  told  him  I  would  tie 
up  his  wages  untr.  kingdom  come,  If  he  did 
not  pay  me.  unless  he  complied  with  my  one 
request.  This  was  to  let  the  wife  handle  all 
the  money  ana  pay  all  the  bills,  as  his  way 
had  failed. 

I  showed  them  a  10-cent  book  which  1  had 
prepared.  In  which  to  list  all  their  debts  and 
payments.  I  also  ruled  off  a  place  where 
expenses  were  to  be  budgeted  and  debts 
slowly  liquidated.  They  t»th  agreed  after 
some  arguments. 

In  14  years  their  debts  were  paid,  they 
went  on  a  cash  basis,  they  repurchased  one 
of  the  lost  homes,  remodeled  Ic  and  paid  for 
it  entirely  and  furnished  It  with  lovely  fur- 
niture. 

This  has  often  been  done  with  some  fail- 
ures, but  with  many  successes.  Sometimes 
the  husband's  and  wife's  position  reversed. 
I  sometimes  got  my  nose  burnt  sticking  It 
Into  other  people's  business,  but  I  consld- 
eied  it  my  own  business  when  my  interests 
were  involved,  I  might  say  that  In  45  years 
of  practice  I  have  not  directly  sued  anyone 
or  tied  up  their  wages.  That  hurts  friend- 
ships. 

One  old  man  earned  only  $12  a  week.  He 
said  he  could  not  pay  me  because  his  grocer 
managed  to  charge  him  exactly  112  per  week 
right  along.  I  asked  about  his  rent  and 
other  bills.  He  said  he  simply  did  not  pay 
them  because  he  could  not.  Death  finally 
settled  his  bills.  That  was  before  our  Gov- 
ernment rewarded  men  for  being  no  good  all 
their  lives. 

The  above  statement,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  many  old  people  whose  misfortunes 
In  life  left  them  destitute  In  their  old  age. 
We  are  glad  to  see  them  cared  for. 

The  Government's  recent  pronouncement 
to  care  for  all  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
will  knock  all  the  self-respect  and  sell -reli- 
ance out  of  a  proud  free  people  and  will 
some  day  make  them  slaves  to  aome  ambi- 
tious government  in  return  for  their  votes. 
That  will  be  the  end  of  our  democracy.  "Help 
a  man  to  help  himself,"  Is  a  good  motto  for 
America. 

Here  are  some  tabulated  thoughts  for  con- 
sideration : 

1.  American  wages  should  be  so  as  to  pre- 
serve our  high  standard  of  American  life. 

2.  Toimg  couples  starting  out  should  be 
able  to  equip  their  home  on  deferred  r>ay- 
ments  with  25  percent  paid  down. 

3.  Families  buying  a  home  should  be  able 
to  finance  It  on  deterred  payments. 

4  Men  driving  a  car  in  their  own  business 
or  to  work  should  be  able  to  buy  a  car  on 
deferred    payments. 

5.  Families  desiring  to  add  more  comforts 
In  their  home,  or  things  for  better  living,  as 
radios,  pianos,  etc..  should  be  able  to  buy 
them  on  deferred  payments,  if  there  are  no 
other  deferred  payments  except  on  a  home. 

6.  Church  donations  and  anticipated  medi- 
cal expense  should  be  budgeted  and  kept  for 
that  purpose. 

7.  Kvery  American  family  ahould  so  live  to 
preserve  its  self-respect  and  Independence  and 
live  with  their  chins  up  and  be  able  to  look 


of  8Uch  »  measure.  They  have  nullified  2 
months  of  study,  hearings,  and  debate. 
They  have  made  all  but  Impossible  the  eu- 


ton  informed  me  by  telephone  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of   the  Record  today  the  copy 


wiiu,  mrifiuic,  ic5ii(uea  ouirigni  or  laiiea  to 
attend  future  meetings 

"Listen,   my    colleagues,   this   House   oUjght 
to  pass  a  bill  that  will  absolutely  prchibit 


Republican  or  Democratic  candldatea.    We   |  have  followed  the  financial  state  of  many  of  |  Uve  with  their  chine  up  and  be  able  to  look 


( 
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all  men  In  the  face.    How  wonderful  It  would 
be  If  mtst  retail  buying  would  be  for  cash 

The  above  are  my  own  thoughts  No  one 
need.s  to  agree  with  me,  1  do  not  love  bill 
collectors  and  try  not  to  have  any  ring  my 
dtK)r  b'-ll  Physicians  are  notnrlou,sly  bad 
flnaiK  lal  men.  As  Kion  as  they  get  a  practice 
they  arc  placed  on  a  .sucker  list  and  are  often 
taken  in.  As  for  me.  I  do  not  want  to  live  a 
life  in  flnanc.al  mi;>ery,  nor  barter  my 
Independence  lor  my  vote. 


Farm  Owners  Protest  President's  Veto  of 
Bankhead  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF   MISSOl/'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  April  5.  1043 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Sptaker.  I  have 
Just  received  the  follov(,inK  telegram  of 
protest  apain.st  the  Pre.'^idenl's  veto  of 
the  Bankhead  bill,  which  furnishes  a 
very  complete  up-to-the-minute  picture 
of  the  operating  difficulties  of  the  farm- 
er.s  of  my  di.stnct  under  exi.sting  condi- 
tions : 

Centk.\lia,    Mo,    Apnl    4.    1943. 
Hon    Ma.x  Schmabt. 

Houne  0/  Rcprrscntatties. 

Wa'ihington.  D  C  : 
The  undersijfiied  f.irmers  owning  5  000  and 
feeding  over  6  000  head  hot^s.  cattle,  and 
sheep  for  mark*  t  annually,  wish  to  prt)test 
against  the  grossly  unfair  argument  that 
what  the  farmer  sells  Is  up  over  100  percent 
and  what  he  buy-  is  up  only  about  30  per- 
cent since  1939.  and  th;it.  therefore,  larmers 
should  be  getting  along  better  This  is  most 
unfal.--  becau.se  whiit  the  farmer  buys  Is  only 
a  s.mnll  percentage  of  his  operating  costs. 
Liib.  >r.  taxes,  and  numerous  Items  of  our  ex- 
penses nece.'-sanly  incurrt-d  In  producing 
crops  and  livestock  for  market  are  over  250 
percent  of  what  they  were  m  1939  Our  ac- 
tual operatln.g  expenses  are  up  considerably 
more  than  prices  we  get  for  our  products, 
leaving  us  In  same  or  worse  position  than  m 
recent  years  We  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing Fat  c:\ttle  were  selling  2'..  centa 
per  pounJ  hlqher  In  Chicago  in  1937  than 
now,  yet  the  city  consumer  paid  4  cents  less 
per  pound  lor  the  leading  beef  cuts  than 
now.  Most  meat  animals  are  now  bringing 
thf  furrntT  14  t;>  16  cents  per  pr>und.  while 
the  city  con.--iHn"r  is  mo.stly  paying  50  to  65 
cents  f)er  pound  The  .spread  Is  much  too 
great  He  should  be  able  to  get  5  or  6  cents 
per  p>oUnd  more  without  any  Increase  in  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  We  think  that  what 
union  labor  l.s  getting,  rather  than  what  tl;e 
farmer  is  getting.  Is  by  long  odds  the  biggest 
factor  m  the  determining  what  the  city  con- 
sumer pays  Union  latxir  now  gets  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  in  First  World  War.  while 
we  are  getting  only  55  percent  of  what  we  got 
then.  LlJcewi.se  union  labor  is  (getting  four 
and  one-half  tmies  a-s  much  as  it  got  in  our 
parity  base  pern  d  1910  to  1914.  while  farm 
priKlucts  are  not  bringing  quite  twice  as 
much  as  then  Compared  to  any  previous 
ba.se  period  in  our  mem<  ry.  union  labor  is 
getting  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  we 
farmers  for  our  products  We  insist  on  pas- 
sage of  the  Pace  bill  and  repas.sage  over  the 
veto  of  the  Bankhead  bill  Why  should  the 
Government  pu-h  union  labor  so  hik;h  and 
hold  their  workweek  to  40  hours  plus  time 
and  one-half  or  double  pay  for  overtime. 
While   we  have  to  work  90  hours  per   week? 


And  the  Government  Insists  not  only  on  no 
overtime  but  In  completely  Ignoring  our  la- 
bor  cost    in    calculating    the    prices    we    get. 
This    Is    most    unfair.      Is    union     labor    en- 
titled  to  something  that  farm  labor  is  not? 
A  fair  price  will  enable  us  farmers  to  greatly 
lncrea.se  our  production,  which.  In  turn,  will 
help    win    the    war.    better    feed    our    people, 
who  are  certainly  able  to  pay.  and  our  allies. 
We   believe   a    bountiful   supply    is    the   best 
protection   against  wild    Inflation,  while    the 
unfair    prices    we    are    getting    and    will    con- 
tinue  to  get  if  the  Bankhead  and  Pace  bills 
are    defeated,    will    not    only    make    angrier 
farmers    and    hungrier    city    people,    but    the 
decreased    supply    resulting   will    mo.^t    surely 
and  inevitably  bring  nn   the  infl.ition  we  all 
seek    to    avoid.     A   gr-eat    many    farmers    are 
going  broke,  and  farrr  sales  are  very  numer- 
ous, which  means  that  farm  production  will 
materially   decrease   until   the   farmer   gets  a 
better  price  for  his  products.     The  Govern- 
ment   Bfivcs   Industry   i.-ontracts    running   Into 
hundreds  of  billions    A  dollars  on   the  basis 
of  cost,  plus  substantial  profits.     In  order  to 
get  incrca-sed  production  of  all  goods  needed 
to  win  the  war  except  farm  products,  getting 
rid  of   theoretical   and   Impractical  crackpots 
in    the    Department    of    Agriculture    and    the 
OfTlce    of    Price    Afimlnlstratlon    Is    vital    to 
not  only  agriculture  but  the  Nation. 
Respectfully  submitted 

■John   D    tkniNDiER. 
A.  B    Chance 

PAtL    EVERHART. 

E    B    WiisoN 

E     K     Cole 

Albert  W    Sc  hindleh. 


Pay-Ai-You-Go  Continues  To  Be  a  Live 
Question 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

OF     NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  present  for  the 
con.sidoration  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  BulTalo  Evening 
News,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  on  April  1.  1943: 

RUML   PLAN    NOT   DEAD 

The  mcv-t  significant  feature  of  the  House's 
action  In  sending  all  pay-as-you-go  tax  pro- 
posals back  to  committee  was  the  fact  that 
the  entire  debate  ana  subsequent  voting  cen- 
tered about  the  Ruml  plan,  as  embodied  In 
the  Carlson  bill  It  Is  true  that  the  Ruml 
plan  went  down  to  defeat  by  a  vote  of  215  to 
198  which  held  very  strongly  to  party  lines, 
but  the  House  action  left  no  doubt  that  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  realized  that  no  compro- 
mise was  possible  on  the  issue  of  double  taxa- 
tion for  the  great  majority  of  the  Nation's 
44  000.000  income  taxpayers  The  tact  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  20-percent  withholding  tax  start- 
ing Jvily  1  but  requiring  the  payment  of 
double  taxes  for  1  year  before  the  taxpayer 
could  get  on  a  current  basis,  received  vir- 
tually no  con-lderatlon  is  proof  of  this. 
Other  proposals  that  would  have  Involved  a 
greater  or  les-^  me.isure  of  tax  payments  above 
the  amount  prescribed  by  existing  revenue 
legislation  received  equally  scant  considera- 
tion. 

The  Carlson  bill  embodying  the  Ruml  plan 
lu    somewhat    modified    lorm    wa«    Uie   only 


measure  before  the  House  that  would  have 
made  all  taxpayers  current  in  tiaeir  obliga- 
tions without  the  payment  of  extra,  unlegis- 
lated  taxes  It  also  included  a  20-percent 
withholding  levy,  but  the  latter  could  be 
Juatmed  only  as  a  means  of  collecting  taxes 
currently  Under  the  committee  bill  the 
Withholding  tax  would  be  an  anomaly— a 
■monstrosity,"  as  Republican  supporters  of 
the  Ruml  plan  put  it— because  even  after 
paying  It  the  ta.xpayer  would  still  be  In  debt 
to  the  G'.vernmrnt  for  a  years  taxes  and  his 
only  alternative  would  be  to  pay  2  ytars" 
taxes  In  1  to  get  on  a  current  basis  None 
but  the  very  rich  could  afford  to  do  that  at 
a  time  when  unprecedented  wartime  tax  rates 
have  cut  deeply  Into  the  average  family 
budget  for  essentials 

But  the  Ruml-Carlson  pi. in  Is  not  dead,  as 
Chairman  LKiuohton  of  the  Ways  and  Me.nns 
Committee  Implied  when  he  said  the  com- 
mittee would  pas*,  on  to  "(Uher  important 
things"  The  public,  more  than  four-tilths 
of  whom,  according  to  the  Gallup  poll,  favor 
the  Rum'  plan,  will  not  'et  it  die  From  the 
standpoint  of  taxpayers  and  the  Treasury 
alike,  it  is  atisolulely  essential  that  a  system 
of  current  tax  collections  from  washes,  sal- 
aries, and  other  lnr<jmc  sources  be  placed  in 
effect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
confusion  and  uncerUilnty  caused  by  ccn- 
gressional  delay  In  the  enactment  of  a  pay- 
as-you-go  tax-c.jllection  plan  has  already 
been  reflected  In  the  excessive  born  wing  and 
cashing  in  of  assets.  Including  War  bonds, 
which  took  place  In  order  that  taxpayers 
might  meet  their  March  15  payments  The 
dislocations  may  be  even  greater  when  the 
next  payment  falls  due  on  June  15  Every 
day  of  delay  m  enacting  a  current  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  piles  an  Ossa  of  demoralizing 
uncertainty  on  the  Pellon  of  existing  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  Governments  tax  In- 
tentions. 

No  more  heated  congressional  debate  has 
taken  place  In  many  years  than  the  House 
debate  on  pay-as-you-go  legislation.  The 
charees  of  "demagoguery'  hurled  by  both 
sides  had  best  be  forgotten,  for  there  eh  >uld 
be  no  question  of  the  sincerity  of  both  the 
pro-  and  antl-Ruml  plan  adherents  But  the 
main  argument,  furnished  by  the  Treasury, 
of  the  Democratic  opponents  of  the  Carlson 
bill — namely,  that  the  Government  would  l>e 
throwing  away  assets  of  $10,000,000,000  by 
technically  forgiving  a  year's  taxes  In  order 
to  make  all  taxpaylng  current — falls  of  Its 
own  weight  The  Treasury  has  never  carried 
taxes  collectible  as  a-ssets  on  Its  tK)<ks — and 
for  a  very  good  reason.  Tills  Is  ljecau.se  Con- 
gress provides  each  year  by  legislation  for  the 
imposition  of  taxes  needed  and  feasible  In 
that  year  The  Ruml  plan  would  not  stop  tax 
collections  for  one  moment;  in  fact.  It  would 
regularize  and  speed  them  up  Under  it  reve- 
nues this  year  would  be  anywhere  from  $2.- 
000.000000  to  $3 .000.000 .000  greater  than  an- 
ticipated because  the  tax  base  would  t>e  the 
estimated  1943  national  income  of  1140,000.- 
000.000  Instead  of  the  $120,000,000,000  Income 
of  1942. 

There  are  various  possibilities  lor  compro- 
mise on  certain  features  of  the  Ruml  pian. 
though  not  on  the  essential  point  of  cui  rt  nt 
collections  without  double  taxation  for  the 
vast  majority  of  taxpayers  In  the  lower  and 
niiddle-mconie  groups  The  Ways  and  Mians 
Committee  should  go  to  work  immediately  on 
the  draft  of  a  satisfactory  bill  combining  a 
withholding  tax  and  the  principle  of  pay  as- 
you-go.  There  are  no  more  "important 
things'  t>efore  it,  becau.se  delay  in  solving  the 
tax-collection  problem  affects  the  whole  fi- 
nancing of  the  war,  the  economic  contn  Is 
against  Inflation  and  morale  on  the  home 
front.  A3  disappointing  as  the  Hou-e  action, 
or  Inaction,  wsis,  at  least  It  shows  that  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  Ruml  plan  must 
be  the  point  of  departure  for  any  soluthm  to 
the  problem  of  currtnt  Income-taa  col- 
lection*. 
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1$  the  Adiiinii$tratioD  Bajriof  the  Pres$  of 
the  Nation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BIAX  SCHWABE 


UBJ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  highly  respected 
and  alert  constituents,  Dr.  James  Stew- 
art, of  Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  protesting 
against  the  proposed  expenditure  by  the 
Treasury  Department  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  million  dollars  for  adver- 
tisements In  the  small  newspapers 
throughout  our  Nation  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  Government  bonds,  as  follows: 

Hun    Max  Schwabe, 

Member  o/  Congress. 

House  of  Representative's, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAa  Sa:  There  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Tre^ury  of  the  United  States  a  bill  whlc'n  will 
probably  be  Introduced  by  Senator  Bankhead, 
which  calls  for  the  expenditure  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  of  some  twenty-five  to  thirty 
million  dollars  to  be  used  In  advertising  In 
small  rural  newspapers  tliroughcut  the  Na- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  selling  Government 
bonds 

Althoiigh  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  catch 
the  significance  of  this,  I  thought  it  well, 
since  I  know  you  are  very  busy,  to  point  out 
this  fact.  This  U  a  deliberate  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  to  buy  the  press  of  this 
NaUon  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Schwabe,  we  ex- 
pect the  Republicans  to  stop  this  atrocious 
practice.  This,  ae  I  see  it,  would  be  tbe  end 
erf  democracy. 

Very   truly   yours. 

JkMMS  Stewart.  M.  D.. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


The  Labor  Shortaf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Mondap,  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  communi- 
cation received  by  me  from  a  constituent 
setting  forth  a  plan  to  help  solve  the 
labor  shortage  situation: 

Too  much  publicity  on  what  to  do  when 
the  war  U  over  U  bound  to  weaken  the  Im- 
nie<tiate  drive,  so  essential  to  final  victory. 

Ou  people  must  realize  that  each  of  them 
must  make  an  "all  out"  effort  each  and  every 
day.  The  proposed  plan  will  help  the  war 
effort.  It  will  tie  of  as  much  value  after 
the  war  though  it  definitely  is  a  program 
for  now.  It  may  appear  too  simple,  yet  it. 
with  teeth,  will  work  and  could  be  put  into 
c^ration  in  a  week's  time  As  It  la  radical, 
It  will  require  courage  to  be  made  a  law.  Yet 
It  win  enable  the  Nation  to  better  meet  both 
the  present  and  the  future. 


I  Price  regtilatioD  as  it  has  been  handled  is 
as  hard  to  solve  as  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  where  the 
parts  of  several  sets  are  badly  mixed  and 
partially  lost.  When  one  item  is  corrected 
in  our  present  system,  we  bulge  out  on  an- 
other and  tbe  price  keeps  on  rising  Just  the 
same. 

The  public  has  been  sold  on  the  fact  that 
the  panic  of  1929  was  due  to  cverprcdurtion. 
yet  it  was  fear  and  Inflation  that  produced 
the  overproduction  by  curtailing  purchasing 
power.  Had  our  excess  been  shipped  to  needy 
natioiut.  our  way  of  life  could  have  been  main- 
tained and  we  might  still  have  l>een  reducing 
the  public  debt.  Even  the  present  war  might 
have  been  deferred.  Today  we  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cycle  Our  shortage  is  real, 
yet  it  has  been  made  far  more  acute  by  the 
fact  that  our  buying  power  exceeds  our  pro- 
duction. 

Today  we  nave  a  multitude  of  regulations, 
and  these  regulations  are  consuming  man- 
power which  Is  already  Insutnclent  to  meet 
the  demand.*^  of  those  who  set  cur  program. 
Any  move  today  must  correct  inequalities 
which  have  come  with  regulation. 

The  only  fault  with  the  proposed  plan  is 
that  It  may  be  too  simple  for  the  bureaucrats 
to  comprehend.    Yet  here  Is  the  plan. 

Pay  every  worker  for  all  the  hours  he  works 
up  to  40  per  week,  the  total  the  unions  have 
accepted  as  a  standard.  Then  base  livmg 
and  wage  standards  on  this  40-hour  pay 
check.  Impound  all  wages  over  the  40-hour 
amcunt  in  a  fund  from  which  income  tax 
would  l>e  paid  and  the  rest  invested  In  bonds 
which  would  be  frozen  for  the  duration, 
after  which  they  would  t>e  released  to  be 
tised  as  the  worker  saw  fit.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  we  would  have  a  nation  with  a  pur- 
cha.slng  power  without  which  we  must  either 
drop  to  the  standard  of  our  neighbors  and 
find  ourselves  a  nation  stripped  of  raw  ma- 
terial, our  principal  asset  being  the  largest 
public  debt  In  the  world  on  which  we  would 
pay  ourselves  Interest. 

Absenteeism  would  be  curtailed  as  time 
lost  would  come  out  of  the  40-hour  base 
pay  rather  than  from  the  surplus.  This 
40-hour  check  would  provide  greater  equality 
among  workers.  Today  we  have  handicapped 
groups  who  do  not  happen  to  be  In  war  work 
trying  to  match  on  40  hours,  and  their  in- 
dustry has  been  slack  so  their  pay  rates  have 
not  advanced,  with  a  neighbor  who  happens 
to  be  in  war  work.  He  gets  from  60  hours 
a  week  up.  with  time  and  a  half  for  all  over 
40  hours,  and  if  he  is  any  good  at  all  his  base 
pay  has  already  been  t>oosted  at  least  one- 
third.  Yet  today  we  ask  the  40-hour  people, 
teachers,  clerks,  public  employees,  and  other 
service  people  to  meet  living  costs  which 
Washington  admits  are  up  15  percent,  put 
10  percent  of  their  pay  in  bonds,  pay  sharply 
increased  Income  taxes,  and  try  to  keep  up 
with  their  neighbors.  We  are  missing  one  of 
the  four  freedoms  right  here  at  home. 

If  the  money  available  or  paid  out  in  wages 
and  salaries  be  limited  to  that  earned  in  a 
40-hour  week  with  a  deduction  for  absentee- 
lam  and  the  balance  Invested  in  bonds  to 
the  employee's  credit  and  Impounded  with 
Interest  for  the  duration,  all  will  be  more 
nearly  on  the  same  scale,  all  will  have  nearer 
the  same  ptirchaslng  power  and  90  percent  of 
our  present  Inflation  and  shortage  will  dis- 
appear almost  over  night.  In  other  words,  we 
will  stop  Inflation  at  the  source  rather  than 
try  to  clean  up  the  mess  which  It  creates. 

This  program  will  stop  the  need  for  all 
bond  drives  so  far  as  the  general  public  goes. 
There  wil.  be  no  longer  any  excuse  for  the 
firm  with  no  reason  to  create  public  opinion 
on  a  large  scale  to  use  radio  and  billboards 
to  tell  people  to  buy  bonds.  Of  course,  tbe 
ofllclals  might  not  loom  as  large  In  their  com- 
munity, thotigh  the  tax  money  used  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  will  go  to  the  Government 
as  taxes  as  was  Intended. 

Another  Item  that  can  be  seriously  consid- 
ered is  the  subsidizing  of  our  colleges.    Tbe 


cry  first  went  up  that  the  war  and  draft  were 
wrecking  the  seats  of  higher  learning  The 
draft  succeeded,  and  today  we  have  a  mad  rtiah 
In  the  furniture  plants  to  double  the  number 
of  beds  so  that  double  the  ntimtter  of  boys 
can  be  put  in  each  college  room.  The  boys 
sent  to  college  have  all  expenses  paid  and 
receive  the  same  pay  as  men  on  call  Ln  the 
service.  A  large  percentage  will  fail  to  pa&ii 
the  speed-up  program,  and  very  few  will  be  of 
anyth  ng  like  as  much  value  to  the  armed 
effort  as  if  they  went  direct  to  the  armed 
forces  or  Industxy,  both  of  whom  need  men 
of  this  age  more  than  ever  t>elore.  There  is 
no  reason  why  our  colleges  should  not  be  on 
a  very  restricted  basis  for  the  duration.  Let 
their  teachers  get  out  and  gain  experience 
which  will  better  fit  them  for  the  period  after 
the  war  when  there  will  be  a  real  reason  to 
boost  the  numtjer  of  boys  who  will  be  In  col- 
lege, bojB  who  will  require  teachers  with  ex- 
periences equal  to  wliAt  experience  these  boys 
have  had  You  might  even  u^e  Army  camps 
as  industrial  schools  in  an  effort  to  absorb 
men  and  build  better  for  the  problems  we 
then  face  The  home  of  the  future  needs 
much  which  is  not  available  today.  Lack  of 
craftsmen  here  make  the  tile  floors  in  the 
common  home  In  Cuba  a  luxury  enjoyed  In 
only  a  few  of  our  most  expensive  homes,  but 
college  can  atjsorb  our  youth  after  the  war 
rather  than  shelter  them  now  A  year  of 
Army  life  will  mean  as  much  to  a  boy  as  any 
year  in  his  life 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  an  en- 
forced saving  of  all  we  earn  beyond  the  first 
40  hours.  Social  Security  already  has  most  of 
the  figures.  The  first  pay-roll  deduction  will 
hit  the  black  markets  like  a  wintry  blast, 
Itquor  lines  where  men  pay  almost  any  price, 
stand  for  hours,  and  forget  values,  will  dwin- 
dle There  will  be  no  need  for  all  the  fan- 
fare and  advertising  of  our  bond  drives. 
What  absenteeism  continued  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  calls  more  serious  than  a  hang-over  or 
not  feeling  fit  when  we  ask  our  soldiers  to 
fight  34  hours  a  day,  to  fight  with  heat, 
drought,  and  vermin,  with  loss  of  life  thrown 
in  for  good  measure  to  protect  the  soft  life 
at  home.  The  program  will  Improve  our  man- 
power situation.  People  will  be  satisfied,  the 
dollar  spent  will  bring  home  more  bacon,  and 
the  final  bill  which  the  American  pyeople  must 
settle  will  be  a  lot  leas.  And  finally,  we  will 
solve  the  poet-war  problem  without  any  ex- 
citement. An  act  of  Ck)ngress  with  Presi- 
dential approval  can  adopt  this  plan  as  an 
emergency.  When  this  is  done  we  will  be  on 
a  direct  road  to  ultimate  victory  and  a 
shorter  war. 


Stupid  Secrecy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATl'VES 

Monday.  AprU  5.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washingtoa 
Daily  News: 

STUPID  SEcarcT 
That  conference  of  38  nations  on  post-war 
food  problems,  which  Is  to  be  held  In  this 
country  this  month,  is  all  very  hush-hush. 
At  least,  our  Government  has  decided  that 
the  press  must  not  even  talk  with  tbm  dele- 
gates. The  only  Information  given  the  pub- 
lic— which  Is  BO  vitally  involved— was  to  be  of 
the  canned  variety,  doled  out  if.  as,  and  wbea 


ill 


t!l 


sa^e  or  tne  f>ice  o;ii  ana  npas-sage  over  me  \ 
veto  of  the  Baiikhead  bill  Why  should  the 
Government  p»i-h  union  labor  so  hi^h  and 
hold  their  workweilc  to  40  hours  plus  time 
and  one-half  or  double  pay  for  overtime, 
while   we  have  to  work  90  hours  per   week? 


the  amount  prescribed  by  existing  revenue 
legislation  received  equally  scant  considera- 
tlcn. 

The  Carlson  bill  embodying  the  Rumi  plan 
lu    somewhat    modiQed    form    was    the   only 


ironi.  /V3  uisiippoiniing  as  me  nou  e  action, 
or  inaction.  wii.«.  at  leait  It  shows  that  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  Ruml  plan  must 
be  the  point  of  departure  for  any  solutRtn  to 
the  problem  of  current  lncom«-Uui  col- 
lection*. 


the  war  though  it  d«flnltely  Is  a  program 
lor  now.  It  may  appear  too  simple,  yet  It. 
with  teeth,  will  work  and  eould  be  put  Into 
{^ration  In  a  week's  time  As  it  Is  radical. 
It  will  require  courage  to  be  made  a  law.  Yet 
It  will  enable  the  Nation  to  better  meet  both 
the  pre&ent  and  the  future. 


to  tell  people  to  ouy  Donas.  \Ji  couree,  lue 
officials  might  not  loom  as  large  In  their  com- 
munity, tliough  the  tax  money  used  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  will  go  to  the  Oovernment 
as  taxes  aa  waa  Intended. 

Another  item  that  can  be  aerloualy  consid- 
ered is  the  gubsidlzing  of  cur  colleges.    The 


l^jou  jjruuicmo,  »iiji;u  is  ««j  »/^  ja»^»vi  su  tm^^ 
country  this  month.  Is  all  very  hush-huBh. 
At  least,  our  Government  has  decided  that 
the  press  must  not  even  Ulk  with  ttoe  dele- 
gates. The  only  Infomuitlon  given  the  pub- 
lic— which  la  so  vitally  Involved— waa  to  be  of 
the  canned  variety,  doled  out  If,  as,  and  whea 
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the  Government  saw  fit.  Now  the  Goveni- 
meiit  appears  to  be  retreating  from  that  un- 
lennble  po.sitlon. 

The  reaction  to  this  contemplated  .'suppres- 
sion of  nonmilltary  news  is  obvious  Tlie 
plain  citizen,  or  the  Congressman,  a.sk.s  what 
the  admini.stratlon  is  trylin;  to  put  over  that 
must  be  covered  up  Newvp;ipermen  wonder 
whether  freedom  of  the  pre.'is  is  going  out  and 
a  semidictatorship  coming  in. 

Our  dlspcittition  is  to  give  the  Hdnllnl^tIatlon 
the  benetit  of  the  doubt.  It  i.s  hard  to  believe 
that  a  plot  is  cooking  to  Injure  the  democ- 
racy, which  can  function  only  through  in- 
formed public  opinion  and  a  tree  press 

The  remiirlt.ibly  fine  record  of  the  Office  of 
Cen.sorship.  improvement  in  Navy  Depart- 
ment cumniuniques,  and  courageously  lionest 
report-s  by  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  are  evi- 
dence that  resp<inslble  officials  want  to  give 
the  public  the  facts— except  information  use- 
ful to  the  eiiemy.  and.  of  course,  there  is  no 
challenge  of   that  exception 

Unfortunately,  this  propo-sed  conference 
secrecy  was  a  departure  from  that  re'-ponslble 
policy  It  would  l)e  a  bad  prccrdcnl  and  a 
stupid  (jne  Ne^fitiatlng  delicate  i.ssues  out- 
side the  glare  of  publicity  may  seem  a  surer 
_  and  safer  way,  and  is  for  a  little  while.  But 
not  in  the  long  run  "Open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at"  in.iy  be  liaidtT  to  get.  but  tliey  last 
longer 

Secret  diplomacy  is  suspect  by  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  Thirofore  1'  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on  Any  official  who  for- 
gets that  i.s  so  busy  with  details  he  has  for- 
gotten the  first  lesson  in  American  foreign 
policy  and  in  the  neglected  art  of  treaty  rati- 
fication. 

Just  because  the  success  of  this  and  related 
International  conferences  Is  si  Important  to 
American  and  world  welfare,  we  hope  the 
PresicJcnt  will  mvite  necessary  public  supp<"rt 
for  any  constructive  agreements  by  congres- 
sional representation  and  normal  press  cov- 
erage 

Like  it  or  not,  an  informed  and  approving 
American  public  opinion  Is  tlie  price  of  any 
American  foreign  commitments  AlonR  with 
most  Americans,  we  happen  to  like  it  that 
way. 


The  Income-Tax  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   April  5.  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  by  John  S.  Knight, 
publisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal, 
Miami  Herald,  and  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  appearing  in  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  avoid  cata- 
sti-ophic  results,  this  tax  problem  on  in- 
comes must  be  solved  soon. 

The  time  has  passed  for  any  politics 
to  be  a  part  of  this  issue. 

If  we  expect  our  people  to  respect  this 
body  and  the  laws  we  enact,  then  we  must 
enact  the  kind  of  laws  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  people  are  a.sking  for  from 
us.  I  cannot  feel  that  my  election  to 
this  honorable  body  removed  me  from 
the  will  of  the  people  whom  I  represent. 
If  this  House  goes  forward  with  an  in- 
different attitude  in  the  face  of  public 


demands  about  a  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan, 
then  we  de.serve  whatever  may  t>efall  u.s 
from  a  hostile  people. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

HO  TIME    rOR    POLITICS LITTIJ:  GEMS   OF   STATES- 
MANSHIP 

"I  am  satisfied,"  EX)Ughton  declared.  "We 
have  beaten  the  Ruml  plan.  The  present 
tax-collection  system  has  existed  since  1913 
and  I  suppose  we  can  get  along  with  It  an- 
other year."      (International  News  Service  ) 

"The  final  action  of  the  House  spelled  zero 
for  2  months  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  produce  an  accept- 
able plan  for  collecting  Income  taxes  out  of 
pay  checks  and  envelopes,  and  for  placing 
taxpayers  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  "  (Inter- 
national News  St>rvice  ) 

•Robertson  then  gave  the  death  stroke  to 
the  Luce  ameiulmcnt  by  telling;  the  House 
that,  under  it,  a  man  making  a  million  dol- 
lars -x  year  wuuld  have  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment, during  the  next  5  years,  an  annual  tax 
of  $1,023,100,  or  123.100  a  year  more  than  his 
income.  'That  shows  the  undesirabillty  of 
having  tax  amendments  pre.stMited  by  persons 
(Mrs  LucE»  inexperienced  In  such  matters.' 
he  remarked  wryly"  (International  News 
Service  i 

"A  lull  settled  upon  the  House  In  the  wake 
of  a  week-long  scrap,  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  shook  hands,  and  said  it  was 
a  gixid  tight   '      (Associated  Press  ) 

"While  a  demand  arose  immediately  for  a 
new  try  at  getting  out  some  sort  of  pay-as- 
you-go  legislation  it  appeared  likely  the 
battle  would  not  be  renewed  until  the  House 
has  taken  a  brief  rest  during  the  Easter 
holiday   "     (As.sociated  Press  ) 

■  President  Roosevelt  told  congressional 
leaders  Wednesday  that  he  was  pleased  over 
deftat  of  the  Ruml  plan  and  House  spokes- 
men declared  that  further  efforts  to  pass 
pay-as-you-go  tax  legislation  would  be  post- 
p<.)ned  until  work  is  started  inter  this  yenr 
on  a  bill  increasing  taxes  '  (International 
News  Service  ) 

Well,  there  you  have  it. 

Another  shocking  example  of  legislative 
irresponsibility,  largely  m.-pired  by  adminis- 
trative irresponsibility,  at  the  veiy  moment 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.«ury  fran- 
tically Is  scurrying  about  trying  to  whip  up 
enthusiasm  for  the  Second  War  Loan  drive 
Whicii  is  to  start  April   12. 

A  few  days  ago.  a  bill  authorizing  the  rais- 
ing of  our  national  debt  limit  to  1210,000.- 
000  000  wa.«  placed  on  President  Roosevelt's 
desk  That  limit  will  ultimately  have  to  go 
as  high  as  $400,000,000,000  if  we  Intend  to  put 
Hitler  and  Hirohlto  out  of  business  for  all 
time  to  come  and  help  get  the  world  back 
on  Its  feet. 

But  the  little  men  at  Washington,  the 
Doughtons  and  the  Morgenthaus  and  dozens 
of  other  two-bit  economists,  would  rather 
dawdle  along  and  play  politics  with  the  Na- 
tion s  tax  structure  than  adopt  a  workable 
pay-as-you-eo  plan  that  would  place  every- 
body on  a  current  basis 

Even  while  a^salling  the  Ruml  plan  as  a 
device  permitting  the  rich  to  have  their  1942 
taxes  forgiven,  the  confused  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  tlie  House  produced  a  mon- 
strosity of  its  own  under  the  guise  of  a  cur- 
rent tax  plan  which  imposed  2  years  taxes 
in  one  and  offered  a  discount  feature  for 
paying  In  advance  which  could  benefit  no 
one  except  the  men  with  money  In  the  bank. 
The  Committee's  bill  was  a  kick  in  the  teeth 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  has  tried 
to  help  the  Government  by  buying  War 
bonds  with  every  extra  available  dollar 

When  he  saw  that  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  intended  to  turn 
thumbe  down  on  the  committee's  work. 
Chairman  Douchton  devoted  hla  efforts  to 
sabotaging  the  Ruml  plan,  even  though  his 


opposition  had  the  net  effect  of  sending  all 
tax  schemes  back  to  the  committee  for  "mor* 
study  " 

As  was  noted  above  In  an  Associated  Press 
paragraph,  the  "more  study"  phase  will  b« 
resumed  after  "a  brief  rest  during  the 
Easter  holiday   " 

By  that  time  Mr  Morgenthau's  second  war- 
loan  program  may  t>e  limping  very  badly 

It  is  regrettable  indeed  that  the  President 
has  not  only  permitted  but  actually  encour- 
aged his  leaders  in  Congress  to  play  poli- 
tics with  the  tax  bill 

But,  then.  Mr  Roosevelt  enjoys  needling 
his  fellow  millionaires,  and  this  time  he 
thinks  the  Ruml  plan  has  a  sharp  and  irri- 
tating point. 

What  happens  to  the  44  000  000  lower- 
income  taxpayers  is  something  for  Secretary 
Morgenthau  to  worry  about 

The  Beacon  Journal  has  been  for  the  Ruml 
plan  because  it  Is  the  only  feasible  metliod 
we  have  seen  proposed  for  making  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  current  In  his  obligations  to 
the   United   States  Government 

As  Beardsley  Ruml,  author  of  the  plan,  said 
In  his  recent  address  at  Detroit,  "The  Ruml 
plan  Is  as  simple  as  daylight-saving  time. 
Let  us  turn  our  tax  clocks  lUicad  1  year  Our 
Government  flnancee  would  be  no  more 
affected  than  time  is  by  a  change  in  clock 
hands  Out-of-date  Income  taxes  make  all 
of  us  live  a  life  of  modern  poonage--we  can't 
afford  to  get  sii  k.  have  an  accident,  or  even 
to  die.  If  we  turn  the  tax  cUx:k  ahead,  all 
taxpayers  can  be  made  current,  income-tax 
debt  will  be  eliminated  the  Government  will 
obtain  increased  revenue,  and  there  will  be 
no  additional   tax    burden  on   any   taxpayer  " 

That  statement,  we  submit,  makes  a  pretty 
good  case  for  the  Ruml  plan,  particularly 
since  the  plan's  autlior  believes  that  a  spe- 
cial windfall  tax  should  be  employed  to  catch 
large  incomes  swollen  by  war  profits  in  the 
yerr  to  be  skipped 

As  opposed  to  the  administration's  claim 
that  the  Ruml  plan  is  a  device  to  let  tlie  mil- 
lionaires escape  without  paying  taxes  tor  last 
year,  Mr  Ruml  maintains,  ftr?;t.  that  the 
upper-bracket  taxpayers  like  everyone  else, 
must  continue  to  pay  income  taxes  so  long 
as  they  have  income."  and  that,  when  they 
die.  'what  otherwise  would  have  been  pay- 
able as  Income  tax  on  the  taxpayer's  previoue 
year's   income    is  subject   to  estate  taxes  " 

If  you  think  Mr  Ruml  Is  Cfivering  up  on 
this  point.  lend  an  ear  to  Samuel  Grafton,  m 
sincere,  able,  and  intelligent  liberal,  who 
wo  ;ldn't  be  caught  dead  at  a  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers'  or  chamber  of  com- 
merce dinner: 

"The  admini.stratlon  calls  the  Ruml  plaa 
(which  is  a  plan  to  collect  this  year's  income 
taxes  on  this  year's  income,  not  last  year's 
Income)  a  plan  to  let  the  millionaires  es- 
cape without  paving  taxes  for  last  year  But 
millionaires  would  pay  Just  as  much  money 
out-of-pcx;ket.  or  more,  this  year  with  the 
Ruml  plan,  as  without  It:  and.  in  any  case, 
Mr  Ruml's  own  ciuiet  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  windfall  tax  to  make  up  Inequali- 
ties  has   gone   almost   unnoticed. 

"Only  In  the  case  of  a  millionaire  who 
cunningly  decides  to  die  early  In  the  current 
fl.'^cal  year  would  the  estate  save  a  year's  in- 
come taxes,  and  a  special  Inheritance  tax 
could   take  care  of  that  " 

There  are  many  other  Irrefutable  argu- 
ments' which  would  seem  to  call  for  Immedi- 
ate adoption  of  the  Ruml  plan  If  we  Intend 
to  get  the  Government's  finances  In  order 
and  prevent  at  least  a  partial  break-down  in 
the  income  tax  system 

But  such  a  completely  logical  course  cf 
procedure  Is  too  much  to  expect.  The  Presi- 
dent has  reiterated  his  opposition  to  the  Ruml 
plan  and  that  alone  Is  enough  to  kill  It  la 
Congress 

Probably  the  most  we  e*n  hope  for  Is  the 
adoption  of  a  compromise  measure  cmbo<lj> 


Ing  diluted  portions  cf  the  Ruml  plan  which 
Will  mean  only  a  partial  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  cloakrooms  of  Congress,  our  $10,000- 
•-ycar  public  servants  like  their  whisky 
Straight,  but  when  It  comes  to  leg  slat  ion, 
they  prefer  a  little  water  on  the  side. 

Settlement  of  the  aU-lmportant  tax  ques- 
tion Will  stimulate  the  war  effort  by  elim- 
inating doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  our  citizens. 

It  will  assist  materially  in  the  sale  of  War 
bends  because  pec'ple  just  aren't  going  to 
subscribe  to  the  amounts  desired  until  they 
know  exactly  what  they  are  exp>ec*.ed  to  pay 
In  taxes. 

It  will  eliminate  much  futile  bickering  and 
partisan  drum  beating  in  Congress. 

It  Will  promote  national  unity  by  remov- 
ing an  unnecessary  point  of  controversy. 

President  Roosevelt  should  immediately 
call  together  leaders  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress and  insist  that  a  workable,  equitable 
compromise  tax  bill  be  enacted  at  once. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  has  a  lot  of  bonds  to  sell 
In  April. 


Controlled  Pre$s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


or    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRLTFP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undfr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Raymond  Clapper  from 
the  Wasliington  Daily  News  of  April  2, 
1943: 

CONTROLXfD    PRESS 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

This  Government  is  playing  with  the  dan- 
gerous idea  of  carrying  the  technique  of  a 
controlled  press  far  beyond  anything  we  have 
experienced  before  In  this  country 

A  United  Nations  food  conference  Is  being 
arranged  tc  take  place  within  a  few  weeks 
The  President  has  desired  to  hold  It  at  an 
Isolated  location  some  distance  from  Wash- 
Inirton  where  the  meeting  could  be  easily 
protected  from  the  public  view 

Newspapers  have  been  requested  not  to 
attempt  to  serd  reporters  to  cover  this  con- 
ference or  to  try  tc  talk  to  the  delegates 
representing  the  United  Nations 

Such  arrangements  go  far  beyond  the 
sphere  of  military  censorship.  They  reach 
very  frankly  into  political  censorship. 

Obviously  the  reasons  that  prompt  the 
White  House  U  feel  that  a  United  Nations 
conference  should  be  thus  Isolated  from  the 
normal  operations  of  newspaper  corresp>ond- 
ents  will  be  the  same  reasons  that  will  be 
found  persuasive  by  Administration  officials 
when  subsequent  United  Nations  conferences 
are  held. 

Newspaper  editors  have  been  requested  to 
accept  this  policy.  What  else  will  they  be 
asked  to  accept  If  this  precedent  is  estab- 
lished? 

There  could  have  been  no  objection  If  the 
Government  had  called  In  the  press,  explained 
s<ime  of  the  considerations,  and  emphasized 
that  International  relations  might  be  done 
aerlous  Injury  by  Irresponsible  handling  of 
news  or  comment. 

But  the  press  is  being  given  no  opportunity 
to  be  either  responsible  or  Irresponsible.  It 
l8  proposed  to  shut  It  out  flatly. 

Anyone  will  recognize  that  the  United  Na- 
tiou£  are  still  in  the  formative  period,  that 


their  first  meetings  may  thrive  or  wither, 
depending  upon  how  they  are  carried  off. 
An  irresponsible  press  can  do  fateful  damage 
to  International  relations,  particularly  In  a 
time  like  this. 
But  a  free  press  is  not  necessarily  an  irre- 

sp msible  press. 

For  evidence  In  behalf  of  a  free  press  as 
against  the  type  of  control  now  picpused  lor 
the  United  Nations  conlerence.  I  go  directly 
to  our  own  Government  propaganda  service 
Itself. 

The  OfHce  of  War  Informttlon  Is  an  enor- 
mous organization.  It  employs  dozens  of  ex- 
cellent newspapermen  and  magazine  wTiters. 
men  who  have  made  their  reputations  In 
competitive  private  life 

■Yet,  the  skillful  propaganda  prepared  by 
these  expert  craftsmen  fells  short.  It  doesn't 
ring  true  enough.  So  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion sends  out,  for  the  information  of  the 
people  in  foreign  countries,  the  actual  dally 
columns  and  editorials  of  -veil-known  Ameri- 
can writers  and  newspapers. 

The  Government  prefers  to  send  abroad 
the  regular  work  of  these  writers,  and  to  give 
newspapers  abroad  the  opportunity  to  print 
current  columns  of  many  of  the  American 
columnists,  because  this  is  the  genuine  prop- 
aganda of  truth,  the  genuine  discussion  that 
goes  on  in  America. 

Abroad  they  don't  want  special  propaganda 
written  particularly  for  them.  They  don't 
have  confidence  in  it. 

But  when  they  read  what  Americans  them- 
selves are  reading  in  Am.encan  newspapers, 
when  they  are.  so  to  speak,  listening  in  on 
discusf^ions  taking  place  In  the  free  press  here 
In  America,  then  they  believe  it. 

Hand-tailored  propaganda  is  discounted 
abroad  as  It  Is  here  at  home.  Everybody 
abroad  has  been  propagandized  by  experts  for 
years      All  the  tricks  are  known 

What  concerns  me  about  this  proposed  ex- 
clu.sion  of  the  press  from  such  a  nonmilltary 
nfTair  as  an  international  food  conference  is 
that  the  same  reasons  will  be  used  to  Impose 

a  similar  blockade  on  the  press  after  the  war. 
If  we  are  afraid  a  free  press  will  damage  the 
United  Nations  new.  won't  we  still  be  afraid 
of  it  after  the  war? 


Oil  and  EzplosiTCs  From  Lignite  Coal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Francis 
Stacy,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bu- 
reau, in  charge  of  smelting  and  refining 
industries,  and  for  some  2  years  in  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, has  prepared  an  article  of  great 
interest  to  the  people  in  those  States  hav- 
ing lignite  coal,  and  of  tremendous  in- 
terest to  our  war  efforts.  Coming  as  it 
does  from  one  w^ho  has  given  the  sub- 
ject wide  and  critical  study,  I  desire  to 
present  the  article  in  full : 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes 
tells  us  in  a  recent  magazine  article  on  the 
Hard  Cold  Facts,  that  Germany  since  1938. 
when  the  German  war  machine  started  on  its 
European  raid,  has  Increased  by  400  percent 
In  the  brief  period  of  5  years  Its  production 
of  synthetic  oil  and  explosives  by  the  process 
of  hydrogenation  of  coal — chiefly  brown  coal 
or  lignite — Into  gasoline,  Diesel  oil.  and  ex- 
plosives for  the  Axis  war  machine. 


An  Increase  of  400  percent  since  1938  means 
that  Germany  in  Its  5  years  of  raiding  the 
coal  reserves  of  Europe — Austria.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland.  France.  Holland.  Belgium. 
I>?nmark.  Hungary.  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,    Greece.    Ukraine,    and    most    of 

European  Russia — is  five  times  as  strong  lu 
synthetic  oil  and  explosives  as  when  it  start- 
ed on  Its  career  of  conquest.  And  that,  our 
Secretary  cf  the  Interior  and  "czar"  of  oil 
and  coal  Informs  us.  Is  the  hard  cold  fact 

In  1922.  at  the  close  of  the  Inst  Wcrld  War, 
German  lignite  production  was  only  80  000,- 
000  tons,  which  was  used  mainly  for  electric 
energy  in  the  Berlin  Industrial  district. 

In  1933,  when  Hitler  came  into  power.  Ger- 
man lignite  production  was  around  120.- 
000.000  tons,  which  now  Is  used  cot  only 
lor  Industrial  electric  energy,  but  for  war 
purposes — gasoline  and  Diesel  oil  for  tanks 
and  aircraft,  explosives  for  bombs  and  sub- 
marines. 

Pour  years  later.  1937.  German  lignite  pro- 
duction had  risen  over  50  percent  to  188- 
000.000  tons,  electric  production  had  doubled, 
coal  tar  distillates  for  explosives  Increased 
150  percent,  and  gasoline  and  other  light  oils 
quadrupled.  And  now,  our  oil  administra- 
tion chief  announces  that  since  1938  Ger- 
many by  the  coal  hydrogenation  process  has 
Jumped  synthetic  oil  production  by  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  400  percent. 

Undoubtedly  this  last  5-year  expansion  is 
In  large  part  due  to  German  conquest  ol  the 
lignite  and  other  coal  reserves  of  the  14  Euro- 
pean countries  above  listed  Instead  of  hold- 
ing one-third  of  E^urope's  lignite.  a.s  In  1922, 
or  one-half  as  In  1933.  Germany  today  holds 
90  percent  of  the  lignite  power  of  Europe. 
What  Is  the  answer'? 

Here  Is  the  answer:  The  United  States  has 
more  than  double  the  lignite  reserves  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia  thus  far  surveyed.  North 
Dakota  alone  has  more  than  double  all  the 
lignite  reserves  possessed  by  Germany  or  con- 
quered during  the  past  6  vears  North  Da- 
kota's lignite  reserve  of  600  000,000  000  tons 
is  not  only,  as  stated  by  Chambers  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  In  1928, 
approximately  equal  to  the  entire  bituminous 
deposits  of  the  Appalachian  coal  region,  but 
greater  than  the  coal  reserves  of  Europe. 
Add  to  these  lignite  reserve«  the  vast  subbl- 
tumlnous  deposits  of  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and 
Montana — which  likewise  may  be  mined  by 
machines  at  high  speed  and  low  cost  In  man- 
power— and  we  have  the  complete  answer  to 
the  Axis  power  and  Its  conquest  through 
hydrogenation  of  lignite  reserves. 

Strangely  enough,  the  mass-production 
methods  of  Germany  In  mining  lignite  by 
power  shovels  was  borrowed  by  Germany  from 
the  United  States.  It  Is  the  same  method 
which  the  United  States  employed  during 
the  last  World  War  In  mining  the  Iron  ore 
of  Minnesota's  Mesabi  Iron  Range — the  source 
of  the  American  steel  production  for  Allied 
supply. 

Moreover,  the  power-shovel  method  of  lig- 
nite production,  which  has  given  Germany 
superiority  over  the  deep-shaft  mining  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  is  the  very  metnod  employed 
In  North  Dakota  lignite  production  during 
the  past  15  years.  Indeed,  American  lignite 
production  In  North  Dakota.  Montana,  and 
Texas  by  power  shovels  and  draglines  may 
exceed  the  German  speed.  Both  North  Da- 
kota and  Texas  In  recent  years  have  produced 
lignite  In  open-strip  mines  at  a  speed  of  ao 
to  50  tons  per  man  per  day,  compared  with  a 
deep-shaft  average  of  6  tons  per  man  per  day 
In  the  bituminous  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  8 
tons  per  man  per  day  in  anthracite  mines,  and 
only  2  tons  per  man  dally  In  the  deep  minee 
of  Wales  and  France. 

In  1942.  as  reported  by  the  North  Dakota 
Coal  Mine  Inspection  Departmmt,  the  State 
lignite  production  was  2,474,000  tons,  or  two 
and  one-half  times  that  of  1934.  Of  this 
tonnage,  there  were  shipped  by  the  fojr  rail- 
roads— the    Soo,    the    Great    Northern,    the 
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joniy  oi  our  people  are  asKinp  lor  irom 
us.  I  cannot  feel  that  my  election  to 
this  honorable  body  removed  me  from 
the  will  of  the  people  whom  I  represent. 
If  this  House  goes  forward  with  an  m- 
difTcrent  attitude  in  the  face  of  public 


bi5iicl5  with  every  extra  available  dollar 

When  he  saw  that  his  collesRues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Intended  to  turn 
thumb*  down  on  the  committee's  work. 
Chairman  Doitchton  deroted  hla  efforts  to 
sabotaging  the  Ruml  plan,  even  though  his 


xjui.      r^ui^ll 


i,i-iiii|jicifiy  i(>(;iLiii  course  CJI 
procedure  Is  too  much  to  expect.  The  Presi- 
dent hae  relttrated  his  opposiiion  to  the  Ruml 
plan  and  that  alone  Is  enough  to  kill  It  la 
Congress. 

Probably  the  most  we  e*n  hope  for  ts  th« 
adoption  ol  a  compromise  meaeur*  cmbodj* 


news  or  comment. 

But  the  press  Is  being  given  no  opportunity 
to  be  either  responsible  or  irresponsible.  It 
is  proposed  to  shut  It  out  flatly. 

Anyone  will  recognize  that  the  United  Na- 
tions are  stUl  in  the  formative  period,  that 


European  raid,  has  increased  oy  40U  percent 
In  the  brief  i>erlod  of  5  yeara  its  production 
of  synthetic  oil  and  explcslvee  by  the  process 
of  hydrogenatlon  of  coal — chiefly  brown  coal 
or  lignite — into  gasoline,  Diesel  oil.  and  ex- 
plosives for  thm  Axis  war  machine. 


in  itfu,  as  reportea  oy  tne  nortn  uaxota 
Ccal  Mine  Inspection  Deparunoit,  the  Etatc 
lignite  production  was  2.474.000  tona.  or  two 
and  one-half  times  that  of  1934.  Of  this 
tonnage,  there  were  shipped  by  the  four  rail- 
roads— the    Boo.    the    Or^it    Morthem.    the 
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Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul— 1,707.841  tons,  while  652.874  tons 
^w#re  consumed  locally.  The  valuation  of  the 
^2.474  000  tons  wa.s  reported  at  $3  195.847.  or 
$130  per  ton  With  an  adequate  Govern- 
ment demand  and  mass  production  by  power 
shovels  at  three  shifts  per  day  Instead  of 
the  pre.sent  one-shift  production  and  an  un- 
favorable priority  rating  in  obtaining  power 
shovpl.s.  the  production  cost  of  lignite  may 
readily  be  reduced  to  50  cents  per  ton  or  one- 
hfth  of  the  cost  of  Pittsburgh  ci^lcing  coal. 

Only  36  steam  and  electric  power  shovels 
are  reported  available  to  our  lignite  mines 
today,  or  less  than  the  number  of  shovels  that 
may  be  used  In  1  large  Iron  mining  open-pit 
on  the  Mesabl  Iron  Range  of  Minnesota. 
Given  a  priority  rating  and  500  shovels  to 
mine  North  Dnkota's  600.000. (XX3,000-ton  lig- 
nite reserve.  North  Dakota  alone  would  be 
able  during  the  present  year  to  expand  its 
prodiiciK  n  tenfold  If  all  the  lignite  States  of 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Montana.  Texas, 
and  the  Gulf  and  lower  Mississippi  were 
placed  on  a  mass-pr(xluctlon  basis  of  3  shifts 
daily  with  power  shovels  to  meet  Government 
demands,  the  year  1944  would  see  the  llsjnlte 
production  of  the  United  States  second  only 
to  that  of  Germany. 

The  power-shovel  average  for  North  Dakota. 
S'>uth  Dakota.  Montana,  and  Texas  in  1938, 
n.i  reported  by  United  States  Minerals  Year 
Book  1940.  was  16  tors  per  man  per  day. 
or  eight  time?!  the  production  speed  In  the 
deep  mines  of  England  and  France  But 
the  (amcus  Velva  mine  of  the  Truax-Traer 
Coal  Co  ,  North  Dakota,  average  over  33 
tons  per  man  per  day  In  1941.  and  on  Gov- 
ernment demand  cotjld  well  exceed  that 
average 

The  ftrst  hydrcgecation  plant  for  process- 
hig  lignite  into  oil  and  tar  distillates  for 
explosives  l9  now  80  percent  complete  and 
will  be  ready  for  operation  by  July  1.  1943. 
The  Government  program,  which  well  may  in- 
clude the  entire  lignite  and  sub-buuminous 
regions  of  a  dozen  States,  is,  naturally,  not  at 
this  time  available.  Logically.  It  may  well 
be  assumed  that  the  program  will  be  de- 
veloped into  .in  effective  stop-Hitlcr  and  sU  p- 
Japan  campaign — an  all-out  war  production 
of  synthetic  oil  and  explosives  to  supple- 
ment our  depleted  oil  reserves.  That  may 
mean  a  score  of  lignite  hydrogenatlon  plants 
In  full  operation  In  1944.  and  the  turn  of  the 
tide  against  AxiS  aggression  And.  when 
lignite  turns  the  tide  of  the  war,  when  syn- 
thetic oil  is  addfc'  to  our  present  oil  pro- 
duction. World  War  No    2  Is  won 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  2  years 
ago  found  that  lignite  of  North  Dakota's 
Velva  mine  ran  35  tons  of  oil  per  100  tons 
of  coal  as  mined.  55  tons  of  oil  per  100  tons 
of  dry  c«^l.  and  60  tons  of  oil  per  100  tons 
of  molsture-and-a^h-f^ee  coal.  (Note — Even 
at  35  tons. of  oil  per  100  tons  of  coal,  the 
1M2  lignite  production  of  North  Dakota  when 
hydrogenated  Into  oil  would  yield  over  800.- 
000  tons  of  oil.  or  double  the  oil  product  of 
Sakhalin,  Japan  ) 

American  Hying  Portresses,  going  from 
North  Dakota  via  Alaska,  would  be  able 
within  24  hours  to  be  dropping  bombs  on 
Tokyo.  Even  in  1943  our  synthetic  produc- 
tion of  oil  would  be  able  to  drive  the  Japs 
from  the  Aleutian  Isles  and  make  trouble  for 
Sakhalin.  By  1944  General  MacArthur  would 
be  able  to  take  Irom  Japan  the  control  of  the 
Oil  supplies  of  the  Dutch  Ea.st  Indies,  recover 
Singapore.  Malaya,  the  oil  refineries  of  Hor.g 
Kong  and  Singapore,  and  enable  China  to 
recover  the  coal  of  Manchuria — and  Japan's 
rule  of  the  Pacific  would  be  ended  The 
Philippines  would  be  set  free.  MacArthur 
would  recover  Bataan,  Guam  and  Wake  Is- 
lands would  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
Japan  would  be  praying  for  peace. 

In  short,  the  battle  of  the  Pacific  hangs 
upon  the  speed  of  our  1P43  program  In  hy- 
drcgenation  of  our  600  000  000  000 -ton  lignite 
reserve.    And  this  prcductiuu  speed  i:j  readily 


attainable  It  Is  within  our  hands.  First, 
grant  favorable  priority  ratings  whereby  our 
present  35  power  shoveis  may  be  multiplied 
as  in  open-pit  iron  mines.  Let  our  lignite 
Industry  be  free  to  operate,  if  need  be.  500 
power  shovels  to  supply  the  fuel  needs  of  the 
hydrogenatlon  plants. 

Second,  expand  the  coal  hydrogenatlon 
program,  as  Germany  and  Japan  have  done, 
until  our  oil  production  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  for  an  all-out  production  of 
aircraft,  ships,  and  tan't  machines.  Let  the 
hydrcjgenation  plant,  now  80  percent  com- 
plete in  the  Minot  region  of  North  Dakota,  be 
followed  by  a  .score  of  such  plants  In  the 
dozen  lignite  and  subbltuminous  States.  If 
by  hydrogenatlon  of  lignite  and  subbltumi- 
nous coal,  we  by  1944  add  even  5  percent  to 
our  present  oil  production  we  shall  have  add- 
ed to  the  available  oil  supply  of  the  United 
Nations  as  much  oil  as  that  of  Iran,  the  pres- 
ent objective  of  the  Hitler  campaign  m  Rus- 
sia 

And  the  costs  of  thiJ  hydrogenatlon  pro- 
gram will  be  the  lowest  of  any  now  under- 
taken In  winning  the  war.  For  lease-lend 
abroad  we  are  now  pending  $1,000,000,000  a 
month,  and  our  taxes  are  doubled.  Ten  per- 
cent of  that  lease-lend  expenditure,  if  wisely 
expended  in  our  hydrogeiiation  program  of 
American  development,  would  throw  the  fear 
of  God  even  Into  the  souls  of  Hitler  and 
Hlrohlto — if  they  have  any. 


Free  CzechosloTaida   in   a  Free  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
public which  modeled  lis  national  gov- 
ernment closely  after  our  own  following 
World  War  No.  1,  and  which  at  all  times 
has  maintained  the  most  cordial  rela- 
tions with  our  own  is  Czechoslovakia. 

In  these  days,  when  the  point  of  view 
of  each  of  the  United  Nations  is  of  es- 
pecial value  in  considering  the  future 
policies  of  the  world.  I  believe  it  will  be 
of  value  to  have  before  us  the  viewpoint 
of  our  sister  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia 
as  expressed  in  a  lecture  before  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  of  Greater 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  February  19,  1943, 
by  Dr.  Antonin  Obrdlik.  who  has  served 
recently  as  a  professor  of  sociology  and 
political  science  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, which  is  located  in  my  district, 
and  is  now  an  attach^  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Legation  in  Washington.  I  there- 
fore have  that  lecture  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  information  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation: 

My  homeland,  Czechoslovakia,  does  not 
stand  alone,  her  fate  being  dependent  en 
what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope and  on  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Before  President  Bene* 
left  his  mutilated  country,  in  October  1938. 
he  said  to  his  friends  these  memorable  words. 
'•A  free  Europe  Is  unthinkable  withcut  a 
free  Czechoslovakia"  Hence  the  title  of  my 
address:  Free  Czechoslovakia  In  a  Free  Eu- 
rope 

Freedom,  as  you  will  agree,  will  be  both 
at  the  beginning  as  well  om  at  the  end  of 


the  United  Nations'  endeavor  for  the  attain 
ment  of  all  they  are  striving  for  That 
means  that  certain  prerequisites  must  be 
fulflUed  before  freedom  can  be  reached  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  freedom  will  become 
In  its  turn  a  starting  point  for  the  attain- 
ment of  other  cultural  and  moral   values. 

To  begin  with,  what  are  we  fighting  for? 
First  we  are  fighting  for  the  victory  of  moral 
principles,  such  as  truth,  honesty,  liberty, 
decency,  and  human  dlgnlt: :  that  Involves  a 
Just  punishment  of  all  those — whether  indi- 
viduals or  nations — who  are  responsible  for 
this    war    and     the     unspeakable     suffering 

I    brought  upon  the  whole  world.     e?cond.  we 

I  are  fighting  for  a  better  future,  with  a  new 
social  and  economic  order;   having  accepted 

I  democratic  principles  in  the  political  sphere, 
we  wish  to  apply  them  also  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial and  economic  processes.  Tliird,  we  are 
fighting  for  the  preservation  o'  the  future 
peace  by  creating  a  system  of  collective  secur- 
ity, as  It  [!■  manifested  already  today  by  the 
collective  action  of  more  than  30  members 
of  the  Unlt«d  Nations  front  Finally,  we  are 
fighting  for  the  political  reorganization  of 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

j  Although  a  distinction  Is  usually  being 
drawn  between  the  sphere  ct  domestic  and 
International  politics  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  direct  connection  exists  l>etwcen 
the  internal  political  set-up  of  states  and 
their  external  policies  Tcday  we  do  net  be- 
lieve any  more  that  fascism  and  nazl-lsm 
are  pt-cu!iar  di.mestlc  regimes  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  with  no  importance  for  other  na- 
tions and  states.  Therefore,  one  of  the  most 
necessary  steps  that  must  be  taken,  in  order 
to  create  a  better  and  a  more  secure  world, 
is  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  hypo- 
critical belief  that  it  is  no  concern  of  curs 
what  happens  on  the  other  side  of  frontiers, 
or  of   the  ocean,   for  that   matter. 

Here  is  another  step  leading  towarc  a  new 
freedom:  Narrow-minded,  overheated  na- 
tionalism, known  under  the  name  of  chau- 
vinism, must  be  done  away  with  for  good. 
All  nations,  small  or  great,  must  willingly 
give  up  part  of  their  sovereignty  so  that  they 
all  can  breathe  more  freely  and  live  in  a 
greater  security. 

There  will  most  certainly  be  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  raw  materials  and  col- 
onies It  will  not  be  possible  to  maintain 
permanently  agricultural  countries  on  a  low 
standard  of  living,  and  industrial  countries 
on  a  high  one.  And.  above  all:  Political 
democracy  must  be  completed  by  economic 
and  social  democracy.  Of  course,  this  will 
limit  private  property  in  various  respects. 
but  It  will  not  abolish  it.  We  might  expect 
that  in  most  of  the  states  there  will  be  a 
deliberate  limitation  of  large  private  prop- 
erties A  certain  degree  of  collectivization 
of  property,  under  the  surveillance  of  public 
authorities,  is  to  be  expected.  Districts, 
towns  states,  public-utility  corporations. 
etc .  will  own  property  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  It  has  been  the  case  until  now 
Evidently,  all  this  will  require  far-reaching 
changes  In  those  sUtes  where  the  survivals 
of  medieval  social  and  economic  conditions 
are  still  very  much  alive,  as  for  instance  In 
Hungary  For  the  sake  of  freedom.  It  is  cf 
utmost  importance  that  this  new  system  re- 
mains democratic  and  does  not  become  to- 
talitarian, and  thai  the  new  coUectivlstic 
tendencies  are  properly  counterbalanced  by 
a  new  form  of  vigorous,  socially  minded,  and 
respon.ilble  individualism  Tlie  inalienable 
right  should  be  secured  for  every  individual 
to  remain  unmolested  and  u:5dlsturbed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  human  privileges. 

One  word  abcut  the  new  European  solidar- 
ity. The  present  war  has  definitely  proved 
how  untenable  and  uns<iund  was  the  concept 
of  national  isolation.  We  have  a  glotwU  war 
which  Is  indivisible:  so  the  peace  and  free- 
dom are  indivisible  The  freedom  and  se- 
curity In  post-war  Europe  will  be  based  on 
solidarity  and  cooperation— or  there  ■hall  be 


no  freedom  and  no  security  anywhere. 
Speaking  concretely,  this  would  mean:  (a) 
The  political  liberation  of  all  occupied  Euro- 
pean countries  and  that,  of  courae.  will  In- 
volve the  complete  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
system:  (b)  the  establishment  of  new  fed- 
eral or  confederate  units  in  different  parts 
of  Europe;  (ct  the  creation  of  a  new  system 
of  collective  security  corresponding  better 
to  the  post-war  situation  and  being  more 
effective  than  has  been  the  League  of  Na- 
tions as  we  knew  it  before.  An  international 
police  force  should  be  organized  in  order  to 
prevent  all  possible  future  acts  of  aggression 
and  to  bring  about  at  least  a  relative  limita- 
tion of  armaments,  together  with  a  special 
control  of  Germany  for  the  necessary  period 
of  years;  (di  a  new  system  of  European  eco- 
nomic collaboration  should  preclude  the  con- 
filcts  for  economic  reasons  by  avoiding  the 
creation  of  autarchic  totallUrlan  states 

With  respect  to  the  so-called  "small"  na- 
tions. I  wish  to  emphiistze  that  their  secu- 
rity is  a  precondition  of  the  security  of  the 
great  powers  The  geographically  and  numer- 
ically smaller  nations  will  again  live — must 
live— In  the  future  Europe  as  free  nations 
in  their  own  free  states.  They  can  and 
surely  will  combine  in  confederate  blocs, 
and  these  blocs  will  perhaps  be  later  united 
In  still  larger  units  under  a  new  European 
or  world  organization  like  the  one  we  had 
In  the  League  of  Nations.  Democratic  re- 
gional decentralization  In  these  free  states 
will  t>e  necessary.  I  dare  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  return  to  the  pre-war  habit  of 
placating  a  strong  aggressor  at  the  expense 
of  a  smaller  nation;  such  a  danger  is.  in 
fact,  the  strongest  argument  for  the  creation 
of  larger  confederations,  capable  of  holding 
their  own  against  any  aggressor,  especially 
with  an  internationally  organized  armed 
force  at  their  disposal  and  for  their  protec- 
tion. These  confederations  could  easily 
have  the  necessary  financial,  economic,  and 
Industrial  strength,  which  most  definitely 
would  make  for  a  greater  collective  security 
and  freedom  However — and  let  me  be  very 
emphatic  on  this  point — it  would  be  incon- 
siderate to  expect  that  there  could  be  a 
United  States  of  Europe  Immediately  after 
this  war  is  over  Such  a  grandiose  scheme 
will  necessarily  require  a  longer  period  of 
time — several  decades,  to  say  the  least — in 
Which,  by  a  process  of  gradual  evolution, 
that  ultimate  obJ?ct  of  European  unification 
would  be  achieved.  For  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  force  the  existing  states  of  the  Old 
World  Into  purely  mechanical  units  which 
again  would  disintegrate  on  the  first  occa- 
tlon  of  an  unexpected  International  confilct. 
Much  sacrifice,  much  work,  and  especially 
much  patience  will  l>e  required  before  some- 
thing like  the  United  States  of  Europe  will 
be  created. 

Then,  there  will  be  serious  political  prob- 
lems In  post-war  Europe.  In  the  first  place, 
an  effective  cooperation  In  the  west  of  Ehjropje 
must  be  established,  especially  between 
Prance  and  Great  Britain  I  have  no  doubts 
any  more  that  the  British  are  going  to  hold 
their  own.  because  they  proved  and  are 
proving  themselves  to  be  able  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  In  this  changing 
world,  and  I  for  one  look  with  sincere  ad- 
miration at  what  has  already  been  achieved 
there,  at  what  Is  being  done  or  planned  at 
present,  and  with  still  greater  expectation 
of  things  to  come  This,  1.  e..  the  ability 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustmenu,  and  to 
make  them  In  time,  more  than  anything 
else  Will  prove  to  be  the  safest  guaranty  of 
the  survival  of  that  magnificent  political 
structure  called  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Peoples.  I  think,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
It  la  only  fair  to  mention  this,  because,  being 
•  Czech.  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  blind 
pro-British  sympathies  (Munlchlj.     It  seems 
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to  me  that  some  of  my  American  friends  do 
not  realize  that  many  profound  changes  are 
taking  place  in  present-day  Britain. 

France  will  certainly  pass  through  a  period 
of  internal  changes.  Her  democracy  was 
utterly  rotten  and  corrupt,  thanks  to  some 
of  her  criminal  leaders  like  Laval.  Bonnet, 
and  Daladier.  But  I  am  confident  that  at 
the  end  of  her  suffering  there  will  be  a  new 
reborn  France,  worthy  of  her  splendid  name 
and  record.  Also  an  agreement  regarding 
Belgium  and  Holland,  the  two  weak  spots  In 
case  of  a  new  German  aggression,  will  have  to 
be  reached  in  a  Joint  collaboration  of  France 
and  England. 

Below  France,  in  the  southwest  of  Europe. 
Spain  and  Portugal  will  decide  their  future 
status  for  themselves.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
reactionary  forces  which  have  been  operating 
in  Spain  to  the  detriment  of  the  brave  Span- 
ish people,  forces  which  are  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  terrible  civil  war  as  well  as  for 
more  than  40  percent  of  illiteracy  among  the 
Spanish  population,  will  soon  pass  into 
oblivion 

Then,  there  is  and  always  will  be  an  Italy, 
the  country  of  Mazzlnl.  that  great  democrat 
and  patriot,  the  birthplace  of  Dante  and 
Petrarca,  of  Raphael.  Michelangelo,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vmci,  of  Puccini,  Verdi,  and  of 
so  many  others.  Yes;  there  will  be  again 
Italy,  perhaps  a  democratic  republic,  weak- 
ened territorially  In  Africa,  where  she  lost 
her  empire  for  good,  but  strengthened  inter- 
nally and  restored  to  her  former  dignity,  as 
her  people  kj  much  deserve. 

Central  Europe  will  be  reorganized  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  politically.  It  appears 
that  Its  core  will  be  a  Czechoslovak-Polish 
confederation,  which,  of  course,  could  be 
freely  Joined  by  any  other  state  of  Central 
Europe,  such  as  Austria.  Hungary,  or  Ru- 
mania, on  the  condition  that  their  Inner 
social  structure  will  become  truly  democratic 
after  this  war.  Naturally.  Hungary  cannot 
be  allowed  to  get  away  with  the  territories 
that  Germany  gave  her  as  a  reward  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  war  on  the  side  of  the  Axis. 

The  so-called  Balkan  bloc  could  consist 
of  a  confederated  Yugoslavia.  Greece.  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  possibly  also  Rumania.  Tur- 
key, which  still  remains  "neutral."  must  de- 
cide what  she  will  do.  As  a  European 
power,  partly  at  least,  she  must  assume  her 
obligations  and  responsibility  for  what  will 
happen  to  Europe  during  and  after  this  war. 

A  larger  Scandinavian  unit  is  desirable  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  Norway,  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, and  Denmark  ought  to  pull  together, 
In  agreement  with  the  two  major  powers  In- 
terested In  that  area:  Great  Britain  and 
Rtisela  It  should  be  feasible,  now  that  the 
British  finally  came  to  working  terms  with 
the  Soviet. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  claim  that 
post-war  E^irope  will  either  be  dominated  by 
Germany  or  by  Russia.  I  see  In  such  a  state- 
ment Nazi  propaganda  In  disguise.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however.  Should  the  Soviet 
Union  again  be  excluded  from  the  partici- 
pation In  the  affairs  of  the  European  commu- 
nity, the  proposed  collaboration  of  post-war 
European  political  units  would  lose  Its  equi- 
librium through  the  fact  that  the  German 
influence  would  again  be  unduly  strength- 
ened in  the  east  of  the  European  Continent. 
True  enough,  the  Russian  people  fight  today 
for  their  own  and  their  country's  salvation, 
but  by  doing  so  they  are  making,  at  the  same 
time,  a  tremendous  contribution  toward  the 
preservation  of  what  still  remains  from  the 
European  ciUture  under  the  Nazi  yoke  and 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  a  new,  better  world. 
Therefore,  a  real  cooperation  with  Rtissla 
must  emerge  out  of  this  struggle.  Russia  is 
our  ally  and  the  flower  of  Russian  youth 
which  Is  giving  her  life  for  otir  common  good 
cannot    be   disregarded   or    forgotten.    This 


being  so.  who  could  ever  dare  to  argue  whether 
Russia  should  be  Included  within  the  sphere 
of  poet -war  European  Interests?  Caechoelo- 
vakia  has  always  had  a  very  sjseclal  interest 
In  the  proper  balance  of  the  relationship  and 
relative  Influence  of  all  the  chief  European 
countries.  I^nr  this  reason  we  felt  the  dam- 
aging effects  of  Russia's  lengthy  withdrawal 
from  the  European  political  scene,  and  since 
there  are  people  who  are  afraid  of  Soviet 
Russia  let  me  remind  them  that  it  certainly 
will  be  safer  for  us  to  have  relations  with 
Russia  in  order  to  Influence  her  and.  If  need 
be,  to  help  her  In  solving  her  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems  than  to  wait  for 
what  she  might  plan  to  do  against  us  in  her 
forced  isolation.  On  the  other  hand.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  the  Russian  influence  in  Europe 
in  general,  and  In  central  Europe  In  particu- 
lar, would  become  Intolerable  If  It  meant  In- 
terference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Individual 
European  states.  Speaking  of  Czechoelova- 
kla  for  Instance,  I  cannot  Imagine  that  our 
people  would  passively  participate  in  such  an 
attempt  simply  because  we  stand  at  a  differ- 
ent evolutionary  stage  than  where  are  the 
Russians,  and  especially  because  we  wish  to 
manage  our  own  affairs  In  our  own  way,  with 
full  responsibility,  of  course,  toward  the  In- 
ternational order.  I  fully  agree  with  what 
has  been  recently  said  in  this  respect  by  one  of 
the  foremost  American  columnists,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Lippmann.     I  quote: 

[From  the   Washington   Pest  of  February    6. 
1943) 

"TIIX  WI5DOM    or  THK  BTBONO 

"(By  Walter  Dppmann) 

"Nothing  could  conceivably  be  more  dan- 
gerously wrong-headed  than  a  policy  which 
would  alienate  the  western  powers  from  Rus- 
sia. For  it  Is  as  certain  as  anything  could  be 
that  the  British  and  the  Americans  will  not 
and  could  not  exert  military  power  in  eastern 
Europe  to  enforce  an  antl-Russlan  diplomacy. 
Never  will  they  repeat  the  monstrous  policy 
of  1919. 

"And  as  for  the  Idea  that  the  small  nations 
of  eastern  Europe  could  combine  against 
Russia,  and  then  bring  Germany  Into  their 
combination,  the  very  suggestion  of  such  • 
thing  is  suicidal.  For  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Russians  are  capable  of  a  devastating  reac- 
tion They  can  checkmate  the  project  by 
making  their  own  combination  with  a  de- 
feated Germany  which  will  be  looking  for  a 
powerful  friend,  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  any  prospect  of  Independence  and  even  of 
existence  for  the  small  states  lying  between 
Germany  and  Russia. 

"The  small  states  are  quite  Incapable  of 
playing  power  politics.  Their  future  will  be 
as  unhappy  as  their  past  has  been  tragic  if 
their  statesmen  do  not  withdraw  from  power 
politics — as  pawns  and  as  principals — and  rely 
upon  an  enlightened  diplomacy.  In  the  rela- 
tions between  small  states  and  great  powers 
enlightened  diplomacy  consl.'^ts  In  promoting 
what  the  American  republics  call  the  good- 
nelghtwr  policy 

"Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  small 
neighbor,  what  does  this  policy  mean?  It 
means  that  the  small  neighbor  coordinates  its 
foreign  policy  with  that  of  its  big  neighbor. 
It  does  this  so  that  the  menace  can  never 
arise  of  Its  becoming  the  pawn  of  another 
great  power,  or  a  base  for  intrigue  and  enemy 
action,  or  a  hole  In  the  defenses  of  Its  great 
neighbor  through  which  an  enemy  can  paes. 
This  makes  the  small  state  a  good  neighbor 
of  a  big  one. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  big  state  the 
good-neighbor  policy  means  that  in  order  to 
consolidate  these  great  benefits.  It  U  to  its 
Interest  to  maintain  and  foster  the  liberties, 
the  national  traditions,  and  the  materUl  wel- 
fare of  Its  smaller  neighbors.  For  since  they 
are  its  dependable  allies,  the  greater  and 
stronger  and  happier  they  are,  the  better  " 
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wii.uau  wuuia  oe  praying  lor  peace. 

In  short,  the  battle  of  the  Paclttc  hangs 
up.ui  the  Rpc«-d  of  (vir  1C43  proRrnm  In  hy- 
drcRenatlon  of  v.ut  600  000  000  OCX) -ton  lignite 
reservt.     And  this  prcductiun  speed  id  readily 


free  Czechoslovakia  "  Hence  the  title  of  my 
address:  Free  Czechoslovakia  In  a  Free  Eu- 
rope 

Freedom,  as  you  will   agree,   will   be   both 
at  the  beginning  as  well  &m  at  the  end  ol 


of  national  isolation.  We  have  a  global  war 
which  is  Indivisible:  so  the  peace  and  free- 
dom are  Indivisible  The  freedom  and  •«- 
curlty  In  post-war  Europe  will  be  based  on 
•olldarity  uud  cooperation— or  lUert  ahall  be 


•  Czech.  I  shall  not  be  iiupected  of  blind 
pro-Brltl£h  s>-inpathles  (Munich! ).     It  seems 
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which  is  giving  her  life  for  our  common  good 
cannot    be    disregarded   or    forgotten.    This 


are   Its   dependable   allies,   the   greater   and 
stronger  and  happier  the;  are,  the  better." 
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Mr   Uppmanii>  W(>rd.'»  b«>tray  obJectlTlty  of 
miiid  and  real  statt-smiiiiship 

Finally,  there  is  a:ui  will  be  the  CFennan 
problem.  If  wp  do  make  a  pruijram  this  tune 
we  must  st:ck  Ut  it  m  the  interest  of  all  of 
Uif.  inciurtuif^  Gfrmany.  The  Pnissian  mili- 
t«n&tic  spirit  has  to  be  eliminatrd  The  last 
time  the  G<"rmtvns  believed  that  tht-y  had 
not  been  beaten.  It  should  be  of  a  very 
serloiia  concern  to  ell  of  us  to  see  to  it  that 
a  complete  lack  of  political  education  in  Ger- 
many does  not  express  itself  again  in  the 
future  by  a  new  war  every  20  years.  After 
Unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  there 
should  be  a  pen(<l  of  transition  during  which 
the  Internal  afTalrs  of  post-war  Germany 
should  be  rcpulatetl  by  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Allies  directly  from  Berlin.  This  may 
take  months  or  even  years  The  Germans  of 
tcday  and  of  tomorrow  mu.^t  be  convinced 
that  force  doe.s  not  pay.  That  means  that 
Germany  must  return  to  her  pre-Munich 
frontiers,  givlog  vip  every  Inch  of  terriK  ry 
she  got  either  by  blackmail  or  conquest. 
For.  If  we  do  not  succeed  In  cau.sln^;  Ger- 
many to  pabs  through  a  p<>rio(l  of  the  pro- 
foundest  internal  change  which  wnuld  purify 
the  German  people  from  all  the  evil  intt) 
which  their  country  has  been  plunged  not 
only  by  nazl-lsin  but  by  Germany's  whole 
national  education  since  1870.  and  even  since 
Frederick  the  Great,  then  we  shall  have  a 
third  world  war  as  certainly  as  the  day  comes 
after  night  To  reeducate  Germany  will  pro-.e 
to  be  a  tremei.d'nis  Job.  It  will  require  two 
or  three  generntions  for.  however  hard  my 
Wi'rd.s  may  sound,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  the 
present  Nazi  generation  is  lost  beyond  any 
hope. 

The  foregoing  picture  Is  based  to  a  great 
degree  on  what  has  been  said,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  2  years  or  so.  by  (  ffl(MaI  Czerho- 
slovak  spokesmen,  mainly  by  President  Bene^ 
himself.  I  u^ed  freely  many  direct  or  in- 
direct quotations.  I  did  so  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing reasons:  First,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  you  should  hear  what  Is  more  or 
less  the  official  Czechoslovak  viewpoint;  and. 
second,  because  Dr  BeneA  is  not  only  the 
undisputed  repre^enui.ve  and  leader  of  the 
Czech(\-l'>vak  nation  but  also  one  of  the  best. 
If  not  the  be.st.  among.st  European  statesmen 
of  our  present  era  He  qualifies  himself  ns 
such  by  his  vast  erudition,  lorn;  political  ex- 
perience, keen  Insight,  and  fcresli^ht.  as  well 
as  by  the  seriousness  of  his  endeavor  to  serve 
the  common  good  for  the  re.'^Uiratlon  of  spirit- 
ual and  moral  values  of  our  common  cul- 
tural heritage.  To  us.  tlie  Czechs  and  the 
Slovak.^.  President  Benei  is  almost  a  symbol: 
symbol  of  what  we  st.md  for  together  with 
him — freed'im,  truth.  Ju-^tice.  denu>crHCy.  hu- 
man decency  At  the  moment  when  Hitler 
raged  agaia.st  the  head  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  calling  him  'dieser  Benos"  (this 
Benes).  and  thus,  as  we  felt  It,  Insulting  the 
whole  of  our  nation,  mlllioi\s  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak people  were  firmly  re.solved  to  see  the 
day  when  Hitler  will  go  down  and  Dr  Bene^ 
Will  come  bark,  thus  vl<^ibly  testifying  that 
Justice  has  been  restored. 


The  "Best  Brains"  A?ain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday  April  5,  1943 

Mr  McMURRAY.    Mr.  Speakor,  under 
leave  to  eJciend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  a  sipniflcant  editorial  from 
thp  Milwaukee  Journal  of  March  21, 
1943; 

THE    "BETT   BRAINs"   AGAIN 

Before  the  war  Is  over,  before  we  have  hard- 
ly t>egun  to  fight,  voices  are  raised  callln  for 
the  old  privileges  Senator  T^rr  s.ild  recent- 
ly that  we  miist  return  to  "the  old  raethotl  of 
restoring  prosperity  "  What  he  seemed  to 
believe  the  chief  item  In  tlie  "old  method" 
Was  a  "reasonable  tariff  barrier  ' 

The  formula  doesn't  sound  so  much  like 
restoring  prosperity  as  restoring  depression. 
We  would  not  put  Mr  Taft  In  the  siime  cla-v. 
but  his  words  are  strangely  like  thc«e  of 
Harrison  E  Span^Mer.  the  old  party  hack  re- 
cently put  in  as  a  compromi.se  chairman  rf 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  Mr. 
Springier  says  that  the  cure  for  present  con- 
fu='nn  is  the  cnlllng  up  of  "the  best  brains 
of  the  Nation  ■• 

The  "best  brains  of  the  Nation"  has  ar.  ap- 
pealing sound  We  think  of  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson. Hnmllton  and  M.Tr11«nr  the  men  who 
saw  tl.e  Revolution  throu^;h.  nad  then,  anitd 
exi.sting  confusion,  made  a  plan  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  new  Nation. 

The  "best  brains  of  the  Nation"  al.'^o  re- 
calls a  more  recent  slogan  That  was  the 
formula  on  which  Harding  came  Into  ofP.ce 
after  the  World  War  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
recall  th.Tt  the  best  brains  then  Included  Al- 
bert B  Fn!l  Harry  M  Druigherty.  and  others 
not    now  menfioiied   with   iirat.se 

The  "old  method"  of  restoring  prosperity 
turned  out  to  be  a  high  tariff  to  footer 
monopolies,  returning  billions  which  had 
been  collected  In  taxes  to  those  who  had 
profited  most  from  war  indusirv  the  robb»Ty 
of  millions  of  dollars  from  savers  through 
manipulated  Pt'xks  and  bonri.o  called  "seru- 
rlti»»s  ■■  file  boom,  and  then  the  panic  of  19'J9 
Out  of  the  failure  of  this  old  method  grew 
many  expedients,  some  of  which  we  do  not 
lil:e  any  more  than  Mr  Taft  dtx-s  The  "old 
method"  did  not  work  for  President  Hoover, 
who  inherited  an  ImpcBslble  ta.sk  The  coun- 
trv  turiK-d  him  out  and  adopted  another  "old 
method,  '  old  although  euphoniously  labeUd 
a  "new  deal  "  Then  came  national  relief. 
subsidies  borrowing,  and  a  whole  flock  of  ex- 
p»riments.  Still  no  prosperltv.  but  a  people 
had  leari-.Pd  that  the  "best  brains"  did  not 
mean  to  them  the  fattest  pockets 

Yet  Mr  Taft  comes  buck  with  the  old 
recipe-  a  "reasonable  tariff  barrier  "  The 
tariff  of  1922  wa.s  the  highest  ever  And  in 
1930,  when  the  bubble  had  burst,  the  best 
thing  the  old-Mmcrs  could  think  of  was  a 
still  higher  tariff,  put  out  by  Hawley  and 
SmiXDt,  ch;imploned  by  Grundy,  signed  by 
Hrxiver  Then  29  other  nations  put  on  tar- 
iffs, quotns.  other  restrictions,  and  we  had 
bread  lines 

Mr  Tatt  was  living  In  the  days  when  these 
things  went  on.  Yet  he  seems  not  to  recog- 
nize that  It  was  the-se  things  wh:ch  endan- 
gered "our  American  way  of  life  "  Anyone 
can  condemn  the  laxity  and  confusion  and 
experiment  and  borrowing  which  have  come 
to  us  since  Only  ■  man  who  has  miseed  the 
less<-)n  of  his  own  times  will  try  to  crystallize 
American  thinking  on  some  dead  and  ruinous 
formula  of  the  past. 

No  one  t<xlHy  thinks  that  a  high  tariff  a 
low  tariff,  or  no  tariff  is  the  sole  answer  to 
our  problems  Mr  Ta»t  says  a  free-trade 
policy,  "apparently  advocated"  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallacf.  would  Improve  the  Chinese 
st.indard  of  livlne  but  drag  down  our  own 
He  fortrets  that  Wallace  said:  "Tl-ie  spirit 
of  competition  must  continue  to  be  one  of 
our  main  driving  forces":  "men  must  work 
for  what  they  have."  and  "governments  can 
and  mu.st  accept  the  major  responsibilities 
for  filling  In  whatever  gaps  business  leaves  " 
The  country  ts  getting  tired  of  confusion, 
uncerUinty.  and  endlesa  borrowing.     But  It 


also  has  learned  sr  methlne  about  the  con- 
cealed subsidy,  the  manipulation  of  securi- 
ties, the  public  laws  designed  for  private  gain, 
which  were  sold  to  It  a  generation  ago  a^  ths 
old  method  of  restoring  prosperity. 
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Office  of  CiTilUn  Defense 


Cotton  Is   Great  Foe  of  Axis  and  Facts 
Aplenty  Prove  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSt   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  5   1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Spo-ak(T,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  art  irk-  from 
the  Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis, 
Tcnn,.  March  30    1943; 

Cotton  Is  Gkeat  Foe  of  Axis    and  Facts 
Aplenty  Prove  It 

Speaking  of  cotton,  did  ynu  ki^.ow  that: 

Cotton,  second  only  to  stFel  as  America"! 
major  weapon  of  war.  l.s  meeting  more  vital 
necd.s  of  war  than  any  other  crop? 

One  bale  of  cotton  llntcr?  will  provide 
smokeless  powder  for  20,440  rounds  of  ma- 
chine-gun ammunition.  2.737  rcund.^  of  pom- 
pom animunlt'.on,  lOO.OCO  rounds  of  rifle  am- 
munition or  85  rou?;dt  of  heavy  tank  um- 
munltlun'' 

Cotton  fabrics  are  P.ghtlng  equipment,  aa 
priority  demands  for  1813  will  tiikc  more  col- 
ton  than  the  total  averai^c  American  con- 
sumption prior  to  the  war.' 

STAPLE  PACKS  A    PINCH 

With  each  500-pound  bnle  of  cotton  there 
Is  produced  900  pounds  of  seed,  yielding  140 
pounds  of  high-grade  vegetable  oil  for  human 
fe€d,  200  pounds  of  protein  meal  and  cake  for 
livestock:  240  poui-.ds  of  hulL'.  for  livestock 
roughage  and  chemical  u«-es  8!  pounds  of 
Unters  for  smokeles.s  powder,  plastics,  and 
numerou.s  other  c-sential  products? 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  production  of  edible  vegetable  oils  la 
1942  came  from  cottonseed.' 

The  1942  crop  supplied  enough  oil  to  fur- 
nish every  man.  woman,  md  child  In  the 
United  States  with  10  pounds  of  food  fat? 

The  1942  production  of  cottonseed  oil 
equaled  the  total  fat  requirement.s  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  plus  18.000  000  civilians? 

As  a  shortening,  cottonseed  ol!  can  .'upply 
all  cooking  fat  for  an  Army  of  7,500.000  men 
and  a  Navy  of  1,500.000  men.  plus  42  000  000 
civilians? 

As  a  margarine,  cottonseed  oil  can  supply 
all  table  fats  for  the  same  fc'.zcd  Army  and 
Navy,  plus  7'2.000,000  civilian^? 

Thirty-two  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  production  of  protein  feed  meals  lor 
livestock  in  1942  came  from  cottonseed? 

DON  T  rORGET   riLM.S 

From  cotton  llnters  come  plastics  for  war- 
plane  windows  and  nose.-  cockpit  enclosure.'', 
cargo  and  flare  chutes,  hieh-tenaclty  rayon.' 
X-ray  and  photograyhic  films  tabric  coatings, 
plastic  replacements  for  metal  parts,  and 
many  other  war  products? 

All  this  information  about  cotton,  and 
much  more,  is  contained  In  a  booklet  en- 
title "America's  No  1  War  Crop,"  Issued  yes- 
terday by  the  National  Cotto-i  Council,  with 
headquarters  here  Apprcxlmately  10  000 
copies  will  be  dlatrtbutcd. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Jame.s  M.  Landis,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  in  reply 
to  certain  charges  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  IMr.  Bradley] 
HRain.st  the  Office  of  Civihan  Defense: 

OmcE  OF  Civilian  Defense. 
Washtngton.  D.  C ..  April  2.  1S43. 
Hon    Frfd  Eradi-ET. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D   C 

Dear  Mr.  Br.idlft:  I  have  Just  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  your  speech  in  the 
CoNCBESSioNAL  RECORD  for  April    I. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  writing  to  you  to 
deal  with  the  personal  charges  and  insinua- 
tions that  are  contained  in  that  speech. 
These  things  do  not  matter,  for  neither  you 
nor  I  as  individuals  matter  today  except  in- 
sofar as  we  can  make  our  contributions  to 
the  winning  of  this  war. 

But  there  are  many  statements  In  your 
speech  which  are  Just  WTong  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  reflect  on  an  effort  that  Is  neither 
mine  nor  yours,  not  even  the  President's  or 
the  Congress',  but  an  effort  of  the  people  of 
this  whole  country  to  make  themselves  count 
lu   the   war  as  effectively  as  they  can. 

First.  The  most  important  of  these  mis- 
statemenus  is  that  all  the  persons  in  the 
Civilian  Defense  organization  are  subject  to 
removal  by  me.  This  statement  Is  reiterated 
several  times  by  you.  for  at  one  point  you  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  "block  leaders  will  be- 
come fanatic  followers  of  the  New  E>eal — or 
they  will  lose  their  Jobs.'  This  Is  complet^-ly 
untrue.  There  are  no  persons  in  State,  city, 
county,  or  town  organizations  that  are  sub- 
ject to  remov  .1  by  me  Nor  do  I  have  any 
power  to  order  any  of  these  organizations  or 
any  individual  In  them  to  pursue  any  course 
of  conduct.  The  State  directors  of  civilian 
defense  derive  appointment  from  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  States  and  not  frc-n  me.  The 
local  directors  usually  derive  their  appoint- 
ment from  mayors  or  other  appropriate  au- 
thority. We  do  not  finance  their  operations, 
beyond  loaning  them  protective  equipment 
8s  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 

Second.  The  so-called  block  plan  is  not 
the  Invention  of  this  office.  It  sprang  up  of 
Its  own  accord  in  many  communities.  Gov- 
ernor Staasen  of  Minnesota  had  the  plan  well 
developed  in  that  State  long  ago.  Cities  like 
Bridgeport,  Syracuse,  and  Chicago  also  ante- 
dated us.  Your  own  State  of  Michigan  un- 
der very  capable  leadership  developed  the 
plan  in  advance  of  our  general  sponsorship 
of  it.  What  we  did  was  recognize  the  merits 
of  the  plan  and  bring  It  to  the  attention  of 
the  other  communities  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Third.  As  indicated  above,  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  block  plans,  speakers,  or  other  State 
or  local  organizations.  We  do  point  out  to 
them  war  tasks  that  they  can  perform.  There 
Is  only  one  objective  to  which  every  act  of 
this  Office  Ls  attuned,  and  that  Is  the  waging 
of  war  on  the  home  front  That.  I  submit, 
gives  common  cause  between  us,  and  little 
occasion  at  this  time  for  factloria  dispute. 

Fourth.  The  magaiine  advertisement  to 
which  you  refer  was  a  complete  contribution 


of  the  magazine  publishing  business,  thought 
up  by  that  business  and  created  by  It.  The 
magazines  Included  embraced  those  of  every 
political  color  and  I  am  sure  they  would  not 
have  contributed  the  paper  had  they  felt 
that  the  advertlaement  was  to  be  construed 
as  political   In  Implication. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  am  WTiiing.  be- 
cause these  are  facts  that  I  want  you  to  know, 
so  that  If  another  occasion  arises  to  discuss 
this  question,  you  will  not  k>e  misinformed 
on  these  matters 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  M   L.andis. 

Director. 


The  Valor  of  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  covering  the  confession 
of  faith  by  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  re- 
printed from  the  United  States  News  of 
April  9,  1943: 

The  Valor  of  Trt:th 
mme.  chiang  kai-shik's  confession  of  faith 
is  a  significant  expression  of  the  need  for 
a  greater  sense  of  spnutdal  responsibility 
among  individuals  as  well  as  nations 

(America  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  Mme. 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Not  only  was  she  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States  but  she  derived 
her  Christian  philosophy  from  an  American 
background.  Her  father  came  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  United  States  revenue 
cutter  In  1880  and,  after  attending  Trinity 
College  (now  Duke  University)  and  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Vanderbllt  University, 
he  returned  to  China  as  a  Methodist  preacher 
and  married  a  devoted  Christian  All  of  their 
six  children  were  reared  and  trained  as  Chris- 
tians. They  have  become  prominent  in  the 
life  and  government  of  the  Chinese  Repub- 
lic. It  Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  results 
of  American  missionary  enterprise,  and  it 
would  be  a  fitting  recompense  to  this  country 
If  the  Confession  of  Faith,  written  during 
recent  years  by  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  which 
is  reproduced  In  full  here,  were  to  be  found 
helpful  by  many  of  us  in  America  today.— 
David  LaviTence.) 

(By  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek) 

By  nature  I  am  not  a  religious  person.  At 
least  not  in  the  common  acceptance  of  that 
term.  I  am  not  by  nature  a  mystic.  I  am 
practical  minded.  Mundane  things  have 
meant  much  to  me.  perhaps  too  much. 

Mundane,  not  material  things.  I  care  more 
for  a  beautiful  celadon  vase  than  for  costly 
Jewels. 

I  am  more  disturbed  as  I  traverse  the 
crowded,  dirty  streets  of  an  Interior  city 
than  I  am  by  the  hazards  of  flying  with  poor 
visibility,  which  my  husband  and  I  experi- 
enced the  other  day.  Personal  danger  means 
nothing  to  me.  But  I  am  concerned  that 
my  schools  for  the  children  of  the  revolu- 
tionary heroes  shall  raise  for  them,  and 
perhaps  for  the  communities  to  which  they 
return,  the  standard  of  living  and  the  quality 
of  life. 

Also.  I  am  more  or  less  skeptical.  I  used 
to  think  faith,  bettef,  immortality  were  mcwe 


or  less  Imaginary.  I  believed  In  the  world 
seen,  not  the  world  unseen.  I  could  not  ac- 
cept things  Just  because  they  had  always  been 
accepted.  In  other  words,  a  religion  good 
enough  for  my  fathers  did  not  necessurily 
appeal  to  me.  I  do  not  yet  believe  In  predi- 
gested  religion  In  palatable,  sugar-coated 
doses. 

I  knew  my  mother  lived  very  close  to  God. 
I  recognized  something  great  In  her.  And 
I  believe  that  my  childhood  training  influ- 
enced me  greatly,  even  though  I  was  more  or 
less  rebellious  at  the  time.  It  must  often 
have  grieved  my  beloved  mother  that  I  found 
family  prayers  tiresome  and  frequently  found 
myself  conveniently  thirsty  at  the  moment, 
so  that  I  had  to  slip  out  of  the  room. 

Like  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I  always  had 
to  go  to  church  and  I  hated  the  long  sermons. 
But  today  I  feel  that  this  church-going  habit 
established  something,  a  kind  of  stability,  for 
which  I  am  grateful  to  my  parents. 

My  mother  was  not  a  sentimental  parent. 
In  many  ways  she  was  a  Spartan.  But  one 
of  my  strongest  childhood  impressions  Is  of 
mother  going  to  a  room  she  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  third  floor  to  pray.  She  spent 
hours  in  prayer,  often  beginning  before  dawn. 
When  we  asked  her  advice  about  anything, 
she  would  say,  "I  must  ask  God  fh-st." 

And  we  could  not  hurry  her.  Asking  God 
was  not  a  matter  of  spending  S  minutes  to 
ask  Him  to  bless  her  child  and  grant  the  re- 
quest. It  meant  waiting  upon  God  until  she 
felt  bis  leading.  And  I  must  say  that  when- 
ever mother  prayed  and  trtisted  God  for  her 
decision,  the  undertaking  invariably  turned 
out  well. 

As  long  as  mother  lived  I  had  a  feeling 
that  whatever  I  did,  or  failed  to  do,  mother 
would  pray  me  through.  Though  she  in- 
sisted that  she  was  not  our  intercessor,  that 
we  must  pray  ourselves,  yet  I  know  for  a 
certainty  that  many  of  her  long  hours  of 
prayer  were  spent  Interceding  for  us.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  religion  In  my  mind  Is 
associated  with  such  a  mother  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  turn  from  It  entirely. 

One  day  I  was  talking  with  her  about  the 
imminent  Japanese  menace,  and  I  suddenly 
cried  out  In  irritable  Intensity  of  feeling: 

"Mother,  you're  so  powerful  In  prayer. 
Why  don't  you  pray  that  God  will  annihilate 
Japan — by  an  earthquake  or  something?" 

She  turned  her  face  away  for  a  time.  Then 
looking  gravely  at  me  she  said:  "When  you 
pray,  or  expect  me  to  pray,  don't  Insult  God's 
intelligence  by  asking  Him  to  do  something 
which  would  be  unworthy  even  of  you.  a 
mortal."  , 

That  made  a  deep  Impression  on  me.  And 
today  I  can  pray  for  the  Japanese  people, 
knowing  that  there  must  be  many  who,  like 
Kagawa,  suffer  because  of  what  their  country 
is  doing  to  China. 

During  the  last  7  years  I  have  suffered 
much.  I  have  gone  through  deep  waters  t>e- 
cause  of  the  chaotic  conditions  In  China; 
the  lopping  off  of  our  richest  provinces,  the 
death  of  my  saintly  mother,  flood,  famine, 
and  the  Intrigues  of  those  who  shotild  have 
been  helping  to  unify  the  country. 

All  these  things  have  made  me  see  my 
own  inadequacy.  More  than  that,  all  human 
Insufficiency.  To  try  to  do  anything  for  the 
country  seemed  like  trying  to  put  out  a  great 
conflagration  with  a  cup  of  water. 

During  these  years  of  my  married  life,  I 
have  gone  through  three  phases  as  related  to 
my  religion.  First,  there  was  a  tremendous 
enthusiasm  and  patriotism — a  passionate  de- 
sire to  do  something  for  my  country.  Here 
was  my  opportunity.  With  my  husl>and,  I 
would  work  ceaselessly  to  make  China  strong. 
I  had  the  best  of  Intentions.  But  something 
was  lacking.  There  was  no  sUylng  power. 
I  was  depending  on  self. 

Then  came  the  second  phase.  Theaa  things 
that  I  hare  referred  to  happened,  and  I  waa 


hi 


til 

ill 


Mr.  McMURRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 


for  fllltng  In  whatever  gaps  business  loaves  •• 

The  country  is  getting  tired  of  confusion. 

uncerUlnty,  and  endless  borrowing.     But  It 


....„...._„  .,vj    ,    »»ai   \^jujj,     i?3upci  yes* 

terday  by  the  National  Cotton  Council,  with 
headquarters  here.  Apprcxlmately  10  000 
copies  Will  be  dlatrlbuted. 
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plunged  tnto  dark  despair  A  terrible  depres- 
«i  »ij  teitled  oa  me — spiritual  despnir.  blealc- 
net>e..  desolation  At  the  lime  ol  my  mothers 
death,  the  bliicknees  wtt--^  greatest.  A  fortiga 
foe  wan  or  our  soil  in  the  north  A  dlscon- 
^  tented  pt  litical  J.ictioii  in  the  south.  Famine 
In  the  northwest.  Floods  threatening  the 
millions  who  dwell  In  the  Y:u:j;t/c  Valiey. 
And  my  beloved  mother  wken  from  me. 
What  was  left? 

And  then  I  realized  that  spiritually  I  was 
failing  my  husband.  Mv  mothers  influence 
on  the  general  had  been  trtmendous  His 
own  mother  wa5  u  devout  Buddhist.  It  was 
my  mothers  influence  and  personal  example 
that  led  him  to  become  a  Christian 

Too  honest  to  promi.se  to  be  one  Just  to 
win  her  consent  to  our  marriage,  he  had 
promised  my  mother  that  he  would  stxidy 
ChrU.tlanltv  and  read  the  Bible  And  I  sud- 
denly realized  that  he  was  sticking  to  his 
promise,  even  after  she  was  gone,  bat  losing 
because  there  were  so  many  things  he  did  not 

understand. 

I  began  to  ser  that  what  I  was  doing  to 
help,  for  the  sake  of  the  ccui.try.  was  only 
ft  substitute  for  what  he  needed  I  was 
letting  him  head  toward  a  mirage  when  I 
knew  of  the  oasis.  Life  was  all  confusion 
.-  I  had  been  in  the  drpths  of  despair.  Out  of 
that,  and  the  feeling  of  human  Inadequacy. 
I  wa«  driven  back  to  my  mother's  God  I 
knew  there  was  a  ptiwer  greater  than  rayaelf. 
1  knew  Ctod  was  there  But  Mother  was  no 
longer  there  to  do  my  Interceding  for  me 
It  seemed  to  be  up  to  me  to  hrlp  the  General 
•pirltually.  and  hi  helping  hlni  I  grew  spir- 
itually nivself 

Thus  I  entered  Into  the  third  period,  where 
I  wanted  Ui  do.  not  my  will,  but  God's.  Life 
u  really  simple,  and  yet  how  confu.«ied  we 
make  it  In  old  Chinese  art.  there  ifl  Just 
one  outstanding  object,  perhaps  a  flower,  on 
a  scroll.  Everything  else  in  the  picture  l£ 
subordinate  to  that  one  beautiful  Uiing 

An  integrated  life  Is  like  that  What  l£ 
that  one  flower?  As  I  see  it  now.  it  Is  the 
will  of  God.  But  to  know  His  will,  and  do 
it.  calls  for  absolute  sincerity.  abPKJiute  hon- 
««ty  with  ones  self,  and  it  means  uenig  one  s 
mind  to  the  best  of  one's  ability 

I  ufied  to  pray  that  G>id  would  do  this  or 
that.  Now  I  pray  only  that  God  will  make 
His  will  known  to  me. 

CfOd  speaks  to  me  lu  prayer  Prayer  Is  not 
aelf -hypnotism  It  is  more  than  medlUition. 
The  Buddhist  pncsu  i-pend  days  in  mcdiui- 
ing  In  meditation  the  source  of  btienglh  is 
one's  Belt  But  when  one  prays  he  goes  to 
a  source  of  strength  greater  than  his  own. 
1  Vait  to  feel  HU  leaduig.  and  His  guidance 
means  certainty 

In  the  feudal  time  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 
there  was  an  old  general  called  Ts'ao  Ts  ao. 
Once  upon  a  time  he  was  going  on  a  long 
march.  His  soldiers  were  weaiy.  thirsty,  dis- 
couraged. He  t.aid  to  them.  "From  my  horse 
I  can  see  a  beautiful  garden,  full  of  luscious 
plumii!"  Their  mouths  watered,  new  strength 
and  courage  came  to  them.  But  for  how 
long?  Tlie  plum  garden  did  not  nwiteriiilize, 
and  the  soldiers  were  more  weary  than  before. 
That,  to  rae.  Is  like  medltaUou.  Tliere  is 
a  buoyancy  of  spirit  for  a  time.  It  may  help 
when  there  is  no  oael.s  In  sight  But  when 
I  am  spiritually  thirsty.  I  do  not  think  of 
plum  gardens— I  go  to  the  fountain  of  living 
water 

Prayer  Is  our  source  of  guidance  and  bal- 
ance. God  ts  able  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing. I  Mn  often  bewildered,  because 
my  mind  Is  only  finite  I  queatlcn  and  doubt 
my  own  Judgements.  Then  I  seek  guidance, 
and  when  I  am  stire.  I  go  ahead,  leaving  the 
results  with  Him 

Our  finite  minds  beside  His  infinite  mind 
•eenis  to  me  like  this:  I  go  walking,  and  the 
lulls  loom  above  me.  range  tipon  range,  one 
a^tnst  the  other  I  cannot  tell  vhere  one 
begins  and  another  leaves  off  But  from  the 
air  ^I  seldom  have  time  to  travel  any  other 


way  now)  everything  has  a  distinct  contour 
and  form  I  can  see  things  so  much  more 
clearly.  Perhaps  that  Is  like  my  mind  arid 
Gods.  And  when  I  talk  with  Him,  He  lifts 
me  up  where  I  can  see  clearly. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  possible  to  make  this 
understandable  to  one  who  has  not  tried  It. 
To  explain  to  one  who  has  had  no  eiqjeriencc 
of  getting  guidance  what  it  means  would  l>e 
like  trylnu;  to  make  a  stone-deaf  per*jn  un- 
derstand the  beauty  of  a  Chopin  sonata. 

What  I  d)  want  to  make  clear  Is  that 
whether  we  get  guidance  or  not.  It's  there. 
I:  A  like  tuning  in  on  the  radio  There's 
niu.'^lc  m  the  air,  whether  we  tune  in  or  net. 
By  learning  to  tune  in  one  can  understand. 
How  is  it  done?  A."?  Brother  Lawrence  told  us 
long  ago.  "by  practicing  the  presence  of 
God  "  By  dally  communion  with  Him. 
One  cannot  expect  to  be  conscious  of  God's 
presence  when  one  has  only  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  Him 

In  conclu.sion.  with  me  religion  Is  a  very 
simple  thing.  It  means  to  try  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  mind  to  do 
the  W!ll  ('f  God 

I  feel  that  God  has  given  me  a  work  to  do 
for  China.  In  this  province  of  Klangsl  thou- 
sands of  11  of  fertile  rice  fleld.-^  are  lu  w  devas- 
tated ruins:  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies have  been  rendered  horaelesf  Rural 
rehabilitation  must  follow,  helping  t)ie  fann- 
ers back  to  their  land  and  to  better  condi- 
tions of  life  This  is  no  smalt  ta«;k  In  fnct, 
China's  problems  In  some  ways  are  greater 
today  than  ever  before. 

But  despondency  and  despnir  are  not  mine 
today  I  look  to  Him  who  is  able  to  do  all 
thlni;s.  even  more  than  we  a.^k  or  think  At 
this  time  of  writing  I  nm  with  my  husband 
In  the  heart  of  the  bandit  area  Constantly 
exposed  to  dangers.  I  am  unafraid.  I  know 
that  nothing  can  happen  either  to  the  gen- 
eral or  to  me  Ull  our  work  is  done. 


CongT^M,  Too 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    AKKANBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  GATHLNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  4,  1943 : 

CONGRESS.    TOO 

Two  very  Important  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  nstlnns  are  to  be  held 
this  month  In  the  United  States.  One  has 
been  called  to  dlf-cuss  post-war  food  prob- 
lems and  the  other  to  explore  plana  for  post- 
war stabilization  of  currencies.  Any  agree- 
ments that  may  eTcntu:Uly  result  from  con- 
ferences of  this  type  will  unquestionably  re- 
qmre  legislative  action  to  make  them  eflec- 
tive  If  ihey  take  the  form  of  treaties.  Sen- 
ate approval  will  have  to  be  secured.  And 
even  if  the  commitments  are  of  a  less  formal 
nature.  Congress  will  undoubtedly  be  called 
upon  to  appropriate  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  approved  plans. 

Leading  Members  of  Oonijress  are.  there- 
fore, well  adnsed  to  Insist  upon  representa- 
tion at  the  .ood  ootiference.  either  In  the  role 
of  observers  or  participants.  An  equally 
strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  oongrea&ionaJ 
repre.sentation  at  the  conference  called  to 
discuss  monetary  problems.  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau  has.  in  fact,  announced  bis  Inten- 
tion to  disclose  details  of  the  Treasury's 
pobt-war  currency  plan  to  interested  House 


and  Senate  committees  m  secret  session.  His 
propitiatory  move  was  probably  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  congressional  approval  is 
required  to  extend  the  pruvisious  of  the  Gold 
RtservT  Act.  expiring  June  80. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  merely  to  ac- 
quaint cotigressional  conuuittees  with  the 
plans  of  the  adniinlst ration  Nor  would  it 
be  satisfactory  for  the  ProSidcnt  simply  to 
select  ceitaln  Members  of  tlic  Senate  and 
the  House  to  participate  In  International 
conferences.  That  has  l)cen  done  before, 
nitably  in  case  of  the  ill-fated  London  Eco- 
nomic Conference  of  1933.  President  Roofce- 
velt  donUnated  that  conference  fn)m  Wash- 
mgUm.  The  American  dclejiation.  regardless 
ol  its  compoBition,  could  not  have  functioned 
efTectlvely,  handldipped  by  such  Interference. 
To  make  legislative  partlcipntlon  In  Inter- 
national conferences  really  worth  while.  Con- 
gress itself  must  have  a  voire  in  selecting 
representatives  from  its  own  memtiership  and 
there  must  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Wliite  House  to  let  the  delegates  do  the 
negotiating  within  the  broad  outlines  of  na- 
tional policy. 

This  question  of  participation  In  Interna- 
tional conferences  Is  closely  allied  with  the 
question  of  post-war  peace  terms.  The  fail- 
ure of  President  Wl]!5on  to  secure  legislative 
support  for  his  peace  program  was  a  tragedy 
'or  which  we  are  today  paylig  a  heavy  price. 
To  prevent  repetition  of  that  catastrophe.  It 
Is  essential  that  the  administration  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Senate  in  formulating 
post-war  peace  terms.  That  could  be  done 
through  creation  of  a  Foreign  Relations  Ad- 
visory Council  as  proposed  In  the  Wiley  reso- 
lution Representatives  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Hmise  Committee  on  Poretgn  Affairs  would 
be  members  of  the  proposed  council.  If  such 
a  group  were  in  existence  today.  It  could 
bring  both  Senate  and  House  Into  closer  con- 
tacts with  the  administration  and  Influence 
the  selection  of  qualified  colleagues  to  par- 
ticipate In  numermis  special  conferences  such 
as  those  to  be  held  within  the  next  few  weeks. 


Pay-A*-You-G«  Tax  Le^slatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moriday.  April  5    1943 

Mr.  LaPOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  con.strained  during  the  recent 
di.scu.ssion  of  taxation  from  making  any 
statement  to  tlie  mcmbersliip  of  the 
Hou.se  by  two  reasons;  First,  suice  I  tiave 
found  it  impossible  to  go  along  with  the 
leadership  of  my  party  in  supporting  the 
Carlson  bill,  and  fiirthtrmore.  because  I 
did  not  have  the  expert  accounting 
knowledge  with  which  to  support  my  ob- 
servations, I  felt  it  improper  for  me  to 
speak  imtii  the  issue  had  been  decided; 
second.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  prevalent, 
unwritten  rules  of  the  House  that  it 
would  be  well  for  new  Members  to  learn 
their  way  through  the  tunneLs  without 
getting  lost  before  they  attempt  to  be- 
labor the  atmosphere  with  their  opin- 
ions. As  a  lawyer,  I  always  believed  that 
before  a  yo\mg  man  out  of  law  school 
sought  to  reform  Judicial  procedure,  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  try  at  least  on« 
case. 


of  war  on  the  home  front  That.  I  submit, 
gives  common  catise  between  us.  and  little 
occasion  at  this  time  for  factions  dispute. 

Fourth.   The   magaMne   advertisement  to 
which  you  refer  was  a  complete  contribution 


perhaps  for  the  communities  to  which  they 
return,  the  standard  of  living  and  the  quality 
of  life. 

Also.  I  am  more  or  less  skeptical.    I  used 
to  think  faith,  bettef.  Immortality  were  mtwe 


I  had  the  best  of  intentions,  tjui  someimng 
was  lacking.  Tber*  was  no  staying  power. 
I  was  depending  on  self. 

Then  came  the  second  phaae.   Theaa  things 
that  I  have  referred  to  happened,  and  I  wae 
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However,  the  debate  has  ceased  and 
perhaps  the  atmosphere  is  such  that  my 
intruding  certain  observations  and  ex- 
periences in  connection  with  the  pay-as- 
you-go  taxation  question  might  at  this 
time  be  proper  and  possibly  beneficial. 
I  am  driven  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact 
that  the  public  press  indicates  that  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Repubhcan 
members  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, uniquely  as  it  may  seem,  are 
somewhat  in  accord  in  their  belief  that 
the  public  wants  some  form  of  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  legislation  now.  and  that  it 
is  important  that  legislation  be  presented 
which  would  not  only  help  to  preserve  the 
financial  stability  of  the  Government, 
but  equally  important,  treat  the  individ- 
ual taxpayers  as  equitably  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

On  January  28,  1943.  our  colleague  the 
pentlcman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey], 
under  a  sp>ecial  order,  discussed  pay-as- 
you-go  taxation  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Being  present  at  that  time,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  necessarily  rough  draft 
of  a  proposal  which  he  then  advanced  as 
offering  a  principle  and  a  rough  draft  of 
the  mechanics  to  effectuate  the  principle 
which,  it  seemed  to  me,  also  embodied 
both  of  the  prerequisites  of  sound  tax 
legislation  as  I  am  able  to  see  them  from 
an  inexpert  layman's  point  of  view. 

Since  the  speech  itself  is  available  to 
the  membership,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  necessary  or  proper  for  me  to 
discuss  it  now  or  attempt  to  paraphrase 
that  which  is  available  to  the  member- 
ship in  its  original  form.  However,  I 
think  it  Is  proper  to  say  that  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DrwEY],  I  was  able  to  send  out  his 
speech  and  distribute  it  in  a  rather  des- 
ultory and  incomplete  manner  among 
three  groups  in  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana:  First,  bankers;  second,  vet- 
erans' groups;  and.  third,  labor  unions. 
Between  150  and  200  copies  were  distrib- 
uted. The  replies  were  hardly  numerous 
enough  to  furnish  a  factual  basis  of  judg- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  three  groups,  but 
It  caiT  be  said  factually  that  no  reply  was 
received  which  was  critical  and  that 
some  replies  were  received  from  all  of  the 
groups  which  were  favorable.  Eliminat- 
ing names,  I  shall  quote  from  several  of 
the  replies  in  the  groups  from  which  they 
came. 

A  banker  in  a  small  town  wrote  on 
March  22  as  follows: 

I  received  yours  of  the  2d  and  also  the 
speech  of  Hon.  Chaklcs  S.  E>TwrcT.  and  serl- 
otisly  I  must  apologize  for  delaying  to  an- 
swer however.  I  felt  unable  to  answer  untU 
after  I  had  reviewed  the  speech. 

I  am  heartily  In  accord  with  you  as  to  that 
being  a  fair  and  Intelligent  plan  of  getting 
on   a    pay-as-you-go   t>asls. 

On  March  6  another  banker  in  a  small 
town  in  a  purely  agricultural  county 
wrote  as  follows: 


Received    your 
proposition. 

I  have  studied 
angle  that  I  can 
me   to  even   ofle 
want  to  say  that 
one.   Is  making 
made  in  bis  life. 


statement    as    to    the    tax 

this  tax  business  from  every 
think  of.     It  Is  too  big  for 

r  a  suggestion,  however.  I 
everyone,  practically  every- 

more  money  than  he  ever 
He  Is  making  more  than 


he  will  ever  make  again.  He  can  pay  this 
double  tax  better  now  than  any  other  time. 
He  has  known  for  a  year  that  this  tax  was 
coming.  If  he  did  not  prepare  for  It,  he  wUI 
not  prepare  to  pay  It  In  the  future.  He  can 
pay  it  in  four  installments  which  seems  to 
me  is  plenty  lenient.  He  can  carry  the  pay- 
as-you-go  along  with  it.  This  may  seem  a 
bit  hard,  however,  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  playing  Santa  Claus 
for  10  years  but  not  with  us  who  pay  the 
taxes.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  extend  us  any 
presents. 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  proposition  Is 
that  If  this  is  not  paid  now  while  the  latwrer 
Is  getting  more  than  ever  before,  he  will  be- 
gin to  want  to  be  released  from  the  debt 
after  the  war  Is  over  and  is  working  for  far 
less  wages.  Some  of  our  politicians  will 
want  to  gain  votes  by  asking  that  the  debt 
be  canceled. 

I  am  in  favor  of  paying  this  current  tax 
now  and  taking  out  the  tax,  pay-as-you-go 
tax.  along  *ith  it.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
a  sacrifice,  let's  do  It  and  not  Just  make  a 
pretense.  This  is  my  way  to  handle  the  sit- 
uation. 

A  labor  union  with  a  rather  small 
membership  wrote  as  follows  on  March 
23: 

Our  local  wish  to  extend  their  apprecia- 
tion for  che  taiformation  furnished  by  you 
concerning  the  pay-a.s-you-go  tax  plan,  and 
your  opinion  about  It. 

After  receiving  your  letter  of  March  2  ex- 
plaining the  Dewey  plan,  we,  too.  think  that 
it  Is  a  very  good  solution  for  the  tax  ques- 
tion, and  are  writing  Mr.  DrwET  about  same. 

Only  one  reply  was  received  from  a 
veteran's  group  and  other  than  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  literature  was 
noncommittal. 

However  as  the  voting  date  was  ap- 
proached and  even  during  the  progress 
of  the  debate,  I  had  correspondence  with 
two  other  people  which  I  think  is  sufiB- 
ciently  revealing  to  be  included  in  this 
statement. 

The  correspondence  immediately  fol- 
lowing, I  think,  is  particularly  revealing 
because  it  sustains  an  opinion  which  I 
formed  with  reference  to  the  value  to  be 
placed  on  the  Gallup  poll  and  confirms 
my  belief  that  the  public  associated  pay- 
as-you-go  with  the  Ruml  plan  more  than 
it  did  remission  of  taxes.  On  March  24 
a  president  of  a  corporation  in  my  dis- 
trict with  a  salary  of  between  ten  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  wrote  as  follows: 

I've  been  reading  all  the  comment  about 
the  fight  in  the  Congress  on  the  pay-as-you- 
go  plan.  I'm  very  much  In  favor  of  the  Ruml 
plan;  however,  I  don't  believe  that  we  should 
release  everyone  from  the  taxes  on  their  1942 
income. 

Some  graduated  scale  could  be  worked  out 
on  this.  Perhaps  It  could  be  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:  Everyone  with  an  Income  of  $5,000 
or  less  to  pay  one-quarter  of  their  taxes; 
everyone  with  an  Income  of  between  $5,000 
and  $12,000  to  pay  half  of  their  taxes;  every- 
one with  an  Income  of  between  $12,000  and 
$20,000  to  pay  three-fourths  of  their  taxes: 
all  persons  whose  incomes  are  in  excess  of 
these  figures  to  pay  aU  their  taxes.  Then 
after  that,  make  the  total  tax  deduction 
about  25  percent  of  thel-  pay.  That  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  Inflation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  not  sure  but  what 
everyone  could  pay  all  of  their  1942  taxes  and 
at  least  half  of  their  taxes  they  will  owe  on 
their  1943  Income  from  the  pmy-roll  deduc- 
tion plan,  without  hurting  them  too  much. 


and  then  in  1944,  they  might  make  it  on  some 
basis  where  they  might  event uaUy  catch  up 
with  their  taxes. 

I  am  passing  this  on  to  you  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

On  March  26  I  replied  to  this  letter  as 
follows : 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  24. 
Your  letter  is  very  interesting  to  me  becatise 
it  evidences  the  same  kind  of  mlxed-up 
thinking,  or  rather,  misuse  of  terms  which 
I  think  many  people  are  using  today.  Let 
me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  following 
quotation  from  your  letter: 

"I'm  very  much  In  favor  of  the  Ruml  plan; 
however.  I  don't  believe  that  we  should  re- 
lease everyone  from  the  taxes  on  their  1942 
Income." 

I  think  what  you  mean  to  say  Is  what 
everyone  wants  to  say.  that  they  want  to  get 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  but  that  they  are 
not  sure  about  remitting  or  abating  1942 
taxes.  Yet,  the  Ruml  plan  strictly  carries 
with  it  the  absolute  loea  of  abatement  of 
everyone's  1942  taxes.  Therefore,  you  ac- 
tually are  not  in  favor  of  the  Ruml  plan  as 
such,  although  you  say  "I'm  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  Ruml  plan." 

Please  believe  me,  I  do  not  point  this  out 
in  order  to  belittle  you  or  to  make  fun  of  you. 
but  this  Illustrates  that  you,  a  very  clear 
thinker,  are  falling  into  the  same  error  that 
I  think  many  people  are  falling  into  by  using 
the  term  "Ruml  plan"  which  Includes  com- 
plete abatement  of  taxes,  when  actually  the 
only  thing  they  are  really  in  favor  of  Is 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  they  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  remission  of  1942  Uxes. 

I  Illustrate  again  what  I  mean  by  the 
following  quotation  from  your  letter: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  everyone  could  pay  all  of  their  1942 
taxes  and  at  least  half  of  their  taxes  they 
will  owe  on  their  1943  Income  from  the  pay- 
roll deduction  plan,  without  htirting  them 
too  much,  and  then  in  1944.  they  might  make 
it  on  some  basis  where  they  might  eventually 
catch  up  with  their  taxes." 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  analyze  your 
letter  because  my  thinking  Is  very  much  like 
yours,  and  at  present  I  think  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  every  tax  plan  presented  be- 
cause I  cannot  go  along  with  the  idea  of 
abating  anybody's  1942  taxes. 

I  am  still  In  favor  of  a  plan  originally  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dewit  of  Illinois  which  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  1942  taxes  over 
10  years  on  the  installment  pl*n  of  either 
10.  40.  or  120  equal  annual,  quarterly  or 
monthly  pajmients.  couple**  with  an  insur- 
ance feature,  the  insurance  to  j«  issued  by 
the  War  Rlftk  Insurance  Corporation  and 
added  to  the  deferred  payments  as  a  carry- 
ing charge  to  Insure  collection  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  event  of  death  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  these  taxes  from  being  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  a  man's  estate." 

And  now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
on  March  29  this  same  man  wrote  me 
confirming  the  deductions  contained  in 
my  letter  of  March  26.  as  follows: 

Your  letter  of  the  26th  received.  You  are 
correct,  the  people  are  confusing  the  pay-as- 
you-go  with  the  Ruml  plan,  for  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  Idea.  What  I  meant  to  say 
to  you  was  this: 

First    I  distinctly  favor  pay-as-you-go  plan. 

Second.  I  am  opposed  to  the  complete 
abatement  of  the  1942  taxes. 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  almost  everyone 
cotild  pay  all  j-  the  greater  part  of  their  1942 
taxes,  at  the  same  time  go  along  on  the  cash 
basts  and  eventually  get  on  a  paid-up  basis 
of  their  taxes.  I  am  not  much  sold  on  the 
10-year  plan.  I  think  that  Is  too  long. 
Frar\kly,  I  believe   half  or  three-quarters  of 
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niy  own  judgmenu.  Then  I  seek  guidance, 
*nd  when  I  am  sure.  I  go  ahead,  leaving  the 
r«eulu  with  Him 

Our  finite  minds  beside  His  Inflinlte  mind 
•eenis  to  me  like  this:  I  go  walking,  and  the 
hillB  loom  above  me,  range  upun  raoge.  one 
•^mst  the  other  I  eunnot  tell  where  oqc 
begins  and  another  leaves  off  But  from  the 
air  ^I  seldom  have  time  to  travel  any  other 


fore,  well  advised  to  Insist  upon  representa- 
tion at  the  -ood  contrrence.  either  In  the  role 
of  obaervers  or  participants.  An  equally 
strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  oongrcasional 
representation  at  the  conference  called  to 
dlacuas  monetary  problems  Secretary  Mor- 
gentlxau  has,  in  fact,  announced  his  Inten- 
tion to  disclose  details  of  the  Treasury's 
po6t-war  currency  plan  to  interested  House 


their  way  through  the  tunnels  without 
getting  lost  before  they  attempt  to  be- 
labor the  atmosphere  with  their  opin- 
ions. As  a  lawyer.  I  always  believed  that 
before  a  youii«  man  out  of  law  school 
sought  to  reform  judicial  procedure,  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  try  at  least  on« 
case. 


angle  that  I  can  think  of.  It  Is  too  big  for 
me  to  even  offer  a  suggestion,  however.  I 
want  to  say  that  everyone,  practically  every- 
one, is  making  more  money  than  he  ever 
made  in  his  liXe.    Ue  is  making  more  than 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  sure  but  what 
everyone  could  pay  all  of  their  1942  taxes  and 
at  least  haK  of  their  taxes  they  will  owe  on 
their  1943  Income  from  the  pay-roll  deduc- 
tion plan,  without  hurting  them  too  much. 


taxes,  at  the  same  time  go  along  on  the  cash 
basis  and  eventually  get  on  a  paid-up  basis 
of  their  taxes.  I  am  not  much  sold  on  the 
10-year  plan.  I  think  that  Is  too  long. 
Frankly,  I  believe   half  or  three-quarters  cX 
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the  1942  taxes  ought  to  be  paid  in  1943;  the 
balance  of  It  to  be  paid  In  the  years  1944  and 
1945.  Get  this  money  now  while  It  Is  in 
circulation. 

•  •  •  Make  everybody  pay  their  taxes. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  provide  this  money 
and  they  might  Just  as  well  start  It  now. 

ALso  during  the  debate  on  this  bill  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  five  largest  banks  in 
my  district  on  March  25: 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  general  as 
well  as  loose  talk  about  placing  this  coun- 
try a  Income-tax  collections  on  what  has  be- 
come popularly  known  as  the  pay-as-you- 
go  basis,  I  thought  you  would  be  interested 
to  know  how  the  situation  will  affect  the 
average  citizen.  By  overage  citizen  I  mean 
all  of  those  middle-class  Americans,  which 
for  my  purpose  would  exclude  the  following: 

1  Those  people  who  have  accumulated  a 
capital  backlog  of  securities  or  cash,  which 
carries  with  It  the  Implication  that  they  are 
also  without  debts. 

2  Those  people  who  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed at  salaries  several  times  their  average 
earnings,  wholly  as  a  result  of  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  war. 

In  other  words,  my  average  citizen  Is  the 
head  of  a  family  who  works  for  a  salary,  and. 
In  the  majority  of  Instances,  has  as  his  obli- 
gations the  education  of  children,  the  pay- 
ment for  his  home,  or  the  purchase  of  a 
share  In  his  business. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  so-called  Ruml  plan. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  payment  of  these 
va.stly  Increased  taxes  1  year  at  a  time  Is 
about  all  that  the  average  citizen  is  prepared 
to  absorb  now. 

I  replied  in  part  a.s  follows: 

About  a  month  af^o  I  sent  you  from  this 
of&ce  a  proposed  method  of  getting  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  advanced  by  Mr  Dtwxt,  of  Illinois, 
which  proposed.  In  substance,  to  amortize  the 
1942  taxes  over  a  period  of  10  years  In  such  a 
form  as  not  to  be  unduly  burdensome  to  any- 
one I  am  still  In  favor  of  this  plan,  and, 
frankly,  I  shall  find  It  very  difficult  to  support 
any  of  the  bills  now  pending. 

On  March  31.  after  the  vote  had  been 
taken,  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
this  same  man : 

I  see  by  the  morning  paper  that  a  majority 
of  your  fellow  Omgressmen  agreed  with  you 
that  no  plan  which  has  been  submitted  Is 
satisfactory. 

I  agree  with  you  that  Mr  Dxwet's  10-year 
plan  was  the  most  logical  approach  to  the 
problem  submitted  thus  far  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  careful  consideration  should  l>e 
given  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  pay-as-you-go 
tax  collections  As  I  understand  it.  the  main 
objective  is  to  collect  taxes  from  those  pe<-ple 
who  are  presently  making  big  wages,  which 
same  people  will  be  difficult  to  reach  and  In 
many  causes  Impossible  to  collect  from  a  year 
after  the  wa«es  are  earned.  Tlie  objection  to 
most  plans  is  that  some  large  taxpayers  will 
forever  escape  liability  if  all  or  a  porilon  of  I 
years  taxes  are  waived. 

The  solution  is  a  practical  matter  of  what 
plan  will  produce  the  greatest  revenue  for  the 
Treasury  without  overburdening  the  regular 
year-after-yrar  taxpayer 

Because  of  the  fact  that  taxes  not  paid  by 
present  large  wage  earners  will  eventually 
have  to  be  paid  by  we  people  who  have  always 
paid  Inccme  taxe."<.  I  hope  some  method  is 
arrived  at  to  make  these  collections.  How- 
ever. I  would  strongly  object  to  trying  to  pay 
3  years"  taxes  in  1  since  the  increased  tax  Is  as 
much  as  can  be  managed  at  the  present  time 

In  order  that  my  pOvSition  may  be 
made  clear  and  that  some  intoUigence 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  correspondence 


last  shown,  I  also  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  inserting  here  a  statement  which  I 
sent  out  to  my  district  the  day  before  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  legislation,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  of  paying  income  tax  out  of  current 
earnings  Is  desirable.  But.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  any  forgiveness  at  this  time, 
except  possibly  to  very  low  Income  people, 
$1,300  gross  income  or  less,  when  we  have  a 
mounting  war  debt,  which  the  next  genera- 
tion must  pay,  is  not  financially  sound  or 
morally  honest.  It  follows  that  I  can  only 
support  a  plan  which  can  combine  pay-as- 
you-go  of  1943  taxes  with  a  collection  of  1942 
taxes  on  a  ba.sis  which  will  not  be  too  bur- 
densome. 

A  few  months  ago  a  proposal  was  suggested 
which  accomplished  this  wholly  desirable 
idea.  It  proposed  to  amortize  1942  tax  lia- 
bility over  10  years  In  120,  40  or  10  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  annual  Instalments  with  a 
slight  carrying  charge  for  life  Insurance  Is- 
sued by  the  exl.stlng  War  Risk  Insurance 
Corporation  which  would  guarantee  collec- 
tion by  the  Government  In  event  of  death 
and  freedom  of  the  taxpayer's  estate  from 
the  liability  at  the  same  time.  These  pay- 
ments, along  with  1943  and  subsequent 
taxes,  would  not  be  too  burdensome  upon 
civilians — after  all  men  are  dying  in  this 
war.  The  proposal  was  a  rough  draft,  it 
could  even  now  be  modified  as  to  length  of 
amortization,  rates  other  Inequalities,  or  de- 
tail as  to  mechanics  of  collection.  For  rea- 
sons not  clear  to  me.  It  has  been  abandoned 
and  no  effort  made  to  perfect  the  idea  by 
the  committee  or  the  President's  Treasury 
Department. 

Since  1  cannot  vote  for  any  of  the  existing 
plana.  I  intend  to  vote  against  all  of  them. 
I  admit  that  this  is  a  negative,  protest  vote, 
but  I  ask  my  constituents  to  understand 
that  a  3-month-old  freshman  Congressman 
has  as  much  chance  to  have  a  tax  plan  pre- 
sented for  passage  or  passed  as  three-legged 
hound  at  a  fox  hunt. 

In  addition.  Just  before  the  vote  was 
taken  letters  were  written  to  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  Robertson  plan,  but  which 
did  not  reach  me  until  after  the  vole 
was  taken  without  the  Robertson  plan 
ever  having  been  presented  for  our  vote. 
However.  I  felt  that  I  should  state  my 
position  on  that  plan  also  to  the  people 
who  had  written  the.se  letters  and  I  re- 
plied as  follows  on  March  31: 

I  am  answering  your  letter  of  March  29. 
By  now  you  probably  know  that  I  voted 
against  the  Ruml  plan. 

You  win  also  know  from  my  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Evansville  Courier  on  March  30 
that  I  am  opposed  to  any  form  of  formve- 
nevs  to  anyone  with  a  gro.sa  Income  In  excess 
of  $1,200.  This  would  include  the  Robertson 
plan. 

Since  I  have  already  demonstrated  to  you 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  complete  forgive- 
ness of  all  or  any  part  of  1942  taxes,  Includ- 
ing the  taxes  of  the  very  wealthy,  you  will 
respect  my  decision  that  I  cannot  support 
forgiveness  of  1942  taxes  for  anyone  except 
the  very  poor, 

I  have  presented  this  full  record  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  cstablush  the  fact 
that  I  have  attempted  to  be  forthright 
in  my  approach  on  thi.s  question  to  date. 
I  am  also  pre-senting  it  for  the  reason 
that  I  think  it  throws  some  light  upon 
the  actual  wi:>hes  of  the  public  with  ref- 
erence to  getting  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  I  am  aware  that  the  experiences 
ot  one  Member  of   llie   Congress  and 


rather  meager  responses  thereto  of  his 
constituency,  of  course,  do  not  establish 
public-thinking,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
fact  that  my  correspondence  covered 
people  of  very  diverse  financial  status 
and  from  distinctly  different  classes  of 
our  society  that  It  does  show  some  evi- 
dence of  uniformity  of  public  thinking. 

As  the  result  of  this  experience,  and 
the  facts  are  all  set  out  for  any  Member 
to  draw  different  conclusions.  I  am 
driven  to  the  conclusion:  first,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  again 
dence  of  uniformity  of  public  thinking, 
and  their  willingness  to  make  reasonable 
sacrifice  designed  to  operate  along  ac- 
cepted democratic  principles,  and  I  am 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  want 
to  do  2  things:  first,  to  get  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  with  a  withholding  tax  In 
1943.  and.  second,  to  pay  their  1942  taxes 
with  remission  only  to  the  very  unfor- 
tunate or  to  those  who  have  not  benefited 
in  any  way  from  this  war  inflation,  and 
to  make  these  payments  over  such  period 
of  time  as  will  not  be  too  burdensome  and 
under  a  plan  which  w<ll  not  cause  the 
Treasury  to  fail  to  receive  the  1942  taxes. 


The  Tribune  Purge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or  wiscoMsuf 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  RZPRE8KNTATIVZ8 

Monday.  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sun  of  Friday.  March  13,  1943: 

THB    TUBt'NX    PTXCB 

Our  morning  contemporary,  which  has 
moaned  much  In  the  past  about  "purges." 
1.  e  .  all  whc  campaign  for  the  defeat  at 
the  polls  of  candidates  favored  by  the  Tribune, 
has  now  gone  overboard  for  a  purge  of  tlie 
Grand  Old  Party  'Roosevelt  Republicans."  It 
stated  yesterday  and  "fourth-term  Repub- 
licans' and  "other  kinds  of  fake  Republi- 
cans' must  not  be  permitted  to  "bore  from 
within  ■  They  must  be  "thrown  out  of  the 
party  in  disgrace  as  deserters  If  not  as  spies." 

(That  concern  over  spies  Is  a  growing  phe- 
nomenon at  Tribune  tower  "Snoopers'  and 
"spies  "  are  after  Mr  McCormlck.  alter  -he 
Tribune,  and  now.  It  scem.s.  they're  running 
as  wild  through  the  Orand  Old  Party  as  the 
Japs  used  to  think  spies  did  through  Tokyo 
l)efore  Pearl  Harbor  | 

The  Tribune's  specific  list  yesterday  of  Re- 
publicans to  be  purged  was  only  partial  but 
considerable  It  named  Messrs  Stlmson  and 
Knox,  of  course,  and  Mr  Willkle,  and  Messrs. 
Ball  and  Stassen.  of  Minnesota  Also  to  be 
"smoked  out  with  a  view  to  excluding  them 
from  the  party  councils'  are  "all  the  finan- 
ciers and  s(3cIm1  climbers"  who.  as  the  Tribune 
phrases  it.  propose  to  subordinate"  America 
to  another  country  or  a  coalition  In  other 
words,  if  a  Republican  isn't  a  Tribune  Amer- 
ica Firster    he's  to  be  purged 

All  this  may  be  funny  to  level-headed  Re- 
publicans when  viewed  simply  as  a  phenome- 
non of  Tribune  psychology,  but  the  i.'-olatlon- 
1st  versus  cooperation  conflict  In  the  party  Is 
lrTepre8.sible  enough  In  all  reality.  We  note 
the  words  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jouri.al  of 


Madison,  for  example,  !n  a  front-page  edi- 
torial on  "Our  Kind  of  Republicanism":  'If 
supporting  the  Robert  McCormlck  Chicago 
Tribune  brand  of  Isolationist,  defeatist  poli- 
tics Is  required  before  one  can  be  a  Republi- 
can, wed  rather  not  belong.  If  we  can  be  a 
Republican  newspaper  and  support  a  broad 
International  policy  necessary  for  winning  the 
war  and  the  peace  •  •  •  we  will  be 
proud  to  help  carry  the  banner.  If  we  must 
feel  that  wed  rather  have  Russia  lose  than 
America  win.  in  order  to  be  Republicans, 
please  count  the  State  Journal  out." 

The  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1944  is  still  more  than  a  year  hence,  but  the 
fight  for  supremacy  In  It  Is  well  under  way. 
We  presume  that  the  party  will  retain  much 
strength  when  the  fight  Is  over — but  not  If 
victory  goes  to  the  faction  of  national  and 
International  defeat  and  sabouge. 


William  Henry  Jackson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or  tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
81>eech  delivered  by  me  yesterday  at  the 
dedicatory  exercises  held  in  Arlington  for 
William  Henry  Jackson. 

William  Henry  Jackson,  to  whom  we  pay 
affectionate  tribute  here  today,  was  a  true 
American  His  forebears  were  among  those 
who  colonized  the  eastern  shores  of  this  land. 
They  played  the  helpful  part  of  solid  citizens 
In  building  our  Nation.  They  gave  to  it  a 
goodly  number  of  sturdy  children,  who  grew 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  clean  and  up- 
right, helpful  and  neighborly.  They  were 
self-reliant,  cooperative,  peace-loving  folk. 
They  lived  useful  and  beautiful  lives. 

When  William  Jackson  was  born— 100  years 
ago  today — our  country,  even  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  was  largely  In  the  pioneering 
stage.  Over  New  York,  his  birth  State,  were 
scattered  frontier  settlements,  where  Indians 
Just  a  few  years  belore  had  held  sway.  It 
was  a  close-to-nature  life  those  pioneers  lived, 
dependent  on  the  soil,  on  Ingenuity,  and  on 
courage.  Common  problems  brought  neigh- 
bors together  to  solve  them.  An  Inborn  love 
of  learning  brought  the  common  school  into 
being  Love  of  God  brought  churches  and 
worship  And  with  It  all.  a  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful developed  the  spirit  of  art. 

R<>sponsive  to  these  surroundings,  William 
H  Jackson  grew  up  He  loved  nature  in  all 
Us  forms.  He  had  the  Inborn  spirit  of  the 
artist;  and  this,  fostered  by  his  own  mother, 
who  was.  herself,  an  artist,  determined  the 
course  of  his  life.  His  father,  experimenting 
In  early  day  photography,  helped  to  turn  the 
current  of  his  boy's  Interest  Into  that  specific 
form  cf  art  From  his  childhood  on  through 
nearly  a  full  century,  this  son  was  to  be  a 
maker  of  pictures 

Even  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  war  did  not 
thwart  this  major  interest.  True  American 
that  he  was.  he  volunteered  to  help  save  the 
Union.  Yet  while  in  camp  he  spent  leisure 
hours  sketching  the  scenes  around  him.  An 
officer,  observing  this  talent,  set  the  young 
solder  to  the  work  of  sketching  for  the  in- 
formation of  his  leaders  Some  of  his  pic- 
tures, sent  In  letters  to  the  home  folk,  and 


treasured  by  his  appreciative  mother,  give  re- 
vealing glimpses  not  only  of  soldier  camp  life 
during  Civil  War  days  but  also  of  the  develop- 
ing artist.  The  sketches  done  with  sincerity 
portray  with  something  of  photographic  ac- 
curacy scenes  and  experiences  a  home-loving 
soldier  boy  would  share  with  his  loved  ones. 
After  the  war  struggle  was  over,  a  broken 
engagement  with  the  girl  he  had  left  behind 
him,  set  young  William  Jackson's  feet  on 
the  historic  trails  of  the  far  West.  In  1866 
he  found  himself  with  pals  playing  the  role 
of  an  oxteamster  in  a  covered  wagon  train 
heading  for  the  gold  fields  of  Montana. 
What  few  moments  he  could  garner  out  of 
these  strenuous  days,  he  filled  with  sketch- 
ing pictures  and  keeping  a  dairy  record  of 
the  new  scenes  and  adventures  on  this 
westward  trip.  Letters  written  to  his  par- 
ents, added  to  his  sketches  and  day -by -day 
notes,  preserve  with  fidelity  a  stirring  phase 
of  our  Nation-building  story. 

William  H.  Jackson's  pictures  and  his 
faithful  record  tell  the  truth  about  the  old 
West.  He  went  through  man-testing  experi- 
ences and  dangers  with  quiet  courage.  To 
him,  as  with  every  other  real  hero,  these 
were  Just  in  the  day's  work.  He  never 
boasted  or  posed.  He  seemed  ever  to  be  able 
to  go  through  exciting  adventures  without 
losing  his  head.  He  observed  keenly,  ap- 
praised wisely,  and,  through  pictures  and 
written  record,  preserved  truthfully  what 
seemed  worth  preserving.  In  this  he  not 
only  shared  the  riches  of  his  new  life  with 
his  home  folks,  but  also  kept  something 
precious  for  all  time. 

After  his  experiences  on  the  old  Oregon. 
Mormon,  and  California  trails  In  the  1860'e, 
driving  oxteams  and  muleteams.  working  at 
a  stage  station,  and  helping  bring  a  band  of 
mustai-gs  eastward  from  old  Los  Angeles  to 
Omaha,  young  Jackson  was  to  settle  into  his 
life's  work  as  a  photographer.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  confining  work  of  a  gallery  that 
challenged  his  Interest.  His  bent  was  fcr 
picture  making  In  the  great  out-of-doors. 
Omaha,  where  he  set  up  shop,  was  at  that 
time  booming  with  activities  connected  with 
building  the  Union  Pacific.  A  photographic 
record  must  be  made  of  that  history-shaping 
event.  Besides,  there  were  the  Indians- 
Pawnee  and  other  tribes — still  within  reach. 
With  a  portable  "dark  room"  mounted  on 
a  horse-drawn  buggy,  the  youthful  photog- 
rapher visited  Indian  villages  for  pictures  of 
the  vanishing  red  men.  Freight  crews  took 
him  along  the  developing  railroad  across  the 
plains  and  Intc  the  mountains  to  photograph 
the  scenic  spots  on  the  line  Finally,  this 
field  work  with  the  old  "wet  plate  "  camera 
opened  a  new  and  Important  service  for 
America. 

Dr  Ferdinand  V.  Hayden,  pioneer  leader  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  found  In 
William  H.  Jackson  a  man  who  cnuld  give 
invaluable  help  to  the  Survey.  No  appro- 
priation was  then  available  In  the  service  for 
photography,  but  Mr.  Jackson  was  glad  to 
accompany  Dr  Hayden  as  a  volunteer  for 
the  fust  expedition  Reports  that  year  were 
brightened  with  revealing  photographs. 

As  a  result,  the  photographic  division  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Survey,  with  William  H. 
Jackson  officially  Its  leader. 

Through  nearly  a  decade  following,  this 
adventurous  cameram.an  devoted  himself  to 
revcilmg  through  fine  photographs  the 
wonderlands  of  the  West.  In  1871  he  fol- 
lowed Dr  Hayden  Into  the  Yellowstone  and 
came  forth  with  photographic  proof  that  the 
"tall  tales"  of  John  Colter  and  Jim  Bridger 
fell  short  of  the  marvels  of  that  region.  He 
cut  a  trail  across  snowbanks  to  photograph 
the  Grand  Teton.  He  scaled  the  heights  of 
the  Rockies  to  get  a  picture  cf  the  mystical 
Holy  Cross.  He  followed  an  old  prospector, 
John   Moss,   into   southwestern   Colorado   to 


take  the  first  photographs  of  the  cllfl  dwell- 
ings. He  made  pictures  of  the  Shoshones. 
Utes.  the  Navajos,  and  the  Pueblos  With 
him,  photography  was  a  passion;  to  get  good 
pictures  of  new  scenes  and  Interesting  people  - 
he  spared  no  pains. 

With  the  close  of  his  service  In  the  Survey, 
this  pioneer  photographer  carried  on  Into  new 
fields.  One  of  his  photographic  ventures 
took  him  10.000  miles  across  Siberia.  On 
another,  he  photographeo  most  cf  the  old 
missions  In  our  own  land  and  In  Mexico. 
Later,  he  settled  down,  somewhat,  by  making 
his  headquarters  In  Denver,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rockies.  From  here  he  continued  his 
work  of  portraying  the  places  of  challenging 
Interest  along  the  new  railroad  lines.  As  a 
last  business  venture,  he  organized  the  De- 
troit Publishing  Co..  devoted  largely  to  the 
creation  and  distribution  of  pictures  and 
picture  post  cards. 

Past  fourscore  years,  yet  still  youthful 
In  spirit  and  In  good  health,  William  H. 
Jackson  laid  down  these  business  cares,  but 
not  his  life's  work. 

It  was  early  in  1930,  the  year  of  the  Covered 
Wagon  Centennial,  proclaimed  by  President 
Hcx3ver,  that  he  appeared  at  the  office  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association.  He  had 
learned  of  the  movement  fostered  by  E^zra 
Meeker  and  his  successors  to  save  our  precious 
pioneer  heritage. 

Introduced  to  the  president  of  this  patri- 
otic organization  and  asked  what  he  desired. 
WUUam  H.  Jackson  modestly  responded.  "I 
Just  came  to  see  whether  I  might  not  do 
something  to  help  In  your  work." 

That  sentence  gives  a  flash  view  of  the 
spirit  of  this  pioneer. 

A  few  questions  by  the  executive  brought 
forth  some  of  his  rich  background  Then 
the  president  said,  "Mr.  Jackson,  we  are  try- 
ing to  save  some  of  the  great  trails  closely 
llnk.d  with  the  making  of  America.  Frankly, 
we  do  not  know  Just  where  certain  of  those 
trails  ran.  Do  you  think  you  could  make 
a  map  to  help  us  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
old  trails?" 

"I  believe  1  could,"  was  his  reply. 
With  that  he  was  given  a  place  In  the 
asscxrlatlon  at  a  modest  compensation.  How 
he  has  magnified  that  calling  Is  attested, 
not  only  by  the  many  accurate  maps  he 
drew,  but  by  a  series  of  pictures  he  painted 
that  bring  back  the  Old  West  with  fidelity 
and  artistry  that  has  challenged  admiration. 
What  the  patriotic  association  he  had 
Joined  did  was  to  open  an  opportunity  for  a 
great  American  artist  to  perform  a  dl.'-tinc- 
tlve  final  service  fcr  all  America.  Like  the 
famed  century  plant.  William  H  Jackson  was 
to  come  to  his  blossoming  years  us  he  neared 
the  close  of  nearly  a  century  of  a  rich  and 
beautiful  life. 

The  Joy  he  found  In  this  bplendid  expres- 
sion through  art  was  enhanctd  when  he  whs 
engaged  by  the  National  Park  Service  to  por- 
tray through  pictures  the  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  parks.  Impressive 
murals  and  other  paintings  came  into  being 
through  his  artistic  touch  through  these 
years. 

Friendships  made  through  the  Explorers' 
Club,  the  Cosmos  Club,  ai.d  other  organiza- 
tions were  cheering  and  helpful.  Annual 
trips  made  with  officers  and  members  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association  along  his- 
toric trails  revived  rich  memories  and  ex- 
tended his  opportunity  to  help  make  pioneer 
America   live   again   for  young  Americans. 

He  came  to  the  close  of  his  long  life  of 
service  with  a  wealth  of  friendship  and 
honors. 

Today  his  friends  by  thousands  Join  us  on 
this,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
In  paying  heartfelt  tribu'tc  tc  a  rare  artist, 
a  dauntless  pioneer,  a  beloved  man.  a  great 
American. 


m 


I 


i 
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paia  iiici-iiu'  laxp.".  s.  r(ipe  some  metnoa  is 
arrlvM  tit  to  make  these  collectU^ns  How- 
ever. I  would  strnnply  object  to  tryir.i:;  to  pay 
3  years"  taxes  in  1  since  the  increased  tax  Is  as 
much  as  can  be  managed  at  the  present  time 

In  order  that  my  position  may  be 
made  clear  and  that  some  intoHiKence 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  correspondence 


iimi  1  iiuve  HiLfiiipifu  lo  oe  lorinripni 
in  my  approach  on  this  qtiestion  to  date. 
I  am  also  presenting  it  for  the  reason 
that  I  think  it  throws  some  Ught  upon 
the  actual  wi^ihes  of  the  public  with  ref- 
erence to  getting  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  I  am  aware  that  the  experiences 
ol  one  Member  of   llie   Cougrcs;*  and 


lu  Buuiiier  country  or  a  ccaiition  In  otnor 
words.  If  a  Hepublicnn  l.<^nt  a  Tribune  Amer- 
ica Firster    he's  to  be  punned 

All  this  may  be  funny  to  level-headed  Re- 
publicans when  viewed  simply  a.s  a  phenome- 
non of  Tribune  psychology,  but  the  l.'-olatlon- 
1st  versus  cooperation  conflict  In  the  party  la 
Irrepressible  enough  in  all  reality  We  note 
tiie  wordi  of  the  Wistouslu  State  Journal  of 


that  he  was,  he  volunteered  t<j  help  save  the 
Union.  Yet  while  in  camp  he  spent  leisure 
hours  sketching  the  scenes  around  him.  An 
officer,  observing  this  talent,  set  the  young 
solder  to  the  work  of  sketching  lor  the  In- 
formation of  his  leaders  S  >me  of  his  pic- 
tures, sent  In  letters  to  the  home  folk,  and 


tall  tales  or  jonn  ^..oner  ana  jun  oiiugtri 
fell  ehort  of  the  marvels  of  that  region.  He 
cut  a  trail  across  snowbanks  to  photograph 
the  Grand  Teton.  He  scaled  the  heights  of 
the  RcKkies  to  get  a  picture  of  the  my.stical 
Holy  Cross.  He  followed  an  old  prospector. 
John   Moss,   into   southwestern   Colorado   to 


honors. 

Today  his  friends  by  thousands  Join  us  on 
this,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
In  paying  heartfelt  tribule  tc  a  rare  artist. 
a  dauntless  pioneer,  a  beloved  man.  a  great 
Americaa. 
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Payment   of    OTertime   Compensation 
Government  Employees 


to 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

oK     NiW     VuKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oh   REPHEyENT .STIVES 
Monaau.  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
high  time  thai  the  Federal  Government 
did  .somethinK  for  the  employee.s  affected 
by  thi.s  bill,  H.  K.  18e3. 

Some  of  us  seem  to  forgot  th.it  thesp 
employees,  too,  hiive  families  dep^'nding 
upon  them  for  support.  Th*'y,  too,  have 
a  patriotic  urge,  which  would  lead  them 
to  the  pui(h;<sc  of  War  bond.«.,  contribute 
to  war  charities,  and  so  forth.  They, 
too,  mu.^t  pay  all  tax-s.  irresp«?f live  of 
how  high  the  taxes  may  bo.  Certainly, 
\vhen  prices  go  up  they  aflect  all  ptir- 
cha.sers  and  no  exception  Is  made  of 
these  Federal  employees. 

Private  industry  ha.s  recogniz^.d,  and 
Justly  .<io,  the  n"**d  for  tht  adju>tintnt  of 
salaries  to  Its  employees.  It  is  obvious 
to  all  that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  far 
above  tho  purcha.^^e  level  of  the  old  sal- 
aries. How  can  we  Justify  one  standard 
for  cm{)luyees  in  private  industry  and  a 
different  one  for  Federal  employees? 

It  is  no  arKument  atrain.>t  the  enact- 
ment of  lhi>  bill  to  say  that  iL  will  cost 
over  $550,000  000  Thi.s  co.st  must  be  ac- 
cepted a.s  another  of  the  abnormal  ex- 
penditures brought  about  by  the  con- 
dition.s  of  all-out  warfare.  We  certainly 
would  not  refuse  to  increase  our  hitting 
or  defen.sive  power  merely  becau.se  of  the 
cost.  And,  by  the  same  token,  we  can- 
not withhold  Justicf  from  those  who 
serve  the  p«xiplp,  because  it  means  .';ome 
more  money  is  to  be  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s  bill  l.s  fair,  Jast,  and 
necfi-saiy.  It  .should  be  enacted  into 
law. 


Our  Harvard  Farm  Eiperts 

EXTi-NSION  OF  REMAHKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

-_  or  MLssorti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENT.\TIVE.g 

Monday.  April  5    1943 

Mr.  BENNE'IT  of  Mis.souri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  editor  of  the  SprinRfleld 
•  Mo.)  Leader  and  Pres.-;.  Marcli  31.  1943. 
wrote  a  satiric  piece  on  our  bureaucratic 
Bpncultural  experts,  some  of  whom  have 
their  feet  in  their  wastebaskets  and  their 
heads  in  the  clouds.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows; 

THE    NrW    FARM    C.XVCRT 

*1  am  Mr  Brown,  the  now  mrrlrultural 
expert  for  ttii»  Division  Here  are  my 
credenuals  " 

"Ah  yt's,  Mr  Brown  Harvard  man,  1  see. 
Splendid.  Now,  which  department  do 
you " 

•  I  think  I  would  prefer  the  publicity  angle. 
J  have  some  new  ideas  I  should  like  to  give 


the  t&Tmerc  Take,  for  example  our  most 
delicious  berries,  the  potato  and  the  onion. 
I  think  we  .vhnuld  plant  the  tree*  closer  and 
prune  the  brunrhee  in  the  spring  Just  after 
the  molting  sea^n.  That  would  jrlve  us 
m.,re  branches  to  produce  more  burrs  This 
eam<?  pl:\M   would  help  the  peanut  tree  " 

"But    Mr    Brown " 

"However,  my  chief  Interest  is  bovlnes  or 
cowB.  It  ha.s  been  our  practice  to  produce 
numljers  of  uwIprs  male  rows,  and  this  mu.st 
be  (tlpcriurat^ed  Such  as  are  prtxlu'^tnl  "honld 
be  bn»  her«cl  and  made  into  sau.saee  and 
ham  to  relieve  the  pork  and  mutton  .shortage. 

"We  hftve  a!.so  followed  the  wasteful  prac- 
tice of  fe<rIlT.(c  our  younj;  female  cows  h  year 
or  more  before  breaklni;  them  to  give  milk 
I  think  thefie  fillips  should  be  tralmd  to  pro- 
duct' milk  within  8  or  8  week.s  after  hntchim; 

"Til"  whole  dairy  bu^lnesK  needs  efficient 
re(jrv;anlztition  We  must  teach  our  datry- 
m<n  to  ."^peciallzie.  The  cows  in  one  rcg;  )n 
should  Rive  nothing  but  milk,  those  in  ni-.- 
other  Jiothin?  but  cream,  tho«e  in  a  third 
section  nothing  but  butter,  and  tho.-e  in  a 
fourth  sefflfjn  nothing  but  cheese  It  will 
not  be  nec^•.^R«^y  to  «perlall7^  In  bti'termllk, 
for  we  can  u.se  ordinary  milk  and  add  the 
butter  at  a   processing   plant 

"We  have  been  verv  waMtful  No  doubt 
you  have  read  about  th.-  breakage  r.f  mlk 
bfililes  This  can  be  correrted  by  usuig 
larger  contalneis  with  rubber  ci^hions 
around  the  top  We  should  not  bl.ime  the 
cows,  for  It  must  be  very  difficult  to  sll  on 
thofe  small  bottles 

"Cows  are  nervuus  anlmalu  en.'^lly  dis- 
turbed by  notse  I  think  we  should  discon- 
nect or  plug  up  the  horns  they  use  In  mak- 
ing that  mooing  s<iuii<!.   and  — " 

"Yes.  yes.  Mi  Brown  That  Is  splendid. 
But  excuse  me  a  moment.  I  need  a  little 
air." 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw   YORK 
IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REi'Kfc.SENTATIVEb 

Mondau.  April  5.  10i2 

Mr     EUWIN     ARTHUR     HAI.L      Mr, 

Slicaker,  undor  lfa\c  to  i-xtend  niv  r<'- 
xnark.s  in  \.h>-  Hf  ovu.  I  iiuludc  the  foj- 
lowln;^  radio  a!  in-s  diluend  bv  me 
over  .station  VVNUF,  Bin^'hamton,  N.  V., 
oi.  April  3,  1943; 

Men.  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hiimton.  Jolinson  City.  Enclicotl,  and  the 
TlUrty-fotirth  Congre?'slonr\l  District,  bffnre 
I  star'  my  discussion  tonight,  I  want  to  take 
a  moment  to  thank  everytxidy  for  their  kind 
and  encouraging  letters  As  you  know  I 
average  50  of  these  a  day  from  mv  dl«!trlet. 
They  liave  a  ranpc  of  subjects  as  wide  as  'he 
world  and  a  thousnnd  difTerent  requests.  But 
in  each  letter,  whether  its  writer  Is  asking  me 
to  obtain  a  soldier's  allotment  or  to  send  a 
victory  garden  handlwok  there  is  n  sincerity 
and  a  friend! ines."!  which  makes  me  pleaded 
Indeed  that  you  have  taken  the  lime  to  write 
me 

Ordinarily,  I  am  a  pcor  correspondent  and 
I  know  the  average  person  is  It's  hard  to 
get  the  chance  to  sit  down  and  write  a  letter 
when  one  has  worked  hard  all  d.iy  in  a  war 
factory,  or  on  a  farm,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
hard  grueling  day  in  the  service.  It's  a  lot 
easier  to  relax  and  enjoy  yourself.  There- 
fore. I  can  doubly  appreciate  the  Interest 
Which  prompts  so  many  of  you  to  sit  dciwn 
in  the  evening  when  you're  tired  and  fretful 


and  make  the  effort  which  letter  writing  re- 
quires S3o  I  wish  U)  thank  you  for  your 
trouble  and  to  assure  you  that  your  lettera 
are  always  wlcome.  no  matter  what  you 
cho<jBe  to  write  atxut  It  Is  Just  great  to  hear 
from  you. 

My  supply  of  victory  garden  tx)oks  and 
haiidb<xik-  has  been  .supplemented  by  a  large 
number  of  cltv  garden  bo<.lcB.  These  are 
similar  to  the  others  r.ud  are  most  informa- 
tive Th' y  are  especially  helpful  to  you  in 
the  Triple  Cities  who  are  going  to  plant 
p  irdcn.-,  this  sprlr.g  And  the  way  the 
W(  atlier  has  t)een  lately.  I  guess  we  can  lot)k 
fur  spring  anytime  now  So.  I  suggest  to 
yc'U  folks  who  have  organl7-cd  victory  gar- 
den clu>«  and  groups  or  you  who  are  d  )ing 
It  on  yoi'.r  own  to  get  in  t<^uch  with  mc  I 
will  s^nd  you  at  least  one  victory  garden 
or  city  garden  booklet  In  the  case  of  • 
victory  garden  grcup  I  will  l)f  ple.isrd  to 
supply  yi'U  wtth  as  mnnv  as  you  need  Don't 
be  afiaul  to  write  mc  and  a.'-k  mc  for  these 
or  any  Ave  of  a  inuusaiid  othtT  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture.  Bear  in  mind 
we  are  in  tl.e  same  economic  position  thi« 
year  as  was  E^ypt  during  the  first  of  its 
7  lean  years,  with  one  big  difference:  we 
don't  have  a  wise  Joaeph.  who  warned  Phar- 
aoh to  fill  the  storehouaes  with  wheat  and 
corn  through  the  7  yenrs  of  plenty  I  only 
wi.«h  we  could  s.iy  we  -a ere  ;.  half  as  good  a 
pfjfiltiou  as  ancient  L.;>,  •    'a  .- 

Therefore,  the  Amrr.  :  ■  >  p!e  must  light 

a  food  shortage  on  tti'  li^me  front  while 
our  boys  are  fighting  >wv  battles  all  (ner 
the  world  Every  Tlctory  garden  under  culti- 
vation means  Just  tha*  much  mure  food  to 
supply  our  peoj  le  at  hum''  for  a  whole  year. 
I  u.'ge  yuu,  I  implore  >uu  for  thu  re^uton  to 
plant  and  produce,  plant  and  produce  «ven 
If  you  only  have  the  corner  of  your  back  lot. 
Let's  not  have  the  specter  of  famine  raise  Its 
awful  head  on  ti  p  of  all  the  other  troubles 
and   Sorrows  we  ate  bearing. 

Congress  has  pri  poserl  a  great  many  diSer- 
ent  ways  tti  solie  th-'  tann-laiior  prubiem  in 
tiie  pa.st  few  weeks  Althcjuih  1  voted  for  the 
bill  which  finally  pua.sed,  I  am  not  satu-fled 
with  it.  nie  measure  pro\  Ides  for  many  mil- 
lions to  be  sptnt  to  hire  ar.d  ttansport  larm 
lat>or  fmni  my  part  of  the  country  or  even 
from  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico  Pcrsonaily  I 
am  lilt  too  ^tron.'  f > ir  tfils  impjrted  farm 
isbor  I  d<jn't  think  It  will  be  worth  a  hoot 
on   the  dairv  farms  i  if  tnv  d..-'trlct 

My  solution  for  this  whole  nhortage  of  farm 
labor  In  our  sertion  >  to  wend  home  the  boys 
who  have  been  draft/^l  ofT  mir  fntm*'  and  let 
H,'-tn  rrtiiHin  homi-  'm  ftirlounh  nn  lot  g  ua 
there  Is  any  ixrpiriam  farm  W'irk  to  b«  done 
thix  "Uinmer  n-  fi  full 

Do7<'n«  of  farmers  ha\e  written  in  asking 
me  to  intervem  wnh  their  hoy«  commHiuling 
offlecr^  for  re|rnn«'»  (mm  tiie  Army  in  order  to 
help  them  on  tiie  (arm  th',«  year  In  many 
cnse«  I  h  ive  carried  thi>.  app'til  to  their  rom- 
m.iiidei  bemuse  !  have  l'ini»  oeen  deeply  on- 
cerned  over  the  dismal  pr,  sperts  of  main- 
taining agriculture  with  eve.-^hody  gone 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sir"  rhi'.t  one  h'.red 
farm  hand  who  knows  h'o  rtmry  and  has 
worked  aroutid  (arms  In  the  8  n'hirn  T.et  all 
his  life  is  equal  to  a  do7«ii  M.  xirnn  laborers 
that  Mr  Wscknrd  says  he  is  going  to  brinK 
across  the  borriei  and  place  on  American 
farms  to  help  the  American  farmer,  I  hope 
we  don't  get  any  up  this  way  I'm  afrnld 
there  wont  be  much  work  done  Not  that  I 
doubt  thflr  good  intentions  But  can't  you 
Imagine  how  mu-h  time  it  would  take  a 
Broome  Coun'y  farm,er  who  hasn't  encugli 
hours  In  the  day  anyway,  to  try  to  make  a 
Mexican  farm  hand  understand  what  he 
wanted?  This  would  take  mcst  of  the  time 
of  i:oth  the  farmer  and  his  farm  hand 

We've  all  beard  a  lot  lately  about  ab- 
senteeism in  war  Incutry  and  among  de- 
fense workers,  A  few  wee>.s  ago  the  cry  was 
raised  that  we  were  losing  the  war  on  the 
asiembly  line  because  the  pei  p!a  engaged 
in   war   production   wtre   becummg   lax   uud 


! 


delinquent  In  their  attendance  to  duty. 
Figures  were  quoted  by  certain  authorities 
that  showed  a  large  percentage  of  men  and 
women  were  staying  away  from  their  Jot>s. 
It  Is  easy  to  understand  how  greatly  con- 
cerned the  country  could  be  over  a  condition 
of  this  kind  if  it  were  really  as  flagrant  as 
It  has  been  made  out  to  be.  It  Is  obvious 
that  millions  of  man-hours  would  be  lost  to 
the  war  effort  if  absenteeism  were  as  wide- 
spread as  it  was  pictured.  There  Is  no  deny- 
ing that  such  a  loss  of  work  would  let  the 
boys  down  at  the  front  in  a  most  dishearten- 
ing way. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  absenteeism,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  because  I  do  not 
know  its  extent,  the  fact  remains  that  full 
publicity  has  been  given  this  shameful  prac- 
tice. The  nev,.spapers  filled  their  columns 
with  headlined  articles  and  indignant  edi- 
torials about  it 

So  one  tiling  is  obvious,  the  absentees  have 
been  exposed  and  punished  in  the  American 
way.  namely,  by  the  heat  of  publicity.  It  is 
no  fun  to  be  pointed  at  during  these  times — 
wherever  you  happen  to  be— whether  you  are 
engaged  in  war  production  or  Just  folding 
bandages  in  a  volunteer  capacity  and  told 
you  are  not  barking  up  the  armed  forces 
Yes.  the  heat  of  ad\erse  publicity  has  worked 
as  far  as  absenteeism  goes  According  to 
fuither  estimates  since  the  exposure  of  this 
malpractice,  the  decrease  of  absent  cases  In 
war  plants  hu;>  actually  been  unbelievable. 
This  shows  that  defense  workers  never  In- 
tended to  overindulge  In  absenteeism  I  am 
convinced  that  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
this  was  catieed  by  the  failure  to  tee  anything 
wrong  with  occa'-ionally  staying  off  the  Job. 
not  lealizinit  wha».  this  failure  multiplied  by 
millions  could  mean. 

All  of  which  [irompts  me  to  take  a  little 
time  out  to  utier  a  word  or  two  of  pral.se 
for  the  Jobs  our  people  In  defense  work  have 
already  done  I'm  not  talking  now  Pbout 
what  they  have  not  done  or  have  been  un- 
able to  do  because  they  were  away  from  the 
Job.  I  am  talking  about  what  they  have 
done  and   are  doing. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  everybody  will 
Agree  that  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
can  have  the  greatest  courage,  the  highest 
degree  of  determination,  and  the  stoutest 
hearts  in  the  world,  and  I  know  they  have 
all  the.sei  but  these  fine  qualities  can't  win 
the  war  alone  Tlie  boys  can't  go  into  a  Jap- 
infe.^ted  Jungle  in  New  Guinea,  they  can't 
run  against  a  N.i7i-held  base  in  Tunisia  and 
rxp«  rt  to  win  barehanded  e(mirbody  has  to 
Work  to  prrxluce  tlie  weapons  they  re  fighting 
with  Somelxxly  iian  to  um;  a  lot  <>(  energy 
to  plan,  dehijjn  lanlilon  and  assemble  all  the 
tanks  guim,  iiiid  planes  they've  been  u^lng 
t<^)  make  the  p!<-gfen«  wc  ve  seen  them  mak« 
thus  (ar  S-imitii  dy  had  to  do  a  little  work 
to  manufacture  il,e  ships  bearing  m-Te  atid 
mote  men  ti-  'he  >■  <  lies  of  Conflict  In  fact, 
quite  a  crowd  >(  homebodies  had  to  sweat 
and  toil  In  the  heat  and  but-tle  of  America's 
thousands  of  war  factories  In  order  V>  as- 
semble enough  ol  what  It  takes  to  back  up 
our  tlghters  Quite  a  crowd  of  sometxidles 
had  to  go  the  hmit  to  produce  enough  so 
the  boys  could  hold  the  enemy  back  and  to 
give  ihem  the  wherewillial  to  go  forward 
to  victory 

So  let's  look  at  wliat  our  men  and  women 
In  defense  work  have  done  instead  of  what 
they  haven't  done.  They  certainly  have  pro- 
duced nough  to  enable  our  armed  lorcee  to 
hold  their  ground  and  to  advance.  This  is 
a  matter  of  record,  and  It  Is  a  glorious  record. 
Indeed 

Therefore  I  have  only  the  warmest  praise 
for  you  thou-sands  of  Triple  Cities  folks  who 
are  patriotically  striving  to  do  your  parts  in 
the  war  industries  of  our  valley.  I  have  only 
the  highest  tribute  to  pay  all  of  you  In  this 
congressional  district  You  have  kept  the 
enemy  from  the  entire  Westirn  Hemisphere 
by  your  ceaseless  efforts.  Y(5U  have  developed 
the   sinews  of    war   which   have   been   loosed 


upon  the  other  continents  of  tills  world  Ycur 
performance  thus  far  is  fair  assurance  that 
you  will  do  a  faster,  bigger,  and  better  Job 
from  now  on.  By  your  work,  America  and 
her  allies  have  held  the  savage  onslaughts  of 
the  Nazi  hordes  in  Russia  and  thrust  them 
back  from  Moscow.  By  your  work  the  yellow- 
bellied  Japanese  has  been  halted  in  his  ram- 
page of  bloodthirsty  plunder  until  now  he  is 
being  turned  back  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  who 
Will  8(Xi  1  feel  the  real  weight  of  yovir  growing 
strength  even  from  the  skies  above  Tokyo. 

No,  dear  friends,  workers  in  a  hundred  busy 
plants  in  our  vaUey  of  opportunity,  I  cannot 
Join  with  those  who  would  condemn  you  for 
what  you  have  not  done.  I  see  only  the  great 
good  In  what  you  have  done,  I  see  only  the 
Herculean  might  of  a  people  strong  enough 
to  match  blow  for  blow  the  Industrial  might 
Of  Nazi  Germany  with  her  countless  millions 
of  slave  laborers  groaning  under  the  yoke  of 
oppression.  I  see  only  the  love,  loyalty,  and 
patriotic  fervor  which  have  prompted  you  men 
and  women  in  our  war  factories  to  carry  on 
your  arduous  'ar'ts  as  free  Americans.  I  see 
only  the  devotion  to  duty  which  spurs  you  on 
to  save  enough  money  out  of  your  weekly 
pay  checks,  in  spite  of  Increased  living  costs, 
to  buy  bonds,  give  to  the  Red  Cross,  public 
and  private  charities,  and  contribute  to  your 
own  church. 

To  me.  this  is  something  of  which  those 
in  authority  in  our  Government  should  be 
proud.  I  will  say  to  them  ''ou  cannot  drive 
Americans  like  these.  You  do  not  need  to. 
You  must  first  convince  them  that  you  are 
right.  Once  this  is  done,  they  will  cooperate. 
They  have  already  cooperated  to  the  tune 
of  the  greatest  feat  of  mass  production  in 
war  weapons  and  material  the  world  has  ever 
known  They  have  accomplished  this  with- 
out Nazi  pressure  or  threats.  They  have 
accomplished  this  because  they  knew  their 
country's  fate  was  in  their  hands. 

Thus  far,  I  believe  the  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  management  and  the 
folks  who  produce  is  responsible  for  America's 
favorable  position  today  on  the  war  front  of 
the  world.  It  was  only  a  short  year  ago  that 
we  were  all  feeling  the  discouragement  of 
Allied  reverses.  Our  production  liad  not 
started  to  show  results.  Yet  through  all  those 
discouraging  days,  you  men  and  women 
stayed  at  your  Jobs  turning  out  with  ever- 
increasing  precision  the  necessary  weapons 
with  which  to  bring  us  victory 

You  have  done  a  monumental  task  and 
you  have  saved  America  from  defeat,  The 
tables  have  been  ttarned  unquestionably 
(..ward  certain  victory,  I  think  this  victory 
is  coming  sooner  than  anyone  of  us  expects. 


Restore  the  Rank  of  Brigadier  General  to 
"Billy"  Mitchell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVE.S 
Friday.  April  2.  1943 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
air  power  is  playing  a  dominant  part  in 
the  pre.sent  war  is  recognized  daily  by  all 
of  U.S.  Every  issue  of  the  daily  news- 
papers, every  radio  commentator,  and 
every  newsreel  in  the  theaters  of  America 
confirm  the  fact  that  the  airplane  has 
revolutionized  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
war. 

Modern  methods  of  warfare  clearly 
portray  that  Gen.  William  "Billy"  Mitch- 


ell, back  in  1929.  knew  whereof  lie  spoke 
when  he  uttered  these  prophetic  words: 
The  coming  of  air  power  lias  made  a  greater 
difference  in  war  than  anything  in  history. 
Armies  are  mere  holders  of  land.  During  the 
war  armies  only  moved  back  and  forth  for 
60  miles  and  killed  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Tliat  isn't  war — war  Is  getting  at  the  vital 
centers  of  the  enemy— where  tiiey  live,  their 
tCKid.  their  communications  Air  power  can 
go  straight  to  them  now— 3,000  miles  away — 
and  destroy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  24.  1941,  1 
introduced  a  bill  to  restore  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  to  the  late  William 
Mitchell.  The  House  failed  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  during  the  77th  Congress 
and  I  have  reintroduced  it  at  this  ses- 
sion. It  Is  known  a*^  H.  R.  106.  The 
legislation  referred  to  wa.s  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Legion, 
an  organization  composed  of  veterans 
of  the  first  World  War. 

The  American  people  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  General  "Billy"  Mitchell  for  his 
timely  advice.  If  we  had  followed  hi.s 
admonitions  we  would  have  been  better 
prepared  from  an  air  standpoint  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  present  war. 

Congress  represents  the  American  peo- 
ple and  is  expected  to  carry  out  th<  ir 
wishes.  Americans  everywhere  recog- 
nize the  injustice  imposed  upon  General 
"Billy"  Mitchell  and  demand  that  his 
name  and  reputation  be  vincldated  by 
restoring  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  The  time  is  ripe  to  give  redres.s 
for  a  wrong  committed,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  Congress  will  take  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation  designed  to 
correct  an  injury  to  the  good  name  and 
reputation  of  a  distinguished  American. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  H.  R.  106: 

HR.  loe 

A  bill  to  restore  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
to  William  Mitchell,  deceased 

Be  it  enccted,  etc..  That  the  Congress  here- 
by regards  the  late  William  Mitchell  as  hav- 
ing been  exonerated  of  all  the  charges  on 
account  of  which  a  Judgment  of  court  martial 
was  on  January  36,  1926.  entered  agaln^-t  him, 
and  the  causes  which  he  espoused  and  by 
reason  of  which  such  court  martial  was  In- 
stituted to  have  been  vindicated  by  the  pa»- 
sage  of  time;  and  tt»e  Congreas  further  le- 
gards  his  retlgnation  from  the  Army  to  have 
been  under  honorable  circumstances  and  that 
his  rank  in  War  Department  records  should 
appear  as  tiiat  of  brigadier  general. 


Unjutt  Criticism  of  Senator  Moore  of 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr,  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
man  lives  for  half  a  lifetime  in  a  com- 
munity and  establi.shes  among  his  neigh- 
bors a  reputation  for  honesty,  integrity, 
and  square  dealing  which  is  unimpeach- 
able, he  needs  no  defen.se  against  at- 
tempts of  a  bunch  of  poUtical  satell.tes 
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hrad.s  in  tlie  clouds.     The  editorial  Is  as 
follows: 

THE    NEW    FARM    EXPrRT 

"I  am  Mr  Brown,  the  rn-w  lurrh  ultural 
exp«Tt  for  this  Dtvisiou.  Here  are  my 
cretlenuals  •" 

•'Ah.  yes,  Mr  Bruwn  Harvard  niHii.  1  see. 
Splendid  Now.  which  department  do 
you " 

•  I  tlunk  I  would  prefer  the  publicity  angle. 
J  have  some  new  ideas  I  should  like  to  give 


Indeed  that  you  hnve  Inken  the  time  to  write 
me 

Ordinarily,  1  am  n  poor  correspondent  nnd 
I  know  the  average  person  is  It's  hard  to 
get  the  chance  to  sit  down  and  write  a  letter 
when  one  ha.«!  worked  hard  all  d.iy  in  h  war 
factory,  or  on  a  farm,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
hard  grniellng  day  In  the  service.  It's  a  lot 
easier  to  relax  and  enjoy  yourself.  There- 
fore. I  can  doubly  appreciate  the  interest 
which  prompts  so  many  of  you  to  sit  down 
lu  the  evening  when  youre  tired  and  fretful 


Imagine  how  much  time  tt  would  take  a 
Broome  County  farmer  who  hasn't  enough 
hours  in  the  day  anyway,  to  try  to  make  a 
Mexican  farm  hand  understand  what  he 
Wanted?  This  would  take  most  of  the  time 
of  hotn  the  farmer  and  his  farm  hand 

We've  all  heard  a  lot  lately  about  ab- 
senteeism In  war  InciU'try  and  among  de- 
fense workers.  A  few  wee^.s  ago  the  cry  was 
raised  that  we  were  ios-lng  the  w^ir  on  tlie 
a&embly  line  because  the  pc  pla  er.pnRod 
In  war   production    wtre   becoming   lax   and 


a  matter  of  record,  ana  ii  is  a  glorious  recora. 
Indeed 

Therefore  I  have  only  the  warmest  praise 
for  you  thou.=;ands  of  Triple  Cities  folks  who 
are  patriotically  striving  to  do  your  parts  in 
the  war  industries  cf  our  valley.  I  have  only 
the  highest  tribute  to  pay  all  of  you  in  this 
congressional  district  You  have  kept  the 
enemy  from  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere 
by  your  ceaseless  efforts  You  have  dc  veloped 
the   sinews  of    war   which  have   been   loosed 


the  present  war  is  recoRnized  daily  by  all 
of  U.S.  Every  issue  of  the  daily  news- 
paper.s,  every  radio  commentator,  and 
every  newsreel  in  the  theaters  of  America 
confirm  the  fact  that  the  airplane  has 
revolutionized  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
war. 

Modern   methods  of   warfare   clearly 
portray  that  Gen.  William  "Billy"  Mitch- 


Monday.  April  5,  1943 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
man  lues  for  half  a  lifetime  in  a  com- 
munity and  establishes  among  his  neigh- 
bors a  reputation  for  honesty,  integrity, 
and  square  dealing  which  is  unimpeach- 
able, he  needs  no  dffen.se  against  at- 
tempts of  a  bunch  of  pohtical  satell-tes 
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uho  have  u.sec'  the  aJs'tncie.s  of  Govern- 
mt  nt — and  thus  the  taxpayers'  money — 
U)  ijuild  and  ketp  in  power  a  ruthless 
political  machine. 

It  could,  of  cor.rso.  be  expected  that 
th"  ma(hin»-pohticinn.s  would  bocome 
terribly  irked  when  the  people  commence 
the  overthrow  of  the  political  oligarchy. 
Q.S  was  the  case  in  Oklahoma  last  No- 
vember. 

Senator  E.  H.  Moore  lived  in  Okmul- 
gee. Okla.,  for  many  years.  I  include  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Okmulgee  Time.s-Democrat. 
which  speaks  for  itself.  Also  Included 
Is  an  editorial  from  the  Enid  Morning 
News  published  at  Enid,  Okla.,  under 
date  of  Friday,  April  2.  1943: 

[From  the  OkmtUgee  Times-Democrat] 

THIS    WAS    NO   CiTF-COLOn   DEAL 

As  far  iifi  we  are  conctrued.  Senator  E.  U. 
MooRT  has  completely  aa  salisii-ctorlly  ex- 
pUmed  that  $.5  000  about  which  the  legUsla- 
ture  investigntlng  committee  asked  ex-Gov. 
Leon  C.  Phillips  Monday. 

Senator  Mooke  said  In  Washington  yrster- 
day  that  in<  check  for  $5  OUC  "was  In  appre- 
ciation of  tlu'  .strvUt's  Uc  has  rendered  to  the 
State  as  Governor  und  of  the  check  he  hud 
imposed  on  the  political  oligarchy  of  Okla- 
homa that  has  all  but  bankrupted  the  State." 

Bx-0«)vemnr  Phillips  txild  the  Investigating 
committee  that  the  «5.000  was  •in  payment 
for  the  work  yet  to  be  done."  He  said  Mr 
MooRt  c^iiled  him  on  the  telephone  and  told 
hlni:  "You  ve  played  the  game  on  the  square 
and  are  going  out  of  office  broke  und  sick,  and 
I  want  to  do  something  for  you  " 

There  Isn't  neccs.-arily  any  conflict  l>etween 
the  eKplaiialloii  offeretl  by  ex-G'verror  PJiil- 
lips   and    Senator   M<.oRr.      Mr.   Phillips   does 

pel  haps  intend  to  make  repayment  in  service, 
though  Mr  Moore  says  he  intended  the  check 
as  an  ouir.^tht  gift. 

We  kno*  Senator  Moori:  too  well  to  believe 
r)r  an  instant  that  the  $5000  was  a  part  of 
any  shady  deal.  Senator  Moore  v.ould  not 
be  a  party  to  one  and.  frankly,  we  don't  be- 
lieve Mr    Phillips  would,  either. 

Of  course,  there  are  many,  many  OVtlaho- 
mans.  include  the  Times,  who  lack  a  lot  of 
approvine  the  acts  of  tlie  Phillips  regime  as 
thoroii  'hlv  us  S*nnTor  Mootr  did 

Mr  Phillips  then  Oovernor.  did  bolt  his 
party  t<j  stipi>irt  Senator  Moore,  the  R' pub- 
lican nominee,  in  hi?  race  for  the  Senate. 
Equally  true  is  it  that  Mr  M<xh>e  pave  Mr. 
Phillips  ht.<  full  stipport  in  the  Democratic 
primary  4  y**ar8  aco  when  the  Okemahan 
narrowly  w<.n  Th<>  eubernatorial  nomination 
from  Oen    W    8    Key. 

H<iwever,  th.it  s  all  in  the  realm  of  politics 
snd  nothing  that  either  of  these  two  men 
did  reflects  any  tiling  dishonorable. 

On  the  otiier  haiict,  there  c«rln  nly  is  noth- 
ing strange  or  out  of  keeping  with  Senator 
Moore's  character  and  reputation  in  his  giv- 
ing the  ex-Govexoor  $5,000  as  a  tohen  of  ap- 
prec'atlon  and  friendship  In  fact,  it  Is 
Strictly  In  keeping.  We've  heard  of  too  many 
other  generous  acts  by  Sfiiatuv  Moore  to  find 
anything  strange  in  this  Instance.  He  has 
repeatedly  done  like  tilings  for  other  friends 
and  employees  in  the  past. 

We  recall,  among  other  things,  that  when 
SciiLitor  Moore  was  oprratin-;  in  the  Cali- 
fornia oil  fields  he  made  a  point  of  giving 
most.  If  not  all,  of  the  employes  of  bis  Tulsa 
headquarters,  opportunity  to  work  In  Cali- 
fornia at  least  3  months  at  large  expense  to 
himself.  That  reflects  the  same  splilt  that, 
we  feel  sure,  actuated  him  In  sending  $5,000 
to  ex -Governor  Phillips 

Other  similar  kindly  acts  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Moore  arc  known  by  tis  and  others 
but  he  never  has  cared  about  the  public 
knowing  of  them  and  (or  us  to  euuiuerate 
many  uX  them  uuw  Wuuid  uo  doubt  be  dls- 
tasteltil  to  him. 


We're  all  for  any  Investifratlon  the  Icrls- 
lature  wants  to  make.  In  fact,  we  feel  quite 
sure  that  some  things  f^hould  \ye  probed  to  the 
very  bottom,  but  we'd  eamblo  that  this  $5,000 
d<*nl  t>etween  Senator  Moore  and  ex-Oovemor 
Phillips  is  strictly  on  the  up  and  up. 

(From   the   Euid   <Okla  i    Morning   News  of 
April  2,  10431 

THK   SMEAR   THAT  FAItCD 

It  Is  typically  democratic  New  Deal  stuff 
to  make  wild  chargw  ac«1nst  the  p<iliticnl 
opposition — charges  often  without  any 
foundation.  In  fact,  and  so  known  to  be.  but 
put  for'v^ard  In  the  hope  of  befuddling  the 
people  nnd  smearing  men  Dii  the  oppofite 
side  of  the  political  fence  Sometimes  this 
is  done  in  order  to  defeat  an  opposition  can- 
didate, but  under  the  New  Deal  and  its 
fnmouti  exponent  of  the  practice.  Charley 
Mlchelson.  smearing  has  become  a  fine  art. 
and  the  smear  is  u.^ed  for  pt)lltlcal  revenge, 
for  distracting  public  attention  from  the 
smeuiers'  wrongdoing,  or  Just  for  the  pure 
cussednes.*  of  It.  It  has  filtered  down  to  the 
States,  especially  such  machlne-rldden  Dem- 
ocratic States  as  Oklahoma.  As  witness  the 
effort  m  the  Inte  Irglslatitve  .se>i.«lo.i  of  State 
Senator  Bill  Logan  to  smear  United  States 
Senator  Ed  Moore,  who  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated Rubberstamp  Josh  Lee  In  the  Novem- 
b«>r   election 

Senator  Logan  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  upper  house  of  the  legislature  blithely 
charging  that  Senator  Moore  had  spent 
$400  000  in  his  senatorial  campaign,  and 
loudly  calling  for  an  investigation,  charging 
violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  etc.  And  the  senate.  Democratic  by  a 
10-to-l  majority,  flatly  reftised  to  consider 
the  proposal,  only  10  senators  arising  to  fnvor 
the  smear  resolution,  designed  only  to  dis- 
credit   Moore    and     the     Republican     Party. 

which  had  snonsored  hi?  candtriiicy 

In  the  meantime.  Senator  Moorf  promptly 
replied  to  the  Democratic  chargec  hv  R\ip- 
plyms?  to  the  newspapjers  a  copy  of  his  sworn 
and  detailed  statement  of  h  s  expenditures 
during  the  campaign,  a  Btntement  showing 
election  cost*  of  $11772  9'J  a."  compared  to 
the  Loean  smear  chari'e  i  .1  4400  OOO  ntid 
the  charire  ol  Governor  Ken  that  the  S«'nator 
hud  b<iupht  h:s  seat  l:i  the  St-natc  More- 
over. M(k>re  siiowt'd  in  his  statement  that 
there  were  no  contributors  to  his  campaign 
fund;  that  he  paid  his  own  way  and  was 
thei'fore  obliRaieO  to  no  md'.vidunl.  pioup. 
or  eommerclal  Interest  through  acceptance 
of  campalEii  funds 

Weird  smear  charges  had  been  made  by 
State  Dcni'^ciats  from  the  Governor  on  down. 
Yet  upon  the  presentation  of  the  opportunity 
to  proceed  with  an  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  such  charges,  m  an  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic State  senate,  less  than  one-fourth  the 
members  were  willing  to  publicly  attach  their 
names  to  an  effcrt  to  establish  the  trtith  of 
such  charges.  It  Is  the  cowardly  way' of  the 
smear-mongers,  from  Washington  on  down 
to  the   Oklahoma  statehouse. 


Flashes  From  News  and  Views 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OE    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  April  5    19i3 
BUSBI:Y.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  mj'  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  bulletin  issued  Murch  13, 
1943,  by  the  Church  League  of  America, 


edited  by  Georce  Wa-shinnton  Robnett, 
entitled  "Plashes  From  News  ana  View.s, 
an  Open  Letter  to  the  Ne:v  York  Times 
and  Otlier  Newspapers ': 

Flasios   h'aoM  News  and  Views 
An  open   letter  to  the  New   York  Times,  the 
Chicago  Sun,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer,    the    S.atlle 
Post-Intelligencer,  the  Pittsburgh  Po.^t  Ga- 
srette,    the   Washington    (DC!    Star,    the 
Birmlnghnm  News  Age-Ht  raid,  the  b     Louis 
Post-DLspatch.  the  Detrtut  News,  the  Phlla- 
dtlphia   Record,   the   Newark    Star-Ledger, 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  the  Baltimore 
Bun,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Gentlemen  :  Only  a  few  days  ago  you  car- 
ried In  your  paper  a  full  page  propaganda 
advertisement  sponsored  by  the  Communist 
Party  (U  S  A  )  according  to  the  Daily  Worker. 
The  cost  for  this  would  be  $17.376  72 

We  challenge  not  only  your  good  Judgment 
but  also  yotir  moral  right  to  allow  your  pub- 
lication (supported  by  free  enterprise)  to  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  the  propaganda 
cf  an  organization  that  Is  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  system  of 
which  your  paper  is  a  major  symljol. 

Let  It  bo  clear  at  once  that  our  reference 
here  la  to  the  so-called  Communist  Party 
(U.  S  A  )  and  not  to  communism  in  any 
other  country  WHiat  we  say  here  is  in 
no  sense  a  reflection  upon  our  war  relation- 
ship with  any  nation.  In  this  letter  our 
reference  is  to  the  same  organization  to  which 
Attorney  General  Biddle  referred  In  April  of 
1942  when  he  ruled  that  Harry  Bridges  should 
be  deported  He  said:  "The  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  a  section  cf  the 
so-called  Third  International,  was  founded 
lu  1919.  and  after  Its  name  wa«  chimged  sev- 
eral times,  finally  became  the  Communist 
Party  cf  the  United  States  of  America  In 
1929     •     •     •      The  Communist  Party  teaches 

the  Violent  overthrew  of   existing  gcvern- 

ments,  including  that  of  the  United  States. 

■'This  concept  reaches  back  to  the  famous 

manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels  of  1848.  which 

declares;  'The  Communists  disdain  to  con- 
ceal their  views  and  alms.  They  openly  de- 
clare that  their  ends  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  social 
conditions.'  " 

THIS   CHALLENGE    IS    BA-SED    fPON    THRIIX    COrNTS 

1  That  the  so-called  Communist  Party 
(U  S.  A  )  Is  splrlttially  atheistic  It  Is  built 
around  the  dlHle<  tlcal-materlallsm  teachings 
of  Karl  Marx  and  this  calls  for  a  godless  so- 
ciety. In  the  Fish  congressional  Investiga- 
tion (1930).  when  Communists  were  called 
before  the  committee  to  be  sworn,  they  re- 
fused to  take  an  oath  giving  the  reason  that 
they  did  not  accept  the  Christian  theory  of 
God. 

2.  That  the  so-called  Communist  Party 
(U.  S  A  )  advocates  and  propagandizes  for  a 
socialistic  economy  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  capitalistic  economy  of  free 
enierpn5:e,  which  is  our  established  order  in 
this  country.  They  believe  In  federalized 
collectivism — everything  to  be  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  state.  We  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  Individual  freedom  and  private 
ownership. 

3  That  the  so-called  Communist  Party 
(U.  S.  A  )  Is  congenltully  and  fundamentally 
antl-Amerlcan  in  Its  basic  purpose  and 
aims — and  that  It  Is  not  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition In  this  ctiuntry  as  a  polltlcai 
party  in  the  sense  that  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  function  The  Commu- 
nist apparatus  is  an  International  political 
octopus,  and  the  members  Oi  Its  various 
bran  :hes  are  notorious  for  their  International 
allegiance.  The  Communist  organism  In  this 
country  is  p.Mma  facie  a  collusive  prevarica- 
tion in  that  its  predrminant  expressions  and 
actions  show  homage,  loyalty,  and  devotion 
to  another  land  and  another  form  of  g(Afrn- 
ment,  while  its  functionaries  refuse  to  regis- 
ter as  foreign  agents. 
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Twelve  years  ago  we  wovild  not  have  dig- 
nifled  this  'party  '  cr  •movement  "  (or  what- 
ever type  cf  organism  it  may  be)  with  any 
attention  because  at  that  time  it  was  but 
little  more  than  c  backroom  nuisance,  but 
under  highly  lavorable  conditions  it  has, 
in  these  few  tragic  years,  grown  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  major  threat.  A  movement 
mechani.^m  that  can  blanket  the  Nation  with 
fuU-p'ige  newspaper  advertisements  is  no 
longer  an   inconsequential  force. 

W  HAT  WAS  THE  Pt'RPOSF  OF  THIS  NtWSPAPER 
MES.SAGE- 

If  you  read  this  advertisement  you  will  re- 
call that  Its  headline  was  "Hitlers  Setiet 
Weapon:  The  Bcgey  of  Communism."  The 
message  then  undertook  to  smear  all  In  this 
country  who  a.-e  opposed  to  communi.«^m  with 
the  implication  th.it  they  are  allies  of  Hitler 
The  fraudulency  and  absurdity  ol  this  part 
of  the  appeal  is  too  obvioiu-  to  require  atten- 
tion. 

Under  this  deception  Browder  proceeded  to 
Indict  se\eral  hundred  Members  of  Congress 
who  recently  voted  to  continue  tlie  Dies  com- 
mittee by  employing  these  libelous  words: 
"To  our  shame  we  must  confess  that  Herr 
Schickelgruber's  single  victory  was  won  In  the 
United  States.  In  Washington,   in  Congres.«" 

People  all  over  this  country  were  astounded 
when  you  allowed  a  Communist  ex-convict  to 
use  your  paper  at  space  rates  to  smear  our 
constitutional  Congre.«s  by  linking  it  (in  Its 
performance  of  an  act)  to  the  unthinkable 
beast  of  Berlin 

He.  this  same  E:irl  Browder  who  has  served 
time  in  two  of  our  Federal  penitentiaries,  goes 
on  to  say  that  "Those  who  wish  to  cement 
that  frlend.'^hip  (between  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  are  put  on  notice  that  they 
must  defeat  the  majority  of  Congres.s  on  this 
question  •  •  •  No  more  can  we  have 
Martin  Dies  as  tlie  symbol  of  our  policy,  and 
also  have  our  friendship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  "  By  what  authority  does  this  man 
ppeak  thusly?  Does  he  mean  that  he  is  spei^k- 
mg  for  the  Soviet  Union?  Does  he  mean  that 
the  Communists  (United  States  of  America) 
r.re  a  legal  branch  of  the  Comintern— and  in 
that  way  are  .spokesmen  for  the  St)Vlet  Gov- 
ernment" If  so.  then  why  has  our  Govern- 
ment net  required  the  Communist  Party 
(United  .states  of  America). to  register  as  a 
foreign  ak;ent^  Browder.  as  an  ofDcinl  of  the 
Communist  Party  (  United  States  of  America), 
liere  makes  a  charge  with  serloas  implica- 
tions Oar  Government  should  Investigate 
Its  meaning 

Browder  then  proceeds  to  smear  others  who 
have  earned  his  hatred  He  says:  "For  this 
Congress  has  the  power,  and  a  reactionary, 
defeatist  roalition  of  Hoover  Republicans  and 
Wheeler  Democrats  is  Influencing  a  majority 
of  Congress  to  use  this  power,  under  cur 
Constitution  to  throw  contusion  into  the  war 
effort  "  Strance  words  from  a  man  who 
.served  In  Fort  Leavenworth  as  a  j-lacker  in 
World  War  No.  1  and  who  was  head  of  a 
party  that  fought  our  entry  into  this  war  up 
to  the  day  Hitler  attacked  Stalin. 

BROWDER  AND  HIS  "RFD"  PAI.S  WTRE  TELLING 
"IMPERI.AIIST  WAR  " 

In  a  speech  at  town  hall.  Philadelphia 
(Stptemt)er  29.  1939 »  Earl  Browder  said:  "The 
Commui.is*  Party  has  l.ssued  as  the  slogan 
of  the  day;  'Keep  America  out  of  the  Im- 
perialist v.ar.'  In  this  slogan  are  implicit, 
what  we  consider,  the  only  correct  answers 
to  all  those  pressing  questions  about  this 
war.  First,  it  Is  correct  to  describe  this  as 
an  Imperialist  war;  that  Is,  a  war  in  which 
both  sides  are  directed  by  Imperialist  aims, 
by  rival  and  irreconcilable  ambitions  of  world 
domination  to  which  all  other  considerations 
are  subordiiKited  " 

Speaking  at  Symphony  Hall.  Baston  (No- 
vember fi.  1939).  Browder  entitled  his  speech 
"Stop  the  War"  and  railed  at  "the  Repub- 
lican Party,  which  now  demands  and  ohiains 


my  indictment  from  a  Democratic  adminis-  I 
tration.  My  real  crime  therefore,  is  de- 
nouncing equally  both  sides  m  the  present 
criminal  and  predatory  war.  in  advocating  a  . 
real  neutrality  in  thought  as  well  as  In  deed, 
and  calling  for  the  quicke.-t  possible  ending 
of  the  war."  | 

In  this  same  speech  he  went  on  to  say: 
"When  we  search  for  the  explanation  of  why 
the  United  States,  together  with  most  of  the 
world.  Is  slipping  backward  economically, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  forges  ahead  so  mag- 
nificently, and  emerges  a  ciaiit  of  strength 
and  progre.s.s.  we  are  llnally  ftirced  to  find 
the  answer  in  the  difference  between  two 
.•systems  of  social  organization,  the  difference    j 

i    between  capitalism  and  socialism."  t 

Continuing,  he  said:  "The  guilt  for  this  war 

!    lies  upon  the  ruling  classes,  tiie  bourgeoisie, 

i    of    all     the    capitalist    ccuntnes    and    most 

!  especially  upon  those  of  the  belligerents. 
But  at  this  moment  the  responsibility  for 
continuing  this  war  lies,  before  all.  upon  the 

'  British  and  trench  imperialists  who  have 
rejected  the  very  thought  of  a  halt  to  hostil- 

1    Ities,  and  who  ioverishly  work  to  Involve  all 

i    other  ccuntnes  in  the  slaughter  " 

;  At  the  close  of  his  speech.  Browder  said: 
"Out  ol  the  struggle  agauist  the  prei.ent  im- 
perialistic  war.   new  defeats  will    be  admm- 

;  Istered  to  the  decaying  sy.stem  of  capitalism 
and  aJl  Its  agents.,  additional  land.s  will  be 
won  for  sociah.sm.  Only  the  people  are  im- 
mortal."  said    Comrade   Stalin   " 

In  this  report  Browder  derided  Pre>ident 
Roosevelt  by  saying:  "'Fifty  thousand  air- 
planes" is  tlie  slogan  which  opened  the  1940 
Presidential     campaign       For     what.^"     Fur- 

!  ther  in  this  report  he  says:  "nie  Communist 
Party's  firs-t  task  Is  to  crystallize  the  ma.'^s 
determination  to  keep  our  country  (jut  of  the 
European  war."  But  now  this  same  Browder 
and  his  same  Communist  Party  are  the  most 

vociferous  of  the  "side-line  quarterbacks" 
calling  all  the  plays  and  demanding  a  sec- 
c:md  front  in  reckless  defiance  of  all  military 

Judgment  and  decision. 
I 

I  BROWDER  MAKES  NO  BONES  AEOtT  HIS  JOB  IN 
;  AMERICA 

I  His  rejxjrt  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  the 
1  i.a.sk  of  the  Commuiu.st  Party  In  1940  to 
;  ""Introduce  America  Into  the  higher  school  cf 
,  political  education,  on  the  basis  of  Its  own 
I  experience,  to  Introduce  the  millions  to  the 
problems  of  socialism  as  the  fiist  stage  of 
I    communi.sm" 

I  Do  you.  Mr  Publishers,  think  that  the  tiger 
I  has  changed  its  spots?  Do  you  think  that  it 
j    has  dropped  its  purpose  to  Introduce  us  to 

socialism  as  the  first  stage  of  communism? 

I         In  1940  Browder  came  out  with  a  Commu- 

I    nist   propaganda    booklet    railed    The   Second 

j    Imperialist    War.    in    which    he    said.     ""The 

American  people  are  overwhelmingly  against 

'    this  imperialistic  war  and  want  no  part  in  It 

I    whatever      •      •      •     Tlie  war  party,  of  which 

I    Roosevelt  has  assumed  the  leadership,  holds 

I    in     it.s    hands     *     •      *.     The    Government, 

1    with    the   war   party    in   full    possession,   step 

by  step   moves   into   the  second   imperialistic 

war  and  sets  up  its  instruments  of  repression 

of  the  masses.     •     •     •" 

All  of  this  Is  repeated  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  i>erf^dious  role  that  the 
Communist  Party  and  us  leaders  have  been 
playing  in  this  country— for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  their  Pternal  theme  song  is  one 
of  disunity  and  rabble  rousing — and  for  the 
purpose  of  sh(;wing  that  underlying  all  their 
high-sounding  prattle  is  the  one  revolution- 
ary objective  of  changing  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  dictatorship  of  socialism  or 
communism — whichever  term  suits  their 
pleasure  at  the  moment. 

WHAT     IS     THIS     COMMUNIST     PARTY     OF     WHICH 
BROWDER    IS   SPOKESMAN? 

We  have  already  quoted  Attorney  General 
Biddies  lecent  definition  of  American  com- 


munism. Now  we  quote  from  Government 
Report  No  2290  of  the  Seventy-f\r8t  Congrcs.s: 
"'The  following  is  a  definition  ol  com- 
munism, a  world-wide  political  organization 
advocating:  (1)  Hatred  of  Gi>d  and  all  forms 
of  religion:  (2i  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty and  Inheritance;  (3i  absolute  si>cial  and 
racial  equality;  promotion  of  class  hatred. 
(4 1  revolutionary  propaganda  through  the 
Communist  International,  stirring  up  Com- 
munist activities  m  foreign  countries  in 
order  to  cause  strikes,  riots,  blixidshed.  and 
civil  war:  (5)  destruction  of  all  forms  of 
representative  governments,  including  civil 
liberlies.  sucli  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  assembly,  and  trial  by  Jury:  (6)  the 
ultimate  and  final  objective  is  by  means  of 
world  revolution  to  establish  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  so-called  proletariat  Into  one 
world  union  of  soviet  socialist  republics  with 
the  capitol  at  Moscow" 

WHAT    KIND    OF    AN    AMERICAN    IS    THIS    COMMU- 
NIST   BROWDER'        HF:.E    ARE    HIS    WORDS 

From  his  book.  Fighting  for  Peace  (1939), 
page  232:  "It  v>as  l*nin  .s  direct  mfuence. 
continued  and  deepened  bv  Stalin,  which 
brought  the  American  working-class  van- 
guarci.  organized  in  the  Communist  Party, 
to  it.s  present  degree  nf  maturity  In  which  it 
is  able  to  b.  the  .staunchest  and  most  clear- 
headed builder  of  the  democratic  front  of  the 
people  agaln.st  reaction  fascism,  and  war, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  elTeclive 
pathfinder  to  the  socialist  luture  It  is  Len- 
inism, organically  growing  on  American  soil, 
which  has  begun  to  realize  in  some  degree 
for  the  American  people  the  heroic  pei-spec- 
tive  opened  up  lor  the  world  by  Dimiliofl  at 
the  Seventh  World  Congress  "  (Dimiiroff 
IS  head  of  the  Comintern  (C.immuiusi  Inl'^r- 
national)  which  Is  dedicated  to  the  Job 
of  spreading  communism  throughout  the 
world  1 

Page  234:   "'Since  ihe  rise  of  the  modern 

Communist  or  Socialist  movement  dating 
from  the  Communist  Manifesto,  written  by 
Karl     Ma-x     and     Frederick     Engels     m     1848. 

Which  proposed  that  the  national  economy  of 
each  country  should  be  taken  over  by  Its 
people,  acting  through  Hs  government,  uIxjI- 
ishlng  private  ownership  in  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution,  tlie  issues  thus 
rai.sed  have  been  the  very  center  of  all  eco- 
nomic and  political  thought  and  contro- 
versy" He  then  proceeds  with  several  pages 
of  statistics,  to  eulogize  the  Soviet  regime 
of  Communism  as  the  ide-tl  ecitiomic  s\,vtem 
and  berates  our  own  American  way  by  saying: 
"Under  our  economic  system  ol  capitalism, 
the  national  economy  Is  under  the  private 
ownership  and  operation  of  a  relatively  small 
section  of  the  population,  the  incentive  to 
production  being  entirely  dc^mlnated  bv  the 
search  for  private  profit  on  the  part  of  the.se 
private  owners.  The  result  is  anarchy  in  eco- 
nomic life." 

In    his    booklet    The   Communist    Party    of 
the  United  States  i>t  America    Earl   Browder 
said    (pages    18   and    22):    "The   Communist 
Party  is  the  party  of  the  working  class      The 
party    is    the    most   advanced    section    of    the 
working  cla.ss.  its  vantjuard  uniting  its  imme- 
diate interefts  with  its  ultimate  and^"broad- 
est  historical  goal.     When    we   proclaim   our 
party    as    the    vanguard,    and    our    program 
as  scientific,  we  must  remember  always  that 
our  party  is  not  fully  the  master,  but  is  only 
I    in  the   proces.s  of  mastering,  the  thecrcllcal 
]    Inheritance  which  is  the  fc(;urco  cf  our  power, 
I     the    teachings    of    Marx.    Eiigcls,    Leniri.    and 

Stalm." 
i        In    a    book    called    The    Democratic    Front. 
publiEhPd   in    1938.   Biowder  said    (page   63 1  : 
■  We  are  learning,  but  we  must   learn   better 
I    and   mrire  quickly,  how  to  organize  and  ex- 
tend the  independent  mass  agitation  of  the 
party,  together  with  the  deeper  education  of 
''    the    masses    in    the    teachings    of    our    great 
\    guides    Marx.  Engels    Lenin,  and  Btalln     We 
1    have    begun   seriously   to  pcpularize   among 


i- 


* 


fornla  at  least  3  months  at  large  expense  to 
himself.  That  reflects  the  same  pplilt  that, 
ure  ftel  sure,  actuated  him  In  sending  $5,000 
tci  ex -Governor  Phillips 

Other  smi'ar  kindly  acta  on  the  part  ot 
Senator  Moore  arc  k.in)wn  by  xi5  and  others 
but  he  never  has  Cfired  about  the  public 
kncwuig  or  them  and  for  lu  to  euuiuerate 
many  at  them  uow  would  no  daubt  be  dis- 
tasteful to  him. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mvnday.  AprU  5    1943 

Mr.  BUSB1:Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extcnJ  n\y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  bulletin  issued  March  13, 
1943,  by  the  Church  Leai^ue  or  America, 


nlst  apparatiis  is  an  International  pcUtical 
octopus,  and  the  members  Oi  Its  various 
brail. hes  are  notorious  for  Ihelr  International 
allegiance.  The  Communist  organism  in  this 
country  Is  prima  facie  a  collusive  prevarica- 
tion In  that  Its  preclrmlnant  expressions  and 
actions  show  homage,  loyalty,  and  devotion 
to  another  land  and  another  form  of  govfrn- 
inent,  while  Its  functionaries  refuse  to  regis- 
ter as  foreign  agents. 
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the  masses  cur  rich  Inheritance  of  American 
revolutionary  and  democratic  traditions.  Unk- 
InR  It  up  fundamentally  with  our  full  party 
proRram.  •  Now  Mr  Newspaper  Publishers, 
Just  what  do  you  und«*rstand  that  to  mean? 
I3  It  a  program  in  which  you  are  proud  to 
collaborate? 

Prom  a  bo<3klet  "Social  and  National  Se- 
curity." written  by  Earl  Browder  In  1938 
(pages  24-25):  "We  cannot  afford  to  forget 
for  a  moment  that  the  Communist  Party  Is 
lt«elf  our  first  and  most  effective  Instrument 
In  the  stru!?gle  for  the  most  immediate  and 
the  most  far-reaching  demund.s  cf  the  people. 
Our  pHTty,  together  with  the  Young  Com- 
munist League,  uniting  Itself  with  the  broad- 
est masses  m  their  daily  struggles,  must  learn 
better  than  ever  how  to  build  itself  stronger 
and  stronger  wlthm  the  democratic  front 
*  •  •  Our  great  brother  party,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  gave 
to  the  world  the  supreme  example  of  the 
communl.«t  program  translated  into  life,  has 
ncjw  provided  us  with  a  great  instrument  fcr 
our  Ideological  rearmament.  It  Is  a  new  bock. 
•A  Short  Course  in  the  History  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  prepared 
tinder  the  direction  of  Its  central  committee, 
with  the  personal  participation  and  leader- 
ship of  Comrade  Stalin  '  After  quoting  a 
few  paragraphs  from  the  book,  which  Browder 
said  had  a  first  edition  of  6.000  OOO  copies  In 
RuFsla.  he  continued:  "Will  such  a  book  be 
of  special  value  also  to  us  here  in  America, 
B  book  written  and  edited  under  the  personal 
direction  of  our  great  teacher  Stalin?  Of 
course,  It  will  be  of  the  most  inestimable 
value."  Browder  then  explained  how  the 
"party"  proposed  to  make  copies  of  this  book 
available  for  every  Communist  and  every 
sympathizer  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
Docs  this  Mr  Newspaper  Publisher,  give  you 
any  inkling  a.s  to  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
munst  Party   (U    S    A  )? 

Communist  "labor"  schools  and  "democ- 
racy" schools  are  now  increasing  We  have 
Just  seen  how  Brnwder  and  hl.s  "party"  pro- 
posed to  supply  America  with  a  textbook.  The 
Communist  workers  schools  and  their  other 
acult  schools  new  flourishing  In  this  coun- 
try use  Just  such  textbooks  All  emphasis 
Is  laid  upon  the  teachings  and  philosophy  of 
Marx.  Engel.  Lenin,  and  Stalin  The  found- 
ing fathers  of  America  are  Ignored  by  these 
schools  as  .«o  much  p.jlscn 

Communism  encourages  atheism  It  was  a 
Shock  to  those  Christian  people  in  this  Nation 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  atheistic  nature 
of  communism  to  discover  that  you  were 
opening  your  adverti.'Sing  pages  to  Commu- 
nist propaganda.  These  church  people  have 
something  very  definitely  at  stake  in  this 
matter.  The  Communist  movement  is  no- 
toriously an  atheistic  program.  Karl  Marx, 
to  whom  Browde.'  continuously  refers  as  com- 
munism's leading  af>ostle.  Bald:  "Religion  is 
cplimi  for  thp  peip'.e  "  William  Z.  Ptoster, 
who  Is  associated  with  Browder  as  the  front- 
Inp  heads  of  the  Communl.st  Party  (USA) 
has  written:  "Religion  is  the  sworn  enemy  of 
liberty,  education,  science  •  •  •  Such  a 
monstrous  system  of  dupery  •  •  •  Is 
foreign  to  a  socialist  society"  Again  he 
has  written:  "G(xl  will  be  banished  from 
the  laboratories  a.s  well  as   the  schools  " 

In  his  lx)ok  The  1940  Elections,  Communist 
Browder  states;  "These  people,  in  growing 
hundreds  of  thousands,  belong  to  us— the 
moment  we  show  them,  by  the  work  of  every 
branch  and  committee  and  leader  of  the 
party,  that  we  have  the  party  for  which  they 
have  been  looking,  a  pirty  worthy  of  our 
great  principles  and  a;m«>,  a  party  worthy  of 
Marx.  Bngels,  Lenin,  and  Stahn  '  Now.  what 
do  you  make  of  that.  Mr    Publisher-^' 

The  Communist  ad  which  you  carried  of- 
fered Browder's  new  book.  Victory — and  After. 
In  that  he  says:  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
munt't  Party  to  aid  In  every  way  possible,  in 
ccUaboratlon  with  all  like-minded  persons 
and  groups,  to  secure  the  tuUeM  lutegiatlon 


of  the  United  Nation.^  f.r  the  war  and  equally 
for  the  post-A.ir  period"  "If  th:s  Is 
achieved.'  says  Bn  wder.  "It  will  be  an 
unprecedented  step  forward  in  h!«;tor>.  And 
It  is  clear  that  the  unpn-cedented  can- 
not be  achieved  by  following  eld  doctrines 
ba.sed  upon  precedent."  (CK)es  that  sound 
anything  like  what  we've  bt^en  experiencing? 
Twenty-Uve-thousand-doUar  salary  limit  first 
appealed  as  a  Communist  Party  platlorm 
plank  )  Decrjing  precedent  and  tradition, 
Browder  continues:  "The  Communist  under- 
standing of  history,  which  is  the  school  of 
Marx.  Engels.  I.#nln.  and  SUlin.  presents  no 
obstacle  to  .setting  t^uch  an  E;:n  a.s  that  ot  the 
United  Nations  in  war  ai.d  pence.'  (Note 
absence  of  reference  to  Wa.shlngton,  JciTer- 
6on.  Franklin,  and  other  Americans  ) 

Why  was  your  collal>orntion  in  spreading 
this  Communist  propagand:i  before  millions 
a  matter  of  major  importance  to  our  peo- 
ple? Communism  (in  its  variuus  firms)  In 
this  country  Is  now  a  highly  organized  and 
powerful  force.  The  Communist  spirit  Ls 
spreading  widely  in  labor  unumlnsm.  It  has 
infiltrated  our  educational  fVBtem  to  an  al- 
most unbelievable  doRree  It  has  gained  ad- 
herents from  radical  minds  in  the  ministry. 
Communistic  "youth  movements  '  are  invad- 
ing schools  and  social  groups.  Over  600 
publications  are  being  puhllhhed  Ui  spread 
socialistic  ideologies.  "  rain  tied  '  text  books 
used  In  thousands  of  sch'Xils  have  been  ex- 
posed by  the  American  Legion.  Tlnrteen  mil- 
lion Negroes  are  now  being  angled  for  by 
Communist  workers  and  Uie  Communist 
press.  Communist  inspired  strikes  swept  the 
Nation  before  June  1941  IX"  s  anyone  be- 
lieve those  agitators  will  be  lets  active  during 
our  coming  readjustment  period''  Although 
there  has  been  le.ss  tnnible  amce  June  1941 
(when  Hitler  attacked  .Stalin >.  the  Coniniun- 
Ist  influence  in  hToor  is  tliere  at  w^ik  -and 
waiting  Its  chance. 

Tliese  are  crucial  days  la  America  and 
revolutionary  radicalism  Is  pressing  us  hard 
We  know  that  we  can  win  victory  over  the 
Axis — but  can  we  also  win  on  the  home  front 
by  preserving  the  American  traditions  for 
which  our  boys  believe  they  arc  fighting? 
Your  responsibility  as  a  ne'\^spaper  in  this 
crisis  Is  tremendous. 


Production  for  Victory  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or    WXST   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Mouclcii/.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Spea^ier.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  !•  tt«r  re- 
ceivi'd  from  the  Production  for  Victory 
Conimiltee,  of  Weirton,  W.  Va..  signed 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  William.son.  cochairinan, 
management;  and  L.  S.  Lafftrty,  co- 
chairman,  labor.  Tliis  record  ha.s  been 
con.^Lstently  maintained  and  it  i<5  some- 
thing of  which  the  employees  and  the 
management  can  be  juitly  proud.  The 
letter  follows; 

Pr< >Df<-rioN  roR  Victory  CoMnciTTFr. 

Weirfon,  W.  Va  .  April  1.  1943. 
Mr    D-N.^i.D  NEI.SON, 

Ctiairman,  War  Prodiictwn  Boa'^d. 

W<uhingUjn,  D   C. 
De.\8  Mr   Nelson:  Weirtcn  Steel  employees 
are   thrilled   to    inform    ycu    that   they   have 
reached  another  all-time  high  uot  only  for  the 


production  of  open-hearth  st*el  Ingots,  but 
uls<j  tor  the  processing  of  these  Ingots  Into 
imished  steel  prducts  and  in  the  actual 
shipment  of  these  products  from  our  mills. 

During  the  month  of  March  our  uainage 
record  of  steel  pr<  diioed  from  12  stationary 
open-hc.-\rth  lurnacts  was  158  229  not  tons. 
This  figure  beats  the  best  previews  monthly 
record  established  in  Decern  aer  l'J42  by  1  4O0 
tons. 

Weirton  Steel  men  and  vitjmen  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  Weiriou  has  establl^ed 
new  world's  records  In  the  production  of  steel 
for  the  fifth  time  Months  »go.  wlien  the  first 
record  was  broken.  Welrton's  war  workers 
declared  that  it  wtis  no  freak  but  was  the 
basis  on  which  they  exp«cted  to  maintain  or 
Improve  en.  Plve  tim^s  they  have  made  good 
on  their  promise  to  j'roduce  for  victory 

Twelve  thmisand  Weirton  Steel  employees 
are  keeping  faith  with  the  3.000  Weirton  Stef>l 
men  who  today  are  with  the  armed  forces  by 
their  determinbtlon  that  this  rate  of  produc- 
tion will  be  mBlntahu-d  or  impmved 

PaoDumoN  roK  Victout  CoMMmrE. 

Weirton  Sttel  Co., 

J     S     WrL-lAMSON 

Co-Chatrman    Management. 
L   S   Laftebtt,  Co-Chairman,  Labor. 


Mine.  Chiang  Kal  $hek'$  Speech  at 
We'.lesley  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or    NfA'    vr.KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Friday    April  2.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  dp- 
livered  by  Mm^".  Chiang  Kai-shek  at 
Wellesley  CoUeRC.  Wtllesley,  Ma.ss.,  Sun- 
day, March  7.  1943: 

StronK  emotions  often  tend  to  render  one 
Inarticulate  It  is  not  easy  for  me,  tbere- 
fore,  adequately  to  ezpress  my  feelings  today 
as  I  stand  in  your  mitift  During  the  years 
of  absence  from  Wellefley  1  have  often 
thouKht  and  wishi-d  for  the  moment  when  1 
would  l>e  able  to  return  to  th«-re  once  familiar 
surroundings.  The  deep  attachment  that  I 
have  fcr  my  alma  mater  Is  not  grounded 
solely  on  the  4  ye.trs  of  association  with  her. 
tt  IS  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the 
many  manifestations  of  fellowship  and  sym- 
pathy which  Welleslcy'B  daughurs  all  over 
the  world  have  shown  /or  China. 

You  will  doubtless  nnderstand  me  when 
I  say  that,  as  I  look  at  your  faces  and 
gaze  into  your  eyes.  I  ai]|  seeing  not  only  yovi, 
the  present  generation  of  Wellesley  students; 
I  am  conscious  als(j  of  fll  the  preceding  gen- 
erations and  all  the  future  generations  In 
tiie  years  to  come,  as  Wellesley  goes  onward 
and  forward.  I  hope,  fttiwever.  that  what  I 
shall  tell  you  will  be  hefird  by  college  wonien 
elsewhere,  for  what  I  hm  saying  to  you  is 
what  I  should  also  like  to  tell  them. 

But  you  have  come  hsre  today  not  to  listen 
to  me  Indulge  in  sentipient — least  of  all  la 
sentimentalities.  What!  you  want  to  hear  Is 
how  you  can  beet  do  yf*.ir  part  in  creating  a 
saner  world  When  I  v.-ks  a  student  here  the 
world  was  then  weltering  In  rivers  of  bi^xxl. 
Today  these  rivers  hav^  swelled  into  oceans, 
for  the  advance  of  science  makes  this  war 
more  deadly  mere  expensive  in  its  toll  of 
l!v"»s  nr.6  h'.:man  mise^  thm  the  previous 
Great  War.    What  can  vou  do  to  help  bring 


an  im;xr;ah.-t  war;  that  is,  a  war  in  which 
both  sides  are  directed  by  Imperialist  aims. 
by  rival  and  irreconcilable  ambitions  of  world 
domination  to  which  all  other  considerations 
are  subordinated" 

Speaking  at  Symphony  Hall.  Boston  (No- 
vember 5.  1939),  Browder  entitled  h^a  speech 
"Stop  the  War"  and  railed  at  'the  Repub- 
lican Pa:  ty,  which  now  demands  and  obtains 


ary  objective  of  changing  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  dictatorship  of  bociallsm  or 
communism — whichever  term  suits  their 
pleasure  at  the  moment. 

WHAT     IS     THIS     COMMUNIST     PARTY     OF     WHICH 
BROWDER    IS   SPOKESMAN? 

We  have  alresdy  quoted  Attorney  General 
Biddle's  recent  definition  of  American  com- 


In    a    book    called    The    Ucmocraiic    r:oni. 

published   in    1938.   Biowder  said    (page   63 1  : 

"We  are  learning,  but   we  mu.'=t   learn    better 

I    and  mrjre  qulckiy.  hew  tc  (jr^anize  and  ex- 

l    tend  the  independent  mass  agitation  of  the 

I    party,  together  with  the  deeper  education  of 

the    masses    In    the    teachings   of    our   great 

I    guides   Marx.  Engels.  Lenin,  and  Stalin     We 

l   have    begun   seriously   to   pcpularize   smor.g 
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about  a  .state  which  would  uphold  peace  and 
maintain  world  fellowship  among  all  nations? 
Histor,-  tells  us  that  human  achievement 
Is  proportional  to  the  variety  and  quality  of 
the  material  contributed  by  the  past  and  the 
present  and  that  we  women,  too,  have  had  a 
^hare  in  building  the  ever-ascending  pyra- 
mid of  civilization  It  is  natural  that  the 
development  of  women's  increasingly  high 
status  differs  in  every  contlne-it.  But  in  one 
fKJint  we  find  a  striking  similarity.  Invaria- 
bly whatever  power  and  influence  for  good 
women  have  been  able  to  exert  anywhere  In 
the  world,  whatever  gains  they  have  made 
in  their  respective  countries  as  political  ai;d 
economic  factors,  sprang  from  a  very  unpre- 
tentious start.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  be- 
cause women  were  content  to  start  In  a 
modest  way  and  expand  their  work  as  they 
went  along,  they  have  gained  whatever  suc- 
cess they  have  brrn  able  to  achieve. 

When  Mr  and  Mrs.  Durant  founded  our 
collece  there  were  few  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  women  and  fewer  .'^till  coeduca- 
tional colleges.  Michigan  in  1870.  i!  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  finally  admitted  girls  after  hav- 
ing refused  to  do  so  for  nearly  three  decades. 
We  smile  when  we  remember  that  the  presi- 
dent of  Michigan  at  that  time  solemnly  as- 
sured a  visiting  foreigner  that  none  of  the 
ladies  had  found  the  curriculum  too  heavy 
ftr  their  physical  endurance. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  however.  70 
percent  of  American  colleges  and  universmes 
became  coeducational  By  1900.  two  out  of 
every  three  school  teachers  were  women,  and 
there  were  1.000  women  lawyers,  nearly  as 
many  dentists,  more  than  3,000  ministers, 
and  almost  8.000  doctors  and  sur^;cons. 

Look  back  a  moment  into  the  lives  ol  your 
grandmothers.  Tl^.e  flr.st  seeds  of  social  con- 
sciousness of  women  In  America  germinated 
during  the  heyday  of  the  tt  mperance  cause. 
That  movement  was  instrumental  m  pointing 
out  the  evils  ol  overindulgence,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  growing  realization  of  the  need  tor 
social  betterment. 

Again,  during  the  economic  revolution, 
women  found  their  way  from  their  homes  Into 
the  factories.  Inevitably  there  followed  the 
Bwcatf-hop  system  w  ith  all  its  attendant  evils. 
Nevertheless,  between  1870  and  1900  the  total 
number  of  women  workers  over  16  years  of 
age  increased  from  around  2,000,000  to  ever 
5.0C0000.  Since  that  time  the  number  has 
wuxcd.  and  because  certain  women  foresaw 
the  evils  and  fought  against  them,  each  puc- 
ceedmg  generation  has  benefited  from  more 
humane  legl.'-latlon 

Kansas  and  Montana  In  1887  soon  followed 
by  Iowa  and  Louisiana,  permitted  women  to 
vote  on  bond  issues,  taxation  questions  and 
other  local  matters  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
humble  start,  but  the  cherished  goal  of  the 
feminists  was  attained  when  Wyoming  m  en- 
tering the  Union  In  1890.  Colorado  3  years 
later.  Utah  and  Idaho  In  1896  allowed  women 
the  vote. 

The  names  ot  Elizxibeth  Stanton.  Susan  An- 
thony. Anna  Howard  Shaw,  and  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt  will  stand  forever  as  pioneer  women 
leaders  endowed  with  courage  and  vision. 
They  fought  for  reccgnitlon  that  each  sex  had 
a  distinctive  contribution  to  make  to  public 
affairs  and  society  and  that  failure  to  accept 
the  logic  of  women's  altered  status  was  an 
effort  to  "put  the  bird  back  into  the  egg," 
Discouragements,  prejudices,  and  cheap  epi- 
thets cf  "blue  stockings  ■  left  them  undis- 
mayed. 

About  the  same  time,  on  the  other  side  cf 
the  Atlantic,  we  find  that  women's  education, 
such  us  It  was.  tended  to  be  dreary  and  super- 
ficial. Clasiflcs  and  mathematics  were  gen- 
erally excluded  from  tlie  curriculum  The 
girls  were  allowed  no  games  and  whatever 
physical  exercise  they  had  took  the  form  of 
an  hour's  walk  m  a  "crocodile,"  Fortunately 
for  England.  Dorothy  Beal  and  Frances  Buss, 
the  English  prototypes  of  pioneers  of  woman's 


suSraye,  made  their  contribution  through  re- 
forms of  education  by  establishing  advanced 
institutions  of  learning  for  women.  With 
persl;;teiice,  good  humor,  and  wisdom  they 
succeeded  in  overcoming  much  prejudice  and 
ridicale. 

Tl-.e  status  of  British  women  took  another 
step  forward  when  the  jlarned  Women's 
Property  Act  of  1882.  later  amended  in  1893, 
placed  a  wife  In  recard  to  lier  property  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  unmarried  woman. 
Per'aaps  you  will  recall  that  in  the  leading 
case  of  Rcgma  v  Jackson,  the  British  Court 
of  Appeal  set  aside  earlier  decisions  and 
ruled  that  a  husband  cannot  legally  detain 
bis  wife  in  his  house. 

In  passing  let  me  mention  that  the  two 
oldest  and  most  enduring  Institutions  the 
world  has  ever  known  are  the  Chinese  Ex- 
amination Academy  anO.  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  latter  has  h.id'  immer..ve  and  lasting  In- 
fluence in  the  Occident  and  Its  contigu  lis 
lands,  in  tiic  realm  of  that  most  pot.nt 
weapon,  ideas — ideas  of  both  government  and 
social  progress.  It  is  particularly  interesting, 
therefore,  to  note  the  n.flucnee  that  women 
have  exerted  on  Catholicism  and  it.';  develop- 
ment The  noxioi.E  practices  indulged  In  the 
church  during  some  periods  of  its  long  his- 
tory were  particularly  menacing,  including 
that  baneful  theory  of  probabilifin  by  which 
directors  were  trained  to  transform  all  ma- 
jor sins  as  murder  and  other  iniquities  Into 
venial  offi  n.ses  by  employing  casuistry.  Such 
a  step  indubitably  led  to  hypocrisy  and  deceit. 
It  was  during  those  darkest  days  "hat  light 
began  to  penetrate  the  ominous  shroud. 
Catharine  Cybo,  the  niece  of  Pope  Clement, 
recognized  tlie  dangers  of  this  depraved  las- 
situde and  sought  to  counteract  its  effects 
by  forming  a  circle  of  highly  Intellectual  and 
deeply  pious  women  to  in.'spire  responsible 
men  to  work  for  the  re.'-urrection  of  the 
church.  Marguerite  of  Navarre.  Vittona 
Colcna.  and  others  an  worked  lor  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Roman  Curia  and  the  elevation 
of  social  Ideals  fa'  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Italian  Penin."rula.  It  may  be  added  that  it 
was  a  woman,  Isabella  Roser.  who  made  it 
possible  for  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesdit 
Order,  to  continue  his  studies  The  group 
cf  Meaux  in  France,  amongst  whom  was  the 
famous  'William  Parel.  a  friend  and  mentor 
of  Calvin,  largely  received  Its  impetus  from 
women  like  Marguerite  of  Navarre, 

Nmw  let  us  go  on  to  China,  In  my  native 
land.  throuKhout  her  long  chronicle  of 
l.uman  endeavor,  we  .see  illuminating  flashes 
in  the  pages  where  women  made  lasting  con- 
tributions to  the  eplstemologlcal  advance- 
ment of  our  civilization.  ?an-chao.  the  fcls- 
ter  of  the  court  historian  of  the  Han  dynasty. 
some  2  000  years  ago  became  the  continuator 
after  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  com- 
pleted his  works  She  acted  as  the  tutore.'s 
of  the  Empress  and  her  ladies-in-waitlng. 
It  was  also  the  who  wrote  Precepts  for 
Women.  To  u.^  of  this  generation  they  make 
quaint  reading  but  for  her  time,  I  suppose. 
Ihey  were  suitable. 

Coming  nearer  to  the  modern  age,  we  find 
Chiu-chin  (Autumn  LuteK  the  woman  revo- 
lutionist who  was  an  educator  as  well.  She 
was  killed  by  the  Manchu  Government  be- 
cause she  took  an  active  part  in  helping  to 
overtlirow  the  decadent  Ching  dynasty  and 
advocated  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
women  and  inspired  others  to  do  likewise. 

Cloistered  and  sheltered  up  to  the  time  of 
our  Revolution.  Chinese  women  have  stepped 
out  in  a  new  world — a  stark  world — stripped 
of  the  amenities  and  comforts  which  gener- 
ally surrounded  the  inner  court  (the  women's 
apartments).  From  the  highest  to  the  low- 
liest the  change  has  been  marked  although 
among  the  farmer  and  laboring  classes  Chi- 
nese women  have  always  had  more  freedom 
than  their  more  affluent  sisters. 

When  the  first  Parliament  convened  In 
1912  following  the  success  of  the  revolution. 


a  won:an's  suffrage  proup  stormed  tlie  Par- 
liament to  demand  "votes  for  women."  on 
the  ground  that  since  women  had  proven 
their  willingness  to  ris-k  their  lives  lor  the 
litwration  of  the  country  tl  ey  should  b« 
given  equ.il  franchise  wuh  men.  It  whs  ni.t 
until  the  First  Natii  nal  Concress  convened 
in  1924.  nevertheless,  that  the  Kuomlntaiig 
took  cognizance  of  woman  -uffrage  by  re- 
cordinp  that:  "Universal  suffrage  should  be 
carried  out.  Cla-Sis  suffrage  ba.-^'d  on  property 
qualification  thould  be  abolished  " 

Chinese  women  ente:ed  civil  .'■ervlce  for  the 
first  time  In  1927.  and  2  years  later  In  the 
ix>.stal  service  they  received  equal  treatment 
with  men.  More  astounding  yet.  the  National 
Government  promuli^atcd  a  law  entitling 
daughters  and  sons  to  equal  inheritance 

In  1936  In  the  draft  constitution  also  pro- 
mulgated by  the  National  Government,  article 
6  reads  as  follows: 

"Among  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  cf 
China  there  Is  no  distinction  as  to  sex.  race, 
religion,  or  clas':  they  are  equal  before  tlie 
law." 

You  as  Ltudents  will  be  particularly  In- 
terested to  hear  that  article  48  reads: 

"Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  oppor- 
tvinity  In  education  " 

Chinese  women  during  the  post  S'j  years  cf 
war    have    made    even    more    rapid    strides 
toward   true  equality.     In  every   province   of 
China — occupied  China  included — there  is  a 
women's  advisory  council  usually  headed  by 
the  wife  of  the  provincial  governor.    All  these 
branch    councils    come    under    the    .'^upremo 
direction  of  the  national  council,     The  work 
extend.s  throughout  each  province  and  com- 
prise.'; relief  for  refugees,  care  oi  the  wounded 
whether    military    or    civilian,    and    of    war 
orphans,    and    stimulation    of    p.-oduction— 
Which  is  so  necessary  since  China  is  now  in 
toto  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  except 
through    air    transport — training    of    women 
sent   to  variou.s   areas  to  bring  home  to   the 
local   women   the   meaning   ot    the   war,    the 
Importance     of     continued     resiBtai-ce,     the 
consciousness     of     our     great     re8p<insibllity 
toward  other  peoples  of  the  world     The  note- 
Worthy  point  is  that  whereas  a  woman  s  posi- 
tion of   yore   was   gaged   by   the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  position  of  her  husband, 
the  Chine.se  woman   ol    today   .stands  on   her 
own  feet  and  is  acknowledged  for  wliat  she  is. 
You  doubtless  are  wondering  why   I  have 
picked  out  as  examples  the  w?  men   I   have 
referred   'o   ab<jve   rattier   than    other   women 
who  probably  were  more  prominent  and  bet- 
ter known.     I  answer  that,  whilst  it  is  nec- 
essary  to  have   prominent    Individuals,   it    is 
not    nece.«^sarily    the    prominent    individuals 
who  apply  themselves  with   result.)  of   great 
beneficence  to  their  country  and  society.    The 
women  I   have  selected  exemplify   what  ctfii 
be  done  not  by  the  Individual  but  by  indi- 
viduals working  as  a  group  having  power  to 
project   their   personalities,   enthusiasm,   and 
spirit  into  the  lives  of  others.     Whatever  an 
individual  can   do  is   picayune   a.s  compared 
with  what  a  group  can  accomplish 

We  of  Wellesley  know  and  realize  that  our 
tradition  and  all  that  It  stands  for  is  the 
summation  not  of  one  factor  but  of  divers 
factors  Integrated :  The  spirit  of  the  founders 
of  our  college,  the  idealism  of  the  trustees 
and  presidents,  the  devotion  of  the  faculty, 
the  loyalty  of  the  alumnae,  combined  with 
the  rich  Intellectual,  irplrltual.  and  emotional 
possibilities  of  the  student  body  in  pe-rpetu- 
ating  Wellesley's  watchword,  "Nnn  ministrarl 
sed  minlstrare." 

To  ycu  who  are  assembled  in  this  hall,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  my  exegesis  of  this 
motto  In  accordance  to  the  light  which  has 
guided  me  in  my  work.  First  comes  coopera- 
tion, that  conimon  and  much-used  word 
which  seems  to  convey  so  little  and  yet 
should  mean  so  much.  For  is  it  not  true 
that  human  progress  is  but  a  mighty  growing 
pattern  woven  together  by  the  tenuous  single 


i 


fireat  principles  and  alms,  a  party  worthy  of 
Marx.  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stahn  '  Sow.  what 
do  you  make  of  that.  Mr    Publishers? 

The  Communist  ad  which  you  carried  ol- 
fered  Brnwder's  new  boolc.  Victory — and  After. 
In  that  he  f.tys:  "It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  aid  In  every  way  possible.  In 
collaboration  with  all  llke-mlnded  persons 
and  group?,  to  secure  the  fullest  Integration 


letter  follows: 

Prodtttion  for  Victcry  CoMMrTTEr. 

Weirwn,  W.  Va  .  April  1,  1943. 
Mr.  DoN.M.D  Nei-son, 

Chairman,  War  Production  Board. 

Wiuhington.  D   C. 
Dear  Mr   Nelson     Wrirtcn  Steel  employees 
are   thrilled   to    Inform   you    that   they   have 
reached  another  all-tlmc  high  not  only  for  the 


Bcntlmentallties.  Whatl  you  want  to  hear  Is 
how  you  can  best  do  yt*ir  part  in  creating  a 
saner  world.  When  I  wks  a  student  here  the 
world  was  then  weltering  In  rivers  of  bl'^^d. 
Today  these  rivers  hava  swelled  Into  oceans, 
for  the  advance  of  science  make^  this  war 
more  deadly,  mere  exjinsive  In  Us  toll  of 
llv^  and  human  mtsety  ihrin  the  previous 
Great  War.    What  can  you  do  to  help  bring 


such  hs  it  was.  tcndfd  to  be  dreary  and  super- 
flciaJ.  elastics  and  mathematics  were  gen- 
erally excluded  from  the  curriculum  The 
girls  were  allowed  no  games  and  whatever 
physical  exercise  they  had  took  the  form  of 
an  hour's  walk  In  a  •crocodile."  Fortunately 
for  England.  Dorothy  Beal  and  Frai.ces  Buss, 
the  English  prototypes  of  pioneers  of  wcman's 


apartments).  From  the  highest  to  the  low- 
liest the  change  has  been  marked  although 
among  the  farmer  and  laboring  classes  Chi- 
nese women  have  always  had  more  freedom 
than  their  more  affluent  sisters. 

When    the    first    Parliament    convened    In 
1912  following  the  success  of  the  revolution. 


motto  In  accordance  to  the  light  which  has 
guided  me  in  my  work.  First  comes  coopera- 
tion, that  common  and  much-used  word 
which  seems  to  convey  so  little  and  yet 
should  mean  so  much.  For  Is  It  not  true 
that  human  progress  is  but  a  mighty  growing 
pattern  woven  togtiher  by  the  tenuout  tingie 
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threads,  united  In  a  common  eff  )rt?  Bril- 
liant general- hip  may  be  all  paramount,  yet 
no  iirmy  would  be  an  army  were  the  indi- 
vidual soldiers  who  compose  it  to  follow  the 
whims  which  happen  to  dictate  their  mo- 
mentary fancy 

Second  stands  the  spirit  of  humility. 
Loyola,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  was  not 
chagrined  to  learn  Latin  at  the  age  of  30 
from  mere  boys  although  that  language  in 
his  day  was  as  universal  as  English  is  today. 
One  < >f  the  greatest  essayists  China  pr(>duced, 
8u  Hsln,  oltentimes  known  as  Old  Su.  did 
not  learn  to  read  or  write  until  after  he  had 
pn&sed  his  twenty-seventh  birthday.  Con- 
lucius  said:  ".Vmongst  any  trio  I  find  a 
teacher." 

Last  but  not  least  ranks  probity  In  thought 
and  in  action.  It  Is  transcendent  thinking 
and  the  translating  of  these  thoughts  Into 
deeds  worthy  of  the  name  of  human  progres.s 
which  differentiates  men  from  beasts.  Al- 
ways have  we  frowned  on  moral  turpitude, 
yet  Intellectual  and  mental  dissipation  are 
no  less  culpable  of  di.sdain.  The  Tartufes 
and  the  mentally  lackadaisical  have  had  more 
than  their  share  in  nurturing  the  evils  of  our 
day. 

With  the  riches  of  the  ages  within  your 
grasp,  with  the  wide  field  of  specialized 
branches  of  kiiowledge  to  be  had  at  your 
win.  with  the  maturity  of  mind  to  be 
gained  In  your  contacts  with  your  professors 
and  advisers,  you  should  oeware  of  machine- 
made  processes  of  thinking.  Do  not  be  at  raid 
to  strike  out  and  explore  the  fertile  realm  of 
your  own  minds  and  let  them  lead  you  In  your 
conclusions  to  what  they  will  so  lonp  as  you 
are  true  and  honest  to  yourselves.  Nor  do  I 
counsel  you  to  concur  to  shallow  and  stiper- 
cilious  omniscience. 

This  present  world  struggle  Is  a  battle  of 
light  at^ainst  darkness,  of  jtistice  and  right 
dealing  against  selfishness  and  greed.  In- 
dehi.-^cence  and  mawkish  maunder  will  not 
equip  us  for  our  battle  through  life  Stern 
days  are  still  ahead.  Yet  within  these  very 
portals  Is  the  cenote  of  learning.  It  Is  here 
where  your  strength  could  be  reinforced. 


Veterans'  Relief 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SE-NTATI\'ES 
Ttusdau.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  to  make 
a  study  of  the  needs,  in  the  matter  of 
medical,  tuberculosis,  and  mental  hos- 
pitals likely  to  arise  from  the  present 
war.  The  re.<iolution  al.so  directs  the 
committee  to  formulate  a  program  for 
meeting  those  needs. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  enable  the  Congress  to  be 
forehanded  in  meeting  a  situation  which 
will  inevitably  arise  within  the  next  few 
months  or  at  most  within  the  next  few 
years. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate  but  it 
Is  our  duty  to  realize  that  thousands  of 
men.  and  many  women,  will  shortly  be 
returning  to  this  country  from  our  far 
flung  and  myriad  battle  fronts  broken 
In  mind  and  tx)dy. 

To  these  men  and  women  the  people 
Of  the  United  States  owe  a  sacred  duly. 


That  duty  is  to  .see  that  thoy  are  af- 
forded every  opportunity  for  a  complete 
recovery  of  their  woiindrd  and  sick 
bodies  and  their  shattered  minds.  Tliis 
duty  detolves  upon  the  Congre.ss  as  the 
agent  of  the  people. 

We  can  postpone  this  duty  until  a 
hospital  emergency  develops;  or  we  can 
proceed  now  to  envision  the  need.s  and 
thii.s  avoid  the  acute  emergency  which 
otherwise  will  confront  us. 

I  can  recall,  and  I  know  many  of  my 
colleagues  can  too.  that  it  was  several 
years  after  the  World  War  before  we 
were  able  to  offer  adequate  and  proper 
hospitalization  to  the  veterans  of  that 
struggle.  Men  came  back  from  the  bat- 
tlefields of  that  war  and  suffered  untcild 
hardship  because  of  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prepare  medical,  tubercu- 
losis, and  mental  ho.spitaLs  to  receive  the 
wounded. 

That  deplorable  condition  must  not 
come  into  existence  again. 

We  can  avoid  it.  We  can  move  now 
in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner  to 
meet  the  need  which  wiK  ari.-^e.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  In  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
an  organization  trained  to  provide  such 
facilities.  This  Conguv^s  should  move  at 
once  to  set  this  organization  into  motion 
on  a  full  scale. 

Provi.sior  of  hospital  facilities  for  vet- 
erans of  the  war  is  a  real  war  task.  It 
cannot  be  delayed  until  the  peace  comes. 
By  the  time  peace  comes  we  should — we 
must — be  already  meeting  the  problem, 
for  the  problem  is  already  in  embryo. 

This  Conpre.ss  has  already  recognized 
that  by  its  recent  adoption  of  legislation 
which  make.s  hospita'  facilities  created 
for  the  veterans  of  tht  World  War  avail- 
able to  the  veterans  ot  this  war.  But  the 
great  dantrer  is.  and  the  great  fear  I  have 
is.  that  these  facilities  now  in  existence 
Will  be  totally  inadequate. 

It  is  our  duty  to  find  out  if  they  will  be. 
Under  my  resolution  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans  Legislation  would 
make  a  survey  and  prepare  a  ho.^pitai 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
veterans  of  the  World  War  are  alert  to 
thi.<?  problem  as  it  will  exist  in  relation 
to  the  veterans  of  the  pre.-^ent  war  It 
is.  I  think  commendable  that  these 
earlier  veterans  should  express  their 
fundamental  sympathy  with  those  who 
Will  be  veterans  by  insisiinjj  that  tlie 
mistakes  of  the  last  war  in  regard  to 
hospitalization  be  avoided. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  three 
ofBcials  of  three  Icadin?  organizations  of 
veterans  in  my  State:  Horace  C.  Parri.sh. 
.State  service  officer  of  the  American 
Legion;  S\dney  J.  Allen,  national  service 
oflBcer  Di.sahled  American  Veterans:  and 
Pred  Beara  State  welfare  ofllcer  of  the 
Veterans  oi  Foreicn  Wars. 

That  letter  touchrs  upon  this  matter 
In  a  very  forthright,  sympathetic,  and 
intelligenl  manner  and  I  shall  quote  a 
few  paragraphs  from  it. 

We  feel  since  Congress  pas!-ed  legislation 
auth(iri/Jnt?  hospitalization  for  veU-rar.s  of 
World  War  No  2  they  should  take  t^e  lead 
In  securing  new  cortftrtiction  so  that  the 
men  and  wnmen  servinn  In  War  No  2  may 
receive  medical  attention  This  wi.uld  re- 
quire fcveral  more  bundred  beds  ttoan  rtc> 
ommrndcd  by  General  Hi;.r^  At  prostnt, 
new  veterans  may  be  admitted  only  by  oe- 


nyink;  hot>pltallzatlon  to  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1. 

Several  years  ago.  Veterans'  Aaministration 
general  hospitals  were  erected  in  most  btates 
of  the  Union  largely  on  the  recommendaiiun 
of  Senators  and  Congrebenien  thrtughout 
the  lieveral  States  Micbit'an  did  ni>t  nave 
a  general  hotpltal  until  April  1939  All  the 
veterans  from  this  Stale  had  to  be  hospital- 
ized in  Wl-sconsin.  Illinois,  or  Ohio  Thla 
condition  still  exisu  for  veterans  suflcrlng 
from  active  tuberculo.si8  except  for  25  beds 
which  are  available  at  tlie  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  in  Detroit  It  is  true,  for 
several  years,  we  have  had  a  mental  Insti- 
tution at  Fort  Custer  but  that  was  no  an.'jwer 
to  the  thousands  of  medical  patient*  that 
had  to  be  hospitalized  In  other  Slates. 

The  present  authority  Insofar  as  erecting 
new  facilities,  or  additions  to  existing  facil- 
ities, ha.s  been  delegated  by  Congress  to  the 
Federal  Hospital  Board  and  only  such  facu- 
lties or  addlUona  as  they  recommend  are 
constructed.  We  have  had  no  quarrel  with 
that  policy  In  the  past.  However,  we  doubt 
very  much  If  the  Hospital  Board  will  request 
Congress  for  the  funds  necessary  to  build 
FUfliclent  general  and  tulierculur  hospital 
beds  to  take  care  of  V/orld  War  veteran* 
No.  1  and  No.  2. 

My  re.solution  follows: 

Whereas  at  the  clnee  of  the  World  War  and 
for  several  years  thereafter,  there  developed 
and  existed  an  acute  shortage  of  hospital 
facilities  to  care  for  the  wounded  and  sick 
veterans  of  that  war:  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices a  greater  number  of  men  and  women 
than  were  in  those  service.'-  during  the  World 
War  with  the  resultant  likelihood  that  the 
close  of  this  var  will  find  a  greater  number 
of  wounded  and  sick  veteran.':;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  con.^ldered  likely  that  exist- 
ing hospltai.s  for  veteran*  of  the  World  War 
win  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  created 
by  the  present  war;   and 

Whereas  adequate  an-  proper  hospital  fa- 
cllitle«  for  all  wounded  and  sick  veterans  of 
the  present  war  should  be  estahltshrd  and 
made  available  In  time  to  care  for  these 
sick  and  wounded  Immediately  upon  their 
needing  hospitalization:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re.iolr,d  hy  thr  Hov^r  of  RejiTeifentativcs 
That  the  Committee  on  World  W.ir  Veterans' 
liegl.slatlr  n  be  nuthori/ed  and  directed  to 
make  a  study  and  survey  of  existing  veterans' 
and  military  ho.«pttal  fnclllties.  and  a  study 
and  survev  of  the  neod.<.  arising,  and  likely 
to  arl.se.  from  the  exl.stlng  emergency  for 
medical  tubercnlo*)!.  nnd  mental  ha-^pltals 
for  •'eterans;  and  be  It  further 

Rrsolred.  That  the  Committee  on  World 
Wur  Veteran.s'  Legislation  be  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  fhe  House  n  report  covering  a  gen- 
eral proemm.  with  estimates  of  the  cost  for 
the  provision  of  ho.T)it.il  facilities  likely  to  be 
needed. 


The  Alafkan  Highway 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESEN  I  ATI\-E3 

Tuesday   April  6.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Hou.se  ha.s  long  been  inU^rested  in  the 
Alaskan  Highway.  ITie  military  portion 
of  this  highway  has  been  completed  con- 
necting up  certain  vital  airfields.  How- 
ever, we  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest  and 
parts  of  Canada  b<llevc  that  the  real 
commercial   po.vsibiUties  of  thi5  meanj 
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of  ingress  and  egress  to  our  great  terri- 
tory in  the  north  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. The  Delegate  from  Alaska  and 
I  have  long  contended  that  there  should 
be  a  connection  from  a  certain  area  in 
Bnti>h  Columbia  known  as  Prince  George 
to  the  present  military  highway.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  feels  the  same 
way.  but  we  have  met  with  .some  opposi- 
tion from  the  St>cretary  of  War. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  construction  of  this  highway.  I  re- 
call that  he  pioneered  some  years  ago 
in  originating  the  legislation  which 
brought  it  about. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  the  aid  of 
the  gentleman  Irom  Texas,  also.  I 
thank  him. 

I  point  out  to  the  House  the  neces- 
sity for  this  construction,  both  from  a 
military  standpoint  and  otherwi.se.  In 
this  connection.  I  include  in  my  remarks 
a  statement  compiled  by  the  Alaska 
committee  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  giving  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  should  be  done.  It  is  a  well- 
thought-out  brief  on  the  subject: 

CONSTRCCnON    OF    MlLrTART    SCTPLT    HIGHWAY 

TO  Alaska 

It  is  urged  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment construct  673  mUes  of  highway  from 
Prince  George,  in  central  British  Columbia,  to 
connect  with  the  Alcan  Highway  at  Tagish,  In 
southern  Yukon  Territory  This  highway 
would  follow  a  segment  of  the  so-called  A 
route,  which  was  studied  and  recommended 
by  the  Alaskan  International  Highway 
Commission. 

This  highway  would  be  on  the  Interior  side 
of  the  great  barrier  Coast  Range  and  would 
pass  through  an  area  of  light  snowfall,  would 
avoid  high  mountain  passes,  and  would 
traverse  an  area  where  road-building  mate- 
rials would  be  close  at  hand.  The  cost  per 
mile  of  this  new  construction  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  Alcan 
Highway,  and  authorities  state  that  It  would 
be  considerably  less 

The  reason  advanced  by  Government  au- 
thorities for  extending  the  highway  to  Alaska 
from  Dawson  Creek.  British  Columbia,  was 
th.at  it  would  Immediately  link  up  and  service 
an  important  chain  of  airports  between  Ed- 
monton and  Whitehorse.  which  are  used 
Jointly  by  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
air  forces  The  construction  to  date  on  the 
Alcan  Highway  has  accomplished  this  original 
objective.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Ruads  has 
been  directed  to  convert  this  pioneer  ruad  Into 
a  three-lane  highway  with  curves  and  grades 
comparable  to'  superhighway  construction 
standards  of  the  United  States.  To  accom- 
plish this  will  require  that  much  of  the  pres- 
ent pioneer  highway  be  abandoned  and  relo- 
cated We  believe  that  the  A  route  is  the 
superior  route  for  permanent  construction 
and  urge  that  it  be  given  the  consideration 
which  it  de.>5er\es  The  useful  purpose  of  the 
Alcan  Highway,  between  Dawson  Creek  and 
Tagish.  Yukon  Territory.  Is  as  a  service  road 
connecting  the  airnclds  at  Fort  St  Jchn.  Pert 
Nelson,  and  Watson  Lake  To  connect  Daw- 
•on  Creek,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Alcan 
Highway,  with  the  Canadian  highway  system 
requires  the  rebuilding  of  the  road  from  Daw- 
son Creek  to  E<lmonton  The  co«t  of  this 
Imprt.vement    would  go  a   long   way   toward 


building  the  A  segment  from  Prince  George 
north 

Stime  of  the  advantages  of  the  alternate 
route  from  Prince  George  to  Tagish,  Yukon 
Territory,  are  the  following; 

MIUTAHT  CONSU)ERATIONS 

1.  It  would  shorten  the  highway  distance 
to  Alaska  by  180  miles. 

The  distance  from  Dawson  Creek  to  Tagish 
over  the  Alcan  Highway  is  974  miles.  The 
distance  from  Prince  George  to  Tagish  over 
the  A  route  would  be  787  miles  or  a  sav- 
ing of  180  miles.  Tliere  now  exi.sts  a  gravel 
road  from  Prince  George  to  Fort  St  James, 
British  Columbia,  a  distance  of  114  miles. 
This  Is  on  the  A  segment,  so  there  is  actually 
673  miles  of  new  construction  necessary  to 
complete  this  link. 

2  It  A'ould  reduce  the  expense  of  truck 
operation    to   Alaska    very   materially. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  approximately 
3,000  trucks  will  be  used  on  the  Alcan  High- 
way during  the  summer  of  1943  If  the 
northern  theater  of  war  flared  up  suddenly, 
movements  over  this  highway  would  be  dou- 
bled. Economic  factors  are  given  scant  con- 
sideration In  wartimes,  yet — if  the  truck  haul 
can  be  reduced  by  180  miles — time,  equip- 
ment, and  money  is  saved.  Using  the  ultra- 
conservative  figure  of  30  cents  per  truck-mile 
as  bare  operating  cost,  and  assuming  that 
3.000  trucks  make  a  one-way  trip  from  Prince 
George  to  Fairbanks  every  4  days,  the  re- 
duction of  180  miles  distance  will  bring  an 
over-all  saving  of  540,000  miles  one  way.  and 
1.080.000  miles  one  round  trip.  Five  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  miles  at  30  cents  per 
mile  would  show  a  monetary  saving  of  $324.- 
000  for  one  trip  of  the  3.000  trucks.  Assum- 
ing that  each  truck  would  make  50  round 
trips  a  year,  the  saving  would  be  50,000,000 
traveling  miles — $16,100,000  operating  cost. 
The  saving  alone  In  truck  mileage  would, 
In  1  year,  pay  the  cost  of  building  a  good 
gravel  truck  road  between  Prince  George 
and  Tagish. 

The  present  rate  for  contract  truck  hauling 
on  the  Alcan  Highway,  from  Dawson  Creek 
Is  25  cents  per  ton-mile.  Reducing  this  to  a 
figure  of  20  cents  per  ton-mile — on  an  aver- 
age load  of  5  tons — the  cost  l.s  $1  per  truck- 
mile.  The  cost  for  3.000  trucks  is  »3,000  per 
mile.  Ii  180  miles  distance  could  he  saved, 
the  monetary  saving  for  1  round  trip  of  the 
fleet  would  be  $540,000.  Assuming  the  trucks 
return  empty  as  there  Is  no  return  cargo,  and 
assuming  that  the  trucks  make  50  round  trips 
in  a  year,  the  f.nnual  saving  would  be  $27,- 
000  000 

Regardless  ol  which  basis  Is  used.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  a  very  con.siderable  saving  in 
money  could  be  realized. 

3.  It  would  reduce  the  actual  time  required 
to  tran.'port  military  supplies  to  Alaska  from 
midwestern  and  eastern  production  centers. 

Prince  George  is  the  local,  natural,  and 
economic  railhead  In  western  Canada  for 
traffic  moving  tc  Whltehorse.  Fairbanks  and 
westward  to  Nome.  It  is  in  central  British 
Columbia  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  trans- 
continental Canadian  National  Railwav. 
Tills  railway  passes  through  Edm(5nton,  and 
at  Red  Pas."*  Junction,  one  branch  of  the  road 
extends  to  Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  and 
the  other  to  Prince  Rupert.  British  Columbia. 
It  is  only  489  miles  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  from  Edmonton  to  Prince  Get  rge. 
This  i.s  actually  6  miles  shorter  than  the  rail 
distance  from  Edmonton  to  the  .southern 
terminus  of  the  Alcan  Highway  at  Dawson 
Creek  over  the  Northern  Alberta  Railway. 
This  latter  line  is  a  branch  line  Into  the 
Peace  River  wheat  belt — it  is  pfX)rly  built  and 
difficult  to  maintain  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  through  which  it  pas.ses.  It  ha» 
already  been  demonstrated  that  tlils  railroad 
Is  not  equipped  to  handle  the  flo<^/d  of  trMfflf 
brought  on  by  the  Alcan  HigiiWiiy.  and  al  the 


present  moment  there  Is  a  heavy  congestion 
over  this  line,  and  we  are  advised  that  Irelght 
Is  now  arriving  at  Edmonton  much  faster 
than  this  branch  railroad  can  move  It. 
Therefore,  adequately  to  serve  as  a  connection 
with  the  Alcan  Highway.  It  would  have  to  be 
considerably  rebuilt  and  rehabilitated,  and 
this  cost  would  go  far  toward  construction  of 
the  A  segment  of  the  road  from  Prince  George 
north. 

According  to  the  published  passenger 
iichrdules.  the  running  time  Ircm  Edmonton 
to  Dawson  Creek  on  the  Canadiuii  National 
Is  21  hoius  and  15  minutes,  as  ccmpured  to 
16  hours  over  the  Canadian  National  from 
Edmonton  to  Prince  George.  Ba«ed  on  these 
schedules,  there  would  be  an  actual  saving 
In  operating  time  of  5  hours  and  15  minutes 
If  Prince  George  were  used  as  the  rail  con- 
nection with  the  highway  to  Alaska 

In  addition  to  this,  freight  movements 
from  the  Pacific  coast  could  be  handled  by 
direct  routes  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
highway,  either  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  from  Vancouver  to  Red  Pass  Junc- 
tion, and  thence  to  Prince  George  or  the  al- 
ternate route  of  the  Paclflc  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  which  extends  from  Squami.sh.  near 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  to  Quesnel,  80 
miles  south  of  Prince  George. 

4.  The  alternate  railheads — Dawson  Creek 
and  Prince  George — would  afford  the  Army 
two  access  routes  to  Alaska. 

Extensive  military  activities  in  the  Alaska 
theater,  or  heavy  movements  to  Nome,  for 
transport  to  Russia  and  China,  would  quickly 
demonstrate  the  advantage  of  two  railheads. 

5.  It  would  link  the  Paclflc  coast  war-pro- 
duction centers  and  war-supply  depots  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  with  the  high- 
way system. 

Tlie  southern  terminus  of  the  Alcan  High- 
way at  Dawson  Creek  can  be  reached  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  by  rail  and  by  highway 
only  by  very  circuitous  routes.  The  rail  dis- 
tance from  Seattle  to  Dawson  Creek,  for  In- 
stance, is  ?,415  miles.  The  highway  distance 
Is  1.477  miles,  as  compared  to  592  miles  from 
Seattle  to  Prince  George.  The  entire  Pacific 
coast  is  heavily  engaged  in  the  production  of 
war  materials  and  yet  it  is  practically  cut  off 
from  using  land  transportation  to  Alaska.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  that  an  alternate  land 
route  to  supplement  the  water  route  would  be 
logical. 

POST-WAR  CONSIDERATIONS 

1  It  wUl  make  possible  the  building  of 
airfields  to  serve  both  the  air  route  to  Alas- 
ka from  the  States,  and  the  air  route  to  the 
Orient  through  Alaska. 

It  Is  unquestioned  that,  following  the  war, 
there  will  be  tremendous  air  travel  over  the 
great  circle  route  between  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  Russia.  China, 
and  other  countries  of  Asia.  American  air 
lines  should  have  po-st-war  access  to  Canadian 
airfield'  along  this  highway,  which  Is  being 
built  with  United  States  funds  At  present 
cur  Government  has  an  agreement  with 
Canada  to  use  the  Canadian  airfields  for  mili- 
tary purposes  only.  There  I.s  no  agreement 
as  to  peacetime  use  of  these  fields. 

The  Pan  American  Airways'  planes,  which 
pioneered  commercial  aviation  between  Alas- 
ka and  the  Paclflc  Northwest,  generally  fel- 
low the  A  route.  It  is  sheltered  from  the 
Pacific  by  the  Coast  Range,  and  Is  regarded 
as  a  favorable  air  route.  If  a  chain  cf  air 
bases  were  built  along  this  proposed  highway 
and  made  available  to  American  aviation 
companies,  then  these  bases  wculd  provide 
a  vital  link  in  the  northern  air  commerce — 
both  present  and  future  In  the  event  of 
enemy  attacks  on  shipping  to  Alaska,  or  our 
military  bases  along  the  coa.st  of  southeast- 
ern Ala.«.ka,  then  these  fields,  located  »>ehind 
the  Coast  RanRe.  w^uld  become  vital,  pro- 
tected rtai  baseo.     The  Alcan  Highway  i»  Ro 
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months  or  at  most  within  the  next  few- 
years. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate  but  it 
is  our  dutj'  to  realize  that  thousands  of 
men.  and  many  women,  will  shortly  be 
returninK  to  this  country  from  our  far 
flung  and  myriad  battle  fronts  broken 
In  mind  and  body. 

To  these  men  and  women  the  people 
Of  the  United  States  owe  a  sacred  duty. 


^J    •««^C4l.Al^     kiV.   , 


intelligent  manner  and  I  iiiall  quote  a 
few  paragraphs  from  it. 

We  feel  since  CoiiRress  pas.'^d  legislation 
authonzint?  hogpltalization  for  veu-rans  of 
World  War  No  2  they  should  lake  the  lead 
m  9ecijrl:.(»  new  c  >rvitruct»on  so  that  the 
moil  (t:,  1  w.nien  »ersinR  In  War  No  2  may 
receive  medical  •ttention  Ttiia  would  re- 
quire rcveml  more  hundred  beds  iban  rcc- 
omniPiiUcd  by  General  Hi;.r<»  Ar  prcsriit,  | 
ne*  veteran*  may  be  admitted  only  by  u«-    i 


IN    LHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  I  ATIVES 

Tuesday   April  6.  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Hou.se  has  long  been  mterested  in  the 
Alaskan  Highway.  The  military  portion 
of  thl.^  highway  has  b^n  completed  con- 
necting up  certain  vital  airfields.  How- 
evtr,  we  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
parts  of  Canada  b<Iieve  that  the  real 
commercial   posjibilities  of  this  meani 
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Alcan  Higtiway.  between  Dawson  Creek  and 
TaRl.>~h.  Yukon  Territory.  Is  as  a  service  road 
connecting  the  airfields  at  Fort  St  Jchn.  Fort 
Nelson,  and  Watson  Lake.  To  connect  Daw- 
srm  Creek,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Alcan 
Highway,  with  the  Canadian  hlgliway  system 
requires  the  rebuilding  of  the  road  from  Daw- 
son Creek  to  Edmonton  The  coi«t  of  this 
imprc.vemcnt    would    go   a    long    way    toward 


terminus  of  the  Alcan  Highway  at  Dawbon 
Creek  over  the  Northern  Alberta  Railway. 
This  latter  line  Is  a  branch  line  InUi  the 
Peace  River  wheat  belt — it  Is  pfxjrly  built  and 
difficult  to  maintain  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  through  which  It  pas-ses.  It  has 
already  been  demonstrated  that  this  railroad 
Is  not  equipped  to  handle  the  flood  ot  trafDc 
brought  on  by  the  Alcan  Highway,  and  at  the 


and  made  available  to  American  aviation 
companies,  then  these  bases  would  provide 
a  vital  link  in  the  northern  air  commerce^ 
both  present  and  future  In  the  event  of 
enemy  attaclcj  en  shipping  to  Alaska,  or  otir 
military  bases  along  the  coa.st  of  southeast- 
ern AJa-ka.  then  these  fields,  located  behind 
the  Coai-t  Ranpp.  w'Uld  become  vital,  pro- 
tected real   base.^.     The  Alcan  Highway  i*  m> 
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distant  from  the  coa."!!  of  southeastern  Alas- 
ka as  to  make  It  unusable  as  a  ba."^  for 
fighter  planes. 

A  j'ear  a,»o  some  held  that  a  dis'ant. 
Interior  highway  was  better  from  a  military 
standpoint,  considering  the  possibility  of 
Japanese  InvMlon  Alaska  Is  now  primarily 
regarded  as  an  offensive  b-.i-se  and  defensive 
only  against  hit-and-run  attacks. 

We  believe  that  If  the  A  route  Is  built 
from  Prince  George  to  Tp.gish,  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  with  Canada,  so  that 
intermediate  airfields  along  this  route  can 
be  constructed  for  the  use  of  American  avia- 
tion corr.panles. 

2  It  Will  help  In  the  development  of  th« 
Important  metal  and  timber  resources  In  the 
area  traversed  by  the  highway 

(a)  Mineral:  The  A  link  between  Prince 
George  and  Taglsh  would  follow  close  to  the 
interior  flank  of  the  Coa.st  Range  bathollth. 
This  highway  would  open  up  om  of  the  po- 
tentially richest  mineral-bearing  areas  on 
the  continent.  As  an  example,  consider  the 
mercury  deposit  recently  opened  ear  Fort 
St.  James  by  the  Consolidated  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.  of  Canada.  The  mercury  pro- 
duction today  from  this  n^w  deposit  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  mercury  mine  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  new  production 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  removing 
the  critical  shortage  of  mercury  for  our  war 
needw. 

(b)  Timber;  The  prUiclpal  timber  re- 
sources In  Alnnliii  are  located  in  the  south- 
•Mtern  set-tlon.  In  the  future,  the  pulp. 
paper,  plywo<Kl,  and  lumber  Industrie*  will 
utill/e  the«e  resources  on  a  large  stale. 
While  the  production  will  probably  not  be 
hauled  over  the  highway  because  of  the  cost 
of  such  tran.  portal  ion.  yet  the  development 
will  mean  an  expansion  of  the  population 
and  business  of  this  section,  which  m:ikM  it 
desirable  that  sotitheastem  Alaska  be  linked 
up  with  the  highway. 

3.  It  will  serve  the  populous  section  of 
southeastern  Alaska. 

The  A  route  extends  close  enough  to  the 
coast  line  so  that  It  Is  feasible  to  build  access 
roads  to  the  cities  located  In  southeastern 
Alaska.  It  Is  not  practical  to  do  thia  with 
the  Alcan  Hiphway.  as  it  is  so  far  Inland. 

4.  It  wUl  continue  the  natural  and  long- 
standing trade  relationships  existing  between 
Alaska  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  It  Is  likely  that 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Alaska  will  con- 
tinue to  be  with  the  Pacific  coast  cities,  as 
It  has  always  been  Therefore.  If  the  road 
Is  to  be  of  any  service  In  this  direction,  there 
must  be  a  direct  highway  or  rail  connection 
with  these  centers 

5.  This  route  has  distinct  advantages  In  the 
development  of  tourist  travel  to  the  north. 

While  the  A  link  Is  oi  the  interior  side  of 
the  const  range,  hence  ha«<  no  high  mmmUs 
to  cro.ss,  yet  It  trends  roughly  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  co.ist  range  and  will  present  the 
tourist  with  panoramas  of  rugged  mountain 
•cenery. 

DrrATui  or  a  iiotrri! 

Ttie  first  114  miles  o\it  of  Prince  Oeorgs 
would  b«  over  the  cxUtlng  gravel  road  from 
Prluc*  a*org«  to  Port  B^  Jsmrs  If  de»irrd 
iHter,  thU  rotui  could  be  shortened  to  00  mllrt 
by  rrtucatlon  nlong  a  mt»r«  direct  route  After 
It-Aving  Port  at.  James,  the  route  would  ful« 
low  »  chain  of  lake  (Btunrt,  Trembleur,  and 
Tuklu)  for  a  di^tunce  of  130  miles  Barges 
could  be  used  on  these  hikes  for  setting  up 
adjacent  and  pa-^allel  transportation  for  mov- 
ing road-bullding  stipplles  and  equipment. 
Prom  the  chain  of  lakes  the  rotue  follows  up 
Driftwood  River  to  cross  a  very  easy  divide 
and  then  follows  the  Sustut  River  to  a  Junc- 
tion with  the  Skeena  River  The  Skeena 
River  Is  then  followed  to  its  headwaters  at 
the  Skeena  Little  Klapp:'.n  Pass  (elevation 
4.400  feet).  Tills  Is  the  highest  point  on  the 
route  From  the  pass,  the  road  would  follow 
water  grade  down  to  the  Stlklne  River.    Road- 


bulldlng  supplies  c<  uld  t>e  naoveil  up  the 
Sukinc  R;ver  by  ix^at  flhd  read  construction 
st4irted  both  direc  iona  from  that  point  Af- 
ter cro.^.'^ing  the  St:kine  River,  the  route  in- 
tercepts and  follows  in  a  general  direction  tiie 
old  Telegraph  TruU  into  the  Ailiu  country, 
where  It  makes  a  Junction  with  the  Alcan 
Highway  at  Taglsh. 


Farm  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D,  URCADE.  JR. 

OF    I.OUI.S!\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Tufsdaij.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  .since 
January  8  I  have  appeared  before  you 
and  my  coUeayues  on  numerous  occa- 
sions and  have  protested  and  argued 
against  the  selective  service  taking  into 
the  armed  forces  essential,  necessary, 
and  experienc' d  farm  labor  in  my  dis- 
trict and  State,  and  have  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  Louisiana  i.s  one  of  the  mo.«t 
important  atjncuUural  Slates  in  the 
Union  producing  .so  many  and  so  mucli 
of  the  agricultural  products  tliai  con- 
tribute to  the  food  supply,  both  for  our 
armed  force.*!  and  the  civilian  population, 
and  notwithstundinis'  all  ol  my  protests 
addressed  to  the  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector, the  War  Manpower  Commi.s.sion, 
the  Department  of  A^'iuulture  here  at 
Washington,  and  also  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  notwithstanding  all  of 
the  protests  of  my  colleagues  from  all 
of  the  other  agricultural  Slates,  in  my 
State  especially,  selective  service  officials 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
.seriou.--ness  of  this  situation,  but  on  the 
contrary  continue  to  induct  uecc.ssarj'. 
essential,  and  skilled  farm  labor  and 
dairy  workers  into  the  armed  forces  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  evidence  of  this  continued 
practice  in  my  State.  I  am  submittinK  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  con.vtituents  with 
respect  to  this  siturtion  in  my  di.'^trict, 
this  being  one  of  the  many  letters  of 
complaint  which  I  am  daily  receiving, 
but  I  have  selected  this  letter  because  it 
covers  the  attitude  of  the  selective  service 
so  graphically,  and  I  beg  leave  to  have 
the  same  printed  in  the  Record  together 
wall   these  remarks: 

April  3    1043. 
The  Honorable  MrmiT  D  LiuicAot.  Jn  , 

Mrnib''r  nf  Congreiiii.  WaMhtngion.  D  C. 

Dkar  Mr  LaR(  adk  Thanlu  for  your  letter 
of  MNrch  a  I 

I  .im  very  much  concerned  ntxiut  the  ap- 
parent Nrranged  dnlay  in  thi*  Mouse  Military 
AflMlrs  Cummttteti  haiidllng  and  scheduling  a 
hearing  on  the  bankhead  bill  It  is  very 
much  npparrnt  that  politics  are  beinK  u«ed 
Ut  brin^  ubout  this  delay  Tlie  PreuUent  hiu 
been  holding  conferences  during  tre  past  3 
weeks  with  department  heads  and  farm  or- 
ganisation leaders  In  regard  to  the  farm  and 
food  problems  The  President  recently  made 
the  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  food 
situation  Is  In  A  most  serious  condition,  and 
has  suggested  a  large  army  of  workers  be 
recruited  from  public  schools,  and  to  also 
consist  of  women  and  nonessential  ofllce 
workers.  This  plan  may  be  practical  Ui  some 
few  instances,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 


this  will  lu^t  answer  to  the  handling  of  rice 
farmii.  All  this  delay  and  these  recommen- 
dations, from  rH  indlc.Ulons.  are  being  u.-^ed 
to  build  up  public  opinion  to  help  kill  the 
Bankhend  bill 

The  situation  in  respect  to  farm  opera- 
tlon.s  and  farm  labor  in  this  State  Is  not 
improving  any,  aid  to  the  contrary  is  daily 
gelling  worse.  Wheieus  selective  seivice 
regulatloi^  and  directive*  and  st)nie  oi  them 
promulgated  Just  recenliy,  provide  chus.sirica- 
tlons  for  farm  operators  and  fa^m  workers. 
the  average  selective  service  b<mrd  through- 
out the  State  and  State  general  headquarters 
Is  paying  very  little  attention.  If  any.  to 
these  regulations  and  directives  I  had  an 
experience  this  p.ist  we«  k  that  proves  this 
staUment  A  high-ranking  oiRcuil  from  i.ur 
SUte  headquartei-s  ol  selective  service  stated 
he  had  told  tlie  local  selective  service  boards 
to  get  men  for  the  armed  forces,  and  if 
necessary  close  the  farms  and  we  will  eat 
grass.  Now,  this  Is  a  terrible  line  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  and  certainly  does  not  work 
to  the  end  of  winning  of  the  war  and  lasting 
peace 

Many  war  ageneles  are  given  kpeclal  Johs 
to  do.  then  stung  by  criilcUm  over  Inaction, 
have  become  bo  agKi^tssi^'*^-  each  In  its  own 
special  sphere,  that  they  push  and  shove  each 
other  around,  fight  each  other  "penly  grnb 
each  other's  function.'^,  and  make  an  awful 
mess  EHch  dejiariment  or  agency  is  '<p«>cl«)- 
cause  minded — Its  own  opeclai  cause  Earb 
la  sincere,  honest,  «enl'  us  but  iingle-vlsioned 
for  Its  own  phase  The  military  la  given  the 
Job  to  put  men  in  the  riatHe  fronts  -they 
are  slngle-vlsloned;  they  think  only  In  terma 
nf  men  In  unlf'irms  thev  i?rab  all  tl-.e  m<n 
th»*y  run:  thev  Jc"i>*'  iiothl-iK:  think  nothing 
o'  the  prrblems  of  producing  food  tc  feed 
thesr  men  The  matter  of  fo<xl  Is  the  prob- 
lem for  someone  els«  to  handle;  they  say 
agrin— «ret  men  — if  necessary  cT 'Re  the  farme 
and  we  will  eat  grass 

I  note  you  have  asked  the  selective  service 
h»';tdqTnrters  In  Washington  to  Investigate 
the  draft  of  farmers  In  Louisiana  You  are 
to  be  commended  en  this  move  But  In  my 
opinion.  It  Is  g-^inf?  to  take  legislative  action 
te)  correct  this  whole  food  production  and 
fnrm  problem  Too  much  time  Is  belnfif 
waited  In  this  matter  The  condition:  Tco 
little,  too  Inte  In  the  food  problem.  Is  fa.st 
app-^onchlrg      Imm*^dlate  action  must  be  had. 

P>a.se  keep  me  advised  about  the  pro(p-esa 
of  the  Bankhead  bill,  and  any  other  develop- 
ments In  regnrd  to  this  serious  problem. 


The  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  unti.'is 

IN  TUr.  HOUBt  OP  HirPHE.^r.V7ATIVK» 

Turtdau.  April  0.  1943 

Mr,    ANOELL.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  reniuikn  in  the  Rrc« 
o»iD.    I    Include    the    following    edili/iialf 
from  my  disirici  on  the  Ruml  plan 
(Prom  the  Oregonlan  of  April  I,  1B43I 

A  DKAr   CAS  TO  THE  GROLND 

There  Is  a  news  report  that  after  debate 
and  voting  resulted  in  sending  the  pay-as- 
you-go-lncome-tox  proposal  back  to  tlie  un- 
certain ralnlstratlo  is  of  the  Ways  and  Meani 
Committee,  many  House  Members  who  had 
been  on  opposing  sides  shook  hands  and  de- 
clared It  was  a  Jolly  good  tight.  Yet  the 
failure  to  act  favorably  upon  this  l.ssue  is  not 
the   outcome   of    an    abstract   test    of    part; 


leadership    and    admlnl.<«tration    dominance. 
In    e&sei.ce    it   in  an   exh'biiion   of    unre.--pon- 

•Ivene&s  In  the  lower  House  of  Congress  to  a 
widespread    popular    detire    shared    without 
predUeclion  toward  other  ptjlicies  of  govern- 
ment, or  party    or  adralnlstraMon  sup:-eniacy 
The   Ruml    plan    has   the  approval    of   the 
multitude  because  It  wiU  serve  the  interests 
of   the   multitude      It   is.   as  has   been    ^ften 
said    before,   a   proposal    only    to   change    the 
me'.hod    of    mea.sunng    curreju    tax    liability 
It  would   measure  the   taxpaylng  obllcatlon 
In    the    uxpaylng    year    by    the    amount    of 
Income   derived   m    that   year.   Instead   of   by 
the  amount  of  Income  derived   In   the  pre- 
ceding year      And   by  makmg   the  yardstick 
and   the   ll.ibllity  coincide   it   would    identify 
tax   payments  with   ab.llty   tn   pay      Persoi.s 
struck  by  unexpected  ml-fnrtuiie  In  one  year 
WMUld  be  relieved  of  a  debt  that  had  accrued 
before     misfortune     stit:ck        Persons     upon 
whom    fortiiTie    current iv    smiled    would    p-  y 
more  during  the  time  that  fortune  was  klr.d. 
And  because  in  a  population  <!  130,000  000 
those  who  are  conf runt«  d  by  sudden  financial 
distress    are    counterbalanced    In    number   by 
those  whose  Income  rises,  and  by  the  number 
of  persons  newly  brought  into  the  lux  fold, 
the  Treasury  would  not  conceivably  fufler  a 
loss  of  revenue 

It  Is  true  that  hypothetical  Instance/',  and 
•ome  concrete  ones,  may  be  cited  wherein 
large  incomes  derived  in  1942  have  fallen  in 
1013.  and  that  consequent  windtaiis  would 
enftue  In  such  ca^es  But  the  aimpie  expi  di- 
ent  hhs  been  proposed  in  iho  Rujnl-CarUwm 
bill  that  the  tax  on  iticonies  m  exci-M  of 
$20  000  be  measured  by  1U41'  or  b)  ly43  In- 
come whichever  Is  lai^ier  Tlin  devic*  hits 
squarely  aiid  ineMrapably  at  the  big  windfuU. 
one  of  the  main  objections  to  the  plan 

The  natloiiiil  Income  Is  on  the  upgrade. 
Unless  there  be  betu-r  control  of  inflation,  it 
will  continue  to  ribe  In  a  period  of  iipward- 
rioving  nuTlonal  Income  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan  would  accelerate  revenue  collections  by 
the  Tieasury  If  general  incr)me  be  hieher 
this  year  than  la.st.  the  Ruml  plan  would  bring 
In  an  Increase  in  tax  collections  this  year  In- 
stead of  next  year  And  that  the  G(;vernmeut 
lni[.ieratively  need'-  n^.ore  money  ikjw  L*-  re- 
vealed by  Treasury  plans  for  a  popular  War 
bt^nd  selling  campait;n  ihls  nmi.tii  In  whirh 
everybody  who  is  now  buying  regulaily  will  be 
tinned  to  buy  extra  bonds  This  campaign 
Would  be  fortified  If  the  Income  pnsses.'-or 
Were  as.-ured  Uiat  whatever  dire  hazard  of  lile 
descended  next  year  upon  his  resources  he 
Would  not  have  piled  up  a  debt  ncam.ct  this 
year's  income  that  he  could  not  pay 

The  pay-as-you-go  plan  again  rests  within 
the  House  Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee  Pub- 
lic demand  is  not  yet  satlsned  If  not  wholly 
rebuffed.  It  still  must  endure  the  rebuff  of 
delay — committee  tntermU  cont.-oversy.  fnl- 
lowed  If  compromise  emeiees  by  rt-newed 
Controversy  ir:  Congress 

If  this  handshaking  snd  mutuni  amgrntu- 
latlon  by  House  cjpponenta  and  I'upporters  of 
the  plan  Iniplles  only  a  return  eoKi^gement  of 
a  forensic  gperturle  |f  rnny  be  a  Kood  thing 
b(  f ore  Ih*-  "feiifi  ire  determined  upon  for  Cdif 
ytr^^M  Ui  i»d' ipf  the  rurrrnt  prono'Si  r.f  nn 
Kk  tf-r  vscrtfion  A  brief  return  i^  ihr  homr 
fiont  •houlfi  proyifiB  nn  rye  l>^^^•r^^■^  a*  to  how 
niar.y  peofiin  iirr  interested  In  and  wiit.t  the 
Itutnl  pltui  in  piui'lple  Slid  ate  pu/y.!<-ri  vliy 
th'-y  do  i)Of  have  rtpren-nthiue  (/r-,  er  i.o..  t.t 
In  fsct  R*>  well  ii«  theory, 

|From  the  Oregon  Journal  of  April  1.  1043) 

NOR     MOtTJl     KOR    FLAN 

Four  long  months  the  mountain  which  Is 
CongTi  ss  labored  and  brought  forth  liCllher 
mouse  nor  Ruml  plan, 
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We  dont  care  much.  A  plan  that  "forpave" 
the   Uix  due   on   some   of   last   rear's   ewollen 

incomes  would  allow  certain  enterprises  that 
earned  In  a  year  almost  the  equivalent  of 
their  capital,  to  escape  the  payment  of  mil- 
lions due  to  the  Government  and  to  the  war 
pnjgram. 

But.  dear  Mr.  Congressman,  each  of  you 
and  all  of  you,  the  people,  and  we  meen  the 
pec  p;e,  want  a  pay-as-you-go  income-tax 
plan.  They  don't  want  to  e.-~cape  paving 
what  Is  due  on  last  year's  Income.  "They 
don't  want  to  dodee  They  want  to  pay  as 
they  earn,  and  take  first  from  their  pay- 
checks their  cash  contributions  to  wp.r  tliiit 
take  the  form  of  taxes,  and  their  Investments 
In  America  that  take  the  form  of  War  bond 
purrha.ses. 

T!  e  vast  number  of  plain  Americans  have 
spent  or  given  away  last  year's  income.  Tliey 
actually  pay  last  year's  Income  tiotes  with 
this  year's  Income.  Ihey  want  a  plan  thai 
take.^,  weekly  or  monthly,  their  .<^hure  i;f  wai's 
costs — that  Is,  the  part  of  wiir's  cos'^s  tliat 
Is  also  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  rather  than 
on  a  credit  basis. 

And.  plea.'-e,  Mr.  Congiessman.  each  of  you 
and  all  of  you.  don't  make  pay-as-you-go 
April  ffKil. 


Memorials  and  Resolutions  of  the  Montana 
Legislature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
In  receipt  of  11  memorials  and  resolu- 
tions just  received  from  the  Montana 
Lepislature,  jtist  recently  adjourned. 
Under  unanimou-s  consent.  I  am  sub- 
mittinp  a  brief  .summary  of  the  memo- 
rials and  resolutions  for  printing  in  the 
Record: 

No.  1 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  14 
Joint  memorial  requestinp  the  enactment  of 
legislation  directing  the  annual  payment  of 
grants  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury 
of  the  tJnlted  States  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  several 
counties  of  Montana  In  lieu  of  taxes  on 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  the  State  of  Montana. 

In  Montana  between  38  and  60  percent 
of  landed  area  la  held  by  Oovernmeut  in 
proprietory  or  trust<'e  c;.j)aclty  for  Indli.n 
reservations,  forest  res<iveh,  wild -life  refuse, 
grazing  lunds,  mlUUuy  rewrvutlons,  and 
other   governmental    umb. 

N'lW  of  thriM>  lAi,(i«  (otitrtbute  much  In 
foiiri  of  tuxiill(>n  Ui  K'.h'xil  districts,  otjunty, 
ox    Htttir   ifovnrnmciii 

I''  ''Uie  fheiirofr  f  e(  oinfiiMids  Ihut 
H  l.'oi.  by  Hiiit\U,t  MrNAUr  (77lh  Coi,(/  )  b.- 
«^'.lln  intff/duced  t.'riflir  It  aoveroo.i  i.t 
would  pay  Uj  the  Btates  for  the  benefit  f  f 
oouniirs  wherein  Oovernment-h«  Id  Inr.ds 
are  lf>Ci.'ed.  grants  In  lieu  of  taxes  up<jn  these 
laiiUs. 

No  a 

House  Joint  Resolution  4 
Memoriallzmg    Congress    to    enact    House 
Reaolutlon  38,  authorizing  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  to  make  a  study  and  Investiga- 
tion of  market. n^;.  transp^irUtion,  and  dU- 
tribullou  of  furm  products. 

No  S 
House   Joint    Memorial  • 

Requests  the  Government  to  grant  to  the 
State  of  Mor.tan.i  thu?  p.irt  of  the  Fedeitd 
reservation  located  sru'h  of  H.ivie  known 
as  the  'Beaver  Creek  P:u-k"  for  use  as  a  State 
park  In  perpetuity  and  that  appropriate 
legislation    be  introduced. 

(This  reservation  Is  a  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal Fort  Assinlbolne  Military  Reserv..tlon  ) 

No.  4 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
To  enact  legislation  to  transfer  the  Fort 
Peck  project  to  the  Bureau  of  BeclamaUon 
of  the  Interior  Departm.ent  for  cperatlou  and 
maintenance  and  that  adequate  funds  be 
made  avallnble  enabling  ccmplet'.ou  of  plans 
and  estimates  to  completely  utilize  the  irri- 
gation and  power  posfcibllitlee. 

No    6 

Senate   Joint   Memorial   7 

Requests  that  the  so-called  "r  .st  plus- 
plan  of  leltir^{  Government  coiitraci*  be  di»- 
coDtlnucd. 

No.  6 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  10 
Deplores  the  ha^ty  and  lll-adviM-d  action 
that  ha.',  led  to  the  proponed  s«piu-atlon  of 
the  Mrst  Inspection  Divi'lon  from  the  tJiilted 
PtHtfs  lUireau  f»f  Animal  Indu/'ry  and  re- 
queMj!  thst  all  division  of  an:rnal  Industry 
remain  under  direct  administration  of  a  man 
especially  trained  In  the  prevention  of  dis- 
eai>e8  of   ll\cBiock. 

No    7 

Senate  Joint  Memorial   12 
Urges  the  Immediate  instltutlcn  of  exten- 
sive   research    for   the   development    of   new 
crops  for  (ill  such  needed  commodities,  foods, 
and   drugs. 

t7rge.s  development  of  new  crops  for  food 
for  man  and  t)ea.st.  of  flljers  for  burlap  and 
cordrtge.  and  for  medicinal  plants  and  rixjts 
and  Leibs  for  drugs  and  medicine. 

No  8 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  13 
That  whereas  extensive  deposits  of  chrome 
are  suitnble  for  reduction  or  nulling  exist  on 
tlie  Boulder  PlaU^au  in  Sweetgrass  C»junty, 
but  that  suiUble  roads  do  not  ex  st  for  haul- 
ing the  ore  out  over  this  rough,  timbered 
country,  now,  tiierelore.  a  road  or  some  suit,- 
shle  alternate  route  should  be  cont-trucved 
that  wiil  permit  access  to  tlie  Bouider  Pla- 
teau. 

No.  fi 
Senate  Joint  Memorial   10 

Asks  that  the  War  Department  reonjrnl7,e 
an  {ilreftdy  existintr  all-fteas/T  h.ghwnv  en- 
t^ndlru'  from  EdmonUm  ihrruwh  flnwt  Pal's 
U>  »>oth  Wyomlr/it  nnd  Irlah  .  point*  »i«  the 
ofRclal  AlHR^an  Hipliwav  (snd  nwilst  in  Its 
maint^enanrei  Inni*  id  rrf  the  pren^nt  hij'h- 
Way, 

No    10 
ly-f.iitn  Joint   Mernorliil    n 

fN-qu/nis  WvlfcliiMon  at.d  ndinlnlstratlti 
ri-|.'u  I.' .ol.  nxioj/  flu-  u.iotmeti!  of  arreage 
for  sugar  beets  on  tlie  bB^U  of  1M2  and  year* 
previous,  ax  a  mliilmum  r»-moving  any  and 
all  penalllets  for  heeding  or  planting  less  than 
&0  percent  of  the  war  ciops. 

No.  11 
Senate  Joint  Memorial   19 
Requests    that    Immediate    step«    be    taken 
to  Increase  the  price  of  strategic  metals. 


I 

it 


1 


could  bP  lued  on  thrac  Inkcs  for  Mtting  up 
adjacent  and  pa'allil  transportation  fnr  inov- 
tng  roacJ-buUding  suppUrR  and  equipment. 
Prom  the  chain  of  lakes  the  route  foUotPs  up 
Driftwood  Rlvpr  to  croM  a  very  ea.xy  divide 
and  then  follows  the  Svistut  River  to  n  Junc- 
tion with  the  Skeena  River  The  Skeena 
River  Is  then  followed  to  Its  headwaters  at 
the  Skeena  Utile  Klnpp:in  Pass  (elevation 
4.400  feet).  This  Is  the  highest  point  on  the 
route  From  the  pass,  the  road  w^ould  follow 
water  grade  down  to  the  Stlklne  River.    Road- 


ti>  bring  utwut  th  1  .  >s  l :  r  i'rebiJent  baa 
been  holding  confm  i.cih  duuiig  tie  paat  2 
week*  with  d«*partment  heada  and  farm  or- 
ganization leader*  In  regard  to  the  farm  and 
f(Kxl  problems  The  Preiildent  recently  made 
the  statement  to  th«  effect  that  the  food 
situation  Is  In  a  most  serious  condition,  and 
has  j-uggested  a  large  army  of  workers  be 
recruited  from  public  schools,  and  to  also 
consist  of  women  and  nonessential  ofBce 
workers.  This  plan  may  be  practical  In  some 
few  Instances,  but  I  am  siue  you  w;U  agree 


(From  the  Oregonlan  of  April  1,  1B43I 

A  DCAr    EAJ(  TO   THE  GROUND 

There  U  n  news  report  that  aft«r  debat* 
and  voting  resulifd  In  sending  the  p«y-aa- 
you-go-lncome-tax  proposal  back  to  the  un- 
certain mlnl.stratlo  is  of  the  Ways  and  Mp.iiis 
Committee,  many  House  Mrmbers  who  had 
been  on  opposing  sides  shook  hands  and  de- 
clared It  was  a  Jolly  good  flfiht.  Yet  the 
failure  to  act  favorably  upon  this  issue  is  not 
the   outcome   of    an   abstract   test   of    partj 


(From   the  Oregcjn  Journal  of   AjdU   1,  1!j43] 
Noa  Mousi  Moa  flan 
Four  long  motiths  the  mountuln  which  Is 
OongTcss  labored  and  brought  fu:  ih  liClther 
mouse  nor  Ruml  plan. 
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tu-9  iKi.'ed,  grnnu  In  lieu  of  taxea  upfjn  these 
landH. 

No  a 

Hotise  Joint  Resolution  4 
Memoiihllziug    CongreM    to    anact    Housa 
Refioiutluu  38,  autborUtng  the  ConunUt««  on 


ull  penatlieti  for  hffrtirif?  or  [  In.  tit,;-    »■-,,  thHn 
bO  percent  of  the  wur  f  i')j,« 

No.  11 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  19 
Requests    thht    Immediate    step*    bp    tftkfn 
to  Increase  the  price  of  ttrateglc  mevah. 
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German  Morale  Will  Crack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    M.\SSACHfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mf.  lane.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  followmpr  article  by  Charles 
A.  Merrill,  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
of  April  4.  1943: 

Gekman  Morale  Will  Crack — Olr  Side  Has 
Edge  in  This  War  Because  Faith  in  Demo- 
cratic Pr(!Cre.->.s  Has  Survived  Set-backs 
Fatal  to  Master  Raci 

(By  Charles  A.  MerrUl) 

General  Patten's  American  troops,  helping 
to  clear  Tunisia  of  Germans  and  Italians, 
have  been  using  a  new  weapon  called  the 
bazooka.  .Fr(-m  time  to  time  Berlin  hints 
that  Hitler  has  a  secret  weapon  such  as  war- 
riors have  never  hitherto  faced.  Though  the 
enemy  has  failed  to  unveil  any  startling  inno- 
vation, hundreds  of  new  devices  are,  of  coiu"se, 
being  developed  and  put  to  use  In  this  war. 

Here  Is  a  terrifying  thought;  Out  of  some 
Ingenious  mind,  cloistered  within  laboratory 
walls,  may  tliere  not  emerge  an  Instrument 
BO  revolutionary  and  deadly  that  It  will  end 
the  war  In  a  wcrk?  Suppose  the  Inventor 
happens  to  be  working,  not  on  our  aide  but 
on  the  enemy's. 

The  antidote  for  this  form  of  spine  chiller 
Is  supplied  by  a  shrewd  observer  who  re- 
marked. "Weapons  will  not  win  the  war; 
morale  will  do  It  The  side  whose  morale 
holds  up  win  be  the  victor." 

cause  and  eitect 

We  are  Inclined  to  shy  away  from  generali- 
ties like  this  We  are  compelled  In  a  hard, 
factual  era  to  avoid  daydreaming  and  to  keep 
our  eye  on  the  ball.  We  warn  ourselves  not 
to  be  diverted  by  mere  talk.  In  education 
the  liberal  arts  are  being  sacrificed  to  the 
practical  needs  of  the  hour — mathematics, 
physics,  cheml.stry.  There  may  be  a  danger 
^n  climbing  too  far  out  on  that  limb.  Per- 
hapb  It  Is  time  to  reflect  that  every  miracle 
of  applied  science  Is  a  branch  stream  flow- 
ing out  of  the  great  river  of  abstract  thinking. 

What.  then,  did  our  philosopher  mean 
when  he  said  that  morale  is  all-important  in 
war? 

Everybody  will  concede  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  physical  facts  and  mo- 
rale, but  It  U  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
catiae  from  effect.  The  sick  man's  morale 
may  sag  to  an  Irretrievable  low.  but  a  man 
may  fall  111  becau.se  he  Is  spiritually  de- 
pressed. Nor  is  it  always  true  that  a  sick 
person's  morale  Is  bad.  A  Ijedridden  Indi- 
vidual, with  no  prospects  of  ever  getting  up. 
Is  sometimes  a  model  of  serenity  and  good 
eplrlts. 

GUNS  AND  MORALE 

If  there  Is  a  relation  between  guns,  tanks, 
and  planes,  and  morale,  the  question  Is, 
Which  comes  first  ■» 

Almost  every  newspaper  contains  specu- 
lation about  the  enemy's  morale.  A  com- 
mentator tries  to  estimate  Nazi  Germany's 
strength  as  of  today.  He  s'arts  with  the  as- 
Bumpilon  that  In  the  beginning  Girmany 
had  a  maximum  of  10  000  000  men  available 
for  military  service  He  figures  losses  plus 
reserves;  youth  arriving  at  military  age. 
males  released  by  the  drafting  of  women  for 
Industry.  Ho  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
German  reserves.  If  great  In  number,  may 
be  deficient  in  quality  and  fighting  morale. 


A  specialist  writes  a  financial  column. 
His  Job  is  to  keep  investors  Informed.  He  de- 
cides that  the  bombing  of  German  cities  has 
two  results:  It  hampers  the  production  and 
distribution  of  war  supplies  In  Germany,  and 
It  also  lowers  morale.  As  to  the  former, 
the  financial  wTiter  suggests,  generals  know 
more  than  the  laymen,  but  when  It  comes  to 
morale,  nonmllltary  persons  can  perhaps 
Judge  better  than  the  military  leader. 

Are  guns  more  important  than  morale? 
Why,  then,  did  France  fall,  France  with  her 
big  army,  mobilized  behind  the  bristling 
Maglnot  line?  Conversely,  why  did  Britain 
survive  Dunkerque.  Britain  with  her  little, 
untrained  army,  her  war  production  hardly 
under  way.  her  air  forces  outnumbered,  her 
Cities  scourged  from  the  skies;  why  did 
Britain  emerge  confident  and  strong? 

COMING  BACK  AFTER  DETTJiT 

Today  every  competent  observer  believes 
Hitler  Is  doomed.    Why? 

True,  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into  the 
war  has  tipped  the  balance  of  potential  mili- 
tary strength  against  Hitler  But  'lome  of 
our  strength  Is  being  diverted  to  the  war 
against  Japan.  *f  the  Nazis  can  put  8,000.000 
In  the  field,  the  numbers  are  large  enough, 
according  to  experts,  to  fight  on  both  eastern 
and  western  fronts.  If  Germany  cannot  keep 
up  in  the  production  race,  what  is  the  rea- 
son? She  has  organized  production  across  a 
whole  continent,  and  our  tremendous  capac- 
ity Is  partly  offset  by  the  Interior  lines  and 
shorter  hauls. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  had  air  superiority  In 
TunL«la.  But  do  not  forget  that,  prior  to  Its 
victorious  advance  from  the  Eijyptlan  border, 
the  British  African  forces  had  been  defeated, 
despite  air  superiority.  What  causes  an  army 
to  come  back  after  defeat? 

Chilians  in  Germany  may  anticipate  night- 
mares of  increasing  violence.  But  the  people 
of  England  stood  up  under  terrific  punish- 
ment and  dive  bombers  could  not  drive  the 
Rtissians  out  of  the  shambles  of  Stalingrad. 
Is  It  the  degree  of  violence  showered  on  a 
populace  which  fixes  the  limit  of  human  en- 
durance or  something  less  tangible? 

NOT  DISCOUHACED  BT  DEFEATS 

The  assvimptlon  Is  that  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence between  our  morale  and  Axis  morale. 
This  calls  for  diagnosis 

First,  consider  Russia.  The  Ru.^sians  are 
fighting  for  their  homes.  Though  the  Soviet 
Government  does  not  guarantee  the  people 
of  Russia  our  prized  civil  liberties,  it  has  treed 
them  from  serfdom  and  illiteracy  and  prom- 
ises the  masses  of  people  economic  security. 
They  have  something  to  fight  for,  something 
that  belongs  to  them,  something  to  protect. 

Morale  in  the  British  Conunonwealth  and 
the  United  States,  and  in  China,  which  mod- 
els her  future  on  our  experience,  derives  from 
the  belief  that  the  Fascist  attack  on  our  way 
of  life  Is  an  Interruption  In  the  long  march 
toward  the  goal  of  a  democratic  civilization 
In  which  every  man  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  to  the  full  measure  of  his  capacity. 

One  or  two  defeats  In  war  do  not  discourage 
us  beeaiL«€,  In  progressing  toward  our  goal, 
we  have  become  used  to  frustration.  Those 
who  really  believe  In  democracy  do  not  lose 
faith  because  of  failure  to  reach  our  objectives 
overnight. 

NO    LONGER    A    MASTER    RACE 

Imperialism  and  class  snobbery  are  hardly 
consistent  with  denn)crhtlc  pretensions  But 
we  are  not  blind  to  our  shortcomings.  Thus, 
the  Atlantic  Charter  prt poses  giving  to  all 
countries,  vanquished  as  well  as  victor,  free 
access  to  the  trade  of  the  world  And  a  Tory 
Prime  Minister  In  caste-ridden  Britain  out- 
lines a  recon.struction  program  calling  for 
vast  scjcial  changes — material  security  and 
education  for  all.  a  pur^e  of  sncbbery  Here 
la  a  good  American  creed,  sometimes  resisted 
In  high  places. 


Thi.  is  the  food  which  ovu-  morale  feeds 
on.  We  are  not  drugged  by  delusions  of 
racial  superiority  It  Is  the  democratic 
method  to  learn  from  mistakes  from  defeat. 
But  a  master  race  must  never  admit  defeet; 
the  minute  It  does  so.  It  is  stripped  naked. 
It  is  no  lonjer  a  master  rate. 

Confident  hope  keeps  our  side  going:  fear 
Is  the  motive  force  in  Germany,  de.speratlon 
In  Japan. 

The  Nazis  have  propagated  the  doctrine  of 
fear,  fear  of  the  Jews,  fear  of  "capitalistic 
democracy."  fear  of  Russia.  Now.  when  their 
hierarchy  preaches  fear  of  retnbuilor.  It  is  a 
sign  of  cracking  morale 

OVER -ALL  PIcmiE  GOOD 

The  morale  of  America's  flghtlrg  forces  has 
been  tested — on  Bataan,  on  Guadalcanal,  In 
the  south  Pacific,  In  North  Africa,  on  the 
route  to  Murmansk  On  the  home  front, 
bureaucratic  blundering  troubles  us.  People 
ask  them.selvea;  Do  mistakes  Mke  this  occur 
on  the  fighting  front?  But  our  morale  holds 
up,  and  officialdom  generally  gets  back  on 
the  track.  We  were  negligent  about  rubber, 
but  we  are  now  speeding  toward  an  adequate 
rubber  supply.  We  are  getting  oil.  The 
manpower  problem  seems  on  the  way  to  solu- 
tion. We  are  learning  how  to  ration  food. 
As  the  saying  goes,  "The  over-all  picture 
looks  good." 

Need  we  worry  about  the  production  front? 

A  writer  In  the  Scientific  American  re- 
lates how  battered  warships  emerge  from  our 
navy  yards  in  a  week's  time  repaired  and 
made  more  formidable  than  ever  by  young 
engineers  with  Navy  commissions,  working 
16  hours  a  day  and  using  original  methods 
acquired  not  from  textbooks  but  from  their 
own  experience  and  ingenuity.  Cited  for 
National  honors  are  157  blue-shirt  workers, 
whose  suggestions  have  saved  thoufinds  of 
man-hours  and  tons  of  critical  materials. 

Thvis  does  our  system  Justify  lt.self.  It 
produces  ba>.ooka8. 

We  cannot  win  the  war  without  weapons, 
but  we  could  lose  It  with  an  abundance  of 
weapons.  New  defense  devices  cancel  out 
new  Instruments  of  warfare.  High  morale 
cannot  be  canceled  out.     It  will  win  the  war. 


Is  the  Nation  Facing  a  Food  Crisis? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdajj.  April  6.  r943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral A.ssembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
on  the  18th  day  of  March  and  concurred 
therein  by  the  senate  of  the  said  assem- 
bly on  the  24th  day  of  March  1943: 

House  Joint  Resolution  21 
Whereas  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  most  ex- 
treme urgency  that  our  agricultural  pnduc- 
tion  resources  be  maintained  at  a  level  which 
win  Insure  a  food  supply  adequate  to  meet 
the    extraordinary    demands    of    our    armed 

forces  and  our  civilian  pcpulatlon:  and 

Whereas    the    Imminent    food    crisis    with 

which    this   Nation    is   faced    constitutes   a 

grave  threat  to  the  Fuccessful  prosecution  of 

the  national  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  an  lmp')rt.Tnt  contributing  factor 

to  this  emergency  has  been  the  short-sighted 


sel?ctive  service  policy  which  pirmitt-cd  the 
Indiscriminate  drafting  of  essential  farm 
labor;  and 

Wbereas  unless  this  policy  is  ultcreo  im- 
mediately to  de'er  cr  exempt  farm  labor  Irom 
military  service,  we  are  faced  with  a  complete 
break-down  of  our  internal  stability  and  a 
consequent  Impairment  of  our  war  effort: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RcpresentatMCS 
of  the  Siity-ttiiid  Crncral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  {the  senate  concurring  here- 
in). That  we  respectfully  urge  the  Cougiess 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  measures 
as  will  Immediately  defer  or  exempt  from 
military  service  all  essential  farm  labor  and 
services  for  the  reasons  entimerated  In  the 
preamble  hereto:  and  be  It  further 

Rz-soliH-d,  That  copies  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Sp«»aker  of  the  Hcuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
IlllnolB.  and  to  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Selective  Service  Head- 
quarters at  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  President's  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI%T:S 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  April  4, 
1943: 

THE  PRESniENT'S  VETO 

In  vetoing  the  Bankhead  bUl.  which  orders 
that  the  hundieds  of  millions  of  dollars,  paid 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  annually  in  farm 
benefits,  shall  be  excluded  from  any  computa- 
tlo»of  parity  prices.  President  Roosevelt  has 
appealed  over  the  heads  of  the  farm  bloc 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation  He  has  bul- 
warked hL«-  appeal  with  forceful  argument 

The  President  declares  the  Bankhead  bill 
will  be  in  Itsell  a  powerful  influence  for  in- 
flation, in  that  It  will  add  more  than  $1,000,- 
000.000  to  the  country's  food  bill  by  direct 
Increase  of  prices.  But  -aore  than  that,  he 
points  cut,  it  will  start  an  Inflationary  spiral, 
by  making  It  Impossible  to  retain  the  Little 
Steel  wage  formula.  He  says  In  his  veto 
message : 

"If  by  this  bill  you  force  an  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  basic  foodstuffs  (•  •  •  an  In- 
crease which  might  swell  the  cost  of  living 
more  than  5  percent,  add  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  consumers'  food 
bill  •  •  •)  and  as  a  result  the  Natk  nal 
War  Labor  Bc.ird  lncreas*»B  wages,  no  one  can 
tell  where  increases  will  stop  or  what  those 
Increased  wages  wUl  ultimately  cost  the 
farmers  and  ail  the  people  of  the  Nation" 

And  the  President  adds.  In  all  solemnity, 
"It  (this  bill  I  will  make  the  winning  of  the 
war  more  difficult  and  gravely  imperil  our 
chances  of  wmnins  the  pex.ce  " 

In  January  President  Roosevelt  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  In  his  arinual  budget 
message  that  t837.000.000  In  agricultural  aid 
funds  be  appropriated  for  use  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  fac.iitate  the  prccram  calling 
for  a  record  output  of  farm  products.  This 
figure  was  about  the  average  for  rece:.t  years. 
At  the  time  the  mesaage  was  sent,  the  farm 
bloc  was  endeavoring  to  force  through  the 
Congress   a   new   definition   of   parity   which 


would  raise  the  Government  gviaranty  of 
prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  {pea- 
nuts, and  other  staple  crops  The  Bankhead 
bill  is  a  dinctive  that  tb.e  great  sum  being 
paid  to  the  larmers  in  special  benefits  shall 
not  be  given  any  weight  In  the  computa- 
tion of  the  new  parity  prices 

A  tew  figures  will  give  the  layman  an  Idea 
of  the  financial  betterment  that  has  been 
effected  for  our  agriculture  in  the  10  years 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  administrations. 

On  March  4.  1933,  these  prices  prevailed 
In  the  market  place: 

March  cotton 6  cents 

May  corn 23  cents 

May   wheat 47  cents 

Hogs  at  Chicago $375 

Three  years  ago.  on  March  4,  1940,  these 
were   the  prices  being  paid; 

March  cotton 10',^  cents 

May  corn 56  cents 

May  wheat _  $1,00 

Hogs  at  Chicago.. 5  75 

On  Friday,  April  2,  1943,  these  prices  were 
being   paid: 

May  cotton 20Vi  cents 

May  corn $1  01 

May   wheat 1.45 

Hogs  at  Chicago.. _  16  00 

The  prices  reveal  an  amazing  Increase  in 
Income  to  the  farmer  for  his  crops.  They 
bespeak  a  tremendotis  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  to  all  Americans  who  are  not  farmers, 
and  an  expansion  in  the  cost  of  the  war  to 
the  Government  which  all  of  tis  must  sup- 
port. They  do  not  tell  of  the  billions  which 
have  gone  from  the  taxpayers  In  the  last 
10  years  In  the  form  of  payments  to  the 
farmer  for  the  Improvement  of  his  lands 
and  the  preservation  of  his  property. 

What  action  the  Congress  -vill  take  con- 
cerning this  veto,  the  next  week  will  prob- 
ably diBCloee.  The  bill  was  passed  by  very 
large  majorities  In  the  Senate,  the  tally 
was  78  to  2.  In  the  House  It  was,  without  a 
roll  call,  149  tc^  40 

Senator  B.\nkhead'3  argument  for  his  bill 
Lb  that  parity  pncts  are  one  thing  and  farm 
benefits  are  quite  another,  and  that,  since 
they  are  independent  propositions,  neither 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  other. 
It  Is  a  plausible  argument  In  the  realm  of 
disputative  logic 

The  President  resorts  not  to  the  refine- 
ments of  dialectics  but  to  the  brutal  facts  of 
our  war  for  existence.  If  we  tail  through 
greed  on  the  home  front.  If  we  permit  in- 
flation to  destroy  our  national  economy,  we 
shall  lose  a  b  .ttle  that  no  defeat  of  Germany 
and  Japan  can  make  good.  It  might  even 
be  we  shall  lose  our  national  existence  as  a 
democracy. 


Cooperation  Versus  Compulsion 


EXTENSION  OF  REM^\RKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALU<:'P.Nl.^ 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.      J.      LEROY      JOHNSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,   in    trying   to   understand   the 

complicated  and  annoying  food  shortaee 

In  which  we  find  ourselves  one  thing 
strikes  me  as  peculiar  and  discouraging. 
The  Government  seems  to  l>e  trying  to 
solve  this  thing  by  rules  and  direct ive.s 
from  Washington.  Very  lilile  regard 
seems  to  be  paid  to  the  agencies   Stat« 


and  local,  whose  experience  and  kr^owl- 
edpe  might  be  used  to  help  solve  this 
problem. 

The  problem  in  the  last  war  was 
handled  largely  by  coopeiation  of  the 
local  governments  and  of  the  people. 
Why  not  utilize  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  handle  this  situation? 
They  could  actually  handle  the  adminis- 
trative set-up.  sueh  ai;  i.s  done  in  admin- 
istering the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Our  great  new  Governor  in  California. 
Earl  Warren,  recently  made  some  mlchty 
wise  and  convincing  commcnls  on  that 
situation.  I  am  asking  p.nmission  to 
include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  an  article 
in  the  Wa.>-liinpton  Post  yesterday  quot- 
ing our  Governor  and  I  endorse,  and 
make  part  hereof,  everything  Governor 
Warren  said.    The  article  follows: 

ViARREM,    OF   CALIFt:)RNIA.    WHOSE   ABILrXIES   AND 

Energies  A:  £  Equai  to  h  Tough  Job 
I  By    Agnes    E     Meyer) 

San  Fs.^ncisco. — San  Francisco  Is  In  more 
of  a  turmoil  than  any  other  area  I  have 
visited.  Before  the  war  the  city  was  prlraa- 
rilv  a  port,  and  such  inciu.stry  as  it  had  cdii- 
Eisted  of  small  units.  A  few  of  its  Industries 
had  as  many  as  1,000  employees,  but  most  of 
them  had  less  than  100  Now  It  Is  not  only 
the  busiest  center  on  the  west  coast  for  the 
coming  and  going  of  troops,  but  it  Is  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  our  largest  shipyards, 
employing  hundreds  of  ihoufands  of  people, 

It.s  manpower  problem  is  as  acute  as  any 
I  have  encountered,  because  the  ehlpyards 
have  become  a  magnet  for  farm  labor 
throughout  the  entire  State,  and  even  last 
year  the  agiicultural  manpower  shortage  led 
to  large  crop  lo.'ises. 

As  a  result  of  congestion.  Inadequate  hous- 
ing and  the  confusion  occa.sioned  by  the  sud- 
den embarkation  and  debarkation  of  military 
forces,  the  police  are  struggling  with  a  crime 
wave  whose  details  are  emblazoned  on  the 
front  pages  every  day. 

THE    GOVERNOR     IS    O.    K, 

III  the  midft  of  discussions  of  these  many- 
sided  problems,  of  the  uncertainly,  the  dis- 
order and  the  need  for  Immediate  action  on 
various  fronts,  my  attention  was  caught  by 
the  fact  that  many  citizens  would  heave  • 
deep  sigh  of  relief  and  remark  with  satisfac- 
tion : 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  we  have  a  good  Gov- 
ernor now." 

Some  of  them  were  reasstired  because  he 
had  just  called  a  special  session  to  tackle  the 
farm-labor  shortage.  Some  thought  that  his 
greatest  contribution  consisted  In  a  coura- 
geous attitude  toward  the  problem  of  old- 
age  pensions,  which  has  haunted  California 
ever  since  Mr  Tcwnteud  and  the  Ham-and- 
Eggers  got  underway  Most  of  the  people 
who  mentloneu  him  put  their  trtist  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  honest,  able,  and  unafraid. 

These  tributes,  coming  from  many  differ- 
ent types  of  citizens  at  a  moment  of  cuch 
real  distress,  arctised  my  curiosity.  It  seemed 
eminently  worth  while  to  study  a  man  who 
could  gain  such  general  confidence  at  a 
moment  when  our  governmental  ieaderihip 
Is    being   severely    criticized. 

VlSrrS    THE   CCVIXNOR 

Through  the  Intercefcfclcn  cf  a  mutual 
fnt-nd.  I  arranged  to  vL'^lt  the  Governor  In 
h:s  offices  at  the  Capitol  the  fcllcwlng  day. 
Earl  Warren  is  well  known,  not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia but  throughout  the  West.  But  being 
an  easterner.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
review  his  history  while  taking  the  8-hour 
ferry  and  train  ride  from  San  frstncieco  to 
Sacramento. 


mcniaior  iries  lo  esiimaie  iNazi  uermany  s 
strength  as  ol  today.  He  s'arts  with  the  as- 
•umptlon  that  In  the  be>;lnninK  Gt  rmany 
had  a  maximum  of  10  000  000  men  available 
for  military  service.  He  flgurea  losses  plus 
reserves;  youth  arriving  at  military  age, 
males  released  t;  the  drafting  of  women  for 
Industry.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
German  reserves.  I'  great  In  number,  may 
be  delicient  in  quality  and  fighting  morale. 


we  are  not  blind  to  our  shortcomings.  Thus, 
the  Atlantic  Charter  pre  poses  giving  to  all 
countrie.';.  vanquished  as  well  as  victor,  free 
arcess  to  the  trade  of  the  world  And  a  Tory 
Prime  Minister  In  caste-ridden  Britain  out- 
lines a  reconstruction  program  calling  for 
vast  social  changes — material  security  and 
fducation  for  all.  a  purge  of  snobbery  Here 
Is  a  good  American  creed,  sometlmea  resisted 
la  high  places. 


tion  resources  be  maintained  at  a  level  which 
win  Insure  a  food  supply  adequate  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  demands  of  our  armed 
forces  and  our  civilian  population;  and 

Whereas  the  Imminent  food  crisis  with 
which  this  Nation  is  faced  constitutes  a 
grave  threat  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  national  war  effort:  and 

Whereas  an  Important  contributing  factor 
to  this  emergency  has  been  the  short-sighted 


m  January  fresment  Kooseveii  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  In  his  annual  budget 
message  that  J837.OO0.0O0  In  agricultural  aid 
Junds  be  appropriated  for  use  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  facilitate  the  prccram  calling 
lor  a  record  output  nf  farm  products.  This 
figure  was  about  the  average  for  recent  years. 
At,  the  time  the  message  was  sent,  the  farm 
bloc  was  endeavoring  to  force  through  the 
Congress  a  new  definition   of   parity  which 


Speak*  r.  in  tryine  to  unc.er.stand  the 
complicated  and  annoying  food  shortace 

In  which  we  find  oiirFPlvcs  one  thing 
strikes  me  as  peculiar  and  discouraging. 
The  G')vernment  seems  to  Ije  trying  to 
solve  this  thing  by  rules  and  direct ive.s 
from  Washington.  Very  lillle  regard 
seem.s  to  be  paid  to  the  agencies   Stat« 


inrougn  vn?  iniercesfciuii  ui  b  iiiuiuai 
friend,  I  arranged  to  vl5lt  the  Governor  In 
h-.s  offices  at  the  Capitol  the  follcwlng  day. 
Earl  Warren  Is  well  known,  not  only  In  Cali- 
fornia but  throughout  the  West.  But  being 
an  easterner.  It  was  neceseary  for  me  to 
review  his  history  while  taking  the  8-hour 
fe.Tv  end  train  ride  from  San  Franciaco  to 
aacramento. 


f^t^m^i, 


AKmO 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  liECOKD 


Perhaps  because  of  his  experience  In  the 
last  World  War.  he  had  a  vivid  awareness  of 
the  coming  world  conflict.  He  appreciated 
California's  dangerous  position.  In  cape  of  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Jnpan. 
and  as  early  as  Aii^'iist  1940  he  went  to 
Washington  to  help  draft  rtcommendations 
tor  State  and  local  councils  of  defen^e. 

STATE    WAS   READY 

His  analysts  of  the  war  situation  resulted 
!n  a  meeting  of  the  peace  offlcers  of  the  Stale 
In  January  1941  to  complete  the  State-wide 
framework  for  safeguarding  tht  lives  and 
-property  of  the  people  on  the  west  coast 
m  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

As  a  result,  California  set  up  a  broad 
civilian  defense  system  long  before-  Pearl 
Harbor,  upon  which  the  State  could  build 
when  the  declaration  of  war  placed  the 
whole  west  coast  In  Jeopardy. 

The  reputation  which  this  achievement 
gave  him  ns  a  farsightcd.  practical  and 
capable  public  servant,  his  excellent  record 
B.s  attorney  general,  and  his  personal  popu- 
larity made  him  an  obvious  candidate  for 
the  governorship  In  opposition  to  an  in- 
cumbent who  seemed  at  the  time  fairly  cer- 
tain of  reelection. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Later  on.  when  I  was  talking  to  him 
about  his  campaign,  he  Said  of  this  State- 
wide effort: 

"I  took  the  position  that  1  didn't  want  to 
be  Governor  and  represent  any  class  or  group. 
I  wanted  to  be  Governor  of  all  California. 
I  covered  the  shipyards  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try dl.<?trlct.s.  Of  course,  you  cant  really 
cover  California.  Its  too  big.  But  I  cov- 
ered a  lot  of  it  and  I  enjoyed  every  moment 
of  It.  It  was  a  fine  experience.  1  don't 
like  campaigning,  but  when  I'm  In  It,  I  go 
like  hell.  When  you're  in  a  race,  youd  better 
run.  I  had  to  get  Democratic  votes  to  win. 
I  conducted  a  nonpartisan  campaign  and 
I  am  determined  to  give  the  State  a  non- 
partisan administration  A  lot  of  my  Re- 
publican friends  thought  It  shouldn't  be 
done  that  way.  and  others  thought  It  was  a 
pfise.  but  I  was  sincerely  convinced  that 
this  was  no  time  for  petty  partisanship." 

•  •  •  •  • 

His  nonpartisan  bent  has  been  demon- 
strated since  his  election  by  the  fact  that 
his  cabinet  was  appointed  for  merit,  regard- 
less of  politics,  and  has  a  large  Democratic 
representation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A    LIKING   FOB   PEOPI E 

When  I  entered  the  Governor's  office  I 
saw  a  square-shouldered,  gray-haired  man, 
somewhat  Scandinavian  In  type,  apparently 
of  great  physical  utrength  and  good  health, 
with  friendly  gray  eyes  that  betray  an  in- 
terest In  people  and  a  real  liking  for  them. 

Food  Is  a  problem  that  Is  uppermast  In 
every  Caltfornlans  mind,  and  as  I  knew  th.it 
the  Governor  had  called  a  special  session  to 
pass  a  bill  to  create  a  farm  labor  council  to 
make  plana  to  meet  the  agricultural  \i\hoT 
shortage,  we  pUinged  at  once  Into  a  dlscus- 
•Icn  of  thl.i  nll-lmportnnt  problem. 

"The  food  situation  In  California  Is  very, 
very  critical."  said  the  Governor. 

"We  believe  that  unless  the  situation  Is 
remedied,  and  remedied  quickly,  we  shall  not 
only  not  be  able  to  make  our  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  but  we  shall  have  a  food 
aliortage  in  California  It.'telf.  This  Is  due 
mostly  to  Federal  bureaucratic  misunder- 
standing of  our  farming  needs  In  California 
and  total  disregard  of  the  farm-labor  prob- 
lem in  the  administration  of  the  selective 
service. 

"COSTS  IGNORED 

"The  price  control  we  have  had  here  has 
In  some  respects  totally  ignored  the  cost  of 
production  and  has  also  been  unsympathetic 
to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 


"For  Instance,  the  authorities  put  a  maxi- 
mum price  on  a  commodity,  but  put  no  con- 
trols whatsoever  on  the  elements  that  make 
up  the  cost  of  that  commodity.  As  a  result, 
the  f.irmer  Is  going  bankrupt. 

"But  that  Is  only  half  the  story,  for  the 
farmer's  b.tnkruptcy  means  that  land  goes 
out  of  production  and  supply  Is  curtailed. 
There  Is  danger  that  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  acres  will  not  be  planted  this  year  because 
the  Government  Is  plvlng  the  farmer  no  as- 
surance that  he  can  get  adequate  manpower 
to  take  care  of  his  crops,  nor  that  anv  at- 
tempt Will  be  made  by  price  fixing  to  pre- 
vent him  from  going  bankrupt. 

"As  things  are  now,  the  farmer  L  a  lot 
better  off  not  to  plant  Tlic  farmer  is  patri- 
otic and  hates  to  see  his  lund  unnroductive. 
He  wants  to  pioduce  as  much  as  he  can.  but 
he  has  absolutely  no  feeling  of  security." 

The  Governor  then  explained  to  me  that 
a  special  session  had  been  called  for  the 
passage  of  'he  California  Food  and  Fioer  Pro- 
duction Act  because  any  new  department  of 
government  set  up  at  the  regular  session  can 
go  into  effect  only  alter  90  days,  whereas  in 
a  special  session  It  becomes  law  Immedlatelv; 
and  speed  in  this  case  is  essential.  Tlie  act 
provides  $1,500,000  to  procure  labor^houslng 
and  supplies  needed  to  save  the  crops  of 
California  through  the  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral. State   and  private  agencies 

It  Is  an  em-Tgency  measure  designed  to 
make  full  use  of  all  farm  labor  and  farm 
production  facilities  and  to  mobilize  addi- 
tional workers 

It  sets  up  a  farm  labor  council  of  seven 
men.  to  be  appointed  b:  the  Governor,  from 
each  of  the  main  branches  of  the  State's 
agricultural  Industry.  There  Is  an  advisory 
council  of  nine  nonvoting  members. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Governor  said  to  me  that  the  act  was 
conceived  because  o'  a  lack  of  coordinated 
planning  In  Washington. 

"If  the  Federal  Government  wants  to 
help. "  he  added,  "we  will  go  along  100  per- 
cent. But  If  not,  we  must  help  ourselves. 
We  are  not  going  to  die  on  the  vine  If  we 
can  help  It" 

The  Governor  then  explained  in  .some  de- 
tail California's  agricultural  Importance  to 
the  Nation  and  summed  It  up  with  the 
words:  "We  are  probably  the  greatest  single 
employer  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  whole 
country  " 

GOES  ON  ITS  OWN 

Last  year  at  thU  time  California  had  a 
shortage  of  50,000  men.  but  by  August  of 
this  year  the  shortage  Is  estimated  at  125.- 
000.  La.st  fall  California  had  iilrrady  thought 
out  a  plan  for  harvesting  its  crops  and  M-nt 
Charles  C.  Teague  to  Washington  to  explain 
It  to  Manpower  Commissioner  MrNutt. 

Aft(  r  wrek."!  of  discussion.  California's  plan 
to  h.indlo  its  manpower  shDrtnge  was  de- 
clared satisfactory,  but  before  Mr  Tengtie 
cuuki  get  home,  the  problem  wa.s  turned  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  had  no 
machinery  for  the  Job. 

It  was  then  that  California  started  on  lt« 
own  prognun.  realizing  that  it  could  not  de- 
pend on  W.ashington.  Although  it  is  late  In 
the  eeu.^on,  Califoniia  is  determined  to  do  Its 
best  through  the  help  of  town  clubs,  local 
volunteers,  and  the  efficient  movement  of 
workers  to  meet  the  Increased  Government 
production  quotas. 

"I  want  California  to  be  Just  as  helpful 
to  this  administration  In  the  war  effort  as 
It  can  be."  said  Governor  Warren.  "There  is 
nothing  In  life  Just  now  except  winning  the 
war.  and  food  is  a  very  fundamental  part  of 
the  battle.  We  have  to  take  every  problem 
by  its  four  corners  and  decide  It  on  Its  merits, 
regardless  of  politics.  As  far  as  the  wartime 
administration  of  our  State  is  concerned, 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  partisan  l£sue. 


DANGm  TO  STATES 

"At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  get  the  most  efficient 
support  from  States  that  have  pride  .n  their 
own  situations.  States  that  have  not  only  the 
power,  but  the  will  to  take  care  of  their  own 
problems. 

"There  is  great  danger  at  present  of  sub- 
ordinating the  State  and  local  governmenta 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  won't  be  sufficient  virility 
left  In  local  governments  to  give  the  Federal 
Goverjiment  the  support  that  It  must  have 
to  win  the  war. 

"I  believe  that  every  State  Jurisdiction 
should  have  an  Independent  program,  not  In 
opposition  to  the  Federal  program  but  in 
order  to  remain  self-reliant  and  In  a  posuion 
to  do  Its  best  for  Its  own  i>eople  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

LITTLE   ENTHUSIASM 

'Tliere  have  been  many  Instances  of  bu- 
reaucratic decisions  that  Ignore  the  condi- 
tions of  our  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  man- 
power problems.  In  this  war  and  in  all 
crises  that  our  country  has  been  through, 
there  has  been  better  compliance  with  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  when  the 
people  were  Informed  of  the  true  fact*  of 
their  situation  and  asked  to  develop  a  solu- 
tion from  the  grass  roots,  than  when  th.y 
have  had  a  program  Imposed  upon  them. 
Tlie  country  must  become  conscious  of  that 
fact  and  act  accordingly  If  we  are  to  have 
the  enthusiastic  response  of  the  people  from 
all  over  the  country  that  Is  needed  to  win 
the  war. 

"There  Isn't  that  enthusiastic  response 
now,  because  we  have  not  given  full  recogni- 
tion to  that  principle.  The  people  want  to 
do  far  more  than  they  have  been  permitted  to 
do.  There  Is  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  when- 
ever the  people  are  made  to  see  and  accept 
a  necessity  and  are  given  a  part  in  working 
out  the  problems. 

"There  Is  danger  In  this  national  crisis  of 
making   a  fetish  of  centralized   p<)wer. 

"If  we  succumb  to  this  temptation.  It  will 
be  because  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  but  two  ways  of  getting  the 
compliance  of  j^eople  with  governmental 
necessity.  One  Is  through  the  com,pul.«lon 
of  total!tarlanL«m.  The  other  Is  through 
the  voluntarism  of  democracy.  There  Is  no 
half  way  about  it.  Tliere  cant  be  any  mix- 
ture of  the  two  things  because  they  are 
diametrically  opposed,  one  to  the  other  In 
one.  power  flows  from  the  top,  in  the  other. 
It  springs  from  the  bottom.  The  war  effcrt 
must  be  organized  to  bring  out  the  best 
there  Is  In  us  on  a  voluntary  basis  or  we  must 
be  ruled  by  compulsion. 

"I  think  most  Americans  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  true  efficiency  in  democracy, 
war  or  no  war.  stenv  from  the  contributions 
made  voluntarily  by  individuals  m  their 
home  communities.  Whenever  centrall/a- 
tton  gets  beyond  an  outline  of  guidance  and 
Infringes  too  much  on  local  Initiative,  you 
are  bound  to  gel  a  reaction. 

WILSON'S    APPEAL 

"I  am  not  *  •  only  of  the  trendt.  In 

our  Federal  G<  ut,  because  we  find  the 

same  thing  in  State  government.  There, 
too,  we  have  to  look  out  for  the  tendency  to 
take  responsibility  away  from  the  people. 

"I  think  It's  a  good  thing  to  remember 
that  during  the  last  war  Woodrow  Wilson 
asked  for  'the  spontaneous  cfxiperatlon  of  a 
free  people.'  He  made  this  call  at  a  time  when 
he  was  being  besieged  to  tack  measures  call- 
ing for  regimentation  He  knew  that  men 
In  every  community  would  make  greater  and 
more  willing  sacrifices  II  called  upon  to  co- 
operate in  something  which  they  under- 
stood and  In  which  they  had  confidence;  he 
wanted  the  kind  of  civilian  morale  which 
comes  only  from  men  and  women  working 
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sther  in  their  local  communities  for  the 
common  go<">d. 

"The  challenge  today  is  whether  we  sh.all 
be  permitted  to  do  things  voluntarily  under 
national  policy  and  guidance,  or  whether 
our  leadership  for  reasons  of  expediency  will 
use  ever-lncreasinj;  compulsion  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  war  pnjgram. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  would  do 
more  to  Increase  people's  fuith  in  democracy 
than  to  achieve  victory  In  this  war  through 
voluntary  methods." 

•  •  •  •  • 

HLS   POST-WAR   IDL^S 

I  a.sked  the  Governor  •  •  *  what  his 
thoughts  are  about  our  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion, and  esperlBlly  what  plan*  he  has  in  mind 
for  the  difficult  period  that  the  country  must 
face  immediately  after  the  war 

He  plunged  Into  the  subject  without  hesi- 
tation Evidently  he  had  already  given  it 
much  of  his  attention 

"Our  war  Industry  at  the  present  time  is 
Brtificial  A  very  large  percentage  of  it  has 
come  to  u.";  not  becatise  we  have  succes.^fully 
competed  for  it  with  other  Indtistrlal  centers 
but  becau.*^  the  Federal  Government  has 
placed  tt  here. 

"When  the  war  Is  over  and  the  old  factors 
of  competition  work  again,  we  s-hall  have  to 
stand  on  our  own  feet  to  retain  these  great 
industries  Above  all  things,  we  shall  have  to 
expand  the  u.**  of  our  own  raw  materials,  of 
which  we  have  an  abundance.  We  are  now 
manufacturing  steel  and  also  have  aluminum 
plants.  ALSO  we  can  make  plastics  from  our 
forests  to  take  the  place  of  mttiils.  We  have 
potential  resources  of  hydroelectric  power 
that  are  still  waiting  for  development.  In 
fact,  we  could  almost  make  ourselves  inde- 
pendent as  a  Stale  In  the  past  we  have  never 
properly  exploited  these  resources,  but  If  we 
are  going  to  continue  our  Industries,  we  shall 
have  to  develop  every  one  of  them. 

CONSWER  THE  SHOCK 

"We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  California 
will  be  the  demobilization  point  for  many 
men  from  the  Pacific  war  area  Many  will 
want  to  stay  here,  and  If  Industry  is  tem- 
porarily curtailed,  we  mu^t  find  means  to  take 
up  the  Black  without  using  the  dole.  I  want 
to  set  aside  fund.'^  to  build  highways  and  nec- 
essary public  buildings  and  also  for  the  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  resource*  By  tiiebe 
means  we  will  lake  up  much  of  that  slack. 

"The  Stale  will  hi  ve  apprfjximately  WO,- 
000  000  of  surplus  by  July  1,  and  cur  estimates 
of  income  show  that  by  July  1945  we  shall 
have  an  estimated  surplus  of  $228,000,000 
This  money  comes  from  the  sales  tax.  the 
U5e  tax,  the  income  tax,  and  the  franchise 
tax.  E\ery  sale  of  every  article  In  Indu.-^try 
except  food  has  a  3  percent  utle.s  tax.  The 
use  tax  is  levied  on  things  brought  Into  the 
State  In  addition  to  the  Income  tax,  we 
have  a  bank  and  corporate  franchise  tax. 
From  thewe  vnrlous  proceeds  It  Is  anticipated 
that  «e  shall  be  able  to  save  the  sum  I  men- 
tioned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"XWCOMl    WUX   D«OP 

"The  time  will  come  when  Income  drops 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  meet  a  loss  of  rev- 
enue. If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  extrava- 
gant now  we  should  then  be  doubl"  cursed 
by  the  extravagant  habits  we  have  built  up. 
Anyone  who  has  experience  with  government 
knows  that  if  you  commit  yourself  to  a 
6pendin!»  policy,  this  habit  Is  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  to  overcome.  For  when  you  try 
to  get  rid  of  new  agencies,  you  find  yi  u  have 
to  set  up  three  additional  one*  to  take  their 
place. 

"We  must  conwjlldate  our  gains  In  Cali- 
fornia and  go  forward  to  build  a  great  peace- 
time indu-triul  empire  to  supplement  our 
agricultural  assets. 

"The  same  natural  advantages  which  at- 
tracled    the    war    industries — raw    materials 


close  at  hand  In  abundance,  a  huge  oil  and 
hydroelectric  power  supply,  ideal  climatic 
conditions,  rail-,  truck-,  nr.d  water-trani,por- 
tation  facilities — Will  build  a  new  Californi.'i 
when  the  «-ar  Is  over  that  will  transcend  any- 
thing we  have  ever  known,  If  we  are  alert  to 
the  opportunity. 

"Inuustrial  expansion  can  be  a  major  fac- 
tor In  solving  our  post-war  work  problems. 
This  transition,  however,  can  only  be  accom- 
plished If  labor,  management,  and  govern- 
ment all  cooperate  wholeheartedly  In  bring- 
ing it  about.  During  recent  months  we  have 
re-sponded  to  President  Roosevelt's  appeal 
for  uninterrupted  production — and  relations 
between  workers  and  employers  have  been 
vastly  Improved.  We  have  brushed  aside  old 
animosities  and  niisunderslandings,  we  have 
begun  to  put  America  first  and  personal  ad- 
vantage second.  With  the  realities  of  war 
crowding  upon  us.  I  believe  we  have  all  be^un 
to  have  a  new  appreciation  of  the  comrade- 
ship of    'Ur  American  democracy." 


Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Alien 
Registration  Act  To  Conform  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FiSH 

OF    .'.'EW    VnHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  text  of  a 
bill  I  have  introduced  in  the  House  to 
amend  title  I,  sections  1,  3.  and  5.  of  the 
Alien  Rem.st ration  Act  of  June  28.  1940 — 
sections  9  and  11,  liile  18,  United  SLalos 
Code — and  outlining  the  objectives 
sought  through  .-^u^h  amendments: 
H   R   2352 

A  bill  to  amend  title  I.  sections  1,  3.  and  5, 
of  the  Alien  Registration  Act,  1940  (U.  8.  C, 
title  18,  sees.  9  and  11) 

Br  tt  enacted,  etc  ,  That  title  I,  sections  1, 
8,  and  6  of  the  Allen  Registration  Act.  1940 
(U.  3  C,  title  18.  ,<<ecjB,  9  and  11)  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Title  I 

"SxmoN  1.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  with  Intent  to  undermine  and  Impair 
the  loyalty,  morale,  or  dlACipline  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  futccs  of  the  United  States-- 

"(1)  to  make  direct  personal  contact  with 
end  advU-e,  course],  and  urge  snld  armed 
forces  to  become  rebellious,  mutinous,  or  dis- 
loyal to  the  United  States,  or  Insubordinate 
to  their  officers:  or 

"i2»  to  distribute  among  the  armed  forces 
any  written  or  printed  matter  which  advises, 
counsels,  or  urgea  dl-'^loyiiliy,  mutiny,  or  re- 
fusal of  duty  by  members  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  cf  this  section,  the 
term  'military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States'  Includes  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  in  section  1  of  the  National 
Defense  Act  cf  June  3,  1916.  as  amended  (48 
Stal.  153;  U.  S.  C.  title  10,  sec.  2|,  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Naval  Reserve, 
and  Marine  Corps  Rcseive  of  the  United 
States;  and.  when  any  merchant  vessel  is 
commissioned  in  the  Navy  or  is  in  the  service 
of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  includes  the  master, 
officers,  and  crew  of  such  vessel. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
for  conspiracy  to  violate  the  provisions  of  ihi^ 


act  unless  the  Indictment  alleges  end  de- 
scribes every  es.>^entidl  fact  coiinected  with 
the  alleged  crime  as  to  time,  place,  partici- 
pants, and  circumstances,  and  alleges  and 
describes  a  criminal  overt  act  on  the  part  of 
each  of  the  alleged  omsplrators.  showing 
direct  contact  with  the  military  or  naval 
forces. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  convicted  under 
the  provisions  cf  this  act  except  alter  proof 
In  court  both  of  the  conspiracy  and  of  the 
criminality  of  the  particular  overt  act  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  snld  defendant 

"(c)  No  person  may  be  tried  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  in  any  State  or  district 
other  than  where  the  criminal  overt  act  la 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  as  provided 
in  amendment  VI  of  the  Bill  cf  Rights,  and 
In  article  III,  section  2.  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

"Src.  5  (a.)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
of  the  provision*  of  this  title  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $600 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

"(b)  If  said  vio.ation  or  violatlona  shall 
ha*e  resulted  in  the  desertion  or  rebellion  of 
two  or  more  persons,  the  offender  shall  be  Im- 
pri-soned  not  to  exceed  10  years  or  be  fined 
not-to  exceed  "tsroOO.  or  both  Intent  of  the 
alleged  ofTender  ii-  to  be  determined  not  by 
Inference  but  by  direct  words  and  action 

"<ci  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  deny  or  abridge  to  any 
edtor.  writer,  or  public  speaker  the  right  of 
free  political  discourse  and  dtscu-sslon.  guar- 
anteed to  all  American  citizens  by  article  I 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"(dl  No  person  convicted  of  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall,  dur- 
ing the  5  years  next  following  his  conviction, 
be  eligible  for  employment  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  department  or  agency  there- 
of (including  any  corporation  the  ttock  of 
which  Is  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States) . 

"(e)  Ptirpo!>e  and  banc  principle.  The  pur- 
pose of  tlie  previsions  ol  thi*  title  is  solely 
to  protect  the  armed  forces  from  unpatriotic 
and  subversive  agitation,  and  to  guard  free 
speech.  It  Is  not  meant  to  deprive  soldiers 
and  sailors  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  from  a  free  exerrise  of  frpeerh.  or  from 
hearing  and  reading  legitimate  political  dls- 
cus-slons  and  criticisms  of  men  and  measures, 
which  Is  the  only  way  a  republic  has  of 
eliminating  evils  in  administration  and  thus 
of  surviving  internally  One  may  ^peak  freely 
to  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  they  must  not  be 
advised  to  mutiny. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  title  are  retro- 
active to  December  8,  1941." 

Ml.  Speaker,  the  provLsion.«<  covered 
under  the  Ahen  Registration  Act  ol  1940 
were  suggested  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Dirpartments  as  far  back  as  1935.  and 
were  considcied  by  previous  Congrcs.ses. 
The  Seventy-hjurlh  Congress  reject<*d 
the  bill,  holding  that  it  wa.s  not  necessary 
during  p<'aeetirnf  find  that  jKThaps  the 
wording  suggested  might  Interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  be  held  to  be 
uncon.stttutional. 

In  1939.  the  Navy  Department  urged 
the  pa.:.sage  of  some  such  legislation, 
contending  that  the  need  had  "crown  to 
the  acute  stage"  during  the  intervening 
years.  The  arguments  advanced  by 
Lifutenant  Nunn.  representing  the  Navy, 
were  that  additional  authority  was  re- 
quired to  deal  With  Communist  activities 
among  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Navy,  ba.sing  his  case  largely  on  quota- 
tions showing  that  Communist  agitators 
had  been  caught  distributing  circuJars 
describing  in  part  an  alleged  mutiny  in 
the  Bnli.sh  Navy  and  characterized  as 
suggesliny  tl;at  members  ol  ihe  United 
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and  total  disregard  of  the  farm-labor  prob- 
lem in  the  administration  of  the  selective 
service. 

"costs  ignored 
"The  price  control  we  have  had  here  has 
In  some  respects  totally  Ignored  the  cost  of 
production  and  has  also  been  unsympathetic 
to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 
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it  can  be,"  said  Governor  Warren.  "There  is 
nothing  in  life  Just  now  except  winning  the 
war.  and  food  is  a  very  fundamental  part  of 
the  battle.  We  have  to  take  every  problem 
by  Its  four  corners  and  decide  it  on  its  merits, 
regardless  of  politics.  As  far  as  the  wartime 
administration  of  our  State  is  concerned, 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  partisan  Usue. 


ijcc  |jcu|;jc.  ne  maae  mis  can  ai  a  lime  wnon 
he  was  being  besieged  to  back  measures  call- 
ing for  regimentation  He  knew  that  men 
In  every-  community  would  make  greater  and 
more  willing  sacrifice^  if  called  upon  to  co- 
operate In  something  which  they  under- 
stood and  In  which  they  had  confidence:  he 
wanted  the  kind  of  civilian  morale  which 
comes  only  from  men  and  women  working 


to  get  rid  of  new  agencies,  you  find  yi;u  have 
to  set  up  three  additional  one£  to  take  their 
place. 

"We  must  cons»)lidate  our  gains  in  Cali- 
fornia and  go  forward  to  build  a  great  peace- 
time industrial  empire  to  supplement  oxir 
agricultural  assets. 

"The  same  natural  advantages  which  at- 
tracted   the    war    industries — raw    materials 


i.;i.';ciisc  n<~{.  <ji  juiic  o,  ivio,  as  aiiiciiucu  <  to 
Stat.  153;  U.  S.  C,  title  10.  sec.  2l.  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard.  Naval  Reserve, 
aiid  Marine  Corps  Rcse.ve  of  the  United 
States:  and.  when  any  merchant  vessel  Is 
commissioned  in  the  Navy  or  Is  in  the  service 
of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  includes  the  master, 
officers,  and  crew  of  such  vessel. 

"Sec.  3.   (a)   No  person  shall  be  convicted 
fcr  conspiracy  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this 


quired  to  deal  v.iih  Communi-si  activities 
among  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Navy,  ba.sing  his  case  larpeiy  on  quota- 
tion.s  showing  that  Communist  agitators 
had  been  caught  dis-Lribuiing  cncuJars 
describing  in  part  an  alleged  mutiny  in 
the  British  Navy  and  characterized  as 
suggesting  tliat  members  ol  ihc  United 
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states  Navy  do  likewi.sc.  This  was  in 
1936.  prior  to  the  Gorman  invai^ion  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thus  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  behalf  of 
the  pa.ssape  of  this  bill,  which  is  typified 
by  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  Navy, 
shows  clearly  that  the  intent  and  neces- 
sity for  such  lepi-slation  was  due  to  Com- 
munist activities  inciting  to  mutiny  and 
leading  to  the  Communist  plan  of  revolu- 
tion, advocated  by  the  Communist  Inter- 
national and  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
munist  Party  of  the  United  States  and  ' 
its  affiliated  groups.  , 

In  a  report  I  submitted  to  the  House  ] 
of  Representatives,  on  January  17.  1931. 
as  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  i 
to  Investigate  Communist  Activities  in 
the  United  States — Report  No.  2290. 
Seventy-first  Congress— it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  effective  method 
of  dealing  with  such  activities,  and  the 
committee  then  recommended: 

1  Enlarging  the  authority  of  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  purpoire  of  investigating  and 
keeping  in  con.sttint  touch  with  the  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  and  activities  of  the 
Communists  In  the  United  States,  and  to 
provide  for  additional  appropriations  for 
skilled  agents  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
investigating  and  preparing  reports  on  the 
personnel  of  all  entities,  groups.  Individuals, 
who  teach  or  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence. 

The  committee  also  recommended  the 
strengthening  of  our  immigration  laws 
against  the  admission  and  naturaliza- 
tion of  aliens  known  to  be  affiliated  with 
international  communism,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  legislation  to  bar  all  newspapers, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  so 
forth,  advocating  revolutionary  com- 
munism from  the  United  States  mails 
and  from  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  section  2  of  the  Alien  Registration 
Act  of  1940.  which  is  left  intact  under 
the  bill  I  liave  Just  introduced,  the  Con- 
press  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  was  intended  to  carry  out 
the  recommendatioiis  made  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  other  witnesses  appearing 
at  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  holding 
that— 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  (11  to 
knowingly  or  willfully  advocate,  abet,  advise, 
or  teach  the  duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or 
propriety  of  overthrowing  or  destroying  any 
government  In  the  United  States  by  force 
or  violence,  or  by  the  assassination  of  any 
ofllcer  of  any  such  government;  (2)  with  the 
intent  to  cause  the  overthrow  or  dei^tructlon 
of  any  government  In  the  United  States,  to 
print,  publish,  ed.t,  issue,  circulate,  sell,  dis- 
tribute, or  publicly  display  any  written  cr 
printed  matter  advocating,  advising,  or  teach- 
ing the  duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or  pro- 
priety of  overthrowing  or  destroying  any  gov- 
ernment 111  the  United  States  by  force  or 
violence. 

And  so  forth.  Thus  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  is  clearly  set  forth,  based  on 
the  e\  iti»>nee  brought  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  there  would  be  few,  if  any.  Members 
of  Consress  who  would  not  favor  lepisla- 
"tion  advanced  f'U"  this  specific  purpose. 
On  that  bus:  ^  I  am  sure  there  was  much 


support  c;ained  for  the  bill,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  legi:slation  was  readily 
admitted. 

However,  the  bill  as  finally  passed  by 
the  House,  particularly  the  sections  here- 
in suc;sested  for  amendment,  was  so 
loosely  drawn  that  it  has  provided  a 
basis  for  prosecution  of  anyone  who  in 
any  way  has  criticized  or  differed  with 
any  official  of  the  administration  or  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  The  act 
has  been  utilized  by  various  United 
States  attorneys  throughout  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, as  their  sole  prerogative  of  de- 
termining who  shall  and  who  shall  not 
be  prosecuted. 

In  addition  some  of  the  Federal  judges, 
at  least  prior  to  the  famous  statement 
made  recently  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  have  apparently 
gained  the  idea  thai  they  have  merely 
become  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice instead  of  being  a  part  of  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States,  in  all  prob- 
ability due  to  the  loose  wording  and  iin- 
plied  powers  deduced  by  the  a.ssistants 
to  the  Attorney  General  under  the  Alien 
Registration  Act.  As  long  as  such  condi- 
tions exist,  no  American  citizen  will  have 
full  protection  of  the  law  and  the  courts 
in  obtaining  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

Pi-of.  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  Langdcll 
professor  at  law  at  Hai-vard  University, 
in  his  famous  book.  Free  Speech  in  the 
United  States,  declared: 

Not  for  the  sake  of  the  radicals,  but  for 
our  own  sake,  should  we  oppose  this  unprece- 
dented legi.slatlon.  whose  enforcement  let 
loose  a  liorde  of  spies  and  Informers,  official 
and  unofficial,  swarming  Into  our  private  life, 
stirring  up  suspicion  without  end.  making 
all  attack.s  on  government  either  impotent 
cr  un.safe. 

There  Is  a  grave  danger^ 
Continued  Professor  Chafee — 
that  section  1.  although  enacted  to  pro- 
tect soldiers  and  sailors,  will  be  used  in  times 
of  excitement  to  suppress  the  discussion  of 
public  affairs  among  civilians.  (P.  440  to 
467  of  Free  Speech  in  the  United  States  ) 

The  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
upheld  the  Department  of  Justice  in  its 
blanket  indictments  against  certain  cit- 
izen.s  and  organizations  for  the  mere 
printing  and  distribution  of  literature 
criticizing  the  New  Deal  administration. 
and  or  advocating  that  America  stay  out 
of  foreign  wars.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  show  that  there  was  cter  any  intent 
to  influence  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  to  sedition  or  insurrection,  nor 
was  there  any  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  such  attempts  were  made. 

These  indictments — without  in  any 
way  coming  within  the  intent  and  provi- 
sion of  the  Alien  Registration  Act  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congres^s — do.  in  effect,  deprive 
each  and  every  person  so  indicted  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution. 

To  correct  these  abtises.  the  amend- 
ments referred  to  above  have  been  intro- 
duced. Under  title  I.  section  1.  if  these 
amendments  are  adopted,  it  will  be  nec- 
e.^ary  to  prove  definite  contact  with  the 
armed  forces,  with  the  intent  to  under- 
mine and  impair  the  loyalty,  morale  or 


discipline  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  instead  of  permit- 
ting the  Department  of  Justice  to  infer 
that  such  was  the  intent  without  produc- 
ing any  evidence  to  show  that  an  un- 
patriotic act  was  committed.  Also,  it  is 
provided  that  any  literature  distiibuted 
to  the  armed  forces  must,  in  fact,  en- 
courage mutiny  or  in.subordination. 

Under  section  3  the  act  is  amended  so 
that  in  conspiracy  charges  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  must  show  "every  es.sen- 
tial  detail  of  the  alleged  crime  as  to  time, 
place,  participants,  and  circumstances." 
and  show  conclusively  a  criminal  overt 
act  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  alleged 
conspirators,  and  contact  with  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces.  Under  the  exist- 
ing indictments  only  general  charges 
were  made,  with  no  specific  instances  of 
criminality  and  no  evidence  of  individual 
Violations  being  alleged.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  courts  have  previotisly  held 
that  details  must  be  subniitted  in  the 
indictments,  no  particulars  were  set 
forth,  and  this  section  would  make  it 
mandatory  that  the  prosecution  must 
comply  with  the  constitutional  provision 
that  the  defendant  should  be  ■informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion""  in  specific  detail. 

This  section  would  also  make  opera- 
tive article  III.  section  2.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  guarantees  that  "such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed."  and 
amendment  VI  of  the  Bill  of  Riphts,  pro- 
vidinc  that  "the  accused  shall  be  tried 
by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed."  The  indictments 
clearly  show  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  fully  aware  of  these  guaran- 
ties to  American  citizens,  and  deliberate- 
ly attempted  to  evade  the  constitutional 
provisions  above  cited,  by  its  entrap- 
ment of  certain  of  the  defendants  in- 
cluded and  its  efforts  to  deprive  them  of 
a  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  in  a  district 
or  State  where  they  were  known,  lived, 
and  operated.  This  entrapment  pro- 
ceeding appears  to  be  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  against  the 
defendants,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their 
constitutional  rights. 

As  to  the  penalty,  provided  under  sec- 
tion 5,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  actions 
of  the  accused  have  brought  about  the 
desertion  or  rebellion  of  two  or  more 
persons,  the  maximum  punishment  is 
fixed  at  $500  or  imprisonment  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  year,  or  both.  Professor  Chafee 
states,  in  his  book  above  referred  to,  that 
Sir  Fiederick  Pollock,  the  great  British 
authority,  was  astounded  at  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  provided  in  the  Alien 
Registration  Act  of  1940.  and  as.serted 
that  a  similar  oflcrise  in  England  would 
result  in  a  sentence  of  not  exreeding  6 
months  or  a  fine  of  £100.  However,  if 
an  actual  conspiracy  is  proven  and  a 
rebellion  results,  a  penalty  as  high  as  10 
years  and  a  fine  of  $5,000.  or  both,  is 
provided. 

Following  the  Civil  War.  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  in  Ex  parte 
Milligan  (4  Wall.  D.  that— 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war  and 


In  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its 
protection  all  classes  of  men.  at  all  tlmea. 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine 
Involving  more  pernicious  ccn.sequcnces  was 
ever  invented  bv  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
any  of  its  provisions  can  be  su^^pended  during 
any  of  the  great  ex.Renclcs  of  government. 
StKh  a  doctrine  iead«  direv-tly  to  anarchy  or 
despotism  The  theory  of  necessity  on  which 
It  is  based  Is  false. 

Tiie  provisions  of  the  Alien  Regi.stra- 
tion  Act  of  1940  were  patently  uncon.sti- 
tutional.  a.s  its  application  ha-s  shown 
that  it  violates  every  principle  of  freedom 
of  speech,  as  cited  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Cohen 
Grocery  Co.  (255  U.  S.  8n.  requiring  a 
penal  staiuu?  to  be  definile  and  certain 
in  its  terms  and  to  provide  an  immuta- 
ble standard  of  guili: 

Therefore,  because  the  law  Is  vague.  Indefi- 
nite, and  uncertain,  and  because  It  fixes  no 
Immutable  standard  of  guilt,  but  leaves  such 
Standard  to  the  variant  views  of  the  different 
courts  and  Juries  which  may  be  called  on  to 
enforce  it,  and  becatise  it  does  not  inform 
defendant  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation  against  It,  I  think  It  is  constltu- 
tlonaily  Invalid,  and  that  the  demurrer  of- 
fered by  the  defendant  ought  to  be  sustained 

The  House  itself  was  aware  of  the  am- 
biguity of  the  language  contained  in  this 
act.  The  gentleman  from  Virfrinia  [Mr. 
Smith  J  one  of  its  sponsors,  stated: 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  language  of  this  bill. 

And  Lieutenant  Nunn.  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, stated  at  the  hearings: 

The  statute,  if  enacted,  may  be  Involved  in 
•n  unconstitutional  way  It  may  be  involved 
In  a  manner  so  as  to  be  unconstitutional.  a.«5 
y.T  Justice  Holmes  felt  It  was  in  the  Abrams 
case.  That  will  be  for  the  Court  In  each 
particular  case  that  comes  before  It  to  de- 
cide. •  •  •  It  might  be  applied  to  a  set 
o'  facts  which  would  be  uncfinstltutlona!. 
and.  of  cour?e.  It  can  easily  be  applied  to 
many  5et5  of  facts  where  It  would  be  uncon- 
■titutional. 

I  am  convinced  that  events  have  shown 
Lieutenant  Nunn's  observations  to  have 
been  prophetic;  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  the  Di.'^trict  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ir^iie  so-called  sedition  indictments. 

Prrtfessor  Chafee  covers  this  point 
clearly  in  his  book,  when  he  states: 

Th-j  truth  If  thit  the  precise  language  of 
ft  sedition  law  Is  like  the  luscnptiou  on  a 
sword.  What  matters  Is  the  existtiiCe  of  the 
weapon  Oi.ct  the  sword  is  placed  In  the 
hands  ol  the  people  in  power  then,  whatever 
It  6a>6,  they  will  be  able  tc  reach  and  slash 
at  almost  any  unpopular  person  who  is  speak- 
ing or  writing  anything  that  they  consider 
objectionable  criticism  of  their  policies. 

The  peacetime  sedition  law  of  1940  was 
aimed  specifically  at  preventing  the  dis- 
tribution of  handbills  and  propaganda  to 
cause  disaffeelion  and  mutiny  on  board 
warships  and  disobedience  and  desertion 
in  our  armed  forces;  and  should  not,  by 
any  stietch  of  interpretation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justic-e.  he  applied  to  edi- 
torials or  to  statements  and  speeches  by 
American  citizens  exercising  their  con- 
stitutional right  and  ancient  fireside 
privilege  of  commenting  on  or  criticizing 
the  adminlsiraUon,  the  President,  the 


New  Deal,  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
President  and  of  Congress  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  or  lacial  or  religious  issues,  or  the 
coixriuct  of  the  war. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  adopting  the  Alien 
Rei^istration  Act  of  June  28,  1940,  known 
as  the  peacetime  sedition  law.  is  very 
clear,  and  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing by  any  fair-minded  person  who 
has  read  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  House  committee  or  the  de- 
bates in  the  House.  The  House  at  no 
time  ever  conceived  of  the  law  being 
used  except  to  prevent  Communist,  Nazi, 
or  subversive  elements  from  distributing 
revolutionary  propaganda  and  leaflets 
among  our  armed  forces  to  cause  mu- 
tiny, disobedience,  de.sertion.  or  to  seri- 
ously undermine  their  morale. 

It  is  utterly  preposterous  to  attempt  to 
twist  and  distort  the  1940  act  into  indict- 
ing and  brine ing  to  trial  opponents  of 
the  administration's  foreign  policies  or  of 
President  Rc^osevelt,  or  anti-New  Deal- 
ers, an ti -Communists,  or  anti-Semites. 

Such  a  distortion  of  the  obvious  and 
declared  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  American  cit- 
izens tc  free  speech  and  to  a  free  press, 
revives  the  discredited  and  infamous  Se- 
dition Act  of  1798.  under  which  JefTer- 
sonian  writers,  speakers,  and  editors 
were  jailed  for  opposition  to  the  Federal- 
ists then  in  power. 

The  Sedition  Act  of  1798  died  within 
3  years  and  wa.s  the  main  factor  in  de- 
stroying the  FederalL'^t  Party,  which 
sponsored  it.  and  any  attempt  to  revive 
it  by  the  New  Deal,  thereby  abridging 
freedom  of  speech  in  America,  against 
critics  of  the  administration  will  develop 
an  issue  that  will  destroy  the  New  Deal 
just  as  surely  and  quickly  as  the  first  Se- 
dition Act  undermined  and  virtually 
wiped  out  the  FederaUst  Party  144  years 
ago. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  John  Adams,  writ- 
ten at  the  end  of  his  first  term  in  the 
Presidency.  Thomas  Jefferson  stated: 

I  discharged  every  person  under  punish- 
ment or  prosecution  under  the  sedition  law 
because  I  considered  and  now  consider  that 
law  to  be  ft  nullity,  as  absolute  and  as  pal- 
pable as  If  Congress  had  ordered  us  to  fall 
down  and  worship  a  golden  Image;  and  that 
It  was  as  much  my  duty  to  arrest  its  execu- 
tion In  every  stage  as  it  would  have  been  to 
rescue  from  the  fiery  furnace  those  who 
should  have  t>een  caFt  Into  It  for  refusing 
to  worship  the  lm.i?e  (Thomas  Jefferson, 
by  Albert  Jay  Nock.  p.  230  ) 

The  golden  calf  in  the  present  instance 
is  the  foreign  policy  ol  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
those  who  failed  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it  before  Pearl  Harbor  are  being 
charged  and  in  some  instances  indicted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present-day 
Sedition  Act— 1940. 

Fair-minded  Americans,  regardless  of 
party  affiliations,  will  never  remain  silent 
and  permit  freedom  of  speech  or  a  free 
pre.ss — without  which  free  America 
ceases  to  exist — to  be  curbed  and  gagged, 
or  opponents  of  the  foreign  policies  of 
President  Roosevelt  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor—who numb*. red  100,000,000 — sent  to 


jail  through  bold  distortion  of  the  peace- 
time sedition  law  and  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

If  American  citizens,  clergymen,  edi- 
tors, writers,  and  crackpots  or  cranks 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  cr.n  be 
brought  to  Washington  and  tried  for 
expressing  their  nonintervcntionist  and 
anti-Ntnv  Deal  views  prior  to  Pe;\rl  Har- 
bor, half  of  Congress  and  80  F>orcent  of 
the  American  people  could  be  sent  to 
prison  undet  such  a  Gestapo  procedure. 

I  have  met  and  know  only  a  few  of  the 
34  jjersons  now  under  indictment  under 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  gro.ss  miscon- 
struction and  interpretation  of  a  con- 
gressional statute.  No  witness  or  Metn- 
ber  of  Congress  who  advocated  section  1 
of  the  Alien  Registration  Act  ever  imag- 
ined that  the  law  could  be  used  to  pun- 
ish individuals  who  uttered  or  wrote 
criticisms  considered  objectionable  by 
the  administration,  particularly  when 
they  do  not  constitute  a  clear  or  present 
danger  of  mutiny,  disobedience,  or  de.ser- 
tion in  our  armed  forces. 

I  am  informed  that  thei  e  is  a  group  of 
anti-Semites  among  the  34  Ainericans 
indicted.  I  do  not  approve  of  their 
words  or  actions,  as  I  btlieve  there 
should  be  no  religious  test  under  the 
Constitution,  and  that  all  American  Citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race  or  color,  have  a 
right  to  their  own  religious  convictions. 
But,  while  anti-S*  mitism  is  un-Amer- 
ican, I  know  of  no  Federal  lr<w  or  consti- 
tutional provision  that  prohibits  freedom 
of  di.scu.s.'^ion  of  racial  and  religious  is- 
sues, as  much  as  I  deplore  them.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  intent  of  the  Congi-e.ss 
to  write  any  such  restriction  or  limita- 
tion into  the  Alien  Registration  and 
Sedition  Act. 

I  am  convinced  Uie  Department  of 
Justice  is  in  error  in  attempting  to 
abridge  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  in  \iolation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress.  If  it  succeeds  in 
establisliing  such  an  unfortunate  and 
unhappy  precedent,  carried  to  its  natu- 
ral and  logical  conclusion  it  would  mean 
the  setting  up  of  a  Gc;;apo  in  America 
that  would  rival  that  of  Hitler's  Reich 
and  destroy  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  pre-ss  and  endanger  the  life,  liberty. 
and  pursuit  of  liappiness  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

This  issue  is  so  important  that  it  far 
exceeds  all  party  lines.  It  is  a  great 
American  issue,  involving  the  mo::;t  fun- 
damental and  precious  of-ail  American 
rights  and  liberties — that  of"  freedom  of 
speech.  No  .sacrifice  is  too  great  to  sale- 
guard  freedom  of  .speech  and  of  the 
press,  symbols  of  freedom  in  America. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  all  over  the  world 
for  these  very  principles  and  must  not 
permit  them  to  be  destroyed  liere  at 
home. 

Paraphrasing  the  words  of  Voltaire.  I 
say  of  these  34  defendants  under  indict- 
ment through  a  distorted  and  tortured 
construction  of  the  Alien  Registration 
Act  of  1940.  'I  do  not  believe  in  what  you 
say.  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your 
right  to  say  it  in  time  of  peace." 


K 


a. 
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the  evidence  brought  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  am  convinced 
tluit  tiiere  would  be  few.  if  any.  Members 
of  Con;iress  v.ho  would  not  favor  legisla- 
tion advanced  for  this  specific  purpose. 
Ou  that  basis  I  am  sure  there  was  much 


I  ments  referred  to  above  have  been  intro- 
duced. Under  title  I.  section  1.  if  these 
amendments  are  adopted,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  prove  definite  contact  with  the 
armed  forces,  with  the  mtent  to  under- 
mine and  impair  the  loj'alty,  morale  or 


provided. 

Follcwms  the  Civil  War.  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  in  Ei  parte 
Milligati  (4  Wall.  1».  that— 

The  Coixstitution  of  tlie  United  States  Is  a 
law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war  and 


stitutlonal  right  and  ancient  fireside 
privilege  of  commenting  on  or  criticizing 
tlie   administration,   the   President,   the 


or  opponents  of  the  foreipn  policies  of 
President  Roosevelt  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor—who numbtred  100,000.000 — sent  to 


Act  of  1940.  "I  do  not  believe  in  what  you 
say.  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your 
right  to  say  it  in  time  of  peace." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HlBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesdau.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lester  F. 
Alexander,  president  of  the  Board  of 
ConimisMoners  of  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
leans, i.s  one  of  New  Orleans'  outstanding 
and  leading  citi/ens.  Only  recently  he 
was  sitinally  honored  by  his  townspeople 
for  his  splendid  work  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

As  head  of  the  dock  board  in  New  Or- 
leans lie  receives  no  s  lUiry  or  remunera- 
tion. His  is  es.senliiiily  a  post  of  civic 
duty  and  performance  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

Recently  before  the  members'  council 
of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Alexander  di.scussed  the  fu- 
ture of  llie  port  of  New  Orleans  and  pro- 
posed a  new  deep-sea  route  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

His  observations  are  of  importance  not 
only  to  New  Orleans  and  the  South  but 
to  the  entire  United  States  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

I  should  like  every  Member  of  this 
IIou.'^  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Alex- 
anders  propo.->al  and  for  that  reason 
have  asked  permission  to  include  his  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Here  is  Mr.  Alexander's  address.  It 
speaks  for  itself: 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
members  ol  the  council.  In  talking  to  you 
about  the  fx.rt  of  New  Orleans  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  ni.ignltude  of  the  subject,  also  my 
limitations  iui  well  ;i,s  the  limitation  of  time. 
This  subject  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to 
you  and  to  me:  our  business  and  our  liveli- 
hood depend  on  the  port.  New  Orleans  is  a 
port  before  anything  else:  in  normal  times 
73  rpnt.<  of  o\ery  dollar  comes  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly from  port  business,  and  don't  forget 
that  peace  will  come  a^ain.  and  when  the 
lights  are  turned  on  again  all  over  the  world 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  left  in  the  dark.  I 
am  not  going  to  attempt  to  tell  you  nice 
things,  but  will  deal  strictly  In  hard,  cold 
facts  and  will  divide  my  talk  Into  three 
parts — the  port  of  yesterday,  today,  and 
tomorrow. 

THE   PORT   OF   YESTTRDAY 

The  foiiiitlers  who  selected  the  site  for  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  undoubtedly  had  In  mind 
Ita  strategic  locati  n  as  a  port — a  port  of  Im- 
port and  of  export.  Those  men  evidently 
TlaUAllzed  the  future  po.s,-ibilitles  of  the  great 
MlaalSBlppi  Ri\er  and  it.-,  tributaries  for  trans- 
pi  rtatton  purposi's.  and  the  fertile  lands  along 
the  banks  to  turnisli  the  cargoes.  The  his- 
tory of  tlie  development  of  these  waterways  Is 
well  worth  fudvmg:  it  is  a  history  of  adven- 
ture, hardship,  endurance,  as  well  as  romance. 
The  Improvement  and  utilization  of  these 
waterways  for  conunercial  purposes  was  ac- 
complished, m  the  main,  by  tho.<e  rough-and- 
ready  settlers  residing  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  rivers  It  would  appear  that  the  citizens 
of  New  Orleans,  even  at  that  early  date,  sipped 
their  black  coffee  and  cocktails  and  placed 
tlieir  principal  reliance  for  trade  and  their 
own  piospenty  upon  the  geographical  locatlou 


of  their  port,  believing  that  this  advantage 
would,  of  neces.slty.  force  commerce  to  them. 

About  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812,  steam- 
boating  on  the  Mississippi  River  was  In  Its 
Infancy  and  while  the  war.  to  some  extent, 
retarded  the  work  of  Improvement  of  the 
rivers  and  the  development  of  the  steamboat, 
it  did.  however,  emphasize  the  need  of  both 
Improved  rivers  and  better  steamboats. 

In  1835,  the  value  of  our  exports,  principally 
cotton,  was  in  excess  of  $36,000,000.  and  for 
the  next  3  years  exceeded  these  of  New  York. 
However.  New  York's  Imports  were  much 
greater  than  those  of  New  Orleans.  ,In  1836 
one  of  the  foremost  commercial  Journals  of 
the  day  published  this  statement:  "No  city  In 
the  -world  has  ever  advanced  as  a  mart  of 
Commerce  with  such  gigantic  and  rapid 
strides   as   New  Orleans." 

With  the  development  of  the  rivers,  the 
necessity  for  deeper  water  to  the  sea  became 
a  problem— bars  choked  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Its  entrance  Various  and  sundry 
were  the  methods  used  to  better  this  condi- 
tion, the  most  succe.ssful  one  consisting  of 
agitating  the  soft  mud  and  silt  on  the  bars 
by  dragging  harrows  or  rakes  and  permitting 
the  current  to  carry  the  stjft  material,  thus 
agitated  and  set  in  motion,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  By  this  metliod  a  navigable  depth 
of  approximately  18  feet  was  obtained. 

Time  came  when  these  crude  methods  were 
Inadequate.  Numerous  examinations,  sur- 
veys, and  reports  were  made  by  Government 
engineers,  and  Anally  in  1875,  a  "no-cure  no- 
pay"  contract  was  entered  into  with  Cnpt. 
James  B  Eads.  This  contract  provided  for 
a  channel  through  South  Pass  26  feet  deep 
and  200  feet  wide,  and  alro  for  a  20-ycar 
period  of  maintenance  by  Captain  Eads. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  has  ever  kept 
pace  with  the  Improvements  of  Its  water- 
ways and  t-ven  before  the  expiration  of  the 
Eads  maintenance  contract  it  was  apparent 
that  greater  depth  across  the  bar  was  neces- 
sary to  accom.  lodate  the  growing  business. 
More  examinations,  studies,  and  reports  were 
being  made  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  better 
outlet  channel  to  the  sea,  and  in  1898  a  board 
of  englnee.F  recommended  that  Southwest 
Pass  be  Improved  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  with 
a  minimum  width  of  1.000  feet,  and  the 
river-and-harbor  bill  of  1902  authorized  the 
Improvement. 

During  the  preceding  yfars  the  facilities 
of  the  port  consisted  of  an  Indiscriminate 
system  of  wharves  and  docks  operated  under 
various  controls  and  ownerships  and  which 
had  proven  very  unsatisfactory  and  Inefflnent. 
Therefore,  in  1896,  the  Louisiana  Loglslature 
passed  Act  No.  70,  wi'h  a  view  of  Improving 
these  conditions,  this  act  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  t>oard  of  port  commis- 
sioners, d.'finlng  its  powers,  duties,  and  ways 
and  means  of  obtaining  revenue.  Due  to  liti- 
gation and  other  obstacles  the  commission 
did  not  take  over  until  May  1901.  The  legis- 
lature. In  creating  the  board  of  port  com- 
mls.'^loners.  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  1902 
authorizing  the  Improvement  of  Southwest 
Pass,  furnished  the  foundation  for  the  port 
of  today. 

THE  PORT  or  TOOAT 

In  the  fall  of  1903  the  authorized  im,prove- 
ment  of  Southwest  Pass  was  started.  (In- 
cidentally. I  was  the  first  Government  man 
on  the  Job  )  Work  progressed  from  year  to 
year  by  the  construction  of  Jetties  and  by 
dredging.  The  approved  project  called  for 
a  navigable  depth  of  35  feet,  with  a  minimum 
width  of  1.000  feet;  however  this  was  slow 
of  accomplishment  and  the  date  of  attain- 
ment uncertain,  so  the  channel  was  officially 
declared  open  to  navigation  on  Dcceral>er  26. 
1911  with  31  feet  at  mean  low  tide:  even  that 
WHS  of  short  duration  and  the  depth  varied 
from  20  to  27  feet  until  September  I.  1924. 
when  the  project  depth  of  35  feet  was  ob- 
tained.   To  obtain  this  depth  it  had  become 


necessary  to  modify  the  original  project, 
which  contemplated  35  feet  on  the  axis  of 
the  Jetty  channel.  The  modification  con- 
sisted of  utilizing  a  sharp  angle  or  elbow 
beglniiing  near  the  end  of  the  east  Jetty 
and  veering  sharply  to  the  eastward  to  deep 
water  in  the  Gulf;  thU  channel  provides  35 
feel  of  water  but  It  should  not.  In  any  sense, 
be  considered  sufflclenlly  safe,  dependable, 
or  adequate  for  the  present  or  for  the  future 
development  of  the  port. 

No  other  port  In  the  world  possesses  natu- 
ral advantages  equal  to  those  of  New  Orleans, 
some  of  which  are  the  Mississippi  River  with 
its  numerous  tributaries  providing  transpor- 
tlon  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  richest 
prcduclng  area  of  the  United  States  An 
empty  bottle  thrown  Into  the  waters  of  any 
of  these  rivers  will  be  furnished  free  trans- 
portation to  New  Orleans — the  Intracoaslal 
canal  from  Corpus  Christ!,  Tex  ,  to  Appalachee 
Bay,  Fla  ,  with  a  depth  of  9  feet  and  a  bottom 
width  of  100  feet,  presently  being  deepened 
to  12  feet  and  widened  to  125  feet.  The  au- 
thority "for  this  improvement  also  provides 
for  the  extension  of  this  canal  from  Corpus 
Christl  to  Brownsville,  Tex.  Funds  are  now 
available  for  this  improvement.  This  author- 
ization also  Includes  the  bypassing  of  the 
open  waters  of  Lake  Pontchaxtraln  by  dredg- 
ing an  inland  canal  from  the  Industrial  canal 
at  New  Orleans  to  the  Rlgolets,  and  this  part 
of  the  work  Is  now  In  progress  and  will  prob- 
ably be  completed  within  the  next  100  days. 

I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  to  review  the 
various  dock  boards  which  have  come  and 
gone.  Some  have  been  good,  some  better, 
some  dictatorial,  some  political,  and  some 
both  dictatorial  and  political  In  policy,  and 
the  progress  of  the  port,  no  doubt,  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  policies  of  the  vari- 
ous boards,  coupled  with  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  community  in  Its  port  affairs. 

The  present  Board  Is  neither  dictatorial 
nor  political;  It  construes  its  duties  to  be 
those  of  salesmanslup  and  service,  selling 
our  facilities  lO  shippers  and  ship  operators, 
be  they  near  or  far,  and  after  having  sclU 
them  to  so  service  their  requirements  that 
they  Will  remain  sold.  We  believe  It  to  be 
our  duty  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
commerce  of  the  port  in  every  manner  pos- 
sible, and  do  not  feel  that  we  have  performed 
our  full  duty  In  merely  providing  an  honest 
and  efficient  operation  but.  In  addition,  we 
should  busy  ourselves  studying  ways  and 
means  for  port  Improvement.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Its  aims  should  be  primarily  one 
of  profit  We  Hre  opposed  to  the  assess- 
ment of  tolls  against  commerce  on  our  In- 
land waterways,  and  for  this  reason  we  spon- 
sored that  portion  of  Public  Law  675  which 
provides  for  the  leasing  of  a  portion  of  the 
Industrial  canal  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. When  this  lease  Is  concluded  the 
Government  will  then  operate  the  St.  Claude 
Street  locks,  and  bridge  and  the  Florida 
Avenue  bridge,  and  no  tollage  or  lock  fees 
will  be  assessed  against  commerce  using  these 
facilities, 

A  few  figures  of  the  Board's  surplus  from 
time  to  time  may  be  Interesting: 

In  1911  the  surplus  was  9610.000. 

On  June  30,  1920.  11.700.000. 

On  June  30.  1S30.  $6,362,000. 

On  June  30.  1940.  $5,700,000. 

On  February  28.  1943.  It  was  $8,100  000. 

The  Improvement  during  the  past  3  yt-am 
was  made  during  war  conditions  with  its 
consequent  loss  of  tonnage  and  other  foims 
of  revenue. 

THE  POHT    or  TOMORROW 

In  describing  the  hlt-or-mlss  haphazard 
condition  and  operation  of  the  wharves  and 
docks,  the  lack  of  ln\proved  inland  water- 
ways, and  the  inadequate  channels  across 
the  bar  during  the  days  of  the  port  of  yester- 
day— and  the  improvement  of  these  various 
facilities  during   the  period  of  the  port  of 
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today,  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  has  increased  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  Imprt^vements  made  to  our 
i'lland  waterway  s-ysiem.  dock  facilities,  and 
channels  to  tht    sea. 

Please  look  at  this  map  and  see  the  vast 
system  of  Inland  waterways,  approximately 
7.600  miles — the  Intracoastal  Canal  from 
Corpus  Christl.  Tex  .  to  Appalachee  Bay. 
Pla..  soon  to  be  deepened,  widened,  and  ex- 
tended   to  Brownsville.  Tex. 

This  little  red  dot  on  the  man  represents 
New  Orleans,  the  hub  or  heart  of  this  great 
Inland  waterway  system  Are  we  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  geoprnphlcal  location,  or  do 
we  still  sit  and  tip  our  black  coffee  and  cock- 
tails? 

I  know  statistics  are  dull,  but  sometimes  a 
few  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  proper  per- 
spective. In  1860  the  value  of  our  foreign 
commerce  both  export  and  Import,  was 
$126  801000  Philadelphia.  $20.139  000:  Bal- 
timore, $18.721000.  New  York.  $311358,000; 
and  In  1940  the  comparable  values  were; 

New  O:  leans,  $334  613  000.  a  gain  of  lesfl 
than  throe  times  that  of  1860 

Philadelphia.  $240.862  000.  a  gain  of  12 
times 

Baltimore.  $262.270  000.  a  gain  of  14  times. 

New  York.  $3,186,713,000,  a  gain  of  10 
tlmcB 

A  port's  growth  and  prosperity  can  only 
be  measured  by  comparison  with  competing 
port*. 

Houston  has  a  canal  to  deep  water  In  the 
Oulf  approximately  SO  miles  long  and  all 
tldnwater-Moblle.  35  miles  ol  tidewater  to 
the  Gulf  Mobile's  development  during  the 
pa.st  5  years  Is  comparable  to  the  preceding 
100  years;  Mobile  district  has  a  Congressman, 
live,  alert,  and  on  his  toes  for  the  port  of 
Mobile. 

This  line  on  the  map  represents  a  pro- 
posed canal  connecting  the  Tennessee  River 
with  the  Tombigbee  River  Sixty-six  million 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  this  canal, 
approved  by  the  President  In  1939,  was  in- 
cluded In  the  river  and  harbor  bill  of  1940; 
this  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but 
the  entire  bill,  not  the  canal  alone,  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  In  January  1941 

rhls  canal  w.Il  be  built,  and  as  sex  n  as 
peace  comes;  when  it  is  constructed,  points 
on  'he  Mississippi  River  above  Cairo  will  be 
100  miles  nearer  Mobile  than  New  Orleans, 
and  on  the  Ohio  Rver  above  Paducah  will  be 
200  miles  nearer  Mcbile  than  New  Orleans, 
and  all  p<ilnts  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berla^id  Rivers  will  be  nearer  Mobile — M-blle 
only  35  miles  of  tidewater  to  the  sea — New 
Orleans  115  ml'es  of  river  current  to  the  sea. 
X  congratulate  Mobile  for  helpine  herself  but 
what  are  we  going  to  do  to  help  ourselves  to 
meet  this  situation — elp  our  black  coffee  and 
cocktails? 

Gentlemen.  I  tell  you  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that.  North.  East,  and  West.  New 
Orleans  has  the  finest  system  of  Inland 
waterways  of  any  city  In  the  world.  These 
waterways  serve  the  most  productive  area 
In  the  United  States.  The  port  of  New  Or- 
leans, if  it  will  extend  itself,  can  assemble 
on  its  docks  diversified  cargoes  at  less  coft 
than  any  other  port  In  the  world. 

I  have  not  emphaslzeo  the  railroads  serv- 
ing the  port  of  New  Oileans  because  I  am 
primarily  talking  about  waterways  today. 
We  have  the  railroads — from  the  North,  from 
the  Ea.«t.  and  from  the  We-^t  they  serve  us 
well.  I  know  these  rLllroads.  and  I  knew 
many  of  their  officials,  and  I  know  they  aie 
willing  to  expand  their  services  if,  as,  and 
when  we  need  expansion 

As  previoufily  stated.  North.  East,  and  West, 
we  possess  the  greate£t  sy&tem  of  inland 
waterways  in  the  world.  Now  I  tell  you, 
expecting  crltlcLsm  and  comment,  that  from 
New  Orleans  south  to  deep  water  In  the 
Guif  we  have  the  most  Inadequate  and  haz- 
ardous channel  to  be  found  anywhere — 115 


miles  of  up-bound  navigation  In  swllt  cur- 
rents. Innumerable  bends,  and  often  through 
heavy  fogs,  with  an  elbow  channel  ticruss 
the  bar  at  both  the  south  and  southwest 
pass,  and  even  these  channels  subject  to 
shoaling  from  bottom-carried  sand  waves, 
mud  lumps,  and  at  times  stranded  or  sunken 
ships.  The  commerce  lliai  we  now  enjoy 
come^  to  us  in  spite  of  this  river  entrance 
to  the  sea 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  entrance 
to  a  salesroom  should  be  easy  of  approach 
and  good  to  look  at  It  matters  not  how 
well  selected,  plentiful,  and  attractive  Is 
your  st3ch  of  goods  If  the  would-be  purchaser 
is  not  received  through  a  front  door  easy  of 
approach. 

This  line  on  the  map  from  the  Industrial 
Canal  to  deep  water  In  the  Oulf,  terminating 
at  or  near  Chandeleur  Island,  represents  a 
proposed  40-foot  canal  approximately  75 
miles  long,  with  no  bends  or  elbow  en- 
trances. Its  exact  location  is  Immaterial, 
however.  In  selecting  Chandeleur  Island  as  a 
terminus  for  the  canal,  I  have  In  mind  that 
a  straight  line  Is  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  given  points,  and  as  a  ship  chan- 
nel would  ultimately  be  the  most  economical. 
Also,  a  highway  to  Chandeletir  Island  would 
be  built  on  the  fill  created  by  the  canal  ex- 
cavation and  Chandeleur  Island  would  soon 
become  a  aecond  Miami  Beach. 

I  have  been  an  active  proponent  of  this 
canal  for  25  years.  However,  last  week  In 
reading  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  the  year  1899,  I  found  these 
woids  referring  to  the  Mississippi  River: 
"The  peculiar  formation  of  the  land  between 
Lake  Bor^ne  and  Chandeleur  Island  might 
lead  to  the  Inference  that  at  some  time  the 
mouth  was  not  far  from  the  Chandeleur  Is- 
land, and  that  the  present  channel  was  cre- 
ated through  the  action  of  some  earthquake 
which  forced  the  stream  to  the  westward." 
Gentlemen,  even  the  Mississippi  River  had  to 
be  forced  to  Its  present  location. 

Along  the  banks  of  this  proposed  canal  Is 
an  unlimited  area  lor  slips  and  lateral  canals 
on  which  could  be  constructed  wharves  and 
docks  of  concrete  at  tidewater  level,  the  floor 
of  these  wharves  to  be  at  least  12  feet  below 
those  now  on  the  river  front;  these  new 
wharves  and  docks  served,  both  front  and 
back,  by  a  well-lald-out  system  of  railroads; 
shipslde  warehouses  where  cargo  may  be  re- 
ceived and  stored  for  reshlpment  by  rail  or 
barge  to  interior  points,  eliminating  much 
of  the  present  costs  of  trucking  and  storing 
in  city  warehouses,  with  the  consequent  re- 
handling  when  shipment  Is  made  to  final 
destination.  Too  much  cost  and  so  unnec- 
essary. 

A  shipslde  foreign  trade  zone,  a  foreign 
trade  zone  In  reality  and  not  In  name  only, 
a  zone  performing  Its  functions  as  the  law 
Intended   and   on   a  profitable   basis. 

Terminals  to  fit  all  requirements,  con- 
structed at  minlmtim  cost  Location  for  a 
United  States  navy  yard,  second  to  none  In 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps,  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  a  great  naval  graving  dock. 
BO  urgently  needed  today.  It  is  impossible 
to  construct  these  facilities  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  with  over  20-foot  variation  in  water 
level. 

There  are  many  other  physical  advantages 
too  numerous  to  mention  In  the  time  al- 
lotted me  today.  However,  It  Is  my  well- 
considered  opinion  that  the  construction  of 
this  canal,  as  outlined,  would  result  In  a 
saving  of  50  percent  of  present-day  costs  In 
bringing  a  ship  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
New  Orleans,  discharging  its  cargo,  reload- 
ing, and  returning  to  deep  water  in  the  Gulf. 

The  con.'-truciion  of  this  port  of  tomorrow 
would  provide  employment  for  7,000  or  8,000 
men  for  a  period  of  10  years,  or  a  greater 
number  of  men  for  a  lesser  number  of  years. 
Yuu  may  think  these  figures  large — not  today. 


my  friends.  Mobile  Is  going  to  gel  her  $66  - 
000.000  canal  from  the  Tcnnesee*'  to  the  Tom- 
bigl>ee  River,  and  last  week  the  R;ver  and 
Harbor  Committee  of  the  House  apprtived  an 
Item  of  $199,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  "missing  link  '  In  the  Atlantic  Intracostal 
Canal,  a  canal  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Rarl- 
tan  River  In  New  Jersey.  Tills  amount  Is  ap- 
proximately what  we  require  to  provide  • 
tidewater  canal  to  the  sta  and  proper  port 
facilities 

I  do  not  deal  In  visions  or  dreams— only  In 
realities,  sometimes  cold  and  blunt,  but  al- 
ways realities 

Once  upon  a  time  New  Orleans  described  It- 
self as  "the  city  that  care  forgot";  later 
changed  to  "Americas  most  Interesting  city." 

Shall  we  build  this  port  of  tomorrow  and 
again  change  to  "America's  most  progreaalv* 
city?" 

i  thank  you. 


Tra'^le  Agreementi 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L(\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

0»    01i(    Rr.IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1942 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der li>a\e  to  (.'Xitnd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  8, 
1943: 

TRADE    AGHEtM£NTS 

There  have  been  disturbing  rumors  of  lata 
that  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1940 
expires  next  June.  Congress  will  either  allow 
It  to  lapse  or  renew  it  In  a  form  that  will 
destroy  its  usefulness  It  Is  pointed  out  In 
this  connection  that  the  recurrent  votes  on 
this  legislation  first  approved  in  1934  and 
reapprovcd  in  1937  and  1940,  shewed  a  steady 
decline  In  tne  afllrmatlve  majority,  and  that 
there  is  now  a  large  element  In  Congress 
which  wants  a  return  to  the  old  system  of 
tariff  making.  If  these  rumora  are  correct, 
we  may  lose  the  peace  even  before  we  win  the 
war  Certainly  the  failure  by  Congress  to 
renew  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  be 
regarded  everywhere  as  a  clear  indication 
that  we  propose  to  return  to  economic  isola- 
tion     That  means  political  isolation  as  well. 

In  his  speech  before  the  New  York  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Thursday.  Sumner 
Welles  Under  Secretary  of  State,  made  cle;ir 
what  this  would  mean  In  terms  of  the  com- 
mon welfare  As  he  points  out.  "Any  organi- 
zation whereby  the  nations  who  want  peace 
will  cooperate  to  enforce  It  would  fall  apart 
If  the  economic  underpinning  were  un- 
sound." For  an  Internationul  order  to  exist 
and  prosper,  there  must  be  a  steady  expansion 
of  world  commerce.  To  bring  that  about  In 
an  orderly  fashion,  witn  due  concern  shown 
for  long-established  domestic  Interests,  was 
the  aim  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
which  Secretary  Hull  has  for  so  long  spon- 
sored. Each  of  the  30  such  agreements  that 
have  been  concluded  represented  months  of 
the  most  careful  examination  by  competent 
experts  from  various  governmental  bodies. 
Each,  as  Mr  Welles  says  "sought  to  deal  with 
conditions  as  they  are.  not  to  apply  any  theo- 
retical conception  of  the  way  things  should 
be  if  we  were  to  go  back  a  hundred  years  and 
start  our  economic  policie*  trom  scratch." 
And  In  line  with  historic  American  policy 
each  embodied  a  most-favored-nation  clau.se 
so  as  to  make  It  aa  little  dlEcnminatory  as 
possible. 


"I 
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ready  settlers  residing  on  tne  upper  reacnes  or 
the  rivers  It  would  appear  th.it  the  citizens 
of  New  Orleans,  even  at  that  early  date,  elpped 
their  black  cofft^e  and  ciKktatls  and  placed 
their  principal  reliance  for  trade  and  their 
0«r.  prosperity  upon  the  geographical  location 


aeciarea  open  to  navigation  on  December  26. 
1911  with  31  feet  at  mean  low  tide,  even  that 
wits  of  short  duration  and  the  depth  varied 
from  20  to  27  feet  until  September  1.  1924, 
when  the  project  depth  of  35  feet  was  ob- 
tained.   To  obtain  this  depth  it  had  become 


condition  and  operation  ol  the  wharves  and 
docks,  the  lack  of  Improved  Inland  water- 
ways, and  the  Inadequate  channels  across 
the  bar  during  the  days  of  the  port  of  yester- 
day— and  the  improvement  of  these  various 
facilities  during   the  perkd  of  the  port  of 
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In  the  period  before  the  war,  to  quote  Mr. 
Welles  aRuln  the  trade-agreemeuts  program 
was  one  sp;irk  of  sanity  In  a  world  outlook 
that  seemed  wholly  and  hopelessly  dark.  For 
us  tu  abandon  It  at  a  time  when  Us  u.<^ful- 
nes*  CTH  now  realU  begin  would  be  a  blunder 
worse  than  a  crlmt. 


After  War— Peace? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  BALL  Mr.  President,  the  Wom- 
an's Home  Companion  in  its  April  i.s.>ue 
published  the  results  of  a  poll  of  senti- 
ment of  women  on  planning  for  peace 
now.  The  results  of  that  poll  show  that 
84  pi'rcent  believe  we  should  be  planning 
now;  92  percent  believe  there  should  be 
a  permanent  world  orRanization;  and  95 
percent  believe  such  a  world  organization 
should  have  force  to  carry  out  its  de- 
clsion.s. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary of  the  poll  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Woman's  Homt  Companion  opinion  poll, 
April  1943 — After  war— peace? 

PEHCENTAGE.   BY  SECTIONS.   OF  THK  COCNTRT 


yi  tSTlO.N    ' 

Yi'bich  do  ymi  believe? 

We  shiKilii  b«  derotinit 
ttiDUKht  nuw  to  after-w«r 
pruhlem.s 

\\v  <hiiul"l  not  (such  dis- 
nissiiin.s  tend  to  lessen  our 
war  etfort) 


QUESTION  : 

Bfioiild  there  he  a  prrnianrnt 
world  (•oiiKri'.s.s  to  art  u(>ou 
UittTiialioual  disputrsT 

.       V.vt 

No 


Ql  KflTION  . 

IS  yes.  .should  we  erant  such  a 
Nxly  the  powrr  and  means  to 
•ufortv  its  decuious? 

Yes 

No 
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AmericaD-Russian-British  Friendship 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 

or    KENTftKY 

Hi  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday .  April  6.  1943 

Mr  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
dt'liveied    by    the   senior   Senator   from 


Utah  [Mr.  Thomas  1  over  the  telephone 
wires  from  Washington.  D.  C,  to  a  mass 
meeting  dedicated  to  the  consolidation 
of  American,  Russian,  and  British  friend- 
ship, held  at  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York 
City.  Sunday,  April  4,  at  9:30  p.  m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thase  of  us  who  read  history  have  learned 
that  In  times  past  when  nations  with  the 
aggressor  attitude  have  made  war,  they  al- 
ways used  the  technique  of  attempting  to 
divide  their  enemies.  Germany  and  the 
other  Axis  Powers  have  of  course  done  this 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  strength  of 
the  Allies  Is  now  expressing  Itself  In  pres- 
sure which  actually  causes  tlie  Axis  to  shout 
for  some  rest.  That  pressure  will  continue 
to  be  great  and  the  circle  around  the  Axis 
Powers  will  be  narrowed  as  time  goes  on  and 
our  armies  advance.  German  diplomacy, 
which  of  course  has  controlled  the  diplomacy 
of  Italy  and  Japan,  uses  the  neutrals  and 
the  radio  for  a  dissemination  of  imagined 
Information.  The  Axis  Is  trying  to  siiow 
now  that  the  Allies,  especially  the  big  four — 
China.  Britain.  Russia,  and  Amerlc.i— have 
such  diverse  alm-s  in  this  war  that  they  are 
bck^innlng  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  not 
only  In  war  objectives,  but  also  In  peace 
objectives.  If  the  Axis  Powers  should  suc- 
ceed In  causlnt;  this  spirit  to  become  pare 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Allies,  we  would  start 
to  distrust  one  another.  If  the  Individual 
members  of  the  United  Nations  begin  feel- 
ing that  they  are  being  Ignored,  improperly 
treated,  that  their  Importance  Is  not  recog- 
nized. It  will  not  be  lon^  before  tlie  unity 
of  our  war  effort  is  destroyed 

We  are  fundamentally  united  because  we 
are  fighting  wlcltednesfi  In  the  world.  I  use 
that  word  advisedly.  This  war  Is  actually 
a  war  between  right  and  wrong.  Every  ele- 
ment of  that  democracy  which  has  become 
part  of  ovir  political  and  national  endeavor, 
every  Ideal  which  we  recognize  as  the  Ameri- 
can nation;.!  cult,  has  been  challoriKed  by 
Hitler.  Mu.'s  llni,  and  the  Japanese  They 
want  to  drag  the  flag  of  liberty  through  the 
dust.  The;  want  to  destroy  freedom  In  the 
earth.  They  want  Individual  man  to  cease 
to  count  as  the  entity  aroimd  which  and  for 
which  gDvernments  are  created  and  estab- 
lished. T>iey  hai<  all  Jeffersonlan  doctrines 
because  no  dictator  can  thrive  If  tlie  people 
that  he  Is  svipjx^ed  to  rule  Insist  up<m  rights 
and  stand  for  law  and  tlie  procfssrs  of  law. 
Thus  we  see  if  that  for  which  we  stand  in  the 
world  Is  good,  then  that  for  whlcli  Hitler, 
Mus.solinl.   anc.   the  Japanese  stand   Is  bad. 

It  seems  that  K  has  always  been  harder 
to  unite  men  In  good  endeavors  than  it  has 
been  to  unite  men  In  evil  design  Back  in 
the  days  a1  the  Greek  dramatists,  the  wall 
went  forth.  "Why.  oh  why.  do  men  unite  for 
war.  but  d  vice  for  peace''"  Now.  after  150 
years'  experience  in  the  United  States  with 
the  processes  of  dcmocrncy.  with  government 
by  law.  with  tlie  rlphts  of  the  individual 
malntalnci'  and  with  governments  serving 
the  people  established,  we  have  found  that 
there  is  a  unifying  clement  m  all  this  that 
Is  Rood 

But.  say  our  opponents.  China  Is  not  ready 
for  democracy   in  our  sense.   Russia  Is  still   a 

slng.'e-wlll  state  and  Britain  Is  more  Inter- 
ested In  .ire-servniK  the  ln<  qualities  of  an 
empire  than  developing  the  cooperative 
the<-rles  of  a  commonwealth  of  nations  A 
semblance  of  truth  in  all  these  statements 
makes  them  very  effective  and  causes  us  to 
have  suspicion  In  our  hearts  But  they  are 
not  whole  truths,  and  there  Is  no  cause  for 
susplcirn 

China,  since  the  beginning,  has  known 
what  It  meant  for  a  tnan  to  have  rights. 
The  Chinaman  could  always  own  and  dis- 
pose Of  his  properly,  which  Is  the  verv  es- 


sence of  economic  democracy.  He  could  al- 
ways go  where  he  wanted  to  go,  to  live  as 
he  wanted.  He  was  free  to  eat  what  he 
wanted.  There  were  no  marrying  taboos. 
He  could  be  what  he  wanted  professionally 
and  serve  in  hlehest  positions  if  he  could  pas« 
the  examinations.  In  the  whole  history  of 
that  country  no  dictator  has  ever  interfered 
with  the  right  of  the  Chinaman  to  exert 
these  fundamental  individualistic  charac- 
teristics of  everyday  democracy. 

Tlie  communistic  endeavor  In  Russia  has 
been  achieved  by  a  spirit  of  unity.  Forced 
unliy.  let  us  admit,  but  what  has  It  brouRht? 
It  has  brought  education  to  all  the  people; 
It  has  brought  equality  between  the  sexes  In 
economic,  political,  and  social  endeavor.  It 
has  furnished  the  world  with  the  greatest 
achievements  of  women  soldiers,  women  doc- 
tors, women  ships'  officers,  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  The  power  of  the  Russian 
revolution  Is  expressed  In  the  energy  of  the 
youth  of  that  great  nation.  A  great  nation's 
women  and  children  ever  furnish  untold 
energy  when  properly  directed  Russia's 
youth  has  tasted  freedom  and  called  It  gcxjd. 
Today  Russia's  youth  Is  fighting  end  dying 
for  freedom  While  all  Russia  flchts.  it  Is 
the  spirit  of  freed  youth  that  dlrecU  the  vic- 
tories 

As  to  Great  Britain,  every  thoughtful  per- 
son In  Encland  knows  that  the  strength  of 
the  commonwealth  nations,  together  wltti 
the  natural  allies  which  they  have  attracted 
because  they  are  free,  makes  Great  Britain 
today  much  stronger  than  she  ever  was  under 
her  Imperialistic  notions.  No  Englishman 
dares  stand  up  In  his  Parliament  and  say 
that  he  does  not  like  the  Act  of  Westminster 
which  liberated  Canada,  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, and  South  Africa.  There  Is  no  Brit- 
isher on  earth  who  does  not  realize  that  the 
educational  and  social  laws  of  the  last  20 
years  In  Britain  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  British  people  to  exert  themselves  In  a 
way  that  Dunkerque,  though  a  defeat,  be- 
comes a  monument  of  glory  and  ultimately, 
like  our  own  Bunker  Hill,  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  aijes. 

Tlie  Axis  Powers  fail  to  realize  that  when 
they  made  the  state  the  Important  entity, 
they  Just  naturally  turned  people  against 
them  The  strength  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  Nations  today  Is  this:  A  union  of 
peoples  has  been  brought  at)out — a  mighty 
brotherhood  of  endeavor.  Peoples  fighting 
for  their  rights.  pe<iples  who  feel  themselves 
destined  to  Initiate  and  Inaugurate  a  better 
world,  peoples  who  are  not  afraid  to  take  a 
stand  for  freedom  everywhere.  Peoples  who 
know  that  there  can  be  by  united  action  a 
development  of  resources,  a  remaking  of  na- 
ture, an  overcoming  of  famines.  Maldistri- 
bution, and  even  physical  characteristics 
which  hold  men  back  will,  when  we  have 
overcome  them,  cau.se  want  to  be  banished 
from  this  eartli  When  men.  women,  and 
children  no  longer  have  to  worry  about  their 
next  meal,  when  they  realize  that  there  is 
fcxid  for  all,  homes  for  all,  and  a  place  for  all. 
it  will  be  inevitable  that  man  can  become 
free  from  fear 

Do  not  assume  that  the  ideals  of  our  great 
war  endeavor  are  too  visionary.  They  are 
very  practical,  and  the  history  of  our  country 
shows  that  they  are  practical  In  my  life- 
time I  have  seen  the  desert  bI(xs.>;om  as  the 
rose.  I  have  seen  water  brought  from  one 
mountainside  to  another.  I  have  seen  people 
so  poor  that  they  were  utterly  without  food, 
not  made  rich,  but  made  happy  and  con- 
tented, living — comparatively  speaking— a 
life  of  abundance.  These  things  can  be  done 
They  are  not  merely  great  dreams  We  have 
Boulder  Dam.  we  have  the  Bonneville  Dam, 
and  the  de.'^ert  has  been  conquered  Tfa- 
tances  have  been  overcome.  The  earth  In 
her  abu::dance  can  be  made  to  yield.  This 
Is  not  VHin  hope.  It  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
America  Is  the  living  wltncia  of  what  liberty 
can  do  for  a  people. 


AS  !  :.  ;;  usiy  stated,  rnortn.  ta'-t,  and  west. 
We  p'  -,~t  ss  the  greatest  syiteiu  ol  inland 
■wa-terways  In  the  world.  Now  I  tell  you, 
expecting  criticism  and  comment,  that  from 
New  Orleans  south  to  deep  water  In  the 
Gulf  we  have  the  most  Inadequate  and  haz- 
ardoiis  channel  to  be  foimd  anywhere — 115 
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Ing,  and  returning  to  deep  water  in  the  Gulf. 
The  con.'-truciion  of  this  port  of  tomorrow 
would  provide  employment  for  7.000  or  8,000 
men  for  a  period  of  10  years,  or  a  greater 
number  of  men  for  a  lesser  number  of  years. 
You  may  think  these  figures  large — not  today. 


be  If  we  were  to  go  back  a  hundred  years  and 
start  our  economic  policies  trom  scratch." 
And  In  line  with  historic  American  policy 
each  embcxlled  a  most-lavored-natlon  clause 
BO  as  to  make  U  as  Uttle  diBcnmmatory  as 
possible. 
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I  wonder  if  the  people  of  the  world  realize 
that  our  flyers  from  their  great  heights  today 
see  a  complete  circle  when  they  see  a  rain- 
bow. Think  of  tt.  We  are  living  in  a  day 
when  the  old  mythical  end  of  the  rainbow 
the  children  sought  to  find,  that  grown 
people  wanted  to  attain — the  rainbow  with 
Its  pot  of  gold  at  the  end — Is  no  more.  We 
have  discovered  that  the  rainbow  has  no 
end.  It  is  a  circle,  typifying  eternity.  Surely, 
If  the  broken  rainbow  was  given  as  a  sign 
and  promise  to  our  ancestors  back  in  Biblical 
days,  the  unbroken,  never-ending  rainbow  of 
today  should  be  both  a  sign  and  a  promise 
to  us  A  ralntx)w  which  has  no  end:  we 
must  make  that  a  sign  which  wUl  lead  us 
on  to  an  understanding  of  what  victory  may 
mean  to  us  and  to  the  world. 

You  remember  the  old  story  about  Benja- 
min Franklin,  who  looked  at  the  chair  In 
which  George  Washington  sat  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Franklin  noticed  the 
design  on  the  back  of  that  chair.  It  was  a 
sun.  He  remarked,  after  the  Constitution 
fcad  been  signed,  that  he  had  always  won- 
dered about  that  sun.  whether  it  was  a  rising 
or  a  setting  sun.  We  know  today  that  It 
was  a  rising  sun.  and  the  nations  ol  the 
enrth  knew  today  that  It  was  the  dawning 
of  the  new  day  of  freedom  for  the  world. 
That  rising  sun  was  potential  America  It 
has  grown  and  developed  to  such  a  place  that 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  can  establish  a 
theory  of  governmental  action  the  like  ol 
which  the  world  has  never  Been,  the  theory 
behind  our  lend-lease  endeavors.  We  have 
learned  that  that  which  is  choice  to  us  may 
be  shared  by  others.  We  have  learned  the 
great  rule  of  liberty,  which  Is  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  love,  that  the  more  you  give 
the  more  you  get 

As  an  American.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  our  allies  and  our  associates  In  the 
United  Nations  have  recognized  our  spirit, 
have  made  that  spirit  theirs,  and  the  unity 
which  is  theirs  In  this  great  war  wiU  be 
continued  In  the  making  of  the  peace. 
America  must  see  to  It  that  the  spirit  of 
dividing  us  from  our  allies  shall  die  where  it 
haa  its  origin — among  the  Nazis,  the  Fascists, 
and  the  Japanese  We  wiU  not  let  suspicion 
enter  our  s^uls  and  our  hetuts.  We  will 
fight  as  we  have  sacrificed;  we  will  fight  for 
our  friends  as  we  fight  for  ourselves,  and 
we  will  find  and  continue  to  have  unity  as 
a  result  of  that  endeavor  and  that  objective. 
America  wa;-  destined  to  lead  the  political 
world  Into  a  better  wa)  for  men.  women,  and 
children.  We  have  that  leadership  today, 
and  we  have  the  support  of  our  aUies.  We 
are  going  to  see  to  It  that  they  have  our  sup- 
port We  learned  the  strength  of  the  words 
"United  States  '  long  ago.  We  now  know  the 
strength  of  the  words  "United  Nations." 
Unity  Is  our  aim;  unity  Is  our  objective.  In 
unity  wlU  come  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
and  the  establishment  of  peace.  United  In 
war  we  will  unite  for  the  peace.  Mankind 
will  call  that  nation  blessed  which  accepts 
leadership  in  such  a  cause.  This  is  the  mis- 
sion of  America.  Our  people  will  not  be 
found  wanting.  Under  heaven  Columbus 
sailed  and  'ouiid  a  new  world  Under  heaven 
the  land  that  Coltimbus  found  will  lead  the 
people  of  the  whole  earth  to  newly  discovered 
blessings 

Under  the  American  constitutional  scheme 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from  time 

to  time  makes  a  report  to  the  people  on  the 
■late  of  the  Union.  This  practice  the  allied 
world  has  now  adopted.  Our  President. 
Britain's  premier,  Russia's  commander-in- 
chief,  China's  generalissimo  and  his  gra- 
cious lady  along  with  the  representatives  of 
the  other  United  Nations  have  all  spoken. 
Each  time  the  burden  of  their  theme  has 
been  the  state  of  the  Union  of  the  United 
Matlona.  Each  has  presented  a  striving  to- 
ward that  unity  which  l>espeaas  victory  and 
success.    The  wajr  of  peace  Ls  indeed  In  the 


earth.  That  we  may  all  walk  in  Its  path 
when  onoe  the  enemy  of  mankind  Is  crushed 
Is  today  not  only  the  prayer  but  also  the 
desire  of  nations.  This  prayer  has  been  put 
Into  prophetic  woids  by  the  great  poet 
Rablndranath  Tagore.  These  words  portray 
the  aspirations  of  the  United  Nations: 

"Where  the  mind  is  without  fear  and  the 

head  is  held  high: 
"Where  knowledge  is  free; 
"Where  the  world  has  not  been  broken  up 

into  fragments   by   narrow   domestic 

walls; 
"W^here  words  come  out  from  the  depth  of 

truth: 
"Where  tireless  striving  stretches  Its  arms 

toward  perfection; 
"Where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has  not 

lost  Ita  way  Into  the  dreary  desert 

sand  of  dead  habit; 
"Where  the  mind  Is  led  forward  by  Thee 

into  ever-widening  thought  and  ac- 
tion— 
"Into  that  heaven  of  freedom,  my  Father, 

let  my  country  awake." 


The  Obligation  of  Every  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONPIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  on 
the  subject  of  the  obligation  of  every 
American  which  I  delivered  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Rock  County  Bar 
Association  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  on  March 
27,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  as  a  practicing  attorney 
in  Wisconsin  for  more  than  three  decades,  1 
feel  a  special  kinship  with  the  members 
of  the  bar  who  are  here  today — and  as  a 
Senator  and  taxpayer  with  a  great  many 
problems  In  Washington,  I  feel  an  equally 
strong  kinship  with  the  lawyers'  clients  who 
are  here  today  and  those  who  pay  me  the 
honor  to  listen  to  me  over  the  radio. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Rock  County  Bar  Asso- 
elation  for  their  cotutesy  in  extending  this 
Invitation  to  me. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  each  of 
us,  and  particularly  the  lawyers,  have  a 
tremendous  stake  In  one  very  lundamental 
issue  Involved  in  the  present  war. 

That  Issue  is  absolutely  basic,  because  it 
Involves  a  conflict  between  government  by 
freemen  through  democratic  processes  and 
government,  as  exemplified  by  the  Axis  by 
dictatorship.  The  Issue  is  between  a  gov- 
ernment of  freemen  and  Justice,  and  a  gov- 
ernment of  slaves  and  men.  The  issue  la 
between  lawjmd  men.  The  Issue  is  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  issue  is  between  Jus- 
tice and  injustice.  The  issue  is  between 
the  rights  of  men  and  the  rights  of  despots. 
The  issue  Is  between  freedom  and  tyranny. 

Throughout  the  ages,  there  have  elwajs 
been  wars  between  governments  of  law  and 
governments  of  men  and  tyranny. 

America  didn't  want  war.  War  was  thrust 
upon  us.  Now  we  fight  for  our  Uvea.  The 
pre-Peaxl  Harbor  issue  of  intervention  by  a 
divided   nation,   or   nonintervention,   should 


^x  laid  aside  forever,  or  at  least  until  the  war 
is  over.  We  have  too  much  to  attend  to, 
requiring  the  efforts  of  a  u.iiteu  pt  >ple.  with- 
out getting  Into  an  argument  between  our- 
selves about  what  is  past.  Tlie  ettiual  pres- 
ent Is  too  full  of  problems  to  sj^-nd  time 
discussing  that  p&n  now.  Oh,  yis,  we  can 
learn  from  our  mistakes  (and  we  all  make 
them),  but  we  cannot  take  time  to  dwell  on 
them.  If  we  do,  we  are  sabotaging  the  great 
needs  of  Uie  prtsent. 

The  tides  of  change  throughout  the  world 
are  in  full  flow.  Like  the  days  of  the  Ren- 
aissance, the  Industrial  revolution,  the  po- 
litical revolution  of  the  latter  part  of  lh« 
eighteenth  century,  the  floodgates  are  open 
and  you  and  I  are  privileged  i<i  t>e  alive  and 
play  our  Uttle  parts.  Civilization  Is  not  In 
Its  death  thrives  but  In  the  birth  pains  of  • 
new  life.  Are  we  aware  ol  tlie  privilege?  la 
thtjEe  days  life  cannot  be  stagnant  and  com- 
placent. It  Is  for  you  and  me  to  see  that 
these  tides  are  confined  so  they  do  not  over- 
flow and  destroy  the  landmarks  that  should 
be  preserved.  Let  us  harness  such  tides  of 
change  to  the  Nation's  advantfige.  That  is 
our  Job.  Each  of  us  has  an  Individual  re- 
sponsibility in  building  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. 

Tlie  prophet,  Joel,  said,  "Your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams;  yuur  yoiuig  men  ahaU 
see  visions."  Here  we  have  the  directive 
that  fits  the  present.  We  need  very  much 
In  the  world  today,  practical  men — men  with 
their  feet  on  the  ground  who  know  the  ways 
of  men  and  nations.  But  we  need  some- 
thing mere.  We  need  men  and  women  with 
vision  who  see  more  than  the  ways  of  men 
and  nations;  men  and  women  who  see  the 
posBibility  of  better  days  ahead;  who  can 
plan  and  execute  for  tiie  lmproven>ent  of  th« 
Nation  economically,  socially,  and  politically. 

In  the<;e  confusing,  troublesome  but  chal- 
lenging days,  we  need  a  liaison  between  these 
two  classes  of  men  in  order  that  we  oaay  ap- 
pral.se  rightly  the  course  that  this  Nation 
should  take 

The  needs  of  humanity  are  many.  How  to 
meet  those  needs  is  the  probleni.  So  we  do 
need  a  combination  of  the  man  of  vision  and 
the  man  of  realism. 

The  possibilities  are  here  for  a  great  for- 
ward step  for  humanity  We  must  have  the 
courage  and  daring  our  fathers  had  in  1787 
as  well  as  their  wi.sdom.  Yes;  we  need  the 
vision  of  youth  with  unbleared  eyea  to  ven- 
ture forth  unawed  by  condition  and  circum- 
stance toward  a  better  tomorrow,  and  the 
Judgment  of  ma-urity,  eyes  open  to  facts  but 
still  dreaming  of  life  as  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  unafraid  of  it.  Here  we  see  th« 
obligation  of  each  of  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  have  much  to  say  about 
the  far-flung  strategy  of  the  present  war. 
Instead,  I  am  going  to  talk  atx)Ut  certain 
domestic  trends  which  I  feel  are  a  part  of  the 
Ideals  for  which  we  fig:ht — trends  which  are 
rightly  the  special  concern  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  concern  of  every  true  American. 

INCIDENT    or    CNPOISED    CALLES 

1.  The  American  lawyer  and  the  American 
citizen  must  never  iote  sight  of  the  basic 
question  of  a  government  by  law  verstis  a 
government  by  men  and  minions  That 
means,  at  the  cutset,  that  even  in  wartime 
we  mtist  flt;bt  to  the  last  ditch  to  preserve 
the  civU  liberties  which  are  so  basically  a 
part  of  this  conflict.  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  tolerate  any  kind  of  fifth- 
column  activities. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  quibble 
about  l^fth  columnists,  nor  does  It  mean 
that  we  should  endanger  our  war  effort  by 
a  too-scrupulous  regard  for  the  hair-spllt- 
tmg  distinctions  which  might  permit  Intel- 
lectual saboteurs  of  American  opinion  to 
escape  punithment  We  miut  be  realistic. 
but  we  must  also  adhere  rigidly  to  every  coo- 
ceivable  safeguard  against  witch-hunting. 
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or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr  CHANDLER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaniniou.s  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered   by   the  senior  Senator  from 


lui-irifs  Di  a  comnioiiwcaitn  of  nntlon.s  A 
semblance  of  truth  In  aW  these  statements 
makes  thrm  Vfn,-  efTi-ctive  and  cauTS  us  to 
have  suspicion  in  our  hearts  But  they  are 
not  whole  truths,  and  there  Is  no  cause  for 
susplrlcn. 

China,  since  the  beRlnnlng.  has  known 
what  It  meant  for  a  man  to  have  rights. 
The  Chinaman  could  alway?<  own  and  dis- 
pose Of  his  property.  *hich  Is  the  very  es- 


tented.  living — coit-.j  aranvrly  f^peaking — a 
life  of  abundance  These  things  can  be  done 
They  are  not  merely  great  dreams  We  have 
Boulder  Dam,  we  have  the  Bcnnevlllf  Dam. 
and  the  desert  has  been  conquered  TYs- 
tances  have  been  overcome.  The  eart^  In 
her  abu::dance  can  be  made  to  yield  This 
Is  not  VHin  hope,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
America  Is  the  living  witncM  of  what  liberty 
can  do  for  a  people. 


chief.  China'a  generaliaalmo  and  bis  gra- 
cious lady  along  with  the  representatives  of 
the  other  United  Nations  have  all  spoken. 
Each  time  the  burden  of  their  theme  has 
been  the  s>.ate  of  tha  Union  of  the  United 
Nations.  Each  has  presented  a  Etrlvlng  to- 
ward that  unity  vblch  bespeaaa  victory  and 
success.    The  way  of  peace  is  indeed  In  the 
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The  issue  1b  between  freedom  and  tyranny. 

Throughout  the  ages,  there  have  always 
been  wars  between  governments  ot  law  and 
governments  of  men  and  tyranny. 

America  didn't  want  war.  War  was  thrust 
upon  us.  Now  we  fight  for  our  lives.  The 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  Issue  of  intervention  by  a 
divided   nation,   or    nonintervention,   should 


about  fifth  columnists,  nor  does  it  mean 
that  we  should  endanger  our  war  effort  by 
a  too-scrupulous  regard  for  the  hair-split- 
ting distinctions  which  might  permit  Intel- 
lectual saboteurs  of  American  opinion  to 
escape  ptinlfchment  We  must  be  realistic, 
but  we  must  also  adhere  rigidly  to  every  cod» 
celvable  safeguard  against  witch-hunting. 
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Th«Te  must  be  no  "burning  at  the  stake" 
of  those  who  properly  make  conttructlve 
comments  on  the  war  effort  even  thouKh 
the»e  comments  may  be  bi  variance  with  the 
thinking  of  the  adminii-tration  I  he  ulti- 
mate test  of  whre  the  line  should  be  drawn 
munt  perhaps  be  found  In  the  question  of 
motive  or  Intent. 

2  AJilde  from  this  basic  Issue,  lawyers  par- 
ticularly, and  laymen  also,  must  be  keenly 
conscious  of  the  divided  powers  which  our 
Constitution  haa  establUihed  for  each  o.  the 
branches  of  government.  It  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  le-^'lslative  branch  to  cairy  out 
the  administration  of  Its  laws. 

It  18  not  the  function  of  'he  executive 
branch  to  write  those  laws. 

The  la.;t  decade  ha.n  seen  a  gradual  In- 
sidious erosion  of  congressional  authority 
and  respono.blllty  t.s  the  Nation's  law-mak- 
ing body.  That  erosion  of  legislative  au- 
thority ha.«  grown  throughout  the  w.ir  period, 
thouRh.  since  the  la.st  election.  Congress  is 
standing  considerably  more  on  Its  own   legs. 

Now.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  tre- 
mendous problems  of  the  war  have  made  It 
n3ce  sa.-y  for  Government  to  administer 
laws  relating  to  many  new  problems  It  Is 
equally  apparent  that  the  executive  branch 
must,  however,  limit  Its  activities  to  the 
administration  of  these  laws 

The  tendency  of  the  executive  branch  to 
»"rlte  legislation  Is  a  dangerous  menace  to 
our  form  of  government.  It  Is  dangerous  not 
only  becau.se  It  represents  an  abuse  of  our 
constitutional  provisions,  but  al.so  because  It 
Invites  reprisal  by  Congress,  and  becau.se  It 
creates  a  friction  which  Is  particularly  haz- 
ardous in  wartime. 

It  was  not  s<)  many  years  ag<i  when  a  small 
select  grt)Up  designated  as  ■brain  trusters" 
habitually  brought  legislation  already  writ- 
ten to  Congress  for  a  rubber-stamp  nyproval. 
That  inner  circle  of  "palace  guards  "  wa.s  per- 
haps disappearing  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
war.  At  the  present  time,  however,  a  new 
group  has  a.'^sumed  the  (unction  of  writing 
laws — and  this  group  does  not  even  bring 
them  to  Congress  lor  approval,  I  refer  to 
that  peculiar  species  o.  American  Govern- 
ment employee   known  as  the  bureaucrat 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  ntU  li.dict 
the  legitimate  hardworking  Government  em- 
ployee— and  there  are  countless  thousands 
of  them.  I  am  Indicting  the  self-glorifled 
nonelected  bureaucrat  who  presumes  to  act 
as  a  legislator. 

The  most  charitable  designation  which  I 
can  apply  to  this  group — as  a  substitute  for 
a  stronger  and  more  understandable  term — 
is   the   term   •'illegitimate   lawmakers." 

The  war  brought  tremendous  new  prob- 
lems to  the  Executive.  I  do  not  minimize 
those  problems  nor  do  I  minimize  the  re- 
spor.sibilities  which  have  been  laid  on  the 
E.xecutlve  doorstep. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentatives ol  the  people — the  Congress — are 
not  always  speedy  In  their  conclusions  or 
their  action,  but  I  still  contend  that  this  Is 
no  reason  to  sabotage  the  orderly  processes 
of  government  and  the  established  and  con- 
stitutional procedure  for  lawmaking. 

I  still  contend  that  this  Is  no  reason  for 
any  long-haired  theorist,  working  in  a  Gov- 
ernment bureau,  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
right  to  create  new  laws  far  beyond  the  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  Congress  In  the  legislation 
which  originally  created  the  authority  which 
Is  now  claimed  by  the  Bureau, 

The  last  2  vers  have  seen  an  Incredible 
floodttde  of  regulations,  having  the  force  of 
law,  and  emanating  from  the  facile  pens  of 
a  vast  virtually  unregulated  horde  ol  bu- 
reaucrats running  riot. 

It  Is  inevitable  that  out  of  a  war  there 
should  emerge  a  strengthening  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  It  Is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  some  concentration  of  power  It 
U  Inevitable  that  In  our  necessity  for  speedy 


action,  there  should  be  more  power  to  make 
decisions  vested   In    the   executive   branch. 

These  things  are  liu-vi table,  but  they  are 
no  explunati.n  for  tin  myriad  muddled 
regulations,  spawned  bv  a  bureaucracy  act- 
ing hastily  and  lll-advisedly 

It  IB  not  the  Intent  of  Conerehs  to  sab- 
otage the  constructive  work  of  any  phase 
of  the  executive  branch.  It  must  not  be 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  scrutinize  the 
activities  of  the  executive  branch  In  anv 
partisan  sense,  but  It  must  bo  the  function 
of  Congress  to  r  tain  a  bulwark  of  our 
constitution  il  system  as  far  as  It  can  be  con- 
ceivably  maintained   duiiiig   a  war   period 

The  shocking  drift  of  legislative  authority 
to  the  executive  branch  must  be  scrutinized 
sharply  and  must  be  rigidly  limited  to  a 
proper  exercise  of  delegated  authority. 
There  can  be  no  thlef-ln-the-night  usurpa- 
tion of  the  lawmaking  power  vested  by  a 
sovereign  people  In  its  representatives.  We 
are  fighting  for  a  government  by  law.  rather 
than  men  and  minions  We  are  fliihtine  for 
a  system  of  Ju.stice,  ard  we  will  not  see  that 
Justice  listed  as  an  unnecessary  casualty  In 
the  war. 

We  are  willing  to  make  every  sacrifice — but 
thev  must  be  essential  sacrifices.  We  are 
willing  to  follow  every  regulation— but  thty 
must  be  Intelligent,  workable  regulations, 
written  on  the  ba.~is  of  clearly  defined  plans 
and  on  the  ba^'ls  of  well-established  facts 

Thus  far.  a  major  portion  of  our  regula- 
tions have  been  written  in  the  shifting  sands 
of  day-to-day  expediency  They  have  not  re- 
sulted from  any  clearly  deflned  over-all  plan 
and  frtqurntly  they  have  not  resulted  from 
well-established  facts. 

I  make  this  criticLsm,  not  In  any  sense  of 
parti.-^anship  but  in  a  fervent  convictlnn  that 

this  constructive  criticism  Is  a  duty  and  an 
obligation  to  the  war  effort.  We  cannot  win 
a  war— except  at  far  greater  costs  than  neces- 
sary—with a  muddled  manpower  policy.  We 
cannot  win  a  war  with  production  throttled 
by  red  tape  and  strangled  by  conllictlng  pur- 
poses and  a  confusion  of  authority. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  American  citizen 
in  the  year  1943  wili  survive  without  having 
violated  some  Federal  regulation  which  has 
the  force  of  l;iw.  and  I  might  add  that  even 
the  First  Lady  of  tlie  Land  had  admittedly 
violated  some  of  these  regulations. 

Think  of  what  this  means— no  American 
surviving  In  1943  without  violating  a  Federal 
regulation  or  law.  Now.  there  is  something 
fundamtntally  wrong  when  that  statement 
can  be  made.  The  wrong  isn't  Inherent  In 
the  American  people,  for  the  American  people 
are  the  most  law-abiding  race  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  the  American  people  are  sold 
heart  and  soul  on  winning  this  war  and  want 
to  do  everything  they  can  to  win  It  quickly 
and  subsequently  to  establish  a  Just  peace. 

No,  my  friends,  the  fault  results  with  the 
multiplicity  of  regulations,  with  the  flood- 
tide  of  bureaucratic  rtUes,  and  with  the  hipe- 
less  confusion,  dupilcatlo«,  aiul  cross-pur- 
poses of  our  civilian  pl.mning  on  the  home 
front. 

I  franklv  believe  that  It  Is  Imperative  for 
the  Executive  to  create  a  real  honest-to-God 
War  Cabinet,  It  is  time  that  conflicts  In 
government  end  We  need  a  real  War  Cab- 
inet, one  which  1    Ids  weekly  meetings. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  fifteen 
"czars"  and  "subcz  irs.  '  They  Include  the 
Director  of  War  Pre)duct!on  Dmiald  Nelson. 
Byrnes  as  Economic  Stabili/er,  McNutt  as 
Manpower  and  draft  bcs.  Br.  \vn  on  prices 
and  ratumlnir.  Davis  on  foi.'d  and  farm  labor, 
Jeffers  on  rubber,  Davis  on  wages  and  war 
labor,  Morgenth.TU  on  money.  Jones  on  loans. 
Stettinlus  on  lease-lend,  Wallace  on  Economic 
Warfare.  Ickes  on  fuel,  E'stman  on  trans- 
portation. Land  on  shipping,  and  Davis  on 
war  information 

Th.e  experience  of  these  directors  shows 
that  almost  any  action  they  take  conflicts 


with  one  of  their  fellow  directors  or  In  some 
cases  conflicts  with  the  military  and  civilian 
leadership  ot   the  Army   and  Navy 

Out  of  the  1ft  leaders,  only  four  are  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  regular  Cabinet  This 
group  rarely  meets  In  a  body.  If  it  ever  has. 
Their  Jurisdictional  squabbles  usually  do  not 
get  attention  until  public  discussion  brings 
them  to  the  Pres  dent  s  consideration  The 
synthetic  rubber  pr<>gram  Is  an  example 

We  still  have  not  permanently  settled  the 
dispute  between  the  War  and  N.ivy  Depart- 
ments and  the  civilian  War  Produc'lon 
Board.  We  still  have  no  completely  coordi- 
nated program  to  prevent  serious  rises  In 
the  cost  of  living  We  still  have  no  one 
agency  with  sole  Jurisdiction  over  all  the 
factors  Involved  in  ga.«o!lne  rationing. 
We  still  do  not  have  one  agency  with  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  over  all  the  factors  In- 
volved In  food  rationing  We  still  do  not 
have  one  unified  direction  between  economic 
warfare  and  leaning  activities. 

What  we  need  Is  a  genuine  war  cabinet 
which  would  cover  all  of  the  fields  of  war 
activity  and  which  would  meet  regularly  and 
promptly.  This  cabinet  would  Include  tlie 
principal  executive  officers  Each  one  would 
have  definite  powers,  each  one  would  be  held 
accountable  fc.r  results  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive would  have  the  final  authority  on  re- 
solving any  conflicts.  This  could  be  a 
businesslike  organization. 

3.  Along  with  all  of  these  things,  the 
lawyers  here  tonight  will  recognize  that  we 
cannot    completely     neglect     the    problem    of 

law  reform.  Law  reform  has  been  abruptly 
arrested  by  the  course  of  the  war  and 
throughout  the  war  Federal  procedural  reform 
will  probably  be  relegated  to  the  post-w.-xr 
period. 

We  can  understand  that.  If  the  military 
effort  win  be  aided;  otherwise,  we  cannot 
understand  It. 

Our  fight  Is  for  International  Justice  and 
our  domestic  Justice  must  be  the  basis  of 
that  effort.  Consequently,  we  cannot  permit 
the  domestic  Justice  to  take  a  holiday 
throughout  the  war.  Our  courts  must  con- 
tinue to  function.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
need  a  more  efUclent  court  organization 
throughout    the    war. 

It  Is  difficult  to  secure  law  reform,  through 
legislation,  In  a  war  period.  The  attention  of 
Congress  Is  rightly  concentrated  on  war  prob- 
lems, and  there  Is  little  time  left  for  technical 
procedural  law  reform.  Nevertheless.  It  Is 
possible  to  have  such  procedural  reform 
through  nonlegislatlve  means. 

The  lawyers  here  know  that  there  has  been 
created  a  Supreme  Court  Advisory  C<immittee 
on  Federal  Rules,  This  committee  can  con- 
tinue to  function  to  promote  Federal  pro- 
cedural reform  In  the  civil  field,  and  lawyers 
throughout  the  Nation  should  feel  free  to 
consult  with  this  committee. 

As  a  miinber  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  am  Interested  In  a  revision  of  the  Judicial 
code  which  can  definitely  stand  improvement. 
Improvement  and  revision  In  the  Judicial 
code  has  been  Impeded  by  questions  of  Juris- 
diction Involving  two  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Here  is  a  case 
where  Congress  must  clean  Its  own  house  I 
believe  that  Congress  needs  a  smi^ll  but  ade- 
quate technical  staff  to  work  on  the  problems 
of  revision 

Despite  the  f.ict  that  we  are  In  a  war  period, 
the  Judiciary  committees  of  both  Houses  are 
dally  considering  legislation  of  far-nachmg 
Import  relntlm^  to  procedure  and  cur  Judiciary 
system.  These  reforms.  Insofar  as  they  do 
not  conflict  with  the  war  effort,  must  con- 
tinue, 

4  Another  reform  which  must  continue — 
and  must  contmtie  particularly  during  the 
war  period— Is  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. This  problem,  likewise,  sht  ii'd  be 
the   special   concern    of    attorneys   who    are 


perullarly  equipped  by  the  nature  of  their 
profession  to  make  recommendations 

The  war  has  brought  many  hardships  to 
MM  ss  individuals  and  ss  t  people,  but  it  has 
also  brought  tome  great  benefits  One 
shadow  which  It  has  left — one  scar  which  It 
Is  creating,  one  casualty  which  has  resultid, 
however,  need  not  be.  I  am  speaking  new 
of  the  alarming  growth  of  Juvenile  del'n- 
quency.  Tills  problem  must  be  met  imme- 
diately. The  ChUdren's  Bureau  Commi-:- 
sion  on  Children  in  Wartime  recently  met 
at  the  While  House  and  surveyed  the  exter.t 
of  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  resources  available  for  its  prevention  and 
treatment.  The  results  of  that  conJerence 
have  not  yet  t)€en  completely  afisembkd, 
but  it  la  apparent  that  Federal.  SUte.  and 
local  agencies  must  correlate  their  efforts  in 
a  program  to  meet  the  special  wartime  prob- 
lems and  hazards  affecting  children. 

The  health,  welfare,  and  educational  prcb- 
lems  for  young  people  must  be  safeguarded 
through  measurefc  such  as  guidance  services, 
placement  services,  and  a  law-enforcement 
program.  We  are  fighting  for  human  free- 
dom and  especially  for  the  future  of  children 
In  a  free  world 

We  must  establish  the  safeguards  for  chil- 
dren in  the  midst  of  this  total  war.  Children 
must  be  protected  from  exploitation  in  war- 
production  areas.  Their  home  life  must  he 
strengthened  even  though  parents  have  l>cen 
mobilized  for  war  production  This  calls  for 
Si  program  which  Includes  adequate  healtli 
education  and  welfare  servlcee.  recreation  ac- 
tivities, school  opportunities,  and  adequate 
housing  programs,  a  nuultional  program  for 
children,  and  a  program  of  control  for  war- 
time employme  »  of  boys  and  girls  imder  18. 
The  increases  In  Juvenile  delinquency  m 
wartime  are  cotamon  to  all  nations  at  war. 
It  Is  important  that  this  trend  be  halted  not 
only  for  the  present  but  to  avert  an  outbreak 
of  lawlessnese  after  the  war.  This  creates  a 
tremer.dcus  need  for  a  strong  child-welfare 
program  to  suppi-ment  home  care  and  super- 
vision. 

We  need  a  sound  and  Inclusive  welfare  pro- 
gram. This  Ls  a  major  problem,  and  it  must 
be  faced  immediately,  and  there  is  no  better 
group  to  give  guidance  and  directlo:.  to  a 
program  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency  than 
the  bar  associations  of  this  land.  That  can 
be  a  great  contribution  to  the  war  effort  and 
to  the  Nation. 

6.  rhe  lawyers  of  oiur  Nation  should  also  be 
concerned  with  the  growing  tendency  to  shift 
power  from  the  States  and  cities  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Tlie  lawyers  f '  this  Nation 
must  be  concerned  with  Uie  tendency  -'  ch 
may  carry  over  into  the  post-war  period  to 
move  the  Government  further  away  from  the 
people  The  lawyers  of  the  Nation  must  be 
concerned  with  any  possible  move  in  the 
post-war  period  to  black  out  the  tenth 
amendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  re- 
•erves  to  the  States  all  powers,  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States, 

Now,  in  wartime,  when  we  must  have  a 
concentration  of  Federal  power,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  think  of  an  abandonment  of  that  con- 
centrated power  In  a  post-war  period  In 
the  post-war  era  we  do  not  want  to  sec  a 
gradual  extension  of  Federal  power  at  the 
expense  of  local  self-government.  That  has 
been  the  tendency  ever  since  the  Civil  War. 
We  DC  not  want  to  see  unwarranted  Federal 
encroachments  into  the  field  of  State  au- 
thority in  the  post-war  era.  We  do  net  want 
to  break  down  the  covenants  of  the  Con- 
stitutum 

Lawyers  understand  this  threat  because 
they  understand  the  Constitution  This 
mean^  also  that  in  the  post-war  perltxl.  we 
cannot  make  the  Federal  Government  su- 
preme in  the  taxing  field  by  an  insidious 
process  of  infiltration  It  Is  the  problem  of 
lawyers  to  Insure  the  kind  of  a  government 
that  our  soldiers  will  return  to  alter  the  war. 
6  It  is  the  concern  of  lawyers  in  wartime 
to    consider    the    pioblem    of    administrative 


Inw,  and  to  make  recomm-  .datlonr  which 
mill  make  Rdmlnistrallve  law  workable.  I 
don't  mean  that  in  this  grave  hour,  we 
should  quibble  over  the  niceties  of  adminis- 
trative law,  but  I  do  mean  that  lawyers 
particularly  must  fight  fo:  the  rlphts  of  per- 
son and  property—  rights  which  our  soidlers 
have  a  right  to  expect  will  be  Intact  when 
they  return.  We  need  an  acimlnlstrative  law 
which  win  protect  the  public  Interests. 

In  this  group  today  there  are  a  number  of 
men  who  are  not  lawyers  They  know,  per- 
haps better  than  anyone  else,  how  frequently 
their  problems  Involve  the  legal  prcfessmn 
and  the  Government.  All  of  this  means  that 
the  lawyer  and  the  client  have  a  mtuual  in- 
terest In  a  revision  of  administrative  law  so 
that  the  relations  between  the  citizens  of  our 
land  and  Government  will  be  workable.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  today  exercise  legislative. 
Judicial,  and  executive  functions,  and  they 
affect  almost  every  person  and  almost  every 
economic  Interest  in  the  land. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  number  of 
administrative  agencies  nor  the  scope  of  their 
activities  Will  be  materially  decreased  in  the 
day  up  ahead.  It  Is  the  function  of  the 
lawyers  to  see  that  there  is  no  confusion  of 
Judicial  and  protecutlng  functions  in  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  the  function  of  lawyers  to  see  that  ad- 
minl.otratlve  agencies  do  not  go  beyond 
policies  laid  down  by  the  Congress  It  is  the 
function  of  lawyers  to  see  that  administra- 
tive agencies  do  not  determine  facts  on  the 
b  i^is  of  policy  rather  than  on  evidence  It  Is 
the  function  of  lav^'ers  to  see  that  adminis- 
trative agencies  do  not  make  their  determina- 
tions  on  the  basis  of  star-chamber  back-room 
hearings    with    undlvulged   reports. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  do  so  during  the 
war  period,  but  sooner  or  later,  Congress  must 
legislate  on  this  subject  to  eliminate  the  de- 
fect? of  administrative  procedure  which  needs 
reform  badly  We  need  a  clearly  deflned  set 
of  agency  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
available  to  all  of  the  people,  and  we  need 
a  svstem  of  Independent  hearing  commis- 
sioners, and  a  system  of  rules  subject  to  ap- 
propriate review. 

These  things  are  fundamental.  Some  of 
them  must  be  postponed  until  after  the  war, 
and  some  of  them  must  be  the  subject  of 
immediate  action  If  we  are  to  win  the  war 
with  the  least  possible  number  of  casualties 
in  manpower,  both  on  the  fighting  front 
and   on    the   production    front. 

Our  Job  is  to  win  the  war.  and  our  Job 
Is  to  so  firmly  enshrine  Justice  in  this  land 
that  it  will  be  a  powerful  force  not  only  for 
victory  but  for  oider  in  a  post-war  world. 
Now  let  me  conclude  with  a  few  words 
In  relation  to  the  world  situation  and  Amer- 
Icas  responElbillty  in  the  post-war  period. 
The  years  since  September  1939  have  seen 
many  of  our  old  concepts  die.  Life  Indi- 
vidually and  nationally  has  new  meaning. 
Gef.graphlcally  we  in  America  are  only  a 
few  hours  away  from  any  place  on  the  glebe. 
The  war  is  not  won.  It  will  be  won  by 
the  United  Nations.  How  soon  we  cannot 
tell.  With  what  cost  we  cannot  tell.  After 
the  war  Is  won.  you  ask.  what  then,  what 
part  Is  America  to  p:ay? 

The  answer  is  not  now  complete.  The 
cloth  will  have  to  be  cut  to  fit  the  inter- 
national pattern  and  the  pattern  is  not  now 
complete.  But  this  we  know:  America  will 
accept  her  rebponsibility,  whatever  that  Is,. 
in  the  post-war  period  lor  estubli.shiug  and 
safeguarding  an  enduring  peace,  thus  malt- 
ing our  liberties  safe. 

Two  factors  have  broucht  America  to  this 
conclusion.  First,  the  contracted  globe,  due 
to  invention  and  the  mechanical  genius  of 
man.  demanding  an   end  to  war. 

Second,  the  realization  that  we  cannot  live 
unto  ourselves  alone  aid  that  America's  de.s- 
tiny  Is  wrapped  up  in  the  destiny  of  earth, 
and  the  further  fact  that  America  owes  to  the 


people  of  earth  and  to  herself  the  obligation 
to  brm?:  lU'ht  throughout  the  earth  showing 
mankind  the  w.»v  throurh  the  reptiblican 
channel  of  lue — showing  the  way  to  JUKilce, 
peace,  economic  health   and  brctherhcxd 

Our  problems  at  present  are  mainly  tho«e 
of  production,  military  utrotegy,  transporta- 
tion, and  keeping  uur  home  economy  as 
healthy  as  pos.«lble  The  other  problem — 
greater  still — comes  later — building  a  t>etter 
world.  We  cannot  pa.'w  up  that  responsibil- 
ity and  duty  It  Is  up  to  us  alter  victory 
to  fulfill  our  destiny.  It  is  America's  oppor- 
tunity and  obligation 

America  has  never  been  confounded  or 
appalled  by  any  Job.  It  Is  not  by  this  one. 
With  a  prayer  in  our  hearts,  knowing  that 
God-directed  leadership  will  be  ours,  we  shall 
proceed  realistically  to  perform  the  task  be- 
fore us — equal  to  every  demand  and  alert  to 
every  challenge. 
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Army  Day  Dinr/er  Adilreis  of  Hon. 
Jesse  H.  Jonei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OK   PENNSTXVANTA 
IN  THE  SENATE   OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1943 

Mr  GUFFEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent   to   have  printed   in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  at  the  Army  Day 
dinner  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  War.  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  on  April  3,  1943. 

There  beine;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  meet 
with  you.  who  through  the  years,  have  sought 
support  for  the  United  States  Army.  The 
Army  has  too  often  been  neglected  in  time 
of  peace,  and  too  freely  critlciz'-d  in  time  of 
war.  When  this  war  is  won.  there  will  still 
be  need  for  Army  Day,  work  for  you  to  do.  If 
we  are  to  prevent  another  relapse  to  indiX- 
lerence  to  preparedness. 

It  wlU  always  be  difficult  to  maintain  sufH- 
clent  national  interest  in  preparedness  for 
our  people  to  tax  then^selves  enough  to  sup- 
port the  Army  properly  in  time  of  peace  and 
to  keep  abreast  of  changing  military  science. 
As  a  people  we  abhor  war.  and  are  always 
hopeful  that  we  will  not  be  drawn  into  an- 
other. We  forget  that  the  best  and  cbeap^t 
insurance  against  war  is  adequate  prepared- 

UCS8. 

Without  the  foresight  and  determination 
of  the  President  and  his  military  advisers, 
our  Army  today  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  enemy  on  battle  fronts  stretching  around 
the  v.-orld.  Even  alter  this  war  started  in 
September  1939  lew  of  us  thought  it  would 
tK?  brought  to  UE,  that  It  would  be  necesbary 
to  send  our  boys  to  tight  and  die  In  foreign 
lands  and  seas;  nor  did  any  of  us  dream  we 
would  be  requir.d  to  spend  every  ounce  of 
our  stores  and  energy  and  every  dollar  of  oiir 
financial  strength  to  prevent  the  war  lords 
from  overrunning  the  world. 

Britain  had  her  Dunkerque  and  we  Pearl 
Harbor  It  took  these  two  catastrophes,  Dun- 
kerque and  Pearl  Harbor,  to  arouse  us  to  the 
dangers  confronting  us  and  to  the  fact  that 
we  would  have  in  fight  for  self-preservation, 
if  indeed  not  for  civilization.  So  we  are  at 
It  With  all  our  armed  strength,  our  roin- 
power,  oiu-  stores,  ana  otxr  credit. 
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nooGiiae  oi  reguiaiions.  naving  tne  lorce  oi 
Inw,  and  emanating  from  the  facile  pens  of 
a  vast  virtually  unregulated  horde  of  bu- 
reaucrats running  riot 

It  la  Inevitable  that  out  of  a  war  there 
should  emerge  a  strengthenlr.g  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  It  Is  inevitable  that  there 
shouUI  be  some  concentration  of  power.  It 
U  inevitable  that  lu  our  necessity  for  speedy 


nnu    ruiloIliIr-T.    uuiis   uu    jlkju   niiu    miiii   inij^Ji, 

Jcffers  on  rubber.  Davis  on  wages  and  war 
labor.  Morgeiithnu  on  ninney  Jones  on  icn^ns, 
Stettlnlus  on  lease-lend.  Wallace  on  Econnmlc 
Warfare.  Ickes  on  fuel.  E'stman  on  trans- 
portation. Land  on  shipping,  and  Davis  on 
war  Information 

The    experience    of    thrse    directors    shows 
that  almost  any  action  they  take  conflicts 


system.  These  reforms.  Insofar  as  they  do 
not  conflict  with  the  war  effort,  must  con- 
tinue. 

4  Another  reform  which  must  continue — 
and  mu.st  continue  particularly  during  the 
war  period— is  the  probUm  cf  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Tills  problem,  likewise.  sh( u'd  be 
the   special   concern   of   attorneys   who   axe 
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What  we  have  alrradv  been  able  to  do  on 
many  battlffiekls — which  is  only  a  foretaste 
of  victory — is  a  tribute  to  our  flirhtlng  nu-n, 
who  have  no  superiors,  and  to  the  loyal  men 
and  women  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
wholeheartedly  behind  them,  ready  and  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice  nece.-sary  to  victory. 

The  tran.sformatKin  cf  our  peaceful  peo- 
ple Into  an  army  millions  strong,  backed  by 
a  home  front  uf  men  and  women  m  factory 
and  held,  in  the  mine,  the  forest,  in  trans- 
portation, land,  sea,  and  air.  in  science  and 
Invention,  and  in  the  home,  assures  ultimate 
Victory,  however  dear  the  price.  Our  obliga- 
tion— every  one  of  us  who  is  not  at  the 
front — Is  that  complete  support,  day  and 
night.  Sundays  and  holidays,  that  will  speed 
the  day  of  victory  so  that  not  a  single  Ule 
muy  be  lost  and  not  a  body  maimed  that  can 
be  avoided. 

Military  science,  however.  Is  not  my  spe- 
cialty, and  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  how 
or  when  or  where  the  wur  will  be  won.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  It  will  be  won.  It  must 
be  won  before  there  can  be  freedom  In  the 
wrorld.  before  man  Ls  hLs  own  master.  My 
Job  has  been  to  assist  lu  converting  our  cl- 
vlllr.n  economy  to  that  of  war  and  to  give 
some  thought  to  what  our  problems  will  be 
after  the  war. 

The  Rpconstrtictlon  Flnani'e  Corporation 
and  oth^r  agencies  directly  iiiulcr  my  super- 
vision have  avithorized  the  expenditure  of 
more  thuii  $20  1)00.000.000  In  the  war  effort. 
These  operations  bfgan  as  a  defense  meiu^ure 
under  an  net  of  Cniicress  approved  by  the 
President  June  25.  1940 

Our  activities  In  that  period  have  re.ichrd 
to  every  corner  of  the  earth  where  we  might 
obtain  the  critical  materials  neces.'ary  for 
fighting  a  world  war  and  where  we  m  ght  buy 
things  In  competition  with  the  Axis  Powers 
nec.-3sary  and  vital  to  them. 

We  have  at  the  same  time  greatly  Increased 
cur  domestic  production  of  many  important 
metals  through  loans,  preniiuni  payments, 
and  the  construction  of  mining  and  smelting 
facilities 

We  now  have  facilities,  completed  or  Hear- 
ing completion  sufficient  fur  the  pri.duction 
of  such  basic  materials  a>  steel,  aluminum. 
magnesium,  synthetic  rtitaber.  eic.  We  have 
also  provided  facilities  fur  increasing  the  fl  iw 
of  guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  ships  to  the  levels 
set  by  those  who  need  them.  We  have 
financed  business  and  Industry,  large  and 
frmall.  that  needed  capital  to  play  their  part 
In  war  production. 

Much  that  has  been  dene  In  expanding 
plant  facilltie.s  and  prcdurtive  capacity  will 
constitute  a  pi  st-war  problem.  In  addition 
to  plants  btillt  directly  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  Maritime  Commission. 
De'eii-ie  Plant  Corpriration.  a  subsidiary  at 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  has 
built  and  equipped  1479  plants  and  o'her 
lac  titles  costing  approximattlv  $7  000  000- 
000  all  of  which  are  owned  by  Defense  Plant 
Corporation.  The.-^  include  51  plant.s  for  the 
manufacture  of  airplanes  of  all  types;  344 
plants  for  making  airplane  parts.  64  air 
scn>  ol  plants  for  training  radet.s  m  primary 
flying;  70  plants  for  the  production  of  ord- 
nance; 54  for  radios  and  radio  equipment.  161 
fcr  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools:  57  fur 
steel  and  p:g  iron.  43  fur  the  manufacture 
and  fabrication  cf  aluminum.  54  for  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  rublser  and  its  basic 
materials,  butadiene,  stvreiic.  alcohol,  etc  ;  44 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  100  octane 
aviation  ga.-;ciline;  42  fur  the  production  of 
ships,  engines,  and  parts:  building  pipe  lines. 
barges,  etc  Thf  manufacturing  capacity  uf 
the  country  has  been  increased  many  times. 
■nd  much  I'f  this  Increase  must  be  fitted  into 
cur  post-war  program  In  such  a  way  as  to 
continue  m  substantuU  nuM>ure  the  m- 
crea.sed  emplovment  that  ha.*  l>een  brought 
about  by  the  war  edort 

Aluminum  and  raagneMum  metals,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  we  will  have  a  tre- 


mendous capacity,  are  destined  to  play  a  very 
linptjrtant  mle  In  cur  future  economy,  as  is 
alf^o  .<.ynthetlc  rubber  We  will  have  an  an- 
nual productive  capacity  cf  2.150  000.000 
pounds  of  aluminum  (enough  to  produce 
238  COO  tran.-port  p!ane>).  mure  than  tme- 
half  of  which  will  be  owi.ed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  against  327.000  000  pounds  privately 
owned  In  1939  We  will  h.ive  an  annual  pro- 
ductive capacity  (jf  600  000  000  pounds  cf 
magnesium,  of  which  the  Gjvernment  will 
own  almost  90  percent,  as  against  6  700.000 
pounds  privately  owned  in  1939. 

We  Will  have  a  capacity  for  manufacturing 
more  rubber  than  we  have  ever  used,  and 
that  fact  alone  will  need  to  be  considered 
In  readjusting  world  tr;:de  and  world  econ- 
omy alter  the  war. 

The  Government's  Investment  in  facili- 
ties for  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
aluminum  and  alumir.um  products  will  be 
in  excess  of  $725  000.000  uf  magnesium  $410.- 
000.000.  find  of  synthetic  rubber  $660.000  000. 
Some  experts  estimate  that  we  will  be  able 
to  produce  synthetic  rubber  fur  less  than 
15  cents  a  pound,  as  durable  as  natural  lub- 
ber, and  less  than  we  normally  paid  for 
natural  rubber. 

We  will  have  Invested  in  plants  and  facili- 
ties for  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
airplanes,  airplane  engines,  pa:  is.  instru- 
ments, and  accessories  $2.640.000.000 — this 
is  in  addition  to  all  such  privately  owned 
plants  and  facilities;  alcohol  and  chemicals 
more  thin  $100. 000,000:  aviation  gasoline. 
$125,000,000;  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
maciilne  tools.  $80,000,000;  plants  for  the 
mining  and  manufacture  of  cupper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  other  minerals,  $160,000,000;  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  ammunition, 
tanks,  and  armor.  $440,000,000;  radio  equip- 
ment and  sc.entiflc  instruments.  $60.000  000; 
shipbuilding.  $150000.000;  and  steel  and  p:g 
Iron.  $710,000,000  The  Government-owned 
steel -producing  facilities  will  be  only  abf)Ut 
10  percent  of  the  total  in  the  United  States. 

All  these  vast  expansions  In  so  short  a 
pericKl  of  time  could  only  have  been  acc>  m- 
plislU'd  in  a  ci.'Untry  of  great  resources  and 
by  a  people  equal  to  any  task  and  any  emer- 
gency, and  under  such  courageous  lcader>h.p 
as  that  of  President  Roosevelt.  They  were 
necessary  because,  as  you  know,  we  must 
supply  billions  In  matt'rlals  of  every  Imagin- 
able character  to  our  allies,  as  well  as  trans- 
port   and   service   our   own   armed   forces. 

T)  recruit,  train,  and  supply  an  Army  of 
8  200.000  men  and  officers,  which.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen- 
eral George  C.  Marshall,  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  is  of  it.self  a  very 
great  undertaking,  particularly  when  we  must 
draw  so  heavily  on  ciur  manpower  lor  ail 
other   purposes  In  connection   with   the   war. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  might 
feel  that  an  Army  of  8,200.000  is  large.  2.500.- 
000  of  these  men  will  be  In  the  Army  Air 
Forces  and  many  others  in  the  Engineers  and 
Signal  Corps,  etc  ,  so  that  we  should  not 
visualli-e  the  8  200  000  as  mas.sed  Jnfantry. 
Aiid  even  at  this  figure  we  ai;d  cur  allies  will 
ha\e  only  321  divisions,  while  I  am  informed 
the  Axis  Powers  can  muster  4S3  divisions  in 
the  European  theater  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  these  men  will  need 
at  least  a  year's  training. 

In  the  17  months  of  this  war  our  Army  offi- 
cers have  shown  ouustandmg  leadership 
wherever  they  have  en::aged  the  enemy.  The 
days  when  high-ranking  officers  directed  the 
attack  from  a  posltlon^well  behind  the  lines 
are  gone  Today  they  fight  at  the  head  of 
their  men.  Uddlng  them  onward,  setting  an 
example  for  the  men  to  follow.  Our  mili- 
tary leaders  have  Imparted  Inspiration  to  our 
troops  and  given  them  a  spirit  .seldom  demon- 
strated by  enemy  forces  Generally,  enemy 
forces  are  driven  rather  than  led.  and  lack 
that  confidence  in  their  officers  that  only 
fearless  leadership  can  Inspire. 


We  must,  however,  look  beyond  the  day 
of  conflict.  There  will  be  peace  on  earth 
again.  It  will  then  be  our  Job  to  make  the 
readjustments  which  step  on  the  heels  of 
war  We  will  be  treading  new  paths,  for  It 
seems  certain  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
relax  our  watchfulness  as  we  did  alter  World 
War  No.  1. 

We  have  more  than  a  dim  outline  of  the 
conditions  we  will  have  to  meet.  First  of 
all,  we  mist  do  what  Is  within  our  power  to 
preserve  the  peace  we  will  have  won  Thi.s 
cannot  help  but  mean  that  we  will  have  to 
retain  a  substantial  portion  of  ou.  armed 
forces  until  world  condituns  have  become 
adjusted  and  permanent  peace  assured. 

We  should  so  order  our  affairs  that  oiir 
own  economy  and  that  of  other  nations  do 
not  provide  a  breeding  ground  fur  another 
uncontrolled  post-war  boom  which  Inevita- 
bly would  be  followed  by  another  dejiression 
and  then  probably  another  war.  We  in  our 
day  have  lived  through  that  vicious  cycle 
and  want  no  more  of  It. 

We  nui  t  remember  that  what  we  have 
done  in  expanding  pioductivltN  has  been 
matched  In  a  relative  sense  by  other  nations 
who  Will  have  their  problems  By  the  end 
of  the  war,  productut  capacity  properly  used 
can  save  the  world,  and  Improperly  applied, 
could  become  an  economic  menace. 

We  must  therefore  find  a  sound  and  sen- 
sible soluion.  This  will  mean  a  meeting  of 
minds  of  all  peoples  for  self-preservatif)n 
and  for  the  preservation  of  civilization.  A 
big  question  for  us  to  decide  will  be  what  to 
do  with  our  Government-owned  manufac- 
turing facilities  We  will  need  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  employment  to  prevent  Idle- 
ness, suffering  and  want  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  Guvernment  must  retain  the 
ownership  or  the  operation  of  the  facilities  it 
n<s  built  Nor  does  It  mean  that  they  should 
be  sacrificed  It  meaii'^  that  government  and 
private  business  must  work  together  to  uti- 
lize in  peace  much  of  the  machinery  we 
have  created   for  war 

It  1«  my  belief  that  to  a  very  large  extent 
this  can  be  done  If  government  and  buslnesi 
give  Intellli^ent  consideration  to  working  to- 
gether In  confidence  for  the  cominon  good. 
This  statement  may  be  oversimplified,  but  It 
Is  fundamental.  I  alMi  believe  it  can  be  done 
without  losing  the  pains  we  have  made  lor 
the  common  good  The  strong  mu^t  net  be 
allowed  to  exploit  the  weak  There  must  be 
cooperation  in  post-war  thinking  and  plan- 
ning, and  it  must  be  practical.  Even  then 
there  will  be  many  tough  nuts  to  crack  The 
war  has  forced  us  Into  manufacturing  fields 
which  we  have  never  occupied  belore  Wa 
are  producing  many  synthetic  mater. als 
throU'-:h  necessity  which  with  the  peace  will 
compete  with  the  natural  article. 

Practical  Judgment  may.  however,  tell  ua 
that  we  must  maintain  such  Industries  at 
least  en  a  scale  which  will  prevent  cur  ever 
again  being  cut  cfl  from  nt^es.'-ary  supplies 
without  which  v.e  cannot  in  a  short  time  t>e- 
come  self-sufficient 

Such  questions  cannot  be  answered  on  a 
narrow,  selfish,  cr  sectional  basis  They  must 
be  faced  both  as  national  and  international 
problems.  In  my  Judgment.  Congress  will 
have  no  greater  task,  nnd  it  will  require 
statesman.' hip  of  the  highest  degree  It  will 
be  easy  to  act  rashly.  It  may  be  popular  to 
give  away  national  advantage  There  may 
be  great  insistence  for  keeping  government  in 
business.  ihere  may  be  extreme  pressure 
to  sell  to  private  indu«try  at  bargain  prKe.s. 
Congress  must  decide  and  with  great  delib* 
eration. 

International  aviation  will  be  one  ol  our 
big  problems.  It  was  a  new-born  child  ol 
commerce  when  the  war  began,  laJtlng  its 
first  firm  steps  When  peace  crmes.  It  may 
well  have  come  to  mans  estate  In  the  Oeld 
of  economics  and  in  the  even  more  touchy 
relationship  between  nations,  pcst-war  avia- 
tion Will  be  something  we  must  face  XraiiKiy 


stltut'un 

Lawyers  understand  this  threat  because 
they  understand  the  Constitution  This 
meaiu  also  that  in  the  post-war  period,  we 
cannot  make  the  Federal  Government  su- 
preme In  the  taxing  field  by  an  insidious 
process  of  infiltration  It  is  the  problem  of 
lawyers  to  insure  the  kind  of  a  government 
that  our  soldiers  will  return  to  after  the  war. 

6  It  is  the  concern  of  lawyers  in  wartime 
to   consider    the   pioblem   of    admrnistraiive 


eaieguarding  an  enounng  peace,  uius  iuuiv- 
ing  our  liberties  safe. 

Two  factors  have  broucht  America  to  this 
conclufilon.  First,  the  contracted  globe,  due 
to  invention  and  the  mechanical  genius  of 
man,  demanding  an   end  to  war. 

Second,  the  realization  th.it  we  cannot  live 
unto  ourselves  alone  ai  d  that  Americas  des- 
tiny Is  wrapped  up  In  the  destiny  of  earth. 
and  the  further  fact  that  America  owes  to  the 


financial   strength   to  preveni   luc   ».«    .v,.^ 
from  overrunning  the  world. 

Britain  had  her  Dunkerque  and  we  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  took  these  two  catastrophes.  Emn- 
keique  and  Pearl  Harbor,  to  arouse  us  to  the 
dangers  confronting  us  and  to  the  fact  that 
we  would  have  to  fight  for  self-preservation. 
If  indeed  not  for  civilization.  So  we  arc  at 
It  with  all  our  armed  strength,  our  inin- 
power,  our  stores,  and  our  credit. 
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and  wisely.  It  Is  certain  to  be  a  most  power- 
ful agency  for  the  development  ol  commerce 
and  good  will. 

We  shall  also  need  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  immediate  commercial  problems  of  the 
peace;  how  to  utilize  or  liquidate  the  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  manufactured  goods  and 
foods  which  will  need  to  find  a  market  as 
armies  are  demobilized. 

These  all  too  few  instances  of  what  peace 
will  mean  have  brought  me  to  the  conviction 
that  If  we  are  not  to  dodge  responsibility, 
every  segment  of  our  economy — government, 
capital,  business,  labor,  and  agriculture — 
must  be  ready  with  blueprints  for  the  future. 

There  Is  no  need  to  fear  the  task.  The 
ravages  of  war  alone  will  make  work  lor  a 
period.  The  pent-up  demands  of  civilian 
consumers  will  cry  for  the  products  of  mass 
production  A  gaunt  world,  undernourished 
after  years  of  hunger,  will  need  to  be  led. 
Private  capital  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
replacing  Government  financing,  and  private 
Initiative  should  take  up  where  Guvernment 
leaves  off. 

Leaders  from  all  walks  ol  life  will  be  re- 
quired. They  will  come  from  the  factory,  the 
farm,  from  business,  and  from  politics,  but 
the  leaders  who  prevail  will  be  those  who, 
despite  the  fact  that  war  takes  vast  amounts 
of  energy  and  strength  from  us,  have  given 
some  thought  to  the  future. 

They  will  be  those  who  have  applied  prac- 
tical consideration  to  man's  complete  desire 
Jor  a  peaceful  world  of  opportunity. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  live  in  a  world 
of  opportunity.  It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  am 
sure  the  hope  of  every  patriotic  citizen,  that 
the  boys  who  are  fighting  our  war  shall  have 
the  same  privilege.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  they  will  If  we  exercise  the  same 
practical  Judgment  that  we  have  as  a  Nation 
shown  in  the  past;  If  we  maintain  for  future 
generations  all  the  rights  and  lll)ertle8  that 
have  made  our  country  great. 

These  remarks  may  have  been  addressed 
too  much  to  the  future.  There  Is.  after  all, 
a  present.     The  war  must  still  be  won. 

What  we  need  to  do  daily  Is  to  search  our 
conscience  and  make  certain  that  we  have 
done  nothing  to  let  down  our  men  In  uni- 
form. 

How  many  of  us  can  do  that  and  be  satis- 
fied with  the  verdict? 

How  many  of  us  can  say  we  are  doing 
everything  we  can  in  the  war  effort  without 
the  thought  of  selfishness? 

I  wonder  If  we  as  Individuals  have  yet 
achieved  the  degree  of  patriotism  which  the 
hour  and  the  day  demand.  No  one  should 
make  excuses  for  himself  or  think  himself 
the  exception. 

And  so.  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill,  never  has  It  been  possible  for  so 
many  to  do  so  much  with  so  little  effort.  If 
we  will  only  try.  All  that  Is  needed  Is  for 
each  one  of  us  at  home  to  live  up  to  what 
our  heart  tells  us  Is  the  patriotic  thing  to  do 
each  day 

Those  who  have  died  and  those  who  may 
die  have  a  right  to  ask  ua  to  do  that  much. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

'HON  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmotii;  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  editorial  from  the  Witness 
of  March  25  1943  published  in  Dubuque, 


Iowa,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
National  War  Service  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    ABOKINABLZ    AUSTIN- WADSWORTH    BILL 

Now  Is  the  time  to  Wi..e  war  and  win  It. 
Now.  right  now.  American  forces  and  re- 
sources should  be  mobilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  establish  American  rights  and  lib- 
erties against  their  as.'allants  Every  mc.ins 
and  every  energy  should  be  enlisted  and  used 
In  the  war  In  delense  of  Americ.m  freedom 
against  Its  dastardly  and  formidable  oppo- 
nents. No  sinister  influence  should  be  per- 
mitted to  Impede  the  national  all-out  effort 
in  defense  of  the  great  American  heritage  of 
God-given  and  Christ -created  rights  and  lib- 
erties. Every  energy  of  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  should  be  concentrated  in  the  cru- 
sade for  the  maintenance  of  American  liberty. 
American  energies  are  "jy  no  means  com- 
pletely mobilized  as  yet  In  the  defense  and 
assertion  of  American  rights  and  liberties. 

Only  freemen  can  win,  defend,  and  main- 
tain liberty. 

Professing  to  defend  liberty,  the  Austln- 
Wadsworth  bill  would  lose  It  by  regimenting 
and  enslaving  the  whole  adult  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  the  United  States. 

Regimented  labor  Is  sullen,  weak,  feeble. 
and  Ineffective  labor.  Forced  workers  are 
feeble  and  fumbling  and  sabotaging:  their 
heart  Is  not  In  their  work.  Free  labor  ac- 
complished the  miracle  of  American  mass 
production.  Freemen  are  the  best  soldiers  of 
freedom.  Slaves  are  not  going  to  fight  to 
keep  thPlr  chains.  The  Austm-Wad.'jworth 
bill  would  maintain  freedom  by  the  methods 
of  slavery. 

"Enforced  and  Involuntary  service  for  a 
private  master  is  and  has  been  clearly  and 
repeatedly  defined  by  our  Supreme  Court  as 
slavery,"  points  out  Bernard  Baruch  Ac- 
cording to  the  Austin-Wadsworth  bill,  the 
draftees  are  compelled  to  work  for  an  em- 
ployer who  is  in  a  business  to  make  a  profit, 
and  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
is  slavery.  There  are  adequate  laws  for  the 
mobilization  of  American  manhood  to  work 
or  to  fight.  There  is  no  need  nor  call  for  the 
regimentation  of  the  Austin-Wad,- worth  bill. 

Its  regimentation  puts  the  whole  war  ef- 
fort Into  a  strait  Jacket. 

Don't  hamstring  American  manhood  by 
regimenting  and  enslaving  it.  Release  Its 
gigantic  energies  by  freeing  and  oiganizlng 
them.  Call  In  the  Carnots,  the  great  organ- 
izers of  victory,  and  forge  American  forces 
and  American  resources  into  a  destroying 
thunderbolt.  Into  a  mighty,  invincible,  con- 
quering, Excallbur  sw'ord. 

The  Austln-Wadsworth  bill  is  bad,  vicious, 
blundering,  bungling.  It  is  no  defense  of  it 
to  say  Its  Intentions  are  good.  "Hell."  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions." Liberty  Is  always  lost  In  the  name 
of  liberty;  democracy  undone  in  the  name  of 
democracy;  freedom  destroyed  in  the  name 
of  freedom.  The  vast  natural  forces  and  re- 
sources of  the  great  country  are  by  no  means 
organized  and  utilized  In  the  war  effort.  In 
that  effort  they  are  not  completely  organized 
and  utilized.  Negro  labor  is  neglected  Farm 
labor  Is  dissipated.  The  vast  natural  powers 
of  the  great  country  should  and  can  be  or- 
ganized to  promote  the  war  effort.  No  coun- 
try has  suc^  great  organizers  as  the  United 
States. 

Call  them  In  and  organize  American  man- 
power and  American  resources. 

Everybody  is  trying  to  do  his  best.  Utilize 
our  forces;  utilize  the  prodigious  American 
energies;  don't  destroy  them  by  stupidity 
and  hysteria;  by  running  hog  wild  and  abdi- 
cating reason. 

The  Austln-Wadsworth  bill  is  another  pro- 
hibition measure  that  defeats  its  very  pur- 
pose and  entails  a  whole  train  of  evils  t>e- 
sldes.    A  short  cut  is  frequently  calamitous,  j 


Of  Itself,  passing  a  law  doesnt  solve  a  sltua> 
tlon  There  Is  a  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween drafting  a  man  into  the  Army  and 
drafting  a  man  into  work  for  a  private  em- 
ployer. In  the  Army  a  man  is  under  a  dis- 
cipline and  serving;  his  country  and  defend- 
ing his  right  and  litxrtles.  Drafted  to  work 
for  General  Motors  say,  he  is  slaving  for  the 
profit  of  a  private  employer.  The  Austin- 
Wadsworth  bill  simply  won't  work;  It  won't 
do 

The  President  of  the  United  States  op- 
poses the  Austin-Wadsworth  bill,  and  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  In  the  interest  of 
the  great  American  heritage  of  God-given  and 
Christ -created  rights  and  liberties  has  to  de- 
nounce the  Au.<Jtin-Wad6Worth  bill. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  It  is  a 
bomb  aimed  at  the  heart  of  free  America. 
A."^  an  outrage  on  free  America,  the  Austin- 
Wadsworth  bill  ought  to  be  defeated. 


*  i 


Churches  Can  End  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or   OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  author  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recxdrd  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Tom  Burns,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  the 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  and 
published  In  the  Oregonian,  under  date 
of  April  3.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHI.TICHES    CAW   KND    WAB 

To  the  EnrroR: 

To  his  everlasting  credit.  Cardinal  Daugh- 
erty,  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  In  the 
United  States,  asked  every  American  to  pray 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  armies. 

Therefore,  I  beg  every  church,  labor,  fra- 
ternal, and  business  organization  to  pass 
resolutions  congratulating  his  excellency 
and  also  appeal  to  him  to  request  the  cor- 
rect German  and  Italian  authorities  to  ex- 
communicate Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

It  Is  the  studied  opinion  of  the  writer  fa 
member  of  one  of  Ireland's  oldest  Catholic 
families)  that  both  request  and  appeal  would 
be    promptly    granted. 

This  done  (since  no  Catholic  will  ever  obey 
orders  from  an  excommunicate),  millions  of 
liberty-loving  Catholics,  having  been  bay- 
oneted into  the  Axis  armies,  would  revolt  and 
sabotage  the  military  machines  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  thus  ending  the  world's  most  hor- 
rible war,  to  the  eternal  glory  of  their  church, 

ToM  BmNS. 


Proposed  National  Wv  Serrice  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  DNTITO  STAIVB 

Tucaday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 


m 
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Darges.  etc  T;u'  in.iniifacturing  capacity  oi 
the  CDUiitry  has  been  mcreused  many  tunes, 
ar.d  much  of  this  increase  imist  be  fitted  into 
cur  po.*t-vkar  prc^ram  m  such  a  way  as  to 
continue  In  substantuU  nuM.-ure  the  In- 
crea.sed  emplovnient  that  ha«  been  brought 
•bout  by  the  war  effort 

Aluminum  and  magne,>imn  metals,  for  the 
manufacture   of   which   wc   »iU  have  a  tre- 


are  Rone.  lociay  iney  nk;ni  hi  me  neaa  or 
their  men.  Icr.din:?  them  onward,  setting  an 
example  for  the  men  to  follow.  Our  mili- 
tary leaders  have  Imparted  Inspiration  to  our 
troops  and  given  them  a  spirit  seldom  demon- 
strated by  enemy  forces  Generally,  enemy 
forces  are  driven  rather  than  led.  and  lack 
that  confidence  in  their  officers  that  only 
leuilc^  leadership  can  lu&pire. 


craiion. 

International  aviation  will  be  one  at  our 
big  problems  It  was  a  ncvi--born  child  of 
commerce  when  the  war  began,  taking  its 
first  firm  steps  When  peace  crmes.  It  may 
well  have  cnme  to  mans  estate  In  the  deld 
of  economics  and  in  the  even  more  touchy 
relationship  between  nations,  pt.st-war  avia- 
t;ca  will  be  scmeihuij^  we  must  lace  Iraakiy 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


RECono  an  article  from  the  Witness  of 
March  25.  194  i.  published  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  giving  the  views  of  Archbishop 
Beckman  on  the  proposed  National  War 
Service  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord.Tfd  to  b-  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

CoMPm-soRT  Labor  Bill  Opposed  By  Arch- 
bishop—Agrks  Wn-H  View  or  President 
•If  the  proposed  National  V^'ar  Service  Act 
Of  1943  now  pending  befor"  Congress  Is  en- 
acted U  will  mean  potentially,  if  not  In 
fact  the  total  regimentation  of  the  Ameri- 
can "people."  the  Most  Reverend  Francis  J  L. 
Beckman.  archbishop  cf  Dubuque,  declared 
In  a  statement  to  the  editors  of  The  Witness. 
archdlocesan  weekly,  here  this  week 

The  archbishop,  obviously  Indignant. 
■tated  that  even  at  the  risk  of  being  falsely 
accused  of  impeding  the  war  effort.  In  con- 
science he  had  no  alternative  taut  to  condemn 
unequivocally  "such  a  totalitarian  blue- 
print for  forced  labor  in  the  land  of  the  "four 
freedoms."  If  the  American  people  permit 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  enact  a 
law  the  sinister  soul  of  which  (no  matter 
how  camoufiaged)  is  slavery,  that  freedom 
for  which  our  boys  are  fighting  may  well 
fall   a  d''ad   and   empty   cause  ' 

The  archbishcps  statement  frllows: 
•In    recent    weeks   1    have   had   ccciLslon    to 
Study   the  present  bill.  S    666,  entitled  'A  Na- 
tional War  Service  Act  of  1943. '  now  pend- 
ing on  the  congrosional  calendar.    The  pro- 
posed  bill,   while   democratic  enough    In   ap- 
pearance,   I    leiu-    contains   more    than    meets 
the  eye.    It  is  the  logical  result,  certainly,  of 
our  present  military-manpower  goals. 
'■larc.e  .\rmy  needed 
"Of  course  no  one  questions  the  wisdom 
of    the    military    and    other    Interested    au- 
thorities  In   projecting   an    army   of    10.000.- 
000   or    more    men;    but    there    are    so    many 
questions  which  a   thlnklOK  American   must 
ask  himself  as  he  surveys  the  vabt.  virtually 
untapped,    or    unused,    manpower    reservoirs 
Of    some    of    cur    allies.     These    millions    of 
soldiers    and    potential    soldiers     (who    Inci- 
dentally  do   not    need    to   be    transported   to 
the    war    theaters  i     lack    food    and    military 
equipment     which     our     Government     has 
pledged.    In    order    to   enable    them    to    ptess 
the    battle    to   an   early   and    successful    con- 
clusion.    But  perhaps  American  boys  in  for- 
eign   lands   are   more   readily    to   be   trusted 
with    the    implements    of    war    when    victory 
comes.     All  this  we  leave  to  the  military  and 
Other    interested    authorities    for    it    Is    nut 
our  province. 

FORCED  L.\BOR 

•But  with  the  end  pitduct  of  their  mili- 
tary planniiK  we  arc  indeed  concerned,  for 
compulsory  lalxir  is  something  else  again; 
It  IS  the  final  totalitarian  blow  to  freedom 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  blow  from  which. 
despite  military  victory,  we  cannot  expect 
to  fully  recover  for  many  years  to  come. 
For  once  the  idea  of  forced  labor  has  been 
accepted  by  our  civilian  populace  we  shall 
all  be  on  a  totalitarian  tob«.>ggan  with  no 
brakes  to  hold  it  back.  No;  there  Is  no 
purely  temporary  exchange  of  freedom  for 
slavery.  Slavery.  Involuntary  or  otherwise, 
once  imposed  will  be  long  and  lasting  as  far 
as  the  American  people  are  concerned;  make 
no    mistake    about    that 

"On  the  other  hand,  our  people  who  have 
been  pledged  to  this  fight  for  freedom  will 
certain  y  not  be  found  lacking  in  patriotic 
f.Tvor  when  It  comes  to  voluntary  servitude 
How  could  It  be  otherwise.)  The  American 
people,  once  convinced  of  the  need,  have  never 
lacked  the  will  to  sa<riflce  The  Civil  War 
cry.  We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham.  300  000 
strong.'  IS  not  dead,  but  it  still  rings  In  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen;  th'^y  will  still  re- 


spond   as    free    men    struggling    to    maintain 
their  God-given  rights. 

Sl.WERY 

•But  t..ke  these  rights  away,  make  slaves 
of  our  people,  and  we  have  forfeited  the  very 
cause  for  which  we  fight  Of  course,  there 
are  alvays  those  few  in  Government.  In  labor 
and  capital,  who  would  place  their  own  selfish 
purpose  above  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  but 
these  can  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  sepa- 
rate legislation  in  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can way.  the  way  of  freemen.  It  was  for  the 
Ideals  of  freemen  that  cur  ancestors  fought, 
bled,  and  died;  and  while,  this  hour,  our  boys 
at  the  front  make  once  again  the  supreme 
sacnflee  for  freedom,  let  not  that  freedom 
be  taken  from  those  loved  ones  at  home  for 
whose  security  and  rights  they  die. 

•Therefore,  reviewing  this  threat  to  the 
American  way  of  life  which  Is  S.  666,  Na- 
tional Service  Act  of  1943,  and  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  falsely  accus«-d  of  Impeding  the 
war  effort,  in  conscience  1  have  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  condemn  unequivocally  such  a 
totalitarian  blueprint  for  forced  labor  In 
the  land  of  th©  four  freedoms'  I  solemnly 
warn  my  people  that  it  they  permit  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  enact  a  law. 
the  sinister  soul  of  which  no  matter  how 
camoufiaged— IS  slavery,  then  that  freedom 
for  which  even  now  our  boys  are  flKhtlng 
may  well  fall  ft  dead  and  empty  cause." 

In  connection  with  the  archbishop's  State- 
ment. It  was  pointed  out  here  that  President 
Roose\elt  told  his  pre.ss  conference  last  Fri- 
day he  wanted  to  avoid  national  service 
legislation. 


Use  of  Electricity  on  the  Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  19.  1943.  Mr.  Vincent  D.  Nichol- 
son delivered  a  very  important  address 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A.sso- 
ciation.  at  St.  Louis.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  President  has  recently  made  the  fol- 
lowing public  statements.     I  quote: 

"Food  is  no  less  a  weapon  than  tanks  and 
guns  and  planes.  As  the  power  of  our  ene- 
mies decreases,  the  Importance  of  the  food 
resources  (jf  the  United  Nations  increases. 
With  this  thought  m  mind,  we  must  further 
mobilize  our  resources  for  the  production  of 
food" 

"F(X)d  is  a  weapon  of  total  war — fully  as 
Important  In  its  way  as  guns  or  tanks  or 
planes  So  are  other  products  of  the  farm. 
We  of  the  United  Nations  are  also  using 
fvK)d  as  a  weapon  to  keep  our  fighting  men 
fit  and  to  maintain  the  health  of  all  our 
civilian  families  We  are  using  food  to  earn 
the  friendship  of  people  In  liberated  areas 
and  to  serve  as  a  promise  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  people  who  are  not  yet  free.  •  •  • 
So  this  year,  lis  never  before:  the  entire  Na- 
tion is  looking  to  Its  farmers  Many  quar- 
ters of  the  free  world  are  looking  to  them. 
too.  American  farmers  are  a  small  group 
With  a  great  task.     Although  60  percent  of 


the  world's  population  are  farm  people,  only 
2  percent  of  that  population  are  American 
farmers.  But  that  2  percent  have  the  skill 
and  the  energy  to  make  this  country  the 
United  Nations'  greatest  arsenal  for  food  and 
fit)er  " 

Secretary  Wicknrd  has  said:  "In  this  war. 
food  is  as  necessary  as  bullets.  '  '  ' 
Farm   production    is   war   production." 

This  C(jnventicn  is  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  electricity  on  the  farm  is  an 
important  instrument  in  helping  to  win  the 
war  and  creating  the  kind  of  post-war  Amer- 
ica for  which  we  are  fishting  this  war. 

When  I  was  preparing  my  remarks  for  this 
occa-sion,  I  thought  to  myself.  "Why  should 
It  be  neoes.sary  to  hold  a  convention  for 
such  a  purpose'?"  It  seems  to  t)e  one  of  those 
elementary,  self-evident  propositions  upxin 
which  everyone  should  agree  and  which  re- 
quires no  discussion. 

Suppo.se  I  should  propose  that  a  conven- 
tion be  ciUled  to  discuss  the  proposition  that 
every  new  industrial  plant  for  war  produc- 
tion be  supplied  with  electricity  for  power 
and  for  lighting  People  would  say.  "The 
man  Is  crazy."  Suppose  I  should  propose 
that  a  convention  be  called  to  discuss  the 
proposition  that  electricity  Is  vitally  essen- 
tial to  our  civilian  economy  In  cities  in  war- 
time. A^ain.  people  would  say.  "The  man 
Is  crazy." 

We  can  manage  to  get  along  without  many 
accustomed  things  in  wartime.  I  can  easily 
ImnBlne  a  complete  abolition  of  the  use  of 
automobiles  for  civilian  purposes  without  a 
complete  break-down  of  the  economy  neces- 
sary for  the  war  effort  But  let  us  try  to 
Imagine  what  wruld  happen  In  St  Louis  if 
electricity  for  lighting  and  for  power  were 
shut  off  for  just  24  hours.  There  would  be 
unimaginable  confusion  and  chaos  It 
would  be  worse  than  a  major  air  raid.  Every- 
one takes  for  granted  the  absolute  necessity 
(;f  electricity  in  factories  and  In  cltie.s. 

The  need  of  the  farmer  for  electricity— 
the  right  of  the  farmer  to  satisfy  this  need 
by  his  cwn  efforts — should  be  taken  for 
granted  Just  as  readily.  The  fact  Is.  how- 
ever, that  we  have  had  to  fight  for  a  recog- 
nition of  this  need  and  this  right  for  the 
past  7  years.  We  in  the  Rural  Electrification 
Admin. stration.  you  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, have  been  confronted  with  the  Ideology 
that  it  Is  presumptuous  for  a  group  of  farm- 
ers to  dare  to  venture  Into  the  light  ar.d  power 
business.  This  week  I  have  rend  a  brief  pre- 
pared on  behalf  of  most  of  the  utility  com- 
panies of  this  State,  challenging  the  right  of 
a  group  of  electric  cooperatives  to  purchase 
an  electric  property  that  is  essential  to  the 
adequate  completion  of  a  rural -electrifica- 
tion prcgram  In  southeastern  Missouri  It 
contains  a  hundred  pages  of  sneering  sarcasm, 
making  fun  of  the  presumption  cf  a  group  of 
farmers  in  seeking  to  consummate  a  per- 
fectly normal  transaction  In  the  electric- 
power  field. 

During  the  past  7  years  I  have  fought  and 
bled  with  many  pers<ins  In  this  room.  In 
many  States,  as  we  sought  to  establish  the 
right  of  farmers  to  do  business  In  the  tradi- 
tional American  spirit  of  free  enterprl.'^e  We 
have  suffered  some  wounds;  we  h.ave  shed 
some  blood;  we  have  lost  some  battles  But 
the  fact  of  this  impressive  convention  is 
proof  that  we  have  gone  a  long  way  In 
winning  the  fight  to  establish  the  right  of 
the  American  farmer  to  rise  in  his  dignity 
and  go  Into  big  business  If  he  wants  to  pro- 
viding for  himself  a  service  that  ethers  had 
denied  to  him 

It  IS  said,  however,  even  by  many  persons 
who  are  sympathetic  with  rural  electrifica- 
tion by  cooperatives,  that  the  farmer  niust 
now  wait  until  after  the  war.  Recently  In 
talking  with  an  important  man.  I  was  at- 
tempting to  Justify  the  use  of  a  few  hun- 
dred tons  of  copper  to  connect  a  few  thou- 
sand farms  located  along  exutlug  lines.     He 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoFO  an  editorial  from  the  Witness 
of  March  25  1943  published  in  Dubuque, 


our  forcea;  utilize  the  prodigious  American 
energies;  don't  destroy  them  by  stupidity 
and  byaterla;  by  rtinning  hog  wild  and  abdi- 
cating reason. 

The  AuaUn-Wadsworth  bill  is  another  pro- 
h'.bitlon  measure  that  defeats  Its  very  pur- 
pose and  entails  a  whole  train  of  evils  t>e- 
Bldes.    A  short  cut  is  frequently  calamitous. 


OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATVB 

Tuesday,  April  6,  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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said  to  me.  'The  farmer  got  along  all  right 
in  the  last  war  without  electricity;  he  has 
got  along  up  to  date;  he  should  have  replace- 
ments of  farm  machinery  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed;  but  he  should  not  have 
any  new  service  or  equipment  to  which  he 
has  not  been  accustomed."  This  was  an 
honest  opinion;  It  was  not  Influenced  by 
ulterior  motives;  It  deserved  an  honest  an- 
swer.    What  answer  would  you  have  given? 

This  is  what  I  said:  The  farmer  is  fight- 
ing this  war— not  the  last.  He  Is  fighting 
against  great  obstacles  of  labor  shortage  and 
the  need  for  Increased  production  He 
should  not  be  forced  to  fight  on  the  produc- 
tion front  of  1943  with  the  tools  of  1918. 
The  Army  got  along  all  right  in  1918  without 
General  Grant  tanks;  It  got  along  all  right 
without  Flying  Fortresses.  But  cur  armed 
forces  must  fight  the  war  of  1943  with  the 
weapons  of  1943.  The  farmers  must  be  de- 
nied many  things,  but  the  decisions  should 
not  be  made  on  the  ground  that  he  must 
do  without  an  essential  service  merely  be- 
cause he  never  had  It  before 

Recently,  I  talked  with  another  Important 
man  with  resi)ect  to  the  farmer's  needs  In 
wartime  He  agreed  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  bring  electric  power  to 
a  much  larger  number  of  farmers — power 
to  run  motors.  But  he  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  copper  should  not  be  used  to  pro- 
vide wiring  for  lights.  Huw  would  you  an- 
swer such  an  opinion? 

This  Is  what  I  said.  I  told  him  of  a  trip 
I  had  Just  made  through  the  great  Industrial 
section  between  St.  Louis  and  Washington. 
My  tialn  passed  factory  after  factory,  many 
of  them  new  They  were  brilliantly  lighted. 
Try  to  Imagine,  if  you  can.  those  factories 
equipped  with  electric  motors,  wired  for  elec- 
tric power,  but  lighted  with  kerosene  lamps. 
You  say  that  I  am  fantastic;  that  the  idea  is 
beyond  your  Imagination.  Well,  what  about 
the  idea  of  the  farmer,  engaged  In  critical 
war  production  In  1943.  forced  to  work  under 
lighting  conditions  that  are  medieval 

Unfortunately,  most  farmers  of  America 
have  got  to  do  that — those  who  live  In  areas 
where  high  lines  have  not  yet  been  extended 
But  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  farms 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  modern  lights 
and  power  Civilization  has  almost  reached 
them — Just  a  few  hundred  feet  away.  These 
farmers,  and  their  hard-working  wives  and 
children,  must  look  out  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Into  the  twentieth  century — only  a 
few  feet  away  It  is  my  opinion — and  I  yield 
to  no  one  m  the  honesty  of  my  patriotism  as 
1  say  It— that  there  can  be  no  better  use  for 
the  small  quantities  of  copper  and  steel  neces- 
sary to  bridge  this  last  little  gap  of  the  cen- 
turies and  give  these  farmers  the  equipment 
of  1943  With  which  to  help  win  the  war  of 
1943 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  was  at  the  peak  of  its 
activity— In  the  middle  of  a  year's  program  of 
$100,000,000  of  l.ans  authc  Ized  by  Congress 
Immediate  curtailment  was  necessary  We 
were  allocated  a  greatly  restricted  amount  of 
copper  per  month  Rural  Electrification 
Administration-financed  systems  had  been 
using  copper  at  the  rate  of  over  6.000  tons  a 
month.  We  were  first  allocated  4.500  tons  a 
month.  This  was  almost  Immediately  re- 
duced to  1,500  tons  a  month.  Within  3 
months  we  were  limited  to  the  completion 
of  the  projects  tliat  were  40  percent  complete 
as  of  Pearl  Harbor  Almcst  all  of  these  were 
completed  By  midsummer  thci  were  only 
16  such  projects  remaining  uncompleted  In 
July  the  War  Production  Board  Issued  an 
order  preventing  the  completion  of  these  16 
Since  then  the  wartime  task  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  cooperatives  has 
been  threefold  First,  providing  eleculc  serv- 
ice to  certain  military  establishments  and  war 
production  industries  located  m  their  areas. 
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Yesterday  my  chief.  Mr  Slattery.  in  his  mag- 
nificent address  told  you  of  the  several  him- 
dred  loads  of  this  kind  that  are  being  served. 

Second,  employing  the  cooperative  organi- 
zation in  certain  community  activities.  Mr 
Slattery  discussed  this  Important  contribu- 
tion of  electric  cooperatives  to  the  Wcir  effort 
on  the  home  front.  In  some  of  these  activi- 
ties— particularly  In  the  rural  scrap  cam- 
paign— your  cooperatives  have  been  the 
spearhead.  You  know  more  than  I  about 
these  matters,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
do  more  than  make  recognition  of  this  serv- 
ice in  which  you  have  used  the  high  esprit 
de  corps,  the  experienced  commvmity  spirit, 
and  tlie  efficient  organization  cf  your  co- 
operatives. 

Tlie  third  activity  of  the  past  6  months  has 
been  the  connection  of  a  limited  nuniber 
of  farms  located  along  existing  lines.  Such 
connections  have  been  governed  by  a  War 
Production  Board  order  known  as  P  4§. 
There  were  two  aspects  of  this  order  that  were 
important.  It  set  up  certain  conditions  un- 
der which  connections  could  be  made  w ithout 
special  application  to  the  Boaid.  These  con- 
ditions were  so  narrow  that  very  few  farms 
could  qualify  and  the  number  of  connections 
under  It  has  been  Insignificant  compared 
with  the  need  and  the  latent  demand. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  the  order 
which  I  should  like  to  mention.  It  provided 
that  special  application  could  be  made  lor 
approval  of  an  extension  even  though  the 
conditions  did  not  conform  to  the  narrow 
limitations  under  which  service  couid  be  ex- 
tended without  special  approval. 

A  large  number  of  such  special  applications 
was  made.  Some  were  approved,  the  majority 
were  denied.  It  has  been  my  opinion  that 
the  policy  which  has  been  followed  with  re- 
spect to  electric  extensions  has  been  greatly 
out  of  balance  with  the  policy  with  respect 
to  every  other  farm  need  Involving  critical 
material.  I  am  Informed  that  for  the  last 
quarter  cf  1942  more  than  26.000  tons  of  steel 
was  allocated  for  farm  fence  I  am  informed 
that  2  p>ercent  of  this  amount  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  every  applica- 
tion to  War  Production  Board  during  the 
past  6  months  for  short  extensions  from  exist- 
ing electric  lines.  Copper,  of  course  has  been 
m.ore  critical  than  steel,  but  little  new  copper 
was  required.  The  cooperatives  have  had 
sufficient  copper  on  hand  for  most  of  these 
applications.  Ten  percent  of  the  allocatloii 
for  farm  fence  for  the  last  quarter  of  1942 
would  provide  enough  steel  conductor  for 
nearly  20,000  farm  connection? 

I  should  like  to  give  you  two  typical  stories, 
telling  much  more  vividly  than  any  statistical 
statement,  the  human  problem  involved  An 
old  fiirmer  In  Pennsylvania  went  to  the  co- 
operative superintendent.  Mr  Jakway,  the 
one  and  only  "Jake,  "  and  told  him  that  he 
needed  electricity  because  his  son  had  gone 
into  the  Army  and  he  had  no  other  way  to 
milk  his  cowrs.  The  old  mans  hands  were 
gnarled  and  twisted  with  arthritis.  He  had  a 
herd  of  blooded  cows  He  had  a  milking  ma- 
chine and  had  wired  his  premises.  But  he 
was  400  feet  from  the  high  line — too  far  to 
qualify  under  the  250-foot  rule  of  Order  P  46. 
With  tears  In  his  eyes  he  told  Mr.  Jakway 
that  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  herd.  This 
one  situation  was  saved  by  "Jake's  "  Ingenuity 
in  using  some  old  barbed-wire  fence  for  con- 
ductor. 

A  larmer  In  North  Carolina  was  feeding 
4  000  hogs  near  a  military  camp.  He  wa.s 
using  two  trucks  and  four  men  to  haul 
water.  He  had  Installed  an  electric  pump. 
He  was  only  70  feet  from  a  ccoperative  hmh 
line.  But  the  application  to  War  Produc- 
tion Board  was  denied  because  the  premises 
were  not  wired  before  July  1.  1942, 

Order  P-46  has  Just  been  amended  and  its 
criteria  for  electric  connections  to  farms 
have  been  greatly  liberalized.     I  do  not  know 


how  many  can  qtialify  under  these  new 
rules,  and  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which 
materials  on  hand  can  be  used.  You  will 
receive  from  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration In  the  near  future  full  mformaticn 
concerning  this  new  order. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  Its  new 
capacity  as  one  of  the  so-called  claimant 
agencies,  has  made  request  to  War  Produc- 
tion Board  for  an  allocation  of  enough  new 
conductor.  Including  both  steej  and  copp>er, 
to  connect  about  10000  farms  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1943.  I  read  and  hear 
about  the  curtailment  of  various  equipment 
needed  by  the  farmer  and  Involving  critical 
niateilals  Compared  with  normal  require- 
ments, some  items  are  cut  50  percent,  some 
30  percent,  some  20  percent,  etc  This  re- 
quest for  electric  service  connections  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1943  involves  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  copper  that  was  used  by  electric 
cooperatives  alone  In  the  similar  period  of 
1941.  We  have  afked  for  125  tons  a  month, 
just  About  one-half  the  amount  that  was 
formerly  used  in  a  sinele  day  at  the  lime 
of  peak  construction.  I  am  hoping  for  a 
program  of  significant  proportions  this  year, 
compared  with  the  past  6  months:  a  pro- 
gram that  Will  help  many  thousand  farmers 
engaged  In  critical  fot^d  production  to  solve 
otherwise  unsolvable  problems  of  labor  short- 
age and  maintenance  of  production  goals. 
At  the  most,  however,  the  task  of  further 
rural  electrification  must  await  the  ending 
of  the  war. 

Your  biggest  Job.  during  the  war  period, 
will  be  to  preserve  the  strength  of  this  co- 
operative movement.  I  believe  in  Govern- 
ment ownership  in  many  fields.  I  believe  In 
private  business  for  profit  In  certain  fields. 
Each  of  these  traditional  forms  of  enterprise 
has  Its  advantages,  each  has  Its  disadvan- 
tages. You  have  discovered  that  the  electric 
cooperative,  within  its  unique  field,  combines 
the  advantages  of  both. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  vigor  of  this 
movement,  epitomized  in  this  great  conven- 
tion? I  think  I  have  discovered  the  secret 
as  I  have  ridden  your  cooperative  lines  in 
many  Slates.  I  arrive  at  a  railroad  station, 
I  am  met  by  a  member  of  the  local  coopera- 
tive. When  we  are  out  of  town  a  mile  or 
two.  he  points  and  says.  "That  is  where  our 
line  begins."  He  does  not  say  "the  new  line  ' 
or  "the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
line."  He  says  "our  line "  I  note  In  his 
voice  the  thrill  of  a  new  Interest  and  a  new 
dignity  as  he  points  here  and  there  and  de- 
scribes the  line  and  the  pjoblems  they  have 
met  and  solved  Farm  boys  arc  not  going  to 
go  to  the  city  In  such  numbers  to  take  a 
factory  Job  Jf  they  can  be  directors  or  active 
members  of  a  fascinating  business  operating 
a  property  worth  a  half  million  dollars  or 
more.  It  Is  not  only  the  thrill  of  this  In- 
triguing thing  called  electricity  that  has  In- 
spired these  cooperatives.  It  is  not  only  the 
satisfaction  of  a  great  want  and  a  great  need. 
It  Is  partly  the  opportunity  to  broaden  the 
horizon  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
too  clOcCly  tied  to  the  soil 

These  cooperatives  are  business  necessi- 
ties to  their  members,  but  they  are  also  a  lot 
of  fun  as  they  give  their  members  the  chance 
to  go  Into  big  business.  It  is  a  business  that 
has  a  unique  relation  to  rural  community 
life;  It  Is  a  business  that  Ls  unusually  adapt- 
ed to  successful  cooperative  enterprise  The 
poles  of  these  electric  cooperators  are  set  m 
ground  which  their  fatheis  or  grandfathers 
settled.  The  teeming  wires  do  more  than  tie 
together  an  electric  sjstem.  They  f?ymboUze 
a  tying  together  of  the  common  Interests  of 
the  rural  community. 

A  man  accustomed  to  public  speaking  ac- 
quires a  certain  sixth  sense  in  apprehending 
a  "feel"  of  his  audience.  I  think  every 
speaker  at  this  convention  has  felt  a  surge  of 
life  and  power  in  this  room  this  week  that 
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How  could  It  be  otherwise.'  The  American 
people,  once  convinced  of  the  need,  have  never 
lacked  the  will  to  sacntice  The  Civil  War 
cry.  We  are  coming  Father  Abraham.  300  000 
strong,'  i.s  not  dead,  but  it  still  rings  in  the 
hearts  ol  our  countrymen;  th^y  will  sllU  re- 


ment  to  people  who  are  not  yet  fri'*.  •  •  • 
So  this  year,  as  never  before:  the  entire  Na- 
tion Is  looking  to  Its  farmers  Many  quar- 
ters of  the  free  world  are  Uwklng  to  them, 
too.  American  farmers  are  a  small  group 
With   a  great  task.     Although  60  percent  of 


tlon  by  cooporat  ivos,  that  the  farmer  must 
now  wait  until  after  the  war.  Recently  In 
talking  with  an  important  man.  I  was  at- 
tempting to  Justify  the  U5e  of  a  few  htm- 
dred  tons  of  copper  to  connect  a  few  thi>u- 
sand  farms  located  along  existing  lines.     He 


tnflcatlon  Admmlstralion  cooperatives  has 
been  threefold  First,  providing  electric  serv- 
ice to  certain  military  establishments  and  war 
production  industries  located  In  their  areas. 


were  not  wired  before  July   1,   1942. 

Order  P-46  has  Just  been  amended  and  its 
criteria  for  electric  connections  to  farms 
have  been  greatly  liberalized.     I  do  not  know 
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Is  unusual  There  l.s  enthusiasm  but  no  arti- 
ficial or  superficial  emotion.  It  Is  the  quiet, 
determined,  purposeful  enthusiasm  of  a 
gr<mp  that  is  maklnp  history  In  America. 

As  I  conclude  my  remarks.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  (h(iice  of  an  exervi- 
tive  manager  And.  Clyde,  1  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  also.  You  have  represented  a 
constituency  which  I  am  sure  you  would 
describe  a.s  the  best  confrreasional  district  In 
the  country  But  you  have  moved  on  to  a 
wider  constituency.  Yr  u  n<iw  repre.sent  not 
only  the  hundred  of  th(  UP.mds  of  members 
of  the  local  ccKiperatlves  which  compose  your 
national  association,  but  also  the  more  than 
3.000.000  farmers  who  do  not  have  electricity 
and  who,  when  this  war  is  over,  will  demand 
the  conditions  of  life  and  work  which  inhere 
in  the  kind  of  civilization  for  which  this  war 
Is  being  fought. 


Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OF  RETIARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or    PENNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Introduction  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
43.  a  resolution  which  I  sponsored,  call- 
inK  for  the  establishment  of  a  Division 
fur  the  Physically  Handicapped  within 
the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice— I  have  received  a  vast  number  of 
letters  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
enthusiastically  endorsing  both  tA\e  pur- 
poses which  will  be  served  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  resoltition  and  the 
methods  designed  to  attain  these  pur- 
poses. 

These  letters  have  come  from  all  fields 
and  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  oul- 
standinc  bUMness  leaders,  from  promi- 
nent educators,  from  charitable  organi- 
zations, from  cripples  and  invalids,  and 
from  homes  and  in.stitution.s  of  all  typc!. 
These  many  letters  are  Indicative  of  the 
fact  that  there  !.■<  indeed  a  keen  and 
widespread  public  intere.st  in  the  matU-r 
of  rfhabililatmk'  America's  phy.sjcally 
handicapped  and  raiHinj?  th.em  once 
again  to  thr  «tatu«»  of  wlf-dep^ndent, 
productive,  and  cfflclcnt  cltizcn.H.  In- 
deed. Ihe^e  letlers  indicate  the  need  for 
early  and  efleetive  action  in  thi.s  reward, 
for  they  univ'Tsally  voice  the  hope  that 
th«*  cornmitlee  concerned  and  thi-  Senati- 
lUself.  as  w.'U  as  the  other  House,  will 
5(M'  fit  to  act  upon  and  approve  the  Joint 
resolution  at  tlte  earliest  possible  date. 

As  an  indication  of  the  widespread  and 
sympathetic  public  interest  which  at- 
tend.s  this  problem,  I  bring  to  this  floor 
a  tremendously  significant  and  frankly 
informative  letter  written  on  March  18. 
by  Mr.  Patil  A  Strachan.  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  Inc.  Mr.  Strachan, 
though  deaf  himself,  has  long  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped in  America,  and  he  has,  more- 
over, put  forth  a  number  of  valuable 
sup^estions  for  the  effective  solution  of 
this  particular  problem. 


Mr.  President,  because  this  letter  Is 
typical  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  which 
I  have  received  on  this  subject,  and  be- 
cause it  contains  certain  information 
and  sets  forth  certain  .suggestions  which 
might  well  be  of  considerable  interest 
and  value  to  the  Members  of  this  t)ody 
in  their  study  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
43.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Strachan's  letter,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  re.solution  itself,  be  included 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  all  those 
who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  this  timely 
and  important  question,  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  physically  handicapped  in 
America. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  43  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

American  FimrHATioN  of  the 
Physicaiit  HANniiAPPED.  Inc.. 

Nationai.  Hiadqt-arters. 
1365  Nattonai.  Press  Bni.DiNR. 
Washington.  D    C  ,  March  IS.  Iif43. 
Hon    James  John  Davis. 
Vnttvd  Statrx  Senatr. 

Wa.^htngton.  D   C 

Dfar  Senatoh  D.\vra-  In  thp  present  in- 
stance. I  am  addrrs?lng  you  because  as 
former  Secretnry  of  Labor,  you  arc.  perhaps, 
more  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion outlined  hereinafter  than  any  other 
man  in  Congress,  and  are  thus  in  position  to 
see  the  necefslty  for  and  advantages  of.  the 
.cngt;est!ons  uicorporated  in  Senate  Joint 
RrsolutKin  43  designed  to  establish  n  Division 
for  the  Physically  Handicapped  within  the 
United  States  Eniploymeiit  Service,  which 
you  recently  Introduced  into  the  S«'na*e.  and 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Educnttcn  and  Labor. 

I  need  not  tell  you.  Senator,  that  the  prob- 
lems of  tlie  handicapped  are  very  special 
priiblenis  which  can  be  met  effectively  only 
through  specialized  trea'.meut.  We  have 
observed  the  trend  for  many  months  past: 
The  rapidly  Increasing  need  for  more  and 
more  manpower;  the  fumbling  and  buck- 
paflelng.  the  waiting  for  •omethtng  to  turn 
up  s*>  that  a  prfigram  for  the  handicapped 
could  really  get  Under  w«y.  But  we  rejftet  to 
■  tiite  that  at  this  moment.  de«ptte  the  fact 
that  industry  hu.^  made  great  strides  In  this 
direction,  the  Federal  Oovernmeiit  U>  •Ml 
Just  about  at  the  "ame  pi.int  It  wa«  in  1941. 
wh  n   f\T*t  we  brought   to  public  tttftition 

our  own  cmicrpt  of  jtwt  what  firopx-r  rrhabill- 
laMiiii  pr<;Rrum  for  the  physically  hatidt- 
cnpprd  ihould  etiLail  In  nhort,  Uir  vaiKiw 
rraa'.ns,  very  little  progrea^  has  be«  n  made 
on  th"  part  ct  the  Federal  0<jveriimiTit 
toward  the  developmeiit  of  a  M^und  program 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  phyilcally 
handicapped 

Uo  While  the  experts  were  wranKllng  among 
them>-<'lves.  over  procedure*,  etc  .  much  valu- 
able time  wa«  lo«t,  and  we  are  therrrforc  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  you  have  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  43,  In  an  effort  t«  bring 
about  some  Immediate  and  effective  action 
on  this  particular  problem  And  we  are 
further  gratified  to  note  that  the  recommen- 
dations contained  therein  are  In  direct  acccrd 
with  a  number  of  recommendations  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  this 
organization. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discus.s  with  you, 
who  are  undoubtedly  far  more  familiar  with 
the  employment  service  than  I,  the  past  or 
present  conditions  In  the  United  Stages  Elra- 
ployment  Service.  We  have  witnessed,  under 
the  Impelling  urge  of  war.  a  virtual  convul- 
Blon  In  thet  service,  due  to  the  Induction  of 
the  thousands  of  Its  hitherto  State  em- 
ployeed.    At  this  moment,  It  could  hardly  b« 


forecast  whether  or  not  this  chang*  is  per- 
manent, or  whether  these  State  ofllces  will 
revert  to  the  States  after  the  war  But  that 
iB  not  particular  In  point  here.  The  quea- 
tlon.s  are  these:  "Is  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  handicappea  as  speclalizwl  groupa — and 
In  a  specialized  way?"  And  Is  thla  the 
time — when  our  Nation  mo^t  need.s  th«  serv- 
ices of  all  people  who  are  capable  ol  perform- 
ing any  kind  of  work — to  inject  Into  the 
employment  service  a  hitherto  ackln;  ele- 
ment, which,  we  are  convinced.  hIU  go  a  long 
way  toward  meetinE  the  problems  of  the 
phvsically  handicapped?" 

We  believe  that  ynur  resolution  effectively 
answers  both  these  questions  This  Is  the 
time  to  move — while  there  is  opportunity 
and  npe<!  for  such  .'ervice— s<i  that  whatever 
may  be  the  aXtermath,  the  germ  of  the  Idea — 
dfv.iopotl  and  tried  under  heavy  pressure — 
will  carry  over  into  the  post-war  days  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  ^■^tabll.'^hIll  nt  of  all 
employment  clBces,  whether  they  bo  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  the 
States. 

I  am  familiar  with  and  appreciative  of 
your  long  and  humanitarian  service  to  our 
country.  I  know  thiit  you  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  psychology  of  the  less  for- 
luate  because  of  a  wealih  of  personal  experi- 
ence not  given  U)  most  men.  I  know  that 
you  are  m  agreement  with  us  in  our  conten- 
tion that  the  problems  of  the  23.000,000 
pliy  ica.ly  handicapped  American  clllzeiis 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  the 
sincere  attention  and  carelul  coriiUeratlon 
of  all  thoLo  who  have  the  interest  ff  our 
people's  weUa.-e  at  heart. 

1  know,  too,  that  the  great  Keystone  State 
of  Penn.sylvanla  has  taken  official  cognizance 
of  the  problems  of  its  physically  handicapped 
citizens,  and  has.  In  their  bthalf.  put  Into 
effective  operation  one  of  the  best  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  be  found  among  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union.  So.  knowing  that 
we  are  on  familiar  ground  here,  I  do  not 
hef^ltate,  in  these  premises,  to  commend 
you  upon  your  service  to  all  those  who  are 
physically  handlaipped  aiid  to  the  Nation, 
as  well,  in  introducing  your  resolution. 

We  are  properly  oonMnced  — in  scanning 
the  recently  released  Information  from  the 
Bureau  of  Placements  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commi.selon,  which  lnformatl(  n  shows  that 
only  about  92.000  or  slightly  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  of  all  handicapped  reg- 
l.stranu  have  been  placed — that  the  reaervoir 
of  manpower  which  this  handicapped  group 
represents  haa  scarcely  been  tapped,  and  that 
further  action  li  necessary  If  this  group  1* 
to  be  permitted  t^>  perform  Its  proper  func- 
tion m  behalf  cf  the  war  effort,  and  in 
behalf  of  lis  own  well-being  We  arc  (ur- 
t/ier  c^itivlnced  that  lhi»  pr<jblrm  should  b« 
<l<iilt  with  in  the  rno^t  dirr(t  w;iy  pfMlble. 
Itif  rniploymeni  o/Bcea  of  the  United  Btiitet 
Empk/ynuiit  tt«i  vie  - -all  l.f>00  of  ibrro  — 
offer  the  short  cut  to  decisive  action  and 
Ju.ntify.  In  our  opini<j;i.  the  eitabiuhment 
therein  of  adrtiUately  equ!p|M-d  diMsloiis  and 
subdivisions,  dealing  directly  and  excltislveiy 
with  this  particular  pri  blem. 

We  truit,  therefore,  that  the  resolution 
which  you  have  sponsC)red  will  be  speedily 
adopted  by  the  Congreae  and  approved  by 
the  President — not  only  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning the  war,  but  of  stabilizing  the  peace  to 
follow. 

Were  it  not  for  my  deafness,  which  some- 
times leads  to  misunderstandings.  1  wtuld 
very  much  like  to  discuss  this  problem  with 
ycu  In  person.  But  since  that  is  impossible, 
I  am  writing  you  to  let  you  know  that  your 
service  In  behalf  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped is  deeply  appreciated  by  all  of  us, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  your  very 
commendable  resolution  will  tie  speedily 
adopted  and  placed  Into  effective  operation. 
With  best  personal  rega-ds  to  you,  I  am 
Paul  A.  Strachan, 

Proiident. 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  43 

Joint   resolution   estabhthinu:   a   Divi.'-ion  for 

the  Phyj-lcally   Handicapped  In   the  United 

States  Empkyment  Service 

Resolvrd.  etc.  That  In  order  to  aid  In  the 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war  by  utlllzir.g 
to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  the  services 
of  persons  who  are  physically  handicapped, 
and  in  order  to  lormiilate  a  compreheiiMve 
and  effective  program  for  recruiting,  regis- 
tering, and  employirg  such  persons,  there  Is 
hereby  established  In  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  a  division  to  be  known  as 
the  Division  for  the  Physically  Handicapped 
(hereinafter  rclerred  to  as  the  "Division'  ) 

Sec  2.  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  l.s  authorized,  without 
regard  to  tlic  civil-service  laws  and  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  persons  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  administra- 
ticn  of  the  Division  to  establish  such  number 
of  subdlviMons  thc-eof  ns  in  his  Judgment 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  such  Division,  and  to  prcvide  for  an  ac- 
credited representative  of  such  Division  in 
each  of  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  thrcughout  the  United 
States.  St)  far  as  practicable,  the  personnel 
of  such  Div.sion  shall  be  selected  from  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons,  and  the  Division 
shall  cooperate  to  the  fullest  practicable  ex- 
tent with  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  which  are  actively  engaged  in 
prov.ding  employment  for  physically  handi- 
capped persons. 

Sec  3  (a)  The  Division  shall  make  public 
monthly  the  number  of  physically  handi- 
capped per.'-ons  who  have  been  registered  with 
and  provided  with  employment  by  the  Divi- 
sion, and  the  number  and  types  of  positions 
to  which  such  physically  handicapped  persons 
may  be  appointed. 

(b)  The  Division  shall  also  report  to  the 
Congress  every  3  months  the  number  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  positions  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  the  types  of  dis- 
abilities of  the  persons  so  appointed,  and  the 
positions  held  by  them,  and  such  report  shall 
also  contain  a  general  statement  with  respect 
to  the  services  performed  by  the  persons  so 
appointed  and  whether  or  not  such  services 
have  proved  satufactoiy 

(c)  Each  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  shall  contain  a  lull  and 
complete  stufement  with  re«pect  to  the  ac- 
tivities ot  the  Division  for  the  j>eriod  covered 
by  such  rrpoit 

Sec  4  n.e  Director  of  the  United  8tates 
Employmrnt  Bev.\cf  Is  nuthorl/ed  i<>  make 
>uch  rrKulntlons  aa  may  b*-  nece»»ary  to  carry 
out  the  provi»lon»  rrf  thl«  Joint  resolution 

Set  8  There  are  hertby  suthorl/ed  to  be 
ppinopriated.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trean- 
ury  not  oiherwi**  npprfjpruifed  Kiuh  sums 
ai»  may  be  tirrt->,haty  u>  (arr>  out  fh(  piovi- 
sions  of  this  Joiut  resolutiuti. 


Production  of  Rubber 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


or 


HON  JOSEPH  F  GUFFEY 

or    PENNSTtVANTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
relating  to  the  production  of  rubber,  en- 
titled "How  About  a  Pvecount?".  written 
by  Franiv  C.  Waldrop.  and  publislied  in 


the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April 
2  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vvas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

HOW   .MHt'T   A   RECOtTNT? 

(By  Frank  C  Waldrop) 
Tl.c  high  planners  within  the  Government 
now  foresee  so  much  synthetic  rubber  in  1944 
that  they  have  started  a  circular  asking  for — 
believe  it  or  not — new  ways  to  use  more 
rubber   in   civilian   life 

When  you  consider  that  this  country  has 
always  been  the  woilds  greatest  consumer 
of  rubber  for  articles  ranping  from  automo- 
bile tires  to  hair  combs,  and  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  civilian  supply  of  all  these  Is 
rapidly  approaching  zero  the  composed  mind 
is  easily  Jarred  by  news  that  somebody  Is 
hunting  new  uses  fur  a  threatened  surplvis 
in  rubber 

But  It  Is  a  fact  and  the  Idea  men  all 
through  the  W^ar  Production  Beard  a.e  at 
work  on  It. 

Unless  new  uses  aie  found,  the  report  goes, 
the  country  may  be  flooded  with  surplus  syn- 
thetic rubber  before  it  knuws  what  has  hap- 
pened, even  though  every  military  need  will 
have  been  stipplied  to  ;excess  and  civilian 
shortages  of  normal  rubber  products  ended. 

Considering  all  cf  which,  maybe  you  would 
be  Interested  In  a  brief  review  of  the  rubber- 
production  program 

This  time  In  1940  the  United  States  was 
buying  all  the  natural  crude  rubber  It  could 
get  from  the  British  and  Dutch  growers,  and 
Pre>6ldent  Roosevelt  had  authorized  a  pilot 
operation  In  synthetic  rubber  of  25.000  tons 
a  year 

This  time  In  1941.  the  United  States  was 
.•scared  stiff— the  Japs  had  all  the  British- 
Dutch  rubber  plantations  and  we  had  a  world 
war  coming  at  us  from  twc  directions.  And 
we  had  no  source  of  crude  rubber 

Tills  time  In  1942.  a  really  gigantic  project 
for  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  was 
laid  out  for  installation  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  program  of  war  production. 

The  rubber  program  was  drawn  up  under 
direction  of  Secretary  ol  Commerce  Jes.se 
Jones,  who  financed  both  the  crjde  natural 
rubber  purchases  and.  later,  fvnthetlc  pro- 
duction 

And  thl«  time  In  1942  Jones'  program  was 
being  shot  at  from   every  direction 

All  kinds  of  scandalizing  filled  the  nir. 
It  came  from  committees  of  Conntt-M.  from 
lobbyists,  from  newRpapcr  and  rsdio  yjppem, 
from  factions  within  the  Oovcrnmenl 

Tt\f  Truman  and  Oillette  Cf^mmlttees  of 
the  Hennte  were   parilcularly  rutstandliiK  •• 

s^'Undttift  boards 

And   the   result   whu   that   by   t  rner, 

1W42    the   President   was  on   the   •  hu 

rhair  waiting  lor  u  rep^^ri  bv  u  ►;•  '/fn- 

mlttee    uf    invtfetigutors    headed    !>>    li     M 
Baruch. 

Well,  the  Barurh  rep<)rt  wns  pretty  rouvh  on 
the  whole  governmental  rubber  record  It 
was  not  specifically  harsh  with  anyb^Jdy,  but 
It  was  harsh  with  the  end  product  of  every- 
bcdy'h  work 

0!i  the  whole,  the  B.iruch  report  conceded 
that  the  program  of  work  laid  out  under 
Jones'  direction  would  have  to  be  carried 
ahead,  but  called  for  a  really  powerful  single 
boss  lor  all  aspects  of  the  rubber  enterpiise. 

William  Jeffers,  the  hard-fisted  and  red- 
hot  railroad  president,  took  ""ver. 

Day  before  yesterday,  Jeffers  announced 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  rubber  for  all 
civilian  automobile  tire  needs.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  Issued  progress  report  No.  2,  which  was 
equally  optimistic  in  a  quitt  way. 

This  writer  has  been  doing  a  little  cross- 
checking of  the  facts  and  has  found  out  some-    I 
thing  very  Interesting.  i 

The  rubber  prcxluction  program  coming 
Into    operation    so    stroi.gly    under    Director    | 


Jeffers  is  mere  than  90  percent  t!^  exact, 
original  program  laid  out  by  .'esse  Jc  nes  staff. 

Just  about  this  time  a  year  ago.  \¥<piam  J. 
Madigan.  who  had  been  loaned  to  Jones  by 
the  War  Department  to  plan  and  build  the 
rubber  factories,  gave  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  his  project  to  the  Gillette  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

It  told  what  each  plant  would  produce,  and 
when  it  would  be  ready  to  do  so. 

Tlie  latest  figures  In  Jeffers'  forecaiut  of 
plant  completion  and  proeiuctlon  are  almfx-t 
Identical  with  those  Madigan  gave  the  Senate 
a  year  ago. 

In  other  words,  the  original  rubber-pro- 
duction program  is  going  through  not  only 
unchanged  In  plan,  but  unchanged  In  sched- 
ule. The  only  change  Is  in  detail,  and  to  cut 
back  volume  production. 

All  adding  up  to  what?  Why  was  rubber 
prcduction  taken  away  from  Jones  and  given 
to  Jeffers.  who  has  followed  Jones'  plan  and 
schedule? 

Well,  one  report  Is  that  Jesse  Jones  wanted 
the  synthetic  rubber  program  to  be  a  perma- 
nent asset  to  the  United  States  that  would 
stay  In  operation  after  this  war. 

In  so  doing  he  fouled  his  relationship  with 
the  globaloney  planners. 

Vice  President  Wallace  publicly  advocates 
tearing  down  our  rubber  plants  as  soon  as 
the  British-Dutch  plantations  in  Asia  are 
producing  again. 

So  Jones  \s  out  cf  the  rubber  business, 
though  his  work  has  proved  sound. 

The  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
may  some  day  wish  they  had  straightened 
out  the  record  on  rubber. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  that.  Get  Jones, 
Jefferson.  Wallace  &  Co  .  up  there  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  now  and  let's  see  what  the  ad- 
ministration's rubber  policy  is  and   is  to  be. 


The  Manpower  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or    MA'      -.1   11'   '  fTIS 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THF.  UNITED  STATES 

Tucaday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  PrcnidiM.  I  a.sk 
tinanlmoui  ronvnl  to  have  prlnt<'d  In 

th»-  App'-ndlx  of  the-  Jltronv  an  article 
i-ntitled  "All  Mum  Join  in  To  Win  W»r," 
written  by  Ilobert  L.  Norton,  and  ap- 
p<'arinK  in  the  Bej^t^m  Bundiiy  pout  of 
April  4  last.  It  contains  a  discuKslon  of 
the  manpower  question. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoto, 
aa  follows: 

Atx  Must  Join  In  To  Win  Wab— MAMPowra 

QUFJ»TION  iJri't.NDtNT  ON   MILITARY  SttVH  IN 

Despi-Hate    CRI.1.S-   No    Time    roa    Tempo- 
RI:cINC 

(By  Robert  L.  Norton) 

If  compulsory  mobilization  of  manpower 
and  womanpcwer  does  finally  become  neces- 
sary, the  blame  will  rest  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  war  agencies  which  have 
temporized  with  the  problem  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  man- 
power has  been  and  still  Is  being  badly  man- 
handled from  Washington. 

Fur  months  the  administration  has  put  off 
a  show-down,  relying  on  Indirect  measures 
of  compulsion,  mainly  effective  only  aa  re- 
gards men  of  draft  age.  _ 

Today  the  country  is  suffering  from  a 
scare  over  the  prospect  of   a  lood  ahoriage 


•M 


pioned  the  cause  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped in  America,  and  he  has.  more- 
over, put  forth  a  nvmiber  of  valuable 
sup^estions  for  tho  effective  solution  of 
this  particular  problem. 


prfsfiii,  conaiiioiis  in  iiie  wiuLfu  siau's  axn- 
ployment  Service.  We  have  witnessed,  under 
the  Impelling  urge  of  war,  a  virtual  convul- 
Blon  In  thPt  6ervlc«,  due  to  the  Induction  of 
the  thousands  of  its  hitherto  State  em- 
ployees.   At  this  moment,  it  could  hardly  be 


ftltVl  KKJ 


cjLpi  coa      t^xic      uu^jt;      LXini      yuui       vtri  y 

commendable     resolution     will     be     speedily 
adopted  and  placed  Into  effective  operation. 
With  best  personal  re(«;ad8  to  you.   I  am 
Paul  A.  Strachan, 

Preiiideut. 
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due  to  the  belatrd  Introduction  of  the  ni- 
tlonlng  system  Actually,  however,  people 
are  mt  re  scared  than  hurt. 

Ihe  In^hly  un/(  rlunute  rcsxiJt  of  the  fall- 
u:e  to  Ixxlaii.^  our  rescurres  and  our  econ- 
omy to  the  dehpirate  riquircracnts  oi  an  aU- 
cut  war  Is  tlie  open  Insistence  of  some  groups 
In  Con!?iess  that  tir--t,  we  do  nt.t  need  armed 
forces  totalmir  11  000.000  bv  1M4.  i.nd  sec<  n^l. 
that  in  any  event,  the  induction  or  so  many 
millions  ut  tmhiAig  men  would  ciamage  our 
h')nie  Iront  and  thus  our  trT.'ctivfiieas  in 
Ultimate  victtiry. 

PROLONG    WAR    IF   ARMY  S   Sl/E   IS    COT 

This  Is  an  admission  of  the  lack  of  deter- 
mination to  make  any  d.slocat.on  neccssaiy 
to  support  and  eq\i;p  Ihe  number  of  men  in 
our  armed  forces  which  are  Judtjcd  neccssaiy 
for  victory  by  our  military  lefldf-rs 

It  may  further  indicate  a  lack  of  disposition 
to  makp  th^  necessary  sacrifices,  or  a  weak- 
ening of  confidence  In  otir  resources  and 
power  as  a  nation. 

It  dot's  net  sceui  rea.sonahle  to  assume  that 
the  United  St:ites  with  a  popvilativJii  of  more 
than  135.000.000  persons,  fighting  a  war  r.r  Its 
very  existence,  cann^jt  mobiDzo  ll,Oi.)0,UCO,  or 
only  8  percrnt  of  nvir  population,  ffir  this  pur- 
pose, when  Oirmany  has  mob!!i7.td  12  per- 
cent nnd  Great  Britain  10  percer.t 

Th"wse  who  now  propose  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  Army  miss  these  vital  points:  That  we 
aie  engaj^ed  In  a  total  war  of  survival;  that 
total  w;i,r  by  Us  very  nature  strains  the  civil- 
ian economy  to  lt.<!  limits;  and  that  our  strate- 
gic plan*  call  for  an  early  and  conchi  '.ve 
t»>rniinHtlnn  of  this  w.ir  by  dcin^-  all  that  we 
can  as  .<(  on  a.*  we  can 

If  we  are  not  wlUm?  to  moblMze  cur  man- 
power thH  year  ."h^  «a  to  build  tlie  ewM-ntlal 
army  while  producInK  the  es.sentlnl  materials 
and  io.xi.  If  we  sacrifice  one  ea-^entml  of  early 
victory  to  another,  we  inevitably  proioni;  the 
war  This  means  additional  hardshipa  and 
sacrifices  for  all  of  us.  and  above  all  unneces- 
sary bloodshed  for  our  troops. 

MUST    DO    Otm    rULL    nCUTTNC    rtTTT 

Tlierc  are  M.ime  puhllclsts  ard  M.'mbers  of 
Con?re«i  who  calmly  sfflrm  that  time  Is  on 
our  Hide,  but  this  ii  not  the  fact  Ihe  war 
mlRhl  well  end  In  a  stalemate  if  ve  were  s.a- 
liflej  to  make  It  a  war  of  attrition.  This 
would  give  the  two  greatest  military  powers 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  Germany  and  Japan, 
the  oppurtunlty  to  consolidate  and  utilize 
their  v.ist  coiiqup.-ts.  Wc  mu.st  t,.k*'  the  of- 
fen.s;vf 

Certainly  we  must  retain  the  ccnddence  of 
our  allies  If  victory  is  to  be  Jicon^pllshed, 
and  above  all  we  must  keep  the  faith  with 
our  own  fighting  men  who  are  battling  all 
over    the   eU'be    today 

There  are  critic.'^  of  the  army  program  who 
Msk  'WhY  .should  we  fli?ht?  Why  not  give 
more  supplies  to  the  British,  Uie  Chinese, 
and  the  Ku.-.si;tns  and  let  them  fight  for  us?"' 

Surely  thi*  country  has  not  come  to  the 
pass  where  it  expects  our  allies  to  do  our 
fifhtlng  for  us 

Subjected  to  sav.ige  aerial  assatilts,  the 
Brltl.sh  have  approached  the  full  time  war 
employment  of  every  man.  woman  and  ciilld 
in  their  country  For  over  5  years  the  Chi- 
nese have  n;n(le  a  heroic  resistance  and  the 
Rus^lan.s  have  fought  with  indon'.itahle  cr'ur- 
age  a:id  skill  And  during  this  period  we 
have  been  given  time  to  prepare. 

CAN  T    AVOro  CRIM    RE.MITlrS 

We  would  he  fac.nc;  an  exTemtly  toiiph 
outlook  If  Rus.^la  and  Britain  had  succum.lw-d. 
This  Is  our  war  Just  as  much  as  it  is  the  war 
of  the  British,  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
V.'e  are  sending  supplier  to  the  utm'"»«t  of  our 
■bllitv  to  these  and  the  rther  United  Nations, 
and  will  continue  u^  do  so 

But  It  slunild  never  be  forgotten  that.  In 
thf  tlna.  .show-down,  victory  can  only  be  won 
by  our  superior  striking  power  In  the  air, 
an  J  wltb  the  a  d  of  our  ground  forces. 


"Elemental  truths  are  often  the  most  diflfl- 
cult  to  grasp.'  says  Ui:d?r  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson.  "Throughout  all  ages  pe(  pie 
have  tried  to  avoid  facing  up  the  reality  that 
w.ir  Is  a  grim  bu.siiu-ss;  have  long.Kl  for  an 
easy  war  and  have  h  ped  that,  someht  w, 
some  way,  victory  cciuld  be  gaincU  without 
risking  too  much  or  without  experuncii.g  the 
slaik  unp'icas.uitness  of  the  conflict.  Hut 
all  the  wishing  in  Uie  world  does  not  ohaiige 
the  latuie  of  war  and  ita  impa^  U  upon  all 
people  engaged  in  it,  whether  in  battle  hues 
or  at  home. 

ncuKx  or  11,000000  basicallt  sounb 

"The  hour  for  rcnll'^m  has  arrived  for  every 
Amrncan  We  mu.'-t  brace  ourselves  for 
mounting  ca.ualty  lists  and  rivn-scs  on  the 
battle  frr>nts,  and  for  more  arduous  labors 
and  snrrlftces  on  the  home  front 

"Realism  must  extend  from  fo.x  holes  and 
the  pill  boxes  on  the  firing  lines  to  the  fac- 
tories and  hi  mrs  of  AmerK.i  When  our 
country  1?  at  war,  no'.ie  of  us  can  ebc;ipe  the 
responsibility  of  viewing  the  routine,  as  well 
as  tlie  emergency  duties  of  life.  In  the  light  of 
their  bearing  on  the  final  result — uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  our  enemies. 

•'We'  cannot  solve  our  manpower  prob- 
lem? by  whittling  down  the  slTf  rl  our  armed 
forces,  by  permlttlnR  one  special  grmip  after 
another  to  obtain  blanket  deferment  The 
problem  must  be  tackled  at  lt^^  source  Every- 
one wants  to  do  his  or  her  share  to  he'p 
win  the  war  and  must  serve  where  he  or 
she  can  render  the  best  service  The  de- 
cision cannot  be  based  upon  perrionai  de- 
sire " 

StMrretary  Patterson  points  out  that  the 
flfture  of  11.000.000  for  cur  annr-d  forces  is 
not  something  that  wus  pulled  out  of  a 
hat.  It  Is  the  requirement  determined  by 
those  chari^'ed  with  the  heavy  responsibility 
of   wlnnlns^   this  war 

DIFFICULT  AGIUCUI  TL'a.VL   SrTUATIOM 

No  reasonable  American  wonld  question 
the  JudKmejit  of  Oeneril  Marshall  when  he 
Bitya  that  we  nee<l  so  many  planes  and  so 
many  tanks  to  win  the  war  And  neither 
would  any  American  question  the  Judgm-  nt 
of  Admiral  King  that  we  need  »f)  many  es- 
cort ships  and  destroyers  to  bvat  the  Axis 
And  this  being  the  case,  why  shnuld  ary- 
nnc  qui  Rtlon  their  Judgment  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  they  need  to  use  tliese 
wraponi    and    man    these    «hlp*>? 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  d  lubt  but  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  very  difficult  agricultural 
situaticn.  Last  year  agriculture  lost  ap- 
pr  xltniitely  694  000  men  to  the  armed  force;, 
while  the  lure  of  hiL-h  wages  drew  l,aJ0.- 
OOO  workers  to  the  Industrlfs 

Piactlcal  farm  I'-aclers  are  not  very  op- 
timlstk  that  the  situation  can  be  allevla'ed 
by  tiie  President's  proposal  for  a  land  army. 
They  sjiy  that  what  Is  nrpdetl  most  are  men 
who  kriow  something  at>out  farralnt;. 

Mr  Itocsevelt  states  th.it  by  tlie  end  of 
1943,  ir,  addition  to  the  550.000  farm  workers 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  37,  who  have 
already  t>een  deferred,  some  3.000000  more 
Bgriculi.uraJ  laborers  wlil  have  been  excused 
from    military    service 

FARM    t>BOR    MC"?»T    BE   SKII.IED 

It  Is  to  l>e  doubted,  however.  U  the  flow 
of  farm  workers  to  Industry  can  be  stopped 
by  such  Indirect  meth  )ds.  But  the  impiica- 
tlon  i.s  that  fiirm  workers  will  not  be  re- 
leased from  military  service  except  under 
agreement  to  return  to  their  ejnploymei;t. 
and  that  there  will  be  supervision  ar.d  checks 
upon  their  activities  by  local  Solective  Serv- 
ice Boards. 

The  advocates  of  the  t>-lversal  Selective 
Service  Act.  or  compulsory  direction  of  mf>n- 
power.  for  the  most  part  believe  irreparable 
hnrm  has  already  been  done  There  I*  cer- 
tain to  be  a  serious  shorta^'/  ot  faiTn  ma- 
chinery this  year,  which  *111  be  refiected 
in    the    1943  food  production. 


It  is  pointed  nut  that  farm  laNir  In  these 
times  IS  skilled  labor  and  anyone  not  trained 
in  the  handling  of  mixlern  farm  equipment 
and  lacking  a  knowleage  of  Bcieutiflc  food 
production  is  of  i.ot  much  value  to  the  farm 
owner.  It  Is  regarded  as  more  or  lest  absurd 
to  think  that  we  can  get  maximum  toed 
production  by  taking  men  from  the  cities, 
inexperienced  in  agriculture,  or  tliat  women 
and  children  can  qu.ihfy  ivs  farm  labor  except 
in  helping   to  harvest  certain  crops 

The  doubt  Is  therefc  re  expressed  that  a 
further  drain  of  labor  from  the  faims  can 
be  ^topped  uo'e.*  through  the  adoption  of 
some  such  law  as  adopted  In  England  ar.d 
Canada,  mohill^ing  manpower  so  that  its 
maximum  efficient  utilization  is  made  avail- 
able  to   winning  tiie  war 

Many  agree  with  Paul  V:"3iIcNutt.  bead  of 
the  Manjxjwer  C^  .mmi.ssion,  who  tias  repeat- 
edly said  compu'.'-ory  national  service  was 
ultimately  lnevl'.able  Mr.  McNutt  should 
know  what  lie  is  tilkng  about,  slrice  a  large 
fP'uup  m  Congress  blame  htm  for  the  falluie 
adequately  to  meet  the  manpcwvr  problem 
Although  the  inco-isistency  of  this  attitude 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  while  criticizing  Mr  Mc- 
Nutt, Conk'resii  has  denied  htm  any  retil  au- 
thority in  handling  the  situation,  either  In 
agriculture  or  indnstrv 

Except  as  a  last  resort.  Congrefa  has  not 
been  disynised  to  act  favorably  upon  a  com- 
pul.*>ry  manpower  bill  such  as  that  Intrr)- 
duced  K'liitly  by  Senator  Ax-^Tivt  of  Vermont 
and  Repre«entatlve  Wadswokth  of  New  York. 

The  labor  unliiTi.s  are  opposed  to  this  meas- 
ure because  they  know  that  compulsory  selec- 
tive service  would  weaken  their  position  If 
drafted  workers  are  not  forced  to  Join  the 
unions  that  would  create  serious  Internal 
unUm  ditnctilties  It  would  undoubtedly  al&o 
bring  Increased  public  pre';st:re  for  effective 
P'ederal  regulations  of  unions. 

LlSirr  TO   RESOURCES   or    UTflTCO   STATES 

However,  if  anything  like  a  complete  break- 
down in  food  production  does  take  place. 
Congress  will  lie  called  upon  to  face  a  de- 
cision m  both  the  n«tter  of  enforc«l  indus- 
trial nnd  agricultural  employment  And  the 
outkxik  Is  none  too  favorable  In  an%  case 

Those  Members  who  VkMUid  hold  down  the 
slse  of  the  Army  are  greatly  influenced  by 
the  views  of  former  President  Horjver  "We 
urgently  need  to  determine  what  we  can  do 
within  our  Btren»'th  of  manpower  materla's, 
shops,  and  agriculture  and  the  bottlenecks 
with  which  we  must  contend  We  need  to 
determine  which  of  our  tatks  ccmes  first. 

"And.  If  we  determine  rightly,  we  will 
place  agriculture  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
war  elTort,  alongside  of  planes  and  ships. 
Our  Imperative  necessity  is  the  maximum 
food  production  The  American  farmer  will 
do  It  If  lie  is  given  a  chance  And  the  fate 
of  the   world   may   depend    u]ion    it" 

Mr  Hoover  contends  that  time  runs  in  our 
favor  We  have  undertaken  a  far  lar5;er 
task  than  Germany  "Uut  there  Is  a  limit 
even  to  the  resources  of  An.erica  We  h.'ve 
undertaken  a  Job  far  greater  than  any  other 
nation  in  history  *• 

CALIS    «(X)VrR  S    VIEUTOIVT    DrTEATtST 

"Germany  does  not  have  to  build  mer- 
chant ships  to  tran.'-port  much  of  her  arn.ics 
overseas  She  is  not  building  much  ol  a 
navy  except  submarines  We  must  fight  a 
war  at  3,000  to  8  000  mile*  from  our  shores. 
We  mu.st  furnish  vast  quantities  of  food  and 
nvinliions  to  our  allies.  We  must  ftnanre 
our  allies  We  must  build  a  host  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  a  larger  navy.  But  we  may 
run  so  faist  that  wc  get  out  of  breath  Try- 
ing to  do  too  much  tco  fast  may  delay  the 
Inevitable   Axis  defeat  " 

Sharply  disagreeing  wth  the  ex-Pr«sld*nt. 
Senator  Gbeen  of  Rh.xle  Island,  says:  "These 
proponent*  who  favor  drasucally  cutting 
6ov,n  the  size  of  the  Army  and  following 
Mr  Hoover  take  a  defeatist  viewpoint.     Tbey 


ivii ,  ourri!,r,  xvir,  frcsiaeni,  i  asK 
unanimou.s  con.sont  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
relating  to  the  production  of  rubber,  en- 
titled "How  About  a  Pvecount?".  written 
by  Frank  C.  Waldrop.  and  published  in 


k.4.A       ▼«  UO 


equally  optimistic  in  a  quitl  way. 

This  writer  has  been  doing  a  little  cross- 
checking of  the  facts  and  has  found  out  some- 
thing very  Interesting. 

The  rubber  production  program  coming 
Into    operation    so    strongly    under    Director 


A.ACXXl^' t«.  VJI       SSV^SAA 


Fur  months  the  administration  has  put  off 
a  show-down,  relying  on  Indirect  measures 
of  compulsion,  mainly  effective  only  as  re- 
gards men  of  draft  age.  _ 

Today  the  country  is  suffering  from  a 
scare  over  the  prospects  of  a  looU  sbcrtage 
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say  tliat  no  way  can  be  found  to  mobilize 
the  country's  resources  of  men.  food,  and 
other  materials  to  support  an  army  of  the 
size  determined  necessary  by  our  military 
leaders  They  mean  that  no  way  can  be 
found  without  reorganizing  agriculture  as  we 
are  leorganizlng  industry,  without  men  and 
women  on  the  farms  and  in  the  towns  work- 
ing harder  and  sweating  more,  and  wlthcut 
the  people  generally  tightening  their  belts 
and  submitting  to  the  rationing  of  many 
more  things. 

FIVE  IMPORTANT  POINTS 

"And  80  these  critics  propose  to  take  the 
easiest  way  out  now,  no  matter  what  the  fu- 
ture risks  may  be.  This  Is  the  easiest  way  to 
solve  the  problem.  It  Is  also  the  easiest  way 
to  lose  the  war. 

"I  appreciate  tiie  fact  that  we  arc  face  to 
face  with  a  very  difficult  agricultural  situa- 
tion, resulting  from  men  leaving  the  farms 
at  an  alarming  rate.  But  the  proposed  plan 
of  cutting  down  the  Army  Ignores  five  im- 
portant points: 

"1.  This  problem  will  not  be  solved  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  Army.  More  men 
have  left  the  farms  to  go  Into  Industry  than 
to  Join  the  Army  Hlgh-pald  war  Industry 
will  stiU  draw  labor  from  the  farms. 

"2.  Reducing  the  Army  will  lengthen  the 
war. 

"3.  Lengthening  the  war  will  mean  more 
bloodshed  for  our  sons,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands and  more  sacrifices  for  us  all  In  the 
long  run 

"4  We  can  produce  the  necessary  food  and 
build  the  necessary  Army  at  the  same  time, 
if  we  do  the  Job  of  mobilizing  our  manpower 
and  rationing  our  food  comparable  with 
what  our  allies  are  doing. 

"5.  Until  everything  else  has  first  been 
done  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  all 
available  labor,  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
war  and  the  safety  of  the  country  must  not 
be  Jeopardized  by  cutting  the  size  of  the 
Army." 

And  so  runs  this  great  controversy  which 
finally  must  l>e  settled  by  Congress, 

Probably  nothing  would  give  the  enemy 
greater  aid  and  comfort  at  this  Juncture  of 
the  war  than  a  reduction  in  our  Army, 
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HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  BURTON  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unHnimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
di.*.cu.ssing  jxilicies  for  the  post-war 
period,  by  Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot, 
as  printed  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  March  16    1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Major  Eliot  on  the  Pij^ce- WRrrrR  Is   Im- 
PATiE.NT  With  Ant  Who  Would  Slow  War    I 
CouNcii   Aims  or  Dnited  States 

(B>  MaJ  Gcerge  Fielding  Eliot) 
It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot  make- 
a  beginning  in  the  planning  of  United  Na- 
tions policies  foi  the  post-war  period,  until 
our  allies  have  assurance  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  mean  to  accept  their  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  for  those  policies  To 
give  our  allies  such  assurance  is  the  purpose 


of  the  resolution  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Ball.  Bitrton,  H.atch, 
and  Hill. 

Purposes  of  the  organization,  which  this 
resolution  foresees,   are    clearly   stated. 

Better  coordination  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic resources  in  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Plans  for  temporary  administration  of  oc- 
cupied areas 

Plans  for  relief  and  assistance 

Procedures  and  machinery  for  peaceful  set- 
tlements of   international   disputes. 

It  Is  the  fifth  pro-ision  around  which  op- 
position may  center.  Tliis  calLs  for  assem- 
bling and  maintenance  of  military  forces  to 
deal  with  future  threat  to  peace  of  the  world. 

"LET'S   LOOK    closer" 

Let  us  examine  this  When  the  war  is 
over,  there  will  be  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
American,  British,  French,  Russian.  Chinese, 
and  other  military  forces  under  combined 
command. 

Cessation  of  hostllitle-.  will  not  bring  these 
arrangements  to  an  Immediate  end  or  cause 
these  military  forces  to  disappear.  There  will 
Still  be  occasion  for  their  employment  to  deal 
with  pressing  responsibilities  as  to  disarma- 
ment of  enemy  forces,  maintenance  of  order 
and  security,  and  carrying  out  of  armistice 
terms.  It  docs  not  seem  a  far  cry  from  this 
state  of  affairs  to  one  In  which  certain  of 
these  forces  might  be  employed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

wheeler   raises    voice 

It  seems  incredible  that  there  could  be 
opposition  to  so  reasonable  a  definition  of 
American  policy.  Yet  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  of  Montana  has  raised  his  voice  to 
oppose  It.  How  can  we  commit  ourselves,  he 
asks,  until  we  know  what  Russia  and  Britain 
want?  It  is  difficult  to  be  patient  with  such 
an  attitude — how  can  Rixssia  and  Britain 
come  to  any  decisions  until  they  know  that 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  run  out  on 
them  as  we  did  the  last  ttmC 

For  the  sake  of  all  our  futures,  this  resolu- 
tion must  not  fall.  Write  your  Senators 
today. 


Blow  to  Isolationism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  an  editorial  entitled  "Blow 
to  Isolationism."  from  the  Lorain  Jour- 
nal, of  Lorain,  Ohio,  of  March  17.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito.ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BLOW    TO    ISOLATIONISM 

All  America  now  knows  how  we  won  the 
war  In  1918  and  then  lost  the  peace  In  the 
United  States  Senate  In  1919  and  1920. 

And  even  as  we  fight  that  First  World  War 
all  over  again,  there  is  fear  that  a  revival  of 
isolationist  emotion  may  cau.se  another  Sen- 
ate to  throw  out  the  fruits  of  a  second  vic- 
tory. Experience  of  the  last  25  years  has 
demonstrated  that  all  America  can  get  or 
wants  out  of  victory  In  these  *orld  con- 
flicts Is  the  security  of  world  peace — u  world 
peace  that  can  be  attained  and  preserved 
only  If  America  takes  a  leading  role  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  once  war  has  been  ended. 

But  as  the  world  Is  well  aware  this  time, 
a  President  can  wage  war  or  end  war  but 


only  the  Senate  can  ratify  peace  pactr   or 
approve  treaties. 

For  that  reason  the  resolution  put  before 
the  Senate  yesterday  calling  for  an  Allied 
council  to  win  the  war  and  to  preserve  the 
peace  by  rehabilitating  and  {xiUclng  the 
post-war  world  has  tremendous  signiflcancc. 

Ohio  can  be  proud  that  one  of  the  four 
sponsois  of  this  program  is  Senator  Haroij) 
H.  BtTRTON.  The  others  are  the  youthful  Re- 
publican Senator  from  Minnesota.  Joseph  H. 
Ball:  Senator  Llster  Hill  ol  Alabama,  one 
of  the  Democratic  leaders,  and  Senator  Carl, 
A  Hatch,  Now  Mexico,  the  Democratic  author 
of  the  clean    politics  law. 

The  nonpartisan  nature  of  the  proposal 
Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  It  had  the 
approval  of  both  party  leaders. 

Furthermore,  its  sponsors  have  been  at 
pains  to  determine  probable  acceptance  be- 
fore exposing  the  resolution  to  debate. 

As  Raymond  Clapper,  one  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced and  respected  Washington  col- 
umnists, put  It: 

"•This  resolution  has  evolved  and  grown 
gradually  in  the  minds  of  plain  American 
Senators  who  think  that  world  wars  are  too 
frequent,  and  too  costly  In  lives  and  treasures 
and  that  the  United  States  ought  to  try  to 
do  something  to  prevent  any  more  of  them. 
The  whole  move  springs  out  of  that  simple, 
gra-ssr(X)ts  common  sense. 

"This  Is  not  a  bloc  move  of  any  kind.  It 
Is  a  Senate  move.  It  Is  contemplated  as  an 
Impressive  act  in  which  the  full  dignity  and 
pcaer  of  the  Senate  is  thrown  into  the  de- 
velopment of  our  foreign  policy,  to  make  clear 
to  the  world  which  fork  of  the  road  tha 
United  States  Intends  to  travel." 


Farm  Labor  and  Food  Productioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  HARLAN  BUSHFIELD 

or  south  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  6.  1943 

Mr,  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Farmers  Out  in  Fields  for  First 
Time  on  Thursday."  Tlie  article,  which 
is  from  the  Miller  Gazette,  of  Miller,  S. 
Dak.,  contains  a  discussion  of  the  man- 
power and  food  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

FARMERS  Ot-nr  IN  FIELDS  FOR  FIRST  TIME  OK 
THURSDAY— CO.NFIDENT  OF  MAKING  WAR  GOALS, 
DESPITE   SHORTAGES 

Hand  County's  big  battle  of  World  War 
No   2  began  on  Thursday. 

That  battle  Is.  of  course,  the  battle  for 
increased  production  of  food  in  1943— prob- 
ably the  most  crucial  year  of  the  war.  Trac- 
tors were  seen  out  In  the  fields  in  Hand 
County  Thursday  for  the  first  time.  Farmers 
v.ere  encouraged  to  begin  wo.-k  In  the  1943 
crcp  season  by  a  couple  of  days  of  fine 
weather. 

Since  much  Is  heard  about  the  manpower 
and  machinery  shortages,  the  Gazette  today 
asked  people  In  Miller  who  deal  with  and  talk 
to  fanners  every  day  and  several  farmers 
themselves  Just  how  these  shortages  will 
affect  Hand  County  production  this  year. 
Their  answers  would  make  warranted  these 
generalizations: 

(1)  Despite  manpower  and  machinery 
shortages.  Hand  County  fai-mers  will  get  the 
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of  the  Brlti.'li.  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
We  ire  sending  supf^nies  to  the  utmi-wt  of  our 
abllltv  Uj  these  and  the  other  United  Nations, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so 

But  It  shovild  never  be  forgotten  that.  !n 
the  t\n.i.  shiiv.  cl< 'Wn.  vtctory  can  only  t)e  won 
by  our  superior  strikiiij?  power  in  the  air, 
an  J  wltb  the  a  d  of  our  ground  forces. 


tcp   Boards. 

TTie  advocates  of  the  t>-lversal  Selective 
Service  Act.  or  compulsory  direction  of  mr>n- 
powrr.  for  the  most  part  bellevp  Irreparable 
hnrm  has  alrendy  been  done  There  1":  cer- 
tain to  be  a  Serious  Bhorta^v  of  farm  ma- 
chinery thU  year,  which  *111  be  rcCected 
In   the   1943  fotxl  pro<hjctlon. 


niii  so  f.'ist  that  wp  get  out  of  breath  Try- 
InR  to  do  too  much  too  fast  may  delay  the 
Inevitable   AjcIb  defeat  " 

Sharply  disBgreeing  »'th  the  ex-PresWent, 
Senator  Gbeen  of  Rhode  Island,  snys:  "TheFe 
proponent*  ;kho  favor  drd*Uc«lly  cutting 
down  the  size  of  the  Army  at.d  following 
Mr  Hoover  taKe  a  defeatist  viewpoint.     Tliey 


It  should  t>e  ob\ious  that  we  cannot  make- 
a  beginning  In  the  planning  of  United  Na- 
tions policies  fo!  the  post-war  period,  until 
our  allies  have  assurance  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  mean  to  accept  their  meas- 
ure of  rebp>onslblllty  for  those  policies  To 
give  our  allies  auch  assurance  is  the  purpose 


demonstrated  that  all  America  can  get  or 
wants  out  of  victory  In  these  *orld  con- 
flicts Is  the  security  of  world  peace — a  world 
peace  that  can  be  attained  and  preserved 
only  if  America  takes  a  leading  role  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  once  war  has  been  ended. 
But  as  the  world  Is  well  aware  this  time, 
a  President  can  wage  war  or  end  war  but 


asked  people  in  Miller  who  deal  with  and  talk 
to  farmers  every  day  and  several  fanners 
themselves  Just  how  these  Khortages  will 
affect  Hand  County  production  this  year. 
Their  answers  would  make  warranted  these 
generalizations; 

(1)   Despite     manpower     and     machinery 
shortages,  Hand  County  farmers  will  get  the 
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)ob  done  and  will  Increase  production,  given 
favorable  Wfather  conditions. 

1 2)  However,  relief  from  these  shortaeos. 
especlnlly  nt  machinery  would  muke  poss.ble 
coni>td»*rably   greater   production. 

(3  I  The  real  mar.p<jwer  pinch  *U1  Come  at 
harve.-t  time  u  we  have  anywhere  near  the 
favorable  weather  of  last  year  and  the  conse- 
quent   lar^e- sized    crop 

Here  Is  what  these  men  have  to  sfly  about 
the  Ri'uatiun: 

Of  course,  labor  Is  a  problem  this  year," 
aaya  H  C.  Wanni?.  who  is  a  livestock  farmer 
Of  Olendale  Township,  "it  couldn't  be  other- 
wise I3uf  the  worst  feature  Is  maclilnery. 
liloet  of  us  have  been  skimping  along  the  past 
few  years  with  what  we  had  and  a  lot  of  It 
la  no  good  " 

Hay  tools  are  most  badly  needed.  Mr  War- 
ing believes  Tlie  Job  would  be  sanjMitied 
If  most  farmers  had  good  niachmery. 

••Still."  Mr  Wariiig  avers.  "I  don  t  know  of 
any  cultivated  land  used  ihe  last  few  years 
which  wi  n  t  be  farmed  thl*  year.  Probably 
even  some  that  wasn't  farmed  last  ye.»r  will 
be  farmed  this  ye.ir  Just  because  the  Job  mvist 
be  done  and  it  will  be  done  " 

Although  the  local  war  board  had  been 
discouraged  by  the  production  prospects 
earlier  in  the  year,  the  outlm)k  Is  got>d  i\t>w, 
says  Clifton  R.  Wmn,  farm  r  and  chairman 
of  the  board 

"The  local  war  board  thought  2  months 
ago  that  a  reductk)n  in  acreage  from  last 
year  of  as  much  as  25  percent  might  result 
from  'nabUlty  to  get  labor  and  machinery. 
As  we  go  into  the  fields  now  it  begins  to  look 
much  as  If  the  extra  hard  work  and  patriotic 
fflfjrt  of  Hand  County  farms  will  offset  thnt 
e.stlmatod  decrease  and  wc  may  get  In  as 
much  as  a  year  ago." 

The  real  plnrh  will  come  at  harvest  time, 
Mr  Wmn  says.  If  -.ve  have  as  much  as  an 
averaee  crop 

"Tlien  (  ur  deficiencies  will  show  up.  both 
labor  and  machinery,  especially  machinery  " 
But  the  wtlllngneKs  to  do  the  Job  iB  here.  Mr. 
Wmn  ,>itates.  and  we  are  Justified  In  the  hope 
that  Hand  County  will  come  through. 

A  B.  Cahalan,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Miller,  bnng.'^  up  a  significant 
fact  about  livestock  production: 

"I  think  there  Is  no  question  but  what 
we  U  get  the  Job  done:  everybody  Is  In  mo- 
tion. We  are  « t  to  produce  more  weight  and 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  poul- 
try, too.  Tliere  will  be  a  tremendous  Increase 
In  the  pig  farrow. 

"I  see  that  In  North  Dakota  they  estimate 
a  40-t)orcent  lncreii--~e  In  hog  production.  I 
haven't  any  dotibt  but  that  ours  will  be  sev- 
eral hundred  percent." 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  farmer  hit  by  the 
draft  .and  whose  production  may  be  cut  down 
thereby 

Art  Eartman.  farmer  of  St  Lawrence,  and 
member  of  the  Hand  County  Board  of  Com- 
mi.-^loners.  says,  "Crenera'.lv  speakmtr.  we'll  ^Tt 
th°  crvip  in  this  year,  but  the  pinch  will  come 
around  harvest  time. 

"We  can  t  go  to  town  and  pet  a  man  when 
we  want  him  because  they  Just  arent  there. 
Wases  arc  hli;h  and  that  WiU  hurt  the  snuUl 
operator  who  can  t  afford   to  pay  help  " 

But  Mr  Hartman  makes  this  point  for  the 
other  side: 

"Of  course,  a  lot  of  us  farmers  have  been 
taking  It  easy  these  last  few  years.  We 
worked  all  right,  but  when  something  was  go- 
In^;  m  in  town  we  always  managed  to  get  In. 
It  looks  like  we  won't  be  able  to  do  that  this 
year." 

Mr.  Hartman  s  son  is  in  the  Army  and  has 
be.n  in  for  2  years  and  has  not  been  shipped 
ovcrscis.  He  has  taken  training  as  a  para- 
trooper and  Is  now  training  with  ski  troops 
In  Montana. 

Mr  H.ortman's  leg  will  prevent  him  from 
doing  farm  work  this  year  If  his  sou  Is  going 
to  be  shipped  overseas,  Mr.  Hartman  wants 
him  to  go.    But  If  he  Is  going  to  stay  on  this 


side  thltt  year,  he  would  like  to  have  him  back. 
Provided  the  boy  cun  come  back.  Mr.  Hartman 
can  put  all  hi.'-  320  acres  into  production.  If 
not.  Mr  HiutmBn  can  have  a  neighbor  farm 
a:5  ut  half  of  it  with  the  help  of  a  neighbor 
who  by  way  of  exchai.ge  will  get  the  use  cf 
Mr.  Hartman's  tractor 

"I  remember  when  in  the  last  war,"^  says 
C.  W.  Gardner,  sc-cretary-treasurer  of  National 
Faim  Loan  Ass<iclat.lonB  In  Hand  at^d  Hyde 
Counties,  "wc  were  worrying  about  our  coun- 
ty's sliarc  of  food  production  to  win  the  war; 
my  father  closed  the  nrRUinenl  this  w;  y : 
"IXm't  lose  any  sleep  about  that.  When  all 
the  people  of  Hand  County  start  In  to  do 
something  It  will  get  done.  You  don't  know 
how  much  we  can  produce  if  we  have  to  be- 
cause It's  never  been  tried  " 

If  our  ranches  and  farms  don't  equal  la.st 
year's  record.  It  will  be  for  the  reason  that 
Nature  Isn't  good  to  us  and  not  for  any  other 
reason.  Mr.  Gardi:cr  says  ••That  will  be  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  the  boys  and  the  tragic 
nerd  for  some  machinery.  Better  not  sell 
your  county  p^ort  on  food  production,  or 
War  bond--    nr  Fed  Cress  either  " 

County  Agent  N  E.  Beers  sizes  up  the  sit- 
uation this  way 

■"Hand  County  farmers  are  going  to  make 
a  determined  e:Tort  to  plant  all  of  the  feed 
grains  and  cash  crop  possible,  even  with  some 
handicap  coming  from  shortages  of  labor  and 
machines 

•'With  favorable  seeding  conditions."  Mr. 
Beers  conservatively  states,  "the  amount  of 
tinseeded  cropland  may  not  exceed  that  of 
last  year  During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  from  30.000  to  50.000  acres  of  Idle 
land,  but  this  Ls  not  the  same  land  eacTi  year 

"There  are  few  If  any,  famis  for  rent  with 
suitable  buildings,  water,  aid  other  facilities 
for  crops  and  livestock."  and  this  answers  to 
a  great  degree  whether  a  bigger  part  of  Hand 
County  land  this  year  will  be  devoted  to  pro- 
dviction 

Hand  County  people  are  getting  down  to 
essentials  as  far  as  the  manpower  situation 
Is  concerned.  '  Farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
are  already  matin'-  plans  to  take  up  part  of 
the  burden  of  field  work  and  the  handling  of 
livestock,  "  Mr  Beers  says  Girls  as  young  as 
I'i  years  and  plenty  of  farm  wives  are  looking 
forward  to  drlv.ng  tractors  this  year,  and  it  is 
amazing  what  these  ladles  can  do  In  addltlou 
to  their  reqular  home  duties. 

"It  is  quite  fipparent  that  every  effort  will 
he  made  to  produce  all  the  feed  and  all 
of  the  livestock  that  Is  humanly  possible  to 
produce  under  the  existing  limitations  of 
labor  and  machines,"  Mr.  Beers  concludes. 
'Good  prices  and  a  partlotic  desire  to  do 
their  best  are  contributing  to  this  effort  on 
the  part  of  farm  families." 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  hold  Hand 
County  down  this  year  Is  Old  Mother  Nature. 
It  certainly  wont  be  any  lack  of  patriotism. 
Stories  In  this  newspaper  about  exceeding 
War  bond  quo  :as  and  exceeding  Red  CroRs 
quotas  show  that  Hand  County  Is  In  thLs  war 
to  win  It  They  will  carry  that  patriotism 
right  out  Into  the  fields  this  year. 


On  tlie  Ruml  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Indianola  Record.  Indianola, 
Iowa : 

Ons  Eats  on  Tick— The  Othhi  Pats 

Just  what  Is  this  Ruml  tax  plan  and  why 
did  It  go  up  60  quickly  and  ccme  down  with 
such  a  bang? 

As  we  see  It,  the  secret  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment is  that  the  supporters  of  the  plan  didn't 
want  to  say  it  was  a  plan  to  prevent  war  In- 
dustry workers  from  getting  out  of  their 
taxes;  and  the  opponents  didn't  want  to  say 
it  was  a  plan  to  keep  the  middle-cla.ss  people, 
like  most  of  us  folks  here  in  Warren  County, 
from  paying  more  than  their  share. 

A  lot  of  hullabaloo  was  made  over  the  fact 
the  Ruml  plan  wou!d  let  a  horde  of  rich 
people  out  of  their  1942  Income  tax;  but  not 
much  was  said  about  the  fact  that  without  It 
we  ordinary  folks  with  nuxlerate  Incomes  will 
pay  d'  ubie.  along  with  the  rich. 

A  lot  of  the  money  made  in  this  war  Is 
made  by  people  whri  have  not  heretofore  had 
any  or  much  Income  tax  to  pay  Now  they 
have  Incomes  equal  to  the  fairly  well-to-do. 
A  good  many  of  these  suddenly  Increased 
Incomes  go  to  young  people  who  have  per- 
haps had  practically  no  Incomes  before. 
They  are  spending  their  money  as  faft  as 
they  get  It. 

Now  the  man  who  spends  his  money  as 
fast  as  he  makes  it  has  nothing  with  which 
to  pay  liicome  tax.  Not  even  the  Govern- 
ment can  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip 

That  means  the  fellow  at  pt-rhaps  the 
next  bench,  who  has  saved  his  money,  pays 
his  Income  tax,  while  the  profligate,  earning 
the  same  wages,  gets  off  with  none. 

When  we  start  on  the  new  year  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  plan,  the  saver  will  pay  along  with 
the  spendthrift  after  having  also  paid  for 
last  year. 

The  New  Deal  crowd,  running  true  to  form, 
hold  up  the  old  bogey  man,  the  rich.  In 
order  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  the  spend- 
thrifts and  the  ne'er-do-wells,  the  backbone 
cf  the  New  Deal,  are  getting  off  without  any 
taxes. 

Congressman  Prank  Carlson,  the  Ccn- 
tralla.  Kans  ,  farmer,  knew  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  Ruml  plan  that  his  farmer  con- 
stituents were  the  fellows  who  were  Ijelng 
caught  for  double  taxation. 

It  Is  as  If  John  Doe  and  Richard  Rre  go 
Into  a  restaurant,  get  their  dinners  and  tell 
the  proprietor  they  will  pay  him  tlie  next 
day.  When  the  next  day  ccmes  John  Doe 
pays  for  yesterdays  meal.  But  Richard  Roe 
t^ays  he  has  no  mc.ney  The  food  Is  taten 
and  Dick  has  nothing  to  show  for  it,  sc  the 
re>taurant  man  hclds  the  bag. 

But  the  cafe  adopts  a  new  rule,  you  pay 
before  you  eat.  S<>  both  John  and  Richard 
pay  their  money  and  go  in  to  dmner  John 
IS  paying  two  prices  for  two  dinners,  but 
Richard  eats  two  dinners  for  one   price 

T'  Is  npalnst  having  to  pay  for  both  neals 
while  the  new  dealer  eats  free  that  Fkank 
Cari.son  Is  trying  to  protect  his  KKusas 
farmers. 


Religion  and  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or   CONNKTTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  include  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Montgomery  Bennett,  of  Woodbui  y, 


which  appeared  in  the  Churchman  for 
April  1,  1943,  and  also  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  the  editor  of  the  Churchman  in 
the  same  issue. 
The  letter  follows: 

RELIGION    AND    THI    PEACE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Churchman: 

If,  as  is  generally  agreed,  civilization  flows 
cut  of  and  Is  based  upon  fundamental  re- 
ligion and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  then,  to 
save  and  perpetuate  that  civilization  must 
not  Christian  principle  underlie  the  think- 
ing, acts,  and  decisions  of  the  peace  conler- 
ence  which  will  follow  this  war? 

Can  there  be  found  a  definite  plan  of  ac- 
tion whereb\  the  spirit  and  ethics  of  Jesus 
can  be  brought  to  bear  directly  on  the  hearts 
and  minus  of  the  delegates  to  that  conlerence 
60  that,  for  the  first  time  In  human  history, 
a  lasting  and  Just  peace  under  God  may  be 
established  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world? 

I  believe  that  such  a  means  exists  At 
every  peace  conference  the  accredited  dele- 
gates are  armed  with  a  corps  of  experts,  con- 
sultants, and  specialists  on  every  subject — 
except  rel:gl<-n  Apparently  only  political 
and  mateilal  considerations  heretofore  have 
guided  such  delegations  In  their  deliberations 
and  decisions  njtwlthstanding  that  the  civl- 
llzaticn  they  have  soucht  to  stistain  springs 
from  spiritual  rather  than  from  material 
ideals  Can  civilization  do  anything  but 
su^er  if  the  vi  ry  laws  of  its  being  arc  violated 
or  Ignored? 

I  therefore  .su^'gest  that.  In  connection  with 
constituting  the  personnel  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, all  governments  at  is;ue  shall  agree 
to  set  up  a  religious  committee  composed 
of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  appointed  by 
each  majo.  faith  of  every  country— such 
religioiis  gioup  to  function  as  an  interna- 
tional religious  advisory  committee  to  the 
peace  conference  Designated  spokesmen  of 
this  group  wuuld  have  scats  at  the  peace 
table  The  relig.ous  ccmmittee  would  study 
all  prcpcsals  submitted  by  the  delegates  at 
the  peace  table,  make  known  to  the  peace 
conference  through  its  spokesmen  its  views 
thereon  and.  further,  formulate  and  submit 
to  the  geneial  conference  for  consideration 
Its  own  views  and  recf)mmendations  bearing 
on  the  peace  treaty.  This  religious  com- 
mittee wi  uld  be  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
ference, sponsored  by  each  government,  and 
Would   act    In   an   advisory   capacity   only. 

Would  not  the  development  and  adoption 
cf  such  a  plan  Implement  the  universal 
desire  of  men  of  gccd  will  all  over  the  world 
that  Christian  principles  may  actually  and 
effectively  enter  Into  the  making  of  peace? 
That  general  desire  is  now  finding  expression 
through  over  one  hundred  committees  In 
these  United  States  alone.  Unfortunately, 
thos  committees,  aspiring  to  approximately 
the  same  alm.s.  fall  short  of  the  mark  through 
falling  to  propose  some  realistic  means  for 
realizing  their  aspirations  at  the  one  place 
that  will  count-  the  very  peace  table  Itself. 

From  a  purely  practical  standpoint  a  peace 
made  not  alone  by  the  p>olltical  representa- 
tives of  the  nations  but  also  under  the  eye 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  outstanding  religious 
leaders  of  those  nations  will  have  readier 
and  more  whole  hearted  acceptance  through- 
out the  world.  Further,  a  common  reli- 
gion— brought  actively  to  bear — among  many 
of  the  delegates  might  develop  as  a  most 
Important  influence  for  harmony  and  unity. 

As  Christopher  Dawson  says;  "The  hope  of 
the  world  rests  In  the  last  resort  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spiritual  nucleus  of  believers  who 
are  the  bearers  of  the  seed  of  unity  ' 

Would  not  an  outstanding  religious  group 
at  or  near  the  p>eace  table  carry  and  plant 
that  "seed  of  unity"? 

Wm     MONTGOMEaY    BENNETT. 
WoODBt.-RT,   CONN. 


The  editorial  follows: 

RELIGION    IN    THE    PEACE 

The  recent  statement  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  on  plans  for  the  post-war 
world— they  appear  In  full  In  this  Issue- 
gives  stress  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
churches  for  the  kind  of  world  we  are  to 
have  for  future  generations.  In  this  con- 
nection we  call  attention  to  the  suggestions 
made  In  a  letter  by  William  Montgomery 
Bennett  in  The  Open  Forum.  Mr  Bennett, 
who  is  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  a  consultant  on  economics  and 
public  relations,  outlines  a  definite  plan  fcr 
the  participation  of  church  leaders  In  the 
setting  up  of  peace.  He  points  out  that  at 
every  peace  conference  there  are  experts  rep- 
resenting all  sorts  of  Interests,  except  religion. 
He  therefore  calls  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
religious  committee  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  churches  in  every  country,  to  func- 
tion as  an  International  religious  advisory 
committee,  and,  though  only  advisory,  to  be 
an  Integral  part  of  the  peace  conference.  We 
can  see  many  politicians  throwing  up  their 
hands  in  horror  tt  this  suggestion  They 
are  always  convinced  that  religion  Is  danger- 
ous. We  are  happy  to  agree  that  It  Is — 
whenever  It  gets  outside  the  churches  and 
into  human  relationships  But  it  represents 
the  kind  of  danger  of  which  the  world  stands 
In  dire  need— and  particularly  the  world  of 
tomorrow. 


Cultural  Relations  With  Latin-American 
Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  tol- 
lowing  resolution  introduced  by  me  to- 
day: 

House  Resolution  203 

R?folved.  That  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  to  the 
House  Information  so  fully  as  pobsible.  from 
the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
A3alrs  showing  the  actual  status  of  the  func- 
tions, duties,  operation,  and  administration 
of  cultural  relations  thereof  of  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  State  Department  of  cultural 
relations. 

Sec.  2.  Resolved  further.  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  to  the  House  information  so  fully 
as  possible  defining  and  distinguishing  the 
Information  service  duties  of  the  following 
agencies:  Office  of  War  Information.  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  Lcnd-Lease,  and  Coordi- 
nator of  Inter-American  Affairs. 


Address  of  Protest  by  James  B.  Carey 


EXl-ENSION  OF  REMARKC 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  herewith  the  address 


made  by  James  B.  Carey,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  C.  I.  O..  at  New  York 
City  on  March  30.  prote.«;tinq  against  the 
execution  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
two  Polish  labor  leaders.  Alter  and  Ehr- 
hch.  Mr  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  ad- 
dre.ssed  this  same  meeting  to  voice  his 
protest  against  these  executions.  - 
The  address  follows: 

All  of  us  as.semblcd  here  tonight  regret  the 
necessity  for  this  meeting.  All  of  us  must 
Wish  that  we  cuuld  devote  our  full  and  un- 
divided energies  to  the  war  agaln^t  Hitler- 
ism  and  Its  allies,  and  all  of  us  wish  that 
the  two  men  whose  memory  we  are  honoring 
might  still  be  wltii  us,  serving  In  the  legions 
of  International  labor.  At  this  moment, 
when  so  much  of  mans  hope  rest  upf>n  the 
Incomparable  heroism  of  the  Russian  people, 
one  can  only  feel  a  sense  of  tragedy  about 
the  words  we  are  called  upon  to  speak 

But  the  tragedy  would  be  even  greater  If 
we  remained  shent.  To  us  in  the  lalxir 
movement,  this  war  Is  not  merely  a  negative 
crusade  against  the  evils  of  fascism  It  is 
a  struggle  to  afBrm  those  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  dignity  of  Individual  human 
life,  which  have  been  symbols  of  the  labor 
movement  In  all  times  in  the  past.  We  have 
spoken  out  against  the  commued  enslave- 
ment of  the  p?ople  of  India  We  have 
raised  our  voices  against  the  humiliating  and 
continuing  persecution  of  Negroes  In  cur 
own  country.  We  have  been  aware  that 
some  of  our  words  will  be  parroted  and 
broadcast  by  our  enemies;  but  we  have  not 
remained  sfent.  We  spoke  because  we  knew 
that  the  ultimate  strength  of  our  cause 
would  be  incrcadfd.  not  lessened,  by  our  open 
determination  to  face  and  wipe  out  Injustice 
behind  our  own  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  lands 
that  nazl-ism  has  conquered 

I  knov  of  no  men  of  independent  thought 
who  have  been  persuaded  that  Alter  and 
Ehrlich  were  guilty.  I  have  read  and  reread 
the  •■rxplanatlcn"  submitted  by  Ambassador 
Litvlnov.  and  each  time  the  explanation  ap- 
pears less  convincing.  The.se  men  were  lead- 
ers of  labor.  They  were  antifasc.sts.  They 
were  Sociaiifts.  They  were  Jews.  Their  lives 
were  a  record  of  uncompromising  reflstance 
to  the  intellectual  and  physical  brirbarism 
which  reached  Its  climax  under  Hjf.er.  All 
that  they  stood  for  was  endangered  by  the 
Nazi  advance.  Are  we  to  believe  that  they 
uiged  the  Russian  armies  to  cease  fighting 
against  Hitlerism?  Those  who  seek  to  defend 
these  executions  are  reduced  to  the  grim  self- 
deception  practiced  recently  by  one  colum- 
nist In  the  Dally  Worker,  who  wrote: 

"These  men  were  guilty  or  they  would  not 
have   been   executed." 

No  apologist  for  any  tyranny  ever  spoke 
more  frankly.  But  International  labor  can- 
not ignore  the  clamor  of  conscience  and  ac- 
cept this  twentieth  century  version  of  an 
old  jingo  line — "my  country,  right  or  wrong  '* 

I  say  that  I  know  of  no  men  willing  to 
confront  the  V^sue  who  accept  the  guilt  of 
Alter  and  Ehrlich.  But  I  knew  others  who 
believe  that  we  should  not  openly  state  the 
questions  that  are  fliK'ding  cur  minds.  They 
say.  "Now  Is  not  the  time,"  or  "we  cant  aSord 
to  argue  among  ourselves."  I  have  said  and 
I  repeat  that  we  cannot  accept  this  timid 
council  without  slowly  abandoning  that 
sense  of  Justice  and  devotion  to  truth  that 
distinguish  the  antifascist  wcrld  .'rem  the 
black   fasCiSt    hemisphere. 

Others  say:  "Yes;  the  executioj.8  were  « 
great  Injustice,  but  we  must  not  a  .low  them 
to  distort  our  peispective.  We  b  ive  a  new 
world  to  build;  we  have  enemies  on  every 
side;  we  must  lay  the  foundation  now  for 
lasting  collaboration  among  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  else  the  world  is  doomed  to  a  new 
era  of  war  " 

I  strongly  agree.  The  organization  whlcli 
I   represent    agrees.     And   tonight,   since   we 
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ovcrsc.is  He  nas  laneii  irau:mg  as  a  pura- 
trooper  and  Is  now  tr.ilnJng  with  ski  troops 
In  Montana. 

Mr  Hartman's  leg  will  prevent  him  from 
doing  farm  work  this  year  If  his  son  Is  going 
to  be  shipped  oversetis,  Mr.  Hartman  wants 
huu  to  go.    But  If  he  Is  going  to  stay  on  this 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPElEbENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINaHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoko,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  include  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Montgomery  Bennett,  of  Woodbuiy, 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


have  plfdped  ourselvr^s  to  speak  frankly.  I 
Intend  to  confront  that  problem  wrh  utmost 
candor.  We  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Or^.Tnizaiions  nu  uru  the  memory  of  Alttr 
and  Ehri:ch.  but  we  believe  they  would 
have  hoped  that  their  martyrdom  wi  uld 
Btrcngtheu.  not  destroy,  the  solidarity  of 
the  w()r>tlnB  people  of  the  world  Their  sac- 
rifice will  have  been  In  vain  If  the  hope  of 
a  better  world  to  lost.  We  believe  that  the 
ehaping  of  a  new  world  Is  the  fundamental 
respon&ibUity  ol  labor  in  ail  couutne*;  and 
we  of  the  Congre;3  of  Industrial  Organlza- 
tions  are  dedicated  to  that  goal 

That    is    why    the    Congress    of    Indu-sUial 
Organizations  has  sought  the  creution.ol  an 
International    labor    committee    represtnung 
American,   Brltlfh,   and   Soviet  workeis      We 
have   criticized    the    refusal   of    the    Amerlcau 
Federation  of  Uitx.r   to  Join   In  such  a  com- 
mittee     In  the  spirit  of  tree  and  frank  dia- 
cusfelon    which    prevails    here    tonight.    1    siiy 
that  we  do  not  retreat  from  that  stand,   we 
do  not  abandon  hope  that  such  a  world  labor 
body  may  yet  be  formed      And  I  believe  that 
Uie  protests  being  voiced  here  umlghl  would 
be  stronger.  If  all  sectio  is  ol  the  labor  move- 
ment   m    ihe    United    StaU-s    had    been    will- 
ing, despite   the   real   difficulties  which  exist, 
to  undertake  common  action  with  the  traxle 
union  of   Russia  as  well   as  other  countries. 
Having     made     thl.s    clear,    let    me    make 
equally  plain   that  we  do  not  view  this  pro- 
gr;iiu  Ii  r  com!ni>n  action  as  a  1-day  partner- 
ship.   We  recognt/e  that  the  execution  of  Alter 
and    Enrluh    has    bf-en    a    grave    blow    to   our 
vision  of  world  labor  unity.     While  re<ogniz- 
ini?    the    debt    all    people    owe    to    the    Soviet 
workers   for   their   heroic   re.sLstance   against 
nazi-isin.  there  can  be  no  true  unity  ach  eved 
unless  the  Soviet  Government  acknov/ledges 
lis    responsibility    to    the    workers    of    other 
countries.     There  can  be  no  true  unity  with- 
out   recovinUlon    that    we    are    equals;    that 
American    workers    and    Polish    workers    and 
workers    everywhere    have    a    nsht    to    choose 
their  own  leaders;  that  any  attempt  by  any- 
one to  dictate  their  choice  can  only  shatter 
the    unity    we    seek       There   can    be    no   real 
unity    If   only   tho^e  Inbor   leaders   who   have 
blindly    worshipped    the    emissaries    of    the 
Communist    International   are   welcomed    by 
the  S'-'viPt  Government  at  the  Internathmal 
council  tables.     And  when  two  great  leaders 
of  labor  are  executed,  we  have  the  right  to 
demand   the    truth    about    the  execution   and 
to  air  the  ca.'e  In   the  court  of  International 
con.sclence 

I  know  that  there  are  forces  within  our 
coimtry  and  abroad  which  still  dream  of  an 
antl-Sovlet  front  In  E>irope.  We  In  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  hav» 
challenged  these  forces  and  resisted  their 
actions  It  IS  perhaps  Inevitable  that  the 
Soviet  Government  should  still  look  with 
suspicion  at  the  continued  presence  of  acme 
of  these  men  In  high  places.  But  these  men 
are  not  Americans  any  more  than  Alter  and 
Ehrllch  can  be  confused  with  the  pro- 
Fa.sci8t  landlords  of  Poland  The  Soviet 
Government  can  dismiss  the  crocodile  tear* 
spilled  by  the  Hearst  press  and  other  tradi- 
tional foes  of  labtir  over  the  execution  of 
these  two  men  But  It  cannot  dlamias  the 
questions  and  the  fears  stirring  In  the  minda 
of  millions  of  workers  all  over  the  world  who 
knew  the  record  of  Alter  and  Ehrllch.  Their 
questions,  their  fears,  mu-st  be  answered  If 
world  labor  unity  Is  to  be  won 

In  asking  that  the  Soviet  Government 
respond  to  these  questions,  I  am  not  pre- 
aentlng  Issues  of  "internal"  Rtisslan  politics. 
I  note  here  for  the  record— whatever  my  pri- 
vate opinions — that  I  did  not  publicly  dis- 
cuss the  Moscow  trials,  or  other  acts  of  the 
Russian    Government  ^hlch    created    wide- 


spread   controversy     here.     But    the    Alter- 
Ehriich   case    extends    far    beyond    national 
boundaries      It    cuts    deep    Uito    the    whole 
future    of    world     labor.     The    victim*    were 
Poles,  not  Russians;   many  people  looked  to 
them  as  the   leaders  of  a  great  democratic 
rccoiiitructlon  In  Poland;    their  fate  carries 
nn   implied   threat   to   the   Integrity  of    labor 
leaders  In  other  countries;  I  might  also  add, 
as  other  speakers  will  undoubtedly  note,  that 
the  Russian  workers  In  the  past  have  often 
Joined   with   us  In   protesting   injustices  and 
persecutions  In  our  own  country      We  have 
welcomed  such  demonstrations-  m  the  case 
of    Mooney    and    Billings,   and    cf   Sacco   and 
Var.zcttl.     Wo  ask  them  to  see  our  protest  to- 
night  In    a  similar   light  -as   a   gesture,   not 
of  hostility   to   Soviet   labor,   but    of  concern 
for  the  future  of  world  labor  organizations 

In  no  sense  an.  I  sug'-estlng  any  prrgram 
of  political  uniformity  for  the  social  struc- 
ture of  all  countries.  In  .he  long  run.  such 
deeislona  must  be  made  by  the  people  of  each 
nation.  I  believe  in  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions, in  the  slow  but  free  pn-ct  se.s  of  dtbate 
and  action  which  we  hav  developed  as  a 
way  of  life.  I  am  not  seek  ii^  to  Impcxse  this 
tradition  en  anyone  else  But  we  are  flghtlrs 
a  war  so  that  the  people  everywhere  shall 
have  a  chance  io  make  theh  own  choice; 
so  that  the  organizations  of  workers  shall  be 
free  to  organize  and  act.  And  any  challen:;e 
to  that  freedom,  from  any  source,  must  be 
nv  t . 

Out  of  the  darkne.sa  and  suffering  of  the 
pro.sent  era.  I  bciieve  that  we  shall  yet  win  a 
new  day  of  common  und'  rstanding  and  world 
solidarity.  I  have  said  earlier  that  we  of 
the  Congress  of  Indu.strl:il  Organizations  do 
not  despair  of  world-labor  unity;  we  shall 
continue  to  fight  for  It.  In  that  tight  we 
must  seek  a  common  langurige  through 
which  the  workers  of  all  countries  can  speak 
to  each  other  It  Is  a  tragic  fact  of  our  time 
that  American  workers  have  had  little  chance 
to  know  and  understand  the  workers  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  I  believe  the  rea.son  is 
twofold.  The  flrst  Is  that  for  two  decades, 
moi^t  of  the  American  press  has  deliberately 
endeavored  to  widen  the  gap  between  us;  to 
prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real  achleve- 
men's  w.n  by  the  Russian  workers  in  their 
quest  for  ecimomlc  security. 

We   have    been   fully   told   one   side   of    the 
story— the  story  of  political  rigidity  and  sup- 
pression—but   we    have    been    told    little    of 
the  other  side — of  economic  change  and  en- 
larged opportunity      But   It  would    be   fool- 
ish to  believe  that  t.ils  Is  the  sole  reasi^n  for 
our    misunderstanding      The   other   key   fact 
Is  that   the  Communist  Parties  operating    in 
this    anl    other    countries    have    proclaimed 
themselves  the  only  true  representatives  of 
the    RuhSlan    workers      It    Ls    my   considered 
opinion  that  the  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party    In   this  country,   with   Its  savage   vili- 
fication of  all  who  refuse  to  follow  the  party 
line,  with  lU  sudden  reversals  of  policy  and 
lU  Ideological  twists  and  turns,  with  Its  to- 
Uilitiirian  habite  of  mind  and  ways  of  action, 
remains  a  major   barrier    to   uue   American- 
Russian     understanding.     As     long     as     the 
S<'viet  Government  lives  In  the  delusion  that 
the    Communist    Party    represents    American 
workers,  It  cannot  conceivably  apprecUite  the 
problems    that    divide    the    workers    of    our 
countries. 

This  is  a  time  that  requires  frankness,  and 
I  have  spoken  in  that  spirit.  I  have  spoken 
In  the  belief  that  we  tight  a  war  not  only 
for  survival  but  for  the  liberation  of  the 
human  spirit;  and  that  the  workers  of  all 
countries  must  make  common  cause  now  to 
lay  the  foundaUon  for  a  bright  new  era  In 
htunan  history. 


RECORD 

Florida  Bar^c  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

OF  rivoaioa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  followmg  article  from  the 
Washington  Tunes-Herald  of  April  6, 
1943: 
IcKrs    DxTPrn    Congress    on    On.    Hendricks 

CM^RGB?r- PtoRirA   CAN^r    Smao    Bi-amed  on 

Ic  KES     HrNnRicKfl.  Others  AssAa  Oil  Chuf 
(By  Geyrgc  Dixoi;  i 

Representative  Jox  HtsoaicKS  Democrat, 
of  Florida,  declared  yoierday  Uiat  the  Hotase 
Appropriatluus  Committee  had  been  duped 
into  votii.g  down  Uie  Florida  baige  canal  A 
sort  >;f  Tmkcr-U)-Evers-to-Chauce  play  by 
tlie  Office  of  Petroleum  Adinlnl.-tralor  Harold 
L.  Ickcs,  he  added,  did  the  trick 

niL  »44  OOC.OOO  c.iiial  [.rnjtct  wa."  defeated 
m  the  committee  21  to  19  Hendricks  de- 
clared that  at  lea.'-t  fuur  "i  inb.is  enough 
to  have  reversed  the  picture  completely  had 
admitted  to  him  they  had  b-^en  bamboozled. 

The  duping  wa.'^  accompli.'^hcu  according  to 
Hlndricks,  by  the  tc^-tlmi  iiy  before  the  com- 
mittee of  George  A  Wilson,  of  Ickes'  cfBce, 
that  the  fuel  oil  sltu.ition  was  now  well  In 
hand  and  requirements  could  be  met  next 
winter  without  rationing 

Inasmuch  as  the  major  argument  for  the 
canal  is  that  It  will  help  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  petroleum  for  the  En-x  the  Wilson 
te.tlmony  proved  deadly  HrNimicKS  said. 
He  added  that  members  who  had  come  In 
With  an  open  mind  were  convinced  the 
canal  wpsn't  necessjiry. 

After  Wilson  gave  his  testimony,  i^e  com- 
mittee voted.  That  was  la.-^t  Wednesday. 
Then,  on  Satiirday.  Ickea  himself  came  out 
with  a  statement  that  hia  suixjidmale.  Wil- 
son, had  given  the  wrong  imprecision  ab.'Ut 
the  oil  situation 

Ickes  said  It  was  unfortunate  that  Wil- 
son had  made  any  such  sUUMnent.  becatise 
the  fuel  busmesi  was  far  from  solved  It  la 
impossible  to  say  new  whether  there  will 
have  to  be  rationing  next  winter  or  not,  he 

added 

"Th:it  gives  you  an  idea  how  It  was  done, 
said  HrwDRirKS  -Wilson  came  in  and  vir- 
tually said  the  barge  canal  wouldn't  be  nec- 
essary because  the  new  pipe  lines  would  give 
the  Eiist  all  the  oil  It  needed.  So  the  barge 
canal  was  voted  down  Tlien.  after  it  was 
killed.  Ickes  came  back  and  says  that  Wilson 
was  wrong  " 

Representative  Joz  Starnes,  I>mocrat.  of 
Alabama,  also  criticized  the  Ickes  office. 
Members  Of  the  committee,  he  declared,  un- 
doubtedly were  swayed  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Peuoleum  Administrators  repre.seuta- 
t.ve  Representative  Albert  J  E.ncxl.  Repub- 
lican, of  Michigan,  ^aid  he  knew  WUson's 
testimony  had  carried  great  weight. 

Two  other  members  of  the  ccmnilttee,  who 
refused  to  be  quoted,  said  they  would  have 
voted  dUTerently  If  Ickes  had  correc'ed  his 
STibordlnate's  testimony  In  time  They  said 
they  couldn't  understand  why  Ickes  waited 
BO  long  before  announcing  that  Wilson  waa 
In  error. 

PI.KNTT  MORX  TO  SAT 

"Ickes  can't  say  he  didn't  know  all  about 
It, "  said  Representative  UxNoaicxa.  "because 


ence  of  a  spiritual  nucleus  of  believers  who 
are  the  bearers  of  the  seed  of  unity  " 

Would  not  an  outstanding  religious  group 
at  or  near  the  peace  table  carry  and  plant 
that  "seed  of  unity '? 

Wm.    MONTGOMEaY    BENNETT. 

Woodbury,  Conn. 


or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  6.  1943 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  herewith  the  address 


world  to  build;  we  have  enemies  en  every 
side;  we  must  lay  the  foundation  now  for 
lasting  collaboration  among  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  else  the  world  Is  doomed  to  a  new 
era  of  war  " 

I  strongly  agree.     The  oiganization  which 
I   represent   agrees.     And   tonight,  since   w» 
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It  was  In  the  papers  Furthermore.  Wilson 
wasn  t  the  only  man  from  his  office  there. 
Ralph  K.  Davles,  t)eputy  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator, was  before  us,  too  " 

Hendricks  said  he  would  have  plenty  more 
to   say   later. 

"I  am  not  saying  right  now  that  I  think 
Ickes  instructed  Wilson  to  give  the  testimony 
he  did."  the  Floridian  declared  "But  If 
he  didn't  he  is  to  blame  anyway  for  having 
such  incompetent  men  In  his  employ.  ' 

Hendricks  said  he  was  convinced  Ickes' 
main  objection  to  the  barge  canal  was  that 
it  would  tend  to  take  complete  control  of 
oil  distribution  cut  of  his  hands.  Ickes.  he 
said,  IS  all  for  the  pipelines  because  he  can 
exercise  direct  and  complete  control  over 
them 

H  H  Buckman.  engineering  counsel  for  the 
Florida  Ship  Canal  Authority,  had  this  to 
add: 

"It  may  be  pertinent  that,  at  the  time 
Wilson  testified,  the  War  Production  Board 
had  not  granted  materials  for  Ickes'  new 
20-lnch  pipe-line,  and  approval  of  the  barge 
canal  appropriation  by  Congress  was  a  threat 
to  the  granting  of  such  materials.  Now,  the 
War  Production  Board  having  granted  the 
new  pipe-line  .nater.als.  Ickes  states,  in  effect, 
that  his  deputy  misled  the  committee.  This 
is    an   amazing   admi.sslon." 

Proponents  of  the  barge  canal,  however, 
are  not  finished  They  have  carried  It  to  the 
Senate  where  they  hoi>e  to  override  the 
House  action  and  have  the  Item  rewritten 
into  the  War  Department's  civil  functions 
appropriations    bill. 

The  Senate  fight  will  be  led  by  Senator 
Styles  Bridges.  Republican,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, once  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  canal. 
Senator  Bridges  said  he  had  changed  his 
mind  after  a  survey  had  convinced  him  It 
was  the  only  way  in  which  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  oil  for  the  East  could  be  obtained. 


Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extena  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  cer- 
tain facts  with  reference  to  food  ration- 
ing and  distribution  of  surplus  commod- 
ities: 

Whereas  Nation-wide  focx!  rationing  has 
been  instituted  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  Its  agencies,  and  every  person  In  the 
Nation  will  receive  only  a  limited  amount  of 
certain  commodities  under  the  point  system 
cf  fotxl  rationing:   and 

V.'hereas  prunes  and  tomatoes  are  two  of 
the  foods  Included  in  this  system  of  food 
rationing,  and  both  have  a  high  point  value; 
and 

Whereas  it  takes  20  points,  or  almost  one- 
half  of  1  person's  points  for  1  month  to  pur- 
chase  1   pound    of  prunes:    and 

Whereas  men  in  the  armed  forces  complain 
of  having  no  milk  and  of  having  to  drink 
black    coffee:    and 

Whereas  at  the  same  time  the.«e  conditions 
exist   the   Federal   Government    through   lt« 


agencies  Is  distributing  free  to  schools  in  this 
State,  as  a  part  of  a  so-called  surplus  com- 
modity, prunes,  tomatoes,  and  canned  milk; 
and 

Whereas  much  of  the  milk  distributed  Is 
going  Into  rural  schools  for  children  who 
have  plenty  of  fresh  milk  at  home  and  who 
do  not  want  and  will  not  use  canned  milk; 
and 

Whereas  such  distribution  under  these 
conditions  and  at  this  time  denotes  Ineffi- 
ciency, waste,  extravagance,  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  lack  of  understanding  by  the 
various  Federal  Government  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, departments,  commissions,  boards,  and 
officials,  and  constitutes  unwarranted  waste 
and  extravagance  in  Federal  expenditures 
creating  confusion  and  doubts  In  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  ability  of  the  various  Federal 
governmental  agencies  In  charge  of  such  ac- 
tivities-  Now    therefore    be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprcsentatiies 
Of  the  State  of  Minnesota  (the  senate  con- 
currtng).  That  this  matter  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  end  that  some  steps  may  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  situation;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved  Th'.t  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  Is  her.by  Instructed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Harry  Byrd. 


International  Stabilization  of  Currencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6),  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  statement  issued  yesterday  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning 
post-war  monetary  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 
Post-Wai  Monetary  Problems  Under  SrtiDY 

TO  Halt  Threat  or  International  Chaos 

For  seme  time  we  in  the  Treasury  have  j 
been  deeply  concerned  with  the  threat  of  , 
International  monetary  chaos  at  the  end  of  | 
this  war. 

We  feel  that  International  currency  sta- 
bility is  essential  to  reconstruction  In  the 
post-war  period  and  to  the  resumption  of 
private  trade  and  finance.  It  Is  generally 
held  that  this  formidable  task  can  be  success- 
fully handled  only  through  international  co- 
operation. 

I  think  further  that  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  the  establishment  of  a  program 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  inevitable  post-war 
monetary  problems  shoiUd  not  be  postponed 
until  the  end  of  hostilities.  It  would  be  ill- 
advised.  If  not  dangerous,  to  be  unprepared 
for  the  difficult  task  of  International  co- 
operation when  the  war  ends.  No  one 
knows  how  long  or  how  short  the  war  will  be. 
We  therefore  believe  It  Is  desirable  to  begin 
now  to  devise  an  International  monetary 
agency  adequate  to  cope  with  the  problem* 


with  which  we  shall  be  confronted  when  the 
war  does  end. 

TO  take  many  months 

Tile  completion  of  such  a  tiu'-k  is  certain 
to  take  many  months  at  the  least  Specific 
and  practical  proposals  must  be  formulated 
and  must  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
policy-shaping  officials  of  the  various  coun- 
trle'5.  In  each  country  acceptance  of  a 
definite  plan  can  follow  only  upon  legi.sla- 
tlon  or  executive  action.  And  even  when  a 
plan  Is  finally  adopted  mtich  time  will  be 
consumed  in  establishing  an  organization 
capable  of  beginning  effective  work. 

There  is  another  important  reason  for  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  now.  A  plan  for  inter- 
national monetary  cooperation  can  be  a  fac- 
tor in  winning  the  war.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  with  much  cogency,  that  the 
task  of  assuring  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers 
would  be  made  ea.sler  If  the  victims  of 
aggression,  actual  and  potential,  could  have 
greater  assurance  that  a  victor^'  cf  the  United 
Nations  will  not  mean  In  the  economic  sphere 
a  repetition  of  the  exchange  Instability  and 
monetary  collapse  that  followed  the  last  war. 

The  assurance  should  be  given  now.  The 
people  in  all  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
encouraged  to  feel  themselves  on  solid  ground. 
They  must  be  given  to  understand  that  a 
victory  vOf  the  United  Nations  will  not  tisher 
In  another  two  decades  cf  widespread  eco- 
nomic disruption.  The  pe<iple  mu?t  know 
that  we  at  least  recognize  the  fundamental 
truth  that  prosperity,  like  peace.  Is  indivis- 
ible. 

METHODS   fNDEH    STUBT 

With  these  points  In  mind,  the  technical 
experts  of  the  Treasury  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  for  some  time  have  been 
studying  methods  by  which  post-war  mone- 
tary stability  can  be  achieved.  No  specific 
plan  has  yet  been  considered  by  this  Govern- 
ment, but  preliminary  suggestions  of  our 
technical  experts  have  been  formulated  and 
have  been  made  available  for  exploratory 
study  of  the  experts  of  other  interested  gov- 
ernments. 

The  technical  men  of  other  governments 
have   likewise  been  studying  the  problem. 

Our  own  thinking  along  the  lines  of  cur- 
rency stability  has  not  been  addressed  to 
concocting  some  panacea  that  will  automati- 
cally cure  all  the  economic  ailments  of  a 
postwar  world  Rather  we  have  attempted 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  specific  problem 
of  foreign  exchange  stability  and  the  com- 
mon-sense way  of  achieving  this  end. 

Our  views  are  based  on  the  rich  experience 
that  this  country  has  had  in  cooperating 
with  other  governments  In  our  attempts  to 
maintain  exchange  stability.  We  have  tried 
to  adapt  that  experience  to  the  broader  and 
more  difficult  currency  problems  confronting 
the  world  during  the  post-war  years. 

We  have  also  kept  In  mind  the  pattern  laid 
down  by  the  tripartite  agreement  and  our 
own  stabilization  agreements. 

tentative  proposal 

Our  tentative  proposal  Is  to  establish  an 
International  stabilization  fund  in  which  all 
th»  United  Nations  ano  those  nations  which 
are  associated  with  them  in  this  war  would 
participate  This  fund  would  constitute  an 
international  agency  with  powers  and  re- 
sources adequate  to  promote  the  maintenance 
of  currency  stability. 

The  cooperating  governments  who  would 
participate  In  the  program  would,  among 
other  things,  undertake  not  to  engage  In  com- 
petitive depreciation  of  their  currencies. 
This  stability  would  be  in  large  measure 
secured  by  fixing  the  value  of  currencies  in 
terms  of  gold,  and  by  providing  that  change* 
could  not  be  made  without  consultation  with 
other  members. 
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The  r<«our«»«  of  th#  fund  that  we  have 
In  mind  would  be  piovided  by  the  partici- 
pating governments  in  *ui  aniount  and  form 
suited  to  each  nntion  Participation  would 
be  In  the  form  of  gold  and  local  currency  and 
public  cbJlpatlons  of  the  member  c<mntrie«. 
Ttie  oppratlons  of  the  fund  would  Include 
buying  and  Fclllng  of  foreign  exchange  under 
adeqtu.te  safeguards 

The  fund  wnuUi  doal  only  with  treasuries 
and  central  bank.?"  It  wnld  not  compete 
with  private  banks  or  existing  as?encies.  Its 
operations  would  be  maintained  only  to  sup- 
plement the  efforts  made  by  each  member 
government  to  maintain  monetary  stability. 

EST/Uil  ISHED   CHANNELS 

The  estiiblished  channelp  of  International 
trndf  and  mtf  rr;' t lonal  bankmu  would  be 
retained   in  full  for  ail   luternaticual    Uans- 

actioris. 

We  have  given  special  attention  to  the  s<)lu- 
tlon  of  certain  troublesome  monetary  prob- 
lems ^rowlnfi  out  of  the  war  and  have  In- 
cluded suggestions  for  handling  ol  such  prob- 
lem'!. In  particular,  the  fund  would  facili- 
taU'  the  restoration  (>f  free  exchange  marktts 
and  liberate  the  abnormal  balances  which 
have  accumulati'd  in  seine  of  the  ccuntnes 
as  a  consequence  of   war  conditions. 

The  control  of  the  operations  of  the  fund 
would  be  in  the  bands  of  an  International 
board  appt>inte<i  b  /  the  govenunent«  of  the 
memin'r  ci)untrips  and  the  voiaig  power  on 
that  board  would  be  related  to  th«-  ccntribu- 
tlon  which  each  country  makes  to  the  re- 
quired fund 

The  creation  of  an  International  asjency  of 
the  character  that  we  are  contemplating  Is 
a  logical  development  of  the  vnrlou?  tenta- 
tive steps  which  have  been  made  In  the  di- 
rection of  stabilisation  of  currencies  during 
the  immediate  pre-war  years 

I  have  been  an.rlous  to  discuss  thlp  matter 
with  you  and  to  keep  you  Informed  of  de- 
velopments. Obviously  we  are  still  In  the 
early  stages  of  our  thinking  and  discussions. 
However.  I  did  want  you  to  kno-w  what  we 
are  doliiJ.  and  I  do  want  to  feel  free  to  come 
back  from  time  to  time  and  diMU'^s  the  sub- 
ject wltb  you  and  obtain  your  views  and 
advice. 


The  Work  of  th«  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  War  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/JIKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITraS  STATES 

Vt'dncsdau.  April  7  {lcgi.^!ativc  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6>    19i3 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Presid«'nt.  I  a.sk 
imanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  frun^  Missouri 
IMr.  TkumanI  before  the  Chamber  of 
Com  nerce  of  Ck-veland.  Ohio,  on  April 
6.  1943,  on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  war  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  It  give*  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  with  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce today.  I  am  doubly  happy  to  be  here 
because  this  is  the  home  city  of  my  friend 
and  very  able  colleague,  Honorable  Hakolo 
H  Burton,  who  i.«  a  M'mber  of  the  Senate 
•pecial  committee  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 


man. He  Is  a  credit  to  thla  peat  SUte  of 
Ohio  and  this  city  should  be  proud  of  him. 
All  of  MB.  who  repre«ent  the  United  SUtea 
of  America  In  the  Congress,  stand  for  cer- 
Uln  great  principles  of  goveruxnent  as  out- 
lined in  the  Constitution  We  all  believe 
in  these  principles  regardleee  of  our  political 
affiliations. 

Today  these  principles  are  endangered  by 
forelKii  enemlea.  The  freedom  Uiat  we  have 
eo  lorn?  cherished  Is  In  peril.  America  U 
belnc  attacked  on  every  side — in  the  Atlantic, 
the  Puclflc.  the  Caribbean.  American  Uvea 
are  being  lost  and  American  shlf)S  are  being 
sunk,  but  Americans  are  fightuig  -as  they 
have  always  fought  in  the  past,  with  honor 
and  with  glory. 

This  wi  rtd-wlde  war  wUl  determliie  for 
generations  to  come  whether  we  will  live  In 
a  world  tjf  democracy  and  individual  liberty, 
or  in  a  wcild  en.slaved,  brutalized,  and  ter- 
rorized by  barbarous  aggresoors  Tlie  pattern 
Is  clear,  the  enemy  has  embarked  on  a  path 
of  world-wide  conquest  -the  ultimate  goal 
the  complete  and  utter  subju^allun  of  all 
nations  of  the  world.  Tliis  Is  his  challenge 
U>  the  United  Nations.  We  have  accepted 
that   challenge. 

To  take  the  offensive  and  wiii  this  war— 
and  we  must  take  the  offensive,  because  wars 
are  not  won  on  tlic  defensive — we  must  pro- 
duce va-^t  amounts  of  In.-truments  of  war. 
We  must  equip  the  force?  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy  wherever 
he  may  be — and  carry  It  successfully  On 
the  battlefronts  of  the  world  otrr  f^ghtinvj 
nun  need  planes,  tanks,  ships  and  pur.s,  and 
they  need  them  now.  We  have  alnady  suf- 
fered serlctm  rever-^es  berau'-e  our  fr.rces  have 
not  been  ad.?quately  equipped  We  shall  not 
allow  this  to  continue  I  have  said  before, 
I  .sav  now.  and  I  will  say  attain,  that  Ameri- 
can lives  must  not  be  lost  because  of  Inade- 
quate equipment. 

However,  wh^n  the  savage  blow  fell  which 
brought  the  United  States  fully  Into  the 
war— the  dastardly  attack  of  the  Japanese 
on  Pearl  Harb<ir— we  were  not  completely 
unprepared  When  It  l>ecame  apparent  tbat 
the  N;'7is  had  embarked  on  a  course  to 
cru.sh  and  conquer  their  Iriendly  neiRhbors, 
our  Nation  began  to  prepare  lor  dctet.se 
against  the  aggic^sor.  Our  President  early 
determined  that  adequate  defenee  of  this 
Nation  agalriiit  our  enemies  compelled  us 
to  Institute  a  program  of  armament  greater 
than  the  world  had  ever  seen  before.  The 
ctjnstruotlon  of  our  two-ocean  fleet  wus  well 
on  Us  way  when  the  Nazis  swept  through 
Prance.  While  the  battle  of  Britain  raped, 
large  plan*3  were  manufacturing  planes  and 
guns  and  tanks  and  all  the  suppUef  of  war 
It  cruld  be  .seen  then  that  America's  lines 
of  defense  were  not  our  siiores  bordered  by 
the  Atlantic  and  the  P.iciflc.  but  were  In 
Britain  and  China  and  wherever  free  men 
were  fighting  the  Nazi  savajces  and  their 
allies  Hence,  by  lend-lease  aid  we  made  it 
possible  to  furnl.sh  sinews  of  war  and  food- 
stviils  to  the  gallant  warriors  who  were  then 
fighting   against    Nazi   an?''csslon. 

We  can  be  proud.  Indeed,  that  through 
these  efforts  Britain  was  saved  from  the 
blitzkrieg  and  today  stands  undaunted 
against  our  common  foe  Our  valiant  allies. 
the  Chinese,  have  not  as  yet  been  supplied 
With  all  the  guns  and  ammunition  and 
planes  that  we  would  wish  We  may  be 
thankful,  however,  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
supplies  we  have  furnished  they  have  suc- 
ceeded In  holding  off  the  treacherous  Nip- 
ponese 

When  Russia  was  overrun  by  the  Nazi 
hordes,  munitions  of  war  were  already  flow- 
ing from  otn'  factories  Into  the  hands  of  that 
brave  ally  of  America 

Great  aa  was  the  program  for  the  defense 
of  this  country,  immediately  after  Pearl 
Harbor  the  Nation  embarked  upon  the  great- 
eat  undertaking  for  war  the  world  has  ever 
known.     Thla   calls   for   the   construction   of 


plane*— swarms  of  planes— more  planes  than 
any  other  country  Ui  the  world  has  ever 
constructed.  It  calls  for  the  construction  of 
ships-  ships  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
men  and  supplies  to  the  battle  fronts  of  the 
^nrl(j —wherever  th'7  may  be  Tht?  Nation 
has  to  be  the  arsenal  of  the  world  with  tanks 
and  guns  and  all  the  supplies  of  war  so  that 
through  the  «.«sembled  mlHht  of  this  Nation, 
and  our  allies,  the  ravagors  of  the  peace  of 
this  world  will  be  subdued— and  subdued 
quickly. 

America's  1943  war  pn  ductlon  record  Is 
one  of  which  we  may  all  be  proud.  War  ma- 
terial of  almost  every  description  is  now  null- 
ing off  production  lliie.s  at  rates  which  we 
can  be  confident  have  not  been  and  cannot 
be  eqtialed  by  our  enemies  Thla  produc- 
tion has  been  achieved  wi'hout  sacrificing 
quality  Today,  our  armed  forces  have  the 
best  equipment  in  the  world  With  every 
additional  day  the  impact  of  this  production 
on  our  enemies  will  be  greater. 

Despue  this  adLiirable  progress,  it  is  not 
as  much  at  we  could  have  done.  The  weak- 
nesses and  mistakes  which  have  slowed  our 
war  effort  during  the  past  year  wnild  have 
been  reco4nlztd  and  corrected  earlier.  The 
mistakes  of  the  past  ate  the  problems  of  the 
present. 

Wh:n  a  great  peace-loving  Nation  changes 
Its  w.y  of  life  for  war— when  Industry  and 
agriculture  turn  fioin  visual  peacetime  pro- 
duction to  that  of  war— when  Goveniment 
ne<es5arily  expands  its  functions,  some  con- 
fusion will  en-sue  and  some  mistakes  will  be 
made.  Indeed,  some  of  our  problems  cau 
be  solved  only  through  trial  and  error. 

We  all  knew  that  it  would  be  ab.solutely 
Imixissible  to  .spend  $100,000,000.  let  alone 
several  hundrtd  billion  dollars,  without  some 
mistakes  and  without  some  dishonesty  We 
also  know  that  only  too  often  In  past  wars 
Indecision  ano  Inaction  on  the  piirt  of  Impor- 
tant (jovernment  officials  Impaired  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  No  such  factor 
must  be  allowed  to  impede  this  war  program. 
This  administration  is  determined  that  the 
billions  of  dollars  being  spent  on  the  arma- 
ment proc^ram  shall  be  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically expeiided  s<i  as  to  Insure  a  maxi- 
mum of  pri>duction  with  a  minimum  of 
exp-nse  and  as  little  dislocation  as  po.-sible. 
In  lurtherance  of  this  end  the  United  States 
Sor.ate  created  early  .n  1941  a  Special  Com- 
mlMce  to  Investigate  the  War  Program,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  oi  bein<;  n.imed  chair- 
man The  purpos<^'  for  which  thr.t  committee 
was  created  was  to  st\'\rch  out  the  obstacles 
that  were  hampering  the  war  prc^'ram  and  to 
sef  that  thev  were  removed  without  fear  or 
favor.  What  Is  m.re,  the  invesligatloD  was 
to  be  a  continuing  oiie  The  committee  was 
determined  ti  do  the  Job  assigned  to  It  wlth- 
>ut  resorting  either  to  a  whitewash  or  a 
smt^ar  It  originally  consisted  of  five  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans,  and  at  present 
consists  of  sUc  Democrats  and  four  Repub- 
licans 

It  gives  nie  great  pleasure,  as  chairman  of 
that  committee,  to  say  to  you  that  the  mem- 
ber.- of  the  committee  from  bo'.h  parties  have 
ccof>erated  harmunlcusly  We  have  never 
had  and  I  hope  we  never  will  have,  a  minor- 
ity rep)ort. 

None  of  us  started  out  with  any  precon- 
ceived Idea*  that  we  desired  to  prove.  We 
have  all  tried  t<.)  the  best  of  our  abilities  to 
make  the  commit  tees  actions  purely  con- 
structive. 

Each  Individual  In  our  land  has  a  grave 
resp<.)nsibilUy  In  this  war.  To  fulfill  it  all 
the  facts  must  be  known. 

When  we  ask  Government  ofQciaia  to  ex- 
plain their  activities  we  are  asking  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  cout.try  The  Inlormatloa 
which  the  committee  gets  la  for  everj  Ameri- 
can cltlsen  The  recommendatloas  which  It 
makes  are  made  In  the  interests  of  ths  wbols 
country. 
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During  the  past  year  the  committee  has 
reported  on  light  metals  and  aircraft,  rubber, 
conversion  to  war  production,  manpower, 
shipbuilding,  gasoline  and  fuel-oil  rationing, 
lumber,  barges,  farm  machinery,  and  steel. 
It  has  InvcMipat^d  and  studied  many  other 
bubjects  and  tptclflt  complaints  on  which  no 
public  reports  have  been  made.  It  has  m- 
tpected  numerous  defense  plants  and  mili- 
tary Installations  located  In  nearly  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  including  Alaska  and  the 
Caribbean  area.  Whenever  possible,  without 
in  any  way  cnaangerlng  the  war  program, 
the  c  )mmliteo  has  held  public  hearings.  In 
many  other  cases  Its  hearings  have  been  pri- 
vate. Many  of  its  recommendations  during 
the  past  year  have  berii  adopted  There  has, 
howevtr.   frequently   been   unnecessary  delay 

before  attempting  tc  make  correction? 

A  short  time  ago  the  copmittee  made  its 
second  annual  report  to  the  Conyre.-=s.  In 
that  report  the  committee  has  pointed  out 
three  basic  weaknesses  in  our  war  program 

1  Inadequate  over-all  planning  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  delay  in  working  out 
their  basic  policies 

2  Conflicting  authority  over  various  phases 
of  the  war  program,  resulting  in  delays  and 
buck  pn&'^ing 

3  He,<^itanry  of  the  Government  to  adopt 
unpopular  or  unpleasant  policies  long  after 
the  facts  clearly  indicated  the  nece.'sity. 

As  to.  the  latter,  what  Is  needed  is  more  of 
such  f.rm  actions  as  the  inflation-control 
policies  of  Stab:ilz;ition  Director  James  F. 
Byrnes,  which  have  been  maintained  so  tar 
in  the  fare  of  opposition  from  powerful 
groups.  The  committee  believes  that  suc- 
cessful operation  by  the  War  Production 
Board  also  calls  for  a  strong  directing  head. 
Mr  Donald  Nelson  has  wide  authority  vested 
In  him  by  t^e  President  and  should  exercise 
the  powers  delegated  to  him 

For  mstance.  though  we  are  producing  air- 
planes in  veiy  large  quantity,  far  exceeding 
anything  our  enemies  can  produce,  we  are 
not  producing  to  capacity  becau.se  there  are; 
First,  frequent  chanees  of  Army  and  Navy 
specifications;  second,  difficulties  In  getting 
materials  at  the  right  times  In  the  right 
amounts;  third,  lack  of  trained  foremen, 
supervisors,  and  skilled  workmen.  In  the 
future,  the  Army  and  Navy  must  keep  chanees 
In  s|)eciflcations  to  a  minimum,  or  accept 
responsibility  for  smaller  airplane  produc- 
tion. 

Turning  to  our  building  of  merchant  ves- 
sels we  have  produced  them  at  a  rate  that 
our  friends  and  enemies  thought  imtxjssible. 
Our  shipyards  should  be  well  able  to  meet 
the  goal  for  1943—18  000.000  tons  But 
meichant  .ships  alone  are  not  enough  We 
must  have  escort  vessels  to  protect  thfm. 
For  a  long  time,  the  Navy  paid  tco  much 
attention  to  larger  and  more  complicated 
naval  vcs.«els  Howe\cr.  progress  is  now  be- 
ing m.ade 

Almost  from  its  inception,  the  committee 
stressed  the  need  to  expand  facilities  for  the 
production  ol  the  basic  raw  materials  such 
as  stt^l.  copper,  and  aluminum.  There  was  a 
long  delay  m  the  expansion  program,  but  the 
committee  Is  glad  to  report  that  rapid  prog- 
res.s  toward  alleviating  the  shortages  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year 

We  still  do  not  have  enough  of  all  the 
critical  materials  to  supply  all  the  needs 
under  the  specifications  scheduled  by  the 
various  clainiant  agencies  Consequently  if 
we  are  to  obtain  the  number  of  airplanes, 
escort  ves.scls.  synthetic  rubber  plants,  mer- 
chant ships,  lob-octane  gasoline  and  other 
products,  that  the  high  comftiai.d  has  deter- 
mined are  neces.«iary.  there  must  be  a  co- 
ordinated efTort  not  only  to  allocate  fairly 
the  scarce  m  tterials  but  to  organize  the  pro- 
duction of  a;i  theve  competing  articles 

Thf^e  competirg  demands  for  productive 
fac.ljijcs  and  producta  are  tremendoua.     Too 


much  of  one  thing  at  the  wrong  time  Is  al- 
most as  bad  as  not  enough  at  the  time 
needed  Excess  and  unusable  production 
means  that  vital  materials  have  heen  im- 
properly dlvertoJ  either  from  military  or  es- 
sential civilian  needs.  Ir  effect,  what  we 
mtist  have  above  everything  else  is  the  deli- 
cate b!  'ance  of  pr  ductlon  and  use.  We  must 
plan  to  maie  the  raw  materials  available  as 
requ'^ed,  and  then  we  must  allocate  them 
to  the  production  of  the  items  that  we  cau 
use  as  produced. 

We  could  use  more  strategic  materials  than 
we  will  have  available,  but  we  will  have  avail- 
able many  materials  which  could  be  manu- 
factured into  useful  and  necessary  civilian 
goods,  except  for  the  lack  of  manpower. 

Tiu.s  constitutes  the  b.ggest  bottleneck  In 
the  war  program.  Full  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  our  a\'ailabie  manpower  resources  Is 
one  of  the  biggest  Jobs  on  the  home  front 
this  year.  It  will  become  more  and  more 
urgint  a'.-  induction  of  men  into  the  armed 
forces  continues.  Strong,  firm  policies  of 
Oovernnient.  backed  by  the  cooperation  of 
labor.  Industry,  and  agriculture,  are  vital. 

The  greatest  contribution  which  can  be 
made  to  alleviate  the  manpower  shi  rtage  is 
by  increasing  the  productivity  of  our  present 
labor  force.  The  chief  source  of  increased 
producilvit  must  come  from  increased  effi- 
ciency. To  obtain  that  efficiency,  we  must 
perfect  our  system  of  allocatmc  raw  mate- 
rials and  cf  schedulinR  production  so  that 
all  of  the  necessary  materirls  will  fltiw  into 
the  factories  at  such  times  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  enable  them  to  operate  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  for  their  men 
and  machines.  In  addition  to  providing 
materials  at  the  rleht  times,  less  efficient 
plants  must  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  tliose 
doing  the  job  properly. 

When  materials  flow  smoothly  onto  aiid 
through  production  lines  In  adequate  quan- 
tities In  an  efficiently  <,perated  plant,  the 
men  can  constantly  see  the  finished  results 
of  their  work.  This  gives  them  inspiration  to 
stay  at  their  jobs  and  even  Increase  their 
individual  efTorts. 

Today,  however,  absenteeism  still  con- 
tinues at  a  very  high  level.  Workers  In  in- 
dustry must  regard  themselves  as  part  of 
our  great  army  delendmg  America  Every 
time  a  worker  stays  away  from  his  job  un- 
neces.sarily.  he  should  consider  himself  as 
much  a  deserter  from  the  homefront  as  a 
soldier  who  leaves  his  post  cf  duty  in  face 
of  the  enemy  We  know  that  the  produc- 
tion hours  lost  because  of  absenteeism  In 
industry  are  lost  forever  A  real  contribu- 
tion can  still  be  made  to  the  country  by  the 
workers  of  the  NaMon  In  devoting  every 
possible  hour  to  their  jobs  Tapping  the 
reservoir  of  production  wasted  by  absentee- 
ism will  give  tremendous  Impetus  to  cur 
over-all  war  effort. 

Similarly,  ell  companies  encaged  in  pro- 
duction must  realize  that  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  get  the  greatest  production  with 
the  least  possible  use  cf  manpower  Com- 
panies hoarding  manpower  which  they  do  not 
absolutely  need  are  just  as  guilty  as  workers 
wl.o  by  absenteeism  or  otherwise  desp.t 
thnir  posts  Moreover,  when  the  workers 
can  t>e  k^pt  busy  turning  cut  war  materials, 
absenteeism  without  cause  will  decrease 

It  is  regrettable  that  cne  cf  the  least  en- 
couraging pictures  on  the  home  front  Is 
food  At  the  same  time  thf.t  our  farmers 
are  being  urged  to  Increase  their  production 
enormously,  they  are  seriously  hindered  by 
the  drafting  of  their  skilled  lab<.r  by  the 
less  cf  their  helpers  to  high-paying  con- 
struction and  war  industries,  and  by  in- 
sufficient supplies  of  necessary  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

Sufficient  provUlon  for  food  mu*t  be  made 
and  It  must  be  regarded  »a  vital  u>  our  war 


effort  We  must  produce  more  toed  of  all 
kinds  than  we  have  ever  produced  in  cur 
history. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  learn  to  live  on 
less.  This  reciiures  material  adjustments  in 
our  usual  way  of  living.  Some  persona 
might  call  these  adjustmeiits  sacrinces  But 
we  civilians  are  not  really  sacritlclng:  we  are 
fighting.  The  adjustments  are  our  weapons. 
W^e  will  make  them  willingly  and  cheerfully, 
since  they  mean  more  food,  more  tanks  and 
guns,  more  ships  and  planes  and  bombs  for 
the  boys  out  there. 

That  is  why  we  have  rationing,  m  order 
that  what  we  have  mny  be  divided  lairly 
among  all  of  us.  Rationing  isn  t  taking  av.ay; 
it  Is  giving.  It  l<  makinp  sure  that  everyone 
gels  i»n  equal  share  of  things  that  the  war 
makes  scarce 

Let  s  see  what  rutlomn<;  is  Fiist.  It  it  not 
starvation.  Ion?  bread  line.**,  shoddy  goods. 
Rather.  It  is  a  community  plan  for  dividing 
fairly  the  supplies  we  have  among  all  who 
need  them. 

S?cor.d.  It  Is  American.  The  rj'rllest  set- 
tlers of  this  country,  facing  ■  s  cf  food 
and  clothing,  pooled  their  p  .supplies 
and  apportioned  thtm  out  to  everyone  on  an 
equal  basis.  It  was  an  American  idea  then, 
and  it  is  an  American  Idea  now,  to  share  -iiid 
share  alike;  to  sacrifice  when  necessary,  but 
to  .sacrifice  together,  becai'se  the  country  a 
welfare  demands  it. 

We  Americans  fighting  on  the  home  front 
In  a  total  wir  have  adcpled  a  pc>licy  of  first 
thinrs  first  \A'e  no  longer  have  m  this  coun- 
try an  abundiWice  of  raw  materials  to  make 
aUiomobtles  and  n  f rigerators  and  radios  for 
our  own  civilian  use.  Thrsc  are  also  the  raw 
materials  that  must  go  Into  weapons  for  our 
armed  forces.  We  have  made  our  decision. 
We  are  determined  t(.  b"at  the  Axis  To  ac- 
complish that  end.  we  can  do  withotit  a  lot 
of  thln:;s  we  had  learned  to  take  for  granted, 
had  prown  to  cons  der  necessities  rather  than 
luxuries  Having  made  cur  decision,  we  must 
divide  fairly  what  Is  left  after  the  needs  of 
our  fighting  men  have  been  met. 

At  the  same  time.  1  believe  that  such  ra- 
tioning .'-hould  be  administered  locally  by 
local  boards  v/ho  are  familiar  with  loc.  1  prob- 
lems and  have  authority  to  make  decisions 
based  en  them.  We  should  not  attempt  to 
administer  ratinnlnR  programs  from  Wash- 
ington through  complicated  formulas  which 
cannot    be    easily    ui  d.      Bureaucrats 

should  have  more  co..  in  the  ability  of 

the  American  people  to  handle  such  matters 
locally  through  persons  familiar  with  the 
local  problems,  who  have  obtained  the  facta 
from  the  persons  whose  lives  are  being 
rationed. 

We  miist  also  be  mindful  not  to  impose 
unnecessary  burdens  en  industry  Regula- 
tion merely  for  the  sake  of  regulation  is  non- 
sense The  imposition  ol  complicated  rules 
by  people  who  know  nothing  of  the  industry 
they  are  running  cannot  be  tolerated.  Com- 
plex regulations  must  give  way  to  ainiple, 
fair,  and  easily  understood  rules. 

One  point,  tcxj.  must  be  made  cletr.  The 
War  Invest'gating  Committee  was  not  orfan- 
Ized  to  tell  the  war  agencies  what  to  do  or 
how  to  do  It.  The  purpose  of  the  committee 
is  not  to  substitute  ite  jucgment  for  theirs. 
Its  function  is  to  insure  ihat  intelligent  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  important  and  dif- 
ficult problem::  p'^'^'^oted  by  the  wjr  pro- 
gram, so  as  to  make  certain  that  our  victory 
Is  won  with  the  least  co.vt  In  human  lives  and 
property. 

Of    paramount    Importat  ce    In    i  '  ^ 

that  victory  is  for  the  American  j 
every  one  of  u*— to  kf  ^p  faith  w.th  each  othei 
and  with  our  leaders— and  with  united 
strength  end  firm  contlt  ence  In  the  nght- 
eousneaa  of  otir  cauae.  with  OfHl's  help  we 
will  attain  complete  victory  und  lantlUK  pe*T. 
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special  committee  of  which  I  am  the  chair-        known.     Thl»  calls   for   the  con*tructloa   oX    |   country. 
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EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.^TES 

Wedncsdau.  April  7  (U-gtslatnc  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6''    1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  at  Appleton,  Wi.^..  on  March 
28.  at  a  public  forum  on  post-war  prob- 
lems, held  at  the  Appleton  vocational 
schools. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americana,  the  years  since  Septem- 
ber 1939  have  seen  many  of  our  old  couccpt.s 
die.  Life  individually  and  natioiuiUy  has  new 
meaning  Geographically  we  in  America  ure 
only  a  few  hours  awuy  fruni  any  place  on 
the  globe. 

The  war  Is  not  won.  It  will  be  won  by  the 
United  Nations.  How  soon  we  cannot  tell. 
With  what  cost  we  cannot  tell  Alter  the 
war  is  won  you  ask,  What  then;  what  part 
IS  America  to  play?  What  will  the  lulions 
do  about  wai  .■<  Will  they  gel  togellier  for 
peace? 

The  answer  Is  not  now  complete.  TJie 
cloth  Will  have  to  be  cut  to  fit  the  Interna- 
tion.ll  pattern  and  the  pattern  is  not  now 
complete.  But  this  we  know:  America  will 
accept  her  le.sponsibllity.  whatever  that  is  m 
the  post-war  perldd  lor  establishing  and  sale- 
Kunrdln^:  an  enduring  peace,  thus  making 
our  liberties  safe. 

Two  factors  have  brought  America  to  this 
conclusion.  First,  the  contracted  globe,  due 
to  Invention  and  the  ineclianlcal  genius  of 
man.  demanding  nn  end  to  war 

Second,  the  reallratlon  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion cannot  live  unto  ourselves  alone  and 
that  Amerl(a>  desttnv  Is  wrapped  up  In  the 
fle^ttiiy  <if  earth,  and  flie  further  f  ict  th,it 
America  ow»"<  to  the  people  of  the  e  irth  and 
1o  herself  th"  ofilieiiti'n  to  hrln«  IlKlit 
throiiKhoiif  the  eortii  ^ticwlnn  nuuikirul  the 
WHf  throneh  the  rfptibhrnn  fh«nnp|  of  llle  ■ 
dhowinK  the  wnr  tn  jiiiflfp.  p»>tre.  eronomlo 
li>"»l'  li    nMfl  bti  'hirh'tui 

(ri(r  |if'.».l».Ki«  nt  pfM»en(  ntf  ftin(»l)r  fhoM 
H  f»f» »f»M' ttoM    ff.l|(t»f«  n'tn^fp^     tf',t,ep,,t'n. 

».,  ^  Hif    »»«r    f.     •    '    ■         (  I  ..       <  (..  »     (,»>,».(».»>• 

f(tt.h>t't     •♦III  *'■!•, hH      («('•■»  (,lM!'IOtl>      1      >«*it'»^ 

^.fft^l  VVm     hHlll>'<*      pM*«     !>)<     >>•!*»      M*|<"«>*l>f)l 

I't     «•*■><     »*•<'>  '•      ••     "('     '"     •♦•     •>'•<»      VI.    <     ,f),      I., 

|.«l(Ht     nut     iif'Utt^         |l      )•     AhtMHt-H  9     I  t4ti',t 

I  ilM'  /     I     •   • ••'  '•   '• 

Am<>-'I'"    Ii"»    I''      '•     l"»o    ••<til'M|i<'l''l    <>*    >'|i- 

i(iilk>l    i<|f    Nhy    \>ih      !•    I*   ><•'(,    ht/    •)<!•   nun 

VV*-   (hMli   pliXkUd    t»>»ll*l|*-Mll|r    Ui   Wt^H'WiK    !>«« 

tKttk   twlorn  ua    ««|MhI   Ui  0yiH\l  (i»ui>«ni|  nimI 

iiltilt  I.I  nviry  •  iMllriiKf  \*ittt  »  |(iayti|'  in  nUf 
|ii<>«il«  li|iii'4iii|j  l|i(il(i>ii|  itll«:>  ifd  ieiitUlaliItt 
Hill   ha  iiiirn 

'1  liD  tii'.>.l  HUai^lity  dial  Aiik-iIim  liua  lor 
K    Wolkubli*    pi  IM  I)    1»    till'    Irti  I     ihiK     Ihole    ulo 

Kiiiupn.  •mil  att  this  (I'turu.  inaiiing  nit  i.yn 
AtncritM  ini'liidiiitf  leadera  fititn  trade 
groups.  Iiibur  Krou|w>,  i.tinunrti.'u  ('ronpri, 
women  s  clut)s,  clundi  KioupM,  and  M-rvice 
and    school   organi/ations 

Any  peuci'  in  order  to  be  olTectlve  must  have 
ita  roots  tirep  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  thenvelves  No  treaties,  no  a^;ree- 
ments.  uo  plodi;es.  no  conlerence*  between 
nations  can  ho  effective  ut^lfss  they  are 
backed  up  by  the  convictions  of  the  peuplea 
Involved. 


Tliere  have  bten  a  number  of  unofficial 
prupotoals  which  are  being  dl.scuK.si.d  In  Wash- 
ington and  throughovit  the  Nation.  A  great 
many  of  these  proposals  have  been  based  on 
some  kind  of  world  associatlcnb.  either  tht>8e 
based  on  common  ideals  and  common  prcb- 
lems.  or  those  based  on  rtglon.il  arrange- 
ments 

Th*re  ha.s  been  dlsctisilon  of  an  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
There  hafi  been  discussion  of  a  federation  of 
the  United  States  and  the  BrltUsh  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  There  has  tx'cn  talk  of  a 
fedcratloii  of  democracies,  and  thi  re  has  been 
talk  of  a  close  but  possibly  Informal  co- 
operation of  United  Nations. 

Tlie  proposals  for  regional  arrangements 
have  called  for  either  regional  federations  or 
some  other  type  of  reclonal  combination 
which  would  inclnde  alliances,  lea^'ues.  se- 
curity pact.*^.  or  some  kind  of  customs  unU  n. 
Thesr'  proposals  usually  contemplate  the  re- 
gion of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Euro- 
pean region,  and  the  Asiatic  ret^ion 

We  know  that  the  kind  of  a  world  which 
will  bo  establi.'-hed  w.ll  depend  to  a  large 
decree  on  the  leadership  and  p<^illcy  estab- 
lU'^hed  In  the  United  States  We  know,  al.^o. 
that  If  we  are  Kf'^K  to  have  any  kind  of  a 
workable,  lasting,  practical  peace  plan  that 
plan  mu.'^t  be  ijrovmded  In  the  cimvictions  of 
a  great  majority  of  our  people  and  groimded 
In  the  convictions  of  other  nations  that  are 
to  become  our  associates  In  the  plan 

That  prompts  me  to  say  that  long  before 
we  can  consider  any  peace  plan  wo  must 
establish  the  mechanics  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  pence. 

Our  Constitution  provides  for  two  peace- 
makliie  authorities,  and.  unfortunately,  tiicre 
has  frequently  hcen  lack  of  a^eement  be- 
tween the  two  peacemakers  establi.shed  under 
our  Constitution  That  has  given  rise  to 
the  familiar  saying  that  soldiers  win  the  war 
but  statesmen  lose  the  peace 

Throughout  our  history  there  has  been  one 
verv  grave  shortcoming  In  the  conduct  of 
any  peace.  The  Constitution  provides  for 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  conf-ent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Actually,  however,  there  has  never  been 
any  formal  arrangement  by  which  the  Execu- 
tive sought  the  advice  of  the  Memlx'rs  of  the 
Senate  Usually  the  Executive  proceeded 
through  his  Secretary  of  State  to  negotiate 
a  treaty,  and  when  the  treaty  was  completed 
It  wiiK  tied  up  with  n  little  bit  of  blue  ribbon 
anfl  bToti«ht  ov«t  to  the  Senate  for  spproval 

Sltire  the  Senate  hadn't  been  rdii-sulted  in 
Hip  neffofiatlon  or  the  eotisWI^iatidn  at  thp 
tresty  the  Berin'e  tiauRlly  rebelled  and  th«Ti 
ihnffi  wrnild  be  trouble 

1f,n  )n«»  t>witifift\f  ¥inm  f/.i|t'd  'n  tli^  Irfn^V 
hi  ^J^•^nn\\\^»  »hl'h  Htefl  In  tlt»-  ('-o'^d  ftt«t»'« 
W^M<»»e 

fit-lHitntin      /^it-i'iitf      ♦''«(♦('•!(       »M'h      1»"»fl»l 

Ull.  ti  IIH'K  HOd  Ol«  tt'*Kt-  >•  *>>H<  •>«*•  »*p«»'J 
itt,«,lMM'<».«  >ik  <«>•  \tf>i\t\>-  «"Olt|  >f>y>.  M  V>'l'li  I'l 
Uitt  I'  »Miol.«M'>M  >/  l|)«-  <(»•»«<>  •"•I  Mr><MI*<  f'" 
M«M*Mli-«'>l    •|)t*Ml^    ll>«i    |l>.|4't|<4U>>)><i 

')  I, Ml  M"«(t«(  »  ImMh  llih  t"  "I-Il  «  M('U*<.||I«  ■ 
tlVf*  to  »t\\ltt  ha  M  I  liHlilikl  I'O  II, b  tJtptt,,.- 
HlHM     I/I     Ihli     ».1IM<  h<*l<i*»a    ('f     ||l"l|p-'     •>««  h     *«• 

llim     |l  »iiulil  uUo  \\\\M\  llil*  loiii.cil  «^i>iilit 

IliiVtf    |lulit.d    o>|l     Ui«    lll<fi.|«tii  ra    bilVkrUt^lJ    lb" 

Ititio  iiiivB  Miiii  iiiiiitt(i««  iiiMi  I  i/inproiiii»t'a 
winilil  littvu  l;t<ei)  woikid  I'Ut  uit't  ttiiii 
(htiliit*^  (>>r  tilt!  piiMii^tt  (if  kill  h  a  trrnly 
would  h<(V«  h<  <  II  liniiK'.tMiiubiy  liu  .'t-a.^ril 
In  (iihei  woida,  the  Miat  preiequlblte  for  any 
kind  of  a  Juat  and  htbliiig  petice — the  nrat 
piereqiilMtc  for  anv  kind  of  treaty— Is  a 
Working  arrangement  between  the  I!»ecutlve 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  so  th,it 
the  people's  Ide.is  m:iy  bo  Incorporated  In 
the  treaty.  TliLs  would  mean  that  the  treaty 
Wt  uld  have  the  support  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  the  people  themselves. 

Wo  know  that  In  the  world  of  tomorrow 
the  United  States  wlU  play  a  great  part,  but 


there    will    be    other    great    leaders— Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  China. 

It  Is  difncult.  If  not  impossible,  to  predict 
what  role  thete  great  nations  will  play  In 
planning  an  ordered  free  world  It  Is  difn- 
cult to  predict  the  degree  of  their  collabora- 
tion. 

It  Is  difficult  to  anticipate  the  extent  and 
the  character  of  the  requirements  of  each  of 
the.-e  nations  They  are  all  in  varlcus  stiiges 
of  development  and  in  addition  to  certain 
common  problems,  they  also  have  prublcms 
peculiar  to  themselves  alone.  Russia  and 
China  feel  a  new  impulse  ol  national  power 
Ru.ssla  will  \*ant  a  natural  barrier  of  defence 
against  Gormany  and  that  may  mean  takiixg 
a  part  of  Poland.  Some  of  the  weaker  races 
may  have  to  be  ruled  and  manak;ed.  There 
will  be  commercial  rivalries.  There  will  be 
battles  for  the  control  and  domination  of 
markets.  There  will  be  age-uid  antagonisms 
between  countries  which  may  continue. 

AH  of  these  factors  and  man'  more  will 
make  It  extremely  difficult  t<j  secure  a  la.st- 
Ing  peace,  but  over  and  against  theae  I  actors 
we  can  see  a  gieat  1  uiiger  of  the  common 
people  of  the  earth  wlu  sen.se  au  Imperatr.e 
need  for  some  kind  ol  an  organization  for 
peace — an  organizauon  with  teeth  lu  It  to 
m.sure  peace. 

The  world  has  been  contracted  through 
science  and  discovery  and  this  very  contrac- 
tion makes  it  vital  to  have  a  cooperation  and 
collaboration  which  it  has  never  experienced 
before 

We  can  set  up  machinei7  to  control  na- 
tions In  an  eflort  to  prevent  war  We  can 
establish  treatler  We  can  write  peace  pacts. 
We  can  make  agreements  We  can  do  all  of 
these  things  In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  lafiilng 
peace,  but  none  of  the^«  things  will  have 
eliminated  the  causes  of  war. 

Any  completely  effective  program  to  elimi- 
nate future  war  must  go  beyond  the  treaties 
and  the  agreements  and  the  undeistanding.s, 
and  must  seek  to  eliminate  the  basic  and 
fundamental  causes  of  war. 

What  are  these  basic  causes  for  conflict? 
Some  of  them  originate  m  Jealousies,  in 
rivalries,  in  traditional  hatreds,  and  some  of 
them  In  conflicting  k.eoli  gics  For  the  mf;«t 
part  however,  they  originate  In  economic  or 
political  maladjustments.  In  lu.'-t  for  power 
and  territory — and  these  are  diseases  It  Is 
Imjjeratlve  for  us  to  control  thene  diseases 
Hii'l    If  po^.'-lhle    rlliiiliia'e  fhf  raunes 

Nn  program  for  world  pence  will  ever  b<» 
oijrredNfiil  ufilewi  It  mskes  a  ulncere  sllernpt 
to  ^llmlniife  th*-  bnaic  ciiusea  for  armed  i<>ii- 
fli/t  Thst  mean*,  vrrr  cltTiiily  that  In  anjf 
penre  \irivi,rnm    !•   la  Itfipfrn' i7>i  Ihsl   mp  aeflf 

♦  o    |;lv#    «tf    )<.<«*f    flilrlMt'f*    »M    «bi.    ••|)lfiln»«t|/iH 

^f  \\\f  e^'ft'rffde  otiH  f»ff1i»lf»»|  HI>f|ei(i''M  no'l 

ffl»l|».')|t»aiff,*(l'a  ♦t)''N  hw^  l»»>*tl  »»f»«|/'  \»»  . 
h<f   (K   t  n)t«l»tg    »  Iff 

Mi«   l/>fM»M   Mi<«lk«  N*«l(M«*a   N   It'  ">|   MH««)»<M*M»t 

t>in     Oiai    tmu    u   h"*    »->i'iMly    Ox' •••)••' of 
»Hft    hitt    >>«»(    »«.IA*it    Ut>  •    Oi'tt^***     II    »« 
I  Mti  MV».M   M  «■>  «ilMf  loia  t|i«t»»t-   fo»   «(U|   Ml>ii|l< 
l|o.   a   lloM.I.    Wt   hlMf    •««•   *|"ll|liM    Mi<»M<l«M  h'  "t 
II. mI     »m(Ii«i     t>.||lNHOiHa     Millimiil  ||     «ka     t-HH 

III      Mir     f)<'t>l      Wm«      pll«<l'ill|     Hill      III      Ui«     |tl<;i|||* 

•  iiiii.'<ii,ii  Mf  iha  wi'iM  I"  vui  tt  a  ii*^i»ii  tiiafc 
Hioiiuiiiir  iiiu|.uljii«liiiii|)l*  Hitiililliig  lo  i\i» 
pitiliruUi    |fiio||rii|iiiii'iil   loiuiioii   uiid  ii»<r<l      • 

Htrf  iflllillliill  ril  <*«  iimI  only  ernMln  M  bl^llir 
w<  lid  foi  iiiiraeUo/-  hill  wn  ^\\\  hiivo  lii.->iirr(l  oi 
H  certain  de|rt<e  nt  lea.' t  healiliy  nt*iKliboi4 
from  wlu  m  there  In  ien"  d,(ii|fer  of  coiiliiglon, 
If  we  CMH  aucrft-d  In  fiTr-blsllinw  the  world- 
wide  pol.tlcnl  maidrtjuhf meiiia  which  creaia 
militaristic  gnvernmenti.  then  too,  we  will 
have  prevented  a  possible  source  of  mllltai/ 
Infection. 

I  don't  mean  by  all  of  the  foregoing  that 
we  can  neglect  our  domestic  problems,  or 
our  domes'lc  best  Interests  In  any  Utopian 
program  of  world  reform — economic  and  jx)- 
iiiical.  I  do  mean,  howev  r.  that  we  mu-t 
be  keenly  conscious  of  economic  and  political 


maladjustments  wherever  they  may  occur  to 
the  extent  that  they  might  creat«  a  war 
which  would  ultimately  Involve  us. 

If  we  are  to  build  for  lasting  peace  we 
must  have  two  Ideas  in  mind  First,  we 
miifit  restore  order  and  recovery  to  the  world 
by  dealing  Justly  with  the  problems  that 
Involve  the  political,  economic,  territorial, 
and  Ideological  phases.  Second,  we  must 
create  some  sort  of  Instrumentality  with 
power  to  preserve  the  peace  To  ncccm- 
plish  this  our  leaders  will  need  faith  and 
vision  and  tolerance. 

Tlie  treaty  which  will  be  written  or  the 
plan  which  will  be  developed  when  the  war 
ends  will  determine  the  course  of  history 
for  decades  and  perhaps  centuries  to  come. 
Because  we  as  a  Nation  hav  grown  so  big 
and  powerful,  the  new  situation  has  created 
new  responsibilities  and  new  duties  for  us 

We  must  make  sure  that  we  as  a  people  are 
adequate  t<j  meet  those  responsibilities.  This 
is  the  Sabbath  and  we  might  well  ask  what 
constitutes  adequacy.  The  Good  Samaritan 
of  whom  the  Master  spoke  was  adequate  for 
the  occasion  He  had  the  proper  concept  as 
to  his  responsibility — which  the  Priest  and 
the  Levlte  did  not  have — but  he  also  had 
the  wine  and  the  oil  and  the  cash,  making 
him  the  Good  Neighbor.  He  niade  the 
wounded  man  whole  so  he  could  take  care 
of  himself. 

The  greate.'^t  act  of  charity  Is  that  which 
enables  the  recipient  to  become  self-suf- 
ficient, to  stand  on  his  own  feet.  That  Is  the 
first  Job  that  we  will  have  to  undertake  In 
an  international  sense  We  will  have  to  feed 
the  world  when  the  war  is  over,  becoming 
the  Good  Samaritan  among  the  Nations,  mak 
Ing  the  occupied  nations  competent  men- 
tally and  physically,  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

This  does  not  mean  that  America  should  be 
a  Santa  Claus  for  the  whole  world.  It  does 
mean  that  we  miist  realistically  approach 
this  problem  of  making  the  enslaved  peoples 
free  In  mind  so  that  they  can  also  meet  the 
responsibility  which  wlUbe  theirs. 

It  Is  a  battle — which  will  probably  con- 
tinue until  the  end  of  time — between  the 
forces  of  good  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 
We  should  constantly  bear  this  In  mind,  so 
that  we  will  never  again  be  apathetic,  care- 
less, unalert  The  fight  between  right  and 
wrong,  liberty  and  slavery,  greed  and  selflsh- 
neM,  tolerance  and  Intolerance,  justice  and 
injustice,  %(Hn  on  within  and  without  tha 
Mation.  and  fh^  endlnR  of  the  wnr  will  not 
brine  thnf   flKht   in  a  rUw«e 

Wp  do  not  fi«ve  the  flrne  todnr  f'l  go  intn 
fhia  rnntl^'f  of  dlfferenre  In  fHcea  It  I* 
•l»ff»' lent  In  Mt  «haf  we  fbe  fieoffie  /if 
*«flh     wf*-  i"<f«Ht«  'ruf  WMf  ixwntH  n  •'(in* 

<lMf)  nf  ♦»(»«  W'lt  fifodlMft  lUt-  aMMMtjort 
tn<^-  fKf  hihu  nl  nhhhfi  J»>««..*a^M,(  «•»».  tjifmii 
«t^«  1,1  U,t,  ih»U»t  NitH  Hit-  (ll».».lia(  W^  h»'t 
>,mH  H,t-  >  •|.«*.**i><ii  III  ^i*.«mUIiI  Mook*.|  tn»§i 
g»..iM'|l  M<l«i  Whkh  Mt*  »N^  h»-ii»hti  HfOld  |f«<«ai 
Jin  H  i't^H*hthU  •(VI'll  tihhttH  ¥l0  Nll«'Hft'*  4m 
M>><|||    Xlll    H    >Mi<«l    |/'Nh 

|4orMHi">  AlMMdli  III  li/i\UhHlnit»  lill|iH**l»>il  It 
|,l<«i.    Ihii  lio>  u  ti«  •<!  *M'  li  Wi'iiltl  Un  M  aii.Mif 

lioilal-  |(M|  ll>llM<-l>l  II  l«»i  I  iiltipi/kLlI  III  lilt,  lip' 
lt.»Hl.tuH^I>»     i>r      l|i«     IJlllUll     Hullolia     1,1      il.a 

l^iilUl  'lilt,  (I'lVlllioli  |ilHli  lilUklifipoaia 
thai  lliitH  iiii(ii,iik  Hia  irnilir  uiui  willll,H  lo 
<.(Kjpi.iuie  (o  iliui  i!iiU  and  iliut  ility  will  krtp 
fttllh  ill  ollirl  WoMla  llitoo  inuot  \>m  bu. 
iweeu  (he  coiilinclinK  puiilek  iiol  only  a 
IhorouKh  utidtMkittntiiiiK  but  a  inoial  re« 
kjioiibibiUly  and  a  phykUal  ability  to  live  up 
to  the  obligationi  of  the  compact 

We  are  told  that  the  peace  must  be  planned 
and  folks  are  upaet  becaube  the  cloth  cannot 
immediately  oe  cut  to  Ot  a  pattern  Thera 
are  certain  steps  that  can  be  foreseen  with 
reasonable  certainty 

(a  I   The  enemy  mtist  be  totally  disarmed. 

(bi  Prisoners  u-ust  l>e  repatriated  and 
civilians  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  must  be  looked  after. 


(c)  The  people  must  be  fed  and  the  agri- 
cultural and  economic  life  of  these  people 
built  up. 

(d)  At  least  temporary  boundaries  between 
nations  must  be  set  up  and  governments 
organized. 

(e)  The  channels  of  trade  between  nations 
must  be  opened. 

(f)  America  must  see  to  It  that  she  has 
control  of  the  pivotal  air  bases  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  United  Nations  must 
retain  control  of  the  pivotal  bases  en  the 
sea  lanes  of  the  world. 

ig)  In  our  own  economy  we  must  grad- 
ually slough  off  the  Government  controls 
which  are  not  necessary  and  make  sure  that 
our  peacetime  economic  life  is  healthy  and 
make  doubly  sure  that  we  remain  alert  in  a 
growing  world. 

When  these  things  will  have  been  accom- 
plished, we  hope  and  pray  that  at  least  the 
great  powers  of  earth  will  be  ready  for  some 
association  of  governments  winch  will  be  able 
to  build  for  permanent  peace  and  order. 

This  great  desire  for  peace — which  is 
prayer — among  the  common  people  of  earth, 
may  operate  to  channel  the  efTorts  of  states- 
men so  that  at  least  people  of  similar  mind. 
as  our  Colonies  were  back  In  1786.  will  get 
together  in  some  form  of  international  as- 
sociation or  union. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  tremendous. 
What  hafl  been  going  on  in  Africa  between 
the  various  groups  of  Frenchmen.  Royalistfi, 
De  Gauilelsts,  Vichy  French,  exemplifies  In  a 
small  way  what  the  larger  problem  will  be. 

In  the  letter  I  received  from  Mr  Bertram, 
your  chairman,  he  inquired  as  to  America's 
attitude  In  relation  to  an  International  police 
force?  That,  of  course,  Is  also  a  matter 
Which  Is  In  the  making.  Until  an  Interna- 
tional organization  is  formed.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  governments,  to  enter  into  ,K)me 
tentative  arrangement.  Tiiat  Is  why  it  is 
Imperative  that  the  pivotal  air  bases  and 
pivotal  sea-lane  bases  should  be  in  control  of 
the  nations  which  want  a  peaceful  world. 
When  the  war  Ls  over,  we  will  have  the  largest 
navy  in  the  world  and  the  largest  air  force. 
Tlie  extent  to  which  a  world  will  have  to  be 
policed  win  depend  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
world.    There  will  have  to  be  mandates 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  Bishop 
Lee  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  spent  18 
years  In  the  Eaut,  who,  I  understand.  Is  going 
to  talk  to  the  fitudents  of  Lawrence  College 
Rome  time  In  May  He  Is  a  reallfll  He  feels 
that  a  great  tnnfn  of  humBiilly  living  In  the 
Islands  of  the  South  Bt-nx  ^houlit  live  under 
n  matidnte  of  th"  Cfilfed  Mntiona  In  Jnva 
fhi>re  htf  ttMitP  fieofi|»>  In  fhnf  ffi*"  l«l«nd  fbnh 
t),i.f>i  nrfi  In  (hi-H*  firl»«tti  Mi»-»  hnvfhi 
^Mtf»e  ^pff  tnt  Ujt  ♦»-»•  IwM'ier  soMnllt,  ^^o. 
h"«t(i'>t)(t.  •ItlrMtinll)'  or  J)NllM^«|lt  thff 
(ihili  pnnftf\mi*htff  Ih-  »!»»»••♦)">»  ui  Ui  «trb«f 
|.t>l*.Ml   »M  »h"(()H  hh*k*    Mfl'i  i«  ^o|iM|»|(  Ht    ♦>(* 

¥'"itH  OKI  h>i¥t-  hi  «*n.»  Ilk  •(». ».<*.».»  ••(.♦•II  ¥ia 
i-hH  hum  tintii^  0<*  V»"»M|  ««F«iiia  I..  M*.  (i.iKtM 
Moil  hi  <*»»«•»  ».»t»-»i<  Hit-  ^■^ll^H  o«  »i,MM»,o»..tl»,|) 
Mild  hiiiif,0tHUi'H  will  »o.«i«<  lull!  lotion  Miiioiig 
liifc  iiMlli'ita 

I  wiik  ii»iifi>l  i'Uo  "Wi*m(  Ml"«<|t  UilN*'' 
'IIimI  aidijui  I  >Klla  (ol  a  loi.M  illfi  uttotnn,  luf 
Willi  ll     Wit     ItiiVtlil     IlliiU     lo-IH     lnil.i)^         '|l'«:|« 

1,1  a  hi  til  14  i^it'iil  III  III  lit  |oi,k«  l|iii.ltiii|i  ttbi'lil 
liiiink  Oil*  (lilhU  I*  ""IK  Uoil  11  Iho  I'lK 
itiid  poweifiil  iiuiioiik  i/f  i-uiili  will  pluy  l't>ll 
tii|itthoi,  IhttrD  will  bu  tu.>iy  tiii.iniii  lut^Htii 
wioiii  will  rimka  fur  a  uit^uui  flow  oi  iiiiei- 
imtinnal  comineu*'  On  tho  oihei  hand,  we 
mubt  ever  bear  in  mind  that  riur  tiundaid 
of  living  m  America— the  lighthcuie  of  the 
world— mufct  not  be  thrown  to  the  v. mds 
becaiwe  of  some  economic   theory 

If  all  the  peoples  of  earth  had  the  hame 
standard  of  living,  and  Justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing prevailed,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But 
we  have  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
American  market  Is  the  best  market  for 
American  produce  (about  95  percent  of  ctir 
total)  and  tbat  a  prosperous,  healthy  Amer- 


ica, economically,  socially,  and  politically.  Is 
the  greatest  blessing  we  could  give  to  the 
world.  It  Is  our  obligation  to  be  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  way-ahower 
among  the  nations  of  the  eaith. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  for  a  long  period 
after  tlie  war  is  over.  American  goods  will  be 
flowing  cut  of  America  and  very  little  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic  goods  which  compete  with 
cur  own  will  flow  Into  America — hence  the 
tariff  issue  may  not  be  Important  Immedi- 
ately. 

Out  of  all  our  endeavors.  It  is  hoped  that  wo 
will  learn  much  which  will  be  useful  in  tha 
post-war  penoti  When  the  war  is  over,  there 
will  be  commercial  rivalries,  attempts  ta 
dominate  and  co-  trol  certain  markets,  and 
many  national  antagonisms  wlil  continue. 
We  can  also  add  to  this.  Jealousy  and  hate  and 
seltiEhness  and  the  lust  for  power,  individual 
and   national. 

But  over  against  these  war  factors,  with  the 
courage  born  of  the  spirit,  we  remember  as 
we  enter  this  contest  for  a  better  wtiid,  a 
little  shepherd  boy.  Da\  id  by  name,  who  went 
up  against  the  Goliath  of  his  day — ripresent- 
Ing  pow(  r-drunk  dictators  of  his  day  who 
knew  no  kindness,  no  tolerance,  no  under- 
standing, who  were  out  to  enslave  their  neigh- 
bors, and  whose  entire  philosophy  repudiates 
the  idta  of  the  God  of  Ifrael.  We  remember 
al.'-o  an  American  called  George  Washington, 
who  en  bended  knee  at  Valley  Forge,  when 
the  cdds  were  a  hundred  to  one  against  vic- 
tory, found  strength  and  guidance  to  go  for- 
ward to  liberate  a  little  group  of  farmers  and 
merchants  on  this  continent. 

We  remember  also  a  rail  splitter,  Lincoln 
by  name,  who  came  Into  power  as  the  head 
of  this  Nation,  and  who  looked  through 
the  mist  of  hate  and  prejudice  and  lack  of 
vision  in  his  day  and  carried  on,  that  this 
land  might  be  one  people,  undivided,  with 
liberty  and  freedom  for  all — not  a  hodge- 
podge of  nations.  There  was  no  hate  or  In- 
tolerance, or  bigotry.  In  the  mind  cf  this 
great  soul  who  came  out  from  the  backwoOds 
of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  and  Illinois.  That 
is  why  he  could  see  straight 

We  also  remember  Moses,  fearful,  living  In 
the  desert.  He  was  told  by  Ood  to  go  down 
and  free  his  people  In  Egypt  and  he  replied, 
"Who  am  I?  "  Tlien  something  happened  to 
Mose«  He  was  frild.  "My  presence  shall  ga 
wl^h  thee  "  and  he  dirt  the  Job 

If  wp  are  to  fio  thle  job  we  must  rerognlM 
p.lso  that  His  ptP'-enre  Is  with  U«  ThlP  !• 
the  greatest  nge  In  the  World's  history  W» 
nre  a  finrf  of  If  -nol  to  Umt  In  It  nof  to  xlt 
hv  t(if.  aide  of  the  roflrt  arid  wntfh  evfnfk  pi 
by  but  ill  be  nffora  llo^ft  nt  fhe  wofff  fo  f'# 
fi  fidy  when  "l"-  '  i  t  •  *■ 

pfitt' 

ffi  Hit»  i-o'i   •  ••# 

»'•'♦♦'#       fit"  I    '  ', 

lilhlllir      *•!»  1     . 

<(,».     f\*h    .-/     tl.. 

Hful    Ht-ithnl^    i  I 

|,i  III    I  niii.l  If        I     ' 

iiiiii,   l/<ii  a  II  II  ,^     I       I 
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HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  utw  JznhtY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1943 

Mrs.    NORTON.      Mr.    Speaker,    for 
some  time  past  the  newspapers  of  liie 


nations  cim  be  effective  unless  they  are 
backed  up  by  the  convictions  of  the  pecples 
Involved. 


I    of  the  pei>ple  and  the  people  theniselvcp. 

1         We   know   that    in    the   wi^rld   of    tomorrow 

I    the  United  6tato:>  wlU  play  a  great  part,  but 


prt  [Tram  of  wurld  reform — economic  and  jX5- 
lit.cal.  I  do  nieun.  h>wev  r.  that  \«.e  niu-t 
be  keenly  cousctous  of  econcmic  and  political 


civilians  who   have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  must  be  looked  after. 


American  produce   (about  95  percent  of  cur 
total)  and  that  a  prosperous,  healthy  Amer- 


l\irS.      l^Kjnif^:^.  ivii.      ojjTran.'  J  .       '•■* 

some  time  past  the  newspapers  ol  iLe 
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country  and  the  radio  have  been  carry- 
ing stories  of  the  great  increase  in  juve- 
nile dehnqiuncy  since  war  was  declared. 
A  few  days  ano  there  appeared  in  the 
Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City — a  leadin*:: 
newspaper  in  my  district — an  article  by 
Helen  Manninp,  secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commis.^ion, 
explaining  how  Jersey  City  met  this 
probltm  12  years  ago  and  conquered  it. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  Jersey  City  rec- 
ord. I  hope  this  article  will  answer 
many  of  the  questions  on  how  to  curb 
this  menace.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  the  article  in  my  remarks: 

youTMruL   Delinquency    Rises   During   War, 
Btrr  Not  in  Jexsey  City 

(By    Helen    L.    Manning,    secretary    to    Now 
Jersey  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commission) 

Statistics  all  over  Amtrlca  reporting  an  In- 
crease of  Juvenile  and  arlolp«icent  crime  are 
not  reflected  In  the  police  records  In  Jersey 
City,  which  show  a  decrease  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

In  his  recent  report  to  Mayor  Frank 
Hague,  Dr  Thomas  W  Hopkins,  director  of 
the  Bureavi  of  Special  Service  of  the  Jersey 
City  Board  of  Etlucatlon,  reported  that  police 
complaints  In  Jersey  City  had  dropped  and 
that  there  was  no  Increase  In  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

There  Is  no  increase  in  adolescent  crime 
In  Jersey  City  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
becauoc  of  the  sound  prcigram  of  handling 
Juvenile  offenders  who  are  straightened  out 
In  their  formative  j'ears  and  who  grow  up 
to  be  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  second  reason  Is  becuuse  Mayor  Frank 
Hague,  who  organized  the  bureiiu  of  special 
service  more  than  12  years  ago,  has  kt-pt 
his  Interest  In  the  work  and  has  constantly 
supervised  the  activities  of   the  bure.iu 

More  than  3  years  ago.  when  World  War 
No.  2  was  In  prc.gress  overseas,  Mayor  Hague 
enlargid  the  facilities  of  the  bureau  of  spe- 
cial service  to  take  care  of  the  adolescent 
boy  or  girl  who  gets  Into  trouble  for  the 
first  time  and  whose  utTcnse  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  there  Is  hope  of  restitution  and 
reclamation.  Mayor  H.igue  did  this  because 
he  knew  If  America  should  enter  the  war 
there   would   be   an   increase   In   crime. 

Becau-je  of  M.iyor  Hague's  program  letters 
Come  dally  to  the  bureau  of  special  service 
from  bojs  who  3  years  ago  got  into  minor 
difllculties  und  who  are  now  taking  part  lu 
the   battle   for  democracy. 

Excerpts  from  2  letters,  received  by  Inspec- 
tor William  V  McLaughlin,  In  charge  of  the 
police  unit  at  the  bureau,  follow: 

"Here  I  am  away  out  In  the  Far  Eust." 
writes  one  boy,  "and  only  for  Mayor  Hague  I 
^ould  be  in  Jail  without  the  opportunity  to 
be  u  real  man. 

I  never  realized,  until  new,  what  Mayor 
Hague  has  acccmplished  In  giving  boys  and 
girls  who  get  into  trouble,  an  oppcrtuiuty  to 
do  better  I  got  a  letter  yesterday  from  an 
old  pal  of  mine  who  lives  outside  Jersey  City. 
He  is  new  in  a  rCurmatory.  That  m'^ht  have 
been  me,  had  it  nc;t  been  for  Mayor  Ha^ue.  ' 

Another  letter,  from  a  marine  In  California, 
says: 

"NOW  1   RF.ALIZE    HOW   DUMB   I   W.\3 

"Well,  In5pector,  the  real  r^-asi^ n  for  th'.s 
letter  Is  to  thank  ycu  and  Mayor  H  igue  lor 
all  you  did  to  help  me  I  know  I  was  a  pretty 
smart  guy  and  ntiw  I  realize  how  dumb  I 
was 

"The  principal  of  ray  former  school  has 
my  name  on  the  honor  roll,  and  am  I  proud 
of  it.  You  know.  I  get  letters  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  and  from  my  school 
teacher  " 

The  cause  for  the  Increase  of  adolescent 
crime  in  many  American  cities  might  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  the  offender  was  a 
Juvenile. 


Many  cities  make  mistakes  in  handling  Ju- 
venile cfienders  and  make  the  eame  mistakes 
In  i'andling  the  adolescent.  In  altogether  too 
many  cities  jtivenlle  offenders  are  brought 
Into  courts  and  given  records,  thus  pavmg 
the  way  fur  further  misdeeds. 

Oftentimes  the  adolescent  offender  only 
needs  a  !i.!plng  hand  over  s^me  seeming  In- 
surmountable barrltr.  Other  times  only  a 
referee  hi  netded  In  the  troubles  and  mis- 
understanding  at    home. 

If,  however,  the  oflerise  Is  so  flngrant  It  can- 
not be  o\erlookicl.  le^;:.il  net  Ion  mu.'-t  be  taken, 
but  In  most  ca.'-e.t  of  adolescent  offenders  in 
Jersey  C  "y  the  complainant  Is  sati.-tled,  res- 
titution Is  made,  and  the  public  security  Is 
protected  by  an  alert  and  firm  police  depart- 
ment under  Comml.ssloner  Daniel  Casey. 

The  Jersey  City  Bureau  of  Special  Service, 
which  handles  the  Juvenile  and  adolescent 
boy  and  girl,  might  well  be  compared  to  sup- 
plemental parental  supervlsloii. 

HEADACHE 

Mayor  Hague  has  preached  to  police  officials 
and  school  authorities  that  the  work  of  the 
Special  Service  Bureau  is  oftentimes  a  head- 
ache. He  has  counseled  the  officials  of  the 
bureau  never  to  lose  confidence  In  a  boy  or 
pirl  and  to  follow  every  problem  through  even 
th  ius;h  somet.mes  it  mlt;ht  not  seem  worth 
while. 

"A  go<d  parent  loves  his  child,  but  if  neces- 
sity urlscB  he  will  adopt  a  rigid  discipline  to 
create  re.'pect  for  parental  authority,"  says 
the  majDr. 

The  special  service  bureau  works  with 
every  agency  Interested  In  the  child,  the 
parent,  the  church,  and  the  schcHil  Clergy- 
men of  all  faiths  work  with  the  director  of 
the  bureau  in  an  effort  to  help  The  clergy- 
men do  an  effectlvt.  Job  by  drawing  the  boys 
and  girld  Into  the  activities  of  their  churches. 

A  proirram  continued  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  with  friendly  Interest,  brings  the 
boy  or  ?lrl  to  the  realization  of  the  error 
Ol  their  ways 

Jtidge  Thomas  H  Brown  of  th*'  Hudson 
County  Court  of  Common  Plea.*.  In  a  recent 
news  release,  points  out  the  rise  In  crime 
as  repoited  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  Both  men 
quote   s:rlkln!?   figures 

Judge  Brown  says,  "Public  sectirlty  comes 
first,  ard  the  public  Is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion " 

WRIGHT    BILL 

The  Jurist  referred  to  a  bill  In  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  mtrodUL-ed  by  Senator  Riiy 
Wright,  of  Essex  County,  increasing  the  age 
In  which  Doys  and  girls  could  be  handled 
in  Juvenile  court  from  16  to  18  Tliere  Is  a 
Federal  law.  passed  in  June  19J8,  which  de- 
fines as  a  Juvenile  a  "person  17  years  of  age 
or  under." 

NOT    jraSET    CITT    ncURKS 

Judge  Brown  Is  right  The  public  I5  en- 
titled to  protection,  and  In  Jersey  City  the 
public  Is  protected.  However,  the  figures 
quoted  by  Judt-e  Brown  and  J  Edgar  Hoover 
do  not  refer  to  Jersey  City. 

Several  months  ago  Judge  Brown  had 
standin;;  befoit  him  in  court  one  morning  a 
diminutive  little  mi.'-s  of  19 

The  g.rl  had  been  placed  in  Jail  f c  r  failure 
to  support  hei  baby  Ixirn  out  of  wedlock. 
Judge  Thomas  J  Fleming.  In  one  of  his  first 
days  on  the  bench  had  dismissed  the  charges 
at;ainst  the  girl  and  slie  was  before  Judge 
Brown  t)  see  if  the  alleged  father  of  her  child 
could  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  Justice. 

Jtidge  Brown's  face  became  livid  with  anger 
as  the  jtory  unfolded  and  he  immediately 
set  the  machinery  In  motion  with  Prosecutor 
Daniel  T  O'Regan  to  have  the  young  man 
brought   to   trial 

Subsequently  the  case  was  settled,  every- 
one working  together  In  the  Interest  of  the 
girl  and  her  baby  Today — 8  months  later — 
the  girl  Is  married  to  a  schoolboy  sweetheart, 


the  baby's  father  pays  Its  board  and  Is  serv- 
ing hlfi  country  overseas,  and  m  her  new 
home,  happy  and  contented,  a  grateful  young 
woman  appreciates  the  work  of  Judge  Brown. 
Prosecutor  Regan,  Poormaster  Martin  Faber. 
and  the  bureau  01  special  service,  whose 
kindly  help  straightened  "Ut  her  difUcultles. 
The  program  of  an  Intelligent  approach 
to  the  handling  of  Juvenile  and  adolescent 
dellnqucnry  has  more  than  Justified  the  faith 
and  confidence  Mayor  Hague  has  in  the  youth 
of  his  city. 


Pay-As-You-Go  Tax  Bill 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or    Nrw   MFXKO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^aEN lATIVES 
Wi-drusday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  VooRHisl  and  I  ha\e  prepared  a 
letter  which  we  intend  to  tran.smit  to 
the  Honorable  RoBtRT  L.  Douchton, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  asking'  that  income-tax  legisla- 
tion will  no  be  further  delayed  in  an 
effort  to  put  this  country  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  That  letter  we  intend  to 
have  signed  by  a  number  of  Democratic 
Members  of  *he  House,  and  we  hope  that 
it  Will  result  in  a  speedy  bringing  back 
to  this  as.sembly  of  Income-tax  legisla- 
tion. 

I  will  in.sert  the  letter  at  this  point  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

April  7,  1943. 
Hon.  Robert  L   Doughton. 

Chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  ut  Rcpreseritatin-' 

Dfah  Mr  Doughto.n  :  Tlie  undei signed  Dem- 
ocratic Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives respectfully  urge  you  us  .-iiairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  not  to  delay 
action  on   lncj)me-tax   legislation. 

The  President  of  the  United  S.ales  In  sub- 
mitting his  budget  message  to  Congre.s8  on 
January  6,  1943,  said: 

"It  is  more  Important  than  e\er  before  to 
simplify  taxation  both  for  taxpayers  and  for 
those  collecting  the  tax,  and  to  pjt  our  taxes. 
as  far  as  feasible,  on  a  pay-as-you-gu  biisis." 

As  matters  now  stand,  of  cour..e  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  to  put  'hts  country 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  ba.^ls  There  were  before 
the  House  last  week  and  btfort  your  com- 
mittee during  its  hearings,  main  suggestions 
U<  promote  current ne.ss  in  income-tax  pay- 
ments Because  of  the  peculiar  parliamen- 
tary situation  which  would  perm:t  considera- 
tion of  all  plans  which  were  deve  oped  by  the 
approval  of  the  Carl.son  bill  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  its  subseque  it  rejection 
as  an  amendment  in  the  whole  Hou.se,  no  op- 
portunity was  givtn  Ui  vote  dlre.rtiy  or  indi- 
rectly on  those  other  proposals  and  sugges- 
tions, such  as  the  Forand- Robertson  substi- 
tute 

We  feel  that  adequate  hearings  have  al- 
ready been  held  by  your  commit  ee  and  th:\t 
the  early  resubmission  to  the  Ho  jse  of  meas- 
ures designed  to  promote  currentness  In  tax 
payments  under  a  parliamentary  rule  that 
permits  consideration  of  all  plan?  would  be  a 
contribution  to  the  war  efTort  at  this  time. 

Tlie  desire  of  many  citizens  to  put  thla 
country  on  a  pay-as-you-go  income-tax  basis 
has   become  perhaps   the  foremcet  domestic 


I 


ISBue.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  meet 
this  desire  of  the  people  as  best  It  can.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  submission  to  the  House 
01  fair  and  equitable  measures  designed  to 
bring  It  about  One  of  these  will  eventually 
be  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  but  the 
sooner  i'  becomes  effective  the  better  It  will 
suit  the  American  public  and  the  financial 
requirements  of  the  Government.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  we  ask  your  committee  to 
act  new, 
Respectfully  yours. 


David  Gntburg 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdni'sday.  April  7,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  time  of  war.  high  civilian 
morale,  'ike  liigh  soldier  morale,  is  all 
important.  Yet.  hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  som-t  Government  official  does  not 
"kick  over  the  bucket"  by  a  stupid  act. 
The  present  crop  of  nev^'  dealers  is  the 
greatest  apgregation  of  morale  busters 
tlie  world  has  ever  known. 

The  400-word  citation  of  David  Gins- 
burg,  the  31 -year-old  paragon  of  wis- 
dom, is  a  typical  example  of  \\hat  I 
mean.  The  President  felt  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  use  400  words  in  the  cita- 
tion of  Little  David,  yet  in  his  letter  to 
the  parents  of  the  5  Sullivan  boys, 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country, 
the  President  used  81  words.  In  the 
award  of  a  Congressional  Medal  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  93  words  were  used.  In 
the  award  of  the  medal  to  General  Doo- 
little,  the  President  used  66  words,  and 
for  the  valor  of  one  of  America's  bravest 
heroes,  Colin  Kelly,  the  President  used 
only  109  words. 

FYom  the  above  records  it  would  ap- 
pear that  in  the  eyes  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  services  rendered 
by  David  Ginsburg  have  been  relatively 
more  important  to  the  United  States 
than  the  lives  of  the  heroes  who  have 
sacrificed  their  all  for  their  country. 

David  Gin.sburg,  by  the  records  of  the 
draft  board  introduced  by  Mr.  Flanna- 
G.\N.  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Virginia, 
had  sought  to  avoid  military  service 
under  the  draft  law  on  two  occasions  by 
claiming  dependency.  The  records  show 
that  Leon  Henderson  had  filed  three  aflB- 
davits  with  the  draft  board  to  assist 
David  Ginsburg  in  avoiding  military 
service.  In  the  second  affidavit  filed  by 
Leon  Henderson  and  quoted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  March  24.  1943, 
Leon  Henderson  said  of  David  Ginsburg, 
"He  cannot  be  successfully  replaced," 
and  asked  for  the  deferment  of  David 
Ginsburg  for  the  duration.  In  his  third 
affidavit  to  the  draft  board,  Mr.  Hender- 
son said  that  it  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  the  O.  P.  A.  if  David  Ginsburg  should 
be  inducted  into  the  service.  But  after 
all  of  the  claims  of  dependency  and  u.se- 
fulness  to  the  Government,  David  Gms- 
bure  evidenced  a  full  willingness  to  serve 
his  country  in  a  military  way,  provided 


he  could  be  commissioned  and  be  in  a 
safe  spot. 

The  Bible  says.  "Saul  has  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  tens  of  thou- 
sands." Now,  litUe  David  Ginsburg.  the 
draft  dodger,  goes  the  first  David  one 
better,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  part  in 
bringing  about  New  Deal  confusion  and 
chaos  is  awarded  a  citation  in  400  words. 


Ceiling  Prices  on  Beef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdriesday.  April  7,  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  of 
April  3,  1943: 

INDEPENDENT    PACKERS    MAY    HAVE    TO    QUIT 

Forced  under  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration ceiling  prices  to  sell  beef  at  an  esti- 
mated average  loss  of  $20  for  every  head 
slaughtered,  the  Dugdale  Packing  Co.  of  St. 
Jc^eph  has  Joined  with  other  independent 
packers  in  making  a  protest  to  Washington. 
Harold  Dugdale  declared  today  that  unless 
Pome  changes  In  present  regulations  are  made 
at  once  the  company  probably  would  be 
forced  to  shut  down  operations.  Butchering 
at  the  plant  already  has  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed, with  many  of  the  butchers  given  part- 
time  employment  the  past  week. 

Strong  complaints  have  been  made  to 
Congressman  Willjam  C.  Cole,  Senator  Har- 
ry S  Truman,  and  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 

Increased  prices  In  live  cattle  are  blamed 
for  the  present  condition.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  ceiling  and  Government  reg- 
ulations keep  the  packer  from  increasing  his 
price  for  slaughtered  cattle  to  match  the 
price  of  live  cattle. 

Independent  packers  are  hit  the  hardest, 
Mr.  Dugdale  said,  for  the  larger  packers  have 
other  processed  foods  for  use  In  making  up 
some  of  the  loss. 

Good  cattle  cost  the  packer  about  $1550 
on  the  hoof,  Mr,  Dugdale  said.  Slaughtering 
casts  increase  this  to  a  net  cost  of  from  $24 
to  $24  50  per  hundredweight.  The  ceiling 
price  Is  $21  for  public  sales.  The  Govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time,  takes  40  percent  of 
the  slaughtered  animals  and  pays  75  cents  per 
hundred  under  the  ceiling  price. 

The  only  remedy,  the  small  packers  say.  Is 
either  to  hike  the  ceiling  prices  or  hold  down 
the  price  of  live  cattle.  This  latter  would 
be  difficult  because  of  the  high  prices  paid 
recently  for  feeder  stock. 


Distribution  of  F.  D.  A.-Owned  Commodi- 
tiet  to  School-Lunch  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.     O'HARA.     Mr.     Sp>eaker.    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Roy  F.  Hendrickson, 
Director  of  the  Food  Distribution  Ad- 
ministration. United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C.  con- 
cerning the  school-lunch  activities  car- 
ried on  by  the  Food  Distribution  Ad- 
ministration: 

United  States 
Department  of  Acricitlture. 
Pood  Distribvtion  Administration. 

Washi'igton.  D   C,  April  3.  1943. 
Hon,  Joseph   P    O  Hara, 

House  of  Reprrscfitativen. 
Dear  Mr  O  Hara  Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  your  remarks  in  the  March  16  Issue 
of  the  C0NGRES.S10NAL  Record  concerning  Ibe 
Bch(X)l  lunch  activities  carried  on  by  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration.  Since  the 
charges  your  constituents  make  vitally  con- 
cern any  policy  of  continuing  the  many 
school-lunch  programs  throughout  the 
country,  we  would  like  to  lake  this  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  the  situations  they  describe 
and  to  explain  our  role  In  this  type  of  com- 
munity   undertaking. 

In  the  course  of  your  remarks  you  included 
copies  of  tw()  letters  and  one  newspaper  ar- 
ticle criticizms;  tlie  free  distnfjuticn  cl  ra- 
tioned foods  to  school  lunches.  Apparently 
the  writers  of  this  material  were  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  schools  are  classined  as  institu- 
tions and.  iis  such,  must  surrender  poinis  Icr 
all  rationed  foods,  whether  or  not  received 
free.  Their  quota  of  points  is  based  on  pre- 
vious amounts  of  food  used,  and  all  school- 
lunch  proerams  are  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner under  rationing  as  are  all  other  insti- 
tutions. 

As  discussed  in  your  recent  telephone  con- 
versation with  Mr  Kunkel,  Chief  of  the 
Civilian  Programs  Branch,  the  rationed  ccm- 
modltles  now  being  di-^tributed  to  BCh<x)l- 
lunch  programs  were  In  most  cases  purcliased 
some  12  to  IB  months  aijo  and  have  been  in 
State  warehouses  for  a  number  of  i  mths. 
Wherever  possible,  we  are  endeavoring  to  re- 
turn such  food.s  to  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  but  this  Is  difficult  because  many  of 
them  are  labeled  "not  to  be  sold,"  and  much 
of  this  supply  is  widely  scattered  In  local 
warehouses  throughout  the  country.  To  ar- 
range for  the  assemtalinR  and  repackaging  of 
these  foods  would  entail  a  substantial  and 
perhaps  unjuttifiable  cost  in  terms  of  labor 
and  transportation. 

Some  of  your  constituents  seem  to  ques- 
tion the  need  for  a  school -lunch  program 
at  the  present  time  when  surpluses  no  longer 
exist  and  economic  conditions  are  generally 
very  good.  However,  our  program  has  never 
soueht  to  limit  its  bencflis  to  low-income 
children  It  ha.^  teen  found  that  malnourish- 
ment  is  by  no  means  solely  a  result  of  low 
Incomes;  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  nutri- 
tion is  also  widespread  among  hlEher  Income 
families.  Furthermore,  It  is  fundamentally 
true  that  hot  lunches  served  at  school  are 
far  more  nourishing  than  cold  meals  brought 
from  home.  In  addition,  many  parents  are 
now  neglecting  the  preparation  of  the  mid- 
day meal  for  their  children  because  of  war 
work  or  other  unusual  employment.  It  also 
seems  to  us  that  the  provision  of  meals  at 
school  would  permit  many  nonworking 
mothers  to  enter  war  employment  and  thus 
alleviate  to  some  degree  the  present  labor 
shortage. 

In  the  past  we  have  followed  a  policy  of 
encouraging  and  supplementing  efforts  by 
Echoois  to  establish  lunch-feeding  program* 
by  making  8urplu.s  c<jmmodities  available 
once  all  necessary  operating  facilities  have 
been  established.  In  no  Instance  was  th« 
variety  of  commodities  available  sufficient  to 
provide  a  complete  lunch,  but  in  most  case* 
the  knowledge  that  cur  commodities  could  b* 
obtained  was  directly  ln.strumtnlal  In  in- 
ducing the  establishment  of  lunch  programs, 
particularly  In  rural  ccmmunitles — the  very 
schools  least  able  to  provide  adequate  lunci-.es 


,i!3 
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ine  cause  icr  the  Increase  of  adolescent 
crime  in  many  American  cities  might  be 
traced  back  to  the  lime  the  cfleiider  was  a 
Juveuile. 


Subsequently  the  case  was  settled,  every- 
one working  together  In  the  Interest  of  the 
girl  and  her  baby.  Today — 8  months  later— 
the  girl  Is  married  to  ■  schoolboy  sweetheart. 


contribution  to  the  war  eflort  at  ^hls  time. 

Tlie  desire  of  many  citizens  to  put  this 
country  on  a  pay-as-you-go  Income-tax  ba.«;l8 
has   become   perhaps    the   foremc«t  domestic 


all  of  the  claims  of  dependency  and  use- 
fulness to  the  Government.  David  Gins- 
burg  evidenced  a  full  willingness  to  serve 
his  country  in  a  military  way,  provided 


Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.     CHARA.     Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


the  knowledge  that  cur  commoauies  couia  o* 
obtamed  was  directly  Instrumental  in  In- 
ducing the  establishment  of  lunch  programs, 
particularly  In  rural  ccmmunities — tiie  xery 
schools  least  able  to  provide  adequate  lunciies 
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without  outside  aid.  Thus,  our  contribution 
to  such  programs  was  esscutially  supjj!ea.fn- 
tary  In  nature  The  contiuuctl  di.'-inbuiion 
of  commodities  to  schools  airangmg  for  tliem 
w:\8  by  no  means  automatic  Each  school 
was  required  to  submit  monthly  inventories 
of  commodities  on  hand  and  specific  requests 
for  further  needed  supplies.  However,  the 
continued  opc.at;on  ot  any  particular  lunch 
program  and  receipt  of  free  commodities  Is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  local  spon- 
sors who  have  agreed  to  assume  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  operating  the  program  We 
have,  therefore,  written  to  ihe  Blue  Eruth 
County  Weltare  Department  jaj^gesting  that 
It  contact  the  sponsor  of  ihe  lunch  picgram 

In  tliat  county  to  determlue  If  it^  canctla- 
tion  is  deaired. 

Because  of  tood  shortaiTos  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  and  because  of  current  war- 
time condu.ons  in  iht  held  oi  lood  wure- 
buusln^  and  tran&p'irtation.  it  htm  been  found 
necesiiary  to  disCA-iUinue  discubuilun  of  all 
Food  rti;d  Drug  Admuustrauon  owntd  com- 
niodit.es  to  schixn  lUiich  progmmb  as  of 
April  30  Similarly,  ai8trll)ULu  111  of  commodi- 
ties to  rp.li)ienfs  of  public  welfare  will  be 
dl.scuntinued  June  30  However,  since  we  do 
believe  tiiai  wartime  conditUJiis  make  vital 
the  cintinuanc*  ana  extension  ot  school 
feeding  proi^rams  and  that  m^ny  schools  will 
find  it  difficult  to  operi'te  Without  some  out- 
side assi.stanct  we  hav^  evolved  a  new  method 
of  operatlcn  This  prui<rain  operates  so  that 
schools  nqunuiL;  tinancial  a:>bistance  in  pro- 
vidltii?  luiictes  will  purciia.se  food  in  the  open 
market  and  will  later  be  inriemnitied  ft)r  a 
major  part  ol  their  expen.se  up  t<i  renam 
amounts  by  the  Food  und  Drug  AdminlPtra- 
tl,.[.  We  aie  Iakti:g  ^u.tt  care  to  sanction 
thl--  ppijram  r-.niv  in  s.h<K)Is  where  asslsiani-e 
Is  rteflmtely  niedcd,  aiui  we  are  aho  gc.iring 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  closely  to  that 
ab.'9<)lut«ly  neces.snry  to  m.Tlnt.Tln  successful 
pr-ierams 

We  trust  that  this  information  fully  clari- 
fies the  {xilnts  raisec*  in  the  correfifv»nclence 
you  have  received  from  conalituents  If  you 
have  ai^.y  fu.-ther  questlcns.  please  feel  free 
to  call  up(>n  us 

Sincerely   yours. 

Roy  F    Kendr:ckson. 

Dirrcfor. 


Rationing 


EXTENSION'  OF  R^.IARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRS'SFNT.XTIVES 

Wednesdau  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leavf  to  t>.\iend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 
BLt-TrroN.  S    C  ,  April  2,  1941 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Brown;  In  Wednesday's  New 
York  paper  I  read  a  news  story  having  to  do 
with  a  letter  you  reL^-eivetl  from  Prentiss 
Brown  in  which  It  said  he  would  veto  the 
Idea  of  subtracting  canned  goods  ration 
points  If  cne  got  sugar  for  cs.nnmg  It  also 
said  certain  Offlre  of  Price  Admtnlstratlci 
"technicians"  (whatever  that  menns  and  If 
you  ask  me  1  don  t  think  it  means  murhl  In- 
sisted on  taking  from  8  to  12  points  lor  every 
pound  cf  canning  sut-ar 

f  am  wrltinR  to  you  to  thank  you  for  tak- 
ing up  the  ctidgels  for  those  of  us  at  home. 
Per  up  to  now  these  typical  •"technlcianR" 
have  been  fighting  not  three  enemies  but 
four — with  the  American  people  making  the 
fourth. 


Some  time  ago  I  read  In  McCall's  magazine 
that  points  wculd  be  taken  for  canning 
sugar.  That  the  •'teclinicians"  wanted  to 
l.s  proof  that  their  motive  Is  to  make  It  just 
a.s  hard  a.>  possible  for  the  people  It  Is 
proof  that  they  subsrr.be  whclehenriedly  to 
Harry  Hopkins"  theory  that  strict  rationing, 
mere  than  is  necessary  to  win  this  war,  will 
have  great  spiritual  benefits  The  American 
people  consider  that  theory  not  only  un- 
healthy and  unwholesome,  but  utter  damned 
nrnsense — but  quite  typical  of  the  way 
Harry  Hopkins'  nimd  wrks— also  the  minds 
of  tho-e  like  him  And  that  goes  for  these 
so-called  technicians  who  could  offer  more 
coi^.stri;ctive  service  at  this  time  if  they  got 
Into   uniform  or  behind  a  plow 

My  two  sisters  live  on  Indiana  farms.  Last 
yerir  hogs  were  turned  in  tlie  crthiirds  to  cat 
fTllcn  frtiit  because  there  was  not  erough 
sugar  to  save  it  On  this  plare  we  raked  It 
up  and  dvnnprd  it  In  the  river  so  a  Jungle 
of  seedlings  would  not  spring  up  Of  cour.ie 
our  hupe  fig.  atrawbeiry,  and  wild  orange 
crops  were  a  total  lo?s  last  year,  for  they 
could  not  be  saved  at  all  under  the  ridicu- 
lous Office  of  PrK-e  Admlnistrntlon  "techni- 
cians' "  formula  fif  1  p<iund  of  sut;ar  to  1  gal- 
lon of  fruit  Such  fruit  as  was  put  up  that 
way  was  inedible  when  it  was  opened,  be- 
cause there  was  no  extra  sugar  to  make  It 
edible  Yet  M'  Wirkard  had  the  ne-ve  to 
say  that  our  fruit  shortage  va.s  due  to  the 
fact  that  "we  h.ive  tjnly  a  c«"rtaln  number  rf 
fruit  trees"  Not  a  single  voice  has  been  raised 
to  say  that  mlllir.ns  of  bushels  of  fruit  rotted 
on  the  ground  m  this  country  last  year  l)e- 
cau.se  these  make-tlie-people-siai ve  birds  In 
Washiiigii  n  would  not  give  us  the  sugar  to 
save  It  Moreover,  no  one.  to  date,  has  had 
the  nerve  to  call  these  officials  on  tlie  e.\cu.se 
they  have  given  the  public,  namely,  there 
Is  no  shipping  to  briiir;  eutiar  in  irorn  Cuba — 
and  the  West  Indies — only  a  few  miles  from 
our  mainland. 

Ti:at  Is  a  He  on  the  face  of  It.  It  is  a  lie, 
or  they  mean  tliat  there  l-i  no  shippirg  to 
bring  in  sug.ir  lor  Americans  But  there 
Is  shipping  to  bring  it  into  America  and  to 
trans.ship  it  to  Ent;l  iiifl  under  Hairy  Hopkins" 
lend-lease  program.  We  rural  women  have 
definite  proof  »)f  that  We  got  it  from  two 
sotirces.  Not  long  ago  an  Aineiican  com- 
mentator put  on  a  program  fn  m  an  English 
vill!<s<e  In  which  he  described  the  home- 
nuKle  products  ex'nbitod  Among  thcni  were 
hundreds  of  Jars  cf  home-iuado  Jam  Pro<  f 
No.  2  was.  and  is.  to  be  found  m  the  March 
Ojuniry  Gentleinaii  It  is  a  letter  from  Min- 
nie Gowrin<.  of  Berkshire,  England.  She  Is 
thanking  American  larm  women  who  gave  a 
canning  unit  to  Englishwomen.  1  quote  lioin 
this  letter:  "The  canning  unit  was  a  won- 
derful gift,  and  was  mo.».t  uselui  tlus  year  as 
the  fruit  crop  was  excellent  and  thou-.aud8 
of  cans  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  Jam 
were  made  at  the  canning  center  of  the  sur- 
plus fruit  which  It  would  have  been  hard  to 
use  otherwise   " 

B  lUcd  d.  wn  this  story  means  tlUs: 

Americans  give  a  canning  unit  to  the  Brit- 
ish women.  American  farm  women  Ameri- 
can ta.xpayers  give  the  sugar  under  lend- 
lease.  (If  Mr  Stettiiiius  told  the  truth  the 
British  Government  sells  this  sui^.ir  to  the 
pe«>ple  and  puts  the  money  m  tue  Brititii 
Exchequer  •  •  •  m^cj  \  have  no  com- 
plaints to  offer  on  that  score.)  There  Is  "no 
shipping"  to  bring  in  adequate  sugar  to  save 
all  of  our  fruit  crcip9--our  Ameruan  fruit 
crops — so  there  ts  a  $10,000  Hne  and  10  years 
in  the  hoosegow  if  an  American  woman  uses 
a  pound  of  canning  .sugar  fur  Jam,  preserves. 
Jelly,  or  marmalade,  the  very  backbone  of 
rur.il  farm  diets  and  the  only  way  under  ra- 
tioning that  farm  families  can  bring  up  their 
sugar  diet  to  that  of  city  dwellers  vkho  alone 
share  In  the  millions  of  pounds  released  for 
city  sweeta  such  aa  cakes,  pies,  tarts,  sweet 
rolls,    Ice    cream,    cookies,    and    soft    drinks 


There  Is  "no  shipping"  for  sugar  for  American 
Jam  and  Jelly  and  preserves  But,  curiously 
and  mysteriously,  there  la  shipping  to  take 
sugar  all  the  way  acrc-s  the  Atlantic  so  the 
British  can  make  Jam  And  we  are  giving 
the  ugar  Now.  If  you  can  tie  that  for  an 
iisinlne  situation  I  give  up 

Well,  last  year  we  had  an  f.xccUent  fruit 
crop,  too  But  I  tu-s  rotted  The  only  way 
you  can  use  this  .'urplus  fruit  that  Mrs. 
Gownng  Is  talking  about  is  t  )  r  i:.kt  u  uj  into 
concentrated  Jams.  Jellies.  Droierves  and 
marmalades  You  can  only  can  a  certain 
amount  and  store  «  certain  number  of  bUiky 
quart  Jars.  The  rest,  if  't  is  to  be  saved.  ha§ 
to  be  put  up  In  concentrated  form  It  Is  the 
only  way  figs,  wl  d  orai  gcs,  st:  nwbcrr les.  and 
such  can  be  saved  at  all. 

And  if  you  think  farm  womc-n  are  not  hot 
under  the  collar  over  this  nevs  lenklng  out 
you  are  mistaken.  Both  of  m\  sisters  in  In- 
diana take  the  Country  Gentleman  and  both 
have  mentlofied  it  In  letters  One  said:  •It's 
a  pretty  kettle  of  fl^h,  isn't  It  t  lat  we- have  to 
food  our  fruit  to  the  h' gs  so  t  le  British  can 
hfve  the  Jam  we  cat^'t  have  Ii  is  vt  ry  tunny 
there  Is  shipping  to  move  su'tar  across  the 
Atlantic  for  Jam.  and  none  to  Jiing  In  sugar 
fo:    Jam  at  home." 

Mr  Ercwn  we  want  to  help  our  allirs  But 
We  al«o  want  an  evn  brenk  on  the  stiifT  we 
are  giving  away  We  want  to  sive  our  own 
fruit  crops  It  l»>  the  only  wa\  w  can  help 
win  this  war.  we  rural  women  There  are 
over  57  000.000  of  rural  populiitlon  And  if 
the  Office  of  Price  Adnun.stiaL:cu  technicians 
had  their  wav  we  would  not  even  be  ?elf- 
suj)430i  tir.g.  We  nren't  new  In  the  mntter  of 
jams.  Jellies,  and  pre'civrs  We  hive  to  go 
into  an  urbnn  market  r.nd  buy  them  All 
due  to  an  inflexible  rule  that  doesn't  even 
make  sense. 

Please  bring  this  matter  up  before  Congrtis. 
It  will  please  t'.ie  home  canucrs  of  this  coun- 
try to  force  an  expiauation  fr  ,m  the  Office 
of  Price  Adnuuist.-alion  and  Karry  Hopkins' 
lend-lease  We  want  to  knew  why  we  are 
b-^inji  di-scrlminatcd  a?aln«t  In  this  matter 
of  concentrated  Jams  We  want  to  know  why 
it  Is  more  imper.itlve  to  save  British  suipius 
fruit  than  American  surplus  irult  We  want 
to  know  why  there  is  slupping  lor  one  and  not 
for  the  other 

The  thing  that  burns  us  up  Is  that  we  all 
hive  husbands  and  sons  In  this  war.  And 
they  aren't  sitting  In  Washli.pton  making 
silly  rules  on  subjects  they  know  nothing 
about  We  have  a  big  stake  In  this  war. 
Added  to  our  worries  iver  thi  se  who  are 
away  Is  the  addi  d  burden  ol  having  to  d-al 
with  the  tech:;icKLns  arbitrary,  bureau- 
cratic rulings  They  yell  at  us.  "Waste  helpa 
the  .nemy  ••  They  yell.  '  Fo  d  is  a  weapon  " 
And  then  they  proceed  to  make  us  w^a'te  our 
fruit  ciops  According  to  their  own  piop.i- 
panda,  they  are  the  enemies  beU  fnei  ds  lor 
they  ai  :  forcing  the  waste 

Another  thing  the  women  ot  tins  com- 
muuiiy  wrote  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adni.uis- 
traiion  about  was  scup  boius  Wc  want,  d 
big  o->nes  like  knuckles  and  .'hanks  to  be 
stripped  of  meat  and  8t)ld  at  a  flat  rnte  p  r 
pnund-  not  undf'r  rationing  Then  we 
wanted  to  buy  that  moat  strlj.ped  oil  under 
rationing  If  it  was  a  p'  und  or  a  pound  and 
hall,  to  give  coupons  for  the  meat — the  lean 
niea.  itself.  As  a  knuckle  or  shank  *ili 
weigh  from  4  to  o^-j  pound.s  no  one.  even  l-e- 
fore  -hey  d.juble  crossed  us  on  the  2-pounds- 
of -meai-a-week-per-person  affair.  c<  uld  af- 
ford to  give  an  entire  w.-ek's  ration  or  two 
rations  for  a  .soup  t>one  This  sin. pie  method 
would  have  meant  that  millions,  and  perhaps 
billions,  of  shai.ks  and  knuckles  and  big  bcmea 
would  have  been  Ubed  foi  pt  ts  of  thick,  nutri- 
tious home-made  soup  This  suggestion  was 
not  fo:iowtd  All  the  bones  for  soup  arc  * 
points  a  p<.und  Including  lx)ne.  fat.  and 
nifirrow  Wh;ch  means  no  tne  can  buy  a  scup 
bone — especially  not  when  what  waa  to  be  the 


meat  ration  now  Includes  such  essentials  as 
butter,  oil,  lard,  margarine,  cheese,  and  two 
other  products.  It  also  means  the  Office  of 
Price  Admiulstratlou  Is  deliberately  wasting 
an  Important  aiid  enonncus  supply  of  food 
because  the  technicians  would  rather  see 
near-starvation  than  make  it  p>ossibIe  for 
Americans  to  eat  This  Is  very  obvious  now. 
Mr.  Brown.  It  is  things  like  these  tliat  are 
making  people  all  over  this  land  say.  "They 
don't  want  you  to  have  It  '  That  is  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  and  nothing  Ls  going  to  change 
it  except  a  clean  sweep  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Prentiss  Brown  seems  to  be 
on  our  side.  At  least  he  isn't  against  us. 
But  the  technicians  under  him  are  the  boys 
who  are  really  making  this  war  a  hell  right 
here  at  borne  for  those  of  tis  whose  men  are 
at  the  front. 

Tliey  lied  to  us  on  the  meat  ration.  It  was 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  pounds  a  week. 
Lart  night  Canada  announced  their  people 
would  get  2  pounds  a  week  per  person  begin- 
ning May  1.  And  Cansdlans  will  get  2  pounds 
a  week— 2  pounds  of  meat  Canada  will  not 
ring  In  butter,  lard,  shortening,  oil.  cheese, 
and  several  other  products  on  that  ration 
Oiu-  officials  even  have  the  gall  to  pretend 
that  we  still  get  2  pounds  a  week — In  their 
propaganda.  Then  they  buy:  '"But.  of  course, 
you  won't  want  to  tise  all  that  for  meat.  You 
Will  want  to  buy  some  of  the  other  meat  sub- 
stitutes with  part  of  your  points,  such  as 
butter  and  shortenlne."  I  have  been  keeping 
hous"  for  many  years,  but  I  have  never  seen 
butter,  lard,  margarine,  shortening,  or  oil 
u^ed  as  a  substitute  for  meat.  They  aren't, 
in  any  man's  language.  If  English  still  means 
what  It  says.  There  isn't  an  ounce  of  pro- 
tein In  most  of  these  products  they  call  sub- 
stitutes for  meat,  and  what  It  means  is  that 
most  of  us  will  go  entirely  meatless.  We  are 
raising  big  gardens.  We  will  have  wonderftil 
vegetables,  although  that  Is  nothing  new  In 
this  community.  But  we  can't  eat  them  Jiist 
out  cf  boiling  salt  water  They  have  to  have 
butter  or  seasoning  of  some  kind  Tills.  1 
think,  has  disillusioned  people  more  than  any 
other  one  atrocity  committed  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  We  are  all  Democrats 
down  here,  but  l>elleve  me  we  are  going  to 
have  something  to  say  about  this  at  the  ballot 
box.  We  think  one  way  to  win  this  war  is  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  those  technicians  who  seem 
to  be  fixtures  in  the  Democratic  Party  If 
we  have  to  shelve  the  party  to  get  rid  of  them, 
well  and  good.  We  Just  happ>en  to  believe 
that  the  military  and  strategic  angles  are 
net  the  only  ones  thai  will  win  this  war. 
We  think  It  can  be  lost  on  the  home  front. 
too.  And  we  think  the  easy  way  to  lose  It 
here  Is  to  keep  these  bunglers  on  the  pay  roll. 
We  think  you  cannot  put  a  hard-working 
man  on  a  Chinese  coolie  diet.  We  think  you 
cannot  place  Americans,  who  have  eaten 
meat  for  generations,  on  a  cereal  and  soy- 
bean diet  and  keep  production  of  war  mate- 
rials at  their  peak  We  think  you  cannot 
suddenly  put  meat-eating  Americans  on  what 
will  t>e  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  meat  a 
day  without  wrecking  the  national  health 
It  boils  down  to  that,  sfou  can  figure  on 
each  ration  going  for  a  pound  of  meat,  a  half 
pound  ofbutter.  a  half  pound  of  shortening 
or  a  half  pound  of  margarine  and  oil.  and  a 
few  ounces   of   cheese   or   bacon. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  around  here  Is: 
"No  one  can  live  and  work  on  it  "  Nor  can 
they.  And  in  spite  of  the  good  woik  Prentiss 
B'-own  Is  doing  tn  clear  up  the  Intolerable 
mess  •  •  •  and  In  spite  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt •  •  •  I  do  not  give  my  party  a  2- 
cent  chance  In  1944  unless  some  realism  and 
common  horse  sense  are  applied  to  problems 
that  Wa^lngton  Is  not  solving. 

Here  are  some  more  answers  the  people 
want  Elm-r  Davis,  the  new  Mr  Davis.  Harry 
Bopkins,  and  Mr.  Prentiss  Brown  can  answer 
these; 


Australia  furnishes  the  meat  for  our  men 
in  that  area. 

The  papers  have  printed  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  is  buying  huge  quantities  of 
meat  in  Argentina  and  furnishing  most  of 
the  meat  to  our  men  in  the  European  area. 

No  matter  how  much  more  meat  our  Army 
and  Na  .-y  men  eat  •  •  •  over  and  above 
what  they  ate  as  clvlUant  •  •  •  it  can't 
be  more  than  10  percent  of  our  normal  pro- 
duction. This  Is  not  new  population,  as 
Eimer  Davis  and  oilier  spokesmen  seem  to 
Infer.  They  talk  as  If  this  is  new  population 
that  has  suddenly  sprung  from  the  bit?. 
These  men  ate  meat  at  home  They  will  eat 
only  a  certain  percentage  more  In  the  serv- 
ice. I'll  give  them  10  percent  over  what  they 
ate  at  home  •  •  •  *hlch  is  high.  Stom- 
achs are  only  so  big.    They  hold  only  so  mucli. 

Elmer  Davi£  and  other  spokesmen  have 
said  over  and  over  again  that  lend-lease  re- 
quires less  than  5  percent  of  cur  total  pro- 
c'uctlon. 

Added  together  this  makes  15  percent 
•  •  •  let  us  say  20  percent  to  be  gener- 
ous. Then  where  is  the  rest  going?  What 
does  the  Government  want  with  It?  One 
answer  may  have  occurred  in  Savannah 
about  a  month  ago  when  25.000  cans  from 
Army  stores  -spollec"  in  the  warehciL-^e.  and 
not  even  the  public  works  In  Savannah  knew 
what  to  do  with  ?5,000  cans  of  spoiled  toma- 
toes, some  400.000  points'  worth  of  tomatoes 
as  peopU  wistfully  remarked. 

Tliese  figures,  we  are  asked  to  swallow,  do 
not  total  up.  There  is  a  baa  discrepancy,  and 
officials  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  we  \me."- 
Icans  can  still  count  and  add  a  column.  Cer- 
tainly we  expect  to  be  rationed,  but  we  also 
expect  a  fair  deal  We  expect  figures  to 
check,  to  make  sense.  We  expect  the  truth, 
and  to  date  we  haven't  got  It. 
Sincerely  voui-s. 

Edith  Dicket  Mosn 
(Mrs.  C  C.  Moses). 


The  Coast  Guard  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7, 1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  our 
people  knew  more  about  the  Coast 
Guard,  its  patriotic,  unselfish  service, 
fighting  the  elements,  enforcing  the  laws 
on  the  sea.  policing  flooded  areas,  re- 
lieving the  sick  and  distressed  wherever 
In  suffering,  peril,  disastei,  or  affliction, 
defending  humanity  and  the  Nation  at 
all  times  in  time  of  war  or  E>eace.  To  the 
record  of  that  splendid  service  in  time 
of  peace,  unsurpassed  on  land  or  sea, 
there  must  be  added  now  its  war  on  sub- 
marines, its  work  of  keeping  sea  lanes 
open,  convoying  men.  munitions,  and 
supplies,  hunting  the  seas  for  the  dere- 
licts, the  rafts,  the  torpedoes,  rescuing 
the  wrecked,  and  comforting  the  dsring. 

By  the  organic  act  of  January  1915, 
uniting  the  Reserve  Cutter  Service  and 
the  Life  Saving  Service  into  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  it  was  affirmatively 
declared  that  the  Coast  Guard  shall  con- 
stitute a  part-  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  operate  under 
the   Treasury   Department  in   time   of 
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peace,  and  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  In  time  of  war  or  when  the 
President  shall  so  direct. 

While  the  Coa.>-t  Guard,  in  these  days 
of  heroic  deeds,  of  out.-standing  achlc\o- 
ments.  of  splendid  service,  and  ol  dar- 
ing adventure,  is  operating  as  a  part  of 
the  Navy,  it  srtill  operau-.s  by  the  law 
of  its  creation  as  a  distinctive  unit.  This 
impjortant  armed  service  do?ervi's  proper 
recognition.  The  glorious  heroic  services 
and  noble  traditions  of  the  Coast  Guard 
must  be  recorded  and  preserved.  Much 
glory  is  Justly  due  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Service, 
but  the  Coast  Guard  shines  with  no  less 
a  resplendent  luster. 

Before  the  United  States  Navy  was 
created,  the  Coast  Guard  existed  as  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service.  After  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  Colonies  had  been 
won.  the  Continental  Navy  was  dis- 
banded. There  existed  no  sea  force 
available  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts 
and  the  maritime  interests  of  the  United 
States  until  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
was  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  4 
1790. 

Until  the  Navy  was  authorized  a  few 
years  later,  the  cutters  formed  the  only 
armed  force  afloat  beloncinp  to  the 
young  Repubhc.  The  officers  of  the  first 
cutters  were  appointed  largely  from  the 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  old  Con- 
tinental Navy  The  flr.st  commi.vsion 
granted  by  President  Washington  to  any 
officer  afloat  was  issued  to  Capt.  Hopely 
Yeaton,  of  New  Hampshire,  In  the  Rev- 
enue Cutter  Service. 

By  act  of  July  1.  1797,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  employ  the  cutters  to 
defend  the  seacoasts  and  to  repel  any 
hostility  to  the  vessels  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

Vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard  have  been 
armed,  their  crews  have  been  drilled,  and 
they  have  had  strict  naval  discipline 
Since  1790.  The  service  has  fought  In 
every  war  in  which  this  Nation  has  been 
engaged,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
War  with  Tripoli,  and  it  has  always  ren- 
dered eminent  service. 

When  we  fought  the  quasi  war  with 
Prance  in  1799,  revenue  cutters  proved  to 
be  our  greatest  assets.  In  the  War  of 
1812  it  was  a  cutter  that  made  the  first 
capture  diuing  that  war.  In  each  war 
thereafter   the   revenue   cutlers   served. 

In  the  World  War  the  Coa.si  Guard,  in 
the  loss  of  the  Tampa,  incurred  the 
largest  loss  of  life  incurred  by  any  United 
states  naval  unit  during  the  war.  with 
the  exception  of  the  Cyclops.  The 
Tampa  was  sunk  by  a  German  .subma- 
rine and  every  officer  and  man  on  board 
perished.  115  In  all,  of  whom  111  were 
Coast  Guard  personnel.  This  vessel  had 
escorted  no  less  than  18  convoys  from 
Gibraltar,  comprising  350  vessels,  with  a 
loss  of  only  2  ships  throuch  enemy  ac- 
tion. The  British  Admiralty,  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  Tampa's  pood  work,  wrote 
Admiral  Sims: 

Those  enlisted  men  of  the  Coa.^t  Guard 
who  went  down  with  the  Tampa  did  not  go 
Into  the  war  eone  through  tlie  process  of 
enlisting  In  the  Navy  or  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Force,  or    by   volunteeuiig  Ice    nu.ai 
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hare  been  flijht'.n^  not  three  enemies  but 
four— with  the  American  people  making  the 
fourth. 


t  L^K/      lAAI.'AJV 


share  In  the  millions  of  pounds  relea5ed  for 
city  sweets  such  aa  cakes,  pies,  tarts,  sweet 
rolls,    Ice    cream,   ccokies,    and    soft   driuks. 


..>.>v  ivy.iwwiu  fill  iiic  LKJiifb  iur  boup  arc  ' 
points  a  p<  und  Including  bone.  fat.  and 
ninrrow  Which  mears  no  one  can  buy  a  scup 
boue — especially  not  when  what  waa  to  be  tlje 
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duty.  They  went  because  thr;  wnrr  enlisted 
men  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  military  duty  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  which  they  had  eiiilsled.  and  for  which 
they  had  been  trained 

In  each  of  these  periods  the  other  nor- 
mal, peacetime  function.s  of  the  Coast 
Guard  have  continued  wuh  unabated 
vigor. 

The  work  of  the  Coast  Guard  i.s  true 
in  tl:e  most  minute  detail  to  u.s  motto, 
"Semper  paratus"  (always  ready*.  With 
a  record  of  glory  un.surpa.sicd.  the  men 
of  the  former  Revenue  Cutter  S'lvice. 
the  men  of  the  former  Life  Saving  Serv- 
ice, and  the  men  of  the  Coast  Guard 
have  been  always  prepared  and  always 
ready.  That  motto  is  the  personal  mot- 
to of  each  individual  in  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  public  docs  not  realize  how  truly  it 
hves  its  motto  and  maintains  its  tradi- 
tions whether  in  calm  or  storm,  in  peace 
or  war.  for  the  Coast  Guard  has  no  spe- 
cial publicists  or  expensive  public-rela- 
tions staff  to  proclaim  its  virtues  and 
advertise  its  achievements. 

We  are  tauRht  in  Holy  Writ  that  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit:  "Wherefore. 
by  their  frui^s  ye  shall  know  them"  ap- 
plies to  the  Coast  Guard  as  truly  as  to 
all  other  fields  cf  human  endeavor,  and 
by  that  rule  the  Coast  Guard  is  willing 
to  be  mea.sured 

Ri'ar  Admiral  John  Downes,  United 
States  Navy.  Commandant  of  the  Nintli 
Naval  District,  speaking  over  th.e  radio 
on  WLS.  Chicago  program.  January  23. 
1943.  from  the  Great  Lak<'s  Training 
Station,  said  in  part: 

It  seems  appropriate  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  United  States  Coast  Cuiird.  With 
the  pos.-iblc  exceptlun  of  the  silent  service 
(the  sailors  on  our  submarines).  1  doubt  if 
there  exists  a  greater  group  of  unsung  heroes 
than  the  men  of  our  Coast  Guard  During 
peacetimes  the  Coast  Guard  l5  under  the 
Treasury  Department,  but  at  the  thst  sign 
Of  national  emergency  it  becomes  a  part  ol 
our  Navy  Lone  before  Pearl  Harbor,  in  fact, 
as  early  as  November  1.  1941,  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Navy  Joined  forces.  We  men  of  the 
Navy  feel  that  this  retinion  Is  really  the  re- 
turn of  a  brother,  for  we  belong  to  the  same 
family. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  40.0C0  miles 
of  shore  line  and  American  waterways,  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  doing  a  fighting  Job  wherever 
our  Navy  sails.  Many  of  the  deecLs  of  the 
Coast  Guard  cannot  now  be  told,  but  in  the 
final  reckoning,  when  the  last  score  is  tal- 
lied, theirs  w;ll  he  ^  glorious  tale.  What  a 
fir  0  Jnb  they  are  doin^ 

Manning  our  troop  transports,  landing  the 
marines  at  Guadalcanal,  hnndling  the  as- 
sault transports  In  Nortti  Africa,  and.  In 
their  83-root  "sub  busters."'  dr;\ing  the  en- 
emy submarines  farther  and  larihei  liom 
our  sl'.ore.-  Fighting  on  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  side  by  side  with  the  men  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  you  can  always 
find  the  sailors  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Theirs 
Is  a  valiant  tradition.  Their  motto  is  "Sam- 
per paratus"  (always  ready),  and  every  day. 
every  hour,  they  are  proving  that  it  is  no 
Idle  phrase.  Men  of  the  Coast  Guard,  a 
salute  to  you,  and  (to  make  certain  no  one 
feels  that  we  have  overlooked  the  ladies),  a 
salute  to  those  new  recruits  of  yours,  the 
Spars. 

I  should  add  here  th.^  words  of  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  about  the  air  raid  on  Wake 
Island: 

To  me  this  operation  epitomizes  the  com- 
plete i:nity  with  uhich  all  the  ilghtiig  foicts 
In  the  Pacific— the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Ma- 


I  rlne  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard — are  coordinat- 
ing their  strength  and  sk.ll  against  the 
enemy. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard  serve  as  maritime  policemen,  who 
are  always  prepared  for  all  the  eventu- 
alities of  life.  Th(>y  must  be  ready  al- 
ways not  only  for  liuman  offenders  and 
human  conspiracies  but  also  for  the  un- 
predictable assaults  of  nature,  the  vio- 
lence of  storms,  and  the  caprices  of 
calms.  Fighting  icebergs,  rescuing  from 
floods,  saving  from  earthquakes,  the 
tran.sition  from  puaidian  to  warrior  is 
easy,  for  the  training  of  every  officer, 
enlisted  man.  and  surfman  is  so  com- 
plete, his  experiences  so  varied,  his  du- 
ties so  vast,  and  his  preparation  so  com- 
plete that  he  readily  turns  from  missions 
of  mercy  to  det'ds  of  daring. 

On  November  1,  1941,  the  entire  Coast 
Guard  Sorvice  was  transferred  ofTicially 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  to 
that  of  the  Navy.  However,  Coast  Guard 
vessels  continue  to  function  according 
to  regular  Coast  Guard  procedure.  At 
present  the  dutu\s  of  the  Coast  Guard 
may  be  divided  into  three  general  cate- 
gories— regular,  combat,  and  post  se- 
curity. 

REGULAR    DtTTIES    OF    COAST    Cf.'VRD 

The  Coast  Guard  installs  and  main- 
tains lighlhouses.  liKihtships.  radiobea- 
cons,  buoys,  and  all  the  other  aids  to 
navigation  that  prevent  disaster  at  sea. 
War  measures  and  dim-outs  have  cur- 
tailed some  of  Ihe.-e  responsibilities,  but 
additional  duties  are  substituted  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  overseas  bases. 

Coast  Guard  cutters  on  weather  patrol 
conlinuou.siy  man  the  two  Allantic 
weather  stations  and  collect  and  forward 
meteorological  data  for  the  benefit  of 
ocean  shipping  and  the  transatlantic 
clippers.  When  each  year  the  great  ice- 
bergs from  the  Greenland  ice  cap  start 
south  to  melt  later  in  ilie  Gu!f  Stream, 
Coast  Guard  cutters  on  ice  patrol  search 
the  area,  chart  the  bergs,  and  destroy 
those  that  make  dangerous  the  shipping 
lanes.  No  repetition  of  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster is  permitted  if  humanly  possible 
to  prevent. 

The  Greenland  and  Alas!-:a  patrols 
carry  justice  and  medical  care  to  the 
peoples  of  those  remote  re;4ions.  In  the 
tour  of  Alaskan  waters  ni  1939,  when  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.'^her:es  was  in- 
vestigating Ala.- kan  fisheries,  the  human- 
itarian work  was  seen  by  me  personally 
and  otiier  members  of  the  subcommittee 
when  a  fishing  craft  hailed  the  cutter 
which  earned  us,  to  obtain,  for  a  native 
suffering  from  a  fractured  jaw.  first-aid 
relief  and  transportation  to  tlie  nearest 
hospital.  The  flag  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  many  remote  places  of  the  earth  is 
symbolic  of  Red  Cross  service. 

Vice  Admiral— then  Rear  Admiral— R. 
R.  Waesche.  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  after  an  analysis  of  motorboat- 
assistance  reports  made  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  said.  "We  found  that  from  80  to 
90  percc-^nt  of  those  disasters  were  avoid- 
able. They  were  either  due  to  faulty 
equipment,  or  lack  of  eciuipment,  or  in- 
competence of  the  operators."  As  a  re- 
sult of  reports  made  by  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cials, the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Act  of 


1939  provided  for  this  relief  by  checking 
safety  equipment  and  educating  the 
motorboatmen.  In  1941  that  act  wa< 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a  military 
reserve  to  augment  the  civilian  auxiliary. 

The  regular  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard 
have  l>een  enlarged,  expanded,  and  some- 
what altered  for  the  war  The  Green- 
land patrol  has  assumed  tremendous  im- 
portance since  the  service  has  under- 
taken the  protection  of  that  strategic 
area  with  its  potential  value  as  an  air 
base  and  its  rich  cryolite  mines  at  Ivigut. 
In  fact,  the  present  commander  of  tfie 
G.oeniand  patrol  was  in  command  of  the 
Coast  Guard  cutler  Northla7id  that  made 
the  first  natal  capture  of  the  war  in  this 
hemisphere  when  she  seized  a  vessel  off 
the  shores  of  Greenland  and  destroyed 
the  pro-Nazi  radio  station  it  had  estab- 
lished. The  Bering  Sea  is  still  patrolled, 
but  to  the  protection  of  seals  in  that  area 
from  the  encroachments  of  Japanese 
poachers  there  are  added  heavier  respon- 
sibilities. M(jre  than  ever  now  accurate 
information  of  weather  and  the  position 
of  the  ice  floes  and  bergs  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  escort  operations.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  these  services  still  rests 
in  part  with  the  Coast  Guard,  even 
though  the  former  ice  patrol  and  weather 
patrol  no  longer  function  in  the  same 
way  or  at  the  same  locations  as  in  peace. 

The  opport  inities  to  continue  regular 
lifesaving  traditions  are  increased  now 
th.at  the  torpedo  has  been  added  to  the 
normal  hazards  of  the  sea.  Beach  pa- 
trols are  still  maintained,  but  the  surf- 
mi^n  are  armed  in  'eadiness  for  saboteurs 
who  might  attempt  to  land  upon  our 
shores.  The  Nation  will  long  remember 
that  it  was  Coast  Guardman  J.  C.  Cullen 
whose  keen  eyes  and  presence  of  mind 
led  to  the  capture  of  four  Nazis  on  a 
Long  Island  beach  last  summer  The 
use  of  dogs  and  horses  along  the  coast 
line  has  increased  the  scope  of  individual 
patrols.  Dors  are  now  on  patrol  in  every 
naval  district  and  mounted  Coast 
Guard  men  are  being  used  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  up  tiie  Atlantic  as  far 
north  as  the  Jersey  shore. 

COMBAT    DC-TIES    OF    THE   COAST    CCARD 

The  combat  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard 
usually  imply  direct  participation  by 
Coast  Guard  vessels  and  personnel  in 
Navy  task  units.  In  the  last  war  the 
Coast  Guard  suffeiea  the  greatest  pro- 
portionate less  of  life  among  commis- 
sioned offi-ers  of  the  various  services 
when  3.14  percent  were  killed.  Consid- 
ering all  oOicers  and  enlisted  men.  the 
peicentage  of  battle  losses  in  the  Coast 
Guard  was  1  74  percent  in  comparison 
with   that  of    1  42  percent  in  the  Army. 

In  this  wai  the  cutter  Ah'iander  Ham- 
iHon  was  torpedoed  off  Iceland,  the 
Acann  was  sunk  ir.  the  Caribbean',  and 
the  Mu.ske(nt  and  ^at.sek  disappeared 
witnout  a  trace  somewiiere  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  Coast  Guard  men  have  been 
killed  in  the  Solomons  engagements,  both 
in  landing  operations  and  on  board  the 
destroyers  L-Jtlc.  Grtqory,  and  McCau- 
h  y.  The  casualty  list  of  the  Coast  Guard 
is  a*  no  time  and  at  no  season  a  closed 
book.  That  list  grows  from  month  to 
month. 

A  numbei  of  Navy  troop  transports  are 
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Hopkins,  and  Mr  Prentiss  Brown  can  answer 
these : 

LXXXIX— App. —  loe 


the  United  States  and  shall  operate  under 
the   Treasury   Department   in   time   of 


enlisting  in   the  Navy  or  In   the   Naval   Re- 
serve  Force,   or    by   volunteering   for    na-.  al 
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and  oflBcered.  One  of  these  is  the  Wake- 
field, which  was  damaged  by  bombs  near 
Singapore  and  later  swept  by  fire  in  the 
Atlantic.  There  are  others — others 
which  have  landed  men  in  the  South 
Pacific  atolls  in  one  ocean,  on  the  Moroc- 
can shores  of  another,  and  on  the  Alge- 
rian beaches  of  the  Mediterranean.  A 
skill  that  has  stood  the  Coast  Guard  In 
good  stead  in  this  connection  is  its  pro- 
ficiency with  small  boats,  backed  by  its 
fidelity  to  the  surfman's  motto  at  all 
surf  stations,  "You  have  to  go  out.  but 
you  don't  have  to  come  back."  The 
experience  and  unwavering  courage  of 
those  Coast  Guard  men  qualifies  them 
peculiarly  for  one  of  the  latest  wartime 
assignments  given  our  Coast  Guard — the 
manning  ol  many  of  the  barges  that  land 
our  soldiers  and  marines  on  hostile 
beaches  Transports  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  branches  of  the  service  often 
have  Coast  Guard  men  as  coxswains  and 
crews  on  their  landing  barges. 

But  the  usefulness  of  those  men  in  the 
Coast  Guard  is  not  restricted  to  landing 
operation::  alone.  Technical  Sergeant 
Hurlburt,  a  marine  combat  correspond- 
ent, wrote: 

There  1b  not  a  marine  In  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands who  will  not  pay  tribute  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  units 
that  took  part  In  the  attack  During  the 
torpedo  bombing  that  occurred  Saturday 
morning,  August  8,  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
gunners  manipulated  their  pieces  with  dev- 
astating effect,  scoring  hit  after  hit  on  the 
low-flying  Nipponese  Few.  if  any.  of  the 
bombers  lived  to  report  back  to  Tokyo. 

All  the  larger  Coast  Guard  cutters  of 
the  327-foot  class  are  now  assigned  to 
trans-Atlantic  or  Pacific  escort  opera- 
tions. These  seaworthy  vessels  are  use- 
ful in  heavy  weather  and  when  taking 
on  a  tow.  They  are  especially  useful  on 
long  convoy  routes,  when  destroyers  and 
corvettes  may  become  unable  to  patrol 
their  stations  because  of  lack  of  fuel  ca- 
pacity. The  smaller  seagoing  cutters  of 
the  165-  and  12S-foot  classes  are  all  en- 
gaged with  the  Navy  on  coastal  and  anti- 
submarine patrol.  Coast  Guard  air- 
craft, together  with  Navy  and  Army 
planes,  are  helping  to  cover  our  offshore 
convoy  routes.  Although  the  aviation 
branch  of  the  service  is  limited,  with  just 
enough  pilots  to  man  them,  it  is  an  in- 
tegral unit  of  the  service.  Just  how  suc- 
cessful these  operations  have  been 
against  the  submarine  menace  mtist  re- 
main undisclosed  for  the  present.  One 
thing  is  certain  and  that  is  that  of  the 
bombs  dropped  by  Coast  Guard  aircraft, 
depth-charge  patterns  laid  by  Coast 
Guard  cutters,  and  the  shells  fired  from 
Coast  Guard  guns,  many  have  found 
their  mark. 

The  Coast  Guard  "picket  fence"  has 
played  a  most  important  part  in  forcing 
the  submarine  menace  away  from  our 
shores.  It  wsis  found  from  the  experi- 
en-  e  of  our  own  submarine  oflQcers  in  the 
Pacific  that  the  presence  of  innumerable 
Japanese  sampans  forced  them  to  stay 
submerged  and  proved  to  be  one  of  their 
greatest  inconveniences.  The  Coast 
Guard  "picket  Tence,"  composed  of  many 
hundreds  of  small  vessels  that  lie  off- 


shore upon  our  continental  shelf,  have 
exactly  the  same  effect  upon  German 
U-boats.  The  most  perfect  example  of 
the  success  of  these  and  other  Navy 
measures  Is  the  very  small  ntimber  of 
sinkings  that  have  occurred  since  their 
initiation. 

Another  duty  was  undertaken  by  the 
Coast  Guard  when  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation  was  consoli- 
dated with  it  by  an  Executive  order  of 
February  28,  1942.  This  Bureau,  headed 
by  Capt.  R.  S.  Field,  is  responsible  for 
the  general  safety  and  protection  of  all 
our  merchant  vessels  and  their  crews. 
In  addition,  the  War  Department  has 
asked  the  Coast  Guard  to  inspect  all 
transports  before  they  leave  the  ports  of 
embarkation. 

POBT  BBCUaiTT 

Port  sectirity  Is  the  third  function  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  Moreover,  it  is  its  most 
important  single  duty,  since  the  Coast 
Guard,  imder  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
is  responsible  for  the  safety  from  fire, 
sabotage,  or  negligence  of  every  water 
front  in  the  United  States.  This  includes 
inland  waterways  and  the  Great  Lakes 
as  well  rts  the  sea  coasts.  Coast  Guard 
responsibility  for  port  security  began  on 
June  27,  1940,  when  the  Espionage  Act  of 
1917  was  invoked,  whereby  certain  pow- 
ers controlling  the  anchoring  and  berth- 
ing of  ships  was  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  By  subsequent  amend- 
ment these  powers  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  when  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  under  the 
Navy.  Since  June  27,  1940,  the  anchor- 
age regulations  have  been  issued  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  In  addition,  the  President 
on  February  25,  1942,  issued  Executive 
Order  9074,  which  gave  to  the  Navy  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  water-front  se- 
curity. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by 
his  letter  of  April  29,  1942,  placed  that 
responsibility  in  Vice  Admiral  Waesche, 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Port  Seciu-ity  Section  at  Coast 
Guard  headquarters  waj  created  to  carry 
out  this  responsibility.  Capt.  W.  N. 
Derby  was  its  first  chief,  and  it  now  is 
administered  by  Capt.  N.  B.  Hall.  There 
is  a  rear  admiral  on  each  coast  who 
coordinates  port-security  activities  in  the 
districts.  The  district  Coast  Guard 
oflBcer  is  the  supervisory  agency,  while 
the  captain  of  the  port  is  the  actual  en- 
forcing agent.  These  new  requirements 
have  made  tremendous  demands  upon 
the  Coast  Guard's  available  manpower. 
This  demand  is  not  only  for  the  guarding 
of  the  w^ater  front  from  the  land  side, 
but  the  manning  of  the  hundreds  of 
Coast  Guard  picket  and  reserve  boats^ 
that  patrol  the  harbors  and  of  the  250 
fireboats  for  which  the  Coast  Guard  has 
contracted.  The  training  school  at  Fort 
McHenry.  Baltimore,  has  helped  in  train- 
ing men  for  this  specialized  work. 

These  new  duties  have  necessitated  a 
great  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  Its  growth  has  been  so  rapid 
that  before  the  close  of  voltmtary  en- 
listment, as  many  men  were  being 
shipped  in  1  month  as  were  enrolled  in 
the  whole  service  less  than  2  years 
earlier. 


COAST   CUAXO  CUiTia   "CAMPBELL"' 

Possibly  the  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  present  war  was  the  series 
of  engagements  of  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Campbell  in  the  Atlantic  recently 
in  which  the  cutter  rammed  and  sank  one 
submarine  and  depth-charged  four 
others.  This  series  of  engagements  cov- 
ered 5  hours.  Only  one  man.  Com- 
mander James  A.  HIrshfield,  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  who  hved  most  of  his 
youth  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  was  wounded. 
Commander  HIrshfield  was  injured  when 
struck  by  a  piece  of  ricocheting  metal. 
The  record  of  the  Campbell  is  so  full 
of  daring  and  so  tsrpical  of  the  work  the 
Coast  Guard  is  doing  everywhere  that  I 
shall  deal  with  it  in  a  separate  extension 
which  I  have  Inserted  today. 

The  Coast  Guard  takes  pride  in  itself. 
But  it  takes  an  even  greater  prioe  in  the 
tasks  assigned  it  and  tlie  tasks  performed. 
Whatever  the  call,  whether  to  sink  a 
submarine,  or  land  a  force  on  a  beach- 
head, or  to  rescue  a  shipwrecked  crew, 
the  work  has  been  done  quietly  and  well. 
They  have  not  sought  applause  but 
achievements.  The  awards  ha\c  been 
few,  anr*  in  my  personal  opinion  far  be- 
low the  number  for  proper  recognition  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  Of  the  thousands  of 
decorations  that  have  so  far  been 
awarded  the  services,  only  seven  have 
gone  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Sailors  in 
peacetime,  the  Coast  Guard  is  always 
ready  for  war.  Theirs  is  a  life  of  cour- 
age, of  fortitude,  and  of  imselfish  service. 
The  work  of  the  Coast  Guard  never 
ends.  For  a  century  and  a  half  along 
the  coast  Its  men  have  been  fighting  the 
forces  of  nature  to  make  safer  the  lives 
of  sailors  and  of  all  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.  There  is  no  peace  in  this 
everlasting  conflict  and  there  are  only 
few  and  treacherous  truces.  Storms, 
Icebergs,  smugglers  are  constantly  recur- 
ring dangers.  Against  these  the  Coast 
Guard  always  fights.  War  adds  only  an- 
other human  foe  to  the  imrelenting 
enemies  of  normal  times. 

I  have  omitted  reference  to  the  splen- 
did work  that  is  being  done  by  the  w  om- 
en reserves  known  as  the  SPARS. 
That  work  will  form  another  chapter  in 
the  gloriotis  annals  of  Coast  Guard  Serv- 
ice, but  I  omit  it  now  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss it  later  in  greater  detail.  Sufficient 
to  say  now  the  SPARS  are  making  a 
record  in  keeping  with  the  best  Coast 
Guard  traditions  of  the  present  and  the 
past. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or    ASKAMBAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'Zg 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
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Island; 

To  me  this  oj)eratian  epitomizes  the  com- 
plete I  nity  with  v.hich  all  the  flghtiijg  Uncta 
ill  the  Pacific— the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Ma- 


equipment,  or  lack  of  equipment,  or  m- 
competence  of  the  operators."  A.s  a  re- 
sult of  reporUs  made  by  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cials, the  Coast   Guard  Reserve  Act  of 


IS  a'  no  lime  and  at  no  .season  a  closed 
book.  That  li.st  grows  from  month  to 
month. 

A  number  of  Navy  troop  tran.sports  are 
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greatest  inconveniences.  The  Coast 
Guard  "picket  Tence,"  composed  of  many 
hundreds  of  small  vessels  that  lie  off- 


shipped  In  1  month  as  were  enrolled  in 
the  whole  service  less  than  2  years 
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a  brief  article  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Byrns  appear- 
ine  m  the  Time.s-Record  of  Fort  Smith, 
Arl;..  under  dale  of  March  31,  1943.  as 
lollows: 

OfT    THE     RECORD 

(By  C    F    Byrns) 

The  bitter  tax  debate  In  the  House  was  a 
draw. 

The  irresistible  force  met  the  Immovable 
body.  The  House  would  not  approve  the 
Ruml  plan  nor  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee plan,  so  the  whole  matter  goes  back 
to  the  committee  for  further  study.  That 
may  easily  mean  that  nothing  will  be  done 
now  to  change  the  present  system  of  paying 
Income   taxes. 

All  the  various  proposals  provide  for  with- 
holding money  from  every  pay  check  roughly  , 
suCiclent  to  pay  the  Federal  income  taxes  on 
that  Income.     There  the  similarity  end*. 

The  Ruml  plan  would  make  the  withhold- 
irg  tax  collections  apply  to  the  pre.sent  year's 
«ncome.  and  wipe  out  all  liability  for  taxes 
on  last  years  income.  The  Republicans  sup- 
ported that.  The  Democrats,  following  some 
strange  rea.sonlng  which  I  am  unable  to  ap- 
prove, opposed  it  almost  a^  solidly. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
p!an  proposes  to  continue  the  present  sys- 
tem of  collectlnR  taxes  this  yuar  on  liusl  year's 
Income,  which  l.s  u-ually  all  spent  when  the 
year  Is  ended.  It  provides  a  withholding  tax. 
but  the  yield  of  it  would  be  applied  to  last 
years  income.  Just  as  quarterly  payments 
are  under  the  present  system 

A  email  m.ijcrity  turned  down  the  Ruml 
plan.  But  the  Ways  and  Mear.s  Committee 
plan  couldn't  muster  a  majority  either.  Ob- 
viously, something  has  to  give  before  any 
chan«{e  can  be  made  in  the  pre.sent  law 

I  think  the  Ruml  plan  :s  fcn.<'ible.  and 
•omethlng  very  much  l;ke  It  will  flnally  be 
enacted.     It  may  not  be  this  year 

The  argununtii  which  have  tctn  used  In 
the  House  debate  ou   this   thing     isr   to   the 

height  of  ab-MirDlty     It  ha»  been  charged 

that  the  sklp-a->ear  pri)p<  sal  would  cost  the 
Ooveriitnent  $10  000.000.000  or  some  ether 
flgi.re.  representing  1  year's  Income  taxes.  Of 
Course,  it  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort 

If  the  Ruml  plan  should  be  adrpled.  nearly 
All  pet)ple  would  pay  more  Income  taxts 
btuveen  Ma'th  15.  1943.  and  March  15.  1944. 
than  they  would  pay  under  the  exibting  law. 
The  reason  Is  that  the  tax  p  lyincnts  In  1943, 
and  the  final  settlement  on  March  15.  1944. 
would  apply  to  an  Income  In  1943  which 
will  be  materially  larger  than  the  Income  In 
1942.  The  Department  of  Commerce  recently 
gave  the  cfBcial  Income  figures  for  1942  nt 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  aiid  nine-tenti\s 
billions,  and  the  estimate  for  1943  at  one 
hundred  and  lurty  b;ll!ons.  The  tax  on  one 
hundred  and  forty  billions  will  be  more  than 
the  tux  on  one  hundred  and  nlnetten  ai-.d 
r.ine-tenths  btUion.s.  Under  existing  law,  the 
paymets  up  to  next  March  15  will  ite  on  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  and  nine-tenths  bil- 
lions. Under  the  Ruml  plan  the  payments 
would  be  on  one  hundred  and  forty  billicns. 
If  you  can  figure  out  hi)w  that  would  cost  the 
Government  money,  you're  pretty  gocd. 

There  are  two  ways  the  Government  could 
possibly  lose  money  on  the  Ruml  plan  One 
is  this:  When  a  taxpayer  dies,  under  the 
Ruml  plan  he  would  not  stlil  ewe  the  Govern- 
ment  income  tiui  en  his  last  year's  income. 
as  he  does  under  existing  law  From  the  b  g 
taxpayer,  the  Govrrnment  takes  it<  large  and 
Ju:cy  bite  cut  of  his  estate  through  inheri- 
tance* taxes.  For  the  little  taxpayer,  death 
would  Itave  his  Income  tax  accounts  with 
the  Government  balanced,  and  the  inheri- 
tance tax  would  not  reach  hiin  becau.-^e  he 
doesn't  leave  enough 

The  other  situation  in  which  th?  Govern- 
ment might  lose  is  this:   If  a  taxpayer  sud- 


denly ceases  to  have  any  ta.xable  Income,  he 
would  owe  no  more  tax  under  the  Ruml  pan. 
He  would  ewe  tax  on  his  last  year  s  Income 
under  the  present  law  or  the  committee  plan. 
When  ip.come  steps  the  ^reat  majority  cf  tax- 
payers have  nothing  left  with  which  to  pay. 
The  big  taxpayer  about  whom  the  Di-inociats 
have  talked  so  much  In  the  deba'o.  dres  not 
I  suddenly  cease  to  have  Income,  except  in  the 
rarest  cases.  Tiie  benefit  cf  the  Ruml  plan 
goes  to  the  little  fellow,  not  to  the  big  cne. 

Finally,  the  Government  will  never  collect 
a  gieat  deal  of  the  taxes  owed  by  many  smaller 
taxpayers  unless  some  method  Is  provided 
to  collect  It  out  of  current  inr  me 

It  is  my  opinion  the  Gcvernmcnt  will  m.ike 
money  by  the  Ruml  plan,  both  for  the  Im- 
m^diate  future  and  for  the  long  pull. 

The  notion  that  anybody  will  pay  his  taxes 
In  advance.  2  years  at  a  ti.mc.  has  no  founda- 
tion. Thrre  Is  toe  much  probability  that  some 
future  Congress  will  get  down  to  reality  and 
enact  eome  plan  for  bringing  t?x  p.iymeiu» 
up  to  date  and  making  them  out  of  current 
Income. 


Co?.sl  Guard  Cutter  "Campbrll" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF    VIR(.IN1A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1913 

Mr.  BLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
of  the  Coast  Guard  In  this  war  l.s  well 
ilUi.stratrd  by  the  .splendid  service  of  flie 
Coa.st  Guard  (Utter  CaniphcU.  under  tho 
command  of  Commander  Jame.s  A. 
Hirvhneld. 

The  release  is.vued  by  the  Navy  t»»lls  the 
story  .so  graphically  that  It  should  be 
preserved  upon  the  records  of  the  Con- 
gres.s. 

In  another  extension  which  I  am  in- 
serting today.  I  am  dealing  with  the 
Coa.st.  Guard  In  war. 

The  Campbell  was  named  in  honor  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  W. 
Campbell,  of  Tenne.^.see.  who  served 
under  President  Madi.son  in  1814  She 
was  la'vinched  June  3,  1G36,  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yaru  i  nd  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  Coast  Guard  cutters. 

The  Campbi  U  ha.s  a  siandaru  di.-place- 
mcnt  of  2  000  tons  and  measures  327 
feet  in  lenctth. 

The  release  of  the  Navy  with  reference 
to  tlie  Coast  Guard  cutter  Campbell  is  as 
follow.s: 

CO.*ST  GU.VRD  CVTTKR  ENCAGES  SiX   U-EOATS  IN 

12  Hours;   Kinks  Cne 

Tlu>  United  States  C(  ast  Guard  cutter 
CampbrH  raniint  rl  and  sa:-.k  one  submarine 
and  depth  charv'jed  five  others  in  a  series  cf 
engagements,  wh.ch  took  place  during  a 
period  of  12  h'Urs  while  the  Campbell  was 
on  cunvoy  escort  duty  in  the  Atlantic  re- 
cently. 

The  Campbell  was  commanded  by  Com- 
mander James  A  Hlrshfield.  United  States 
Coast  Gi:aid.  San  AntonU),  Tex  .  the  only  man 
wounded  in  the  operation  He  was  Injured 
when  struck  by  a  piece  cf  ricocheting  metal 

The  cutters  running  ftvjht  with  the  pack 
began  when  the  cutter  was  separated  from 
the  main  convoy  to  carry  out  a  special  as- 
signment.    She  had  gone  some  25  miles  dis- 


tant, on  order.s  to  Investigate  the  st:^nected 
presence  cf  a  subir.arine  pack  After  the  in- 
vestigation, she  headed  back  to  the  convey 
On  the  way.  the  Campbrll  encountered  an 
enemy  sub  on  the  surfpce  Hurrying  to  the 
spot,  she  saw  the  fub  submerge,  and  immedl- 
atelv  dropped  a  pa' tern   of  depth  charges 

Scarcely  had  the  cutter  driven  this  first 
sub  down  whrn  It  responded  to  the  bgna.s  of 
a  corvette  that  it  was  engaging  another  sub- 
marii'.e  The  cutter  immediately  rushed  to 
the  corvettes  ass. stance 

The  next  morning,  a  th  rd  submarine  was 
sighted  on  the  surface  As  the  submarine 
dcve  for  protection,  the  Campb'-ll  dropped 
a  pattern  cf  depth  charfres 

As  the  cu'ter  proceeded  to  rejoin  the  con- 
voy, she  sighted  her  lourth  submarine  Once 
more  the  enemy  sub  found  it  e.xpedicnt  to 
submerge  As  th"  cutter  b*:re  dcwn  on  it, 
the  U-boat  dove  desperately,  but  the  cutter 
dropped  another  pattern  of  depth  charges 
Shortly  after  this  engagement,  the  Campbell 
sighted  the  fifth  sub  and  forced  it  to  sub- 
merge. 

Tlie  sixth  cngafprnent  cf  the  day  came  as 
the  cutter  was  about  to  resume  her  station 
In  the  convoy.  The  enemy  submarine  • 
presence  In  the  vicinity  was  observed  by  the 
Coast  Guard  officers.  They  Immediately  es- 
tablished its  position  and  ru^htd  to  the  at- 
tack. This  was  the  twelfth  pnneral  qa.irters 
call  to  be  s  u-.drd  In  24  hmrs.  and  the 
CaripbeJf  s  men  once  more  opened  their 
ready  boxes  bteering  n  ccllision  ccuise  for 
the  Nazi  sub.  the  cutter  bi  re  down  upon  it 
and  continued  on  its  path  until  the  U-boat 
was  so  close  that  the  Campbelis  gunfire  had 
to  b«  discontinued  The  enemy  sub  was 
dealt  a  glancuig  blow  bv  the  cutitr  Ax 
the  sub  drifted  fire  of  the  cutter  following 
the  colllBicn.  the  cutter's  guns  resumed  fir- 
ing, and  got  of!  several  round*'  at  pcint- 
blank  renre  Th"  Campbrli  .i  ofT^cers  rould 
see  the  sub  shudder  from  the  Impact  of  the 
exp!cding  shells 

A  Coast  Guaid   officer  said   thf   lub  Wfll 

constructed  with  a  huge  conning  tcwcr  and 
possetsed  heavy  armament  During  this  en- 
gagement, however,  she  was  never  given  the 
slightest  opportunity  by  the  cutler  to  put 
up  a  fight. 

The  Campbell,  however,  had  been  dam- 
aped  by  the  ramming.  Her  side  below  the 
water  line  had  a  12-foot  silt,  from  which  the 
engine  room  was  quickly  flocded.  Not  only 
were  the  culler's  engines  powerless  but  her 
electrical  system  was  dead.  Although  there 
was  no  list,  she  was  adilft  several  miles  from 
the  convoy.  Four  of  the  men  went  over  the 
side  and  into  the  icy  water  to  inspect  the 
damage.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rig  a  col- 
lision mat.  but  It  was  ineffective  The  cap- 
tain ordered  the  ship  lightened  as  much 
as  possible  and  all  available  ex'ra  weight 
was  jettisoned. 

Then  a  Polish  destroyer,  the  Bxi'za.  Lt. 
Comdr  Franciszek  Pitulko  In  command,  came 
to  the  scene  Th?  skipper  of  the  Campbell, 
Commander  Hirshficld.  remained  In  active 
command   in   tplte   of    his   wcunds 

The  next  day  4  officers  and  100  non- 
rated  men  of  the  crew  were  transferred  from 
the  Campbell  to  the  Polith  destroyer,  which 
continued  screening  all  that  day  and  into 
the  next  night  The  Campbe//'5  officers  had 
nt'thlng  but  high  praise  for  the  Burza. 
She  had  been  at  Dunkrrque,  where  her  bow 
had  been  blown  off.  and  minus  a  bow  she 
had  crossed  back  to  Eo.gland  Wlien  she 
arrived  at  the  Cwr.pbcU  s  scene,  she  had  only 
one  boiler  working  because  of  a  fuel  shortage. 
The  gallant  Poll.'-h  vessel  was  already  crowded 
and  had  virtually  no  food  left  and  httlc 
tuc\.  Nevertheless,  she  stot>d  by  and  took 
abo.ird    the    men    from    the    Campbell. 


A  168:1 


The  comment  of  the  Campbells  men  when 
they  left  their  Polish  host  was  "that  abe 
was  the  flgbtlngect  ahip  we  have  ever  aeen." 
One  atory  that  wa«  told  that  the  Burza 
had  chaaed  a  German  D-boat  Into  a  mine 
field  and  Uaen  had  proceeded  to  depth  charge 
her 

This  fighUng  aplrlt  waa  noticeable  on  the 
journey  home  One  morning,  it  was  noticed 
that  one  ol  the  Burza  s  holds  was  flooded. 
Her  oflJoers  did  not  show  the  slightest  con- 
cern or  change  her  courae.  but  merely  pumped 
her  out  and  went  along  as  usual  She  stayed 
With  the  Campbell  iznta  a  British  corvette 
arrived  to  help  the  latter. 

On  the  day  after  the  ramming  of  the  sub, 
a  British  corvette  arrived,  and  the  Burza 
cbuveU  off.  The  next  afternoon  a  British 
destroyer  arrived,  she  arvd  the  corvette  screen- 
ing all  that  night  The  next  «lay,  a  tui, 
ariived  and  took  the  CampbrU  In  tow  The 
little  tiig  had  churned  its  way  through  800 
milea  of  open  sea  wlihcut  an  eacurt. 

with  the  destroyer  ai;  escort,  the  Campbell 
wa«  U}W«d  to  port  Her  offloers  and  men 
were  all  topside,  all  on  the  alert.  Without 
air  support  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  speed, 
the  destroyer,  which  wu«  short  of  fuel,  was 
rep'aced  as  escort  by  n  corvette  the  third  day 
of  the  towing  Ten  days  after  the  collision 
With  the  iub,  the  Campbell  readied  an  eaat 
ccMist  port. 

COMDB.    JAMKS    *     HTKSHrrri.D     DWTTBD    BTATia 
COAST   CUAKO 

Cnrndr  James  A  Hirshfleld.  United  States 
Coiist  Guard,  waa  born  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
July  30  1902.  but  spent  most  of  his  youth  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  He  entered  the  United 
States  Coa^t  Guard  Arademy  In  1922  and  was 
commissioned  an  ensign  October  17,  1924 
Por  the  next  10  years  Commander  Hlrshneid 
••as  on  active  tea  duty  In  both  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Taten  He  wii#  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant. Junior  grade.  1920.  and  to  a  lieutenant, 
senior  grade.  In  1928  Commander  Hlrshflfld 
•erved  In  Alaakan  waters  in  1931  He  was 
promoted  to  lleuteiiant  commander  in  March 

1933  and  served  as  an  instructor  in  Spanish 
at  the  academy  In  New  London  during  the 
years  1834 -«7.  He  married  Miaa  Marjorte 
Prentla    of    New    London.    Conn,    in     1986. 

Commander  Hirshfleld.  in  adciilicn  to  his  in- 
terest in  Spanish.  Is  an  authority  on  law. 
having  taken  special  training  in  the  general 
subject  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Texas  University.  In  1937  he  entered  the 
George  Washington  University  law  school  in 
Washington  D.  C  .  and  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  June  1929. 
During  the  period  of  his  studies  he  served  as 
a  duty  ofllcer  at  Coast  Ouard  Headquarters. 
Promoted  to  rommsnrier  Ausrtist  1942  Com- 
mander Hirshfield  has  been  on  sea  duty 
throurihcjut   the  war 

Commander  Hirshfleld  has  two  children. 
Katherine.  7  years  old.  and  James  A,  Jr.  4. 
T^iey  and  Mrs  Hirshfleld  are  making  thtir 
home  at   33    Wesley   Street,  Newton.  Mass. 

VI     COMDK.    rRANCTSZEK    PITULKO 

Lt  Comdr.  FrancLszek  Pilulko,  skipper  of 
the  Polish  destroyer  Burza,  has  been  In  the 
Polish  Naval  Service  most  of  his  life  He 
wae  gntdtiated  from  the  Polish  Naval  Academy 
at  Torun.  Poland,  In  1923,  and  subsequently 
served  in  varioUB  capacitiea  ou  torpedo  boats 
and  deetroyers      His  specialty  is  gunnery 

He  escaped  from  Poland  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  aboard  a  naval  vessel  and  took  part  In 
action  at  Dunkerque  and  Calais  and  Ln  Nor- 
way. He  wao  executive  officer  on  the  de- 
stroyer Biorun  when  that  ship  engaged  the 
German  pocket  battleship  Bismarck,  which 
was  sunk  aTter  a  spectacular  North  Atlantic 
battle 

Lieutenant  Commander  Pltulko  waa  born 
In  central  Poland  34  years  ago. 


Teadi  AnKTersary  af  tke  Retva  of  Beer 
as  a  Le^al  BcTeraft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  CULLEN 

or    Krw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Wednesday.  April  7. 1943 

Mr.  CULLEN."  Mr.  Speaker,  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  April  7  Is  Just  an- 
other flay  of  work  in  the  great  job  of  win- 
ning the  war.  But  this  date  has  a  sig- 
nificance in  American  historj'  which 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without 
notice. 

Ten  years  ago  tomorrow,  by  vote  of 
Congress,  hght  beer  was  brought  back  to 
the  people  of  thig  Nation  as  the  fir.st 
great  move  of  the  citizens  to  .sweep  the 
bootlegger,  Uie  racketeer,  and  tlie  gun- 
man out  of  our  national  life. 

The  end  of  the  unforgettable  13  years 
of  murder  and  hijacking,  corruption  cf 
government,  speakeasies,  and  general 
disrespect  for  law  and  order  came  sw  if tly 
after  the  return  of  legal  beer. 

As  one  thinks  back  to  April  7, 1933.  one 
remembers  the  crowded  bread  lines  and 
park  benches  of  the  terrible  economic  de- 
pressicm.  With  the  legalization  of  hght 
beer  came  the  breath  of  new  life  for 
more  than  a  score  of  stagnating  indus- 
tries, the  creation  of  new  cereal  markets 
for  farmers  and  the  opening  of  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs. 

The  legalizing  of  beer,  with  a  Federal 
tax  of  $5  a  barrel  and  varying  State 
taxe«,  brought  new  revenues  to  govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  these  revenues  were 
sorely  needed.  In  10  years  this  tax. 
which  ha.s  been  increased  a.s  an  emei- 
gency  measure  from  time  to  time  has 
brought  to  the  Federal  Government 
alone  a  total  of  $2,728,188,578.  These 
figures  are  the  official  Treasury  figures 
up  to  March  1  1943.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  added  as  well  to  the  treasuries 
of  States,  counties,  and  municipalities. 

It  Is  to  be  deplored  tliat  at  this  time 
weil-meaning  persons  have  forgotten  the 
les.sons  of  the  prohibition  era,  and  op- 
portunists who  know  but  ignore  those 
lessons  shoulc*  try  again  to  tamper  with 
the  present  enforceable  statutes  which 
have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
majority  ol  people. 

To  raise  tht  dead  issue  of  prohibition 
today  when  miUions  of  our  men  in  the 
armed  forces  abroad  and  at  home  have 
little  opportunity  to  make  their  desires 
felt  In  civil  life,  is  tj  create  disunity  at 
a  time  when  unity  of  purpose  and  effort 
is  needed. 

To  spread  the  fiction  that  these  men 
who  are  protecting  the  Nation  should  be 
protected  from  themselves  by  any  sort 
of  prohibition  is  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  educational  systems  which  con- 
stantly emphasize  to  youth  the  blessings 
of  moderation  and  the  true  meaning  of 
temperance  and  tolerance. 

We  can  look  at  the  record  of  legal  beer 
during  the  last  10  years  and  we  will  find 


it  a  good  record  We  can  givo  a  word  of 
commendation  to  the  socially  reputable 
and  responsible  brewinp  industry  for  its 
cooperation  at  all  times  with  local.  State, 
and  Federal  government. 

We  can  take  satisfaction  from  a  rfMicnt 
report  of  the  Office  of  Wai  Information 
which  recounted  a  Net  ion -wide  .survey 
and  found  that  sale  of  3  2  bt^T  at  Army 
camps  is  conducive  to  hich  morale  and 
the  maintenance  of  sobriety  in  the  best 
behaved  Army  In  history. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  small  part  in 
the  action  which  brought  about  a  rtturn 
to  law  and  order  and  the  restoration  of  a 
small  privilege  to  millitns  of  my  coun- 
trymen who  had  been  depriv»»d  of  a  mod- 
erate beverage  by  lmmodf>rate  let.i.sla- 
tlon. 

Congressional  action  in  re.storlnR  brer 

to  its  legal  status  came  about  throu*;li 
adoption  of  H.  R.  3341  of  w  hich  I  was  ithe 
sponsor  in  the  House.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  the  late  Pat 
Harrison,  of  Mississippi  then  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

One  of  my  treasured  possesslon.s  Is  a 
copy  of  that  bill  sign<d  by  Piesident 
Roosevelt,  John  N.  Garnr;  a.s  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  late  Hmry  Ralney  a.s 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Pi  ;iin»xl  witli  it  i.s 
one  of  the  four  pens  u^-d  to  give  that 
bill  effect  as  a  law  of  thf»  United  States,  a 
law  which  lor  10  years  has  proved  lis 
worth. 


Eifbty-fire  Alpkabetical  Agencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.N T  ".■n\i;3 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1943 

Mr. MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  Memb<i  oi  Congress  to 
receive  inquiries  from  constituents  ask- 
ing advice  as  to  the  full  name  of  some 
alphabetical  agency  operating  in  behalf 
of  the  Government.  The  April  issue  of 
the  American  Press  furni.shes  the  an.swer 
so  far  as  85  branches  referred  to  by  their 
initials  are  concerned.  Pursuant  to  the 
permission  granted  to  me,  I  include  the 
article  from  the  American  Press,  which 
is  as  follows: 

XICHTT-PTVZ     aaAMCRES     OF     GOVERNMENT     R£- 
FXKRED    TO    BY    THtlR    I.VITIALS 

Tliere  are  now  85  departments  and  agencies 
In  ttif  Government  wtiicti  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  by  their  Initials.  Por  the  Inlorma- 
tion  of  editors  who  may  be  furced  to  ust  the.>;e 
Initials  In  their  headline.',  ue  print  below 
a  complete  alpbabetical  list  of  the  abbre> 
viatlons: 

A.  A.  A. — Agriculttual  Adjustment  Agency. 

A.  C.  A.  A — Agrlcullural  Conservatlou  and 
Adjustment  Administration. 

A.  M.  A. — Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration. 

A.  R.  A. — ^Agricultural  Research  Adminis- 
tration. 

B.  A.  E. — Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonuct. 
B.  E.  W. — Board  of  Economic  Warlare. 


I 

4 

I 


doesn't  leave  enovitjh  began   when    the  cutter   was  separated   from 

The  other  jitunMcn  in  which  th"  Govern-        the  main  convciy   to  carry    out   a  special   as- 

mcnt  might  Icse  is  th;s:   II  a  Uixpayer  tud-    i    signmcnt.     She  had  gone  sonic  '25  miles  dis- 


and  had  virtually  no  food  left  and  little 
fuel.  Nevertheless,  she  stood  by  and  look 
aboard    the    men   from    the   Campbell. 


Lt«utcnaiit  Commander  Pltul^  wu  born 
In  central  Poland  34  jrean  aco. 


We  can  look  at  the  record  of  legal  beer 
durinc  the  last  10  years  and  we  will  find 


iraiion. 

B.  A.  E. — Bureau  of  Agriculi^ra.  L     ,.    ;nics. 
B.  E.  W. — Board  of  Econonr.ic  Wferlure. 
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A1685 


3    F    D    C  —Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 

me.«-tic  Cominercf 

B.  L    S  — Bureau   of   Labor  Statistics. 
B    P    I  —Bureau  cf  Public  Inquiries. 

B.  W    C — Boarc    of  War  Communications. 

C.  A   A — Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 
C.  A    B— Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

C.  C.  C — Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  also 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

C.  C.  S.— Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

C  I.  A.  A  — Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affair? 

D  H  W  S— Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services. 

D.  P    C — Defense  Plant  Corporation. 
DSC  —Defen.se  Supplies  Corporation. 

E  S  B —Economic  Stabilization  Board  or 
Byrnp.s  bf)ard. 

F    B    I  —Federal   Bvirea'i   of   Investigation. 

P    C    A  —Farm  Credit  Administration. 

P,  C  C— Federal  Communications  Com- 
miseiun. 

F  C  I.  C  — Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration 

FDA  —Food   and   Druj?   Admlni.^traf Ion. 

F  D.  I.  C— Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor* 
poratlon. 

P    H    A--Pedernl   HontinR  Administration 

K  M  I,  B  A  -  hederal  Home  Loiiii  Bai.k 
A'lniiiiiAtratlon 

F    P    C  —Federal  Power  CommlMlon 

F  P  HA-  F-  fi.-r.ti  Public  HcnwinK  Au- 
thority 

F.  8.  A  Farm  Hccurl'y  AdmlnUtratlon; 
also  Federal  Security  AK'ncy 

FTC  —Federal  Trade  CommUHlon, 

F    W.   A  —Federal    Works   AKen.y 

Ci    A    O — CJeneral  Accounting  Office 

C)    P    O  — aovernment    Printing  Office. 

H  O  L  C  -Home  Ownt-rs'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion 

I    A    D    B  -  Inter-Ainerican  Defense  Board. 

I.  C  C — Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

M.  R.  C— Metals  Reserve  Company 

N  A  C  A  —National  Advisory  Committee 
for   Aeronautics. 

N    H.  A  —National  Housing  Agency. 

"      »•  -'        -     Liibor    Relations 


R 


-National 


P    B  —National  Resources  Planning 

L.  B  —National  War  Labor  Board. 
A — National  Yotith  Administration. 
P.  C-OtRce  of  Alien   Property  Cus- 


N      L 
Board 

N     R 
Board 
N     W 
N.   Y. 
O     A 
todlan 

O.    A     W.    R  —Office    of    Agricultural    War 
Relations 

O.  C.  D  — Officf  of  Civilian  Defense. 
O   D.  T — Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 
O.    E.    M  — Office    lor    Emergency    Manage- 
ment. 

O.  L    L    A  — Office  of  Lend-Lease  Adminis- 
tration. 

O.  C— Office  of  Censorship. 
O    P.  A  -Office  of    'rice  Administration. 
O  P  C.  W. — Office  of  Petroleum  Coordinator 
fcr  War 

O.  S   F  C  \V  — Ofllce  of  Solid  Fuels  Coordi- 
nator for  War 

O  S  R.  D— Office  of  Sclenllflc  Research  and 
Dtnelcpment 

O   S.  S — OfCce  of  Strategl:  Services. 

O   W.  I.— Office  of  War  Information. 

P    B.  A  —Public  Buildings  Administration. 

P   R    A  -Public  Road.s  Acimlnistratlon. 

P.  W.  A,-  Public  Works  Admmlstratlon. 

P    W    C— Pacific  War  Council. 

P  W  R   C  B  — Presidents  War  Relief  Con- 
trol Board. 

R    E.  A  —Rural  Electrification  Admlnlstra- 
tl.m 

R    F 
tl>>n 

R    R 

R    R. 

S    C 


C — Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 


B— Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
C — Rubber   Reserve  Company 
S. — Sou  Conservation  Service. 
S.  E.  C— S?cur!ties  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

S    S    B  — S<iCia!  Security  B<Mird 

S    S    S — Selectne  Service  System 

T.  V    A. — Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


use  G— United  States  Coast  Guard. 
U    S    D    A. — United  States  Department   of 
Agriculture 

U.  S.  E.  C.  C  —United  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission. 

U.  S.  E  S  —United  States  Employment 
Service. 

U.  S.   M    C— United  States  Marine  Corps; 
also  U    S.  Maritime  Commisslcn. 
'     WAAC— Women  8  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 

WAVES— Women's  Auxiliary  Volunteer 
Einergency  Service  (Women's  Reserve — U  S. 
Nrvrl  Reserve* . 

W    D    C — War  Damage  Corporation. 

W    M    C  —War  Manpower  Commission. 

W    V    A —Work  Projects  Admlni.stratlon. 

W  P  B —W..r  Production  B<ard 

W    n    A —War  HelocatUn  Authority 

W   S   A. — War  Shipping  Administration. 


Some  Straight  Thinking  From  the  "Grati 
Roots" 


EXTENSION  OF  IlEMARKS 


or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

or      NrilgAhKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'KE.sENTATIVES 

Wrdiie.sdau.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  BUFFE'IT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unamrnou.s  con.senl,  I  in.srit  in  the  Ap- 
peiuiix  of  I  he  Record  a  column  from  the 
Nebra.ska  City  New.s-Pre.s.s  written  by  a 

I   formei  member  of  thi.s  body.  Mr.  J.  Hyde 

!    Sweet: 

THE    KICK    KOLUMN 

Laat  night's  aerial  Tub  Thumper  said  he 
was  quite  eure  the  American  people  uill  go 
down  to  the  very  depih.s  of  deprivation  m 
order  to  feed  the  Army  and  Navy,  provide  ade- 
quately for  lend-lease  and— here's  the  dis- 
quieting thought — care  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Ins-ofar  a.*  our  troops  are  concerned,  wi-'ll 
surely  go  hungry  In  order  to  prevent  their 
I  malnutrition  Well  go  the  limit  on  lease- 
lend,  too — as  we  already  are  doing.  But  when 
It  comes  to  wet-nursintc  the  rest  of  the 
world— an  estimated  1,500.000,000  supplied 
by  a  mere  8  percent  of  that  total- this  re- 
porter want.s  the  statement  made  more  defi- 
nite and  certain 

Speaking  only  f f  r  hioLxelf  bur  su'pectlng 
he  may  win  a  few  second.'s  to  the  motion.  The 
Kick  declares  once  more  that  this  country 
has  no  responsibility,  humanitarian  or  other- 
wise, for  supplying  radio  sets  to  Kamchat- 
kans,  doughnut.'*  to  Patagnnian.s,  and  nursing 
bottles  tilled  with  cows'  milk  to  any  others 
who  live  out.side  our   boundaries 

A  lot  has  been  .said  atniut  the  unselfishness 
of  our  people,  and  such  pral.se  Is  well  earned 
Always  we  have  been  Ladv  Boiuitiful.  not 
Uncle  Shyloik  as  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
British  editor  once  denominated  u?  We  gave 
millions  even  to  the  Nip.s  when  Tokyo  wa.s 
shaken  all  to  hell  mores  the  pity  We  al- 
ways have  been  the  Fall  Ouy  when  It  came 
to  financing  the  other  fellow's  enterprises, 
questionable  and  otherwise  We  still  are  in 
the  hole  to  the  extent  of  II  billions  lent  on 
Mr.  McAdoo's  lOU's,  and  only  one  nation — 
the  smalltst  debtor  of  them  all— paid  a  dollar 
on  the  principal 

At  this  writing  the  No  2  man  of  the  ad- 
mlnistraiion  is  sojourning  m  South  America. 
He  makes  quite  a  hit,  they  say,  by  speaking 
Spanish  to  the  Latins  That's  a  ncble  ges- 
ture, but  what  I  would  like  to  know— and 
mebbe  you  have  a  similiar  yen —is  what  sort 
of  commitments  he  Is  making  to  thi.se  folks 
on  behalf  of  this  Government.' 


Knowing  Mr  W.aii.ace's  propensity  for 
.'pending  other  people's  money,  ii  is  enough 
to  give  a  body  chills  to  meU.tate  over  the 
promises  he  may  be  making  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm  and  without  any  letters-pat- 
ent of  authority  from  the  people's  representa- 
tives  in   Washington. 

I'm  in  favor  of  going  down  to  the  depths 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  fighting  <jur 
battles  In  30  some  scattered  sptjts  on  this 
no  longer  far-flung  globe,  but.  to  use  scrip- 
tural lancuage.  Im  damned  if  I  favor  send- 
ing mouth-harps  to  moujiks,  peanuts  to 
Parsees.  or  crapshocters'  d;ce  to  Dahomey, 
unless  they  re  sent  cash  on  delivery  with  re- 
turn postage  guaranteed 

If  that  3  an  unpatriotic  thoUKht,  chum, 
make  the  mo^t  of  it  and  remember  what 
happened    the   !a.»t    time 

It  Is  of  little  value  to  cr\  over  spilled 
milk,  hut  you  have  a  rigli'  to  remember 
your  tears  of  the  former  cK-casion,  unlCMi 
y  u  re  a  complete  ninny  AIik)  yo\j  shr)Uld 
recall  that  in  this  country  at  this  moment, 
locally  and  nationally,  are  thousands  upon 
thou»anc:ii  of  persons,  well-lntentionrd  and 
otherwlne,  ^*h<  have  a  perlecr  mania  for 
blowing  in  >i  ur  money  lor  their  own  ag- 
granUl^emeut 

Every  time  you  Institute  n  reform  It  co»t« 
you  your  mauey.  and  dnn  t  forffet  And 
when  you  try  to  collect  yr  u  get  either  the 
uy  ^laie  or  u  rhaige  that  you  are  a  »<  ln^h 
wight  who  oUKht  to  bt  liqu. dated 

When  It  coincs  to  tharity,  thin  reporter 
Im  willing  to  go  the  limit  to  tliose  folk*  who 
really  need  help  but,  after  getting  it,  are 
Willing  to  Dhow  a  liny  bit  of  appreciative 
cooperation  and  coordination  and,  if  able  to 
do  so.  pay  it  back 

When  It  comes  to  pluving  the  role  of 
Lady  Bountiful  -and  iisking  again  the  ap- 
pellation of  Uncle  Shyl(,ck  — yi  ur  Uncle  Pete 
wants  to  be  shown.  Certainly,  he  Is  eter- 
nally ferninst  giving  away  everything  In  the 
pantry  merely  to  augment  the  delusions  of 
grandeur  which  already  have  darned  near 
"ruint "  us 

We  have  a  war  to  f\i:ht.  let'.s  fight  It  and 
win  it  and  forget  about  the  poor  l>enighted 
Hindu  at  least  for  the  time  being.      ( J   H   S  ) 


Baltic  Independence 


EXTENSIOxNJ  OF  REJ'ARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I 
I  include  the  followinR  review  from  the 
Wa.shin^ton  Evening  Star  of  a  new  book 
by  Dr,  Alfred  Bilmani.^.  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  Latvia. 
Bmtic    I.ndfpende.vce   DFrrNDFD   by    Envoy  — 

Dr.     Bil.ma.ms      Discusses     History     and 

CfLTt  RE   OF   States   Which   RiynA   WouiJ) 

Absorb 

thrff    st\.1.s    bftwff.s-    the    anvil    and    the 

HA.M.MtR,  LATMA  A.ND  HER  BALTIC  NEIGHBORS 

I  (By  Dr.  Alfred  Bilmanisl 

I  Prom  now  until  the  w.ir  -  end  the  United 
States  win  hear  mm  h  about  the  Baltic 
states— Latvia.  Estonia.  Lithuania.  CX:cu- 
pied  by  CJerman  troops,  the  Baltic  countries' 
post-war    ptatu-s    is    a    question    at    Issue    b«- 

'    tween   two  of  the  strongest    United   Nations. 

I    Soviet  RusMa  claim.s  they  aie  a  part  of   the 


Unlm  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  The 
United  States  recognizes  their  theoretic 
Independence. 

Dr.  Bllmants.  the  author  of  this  work  o:i 
the  Baltic  states.  Is  Latvian  Minister  to  the 
United  States  He  has  no  government  to 
Epeak  for.  He  repreacnta  a  concept — Latvian 
Independence.  His  book,  privately  published, 
argues  the  validity  of  Latvian  claims  to  con- 
tinue In  the  liberty  which  became  hers  during 
the  break-up  of  the  old  Russia  of  the  czars 
during  the  late  years  of  the  World  War 

The  Baltic  people  are  racially  unrelated  to 
the  RuEElans  and  Ideologically  unsympathetic 
to  80\letlsm.  Dr  Bllmanis  reports.  "They  do 
cot  speak  the  Russian  or  German  language, 
nor  are  they  Slavic  or  Teutonic  by  race.  The 
Estonians  and  Finns  speak  their  own  Flnno- 
Ugrlc  languages,  which  are  akin  to  Hun- 
garian, and  the  Latvians  and  Lithuanians 
speak  languages  clawlfied  as  brlonglng  to  the 
Baltic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family 
Of  laneuages,  derived  directly  from  Sanskrit  " 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  la  not  a  racially 
or  linguutlcally  bomogenous  state.  It  U  a 
vast  association  of  dlflerent  peoples,  from  the 
advanced  Ukrainian  farmers  to  the  primitive 
Vzbtk  nomads  Dr.  Bllmsnis  writes  thst 
there  ar  more  Important  bnrrlers  to  suocea^- 
ful  membership  for  the  Baltic  states  in  the 
Soviet  Union: 

"Ttie  Baits  arul  the  Russlsns  differ  from 
each  other  practieelty  in  every  way  They 
have  different  laws  and  different  Judicial 
systems.  In  their  political  snd  economic 
structitfs  the  ftjrmer  are  democracies  with 
private  property,  the  latter  a  dlctatomhip 
with  collective  property,  in  their  Intellectual 
aspecu  they  are  also  entirely  separate  en- 
titles—the Baits  are  tndlvidualifets,  the  Rus- 
sians Communists  The  Baits  are  idealistic, 
religious,  and  believe  In  an  eternal  life  after 
death  The  Soviet  Russians  are  materialisilr, 
atheistic,  and  consider  religion  an  opiate  for 
the  peop'e  " 

Russian  culture  Is  young,  while  the  Balt'c 
peoples  "since  the  twelfth  century,  thantts 
to  the  intense  Influence  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  have  developed  along  the 
lines  of  western  European  civilization  "  And 
"Baltic  culture,  owing  to  Its  affinity  with 
Scandinavian  culture,  has  always  l>een  deter- 
mined by  a  composite  of  Scandinavian  west- 
ern European  influence.  Those  acquainted 
with  Baltic  literature,  architecture,  art.  and 
mii«:lc  are  aware  that  they  are  not  in  the  least 
Influenced  by  Russians,  but  rather  by  Swedes, 
ItaMans,  PYench,  and  Engll.sh  " 

The  Baltic  people?  have  been  Independent 
only  since  1918,  but  they  have  nurtured  na- 
tlnnallstlc  sentiments  for  mnnv  centuries. 
The  Vikings  overran  their  territories.  The 
Swed'fih  descendants  of  the  Vikings  con- 
trolled them  Russia  possessed  them,  and 
the  France  of  Napoleon  dominated  them. 
The  Romans  of  the  days  of  Tacitus  knew 
about  them,  for  Tacitu«  reports  on  the  A'.stil 
tribes  which  lived  along  the  Baltic  shores  and 
collected  the  amber  that  brought  rich  re- 
wards to  traders  from  Rome,  Greece,  and 
Bgypt 

The  three  Baltic  republics  were  born  of 
the  political  volcanoes  of  1918,  1917.  and 
1918-— the  Ru.^lan  revolution,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  lietween  Russia  and  Germany, 
and  the  elevation  of  Bolshevl  m  and  its 
spokesmen  to  supreme  authority  in  the  new 
Russia  In  those  3  years,  three  regimes  rose 
In  Rtissla,  republics  created  on  the  fringes  of 
Russia,  rose  an  fell  But  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries which  won  ireedom  In  that  time  of 
chaos  kept  It  when  most  of  the  states  that 
split  off  from  Ru.ssia  were  too  weak  to  resist 
Incorporation  In  the  Soviet  state. 

Dr.  Bilmanla  makes  the  point  that  the 
Baltic  republics  have  a  revolutionary  orl^n. 
They  were  not  conceived  by  the  treaty- 
makers  at  Versailles  An  attempted  Com- 
munist coup  In  Estonia  In  1924  was  quickly 
overwhelmed.  For  the  Union  of  Soviet  8o- 
clalUt  Republics,  the  Baltic  republica  disap- 


peared only  In  1940,  when  fears  and  appre- 
hensions about  security  had  prodded  Moscow 
Into  seizing  a  numt>er  of  lands  along  her 
western  frontier.  From  the  American  point 
of  view,  the  three  countries  never  have  em- 
braced cither  Russia  or  the  Soviet  system 
wlliwigly. 

The  problem  of  the  Baltics  synthesires  the 
problem  of  the  small  state  and  the  limited 
principle  of  self-determination  set  forth  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  It  is  commonly  said 
In  Washington  today  that  one  result  of  the 
conversations  of  Anthony  Eden  here  has  been 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  reconciling  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  and  American  views  about  the 
Baltic  statea.  The  one  thing  certain  about 
the  future  of  those  three  countries,  whoee 
population  totals  about  6,000,000.  Is  that  they 
will  dL-appear  Into  Russia  unler<s  the  United 
States  decides  to  play  a  role  In  world  political 
affairs  in  order  to  Insure  the  security  of 
peace  In  the  world. 


VetertBi'    Administration    Reprcienti    • 
Vast  Enterpm* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   rXNMSTLVAMU 
IN  TH«  HOU8B  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  prone  to  forget  that  the  United 
Slates  Veteran.s'  Administration  fur- 
nishe.s  a  number  of  seirices  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents  which  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
Government  agencies. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  April 
8  issue  of  the  National  Tribune  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  contains  useful  information  on  the 
many  fine  services  being  rendered: 

a    VAST     ENTERPRISr 

For  the  past  2  years  the  National  Tribune 
has  published  weekly  Illustrated  feature 
stories  of  the  more  than  a  hundred  facilities 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.     We  have 

presented  to  our  readers,  tlie  managers  of 
the  hospitals,  homes,  aua  regional  offices. 
Those  articles  were  enthusiafitically  received. 
Beginning  with  our  March  4  is^ue  we  started 
a  new  series  covering  the  activities  of  the 
central  office  and  Its  key  personnel,  and  on 
page  2  of  this  paper  will  be  found  the  sixth 
of  a  series  that  will  run  27  in  number  In 
the  preparation  of  these  features,  we  have 
enjoyed  the  close  cooperation  of  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs,  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Hines.  and  his  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Capt.  Edward  McE.  Lewis,  and,  although  we 
Initiated  them,  the  burden  of  preparation 
was  assumed   by   the    Administration. 

We  had  a  de&nlte  purpose  In  making  this 
most  valuable  Information  available  to  our 
veteran  readers.  The  vast  majority  of  vet- 
erans of  aU  wars  and  of  the  regular  services 
and  their  dependents  have  onlj  the  most 
meager  knowledge  of  the  righte  available  to 
thera.  The  general  public  knows  even  leiis 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  machinery  that 
grinds  out  administration  of  veterans'  laws, 
or  about  how  they  ca;ne  Into  being.  There- 
fore, as  a  public  service  to  veterans  and  the 
public  alike,  we  sought  a  resfx^nse  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  so  that  we  could 
sell  a  bill  of  goods  through  generotisly  Il- 
lustrated articles  to  the  end  that  there  might 
be  less  careless  criticism  of  a  permenent 
agency  which  is  by    far   the   largest    In  our 


country  today,  one  that  has  already  be-n  a 
going  concern  for  many  years  and  one  that 
will  Increase  in  size  and  uselulueaa  as  time 
goes  on. 

When  It  Is  reallaed  that  this  establishment 
Is  the  product  of  the  effort  of  veterans,  m 
manned  at  the  top  by  veteians  cognizant  of 
the  problems  and  needs  of  servicemen  and 
their  dependents,  and  that  tho.se  who  admin- 
ister the  vast  maze  of  veterans'  laws  are  but 
the  keepers  of  the  keys,  their  Joljs  mbjcct 
to  good  behavior  and  honest  endeavor,  veter- 
ans as  a  whole  and  the  Nation's  entire  cltl- 
renry  can  well  be  proud  cf  the  mnpniftcent 
memorial  that  has  here  beer  wrouPh,  by 
organized  veterandom  to  their  Oepi-rtert  com- 
rades, their  disabled  buddies  ur  i  vi  the 
loved  ones  of  those  who  have  pa-  .«.l  away 

With  the  comJnR  of  World  W;  r  No  1,  th»« 
country  war.  HI  prepared  to  r'.j)e  with  the 
aflermnth  of  war.  There  were  in  l>eing  a 
Pennlons  Bureau,  a  Natloral  Homes  Admin- 
istration, and  a  Department  of  Puhlie  HenMh. 
all  under  aeparate  mnnsKemrnt  with  hi«- 
tortes  of  exrrtlent  serrlcr  Tlie  new  war 
brought  added  needs  snd  the  C<»nrr«"<K  j>«a»sed 
much  legislation  Wsr-rlsk  in-uronre  be- 
came a  thriving  national  btiMn»-i.»i  Itmur- 
snce  was  extended  to  men  snd  woni< n  in 
uniform  Compensation  l'iw»  sui)rfM(ied 
outmoded  sets  on  the  statute  b^.- k>  Nied 
for  ho«pitall?:atlon  Increased,  and  exl'tlnp  fa- 
cilities could  not  carry  the  domlcilinry  lond 
Then  came  the  Veterans'  Butenu  and  other 
services.  With  the  war's  end  came  vof-atlnral 
training,  n^nnAvd  medical  nervier*  snd 
many  other  provisions  lor  servicemen  and  de- 
pendents 

Organized  veterans  went  tn  the  Congress 
for  more  laws  and  In  1930  had  passed  the 
Consolidation  Act  that  brought  nil  agencua 
relating  to  veterans  under  one  head — the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted. Today,  operating  out  of  Washing- 
ton, there  are  103  suljofflces  in  45  States,  all 
under  the  management  of  responsible,  ex- 
perienced, and  understaiidiig  supervisors. 
Ninety-three  hosplUls  with  63  000  beds  and 
all  modern  equipment  now  ^erve  veterans; 
some  are  being  expanded  and  new  ones  are 
building.  Twelve  homes  render  care  to  domi- 
ciliary patients  and  prevision  Is  made  for 
financial  aid  to  State  homes  During  the 
fiscal  year  1941-42.  there  were  242  000  hospital 
adml.ssions  of  veterans  of  all  wars.  All  told. 
934  000  veterans  were  phys'.rally  examined 
in  that  time  and  33.000  received  dental  care. 
Special  clinics  with  the  best  available  phy- 
sicians render  modern  treatment  for  the  con- 
trol and  cure  of  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  diseases  taking  their  toll  of  veterans 

Space  permits  only  sketchy  analysis,  but 
here  are  more  statistics.  As  of  March  1, 
this  year,  764,184  veterans  of  all  carey;Mrlea 
were  receiving  pension  or  compenpatlcn 
grants,  and  414,658  widow?  and  other  de- 
pendents were  on  the  rolls,  a  total  of  1,178  843, 
and  all  paid  through  the  veterans'  agency. 
Exclusive  of  Insurance  beneflta.  more  than 
$430,000,000  a  year  are  rxp>  iidcd  in  direct 
benefits.  Instirance  claims  through  death 
avards,  total  disability,  mature  d  endowments, 
and  cash  surrenders  amounted  tc  $38,000  000 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  These  contracts 
were  faithfully  met  by  one  of  the  largest 
Insurance  businesses  of  all  t.me.  owned  and 
operated  by  the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  The  Insurance  division  hits 
handled  4.500.000  accounts  of  World  War  No. 
1  veterans  with  a  coverage  of  $40  000.000  000. 
and  of  them,  588.000  are  still  active  with  a 
coverage  of  $2,500,000,000.  Over  8.000  000 
service  men  of  World  War  No  2  have  applied 
for  $55,000,000,000  In  Insurant  The  Adm.n- 
istratlon  also  operates  porticns  cf  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Relief  Act  f.nd  It  is  giving 
premiimi  pajrment  protection  to  40.000  holde:s 
of  1100.000,000  of  Insurance  h^ld  by  private, 
companies.  Other  millions  of  dollars  pur- 
chase subsistence  and  supplier  annually  iot 
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S.  S  B  — Socu»!  Secunty  Btiard 

S    S  S. — Selective  Service  Svstem 

T   V  A  —Tennessee  V'alhv  Authority. 


ture,  but  what  I  would  like  to  know — and 
mebbe  you  have  a  simlhar  yen — is  what  sort 
of  commit  mm  is  he  Is  making  to  tht^c  fulks 
on  behall  ol  th:s  Government? 


jk  I  Ai  vin  11  ic 


'  pied  by  German  troops,  the  Baltic  countries' 

I  post-war    status    is    h    question    at    Issue    b<- 

'  twet-n    two  of   the   strongest    United   Nations. 

I  Soviet  RusMa  claims  they  aie  a  part  ol  ilie 
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the  hospitals,  the  homes,  the  central  and 
regional  cmces  and  go  also  to  new  construc- 
tion; these  accounts  all  go  through  the 
finance  section  A  pay  roll  of  »75. 000.000  rtp- 
resents  a  personnel  of  45  000  men  and  womin, 
•  nd  1  250  000  checks  go  out  monthly  for  In- 
tcradrainistration  activities. 

Just  now.  while  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
America  are  again  protecting  the  country 
from  Us  enemies,  this  review  Is  believed  to 
be  m  order  It  must  \>e  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  them  and  to  the  parents  of  those 
who  serve,  or  will  serve,  to  know  that  through 
the  years  a  structure  of  laws  ani  their  means 
of  operation  are  insuring  the  future  security 
of  those  who  survive,  and  of  their  depend- 
ents. By  congressional  action  benefits  already 
theirs  Include  pen.slons  and  compensation, 
domiciliary  care,  hospitalization,  retired  pay 
for  officers.  Insurance,  care  of  dei)endonts.  vo- 
cational training,  prosthetic  appliances,  med- 
ical treatment,  and  assurance  that  In  the 
end  none  will  He  In  a  pauper's  grave. 

The  responsibility  Involved  In  the  opera- 
tion of  this  vast  enterprise  covering  security 
from  the  donning  of  the  uniform  to  the 
sounding  of  taps  over  a  hero's  grave  Is  of 
great  magnitude.  From  time  to  time  theie 
have  Ijeen  criticisms  of  administration  and 
some  have  been  warranted.  Most  have  been 
local  In  character  and  have  been  quickly 
eliminated;  only  once  or  twice  In  the  long 
history  of  veterans'  care  has  there  been  any 
scandal  attached  to  the  agencies,  and  there 
has  been  none  at  all  for  more  than  20  years. 
As  these  vast  services  are  expanded  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  veterans  of  previous 
wars  and  of  the  12000000  men  and  women 
who  are  expected  to  be  In  this  one.  there  will 
be  further  additions  of  personnel  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  be  the  largest 
institution  of  its  kind  In  all  history.  That 
growth  must  be  In  safe  hands. 

Bureaucracy  and  its  attendant  evils  must 
not  be  allowed  to  creep  In  It  must  continue 
to  employ  veterans  In  all  key  positions.  If 
abuses  come,  the  veterans'  organizations  will 
demand  immediate  and  absolute  correction. 
The  go<id  done  and  doing  must  not  be  undone. 
Tho.se  who  operate  the  Bureau  are  and  will 
continue  to  bo  the  agents  of  the  veterans 
themselves.  Tliey  arc  the  custodians  only 
of  the  rli^hts  of  veterans;  their  hands  must 
be  free  from  taint  or  those  veterans'  leaders 
who  are  responsive  to  the  will  of  their  follow- 
ing?! will  rise  up  In  righteous  wrath  to  strike 
down  and  puri;p  the  ofTenders 

We  do  not  anticipate  such  a  contingency. 
Tlie  entire  country  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  structure  the  veterans  have 
builded  We  look  ahead  confidently  to  an 
enduring  future  of  honest,  understanding, 
and  coinpetrnt  service  to  the  men  and  women 
who  ha\e  given  and  will  alw.iys  Ki\e  un.self- 
i.shly  to  their  country  in  order  that  all  citi- 
zens may  t-njoy  the  rights  they  ha\e  had 
preserved  to  them. 


What  Followi  Thii  W 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 28.  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
32-member  post-war  planning  commis- 
sion. Including  representatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government,  of   the 


legislative  branch  cf  government,  and 
of  the  general  public.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  post-war  planning  both  on  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  must  be  con- 
ducted with  a  clear-cut  realization  of  the 
impact  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  and 
by  a  group  repre.sentinK  all  elements  of 
our  governmental  structure  and  the  pub- 
lic, if  it  is  to  be  successful  in  developing 
patterns  for  tlie  post-war  world  which 
will  be  accepted  without  parti.san  ar^;u- 
ment,  sectional  disputes.  Jurisdictional 
obstacles,  or  popular  suspicion.  Such  a 
commission  as  I  have  proposed  will  lift 
post-war  planning  out  of  the  realm  of 
political  bickeriny  and  partisan  jockey- 
ing^ for  position. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House. 
I  herewith  append  the  radio  script  of  an 
address  I  delivered  last  night  on  a  pro- 
gram emanating  from  radio  station  WHN 
of  New  York  City: 

Annuuncer.  Ci>NGRtssioNAL  RECORD  on  the 
air.  From  Washington,  D.  C,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  bring  you  the  twentieth  weekly 
program  In  a  public-service  ser.es.  featuring 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  United  States 
Congress  We  are  privileged  to  have  ns  our 
.speaker  tonight,  the  Honorable  Karl  E. 
MuNDT.  of  South  Dakota,  a  member  of  the 
Important  House  Fuieign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  author  of  a  far-reaching  resolution  In- 
troduced on  the  opening  d;iy  nf  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  post-war  planning  curr.mlssion  And 
now  we  present  Congressman  MfVDT,  who  will 
discuss  with  you  the  qtiestlun  'What  follows 
this  war?"     Congressman  Mcndt: 

Mr  MrNDT.  As  old  as  war  Itself  is  the 
ancient  military  maxim.  "In  time  of  peace, 
prepare  f'>r  war"  Unfortunately,  almost 
equally  old  is  the  failure  of  the  human  race 
to  follow  a  course  of  action  which  might  In 
time  make  wars  Impos-slble — this  otherwise 
but  neglected  course  of  action  might  be  sum- 
marized In  the  words.  "In  time  of  war,  prepare 
for  peace  "  On  the  opening  day  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  I  Introduced  House  Joint  Res<i- 
lution  28.  with  the  hope  that  the  po.st-war 
planning  commission,  for  which  It  provides, 
might  help  develop  a  p.-ogram  for  the  post- 
war world,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
would  as.«ure  the  fact  that  out  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  heartaches  of  this  conflict  there 
might  come  a  world  free  from  war  and  vastly 
richer  In  the  qualities  of  human  relationships 
which  make  for  civilized  and  Christian  living. 
If  we  are  thi.*'  time  to  win  the  peace,  the  time 
to  begin  planning  for  that  sacred  victory  is 
now.  It  seems  to  me  that  tonight— the 
twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  our  entrance  Into 
World  War  No.  1  —  l.s  an  especially  appropriate 
time  to  consider  this  matter 

It  is  my  proposal  that  Congress  provid?  for 
the  establishment  of  a  32-member  post-war 
planning  commission,  to  be  representative  of 
various  points  cf  view,  to  be  strictly  non- 
partisan m  Its  approaches  to  the  post-war 
problems,  and  tr  bring  together  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  CJovcrnment  witli 
a  like  number  of  representatives  from  the 
general  populace.  This  commission  would 
give  serious,  dispassionate,  practical,  and  Im- 
partial consideration  to  the  development  of 
post-war  plans  which  will  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  blessings  of  the  American  way  of 
life  here  at  home  while  projecting  to  as 
many  people  as  possible  throushout  the  world 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  ar.d  develop  systems 
of  self-government  In  a  family  of  nations, 
from  which  war  will  be  banned  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  settling  International  disputes  or 
Internal  dl.sagreements  The  foregoing  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  objectives  for  which  right- 
minded  people  in  every  land  are  hoping  and 
praying  In  these  troubled  days  That  being 
true.  It  Is  doubly  tragic  that  in  this  country. 
after  more  than  a  year  of  active  participation 


in  the  war,  we  have  failed  to  create  nny  rep- 
resentative, official  group  charged  with  devot- 
ing lus  attention  to  the  sifting  and  sorting 
of  propt  sals  and  the  development  of  Ideas 
aimed  at  implementing  these  objective*  Into 
tangible  fx)st-war  realities  In  short,  we  are 
falling  to  prepare  for  peace,  and  if  the  war 
were  to  end  tomorrow  we  would  be  much 
more  seriously  tmprepared  for  the  peace  table 
than  v.e  were  for  the  fields  of  battle  after 
Pearl   Harbor. 

Every  well-read  American  realizes  today 
that  a  large  variety  of  post-war  proposals  aie 
being  developed  and  discussed  by  individuals 
and  by  groups  without  official  status.  Some 
are  the  dreams  of  private  citizens,  some  the 
creation  of  Individual  members  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  the  Congress,  some  the 
proposals  of  groups  and  organizations  Each 
plan  has  Us  proponents  and  Its  opponents 
but  none  has  the  support  cf  any  considerable 
group  of  the  public  officials  who  in  the  final 
analysis  will  approve  or  disapprove  what  Is  to 
follow  this  war. 

Mechanical  Inventions  for  the  war  are  test- 
ed by  practical,  nonprejudlced,  realistic  men 
and  women  whose  sole  criteria  for  determin- 
ing the  value  of  a  new  proposal  are  ^ucli 
questions  as  "Will  It  do  the  Job?"  and,  "Is  It 
practical?"  No  questions  are  ever  raised 
about  politics,  position,  or  popularity  of  the 
person  who  fathered  the  Invention  A  similar 
"testing  laboratory"  or  "proving  ground"  Is 
needed  to  examine  and  test  and  study  and 
analyze  the  various  propo-sals  now  being  dis- 
cU5sed  on  the  air  and  In  the  press  for  re- 
building the  world  and  for  defining  Ameri- 
ca's position  and  policies  after  the  war  A 
commission  such  as  I  prr  pose  could  do  this 
Job  and  unless  it  Is  done  by  some  official 
group  we  shall  once  again  find  partiJ-anship 
and  prejudice  seated  at  the  peace  table  and 
encamped  In  the  councils  of  the  mighty  as 
we  con.slder  our  post-war  attitudes  on  both 
foreign  and  domestic  policy. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  many  post- 
war proposals  now  being  discu-^sed  indicates 
the  need  of  a  single  post-war  planning  com- 
mission to  analyze  and  harm<inizc  post-war 
proposals  both  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
d')mestic  affairs  and  our  foreign  attitudes. 
Neither  can  operate  In  a  vacuum.  Domestic 
policy  must  be  shaped  a.s  a  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  wise  foreign  policy  Foreign 
policy  must  be  geared  Into  the  mesh  of  our 
domestic  economic  and  political  affairs.  To 
attempt  to  forecast  either  an  efficacious  do- 
mestic or  ft.)reign  post-war  prt)gram  for  Amer- 
ica without  analyzing  the  impact  (jf  the  one 
upon  the  other.  Is  to  doom  the  program  to 
failure  at  the  start  since  when  the  two  are 
competitive  rather  than  complementary  the 
one  will  eventually  bring  disaster  to  the 
other  Some  there  are  who  say.  "What  l.s 
good  ft  r  America  Is  good  for  the  world" 
Others  say.  'Whatever  Is  good  for  the  world 
Is  good  for  America  "  Both  or  neither  of 
these  groups  may  be  correct.  So  much  de- 
pends upon  what  Is  Incorpcjrated  under  the 
heading  of  good  that  w-i.-ie  prudence  sug- 
gests the  best  manner  In  which  to  develop 
patterns  which  will  be  really  good  for  both 
America  and  the  world  is  to  study  them  to- 
gether and  ti)  fashion  them  simultanecusly  In 
an  atmosphere  of  serious,  nonpolltlcal.  non- 
sensational,  realistic  solemnity  and  to  do 
this  now  so  that  our  long  national  record  of 
winning  wars  and  losing  pi>ace  treaties  will 
this  time  be  brightened  by  a  victory  of  equal 
magnitude  both  In  the  theaters  of  war  and 
In  the  temples  of  p«'ace 

Before  Pearl  Harbor.  America  had  two  for- 
eign policies  whose  disciples  for  want  cf  better 
terms,  were  defined  as  "interventionists  "  ai'.d 
"Isolationists  "  Today.  America  has  no  clear- 
cut  foreign  p<Jlicy,  becau.se  in  the  extreme  of 
What  the  terms  imply  we  have  no  "interven- 
tionists "  and  no  "  isi  iationists  '"  That  Is  to 
say.  thtre  are  virtually  no  ■Isolationists"  In 
our  midst  If  by  that  term  Is  Implied  a  desire 
for  holding  back  in  the  war,  to  settle  for  less 


munlst  coup  in  BEtonla  in  1934  was  quickly 
overwhelmed.  For  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  the  Baltic  republics  disap- 


lustrated  articles  to  the  end  that  there  might 
be  leas  careless  criticism  of  a  penns>nent 
agency  wblcb  Is  by   far  the  largest    In  our 


of  $100,000,000  at  insurance  h^ld  by  private, 
companies.     Other  mllUons  of  doUars  pur- 
chase subsistence  and  supplies  annually  for 
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than  victory,  or  to  deprive  cur  fighting  forces 
throughout  the  world  with  everything  they 
need  to  finish  the  Job  By  the  same  token, 
there  are  no  ""Interventionists"  of  consequence 
In  America  todsy.  If  that  term  Implies  a  de- 
sire to  commit  this  country  to  a  program  of 
being  permanently  or  perpetually  Involved  in 
forcljm  wars,  or  to  maintain  armies  of  mer- 
cenary soldiers  forever  fighting  In  support  of 
expanding  American  Interests,  whether  they 
be  territorial  ambitions  to  create  an  Impcrlnl- 
If  tic  empire,  or  financial  Interests  to  force  cur 
trade  or  political  philoeophles  upon  reluctant 
people  by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword.  Amer- 
icans, all.  want  to  see  war  banned  from  this 
earth,  thev  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  make 
sure  that  this  time  '"these  sacrifice*  shall  not 
be  mnde  In  vain."  and  they  desire  to  see  the 
blessinq?  of  a  fair  chance  frr  a  free  pei  pie 
expanded  to  people  everywhere  who  have  the 
desire  aid  the  ahillty  to  dev.  !cp  systems  cf 
self-government  which  Will  protect  the  weak 
8i:alnst   the  wicked 

Since  neither  pure  "Isolationism"  nor 
permanent  "iiiterventionlJ^m"  has  the  endur- 
ing substance  md  piactlciil  value  to  define 
a  realistic  foreign  policy  for  America,  a  less 
sterile  attitude  mu.=  t  In  some  way  be  defined 
and  deveJcptd.  Someone  his  said  that  the 
most  dangercus  thing  In  the  world  Is  the 
void  left  by  a  lost  religion.  I  think  there  is 
a  let  of  truth  In  that.  I  think,  however,  that 
a  second  and  only  slightly  less-dangerous 
hazard  Is  the  void  creatid  by  the  absence  of 
an  accepted  nnd  arkncwledged  foreign  policy. 
This  Am»»ricnn  void  and  Its  resultant  hazard 
to  world  fceiterment  must  be  erased.  I  know 
cf  no  better  wr^y  to  approach  the  develop- 
ment cf  a  post-w.ir  program  than  to  bring 
together  around  one  table  a  group  cf  men 
and  w.incn  motivated  by  both  idealism  and 
realism  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  fac- 
tors of  an  acceptable  American  foreign  pol- 
icy following  the  war.  for  crystallizing  in  in- 
creasingly less  general  terms  cur  peace  cbjec- 
tives  and  for  considering  our  domestic  post- 
war problems  in  their  relationship  with  the 
type  of  world  for  which  we  hope  and  pi  ay 

My  resolutio.i  provides  that  a  post-war 
planning  commission  for  these  purp 'ses  toe 
c-eated.  Its  32  members  shall  be  selected 
as  follows;  8  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
and  8  by  ex-Presldent  Herbert  Hoover,  these 
16  to  be  chosen  from  the  be.-t  brati\s  In 
America.  In  or  out  of  governn^.ent.  with  at 
least  two  each  chosen  frt>m  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  labor,  business,  and  the  profes- 
sions. The  remaining  16  will  be  selected 
from  the  legislative  branches  of  government 
as  follows:  Pour  chosen  by  the  majority  and 
4  by  the  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate,  and 
4  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  4  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Thus,  32  leaders  In  representative 
fields  of  activity  would  be  gathered  together 
from  the  general  public,  from  the  executive 
departments,  and  from  Congress:  their  se- 
lection would  be  on  a  strictly  bipartisan 
basis  so  that  both  great  political  parties  (and 
none  can  say  Just  when  this  war  will  end 
and  which  political  party  will  be  In  control 
when  peace  comes)  can  Join  In  developing 
Its  recommendations  with  a  happy  freedom 
from  partisanship  In  a  field  of  activity  in 
which  partylsm  and  political  prejudice  must 
always  hamper  more  than  they  can  help. 

We  are  already  tardy  In  making  a  practi- 
cal, nonpartisan  approach  to  the  problems 
of  peace,  and  there  is  little  more  time  that 
we  can  safely  lose  In  setting  up  the  machin- 
ery for  winning  the  peace  If  the  terrible 
agonies  and  sacrifices  of  this  war  are  to 
bring  us  a  victory  for  statesmanship  which 
win  be  anything  near  as  great  and  as  Impres- 
sive as  the  victory  for  military  valor  which 
our  fighting  forces  are  now  beginning  to 
write  Into  the  records  of  all  our  far-flung 
battle  lines  Just  as  unity  Is  essential  to  a 
military  victory,  a  xinlfled  approach  to  the 
problems  of  peace  Is  essential  to  the  transla- 
tion of  such  victory  Into  terms  which  will 


produce    the    type    of    poet-war    world    for 
which  we  prayerfully  hope. 

To  secure  such  a  unified  approach  It  Is 
Imperative  that  no  department  or  individual 
In  Government  seek  to  monopolize  our  na- 
tional planning  on  what  Is  to  follow  this  war. 
The  future  of  America  and  of  the  world  Is  too 
Important  to  be  simply  a  matter  of  Indi- 
vidual concern  or  of  concern  to  a  single 
branch  of  government.  We  should  have 
learned  the  folly  of  such  a  myoptic  policy 
from  our  experiences  following  the  last  war. 
The  people  of  this  Republic  want  no  Inter- 
national rabbit  drawn  out  of  a  global  hat 
as  a  "take  It  or  leave  it""  symbol  for  the  post- 
war world.  This  Is  a  people  s  war  and  the 
people  have  a  right  to  l.clp  evolve  and  deter- 
mine the  type  of  world  which  is  to  follow  it. 
Having  failed  to  pre.serve  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  tlie  past,  statesmen  of  the  present 
have  little  to  recommend  them  as  sole  claim- 
ants to  authority  as  to  what  Is  best  for  the 
world  of  the  future.  Let  us,  I'.ierefore,  have 
a  post-war  planning  commission  which  will 
be  truly  representative  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  Kt  us  have  it  established  at  an  early 
date. 

By  bringing  the  executive  departments,  the 
CongresC.  and  representative  members  of  the 
general  public  aiound  one  table  for  construc- 
tive conferences  we  can  best  provide  a  wise 
and  unified  approach  to  a  Just  and  peaceful 
Wurld  after  the  war. 

Annooncxb.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
MuNLT.  From  Washington,  D.  C  ,  ladies  and 
gt-ntlemen,  you  have  Just  heard  Congres- 
sional Record  on  the  Air,  a  public-service 
prolyl  am  presenting  each  week  an  outstanding 
leader  ol  the  United  States  Congress  We 
weie  honored  tonight  to  have  as  our  speaker 
Congressman  Karl  E.  Mundt.  of  South 
Dakota,  who  addiefcsed  you  on  the  question, 
"What  follows  thuj  war?  "  Congressional 
Record  on  the  Air  Is  arranged  by  Leo  J. 
Faulin.  Be  sure  to  listen  at  this  same  time 
next  Tuesday  night  for  another  highly  in- 
formative talk  by  another  outstanding  C<in- 
gressman. 


The  Manpower  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  April  7  Uegislative  day  of 
Tuesday   April  6<    1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Friday,  April  2.  1943. 
written  by  Frank  R.  Kent,  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  manpower  situation,  he 
says : 

The  result,  of  course,  has  been  a  mesa — so 
bad  a  mess.  Indeed,  that,  recognizing  It  him- 
self, the  President  nearly  2  months  ago  ap- 
pointed a  committee  composed  of  James  F. 
Byrnes,  Bernard  M  Baruch,  Admiral  William 
Leahy.  Harry  Hopkins,  and  Judge  Samuel 
Rosenman  to  investigate  and  report  with 
reconunendatlons. 

Considering  the  personnel  of  the  conunlttee 
and  recalling  the  rubber  report,  which  first 
gave  the  country  the  facts  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion and  then  laid  down  the  formula  by 
which  it  could  be  straightened  out.  there 
was  Justification  for  the  hope  that  similarly 
satisfactory  results  would  flow  from  this 
report.  All  of  which  makes  It  pertinent  to 
Inquire  why  this  report  bas  not  been  made 
public. 


I  do  not  know,  and,  so  far  as  I  know , 
no  one  else  know^s,  what  is  in  the  report. 
I  might  be  opposed  to  the  ideas  expres.spd 
in  the  report,  but  certainly  it  does  .st  *  m 
to  me  that  when  this  special  invest u!a- 
tion  has  been  made,  the  public  and  the 
Senate  should  know  what  is  in  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Game  or  PoLmcs — Ptri  ic.  So  Fab. 
Is  Denied  Glimpse  at  Finding^;  f  k  Solvi.so 
Peoblems  or  Manpower 

(By  Frank  R  Kent ) 

Notwithstanding  the  President's  press  con- 
ference talk  of  a  great  ""land  army""  in  which 
high  school  boys  are  to  figure  nnd  Mrx. 
Rjosevelfs  advocacy  of  a  "land  army  "  cem- 
posed  of  women  to  ameliorate  the  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  crisis,  it  is  clear  that 
the  administration  is  still  without  coherent 
ideas  on  the  vital  problem  of  m:»niX)wer. 

For  many  montlis  we  drifted  without  even 
the  machinery  for  handlliu  it.  When, 
finally,  the  President  set  up  a  manpower 
commission  and  named  Paul  V.  McNutt  man- 
power commissioner,  there  was  some  exper'a- 
tlon  that  definite  action  would  follow  But 
all  that  followed  were  pompous  statements 
couched  In  general  terms. 

It  wasn't  really  the  fault  of  Mr  McNutt 
He  was  neither  in  position  to  make  policy 
himself  nor  was  he  handed  a  pnlicy  from 
higher  quarters.  The  only  manpower  policy 
the  administration  has  Is  the  n<^gattve  one 
expressed  In  Its  opposition  to  the  Austin- 
Wadsworth  bill,  which  Is  the  only  afflrmative 
policy  that  has  been  ofTered. 

REPORT     COMPLETED 

The  result,  of  course,  has  l>een  a  mess — ^o 
bad  a  mess.  Indeed,  that  recognizing  It  him- 
self, the  President  nearly  2  m'  nths  ago  ap- 
pointed a  committee  composed  of  Jam^s  F. 
Byrnes,  Bernard  M  Baruch.  Admiral  William 
Leahy.  Harry  Hopkins,  and  Judge  Samuel 
Rosenman  to  investigate  and  report  with 
recommendations. 

Considering  the  personnel  of  the  commit- 
tee and  recalling  the  rubber  report,  which 
first  gave  the  country  the  facts  of  a  bad  situ- 
ation and  then  laid  down  the  formula  by 
which  it  could  be  straightened  out.  there  was 
Justification  for  the  hope  that  similarly  satis- 
factory results  would  flow  from  this  report. 
All  of  which  makes  it  i>ertlneiit  to  Inquire 
why  this  report  has  not  been  made  public. 

The  Investigation  was  completed  some  time 
ago  and  the  report  with  recommendations 
was  given  to  the  President.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  luianimous  report. 

All  this  was  several  weeks  ago,  but  neither 
press-conference  questions  nor  editorial  d"- 
mands  have  succeeded  In  plucking  the  report 
out  of  its  present  Presidential  plceonhole. 

When  asked  about  the  report  the  other  day, 
M/.  Roosevelt  said,  in  surprise  as  though  he 
had  never  heard  of  It,  "What  report?  '  And 
when  the  facts  were  recalled  to  him  he  dis- 
missed the  whole  business  by  .saying  that 
he  had  received  some  memora:.da  from  the 
BjTnes  Committee,  and  leavii.c  the  definite 
impression  that  the  memoranda  were  con- 
fidential and  woiUd  not  be  made  public. 

Now  to  suggest  that  the  rep'jrt  was  con- 
fidential and  that  It  was  in  the  form  of 
memoranda  is  hardly  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  it.  But  If  he  wants  to  minimize  or 
bottle  it  up.  the  President  is  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  be  accurate  In  his  press-conference 
descriptions. 

Nevertheless,  considering  the  character  ol 
the  committee,  the  unanimity  fjf  its  members, 
and  the  importence  ol  the  probUm.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  for  any  reasonablv  loeical  per- 
son to  believe  that  the  committee  cotitented 
Itself  with  doing  anything  less  than  a  thor- 
ough job  lor  the  Pre«ldent. 


lution  28,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
32-member  post-war  planning  commis- 
sion. Including  representatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government,  of   the 


Ul    lilt     l()    uc    iiic    (jujri  Livi-s    iui     wiuLii    ii^iii.- 

niinded  people  in  every  land  are  haping  and 
praying  In  these  troubled  days  That  being 
true.  It  Is  doubly  tragic  that  in  this  country, 
alter  more  than  a  year  of  active  partlclpatiou 


tionists"  and  no  "isolationists  "  That  is  to 
say,  thtre  are  virtually  no  "isolationists"  In 
our  nnd'-t  if  by  that  term  Is  implied  a  desire 
for  holding  back  in  the  war,  to  settle  tot  less 
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write  Into  the  records  of  all  our  far-flung 
battle  lines  Just  as  unity  is  essential  to  a 
military  victory,  a  unified  approach  to  the 
problems  of  peace  Is  essential  to  the  transla- 
tion of  such  victory  Into  terms  which  will 


was  justlflcatlon  for  the  hope  that  similarly 
satisfactory  results  would  flow  from  this 
report.  All  of  which  makes  it  pertinent  to 
Inquire  why  this  report  bas  not  t)een  made 
public. 


and  the  Importenee  of  the  probUm,  It  is  a 
little  difficult  for  any  r^^onably  K(j;cal  per- 
son to  believe  that  the  committee  contentrd 
Itself  with  doing  anything  less  thsn  a  thor- 
ough job  for  the  President. 
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No  one  who  knows  the  mpmbers  of  tl.e 
committee  and  recalls  what  tht-y  were  asked 
to  do  can  come  to  iny  other  conclusion. 

INvma    SPECXTLATION 

Its  suppression  Is  equivalent  to  saying  that, 
though  he  asked  this  group  of  men  to  find 
out  the  truth.  Mr.  Rcxisevelt  does  not  con- 
sider the  truth  .should  be  given  to  Congress 
or  to  the  people. 

It  Is  inevitable  that  the  Presidents  attitude 
In  thU  matter  should  invite  speculation  as 
to  the  content  of  the  report.  The  most  rea- 
sonable explanation  is  that  It  contains  an 
even  stnn-ier  indictment  of  the  Incompetency 
with  which  the  whole  'nanpower  question  has 
be.^n  handled  than  did  the  rubber  report  on 
the  Incompetency  In  the  matter  of  rubber — 
and  that,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  no  weak 
Indictment. 

There  '"  a  suspicion  that  the  Incompetency 
as  outlined  by  the  committee  is  of  such  a 
character  that  It  would  be  Impos-slble,  after 
publication  for  the  Piesirteiit  to  retain  Mr. 
McNutt  and  the  prt-sent  machinery.  He 
would.  It  Is  said,  have  to  scrap  the  present 
set-up  and  start  all  ever 

This  would  be  a  rather  public  confession 
that  he  had  been  wrong  at  the  start — and 
clear  through 

rVENTDAL    aZLEASE   EXrcCXED 

Anyone  who  krows  the  President  will  ap- 
preciate how  reluc  ant  he  would  be  to  make 
sucli  an  adml.ssiun.  even  Indiiectly.  It  Is  also 
eiisy  to  uiiilerstand  his  reluctance  to  hvi- 
mlllftte  Mr  McNut*  by  taking  things  out  of 
his  hands.  Yet,  If  the  surml.^es  as  to  the 
refwrt   are  correct,  he   could  da  nothing  else 

Stxin  or  lute  It  Is  believed,  Mr  Rixisevelt 
will  release  the  report  Certainly  he  would 
bo  forced  to  do  so  if  Congress  becan  to  clamor 
for  it  and  he  wmiUi  not  like  that.  Of 
course,  the  longer  he  lelays  the  worse  for  the 
rational  interests  It  d(M»«  seem  that  the 
people  are  entitled  to  caiulor  from  the  Pres- 
ident on  so  lir.prr'int  an  l.s-ue.  And,  no 
n».itler  from  wn,u  .i:  cle  It  l.s  viewed,  there 
seems  little  sense — and  no  point — in  publicly 
announcing  thr  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inve.stlgate  and  report  and  then  refusing 
tc  mike  public  It.s  report. 


The  War  Security  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or    M.^S.SACUtSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Wednesday.  April  7  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6>    1943 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  const>nt  to  hnvo  printed  in 
thf  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'D  feat  'Ge.stapo  Bill"'  from 
th»>  Boston  Evenins  American  of  April  5 
la.^t 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DfJEAT    "GE-STAPO    BILL" 

In  the  so-called  war-security  bill,  devised 
by  the  r>epartment  of  Justice  and  pu.shed 
through  the  House  of  Rcprest^ntatives  by  ad- 
nuni.stration  pres.,ure.  tl.e  Niw  Dtal  makes 
the  most  open  and  outra^euu.s  a.->saull  on  in- 
dividual liberty  In  Its  long  hiJ^tory  of  at- 
tempts u>  transfi)rm  the  American  people  into 
a  race  ef  obedient  robota 

Thus  mea.sure  has  bet>n  widely  and  very 
Ju.^tly  described  as  the     Gestapo  bill    " 

Sh  Hild  It  become  law.  it  actually  would 
Clothe  the  Department  of  Justice  with  powers 


over  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  very 
lives  of  Americans  virtually  equal  to  those 
exercised  over  the  Ceimau  people  by  the 
Nazi  sadist  Himmler. 

The  bill  provides  the  death  penalty  for 
"hostile   acts"  against   the   United   States. 

It  win  be  readily  agreed  that  anyone  In 
America  who  commits  actual  hostile  acts 
against  the  Nation  in  wartime  Is  deserving  of 
the  heaviest  penalties.  But  before  such  pen- 
alties are  exacted,  it  should  be  clearly  and 
specifically  understood  what  constitutes  a 
hostile  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  dangerous 
measure,  the  determination  of  that  fateful 
question  l.s  very  largely  left  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 

And  the  conduct  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  the  New  Deal  certainly  has  not 
been  of  a  kind  to  Justify  its  being  entrusted 
with  fresh  power  over  the  lives  of  Americans. 

Further,  this  dlst;racelul  Gestapo  bill  in- 
cludes a  shameful  requirement  that  Ameri- 
cans snoop  and  spy  upon  each  other  under 
penalty  of  10  years  in  prison  and  a  $10  000 
fine. 

It  provides  that  every  citizen  must  report 
anyone  he  might  su!=pect  of  planning  a  hos- 
tile act  against  the  Government. 

True,  an  amendment  tacked  on  at  the  in- 
sistence of  alarmed  but  timid  critic*,  makes 
the  reservation  that  before  a  citizen  can  be 
convicted  and  Imprisoned  for  fnilinR  to  spy 
upon  his  neUhbor.  It  must  be  proved  that 
his  failure  was  knowing,  willful,  ai.d  m.all- 
clous. 

But  With  or  without  the  amendment,  that 
Is  a  U'w  to  tran::form  the  decent,  friendly,  tol- 
erant people  of  Am-rica  Into  a  nation  of  des- 
picable snoop.s  and  spies. 

It  Is  a  mea.cure  to  poison  the  wrils  of  Amer- 
ican unity  with  sufpicloh  and  hate  and  terror. 

It  Is  H  me;i.<uie  t..  du  U1e  the  pet. pie  ui  the 
United  States  neighbor  ntrainst  neightxir, 
friend  aicairist  frund.  brother  nf,'ainst 
brother,  child  against  parent.  In  the  same 
hideous  way  that  the  people  of  Germany  and 
Kuss!:\  were  dividetl  so  that  tlu-y  mUht  be 
enslaved 

As  originally  drafted  hv  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  bill  would  h.we  clothed  the 
Government  with  ubsclute  power  to  suppre.^s 
free  speech  and  a  free  press  It  would  have 
mnde  it  a  crime  punishable  by  death  to 
acquire,  compile,  obtain  access  to,  or  trans- 
mit facts  that  might  give  information  to  the 
enemy 

Under  that  provision,  every  routine  act  In- 
volved in  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
news  could  have  been  perverted  into  a  'crime'' 
at  the  whim  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
It  would  have  been  necessary  only  to  pretend 
that  the  news  might  give  Information  to  the 
enemy. 

Thus  the  New  Deal  would  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  pt  rftct  weaptnj  to  suppress  the 
honest  and  useful  new.-,paf>€r  criticism  which 
it  so  bitterly  re.sents  and  to  prevent  its  critics 
from  speaking  their  criticisms  In  public,  over 
the  radio,   or  otherwise. 

In  crder  to  get  the  bill  through  the  House, 
the  New  Deal  was  compelled  to  accept  an 
amendment  designed  to  nincve  that  danger. 

The  amendment  provides  that  nothing  In 
the  bill  shall  prevent  open  criticism  of  the 
administration  or  the  Gcvernment  by  news- 
papers and  other  publications  or  by  individ- 
ual citizens,  but  It  by  no  means  removes  all 
danger  to  freedom  of  expression  from  the 
measure,  and,  of  course,  it  d  .es  not  cancel 
out  the  obvious  de.-,;te  of  the  Department  of 
Ju.stice  to  gain  control  ever  the  sacred  rights 
to  publish  and  to  speak 

In  urging  the  passa(;e  of  lt.s  drastic  and 
dangerous  Gestapo  bill,  the  Justice  Dv-part- 
ment  repre.-^ented  that  such  a  law  is  necessary 
to  prevent  sabotage. 

That  simply  is  not  true. 

Enough  legislation  has  been  pas.sed  already 
to  put  anybody  in  Jail  that  expresses  an 
honest  ai.d  independent  opinion. 


Tlie  Attorney  General's  office  already  has 
been  criticized  for  abuse  of  powers  that  al- 
ready exist. 

The  incumbent  administration  does  not 
need  any  additional  powers  to  oppress  the 
people. 

To  create  such  powers,  as  the  House  has 
voted  U)  do.  would  certainly  not  further  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  It  would  only  en- 
danger the  Mbertle.s  of  the  American  people. 

If  Americans  are  to  retain  the  liberths 
guaranteed  them  m  the  Bill  of  Rights,  U 
they  are  to  continue  to  be  free  self-govern- 
ing, self-respecting  citizens  and  not  gagged 
and  terrified  slaves,  the  Senate  must  defeat 
this  oppressive,  dangerous,  and  utterly  dis- 
astrous Gestapo  bill  which  the  H  vi-se  has 
cravenly  enacted  under  the  New  Deal   whip. 
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Organization  and  Collaboration  of  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H   BURTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday   April  7  Heoisiative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6> .  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a.'^k 
iin'.mimou.s  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Senate  Re.solulion."  pub- 
lislied  in  the  Yount.stoun  (Qhiot  Vindi- 
cator of  March  15.  1943,  and  an  article 
by  Ru^.^^tll  Wei-mun,  publi.shfd  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March  25,  1943. 

There  being  no  objeclion.  the  (ditorial 
anfl  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

IFiom  the  Youngsiown  Vindicator  of  March 
15.   19431 

TKr    SENATE    RE.SoLtJTlOh 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  making  a 
better  1  cace  this  time  than  last  time  thcrd 
are  two  Important  factors,  one  pessimistic, 
the  other  optimistic.  The  depressing  con- 
sideration Is  that  human  nature  chur.ges 
little  If  any.  and  so  blind  selfishness  and 
apathy  may  be  expected  after  this  war  as 
after  the  last.  The  encouiagmg  element  is 
that  a  great  many  people  still  active  In  public 
life  went  through  the  1919  experience,  know 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,  and  so  will 
strive  to  guard  aiialnst  them  new. 

The  element  that  workjs  against  a  perma- 
nent peace  has  been  uppermost  recently,  as 
suspicion  and  dl-agrcement  rote  between 
America  and  Ru-ssia,  and  in  regard  to  French 
Africa,  Yugoslavia.  Poland,  and  the  Baltic 
States.  It  has  appeared  in  Congress  in  a 
Senate  committees  warning  that  lend  If  use 
did  not  bind  either  House  In  regard  to  post- 
war agreements,  and  In  the  lumblings  of 
opposition  to  renewal  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements. 

This  week  empha.'^ls  shifts  strongly  U  the 
encouraging  factor  as  a  bipartisan  Senate 
group  offers  a  resolution  which  woulc*  au- 
thorize the  administration  to  undertake  cer- 
tain post-war  Commitments,  Including  "pro- 
ceduies  and  machinery  for  peaceful  Btttle- 
ments  of  disputes  and  discigreements  tx-twcen 
nations,"  and  even  an  International  police 
force. 

This  is  the  m.ost  heartening  development 
that  has  appeared  in  all  the  peace  discus- 
sions. Tlie  administration  obviousiy  is  will- 
ing to  Join  in  post-war  Ir.ternational  ar- 
rungf  nunts,  but  the  willingness  of  the  Sen- 
ate, uhlch  blocked  the  lust  attempt  at  col- 
lective security,  has  been  In  doubt. 


Without  an  expreseion  from  the  Senate, 
nothing  concrete  could  b«  undertaken.  All 
the  plans  and  alms  of  all  the  nations  depend 
on  knowing  that  America  will  Join  in  a  world 
settlement.  No  stable  peace  can  t>e  built 
without  the  participation  of  all  three  of  the 
great  powers,  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
Russia.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  can  make 
a  commitment  for  Britain,  Premier  Stalin  for 
Russia,  but  President  Roosevelt  cannot  com- 
mit the   United  States. 

The  Senate  development  is  particularly  op- 
portune as  Anthony  Eden  arrives  In  this 
country  for  c<^)nferences  which  will  Inevitably 
include  post-war  .subjects  The  Senators' 
proposal  shows  the  trend  of  American 
thought,  in  both  political  parlies,  away  from 
isolation  and  toward  cooperation  It  pro- 
vides a  greatly  improved  atmosphere  for 
the  conferences  and  enhances  the  possibility 
of   success 

The  resolution  need  not  be  adopted  in 
exactly  Its  present  form.  Its  sponsors,  in- 
deed, give  notice  that  they  atr  seeking  cotm- 
sel  as  to  its  flr.al  sul^tance  But  the  exist- 
ing form  is  a  good  statement  of  brt»ad  war 
aims,  and  In  the  main  it  should  stand 

The  resolution  put.«  first  things  first  by 
advising  that  the  United  Slates  promote  an 
organization  ol  the  United  Nations  to  use  all 
reouices  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  The 
Oi-ganization  would  also  establish  temporary 
governments  In  areas  occupied  by  United  Na- 
tions forces  It  would  administer  relief  in 
both  memljer  nations  and  Axis  territories 
occupied  by  United  Nations  forces,"  thus 
using  food  as  a  weapon  in  enemy  countries 
as  well  as  m  such  areas  as  North  Africa. 
Finally.  It  would  establish  "procedures  and 
machinery  for  peaceful  s«>ttlement  of  dis- 
putes •■  si'ttlng  up  u  United  Nation?  military 
force  which  would  immediately  suppress  any 
future  attempt  at  military  aggression  by  any 
nation  " 

This  proposal  of  an  international  police 
force  Will  arouse  the  etn^ngest  oppo.>;ltlon. 
It  has  an  aspect  of  surrendering  national  sov- 
erelgnty  for  the  United  States  like  the  oM-.er 
rntlimF.  would  be  subject  to  suppression  by 
the  police  force  In  case  of  aggrfsslon  Of 
course,  this  country  does  not  expect  to  be- 
come an  aggressor:  yet  it  might  hesitate  at 
promoting  a  world  force  which  would  be 
able  to  sit  m  judgment  over  It 

This  and  other  points  will  become  the  sub- 
ject of  sharp  debate  In  the  Senate  Mildly 
dissenting  voices  aheady  have  come  frcra 
memt>er8  of  both  parties  notably  Senatur 
CoKNALLT  Democrat,  and  Senator  T a rr  Re- 
publican But  arguments  are  unavoidable. 
and  this  Is  the  time  to  have  them  while  the 
unifying  force  of  the  war  efforts  exists  rather 
than  after  the  war  when  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests  will  again  become  dominant. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain   Dealer  of  March 
25.  19431 

An  Economi.st's  Point  rr  View— More  Unitt 
ON  Important  Aspects  of  Post-War  Pl.sn- 
n:nc  Is  Urged  bt  Columnist 

(By  Russell  Welsman) 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
together  better  on  che  more  Iniportant  as- 
pects of  post-war  planning  There  is.  to  be 
sure,  room  for  reasonable  difference  of  cp.n- 
lon  as  to  how  far  It  Is  desirable  to  go  at  this 
time,  but  I  am  more  than  a  little  discon- 
certed when  I  receive  letters  which  so  veil 
reflect  the  pcjlnt  of  view  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  In  the  League  of  Nations  controversy. 

Whether  the  League  of  Nations  at  It  was 
set  up  would  have  been  able  to  preserve  the 
p  ace,  had  we  Joined.  It  a  question  about 
which  reasonable  minds  may  well  dlfler  My 
own  point  of  view  is  that  ut  post-war  settle- 
ments were  eo  unsound  and  indefensible  on 
ecoiii  mic  grounds  (1  am  nut  thinking  about 
reparations)   that.  League  cr  no  League,  the 


Xuropean  peoples  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  fight  when  they  were  htmgry  probably 
woiUd  have  fought  again.  But  all  that  Is 
beside  the  point  of  this  discussion. 

The  thought  that  runs  through  my  mind 
when  I  read  criticism  and  objection  to  the 
Ball  resolution  Is  that  here  we  have  at  least 
the  beginning  of  what  should  prove  a  sound 
approach  to  one  aspect  of  the  post-war  situ- 
ation. Senator  Joseph  H.  Balx  and  his  asso- 
ciates proceeded  on  the  thesis  that  this  Na- 
tion failed  to  see  the  Job  through  in  1919; 
that  a  majority  of  us  were  so  anxious  to  get 
back  to  normalcy,  as  Pre.sident  Harding  ex- 
pressed it,  that  we  were  quite  content  to  let 
Europe  it€W  in  the  juice  of  post-war  recon- 
struction. 

declaration  of  principle 

Now,  the  Ball  resolution,  as  I  read  It,  Is 
mortly  a  declaration  of  principle  that  this 
unfortunate  bit  of  history  must  not  be  re- 
peated; that  this  Nation  would  be  blame- 
worthy In  a  high  degree  and  foolhardy  also 
if  It  decided  again,  when  the  shcoting  ends,  to 
return  to  its  normal  peacetime  pursuits  and 
accept  no  responsibility  for  settlements,  both 
political  and  economic,  that  held  out  the 
promise  of  at  least  fair  employment  of  the 
energies  of  all  the  people  of  the  world,  and 
thu5  of  a  long  period  of  peace  as  well 

At  this  Juncture  it  Is  not  necessary  to  work 
out  the  details  of  a  superstate  But  It  Is  net 
too  early  it  seems  to  me.  to  be  thinking  and 
planning  in  terms  of  some  form  of  world 
orcanlzallon  that  will  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  using  force  to  preserve  the 
peace  when  and  if  it  l>ecomes  necessary  to 
use  force 

ft  would  be  utterly  silly  for  us  to  do  what 
we  did  in  the  IQaCs  and  1930's,  assume  that 
Europe's  quarrels  are  not  our  quarrels  and 
believe  that  in  the  event  of  another  war  we 
would  manage  to  stay  out  Since  It  has  been 
demon.strated  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
we  cannot  stay  out.  the  logic  of  joining  with 
our  neighbors  In  a  broad  program  deslf^ned 
to  keep  all  the  nations  in  line  seems  so  clear 
that  I  find  myself  unable  to  comprehend  the 
opposite  opinion 

ONLY   COMMON   SENSK  TO  ACT 

Certainly  now  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
world's  wars  are  our  wars  and  that  It  costs 
billions  to  fight  them.  It  is  only  common 
sense  and  enlightened  selfishness  to  assert 
tbiit  we  should  be  wllhng  to  make  a  reason- 
able investment  in  preventing  the  outbreak 
of  wars  in  the  future. 

If  it  were  possible  to  start  now  with  that 
premise,  it  seems  to  me  we  might  be  well 
on  our  way  to  a  plan  for  implementing  such 
a  policy  by  the  time  the  fighting  ends,  and 
certainly  without  impeding  in  any  sense  the 
coiiduct  of  the  war  itself 

To  do  nothing  now  on  the  theory  that  it  Is 
Impassible  to  work  out  a  complete  plan  and 
in  the  fear.  also,  that  any  planning  lor  the 
peace  would  prolong  the  fighting,  seems  to 
me  illogical  and  untenable.  But  those  who 
take  exception  to  my  position  will  dismiss 
wl^at  I  have  written  on  the  grouud  tliat  I 
am  an  internationalist. 


The  0.  W.  I.  TelU  the  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Wednesday.  Apru  7. 1943 
CELLER.     Mr.    Speaker,     under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  statement  made  by  me  over 


station  WRC  and  the  Red  Net\\ork  of 
N.  B.  C,  Tuesday  evening,  April  6,  1943: 
Let  us  suppose  you  had  a  product  to  sell 
Let  lis  suppose  that  years  of  loll  and  loving 
sacrifice  to  bring  it  Into  be.ng  had  con- 
vinced you  of  lu  practical  value,  of  lU  real 
service  to  humankind,  of  lU  indestructibility. 
Now.  let  us  suppose  further  that  along  comes 
a  cunning  salesman;  he.  too,  has  a  prtxluct 
to  sell.  You  are  aware  of  Its  vlcioutneas. 
of  its  noisome  quality,  of  the  evil  u  will 
visit  upon  every  man.  woman,  and  child, 
darkening  the  world's  vision  and  healing  it 
i  into  slavery  You  have  a  name  for  your*— 
Dem^Kracy— life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  He  calls  his.  the  new  order. 
Then,  through  every  radio,  new  p:iper.  and 
niajjaziue  at  his  disposal,  he  8ing^  his  wares, 
yes;  through  2,500  daiU  newspapers. 
through  18.000  periodicals,  through  motion 
pictures,  Uterature.  and  the  art*,  through 
travel  agencies,  tourist  bureaus,  cultural 
organizaUons.  through  scores  ol  elaborate 
exliibiu  and  pamphlets,  he  extols  it*  vir- 
I  tues.  Its  superiority  over  any  known  brand 
I  He.  HiUer,  spends  from  W50.0000UO  to  $500- 
j  000,000  a  year  to  tell  Mr  and  Mrs  Everyman 
that  his  16  the  best,  the  ftnefct.  ihe  truest. 
the  noblest  Would  you  sit  o^nplaoenUy 
back  and  murmur  to  youraelf.  "I  knew  mine 
is  better,"  and  do  nothing?  Or  would  you 
figh;  it  with  the  truth? 

Yau  Will  beJieve  as  I  do.  as  does  your  neigh- 
bor, as  does  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
in  fighting  lor  the  truth  with  the  tru  h 
We  must  remember  that  the  conflagraiion 
raging  in  all  corners  of  the  earih  UKlay  a-as 
not  a  result  of  ^xjntaneous  combustion 
Man  did  not  rise  against  man  merely  upon 
&i«hi  of  each  other  Since  1933.  seeds  of 
hatred  had  been  carefully  planted  and  skill- 
fully nurtured  unui  bigotry,  lust  and  greed 
joined  forces  in  a  fiendish  march  of  destruc- 
tion. How  potent  the  word  when  in  Its  wake 
come  the  gun.  the  tank,  the  death-dealing 
airplane 

Herr  Goebbels  Is  not  niggardly  He  spends 
as  I  stated  before.  taso.OOO.OOO  annually— 
the  London  Economist  estimates  145.000  000 
A  month.  1646.000.000  a  year— cpreading  ots 
poisonous  Ilea  through  South  America  «u- 
rope,  Africa,  the  Middle  £ast.  and  the  Orient, 
paying  most  parucular  attention  to  Spain' 
Tuikey,  Portugal,  and  other  neutral  coun- 
tries. 

Before  going  into  the  work  of  our  own  Office 
of  War  Information.  I  ahoiUd  like  to  point 
out  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
German  Ministry  of  Propaganda 

An  excellent  example  la  the  book,  Ger- 
many. It  Is  very  ambitious  There  are  120 
photographs  of  German  art  and  Industry,  of 
youth  training,  of  armed  might  It  has  the 
most  expenalve  type  of  binding,  much  of 
the  work  has  been  done  carefully  by  hand. 
It  portrays  in  glorious  photography  Hitler. 
Goerlng.  Goebbels,  and  all  the  personalltica 
of  the  Nazi  regime.  It  cosu  »4  a  copy  to 
publish  In  English  alone,  and  that  does  not 
Include  the  transportation  It  was  published 
In  many  languages  at  even  greater  cost  per 
unit.  It  was  estimated  that  the  Germans 
spent  $1,200,000  on  its  publication  alone; 
that  Is,  for  300,000  English  copies  which  were 
sent  out  by  the  German  propaganda  machine. 

Another  example  Is  the  publication  called 
Signal  It  Is  published  by  the  Reich  In  Ger- 
man. French,  Italian,  Swedish.  Norwegian. 
Spanish.  Finnish.  Hungarian.  Portuguese, 
English,  Green,  Arabic  and  Dutch,  and  two 
additional  Balkan  languages.  It  Is  one  of 
the  moet  widely  circulated  of  the  Axia  pic- 
ture magazines.  Copies  are  on  all  new«- 
Btands  and  kiosks  In  Ankara.  Stockholin, 
Berne.  Madeira,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon. 

Typical  oi  the  resourcefulneas  and  In- 
genuity of  the  Axis  propaganda  »»«*<»»>iw 
which  grinds  out  tons  and  tons  of  this  type 
of  literature  Is  the  Story  of  King  Oeorve  and 
His  Prloae  Minister.  ThU  la  wriiten  in  Arabic 
and  la  a  sort  of  cartoon  affair.    Miillous 


I 


r 


[ 


uiviauai  uDony  iii  n.s  lor.g  nu-^tury  or  at- 
tempts to  tran:-Iorra  the  American  people  into 
a  race  of  obedient  robots 

This  measure  has  bt-en  wldtly  and  very 
justly  described  as  the  ■  Ge-^tajx)  bill    ■ 

Should  It  become  law.  it  actually  would 
Clothe  Uie  Department  of  Justice  with  powers 


ment  reprei=ented  that  such  a  law  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  sabotage. 

That  simply  is  not  true. 

Enough  lef^islation  has  been  passed  already 
to  put  anybody  In  Jail  that  expresses  au 
houe&t  aud  iudepeudeut  opmlou. 


This  Is  the  most  heartening  development 
that  h;;s  appeared  In  all  the  peace  discus- 
sions. T!ie  administration  cbvlous^y  Is  will- 
ing to  Jcin  m  p..st-war  International  ar- 
rangrments.  but  the  willingness  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  blocked  the  h;st  attempt  at  col- 
lective security,  has  been  iu  doubt. 


"s^v  up  wuuia  nn\'e  oeen  aoie  to  preserve  the 
p  ace.  had  we  Joined.  Ik  a  question  about 
»blch  reasonable  minds  may  well  dlf!er  My 
own  point  of  view  is  that  ut  post-war  settle- 
ment* were  eo  unsound  and  Indefensible  on 
economic  grounds  (I  am  nut  thinking  about 
reparatlone)   that,  League  tr  no  League,  the 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7. 1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  ftatement  made  by  me  over 


Berne.  Madeira.  Madrid,  and  Lisbon. 

Typical  oS  the  resourcefulness  and  In- 
genuity of  the  Axis  propaganda  »»»*^^*«« 
which  grlQds  out  tons  and  tons  ol  thte  type 
of  literature  is  the  Story  of  King  George  and 
His  Prime  Minister.  This  is  written  in  Arabic 
and  Is  a  sort  of  cartoon  affair.    Miilious 
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sent  out  to  Asia  depicting  British  Imperial- 
Ism  and  the  liieffectuftlity  of  American  Inter- 
vention, showing  at  the  end  that  the  only 
salvation  of  the  Arab  i.atlon  depends  on  a 
final  victory  won  by  almighty  Germany  and 
her  allies. 

There  are  torrents  of  such  dribble  pub- 
lished In  German.  French.  Knpll.sh.  Dutch. 
Spanish,  Italian.  Poll.«h.  Portuguese,  nnd 
Arabic,  magiszines  like  the  Freude  and  Arbeit. 
News  from  Otrmany.  the  Italian  magazine 
Tempo,  and  thi'  Japanese  Nippon  Today  and 
Tomorrow  With  all  the  bomba.st  of  a  never- 
ceasing  political  campalfrn.  the  little  man 
with  the  Napoleonic  urge  plasters  hl.s  pictures 
throughout— not  as  Adolf  Schlckelgmber, 
house  painter,  but  as  Hitler,  savior  of  the 
world:  Hitler,  lover  of  babies,  pattlnt;  their 
Innocent  cheeks:  Hitler,  military  genius  re- 
viewing troops:  Hitler,  screaming  the  glories 
of  "youth  through  joy"  mcvements;  Hitler, 
addressing  the  youth  of  Germany  as  If  con- 
ferring everlasting  life  upon  them,  rather 
than  the  death  he  sends  them  to.  Pictures 
whirl  off  the  German  presses,  destined  for  all 
parts  of  the  world,  plcfiire  of  Hitler  postur- 
ing, cajoling,  df'flant.  the  toothbrush  mus- 
tache bristling  with  hen^ism  and  gallantry. 
White  we  may  be  Inclined  to  view  them  in  the 
comic  lU:ht.  there  Is  no  humor  In  the  cumu- 
lative effect  upon  peoples  who  waver  In  their 
choice  of  loyalties 

This  mental  sabotage  must  not  go  unan- 
swered. Tlie  OtRre  of  War  Information, 
headed  by  Elmer  Davis  and  most  able  a.«slst- 
ants.  has  vised  the  most  uiia.ssailable  weapon, 
the  one  weapon  that  cannot  boomerang,  the 
truth  In  going  through  the  work  of  the 
overseas  branch  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation. I  was  repeatedly  reminded  of  what 
Tom  Paine  sa!d  In  the  Riphts  of  Man:  "Such 
Is  the  irresistible  aature  of  tmth  all  it  a.^ks 
and  all  It  wants  Is  the  liberty  of  appearing  " 

For  this  giijantlc  ta.sk— and  I  ask  you  to 
keep  In  mind  all  I  have  pointed  out  pre- 
viously of  the  outpourings  of  the  Axis-con- 
trolled press  and  radio  In  its  battle  to  reach 
the  minds  of  men — the  Ofllre  of  War  Informa- 
tion will  spend  les.s  than  $40.000  000  for  Us 
over-all  work,  both  domestic  and  foreign 
Several  of  our  American  corporations  consider 
it  t:ood  buslne.s.s  to  .'pend  as  much  If  not  more 
than  forty  millions  annually  to  make  known 
their  brands.  The  overseas  branch  has  33 
outposts  In  various  parts  of  the  world.  28  of 
them  in  Allied  and  neutral  lands  exclu.sive  of 
South  America  The  most  Important  of  these 
listening  and  distributing  posts  are  In  places 
like  Stockholm.  Cairo.  Chunking.  London. 
Beirut,  and  Leopoldvllle  They  short-wave 
2,6iS8  radio  shows  a  week  In  20  languages, 
cable  spot  new.<!.  features,  and  texts  of  official 
speeches  in  20  countries  They  have  21  radio 
transmitters  to  the  Nazi's  100.  Tlie  Office  of 
War  Information  now  sends  news  to  Algiers, 
Casablanca,  Accra,  Brazzaville.  Leopoldvllle. 
Johannesburi;,  Asmara,  and  Cairo. 

l^-t  It  be  noted  that  from  June  1942  to 
February  1943  the  Overseas  Branch  has  pub- 
llshe<l  17  one-issue  publications— bocklets. 
pamphlets,  and  leaflets  and  distributed  5  673,- 
000  cop:ts  In  all.  From  January  1.  1942.  to 
March  10.  1943,  this  Nation  spent  Just  a 
little  over  1300  000  m  all  types  of  printed  ma- 
terial to  reach  2  billions  of  people  in  other 
hemispheres,  pe<iples  speaking  over  60  differ- 
ent languages  with  the  widest  possible  range 
of  education  and  culture,  sympathies  and 
race. 

There  has  t)een  s<>me  objection  of  the  use 
Of  articles  featuring  President  Roosevelt  and 
others  high  in  authority  Studies  of  printed 
material  Issued  by  the  Axis  press  have  con- 
vinced me  as  it  did  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation that  you  cannot  strike  a  telling  note 
without  regard  to  personalities  To  peoples 
accudtomed  to  excessive  Axis  personalized 
propaganda  inured  to  reading,  hearing,  and 
seeing  me^sages  of,  by.  and  for  per.«»ons— 
dictators  like  Hitler.  MustAiltnl.  Franco.  An- 
toneecu,   Horihy— it    u    essential    to   counter 


Impressions  along  personal  lines:  Roosevelt 
against  Hitler:  Churchill  apnlnst  Mussolini: 
Chlanc  Kai-shek  against  Hirohito;  otherwise 
the  effort  Is  meaningless  and  the  money  is 
wasted 

Let  me  emphasize,  the  Bureau  seeks  to 
assemble  the  best  facts  available  and  to  tell 
the  simple  truth  Its  publications  for  over- 
seas distribution  are  not  at  all  Intended  for 
domestic  distribution,  nor  are  tliey  meant 
to  be  circulated  among  soldiers  abroad.  To 
speak  of  these  publlciitions  a.'-  Roosevelt 
propaganda  Is  to  imply  that  we  h:ive  sud- 
denly conferred  the  voting  privilecje  upon 
Hans  in  the  Reich.  LuIkI  in  Italy.  Pedro  in 
Portugal.  Olaf  in  Sweden.  Erik  in  Norway. 
Batista  In  Spain,  and  All  Bnba  In  Turkey, 
and  that  they  will  swoop  down  upon  us  and 
crowd  Into  our  voting  booths  in  1944.  That's 
more  than  just  a  little  silly. 

Tlie  functions  of  the  Overseas  Branch  are 
to  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries that  this  really  is  a  peoples'  war.  to 
present  a  true  and  round<'d  picture  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  people  so  that  sym- 
pathy, trust,  rnd  friendline.ss  will  inevitably 
follow,  to  summarize  the  Nation's  war  effort 
by  reporting  the  facts  at  regular  Intervals 
to  thej^jeoples  of  the  wcjrld.  and  lastly,  to 
project^  the  national  picture  of  America  and 
its  way  of  life  to  meet  the  world-wide  thirst 
for  authentic  knowledge  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Office  of  War  Information  explains  and 
Interprets  the  war.  gives  information  en  the 
home  front  and  the  battle  front  It  explains 
the  wnr  alms  E'mer  Divls  demands  that 
he  be  permitted  to  tell  the  truth  about  bat- 
tles fought;  he  does  not  seek  to  minimize 
losses  nor  to  exaggerate  victories  He  right- 
fully believes  that  the  people  can  take  it 

Also,  as  to  the  foreign  peoples,  the  people 
of  the  Axis  and  all  Allied  and  neutral  powers, 
the  watchword  mu.«t  be.  again,  rne  iru*h 
For  these,  the  Office  of  War  Information 
dramatizes  our  war  alms,  our  prowess,  our 
Invincibility,  our  tremendous  Ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  In  making  and  streamlining? 
trains,  ships,  tanks,  and  guns.  It  has  seen 
to  It  that  the  Axis  lies  have  come  home  to 
roost. 

Important,  too,  Is  the  Job  the  OfBce  of  War 
Information  is  doing  in  interpreting  cur 
allies  to  us.  giving  us  the  facts  of  their  con- 
tribution toward  total  victory.  Tlie  need 
for  so  doing  grows  dally  more  apparent  whe?i 
we  he.ir  little  groups  here  and  there  voicing 
0  distrust  of  our  powerful  ally,  Russia,  When 
the  Ofllce  of  War  Information  sets  forth  the 
facts  thit  Russian  casualties  run  to  at  least 
5,000000  dead,  wounded,  and  ml-ssing  and 
reach  perhaps  6  000  000  and  7.000  000  and 
that  an  estimated  25  percent  of  the  entire 
Russian  population  Is  living  in  territory  over- 
run by  Germany,  we  must  realize  that  we  are 
all  In  this  war  together  We  must  realize 
that  the  fighting  Ru.ssians  have  done  nobly 
their  share  in  turning  back  the  German 
tide.  The  OfTlce  of  War  Information  has 
shown  u.s  the  give  and  take  of  unified  action. 
What  a  Russian  defeat  wculd  have  meant  Is 
obvious  to  all.  International  cooperation  Cy 
no  means  signifies  that  we  must  adopt  cur 
collaborator's  political  ideology,  any  more 
than  sharing  our  neighbor's  car  means  wear- 
ing the  kind  of  tie  he  does  We  can  fight 
and  plan  together  for  world  security  fully 
within  the  framework  of  cur  American  way 
of  free  enterprise  and  private  initiative. 
While  this  bit  may  seem  a  bit  parenthetical 
In  a  discussion  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion, It  is  not  entirely  so,  for  this  is  part  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  s  job — to  bring  us 
the  news  of  our  neighbors  and  our  neighbors 
the  news  and  views  of  America 

Be  It  remembered  that  Spain.  Sweden. 
Turkey,  Porti  gal.  and  other  neutral  coun- 
tries have  for  years  been  subjected  to  nazl- 
l.sm  and  fascism  These  countries  know  lit- 
tle of  our  advancements  in  culture,  the  arts, 
the    sciences,    and    economics.     They    know 


little  of  our  habits,  customs,  history,  and  tra- 
ditions They  know  nothing,  for  example, 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  tlie  Grand 
Coulee  EXam.  the  Boulder  Dam,  our  network 
of  national  highways,  our  ai^ricuitural  set-up. 
our  legal  strides  In  welfare,  hou'^ing.  ar.d 
social  security  programs.  What  knowledge 
have  they  of  the  silently  effective  vorl-  we 
have  done  in  reforestation,  eleclriflcatlon  of 
farm  communities?  Wlio  is  to  bung  word 
to  them  of  our  present  mammoth  wai  pro- 
duction, the  almost  torrential  flow  uf  guns, 
tanks,  planes,  and  ships,  our  skill  and  science 
dedicated  to  the  winning  of  the  war?  Who 
Will  tell  them  of  our  schcx^ls.  of  our  war 
against  d.seaise.  of  our  youth,  so  finely  trained 
and  equipped,  going  forth  Into  battle?  Who 
is  to  tell  them  all  this  and  tell  them  this  Is 
done  by  a  democratic  people  Tliey  know 
us  only  through  Nazi-fascist  eyes  What  we 
can  do  under  democratic  institutions  is  un- 
disclosed to  them:  nay,  more,  democracy  Is 
distorted  by  Axis  radio  and  pamphlets  NfU- 
trals  mtist  finally  choose,  and  Axis  controlled 
countries  must  eventually  choo.'^e  between 
demtxrracy  and  totalitarianism.  How  can 
they  select  intelligently  unle->^s  they  under- 
stand democracy,  understand  cur  Govern- 
ment, our  alms,  our  freedoms.  We  have  a 
story  to  tell — let  it  be  told. 

You  can  still  recall  the  enthusiasm  that 
greeted  the  choice  of  Elmer  Davis  to  head  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  The  applause 
was  spontaneous  and  tiie  favorable  verdict 
unanimous.  I  cannot  remember  a  single 
dissenting  voice.  Many  a  puzzled  newspaper 
reader  must  have  shaken  his  head  and  said. 
"Nobody  can  be  that  good"  Well,  nobody 
can  True,  some  mistakes  have  been  made, 
but  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  there  have  been 
bo  few. 

The  confusing  and  cfttlmes  contradictory 
releases  Issuing  forth  from  the  multitude  of 
governmental  agencies  have  been  coordinated 
and  we  have  been  blessed  with  consistent, 
fact-telling  and  fact-facing  news,  consistent, 
of  course,  with  military  necessity.  We  have 
learned  to  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  our  war 
news.  Daily  reports,  good  news  and  bad,  con- 
trm  our  judgment  that  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation  tells  the  truth. 

M(jst  suddenly,  we  find  a  furious  scratching 
nnd  digging  In  the  sand  designed  to  discredit 
the  performance  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion, I  hesitate  to  venture  a  guess,  but  caa 
It  be  that  the  political  mill  needs  fodder  and 
thus  seizes  upon  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion because  of  the  dramatic  nature  of  lU 
activities? 

I  can  only  .say  this.  We  are  fighting  a  war, 
fighting  It  24  hours  a  day,  giving  our  sons 
and  our  labor  and  our  comforts,  working  to 
produce  more  and  better  than  the  enemy. 
Dare  we  take  away  one  wiapon,  be  It  gun, 
tank,  plane,  picture,  pamphlet,  or  poster  that 
brings  U3  one  step  nearer  to  victory  and  place 
it  at  the  altar  of  politics?  I  say  for  every 
Axis  weapon,  a  better  American  one;  for 
every  Axis  lie.  the  truth. 
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Right  of  Memberi  of  the  Armed  Forces 
To  Be  Candidates  for  Public  Office 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  House  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedntsdau.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  with 
Interest  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  no  member  of  the  armed 


forces  may  aspire  to  public  oflBce  unless 
It  i.s  one  he  has  held  previously. 

Since  when  has  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  assumed  powers 
that  nullify  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Under  the  Constitution 
every  citizen  is  guaranteed  the  right  to 
hold  any  public  office  to  which  the  peo- 
ple may  elect  him.  It  is  the  inherent 
right  of  every  American  whether  in  the 
Army  or  out.  or  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 
This  i.s  a  most  arbitrary  order  disquali- 
fying patriotic  Americans  in  our  armed 
forces  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  high- 
est from  being  a  candidate  for  public 
office.  It  is  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  bureaucrats.  Service  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  has  never  tjefore  been  used  to 
proliibit  anyone  in  our  armed  forces 
from  belner  a  candidate  or  accepting  an 
elective  oflBce. 

I  do  not  know  whether  General  Doug- 
las MacArthur  would  even  consider  the 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  on  the 
Republican  ticket  if  offered  to  him.  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Government  has  no 
power  whatever  to  dictate  to  the  free 
people  of  America  whom  they  should 
nominate  and  elect  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  anticipate  there  will 
be  a  reverse  reaction  to  Secretary  Stim- 
son's  directive,  as  the  people  in  America 
resent  executive  dictation  and  reser\'e 
for  themselves  the  right  to  select  their 
own  candidates. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  Include  extracts  from 
an  article  from  today's  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

SlCRETAKT    STIMSON  PoaBIDS   SOLDIERS  TO  SeTK 

Nrw    Political    Omcxa — Oiujira    Believed    ' 
AiMKO  AT  RisiMC  Demand  fob  Ge^tebal  Mac- 

ARTHt.H   rOR   PRXSITENT 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Stringent  revision  of  Army  regulations, 
which  would  bar  any  officer  or  enlisted  man 
from  runnli>g  for  public  office  unless  he  had 
held  the  same  ofBce  before  entering  the 
Army,  were  recently  promulgated  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson.  it  was  learned 
yesterday. 

Disclosure  of  the  new  order  raised  the  Im- 
mediate suspicion  in  the  Capital  that  it  was 
directed  at  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  whose 
enthusiaetic  admirers  have  raised  a  "Mac- 
Arthur  for  President"  cry.  This  suspicion 
was  denied  by  War  Department  spokesmen, 
who  a.sserted  that  the  Secretary's  order  of 
February  25  had  merely  clarified  the  Army 
position  against  political  activity, 

SXSS   tTLTEUCR   PURPOSE 

At  his  press  conference.  President  Roose- 
velt denied  knowledge  of  the  new  ruling,  but 
voiced  the  t>eUef  that  Its  motivation  was  due 
to  some  ulterior  purpose.  Who  Is  it  directed 
against,  he  a&ked? 

At  the  War  Department  It  was  aclmowl- 
edged  tbat  had  the  same  regulation  been  In 
force  In  the  past  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  hero 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  Gen  Zachary  Taylor, 
bero  of  the  Mexican  War,  would  not  have 
been  elected  to  the  Presidency  and  Gen. 
George  Brinton  McClellan  coiild  not  have 
run  against  President  Lincoln  in  1864. 

MacArthur  reaches  retirement  age,  which 
le  64.  next  January  and  could  enter  politics, 
If  he  cboee  to  retire  The  general  has  de- 
clared tbat  he  has  no  political  ambitions, 
but  his  denial  is  not  taken  seriously  by  new 


dealers  worried  over  their  _drive  for  a  fourth 
term  for  President  Roosevelt. 

The  new  order  reads: 

"No  person  on  active  duty  shall  become  a 
candidate  for,  seek,  or  accept,  election  to  any 
public  ofllce  not  held  by  him  when  he  entered 
active  duty." 


Sajri  Britiih  Deal  Bars  United  Sutes 
Traders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

Sat  BsrrisH  Deal  Bars  United  States  Trao- 
xxs — SxpoRTxas  Chahcx  SEmxr  Pact  Shctts 
Otrr  Cub  Chemicals  from  Indian  Mar- 
kets— New  Ststem  Explained — Decentrali- 
zation Plan  on  Latin  Exports  To  Be  Func- 
tioning IN  60-90  Days.  Kno;:  Says 

Charges  of  a  secret  agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  by  which  American  chemical  export- 
ers are  prevented  from  competing  wiiu  British 
products  in  certain  Empire  colonies  were 
made  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  foreign 
traders  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  In  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Most  of  the  Informal  discussion  was  de- 
voted to  clarification  of  the  new  decentraliza- 
tion policy  governing  exports  to  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries,  with  Charles  F  Knox,  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  division  of  exports  and  re- 
quirements of  the  State  Department,  reply- 
ing to  specific  questions  He  revealed  that 
the  acceptance  by  the  Chilean  Government  of 
this  program  had  been  received  officially  and 
would  be  announced  shortly. 

William  Flelschman.  head  of  the  export 
and  import  division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, in  response  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  export  premium  would  l)e  in- 
creased In  accordance  with  higher  overhead 
expanses  now  existing,  declared  tbat  the 
agency  is  "contemplating"  some  relief  for 
exporters.  The  reason  for  delay  In  this  mat- 
ter, he  added,  is  that  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration "does  not  want  to  flood  the 
trade  with  too  many  amendments,"  aud 
intends  to  bring  out  a  general  revision  of 
the  regulation  as  soon  as  possible  which  will 
contain  adjustments  regarded  as  necessary 
and  timely. 

BXCRrr  agreement  reported 
The  reference  to  an  alleged  secret  agree- 
ment which  "shuts  out"  purchases  of  Amer- 
ican chemicals  by  importers  in  India  came 
during  a  general  discussion  of  American  Gov- 
ernment policy  concerning  export  trade. 

Ono  trader  asserted  he  had  Inquired  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration  in  Washington  as 
to  whether  It  could  confirm  private  advices 
he  had  received  from  India  to  the  effect  that 
a  recent  decision  arrived  at  laetween  the 
United  States  and  British  Governments  stipu- 
lates that  India's  copper  sulfate  requirements 
are  to  be  supplied  solely  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

He  declared  that  he  had  been  advised  sub- 
sequently by  lend-lease  thst  "In  the  interest 


of  conservation  of  shlpplnp  and  for  various 
other  reasons  a  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
Combined  Export  Materials  Committee  that 
Indian  copper  sulfate  requirements  are  to  be 
supplied  Irom  the  United  Kingdom  " 

This  has  resulted  In  a  situation,  he  con- 
tinued, "whereby  American  exporters  of  cop- 
per sulfate  have  sotjght  to  divert  their  prod- 
uct to  South  American  co^intrles.  only  to  find 
that  In  order  to  compete  there  with  British 
copper  sulfate  they  would  have  to  qtiote 
prices  at  around  three-quarters  of  our  pres- 
ent world  prices. 

price    twice    as    high    in    INDIA 

"On  the  other  hand."  he  added,  "when  we 
quoted  on  copper  sulfate  to  India  we  were 
advised  of  this  secret  agreement  between  our 
Government  and  the  Briti.<-h.  and  aiao  learned 
that  the  price  charged  for  British  copper  sul- 
fate in  India  was  nearly  double  the  price  of 
our  product,  which  has  been  shut  ouf  by  the 
agreement." 

With  regard  to  the  mechanics  of  the  new 
decentralization  plan  covering  American  ex- 
ports to  Latin  America,  which  takes  effect 
April  1.  Mr.  Knox  admitted  there  would 
be  an  "awkward"  Interim  period  between  the 
current  system  and  the  new  program.  He 
gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  It  would  take 
from  60  to  90  days  before  the  decentrallEs- 
tlon  program  is  functioning  so  that  no  li- 
censes are  Issued  without  a  recommenda- 
tion   from   the    country   of    import. 

In  answer  to  a  specific  question  as  to 
probable  future  policy  of  the  Amencan  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  exports  to  Argen- 
tina. Mr.  Knox  declared  "there  Is  some  ad- 
ditional administrative  scrutiny  necessary 
because  their  Government  has  not  put  Into 
legislative  effect  any  of  those  control  meas- 
ures that  the  other  Latin-American  coun- 
tries which  have  severed  relations  with  the 
Axis  have  put  into  effect." 

During  a  discussion  of  the  Joint -area 
agreements  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  which  will  direct  all  ex- 
ports to  British  oolonies  through  lend-lease, 
several  of  the  traders  expressed  the  fear  that 
this  new  policy  will  disrupt  present  nego- 
tiations between  American  producers  of 
highly  technical  wartime  machinery  and  the 
colonial  goverrunents.  They  referred  specif- 
ically to  dealings  with  New  Zealand,  but 
Mr.  Knox  said  he  had  come  to  the  meeting 
for  the  express  purpose  of  clarifying  Latin- 
American  problems  and  was  not  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  details  of  the  new  joint- 
area  agreements  with  England  to  provide 
clarification. 

Mr.  Knox  was  warmly  applauded  when  he 
declared  that  "in  general"  the  sentiment 
of  the  State  Department  and  of  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare,  as  well  as  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  is  that  "the  private  export 
trader  has  been  In  the  past  and  again  in 
the  future  will  be  our  first  line  of  commer- 
cial frontier." 


Palmer,  Mau. 
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HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVXS 

WedTiesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
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«ccu«ti'mpd  1(1  excrstilve  Axl«  prrsonalized 
propai;anda  inured  to  reading,  henrlim.  and 
aerint?  nic-saK('<t  of.  bv,  and  for  persons- 
dictators  like  Hltlf-r.  MunKoUnl.  Franco.  Ati- 
tcn«scu.    Horihy— U    u    csfieniUl    to   cuuuter 


Turkey.  Porti  gal,  and  other  neutral  coun- 
tries have  for  years  been  8UbJect<>d  to  nazi- 
l.sm  and  faAclsm  These  countries  know  lit- 
tle of  our  advancements  in  culture,  the  arts. 
Uie    •clences,    and    economtca.     They    know 


Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
Interest  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  no  member  of  the  armed 
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the    Christian    Science    Monitor    dated 
March  27,   1943: 

Little  Tow^f  or  PAiMtn  Calitd  Town  That 

WOILDN  T  Be  Lickld 

(By  W.  CUfTord  Harvey) 

PAtMfR.  Mass  .  March  27. — Cooperative  en- 
terprise of  the  good  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
l.iiKl  type  having  Its  roots  m  biKk-ci>untry 
•barn-ralslngs"  ha*  llft«d  'his  community  of 
nearly  lO.OOO  people  out  of  the  shadow  of 
Industrial  decline  "Into  the  clear  again  " 

Four  years  ago  (it  s«-ems  like  only  week.M  to 
local  fnmllip.s  who  have  lived  here  all  their 
Uvea*  hundreds  of  null  workers  were  walking 
Palmer's  streets,  following  the  rollapBe  of  the 
local  cotton  textile  industry,  wondering 
where  their  next  pay  envelopes  were  coming 
from. 

Today,  fotir  Industries  have  replaced  the 
]ow-waged  cotton  business,  welfare  rolls  have 
Ix'cn  unloiuU'd.  the  toVMi  will  pay  ofT  lt«  la>t 
b(.inded  indebtedness  this  year,  and  ii  man 
out  of  work  here  has  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself 

That  Is  the  climax  of  an  Interesting  story 
In  civic  organization,  banking  leaderj-hip. 
Yankee  fortitude,  mid  cooperation  by  the 
MasBachufiett8  Stat*'  Industrial  Commiftsion. 
It  could  be  termed  typical  of  the  wartime 
resuryence  of  liidu?itry  in  small  towns 
throuKhout  New  Eneliuid.  only  the  industrial 
revival  siiirted  m  Palmer  before  the  war 
with  a  whokst)me  display  of  civic  Ingenuity 
and    fore.sight. 

In  Palmer  Center,  where  community  life 
revolves  art  und  its  First  National  Bunk,  there 
la  leas  tendency  to  talk  about  the  gloomy  days 
of  1938  to  1940  than  In  Three  Rivers.  Thorn- 
dike,  and  Bond.svlJle.  other  Industrial  centers 
of  the  town  of  Palmer  which  were  left  high 
and  dry  by  the  ex(xlus  of  the  textile  bu.'^lness 
operated  by  the  Otis  Co  Palmer  Center  still 
clung  to  il.s  Wiokwire  Spencer  Steel  Cci  , 
who?e  workers  helped  to  .support  retail  busi- 
ness In  the  Center. 

VALrr.S    Ft  ATTFNED 

But  property  vaUif.s  fattened  In  the  other 
three  centers,  retail  bu.siness  went  Into  a 
tailspin,  and  hundreds  of  Idle  workers  .soujjht 
Jobs  In  town.s  30  to  50  miles  away.  In  its 
he.st  ciixYs.  the  chain  of  Otis  textile  mlll.s  in 
Three  Rivers,  Thorndlke.  ar.d  Bondsvllle  ein- 
pioyed  some  2  000  workers  Hence  the  loss 
of  this,  the  towns  bigeest  taxpayer,  was  a 
sliatterlni;  blow  to  the  entire  township 

Thase  were  desperate  days  for  a  small  town 
In  whieh  most  of  the  present-day  residents 
were  born  and  raised  And.  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  hurricane  of  1938  hit  Palmer 
hard  at  its  vtilnerable  location  in  the  fork  of 
three  rivers.  Ware.  Swift,  and  Qiiabau^.  The 
f1  oodwaters  seriously  damaged  local  mills. 
Emergency  action  wa.s  needed  not  only  to 
salvage  the  mill  property  for  future  luse  but 
to  save  the  town  from  possible  Industrial 
rxiin 

The  action  came  In  the  orijani^ation  of 
Palmer  Industries,  Inc.  a  group  of  2  000 
stock-owning  citizens  dedicated  to  the  Job 
of  raising  enough  funds  from  savings  and 
recreation  activities  to  take  over  the  Otis 
properties  and  put  them  in  repair  for  new 
tenants.  Working  without  pay.  sometimes 
long  hours  in  the  night,  the  civic  grou'p 
finally  ^ot  the  funds  together,  repaired  the 
mills  With  their  own  labor,  aiul  induced  three 
new  industries  to  take  over  the  Otis  plant  at 
Three  Rivers:  The  Cleveland  Container  Co., 
Tampax  Corporation,  and  the  White  Aircraft 
Co,  In  addition,  the  Bond.sville  plant  of  the 
one-time  Otis  mills  is  being  utilu-ed  by  two 
box  companies  And  neiirly  $100,000  m  tax 
titles  taken  over  by  the  town  will  be  off  the 
treasurer's  hands  this  year 

GLOWING    EXAMPLE 

Palmer  was  de«<crlbed  today  bv  the  State 
Industrial  commission  as  its  most  glowing 
example  of  a  New  England  town  Uiat  simply 


"would  not  be  lucked  by  the  depression  or 
the  hurricane  or  by  political  factions  enter- 
ing the  town  from  outside  to  try  and  capital- 
ize on  local  properties  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  nearby  Quabbln  Reservoir  " 

As  a  cooperative  community  venture,  no 
one  In  Palmer  will  take  personal  credit  for 
the  tow  n  s  recaptured  proNjierity.  President 
Louis  Bralnerd.  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
(■aid  Everett  B  French,  agent  of  the  State 
industrial  commission,  did  as  much  as  ar.y- 
one  to  bring  new  bu-MUe.-w  to  the  town  Mr. 
French,  on  the  other  hand  said  notliing  could 
have  been  done  without  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  citizens'  orgamzatioii  in  which  Horace 
Stearns  is  a  leading  liKht  Mr  S'rarns 
pointed  to  Mr  Brainerd  as  leading  the  way 
back  to  profperlty. 

On  the  other  hard,  hundreds  of  citizen 
gave  unstintingly  of  their  time  and  labor 
to  keep  Palmer  Indusilrlally     in  the  running   " 

Today  there  are  some  1.2U0  jx-rsons  em- 
ployed in  plant-s  where  no  more  than  1  HOC 
were  working  at  the  i)eak  of  Otis  mill  pro- 
duction Durii'.g  the  business  depres-sicri 
that  1.800  had  dropped  to  only  several  hun- 
dred tk)  the  l.'JCO  present-day  Job  holders, 
plus  till'  steady  emplouneiit  provided  by  the 
Wlckwire  Co.  and  .several  small  Industries, 
make  Palmers  ouslnesti  streets  seem  more 
crowded  today  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
town's  history. 


The  Tax  Bi 


EXTENSlOxN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pitchburu  Sentinel  of  Fitch- 
burg   Mas.s.,  April  1.  1943: 

MR.    PHILDlN'S    VOTE 

Democratic  Congressman  Phiibin  of  this, 
the  Third  Congressional  District,  made  an 
excellent  be^^inning  as  a  freshman  in  the 
House  when  or.  Tuesday,  ca.*ting  his  first 
major  recorded  vote  of  the  session,  he  Joined 
with  10  Republican  Ma.ssachusetts  Members 
In  approving  tiie  Runil  plan  tax  bill. 

With  the  exception  of  three  Democrats  (In- 
cluding Mr  Ct'RLEYi  the  Ma.s.sachusetts  del- 
egation was  for  the  measuri  that  would  turn 
the  tax  clock  ahead  and  pu'  the  millions  of 
new  taxpayers  «>n  a  curient  basis. 

However,  the  plan  wa.^  defeated,  to  the 
shame  of  the  House  majority,  who  Ignored 
common  sense  and  the  wishes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people 

The  lower  Huu.se  of  Congress  has  suffered 
a  disappointing  reverse  In  popular  esteem. 
Not  long  a^;o  It  Joined  the  Senate  In  nulli- 
fying President  Roosevelt's  Executive  order 
limiting  salaries  to  $25,000  net.  By  that 
vote.  Congress  reasserted  I's  constitutional 
powers,  which  had  been  long  ago  abdicated 
to  the  President 

Now  tiie  Hovise  majority  truckles  once 
more  to  the  voice  of  the  White  House,  which 
opposes  the  Ruml  plan  because  it  thinks 
sometme  somewhere  who  possesses  a  little 
money  may  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Howeve  ,  under  the  Ruml 
plan  the  taxpayer  continues  to  pay  on  the 
basis  of  the  prf'vlous  year's  Income  Tlieie 
Is  no  gain  for  anyone — until  possibly  wneu 
a   person    dies. 


Under  the  bill  taxes  would  be  paid  for  1943, 
for  example.  In  1943  on  a  basts  of  1942  In- 
come. 

What's  wrong  with  that? 

Here's  what's  richt  with  It:  Tlie  plan  would 
prevent  the  default  of  taxes  by  millions  of 
taxpayers  after  the  dose  of  the  war  when 
thero  will  be  economic  changes  and  vast 
shifts  m  employment. 

The  Third  District  should  let  Mr  Philbi;* 
know  that  Ills  vote  is  praiseworthy  and  ap- 
preciated. 


The  Ruml  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  r 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  rea- 
sons back  of  the  Ruml  tax  plan  are 
'  Rradually  coming  to  light.  The  follow- 
inR  article — if  it  had  been  printed  In 
time — would  bave  thrown  some  light  on 
this  plan,  but  the  article,  written  and 
checked  by  the  Wa.-hington  Mrrry-Go- 
Round,  was  not  permitted  to  get  into 
print.  The  story  itself,  however,  still 
lives  and,  altliouj^h  denied  publication.  I 
present  it  here  in  full.  Tlie  story  is: 
Frank  Dr    Ruml 

Beardsley  Ruml,  author  of  the  famous  tax- 
forgiveness  plan,  is  delightfully  frank  Aa 
tax  adviser  to  the  Macy  department  store 
millions,  he  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  trying  to  find  a  formula  to  help  some 
of  his  tax  clients  when  he  h:t  upon  his  idea 
of  forgiving  all  taxes  iiU  1942.  then  collecting 
;    taxes  at  the  source  for  1943 

Macy's  has  one  or  two  older  members  of 
the  firm  who  would  like  to  retire,  but  after 
they  finish  paying  taxes  each  year  they  have 
no  appreciable  nest-e^K  left  to  live  on  So, 
If  they  could  be  forgiven  last  year's  taxes, 
they  would  ^ave  on  the  .scale  of  ir840.000  taxes 
If  they  had  $1,000,000  income.  And  this  sav- 
ing would  be  enough  to  live  on  comfortably 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

That  was  the  origin  of  U\e  Ruml  plan. 
When  a  Treasury  official  p'-op(  sod  to  Ruml 
that  lower  bracket  taxes  be  forgiven,  but 
higher  bracket  taxes  be  paid.  Ruml's  franlc 
come-back  was; 

"But  where  does  that  leave  me  with  my 
Macy  clients?" 

GHOST  OF  ANDT    MELLON 

Andrew  W  Mollcn  was  not  quite  so  frank. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Coolidge 
he  started  a  campaign  to  lower  taxes  cii 
higher  bracket  income.s,  arguing  that  th.i 
would  release  more  money  for  individual  en- 
terprise. In  a  way  it  did  It  released  mil- 
lions for  stock-market  speculation  and  the 
Coolidge  bull  market. 

The  Mellon  theory  later  was  called  the 
trickle-down  system  whereby  a  large  amount 
of  money  released  at  the  top  gradually  trick- 
led down  to  the  wa^e  earner  at  the  bottom. 
However,  the  trickle  was  so  meager  by  the 
time  it  reached  the  bottom,  that  the  Inequal- 
ities of  that  system  led  to  the  too-well-re- 
membered  economic  holocaust 

Tciday  some  Repubiuans,  once  sold  on  the 
Ruml  plan,  gradually  are  realizing  that,  if 
taxes  are  forgiven.  It  is  the  man  in  the 
higher  brackets  who  really  beneais.  uot  th» 
low- wage  earner  whose  taxes  are  small  any- 
way That  IS  why  Democrats  call  the  plan 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  a  bonus  to  PatiL 


If  ha  cbose  to  retire  Tb«  general  baa  de- 
clared that  he  baa  no  political  ambltiona, 
but  bia  denial  la  not  taken  acrioualy  by  new 


Kingdom. 

Be  declared  that  be  bad  been  advised  «ub- 
•equently  by  lend-lease  tbat  "in  tbe  interest 


Mr.  rrru^Bun.  axr.  opeaaer,  unacr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
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The  foregoing  story  regarding  Dr. 
©eardsley  Ruml  and  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  tax  forgiveness  to  aid  Macy's.  of 
which  he  is  treasurer,  was  distributed 
to  newspapers.  Including  the  New  York 
Mirror,  on  March  30.  Within  a  few 
minutes  executives  of  Macy's  department 
store  had  demanded  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  that  the  story  be  killed.  The 
Mirror  obliged  immediately.  Thereafter 
a  kill  was  sent  to  all  editors  and  the 
story  never  saw  the  light  of  day.  I  find 
further  that  the  Macy  department  store 
Is  a  heavy  advertiser  in  the  New  York 
Mirror.  The  people  yelling  themselves 
hoarse  for  the  Ruml  plan  did  not  know 
these  facts,  but  why  should  not  the  pub- 
lic know? 


lucome-Tax  Relief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GERLACH 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  7, 
1943: 

ITS  DODCUTON  aCAIMST  40.000,000 

The  latest  plan  for  breaking  tbe  House 
deadlock  on  Income-tax  relief  may  run  Into 
difficulties,  but  tbe  situation  has  become  so 
desperate  that  It  Is  well  worth  trying. 

Today  more  than  40,000,000  persons  are 
being  kept  in  anxious  suspenae  regarding  the 
way  their  Income  taxes  are  to  Ix;  collected 
after  July  1 

They  are  also  wondering  whether  their  pay- 
ments are  to  be  applied  to  this  year's  earn- 
ings or  merely  to  paying  off  what  the  Treas- 
ury calls  a  debt  on  last  year's,  whil"  a  new 
and  much  larger  debt  is  steadily  accumulat- 
Inp 

There's  no  doubt  tbat  the  House  Is  over- 
whelmingly favorable  to  a  withholding  tax 
on  pny  envelopes  and  saiary  check.s  which 
would  mal^e  payments  easier. 

This  provision  was  contained  in  both  tbe 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  bill  and  the 
Carl&on  pay-as-you-go  measure  which  were 
rejected  by  tbe  Hou&e. 

TIj  new  plan  would  have  the  House  In- 
struct its  committee  to  preseut  a  simple  bill 
containing  nothing  except  the  withholding 
tax  For  this  tbe  House  would  have  to  give 
unanimous  consent. 

But  6o  far  as  the  new  bill  was  concerned, 
the  only  controversial  sticking  point,  real 
pay-as-you-go  with  tbe  old  debt  thrown  out 
of  the  window,  would  be  eliminated. 

Surely  nt  Representative  worthy  of  the 
name  would  dare  to  block  a  reform  in  tax- 
collection  methods  on  which  both  supporters 
and  oppon^i  ts  of  the  real  Ruml  pay-as-you- 
go  are  agreed 

This  procedure  woula  have  great  strategic 
advantages  for  thore  champions  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  resolvet;  to  fight  to  the  finish  for 
the  Ruml  plan 

They  could  then  concentrate  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  amendment  to  the  withholding  tax 
bill  Should  this  effort  fall,  they  could  Join 
In  passing  the  measure  as  It  stood  and  send 
it  to  tbe  Senate 

It  would  require  only  nine  recruits  from 
the  House  opponents  of  the  Ruml  plan  to  put 
it  across.  But  If  tbey  could  no*  be  obtained, 
tbe  people  could  rtUl  look  to  tbe  Senate  to 


restore  genuine  pay-as-you-go  and  set  an 
example  whlcli,  there  are  Increasing  reasons 
for  believing,  tbe  House  might  accept. 

The  uselessness  of  trying  to  pernuads 
Chairman  Dol'ohton  to  cease  his  obstruction 
of  tax  relief  is  now  apparent  to  all.  The  ar- 
rogant attitude  of  this  old  man  has  been 
made  doubly  irritating  and  insulting  by  his 
action  in  going  off  for  a  vacation  with  the 
most  pressing  domestic  issue  now  befors 
Con(?re8s  ntUl  l.i  the  balance 

His  own  bank  account  bulging  with  money 
to  pay  his  income  taxes,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, as  be  has  so  bUtantly  tx>asted.  Douch- 
Tow  doesn't  give  a  hang  for  the  millions  ol 
his  less  fortun  *te  citizens  who  seek  freedom 
from  fear  of  what  will  happen  should  they 
lose  their  Jobe,  or  die.  and  the  Treasury  con- 
tinued to  demand  Its  pound  of  flesh. 

Since  he  has  already  shown  his  contempt 
for  the  more  than  40,000.000  anxious  tax- 
payers. It  may  be  too  much  U)  expect  Chair- 
man DoucHTOM  to  let  even  a  wltbholdlng-Ux 
bUl  see  tbe  light  of  day. 

Even  so,  tbe  House  need  not  be  helpless 
to  do  tbe  people's  bidding.  By  mustering  a 
simple  majority — and  it  has  already  given 
DoucHTON  a  signal  rebuke  by  a  majority  of 
80 — the  House  can  take  tax  legislation  and 
relief  into  its  own  hands  and  defy  tlie  chair- 
man's dictatorship  and  the  machinations  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  battle  can  still  be  won.  It  will  l>e  won 
If  the  people  tell  their  Representatives  to 
cease  denying  them  this  sorely  needed  re- 
lief— or   else    pay   the   penalty   at   the    polls. 


A  Blow  for  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1943 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April 
6.  1943: 

A  BLOW  TO  DEMOCRACY 

The  bad  taste  left  in  the  mouths  of  most 
Americans  last  year  by  the  appointment  of 
Boss  Hague's  man,  Thomas  F.  Meaney,  to  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  New  Jersey  is  now 
at  leait  parti  lly  removed  by  a  laudable  opin- 
ion handed  down  by  Judge  Meaney.  The 
Federal  Jurist  has  refused  the  request  of  a 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Bureau  ofBcial  in 
New  Jersey  that  he  compel  the  Paterson  Eve- 
ning News  to  open  Its  records  so  that  the 
Bureau  could  determine  whether  tbe  news- 
paper was  violating  the  wage-and-hour  law. 

The  News  had  refused  to  recognize  the 
Bureau's  subpena  on  tbe  contention  that  the 
Federal  statute  Involved  does  not  apply  to 
newspapers  or  Its  employees,  an-  issue  which 
Judge  Meaney  did  not  pass  upon.  Instead, 
the  Judge  upheld  a  much  broader  principle, 
beneficial  to  all  citizens,  namely,  that  en- 
forcement oiBclals  may  not  mvade  tbe  sanc- 
tity of  private  affairs  "simply  In  quest  of  In- 
formation •  •  •  which  might  or  might 
not  disclose  a  violation." 

Judge  Meaney  went  further  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that,  "desirable  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  experts  to  the  Government  Is,  there 
Is  no  Indication  that  Congress  has  as  yet 
determined  to  substitute  a  Government  of 
mere  expert  opinion  for  a  Oovemment  of 
law.  •  •  •  The  functions  of  tbe  courts 
remain." 

Thus,  by  an  Ironical  and  happy  ttim  of 
events,  a  judge  wboae  appointment  was  op- 


posed because  of  his  poilUcal  support  by  a 
litUe  dictator  now  comes  boldly  to  tbe  de- 
fense of  the  democratic  system.  IX  bis  deci- 
sion In  this  case  u  allowed  to  sUnd  by  ths 
higher  courts.  Judge  Meaney  will  have  helptd 
to  reverse  the  trend  toward  dlcutorlal  ad- 
mlnistruttou  ot  American  goverumtut. 


People  Versus  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L  GERUCH 

or  FIN»f8TLVA»n* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8BNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Intelligencer  of  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  for  March  23,  1943; 
rroPLS  vnstJB  new  dial 
Tlie  inevitable  cycle  of  public  sentiment 
Is  going  strongly  against  the  New  Deal  phi- 
losophy of  govrnment.  This  is  a  conclusion 
far  removed  from  the  elements  of  war  and 
the  necessity  for  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Axis. 

The  New  Deal  Issue  is  one  of  domestic  con- 
cern. It  has  an  Inescapable  bearing  on  tlie 
future  tranquillity  and  security  of  post-war 
America.  Hossibly  tbe  mc»Bt  clear-cut  in- 
dictment of  the  New  Deal  Is  Its  failure  to 
account  for  very  definite  deficiencies  In  the 
management  of  Federal  Government.  When 
the  war  burst  upon  us,  drawing  our  attention 
from  the  domestic  to  foreign  front,  the  New 
Deal  was  In  the  poeltlor  of  a  fighter  who 
has  Just  been  saved  by  the  bell. 

But  the  delinquencies  of  tbe  New  Deal 
were  not  erased  by  war.  Tbey  are  still  ap- 
parent in  every  turn  of  the  administrative 
machinery  by  which  tbe  New  Deal  has  slowly 
and  insidiously  built  up  a  bureaucratic  king- 
dom bordering  dangerously  on  dictatorial 
Impulses.  One  might  even  say  that  tbe  ex- 
traordinary powers  already  usurped  by  tbe 
New  Deal  have  been  magnified  and  com- 
pounded under  cover  of  war. 

If  this  cankerous  mushrooming  of  power 
and  extreme  authority  is  to  be  halted  It  Is 
up  to  the  people.  They  alone  can  nip  this 
ominous  threat  to  otir  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

The  New  Deal's  silence  on  a  multitude  of 
domestic  subjects  close  to  the  public  heart 
shows  an  amazing  boldness  and  indifference 
never  Intended  by  tbe  fathers  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

Before  the  war  provided  the  New  Deal 
with  a  convenient  smoke  screen  to  bide  Its 
domestic  shortcomings,  there  were  numerous 
excuses  for  Its  failure  to  tMtlance  the  Budget 
and  put  the  lO.COO.OOO  Jobless  back  to  work. 
Had  the  New  Deal's  tinprecedented  spend- 
ing succeeded  In  bringing  about  the  olt- 
promised  recovery  or  even  visibly  started  It 
on  its  way.  there  would  have  been  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  outlay  of  som  $50  000.000  000 
which  is  now.  by  sUenoe.  conceded  to  have 
been  squandered  In  vain.  Actually  it  ha/ 
t)een  considered  worse  than  wasted 

It  cost  millions  of  Americans  the  virtue  of 
self-respect,  self-reliance,  and  initiative.  It 
tauglU  them  to  believe  that  the  Government 
should  support  them  instead  of  they  the 
Government.  It  created  the  Incredibly  vi- 
cious system  of  professional  unemployment, 
politically  organized  to  perpetuate  Itself  at 
public  expense  Getting  and  staying  on  re- 
lief became  a  vocation;  leecbilke  idleness  a 
career 

How  long,  even  with  the  tremendous  arti- 
flcial  stimulus  of    tbe  war  program,  it  wiU 


I 


r.^ 


Palmer  was  described  today  by  the  State 
Industrial  romnu.=sion  as  it»  mnjst  pjowmg 
t.\;unple  of  a  New  England  town  Uiai  Biniply 


pijiii  iiie  i;ixpayer  coniiiiues  lo  pay  on  tne 
basis  of  the  pr'^vioiis  year's  Income  There 
Is  no  KHin  for  anyone — until  possibly  wncn 
a   person   dies. 


higher  brackets  who  reaiiy  benefits,  not  th« 
low-waEe  earner  whose  taxes  are  small  any- 
way That  IS  why  Demncrnts  call  the  plaa 
robbing  Peter  lo  pay  a  bonus  to  Paul. 


■  V    \Aj   vijrr  rxriiHi^ 


It  would  require  only  nine  recrult«  from 
the  House  opponents  of  the  Runil  plan  to  put 
It  acrosB.  But  If  they  could  no'  be  obtained. 
the  people  could  rtUl  look  to  the  Senate  to 


mere  expen  opinion  lor  a  uovemmeni  oi 
law.  •  •  •  The  functions  of  the  courts 
remain." 

Tht»,  by  an  Ironical  and  happy  turn  of 
events,  a  Judge  whose  ai^>olntment  was  op- 


puDuc  expense,  ijexting  ana  sraying  on  re- 
lief became  a  vocation;  leechlike  idleness  a 
career 

How  long,  even  with  the  tremendous  arti- 
ficial stimulus  of    the  war  program,  it  will 
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take  thl5  country  to  recover  from  the  morale- 
sapping  effects  of  the  New  Deal's  mistaken 
paternalism,  only  lime  can  tell  Augment- 
ing the  staggering  public  debt  piled  up  Indi*- 
crlmlnately  before  our  entry  into  the  war  will 
be  added  billions  in  the  actual  C'  st  of  win- 
ning the  war  The  pcst-war  tax  burden  will 
be  a  nightmare  of  worry  and  resptjnslblUty 
for  generations  of  Americans. 

The  time  has  passed  for  equivocations. 
The  facts  must  be  faced. 

While  we.  a.s  a  Nation,  are  concerned  with 
the  paramount  Job  of  winning  the  war.  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  ostrlchlike  m  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  New  Deal  and  what  it  has 
done  to  uiKlcrmino  and  destroy  the  Consti- 
tutional bulwarks  which  have  sustained  the 
United  States  of  America  for  more  than  150 
year.s. 

Wliy  the  New  Deal  reemployment  and  re- 
covery program  failed  was  clear  from  the 
beginning.  At  the  very  cutset,  normal 
channels  of  employment  were  blocked  by 
systematic  restriction  and  regimentation  of 
business  and  industry.  Under  Government 
fchackles  and  facing  suspicion  and  hcstility 
at  every  turn,  these  agencies  did  well  to 
maintain  even  a  precarious  existence:  to 
grow  and  expand  sufUclently  to  absorb  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  was  an  Impo.ssibillty. 

As  the  only  substitute  for  normal  employ- 
ment which  it  could  think  of.  the  adminis- 
tration embarked  on  a  multi-bilUon-dollar 
program  of  "made  work,"  ranging  from  leaf- 
raking  boondoggles  to  ambitious  public 
works  which,  wliile  measurably  useful,  cost 
from  one-h.ilf  to  three  times  more  than  they 
should  and  were  eventually  unnecessary. 

The  vast  sums  poured  on  these  and  upon 
various  forms  of  Federal  rehef  were  re- 
flected In  doubled  taxes  on  productive  enter- 
prise, driving  it  to  greater  economies  and 
mandatorily  forcing  thousands  of  workers 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  In  such 
a  vicious  spiral,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Itie 
ratio  of  men  and  women  without  Jobs  soared 
to  dizzy  heights. 

Not  even  the  New  Deals  wild-eyed  spend- 
ing on  visionary  and  completely  hopeless 
projects  could  curb  the  dismaying  rise  in  idle 
manpower  Somewhere  m  the  flurry  cf  their 
synthetic  attempt  to  create  an  uneertain 
prosperity,  the  New  Deals  long-haired 
theorists  lost  sight  of  the  age-old  fundamen- 
tals and  economic  estimates  by  which  trade 
and  commerce  liad  harnessed  their  pri>gress 
with  that  of  productive  manpower 

Which  leads  us  to  ask: 

In  view  of  its  utter  failure  to  solve  the 
domestic  problems  of  peace,  can  we  afTord  to 
entrust  the  future  of  pt)st-war  Amoricu  to 
the  peculiarly  unbalanced  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  the  New  Deal?  What 
would  be  the  outlook  for  the  millions  of  re- 
turning soldiers  who  will  naturally  expect  to 
find  Jtibs  aw.iitmg  tliem? 

Cm  industry  provide  those  Jobs  if  con- 
tinually harassed  and  hamstrung  by  an 
arrogant  political  order? 

Tlie  disturbing  lessons  and  sad  experiences 
of  the  last  10  years  should  provide  the  Ameri- 
can p?cple  with  the  right  answers. 


McBride's  Bring  Honor  to  McKeesport 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdufsday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
McKeesport.  Pa.,  was  sik'nally  honored 
on  April  3,  1943,  when  Mrs.  George  Mc- 


Bride.  of  2205  Grandview  Avenue,  was 
selected  by  the  United  Slates  Navy  De- 
partment to  chri.sten  the  U.  S.  S.  Scott. 
a  new,  modern-type  escort  destroyer,  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  The  Scott 
wa.s  named  for  a  Pearl  Harbor  hero,  the 
late  Robert  Raymond  Scott,  of  Massillon. 
Ohio,  who  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  poslhumously  for  excep- 
tional gallantry  in  action.  Mrs.  McBride. 
a  proud  and  charming  little  mother,  has 
five  sons  in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
a  daugliter-in-law.  Ann  Novel  McBride, 
in  the  service  of  the  SPARS — auxiliary 
of  the  Coast  Guard — now  stationed  at 
Hunter  CoUeRe.  Bronx.  N.  Y.  The  five 
gallant  sons,  namely.  George,  33;  Em- 
mett,  24;  Terry.  22:  Eugene.  20;  and 
Francis.  18,  all  reiterate  that  Uncle 
Sam's  Navy  is  the  world's  best.  Three 
of  the  sons — George.  Eugene,  and  Fran- 
cis— and  Ann  Nevel  McBride.  wife  of 
Terry,  were  present  at  the  launching,  as 
V  as  Mr.  George  McBride,  proud  father 
and  husband.  Emmelt  and  Terry  are  on 
sea  duty. 

Mrs.  McBride  paid  glowing  tribute  to 
Rear  Admiral  M.  F.  Draemel.  com- 
mandant at  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia, 
for  courtesies  extended  to  her  and  her 
sailor  sons  while  in  Philadelphia  to  at- 
tend the  launching.  Mis.  McBride  had 
nothing  but  praLse  for  the  cmployee.s  at 
the  navy  yard  who  built  the  U.  S.  S. 
Scott,  and  she  was  grateful  in  her  ap- 
preeiation  for  the  beautiful  wrist  watch 
which  th*>se  employees  piesented  to  her 
as  the  sponsor  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Scott. 

I  also  want  to  add  my  commendation 
to  Commander  Joseph  Tinney,  of  the 
Public  Relation.s  Division  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard,  for  his  many  cour- 
tesies extended  to  myself  and  the  Mc- 
Bride family.  McKeesport  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  indeed  honored.  The  Mc- 
Bnde.s — .splendid  American  family — will 
always  remember  April  3.  1943.  the 
launching  date  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Scott. 

And  I  am  certain  that  many  an  Axis 
submarine  will  also  remember  the  U.  S.  S. 
Scott. 


Infamous    Gestapo    Bill    Must    Not   Pass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
W-cdncsday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tins  House 
last  Fiiday  adopted  what  has  become 
known  in  America  as  the  Gestapo  bill.  I 
was  personally  responsible  for  the  par- 
liamentary procedure  which  delayed  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  when  it  was  first 
brought  before  this  body  for  considera- 
tion. 

I  felt  that  far  more  consideration 
should  be  given  a  measure  conferring 
such  broad  powers  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral over  the  life  and  death  and  personal 
liberty  of  the  people  of  America,  than 
had  been  afforded  by  the  House  leader- 
slup. 


General  debate,  under  the  rule  which 
was  granted,  was  eliminated,  preventing 
the  proper  discussion  of  this  legislation 
which  was  finally  adopted  by  a  voice  vote, 
and  is  now  before  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  certain  amend- 
ments designed  to  protect  the  press  and 
free  speech  were  adopted  by  tlu^  House,  I 
feel  that  this  bill  remains  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  pieces  of  legislation  we  have 
ever  considered  here. 

It  is  not  only  dangerotis  leRislation— 
it  is  utterly  unnecessary.  We  already 
have  ample  lecislation  to  deal  properly 
With  any  person  committing  hostile  acts 
acainst  our  Government  or  any  of  our 
Allied  Nations,  or  in  any  way  aiding  the 
enemy. 

If  proof  of  that  is  needed,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  six  of  the  eight 
Nazi  saboteurs  captured  on  our  Atlantic 
coast  were  put  to  death  in  the  electric 
chair  here  in  W.ishington,  while  the 
other  two  will  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives 
in  prison.  Proof  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  three  men.  convicted  of  aiding 
those  saboteurs  are  awaiting  execution 
in  Chicago;  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  yesterday  refused  to  re- 
view the  Case  of  Max  Stephan.  now 
awaiting  tlie  hangman's  noose  in  the 
Federal  prison  at  Milan,  Mich.,  convicted 
of  harboring  an  escaped  N:tzi  officer. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  editorials 
published  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
Nation  within  the  past  day  or  so.  to  the 
effect  that  the  other  body  should  give 
far  more  consideration  to  this  measure 
than  was  afforded  it  in  the  House. 

Let  me  especially  commend  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  other  Hearst  newspapers 
entitled  "Infamous  'Gestapo  Bill"  Must 
Not  Pass  the  Senate!  "  Editorials  such 
as  thus  are  performing  a  valuable  service 
in  awakening  America  to  the  grave  peril 
to  the  Nation's  freedom.  Under  r>er- 
mission  to  extt  nd  my  remarks  I  include 
the  editorial  at  this  point: 

INFAMOCS   '  CESTAFO    BILL  '    MVST    NOT.  PASS    THE 
SENATE 

In  the  so-called  war  security  bill,  devised 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  pushed 
through  the  House  of  Rcpre.sentatives  by  ad- 
ministration pressure,  the  New  Deal  makes 
the  most  open  and  outrageous  a.ssault  on  in- 
dividual lil>erty  in  its  long  history  of  attempts 
to  transform  the  American  pt>cpie  into  a 
race  of  obedient  robots 

Tills  measure  has  been  widely  and  very 
Justly  described  as  the  Gestapo  bill. 

Should  it  become  law.  it  actually  would 
clothe  the  Dejiartment  of  Justice  with  powers 
over  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  very 
lives  of  Americans  virtually  equal  to  those 
exercised  over  the  German  people  by  the 
Nazi  sadist  Hlmmler. 

The  bill  provides  the  death  penalty  for 
hostile  acts  against  the  Jnlted  States. 

It  will  be  readily  agreed  that  anyone  In 
AmeriCii  who  commits  actual  hostile  acts 
against  the  Nation  m  wartime  is  deserving 
of  the  heaviest  penalties.  But  before  such 
penalties  are  exacted,  it  should  be  clearly 
and  specifically  understood  what  constitutes 
a  hostile  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  dangerous 
measure,  the  determination  of  that  fateful 
question  Is  very  largely  left  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

And  the  conduct  of  the  Department  cf 
Justice  under  the  New  Deal  certainly  has  not 
been  of  a  kind  to  Justify  Its  being  entrusted 
with  fresh  power  over  the  lives  ol  Americans. 


Further,  this  disgraceful  Gestap>o  bill  in- 
cludes a  shameful  requirement  that  Ameri- 
cans snoop  and  spy  up>on  each  other  under 
penalty  of  10  years  in  prison  and  a  $10,000 
nne. 

It  provides  that  every  citizen  must  report 
anyone  he  mipht  suspect  of  planning  a  hos- 
tile act  apaii.-'-t  the  Government. 

True,  an  amendment  tacked  on  at  the  In- 
.■iistence  of  alarmed  but  timid  critics  makes 
the  reservation  that  before  a  citizen  can  be 
convicted  and  Imprisoned  for  falling  to  spy 
upon  his  neighbor.  It  must  be  proved  that 
his  failure  was  knowing,  willful,  and  mall- 
clous 

But  with  or  without  the  amnidment.  tiiat 
Is  a  law  to  transform  the  decent,  friendly,  tol- 
erant people  of  America  into  a  nation  of 
dc--picable  snoops  and  spies. 

It  is  a  measure  to  poison  the  wells  of 
American  unity  with  suspicion  and  hate  and 
terror. 

It  Ls  a  measure  to  divide  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates,  neighbor  against  neighbor, 
friend  against  fiiend.  brother  against 
brother,  child  against  parent,  in  the  same 
hideous  way  that  the  people  of  Germany  and 
Russia  were  div.dcd  so  that  they  might  be 
enslaved 

As  originally  drafted  by  the  Department  cf 
Justice,  the  bill  w.iuld  have  clothed  the  Gov- 
ernment with  absolute  power  to  suppiess 
free  speech  and  a  free  press  It  would  have 
made  it  a  crime  punishable  by  death  to 
acquire,  compile,  obtain  access  to,  or  trans- 
mit f.icts  that  might  give  Information  to  the 
eiieray. 

Under  that  provision,  every  routine  act  In- 
volved in  the  grathermg  and  dissemination  of 
news  could  have  been  perverted  into  a 
'•crime'  at  the  whim  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  would  have  been  necessary  only 
to  pretend  that  the  news  might  give  Infor- 
mation to  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  New  Deal  would  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  pirfect  weapon  to  .suppress  the 
honest  and  useful  newspaper  criticism  which 
It  sj  bitterly  resents  and  to  prevent  its  critics 
from  speaking  their  criticisms  in  public,  over 
the  radio  or  (  therwise. 

In  order  to  get  the  bill  throuizh  the  House 
the  New  Deal  was  compelled  to  accept  an 
amendment  designed  to  remfsve  that  danger. 

The  amendment  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  shall  prevent  open  criticism  of  the 
administration  or  the  Government  by  news- 
papers and  other  publications  or  by  Indi- 
vidual citizens,  but  It  by  no  means  removes 
all  danger  to  freedom  of  expression  from  the 
measure,  and  of  course,  it  does  not  cancel 
out  the  obvious  desire  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  gain  control  over  the  sacred  rights 
to  publish  and  to  speak. 

In  urging  the  passage  of  its  drastic  and 
dangerous  Gestapo  bill,  the  Justice  De{>art- 
ment  represeined  that  such  a  law  Is  neces- 
sary to   prevent  sabotage. 

That  simply  Is  not  true. 

Enough  legislation  has  been  passed  al- 
ready to  put  anybody  in  jail  that  expresses 
an   honest   and    indepedent  opinion. 

The  Attorney  General's  office  already  has 
been  criticized  for  abuse  of  powers  that  al- 
ready exist. 

The  Incumbent  administration  does  not 
need  any  additional  powers  to  oppress  the 
people. 

To  create  svich  powers,  as  tiie  Hoiise  has 
voted  to  do,  would  certainly  not  further  the 
prosecution  o'  tlie  war  It  would  only  en- 
danger the  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

If  Americans  are  to  retain  the  liberties 
guaranteed  them  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  be  free,  self-govern- 
ing, self-respecting  citizens  and  not  gagged 
and  terrified  slaves,  the  Senate  must  defeat 
this  oppressive,  dangerous,  and  utterly  dis- 
astrous Gestapo  bill  which  the  House  has 
cravenly  enacted  under  the  New  Deal  whip. 
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Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OI    REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  ol  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Arthur  Ki'ock: 

Independent  Reporting  of  Food  Talks  at 
IssiE — Official  Planning  jor  Interna- 
tional    CONfERENCE     IS     WATCHED     CLOSELY 

BY  Pre-ss  and  Public— Precedent  Seen  in 
Decision 

(By    Arthur    Krock) 

W.'.SHiNCTON.  April  3  —When  the  subject 
of  rei)orting  the  fcrthccmmg  international 
food  mcetmt;  arose  at  a  recent  White  Hlusc 
press  confeiencp  the  President,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  said  he  "hcped"  no  newspaper 
correspondents  would  have  access  to  the 
delegates  He  smiled  as  he  said  it  But 
subsequent  developments  confirmed  the  ap- 
prehension of  many  of  his  hearers  that  the 
President  expressed  himself  with  complete 
candor. 

This  apprehension  arose  from  the  fact  that 
If  free  and  Independent  reporting  of  one  in- 
ternational conference  can  be  prevented, 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  that  follow  cannot 
be  similarly  conducted.  In  such  circum- 
stances delegates  would  be  constrained  by 
their  governments  to  amplify  nothing  which 
was  conveyed  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  official  hand-outs.  This  would  be 
total  mockery  of  the  oft-repeated  Presidential 
promise  that  the  press  is  to  remain  free  and, 
except  in  matters  of  military  Information, 
subjected  to  no  unusual  restraints  nor  con- 
fined to  official  versions  of  proceedings  that 
affect  the  lives  and  conditions  of  present  and 
future  generations.  It  would  channel  vital, 
nonmilltary  news  through  the  European 
method  of  an  official  gazette. 

But  after  certain  developments  appeared 
to  Indicate  that  the  President  was  seeking 
to  make  a  reality  of  his  "hope."  there  were 
signs  of  back-tracking  from  the  plan  com- 
pletely to  bar  the  press  (and  through  It  the 
public)  from  the  food  conference  and  thus 
establish  an  evil  precedent.  Once  again 
these  indications  of  retreat  and  modlflcation 
followed  a  torrent  of  reportcrial  questioning 
of  officials  primarily  concerned,  notably  White 
House  Secretary  Early  and  Office  of  War  In- 
formation Director  Davis.  They  also  followed 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Washington 
dispatches  to  the  country  protesting  what 
seemed  to  be  the  official  plan. 

OLTCOME  IN   ABEYANCE 

If  these  questions  and  protests  have  de- 
feated an  attempt  which  could  close  to  the 
public  the  international  conferences  cf  the 
United  Nations  as  tightly  as  they  would  be 
if  Fascist  nations  were  holding  them,  it  is 
another  victory  which  can  be  marked  up  to 
the  vlgUance  of  the  representatives  of  the 
press  in  Washington.  But  the  proof  of  the 
pudding,  as  always,  will  be  in  the  eating. 
Until  the  conference  is  held,  and  the  nature 
of  the  permitted  reporting  is  made  clear, 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  trend  of  the 
President's  mind  in  such  matters  wiU  keep 
their  fingers  crossed. 

They  will  keep  them  crossed  because, 
under  his  guidance,  this  administration  has 
been  more  assiduous  in  attempts  to  suppress 
unwelcome  news  than  any  other  this  cor- 


respondent has  observed  In  action.  A  col- 
league who  did  not  accept  this  opinion  when 
It  was  written  in  peacetime  mativ  years  ago, 
but  who  has  meanwhile  changed  his  mlna. 
made  the  following  statement  In  discussing 
the  official  plans  lo  report  the  food  confer- 
ence : 

"The  President's  notion  of  a  free  press  is 
quite  different  from  our  own  We  talk  tf 
freedom  of  li'.formation  really,  w'lereas  he 
talks  of  how  to  get  his  point  acre  ss  His  in- 
terest is  in  how  a  free  press  can  bes;  be  used  " 

It  is  obvious  that  If  the  delegates  to  the 
food  conference  arc  officially  Instructed  to 
have  no  contact  with  reporters,  or  only  the 
most  formal  relatmiis,  ntws  cf  their  procecd- 
Irgs  Will  be  confined  to  whatever  the  United 
States  Government  cb.noses  to  c.ve  i>ut 
thrcvgh  Its  paid  employees  in  Office  of  War 
Information,  tlie  State  Drpartnient.  and  so 
forth.  It  is  also  obvious  that  if  seveie  limita- 
tions are  put  on  the  number  of  reporters  who 
may  sit  at  the  gate  of  the  ccnierence.  facial 
plans  of  new.s  suppression  will  be  more  easily 
attainaljle.  And  since  one  part  cf  the  plan  '.s 
to  hold  the  meeting  in  a  place  where  accom- 
modations and  faciliWes  are  meaf;ei  and  the 
delegates  can  be  kept  iii;!CC(  .«s.b!e.  that  choice 
of  site  can  be  employed  to  explain  a  limita- 
tion on  numbers. 

rop.MtT,A  Fon  co\znAct 

A  few  days  ago  the  pre.ss  was  advis.^d  that 
the  President  felt  it  was  essential  to  the 
harmony  and  eflertivenes".  of  the  conference 
that  it  be  held  where  the  delegates  would  not 
b?i  subject  to  interruptions  by  a  U.r;;e  number 
of  reporters.  It  w:i5  infMrnied  that  the  c<n- 
ference  agenda  included  subjects  cJ  such  deli- 
cacy— the  distribution  cf  fond,  now  and  post- 
war, in  all  needful  countries — that  inde- 
pendent reporting  might  upset  unity  and 
affect  the  present  cooperation  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  prosecution  crf  the  war  To 
pet  a  story,  the  press  was  told,  one  nation 
might  be  ranged  against  another  by  reix)r- 
torlal  enterprise,  and  the  delegates  cf  one 
might  be  tempted  to  take  the  opportunity 
thus  presented  to  do  that  very  thirg.  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr  Early,  the  press  was  told  would 
arrange  to  see  that  everything  that  should 
be  revealed  to  the  public  was  revealed 
promptly. 

"Please  do  not  assume.  '  ran  these  adv.ces, 
"that  theie  is  any  official  wish  to  keep  the 
press  and  public  from  knowing  what  is  going 
on.  Far  from  it  The  sole  purpose  is  to 
permit  the  delegates  to  work  in  quiet,  con- 
clude their  work  and  come  to  decisions  with- 
out being  rent  asunder  by  irresponsible  stories 
and  to  prevent  the  Axis  fr(;m  using  pre- 
mature Information  to  stir  up  feelings  in 
Europe  against  the  food  arsenal — the  United 
States.'' 

CONFLICTING    ATTITUDES 

This  is  the  whole  case  f^r  the  ncw.=  sup- 
pression and  canalizing  plan,  whether  all  or  a 
part  of  it  shall  finally  be  put  in  operation  at 
the  conference.  Those  who  are  willing  wholly 
to  trust  official  Judgment  in  these  i  alters  will 
agree  to  forego  the  responsible,  balanced  and 
vital  information  that  can  come  only  tlirough 
Independent  press  reporting.  But  those  who 
fear  the  precedent  that  would  be  established, 
stronger  because  the  food  conference  will  net 
deal  with  military  matters,  will  encourage 
the  press  to  make  every  effort  to  evaluate  the 
government  hand-outs  if  It  is  denied  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  the  facts  at  first  hand. 
They  will,  and  rightly,  hold  the  prets  ac- 
countable for  whatever  it  may  seek  oui  and 
publish  In  an  effort  to  maintain  Its  duty 
to  the  public  and  what  remains  In  wartime 
of  its  freedom.  They  will  and  should  infcist 
it  must  demonstrate  again  that  a  free  press 
can  be  responsible,  for  this  is  the  implica- 
tion in  Its  constitutional  grant  of  freedom. 

But  the  press  has  always  met  and  generally 
satisfied  this  chaliei  ge.  And  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that,  ilirough  aa  existing  agency 


Mr.  WEISS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
McKeesport.  Pa  ,  was  signally  honored 
on  Apni  3.  1943,  whtn  Mrs.  Goorge  Mc- 


Uberty  of  the  people  of  America,  than 
had  been  afforded  by  the  House  leader- 
ship. 


And  tl.e  conduct  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  the  New  Deal  certainly  has  not 
been  of  a  kind  to  Justify  Its  being  entrusted 
with  frcih  pc'wer  over  the  lives  of  Ainciicans. 
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of  general  cen=or*Iilp.  the  Aiiierican  press  Is 
already  bound  by  a  code  ihal  precludes  the 
publication  of  certain  kind.s  of  news  AIm), 
the  Oovernnient  has  ample  mefliis  In  us 
hands  to  punish  those  newspapers  which 
transgress  the  censorship  code. 

MODEL     IMPFNOING 

These  general  restrictions,  the  standing 
and  rei-ponsibillty  of  the  delegates  to  the  food 
conference  and  the  character  of  the  American 
press  as  a  whole  should  be  sufficient  to  as- 
sure that  Independent  reporting  of  the  con- 
ference would  hold  none  of  the  threats  listed 
above  as  reasons  for  the  projected  limita- 
tions. In  other  administrations  It  Is  more 
liJcely  they  would  be.  But  Mr  Roosevelt's  is 
nut  friendly  to  the  free  fli  w  of  pubUc  infor- 
matlcn.  independently  acquired,  and  It  has 
given  many  proofs  over  the  course  of  its  10 
years  that  this  is  so. 

That  is  antither  reasor  why  official  prepara- 
tions for  reporting  the  food  conference  are 
being  closely  watched  in  fear  that  they  will 
he  unduly  repressive  and  serve  as  a  model 
hereafter. 


World  Peace  Organization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  CO  I  oaAD<i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt'dnesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
evrninK.  April  4.  1943.  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcastins:  network,  Mr.  Upton  Close 
pave  a  very  interesting  and  enlightening 
discus.«:ion  on  the  co<iperation  of  our 
Government  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  formation  of  a  world  peace 
organization. 

Under  unanunou.s  consent.  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  this  address: 

Cr,OSE    UPS    OF    THE    NEWS 

(By  Upton  Close) 
Mr.  Sumner  V.elles.  the  diplomat  who  to,jk 
the  'under  ■  nut  of  Under  S«-cretaiy  of  StaU>. 
Indulged  in  another  pedatjog.cai  lecture  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  Thurs- 
day. April  1.  It  Wiis  the  unusual  s(>f(.  tacU- 
of  an  official  of  their  nwn  foreign  office  with 
more  social  contact  than  historical  wisdom 
presuming,'  to  speak  the  mind,  not  of  his 
own  Nation,  as  is  traditional,  but  the  minds 
of  other  nations  about  us 

Mr.  Welles  had  let  go  a  few  days  previously 
with  a  statement  less  reproachful,  asking  if 
there  were  any  better  time  th.in  now  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  practical  measures  for  car- 
rying out  the  great  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Most  Americans  agreed  that  this 
Is  the  time.  Yet  they  noted  a  few  days  later 
that  Britain's  Prime  Minister.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  a  lengthy  address  broadcast  to 
the  American  people,  did  not  mentl(Mi  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  but  d;d  mention  some  poli- 
cies which  they  are  unable  to  reconcile  with 
that  document's  great  principles 

Our  most  elegant  monthly  magazine.  For- 
tune, envisions  Mr  Welles  as  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  naked  emperor  -  you  remember, 
the  one  who  thought  he  wa.«  parading  in  a 
mystic  robe  stimeone  had  sold  him  until  a 
ch:ld  broke  the  spell  by  calling  out  tn  child- 
like frankness — 'why,  he  hasn't  anything 
on  ■■  Both  emperor  and  people  were  9h>)cked 
back  into  trusting  their  own  eyes  and  rea- 
sons. 

But  talk  IS  Important,  coming  from  the 
man  who  presumably  would  be  the  admin- 


istration's most  active  representative  In  peace 
councils,  should  the  war  end  durn^g  his  ten- 
ure. It  deserves  note  from  the  young  Sen- 
ators who  think  our  Senate  should  represent 
the  Nation  In  framing?  peace  He  sa:d.  "the 
United  Stales  after  tJie  vicU)ry  of  1918  with- 
drew from  iiliiK.st  evfry  form  of  practical 
cooperation  with  friendly  nations  in  the  re- 
construction tasks,  and  made  no  effort  to 
win  the  peace  " 

This  is  a  shocker.  Does  Mr  Welles  really 
believe  It?  Can  Americans  wlio  remitnber 
how  tliey  supplied  food  ar:d  personnel  to  ad- 
minister it,  how  they  poured  out  money  in 
gilts,  how  they  made  loans  when  told  these 
were  needed  in  reconstruction,  how  they 
agreed  to  WTtte  down  loans  when  told  thpy 
were  too  burd'  "some.  Americans  who  hold 
sciivenlrs  in  the  form  of  worthless  bonds. 
aKree  to  thisV  Can  Stuart  J  Fuller  and  his 
fellow  Americans  who  with  the  backing  of 
the  Slate  Department  foutrht  valiantly  but 
vainly  for  the  clean  ending  of  the  narcotic 
menace  in  the  post-war  world  as?ree  that 
America  wltht'rew  from  almost  every  form 
of  practical  cooperation  with  friendly  na- 
tlons'> 

Can  the  faithful  leasruers  on  the  Interna- 
tional L«bor  Council  and  the  International 
A^icultural  Board  and  the  International 
Bank  and  the  World  Court  and  a  dozen  other 
International  enterprises  of  health  crime- 
suppression,  freeing  of  trades  enrrency  ad- 
Ju.'-tment.  white-slave  traffic,  communication, 
and  edu-^ation— whl(  h  were  very  largely  sup- 
ported from  America— agree  that  they  made 
no  effort  to  win  tlie  peace"*  Can  they  feel 
that  Mr.  Welles  is  representing  America 
rightly  to  the  younger  generation  In  other 
countries  and  in  our  own  who  cannot  remem- 
ber these  efT(irtf  of  1918  to  1918  but  will  read 
the  Under  Secretary  s  words'' 

Can  the  shade  of  Mr.  Kellogg  of  the 
Kell<  gg-Brland  Pact  agree.'  Can  Secretary 
of  War  Stlms*in  agree,  who  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  1931  made  a  bid  lor  Joint  measures 
against  the  first  flagrant  violation  of  the 
League— by  Japan  m  Manchuria-  -only  to  find 
himself  cut  on  a  limb'?  1  came  out  of  Asia 
to  the  League's  session  at  Geneva  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Its  president,  Mr.  Bnand.  with  the 
first  eyewitness  story  of  Japans  unholy 
leap,  and  I  can  testify  that  the  record  ter- 
ribly needs  setting  straight  on  Americas 
share  In  losing  the  peace  after  the  last  war. 
Otherwise  the  whole  gamut  cf  disillusion- 
ment will  be  run  again,  making  Uncle  Sam 
the  international  savior  to  Uncle,  the  inter- 
national goat. 

Americas  President,  Woodruw  Wilson,  an 
Idealist  of  greater  scholarly  historual  back- 
ground than  we  have  with  us  today,  coined 
the  thought  that  through  war  could  come 
the  end  of  war  He  tied  in  this  Idea  with  the 
ancient  concept  of  a  world  federation,  or 
Liea«ue  of  Nations,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  Plato  of  Greece.  Hugo  Grotlus  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  the  Abbe  de  St  Pierre 
of  the  early  eighteenth.  Immanuel  Kant  and 
Jeremy  Beniliam  or  the  late  eighteenth,  the 
Americans,  William  Ladd  and  Elihu  Burritt 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  poet« 
Shelley  and  Tennyson,  and  Andrew  Carnegie's 
foundations  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

Woodrcw  Wilson  went  Into  war  on  a  dis- 
tinctly idealistic  platform  and  his  14  points 
were  used  to  persuade  the  German  people 
to  cea.se  fighting  Tlie  Germans  claimed  to 
have  surrendered  on  that  basis  and  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  was  presumed  to  have  embodied 
the  14  points  The  fourteenth  point  ctiiled  for 
a  League  cf  Nations,  the  covenant  of  which 
Wiis  adopted  some  6  months  afti-r  the  armi- 
stice Yet  9  months  later,  in  January  1P20, 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  ■which  made  the  cove- 
nant binding,  was  ntlfled  by  tlie  treaty 
negotiators  excepting  the  United  States 

When  Wilson  took  this  Nation  Into  the  war 
he    WM   txpresBly    asvored    that   no   lecret 


trtatie*  had  t>een  made  shaping  the  peace. 
After  the  Nation  was  in.  he  learned  that  the 
Allied  Nations  nevertheless  had  given  pledges 
to  Japan,  wiiich  threatened  China  s  freedom. 
In  crdtr  to  bring  J:ipan  Into  the  war  agilnst 
Germany  The  effect  was  most  harmlul  to 
the  American  policy  cf  preserving  national 
freedoms  and  prohibiting  empire  building  In 
the  Pacific  Wilson  persuaded  China  to  Jcln 
the  Allied  Nations  in  the  war  so  that  China 
might  have  an  equal  voice  at  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  Japan  might  be  constrained  to 
relinquish  advantages  pledged  her  at  Chinas 
expense. 

This  was  part  of  the  background  of  the 
American  Senates  rejection  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  No  that  our  so-called  isolationist 
Senators  understood  our  coming  Paciflc  cri- 
sis Wilson  was  far  ahead  of  them;  In  fact. 
he  waa  far  n^ur"  aware  than  any  Executive 
since,  of  the  hell's  brew  that  was  a-preparing 
for  us  In  east  Asia  I  think  I  know,  because 
I  was  one  of  the  youngsters  reporting  to  him 
from  the  field  at  the  time.  But  Japan  s 
encroachment  on  China,  blinked  at  by  our 
European  allies  and  only  p:irtly  modified  to 
save  the  American  President's  face — it  was 
called  the  Shantung  question — was  one  point 
on  which  Wilson  could  never  an.<;wer  his  crit- 
ics Then  there  was  the  Korean  question. 
Koreans,  brutally  treated  by  the  Japanese, 
demanded  their  share  of  Wilson  s  self-deter- 
mination, and  Rot  let  down  as  they  had  tjeen 
let  down  before.  In  Theodore  Roosevelt's  day, 
and  bid  fair  to  be  let  down  again  in  our  day. 
So  much  for  the  A.%lat!c  picture  after  the 
last  war.  the  picture  which  Is  pning  to  be 
dominant  again  for  America  as  soon  as  Hit- 
ler Is  dealt  with 

Now  for  the  European  picture  In  January 
1920  Tlio  hypocrisies  and  greeds  of  the 
treaty  makers  and  the  compromises  of  his 
Fourteen  Points  which  President  Wilson  had 
to  accept  to  got  the  League  Compact  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  had  caused  dis- 
may in  many  an  American  heart,  and  very 
particularly  in  those  of  the  returning  young 
veterans  Mr.  Sumner  Welles  implies  that 
we  caused  European  nations  to  doubt  our 
desire  for  sincere  cooperation  and  says  our 
allies  are  now  a.sking  themselves  iX  we  will 
again  follow  tliat  course 

A  fair  historian  would  point  out  that  Euro- 
pean statesmen  gave  the  American  people 
much  ground  for  doubling  their  desire  for 
sincere  cooperation  When  President  Wil!«.n 
stubbornly  demanded  that  Amirica  guaran- 
tee, through  article  X  of  the  Covenant,  every 
doubtful  frontier  set  up  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  the  American  peojjle  backed  their 
Senate  In  refusinR  to  ratify  it.  History  since 
has  shown  how  impossible  were  those  fron- 
tiers—  how  right  was  American  feeling  about 
them.  The  League  Council  and  Assembly, 
like  our  Congress  today,  was  plagued  by  a 
bloc  of  votes  controlled  by  its  largest  Con- 
stituent commonwealth — perhaps  for  the 
Rfofl  of  all.  but  inevitably  to  the  suspicion 
of  all. 

By  that  time,  an  Italian  novelist  with  a 
raR-iag  of  adventurers  had  proved  that  the 
big  European  nations  of  the  League  would 
not  act  in  something  that  did  not  concern 
their  own  interests,  despite  Wilson  s  Indigna- 
tion. D  Annunrio  was  tiie  advance  an- 
nouncement of  MtisMJllni.  By  that  time, 
Gandhi  was  on  the  way  to  Jail,  the  promite 
of  8ell-gove«iraenl  for  India  given  by  Llc^yd 
George  res.inded;  by  that  time  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  was  saying  privately  that  his  Arab 
friends  were  being  betrayed.  Already,  those 
in  the  know  regretfully  talked  atx>ut  what 
must  happen  to  the  Jewish  national  home. 
Already,  allied  forces  were  fighting  Lenin 
and  Trouky.  while  the  diplomats  who  called 
themselves  the  League  demonstrated  that 
each  regarded  himself  stlii  a  repre«ent«Uv« 
of  his  own  st.ite,  cut  to  get  what  h«  could 
at  the  expense  ot  others,  not  a  reproKntatlva 


cravenly  enacted  under  the  New  Deal  whip.   I    unwelcome  news   than  any  other   this  cor-   I    forgotten  that,  through  an  existing  agency 
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of  a  superstate  out  to  give  something  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

At  this  distance,  locked  at  through  the 
welter  of  war.  the  League  of  Nations  appears 
like  the  good  c!d  times,  the  golden  age.  the 
(Id  gray  mare  who  isn  t  what  she  used  to 
be— but  fhe  never  was  The  league  of  Wilson, 
Llrvd  George,  Clemenceau,  and  Orlando 
tu:ned  out  to  be  more  tlie  creation  of  the 
three  provincial  Europeans  tlian  of  the  one 
Intematicnalist  American  American  diplo- 
mats today  mis'it  better  hold  it  up  belore 
cur  allies  as  the  horrible  example  to  be 
avoided,  rather  than  before  Americans  as  tlie 
great  lost  chance  It  was  a  still-born  mon- 
strosity. The  hearts  of  well -meaning  people 
of  the  world  wanted  to  give  it  a  chance  to 
grow  straight  nnd  strong  But  we  today  know 
that  only  something  much  better  bred  c:.n 
survive,  and  as  £  preliminary  to  its  breeding 
the  European  parent  netds  as  much  purifica- 
tion cf  the  bl'-odstreum  as  the  American 
condemned    facilely   for  callowness 

It  was  all  very  tragic,  but  the  l"«'ic  cf 
Bill  Bullitt  and  the  pedacogy  of  Sumner 
Welles""  in  attempting  to  pin  the  tragedy 
whrlly  or  even  primarily  on  their  own 
America  i«  ahno>t   comic 

Whether  or  not  the  league  might  have  kept 
world  peace  if  the  United  States  had  Joined  — 
whether  we  as  members  could  have  over- 
come both  the  fears  and  intrigues  that  Fhr>ck 
It  down  will  always  remain  a  good  question 
for  high  schocl  debaters.  As  nonmembers 
we  did  much  to  bolster  It — more  by  the 
record.  I  think,  than  some  of  Its  preeminent 
members 

The  qtifstion  now  Is  not  wheUier  we  or  our 
European  allies  did  the  more  to  abandon  the 
virgin  LeaRue  to  ravl«hment  The  question 
Is  very  practically  what  are  our  allies  deter- 
mined upon  now  nnd  what  do  we  demand 
and  h^w  forcefully.  The  far-from-lsola- 
tlnnlst  Walter  Llppmann.  who  was  at  Ver- 
sailles, writes  that  the  last  mistaken  effort  to 
carry  the  United  States  into  every  disputed 
European  que.-tion  could  only  force  us  to 
withdraw  from  the  organization  of  the  gen- 
eral peace  of  the  world  It  is  time  for  the  re- 
sponsible diplomats  of  our  State  Department 
to  get  out  of  our  allies  Just  what  they  are 
going  to  claim  as  guiding  principles  and 
working  programs  and  to  present  these  prin- 
ciples and  procrams  to  the  American  people 
for  their  cooperation  or  rejection  This 
would  be  much  more  In  keeping  with  the 
tradltlimal  and  constitutional  status  of  dip- 
lomats than  lecturing  American  voters  on 
j)eculiar  conceptions  of  international  moral 
turpitude. 

We  have  the  hard  advantage,  this  time, 
that  heads  of  Allied  Governrnents  are  men 
wiio  do  not  slirink  from  declaring  the m.^elves 
nor  do  they  mask  their  Iron  hands  in  the 
velvet  gloves  of  hypocri.sy  Stalin  says  he 
will  brook  no  advice  reearriing  Rtissia's  bor- 
ders and  will  keep  wliai  lie  chooses  of  Poland 
and  the  mid-European  states  He  will  obvi- 
ously decide  hi3  own  policy  affecting  China, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  tn  accord  with 
Russia's  interests  as  he  sees  them,  not  in 
ner-ord  with  our  Interests  or  Ciilna's  iiopes. 
Churchill  says  Britain  will  hold  her  own. 
Mme  Chiang  Kai-shek  stated  in  Los  An- 
geles Friday  that  China  will  demand  back  her 
own  Chiancr  has  said  that  includes  Indo- 
ehina.  Suppose  then,  it  also  li^cludes  Hong 
Kong,  as  many  Chinese  believe  Suppose 
Moscow  continues  to  express  contempt  for 
Dutch  claims  to  empire  in  tlie  South  Pacific. 

Can  Mr.  Sumner  Welles  find  some  formula 
to  resolve  the«e  conflicting  views  and  pur- 
poses? Can  the  pivmg  and  fighting  Ameri- 
can who  no  longer  expects  war  to  end  war, 
and  who  can  now  sense  more  war  in  the 
offing,  be  presented  with  a  blueprint  for  a 
peacetime  world  that  deaLs  with  cases  a£  they 
ex, St— that  has  logic  and  a  working  degree 
of  fairness?  It  is  time  1  thhik  for  Americans 
to  draw  together  not  to  waste  time  and  give 


misleading  Impressions  to  the  world  by 
scolding.  Mr.  Welles  bays  the  renewal  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  which  he  Is 
lobbying  is  an  acid  test  of  our  future  inten- 
tions Has  he  procured  as  corollary  the  re- 
nunciation of  British  Empire  trade  prefer- 
ences? Is  world  cooperation  entirely  one- 
sided, is  it  only  America  who  must  give  and 
give? 

A  listener  writes  me  "the  post-war  world 
presented  to  us  common  Americans  so  far 
is  business  as  usual,  empire  as  usual,  war  as 
usual  "  It  is  now  up  to  the  statesmen  of  the 
United  Nations  to  offer  the  antidote  to  this 
cynicism,  nnd  it  must  be  potent,  and  some- 
thing that  will  stay  down. 


Problems  of  the  Shoe  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdrusday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks.  I  wisli  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Shoe  Worker.s  of 
America.  C.  I.  0..  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  shoe  industry  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  Offlce  of  Price  Admini.'^tration 
and  which  also  appeared  in  the  C.  I.  O. 
News.  Shoe  Workers  Edition,  on  March 
29.  1943. 

The  immediate  and  vital  seriousness 
or  the  problems  besetting  the  shoe  indus- 
try demands  attention.  The  program 
presented  hereafter  is  a  concrete  and 
practicable  proposal,  one  which  is  pre- 
sented with  full  rccosnitlon  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, is  essentially  simple  and  direct  both 
in  theory  and  operation. 

The  United  Shoe  Workers'  propo.^al 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  a  reduction 
in  civilian  consumption  of  siioe  leather; 
it  urses.  consequently,  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  available  resources  by  the 
production  of  sturdy  and  durable  foot- 
wear. Both  of  these  desired  objectives 
can  be  achieved  by  the  upgrading  of 
cheap  shoes  through  the  use  of  better 
materials  and  more  labor  without,  how- 
ever, consuming  more  material  than  is 
presently  contemplated  under  existing 
shoe-rationing  plan.s.  And  finally  the 
union  proposal  clarifies  the  need  for  an 
over-all  planning  and  administrative 
council  consi-sting  of  efjual  representa- 
tion of  labor,  management,  and  govern- 
ment to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  placing  the  industry  as  rapidly 
and  as  effectively  as  possible  on  a  war 
footing. 

The  urgency  and  acuteness  of  the  dif- 
ficulties confronting  the  shoe  indust.y 
and  the  simple  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
posal stated  here  cause  me  to  recom- 
mend its  careful  study  by  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  W.  P.  B.  authorities  to  whom  it  was 
presented,  and  to  Members  of  Congress, 
particularly  those  among  us  who  share 
my  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  shoe 
Industry. 


The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Union  To  Press  for  CoNCRrrt  War 
Program — McGrath 
Washington.  D.  C — 'The  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America  will  continue  its  figlu  for 
a  concrete  war  program  for  the  shoe  indus- 
try." stated  President  Frank  R  McGrath. 
when  he  announced  the  union  presented  r 
program  to  the  War  Production  Board  and 
Office  of  Price  Administration  Officials  which 
would  help  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
shoe  industry. 

"We  must  realistically  recognize  that  the 
consumer  Is  not  purchajsing  the  cheap  or 
lower  grade  shoe;  it  dc»es  not  meet  his  require- 
ments under  the  ration  propram.  due  to  the 
fact  that  It  is  lacking  in  quality  Therefore, 
the  Government  and  shoe  industry  must 
meet  these  problems  without  dislocating  and 
destroying  importrmt  shoe  centers  and  main- 
taining the  necessary  standards  and  quality 
of  production  " 

A  committee  consisting  of  Geneial  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer James  J  Mitchell.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Isidore  Rrjsenberg,  General  Ck^unsel 
Harry  Sacher,  and  Washington  Representative 
James  S  Zuckcr  presented  this  program  to 
the  following  Government  oflllclals:  Henry  W. 
Boyd.  Chief,  Women's  Shoe  Unit.  Shoe  Sec- 
tion. Textile.  Clothing,  and  Leather  Division; 
Nathan  Buchalter.  consultant.  Industry  Con- 
sultant Branch,  Labor  Production  Division, 
War  Production  Board;  Morns  Chandross.  Sr.. 
consumer  standards  expert,  Standards  Divi- 
sion. Office  of  Price  Administration:  Harold 
Connett.  Chief,  Leather  and  Shoe  Branch, 
Textile.  Clothing,  and  Leather  Divi'lon.  War 
Prcduction  Foard:  George  Laemmle.  leather 
Consultant.  Conservation  Divi.'lon  War  Pro- 
duction Board:  William  A.  Neiswanper.  spe- 
cial assistant  to  Deputy  Administrator.  Price 
Department.  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Ell  Krlger.  special  a.ssistant  to  associate  di- 
rector. Congress  of  Industrial  Organization'. 
Labor  Production  Division.  War  Production 
Board;  Edgar  E.  Rand.  Chief.  Shoe  Section. 
Price  Division.  Office  of  Price  Administration; 
Oscar  W  Ross,  labor  consultant  to  the  Tex- 
tile Division.  Industry  Consultant  Branch, 
Labor  Production  Division:  and  Irving  Reu- 
ben^tein.  labor  consultant,  Litbor  Office.  Office 
ol   Price  Administration. 

TEXT    OF    PROGRAM 

The  text  of  the  program  presented  to  the  , 
War   Production    Board    and    Office    cf    Price 
Administration   Is  as  follows: 

■'The  needs  of  our  military  forces  and 
shrinking  leather  supplies  dictate  that,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  civilian  mo- 
rale and  productivity,  civilian  consumption 
cf  shoe  leather  should  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. To  this  end,  it  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  necessary  that  so  far  as  possible  the 
civilian  population  should  be  supplied  with 
sturdy  and  durable  footwear  For  il  our 
people  are  provided  with  such  fCKjlwear.  the 
demand  for  replacements  will  be  reduced  and 
leather  consumption  correspondingly  dimin- 
ished. 

"The  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America 
therefore  proposes  an  amtndmerit  of  Con- 
servation Order  M  217  as  amended  Feb.  19. 
1943,  ■'Ahlch  will  permit  the  upgrading  of 
cheap  shoes  through  the  use  of  belter  ma- 
terials and  Dicre  labor,  without,  however, 
consuming  more  material  than  is  presently 
contem.plated  under  existing  shoe  rationing 
plans. 

"Specifically,  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America  proposed  the  following: 

VUCt  HECRADINC 

"(a)  Manufacturers  who  produce  civilian 
utility  footwear  that  retail  for  less  than  $5 
shall  be  permitted  to  regrade  their  product 
up  to  $5,  provided  that  they  comply  with  the 
conditions  and  standards  hereinafter  set 
forth. 


! 


man  who  presumably  would  b«  the  admln- 


KTyjti.  IJ.MIB  nniion  inio  me  war 


h.    .^    «»««-..  ^      w  -    I    01   nu  own  st.iie.  cut  to  get  what  h«  couJd 

he    WM   txprtasly    aMored    that    no   Kcict  j   at  the  exp«n«  ol  othen.  not  a  repr«entauv« 


praceiimc  worm  mat  deals  with  cases  as  ihey 
ex. SI— that  has  logic  and  a  working  degree 
of  fairness?  It  is  time  I  think  for  Americana 
to  draw  together  not  to  waste  time  and  give 


J  I    UOV^Al  i.V,\A, 
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particularly  those  among  us  who  share 
my  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  shoe 
Industry. 


snail  DC  permiiiea  lo  reKra*"=  uicir  |jiuuuv«, 
up  to  15.  provided  that  they  comply  with  the 
conditions  and  atandarda  hereinafter  set 
lorth. 
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"(b)  Manufacturer*  who  produce  chil- 
dren's shoes  that  retail  fur  less  than  12  U^:t!: 
be  permitted  to  regrade  their  prrdurt  up 
to  9^  provided  that  they  comply  w;t!)  the 
conditions  and  etandards  hereinafter  aet 
forth. 

"(c*  Manufarturem  who  prrx'.iif-e  play- 
ahoes  bfach  sandals,  and  other  slipper  types 
In  which  critical  materials  are  uv^d  and 
which  retail  for  less  than  $3  shall  be  per- 
mltterl  to  reKfrtfle  their  product  up  to  93 
provided  that  they  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions and  standards  hereinafter  aet  forth 

LIST  CON  DITTO  NS 

"Tlie  conditions  on  which  permission  for 
regraditig  of  the  aXore-mentluned  shoes  sliall 
bv  Krantt-d  .--haU  be  lis  tuUuws: 

■  (a  I  The  dollar  volume  of  shoes  manufac- 
tured m  194.3  by  each  manufacturer  shall  not 
exfted  the  dollar  volume  of  the  shoes  pro- 
duced by  him  m  the  base  period  designated 
by  the  War  Production  Board.  With  un  In- 
crease In  the  umt  price,  the  obstrvance  of 
this  requirement  will  reduce  the  number  of 
Units  produced,  with  the  result  that  there 
will  be  no  lncrea.«e  In  the  quantity  of  critical 
Eiatenals  con.sumed  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  regraded  shoe  and  future  saving  of  ma- 
terial will  be  effected  because  of  reduced  need 
and  demand  for  replacements. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  Price  AdmlnL'traUon 
shall  prescribe  standard.s  of  material  and 
labor  which  must  be  met  by  the  manufac- 
turer as  a  condition  of  upgrading  the  price 
on  any  of  the  above-mentioned  shoes.  En- 
forcement of  such  standards  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  will  Insure  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  objectives  which  this  plan  is 
designed  to  achieve 

KSSEI>mAL    MEASTTREB 

"From  an  over-all  view  of  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing industry,  It  U  es.sential  that  the 
following  meiisurea  be  adopted: 

"1  So  far  as  poBslble.  production  should  be 
contracted  and  materials  allocated  to  those 
areas  In  which  there  are  no  manpower  short- 
ages and  in  which  there  Is  no  competition 
by  other  war  Industries  for  manpt)wer.  To 
this  end  an  Immediate  study  should  be  made 
of  the  productive  facilities  and  manpower  sit- 
uation In  the  various  shoe  centers  of  the 
Nation. 

"2  Concentration  of  production  and  allo- 
cation of  material.s  on  the  basis  above  stated 
will  not  only  stTve  the  national  Interest  by 
releasing  available  labor  sripply  In  manpower- 
shortage  area.s  to  other  war  Industry,  but  will 
avoid  the  dl.'^locntion  and  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment In  historically  and  presently  vital 
shoe  centers 

"3.  The  product  of  the  shoe  Is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  civilian  moral  and  productivity,  as 
well  as  to  the  dlrtx-t  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  thai  it  ought  to  be  classlfled  aa 
an  Industry  essential  to  the  war  effort.  We 
urge  the  establishment  of  an  industry  council 
consisting  of  equal  repreaentatlon  of  labor, 
management,  and  Government,  to  be  entrust- 
ed with  the  responsibility  of  placing  the  In- 
dustry as  rapid'.v  and  as  effectively  as  posalble 
on  this  war  footing." 


Address    by    Senator    Wiley    Before    Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  JIEMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SITNATE  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Thuradav.  April  8  aegislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6  > .  1943 

Mr.    WILEY.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


RicoRD  a  talk  on  the  subject  Sfnall  Busi- 
ness Must  Not  Be  an  Unnecessary  War 
Ca.suaJty.  which  I  made  before  the  Eau 
Claire  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Eau 
Claue.  Wu>.,  on  March  29.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SMALL  BTSINTSS   MTTST   NOT  BX   AN   UNNTCTSSARY 
WAR   CASr.M.Ty 

Fellow  Americans.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Van  Every  and  to  the  Eau  Claire  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  their  courtesy  in  Inviting 
me  to  address  this  annual  meeting  this  eve- 
ning. 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  appear  before 
this  group,  not  only  because  It  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  so  many  old  friends 
and  neighbors  but  albo  because  It  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  men  who  are 
leaders  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  mtn 
who  are  conversant  with  the  problems  which 
the  war  has  brought  to  our  people  and  to 
small  business  and  small  Industry  In  north- 
ern Wi-sconsln. 

Your  able  secretary.  Mr.  Van  Every,  has 
suggested  that  this  talk  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  think  you 
gentleman  could  probably  make  a  better 
speech  on  thi.s  subject  th.au  I  can.  I  think 
you  know  more  about  the  problem  than  a 
great  many  of  our  so-called  leaders  In  Wash- 
ington and  my  regret  has  been  that  leaders 
In  Washington  have  not  seen  fit  to  enact 
the  recommendaiiorLs  made  by  groups  such 
as  this  throughout  the  country  with  respect 
to  small  business. 

I  don't  need  to  siiy  tliat  all  of  our  re- 
sources, all  of  our  business,  all  of  our  man- 
power, and  all  of  our  efTortj!  are  completely 
and  wholeheartedly  dedicated  to  winning  this 
war.  I  dent  have  to  say  that  all  of  us  are 
eager  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  which 
will  aid  the  war. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
the  folks  in  tlie  Middle  West  aren't  aware 
of  the  urgency  of  war  problems.  Every  mid- 
dle western  mother,  every  middle  western 
father  who  has  contributed  a  s<in  to  the 
armed  forces  realizes  what  this  war  means 
more  clearly  than  any  swivel-chair  bureau- 
crat who  writes  about  the  lack  ol  war  cou- 
BCiou&ness  in   the  Middle  West. 

There  are  men  from  Wisconsin  serving  In 
every  branch  of  the  armed  forces  In  every 
theater  of  war.  American  plane.*,  American 
8hlp«!,  American  tanks.  American  guns  have 
all  borne  the  Imprint  of  Wisconsin  thinking 
and  Wisconsin  labor. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  subject  of  my 
discussion  this  evening.  There  is  no  more 
patriotic  section  in  all  America  than  the 
Middle  West.  Bccau.se  the  Middle  Wcfit  is  so 
vitally  Interested  In  winning  this  war.  It  Is 
also  Interested  in  winning  this  war  as  rap- 
Idly  as  pc.«sible  and  with  as  few  casualties  as 
possible. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  dis- 
cuss the  military  problems  of  the  war.  tn- 
steiid.  I  propose  to  diicusa  the  problem  of 
ca^iualtics  on  the  home  front  because  that 
is  a  problem  with  which  you  and  I  are  thor- 
oughly familiar. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  ao  that  there  can 
be  no  misinterpretation  that  none  of  ua 
would  object  to  casualties  on  the  home  front 
Lf  they  would  mve  a  single  Ufe  on  the  battle- 
tront,  or  if  they  would  save  a  single  hour  or 
a  single  minute  of  the  conflict  abroad. 

We  do  object,  however,  to  any  unnecessary 
war  casualties  on  the  home  front — casualties 
which  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  casual- 
ties which  may  actuaUy  Impede  the  war 
effort: 

1.  Through  a  curtailment  of  revenue  for 
the  Government  to  keep  the  machine  going; 

2.  Through  a  loss  of  essential  civilian  serv- 
ices which  enable  the  production  front  to 
Ximction^^ 


3.  Through  the  loss  of  facihtles  which 
could  be  utilized  directly  for  production  in 
the  war  effort  and  which  have  remained  lui- 
converted  as  a  result  of  either  Ciovcrninent 
Indifference  or  GuvernmeDt  iuabUlty  to  "do 
Uie  J<jb": 

4.  Through  the  displacement  of  thousands 
of  trained  workers  in  various  industries  and 
businesses  who  may  be  unable  as  individuals 
to  secure  war  work  and  who  may  conse- 
quently become  Individual  economic  casual- 
ties on  the  home  front  along  with  their 
businesses. 

In  other  words.  I  want  to  make  U  crystal- 
dear  that  I  am  nut  pleading  the  ca.se  cX 
small  business  as  a  special  segment  of  cur 
economy  which  must  be  protected  for  selfLsh 
reasons.  I  am  pleading  for  small  business 
as  a  viul  portion  of  our  economy  which  must 
tM?  safeguarded  as  far  as  Is  humiinly  possible 
In  the  interestsxjf  the  general  economy  and  in 
the  inieresuB  of  a  more  ellcxtive  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

1  might  reir.ark  In  pa-salng  that  I  have  never 
b<.'lieved  la  pleading  for  any  segment  of  our 
pi'OUi'my  as  a  special  group  or  a  spechtl  class 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  yardstick  for 
Cr.verr.ir.tnt  policies  and  national  legislation 
must  be  the  yardstick  of  the  general  benefit 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole— and  at  the  present 
lime  tliat  means  the  war  elTort. 

I  can  conscientiously  state  that  In  my 
Judgmen  the  continued  annihilation  of  small 
business  would  materially  impede  the  war 
effort,  and  in  the  post-war  period  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  our  economy  as  we 
know  It  and  would  create  a  pcrlcjd  ol  mass 
unemployment.  The  crucifixion  of  small 
business  would  create  In  the  post-war  period 
an  era  of  roving  migratory  unemployment. 
At  the  outset  of  this  war  it  waa  apparent 
that  In  our  procurement  policies  we  needed 
decentralization  and  a  better  system  of  pri- 
orities for  small  business.  It  Is  apparent  to- 
day that  there  can  be  no  favoritism  for  big 
business — no  special  allocations — no  "fat 
calf"  preference  f.jr  big  business — no  prodi- 
gal atm— no  fair-haircd  boy  special  treatment 
for  big  business 

SmaU  business  today  and  In  the  post-war 
period  will  begin  to  wonder  whether  big  busi- 
ness and  big  government  dont  go  hand-ln- 
hand  as  the  "gold  dust  twins  '  of  bureauc- 
racy. It  Is  apparent  that  over-all  big  busi- 
ness planning  and  over-all  big  government 
planning  too  frequently  go  together.  It  is 
equally  plain  that  a  decentralized  govern- 
ment is  more  likely  to  go  with  decentraliztd 
small  business. 

Washington  must  realize  that  political  for- 
mulas or  devices  wont  do  the  Job  Wa.shing- 
ton  must  realize  that  in  the  post-war  period 
the  malignant  turacrcus  growth  of  collec- 
tivism must  be  destroyed  Wa-shmgum  must 
realize  that  the  i^sue  in  the  post-war  period 
will  be  whether  the  stat*  will  provide  the 
money  and  work,  or  whtiher  private  enter- 
prise will  survive  to  do  the  Job.  or  a  utiliza- 
tion of  both. 

I  should  like  tonight  to  briefly  analyze 
some  of  the  pritblems  which  have  conJronted 
small  business  I  want  to  make  It  cle^tr 
tiiai  I  am  not  commenting  oq,  the  war  effort 
as  a  whole,  because  I  frankly  feel  that  this 
Nation  has  accompli.shed  miracles  in  pro- 
duction. I  do  fee),  however,  that  along  with 
these  miracles  Uirre  have  been  and  there  are 
stiil  some  serious  shortcomings  in  our  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  the  most  obvious  shortcom- 
ing Is  the  lack  of  a  genuine  war  cabinet 
geared  to  the  demands  of  the  day.  Another 
obvious  shortcoming  has  been  the  Govern- 
ment's lack  of  a  clearly  deQncd  policy  to- 
ward small  business,  and  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  I  think  sucn  a  policy  is  finally  emerg- 
ing from  Waahlngton. 

At  the  outset  of  this  war.  It  was  apparent 
that  many  manufacturers  could  convert  to 
war  production.  It  was  equally  apparent  that 
very  few  retailers  were  able  to  convert.  As 
the  war  progressed  there  were  Increasing  cur- 
tailments ou  civlUau  goods.    Inventories  ran 


out  Retailers  faced  extinction.  Goods  be- 
came incieasirigly  scarce  Commodities  cculd 
nor  be  sold  at  prices  above  certain  ceilings. 
There  were  grave  labor  shortages,  and  the 
mortality  rate  of  small  business  went  up 
alarmingly. 

The  first  Jf)b  of  the  Nation's  Industrial  econ- 
omy in  warthme  Is  to  provide  all  of  the  war 
goods  needed  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  It  Is  also  essential,  hcwcver,  that 
the  basic  civilian  needs  of  the  production 
front  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible.  In 
other  words,  maximum  production  for  war 
plus  a  maintenance  of  e'-sentlal  civilian  econ- 
omy constituted  the  twin  economic  problems 
of  production. 

All  of  these  problems  were  aggravated  by 
transportation  and  shipping  difficulties,  plus 
the  loss  of  some  of  cur  sources  of  supply  in 
ether  lands. 

The  retalUr.<;  faced  a  particular  problem. 
About  fcur-flfths  of  b11  independent  retail 
stores  consists  of  small  stores  Over  twc- 
fifths  of  these  are  in  lines  of  trades  which 
have  declined  consistently. 

In  1939  all  of  our  Government  expendi- 
tures. Including  Federal,  State,  and  local,  for 
goods  pnd  services  amounted  to  abcjut  $15.- 
000.000.000.  Tliat  w.ia  about  17  percent  of 
the  total  gross  national  expenditures  of  $88,- 
000  000.000  that  year. 

In  the  first  half  of  1943  Government  ex- 
penditures for  goods  and  service."^  will  prob- 
ably be  very  close  to  »90.000,000.000  That  is 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  gross  na- 
tional expenditures  I  mention  these  figures 
because  it  shows  the  degree  to  which  Govern- 
ment war  purchases  have  invaded  civilian 
endeavor. 

There  has  been  a  shift  or  a  concentration  of 
civilian  production.  There  are  some  indus- 
tries, and  lumber  and  manufactured  dairy 
products  are  Included,  where  more  than  the 
entire  civilian  output  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1943  can  be  produced  in  small  plants  em- 
ploying less  than  50  wage  earners.  The  en- 
tire civilian  output  of  the  machinery,  cement, 
and  chemical  industries  can  be  produced  In 
plants  employing  less  than  100  wage  earners. 
About  90  percent  of  all  consumer  purchasing 
goods  are  made  at  retail  stores  and  their 
sales  are  declining  rapidly.  The  dollar  sales 
of  durable  goods  stores  for  the  first  half  of 
1943  will  probably  decline  by  about  45  per- 
cent Nondurable  goods  store;  will  probably 
decline  about  12  percent.  The  small  re- 
taller  is  at  a  particular  disadvantage  when 
supplies  are  tight  because  he  does  not  have 
eufflcient  credit  facilities  and  he  may  not  be 
able  to  cut  his  costs  In  the  same  proportion 
as  the  large  retailer. 

In  other  words,  there  are  a  great  many  pres- 
sures and  squeezes  which  have  developed  In 
retailing  In  order  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
price  squeeze.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
continue  to  reduce  services,  deliveries,  pack- 
aging, and  so  forth  It  may  be  necessary  to 
alter  the  °neral  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
tions to  provide  :or  limited  legitimate  price 
increases  Subsidies  may  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, though  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
will  not  be  necessary 

A  basic  problem  which  has  confronted  the 
■mall  retailers  is  the  problem  of  stock  short- 
aecs  We  haven't  had  a  systematic  plan  for 
the  distribution  of  stock  We  have  had  no 
assurance  that  short  stocks  will  be  spread 
evenly  for  all  dleirlbutors  Because  we 
haven't  had  an  orderly  program  of  distribu- 
tion, a  great  many  small  retailers  were  forced 
to  close  thrlr  business  becau.'e  of  a  lack  of 
goods  No  rationing  system  will  ever  be  com- 
pletely workable  unless  there  is  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  stocks  That  will  mean  that 
Government  wil'  have  to  go  Increasingly  Into 
the  problems  of  Inveptory  control  and  the 
all'^catlon  of  stocks. 

The  major  problem  confronting  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  production  is  to  Inte- 


grate all  of  our  productive  sources  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  into  one  total  war  pattern. 
The  Integration  of  small  business  Into  that 
pattern  has  been  woefully  neglected.  Many 
small  industries  have  already  perished  and 
more  will  perish  unless  they  can  be  given  a 
part  In  the  pattern  of  production  of  a  nation 
at  war. 

Our  Washington  planners  must  accept  the 
doctrine  of  production  by  "bits  and  pieces." 
If  all  of  the  procurement  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. Army.  Navy,  Maritime  Commission, 
Treasury  and  others,  will  accept  that  prin- 
ciple, we  will  achieve  maximum  production 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  we  will 
j  avert  the  crucifixion  of  small  business. 
I  The  integration  of  small  business  in  total 
production  cannot  be  accomplished  by  gov- 
I  ernment  alone  The  engineering  and  man- 
agerial initiative  of  small  business  will  have 
to  play  Its  part.  We  need  a  mutual  coop- 
eration and  understanding  which  can  carry 
over  Intc  the  post-war  period.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  ol  small  business  and 
Industrial  establishments  in  the  country 

I  have  conferred  at  some  length  with  Col. 
Robert  W  Johnson,  former  chief  of  the  New 
■York  Ordnance  District  and  at  the  present 
time  vice-chairman  of  the  War  Production 
B<:)ard  and  chi  Irman  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  and  he  has  assured  me 
that  wlien  a  specific  order  can  be  divided  Into 
component  parts  of  subassemblies,  that  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  instead  of  letting  one 
prime  contract  for  one  entirely  completed 
item.  He  has  also  assured  me  the  decen- 
tralization of  Government  procurement  will 
result  in  a  decentralization  of  contracts  and 
he  has  further  assured  me  that  we  will  have 
a  more  workable  priority  system  for  small 
business. 

I  believe  that  If  we  can  Increasingly  adopt 
our  procurement  policies  to  small  indus- 
tries, we  will,  not  only  save  these  Industries 
but  we  will  accelerate  the  war  production 
effort  without  a  displacement  of  manpower 
and  machinery. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  a  coordination 
between  our  price  policies  and  our  civilian 
supply  policies  can  salvage  small  retail  busi- 
nesses so  that  they  can  survive  We  must 
handle  our  economy  so  that  there  will  be 
opportunity  foi  millions  of  young  men  who 
return  from  the  war  to  be  absorbed  in  re- 
tailing which  Ifc  the  natural  stronghold  of 
individual   enterprise. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  must 
stand  by  to  help  the  Injured  retailer.  Tliere 
will  be  many  adjustments  for  retail  Indus- 
tries— some  concerns  will  have  to  shift  from 
the  sale  of  household  appliances  to  services 
and  repair  work.  Some  automobile  and  re- 
pair shops  will  have  to  convert  to  machine 
shops  in  war  work.  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  oblicatlon  to  Insure 
the  survival  of  small  industry  and  small 
retail    businesses 

Tiiere  isn't  any  magic  formula  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives.  Congress  has  already 
written  legislation  giving  ample  opportunity 
for  the  administration  to  msuie  the  survival 
of  small  business  Frankly,  the  administra- 
tion hasn't  followed  through  effectively.  It 
Is  the  Job  of  Congres.s  to  see  that  Its  orders 
are  carried  out,  and  I  think  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creiising  tendency  to  insist  that  the  admin- 
istration carry  out  the  ccngresslonal  author- 
ity relative  to  small  business 

N(jw,  In  conclusion,  let  me  speak  briefly 
of  Eau  Claire,  Wis  As  a  neighbor  from 
Chippewa  Falls  I  naturally  feel  an  intensely 
personal  Interest  not  only  in  this  city  but  in 
this  area. 

Col.  Robert  W  Johnson.  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  at  my  request, 
has  given  particular  consideration  to  the 
problem  of  small  business  in  this  commu- 
nity.    Eau  Claire   Is,  of  course,    a   responsi- 


bility of  the  district  ofBce  at  Eau  Claire, 
which  is  attached  to  the  regional  olBce  at 
Chicago.  Under  the  new  plans  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  all  distressed  plants 
are  listed  by  regions. 

A  distressed  plant  has  been  defined  as  one 
operating  at  less  than  66  =  3  percent  of  Us 
normal  production.  A  normal  plant  has 
been  defined  as  the  1941  business  volume  ad- 
justed to  the  Department  of  Commerce  Index 
figures. 

Within  a  very  short  time  there  will  have 
been  meetlr.gs  in  the  regional  office  where 
eveiy  single  plant  with  tlie  name  of  every 
distres.sed  plant  and  its  description  will  be 
brought  before  a  representative  of  everj*  pro- 
curement agency. 

In  other  words,  the  Air  Corps,  the  S.gnal 
Corps,  the  Quartermaster  Department,  the 
Army  Engineers,  the  Ordnance  Department, 
the  Surgeon  General's  Department,  the  Navy. 
and  all  of  Us  bureaus,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, the  Treasury,  and  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  will  collectively  take  the  as- 
signments of  plants  most  appropriate  for 
their  particular  procurement  service 

This  approach  sounds  like  gOi  d  plain  Wis- 
consin horse  sense.  It  contemplates  that 
the  representatives  of  all  of  the  procure- 
ment agencies  will  sit  around  a  round  table 
and  have  before  them  all  of  the  distressed 
plants  and  their  capacities.  This  Fhould  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problems  of 
small  concerns. 

It  is  undeniable  that  essential  civilian  pro- 
duction will  soon  become  a  matter  tjf  great 
Importance  to  the  country,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  plans  are  being  established  to 
deal  specifically  with  essential  civilian  pro- 
duction. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  War  Production 
Board  Is  now  contemplating  an  appeal  to 
all  prime  contractors.  It  Is  more  than  an 
appeal.  It  will  be  a  direct  series  of  regula- 
tions which  win  directly  result  In  more 
awards  for  small  contractors. 

Finally,  the  War  Production  Board  will  es- 
tablish a  plan  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
private  business  purchasing  departments  to- 
ward the  end  that  they,  tcx),  will  try  to  use 
the  unused  small  plant  capacity  of  th« 
Nation. 

All  of  these  policies  are  hopeful  signs  for 
the  future  They  will  not  correct  all  of  our 
problems,  but  they  may  serve  to  avert  a 
wholesale  annihilation  of  small  business. 

I  believe  that  small  business,  both  retail 
and  industrial,  in  the  Eau  Claire  area — and. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin — 
will  verify  my  efforts  on  their  behalf.  As  I 
Indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  Bp>eech. 
these  efforts  were  made  not  solely  in  the 
Interests  of  small  business  but  In  the  genuine 
and  sincere  belief  that  the  preservation  and 
the  strengthening  of  small  business  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  survival  of  cur  economy  as  we 
knew  it. 

To  Insure  the  winning  of  this  war  and  the 
winning  of  this  peace  and  the  preservation 
of  our  kind  of  economy  and  our  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, the  shortcomings  of  bungling  bu- 
reaucracy must  be  corrected  In  an  efficient 
workmanlike  manner. 

I  believe  these  shortcomlrigs  can  be  cor- 
rected, and  I  believe  It  Is  our  patriotic  duty 
as  good  citizens  to  do  the  Job. 

The  very  last  development  on  the  small 
business  front  In  Government  is  the  virtual 
separation  of  the  Government's  machinery 
to  help  distressed  small  business 

In  other  words,  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corpcratlon  and  t.he  Smaller  War  Plants  Divi- 
sion are  now  practically  .■^'parated  from  the 
War  Production  Board  The.«e  organizations 
have  now  been  "(  nverted  to  quasi-independ- 
ent agencies  and  are  only  technically  at- 
tached to  the  War  Production  Beard. 

I  will  tell  you  very  frankly  that  the  reason 
for   this   separation   was  that   a  good   many 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday  AprU  6> .  1943 

Mr.    WILEY.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


ties  which  may  actually  Impede  the  war 
effort: 

1.  Through  a  curtailment  of  revenue  for 
the  Government  to  keep  the  machine  going; 

2  Through  a  loss  of  essential  civilian  serv- 
ices which  enable  the  production  front  to 
function; 


inat  I  think  sucn  a  policy  Is  flnally  emerg- 
ing from  Washington. 

At  the  outset  of  this  war.  It  was  apparent 
that  many  manufacturers  could  convert  to 
war  production.  It  was  equally  apparent  that 
very  few  retailers  were  able  to  convert.  As 
th»»  war  progressed  there  were  Increasing  cur- 
tailments on  civilian  goods.    Inventories  ran 


ijMvriiiiiiriii.  will  iiuvr  IP  po  iiicreHsingiy  iiiio 
the  problems  of  Inventory  control  and  the 
all'>catlon  of  stocks. 

The  major  pri'blem   confronting  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  production  is  to  Inte- 


c-oi.  Kooerx  w  jonnson.  vice  cnairman  oi 
the  War  Production  Board,  at  my  request, 
has  given  particular  consideration  to  the 
problem  of  small  business  in  this  commu- 
nity.    Eau  Claire   Is,   of  course,    a   responsi- 


nave  now  ot'en  "cnvenea  lo  quasi-inaepcna- 
ent  agencies  and  are  only  technically  at- 
tached to  the  War  Production  Beard. 

I  will  tell  you  very  frankly  that  the  reason 
for   this    separation   was   that   a   good   many 
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people  on  Capitol  Hill  felt  that  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  was  led  very  largely  by  big 
bu.'<ii.eAfimen.  and  ctmsequciitly  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  plight  of  small  business. 

Tlie  order  last  week  of  the  War  Production 
Board  gave  )oi:it  aKonctcs  complete  authurify 
over  their  activitio.-.  C<5lonel  Johnson  has 
reque-^ted  more  authority  over  his  personnel 
nrul  over  policies  and  i.s  now  working  out 
details  of  a  reorganization.  I  fe<'l  that  this 
Is  a  construe! i\e  rhange  and  one  more  hope- 
ful Hign  In  a  picture  which  has  many  dis- 
couraplng  aspects 

On  the  16th  of  March  1943  I  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  of  the  Unlte<l  State??  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  provide  for  an  a-ssistant 
■tecretary  of  commerce  for  small  buslnesu  It 
Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 

CONGRESSIONAL    rtNDINCS    AND    DrCLAKATION    OF 

POLICY 

Shtiom  1.  (a)  Ihe  C^jngrens  hereby  finds 
that  (1)  the  exinteiice  of  Anipncaii  Ntuull 
butlofsa  an  ho  intenrul  purl  ul  the  Ameii- 
(11  rii.uiiiuiC  ■yslein  Is  ev«-nlial  for  the 
pre  .ivriMi  ri  of  the  system  of  free  com{X"ti- 
tlve  L-iitt-rpriM!  in  the  Nation.  C2)  that  tlie 
contuiijcU  existence  of  American  isniiill  huul- 
ness  as  a  p<;tont  factor  In  the  American 
ecoiiuniy  is  now  challenged  and  threatened 

with  extinction,  and  (3i  thut  destruction  of 
American  «mall  business  burdi-na  and  ob- 
structs the  free  fl-'w  of  rk .ds  in  commerce 
and  Interferes  with  the  orderly  and  fair  mar- 
keting of  Koods  In  commerce 

(ta)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  act.  through  the  exercise  by  Congress 
of  Ha  power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  several  States  and  tt)  create  executive 
offices,  to  preserve  American  small  busine>-a 
a.s  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the 
American  economic  system,  and  to  preserve 
the  system  of  free  private  competitive  enter- 
prise in  the  Nation. 

ASSIST.\NT   SECRITART   Of   COMMSRCI   FOR   SMALL 
BCSINZSS 

Sec  2.  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  an  Assistant  Secretary  uf  Com- 
merce for  Small  Business  It  shall  be  the 
pr.ivmce  and  duty  of  .^aid  As.sistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Small  Business  to  foster, 
promote,  and  devilup  the  conduct  of  com- 
merce, manufacturing,  transportation,  dis- 
tribution, and  other  business  facilities  and 
activities  in  the  United  States  by  small  bu.-^l- 
ne&s  with  the  end  in  view  of  the  preservaliou 
ol  small  business  as  an  Integral  component 
part  of  the  Ameru  an  system  of  free  private 
Competitive  enterprise  of  the  Nation.  He 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  He  shall 
be  charged  with  the  supervision  and  coordi- 
nation of  governmental  activities  dealing 
with  the  small  business  and  smail-busmess 
problems,  and  such  other  duties  as  shall  be 
asf'igned  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  as  may  be  required  by  hvw.  There 
shall  be  detailed  to  his  office  such  number 
of  employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
C  nnmerce  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  thall 
make  a  report  to  the  President,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  each  6  months  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Small  Business,  including 
such  other  information  and  such  comments 
and  recommcndatioiis  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can small  buslnei^s  and  small -business  prob- 
lem.s  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

On  that  occiWlon  I  said 

"The  last  censuri  taken  cf  btislness  concerns 
indicates  tliere  were  over  3.100000  In  this 
country.  Of  course,  since  that  time,  because 
of  the  Impact  of  the  war.  large  numbers  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  In  1939  small  business 
produced  70  percent  of  all  manufactiued 
goods  and  employed  atx)ut  60  percent  of  the 


wage  earners  In  this  country.  These  small 
business  concerns  were  owned  by  about 
6.500  000  men  and  women. 

"Approximately  only  40  percent  of  the  small 
business  manufacturers  can  possibly  be  har- 
nessed into  war  production      The  remaining 
60  percent  must  be  kept  alive  by  civilian  pro- 
duction.    It    IS   plain    that   if   the   manufac- 
turer cannot  produce,  then   the  wholesaler, 
the    Jobber,   and   finally    the   retailer   will    go 
out  of   business  for  lack   of   merchandise  to 
sell,  and  that  Ls  what  Is  happening  through- 
out the  country.     It  has  been  said  that  la-st 
year  there  were  fatalities  of  about  25  percent. 
"This    resolution    I    have    introduced    has 
something  more   In    mind   thin   simply    pro- 
tecting a  group.     Smalt  business  in  this  war 
has    been    the    neglected    and    the    forgotten 
man — the    farmer,    the    misunderstcKxl    and 
maligned  man.    If  we  Include  many  farmers 
who  should  ^e  classified  as  small  businessmen 
I    with   this  group  of   3,100.000,   then   we   will 
'    prtJbably   have  a   groun  of  4  500,0(J0.     These 
two  segments  of  our  society,  small   business 
11  rd  the  farmcm.  constitute  the  backbone  of 
i    America.    We  mtist  maintain  their  economic 
I    health        Why?       Because     if     we    permit    a 
great  percentage  of  this  segment  to  become 
I    paralyzed  —  remember  it  afTscts  probably   10,- 
I    000,000  adults — we  will  seriously  damage  the 
morale  of  this  country. 

"The  war  has  brought  out  this  fact,  that 
small  business  must  have  a  voice  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Nathan.  Therefore  we  are  sui^gest- 
Ing  by  thi.s  resolution  that  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Small  Business  be 
constituted. 

"This  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Small  Business  oould  take  hold  of  this  prob- 
lem right  now  and  do  a  great  Job  now  and  in 
the  p<>st-war  period  in  rehabilitating  and  in- 
tegrating small  business  with  the  life  of  tlie 
Nation  He  should  have  been  appointed  years 
ago,  but  this  is  like  many  other  things  that 
aliould  have  been  attended  to  but  haven't. 

"But  let  us  delay  no  longer  Small  business, 
with  it.s  millions  of  the  finest  Americans, 
must  have  a  pilot  In  Washlugtcn.  one  who 
knows  the  channels  and  who  will  look  after 
Its  Interests. 

"The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  In 
the  post-war  perlotl  can  see  to  it  that  there  is 
the  right  kind  of  cooperation  between  small 
business,  big  business,  the  farmer,  and  labor. 
Without  this  cooperation  among  these  four 
seu'ments  of  our  society,  the  post-war  period 
will  bring  only  tragedy  in  the  national  and 
International  economic  field. 

"We  must  demonstrate  the  "four  freedoms' 
at  home  before  we  can  effectively  become  a 
'world  preacher'  of  the  'four  freedoms  '  I 
refer  e.speclally  to  freedom  from  want'  and 
'freedom  from  fear  '  The  small  bu.slnes.«men 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  have  become  ac- 
quainted  with  these   two  'wants. '  " 


Winning  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  8  Uegi.'^iativc  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6> .  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  ♦he  Record  a  very  able 
address  on  the  subject  of  Winning  the 
Peace  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the 
very  able  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  on  AprU  7. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  for  the  American  people  on  the 
home  front,  this  is  a  time  of  grave  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  loved  ones  already  in  action, 
or  training  for  combat  overseas.  It  is  a  time 
of  growing  inconvenience  In  the  everyday  life 
of  the  average  civilian.  It  la  a  time  for  In- 
creasing sacrifice  of  economic  wealth  to  the 
pressing  demands  of  total  war. 

Moat  of  Ui  face  these  Ula\!^  with  hearts 
full  of  pride  that  we,  too.  can  do  something, 
however  small,  to  speed  the  day  when  the 
Axis  runs  up  the  white  fl.ig  ol  unconditional 
surrender.  But  it  is  typical  of  a  democracy 
that  our  minds  remain  free  to  question  and 
discuss,  to  express  hopes  and  (ears,  at>out  the 
cutrom"  of  all  this  sacrifice.  In  the  years 
and  generations  that  lie  ahead  Thoughtful 
people  are  talking  about  the  post-war  alms 
of  our  allies,  the  p<>8i-war  plans  of  our  own 
Oovernment,  and  the  views  of  the  United 
States  Senate  which  will  have  to  pass  upon 
Uie  treaty  of  peace  And  all  thl^  Is  not  idle 
dlACusslon;  underlying  it  Is  the  example,  the 
debacle,  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  Ita 
aftermath. 

In  a  real  sense,  none  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  in  this  war  to  save  others  from  destruc- 
tion. The  United  States.  Britain.  China,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  rest  are  at  war  because  each  of 
them  was  Immediately  and  directly  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  its  power,  its  freedom, 
and  Us  sovereignty  In  that  real  sense,  the 
United  Nations  are  already  an  association  for 
self -defense  Wlien  you  look  back  over  the 
years  since  the  last  World  War.  you  see  one 
fundamental  ml.'take  made  by  all  the  great 
p<jwer8.  including  ourselves:  We  failed  to 
recognize  that  sclf-d- f ense  could  only  be 
achieved  through  a  common  defense,  backed 
by  armed  force.  Throughout  that  period, 
while  each  great  power  pursued  Inconsistent 
and  Isolated  policies.  Hitler,  like  the  Kaiser 
before  him.  followed  the  rule  that  might 
makes  right 

Today  it  is  the  common  hope  of  mankind 
that  n(  w  and  in  the  future  might  shall  be 
used  to  defend  and  enforce  right.  We  cannot 
expect,  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  to  create  a 
Utopian  world  of  all-lnclirsive  justice— a  world 
from  which  all  the  causes  of  dissension  have 
been  removed —a  world  in  which  even  the 
a?gres.wr8  of  today  win  be  satisfied  Instead 
of  have-not  nations  Freedom  from  the  fear 
of  aggression  must  come  first:  It  is  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  Individual  progress 
and  social  security  can  be  developed  (or  • 
lasting  future  If  the  peace  treaty  does 
nothing  more  than  to  build  an  enduring 
framework  against  military  aggression,  it 
will  be  the  greatest  advance  in  centuries  of 
human  relations. 

This  drive  for  collective  security  is  the  basis 
of  the  resolution  introduced  by  four  United 
States  Senators,  representing  both  major 
political  parties  Tins  re.-oiution  i.«  bad  news 
for  any  future  Hitlers  in  the  world  It  calls 
for  American  leadership  in  formings  a  closer 
association  ui  the  United  Nations-  to  coop- 
erate more  effectively  in  winning  the  war  and 
the  peace.  It  looks  toward  a  world  family  of 
all  nations  for  common  defense  and  mutual 
welfare.  Its  most  Important  clau.se  calls  for 
an  International  military  force  ready  at  all 
times  to  prevent  aggret>hion  by  any  nation. 
For  the  first  time  in  hlstcry  It  would  put 
real  power  behind  the  force  of  International 
law  and  order. 

That  Is  the  fundamental  idea;  the  exact 
language  will  doubtless  be  changed  and  im- 
proved In  committee  and  on  the  floor.  We 
In  the  Senate  voted  unanimously  to  declare 
war  against  the  AxU  We  bear  that  respon- 
sibility for  your  boys  and  our  own  in  the 
uniform  of  our  counti-y  We  bear  an  equal 
responsibility  to  our  children's  children  to 
shape  a  futuie  world  without  war  or  the 
threat  of  war. 


In  my  support  of  the  broad  principle  of  this 
plan  I  have  been  heartened  by  the  great  vol- 
ume of  mall  crossing  my  desk  These  letters 
come  mainly  from  those  whose  stake  In  peace 
Is  greatest — from  the  wives  mothers,  or 
fathers  of  men  overseas,  from  the  armed 
forces,  from  veterans  of  the  last  war.  from 
boys  atwut  tt  enter  military  service;  and  all 
th.-ough  this  mall  runs  the  simple,  fervent 
plea;  "This  horror  oi  war  must  not  come 
again  We  must  not  fail  the  next  generation 
as  the  last  one  failed  as." 

These  views  have  also  found  cxpres.slon  In 
recent  meetings  of  plain  citizens  throughout 
the  country.  A  mass  meeting  will  be  held 
in  my  own  city  of  New  York  one  week  from 
tonight. 

As  a  practical  matter,  where  in  the  alter- 
native to  a  plan  of  collective  security?  Are 
we  to  try  isolation  again,  .u  a  world  where 
Isolation  Is  Impossible,  and  one  Maglnot  line 
after  another  hai  come  crashing  d(  wn  In 
ruins?  Can  we  embrace  the  old  system  of 
power  politics,  which  has  failed  time  and 
again  to  keep  the  peace?  Dare  we  put  our 
faith  In  another  League  of  Natloni,  »et  up 
as  H  debating  society  without  real  force  or 
power   to  stop  aggression    in    it*    tracks? 

Few  remember  now  that  back  in  1919, 
Marshal  Foch  argued  that  the  League  ma- 
chlnerj'  would  be  too  slow;  that  the  Versailles 
Treaty  sliovild  provide  for  permanent  occu- 
pation of  the  bridgeheads  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  by  an  International  military 
force,  ready  at  all  times  to  advance  Into  the 
heart  of  Germany  when  aggression  threat- 
ened. This  plan  was  rejected  by  the  peace- 
makers, but  time  has  proved  Its  soundness 
I  do  not  Imply  that  the  same  plan  should 
be  accepted  now  In  every  detaU,  for  air  power 
will  shape  the  methods  of  keeping  the  peace 
hereafter.  I  mean  simply  that  an  inter- 
nat'onal  force,  maintained  at  vital  points  In 
Europe,  and  the  exercise  of  a  firm  policy 
against  aggression,  could  have  prevented  this 
war,  or  else  It  could  have  insured  victory 
for  the  democracies  with  a  minimum  of 
bloodshed. 

In  the  dUK^usslon  of  the  Senate  plan  to  win 
the  peace,  a  few  die-hard  Isolationists  have 
rallied  to  a  new  version  of  their  old  slogan — 
"Cooperation  without  commitments  '  In 
cur  own  history,  that  slogan  takes  us  back 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  before  a 
binding  Union  was  formed  under  the  Con- 
stitution of   the  United  Slates 

In  the  International  sphere  that  slogan 
means  the  same  old  policy  that  failed  so 
badly  in  the  years  between  two  World  Wars; 
the  policy  of  polite  conversations  and  good 
Intentions  without  the  eSective  united  force 
to  stop  aggresi^ion  Of  course,  this  resolution, 
or  an  amended  form  of  it,  would  not  commit 
any  future  Senate,  nor  would  It  commit  us 
now  to  the  detail  of  any  plan  lor  collective 
security.  The  details  must  be  worked  out 
by  our  Chief  Executive  and  the  other  United 
Nations  at  the  proper  time  in  patient  con- 
ferences and  discussions,  and  ultimately 
written  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  That  treaty 
Would  have  to  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  before  It  could  bind  the  American 
people.  But  In  the  broad  view  we  and  cur 
allies  are  already  committed  in  this  struggle 
to  a  common  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure. 
In  death  and  destruction  they  are  paying  as 
we  will  have  to  pay.  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  We  cannot  say  now  what  they  will 
ask  at  the  peace  table  to  a.ssure  their  future 
security  But  we  do  know  that  their  views 
will  depend  on  where  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate stands  A  resolution,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, would  simply  commit  the  Senate  to 
reject  isolation  as  a  policy  for  America  In 
the  post-war  settlement.  By  so  doing,  we 
would  give  up  no  more  of  our  sovereignty  or 
freedom  of  action  than  you  and  1  yield  to 
the  policeman  on  the  street  corner  who  pro- 
tects our  lives  and  property.     We  would  be 


committing  ourselves  only  to  this  extent,  as 
one  brave  Army  wife  has  written  me:  "No 
matter  what  kind  of  a  world  emerges  from 
this  war.  we  will  still  have  to  live  In  It  and 
should  accept  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
make  it  a  good  one." 

Such  a  declaration  would  strengthen 
morale  all  along  the  line  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  our 
own  President  In  advancing  the  goals  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  In  a  practical  world,  free 
from  the  fear  of  war. 

We  cannot  afford  a  policy  of  "wnit  and 
see  "  This  Is  no  time  for  any  public  offi- 
cial or  any  political  party  to  sit  on  the  fence 
and  wait  for  favorable  political  winds  to 
blow.  Politics  has  no  proper  place  in  a  de- 
cision affecting  the  lives  of  our  children  and 
the  futtire  Hecurlty  of  our  country 

A  Senate  resolution  alone  will  not  win  the 
pe  re  or  maintain  It  against  future  forces  of 
evil.  Wr  cannot  rely  upon  thi?  alone  to  re- 
lax )ur  military  defenses  even  after  victory 
is  won  Peace,  like  liberty,  requires  the  con- 
stant wfjrk  and  sacrifice  of  each  generation 
Of  freemen  At  this  time,  however,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  say  to  the  whole  world— 
"America  intends  to  go  through  with  the  fight 
for  future  peace  as  well  as  the  fight  for  pres- 
ent victory."  I  t>elleve  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  the  American  people  are 

ready   to  embrace   that  opportunity   now. 


Thomas   Jefferson   Bicentennial 
Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6) .  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Will  P.  Kennedy  deahng  with  the 
activities  of  the  late  Representative  John 
J.  Boylan,  of  New  York,  in  connection 
with  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  article 
was  published  in  the  Washington.  D.  C, 
Star  of  April  4,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAPITAL  SIDELIGHTS 

(By  Will  P.  Kennedy) 

The  approaching  celebration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  classic  Jeffenson  Memorial 
scheduled  for  AprU  13,  suggests  a  Joint  tribute 
to  two  men  prominent  in  Washington  who. 
above  all  others,  made  possible  the  erection 
of  the  memorial — the  late  Representative 
John  J  Boylan,  of  New  York,  who  labored 
zealously  for  years  to  get  the  authorizing 
legislation  approved  by  Congress  and  who  was 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Memorial  Commission  which  selected  the  de- 
sign, and  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  most  closely 
associated  with  Representative  Boylan  In  this 
patriotic  service 

Both  Mr.  Boylan  and  Mr.  Tumulty,  close 
personal  and  political  friends  for  more  than 
three  decades,  were  men  of  broad  human 
sympathies  and  patriotic  devotion,  who 
reverenced  the  leadership  of  Jefferson  In  the 
formative  days  of  this  Nation.     They  both 


were  Idealists,  iKith  determined  that  Jef- 
ferson should  have  the  tardy  Justice  of  a 
fitting  memorial  marking  the  fifth  most  im- 
portant commemorative  site  In  the  Capital 
City. 

Memorial  services  for  Representative  Boy- 
lan were  held  in  the  House  on  May  30.  1939, 
when  a  resolution  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Memorial  Commission  was  presented,  stating 
that  "The  fine  concept  which  brought  this 
Commls-slon  Into  being  came  from  Mr  B<  y- 
lan,  a  true  lover  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  of 
the  principles  he  espoused  in  Ifc  Mr. 
BoyliHi  brought  to  the  dellberHtlons  of  th..s 
Coinmi.sslon  not  only  the  knowledge  and  ripe 
experience  acquired  In  many  years  of  pub- 
lic service,  but  also  (hose  qualities  of  In- 
tfgilfy  and  sound  judgui'^nt  m>  neceM.iiry  to 
the  faithful  dlschurgc  of  hi«  duties  ns  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CominifsUm  He  did  what  was 
characteristic  of  the  innn— he  gave  to  lU 
IK  hie  work  the  rare  gift  o|  lifr,  lovr,  and 
affection,  and  though  111  snd  suffrrln«  he 
carried  en  In  splendid  (aAliion  the  importiint 
work  committed  to  his  care  with  fine  |>oiiie 
and  patience  and  with  never  a  bousi  on  hi* 
lip^  ■' 

Mr  Tumulty,  former  cnnfidentlal  serrrtary 
to  Governor,  and  later  Precident,  Woodrow 
Wilsfin,  who  for  many  years  had  supported 
and  counseled  Mr  Boylan  In  his  JcfTerson 
Memorial  objective,  spoke  feelinply  in  part  as 
follows:  'This  plain  man,  l>orn  in  an  unpre- 
tentious part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  wearing 
upon  hl8  good  face  the  smudge  of  honest 
poverty,  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream  of  a 
memorial  In  Washington  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Quietly,  unostentatiously,  he  went 
about  his  work,  scorning  vulgar  display,  hap- 
py in  the  thought  that  after  he  had  departed 
there  would  be  left  behind  those  who  would 
not  mock  the  thing  that  his  vision  built  to 
an  unmeasured  monument. 

"It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  to 
sit  by  his  Bide  as  I  was  accustomed  to  do. 
while  quietly,  humbly  he  expressed  his  views 
regarding  every  phase  of  our  Commission's 
activities.  Always  he  gained  his  fine  objec- 
tive by  openness  and  honorable  action;  his 
fine  nature  making  It  Impossible  for  him  ever 
to  use  unworthy  arguments  to  accomplish 
his  humane  objectives. 

"When  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Is  com- 
.  pleted,  there  will  be  one  name,  like  that  of 
Abou  ben  Adhem,  which  will  lead  the  list 
and  that  name  will  be  our  altogether  lovely 
friend,  John  Boylan.  As  we  behold  that 
name,  the  words"  of  John  Drlnkwater  wUl 
flash  Into  our  minds: 
"  Shall  a  man  understand. 

He  shall  know  bitterness  because  his  kind. 

Being  perplexed  of  mind. 

Hold  issues  even  tbat  are  nothing  mated. 

And  he  shall  give 

Counsel  cut  of  Irts  wisdom  that  none  shall 
hear, 

And  steadfast  In  vain  persuasion  must  he 
live. 

And  unabated 

Shall  his  temptation  be.' 

"As  a  personality,  he  had  about  him  the 
grandeur  of  the  old-fashioned  man.  with  a 
noble  vision  directed  Into  the  far  reaches  of 
the  future. 

"John  Galsworthy  must  have  had  this  type 
of  man  In  mind  when  he  drew  a  portrait  of 
an  old  friend  In  the  story,  A  Portrait,  an 
excerpt  from  which  1e  a^  follows: 

"  'I  know  how  big  and  sane  and  sweet  he 
was.  His  breed  Is  dying  now;  It  has  nearly 
gone.  But  as  I  remember  him  with  that 
great  quiet  forehead,  with  his  tenderness  and 
his  glance  which  traveled  to  the  heart  of 
what  It  rested  on.  I  despair  of  seeing  his  kind 
again  For  with  him  there  seems  to  me  to 
have  passed  away  a  principle,  a  golden  rule 
of  life,  nay,  more,  a  spirit — the  soul  of  bal- 
ance.   It  has  stolen  away,  as  In  the  eaiiy 


fallen  by  the  wuyslde  In  1939  small  business 
produced  70  percent  of  all  manufactured 
tJooOs  and  employed  about  GO  percent  of  the 


Peace  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the 
very  able  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
WacnerJ  on  April  7. 


urillorm  of  our  country  We  bear  an  equal 
responsibility  to  our  children's  children  to 
shape  a  futuie  world  without  war  or  the 
threat  of  war. 
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tiiornlng  toe  stars  steul  out  of  the  slty.  He  | 
kiiew  itM  trnnquU  secret,  and  where  be  Is  } 
there  must  it  .siiU  be  hovermg.'  , 

"To  him  G<id  *.i.s  more  than  a  nodding 
star  atop  a  windy  hill.  Dear  John  Boylan. 
the  tired  heart,  bckved  friend  In  all  season.s. 
tun. I'd  h(  me.  and  thus  the  end  of  liis  brood- 
ing cami'.' 


Organization  and  Collaboration  of  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  S  ilcgislatiic  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6' .  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Pre-sidt-nt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tlu-  Record  two  edito- 
rials, one  entitleu  "Give  11  a  Hearing." 
from  the  Cleveland  lOhio)  Plain  Dealer 
of  March  30.  1943,  and  another  entitled 
"The  Senate  Answers  the  Challensje," 
from  the  Norwallc  'Ohio)  Experiment  of 
April  1,  1943 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March 
30.  19431 

GIVE     rr     A     HE.\RINO 

It  1^  to  be  hoped  that  the  resolution  spon- 
sored by  SenalurB  B\li,  Bcrton.  Hu-l,  and 
Hatch  will  recei\e  ihuughilul  con^^ideratlon 
in  the  itubco[ninlti«e  of  the  Senate  to  which 
It   has   be«M  relerred 

In  the  2  weeks  that  hnve  elapsed  since  the 

rMuiutiuii  Wits  inirudULcd  U  has  been  the 

subject  of  much  public  dLscunslon.  but  of 
UtUe  objective  tiiiuking.  The  Isolationists 
haire  CMiidrtnued  It  out  of  hand,  while  some 
who  pr '(eiM  to  be  sympathetic  with  the  prin- 
ciple hi volvt'd— President  Roonevrlt  ainonR 
tlMin — wain  of  the  danger  of  preparing  for 
ito»  pc>uM'  until   the  war  Is  won 

It  «r»  m-<  to  the  Plain  Dealer  that  the  ob- 
jections of  both  these  groups  are  ill-udvlicd 
and  unfortunate  We  suspect  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  provided  by  the  Uall  restMu- 
Itoii  are  unimpcrtimt  In  tlie  tnuids  of  Its 
•uthor  and  sponsors  iBut  to  thrni  and  to 
the  country  and.  in  fact,  to  the  entire  UiiU<  d 
Nations'  cause,  acceptance  of  the  spirit  (  f  the 
plan  Is  a  consideration  «econd  only  to  mili- 
tary siicce.'-a 

Whether  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  United 
Nations  organization  for  preserving  the  pence 
Is  patterned  after  the  Stn.^sen  proposal,  or 
that  of  Ely  Ciilbertsf»n  or  take«i  n  ft  rm  quite 
dlffrrent  from  either,  in  rrlntively  unimpor- 
tant No  one  nation  can  dictate  the  details 
of  the  world  organization.  Of  necessity  It 
will  be  arrived  at  after  loni?  con-siiltatlons 
among  represontntlvt-s  of  all  the  nations  and 
Us  nccept.ince  will  require  concessions  prob- 
ably by  all 

But  the  B.iU  rexiluf.on  reflect.*  the  de.'-ire 
of  at  lea.st  four  Members  of  the  Senate  first 
to  ooinmit  that  b«^Hly  to  some  prrciam  of 
American  participation  in  world  affairs  after 
the  war  l.s  over  Thev  would  avoid  such  n 
conflict  a.«  devel  >ped  betueen  the  Prtsident 
and  the  Senate  over  the  League  of  Nations 
aid  which  would  male  it  p<:-s.>;ble  aRain  for 
thi.s  Nation  to  wihdniw  itself  into  its  old 
i.vilatlonist  shell  and  leave  the  people  of 
Euroi^w  and  Asia  and  Africa  to  work  out  iheir 
cwu  salvation  as  be*t  they  can. 


The  resolution  haa  the  further  advantage 
of  creutiiig  wide  public  interest  at  home  lu 
the  poft-war  sltuiitiun  and  of  educating  the 
public  to  the  Importance,  the  Imperative  ne- 
cessity, of  avoiding  the  errors  of  omission  and 
comnu.s.'iicii  niadf  by  thus  Nation  after  the 
armistice  was  signed  in  1918. 

Certainly  the  resolution  sliould  not  be  used 
either  In  the  committee  or  on  tlie  ouU-^icIe  as  a 
text  for  stressing  differences  between  our- 
bclves  and  the  Allies  or  for  arguing,  as  W  C. 
BulUtt  dcjcs.  for  the  letter  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

The  Ball  resolution  will  have  served  an  in- 
valuable service  if  It  brings  the  Senate  to  a 
realization  of  its  rcbptjnsibility  in  the  matter 
of  po.st-war  settlements  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  home  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  ade- 
quate iippreclatlon  of  the  role  this  Nation 
must  play  if  the  end  of  this  war  Is  to  usher 
In  a  period  of  unbroken  peace  instead  of  an- 
other truce 

In  the  resolution  we  have  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  kind  of  post-war  planii.ni?  that 
can  be  done  and  should  be  done  while  the 
war  IS  still  in  proKresvS  For  If  we  plan  wisely 
we  shall  come  to  the  prnblems  of  peace  not 
only  with  a  better  knowledge  of  their  char- 
acter but  with  a  broad  understauding.  at 
least,  of  the  kind  of  solution  th.it  is  necesisary. 

Our  effective  participation  In  the  war  was 
retarded  by  many  months  because  we  failed 
to  resolve  when  we  should  have  ns.htd  such 
issues  as  those  raised  by  the  Neutrality  and 
Johnson  Acts  and  pvirsued  a  policy  of  nonin- 
terference for  months  after  it  became  ap- 
parent that  sooner  or  later  we  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  war. 

If  t!ie  Ball  rix)lutlon  is  nothing  more,  it 
is  a  onvenient  proposal  whereby  we  may  be 
tdurated  up  to  the  nature  of  our  peacetime 
rtsponsibllltles  If  It  leads  to  American  ac- 
ceptance in  Contre.'s  and  out  of  tlie  principle 
that  the  United  Nations  are  a  reality  and  that 
the  nations  now  comprising  them,  with  some 
others,  probably,  will  unite  after  the  war  to 
preserve  the  fruits  of  victory,  this  prop<-i8al 
win  have  served  n  useful  purpose,  however 
little  of  its  orlginul  provisions  may  find  ex- 
presf  Ion  in  an  act  of  Congress  or  In  the  treaties 
of  peace. 

(From    the    Norwalk    (Ohloi    Experiment    of 

April   1.  1943  1 

TItK    SrNATl    ANfWERM    THE    CMAILC^CC 

Fur  more  than  10  years  now  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovrrnrnent  has  bt-ru  do.-nl- 
nai.t  III  nnii'iiiiii  afTHlm  and  the  cciiiviclion 
wiu  sttudily  gri  wing  that  the  sole  function 
of  the  legislatlvr  branch  w.-l^  tr>  provide  funds 
for  whatever  an  expanding  burenucrncy  de- 
sired 

March  10  lft4^  may  gn  down  In  history 
as  the  day  on  which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  decid<  d  to  m"  poctiviy  in  national 
affairs  and  to  state  bi-fore  it  is  too  late  on 
what  terms  It  will  undertake  to  sh.ire  in  a 
world  organization  for  the  malntcniince  of 
peace. 

Senator  Ball  (Republican.  Minnesota), 
Senator  Hatch  (Demotrat,  New  Mexico). 
Senator  Bukton  (Republican.  Ohio),  and 
Senator  Hill  (EK'inociat,  Alabama)  were 
delegated  several  weeks  before  that  date  to 
draft  a  resolution  toward  that  end.  and 
March  16  the  resclutlcu  was  presented  to 
the  Siiiute  advLsmg  that  the  United  States 
take  the  Initiative  in  calling  meetings  of 
representative^^  of  the  United  Natiun.s  fur  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  crganizntlcn  of  the 
United  Nations  with  specific  and  limited 
authority. 

We  have  so  much  faith  in  the  Combined 
intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  the  world  that 
we  are  sure  this  resolution  offers  the  only 
workable  plan 

We  never  have  believed  that  God  ever  be- 
stowed en  u^b  wisdom  on  one  or  two  or  three 
men  to  decide  the  dest.mes  of  billions  of 
fellowmcn. 


Post-War  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

or   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  8  (leQislattve  day  of 
Tuei>day.  April  6) .  1943 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  over  the  facihties  of  the  Na- 
tional BroadcasiinK  Co.  tht  Senator 
from  Oliio  I  Mr.  TaftI  discussed  the 
subject  of  post-war  problems.  Since  the 
address  is  so  timely  and  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  are  always  of  deep 
Interest  to  his  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  address  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

In  opposing  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Senators  Ball,  Bl'rton,  Hatch,  and  Hiix  In 
Us  present  form.  I  wi&h  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  favor  a  discussion  of  post-war  problemjB 
at  every  opportunity. 

A  good  many  editors  and  commentators 
give  the  impression  th.it  tlie  Senate  is  being 
asked  in  the  Ball  resolution  merely  to  advise 
the  President  to  call  meetings  of  the  Unlt<d 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
working  out  post-war  plans  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration  If  thai  were 
the  effect  of  the  resolution,  there  would  be 
little  opposition.  Certainly  I  am  strongly  In 
favor  of  making  poet-war  plans  in  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  economic  field,  and  I  am  a 
member  of  the  George  committee,  which 
proposes  to  make  such  plans  Equally  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  Nations  ch'Uld  confer 
together  from  time  to  time,  and  discuss  every 
type  Of  post-war  political  and  economic  or- 
ganization, with  a  view  to  agreement  when- 
ever agreement  is  possible  It  is  vitally  im- 
pcjrtant.  In  m>  opinion,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions know  exactly  the  curne  they  are  f'lng 
to  purLUc  wheti  the  armistice  occurs,  in- 
cluding p.irticularly  the  lemp<T«ry  military 
contrt/l  of  the  world  to  prevent  a  rash  of 
minor  wars,  and  relief  and  rehabilitation 
measures 

The  flrii  objection  to  this  resolution  U  the 
danger  to  our  sucre^ «  in  the  war  arising  cut 
of  a  formal  interriHtional  conference  at  this 
time  It  is  one  thing  for  private  Individuals 
and  organiza- loiiB  ir  esm  the  Congress.  Ua 
develop  post-wtr  plans,  tut  very  different  to 
call  an  international  convention.  It  Is 
probable  that  a  formal  meeting  would  de- 
velop serious  dlfTercnces  within  the  ranks 
of  the  United  Nations  For  instance,  how 
can  we  dlscuM  post-war  settlements  without 
getting  Into  the  dan^Jerou.'5  problem  of  boun- 
daries? How  can  we  avoid  the  difcu.sslon  of 
Stalin's  claims  to  all  the  Baltic  States  and 
Eastern  Poland?  How  can  we  escape  a  con- 
troversy with  trie  Briti'h  regarding  the  status 
of  India  and  North  Africa?  DlfTerences  are 
almost  certain  to  develop  which  wculd  seri- 
ously disturb  our  unity  in  the  w.-U"  If  the 
Senate  provides  for  the  calling  of  an  inter- 
national  conference,  therefore,  complete  dis- 
cretion regarding  the  cilllng  of  that  confer- 
ence  and  the  time  of  calling  it  should  be  left 
to   the   Secretary   of  State. 

Furthermoie,  the  resoluUon  proposes  the 
linmediate  forming  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  ui.der  certain  conditions,  after 
the  war.  to  insure  future  peace,  but  uncoubt- 
edly  there  will  be  serious  disagreement  on 
the  detaiki  of  organization  and  power.     Vu- 


freedom  of  action  than  you  and  1  yield  to 
the  policeman  on  the  street  corner  who  pro- 
tects our  lives  and  property.     We  would  be 


sympathies  ana  patriotic  aevoiion.  wnu 
reverenced  the  leadership  of  Jefferson  In  the 
formative  days  of  this  Nation.     They  both 


Of  life,  nay,  more,  a  spirit — the  soul  of  bal- 
ance.   It  has  stolen  away,  as  In   the  early 
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lent  differences  are  likely  to  develop  on  the 
proportion  of  representation  given  to  each 
nation  and  dominion.  Disputes  between  the 
United  Nations  would  be  dragged  Into  the 
open.  Quiet  discu.sslons  may  well  proceed, 
and  no  doubt  are  proceeding  at  the  present 

time.  But  the  actual  formation  of  a  League 
of  Nations  now  with  specific  powers  cannot 
be  completed  excpt  by  public  debate.  Is  it 
wL-^e  to  promote  that  at  the  present  time? 

The  resclutlon.  furthermore,  proposes  to 
give  this  league  certain  powers  immediately, 
notably  to  est.Tbli.'^li  temporary  administra- 
tions for  occupied  areas  and  actually  admln- 
Is-ter  all  relief  and  assistance.  I  doubt  If  the 
appointment  cf  governors  of  occupied  terri- 
tory shculd  be  t:iken  away  from  the  military 
authorities  and  from  the  nation  Immediately 
concerned  with  military  operations  and 
turned  over  tc  some  International  body. 

While  plans  should  be  made  as  to  how- 
relief  and  economic  assistance  .'^hall  be  ren- 
dered, and  by  whom.  I  would  not  favor  turn- 
ing over  the  actual  administration  of  fuch 
relief  to  an  international  group.  We  may 
wish  to  use  the  giving  of  such  a.'^sistance  as 
a  weapon  to  secure  compliance  in  peace  plans. 
Also  I  believe  America  lb  entitled  to  the  credit 
for  their  generosity  from  the  people  who  re- 
ceive this  relief  and  as.<;lstance.  and  there  will 
be  little  such  credit  if  the  administration  is 
by  an  international  staff,  even  if  it  were  com- 
posed cf  Ru.s6;ans  or  Englishmen.  Further- 
more. I  behcve  that  the  administration  of 
relief  in  one  place  by  one  nation  will  be 
quicker  and  mere  cfTicient  than  operation 
through  a  league 

The  most  serKiUs  objection  to  the  resolu- 
tion In  its  present  form  is  the  tremendous 
power  given  the  President.  Tliese  meetings 
are  to  be  called  "fc-r  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  organization  of  the  United  Nations  with 
specific  "  powers  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
any  question  will  ever  again  have  to  be  re- 
fcr.'-ed  back  to  Congress.  The  State  E>epart- 
ment  today  claims  that  we  can  assume  any 
obligation  by  executive  agreement,  without 
authority  cf  any  kind  frcm  Congres."?  or  the 
Senate.  In  the  United  Nations  agreement  it- 
self they  have  agreed  not  to  make  a  M'paratc 
peace,  for  Instance,  and  they  have  never  sub- 
mitted that  akirermcnt  to  the  Senate  for  ratl- 
flcntinn  If  thix  Ball  rew)lutlon  Is  adopted  In 
Its  prenrnt  form  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
clnimed  that  l>  cotifer»  authority  (;n  the  Pres- 
ident to  carry  <.ut  the  sprclffed  powers  by 
Executive  sKteenient  I  have  little  doubt  that 
he  would  rxffcise  that  power  If  there  l»  one 
tiling  f(;r  winch  C'ongrr;<s  bus  Ix-en  criticized 
In  the  ladt  10  yiirv  and  properly  criticized,  It 
Is  the  delfk'Miion  of  unlimited  power  to  tlie 
Prenident  hs  tilai.k  check  appropriations  and 
otlM-ruise  Now  It  Is  pr<jposed  thnt  we  give 
him  carte  blanche  to  enter  any  kind  of  league 
Of  natioiiM  and  write  the  terms  himself 

Even  if  It  1«  made  clear  by  amendment 
that  (jur  adherence  to  an  organization  of 
nations  is  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  the  resolution  intends  to  commit 
the  Senate  In  advance  to  the  principle  of  an 
organization  of  nations,  without  any  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  the  details  of  that  organiza- 
tion may  be  If  the  President  commits  the 
Nation  to  FUch  an  organization,  falling  with- 
in the  broad  6f>eci flea t ions  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  will  be  difficult  to  reject  that  com- 
mitment, reg.irdless  of  its  specific  terms. 
without     charges    of    double-cros-lng     being 

leveled  acaln.'-t  us  both  by  foreign  nations 

and  our  own  officials  Certainly  I  would  not 
Commit  myself  to  any  league  of  nations  with- 
out knciwii-.g  what  our  ccmmitmonts  are.  and 
I  believe  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  d^i  ends  largely  on  the  nature 
of  the  league  obligations 

For  Instance,  what  proportion  of  the  voting 
power  is  the  United  States  to  have  in  this 
new  organization  of  the  United  Nations? 
What  type  oi  d.sputes  and  dL'-agreements  are 
to    be    i^iLlcd    by    au    International    court? 


Are  we  to  include,  for  instance,  questions  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  minorities  with- 
in nations?  Are  we  to  Include  questions  as 
to  the  form  of  government  within  nations? 
Are  we  to  include  a  guaranty  by  this  in- 
ternational body  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  religion  within  nations?  These  matters 
are  not  matters  of  detail — they  are  mattera 
which  go  to  the  very  substance  of  the  pro- 
po.^ed  organization. 

Furthermore,  although  1  believe  the  Amer- 
ican pe<jple  desire  to  set  up  a  league  of  na- 
tions to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war,  there 
are  certain  conditions  which  they  certainly 
would  desire  to  impose.  In  order  that  this 
league  may  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  as- 
suring world  peace,  it  muf t  certainly  be  based 
on  a  sound  economic  settlement,  assuring 
a  fair  economic  opportunity  for  every  coun- 
try. Furthermore,  it  must  t>e  based  on  a 
fair  political  division  of  territory,  with 
proper  regard  to  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  required  by  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
We  certainly  don't  want  to  guarantee  any 
boundaries  against  aggression  which  we  re- 
gard as  unfair.  1  dont  believe  the  Senate 
should  commit  Itself  in  principle  to  any 
league  of  nations  which  may  be  negotiated. 

Finally,  the  fifth  clause  of  the  Ball  resolu- 
tion is  intended  to  commit  us  to  an  interna- 
tional police  force  able  "to  suppress  by  im- 
mediate use  of  such  force  any  future  attempt 
at  militr.ry  aggression  by  any  nation  "  Tliis 
is  not  proposed  as  a  temporary  post-war 
measure,  but  as  a  permanent  plan,  to  whlcli 
all  the  Allied  and  Axis  nations  will  be  in- 
vited to  adhere.  Such  a  permanent  plan 
with  an  international  police  force  is  the  most 
extreme  form  of  international  cooperation, 
except  "union  now."  and  it  implies  almost  as 
complete  an  International  government  as 
"union  now  "  There  are  many  other  plans 
for  insuring  peace,  with  a  League  of  Nations, 
without  such  a  poUce  force.  If  such  a  mili- 
tary force  is  to  be  able  to  suppress  "military 
aggresison  by  any  nation."  as  provided  in  the 
Ball  resolution.  It  must  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  forces  of  any  nation.  This  neces- 
Biirlly  Implies  a  practical  disarmament  of  the 
United  States,  of  England,  and  of  Russia,  as 
well  as  of  the  Axis  nations.     The  police  force 

deitiKned  by  the  Ball  resolution  munt  be  one 

which  it  is  Just  as  possible  to  u.ie  against  the 
United  States  as  against  Oermany  It  must 
be  iuft  a»  easy  for  such  a  force  to  »x)mb  New 
York  «•  It  will  be  to  bomb  Berlin  as  a  pun- 
ithmrnt  for  what  Is  found  to  be  Rggresslon. 
Of  cour*ie,  tt  Is  Mid  that  we  will  never  b« 
aKKreMK^rs,  but  aggression  is  an  Indefinite 
term  and  the  body  which  decides  on  what  is 
tiggicM'ion  will  be  a  body  in  which  the 
United  States  will  presumably  have  a  very 
small  minority  representation  In  short,  tht 
world  Will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  only  mili- 
tary force  in  existence,  end  we  cannot  tell 
who  will  control  that  military  force. 

if  there  Is  to  be  a  military  force.  It  im- 
plies someone  to  control  that  force,  certainly 
an  international  executive,  and  probably  an 
International  legislature.  Before  agreeing 
even  to  the  principle  of  a  military  force, 
everyone  would  like  to  know  what  the 
method  of  choosing  that  executive  and  legis- 
lature Is  going  to  be. 

In  short.  I  am  in  favor  of  full  discussion  in 
this  country  of  post-war  plans  1  am  in  fa- 
vor of  quiet  discussions  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment with  foreign  nations  of  proposed  or- 
ganizations which  can  be  effective  In  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  future. 
But  I  believe  the  formal  convention  neces- 
sary to  .-et  up  immediately  a  league  of  na- 
tions would  seriously  Interfere  with  the  unity 
so  necessary  for  success  in  the  war.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  commit  ourselves,  legally,  or 
morally,  to  definite  post-war  obligations  until 
we  know  just  what  those  obligations  are  I 
belit  ve  the  suggestion  of  an  international 
state  with  an  International  police  force  is  not 
a  practical  solution  of  the  world's  difflcultles. 


An  Additional  Weapon  for  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  8  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  April  6) ,  1943 

Mr.  LA  FXDLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "An  Additional  Weapon  for 
Japan,"  appearing  In  the  Monday,  April 
5.  1943.  Issue  of  The  Progressive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

An  Additional  Weapon  for  Japan 
(By  Senator  Robert  M  La  Follette.  Jr  ) 
Mr.  Churchill  made  a  difficult  situatior 
worse  when  he  failed  to  mention  China  bj 
one  of  the  nations  that  would  take  the  lead 
and  confer  now  on  future  world  organiza- 
tion. This  glaring  omission  was  especlallj 
unfortunate  because  of  tlie  fact  that  Brit- 
ain's and  China's  relations  leave  great  room 
for   Improvement. 

Mr.  ChurchUi's  previous  statement  that 
he  did  not  Intend  "to  preside  over  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  British  Empire"  undoubtedly 
had  an  adverse  reaction  on  China.  The 
slight  to  China  in  his  recent  broadcast 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  United  Nations' 
aid  to  her  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

In  the  present  preoccupation  with  the 
European  theater  of  operations  there  Is  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  put  off  vital  questions 
affecting  the  war  against  Japan.  The  British 
Prime  Minister's  recent  prospecttis  on  the 
future  of  the  war  was  too  clear  an  Indica- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  state  of  mind  in 
high  offlclai  councils  of  the  United  Nstlons, 
or  at  least  the  Anglo-American  branch  of  the 
United  Nations 

Time  is  running  against  ua  in  the  Pacihe. 
Every  month  given  Japan  to  consolidate  her 
gains  will  make  the  ultlmnle  Job  of  winning 
the  war  that  much  tougher. 

utmxHH  NMJ.ECT  Of  r/urinc 
There  are  compelling  reasoits  for  not  de- 
priving the  African  campaign  and  the  ex- 
pected EuroiMian  Invaslun  of  essential  men 
and  supplies,  but  there  is  some  taiuum  lu 
believe  that  there  is  unneceMary  neglect 
cf  the  Pacific  theater  of  war.  Unless  this 
situation  is  remedied.  It  may  have  unfortu- 
nate consequences  on  our  military  position 
as  well  as  our  relations  with  heroic  China. 
In  any  case  this  is  no  time  to  neglect  the 
diplomatic  and  psychological  aspects  of  the 
Asiatic  front. 

Great  barriers  must  be  broken  down  before 
we  can  hope  for  complete  understanding  be- 
tween the  Asiatic  and  the  Occidental  peoples. 
The  record  of  exploitation  and  imperialism 
must   be  overcome. 

Japan  is  exploiting  this  basic  weakness  of 
our  position  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
and  unless  American  and  British  policy  can 
convince  the  victims  of  Japanese  aggresfiicii 

of  our  genuine  and  respectful  concern  and 
sympathy  for  them,  untainted  by  imperial- 
istic motives,  the  task  of  whipping  Japan  wiil 
prove  to  be  even  more  difficult  than  is  gen- 
erally believed. 

J.^PAN'S     DIPI-OMATIC     CESTCT.ES 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
possible  Significance  of  Japan's  recent  diplo- 
matic gestures  toward  the  puppet  Nanking 
government  in  China.    Al  Japan's  prooopting 


I 


^j 


Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  to  work  out  Iheir 
owu  saJvatlou  a«  bett  ihey  can. 


men  to  decide  the  destinies  of  billions  of 
lellownieu. 


..••-  noi ,  i,v>  iii^uic  luiuie  peace,  oui  uncouoi- 
edly  there  will  be  .^crlous  disagreomciit  t'li 
the  details  of  organization  and  power.     V:o- 


AU  t.^i  A^ta  LiVi.l(\l 


^.  w  u  1  i.  ; 


^i  K^y.  \,l^*Ai     OtJAUWAVJU    VA     biac 


*\j^t\A  a    wiii-uv,  UA  bi«^*9. 
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the  Nanking  government  In  China  has  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  Japan  has  hailed  with  great  acclaim 
the  fact  that  Chinese  troops  arc  fighting  to 
suppress  the  forces  of  Generallss*  no  Chiang 
Ka:-shrlt 

With  great  pomp  nnd  ceremony  Premier 
Tojo  paid  a  personal  vi^it  to  the  Nanlcing 
government,  advertised  as  the  first  official 
▼Islt  erer  to  be  made  by  a  Japanese  premier 
to  a  forelRn  c<.iuntry 

To  emphasize  its  good  intentions  toward 
the  A.siatic  peoples  It  hiis  chosen  as  Its  un- 
wiJllng  pjirtners  in  the  alleged  Asiatic  co- 
profperity  scheme,  the  Japanf.«e  Govern- 
ment has  pretended  to  turn  over  to  the 
Nanking  lirovernment  control  over  captur<^d 
allied  property,  renounce  its  extrnterrltorial 
rights  in  China,  persuaded  the  Vichy  govern- 
ment to  do  likewise,  and  admitted  the  pup.:iet 
Nanking  government  to  partial  control  over 
trafflc  In  the  lower  Yangtze  Valley. 

PI. AY    ON    THE   ni  D   THTMK 

The  prtipaganda  implR-aiions  of  all  this 
are  obvious  It  la  a  play  on  the  old  theme 
of  "A^la  for  A-slatlrs"  and  a  threat  to  the 
psychological  and  diplomatic  position  of  the 
United   Nations  so  f  tr  as   A.«ia   is  concerned 

To  those  who  understand  the  temper  of 
America  here  cnn  be  no  di'ub'  of  the  dop 
nrd  wiioiehriirted  sym()athy  and  admiration 
of  thj-  Amrrtrnn  penpif  fr^r  Free  Oiina  The 
heroic  strujfc'.e  of  the  Ch'inKkli  f;  governmfnt 
tinder  Oeneralidsinu)  fliKinK  K>il-«.h»k  find 
hli  Knllntit  wife  f'^r  their  pe'UMP  ii|i;iri)q  10 
th»>  lri«'lt)r»lv"  ■vtnpfi'hU'.B  of  Arf.cr  ■  mi  for 
Ohs*   l«  riKli'   Bfi'l   Jt|«f 

'Ih''    A'ti'riijiri    l)<i/pifl    hnve   no  Mtf -cr«<kliiK 

mOf  |V.»    Oi    lUt    n^jlt   |;|t  Chtnil'li   "i'ln   I  Kl  «ip|     I.) 

fiT  t,t  ,    fr.ifi,   Hip  ttlll\tti  <lij(«h«<«  .,f  Ji«(»i|i   in 
I).'     ■'   i)f««   «)/   OIU    UioM  it    U>   <  Ollipl'la    Vlil<(y 
I'tlP    All!'   H<  .11.    |..  .    [.    .     |,„,||    I,,    |>,  ,  p    (    (lll.tl    •« 

«  (lund    mill  «  ^i..t>    iitdon  Mi   'lir  iriubiuK 
li    la  tits   iu-|»  1,1  I, HI   (iiplMiiiMi  y   I'.  «"i    ibiii 

lil<  a     a>  ti/M     Ui     tlm     LiUlit-no     uliil      tt     all     lt)u 
pfupitr  ul  AaIA. 

I  hrlii've  tike  tirne  la  lonj'  |,a.-'  iiur  for  eume 
pi. III!  upet-th  (in  111'  (iiu'biii.n  of  i-nploiialinn 
Htui  iiiijxTiHlihm  whuh  have  mark*  d  the 
c  iir~»i  if  eintMr  dwiim  ilio  past  two  ceti- 
turn^  In  my  opinion,  the  day  o(  empiie 
baAed  upon  huhju^jatiun  l«  ptit^f  The  sooner 
respouitible  htadM  of  government  make  this 
plain,  the  •^oor;er  will  this  war  be  won 

The  drmii:a'.ic;.s  uf  the  strong  i.athMis 
have  ns.-unied  various  form.s — commercial, 
political,  and.  In  the  extreme,  military. 
Each  contains  the  ineredients  from  which 
hatreds  nnd  v  ar;  are  made  All  are  odiou'  in 
Taryinfi:  decree  and  have  no  place  in  a  modern 
world  where  the  t^est  Interests  of  nil  are 
served  by  a  tolerance  nnd  understandinc;  of 
the   prohlems  of   the  weaker 

True  freedom  and  self-determination  must 
be  a  goal  among  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
This  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vain  un'es.s 
exploitation,  subjugation,  and  Imperialism 
a:e  abolished  from  the  earth  The  world  of 
tcmornw  will  attain  this  objective  only  If 
the  pre.«!ent  governments  have  the  courage 
and  vision  to  abstain  from  exercising  domi- 
neering influences  which  exl-st  as  vestiges  of 
empires  in  the  past. 

The  relinquishment  of  our  extraterritorial 
rights  in  China  was  a  significant  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  many  more  great  issiies 
must  be  met  In  Asia  frankly  and  freely  before 
the  barriers  between  East  and  West  can  be 
broken  down  and  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Asiatic  peoples  enlisted  In  the  war  against 
Japanese  aggression 

To  sides'tei-i  thise  i.ssues,  as  Mr  Churchill 
seems  inclined  to  do.  gives  Japan  an  added 
weapon  that  will  make  the  ultimate  task  In 
the  Pacific  that  much  harder  and  the  day  of 
final    victory    more    reiuuie. 


Poetic  Tribute  to  Father  Duffy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  8  (legislattie  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6)    1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mi  Pie.sidcnt,  on  be- 
half of  the  .sf'iiior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey IM  •.  Barbour  I  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
•sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RrcoRD  a  poem  forwarded  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  by  Mr.  Martin 
M.  Chftord.  past  Slate  chairman  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  Jer.sey  City, 
N.  J.,  which  he  composed  as  a  tribute  to 
the  late  chaplain  of  the  Fighting  Irish 
Sixty-mnth,  Rev.  Francis  P.  DufTy,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur's  Rainbow  Division  in  World 
War  No.  1. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sm 
follow.^: 

I  From  lh*  Jer«ey  JournsI  of  Marrh  fl  1943) 
i■^T>tr.n  Ofrry 
f  A  tribut*  to  tli«  late  chaplain  of  the  Fight- 
I(i8  Ir.»h  Mii(iv-fiij|lh  ll/>v  Frai./ld  F  InifTf, 
Who  »efv<il  Willi  dli(l;.<n<in  m  (ion  tJouKU* 
MnAtUiuin  Unlnl;</W  I;ivit|ofi  in  WofiiJ  VV«r 
No    J  ) 

I  torn  !•  a  MinKia  in  tii«  i.KMrt  "i  nro«<1w»y 
A'  wlii'h  nl<l  ti\tii.itu  and  |  of)  sioii  Ui  pr«r. 
|i«  ihD  oiia  lit   ihtf  <  hnpUiii  wiM  JiMliy   Wuii 

(ttiii* 
As  a  soldier  and  ■h«|ili<Td. 

leather  liufTy'k  his  name. 

Oh.  well  we  rtintinljer  the  houtb  he  upent 
In  the  thick  uf  buttle  vitu  the  buij -ninth 

Htgimenl; 
Ilf  can  lid  no  ^'un  but  the  crn^a  Instead 
As  he  cared  for  the  wounded  and  buried  the 

ticad. 

In  peace,  too.  he  labored  for  the  souls  of  men. 
And  struck  hard  at  hatreds  with  his  voice  and 

peti; 
In  uniform  or  cu5st:>ck,  he  always  did  strive 
To  keep  Justice  and  love  and  freedom  alive. 

And  St   Patrick,  we're  certain,  named  him  his 

aide. 
For  the  record  on  earth  he  so  gloriously  made; 
Ho  proved  that  the  cro.ss  and  the  shamrock. 

too. 
Sot  well  In  the  land  of  the  red.  white,  and 

blue 

Sure,  from  above,  no  doubt,  he  has  blessed 
Our  own     Doug     MacArihur  and  the    "boys 

we  love  best. 
Who  fight  for  Old  Glo-y  and  do  all  tliey  can 
To   safeguard    the   rights   that   God   gives   to 

man. 

Yes.  often  we  stop  and  are  ^.lad  to  be  seen 
At  our  favorite  statue  wearln'  the  green: 
We  salute  Father  DufTy  in  the  heart  of  Broad- 
way 
As  the  heaven-made  chaplal  ;  of  the  U   S.  A. 

LENVOI 

There's  a  rainbow  for  MacArihur 

In  the  war-clouded  sky. 

And  from  it  Falh»r  Dutly 

Were  sure  keeps  an  eye 

Upon  the  great  commander 

With  whom  he  prayed  and  planned 

For  the  "dotighboys  of  the  Rainlxjw  * 

In  a  sheli -holed  "No-Man's  Laud." 


Tes,  the  Sixty-ninth's  famed  chaplain, 
Th'Ajgh  he  can't  be  seen. 
Is  standing  by  his  "buddy." 
As  he  did  In  "Eighteen." 

And  we  know  God's  blessings  go 
To  "our  Ixjys  ■  everywhere. 
From  the  rainbow  for  MacArihur 
In  Father  Duffy's  ca:e. 

—Martin  M   Clifford. 
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Phoney  War  on  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITIHD  STATES 

Thursday.  April  8  Uegislatiie  day  of 
Tuesday.  Apnl  6) .  1943 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ir^sert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Merlo  Pusey  entitled  "Phoney  War 
on  Inflation."  published  in  the  Wa*h- 
Intrton  Post  of  April  6,  1943. 

Tlicre  bcln«  no  objection,  '.he  articlp 
wa.i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»c- 
onu,  u«  follows; 

Pttnntl  WAll  r;«  fMri.ATK'M 

(fly  M'-rtn  pii»#v) 

'nC'll^nlid*    lit     WofU»    hnV*.     nnni*    «Mlt     fl'im 

W>««tiiiic('-ii    rvr^ti'ly    on    tlx^    •'/  (>»ll<>(1    mar 

Ht!<*lll«l    IliflttUoli         If    Itirln    |«    *u<  h    H    «»itr      It 
t»  oit«  of    Uir  ■IfuhKi^al  Coltlr*l«  tVtrr   ((vliMhl 
f  ir   iiioDi  of   ih«   n>irtK   is  tiih-    wiiti    blunlt 

i:uitnU|/<a   MUd    •kyiotkiU    tiiul    itt  ulo   M   kpiL* 

tacit*  uiiU  tuise  H  din  wiihout  st  uthiiig  iha 
encuiy  It  1*  as  i(  a«iieiat  Ktkcnhowcr 
launched  an  ofTeiibive  by  »uigiii|{  it  Ftui'.h 
of  July  dibplay  and  dropping  loUypops  be- 
hind the  enemy  lines. 

The  Piesident,  of  course,  is  making  a  sharp 
attack  In  one  hector  of  the  inflation  front, 
and  thl.'i  limited  scjrtle  against  exorbitant 
farm  prices  has  been  widely  interpreted  as 
a  war  against  inflation  But  in  other  sectors 
the  fortes  of  inflation  are  overrunning  the 
country  with  nothing  more  than  word  cam- 
ouflages to  slop  them  In  some  in»tancea 
th^y  have  the  actual  aid  and  support  of  the 
administration  If  the  country  is  not  vet 
alarmed  over  this  dangrrous  situation,  it  XM 
only  because  we  have  taken  com-Tort  from  a 
di  rcpiive  barrage  of  words  instead  of  looking 
at  the  facts 

What  are  the  facts?  As  long  ago  as  last 
September  President  Roosevelt  saw  catas- 
trophe swooping  down  ujxjn  the  United 
States  Agricultural  prices  were  skyrocket- 
ing The  ctjuntry  s  annual  wage  and  salary 
bill  was  rising  at  the  rate  of  n^ore  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  month.  The  President  was 
BO  worried  by  these  Inflationary  trends  that 
he  pledged  himself  to  stabilize  wages  and 
threatened  to  8«  t  aside  an  act  Df  Congress 
in  order  to  hold  farm  prices  down  if  Con- 
gress did  not  bestir  itself  within  3  weeks. 
CongresB  re*-p<  nded  by  ordering  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  stabilize  prices,  wages,  und  salaries 
at  the  levels  of  September  15.  1»42.  so  far 
as  practicable. 

Since  Septemb'-r  we  have  been  going  on 
the  assumption  that  wages  have  oeen  stabil- 
ised In  his  mcsRiige  vetoing  thi?  Bankhoad 
bill,  the  President  pictured  his  War  Labor 
Bca.-d  as  "resolutely  adhering  to  the  Little 
Steel  formula  which  compensat**  labor,  in 
Its  wage  rates,  for  the  increase  In  ttic  cost  of 


living  which  occurred  between  January  1. 
1941.  and  May  1.  1942  "  Does  this  mean 
that  labor  is  making  a  sacrlGce?  Certainly 
the  President  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
War  Labor  Board  is  holding  wage  rates  down 
and  not  even  taking  into  consideration  the 
price  incrcasi  s  of  recent  months.  Even  so 
well-informed  a  commentator  as  David  Law- 
lence  recently  said  that  the  upward  spiral  of 
wage  Increases  "didn't  stop  until  the  October 
3,  1942.  law  was  passed," 

But  the  ugly  fact  is  that  it  didn't  stop  at 
all.  The  wage  inflation  spiral  continued  to 
go  up  and  UI)  regardless  of  the  Stabilization 
Act.  the  subsequent  Executive  order  and  the 
Little  Steel  formula.  The  only  difference  is 
that  It  has  gone  up  faster  since  September  15 
(the  stabilization  date)   than  It  did  before 

Department  of  Labor  records  show  that  In 
the  4  month.-  preceding  this  stabilization  date 
aveiage  weekly  earnings  Increased  more  than 
5  percent  That  mu^t  have  been  a  prime 
cause  of  the  President's  alarm  when  he  sent 
his  now  memorable  threat  tc  Congress.  But 
In  the  4  months  following  the  stabiUzatlon 
date  (the  last  for  which  data  are  available) 
weekly  earnings  went  up  more  than  7  percent. 
Average  hourly  earnings  also  soared  at>ove  all 
previous  leveb  Indeed,  the  gain  in  hourly 
earnings  In  January  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
15  percent  ■  year 

Tliere  \f  no  evidence  here  that  inflation  is 
b(ing  held  In  chetk  On  the  contrary,  it  Is 
lonring  alotig  at  a  (aoter  pace  than  It  could 
nitaiii  in  the  (iHVd  befor*  we  achieved  "»ta- 
b  |j/nt|(  n  rfenlilenf  ll<jfm«'VeU  vehemently 
Am  hire*  that  We  fMnliol  itnpT<i\P  our  llvln« 
D'HiKiiird*  III  ri  itPtM-il  lit  inini  wi>r  ffut 
ffU'thhcr*  lit  (ho  Wnt  Ulxrf  ttonfd  poinl  «miI 
itini  (li«  wi'ikft  e  tnko'hotn*  »>trriii>K*  Unvu 
if.if  )i|i  rxi  p<ii<-iii  •Hico  Juttuuff  iVi\,  (oiif 

I  HKd   to  It   'dH  (frrrxiil    lnrf|it4*«i  In   <li«  L'otl  </f 

liviiii^  Tilt  itu  pc-t<t-iii  innsiI'MiHfy  difffreri' 
till!  Mill  not  br  wiped  out  by  »  battugf  of 
woidn  111  A|)iil  1043  any  more  thnii  It  wab  in 
fcepieiiibtr  1942 

An  If  thebe  Increases  were  not  enough  fuel 
for  the  flreb  of  inflation,  the  War  MonpuAer 
Commissioner  recently  ordered  a  48-hour 
week  in  crowded  centers  of  war  Industry, 
Under  the  present  law  most  of  the  workers 
nflected  will  have  to  be  paid  lime  and  a  half 
for  all  hours  worked  over  40  Here  Is  another 
staggering  lead  of  fuel  for  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion. The  additional  earnings  can't  be  spent 
for  consumers  goods  because  our  industry  is 
concentrating  on  war  supplies.  Such  earn- 
ings will  go  Into  the  flames  of  Inflation  And 
so  long  as  the  pre.sent  law  remains  unchanged 
every  effort  to  overcome  our  shortage  of  man- 
power by  lengthening  hours  will  build  the 
inflationary  conflagration  higher. 

This  reckncss  policy  Is  doubly  dangerous 
because  inflation  is  being  fostered  in  the 
name  of  anti-mflation.  Even  some  labor 
leaders  are  now  beginning  to  see  Its  penis. 
Standing  on  their  towering  pedestal  of  a  50 
percent  Increase,  they  Icxik  down  at  the  lesser 
guilds  in  livine  costs  and  feel  dizzy.  So  they 
cry  for  more  efTcctlve  price  control  On  that 
point  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people,  except  the  farm  bloc,  will  agree  with 
them.  But  no  control  of  any  sort  is  likely 
to  be  attaii^ed  so  long  as  wage  earnings  con- 
tinue to  spurt  upward  with  such  perilous 
regularity 

The  President  warned  the  other  day  against 
setting  loose  an  inflationary  tornado.  Well, 
let's  change  the  metaphor  and  think  of  It  as 
a  tornado  Ail  the  President  has  asked  Is 
that  Congress  refrain  from  knocking  down 
a  windbreak  Apparently  he  hasn  t  even 
thought  of  turning  off  the  White  House 
blowers  that  are  really  whipping  up  this 
tornado.  Until  he  Is  willing  to  do  that,  we 
can  t  hope  for  much  more  than  a  fight  for 
posuioiis  of  advantage  before  the  full  fury 
of  the  storm  breaks. 


Execution  of  Henryk  Ehrlich  and  Victor 
Alter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6) .  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks 
made  by  David  Dubinsky,  president, 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  at  a  protest  meeting  held  in 
Mecca  Temple,  New  York  City,  March  30. 
1943. 

There  being 'no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Friends,  fellow  trade-unionist.'*,  6  years  ago, 
in  1937.  Henryk  Ehrlich  spoke  from  this  plat- 
form. In  Mecca  Temple,  at  a  meetltiR  at  which 
I  was  the  chairman  Ehrlich  s)K)kc  ab(7Ut 
the  great  menace  of  nazl-lnm  and  called  upon 
us  in  Am«Tlc«  to  help  comb«t  that  menace 

lonlKht  w«  me#t  In  Mecca  Tetnple  agwln 
We  me*>f  l.o  hittittt  thf  m^-mnrv  nf  two  lalleti 
l^N(ler<l.  two  nt  th#  hoMeot  (mmii*  in  tlie  fsnk* 
<ff  wridd.wid*  Intm^    llohfyk  KhtIKh  mikI  VIp* 
Uit  AiiPt 

'tu-  livf*  III  KbilKh  Mild  Allot  wt-rt-  i>»  full 
lit  hiKh  bUMiaii  »tutfn*i»  hm  )*i«<ir  douth  w»4* 
violoiii  nnd  tiHKit  To  hiiit<'r  ih>ii  nii-iiioiy 
lb  In  pioiMt  «t  ihi*  huriKi  liiiin  itio  bruiuliiy 
and  iniiuinaiilty  of  Ihose  who  ain  leoponbible 
fur  their  enecutlon 

The*e  two  emotlonis  are  inbepuruble  The 
voice  that  is  full  cf  tears  and  mourning  legib- 
ters  fiery  IndlKnatlon  and  bitter  anger  over 
the  unpardonable  act  of  their  murder 

Ehrlich  and  Alter  are  no  strangers  to  us  in 
America,  They  were  close  to  our  labor  move- 
ment, we  worked  with  them,  we  cooperated 
with  them,  and  we  loved  them  for  their  ideal- 
ism and  for  their  high  Integrity 

Ehrlich  and  Alter  were  revolutionists,  they 
were  true  children  of  the  working  class  of 
Poland,  Revolutionists,  fighters  for  liberty, 
have  frequently  paid  with  their  lives  for  their 
idealism  Human  history  is  full  of  examples 
of  such  martyrdom.  Ehrlich  and  Alter,  who 
suffered  Imprisonment  In  the  days  when  the 
Czar.s  ruled  Poland  with  an  Iron  hand  and 
by  the  whips  of  the  Cossacks,  knew  well  the 
taste  of  sacrifice  and  the  bitterness  of  perse- 
cution 

Yes:  Ehrlich  and  Alter,  like  true  revolution- 
ists, were  not  afraid  of  the  hangman  or  the 
firing  squad.  But  the  great  uagedy  of  this 
historic  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  Ehrlich  and 
Alter  were  struck  down  from  behind  by  the 
treacherous  hand  of  the  Communist  Party, 
at  a  time  when  the:  sought  have  in  Russia 
from  the  bloody  Nazi  Gestapo 

They  were  executed  in  defiance  of  appeals 
for  their  release  from  President  William 
Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
President  Philip  Murray,  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  Mrs  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. Wendell  Willkle,  Dr,  Albert  Einstein, 
and  many  other  outstanding  representatives 
of  democratic  and  labor  opinion  here  and  in 
England.  Including  the  British  Labor  Party 
and  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps.  Both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  British  Foreign  Office,  as 
well  as  the  Polish  Governmenl-in-Exile  have 
taken  a  deep  interest  In  the  case. 

They  were  executed  because  they  were 
democratic    socialists,   champions    of    trade- 


unionism,  and  opponents  of  all  dictatorship, 
including  the  Communist  dictatorship 
They  were  executed  because  the  Comintern 
could  not  afford  to  permit  them  to  remain 
alive  and  return  to  Poland  after  the  war. 
They  were  condemned  by  political  opponents, 
who  squared  up  old  political  accounts  with 
them  in  secret  chamber  proceedings  on 
trumped-up  charges  without  a  chance  of  a 
fair,   honest   trial. 

But  the  CommunLst  dictators  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  taking  of  the  lives  of 
EhrlKh  and  Alter  The  same  hand  that  de- 
creed their  death  al.so  decreed  the  destruction 
of  their  characters.  Th^se  two  lifelong  fight- 
ers for  liberty  and  democracy  were  to  be 
blackened  forever  as  Hitler  allies  and  as  Nazi 
supporters  Commutust  stooges  and  Com- 
intern Quislings  everywhere  began  to  defame 
and  besmirch  their  characters  Moreover, 
anyone  who  would  dare  raise  his  voice  in 
protest  against  the  murder  of  Ehrlich  and 
Alter  was  to  be  blackjacked  Into  silence  by 
the  charge  that  he  was  destroying  Allied 
unity,  that  he  was  hindering  the  war  effort. 

But  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers, liberals,  and  democrats  who  worked  side 
by  side  wltl-  Ehrlich  and  Alter  In  the  Inter- 
national labor  movement  will  throw  th«ae  vile 
charges  back  into  the  teeth  of  their  execu- 
tioners The  Comlnlirn  stooges  wh<i  h«ve  the 
brazen  effrontery  to  exruse  the  killing  of 
Ehril<h  nnd  Alter  on  the  ground  that  tber 
were  Nasi  npiti>  or  tried  to  Incite  th*-  ftert 
Army  Ui  fotre  a  depmHte  pence  with  Mitler 
h'lve  no  tpfpfti  lilt  ttir  hite)|it<  i)e«>  i,t  tfunifl 
tilt  \)}p  f#>^ll>i|ib  of  «iiv  i\0iPUi  Uumnii  lielMK 
Jiibl     IrfiHtfine     fof     y/iiirbelvii*     tUtttUi  U     Mfiil 

Aii«>f  ft«*iHiif  ttmn  i\t>^n»tiiifH  hilNh<i  wiM'ta 

Ufir    XiliAlloliHIb      Mil     •rliOfi     ,|«W|M||    t*'ip«ilN* 

lion  wn*  ll««>fHlly  blniJKli<*i«<i)  Ui  lb*  Nnfl 
fittidb  iniHgiiif  tiibi  Khilirh  t*fid  Aiffi  wiild 
be  Working  f'li  Hiiui  Umi  they  wouui  !>« 
iiyinii  to  brt'Hk  down  the  inoialc  of  (he  Ked 
Army   tor  Hitler  b   iteimtli 

Nor  can  we,  Ainefh  uii  lHta<.r  men  und  Dem- 
OfTulf'  BC<ept  the  cold-blooded  alibi  ttiat  the 
execution  of  Ehrlich  and  Alu-r  was  a  matter 
of  Soviet  dnroeatlc  policy  and  does  not  con- 
cern U8  If  the  Soviet  Government  expects 
to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  collaborator  with 
the  democratic  countries  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  world  order  based  upon  Jus- 
tice.  decency,  and  respect  for  human  rights 
it  should  show  rc.'pect  for  these  principles 
in  Its  own  policies  and  actions  at  home 

Elirllch  and  Alter  were  Polish  refugees  In 
Russia  who  fled  from  the  Nazi  Invaders,  seek- 
ing safety  from  certain  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Gestapo.  But  instead  of  an  asylum 
they  found  a  Soviet  prison  and  a  firing 
squad  The  Comintern  would  not  forget  that 
Ehrlich  and  Alter  were  Its  Ideological  op- 
ponents while  they  lived  and  worked  in  Po- 
land, and  the  Comintern  achieved  their 
destruction. 

But  we,  too.  shall  not  forget  nor  forgive 
this  black  crime. 

War  Is  brutal,  and  war  demands  a  terrific 
price  in  lives  and  sacrifices  Some  may  be 
Inclined  to  say,  why,  the  killing  of  Ehrlich 
and  Alter  is  but  the  loss  of  two  more  lives 
among  milllcns  of  others,  why  get  excited 
about  it?  Is  now  the  time  to  protest  against 
the  act  of  an  ally,  be  it  ever  so  ugly  and 
brutal' 

To  these  we  say:  Our  appreciation  of  the 
valiant  struggle  of  the  Russian  armed  forces 
to  drive  the  Hitler  hordes  from  the  Russian 
homeland  will  not.  should  not.  lead  us  to 
condone  acts  of  brutal  injustice  committed  by 
the  Communist  dictators  such  as  the  execu- 
tion of  trusted  leaders  of  democracy  and 
democratic  labor  organizations. 

And  let  me  remind  those  who  raise  the 
point  that  this  Is  no  time  to  proteat  agair»st 
the  act  of  an  ally  In  1918  we  had.  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  famous  case  of  Tom  Mooney  and 
Warren  Billings.     They  had  been  condemned 
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to  death  on  charRes  of  having  been  respon- 
sible for  the  rxpiosion  of  a  bomb  in  San 
Pranclsco  during  the  Preparedness  Day  pu- 
ratlo  m  1916.  Well,  in  1918  several  bij;  pro- 
test demc  iistrationa  wore  held  in  ilie  cify  of 

Leningrad    in    favor  of   Mooney   and   Biilink:?;. 
and  that  was  at  a  time  when  we  were  in  the 
midst   of    a   war   and    Russ.a,    thouk;li    ii    was 
lorced  into  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  was  In 
lact    our   ally.     Under    the   pressure   of    that 
protest  Pre«ldent  Woodrow  Wilson  Intervened 
In  behalf  of  Mooney   and  Billlnps  with   the 
Governor  of  California  and   their  sentences 
were    commuted    and    they    were    ulnmateiv 
VlndiCHt«^d.     It  Wits  iho.se  protesu*  that  saved 
their    lives.     We    have    a    n>?ht    and    a    ureal 
moral   duty   to   voice   our   protest,   to   shout 
out  against  a  crime,  even  if  comnuitetl  by  an 
ally.     The   murder  of  Ehrlich  and   Alter,   we 
declare,   is   an   act   whuh    cheapens   life,   de- 
grades the  very  idenls  for  which  we  are  ttght- 
Ing    in    thLi    battle    to    preserve    civilization, 
and.  In  the  lonj?  run.  i«  injuruiR  the  prestii?e 
of    Soviet    Kussla.    who    Is    our    ally    in    the 
Struggle  against  HtUer. 

Friends  and  comrades,  no  power  on  earth 
can  brinK  Heiiryk  Ehrlich  and  Victor  Alter 
back  to  life,  Ik.w  well  we  recognize  thi.s  In 
this  moment  of  greut  stjrrow.  But  no  power 
en  eatth,  we  declare,  shall  succeed  In  be- 
smlrchiin,'  the  nobility  of  their  lives,  their 
repuiHtinn.s  or  their  characters.  Ai  free 
American  clll/ens.  ah  workers,  and  as  demo- 
crats, In  reKl.-itennR  our  fiery  protest  against 
tlieir  execution,  we  shall  a-ssert  and  reassert 
to  the  end  of  time  our  unshakable  l>elief  in 
their  Inncxence  and  their  stainless  Ideali.-m. 
EhrlUh  and  Alter  died  as  martyrs  They 
died  b.cause  even  at  the  price  of  life  itself 
Diey  would  not  renounce  their  convictions, 
the  principles  of  a  free  demcxrafic  world. 
This  Is  our  tra««dy.  thUs  Is  our  loss,  thLs  Is 
their  undying  glory. 


Program  for  Permanent  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or    WISCXJNSIN 

IN  TITE  HOUSF  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  t-xtcnd  my  leiiiark:*  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inciude  a.  lefter  and  an  an.swer  to 
it  which  I  think  .should  be  read  by  every 
citizen  of  the  United  Statt-s  of  Amerlea: 

March  22.  ISHJ. 
Cforgi:  M.*tTiirE  Morris    Fv^q  . 

President.  Aincncan  Bar  Association. 
C'licaffi..  Ill, 
Dear  Mr    Presidcht:  A  friendly  form  letter 
from    he  Junior  bar  conference  to  colleagues 
in  the  service  invites  sug>;estions  or  words  of 
Rrectmg.    The  thought  occurs  uj  me  that  cur 
brethren   in   the   law   not   yet   In   the   service 
and  therefore  still  more  or  Ie.<-s  articulate  can 
render  all  of   ua   a  service   by   actively   cam- 
paigning   In    behalf   of   a    program    for    per-    ! 
inAneut  peace      The  time  to  inausuraie  Uiat 
proRrani  is  now 

It  must  be  understood  that  my  comments    ^ 
here   kue   merely   an    expression    of    my    own    ' 
opinions,  and  do  not  aiate  the  attitude  of  the    : 
Wa.'  CH'partment  or  even  of  my  brother  law- 
yers la  the  service. 

This  Is  the  second  World  War  In  the  life-    I 
time  of   many  of   us      Surely  most   thinking    ' 
men   have  been  asking  Uiemselves.  and  still    i 
do  a&k.  Are  we  really  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lea:   of    lasting   peace    thu    time?     Ma-t    the 


horrible  trafredies  of  war  continue  to  engulf 
the  world  in  their  consuming  tties? 

I  note  In  passing  a  commentary  or  two  on 
war.  The  Mussolinis  tell  us  that  "War  alone 
brlnps  up  to  their  h'ghest  len.^lori  all  human 

energies  and  puts  the  stamp  of  nobility  uptui 
the  peoples  who  have  the  r.  urace  tc  meet  it  "  ' 
The  answer  to  that  was  eloquently  expressed 
long  ago.  by  James  Riissell  Lowell,*  when  he 
said : 

"Ez  fer  war.   I  call   It   murder. 

There  you  hev  it  plain   an'  flat; 
I  don  t  want  to  go  no  furcUr 

Than   my   Testyment    fer   that; 
God  hez  sed  so  plump  an"  fairly, 

It's  ez  long  ez  it  Is  broad. 
An"  you've  gut  to  git  up  alrly 

Ef  you  want   to  take  In  Ood. 
Ef  you  take  «  sword  an'  dror  it 

An"  go  stick  a  feller  thru. 
Guvment  ain't  to  answer  for  It, 

Gud  11  send  the  bill  to  you  " 

Recently  I  have  done  considerable  reading, 
t-.lkii.g,  and  thinkiii.,'  abtut  war.  To  get 
down  to  fundamentals,  it  strikes  me  that 
war  li  a  result  of  ctinnicllnK  muresu — re- 
lUlouv  racial,  economic,  territorial.  Ideologi- 
cal, tj  name  a  few— where  those  conflicts 
arise  in  a  field  In  which  there  exists  no  politi- 
cal or  goverriinental  machlnerv  for  their 
peaceful  solution  We  have  all  heard  the 
time-honored  argumeiits  that  war  Is  inevi- 
table because  of  mans  greedy  nature,  because 
of  ctipltallsm.  because  of  a  few  devils  like 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  These  argumenu  b!1 
overlook  the  fact  that  greed,  capitalism,  and 
devils  all  exist  even  in  Isolated  pe.iceful  areas 
of  the  World  But  In  thof«  areas  men  have 
devised  nie.in-s  for  the  peaceful  .solution  of 
problems  Involving  conflicting  Interests.  In 
International  relations,  however,  there  still 
exists  no  legal  machinery  to  which  resort 
must  be  had  for  the  solution  of  International 
problems. 

Bein?  a  citizen  of  the  United  State.".  I  quite 
naturally  feel  that  ours  Is  the  mo.-,t  wonderful 
and  best  country  on  eartli  Aside,  however, 
from  personal,  understandable  prejudice. 
there  are  objective  reasons  for  the  unique 
position  of  the  United  SUtes  Our  United 
States  (xmstltute  the  first  successful  attempt 
U>  tie  together  pc:>litically  a  lar^e  number  of 
separate  political  units.  Thi^  great  wonder 
or  the  world  is  our  Petleral  union,  in  which 
the  member  sovereign  Stales  have  delegated 
certain  powers  to  the  F.xleral  Government  A 
Federal  Constitution  limits  the  powers  of  that 
Government,  denies  the  member  Stales  the 
right  to  engage  In  war  (except  In  extreme 
emen^ency)  and  establishes  a  legal  and  poht- 
IcHl  machinery  for  the  peaceful  solution  of 
Intcr.staie  problems  These  thmRs  are  enu- 
merated here,  not  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleag  >e*  of  the  bar  but  U)  emphasize  their 
novelty  in  International  government  and  to 
point  out  that  they  are  not  appreciated  for  I 
What  they  are  by  the  layman  , 

Why  siiould  not  the  basic  principles  of  Fed-  ' 
eral  union  be  adopud  internationally  to  sub- 
stitute government  for  violence?  No  profes- 
sional body  is  better  equipped  to  Inform  the 
public  on  federalism  than  the  t>ar  At  this 
time  It  should  accept  the  opportunity  to 
spreiid  liLformaliou  about  federalism  to  the 
public. 

It  should  here  be  noted  briefly  Uiat  Isoia- 
tlonl.sm  Is  Impossible  for  us.  International 
Intercourse  trade,  commerce,  travel —  brings 
us  Into  contact  with  others  and  creates  prob- 
lems involving  conflicting  interests.  Those 
problems  must  be  solved.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that,  because  of  such  Inter- 
course, political  Uolationisra  cannot  keep  us 
out  of   war.     It   may    be   pomted   out  here, 


'  Pron.  the  British  publication  The  Case  for 
Federal  Union,  by  W   B  Curry,  p.  19. 
'According   to  p.  266  of  Clement  Woods 

A  Complete  His-tory  of  the  United  States. 


moreover,  that  attempted  {>olllical  Isolation- 
ism only  aids  the  aggressor  It  does  not  pre- 
vent war  Nor  Is  war  prevented  by  every 
nation  arming  to  the  teeth;  nor  by  conled- 
eratlons,  such  as  the  League;   nor  by  world 

courts  without  compuLsory  Jurisdiction;  nor 
by  unilateral  pscifism 

If  the  proposal  for  Interniitlonal  federa- 
tion sounds  like  an  Idle  di-eain.  Impossible 
of  attainment,  consider  the  c<  mments  of  the 
dean  of  Glouce-ster,  Joslah  l^jcker.  1  year 
before  our  own  Federal  Constitution  w., - 
dnifted.  as  follows:  ' 

"As  to  the  future  grandeur  or  America,  and 
Its  being  a  riving  empire  under  one  head, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical  in  its 
form.  It  Is  one  of  the  Idlest  and  most  visionary 
notions  that  ever  was  txmcfived  even  by 
writers  of  romance  The  mutual  antipathies 
and  clashing  Interests  of  the  Araerlrans,  their 
differences  of  govemments,  habitudes,  arvl 
martners  Indicate  that  they  will  have  no  cen- 
ter of  union  and  no  commcjn  Ititerest  Tliey 
never  can  be  united  into  one  crmpact  empire 
under  any  species  of  governm-'nt  whatever: 
ft  disunited  people  till  the  enc  cf  time,  buh- 
plrlous  and  distrustful  of  each  other,  they 
will  be  divided  and  8ubdivldi«d  Into  little 
commonwealths  or  prlnclpalltle*.  according  to 
natursl  bcnmdarles,  by  great  b»iys  of  the  sea, 
and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and  ridges  of  moun- 
tains " 

The  mistakes  of  World  Wnr  No  1  and  sub- 
sequent years  must  not  be  repeated  Let  us 
keep  In  mind  the  words  cf  Ahriham  Lincoln 
in  his  speech  at  Oett>'sburg  We  must  re- 
solve that  the  dead  of  this  war  •'•hall  not 
have  died  In  vain;  that  this  fvorld!.'  under 
Ood,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  pe.-lVh  from  the 
earth  " 

If  It  be  said  that  I  have  here  oversimpli- 
fied the  entire  problem,  I  want  to  say  simply 
that  I  cannot  expotmd  nt  grea:  length  In  a 
letter.  If  I  do  net  fully  apijroc'.nte  the  prob- 
lem, at  lea.st  I  know  \xs  solution  will  not  be 
eayy  I  should  like,  moreover,  to  suggest  a 
short  bibliography.*  to  which  I  am  Indebted 
for  my  interest  and  for  mn.«t  of  my  Ideas. 
j  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  Mr  Ftrelt  for  the 
I  tremendous  Inspiration  his  two  books  hive 
given  me  and  for  being  the  first  to  Introduce 
to  me  the  proposal  of  world  union 

Let  the  members  of  the  bar  a.^sert  their 
leadership,  and  lltemlly  brosdrist  Informs- 
tlon  about  federal  union  But  I  warn  mv 
colleagues  that  they  must  first  v.ell  arqunint 
themselves  with  the  .<nibject  In  mv  opinion, 
no  per.son  genuinely  interested  In  this  mat- 
ter should   fail   to  read  Strelfs  bocks 

Havlr.g  informed  ourselves,  iet  us  then 
proceed    to   work   for   lasting    peace    through 

•  Prom  a  printed  copy  of  a  .epecf  h  by  the 
Honorable  Governor  Harold  L  Sta^sen.  Janu- 
ary 7.  1943  at  CotTman  Meniorial  Union.  Uni- 
versity of  Mlr.nesota;  cople.«  cbtMnable  from 
the  St  Paul  Branch.  Foreign  Po  ley  A.-wocla- 
tlon.  827  Llnwood  Avenue,  St.  P.ail.  Minn. 

*Thi.<!  word  Is.  of  course,  '"nation"  In  Lin- 
col  n"s  speech 

'The  Constitution  of  the  United  Str.tes; 
W  B  Curry.  The  Ca.-se  for  Federal  Union. 
Penguin  Books.  Inc  .  800  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N  Y;  Jackson  H  Ral.ston, 
A  Quest  for  Intemationnl  Order,  J<  hn 
B\Tne  &  Co  ,  Washington,  D  C  Harold  E 
S'assen,  see  note  S  Clarence  K  S'relt.  Union 
Now.  and  Union  Now  With  Britain  Harper  <t 
Brothers,  pubUahers.  New  York  Clement 
Wood,  A  Complete  History  of  the  United 
States.  The  World  Publishing  Co  New  York 
Other  sourcea  Include:  The  organization; 
Federal  Union,  Inc.,  1738  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.  C;  and  current  articles 
In  periodicals,  such  as  Mr  Culbertaons  arti- 
cle in  the  February  1943  Issue  of  the  Reade:"8 
Digest. 


government.     In  the   words  of  Henry  Wads- 
Worth  Longfellow ;• 

•Thou,  too   sail  on.  O  Ship  of  Statel 
Sail  on,  O  union,  strong  and  great. 
Humanity    with    all    Its   fears. 
With  all  Iti  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate." 

Sincerely, 

John  F    Schmidt, 
Captain,  United  States  Army, 

Arlingto'i,  Va. 


American  Bar  Association. 

Board  or  Govebnors. 
C/i:copo,  III..  April  3.  1943. 
C.ipt   John  F  Schmidt, 

Arlington.  Va. 
My  Dear  Captain  Schmidt:  Acknowledg- 
ment of  your  letter  ol  March  22  addressed  to 
me  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  Chicago  has  been  delayed 
owing  to  my  absence  from  the  city 

As  you  will  lenrn  In  detail  when  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  fur  May  sets  forth 
the  action  of  the  house  of  dcleijates  ut  its 
meeting  last  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  Chicago, 
the  policy-making  body  of  the  association 
appears  to  be  thinking  In  the  same  general 
direction  that  you  are  That  Is  to  say,  the 
B.ssociatlon  has  determined  that  the  agencies 
for  the  purpose  shall  Inform  themselves  re- 
specting the  pc-st-war  problems  and  come  for- 
ward with  suggestions  for  meeting  them. 
Thanking  you  for  your  letter,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

GtoncE  M   Morris. 


*  Ibid.,  note  2. 


The  History  of  the  Robber  Situation  and 
Its  Prospects 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

OF   NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
lamented  a  dispositior  on  the  part  of 
Members  ol  the  House  to  be  somewhat 
unmindful  ol  our  serious  situation  in  the 
world  and  to  give  ot  themselves  what  I 
have  considered  to  be  very  ill-considered 
critici5>ms  ol  everything  and  everybody. 
Among  these,  my  gooo  friend  and  vours, 
Je.»«.se  Jones  has  been  one  of  those  criti- 
cized for  his  action  or  nonaction  on  the 
rubbei  situation.  It  has  developed  now 
thiough  the  activities  of  Mr  Jetfers  that 
Mr  Jones  was  right  in  the  beginning  and 
is  tnoroughij  vindicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  anc  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
liii  lude  a  short  article  on  the  subject. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tht  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMi    FolgerI? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

HOW    ABOUT    A    RECOUNT? 

(By  Frank  C  Waldrop) 
The  high  planners  within  the  Government 
row    foresee    so    much    synthetic    rubber    In 


1944  that  they  have  started  a  circular  asking 
for — believe  it  or  not — iiew  ways  to  use  mere 
rubber  In  civilian  life 

When  you  consider  that  this  country  has 
always  been  the  world's  greatest  consumer 
of  rubber  for  articles  ranging  from  automo- 
bile tires  to  hair  combs,  and  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  civilian  supply  of  all  these 
Is  rapidly  approaching  zero,  the  composed 
mind  is  easily  Jarred  by  news  that  somebody 
Is  hunting  new  uses  for  a  threatened  sur- 
plus in  rubber 

But  it  is  a  fact,  and  the  idea  nicn  all 
through  the  War  Production  Board  a.'-c  at 
work  on  It. 

Unless  new  uses  are  found,  the  report  goes. 
the  country  may  be  flooded  with  surplus 
synthetic  rubber  before  It  knows  what  has 
happened,  even  though  every  military  need 
v,iU  have  been  supplied  to  excp.ss  and  civil- 
ian shortages  of  normal  rubber  products 
ended 

Considering  all  of  which,  maybe  you  wt  >  d 
be  Interested  In  a  brief  review  of  the  rubber- 
prc'ductlon  prcgram. 

This  time  In  1940  the  United  States  was 
buying  all  the  natural  crude  rubber  It  could 
get  from  the  British  and  Dutch  growers,  and 
President  Roosevelt  had  authorized  a  pilot 
operation  In  synthetic  rubber  of  25.000  tens 
a  year 

Tills  time  li.  1942,  the  United  States  was 
scared  stiff— the  Japs  had  all  the  British- 
Dutch  rubber  plantations  and  we  had  a 
world  war  comlne  at  us  from  iwo  directions. 
And  we  had  no  source  of  crude  rubber. 

This  time  in  1942.  also,  a  really  gigantic 
project  for  the  production  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber was  laid  out  for  Installation  over  and 
above  the  'ordinary  program  of  war  produc- 
tion. 

The  rubber  program  was  drawn  up  under 
direction  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse 
Jones,  who  financed  both  the  crude  natural 
rubber  purchases  and.  later,  synthetic  pro- 
duction. 

And  this  time  In  1942,  Jones'  program  was 
being  shot  at  from  every  direction. 

All  kinds  of  scandalizing  filled  the  air.  It 
came  from  committees  of  Congress,  from 
lobbyists,  from  newspaper  and  radio  yippers, 
from  factions  within  the  Government. 

T!;e  Truman  anu  Gillette  committees  of 
the  Senate  were  particularly  outstanding  as 
sounding  boards 

And  the  result  was  that  by  midsummer. 
1942,  the  President  wa.<^  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair  waiting  for  a  report  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  Investigators  headed  by  B.  M. 
Baruch. 

Well,  the  Baruch  report  was  pretty  rough 
on  the  whole  governmental  rubber  record. 
It  was  no  specifically  harsh  with  anybody, 
but  it  was  harsh  with  the  end  product  of 
everybody's  wor: 

On  the  whole,  tht  Baruch  report  conceded 
that  'he  program  of  work  laid  out  under 
Jones'  direction  would  have  to  be  carried 
ahead,  but  called  for  a  really  powerful  single 
boss     or  all  aspects  of  the  rubber  enterprise. 

William  Jeffere.  the  hard-fisted  and  red- 
hot  railroad  president,  took  over. 

Day  before  yesterday  Jeflers  announced 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  rubber  for  all 
civilian  automobile  tire  needs  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  Issued  Progress  Report  No.  2,  which 
was  equally  optimistic  in  a  quiet  way. 

This  writer  has  been  doing  a  little  cross- 
checking of  the  facts  and  has  found  out 
something  very  Interesting 

The  rubber-production  program  coming 
Into  operation  so  strongly  under  Director 
Jeflers  la  more  than  90  percent  the  exact, 
original  program  laid  out  by  Jesse  Jones' 
staff. 

Just  about  this  time  a  year  ago  William 
J.  Madlgan,  who  had  been  loaned  to  Jones 


by  the  War  Department  to  plan  and  build 
ihe  rubl>er  factories,  gave  an  elaborate  analy- 
sis of  his  project  ui  the  Gillette  committee 
of  the  Senate 

It  told  what  each  plant  would  produce  and 
when  It  would  be  ready  to  do  so. 

The  latest  figures  In  Jeflers"  forecast  of 
plant  completion  and  productior  are  almi^t 
Identical  with  those  Madigan  gave  the  Senate 
a  year  ago. 

In  other  words,  the  original  rubber-pro- 
duction program  Is  going  through,  not  only 
unchanged  in  plan,  but  unchanged  In  sched- 
ule The  only  change  is  in  detail,  and  to  cut 
back  vtilume  product icn. 


More  About  the  Indefensible  Cost-Plus-a- 
Fixed-Fee  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heretofore  attacked  the  cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee  contracts  as  being  generally 
Indefensible  and  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  today  I  bring  to  you  ^me 
startling  additional  evidence  to  corrobo- 
rate that  contention.  This  evidence  has 
been  furnished  to  me  by  the  oflBce  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Stat€s  and  comes  to  me  over  the  signa- 
ture of  Richard  Nash  Elliott,  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General. 

The  evidence  which  I  submit  consists 
of  a  compilation  of  specific  instances 
where,  under  the  operation  of  cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee  contracts,  salaries  have  been 
boosted  beyond  all  proportions  compared 
with  salaries  paid  to  the  same  employees 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Government's  pay  roll  The  very  minute 
they  tapped  the  Government's  till,  the 
services  of  these  employees  suddenly  and 
miraculously  assumed  a  value  beyond  all 
imagination,  amounting  in  many  in- 
stances to  double  the  salary  they  were 
happy  to  receive  before  "lady  luck"  did 
them  the  fine  turn  of  bringing  them  be- 
neath the  spreading  canopy  of  Uncle 
Sam's  umbrella.  The  imagination  part 
of  their  swollen  new  salaries,  of  course, 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  hard- 
earned  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Oh.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  as  well  let 
the  truth  be  known  about  these  unspeak- 
able cost-plus-a-flxed-fee  contracts.  I 
do  not  know  everything  they  cover;  I  do 
not  know  the  complete  extent  of  the 
wrongs  they  commit  against  our  long- 
suffering  taxpayers,  but  I  do  know  'hat 
for  one  thing,  they  cover  a  salary  grab 
that  is  as  glaring  as  the  midday  sun.  I 
challenge  anybody  to  tell  me  how  it  hap- 
pens that  when  an  employee  is  happily 
and  contentedly  working  for  a  certain 
salary  in  private  employment  and  he  is 
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tran.sferrt'd   to   work   on   a   cost-pliis-a- 
fixed-f'.-o   contract,   his   services   In    the 
twinklinp  of  an  eye  become  woilh   50 
percent.  100  percent,  or  150  percent  more 
than  he  had  been  receivinp.     Let  some 
one  explain  that.     I  think  it  is  true  that 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  men  them- 
selves would  be  content  to  work  for  less 
and  that  they  are  not  asking  for  these 
increases.    Pkase  understand  that  I  am 
not   blaming    the   employees    for   these 
salary  increases.     It  is  my  firm   belief 
that    the   Increases    were    thrust    upon 
them,  in  most  instances,  at  least.     That 
makes  the  Increases  all  the  more  mys- 
terious.    I  am    .not    holding   any   indi- 
vidual   to   blame,   but   I   am    attacking 
the  system   which  permits  such   things 
to  be  done.     There  should  be  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  co..t-plus-a  flx.d- 
fee  contracts.     Salary   rolls  have  to   be 
set    forth    separately    and    that    brings 
them   into   the    Itmelisht.    but   the    in- 
flation   of    salary    rolls    also    raises    the 
question  as  to  how  many  other  inflated 
factors  of  various  kinds  tliere  may  be 
included    In    the    co.st    of    the    contract 
which  is  charged  up  to  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country. 

By  unanimou.s  consent.  T  submit  for 
pnntins  in  the  Congressional  Record  tt:e 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  li.st  of  salary  in- 
creases furnished  by  him  from  the  ofli- 
cial  records  of  these  contracts. 

Some  of  the  increases  on  this  list,  it 
Will  be  noted,  are  as  follows: 

A  chief  timekeeper,  from  $1,740  to 
$4,160  a  year. 

A  chief  warehouseman,  from  $2,100  to 
$4  160  a  vt>ar. 

An  office  superintendent,  from  $185  to 
$450  a  month. 

A  chief  engineer,  from  $4,000  to  $7,500 
a  year. 

A  construction  superintendent,  from 
$4  800  to  $7,500  a  year, 

A  director  of  personnel,  from  $2,900  to 
|4  680  a  year. 

A  foreman   from  $30  to  $.S0  a  week. 

An  assistant  accountant,  from  $900  a 
year  to  $3,000  a  year. 

An  office  manager,  from  $1,400  a  year 
to  $2  600  a  year, 

A  guard,  from  $130  a  moniii  to  $325  a 
month. 

The  documents  submitted  by  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  Generiil  are  as  loUows: 

CoMPTHOIirR  Generai 

OF  THE  United  i3T.\TES, 
Wushington,  March  19,  1943. 
Hon.  Itfmi  LvoLuw, 

BmuB  of  Rcprt:it-ntatncs. 
Mt  Dear  Mk  Lrm.ow;  With  further  refer- 
f!  ce  f  \cur  lett  r  of  N  vrmber  26.  1942, 
requfstmg  any  available  Information  sujjpie- 
nu-iital  t»)  the  rep.  rts  theretorure  furnished 
to  you  relating  'o  Increa.ses  In  salurles  paid 
to  employees  vt  contractor*  enK;:ged  In  the 
periormance  of  war  contracts  on  a  cosl-plua- 
a-tlxed-fee  bii*i«  I  an  encli>aing  ar.  additional 
liat  of  oUch  cii*ei  which  have  cume  to  the 
attention  of  this  Office  su-,ce  the  letter  of 
December  14.  1942.  to  you 
Sincerely  yours. 

R    N   KixioTT, 
Acting  Comptroller  Ger.fral 

o/  the  United  States. 


Cost-plits-a-flxea-fee  contractor  a  employees  whose  present  salaries  are  30  percent  or  mort 
\n  exces3  of  those  of  the  prior    year — suyplemental    list 
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Nanie  o(  eniplii>e« 


H.. 


(lark.  Ceo  11 

<t(X)(lyrar,  (iwi   F. . 
CHrniiN'l!.  .Xii.trivv 

Mc('ai»lani!.  AWx 

Miitho,  h<  [i  K   

Tayni'    \'an  J        

Mailrto\,  C'has  E 

Klin.  ,  l)<-nnis  H 

riait    Harc.M  W  

t'drlir-.  liariilil  K  .. 

Mdrn.soii.  Win    U 

(iri>s«ni»ii   .Martin  L 

Kiith,  John  I-       

('(>I>e!:in(l.  Jack  C.,Jt 

Bt^hi.l    RoM.J 

t'arroll,  Eailts 

Kio-wsllnir.  \Vm.  T 

VonfitT.  John  M 

Coptw,  Mlclm<.-I  J 

Thack.ston,  ("ari  M. .......... 

WcxlriifT   NorrisV 


Title 


Previous  salary 


Offire  ■itiiiorintonil«>nt... 

<io         

Traflii  superintendent 

Man.  doctor 

Fin'  t'hiei..    ....... 

Cluard 

DIvLsioD  rltrk    

...  do       .... 

< "oast ruction enpineer 

-V.vsi  tjiut  priiji'it  (  n?in''«T. 

N'itratr  cott.in  <!iii««Tintfiidcnt ., 

Power  hoiiM' chief      , 

8niokeIen  as.si!<taiii  su(>enntrndent. 
Acid  assi.sianl  :«u|>erin;«'ndent....... 

Purification  suiiervisor 

...  do 

Nltratine  supervijior 


.1.. 


Acid  sliift  xuperviaor. 


dr 


Maintenance  surerintendent. 


$.u«)  [»r 
$1^'  i«r 
$175  \*-i 
*.'.'-  I*r 
J19C  pri 

$131     \M't 

$17t'.  |>er 
*1.V.  !»• 

$?-:i  t»  r 

$2nii  l^  r 

$27'.  |..i 
f?iin  p.T 

do. 


month 

in.'iilh 

[iionih 

niDiith. 

month 

monih 

month 

nionili 

mi  n'h 

moni  h 

month. 

iiiolilh. 

fiKinlh 

month 

month. 


do.. 
....do.. 
.  do. 
tlOhper 
ISM  i)er 


month, 
month 


Pre!»ent  silntj 


^4,'x  [er 

|.V<|  per 
I32f  ^<er 
Do 
J.'i.'i  t>fr 
»3.Sp.r 
^7!  per 

U:<    pe: 

$6r  I  er 
$o7.'  (.er 

J4<K1  [.T 

in'  jcr 
$36.'.  Jier 

Do. 

Do. 

Iln 

t2H>  per 
Do 
IW  iH-r 


m.  n.h. 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month 

month, 
nionth. 
m'lnth. 
nioiiih. 
month, 
tiioiitb. 
nionth. 
n:onth. 
moDtb. 


month, 
month. 


DENVER     ORDNANCR    PIJINT.    DENVER,    COLO.:     CONTR.^CTOR.    FTRST    NATIONAL    BANK    OF    DENVER.    AS- 
SIU.NEE;    BRODf.RILK  *  GOaiK)N,   ASSIGNOR,   W    701»-QM'2 


Johnson,  Ralph Assistant  t>urcha.<lne  atrent }5.C0n  per  year $«',Mi<    j  cr  ycHr 


CAMP   GORDON.    AUGUSTA,    OA.:    CONTRACTOR,    JONES- MACDOUGAU)-5MrrH-PtW,    W-7100    «M    fl 


Kryant.  E.  11 


Warehousf  sui>crmt«Ddent «2  per  wr«<k. 


%fO  per  w  eek. 


PINE   BLXJFT    ARSENAL,    PINB   BLUIT,    ARK.:    CONTRACTOR,    SANDERSON    *    PORTER.    DA    W-72Se-QM-l 


Van  i>oren  Herbert 

MUnn    Arthur  (1 

ci.sii'rhoiKlt.  L.Twrence  A...... 

OsUirn,  Willnin  W 

WeaviT,  W  tndsorJ 

Ison,  ^red  L 


Chief  enpini-er 

Constrnrt  ion  superintendent .„... 

fliu'l  Held  ciiirinetT 

I )ir«tor  of  |>er.<onnel 

Concri'ic  and  l>rick  superintendent... 
Accountant ...  ..... 


i4,m.i  p«  year 

W.H'"'  |HT  year 

J4.l'>'i  per  year 

t2.<W>  per  year 

i7:*  i>er  month.... 
♦45  per  %(fk 


$7.8a,  per  year. 
iT.Mli  jier  year. 
5.^.7ai  |>er  year. 
J4,'iK  per  \o:ir. 
*12^  |.er  »<rk. 
tlOO  p«r  week. 


J.  J.  NOLAN  *  CO  ,  SUBCONTRACT  NO.   13 


Draun.  OthoN. 


Purcl.aaiQR  agent $7.'  i*r  wotk 


111",  per  wp<k. 


RED     RTVXR    ORD.MANCE     DEPOT.    TEXARKANA,    TEX:      CONTRACTOR       BROWN     *     ROOT,     INC,     W-711B- 

QM     2 


Borers,  Sam. 


Chief  Uai^n  clerk. 


t2l«  W  i>er  month.i  $3.'50  per  moith. 


MARIETTA    RECULATINO    STATION.     M.\RIETTA.    PA   !      CONTR.UTOR,     BIIANN     A     STUART     CO,     W    7187- 

QM    i 


Lawrence,  Henjamin  F. 


Foreman 1  $.:.  {w-r  week. 


(-M)  per  «eek. 


NEW  WAR  DEPARTMENT  OFFICE  BLTIDINC,  ARLINGTON.  VA.  t  CONTR.^CTOB,  JOHN  M  SHAIN,  INC., 
DOYIE  A  RfSStLL  M  WI3R  CONTRACTING  CO,  INC,  W  7185  QM  :j.  SUBCONTRACT  NO  i.  nXO 
BEUTbCHT    CO  .    INC. 


Phia,  Ntary 

Volik,  Charles.. 


OlJice  mana^Tr. 

Suj«r;nii'i,dent 


$1,4(10  tier  year. 


♦4,16<' l>er  jrar. t"  ..<o  ;■<  r  >  n»r. 


».'.'!<< I  i<n  y  ar. 


PLUM    BROOK    ORDNANCS    WORKS,    PLUM    BROOK      (SANDUSKT.    OHIO):    CONTRACTOR,    B.    B      BADGER 

*    SONS   CO  .    W    700  7    QM     I 


L 


C.irl.--.n.  It.  W 
Curtis.  UK     .. 
An.ters-  n.  J   .Vf 
Koilxrniun.l,  k 
I;^>U•rl^,  F.  K 
I'lv.vC    O 

iMii.,.  ih,  D  r 

VSK-se,  H.  E 

Mei5Ur.  K.  .M 

Morri..i<.n,  N.  E 

Ki.l.l.r.  H.  >i     

."^aundcM.  (>.  \V 

(«ehwi'arinKer,  F.  L 

Chapman   H.  A 

Randall.  O.  A 

Wnr-l.  John,  Jr 

Hot.,.. on.  I»    U 

toriiirl,  \.  O 

.-iKM)r..r,  II.  D.,  Jr I 

Wtxi.ls  C.  D... 

Rehn,  J    U :.. 


Coniptroll.-r        

i'un  ha.sii..'  tt^'i-nt 

»}•  n<  ral  ^l.n^tru^tiDn  SHperintcndeni 

^ul«rvu■«)r  ..f  toii.sirui  lion,  highways 

Assl.«!an'  dlvisitn  sup^TinUDdent '. 

P<T.«inn<'l  tnnnafiT  .  , 

hwriervi^r  o.  railn^d  foimtnu-ttnn.I!!""! 

I  oti^lriitlioii  fUnmriT 

Junior  it)iistruttioii  •uiierlDt«ndcnt.....iri 
ril>e  1  rrction  «lj(>ervtaor  .'".'I 

Mechanical  rrjiiipmeot  miM:r\i»or. ...'..'.'.'/. 

Ollio'  t-nciniMT 

Jienior  enKuuvr ....  '"         -••••• 

.itinuitor 

Senior  encineiT •-••• 

Rncineer 

Divwion  superintendent.."!!!!""!!!!]]]^ 
Chief  field  engineer ....1I!!!!!!!!!1I' 

As!iist.si;t  computer...  l!!!!!!!!!!"***"'*" 
Senior  enjrtuew       !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Construction  engineer. ....!]!I!]!!!!!!]]]]" 


$M 

$7c 
*>■'■ 

IM 

tun 
»7i 


Vi7 
$.V) 

r7 


$N'. 


I.f4  ;^<T  week 
77  \*t  ui-ek 
Isr  »■•  k 
'^'  [••r  »..»  k 
1<  I  we<  k    ., 

I<  t  wttk 

d<-.        

I»er  wjt.k... 

per  wr<  k 

per  wpik 

l*r  wwk... 

do        

do  .  . . 
*»  f>er  we*k. 
>*  (.^i  »«'k. 
Iief  vir.»  k.  .. 

iwr  week 

l>ei  week... 
tier  week... 

do 

l>ef  week 


$12.^  per  week. 
$13ii  (M-r  *n  k, 
II. V  ixr  wi«  k 
$IV.''t«r  wt. H. 
IIUI;  \ri  week, 
fl lo  ;«  r  wi<  k. 
$11'  i*-i  w..«'k. 
|h.'  [«r  wti  k 
ili>.  (.er  «('•  k. 
11  pi  f>er  week. 
Iliin  [ler  wwk. 
il  I.'.  [Ki  we<  k. 
Jill'  \ieT  vvik. 
Iw.'.  |.«T  week 
ijj  lAi  \<ei  wi-ek, 

$':*.'     IKt    Wt««k. 

$12.^  t«or  w^-k. 
ill'  (>er  week. 
M)  per  week. 
•lUU  per  week. 
Ill:  1*1  »,-.k. 
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Cost-plus-a-ftird-fee  contractor's  employees  whose  present  salaries  are  30  percent  or  more 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  prior  year — supplemental  list — Continued 

TOPEKA    AIR    BASE      NEAR    PAtJLINE.     KANS   :    CONTRACTOR     GENTRY   *   VOSKAMP  &    JOS,   W     BADOTIN- 
SKT,   THX    RIVXRVIEW    STATE    BANK,    ASSIGNEE,    W    461-ENG- 10068 


Name  oleii:ployt« 

Title 

Pruviou.'.  salary 

VifH'X^t  salary 

Brooks.  Raymond  U 

A--..;i-t:iiii  oTipc  cnplncer 

$2,fi00  per  voar           ^J  'I'J^  '^^  ■'■'■■■>'■ 

• 

ELWOOD    ORDNANCE    PLANT,    ELWOOD.    ILL.:    CCNTRACTOR,   SANDERSON   &    PORTER,   W    OP&  476 


O'Connell.  John 

Herhic,  (.'harlfs 

Hiitl.T.  WilfriHl 

James.  Joseph  I, 


Chiel  timekfcpcr $1.7-»o  [x>r  vear. 

Chief  warchoustman I  $2.1ilii  [ht  voar 

Section  head I  $,\»t(I(i  jht  vea.' 

Kicavation  foreman ja.noit  iht  year. 


$4,160  per  viar. 

Do. 
J.'i.4i>«  (ler  year 
$.'..73)  JRT  year. 


•  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  DEFENSE  INSTALLATION.  ST    LUCIA.  BRITISH   WEST  INDIES!    CONTRACTOR, 
MINDER    CONSTRUCTION    CORPORATION.  W    958-ENG-52 


McCrtuirhey.  John  F 

Coj.  Ktimith  A 


Ftirine,  Lester  J 

liaugland,  John  'Thurman. 
Kelly.  KliialH'th 


Sears.  Richard. 


Walhood,  Alvin  0 , 

Boll.  Karl  W 

Boyio.  Charles  Thornton. 


fhlci  arrotintant 

Materiuliiiau , 

...     do 

Tin-ekwiH-r 

ttenocrapher 

.Assistant  accountant 

.    do    

TransjKirtation  manager. 
\\  atfhnian 


W.lIKi  per  year 

not'    to    $140    per 

month. 
$15(1  |)er  month  ... 

lin.T  iier  month 

j.y.!    to    UM    \Ki 

tnonth 
$s.M   to   $900  per 

yiiir 

$12.'.  iKT  month 

$\'*)  i>er  nioiilh 

$30  inr  wi^i  k 


$f..'4io  jK-r  yi-ir. 
$'j(io  [K-1  month. 


Ji.".o  [M  r  month. 
$Mi  ixr  month. 

$250  per  month. 

J200  per  month. 
Do 

Do. 


•  Increases  of  30  (vcrctnt  or  more  is  British  West  Indies  base. 


Farm  Security  Administration  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  April  8,  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
as  well  as  this  House,  has  been  doing  a 
splendid  job  so  far  this  session  in  trying 
to  cut  out  nonessential  expenditures. 
Sometime  ago  I  pointeo  out  the  malad- 
ministration, or  shall  I  confine  it  merely 
to  the  unwise  administration,  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  program 
In  my  congressional  district..  At  that 
time  I  referred  specifically  to  a  program 
started  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  Cheboygan  County  to  form  a 
farmers'  cooperative  ostensibly  for  the 
storage  and  distribution  and  sale  of  our 
principal  farm  products  —  f>otatoes, 
chickens,  eggs,  and  so  forth.  In  effect, 
however,  this  organization  was  set  up  to 
do  all  manner  of  wholesale  and  retail 
business  to  the  grave  detriment  of  long 
established  merchandising  houses.  Of 
course,  the  principal  financing  of  this 
program  would  be  carried  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  late 
Information  from  the  district  Indicates 
that  thi.s  program  seems  to  have  bogged 
down  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

Now,  I  received  another  very  enlight- 
ening letter  today  on  this  subject  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  program 
in  our  district,  again  indicating  a  further 
wanton  waste  of  the  public's  money. 
The  writer.  Mr  Edwin  O.  Pailthorp  of 
Pf'toskey.  Mich.,  is  a  thoroughly  substan- 
tial and  leading  citizen  of  his  home  city. 


He  is  an  attorney  as  well  as  a  farmer, 
and  I  think  his  information  of  the  actual 
conditions  in  his  district  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  of  this  body — 
and  especially  of  interest  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  previously  granted  I  ex- 
tend his  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

PrrosKET,  Mich.,  April  5,  1943. 
Hon    Fred  Bradley, 

House    Office    Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Prtd:  1  may  not  have  told  you.  but  I 
have  been  operating  a  rather  large  farm  for 
several  years,  raising  both  beef  and  dairy 
cattle.  After  going  over  nhe  farm  yesterday, 
businesa  In  connection  with  the  farm  took 
me  to  several  other  farms  in  the  county 

For  a  couple  of  weeks  I  heard  from  many 
sources  that  dairy  cows  were  selling  at  $175 
to  $225  and  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  It. 
Well,  I  got  the  answer  yesterday.  It  seems 
that  the  representative  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  is  attending  all  farm  sales 
where  dairy  cattle  are  being  sold  and  also 
the  public  weekly  auctions  it  Wolverine  and 
Gaylord  He  Is  there  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing up  all  the  dairy  cows  and  Is  performing 
his  ini&slon  nobly.  The  nigger  in  the  wood- 
pile Is  that  the  cattle  dcalen?  apparently  have 
ganged  up  on  him  and  every  time  a  dairy  cow 
come'  along,  they  bid  the  hell  our  of  It,  and 
spending  Uncle  Sam's  money,  the  sky  Is  the 
limit  with  him.  so  he  has  raised  the  prices 
on  dairy  cowa  sky  high  around  here  Let's 
follow  this  picture  through.  By  raljslng  the 
price  of  dairy  cows  out  of  sight,  when  a  farmer 
does  buy  one.  be  then  starts  hollering  for 
a  higher  price  for  his  milk  and  cream  based 
upon  the  nonsensical  price  he  paid  for  the 
cow  In  other  words,  the  Government  by 
creating  an  artificial  market  and  a  ficticious 
price  for  the  cattle.  Is  in  fact  bringing  about 
the  worst  kind  of  Inflation  In  the  Industry. 
Now,  I  know  something  about  this  farming 
game  and  I  don't  believe  tliere  are  very 
many  grade  cows  a  farmer  can  pay  1200  for 
and  come  out  even,  assuming  the  prices  he 
receives  for  his  product  are  kept  within 
rea-son  You  probably  are  aware  that  at  pub- 
lic auctions,  most  of  the  cows  for  sale  are 


cows  which  the  farmer  does  not  want  him- 
self or  he  would  not  be  selling  in  other 
words,  most  of  them  that  go  there  are  only 
fit  for  beef,  so  the  net  result  s  that  the  Farm 
Security  has  In  fact  been  paying  a  terrific 
price  for  a  damn  poor  critter.  They,  of 
course,  place  them  with  a  'armer  who  only 
ha^  to  give  a  chattel  mortgage  buck  lor  the 
cow  he  buys;  however,  I  can  t  see  how  the 
Farm  Security  will  ever  get  its  money  back 
One  farmer  yesterday  h.id  mnde  a  deal  2 
months  ago  for  some  "deacon.s"  which  are 
bull  calves  sold  from  dairy  herds  I  well  re- 
member when  many  of  them  were  hit  in  the 
head  as  there  was  no  demand  for  them. 
Tliis  f.irmer  tht  upht  he  was  going  to  buy 
them  for  $5  each  which  Is  very  high,  hew- 
ever,  when  he  went  to  get  them,  the  owner 
wanted  $12  each  for  them  and  will  probably 
pet  It  from  some  darn  fool  who  has  borrowed 
money  from  the  Government  and  doesn't 
care  how  he  spends  It.  He  won't  get  it 
from  any  farmer  who  has  to  finance  himself. 
Fred,  for  several  years  now  I  have 
watched  this  Farm  Security  Administration 
operate.  I  have  tried  to  find  something  good 
about  it  but  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  They 
have  no  doubt  helped  a  few  farmers  but  so 
few  that  It  Is  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket  to  the 
large  number  they  have  loaned  to  who  can 
never  repay.  For  years  this  outfit  has 
created  an  artificial  market  for  old  farm  ma- 
chinery and  horses  The  farmer  who  makes 
a  loan  when  he  goes  cut  to  buy  machinery 
instead  of  locking  for  quality,  looks  for 
quantity  and  gets  a  lot  of  broken  down  Junk 
at  a  high  price,  in  other  words,  he  doesn't 
have  a  chance  to  succeed  from  the  start. 
Now  they  are  raising  the  devil  with  the  cattle 
market  and  bringing  about  the  worst  sort  of 
Inflation  because  the  borrower  doesn't  care 
what  he  pays  for  what  he  buys.  He  is  not 
spending  his  own  money. 

Frankly,  I  am  very  much  upset  atxjut  the 
whole  set-up,  I  am  not  worrying  about  my- 
self because  if  I  am  not  smart  enough  to 
take  care  of  my  wife  and  family,  why,  that  Is 
my  hard  luck,  however,  this  whole  country  is 
headed  for  something  and  whatever  It  Is.  It 
is  not  good.  Here  is  McNutt  hoUering  at)out 
manpower.  I  know  dozens  of  men  working 
In  the  plants  down  below  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  even  one  who  will  say  he  Is  turning  out 
an  honest  day's  work  simply  because  he  can't. 
Their  reasons  fall  into  three  general  classifi- 
cations: 

1,  Limitations  placed  on  their  productive 
capacity   by   the  union. 

2    Many    material    shortages. 
3.  Employers  and  particularly  contractors 
hiring  about  three  men  to  do  the  work  of 
one   man   to    boost    their   costs   as   they    are 
operating  on  a  cost-plus  basts. 

Now,  m  the  face  of  all  that,  McNutt  wanti 
to  force  the  rest  of  us  into  industry.  I  cer- 
tainly expect  to  make  any  sacrifices  necessary 
to  win  the  war.  but  I  certainly  am  not  glee- 
ful about  the  prospect  of  working  in  some 
factory  when  I  know  my  services  would  not 
be  needed  if  they  would  use  the  manpower 
they  have  now  Instead  of  Just  monkeying 
around  I  believe  I  would  much  rather  be 
a  buck  private  In  the  Army  as  I  was  in  the 
last  war  rather  than  work  In  a  factory  and 
stand  around  about  two-thirds  of  the  lime. 
I  suppose  the  farmers  have  writtten  you 
aljout  being  unable  to  get  any  concentrates 
for  their  dairy  feed.  Great  stuff,  more  milk 
production  but  nothing  to  get  It  with.  The 
War  B<jard  allotted  me  a  new  double  disk. 
At  considerable  long-distance  expense  I  find 
I  have  no  chance  to  get  It  until  too  late  lor 
this  year  Reason?  The  manufactiirer  down 
in  Ohio  did  not  get  his  steel  until  March  1 
last  when  he  should  have  had  It  last  Sep* 
tember.  No  plows  available  lor  the  Ford- 
Ferguson  tractors  sold  this  year — same  rea- 
son.    The  War  Production  Board  should  be 
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vpry   proud   nf  th*  way  !t  had   handled   the 
farm  rriHchlnpry  fct-up. 

Well,  Fr'-d  I  don't  know  h(  w  much  of  the 
foreifdlng  will  he  an  old  stdry  to  you  but 
feel  y"u  should  know  whnt  I  learn  from  time 
to  time  nnd  there  may  be  «<>m*fh;ntt  in  the 
forev'iinp;  which  will  hrlp  vnu  know  what 
la  P'llnR  on  bark  here  at  home. 

With  klndriit  retrardfl,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yotirn 

Edwin    O     Pailtiiorp. 


Monopoly  and  Bureaacracy 


The  Cloak/oom 


■  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  TJIE  HOUSE  OF  REI'UEaENTATIVES 

Wednesday  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Spt\^kf^r. 
thou.sand.s  of  ArrK-ncans'  only  claim  to 
fame  is  that  they,  like  the  versatile  Jef- 
ferson, died  broke. 

The  St^natp's  threat  to  override  the 
Bankhead  bill  veto  will  bo  the  most  iffec- 
tive  means  to  hold  down  labor  advances. 
While  1,700  dt>uth.s  have  occurred  to 
Airny  flyers  in  camps  in  this  country 
in  6  months,  it  i.s  better  understood  when 
one  knows  that  there  are  65  000  men 
flyin?  here  every  day. 

While  we  arc  all  dedicatinp  the  beau- 
tiful jL'fTer,M)n  Memorial  Tuesday,  Re- 
publicans with  equal  sincerity  with  real 
Democrats  will  love  to  extol  the  things 
Ihf  third  Prt\sidrnt  stood  for. 

Clare  E.  HoFrM.\N,  who  looks  like  the 
real  Will  Rocers  did  look  and  whom 
Wincht  11  has  deternuncd  to  keep  in  Con- 
press  for  Hoffman's  life,  wears  no  pock- 
et.s  in  his  coat.  He  is  as  trim  as  Ci.are 
B..  who  ha.s  pockets  in  h^r  skirt. 

"I  behe\e  the  President  ought  to  ap- 
point Gen.  DouRlas  MacArthur  as  su- 
preme commander  in  the  far  Pacific  and 
give  him  control  over  all  our  armed 
forces  there  includint:  our  Air  Forces 
and  the  Navy." — Ham  Fish. 

R<'cently  a  captain  wa.s  found  sit  tine: 
above  n  major  at  a  military  conference. 
Proceedings  were  stopped  until  every- 
one was  in  his  richt  seat.  The  Lord's 
Last  Supper  was  recalled  there  as  where 
rank  was  observed. 

H.a.s  secondary  education  fallen  down 
on  teachiniK'  American  history?  A  sur- 
vey of  7.000  freshmen  in  36  colle^^es  re- 
veals that  only  16  percent  knew  of  any 
contributions  of  Jefferson  to  this  coun- 
try, even  though  it  is  his  bicentennial. 

Tlie  O.  P.  A  .  to  .save  lumber,  has  ruled 
with  few  quarterly  exceptions,  that  cof- 
fins shall  not  be  more  than  6  feet  3  inches 
loHK  nor  wider  than  22  inches.  Keefe. 
Stockman.  Woicott,  and  others  are  sure 
It  would  be  O  P  U  "'  if  any  of  them 
should  haV(>  to  be  held  over. 

The  order  from  Secretary  Stimson 
prohibiting:  soldiers  from  runninR  for 
office  for  first  terms  is  petting  varied 
reactions.  Personally  we  hope  no  pro- 
fessional soldier  is  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident. Someone  Uke  Buckei  will  do  the 
job    bester." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.'! 

Thursdau.  April  8  ^legislative  day  ot 
Tuesday.  April  6)    1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianlmoua  ton,s«nt  to  have  printed  in 
th(,>  Appendix  to  the  Ricord  a  brief  edi- 
toiial  trom  America,  a  Catholic  Journal 
of  public  opinion,  published  In  New  York 
City.  The  editorial,  entitled  "Monopoly 
and  Bureaucracy."  touches  Importantly 
on  a  subject  recently  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Busmf^ss. 

There  beitiR  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MONOPOLY    AND    BfRSALTRACT 

Speaking  at  the  annuai  convention  of  the 
National  Paper  Trade  Association,  held  laat 
month  in  N.-w  York  Cit>  Senator  James  E. 
MuRiWi  of  Montana,  made  a  significant  re- 
mark that  ought  to  be  long  and  seriously 
ponderetl  by  buslne.ss  groups  which  are  cur- 
rently flchtini;  burciiucracv  In  the  ni.me  of 
free  entcrpri.se  He  s^ild  lh.it  "if  centraliza- 
tion of  Du.Mne,-8  ciintuiiies,  the  march  of 
bureaucracy  is  b<.)und  to  proceed  unabated." 
A  moment's  retlpctlon  will  .show  hew  true 
that  Is.  As  business  becomes  Increasingly 
centralized  and  .••ubject  to  qua.''l-moncpolistlc 
con'rols,  its  Influence  over  the  national  econ- 
■)ni>  gr'  ws  CL/rif.'-pdi.clM.^ly  A  It  vv  men  Bit- 
tint;  around  a  directors'  table  can  make  deci- 
sions which  affect  the  economic  well-being 
of  millions  ot  American  people.  Now,  the 
American  p^iple,  or  anv  democratic  people, 
cannot  permit  such  a  concentration  of  power 
to  exl.st  without  correlative  responsibility, 
since  power,  divorced  from  responsibility,  is 
a  threat  to  freed,  im  and  dein.>rracy  But 
In  the  present  .irder  they  can  check  and  dis- 
cipline such  power  only  by  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  police  bli;  nusin'^sp  fnr  the 
common  Rood,  and  that  means  bureaucracy. 
Thus  we  have  the  Hn>imaloua  situation  today 
In  which  mnny  of  those  who  Hre  most  vocal 
in  their  opposition  to  the  (growth  of  bureauc- 
racy are  the  very  ones  who  by  their  business 
phllos<iphy  and  practice  are  making  bureauc- 
racy inevitable 


President  Goei  Tory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or   PINNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  April  6.  1943: 

PRISIDENT    GOES    TORT 

The  American  people  have  some  reason  to 
congratulate  ilieuiseJves  on  the  changed  at- 


titude of  their  President.  Probably  he  Is 
senslni?  a  trend,  and.  politically  wise,  he 
may  be  keeping  a  step  or  two  ahead  ol  it. 
Realizing  that  a  pressure  group  greater  than 
those  of  the  farmeris  and  ort;un:7«cl  labor  is 
growing  fast,  he  Is  not  only  fal'lng  in  line 
with  It  but  showing  a  dlspoaltlon  to  lead  It, 
Indeed  It  woiild  not  ^urprls*  us  If  before  hli 
third  term  ends  he  becomes  a  full-fWdgc>d 
tory. 

Increasing  years  conduce  to  consfrvatlam, 
and  Mr  Roosevelt  Is,  of  course,  older  than  h« 
wa.^  9  or  10  years  ago  At  any  rate  he  seems 
tiv  be  losing  his  enthUAiabm  for  the  New 
Deal  He  Is  no  longer  a  rubber  stamp  for 
the  farm  and  the  labor  blocs  The  pressure 
g.'oup  which  now  commands  his  considera- 
tion Is  made  up  of  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
wives,  sla'ers.  and  brothers  of  the  men  to  the 
Fervlce.  To  this  group  ma>  be  added  the 
millions  of  people  wtio  tiuve  savings  accounu 
or  who  carry  llle  Insurance  Add  to  the.^e 
the  millions  of  consumers  who  are  groaning 
over  the  hi|;h  cost  ol  food.stutis  Combined. 
these  form  a  pressure  group  which  mnkea 
those  of  farm  and  labor  look  rather  lni>lg- 
nlflcant. 

Whether  or  not  the  President  has  hud  an 
honi'at  chat  tre  of  heart  or  a  change  dictated 
by  the  poUlic*  of  the  situation,  there  Is  a 
decided  change  In  his  attitude.  Perhaps 
fear  has  something  to  do  with  it  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  Kenumely  afraid  of  airtalion.  Lai>t 
week  for  this  reason  he  vetoed  the  Bankhead 
farm  parity  bill. 

Parity  In  farm  prices  w.is  established  orig- 
inally for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  To  In- 
.sure  him  adequate  price*  the  Govcrnm.ent 
bi  ught  up  his  surpluais  of  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, etc.  The  Bankhead  bill  would  deny 
tho  Government  tfie  ristht  to  deUucl  sub-sidy 
and  incentive  payments  to  farmers  In  com- 
puting he  parity  formula  This  would 
change  the  parity  ratio  In  lavor  of  the 
larmer  and  thus  raise  prices  further,  al- 
though at  prt'sent  prices  for  tlie  most  part 
arc  115  percent  of  parity.  In  his  veto  the 
President  4,a;d ;  The  farmer,  far  from  being 
worse  off  than  he  was  In  the  last  war.  is 
substantially  better  off.  But  he  will  not 
remain  better  off  if  we  let  loose  an  inflation- 
ary tornado  " 

Mr.  R^sevolt  has  ad  ptcd  the  same  atti- 
tude With  regard  to  wape  and  salary  Increases, 
to  prices,  and  to  everything  calculated  to 
elevate  the  general  price  structure  His  War 
Labor  Board  has  actually  reduced  the  wage 
Increases  awarded  by  arbitrators  No  longer 
is  he  awed  by  the  labor  bo&sea.  He  htks  forced 
John  L.  Lt'wls  to  back  down  on  his  threatened 
coal  strike. 

A  year  ago  the  President  sounded  the  toc- 
sin agali;*i  Inflation.  He  then  proposed 
heavier  taxes,  price  cctllnys,  wai;e  stabiliza- 
tion, greater  War  b  nd  purchases,  ratloniiig 
of  scarce  commodities,  steps  to  discourage 
credit  buying  and  to  encoiirage  the  payment 
of  debts.  What  must  be  annoying  to  him  is 
that  the  two  groups  winch  have  bentflted 
niobl  by  the  New  Deal-  farm  and  labor-  aie 
now  the*  most  ardent  in  demanding  the  very 
things  which  would  Invite  inflation. 

Men  like  Lewis.  Philip  Murray  and  William 
Oreen  should  know — and  probably  do  know — 
that  the  higher  the  wages  paid  tbe  higher 
the  cost  of  llvir4,'.  Tlie  farm  leaders  should 
know— and  probably  do  know-  that  any  ri*e 
in  the  cost  of  foods  invites  inflation  These 
men  put  the  interests  cf  their  groups  btfuie 
the  interest  of  the  cjuntry 

That  the  farm  grcup  Is  still  powerful  in 
Congress  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bankhead  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  Tote  of 
97  to  a  and  tlie  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
voice  vote  Indeed,  we  have  no  aisuranoe 
Congreae  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
win  not  override  his  veto  of  the  BanJthead 
bill.    We  Will  ait  back  and  watch. 


A  1  T  1  '> 
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Plea  To  Rescue  PoUsb  Ckildren  Impris- 
oned by  Sonet  GoTernmeDt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICMIOAN 

IM  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENT  A  TIVES 
Thursday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxu-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Kec- 
OHD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Tablet,  a  Catholic  weekly.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  of  April  3.  1943.  about  the  plight 
of  the  Polish  children  imprisoned  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  based  upon  the  per- 
sonal observations  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Josef  Gawlina.  military  ordinary  for  the 
Polish  troops: 

P:  EA  To  Risen  Polish  Chii  drxn  Impr:soki3> 
Bt  Soviet  Government  Bishop  Gawuna, 
In  Visit  Herz.  Pells  or  Plight  or  Ori'hans 
Takxn  Fhom  Homes  u*  1939  22.000  Al- 
ready Saved — Eifobts  to  Obtain  Religioi  s 
FitLFDOM    roK    Expatriated    CmLiANs    Un- 

SrCCr.SSFTTL 

The  aia  of  the  American  people  to  save 
more  than  half  a  million  Polish  children  from 
starvation  and  death  In  Russia  and  S  beria 
has  been  -sought  by  Most  Rev  Josef  GawUna. 
military  ordinary  for  the  PoU.sh  troops,  In 
his  current  visit  to  the  United  States  TTie 
fate  of  the  inlants,  boys  and  girls.  Is  sealed 
unless  lliey  can  be  released  trom  tne  Soviets. 
Accompanying  Bishop  Gawlina  is  Rt  Rev 
M-gr  Thomas  Reglnek.  Vicar  General  of  the 
Diocese  of  Kntowice.  Poland,  who  escaped 
from  Nazi -occupied  Poland  after  learning 
that  Hitler's  Gestapo  was  seeking  to  arrest 
hira 

Approximately  1  000,000  Polish  children 
were  taken  captive  by  the  Soviet  Government 
following  the  invasion  ol  eastern  Poland  In 
1939.  An  e.stimated  40  percent  have  d;ed 
from  starvation  disease,  and  nej^lect  Bishcp 
Gawlina  believes  about  600  000  are  still  alive 
In  Rus.'^ia,  of  whom  not  more  than  175,000 
are  sull  with  their  parents.  The  rest  have 
bef  n  orphantd  or  separated  from  their  moth- 
ers and  lathers 

Amcng  the  Polish  civilians  evacuated  from 
Soviet  territory  as  members  of  the  families 
of  60,000  Polish  troops  now  In  Iran  there 
were  22,213  children  under  14  years  of  age. 
The  largest  group  of  9.251  children  Is  In  Iran, 
4.962  are  In  east  Africa.  4.000  in  Palestine, 
3.000  In  India,  and  some  in  Egypt.  A  total 
of  more  than  2.250,000  Poles  are  still  In 
Russia,  eith-r  in  prison  camps  or  in  forced 
Itbor 

Of  the  thousandt  of  priests  deported  by 
the  Soviets,  only  223  could  be  located  follow- 
ing the  signing  of  the  Ru&slan -Polish  pact  m 
July  1941.  When  Bishop  Gawlina  visited 
Russ.a  .aat  year  he  appointed  73  of  these  as 
chaplains  of  thr  Polish  Army  He  was  un- 
able to  make  contact  with  the  others,  whose 
present  fate  Is  unknown  Of  the  73,  22  died 
before  leaving  Russia  and  the  remaining 
priests  are  with  the  army  In  Iran  and  India 

MAKES    APPEAL    POB    CHII  DREN 

Bishop  Gawlina,  In  a  recent  address  to 
members  of  the  clergy  In  Manhattan,  urged 
that  American  children  be  asked  to  pray  for 
the  Polish  t>oys  and  girls  who  are  In  slavery 
In  Russia  Referring  to  his  recent  vifilt  to 
Russia  and  Iran.  Hi  Excellency  said.  In  part: 

"The  sight  of  thcfe  cliildren  at  the  stations 
on  the  Iran  borders  moved  even  the  hardest 
of  us  to  tears     Death  appeared  on  their  faces. 
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••I  arrived  at  a  ceruiu  village  surroiuided 
by  miles  ol  prairies  Houses  were  ol  clay. 
The  children  were  exposed  to  the  scorching 
ray.s  of  the  sun  Snake*,  scc/rpione.  and  mos- 
quitoes spread  Inferiion  and  di&Chae  among 
the  children,  who  went  barefoou-d  and  hall- 
naked 

•  It  wita  a  vUiaKe  of  the  dying  Clay  bar- 
rackii  serve  as  a  hoapitjU  to  the  (hiUlren.  In 
the  nursery  iher  are  only  20  healtl,y  young- 
«U'r».  all  moie  than  10  yeurs  of  u^r.  nut  they 
looked  Ilka  children  of  e  yearn  When  they 
giitliered  round  my  UiIjIc  lo  ttrtei  m*-  and 
bcKrtn  to  sli.K  Prom  <mr  trouui**  and  nul- 
fcrings  Poland  will  .iriae  to  live,'  I  couJd  nut 
withhold  my  teara 

•  My  problem  Uxluy  Is  Uu;«e  childr*  n.  Who 
will  Intercede  for  them?  Thefc<<  children  are 
truly  saints  I  heard  thtir  confeBnions,  guve 
them  holy  ooramunion.  and  when  1  con- 
firmed more  than  1,200  of  them  in  Teheran 
they  addressed  me  In  the  following  words: 

"  "We  offer  all  our  experiences  and  hardships 
for  those  Polish  children  who  are  .still  suf- 
fvnng  in  exile.'  They  forgot  that  ihey  them- 
selves were  suffering  Just  a  short  tmie  ago. 

LICSSON   IN   GEOGRAPHY 

"When  In  Wa.shington  I  visited  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conle.-ence.  There 
I  noticed  a  very  pr.ictical  geography  text- 
book In  preparation  When  asked  about  the 
textbook  our  Polish  children  use.  I  had  but 
one  answer:  'My  children  study  geography 
in  a  much  harder  and  more  prucucal  way, 
at  the  cost  of  great  suffcnrg  They  trav- 
eled from  Laow,  Vihio,  Bialytiok.  Zaieszczkl 
for  weeks  in  cattle  cars  thiouch  Kijcw,  Char- 
kcnv  on  the  Kirgese  Steppes  and  icy  fields 
of  Archar.grlsk.  their  rente  marked  by  the 
corp  e.s  of  their  companions.  One  lenrned 
how  to  float  logs  on  the  White  S.a,  another 
how  to  .«eek  food  for  himself  and  his  5-year- 
old  sister  on  the  ice  tields  ol  Archangelsk. 
From  their  own  experiences  they  learn  that 
a  "burant"  Is  a  terrific  snowstorm,  so  tnick 
that  one  cannot  see  6  feet  ahead  and  so 
strong  that  one  caught  in  it  is  helpless. 
That  Is  the  way  my  ciiildren  study  geog- 
raphy." 

"My  dear  fellow  priests,  our  children  must 
be  returned.  They  are  God's  and  Poland's. 
I  come  to  ask  you  for  a  crusade  of  prayer 
by  your  children  and  for  our  children.  Your 
motto  must  be:  'American  children  pray  for 
the  liberation  of  Polish  children.' 

"Let  your  children,  who  are  intelligent, 
healthy,  well  dressed,  and  nourished,  pray 
for  my  children  who  sleep  in  stables,  covered 
with  sores,  half-naked,  and  dying  by  the 
thousands." 

coNDmoN  or  refugees 

Tlie  picture  presented  at  the  arrival  of  the 
first  group  of  children  from  Russia  into  Iran 
In  March  of  last  year  was  described  by  Mon- 
Fignor  Reglnek  In  a  recent  interview  with  the 
Polish  Catholic  Press  Agency  In  Manhattan. 

"My  heart  breaks  with  emotion  and  grief 
at  the  memory  of  the  first  arrival  of  Polish 
children  from  Russia, '  he  said.  "They  were 
in  rags,  skeletons  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  sores.  We  could  not  refrain  from  tears 
when  these  children  began  to  sing  the  Polish 
national  anthem,  stretching  their  arms  out 
in  Joy  at  the  sight  of  a  Catholic  priest.  They 
seemed  unusually  mattu'c,  mentally  and  In 
character.  Their  suffering  had  developed 
their  win  power,  which  was  uncommonly 
strong  for  children  of  such  a  tender  age. 

"The  health  of  these  children  has  greatly 
Improved.  They  study  eagerly,  are  very 
obedient  and  make  rapid  progress.  Seventy 
percent  of  them  are  orphans.  Their  parents 
died  'T  dl8appeare<?  in  Russia,  leaving  them 
to  fight  their  way  alone.  Many  perished, 
many  remained.  Many  are  still  fig  i ting  from 
day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour  for  life.  •  •  • 
Bishop  Gawlina  i£  deeply   concerned  about 


these  children,  scattered  all  over  the  Far  and 
Near  East  as  well  as  in  Russia  He  Is  their 
father  and  faithful  guardian" 

ntCEDOM    or    RTLICION 

In  another  Ulk  here  recently,  Bishop  Gaw- 
lina aald  that  the  Poles  in  Russia  and  Siberia 
were  without  the  assli-tanoc  of  prirsi*  and 
the  consolation*  ol  rrlUMon  Religious  ar- 
ticles sent  bv  the  Cnth'^Mr*  of  thU  c- ait, try 
have  been  confiscated  by  the  Soviet  Oovern- 
ment.  On  hU  miaaioa  to  Moarow  he  was  able 
to  ki-curr  Iiee<l(  II)  ol  relgion  foi  tiie  PuWUt 
troop*,  but  not  for  liie  civilian  population. 

Blsiiop  Gav,lina  w.ia  ujipoinied  militiiry 
chaplain  .n  19?9  He  escaped  from  Puland 
Rfter  the  Nazl-B'ivtet  InvaKinn  in  IWS  throu«ti 
Rumania  He  eventually  reached  Rome  and 
later  Lcmd  in.  where  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  Polish  armed  force*  of  the  entire  world 
by  Pope  Pius  XII. 

Monsignor  Reglnek  came  U)  this  country 
shortly  after  fleeing  cwcupied  Poland.  He 
accompanied  BLshop  Gawl.np  on  h;s  mls.slon 
In  the  Far  East.  During  his  slay  In  India  he 
sn  kf-  w'ip  natioi.il  it-adrr?  pari  iculurly 
amonR  the  Hindus  One  of  the  latter  told 
him  that  many  Hindus  have  become  Com- 
munists In  order  to  uvertlirow  the  British 
rule  as  well  as  the  ca.ste  (fv'.«^tem  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  maharajas  They  even  tried 
to  stir  up  ru  ts  among  the  Polish  refugees,  he 
said,  but  found  that  the  latter  had  been 
cured  nf  communism  after  3  year*  in  the 
Soviet  Union 


No  Fairy-Tale  Promises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Misaousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  very  timely  editorial  en- 
titled "No  Fairy-Tale  Promises."  printed 
on  March  28, 1943.  by  the  St. Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  prompted  by  the  address 
of  Mr.  Raymond  Moley  made  before  the 
St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  editorial  is  particularly  interest- 
ing to  me  in  view  of  the  address  that 
I  made  before  this  House  on  March  8, 
1943,  on  the  subject  ol  the  coming  plans 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  and  other  agencies  which  are 
spending  the  Government's  money  and 
time  in  the  hope  to  remake  America  into 
a  paternalistic  pattern  resembling  the 
Fascist  states  of  Europe.  I  recall  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  that  immedi- 
ately following  my  address  on  March  8 
the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
National  Re.sources  Planning  Board's 
program  on  March  10. 

The  resolution  which  I  introduced. 
House  Joint  Resolution  90,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  To  date  there  has  been 
no  action  by  that  committee  nor  any 
indication  whatever  when  the  propo- 
nents of  the  measure  might  expect  a 
hearing  on  the  subject.    I  hav;  no  doubt 
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but  what  (he  vast  majoiily  of  th*-  M»m- 
hcm  of  thiK  Houac  agree  wilh  iny  p<<<tl> 
lion  Lilt( wj."!f,  I  have  no  dMit;t  but 
whiit  thi'  Hflmiriistrsitinn  will  do  <-vfty- 
thins  In  iU  p(jwiT  to  httrrntH  t<;  pi<-vcrit 
th«  ConRrr<ui  from  maklna  Kfiy  kind  of 
nn  tdrquttr  annly*iiii  or  Mludy  of  \Htnl- 
y>nr  plunnlnK 

I  fxund  tfilH  fdilortui  In  the  Rccoio 
printipHlly  lor  the  ptufK>tr  of  rmfihiuU 
of  (he  n<'r'd  of  ihi*  prutiipt  puMUUo  of 
t{oii<»e  Joint  Roolnllon  bO: 

NO  mint  7*tM  PRoMinrii 

Huyniorid  M' icy  ninde  •iiiiip  thouKh'-pro. 
vokliiK  ob»(«rvtttiiitiii  on  Axneruii  lii  ihr  pool- 
Wiir  vrs  In  hia  ■cIclreM  liut  FridKy  bdorc*  the 
chAOiter  o(  cutnin«rc«.  Mr  Moley,  li  will  ba 
rcnirtnbrr(>(1,  wan  «  cloae  adviaer  of  the  Prcki- 
Ornt  in  the  curly  dnyi  of  hi*  adminisiratloii, 
but  tiu  longrr  U  In  that  petition  because  h« 
caiiJd  not  accept  tlie  fantastic  vtiKancs  of  the 
Nrw  Deal  Bo.  he  spoke  with  the  authority 
of  an  original  ••bialn  truster"  when  he 
pointed  out  the  danRer  of  America  making 
(K)8t-war  promises  today  which  we  may  not 
be  able  to  make  good,  and  thus  sow  the 
"dragon's  teeth  of  hatred'  for  the  United 
StMtts  in  fields  where  we  should  reap  a  gen- 
enus  harvest  of  (jratlttule 

New  dealers,  paced  by  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace and  the  Presidents  uncle.  F  A  Delano, 
have  some  pretty  plans  for  the  post-war 
world  Pretty,  but  not  practical  If  they 
have  th^lr  way,  the  world  will  be  made  over 
in  the  New  Deal  image  There  will  be  no 
want  or  poverty:  everylx-dy  will  have  u  Ji  b; 
Uliterac7  will  be  taboo:  government  will  ex- 
ercise a  beiURn  but  paternal  Ruardian.-hip 
ever  the  peoples  In  whatever  land  they  live. 
These  fanctiul  planners  only  a  few  days  ago 
projected  a  program  of  social  security  for  all 
Americans,  which  takes  care  of  them  from  the 
"cradle  to  the  grave  " 

IVn  all  very  fine,  out  practical  men  will 
a.Nk  Ju?t  how  all  this  hlgh-falutln'  security  la 
to  be  financed  And  this  relers  not  only  to 
America  but  to  peoples  everywhere  who  alter 
the  war  will  be  the  virtual  waids  of  the  demo- 
cratic nations,  af  least  for  a  time.  Said  Mr. 
Moley: 

'One  of  the  conditions  of  po«t-war  stabil- 
ity Is  that  It  cannot  be  based  upon  perpetual 
almsglvlr.g.  Nations  must  support  them- 
selves We  mu.U  not.  as  a  prelude  to  peace. 
Indulge  In  rash  promises  Persons  In  public 
oin  e  have  no  right  to  promise  publicly  the 
property  af  citizens  of  this  country  In  the 
future  beyond  the  war  to  anyone,  either  here 
or  abrc^ad.  They  have  promlf^ed  Americans 
much  they  cannot  fulfill  over  the  years  Nrw 
they  are  compnundlnK  their  offense  by  prac- 
ticing deceit  upon  the  friendly  peoples  of 
the  world.  We  have  undermined  the  inte/- 
rlty  of  our  common  life  at  home  by  teaching 
people  that  the  promises  of  the  Ooverninent 
are  not  always  kept.  In  heavens  name,  let 
tis  not  help  spread  that  contagion  through 
the  world." 

It  Is  quite  easy  to  make  promises,  especially 
political  promises  They  are  presented  as 
glittering  pledi^es,  obligations  which  a  trust- 
ing people  accept  becau'^e  they.  (>frer  relief 
from  their  present  dlfBcultles.  Mr  Moky 
might  have  enumerated  some  of  the  Ntu  D  .1 
pri  m.ses  wh'ch  have  not  been  kept  He  | 
could  have  recalled  the  pledges  to  eliminate 
waste  In  government,  to  balance  the  Budcet. 
to  decrea&e  Federal  expenditures,  to  fight  the 
encroachment  of  Federal  Government  on 
local  powers,  to  revere  the  Constitution  In  Its 
every  paragraph  fhese.  and  others.  Mr. 
Molfv  nup'  t  h've  mentioned  as  the  broken 
promises  of  the  new  dealers. 

So  It  Is  pertinent  to  warn  against  pledges 
n-.i'"  now.  however  attractive  they  may  be. 
When    circumstances    may    be    such    at    the 


I    wnr'N  end   as  to   render  thfm   Incapable  of 

fuin  IfiH  rif  It  Is  rriirl  to  h/dd  <.m  faU* 
hr)p>-*  iFitr  U)  lisv*  them  dnahed  oo  the 
fork*  of  the  expediency  of  the  fn'imenl 

Mr  Churchill  «»i»u»eiy  warned  nK.il»i»t  thst 
vrty  th  nte  l^t  Hiin<iny  1  am  tUinly  re- 
•rilved.  '  h"  »fO<l  "not  to  Kivn  or  rniik"  all 
kind*  ol  piofniD'*  (Kid  t<'ll  all  kirida  of  (.iiry 
tales  to  you  »fio  have  trn»i«'(|  fti<«  ni.O  Kone 
wl'li  mn  at)  tnt  •  •  •  I  iifo  at-^luti'lf 
f)»•l^r^lli»•d  Hot  u>  f»«l«ify  or  tnoi  k  that  con- 
nd«<ii'e  by  maklriK  i-f  ini<i«"«  without  renard 
Ui  wheiner  they  run  !>•  (M  rl'iinied  or  not 

We  h.ivo  uii«'ini'd  Ifitdri  >  Mp  in  woiid  af* 
fall*,  aid  rl«htfultv  v>  <>oi-  will  he  ■  tre* 
meiidoun  burden  alter  (i>  ■^  •'  Notions  and 
po<jplea  will  look  to  um  It  it  mandatory 
that  we  plan  now  Hi;a!nst  that  day  Uui  It 
Is  nUo  mandatory  that  we  know  whTe  we 
I. re  going  und  hnw  we  uie  K'>inK  to  ^et  ttiete. 
and  that  there  be  no  side  excursions  into 
Utopia  Our  duty  Is  to  help  ao  we  can,  nut 
primarily  to  assist  oth -r  nations  to  attain 
that  proud  p<  Bltlon  where  they  can  stand  on 
their  ov  n  feet 

Our  cornucopia  Is  already  badly  battered. 
It  cannot  stand  the  strain  Indefinitely. 


Isr.orance    of    American    History    £!iown 
by  College  Studerts 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN     • 

or  Missi.ssippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsdau.  Apnl  6.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speakrr,  I  sug- 
gci.Led  the  otlicr  day  that  cu'  military 
bands  should  sllernatoly  play  Dixie  and 
Yankee  Doodle,  in  order  to  aroase  and 
ke>  p  alive  bcnu'  real  Anui.can  spirit. 

I  now  .'^u^sest  that  our  educational  in- 
stitiitlon.s  follow  a  .similar  policy.  They 
have  about  quit  teaching  United  States 
history.  An  aiticlo  in  la.st  Sunday '.s  New 
York  Times  says  that  82  percent  of  our 
colleges  do  not  tcaeh  American  history. 
and  of  7.000  .students  questioned,  an  over- 
whelming n^ajori'y  of  them  kr.ew  prac- 
tically nothing  about  Lincoln.  Jefferson. 
Washington,  or  any  of  tho  art  at  leaders 
of  America.  Some  of  them  did  not  know 
from  their  study  of  history  whether  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  w;i.s  killed  by  John  Wilkes 
Booih.  drowned  in  the  Joiinsluwn  flood. 
or  shot  by  Bullalo  Bill  at  the  Battle  of 
Tupelo,  Some  of  them  thoueht  John 
Burrou£?hs  was  a  cartoonist,  that  Chief 
Justice  Taney  was  a  ganester.  that  Jay 
Gould  was  a  musician,  and  th.at  Roper 
Williams  was  a  movie  star.  Only  16  per- 
cent of  them  could  tell  even  two  things 
Thoma.s  Jefferson  ever  d.d:  while  only  22 
percent  could  fell  two  things  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  did. 

Now  many  of  our  la-vv  schools  have  quit 
teaching  Blacks; one.  that  great  treatise 
on  the  common  law.  on  which  our  insti- 
tutions are  based 

I  say  that  it  is  time  to  drive  these  sub- 
versive influences  out  of  our  collrges  and 
get  back  to  making  them  real  American 
institutions,  teaching  real  American  his- 
tory and  Inculcating  the  American  way  of 
lile. 


The  St.  LawretK*  Seaway  Power 
Dcvclopn«nt  Project 

EXIENilUN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A  PITTENCER 

lit    MlhM»*<rT« 

IN  riiE  Mouwie  (ji-  nt\M¥^f.'n\\\\Vk 
Tfiutmiu'j    Apnl  f    t'jiJ 

Mr     HirnCNOFR      Mr     8■.)t•a^'•r.    on 

Maich    23    I   JUied    Willi    \h-   KenileniaJl 

from  N^•\^  York  (Mr  Culki.v  I  and  tiie 
Kcntleman  from  WiNCon.^in  I  Mr. 
Wa.sieiewski  I  in  introducinK  companion 
bills  for  the  authorization  of  the  Great 
Lak''s-St.  Lawrence  seaway  -ind  power 
project. 

The.se  bills  are  identical  in  form  witli 
the  bill  fathered  by  the  cliairin^.n  of  tho 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Hi'.rbors.  ti.e 
gentleman  fioni  Texas  IMr.  M\nsfieldI, 
and  favorably  repotted  to  the  House  by 
the  committee  on  November  21,  1941  I 
know  that  the  chturman  of  tie  ct^mmit- 
tee  will  apiree  with  me  that  never  in  his 
long  exprricnce  in  this  Hou.«e  has  any 
project  been  thi  subject  of  more  exten- 
sive and  exhaustive  hearings  than  were 
held  on  this  project.  Never  has  any 
project  been  appro\ed  by  the  committee 
with  its  value  and  benefit  more  com- 
pletely demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of 
the  responsible  war  a;,'encies  and  ent'i- 
nccnng  authorities  of  our  Government. 

Since  the  hearings  were  closed  and 
Since  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
the  authorization  of  this  proji  ct  has  bt(  n 
recommended  anew  by  the  Stcretary  of 
War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  B(,.ird, 
as  well  as  by  the  Prerident  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  leading  States,  repardie.s.,  of 
party.  I  am.  there. ore.  confident  th.at 
the  bill  will  roceive  the  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  it  deserves,  as  a 
measure  which  c  ,mes  heie  under  non- 
partisan sponsorship,  alicady  appioved 
by  a  committee  of  the  House,  acting 
upon  the  recommendatirns  of  the  appro- 
priate departments  and  war  agencies  of 
our  Government. 

BILL  CONFIRMS  AGREEMENT  BE1WEEN  TiH 
fNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  TO  IMPROVE  CaEAT 
LAKES-ST     lAWRENCE    SYSTEM 

The  bill  confirms  an  agreement  signed 
b'  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
March  ly,  1941.  In  this  aguenit  nt  tl.e 
two  neighboung  nations  unciertcck  by 
cooperative  action  to  complete  the  im- 
provement of  the  Great  Lakes-St  Law- 
rence system,  to  remove  the  few  remain- 
ing barriers  n«ces.^;ary  to  provide  a  27- 
foot  channel  ihrougliouf  the  Great  L:kes 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  to  develop  2.200  000 
horsepower  of  lcw-co'<t  hydroe^ectricity 
in  the  International  Rapids  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

When  this  agreement  was  signed  2 
years  ago  Canada  had  been  at  war 
atiainst  G  rmany  foi  more  than  18 
months.  The  United  States  v^as  at  that 
time  in  tho  midst  of  x  national  defense 
emergency.  By  the  expres.^  terms  of  tho 
agreement,    both    nations    reserved    tho 
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Tight  to  esprdlt«  or  defer  tho  conotrue- 

tion  of  certftln  of  tho  worki  nordod  to 

•  romplet*  the  trnproremeni,  ftccordliiff  to 

•ciuol  n^d»  orlNlna  out  of  the  war  aa 

thry  d«'VPloped.  ffevi»rth^l#a«i,  th«  two 
cminlrhd,  now  alMrd  at  war  aaainAt  tho 
AxN,  und'-rUmk  to  author Jw  the  romptr. 
tton  of  thp  pro)ert  and  iicprea^ly  pro- 
vid«-d  for  th*-  utlMxatJon  of  th**  navigniion 
and  power  reaourrea  of  fhe  Oreat  Lakf^- 
Hi.  Lawientc  uyaWtu  to  Brrve  nreda 
which  hare  become  i^en  more  acute  and 
apparent  In  the  2  yeart  since  thi«  agree- 
ment wan  algned. 

Had  thla  project  been  imdeitaken 
promptly  In  the  spring  of  If  il.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Corpe  of  EnglneerB, 
United  8tate!«  Army,  that  In  three  con- 
struction season*,  or  by  the  close  of  1943. 
the  great  public  power  plants  in  the  In- 
ternational Rapids  section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  would  have  been  ready  to  v.-om- 
mence  operations.  Moreover,  the  con- 
necting channels  of  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  could  already  have  been  deepened 
by  the  few  extra  feet  required  to  pro\'ide 
a  27-foot  depth,  just  a.s  the  Soo  lock 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron 
is  now  approaching  completion,  less  than 
a  year  after  Confess  appropriated  funds 
for  tliis  purpose  to  increase  iron  ore 
sliipments  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
coMPi-rnoN  or  tTNiriD  statis  bases  at  thi 

MOCTH  or  THE    ST.   LAWWEWCI  AND  THE    1.500- 
MILE   ALASKAN    HICHWAY 

Since  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
agreement  of  1941  was  signed,  the  United 
States  has  completed  two  other  great 
projects  of  vital  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  country  and  Canada  in  the 
present  war:  projects  which,  like  the 
St.  Lawrence  development,  will  also 
contiibute  to  the  well-being  of  both 
countries  after  the  war. 

Our  Army  Engineers  have  now  erected 
a  scries  of  great  military,  naval,  and 
air  bases  near  the  mouUi  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  from  which  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  forever  command  the 
approaches  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence sy.stem.  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Meanwhile  across  1.500  miles  of  Cana- 
dian forests  and  mountains  the  Army 
Engineers  completed  in  DecemlKr  1942 
a  pioneer  road  started  only  in  March 
1&42.  This  road  is  now  being  expanded 
to  a  broad  highway  to  connect  the  in- 
tL-rior  producing  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  with  Alaska. 

These  great  projert.s.  the  construction 
of  which  has  been  expedited  during  the 
war.  completely  explode  the  arguments 
heretofore  mo.n  often  advanced  against 
the  St.  Lawrence  improvement.  The 
time  has  now  gone  by  when  it  can  be 
claimed  that  we  should  not  develop  and 
i!--e  the  immense  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system  to  the  full, 
simply  because  a  part  of  the  .system  trav- 
erses the  soil  of  a  friendly  neighboring 
nation.  Today  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  is  protected  by  the  Army. 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  The  defences  recently 
erected  there  are  equal,  If  not  superior 
to.  the  defences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son, the  Delaware,  the  MLs.si.s.slppI.  or 
any  other  river  wholly  within  our  na- 


tional boundarlen.  l9or  cmi  It  be  nie- 
ccaafully  argued,  aftrr  the  completion 
of  theaa  baacs,  and  after  the  conatruc- 
tlon  of  a  hl«hway  through  Canada  ex- 
tfndlng  huDdreda  of  miles  tnytn  our  bor- 
ders, that  wf  havf  no  precedent  for 
imprrnrlng  th«  International  Rapida  aee- 
iion  ot  the  0t.  Lawrenci*  Rivit,  While 
thU  sacllon  borders  the  two  counttlcM, 
rnoiit  of  the  works  to  be  erected,  ln<:ludiitg 
the  main  dam,  botli  sets  of  lock*,  and 
both  wide  canalf,  will  be  built  on  Unlt«*d 
BtiiU'N  soil. 

CUMT  or  THB  ST.  LAWBKHCK  PtU)JUCr  CoM.fAU» 
WTTH  00«T  OF  OTHU  PBOJECTS  RtCENn-T 
coMrt.rrsD  ob  Mr^w  rxtroata 

The  co6t  In  new  funds  for  completing 
Uie  St.  Lawrence  project  Is  relatively  so 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of 
other  projects  recently  completed  or  now 
pending,  that  the  arguments  of  railroad 
and  t'.tility  propagandists  against  this 
improvement,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
reduce  themselves  to  aljsurdity. 

For  example,  a  few  railroads  with  lines 
running  from  the  southwest  oil  fields  to 
the  eastern  seaboard  received  in  the 
winter  of  1942-43  payraents  averaging 
about  $23,000,000  a  month  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  as  a  differential 
between  the  cost  o*  transporting  the  oil 
by  water  and  the  cost  of  transporting  it 
by  rail.  In  addition,  the  railroads  have 
secured  priorities  to  build  thousands  of 
new  steel  drums  to  carry  this  oil  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic,  thereby  absorb- 
ing thousands  of  tons  of  critical  material 
and  greatly  increasing  the  enormous 
drain  of  this  uneconomic  transportation 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury.  In  pajing 
this  oil  differential,  we  have  thus  been 
subsidizing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $276.- 
000.000  a  year  the  very  railroads  which 
oppo.scd  the  building  of  oil  pipe  lines  and 
the  Florida  ship  canal  right  up  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  is  now  estimated  that  when 
the  steel  drums  have  been  provided  and 
arc  used  to  haul  oil  on  flat  cars  this  sub- 
sidy will  be  increased  to  about  $400.-  \ 
000.000  a  year.  i 

In  an  effort  to  help  prevent  the  in-  i 
definite  continuance  and  future   recur-   I 
rence  of  such  a  transportation  hold-up,   I 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  j 
reported  a  bill,  introduced  by  the  major-   j 
ity  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa-    I 
chiisetts  (Mr.  McCormackI.  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  shipway  27  feet  In 
depth  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  fron 
New  York  Harbor  to  the  Delaware  River. 
This  project  is  described  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  report  filed  March  23.  1&42, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  construction  of  this  ship  canal  oiily 
32  miles  long  along  the  Bayreville-Borden- 
town  route  would  provide  the  one  missing 
link  needed  to  secure  a  continuous  inland 
deep  water  route  extending  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  thence  to  New  York 
City.  Albany.  N.  Y..  New  London,  Corn.,  and 
to  Boston.  Mass. 

In  his  tesLiinony  before  the  committee 
on  March  10.  1943.  the  majority  leader 
said: 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  water  transportation 
Is  the  cbeapest  mode  of  transportation. 
Large  tonnages  can  be  accomnxMlated  by  • 
waterway  when  aU  other  metlKXls  prove  in- 
adequate    for     bulk     transporutlon.     Deep- 


Ontt  stilpe  are  the  •»••  eeMMlmlcal  Wane. 
pOTiMlon  vettirlM  for  large  umn»^m  and 
b^gee  of  lane  arUt  are  the  beat  tieet  for  heavy 
traOr  Tto«  neceaeUlee  ut  lh«  Upw  KotiUna 
States  can  never  bo  aupptte*!  by  railroad*  and 
nwUirtntekit  alone  TheiMi  mottwHS*  uf  haul- 
ing freiffttt  are  ton  limited  m  the  am/iflnt  ttt 
tAtinage  they  esn  rarry  The  <»»»ly  |frar<l<*al 
way  to  M*|«e  tJM  proMem  It  U>  piovide  f«r  a 
((/fiiplcle  huTu"  ehaooel  into  the  Hew  Kng. 
land  Mutae    •    •    •, 

Ihere  will  be  all  auru  ol  iflaiively  imxmim* 
qiicntiul  detMlla  brouiUit  up  tu  suppurt  op- 
pofclilon  by  those  who  apend  their  live*  nd- 
vooRting  doing  nothing  and  ssying  things 
cannot  be  done  I  admit  that  the  Delairarr- 
New  York  Bay  oanal  can  never  be  built  if  ft 
is  never  started  I  du  not  bawe  my  advocacy 
of  this  canal  solely  on  the  predicted  time  of 
complfttun  No  mas  can  predict  what  la 
going  to  happen  in  the  future.  We  need  tba 
canal  now  We  will  need  It  alter  the  war. 
It  Is  an  uncompleted  link  In  a  great  useful 
and  needed  ptJbllc  Improvement  already 
planned  axKl  almost  completed  by  the  Na- 
tional Oovemment. 

There  is  not  an  argument  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chiisetts  In  favor  of  the  immediate  au- 
thorization of  the  New  Jersey  canal  that 
cannot  be  applied,  with  even  greater  force, 
to  the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project. 

The  committee  adopted  the  estimates 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  the  New 
Jersey  canal  can  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
$193,000,000.  The  committee  concluded 
that  this  improvement  will  further  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  $40,000,000  In- 
vested by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
acquisition  and  imiMrovement  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  the  $25,000,000  Invested  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  Delaware- 
Chesapeake  canal,  and  other  sections  of 
the  intracoastal  waterway  along  the 
Atlantic.  If  it  will  also  help  to  remove 
tlie  future  possibility  of  oU  shortages  and 
the  payment  of  rt.  nous  subsidies  of  from 
$275,000,000  to  $400,000,000  a  year  to  the 
railroads  for  uneconomic  transportation 
of  oil  and  other  commodities,  certainly 
the  expenditure  of  $199,000,000  to  accom- 
plish these  permanent  benefit*  will  pro- 
mote very  substantial  savings  and  its  ob- 
struction on  spurious  claims  of  economy 
cannot  be  Jiistified. 

The  autliorization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  also  involves  the  provision  of  a 
"missing  link"  In  a  great  waterway  sys- 
tem already  largely  completed.  Canada 
has  already  provided  a  channel  more 
than  30  feet  deep  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  1,000  miles  up  the  river. 
The  United  States  meanwhile  has  al- 
ready provided  coiuiectlng  channels  of 
a  minimum  depth  of  27  feet  between  the 
upper  Great  Lakes.  At  a  cost  of  $130,- 
000,000  Canada  has  built  the  Welland 
Canal  around  the  Niagara  Falls  between 
Lake  EIrie  and  Lake  Ontario  to  carry  the 
deep  channel  through  the  last  connection 
required  to  link  the  five  Great  Lakes. 
But  between  Lake  Ontario  on  the  west 
and  the  Canadian  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  east,  a  series  of  rapids  oc- 
curring at  intervals  over  the  48  miles 
of  the  international  rapids  section  must 
be  harnessed  before  the  seaway  can  be 
utilized  over  a  distance  of  more  than 
2.600  miles  froLi  Duluth-Superior  and 
Chicago  on  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  on 


.|. 
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thf  Piisf.  Two-tlilrdji  of  all  the  work* 
Hfiuircd  to  cdtiipl**'*'  thin  Kirnt  Improvr- 
in»rit  will  bf  (Mnstriiftrd  in  thf  bouridury 
watrrji  of  the  intfinational  rapuli  «rc« 

ticri  (,f  th.'  y>  I  iWMTlfi'  liKfT,  Oil  flip 
\x:('.ii  I)  ' 'A '  I  n  Ihr  I'liiMrii''  of  Onliilio 
tind  the  Hiatp  of  New  York.  If  In  thin 
^prtion  ulilcli  l.s  tho  mlssin«  link  In  the 
8t    I>-iwi('iii('  dcvfldpmrnt. 

Ti)  (ifTsct  Cunnda'H  pxprndlturt's  on  ihp 
W<  lliind  Canal,  now  open  on  pqual  terms 
fo   Unifod  SfatM  and  Canadian  com- 
nwic-c.  the  United  States  has  undeitaken 
In  the  a«reenicnt  of  1941  to  build  locks 
and  side  canals  on  the  American  side  of 
the  river  and  to  erect  a  main  dam  from 
whieh  2.200  000  horsepower  of  low-cost 
hydroelectricity  can  be  develofjcd.     The 
net  cost  to  the  United  States  for  this  new 
construction,  deducting  $93  375.000  to  be 
borne  by  the  self -liquidating:  power  proj- 
ect  in   New   York,   will    be   $134.242000. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  cost  of  further  en- 
]ari,'empni   of   the    existing    connection 
near  Detroit  to  provide  greater  deptli  on 
the  up-bound  channel  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Huron,  e.stimated  at  less  than  $50- 
000  000,  we  have  a  total  cost  in  new  funds 
to  be  assumed  by  the  United  States  under 
the   pending'    agreement    of    le.ss    than 
$184000,000. 

This  investment  of  new  funds  is  sub- 
stantially 'ess  than  the  cost  of  the  New 
Jersey  ship  canal  of  the  same  project 
depth.  It  will  give  the  great  interior 
section  of  tills  country  access  by  ocean 
fremhters  to  the  sea.  It  will,  moreover, 
utilize  2.200  000  h.  r.^epower  of  hydro- 
electricity  now  runnins?  to  waste  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  populous  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

ri  ANS    AND    SPFC1FICATION3    COMPLETI  D    FOR 
INTERNATIONAL    RAPIDS    P-CTION 

When  the  St.  Lawrence  project  was 
under  consideration  at  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Hartx^rs.  it  was  recommended  in  the 
stionsest  terms,  as  a  defense  measure  as 
well  as  because  of  its  post-war  value,  by 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  Secretary  ot 
the  Navy  Knox.  Lieutenant  General 
Knudsen.  Secretary  of  State  Hull.  Ad- 
iniial  Land,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  and  more  than  a 
score  of  other  witnesses. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Corps  of  Entnneers,  United 
S  ates  Army,  since  the  atireement  was 
signed  in  194L    After  the  bill  was  favor-   | 
ably  reported  to  th.e  House  by  the  com- 
niutee  and  after  our  entrance  into  the 
war.  the  War  Production  Board  approved 
the  immediate  authorization  of  the  proj- 
ect.   In  a  statement  made  public  March 
26.    1942.  Chairman  Donald   M.   Nelson 
outlined    a    procedure,    based    upon    the 
com.pleted   plans   and   specifications   of 
the  Corps   of   Engineers,   whereby   this  ' 
project  could  be  undertaken  without  any  ! 
substantial  diversion  wliatever  of  critical 
niaterials. 

In  this  statement,  responding  to  in- 
quiries regarding  the  worth  of  the  St    ' 
Lawrence    project.      Chairman    Nelson 
said : 

It   appears  that   it  wiu  he  possible   to  or-    I 
ganl7e  the  construction   program   In  sucli  a 
way  that  during  the  nrst  2  yours  a  minimum 
of  critical  materiau  would  b«  required;  thus 


nio»t  of  tlie  rrqulrrnifntu  fur  iterl  pliitci  ond 
nil  nf  tlie  rrcjiUmnrntt  fur  liydrorl*  (  tile  ma- 
(JiiiH  ly  would  not  roiiie  until  1044  In  th\» 
uav  tlio  (iriiin  on  our  »upi  Iv  of  rrlticul  ma- 
'niiil'*  v/'iuld  »)«•  vfry  l''w  dvirinK  the  next 
'J  ■,'  I  '  I  ti'l  If  nt  \hn  conclualoii  of  that  period 
•),■•  ■.<  ir  !•«  utiil  nn  we  would  •till  t)f  in  a 
I-  1    t.)   miRr   «U' h   chaiiKcn   In    the   pro- 

tiw.iu  ,if  the  «ur  *ltUitll<'n  inlKht  ii'(|iiirt' 

On  A|)ril  1,  1942.  the  President  rpnewed 
his  prcvlou.s  recommetuliltl()^^  for  au- 
thori/lnt:  the  st  Lawrence  project  In  a 
letter  II    wliich  he  .suld: 

Aa  I  hjve  repeatedly  pointed  out  •  •  • 
the  completion  of  thl.t  development  will  not 
only  supplement  our  trnn.'-portanon  and 
power  facilities,  needed  In  the  Increased  war 
production  of  aluminum,  .steel,  sl;lp^.  planes. 
tanks,  and  guns,  but  will  also  contribute  to 
the  welfi  re  of  all  cur  people  after  the  war  is 
won  It  b  my  hope  that  the  agieement  with 
Canada  will  be  promptly  confirmed  so  that 
completion  of  tlie  project  may  proceed  dur- 
ing the  jjresent  construction  season  without 
fuitlier  celay. 

On  July  31.  1942.  the  Navy  Department 
again  urged  that  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect be  expedited  as  a  needed  wartime  de- 
velopmcTt. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  recom- 
mendation.s  from  the  highest  ofiRiials  of 
the  war  agencies  of  our  Government, 
why  has  this  project  been  held  up?  We 
know  the  reason  a.ssigned  by  the  spokes- 
men for  railroad  and  utility  interests 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  in 
opposition  to  the  project,  and  who  have 
maintained  a  continuous  propaganda 
again.'^t  this  improvement.  The  main 
argument  advanced  by  the  oppo.sition  has 
been  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
should  not  be  undertaken  because  it 
would  ab.sorb  large  quantities  of  critical 
materials  needed  for  other  purposes  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

CONSTHtJcnoN     or    THl    SHIPSHAW     POWER 
PROJECT    FOR     THE    ALUMINUM    CO. 

We  now  find  that  in  the  2  years  since 
the  St.  Lawrence  agreement  was  signed 
in  1941,  a  power  development  huKcr  than 
Boulder  Dam.  capable  of  developing 
more  than  1.000.000  horsepower,  has 
been  under  construction  on  the  Saguc- 
nay  River  in  the  Province  of  Qu'-bec. 

This  project,  known  a.s  the  Ship.-shaw. 
is  not  a  public  power  development,  such 
as  proposed  in  the  International  Rapids 
section.  It  is  not  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Government  of  Canada  or  by  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  creature  of  a  private  corporation 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  the 
Canadian  affiliate  of  the  Ahnnlnum  Co. 
of  America, 

During  the  past  two  years,  while  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  has  been  held  up 
on  the  claim  of  an  alleged  lack  of  crit- 
ical materials,  the  Shipshaw  devolopment 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  has  been  rushed 
toward  completion.  We  all  know 
that  the  United  States  and  Canada  draw 
freely  upon  each  other  as  alius  in  the 
war  for  critical  materials. 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore, 
that  materials  used  on  the  Ship.shaw 
have  been  diverted  to  this  private  power  i 
project  from  the  expansion  of  public  ' 
power  projects  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  includmg  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville,  T.  V.  A.,  and  the  proposed 
New  York-Ontario  public  power  develop-   , 


menm  In  the  International  Rapld.i  *pc- 
tlon  of  the  St.  Lawronce  RIv-t.  Steel, 
copper.  Kenei.  luiK  rnuchlner>.  and  con- 
struction equipment  wviv  tins  found 
nvallttble  to  build  a  great  private  power 
devrlopinont  lor  ih<  Alurnim.m  Co.  in 
the  midot  of  the  war  at  the  very  time 
nh'-n  we  were  bHns  told  fhif  our  proj- 
ect«  could  Hot  uo  forward,  for  lack  of 
nmlei  lul.s,  e\  en  on  Macdjered  sc.'iedulcs  of 
convtiuction. 

Over  the  past  2  years  a  toti  1  ol  $68.- 
500.000  in  funds  voted  by  Cor.gri'.s.s  has 
been  advanced  to  the  Aluminum  Co,  of 
Canada  and  has  been  used  to  finance  the 
completion  o.'  *hf  Shipshaw  |)ower  de- 
velopment on  rush  schedules  It  has  re- 
cently been  stated  by  Minister  Howe,  of 
Canada,  that  these  United  States  tunds 
have  been  turned  ner  to  the  Aluminum 
Co.  as  advance  payments  for  -^.himinum 
to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States.  But 
it  remains  the  fac  that  a  private  corpo- 
ration has  thus  been  enabled  to  build  a 
great  power  development  whicti  will  be 
free  of  fiX'^d  charges  after  the  war.  in  a 
favored  position  to  compete  wi'.h  public 
power  plants  serving  other  industries  in 
the  United  States. 

THE  ST     L^WRENCF  PROJECT  .SHOt'LD   BK  AX.THOE- 
IZED    WITHOITT    rVRTMER    DEU  T 

The  diversion  of  United  States  mate- 
rials and  the  use  of  United  States  funds 
to  construct  the  Shipshaw  project  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
cannot  be  defended  If  wt  are  to  couple 
that  policy  with  continued  obstruction  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  United  States. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  should, 
therefore,  be  authorized  without  further 
delay.  If  the  projects  of  private  corpo- 
rations have  been  given  precedence  in 
the  use  of  materials  so  that  our  own 
river  developments  have  been  held  up,  we 
nevertheless  face  the  necessity  of  utiliz- 
ing these  resources  in  the  event  of  a  long 
war  and  in  the  period  which  will  follow 
the  war.  Certainly  the  United  States 
cannot  hope  to  compete  succes.',fully  in 
the  po'-t-war  world  and  maintain  Amer- 
ican standards  of  livmcr  if  we  are  to  sad- 
dle our  indu.-,try.  labor,  and  agriculture 
with  excessive  transportation  and  power 
costs.  We  cannot  do  this  while  other 
nations  proceed  with  the  development 
of  their  water  resources  to  reduce  the 
charges  on  their  production  throu.gh 
low-cost  navigation  and  low-cost  hydro- 
electricity. 
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Indianapolis   Association   of  Credit  Men 
Raises  Danger  Cry  of  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.-^TIVES 

ThxiTsday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr,  LUDLOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dianapolis A.ssociation  of  Credit  Men.  an 
organization  whose  membership  com- 
pri.ses  more  than  2.000  outstanding  busi- 
ness men,  is  taking  the  lead  in  bringing 


to  the  attention  of  the  country  what  It 
regarda  as  highly  Inflationary  poMtbll- 
Itlps  in  the  isauance  of  no-called  Federal 
Reserve  bank  notea  In  the  amount  of 
•MO.OOO.OOO. 

A  bullatln  recently  liaued  by  Mr.  Mer- 
rltt  Plelds.  the  capable  and  brilliant  ex- 
ecutive manacer  of  that  asMociatlon.  in 
being  circulated  widely  and  lit  attracting 
much  comment,  not  only  in  Indiana  but 
throughout  the  United  Slates,  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  question  in- 
volved I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
this  bulletin  in  the  Concrissional  Rec- 
ord. I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  agreed 
that  unbridled  inflation  would  be  one 
of  the  worst  calamities  that  could  be- 
fall our  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  that  subject  the 
Indianapolis  Association  of  Credit  Men 
contends  with  vigor  tliat  the  effect  of 
the  issuance  of  this  block  of  notes  un- 
questionably will  be  inflationary.  The 
bulletin  referred  to  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  timely 
topics.     It  is  as  foUows: 

THTT   DID  IT THFT   WATCTEU  THI  M1T.K 

We  never  did  have  any  faith  in  the  financial 
management  of  certain  politicians,  because 
even  In  peacetime  they  spent  your  tax  money 
recklessly,  frivolously  Aa  long  as  they  have 
been  in  oontrol  of  your  Government  not 
theirs,  they  have  run  It  In  the  hole  Now 
they  have  watered  the  mUk  They  Just  put 
in  relatively  a  Uttle  water— put  In  only 
$660,000,000  of  water  You  don't  notice  it 
now,  the  milk  looks  the  same  and  tastes  the 
same  They  have  done  it  this  time  appar- 
ently without  a  ripple  and  may  be  exf>ected 
to  dilute  the  milk  some  more.  If  they  do. 
after  a  while  you  won't  want  that  milk  and 
there  may  a  flight  from  the  dollar  Into  things 
the  same  as  the  Germans  and  French  fled 
from  their  currency  Into  things. 

nUMTIMO-PRISS    MONET? 

We  have  before  us  a  as  bill  At  the  top 
over  Mr  Lincoln's  picture  It  says  "National 
Currency"  Thla  bill  ts  part  of  the  $660,000,000 
recently  put  into  our  currency  stream  by  the 
Treasury  There  Is  not  one  thing  behind  this 
bill  under  present  laws  except  the  cash  assets 
Of  the  Treasury  We  are  looking  at  another  $5 
bill  Over  Mr  Lincoln's  picture  It  eaya 
"Silver  Certificate'  and  at  the  bottom  "Five 
Dollars  in  Silver  Payable  to  the  Bearer  -m 
Demand"  The  aeoond  $6  bill  Is  lawful  money 
It  U  whole  milk,  net  watered  milk  It  is 
amazing  to  us  that  the  New  Deal  wotild  do 
this  thlni?  to  our  credit— that  It  would  lake 
this  chance  of  causing  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
tiur  money  Look  fcr  these  bills,  they  arc  in 
fives  ten's  and  twenty's  Each  one  has  the 
same  thing  at  the  top  "National  Currency" 
Pnntlng-press  money  is  what  broke  the  Ger- 
man people  The  German  Government 
printed  Just  a  Uttle  of  It  and  the  people  didn't 
notice  the  water,  so  they  poured  in  a  little 
morp  and  then  a  little  more  Relatin^j  to 
this  thing  that  has  been  done  to  our  cur- 
rency, Dr  Walter  E  Spahr.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. New  York  University  and  secretary. 
Eccnomists'  National  Committee  on  Mone- 
tary Policy,  says  the  following  facts  cannot  be 
denied: 

"1  There  la  no  law  authorizing  the 
Treasury's  action  in  Issuing  Federal  Reserve 
bank  notes  up  to  $660,000,000  or  in  any 
amount  whatever. 

"2  Such  notes  can  be  Issued  legally  only 
by  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act. 


"3.  Ths  new  iwj-ciill^d  Prderal  Rrarrvt  bitrik 
notas  art  not  b<liiK  Iwurd  by  Ihn  Keil«ral 
Kt>Mrva  banks  and  are  not  liabllitlet  o(  Ihraa 
batikf. 

"4  The  stafi^mKni  on  ihn  fnc*  cf  ttitsc 
lintMi  io  thp  i-fTrrt  timi  tliry  i»ti«  h.  (  und  hy 
United  Stalfs  bonds  dcpislled  wuh  the 
Trcasurrr  of  the  Uniird  Hiatm  uf  Amdlm  or 
by  like  dcputli  uf  other  •ocurillc-a  u  u  lalic 
iiood." 

NATiONAt   CURRXNCT 

Tlila  particular  transaction  of  IntroduclnR 
•660.000.000  of  quehtlonable  money  Into  our 
currency  smellb  bad  right  from  the  start.  We 
should  tM  able  to  believe  a  prei*  release  from 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  which  aays  tliat  the  Board  bus 
authorized  the  Federal  R.^'serve  banks  to 
utilize  at  this  time  "the  existing  stock  of 
currency  smells  bad  right  from  the  start.  We 
as  'Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes'"  This  Five 
Dollar  bill  before  us  Is  not  called  a  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  note;  It  Is  called  "National 
Currency."  Ask  your  banker  what  "National 
Currency"  la.  Ask  him  what  law  authorized 
It.  Ask  him  who  can  issue  "National  Cur- 
rency" and   whose  liability  it  is 

All  he  can  tell  you.  if  he  Is  an  Informed 
banker,  ts  that  this  $660,000,000  In  currency 
has  been  Issued  In  violation  of  existing  laws. 
This  "National  Currency"  Is  not  the  same 
as  the  money  Issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  In  accortlance  with  existing  laws. 
When  money  is  Issued  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  baiA  notes 
are  obtained  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  only  after  deposit,  by  the  banks, 
of  Government  securities  equal  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  notes  received,  or  the  deposit 
of  approximately  111  per  cent  of  other  speci- 
fied notes,  drafts,  bids  of  exchange,  or  bank- 
ers' acceptances,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Jnited  States  or  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
agents  acting  for  the  Treasurer  When  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  issue  money  legally  under 
the  law.  the  Reserve  banks  would.  In  addi- 
tion, be  required  to  deposit  a  redemption 
fund  In  lawful  money  equal  to  not  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes 
received.  These  bank  notea  would  not  be 
assets  or  reserves  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks:    they   would    be   liabilities. 

ISSUZS    AGAINST    NOTHINO    OIPOfinXD 

The  u>nds  and  redemption  fund  deposited 
by  the  banks  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  or  Federal  Reserve  agents 
would  be  the  banks'  assets  against  the  notes. 
But  the  Treasury  under  the  control  of  New 
Deal  politicians  has  not  followed  existing 
law  when  It  put  out  these  so-called  Federal 
Reserve  bank  notes — this  "National  Cur- 
rency." The  Treasury  Illegally  issued  tnis 
"National  Currency"  against  no  assets  de- 
posited anywhere  by  anyone.  When  currency 
is  lawfully  Issued,  $1  of  Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes  can  support  $5  of  deposit  credit,  but 
when  Issued  by  the  Treasury,  $1  of  Federal 
Reserve  bank  notes  can  support  over  $14  of 
deposit  credit.  This  transaction  la  rank  cur- 
rency Inflation  in  violation  of  the  existing 
law  It  Is  reported  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Treasury  has  said  when  asked  how  the 
Treasury  could  legally  Issue  Federal  Reserve 
bank  notes  that  "It  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
technicality."  His  reported  remark  pretty 
well  sums  up  the  New  Deal  attitude  toward 
the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs.  "We  only  owe  it 
to  otiTselves  " 

TRKASmiT    SHOTTLD    NOT    Bl    mvOL\1D 

What  a  8p>ectacle!  The  politicians  lecture 
the  American  people  about  Inflation  while 
they  dUute  the  milk  with  this  $660,000,000. 
We  repeat  again,  this  money  is  in  circula- 
tion in  violation  of  existing  law.  Before 
any  reader  writes  us  a  nasty  letter  about 
this  credit  transaction,  let  him  inform  hun- 


••Jf  or  what  has  happmrU,  then  h«  will 
writ*  to  »<jmeune  slati  Uxik  Un  llilt  'Ns- 
tloniil  Ciirirncy  "  Th*  Trrwiuiy  iiuvr  ILmJI 
a  purchiiaiiig  p«>wrr  «>/  $a(JO,uoo«X)  to  whidi 
U  wan  nut  •nilUed,  tl  njitiwr  Ux«d  ii<»r  «x»i- 
rowad  to  gil  U.  TlUn  Nttlonal  t'urrrncy  • 
Is  similar  u>  tha  au-CttUed  greenbacks  laturd 
during  the  Civil  War  W«  pndict  if  UmgrM* 
do«B  nut  raoover  lU  auihoniy  and  Its  powrrs 
to  protect  tbfl  pecjpla,  ihs  milk  «iil  be 
watered  tome  more.  Tlie  United  tiutrs 
Treasury  sljould  not  be  taking  a  chance  with 
the  people's  oonfldeuce  In  our  money  Nute: 
A  more  detailed  di»rus«ion  of  this  money 
issued  in  violation  of  ejOstlng  laws  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  EconomUU'  National 
committee  on  Monetarj  Policy,  Educational 
Building,  70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
Ask  for  Dr  Walter  E  Spahr's  analysis  of 
January  30,  1043. 

It  may  toe  your  Congressman  and  two  Sen- 
ators do  not  know  what  has  happened.  Al- 
ready the  Issuing  of  this  "National  Currency  " 
has  started  up  demands  of  inflationists  for 
further  currency  dilution.  We  are  thinking 
ahead,  of  course,  to  what  the  politicians  in- 
tend to  do  about  retiring  the  national  debt. 
Everybody  who  buys  a  Government  bond 
holds  part  of  that  national  debt  We  want 
this  national  debt,  this  credit  transaction. 
paid  out — not  watered  out.  If  It  Is  watered 
out,  It  ruins  you. 

When  I  learned  of  the  bulletin  of  the 
Indianapolis  Association  of  Credit  Men  I 
asked  Hon.  Frank  B.  Keefe,  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  to  furnish  for 
the  association  his  opinion  of  the  quality 
of  the  money  represented  by  this  block 
of  notes  labeled  "National  Currency," 
Mr.  KcKTE  is  a  banker  and  lawyer  and 
has  given  this  matter  his  particular  at- 
tention and  close  study.  His  reply  was 
as  follows: 
Hon.  hovTB  Ltn>Low, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington .  D  C. 

Mt  Dsab  Lotns:  Confirming  the  Ulk  which 
we  had  this  morning,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
$660,000,000  worth  of  Federal  Reoerre  Notes 
referred  to  In  your  letter  are  pure  and  simple 
"Greenbacks."  As  you  are  aware,  the  law 
provide*  for  the  Issuance  of  Federal  Reserve 
bank  notes  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
direct  obligation  of  the  Federal  Eteserve  Sys- 
tem. Tliey  are  suppoaed  to  be  issiied  only 
after  deposit  of  the  permitted  collateral  sped- 
fled  In  the  law.  The  transaction  In  the  In- 
stant ease,  howeyer,  while  the  law  was  tech- 
nically compiled  with,  the  net  result  was  the 
Issuance  of  unsecured  circulating  medlvmi 
and  the  acquisition  liy  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  a  $660,000,000  deposit  credit  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  which  permits  the 
Treastiry  to  use  this  money  In  payment  of 
Its  obligations  wlthou  payment  of  interest. 
It  also  "lesults  in  the  Increase  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium  by  the  amount  of  Issxie 

These  notes  can  clearly  be  called  printing- 
press  money  and  the  tremendous  volume  of 
circulating  medium  Indicates  that  If  tt  Is 
persisted  In  In  the  future,  we  will  eventually 
be  face  to  face  with  the  real  threat  of  cur- 
rency Inflation,  which  can  only  spell  disaster 
for  our  country. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
notes  do  have  behind  them  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  Government  be- 
cause they  are  In  fact  obligations  of  the 
TreaFury  Department  and  are  carried  as  such 
In  the  Dally  TVeastiry  Statement,  as  you  can 
readily  observe  by  turning  to  page  4  thereof. 

While  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  silver 
certificates  in  theory  have  some  collateral 
behind  them,  in  reality  the  greatest  security 
Is   the   same   as   that   behind   this   Issue   of 
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Federal  Reserve  bank  notes,  to  wit:  "Tl:e  full 
faith  nnd  credit  of  the  United  States  Gnvern- 
ment  ■■ 

In  our  thinking  on  this  subject  we  must 
wherever  possible  maintain  conOclence  In  our 
circulating  medium  If  this  confidence  is  de- 
stroyed and  the  billions  of  dollars  of  hoarded 
currency  now  outstandlni?  begins  to  compete 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  consumer  poods. 
ue  will  have  a  real  inflationary  spiral  that 
can  only  end  In  financial  chaos  nnd  disnster. 
Very  sinccrelv  v'urs, 

Frank  B    KniE    M   C. 


tlcable  machinery  for  promoting  Interna- 
tional commerce  through  private  ent  rprise. 
Tlie  Tr;'.de  Agretmonts  Act  represents  a  min- 
imum b.-'pinnlng  of  the  kind;  we  sl.culd  cer- 
tainly keep  It  ready  for   the   future. 


The  Trade  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rfcohd.  I 
include  the  foUowinc  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  3, 
1943: 

THE    mADE    TRE.\TIES 

The  address  of  Mr.  Sumner  Welles  before 
the  chamber  of  commerce  here  yestciday  was 
a  serious  and  persuasive  appeal  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which 
will  expire  in  June  uiiles.s  Congress  takes 
action  to  maintain  It.  The  trade  treaties 
always  shone  iis  one  of  the  few  sane  spots  In 
the  fantastic  world  of  pre-1939  economic  and 
political  relatlon.s.  and  as  the  Under  Secre- 
tary rehearsed  all  the  old  arguments  in  their 
favor,  he  gave  them  an  only  greater  cigency 
by  applying  them  to  the  problems  of  the 
future  Of  proved  value  In  the  past,  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  la  even  more  valuable 
today  as  an  assurance  to  our  allies  that  the 
United  States  will  not  relapse  into  a  narrow 
Isolation  after  the  war,  and  It  will  be  more 
valuable  still  tomorrow,  when  the  restoration 
of  a  vigorous  International  trade  will  be 
Imjjerative  If  drmcbilizatlon  is  to  be  safely 
achieved,  unemployment  averted,  and  the 
conditions  established  for  some  political 
stability  In  the  world 

But  there  Is  a  special  aspect  of  the  matter 
at  which  Mr  Welles  hardly  more  than  hinted. 
There  i.s  no  provision  In  the  act.  he  ob.served. 
"whereby  this  Government  or  any  agency  of 
It  participates  In  business  The  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  Is  ba^ed  on  the  philosophy  that 
It  Is  the  function  of  private  enterprise  to 
develop  our  foreign  trade  "  This  philcsc  phy 
Is  not  shared  by  everyone  The  war  has  put 
all  the  governments  into  foreign  trade  on  a 
gigantic  scale  and  the  peace  will  find  them 
wielding  powers  of  control,  of  regulation  of 
direct  governmental  trading  which  many  will 
be  reluctant  to  abandon  Most  B.-ltish  eco- 
nomic thinking,  in  particular,  is  now  looking 
nut  toward  the  old  Ideal  of  free  trade  but 
toward  sy.stem3  of  cartellzation.  intcrRovern- 
mental  agreements,  and  close  controls  The 
tendency  came  out  plainly  m  Mr  Churchill's 
recent  address,  as  It  has  In  the  thoughts  of 
many  lesser  British  spokesmen. 

Just  as  the  Unit-d  States,  as  a  result  of  the 
change  In  our  economic  position.  Is  abandon- 
ing the  old-fashioned  high  protection  gospel 
In  favor  of  freer  International  enterprise  the 
-^'l^'iK^''  undergoing  a  change  in  some- 
what the  cppcsite  direction.      And  where  all 

„^!,//  l^  ^^'^  ^°''^  economy  Is  already 
J^  -  '\T  °-'*  governmental  controls,  the 
Un-.ed  States  is  unlikely  to  b?  able  to  resist 
tue    trend    unless   we  can   offer   some   prac 


War  Profits  and  Starvation 

EXTEN6I0N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  riCRIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  man.v  at  u.s  in  the  House  of  Ri^p- 
resentatives  v^ho  have  had  a  constant  in- 
terest in  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  elderly  Ainenran  cit.z  n.s  duilng  our 
years  of  service  in  the  House  have 
been  hesitant  about  voicing  our  hopes  for 
better  pensions  since  Pearl  Harbor,  be- 
I  cau.<;<'  It  was  felt  that  every  ellort  should 
be  turned  toward  winning  the  war.  We 
have  seen  every  group  in  the  Nation 
benefit,  except  those  elderly  Americans, 
from  increased  wages  and  better  profits. 

The  situation  has  grown  more  serious 
each  week,  as  far  as  3.000  000  old-age 
pensioners  are  concerned,  until  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  spread  bi'tween  the  in- 
come of  these  people  and  the  co.st  of  food, 
clothing,  and  slielter.  has  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  exist. 

I.  for  one.  and  I  know  that  manv  of  my 
colleagues  agree,  feel  that  some  definite 
action  must  now  be  taken.  As  you  all 
know,  old-age  assistance  payments  un- 
der the  social-security  law  are  just  the 
same  or  lower  today  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  cost  of  every! ».in^  we  eat  and 
wear  began  an  upward  climb. 

For  example.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years  ago 
the  average  payments  under  old-age  as- 
sistance were  approximately  $21  per 
month.  With  a  low  average  of  $6.18  in 
Mississippi,  and  a  high  average  of  $35  in 
California. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  food 
has  riocn  over  .12  percent  and  the  cost  of 

clothing  25  percent  since  Pearl   Harbor, 
pension.s    have    not    gone    up    one    dime 
The  national  average  Is  still  about  $21 
per  month. 

A  pension  of  that  minor  proportion  be- 
fore the  war  meant  privation  and  pov- 
erty. Now  it  means  starvation  in  many 
instances.  This  great  commonwealth 
which  has  the  high  hope  of  bring  able 
to  bring  "freedom  from  want"  to  the  en- 
tire world  had  better  start  now  by  ihink- 
ing  of  the  pcvciiy  and  starvation  of  mil- 
lions of  its  own  people. 

The  war  has  not  helped  eldcrlv  citi- 
zens, as  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  an- 
nual report  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Actually  there  v.ere  more  person's  receiv- 
ing old-age  assistance  in  1942  than  in 
1941.  we  are  informed  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  report  on  pace  53. 

The  Social  Security  Board,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  living  costs  have  skyrocketted  and 
that  these  people  so  dependent  upon  it 
are  in  dire  need,  has  not  come  to  Con-   I 


gre.ss  a.'-king  for  an  amendment  to  law 
to  allow  th(\se  people  more  money  for 
living  expenses.  It  has  not,  apparently, 
recognized  fully  the  importance  of  the 
grtut  changes  in  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  citizens,  rapidly  becoming  worse. 

Now.  genllemf-n.  with  nearly  two  and 
a  half  million  old  folks  living  upon  the 
crumbs  of  the  Nation's  table.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  we  jolt  the  Social  S  -curity 
Board  out  of  its  complacency.  I  think 
we  should  have  an  Investigation  of  its 
ne^'lect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
special  pensions  committee  of  the  House 
should  be  appointed  immediately  to  un- 
dertake sucli  an  investigation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  study  revision  of  the  whole 
pension  old-age  system.  We  all  know 
It  is  antiquated.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  uniform  payments,  for 
the  present  State-Federal  matching  sys- 
tem lias  been  a  hardship  upon  the  most 
needy  areas,  and  a  great  many  of  us  now 
realize  that  a  fixed  pension  such  as  we 
now  have  works  intense  hardships  on 
our  own  citizens  during  such  an  infla- 
tionary period  as  we  are  now  passing 
through.  A  great  many  of  us  also  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  taxing  system  to 
pay  for  pensions  should  be  on  a  month- 
to-month  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Townsrnd  was  the 
first  to  come  forward  with  all  the.se  sug- 
gested changes.  He  was  ridiculed  7  or  8 
years  atro.  and  then  we  bei'an  to  .see  that 
the  reforms  he  advocated  were  .sound 
and  feasible,  and  time  has  shown  the 
wisdom  of  his  suggestions. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  I  am  anxious  to  join  with  all  of  my 
colleaijues.  who  are  interested  to  press 
for  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee 
as  I  have  suggested.  This  com.mittee  can 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  as 
it  is  today,  tlien  can  study  pension  legis- 
lation before  this  Congress  and.  finally, 
give  us  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
whole  matter. 

Let  us  win  a  major  victorj-  on  the  home 
front  by  freeing  our  own  citizens  from 
fear  and  want. 


Americanism    Versus    Internalionalisin    ir 

the  Post- War  Picture 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  8  < It'oislativc  day  of 
Tuesday  April  g),  1343 

Mr,  WHEELER.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  talk  whicli  I  delivered  last 
pv<-ning  on  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
I-orum  over  the  Blue  Network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  radio  nudience.  In  the  brief 
l,ml".'.ir''  du^posal.  I  should  like  to  point  (Ut 
some  other  aspects  of  thi.  post-war  problem. 
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The  Ball  resolution  for  an  agreement  now — 
In  the  middle  of  the  war — on  peat -war  plans 
la  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  perslatent 
campaign  carried  on  In  thla  country. 

An  extraordinary  number  of  books,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  radio  addreases  have  l>een 
released  Insisting  on  post-war  agreements 
now.  The  general  theme  of  these  books. 
articles,  and  addresses  la  stated  by  Dr  Rans- 
hofen-Werthelmer  in  his  recent  book  Vic- 
tory la  Not  Enough.     He  8ay.«; 

"Tl.ere  must  be  a  coollng-off  period  Ih-- 
tween  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  actual 
establishment  of  the  peace  terms  •  •  • 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  major 
decisions  governing  the  peace  settlement 
should  be  postponed  until  some  ye.irs  alter 
the  war.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  more 
constructive  and  daring  decieions  must  be 
made  while  the  psychological  emergency  en- 
gendered by  the  war  prevails  Preferably 
they  shoulc'  be  made  during  the  war"  (p  97i. 
I  have  yet  to  read  a  better  explanation  of 
the  reasons  motivating  these  International 
planners  like  Dr  Wertheimer  than  that  of  the 
nationally  known  writer— John  T.  Flynn.  He 
says : 

"The   theory   Is  obvlou.s.     During   the   war 
our  people  are  being  worked  up  to  a  state  of 
high     emotional     voltage      When     the     war 
ends— when  tlie  war  propaganda  ends— when 
the  war  emotionalism  ends — when  the  peo- 
ple   once    more    begin    to    think--the    job    of 
drawing  this  country  into  complex  commit- 
ments   for    long    and    costly    and    dangerous 
activities  aU  over  the  globe  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult     Then  the  appeals  will  have  to  be  made 
to   the   minds— not   the   passions      The   sub- 
ject will  have  to  be  thought  out.  argued,  rea- 
soned.    Therefore,  the  people  must  bo  rushed 
Into   commitments   before  rr.ison   gets  back 
on  her  throne.    We  have  In  this  country,  r.ov , 
representatives    of    all    the    Allied    Nation.^. 
They  have  written  a  number  of  bunks,   they 
appear  constantly  en  the  radio  and  find  their 
way  Into  the  magazines  and  m  w.spapers  with 
their  views.     Whatever  one  may  thiuk.  this 
much  is  certain— these  men  and  women  are 
thinking   in    terms   of   their   own   countries, 
not  ours.     Thpy  are  all  eager  to  get  the  United 
States    Into   commitments   for    the   post-war 
world,  commitments   Involving  vast  billions, 
military  obligations,  enterprises  for  the  po- 
licing  of   their  enemies,   alterations   in   our 
own   laws    our  fiscal   and  other  policies  that 
will  aid  them  In  their  plans  for  their  coun- 
tries     We   should    remember   that   they   are 
talking  for  the  Interests  of  their  nations  and 
not  lor  ours." 

We  all  wai:t  permanent  peace  when  the 
war  IS  won.  We  all  pray  and  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  last  World  War  We  all  believe 
that  the  acme  ol  civilization  is  to  reach  a 

place  where  war  will  be  uniiec;-.ssarj-  to  settle 
our  differences.  Therefore,  tlie  question  is 
not  who  wants  p)race.  the  question  Is  what 
l8  the  best  way  to  keep  the  world  at  peace? 

But  as  Professor  Borcha'^d.  a  leading  au- 
thority   on    International    law.    points    out: 

"International  relations  are  a  product  of 
history,  and  reflect  the  changing  needs,  am- 
bitions, capacities,  philosophy,  ideals,  and 
accidents  of  circumstance,  and  leadership, 
which  mark  the  progress  of  man  through 
the  ages  ■' 

Obviously  each  nation  adopts  those  tarlfls, 
armies,  navies,  air  fleets,  immigration,  or 
commercial  policies  It  regards  as  tyest  suited 
to  Its  own  particular  needs  And  the  bulk 
of  these  national  policies  which  so  deeply 
disturb  international  relations  are  not  af- 
fected or  touched  by  international  law  as 
we  know  It.  If  the  world  desires  to  bring 
these  policies  within  the  scope  of  Interna- 
tional law  a  whole  new  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation, of  congeniality,  of  willingness  to 
voluntarily  surrender  national  sovereignty 
must  be  created  Such  an  atm.08phere  of 
cooperation  Is  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the 
demand  for  group  force,  for  "sanctions  against 
aggressors,"  or  disturbers  of  the  status  quo. 
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Yet  we  hear  these  very  planners  of  this 
international  post-war  world  argue  the  de- 
slrabUlty  of  enforcing  the  status  quo  ante, 
of  combining  In  sanctions  against  aggressors. 
How  Inconsistent  is  such  reasoning  in  the 
light  of  all  the  facts! 

Any  attempt  to  create  coercive  machinery 
out  of  the  materials  of  International  rela- 
tions, by  which  some  slates  would  be  Judges, 
mentors,  or  controllers  of  other  natlon.s. 
whether  It  Is  called  "collective  security"  or 
by  any  other  name.  Is  a  technique  of  war 
and  potential  war.  which  in  Itself  Impedes  the 
po.sslblUty  of  any  useful   cooperation 

Do  you  suppo.sc  the  boys  who  are  doing 
the  fighting  want  a  new  kind  of  government 
to  tell  them  where  and  when  they  shall 
fignt?  Not  long  ago  J  had  the  opportunltv 
to  read  a  letter  from  an  American  boy  who 
Is  with  the  fighting  forces.  I  want  to  read 
parts  of  It  to  you     He  says: 

"You  have  got   to   get   out   here,   I   think, 
to  get  a  true  perspective.      You  have  got  to 
get  out   here   to  realize  what   It   Is  you   are 
fighting  for.     You  hear  the.se  pontifical  attes 
drool  over  the  radio  at  you  across  the  seas: 
•This    Is    what    we    are    fighting    for."      Tliey 
don't — any  of  Ihcm— have  anywhere  In  their 
frozen  souls  the  slightest  conception  of  what 
they   are   talking   about.      Never   mind   their 
high-sounding  phrases,  here  is  what  we  are 
really    fighting    for.    we   are    fighting   lor    the 
right  to  come  back  home  and  find  the  folks 
well  and  happy,  sitting  on  the  same  old  front 
porch.     We're  fighting  for  the  riglit  to  stroll 
down  Main  Street  past  the  corner  drug  store, 
hand  in  hand  with  the  wife  or  the  girl  friend, 
on  Saturday  night  on  the  way  to  the  movies. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  right  to  see  the  town, 
green  In  the  moonlight,  with  the  white  church 
standing  there,  and  the  crowd  laughing  and 
kidding  on  its  way  to  John's  and  Polly's  for 
Some  bridge  or  some  music.      Ifs  things  like 
that  and  Jizst  as  simple  as  that.      Don't  let 
them  touch  that  land  that  we  out  here  never 
knew  before  how  much  we  loved.      Don't  let 
anybody  prostitute  It.  cheapen  it,  enslave  It, 
or  appropriate  our  stake  in  it.      Millions  of 
lib  are  going   to   be   coming  back  some   day 
and  we  want  our  country  as  U  was" 

Tho.se  are  the  thoughts  of  our  fighting 
men. 

You  can't  send  8.OO0.O00  boys  away  from 
home  to  fight  on  foreign  soil  without  their 
developing  a  new  and  almost  exaggerated 
appreciation  for  their  own  threshold,  and 
their  own  hearthstones. 

These  men  will  be  back  some  day.  They 
and  their  families  will  be  the  most  powerful 
group,  politically  and  psj-chologlcally.  In  this 
Nation.  Dep>endlnK  upon  the  tj-pe  of  leader- 
ship they  get.  their  force  and  their  influence 
will   be  immeasurable. 

What  right  have  we  to  make  these  boys 
R  part  of  an  International  police  force — con- 
trolled and  ordered  around  by  a  new  sviper- 
Internatlonal  government  made  up  of  Rus- 
sians. Turks,  Chinese,  British,  and  Amer- 
icans? 

I  Will  be  accused  of  provincialism  by  put- 
ting America  first  In  my  considerations.  But 
It  Is  my  theory  that  what  we  cannot  do  in 
America  we  cannot  do  In  the  world.  1  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  no  legislative, 
Judicial,  or  executive  authority  on  earth 
above  our  Government  In  Washington.  That 
Government  Is  responsible  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  to  them  alone.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  shall  have  world  trade, 
W(jrld  missions,  that  we  shall  encourage  and 
stimulate  world-wide  humanitarian  enter- 
prises. 

But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  American 
people  will  insist  that  at  no  time  shall  we 
delegate  to  some  International  super  govern- 
ment the  authority  to  carry  on  these  activi- 
ties, to  define  them,  to  develop  them,  or  to 
repeal  them. 

These  who  haye  authority  over  our  destiny 
as  a  people  must  always  be  within  reach  of    1 


our  power  to  recall.  Impeach,  or  remove  by 
popular  election. 

Men  speak  glibly  today  of  enforcing  pence. 
Enforced  peace  is  the  antithesis  of  democracy 
The  graveyards  of  history  are  nuleetonee  ot 
that  program.  The  Tictors  tried  It  In  cur 
own  time.  Renewed  efforts  to  enforce  peace 
can  only  result  In  another  debacle 

1.  The  nature  of  nations  and  their  rela- 
tion to  other  nations  is  such  that  the  compe- 
tition between  them  for  place,  power,  and 
prosperity  demands  a  high  degree  of  concili- 
ation of  conflicting  interests;  2.  only  by 
persuading  naUons  of  their  mutual  sell- 
Interest.  and  not  by  force,  can  these  nations 
be  Induced  to  create  international  economic 
and  social  agencies  which  might  help  temper 
or  reconcile  or  adjiast  unfair  competition 
between  them;  3,  Indispensable  to  such 
progress  Is  an  atmosphere  of  harmony,  trust, 
and  mutual  sell-respect;  4,  the  threat  of 
group  force,  the  Idea  of  forced  peace  stifles 
such  an  atmosphere,  prevents  and  desUoys 
the  very  objective  sought 

If  politics  are  to  be  institutionally  con- 
trolled by  a  supergovernment— the  goal 
should  be  Instruments  of  ordered  change; 
not  for  the  enforcement  of  the  status  quo*. 
That  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  enforcement  of 
peace  is  a  contradiction  in  terms— it  rests 
on  unsound  premises;  It  manitesta  a  con- 
fusion of  mind;  it  will  continue  to  end  la 
a  morass  of  failure. 


Palestine  a  Place  of  Refuge  for  the  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NrW   YOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  8  Hcgislctivc  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6)    1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  important  article  by 
James  G.  McDonald,  former  League  of 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. The  article,  appearing  in  the 
March  19  issue  of  the  New  Palestine,  is 
entitled  "The  Time  for  Disctission  Is 
Past." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

The  plight  of  the  Jews  of  Europe  Is  now 
clearly  seen  as  constituting  a  problem  beyond 
the  scope  of  private  relief  enterprise.  They 
live  in  an  abyas  of  misery,  human  and  eco- 
nomic and  social,  which  only  prompt  Inter- 
national effort  on  the  largest  and  most  gen- 
erously conceived  scale  will  even  partially 
alleviate 

Early  In  March.  El-nest  S.  Plsko.  writing  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  estimated  that 
already  2.000,000  of  the  7,000,000  Jews  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Nazi -con  trolled  territories  bad 
perished.  No  pretense  of  humanity  or  legality 
any  longer  hides  the  savage  slaughter  by  mass 
killings. starvation,  forced  overwork,  and  over- 
crowding, with  the  resultant  toll  of  disease 
and  epidemic,  whereby  the  Nazis  are  making 
large  portions  of  Europe  Jewless. 

raw.  Toix  THUS  tam 

Some  idea  of  the  relentless  nature  of  this 
mass  deportation  and  murder  In  BonM  of 
death  may  be  gained  from  the  decTMMes  in 
what  were  once  areas  of  prosperous  JCwUh 
minority  existence: 
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In  Avistr:a  a  d^^rlir.e  from  190  000  to  twelve 
to   ti."een  thousand 

III  Belgium  from  85  000  to  8.000 

In  0*rmatiy  from  600  000  to  thirty  to  forty 
thousand 

In  Poland  a  campaign  of  total  extermina- 
tion u  In  progress 

In  France  more  than  65.000  have  been  de- 
ported and  the  full  blocd  hunt  Is  now  on. 

In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  a  decline  from 
90.000  to  Mot  moie  than  11  000 

As  the  extermlnaticn  of  the  Jrw«  of  Eurcp« 
has  been  Integral  to  the  Nazi  assault  on  the 
world  of  humane  tradition  and  everything 
that  is  known  as  culture  so  it  is  obvious  that 
th«  salvage  of  the  Jews  who  survive  con- 
stitutes a  primary  task  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  responsibUuy  has  been  rero^nized  by  the 
United  Stales  Government,  whose  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Sumner  Welles,  early 
in  March  revealed  that  he  had  sent  a  note  to 
the  Britl«h  Government  oflering  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  save  the  Jews 
of  Europe  from  exterm  nation. 

The  British  Government.  In  Its  reply,  ex- 
pres.-.ed  williuKnesa  to  explore  the  situation. 
siresMim  that  the  problem  should  be  dealt 
with  internntlonally  Instead  of  as  hitherto 
by  private  charity  or  by  Individual  govern- 
ments In  Isolation  The  Briti.'^h  Govern- 
ment also  stated  that  the  British  Minister. 
Sir  Ronald  Campbell,  on  January  20  1943. 
had  handed  to  the  United  States  Department 
cf  State  an  aide  mcmoue  which  pointed  out 
that  there  might  be  an  unlimited  demand 
for  ncccmmcdation  '^y  refugees  fleeing  from 
the  Cicrni.m  thre.it  of  extrrminatlun 

The  procedure  sumie'-ted  In  the  American 
note  to  Britain  inchid'^d  an  Ottawa  confer- 
ence whuh  should  con.->ider  not  merely  Jewish 
but  all  other  rcfui^ee-;  should  explore  tem- 
porary havens  a-ii  near  as  possible  to  the 
present  residence  aieii.s  rt  the  refuijees,  with 
a  view  to  repaf ri.itii-.i:  rhein  at  the  roiulu- 
alon  of  hoatUltlcs;  and  should  con.sider  the 
pcMtblhty  of  maintalnlnij  refugees  tempo- 
rarily In  neutral  and  even  m  nf>nneutral 
countries. 

PROMPT    ACTION    NECE?S.\RY 

To  the  nonpolUlcal  and  the  nongovern- 
mental observer.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
time  for  lengthy  discu.ssion  of  this  problem 
Is  long  past.  The  destruction  of  human 
lives  and  the  sapping  of  human  health  and 
resistance  to  di.^eu.'.e  and  hunger,  which  is 
now  KHing  on  under  the  Nazis.  Is  rapidly 
progressive  Action  too  long  delayed  will 
exact  a  frightful  penalty  Succe.ss  of  the 
Nazi  campaign  of  extermination  will.  In  It- 
■«lf.  constitute  a  partial  victory  for  the 
Nazis.  And  therefore  proinpti,es.->  and  energy 
are  of  the  e^seiue  in  the  campaign  to  save 
the  JewUh  remnants  in  Eurcjpe. 

Planning  n;ay  well  be  considered  from  two 
aspects;  First,  are  Immediate  and  emer- 
gency  measure  Second,  .i  program  is 
needed  which  will  continue  smd  be  extended 
into  the  p.>st-w;ir  period  In  the  field  of 
emergency  plann:n>{.  aiui  fiom  the  point  of 
view  of  thtt-e  unhappy  pei-ple  w'.io  arc  now, 
at  this  moment,  threatened  with  hemg  bru- 
tuUv  done  to  death  it  is  idle  to  think  of  long- 
range  projects  which  contemplate  the  taking 
over  of  large  unlnh.ibited  tracts  in  north- 
\»r"stern  Australia  t>uch  a  project  may  or 
may  not.  in  the  long  run.  be  feasible.  It 
has  a  number  uf  prominent  advocates. 

PALll.»Tl\rS 

As  I  write,  early  In  March,  the  Associated 
Press  ref)or:>  from  Perth,  In  Australia,  that 
the  Primate  of  .\u«tralia  the  moderator  gen- 
eral of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  pres- 
ident general  o'  the  Metht>dist  Church,  have 
Jointly  wiltten  to  Prime  Minister  Curtm  in 
suppvirt  of  the  project.  At  the  very  least,  that 
Joint  communication  shows  how  world-wide 
Is  realization  of  the  de&perate  nature  of  tlie 
condition  which  demands  the  most  far- 
sighted  and  large-sc.ile  relief  action. 


In  the  same  category  with  the  .Australian 
proposals  beljng  the  suggestions  that  JewL-^h 
refugees  be  placed  tn  Madagascar.  Guian.i. 
Africa  the  West  Indies,  and  Scuth  America. 
The  distances  are  such,  climatic  and  trans- 
portation difficulties  are  so  great,  that  from 
the  point  cf  view  cf  Immediate  action,  what- 
ever may  be  the  long-range  possibilities,  these 
palliatives  hardly  stand  critical  examination. 

P.\LES'nNE    OR    DE.MH 

The  obvious  first  step  lies  close  at  hand. 
It  Is  cfTered  by  Palestine  In  .saying  this,  I 
am  quite  well  aware  of  the  administrative, 
military,  social,  and  economic  difBcultles  at- 
tendant on  the  moving  and  nceptlrn  cf 
large  numbers  of  human  beings  m  wartime. 
Certainly  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  anyone  seriously  wishing  to  see  this  prob- 
lem adequately  dealt  with,  to  minimize  the 
gigantic  oifUcultles  it  present."  But  In  peek- 
ing an  immediate  haven  to  relieve  a  lite-and- 
dcath  .emergency,  one  must  chocse  the  path 
which  at  the  very  least  ofT.^rs  no  absolutely 
Insuperable  obstacles  That  path  for  many 
of  the  Jews  of  Europe,  points  Inexorably  to 
Palestine  For  them  the  alternative  is  death 
by    many    horrible   means 

The  reasons  for  thi.s  are  obvious  The  dis- 
tances to  Palestine  from  the  European  con- 
centration prints,  or  from  the  ports  In  Ru- 
mania and  Bulgaria,  are  relatively  small,  as 
compared  with  the  route  to  any  other 
conceivable  reception  point  Prirthermore. 
some  one-half  million  of  the  fellows  of  tl-,e 
refugees  are  already  established  m  Palestine, 
on  the  land  and  in  well  organized  cities  and 
urban  communities  where  emergency  recep- 
tion centers  could  without  undue  strain  be 
rapidly  established  Third.  Palestine  o.Ters 
an  environment  to  which  the  reftigees  can 
adjust  themselves  with  least  siifTerii-.g  and 
danger  The  people  there  spenk  their 
language  Tlie  climate  is  one  to  which  any- 
one from  the  temperate  zone  can  accommo- 
date himself  And  existing  social  services. 
Industrial  and  farm  enterprises  could  take 
care  of  newcomers  on  a  far  different  basis 
than  would  be  offered  by  the  effort  to  build 
new  communities  from  the  ground  up  m  a 
distant  wilderness. 

WHnr   PAPERS   NOT  IMMTTTADLE 

The  proposal  to  use  the  facilities  of 
Palestine  involves  5harp  revision  of  the  Brit- 
ish attitude  promulgated  In  a  series  of  white 
papers  But  inasmuch  as  the  white  pafjers 
themselves  have  at  various  times  sharplv 
revi.^ed  prior  concrption.s  of  the  possible  and 
the  desirable,  and  the  war  crisis  it.self  makes 
drastic  changes  in  planning  everywhere  in- 
evitable, this  should  offer  no  hindrance  to 
consideration  of  Palestinian  possibilities 

From  the  British  point  of  view,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  greatly  and  suddenly  enlarged 
Immigration  to  Palestine  may  l>e  summed  up 
In  the  political  (ear  of  its  clTect  on  the  Arab 
population.  To  this  objection  there  are  two 
answers. 

First,  in  view  of  the  economic  advantages 
which  have  .ictrued  to  considerable  numbe:3 
of  Arabs  through  Jewish  reclamation,  health, 
and  industrial  projects  in  Palestine,  it  would 
seem  the  part  of  statesmanship  to  work  to- 
ward mutual  understanding  between  the  two 
groups  Moreover,  the  war  emergency  has 
tended  to  lessen  to  some  de>;rce  the  points  of 
acuiest  friction.  The  great  overshadowing 
danger  to  Palestine  threatens  all  alike  in  such 
a  way  as  to  dwarf  the  lesser  points  of  Internal 
difference. 

A  second  point  that  should  be  stressed  Is 
that  the  Arabs  have  large  adjacent  territories 
which  belong  to  them  exclusively  The  Jews 
have  no  other  land  to  uii'.ch  to  tro  In  the 
case  of  the  Jews  in  the  Nazi-donilnatcd  lands 
of  Europe,  It  is  not  a  question  of  their  pnf- 
erence  for  this  or  that  point  of  refuse.  Quite 
simply  and  literally,  the  question  remains  the 
life-Hiid-death  query  as  to  whether  the  one 
place  to  which  they  can  gu  will  receive  them. 


So  far  as  the  irreconcilably  pro- Axis  Arabs 
go.  their  choice  was  made  lotig  ago  and  that 
choice  cannot  now  be  affected  by  any  form  of 
appe.i*ement  or  bribery  It  would  seem 
hardly  necessary  for  the  British  Empire  to 
take  their  views  Into  consideration. 

ABSOP.PTIVI:  CAP.Acrrr 

One  further  objection  which  has  been 
offered  concerns  the  absorptive  potential  of 
Palestine  Itself  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  the  density  of  population  there  la 
considerably  less  than  that  ol  many  of  the 
well-populated  European  countries  Even- 
tually, as  southern  Asia  aw.ikens  industrially, 
the  importance  of  the  lands  near  the  Suez 
Canal  will  no  doubt  be  '.mmcnsely  enhani  t-d. 
And  the  capacity  of  those  lands  to  suppv^it 
populations  will  depend  not  on  agriculture 
merely,  but  on  their  industrial  productive- 
ness, iheir  facilities  as  tran.sshlpment  centers, 
on  oil  supply,  en  their  suitability  for  air- 
plane landing  fields,  and  on  many  other  cir- 
cumstances now  only  dimly,  if  at  &A.  foie- 
shadowed 

Whatever  the  difficulties  Involved  In  re- 
ceiving large  num.bers  of  Jewish  refugees  in 
Palestine.  nf)ne  of  them  are  insuperable. 
And  it  Lb  the  one  place  now  Immediately 
available  The  fact  may  be  recognized  and 
acted  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
the  immediate  political  stresses  Incidental 
thereunto 

The  status  of  refugees  may  be  made  a 
provisional  one.  so  that  the  bitterly  con- 
tested question  ol  population  preponderance 
and  of  political  supremacy  as  t>etween  Jews 
and  .Arabs  need  not  be  exacerbated  It  wouid 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  Jewish  leaders, 
intent  on  saving  the  threatened  mllllor^s  of 
Jews  in  Europe,  to  meet  this  problem  m 
the  spirit  of  statesman.-hip  For  at  best 
only  a  fraction  of  Europe  s  Jews  can  be  moved 
to  safety  in  this  moment  of  crisis. 

AFTTR    THE    WAR 

As  for  the  problem  at  longer  range  It  offers 
a  supreme  challenge  to  human  statesmanship 
and  wisdom  For  to  those  who  with  anxious 
eyes  scan  the  growing  demoralization  and 
wrecka';e  of  Europe  it  is  clear  that  there  will 
be  little  Immediate  opportunity  for  re- 
patriating large  numbers  of  people  when  hos- 
tilities end  At  best  there  will  be  hunger, 
unemployment,  lawlcssmss.  and  pestilence 
throughout  immense  areas  The  pr<  blems  of 
giving  relief  with  food,  clothing,  and  medical 
supplies  will  be  urgent  This  quite  apart 
from  the  p<illtlcal  dlstirders  which  may  be 
expected  with  the  break-down  of  such  de 
facto  organization  as  the  Nazis  have  main- 
tained by  force  and  terror 

Far  from  offering  the  possibility  of  repatri- 
ation. It  seems  to  me  probable  that  large 
parts  of  Europe  will,  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  remain  uninhabitable  by  Je-.v- 
Ish  populations.  One  cannot  blame  people 
for  shrinking  from  the  prospect  of  living  as 
a  1  or  less  than  1  percent  minority  among 
a  99  percent  majority  which  has  tx^en  trained 
for  generations  to  abhor.  Insult,  and  rob 
them.  We  have  the  warning  lesson  of  the 
guaranties  to  minorities  written  into  the 
treaties  after  the  first  World  War  In  the 
case  of  Poland  for  example,  those  guaran- 
ties did  not  prevent  a  steady  deterioration  m 
the  status  of  the  Jewish  minority  in  that  un- 
happy land.  Since  then  the  Nazi  poi.-son  has 
been  sown  widely  And  the  economic  causes 
predi.sposing  to  group  rivalry  and  liostllity 
will  have  become  Immeasurably  worse  as  a 
result  of  the  war  Despite  pronouncements 
In  favor  of  equality  of  treatment,  therefore, 
by  the  governments  in  exile,  internal  condi- 
tions on  the  European  continent  may  well  be 
such  that  questions  of  abstract  right  will  be 
submerged  for  a  time  in  the  desperate  strug- 
gle for  food,  clothing,  aud  shelter. 


J 


TKX    CaXAT    PROaiXM 

Immediate  resolution  of  this  problem  of 
trying  to  save  at  least  aome  of  the  human 
lives  threatened  with  extincuon.  need  not 
prejudice  exploration  of  wider  and  longer- 
range  possibilities.  There  are  always  the 
north  African  littoral,  northwestern  Aus- 
tralia, South  America.  Alaska,  the  West  in- 
dies, and  whatever  other  territories  may  be 
found  In  which  numbers  of  immigrants  might 
be  fitted  into  existing  agrlcuitural  or  Indus- 
trial societies.  Given  the  numbers  of  those 
in  Europe  who  cry  In  desperation  for  some 
means  of  escape,  no  p<jssibiiity.  however 
sl.ght,  ought  to  be  rejected  summarily.  After 
all,  the  problem  of  the  Jews  whom  tl.e 
Nruis  would  des.roy  1?  part  of  in.'  still  greater 
problem  of  the  perhaps  200O0.0O0  men. 
Women,  ar.cl  chil^lren,  up.outed  aiiu  shunied 
about  In  the  greatest  series  of  tragic  forced 
migrations  In  human  history.  From  one  end 
of  Euiope  to  the  ether,  from  Norway  to  Bes- 
sarabia, from  Holland  and  Belgium  to  the 
Ukraine,  multitudes  of  human  beings  have 
been  brutally  thrust  from  their  homes, 
transported  to  concentration  camps  and 
places  of  forced  labor,  being  moved  hundreds 
and  even   thousands  of  m;les 

No  niggling  approach  to  their  problems  will 
suffice  These  are  beyond  the  vision  ol  old- 
time  diplomacy  with  Its  dilatory  conimis- 
siot^.  white  papers,  endless  discussions  and 
conin^Jtlees  and  unwillingness  to  lace  tlie 
peremptory  need  for  Ixjld  planning  and 
prompt  action  If  we  are  to  meet  the  global 
promise  of  Joint  action  to  a^nie  decency  in 
living  conditions  for  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
then  It  is  h:go  time  a  beginning  be  made. 
It  Is  evident  that  all  nations  must  yield 
isomething  of  their  prerogatives  and  sover- 
eignly If  the  general  peace  is  to  be  affirmed 
and  maintained  The  plight  of  the  Jewish 
victims  of  Nazi  hatred  and  b.atalily  offers 
an  outstanding  challenge  to  immediate  and 
Joint  action  The  Jews  of  Europe  were  the 
hiet  aud  most  grievous  sufferers  from  the 
savage  campaign  to  subject  the  world  to  a 
reign  of  unbridled  force  and  terror  Theirs  is 
the  first  claim  upon  tlie  decency  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  In  this  situation  the  immediate 
availability  of  Palestine  Is  plain  The  claims 
of  Jewish  reiugees  to  haven  there  ought  to 
transcend  all  narrowly  political  considera- 
tions For  these  Jewish  victims  of  Nazi 
barbarism  are  a  first  test  of  mankind  s  will 
to    save    and    reestablish    decencry    on    earth. 


Resolutions  of  the  Le^islatare  of  the  State 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

or  KKW   YORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  New  York: 

Whereas  the  demonstration  of  Icynlty  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  S*atcs  by  the 
residents  of  the  United  States  of  Italian 
origin  has  been  noteworthy;  and 

Whereas  this  exemplary  conduct  of  those 
ntimt)ers  of  our  population  of  Italian  origin, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  not  Ijecome 
citizens  as  well  as  those  who  had  perfected 


United  States  citizenship,  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  praise  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  It  hat.  beta  b.ought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legtslaturw  that  notwithstanding 
the  recent  expressions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Sta.es,  cons i den* hi e  <  b- 
stac.es  and  delay  appear  to  prevent  thise 
Wurthy  resident*  of  our  country  from  fir.;  Uy 
perfecting  their  United  States  cilizk'nfhlp 
during  the  existence  of  a  stale  of  war  bf- 
tw?cn  the  United  States  and  Italy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  TT.at  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby 
is  respectfully  mtmorlalized  to  Uike  appro- 
priate action  to  eliminate  any  delay  in  th« 
Rr.al  attainment  of  citizenship  on  the  part 
of  applicants  of  Italian  origin  who  have 
demonstrated  themselves  to  be  loyal  and 
worthy,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
lUily;  and  be  it  further 

RiLoltcd  {if  the  seriate  ccncur).  That  a 
copy  cf  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  S*atrs.  the  S-cretary 
of  etr.te  of  the  Unites  States,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
cf  Li.bor  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre^enla- 
tlvcs  elected  from  the  State  of  New  York. 


Senate  Resolution  33 

Whereas  the  pharmacy  corps  bill.  8  218, 
H  R.  997,  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  pro- 
viding lor  the  creation  of  a  pharmacy  corps 
In  the  United  States  Army,  to  be  orp:anized 
under  graduate  pharmacists  sk  lied  and 
learned  in  the  compounding  and  dispensing 
of  drugs  and  medicines;   and 

Wh;'reas.  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and 
the  care  of  the  sick  or  Injured,  the  services 
of  skilled,  reliable  and  experienced  graduate 
pharmacists  are  essential  and  such  services 
are  second  only  to  the  services  of  skilled 
physicians  and  surgeons;    and 

Whereas  it  is  the  well-established  public 
policy  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  every 
State  thereof  to  require  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  compounding  and  dispensing  oX 
drues  and  medicines  to  be  graduate  phar- 
macists; and 

Whereas  such  public  policy  is  vital  and 
nece&sary  to  the  safety,  health,  and  life  of 
Its  people;  and 

Whereas  the  health,  safity,  and  preserva- 
tion of  life  of  every  member  cf  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  Is  of  primary  and 
par.imount  Importance  for  the  safety  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  especially  those  of 
them  who  are  overseas  at  various  fighting 
fronts,  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  it  is  the 
policy  and  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  to  them,  the  best  treatment 
and  most  proficient  services  within  the  power 
and  capacity  of  the  people  and  especially  to 
furnish  proficient  and  skillful  graduate  phar- 
macists to  safeguard  the  health  and  lives  of 
Its  fighting  men;  and 

Whereas  the  compounding  and  dispensing 
of  drugs  and  medicines  is  essentially  a  pro- 
fessional service  requiring  great  skill,  inti- 
mate knowledge,  and  experience  with  drugs 
and  medicines:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  New  York  (jointly).  That  the 
legislature  of  this  State  unanimously  endorse 
the  pharmacy  corps  bill,  S.  216,  H.  R  997, 
and  request  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
enact  the  same  into  law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   th«     President    of     the    United 


BUies.  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Burgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  to 
the  New  York   State  Members  of  CongreM. 

Senat«  Resolutton    11 

Whereas  passage  of  persons  and  movement 
of  commodities  across  the  bc.der  between 
this  country  and  Canada  are  hampered  and 
affected  by  many  governmental  restrlcUoua 
and  regxilatlODs;  and 

Whereas  during  tills  time  of  perilotxs  con- 
flict In  which  both  nations  are  allied  and 
mutually  engaged  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  the  defeat  of  dangerous  enemy 
nations,  it  becomes  particularly  urgent  that 
ail  unnecessary  barriers  which  tend  to  in- 
juriously aflect  the  common  war  effort  shall 
be  eliminated;   aud 

Wbereab  continental  solidarity  and  friendly 
exchange  are  not  only  desirable  but  extremely 
es.-entlal  to  successful  pri.tsecut;on  of  the  «ar, 
and  irritating  and  distressing  border  condi- 
tions are  not  only  undetiruble  but  harmfully 
Uiimical  to  those  easentiais:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur) ,  That  the 
Lef  islature  of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby 
respectfully  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  speedily  bring  about  and  p  it 
into  effect  any  necessary  cha:  ges  in  our  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  the  border  between 
this  country  and  Canada  to  the  end  that  un- 
necessai7  restxictions  may  be  removed  and 
that  travel  of  persons  and  movement  of  prod- 
ucts may  be  facilitated  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a  harmonious,  an  efflrlent.  and  a 
victorious  prosecution  of  the  existing  war; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  tran«:m!tied  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  of  th» 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New  York. 


BAiners'  Waf e  Dispute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RS>REEENTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  5.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  United  Automobile  Worker  of 
April  1,  1943: 

Pkxsidkmt's  Columm 
(By  R.  J.  Thomas,  president,  United  Auto- 
mobile   Workers,    Congress    of    Industrial 
Organizations) 

The  crisis  that  ccnlronts  the  Nation  as  a 
reeult  of  the  deadlock  (at  this  writing)  in 
the  miners"  wage  dispute  is  the  fruit  of  sev- 
eral seeds. 

Primarily  it  is  the  result  of  the  War  Labor 
Board's  attempt  to  keep  wage  rates  static 
while  living  costs,  particularly  the  cost  of 
food,  have  risen.  Tied  up  with  thiS  is  the  fact 
that  the  basis  for  wage  stabilization  prom- 
ised by  Byrnes  has  not  ijeen  forthcoming. 
The  so-called  Little  Steel  formula  was  ba.sed 
on  the  promise  that  living  costs  would  be 
controlled;  that  Is  not  the  fact. 

We  cannot,  however,  ignore  another  factor. 
I  re;er  to  John  L.  Lewis.  It  is  ixnforttmate 
for  the  miners'  case  that  Lewis  has  chosen  to 
use  the  miners'  demands  for  a  wage  Increase 
as  a  political  Instrument  against  President 
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R<i()^evel^:  It  Is  unfortunate  that  Lewis,  at  a 
lliiie  when  hla  miners  should  have  all  his 
attention,  cannot  keep  from  meddling  In  the 
affairs  ct  other  unions  lu  an  effort  to  under- 
mine thooe  organizations  and  their  leaders 
Who  will  not  accept  dictation  from  John  L. 

A    NZW    POLICY    la    NEEDED 

Both  the  United  Automobile  Workers  and 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and 
of  late  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
have  made  it  clear  thar  they  do  not  approve 
of  the  current  p  )Sltlon  taken  by  manpgement 
ana  most  of  public  members  of  the  War  Ln.bor 
Board.  Together  wUh  President  Philip  Mur- 
ray I  only  last  Saturday,  conveyed  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  our  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Board's  rulings  against  w.nge  Increases  beyond 
15  percrnt  since  January  1941,  despite  the 
fact  that  living  cotts  have  gone  up  at  least 
21  percent. 

The  last  meeting  oi  the  United  Automobile 
Workero-Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
International  executive  board  reiterated  our 
previously  auncunced  position  that  ue  con- 
sider arbitrary  application  of  the  Little  Steel 
formuhi  unjust  and  destructive  of  labor 
mor.ile   In   t'le  war  Industries 

Tlic  War  Labor  Board  would  do  well  to  heed 
the  cbjections  of  labor  The  plain  fact  Is 
that  the  farm  bloc  Is  getting  away  with  eco- 
nomic murder  tl'at  consumers  are  taking  it 
on  the  nose  and  that  labor  Is  being  told  to 
bear  the  full  hurden  of  increased  living  csts 
In  (ace  of  thes.-  facts  we  need  immediate 
revision  of  the  War  Labor  Board's  policies. 
The  miners  and  nil  other  workers  whose  wages 
have  not  kept  pace  with  living  costs  are 
entitled  to  a  raise. 

LEWIS'    MEDDLING 

The  miners'  case  would  be  much  further 
advanced  if  it  w*  re  not  for  Lewis'  tactics. 
Pt-rhaps  because  he  Is  b'AU  an  Isolationist. 
With  no  enthusiasm  for  the  war  in  which  cur 
country  Is  involvfd.  Lewis  has  taken  a  defl-' 
ant  pr.sltlon  wh'ch  Is  untenable  In  wartime. 
The  American  people,  of  whom  the  workers 
are  the  majority,  do  not  like  the  stattnvciit 
of  J.imes  Maik.  one  of  Lewis"  district  prosi- 
deiits.  that  the  miners  must  get  their  lull 
demands  "regardless  of  the  consequences  " 

That  l.«i  not  merely  the  rash  stnicment  of 
a  subordinate  officer  of  the  miners'  union.  In 
that  type  of  union  no  subordinate  op.-'ns  his 
mouth  publicly  unless  he  has  the  high-sign 
from  Lewis  to  gr)  phead.  or  unless  he  knows 
with  certainty  what  Lewis  wants  him  to  say. 
"Rj-gardle&s  of  the  consequences"  is  a  tough 
pill  for  any  American  to  swallowi  if  Lewis 
wa.s  thinking  more  of  his  mners  and  less  of 
throwing  hand  grenades  at  the  Pres.dent 
and  the  w  >r  effort,  he  would  not  have  p.^r- 
mltted  Mark  to  make  that  statement. 

If  Lewis  w,ere  not  out  to  make  political 
capital  in  the  liibor  movement  from  the 
miners'  needs  he  would  not  at  this  time  be 
attempting  to  stir  up  dssension  in  other 
unions. 

Fls  particular  target  of  late  has  been  the 
United  Autoniiiblle  Workers-Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  It  was  Lewis  who  In- 
Btr.4ated  the  lie  that  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  executive  board  by  one  vote  defeated 
a  motion  to  dis..faiiate  from  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  It  was  Lewis  who 
Btarted  reports  that  our  International  offlcera 
have  squads  of  "spies "  working  against  each 
Other  In  Washington.  Both  these  statements 
are  wholly  and  completely  lies. 

WHERE  wa  trr.^NO 

The  position  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers-Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
la  clear: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Little  Steel  for- 
mula, we  aie  In  favor  of  wage  adjustments 
In  keeping  with  living  costs:  und  we  demand 
that  price-control  promises  be  kept.  We  are 
determined  to  strive  for  these  objectives 
While  at  the  same  time  furthering  the  war 
tffort  In  every  possible  way. 


Proposed  Ship  Caoal  Across  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or    NEW    .TEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8.  1043 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
Record  today  a  letter  from  Governor 
Edison,  of  New  Jersey,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Manskield,  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House,  in  op- 
position to  the  proposed  ship  canal  across 
New  Jersey. 

Also  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  free- 
holders of  my  home  county  of  Somerset 
In  opposition  to  this  project. 

These  two  conimunicalions  represent 
the  practically  unanimous  opposition  of 
all  the  governin,£:  bodies.  Slate  and 
county,  and  the  entire  citizen.-hip  of  New 
Jersey  against  this  unneces.iary  and  chi- 
merical project  which  would,  if  con- 
structed, rob  the  State  of  its  vitally 
needed  potable  water  supply  and  work 
incalculable  economic  damage  to  the 
whole  State. 

The  matter  referred  to  Tollows: 

State  of  New  Jersey, 
Executive  DEP.\RT\iENT, 

April  6,  1913. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Eaton. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C 
Mt  Dear  RrpRESENTAxiVE  Eat.-n:  There  Is 
enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
hnve  add;e.«spd  to  Representative  Josrrjt  J 
Mansfthld.  chairman  of  the  Hous?  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Hirbors.  In  opposition  to  Hou.=e 
bin  H  R  2203.  and  its  companion  Senate 
bill  S  7782  authorizing  the  construction  and 
operation  ot  the  New  York  Bay-Delaware  River 
section  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterwny. 
fclnccreiy  yours. 

Charles  Edison. 

Governor. 

State  of  New  Jf  rsft. 

EXKCUTIVI  He    ART. M EXT. 

April  1.  1943. 
Hon.  Joseph  J  M\NsnEiD.  Cho'-nran, 
Corninitti-e  un  Riiers  and  Harbors, 
House   of   Representatives, 

Wa.^hmgton,  D    C. 

My  Dt.\R  Mr.  Chairman:  This  communica- 
tion Is  addressed  to  yc  u  m  opposition  to  H  R. 
2208,  Seventy-eighth  Co:  gtrss.  first  sei's'on 
(and  Its  companion  S.^iate  bill)  authorizing 
the  construction  and  <  peration  of  the  New 
York  Bay-Delaware  River  section  of  the 
Intracoa-stal  Waterway  I  understand  that 
the  House  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
C.)mmlttee  on  Rivers  and  Hiibcrs  on  March 
23,  1942,  and  committed  to  the  Commltee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

About  a  month  ago  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  W.  Warren  Bar- 
BCim,  wrote  to  me  concerning  this  proposed 
project.  I  advised  Senator  BARrot'R  that  the 
Governor's  war  emergency  cabinet  had  dis- 
cussed the  proposal  and  tnat  It  had  b^en 
determined  unanimously  that  If  this  project 
were  deemed  by  the  aiprtpriale  Federal 
agencies  to  be  an  urgent  -var  necessity,  and 
that  If  the  project  could  be  completed  within 
a  reasonable  time  (say  9  months  or  a  yean 
It  should  be  constructed  and  paid  for  entirely 
With  Federal  funds  .so  D'.at  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  would  assume  no  obligation  either  for 
the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  the  ci>n- 
struction    of    bridges,    overpasses,    and    ap- 


proiuh  hi;;hway8,  nor  for  the  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  any  such  structures  I  ako 
advised  Senator  Bareocr  that  If  It  had  been 
determined  this  project  c(  uld  not  be  com- 
pleted for  2  or  3  year.s,  then  it  should  be 
postponed  and  carefully  considered  as  a  post- 
war project. 

S.ncp  writing  to  Senator  Barlour,  1  have 
had  investigated  further  the  project  con- 
templated by  these  bills. 

I  And  that  the  loUowlng  State  agencies  are 
definitely  opposed  to  the  construction  of  this 
project  at  this  time: 

1.  The  New  Jersey  State  Water  Policy  Com- 
mission. 

2.  Tlie  North  Jersey  District  Water  Supply 
Commission. 

3.  The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Commerce 
and  Navlcation. 

Although  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers,   United    States    Army,    dated    July    14. 
1942.    concerning    this    proposed    proj'  ct.    Is 
rot  available.  It  Is  understood  from  testimony 
adduced    before    your    c  mmlttoe    that    the 
project  proposes  a  ship  cai-al  across  the  Siate 
of  New  Jersey  from   the   vicinity   of  Burden- 
town  to  the  vicinity  of  SayrevtUe.  and  is  to 
have  a  bottom  width  of  250  feet  and  a  d'-jnh 
of  27  feet,  and  that  it  is  to  be  equipped  with 
locks  at  Its   terminals       It  Is  estimated   that 
more  than  600.000.000  gallons  of  fresh  water 
dr.lly  would  be  required  for  the  operation  of 
this  canal      This  water  could  only  be  obtained 
from  the  Rarltan  anc  Delaware  Rivers      To 
obtain    the    water    from    the    Raritan    River 
would  Involve  the  construction  v-t  a  tremen- 
dous storage  reset  voir  in  nc  rthern  New  Jcisey 
In  the  Rarltan  Kiver  water'-h.d  ai:d  to  dum 
the  Raritan  River  somewhere  above  the  north- 
easterly terminal  of  the  canal  In  the  vicinity 
of  Sayrevilie.      Tlie  utlLzation  of  the  vvi.ter 
from   the  Rarltan   River  would   consume    the 
entire  future  potential  potable  water  supply 
from  the  Raritan  River  watershed,  the  c  nly 
one  entirely  wahln  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
which  Is  available  to  the  people  of  the  S'ate. 
The  construction  of  the  dam  across  the  Rirl- 
tan  River  In  the  vicinity  of  SavTevllle  would 
naturally  close  the  Rarltan  River  to  na v. ga- 
llon from  the  point  of  the  dam  site  to  Niw 
Brunswick,  N   J      As  you  know,  pe.'^hi.ps  the 
largest    concen'ratlon    of    war    industries    in 
the  United  States  Is  located  In  northern  New 
Jersey.     The  tremendous  expansion  of  these 
Industries,  together  with  the  influx  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  war  workers  into  thl5  area, 
caused  a  tremendous  Increase  in  water  con- 
sumpticn,    which.    In   turn,   created   a    most 
serious    w.ttcr    shortage    for    a    considerable 
time;  the  problem  of  an  adequate  water  sup- 
ply for  this  arta  has  not  yet  been  solved 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  Jeisiy  have  adopted  S.nate 
Concurrent  Kesolution  No  9.  memorializing 
the  C  ingress  against  the  construction  of  this 
prrpofed  ship  canal.  A  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution IB  enclosed  herewith  for  your  Infor- 
mation 

I  am  Informed  by  representatives  of  several 
agencies  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  who 
attended  the  hearings  before  yuur  committee 
that  tc-stimony  indicated  that  this  project 
could  not  be  completco  In  less  than  4  years 
and  would  require  a  minimum  cf  .stmie  5.000 
men  for  Its  construction  With  a  serious 
manpower  shortage  alieacly  existent  in  New 
Jersey,  such  a  number  cf  men  is  not  avail- 
able It  Is  estimated  also  that  some  15 
brl-.ges  W(  uid  have  to  be  constructed  across 
this  canal,  which  most  certainly  woud  In- 
volve a  tremendous  amount  cf  critical  and 
essential  materials.  In  view  of  the  years 
required  fur  construction  and  the  Impossibil- 
ity of  obtaining  the  necessary  materials  I 
cannot  see  by  what  stretch  of  the  imagination 
this  project  could  be  considered  as  one  of 
urgent  war  necessity 

The  New  Jersey  Watei  Policy  Commission 
has  filed  a  brief  with  your  committee  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  project  The  repre  entatiVea 
of   the   North   Jersey   District    Water   Supply 
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Commission  appeared  before  your  committee 
In  opposition  to  this  project.  The  New  Jer- 
sey State  Chamt)er  of  Commerce  Is  also  op- 
posed to  the  project  and  filed  a  memorandum 
with  your  committee  In  opposition. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  above,  I  believe  I  am 
correct  In  saying  to  you  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Is  definitely  and  completely  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  at 
this  time 

With  kindest  re«?ardf .  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  Edison, 

Governor. 

Resolution  iu  cpposltion  to  the  New  Jersey 
ship  canal 

Wlieie^s  there  Is  pending  In  the  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  legis- 
lat.on  Buthrrisrlr.g  the  coti"' ruction  cf  a 
Fhlp  canal  27  feet  deep  and  250  feet  wide, 
acrois  New  Ji  rsey.  from  Borden  town,  on  the 
Dt-laware  River,  to  Sayrevilie,  on  the  Rari- 
tan. at  an  estimated  cost  of  $109,000,000. 
but  Which  may  ultimately  reach  $500,000,000; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  self-evident  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  would  seriously  affect 
the  water  supply  of  New  Jersey,  its  Indus- 
tries, transportation  facilities,  its  dairy  and 
agricultural  production,  would  take  thou- 
sands of  fertile  acres,  and  would  cause  serious 
dam.igc  to  the  pioperty  of  the  great  i:.umber 
of  adjoining  owners;    and 

Whereas  under  the  construction,  as 
planned,  boinerset  County  would  suffer  spe- 
c.al  damage.s  through  the  propu.sed  creation 
of  an  enc^rmous  storage  ba.se  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Rantan  River  covering  a  large  and  valuable 
portions  of  our  county;  and 

Whereas  this  project  bat  many  times  here- 
tofcrc  been  carefully  examlr.ed  and  disap- 
I  roved,  and  nothing  new  Is  new  being  tirged 
In  support  thereof,  save  and  except  the  bene- 
fltr.  which  might  or  could  come  to  the  war 
eflort  upon  the  completion  of  the  proposed 
canal:  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  size  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  time  necessary  for  lis  ctimpletion, 
this  board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  whatever 
military  benefit  this  canal  would  have  when 
con'^tructed.  would  not  be  realized  lu  the 
present  war.  and  the  tragic  contribution  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  Its  people  would 
be  In  vain;  and 

Whereas  this  board  believes  that  the  mili- 
tary benefits  sought  could  be  realized  fiom 
a   project   or   projects,   facility   or   facilities 

lesser  in  scope  and  which  could  be  completed 
Within  a  few  months,  at  a  cct  negligible  In 
comparifon  with  the  present  proposal  For 
example,  the  existing  State-owned  Delaware 
and  Ri.rltan  Canal  can  be  rehabilitated 
Bnd  convert*  d  Into  a  barge  canal  equal  in 
depth  to  the  New  York  State  barge  canal,  at 
a  cost  of  only  rne-tenth  of  the  proposed  ship 
cnral  and  requiring  no  new  construction 
except  a  bypass  at  Trenton:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolrrd.  Tliat  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders cf  the  County  of  Somerset  for  the 
rea=ons  .set  forth  lu  the  preamble  hereof  tie 
and  It  is  hereby  recorded  as  opposed  to  the 
passaje  of  legislation  providing  for  the  build- 
ing cf  th*"  said  ship  canal  from  Bordentown 
to  Sayrevilie;  and  be  It  further 

Resolvid.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

I.  Chester  Van  Tine,  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Som- 
erset, do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is 
•  true  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
said  board  at  Its  regular  meeting  held  on 
Ftlday.  April  2   1943 

CHEam  Van  Tine. 

Clerk. 


An  Unjustified  Criticism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPREiEOTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokp.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pilot,  Boiton.  Mass.,  of  April  3,  1943; 

AN  UNJU.STIFIED  CRITICISM 

A  recent  article  by  the  columnist.  Drew 
Prar-on.  Is  certainly  not  caicv.lated  to  pro- 
mote mutual  trust  and  good  feeling.  In 
substance  Pearson  says  that  a  Cathol.c  organ- 
Ir.alion  In  this  country  has  larrely  taken  over 
the  censorship  of  Americrm  magfizlne?  These 
people  were  not  elected  to  offlcp.  No  one 
appointed  them.  Yet,  unelected  and  unnp- 
polntcd.  they  exercise  a  vast  power.  Pearson 
dis'lkes  the  situalion. 

He  beslns  his  article:  "Efllrlent  Postmaster 
General  FYank  Walker  has  got  himself  into  a 
situation  whereby  certain  persons  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs  have  become  un- 
ofS'ial  censers  of  Amerlc:in  matrazmcs  •  •  • 
the  situation  has  gone  .so  far  that  scores  of 
American  magazines,  before  going  to  press, 
send  their  material  to  the  reprei-entativcs  of 
Bi.'-hop  John  F.  Noll,  of  the  Catholic  National 
Organization  for  Decent  Literature,  where  It 
Is  examined  " 

Pcr'.rson  manages  to  suggest  that  about  all 
th;s  there  is  a  sinister  flavor.  He  doesn't 
mention  the  bogey  word,  "fascism."  But  he 
does  try  to  convey  that  we  have  here  a  dan- 
geicus.  un-American  silu;it:on. 

Closely  examined,  studied  without  preju- 
dice the  matter  apj>cars  so  lucid,  legitim.ate, 
and  ordinary  that  one  wonders  why  the 
Columnist  became  excited  Apparently  this 
Catholic  organization  lias  made  a  point  of 
reporting  salacious  magazines  to  the  post- 
oflice  Inspectors.  There  is  m  thing  wrong, 
nctiilng  un-American  in  this  act. 

But  this  L«  an  organization,  not  merely  an 
individual.  It  is  vigilant,  not  doimaut.  And 
apparently  we  now  have  a  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral who  really  means  to  keep  dirty  literature 
out  of  the  United  States  mails  in  fulfillment, 
as  Pearson  should  know,  of  the  law 

The  Catholic  National  Organization  for 
Decent  Literature  has  scored  some  tangible 
hits.  It  has  been  to  effective  that  "border 
line"  magazines  find  it  wise  to  consult  with 
the  National  Organization  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture office  Ijefore  going  to  press.  Obviously 
this  Is  the  politic  thing  to  do.  If  they  satisfy, 
the  National  Organization  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture that  their  publication  meets  reasonable 
standards  of  decency,  they  go  to  press  with 
minds  at  ease.  They  know  no  protest  will 
be  registered,  no  risk  incurred  of  losing  their 
priced  second-class  mailing  privilege. 

Now  Pearson  should  be  aware  that  there  is 
nothing  even  faintly  un-American  or  extra- 
legal about  this  whole  proceeding.  There  Is 
no  coercion  practiced.  No  publication  has 
the  slightest  obligation  to  report  to  the 
Catholic  National  Organizr  tlon  for  Decent 
Literature.  And  if  publishers  do  consult  this 
committee,  they  are  perfectly  free  to  flout  its 
suggestions.  This  Is  a  voluntary,  advisory, 
noncoerclng  organization.  It  works  in  the 
clear,  unafraid  light  of  open  day.  In  method. 
It  is  completely  within  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

And  we  suggest  that  the  widely  read  Pear- 
son should  have  had  all  these  (acta  In  h.s 
possession  before  he  wrote  darkly:  "Poet- 
master  Oenenl  Frank  Walker  haa  got  hlm- 


•elf  Into  a  aituatton  whereby  certain  per- 
•ons  of  the  church  to  which  he  belong* 
have  become  unofficial  censors  of  American 
magazines." 


Pay  As  YoQ  Go?    Or  a  Nation  of  Debt 
SUves? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  L  TOWE 

or    KEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 

Thursday,  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Spt>aker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Herald- 
Nev,'.<i,  Passaic.  N.  J.,  of  Friday,  April  2, 
1943: 

PAY   AS  Yor   CO'       OB   A   NATION   OF  DEBT  SLAVES' 

The  war  on  the  home  front  lb  being  fought 
ca  an  eat-whai  s-lefi  and  go-where-you  re- 
sent batis,  which  Is  as  It  should  be.  but  Just 
mention  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  and  every 
down-south  demagog  in  Congress  ar.d  every 
New  Deal  "yes  man"  m  Washington  yells 
bloody  murder  and  goes  into  a  fit. 

Most  of  the  people  who  c-au  add,  subtract, 
and  divide  seem  to  be  able  to  understand 
Beardsley  Rumi's  pay-as-you-go  plan  and 
they  re  for  it. 

Congressmen  Canficlo,  Towe.  Thomas  cf 
New  Jersey,  and  Hajitley,  who  represent  In 
Washington  the  South  Bergen.  North  E^ssex. 
and  Passaic  County  people  who  rend  this 
newspaper,  voted  for  it  Tuesday,  when  the 
Carlson  bill  came  wltliin  18  votes  of  passing 
in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 

Most  cf  the  people  seem  to  be  lor  the  Ruml 
plan  and  our  own  Congressmen  have  voted 
for  It.  but  who's  against  it,  and  why? 

Except  for  the  utterly  fallacious  assertion 
that  It  favors  the  very  rlcli,  yon  don't  hear  a 
sensible  argument  against  it. 

Treasury  Secretary  Uorgeuthau  dismisses 
it  as  a  petulant  school  teacher  mi^ht  order 
a  ciiUd  to  go  back  to  her  seat  in  ciasf- 

The  White  HouAe  backs  up  its  StcrtUry. 

Paity  wheelhorses  uho  look  to  the  other 
ena  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  their  cuca 
are  against  It,  as  you  might  suppose. 

But  why?  Maybe  because  the  Treasury 
diun't  think  cf  it  first. 

It's  the  moist  amazing  thlug  that  has  hap- 
pened in  Washington  since  the  war  began, 
this  unwillingness  to  admit  that  2  and  2 
make  4. 

Who  Is  this  Beard&ley  Ruml  and  what  la 
h.s  pay-as-you-go  plan? 

He  Is  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  but  that  isn't  his  principle 
business  He  Is  treasurer  cf  R.  H.  Macy  ii  Co. 
Tlie  Straus  brothers,  who  operate  Macy's  and 
Bamberger's,  arie  pretty  smart  boys,  and  they 
aren't  hiring  any  crackpot  theorists  to  run 
their  business. 

BeardsJey  Ruml  has  a  horror  of  debt.  He 
believes  that  the  American  people  will  tighten 
their  belts,  wllliugly,  to  pay  for  this  war  But 
he  also  knows  that  the  kind  oI  tax  legisla- 
tion which  the  T^eastiry  and  the  Hous*  Waya 
and  Means  Committee  are  proposing  will 
make  millions  of  Americana  slaves  of  debt. 
In  hock,  in  desperation,  and  in  trouble.  Tou 
can't  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  when  you're 
worrying  about  paying  tax  bills  with  money 
you've  spent  already  and  wondering  how 
youll  get  the  money  to  pay  your  next  bin. 
The  Ruml  plan  bolls  down  to  this: 
The  Goremment  can  klwaya  demand  of 
tis  whatever  it  co«t«  the  Oovenunent  to  run 
the  war. 
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You  can  escape  other  dtbts  by  going 
throu^jh  bankruptcy  but  yiu  can  neve'  escape 
the  debt  you  owe  your  Government.  It 
itaiuis 

In  wartime,  since  nob<jdy  can  predict  how 
hard  It  »  going  to  be  next  year,  why  not  levy 
the  Income  tax  on  this  year  s  Incomes,  while 
people  can  still  pay  out  or  earnings? 

All  of  u*  who  ure  buying  War  bonds  on 
the  pay-roll  allotment  plan  know  how  easy 
It  Is  to  pay  as  you  go.  There's  less  n.oiicy  In 
ih?  pay  check  but  everyone  gets  along.  And 
regularly  as  nay  day  come  the  bonds 

But  what  about  those  who  are  making  big 
prcnts  out  of  the  war,  somebody  asks?  That* 
a  fair  question 

The  Ruml  p!an.  as  modified  and  cmlxjdled 
Jn  tlie  Carlson  bill,  which  came  so  close  to 
pavsing.  would  raise  $3,000  000.000  more  reve- 
nue in  1943  than  the  tax  law  under  which 
we  are  operating 

Nobody  who  makes  $20,000  or  more  a  year 
would  pay  less  tax.  and  most  persons  In  those 
brackets  would  pay  more 

Truth  Is  that  the  man  whose  gross  In- 
come was  very  large  last  year  may  be  grossing 
more  th;s  year — not  from  salary  but  from 
proflt-s  on  his  Invested  capital 

At  the  same  time  his  net  Income  will  be 
less  due  to  surtaxes. 

Tlie  more  you  make,  the  more  you  must 
give  back. 

C  ingress  fixes  the  rates  on  which  all  of  us 
pay 

The  Ruml  plan  Is  the  poor  man's  way — the 
pay-as-ydU-go  way  Seme  of  the  wealthy  have 
reserves  upon  which  they  can  draw  to  pay 
taxes,  but  what  about  the  war  worker,  who 
has  b'^eii  earning  and  spendlnt;  more  than 
ever  before;  and  what  about  the  man  who 
has  chucked  a  good  Income  Job  to  go  Into 
service'' 

The  Ruml  plan  will  get  the  whole  country 
out  of  Income-tax  debt  and  In  effect  Uncle 
Sam  will  say  to  all  of  u?: 

You  11  have  to  do  without  a  lot  of  things 
yot!  ve  gotten  atcu.'^tomed  to  because  we're  in 
a  fi'ht  to  the  finish  From  now  on  you'll 
have  to  give  \ip  part  of  what  you  make  when 
yotj  earn  It  But  you  won't  have  to  worry 
ab  ut  it  afterward  " 

The  Ruml  plan  was  voted  down  Tuc-day, 
but  tr  Is  not  dead  You  can't  stop  tomorrow  s 
sunrise.  Ynu  can't  hold  b;»ck  the  tidf  that 
run  up  the  Pn^salc  River  from  Newark  Bay. 
You  can't  stifle  a  logical  argument  by  refusing 
to  ILsten  to  It. 


Thf  City  of  Chicago  Urges  Memberi  of 
t!ie  House  to  Sign  Discharge  Petitiooc 
No.  3  and  No.  5 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XRKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVF.3 

Thursday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  M.AR C.ANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  t-xtended  me  by  the  Hou.se. 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a  re.solu- 
tion  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
Cit.V  of  Chicago.  III.,  respectfully  urging 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  to  sign  House 
Discharge  Petitions  No  3  and  No.  5  in 
order  to  secure  early  pas.^age  of  anti- 
poll-tax  and  antilynching  legislation: 

Whereas  there  are  now  p  >ndtng  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives H  R  7.  a  bill  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax. 
and  H.  R.  51.  a  bill  to  curb  lynching;  and 


Wherea*  It  Is  necessary  to  obtain  218  signa- 
tures on  each  bill  In  order  to  have  them  dis- 
charged from  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote;  and 

Whcrea.s  such  action  Is  the  only  way  to 
safeguard  thc.e  bill."*  from  defeat  by  the  fili- 
buster as  th;  y  have  been  In  the  past;  and 

Whereas  the  failure  of  thi-s  Congress  to 
pa--.s  antipoll  lax  and  antilynch  bills  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  and  welfare  of  all  American 
citizens,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  is  a 
repudiation  cl  our  professed  belief  In  demcc- 
rucy  nnd  a  disappointment  to  our  colored 
allies;  and 

Whereas  we  are  now  engaged  In  a  fight 
to  save  democracy  throughout  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  thi?  menace  of  lynching  and  the 
pell  tax  are  glaring  evidences  of  a  discrepancy 
In  our  democracy  at  home;  and 

Whereas  the  trend  of  world  events  h.is 
sh(<wn  us  that  the  denial  of  freedom  atid 
equality  to  one  group  Jeopardizes  the  wel- 
fare of  all  groups  and  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  establishment  of  fascism  and 
oppres.slon:  N^w,  therefore,  be  It 

Ri-solved.  That  the  City  Cr.uncll  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  g3  on  record  as  endorsing  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  antlp<iU  tax  bill  (H  R  7)  and 
the  antilynch  bill  (H  R  51)  by  the  Scvenfy- 
el£;hth  Congri  ss.  and  that  this  body  urge  the 
Members  cf  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
to  sign  the  af<;remrntloned  petitions  and  have 
said  bills  brcuj;ht  to  the  floor  for  a  vote; 
be  it  further 

RfSdlvrd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  I*rc.sldent  of  the  United  States, 
the  chalrmnr.  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  the  .sponsors  of  the  two  bills. 


A  Withholding  Tax  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  member.ship  of 
the  House  to  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Ai)nl  8.  1943,  entitled  "A  With- 
holding  Tax  Now."  This  cntici.-m  of  the 
failure  to  enact  a  pay-as-you-earn  tax- 
co!iect:on  system  comes  from  a  publica- 
tion which  is  ordinarily  friendly  to  tlie 
present  administration.  I  hope  that  the 
New  Deal  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Mean.s  Committee  have  ni..t  become  so 
saturated  with  the  bureaucratic  philos- 
ophy of  the  New  Deal  that  they  will  li> 
nore  their  real  responsibility,  which,  aft>T 
all.  is  to  their  constituents,  and  not  to 
the  Exech'tive  or  to  his  departmental 
spokesmen.  The  situation  so  clearly  pre- 
sented in  the  e.iitorial,  which  I  am  in- 
sertinp  under  leave  to  extend,  could  not 
have  occurred  had  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  true  representation  been  fol- 
lowed. It  was  ore  of  the  mo.st  distin- 
Ruished  members  of  tlic  Federal  Consti- 
tutional Convention  who  pointed  out 
that— 

To  the  legitimate  energy  and  weight  of  true 
representation,  two  tilings  are  essentially 
necessary: 

1.  i'hat  the  representative  sh^iuld  express 
the  same  sentiments  which  the  represented. 
If  possessed  of  equal  Information,  would  ex- 
press. 


2.  That  the  sentlmenta  of  tht  reprcsentA- 
tlve.  thus  expressed,  should  have  the  same 
weight  and  Influence  as  the  sentiments  of  the 
constituenu  would  have  If  expressed  person- 
ally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
financial  burden  of  this  war.  there  should 
be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  reporting  back  to  the  House  a 
current  pay-as-you-earn  tax  bill  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  those  who  will  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes 
aggregating  in  1944  about  sixty  thou.sand 
million  dollars,  if  tlie  $16,000,000,000  re- 
quest of  the  President  Ls  enacted,  or  ao- 
proximately  one-half  the  national  in- 
come. The  44  000.000  taxpayers  who 
have  to  shoulder  this  load  must  not  be 
cru.shed  becau.se  of  ineot  leadership  or 
because  of  stubborn  rcsistancr  to  the 
public  demand  for  a  modern  system  of 
tax  collection. 

The  editorial  nf erred  to  follows: 

A  WITHHOLDING  TAX  NOW 

It  Is  Imperative  that  a  drastic  withholding 
tax  should  be  put  Into  eHect  without  a  day  s 
unnecessary  delay.  Such  a  tax  would  be  the 
Treasury's  greatest  single  source  of  revenue. 
It  Is  an  absolutely  essential  measure  If  we 
hcpe  to  combat  inflation.  It  is  the  only  form 
of  income  tax  that  will  siphon  off  excessive 
purchasing  power  from  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  have  it  It  will  take  this  purchasing 
power  before  It  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
exert  Inflationary  pressure,  and  divert  It  t<i  the 
war  effort.  There  could  not  possibly  be  a 
m^re  vital  measure  before  Congiesa  and  the 
admlnLstratlon  at  this  time. 

Yet  we  have  a  spectacle  of  shocking  goverti- 
mental  Irrespcnfciblllty  in  this  matter  on  the 
part  of  almost  everyone  cone  rned — on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Ways  and  Mf-ans 
Committee,  of  Chairman  D<«CGnT('N.  of  the 
House  E>emccratic  majority,  of  the  Republican 
minority,  and  of  the  President  The  subject 
is  being  treated  as  if  it  were  of  minor  im- 
portance At  his  press  conference  en  Tuesday 
the  President  indicated  that  he  agrees  with 
the  decision  of  Mr.  DoL-cirroN  to  sidetrack 
action  on  pay-as-you-t;o  tax  lerii^latlcn  at  this 
t!m«*.  Though  the  President  has  declared 
him.^elf  In  favor  of  a  pav-a.«-you-earn  plan, 
he  has  also  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  de- 
feat of  the  Ruml  plan.  Asked  whether  he 
favored  early  application  of  a  withholding  tax. 
the  President  replied,  according;  to  our  news 
dispatch,  that  he  reparded  that  "as  the  same 
que.stion.  that  both  Issues  wtre  all  wrapped 
up  In  the  same  handkerchief  " 

On  February  2  Randolph  E  Paul,  general 
counsel  for  the  Treasury,  appeared  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a'.d 
professed  to  speak  for  the  Trea.^ury.  He 
recommended  a  partial  pay-as-you-go  plan 
and  a  withhcklmg  tax.  Yet  when  M.-. 
DovcHTONs  committee  majority  refused  to 
accept  even  the  pciy-as-you-go  plan  outlined 
by  the  Treasury.  Mr  Morgcnthau  declared 
that  "the  administration  Is  behind  the  c'm- 
mlttee  bill  100  percent"  Mr  M)rgenthnu 
later  erpre'=sed  delight  that  "We  have  had 
two  battles  and  two  R-o-u-m-rn-e-l-s"  and 
we've  got  them  both  on  the  run'  He  talk-^d 
ns  If  the  defeat  at  the  same  time  of  the 
Treasury's  own  proposal  for  a  withholding 
tax  were  of  minor  importance  compared  wiih 
this  gl.jrlous  domestic  victory. 

The  Treasury  seems  willing  to  cut  ofl  Its 
own  nose  to  spite  Mr  Ruml's  face.  It  has 
got  lt.*elf  In  the  incredible  position  of  treat- 
ing lit^htly  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  mUUons 
of  dollars  In  taxes,  compared  with  the  satis- 
faction of  havine  defeated  a  proposal  that 
someone  else  thought  of  first. 
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How  Is  the  withholding  tax  to  be  saved? 
Huw  arc  we  to  get  It  before  the  Senate  with- 
out a  further  enormously  expensive  loss  of 
time?  Every  days  delay  In  acting  means 
the  los-s  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Every  day's  delay  increases  the  dangers 
of  inflation.  Where  Is  responilbility  to  come 
from  In  this  matter? 


Address  bj  William  Green,  President  of 
American  Federation  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  the  speech  of  Wil- 
liam Green.  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  protesting  execution 
by  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  Polish 
labor  leaders.  Alter  and  Ehrllch: 

The  principles  of  Justice  are  deeply  rooted 
In  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  We 
believe  in  according  Justice  under  our  laws 
to  friend  and  foe  alike,  both  In  war  and  In 
peace  The  founders  of  our  country  fully 
understood  that  free  government  would 
crumble  and  disintegrate  unleae  It  waa  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  equal  treatment  for 
all  under  law.  They  exercised  great  care  In 
providing  explicit  .safeguards  for  the  fair 
administration  of  the  law  Our  Constitu- 
tion was  amended  eo  as  to  guarantee  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life.  limb,  or 
property  wiihcut  due  process  of  law  Our 
forefathers  did  this  because  experience  had 
tatjght  them  that  there  can  be  no  freedom 
without  Justice  and  no  Jvistlce  without  free- 
dom. The  two  were  then,  are  now.  and  al- 
ways will  be  inseparable 

America  Is  new  encaged  In  a  desperate 
war  for  the  survival  and  preservation  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  throughout  the  world.  In 
this  war,  our  country  Is  associated  with  others 
in  the  family  of  the  United  Nations.  Among 
our  allies,  fighting  gallantly  on  our  side  and 
in  our  CEU.'-e.  Is  Soviet  Rus.sla. 

The  clicumstances  thri,ugh  which  Soviet 
Russia  became  Involved  In  this  war  against 
na?i-lsm  and  fascism  are  not  material  to  this 
discu  sion  The  big  thing  for  us  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  Russian  armies  and  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  thus  far  borne  the  main 
brunt  of  the  Narl  attack,  that  they  have 
successftUly  realsted  Hitler's  mighty  war  ma- 
chine and  that  they  have  on  their  own  ac- 
count dealt  such  damaging  blows  to  our 
enemies  as  to  make  the  prospects  for  complete 
annihilation  of  Hitlertsm  brighter. 

Therefore  we  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowl- 
edge our  everla-stlng  debt  to  the  Russian 
armies  and  the  Russian  people  Nor  do  we 
hesitate  to  urge  that  our  own  Government 
extend  the  fullest  aid  possible  to  Russia's 
gallant  defenders,  both  through  the  ship- 
ment of  war  material  and  through  armed  in- 
vasion of  HXirope,  the  moment  such  a  military 
offensive  is  fea.«lble  Our  admiration  for  the 
courege  of  the  Russian  pec>ple  Is  matched 
only  by  our  determination  to  Join  with  them 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  powers  in  the 
fight  to  crush  our  common  enemy. 

Because  of  our  dependence  upon  Russia's 
aid  In  this  war  and  because  of  our  natural 
reluctance  to  arouse  division  and  friction 
among  th"  United  Nations,  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition In  some  qu&rters  to  accept  all  tbe  acts 


of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  as  sacred  and  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  debate  We  In  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  recognize  no  such  com- 
pulsion. We,  who  reserve  the  right  to  criti- 
cize the  leaders  of  cur  own  Gcveriimcnt  when 
our  views  differ,  will  not  rellnqu.sh  that 
right  with  respect  to  the  leaders  of  other 
governments.  We  do  not  believe  u  is  wise 
or  healthy  to  suppress  freedom  of  thought 
or  freedom  of  expression  even  in  the  midst 
cf  a  war  The.se  fundamental  rights  must  be 
preserved  at  any  cost  When  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  act  which  we  consider  unjust. 
we  cannot  stop  our  ears,  blind  our  eyes  or 
Silence  our  protests.  In  America,  now  and 
forevermore,  we  can  and  we  will  speak  out 
against  Injustice  anywhere. 

In  this  spirit  we  meet  here  tonight  to 
consider  the  case  of  two  men  who  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Soviet  Government  last  De- 
cember. Their  names  were  Henryk  Ehrllch 
and  Victor  Alter.  The  news  of  their  death 
has  just  reached  us  and  we  are  immeasurably 
shocked  by  It  Henryk  Ehrllch  and  Victor 
Alter  were  our  friends.  We  knew  and  loved 
them  and  respected  them,  as  did  many  thou- 
sand.s  of  our  fellow  trade-unionists  In  this 
country.  In  Great  Britain,  and  in  every  other 
nation  where  freedom  is  revered. 

Ehrllch  and  Alter  were  not  young  men. 
Each  of  them  had  spent  a  lifetime  In  fight- 
ing for  freedom  and  progress  for  the  masses 
of  humanity.  They  were  men  of  high  prin- 
ciple, not  scheming  politicians.  Their  prin- 
ciples were  forged  in  the  Ures  of  suffering 
and  sacrifice  for  Ideals  which  meant  more 
to  them  than  life  itself.  No  force  or  persua- 
sion, no  motives  of  expediency  or  personal 
advantage  could  prevail  upon  them  to  depart 
from  or  compromise  with  their  principles 
and  Ideals. 

Before  war  broke  out  In  Europe  Ehrllch 
and  Alter  were  prominent  In  the  labor  move- 
ment of  Poland  They  were  vigorously  and 
consistently  anti-Nazi.  They  warned  the 
Polish  Government  of  the  Hitler  menace  and 
opposed  any  deal  with  him.  Instead  they 
advocated  a  united  front  with  Soviet  Rtissia 
to  resist  any  threats  from  Germany. 

Then  Hitler  strucK  at  Poland  with  the  full 
force  of  the  blitzkrieg  Ehrllch  and  Alter 
apfjealed  to  th  workers  of  Poland  to  give 
thel*-  lives  In  defense  of  their  country.  They 
Joined  m  the  fight  for  the  protection  c'  "lelr 
homes  and  their  homeland  When  It  became 
apparent  that  Polish  resistance  wa"  abo.n  to 
collapse,  they  organized  the  workers  of  that 
country  into  an  underground  movement  to 
continue  the  struggle  against  Hitler  Step 
by  step  they  were  forced  back  by  the  advanc- 
ing azls  and  then  Ehrlich  and  Alter  were 
trapped  from  behino  and  captured  by  he 
Russians,  at  that  time  alUet'  with  Germany. 

For  long  months  thereafter  we  could  learn 
nothing  of  the  fate  of  these  two  Polish  labor 
leaders  except  that  they  were  l)eing  held  in  a 
Russian  Jail.  Then,  suddenly,  the  entire  pic- 
ture in  Europe  changed  with  the  invasion  of 
Russia  by  Hitler.  Immediately,  the  Polish 
Government-in -exile  took  up  the  cause  of 
Ehrlich  and  Alter  and  they  were  released  by 
the  Russian  Government. 

Happy  at  the  opportunity  to  renew  their 
fight  against  Hltlerlsm.  Ehrich  and  Alter  set 
to  work  organizing  the  Poles  in  Russia  Into 
battalions  to  serve  beside  the  Soviet  troops. 
But  befor-  very  long  they  weie  again  arrested 
on  orders  of  the  Russian  Government  and 
again   Imprisoned. 

When  news  of  this  mystifying  occurrence 
reached  me.  I  Immediately  took  steps  to  cor- 
rect what  I  considered  an  m justice.  Through 
various  channels  I  sought  first  to  find  out 
why  Ehrllch  and  Alter  had  been  rearrested 
and  what  the  charges  against  them  were. 
Here  I  was  confronted  with  an  unsurmount- 
ab!e  obstacle  for  although  the  Russian 
Government  In  the  past  has  evidenced  a 
lively  Interest  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  It  does  not  recognize  the  right  of 
another    government    to    Intercede    or    aeek 


Information  concerning  aliens  held  In  Russia. 
Since  Ehrllch  and  Alter  were  not  American 
cltlaens.  the  authorities  in  Russia  firmly 
declined  to  give  us  any  Information  about 
them. 

Further  alarmed  by  this  development.  I 
Joined  with  the  friends  of  Ehrllch  and  Alter 
In  this  country  and  in  Great  Brluin  In 
appealing  to  the  Russian  Government  for  the 
release  cf  the  two  Polish  labor  leaders  so 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  America. 
Tliese  efforts  continue  i  for  some  time  with 
no  definite  results  until  we  received  formal 
notification  from  representatives  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
Ehrlich  and  Alter  had  been  executed  by  that 
Government. 

This  notification  gave  us  for  the  first  time. 
even  the  faintest  Inkling  of  the  cfflcial 
charges  against  Ehrllch  and  Alter  It  de- 
clared that  they  had  been  found  g\iiltv  of 
hostile  activities  against  the  Swiet  Govern- 
ment, including  appeals  to  the  Soviet  troops 
to  stop  bloodshed  and  to  conclude  peace  with 
Germany. 

ThcAe  were  the  charges.  What  facts  and 
what  evidence  were  produced  in  support  cf 
the.«e  charges  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know 
this — that  the  lives  and  records  and  charac- 
ters of  Ehrlich  and  Alter  thoroughly  belie 
these  charges. 

Ehrllch  and  Alter  were  Jews  Is  It  pos- 
sible for  tis  to  believe  that  they  could  sink  f^ 
low  as  to  tralBc  with  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  Jews  In  history,  the  vicious  dictator  who 
wantonly  murdered  hundreds  nf  thousands 
of  their  fellow  Jews  In  Poland' 

Ehrllch  and  Alter  were  sincere  trade- 
unionists.  Is  It  possible  for  us  to  t)elieve 
that  they  conspired  with  the  world's  arch- 
enemy of  organized  labor,  the  tyrant  who 
subjected  millions  of  free  European  workers 
to  slavery  and  degradation? 

Ehrllch  and  Alter  devoted  their  entire  lives 
to  the  catise  of  freedom  ai;d  progress,  sacri- 
ficing personal  advancement  and  willingly 
undergoing  constant  hardships  Is  It  possible 
for  Ufi  to  believe  that  they  could  ever  betray 
that  noble  cause  to  Hitler,  the  most  hateful 
reactionary  of  all  time? 

We  ask  these  questlon.s  as  free  American 
citizens  who  insist  upon  knowing  the  truth. 
Why  were  Henryk  Ehrhch  and  Victor  Alter 
executed?  Upon  what  evidence  were  they 
convicted?  As  their  friends,  we  have  a  right 
to  know  the  truth.  For  In  our  hearts  and 
minds  we  are  convinced  that  if  the  two  m.en 
executed  by  the  Soviet  Government  were 
guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  against  them 
they  were  not  the  Henrjk  Ehrllch  and  Victor 
Alter  whom  nre  knew  and  trusted  and  cher- 
ished. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  and  Irrefutable 
evidence,  we  can  no  more  believe  in  the  truth 
of  the  charges  against  Ehrlich  and  Alter  than 
we  can  believe  the  Insults  and  the  tirades 
that  will  be  heaped  upon  each  of  us  gathered 
In  this  baU  by  Communist  publications  In 
this  country.  One  of  these  publications  al- 
ready has  dared  to  condemn  my  friend  and 
fellow-American.  David  Dublneky,  as  a  pro- 
Hitlerite,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
test against  what  he  considered  Injustice. 
If  that  constitutes  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Soviet  leaders,  then  perhaps  Erhllch  and 
Alter  were  also  guilty;  then,  assuredly,  all 
of  U£  in  this  hall  are  guUty. 

Let  us  calmly  and  dispassionately  face  the 
stern  facts.  Ehrllch  and  Alter  are  dead 
They  cannot  be  recalled  to  testify  in  their  own 
behalf.  We.  who  mourn  their  loss,  arc  emo- 
tionally aroused  by  the  fact  That  they  were 
condemned  to  a  death  of  shame,  that  their 
memory  has  been  stained  by  accusations  to 
which  we  cannot  give  credence.  Yet  we  mtist 
not  permit  our  emotions  to  clotjd  otir  Judg- 
ment and  lead  us  into  actions  that  will  inter- 
fere with  what  Is  and  must  be  cur  rupreme 
objective — victory  in  thi<<  war  Victory  must 
take  precedence  now  above  all  other  oozuid- 
erations. 


A   ■«  — O  < 
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Whereas  there  nre  now  p-ndlng  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  cl  Represenu- 
tlvcs  il  R  7.  «  bill  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax. 
and  H  R.  51   a  bUl  to  curb  lynching;  and 


aA^v<«roo««  t  y 


1.  That  the  representative  should  express 
the  same  scntimfnta  wh.ch  the  represented, 
ir  poisesicd  ol  equal  inlormatlon,  wuuid  ex- 
press. 


Kut  lu-en  in  ine  incrcaiuie  position  ol  treat- 
ing licihtly  the  loss  cf  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  In  taxes,  compared  with  the  satis- 
faction of  hiivme  defentod  a  proposal  that 
someone  else  thought  of  flr;t. 


Because  of  our  dependence  upon  Russia's 
aid  In  this  war  and  because  of  cur  natural 
reluctance  to  arouse  division  and  friction 
amcng  th"  United  Nations,  there  Is  a  dispo- 
sltion  In  some  qu&rters  to  accept  aiX  tbe  acts 


able  obstacle  for  although  the  Russian 
Government  In  the  past  has  evidenced  a 
lively  Interest  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  It  does  not  recognize  the  right  of 
anoUier   govermneut    to    Intercede    or    seek 


ment  and  lead  us  Into  actiotve  that  will  Inter- 
fere with  what  Is  and  must  be  our  rupreme 
objective — victory  in  thi><  war  Victory  must 
take  precedence  dow  above  all  ether  consKl« 

eratlons. 
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Th>Tcfore,  let  uh  discipline  our  grief  and 
check  our  emolicns  Circumstances  beyond 
our  control  compel  us  to  refrain  at  this  time 
from  sitting  In  Judgment  on  the  motives  of 
the  accusers  and  executioners  of  Ehrllch  and 
Alter.  But  we  will  not  and  must  not  for- 
get them  nor  the  duty  which  we  owe  them. 
We  must  be  patient.  We  mu.st  wait.  But 
when  the  time  comes,  when  Victory  Is  won. 
we  will  move  Heaven  and  earth  to  expose 
the  hidden  facts,  to  clear  their  names,  and 
to  Rive  them  their  rightful  place  In  history 
a*  heroic  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  progress. 


A  Land  of  Superlative* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

(T    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks. 
I  include  the  follo\Mng  editorial  from  tlie 
Oakwood  »Ohioi  Pres.s.  which  I  believe 
so  well  evaluates  present  conditions  as  to 
be  worthy  of  reading  and  study  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  by  our  Govern- 
ment official.^: 

A  L.IND  or  SUPniLATIVES 

The  United  States  Is  a  land  of  superlative 
adjectives. 

It  Is  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world. 

It  Is  the  biggest  Industrial  Nation  In  the 
world. 

It  has  the  biggest  motion-picture  nnd  steel 
and  automobile  and  appliance  Industries,  and 
for  that  matter  exoeLs  In  Just  about  every 
branch  and  arm  of  Industry  and  we;\lth 

It  has  the  blijgest  national  debt  in  history. 

And  If  we  re  not  careful  we're  going  to 
hrtve.  if  not  the  bl^rg^st.  at  least  tiie  most 
critical  famine  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  even  though  this  is 
a  land  of  miracles  our  farmers  are  not  magi- 
cians. They  are.  rather,  simple  folk,  tillers 
of  the  soil,  breeders  of  livestock,  tenders  of 
the  bread  basket  of  the  world. 

But.  again,  they  are  not  magicians.  They 
cannot  wave  a  magic  wand  and  cause  the 
crops  to  spring  from  the  ground,  full  grown 
and  mature.  That  Isn't  the  way  farming  is 
done  To  produce  a  crop  of  corn  they  must 
prepare  the  soil  and  plant  the  grain  and  nur- 
ture the  delicate  plants;  they  must  protect 
them  from  postj;  and  weather  and  when  the 
season  Is  ripe  they  must  harvest  the  crop. 
All  this  requires  the  hard  work  of  men  and 
machines  through  long,  arduous  days  when 
the  sun  beats  on  aching  backs  and  even  the 
ntjachines  gioan  under  the  weight  of  their 
labtirs. 

Today  the  farmer  faces  an  almost  Impos- 
sible task— heading  off  the  famine  that  is 
threatening  the  world  He  cannot  hope  to 
do  the  Job  without  the  men  and  machines 
such  a  gikrantic  task  requires. 

Somehow  the  Government  must  provide 
the  things  he  needs,  must  safeguard  hLs  men 
from  the  Army  and  Industry,  must  grant  the 
priorities  for  the  steel  and  other  materials  to 
go  into  his  farm  machinery.  This  Is  a  must 
that  ranks  with  the  highest— the  winning 
of  the  war  atiU  the  preservation  of  freedom. 
In  fact,  all  tlse  depends  upon  this  one  thing. 
for  industry  cannot  turn  out  the  Implements 
of  war  without  food,  armies  cannot  f^ght 
without  food,  and  the  peoples  of  conquered 
nations  cannot  gain  strength  to  turn  on  tlieir 
masters  without  food. 

The  fate  of  the  world  rests  In  the  hands 
of  the  farmi-rs  of  the  United  States. 


Hon.  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  April  8.  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  home  of 
California's  senior  Senator,  Hon.  Hiram 
W.  JoHN.soN.  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  San  Fiancisco.  The  3olden  State 
has  siunvn  unbounded  confidence  in 
Hin.^M  Johnson,  first  electins  him  as  Gov- 
ernor and  later  United  States  Senator. 
His  career  of  public  service,  dating  from 
1910.  is  one  continuous  record  of  untir- 
int;  and  unequivocal  devotion  to  the 
people.  He  has  always  kept  the  faith. 
Few  men  in  our  national  life  wield  a  more 
potent  influence  than  does  my  di.stin- 
RUished  friend  and  constituent.  Under 
date  of  April  3,  1943.  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  gave  expression  to  the  hi^h  re- 
gard California  holds  for  our  illustrious 
nat^\e  son: 

HIRAM    JOHNSON    ONE    OF    GRFAT    AMERICANS    OF 
ALL   TI.ME 

Senator  Hir-am  Johns«in.  of  California,  has 
been  and  Is  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  all 
time. 

It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  people  of 
California  that  they  hii\e  always  recognized 
the  political  and  patriotic  qualitus  and  vir- 
tues of  Senator  Johnson  and  have  never 
been  diverted  from  their  approval  and  appre- 
ciation of  him  by  any  stress  of  national  or 
partisan  emergency. 

California  loves  Hiram  Johnson,  and  lor 
abundant  reasons. 

He  has  been  a  political  figure  In  Calilornia 
since  1910.  when  he  was  elected  to  the  first 
of  two  terms  as  Governor. 

He  W.1S  responsible  for  the  Initiative,  ref- 
prei.duin.  and  recall  provisions  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Constitution,  fi.)r  the  direct  primary, 
for  the  elimination  of  party  lines  in  munici- 
pal and  county  elections,  and  for  woman 
suffrage. 

He  was  responsible,  too.  for  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  for  limitations  on  hours 
of  wcirk  tor  women,  for  protective  laws  for 
Investtirs,  for  railroad  regulation,  and  for 
prison  reforms. 

So  when  Hiram  Johnson  went  to  the 
United  States  Senate  In  1916  for  the  first  of 
his  five  consecutive  term.s.  it  might  have  been 
accounted  a  loss  for  California  but  for  the 
fart  that  his  broadtr  .services  thereafter  m 
behalf  of  the  whole  Nation  earned  the  appre- 
ciation nnd  gratitude  of  the  American  people 
and  reflected  credit  upon  the  State  which 
mace  him  available  to  all  his  countrymen 

There  Is  so  much  that  Is  instructive  and 
Inspiring  In  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Sena- 
tor Johnson  that  any  brief  appraisal  is  in- 
adequate. 

There  has  never  been  greater  love  for 
America  nor  greater  faith  In  the  American 
democratic  heritage  than  he  has  shown 
throughout  his  life. 

On  a  cer'aln  occasion  In  1925.  ftir  example, 
when  the  American  Government  was  resum- 
ing the  policy  of  entangling  foreign  alliances 
which  involved  the  Uiuttd  State.s  in  the  First 
World  War  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
pre.sent  war.  Senator  Johnson  said: 

"A  few  Senators  In  1919  rai.-^ed  their  voices 
against  entangling  alliances,  and  I  can  speak 
for  only  one  of  them.  But  so  long  as  he 
stays  here,  and  so  long  as  God  gives  him 
power  to  voice  his  sentiments,  the  same 
views  he  expressed  here  5  long  years  ago  he 


shall  express  today,  and  he  shall  continue  to 
express  as  long  as  he  lives 

■This  Is  my  creed:  Let  living  America  live 
her  own  life  In  her  own  free  way.  free  of  all 
political  entanglements  with   Europiv" 

When  naval  disarmament  and  a  scuttled 
merch:int  marine  weakened  the  United  States 
after  the  last  war  he  protested  : 

'Sea  power  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations 
are  closely  linked  We  are  all  pacifists.  In 
that  we  all  believe  In  peace  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve In  di -armament  for  the  United  States 
alone,  or  a  disarmament  program  which  would 
leave  us  inferior  and  Ineffective  and  unable  to 
protect  the  trade  supremacy  we  have  won  " 

In  a  Navy  Day  address  In  San  Francisco 
In  1931,  opposing  the  program  lor  a  5-year 
"naval  holiday  '  which  he  said  would  make 
the  United  States  inferior  to  every  world 
power.  Including  Japan,  and  which  he  de- 
scribed as  a  plan  "for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
naval  inferiority  of  the  United  States."  Sen- 
ator Johnson  declared: 

"Those  who  would  take  away  from  this 
Nation  her  defen.-^c  against  war  are  as  wicked 
and  as  cruel  as  any  men  can  be  within  the 
confines  of  their  own  country" 

In  the  same  speech  he  referred  to  pre- 
vious naval  disarmament  programs  which 
had  left  Japan  dominant  In  the  Pacific, 
sa>1ng: 

"We  yielded  our  right  to  naval  bases  and 
fortifications  In  the  Pacific.  We  destroyed 
the  naval  superiority  we  then  had.  and  we 
sunk  in  the  ocean  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  •  •  • 
We  found  ourselves  transmuted  from  a  posi- 
tion of  superiority  Into  one  of  Inferiority" 

In  terms  of  things  accomplished.  Senator 
Johnson  Is  compelled  to  regard  his  lifelong 
crusade  to  keep  his  country  cut  of  war.  to 
keep  it  strong,  nnd  to  ward  off  the  grave 
perils  In  the  Pacific  with  a  sense  of  futility — 
as  is  so  often  the  lot  of  great  statesmen  and 
patriots. 

But  In  terms  of  great  ideals  and  of  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  country  he  loves  and  serves 
so  well,  he  rests  secure  and  respected  and 
honored  In  the  affections  of  the  American 
people  No  man  has  earned  the  name  of 
Great  American  more  than  Hiram  Johnson. 
and  no  man  Is  called  by  that  name  with  bet- 
ter right  or  with  higher  understanding  and 
appreciation. 
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Canadian  Border  Restrictions  and 
Pharmacy  Corps  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday   April  8.  1943 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  present  to 
the  House  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Lepislaiure  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  one  is  Senate  Resolution  No.  11. 
by  Mr.  Young,  adopted  by  the  senate 
January  19.  1943.  and  concurred  in  by 
the  assembly  March  17.  1943.  which  re- 
quests Congress  to  remove  unnece.-.>.ary 
restrictions  interfering  with  travel  of 
persons  and  movement  of  protlucts  be- 
tween the  United  S'ates  and  Canada,  to 
the  end  that  an  efflnent  and  victorious 

I   pro.secution  of  the  war  may  be  promoted. 

'       The  second  is  S?nate  Resolution   No. 

,   33,  by  Mr.  Twomey.  adopted  in  the  sen- 

I  ate  March  2,  1943,  and  concurred  in  by 


the   assembly   March    17.    1943.   which 
unanlmoasly    endorses    the    pharmacy 
corps  bill.  S.  216.  H.  R.  997.  and  requests 
Congress  to  enact  the  same  into  law. 
In  text  the  resolutions  read  as  follows; 

CANADIAN     BOKOm    RtSTHlCTlONS 

Senate  Resolution  11 
errATT  or  Nrw  tobk,  in  sfnatt. 

Albani/,  Janumry  19,  1943. 
(By  Bilr.  Young) 

Whereas  passage  of  persons  and  move- 
ment of  commodities  across  the  border  bt- 
tween  this  country  and  Canada  are  ham- 
pered and  affected  by  many  governmental  re- 
strictions and  regulations;   and 

Whereas  during  this  time  of  perilous  con- 
flict In  which  both  nations  are  allied  and 
mutually  engaged  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  Uie  defeat  ol  dangerous  enemy 
nations,  it  becomes  particularly  uri^ent  that 
all  unnecessary  barriers  which  tend  to  Injuri- 
ously affect  the  common  war  effort  shall  be 
eliminated,   and 

Whereas  continental  solidarity  and  friendly 
excliangt  are  net  c  nly  desirable  but  ex- 
tremely essential  to  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  and  Irritating  and  distressing 
border  condltioiis  are  not  only  undesirable 
but  harmfully  inimical  to  those  essentials: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rcsohcd  (if  the  aisemblp  concur).  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
hereby  respectfully  request  the  Congress  cf 
the  United  States  to  speedily  bring  ab<;ut 
and  put  Into  effect  any  necessary  changes 
In  cur  laws  anu  re,^ulatlons  affecting  the  bor- 
der between  this  country  and  Ctmada  to  the 
end  that  unnecessary  restrictions  may  b*:- 
removed  and  that  travel  of  persons  and 
movement  of  products  may  be  facUltated  for 
the  purpose  ol  promoting  a  harmonious,  an 
efficient,  and  a  victorious  prosecution  of  the 
existing  war,  and  be  It  further 

Rcsolicd  (i;  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  thU  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representati\es  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

By  order  of  the  senate. 

Wn-ix^M  8  King. 

Clerk. 
In  assembly  March  17.  1943. 
Ccii'-iirred  in  without  amendment. 
By  order  of  the  assembly. 

Ansi^t  B.  Borkowski. 

Clerk. 

PHAHMACT   COZPS  BILL 

t 

Senate  Resolution  33  * 

State  of  Nbw  Yokk.  in  Senatf. 

Albany,  March.  2.  l'J43. 
(By  Mr  Twomey) 

Whereas  the  pharmacy  corps  bill.  S  216, 
H.  R  997,  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  pharmacy  corps 
in  the  Unittd  States  Army,  to  be  organized 
under  graduate  pharmacists  fckilled  and 
learned  In  the  compounding  and  dispensing 
cf  drug's  and  medicines;   and 

Whereas  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and 
the  care  of  the  sick  or  Injured,  the  services 
of  skilled,  reliable,  and  experienced  graduate 
pharmacists .  are  essential  and  such  sert-ices 
are  second  only  to  the  services  of  skilled  phy- 
sicians  and   surgeons;    and 

Whereas  it  is  the  well-established  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  of  every  State 
thereof  to  require  aU  persons  engaged  in  the 
compounding  and  dispensing  of  drugs  and 
medicines  to  t>e  graduate  pharmacists;    and 

Whereas  such  public  policy  le  vital  and  nec- 
essary to  the  wiety.  health,  and  life  of  Its 
people:  and 

Whereas  the  health,  safety,  and  preserva- 
tion of  life  of  every  membez  oX  the  armed 


forces  at  the  United  SUtes  Is  of  primary  and 
paramount  importance  for  the  safety  of  the 

Nation;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  especially  thoee  at  them 
who  are  overseas  at  various  fighting  frontF. 
are  entitled  to  receive,  and  It  is  the  policy  and 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
furnish  to  them,  the  best  treatment  and  most 
proficient  services  within  the  power  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  people  and  especially  to  furnish 
proficient  and  skillful  graduate  pharmacists 
to  safegxiard  the  health  and  lives  of  its  fight- 
ing men;  and 

Whereas  the  compounding  and  dispensing 
of  drugs  and  medicines  Is  essentially  a  pro- 
fessional service  requiring  great  SKIU,  inti- 
mate knowledge,  and  experience  with  drugs 
and  medicines:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re.<iolr^d  by  the  Assevibly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  New  York  ifo'intiy).  That  the 
legislature  of  this  State  unanimously  endorse 
the  pharmacy  corps  bill.  8.  216.  H.  R  B97, 
and  request  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
enact  the  same  into  law;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  ihis  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentntives,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Surgeon  Genernl  of 
the  United  States  Army,  and  to  the  New 
York  State  Members  of  Congress. 

By  order  of  the  Senate 

William  S    King,  Clerk. 

In   assembly.  March    17,   1943 

Concurred  In  without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  assembly 

Anslet  B   Borkowski,  Clerk. 


Message  to  the  NetkerUbids 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8,  1943 

Mr.   HOEVEN.    Mr.   Speaker,  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  represent  a  constituency 
containing  many  thousands  of  Holland- 
Americans  and  I  am  myself  of  Holland 
descent,  the  OfiBce  of  War  Information 
invited  me  to  make  a  statement  by  short- 
wave to  the  conquered  nations  of  Europe. 
This  message,  translated  into  the  Holland 
language,  was  sent  to  both  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
on  April  3.     In  addition,  the  statement 
was  cabled  to  London  for  use  in  both 
English  and  foreign  languages  in  England 
and  beamed  from  England  to  the  occu- 
pied  countries.     Considerable   play   was 
given  the  statement  In  the  Scandinavian 
languages.    It  will  be  used  again  on  April 
9  as  background  for  the  Invasion  of  Nor- 
way Anniversary. 
The  statement  Is  as  follows: 

The  open  letter  from  Francis  Blddle,  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  to  V.d- 
kun  Quisling,  Hitler's  puppet  In  Norway — 
which  will  appear  In  a  forthcoming  publica- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  Government — is  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  that  traitor  who 
has  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  proud  name 
of  Norwegian. 

Mr.  Blddle  said.  In  part,  and  I  quote.  "You 
are  ruling.  Vidkun  Quisling,  past  the  hour. 
You  are  living.  Vidkun  Quisling,  on  borrowed 
time.  You  have  spent.  Vidkun  Quisling,  the 
last  of  the  30  pieces  of  silver."  I 


The  words  of  the  American  Attorney  Gen- 
eral apply  with  equal  force  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Anton  Mussert,  despised  betrayer  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Many  of  the  people  whom  1  represent  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
are  Americans  of  Dutch  descent.  They  share 
With  me — for  I  am  also  of  Dutch  ancestry— 
and.  with  Attorney  General  Blddle,  the  deep 
loathing  which  Judases  who  sell  their  coun- 
trymen to  shameful  crucifixion  iniepire  in 
the  hearts  of  freemen.  My  constituents  of 
Dutch  origin — and  every  American— Join 
with  me  In  the  steadfast  determination  to 
give  all  our  strength  to  the  winning  of  this 

war.      Through    the    efforts    of    Americans 

combined  with  the  efTorts  of  the  people  of 
the  other  United  Nations — Qul.Mlng,  betrayer 
of  Norway;  Lsval,  betraye'-  of  France;  Wang 
Chlng  Wei,  betrayer  of  China;  Pavelltch,  be- 
trayer of  Yugoslavia;  and  Mussert.  betrayer 
of  the  Netherlands,  will  be  forever  destroyed. 

Through  a  complete  victory  by  the  United 
Nations  over  the  forces  of  evil.  uU  Axis-.-^ub- 
Jugated  nations  shall  again  see  the  light  of 
freedom  in  a  world  of  universal  security  and 
peace. 


Wage  and  Price  Order  and  SUtemcnt  by 
the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or   KINTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  9  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6).  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  wage  and  price  order  issued  yesterday 
by  the  President,  and  also  the  statement 
released  by  the  PrcMdent  at  the  same 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

KXECUTIVK   ORDKK 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941. 
and  the  act  of  October  2,  1»42,  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942,  to  aid  In  preventing  Inflation, 
and  for  other  purposes."  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  In  order  to  safe- 
guard the  stabilization  of  prices,  wages,  and 
salaries,  affecting  the  cost  of  living  on  the 
basis  of  levels  existing  on  September  15,  1942, 
88  authorized  and  directed  by  said  act  of 
Congress  of  October  2,  1942,  and  Executive 
Order  No  9250  of  October  3,  1942,  and  to 
prevent  increases  in  wages,  salaries,  prices, 
and  profits,  which,  however  justifiable  if 
viewed  apart  from  their  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy, tend  to  undermine  the  basis  of  stabili- 
zation, and  to  provide  such  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  price,  wage,  and 
salary  Increases  as  are  necessary  to  maintain 
stabilization.  It  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodities 
the  Price  Administrator  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Food  Admlnls- 
trator)  are  directed,  and  in  the  case  of  other 
commodities  the  Price  Administrator  is  di- 
rected, to  take  inunediate  step*  to  place  ceil- 
ing prices  oa  aU  commodmes  allectinf  UM 
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cost  of  living.     Each  of  them  Is  directed  to 
authorize    no    further    Increases    in    celling 
prices    except    to    the    minimum    extent    re- 
quired by   l.iw      Each  of  them  Is  further  di- 
rected   immediately   to   use   all   discretionary 
powers  vested  In  them  by  law  to  prevent  fur- 
ther   price    Increases,    direct    or    indirect,    to 
prevent    protiteerlnR.    and    to    reduce    prices 
which  are  excessively  hli^h.  unfair,  or  Inequi- 
table.    Nothing     herein,     however,    shall     be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Food  Administrator 
and  the  Price  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
general    policy    directives    of    the    Economic 
Stabilization  Director,  from  making  such  re- 
adjustments In  price  relatlor.shlpt.  appropri- 
ate for  various  commixlltles.  or  classes  quali- 
ties, or  grades  thereof,  or  for  seascaial  varia- 
tions, or  for  various  marketing  areas,  or  from 
authorizing  such  support  prices,  subsidies,  or 
other  Inducements  as  may  be  authorized  by 
law   and   deemed   necessary   to   maintain    or 
Increase  production,  provided   that  such  ac- 
tion   does    not    increase    the    cost    of    living. 
The   power,   functions,   and   duties  conferred 
on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942  (Public  Law  421,  77th  Cong  )  and  under 
sect  ion  3  of  the  act  of  October  2,  1942  (Public 
Law  729,  77th  Cong  )   are  hereby  transferred 
to.    and    shall    be    exercised    by.    the    Food 
Adminlstratiir 

2  The  National  W:ir  Labor  Board,  the 
Commissioner  of  Intt  i  ii:\l  Revenue,  and  other 
npencies  exercising  authorltv  conferred  by 
Flxecutlve  Order  No  9250  or  Executive  Order 
No  9299  and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  over  wage  or  salary  increases  aie 
directed  to  authorize  no  lurther  increase 
In  wages  or  salaries  except  such  as  are  clearly 
nece.ssary  to  correct  substandard.s  of  living, 
provided  that  nothing  lierein  shall  be  con- 
strued tu  prevent  such  agencies  from  making 
such  w.ige  or  salary  readjustments  as  may  be 
deemt-d  appropriate  and  may  not  have  heie- 
tofore  been  made  to  compensate,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Little  Steel  formula  as  here- 
tofore defined  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  be- 
tw  en  January  1,  1941  and  May  1.  11)42.  Nor 
shall  anything  herein  tw  con.--irued  to  pre- 
vent such  agencies,  subject  to  the  general 
policies  and  directives  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Director,  from  authorizing  rea- 
Roiuible  adjustments  of  wages  and  salaries 
In  ca.'e  of  promotions,  reclassiflcations.  merit 
Increases,  incentive  wages  or  the  like,  pro- 
vided that  such  adjustments  do  not  increase 
the  level  of  production  costs  appreciably  or 
furnisli  the  biwis  either  to  Increase  prices  or 
to  resist  otherwise  justifiable  reductions  In 
prices. 

3  The  chairman  of  the  War  M.mpower 
Commission  is  authorized  to  forbid  the  em- 
ployment by  any  employer  of  any  new  em- 
ployee or  the  acceptance  of  employment  by  a 
new  employee  except  as  authorized  m  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  may  be  issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, with  the  approval  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Director,  for  the  puipise  of 
preventing  such  employment  at  a  wage  or 
ealary  higher  than  that  received  by  such  new 
employee  ui  his  last  employment  unless  the 
change  of  employment  would  aid  in  the  tf- 
fective  prosecution  of  the  war 

4.  The  attention  of  all  agencies  of  the  Fid- 
eral  Government,  and  of  all  Slate  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  cjucerned  wuh  the  rates 
of  common  earners  or  other  public  utilities. 
Is  directed  to  tlie  stabilization  program  of 
which  this  order  is  a  part  so  that  rate  In- 
creases will  be  dls;ipproved  and  rate  reduc- 
tions cfTtcted.  consistently  with  the  net  of 
Octot>er  2.  1942.  and  other  applicable  Federal. 
State,  or  municipal  law.  m  order  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  livlni?  and  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  stabilization  prowram. 

5  To  provide  for  the  consistent  administra- 
tion of  this  order  and  Executive  Order  No. 
9250.  and  other  orders  and  regulations  of 
similar  import  and  for  the  effectuation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  act  of  October  2,   1942.   the 


Economic  Stabilization  Director  Is  authorized 
to  exercise  all  powers  and  duties  conferred 
U{Kin  the  Prcsldtnt  by  that  act.  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Director  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  such  action  and  to  Issue  such 
directives  under  the  authority  of  that  act  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  stabilize  the  national 
economy,  to  maintain  and  lncrea.'=e  produc- 
tion, and  to  aid  m  the  efTcctive  prosecution  of 
the  war  Except  Insofar  as  they  are  Incon- 
sistent with  this  order  or  except  Insofar  as 
the  Director  shall  otherwise  direct,  powers 
and  duties  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
the  said  act  and  heretofore  devolved  upon 
agencies  or  persons  other  than  the  Director 
shall  continue  to  be  exercised  and  performed 
by  such  as^encies  and  pers  nis 

6  Except  In.sofiir  as  they  are  Inconsistent 
with  this  order.  Executive  Order  9250  and  the 
regulations  issutd  pursuant  thereto  shall  re- 
main In  full  force  and  cflect 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt 

Tut  Whitf  Hovse.  Apnl  8.  1943. 


STATEMtNfT    BT    THE   PRESIDENT 

The  Executive  order  I  have  signed  today 
Is  a  hold-the-line  order 

To  hold  the  line,  we  cannot  tolerate  fur- 
ther Increases  In  prices  affecting  the  cost  of 
living  or  further  increases  in  general  wage 
or  salary  rates  except  where  clearly  necessary 
to  correct  substandard  living  conditions. 
The  only  way  t<i  hold  the  line  is  to  stop  try- 
ing to  find  justifications  for  not  holding  It 
here  or  not  holding  It  there. 

No  one  straw  may  break  a  camels  back, 
but  there  Is  always  a  last  straw.  We  cannot 
afford  to  take  further  chances  in  relaxing 
the  line  We  already  have  taken  t(X)  many. 
On  the  price  front,  the  directions  In  the 
order  are  clear  and  specific 

All  Items  affecting  the  cost  of  living  are 
to  be  brought  under  control  No  further 
p. ice  increases  are  to  be  sanctioned  unless 
imperatively  required  by  law  Adjustments 
In  the  price  relationships  between  different 
commodities  will  be  permitted  if  such  ad- 
justments can  b€  made  without  increasing 
the  general  cost  of  living  But  any  further 
Inducements  to  maintain  or  mcreiise  pn-dvic- 
tion  must  not  be  allowed  to  listurb  the 
present  price  levels:  such  further  'nduce- 
ments.  whether  they  take  the  form  of  sup- 
port prices  or  subsidies,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  Increase  prices  to  consumers.  Of  course, 
the  extent  to  which  subsidies  and  other 
payments  may  be  used  to  help  keep  down  the 
cost  of  living  win  depend  on  congressional 
authorization. 

Some  prices  aHecting  the  cost  of  living  are 
already  at>ove  the  levels  of  September  15.  1942 
All  of  these  cannot  be  rolled  back.  But  some 
of  the.se  can  and  should  be  rolled  back.  The 
order  directs  the  reduction  of  all  prices  which 
are  excessively  high,  inequitable,  or  unfair. 
The  Stabilization  Act  was  not  intended  to  be 
Used  as  a  shield  to  protect  prices  which  were 
excessively  high  on  September  15.  1942. 

On  the  wage  front  the  directions  in  the 
order  are  equally  clear  and  specific. 

There  are  to  be  no  further  Increases  In 
wage  rates  or  salaries"  scales  beyond  the 
Little  Steel  formula,  except  where  clearly 
necessary  to  correct  substandards  of  living. 
Recla.ssincations  and  promotions  mtist  not  be 
permitted  to  affect  the  general  level  of  pro- 
duction costs  or  to  Justify  price  Increases 
or  to  forestall  price  reductions 

The  order  also  makes  clear  the  authority 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission to  forbid  the  employment  by  an  em- 
ployer of  any  new  employee  except  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Chairman,  the 
purpo.se  being  to  prevent  such  employment 
at  a  higher  wage  or  salary  than  that  received 
by  the  employee  In  his  last  employment  un- 
less the  change  of  employment  will  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  further  calls  the  att^-ntion  of  all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  State  and 
municipal    authorities    concerned    with    the 


rates  of  common  carriers  and  public  utilities 
to  the  stabilization  program  in  the  hope  that 
rate  increases  will  be  disapproved  and  rate 
reductlcjiis  ordered  so  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  Federal  and  State  laws. 

For  s<^me  time  It  ha.s  been  apparent  that 
this  action  must  be  taken  becau.se  of  the 
continued  pre-^sure  for  increased  wages  and 
Increased  prices  I  have  heretofore  refrained 
from  acting  because  of  the  contention  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Bankhead  bill  that  under 
the  act  of  October  2.  1942.  I  had  no  authority 
to  place  celling  prices  on  certain  commcdlties 
at  existing  levels  My  views  on  that  question 
were  set  forth  In  my  message  of  April  2. 
vetoing  the  Bankhead  bill 

The  Senate  did  not  vote  upf>n  the  question 
of  passing  the  bill  over  the  veto  Its  author 
moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  stating  that  there  were  not 
sufBcient  votes  to  ovenide  the  veto 

I  am  advised  that  wetks  or  months  from 
this  date  the  bill  may  be  reported  for  con- 
sideration I  am  also  advised  that  In  the 
history  of  the  Congress  no  bill  vetoed  by  a 
President  and  recommitted  to  a  committee 
has  ever  become  law 

I  cannot  wait  to  see  whether  the  committee 
at  some  future  date  will  again  report  the  bill 
to  the  Senate  I  cannot  permit  a  continu- 
ance of  the  upward  .«piral  of  prices 

Some  groups  h.ive  been  urging  Increased 
prices  for  farmers  on  the  ground  that  wage 
earners  have  unduly  profited.  Other  groups 
have  been  urging  Increased  wages  on  the 
ground  that  farmers  have  unduly  profited.  A 
continuance  of  this  c<inflict  will  not  only 
cause  Inflation  but  will  breed  di.«unlty  at  a 
time  when  unity  is  essential. 

Under  the  act  of  October  2.  1942  Congress 
directed  that  so  far  as  is  practicable,  wages. 
salaries,  and  prices  .should  be  stabilized  as  of 
the  level  of  September  15.  Under  that  direc- 
tion Inflation  has  been  slowed  up  Now  we 
must  stop  It. 

We  cannot  stop  Inflation  solely  by  wage 
and  price  celling'^  We  cannot  stop  It  solely 
by  rationing.  To  complete  the  Job  Congress 
must  act  to  reduce  and  hold  In  check  the 
exce.ss  purchasing  power.  We  miLst  be  pre- 
pared to  tax  ourselves  more,  to  spend  less  and 
save  more.  The  details  of  new  fiscal  legis- 
lation must  be  worked  out  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Hou.<=e  and  the  Senate 
The  executive  departments  stand  ready  to 
submit  suggestions  whenever  the  committees 
desire 

I  am  exerting  every  power  I  possess  to  pre- 
serve our  stabilization  program. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  cooperate. 


Harry  Slattery  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KA.VSAS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  April  9  depislativ.e  day  oj 
Tuesday.  April  ff>,  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials by  Wilham  Allen  White  in  his 
Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette,  commenting 
very  favorably  upon  the  record  of  Harry 
Slattery  as  head  of  the  Rural  Electnn. 
cation  Administration  and  upon  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  by  R.  E.  A.  in  the  pub- 
lic service. 
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There  bring  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    Emporia    (Kans  )    Gazette  of 
August  13.  19421 

ABOUT  HARRY  SI-ATTERT 

Harry  Slattery  is  the  head  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administratlon--a  fine  up- 
standing fighter  for  the  public  Interest.  He 
came  into  jnibhc  life  40  year.s  ago  under  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  in  the  Roosevelt  ndministra- 
lion.  He  IS  now  under  fire.  He  always  has 
been  in  some  blotxly  angle  of  the  old  battle 
against  what  T   R   called  predatory  wealtli. 

The  GovcMimrnt's  big  war  aluminum  plant 
In  Arkansas  west  cf  Little  Rock  began  ( p- 
eratmg  last  week.  It  will  nse  electric  power 
generated  at  Grand  River  Dam  in  Oklahoma 
and  delivered  over  a  197-mile  high  line  built 
by  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  cooperative  owned 
by  some  30.000  farmers  and  financed  by  Rural 
Eicctrification  Admlnlstiation;  also  th.e 
aluminum  plant  will  use  current  from  a 
power  pool  cf  private  companies. 

With  that  accomplished  after  a  year  of 
controversy  enough  to  have  fought  a  small 
war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  constant 
stream  of  charges  and  Innuendo  by  certain 
utility  Interests  and  their  friends  m  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  against  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  and  Its  AdminlEtrator, 
Harry  Slattery,  will  now  cease. 

The  Gazette  for  one  Is  fed  up  on  this  row. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
boys  should  continue  their  gooc'  work  with- 
out being  clas.sed  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  with  Benedict  Arnold,  Com- 
munists, and  incompetents. 

This  widespread  propaganda  against  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  hostile 
HoiLi^e  speeche.--  of  Winter,  and  the  report 
of  the  Faddis  subcommittee  which  investi- 
gated them,  all  boil  down  to  utility  power 
politics  which  has  no  place  In  this  time  of 
national  danger. 

Harry  Slattery.  head  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  for  example,  was  ac- 
cused of  hoarding  copper  needed  for  defense 
and  a  photograph  of  a  cache  of  copper  wire 
in  Tex.us  was  sent  to  newspapers  to  prove  it. 
It  turns  out  that  this  copper  was  purchased 
by  a  private  contractor,  before  priorities  were 
established,  lor  a  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration transmission  cooperative  he  was 
constructing. 

Faddis  reported  the  Arkansas-Louisiana 
line  unnecessitry,  a  duplication  and  a  waste 
of  copper.  This  in  the  face  of  testimony  of 
J.  A  Krug.  power  chief  of  War  I*roductlon 
Board,  that  the  line  was  needed  and  was  an 
actual  conservation  of  copper,  and  the  fact 
that  Krug  was  backed  by  engineers  and 
heads  of  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
of  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  Federal  Works 
Agency.  Colonel  Damon  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment alone  dissenting. 

Congressman  Ellis  testified  that  when  he 
and  others  were  trying  to  bring  a  defense 
aluminum  plant  to  Arkansas  the  power  com- 
panies refused  to  cooperate,  and  he  turned 
to  Rviral  Electrification  Administration  as 
the  only  hope  Later,  when  Defense  Plant 
decided  to  build  Its  own  power  plant.  Presi- 
dent Husband.s  asked  Slattery  to  furnish 
32,500  kilowatts  of  the  interim  power  and 
the  companies  65.000  kilowatts.  Tlie  com- 
panies then  tiled  to  hog  the  whole  business 
for  themselves.  Hence  the  charge  that  Slat- 
tery sabotaged  the  defense  effort  and  held  up 
the  plant  for  several  months  by  butting  In 
where  he  wa.s  not  needed  and  like  claims 
become  absurd. 

The  real  tr')Uble  is  that  Harry  Slattery  la 
too  good  an  administrator  and  too  loyal  to 
the  people  to  suit  the  power  Interests  and 
politicians.  Tlie  editor  of  the  Gazette  has 
known    Harrj     Slattery    since    the    days    of 
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'  T  R."  when  he  entered  the  lists  as  a  young 
knight  errant  of  conservation.  Since  then  he 
has  held  important  private  and  public  posts. 
He  has  administered  the  Rural  Electrification 
AdminlBtration  Act  as  its  author.  Senator 
George  Norns.  wrote  and  intended  It — a  gen- 
uine aid  to  dirt  farmers  and  rural  dwellers 
and  industries;  not  as  a  side  show  to  private 
utilities. 

Mr  Slattery  has  kept  the  faith,  proven 
himself  clean  and  courageous.  The  cllorts  to 
smear  him  and  hamstring  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Acim.nistratlon  must  not  .--ucceed. 

[Pioin  the  Emporia    (Kans  )    Gazette  of 
March  6.  1943) 

RURAL    ELECTRinCATlON 

One  of  the  New  Deal  projects  which  Is  do- 
ing a  splendid  Job  is  the  administration  of 
rural  electrification.  Harry  Slattery.  the  ad- 
ministrator, is  plenty  smart.  When  the  war 
came  he  realiztd  that  "bo  long  as  war  exists, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  must 
devote  its  entire  effort  to  the  Nation's  con- 
duct of  the  war."     That  s  the  Wi.y  he  put  it. 

In  his  recent  report.  Mr.  Slattc>ry  declares 
that  "the  electrification  of  rural  areas  has 
given  way  to  line  extension  lor  essential  war 
work."  Which  Is  fine  and  shows  the  right 
spirit.  Further  In  his  report,  he  continues: 
"Rural  educational  and  informational  activi- 
ties have  been  displaced  by  organized  pro- 
grams aimed  at  making  sure  that  each  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  borrower  and 
Its  members  use  every  kilowatt  hour  of  energy 
to  take  the  place  of  manpower,  to  produce 
increaislng  amounts  of  needed  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  meats,  and  other  foods  that 
will  In  the  end,  spell  victory  and  help  In  the 
reconstruction  of  a  world  without  war  " 

That's  the  stuff.  There  is  a  New  Deal  ad- 
ministrator who  Is  doing  a  grand  Job.  He 
should  be  singled  cut  for  the  praises  of  his 
fellow  Americans. 


Affairs  in  Thailand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  9  (lei/islatii^e  day  oJ 
Tuesday.  April  6>    1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Former  Minister  to  Thailand 
Not  Surprised  at  Recent  Developments," 
published  in  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  of  February  19.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FORMER  MINISTER  TO  THAILAND  NOT  SURPRISED 
AT  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS — "RESIGNATION"  OF 
PRIME  MINISTER  SONOGRAM  EXPFCTED  RESULT 
OF  APPEASEMENT  POLICY,  SAYS  DR.  HUGH 
GRANT 

The  "resignation"  of  Prime  Minister  Song- 
gram  and  his  Cabinet  In  Thailand  as  an- 
nounced several  days  ago  Is  not  surprising  at 
all  but  rather  the  natural  result  of  trusting 
nations  and  officials  trying  to  play  the  Axis 
game  of  appeasement. 

That  Is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hugh  Grant, 
American  Minister  to  Thailand  until  shortly 
before  Pearl  Harbor  and  who  Is  now  visiting 
his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Grant,  at  Isle 
of  Hope. 


The  former  Minister  has  been  on  a  lecture 
tour  throughout  the  United  States  for  tiie 
past  few  months.  Rolarians  will  recall  his 
interesting  and  informative  speech  before  the 
local  club  while  he  was  spending  Christmas 
here.  He  goes  on  to  New  York  In  a  fiw 
days  for  an  engagement  there 

In  commenting  on  the  so-called  resignatk>n 
of  Field  Marshal  Songgram  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  "gateway  to  Burma  and  to 
Malaya."  Dr.  Grant  declared  that  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation  it  was  most  ob- 
vious that  he  was  "kicked  out"  by  the  Japa- 
nese militarists  whv)  through  fifth-column 
activities  had  infiuenced  the  cotintry  away 
from  the  Allies  before  the  Japs  entered  the 
war. 

"It  wiis  tc5  be  expected  from  the  time  the 
Thai  political  leaders  began  their  collabora- 
tion with  tlie  Japanete  militarists  long  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  war."  he  declared. 

As  Minister  to  Albania  from  1935  to  1940. 
he  had  seen  a  somewhat  Plmilar  fltuatiou 
develop  there  Although  King  Zop  opposed 
the  Italian  invasion,  many  of  his  high  f.fTI- 
clals  had  collaborated  with  Italy  For  this 
they  were  g.ven  high  pt)sts  under  the  Italian 
occupation  and  then  "kicked  out  '  when  no 
longer  needed. 

"The  Japanese,  following  the  well-known 
Axis  technique,  used  certain  Thai  leaders  as 
'stool  pigeons'  In  the  furtherance  cf  their 
own  designs  for  the  military  conquest  of 
the  whole  of  southeast   Asia. 

"And  as  American  Minister  In  Thailand  I 
repeatedly  warned  the  Thai  Prime  MinlM?r 
against  the  Japanese  methods  and  treachery. 
In  line  with  Secretary  Cordell  Hull's  strong 
advocacy  of  the  policy  of  status  quo  and 
under  instructions  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  urged  the  Prime  Minister  to  stop  the 
agitation  lor  acquiring  French  territory  in 
Indochina  following  the  collapse  of  France 
In  1940.  I  told  him  It  seemed  a  Jap  trap 
to  involve  Thailand  in  the  Japanese  pro- 
gram for  the  conquest  of  Indochina  and 
urged  that  he  follow  oiu  policy  of  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo." 

But  the  Thais  went  into  war  against  Indo- 
china, and  the  Japs  stepped  In  as  "media- 
tors." awarding  a  large  slice  of  the  French 
territory  to  Thailand  This,  of  course,  re- 
sulted In  much  "kowtowing"  to  the  Japanese 
by  Thai  political  leaders,  who  never  seemed  to 
realize  they  were  completely  In  the  Jap  trap. 

"Unfortunately,  certain  career  'appcasers* 
In  the  State  Department  applied  the  soft 
pedal  to  our  policy  of  status  quo.  and  even 
went  so  far  a«!  to  agree  to  consider  the  ad- 
vance of  a  large  money  loan  from  the  Ameri- 
can   Government    to   the   Thai   Government. 

"I  cabled  a  warning  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment against  making  the  loan,  since  It  ap- 
peared obvious  that  the  Thais  were  collabo- 
rators with  the  Japanese  and  we  would  never 
get  It  back.  Shortly  thereafter,  my  'resig- 
nation,' which  I  had  not  tendered,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Sumner  Welles,  during  the  absence  of  Sec- 
retary Hull." 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  this  that 
the  Japs  started  their  war.  marched  Into 
Thailand  without  a  fight,  and  had  the  Tlial 
troops  fighting  for  them.  The  Thai  army 
was  described  by  Dr.  Grant  as  a  highly  ef- 
ficient and  well-trained  force  of  100.000  mea 
and  500  airplanes. 

"I  shall  always  believe  that  If  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  Governments  had  adopted  a 
strong  Joint  f>ollcy  In  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and  had  fol- 
lowed through  consistently  and  vigorously, 
especially  following  the  collapse  of  France  In 
June.  1940,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jap 
campaigns  In  southeast  Asia,  there  la  a  good 
possibility  that  there  would  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent story,  not  only  In  Thailand  but 
throughout  the   Far  East,"  he  concluded. 
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"The  results  of  the  fatal  appeasement  pr]- 
Icle*  an<i  lac)c  of  c^Kirdmation  aniui  g  t!  e 
governments  in  the  Far  East  affairs  prior 
to  Pearl  Hart)or  continues  to  unfold  The 
'resignation'  of  the  Thai  prime  minister  and 
his  cabinet  U  only  the  latest  example." 


Organization    and    Collaboration    of 
Unitrd  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6>,  1943 

Mr.  BURTON,  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  h:i\e  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Ball!  at  the  Town  Meeliiik'  of  the  Air 
pros  ram  over  the  National  Broadca.-^ting 
Company's  system  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
on  April  8.  1943 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

liie  peace-lovir\p  people  of  the  world,  here 
and  In  China  and  Enslai.d  and  Au.stralla  and 
Ru.'>sla.  yes.  even  In  Germany  and  It:ily  and 
Japan,  watched  with  gruwlns;  horror  during 
tht>  thirties  as  inpx<;riibly  step  by  step,  nation 
after  nation  wa.s  hwept  Into  this  Second  World 
War.  The  governments  serving  tl;ose  people. 
all  their  diplomacy,  nil  their  statecraft,  lallt'd 
to  stem  the  tide  Once  again  all  over  the 
world  millions  of  our  youth  are  pouring  out 
their  lives  btcausr  of  that  failure 

A  bolder  approach  a  stronger  mechanism. 
Is  retjuir.  d  to  meet  this  need  of  humanity,  to 
control  this  a(;e-old  plague  of  war  now  grown 
into  a  Franki'nstem  monster  that  threaiens 
to  destroy  our  civilization 

The  United  Nation.s  are  paying  heavily  to- 
day for  their  failure  to  foresee  and  plan  for 
total  war  agaln.'^t  tht^  Ax  .s  Building  a  dur- 
able peace  is  an  even  tougher  and  longer  Job 
than  mvbilizini?  for  total  war.  and  already 
It  is  far  past  the  time  when  a  start  should 
have  been  made  on  the  foundation*  of  that 
peace 

There  Is  one  vital  difference  between  pre- 
paring for  war  and  preparing  fcr  peaoe  One 
nation  alone  can  prepare  for  and  precipitate 
war.  but  only  many  nations  working  and 
plannint;  together  can  prepare  and  inauuain 
a  durable  peace 

On  March  16  two  Ripublican  and  two  Dem- 
ocratic Senators,  reprtsenting  a  laiger  bl- 
partis.m  gn  up  introduced  In  the  Senate  a 
resolution  setting  forth  brieily  and  clearly 
the  nnnimum  essentials  on  which  we  bo- 
lieve  United  Nations  agreement  should  be 
sou^jht  before  the  war  ends  If  we  are  to  have 
a  fair  chance  of  maintaining  the  peace  after 
It  ends.  Senate  Resolution  114  is  short,  and 
I  read  Its  text: 

■Risotvtd  That  the  Senate  advises  that  the 
United  States  tak"  the  Initiative  In  calling 
meetings  of  repre.sentatives  of  the  Unlttd 
Nation.-;  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations  with  sp.'ciflc 
and  limited   authority— 

■■(11  To  assist  in  coordinating  and  fully 
Ulihz.ng  the  military  and  economic  resourcfs 
ot  all  member  nations  in  Uie  prosecution  of 
Uie  war  against  the  Ax;*. 

"(2)  To  establish  temporary  admlulstra- 
tloua  for  Axis-controUed  areas  of  the  world 
as  these  are  occupied  by  United  Nations' 
force.s,  until  such  time  as  permanent  govern- 
ments can  be  establi^ihed. 


"{3)  To  administer  relief  and  assistance 
in  economic  rehabilitation  In  territorle«  of 
member  nations  net»ding  such  aid  and  in 
Axis  territory  occupied  by  United  Nations' 
forces 

"(4)  To  establl-h  procedure.^  and  machin- 
ery for  peaceful  settlement  of  di.sputes  and 
disagreements   between   nations 

■■(5)  To  provide  for  tlie  a^embly  and 
maintenance  of  a  United  Nations  military 
force  and  to  suppress  by  immediate  uj^e  of 
such  force  any  future  attempt  at  military 
aggression  by  any  nation. 

"That  the  Senau*  further  advises  that  any 
establishment  of  such  United  Nations  or- 
ganization provide  mathlnt'ry  for  its  modi- 
fication, for  the  delegation  of  add.tional  spe- 
cific and  limited  fiinrtions  to  such  organiza- 
tion, and  for  admi.sfclon  of  tither  nations  to 
memb«^rship.  and  that  member  nations 
pliould  commit  themselves  to  seek  no  terri- 
torial a?grj\ndlzement" 

That  is  the  full  text  of  our  wln-tho-peace- 
now  resolufinn  It  proposes  that  the  tJnlted 
States  declare  new  thnt  It  would  prefer  as  Its 
foreign  policy  to  collaborate  with  the  other 
United  Nations  In  a  strong  and  efft-ctlve  or- 
ganization to  maintain  world  peace  and  Fta- 
billty  when  we  have  won  this  war 

We  need  a  strong  conimltment  to  tliis  basic 
object i\e  now  by  tlie  St'iiate  for  fo\ir  reawins. 
First,  our  allies  are  (?olrii?  to  decide  their 
ba.sir  po<-t-w,ir  policies  dining  the  war  and 
lont;  before  it  end.*.  No  re'-pons*ble  {»<ivern- 
meiit  c;'.n  afford  to  wait  until  the  flKhting 
stops  to  develop  such  policies  They  did  not 
do  so  in  World  War  No  1  and  they  are  not 
doing  .^o  In  World  War  No   2. 

Second,  the  tremendcfus  poM^ical.  economic, 
and  military  power  of  the  United  States  in- 
evitably v.ill  force  us  to  piny  a  majcr  role  in 
world  nffalrs  after  the  war  We  will  help 
maintain  world  stability  The  question  Is 
whether  we  .ehall  have  a  strong  voice  in  shap- 
ing that  pcft-war  pattern  now.  or  whether 
we  shall  be  forced  bv  circumstances  to  help 
maintain  a  world  order  which  we  had  little 
or  no  part  in  determlnlnp;. 

That  leads  to  the  third  reason  for  action 
now.  The  United  Statrs  1,<  the  only  great 
power  in  which  twc-thlrd?  of  the  Senate 
must  ratify  executive  commitments  on 
foreign  nfTalrs  before  they  are  binding  In 
view  of  Senate  action  on  the  WrsalUes  Treaty 
33  years  ago,  our  allies  can  scarcely  be  b'amed 
for  questioning  whether  the  United  Spates 
will  collaborate  ns  effectively  in  maintaining 
peace  as  It  la  in  fighting  the  war  Positive 
actifin  n  iw  by  thp  Sena'o  wniUl  eliminate 
that  question  at>d  strengthen  tremend'  tis'v 
cur  Government's  Influence  In  International 
post-war  planning.  Wo  believe  that  Influence 
win  he  all  In  the  dlrectlm  of  a  inore  Just  and 
durable  peace. 

The  f  urth  reason  is  peihaps  m(  i=t  Im- 
portant of  all.  The  forces  pulUni;  the  United 
Nations  together  and  making  for  coopera- 
tion— our  common  ciiu.se.  common  eneinks. 
and  the  neccisity  of  working  together  to 
win  the  war  -are  dominant  now  and  will 
continue  so  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  But 
these  cohesive  forces  will  lose  much  of  their 
strength  the  moment  vlctorv  Is  won.  Un- 
less Some  agreements  on  btislc  printiples  are 
reached  now,  the  forces  tending  to  drive  the 
allies  apart —economic  riviJnes,  Jcalcu'ies, 
nationalism,  and  urgent  dome.suc  probleni.s — 
will  brccnie  dninlnant  when  the  war  end.*  and 
may  block  effective  collaboration  to  maintain 
peace.  That  is  why  formation  of  a  strong 
and  effective  United  Nations  org.inizatlon 
new  is  essential 

All  plans  for  future  progress  in  the  world, 
and  in  our  own  country,  hlnije  on  the  mainte- 
nance cf  peace.  We  are  e.xperlencuig  daily 
the  Impact  of  war  on  our  own  economic  and 
social  prcgress.  to  say  nothing  of  cur  indi- 
vidual freedoms.  And  no  one  disputes  seri- 
ously the  fact  that,  at  least  In  the  Immediate 
postwar  period,  the  presence  cf  force  ranged 
against  any  would-be  aggressor  is  essential  i 
to  malntaiu  peace.     The  question  is  whether    i 


the  force  should  reside  In  a  United  Natlcni 
organl7Jitlon  or  In  Individual  nations. 

At  tlie  heart  of  our  resolution  is  the  pro- 
posal that  there  be  assembled  a  United  Na- 
tions military  force,  capable  of  being  ordered 
into  Immediate  action  to  suppress  any  at- 
tempt at  military   aggression. 

History  hh.jws  clearly  that  Individual  na- 
tions devoted  to  peace  will  not  go  to  war 
simply  to  ftop  aggression  and  save  the  peace 
of  the  world.  They  will  go  to  war  only  to 
stop  a  direct  and  vital  threat  to  their  owa 
security. 

At  any  time  up  to  1937.  the  military  f(jrce 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  uaticna 
wantiii;;  peace  would  have  bcm  sufllcltut  to 
crush  a:.y  aggressor.  But  that  force  never 
was  mob»llz:?d  effectively  because  during  the 
time  it  took  for  peaceful  nations  even  to 
attempt  to  agree  on  a  Joint  course  of  acton, 
the  aggressors  had  scized  wl.at  they  wanted 
and  presented  the  world  with  an  accom- 
plished fact.  And  the  world  wi_uld  not  ftglit 
to  undo  what  had  been  done.  Would-be  ag- 
gressors arc  not  deterred  by  world  oplnicn, 
diplomatic  protests  or  ducu-sslon  cf  sanctions. 
Like  the  gangsters  of  our  prohibition  era, 
they  recognize  only  force 

Recent  developments  in  warfare,  whicli 
make  a  durable  peace  more  imperative  thaa 
ever,  al.so  make  possible  a  realistic  soluiica 
to  this  problem  The  Impact  of  air  pt)Wer, 
the  tremendous  striking  force  cf  compara- 
tively small  land  and  sea  units,  and  the  great 
mobility  of  air,  sea,  and  land  weapons  maka 
It  pcs-.ble  tc>  a.ssrmble  at  strategic  ba.'-es 
throughout  the  world  a  niiiitary  force  which, 
even  thougli  relatively  small  In  numbers, 
would  still  be  strong  enough  to  stop  by  itself 
any  attempt  at  military  airression  except  oy 
the  three  great  powers  -  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Ru.'^sia  And  we  may  as  well  be 
realistic  and  recognize  that  r.ny  attempt  to 
maintain  peace  cocipcratlvely  must  rest  on 
the  gix>d  faith  and  nonaf^rci-slve  Intentions 
of  the.«e  three  great  powers 

Undoubtedly  these  three  nations  will  con- 
tinue to  mnintaln  latge  military  establish- 
ments In  the  Immediate  post-war  per'od. 
Non*»  will  put  ail  Its  eggs  nf  national  Fnfpty 
in  the  Intprnatlonal  coUabora'lnn  basl-.et. 
Eut  as  world  mnchttiery  to  maintain  peace 
grndunlly  pr -ves  Its  efferttvene«^s.  we  can  look 
fnrwnrd  to  drndunlly  reducing  our  national 
armament.*  and  taking  from  the  backs  of  our 
people  this  cnishlng  burden  It  Is  the  lea.=t 
costly  method  for  us  to  assure  our  national 
safety 

But  n  far  more  powerful  argument  for  col- 
lective B'^curity  Is  that  the  onlv  sure  way 
to  keep  the  United  Stntef  out  of  future  war.* 
Is  not  to  have  future  wars.  Our  Nation 
alone  cannot  pclice  the  world  or  pi  event  war.i. 
It  Is  to  our  own  Interest  to  support  the 
strongest  possible  world  machinery  to  main- 
tain peace  F'<rfhernv  :p  It  Is  our  obllea- 
tlon  to  the  millions  of  oui  young  men  who  are 
riskinir  and  giving  their  lives,  not  alone  to 
defend  this  Nation,  but  to  save  future  gen- 
erations frr.m  the  same  fate. 

Th  nk  you. 
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Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    HIE  UNITED  STATE3 

F'idav.  April  9  (Irnulatix-e  day  of 

Tuesday.  April  fii,  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing    in    today's    Baltimore    Suub 


I 


written  by  Mr,  C.  P.  Ives,  on  the  trade 
agreements  and  tiieir  necessity  for  post- 
war trade  revival. 

There  beuiEi  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    Tr..*Dr    ACItF-EMrNTS— TltFTH     NECrS-SITY    FOR 
POST-WAR    TP..\rE    P.E\I\AL 

(By  C   P.  Ives) 

Meeting  at  sea  m  .Augiitt  of  1941  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Prune  Minister  worked  vip  the 
hrsi  formal  ruilme  of  the  post-war  order  for 
which  they  felt  their  peoples  and  the  anti- 
Axis  nations  in  geneial  to  be  contending. 
Their    countries,    they    said,    "will    endeavor 

•  •  •  to  further  the  enjoyment  by  all 
nates,  great  or  .'^mall,  victor  or  vanquished, 
cf  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and 
to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  which  are 
needed  for  thdr  economic  proi^per.ry  " 

Tiiese  phrases  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  were 
rx.janded  upon  and  made  explicit  m  the  sev- 
eral lease-lend  afrrecmcnts  Take,  for  in- 
biance,  article  VII  cf  the  lease-lend  agree- 
ment vith  the  Scviet : 

"In  the  final  determination  of  tlie  bene- 
fits to  be  p,-ovidjd  to  the  United  States  cf 
America  by  the  Government  cf  the  Union  ol 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In  return  for  aid 
furnished  •  •  •  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions thereof  •  •  •  shall  include  pro- 
ves on  f(.r  agreed  nctlon  (by  he  United  States 
nnd  the  Union  of  Sjvut  Soclali.  t  Republics) 
opon  to  participation  by  all  other  countries 
cf  like  mind,  (and)  directed  to  the  c.rpan- 
sicn.  by  appropriate  InternatK'nal  a.nd  do- 
mestic nieahures.  cl  production,  employment, 
and  the  e-xchange  and  Aiifumption  of  foods 

•  •  •  (and)  to  the  elimination  of  ell 
forms  cf  discriminatory  treatment  in  intcr- 
natioi.al  commerce,  end  to  the  reduction  of 
t?rlfT    and  other  tiade  barriers  " 

It  Is  against  that  background  that  Mr. 
Hull  moves  now  for  a  third  extension  of  the 
rteciprocal  Trade  Acieements  Art,  which 
i;mends  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  tf  1930  so 
as  to  free  world  trade  in  some  degree  from 
the  paralys-is  im.po.-ed  upon  it  by  iliat  un- 
happy measure  Having  made  the  solemn 
commitments  cit'^d  above,  can  the  United 
States  take  any  other  course^ 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  larger  and 
ultimate  war  alms  of  the  United  Nations. 
Here  again  we  inu«t  turn  to  the  Atlaiitlc 
Charter,  which,  be  it  remembered  was  sub- 
scribed ti  by  all  of  the  United  Nations  In 
the  declaration  of  January  2,  1943  The  aim 
Of  all.  says  the  Charter,  Is  "a  peace  which  will 
Bfford  to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwelling 
In  safety  within  their  own  bt  undanes  •' 

Now,  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
Hitler  could  net  appreciate  t!ie  appeal  of 
such  a  vision.  All  that  Hitler  has  ever 
wanted  was  a  world  In  which  Germany  could 
dwell  m  safety  within  her  own  boundaries 
Tne  difference  between  Hitler  aid  the  United 
Nations  was  one  of  definition;  Hitler  did  not 
think  Germany  could  ever  be  safe  while 
tome  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  world 
we.'-e  outside  German  boundaries.  He  pro- 
posed, then,  to  secure  Germany's  salety  by 
expanding  Germany's  boundaries  or  the 
boundaries  of  her  influence  until  they  were 
roughly  coterminous  with  the  limits  of  the 
world  Itself.     His  war  is  as  simple  as  that. 

For  Hitler  had  the  wit  to  s?e  that  no  frac- 
tion of  the  world,  no  matter  how  rich,  was 
wholly  self-contained  In  the  economic  sense. 
Tlie  pre-war  United  States  was  one  of  the 
great  economic  dominions  of  the  wcrld,  much 
rearer  seW-sufHclency  than  Hitler's  Germany; 
yet  Americans  have  learn:  d  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor hew  much  they  are  dependent  on  the 
trans-Pacific  arers.  say.  for  one  material,  rub- 
ber, basic  to  their  most  charactrri?=tic  indus- 
.  try.  the  autom'  bile  industry. 

In  contrast  t3  Hitlers  dream,  then,  the 
Tlslon  cf  the  United  Nations  is  to  attain 
■alcty    without    the    ruthless   expansion   of 


boundaries.  For  the  unimpeded  will  of  the 
conqueror,  ministering  to  his  own  needs  alone, 
the  United  Nations  aim  to  substitute  sonie 
form  of  Joint  control  which  will  make  all 
nations  collectively  secure.  Tliat  world  con- 
trol Will  be  an  assurance  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  may  have  access  to  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  world  in  proportion 
to  their  need  and  to  the  enierprlie  with  which 
they  turn  that  need  into  ellective  demand  in 
purchaslng-powcr   terms. 

Thus  the  concept  cf  a  wisely  coi.trolled 
free  trade  is  at  the  vcrj-  core  of  the  post- 
war Older  on  which  the  whole  United  Na- 
tions' war  effort  is  b:nt.  To  slight  it  is  to 
slipht  the  funciamciitals.  Fcr  want  of  a  nail 
the  shoe  was  lost,  for  want  of  the  shoe  the 
horse  was  lest,  for  want  of  the  horse  the  v.c- 
tory  was  lost,  for  want  of  the  victory  the 
kinsdcm  was  lost.  But  If  we  neglect  wcrld 
trade  we  neglect  not  merely  the  nail  but  the 
shoe  and  the  horse  besides.  We  doom  our- 
s?lves.  before  we  have  won  one  war.  to  fi^ht 
another  still  mere  terrible. 

Now,  is  it  ccnccivable  that  the  preat  arsenal 
of  democracy,  the  Nation  which  armed  the 
British  and  the  Russians  in  their  time  of 
peril — Is  that  Nation,  new  fully  aimed  itself, 
to  obstruct  at  the  very  outset  the  building 
cf  the  very  peace  at  which  all  its  ellori.'-,  have 
been  aimed.' 

Having  agreed  to  lease  and  lend  without 
fixed  cash  return,  is  that  Nation  to  satxjta^-e 
the  only  possTole  alternative  compensation, 
namely,  a  rich  revival  of  world  trade.  In 
which  its  producers  and  its  workers  would 
have  their  abundant  share  and  its  farm-bcy 
soldiers  could  dare  to  turn  their  tanks  back 
Into  tractors  for  the  spring  plowing? 

Such  rabolage  is  Inconceivable.  Even  the 
old  enemies  of  the  trade  agreements  cannot 
really  expect  to  block  their  e;:tension.  They 
know  that  the  country  will  net  let  Isolation- 
ism in  this  form  threaten  the  new  peace  Just 
as  our  armies  are  be-'inning  to  hammer  it 
out.  They  know  that,  with  motives  a  thou- 
sand times  more  vivid  than  in  1937  and  1940, 
we  will  move  as  we  did  in  1937  and  1940  to 
extend   the  Trade   Agreements   Act. 
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HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr,  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Atlanta  'Ga.)  Journal  of  April  6, 
1C43: 

TRENDS    OF  THE  TIMES 

Scene  1  A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
National  House  ol  Fc'prcsentatives  on  the 
problem  of  absence  from  work  and  the  bill 
to  abcllsh  it.  The  absence  of  workers  from 
their  jobs  is  deprecated  and  denounced. 
Workers  who  lay  off  from  their  Jobs  were  to 
be  cited  to  the  draft  b...ards  for  transfer  to 
the  battle  fronts. 

The  committee  to  fr-.^wn  on  absenteelem 
consists  of  29  Congre.s.'-men.  All  but  13  of 
the  29  Congressmen  to  consider  ab.senteeism 
are  absent  from  the  meeting  on  this  par- 
ticular day.  None  of  them  expects  to  be 
cited  to  the  draft  board  for  his  absence. 

An  ancient  adage,  "Physician,  heal  thy- 
self." 

Another  ancient  saying.  "Why  do  you  keep 

looking  at  the  speck  In  yo-or  brothers  ey« 


and  pay  no  attention   to  the  beam  that   l» 
In  your  own?  " 

Th-'  paranoiac  proclainis  one  law  for  him- 
self and  another  lor  the  rest  of  us  Exam- 
ple: It  is  wrong  for  anybixly  but  a  Congress- 
man to  be  an  absentee. 

To  the  totalitarian,  men  are  bees  in  hives, 
or  peas  in  pcxls.  or  grains  of  wheat  in  sacks. 
All  Russians  together  are  trash,  all  Jews  pub- 
lic enemies,  all  Americans  fut  and  la/y,  nil 
non-Germarxs  worthy  only  to  be  slaves 
Even  his  own  Germans  are  but  blood  for  tlif 
state  to  drink.  The  man  is  nought,  the  state 
18  everj'thing. 

Beware  of  lumping  men  together  as  we 
lump  our  cattle  or  our  grains  of  corn 

Labor  is  unpatriotic,  hence  the-t-e  absentees 
Capitalisus    are    unpatriotic,    hence    these 
slallings  o\er  contracts,  these  frauds. 

The  farmers  are  greedy.  Else  how  this 
furor  from  the  farm  bloc,  thcfse  threats  to 
quit  the  farm,  to  go  on  strike.  If  prices  are 
not  raised? 

Democrats  are  unpatriotic.  See  tlieir  Sen- 
ator, though  It  is  wartime,  scramble  lor  lils 
patronage. 

Republicans  are  unpatriotic  Sie  them 
shooting  10  times  at  Roosevelt  and  at  Hitkr 
only  once. 

Totalitarian  ideas  every  one. 
No  two  leaves  on  a  tree  are  Just  alike,  nor 
any  two  men  on  the  earth.     No  two  nnger- 
prints,  no  two  faces,  no  two  minds  al:ke. 

Great  German  Goethe  told  the  German5- 
"Germany  Is  nothing.  Every  Individual 
German  is  a  great  deal  " 

The  Germans  rejected  their  Goethe,  who 
would  have  saved  them  Tliey  believed,  in- 
stead, a  fanatic  Hitler  telling  them:  "'i'ou 
are  nothing;  the  state  is  everything  '  They 
believed  the  psychotic  Hitler,  not  the  sane 
Goethe.  Fcr  that  they  are  on  the  road  to 
ruin  now  For  the  man  is  not  the  instru- 
mrnt,  but  the  end.  and  who  acts  otherwise 
Is  doomed,  in  the  end.  to  fall. 

The    laborer    is    not    labor      He    Is 
Smith.  Hans  Schmidt,  or  Peter  Vrb.sky, 
unlike  the  rest 

The  capitalist  Is  not  capital.  He  Is  Mor- 
gan the  banker,  Jones  the  storekeeper.  Jen- 
kins the  Industrialist,  no  two  the  si:me. 

The  farmer  is  rot  larmlng  He  Is  Scott  the 
dairyman.  Brown  the  drcver,  Hughes  the 
gardener,  and  each  one  Just  himself 

The  Democrat  Is  not  a  party.  He  Is  one 
of  a  wrangling.  Jangling  hoet.  no  two  alike; 
some  good,  some  bad.  seme  rich,  some  poor, 
some  dumb  as  doorknobs,  and  some  Solomons. 
The  Republican  Is  not  a  party  of  ants  In 
hills,  each  one  a  num.ber  on  a  card  They 
range  from  the  meek  and  lowly  Lincoln  to 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  He  may  be  a  Senator 
Norris,  or  a  Secretary  Fall,  a  Benedict  Arnold, 
or  a  Nathan  Hale. 

Edmund  Burke,  the  En-lish  statesman, 
would  not  denounce  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. He  knew  no  way,  he  said,  to  Indict  a 
people  as  a  whole 

Burke  was  no  totahtarian.  Tliere  was  no 
such  thing,  he  knew .  as  a  people  There  were 
only  the  infinite  individuals  of  which  a  people 
is  composed. 

You  cannot  Indict  labor  as  labor  for  its 
absentees.  S^me  Congres>m.en  have  tried  It. 
They  only  betray  their  own  totalitailan  turn 
of  mind.  Men  being  men.  whatever  their 
place  or  rank.  Just  men.  the  patriotism  of 
labor  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  Ccn- 
gre.<=smen.  farmers,  capitalists.  Who  count-  a 
people  Into  classes  counts  amiss  end  wrongs 
the  nation  which  his  error  would  divide. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "labor  •  There 
are  only  the  persons,  seme  patriots,  some 
recreants,  who  work  as  laborers.  There  Is 
no  such  thing  as  Congressmen,  but  only 
men  in  Congress — men  as  far  apart  as  Sen- 
ator Wagner  and  Rcpreseiuatlve  Ham  Fish. 
The  13  were  present;  the  16  not  there.  Not 
all  Congressmen  were  absentees. 
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Men.  totftlltartan  style,  are  drivc-n  cattle, 
nibb-r  etamps  Men.  the  democ-atlc  way. 
»r«  royal  freemen,  every  one  a  king  The 
line  Is  drawn  arotind  the  world,  the  totali- 
tarian af(aln!>t  the  democrat.  Men  In  Ger- 
m.'^ny  and  in  Japan  are  drops  of  writer  In  a 
»ea  In  lands  if  frot-dom  men  are  Uvlni; 
•ouliJ  The  hriM<-  of  humanity  la  thus  di- 
vided against  Itself.    The  war  Is  on 

The  line  la  drawn,  but  never  clearly  drawn. 
Ftee  Boula  there  are  in  totalitarian  Germany. 
And  In  America  there  still  nre  those  who 
lump  men  in  other  groups  than  their  own 
(unp.itrlotlc  "labor";  gn-edy  capital)  Into 
in.iaBe.s.  the  totalitarian  way 

Walter  Locke 


Remember  Bataan 


REMAr?K.S 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or    NEW   YOKK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFN'TATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
flr.^t  annivt'rsary  of  the  fall  of  Balaan 
and  Corngidor.  As  G»n.  DouKlit>  Mac- 
Ailhur  .s;ud.  no  army  has  ever  donr  so 
mucn  with  so  Utth*."  The  American 
p^^ople  are  proud  of  the  gallant  record 
made  by  our  arnu'd  forces  at  Bataan, 
which  were  finally  overwhelmed  only  by 
hunKor,  numbors.  and  lack  of  munition-s. 

L;t  u.s  rimembcr  B.ilaaii  a;^  we  did  the 
Alanu)  m  tht'  Mexican  War.  the  Mamr 
in  thf  Spanish  War,  the  attacks  without 
warnin:;  on  our  ships  m  World  War  No  1. 

L  t  us  supply  General  MacArthur  with 
nd.^quate  for.es.  airplanes,  and  shifMS, 
and  place  him  in  supreme  command  in 
tl'.e  far  Pacific,  and  he  will  n-conquer 
Bataan  and  tho  Philippines,  d'-feat  the 
Japanese  Armies,  sink  her  ships,  and 
drive  her  airplanes  out  of  the  skies. 

Lot  us.  on  this  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  Bataan,  determine  to  provide  Gen- 
eral MacArt.hur  with  m<'n  and  equip- 
ment to  bomb  Japanese  cities  and  con- 
duct an  all-out  ofTi'nsi'.e  aqainst  her  on 
the  -ea.  in  the  air.  and  on  tlie  land. 

That  is  the  best  way  to  remember 
Bataan.  Every  days  delay  afford.'--  Japan 
more  time  to  become  entrenched  and 
to  develop  the  vixst  resources  she  has 
conquered  and  to  strengthen  her  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces.  F\irther  delay 
will  mean  a  fearful  price  in  American 
blood  ;.nd  tears.  Let  u.s  get  on  wilh  tho 
war  now. 

I  tnist  there  is  nothing  to  the  state- 
nun^  carried  in  the  prc^s  that  President 
Roosevelt  called  off  the  proposf^d  Nation- 
wide commemoration  of  the  B.^itle  of 
Eataan.  Such  action  would  be  incredi- 
ble in  view  of  the  heroism  and  sacrifice 
of  our  troops  there  against  terriflc  odds. 

The  following  newspaper  ariicle  by 
John  ODonneil,  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  speaks  for  itself: 

Oiclers  l.v^ued  by  Piesident  Roi>.scvelt  have 
cn!:c?led  efI5c!'»l  pi.i:..;  to  coinn-.rm"r;"itc  Gen- 
eral M^Arthur's  d.-fense  of  B.itaan 

The  White  House  rilrectivps  have  gone  to 
the  Oaicc  of  W.ir  Information,  the  Treasury, 


and  War  EXepartment  and.  though  unofll- 
ciaJly.  even  to  the  Philippine  C.>m:non wealth 
Government -ln-ex:Ie  heie  in  Wa-^hlngton. 

Plans  had  been  made  for  a  "Rcmemh^^T 
Bntaan  ■  appeal  to  the  Nation  on  Apr.l  9— 
the  anniversary  which  marks  the  end  of  the 
gallant  resistance  of  Mac.Xrthur's  men  in  the 
fox  holes  cf  the  Juni^le  p-n^nsula 

By  posters,  radio  addressr?.  and  newspaper 
publicity,  various  department  heads  hud  pre- 
pared to  put  the  Remember  Bataan  battle 
cry  of  vengeance  In  the  hist.jric  li-t.s  wuh 
Rcmrmber  the  M;'.lne  and  Remember  Pearl 
Harlx^r 

White  House  dire<  tlves  have  halted  all  this. 
Even  the  Filipino  News,  publl.'^hod  In  distant 
Honolulu,  hit.s  been  priVHtel>  told  that  It 
probably  will  get  nothing  In  the  way  of  an 
official  Ftatcment  fit  Its  memorial  edition  to 
bc>  published  as  h  purt  of  its  bo:Kl-srllinK 
drive  among  the  Filipino  re.sidenis  of  tho 
islands. 

"After  all  Bataan  was  a  d?feat  for  Ameri- 
can arms — not  a  victory "- -the  Pre.-4dent  is 
quoted  as  Instructint?  his  administrations 
publicity  men  when  he  learned  of  the  pro- 
posed cummemoriilion. 

I  am  also  including  the  statement  is- 
sued by  General  riacAilliur  on  April  9, 
according  to  the  Asso  -latod  Press,  from 
somewhere  in  Australia,  which  likewise 
speaks  for  itself; 

BATAAN    HAII.ID  BV  MARTUL'R  ON   ANNIXTKSAET  — 

(jE.mlrm.  pr.ws  t:ia:  d.w  ut  rlulmI'Tion  mat 

NOT    0£    "TOO    LONG    DEi.AiIti 

SoMEAH£RK  IN  AUSTRALIA.  April  9  In  a 
stattment  commemoratini;  Uie  nrsl  anniver- 
sary of  the  buriend(  r  uf  an.cr.can  and  Fili- 
pino forces  on  B-sUiari  Pemntulu,  Geo. 
IXiu^Ias  M.if Arthur  .s.i'd   lid.iy: 

'A  year  n^o  icday  the  dmmung  light  of  Ba- 
taan's  forlorn  hope  tlutierrd  ard  dud.  Ita 
prayers  Ly  that  lur.e.  and  it  prayed  as  well 
as  (ought,  wire  reduced  u.>  a  simple  formula 
rendered  by  hungry  n^en  through  cracked 
a:.d  parching  lip.s.  •Give  us  this  day  our  dally 
brtad  The  light  failed  Bataan  starved 
into  collapse 

Our  flag  lies  crumpled,  its  proud  pinions 
si),;t  up.>n  in  the  cutter;  the  wrecks  of  what 
were  once  our  men  ar.d  women  groan  and 
sweat  m  prison  toll,  our  faithful  Filipino 
wards — 16  000.0C0  souls — gasp  In  the  slavery 
of  a  conquering  soldlerv  devoid  of  those  ideals 
of  chivalry  which  have  so  dlg:nifled  many 
armies. 

I  was  the  leader  of  that  lost  cause,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  a  scared  and  stricken 
luart  I  pray  that  a  merciful  Gcd  may  not 
delay  too  long  their  redemption,  that  the  day 
of  salvation  b«  not  so  far  reriK)ved  that  they 
perish,  that  It  be  not  again  too  li>te  " 


Food  for  Defense  Workers 
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HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
lieard  repeated  many  tiines  the  -phrase 
that  Uie  United  States  has  to  be  tlie  ar- 
.seniU  of  democracy  in  order  to  win  thi.s 
war.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  men  who 
labor  in  the  defense  plants  of  this  coun- 
try are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  every- 


thing they  possibly  can  to  further  pro- 
duction in  connecuon  with  our  war  ef- 
fort However  in  order  to  do  their  part, 
the.^c  men  mu<t  have  pn^per  food 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from 
an  oriirial  of  a  steel  conipr.ny  in  my  dis- 
trict tiiat  b»-ai.b  upoii  tins  subject.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

It  l.s  a  ploa-ure  to  write  to  you  even  though 
I  have  to  pass  on  Bomething  for  you  to  woiry 
about.  The  trouble  cf  the  moment  is  with 
the  food  rationing 

The  men  in  the  steel  mill  are  rapidly 
discovering  that  the  2  pounds  total  cf  real 
meat,  butter,  und  chee.se  a  week  is  not 
eni  ugh  to  su.-tain  them,  and  thi-y  do  not 
tnow  what  they  can  do  The  men  referred 
to  do  both  the  hot  and  heavy  work  on  the 
f ui  nace.s,  steam  hammers,  and  rolling  nulls. 
They  eat  all  of  their  meals  at  hcnie  and  carry 
their  lunch.  Tlicv  arc  heavy  eaters,  piobably 
ncrmallv  cfinsuming  an  avercge  cf  between 
6  and  3  [Xjund^  of  rationed  meat,  butter,  and 
cheei<-  per  week.  Thise  men  are  big  fellows. 
mor,tly  weighing  180  pcunds  and  up.  and 
their  reaction  Is  that  they  need  something 
they  can  get  their  teeth  into,  and  I  am 
Inclined  to  agreo  with   them 

For  exampe.  they  eat  a  gt)Od  breakfast  of 
ecg.s  and  bacon  a  repre?-entative  lunch  con- 
sists of  four  or  five  sandwiches  and  a  quart 
of  mUk  with  a  piece  of  fruit,  and  they  eat 
a  man-FlJied  dinner  Their  actlvltlrs  require 
the  handling  and  manipulating  with  toii^s 
and  le\ers  of  mar.y  ton>  of  hot  or  cold  prod- 
uct j>er  dav.  The  men  that  do  the  hot  work 
jx-rsplre  heavilv.  wi'h  considerable  evident 
lo.«s  of  salt  and  minerals  in  their  perspira- 
tion as  shown  by  me  encrusting  deposit  on 
their  garments.  My  own  Impres-slon  Is  that 
the  physical  work  done  by  the  average  of 
these  men  is  cvinsiderably  greater  than  an 
average  man  In  the  .\rmy  and  th.Mt  the  liard- 
efit  work  is  harder  than  anything  normally 
required  of  the  .Army  These  facts  cnn  un- 
doubtedly be  confirmed  by  doctors  familiar 
with  these  industrial  practices. 

The  first  qutbtlon  i.s  whether  or  not  any- 
thing can  be  done  about  ih's  brfcre  we  en- 
counter difficulty,  which  Is  clearly  ahead  We 
do  not  mean  to  be  alarming,  but  this  .seems 
to  be  a  point  that  has  been  overlooked  and 
needs  ccnslderstlcn 

If  I  can  give  ycti  more  speclflc  farts  please 
advl.-ie  or  If  this  tnkes  a  tiirn  for  the  wcr.-,t, 
I  will  lit  you  know. 


Residential  electric  rates  compared — municipal  systems  in  all  cities  over  50.000  popula- 
tion — rates  as  of  Jan.  1,  1942.  by  Federal  Pouer  Commission 


Comparative   Tables   of   Public   Pov/er 


EXTENSION   OF  REIvIARKG 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.s.sissippi.  the  Honorable 
John  R.'.nkin.  and  other  colleagues  have 
frequently  addrnsspd  this  House  on  the 
subject  of  pubhc  power.  Recently  the 
eminent  engineer.  Mr.  R.  E.  McDonnell, 
of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  who  specializes  In 
public  power  en.^ineering:,  prepared  a 
table  which  I  think  would  bv  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  this  Kuusc. 

I  am  inserting  it  here. 
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Tax  Bill 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOME 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  NEWSOME.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rain  descend.s  upon  both  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  Lik?wise.  taxes  fall  upon 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

The  daneerous  times  in  which  we  live, 
together  with  the  public  welfare,  demand 
immediate  action  by  this  body  on  taxes. 

Taxation  in  time  of  war  should  be 
nonpartisan  and  not  the  means  for  seek- 
ing political  advanta^'e. 

Believing  this,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  Major  Comp-;on.  and  I  are 
today  introducing  identi.'al  b'lls  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  currently  of  indi- 
vidual in  ome  taxes — H.  R.  2443  and 
H.  R.  2444 

We  believe  this  bill  to  be  a  fair  com- 
promise between  the  conflicting  views 
expressed  in  this  Hou.se. 

We  believe  the  bill  would  not  have  the 
opposition  of  the  Treasury. 

We  truit  tliat  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  may  find  some  merit  in  it. 

E.\PLANATION    OF   PLAN   TO  PTOVlDE  FOR  THE  CTTH- 
KENT  TAYMFI-JT  OF  INLrVlDVAL  INCOME  T-^XES 

This  plan  meets  the  problem  of  transi- 
tion to  a  system  of  current  collection  of 
individual  income  tax  by  taxing  the  1942 
income  on  the  basis  of  1941  rates  and 
exemptions,  and  1943  incomes  on  the 
basis  of  rates  and  exemptions  of  1942  as 
they  are  now  existing. 

This  is  accompli'^hed  by  cancelation  of 
the  liability  for  the  difference  between 
the  tax  on  1942  income  compuied  at  the 
lower  1941  rates  and  higher  1941  exemp- 
tions. 

The  unabated  1942  tax  Uabilities  are 
then  made  payable  over  a  period  of  5 
years  beginning  with  1944. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount 
of  tax  which  would  be  abated  under  the 
plan  would  be  $4,400,000,000  cut  of  a  total 
of  59.800.000,000  of  1942  tax  liabiUties. 

The  attached  table  1  compares  the  in- 
dividual normal  and  surtax  rate  sched- 
ules under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1941  and 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1942. 

Table  2  shows  the  per.sonal  exemptions 
and  credit  for  dependents  allowed  under 
the  two  acts. 

Table  3,  which  assumes  the  case  of  a 
married  person  having  no  dependents, 
shows  the  amount  of  individual  net  in- 
come tax  and  effective  rate  of  tax  which 
would  Le  canceled  for  1942  at  selected 
levels  of  net  income,  under  this  proposal. 
Briefly,  the  plan  provides  as  follows: 
The  March  15  and  June  15.  1943,  in- 
stallments will  be  paid  in  the  usual  man- 
ner and  will  be  treated  as  payments  of 
1943  tax  on  1943  income. 

The  tax  on  1942  income  is  to  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  1941  rates  and  ex- 
emptions, and  the  balance  of  the  1942 
liability  is  to  be  abated. 

The  amount  of  the  1942  tax  which  is 
not  abated  will  be  paid  in  five  equal  an- 
nual installments  beginning  not  later 
than  December  31.  1944. 

Apart  from  the  liquidation  of  1942  ha- 
bilities,  the  propo.sal  contemplates  that 
to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  each  in- 
dividual will  pay  his  tax  out  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  income. 
This  is  accomplished  by  two  means. 
The  first  is  the  same  system  of  with- 
holding at  source  on  wages  and  salaries 
as  that  embodied  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But 
unlike  the  committee  bill,  the  amounts 
withheld  at  source  under  the  present 
plan  are  to  be  credited  only  against  the 
tax  liability  of  the  current  year. 

The  second  device  is  current  payment 
by  the  individual  of  so  much  of  the  taxes 
as  will  not  be  collected  by  withholding  at 
source. 

Withholding  at  source  applies  only  to 
wages  and  salaries,  and  the  rate  of  with- 
holding Is  limited  to  20  percent,  which 
approximates  the  net  Victory  tax  and 
the   basic    income-tax   liability   of   the 


6-percent  normal  tax  and  the  13-pcrcent 
first-bracket  surtax. 

In  order  to  provide  for  current  pay- 
ment of  tax  on  other  kinds  of  income  and 
at  the  higher-bracket  surtax  rates,  the 
plan  reqinres  that  the  taxpayer  shall,  on 
or  before  March  15  in  each  year,  file  a 
declaration  of  his  estimated  tax  for  the 
year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  he 
estimates  will  be  withheld  at  source  from 
his  wages  or  salary  during  the  year. 

A  comparable  date  is  provided  for  in- 
dividuals who  report  taxable  income  on 
a  fi-cal  year  basis. 

If  the  taxpayer  anticipates  no  income 
froHi  wages  or  salary  during  the  year 
his  declaration  will,  of  course,  show  no 
reduction  for  estimated  taxes  to  be  with- 
held. 

If  he  estimates  that  his  gro.ss  income 
for  the  year  from  sources  not  subject  to 
withholding  will  be  no  more  than  $100. 
he  is  not  required  to  file  a  declaration. 

The  proposal  allows  the  taxpayer  to 
amend  his  declaration  from  time  to  time 
if  sub.sequent  developments  should  indi- 
cate that  his  original  estimate  was  too 
high  or  too  low. 

In  view  of  the  provL^ion  for  amend- 
ment, and  in  order  to  insure  a  full  decla- 
ration, an  addition  to  tax  is  provided  if 
the  taxpayer  should  underdcclare  and 
underpay  his  tax  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  his  actual  liability  for  the  year. 

The  declared  tax  is  to  be  paid  in  five 
installments.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  calen- 
dar year  taxpayer,  the  first  four  install- 
ments are  to  be  paid  on  the  15th  of 
March,  June.  September,  and  December 
respectively. 

The  provision  for  the  fifth  ln.stallment, 
payable  on  March  15  of  the  following 
year,  is  intended  to  meet  the  ca.se  where 
the  actual  liability  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  four  installments  plus  the 
amounts  withheld  at  source. 

Comparable  provision  is  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  taxpayer. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the 
farmer. 

He  may  elect  to  file  his  declaration  In 
the  last  month  of  his  taxable  year.  If 
he  does  so,  he  is  to  pay  his  tax  in  two 
installments,  the  first  at  the  time  of  fiUng 
the  declaration,  and  the  second  on  the 
15th  day  of  the  third  month  follow- 
ing the  close  of  his  taxable  year.  This 
is  done  becau.se  farm  money  is  available 
usually  only  after  the  crops  have  been 
sold. 

The  first  installment  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  first  four  installments  paid  by 
other  taxpayers. 

The  second  installment  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  fifth  installment  paid  by 
other  taxpayers. 

An  addition  to  tax  is  provided  in  the 
ca.se  of  farmers  who  underdeclare  and 
underpay  their  taxes  by  more  than  33^3 
percent. 

For  the  Individual  on  a  calendar-year 

basis,  the  first  declaration   tmder  the 

plan  will  be  due  on  September  15,  1943. 

Thus,  the  1943  tax  liability  will  be  met 

by  the  regular  March  15  and  June  15, 

1943.  installment  payments  and  by  the 
September  15  and  December  15.  1943. 
declared  installment  payments,  plus  the 
last  installment  payment  on  March  15, 

1944.  This  is  done  in  case  the  current 
installment  payments  and  withlioldin* 
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years  beginning  with  1944. 
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It: 


at  source  have  not  met  the  enthe  1943 
liability. 

Comparable  provi.sjon  l.s  made  for  the 
taxpayer  who  ks  on  a  fiscal -year  basis. 

A  2-perrf'nt  credit  per  ann\im  i.s  pro- 
vided for  the  prrpaj-meiit  on  the  unpaid 
balance  left  after  abatement  of  1942 
tax  liability. 

Special  provisioris  are  made  for  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces  and  for 
the  payment  of  declared  taxes  as  well 
as  amended  declarations  by  them. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow: 

Tabix  1  —Individual  normal  and  surtax  ratr 
scheduler  under  Revenue  Ac:  of  1941  and 
Revfnut-  Act  of  1942 
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Table  3 — Personal  exemptions  and  credit  for 
dependents  under  Rrve'ine  Act  of  l'J41  and 
Ri  venue  Act  of  194^ 
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Table  3— Amount  of  individual  Jiet  incom*  tax'  and  effectwe  rate  of  tax  uhich  would  be 
cancelrd  for  1942  at  selected  levclt  of  net  income,  if  1942  tax  were  computed  at  1C41 
rates  and  exempt  tans 

Marrif*!  p«T>HTn— no  depeiHlrnl.". 
lVr».>n»l.J.iuptJou:  1^42  act;  $1,200;  1943  act;  $1,500. 
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Army  Day  Ad<lre$t  of  Hon.  Jamei  M. 
Tunnell,  of  Delaware 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MON  C.  WALLGREN 

or    WA.SIIINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STA1E3 

Friday.  April  9  (Icaislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6' .  1913 

Mr.  WALLGREN.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.'^k  un.tiiimou.s  cunseiiL  to  have  printed 
In  llif  A!'P'.'ndix  of  llw  Record  hii  Army 
Day  address  delivered  by  the  S^nnior 
from  EKlaware  I  Mr.  Tunnell  I  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
over  the  facilities  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casiinR  System.  April  6.  1943. 

There  bving  no  objection,  I  he  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

l!i  Hitlers  war  of  hntp  he  has  eelected 
as  the  s;,ot Ml  object  of  his  haired  the  people 
Of  the  Jewish  faith.  His  particular  rcai.oa 
for  this  haired  Is  i;ot  apparciu  from  any- 
th.ng  lie  says  or  from  any  known  event  in 
his  can 'T  But  whatcvir  its  c;tuse  may 
have  bt'iii.  Its  fiTi'' t  him  tx^cn  to  cam  the 
hearty  reciprocation  tl  tliut  feeling  by  the 
Jewish  people.  Uiuiniibtedly  his  attitude  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  clctprnilnatlon  of 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  that  they  shall  have 
thtMr  own  separate  army  to  aid  In  the  strug- 
gle lo  eliminate  Hitler  a.s  a  world  factor. 
The  Jewish  people.  ihoni;h  thi  y  are  w.ihout 
a  8-parate  national  ^oveiarnent,  are  entitled 
to  real  con^idcratluii  Ui  this  great  strug^rle 
b( cause  of  the  proportionate  sacrllice  in  casu- 
alties sufTcred  by  the  people  of  this  faith. 
The  casu;ilt!es  a.s  In  mo  I  modern  wars,  have 
been  more  larsrely  in  the  destruction  of 
women  and  children  In  civilian  life.  The  re- 
sult ot  th:s  situauon  is  th.:U  Interest  on  the 
part  of  ine  Jewiah  war  veU-rans  is  perhaps 
greater  than  ever  bttore  In  ilie  hiblory  of 
the  orkranizatlon.  A!mo;,t  3,000.000  of  casu- 
alties from  a  race  originally  ccmprl«!ng  per- 
haps  15,000.000  of  people   la   a   tremendou« 


prcjwr'.'.n  When  »e  tUnlc  thnf  n  very 
liir^r  p.itt  (>(  thoae  Cii»ualtlf«  !>prri»ei.t  help- 
1.  h*.  uii'l  liarmlm*  el',  lllaii  p<jpulj»' loii*.  lar^;elJr 
of  v,  uuii  and  children.  »e  can  undcrhiancl 
the  aioun^d  anger  ai:d  determiruitlon  of  ths 
[.f  pie  <jf  thl.^  faith  We  can  inderstand 
thc.r  (  .i^ernjss  to  partlrlpnte  in  the  national 
A.-my  Day  exerclsea.  This  broadcast  la  given 
by  the  Jewish  W.ir  Veterans  i)t  America  It 
la  the  hope  of  thla  organization  that  If  may 
through  this  broadca.^t  brle.fcj  to  America  a 
grr.Tter  realization  of  what  is  belnf;  accom- 
plished   by    America    at    war 

Many  persons,  because  of  unfair  criticisms 
of  the  war  effort,  b<lieve  that  little  or  no 
progrthfi  has  been  made  In  our  eHort  lo  .ssura 
the  success  of  Allied  Armies.  Discouraging 
crUlcl.'-ui:j  of  Americas  efforts  can  have  no 
beneficial  efTect  upon  the  morale  of  our  men 
In  the  service.  It  Is  parti' ularly  discoxira?- 
Inj;  to  the  mothers  and  fathers,  wlve«,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters  of  men  In  the  service  to  be 
tcld  that  America  U>  ii' t  fur.c'.ioiun^  In  its 
war  effjrt.  It  la  peculiarly  appropriate  ou 
A:my  D.iy  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  the 
origin,  growth,  and  devel-^pment  of  the 
United  Slates  Army  For  this  Is  a  day  when 
America  honors  Its  Army  Prom  Bui.ker  Hill 
to  Tunisia  Is  a  long  ro;id  Our  Army  which 
Immortalized  Itsf  if  in  Rcvoluticnary  days  was 
f>ocrly  clad  and  fought  from  behind  fences, 
trees,  stumps,  and  huusie--^.  asually  with  little 
or  no  military  equipment  and  small  amount 
of  ammunltlc^  But  It  wns  Andrew  Jaclc->on 
in  the  VV'p.r  of  1812  who  showed  the  world  how 
to  fight  bcli.nd  ba'.rs  of  cotton  Grant  and 
Lee  displayed  their  military  leadership,  which 
was  of  tho  highest  order,  behind  eniba:  k- 
ments  of  earth  The  American  Army  In 
World  War  No  1  fcucht  its  immortal  battles 
behind  concrete  emb.inkments  AmerUa's 
military  history  wa.s  suiaclently  cutstaiidiag 
to  call  to  America  Germany's  milit.'vry  leaders, 
who  l:i  the  hills  taid  valleys  of  Virginia 
studied  American  elratesy  as  It  wa.s  ptactlced 
In  our  own  War  Between  the  States. 

Our  Army  has  in.ide  a  tremendous  growth. 
At  the  oiicl  (  f  1&43.  It  will  contain  8.200  000 
men  and  ofUcera  It  is  e-tim^ted  that  tl  e 
Axis  Powers  iiove  a  total  armed  force  of 
17,000  OOJ  men  in  Europe,  A.^ia,  and  Africa. 
The  Uiilicd  Nations  niu-t  meet  and  defeat 
this  tremendous  Axl.«  army.  We  are  prepp.rlrg 
to  do  so.  We  are  treinln;?  the  fli.est  army 
that  the  world  has  ever  sren  It  will  be  the 
best  equipped,  the  best  fed,  and  the  Army 


with  the  best  morale  In  the  world's  history. 
We  are  told  that  It  will  require  20.000.000 
workers  in  w.^r  industries  to  supply  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  by  Decem- 
ber I?43.  The  President  called  for  a  produc- 
tion of  6  OJO  GOO  tens  of  mtrci.ant  ships  In 
1942.  The  same  program  calls  for  the  con- 
Btructicn  of  14.000.000  tons  of  shipping  In 
1913.  The  Prc3.c!e;it  a.'^ked  fcr  the  production 
of  6)000  pla!ie.'=  In  1942  and  125.000  planes  in 
1943  Ke  B^kcd  for  the  production  of  75  000 
tanks  in  1943  ae.d  the  production  of  35  000 
aniialrcr.ift  guns  In  1013.  The  exact  num- 
ber of  the  d::l.  rent  deiense  implements  cor.- 
.«.!ructed  In  19i2.  for  m,lltary  reasons,  cannot 
be  pub'isl.ed  Ko*ever,  our  military  au- 
thorit:e3  seem  to  oe  delighted  over  our  pr.  g- 
rcES  .n  the  furnishing  of  such  supplies  Our 
ouput  cf  niurM:or.s  this  yer.r  will  equal  all 
of  Ger.man-dommated  Europe.  In  1942 
A.mcrica  produced  86  000.000  tons  of  steel, 
practica'ly  all  of  w.;u  h  went  Into  the  war 
eftort.  The  tot..l  fu.';d"5  avaUable  for  the  war 
effcr:  bv  the  United  States  In  September 
1942  reached  th?  tremendous  total  of  1230,- 
OjO.OOOOCO  Th  »  flture  is  approximately  10 
limes  the  total  c  't  cf  Americas  partlcipa- 
tr)n  In  the  Pir  t  World  War.  In  such  a  war 
as  this  evcr\  article  necessary  to  civilian  life 
is  nccefs'ry  in  the  war  effcri  There  are 
thousands  of  Items  fr(jm  pt  pper  and  salt  to 
battleship,  thr-.t  muft  be  In  readmea«  for  U'^e, 
In  S-ptembtr  1942  the  materials  wh'ch  we 
)hl(^pcU  U)  cur  ullira  utidcr  the  lend-leaM 
pro 'nm  arm  unted  to  1.013  000,000 

Cut  our  Army  mu'i  not  only  be  arm'-d. 
It  niu»t  Ije  I<d  In  tl-.e  feediiiK  and  equip- 
ment of  thU  A-my,  America  mu»t  n  )l  and 
will  not  fill.  Our  f(<x)  production  la  tre- 
mcndi  Ut  We  are  p.-(.-duclng  enough  f<K,d  lo 
feed  Am'-ricH  und'-r  crtUnary  circumfciancta, 
and  have  a  li-r^e  surplun  America  In  1B42 
grew  the  enurmcus  amount  of  3.175,000,000 
bufchpis  of  c-rn,  or  a  total  of  24  bushels  to 
the  ptr.-rn  in  the  United  States.  It  grew 
981  COO. 000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  7'j  buthels 
of  wheat  to  the  p.  rson  in  the  United  States. 
It  grew  371000  000  bushels  of  potatoes,  or 
app-  x;matrl\  3  bushels  to  the  person.  It 
grew  209  OCO  (XK)  bushfls  of  soy  beans,  or  1 
bushel  and  3  pecks  for  each  person  In  the 
United  States  It  grew  2  504.000.000  pounds 
of  peanuts,  or  a  tc^tal  of  19  pounds  to  the 
person  in  the  United  Slates  It  grew  9  980- 
0)0.000  p>  und'  cf  beef  and  veal,  or  76  pounds 
of  beef  and  veal  to  the  person  In  the  United 
States  It  pn  duct d  nearly  3.000  000.000 
pounds  of  drc5^S'  d  chicken  last  year,  or  a 
total  of  23  pound,  of  dresse-1  chicken  to  the 
perscn.  Th.'>  corn  produced  In  1942  was 
500  000  000  bushels  mere  thnn  in  1941  The 
wheat  produced  was  38.0C0.C00  bushels  in 
excess  cf  th;t  proriucf^d  In  1941.  America 
produced  IG  000.000  biuhels  of  potatoes  in 
excess  of  wiiat  it  produced  in  1941  It  pro- 
duced double  The  quae.tlty  of  soy  beans  that 
It  pror'uccd  In  1C41.  There  were  1.000,000.000 
pounds  of  p-^.'.nuts  produced  In  1942  in  ex- 
cers  of  the  amount  produced  In  1941.  There 
were  850.009  0':'0  pounds  of  beef  and  cattle 
produced  in  1942  in  excess  of  that  produced 
In  1941  There  were  350  030.000  pounds  of 
dressed  chicken  produced  In  excess  of  the 
am  .unt  prociucrd  in  1941  This  was  done 
althou-^h  th'te  were  200.000  more  workers  on 
the  faims  cf  ti-.o  United  States  In  1941  than 
there  were  In  1942  Can  America  produce 
Its  goal  of  fofjd  in  1943?  Am--^r!ca  will  pro- 
duce Its  goal  America  will  feed  Its  Army, 
its  civilian  prpuhitlon.  and  will  furnish  its 
alhcs  the  n'-c(f..-ary  food  in  19-13.  You  may 
tell  the  American  farmer  that  he  c.nnot 
prcdi:re  the  pm.Tunt  rtciuirfd.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can farmer  will  prcduce  and  furnish  to  the 
world  the  answer  to  that  challenge.  The 
American  farrrer  Is  a  pa'rlot.  he  is  a  parent 
of  the  boys  In  the  service,  and  again  he  Is 
determined  to  do  his  part  In  winning  the 
world  fight.    These  figures  and  fact*  Indicate 


a  wonderful  Improvement  In  America's  situ- 
ation with  reference  to  the  war. 

But  the  greatest  Improvement  In  America 
has  t)een  the  Improvement  In  the  morale  of 
the  civilian  population.  It  would  be  a  hope- 
less and  useless  task  for  the  American  Army 
to  be  placed  In  the  field  to  fight  for  some- 
thing which  the  American  people  did  not 
approve.  Americans  are  peace  lovers  The 
great  body  of  our  people  were  determined 
that  we  were  not  again  to  become  Involved 
In  a  European  war  unless  flagrant  grounds 
made  it  necessary.  Millions  of  patriotic 
Americans  were  anxious  to  use  every  possible 
means  of  preventing  the  United  States  from 
entry  into  the  European  struggle  until  it 
was  necessary.  In  this  determination  thty 
felt  themselves  Justified  unless  an  attack 
should  be  made  upon  us  Pearl  Harbor  was 
the  answer.  A  Nation  of  peace-loving  citi- 
zens could  not  believe  that  the  Axis  Powers 
had  actually  partitioned  the  western  conti- 
nent Into  spheres  of  Influence.  South  America 
to  be  subjugated  by  and  allocated  to  Ger- 
many, and  North  America  to  be  subjugated 
by  the  Japanese,  our  women  and  children 
to  be  left  to  the  tender  and  solicitous  treat- 
ment of  Japanese  hr}rdes  Our  pec  pie  had 
been  born  and  had  grown  lo  maturity  In  s 
land  wnere  freedom  is  taken  for  gt  anted 
Not  being  directly  In  touch  with  the  terrible 
conditions  of  the  eastern  ontluent,  we  could 
not  and  did  not  realize  thnt  thin  w>is  not 
JU't  another  European  war  There  were  lhn'« 
who  believed  It  to  l>e  a  alruggle  for  gi eater 
trade  There  were  tli(;'e  who  belliv<-d  It  to 
be  a  atri.ggle  for  territorial  hKgr(ind!/.emerit. 
T\uy  a  d  not  and  could  n<A  rrali/.e  that  thia 
waa  H  ktruRgle  to  eruite  from  the  govertimentii 
of  the  world  all  recognition  of  wealc'-r  p<  wcra, 
and  to  separate  the  individuala  and  minort- 
tiea  of  the  wcild  from  all  civil  and  religious 
rights  America  now  realizes  that  thu  war 
Is  against  It,  the  rights  of  Its  citizens,  against 
Its  posterity,  against  Its  liberty,  and  its  fu- 
ture. But  the  transition  of  American  econ- 
omy from  the  pursuit  of  civil  activities  to  a 
War  basis  was  a  severe  one.  Our  manufrc- 
turlng  plants  had  to  be  transformed  from  the 
production  of  the  necessities  and  ccnven- 
ienccs  of  civil  life  to  war  requirements 

Millions  of  American  citizens,  prosperous 
as  never  before,  richer  than  any  nation  had 
ever  been  In  the  history  of  tlie  world,  could 
not  willingly  surrender  the  necessaries,  and 
even  the  luxuries  which  this  kind  of  a  war 
made  necessary,  until  convinced  that  such 
a  struggle  was  inevitable.  Then  there  were 
those  who  l)elieved  that  only  a  few  months' 
fighting  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Would  be  necessary  to  win  the  war.  These 
people  resented  any  lessening  of  their  pleas- 
ures and  comforts.  Vv'e  hesitated  to  lessen 
the  use  of  gasoline,  of  tires,  of  fuel  cil,  of 
coal,  of  foods  of  all  sorts.  However,  as  the 
result  In  the  Philippines,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Solomon  Islands,  and  finally  no.  th 
A'rlca.  gave  us  a  realization  that  American 
property  was  being  destroyed,  American  blood 
was  belnp  spUled,  American  boys  slaughtered, 
our  people  opened  their  eyes  to  the  real  situ- 
ation. Today  America  Is  at  war.  Her  armies 
are  on  the  march  on  every  continent  Her 
manufacturing  plants  are  producing  the 
necessities  of  war.  Her  farmers  are  produc- 
ing the  food  necessary  to  feed  the  world.  In 
production  America  has  cvertp.ken  and  passed 
her  enemies.  Prom  Maine  to  California, 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  smol:e  Is  coming 
from  every  manufacturing  plant.  The  father 
ha.s  sent  his  son  to  the  far  corne.-s  of  the 
e.irth  to  help  in  this  struggle,  and  he  Is  geir.g 
to  help  to  produce  on  the  farms.  In  the  fac- 
tories, and  In  every  activity  the  things  that 
may  be  necessary  to  win  this  war.  Fr  m 
every  community  In  the  land,  atlditlons  to 
the  swelling  tide  of  power  fare  in  evidei.ce. 
Sleeping,  peaceful  Amerl-a  is  new  aroused. 
Everywhere  evidence  of  transformation  of  a 
peaceful  nation  to  a  war  giant  can  be  ob- 


served. This  Is  known  to  our  friends  ai.d 
Is  being  felt  by  our  enemies  There  is  no 
overconildence  in  Aminca.  There  Is  now  a 
recognition  of  the  Uemendous  t.tsk  ahead  t.f 
us,  the  tremendous  sacrifices  necessary. 
America  now  sees  that  there  is  no  aiternati\e 
to  success  but  slavery  and  that  slavery  ex- 
tending to  untold  generations  of  our  chil- 
dren. Americans  no  longer  say  they  can 
win.  In  every  home  in  this  virile  Nation 
there  Is  a  realization  that  we  mu^t,  that  we 
shall  win. 


College  War-Tralnir.s  and  Work  Pro^ara 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARICS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  9  Hcaislatii^c  day  of 
Tucaday.  April  €>.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
Imou."?  con.'^ent  lo  have  printed  in  tlie 
Appendix  of  the  Recoko  the  propo.sal  of 
the  National  Ccllcre  Work  C'^uncil  of  the 
National  Youth  AftnnniMraUon  to  tho 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpov.er  Cc^m- 
ml.'i.'lon  on  the  college  uur-tralning  and 
work  program  fi^r  HH3  44.  1  hi«  pro- 
po.sal wa.s  hubrnltt''(l  on  January  26.  la.«;t. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proprisal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s  1 

Washington,  D  C  .  January  ?'>,  ;94.7. 
Pr  POSAL    or    THE    National    C -i.i  roc    W'orK 
Council  or  the  National  YotrTH  Ahminis- 

TRATION  T  )  THE  CHAIRMAN  rf  THE  W/4l  MAN- 

powFR  Commission  on  the  CuLLrcr  War- 
Training  AND  WcRK  Program   ior   1943  44 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Nation  Is  engaged  In  a  t(.tal  all-ottt 
war  effort.  Colleges  and  unlv-Tslties  have 
otTe.'ed  their  fpcihties  and  faculties  to  aid  in 
the  training  of  necessary  p?rfionnel  in  tc  h- 
nical  and  scientific  fleld"^  throurh  a  yar- 
aiound,  accelerated  pngrrm  of  sti  des. 
Students  in  training  In  these  flflcis  hiive  been 
urged  by  national  leaders  in  the  war  program 
to  continue  their  studies  to  earliest  p  sslb:e 
completion  on  a  12-month  basis,  in  order  to 
contribute  their  specialized  serv  ces  in  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  englneerlrp  rhem.stvy, 
physics,  teaching  In  certain  fi  d-^.  and  simi- 
lar occupations  in  critical  ncf  d  of  additional 
personnel  to  expedite  the  total  war  eKort 

Of  the  youth  attend  ng  college,  a  CJi:*;  d- 
e-able  g.'"Oup  will  be  unable  to  flna.ice  the,r 
education  particularly  bfcau'e  of  incuas^d 
living  costs  and  economic  dislocatuiiis  re- 
sulting from  the  war  Youth  enrollfd  m 
college  accelerated  pre  grams  on  a  12-m-.nth 
basis  are  thereby  deprived  of  normal  rp- 
portunitles  for  'earning  fui^ds  during  vaca- 
tion p'Tiods  to  finance  their  c<vilt'ge  training. 

In  o  d:r  that  tl-.e  Nstion  may  avr.il  itself 
of  the  potential  abilitits  oi  capable  youth  de- 
V3lcpfd  by  speciaiiz'd  college  tra;nirg  for  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  total  w.:r  effort  and  in 
the  e!isuing  perlcd  of  reconstruction.  It  M.ms 
imperative  that  assi.'^tnnce  be  prov.d'd  to 
suprior  yonr.g  men  ard  women  unable  ade- 
quately to  fin.in'e  such  tr;:lnirg 

Eared,  therefore,  upon  these  needs  and  the 
rcccmmendat'.ons  c:  State  a.rd  rtg  oiial  col- 
lege v.crk  councils,  th--  fcll'.wirg  changes  in 
the  National  Youth  Administration  cnllego 
v;crk  program  ere  p:  posed  by  the  National 
College  Work  Council. 


if- 
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1.  PT.aposEs  or  the  w\«-tiiainiko  amd  coixecs 

WORK    PROGRAM 

The  Jobs  on  which  It  la  prcpoaed  to  employ 
NitJonal  Youth  Admlnlstratton  snidents  In 
college  would  Berve  a  threefold  puipofte  ps- 
sentlal  to  the  war  manpower  {jrugrHm. 
namrly 

(a)  To  Insure  that  Btudenta  of  Bbllity.  who 
are  unable  adequately  to  finance  attenciuncc 
at  college,  recelre  the  training  nerrsewry  to 
prepare  thMD  tor  their  maximtim  rontrlbu- 
tJon  to  th*  war  effort  and  ili#  post  .v,»r  period 

(h»  Til  alli-vlHle  pr«ire<iel"tinl  and  t.#-(hiiiCMl 
mnntxiwer  iih(»rts«ee  In  tlie  tralnlnx  IH'M  ii> 
tkiim  and  in  pubtlfl  acftirlea  by  pf  vUl.nft 
attidefit  aerviree  hn-tmitrv  to  the  aroeieratUMt 
ut  the  t«iii!|iiii|'<iiNl  wur  effort 

(•I  T«)  pr'/vide  »tu<le>il«  *\iU  *ink'lrn\n\uu 
•aa^nilai  t/»  their  t</tat  prettarMti' ti  f(tr  p'"* 
faaatiwiMl  niid  teituiU'cl  }•)»• 

■     WARTHAINIMa   AMP   Wr'KH   Pmt*i>'*M    »"i« 

cuLtaM  artiMim,  leo  44 

It  U  propoa«d  thai  nitultciitl  ttke>iilui.<  i-  in 
ColleKB  B'tuleii'*  of  i.h.liiy  ur.dr-r  the  Nrttl^.i.ul 
Youth  AdminUirKilon  for  the  tiwal  year 
ID-l'J  44  l)e  avitilahte  on  the  tullowltiK  baaea: 

(H|  Th<  coll»»«e  war-tritlnlng  program;  In 
view  of  the  incrcaerd  training  load  In  accel- 
erated Wiir-trulniiiK  pri  t'liimx  in  ccllrRt's.  It  is 
proposed  that  sttideritH  of  hblllty.  unnblc  «de- 
quately  to  flnanc<>  attendanre  in  collere  in- 
rolled  tn  fleld-*  derlar.d  critical  bv  ih-  Chair- 
man of  the  Wnr  M.inp<jwer  Commission.  In- 
cludlnR  students  m  fields  of  teaching  dcftr- 
mlnecl  critical  by  the  Chnlmian.  be  rlin'hle 
for  National  Youth  Administration  pmpl'^y- 
ment  up  to  $40  ppr  month:  provkip<l  thnt 
when  the  nefci  of  n  student  totals  more  than 
n    wnce   carnliif;   of   $20,    additional    Hmnuits 

Up  to  an  H«trret;atc  oi  $40  m.iv  be  pnriied  frr 

pursiiiti^  ccllegc  war-related  training'  tn  thcsi' 
fields  cl'^flned  as  cririral 

(h)  The  collree  work  program:  ThH  phaw 
of  the  program  would  be  a  contlnunttm  ci 
the  pre-ent  college  work  proeram  and  would 
provide  employment  to  students  of  ability  re- 
pardlc-s  of  the  type  of  coxirsei:  thev  nre  pursu- 
Inp  The  waiie  pavment  (cr  such  work  would 
not  exceed  *25  per  month  per  student. 

(NoTZ  — For  th'-se  programs  an  appropria- 
tion of  $30  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  44 
Is  necessary  ) 

3.  PLAN  or  OPniATIOIf 

In  view  of  the  Inclusion  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  within  the  structure 
of  the  W.ir  M.inpower  Commission,  the  oper- 
nllon  of  the  college  war-tralntn  and  work 
proi?ram  will  be  subject  to  the  coordinating 
review  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Training  and  the  Chief.  Division  of  Profes- 
sional and  Technical  Training  of  the  War 
Manpower  C>-mmlssion  TJic  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  college  war-trainiiikj  and  work 
proRrnm  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
National  Yiuith  Administration  and  the  col- 
lege authorltfes  at  the  participating  insti- 
tutions. 

4.    AGE    LIMrrATION 

It  Is  proposed  to  eliminate  the  upper  ape 
llnilt  of  25  years  as  a  liniltln?  factor  to  em- 
ployment on  the  roUege  war-tratnlng  and 
work  program  In  th"  case  of  any  person  hav- 
ing served  In  the  arn.ed  forces  In  this  war, 

3     TWELVE-MONTH   BASIS 

Tlie  cone£;c  war-training  and  work  pro- 
gram shall  he  established  to  operate  on  a  12- 
month  basis. 

e     EIICIBIMTY  or  STfDENTS 

Only  tliose  students  who  meet  tlie  re- 
quirements for  entrance  mto  college  and 
who.  In  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  col- 
lege authorities  based  upi.)n  high-scho«>l 
records  in  the  case  of  entering  freshmen, 
give  promUe  of  superior  perlormunce  In  col- 
lege training,  shall  be  eligible  fur  conskk-ra- 
tU'o  to  participate  In  the  Naticual  Youth 
Administration  college  war-training  and 
work    program    upju    entrance    Into    college. 


Planned    Parenthood   and    National    Birth 

Rate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF    MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridai/.  April  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6> .  1943 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Prrsident.  I  a-^ik 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enlitkd  "Planned  Parenthood,"  written 
by  Nathaniel  W.  Ilicks  and  published  in 
"America"  on  April  3.  194J. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

BT   "PLANNED    PARENTHOOD  '   THI   PEOPLE    MAT 
PEUISH 

(Nathaniel  W    Hicks) 

Facing  the  greatest  crisis  In  Us  history,  this 
Nation  finds  Itself  straining  every  resource  to 
solve  the  gigantic  problem  of  man  shortage 
without  serious  up-et  to  family  life  and  the 
whole  pattern  of  Amerlcnn  livlui^.  While  the 
vacuuni  of  need  In  our  armed  forces  and  In 
essential  war  occupations  must  now  siphon 
millions  of  husbands  and  fathers,  and  n.ay 
draw  up  to  6.000.0<X)  women  from  their  pres- 
ent Jobs  or  their  homes  Into  war  Indu.'-trles, 
there  thrives  In  our  midht  a  well-organized, 
slrongiy  entrenched,  and  fchrewdly  guided 
movement  which,  under  the  guise  of  science, 
patriotism,  and  social  welfare,  will — if  left 
unchecked  —  depopulate  and  destroy  our 
country— unwittingly,    we    grant,    but    more 


Advanced     frcsl.men.     sophomores.     Juniors.    ( 
Benior.>=,    and    prnduate    students    who    have    I 
established   a  suti.'faciory  standing   in    their    j 
scholastic    work    at    the    institution    will    be 
eligible    for   conalderutlon    to   participate    In 
th's  program 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Lewis  Jiu kson.  City  College  of  New 
Yo.k.  N(w  Ynrk,  N  Y.  regions  I 
and  II  Dr  Leverin,:  lyson.  presi- 
dent. Muhlenberg  C"lle;fr.  Alhn- 
t/>wn.  I'u  .  rrn  "n  III;  Dt.  JuM-ph 
RfiBer,  presiii.  ut.  Kmrrii'  nt  Htaie 
T""*' her«  (,''ille(?r,  fulrrn'^fit  W. 
Vi  .  re'l'.fi  IV,  Vr  M  I,  Ht'"d..y, 
Cttin,  (;  .ilr«e  of  Ar  '•  aii'l  B<  h  i"  s, 
Olilo  »»in'<  tJliVM  ly  C'.lMif.  .'•■, 
l>U\ii  fft'l'.h  V,  l»r  ('  f.  K'il/«li»l", 
M<  ii'M.I  1. 1  IblUf  nll<  II.  Dnivcialty  Of 
V    '-<     fikii      MndUoii,    Wis,    fPHitm 

V(    l><    f'vMi  W   o.«<«   pmident, 

Mnyviilx  Mtu<«  TiuM. pia  (''<ll''ti». 
M  tyviil'-  N  hak  ixi/luu  VIM  I>r 
M  1.  W.idfll  IJiiiv.  ifji  y  I  f  OMn- 
h.iii.i  N"Mn«ri  okln  r»*t?ii  u  IX; 
I)r  I,iniiii  11  II  .ii'hmI  presldtiit, 
Texits  Strt'e  C'llleffe  for  W'tmn, 
Dentin  Tex  ,  rev.'l<>n  X;  Dr  Hurl 
R  DoUu'lusB,  head  Department  of 
Education,  University  of  Colorado, 
B  lUlder,  Colo  re<^!on  XI;  Dr. 
Roben  J  Maaske,  pref*ldent.  East- 
ern Oregon  Collece  nf  F"cl>icn«:on. 
La  Grande  Oret;  .  region  XII:  Dean 
R  C  Beaty.  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Fla  .  chairman,  region 
VII;  Dr  James  H  Richmond,  pres- 
ident. Murray  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Murray  Ky  ,  reqlon  V,  Dr. 
O^^Tjje    S     MUlT,    vice    president, 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass  ,  re- 
gion I. 


surely  than  any  war  ag.^lnst  us  from  sky  and 
sea  and  land. 

Tl'.e  planned-parenthood  movement  for 
birth  prevention  and  birth  spacing,  which  can 
only  lead  to  birth-rate  depiesMon,  may  clothe 
a  very  old  evil  In  the  hoblUmentb  of  sociology, 
but  It  must  stand  condemned  as  furthering 
not  a  wisely  planned  hluh-qu.iMty  p  )pul«tion 
but  the  ultimate  destrtictlon  of  this  Nation— 
to  preserve  which  the  pirerits  of  today  are 
offerin  ;  the  liven  of  their  sons 

In  rati'bll«hlfig  a  cni"'  for  our  Nn'lfii 
Hgnln*'  the  Mlnnned  pHrenfh"f>d  pederntlon 
Btid  \'»  «fllll»te«  )•■♦  ti«  return  to  t^"  prnhlem 
of  mti'iiKiWPr.  h't  f' r  the  pte«en<  ^roerrmry 
fHM  Int  tlliM  ofi«'«  whieh  fni'V  sr(«"  In  lh« 
fiji'it*'  wirofiK  ••  itiwy  Un  ciif  ftiMh  and  h'>p"< 
III  Mxi  A'iniille  ('\\tiifft  II  I*  M  dftii'ifwl  />f 
Iht'llHJ'-iM  |mtrj/,ii«iii  nod  ftinetifnl  f' r0*lirht 
that  fvnii  (ha  ir»"«i  <,|i<iini«)l'  flva  du«  rKt")"t 
l<i  Itif  worat  plopoiikll  im  of  Imliinii  iinfiira, 
the  rullllllliy  of  tlm  l>rii<  lin  iim /I  haiiimis 
mid  radii  «nd  U)  lliv  strift-  filled  him^ry  of 
miitikliid 

Th«  lU'itith  the  Jmim  stiuck  Pi'hiI  Hrttb<<r, 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Kederafii  n  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc  ,  then  lesn  dfC'pMvelv  named  the 
Birth  Control  Federation  nf  America,  pub- 
lished In  Ita  pseud  i-sclenMflc  bimontlily 
orgnn  the  following  statrmeft- 

•The  United  States  Is  overpopulated  rather 
than  underpopulnted,  In  the  sense  that  her 
resources  will  permit  a  hitrher  stand.\rd  of 
living  m  the  futtire  for  a  somewhat  smaller 
population  than  for  a  Inrper  one,  regardless 
of  the  technological  progress  which  may 
occur 

"It  appeared  in  an  article  In  Human  Fer- 
tility (formerly  the  Journal  of  Contracep- 
tion). 

An  obvious  comment  on  this  unfounded 
and  unprovable  a.-^sertton.  which  Indicates 
the  position  of  the  birth  controllers  on  the 
matter  of  population,  ifi  to  recall  that  thla 
va.^t.    rich    country's    population    density    la 

only  44  2  persons  for  e;ich  sqn.ire  mile.  Ger- 
mativ  proper  h's  a  density  of  381  5.  or.  if  we 
include  Austria  and  the  S'ldeteiilaiid.  of  352  3. 
Enulr'nd's  average  square-mile  Inhabitation 
is  742  2  persons.  We  still  find  in  these  United 
States  tremendous  pos.sibtIitles  for  growth 
without  sacrifice  either  of  our  s°lf-sufflclency 
or  our  constnr.tly  rising  peacetime  standard 
of  living.  Since  1880  our  density  has  In- 
creased by  only  27  3  persons  Meanwhile,  our 
living  st.andard  has  asrendtd  with  giant 
strides  In  no  way  Is  it  cur  problem  to  pro- 
vide a  hicjher  standard  for  a  lower  number  of 
people,  but  rather  to  raise  the  lower  half 
of  cur  Nation  to  a  Just  participation  m  what 
we  n(  w  can  ofTor  and  to  raise  the  standard, 
as  national  progress  requires,  for  all  the  peo- 
ple and  for  more  perple. 

However  improljuble  another  great  wnr  In 
our  times  may  be.  we  may  well  nsk  ourselves, 
nevertheless,  how  much  better  would  our 
m.anpower  status  be  for  a  World  War  No.  3 
In.  ,say,  1960?  A.'^sumlng  a  selective  service 
prKil  confined  !o  the  at^cs  20  to  34.  inclusive, 
we  can  compute  some  significant  figures  from 
future  population  estimates  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Committee  and 
baled  upon  statls'ics  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Such  a  pool,  in  1940, 
wotild  have  numljered  16  303.000  men,  mar- 
ried and  single,  native-and-io:e  gn-born.  out 
of  a  total  population  of  131.669.275.  For 
comparison.  16.316,908  men  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  36  did  register  under  selective 
service  on  October  16,  1940. 

By  1960.  our  total  p<ipuIatlon  will,  accord- 
ing to  estimates,  have  Increased  by  more 
than  15  000,000.  This  figure  is  attained  with 
the  assumption  of  medium  birth  and  death 
rates  nnd  no  net  Immigratloii:  incidentally. 
It  m.arks  a  SGij-peicent  drop  In  p*jpulatlon 
gains  by  birth,  as  compared  with  the  20 
yca.-s.  1920  40  The  20-34-ycar-old  pool  of 
men  for  the  armed  forces  would  be  a  mere 
163.000  men  more  than  in   1940. 


A  war  In  1980  would  find  the  same  age- 
group  pool  totaling  562.000  fewer  men  than 
In  1960.  Besides  an  alarming  decrease  for 
a  20-year  period,  this  shows  a  frightening 
trend  The  entire  estimated  population  of 
153.022.000  means  a  tremendous  drop  of 
P  000.000  In  over-all  population  growth  In 
comparison  with  the  1940  00  period  with 
Its  own  startllnii  depression  In  child-bearing. 
These  decreases  are  reminiscent  of  the  8- 
100.000  drop  In  crnwth  for  1933  40,  when 
birth  control  notably  cum*  Into  Itn  own  In 
the  flmt  grent  inmnds  HRaltiot  our  nntlonsl 
p'ipUlHtlon  BpeHkiiig  Ihefi  of  the  phufp  Me. 
tWi'P  tilt  Ihp  V'-nnaest  »£«•  ||roil|'«  1  he  tl«U' 
ally  rnlm  tW^'Uifil  (>  ii«i  of  th«>  Atntiell' Imm 
t;i'i|»»-  nnd  hi*  pi'hy  wnrfillig  »«•  lite  •ttlrtw 
||M)<|   !•  »Uii¥,i\   In  ll'iiinc*' 

KailihwiMi  foi   lUNo   ImMxt  op  ritodiuui  bi»<h 

and  deutll  (litre:  filodlH  ohiy  \i  tUt'l  lUKI  ||it*lft 
(loldirii  (iMdff  ir>  yniti*  M<iiinl|iy  diiiinn 
tlio    lirst    'i   dfcudfk    would    tU(    tlilk    Kinlip    (li 

lilii,ui  \i  HUJiHAt  'MiUM  any  pofekiljte  wui  In 
Ihc  year  2  000  hut  67  years  fiom  now,  nitty 
find  our  counity  with  Its  source  of  fighting 
pu-n  and  wai -ii.di,.«iry  workern  m  the  con- 
aidered  manpower  p<K)l  cut  by  more  than 
1  200  0(X)  Bime  1^80,  or  by  approximately 
1  784.000   since    11*60. 

And  yet.  thi.>»  tiudy  In  future  manpower 
Is  only  a  partial  prognosis  of  the  national 
malady  creeping— yes.  hurtling  Itself— upon 
us  Since  women  are  from  1  to  2  p>ercent 
fewer  than  men  in  cur  population,  we  need 
but  double  the  40-year  decrease  Indicated 
above  a:  u  wc  roughly  have  the  entire  male 
and  fe:,i  "c  group  in  the  ages  from  20  to  35 
years,  inere  ahjne  we  will  have  lost  an 
approximate     1.750.000    potential    mothers. 

Despite  the  fciiniflcance  of  the  population 
estimates  on  which  these  figures  are  based, 
they  were  made  before  llie  1940  census  and 
were  in  that  year  proven  to  be  underestl- 
matts  With  their  assumption  ol  medium 
fertility     (birth    production)     and    medium 

mortality,  our  1940  populaliou  should  have 
been  at>out  132.G0O0O0.  It  was  really  almost 
a  million  lets.  In  fact.  It  was  well  below  the 
e.-timate  of  131.902.000  (ScnppF  Foundation 
for  Research  in  Population  Problems)  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  possible  low  fertility  and 
medium  mortality.  The  net  immigration 
gams  in  the   1930s  were  negligible. 

The  lew  fertility  thereby  indicated  will 
continue  and  certainly  go  lower  if  birth 
control  make.s  advances  In  the  future  com- 
parable With  those  of  the  past  20  years,  as 
evidenced  by  our  vital  statistics.  The  1980 
population  Is,  therefore,  not  truly  Indicated 
by  the  previously  cited  and  generally  ac- 
cepted estimate  of  153,022,000.  According  to 
the  Scripps  Foundation's  low  fertility  esti- 
mate (one  of  many  estimates  it  prepared), 
the  actual  census  figures  in  that  year  may 
be  merely  about  134,381,000— not  even 
3000000  more  than  In  1940.  The  ratio  of 
growth  would,  of  course,  have  continued  to 
drop  until  wc  hit  oiu-  population  peak  of 
140,000.000  In  1960.  From  then  on.  the 
downward  trend  would  no  longer  be  one  in 
ratio  of  growth,  but  In  the  real  numerical 
decrease  of  population  that  must  eventually 
lead  to  national  disaster.  The  decline  and 
full  of  everj'  great  nation  In  history  was 
heralded  by  a  falling  birth  rate,  such  as  we 
already  have  in  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
steady  decrease  of  popvlatlon  we  shall  most 
certainly  have  unless  we  start  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  decline  in  chlldbearlng. 

Calculations  of  my  own.  carried  forward 
from  the  officially  accepted  estlir.atcs  up  to 
1980.  provide  a  picture  of  what  the  following 
years  will  bring  even  with  stationary  birth 
and  mortality  rates.  Not  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  the  probable  low  fertility  and  the 
how  practically  assured  downward  move- 
ment in  birth  rates.  I  have  used  the  same 
medium  fertility  rates  which  gave  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  the  population 
estimate  of  153.022.000  for  1980,  and  showed 
a   gam   of   slightly   less  than  9,000,000   over 


the  1955  estimate.  I  also  assume  the  same 
medium  mortality  and  no  net  Immigration. 
Going  6  years  past  the  turn  of  the  next 
century,  we  find  that  in  2005  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  will  be  about 
145.540.000.  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  less 
than  the  prediction  for  1960  In  other  words, 
assuming  medium  stationary  rates  and  figur- 
ing for  26-year  periods,  this  would  be  the 
first  great  numerical  decrease  of  our  p  ipuln- 
tlon-  fl  drop  of  7,482  (KK)  from  the  1980  es^tl- 
mste  The  evrr-rerpdinB  gulns  of  the  pf- 
vioiw  Intraeoflstal  perlo<l<»  will  h»vp  Kivrn 
wny  in  the  inevlfable  era  of  rrpmted  |o«* 
Tlie  i;(it»ed  Htxten  Will  hf  lieHdni/  niti'h  the 
miuf  roitd  ih#  Ktfat  Hntunh  naiioii  ir>id  to. 

WhUI     (»)|ivt/)ll     BUM     «»K."fpllo(i      |i«-iiH»     JIUH) 
y«qi*  Molll'l        tif   'HfMl,  "Ul    t>«'op|t<   will    litiMi 
b«<(     Mi  r»ttnx»0     only    HboiM     !»  (KK)  (»()')    (iM  >• 
ihtiii  III   iU4<>      Hy  iiiht)  out  NMtioii  will  tm 

l-.UlidHlHHi  MMTf  lllHli  a  llilllloll  dlop  bolow 
our  1040  ('«nkUk  itKnl  Tweiiiy-nve  yrui* 
luier  we  will  have  dwindled  to  an  iipproMmuin 
ia4,7H0  0OO,  which  u,  Miuuhly  but  aooouoo 
m<  re  ihun  we  were  in  lli30  In  the  yeur  2105 
our  p<jpu!i.tion  will  have  fallen  to  more  thim 
6.000,000  below  the  1930  level  The  ebb  tide 
of  our  Nation  (unlewt  we  are  preserved  or 
rescued  by  Immigration)  will  be  fMllmg  fast. 
It  will  be  our  national  penalty  for  the  origi- 
nal sin  against  nature 

Lest  any  of  the  foregoing  ccnslderations  be 
branded  as  statistical  sleight  of  hand.  I  cite 
some  findings  by  an  out.spoken  advocate  of 
birth  control.  My  authority  Is  P.  K.  Whelp- 
ton,  of  the  Scripps  Foundation,  who  favors 
a  gradually  slowing-up  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate until  we  can  maintain  a  stationary  popu- 
lation. Writing  in  the  Planned  Parenthood 
r^deration's  publication.  Human  Fertility,  in 
December  1941.  he  admitted  that  even  if  the 
continually  falling  birth  rates  of  white  women 
(particular  subject  of  his  article)  in  the 
United  States  should  remain  at  the  193&  39 
level  "the  white  population  will  gradually 
cease  to  grow,  and  begin  to  decrease,  perhaps 
within  30  or  40  years." 

Tills  he  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  each  100 
women  of  one  generation  would  be  contribut- 
ing only  95  daughters  to  thf  child-bearing 
period  of  the  next  generation.  This  would 
mean  a  constant  drop  of  5  percent  from  the 
number  of  women  necessary  to  keep  the  pop- 
ulation sUtionary.  Mr.  Whelpton  further 
admitted  that  the  birth  rate  for  white  women 
"during  the  next  20  or  30  years  "  mtist  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  more  than  15  percent, 
or  a  total  of  110  girl  babies  for  every  100 
white  women.  In  order  to  "achieve"  the 
"gradual  slowing  up  of  population  growth 
followed  by  the  maintenance  of  a  station- 
ary population."  Even  In  that  estimate  he 
genercu.sly  allows  the  po.ssibllity  of  a  death 
rate  20  percent  lower  than  the  average  for 
1930-39. 

'In  my  opinion,  however."  he  wrote,  "it  Is 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  birth  rate  to  con- 
tinue dropping  at  the  rapid  pace  of  1923-33 
I'rom  22  2  to  16.5  per  1,000  population); 
much  more  probable  Is  a  slowing  up  of  the 
declines  which  will  result  in  the  popvilatlon 
peak  occurring  sometime  between  1950  and 
1970.  [Reaching  the  peak  in  those  years 
would  mean  not  medium  but  low  fertility  ) 
Whether  we  will  then  have  a  stationary  pop- 
ulation (or  one  diminishing  in  numbers] 
(unless  maintained  by  Immigration  |will  de- 
pend on  how  soon  the  decline  in  fertility  is 
arrested  and  whether  or  not  some  increase 
from  the  low  point  can  be  obtained  | ." 

It  Is  sincerely  regrettable,  and  rather  difB- 
cult  to  understand,  that  one  of  America's  most 
capable  students  of  population  problems 
should,  despite  the  powerful  arguments  of 
his  statistical  data  against  the  contracepticn- 
Ists,  remain  In  their  camp.  He  could  render 
Inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  national 
morality  and  secure  a  future  for  our  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  the  facts  cited  from  his 
article  in  the  official  organ  of  the  birth  con- 
trollers were  followed  by  his  suggestion  that 


the  "population  program"  should  provide 
more  "fertility  "  clinics  for  birth-control  In- 
formation and  services.  "This  will  tend  to 
depress  the  birth  rate,  it  Is  true."  he  wrote. 
In  a  weak  attempt  to  explain  what  must  ht 
for  him  a  scarcely  tenable  pcaltlon: 

"But  to  attempt  to  raise  fertility  to  the 
maintenance  level  by  withholding  from  the 
poorer  and  lew  educated  claaws  the  rontrn« 
t-eptlve  informstlon  which  is  readily  avallsble 
to  the  well-to-do  and  more  educated  (lH»M»e« 
In  highly  undemocrsllc.  extremely  selfish 
•  •  •  and  perlinp*  even  daiiRetoiu)  from 
the  »il(uidp'>lnl  of  Ihe  rpmllty  «if  tmnoffow  » 
etiildreii.  add  hente  ol  our  tuuttp  popula* 
t|/pti 

ItiK  |ni#iii(  p1fiiti»  111  tUf  e<iii»faret»«i»iMi»il« 
Mil  tio.ii|<ty  pioiH  UMKit  Hllr'MtpU  \ii  li'Wcr 
IhP  ftirMily  iiiiiiK*<i"ti*  fcftlllty  (N**  by  iMlMi 
appfHl*  (o  ih«  paiHiillaiM  of  wiiitirn  tii  war 
pUhik  Mild  by  dlr^  piKpuKmula  fi<i  ii«tnDrat 
{'oitauMiplioh  that  rliild-bfurinii  I*  uithaatlliy 
and  unaociHl  In  tlus«  "itmullunal"  and  uit> 
ktable  limeti 

We  CHI)  only  increase  an  Intelligent  oppoul* 
tloii,  through  every  poskible  medium,  and 
hope  that,  with  the  recognition  of  the  man- 
power shortage  now  dislocating  our  national 
life,  those  who  are  formulating  plans  for  our 
Nation's  future  will  wake  up  to  the  need  for 
an  all-out  effort  against  the  birth-control 
propagandists  and  the  sulc-dal  birth  rate 
which  are  internally  decimating  our  popula- 
tion. 

Eradication  of  the  nationally  destructive 
evil  on  the  family  front  is  not  less  a  paUlotlc 
duty  to  the  future  of  our  country  than  Is  that 
solemn  duty  to  the  present  which  cur  people 
face  so  well  and  bravely  today  with  "blood, 
toil,  sweat,  and  tears '  on  the  Industrial  and 
fighting  fronts  of  this  arsenal  and  defender 

of  democracy  and  civilization.  We  Catholics 
and  all  right-thinking  Americans  must  be  well 
organized,  vociferous,  and  ceaseless  in  action, 
both  privately  and  Jointly,  In  unmasking  to 
the  entire  public  and  to  our  representative 
official  bodies  the  threat  of  the  "planned 
parenthood"  forces  and  the  already  serious 
Inroads  upon  the  potential  human  resourcei 
of  our  Nation  for  the  future. 


Organization  of  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6).  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  two  editorials  relating  to  Senate 
Resolution  114,  one  entitled  "Let's  Tell 
the  World  Now."  from  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  of  March  28,  1943,  and  the 
second  entitled  "For  Unified  Action," 
from  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  of 
March  28,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C  )  News  and  Observer 
of  March  28.  1943) 

LET'S  TELL  THE   WOHLD  NOW 

(By  Nell   Battle  Lewis) 

The  nonpartisan  Ball-HlU-Hatch-Burton 
congressional  resolution  for  immediate  crea- 
tion of  an  Allied  council  to  deal  with  poet- 
war  problems,  has  the  heartiest  support  cf 
this  column.    Its  passage  would  give  welcome 
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•Mtirance  to  the  world  that  American  Isolft- 
tloti.  with  nil  lU  tragic  consequences  during 
the  past  25  years,  hiin  ended  at  laat.  and  that 
the  o^her  nations  may  now  confidently  ex- 
pert our  cooperation  In  the  reordering  of 
world  affairs  uft^'r  this  war 

Tliat  there  should  be  much  uncertainty 
•  nd  distrust  iibrond  now  as  to  what  our  part. 
If  any.  In  post-war  reorRanlzatlon  will  be  la 
Inevitable  in  view  of  the  shameful  way  we 
shirked  our  resprinsibilay  after  1918  Passakje 
of  this  resolution  by  CotiKress  which  afer 
the  Flr.^t  World  War  prrvenird  our  p.irt:cl- 
patlnn  In  an  assoclaMon  of  nations.  W(Uld 
allay  much  of  the  general  Ju.stlfled  distrust 
cf  us  and  would  hr  of  the  greatest  value  to 
Allied  morale  It  should  come  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

"Why  wait  "  asks  one  of  the  resolution's 
sponsors.  Llsttb  Hill.  Demrcrat.  Alabama, 
•■for  war  we.inness  and  disillusionment,  eco- 
nomic nvalr>'.  nat.onali^lh■  feelm^  and  press- 
ing domestic  problems  to  make  mure  diilicult. 
If  not  impossible,  the  building  of  a  family  of 
nations,  the  building  of  an  enduring  peace?  " 
He's  rlRht.  We  can't  extend  the  hnnd  of 
fellowship  too  soon.  Let's  tell  the  world  now 
that  finally  we  nre  willing  to  assume  our 
•hare  of  responsibility  for  the  weUare  of  all. 


(From    the    Kalamazoo    (Mich  )    Gazette    of 
March  28.  1943) 

rOR    UNIFirD    ACTION 

Minnesota's  Senator  Ball  says  that  It  will 
be  quite  all  right  with  him  If  reasonable 
modillcatloiis  are  made  In  the  nonpartisan 
"win-the-p^'ace"  resolution  submitted  by 
himself  and  three  other  Senators — Messrs. 
BiRroN.  of  Ohio;  Hill,  of  Alabama,  and 
Hatch,  of  New  Mexico.  "Our  main  objective 
Is  to  commit  the  United  States  to  Joining 
with  other  nations  In  a  strong  and  effective 
attempt  to  maintain  the  peace,  once  we 
have  got  peace."  Mr  Ball  declares  "We 
don't  care  so  much  about   the  details" 

Undoubtedly  the  details  are  the  things 
which  win  cause  the  most  trouble  In  formu- 
lating a  plan  to  assure  full  American  co- 
operation in  safeguarding  the  pence  and 
security  of  the  post-war  world.  Ttiere  are 
some  critics.  Indeed,  who  seem  convinced 
that  no  plan  adopted  now  should  have  any 
real  details  at  all  — that  the  Senate  and  the 
admimstration  bhotUd  be  contented,  at  the 
most,  with  an  extremely  vague  resolution 
promising  some  undefined  degree  of  Ameri- 
can nul  in  promoting  inttTnatii>nal  harmony. 
The  big  fear  of  thr-.e  critics  seerrs  to  be  that 
if  we  try  to  make  anything  like  a  specific 
program  for  prst-war  cooperation  now.  we 
may  find  ourselves  running  squarely  up 
ngamst  certain  practical  problems  which  will 
Jeopardize  the  war  effort  of  our  country  and 
Itf-  allies. 

It  ma;,  as  well  be  admit ttd  that  the  difficutt 
question  l.s  Just  how  far  we  can  safely  try  to 
go  In  preparing  a  ■blueprint"  for  interna- 
tional ccHiperatlon  In  the  future.  Probably 
no  one  supposes  that  all  of  the  United  Na- 
tions arc  In  full  agreement  regarding  such 
Issues  as  soven-igntic s  and  national  b>  unda- 
nes  m  the  po.'^t-war  world,  and  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  an  atUinpt  to  deal  frankly  with 
such  Issues  now  might  lend  to  unfortunate 
misundprstandlngs  and  disagreements  Yet 
It  should  be  possible  to  avoid  these  pitfalls 
and  still  make  it  clear  to  the  world  that  this 
country  of  ours  fully  intends  to  participate 
In  a  deflnito  pust-war  program  for  the  en- 
forcement of  peace  Other  nations,  remem- 
bering what  happened  to  Woodrow  Wilson's 
comprehensive  peace  program  after  the  last 
great  war,  may  well  be  wondering  right  now 
whether  the  United  States  can  be  counted 
upon  to  cooperate  In  unified  International 
action  after  the  present  conflict  la  over. 

The  very  fact  that  the  current  move  to  put 
our  aovernment  on  record  In  favor  of  co- 


operation has  originated  In  the  Senate  la  both 
significant  and  encouraging.  It  strongly  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  danger  of  an- 
other unfortunate  clash  between  the  treaty- 
making  and  the  treaty-ratifying  branches  of 
our  Government  may  be  ruled  out  by  the 
previous  establishment  of  harmony  on  this 
important  Issue  It  should  be  realized,  how- 
ever, that  any  resolution  which  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive cannot  consist  solely  of  beautiful  gen- 
eralities. We  may  be  sure  that  a  re.'olutlon 
which  impresses  us  as  ttx)  vague  to  mean 
much  of  anything  will  Impress  the  rest  of  the 
world  m  exactly  the  same  way. 


The  World  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridau.  April  9  (le(/is:Iative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6) ,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous cotLsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  brief  statement  entitled 
"The  World  of  Tomorrow"  by  R.  S.  Reyn- 
okis.  president  of  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co..  of  Richmond.  Va. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tlie  frightful  consequences  of  failure  to 
prepare  for  war  should  be  warning  svifllclent 
to  convince  every  one  of  the  United  Nations 
that  we  must  prepare  now  for  militant  peace 
and  sane  world  reconstruction.  Peace  is 
being  dlscus.sed  as  though  we  will  still  have 
the  option  of  the  ar.tiquated  peace,  with  Its 
victory  parade  and  disarmament  Such  a 
choice  must  be  denied  to  this  and  all  other 
nations  A  new  and  startling  condition  has 
arisen  that  changes  the  whole  fabric  of 
civilization.  Our  dreamers  and  Inventors.  In 
the  past  few  years,  have  brought  about  an 
astounding  age  of  miracles.  Tliese  startling 
Inventions  have  been  seizeil  and  used  to  make 
war  International  In  scope,  titanic  In  de- 
struction, prodigal  of  human  life  and  non- 
replaceable  resources  This  power  of  de- 
struction will  l)e  multiplied  Militant  peace, 
as-urlng  the  ectniomy  of  abundance,  must 
and  will  be  global  in  scope. 

The  stone  which  our  peace-loving  nations 
rejected  has  become  the  capstone  of  the 
temple  of  peace.  The  airplane  Is  now  the 
avenging  angel.  It  shall  be  the  harbinger 
of  peace — the  great  protector  of  the  fl(.>ck 
The  whole  world  is  now  a  community  Its 
teeming  millions  are  our  neighbors.  We  can, 
and  must,  live  together  In  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

When  danger  threaten.*.  It  Is  always  easy 
to  give  abundantly.  Even  men  of  the  Jungle 
united  to  save  themselves  Our  whole  Nation 
became  patriotic  after  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
when  peace  comes  and  the  siren  sings  It  is 
not  so  easy  Noncreatlve  muds  are  already 
crying  out.  "America  cannot  afford  to  do  this 
We  shall  bankrupt  ourselves  ■'  This  same 
philosophy  of  greed  caused  us  to  crucily 
Woodruw  Wilson  and  make  a  mockery  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  his  World  Court  After 
we  had  scuttled  the  League  of  Nations,  other 
nations  repudiated  international  debts, 
scrapped  sacred  pledges  of  peace,  and  Inter- 
national law  and  morals  In  government 
slumped  to  the  stupid  standards  of  the  ape 
man.    This  was  followed  by  a  decade  of  pUiage 


and  plunder,  with  Its  boom  and  panic.  8oI« 
dlers  of  freedom  were  driven  from  the  parka 
In  Washington.  D.  C.  and  were  feeding  at 
bread  lines  throughout  the  Nation.  In  th» 
Jargon  of  the  Jungle,  civilized  nations  one* 
again  broadcasted  to  high  heaven  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  beasts.  "Might  makes  right." 

For  this  criminal  stupidity  the  young  and 
the  strong  once  again  are  purchasing  the 
peace  and  the  freedom  of  the  world  with  an 
ocean  of  blood  and  an  ocean  of  tears.  The 
present  war  will  cost  In  blood.  In  tears,  and 
in  wealth  more  than  the  combined  cost  of  all 
wars  of  all  the  centuries.  For  a  fraction  of 
Una  staggering  cost  we  could  have  brought 
about  the  economy  of  abundance  to  the 
teeming  millions  still  enslaved  and  made  of 
war  a  relic  of  the  Jungle.  From  purely  a 
matter -of  self-preservation  this  mtist  never 
happen  again. 

In  this  miiglc  land  we  have  proven  that  to 
give  abundantly  l*  the  only  way  in  which  to 
reap  abundantly.  Our  trade-marks  and  trade 
names  are  today  worth  billions  of  dollars  be- 
cause the  Yankee  discovered  and  proved  that 
big  value  brings  big  business.  A  few  dec- 
ades ago  Mr.  Henry  Ford  determined  that 
95  percent  of  our  people  should  own  and  drive 
an  automobile.  Negative  minds  scoffed,  but 
the  dreamer  went  right  ahead  with  his  dream. 
Ford  invented  the  magic  of  mass  production 
which  enabled  him  to  give  so  abundantly.  It 
took  15  years  for  his  richest  competitor  to 
match  his  value  and  his  volume.  This  coun- 
try was  the  first  to  tear  down  the  old  sign, 
"buyers  beware  "  It  was  the  first  to  hang  up 
the  new  sign,  "customers  are  alwavs  right." 
The  secret  price  tag  vanished  and  our  Nation 
set  up  the  one-price  syptpm.  with  prices 
marked  In  plain  figures  American  business 
has  proven  to  the  world  that  honesty  is  the 
beot  policy. 

All  nations  will  gladly  follow  a  philosophy 
that  made  this  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
With  cooperation  all  nations  can.  and  will, 
learn  the  secret  of  our  magic  and  our  miracles 
that  lifts  from  the  back  of  labor  the  drudgery 
of  the  centuries  and  multiplies  scarcity  into 
abundance 

The  pilgrim  of  progress  knocked  unheeded 
for  centuries  at  every  door  of  the  Old  World. 
He  preached  that  it  Is  more  profitable  to  give 
than  to  get.  Today  he  stands  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  New  World  America  faces  a 
transcendent  chnllenpe.  With  our  new  In- 
vcM^ons  we  hold  in  our  hi^nd  the  power  to 
solve  the  tri-rldd!e  of  the  ages— poverty,  pes- 
tilence, and  war  The  .ry  of  all  the  apes  rings 
In  our  ears  today.  We  must  decide  now 
whe'her  the  beast  in  man  or  the  God  In  m.<»n 
shall  rule  this  war-weary  world  We  have 
the  free  choice  of  heaven  or  hell  on  earth. 
Our  decision  will  be  final. 


OrganizatioD  and  Coliaboraiion  of  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-\RKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  9  ncQislctivc  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6).  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Post-War  Plans  Now."  pub- 
lished in  the  Trades-Unionist  of  April  3 
1943. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

PO.ST-WAR  PLANS  NOW 

President  R>c?evelt.  Vice  Prcsldf-i.t  Wal- 
lace, and  many  other  forward-looking  officials 
and  cltizen-s  liave  been  planning  for  world 
security  after  this  war.  In  the  h<  pe  not  only 
that  every  citizen  of  every  country  in  the 
world  will  have  tcme  measure  of  security 
but  thr.t  another  and  more  devastating  war 
can  be  avoided. 

Some  of  our  politicians  and  manufacturers 
have  decried  this  idea;  newspapers  have  ridi- 
culed it.  Anthony  Eden  and  now  Winston 
Churchill  insi.-t  we  should  wait  until  this 
war  is  won  before  wc  think  about  what  is  to 
come. 

Somehow  this  remind.";  us  of  what  has  gone 
before  We  followed  their  system  25  years 
ago.  won  the  war — .md  lost  the  peace  We 
left  it  to  the  experts,  and  they  were  stumped 
We  even  relied  on  their  ability  and  their 
knowledge  to  puarantc*  us  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  World  War  No.  1.  In  fact,  we  were 
assured  by  cur  so-called  leaders  and  Army 
officials  that  it  could  never  happen  ."gain. 

And  now  thev  tell  \us  to  leave  It  to  them: 
wait  till  we  till  j-ou  to  commence  thinking 
about  the  peace  that  is  to  come.  Don't 
bother  yctir  little  minds  about  it;  leave  It  to 
us    and  everything  will  be  hunky-dory. 

Well,  with'n  knowledge  of  what  has  gone 
before,  with  the  conviction  firmly  In  our 
minds  that  warriors  are  more  skilled  in  war 
than  in  preventing  conflict,  we  believe  that 
plans  for  a  lasting  peace  should  be  pufhed 
right  now.  Let's  decide  now  what  kind  cf 
a  world  we  want  when  this  global  struggle 
is  over.  The  old  cry  of  "in  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war"  hn?  been  fuperscded  by  ■In 
time  of  war  prepare  for  peace. " 

Senate  bill  114,  by  Senators  Ball.  Hill, 
Hatch,  and  Burton,  should  have  eerious  con- 
sideration on  the  Hill.  The  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  and  let  no  other  nation 
take  the  ball  away  from  us  We  know  we 
want  peace  and  Justice  for  everyone. 


Collection  of  Income  Taxes 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF    CONNECTICLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  the  cu.'^tom.  I  am  told,  by  Members 
who  have  be.n  here  many  years,  to  treat 
tax  bills  in  a  nonpartisan  manner.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  a  division  on  a 
partisan  basis  on  the  income-tax  bill 
lately  presented  to  the  House.  However, 
It  is  now  evident  to  all  of  us  that  the 
adoption  of  seme  method  of  collecting 
taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  or  a  pay-as- 
you-earn  basis  is  imperative.  My  mail. 
and  I  am  sure  the  official  mail  of  most 
of  us.  has  told  us  that  the  public  is  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  a  pay-as-you- 
earn  tax  bill  and  they  are  demanding 
that  this  House  take  action  toward  that 
end.  As  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
Bentleman  fiom  Alabama  I  Mr.  New- 
some]  has  told  you.  he  and  I  have  intro- 
duced as  a  nonpartisan  measure  identi- 
cal bills  for  collecting  income  taxes  in 
1943.  Th;s  bill  has  the  two  important 
features,  pay-as-you-earn  and  immedi- 


ately making  44.000.000  taxpayers  cur- 
rent, and  has  been  studied  and  prepared 
with  full  consideration  of  ability  to  pay. 

While  this  bill.  I  am  sure,  will  not 
please  everyone,  it  Is  our  hope  it  will 
satisfy  on  both  sides  of  the  House  all 
of  those  who  realize  the  importance  of 
beginning  collections  at  once  on  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  with  its  benefit  and  con- 
venience to  the  taxpayers,  and  the  im- 
men.se  value  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  the  increa.se  in  collections  and 
by  the  simplicity  of  its  administration. 

For  those  thrifty  ones  who  desire  to 
pay  their  total  1942  tax  at  once  or  sooner 
than  the  due  date,  a  further  deduction 
of  2  percent  per  annum,  the  usual  busi- 
ne.ss  rate  for  cash,  is  provided.  The  bill 
provides  the  usual  quarterly  payments 
for  those  whose  incomes  are  not  made 
up  of  wages  or  salary.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  farmers  and  professional  peo- 
ple and.  of  course,  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

The  plan  provided  by  the  Newsome- 
Compton  bill  will  make  44.000.000  tax- 
payers current  on  or  before  July  1  of 
this  year  because  the  payments  made  on 
March  15  and  to  be  made  on  June  15 
and  the  deduction-at-the-source  pay- 
ments provided  from  July  1  will  all  be 
credited  to  1943  taxes,  which  are  based 
on  1942  rates  and  exemptions.  For  the 
1942  tax  we  apply  the  rates  and  exemp- 
tions used  in  1941.  which  will  eliminate 
7.000.000  first-time  taxpayers  but  will 
produce  for  the  Treasury  $4,500,000  000. 
This  1942  tax  to  be  paid— approximately 
55  percent  of  the  total — may  be  paid  over 
a  period  of  5  years  in  equal  annual  in- 
stallments. The  plan  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  easy  tran.sition  from  the  old 
method  to  the  new.  as  well  as  simple  ad- 
ministrative problems  for  the  collection 
of  all  the  taxes.  The  1942  taxes  collected 
on  the  basis  of  rates  and  exemptions  of 
1941.  will  collect  about  55  percent  and 
therefore  provides  an  over-all  abatement 
equal  to  45  percent  of  their  1942  taxes. 
The  remaining  55  percent  to  be  paid 
over  a  period  of  5  years  will  make  the 
total  annual  payments  approximately 
110  percent.  There  is  no  taxpayer  who 
cannot  provide  makine  an  additional 
payment  of  10  percent  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  total  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  billion 
dollars  for  the  Treasury  this  year  and.  at 
the  same  time,  bring  the  whole  country 
on  the  much-to-be-desired  pay-as-you- 
earn  basis. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  my  dis- 
tinj^uished  friend  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
NewsomeI,  and  myself,  to  avoid  favoring 
any  particular  individual  or  group  both 
here  in  the  House  and  among  the  taxpay- 
ers themselves. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  bill  we  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  administra- 
tive diCBculties  which  any  change  of  the 
nature  contemplated  will  entail.  How- 
ever, wc  believe  our  bill  offers  the  sim- 
plest administrative  requirements  for  the 
transition  to  the  desired  plan.  In  fact, 
so  .simple  that  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
deduction  at  the  source  feature  can  be- 
gin  promptly  on  July   1. 

Wc  offer  the  bill  for  only  one  purpose, 
to  encourage  early  consideration  of  an 
all-important  subject,  not  as  tax  ex- 
perts but  as  humble  new  Members,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  freshmen,  we  earnestly 


solicit  your  consideration  for  the  bill  on 
Its  merit.  Since  the  full  details  of  the 
plan  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
under  the  extended  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  iMr.  New.some!, 
to  save  space  and  labor  I  shall  not  in- 
clude them  In  my  remarks. 


Food  for  Humanity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSB 

Friday.  April  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6>.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Prairie  Farmer  and  its  radio  station  WLS 
in  Chicago,  111.,  recognizing  the  pos.'^ibil- 
ity  of  a  shortage  of  food  production,  so 
essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  have 
just  promulgated  and  annoui;ced  a  pro- 
gram entitled  "•Food  for  Humanity,"  to 
be  carried  on  through  this  publication 
and  its  radio  station.  The  facilities  of 
both  this  great  farm  newspaper  and  this 
great  radio  station,  which  reach  more 
farmers  on  purely  agricultural  subjects 
than  any  other  new.spaper  or  radio  sta- 
tion in  our  State,  are  rendering  a  great 
service  to  our  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ajipendix 
of  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Food  for  Humanity."  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  most  recent  is.^ue  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Prairie  Farmir  S.'-ys 
food  for  hvma.nity 

We  are  at  the  beginning:  of  the  mr)6t  im- 
portant planting  season  In  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  crops  that  grow  on  these 
farms  this  year  will  shape  the  future  cf  the 
world  Hundreds  of  millions  ol  people  will 
read  their  fate  in  the  1943  harvebt  from 
American  farms.  We  dc:iJ  with  the  lile  cr 
death  of  whole  nations. 

This  is  not  .something  theore'ical  or  far 
away.  Behind  the  statistics  are  millions  of 
men.  women,  and  children  facing  death  by 
starvation.  Creation  of  famine  i.'  part  of 
AxLs  strategy.  Food  supplies  of  conquered 
peoples  have  been  stolen,  hauled  away  in 
trucks,  and  those  who  tried  to  keep  back 
enough  to  feed  their  hungry  children  have 
been  shot.  When  liberated  by  the  advance 
of  Allied  armies,  these  people  must  be  fed, 
not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons,  but  also 
because  it  is  vital  to  the  wlnniiig  of  tlie  war. 

Our  beys  en  the  battle  fronts  mu.st  be  ted. 
and  in  that  task  we  must  not  slacken  even 
for  a  moment.  They  are  a  long  way  from 
home  They  are  valiant  b<  y&.  and  we  love 
them.  They  depend  en  us  to  keep  the  food 
coming  over. 

There  are  a  hundred  obstacles  to  food  pro- 
duction this  year.  No  use  evading  that  fact. 
But  no  obstacle,  no  shortage  of  manpower 
or  equipment,  can  be  allowed  to  Interfere 
with  this  Job. 

We  will  share  what  we  produce.  It  will 
feed  our  men  in  the  armed  lorces.  our  woik- 
ers  in  industrial  plants,  and  weary  and 
despairing  people  in  other  countries  N?  ver 
can   we  eit   back   alter   a   full   meal   of   rrh 
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food  and  And  contentment  when  we  know 

that  b.ible.s  »himp«  r  ar.U  grow  weak  from 
hunger  lu  the  arm*  of  haggard  mothers,  that 
men  and  women  stag^^er  and  fall  from  lack 
of  nourlshm?'nt. 

The  bread  and  meat  and  milk  and  chpc?e 
•  rid  eggs  we  place  In  the  outstretched  hands 
of  tho*e  neighbors  on  the  brink  of  despair, 
becomes  truly  a  part  of  the  H'ly  Sicrament. 
From  these  whose  grief  is  bo  great  they  can 
no  longer  weep  comes  a  murmur:  'Still  there 
is  a  Gc;d  In  Heaven  1" 

Do  nut  be  ashamed  to  utter  a  prayer  as 
you  plant  the  seed,  and  thank  God  for  the 
rich  soil  of  tlie  prairies,  and  the  right  to 
protect  Its  freedom 

This  year  we  produce  food  for  humanity 


Stabilisation  of  Farm  Wa^es 


REMARKS 


HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

or   GEDBGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPItKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  quite 
sure  every  Membtr  is  interested  in  the 
stibilization  oidrr  i.^sued  last  nicht  by 
the  Pre.Mdent,  but  the  .significant  thing 
to  the  producers  of  this  Nation  is  the 
fa^t  that  It  does  not  cover  any  stabih/a- 
ti  n  t)f  farm  wai:rs.  As  we  all  know,  the 
Pre.«ident  and  Mr.  Byrnes  have  vigor- 
ously oppo.srd  the  inclusion  of  farm 
wr.ges  in  the  price  the  farmer  receives 
for  hi.s  commodity.  It  srem.s  to  me  it 
uould  be  eminently  unfair  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  I  do  not  .see  how  the  pro- 
ducer can  continue  to  operate  if  he  is 
.not  permitted  to  include  farm  wages  in 
his  price  and  if  there  is  no  limitation 
placed  upon  farm  wage.s. 

As  many  of  you  know,  farm  wages 
have  rl:>en  rapidly  during  the  last  sev- 
eral months.  In  some  .'sections  they  are 
now  entirely  out  of  reason.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
omi.s.>;ion  and  join  me  in  the  hope  that 
something  will  be  promptly  done  either 
to  permit  the  producer  to  include  the 
Increased  farm  wage  in  his  price  or  else 
stabilize  farm  wages.  It  would  be  most 
unfair  to  freeze  prices  and  not  freeze 
the  cost  of  production. 

I  invite  your  con.sideration  of  the 
President's  statement  and  order,  which 
are  as  follows: 

ExEftrnv-x   OxPEi   ON   Intuition 

Ry  virtue  (if  the  authority  vested  In  me 
bv  the  Coiifitituticn  nv.A  the  .statutes,  and 
particularly  by  the  First  War  Powers  Act  1941. 
ar.d  the  act  of  October  2  1942  entitled  "An 
act  to  amei\d  the  Eniergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942.  to  aid  in  prevent lut;  ir.flatUin, 
and  for  other  purpo^?  "  n^  Prvs;clent  of  the 
United  States  ar.d  C\  rjinuuider  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  In  ord*'r  to  safe- 
guard the'  ^tablUzatu  n  of  prices  wages,  and 
aalarlei?,  affecting  the  cost  of  living  on  the 
basis  of  levels  existing  on  Septemlier  15. 
1942.  a.«i  nuthnri^.ed  ar.d  directed  bv  said  act 
Of  Congress  r.f  October  2.  1943.  and  Extcutive 
Order  No  tf250  of  Octob< r  3  19^2  ai.d  to  pre- 
vent incre^.^es  m  wage.'^  .-^alarieH.  pr  ces  and 
proflt.-,  vkhlch.  however  Justifiable    If  viewed 


apart  from  their  effect  uix;n  the  economy. 
tend  to  undernunc  the  ba.s:s  of  stabilization. 
and  to  provide  such  regulations  with  rrspect 
to  the  control  of  price,  wage,  and  salary  In- 
crrrc-es  as  nre  nece«'5ary  to  niainta.n  stablU- 
ration.  It  Is  hereby  ordered  as  follows- 

1  In  the  ca.se  of  agricultural  commodities 
the  Price  Administrator  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  Pood  Production  and  Distribution 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator) are  direcU'd.  and  In  the  cane  of 
othrr  commotlitics  the  Pr:re  AdmliUi-trat  t  Is 
directed,  to  take  Inunedia'e  stops  to  pl.^ce 
celling  prices  on  a'.l  commodities  affecting 
the  cost  of  living. 

Each  of  them  Is  directed  to  authorize  no 
further  increases  In  celling  prices  except  to 
the  minimum  extent  rtquireU  by  law.  Each 
of  thorn  IS  further  direcii-d  immediately  to 
\ihe  all  di-cretionary  powers  vested  lu  them 
by  law  to  prevent  further  price  Increases 
direct  or  Indirect,  to  prevent  profiteering  and 
to  reduce  prices  which  are  excessively  high, 
unfair  nr  Inequitable. 

Nothing  herein,  however,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  tho  Food  Administrator 
ai.d  tl:e  Price  Admlni.strator,  subject  to  the 
general  policy  directive's  of  the  Economic 
Stab.lization  Director,  from  making  such 
rcadJuitmenLs  In  price  relationships  appro- 
priate for  various  commcxllties.  or  cla.sses. 
qualities,  or  grades  thereof,  or  for  seasonal 
variations  or  for  various  marketing  areas,  or 
from  authorizing  such  support  price*.  BUb- 
6itl;es  or  other  Inducements  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  law  and  deemed  necessary  to 
main  lain  or  increase  production,  provided 
that  such  actions  do  not  increase  the  cost  of 
living. 

Tho  power,  functions,  and  duties  conferred 
on  tho  Secretary  of  Ai;rlculture  under  aectloTi 
3  t>f  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942 
(Public  Law  421,  77th  Cong  )  and  under 
section  3  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1943  (Pub- 
lic Law  729.  77th  Cong  )  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred U).  and  shall  l>e  exeicised  by  the  Food 
Adinmbtrator. 

so  UK   CXCZPTION8   ARK    MADK 

a  The  National  War  Labor  Board,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  other 
agencies  exercl.slng  authority  conferred  by 
Executive  Order  No.  9250  or  Executive  Order 
9209  and  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto  over  wage  or  <»alary  incrcuje^.  are 
directed  to  authorize  no  further  Increase  In 
wages  or  salaries  except  such  a."  are  clearly 
neces.snry  toi  correct  substaiidards  of  living, 
provided  that  nothltig  herein  shall  be  crn- 
strued  to  prevent  such  ageii'  ics  from  mak- 
ing such  wage  or  salary  readjustments  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate  and  may  not 
have  heretofore  Ix'en  made  to  compensate, 
In  accordance  with  the  Little  Stt'el  formula 
as  heictofore  defined  by  the  National  War 
Lat)or  Board,  for  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  llviiig 
boiwoon  January   1,   1941    and  May  1,  1»42. 

Nor  shall  luiy thing  beieln  be  cotiBtnied  to 
prevent  si:ch  agencies,  .'•uhject  to  the  general 
policies  and  dirtctlve.s  of  the  E<onomic  Sta- 
bilization rirector.  from  autho.'-izlng  reason- 
able adju=tnient.s  of  wages  and  salnrios  In 
cu.<«e  of  promotions.  reclasKiflcatlons.  nierlt 
Increase?  incentive  wages,  or  the  like,  pro- 
vided that  such  adjustments  do  not  Increase 
the  level  of  production  costs  appreciably  or 
furiiiiii  the  basis  either  to  lucrea-se  prices  or 
to  ret^lst  otiierwlse  JusUfiiible  reductions  lu 
prices. 

3  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
Coniml.''f=!on  Is  authorized  to  forbid  the  em- 
plo\^nent  by  any  employer  of  any  new  em- 
ployee or  the  acceptance  of  employment  by  a 
ijew  employee  except  as  authorized  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  mav  be 
l&bued  by  the  Chairman  of  .ho  War  Man- 
p.)wer  Conunls-slon,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Ectinomlc  Stabilization  Director,  (or  tho  pur- 
p<  so  of  preventing  such  employment  at  a 
wage  or  salary  hlgh«r  than  that  received  by 


such  new  employee  in  his  last  employment 
unless  the  change  of  employment  would  aid 
In  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 

4.  Tlie  attention  of  all  agencie.s  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govornment.  and  of  all  State  and  mu- 
nicipal auihonties,  concerned  with  tiie  rates 
of  common  carriers  or  other  public  utilities, 
is  directed  to  the  stabilisation  program  of 
which  this  order  is  a  part  so  that  rate  In- 
creases will  be  disapproved  and  rate  reduc- 
tions effected,  consistently  with  the  act  of 
October  2.  1942,  and  other  applica'ole  Federal. 
State,  or  municipal  law,  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living  and  effectuate  the 
purjxj.scs  of  the  btabiliz.iiion  program 

5.  Tu  provide  for  the  confistcnt  adminis- 
tration of  this  order  and  Executive  Order  No. 
8250,  and  otiier  orders  and  regiUatlons  of 
.similar  import  and  for  the  effectuation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  act  of  October  2,  1942.  the 
Economic  StabillZiitlon  Director  Is  authorized 
to  exercise  ail  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon  the  President  by  that  act.  and  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Director  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  take  such  action  and  to  Issue 
such  directives  under  the  authority  of  that 
act  as  he  deenis  necessary  to  stabhze  the 
national  economy,  to  maintain  and  Increase 
production,  and  to  aid  in  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

Except  Inaofar  as  they  are  Inconsistent 
wltb  this  order  or  except  Insofar  bls  the  Di- 
rector shall  otherwise  direct,  powers  and 
duties  conferred  Ujxm  the  President  by  the 
said  act  and  heretofore  devolved  upon  agen- 
cies or  persons  other  than  the  Director  shall 
continue  to  be  exercijied  and  f)eiforinod  by 
Buch  agencies  and  per.'^ons. 

6.  Except  Insofar  as  they  are  inconsistent 
With  this  order.  Executive  Order  No  9250  and 
the  rcRUIations  isoued  pursuant  thereto  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  Some  prices 
affecting  the  cost  of  living  are  already  above 
the  levels  of  September  15.  1942.  All  of 
these  cannot  be  rolled  back.  But  some  of 
these  can  and  should  be  rolled  back.  The 
order  directs  the  reduction  of  all  prices  which 
are  exces-slvely  high.  Inequitable,  or  unfair. 
Tlie  Stabilization  Act  was  not  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  .'•hiold  to  protect  prices  which  were 
excessively    high   on   September    15.    1942. 

On  the  wage  front  the  dirrctions  In  the 
Order  are  equally  clear  and  specific. 

Tliere  are  to  be  no  further  Incrrases  In 
waee  rates  or  salr.ry  scale?  beyond  the  Lit- 
tle Steel  formula,  except  where  clearly  neces- 
sary to  correct  substandards  of  living.  Re- 
classifications and  promotions  must  not  be 
permitted  to  affect  tho  general  level  of  pro- 
duction co.'-ts  or  to  justify  price  Increases  or 
to  fore.-tall  price  reductions. 

The  order  also  mnkos  clear  the  a\!thortty  of 
the  chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission to  forbid  the  emplcymmt  by  an 
employer  of  any  new  employee  o.vropt  In 
accordance  with  regiilati.ins  of  the  chairman, 
the  purpose  being  to  prevent  such  employ- 
ment at  a  higher  wage  or  salary  than  that 
received  by  the  employet  in  his  last  employ- 
ment unles  the  change  of  employment  will 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  further  calls  the  atunnon  of  all  agencies 
of  the  Fetioral  Govcrnni^nt  and  of  State  and 
municipal  avithoritics  concerned  with  the 
rates  of  common  carriers  and  public  utilities 
to  the  BtabiUzaUOii  program  in  the  hope  that 
rate  increases  will  be  disapproved  and  rate 
reductions  ordered  so  far  a.s  inny  be  consistent 
with  Federal  and  State  laws. 

For  some  time  it  has  tHM  n  apparent  that 
this  action  must  be  taken  because  of  the  con- 
tinued pressure  for  mcieased  wages  and  in- 
creased prices.  I  have  heretofore  refrained 
from  acting  bc^u^e  of  he  ccnlentK,n  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Baiikhead  bill  that  under 
the  act  of  October  2.  19 U.  I  had  no  auUiorlty 
U.  place  celling  pries  on  certain  ccmmodltles 
at  rxL-^tinc  levels  My  v.ewt.  en  that  que'tlon 
wore  set  forth  in  my  message  uf  April  2  veto- 
ing the  Baiikhead  tiji. 


The  Senate  did  not  vote  upon  the  question 
of  pas.'^lng  the  bill  over  the  veto.  Its  author 
novod  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Aerlculttire.  stating  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  votes  to  override  the  veto. 

HISTORY   OF  CONGRESS   IS   CITED 

I  am  advised  that  weeks  or  month.";  from 
this  date  the  bill  may  be  reported  Ilt  consid- 
eiatlon  I  am  al.?o  advised  that  In  the  history 
of  Congress  no  bill  vetoed  by  a  President  and 
recommitted  to  a  committee  has  ever  become 
law. 

I  cannot  wait  to  see  whether  the  commit- 
tee at  some  future  date  \.  ill  again  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate.  I  cannot  permit  a  continu- 
ance of  the  upward  spiral  of  prices. 


Text     of     the     Presidents     Anti-Infxation 
Statement 

The  Executive  order  I  have  signed  today  Is 
•  hold-the-llne  order. 

To  hold  the  line  we  cannot  tolerate  further 
Increases  in  prices  affecting  the  cost  of  living 
cr  further  increases  In  general  wage  or  sal- 
ary rates  except  where  clearly  necessary  to 
correct  substand;.rd  living  conditions.  The 
only  way  to  hold  the  line  Is  to  stop  trying 
to  find  justifications  for  not  holding  It  here 
or  not  holding  it  there. 

can't  take  chances 

No  one  straw  muy  break  a  camels  back, 
but  there  Is  always  a  last  straw.  We  cannot 
afford  to  take  further  chances  In  relaxing  the 
line.    We  already  have  taken  too  many. 

On  the  price  fr 'nt  the  directions  in  the 
order  are  clear  and  specific. 

AM  ittmE  Lffcctm^  the  cost  of  living  are  to 
be  brought  under  control.  No  further  price 
Increases  are  to  be  sanctlc;ned  unless  impera- 
tively required  by  law  Adjustments  In  the 
price  relationships  between  different  com- 
modities will  be  permitted  If  such  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  with(<ut  Increasing  the 
general  ct^st  of  living.  But  any  further  in- 
ducements to  maintain  or  increase  produc- 
tion must  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the 
present  price  levels;  such  further  Induce- 
ments, whether  they  take  the  form  of  sup- 
port prices  or  subsidies,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  Increase  pr.ces  to  consumers.  Of  course, 
the  e::lent  to  wh»ch  subsidies  and  other  pay- 
ments may  be  used  to  help  keep  down  the 
cost  of  living  will  depend  on  congressional 
authorization. 

will  cut  some  prices 

Some  prices  affectlnt;  the  cost  of  living  are 
already  above  the  levels  of  Soptimber  15.  1942. 
All  of  these  cr.nnot  be  rolled  b  ick  But  some 
cf  these  can  and  should  be  rolled  back  The 
crder  directs  the  reduction  of  all  prices  which 
are  exccsfively  hlth,  In-quliablc,  or  unfair. 
Tlie  Stabilization  Act  was  not  Intended  to  be 
tised  as  a  shield  to  protect  prices  which  were 
excessively  hi -h  on  Septembe:    15,  1942. 

On  the  wat;e  fnnt  the  directi'^ns  In  the 
order  are  equally  clear  and  ?pecif^c 

There  are  to  be  no  further  mcreates  In  wage 
rates  or  salaries  Fcales  beyond  the  Little  Steel 
Icrmula,  except  vhore  clearly  neccs.^^ary  to  cor- 
rect substandards  of  living.  Reclassiflcitions 
and  promotions  must  not  be  permitted  to 
affect  the  general  level  cf  production  costs 
or  to  Justify  price  increases  or  to  forestall 
price  reductions. 

The  order  also  makes  clear  the  authority  of 
the  Chairman  cf  the  War  Manpower  Commls- 
B;on  to  forbid  the  employment  by  any  em- 
ployer of  any  new  employee  except  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  cf  the  Chairman,  the 
purpose  being  to  prevent  such  employment 
at  a  higher  wage  cr  salary  than  that  received 
b>  the  employee  In  his  last  employment  un- 
less the  change  of  emjiloyment  will  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  further  calls  the  attention  c*  all  agencies 
of  tlie  Federal  Government  and  of  Slate  and 
municipal    authorities    concerned    with    the 


rates  cf  common  carriers  and  public  utilities 
to  the  stabilization  program  in  the  hope  that 
rate  increases  will  be  disapproved  and  rate  re- 
ductions ordered  so  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  Federal  and  State  laws. 

For  some  time  It  has  been  apparent  that 
this  action  must  be  taken  because  of  the 
continued  pressure  for  Increased  wages  and 
Increased  prices.  I  have  heretofore  refrained 
from  acting  t>ecause  of  the  contention  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Bankhead  bill  that  under 
the  act  of  October  2.  1942,  I  had  no  authority 
to  place  ceiling  prices  on  certain  commodi- 
ties at  existing  levels.  My  views  on  that 
question  were  set  forth  in  my  message  of 
April   2,   vetoing   the  Bankhead   bill. 

CANNOT    WAIT 

The  Senate  did  not  vote  upon  the  question 
of  passing  the  bill  over  the  veto.  Its  author 
moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
en  Agriculture,  stating  that  there  were  not 
sufDclent   votes    to   override   the   veto. 

I  am  advised  that  weeks  or  months  from 
this  date  the  bill  may  be  reported  for  con- 
sideration. I  am  also  advised  that  in  the 
history  of  Congress  no  bill  vetoed  by  a  Presi- 
dent and  recommitted  to  a  committee  has 
ever  become  law. 

I  cannot  wait  to  see  whether  the  commit- 
tee at  some  future  dale  will  again  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate.  I  cannot  permit  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  upward  spiral  of  prices. 

Some  groups  have  been  urging  increased 
prices  for  farmers  on  the  ground  that  wage 
earners  have  unduly  profited.  Other  groups 
have  been  urging  Increased  prices  on  the 
ground  that  farmers  have  unduly  profited. 
A  continuance  of  this  conflict  will  not  only 
cause  inflation  but  will  breed  disunity  at  a 
time  when  unity  is  essential. 

Under  the  act  of  October  2,  1942,  Congress 
directed  that,  so  far  as  Is  practical,  wages, 
salaries,  and  prices  should  be  stabilized  as 
of  the  level  of  September  15.  Under  that 
direction  inflation  has  been  slowed  up.  Now 
we  must  stop  It. 

MUST  stop  inflation 

We  cannot  stop  Inflation  solely  by  wage 
and  price  ceilings.  We  cannot  stop  It  solely 
by  rationing.  To  complete  the  Job  Congress 
must  act  to  reduce  and  hold  in  check  the 
excess  purchasing  power  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  tax  ourselves  more — to  spend  less 
and  save  more.  The  details  cf  new  fiscal 
legislation  must  be  worked  out  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate.  The  executive  departments  stand 
ready  to  submit  suggestions  whenever  the 
committees  desire. 

I  am  exerting  every  power  I  possess  to  pre- 
serve our  stabilisation  program. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  cooperate. 


War  Correspondents'  Meual 


REMARKS 


!iON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnaay.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  your 
indulgence  for  this  brief  minute  in  older 
that  I  may  solicit  special  interest  in  a 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  medal  to  war  cor- 
respondents who,  while  serving  with  our 
armed  forces,  are  wounded,  or  physically 
Injured,  or  distinguish  themselves  by 
con.^picuous    service    involving     actual 


combat  with  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States. 

In  many  respects  these  men  who  file 
their  dispatches  from  battle  fronts,  giv- 
ing us  the  daily  news  of  the  piogre.'-s  of 
our  armed  forces,  are  unsung  and  un- 
heralded heroes.  I  hardly  need  .••peak 
of  their  courage  and  perseverance,  oft- 
times  their  gallantry,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  learn  fiom  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week,  in  words  and  in  pic- 
tures, the  revealing  details  of  the  fight- 
ing of  our  boys  on  land,  on  ships  at  sia 
and  in  the  air.  While  I  cannot  attest  to 
the  completeness  of  the  figures,  it  is  my 
information  that  3  war  correspondent.*! 
have  been  killed,  13  have  been  disabled, 
and  30  are  reported  missing. 

The  average  war  correspondent  does 
not  sit  comfortably  in  a  bombproof  shel- 
ter during  an  air  raid;  he  does  not  stand 
at  a  safe  distance  on  a  hilLside  overlook- 
ing a  battlefield;  he  does  not  wait  in  port 
for  a  naval  task  force  to  roturn;  he  does 
not  loaf  at  the  air  field  until  the  bombers 
land  from  a  raid.  On  the  contrary,  he 
allows  himself  to  experience  bombinps, 
artillery  barrages,  and  machine-gun  fire. 
He  makes  trips  with  the  aircraft  carriers, 
on  the  cruisers,  and  on  the  destroyers. 
He  flies  from  tim»  to  time  in  the  bomb- 
ers on  raids  over  France  and  Germany. 
While  not  a  component  part  of  the 
armed  forces,  he  experiences  and  .'ufTers 
what  our  fighting  men  experience  and 
suffer.  These  experiences  he  translate.s 
into  words  and  pictures  that  we  here  at 
home  may  better  understand  that  which 
is  taking  place  with  our  armed  forces  in 
all  parts  of  this  war-torn  world. 

Great  stories  of  battles  on  land,  at  ^tn., 
and  in  the  air  have  already  been  written. 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  contribution 
these  stories — actual  experiences  and 
eye-witness  accounts — have  made  to  the 
morale  of  the  American  people,  to  the 
will  and  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  sacrifice  and  to  see  this  thin^, 
through  to  complete  victory,  whatever 
the  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  war  co;  re- 
spondents are  entitled  to  national  recou'- 
nition  for  the  sacrifices  they  make,  the 
hardships  they  endure,  and  the  risks  they 
take.  To  this  end  I  have  today  intro- 
duced this  bill  for  a  medal  a\va:d.  I 
hope  it  Will  receive  early  action. 


Two    New   Jersey    Families    Send 
Sons  Off  to  the  War 


Sixth 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOM.  5 

OF    NEW    JEUSTY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESHNTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  offer  our  congraiula- 
tlons  to  two  families  of  Allendale,  N.  J., 
each  of  which  has  Just  given  its  Eixth 
son  to  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
My  home  town  of  Allendale  is  very  proud 
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of  the  Fitzpatrlck  and  Ca,  uii  fitinilica, 
and  th.ir  in  my  brave  s  nus.  We  are  a 
small  tov^n  bu'  a  lypical  American  com- 
munity and  today,  s'S  never  before.  Allen- 
dale typifies  America's  resolve  to  crush 
the  Axis  enemies  witii  the  most  powerful 
miliiary  force  in  the  world's  history. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Louis  Caputi  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tliomas  A.  P.Lzpatnck,  of  Allendale, 
are  in  the  vannuard  of  America's  might. 

I  can  i)est  d-^scnbe  the  pride  which  we 
In  Allendale  have  for  these  two  families, 
by  inserting  at  this  point  in  Uie  Record 
an  artick-  which  appvared  in  today's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  entitled  "'iwn 
New  Jersey  Families  Send  Sixth  Sons  0;f 
to  the  War": 
Two  New  JuistT  Families  Stnd  Sixth  £kins 

Orr  TO  THE  War— ALLKNDAi.r  Coupues  bre 

La3T     Availabie     Boys     Inducted      With 

Special  Ceremony 

Ramsey.  N  J  .  April  8 —Edward  P.  Filz- 
palrick  19  years  old.  and  Alfred  P.  Cftpuil. 
18  years  old.  the  sixlh  and  hial  avaiiabie  soua 
or  meir  families,  tuduy  were  Inducted  Into 
the  fighting  force*  at  a  special  ceremony 
held  by  Selective  Serrlce  Board  No.  1.  In 
Ea!«t  Main  Strt'et. 

It  left  Thomaf^  A  Fitzpatrtck.  a  58-year-old 
house  painter,  of  167  Park  Avenue.  Allendale. 
and  hla  wife.  Mra.  Mary  Callaghan  Fitz- 
patrlck.  without  any  fiunJy  In  civilian  hfe. 

Loula  Capuli.  a  56-ycar-old  yard  conductor 
for  the  Er.e  R.\Uro;id.  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Rose  Marie  Lavlano  Cnputl.  of  We^t  Crescent 
ATenUf.  Allendale,  were  a  little  better  off. 
They  still  have  two  daughters,  and  an  8- 
vear-old  son.  Robert  V.  Caputi.  to  comfort 
them  about  then  hearth.  Charlotte  Caputi.  a 
third  daughter,  now  In  tivalnini?  at  Nortn 
Adamt  Hospital.  North  Adan.s.  Mass  .  how- 
ever.  Is  talking  about  Joining  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps. 

"TWIN-SIX   induction" 

Mil  Charles  V  Bacon,  of  Mahwah.  chair- 
man of  Board  Nr  1.  ciill'-d  the  ceremoT>y 
a  -twln-Blx  induction"  A  World  W;<r  vet- 
eran he  praised  the  families  for  conuibutmg 
12  men  to  the  fighting  forces. 

•Tlicse  families.  In  doing  this."  he  said  to 
a  crowd  cf  300  pcr.suns  ulio  giiihercd  before 
the  board's  headquarters,  "illustrate  to  us. 
not  only  ihc?  necessity  of  men  for  the  armed 
forces,  but  ht)W  n-^cfs-iary  It  Is  f jr  ench  ai;d 
every/ne  to  make  an  Individual  sacrifice  for 
the  Winning  of  the  war  " 

Mis.  Fitzpatrlck  faid  later  she  was  too 
wroui^lht  up  to  spenk  and  merclv  acknowl- 
edged Major  B. icons  liurtxiucaon  to  liie 
crowd.  Her  hu.^baad  ro.-^e  and  wished  the 
group  of  27  recruits  well.  Mr.  Capuil  ex- 
pressed   th<'    '..!.■'     sentiments. 

The   Fit.-:  1  ii.tve  made  seme  radical 

changes  In  their  iuii.g.  Most  prominent  was 
a  slx-polnt  service  star  which  Mrs  Fitzpatrick 
hung  in  the  window  She  first  bought  one 
with  five  stars,  but  had  to  order  a  special 
one.  in  the  shape  of  a  double  "V  with  Eil- 
ward's  leaving.  The  Fitzpatrick  dining  tabic. 
large  enough  for  eight,  has  been  taken  to 
the  cellar  and  replaced  by  one  ample  enough 
for  two. 

■'they  all  wanted  to  go" 

"I  feel  bad  about  tlicir  going,  bnt  I  never 
would  have  stood  in  their  way."  Mis  Fitz- 
patrick said  "They  all  wanted  to  go  and 
all  tried  hard  to  go  All  tlie  b.iys  lived  at 
home  and  contributed  to  keeping  up  the 
house"  The  modest  home  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  hemlock  trees  and  rhododendron 
bushes 

Mrs  Caputi  wondered  yesterday  whether 
■he  cotild  get  a  Job  at  the  Wright  Aeronau- 
tical C  >rp<.):ation  plant  in  Paterson.  She 
Just  returned  irem  there  alter  arriving  too 
late  to  ««pijl>  for  a  Job. 


Tm  undccldfxl  about  what  to  do,"  she  | 
said.  "I  went  to  Wright's,  but  the  applica-  | 
tton  window  was  closfd.  Do  you  think  I 
could  do  war  work?  I  am  only  54  years 
old.     I  wui.clfr  If  they  would  take  me. " 

Both  mothers  said  they   aeard   frequently 
from  thPir  sons,  none  ot  whom  has  yet  lelt 
America.     B  )th    said    they    have    learned    a    [ 
good  deal  about  tiie  regions  of  North  Amer-    ; 
lea  by  perusing  the  mall  of  their  tons.     Ejxch 
also  has  one  son  In  the  Navy. 

motheh  talis  the  roll 
Mrs  Fitzpatrick  listed  her  sons  In  the  order 
of  their  Induction  as  Lt.  John  P.  Fitzpatrick. 
30  years  old;  Pvt.  (1st  cl  )  James  A  .  27.  Pvt. 
Michael  F..  25:  Corp.  Thomas  A.  Jr.  23; 
M.irk  J.,  naval  fireman  ftrst  class.  21;  and. 
today.  Edward. 

Tlic  Caputi  sons,  besides  Alfred,  are  Jost  ph 
V.  Caputi,  27;  Technical  S.;t.  Thomas,  33; 
Lotus,  Jr.,  20,  N.ivy  yeoman,  first  class,  Pvt. 
Eugene.  19  and  Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Clto.  31. 

Louis  CapuU.  Jr  .  had  the  most  education  of 
the  djzen  men.  having  gradu.aed  from  R:dcr 
College.  Trenton.  N.  J..  In  1939.  Pvt.  James 
FlUpatrlck.  on  the  other  hand,  has  traveled 
farthest.  He  Is  stationed  In  Canada  at  work 
on  the  Alcan  Highway.  The  others  are  in 
camps  from  California  to  F'.orlda. 

After  the  war.  there  will  be  a  hot  time  In 
Allendale  when  the  Fitzpatrlcks  and  the  Ca- 
putls  come  home. 


Speecli  by  Anthony  Eden  in  Houie  of 
Commons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KENIUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  9  (Icfjislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  April  6\  1943 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pre.-<ident.  pur- 
suant to  the  permi.'!.s:on  granted  me  to- 
day. I  present  for  publication  In  the 
Record  the  speech  delivered  yesterday  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Eden.  British  Secretary  cf  State  tor  P'or- 
eign  AlTairs. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

I  Uke  this  opportunity  to  make  to  the 
House  a  brief  report  of  the  -Uit  I  have  re- 
cently made  to  the  United  States  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  to  Canada  on  the  Invitation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government. 

I  need  hardly  tell  the  Hi  use  I  was  most 
glad  to  accept  both  these  invitations.  More 
than  a  year  ago  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Moscow,  where  I  had  conversations 
on  political  questions,  both  present  and  fu- 
ture, with  Mr.  StaUn  and  Mr.  Mo'.otov,  I. 
therefore,  welcomed  all  the  more  cordially 
this  -pportunlty  for  ftlmllar  discussions  with 
the  United  States. 

The  House  may  have  noticed  that  terms 
of  the  communique  issued  on  my  arrival  here 
were  very  wide.  I  cm  as.-u.e  the  HoU.se  the 
discussions  were  equally  wide  In  scope.  And 
I  can  assure  ihonr  ol  the  c  .rdiaUiy  bliown 
by  every  one  In  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada to  their  B-lt!sh  vl.sltors  The  President 
himself  was  very  liberal  In  the  time  he  gave 
to  me.  I  had  re|>e.it^l  conferences  with 
him.  both  alone  and  in  conip.\ny  with  hl3 
advisers. 

I  WHS  during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  ai 
W.vi>hU;gton  the  guest  of  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Cordell  Hull  equally  extended  me   tlie 


most  generous  welctime  and  Instructed  his 
department  to  place  itself  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  mys'lf  and  my  colleagues  at  the 
Foreign  Office— a  gesture  which  we  deeply 
appreciated  and  of  which  we  made  the  fullest 

use 

I  think  perhaps  It  w.  uld  be  appropriate  If 
I  were  to  tell  th*^  H  use  at  thU*  point  that, 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister I  exiendid  while  I  was  In  Wa.'-hlnston 
an  invitation  to  Mr.  Cordell  Hull  to  come 
pay  us  a  visit  In  this  country  any  time  It 
18  convc-nlent  to  him  during  the  courpe  of 
this  summer  I  am  sure  thr  Hou-e  will  In- 
dorae  me  when  I  say  that  If  he  does  find  it 
nosalble  to  erne,  he  v.  ill  bo  c,\-n  the  most 
cordial  welcome,  both  on  his  own  account 
and  on  account  of  the  great  country  he 
represents. 

I  also  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  Vice 
President  Wallace  and.  I  think,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States. 

TA1.K3  ON  rORllCN   POLICT 

But  there  was  one  particular  opportunity 
I  had  of  which  I  must  give  a  special  account 
to  this  Houf'e  becnufce  it  was  of  parliamentary 
character.  Thank<  to  the  chairman  o.'  the 
Foreign  Relation?  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CoN.NALLY.  and  the  chnlrman  of  tlie  F-  r- 
eign  l^elalions  Committee  of  the  Hou.'-e  of 
Represeniatlve*.  Mr.  t^i.  Bloom.  I  w.u.  able  to 
hr.ve  Informal  discusi^ions  with  members  of 
two  committees  drawn  from  both  parties  In 
the  two  Houses  of  CJngre.ss.  Tlie  House  la 
aware  of  the  Important  part  these  committees 
play  in  the  national  life  and  politics  in  the 
United  States.  That,  for  me.  wa.*-  a  mo.^t  val- 
uable experience.  vVe  exchanged  views  very 
freely,  off  the  record.  It  was  to  me  a  very 
great  advantage  and.  I  hope.  It  was  perhaps 
Just  a  little  bit  to  theirs,  too.  The  exchanges 
were  frank  and  rang  I  over  c\ery  topic  and 
every  view 

During  a  brief  interval  at  the  week  end 
I  sptnt  a  little  time  m  New  York,  ^here  I 
was  able  to  meet  other  prcm.neut  puliiloal 
figuie",  Fuch  as  Mi'  Hoover,  Mr.  LaGuardla, 
and  Mr  Willk.e.  and  also  many  writers  of  the 
pre*<-  and  commentators  on  tlie  air,  for  whcse 
courte-y  to  me  I  must  express  my  thanks. 
Thus,  I'thlnk  the  Hou^e  wiP  sre  I  had  a  pretty 
wide  opportunity  of  gaging  .md  trying  to 
understand  the  trend  of  opinion  In  the  Uniitd 
States  at  this  time. 

The  conversation.^  upon  which  I  was  cn- 
gat,,-d  tall  primarily  under  three  ch.ipttr 
headings.  First,  what  I  may  call  <.  prrati^nal 
maltera — tlxat  Is  to  say.  immediate  questions 
concerned  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  of  a 
type  of  character  which  normaily  do  uot  fall 
under  the  aegis  of  'hr  Fortign  Ofiice 

Those  were  type  question-  which  arise  al- 
ways m  time  of  war  am'aig  aliiea  engaged  m 
a  ximmon  struggle.  A  visit  by  a  member  of 
the  war  cabinet  provides  tlie  cpportumty  to 
regulate  or  to  uiake  pro^rt-.-s  with  them. 
Ttiese  questions,  quite  evidently,  are  not  such 
as  I  can  di^cu^  at  the  present  time.  I  CiU 
only  sa\  on  tlitsc  subjects  that  both  of  us-  — 
and  I  think  the  Priiue  MmLster — were  satis- 
fied  with  the  progress  made. 

C'  OPERATION    IN    POLITIC.\L    SPHEHE 

The  second  chapter  heading  was  the  ques- 
tion of  political  cooperation  between  us  in 
connection  with  actual  military  operaiioas 
that  have  taken  place  or  will  Uke  place. 
It  Is  obvious  that  as  the  war  progresses  It 
becomes  more  and  more  Important  that  there 
should  be  close  coordination  In  the  political 
sphere  as  In  the  military  sphere,  and  in  some 
respects  may  1  s..y  that  this  is  m  ire  difficult 
to  obtain,  because  y.u  may  be  faced  with 
political  developments  gs  a  re.-ult  of  military 
action  which  no  man  can  foresee.  It  re- 
mains too.  that  If  we  can  get  this  clcsc  pollt- 
lc.ll  coordination  and  II  we  hive  clcse  un- 
derstanding at  lerst  we  are  better  able  to 
stand  tiie  strain  and  stresses  that  »ul  in- 
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evltably  arise  as  military  campaigns  progress. 
That  is  what  we  sought  to  do 

I  would  like  to  give  the  House  Just  ons 
example  of  d.fflcultles.  I  lake  north  Africa. 
Thore  is  no  doubt  it  is  felt  In  the  United 
Sates  t/.Rt  there  has  been  seme  misunder- 
standing in  this  country  of  the  purpose  the 
United  Slates  administration  had  in  mind 
In  maintaining  relations  with  Vichy  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  their  motives  for  do- 
ing that  were  not  special  tenderness  for 
V.chy.  but  because  they  thought,  and  we 
agreed  with  them,  that  by  maintaining  re'a- 
tions  with  Vichy  it  was  possible  to  keip 
open  a  useful  window  on  Europe  wiilch  must 
otherwise  have  been  shut,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  were  right  and  they  were 
rlc;ht.  It  was  only  throu^'h  maintenance  of 
those  relations  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  piace  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  agents  In  north  Africa,  who  were  quite 
valuable  In  opening  a  way  for  allied  troops. 
Oiherwise,  that  would  have  i>een  impossible. 

It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  many  in  the 
United  States  lelt  we  have  not  ui.derstood 
tire  motives  for  their  action  and  that  we 
attributed  them  to  tenderness  for  Vichy.  Pe- 
taln,  and  Laval  or  tlie  rest  cf  them,  which 
they  had  not  felt.  I  mentioned  tiiat  Just 
to  fhow  It  is  a  kind  of  topic  which  should 
be  talked  out  between  two  countries. 

AGREEMENT   ON    FRANCE 

At  any  rate,  we  did  talk  it  out  and  I  am 
satisfied  as  regards  the  future  policy  toward 
France  that  there  Is  con^.plete  agreement  be- 
tween US.  We  and  the  United  States  have 
only  one  desire— to  .s^ee  all  sectors  of  France 
prepared  to  fight  the  common  enemy  united 
together. 

We  examined  our  common  policy  In  respect 
of  Spain.  Portupal.  Turkey  and  other  remain- 
ing neutrals  In  Europe  and  agreed  on  our 
policy  In  all  respects  In  regard  to  those  coun- 
tries. 

We  examined  conditions  In  other  parts  of 
Europe,  both  in  enemy  Europe  and  In  enemy- 
occupied  countries  We  agreed  that  our  com- 
mon policy  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
freest  exchange  of  our  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  on  In  those  countries  and  our  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Information  that  came  to 
U.S.  and  we  have  certain  plans  wlilch  are  be- 
ing elaborated  In  form  In  trying  to  imprcve 
the  exchange  of  Information  between  us  on 
those  heads 

As  regards  the  occupied  countries  there 
Is  only  one  policy  which  we  and  the  United 
States  are  pursuing:  To  do  all  In  our  power 
to  restore  them  their  full  liberty  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

I  come  to  the  third  chapter.  It  covers  a 
wide  range  of  questions,  including  practical 
problems  which  will  arise  on  the  surrender 
of  the  enemy,  a  task  that  will  face  the  United 
States  Government,  and  other  governments 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  safeguard  the  world 
against  furtlier  aggres-s-on. 

As  the  Presidpnt  made  plain  In  his  public 
statement  on  all  these  toplrs.  we  found  a  very 
close  simlllarlty  in  outlook.  Admitted'y, 
these  exchar;grs  *ere  exploratory  in  t  har.-.cter 
and  committed  neither  the  American  Gcv- 
ernment  nor  our.selve.';.  nor  ccuid  lh(y  do  so 
because  other  goven  ments  have  to  be  con- 
sulted and  exch.inges  take  place  The  last 
thing  we  wanted  was  to  bind  our  allies  to 
hard  and  fast  rules.  That  was  never  in  our 
minds 

I  do  come  back  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
largo  measure  of  general  agreement  wh  rh 
we  found  and  I  am  Leitain  it  will  be  of  great 
value  to  us  In  fu.ther  exchanges  we  will  have 
both  with  the  United  Slates  and  with  other 
governments  who  are  our  allies, 

SOLID  \nnT     TO     PRtSTTVE     P7ACE 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  here  one  observa- 
tion on  the  nature  of  our  relations  generally 
with    the    Government    and    people    of    the 


United  BUtes.  I  think  It  is  a  mistake  to 
try  to  b&ae  these  relations  mainly  upon  senti- 
ment. We  may  not  always  like  each  other 
very  much,  I  think  It  Is  a  mistake  to  try  to 
base  them  on  common  origins,  common  par- 
entage, even  common  language,  because  there 
will  be  occasions  when  we  d.ffcr  from  one 
another  and  I  think  It  is  desirable  to  base 
tliem  on  their  true  foundation,  which  Is  a 
common  Interest  In  the  m^alntenance  of 
world  peace  and  in  preventing  a  repetlllcn 
of  theie  catastrophic  world  conflicts  every 
2C  years 

If  we  keep  to  that  foundation  we  shall  be 
less  in  danger  of  the  ups  and  downs  that  we 
have  sometimes  seen  In  Angio-.'Vmerican  rela- 
tions. I  believe  that  definition  to  be  true, 
profoui.dly  true,  and  well  understood  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  present  tim.e. 
We  here  recognize  the  need  of  seme  authority 
to  insure  by  force  that  neither  Germany, 
Italy,  nor  Japan  shall  be  able  to  repeat  their 
acgressiou.  I  oelieve  the  American  people  to 
sh.ire  that  view,  and  if  11  Is  to  be  eCectlve 
then  all  peace-loving  nations  have  to  con- 
tribute    licir  part.  too. 

In  tiie  last  30  years  we  have  spent  8  of 
them  in  this  country  at  war  v.'itli  Germany, 
arid  no  one  can  yet  say  wlien  will  be  the  end 
of  the  present  struggle.  Therefore.  I  re- 
ported to  the  United  States  that  if  I  could 
judge  the  temper  of  the  people  here  aright, 
there  was  no  dlspos.tion  when  war  is  over  to 
trust  lurk  and  hope  best  I  have  found  ex- 
actly the  same  In  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  I  say  that  while  It  would  be  the 
height  of  unwisdom  to  cease  to  concentrate 
cur  thought  and  effort  on  the  main  task  of 
winning  the  war,  and  that  while  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  distract  ourselves  witli  many 
prolonged  public  debates  of  pcst-war  prob- 
lems, at  the  same  time  it  Is  necessary  that  the 
governments  of  countries  concerned  shall 
begin  now  to  make  certain  preparation  so 
they  will  not  be  completely  unready  when 
the  moment  comes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  aim  was  well  exprec-ed 
by  Mr  Sumner  V/elles  a  little  time  a^o  when 
he  said;  "We  cannot  afford  to  permit  basic 
iss'jcs  by  which  destiny  and  humanity  will 
be  determined  to  be  resolved  wiUioul  prior 
agreement  by  a  group  of  harassed  statesmen 
w:;rklng  against  time."  Our  conversations  in 
V.'ashmgton  were  Intended  to  guard  against 
Just  that  tendency.  They  constitute  a 
bcglni:lirg.  A  start  has  been  made  in  the 
best  tradition  and  I  claim  no  more  lor  them 
than  that  they  will  be  followed  up. 

CITES   MARYLAND    RESOLUTION 

Tlie  clrlef  public  occasion  which  it  fell  my 
lot  to  attend  in  the  United  Slates  was  a  Joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland.  After  my  speecli  that  historic 
senate  a-.d  house  of  the  lettlslature  were  good 
cnouf^h  to  pass  a  resolution  in  the  most  gen- 
erous terms  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Tlie  resolution  states: 

"Be  it  revolted  by  the  House  and  Delegates 
of  Maryland  m  solemn  as<eTnbiy  gathered. 
Tliat  It  licreby  formally  registers  for  it-self  and 
for  the  Citizens  of  Maryland  it  represents  its 
deep  respect  for  the  Impressive  batile  given 
by  cur  valiant  Britannic  illy  in  Its  mortal  ccn- 
ftict — a  respc-ct  formally  based  on  the  known 
qualities  ejf  the  British  people,  thtir  Incom- 
parable re.sol'ition  In  the  cause  which  they 
and  we  deem  to  be  right,  their  refusal  to  admit 
do'eat  even  in  their  darkest  hour,  tlie:r  plie- 
nomenal  energy,  their  astonishing  self-disci- 
phne,  their  noble  effort  to  clir.g  to  the  paih  of 
honor — In  a  word,  on  all  those  traits  by  which 
a  people  comes  to  be  known  and  Is  greatly  ad- 
mired accordingly." 

I  think  this  Is  a  X'ery  generous  m.essage.  I 
wish  the  lime  were  allowed  me  to  read  others 

For  2  or  3  days  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
go  down  into  the  deep  South  in  the  company 
of  Gniern!  Mirshall.  much  efteenieri  Chief  cf 
Staff  of  the  American  forces,  and  there  I  saw 
a   very   large   number   of   canips,   containing 


most  of  them  tens  of  thousands  of  alrmea 
and  soldiers. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  what  I  saw  aid 
with  the  spirit  of  these  young  men  Tlieir 
equipment  and  accommodation,  of  c  "urse. 
was  first  class — that  one  exj>ects  of  tlie 
United  Stales — and  it  was  a  pleasing  ex- 
perience to  see  Sherman  tanks  lir.ng  even  if 
it  was  only  at  bits  cf  weed. 

What  was  remarkable  was  the  spirit  of 
these  men.  I  am  Cvnvinced  that  iiuwhcre 
In  the  wcrld  Is  there  a  finer  reservoir  of 
first-class  material  than  amt  ng  those  troops 
and  airmen  of  the  United  States 

One  final  experience  For  a  day  I  was  able 
t(j  see  something  of  the  American  naval 
forces,  and  also  tlicir  bases.  In  company  of 
an  old  valued  friend  of  Anglo-.^merlcan  re- 
lations. Mr.  Knox,  and  there  I  had  an  experi- 
ence which  was  especially  stimulating,  which 
was  to  see  one  of  our  greatest  battleships 
which  was  being  repaired  in  Amerlc;in  ya-ds 
now  almost  completed:  to  see  her  crew  and 
learn  from  them  at  fi.-st  hand  how  t-plendid 
during  their  many  months  had  their  rela- 
tions and  friendship  been  with  their  com- 
rades In  the  United  States,  which  should  be 
of  immense  value  in  the  future,  both  here 
and  in  America  In  promoting  understanding 
between  our  two  services. 

SEES   tJNITED   STATES    AS    STAUNCH    ALLT 

My  closing  impression  of  the  United  States 
was  one  of  a  young  and  vigorous  people 
wlicleheartcdly  in  the  struggle  and  deter- 
mined to  work  loftrther  with  the  other  United 
Nations  in  war  tvUd  In  p<^Rce 

Now  I  want  to  travel  to  Canada,  where  I 
spent  3  days  in  Ottawa  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  Tliey  were  very  crowded 
days  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
those  responsible  for  Canada's  truly  amazing 
war  effort.  I  had  two  meetings  with  the  war 
com.mittee.  which  corresponds  roughly  to  our 
Cabinet  here  at  heme.  I  told  them  of  my 
talks  in  Washington  and  we  exchanged  views 
on  many  matters  of  common  Interest  l>e- 
twecn  us. 

Then  I  addressed  a  Jcint  session  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  members  of  the  senate 
and  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
there,  I  regret,  1  have  to  report  that  unwit- 
tingly I  committed  a  gross  breach  of  censor- 
EhiD  rules.  I  Informed  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament that  we  now  are  meeting  at  another 
place,  but  I  did  go  on  to  assure  them  we  were 
doing  so  In  excellent  spirits,  despite  action 
of  the  enemy  and  the  august  nature  of  our 
new  surroundings. 

I  would  like  once  again  here  to  say  that 
we  should  pay  our  tribute  to  Canada's  record 
of  achievement.  I  came  away  with  the  im- 
pression of  a  great  people,  steadfast  and  loyal 
In  struggle,  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  proud,  too, 
of  Its  splendid  loyalty  in  our  darkest  hour 

MESSAGE  FROM  CANADA 

I  am  the  bearer  cf  a  me.-sage  of  good  will 
from  th?  Canadian  Parliament  which  I  would 
like  to  read  to  the  Hcmse  It  was  voiced  in 
the  concluding  words  cf  the  Prime  Minister. 

"In  conclusion,  Mr  Eden,"  said  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie King,  "may  I  ask  you  on  your  return 
to  Britain  if  you  will  take  with  you  the  most 
loyal  gieetings  and  expressions  of  devotion  of 
His  Maje.'^ty's  Canadian  tubjects  to  the  King 
and  Queen? 

"Will  you  also  take  with  you  the  warmest 
best  wishes  to  the  Pr,me  Minister  of  Great 
Biitaln?  Tell  Mr.  Churchill  hew  relieved  we 
all  arc  at  his  splendid  recovery  u.'ter  the  un- 
fortunate indisposition  suffered  on  his  return 
from  north  Africa.  Tell  hi.m  we  all  Lope  he 
will  continue  to  the  end  to  enjoy  ilie  vision, 
wisdom,  and  endurance  he  has  manifested 
from  the  beginning  of  his  condvct  of  affairs 
in  this  war,  and  till  him  and  tell  all  the 
people  of  Britain  Ihi-.t  Canada's  heart  snd 
soul  are  with  thtm  In  llalb  struggle  and  Wiil 
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continue  so  to  remain  until  the  flpht  Itself 
Is  Pt.cKd  and  victory  and  peace  are  achieved  "• 

In  my  time  It  has  fRllen  my  lot  to  vis.t 
mrtiiy  I'lret^Ti  capitals  on  a  variety  of  mis- 
sions. It  alWHVs  18  d.ffl<mlt  to  as5.ess  the 
Talue  of  such  meeting  Tnere  always  are 
Imponderable  and  Incalculable  fBCtors  which 
it  is  diracult  to  estimate  at  the  time  I  can 
only  Buy  sincerely  to  the  House  that  I  feel 
convinced  myself  that  no  mls'lon  with  which 
I  have  ever  hf-n  charged  hns  been  so  fundn- 
mentally  worth  while  as  this  I  have  C(  me 
back.  I  say  frankly,  with  a  different  view  fit 
the  sentiments  of  the  United  States  toward 
both  this  stru^'gle  and  the  post-war  periotl. 
I  belJe\'e  the  oppfTtunltles  that  are  opening 
for  us.  frreat  a.s  the  difficulties,  are  wider  In 
scope  than  I  thought  possible. 

If  as  a  r(.<!iiit  of  th'^sr  c  nverFatlons  to  a 
smuJl  rxient  I  have  been  able  t^^  make  a  con- 
trlbutlfin  to  Ani»lo-Amerl''an  relations.  I  will 
feel  iliat  nothmg  could  have  been  more  worth 
While. 


The  Oid  King  Do«s  Its  Part 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOUTH   CAROl  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 
Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Sptuker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtmark.'^.  I  am  IriMn  t- 
ing  an  t>ditorml  carru'd  in  the  Columbia 
Si-ate  paper.  Colum'jia,  S.  C.  entilled 
'"■nie  Old  Kinc  Does  lis  Part." 

Cotton  i.s  the  major  crop  n  the  South, 
hns  been  for  many  years  and  I  hope 
will  continue  to  hold  the  position  of  im- 
portiinee,  not  only  becau.se  our  people 
love  L<i  product  thus  white,  fleecy  .staple, 
but  because  it  has  meant  so  much  in  the 
past  to  our  people  rs  a  whole  a.s  well  as 
to  Other  countrie.s  that  we  have  been 
furnishinp.  from  year  to  year,  millions  of 
baits. 

This  article  sets  forth  the  importance 
of  cotton  in  connection  witii  our  war 
efforts,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  by  ConE;re.s.smen 
and  the  readers  of  the  CoNCREssioN.fL 
Record. 

THK  OLD  KING  DOES   ITS  PART 

America's  No    I  war  crop. 

That  IB  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  that  ha« 
Ji:-.t  rt'.ithed  tlie  olUce  ot   Uk-  btnte 

Wh.u  IS  the  No    1  war  crop? 

The  an.swer  L''  cotton. 

Cotton  I.s  ford. 

Cotton  Is  feed 

Cotton  I.s  f\phtlng  equipment. 

The  three  ""f  s"  coinbuUng  for  freedom. 

Peacetime  thinking,  it  ts  pointed  out.  Is 
still  being  applied  to  a  commodity  which  1» 
second  only  to  steel  a£  the  most  vital  ma- 
terial of  war 

Cotton  to  most  Americans  is  synonymous 
with  cotton  nber.  ."^ays  the  National  Cotton 
Council  in  Its  pro«ent,iilon  of  the  case  of 
the  fleecy  st.aple  Eow  rcaMr^  that  with  each 
500-po\md  bale  of  fiber  there  are  produced 
900  pcxinds  of  cottonseed,  from  which  are 
■ecurcd : 

One  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  high 
grade  ve<:ct:iblt  ott  for  fot^d. 

Four  hundred  pounds  of  protein  meal  and 
cake  for  llve.<itock 

Twri  hundred  and  forty  pound.';  of  hulls  for 
livestock  roughage  and  chemical  uses. 


Eighty-one  pound.-*  of  llntcrs  for  smokeless 
powder,  plastic?,  and  numerous  other  essen- 
tial produft.s 

I*fs  b:eak  those  1.400  pounds  down  In  a 
dlfTeif-nt  way. 

Th(^  booklet  Illustrates  the  point  by  a  horse 
drawing  a  waijon  filled  With  the  unginncd 
product  Supportlni?  It  on  one  side  Is  the 
500-pound  bfl!c;  on  the  ether  the  cottonseed 
pil"  of  900  pound.<^ 

What  war  necerslttes,  we  then  ask,  come 
from   the  fiber? 

F.ibrAs  for  land.  sea.  and  air  forces;  Indus- 
trial fabrics  for  war  plants;  fabrics  for  Allies 
for  lend-lease;  bags,  work  clothes,  hospital 
goods  arid  civilian  fabrics. 

And  frcm  the  seed? 

Oil  for  food,  meal  for  feed,  hulls  for  feed, 
lli-.ters  for  ammunition  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts 

Let's  produce  some  pertinent  facts  as  set 
forth   m   thl.s  booklet. 

Of  the  total  United  States  output  of  edible 
vegetable  oils  in  1942  almost  half,  or  48  per- 
cent, came  from  cottonseed.  Tlie  cotton  oil 
production  la^t  year  wa.s  equal  to  the  total 
fat  requirements  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
18000.000  civilians.  As  shortening,  cotton- 
seed oil  can  'upply  all  cooking  fats  for  au 
Army  of  7.500  OCO.  a  Navy  of  1.5OO.C00,  and 
civilians  up  to  42  000.000  As  marKarUio,  cot- 
tonseed can  supply  all  table  fats  for  an  Army 
of  7.500.000,  a  Navy  uf  1.500  000.  and  civilians 
up  'o    72.000000. 

TlUrty-two  percent  of  the  total  Lnlted 
States  production  of  protein  feed  meals  last 
year  came  from  cottonseed  The  crop 
yielded  p«^.sent!al  protein  for  6  829  000  dairy 
covs  produrlng  1 4  (K)0  000 .000  quart.s  of  milk 
or  es-ontlal  protein  for  f.ittoiUnK  11.000  000 
beef  cattle  producui.?  2.000.000.000  poui;ds  of 
brof  aiul  rooo.OOO  tons  of  cottonseed  hulls 
for  roughage 

Cotton  llnters  are  flghtlng  equipment 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  total  United 
Stales  prociurtlon  uf  llnters  Is  vnider  priority 
orders  Cottonseed  lingers  are  tlie  only  ac- 
ceptable raw  material  for  many  of  war's  es- 
sential chemical  products  The  largest  of  all 
war  uso<i  for  them  is  sinc^kelcss  powder. 
Thfy  protect  Infantrymen  and  artiUrry  posi- 
tions by  leaving  no  tell-tale  tar?!Pt  of  smoke 
tn  draw  and  direct  enemy  fire,  thry  remain 
the  preferred  source  of  cellulose  for  muni- 
tions 

Or.e  ba!e  of  llnters  provides  smokeless  pow- 
der for  20  440  rounds  of  machine-gun  ammu- 
nition, 2.737  round?  of  pom  pnm  ammunition. 
100  000  rou!id"<  of  rifle  ammunition.  85  rounds 
of  heavv  tank  ammurutlon 

And  far  f:nin  being  confined  largely  to 
powder  manufacture  a.s  In  World  War  No  1. 
cotUJii  linters  today  are  an  integral  part  of 
w.ir  equipnifiit  which  varies  from  non- 
breakable  ^iftps  to  the  pyroxylin  coatlnR  for 
raincoat  fnm  bomber  noses  to  synthetic 
yarns  and  fabrics 

From  cotton  Imters  come  plastlci»  f.T  war 
plane  windows  ai  d  no^cs,  ctx;kp;t  en- 
closures, carpo  and  tlare  chutes,  hiph-tenaclty 
rayon.  X-ray  and  photographic  hlme  fabric 
coatli.trs.  plastic  replacements  for  metal  and 
many  ether  war  prtxlucts 

Cotton  fab'Ics  are  flt-htlng  equipment. 
More  than  80  percent  of  them  are  under 
prlotity  restrictions 

As  th  •  very  convinclnp  argument  of  the 
Cotton  Ccuncil  says  "no  tank  runs,  no  ship 
sails,  no  plane  flies  without  cotton  as  a  part 
of  Its  erjuipment  or  utiucture  More  than 
11  000  cotton  Items  appear  on  the  procure- 
ments list.s  of  the  United  States  Quarter- 
ma>tpr  Corp.*.  from  shorts  to  ski  suits,  frcm 
mosquito  bars  to  heaviest  tarpaulins  " 

To  our  mind  facts  about  cotton  substan- 
tiate the  claim  that  it  is  America's  No  1  war 
crop-  that  it  meets  more  vital  needs  than 
any  other 

And  yet  sometimes  we  of  the  South  get 
restless  and  scorn  the  old  king. 


These  Days 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  L  TOWE 

or   NrW   JERStT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  April  9.  1913 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RironD. 
I  include  an  article  b.v  Geor;Te  E  Sokoisky 
from  the  New  York  Sun  of  April  1,  1943: 

Thfsi  Dats 
(By  George  E   Sokclsky) 

THUOWN     TO     THE      CK>US 

Appaienily  the  smart  boys  of  the  New  Deal 
have  tx'come  a  liability  to  Mr  Roosevelt. 
Hitherto  they  have  bien  a  liability  only  to 
the  Ami  rutin  people,  but  as  lon^  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  covered  up  their  detlc  encics  by 
tl.t  chaim  of  his  p,ri,onailiy  and  the  exulta- 
tion of  his  promise,  the  little  lawyers  from 
Harvard  were  free  to  make  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  their  playground.  Tliey 
romped  through  stntistlcs  with  sonp  and 
dai^ce;  unfortunately  their  curves  and  dots 
and  da.hes  do  not  provide  liie  cities  with 
fcXKi  or  the  farmers  with  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing food  They  may  have  known  how 
many  cattle  there  ought  to  be  In  the  United 
States,  but  few  of  tliem  evei  saw  any  other 
cow  than  Elsse.  And  when  an  American  sees 
his  wife  battlini,'  to  i.-et  a  couple  of  points 
but  no  chow,  he  sees  red-  and  1  am  not 
relcrnn^;  to  Conimuniats  but  the  kind  ol 
red  tliat  fl(*wb  from  scmcbcxly  e  nrise  after 
ccntiict  With  an  irate  ci'izen 

So  the  hepcats  of  the  New  D<':<1  are  no 
longer  indispeiisabie.  They  are  to  be  drafted 
Into  th.  Army  They  are  to  be  all'  wed  to  do 
K.  P.  so  that  they  might  know  that  a  sputl 
Is  1.01  a  ciKjked  ronc'xf.Mii  that  wees  aloni? 
wiUi  a  sirloin  but  Is  something  that  grows 
In  the  ground  and  requires  the  attention  of 
someone  who  knows  hi;w. 

There  seems  to  be  great  rejoicing  on  the 
Rialto  that  these  youtiiful  minds  are  being 
thrown  to  the  do;.^s  I  do  not  rejoice  I  see 
in  It  th"  u~ual  follv  "f  the  hiim.in  heart. 
■Had  I  but  served  my  Gi-d  with  half  the  seal 
I  served  my  king,  he  wou.d  not  in  mine  age 
Huve  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 
And  they  were  so  young  I-'resh  out  of 
cone.;e  they  were  projecu-d  into  positions  of 
tremendous  Importance.  All  the  pet  ideas 
and  ancient  foibles  repeated  eridlessly  by 
professors,  who  often  read  so  much  that 
they  can  only  think  a  little,  were  the  thngs 
with  which  these  ynunf,'  votaries  of  perfec- 
tion played  as  though  with  toys-  -and  now 
wc  are  short  of  the  essentials  of  hfe.  Are 
they  to  blame?  No  more  than  my  little  girl 
who.  not  having  yet  reached  3,  must  learn 
to  W'lk  sturdily  and  straight  before  the 
becomes  a  ballerina 

For  10  long  years  the  American  people  huve 
•een  these  b-iys  take  apart  what  they  could 
not  learn  tn  put  together  again.  They  nearly 
wrecked  indus'ry  to  see  how  it  works  and 
they  might  have  tucrecded— not  In  learning 
but  In  wrecking— but  for  the  natural  re- 
sl-t.'ncp  of  those  who,  having  bullded  great 
structures  of  production,  foucht  to  \ave 
them  They  Imp-valred  Indu.-trial  reh'tlons 
almost  bevond  repair.  Th- v  wncked  our 
agriculture  so  that   we  are  short  of  food. 

They  have  piled  uptn  us  a  stugperlng  debt 
and  a  burdensome  tax  to  Implement  the 
aberrations  cl  Joiin  Maynard  K'yr.es  and 
his  followers.  wl;;ch  iui\y  be  sunmiarized  la 
the  single  phrase  that  the  more  a  Govern- 
ment spends  the  better  off  a  people  Is.  If 
that  fellow  Keynes  had  been  around  these 


parts  on  March  IS  be  might  have  discovered 
In  what  langua).'e  an  Amcricitn  thinks  of 
that  kind  of  twisted  logic.  And  now  he  has 
a  scheme  for  taking  our  money  away  frcm 
us  and  ttirnlng  it  Into  somethliig  called 
"bancor."  Mayt>e  that  it  a  new  kind  of 
bingo. 

No:  don't  blame  the  nice  little  txsys  who 
fot  JolM  In  Washington  through  tlie  em- 
ployment committees  of  Harvard  and  Vale. 
They  needed  the  Jobe.  The  pay  was  good. 
The  atmoephere  congenial  The  opportu- 
nities for  fun  unlimited.  Who  would  not 
become  the  master  of  the  destinies  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  his  middle  twenties?  At 
eo.  of  course,  a  m.an  Is  c;'relul,  btit  at  25  the 
eky  is  the  limit,  particularly  for  the  brleht 
boys  who  knew  exactly  those  answers  that 
the  professors  wanted  to  hear. 

Dont  blame  them  Blame  those  who  em- 
ployed these  little  fellows.  Blame  him  who 
let.s  such  men  as  Bernard  Baruch  and  Her- 
bert Hoover  sit  about  and  occasionally  point 
the  way.  while  David  Ginsburg  and  Stacy 
May  rule  a  nation  Blame  him  who  oon- 
Ftltutionally  Is  rerponslble  for  all  that  has 
happened  in  his  aumlnLstration. 


Whose  Crimes  Are  Greater? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHET  HOLI  FIELD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Friday,  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year  there  have  been  many  mis- 
takes made  by  the  great  industrialists,  as 
well  as  the  memliers  of  organized  labor. 
At  this  time  when  we  are  considering  the 
so-called  Anti-Racketeering  Act.  H.  R. 
653.  and  when  we  are  having  Isolated  in- 
stances of  labor's  mistakes  magnified  a 
thousand  times  beyond  their  true  pro- 
portion, in  order  to  ju-stify  punitive  legis- 
lation against  all  the  member.s  of  Amer- 
ican labor  unions.  I  believe  it  wi.'^e  to 
spread  upon  the  Rbcord  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous mistakes  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  ManufactiU'ers. 

The  great  Industrialists  whose  crimes 
against  society  far  exceed  the  petty-lar- 
ceny acts  of  dues  extortion,  by  union 
men.  and  so  forth. 

The  effects  of  these  crimes  against 
society  In  terms  of  the  extortion  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  and  of  American  lives  lost, 
far  exceed  the  petty  acts  of  union  men, 
that  are  given  as  the  excuse  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

These  crimes  against  the  American 
people  are  well  authenticated.  They  are 
based  on  investigations  by  the  senatorial 
committees  of  Senator  O'Mahombt  of 
Wyoming.  Senator  TuvuKn  of  Missouri, 
and  actual  prc-secutions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.stice.  They  are  taken  from 
sworn  testimony  and  admisrions  wrung 
from  the  unwilling  lips  of  the  perpetra- 
tors ol  these  gigantic  and  fraudulent 
acts. 

The  Attorney  Generals  Department 
challenged  the  monopolistic  production 
of  synthetic  quinine  by  the  Winthrop 
Chemical  Co..  of  Delaware.  50  percent  of 
whose  stock  was  controlled  by  the  I.  O. 
Parbenlndustrie.  of  Germany. 


The  Department  of  Justice  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  production  of  synthetic 
quinine  because  of  monopolistic,  price- 
I  maintaining  procedures  of  the  companies 
Involved.  If  you  remember,  there  were 
20,000  cases  of  malaria  on  Bataan  and 
Corregidor  because  of  the  quinine  short- 
age. 

On  September  8,  1942,  Lindsay  Morri- 
son, Chief  of  the  Refrigerator  Section 
of  tlie  War  Production  Board  and  former 
executive  of  the  great  General  Electric 
Co.,  announced  the  release  of  100,000  re- 
frigerators to  the  public.  These  refrig- 
erators, containing  150,000,000  pounds 
of  hiph-grade  steel,  aluminum,  and  other 
critical  materials,  were  manufactured 
during  the  time  this  company  was  sup- 
posed to  be  converting  their  plant  to  the 
manufacture  of  war  supplies. 

How  many  American  soldiers  died  be- 
cause of  thLs  diversion  of  war  material? 

On  March  9,  1942,  Senator  Bunker,  of 
Nevada,  exposed  the  Basic  Magnesium 
Co..  of  Cleveland.  With  an  original  in- 
vestment of  $50,000  and  a  loan  of  $G3,- 
000,000  from  the  Treastur  of  the  United 
States,  with  amortization  privileges,  of 
course,  they  stand  to.  make  a  profit  of 
4,280  percent  on  their  investment. 

Would  that  come  under  the  heading  of 
legitimate  profit  or  legalized  extortion? 

Senator  Bunker  said: 

Tlie  fraud  that  Is  being  perpetrr.tt>d  is  a 
betrayal  of  the  President  a!,d  the  American 
people. 

On  April  16,  1942,  General  Electric,  by 
virtue  of  a  patent-pooling  arrangement 
with  Ki'upp,  of  Germany,  exercised  a 
monopolisiic  restriction  and  control  of 
American  use  and  production  of  tung- 
sten carbide.  These  practices  contrib- 
uted to  the  unpreparedness  of  American 
machine-tool  industry  in  the  production 
of  war  materials.  Machine  tools  make 
the  weapons  of  war;  therefore,  any  re- 
striction of  tungsten  carbide  was  a  brake 
on  the  war  effort. 

On  April  20.  1942,  the  War  Production 
Board  charged  the  Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel  and  the  Jones-Laughlin  Steel  Cor- 
poration with  repeated,  deliberate  viola- 
tions of  priorities  regulations,  including 
diversion  of  iron  and  steel  to  private 
customers  at  the  "expense  of  and  the 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission."  These  offenses  ex- 
tended imtil  4  months  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Profits  again  were  more  sacred 
than  patriotism. 

On  April  2,  1942.  the  great  Standard 
Oil -I.  O.  Farbenlndustrie  exposure  hit 
the  press  of  the  Nation,  and  again  Sena- 
tor Truman's  committee  exposed  in  all 
its  ugly  nakedness  the  greed  for  profits 
on  synthetic  rubber  and  high-octane 
gasoline  patent  rights  that  was  superior 
to  the  ofQcers  of  these  companies,  to  the 
needs  of  American  civilians  and  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  A  page 
could  be  written  on  this  abominable 
marriage  of  convenience  ^ith  the  great 
Nazi  chemical  cartel  by  one  of  America's 
greatest  corporations.  The  fact  that 
they  signed  a  consent  decree  and  paid  a 
tremendous  fine  is  enough  to  condemn 
them  in  the  eyes  of  true  Americans. 


January  14.  1943.  the  great  Anaconda 
Wire  &  Cable  Co.  was  indicted  by  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  for  inst&llins  special 
equipment  to  circumvent  Government 
tests,  resulting  in  the  sale  of  over  $1,000.- 

000  worth  of  defective  military  wire  to 
the  United  States  Army  and  our  ally  the 
British  Army. 

Maximum  penalties  for  this  fraudulent 
practice  which  endangered  the  lives  of 
American  and  Britisli  soldiers  and 
robbed  the  American  people  of  a  million 
dollars,  are  10  years  in  jail  or  a  $10  000 
fine  or  both.  Compare  this  penalty  with 
the  penalty  contained  in  the  Hobbs  bill 
and  you  can  readily  see  the  extreme 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  intended 
for  laboring  American  citizens. 

On  March  23,  1943.  just  17  days  ago. 
the  most  damning  fraud  of  recent  days 
was  exposed.  I  speak  of  the  Carnegie- 
Illinois  faked  reports  on  28.000  tons  of 
steel  plate  whicii  had  been  delivered  to 
the  Navy-Maritime  Commission  and 
lend-lease.  On  the  previous  January  16, 
the  tanker  Scfienectady  broke  apart  and 
sank  at  Portland,  Oreg  The  plates  of 
that  ship  came  from  the  Carnegie-Illi- 
nois plant  at  Homestead,  Pa. 

How  many  lives  were  lost?  I  do  not 
know.  How  many  more  lives  will  be  lost 
because  of  inferior  material  of  war,  the 
responsibility  of  which  lies  at  the  door 
of  the  profit-hungry  minority  of  our 
great  industrialists?    I  do  not  know. 

There  Ixas  been  no  legislation  intro- 
duced to  penalize  all  of  business  because 
of  the  sins  of  a  few. 

If  we  show  the  proper  perspective,  if 
we  are  consistent,  we  will  not  pass  puni- 
tive legislation  against  labor  because  of 
the  mistakes  of  a  few. 

Article  8  of  the  Constitution  says  that 
excessive  fines  shall  not  be  imixised,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  pimishments  inflicted. 

1  submit  to  you  that  a  &ne  of  $10,000  or 
20  years'  imprisonment  or  both,  for  a 
fist  fight  in  a  picket  line  or  threatened 
force,  clearly  comes  under  this  prohibi- 
tion. I  oppose  the  Hobbs  bill  on  the 
following  grounds:  Its  terminology  is  too 
broad  and  therefore  susceptible  to  un- 
predictable interpretation.  The  penal- 
ties and  fines  are  excessive,  cruel,  and 
unusual.  It  is  an  undeserved  slap  at  all 
of  American  labor,  and  It  will  tend  to 
bring  disunity  to  the  war  effort. 


Farm  Sccsrity  Adaumftratiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOCTH   CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  certain 
statistics  with  reference  to  the  outstand- 
ing services  rendered  by  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  to  the  Fourth 
South  Carolina  Congresskmal  Dlstxlet,  as 
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well  as  an  editorial  from  the  Greenville 

News  of  March  24.  1943: 

Report  o'\  the  Farm  S<-curity  Administration 
program  m  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. State  0/  South  Carolina 

1.  Total  number  of  low-lncome 

farm  families  that  have  re- 
ceived rural  rehabilitation 
loans,  as  of  June  30,  1942..  1.965 

2.  Total  amount  of  money  that 

has  been  loaned  to  the»e 
faailUes.  Include  project 
occupants,  as  of  June  30. 
1942. -    $1,781.  590 

3.  Total     amount     of     matured 

j:rmcipal  and  accrued  In- 
terest   on    these    loans,    us 

of  Dec    31.   1942 $1,095,433 

4  Total  amount  ol  col- 
lections on  these 
loans,  as  of  Feb. 

28.  1943: 

Principal $808  315 

Interest 127,538 

$035  883 


10 


11 


12 


Collection "1  as  a  percent  of 
matured  principal  and  ac- 
crued interest percent,. 

Total  number  of  farms  In  dis- 
trict according   to   the    1940 

census  

Total  farms  with  products  In 
1939  valued  at  less  than 
$600 

Number 

PercciU  of  hU  farms 

13.  Total  fa.mtT-   who  were   ten- 
ants In   lt»40: 

Number 

Percent  of  all  farmers... 


U 


Number  of  community  and 
cooperative  services  estr.b- 
llshed  by  low-income  faim- 
ers  with  Farm  Security  Ad- 
mlnif^tration  as^^i^tance.  as 
Of  June  30.  19-12: 

Purebred  sires 

He:ivy   farm  machinery.. 
Others... 


Total. 


15    Total  number  of  participants 
In   the.<e   services . 

16.  Number  of  families  receiving 

rural  rehabilitatUin  loans 
during  tl-.e  {\.scal  year  1942. 

17.  Amount     ot     money     lent     to 

farmers  for  rehabilitation 
purposes  during  the  fiscal 
year    1942 

18  Apprtxirnate    average    size    of 

original  rehabilltatt<in  loan 
in  the  fiscal  year  1942 

19  Approximate    average    size    t.f 

original  rehabilitation  loan 
ill  the  fiscal  vcar  1941 . 


85.4 


213 


Collections  as  a  percent  of 
matured  prlnclpiU  and  ac- 
crued Interest percent.. 

Total  number  of  farm  ten- 
ants that  have  received 
farm-ownership  loans  to 
buv  family  type  farms,  as 
of  June  30.  1942 

Total  amount  of  money  that 
haa  been  loaned  to  the«« 
families  to  purchase  and 
Improve  farms,  as  of  June 
30,  1942 $807,103 

Total ;  amount  of  matured 
principal  and  accrued  in- 
terest on  those  loans,  as  of 
June  30,   1942 

Total  amount  of  n  1- 

lectlons  on  these 
loans  as  of  Feb. 
28.  1943: 

Principal $16,369 

Interest 38.939 


$38, 162 


$85. 308 


223  8 


17.  568 


10  314 
58  7 


10,318 
58.7 


1 

36 
31 


63 


2.945 


1.258 


$379,  158 


Standard  rural  rehabilitation  case  load  as  of 
Nov  30,  1942.  Congressional  Di.^trict  So.  4, 
South  Carolina 


$610 


$215 


Kame  of  ciuDty 

.\itlve 
stiiiKlard 
borrowers 

Total  nam- 

Nr  of 
stHndard 
borrowers 

Greenville 

3.V 
3«>3 

fi35 

Laun-ns         

3.%^ 

Sriartaiihunr  .     _     ... 

4:10 

I.  ni'iD                        ............ 

423 

Total    

1,2W 

1.H45 

New.5  of  March 


(Prom  the  Greenville   (S    C  ) 
24. 1943] 

THE    FARM    SECUKriY    ADMINISTR.\TION    AND    FOOD 

There  has  been  much  critical  dl.'!^u^^^;^:n  in 
recent  months  of  various  pha.ses  cf  the  farm 
Security  Administration,  which  provides  loans 
to  farmers  to  aid  them  to  become  farm 
owners. 

A  congressional  Investigation  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  now  to  be  made 
by  a  House  committee.  This  shouUl  be  wel- 
comed, for  it  should  result  In  providing  the 
general  citizenship  and  Congress  as  well  with 
all  the  facts  necessary  for  an  Intelligent 
Judgment  as  to  the  value  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  with  respect  to  any  faults  or  weak- 
nesses in  the  proeram. 

But  meanwhile  there  Is  nnuh  evidence  that 
under  this  aucni-y  a  substantial  contribution 
Is  being  made  to  the  pre.-ent  national  objec- 
tive of  lncrca.-.lng  food  production. 

South  Carolinians  will  note  with  great  In- 
terest a  statement  from  the  offices  of  the 
regional  Farm  Security  Administration 
director  at  Montgomery  that  Farm  Security 
Administration  borrowers  in  South  Carolina 
last  ye:ir  so  Incrra.'.ed  their  pn^durtion  of  war- 
es.-entlal  crops  and  livestock  that  their  out- 
put totaled  the  equivalent  of  67  tralnloads. 
RveraKin?  60  cars  to  a  train  Tliere  were 
15.143  Farm  Security  Administration  bor- 
roweis  In  South  Carolina.  They  Increased 
their  milk  prrducllon  26  percent;  pork  43 
percent,  eggs  35  percent;  chickens  48  percent; 
soybeans  96  percent:  dry  beans  62  percent; 
and  peanuts  2.'il  percent 

Farm  Security  Admlnl.^tration  borrowers 
are  schooled  by  this  at^ency  In  diversified 
farming  with  livestock  and  poultry  to  pro- 
vide a  year-round  Income  and  a  live-at-home 
menu.  That  clearly  seems  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  southern  agricultural  prog- 
ress and  particularly  so  at  this  time,  when 
the  emphasis  is  so  heavily  upon  lncrea.<^ed 
food  production  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
war  effort. 


The  Stale  of  Washington  Speaks  Through 
Its  Legislature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OI      WASHINGTON 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridau.  April  3.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  certain  memorials  adopted  by  the 
Washington  State  Legislature  at  the  ses- 
sion recently  concluded. 

These  memorials  represent  the 
thoughtful  and  considered  views  of  the 
elected  rcprc."^cntativcs  of  the  people  of 
the  Evercrreen  State  of  Washington.  I 
include  them  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  the  country,  as  deserving 


of  sympathetic  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 
Tlie  memorials  are  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  16 
To  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Pre'^tdrrit  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Hunorable  Senate  and  the  H^nise  of  Rep- 
resentatnc.i  of  the  United  States  m  Con- 
gress assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  s^s'-ion  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition 
Your  Excellency  and  honorable  bodies  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  War  Production  Board  is  a 
body  of  far-reachir.g  importance;   and 

Whereas  tiiere  are  located  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  many  war 
activities  employing  thousands  of  workers 
engaged  In  such  war  actl\lty:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  great  need  that  the  War 
Production  Board  esiablish  a  rtgioiial  board 
In  the  Pacific  Northwe'-t  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  might  arise  In  said  ter- 
ritory; and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Seattle  is  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  State  of  Washington  and  is  the 
center  of  large  war  nctivities  totaling  more 
than  $2,000  000  COO  of  contracts  and  Is  the 
logical  place  at  whifh  a  regional  oftice  of  tlie 
War  Production  Board  should  be  established: 
Now,  therefore,  be   It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington do  hereby  respectfully  memorialize 
and  petition  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congre.^s  of  the  United  States 
to  cause  to  be  establl~hrd  a  regional  office 
of  the  War  Production  Board  in  the  city  cf 
Seattle,  Wa.'^h  ,  as  speedily  as  possible;  and 
be  it  further 

Resohed.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
Immediately  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  R<  presentatlves  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  lu 

Congrt'ss  from   the   State  of  WaslUngton. 
Passed  the  House  March  3,  1343 

Edward  J   Retllt. 
Speak  T  of  the  House. 
Passed  the  Senate  March  9.  1943 

Victor  A   Meyer-s. 
President  of  the  Senate. 


House  Joint  Resolution  2S 

Br  it  rcschrd  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hovie 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Waihiug- 
ton  in  legttlative  session  assembled : 

Whereas  the  State  of  Washington  from  the 
year  1933  to  date  has  received  the  beneflta 
from  the  expenditure  cf  large  amcunts  of 
Federal  funds  through  the  Work  Projects 
Administration.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  the  de- 
velopment cf  the  Coulee  and  Bonneville  dams 
and  many  other  Federal  programs;  and 

Whereas  all  of  these  programs  have  con- 
tributed Immensely  to  the  welfare  happiness, 
and  weU-being  of  the  citizens  of  this  State; 
and 

Whereas  the.se  programs  have  done  much 
to  add  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
State  during  this  period  of  war  by  providing 
forest  protection,  airports,  improvements  to 
schools.  Army  and  Navy  improvements,  and 
many  other  worth-while  and  beneficial  pro- 
grams: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolrrd.  That  the  citizens  of  this  Com- 
monwealth do  hereby  commend  the  efforts  of 
our  President  and  Members  of  Congress  for 
their  foresight  In  sponsoring  these  programs; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  take  this  mean*  cf 
acknowledging  and  thanking  the  Pre;.ident  cf 
the  United  States  and  tlie  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  the  fair  and  liberal  consideration 
given  the  State  cf  Washington  from  the  year 
1933  to  date;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
Immediately  sent  to  the  Honorable  Prainklln 
D  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  State*,  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 
Passed  the  house  March  1,  1943 

Edward  J.  Retllt, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Passed  the  senate  March  2.  1943 

Victor  A  Mrmis, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


House  Joint  Resolution  11 

Be  it  resoix'ed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  of  the  State  ot  Washington, 
in  legislative  session  assembled: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  established  policy  of  ths 
State  of  Washington,  since  statehood,  sup- 
ported by  law  and  custom,  that  the  waters 
within  the  State  belong  to  the  public  und^r 
the  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  State   and 

Whereas  in  the  State  of  Washington  rights 
to  the  use  of  water  of  Immense  Importance 
have  been  acquired  under  this  policy  and  In 
accordance  with  State  laws;  and 

Whereas  differences  of  opinion  recently 
have  arlseia  regarding  the  respective  rit-'hts 
and  powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  control  and  administer  the  use  of 
waters  within  tlie  several  States,  with  the 
result  that  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  author- 
ity of  this  Slate  to  exercl>e  control  over  such 
use,  and  the  stability  of  existing  property 
rigiits  and  the  future  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  this  State  are  threatened; 
and 

Whereas  in  order  to  remove  all  causes,  pres- 
ent and  future,  which  might  lead  to  litiga- 
tion, the  welfare  of  this  Stat*  requires  full 
cooperation  among  the  States  In  the  use  of 
water,  and  the  promotion  of  Joint  action  by 
the  Slates  and  the  United  SUtes  In  th  •  ef- 
ficient tise  of  water  and  the  control  of  flood 
waters  to  the  end  that  litigation  oc  avoided 
and  the  use  and  control  of  water  be  con- 
tinued in  the  manner  and  under  the  laws  as 
h(  retcfore  exercised:  New    therefore,  be  It 

Retched  by  the  senate  and  houre  of  repre- 
sentatives in  xession  as'ernhled.  That  it  Is  the 
policy  cf  the  State  of  WashlngUm  to  mainiain 
Its  Jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  rights 
to  the  use  of  the  waters  In  thit-  Slate,  and  to 
protect  such  rights  as  have  been  estabiisbtd 
under  the  law!»  tlieteof  and  that  constituted 
authoritlea  of  this  State  Uke  such  action  aa 
may  be  necefasary  to  rts'.st  attempts  to  in- 
vade the  rights  of  tills  Slate  In  the  control 
of  the  waters  of  the  State;  be  it  furlher 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resoluUon  be 
Immediately  transmitted  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  Hou^^e  of  Ripresentalivcs  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Slate  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Paaeed  the  house  February  25,  1943. 
Edwako  J.  Reillt. 
Speaker  o/  the  House. 

pMMd  the  senate  Maich  10.  1943 

Victor  A   ^Ieyers, 
Pres.dent  of  the  Senate. 

Hi/use   Joint  Memorial    15 
To    the    Honorable    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt, 
President   of   the   United   States,  ar.d   to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of   the   United  States,  in  Congress 
Assembled. 
We.  your  memoralists.  the  Senate  and  the 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    State    of 
Washington.  In  legislative  session  assembled. 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  yc   r 
Excellency   and   honorable   bodies  as  follows: 
Whereas    the    prodiKtion    of    an   adequate 
suj  ply  of  synthetic  rubber  to  meet  military 
and  civUlaa  needs  la  vital  to  the  successful 


prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington; and 

Whereas  the  production  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber haa  been  greatly  delayed  by  concentra- 
tion on  petroleum  base  methods  of  produc- 
tion, which  concentration  has  been  fostered 
by  agents  of  the  oil  Industry  who  are  desirous 
of  establishing  a  monopoly  in  the  synUietlc 
rubber  Induetry  In  poet-war  years;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Senate  and  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  ot 
Washington  do  hereby  respectfully  memorial- 
ize and  petition  the  President  oi  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  do  all  in  their  power  tc  facilitate  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  plants  designed  to 
produce  butadiene  from  farm  and  forest  prod- 
uct s;  and  be  It  further 

Rc.'iolvcd,  That  we  express  our  approba- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  Rubber  Coordinator 
William  M  Jeffers  to  break  the  bottlenecks  In 
our  synthetic  rubt>er  program,  and  urge  that 
all  Government  agencies  extend  to  him  their 
full  support;  and  be  it  further 

Rcnlved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Cont^res"  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Passed  the  house  March  1,  1943 

Edward  J.  Riillt, 
Speaker  of   the   House. 

Pas-cd  the  senate  March  2.  1943. 

Victor  A.  Mlyers. 
President  of  the   Senate. 


Prepare  To  Pay  the  Price  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

or   MART  LAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\  e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  by  Commodore 
Sheldon  Clark,  president  of  the  Navy 
Leapue  of  the  United  States,  which  ap- 
pears In  the  March  issue  of  Seapower. 
This  editorial  Is  entitled  "Prepare  To  Pay 
the  Price  of  Peace."  and  looking  ahead  to 
possible  future  impairment  of  United 
States  naval  strength.  Is  highly  pertinent 
and  awareful  at  this  time: 

Preparz  To  Pat  the  Phice  or  Peace 

Another  battleship,  said  to  be  "the  m'ght- 
lest  afloat,"  Is  announced  in  ccmmlsslcn.  If 
this  were  a  Nazi  battleship,  or  b  Jap.  whe.t  a 
whirl  of  anxiety  Ita  coming  would  have  caused 
us  to  feel.  Fortunately,  this  one  Is  ours, 
and  the  anxiety  will  be  felt  in  Berlin  and  in 
Tokyo,  not  here. 

This  Is  but  one  of  a  group  being  delivered 
to  the  United  States  Navy.  Some  sister 
ships  already  are  in  service,  others  will  follow 
soon — all  reasons  for  increased  anxiety  In 
the  hearts  of  our  enemies,  for  increased  satis- 
faction In  ours. 

rhe  cost  of  battleships  is  high,  but  is  there 
anyone  who  will  say  It  is  too  much?  Is  any 
price  too  high  to  pav  for  the  sense  of  security 
their  presence  gives  to  our  strategists,  for  the 
substantial  and  solid  advantage  they  give 
our  sons  afloat? 

There  is  no  price  too  high  to  pay  for  this 
when  we  are  actually  facir.g  the  enemy.  It 
Is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend,  but  Just  aa 


true,  that  had  we  had  them  earlier  ««  might 
not  have  had  an  enemy  at  all.  If  this  great 
group  of  modem  battleahipa  had  been  afloat. 
It  ia  moat  likely  that  Pearl  Harbor  would  not 
have  been  attacked  and  Hitler  would  not  have 
dared  to  challenge  us.  For  power  wins  vic- 
tories In  peacetime  aa  real  as  are  its  victories 
In  final  combat.  The  nation  which  is  ready 
to  defend  itself  Is  likely  not  to  be  clialienged. 
A  people  moving  like  au  Irresistible  force  does 
not  have  to  move  often. 

POWTEK  WI)«S 

We  are  moving  today  like  an  Irresistible 
force.  No  doubt,  we  have  developed  our  mag- 
niflccnt.  but  latent  powers  with  a  swiftness 
which  surprisi'd  our  enemies,  who  obviously 
estimated  that  they  could  beat  us  before  we 
got  Will  started  Ambassador  Grew  says  in 
his  book.  Report  From  Tokyo,  that  the  Jap- 
anese started  war  against  us  becau^ie  they 
believed  they  could  defeat  us. 

If  the  nations  standing  for  pe&ce  and  de- 
cency between  peoples  had  been  armed 
enough  to  t>e  an  irresistible  force,  it  can 
be  said  with  truth  that  the  aggressors  would 
not  have  started  the  war  But  they  exam- 
ined France  and  England  and  challenged 
them  by  invading  their  partner,  Poland,  In 
the  expectation  that  the  other  two  would  not 
be  too  hard  to  defeat.  They  were  right  about 
France,  nearly  right  about  England.  Like- 
wise. Japan  viewed  American  defenses  and 
dared  the  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor ,  No  one 
of  the  United  Nations  looked  "trong  eucu'^h 
to  deter  the  aggressors.  The  strength  they 
had  was  an  inward  strength.  invUible.  one 
which  the  military  calculators  behind  Hitler 
and  Hirohito  do  not  imderstand.  By  reason 
of  enormous  sacrifice  and  superhuman  ex- 
ertion and  at  great  risk,  this  inward  slrei^gib 
was  made  to  tip  the  scale  at  last  But  what 
a  narrow  escape  England  had  at  Dunkerque 
and  in  the  bombings  of  her  cities,  what  a  nar- 
row escape  our  country  had,  too,  in  the  weeka 
after  Pearl  Harbor. 

THE  EAST  WAT 

These  facts  must  be  viewed  now  when  they 
are  plain,  lest  they  be  overlooked  when  the 
fighting  ends.  It  will  be  senseless  on  our 
part  to  disarm  ourselves  again,  as  we  did 
after  World  War  No.  I  ended — a  disarma- 
ment which  led  inevitably  to  the  second 
thrust  against  us.  It  will  be  senseless,  yet 
it  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  accept. 

It  will  be  easy  because  the  thought  Will 
spring  forth  in  many  minds  fathere*d  by  the 
wish  that  war  is  done  forever.  We  will  be 
anxious  to  believe  the  best;  Now  there  will 
come  an  era  of  peace  and  of  international 
understanding.  Now  common  sense  will  re- 
place greed  and  hate.  Now  bad  rulers  hav- 
ing been  dethroned,  a  period  of  good  rulers 
begins.  Let  our  great  Nation,  loving  peace, 
lead  the  way  into  peace  everlasting  Almost 
one  can  hear  already  the  earnest,  well-mean- 
ing speakers  saying  such  things — which  we 
know  now  defy  the  truth  but  which  will 
sound  persuasive  then.  Will  we  remember 
then  how  WTong  they  are? 

Such  were  the  things  they  said  after  World 
War  No.  1  and  In  the  periexJ  of  peace  between 
the  two  wars.  And  they  sounded  all  right 
then.  Millions  of  people,  wishing  to  believe 
them,  did  believe  them — good-hearted  peo- 
ple, not  fcxjls  or  knaves.  So  many  mlUioiiS 
Of  people  believed  them  that  the  contrary 
advice  of  our  professional  military  advisers 
was  overridden  and  otir  Nation  disarmed. 

UESSONS     or     THE     PAST 

Our  fleet  feU  so  low  in  personnel  and  ships 
that  it  could  no  longer  assure  us  protection. 
Our  air  force  was  held  to  toy  size  Our  mer- 
chant fleet,  the  third  partner  In  the  total  ol 
sea  power,  was  laid  up  In  creeks  and  rivers. 
Our  IndiLstrles,  the  fourth  partner  In  aea 
power,  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
manufacturing  for  peace  as  If  they  wcu!d 
never  again  manufacture  for  war.    Then  wax 
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returned.  War  came  again  when  we  were 
thoroughly  and  completely  wealc  and  unpre- 
pared. Was  It  coincidence  that  war  returned 
Just  then  and  not  sooner?  Who  can  believe 
•o  now? 

Let  us  not  forget  this  melancholy  recital 
Of  facts.  Let  us  not  forget  thia  chapter  of 
history  again.  Let  us  realize  now  and  not 
forget  that,  though  It  Is  costly  to  stay  pre- 
pared fcr  defense,  it  is  less  costly  than  having 
to  prepare  In  fearful  hn.ste.  Let  u.s  resolve 
now  to  challenge  our  own  hope  and  wish 
whtn  this  uar  is  ended.  It  will  take  more 
courage  and  stamina  then,  when  we  have 
won  thUs  fine  and  are  tired  of  war  and  the 
future  Idofcb  tranqtiil.  than  It  takes  now  of 
sirt-ngth  and  courage  to  question  the  siren 
voices  we  shall  hear. 

THE    WKONG    LEADERS 

Thase  were  the  voles  wtll-meaiilng  as 
they  were,  which  led  us  wrong  before  Those 
were  the  voices  which  lul'ed  England  and 
led  her  to  the  edge  of  disappearance,  which 
overthrew  France  Those  were  the  rea.s  ur- 
Ing  voices  which  prumLsed  what  millions  of 
US  wanted,  while  the  men  who  knew,  the 
military  and  the  naval  men,  could  promise 
only  what  we  did  not  want  to  hear.  But 
they  were  right,  and  the  reassuring  ones 
were  wTong.     We  followed  the  wrong  leaders. 

Not  to  follow  them  again  will  be  difficult. 
But  not  to  follow  thfm  is  the  task  to  which 
the  Navy  Leaijue  of  the  Uniteri  Stales  re- 
dedlcates  Itself,  as  it  has  done  steadily  In  the 
past.  That  will  be  the  time,  as  it  was  be- 
fore, when  the  Navy  League  will  confront  ita 
hardest  ta.slc.  Hard  though  It  be.  It  will  be 
a  necessary  task.  Those  who  believe  so  now 
are  called  to  give  their  support  to  the  Navy 
League  today  and  to  continue  that  support 
wljen  peace  return.'?  There  la  no  better  form 
rf  ."service  than  to  keep  the  people  Informed 
as  to  these  truths  today  and  -Awake  to  them 
*hen.  later,  they  will  not  want  to  hear  them. 
Sheldon  Clark. 
President.  Navij  League 

0/  the  United  States. 


What  Rickenbacker  Means  To  Say 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndaij.  April  9,  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtoiul  my  lemark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  brief  editorial  from 
the  New  Republic,  which  I  respectfully 
call  to  tl-.e  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

\SHAT    RICKFNDACKEK    MEANS    TO    SAT 

Let  us  pause  to  reflect  on  two  statements 
that  Captain  Rickenbacker  made  in  a  single 
public  interview.  First  statement:  "In  times 
like  these  1  do  not  approve  of  overtime  pay 
except  for  the  men  In  the  fox  holes,  the 
^■wamps.  the  desert — those  making  the  su- 
preme sacrifice"  Second  statement:  "I  am 
opposed  to  limiting  salaries  to  $25  000  a  year, 
because  to  limit  salary  you  limit  incentive  " 
These  are  not  contradictory  statements,  if 
you  grufp  the  captain's  real  meaning.  He  Is 
paying  In  effect  that  American  civilians  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes:  thase  who  work 
at  machines  and  those  who  work  at  big  glass- 
covered  desks  with  two  secretaries  and  a  dic- 
taphone The  first  class  should  not  be  paid 
for  working  overtime;  it  needs  no  incentive 
but  pure  patriotism.  The  secoad  class  Is  so 
mercenary  and  so  indifferent   to   the  life  or 


death  of  the  country  that  Its  members  will 
go  on  strike  if  they  are  paid  less  than  $25,u00 
a  year,  free  of  Income  tax 

Perhap.s  the  truth  Is  that  Capt.iln  Ricken- 
backer ter.ds  to  Idealize  th.e  American 
worklngman  and  presents  too  bleak  a  pic- 
ture of  the  b;g  executives  He  ought  to  be 
told  that  there  are  good  and  bad  men  In  both 
these  cla.sses.  and  that  now  Is  the  time  for 
all  classes  to  be  given  equal  treatment  In 
one  of  his  early  speeches  he  suggested  that 
Idle  workmen  might  be  shipped  to  the  South 
Pacific  and  that  their  place  at  the  lathes 
might  be  taken  by  soldiers  In  uniform.  That 
would  be  a  gcx)d  idea  If  only  he  carried  It 
to  Its  logical  conclusion.  What  about  send- 
ing Idle  or  dishonest  executives  to  the  fox 
hole.3  of  New  Guinea,  and  what  abt>ut  assign- 
ing marines  from  Guadalcanal  to  sit  at  their 
big  glass- topped  desks? 


The  Steel  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  include  tliree 
editorials  of  the  Inglewood  Daily  News, 
of  Inslewood.  Calif.,  dealing  with  the  at- 
tempts of  a  newly  established  steel  plant 
to  relie\e  the  present  shortage  of  steel 
with  which  this  country  is  now  con- 
fronted. 

California  is  doing  its  part  to  relieve 
the  pre.scnt  steel  shortage  that  is  so 
vitally  affecting  our  war  effort.  Recent- 
ly there  has  been  established  a  sponse 
steel  plant  in  the  city  of  Inslewood, 
Calif.,  that  is  capable  of  treating'  40  tons 
of  ore  erery  24  hours.  Despite  this  fact, 
the  potential  services  of  this  necessary 
plant  have  not  been  recognized  by  any 
governmental  war  agency.  Several  rea- 
sons have  been  suggested  as  the  basis 
for  this  lack  of  recognition;  ail  are 
based,  I  am  informed,  upon  the  intense 
dislike  of  certain  steel  interests  of  the 
development  of  any  project  that  will 
tend  to  create  possible  future  competi- 
tion. I  shrink  from  the  thouuht  tliat 
any  group  of  American  citizens,  wliether 
they  be  a  part  of  this  or  any  other  indus- 
try, would  participate  in  anything  that 
would  in  anywise  retard  our  war  effort 
and  in  so  doing  sacrifice  the  hves  of 
American  youths  in  the  battle  for  the 
preservation  of  democracy. 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 

(From  the  Inglewood  (Calif  )   Daily  News  of 
March  8,   1913  | 

STORM    SIGNALS   roR    BIG    STEEL 

It  may  be  that  Centlnela  Valley  Is  overlook- 
Ing  one  cf  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  to 
visit  Itself  upon  a  crmmumty — the  operation 
here  of  a  so-called  sponge-steel  plant  which 
would  become  u  great  permanent  li.dustry 

Such  an  establishment,  built  piecemeal 
without  priorities  from  scrap  material,  is  now 
In  operation  In  Inglcword  It  Is  contended 
that  soft  steel  can  be  produced  from  ore  at 
a  cost  approximating  what  Is  now  bilng  paid 
for  fuel  alone  at  the  Fontana  plant,  sut)sl- 
dlzed    by    the    United    States    Government. 


Owners  of  patented  processes  being  used  at 
the  Inglewocd  experimental  plant  believe 
they  can  dillver  steel  castings  from  iron  ore 
at  10  cents  a  pound,  usln<  electric  power  and 
natural  gas  without  the  necessity  ol  instHlling 
blast    furnaces. 

The  process  would  be  so  revolutionary  as  to 
virtually  threaten  tlie  great  steel  Industry, 
and,  of  course,  steel  Is  the  mcst  poweiful  mo- 
nopoly ever  to  visit  it-elf  upuii  a  nation. 

The  Inglewood  plant  can  treat  40  tons  of 
ere  every  24  hours.  The  fluid  hydrocarbon 
furnaces  are  inexpensive  to  c.Jiistruct.  and  if 
the  required  materials  cannot  be  obtained 
for  lack  of  priority,  thi-se  can  be  purchased 
frum  Junk  dealers,  as  was  the  case  kxally. 
The  process  Is  commercially  prcfitable  where 
Iron  and  manganese  ores  are  available  close  to 
cheap  electric  energy  and  natural  gas  or  crude 
petrcleum:  all  of  these  are  available  in  Ccii- 
t.nela  Valley  districts. 

There  is  now  a  long-smoldering  row  over 
whether  the  Nation  should  build  quick  new 
sponge-Iron  mills  and  also  develop  its  isolated 
and  far-western  iron  depcjslts.  It  is  expected 
to  flare  Into  the  open  in  Congress  this  month. 

The  stake  for  Centlnela  Valley  and  the 
entire  west  coast  is  so  great  that  nothing,  it 
seems  to  us.  is  more  Important  for  the  Ingle- 
wood Chamber  of  Commerce  and  public  offi- 
cials to  concern  themselves  with  It  w.U  be  a 
terrific  uphill  fight  to  gain  recognition  But 
If  the  process  Is,  as  its  owners  contend.  wt>rk- 
nble,  the  development  would  mean  mere  to 
this  community  than  would  the  establishm.ent 
here  of  either  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  or  sn 
alum;num  plant 

With  the  Nation  desperately  short  of  Iron 
and  steel  It  Is  now  revealed  that  a?  early  as 
last  June,  Secretary  Ickes  pleaded  with  Donald 
Nelson  not  to  accept  the  sponge-Iron  veto  of 
the  experts  In  the  National  Academy  of  Scl- 
i    ences. 

Should  the  chamtKT  of  commerce,  the  realty 
board,  and  public  ofBclals  decide  to  take  up 
this  fight,  they  ought  to  he  prepared  to  be 
battered  at  every  turn  In  the  road— because 
their  oppo.'-ltlon  will  be  Big  Steel,  and  there  Is 
no  more  powerful  oppxisition  In  America 

But  certainly  even  the  opposition  cf  Steel 
cannot  withstand  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  facts,  the  great  leveler. 


I  From    the    Inglewood    (Calif.)    Dally    News, 
of  March  16.  1943 1 

INGLEWOOD  S    COI  DEN    CHANCE 

If  we  had  an  adfquTe  water  supply,  we 
could  cau.-^e  to  be  established  here,  at  thus 
time,  a  synthetic  rubber  plant.  Even  now, 
overtures  ought  to  be  made  to  the  defense 
command  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
plant  locally,  since  the  Insurance  of  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  is  a  question  of  tune,  in 
any  event. 

In  the  n^caiitime.  we  are  In  an  unu:-ual 
situation  to  assist  In  the  development  of 
a  sponge  or  soft  steel  plant  in  Inglewcxxl,  if 
we  can  break  the  bureaucratic  Indifference 
toward  such  an  enterprise  in  Washington. 

At  327  North  Inglewood  Avenue  there  Is 
in  existence — built  from  .^crap  because  the 
Government  would  not  issue  priorities — a 
sponge  steel  plant  prepared  to  produce  steel 
at  one-fcurth  the  cost  of  Its  production  at 
Fontana — and  the  United  States  of  America. 
If  you  please,  will  not  permit  anybody  to 
buy  the  products  of  this  plant  on  a  com- 
mercial basis. 

Iron  sponge  Is  iron  ore  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  or  In  contact  with  reducing  gases 
at  the  right  temperatures,  thereby  losing 
the  largest  part  of  Its  oxygen  content.  This 
product  Is  an  Ideal  melting  stock  for  an  elec- 
tric furnace,  for  the  production  of  steel  cast- 
ings cr  steel  Ingots,  and  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  the  steel  does  not  contain 
nitrogen. 

The  construction  of  the  Inglewood  plant 
was  started  without  priority  and  completed 
and    the    furnaces    tested    ia    August    1942. 


fllnce  then  the  operators  have  been  trying 
to  get  an  order  for  castings,  and  after  sev- 
eral weeks  found  that  tbey  had  to  sublet 
from  aoiDecme  who  has  a  contract  from  the 
Gorernment.  and  such  a  contractor  requires 
a  cut:  the  local  contractor  has  been  unable 
to  get  any  Information  as  to  how  to  get  an 
order  direct  from  a  Government  agency,  with- 
out having  to  pay  tribute  to  acme  subcon- 
tractor. 

The  Inglewood  plant  Is  ready  to  treat  40 
tons  of  ore  each  34  hours.  Yet.  every  day  the 
American  public  la  told  that  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  steel,  rubber  plants  cannot  be 
built  for  lack  of  steel,  there  is  no  more  steel 
for  mining  operations,  farmers  are  badly  In 
need  of  equipment  fabricated  from  steel. 

If  this  is  tr\ie,  why  does  the  Government 
not  protect  and  encourage  small  btislnen — 
such  as  the  Inglewood  plants— to  produce  the 
6t«el  required?  It  can  be  done,  but  little 
business  men  must  have  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  the  Government  to  ofleet  the 
oppodtioQ  of   Big  Steel. 

l^'rom  the  Inglewood  (Calif  )  Dally  News  of 
March  29,  1943 1 

UQUIOATUiG  aSCAU.  BUSINESS 

If  you  Visit  the  sponge-steel  plant— built 
out  of  scrap  because  the  War  Production 
Board  would  rot  grant  priority  for  the  ma- 
terial— you  win  And  a  monument  to  the  de- 
termination of  Government  bureaus  to  stifle 
small  business  In  this  country,  probably  at 
the  behest  of  Big  Steel,  which  has  been  ex- 
posed only  recently  as  having  falsified  records 
which  resulted  in  the  delivery  of  Imperfect 
steel  for  use  in  United  States  armaments. 

Out  at  the  inglewood  plant  at  827  North 
Inglewood  Avenue  you  will  find  a  watchman 
on  duty,  and  a  plant  capable  of  processing  40 
tons  of  manganese  ore  dally  very  Idle.  There 
Isn't  a  workman  arourKl.  because  Dncle 
Sam — desperately  short  of  steel — won't  per- 
mit the  company  to  produce  steel  which  it 
can  produce  at  a  cost  of  approximately  one- 
fourth  that  now  being  paid  to  produce  steel 
at  Pontana,  Calif. 

Consider  what  Congressman  Kinm  Hnx 
said  last  December  about  this  situation: 

"The  Kaiser  plant,  the  only  new  and  re- 
cent construction  of  this  kind  located  west 
of  the  Missouri  will  produce  1.200  tons  of 
pig  Iron  dally  when  It  gets  In  operation.  But 
when  the  plant  was  aJmoet  completed  the  en- 
gineers found  themselves  short  some  68  tons 
of  steel.  To  get  the  Insignificant  quantity  of 
steel  required  released  from  the  steel  ware- 
houses no  less  than  60  transactions  with  the 
War  Production  Board  were  necessary — tele- 
p*>one  calls,  telegrams,  and  conferrnces.  Fi- 
nally. Donald  Nelson  had  to  step  In  person- 
ally and  order  the  necessary  steel  priority 
for  the  Kaiser  plant — after  60.000  tons  of  po- 
tential production  had  been  held  up  by  such 
obstruction  and  wholly  wasteful  bickering." 

Congressman  Hill  then  had  thia  to  say 
about  the  Steel  Trust:  "It  Is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  Steel  Trust  considers  itself  to  be  ab- 
Bolutely  secure  In  Its  ability  to  throttle  any 
comprehensive  program  for  the  further  es- 
tablishment of  sponge  Iron  or  blast  furnaces 
or  any  other  form  of  steel-maklng  construc- 
tion, anywhere  In  this  country.  •  •  •  I 
believe  they  feel  that  their  high -pressure 
lobby  and  their  staff  of  highly  paid  public- 
relations  men.  who  operate  under  the  very 
dom.e  of  the  Capitol,  can  handle  any  threat- 
ening or  adverse  legislation  that  might  offer 
hindrance   to  their  selfish  interests.' 

Sponge  iron,  such  ur  can  be  produced 
cheaply  and  eflkciently  In  Inglewood.  can  lick 
the  critical  st«el  shortage.  But  somebc^dy 
has  got  to  lick  the  Steel  Trust  first. 

This  is  bigger  than  any  individual,  or  than 
Inglewood  or  California  It  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  America.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  fortunate  it  Is  developing  here,  t>ecause 
Big  Steel  cannot  lick  us. 


A  Faitkfal  Seirant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  BOtnTH   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  PULMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  a 
very  distinct  pleasure  this  morning,  in 
that  one  of  my  constituents,  an  out- 
standing South  Carolinian,  called  on  me, 
not  requesting  anything  but  jtist  in  a 
social  and  friendly  way. 

The  reason  I  sun  so  proud  of  the  visit 
of  this  distinguished  South  CaroUnian  is 
because  he  has  had  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  for 
50  years. 

On  accoimt  of  his  long  and  faithful 
service  as  a  member  of  Lodge  312.  «lth 
continuous  membership  since  September 
25,  1892.  he  was  awarded  a  50-year  vet- 
erans' gold  emblem,  which  he  Is  now 
wearing  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  with 
dignity  and  gratitude. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  James  H.  Gaillard,  1808 
Hampton  Avenue.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Although  he  is  a  man  of  70  years,  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  life  he  has  lived  and 
because  of  his  deep  interest  in  humanity, 
in  that  he  is  in  splendid  physical  condi- 
tion. I  feel  sure,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
he  may  live  many  more  years  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  continue  his  splendid 
service  for  that  great  group  of  people  who 
earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  in  the  interest  of  his  country. 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Addresc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MAaSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Father 
Edmund  Walsh.  6.  J.,  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Charitable  Irish  Society,  as 
published  in  the  Pilot,  of  Boston.  Mass.: 

The  total  acceptance  of  Christianity  by 
the  Irish  people  and  their  Integral  loyalty 
to  Its  credo  ranks  as  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  Patrick's  achievement.  Whereas 
other  pagan  lands  had  brutally  martyred  the 
first  mifislonaJics  of  Christianity  or  submit- 
ted slowly  and  painfully  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  as  the  Teutonic  tribes  did,  the  Irish 
Nation  looked  upon  the  Cross  and  recognized 
the  face  of  Him  who  is  the  Way.  the  Truth, 
and  the  Light  of  the  World.  In  that  integral 
acceptance  of  the  supernatural  we  find  the 
key  of  her  long  history  and  a  powerful  an- 
swer to  many  of  the  viciasitudes  she  has 
suffered.  She  was  sealed  from  the  beginning 
to  two  loyalties — love  of  the  ancient  faith 
and  love  of  the  soil  which  Patrick  consecrated 
by    his   labors,    his    mysticism,   hia   miracles, 


and  his  vlalon  of  the  role  of  pam  In   the 
Chrlstan  economy  of  salvation. 

When  his  days  were  done,  at  the  age  of 
76,  he  saw  a  whole  land  evangeliaed  ar.d  he 
alone  of  all  his  great  eontemporartes  of  the 
Christian  West  had  the  unique  privilege  of 
finding  a  people  predominantly  pwigan  on  his 
arrival  and  leading  them  wholly  Chrlsuan  hz 
his  death.  This  amar.lng  transformation 
was  accomplished  In  30  years  If.  as  Lh<> 
Emperor  Augustine  could  say  of  Home:  "I 
found  it  a  city  of  brick  and  left  It  a  city  of 
marble."  Patrick  could  say  before  the  Judg- 
ment seat  of  God:  "I  found  them  bound  to 
Idolatry  and  superstition;  I  left  them  conse- 
crated forever  to  Thy  Divine  Son  made  Man 
of  Mary  aiul  crucified  for  otir  salvation." 

DEEP-SOOTZD    TKTTH 

The  explanation  of  that  extraordinary  te- 
nacity in  adhering  to  the  supernatural  and  to 
native  soil  derives.  I  submit,  from  tlie  quality 
of  Ireland's  Intellectual  conceptions  regard- 
ing religion  and  patriotism.  For  both  these 
fundamental  anchors  of  national  existence 
her  people  consistently  professed  not  convic- 
tions or  opinions  or  vague  persuasions,  but 
deep-rooted  faith,  and  rightly  so  Love  of 
native  land  is  Included  among  the  moral  vir- 
tues reducible  to  Justice.  Thotigh  her  poets, 
like  all  seers  in  every  tongue,  have  rhapsodized 
passionately  over  their  native  land,  the  basic 
patriotism  of  the  Irish  people  reposes  on  th» 
Catholic  teaching  respecting  patriotism  as 
distinguished  from  the  exaggerated,  self- 
centered.  and  egotistic  nationalism  which  has 
done  such  grievous  injury  to  the  peace,  the 
solidarity,  and  well-being  of  humanity.  Pa- 
triotism so  defined  Is  implanted  by  nature 
In  the  breast  of  man  and  elevated  to  merit 
by  the  same  Creator  who  decreed  that  "thou 
Bhalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  "  As 
they.  In  the  physical  order,  are  the  agents  and 
sources  of  our  bodily  existence  to  whom  filial 
reverence  is  forever  due.  so  one's  native  land  Is 
the  progenitor  of  our  social,  our  economic, 
and  our  political  life. 

After  the  family,  it  is  one's  native  land  that 
furnishes  the  social  organization,  tjie  environ- 
ment, and  the  guaranty  of  collective  happi- 
ness that  are  manifestly  Impossible  for  Indi- 
viduals to  create  and  assemble  by  their  pri- 
vate and  unaided  efforts.  The  resulting  obli- 
gations are  not  onerous  but  are  a  mandate  of 
right  reason — to  obey  the  laws  Justly  and 
legally  enacted:  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary  to 
maintain  national  welfare;  and  In  the  hour 
of  peril  or  emergency  to  defend  her  against 
foreign  aggression  or  domestic  anarchy.  Ra- 
triotiim,  therefore.  Is  not  only  a  civic  duty  but 
a  moral  virtue.  When  to  this  argument  were 
added  the  concrete  measures  of  oppression, 
now  happily  ended,  we  can  understand  the 
fierce  attachment  to  the  old  land  which  the 
Irishman  carried  with  him  in  the  great 
dispersion  v-f  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

INTELLacTDAL  ASSCKT 

His  acceptance  of  the  supernatural  was  of 
similar  origin.  It  came  from  his  mind  and 
Judgment  and  not  from  his  emotions  only. 
The  act  of  faith,  contrary  to  the  oommoa 
mIsunderEtanding  of  It.  U  an  Intellectual  as- 
sent to  propositions  not  immediately  evident 
but  accepted  because  of  the  authority  of  him 
who  reveals  and  asserts. 

If  the  truths  concerned  were  capable  of 
direct,  mathematical  demonstration,  you 
would  have  scientific  knowledge,  not  faith. 
Now,  life  on  this  earth  is  made  possible  by 
faith  and  confidence  in  tlie  integrity  of 
others  as  much  as  by  cold  evidence  of  the 
senses.  And  when  the  revealing  agency  is  a 
divine  voice,  the  Irishman  logically  puts  no 
Umlt  to  his  faith  even  in  the  seemlagly  im- 
possible. That,  of  course.  Is  the  only  logic 
open  to  Intelligence.  Hence  when  he  ac- 
cented the  Catholic  faith  he  signed  a  blank 
check  and  left  it  to  the  divinely  appointed 
trustee  of  his  salvation  to  fUl  in  the  amount. 
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the  dwip.  and  Ihe  terms  of  payment.  This 
procedurt*  u  unquestioned  m  human  trnnsac- 
tlona  and  legiil  relationships  The  only  In- 
stance when  It  Is  new  ignored  occurs  when 
there  is  question  of  the  most  important  Issue 
of  all  time  or  eternity — the  salvation  of 
man's  Immortal  soul. 

I  have  raised  this  particular  point  not  to  In- 
dulge m  controversy  but  to  explain  the  to- 
tality and  the  depths  of  the  loyalty  to  re- 
ligion manifested  by  the  Irish  people  They 
accepted  the  faith  brought  by  Patrick  as  a 
supernatural  heritage  and  made  It  the  con- 
stant among  the  variables  of  their  history. 
Thpy  have  resisted  that  subtle  temptation 
which  lies  as  a  snare  In  the  path  of  every 
~  church  which  seeks  to  construct  a  social  pro- 
gram adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  highly  Indus- 
trialized and  materlal-mlnded  civilization. 

The  basic  message  of  the  Christian  church 
Is  directed  to  the  Individual,  not  to  any  ab- 
stract collectivity  called  conscience,  human- 
ity, or  civil  society  or  democracy.  The  prime 
reason  for  her  existence  is  the  sanciitlcation 
and  salvation  of  the  individual  soul  and  the 
moment  she  dilute.s  the  wine  of  that  vintage 
she  is  preaching  a  pale  and  watery  Christ,  not 
Him  who  died  bWxJdstalned  on  a  cross  t.nd 
who  made  that  symbol  the  test  and  mea.=;ure 
of  apKJjtollctty.  The  rhurrh  which  subordi- 
nates this  primiiry  supernatural  ml.ssion  to 
overemphasis  on  the  mere  mechanics  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  political  organizations — 
necessary  and  Important  though  they  are — 
wUl  be  sacrificing  religion  as  such  and  enter- 
ing Into  a  losing  competition  with  social- 
welfare  agencies.  Hollywood.  Bioadway.  and 
the  Red  Cross.  Such  a  church  will  have  de- 
f.tiilted  on  Its  first  mortgage  and  will  be 
obliged  to  advertise  for  worshippers  or  de- 
grade Its  sanctuary  Into  a  forum  for  lectures 
on  current  events,  rhythmic  dancing,  ora- 
torios, and  moving  pictures 

IBISH  CHAR.\CTErBISTICS 

We  have  considered  thus  far  the  genius  of 
the  Irish  people  viewed  collectively  as  a 
nation.  What  of  them  as  Individuals?  Not 
all  are  saints  but  «U  know  what  sanctity 
Is  and  revere  It  humbly,  which  is  the  difTer- 
ence  between  a  contrite  sinner  and  a  scoffing 
sceptic.  Always,  everywhere  an  Irishman 
knows  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  him  His  re- 
ligious faith  at  home,  on  his  native  soil,  is 
Incorruptible,  fur  It  has  been  tried  In  fire. 
It  Is  usually  under  the  seduction  of  complete 
freedom  abroad,  by  alien  enticement  or  pros- 
perity that  he  loses  his  faith— and  even  that 
pftrado.x  Is  comparatively  rare.  That  Is  why 
Ireland's  saints  have  sometimes  prayed  to 
keep  her  poor,  if  riches  are  to  lead  to  that 
sin  of  prldo  by  which  the  angels  fall  Irish 
womanhood  has  sanctified  tlie  purity  of 
maidens  and  ennobled  the  chastity  of  wed- 
l(Kk.  Your  Irishman  Is  not  a  stranger  to  vio- 
lence but  is  quick  to  forgive  and  forget  In 
that  respect  he  Is  a  paradoxical  reservoir  of 
vehemence  and  humility 

He  does  not  hate  his  adversary  though  he 
will  battle  him  to  that  hell  or  Connaught 
which  Cromwell  once  decreed  for  all  non- 
conforming Celts.  I  verliy  do  not  believe 
that  Irishmen  In  Ireland  hate  the  English  as 
violently  as  second  or  third  generation  Irish-  i 
men  do  from  the  safe  distance  of  America  ^ 

The  Irish  immigrant  to  America  has  easily   ' 
adapted  himself  to  her  Institutions,  her  laws.    I 
her  culture,  and  traditions.    He  Is  assimilated    ! 
Into  the  American  democracy  without  difH-    | 
culty   and    h.is   rendered    loyiU   service   In    Its    ' 
defense.    He  l«  rarely  found  among  the  radi-    ! 
cal  elements  of  the  left  wing,  though  he  will 
gladly  lead  a  revolt   against   injustice  wher- 
ever found,  and  has  bt^en  known  to  engage  In 
a  brawl  with  the  policeman  on  his  rounds.    I 
His  rebellion  i^  against  injustice  and  cppres-    1 


slve  government,  not  against  the  principle  of 
authcrity,*  No  figure  wields  more  authority 
over  him  than  his  priest  In  whom  he  recog- 
nizes a  representative,  however  human,  of 
Him  who  Is  the  source  of  all  the  law  and 
order  by  which  creation  move* 

It  Is  sometimes  alleged  that  Irish  politicians 
and  prominent  Americans  of  Irish  extraction 
have  sinned  against  the  public  well. ire  with 
much  facility  and  special  grossncss  Doubt- 
less Irishmen  have  gone  to  Jail  for  high  crimes 
and  low  misdemeanors  and  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  some  are  still  at  large  who  should 
be  Jailed.  But  It  Is  wholly  unreasonable  to 
Indict  the  vast  unpubllcized  majority  for 
the  stns  of  the  notorious  few. 

When  an  Irishman  succumbs  to  an  unholy 
greed  for  gold  or  gt)es  wrong  in  other  ways. 
I  concede  you  he  can  bei  ome  as  offensive 
and  criminal  as  any  of  those  eminent  per- 
sons with  non-Celtic  names  who  have  graced 
the  apartments  at  Sing  Sing,  or  smoothly 
plundered  and  wrecked  nn  Important  rail- 
road m  New  England  or  pauperized  innocent 
wid(jW5  and  orphans  by  unctuous  manipula- 
tion of  worthless  securiln  s.  It  Is  an  ancient 
but  ever  odious  device  of  bigotry  to  attribute 
and  transfer  Individual  wrongdoing  to  an 
entire  racial,  religious,  or  political  collectivity 
rather  than  lay  it  to  the  common  weaknesses 
of  human  nature  persisting  In  all  the  sons 
of  Adam  be  they  Catholic.  Protestant.  Jew. 
or  atheL-jt  For  every  unworthy  Roland  dis- 
covered by  the  scavengers,  someone  will 
quickly  dredge  up  an  Oliver  of  difTerent  faith 
until  dangerous  hatreds  infect  the  entire 
body  politic  where  unity  and  mutual  respect 
are  so  despera'ely  need ;d  The  shallows  of  a 
river  are  the  pi^ints  of  babbling  noises  and 
friction:  the  deep  volume  of  water  flows  ma- 
Jectically  and  silently  to  meet  the  .sea  So  It 
Is  with  the  river  of  life,  and  so  let  It  be  with 
our  Judgments  on  the  currents  of  our  neigh- 
bors' conduct  as  they  empty  Into  the  ocean  of 
eternity. 

IRELAND'S     NIITTRALITT 

There  remains  but  one  further  considera- 
tion Much  uneasiness  has  bet  n  felt  and 
severe  criticism  voiced  in  certain  quarters  of 
this  country  re.spectlng  the  neutrality  of  Ire- 
lantl  in  the  present  global  warfare.  If  so 
sensitive  to  the  supernatural  and  If  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  human  freedom  to  the  de- 
gree asserted  here  tonight,  why  stands  she 
apparently  unconcerned  when  b.)th  liberty 
and  religion  are  being  so  wantonly  and 
brutally  assailed  by  the  hoides  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many? Why  Is  she  not  a  b-ll;gerent  on  the 
side  of  the  United  Nations?  And  since  she 
Is  not  there,  how  shall  she  escape  a  sort  of 
moral  lEOlatlon  as  one  who  deliberately  averts 
her  eyes  from  the  spiritual  as  well'  as  the 
democratic  l.ssues  in  the  greatest  world  trag- 
edy that  ever  aHlicted  the  human  race? 

Discussion  of  tlils  International  problem 
can  easily  degenerate  into  bitterness  and 
sterile  recrimination,  with  the  ancient  feud 
betweer  the  Orange  North  and  the  Catholic 
South  lurking  even  in  the  background— or 
more  accurately —Just  around  the  corner. 
Hence  it  must  be  viewed  strictly  in  the  light 
of  the  realities  and  the  truths  of  record 

Belligerency  or  nonbelligerency  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation 
concerned  The  only  powers  following  a  dif- 
ferent policy  are  Germany  and  Japan  who 
assert  the  monstrous  right  of  master  races 
to  decide  the  destiny  of  weaker  stat;  s  by 
unilateral  action.  The  policy  of  Eire  In  the 
event  of  Eurcpean  wars  had  been  defliud.  by 
anticipation,  as  early  as  1932  when  the  present 
government  came  Into  pov.-er.  and  that  same 
government  has  been  returned  three  times 
with  neutrality  as  one  of  the  main  planks 
In  Its  platform  When  the  present  war 
broke  out  In  1939,  Eire  a^am  proclaimed  and 


maintained  Its  neutrality  In  company  with 
the  United  States  and  numerous  other  .-epu- 
table  governments.  The  special  geographic 
position  of  Ireland  and  its  d  tenseless  con- 
dition, in  terms  of  in  lit::;  wariare.  made 
her  declaration  as  rt.i.-.  :,  IjU-  as  that  of 
Swltzerlard.  Hullii.d,  B  lijium.  Norway, 
Swedtn,  Denmark,  and  Poriugnl.  those  typi- 
cal smaller  states  of  Europe.  Their  decision 
was  rcLp',ct(d  by  the  Allied  Powers  and  their 
neutrality  understOfKl  without  the  slightest 
I    intimation  of  moral  degeneracy. 

The  decision  of  the  present  Irish  Govern- 
ment has  received  the  overwhelming  appro- 
bation of  the  Irish  people  to  an  exti  iit  which 
'    amazes  those  familiar  with  domestic  politics 
in   that   land      Anti-British   and   pro-British. 
'    Catholic     and     Protestant     alike,     have     de- 
manded neutrality  with  a  unanimity  unpar- 
alleled   in    Irish    history.      Even    the    Irish 
Times,     the     traditional     pro-British     news- 
paper,   strongly    supports    the    Government's 
present  attitude.     Neither  Daniel   OConnell 
nor    Charles   Stewart    Parnell    ever    received 
such   a  clear  mandate  from   their  people^  as 
was  recorded  in  the  bill  of  the  95  to  99  per- 
,    cent  of   the   population  now   requiring  neu- 
I    trallty. 

The    other    European    governments    which 
still   maintain    neutrality — Switzerland.  Por- 
tugal,   and    Sweden— are    not    charged    with 
the  spiritual    blindness  and   moral   isolation 
I    which    Professor    Commlnger    of    Columbia 
I    University    applied    to    Irelai.d    in    the    New 
j    York  Times  of  Sunday.   March   7      Why   this 
'    curious    s<-grtgatlon    of    sheep    and    goats? 
Other    among    the    smaller   powers,    such    as 
Belgium.    Holland,    and    Norway,    have    lost 
I    their   neutrality,   and    their   governments    in 
!    exile   have  become  belligerents,  to  be  sure — 
but  only  ijecause   and   when   they  were   at- 
tacked.    The     monarch     of     the     House     of 
Orange    kept    Holland    neutral    for    the    very 
fame   reasons  which   now   actuate   the   Irish 
Government,    and   the  Netherlands  defended 
themselves    honorably    and    heroically    when 
that  right  was  Ignored  by  a  brutal  invader. 
When   did    the   Government  of    the   United 
States  become  a  belligerent  and  discard   its 
proclaimed      neutrality?        Only      when       a 
treacherous  attack  was  made  on  its  sovereign 
territory   in  mld-Pacific  and  the   Far  East — 
not  ixcause  of  the  moral  issues  involved  In  a 
European    conflict    15    months    old.    during 
which   the  spiritual   values  were   clearly   vis- 
ible.    V.'hen  did  the  British  Government  it- 
self take  the  sword?     Only  when  the  counter 
sword  of  Nazi  domination  was  levelled  at  Its 
very  existence   by  the  march  of  Hitler's  Jug- 
gernaut into  Poland. 

There  were  moral  issues  Involved  Indeed, 
as  Mr  Winston  Churchill  pointed  cut  per- 
sistently and  eloquently  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  elsewhere  during  the  blindness  of 
men  from  1931  to  1939  There  was  a  hideous 
crime  committed  by  Hitler  against  decency 
and  International  niuraliiy  m  1038  when  he 
Invaded  and  absorbed  Austria  with  never  a 
bayonet  being  raised  by  Pans  or  London. 
There  was  a  still  greater  moral  default  at 
Munich  when  Czechoslovakia  was  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  expediency,  doubtless  because 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  M.  Daladler  honestly 
believed  themselves  in  no  position  to  resist 
Berlin  The  principle  of  security  prevailed 
over  Indignation,  at  least  until  a  strcjnger  de- 
fense could  be  mobilized.  And  Mr  Chamber- 
lain was  applauded,  not  condemned. 

BEST  POLICY 

That  is  precisely  the  position  of  Eire  to- 
day. Consider  the  legistlcs  of  the  situation 
confronting  4  500.000  people  set  on  the  fringe 
of  the  maelstrom.  Hore  yc  u  have  a  nation 
but  recently  emerged  from  the  wear,ne.ss  cf 
a  700-years  conflict  for  freedom  and  now  bare- 
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ly  started  on  the  uphill  road  to  economic  and 
miliUiiy  recovery.  Slie  knew  that  any  otlier 
policy  save  neutrality  would  have  meant 
EWiii  annihilation  from  the  air  after  the  pat- 
tern of  Warsaw.  Rotterdam,  and  Coventry. 
Article  6  of  the  Irish  Const. tution  declares 
her  an  Independent  and  sovereign  state,  a 
contention  of  fact  and  of  law  sustained  for 
centuries  past  and  now  finally  admitted 
an  international  law.  Nevertheless  out  of  ber 
sparse  pt  puiation  and  slender  resources  she 
Iks  contributed  approximately  lOO.CKX)  men 
to  the  hilled  cause  and  raised  a  domeflc 
amy  of  300  000  to  meet  whatever  c  )ntnigcn- 
cles  the  uncertain  future  may  h  jld  In  store 
If  we  In  tlie  United  States  follow  a  pixipor- 
t!oT;al  mobilization,  we  shall  require  an  army 
cf  13000,000  men. 

H°r  craMal  guard  patrols  her  waters  and 
mans  her  defenses,  resolved,  as  Hitier  knows. 
to  die  to  the  last  man  should  the  Nazis  at- 
tempt to  reduce  Ireland  to  the  slavery  Im- 
posed on  the  conquered  peoples  of  the  ccntl- 
rent.  In  view  of  the.se  realities  and  par- 
ticul.^rly  becaiL'se  of  the  domestic  situatinn, 
many  Irish  leaders  are  convinced  that  volun- 
tary abandonment  of  nfutraliiy  at  this  tlm? 
ccu!d  plunge  the  land  Into  another  civil  war 
as  disastrous  to  the  Allied  cause  as  the  dls- 
tinion  m  North  Africa 

We  cannot,  then,  deny  to  Eire  the  same 
pnnc.ple  of  self  delcmnnatlon  of  peace  or 
war  which  the  powerful  United  States  of 
America  maintained  for  so  long,  while  vigor- 
ously preparing  for  the  war.  A  difTerent 
policy  by  the  United  Nations  would  be  the 
negation  of  the  very  fundamentals  of  democ- 
ra  y  lor  which  we  are  flghtlng.  The  decision 
tak'ii  at  Dublin,  be  it  right  cr  wrong,  belongs 
to  the  electtd  government  Wi.sely  and  logi- 
cally Wash.ngton  has  refused  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  l>car  on  an  independent  E^jrc  pean 
e'ate  under  the  hateful  and  cjTilcal  doctrine 
that  the  end  justifies  the  mearw.  Leave  that 
to  Machiavelli  and  the  Priissian  geop<jliticlans. 
If  a  contrary  policy  were  to  l>e  adopted  as  a 
measure  of  self-defense,  the  United  Nations, 
by  the  ccld  logic  of  reason,  would  have  to  ask 
themselves  how  fuch  agffresslou  differs  from 
Hitlers  "preventive  occupation"  of  Austria. 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Luxemtxiurg — 
Japans  advance  into  M.tnchurla  and  Italy's 
Invasion  of  Kthopla 

Agony  Uae  in  either  balance  of  the  scales 
whcrccn  Ireland's  future  Ls  being  determined 
Geoffraphy  and  the  undisciplined  passions  of  a 
ruthless  cci  queror  have  confronted  her  with 
another  hi.  art -rending  altemntive  at  the  vcty 
li;coptlon  cf  her  long-delayed  and  dearly 
bovght  freedom  May  the  L^.rd  of  Hosts  ttiU 
keep  her  within  the  shadow  of  His  out- 
stretched hands,  even  though  their  Juncture 
form  a  cross,  and  giant  her  Patrick's  shield  of 
sanctity,  'visdora.  fortitude,  and  clearness  of 
vision  in  the  darkness  of  the  present  hour. 
Bhe  will  pre'^erve  the  Integrity  of  her  soul  and 
make  a  new  Tara  so  long  as  she  builds  It  of 
the  rock  fiom  which  she  has  been  hewn. 


Freedom  for  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   MICHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  9.  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
The  Tablet,  a  Cat  hoi  ic  weekly  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y..  entitled  "Freedom  for  All": 

ntlXDOM     rOB     &LX 

Bishop  Oawlina.  a  refM^^ee  from  his  na- 
tive Poland,  tears  the  mask  ofT  much  of  the 
hypocrisy  surrounding  Soviet  Russia's  apol- 
ogists In  this  country  The  patriotic  prelate. 
who.  with  millions  of  his  peo;)le,  has  suf- 
fered at  the  violent  hr.nds  of  both  Hitler 
and  Stalin  has  stated  that  ovir  half  a  mll- 
I'on  Pclish  children  who  were  taken  as  cap- 
tives Into  Russia  following  the  Soviet-N.-sV* 
BTf'f'ment  are  either  dead  or  starvine  and 
their   parents'   whereabouts   ore    unknown 

At  the  same  time  that  His  K^cellr^ncy  Is 
revealing  to  the  world  this  shocking  tragedy, 
a  mass  meeting  h(!d  In  Manhattan  pn  tests 
the  political  assassination  of  two  Jewish- 
Polish  labor  leaders  in  Russia — and  condemns 
the  Soviet  crimes  for  destroying  better  rela- 
tlou.s  With  the  United  States  and  the  hope  of 
the  four  freedoms  for  the  world. 

The  American  public  is  not  so  stupid  cr 
biased,  so  Inhuman  or  hypocritical,  to  over- 
look tlicse  national  misdetds  The  people 
know  the  Soviet  Government,  by  Its  agrce- 
mrnt  with  Hitler,  unleashed  this  war  and 
the  people  know  our  republic  Is  In  the  fight- 
ing field  to  endeavor  to  restore  to  the  world 
freedom,  and  to  destroy  Just  such  crimes  as 
Rus«:ia  has  committed  asriinst  the  people  and 
property  of  other  nations. 

The  American  people  abo  know  that  mur- 
der Is  murder  and  persecution  is  persecu- 
tion, no  matter  who  commits  It,  and  that 
statvmg  chldrcn  and  oppres.sed  grown-ups 
suffer  Ju.st  as  much,  no  matter  who  are  the 
ORfrcssors.  The  "four  frecdcms"  are  not 
C(  pyriehted  for  certain  nations  or  peopiet-; 
they  were  given  for  the  world  by  President 
R' osevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 

In  the  midst  of  the  rule  of  criminality  it  Is 
naustating  to  read  the  current  issue  of  LUe — 
note  our  article  on  page  4 —glorifying  Stalin 
and  suppressing  the  persecution  there,  as  v.ell 
as  Th.:>  denial  of  all  essential  frecdcms.  It 
would  be  Just  as  logical  lor  Life  to  get  a  pic- 
ture case  for  Hitler  It  is  equally  ridiculous 
to  read  that  Warner  Bros,  are  about  to 
spend  1250.000  publicizing  the  film  Mission 
to  Moscow,  a  seeming  propaganda  piece, 
based  on  the  book  of  the  former  Ambassnticr 
Davies,  who  recently  asserted  Hitler  was  dead. 
Both  Lifp  and  Warner  Bros  would  do  a  genu- 
ine work  for  the  "four  freedoms"  If  they  In- 
cluded some  of  the  current  crimes  as  revealed 
by  Bishop  Gawlina  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations protesting  groups,  or  some  cf 
the  past  crimes  like  the  liquidating  cf  mil- 
Ucr.s  of  kulaks. 

The  United  States  Is  great  because  her 
Ideals  are  great.  She  is  the  champion  of 
llt>erty  and  democracy  everywhere.  The 
cries  of  the  oppressed  have  found  a  willing 
ear  and  an  open  purse  among  otir  people 
and  inlernaticnal  Iniquity  has  always  been 
coi:demned.  That  Is  the  reason  today  we 
oppose  all  dictatorships,  all  totalitarian  rul- 
ers The  man  has  not  been  created,  the  prop- 
aganda trick  has  not  been  Invented,  that 
can  make  persecution  bad  when  done  by  one 
and  good  when  done  by  another.  Starva- 
tion is  not  to  be  overlooked  when  some  hold 
a  brief  for  those  who  cause  the  starving. 
The  human  being  whose  heart  truly  beats 
for  humanity  will  demand  freedom  for  all 
people  and  oppose  persecution  of  any,  no 
matter  what  their  religion,  race,  or  class. 
For  Americana  there  Is  no  need  of  a  choice 
of  International  villainy.  We  do  not  have  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  appeasement  of  either  Sta- 
lin or  Hitler,  or  throw  to  the  winds  the  rights 
of  Poland,  the  Baltic  Nations,  or  any  people. 


As  tlie  New  York  Times  stated  In  its  leading 
editorial  on  March  21; 

"Aniencan  opinion  will  not  look  favorably 
on  any  proposal  to  put  th«  rmall  naiions  oif 
Europe  on  the  auction  block  in  order  to  pur- 
chase Russian  conMdence  and  coi  peration. 
This  policy  carries  an  echo  of  the  Chamber- 
lain Idea  of  appeasement,  and  Is  based.  »•« 
believe,  on  a  misunderstanding  of  recent  his- 
tory and  European  and  world  realities  The 
E^iropean  nations  did  not  go  to  war  against 
Hitler  to  submit  to  Russian  domlniuion  On 
the  contrary,  the  threat  that  the  Bolsheviks 
will  get  them'  if  they  don't  supjicri  Hitler  is 
Gocbbels' last  persuasive  talking  point.   •   •   • 

"For  let  there  be  no  illusions  on  this  point  i 
The  Communist  Trojan  horse  Is  no  stronger 
in  Europe  than  the  Nazi  fifth  column,  and 
the  European  nations  are  tired  of  both  of 
them  But  If  they  are  forced  to  choose,  they 
may  choose  Hitler  rather  than  Stalin.  And 
the  only  way  to  rouse  their  wbole-bearted 
resistance  to  the  Na/ls  is  to  assure  them  that 
there  Is  no  ne«d  for  such  a  desperate  choice — 
which  there  isn't  If  the  United  Nauoni  re- 
main loyal  to  the  Atlantic  Charter. - 


Bataan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

or  vntciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  10,  1943 

Mr.  BURCH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  lollowinR 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  D.  M.  Yap  at 
Averett  College,  Danviile.  Va..  April  7. 
1943; 

A  year  ago  we  lost  Bataan,  and  with  it  one 
of  America's  major  battles.  The  men  who 
struggled  there  made  the  Japanese  pay  dear- 
ly. They  gave  their  lives  thai  others  might 
Uve 

Despite  overwhelming  odds,  they  fought 
without  adequate  ammunition,  and  were  ex- 
hausted by  hunger  At  the  farthest  outpoet 
of  America,  thry  were  surroundod  by  the 
enemy  In  the  aea.  in  the  air.  and  from  the 
nearest  land  bases  There  was  no  supply 
line  to  them.     They  kept  the  lath. 

General  MacArthur  said,  -Nothing  became 
them  more  than  their  last  hour  ( f  trial  and 
figony  "  Their  conduct  was  becoming  to 
men;  It  was  becoming  to  both  Americans  and 
Filipinos.  We  Filipinos  in  America  can 
share  In  the  dignity  which  their  stJlTencg 
courage  aheds  upon  us  as  a  people  by  our 
realization  of  It.  In  all  otir  thoughts  and  in- 
stincts and  deeds.  "It  is  for  us  livp  g  rather 
to  he  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced" — these  tremendous  words 
of  the  Gettysburg  address  suddenly  become 
alive.  For  by  them  at  Bataan  we  are  en- 
nobled. 

The  fight  at  Bataan  was  an  act  of  redemp- 
tion— redemption  for  America  and  the 
PbUippines.  redemption  for  man  kind  Mac- 
Arthur  dared  to  say  this;  "The  sacrifice  and 
halo  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  descended  upon 
them  and  God  will  take  them  unto  Him- 
self" And  our  debt  can  only  be  paid  in 
"increased  devotion  to  the  cau>e  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  the:r 
devotion."     That  otir  people  and  the  world. 
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"undrr  God  shall  have  a  new   birth  of  free- 
dom 

The  extent  to  which  we  comprehend  to  the 
f\i:iest  the  glory  of  the  fik?ht  at  Bataan  is  the 
exact  extent  to  which  the  tt^ht  will  prove 
to  have  be«  n  Justified.  Nothing  1ps.s  than 
our  soldiers'  obedience  and  their  devotion 
Is  demanded  of  each  of  us.  Who  can  grum- 
ble at  discomfort,  remembering  thcni;  or 
have  fear  for  the  future,  remembering  them: 
or  care  greatly  for  his  own  life,  remembering 
them:  or  worry  about  his  profits  or  his  wages, 
remembering  them?  We  must  be  worthy 
of  them  who  suflTered.  died,  and  endured 
captivity  so  that  our  pride  and  faith  and  love 
might  live  They  redeemed  our  humiliation 
Rt  Pearl  Harbor.  They  washed  It  out  In  their 
own  sweat  and  blood  and  hunger.  They 
miide  themselves  immortal,  that  our  cause 
mlKht   take  on  immortality. 

?'rederirlc  S  Marquardt,  formerly  a  Manila 
new.spaperman.  in  writing  about  the  balance 
sheet  of  Bataan,  said: 

"Prom  a  strictly  military  standpoint  their 
achievements  more  than  Jvistilled  thcMr 
losses  In  war.  as  in  checkers,  you  can  trade 
your  enemy  on  even  terms  so  long  as  yt-u 
have  greater  resources  to  start  with.  On 
Bataan.  the  United  States  did  far  better  than 
trade  on  even  terms.  The  real  significance 
of  Bataan.  however,  lay  In  Its  moral  elTect 
on  the  American  people,  not  In  the  ledger 
books  of  profit  and  losa.  A  whole  genera- 
tion of  Americans  had  been  drugged  by  false 
security  of  peace  which  could  not  endure. 
Even  alter  it  was  obvious  war  couldn't  be 
avoided.  m(3st  Americans  refused  to  face  the 
facts.  It  required  Bataan.  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, to  prove  to  this  country  and  the  world 
that  Americans  had  not.  like  many  other 
people  before  them,  grown  too  soft  to  stand 
up  to  rigors  of  modern  warfare,  no  matter 
how  groat  the  odds  If  the  defeii'^es  of  Ba- 
taan had  wilted  under  the  first  direct  on- 
slaught of  the  foe,  as  did  those  of  Hong- 
kong, Singapore,  and  Java,  the  United  Slates 
could  never  have  achieved  its  present  high 
state  of  morale  N.ir  would  the  re^it  of  the 
world  have  had  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
Axis   victoiv    was   an   absolute   certainty. 

"There  was  one  other  great  gain  for  this 
Nation  In  the  sufTerlng  on  Bataan.  less  tan- 
gible perhaps  than  the  heavy  blows  struck 
the  enemy  and  less  Important  than  the  pos- 
itive proof  that  American  soldiers  were  still 
able  to  held  their  own  in  any  part  of  the 
wprjd  That  was  the  heroic  e.xample  of  the 
Tlllplno  troops,  who  n.^t  only  establu^hr d 
the  right  of  the  Philippines  to  a  place  in 
the  concert  of  free  nations  but  who  vindi- 
cated once  and  for  all  the  basic  soundness 
of  United  States  policy— Pliilipplnes  for  the 
Filipinos.  We  held  the  Philippines,  not  to 
exploit  and  not  for  our  own  profit,  but  to 
develop  and  educate  lUid  prepare  for  their 
long-awaited  self-government.  For  40  years 
fnrel«;ners  declared  the  United  States  was 
entirely  w.ong  in  its  avowed  intention  of 
preparing  the  Filipino  peo(;le  to  govern  them- 
selves A:id  when  the  Piillippme  inde- 
pei^dence  date  was  set  for  July  4.  1U46,  every 
colonial  power  believed  .Americans  utterly 
insane  Yet  when  it  came  to  war — the  ulti- 
mate pay-otf  m  all  international  relations — 
our  Philippine  investment  in  fair  dealing 
paid  some  very  hand.'ome  dividends.  Three 
otit  of  every  four  soldiers  on  Bataan  were 
Filipinos  and  we  have  General  M.icArthur's 
word  that  'no  army  has  e\er  done  so  much 
with  so  little  ■ 

"They  came  from  every  section  and  from 
every  stratum  of  Philippine  society  and 
thry  never  wavered  ui  their  determmatiou  to 


fi^ht  through  to  the  end  Christians,  pagans, 
ami  Mohammedans  lought  side  by  bide 
through  an  ordeal  whuh  proved  that  our  ex- 
periment in  nation  building  had  not  fallid. 
The  flr.'-t  Filipino  to  get  a  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  was  the  son  of  a  Filipino  who  fought 
against  American  troops  during  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection.  The  way  FUiplncs  fought 
and  died  on  Bataan  is  proof  that  a  sovereign 
country  can  treat  a  dependency  fairly  The 
fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  post-war 
settlements.  It  should  become  a  guiding 
principle  in  the  great  ta.sk  which  will  one  day 
face  the  United  Natlon.s.  the  task  of  creating 
a  Just  order  throughout  all  of  Asia.  Bataan 
did  not  serve  its  original  purpose  in  the 
United  States  grand  .-tiaVti'v.  It  will  nevtr 
aflord  an  opening  wedge  for  trcjops  to  re- 
enter the  Philippines.  But  Bat.ian  was  not 
fought  in  vain.  The  men  who  bled  and  died 
on  Bataan  were  not  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
militarism.  The  greatest  single  military  de- 
feat of  our  history  has  already  proved  well 
worth  the  tears  and  blood  and  sense  of  frus- 
tration that  it  left  In  its  wake.  The  Ameri- 
cans now  know  they  can  lose  still  anoth.r 
Bataan.  if  need  be,  but  they  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  lose  the  war  and  that  they 
need  not  under  any  false  apprehensions  fum- 
ble the  peace. ■• 


Establishment    of    an    Iron     and     Steel 
Industry  in  the  State  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-\HKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdau.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  NOKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  am  in.-ort- 
Ing  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  re.soUilion 
roeently  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Wa.shingtun  relative  to  my 
State's  ore.s,  coals,  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials, and  the  necessity  for,  and  the  time- 
liness of.  a  new  iron  and  steel  industry 
which  should  be  established  in  Wash- 
ington. I  have  been  working  a.<;sidu- 
ou.'-ly  v.ith  various  groups  and  individuals 
in  my  State  toward  creation  of  such  an 
industry  in  our  State.  It  is  high  time 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  war 
pioduciion  should  give  their  attention 
to  the  manifest  and  manifold  bt  n«.fits 
a  Washington  State  steel  and  iron  indus- 
t:y  would  have  for  the  war  effort.  Ef- 
forts to  start  this  industry  on  any  mate- 
rial scale  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
hitherto  been  blocked  in  the  interests  of 
similar  industries  already  established  in 
other  sections  of  the  Nation.  They  fear 
our  competition,  and  rightly  so,  for  I 
assure  3-011  that  the  Slate  of  Washington, 
With  its  vast  amounts  of  cheap  power 
and  its  incalculably  rich  other  resources, 
could  and  would,  if  gi\en  a  fair  chance 
by  the  Federal  agen(  i-,>  concerned,  soon 
give  the  entrenched  industries  of  other  j 
sections  plenty  to  wjrry  about.  I 


The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Washington,  richly 
endowed  with  the  ores,  coals,  and  other  raw 
materials  essential  to  the  establishment  aid 
maliitf nance  of  an  Iron  and  steel  Industry 
and  presently  handicapped  by  lack  of  de- 
velopment of  these  n sources,  should  take 
steps  at  this  time  to  brli.g  these  resovjrcrs  \o 
bear  in  the  war  effort,  and  should  provide  for 
its  p<-sr-war  development  and  prosperity 
througli  the  cstabiushnient  cf  such  an  indus- 
try f  n  a  sound  basis;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  State  ol  Wa-^h- 
Ington  recognizes  that  at  many  times  in  the 
past  efforts  have  been  mi'de  to  establi.sh  such 
an  Indestry  In  the  Stare  and  that  th^'se 
efforts  have  been  thwarted  ai;d  blocked  In  the 
Interest  of  industries  already  existing  in  other 
sections  of  the  couritry;   and 

Whereas  it  is  the  declared  conviction  of 
the  senate  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  to  acid 
to  the  industrial  resources  of  otir  State  an 
Iron  and  steel  industry  which  will  t>e  able  to 
contribute  to  cur  general  industrial  growth 
In  the  future  and  tc  make  an  impo.tant  con- 
tribution to  the  winning  of  the  war  in  wh:ch 
our  country  is  now  engaged;  and 

Whereas  the  senate  recognizes  tlie  lact  thit 
Washington  indu.'-tries.  basing  their  opera- 
tions upon  the  use  of  iron  and  steel,  are  new 
and  have  been  in  the  past  at  all  times  in  rn 
unfair  competitive  position  because  of  the 
so-called  Pittsbursh-plus  basis  upon  which 
steel  and  iron  are  sold  in  this  area:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  tfie  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington  m  legislatti^e  sesssion  assembled, 
That  we  hereby  urge  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  the  members  of  the 
Washington  delegation  in  the  Congress  cf  the 
United  States,  and  the  agencies  of  the  Ftd- 
eral  Government  coircerncd  with  war  produc- 
tion to  support  and  to  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  any  feasible  propcjsal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  Industry  in  the  State  of 
Washington  at  this  time;  and  be  it  fuithtr 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolutlcn  bo 
transmitted  forthwith  to  the  Hcnorabls 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington;  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Hoiase  of  Representatives  of  tlie 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Washington; 
and  that  copies  shall  be  sent  to  Mr  Do'.iald 
Nelson.  Dliectoi  of  the  War  Production  Board; 
to  the  Steel  Investigation  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  to  the 
United  States  St^nate  Committee  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  W.ir  E.Tort. 
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Why  Pay  for  Controlling  Food  Production 
When  We  Apprdpriate  Millions  for  Pro- 
duction? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RICS 


OF 


KON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Satuiday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tha 
following  ofTiciai  table  should  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  Ni  -.v 
Deal  a^aiculiural  program : 


Pnymmtt  under  A^icultural  Adnsimeni. 

agricultural  commodity,  and  parity  programs,  by  program  pear$,  J$33-42 

Commo.ilty                                              V^rs                 1934 

IPS.*; 

l?r^fi                   1037 

1'.  :;.>> 

iv-a-,' 

W'40 

]•  ti 

Cotton: 

AdjufUncnt  or  conservation .....'$181,  02.1,  Odct 

rarity 1 

$11\226,000 

$l»,451.0OO 

$S«,8M,0On 
3^,771,000 

$68,742,000 

$142,  .'».\ooo   $ii«,  SI- nnn  '$in?,  .'64,(XXi 
H3.00a(M)[    W>,19,M«iri'    95. 752,  (W 

$97,  251.  ono 
S7,'a^ono 

T  tal 

1S1.02.V0U) 

ll^  226.000 

120,451,000 

126,655,000 

68,742.000 

2r>.\595.000 

■H^itUM-i 

iMs;>iii.ouo 

IK4.  957.  WO 

AV  be.1t- 

A'l''isTinf  nt  p:  ctitisrrvsli'n  ' 

»3.80f>.000 

10.1.  5M.  000 

114,968,000 

43^380,000 

50.  I2fi,rw 

«.ir,ooo 

I-arity 

Total.. 

«3.«i6.000 

105.551,000 

114.888.000 

43, 3S9,  OOU 



M,  126, 000 

137.  .'.i'l.  (UK) 

lua,  (On  ouo 

1U7.3.'>3.00B 

Cam  hops:  Artjii=tnient 

sassioK 

176^886,000 

"■■ 

Corn: 

ronserration  ' ' 

61,('4'vOnO 

NO,  71.tl.nnil 
ui.  Ul.two 

8\  (w.  noo 

4a,  trU:  OK' 

«.H.  Vi-^OUO 

Parity 



Total 

311,8.12,0011  1    17«.  SWLOOn 

61. 048.  noo 

14'.).  922,  000 

139.783.000 

uo,  iMfi,  an 

Bioe: 

Af'jtistinent  or  eonserTfltioru 

9,  642,  COO 

2,  £03, 000 

2,  763,  m) 

l,96fs00C 

1.  5S".l.  fMI 

Hlifi,Oi»' 

2,  4>> ; ,  1  •  1: 1 

rarity 

:..:::::::::;  ::::::::::::: 

Total 

9,  M2, 000 

2,1193,000 

2  763  0<Mt 

1   OMi  nrm 

^.ii^.^<m 

.    

Tobarco: 

Ailjustracnt  or  conservation .. 

2, 059. 000 

43,930,000 

16,020,000 

15.380^000 

11.471,000 

10,  622. 000 

7.  476,  000 

12,573.000 

11, 007, 000 
4,580,000 

Parity 

12,.^73,  (1O.1 

Total 

Peanuts:  Atljustnit  nt  or  eonservaliuo 

I.>f.  Adju.'anieul 

2,059,000 

43,B3a000 

sy.wii.ooit 

if.,oao.(iiio 

:(,  71.3,  i:(lll 

'25,2K8,000 

15,  SSO.uk  1 

1,  i'l.LiOo 
203,  (KH) 

11.  47l.onr» 

>:i.coo 

10.622.000 

1.217.0011 

7,  47r..  (rO 
(Jo,  ()U( 

li\  2«7  ("fl 
1,  OM.  0(K> 

tiiii?!ir:  Aijiistrrtnl  or  eoDservation 

8,275,000 
2.039.000 

3,629,000 

Flax:  ('(it;scrva(iiiti 



Vegetables,  ctininurcial:  Conservation 

1  910  000 

r»  ."itu  f¥Vi 

Z."<I7.00I1 

4,flH7.  (KK) 

7a.JM,U0(J 

I'dlfiliie.^.  foinniiri  i:il:  dinsi  rvalJon 

Ornrrnl  depletioj!;  Conservation 

262.342,lX)tr 
5S,  45f..  000 

I.KIO,  0(1(1 
4tJt),UU0 

12<<,  92i-.. "600 

bl,ti6C.,((00 

8,7H,\(NKt 

;<*)0,  o(Kj 

«.09.'i,0(Kt 

77.  (io7.  (K"l 

''ft,  7^4.  fX'd 

12.  l«-«*.fK«' 

997  IKMi 

S,fkt/!,  000           6,4'..l.tNHi 
7(i.  5112.  OWI        0.  4«Ji.WKi 
im,221.0(Kt    ]^. 
12  21H  (KK.  1    "*.  ^«'.^*'" 

Boil  Nuildini; 

122,22(1,000 

Kaval  stones 

1.  tav.  OIKJ 

1, 17\00ii 

I   74U  (XIO 

Total  afrrieiilfural-oommodity  propram 

420,088.000     3(N.  193.000 
39, 771.0(XI                 

444.645.000 

123.  n(  (0.000 

497,811.000 
211    742  000 

442,711,000 

iw,  rr.i  non 

496,454.000 

Total  jiarity 

TV,  ofKi  noo 

'                            1 

Gran.ltoti!  „ 

27''.  »M1,  (KMi 

•;'jf,,f2,f>oc  :  46f.,fl»N0o(i 

459,  P.'*,  OOf!     M\  I  ''3. 1 100     Sr.:,  M.-..  (WO 

7VW.  (1,^3,  OOti  1  6.TO,  47A 1  t»U     fcil,  302.  WW 

1 

'  W!..  at  r.ri'l  c  rn  inc!ii<l(  fl  in  rci  <  rr.I  '1  il-i^ciileting  acreapc  under  IS.'ifi  ar)<l  10^7  a;:rlculiural  conservation  [irogranis, 
*  Coiiinicrviul  cdrn  area  i'iil> 


Analyze  this  table.  Show  it  to  the 
housewife.  Explain  it  to  the  taxpayers, 
who  ar-  being  so  heavily  taxed. 

You  will  note  that  wheat  received  over 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  subsidies 
during  1934,  1935,  and  1936.  while  we 
were  importing  wheat  during  the  entire 
time.  In  August  1939  the  farmer  re- 
ceived but  54.5  cents  per  bushel  for  his 
wheat,  while  the  administration  was 
paying  an  export  lx)unty  of  27  cents  per 
bushel  to  get  rid  of  it. 

You  will  also  note  that  cotton  has  been 
subsidized  for  about  a  billion  and  one- 
half  dollars  during  these  years,  and  we 
ended  up  without  any  foreign  market  for 
the  product.  In  fact,  over  $40,000,000 
was  spent  as  an  exix)rt  bounty  in  1  year, 
after  we  had  appropriated  millions  of 
dollars  not  to  produce  It  in  the  first 
place.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  cot- 
ton has  received,  by  other  means,  many 
other  subsidies  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars. 

Can  you  explain  to  the  American  tax- 
payers why  $184,947,000  was  spent  to 
control  the  1941  cotton  crop  when  there 
was  a  2-year  supply  in  storage  and  when 
millions  of  dollars  were  being  spent  in 
promoting  food  production? 

We  have  a  war  on  our  hands.  Should 
we  not  discontinue  during  wartime  these 
schemes  which  did  not  even  make  sense 
during  peacetime? 


Picayunes  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10,  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  by 
H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  Saturday,  April  3.  1943: 

P1C.4TUNES    IN    WASHINGTON 

Tlie  picayune  used  to  be  a  copper  coin 
worth  a  fractlcn  of  a  cerit.  It  has  icng  been 
obsolete,  but  Its  name  still  Is  used  to  describe 
what  Is  petty,  paltry,  mean. 

PlcajTjnlsh  does  not  describe  with  complete 
accuracy  the  petty,  mean  activities  of  some 
Members  of  Congress,  because  the  picayune 
wn^  not  ▼iclous. 

Such  episodes  as  Representative  Lambeht- 
soN  s  attack  upon  the  Roosevelt  boys'  mili- 
tary records.  Representative  Tabq  s  criticism 
of  the  OflQoe  of  War  Information's  Roosevelt 
cartoon  book.  Representative  Cooixt'b  alarm 
about  w(x»den  guns  atop  the  House  Office 
Building,  are  both  petty  and  yidous. 

However  questionable  the  method  by  which 
the  Roosevelta  originally  acquired  their  mili- 


tary titles,  the  President's  aons  have  mad* 
good  officers,  aud  deserve  that  respect  which 
ve  pay  to  ail  good  fightinf;  men.  Congress- 
man Lambektson  was  out  of  bounds  when 
he  permitted  his  dislike  for  the  Preatdenfs 
policies  to  slcp  over  as  stab-ln-the-back 
crlticlfim  of  the  four  boys. 

Congressman  Tabth  has  been  around  a  long 
time,  and  knows  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  symboltaes  to  the  whole  world 
the  might  and  the  will  of  American  demrx- 
racy.  About  half  of  the  American  electorate, 
be  It  more  or  less,  disagrees  with  the  Rooae- 
velt  philosophy  of  domestic  governnaent. 

That  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refrain 
from  capitalizing  upon  the  fact  that  Ftanklln 
Roosevelt  personifies — to  our  allies,  to  neu- 
traLs.  to  the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe — 
militant  democracy  about  to  become  trium- 
phant. 

If  Congressman  Coolet  really  was  worried 
about  wooden  guns  and  wooden  men  de- 
fending his  person,  why  didn't  he  take  the 
matter  up  quietly  with  the  War  Department? 
If  he  had  been  In  north  Africa  and  discovered 
that  wooden  guns  and  tanks  were  deceiving 
Rommel  while  the  genuine  weapons  were 
being  sneaked  around  to  smite  ttoe  Nazis  un- 
expectecily  from  elsewhere,  would  he  have  felt 
impelled  to  get  onto  the  radio  and  teU 
Rommel? 

The  most  charitable  explanatton  for  sucb 
petty,  harmful  actions  Is  that  these  Con- 
gressmen are  victims  of  headllneltl* — a  far 
from  rare  disease  that  l>eoomes  virulent  whea 
politicians  have  not  seen  their  names  in 
headlines  for  a  few  days. 
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The  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


^   HON.  ROBERT  L  DOUGHTON 

or    NORTH    CARO:.IN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENT.ATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
d»'r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  inrhide  the  followinp  letter 
from  C;ipt.  J.  D.  Carter,  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  legislative  committee  of 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors: 

North  C.'^r<)1.in.\  l.rc.i.si  ative 

CoM.Mmi.E    OF  THE  ORDER 

OF  Railway  Condi'ctors, 
Spt-'iccr.  N   C,  April  7,  10-12. 
Hon    R   L   Dtchton, 

//i)L.'.'  O'^ce   Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Douchton:  Please  allow  me  the 
privllpge  of  congratulating  you  upon  your 
recent  successful  fight  against  the  Ruml 
pl.".n  In  the  House  As  usual  you  were  mak- 
ing a  stand  for  the  masses  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of 
taxe.-^  which  may  be  adequate  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  our  country  at  war.  but  do  not 
choo5e  to  have  shifted  to  our  shoulder.s,  the 
lo.^d  of  tho.se  who  would  like  to  "i;et  out  from 
under"  all  that  they  can  Yes.  1  truly  believe 
that  the  people  generally  throUk'hc'Ut  North 
Carolina  are  gladly  doing  the  part  of  true 
Ainerlrnr:s  by  Investing  In  honds  and  stamps, 
and  paying  Income  taxes  as  fast  as  they 
become  due.  but  coii.'^ider  t  a  crime  to  put 
cfT  or  forgive  the  taxes  on  Income  that  were 
hit-her  during  1942  than  for  many  years  past. 
Labor,  bfcause  of  the  permanent  stendy  em- 
ployment, and  In  many  c;i.-es  at  Increased 
pay;  tusines.s.  because  of  volume  of  .same,  and 
In  a  great  many  instances  "greater  proflt  yer 
Item. 

We  can  well  Imagine  the  temptation  of  the 
nrkfument  put  forth  by  the  powerful  press 
and  the  apent.s  of  the  privilege  hunter  who 
would  have  lus  believe  that  "hey  are  the 
spokesmen  for  democracy  m  fc;ovt'rnment.  but 
we  take  pride  in  men  like  yt'urself  who  never 
can  be  pers^uaded  to  go  against  the  masses  of 
the  Nation  to  the  advantage  of  the  few  who 
forget  all  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  a  few 
more  dollars. 

Mr.  DouGiiTON.  I  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  you  what  the  opinion  of 
the  Railway  Cjnductors  is.  and  I  feel  sure 
th.it  opinion  la  shared  by  a  very  great  ma- 
Jc^nty  of  the  common  people,  throughout  the 
Nation. 

With    kit'.deot    persor.al    regards. 
Yours  truly, 

J   D  Cartes. 


What  Is  Oleo  Made  of? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

«r 
HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOI'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  official  table  from  the  United 
S'ates  Department  of  Ai^riculture  shows 
what  oleomargarine  is  made  from: 


TAniE    1  ~0!comargurinc:   Production   of   materials  used   m    manufacture.   United   States, 

ipecifled  pears 


\,art 

■^liirinini;  J 

Illy- 

CakuiluT  }»'.ar  — 

lUxn 

1913 

1917 

1U6 

U22 

1^27 

lt32 

1M7 

1942.> 

Jiin.- 
Nov. 

'lot*  iioJiiction 

i\/i7.  /^. 
144.0 

Mil  Ih. 

^fil.  n>. 

3.W.2 

Mil.  ff>. 
1M.8 

Afil.  It>. 
277.6 

Mil  lt>. 

203.2 

Mil.  lb. 
307.4 

Mil.  n>. 
3>v<  0 

—  —    - 

Matrrials  used: 

Olio  oil    

oivosirarine 

].aril,  neutral........ 

oi.d  .stock      

Mdiiosiearme 

ThIIiiw                       .... .. 

67.  » 

1.7 

23.3 

Cfi.  4 
3.4 

4.V7 
7.5 

117.5 
2.5 

4.V8 
(1.3 

41.5 
4.  t) 

27.0 
2.0 

4».5 

.V4 

;.«..  (1 

Zl 

.'i 

2.3 

IZS 

3.7 

0.4 

.5 

12.3 
3.4 
1.7 
1.3 

:i.3 

2.7 

8.7 
.2 
.1 

Hutler                      .  ..... 

A.1 

3.4 

.3 

4.5 

&.7 

1.2 

(*) 

Tallow  oil 

" 

■  "■          i                " 

Total.  anin>al 

W.3 

l.')7.fi 

157.7 

7n.3 

M.5 

7^\ 

1».7 

35.4 

23.2 

3(V5 

37.8 

14. » 

24.6 

15.1 

2.5 
.1 

173.8 

31  8 

2.B 

1.8 

14.V  4 

SiiyN'sn  ml 

I'l'snut  oil...... 

122.7 

4.3 
.6 

21.6 
l»l 

38.8 
(») 

8.2 

4.7 
.1 

.0 

I.O 

iVIiisfftrd  oil 

Oilier  vi'tictaltle  oil<*  * 

.» 

(=) 

.2 

Totftl.    domestic    vcifc- 
tahle           

2R.« 

88.1 

76.8 

23.0 

20.4 

17.7 

310.1 

370.8 

(V.mniit  oil 

.3 

61.  S 

69.6 

53.8 

122.8 

123.2 

73.8 

14.6 

1.1 

7.0 

(») 

3.S 

Ilalinssii  oil    

.3 

]'>tlni  oil    

.6 
.1 
.1 

.3 

1.4 

I'ltlin-ker.iel  oil 

SesAmr  oil            

.7 

t^unflower  oil  ..  

0.7 

Total,  fortipn  vegetable.. 

1.1 

ei.8 

«4>.fl 

63.  s 

123.3 

123.  h 

V7.4 

6.0 

Total,  fats  and  oiLs 

12t0 

277.5 

3m.  0 

I.S3.0 

237.2 

167.2 

326^3 

31X2 

.Milk 

37.8 
11.9 

61.1 
1H.3 

68.0 
21.4 

«52,5 
'19.( 

78.2 

216 

49.0 
13.0 

72.8 
19.1 

67.6 

t^nlt    and   other   mltcella 
neuus 

13.9 

Total,  other  materials . 

40.7 

79.4 

89.4 

<72.1 

00.0 

63.0 

OLO 

8L5 

Total,  all  iraferials.  .. 

171.'' 

393.4 

*2:ao 

337.1 

220.  2 

4IS.1 

::\>x  7 

'  rreiiminary, 

•  1.1S.S  than  ."iO.fiOO  r-oiiDfl!!. 

•  Iruludfs  roiiontcetl  stearine.  soybean  stcorine,  and  m  isccllaneoos  vegetable 
•I'arlly  i-»tliii8le<l. 

Division  of  ?tatislicnl  and  liistoricnl  iJiseareh,  Pun  an  of  .\priaiitural  Kcononiic^.    roripiled  from  rcronls  of  the 
liircHii  of  InleniBJ  Hi-\<nu»'.  txir|.i  n.l7  aii'l  191^.  (roni  the  Institute  of  Miirjarine  .Ntani.ficturers. 


You  will  note  the  gradual  reduction  In 
the  use  of  animal  fat.s  and  the  large  u.se 
of  coconut  oil  up  until  1942.  You  will 
al.'^o  note  that  .soybean  oil  is  evidently  re- 
placing cotton.secd  oil. 


The  following  ofTicial  table  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
sliows  the  dome.'^tic  production  and  im- 
ports of  fa^s  and  oils  in  millions  of 
pounds: 


Tablk   2. — Supply   a-id   disappearance   of   primary  fats  and    oil.'^.   United  States,  specified 

calendar  years 


Item 

1U12 

1«17 

11 22 

1027 

1632 

1«37 

1H2  ' 

rrodiiftion  from  domestic  matciials: 
Aiiiiiiftl  fats  and  oils: 
Butter: 

Creamery....... 

Mil  lb. 

722 

Mil.  lb. 
838 

Mil.  Ih. 

Mil.lh. 
1.  :64 

.VlV.  lb. 
1,0!  »4 

.^/t7.  lb. 

1,  f.24 

472 

Mil.  lb. 
1.77<» 

I'arin. . 

Total,  butter 

1,502 

1.648 

1,870 

2,171 

2.276 

2.006 

2.159 

Lard,  inciuiiinc  rendered  pork  fat : 

Fcficrally  iiisi)ecte<l 

OthtT    

959 
em 

73S 
713 

1.  .17-. 
727 

1.  .^^7 

706 

l.,^73 
tto7 

'l^'i 
672 

7jiO 

Total,  lard 

1.658 

1,451 

2.302 

2,2fi3 

2.380 

1,431  (          2..VM 

Neat '.s-foot  oil 

'  122 

«60 

122 

«33S 
>  5 

36 

t 

UH 
1  s 

»70 
"30 

>456 
•7 

(•) 
23 
8 

0 

IS 

75 
40 

745 

4 
1 

ful 

17 

0 

128 

14 

67 

40 

856 

8 
2 

ey 
11 

4 
75 

8 
36 

r3 

847 

fi 

1 

85 

6 

7.'. 

4 

44 

7* 

8.'..'. 

s 

3 

106 

71 

5 

107 

Oleo  oil „ 

<»le<>  stock  • 

Strariiie,  animal,  edible 

55 

lU 

1.7r,3 

15 

Tallow: 

Kdihle 

Ini'<liMe  and  irrMses  exclud- 
init  wool  grease 

Wool  grease  

Fish-liver  oil 

Fi.<hoiI 

112 
0) 

Iklariue  mamma' oil 

Total,  animal 

3,  S45           ^ X.','}  1        .^  31S  1        K  <u<i  1         «  --«  1 

4.  v»'^ 

•.  -:•■ 

1 

1 

"•"■"  1 
1 

'  Tartlj'  estimated,  data  for  rocembcr  not  available. 

•  Kstimate. 

•  K\f>orts  nlus  iiuantJty  reported  as  used  in  the  mauufacturt  U  oWomargarma. 

•  .Not  available. 

'  Less  ttiau  5UV,U0U  pounds. 


Tabls  2 


upply  and  disappeuranet  of  priwutm  fats  mnd  ail*.  United  States,  specified 
calendMT  ^emrs — Continued 


It«m 

1912 

1W7 

1933 

iw: 

19Q2 

1U37 

\W 

Fro-lurti.m  — rcnliuiu.'d 
\  ef:etat'!e  nils 

Ccrnoii      

Mil.  lb. 

7:i 

1. 4:t.s 

317 
.......... 

Mil.  lb. 

IIS 
1,344 

3UW 

so" 

Mil.  0). 

11 'J 

tt3.' 
IM 

1 
23 

1 

Mil.  lb. 

u: 

1.W7 

37J 

1 

11 

3 

MU.  lb. 

lOfi 
1,  r.71 

1N> 

I 
111 
39 

Mil.  lb. 

\T 

).  »-2« 

131 

2 

51 
194 

MU.  U>. 

Cottoii.-eHoil 

IJnM>.Hl  ,,il« 

01l\e  (ill   

I'eanat  oil 

1.  »*6 

rj2 

7 

SoySpan  oil 

76 

760 

3 

Tung  oil 

Total,  vegetable 

1,  s-r, 

1,821 

1.251 

2.312 

1.^11 

2.  133 

3,  2i);< 

Total,  domestic  production 

ImKirts.  inclii.lin?  oil  in  seed   

>  actory  and  warrl^ous*'  blocks.  Jau.  1 

5,671 
537 
(*) 

6.673 
1.104 
'4.W 

6..V>0 

1.  l'«.( 
1.  U3:i 

8.'»02 

7.  MO 
1,  r<Vi 
1,  195 

10.820 

8,  :^<l^ 
l,o.i2 

7.W«7 
1.2S.'; 
1,733 

6.  998 
2,6S15 
1,M6 

iao7» 

892 
2.237 

Total  iiuppiv  

6,209 

7.213 

1(\  70.^ 

ii,53r 

13.208 

I*nme«tic  disapjiearanee 

\  11  w 
1,  loo 

6.111 
654 

6.M21 

1.1.',^ 

8.na() 

8(11 

0,228 
230 

10.  .IWl 

hxjKjrts  •.    

n2s 

Total  di.sappearanre 

Factory  and  warehoua*  stocks.  Dec.  31... 

6.309 

8.7M 
'449 

7,97!! 

S2-.' 

9,  W9 
1.  4>.l 

8,Ktl 

1.  j':4 

9.  4.W 
2.081 

ll.Jix 
2.1  Km 

»  L^-ss  than  ,Vjii,i"»)  poimd.s. 

'  lotai  riiKjftcii  iHi  uir\  production  minus  oil  e()uivaleni  of  imporitd  flaxseed. 
'  Irrlii'jrv  hiittrr,  lard,  and  c-otti'n«f>r(l  cil  only. 

'  Inrlulos  s.'iiMi  iTt~  of  hutlcr  and  lard  to  L  niU'd  States  Territories,  and  reciports  ul  items  imported  free  of  Juts 
lax. 

Division  of  8tatiitic-8  and  Hi.^lonral  lU.searLL.  Hiinau  of  AfTicultnraJ  Fconomirs.  Prodiutmr  trade  and 
'ffvks  compile*!  from  rrj  <  rf  of  the  Fiinnii  (f  th<-  ("fr:-i;s.  Hi. nan  of  .Arririiltural  Fcononur^.  Bu'-fsii  of  ^rimil 
Industry,  Food  D.,sirihuuon  .\dmini.stration.  and  Fish  and  W  ii()li(r  Ser\  ue.  Di.sapivarai.o'  eompwlc"  fnuii  data 
■c  production,  irndi .  am:  sKKk;-     'i  i  iai.v  uiniptit('<l  from  iinrounde''  tiiiniN-rs. 


or 


You  will  note  that  although.  In  1912. 
we  imported  le.ss  than  3  percent  of  the 
fats  and  oils  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  by  1937  we  were  importing  over 
20  percent  of  our  national  con.«;umption. 
It  might  have  been  wiser  to  have  had 
more  concern  as  to  our  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

Everyone  conversant  with  the  subject 
knows  that  by  September  1939  the  wliole 
A.  A.  A.  program  of  the  New  Deal  was  a 
colossal  failure,  the  prices  lowest  in  his- 
tory. In  the  .spring  of  1940.  leaf  lard 
sold  in  Chicago  at  $4.40  per  100  pounds. 
an<  that  when  the  imported  veRetable 
oils  p?.id  2  cents  per  pound  duty,  this 
now  removed  as  a  war  measure.  The 
whole  corn-hotr  .structure,  the  real  back- 
bone of  agriculture  faces  this  competi- 
tion fj-eed  of  tariff  just  as  soon  as  trans- 
portation is  resumed.  Pi-iends  of  agri- 
culture who  hoped  to  see  the  farmers 
freed  from  the  vicious  subsidy  scliemes 
and  the  farmer  once  more  petting  his 
reward  at  the  market  place  have 
noted  With  dp."-pair  and  disgust  the  ac- 
tion tnlren  by  the  O.  P.  A.  They  seem 
destined  to  further  slavery  under  the 
starry-ryed  do-gooders  of  the  New  Deal. 
It  looks  like  a  cut  of  $5  a  head  on  ho^'S, 
with  higher  prices  and  less  pork  chops 
for  the  people.  The  farmers  just  "don't 
get  it." 


Corp.  Anthony  Catamento — a  Hero  at 
GiuidaJcanal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VrrO  MARCANTONIC 

or  NEW  TCMtK 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday  April  10,  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rccx)RD.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  to  the 


attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  of  future  generations  the  story  of  the 
heroism  of  a  gallant  young  marine  at 
Guadalcanal.  The  marine  is  an  Ameri- 
can of  Italian  extraction,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  comes  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. His  name  is  Anthony  Casamento, 
and  this  is  his  story  in  his  own  words: 

I  cant  figure  out  why  I'm  alive  now,  ex- 
cept that  maybe  God  set  itside  a  day  for  me 
to  die  and  that  day  wasn't  It.  But  Im  alive, 
I'm  breathing,  I  can  walk  and  see.  and  the 
doctors  say  It's  a  miracle 

You  see  here  we  were.  I  was  in  charge  of 
a  pun  crew.  We'd  Just  set  up  our  machine 
gun  across  the  Tenaru  River  on  Guadalcanal. 
I  cant  remember  now  what  day  it  was;  the 
davs  are  pretty  well  mixed  up. 

It  wa.-,  awful  We  set  up  this  machine  gun 
and  the  place  Just  became  alive  with  Japs 
They  had  their  guns  all  cjver  and  the  bullets 
and  sliells  were  whizzing  ajourid  us  like  bees. 
I  g  ,n  a  sting  in  my  riuht  leg;  it  was  a  piece 
of  8hr;ipnel.  but  it  didn't  bother  me  much 
I  was  so  excited. 

And  when  the  Japs  cut  loose  they  Just 
mowed  down  every  sinele  one  of  my  guys 
except  me.     You  figure  It  out. 

Tlie  first  fellow  hit  was  my  squad  leader. 
He  died.  I  felt  his  puhe.  but  there  wasn't 
any  beat  Some  of  the  guy.s  were  Ju.st  moan- 
ing there;  others  were  yelling  '  H*  !p.  help." 
but  J  h.Td  to  work  that  gun.  I  to<.,k  it  over 
I  didn't  have  anybody  to  help  feed  the 
g;::i  because  they  were  all  slict  and  wounded. 
I  threw  the  ammunition  Into  It  and  fired  It, 
and  it  was  pretty  hard.  The  gun  was  get- 
Un:j  hot  and  getting  stuck. 

Hell.  I  was  mad  then  I  didnt  give  a  damn. 
I  lost  my  head,  I  guess.  All  my  friends  were 
fihjt  and   I  was  out  to  take  revenge. 

Then  1  Anally  spotted  them — a  Jtp  machine 
gun  light  ahead  of  me  and  another  one  to  the 
rlRht,  both  about  50  yards  away.  So  I  got 
hold  of  my  gtin  &nd  fired  at  the  Jap  gun  in 
front  of  me  and  Just  let  the  whole  belt  go  on 
It,  and  I  can  see  the  Japa  suddenly  pop  up — 
I  could  see  the  bullets  hitting  them — and 
then  saw  them  falling  over  dead  on  their 
faces. 

O.  K.  I  try  traversing  the  gun  to  the  right 
to  get  that  second  Jap  g\m  and  Just  as  I  am 
about  to  let  the  roimd  go  I  get  hit. 

It  was  like  a  bunch  of  hammers  hitting  me 
all  over  the  body  at  the  same  time.  I  looked 
at  my  legs,  the  Uood  was  soaking  out.    lij 


ear  was  beginning  to  Meed.     Blood  was  com- 
Ing  from   my   neck,   my   arms,   my   chest,   my 
Shoulders. 
That  machine  gun  got  me  right  In  it*  sighu 

and  they  Jujst  started  from  my  feet  up  to  my 
head  and  stitched  a  design  of  bullet  hides  in 
me.  Tbey  got  me  from  my  right  ankle  right 
Straight  up  mr  whole  side  to  my  rlgln  ear 
I  even  got  one  through  my  neck 

I  stopp>ed  for  a  minute,  tore  ufl  my  lOiirt  so 
1  could  wind  It  round  my  neck  for  a  baiid.ige 

to  Stop  the  blood.  Then  I  got  U,  feel.i.g 
dii'zy.  I  grabbed  my  canteen  in  both  hands 
and  splashed  all  the  water  into  my  face  so 
I  wouldn't  pass  out. 

I  knew  If  I  passed  out  those  Japs  would 
Tuah  up  on  me.  grab  my  guu,  and  turn  It 
around  and  start  mowing  down  our  own 
men  about  100  yards  behind  me 

I  drank  some  of  the  water  I  cou'.dn't 
breathe.  God.  It  waa  hot  and  stlckv  that 
day.  I  took  off  my  belt  and  my  helmet  so 
my  breathing  would  be  easier.  The  blood 
was  coming  out  of  me  all  over 

I  was  on  the  ground,  not  standing  up  and 
I  tried  to  crawl  to  'he  gun  to  get  it  back 
Into  action.  Then  they  staned  throwing 
hand  grenades  at  me.  1  was  reachirg  out  my 
hand  to  get  ammunition  on  the  ground  when 
one  of  them  landed  near  me  and  broke  all 
the  fingers  on  my  right  luind  It  Just  pot 
me  right  acro.-is  the  knuckles  In  a  straight 
line.  1  looked  at  my  hand  It  was  dripping 
blood.     I  couldn't  move  the  fingers. 

The  Japs  were  yelling  In  English.  "Retreat, 
marine.  Tcjo  says  you  must  die  " 

I  was  mad  all  the  way  through.  I  strxxl  up 
there  and  kept  yelling  iDack.  'Go  to  hell,  you 

:  you  come  and  get  me  " 

But  I  wasn't  making  a  sound.  Just  wind 
whistling  through  the  hole  in  my  neck.  I 
WHS  dancing  around  there  like  a  madman. 

I  couldn't  u&e  my  right  hand  I  tr  ed  to 
get  the  corporals  gun  off  his  body  with  my 
left  hand,  but  It  had  a  short  lanyard  on  it. 
and  I  couldn't  loosen  It. 

So  the  Japs  kept  on  throwing  hand  gre- 
nades at  me  I  fell  the  concuBsicii  of  tine 
Ql  them,  like  somebody  punched  me  in  the 
Chest.  They  told  me  later  It  smashed  one 
cf  my  rib.s. 

I  was  lying  there  and  the  bullet?  came 
by  and  my  left  side  was  burning  bad  All 
the  bullets  that  missed  my  right  side.  I 
guess,  whipfjed  off  pieces  of  the  fckm  t  n  my 
left  side  I  had  these  bullet  burns  all  up 
and  down  my  left  leg 

I  waited  to  die,  but  I  didn't  want  to  die. 
I  kept  thinking  of  my  father  and  mother 
and  how  close  it  was  to  Chrustma.'!,  and  all 
the  ether  fellows  coming  back  for  Chrlst- 
mus.  and  I  wouldn't  be  there,  and  they'd 
hive  to  be  told  I  was  killed 

Any  moment  I  figured  the  Japs  would  be 
on  me  with  their  bayonet*,  but  then  cur 
own  men  starting  catching  up  with  u.^.  and 
a  lieutenant  I  knew  saved  me.  He  saved  me 
fr'>m  being  killed  by  our  own  mc;v 

At  first  they  thought  I  was  a  Jap  becau.<>e 
I  hud  my  shirt  off  and  my  helmet  off  and 
ycu  couldn't  tell,  I  was  ail  bloody. 

Our  own  men  came  at  me  with  fbted  bay- 
onets and  I  kept  waving  at  the  Jap  gun  I 
knew  wa.s  stUl  on  the  rlgtxt.  I  wa«  sore. 
"Get  them,"  I  tried  to  yell,  but  I  didn't  hear 
a  .«r-und. 

Well,  they  picked  me  up  to  take  me  back 
and  I  passed  out.  The  doctors  at  the  base 
hospital  said  It  waa  the  worst  case  they  ever 
had.  I  hardly  had  any  blood  left  I  had 
more  than  a  dozen  bullets  on  my  right  side. 
I  don't  know  how  much  shrapnel — it  s  still 
in  my  fingers,  my  shculdTs.  my  chest — well. 
I  guess  I'm  luck)'  The  Red  Cross  planna 
and  blood  bank.^  saved  nae 

It's  a  funny  thing.  Where  I  grew  up  you 
had  to  be  on  your  toes,  you  had  to  work 
all  the  angles,  you  had  to  get  the  other 
guy  first  or  he'd  get  you 

Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  sharp  any  mere. 
I  Just  want  to  be  an  ordinary  guy.  I'm  plain 
happy  Tta  alive. 


s«| 
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Right  Decisioni  Rightly  Made 


Foreign  Trade  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speakt-r,  under  leiue  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing ediioruil  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press : 

roREIGN    TRADE    TOMORROW 

Vice  President  Wallace  and  his  fellow 
Utopians    In    Washington    are    not    alone    lu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MI(  HIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.    SHAFER.      Mr     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  e.xttiid  my  rcmark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord.   I    include    the    following    editorial 
from  the  Wall   Street   Journal  of  April   i 
5,  1943: 

RIGHT  DECISIONS  RIGHTLY  MADE 

In  a  recent  prlvrte  conversation  the  head 
ot  an  Important  war  agency  made  a  5tate- 
ment  substantially  as  follows: 

"If  C(jngfe96  would  let  us  alone  and  erase 
Ita  interference,  we  would  have  this  whole 
thing  straightened  out  and  stttled  very  soon." 

Probf.bly  hundred-^  of  admin. strators 
wrestling  with  difflculi  problems  have  made 
Blmilnr  statements.  And  there  is  probably 
not  one  of  them,  once  his  tit  of  Impatience 
had  passv'd.  wt'so  failed  to  recognize  the  ab- 
surdity of  what  he  had  said. 

Granted  a  Government  administrator  ol 
utmc  bt  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  his  Job 
coupled  with  unselfishness  to  a  degree  almost 
saintly;  let  a  man  so  equipped  produce  a 
program  as  good  as  human  Ingenuity  Is 
likely  to  produce,  and  it  will  all  be  of  no  avail 
until  the  people  who  must  carry  out  that 
program  consent  to  It. 

No  dictator  was  ever  so  absolute  that  he 
could  continuously  Impose  unwelcome  deci- 
sions Dk  tat(  rs  know  that  quite  well. 
They  become  dictators  In  the  ttrst  place  be- 
cause they  have  an  uncanny  intuition  as  to 
what  a  peiiple  will  accept  and  reject  They 
have  most  elabor.ite  syslen\8  of  kecpluc  track 
of  what  pe<iple  are  thinking.  Almiw^t  their 
chief  weapon  l»  propaganoa  to  prepare  a 
favorable  reception  for  decisions  they  hope 
to  make. 

A  distinguishing  mark  of  democracy  l?  thnt 
the  people  have  more  than  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  decisions  be  asjrceablp  to  them 
They  al.so  h.ive  the  right  to  demand  thnt  they 
be  consulted  during  the  formation  of  the 
decisions  Not  only  muat  these  decisions 
accord  with  their  idea  of  what  Is  right,  but 
the  princess  of  reaching  n  decision  must  con- 
form to  tl'Cir  Idea  of  what  i.s  right  A  good 
decision  made  in  the  wrong  way  can  be  fully 
as  harmful  a.s  a  wrong  decision 

The  "ConfireFslonal  Intereference"  which 
Impatient  executives  deplore  Is  merely  the 
vehicle  by  which  a  free  people  contributes 
Iti  5  cents'  wt^rth"  to  the  consideration  of 
public  prt  blenis 


planning  for  a  new  and  better  post-war 
world  Tlie  British  are  al.so  giving  thought 
to  the  morrow  Where  the  war  will  leave 
their  export  trade,  aviation,  and  merchant 
-•^hlpplnR  1.S  already  engaging  attention  In  and 
cut  of  Government  circles. 

A  recent  speech  by  Herbert  Morrison,  a 
Laborlte  member  of  Mr  Churchill  s  war  cabi- 
net, affords  a  clue  to  Bnti.sh  ofllrlal  thinking. 
Very  frankly  Mr  MorrL-^nn  stated  that  he 
approached  questions  affecting  Industry  In 
"the  light  of  :3enulne  national  Interest." 
The  Britl;-,h  are  not  guilty  cf  sentimental  In- 
ternationalism. What  is  gotxl  for  England  is 
pood  for  the  world,  they  argue  A  nation 
that  does  not  look  out  for  Itself  will  not  long 
endure 

The  Home  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  say 
that  BrUi.sh  export  lndu.«trles.  which  had 
been  created  by  private  enterprise,  would 
need,  after  the  war.  to  be  "supported  and 
guided  by  the  state  "  A  much  closer  part- 
nership between  government  and  Industry 
would  have  to  be  concluded.  "I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trade."  sr.ld  Mr.  Morrison,  "tell  Parliament 
last  week  how  the  export  Industries  and  the 
state  are  beginning  to  get  together  now  to 
plan  efficiency  ' 

Americans  should  not  miss  the  signifi- 
cance of  Mr  MoanisoN's  remaiks.  We  could 
get  along  without  our  foreign  trade,  which 
amounts  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  total 
business  Great  Britain's  ptisltion  as  a  tlrst- 
class  pow'-r  depends  on  Its  foreign  trade 
That  Is  why  it  Is  prepared  to  accept  govern- 
ment Control  of  Import  and  export  Industry 
as  a  desperate  measure  to  recover  Its  markets 
after  the  war 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  al- 
though scarred,  will  probably  emerge  trom 
the  war  the  two  nations  best  equipped  lor 
economic  recovery — and  competition  We 
shall  have  a  much  larger  merchant  marine 
than  Britain,  and.  if  our  mnritinie  laws  and 
regulatloi's  do  not  make  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion such  that  we  cant  aimpetr  with  tor«:gn 
bottoms,  we  have  a  right  to  lock  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  worlds  carrying  trade  We  shall 
also  be  In  position  to  outbulUI  Bniuin  in 
commercial  aircraft  We  should  be  able  to 
command  markets  In  Latin  America  and  else- 
where, which  herttolore  Biitaiii  has  regarded 
a*  lying  in  its  proper  sphere 

All  the  situation  requires  Is  that  in  their 
commercial  rivalry.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Stales  keep  matters  on  a  plane  of 
friendly  candor 

American  and  Bnti>h  views  are  likely  to  di- 
verge on  more  than  trade  rights.  The  only 
thing  they  have  in  common  now  regarding 
the  pcst-war  world  Is  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  indefinite  pledges  contained  in  the  At- 
lantic Choiter.  All  the  sp<>clttc  promises  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  all 
peoples,  for  feeding  and  flnaticing  the  world, 
which  have  been  made  by  President  Kocse- 
vclt.  Vice  President  Wallace.  Secretary  Hull, 
and  Undi'T  Secretary  Welles,  have  fallen  on 
deal  cars  in  Great  Britain  Th"  British  have 
given  no  lnd'catlo!i  of  Intention  to  live  In- 
definitely on  a  lowered  standard  of  living  In 
crder  to  ruse  the  calories  ni  the  dally  diet 
of  the  Burmese  or  Malayans 

Americans  who  pledge  to  other  peoples 
what  they  can  t  deliver  are  storing  up  bitter- 
ness and  wrath  for  their  cotintry  A  strong 
sentiment  rx's's  for  taking  our  proper  share 
of  rcspon.^iblllty  for  mamtainiiii;  peace. 
When  It  Is  won.  The  American  people  can't 
and.  we  venture  to  say.  will  not  att^>mpt  to 
feed  the  world  after  the  war.  e.lthough  they 
Will  willingly  contribute  toward  helping 
others  to  help  themselves. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  young  men 
overseas,  who  will  run  thi.s  country  In  years 
to  come,  are  planning  In  their  trenches  and 
fox  holes  to  «pend  the  rest  of  the'.r  lives  slav- 
ing to  raise  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
head   hunters  of   Borneo. 

And  neither  do  we  believe  that  the  people 
of   this   country   generally   will    long   submit, 


after  the  war  Is  over,  to  the  tax  load  that 
would  be  necessary  to  make  good  all  the 
promise?  now  being  made  In  their  name  by 
Washington  star-gazers. 

We  should  begin  now  to  approach  the  post- 
war world  with  hard-boiled  Idealism.  Tliat  is 
what  England  Is  already  doing. 


Right  Back  of  Richenbacker 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  Mississrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
certain  alifn-mindcd  radicals,  pretend- 
ing to  repre.sent  various  labor  group.-^. 
are  attackinp  and  attcmptinp  to  smear 
Eddie  Rickenbacker.  one  of  Ameiica's 
greatest  heroes,  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
they  are  not  joined  by  the  railroad  work- 
ers of  this  country,  as  you  will  see  frt)m 
a  full-pace  editorial  in  the  Railroad 
Worker.s  Joarnal  for  March  1943.  which 
read.>  as  follows: 

The  participation  of  the  United  States  In 
the  present  war  Is  mainly  to  safeguard  the 
principles  for  which  our  democracy  stands. 
One  of  these  principles  is  freedom  of  spi>ech; 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  voice  hLs  opinion 
on  any  subject  whether  he  be  rU:ht  or  wrong. 

Our  armed  forces  at  this  very  iTit)ineni  are 
risking  their  lives  and  shedding  their  blood 
as  a  protest  against  those  who  would  destroy 
our  American  birthrights  were  we  it)  lose  this 
war.  Defeat  means  the  end  of  democracy  in 
the  United  Slates  and  the  beginning  of  dic- 
tatorship such  as  exists  In  the  Axis  nations 
In  those  countrloE.  citizens  are  not  allowed 
the  right  of  free  speech.  To  vo:ce  one's  opin- 
ion contrary  to  that  of  the  dictators  means 
severe  punishment    or  even  death. 

It  Is  surprising,  with  all  the  evidence  l>e- 
fore  us  on  dictatorships,  that  we  have  Indi- 
viduals who  are  laying  the  ground  work  for 
this  system  In  oui  country  Proof  of  this 
statement  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  when 
Capt  Edciie  Rickenbacker  told  the  An.erlcan 
public  of  the  tragedy  lying  ahead  In  case  we 
lose  ihls  war,  he  immediately  became  an  open 
target  for  the  American  would-be  dictators. 
H-iving  analyzed  the  statements  of  Captain 
Rickenbacker,  I  am  convinced  he  Is  not  only 
a  patriot  but  a  very  courageovis  man  to  come 
out  openly  and  make  such  statements  of 
facts  at  this  time 

Captain  Rickenbacker.  being  a  war  veteran, 
realizss  we  cannot  loaf  our  way  to  victory,  nor 
work  haphazardly  while  our  enemies  work 
diligently.  He  knows  our  armed  forces  are 
giving  their  all  with  no  thi  ught  of  hours, 
working  conditions,  or  monetary  compensa- 
tion, and  giving  It  with  only  one  the  tight  in 
mind;  to  beat  the  Axis  and  salec'iard  democ- 
racy, a  system  where  people  live  their  lives  as 
human  twjlngs  wlthcut  domination  cf  pcUll- 
cal  racketeers. 

This  global  war  Is  one  cf  production  Tlie 
victor  mtist  produce  more  rapidly  than  the 
vanquished  This  objective  will  never  be 
accomplished  by  petty  bickering  of  labor 
leaders  who  are  pl.'icli.g  the  dollar  beyond  the 
lives  and  security  of  this  Natlcn. 

Strikes,  slowdowns,  absenteeism,  short 
working  weeks  with  unnecessary  overtime  pay 
will  never  wm  this  war.  'Ve.  on  the  home 
front  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  many  con- 
cessions diir^nt;  this  war  peruxl  If  we  are  to 
enjoy  our  American  way  of  life  after  the  war. 
Selfish  gain.*  of  labor  now  m^y  be  the  menns 
of   Ui  losing   this   war   and.    II   we   do.    these 


galnf  will  have  been  for  naught  because  with 
the  oomlti^  of  dtctatorshlp  there  would  be  no 
union.*  in  these  United  States.  Labor  lead- 
ers who  are  taking  ftdvanta^  at  "grinding  an 
ax"  during  this  war.  whether  they  realize  It 
or  not.  are  grinding  an  ax  for  the  Axis. 

Captain  RickenlMcker  Is  doing  a  major  Job 
for  his  country  and  organized  labor  as  a 
whole.  He  Is  telling  us  all  facts  we  stiould 
know,  and  some  labor  leaders  facts  they 
haven't  the  courage  to  tell  their  followers. 

The  men  in  the  am.ed  services  are  naturally 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  ttiey  will 
return  to  thu  country  of  freedom  where  in«  \ 
have  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happ.ne.'S.  Imagine  their  surprise  and 
dismay  if  Lhey  find  their  freedom  taken  away 
from  them  by  union  leaders  claiming  to  be 
Americans.  Tlils  is  exactly  what  they  will 
find  If  we  allow  the  sy-,tem  of  the  closed  shop 
to  continue  after  this  war.  Our  war  heroes 
wlU  be  told  in  :io  uncertain  terms  tliey  must 
Join  a  union  for  the  right  to  earn  a  living; 
told  that  the  very  thing  they  have  l>een  fight- 
ing for  has  been  taken  away  from  them 
through  the  dictatorial  system  of  the  closed 
she  p  or  its  partner  In  crime,  the  union-main- 
tenance plan. 

The  only  actual  opposition  to  Captain 
Rickenbacker  s  educational  campaign  seems 
to  be  comiiig  from  the  blg-h<*adptl  labjr  lead- 
e's  who  are  using  thl^  war  u.^-  n  means  of 
attaining  their  selilKh  and  mercenary  objec- 
tives at  the  expense  of  our  present  form  of 
government  If  necessary.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  captain,  who  is  trying  to 
put  the  American  industrial  ship  on  its  ncht 
couise.  Is  being  attacked 

All  fair-minded  people  who  have  taken 
V.me  to  analyze  the  purposes  of  Captain  Rick- 
enbacker's  program  are  right  back  of  Ricken- 
backer 

Frankly  yours, 

MAimiCE  R  Pranks.  Editor. 


Ranee  Fiader  for  Watte 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvI.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOLrSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recx>rd.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Toledo  Blade  of  Apnl  6,  1943: 

RANCI   TIKDER    FOR    WASTE 

An  Ohio  Congressman.  Robett  F  Josts.  of 
Lima.  U5es  the  Research  Branch  of  the  Con- 
gressional Reference  Service  as  a  range  finder 
1'yr  shots  at  costly  and  unneoes-.'-ary  duplica- 
tion of  research  work  by  Oovemment  offices. 

T^ils  has  been  the  subject  of  much  congres- 
sional and  editorial  comment,  but  criticisms 
have  fallen  short  of  the  mark  for  lack  of  such 
authentic  and  specific  Information  as  that 
now  disclosed  In  detail  froin  ofTlclal  nonparti- 
san sources. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  weeds  of  extrava- 
gance and  folly  take  root  and  flourish  in  war- 
time. This  was  so  in  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Lincoln  was  harassed  by  Job  seekers, 
profiteers,  and  bread-and-butter  politicians 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  short  Spanish- 
American  War  last«d  long  enough  to  develop 
graft  and  scandal.  DiBbonesty.  inefficiency, 
and  waste  constituted  a  trio  which  cost  Amer- 
Icmn  taxpayers  millions  and  billions  of  dollars 
during  the  First  World  War. 

Now  that  the  exnerseney  period  of  the 
Second  World  War  lengttiens  into  a  way  of 


life  for  the  duration,  the  Washington  admin- 
istration should  consider  that  it  is  being 
helped,  and  not  hurt,  by  the  discloaure  that 
75  percent  of  the  Federal  probing  and  snoop- 
ing is  unnecessary. 

When  16  separate  agencies  Investigate 
Latin -American  affairs.  16  more  study  labor 
relations.  13  put  in  full  time  on  foreign  com- 
merce when  most  of  the  trade  routes  are 
closed,  and  7  putter  about  ceilings  and  price 
fixing,  the  time  is  at  hand  for  drastic  action 
in  furtherance  erf  partial  solution  of  the 
problems  of  manpower  and  money. 

Congressman  Jones  shows  the  President  ex- 
actly where  to  use  pruning  knife  efleciively. 


Danger  m  Delay 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  AprU  10.  1943 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
should  a  few  obstinate  men  defy  the 
American  people  by  preventing  prompt 
action  on  a  current  pay-as-you-^o  tax- 
collection  system?  I  agree  with  the 
press  on  this  important  issue,  and,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  include  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  the  following  edi- 
torial In  the  News  imder  date  of  April 
10,  1943,  as  follows: 

DANCEH   IN  DEU^T 

The  most  urgent  duty  oonfrontltig  Cotigress 
ts  to  enact  a  pay-as-you-go,  collect -at -the- 
Bource  Inoome-tax  plan 

Each  day  of  delay  deprives  the  Government 
of  needed  revenue  and  increaseB  the  menace 
of  inflation  As  President  Roosevelt  ead  yes- 
terday, control  of  wages,  control  of  focxl 
prices,  and  rationing — all  of  which  he  has 
ordered  enforced  with  added  vigor — are  not 
enough  to  hold  the  anti-iniiation  line  Pur- 
chasing power  must  be  decreased  through 
taxation   and  savings 

Chester  C.  Davis.  Pcxxl  Administrator, 
points  out  that  war  .'^jiending  Is  putting  into 
the  hands  of  American  conaumers  this  year 
$35,000,000,000  more  than  the  value,  at  pres- 
ent prices,  of  the  limited  supply  of  good^  and 
services  they  can  buy  He  urges  pay-as-you- 
go  taxation,  to  take  money  directly  out  of 
salary  checks  and  pay  envelopes  before  It  can 
be  used  to  bid  up  the  present  prices. 

Republicans  In  the  Houte  of  Repiesenta- 
tne-.  with  few  exceptior..'^.  are  eager  to  vote 
pay-as-you-go.  They  voted  for  the  Ruml- 
Carlson  bill  last  week.  Their  leader.  Repre- 
sentative Maetin  cf  Massachvisctts.  an- 
nounces he  will  oppo.'^e  an  Easter  recrss  of 
Ccnsress  until  the  House  is  given  another 
opportunity  to  act. 

Democrats,  who  defeated  the  Ruml-Carlson 
bill  and  then  sent  all  tax  matters  back  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  are  hearing  from 
the  fulks  at  home  and  repenting  in  baste. 
More  than  70  of  them  have  signed  a  letter 
asking  the  committee  to  report  out  another 
bill.  The  leader.  Representative  McCormack, 
of  Massachusetts,  also  is  demanding  action 
before  the  Easter  rece.ss. 

Ways  and  Means  Is  the  bottleneck  Its 
chairman,  Rsprosentative  Dovchton,  of  North 
Carolina,  apparently  wants  to  preserve  his 
committee's  perfect  record  for  bungling  and 
obstruction.  But  a  little  more  pressure  from 
the  House  for  a  chance  to  redeem  Its  own 
bhinders  will  break  down  Ways  and  Means 
resistance  and  Jar  loose  a  bUl  for  action. 


Let  It  come  quickly.  After  the  House  has 
acted,  ll:e  Senate  must  net.  and  time  U  pre- 
clutas  Pot  until  pay-as-you-LO  b«coine«  law- 
Congress  cannot  prcceed  sensibly  en  o  her  tax 
legislation,  and  44.000.000  taxpayers  will  be 
left  in  uncertainty  about  the  future.  People 
uncertain  about  the  taxes  they  will  have  to 
pay,  and  bow  tbe  Government  is  going  U!  col- 
lect those  taxes,  cant  be  exi^ected  to  respond 
with  full  enthusiasm  to  appeals  to  put  cash 
iuto  War  bonds. 


F;ur  EmpIoyBent  Practice  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF   NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10    1043 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

State  or  New  York  in  Sfnate. 

Albany.  MarcJi  J.  J 943. 
Senate  Resolution  30 

Whereas  our  country  Is  now  engaged  at 
war  and  pledged  to  decisively  and  speedily 
defeat  the  forces  of  aggression  and  tyranny; 
and 

Whereas  to  achieve  victory  over  the  enemy 
all  the  available  man  and  womnn  power  of 
our  country,  at  home,  mu't  be  mobilized  In 
a  production  effort  to  furnish  and  suptply 
our  glorious  armed  forces  and  otir  gallaM 
and  courageous  allies  with  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  war  materials:  and 

Whereas  certain  employers  engaged  In 
businesses.  Industries  and  occupations,  and 
engaged  In  the  production  of  «\i«plies.  equip- 
ment and  war  materials,  are  not  fully  con- 
tributing to  the  limits  of  their  ability  and 
capacity,  tlie  reason  among  other?  therefor, 
being  that  even  at  this  late  date  and  ad- 
vanced stage  of  our  production  efforts  for 
victory,  they  are  still  practicing  dlscrtmlnh- 
tlon  by  refusing  to  engage,  employ,  and  hire 
certain  of  our  people  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  which  discrimina- 
tory prsw^lces  are  Imperiling  and  endanger- 
ing the  unity,  morale,  and  a')Clal  welfare  of 
our  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Tltal  effects  of  this  practice 
and  situation  has  been  recognised  by  the 
New  York  State  War  Council  and  accord- 
ingly a  committee  on  dlscrlmluation  was 
established,  vested  with  full  power  and  au- 
thorization, under  our  State  laws,  to  Investi- 
gate, prosecute,  and  penalize  employers  en- 
ga^^ed  m  diacriminatory  practices:  and 

Whereas  this  vital  situation  was  recognlaed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congreas  and  in  June  IMl  the  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee  was  created;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Diacrimlnatlon 
of  the  New  York  State  War  Council  has  been 
doing  effective  work  and  achieving  favorable 
results,  but  however,  many  employers  remain 
out  of  its  jurisdictional  sphere:  and 

Whereas  the  Fair  ttnployment  Practice 
Committee  in  attempting  to  do  effective  work 
and  achieve  favorable  results  finds  It  has 
limited  f>ower,  scope,  and  authority,  and  It 
is  otherwise  handicapped:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Reifolved  (if  the  aasemblp  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memori- 
alized to  enact  suitable  legislation  vesting 
the  Pair  Employment  Practice  Committee 
with  autonomy  and  full  power  of  InTcstlga- 
tton,  subpena,  prosecution  and  enforcement. 
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together    with    adequate    funds    to    operate;    |        If  thi-  plan  Is  approved  for  January  1  next  In   the  matter  of  H    R    1012  nnw  pv  r.ding 
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together    ulth    adequate    funds    to    operate; 
and  be  It  further 

Rf soiled  (1/  the  as.tembly  concur).  That 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  H<)U>e  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  Slates,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Ci>nt;ress  elected  from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution  with  all  convenient 
speed . 

By  order  of  the  senate. 

WiLLi.AM  S   King. 

Clerk. 

In  as.sembly.  March  22.  1943.  Concurred 
t:i  without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  assembly. 

Anslzt  B    Borkowski 

Clerk. 


Compromise  Plan  Avoids  Double  Tax 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Siiturdaij.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michi^^an.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  m  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence  from 
the  Wa.shint;Lon  Evening  Star: 

C'OMPROMISF   Pi, AN   AV(    IDS   DofBr  F  TaX    -  Wot'l  D 

Deur    1943   LrvY   To   AccoMniSH    Pay-As- 

You-Go  Goal 

(By  Diivld  Lawrence) 

A  simple  compromise  plan  to  put  all  tax- 
payers on  a  pay-as-you-^o  basis  without  the 
loaa  of  a  cent  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  without  the  h.ird.ship  of  a  doubluiK  of 
any  tax  payments  m  the  current  year  can  be 
put  Into  effect  if  there  is  a  genuine  willing- 
ne^.s  to  accomplish  the  pay-as-you-go  idea. 

Here,  for  Instance.  Is  a  plan: 

First.  Designate  January  1  next  as  the  date 
on  which  withholding  payments  at  the  source 
will  bfgin  This  gives  everybody  ample  op- 
portunity to  adjust  his  or  her  affairs  to  the 
pay-as-you-go  principle. 

Second  Consider  1943  taxes  as  deferred  but 
not  fon;iven.  A  tax  return  for  1943  would 
be  made  by  everybody  as  heretofore  but  only 
one-twontieth  of  the  t;ix  would  be  due  on 
March  15.  1944.  when  the  return  fir  1943 
normalh   would  have  been  made. 

Tliirtl.  Payment  of  1943  ta.xes  would  be  put 
on  a  b.vsis  of  20  annual  Installments  and  a 
discount  could  be  given  to  all  taxpayers  who 
anticipate  the  future  payments — a  discount 
designed  to  bruig  into  the  Tiea.'-ury  a  large 
amount  that  would  otherwise  be  deferred. 
Tlie  discounts  could  vary  according  to  the 
amounts  involved  and  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  payments  that  are  made  ahead  of  due 
date 

Fourth  On  the  death  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
back  taxes  would  be  due  and  payable  in  full 
bv  his  estate  but  would  be  Mibject  to  the 
same  discount  that  would  be  given  the  tax- 
payer if  he  had  antuipated  future  payments. 

MIGHT    START   JtT-T    I 

Thus  the  Treasury  eventually  would  col- 
lect all  of  the  preceding  year's  taxes  and  yet 
would  gel  the  taxpayers  on  a  current  basis 
without  the  hardships  of  heavy  double  pay- 
meats  A  vast  number  of  t.ixpayers  would 
take  advantage  of  the  discounts  I.>r  antici- 
paling  payments  and  in  th;a  way  the  Treas- 
ury would  collect  a  much  larger  sum  than  It 
could  under  the  existing  system  of  taxation. 


If  the  plan  Is  approved  for  January  1  next 
then  It  could  be  put  into  effect  on  July  1. 
too.  depending  on  whether  the  Treasury 
could  handle  the  administrative  task  of  es- 
tablishing a  withholding  tax  aa  early  as  July 
1.  Assuming  that  July  1  would  be  the  effec- 
tive date,  then  the  payments  already  made 
In  the  current  year  could  be  treated  as  part 
payment  on  1943  taxes  and  the  withholding 
tax  could  apply  for  the  second  half  of  1S43. 
adjustments  of  differences  being  worked  out 
in  a  final  payment  at  the  end  of  the  year  m 
the  return  made  perhaps  on  December  31 

In  that  event  the  1942  taxes  could  be 
treated  aa  a  deferred  Item  A  special  place 
might  be  inserted  in  the  income-tax  return 
for  the  compulation  of  one-twentieth  of  the 

1942  taxes  So  when  the  onc-t-.ver.tieth.  or  5 
percent,  of  1942  is  added  to  the  1943  ti.xes. 
which  would  be  paid  in  full  by  the  end  of 
1943.  the  taxpayer  would  be  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  in  every  fnslance  where  the 
Income  deductions  for  1942  and  1943  were  the 
same. 

COULD     EQUALIZr     DISCREPANCIES 

As  for  those  taxpayers  who  have  a  discrep- 
ancy In  income  received  and  taxes  due.  so 
that  1942  is  larger  than  1943.  the  new  law 
could  provide  for  equalization.  In  other 
words,  the  receipts  by  the  Treasury  during 

1943  need  not  be  less  than  that  which  was 
due  for  1942. 

A.ssumiiii:  that  a  mans  taxes  bused  on 
1942  were  $7,000  and  the  taxes  for  1943  are 
$5,000.  the  Treasury  would  require  current 
payments  during  1943  to  be  $7  000  Just  the 
same,  but  would  credit  the  taxpayer  with 
$2,000  tt)ward  the  1942  tax  bill,  and.  instead 
of  paying  5  percent  per  year  on  $7,000,  the 
taxfjjiycr  would  p.iy  5  percent  per  year  on 
$5  000    for   the   20    years    thereafter. 

In  this  way  there  would  be  no  windfalls 
due  to  lower  taxes  in  1943  as  compared 
with  1942.  and  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  would 
be  realized  without  loss  to  the  Treasury. 
The  incentive  or  discount  plan,  however, 
would  give  tlie  taxpayer  a  chance  to  redvice 
his  obligation,  but  this,  in  turn,  is  in  line 
with  establi.sl  ed  theories  with  respect  to  20- 
year  debt.  The  present  v.ilue  of  a  debt  due 
in  20  yL>ars  U  always  less  than  what  It  Is  at 
matUiity.  and  multiplication  tables  have 
been  worked  out  giving  the  present  value  lor 
each  year  before  maturity  date. 

The  importance  of  collecting  taxes  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  is  recognized  by  all  par- 
ties and  all  factions.  The  only  controversy 
has  been  as  between  those  who  want  to  for- 
give all  or  part  of  the  preceding  year's  taxes 
and  those  who  want  to  double  up  a  whole 
year  or  a  half  year  or  a  quarter  year.  The 
above  plan  avoids  both  difficulties. 


Intrastate  Transportation  by  Aircraft 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOt'TH   CAROl  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  I.XTIVES 
Saturday.  April  10,  1943 

Mr.    BRYSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-   ' 
ORD.   I   include   the  following  resolution 
of   the    Public    Sc'vice   Commission   of    i 
South  Carolina: 

The  Public  Service  Commission.  ' 

Coluribia.  SC.         i 

At  a  regular  session  of  the  Public  Service    | 

Commission  of  South   Carolina  held   at    Co-    | 

lumbia,  S.  C.  on  this  7th  day  of  April  A   D. 

1943.  I 


In  the  matter  of  H.  R  1012  now  p.  tiding 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  Amer'.ca. 

The  comml.sslon.  having  under  considera- 
tion the  provisions  of  H  R.  1012  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  it  i.ppearlng — 

That  the  said  H.  R.  1012,  If  enacted,  would 
altogether  destroy  the  power  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  to  regulate  intrastate 
transportation  by  aircraft,  and  it  appearing 
further 

That  the  reservation  of  such  power  to  the 
.-several  States  is  necessary  in  the  interest  ol 
obtaining  adequate  and  efficient  service  of 
such  character;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  commission,  by  adopt- 
ing this  recolution.  hereby  records  Its  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  of  said  H  R  1012  and 
any  and  all  attempts  to  limit  and  deprive 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  ol  its  right  to 
regulate  Intrastate  commerce  wlthm  the 
said  State;  it  Is  further 

Resoli^ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forthwith  dispatched  to  each  Senator  and 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  irom  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

The    PuBi  ir    Sfrvice    Commission. 
RuFUS  M.  Newton,  Chairmari. 


Skin  Shortage  Threatens  Leather-Glove 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OK     .VEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  KErtHNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recop.d  I  desire  to  call 
to  the  altcnlion  of  the  House  existing 
conditions  which  seriously  affect  the 
glove  industry  of  my  district.  Fulton 
County.  M  )ntgomery  County,  and  a  part 
of  Schen^^ctady  County.  N.  Y..  are  known 
throu.yhout  the  Nation  as  glove-making 
centers  where  thousands  of  American 
men  and  women  earn  th»  .r  living  making 
Rloves.  Due  to  a  growuiK  shortage  of 
skins  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  the 
industry  may  be  forced  to  curtail  its  pro- 
duction. Enemy  activity  is  responsible 
in  a  great  measure  for  this  shortage  in 
leather  skins  due  to  numerous  looses  in 
shipping,  but  poor  planning,  especially  in 
shipments  from  the  South  Am.erican 
countries,  is  also  responsible  for  this 
shortage.  In  this  connection  I  am  in- 
serting here  a  very  fine  article  from  the 
Fashion  Acce.'.sories.  April  1943.  New 
York.  N.  Y..  on  this  mr;tter: 

SKI.V  SHOKTACr  THREATENS  LEATHER -CLOVE  IN- 
DUSTRY SOME  IMPORIERS  SEE  CHANCE  CF 
AVXRTINC   SHUT-DOWN 

A  new  threat  to  civilian  glove  businc.-s  has 
crystallized  in  tlie  past  few  weeks  importa- 
tions of  raw  skins,  on  which  the  glove  indus- 
try depend.^^.  have  fallen  off  so  drastically,  at 
a  time  when  more  leather  l.«  being  used  for 
Government  gloves,  that  the  greatest  danger 
threatening  production  wlthm  the  next  few 
months  has  shifted  from  manpower  to  ma- 
terials. 

This  situation  is  unexpfcted.  and  Ls  due  to 
several  factors  When  the  amount  of  haired 
sheep  allocated  to  the  glove  industry  for  Im- 
portation was  fixed  by  the  Government,  the 
figures  wrre  based  ei.tirely  on  civilian  needs, 
since  at  that  time  the  Government  was  using 


mainly  horsehide  and  goat-kin  for  g'.oves  for 
the  war  effort.  In  the  patt  few  mmtiis, 
specifications  for  huge  Government  orders  fur 
mens  leather-palm  wocl  gloves  have  per- 
mitted the  u;e  of  cape  and  cabrctta  leather. 
and  this  demand,  added  to  the  constantly 
Increasing  quantities  of  leather  glcves  needed 
lor  the  Navy.  Army.  Air  Corps,  the  WAAC's 
»nd  other  womtn's  organizations,  and  g'.oves 
for  industrial  uses,  has  helped  diain  cH  exist- 
ing supplies  from  the  backlog  in  tins  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  quota  of 
haired  shccpskiii.«  allowed  the  glove  Industry 
eh  uld  be  raided  to  provide  leather  lor  these 
additional  Onvernment  needs 

In  the  meantime,  the  arrival  of  raw  skins 
In  this  Country  has  been  criticaLy  r<  duccd 
Principal  sources  lor  glovers  skins  are  South 
Africa  for  capeskins,  west  Africa  for  Nigerians. 
northeast  Africa  and  Arabia  for  soudans  and 
Ti'inch&s,  and  South  America  for  cabrettas  and 
pigskins.  From  the  South  Afilcan  area  the 
chcrtages  can  be  trnced  to  shipping  los.'^es. 
while  lark  of  shipping  space  has  handicapped 
the  South  American  supply 

Shipments  of  glovers  capes  and  soudans 
have  sulTered  losses  due  to  enemy  action  dur- 
ing the  p.ist  few  months,  and  no  replacement 
permits  are  granted  If  an  importer  loses  his 
»hole  year's  allotment  of  raw  skins  on  one 
boat,  there  is  no  po;.sib:llty  of  hhn  importing 
any  more  skins  for  that  period  Therefore, 
all  skin.'5  lost  through  sinkings  deciease  the 
volume  that  had  been  allotted  to  the  glove 
Industry  Up  to  the  pre^nt.  shipping  space 
from  South  Africa  has  been  comparatively 
easy,  since  all  war  supplies  for  the  Middle 
Eu-=t  and  India  have  to  br  shipped  around 
the  cape.  As  s(K>n  as  the  Axis  is  driven  out 
Of  Tunisia,  and  the  Medlterrane.-n  beccmrs 
safe  for  Allied  .-^hippirg.  It  is  expected  th".t 
the  ."Shorter  rciUte  will  b*"  used  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  shipplt-.g  from  the  cape  will  be- 
come as  scarce  as  It  was  In  the  last  war  when 
only  one  or  two  bonts  got  through. 

If  any  additional  skins  are  to  be  obtained 
frcm  South  Alrlca,  they  would  have  to  be 
brought  over  while  shipping  space  Is  avail- 
able. 

The  second  big  .source  of  glovers  skins  Is 
Bouth  America,  and  there  the  pro'jlcm  Is  not 
one  of  loss  through  sinkings,  but  one  of  co- 
ordinating Governm.ent  permit.';  f(  r  shijipln^; 
uith  the  actual  shipping  space  available  from 
the  ports  where  the  skins  are  located  Pig- 
skins have  not  had  any  prclere'lial  allot- 
ments, so  a  falling  off  has  to  be  expected. 
For  cabretta  skina  there  Is  a  definite  quota 
which  the  Government  will  alhiw  to  be  Im- 
ported. a;.d  at  present  It  Is  felt  th.-'.t  this 
qtK)ta  Is  not  being  fully  utilized 

The  total  allr,tinent  is  divided  amrmg  the 
regular  Importers  Recording  to  their  tisual 
voltune  of  raw  skin  imports,  and  shipping 
permits  are  granted  for  each  2-month  ptri&d 
to  cover  each  man's  allotment.  Some  Im- 
porters ha\e  facilities  for  buvlng  up  skins 
and  transportine  them  from  tiie  small  towns 
In  the  north  of  Brazil  where  they  are  grown, 
to  bi  T  shipping  centers  where  they  are  st'  red 
In  warehouses  to  be  re^.dy  for  any  shipping 
fpace  that  may  be  available.  Naturally,  the 
permits  of  these  Importers  are  soon  ex- 
hau.sted.  and  no  matter  how  much  shipping 
space  is  ofTered  them,  they  can  do  nothing 
until  the  next  perltxl  arrives. 

Other  Importers  deal  direct  with  the  grow- 
ers In  the  small  northern  Brazil  seaports, 
who  have  to  .ship  their  skins  by  direct  boat  to 
New  York.  Few  of  such  boats  step  at  those 
ports  these  days,  and  many  times  the  permit 
period  elapses  before  any  shipping  opportu- 
nity Is  open.  In  that  case,  renewal  of  the  p>er- 
mlt  Is  requested  and  sometimes  such  renewals 
are  granted  repeatedly  in  the  expectation  or 
hope  that  enough  space  would  be  available 
during  the  succeeding  periods  to  utilize  the 
total  allotments. 

It  Is  believed  that  more  skins  could  be 
available  for  the  glove  Industry.  If  these  un- 
used shipping  permits  were  not  renewed,  but 
wer»  released  at  expiration  date  for  use  by    j 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVZa 

Saturday,  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Btate   or    New    York. 

In    Assemblu.    Alb.i-ny. 

Whereas  10  000.000  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  are  presently  deprived  of  their  right 
of  fref  suffrage  by  poll-tax  laws  in  8  States 
which  impobe  upon  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  limitations  neither  contemplated 
nor  condoned  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Ui.itrd  States:  and 

Whf-reas  trkinc;  advan'ape  of  the  hv  h  'I'y 
of  these  10.000.000  citizens,  both  Negro 
and  white,  to  express  themselves  politically 
by  participating  in  the  choice  of  Their  rep- 
resentatives In  Government,  both  State  and 
Federal,  the  forces  of  di:  untiy  and  reaction 
have  entrenched  themselves  in  power  ar.d. 
thus  protected,  struggle  cease le-ssly  apain.^t 
the  onsummation  of  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign p)licies  of  our  Government  and  seek  to 
disrupt  the  mobilization  of  all  our  forces  for 
th"   successlul   pro.«ecutIon   of   the   war;    and 

■V/htreas  at  a  time  when  the  morale  and 
streng'.h  of  the  people  cf  this  Nation  are 
needed  Increasingly  if  it  is  to  survive,  it  is 
a  dangerou."?  Inconsistency  to  continue  to 
deprive  any  section  of  them  of  the  demo- 
cratic rights,  to  preserve  which  this  war  is  be- 
ing fought,  but  rather  is  It  necessary  to 
draw  all  men  and  women,  no  matter  what 
their  race,  creed,  color,  or  economic  position. 
Into  full  participation  in  the  struggle  for 
victory;  and 

Whereas  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  will 
enable  these  10.000  000  citizens  to  enter  fully 
into  their  rights  and  duties  as  American  citi- 
zens and  will,  at  the  same  time,  weaken 
thoee  forces  who  place  petty  self-interest 
and  personal  power  above  the  need  lor  com- 
plete mobilization  for  victory  as  it  will  defeat 
those  elements  of  reaction  who  depend  upon 
the  poll  tax  for  their  power,  while  It  will 
strengthen  national  unity  and  morale:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Legifilattire  of  the  State  of  New  York  respect- 


thcse  Importers  who  have  skins  stored  at  the 
p<jrls  where  shipping  space  is  open  more  Ire- 
q'aently. 

This  does  not  mean  that  raw  skins  would 
supplant  more  essential  cargo  It  means 
filling  up  chinks  in  toats  th:  t  would  other- 
wise Mil  without  being  loaded  to  capacity 
Importers  claim  that  because  of  Irregular 
shipping  schedules,  boatf;  come  into  p<.ri  un- 
expectedly, and  have  to  be  loaded  almtist 
overnight  with  the  cargo  at  hand.  Some- 
times a  boatload  of  mineral  ore  has  space 
available  for  bulk  gCK)ds  that  would  not  add 
materially  to  the  weight.  At  the  lust  min- 
ute the  boat  loader  calls  the  warehouse  to 
see  if  any  raw  skins  are  available  for  shippini: 
to  fill  that  space.  When  permits  are  ex- 
hausted, such  space  ha.>!  to  be  passed  up  and 
the  glove  industry  is  the  loser. 

In  other  words,  the  glove  industry  with  an 
Increajrd  need  for  raw  skins.  Is  not  gettl-ig 
even  the  shipping  space  allocated  to  it  on  the 
eld  basis  Meanwhile,  the  backlog  of  glovers' 
skin.i  in  this  country  is  steadily  gi'ttirg  lower. 
It  would  seem  too  bad  if  ships  were  coming 
to  this  country  without  being  loaded  to  the 
gunwale,  because  of  poor  planning. 


fully  petitions  the  Coigress  of  the  United 
States  to  speedily  enact  H  R  7,  or  any  other 
similar  or  suitable  legislation  which  effec- 
tively abolishes  the  payment  of  a  pt  II  i»x 
as  a  qualification  lor  voting  for  candidates 
for  office  In  the  Federal  Ooverumeui.  and  be 
it  further 

Rrsoli^  (1/  the  senate  concur) .  Thnt  a  copy 
of  this  re.-olulion  be  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Srcretary  ol  the  S<'natc  of  the  United 
Strites.  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  R;pre>enta- 
tives  of  the  United  S'.atcs,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
By  order  of  the  a-sembly. 

Anslzt  B.  Borkowski. 

C.VrV 
In  senate.  March  26,  1M3.      Concurred  In, 
without  amendment 
By  order  of  the  senate. 

■William  S.  KLing, 

Clerk. 


Resolutions  of  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina: 

In  the  House  or  Rkphessntativcs. 

CoJt^mbUi.  S    C  .  April  8.  1943. 

Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  a  plan  to  require  military 
training  of  all  schoolboys  in  the  United 
States 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  o;  representa- 
tives (f/ie  senate  concurring) ,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  urged  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  providing  that  all 
boys  now  enrolled,  and  hereafter  to  t>e  en- 
rolled, in  the  high  schools  throughout  tills 
Nation  be  required,  as  part  of  their  school 
cour.-*.  to  take  military  training; 

That  In  the  consideration  ol  this  matter, 
it  is  requested  that  plans  be  worked  out 
whereby  all  expenses  incident  to  such  uain- 
Ing  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
Government;  and 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  aent 
to  each  Member  of  the  National  Congress 
from  South  Carolina. 


In  the  HotTSE  or  Repre-sentattves, 

Columbia.  S.  C.  April  8.  1943. 
Concurrent  resolutlcn  endorsing  the  passage 

of  House  Resolution  No.  38.  In  the  United 

States  Congress  relative  to  the  marketing. 

transportation,    and    distribution   of    farm 

products 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives {the  senate  concurring ) .  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
does  hereby  endorse  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  38,  In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, relative  to  marketing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  farm  products  from  mral 
areas  through  the  various  marketing  agen- 
cies to  the  ultimate  consumer,  as  it  affects 
farmers,  the  various  types  of  middlemen, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  oonsumers  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  facta  that  will  be 
helpful  to  farmers  and  the  marketing  of  their 
produce. 
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A 1758 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


In    the    HoT-SE    or    RFPRE-Sr.VTATlVES. 


rifltp  a.ssiirinc:  fair  and  eauitable  margins    '   area.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Calvary 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


In  the  HorsE  or  Rfpresentattves. 

Coluv>bia.  S   C  .  April  1.  194J. 

Resolution   to  petition   the  Congrons.  of   the 
United  States  of  America  to  spoodlly  enact 
legislation   to   ninke   It    iinlawfnl   to   trai.s- 
mlt   Ihruugh   the  United   States   mails  or 
Interstate  commerce  uny  written  or  print- 
ed matter  advertising   intoxicating  bever- 
aj^es  or  any  etatements.  pictures,  or  draw- 
ings  for   the    purpose  of   stimulating   the 
Increase  in  ccivumption  of  Intoxicants 
Wheieas  the  exce«y5!ve  drinking  of  intoxi- 
cating  beverages  Is  injurious  to   the  health 
and    general    welfare    of    the    people   of    this 
Nation,  and  especially  go  In  time  of  war,  in 
that  It  Increases  crime,  causes  absenteeism  In 
plants   engaged    In    producing   materials   for 
the  war  effort,  increases  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  law  enforcement,  and  leads  to  other 
evil  results;  and 

Whereas  Nation-wide  advertising  Is  cre- 
ating an  Increase  In  the  consumption  of  In- 
toxicating beverages;  and 

Whereas  due  to  Its  Nation-wide  scope  and 
Its  connection  with  interstate  commerce  the 
separate  States  cannot  efTeciivcly  legislate 
against  such  advertising:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by'  the  House  of  Rfpresentatnes 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  That  we  do 
hereby  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  speedily  enact  legisla- 
tion maklnk?  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  trans- 
mit through  the  United  Stales  mails  or  In 
interstate  commerce  any  magazine,  news- 
paper, picture,  po-ster.  or  any  other  written 
or  printed  matter  which  contains  or  includes 
any  advertising  of  intoxicating  beverages  or 
any  statement  or  picture  or  drawing,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  stimulate  or  increase  the 
consumption  of  intoxkatlng  bevera^e^:  and 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  eent  to 
the  Senatttrs  and  Members  of  Congress  rep- 
resenllr.g  the  State  of  S  'Uth  Carolina  in  the 
National  Government  with  the  request  that 
they  work  to  promote  such  legl.^latun. 


Senate  Resolution  424 
Resolution   asking   Congress    to    prevent    the 
sending   through  the   United  States  malls 
of    magazines    and    newspapers    containing 
advertisements  ol   Intoxicating  liquors 

Whereas  tt  Is  contniry  to  the  public  In- 
terest to  encourrtije  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors:    Theref(re   be    it 

Rfsolt>eci  t>y  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina 

1.  That  the  Congrcis  of  the  Unlt.d  St.ites 
be.  and  is  hereby,  requested  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  adequate  to  prevent  the 
sending  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
through  the  mails  and  other  channels  of 
interstate  commerce  which  contain  any  ad- 
vertising of  Intoxicating  liquors. 

2  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  fur- 
nished t.>  the  pr-'siding  f)fficers  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  cf  the  United 
States  and  to  each  of  the  Members  thereof 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 


Meat  Prices  of  Processors 


•I 


EXTENSION  OF  RET.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It 
is  high  time  that  we  take  drastic  action 
to  compel  the  Office  of  Price  Admini.stra- 
lion  to  comply  with  the  statutory  man- 


date as.suring  fair  and  equitable  margins 
to  proces.«ors  of  meat.  For  more  than 
8  month.s  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion ha.s  required  meat  parker.s  to  oper- 
ate at  a  loss.  They  have  flagrantly  vio- 
lated the  -Statute.  I  have  before  me  a 
telef,'ram.  dated  April  6.  in  which  a  typ- 
ical packer  .says  that  he  i.s  forced  to 
sell  13  carloads  of  beef  to  the  United 
States  Army  at  about  the  same  level  as 
the  cost  of  livestock,  and  the  Army  will 
not  pay  him  because  he  will  not  agree  to 
the  unfair  O.  P.  A.  prices.  He  says, 
'■$65.0C0  of  our  workin;:  capital  is  frozen. 
Unless  payment  can  be  made  by  the 
Army  prior  to  permanent  .settlement  it 
may  be  necessary  for  us  to  cease  opera- 
tions because  of  a  shortage  of  working 
capital." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  bad  enough 
to  require  meat  proce.-sois  to  opt^rate 
at  a  loss,  but  I  think  that  it  is  adding 
insult  to  injury  to  force  them  to  sell  the 
Army  at  these  unfair  prices,  and  then 
tie  up  the  money  because  they  will  not 
voluntarily  agree  to  prices  which  do  not 
comply  with  the  statutory  mandate. 
Why.  in  the  name  of  fairness,  should 
meat  packers  voluntarily  sell  to  the  Army 
at  less  than  the  prices  which  Congress 
has  said  are  fair  and  reasonable? 

We  have  been  fooling  with  this  mat- 
ter long  enough.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  made  pork  prices  based 
on  13.7  hops,  but  the  current  price  of 
hogs  is  15.85.  The  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration will  neither  fix  the  price 
of  hogs,  nor  raise  the  ceilini::  on  tlie 
products.  It  is  so  patently  unfair  that 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  Govern- 
ment continues  its  squeeze  policy.  Our 
Government  cannot  afford  at  this  crucial 
time  in  our  history  to  be  unfair.  The 
mf^at-packing  industry  is  an  essential 
Industry,  and  its  morale  should  be  kept 
at  high  level,  and  its  plants  permitted 
to  operate  at  ma.ximum  capacity. 


A.  Park  Dibler,  a  Real  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or    PINNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, March  27.  1943.  Mr.  A.  Park  Dibler, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Braddock 
Free  Press  and  the  Turtle  Creek  Inde- 
pendent, died  suddenly  at  the  Mount 
Park  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Mr. 
Dibler  died  on  his  sixty-ninth  birthday. 
His  newspapers  are  institutions  in  the 
Tri-Boro  and  Turtle  Creek  districts  in 
Allegheny  County.  Pa.  Althouch  Mr. 
Dibler  was  a  Republican  by  registration, 
his  news  and  editorial  policies  were  abso- 
lutely nonpartisan,  and  his  newspap<'rs 
were  staunch  supporters  of  the  Presi- 
dent's foreiRn  policy.  Mr.  Dibler  was  all 
out  for  winning  the  war,  and  he  vigor- 
ously supported  War  bond  rallies,  steel- 
salvatre  drives,  and  Rod  Cross  blood- 
plasma  banks  in  our  great  steel  industrial 


area.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Calvary 
Reformed  Church,  Turtle  Creek:  past 
master  of  Valley  Lodge  No.  613.  F.  L  A. 
M.;  Odd  Ft'llows;  past  president  of  Tur- 
tle Creek  Rotary:  and  a  membe  •  of  the 
Braddock  tPa.)  Board  of  Trade.  Mr. 
Dibler  was  admired,  respjected,  and  loved 
by  all  wh(>  knew  him.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, an  understanding  employer,  and  a 
real  American.  I  am  happy  to  include 
in  my  rr  marks  an  editorial  by  his  em- 
ployees which  appeared  in  the  April  1, 
1943.  issue  of  the  Braddock  Free  Pre.s.,: 

A  TRIEUTi:  TO  A  PARK  DIDLtR  mOM  THE  WORKrRS 
OK    HIS    PLANT 

We  of  the  Brndd(  ck  Free  Press  and  the 
Independent  grievously  mourn  the  loss  of 
our  chief — and  our  hearts  are  heavy. 

We  were  as.soclattd  and  lived  cur  working 
hours  with  him.  We  learned  to  know  him: 
and,  as  we  did,  there  developed  a  natur.il 
affection  for  him. 

A.  Park  Dibler  was  above  all  else  a  gentle- 
man, embodying  all  the  fine  Instincts  the 
designation  connotes.  He  wivs  ever  cour- 
teous, considerate,  and  generous.  He  was 
a  printer  by  apprenticeship,  by  trade,  and  by 
business.  He  always  evinced  a  deep  under- 
st-indlng  of  and  friendliness  fir  his  fellow 
worker,  indicated  in  part  by  his  maintenance 
throughout  life  of  a  mimber.~hip  In  the 
printers'  union. 

His  chiiracter  had  the  fineness  of  sterling. 
He  was  a  man  of  honor  and  unswerving  in- 
tegrity. He  never  quibbled  or  sought  ad- 
vantage. He  was  in  the  truest  sense  reli- 
glouB.  and  his  faith  was  boundle  s  His  trust 
of  others  Inspired  confidence  in  him 

We,  his  associates,  have  lest  a  dear  friend. 
Tlie  cnmmunlty  has  lost  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen who  excited  his  powtrful  Influence  for  its 
good      All  will  benefit  by  his  having  lived 

Although  he  has  pa-^sed  on,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  our  niemorlL's  and  be  an 
Inspiration  to  vis. 


Losing  Beef  Unnecessarily 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    I.SDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10,  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

LOSING  BZEF  UNNECISSAHILT 

To  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Your  editorial.  The  United  States  Needs 
Argentine  B<ef.  has  been  sent  to  me  at  thf' 
request  of  the  head  of  the  d«partment  of 
animal  husbandry  of  a  Western  State  uni- 
versity. It  is  suggested  that  I  write  ycu  be- 
cause of  my  first-hand  knowledge  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  In  1941  I  visited  Brazil. 
Uruguay,  and  the  Art;entlne.  I  gave  .^ptcial 
attention  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
talked  with  the  leading  f-cientists  on  animal 
diseases  in  all  three  ciu.itrles.  I  saw  many 
thou-sands  cf  cattle,  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception they  either  had  the  disease  in  the 
active  stage  or  showed  they  had  been  afflicted, 
though  the  disease  ml^ht  then  be  dormant. 
I  went  cliar  down  Into  the  Province  of 
Santa  Cruz,  which  Joins  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan I  feel  I  can  say  advisedly  there  is  no 
area  In  any   of   the  three  couuUles  X  irUited 
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that    Is   not    Infected   with   hoof-and-mouth 
disease  or  exposed  to  recurrent  outbreaks. 

Argentine  beef  Is  mostly  all  fattened  on 
alfalfa  pasture  and  Is  soft  and  flabby.  It 
does  not  even  compare  favorably  with  our 
own  domestic  beef  from  cattle  fattened  on 
the  range  In  the  shortgrass  country,  much 
Itss  cur  graln-flnlshed  beef. 

We  arc  today  losing  billions  of  potential 
pounds  cf  beef  unnecessarily.  First,  the  in- 
dustry is  hampered  by  conflicting  and  vac- 
illating administrative  regulation!^;  secmd, 
while  h(>u>ewives  ere  urged  to  save  every 
spoonful  of  fat  and  carry  It  to  the  butcher 
ship  f  r  the  production  of  expletives,  neither 
the  military  nor  the  lend-lea.^e  want  fat 
beef.  As  a  result,  large  numbers  of  grass 
yeailiiiiji  were  sent  to  the  shambles  last  year 
at  SIX  to  seven  hundred  pounds  that  should 
h.ive  been  finished  on  grain  and  have  weighed 
1  &00  pounds. 

J   Elmer  Brock. 

Katcee.  Wto. 


International  Stabilization  of  Currencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  irUMOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 


Saturday.  April  10.  1943 
MASON.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORr,  1  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune: 

THE    CONGRESS    SHALL    HAVE     OWER 

Secretary  Morgenthau  has  unveiled  what 
purports  to  be  an  American  plan  for  an 
international  stabilization  of  currencies. 
Before  th  argument  gets  too  heated,  atten- 
tion had  better  be  focused  on  article  1,  sec- 
tion 8.  ol  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slate:;,  wlilch  provides  that  "the  Congress 
shall  have  power  •  •  •  to  coin  nK)ney, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
com  " 

The  power  to  Issue  money  and.  Inscfai  as  It 
is  possible  to  do  so,  to  fix  Its  value  nationally 
and  Internationally,  Is  a  sovereign  power 
which  In  thl.  country  ca  inot  be  alienated 
Without  a  conslituticnal  amendment.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  the  power  resides  in  Congress 
and  only  in  Congress  Neither  Mr  Roosevelt 
nor  Mr  Murgtnthau  can  take  this  authority 
from  Congress  So  far  as  the  United  States 
Is  concer»^ed.  those  are  the  contr  )lllnR  cir- 
cumstances. Congress  has  the  first  word  and 
the  labt.  Its  Jurisdiction  over  currency  and 
exchange  cannot  be  challenged  The  people 
expect  Congress  to  protect  their  Interests  in 
these  matters 

When  this  has  been  said  we  may  go  on  to 
examine  Mr  Morgenthau's  program  to  see 
what  there  may  be  in  It  to  recommend  It  to 
Congres.?  or  to  arouse  congressional  opposi- 
tion The  plan  is  vague,  but  it  doe?  contain 
the  ii'tnr.atkir  that  our  Government  will  put 
up  .something  like  60  percent  of  the  gold  re- 
serve of  an  international  Etabllization  fun1 
or  bank,  and  that  In  return  for  our  contribu- 
tion we  shall  have  no  more  than  a  25-percen't 
voice  in  tJ  e  nii.nagement 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  proposal 
which  would  go  further  to  persuade  the 
American  people  that  this  Is  not  an  Amer- 
ican plan  in  origin.  Americans  have  long 
suspected  that  this  administration  takes  Its 
guidance  from  London,  and  here  we  have 
additional  evidence  to  sustain  the  thesis. 

The  plan  Is  advertised  as  a  reestablishment, 
with    minor    modifications,    cf    the    luterna- 
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What    the    Nation's    Editors    Say    About 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


tional  gold  standard  as  we  used  to  know  It, 
but  Mr.  Morgenthau's  outline  seems  to  avoid 
any  solution  of  the  two  most  difficult  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  lii,  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  system  In  cur  time. 
How  are  the  gold  values  cf  the  national  cur- 
rencies to  be  determined,  and  how  are  they 
to  be  made  to  stick,  once  determined?  To  the 
first  question,  Mr.  Morgenthau's  outline  offers 
no  answer,  and  to  the  second,  he  suggests 
merely  an  agreement  not  to  enter  into  ccm-  1 
petltive  depreciation.  Is  there  reason  to  be-  \ 
lieve  that  such  an  agreement  will  be  ktpt? 
He  doesn't  say.  \ 

The  question  Is  by  no  means  academic.    If    j 
this  Is   a  serious  attempt   to  return   to   the    i 
gold  standard,  it  means  that  every  naticn  In   i 
the  world  must  accept  the  di.'CipUne  that  the 
gold  standard  Imposes.     It  means  that  a  na- 
tion suffering  economic  distress  cannot  meet 
Its  problem  by  engaging  in  unlimited  deficit 
spending,  for  to  do  that  is  to  promote  infla- 
tion and  therefore  dis(quilibrium  in  the  In- 
ternational exchanges.     Are  the  new  dealers 
prepared  to  accept  this  llmltaticn  on  their 
spending?     Has  Mr.  Morgenthau  shown   the 
plan   to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Wallace,   and  Mr. 
Hopkins? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  12  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act  will  expire  unless 
further  extended  by  act  of  Congress. 

This  act  has  been  renewed  twice  since 
its  inception  in  1934,  and  each  time 
there  has  been  opposition  from  certain 
influential  business  quarters  against  its 
extension. 

The  welfare  of  the  entire  country, 
rather  than  selfish  business  interests, 
would  seem  to  require  its  extension,  and 
the  press  of  the  country  have  expressed 
so  well  the  reasons  for  its  extension,  and 
coming  as  they  do  from  every  section  of 
the  country,  under  leave  granted  I  am 
attaching  hereto  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks editorials  from  different  news- 
papers throughout  the  country: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Mcnitor,  Boston. 
Mass.) 
Another  early  test  of  independence  will 
come  when  Congress  takes  up  the  renewal  of 
authority  to  the  Prc-ident  to  carry  on  with 
lend-lease  and  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments Some  closer  scrutiny  by  Congre'-s  is 
desirable.  But  If  Independence  Is  taken  to 
means  that  the  legislature  will  refuse  au- 
thority to  the  Executive  and  se?k  Itself  to 
administer  these  instruments  of  Interna- 
tional coopers^tlon — and  there  are  Members 
who  would  try  It — then  Congres-s  will  run 
grave  risks  not  only  of  hampeung  the  war 
but  of  wrecking  the  peace. 


[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram] 
That  a  Republican  majority  will  challenge 
the  renewal  cf  these  treaties — and  thus  raise 
the  charge  of  isolationism  at  a  moment 
when  there  Is  virtually  no  commercial  for- 
eign  trade  anyway — seems  Improbable. 


[From  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y  »  Herald -Journal! 

The  Governor's  iStassen's)  emphft.«-l8  on 
reestabllshment  of  world  trade  deserves  to 
be  underlined.  It  Is  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  that  has  made  our  modern  lile 
possible.  Only  in  this  way  can  resources  be 
developed  and  all  peoples  given  u  i^tuke  m 
maintaining  stable  conditions 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  1 

Good  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
who  are  as  much  lor  a  decent  wurld  order 
as  anyone  else,  are  going  to  be  •  *  *  Iti- 
vlted  to  refuse  to  renew  the  Hull  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  on  the  ground  that  tariffs 
should  be  determined  In  detail  (and  raised i 
by  the  people's  independent   legislature 

If  they  fall  for  these  maneuvers,  they 
mi:.:ht  Ju.^t  as  well,  once  and  for  all.  pn^claltn 
the  Republican  Party  as  having  repudiated 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  line  up  solidly  behind 
the  Isolationist  doctrine,  and  come  out  Into 
the  open  as  opposed  to  any  cooperation  of 
anv  sort. 


[From  the  Philadelph.a  Record] 
The  fight  en  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Is  largely  a  fight  on  the  tariff  isme 
Although  tho."?e  trade  agreements  have 
worked  well:  although  they  have  helped  our 
domestic  economy  instead  of  harming  it. 
some  still  think  the  President  should  go 
back  to  the  old  Coolidge -Hoover  program — 
of  trying  to  sell  to  other  nations  without 
buying  from  them  In  return. 

If  we  haven't  learned  the  Impossibility  of 
one-sided  trade — then  we  haven't  learned 
one  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  lust  world 
slump  and  the  present  World  War. 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press] 

The  administration's  authority  to  make 
recipr(x;al  trade  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions will  expire  next  June,  and  President 
Roosevelt  Is  expected  to  ask  the  new  Con- 
gress to  renew  It  for  another  3  years 

We  think  that  the  Hull  trade  agreements — 
the  25  now  In  effect,  the  3  now  being  nego- 
tiated, and  the  others  that  should  be  nego- 
tiated— will  be  essential  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  play  Its  proper  post-war  role  as  a 
force  .or  world  peace  and  domestic  prosperity. 
If  the  Republican  Party  hopes  to  live  up  to 
Its  present  responsibility,  let  alone  to  realise 
on  its  future  opportunities.  It  cannot  afford 
to  follow  the  advocates  of  economic  isolation. 

JFrom    the    Newark    (N     J)    Evening    New;-} 

It  is  not  even  now  too  early  for  American 
business  to  realize  that  the  days  of  high 
tariff  walls  are  over  and  that  In  the  pcst-war 
era  It  will  have  to  be  Internationally  minded 

When  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff,  the  highest 
In  our  history,  was  In  the  making  In  1930 
the  most  ardent  cnampions  of  soaring  duties 
were  American  manufacturers  They  wanted 
no  competition  from  abroad  They  were  not 
receptive  to  the  argument  thai  only  through 
furnishing  goods  and  services  to  us  could 
our  debtor  nations  raise  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  the  Interest,  much  less  principal.  Or  if 
It  were  so.  they  did  not  care,  so  long  as  the 
tariff  assured  them  high  prices  for  their 
output.  They  preached  the  doctrine  that  a 
nation  could  be  substantially  self -sufficient 

What  If  a  foreign  country  did  produce 
something  better  than  we  could— we  could 
use  substitutes,  couldn't  we?  Advocacy  cf 
this  principle  of  substitution  flowed  o\er  Into 
other  than  manufacturing  fields.  Orchard- 
ists  told  the  country  we  ought  actually  to 
bar  banana.s  by  a  duty  that  would  make 
them  too  costly  to  import.  If  we  didn't  have 
bananas  on  our  tables,  their  argument  ran. 
we  could  eat  oranges  and  apples  the  year 
around  and  more  melons  in  their  season  The 
Idea  of  penalizing  the  people  to  make  profit* 
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for    Rroup    Interests    ran    nut    through    the 

I  From  the  Baltimore   (Md.)   8un| 

When  the  present  war  is  ended,  we  shall 
•gam  face  the  queattun  of  political  Isolation 
or  political  cooperation:  but  the  quo  tlon  of 
economic  isolation  will  come  up,  at  Irtist  in  a 
preliminary  way,  •  •  •  m  c(jn:;er':i  n 
With  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agrecmi  nts 
Act,  (or  which  the  udmini.stratlon  is  expected 
to  ask. 

The  -ittltude  of  Congress  toward  this  pro- 
posal will  be  one  of  the  Important  le^la  of 
congressional  opinion  about  the  p<.>£t-war 
world. 

fProm  the  Wa.shuigt<in   (D    C  )   New^] 
(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

Hl»  (Cortlell  Hull's)  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  few  beacons  la  a 
bleak  decade  To  repudiate  the  program  now 
would  undermine  every  effort  to  make  thla 
Victory  stick. 

fFrom  the  Washington  Star) 
Thoxigh  the  New  Dealers  do  not  list  them 
aa  such,  these  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
rank  as  the  must  wholesome  and  far-reach- 
ing achievement  ol  the  Rooeevelt  regime. 
They  constltutt  the  one  expression  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  during  the  years  when 
the  admlnlstratiun  was  a.s  isolationist  In  Its 
color  as  any  we  have  had. 

ir  now,  these  agreements  should  be  re- 
pudiated, It  would  be  to  dlsa.strcus  backward 
step  toward  the  old  high-tariff  pnttection 
system  for  which  there  would  be  neither  de- 
fense nor  excuse. 

(From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  | 
There  Ls  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
geniral  level  of  livint;  In  many  Ci'Untnes  of 
the  world  can  be  raiser*  after  the  war.  by 
means  uf  an  intelligent  program  of  Interra- 
tional  collaboration  and  freer  trade.  The 
approach  of  President  Rooiievelt  and  Vice 
President  Wallace  to  the  prubUms  of  the 
post-war  world  impresses  u.s  a.s  the  right  one, 
in.snfar  as  It  places  einpl.asi.s  on  the  lowering 
of  trade  barriers,  the  establli>hnient  of  an 
International  organizatlun  to  enforce  peace. 
and  the  development  of  backwiird  areas  with 
Uie  aid  of  Americas  wealth  and  productive 
capacity. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal | 
Reports  that  President  Roosevelt  would 
ask  Congress  soon  to  renew  his  authority  to 
negotiate  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  brought  predictions  from 
Republicans  that  the  request  would  touch 
off  one  of  the  bitterest  fights  In  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress. 

80  here  emerges   that   bloc  of  most  unsa- 
vory ancient  nit  mory.  the  tariff  bloc.     With 
Its   hi^hor   tariffs   levied   in   the    1920'8   these 
had  great  Influence  In  brlneing  on  the  eco-    i 
nomlc    collupse   of    1929.      Our    own    and    the    I 
tariffs   of  Europe   helped   greatly   to  bring  on    I 
this  wnr     Now  the  tariff  bh^,  having  learned 
nothing,  Is  to  rally  again  nirain.-^t  the  Nation's 
prosperity  and    the   world  s  peace. 

(From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal) 
The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no  longer 
aff!>rd  to  je' pardize  International  under- 
standing, nece.-sarily  based  upon  sound  trade 
policies.  beca\ise  special  InteriSts  demand  In- 
ordinate tariff  proiection  for  their  products. 
•     •     • 

The  greed  of  sptcial  interests  which  have 
become  accu.^tomed  to  preferential  treat- 
ment does  not  recognize  the  necessities  of 
war  or  of  anything  else. 


(From   the   New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune) 

If  the  Republicans  Intend  to  make  the 
recprocal  trade  treaty  program  a  party  foot- 
ball, their  choice  may  not  be  a  happy  one 
They  can  hnrd'.y  refu.^e  to  {permit  renewal  of 
the  President's  authority  to  make  the  trea- 
ties without  waging  a  tiv^ht  that  will  antago- 
nize some  of  cnir  war  allies  and  expose  theni- 
selves  to  the  charge  of  impairing  our  rela- 
tions abroad      •      *      • 

High  tariff  protectionist  groups  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
killed.  Some  Isolationists  would  give  their 
help  to  beat  It.  But  if  the  Republican  lead- 
ers deride  to  oppose  the  bill,  they  will  have 
to  make  a  real  fight  to  have  a  rhnnce  of  suc- 
cess. •  •  •  The  defeat  of  Mr  Hull's  pro- 
gram would  tend  to  negate  every tlUng  that 
his  speeches  have  led  other  nations  to  hope 
for  In  the  way  of  American  ciK)peratlon  to 
maintain  economic  stability  and  to  make 
materials  available  to  all  natlon.s  which  need 
them. 

(From  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 
Congressman  Knittson,  of  Mlimehota  has 
Introduced  a  bill  to  terminate  our  23  recipro- 
cal trade  treaties,  and  Secretary  of  Slate  Hull 
has  paused  long  enough  to  remark  that  he 
will  have  plenty  to  say.  atxjut  the  propt.sal  in 
due  time  This  soundr  to  us  as  if  the  Secre- 
tary plans  to  let  his  Tennessee  hghtin'  spirit 
get  up  good  and  plenty  before  he  w.idcs  In. 
And  that  Is  all  right  too. 


changes,  they  can  be  made  when  the  need  li 
shown.  Meantime,  we  can  t  afford  to  lose 
during  the  fighting  any  ground  already 
gained. 


IFtom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer] 
A  near  new  low  for  ait  time  m  specious 
tariff  dl?ctL«;sion  wa.s  mr^-de  recently  In  the 
addre.ss  of  Elvm  h  KlUheffer,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Tariff 
League,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organ- 
izaiion 

Taking  cogniziince  of  the  growing  demand 
for  a  llbfial  trade  and  tariff  policy  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  speaker  told  what  was 
doubtless  an  aj  preclatlve  audience  a  i.umbtr 
of  things  about  the  tariff  that  should  not 
pass  unchallenged.  It  is  particularly  im- 
pi-rtant  ih.it  we  begin  to  educute  our  public 
as  to  the  facts  of  our  tariff  policy  as  a  purt 
of  the  planning  that  must  be  dune  for  the 
post-war  era.     •     •     • 

This  column  h.'i.s  assumed  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  extending  the 
Hull  reciprocal  trade  treaties  but  with  the 
tariff  league  displaying  anim-islty  toward 
them  and  in  effect,  advocating  more  extreme 
tariffs  Uian  we  ha/e  ever  Imposed,  there  can 
be  no  certainly  even  as  to  them. 

Certainly  we  should  Involve  our.-,elvc6  in  a 
terrible  me.<-s  if  m  the  midst  of  a  war  designed 
to  promote  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
and  to  open  economic  opportunities  to  all 
people  we  allowed  the  Trade  Treaty  Act  to 
run  out. 

Irrespective  of  that,  the  signs  are  multi- 
plying that  important  groups  are  still  uure- 
generate  on  the  taiiff.  which  i.s  to  say  that 
winning  a  sound  peace  may  prove  quite  as 
difllcult  as  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  other  war. 

(From  the  Cleveland  News] 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  dedicated 
February  to  arousing  support  for  an  extension 
of  this  prc^ram.  which  fact  should  be  proof 
enough.  If  any  were  needed,  that  the  recip- 
r(^>cal  trade  aKreement  Is  a  weapon  for  na- 
tional  security,   not   a   partisan   issue. 

To  extend  the  program  Is  simply  to  take 
out  a  minimum  of  Insurance  against  one 
kind  of  destructive  post-wur  chaos.  All  the 
arguments  for  this  technique  In  time  of  peace 
are  of  double  or  triple  potency  In  time  of  war. 
The  authority  for  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments Should  be  extended  without  alteration 
in  any  way.     If  post-war  conditions  require 


Oil  Pipe  Liae  to  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    M.^SSACHUsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Ma.s.'=achusott.«;.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undor  leave  to  cxlend  my  re- 
niark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

UNITFn  iMPHOVTMrHr  AS,SOClATIOV, 

April  H,  1943.       . 

Hon.  Edith  N.  Roczas. 

CongrcssuKiman  from  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Mr.s  Rocers:  Todays  Biston  Post 
mentioned  your  name  as  prominent  in  trying 
to  get  the  01!  pipe  line  to  New  Enpland  before 
next  winter.  Well,  I  know  of  nothinj^  that 
could  be  accomplished  that  would  give  the 
relief  and  eliminate  sufferini?  .is  would  f-uffl- 
cient  fuel  oil  to  relieve  suffering  and  retard 
sickness  Nothing  ever  pritited  or  leporied 
covered  10  percent  of  the  suffering  up  here 
la.st  winter  Hundreds  of  thousands  suffered 
In  silence  and  had  slf^kneFs.  doctf)rs'  bills. 
With  mental  anguish  In  families  as  did  the 
loss  of  sufficient  fuel  oil  la.'«t  winter  In  New 
England.  As  you  can  realize  It  is  easy  to 
sa>  Convert  to  hundreds  of  thou.-.iiuls  who 
have  not  the  means  to  meet  tod.iy  all  the 
calls  on  their  meager  earnings  or  in  thou- 
sands of  Citses  no  earnings  or  Income.  To 
find  wa;. s  and  means  to  keep  the  homes  warm 
during  the  cold  sea-son  Is  one  of  G<xi's  great- 
I  ei,t  bles.slngs.  Thanking  you  for  past  favors, 
I  am, 

Truly  yours, 

Charles  J.   Lennon. 


Why  Do  the  Executive  Agencies  Thwart 
the  Will  of  Congress . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speak'rr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  folIowiiiR  brief  show- 
ing the  strategic  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  port  of  Charle.ston.  S.  C  ,  on 
the  coa.stal  terminus  of  a  crude-oil  pipe 
line  from  Tinslcy,  Mi.s"!..  for  the  refining, 
distribution,  and  tran.sshipmcnt  of  pe- 
troleum and  its  products: 

A  Briet  Showing  thi  Straticic  and  Eco- 
nomic Importance  of  thr  Port  cr  CntRLRs- 
TON.  S  C  .  as  thr  Coastal  Terminus  or  a 
Crvdr-Oil  Pipe  Linr  From  Tinsiey.  Miss, 
roR  -nit  KEriNiNG.  Distribltion.  a.nd  Trans- 
shipment or  PrrHoi.xtJM  ani>  Its  Products 

rORXWORD 

Long  aware  of  the  ?1U1  need  of  the  South 
Atianlic  ports  in  general,  and  the  p<  :  t  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  In  particular,  for  a  mor« 


convenient  and  dependable  supply  of  crude 
oil  to  meet  the  growing  military  and  eco- 
nomic demands  of  this  strategic  coast  line, 
the  city  of  Charleston  gives  Its  unqualified 
endorsement  to  the  eftorls  being  made  to 
connect  by  pipe  line  this  Important  military, 
shipbuilding,  and  Industrial  center,  and  world 
seaport  with  the  prolific  and  easily  accessible 
oil  fields  In  Mississippi,  northern  Louisiana,  j 
(BFt  Texas,  and  Arkansas  j 

It  Is  logical  that,  with  the  Tinsley  field,  \ 
of  Missls.'^ippl,  as  the  trunk  line  terminus, 
and  the  focal  point  of  a  great  gathering  sys- 
tem to  fields  westward,  crude  oil  may  be 
transported  with  economy  and  dispatch, 
over  a  comparatively  short  pipe-line  direct 
from  these  fields  to  refineries  on  the  south- 
eastern seatKDard,  to  serve  not  only  the  great 
military  and  Industrial  needs  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  but  to  augment  the  supplies 
of  crude  oil  and  products  at  like  centers 
north  of  Hatteras,  lending  to  that  latter 
purpose  the  economic  advantages  of  trans- 
shipment from  the  coastal  terminals  of  the 
line  over  relatively  short  routes  by  tank  cars, 
barges  on  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Water- 
way, and  cfl-shore  shuttle  tankers 

In  close  proximity  to  the  Carlbl>ean  area 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  and  possessing  a 
shorter  average  sailing  distance  to  the  key 
ixjlnts  of  the  world  than  any  other  Atlantic 
or  Gu'.f  port,  Charleston  Is  In  strategic  posi- 
tion to  serve  as  a  major  oil-bunkering  port 
for  our  ships  of  the  line,  or  th  )r.e  of  our 
allies:  and  as  »  lifting  point  for  o  ir  tankers 
engaged  in  serving  our  far-flung  battle  fronts. 

This  favored  seaward  position,  coupled 
with  the  advantage  of  being  the  nearest  A  - 
lantic  port  to  the  most  convenient  and  cheap- 
est of  the  Nations  o.l  reserves,  makes  evident 
the  fact  that,  from  the  standpoinus  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  needs  the  connecting  of 
the  Port  of  Charleston  aixl  this  vast  oil  reser- 
voir, by  pipe  line.  Is  a  project  Mt-^.l  to  the 
econoniic  development  of  this  long-neglected 
coastal  region:  and  one  so  urgently  necessary 
to  the  national  welfare,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  cur  war  effort,  that,  to  further  re- 
tard Its  completion  through  Indifference. 
-actional  prejudice,  or  selfish  Interest  gives 
(|uestion  to  the  patnotLsm  of  those  who 
would  deliberately  stand  li:  its  way. 

Believing  the  military  and  economic  value 
of  this  project  to  be  of  such  outstanding 
Importance  as  to  warrant  Its  approval  by 
Presideiitial  proclamation,  this  survey  has 
been  prepared  in  an  effort  to  pre.sent  con- 
cisely and  fairly  the  Immediate  iieed  for  such 
action,  and  Is  herewith  respectfully  sub- 
mitted: 

NEED  FOB   A   SOUTH    ATLANTIC   COASTAL    PIPE    LINE 
TER  MINIS 

In  a  letter  dated  May  16.  1941.  and  ad- 
dre^cd  to  Ccngre.^vman  Sam  R.wburn,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  endorsing 
the  draft  cf  the  bill  which  la'er  became  the 
Cole  Pipe  Line  Act  of  1941  (Public  Law  197, 
77th  Coi.g).  Pre.'-ident  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, in  the  following  excerpt,  concisely  out- 
lined the  serious  tuel  problem  of  the  Atlantic 
ccast,  and  strers-ed  the  immediate  need  for 
the  construction  of  pipe  lines  to  augment  the 
£upply  to  thi5  area: 

•This  measure  Is  concerned  with  one  of 
the  vital  phases  of  cur  national  defense  pro- 
gram. 

■The  vast  conrcntratlrn  of  indu'try  pt)pu- 
laticn,  and  military  ba.'-es  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  now  dependent  for  petroleum  upon 
tankers  plying  between  the  Gulf  coast  and 
the  middle  Atlantic  ports.  Not  only  Is  this 
water  route  long  and  potentially  perilous, 
but  even  present  demands  upon  these  trans- 
porta'ion  facilities  make  restriction  of  oil 
consumption  to  essential  uses  a  distinct 
possibility  wlthm  a  few  months.  The  Im- 
mediate construction  if  pipe  lines,  to  aug- 
ment the  supply  to  the  Atlantic  ccast.  is  the 
one  means  available  to  relieve  this  situation. 


"The  bill  which  is  proposed  by  Mr  Cole 
seems  to  me  adequate  to  accompli=h  its  objec- 
tives, and.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  a  measure  of 
first  rank  in  importance.  The  situation 
which  the  bill  is  designed  to  correct  must  be 
remedied.  I  therefore  take  this  means  to 
call  the  measure  directly  to  your  attention 
an.d  to  urge  that  it  be  given  early  and 
earnest  ccnsideraiion  by  the  Congress" 

Unlike  the  coasts  of  Texas  and  California, 
which  have  available,  at  tidewater  and  in 
their  immediate  hinterlands,  prolific  oil 
lields  easily  accessible  by  short  pipe  lines  to 
their  refineries,  to  meet  the  military,  indus- 
trial, and  domestic  demands  of  the  Gulf  pnd 
the  Pacific  coasts,  respectively,  the  Atlantic 
coastal  areas,  although  havir.g  the  greatest 
consumption  needs,  have  no  such  reserves; 
and.  lacking  pipe  lines  to  transport  crude  oil 
from  the  nearer  mldcontlnental  fields  to  stra- 
tegic coastal  terminals  for  refining,  have  been 
compelled.  In  the  past,  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  tankers  to  supply  the  bulk  cf  their  crude 
Oil  from  Texas  or  contigucu.s  foreign  fields 
to  the  centralized  refineries  and  storage 
points  on  the  northeastern  seaboard,  which 
in  turn  have  used  tank  cars,  for  the  most 
part,  to  distribute  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
South  Atlantic  sections,  and  at  resultant  high 
freight  rates,  the  petroleum  fuels  and  prod- 
ucts for  which  these  sections  are  dependent 
In  large  measure  upon  the  northeastern 
points. 

As  was  predicted  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Secretary  of  Navy  Frank  Knox, 
Acting  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
and  others,  in  endorsing  the  legislation  which 
siib.sequently  became  the  Cole  Pipe  Line  Act 
of  1941.  our  limited  tanker  fleet  proved  in- 
adequate In  wartime  emergency:  and.  as 
result,  the  already  difficult  and  expensive 
problem  of  supplying  the  petroleum  demands 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  has  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated, through  the  necessity  for  replacing 
the  former  tanker  hauls  by  the  use  of  already 
overburdened  tank  car  and  other  railroad 
equipment,  at  greatly  increased  rates  over 
the  normal  tanker  tariffs,  ar.d  which  rates 
are  being  met  by  a  Federal  subsidy,  or  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  of  $1  per  barrel  on  tank-car 
liauls  from  Texas  points  to  the  Bnyonne  and 
Marcus  Hook  refineries. 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  acute  oil  shortage  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  two  facts  are  apparent: 

1  The  Inadequacy  of  tanker  service.  In 
coastwi'^e  hauls  from  the  Gulf  oil  ports  to  the 
northeastern  refineries  and  storage  points, 
during  wartime  emergency. 

2.  The  fundamental  error,  from  both  the 
military  and  economic  standpoints,  of  con- 
centrating said  reflneii' -  and  storage  bases 
80  far  north,  that,  now  deprived  ol  the  rela- 
tively low  transportation  costs  of  tanker  long- 
haul  service  from  the  Gull,  dependence  upon 
tank-car  transportation  is  made  mandatory, 
and  at  such  excessive  rates  that  Federal  sub- 
sidy has  become  necessary,  lest  the  oil  re- 
fining i.nd  distribution  facilities  congested 
into  that  area  break  down  entirely. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Will  derive  frcm  tlus  les-on  the  equally 
important  fact  that  It  is  lalse  and  imprac- 
tl-able  economy  to  spend  vast  amounts  of 
public  funds  on  costly  long-haul  pipe  lines. 
ever  mountainous  terrain,  to  connect  with 
these  f;.r  northern  concentration  points,  for 
sulj.'-cqucni  distribution  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  Impoiiant  areas,  which  would  be 
more  promptly  and  economically  served  by  a 
relatively  short  pipe  line  from  the  nearby 
I  mldcontlnental  fields  to  centrally  located 
Charleston. 

AUTHORITY     FOR    THE    CONsTRLTTION     OF     A     PIPE 
!  LINE  TO  C!^.^R^ESTON 

j  Section  2.  Public  Law  197.  Seventy-seventh 
I  Congress,  "An  act  to  facilitate  the  construc- 
I    tlon,    extensiou,    and   completion    of    inter- 


state petroleum  pipe  lines  related  to  national 
defense,  and  to  promote  interstate  com- 
merce, "  approved  July  30,  1941,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Whenever  the  President  finds  that  the 
construction  of  any  pipe  line  for  tlie  trans- 
portation and  or  distribution  of  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products  moving  In  intcrttate 
commerce,  or  the  extension  or  completion 
of  aiiy  such  pipe  line  already  wholly  or  partly 
constructed,  is  or  may  be  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense,  he  shall  by  proclamation  de- 
clare such  finding" 

In  Public  Law  675,  Seventy-.seventh  Con- 
gress, "An  act  to  promote  the  national 
defense  and  to  promptly  facilitate  and  pro- 
tect the  transport  of  materials  and  supplies 
needful  to  tlie  Military  Establishment  by 
authorizing  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  pipe  line  and  navigable  barge  channel 
across  Florida,  and  by  deepening  and  en- 
larging the  Intracoastal  Waterway  from  Us 
present  eastern  terminus  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mexican  border,"  Representative  L  Mendel 
Rivers.  South  Carolina,  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  an  amendment  (modified  in  pas- 
sage) which  provides  for  a  "crude-oil  pipe 
line  from  the  Tinsley  oil  field  In  the  vicinity 
of  Yazoo.  Miss.,  to  Charleston.  S  C  ,  and  or 
Savannah.  Ga"  Through  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Burnet  R.  Maybank.  South  Carolina, 
the  Rivers  amendment,  with  modifications, 
was  retained  in  the  bill  as  was  enacted  by 
the  Senate. 

The  act  authorizes  the  appiopriat ion  of 
funds.  Including  $13,000,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  pipe  line  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Rivers. 

The  project  was  left  subject  to  the  pro- 
VLslons  of  Public  Law  197.  which  require* 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  de- 
claring that  the  proponed  pipe  line  Is  or 
may  be  necessary  for  national  defense,  with 
the  necessary  directives  as  to  It*  financing 
and   construction. 

However,  the  appropriation  of  funds  In 
the  amount  of  $13,000,000,  as  set  forth  In 
Public  Law  675.  Is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  finance  this  pipe  line  Under  tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
of  which  100  percent  Is  owned  by  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  ample  funds  for 
this  purp<i.se  are  available  and  precedent 
has  already  been  set  for  the  financing  of 
such  utilities  and  the  Federal  machinery 
li    extant    and    functioning. 

PROPOSED   PIPE-MNT   PROJECT    AND   ITS 
CHARACTEP.ISTICS 

Planned  as  a  common  carrirr  the  prrpos*  d 
trunk  line  will  find  terminus  In  the  Tin.sley 
oil  field  of  Missi.'isippi.  and  then  bv  laterals 
gather  from  the  adjacent  fields  cf  Mississippi. 
Arkansas,  northern  Louisiana,  and  east  Texas, 
to  serve  the  port  of  Charleston,  S  C  ,  where 
the  crude  oil  carried  will  be  available  for  re- 
fining, spot  m.Uitary  and  commercial  use,  and 
for  transshipment,  coastwise  or  foreign. 

Approximately  600  m.ihs  in  length,  the 
trunk  line  will  be  12  u  O  D  pipe  with  a  wall 
thickness  of  0.250  inch  and  weighing  appro.xi- 
mately  88  tons  per  mile. 

Fifteen  pumping  stations,  with  1,2CX3  con- 
nected horsepower,  will  be  located  at  Inter- 
vals of  approximately  40  m.les.  and  tlie  carry- 
ing capacity  cf  the  line  is  estimated  at  70  000 
barrels  of  42  gallons  each,  per  day  of  24  houis. 

To  be  built  over  easy  terrain.  In  a  mild 
climate  permitting  of  m.aximum  working 
days  in  construction,  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
$13,000,000,  including  storage  and  terminals. 

Refining  facilities  are  not  Included  In  the 
estimated  cost  for  the  line,  but  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  with  the  delivery  of  the  proposed 
volume  cf  crude  oil  at  the  port  of  Charleston, 
several  fcmall  refineiies  will  immediately  lo- 
cate thereat. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
priorities  on  specialized  equipmeut,  wch  aa 
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■tills,  win  not  be  a  prohU-m  to  reflneiiw  lo- 
cating at  Charleston.  Correctrd  as  of  Jan- 
uary n.  104ri.  the  Operations  Section.  O  P  C  . 
lUU  upward  cl  220  refineries  throughout  th« 
United  States  which  ha-ve  doBed  drrwn  be- 
caMLse  of  lark  of  transportatUm  fncMUte!*  to 
move  In  crude  oil  and  to  distribute  the 
products. 

The  quick  amorttratlon  of  this  project  U 
llluittrated  tn  the  following  estimates 

1.  Being  free  of  the  |1  per  barrel  In  Fed- 
eral subsidy  on  tank-car  movements  of  cnide 
oil  from  Texiui  to  North  Atlantic  rel^neries, 
the  dally  volume  of  70  000  bnrn  is  through 
the  Charler.toii-Tlmley  pipfllne  will  aave 
♦  12.800,000  In  8  moii'-hs  or  nearly  the  eatl- 
maied  ccist  of  the  pr  )J«^t. 

2  It  will  release  12  tankers  for  other  than 
coastwise  service,  effcctlnt;  a  saving  of  $21.- 
eOO.OOO  In  construction  costs,  or  approxi- 
mately oi.e  ai<d  three-qtiarters  times  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project. 

AVAILABIUTT    or    FUU.    LOAD     H«     fli  tl.lNK 

Blnce  a  pipe  line  from  T.iiNlty.  M;>«  .  to 
Charleston,  S  C  .  w.is  appr  .ved  iii  Pthlu  Law 
675.  July  23.  1942.  c*>n8l(lrr.ible  rontrt'versy 
has  bt-en  hjul  a.s  U)  a»ailable  riJ-ervti,  to  sup- 
ply a  full  and  continuovia  capacity  load  over 
ihis  camor 

Seemlnt^ly  predicaUd  on  the  erroneous  Un- 
pre^i  '11  of  certain  (Kwernmcnt  ni^cial.'.  that 
the  pr.>ix>seil  lu.e  will  depetid  «ilely  uiKjn 
the -nmp'.u  fif  the  Tiii'^ley  ticld  rather  Uian 
upon  that  alte  as  a  trunk  line  termlnu.-.  ami 
gatherlnR  point  from  other  adjacent  l.<  Ids  in 
MfauUstppi.  Arkansii-..  northcMP  Louli,.ana. 
RiKl  eact  Texas  siirh  dl.spi.tatlon  ha.  resuiied 
1«  vTfnt  dflay  In  ihe  i  onst  ruction  cf  this  Im- 
porJsiit  rmlloiiul  defMise  arijunrt  aid  eco- 
nnrn  c  utility  C miineiitMiR  on  this  ai;d 
other  burejiucratc  failures  to  arli.evc  rMcrdi- 
natlnii  tn  the  oil  problem.  .Senator  Jcsktu  C. 
OliiAHOMEY.  from  Uie  Commuti'e  on  Public 
Latid.s  and  Surveys  of  the  Senate,  made  the 
followliM?  statement  in  a  pn^refs  report,  re- 
teased  Octobei  Zi.  1»42 

•The  l;ick  <;>f  cO(irclii..ii'.i  n  t.-  weil-illus- 
trwtetl  bv  the  situatu-.ii  where  the  Oflice  cf 
Defen-p  Trarsportat ion  has  declined  U)  per- 
mit the  buildtnc  of  a  600-niile  ciudi-fill  pipe- 
line to  a  known  proven  i^Rrr\e  (Tln.«!ey. 
MlR."*  <  .  nf  80  0<\)000  to  100  000  000  iMirrels. 
b-'cause  the  use  if  th''  SO  000  tntis  of  steel 
wnn  not  d'fmed  iidvis:;ble.  The  Office  of 
retiiileum  C.Mrd'nnt  >t  reports  a;)  erroneiiie 
reserve  of  2*'.000.000  b-uri  ;s.  while  the  Navy 
Departmeiu  desiros  Uu.'  luit  to  supply  oil  for 
e:ist  coast  Btcruge.  now  empty.  As  a  result, 
the  Independent  producers — holding  95  per- 
cent of  the  reserve  In  Mississippi— rely  on 
iiiadequate  tank-cjr  rail  movements  to 
■outhern  Illinois  n-Qnerles  Similarly,  the 
Mississippi  state  on  and  G.n.'!  Board  found 
that  lack  of  adequate  shipping  facilities  was 
responsible  lor  a  15-percfnt  decrpa5e  In  pro- 
duction In  the  summer  of  1942  " 

(Not*  -Attached  as  addenda  are  letters 
from-  (1)  Ralph  K  Dnvles.  Acting  Pe'n  Icum 
Coordinator,     to     Repri-crntat  ;ve     L      Mr>rT>ri. 

Rivnw,  of  South  Cnrol*r.n  inder  dnrp  ci  ?ep- 
tember  1.  1942  «eMirg  fcrth  certain  adverse 
statement-*  cf>nJ«emlr'g  the  charactvri.'tlcs  cif 
the  Tin-sley  field  (2)  H  M  Mor?e  super- 
visor, State  gr^s  and  oil  beard.  Miw^lfMrpl, 
to  Pepresen'ative  RivrRs.  under  date  of  Sep- 
tm^biT  14.  1942.  nfutini?  the  siatement.s  of 
the  Acting  Petroleum  Coordinator  referred 
to  ) 

The  fo!iowlT;p   tnMes  show  the  proven  pe- 
troleum     reserves     and     the     pr<  rated     daily 
prtxluctlon  In  the  fields  fmm  which  the  pru- 
pose<!  jilj;e  line  would  take  !>  load 
Reserves  liis  of  Jan    1.  1943)  :  Birrrrb 

MlJiUslppl 69   TJ4  000 

North    Louisiana 30O  CS«.  000 

Ark.in-.iJi 415.  061.000 

Ea.'it     Texas 3,454.469,000 


[Prom  the  Oil  and  Ofts  Journal  ot  January 
28.    194.11 

Production  <as  of  Mitr  fl.  1943)  :  Barrels 

Ea.Ht    Texas... 423.150 

North  Louisiana 89.900 

Arkansas 75  250 

MUKiaaippl 54.960 

Total  dally 643,250 


Total   '4  229  320  000 

»  20  4  percent  of  the  total  proveu  oil  reserves 
of  the  United  States. 


I  Prom  the  O.l  Weekly  of  March  15.  19431 
The  Tir»»ley  Held  haa  seven  diflereiil  j-anoti 
which  vary  in  t'^Wl  tblckne^b  from  157  to 
290  fret  Concerning  tins.  H  M  Morse. 
superviscr  St  le  oil  and  hha  Ixiard.  has  e  ti- 
n.ated  that  the  t<nal  reniainim;  recoverable 
v.l  m  tne  WvWlrufl  aand  alone  la  over  300.- 
000.000  baiTcis 

It  Is  hiRnificant  that,  despite  the  various 
adverre  findings  against  the  Tinsley  field  as  a 
source  ot  supply  to  Charleston,  as  s«t  forth  by 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Coijrdlnator  isee  ictt'-r 
referrrd  fi  as  addendum),  cf  the  approxl- 
ma'i'Iy  49  000  000  undcMlopt"d  acre.-  of  (  il 
I'l.d  leiised  by  the  ma)or  conipanles.  upward 
of  5  .son .000  or  about  11  perctnl.  w;us  esU- 
mated  f«p  bein^  in  MisPirsippl.  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1943 

AOOENr>A 

Ornci:  or  f'rmoT.rrM 

CoonntNATOR  ma  W.*r. 
Wa^hvigtun.  September  1.  1942. 
Ho.v    L    Mendel  Ri\ers. 

House    o'     Rcp'-e^entatirr^ 

Mv  Dear  Mk  Rivfr.s:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge yt.ur  lelt'^r  uf  Aui'U'-t  13.  addres?ed  to 
the  Peirolctim  Coordinator  for  War 

Upon  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  6999.  the 
Trans-Amorlcan  Pipeline  Corporation  sub- 
mitud  its  consulting  er.Kiii"'r"s  preliminary 
plun  and  prop«.jbal  lor  the  c<nistruct!on  of 
a  crude  oil  pipe  line  fruni  Savannah,  Ga..  and 
Charleston,  b  C  .  to  and  th:ou;^h  the  Tin:  ley 
o.l  field  in  Yajoo  County,  Miss  ,  together 
wiLli  a  letter  of  traiijsniltidl  tu  the  Petroleum 
C<xjrdinaior  fur  War.  Tlie  company  advised 
that  It  waii  bringuiii;  a  similar  application 
to  the  attention  of  tlie  Honorable  Joseph  B 
EiU.tniHn.  Director  of  the  Oflice  of  tX'fen.-e 
Traiifiportatlcn. 

The  proposed  pipe  line  has  a  rated  dully 
pump.ng  ciipufity  of  Ttl.OOO  barrels  and  wi  u;  1 
orlRtnate  In  the  Tinsley  oil  fields  The  be  t 
available  eiiRiiu-erlnj?  data  Indicates  that  the 
Tinsley  field  would  nut  be  able  to  furnl-h 
a  sustained  adequate  supply  of  oil  for  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  pipe  liiie  The  held 
Is  new  pr-duiiia^  at  sub-it.intially  full  ca- 
pacity It*  productive  cjpacity  is  deciiLinc. 
and  further  rather  nipld  declir.e  m;:y  t>e  ex- 
pected to  occur  In  a  manner  characteristic 
of  the  b«hnvlor  of  numerous  fields  oj>erated 
under  oonditK^ns  similar  to  those  prevallina: 
at  Tinslev  Tlie  estimated  total  remaining 
recoverable  oil  fr  .m  the  Tinsley  field  Is  28- 
OOOOOO  banel?,  which  would  provide  only 
.<;l!ghtlv  mire  than  1  years  supply  for  the 
proposed  line 

K:c;iU"5e  of  the  excesvive  rates  at  which  the 
f^e'.d  htis  been  pnxluced.  the  rt.servolr  pres- 
sure hn^  declined  fruin  an  urtplnul  value  of  a 
httle  nver  2  000  pound.,  per  square  Inch  to 
approximeteiv  500  p<,)unds  \^r  squart'  inch  a 
drop  of  7,S  j>erce!it  Furihe:more.  gas-oU 
ratios  have  Increased  from  the  original  value 
of  about  I'X)  cubic  feet  per  barrel  U)  us  high 
as  1.300  cubic  feet  [ler  barrel  for  aome  wells, 
and  there  has  occurred  a  pronounced  and 
rapid  encri^chment  of  salt  water  Into  the 
field  over  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time  With  the  virtual  cornpletum  of  the 
development  of  the  field  ea:i\  this  year,  oil 
production  of  the  Tinsley  Field  reached  a 
pea's  of  95  000  barrels  daily  in  .^pril  Since 
that  time,  priductiun  ha-,  declined  to  BO.OtX) 
biirrels  dally  for  Aug^ist  Ba^ed  tipon  the 
operating  b«  havlor  of  the  fl-'id  to  date  it  Is 
estlmatetl  that  production  will  have  declined 
at  lea.st  to  60  (X)0  and  pos.s;bly  to  as  low  as 
45  000  barrel.*  dally  ^y  the  nr^t  of  1943  and  to 
25,000  30,000  barrels  daily  by    1944      On   the 


basla  of  these  conditions.  It  « ems  clear  that 
the  Tlnaley  field  does  not  conatltute  an  ade- 
quate source  of  supply  for  the  proposed  pipe 
line 

The  termini  of  this  line  are  rmmMl  aa 
Savannah.  Oa..  and  Cbur!c«t^<n.  S  C  bince 
this  IS  a  crude-oU  line  and  time  there  are  no 
reflnerlea  Uxated  at  theee  points  thtu  crude 
cU  would  hive  to  be  transshipped  by  tank  c:  r 
or  b:.r;;c  to  the  eastern  refining  areiis  Thej»« 
transportation  faciUtlea  are  lunited  and  due 
to  the  acute  shortage  of  steef  piate  furth-r 
construct.on  progranu  are  uoi  beuu{  conMd- 
ered  It  is  estiouited  that,  if  the  sU"l  were 
available,  it  would  requ:re  a|  proximately 
58.180  tons  to  build  eruugh  baiKi-'-s  uud  tu>;s 
to  transport  66  000  bar; els  per  day  Ircm 
Savannah  to  Philadelphui 

Thus,  if  we  add  the  58.180  tons  of  steel 
for  barges  to  the  f5.521  tons  of  &lec'i  requ.rtd 
for  the  pipe  line  we  hav>'  113.701  tons  oX 
steel  cn.rvUrrrod.  In  additicn.  it  Is  self-evi- 
dent from  Uie  acove  pri.dutllon  flgurea  for 
the  TiiiSley  field  that  U;ts  pipe  line  would 
have  to  extend  quite  a  d. stance  westward 
for  additional  crude  .^upply  No  e.'=t:matc  (.f 
the  additi' nal  8t.ivl  tonnage  has  bc;  n  mcde 
by  this  ofUce  for  such  an  exten.sjon  iince  It  is 
not  known  wheth<.r  such  supplies  wculd  be 
available 

As  the  report  and  proposal  of  the  Trans- 
American  Pipel.ne  Corpcratlun  provided  for 
only  one  lir.k  of  a  traii.sport::tl(JU  cha.n.  we 
cuu:d  n!)t  approve  this  project  To  complete 
this  trausp-  riatioti  system  w,„u:d  re;ju:rc  a 
prohibitive  aid  inefBcient  litoe  of  s'eei.  which 
la^s  you  kiu-w.  a  tntica.  material.  F  i:  lh.5 
reaMln.  the  Petroleum  Coordinator  undoubt- 
edly Wiis  of  tiie  opinion,  at  the  tinw?  vf  wilt- 
ing iHs  articie  which  appeared  In  Uie  August 
8  tssu'  o!  Collier's,  thit  it  would  be  preferable 
to  omit  reference  t<    this  project. 

Analysis  of  the  provisions  of  H  R  6990.  as 
passid  and  signed  by  Um.'  Piesid  nt.  d^^es  nut 
support  your  conclusion  that  the  C".J.grei>s 
has  directrd  tlie  (o;;strrction  of  the  p.pe  line 
In  question  H  R  6909  expre.«*ly  provides 
that  tlR  provi.'..o[_s  lelaiing  to  tile  cuiLstruc- 
tion  of  the  p:pe  line-  referred  t)  iJirrcin  are 
subject  to  tiie  provision.-!  of  Public  Law  No. 
197.  tx'veniy-seventh  Congrt.<^a— the  Cole 
Act  Section  2  of  the  Ccle  Act  pu.v.des  that 
petroleum  pip*.'  line*  bhail  be  c;u  true  led.  ex- 
tended, or  completed  in  arc nciance  wtth  \l-, 
prtivieic.tis  whenever  the  P.-cfiid^nt  fi'.ds  and 
proclaims  that  siK'h  action  is  or  may  be 
uece;3ary  for  national  defense  purpose^  No 
such  finding  iia«  been  m.de  ui  protliiimLd  by 
the  Preslder.t 

Th.'iik  y-ou  for  affording  this  ofQce  the 
benefit  of  your  view  concerning  th..-;  project, 
and  sn  opportunity  to  Inform  you  of  our 
analysis  of  its  merits  If  you  b?ilpve  that  I 
ran  be  of  fuither  assistance  pleast'  let  me 
know 

Sincerely  vours, 

R   K    D»viia. 
Actifig  Petroleum  CooitLinator. 

Answer  by  H  M  Morse,  supervisor.  State 
oil    and    po-s    board     Misptssippi.    to    foregoing 

objcciions,  follo'ws : 

DZTABTMENT  OF 

State  On.  and  Gas  Bcasd. 
Jackion.  Afji  .  ScpUrnber  14,  1942. 
The  Honorable  L   MiNOEi,  Rivots. 
r'o-  H  >usr  ui  Rvprfirntatwr". 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Was^iingun.  D  C. 
Dr-ji   Ma    RiVEKs     This   U  a   .eply   to   your 
letter  of  Septem.er  9  and  answers  the  objec- 
tions contained  m  the  letter  of  Mr    Ralph  K 
Etavles.    Acting    Petroleum    Cooidinat or.    di- 
rected to  you,  paragraphs  2  and  3: 

Engineering  data  on  flelda  the  like  of  Tins- 
ley  IB  very  limited.  In  fact  there  is  only  one 
other  similar  field. 

Tlie  Tinsley  field  Is  not  producing  to  ca- 
pacity tM  we  have  only  one  well  to  40  acres 
except  for  a  limited  area  where  tbe  wells 
are  on  10  and  20  acres 

My  ehtuiiate  of  the  total  remaining  recov- 
erable oil  In  the  WoodrufT  sand  alone  Is  over 


300.000,000  barrels.  We  have  seven  different 
sands  which  vary  In  total  thickness  from  157 
to  290  feet. 

My  estimate  may  seem  high,  but  you  mtist 
remember  that  the  eiperts  have  had  to  revise 
their  figures  on  recoverable  oil  in  the  east 
Texas  field  ever  upward  until  now  they  are 
afraid  to  make  any  predictions. 

Dr  E  De  Oolyer,  of  the  Coordinators  oflice. 
Bta'ed  before  the  Joint  session  of  the  Mls- 
Bls'ippi  Leclslature  that  In  his  opinion  the 
Tinsley  oil  field  had  a  total  recoverable  pro- 
duction of  100.000.000  barrels  of  oil.  but  that 
due  to  the  method  of  producing  we  C(>uld 
only  expect  40.COO.000  to"al  production.  To 
July  31  of  this  year  we  had  produced  37,- 
657  883  barrels  cf  oil 

The  Tinsley  oil  field  Is  not  flush  produc- 
tion and  never  has  been.  The  decline  In 
production  of  oil  Is  not  due  to  drop  in  pres- 
sure, bottom  hole,  or  any  other  hole.  The 
levfl  of  the  oil  still  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
well  and.  as  long  as  the  oil  ml^'rates  into  the 
pipe  at  this  rate.  It  can  be  produced  with- 
out Injury  to  the  well 

The  decline  from  the  high  of  95.000  barrels 
In  April  to  80.000  barrels  in  At:pu.st  l.s  due  to 
shipping  condiT:on.<;  Tinslev  is  dependent 
upon  tank  car,  and  It  is  easier  to  keep  the 
storage  In  the  provind  rather  than  m  steel 
tanks  on  the  surface 

The  old  cry  of  salt  water  Is  ti?ed  In  every 
case  of  buyir.i;  and  selling.  If  we  did  not 
have  «alt  water,  then  wp  would  be  in  a  bad 
fix  No  major  oil  field  falls  to  have  salt 
water  WTien  a  field  falls  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce .salt  water,  as  in  the  ca?e  of  East  Texas 
and  other  oil  fields,  salt  water  is  returned  to 
the  produclne  sand 

The  wells  produclne  salt  water  In  the 
Tinsley  field  were  expected  to  do  so  as  most 
of  them  are  edge  wells,  A  number  of  wells 
were  completed  by  drilling  through  the  sand 
Into  the  salt  water  Casing  was  set  through 
the  sand  and  cemented.  The  casing  was 
perforated  Salt  water  came  In.  showing 
a  be.d  cement  Job  Squeezlne  cement  cut 
Into  the  sand  wa.-s  tried  in  effort  to  shut  off 
the   salt   water       I    wculd   say   that   9   out  of 

10  wells  completed  tn  this  manner  and 
making  salt  water  were  due  to  cementing 
lobs  One  company  alone  spent  over  $100  000 
to  overcome  a  bad  cementing  Job  This  well 
h.'u:  never  been  ccmpltted  succetslully 

The  Increase  of  ga"=-oil  ratio  does  not  mean 
anything,  unlc-s  it  does  mean  that  due  to 
pressure  drop,  the  gas  from  lower  strata  is 
m. grating  Into  this  sand.  Very  seldom,  if 
ever,  do  you  gt  t  an  lncrea.'e  In  giis-oil  ratio 
as  a  field  declines  from  flush  production  to 
pumpinc.  As  to  the  estimated  production  in 
1944.  when  this  time  comes  and  the  field  Is 
producing  two  to  three  times  this  much  daily, 
all   tJiat   can   be  said   of    this  estimate   le-   that 

11  was  wrong  The  dam;tge  has  been  d<jne  and 
the  east  coi.'t  has  been  deprived  of  this  oil 
and  cf  the  pipe  line. 

Ml&slfisippl  has  three  other  fields  within  a 
25-mlle  radius  of  the  Tinvlcy  field.  A  new 
well  In  the  Cary  field.  Sharkey  County,  seems 
to  be  moving  up  on  the  structure.  The 
Vaughan-Pickens  field.  Yazoo  County,  h.-^s 
tv  o  producing  ell  wells.  The  Sharpsburg- 
Plckens  field.  Madison  County,  has  four  wells. 

In  Clarke  C'  unty.  In  the  ea-stern  part  of 
the  State,  a  saturated  oil  sand  was  cored. 
The  thickness  Is  not  known,  the  top  4 
feet  having  been  cored  and  a  drill  stem  test 
made.  Insuring  a  producer  of  approximately 
20-gravlty  ell 

All  of  the  above-named  fields  are  In  almost 
direct  line  cast  and  west  across  the  Str-.te 

I  hope  that  these  facts  and  fi/ures  will  be 
cf  seme  benefit  to  you  in  this  matter  and  I 
remain. 

Ycurs  very  trulv. 

H    M    Mor^t, 
Supervisor,   State  OU  and   Gas  Board. 


importance     or     Charleston     to     wartime 

STRATEGY    AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Strategic  location 

Centrally  located  on  the  thousand-mile 
stretch  of  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
well  connected  therewith  by  rail,  air.  water, 
and  highway.  Charleston,  possessing  the  fin- 
est dtcp-water  harbor  south  of  Hampton 
Roads,  and  Immediately  on  the  Atlantic,  Is 
not  only  In  Btrate'.;lc  position  to  ser^e  the 
grent  military.  Industrial,  and  shipping  cen- 
ters of  this  Important  coastal  region;  but, 
because  of  Its  close  proximity  to  the  Carib- 
bean area  and  the  Panama  Canal,  and  I's 
short  average  ocean  hauls  to  the  principal 
ports  cf  the  world,  is  well  suited  to  function 
as  a  major  fuel  tran.'^shipment  point  to  our 
armed  forces  contlgtiously  located  and  abroad. 

If  connected  by  the  proposed  €O0-mile  plpe 
line  from  the  Tinsley  and  adjolnlr^.g  fields, 
Charleston,  as  a  coastal  pipe-line  terminus 
and  refitiing  and  distribution  point,  would 
be  In  key  position  to  provide  the  following 
invaluable  services  to  the  Nation's  present 
war  ffTorts  and  its  poKt-war  pi, ins  and  rc- 
requirements 

Scnice  to  the  South  Atlcnttir  area 

Tlircughout  the  South  Atlantic  States 
grcv'it  military  camps  and  shore  stations  have 
sprung  up,  naval  ba.<<es  and  shipbuilding 
plants  have  Increased  their  personnel  by 
many  thousands;  and  other  war  Industries 
have  brought  an  unprecedented  Influx  of 
workers,  taxing  to  capacity  tra<i.sportation 
facilities  dependent  upon  petroleum  fuels  for 
operation  Fuel  for  the  aerial  and  surface 
patrols  covering  our  coast  line;  bunker  re- 
quirements for  vessels  er^.gaged  in  the  over- 
seas shipment  of  men.  armaments,  and  sup- 
plies, and  for  their  naval  convoys;  cargoes 
for  tankers  in  the  direct  overseas  service  of 
our  troops  and  those  of  our  allies;  and  the 
volume  of  fuel  needed  for  our  great  network 
of  naval  bases  and  air  bases  in  the  Caribbean 
area.  hav«  developed  a  vital  need  which  Justi- 
fies this  direct  pipe  line  to  the  central  port 
of  Charleston. 

Government  estimates  of  light,  heavy,  and 
rur.tor  fuels  consumed  in  North  Carolina, 
S(-uth  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  during 
1941,  sljow  a  total  of  73.120.000  barrels  of  42 
gallons  each.  Including  15.000.000  barrels  esti- 
mated as  u.sed  by  the  Navy  in  its  pre-war 
activities  While  exact  figures  are  not  avail- 
able for  public  use.  this  normal  consumption 
of  more  than  200.000  barrels  dally  (approxi- 
mately three  times  the  estimated  dally  vol- 
ume of  70.000  barrels  proposed  for  the  pipe 
line  in  question)  has  been  tremendously  in- 
creased in  this  area  since  our  entry  into  the 
war. 

A  pipe  line  direct  to  Charleston  would 
help  to  relieve  the  present  serious  shortage 
of  petroleum  and  Us  products  ikjw  beiiTg 
experienced  in  this  area,  and  correct  the 
unbalar.ced  economy  which  at  present  makes 
It  necessary  for  these  States,  at  resultant 
high  Ireight  rates,  to  draw  the  bulk  of  their 
commercial  gasoline  from  pipe  lines  at  less 
strategic  locations;  and  their  military.  In- 
dustrial, and  domestic  fuel  oil,  gas  oil,  Diesel 
oil.  lubricants,  and  other  products,  from  dis- 
tant refining  centers,  already  overburdened 
by  the  stepped-up  demands  of  the  congested 
areas  to  which  these  refineries  are  adjacent. 
Sertice    to    points    north    cf    Hatteras 

A  pipe-line  terminus  at  Charleston,  with 
the  attendant  convenience  of  short-haul 
transshipment  by  tank  cars,  inside  water 
route  barges,  and  off-shcre  shuttle  tankers, 
would  In  time  of  emergency,  prove  of  great 
help  to  those  areas  north  of  Hatteras.  now- 
dependent  upcn  the  gasoline  refineries  and 
storage  reserves  on  the  northeastern  sea- 
board, with  special  reference  to  these  in  the 
Bayonne.  N.  J  ,  Marcus  Hook,  Pa  ,  and  Balti- 
more. Mrt  ,  areas. 


In  the  event  of  hcstile  action  against  these 
congested  facilities  and  supplies.  Charles- 
ton, as  a  decentralized  point  for  distribu- 
tion, would  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  li»  north- 
erly neighbors. 

Scrrice   fo   the  Caribbean    cea   and   cirrsrat 
stationt 

Although  Charleston  po4>f esses  a  shorter 
average  ocean  haul  for  tankers  to  the  key 
points  of  the  world  than  does  any  of  it-s  com- 
petitor ports  on  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coans. 
and  is  in  close  and  favorable  proximity  to 
the  Panama  Canal  and  cur  numeicus  naval 
bases  and  air  ba.'~es  in  ttie  Caribbean,  these 
tankers  are  fo.'-ced  to  sail  hundreds  cf  addi- 
tional miles,  through  waters  Infested  with 
enemy  submarines,  to  lift  cargoes  at  certain 
North  Atlantic  and  Gulf  pttrta,  when,  with 
greater  economy  and  dispatch,  and  with  less 
risk,  these  cargoes  might  be  taken  on  'Jlrect 
at  Charleston,  were  it  made  a  piprline  ter- 
minus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  saving.  In 
nnutical  miles,  for  tankers  sailing  fiOm 
Charleston  to  the  Greater  Antilles  ports,  and 
to  and  beyond  the  Panama  Canal,  compared 
with  distances  from  the  oil  ports  of  Texa.s 
City,  Baltimore,  and  New  York: 


Ctiarlts- 

Texas 

Raltf- 

New 

too 

City 

Diore 

York 

-t.  Thnn'fi*.  V.  I... 

1.1M 

1,79« 

1.417 

1,4S4 

HHtmna.  <  iiia 

fM 

779 

I,  IW 

i,?-.': 

.-nil  JUHP,  r.  H 

I.  I3H 

1.738 

1.374 

1.  3W.I 

I'urt-ai;  rrincr, 

Haiti 

Wl 

1.410 

1,301 

i,rj 

folou.  C.7. 

1,.S64 

I.  sua 

1,M>1 

Lvri 

In  the  following  table  It  will  be  noted  that 
sailing  distances  from  Charleston,  in  direct 
service  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  northern  Africa 
areas,  compare  favorably  with  the  North  At- 
lantic ports,  and  thow  great  savings  over 
competitor  ports  in  the  Gulf. 

In  this  latter  connection  It  will  be  noted 
that  Charleston  Is  nearer  Liverpool  by  1.243 
nautical  miles,  or  a  round-trip  distance  of 
2.4t;6  miles  than  Is  Texas  City;  and  that 
Charleston  Is  nearer  Gibraltar  Strait  by  1.144 
miles  or  a  round-trip  distance  of  2,288  miles 
than  Is  Texas  City,  Based  on  an  average 
speed  of  10  k.^ots,  and  Including  time  for 
loading  anc  discharging,  a  saving  of  13  days 
and  12  days  per  round  trip  or  voyage  to  Liv- 
erpool and  Gibralta:  Strait,  respectively.  Is 
had  by  vessels  using  Charleston  ever  those 
using  Texas  City. 


Cliark*- 

Trxaf^ 

Ha!ti- 

New 

t<in 

City 

niore 

York 

LivcriMio      (winter 

(■:f.tt.()und) 

3.S40 

4,783 

3,363 

3.107 

Oitiraltar  strait 

'wiiiler      east- 

bound) 

3,  59f, 

4,  Tat/ 

3,4C« 

3.183 

NoTF,— Data   from    TaMcs   of    I)i,Manecs    Betvccn 
Torts,  Hydrot'raiihii  liflier,  V   f.  S.wy  l»i(iartm<rit. 

The  port  of  Charleston  as  a  military  adjunct 
In  its  own  right  a  great  military  base, 
Charleston  has  the  only  flrst-class  navy  yard. 
for  naval  construction  and  repairs,  between 
Norfolk  and  San  Francisco,  and  Is  the  loct- 
tion  of  a  major  port  of  embarkation,  and 
other  Important  component*  of  the  Military 
Establishment.  Within  Its  deep,  landlocked 
harbor  the  entire  Atlantic  Fleet  can  find  safe 
anchorage;  and.  In  the  past.  It  has  served  b« 
the  home  port  for  the  Atlantic  contingent  of 
the  destroyer   forces 

Located  here  are  the  tank  farms  of  a  num- 
ber of  major  oil  companies  and  distributors, 
with  great  storng'  capacity  for  both  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline.    &h:p>lde  bunkering  and  cargo 
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fRcUitlen  ar*  operated  by  Sin  lair  Refining 
Co  .  Staivdard  Otl  Co  of  New  J.THpy,  The 
T^xa.«  Co     ar.d  Otill  Oil  Corj^oratl -n 

L<icat«l  her*  also  U  the  foiTner  reGnery 
of  Standard  OH  Co  of  New  Jersey,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  6.0C0  barrels,  but  now  given 
over  til  thf  matufucturf  of  af^phalt 

Ample  watrrfron'  intiustriai  properties  are 
availnble  on  deep  water,  on  the  Ashley  River 
and  Cc)Oper  River,  and  several  refining  com- 
panies now  closed  in  other  sections  have  ex- 
prcswd  Interest  In  Charleston  as  an  operat- 
ing point  should  this  port  secure  plpe-Une 
connection*. 

Pour  railroads,  with  15  000  miles  of  track, 
connect  Charleston  with  important  produc- 
tni?  and  consuming  territories.  Nine  steam- 
ship cfimpanles.  In  normal  tlmei,  serve  more 
than  30  ports  In  forelRJi.  coastwise,  and  In- 
tercoa«taI  trade,  and  there  Is  regular  freight 
service  via  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Passenger- 
bus  and  trurk-Une  jcrvice  Is  had  over  three 
national  hijjhways.  D-'lta  Air  Lines  give  \ 
dally  service  to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  Eastern  Air  Lines  give  nortli  and  south 
service. 

Conclusion 

As  set  forth  In  the  foregoing  items,  the 
Importance  of  Charleston's  natural  and  ac- 
quired advantages  to  wartime  strategy  and 
the  national  dtfcnse  is  well  established.  The 
addition  of  the  pr;ictiral  utility  of  ft.  crude - 
oil  pipe  Hue  wUl  better  serve  to  meet  the 
present  ar*d  future  needs  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment on  this  range,  to  bolster  the 
Induntrlal  output  of  the  southeastern  sea- 
Ixiard.  and  substitute  for  murh-ncedcd 
tankers. 

E\en  In  normal  times  limited  tanker  facili- 
ties were  not  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
the  nerds  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  Based 
on  1941  figures,  tanker  hauls  betwe<"n  Gulf 
coast  and  Atlantic  coast  ports  delivered  an 
average  of  81  pircent  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
oil  supplies,  and.  operated  at  full  capacity. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  tanker  fleet  en- 
gaged in  this  haul  cuuld  transport  436.000.000 
barrels  during  1941.  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  shlpr^ents  In  this  service  during 
that  year 

Diversely  to  the  present  enormous  lncrei.»2 
In  w:\rtime  needs  for  oil  has  been  the  drastic 
falling  ofl  of  such  deliveries  to  the  refining 
and  stunige  t  eas  due  to  dT'.ersloiis  of  coast- 
ing taniters  to  overseas  service;  the  neces?lty 
for  convoys,  and  the  reduced  speed  and  the 
delays  connected  therewith;  and  the  heavy 
losses  from  enemy  undcrseas  craft. 

One  of  the  most  iinporiant  contilbutlous 
v.b'.rh  the  proposed  pipe  line  to  Charlcs'^on. 
with  a  capacity  of  70.000  bnrrcls  daily,  would 
make  to  the  naticival  war  etfort  would  be  the 
releas-  of  an  »~itltnated  12  tankers  to  other 
than  coastwise  duties. 

EtONOMIC  ASJ'E..T   Or  A  PIPI  LINK  FROM   THE 
TtNaiET   nXLO   TO   CHARLKSTON 

KCi)norny  effected 

In  transporting  crude  oil  from  the  oil  fields 
to  refineries  well  removed,  in  normal  times, 
the  foKowlng  carriers  are  available  In  the 
order  of  economy:  Ocean^'oing  tankers.  In- 
land tank  barg*^.  p.pe  lint^.  ix^argolng 
tank  barges.  :aiirt)a(i  t.uik  cars,  ai  d  automo- 
tive tank  vehicles,  but  vaiiius  economic  fac- 
tors militate  aeainst  certain  of  tlKse  facilities 
during  time  of  serlcu.-  emcnrei.cy 

Tankers,  in  time  if  war  becau.se  of  diver- 
sion to  orerseiis  hauls,  the  need  of  expensive 
convoys,  and  pt  tcrtial  Kij-.«  by  ei'.emy  attack. 
are  inadequate  In  this  CL,i.«tMi.ise  movement; 
Inlaid  tank  bai-^'-  are  dependent  upon  can  - 
ful  maintenance  of  depths  In  the  waterways 
they  ply;  (X-ear.^;  'int;  b.-irees  experience  many 
of  th«  handlcaiis  applicable  tc  the  off-sliore 
tankers;  the  efficiency  of  railroad  tank  cars 
may  be  Impaired  by  easily  disrupted  railroad 
operations  and  Jammed  yard.-;  and  the  profit - 
able  ri^iiiie  <it  auT'nn  tlve  ta-ik  \eh:cl>^<  is 
limited.     All   are  adversely    aHected   by    ilie 


perll.s  of  war  fviel  and  labor  .shortages,  un- 
favorable weather,  and  the  so-called  ac^  -  '  f 
God  Only  is  the  burled  pipe  line  depend- 
able and  rc;wsonably  secure  again.st  harm  In 
peace  or  war. 

While  the  oceangoing  tanker  Is  cheaper 
than  the  pipe  line  m  long  haul.  .  the  situation 
Is  reversed  in  relatively  short  hauls,  such  as 
the  prop'jf:id  600-iullc-  pipe  l;ne  from  tlie 
Tinaley  field  to  Charleston,  a.s  ci.nipared  with 
the  distance  of  1.354  r.autleul  miles  from 
Texas  City,  around  the  Florida  Peninsula  to 
Charteston. 

The  savuigs  In  original  Investment,  oper- 
ating costs,  and  delivery  time  over  such  a 
short  pii^  line.  Is  reflected  in  most  favorable 
tariCs  Fur  example,  the  pre^ient  tanS  on 
crude  oil.  30  API  and  lighter,  as  given  in 
Rate  Order  101.  United  Stales  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Is  43  centb  per  band,  while  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  tariff  for  the  pipe  line 
shuuld  not  exceed  30  cttiis  pt-r  bane!. 

Other  £avui,;s  are  indicated  For  example, 
whereas  the  posted  field  price  in  Texas  Qelc*^, 
is  $1J25  per  barrel,  for  38  gravity  oil.  the  open 
market  price  In  the  Tmsley  field  is  sa'-j 
rents  per  bauel  for  32  34  gravity  oil.  Thus 
It  will  be  seen  that,  as  far  as  the  oil  derived 
from  this  latter  field  is  concerned  even  with 
the  ntlflltlon  of  the  30  cent.«  esttma'ed  pipe- 
line tariff  It  may  be  laid  down  In  Charle-ton 
at  a  snving  of  2'j  cents  per  buirel  below  the 
actual  field  prire  In  Texav 

From  the  standpoint  of  d.?patch  the  pipe 
line,  compared  with  the  tanker  as  a  carrier, 
is  llkf  a  mod-^rn  high-powered  fire  engine 
versus  an  ;>Id-fnshtnnrd  "bucket  line  "  Like 
the  Ifltter  the  t.inker.  as  u  container,  must 
be  returned  repeatedly  to  Us  source  for  a  new 
supply,  while  the  flow  of  the  pipe  line  is 
constant 

Government  estimates  sh(  w  that  for  the 
normal  year.  1941,  approximately  260  tankers 
plied  between  Gulf  const  nni  Atlannc  coast 
ports,  wtth  an  average  speed  nf  10.5  knots. 
and  an  nvernpe  load  of  83.9C0  barrels.  An 
average  of  18  days  was  required  for  a  round 
trip 

From  Texas  City  to  Charleston  is  1.354 
nnut'cal  miles,  or  a  round-trip  distance  of 
2.708  miles  Based  on  th"  foteeolng  aver- 
aRP«  It  Is  conservatively  estimntrd  that,  with 
time  out  for  btmkerlng  and  discharge,  and 
for  usual  rtelavs.  a  tanker  can  make  the 
round  trip  In  14  days,  to  lay  down  as  a  restilt 
of  a  complete  voyage  the  accepted  average 
of  B3  900  barrrte.  as  cimipared  with  the  dally 
delivery-  of  70  000  bnrrrl-  throir-h  the  pipe 
line;  thus  reloa^^lnc  appiox'matr !y  12  tankers 
for  other  than  cons'wi«e  service 

Bos«^  on  total  contract.'?  let  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Comtnls>=inn.  as  of  October 
1.  1941.  amounting  to  $TO5  000  000  for  a  total 
tank»r  carncl»v  nf  R37.0O0.O00  gallons.  It  Is 
es'lmsted  that  th**  average  sea-resdv  cost  of  a 
Ts!'.ki-r  of  8S  000  barrvis  would  be  $1,B<"0  000. 
Tw-lvp  stirh  rankers,  released  from  the  h.^ul 
betw^n  the  Tex?.s  coast  ports  and  the  north- 
eastern const  refineries  and  sfcrage  points. 
iN^tiH  m»>P!i  '\  ^nvtrK"  !n  ron«tnjctto>-|  ro<T'^  of 
>21  600  000,  or  apprcximntply  one  and  three- 
qu'r'P"--  times  the  con'^trtietion  cost  of  the 
pipe  Itrif 

Compared  with  the  costly  subsidy  of  $1  per 
barrel  b<  irg  paid  by  the  Government  In  con- 
nection with  crude  oil  moved  by  tank  car 
from  Texas  to  thf  reflner'e.^  (^f  the  N  r'h 
At'antlc,  the  total  lack  of  sub?ldy  en  the 
volume  of  crude  oil  mo^ed  through  the 
Charlrston-Tinsle;-  pipe  line  In  th""  amotmt 
of  70  OtX)  barrels  daily  wnild  pn  vide  a  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayers  cf  $70  000  daily,  or  a 
to'.al  of  $12600,000  in  6  months:  almo-^t  suffi- 
cient to  olTsct  the  entire  estimated  cost  of 
the  pr-ij-Tt 

Crude  oil  as  a  power  source 
Although  the  ba>lc  purpose  cf  thl-^  luae  Is 
to    pr.vide    cheap,     quuk.     and    d«  pendable 
transportatlou  for  a  substantial  amount  of 


crude  nil  from  the  prolific  fields  of  Mlssia- 
elppl  Arkansas  east  Texas,  and  northern 
L<.  ;  :m  throKsh  a  trunk  line  from  Ttnsley 
down  to  the  Port  of  Charleston,  for  refining, 
distribution,  and  transshipment  Incidental 
to  the  military.  Industruil.  and  domestic 
needs  of  ttie  south>^siem  seaboard,  such  a 
line  (jffi  rs  great  possibilities  as  a  fxjwer  source 
to  industries  and  ulllltic*  alonj?  \ts  route, 
through  the  States  of  MlsBisj-ippi,  Alabama, 
Gei  .„lfl,  and  South  Carolina 

According  to  the  type  used,  crude  oil  may 
be  reduced  to  a  residuum  or  txiltom  fraction 
BUita!)le  for  the  generation  of  power,  rep- 
resenting from  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
original  oil.  At  any  point  on  the  line,  con- 
venient to  an  mdu.'tiy  the  nfcessary  volume 
Of  Oil  may  be  drawn  off  and  run  through 
a  pipe  still  to  obtain  the  heavy  ends:  and 
the  llrhter  portion  then  returned  to  the  line 
for  subsequent  refining  at  the  cofital  ter- 
minus 

The  vast  potential  power  which  might  be 
derived  from  this  pipe  line  is  shown  by  com- 
parison with  the  recently  built  San  tee -Cooper 
power  and  navigation  project.  40  miles  north 
Of  Charleston, 

Constructed  at  a  cost  of  140.795.000.  this 
hydroelectric  power  project  is  plsnn»xl  for 
an  uitmatf  annual  generation  i-apacity  cf 
700  000,000  kilowatt -hours,  or  an  estimated 
dailv   average   cf    1.917  808   kilowntt-hour- 

Based  on  an  assumetl  dailv  reduction  of  25 
percent  of  the  bo't.  m  fraction  from  the 
70000  barrels  of  crude  oil  In  transit  there 
would  be  available  17  500  barrels  of  heavy 
ends  for  power  generation. 

For  Diesel  engine  performance  it  is  esti- 
mated that  0  5  p  u:  d  of  bottom  fraction 
will  pi  dure  1  kl!u\v.itt-hnur.  or  672  k.lowa't- 
hours  per  barrel  of  336  pourd'^  giving  a  total 
yield  of  11.760  000  kilowatt -hours  from  17  500 
barrels  Tins  would  cr  6  13  times  the  rated 
output  if  the  Santee-Cooper  project 

Ailciwing  500  kilowatt-hours  per  barrel  as 
•  reasonable  estimate  for  steam-engine  per- 
formance. 17.300  bane  -  cf  h-nvv  ends  would 
generate  8,750.000  kilowatt-hours,  or  4  50 
times  the  rate<l  output  of  the  Santce-Cooper 
project 

Other    potentialities    of    a    crude-oil    pipe 
line  .nrUide  the  pr(<luction  of  a  preat  variety 
of  synthetics,  plastics,  rubl>er.  etc. 
Grouing  irnportance  of  Scmth   Atlantic  area 

Indicative  of  the  military  Importance  of 
the  S  )Uth  Atlantic  S'ates  which  would  be 
ser%'ed  by  a  pipe  line  from  the  Tlnsley  area 
to  Charleston,  and  of  the  intervening  States 
traversed  by  the  line,  which  -"culd  draw  upon 
this  carrier,  are  the  following  m.Jor  war 
facility  and  supply  contracts  and  alloca- 
tions— exelusivp  of  fcodsttitTs  and  items  of  a 
▼Blue  of  le-w  than  $50.000 — awarded  for  the 
Ari:'v  N  ivy  Maritime  Commls.sion,  Treas\jry 
I>fT'ninnt,  and  foreign  purchnslng  mis.slcu 
from  June  1940  through  November   1942: 

North    Carolina f602   129  000 

South   Carolina 359  52.').  000 

George 731,  151   000 

Florida 889,  961.  000 

Total 2.  672.  76«.  000 

Mississippi S'ss.  978.  OOO 

Alabama l,  176.957.000 

Total 1.732,935  000 

Great  as  are  the  military  needs  of  the  south 
Atlantic  area,  for  petroleum  and  Its  prod- 
ucts. Its  economic  needs  ar.;  equally  as  Im- 
portant, as  a  suddenly  doubled  pojiuiation 
creates  new  demands  for  these  essentia)  fxu  Is. 
and  a  long  isolated  and  dlsfavcjred  region 
hits  Its  stride;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that,  with  Its  vast  natural  re  si  urces  and  raw 
materials,  and  the  profitable  b\products  to 
be  derived  therefrom:  this  south  Atlantic  sea- 
board will  continue  to  forge  ahead,  seeking 
new  power  sources  and  encouraging  new  in- 


dustries, to  which  end  the  practical  utility  of 
a  convenient  pipe  line  terminus  at  Charles- 
ton Is  most  essential. 

Natural  resources  and  industries 
South  Carolina,  as  typical  of  Its  sister 
St.ites.  Is  rich  in  minerals,  timber,  agricul- 
ture, and  fisheries,  posse.sses  a  climate  char- 
acterized by  long  summers  and  mild  winters; 
has  an  abundance  of  intelligent  natlve-bcru 
labor;  Is  well  supplied  with  transportation  by 
rail,  water,  air,  and  hlphwny.  and  Is  steadily 
advancing  in  manufarturts  and  finance. 
Outstanding  In  its  natural  resources  are  the 
following: 

Approximately  10.732,000  acres,  or  about  65 
percent  of  South  Carolina's  total  land  area  is 
In  forest  lands.  More  than  80  types  of  lorest 
trees  make  up  the  merchantable  stands  In- 
cluding commercial  hardwoods  and  softwoods 
and  the  slash  pine.  gum.  and  yellow  poplar 
used  in  th.e  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 
Among  its  metallic  and  nonmetallic  min- 
erals are  the  following:  Sand;  gravel;  gran- 
ite, both  crushed  and  slab;  clay,  in  commer- 
cial quantities  suitable  lor  brick  and  tile, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp; 
gold,  both  placer  ntid  lode  production,  with 
some  silver  and  copper  recovered;  pyrites,  for 
making  sulphuric  acid;  barlte.  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  lithopone  and  barium  chemi- 
cals; rock  phosphate;  marl  and  limestone, 
suitable  for  agricultural  lime,  building 
lime,  and  that  used  in  the  reflning  of  sugar, 
the  maniif.icture  of  paper,  and  of  artificial 
rubber,  and  in  the  textile  industry;  and  some 
spodumene  and  kyanite.  Kaolin,  or  white 
clay,  of  a  fine  qua'ity,  perhaps  suitable  to 
the  production  of  aluminum  by  the  Hixon- 
Millcr  process,  is  mined. 

-Vside  from  its  importance  as  a  military 
center  and  naval  cons  uction  base,  Cliarles- 
ton,  sought  as  the  coastal  terminus  for  the 
pipe  line  from  the  Tlnsley  area.  Is  th  •  me- 
tropolis and  State  port  of  South  Carolina. 
Its  Industrial  structure  embraces  86  manu- 
facturing plants,  with  40  classifications:  and 
shipbuilding  is  a  major  industry.  Metal- 
lurgical products,  lert.iizers.  lumber,  and 
creosoted  woods,  asphalt,  pulp,  and  paper, 
asbestos,  foodstuffs,  and  beverages  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities.  It  is  a  major  dis- 
tribution point  for  heavy  and  light  fuel  oils. 
Four  railroads,  two  major  air  lines,  three  na- 
tional highways,  and.  In  normal  times,  nine 
steamship  companies  make  up  Us  transpor- 
tation system,  and  regular  service  is  had  over 
Its  Intracoastal   waterway. 

PIPE    LINES    APPROVED    BT    PETROLEUM     ADMINIS- 
TH\TION  FOR  WAH 

(f)   Pipe  lines  constructed  under  provisions 
of  Cole  Pipe  Line   Act 

Portland  Pipe  Line  Co  :  Completed  Novem- 
ber 1941,  Extends  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
the  United  States-Canadian  border,  166  miles. 
This  line  extends  an  additional  70  miles  to 
Montreal.  Quebec  Ccnstructed  and  owned 
by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Cost  ap- 
proximately $7  600.000 

Southeastern  Pipe  Line  Co:  Completed 
January  1942,  Extends  from  Port  St.  Joe  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn  ,  462  miles.  Constructed 
and  owned  Jointly  by  Gulf  Refining  Co. 
and  the  Pure  Oil  Co.  Cost  approximately 
$5,000,000 

Plantation  Pipe  Line  Co  :  Completed  Jan- 
uary 1942  Extends  from  Baton  Rouge.  La., 
to  Greensboro.  N  C  ,  with  laterals  to  Mont- 
gomery and  Birmingham,  Ala  ;  Columbus  and 
Macon,  Ga  ;  Chattanooga  and  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn.  Ageregates  1.230  miles.  Constructed 
and  owned  Jointly  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co,  of 
New  Jersey.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Kentucky, 
and  Shell  Oil  Co.  Cost  approximately  $15,- 
000  000. 

Project  Five  Pipe  Line:  Completed  for  par- 
tial operation  Dtcember  1942.  Extends  from 
El  Dorado  to  Helena,  Ark  ,  158  miles.   Producta 
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are  delivered  to  the  new  line  through  re- 
versed pipe  lines  extending  from  the  Fort 
Arthur.  Tex  .  area  to  El  Dorado,  Ark.  Barge 
and  tank  car  leading  facilities  are  installed  at 
Helena  for  transshipping  pioducts  north  and 
east.  Constructed  and  owned  by  Gulf  Re- 
fining Co  .  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co  .  Inc  .  Pre- 
mier Oil  Refining  Co  of  Texas.  Lion  Oil  Re- 
fining Co  .  and  the  Texas  Co,  Cost  apprcxi- 
matrly  $3,700,000. 

(:?•   Pipe    Imes    under    corstrnction    through 
Defense  Plant  Corporation,  witlwut  iniok- 
iTigr  provisions  of  Cole  Pipe  Line  Act 
A    24-inch    line    from    Longview.    Tex  ,    to 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  and  New  York.  N,  Y.  ap- 
proximately  1.400  miles      Being   constructed 
under    the    supervision    of    War    Emert;enf-y 
Pipelines.    Inc      Estimated    cost.    $95,000,000, 
A  16-lnch  and  20-inch  line  from  Baytown. 
Tex  .    to    Seymour,    Ind  ,    cpprcxlmately    850 
miles.     Being  constructed   under  the  super- 
vision    of     War    Emergency    Pipelines,    Inc. 
Estimated  cost,  $44,000,000, 

An   8-lnch    line    from    Carrabella.   Fla  .   to 
Jacksonville.    Fla..   approximately    198    miles. 
Constructed      under      the      supervision      of 
Trans-Florida  Pipeline  Co.     Estimated  cost 
$3  360  000. 

An  8-inch  line  from  Fostoria.  Ohio,  to 
Akron.  Ohio,  approximately  82  miles.  Being 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Ohio 
Emergency  Pipelines.  Inc.  Estimated  cost, 
$1,250,000 

An  8-lnch  line  from  Greensboro.  N,  C  .  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  approximately  175  miles.  Be- 
ing constructed  under  the  supervision  of 
Plantation  Pipe  Line  Co.  Estimated  cost, 
$3,600,000, 

A  14-lnch  and  16-lnch  line  from  Refugio, 
Tex.,  to  Houston,  Tex,,  approximately  157 
miles.  Being  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Humble  Pipe  Line  Co.  Estimated 
cost.  $4.625  000 

Ranging  from  an  estimated  cost  of  $67,857 
per  mile  for  the  24-lnch  line  from  Longview, 
Tex,  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  via 
mountainous  terrain,  to  an  estimated  cost 
of  $29,458  per  mile  for  the  14-lnch  and  16- 
lnch  line  from  Refugio,  Tex,  to  Houston. 
Tex.,  through  flat  country,  no  truly  com- 
parable figures  can  be  arrived  at  because  of 
the  varying  diameter  of  the  pipe  employed. 
However,  the  approximate  cost  of  $21,667 
per  mile  figured  for  the  Charleston-Tinsley 
12^4 -Inch  line,  also  to  traverse  easy  terrain, 
bespeaks  great  economy  In  IxDth  time  and 
money  in  Its  construction. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  transportation  bur- 
den which  has  been  placed  on  the  railroad 
tank  cars  through  the  failure  of  ocean-tanker 
deliveries,  and  the  delay  In  constructing  di- 
rect coastal  pipe  lines.  It  will  be  necessary. 
In  addition  to  the  critical  materials  needed 
for  the  upkeep  of  roUlng  stock  now  engaged 
In  delivering  around  800.000  barrels  of  oil 
daily  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal  States,  to  build 
5.000  new  tank  cars,  at  a  total  of  130  000  tons 
of  steel,  or  approximately  2'2  times  the 
amount  of  steel  to  be  used  In  the  proposed 
Tiusley-Charleston  pipe  line. 

SisuMi: 

1.  The  military  and  economic  needs  for 
pipe  lines,  to  augment  the  supply  of  oil  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  were  clearly  set  forth  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
War,  and  others.  In  endorsing  the  legislation 
which  later  became  the  Cole  Pipe  Line  Act 
of  1941. 

2.  Authority  for  the  construction  of  such 
pipe  lines   to  the   Atlantic   coast   was  given 
In   general   under   Public   Law    197,  Seventy-    } 
seventh     Congress;      and     specifically     from    I 
Tlnsley.  Miss.,   to  Charleston,   S.   C  ,   and  or 
Savannah,  Ga.,  under  Public  Law  675,  Sev-    : 
enty-seventh   Congress,  subject   to   the   pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  197,  with  113,000,000 


approved  for  the  construction  of  said  line. 
Funds  are  also  available  and  precedent  has 
been  established  through  the  Defense  Plant 
Coipnraticn    for   financing   such   utilities 

3  Within  approximately  600  miles  of 
Charleston  lies  the  Tinsley  field  i.f  Mlssissipjn 
proposed  as  the  Inland  terminus  of  a  12  4- 
inch  trunk  line,  with  Imniediatclv  adjacent, 
as  a  gathering  area,  other  prolific  fields  In 
Mississippi.  Arkansas,  northern  Louisiana, 
and  east  Texas 

4.  Avnilability  cf  proven  pttroleum  re- 
serves for  a  full  and  dependable  load,  of  a 
rated  daily  pumping  capacitv  of  70.g(>0  b:;r- 
rels.  for  the  proposed  pipe  line  is  claimed 
by  competent   oil   experts. 

5.  Travcrcing  an  easy  terrain.  It  Is  esti- 
mated tins  trunk  line  can  be  built  at  a 
co.vt  of  approximately  $21,667  per  mile,  in- 
cluding storage  and  terminals,  with  mini- 
mum u.-e  of  critical  materials  i about  88 
tons  of  pipe  per  mile) . 

6.  From  the  standpoint  of  strategic  loca- 
tion. It  Is  submitted  that  the  use  of  the 
port  of  Cbarlef^toii  as  a  coastal  p;pe-llnp 
terminus  for  the  refining,  distribution,  and 
transshipment  of  petroleum  and  Its  prod- 
ucts will  result  In  the  following  advantages 
to   the   Military   E.'tabUshment : 

(a)  Decentralization  of  refining  and  stor- 
age facilities  for  petroleum  and  Its  products, 
now  dangerously  congested  on  the  Middle  and 
North   Atlantic  seaixiards. 

(b)  Convenient  and  depei.dabie  supply  of 
oil  for  the  many  military  pwts  and  stations, 
and  war  industries,  in  the  important  South 
Atlantic  area. 

(c)  Immediate  bunkering  and  cargo  sup- 
ply of  oil  for  naval  and  merchant  marine 
vessels  basing  on  this  range,  or  using  the 
deep-water  terminals  oj  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  which  has  a  shorter  average  sail- 
ing d'stance  to  the  key  points  of  the  world 
than  has  any  other  Atlantic  or  Gulf  port. 

(d)  Quick  dispatch  to  the  important  bases 
of  the  Caribbean  area,  and  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  beyond  to  Pacific  ports. 

(e)  A  saving  of  from  12  to  13  days  per 
round  trip,  or  voyage,  for  tankers  cut  of 
Charleston  and  destined  for  the  United  King- 
dom, Mediterranean  and  north  African  ports, 
compared  with  tankers  from  the  Texas  gulf 
ports. 

7.  From  the  standpoint  of  economy  it  Is 
estimated  that  the  Tlnsley-Charleston  pipe 
line  Will  result  In  the  following  savings: 

(a)  Release  for  other  than  coastwise  serv- 
ice approximately  12  tankers  with  an  average 
capacity  of  83.900  barrels  each,  and  an  esti- 
mated construction  cost  of  $1,800,000  each. 
with  a  total  saving  ol  $21,600,000.  or  approxi- 
mately one  and  three-quarters  times  the  cost 
of  the  pipe  line. 

(b)  Free  of  the  Federal  subsidy  of  ap- 
proximately $1  per  barrel  paid  on  crude  oil 
moved  by  railroad  tank  cars  from  Texas  to 
middle  and  north  Atlantic  seaboa.'d  re- 
fineries, the  dally  movement  of  70,000  barrels 
over  the  Tlnsley-Charleston  pipe  line  during 
6  months  would  save  the  taxpayers  $12.- 
600,000,  or  nearly  enough  to  offset  "the  entire 
cost  of  the  pipe  line. 

(c)  Substantial  savings  In  construction 
and  operating  cost  of  this  relatively  short 
route  will  be  reflected  In  most  favorable  tar- 
iffs over  both  tanker  and  tank-car  hauls, 
while  the  cheaper  open-market  price  In  the 
Tinsley  field,  compared  with  the  posted  field 
prices  of  other  areas,  will  show  great  saving's. 

(d)  Based  on  a  25-percPnt  withdrawal  of 
residuum  or  bottom  fraction  suitable  for  the 
generation  of  power.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
a  power  source  the  pipe  line  will  provide 
daily  11.760.000  kilowatt-hours  for  Diesel-en- 
gine performance  and  8,750.000  kilowatt- 
hours  for  that  of  steam  engine,  giving  six 
and  thirteen  one-hundredths  and  four  and 
flfty-slx  one-hundredths   timet  respectively 
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the  dally  avpragi^  of  1  917  «08  kilowatt -hours 
of  the  Santtc-O'  .p<^r  hydroelectric  p<>wer 
project. 

RespectTully  »tibmltt*d. 

HtNRT  W   Lock  WOOD, 
Mayor  of  Charleston,  S   C. 

(Compiled  by  the  Office  of  Port  Develop- 
ment. H  F  Church,  director,  Charleston, 
BO.) 


Saratoga  National  Historical  Park 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.'\RB:S 

OF 

HON  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVE8 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exieiui  m\'  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Lenisiature  of  the  State  of  New 
York : 

Stati  or  New  York,  in  A-ssfmblt, 

AltMnv.  March   22.  1941. 

Whereas  the  Sarai''«?H  Na'lnnnl  Hftorlcal 
Park  embrnccs  a  section  of  New  York  State 
highly  sleiilficant  in  this  Nation's  early  strug- 
gles for  Independence;   and 

Whereas  It  wotild  be  entirely  fitting  and 
appropriate  to  convert  a  portion  of  this  hal- 
lowed gmvnul  as  the  final  resting  place  for 
veternns  of  the  soveml  wars  In  which  this 
Nation  has  or  may  become  engaged:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rr.^ph^d  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Concrefs  of  the  United  States  be  respect- 
fully memorhilized  to  jia-ss  appropriate  leg- 
Ulatlon  to  make  poK.<;ible  the  establishment 
of  B  porMon  of  the  Siratop:*  National  His- 
torical Piirk  R.s  a  national  veterans"  cem- 
etery; and  be  It  further 

R:-.iolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  traiu'imltted  to  Uie 
Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representnt'ives.  and  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gre-'s  from  this  State. 

By  order  of  the  assembly, 

ANS1.ET    B     BORKOWSKT. 

Clerk. 
In  senate.  March  26.   1943      Concurred  In 
Without  amendment 
By  order  of  tlie  senate, 

Wu-LiAAi  S   King. 

Clerk. 


Dread  Gestapo  Bill  May 
of  Terror 


Be   InttrumeDt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or    NfW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATU-ES 
SaturcUii;.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
Itrantod  me  to  extend  my  remark.^  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  folIowinR  editcirial 
from  the  New  Yo:  k  Journal-Amencaa  of 
Wtdne>day,  April   7,   1S43:  1 


DItFAD    "GFSTAPO    BILL"    MAT    BE    INST8UMKNT    OF 
TERROR 

The  Department  uf  Justice,  which  was  re- 
cently criticized  b>  the  Sviprtrae  Ccurt  for 
the  abii^e  of  Its  powers,  has  drawn  up  a  bill 
to  gl\e  Itself  more  powers  to  abuse 

Tlie  House  of  Representittives.  which  has 
been  puslng  before  the  public  as  a  legislative 
bcxly  which  has  rtgamul  Its  freetl*  in  from 
Elecutive  duminution.  belled  Its  claims  by 
alavlshiy  piissing  the  bill. 

The  Hi  use  luvittd  the  contempt  of  the 
Nation  by  hurriedly  and  unexp^^ctedly  passing 
the  bill  at  a  time  wheii  the  atteud:ii.ce  of 
Congress  was  incomplete,  and  many  of  the 
intelligent  and  patriotic  uppoiici.ts  uf  Uie  op- 
pressive bill  were  absent. 

The  Membcis  present  who  voted  for  the 
bill  Knew  full  well  that  they  were  Uicurring 
and  deserved  to  Incur  the  contempt  ai.d 
antagonism  of  the  Nation,  so  tliey  v^ted  for 
the  hill  secretly  and  did  not  allow  U:ieir 
names  to  be  /eccrd-  d 

Not  a  very  In.spinng  exhibition  of  Inde- 
pendence or  of  legislative  honor  or  decency. 

The  bill,  properly  c.illcd  Uie  g.hlapo  bill, 
can  still  be  rejected  by  the  Si  nate.  If  the 
Senate,  by  any  chance  should  happen  to 
possess  more  Independence  and  mi>re  patrl- 
otlsn  and  more  loyalty  to  the  public  than  the 
Hctise 

An  amendment  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  Y .ik.  wa.>  at- 
tached to  the  Ge.'itapo  bill  In  the  hope  of 
guirdmiT  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

Perhaps  the  Pish  amendment  will  do  so — 
perhaps  It  will  not:  but  why  should  any  bill 
be  passed  requiring  such  an  amendment.  In 
▼lew  of  the  constitutional  Injunction  that 
Congress  jihRn  make  no  law  abridging  either 
of  tho.se  riK'hts? 

Was  It  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
Ju.stlce.  In  aclvcK-atlng  this  bill,  to  obtain 
a  statute  nullifying  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Yet.  inasmuch  as  the  rest  of  the  amended 
bill  applied  to  the  entire  cl".7enry  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  hostile  aliens.  It  should 
be  !H"nit!nl7ed  most  carefully  In  the  Senate 
to  discern  how  else  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  people  may  be  Jeopnrdl/ed  by  Its  uu- 
precedenti'dly  clra>tic  provisions 

Per  the  bill  contains  a  great  number  ol 
phrases  which  may  prove  to  be  fangs — espe- 
cially under  a  Department  of  Justice  which 
already  u.-es  Its  powers  not  for  Justice  but 
for  Injustice,  and  is  criticized  therefor  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  latter  ptirt  of  March.  Oecrge  Rn'h- 
well  Brown  pointful  out  the  manifest  dat.gcrs 
of  the  pernicious  Ges'apo  bill  in  his  Wash- 
ington coliinin.  The  I^iUtlcal  Parade 

DescrlhlUK  the  bill  as  having  been  oent  to 
the  Capitol  by  Attorney  General  Biddle  "to 
be  rubber-stamped."  Mr    Brown  said: 

"Tins  measure  Is  designed  to  ^'lve  to  the 
Government  ix)wer.s  to  cope  with  saboteurs 
and  traitors  and  tt)  deal  with  such  ca.ses  as 
Uiose  of  the  German  spies  who  landed  on 
Lou.:  Island  and  Florida  and  were  tried  by 
niilit.try  courts. 

"Nobody  objects  to  such  a  purpose. 

"But  the  bill  contains  language  so  loosely 
drawn  that  there  Is  rcasouable  ground  for 
belief  th.\t  It  could  be  used  for  the  persrcullou 
of  innocent  American  citizens  " 

Since  that  was  written,  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  woxild  turn  th's 
free  country  Into  n  nation  of  snorpirs,  with 
one  hous'h  Id  spymc  on  another,  and  with 
clttzen.**  In  danger  of  terrible  penalties  on  the 
mere  sust.irioii  ct  falltn!^  to  act  as  Infnimers. 

Mr  Brown  UkewlfH*  broueht  to  Ucht  that 
Members  of  Congress — an-KintT  th^m  the  Rules 
Cnmtnit'e»  of  the  H<iuse  isrO  R''pre<w>n'a';vf 
SuM>fEns.  chairman  of  the  Jud'ciary  Commit- 
tee- wh'i  fiired  the  effects  of  the  bin  had 
been  assured  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  Its  powers  'Wuuld  uut  be  abused." 


But  what  assurance  Is  that  coming  from  a 
department  which  already  abuses  the  powers 
It  possesses? 

Similar  aasurances.  Mr  Brown  recalled, 
were  given  that  the  recently  enacted  8ta- 
bllization  Act  would  not  be  lnvokf>d  to  im- 
pose the  $25,000  llmlutlon  of  salarus.  yet  It 
WHS  so  used,  and  Congress  has  hr.d  to  p>ass 
still  another  measure  as  a  corrective. 

This  proposed  new  law  Is  of  such  a  nature 
thrt)Ughcut  as  Ui  cause  su.<piclon  that  .some 
motive  btsides  the  national  defeii,-;r  Is  in- 
volved The  pending  bill  excites  Hniai:^ement 
by  the  puni-^hment  It  stipulates — Corjxjratlon 
or  group  Ones  up  to  $5.000. 000.  which  could 
po!^.slbIy  t>e  invc  ked  agaliist  perf(>clly  patri- 
otic organizations  for  purely  political  rea- 
son'?— and  porstjnal  f)cnaltles.  from  death 
sentence?  down,  fur  what  may  he  only  a 
"crackpot"  manifestation. 

These  powers  and  penalties  are  pecvUlarly 
dangerous  considering  the  conspicuous  fact 
that  si'vagp  decrees  and  punitive  ptilltlcal 
action  hi.ve  been  entirely  typical  of  the  New 
I>eal. 

The  ?o-calIed  Utllltlc«  Reorganization  Act 
w;-..s  dlstlnguL^hrd  by  Its  "death  sentence" 
cIruw 

Persons  receiving  voltimlnovu  Governmen- 
tal qup!«tlonnalre5.  many  of  thrm  so  ccmpll- 
cntrd  a"  to  be  Iticomprehrnsihle,  read  thereon 
the  Government's  threat  of  10  y«u^  In  prison, 
or  a  $10  000  fine,  for  returning  "fal^^e"  Infor- 
mation 

And  now  mnie«?  thN  fantastic  bill  nlr.ng. 
embroidered  with  the  bod''?  .'^:r.e  words 
"dei'h"  and  "Imprisonment  frr  life  " 

What  voong  Drmo  is  devising  thr.H»  things 
for  the  New  Don!' 

Is  government  bv  terror  to  be  Imported 
here  from  Nari  Germany  and  Communist 
Russia? 


The  Too-Independent  Agencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  TROUTMAN 

or  PKNNSYI  VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'E3 

Saturday.  April  10.  1943 

Mr.  TROUTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
which  apr>eared  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer under  date  of  April  8,  1943: 

THE     TOO-lNDEl  tNDrWT     AGENf  lES 

Tlie  Joint  congressional  committee  which 
has  been  showing  up  extravagance  and  waste 
lu  the  swollen  Federal  pay  roll  and  in  unnec- 
essary use  of  olBcial  automob.les  has  now 
turned  Its  attention  to  the  multlpl-cl'y  of 
Government  corpon»tlcns  and  their  financial 
oi>erat.ans 

It  has  already  discovered  that  30  of  thes^ 
corporations  set  up  by  the  Ri  construction 
Finance  Corporation  and  oth«r  acencles  pos- 
sess indei)en(;ent  b  ,rr -wmc;  powers  and  don't 
have  to  ask  Con>'ies<  for  operating  funds,  nor 
are  their  arc-ount.^  subj<  cted  to  audit 

F^ftv  G.)vernn-.ent  -or;»r>ratlons  have  n 
conibln."d  r>«iv  roll  cf  109.000  empIoyepF.  The 
ccjmmlttee  found  some  corporations  which  It 
had  never  even  heard  of  before  It's  safe  to 
say  that  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bills 
have  been  equally  n<nomnt  on  this  score. 

The  huge  obligations  Incurred  by  these 
a;:ent  c.-,  are  net  included  In  statements  of 
the  national  debt  bectiuse  of  supposed  rff- 
settlng  asr«-ts  Many  of  them  are  n'lt  related 
to  the  war  prr-rmr-'.  bTjt  w*iether  they  are  or 
not,  the.r  acuvitiea  should  be  under  the  eye 
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of   Consrress    and    their    bock*    subjected    to 
ofScial  audit. 

No  commercial  business  could  be  run  after 
this  happy-go-lucky  financial  fashion  with- 
out ccninig  to  grief.  This  inquiry  Into  what 
has  been  done  with  the  taxpayers'  money 
should  bring  about  a  drastic  reform. 


Thomas  JefFcrson  Bicentennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   t^AU 
IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  ha\e  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  o'  the  Record  an  article 
prepared  by  me  for  tran.^lation  into 
Span.sh  and  PortuRUe-se  and  for  di.stri- 
bution  throughout  Latin  America.  The 
article  i.s  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  bicentennial  celebration  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

There  being  no  objection.  t!.e  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

April  13.  1943.  marks  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  JefTerson. 
Probably  we  could  leftr  to  no  figure  in  the 
world's  history  wl-.o  represents  more  the 
philosophy  for  winch  the  United  Nations  are 
contending  than  JelTerson  All  of  the  people 
In  the  United  States  will  be  consc.ous  of 
the  Jeffeison  celebration  thif  year  On 
April  13  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  dedicate  the  national  Tiemorial  erected 
In  honor  of  JefTerson  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
During  tliC  whole  i^f  1943  the  American  peo- 
ple Will  celebrate  Jefferson's  bicentennial 
under  the  au.'-pices  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Bicentennial  Ccmmls^lon.  a  national  or- 
gani/aticn  set  up  by  Congress  to  honor  the 
author  cf   the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  all  ol  the  American  nations,  both  north 
and  south.  Jefferson  will  be  honored  not  only 
lecau-'^e  of  his  democratic  theories,  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  right  ol  States  to  organize  their 
own  governments,  and  his  adamant  stand 
for  a  Nation  to  be  independent  cf  all  cut- 
side  U^.terference.  but  al.so  because  he  was 
In  very  deed  one  cf  the  most  farslghted  cf 
the  forerunners  of  the  present-day  hemis- 
pheric solidarity  which  Is  now  so  universally 
recGcnized  by  all  of  the  Americris  Jefferson 
advfcated  that  we  make  our  hemi.-.phere  one 
of  freedom,  and  he  pointed  out  that  an 
attack  on  one  member  of  the  American 
states  should  be  considered  as  an  attack  on 
the  whole 

The  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  a 
theory  which  through  its  varied  Interpre- 
tations has  both  advanced  and  retarded 
hemispheric  solidarity  I  am  sure  that  if 
everyone  knew  the  real  origin  of  the  Monroe 
Doctru;e.  no  one  would  have  any  fear  of  It 
and  no  one  would  have  any  misunderstand- 
ing about  it.  It  had  its  birth  In  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  cf  Independence  written  in 
the  main  by  Jefferson 

The  real  origin  of  the  doctrine,  huwever, 
came  not  with  Monroe's  pronouncement  In 
1823  but  with  a  message  tent  to  Congress  by 
President  Madison  on  January  3.  1811.  and 
with  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  Congiess 
on  January  15.  1811  Tlie  resolution  Is  so  re- 
markable In  Its  statesmanship  and  Its  fine 
American  spirit  and  so  full  cf  what  today  is 
our  good-neighbor  relationship,  that  I  am 
Justified  in  quoting  It  in  full. 


"Taking  Into  view  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  American  provinces;  and 
considering  the  Influei^ce  which  the  destiny 
of  the  territory  adjoining  the  southern  border 
of  the  United  States  may  have  upon  their 
security,  tranquillity,  and  commerce;  There- 
fore, resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpre.'ientatives  of  the  United  S.'afc.s  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  existing  crisis,  cannot,  without  serious 
inquietude,  see  any  part  of  the  said  territory 
pass  into  the  hand^  of  any  foreij;n  ptiwer;  and 
that  a  due  regard  to  then  own  y.dciy  compels 
them  to  provide,  under  certain  contingencies. 
for  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  said 
territory;  they,  at  the  same  time,  declare  that 
the  said  territory  shall,  in  their  hands,  re- 
main subject  to  future  nigctlation." 

It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  the  resr:lu- 
tlon  pas.'-ed  by  Congress  in  1941  rcgardii  g 
territory  held  by  non-Amencan  s;at(s  in  the 
Wc-tuii  Hemisphere  does  not  add  to  the 
authority  granted  to  tlie  President  in  1811. 
To  prevent  non-American  states  from  using 
cur  lands  as  pawns  in  their  power  politics 
and  In  war  is  the  essence  of  both  acts.  Madi- 
son and  Congress  in  1811  reflected  net  only 
the  best  of  the  Jefferson  ideals  of  hemi.'-phenc 
solidarity  but  also  anticipated  what  soon  after 
became  the  great  dream  of  Bolivar;  the  All- 
Amrncui  Unltv.  When  we  realize  how  clrse 
Madison  and  Monroe  were  to  Jefferson  and  the 
inspiration  he  gave  them,  v.e  see  that  the 
spirit  of  this  great  world  citizen  would  be 
stimulus  enough  for  all  of  the  Americas 
hrnorlne  him  during  his  bicentenary  even  if 
there  were  no  other  reason.-^ 

In  my  study  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
theories  I  have  always  found  him  never  mov- 
ing away  from  the  gr-^  t  principles  which,  first 
of  all.  recognized  the  worth  of  the  Individual 
in  sciCiety  and.  secondly,  insisted  upon  the 
same  moral  codes  for  nations  th.at  we  demand 
In  men.  Jefferson  thus  recognized  what  is 
now  being  attained:  a  unity  ol  the  whole 
world  and  a-  unity  of  mankind  In  that  world. 

V.'hen  I.  In  my  official  capacity  as  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Commission,  was  working  on  suggestions  for 
the  wording  of  the  panels  vhich  were  to  go  in 
the  monument.  I  attempted  to  chocjse  from 
Jefferson's  writings  those  theories  which  to 
my  mind  represented  him  as  a  werld  citizen 
and  which  marked  the  type  of  thought  that 
later  resulted  In  the  establishement  of  the 
Institutions  In  the  development  of  the  United 
States  which  have  become  the  lasting  parts 
of  our  political  and  social  life.  I  believe  I  can 
do  nothinK  better  here  than  to  print  the 
suggestions  which  I  offered  as  the  panels  for 
the  monument.  All  of  the  words  used  are 
Jefferson's;  all  of  the  thought  Is  Jeffer.son's; 
but  the  arrangement  of  these  words  and 
th.ought  is  mine.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
political  concepts  expressed  In  these  panels 
not  only  represent  Jefferson  but  can  in  very 
deed  become  fundamental  In  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  theories  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  United  Nations  today. 

"I 

"Man  was  destined  for  society  Society  re- 
serves to  each  individual  freedom  consistent 
with  peace  and  order. 

"All  men  are  created  equal,  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights;  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  Instituted,  deriving 
their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned.  Whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  11  " 

"n 

'•When  we  find  our  Constitution  insuf- 
ficient to  secure  the  happiness  cf  our  people, 
we  set  it  right. 

"The  people  are  the  guardians  of  their 
liberty. 


"God  created  the  mind  fiee.  No  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  support  any  religious  minis- 
try nor  suffer  on  account  of  his  beliefs  All 
men  have  liberty  of  religious  opinion.  Their 
morality  is  part  of  their  nature. 

"I  know  but  one  ce)de  of  morality  fur  men 
whether  acting  singly  or  collectively." 
"Ill 

"God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty.  Can 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we 
have  removed  a  conviction  that  these  libertie.s 
are  the  gift  of  God?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  Gcxl  Is  Just;  that 
H;s  Ju.-ticc  cannot  sleep  fore\er.  Commerce 
between  master  and  slaves  is  despotism. 
These  people  are  to  be  free. 

"That  people  will  be  happiest  whose  laws 
are  be^st.  Those  wrrthy  by  educati<>n  with- 
out regard  to  wealih  or  birth  should  admin- 
ister them  " 

'Tt 

"Equal  application  of  law  is  fundament^'.. 
Females  have  equal  rights  with  males.  To 
preserve  Ireedom  cru.sade  against  Ignorance; 
diffuse  knowledge;  follow  truth;  educate  the 
people  at  the  common  expense.  Health  and 
morality  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  learning. 
Prevent  the  accupiulation  of  wealth  in  select 
families. 

"Make  our  hemi.-phere  one  of  fieedom  An 
attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  the  whole 

"Our  wisest  policy  is  peace  and  friendship 
with  ail  mankind" 

Jefferson  s  thought  and  a  long  study  ol 
history  are  largely  responsible  for  my  theories 
With  regard  to  world  unity.  I  have  .'^t  forth 
the^e  theories  at  ereat  length  In  my  recent 
book.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Woild  Citizen,  but 
I  believe  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  summar- 
ize its  thesis  here 

World  economic  and  physical  unity  is  an 
unavoidable  fact.  World  social,  legal,  and 
cultural  unity  has  been  more  a  fact  than  is 
generally  realized.  Writers  have  long  tended 
to  emphasize  the  differences  between  peoples. 
An  entirely  new  picture  would  appear  If  they 
should  undertake  to  point  out  the  similari- 
ties. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  In  the  universal 
acceptance  o!  democracy  we  have  the  essen- 
tial of  world  unity.  With  free  peoples,  in 
free  nations  where  individual  rights  protect 
and  enlarge  the  citizen  and  where  self- 
restraint  and  united  control  preserve  the 
nation,  a  united  world  is  po.ssible. 

A  man  must  enjoy  at  least  four  freedoms 
to  be  in  any  true  sense  a  man  He  may  give 
over  political  rule  to  one  man  to  make  war 
or  to  many  men  to  plan  for  peace  He  may 
allow  the  rich  or  the  worker  In  any  com- 
munity to  have  control  of  the  common  In- 
terests. But  In  so  delegating  power,  he  must 
not  relinquish  the  fundamental  lll>erl!es  on 
which  democracy  depends. 

World  unity  does  not  mean  a  world  of  bliss; 
It  means  a  world  much  like  our  own  Amer- 
ica, where  struggle  and  clash  of  interest  still 
prevail  but  where  peaceful  cooperation  ol 
over  fifty-odd  political  Jurisdictions  makes 
possible  a  given  end  The  world  may  fast  be- 
come like  our  own  great  cities,  where  men 
have  complex  citizenship  and  some  no  citi- 
zenship, yet  all  stand  as  Individuals  before 
the  law.  The  world  of  the  United  Natlfms 
means  merely  that  condition  where  states 
may  pull  against  each  other,  some  alone,  some 
In  regions  of  Interest,  yet  all  may  unite  for 
for  the  common  good. 

I  may  see  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
example  of  imlty  before  I  die.  but  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  a  better-working  one.  I  love  to 
read  of  Utopias.  I  am  a  believer  In  the 
grand  course — the  mlllenlum— but  It  will 
not  come  by  fiat.  It  will  come  from  strug- 
gle, planning,  experiment,  and  cooperation. 
I  am  not  one  to  despair  when  the  world 
seems  to  falter  on  Its  way  to  the  attainment 
of  such  an  objective.    It  would  indicate  an 
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Ignorance  of  histoT?  to  expert  complete  cue-    [ 
cess    Tor    so    Rreat    an    undertaking    without 
many  an  apparent  failure      I  have  full  faith    ' 
In  the  attainment  of  new  w^rld  unity      But    | 
this    better    world    can    never    come    without 
the  development  of  the  concept    of   the   im-    ] 
p<^,rtance  of  the  Individual.     Democra*  y.  with 
Jcffers^m's    "four    freedoms'    la    essential    to 
such  an  attainment.     A.s  he  held  the  key  to 
the  successful  working  of  our  great  federation 
of  States  and   distant  Ternu)nes,   so.  I    be- 
lieve, he  8?t  forth  the  formula  for  succeseful 
world-wide  unity  of  the  nations. 


Address  of  Hon.  Joseph  H.  B^ll,  of  Minne- 
sota, on  Aaaiversary  of  Occupation  of 
Norway 

EXTENSION   OF   REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or    MINNE-SOTA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  en  Satur- 
(iiiy  evening .  April  10  several  thou.sand 
friend.s  of  Norwiiy  met  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City,  to  mark  the  third  anni- 
ver.sary  of  Hitler's  occupation  of  Norway 
on  April  9.  1940.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RECor.D  an  a(idres.s  which  I  delivered 
there  and  later  delivered  over  the  N.  B.  C. 
red  netwcMk. 

There  beinf?  no  objection,  the  addre.^s 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  meet  here  tonight  to  mark  the  third 
anuivirsary  t->f  ihe  miK-t  treacherous  allack 
ever  made  bv  one  nation  on  aiviiher.  But 
we  al.>K)  met  t  t'l  celelirale  3  of  the  mt>bl 
heroic  yeais  in  the  history  of  the  Norwegian 
people 

TTie  3  years  Just  pa-st  will  shine  with  a 
bright  luster  for  future  gcneraiiuns  of  Nor- 
wtk;iaii.'<  It  did  luit  take  the  Nazis  many 
weeks  t<i  occupy  the  soil  of  littl*\  pt'acefiil 
Norway  aft»'r  that  latelul  April  &  of  1940. 
But  at  the  end  of  3  buter  years  of  strug- 
gle, the  Nazis  are  further  than  ever  from 
conquering    the    Norwegian    people. 

That  IS  why  the  3  yeai.s  Just  p:ist — and 
all  I'f  us  hope  that  there  never  will  be  a 
fourth  -will  shine  out  m  Norwegian  history 
Cn  thi'  li.iinc  fioiit.  clefctuUU  by  Norway  8 
I  OiX)  IXXI  people,  the  Nazis  hive  not  won  a 
iingle    skiimish. 

All  of  us  remtmbtT  that  nlKbt  i  years 
a^r)  when  the  treacherous  blitz  struck  peace- 
ful N<  rv^ay.  I  tliink  11  w;tit  ih<>  b'..ick  treach- 
ery t)f  llmt  aliurk  thit  bioU(<hi  hi/mi-  to 
many  of  us  here  m  Anurica  the  full  meo-ure 
of  liiU«ceiuv  and  luhumauliy  of  which  the 
Nai'ls    are    capable 

During  CM-rni.ti.y  s  severe  depreaslon  of  the 
twenties,  th  unanda  of  Norw'>Klan  lanilUcs 
(>()eneU  Uielr  homes  to  Oermitn  children. 
guuiK  them  nouriJtJi.ntc  fo<jd.  --heltcr,  and 
h.ifctv  wiulf  their  h<  mtanU  »trUiU{lcd  with 
Its    ecuiionuc    probleinii 

klany  cf  iha»e  chi'dren.  grown  Into  young 
men  and  their  maid*  ^wi^U(l  .n.d  warpi  d  by 
Nazi  teaching.  J<j£'  huppet.Ld  ..i  Ap.tl  vt  1940 
to  be  vlalUng  the  Norwegian  friends  u  ho  had 
sheltered  them  years  be: ore.  .And  tlit.i  BUd- 
deiiiy  thc;r  Ncrwi;t{ian  hus  s  fuUi.d  these 
fnei.dly  youths  were  really  ..dvaiijc  agents  cf 
Uie  Qestapo.  viciou.'^ly  bctrayiug  the  generous 
hoBpitahty   extended    them. 

It  18  difflcvilt  to  conci  Ive  of  any  action 
more  cOiilrary  to  every  principle  of  decency 


and  honor  It  Is  perhajw  the  blackest  mark 
in  the  long  scire  whlcn  tivili-iaiion  hus  to 
settle  with  the  N.izi" 

Our  enemy  ha.s  paid  and  continues  to  pfiy 
dearly  for  that  treachery  There  l.s  hunt;i  r 
and  cold  and  sutTerlt.g  in  Ni^r'*ay  today,  but 
there  Is  nn  surrender  The  Ircn  of  Nazi  rule 
ha.s  struck  only  ppark.s  from  the  steel  of 
Norwegian  Fpirtt  and  resistance 

From  the  very  day  of  the  att.ick.  N<ir- 
weglan  youths  began  to  e'^c-^pe  to  En?^land 
and  America  to  Join  the  armrd  forces  flpht- 
Ing  the  Axis.  They  have  come  In  a  steady 
stream,  some  cross'iiK  the  'tormy  North  S^a 
to  England  In  their  little  fl:  htng  txjat.s.  others 
escaping  through  the  mountains  Into  Swiden 
and  making  the  lon«  trip  acriws  Siberia  to 
finally  cross  the  Pacific  to  .America 

I  have  hnd  the  privilege  to  talking  to  sev- 
eral of  thnae  young  ni'-n  who  were  training 
With  the  Royal  Norwe^^lan  Air  Force  Seme 
of  them  had  made  several  atten^.pts  to  cro;^ 
the  North  Sea  before  they  finally  made  It. 
But  they  brushed  aside  tho.^^e  paj^t  trials. 
All  their  energies,  all  their  thouchts.  were 
concentrated  on  preparing  to  strike  back  at 
the  Naz  .s  and  free  their  homeland. 

The  great  Norwe-^iaii  merchant  marine, 
with  Its  .'hips  and  nifii.  fl^ht.s  side  by  side 
with  the  other  Allies  In  what  Is  probuMy 
the  toughest  front  In  this  whole  war.  the 
buttle  of  supply  lines. 

And  back  In  Norway  itself  thousands  cf 
German  trcx)ps  are  Immobilized,  guarding 
the  coa.-it  against  invasion  and  guarding 
atjrtlnst  -salxitage  and  r«  volt  jy  an  uiicon- 
qucred  people  N;izit  and  Qui.-^lings  dare 
not   go   alone   at   night   or    they   are    killed. 

The  Noiwegian  Supreme  Court  resigned 
In  a  body  and  hundreds  of  lawyers  have 
l>een  !mprls(  rit-d  because  they  refused  to 
recognize  Nazi  deciees  as  laving  any  legal 
force  Clergymen  decliner"  to  comproini.'e 
In  the  slightest  degr«  e  with  the  invader, 
preierrlng  coi.centrath>n  camps  to  slavery 
and  perversion  of   their  faith. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  compliment  to  the 
Indomitable  spirit  of  tne  Norwegian  p' ople 
was  paid  by  the  Nazis  theint+elves  A  year 
and  a  halt  ago  thcv  coffl^rated  all  radio 
set.s  owned  by  Norwevjians  Previou-ly  ihey 
had  taken  ove  all  mediums  of  press  and 
radio  for  their  own  piopaganda  and  the 
people  were  forbidden,  or;  pali  of  severe  pen- 
alties, to  listen  to  any  but  Clerman  broad- 
casts. That  did  not  work  The  Norv.e^.ans 
ri.'^ki'd  the  penalties  gl.ully  in  ord -r  to  get 
true  ne'/'s  of  wh.^.t  wa.  happening  In  the 
world.  Finally,  all  radio  seis  ve.e  ctn-.tLs- 
cated.  and  today  it  is  ac  offense  pun.shable 
by  death  for  a  Norwegian  to  be  found  with 
one 

But  somehow,  through  hidden  radios  and 
the  underground  press  and  word  of  mouth, 
the  news  d"es  get  around  The  Norwegian 
people.  In  the  midst  of  their  hunger  and 
sufferings,  know  that  the  might  of  a  free 
world  13  gatherln.;  rapidly,  and  that  soon 
their  '•hnina  will  be  .struck   Irom    them. 

Their  motto,  and  it  is  a  great  one,  is: 
••3ome  must  willingly  die  If  a  people  shall 
live  " 

We  here  In  America  are  very  f<  r'unnte 
Our  nun  will  P.d^lit.  many  of  them  will  die. 
In  th'.n  war  But  our  hom'^s.  our  wmen. 
and  children  w.ll  ev?p^  the  horrors  of  total 
war  Our  cities  are  not  bombed,  our  ba  lies 
have  milk 

B^-cause  of  that  fact,  been  use  our  strength 
and  our  Bt,Tmlnn  la  being  «:<pped  le.s-  thin 
m'*t.  the  obligations  resting  on  the  pe<  pw  s 
of  all  United  Natlon«,  rest  even  more  heavily 
CM  u^  hi  re  in  America 

We  have  two  obligations,  obligations  to  our 
own  yuuth  lighting  and  dy.r.g  in  this  war. 
and  to  the  gallaut  and  uncciiquercd,  but 
tcrr.bly  .stiff"  i;n>;  people.s  o!  Norway  and  Hol- 
land and  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  and  all  the 
other   natU)ns   occupio<l    by   the   Nazis. 

The  flr^t  of  those  ob;ii;ations  is  to  do  every- 
thing we  cau  to  help  win  this  war  as  tpecdily 


as  possible.  I  know  that  95  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  concentrating  with 
single-minded  devotion  en  that  one  big  task. 
winning  the  war.  But  the  remaining  5  per- 
cent make  a  noise  all  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers 

Thi  V  are  the  few  btuslnessmen  who  are  more 
Intin-itcd  In  prohts  than  In  pri>Uuction.  the 
few  union  leaders  who  are  more  Interested 
In  collecting  dues  than  In  scrvii^g  the  men 
who  work  They  are  the  few  grocers  and 
butchers  who  run  blark  market*  and  the  few 
con^uinirs  who  palroui/e  tho.se  markets. 
Th(y  are  the  wise  boys  who  dii't  btlitve  In- 
flation will  hurt  them  and  want  to  get  theirs 
wh.le  the  getting  Is  good 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  tl.at  our  Oov- 
ernment    ha.s    not    done   a    perfect    Job   of 

mobilizing  America  for  total  war  I  have 
served  for  2  years  on  the  Truman  mvesticat- 
\na  committee,  and  our  chief  Job  ha*  been 
to  uncover  mistakes  and  get  them  ccrrected 
There  have  been  pUnty  of  mli-takes.  and  the 
usual  percentage  of  chLselers  and  grafters 
have  turned  up  But  we  also  have  iLUrid  that 
the  people  of  America-  the  businessmen, 
lalx)r.  agriculture,  and  everyone  else — are  on 
the  whole  doing  a  magnificent   Job 

And  America  Is  a  little  weary  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  first  Instinct  when  asked  or 
ordered  by  hi*  Government  to  make  some 
little  .sacrifice  to  help  win  this  war  Is  to 
jqu;;wk.  long  and  Icud  He  complain*  abcut 
taxes.  ab<jut  rationing  ibcut  prices,  and 
about  everything  under  the  sun 

We  live  In  a  democrhcy  i.nd  enjoy  the  right 
of  free  speech  But  our  rights  als:'  carry  with 
them  certain  obligations,  and  one  if  those 
obligations.  It  seems  to  me,  is  to  help  make 
this  democratic  machinery  of  curs  woik. 
Criticism  L--  all  n«ht.  U  it  is  constructive.  If 
It  helps  get  the  Job  done  But  thl*  5  porcent 
of  continual  yelpers  are  hurling,  not  he'pmg 
that  Job.  and  I  think  its  time  the  rest  of  us 
occa.«:onallv  sat  d  wn  or  'hese  squuwkers 
and  told  them  to  get  to  work  and  shut  up 

Our  .second  ob. nation  litre  at  lume  t"  our 
fichting  men  and  the  i-eoples  who  tutlored  the 
flrft  tide  of  Nazi  cotiquest  is  to  follow 
thrt-ugh  this  lime  and  .see  that  the  horror  of 
war  d'x;s  not  again  enKUK  the  world 

We've  said  plenty  of  times  that  we  must 
will  the  peare  as  well  as  iho  wai  But  Just 
saying  It  isn't  enough  Wi.ids  will  not  win 
thi.s  p<'ace  for  as  any  more  than  they  stopped 
Hitler's  tanks  We  need  actio",  strong,  con- 
structive action  And  It  Is  none  too  early 
now  to  begin  laying  the  foundations  for  that 
pef'ce 

Military  men  have  a  motto:  "In  time  of 
peace,  prepare  for  war"  The  reverse  Is  even 
n;nre  true  "In  time  of  we.r.  prepare  for 
peace  "  We  of  the  United  Nations  would  be 
caurht  bndly  unprepared  If  peace  came  next 
month  It  won't  come  that  soon,  of  course, 
but  our  experience  In  1918  Ind  rates  that 
when  our  enemies  finally  col!.ip:;c,  the  end 
may  come  very  qu  <  k!y 

There  l.<  one  very  vital  difference  between 
pr(p,irin;{  f  T  war  and  pre  paring  for  peace. 
One  nati'  n  al'me  can  prepare  for  var  and 
cnn.  If  It  de'lres  plunge  Its  neighbors  and  the 
whole  world  Into  war  But  ii  ta^.e«  many 
nation-'',  studying,  planning,  and  working  to- 
gether, to  prepare  f^r  and  to  maln.aln  peace. 

In  other  words  war  can  be  wrfged  by  • 
■Ingle  iiatJon  But  It  takes  man>  nation* 
acting  together  to  maintain  peac-  Norway, 
Holland.  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  eacli  die- 
covered  in  1940  that  the  choice  between  war 
and  petice  did  not  rr^x  with  It  alone  We  m 
the  United  States  learned  the  Heme  bitter 
lesson  on  the  morning  of  December  7,  IMl. 

Joint  planning  and  study  and  cocperativ* 
action  among  nations  are  essential  if  we  ar« 
really  to  win  a  durable  peace  from  this  war. 
It  will  not  be  simple  and  It  will  not  be  done 

overnight  We  must  never  suppose  that 
once  a  peace  treaty  is  written  and  signed,  the 
Job  Is  done  Maintaining  peace  is  a  con- 
tinuing Job.    It  must  be  done  every  year  and 
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not  In  evidence  at  that  time  However,  due 
to  the  virgin  leriiliiy  of  the  soil,  surf;'.ce 
plowing     yielded     unusualh      sood      re.«^ult.<! 


the  culture  of  dry   rice,  and   thus   It  became 

one  of  his  favorite  agricultural   hobbiea  and 
nil  I  sun... 


A   caxAT   sciENTnnr   contribution 
Simultaneously  with  the  acquisition  of  th« 
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by  every  generation.  It  can  be  done  and  It 
will  be  done,  but  only  if  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  ether  United  Nations  are  alert, 
Informed,  and  determined,  and  Insist  that 
their  governments  take  the  actions  and  adopt 
the  policies  necessary  to  maintain  peace  and 
stability  in  the  world. 

While  it  is  too  early,  and  the  facts  are 
lacking,  to  settle  the  many  details  of  the 
peace  after  this  v^ar.  It  is  not  too  early  for  the 
Allies  to  try  to  reach  agreement  on  broad 
principles  which  would  guide  decisions  on 
tpecific  problems  And  above  all,  we  should 
reach  agreement  on  the  machinery  to  main- 
tain peace  once  we  have  won  It.  For  without 
Bomc  assurance  of  a  durable  peace,  solution 
of  immediate  post-war  problems  will  be  tre- 
mendcusly  more  difficult,  and  it  will  be  im- 
pos.sible  even  to  approach  the  long-time  Job 
of  eliminating  the  causes  of  wars. 

How  can  world  peace  be  maintained?  Ihe 
history  cf  our  century  points  to  the  answer. 
The  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  must 
agree  that  all  Internatlcnal  disputes  be  set- 
tled by  peaceful  means,  and  they  must  sup- 
press by  icrce  any  a' tempt  at  mllitiiry  aggres- 
bions. 

Agreement  within  the  next  few  months  by 
the  Unitca  Nations  on  the  machinery  to  do 
that  job  would  constitute  the  greatest  vic- 
tory so  far  in  this  war.  It  would  give  tu  mil- 
lions of  war-weary  peoples  renewed  hope  and 
strength  to  continue  the  fight.  It  would 
Firengthen  our  cause  and  weaken  the  Axis. 
And  It  would  give  to  our  men,  fighting  against 
Japs  and  Germans,  scmelhing  to  fight  for — 
a  real  chance  that  future  generations  will  not 
have  to  do  this  job  over  again. 

If  America  can  take  the  lead  In  laying  a 
strong  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace,  then 
we  here  at  home  will  have  carried  out  our 
second  obligation  to  our  fighting  men  and  to 
the  millions  of  innocent  people  now  suffering 
because  this  Job  was  not  done  25  years  ago. 


Thomas  Jefferson's  Contributions  to 

Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  12,  1943 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  at  this 
time  I  think  it  i,s  very  appropriate  to 
ln.scrt  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNcr.ES- 
siON.AL  Rfcord  an  article  which  ha.s  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  James  E.  Ward,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  economics 
and  Rovernment  at  Clcmson  Agricultural 
Cul'eee,  Ciemson,  8.  C. 

Thcma.s  JefTer-wn  wa.s  the  most  ver- 
satile of  all  public  men  in  makinr:  ever- 
lastint,'  contribution.s  in  .so  many  flcld.s 
for  tlie  welfare  of  the  Amcr.ct.n  people. 
Ih.i  achic\ements  In  other  way.s  have,  to 
f'')me  extent,  minimized  hi.s  accompli.sh- 
m(  nt.s  for  agriculture,  which  are  so  ably 
tet  forth  by  Dr.  Ward. 

I  a.sk  unanunoiis  consent  to  have  this 
nrticlp  in.'-erted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  under  the  title  "Thcma.s  JefTer- 
son'.s  Contributions  to  Agriculture." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v\  a.^  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Reccud, 
as  follows: 


Thomas  Jetterson's  Contributions  to 
Agriculture 
(By  James  E.  Ward,  chairman.  I>pnrtment  of 
Economics  and  Go%-ernment.  Ciemson  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Ciemson.  S.  C  ) 

(EorroR's  Note. — Several  years  ago  the  doc- 
toral diss.ertatlcn  of  Dr.  James  E  Ward,  a 
native  of  Norfolk.  'Va  .  in  the  School  of  Rural 
Social  Economics  at  the  University  of  'Virginia 
dealt  in  an  excellent  manner  with  Jeffer.-;cn's 
contributions  to  agriculture.  As  an  appro- 
priate gesture  in  the  bicentennial  year  cf 
this  great  American,  the  News  Letter  re- 
Ciuested  Dr.  Ward,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Ciemson  College,  to  prepare 
the  following  article  It  concerns  an  alto- 
gether too  neglected  phase  of  the  activities 
and  interests  of  thr  versatile  Jcflfcrt-un.  and 
we  are  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Ward  for  this 
interesting  and  significant  material  ) 

extensive  and  significant 
Jefferson  set  many  styles  in  the  America 
Of  his  day,  but  he  established  none  more 
firmly  than  his  convictions  on  agriculture. 
His  Interest  In  the  subject  was  greatest  on  the 
social  betterment  side,  and  his  studies  at-.d 
experiments  In  the  art  were  undertaken  with 
reference  to  their  potential  poEslbillties  His 
agricultural  career  has  its  lessons  for  us  today 
as  it  hPd  for  the  people  in  the  day  and  time 
In  which  he  lived.  However,  the  lessons  to 
be  drawn  in  the  two  periods  of  time  are  quite 
distinctive.  In  his  own  day,  the  lessons  were 
to  be  learnid  in  the  application  and  experi- 
mentation with  his  methods  of  cultivation, 
rotation,  conservation  of  the  soil,  and  the  use 
of  the  best  Implements  on  his  estate  The 
lessons  for  us  today  lie  rather  in  his  concep- 
tion of  agriculture  as  an  honorable  occupa- 
tion, capable  of  being  operated  scientifically. 
and  of  his  exhaustive  search  for  better 
means  and  methods  to  aid  agriculture  more 
efficiently  to  serve  mankind 

Jcffen^on's  Ideas  with  reference  tc  agricul- 
ture were  far  in  advance  of  his  day  He  was 
among  the  first  to  practice  crtp  rotation. 
He  was  a  sclentlflc  farmer,  and  in  arranging 
for  his  system  of  rotation  "he  betrayed  a 
mathematical  taste.  He  divided  his  culti- 
vated lands  into  four  farms  cf  280  acres  each, 
and  each  farm  into  seven  fields  of  40  acres, 
marking  the  boundaries  by  rows  of  peach 
trees.  •  •  •  The  seven  fields  Indicated 
hifi  system  of  rotation  of  crops  which 
einbraced  7  years.  •  •  •  Each  of  the 
four  farms,  under  its  own  overseer,  was  culti- 
vated by  four  Negroes,  four  Negresses,  four 
horses,  and  four  oxen,  but  at  harvest  and 
other  busy  times  the  working  forces  of  all 
were   concentrated." 

system  of  crop  rotation 

Anyone  who  studies  his  system  of  rotation 
would  see  Just  how  modern  he  was.     He  re- 
duced    corn     to     1     year     In     7,     and     to- 
b..cto    was    eliminated    entirely.      He    always 
stressed   the  maxim  that  where   the  soil   is 
left    bare    the   eun    "absorbs    the    nu'r.tJtjus 
Juices   (it   the   earth  "      Con^equently,    in    his 
rotation   syetem   he   did   not   desu^nate   any 
lai.d  to  lie  fallow,  but  rather  cultivated  cer- 
tain   plantd,   especially   Irgume.s.   because    he 
accepted    the    idea    that    nt' h    plant.i    would 
abiicrb    frrtllity    from    the    atmohphere    and 
fctorc  11  In  the  »oil.     Another  ^;gnlflcant  ob-    | 
servatlcn  reveiih-d  by  an  analy.-l*  of  his  rota-    I 
lion  system   a«  projected  en   hU  ehtatei-.   in   \ 
thrit   the  crop*  planted   In   the   various  fti  Ids    i 
provided    a    continuity    of    employment    for 
both  the  labor  force  and  the  work  stork  and 
thereby  avoided  excessive  peak  demands 

Pnhaps  the  critlcli>m  might  be  made  that 
hla  system  of  rotation  Is  better  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  conservation  of  the  soil 
than  from  that  of  Its  prcfltableiiei^s.  Huv.'- 
ever,   with   evidences  of  toll   mining   ou   all 


sides.  It  was  only  natural  that  Jefferson  would 
see  to  it  that  his  estate  was  not  cultivated 
In  this  manner  Furthermore,  too  hasty  • 
commendation  must  not  be  made  of  this  sys- 
tem untU  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the 
time  are  understood  No  rotation  Fvstems 
were  then  being  practiced  except  by  certain 
interested  IndividuaL^  and  the  be^t  system  as 
to  both  the  preservation  and  prcfitablenesa 
of  the  soil  would  have  to  be  derived  through 
experimentation  Jefferson  was  constantly 
experimenting  with  his  rf>tatlon  system 
throuehout  his  lifetime  and  he  often  Insti- 
tuted beneficial  change* 

'PROVE  ALl   THINGS  ■ 

Jtflfrson  was  not  the  type  of  farmer,  cf 
whom  there  weie  then  and  are  today  lar  t(x> 
niany.  to  content  himself  viith  tiiingp  as 
they  were.  He  wa3  one  of  the  first  American 
agricultural  experimentalists  and  he  was  ever 
alert  fo-  better  methods,  willing  to  take  any 
amount  of  pains  to  remedy  ex;stinR  condi- 
tions and  practices  which  had  proven  bad. 
His  underlying  philosophy  was  well  versed  by 
Jefferson  himself  in  a  letter  to  Gov  John 
Mllledge:  "But  the  scripture  of  prove  all 
things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  gt>od'  Is 
particularly  wLse  In  objects  cf  agriculture.  ' 
and  It  IS  safe  to  say  that  no  one  on  the  plan- 
tations labored  harder  than  Jefferson  himself 
in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  this  principle 

One  sound  agricultural  principle  Jefferson 
advocated  firmly  was  deep  plowing  However, 
his  records  show  that  to  the  last  of  his  life  he 
was  still  trying  to  impress  his  laborers  with 
the  neces-si'y  of  it  Jefferson  had  observed 
that  in  the  ptevailing  .system  of  plowing  en 
the  hillsides  in  Albemarle  the  farmers'  efforts 
were  often  was-ted  by  he  rainstorms  which 
washed  both  the  crrps  and  the  soil  down  the 
hillside  Consequently,  he  was  on  the  look- 
out for  some  method  which  would  remedy 
this  wastefulness  On  his  return  from  France 
111  1789,  he  conferred  with  his  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  abcut  the  Ideas  he 
had  obtained  In  Europe  on  this  problem  and 
the  result  of  this  conversation  was  the  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Randolph  of  horizontal  and 
terraced  plowing  brought  about  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hillside  plow. 

As  a  result  of  experimentation.  Jefferson 
domesticated  many  trees  and  shrubs,  both 
native  and  foreign  He  raised  and  experi- 
mented with  no  less  than  32  vegetables  at 
Montlcello  and  also  regularly  cultivated  22 
diS^erent  crops.  Fruits  were  a  special  hobby 
and  he  cultivated  or  experimented  with  all 
the  then  known  kinds  of  grasses  He  also 
gave  much  time  and  effort  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  livestock  cf  his  day  both  by  Im- 
porting better  stock  and  Improving  domestic 
breeds. 

innovations    and   INVENTIONS 

The  agricultural  methods  of  the  Virginia 
farmer  in  pre-Revf.lutionary  times  were 
largely  patterned  after  those  prevalent  In 
England  Until  1760  these  were  "xtrrmely 
crude  Mo*t  of  the  Implemente  r.pd  on  the 
plantations  and  farms  were  the  products  of 
plantation  blacksmiths  f»r  the  small-urwn 
handicraftsmen  ConFequentlv  there  wbs 
very  little  standardization,  arid  the  efUrlenry 
of  the  Implement  depended  almost  entirely 
fin  the  nkill  nt  itn  maker  Unforluniitely, 
this  wat  a  characterutlc  u>f>  oft< n  iaeking 

Probably  th»-  moi't  impe-rtant  factor  In  th« 
Improvein nt  ot  agriculture  duriiig  our  his- 
tory was  the  Invention  of  the  iron  plow. 
This  Implement  d.d  nr^i  rorne  inU;  general  u».e 
utilii  1825,  but  ll»!  prcdecettfori-,  other  forms 
cf  ploW!;.  w.re  In  use  nearly  a  half  century 
before  that  time.  Ihe  plow  o.  the  lafct  quar- 
ter of  the  e.ghteenth  century  was  a  wcxxlen 
one  covered  more  or  le.^s  completely  with 
strips  or  old  scraps  of  .'heet  irejii. 

With  Euch  a  plow  it  Is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand why   deep  and   thorotigh   plowing   was 
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not  In  evidence  at  that  lime  Howev.>r,  due 
to  the  virgin  leriiliiy  of  the  soil,  surface 
pkiwinR  yieldetl  unusuall\  rckxI  results 
Jefferson  always  insist*  d  in  doep  plowinK  and 
his  scn>.'  <<{  beaut;,  urj^ed  hini  tti  8dvo<  ate 
^X"lter  and  s-iraiRht.T  powiaR  The'-c  dfsirc« 
le<l  hmi  Its  early  a*  1788  t(i  enter  up<Mi  f^inip 
frpoculaiioi's  (xincenung  the  Iniprovenient  of 
the  then  existing  plows. 

IMPTtOVrO    MOI,DBOA«D    OF    PLOW 

It  was  nlways  u  d:  i.ghr  to  J(  ft erson  to  apply 
hJs    mcchanital    and    mathematical    gifts    to 
practical  purposes  and  therefore  he  began  this 
task    wttli     the    onthiisl«sm    of    a    man    who 
wa.'kd  at  home  In  thin  field  of  endeavor      Fie 
doted  on  etperimcnt  and  tht  •  presented  hlin 
with  a  golden  oppr.rtunlty      His  dellberatlona 
nnd   experiments   resulted   In    the   first    really 
great  improvement  in  the  pUjw      Future  im- 
provemenfs  were  made  on  his  pl<>w.  but   his 
WHS   the  first  step  In   th.it  dir-ctirn      JftTcr- 
«on  devotid  his  jtttentK  i    to  the  pr  p^r  shupe 
of  th-'  m«'ldb.>ard   of  the   phiw      Hi.^  int,re«.t 
in    It    lay   in    the   problem   of   so  sh.iplim   the 
moldboard    that    It    woud   d  )    its   wctk   moft 
efllclrntly  and  at  the  same  lime  offer  the  least 
resistance      To    'his    problem    Jetferson    ap- 
plied      muthema'lcal       pilncipU's       Notwith- 
standing  the   fact   that   his   plow   had   several 
great  defects,  his  contribution   to  the  dcsiifn 
of  the  moldboard  rannut   be  overestlmat'^d  as 
It  Still  governs  the  shaoe  of  the  sharp  plows 

In  addition  to  hi;-  Inventh  n  of  this  mold- 
b«>iid  nl  least  resistance.  JefTerson  mode  rcv- 
•  ral  lmpn)vemenis  in  the  threshing  marhino 
of  his  dav  His  third  cositrlbui  ion  as  an  In- 
ventor :u.d  innovator  i  t  agriciiltural  imple- 
ments WHS  the  invt-ntmn  of  a  hemp  brake 
which  wius  a  sort  of  ma<  hme  for  bruising  the 
wo«<lv  part  of  hemp  so  as  to  sfpnrat^*  it  Ir<  m 
the  fiber  JefTcrwui  Rave  his  attention  to  this 
e«p"riment  beciu»e  «uch  »  inochlne  waw 
badly  needed  and  desired  by  the  lultivators 
of  hemf) 

AUhouKh  J<fTerMii,>  InflueM-c  an  an  In- 
vent/.r  ntul  iniif)vator  of  a^rKUl iiiral  imple. 
menu  ^*a<t  t.i't  very  r)(ier.»i\r  \iji  few  con- 
tribution* wrte  very  BlKnillcunt  and  formed 
the    b«>w',    of    many    future   develnpn  ejitu    m 

tll'-»e    tspci    .,f    er|Ulprnenr        -rile    ie'.eU.pment 

of  «ll  farm  Implements  rtepi-nilfd  up  n  ih" 
tjrp*  "f  culture  or  the  ^lMI)le  ^'rowri  and  ttils 
U  0!ie  reason  why  u  lane  numt)e[  ot  iinple. 
ments  were  n«a  invented  pf  ,r  to  iHtK)  To- 
bacco, the  money  crop  .,r  virK.nia.  re^ju'rcd  a 
lar»,e  amount  of  handwork  In  tl»e  way  of 
trun.>plHtiting.  hreintf;,  wormlnc.  cutting, 
etripjiini?    and  curliiR 

Moreover,  mechanical  pr-presx  wits  very 
haphazard  In  Jeffersf.nK  day  and  he  sou^^ht 
to  give  It  the  comp'^t<rit  direction  of  his  criti- 
cism In  o:der  t.>  aid  oth.  r.s  as  he  had  been 
aided  through  the  counsel  and  advice  of  his 
friends  He  uiiderUKik  to  iini)r»ive  his  rquip- 
nieiit  primarily  b<'<Muse  of  two  factors  'I  heso 
were  the  virgin  boll  ami  the  utantty  of  lalwr. 
and  ho  was  deslrou*  of  lucre .I'liig  the  yield 
jer  man  rather  than  the  yukl  (X'r  acre  'llius 
Ills    almiMt    universal    curiosity    added    aii- 

otbfr  achievement  to  hU  txiraordmary   ver- 
•atilUy. 

It  was  hlH  keen  obvrvalUm  and  practical 
power,  his  Insight  Inu.  aKricuUurMl  pn  biems 
and  llie  reahwith  n  of  hin  fellow  nnm  x  nerj 
f.>r  a  siilutii  h  whith  Ui»pired  him  to  a.ld  the 
rule  of  the  ii.>.  nuir  to  ht*  long  im  ut  accora- 
piutimcatw. 

A  Mt\.st'RK  or  smvic  I 
Jefferooti'i,  servicm  t  >  American  aiirlctilture 
wetc  m.iiiy  and  vnru  d  hut  none  of  his  contrl- 
butiniM  V.IU*  of  KrcatfT  in'erest  to  him  than 
was  his  Hid  In  lmpro%ing  the  type  of  rice 
v;rown  iti  this  country  His  attention  In  it 
had  been  aroused  by  the  fearJu!  sacrifice  of 
humau  life  entailed  upon  plantations  In 
Ce^irva  and  the  Carolina.-^  In  the  production 
of  wet  rice.  -«  plant  which  sows  Mfe  and 
dtath  with  almost  equal  hand."  For  this 
reason.  Jefferson  sought  to  Icaru  more  atwut 


the  culture  of  dry  rice,  and  thus  It  became 
one  of  his  favorite  agricultural  hobbn-  and 
pui.suu.» 

Rice  was  largely  consumed  in  France  and 
anxious  to  know  from  what  markets  they 
drew  their  supplies.  Jeffti&on  sought  to  find 
the  answer  to  this  question  during  his  stay 
In  France.  He  fcurjd  that  Amtriam  rice 
was  unable  to  compt  ic  succp^sfully  with  that 
rals'.d  in  southern  Eii:i:pe.  and  he  thtrefoie 
dctc.ir.lncd  to  find  cut  what  proccses  they 
employed  there  to  make  It  superUir  to  our 
rice.  At  first  he  thout^ht  that  the  AmiYlcan 
rice  was  cleaned  by  meth  ds  quite  different 
from  these  employed  in  Italy  from  whenc? 
the  brat  "Piedmont"  rlcp  came,  and  thnt 
therein  lay  the  advantage  of  the  Italian  rice 
However,  upon  investigation,  he  frund  the 
two  processes  to  be  similar  and  then  he  con- 
cludfd  that  Italian  rice  must  be  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  American  rice  He  there- 
fore determined  to  s«Mid  s<:me  of  it.s  seed  back 
to  his  friends'  In  Ainerua 

H"  made  a  Journey  acr.  ss  the  Alps  in  1787. 
Into  Uie  rice  growing  districts  of  Italy  lu  or- 
der to  procure  the  seed.  At  that  time  no  one 
was  allowed  to  send  or  take  rice  seed  out  of 
Italy  Ix'cau.se  the  government  of  Turlu, 
knowing  that  their  nee  was  the  bc.t  of  all 
varlitlcs.  had  piohibited  its  exportation  on 
pam  of  death,  even  to  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Falling  beck  on  what  he  terms  'the  higher 
law,  ■  Jefferson  Induced  a  muleteer  to  run  a 
couple  of  sack-s  across  the  Apeni.iiies.  Hav- 
ing little  faith  In  the  mulet^'crs  .-uccess.  he 
fined  the  pockets  of  his  coat  and  overcoat 
with  the  bc.'-t  rue  of  the  best  rlce-producmg 
district  cf  Italy  to  send  to  his  friends  In  the 
Southern  States.  It  came  to  hand  In  Char- 
leston safely  and  was  distributed  in  quanti- 
ties of  a  doz<>n  or  more  grains  to  sfveral 
planters  These  were  carefuJly  tended  aid 
furnished  8<uith  Cnrolinu  and  Geor^;ia  with 
the  orlv;ln  of  their  species  of  upland  rlc« 
which  Is  uttid  by  many  to  be  the  best  rice  of 
ttie  world 

TlIC  OOOO  NtlCHaoB 
Another  of  Jetferson  s  services  Ut  American 
a«rituliure  whs  his  intertrt  iii  the  introduc- 
tion of   the  olive  tree  mto  the  B  iUthrrn  sys- 
tem of  cu.ture      His  parnmounl    lntere«i    m 
the  plant  comes  out  m  the  remark  that     the 
^{re.lte^t    service   which    can    be    rendered    any 
coutitry   i.s  to  add  a   useful   pisnt   to  It.-^  cul- 
ture   e?-()eciailv    a  bread  gram;  next  In  value 
to  bicnd  18  oil   ■     HiS  recommendation  of  the 
plant  had    been   so  enthusiastic  that  several 
of   his  friends  immediately   re<|uested   planU 
to  be  sent  over  and  s(;mc  under' .xik  its  cul- 
ture     Oilve  oil.   however,   despite  JefTeistm  s 
generous     eirorts      is     not     yet     an    American 
product.      Euher  becau-so  of  the  want  of  .-kill 
or  p'.-rscver.,iKe    In   their   cultivation,  or   b.'- 
cause   ot   the    unsuifableness   of   the   climate 
or  soil,  the  trees  did  not  flourish  in  America 
TJie-e  are  only  two  of  JefTers<  us  .seemingly 
unending    services    to    the    Infant    un.skllled 
agiiculture    of    his    country      While    he    was 
acting  in  an  ofhcial  capacity  for  the  United 
etnten  In  Franrr    in.  »,  nt  Information,   seeds, 
r(«it«.  nuts   ntui  p'  .i,'s  f  ii,r  -igriculitiral  so-' 
clelles  m  Charle,',  n  atid  Phlindelphln      Ip.  n 
receiving    n.  il   c    th,,t    he    had    been    elected 
into   the   meinber  !i'p  of    the   Charleston   so- 
clrly,   he   m  nt    them     with    his   letter   of   ac- 
know'etlgment,    some    seeds   of    the    bt     F(jtn 
grass   and    some    Mcds    of    the    cork    oak    for 
experimentation   in   South   Carolina      Thtr» 
were   few    at^rlcultural   productions   of   value 
or  new   tigrlculturul    implements,   m   Eurojx-' 
which  the  lhf>ught  gave  the  least  promise  oX 
b.Mng   valuable   in  America,   that  he  did   not 
send  to  responiible  and  interested  persons  in 
the   United  States,  together  with  minute  di- 
rections  for   their   cultivation   or   operation. 
Even    after   his    return    to   America    he   con- 
tinued  his   benefactions   t<i  the  agricultural 
societies  at  Charleston  and  Philadelphia    and 
also   to  his  Incuu*  aiiU   acquaiulauces. 


A     GREAT     SriXNTm^     COKntlBtmoN 

Biinultaneously  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
vast  territory  procured  by  JefTer.<5(,n.  while  ho 
was  President  of  the  United  Stntrs,  through 
the  Louisiana  Purrha.ee  came  the  demand 
for  explorii  g  it  more  thoroughly  Jeflcrfcon 
had  his  cv.n  ideas  as  to  the  knowledge  he 
wishixl  obtained  by  the  erjilorers  and  he  In- 
structed Mr  Mer.wetlier  Lewis  the  leader 
whom  he  had  chonen  for  the  eTp<'dttion,  to 
observe  and  record,  among  other  Ihlnes. 
"vegetable  production"  of  Ihe  .'oil,  "the  cli- 
mate and  the  datr<!  nt  which  par'if-iilar  plants 
ptit  forth  or  lose  their  flower  or  leaf  '■ 

li'f  in-trtict;cns  were  mlinite  i-nd  very  de- 
tailed, but  they  showed  his  wonderful  com- 
bination of  science  and  ;iractical  sagacity. 
Viewed  broadly,  this  expedition  was  perhaps 
Jefferson's  greatest  coninbutiou  to  science 
in  gci.eral 

However,  he  did  not  confine  his  services  so 
far  as  a{;riculture  was  concerned  to  his  owia 
country,  for  he  regarded  tlie  world  as  hi.s 
country  and  to  do  giod  wiu"  his  religion  He 
sent  American  plants,  shrubs,  nuts,  and  sr cds 
abroad  tor  experimentation  ar.d  in  doing  fo 
he  nui.cUd  (  rivate  gratification  with  .««tvices 
of  the  highest  public  Utility  It  Was  in  this 
way  that  he  carried  his  t)enevolence  where- 
ever  he  went  and  sought  to  m.ike  his  country 
better  for  hit-  having  lived  It  was  always  his 
opinion  that  whoever  C(  uUl  make  twr,  cars  of 
corn,  or  even  two  blades  ct  gias.s  k;ri  w  upon 
a  plot  of  ^-round  where  only  i  r.e  f:rew  t>efore 
would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do 
more  essential  service  to  hLs  country  than 
the  whole  race  of  pclltlcians  pvit  together. 

EVrs    THI    .  AaMt.S 
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that   of 

all  ills 
finding 
pursuit 


The  last   pwlod  of  his  life  wus 

rurnl  onrl  phllosopiilc  re^xiae  In 
J<jys  and  his  acirrows  he  wa.s  ever 
the  real  enjoyment  of  life  in  the 
of   the  occupation   of   the  farmer 

To  understand  JifTerM.n  ui^l.f.  he  mu;  t 
not  bo  thought  of  only  ss  n  R:<:.t  utates- 
man.  diplomat,  or  pliilos.  pijej  !;ijt  he  mu»it 
be  -evealrd   with  a  backg-ound   mucij   moia 

to  ills  tan'e  and  delight  us  all  liUiOMilor 
of  ngr  cul'iirnl  implemenu.  a  scientific  farm- 
er, and  a  lo\et  of  the  soil  fnmi  whence  he 
drew  so  mud  enjoyment  and  happinea-i. 
Whatever  hla  virtues  may  have  been  In  public 
lire  It  was  onl\  lu  his  pru.itc  ;iic  that  they 
shone  iiiutX  conspKu  usly  Ii  i*  'h.iMiCltr- 
Istic  ()  the  gcnuineiicsfc  of  the  niun  that,  even 
after  he  had  been  Prcsideiu  of  his  country, 
he  g.i.e  his  occiqiat Ion  as  th.it  of  n  farmer' 
And  he  did  ao  t)ecausc  he  1  )vcd  his  flelds. 
his  orchards,  and  his  .articular  hobby,  his 
a.-pa  Bk'Us  beds,  to  the  point  of  passion. 

Thus  we  see  the  man  whoso  Interests 
were  so  varitu  atid  hia  life  so  full  that  he 
had  to  give  a  major  portion  of  his  lime  to 
othir  things,  but  who  neverthelesa  achieved 
a  portal  in  the  hall  cf  fame  of  agrlrulttire 
through  his  abilities  ns  an  atn  ictiltufst  an 
experimenter,  at.d  an  enthusiastic  lea<ler  In 
the  Ix-ilermcfit  of  the  agricultural  erxlety  of 
h.n  day  nnd  throuKli  It  that  of  all  llni«. 


Thii  Ii  My  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  osLAwaai 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  PivMdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  apostro- 


phe to  Amorica  by  Lt.  Col.  William  A. 
•    Brewer.    It  i.«;  entitled  "This  Is  My  Amer- 
ica." and  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
yesterday's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THIS    IS     MY     AMERICA 

(By  Lt.  O  1.  Winiam  A  Brewer) 
This  is  my  land,  this  Is  America, 
Her  waters  and  i.er  soil  have  ncuri.'^hed  me, 
her   air   I    have    breathed,   her    trees   and    her 
hills  have  sheltered  and  inspired  me 

I  am  one  with  her,  her  gras.'-ts  and  her 
mlneriils  are  fle.-h  of  my  flesh  and  bone  of 
my  bone;  and  the  sweet  flesh  of  my  ancestors 
has  nourished  her,  and  the  blood  of  my 
ancestors  fighting  to  keep  her  free,  has 
watered  her  bread  acres 

I  am  all  hers  and  she  is  all  mine 
Her  flag  IS  my  flag;   in  it  is  not  Just  what  I 
tee.  but  'vhat  I  am.     When  I  look  at  her  flag 
I  see  only   bunting  and   colors,   but    when   I 
look  Into  her  flag   1  see  wonderful   things. 

I  see  the  breadth  of  lier— from  the  spume 
rising  wlitre  rollers  of  the  Atlantic  sweep  in 
to  the  rocks  of  Maine  to  the  yucca  bells  ring- 
ing vespers  on  the  hills  hanging  over  San 
Diego. 

I  see  the  height  of  her— white  spires  rising 
through  New  England  elms,  and  a  pueblo 
throned  on  a  red  rock  mrsa  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  cloudrd  summits  of  Slu-o-ta  and  of 
Washington. 

I  see  the  depth  of  her—  the  carved  chasms 
cf  the  roots  of  the  ikyschapers  of  Manhattan, 
and  the  root  cellar  under  the  sod  shacks  on 
the  prairies  of  Dakota,  and  the  Rwoatliig  rock 
a  mile  down  In  the  Argonaut  mine  at  Jackson. 
I  sec  the  blue  waters  of  Pend  Oreille,  and 
the  brown  waters  of  the  Missouri  at  St. 
Charles  and  the  white  waters  of  Tnsemlte, 
and  the  red  waters  of  the  Tenneasee,  an<'  the 
grren  waters  of  the  Potomac;  nnd  all  that 
they  bring  to  the  land,  and  to  the  people; 
Olid  all  that  they  take  away 

WiikiiiK  I  hear  the  bird  s^nigs  in  Wl»consin 
elms,  and  drifting  off  to  fch-ep  I  hear  the  long- 
tailed  chat  whUtling  at  the  moon  above  the 
black  deep*  of  Tahoe,  and  the  sea  mew  piping 
flu'  fU:i  down  beyond  the  Golden  Gate 

I  see  the  age  ol  her,  too,  the  dinosaur  tracks 
in  the  stotie  In  the  prison  yard  at  Carson 
City  the  ferns  Imb.'dded  in  coal  In  the  rich 
black  heart  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ring  upon 
rii:^'  storyiii,;  splendor  inths  redwoods  in  the 
Trinity  fore.-t;  and.  more  recently,  the  traces 
of  the  Ii.dians  at  Canandaigua  and  El  Reno; 
the  westward  wheel  tracks  of  the  forty- 
niners,  and  the  beacons  of  the  skypaths  of  the 
airliners 

All  these  I  see  when  I  look  into  the  flag, 
and  In  it,  too.  I  see  the  men  and  women,  my 
kind  of  men  and  wom^n,  tlielr  kkI'^  dei  p  in 
old  cultures  by  which  th- y  won  their  way  to 
the  light,  and  their  heads  high  as  they  stand 
up  and  face  the  light  and  know  that  It  Is 
g(jod 

I  see  the  children,  with  the  sweet  soft  faces 
on  which  no  story  yet  u  written,  and  the  old 
people  With  their  faces  on  which  are  written 
mysteries  uiid  heroic  poems 

1  see  the  payeaiit  of  America  »  pe.  pie.  led  by 
the  lordly  nnd  c<  1' rful  ones,  but  mnrily  J(,e 
and  M.'.iy  atid  Tom  and  Harry  and  Bith.  the 
ones  ih.  papers  dent  write  ata<jut,  tie  ones 
that  niver  are  told  about  in  the  histories, 
because  they  Ju.«!t  hve  and  work  and  j/ive  their 
hearts'  warmth  to  keep  America  uiue 

I  see  the  starry  few,  Abe  of  Sf.rln.fl:  Id  and 
Ti  m  JefJerson  ai.d  Teddy  and  S;e;e  Decatur 
the    dutliing    man,    and    old    Andy    Jackson,.  I 
puckery  and  fresh  to  the  taste  as  a  mcuntafn    I 
plum,  and  Henry  Thivrcau  bringing  the  world 
into  the  confines  of  Walden  Pond. 

1  Bee  these  people  and  these  things  as  a 
part  of  the  flag  and  of  the  land,  as  1  am  a 
part  of  the  Gag  and  of  the  land,  and  I  see  the    i 


land  and  the  flag  as  part  of  them,  as  the  flag 
and  land  are  a  part  of  me. 

I  see  America  and  I  hear  America,  I  hear 
the  music  of  America 

1  hear  the  winds  and  clouds  makit^g  a  great 
haip  of  the  heart,  and  I  hear  the  melody 
of  America  played  on  that  harp  The  moun- 
tains bow  r.nd  the  hills  leap  at  thnt  melodv 
whlcii  no  words  can  tell 

I  hear  America  in  song  and  the  song  Is 
gocd,  the  voices  of  the  waters  and  the  winds 
and  the  riveting  machines  and  the  saws, 
the  voices  of  the  men  nnd  women  singing. 
the  men  singing  the  good  spirits  in  theTr 
hearts  after  their  woik,  ai:id  tlie  women  slr.g- 
ing  t(j  their  children  while  thev  put  them  to 
sleep 

I  hear  America  In  song  and  the  sons  Is 
gocd;  I  see  America  in  the  light  and  the 
light  Is  good  I  touch  America,  the  dark 
warm  rich  soil  of  America,  and  the  red  soil, 
and  the  sandy  soil,  and  the  loamy  soil;  and 
the  soil  IS  gocd. 

This  is  my  America,  and  these  are  my  people 
and  these  are  my  heartstrings  on  which  the 
song  u,  played;  they  are  mine  and  I  am 
theirs. 


More  Discrimination 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  12   1943 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Spenkrr.  an 
article  published  In  the  New  York  Trib- 
une of  Piiday.  April  9.  dl.sclo.s*-s  that  the 
American  Bar  A»M)clatlon  haa  refused 
admission  to  Its  membership  to  an  out- 
htandlng  lawyer  in  my  community  be- 
cause of  his  color.  The  lawyer  Involved 
I.s  Francl.s  E.  Rivers,  ut  pre.sent  an  as- 
.si.stant  dl.strict  attorney  of  New  York 
County,  formerly  a  member  of  the  State 
legi.slaturc.  a  man  who  served  in  the 
First  World  War  as  a  lieutenant  of  a  ma- 
chine-gun battalion,  and  w  ho  saw  action 
in  the  Argonne. 

I  know  Mr,  Rivers  personally.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  he  po.ssesses  an  ex- 
cellent reputation,  has  attained  high 
profes.'-ional  standing  at  the  bar.  and  is  a 
patriotic  American. 

He  was  sponsored  for  membership  by 
Judge  Jonah  J.  Goldstein,  a  Judce  of  the 
Court  of  General  8  ■s.sions  in  New  York 
County,  who.sc  pa.s.'.lon  for  a  square  deal 
for  everybody.  regardle.';,H  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  has  endeared  him.self  to  ev(  ry- 
on"  who  has  ever  met  him. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Judue  Goldstein 
have  not  been  burprl.sed  in  the  least  at 
Ills  reaction  In  the  matter.  When  Judge 
Goldstein  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Mr  Rivers  was  being  denied  memberslup 
solely  becaii.ve  of  his  race,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  association.  Among  other 
things,  in  this  letter  the  Judt^e  stated 
that  he  could  not  be  a  member  of  a  pro- 
fe.'isional  organization  which  bars  Ne- 
groes from  Its  membership.  He  took  the 
further  position  that  to  continue  his 
membership  would  in  e.ssence  be  contrib- 
uting to  the  perpetuation  of  bigotry, 

Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  national  direc- 
tor   of    the    American    Civil    Liberties 


Union,  also  resigned  from  th.e  association 
in  protest  over  us  failure  to  admit  Mr. 
'   Rivers  to  membership. 

Lawyers  are  the  guardians  of  freedom 
In  a  democracy.  They  are  charged  at 
all  times  with  the  duty  to  protect  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
The  American  Bar  Association  is  made 
up  of  lawyers  in  good  standing  from  all 
over  the  United  Slates  and  its  Terri- 
tories. Ii  maintains  a  unique  standing 
in  our  country.  It  is  Jiighly  regarded 
and  respected  by  our  fellow  citizens.  It 
IS  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  hiolds  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  molding  of 
public  opinion,  as  it  exorcises  a  tremen- 
dous influence  over  the  people  generally. 
The  action  of  the  as.sociation.  in  ex- 
'  eluding  an  emuunl  lawyer  from  mem- 
^  bership,  simply  becau.se  of  his  color,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  most  unfortunate.  It  is 
completely  un-American  and  contrary 
to  the  high  ideals  of  the  honored  profes- 
sion of  the  law  which,  above  all  else, 
teaches  thr.t  all  persons  are  equal  in  its 
pre.sence.  Its  action,  therefore,  tends  to 
a  division  amongst  our  people  at  a  time 
wiien  complete  unity  is  desired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  fair-minded  persons. 
With  no  axes  to  grind  and  motivated 
merely  by  a  desire  to  see  fair-play  are 
sincerely  hoping  that  the  American  Bar 
A.«-.sociation  will  lo.se  no  time  in  correcting 
an  obvious  injustice  and.  further,  that  It 
Will  assure  the  public  that  it  does  not 
practice,  nor  believe  in,  the  perpetuation 
of  bicotry. 


Mi:.ieadmf  Equal  Rights  AmtndKcnl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   Nf  W  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEa 

Monday.  April  12   1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pending 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is 
the  recommendation  of  one  of  its  sub- 
committees providing  for  the  so-called 
equal-rights  amendment. 

The  re.solution  has  been  offered  by 
Representative  Ltjdlcw,  of  Indiana,  and 
provides  in  article  1  that  "men  and 
women  shall  have  equal  rights  through- 
out the  United  States  and  every  place 
sub.1ecl  to  its  Jurl.'-dlclion";  and  in  aillclo 
11,  that  "Congie.'-s  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  thl.s  arl:ele  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation." 

As  rt-nking  member  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  Khali  vote  against 
this  amendment.  It  Is  all  very  well  to 
.'.ay  one  is  in  favor  of  equal  ri'.'hts,  but 
so-called  equal  rigliis  raises  many  ques- 
tions. It  has  far-reaching  rrpercu">.'.ions 
that  cannot  be  disregarded. 

It  is  easy  to  get  the  unwai-y  and  the 
unsuspecting  to  be  in  favor  of  equal 
rights,  and  just  as  ea.ry  is  it  to  get  every- 
one to  be  against  .'^in. 

Many  States  treat  men  differently 
than  women  and  women  differently  than 
men.    In  many  Stales  the  legal  age  lor 
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It  is  apparent  frcm  all  of  this  that  It  serves 


such  momentous  problems  could  end  In  dls- 
Bjster       Th.-it    U   whv    the    rreation    of   such    a 


of  farmers   Is  one  outstanding  reason  why  I 
am   maklne   this   antoeal   to  the    Memljers  of 
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marriaRe  Is  lower  for  Klrls  than  for  boys. 
In  a  certEln  Slate  th«'  age  of  consent  to 
marria^-e  is  12  for  Rirls  and  14  for  boys. 
Would  the  equal  rmhts  amendment  m- 
crease  the  aue  for  bo'h  boys  and  Rirls  to 
14.  or  lower  it  to  12?  In  other  States,  the 
husband's  failure  to  support  his  wife  is 
grounds  for  divorce.  Would  the  shoe  be 
on  the  other  foot,  pivmt;  the  hu.sband 
the  divorce  if  t!ie  wife  did  not  support 
him'  In  some  3tates.  the  woman  reaches 
the  ace  of  majority  at  18.  The  mnn  must 
wait  until  he  is  21.  Under  the  so-called 
equal  riKhts,  does  the  najority  for  a  man 
become  18  or  the  majority  for  women  be- 
come 21"'  In  California  and  a  number  of 
other  States,  there  is  what  is  known  as 
commimitv  pi'opfrtv.  wher^  a  husband 
and  wife  own  together  whatever  prop- 
erty may  have  been  acquired  durinu  mar- 
nape  Would  equal  riRht.s  m.ean  that  in 
another  Slate  where  at  present  there  is 
no  such  community  property,  if  a  wife 
boupht  some  property  in  her  own  name, 
the  husband  would  also  own  it  with  her? 
If  not.  then  what  is  me.int  by  equal 
riRhts?  Take  jury  service.  In  some 
States,  women  must  serve  on  juries.  In 
other  Slates,  jury  .service  for  women  is 
opitional.  There  is  a  third  cla.ss  of  States 
whore  jury  service  for  women  is  pro- 
hibited, in  a  fourth  cla.ss  of  States, 
women  must  serve  but  are  excu<;ed  if 
they  must  take  care  of  cluldren  Wluch 
laws  would  be  valid''  They  all  cannot  be 
valid   under  equal   rights. 

I  want  women,  wherever  possible,  to  be 
placed  upon  an  equal  status  with  men. 
For  that  reason:  that  Is.  I  have  fouuht 
to  allow  women  doctors  to  serve  in  our 
armed  forces  on  a  parity  with  male  doc- 
tors.    Under  a  ridiculous  Interpretation 
of  the  word  "person"  In  tiic  act  seitinu 
Up  our  reserve   army    women    doctors 
could  not  be  c  .mml-sion^-d.    llie  Coi'M)- 
trolliT  Ocnrriil  and  the  S<Tretary  of  War 
hold   that  wherever  In  that  stntuie  the 
word  "person"  It  u.v(|.  It  means   'mati" 
and  not  "woman."    Thas,  a  "woman"  \n 
not    «    "pti'.dii"      That,    of    course.    U 
ridiculous     lam  fl"htinn  to  chnn-ie  that 
Ktatute  «o  that  wherever  the  word  "pcr- 
«f)n"  is  used  i>oth  man  and  woman  would 
be  meant      Whrre\er  u  woman  can  do 
the  same  work  as  a  man.  by  all  means 
let   there   he   r(iuality.      Uui.   because   of 
blolontcal  rt  u.sons,  nuinv  Stuie.s  have  set 
up  statutes  which  protect  the  econoinic. 
physical,   and   Mulal   status  of   women; 
like  maternity  nnd  itilunt  protections,  no 
nlglit  work,  special  initumum  \va^;e  and 
maximum  hours    iirraii'.'.ements.     These 
beneficial  statutes  do  noi .  should  not,  and 
cannot  apply  equally  to  men.    The  equal- 
riKhts  amendment   would    destroy    thus 
hard-earned   protection.     This   amend- 
ment would  destroy  beneficent  industrial 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  wcnnen  and 
would     impo>e     extreme     hardship     on 
women  who  work.     How  about   wuiows' 
pension  nshts?    The  rights  of  dependent 
wives  and  children  to  support  of  a  hus- 
band and  father?     In  the  event  of  di- 
vorce, shall  we  do  away  with  any  prefer- 
ence that  is  given  to  the  mother  as  to  the 
custody  of  cluldren?    The  court.s  would 
be  jammed  to  capacity  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  determine  cases  Invoh mg  these 
difficulties. 


Furthermore,  no  standard  of  equality 
is  stated  in  the  amendment.  Would  that 
mean  a  single  Nation-wide  standard  Is 
applicable  all  over  the  country?  Or. 
would  it  mean  that  each  State  may  de- 
termine its  own  equality  within  the 
State's  confines? 

The  amendment  authorizes  Congress 
to  enforce  equality  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. EKjCo  this  mean  that  Congress 
must  act  in  fields  now  reserved  cxclu- 
.sively  to  the  States  in  matters  having  to 
do  with  marriage,  divorce  support  laws, 
property  laws,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  in  favor  of  equality. 
Buj.  remember,  this  amendment  would 
coni>tituie  one  of  the  moc,t  extreme  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive  changes  in  the 
relation  of  Stales  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  relat'on  of  Federal 
Government  to  the  States.  These 
changes  would  be  cataclysmic. 

Furthermore,  the  correspondence  I  am 
receiving  indicates  hopeless  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  rank  and  file  of  women 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  women 
themselves  are  hopelessly  divided  on  the 
i-ssue. 

This  is  no  time  to  bring  up  such  a  con- 
trover-^ial  subject.  This  Is  the  time  for 
unity.  Women  should  get  together  to 
correct  whatever  inequalities  exist  in  the 
St  ite  laws  between  men  and  women. 
These  inequalities  should  be  levelled  of 
until  if,  as.  and  when  they  make  for  the 
best  interests  of  all — botli  men  and 
women. 


A  Mechaniim  for  Peace 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

rir   wiiK  oNHiN 

IN  THE  SFNAI  t  OF  THE   UNITED  BTATEfl 

Mnuciau.  April  12.  rj41 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rrcono  a  radio  ad- 
drt!L>  on  the  subject  A  Mcchan.sm  for 
Pence,  dfllverrd  by  me  over  the  net- 
work of  the  National  Bioadcastlng  Co, 
on  the  evuilng  of  SiUiinl.iy,  Apiil  10. 
1943, 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccono. 

as  follows: 

ii\  the  last  f«w  wccka  u  hu»  be  coma  vary 
tiinhionable  to  tulk  ubuui  comnuimcnta  and 
pltms  for  the  future  jeuce  CtmgriHslonal 
RUthorltlea  hdkl  forth  on  thi«  subject  at 
great  length  and  Intert-dtlnR  new  words  nre 
coined.  Commentators.  columniBt*.  and 
forums  all  over  America  Hre  concerned-  and 
rightly  so — with  the  subject  of  the  future 
peace 

It  Is  well  Jot  us  to  thlnlc  these  >u;)Ject8 
through  now.  It  l5  true  that  our  first  Job 
Is  obviously  to  win  l!u'  v.nr,  but  U  is  equnlly 
triie  that  without  a  victorious  peace,  the 
wlniunK  of  thf  war  can  be  a  hollow  mockrry. 
and  the  shambles  of  this  war  can  be  a  breed- 
ing place  for  future  wars. 

However.  It  is  not  my  i  urpose  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  varlnu.s  peace  plan.';  and  policies 
which  have  been  siegested  My  piirprsp  to- 
day U  to  dlscusa  wbat  I  biUeve  to  be  an 


ab6<)lut«ly  essential   mechanical  prerequi«lt« 
to  the  consideration  of  any  peace. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  plan  aU  of  tha 
details  0.  a  trip  to  California  from  Cbicago 
without  some  a.v-urance  of  a  vehicle  of  trans- 
portation The  type  of  vehicle  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  vehicle  will  determine  whether 
we  can  ever  make  the  trip  and  how  rapidly 
we  can  make  It. 

While  we  talk  glibly  of  peace  plans— many 
of  them  commendable  and  even  vital— we 
are.  nevertheless,  overlooking  the  need  for  a 
vehicle  to  carry  us  to  theiie  peace  objectives. 
Under  our  svstfin  there  are  two  peace- 
making authorities  Under  our  Constitution 
the  auth  iritv  to  make  peace  If  properly  di- 
vided b<tween  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive as  represented  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Now.  It  Is  elementary  that  before  there  can 
be  any  efTectlvo  peace  between  »hls  Nation 
and  other  nations  there  must  be  peace  be- 
tween our  own  American  peace-mnklng 
authorities. 

Throughout  American  history  and  In  the 
pattern  of  American  governmental  ma- 
chinery, there  has  always  tnen  one  weak 
thread  That  thread  hiib  been  the  inefTer- 
tlve  collaborallf-n  of  the  executive  and  the 
Congress    In    the    conduct    of    a    peace 

Ltt  me  mnke  It  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  not  criticising  this  constitutional  bal- 
ance of  power  All  thinking  studtnts  of 
government  regard  a  balance  of  power  as 
thoroughly  desirable.  My  criticism  Is  that 
throughout  American  history  we  have  failed 
to  Implement  this  balance  that  we  have 
failed  to  e«tnbllfh  the  mefhinies  of  a  work- 
Ine  arranfement  between  the  executive  and 
the  Congre's  in   the  conduct  ol   the  peare 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  fcldiers 
won  the  lB.'"t  war  but  the  .leatesmen  t-^^t  the 
peace       That   mu-t   never  happen   apaln 

American  history  Is  studded  with  examples 
of  the  fuihire  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Couf'TV'sf  to  collaborate  puccesofully  In 
the    rfl»ab'.l''hment    of    a    peace 

Everv  schoolboy  In  the  land  knows  of  the 
Rca'hin;  Indicfmen'  which  many  contempo- 
rnry  hi«'ortan<<  l'r1.;pd  nKiUn^f  "Ur  Btiitenmen 
In  the  conduct  (f  'h"  Treatv  of  Verfiillles 
nii'l  we  can  »till  recall  the  trrmendoijn  tldnl 
wave  (f  pul)lic  Indii^ti  iMnn  ovi  r  the  den'h  of 
iha^  treaty  in  the  H^nntf 

Almost  every  comment  made  on  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  on  the  various  treaty  bat- 
ties  between  the  Exerutve  nnd  Ccngresa 
which  have  studded  our  hl'triry  indlcnl.s  the 
nerd  for  i\  pl.iTi  t'i  more  nd-quutrly  inteitrate 
our  tw")  p'-ace-m  ikltg  nuth'  ritles 

Section  2  of  Att:rle  II  (  f  the  Constitution 
provides  thut  the  prrjudrni  »hi\ll  hive  p'  wcr 
by  nnd  with  the  udMce  and  consent  of  the 
8<'niite  to  miike  treu'les.  providing  twi-tl-l'dn 
of  the  Senators  prcent  eonctir 

When  a  penre  ot  an  armistice  comM,  the 
American  pe<  pic,  the  Bci.nte.  aid  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  fine  tt-.t-  demaidi  of  the 
h  ur  It  iK  und  vititcdly  nece^K.uy  for  us  to 
have  a  change  In  gu\crnmii.tal  merhnnlcs  to 
elTect  a  domestic  unity  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  legislative  blanches  In  connection 
with  any  treaty  which  may  be  written 

Probably  a  basic  difficulty  In  writlr.g  a  penco 
treaty  has  been  the  di»«p-r  ot' d  belkf  of  the 
Executive  branch  that  Its  function  Is  simply 
that  of  nrg-^tlatlng  and  pn  duclng  a  tre  'y. 
whereas  the  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Er;"cutlve  shall  have  p^.wer  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties 

The  word  which  has  been  overlooked  and 
which  5hould  be  stressed  emphatically  at  this 
ttm.e  when  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  a  demo- 
cratic government    is   the  word   "advice  ' 

This  period  more  thnn  any  ether  period  In 
world  history  calls  fir  something  more  than 
the  routine  work  nt  pre  ducirg  and  submitttrg 
a  treaty  to  the  Senate  It  calls  for  adv.ce 
which  means  cooperation  in  the  Inception 
steps  of  the  treaty. 


It  Is  apparent  from  all  of  this  that  it  serves 
little  purpose  for  us  to  talk  of  peace  objec- 
tives and  peace  between  nations  when  there 
is  no  assurance  that  there  will  be  peace  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congrf  ss  In  the 
conduct  of  a  treaty.  It  Is  apparent  that  no 
final  purpose  can  be  served  by  an  era  of  •'high 
resolving"  unless  there  Is  seme  assurance  that 
these  resolutions  can  succ.'.ssfully  be  Imple- 
mented by  an  effective  Joint  ucilon  betWv-en 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 

There  are  a  great  many  questions  Involved 
In  a  future  peace:  the  question  of  an  Inter- 
national police  force;  the  kii:d  of  pclue  force 
which  Is  Intended:  who  will  cnitri-l  the  force; 
what  factors  would  comjxl  war  if  sucii  a  force 
were  In  action;  and  could  such  a  police  force 
be  created  under  our  Constitution 

I  am  not  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions today  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that 
these  are  all  tremendously  important  deci- 
sions which  c.tnnot  be  made  unlc!-s  we  h.;ve 
taken  the  preliminary  step  of  securing  the 
endorsement  and  wtlght  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  Ipgislalive  branches  ul  tl.e  American 
Government.  That  Joint  action  cannot  be 
secured  unless  there  has  ocen  a  formal  work- 
ing arran'-'ement. 

On  September  17.  1942.  and  Euta.-tquently 
on  January  7.  1943.  I  presented  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate  Invitme  the  Chief  Executive 
to  Join  with  the  Senate  In  the  creation  ol  a 
Foreign    Relations    Advisory   Council. 

There  Is  nothing  spectacular  about  this 
proposal  It  would  merely  establish  a  coun- 
cil embracing  the  minority  and  majority 
membership  of  both  the  S<'nate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  along  with  the  rcp- 
reseiUatlves  from   the  State  Department, 

This  advisory  coijiicil  would  In  no  way  en- 
croach on  either  the  power  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  Senate  and  would  In  no  way 
destroy  the  constitutional  balance  of  power. 
It  Would,  however,  implement  that  balance 
of  power  by  picAiding  a  fulcrum  by  which 
the  peace-making  powers  of  the  Executive  and 
the  senate  could  be  balnntcd.  Buch  n  coun- 
cil would  provide  a  liaison  committee  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Fmelgn  Uelii- 
tlcjiis  Ccminillee  of  the  Briiate  and  the  Ben- 
ate  Itjielf  Ii  would  M-ivr  ii«  a  cleariiiKhou** 
of  ideas  relating  to  the  pfore 

The  Cinslliutlon  has  laid  the  K"'und  work 
for  such  n  plan  It  hii»  miulc  provision  for 
BU<h  a  biilance  of  powei ,  but  thus  fur  the 
pioviBion  hiis  been  implemented  only  by  un 
iidmlMfdly  laiilty  urianneinent 

This  commit  tee  embradiig  both  tlie  Execu- 
tive nnd  the  ranking  minority  nnd  majority 
members  of  our  c  mmlttees  dealing  with  for- 
eign ufTulrs,  could  projjerly  handle  prop(,s.ils 
such  as  have  ie(ently  been  made  It  could 
priperly  hnsulle  them  becuu-e  M  would  have 
the  MUthority  of  Joint  action  It  would  have 
the  tnachinciy  to  efTcc  t  cmpromlses  before 
the'-e  propc  sals  wi  ic  brout'ht  to  the  Senate  for 
action. 

All  of  this  means  that  there  would  be  less 
ncid  for  dcrcaling  or  amending  peiice  treat. rs 
on  the  floor  oi  the  Senate.  It  wmiltl  mean 
that  there  would  be  fewer  pohsibillties  for 
political  friction.  All  the  c.jmprcmises  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Senate  could  be 
coiibidercd  long  before  the  treaty  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  The  creation  of  such  a 
council  could  be  a  splendid  example  of  demo- 
cratic government  at  work  because  it  would 
embrace  the  Executive  and  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  working  together  on  the 
establlihment  cf  a  policy  instead  of  sepa- 
n.tely.  as  has  been  done  In  the  past. 

This  war  Involves  the  mcst  momentous 
Issues  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  trcnty  which  will  be  written  at  the 
close  of  this  war  c.iuld  definitely  determine 
the  part  which  the  United  States  will  play  In 
woild  affair?  A  deadlock  between  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Senate  of  a  treaty  involving 


such  momentous  problems  could  end  In  dis- 
aster. That  Is  why  the  creation  of  euch  a 
liaison  group  must  be  Immediately  considered. 
Without  It,  peace  proposals  are  futile  because 
without  It  there  Is  no  a.'^surance  that  these 
peace  proposals  can  became  the  effective  ex- 
pression of  a  Joint  executive  and  congressional 
agreement. 


A  Stable  National  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    ID\HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  realizing 
that  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  a  stable  na- 
tional economy  may  be  overlooked  i.i  the 
confusion  re  ultinp  from  maladjustment 
of  prices  as  the  effect  of  v.ar  financing 
and  appreciative  of  the  importance  of 
agricultural  productitn,  as  a  means  of 
supporting  the  national  war  effort,  it  is 
apparent  that  if  we  are  to  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  the  Government 
must  insure  to  the  farming  industry  the 
cost  of  production,  as  strtcd  in  my  letter 
to  President  Green,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  I  present  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
President  Green's  letter  and  my  reply 
thereto: 

AMrincAN  Fedctation  or  Labor. 
WuBhUifiton.  D  C.  April  3,  1043. 
Hon    CoMiTON  I,  WniTt. 
//ou«e   0;71ce  Buildtug. 

WaKhuii/turi,  D   C 

Mv  De.\r  CoNbRCaiiMAN:  I  appeal  to  you  In 
the  name  nnd  In  behalf  of  the  membetship 
of  the  Ainerlcnn  Pideriitlon  <;f  Liiljor  to  cus- 
laln  the  PtefHirjU'B  veto  (rf  B  r,00.  grneially 
known  us  the  BiinKhead  bill  I  his  iipjieal  is 
ba«ed  upon  the  urgent  need  of  the  NatK/ii's 
striilned  economic  sltuatu.n  I  »!uii.k  from 
the  thought  of  what  may  happen  to  our  Na- 
tion's price  Btructuie  if  the  Members  of 
CongtChs  fall  to  do  theii  duty  n<jw  by  sus- 
taining the  President's  veto  of  the  Eunkheud 
bill 

All  who  are  fiimlllar  with  prur  trend*  ni.d 
the  threatened  danger  of  liiflutlon  c  .n  well 
understand  the  disastrous  effeii  winch  the 
enactment  of  the  Bunkhead  b.ll  Into  law 
will  have  upon  our  economic  nnd  M-cial  life. 
We  will  have  lest  very  heavily  In  (nir  fight  for 
stubllizat;on  in  opposition  to  Inflation  if 
CongreisH  falls  the  country  now  by  pa.sslng  the 
Bnnkhend  bill  ever  tlie  veto  cf  the  President. 

Labor  responded  to  the  appeal  made  by 
reprehcntatlves  of  our  Goveri.ment  to  sup- 
p<jrt  a  8!.ablll/atlon  policy.  We  know  that 
such  a  policy  cannot  succtcd  unless  the  cost 
of  living  and  prices  can  be  controlled  and  a 
real  stabilization  of  all  the  Items  which  enter 
Into  the  cost  of  living  Is  established  and  main- 
tained. 

Our  sympathies  are  with  the  farmer.  We 
have  steadfastly  supported  practically  all  leg- 
islation designed  to  protect  and  promote  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country  This  action  Is  based  upon  cur 
understanding  of  the  close  economic  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  farmers  and 
Industrial  workers.  Neither  can  promote 
their  economic  welfare  at  the  expen.se  of  the 
other.     Our  interest  In  the  economic  welfare 


of  farmers  Is  one  outstanding  reason  why  I 
am  making  this  appeal  to  the  Memtjers  of 
Congress  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Bankhead  bill  If  the  vicious  spiral  of  in- 
flation gains  new  impetus  through  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  such  as  the  Bankhead  bill, 
the  farmer  will  suffer  equally  with  labor 
The  farmer,  as  well  as  labor,  suffers  first  and 
worst  cf  all  from  the  effects  of  uncontrol'ied 
and  unbridled  inflation.  It  seems  Incon- 
ceivable that  Congress  would  enact  legislation 
which  would  threaten  both  the  farmer  and 
labor  with  economic  Injury  and  Inflationary 
disaster. 

The  renscns  given  hv  the  Pre.'-ident  for  his 
veto  of  the  Bankhead  bill  as  set  forth  In  his 
veto  message  to  Congress  are  cnnvmcii-.g  and 
tmanswerable  I  hope  and  trust  all  Members 
of  Congress  will  stand  by  the  President  and 
the  country  at  this  critical  period  in  our  na- 
tional life  by  voting  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Bankhead  bill. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Wm  Gretn, 

President.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


HOVSE  OF   REFRESE^fTATIVES. 

Washington.  D   C  .  April  12,  1943. 
Mr    William  Green. 

Presjdcnt.  American  Federattcn  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D    C. 

Ee\r  Mr  Green:  Answering  your  letter  cf 
April  3  analyzing  the  economic  situation  and 
calling  for  support  of  the  Presidents  veto 
of  the  Bankhead  bill. 

Etoubtless  you  are  cognizant  of  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  In  the  Congress  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  legislative  program  that 
would  Insure  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
people  engaged  In  agriculture  No  doubt 
you  have  also  observed  that  the  agricultural 
industries  have  been  omitted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  legislation  that  have  been  enacted 
to  Insure  the  compensation  and  the  several 
bf-neflts  that  have  been  secured  to  labor 

While  the  provisions  of  the  Bankhcnd  bill 
may  be  mnntlonary.  1  »illl  contend  that  the 
people  rngagrd  in  agriculture  ure  entitled  to 
the  samr  degree  of  protect  urn,  in  safeguard- 
ing theli  inamw.  as  has  hern  given  to  pfoplc 
engaued  in  other  industries 

Tliunking  you  for  piesrnting  me  with  the 
exjiresfclon  of  your  views  In  this  impoflunl 
l)>sue,  I  urn 

Bintuely, 

CoMrrffN  I   Wiin*. 
Mrmbrr   of   Conyreti. 


Poit-War  Blueprint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  given  to  me.  I  desire 
to  insert  an  article.  Post- War  Blueprint, 
by  Hon.  Robert  Moses,  of  New  York, 
appearing  in  the  March  13.  1943.  is.-^ue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  article.  I  feel,  is  most  timely.  But 
even  more  important,  the  observations 
in  it  are  made  by  a  man  peculiarly  gifted 
and  expert  in  this  field  whose  methods 
and  achievements  have  marked  him  in- 
delibly among  the  few  truly  great  plan- 
ners of  our  times. 
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A  man  of  many  facets,  all  of  them  bril-      »cces---ib:e  coimtryBide.    1 


Most  of  this  chatter, 


There  Is.  of  ootirae.  a  school  of  cheery  optl- 

mlsra  n.hr>  rtrrfffca  tn  YimXif^f  thst  there  Will  h* 
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propowd  reaerfoir  of  Btate  projects  running 
to   over   a45O.0QO.0Q0.   wltttout    iMuilnv 


bc-works  projecta.    As  a  middle-of-the-road 
fellow    I  de^Mutlv  hone  that  tlM>  aDncrtunltr 
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A  man  of  many  facets,  all  of  them  bril- 
liant. Mr.  Mosps  is  poet,  mngician.  busi- 
nr.ssman;  transmuter  of  the  Utjiy  into  the 
beautiful;  and  in  his  wizardry,  he  makes 
It  pay — in  hard,  cold  casli. 

Mr.  Mos».s  IS  rer.deriiur  iho  Nation  a 
reaJ  .service,  and  a  t.mely  service,  in  u:g- 
1ns.  aj:  he  d(>«:  m  his  article,  something 
of  the  fv  m-.  .snd  polirr  post-war  planning 
should  dcii-.'.'ily  fr'-^w 

The  art;*'"',   .r.  fu^I  is  as  follows: 

rv^^T-»Al    BLtTKPRINT 

(By  Rcit>ert  Moses) 

The  Ust  echoes  of  deiirlous  welcome  to  the 
rctUTDiog  heroea  of  World  War  No.  1  had 
hardJy  dJed  away  when  the  same  veteran* 
were  begging  for  honest  Jobs  and.  with 
threadbare  service  coau  wrapped  around 
them,  were  falhng  Into  line  at  winter  soup 
kitchens.  Le.st  we  forget,  let  ua  Jolt  our 
memories  with  newspaper  flies  nt  tho-^e  d  lys 

In  May  lUlO  Guv.  Ahred  E.  Smith  called  a 
meeting  of  city  and  State  offltlals  to  arraiiK'J 
for  coperatlon  to  end  unemployment  and 
speed  public  works  of  every  kind.  In  July  the 
Reemployment  Burrau.  taklnt^  over  the  work 
of  the  United  Stato.s  Einploym<nt  Service,  re- 
ported that  1,700  ex-vrvlrenvn  hart  sought 
work  In  2  days  In  8<  pt.mbtr  an  appeal  was 
macle  to  employers  to  find  work  for  10.000 
former  servicemen 

In  December  Mnyor  James  Coiizens  of  De- 
troit estimated  thi-io  were  7.^000  men  Idle 
there  There  were  300  applicaiit.-i  for  every 
45  Job^  In  St  I.<nil.'i  In  Yountr-t-wn  20  000 
steel  workers  f.iced  Idleness  T»»xtile.  avito- 
mobite.  and  steel  industries  In  Chicago  shut 
down. 

Well,  yoti  say.  that  dldnt  last  long,  and  we 
soon  pitingrd  Into  the  sllk-wtrk.  chlcken-ln- 
every-pot  era.  That  didn't  Inst  Inn^.  either. 
Things  soon  begun  to  slide  Then  followed 
oLhcr  news  stories  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten when  our  bright  minds  plan  the  after- 
math of  this  wnr 

In  January  1932  15,000  hunger  marchers 
arrived  In  Washington  In  New  York,  crowds 
clamored  for  food  from  the  Home  RtUef 
BuTvuu.  and  the  mayor's  committer  reduced 
food  cards  In  .^prll.  4  were  killed  and  50 
Injured  In  an  imemplrvment  not  nt  the  Fi^rd 
plant  111  Dearborn.  Mkh.  In  Tennessee.  1,000 
Jobless  men  an.-wered  a  single  want-ad.  In 
May.  Ph'ladelphin  police  Injured  20  In  an 
attempt  to  break  up  a  march  on  City  Hall 
In  December,  6,0iX)  to  8  000  men  dally  were 
seeking  work  on  the  Brooklyn  water  front. 

In  December  of  1D.>3.  M.iyor-eUct  LaGu.ir- 
dia  asked  me  to  attend  thu  organization 
meeting  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  at 
Washington.  It  quickly  developed  that  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  was  a  One  im- 
pulse unsupported  by  sound  thought,  and 
destined  for  an  early  end  How  could  the 
Feder.il  .luthorltles  put  millions  of  people  to 
work  wltbout  pinns  or  orcnnlzntlon  wl'h  the 
hope  that  anything  would  be  accomplished? 
Actually  the  CivU  Works  AdmlntsUation 
lasted  only  a  few  months  Within  that  peru  d 
I  fcvmd  myself  re'^xmslble  for  seme  80  000 
Civil  Works  Admlni.«lratl(jn  "client*"  In  the 
parks  of  New  York  City  Tlie  pht'ht  of  this 
army,  smokme.  warming  thtmselves  by  b<>n- 
Rira.  mimicking  work,  fighting,  geitlni?  Into 
one  another's  way,  and  genera. !y  making  a 
gh;vbliy  f.irce  of  8i>-called  work  projects,  was 
lnde.-crib.ible  I  should  hate  to  see  thi.s  scone 
repeated  after  the  war  Dcn't  tc-get  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  relief  pny  roll  tn  one  city 
department  which  in  the  year  prior  t<i  1934 
reached  a  total  of  $90,000  000 

Already  there  Is  much  talk  here  and  abrtuid 
about  public  works  shelves  and  reservoirs  to 
anticipate  unemployment.  abi>ui  reclaiming 
vast  are;i^  on  fa--c;natini;  and  buhcri(.>  undlfi- 
co\ered  princip.i  .■'.'•  \it  the  efncient.  shmi- 
less  community,  tl.t-  satellite  town,  and  the 


acces.-ible  countryside.  Most  of  this  chatter, 
unfortunately,  comes  from  those  who  care 
nothing  for  the  past,  have  had  little  experi- 
ence wiUi  civil  works,  lack  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic finance,  have  never  had  to  define  and 
reconcile  the  limit*  of  private  and  pubUc  en- 
terprise, and  airily  disml.-js  the  perversities  of 
humans  who  are  tusplcious  of  revolutionary 
chanijes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  hon- 
est and  tough,  if  short-slghtf  d.  opponents  of 
post-war  woiks  planning  who  have  quite  a  big 
following.  They  say.  "Let's  get  bii-sy  and  win 
the  war.  and  keep  our  minds  and  energies  on 
this  and  nothing  e\.<e  Wr  can't  afford  to 
have  our  attention  diverted  even  for  a  mo- 
ment to  peace  objectives  ■"  They  even  say  It 
is  bad  psychology  to  talk  about  post-war  plans 
and  that,  if  we  must  work  on  them,  we  ^•h')Uld 
keep  it  dsu-k.  Just  a«  war  planning  Is  secret 
tn  time  of  peace.  I  can't  follow  this  line  of 
rea:-onlng.  In  a  democracy  planning  cannot 
be  done  in  the  dark  nor  can  provision  for  the 
future  be  postponed  on  the  assumption  th.it 
we  mu.st  live  wholly  In  the  present  and  thu.k 
only  of  the  war.  It  Is  the  hop)«  of  the  future 
that  animates  both  soldier  and  civilian  In 
drawing  pictures  of  tomorrow  It  is  unnecos- 
pary  either  to  u.se  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
or  to  decree  a  complete  black-out. 

Dunn'  the  next  3  years  we  sJiould  plan 
public  works  tluoughout  the  Nation  to  pro- 
vide useful  enipli  ym.nt  for  at  lea.-t  5.0C0  000 
people  In  the  couse  of  another  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  war.  This  Is  a  bmad  assumptlnn. 
but  it  is  eoiiservative  No  one  kn<iW8  the 
length  of  the  war.  nor  how  fast  industry  can 
reabforb  workers.  Some  industries  like  steel, 
will  flnU  the  transition  qul<  k  and  compar- 
atively easy.  Others  will  requ.re  many 
montlis  fcr  the  adju.stment  Our  equations 
have  too  many  unknown  quantities,  or.  to 
vary  the  metaphor,  it  is  a  situation  In  which 
we  would  rather  listen  to  a  minor  prophet 
than  to  an  uninspired  statistician  We  must 
fall  back  on  the  simpRst  kind  of  anUimetic, 
fortified  by  experience,  prudence,  and  honesty 
of  mind 

We  may  as  well  admit  that  our  major  pre- 
mises are  based  on  a  dozen  probably  sound 
but  quite  unprovable  assumptions  First  and 
ft.  'mo.st.  we  as.-iume  tliat  we  shall  win.  That 
Is  our  faith,  for  If  we  lose,  all  plans  are  futile. 
We  assume  also  that  a  Just  peace  will  some- 
how reconcile  for  ign  markets  with  tariff 
barrltrs.  and  a  reasonable  welcome  to  the 
products  of  cheaper  foreign  labor  with  the 
maintenance  of  American  wage-and-hour 
standards.  We  assume  that  to  some  extent 
we  shall  tie  called  upon  after  the  war  to  pro- 
vide the  materials  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
other  countries.  We  assume  that  there  will 
be  enough  money  of  some  kind  to  tide  us 
over  the  pi  st-war  depression  without  bread 
lines  and  soup  kitchens 

As  more  and  mrre  of  the  national  income 
Is  devoted  to  war.  hc^w  can  we  fail  to  assume 
that  pi,st-war  maladjustments  will  be  more 
Immed'ate.  more  severe,  and  of  lon^'er  dura- 
tion than  those  which  followed  the  recent  de- 
pression? On  the  other  hand,  ces.satlon  of 
war  does  not  produce  complete  disarmament. 
Tliere  Is  also  the  problem  of  policing  by  our 
troops  abroad.  It  seems  llke'.y  that  wc  shall 
t;ip.'r  ofl  war  production  slowly,  but  enthusl- 
asai  for  armament  spending  and  foreign  po- 
licing evap)rate  quickly  after  the  signing  of 
an  armistice 

Vice  President  Wallaci  tays  that  peace  will 
precipitate  a  dizzy  dri>p  from  .'-evpnty  to  twen- 
ty-bilUon-doUar  spending  and  that  In  this 
f:iJl  15.000.000  war  workers  and  rettirnlng  sol- 
diers w.ll  be  tossed  out  Into  a  civilian  econ- 
omy not  rendv  to  ssume  the  burden.  Into 
public  Works  planned  or  hastily  improvised 
or  into  relief  of  some  kind.  Everything  that 
comes  from  the  Vice  President  and  the  Board 
of  E..onQniic  Warfare  is  not  necesi^nly  gospel, 
and  their  fligtures  on  occasion  have  been  blown 
up  to  support  their  conclusions  Allowing, 
however,  for  some  exai,geratlon.  the  prospect 
lb  still  alarming. 


There  is.  of  course,  a  school  of  cheery  optl- 
misLs  who  profess  to  believe  that  there  will  tie 
a  great  business  boom,  stimulated  by  the  vast 
pent-up  demand  for  goods  denied  in  the  years 
of  aacriflce.  and  bursting  out  before  the  tak  Is 
dry  on  the  stirrender  of  our  enemies  No 
doubt  there  will  be  a  boom,  perhaps  ulti- 
mately difficult  to  control,  but  It  won't  bej'ln 
as  quickly  as  all  that.  There  is  bound  to  be  a 
gap.  which  must  be  filled  by  postponed  public 
work.s.  dubious  work  relief,  or  the  hand-out. 
by  whatever  name 

Let  OS  pi-oceed  now  on  the  assumption  that 
we  aim  at  the  cmplojinent  of  5.000.000  on 
public  works  for  2  years  after  the  war.  At 
the  very  conservative  rate  of  only  *100  per  man 
per  month.  In  each  month  the  bills  for  wages, 
equipment,  material,  and  overhead  to  cover 
this  tremendous  public-works  program  will 
be  »500000.000.  and  that  In  each  of  the  first 
2  post-war  years  t6.000.000  000  will  be  required 
at  a  tlm'  when  we  shall  have  a  vast  public 
debt  to  service  and  reduce,  and  Imn.ei-se  pres- 
Fure  to  cut  budgets  The  more  wc  build,  the 
more  we  shall  have  t-o  maintain  and  the 
higher  will  be  our  current  appropriations. 
Th«  only  way  t<-.  avoid  Uils  Is  to  let  the  un- 
employed loaf,  rake  leaves,  sift  sand,  and  do 
Swedish  exercises  Always  remember  th.-tt 
these  unemployed  will  Include  many  of  the 
armed  forces  who  will  be  hl^ihly  articulate 
and  ]ti«tly  resentful  of  the  failure  of  offlclals. 
wh  )  dul  not  flight,  to  provide  honest  work  for 
thf)«e  who  did 

It  Is  pretty  well  established  that  the  erst 
of  preparliiK  detailed  sy^eciflcatlons  for  pub- 
lic works  averages  aly-ut  4  p>ercent  of  the 
pstjmnted  c^f  of  the  works.  At  this  rate  at 
les.^t  11240  000  000  a  year  should  t>e  spent  In 
the  next  2  yenr=  merely  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  deslene  Where  Is  this  money  com- 
ing from?  Some  of  It  should  come  from  the 
Federal  Government,  some  from  the  States, 
and  some  from  municipalities 

In  the  Ift.«t  depression  Fetleral  w<^rK  grants 
and  •'tibsidle^  ran  all  the  wsy  from  30  to  100 
perrer^t,  according  to  the  kind  of  project.^  in- 
volved The  Federal  Government  has  thus 
far  contr'bu'ed  little  toward  a  genuine  post- 
war public-works  procjrnm  Two  million,  five 
hUTKlred  thrti«nnd  dollars  allotted  to  the 
Work  Projects  Administration,  the  National 
Resources  Planning  B-inrd  and  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  from  Federal  relief  appropria- 
tions for  the  so-called  public  works  reserve, 
has  been  dtsslpa'ed  All  there  Is  to  show 
for  It  Is  file  after  file  of  appllcnttons.  ocru- 
pylng  space  needed  for  emergencies  and 
tend'^d  bv  clerks  who  ought  not  tc  be  clutter- 
ing up  the  rabbit  warren?*  of  Washington. 
An  act  to  establish  a  Federal  fund  for  post- 
war plans  bogged  down  in  Congress  as  the 
result  of  bickering  over  the  agency  to  ad- 
minister It.  misunderstanding  of  Us  purp<"se, 
fear  of  further  centralization  of  power  sus- 
picion of  pork-barrel  distribution  and  con- 
tempt for  certain  crackpot  planners.  More- 
over, the  debate  occurred  at  a  most  un- 
favorable time  Immediately  following  the 
Mayrl.s  Chaney.  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
Incident. 

No  doubt,  this  program  will  be  revived 
under  more  favorablf  au.'^plces.  In  the 
meantime,  Uie  States  and  municipalities  will 
be  wise  to  begin  working  on  their  own. 
Probably  It  Is  Just  as  well  that  the  original 
Federal  program  failed,  because  no  ultimate 
good  ciITi  come  from  Federal  dictation  of  a 
Natioii-wide  construction  program  reaching 
Into  every  city  and  hamlet.  The  best  pro- 
gram is  one  which  originates  locally,  to 
which  States  and  municipalities  contribute 
substantially  for  t)Oth  plans  and  cou.struc- 
tlon.  and  which  must  therefore  have  pasi>ed 
a  home  test  before  It  has  any  sanction  bacJc 
of  it. 

New  York  SUte.  at  the  Instance  of  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  aud  the  legislative  leaders  of 
both  parties,  established  a  post-war  wcrks 
commission  to  expedite  deUiled  plana  for  a 


prtjposed  reserfoir  of  State  projects  running 
to  over  MSCOOCOOO.  wltbout  leaning  tipon 
tbe  Ftedeial  Government  sxkI  wltbout  over- 
stralQlnc  Its  taudget.  itfc  resources,  and  Its 
persQonel. 

New  York  State's  htgtivray  system,  through 
Defect  and  the  dlvarslon  at  gasoline  and  li- 
cense-plate taxes,  has  deteriorated  so  tbat 
It  now  ranks  low  among  the  48  States.  Ita 
Institutions  for  dependents  and  prisoners 
are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  but  overcrowded 
and  inadequate  Most  of  our  post-war  plans 
are  therefore  for  Institutions  and  highways 
by  one  name  or  another.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature.  New  York  laid  the  ground- 
work for  modern  highways  to  t)e  known  as 
through   ways 

We  already  had  State  parkways  of  the  most 
advanced  design  which,  for  several  years 
before  the  war.  greatly  Interested  German 
and  Italian  engineers  and  were  the  models 
for  the  auto  bahnen  and  strsda  which  have 
played  a  prominent  part  In  the  war  Our 
parkways  were  built  for  passenger  vehicles 
only,  but  are.  of  course,  t>elng  tised  in  the 
emergency  for  military  purposes  Now  we 
bsve  a  program  for  mixed  traffic  throughways. 
which  are  simply  psrkways  without  the 
aesthetic  features  and  restrictions  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  designing  the  so-called  New 
England  Throughwny  running  from  the  Con- 
necticut boundary  to  the  heart  of  the  Bronx. 
as  a  vital  link  in  the  future  Boston-Wash- 
ington express  arterial  system,  and  the 
Brooklyn-Queens  Connectlnig  Highway  run- 
ning through  two  other  boroughs  of  the  aty 
and  constituting  another  link  In  the  route 
from  New  England  to  the  south.  The  old 
dofma  which  Insisted  upon  by-passing  all 
population  centers  in  laying  out  of  metro- 
politan, regional,  and  transcontinental  hlgh- 
w.iy;  has  new  fortunately,  been  discarded  by 
practical  builders  The  cities  with  their 
!«uburbs  constitute  both  the  origin  and  desti- 
nation of  the  greater  part  of  thrcmgh  traffic, 
and  failure  to  tap  these  centers  adds  to 
urban  conception  and  wastes  In  the  cities 
the  time  which  is  gained  In  the  open  country. 

Our  State  poM-war  commission  Is  about  to 
submit  to  Oovemor  Dewey  and  to  the  new 
legislature  a  program  for  the  de«lgn  of  small 
municipal  projects  to  cort  eventually  another 
MOO  000  000  Half  the  expense  of  these  de- 
Bltrns  Is  to  be  paid  by  the  State  and  half  by 
the  municipalities. 

New  York  CItv.  at  the  Instance  of  Mayor 
LaGuardin  and  the  city  planning  crmmisslon. 
has  provided  §25.000.000  for  the  design  of 
poet-war  public  works  estimated  to  cryt  about 
$680.000000.  at  the  same  time  canceling  all 
construction  appropriations  which  had  run 
into  priority  difficulties  Actual  work  on  this 
immense  planning  program  In  city  deptut- 
ments  and  In  the  offices  of  private  architects 
and  engineers  began  last  summer  The  New 
York  Cltv  program  covers  practically  every 
field  of  recopnized  municipal  activity.  Includ- 
ing deferred  street,  highway,  and  bridge  butld- 
loK  and  repair,  new  wide  recional  arteries 
with  resuicted  access,  airport  facilities  for 
freight  as  well  as  passengers,  relief  of  over- 
crowding in  hospitals,  correctional  and  other 
Institutions,  new  public  buildings  to  replace 
obsolete  structures,  public  housing  lnvolvlr\g 
slum  clearance  for  the  lowest  income  groupw. 
playgrour.d.s  In  neglected  areas,  the  use  of 
ashes,  garbage,  and  refuse  to  establish  new 
parks,  and  river,  harbor,  and  other  water-front 
reclamation  by  subetitutlng  gigantic  disposal 
plants  for  the  discharge  of  raw  sewage  Into 
streams  and  boundary  waters  These  works 
which  are  In  no  sense  conlrrverslal.  will 
absorb  many  of  the  unemployed  and  all  the 
funds  we  can  afford,  without  excurflons  Into 
dubious  enterprises  snd  Into  the  ever  narrow- 
ing territory  of  private  enterprise 

Little    reference    has    been    msde    to    the 
philosophy  underlying  the  selection  of  pub- 
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Uc-works  projecta.  As  a  middle-of-the-road 
fellow.  I  devoutly  hope  that  the  opptcrtxmlty 
to  emplo.  men  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  ooim- 
try  will  not  be  uaed  for  unnecessary,  eztrsva- 
gant.  or  ontrlad  Improvetnents.  I  bave  re- 
peatedly stated  to  my  associates  that  we 
should  aim  to  resume  neglected  work.  Im- 
prove and  expand  familiar  activities  which 
already  have  pubUc  suppxHt,  telescope.  If  need 
be,  10  years'  work  Into  2  or  S.  but  not  launch 
into  the  shining,  new  fields  which  seem  to 
beckon  my  more  romantic  friends. 

I  hope  that  those  who  aim  at  a  revolution 
In  our  habits  of  life  will  be  required  to  pass 
a  most  sear^iing  examination  before  they  are 
admitted  to  planning  staffs  One  of  the 
great  advantajpes  of  leisurely  design  is  that  It 
allows  time  to  weigh  the  need  and  value  of 
public  improvements  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  up  Those  entrusted  with  the  post- 
war public-woi4U  program  should  understand 
the  Limited  but  vitally  important  part  which 
they  arc  called  on  to  play  in  the  restoration 
of  normal  economy.  This  is  not  a  subject 
to  trifle  with,  because  even  the  best-laid  plans 
will  be  none  too  go<xl  for  a  reconstruction 
period  in  which,  as  in  the  days  of  the  proph- 
ets, the  nations  must  beat  their  swords  Into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hocks. 


Cheese  Makers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoNsiK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  12   1943 
Mr.    WILEY.     Mr.   President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  very  en- 
lightening article  relative  to  cheese 
makers,  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  8.  1943.  I  feel  that  the 
article  is  paxticxilarly  important  In  con- 
nection with  its  comments  on  skilled 
labor  for  cheese  factories  and  dairy 
processing  plants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chkxse  Makiss  Haunth)  bt  Ration  Pourr 
Values— Peopls  Paxrui  To  Use  Coupons  foe 
MfAT — Wisconsin  Daiktmen  Sexl  Most  or 
OuTPtJT  TO  Unitsd  Statis  Now — Wokbixd 
About  Futtjr* — Want  Stamps'  Woith  Ctrr 

(By  Lewis  C.  French) 

Mil  WAtJKrr — TTie  red  coupons  of  point  ra- 
tlonlntr  are  haunting  Wl?»consln's  $100,000.- 
OOO-a-year  cheese  Industry 

No  one  hereabouts  doubtf  that,  considering 
Army-Navy  and  lend-lease  buying,  the  State's 
3000  cheese  factories  and  Its  186.000  dairy 
farms  will  find  «n  eager  market  for  all  the 
cheese  they  can  produce  this  year.  But  what. 
ask  the  dairymen,  will  happen  to  their 
civilian  markets  of  the  futtire? 

Under  point  rations,  meat  and  cheese  are 
classed  together.  A  pound  of  cheese  takes 
eight  of  the  housewife's  points  That's  the 
srtme  as  the  point-cost  of  most  meats,  more 
than  some.  Since  rationing,  groceries  have 
not  been  selling  nearly  as  much  cheese;  In 
some  areas  demand  has  come  close  to  drying 
up  The  trouble  Is.  the  cheese  makers  ex- 
plain, that  when  It  comes  to  a  choice  between 
meat  and  butter  ir  cheese  the  average  Ameri- 
can take?  meat  and  butter  every  time. 
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Americans  have  never  been  heavy  cheese 
caters  in  the  Buropean  seiise.  In  pre-war 
days  Europeans  consumed  90  to  40  poundf 
of  cheese  a  year.  In  this  country  the  top 
per  capita  consumption  came  In  1942  at  92 
pounds. 

In  the  United  States  cheese  Is  looked  upon 
as  a  snack;  in  continental  Europe  bread  snd 
cheese  is  a  meal 

That's  why  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  and 
cheese  makers  are  hoping  that  the  Oorern- 
ment  will  ease  up  a  bit  and  lower  point  values 
for  their  product. 

"Cheese  hasn't  an  even  break  as  against 
meat  and  butter."  says  R  A  Ades.  of  the 
Northern  Wisconsin  Produce  Co..  big  whole- 
salers of  cheese  Offlclals  of  the  Milwaukee 
Cheese  Oo.  observe  that  "people  buy  cheese 
freely  only  when  meat  Is  not  available  as  the 
main  dish."  A.  B.  Muller.  of  the  Wisconsin 
Cheese  Mart.  Inc..  sums  up  by  observing  that 
"Unless  there  is  a  marked  improvement  tn 
cheese  sales  when  the  Nation  settles  dovra  tc 
food  rationing  •  •  •  s  revision  of  point 
values  for  cheese  must  be  made  to  move 
supplies" 

icnxioN  POUNDS  or  chxekz  a  day 

Currently,  more  than  a  million  pounds  of 
cheese  is  roiling  from  Wisconsin  a  factories 
every  day.  Last  year,  Wisconsin  turned  out 
better  than  470.000,000  pounds;  this  year.  If 
the  skilled  workers  are  available,  production 
could  top  480,000^)00  pounds.  Since  PVbru- 
ary  16,  half  of  all  produced  Is  reserved  for 
Government  buying  agencies. 

Prom  every  county  in  the  State  there's 
golden  American  Cheddar  (commonly  known 
in  the  East  as  American  or  stor?  cheese) 
Most  of  this  passes  through  Plymouth,  the 
cheese  capital  of  the  United  Nations  A 
large  part  finds  Its  way  Into  lend-lease  chan- 
nels for  Britain  where  Cheddar,  a  bit  drier 
than  Americans  like  it.  is  the  big  favonte 

Foreign-type  Wisconsin  cheeses,  which  en- 
Joyed  a  big  boom  when  imptjrts  were  cut  off. 
aren't  being  produced  as  freely  because  eome 
of  their  milk  supplies  bsve  been  shifted  to 
Cheddar  output.  But  hilly  Oreen  Oiunty. 
settled  by  Swiss  because  it  looked  so  much 
like  their  native  land.  stlU  turns  out  its  big 
wheels    of    domestic    Swiss    chee  Dwdpe 

County  makes  its  Munster  and  softer  brick 
cheeses,  its  Llmburger.  '  Blue  "  cheeses  are 
cured  in  caves  bordering  the  Miss  s.jippl  re- 
placing Roquefort  once  imported  from 
Prance  Italian  types,  some  coated  with 
lamp  black,  come  from  the  Pox  River  Valley 

a  big  Bvatasa 

It's  a  big  business  and  a  big  investment 
Wisconsin's  dairy  cows  alone  are  valued  at 
more  than  t200.000.000.  Now  the  war  hab 
turned  things  topsy-turvy,  even  though  Wis- 
consin proudly  terms  Its  product  a  "prime 
war  food." 

Improving  vfiib  age  and  curing,  this  con- 
centrated high-protein  food  razxiks  high  on 
the  food  list  to  be  shipped  abroad  Tliere  is 
not  an  Allied  battle  line  or  Industrial  produc- 
tion center  but  knows  of  Wisconsin's  dairy 
foods. 

Tons  of  cheese  dally  go  to  the  American 
fighting  forces  By  dehydrating  natural 
cheese,  the  Army  has  produced  a  product 
which,  when  wrapped  in  moisture-proof  con- 
tainers. Is  capable  of  standing  Arctic  cold  or 
Tropic  heat. 

So  far,  Wisconsin  has  been  able  to  supply 
Government  needs  and  still  have  a  fair  supply 
left  for  civilian  markets.  Now  cheese  makers 
aren't  at  all  sure  that  those  carefully  culti- 
vated consumers  won't  change  their  eating 
habits  under  the  prod  of  point  rations. 

There  «>re  other  wartime  troubles  bothering 
the  dairy  industry. 

First  In  Importance  Is  skilled  labor.  Not 
only  the  farms  are  losing  manpowar.     The 
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cheese  f..ctorles  and  dairy  pruccssinj?  plants 
also  are  running  short  of  trained  men  "We 
can  send  cheese  cr  cheese  makers  to  war  We 
cannot  send  both."  Thai's  the  way  George  L. 
Mooney.  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Makers'  Federation,  summed  up  the  situation 
before  the  State  selectlve-st  rvice  Ixmrd. 

Cheese  making  Is  no  Job  for  amateurs  A 
novice  In  a  big  factory  can  ruin  JIOOOOO 
worth  of  milk  In  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Whafs  more,  Jobs  In  cheese  factories  take 
strong,  vlgoruud  men  In  the  manufacture  of 
Swiss,  for  examole.  the  big  whrels  of  cheese 
wtiph  around  200  pounds,  and  the  process 
requ!ic-i  that  they  be  moved  frequently,  and 
by  hand 

Wisconsin  cheese  production  Is  climbing  as 
th?  season  of  flush  milk  production  ap- 
proaches, but  still  Is  below  that  of  last  year. 
Spokesmen  for  the  dairymen  say  that  the 
amount  of  milk  and  milk  fcxjds  Wisconsin 
will  produce  this  year  depends  In  lar^^e  part 
on  how  well  the  Gtvernment  answers  the 
farmers'  pica  for  skilled  labor 

Despite  tremendous  Inroads  tDy  ciovern- 
ment  buying  for  the  armed  services  and  lend- 
lease,  stocks  of  American  cheese  In  storage 
were  close  to  78  000.000  pounds  on  March  1. 
But  this  compared  with  better  than  133  OCO.- 
000  on  the  same  date  last  year  Supplies  of 
foreign-type  cheeses  are  running  much 
shorter.  A  year  n^o  there  were  nearly  six 
and  one-half  million  pounds  of  Swiss  on 
hand:  now  the  fig\ire  is  down  to  2,5461)00. 
Supplies  of  brick  and  Munster  In  a  year's 
time  d:opped  from  1400  000  pounds  to 
213.000 


Administration  of  Jack.<ion  Hole  and  Other 
National  Monuments  and  Parks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ev 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THF  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
M  •nddu   April  12    1943 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  Pro-sidont.  I 
ask  iincininun;-  lonscnt  to  have  in.sertod 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Secretary 
Ickes.  topether  with  a  statement  of  policy 
recardint:  the  administration  of  the 
Jack.son  Hole  National  Monument.  Wic. 
which  he  has  sent  to  me.  I  may  add  that 
I  have  today  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  134'  authorizing  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  creation 
of  national  monuments,  national  parks, 
and  other  similar  reservations,  in  order 
that  a  definite  policy  may  be  adopted. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rlcord.  as  follows: 

THF    SECRETART    of    the    iNTEniOR. 

Washivgtcm.  April  8.  1943. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O  Mahonit. 

United  States  Senate. 
Mt  Dear  Sen.\tor  O'M.vhoney:  Since  the 
establlshmrnt  cf  the  Jackson  Hole  National 
Monument  by  tlie  President  there  have  come 
to  my  attention  a  numb?r  of  letters  and 
Inquiries  concerning  the  effect  Its  establlsh- 
mtnt  will  have  en  private  Interests  In  the 
arc;i  inv.)lved  The  context  cf  many  of  these 
communications  indicates  that  there  e.xlsts 
some  confusion  and  misunderstanding  with 
respect  to  the  President  s  proclnmatlon  estab- 
lishing the  montiment  as  well  as  with  the 
policy  of  the  Department   In   adminliienng 


It.  Knawlnp  of  your  personal  interest  In  this 
matter.  I  am  transmitting  to  you  a  copy  of  a 
s-atement  of  policy  cf  the  Department  which 
I  feel  sure  will  clear  up  many  of  the  mis- 
understandings which  appear  to  be  prevalent. 

In  the  various  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments owners  of  private  holdinfis  have  been 
given  protection  under  the  law  and  under 
departmental  policies  Private  owners  in  the 
Jackson  Hole  National  Monument  are  and  will 
be  given  s.milar  protection.  In  estab!i-h- 
ing  this  monument  all  valid  existing  rlchts 
on  Federal  lands  were  protected,  and  the 
rights  cf  private  land  owners  are  not  afftcUd. 
All  permits.  Including  grazing  privileges  and 
stock  driveway  prlvil'  gt-s.  issued  by  the  For- 
est Service  or  other  Federal  agencies  for  u=c 
of  land  Within  the  monument  will  be  honored 
by  the  National  Park  Service  during  the  life- 
time of  th^^  prrs -nt  holders. 

You  may  be  assured  that  before  any  major 
change  In  policy  Is  made,  as  stated  above  or 
In  the  attached  statement,  ample  opportunity 
will  be  given  local  people  to  present  their 
views  to  the  Department. 
SlncT-rcly  yours. 

H.^ROi.D  L    ICKrs, 
Secretary  of  t>ie  Interior. 

[Enclosure   2160430  | 


STATEMENT  OF  POLICT  CONCEP.NINC  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  .TACKSON  HOIE  NATTONAL  MONU- 
MENT.   WYO. 

In  the  administration  of  Jackson  Hole  Na- 
tional Monument  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice citizens  having  pr^  perty  or  permit  rights 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  nexly 
established  Jackson  Hole  National  Monument, 
Wyo  .  will  be  protected  In  all  sucl  rights 
by  tl'.e  Presidential  proclamation  of  March 
17    1943.  establl.shlng  that  monument 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  monu- 
ment, mere  than  76  percent  of  the  acreage 
Included  within  Its  boundaries  al.-eady  was 
owned  by  the  United  States,  which  admin- 
l.steied  It  throuc^h  several  Federal  agencies. 
The  creation  of  the  monument  transferred 
the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
those  lands  to  one  Federal  agency,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Owners  of  private  holdinijs  In  national 
parks  and  national  monuments  established 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  park  sys- 
tem have  l)een  given  protection  under  the 
law  and  under  dtpartmental  policies  The 
Jackson  Hole  National  Monument_will  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  same  policies  and  all 
private  owners  given  full  protection.  The 
use  of  summer  homes  constructed  under 
Forest  Service  permits  also  will  be  continued. 
In  fact,  all  permits  is.sued  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice or  other  Federal  atrencies  for  u.se  of  l.nnds 
now  within  the  national  monument  will  bo 
honored  by  the  National  Park  Service  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  holders,  and  the 
members  of  their  Immediate  family. 

Thlo  includes  existing  grazing  privileges  on 
monument  lands  and  stock  driveway  prlv- 
Uepes.  C.ittlcmen  desiring  In  the  spring  and 
fall  to  drive  their  cattle  across  the  monu- 
ment lands  between  their  respective  ranches 
and  the  summer  ranges  on  national  forest  or 
other  lands  will  be  permitted  to  do  .so. 

Solution  of  wildlife  problems  now  being 
studied  in  the  area  will  be  worked  out  co- 
operatively by  the  National  Park  Service  with 
the  Fhh  and  Wildlife  Seivice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  with  the  Wyoming 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

Teton  County  will  continue  to  collect  the 
taxes  wl^kh  It  has  been  levying  on  all  private 
lands  within  the  moruiment  boundaries  until 
and  unless  such  lands  are  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  monument  purposes. 

As  to  ti'.xcs  other  ti'.an  tho-'^e  levied  upon 
privately  o'.vi.cd  lands  within  the  monument. 
State  gas,  use.  sales,  and  liquor  taxes  will  be 
collectible,  as  they  are  now  in  Grand  Tetcn 
and  Yellowstone  National  Parks. 


Furthermore,  a  bill  now  is  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  allocation  to  the  State  or 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  In 
which  national  parKS  are  located,  of  a  per- 
centage (>f  the  levenues  derived  from  the 
operation  of  such   parks. 

Before  any  change  in  tlie  policy  above 
stated  Is  made,  ample  opportunity  will  be 
given  tlie  local  people  to  present  their  viexs 
to  the  Dfpartmcnt 

March  27.  1943 


Income-Tax  Collectioni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or   GEORGIA 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rt  marks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  R.ilph 
Smith  from  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  April 
9,  1943: 

Crackerland  in  Washington— Over  Five  Bil- 
lions IN  Income  Tax'ls  /  lkeady 

(By  Ralph  Smith) 

Washington,  D.  C  ,  April  9. — Guy  T  Hel- 
verlng  is  a  modest,  unassuming,  and.  yes. 
an  unemotional  gentleman  of  the  old 
school — a  Kansan  and  a  Democrat — whose 
place  In  history  Is  secure  as  the  great- 
est tax  taker  of  ail  time  Mi  Helvering  is 
Commlsslone  of  Internal  Revenue,  charged 
with  gathering  the  billions  required  by  Uncle 
Sam  ir  financing  the  war  and  maintaining 
the  domestic  establishment. 

Mr  Helvering  comes  and  goes  to  and  from 
his  apartment  in  the  Mayfo^er  Hotel  so 
quietly  that  none  In  the  milling  throngs 
could  ever  su^^pect.  let  alone  believe,  that 
within  the  past  20  days  he  has  collected  over 
$5,000,000.000— and  while  this  nlnt  'hay,"  as 
the  saying  goes.  It  might  be  supposed  from 
Mr    Helverlngs  manner  that  he  so  regards  It. 

Signlflcantly  the  billions  aforesaid  repre- 
sent. In  part.  Initial  Installments  in  pay- 
ment of  those  mooted  Income  and  profit 
taxes  of  1S4J.  winch  Republicans  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Mr  Beardsley  Ruml 
want  to  forgive  and  forget. 

In  his  quiet,  unassuming  way.  Commis- 
sioner Helvering  allows  as  how  these  Initial 
payments  exceed  by  some  $2,000,000,000  the 
"hay"  he  gathered  over  a  similar  period  last 
year — establishing,  argue  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau  and  Bob  Doughton  et  al  ,  that  it  is 
nothing  short  of  slander  to  hint,  as  Repub- 
licans have  hinted,  that  Americans  are  tax 
laggards  and  tax  dodgers. 

"Fie!  Flel'  exclaims  Congressman  Sidney 
Camp,  of  Georgia,  "and  thrice  fie!  fie'  f.  r 
those  doubting  Thomases  who  are  continu- 
ing to  tell  the  Country  tliat  we  must  give 
away  nine  billion  In  order  to  prevent  a  loss 
of  a  few  million  dollars." 

let's  take  a  "looksfe" 

The  Georgia  Congressman  says  the  figures 
released  by  Commissioner  Helvering  shatter 
to  smithereens  the  contention  of  Mr  Huml 
and  Mr  Carlson  and  a  flock  of  others  that 
the  1942  tax  obligation  tnu>t  be  forgotten, 
collections  skipped. 

"Can  you  Imagine  anything  sillier  than  the 
Treasury  returning  these  15.000.000  000  to 
the  folks  who  paid  them  on  their  obligations 
to  the  Nation?  '  he  asked.  'Why,  wtiat  would 
the  boys  In  Africa  and  In  the  Southwest 
Pacific  have  thought  of  the  disbursement  of 
a  $5,0C0,0C0  00O  bonus  to  the  stay-at-homes? 
And  think  what  tLe  recipients  of  this  bounty 
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would  have  thought  of  the  Congress  If  it  had 
Toted    for    the    ktck-back    propoeed    by    the 
Republicans 
"And   what   would   have  the   Meml)er»  of 

Congress  thought  of  themfielves  today, 
marching  down  to  the  Trea.'jury  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  refund  of  the  first  install- 
ment on  their  salaries  for  1942,  something 
over  $500  each? 

"Talk  about  inflation  and  Inflationary 
trends,  all  the  farm  benefits,  wage  txxjets. 
extra\  agance,  and  ■waste  we've  fumed  and 
fussed  about  would  pale  before  a  five  billion 
disbursement  of  the  tax  tunds  gathered  by 
Mr    Helvering. 

"You  remember,  everybody  remembers  the 
hov.1  that  went  up  when  Congress  voted  the 
soldier  bonus — a  'paltry'  $4  000.000.000,  which 
we  were  told  would  bring  on  inflation.  And 
yot  the  $3.000  000.000  already  collected  en 
last  year's  taxes  represents  but  little  more 
than  half  the  amount  It  Is  now  pn .posed  to 
kl&s  crfl. ' 

INCREASF.S  XJNrVERSAL 

Ccngres.'^man  Camp  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  newspapers,  especially,  "because  the 
pri;ited  word  lives."  will  publish  in  puralhl 
columns  tVic  total  Inccn.e  and  excess  profits 
collected  and  deposited  as  of  March  31.  1943. 
and  March  15.  1942.  He  said  It  would  shed 
mc^re  light  on  this  controversy  over  fcrg.vir.g 
and  forpciiing  than  everything  eLbe  that's 
been  said. 

So.  first,  I  am  taking  Coramlssioner  Hrl- 
verlng's  figure:  en  ccllcctior^  In  the  Soutu- 
ern  State-,  as  follows: 


Ftate 

7?42 

iP-n 

Oeotfijk 

i;£<.  M'.  7«i 

19.  WW.  «4t 

K  WM.  •>(' 
201  HM.  1«4 
•Jfi.  2MI.  1W4 

38.147.  IW 

a  ras.  ITS 

1*1  7W3.  V«7 
32.4M,7y7 
40.  M3,  45r 

142,  174,  »'74 

Flori.la  

.Mn^ama 

Hl-T.-^oO 

Ariiaii.-^as 

i.i.  r'i.  .'AT 

KMitucVy 

I.i  uisiaiia  

ML«is»ir>i«l     

North  Cvnlitia 

Soutli  ("an>lliia. 

4L  I*'.  >■> 
;i«.  'MJ.  126 
n.  .129,  536 
m.  ^>.7ll 

'/J.  24f..  WW, 

'l>rwi«-s«>«-      .. 

Socoixl  Texas. 

Vhrinia    

51,  (*7.  73y 

IITDUSTRIAL   PAT-COLL   8TATZS 

It  m.-iv  be  arpu'xl  with  a  mra-urc  of  perti- 
nence that  the  8mithem  Btates  aren't  alto- 
gether tvp'cal.  since  the  bigcjer  v.-:a  activities 
with  b.g  pay  re  Us.  are  located  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  •  •  •  and  it  is  the 
wage  earners,  so  the  Rumlites  contend,  who'll 
avoid  the  payment  of  t.ixes. 

Commi.'=5io!icr  Helvenng'b  collections — those 
Initial  payments — fail  to  su.--tain  tliis  con- 
tention; on  the  ctMitrary,  his  bank  depofits 
credit  these  communities  with  much  heavier 
payments,  indicated  below: 
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Fir?t  Califomis 

M\U)  t  nliK>riii» 

f 'onn<<tirut 

Fir«t  llhnois 

Kii.litli  IHiiKiifl 

Iiiiliana     

Maryland 

^'ikvSJichusl'tta 

Mirhitfan      

Fir^t  N>w  J(  rv^-y 

iltlh  .\r»  J(  rs-y 

1  ir>I  New  '\  i)f  k    

S.Hf.ii.l  N'eft  \oTii 

Thrl  Nt-w  V<.rk        

Twfriiv-fjrst  N'»w  Vorit  . 
ti.urtP'-nili  .Sew  ^'orK  .. 
Twfnt.v-t-iKbtb  New  Vofk 

First  Obi'.   

Tfnth  Ohio  

KU-venth  Ohio 

Kwhlwnth  Ohio 

rir-i  l'i'nn«>  Ivaiiia. 

I  »c  Ifth  lVnn«yl\  anis. .. 

Tv  i^ty-thirl  l'fnn?ylva- 

I.IA. 
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SM 
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1943 


»,  1V2. 

.V,.  7iJi 
72.93.V 

9H.  yi-j. 

71. 'I.  5.V.I. 

i«.  fin. 
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77,  OW, 
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?H.  .'itfi, 

■f<.  :i.M. 
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27.  1,VS. 
IV  MA 

1^6.742, 

11.'.  Mil. 
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!♦■, 
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1U,41N 
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:uy. 
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Vi, 

'.'7 

4.\ 

'*. 

JM. 

.'i:j. 
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L17.  CdJ 

it:.  «.■?) 
i>42.  :<^ 

.VC.'.  :i54 
(fill.  ,\t7 

n.  40O 

An.  077 
«57.  >ITK 
W4'j,  .'4r; 


Non. — OommtMloner  Helvering.  upon  re- 
leasing tbe  flgxires  above,  disclosed  that  In 
many  district*  tbe  total  figures  hare  not  t>eea 
compiled,  and  that  In  others  tbe  toUla  dis- 
closed will  be  Increased  by  additions  and 
revisions. 


It  Sees  the  Light 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHICA.N 

L\  TUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  12   1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
troit Free  Pi'ess — Jolin  S.  Knight,  owner 
and  publisher — has  frequently  advocated 
the  impo.ssible. 

Peace  on  earth,  pood  w.U  toward 
men,  has  the  support  of  all  Christian 
people,  but  it  cannot  be  attained  in  a 
day.  Nor  can  it  be  broupht  afc>out  by  the 
use  of  the  sword,  as  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  so  often  seemed  to  believe. 

We  shall  pet  better  days  and  a  better 
world  throuph  Christianity.  As  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  points 
out,  "The  new  world  for  which  we  all 
aspire  must  come  through  an  evolu- 
tionary process,  taking  generations." 

The  Free  Press  is  right.  Neither 
Churchill  nor  Roosevelt,  nor  the  two 
combined,  nor  the  might  of  the  British 
Empire  and  of  the  United  States,  nor  of 
the  United  States  of  the  World,  nor  the 
United  Nations  of  the  world,  will  bring 
universal  peace  and  happiness. 

Tlip  editorial  to  which  reference  is 
made  is  sus  follows: 

A  DlTTTRENCl  IN  IDEAS 

The  scant  notice  Winston  ChurchlU  Ux)k 
of  Cliina  In  his  Sunday  nls^ht  brcadcaBi  on 
the  Fhnpe  of  things  to  come  was  too  obviciM 
to  escape  the  attention  of  Mine.  Chiang 
Kai-thrk.  The  following  night  at  Chicago, 
she  cautioned  the  authors  cf  the  Atlantic 
Charter  not  to  "tantalize  the  sorely  tried, 
stanch  peoples  fighting  agairL^t   violence." 

The  Chinese,  If  they  read  into  the  charter 
any  gu::rantee  of  their  territorial  integrity, 
are  a«  likely  to  be  as  disillusioned  as  these 
Americans,  who  fondly  think  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  happy  family  fighting  the  same 
wars  for  the  same  objectives.  Churchill  has 
made  it  very  plain  that  he  is  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  British  Empire. 

A£  Dcmaree  Bess  points  out  in  an  admirable 
article  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Salin 
also  has  his  own  Ideas  about  the  future  of 
China  They  Include  the  acquisition  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Mongolia.  Chinese  Turkestan, 
and  possibly  Manchuria  and  other  contiguous 
Chinese  provinces,  where  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  strengthened  their  hold 

The  idea  that  Stalin  is  Interested  In  ex- 
tending democracy  Is  poppyc  ck.  He  is  in- 
terested only  In  obtaining  defensible  frontiers 
for  the  protection  of  his  now  strongly  nation- 
alistic Russia.  He  has  not  fooled  hts  people 
with  any  dream  promises.  They  are  putting 
up  the  most  heroic  fight  in  history  for  the 
things  for  which  he  stands.  Russia  is  our 
ally  row  because  she  Is  slaughtcrirg  otir 
enemies,  the  Nazis.  Birt  she  is  not  Cchtlng 
our  fight,  but  her  own. 

NO   CEnj>KEN 

A  good  many  Americans  make  tbe  ml'' take    | 
at  thinking,  aa  Mr.  Beaa  says,  that  in  dealing    i 


with  RiuBl&ns  we  are  dealing  with  children. 
They  know  Just  what  they  want  and  that 
they  have  tbe  power  to  Uke  it. 

When  he  aigned  the  uonaggressiou  pact 
with  Matsuoka  in  1841  Stalin  ••bai^z.^ied'  tlie 
Emperor  of  Japan  with  the  same  gUFto  w.th 
which  he  once  "God  blessed"  Mr  Roorr\clt. 
After  Hitler  has  been  disposed  ol.  we  are 
likely  to  find  ourselves  and  the  Brltis-h  Em- 
pire still  fighting  Japan,  while  Rusfia  re- 
turns to  the  business  of  consolidating  Its 
gains.     As  Mr.  Bess  writes: 

"The  Soviet  Government  today  is  the  moot 
completely  independent  government  in  tiie 
wo:  Id.  The  Russians  have  made  no  tpccilic 
commitments  to  anyone  which  ml^ht  himi- 
pcr  their  freedom  cf  action  either  in  A"  a 
or  in  post-war  Europe  Thetr  adherence  to 
the  vague  and  geneiuli^ed  provisions  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  was  a  gracious  gesture,  not 
a  pledge.  Even  wnen  their  miilta.y  po.'-itlon 
was  blackest.  Riiasian  leaders  refused  to  bind 
themselves  In  any  respect  in  return  for  the 
help  they  accepted  from  the  United  Suites 
and  Britain  " 

CF.E.^TEST  ENIGMA 

There  is  nothing  enigmatic  atKiut  tlie  w  <r 
and  piist-war  aims  of  either  Mr.  Church'll 
or  Comrade  Stalin. 

Tlie  world's  greatest  enigma,  as  Mr  Eess 
says,  is  not  Russia  but  the  United  S:atei«. 
Our  lesden"  (to  use  Mme  Chiang's  word) 
"tantaliye"  other  peoples  by  giving  them  the 
Impression  that  we  will  back  up  all  their  as- 
pirations for  freedom  from  both  "want"  and 
"fear. "  and  that  we  will  contmue  on  to  war 
for  generations  until  such  Ibings  have  been 
achieved  for  them — even  though  not  by 
them. 

For  such  freedom  of  promise  we  are  stcrlng 
up  the  grapes  of  wiath  for  ourselves,  for  we 
are  promising  things  that  cannot  be  de- 
livered. We  are  raising  hope«  thai  will  turn 
to  ashes  and  embitter  tliem  and  make  us 
appear  as  false  to  our  blithely  given  pledges. 

The  new  world  for  ^hlch  we  all  aspire  must 
come  through  an  evclutlcmary  proce&s.  taking 
generations.  But  cur  national  leaders  talk 
about  if  as  thoui'i  It  were  to  be  delivered  at 
any  given  moment  after  pcac*  tt>  decland 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mid- 
Manhattan  office  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  been  handling  about 
10,000  rationing  applications  a  day.  Tlie 
work  carried  on  in  the  office  is  of  tre- 
mendous magnitude  and  importance. 
Rationing  has  spread  into  many  phases 
of  our  national  life  and  this  office  alone 
in  mid-Manhattan  affects  1.000.000  New 
Yorkers. 

Within  the  office  are  134  rationing 
boards  of  3  members  each  and  a  vast 
staff  of  clerical  aides,  most  of  whom  are 
volunteers.  They  arrange  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  many  items  of  food,  gaso- 
line, tires,  fuel  oil,  rubber  boots,  and 
scores  of  other  rationed  articles. 

The  canying  out  of  this  huge  task  is 
under  the  direction  of  two  volxmteers. 
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Joseph  Kraeler.  County  RationinK  Ad- 
ministiator,  and  Louis  Maier.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. These  two  men  and  their 
entourage  of  volunteers  stand  between 
the  citizenry  consumers  and  the  great 
branch  of  the  Government,  known  as  the 
Office  of  Price  Adn.inistration.  Ofttimes 
for  those  who  come  into  the  cffice.  it  is 
the  first  contact  they  have  had  with  the 
Government  and  Messrs.  Kraelt'r  and 
Maier  are  doinR  all  in  their  power  to 
make  the  applicant  comfortable  and 
happy  and  to  pive  a  favoraWe  impression 
of  the  Government  in  its  rationing  opera- 
ti^DS.  These  men  and  their  assistants 
are  serving  their  public  with  a  minimum 
of  inconvenience. 

The  office  is  now  located  at  1775  Broad- 
way. It  is  huge  and  occupies  24.000 
.square  feet  of  floor  space  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  so  devised  as  to  avoid 
congestion  and  crowding  of  thousands  of 
applicants  who  pour  into  the  ofHce  each 
day. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  Messrs. 
Kraeler  and  Maier  for  their  pain.-^taking 
and  voluntary  efforts.  It  is  a  labor  of 
love  with  them  and  I  am  willing  to  go  out 
of  my  way  any  time  to  offer  my  personal 
thanks  to  them  for  their  worthy  and  efR- 
cient  service.  I  have  been  up  to  their 
offices  numerous  times  and  have  seen 
thpm  and  their  assistants  and  clerks  in 
action.  In  the  group  of  volunters  will  be 
found  accountants,  doctors,  lawyers, 
dentists,  hou.sewives,  architects,  all  ready^ 
willing  and  anxious  to  render  service  to 
the  people  of  New  York. 

Messrs.  Kraeler  and  Maier  work  in 
closest  harmony  and  cooperation  with 
Sylvan  Joseph.  O.  P.  A.  Regional  Director, 
and  an  earnest,  effective  administrator, 
whose  approach  to  thf'  solution  of  O.  P.  A. 
problems  is  realistic  and  businesslike. 


Mrs.  RoasrveU  Is  Not  the  Only  One 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, as  I  read  the  article  printed  here- 
with, the  truth  of  it  struck  home  to  me 
with  smashing   fuice. 

Each  of  us  is  far  too  ready  to  forj^et 
the  sacrifice  being  made  every  hour  by 
the  men  who  really  pay.  E'  en  the  par- 
ents, the  wives,  of  the  men  wlio  go,  who 
lose  a  limb  or  who  die,  bemoan  their  own 
fate,  rather  than  the  fate  of  the  burnt 
offering  whicli  luis  been  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  international  greed  for  money 
and  for  power. 

If  a  son  is  sent,  the  parent  is  all  too 
ready  to  think  that  he  has  made  the 
sacrifice.  No  doubt,  tiie  parent  is  incon- 
venienced, may  in  fact  suffer  greatly; 
but  the  son  is  the  on*^  who  goes. 

Many  tliere  are  who  did  their  utmost, 
because  they  wanted  to  help  the  people  of 
every  land,  to  create  a  siluation  which 
made  war  for  us  inevitable.  Today,  they 
go  about  the  country,  if  not  happy,  at 


least  without  physical  pain  or  mental 
anguish,  urcine  tiiat  further  .sacrifices  be 
made  by  these  who  arc  still  at  home. 

If  those  who  wish  to  feed  and  to  clothe 
all  the  people  of  all  the  world  could  only 
be  required  to  make  tlie  sacrifices.  ur,der- 
go  the  pain  and  the  suffering,  that  must 
come  to  those  who  do  the  actual  fighting, 
we  wuuld  have  less  talk  of  a  United  States 
of  the  world,  and  of  fighting  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  said  the  rain  falls  on  the  Just  and 
the  unjust.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
cost  and  the  horror  of  a  war  does  not 
fall  upon  those  who  urge  and  advocate 
the  tilings  which  make  war  inevitable  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  it  falls  upon  those 
called  to  carry  oUt  their  plans. 

The  newspaper  article  to  which  I  refer 
was  written  by  Helen  Es.sary  and  is  as 
follows: 

DEAR    WAbHINCTON 

(By  Helen  Essary) 

When  I  nnlshcd  reading  Mrs.  Rooeevelt's 
column,  My  Day.  Thursday  last.  I  found  my- 
solf  feeling  a  trifle  111. 

The  President's  wife  was  telling  of  adven- 
ture in  San  Francisco.  Pho  went  to  the  Kaiser 
shipyards  She  cut  "a  beautifully  decorated 
birthday  cake  "  She  met  wUh  her  friend, 
Mayrls  Chai.cy.  the  dancer  She  visited  a 
naval  hospital  and  saw  dozens  of  men  with- 
out arms  and  legs,  with  burns,  concussions, 
and  "Innumerable  other  aliments  "  She  ate 
an  extremely  go(  d  lunch  and  ate  too  much, 
really,  having  worked  up  her  "more  than  ordi- 
narily good  appetite"  while  walking  through 
the  hospital  wards  "So  It  l."^  Just  as  well  that 
I  don't  walk  through  so  many  he  pital  wards 
every  morning."  (One  must  keep  one's 
"flgser.") 

Then  she  went  to  another  hosjjital  "grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds"  She  used  to  think  It 
was  a  shame  not  to  go  through  every  ward 
In  these  hospitals. 

Now  she  refillzes  that  there  are  so  many 
hospitals  she  simply  couldn't  do  this  "It 
would  take  many  days,  really,  to  go  through 
all  the  wards  and  stop  to  speak  to  each  man." 

"We  eiidfd  by  having  tea  with  Vice  Ad- 
miral J  W  Ctrcen.«!acle,"  wrote  Mr.s.  Roo.ve- 
velt.  "and  .spent  the  evening  with  my  sons 
and  daughier-ln-law  and  saw  the  newest 
grandchild  for  the  first  time  " 

I  do  admire  Mrs  Roo.scvelt  for  many  splen- 
did things  she  has  done.  But — and  this  Is 
a  very  big  but— I  did  feel  a  trifle  111  when  she 
spoke  of  c.ke  and  legless  men  and  tea  and 
concu.sslons  of  the  brain  and  cf  seeing  the 
new  grandchild  and  miles  of  .suffering  human 
beings  and  too  much  lunch,  all  In  the  tame 
Jolly  breath. 

Of  all  the  horrible  features  of  war.  one 
of  the  mo.-,!  horrible  is  the  cold-blooded  atti- 
tude of  the  civilian  and  of  these.  In  high 
places  who  escajje  scot  free. 

Of  the  person  who  sutlers  no  physical  hurt 
and  who.  since  I  am  being  too  honest,  per- 
haps, is  almost  elated  by  the  spectacle  of 
other  people  In  battle. 

We've  all  got  seme  of  this  kind  cf  cruelty. 
We  Jam  the  moving-picture  houses  that  shew 
thrillers. 

We  lock  wide-eyed  wlthr.ut  flinching  at 
shots  cf  men  being  blown  up,  of  men  killing 
each  other,  of  men,  women,  and  children  lu 
their  death  agony. 

Admitting  that  some  of  us  are  as  brutal  as 
panther^,  It  still  docs  not  become  the  wife 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Slater,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  a;nud  forces,  to 
look  ua.shaken  on  wounded  men  wlio  have 
been  put  into  tlaeir  misery  by  this  country's 
participation  In  the  World  War.  It  shocks 
any  sensibility  to  have  Mrs.  Roosivelt  turn 
legless  men  and  tea  with  the  .-.dniiial  and  the 
rest  Into  a  My  Day  holld.iy. 


Mi*^  R  lo.sevelt  wonder«d  "if  many  people 
realized  how  many  boy«  arc  coming  heme 
from  this  war  and  facing  cheerfully  the  lo-s 
of  arms  or  le?s  or  other  physical  handicaps" 

I  am  not  interested  In  how  many  people 
realize  how  cheerfully  the  boys  aocfpt  the 
handicaps  and  anguish  brought  on  by  no  act 
of  their  own. 

But  I  am  Interested  in  how  many  people 
know  how  many  hundrcdi.  thcu-sands.  of 
wretclied  boys  are  In  tiie  hcEpltals  that  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

And  as  for  the  My  Day  remarks  that  a 
soldier  or  anybody  else  accepts  cheerlully  the 
loss  of  leg  or  arm.  this  dm  scrry,  Mrs  Koase- 
velt.  to  disagree  so  bluntly)   this  Just  it,n"t  so 

Nobody  accepts  cheerfully  a  cracked  up 
body.  It  doesn't  matter  that  one  newly  made 
cripple  hepped  abrut  on  his  lovely  false  leg 
(he  lost  a  leg  as  well  as  two  armst  and  soM 
bonds  so  bravely  Nor  that  every  other 
wounded  boy  In  the  hospital  cheered  when 
he  came  Into  the  ward.  Were  they  lll:ely  to 
boo? 

This  war  is  too  frightful  to  be  spoken  of  In 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  chlrrupy  fashion  It  should 
not  be  spoken  of  'xcept  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  by  the  admli.istrators  who  might 
possibly  have  kept  It  away. 

This  Is  not  Mr  Roosevelt's  war  Nor  Is  It 
Mrs   Roosevelt's  war 

It  is  the  war  of  tho«e  miles  and  miles  of 
legless  and  armless.  Of  the  mentally  and 
spiritually  maimed  \vho.  after  the  sheeting 
Is  done  and  the  last  flag  Is  waved,  will  have 
the  long,  long  gray  years  ahead  Aith  no  cheers 
from  anybody  and  no  visits  by  ladies  of  high 
degree  to  solace  them 

If  Mrs  »loosevelt  had  realized  this,  she 
could  net  have  approached  tl.e  "extremely 
good  food"  with  such  enthusiasm  that  she 
said  gayly:  "It  is  Just  as  well  I  don't  walk 
through  so  many  hospital  wards  every  morn- 
ing" 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  gave  Mrs  R  <oscvelt  an  appetite.  I 
do  mean  to  say  that  If  she  hi'd  accepted  a 
proper  responsibility  for  the  hospitals  that 
"are  growing  In  leaps  and  bounds,  and  would 
take  many  days  really  to  go  through,"  she 
would  not  have  been  able  to  eat  for  a  fort- 
night. Nor  would  tea  with  the  admiral  and 
the  sight  of  the  newest  grandchild  ha\c  had 
any  charm. 


Secrecy  Will  Not  Work 
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HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MissriRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  IVES 

Monday.  April  12   1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccd,  I 
include  the  following  editorials  from  the 
Washington  Daily  New.s  of  today: 

SrCRLCT    WILL    NOT    WORK 

As  a  concession  to  protests  by  the  press, 
Memljers  of  Congress,  and  his  own  e.xperi  ad- 
visers, against  his  secrecy  plan  for  the  United 
Nations'  food  conference,  the  President  has 
decided  to  stage  two  open  sessions  at  the 
start  and  fint.^h.  Otherwise  the  press  is  to 
be  barred  even  from  entering  the  grounds  of 
the  Hot  Springs  hotel  where  the  conference 
meets,  and  from  talking  with  delegates.  The 
r.fws  is  to  be  limited  to  official  pap  which  the 
Pnsid.nt  sees  tit  to  fi-ed  the  public  through 
the  press. 

In  short,  Mr  R(x>.seveU  is  as  determined  as 
ever  to  prevent  legitimate  news  coverage  cf 
these  negotiations  which  so  directly  affect  the 
public  luitrcit. 


Thie  policy  1?  so  absurd  on  its  face  Ih  it  we 
cant  figure  i  ut  why  an  exeiutive  of  the 
President's  inteiiigence  and  experienoe  wouid 
atteirpt  it  One  explanation  ii  that  the 
con'efeiioe  Is  to  ina^e  some  siick  deals  wMch 
cant  stand  the  light,  but  we  den't  want  to 
beLeve  tliat 

A.:c;!icr  e;;planaMon  is  that  the  Fre.-ident 
with  his  wei: -known  ILUr  for  shcwmRiifihlp 
waui5  to  as  ure  the  tergeti  po^jWe  publicity 
for  tlie  ooafereuce.  rikI  is  re«  rtir.g  u>  the 
cias6ic  prcp-<>lK  *  device  to  sttmiilat*  curios- 
ity. But  wv  dc.ubt  be  would  be  U^t  f nvoious 
when  so  much  is  at  slake 

We  donl  kuow  Uie  answer  We  cion't 
know  why  he  sbcu'd  want  tri  keep  such  a  non- 
nii'itary  affair  «e<xet.  And  we  don't  kixjw 
»iiy.  tv-en  if  he  want5  to.  he  thinks  he  can 
^et  MV,ay  With  It  Taere  *;U  he  a  hundrt^d  or 
so  delegates  frutu  30  or  40  nauons  To  bind 
all  of  tlieni  to  aecreo-  is  impuksible — 4ii  IcMal 
It  ».oviid  be  tlK  first  time  in  history 

The  net  efl.ci  will  not  be  injurious  to  tiie 
presf.  but  it  will  hurt  the  administration,  and 
It  may  haim  American  interests 

Tliat  Is  why  this  self-dcfeatinp  yecrtry  plun 
IS  so  inexplicable  It  so  otviously  jeopardires 
th?  public  and  rcngress.onal  support  essen- 
tia) to  ax'y  ratitlcatiou  at  txjafei-ence  aRre*;- 
ment!».  Already  the  aecrecy  proposal  has 
created  suspicion      As  Senator  Grobce  says: 

'if  that  is  the  program.  1  think  it  is  not 
only  unfortunate,  but  displays  a  shortsighted- 
ness not  tending  to  gire  the  necessary  leg;*- 
lative  support  for  what  the  conference  may 
e  vol  re" 

Mr  Ronse^■eJt  kncnrs  ho»  President  Wilson 
8d%'ajice<l  the  principle  of  "opfn  cover tnts 
openly  a'rtved  «i  "  as  the  best  protection  for 
democracy,  and  how  powerless  Mr  Wilsoo 
was  In  the  ae'Cret  !««sinns  forced  upon  bim 
bv  otlier  goremmcnts—  the  evil  results  of 
»hlch  helped  to  create  the  conditions  of 
World  War  No  2  The  Amer.cain  people  ha^-e 
not   forcotten  either 

Secret  diplomacy  Is  poison  The  drug  ad- 
dict a  always  stire  he  can  handle  It — until 
too  late  Dope  up  tliis  first  United  Nations 
conference,  and  the  other  and  more  difficult 
nonmilitary  conferences  to  rotne  will  think 
th<n-   rrqulre   more  and    more   secrecy 

TTie  whole  thing  Is  ao  repugnant  to  deii>oc- 
racy  and  eo  destructive  of  American  ratifica- 
tion that  we  still  hope  the  PresUlent  will  take 
the  advice  ot  his  associates  in  favor  of  ncrmal 
pres-i  coverage  before  the  May  18  conference 
meets. 


VOLTTMTCXR    DOIXJkBS 

Today  sees  the  <  ptiaing  of  tiie  Second  War 
Loan  campaign-  an  a^^peaJ  Uj  Ll:e  American 
people  to  lend  their  Government  tlS.OOO.OOO.- 
000  fi)2;htinR  dollars 

Thousands  of  volunte>ef  workers  are  start- 
ing out  to  sell  W;'.r  bonds.  EVio't  wait  for  one 
of  them  to  call  on  you  Go  to  a  bank,  a 
pc«t  office,  or  one  of  the  other  places  where 
bond^  are  on  saie  and  volunteer  your 
money — as  much  of  it  as  you  possibly  can — 
now 

U  that  means  doing  without  something 
else  you  wculd  like  to  buy.  still  your  sacrl- 
Aoe  will  be  acnail  compared  to  that  of  the 
men  In  Uie  Army  and  Navy  who  must  hAve 
the  guns  your  dollars  will  p;iy  Tor 

The>  will  give  their  lives.  If  need  be,  to 
defend  ycti 

Ycu  are  a.«^ked  merely  to  lend  your  monev 
to  equip  and  maintain  them  and  provide 
them  a  good  fighting  chance  to  win  the  war 
quickly  and  c  me  saftly  home. 

Indeed,  this  War  loan  campaign  is  net  a 
call  for  sacrifice  It  is  an  ofTer  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Opportunity  to  instii-e  eariler  victory 

Opportunity  to  invest  yntrr  money  safely, 
at  good  Interest,  for  the  future  security  ol 
ycursell  and  your  family. 


Opportunity  to  help  l»Jd  down  jrour  coat  of 
living  and  maintain  the  purch:isir.g  pcwei- 
of  ycur  dollars.  For  when  Uie  Govemm'-iU 
borrows  direct  from  the  people,  that  with- 
draws money  from  the  dtio^rvus  InSa non- 
ary OL-mpetliiun  for  scarce  goi'ds 

Yi  u  hrlp  ycur  country  and  you  help  your- 
aelf  by  buying  War  t>onds — as  soon  as  you 
can.  as  many  as  you  can 


La1>«r  CondBtiors 


EXTENSION  OP  REM^^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

or    AIABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Movday.  April  12,  1S43 

Mr.BANKHKAD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hav'e  printed  in 
tl:e  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  in  the  Hoiise  of  Ccmmon.s  ol 
Canada  by  the  Honoiable  Humplirey 
Mitchell,  Minister  ol  Labor,  on  develop- 
ment of  1943  farm-labor  program.  The 
address  ^ves  a  very  clear  and  informa- 
tive .statement  about  a^icultural  labor 
problem.s  m  Canada,  and  I  am  sure  it 
w  ill  be  interestirig  to  Member  of  our  Con- 
gress. 

Tliere  being  ao  objection.  Uie  addiei^'S 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ilie  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

Labor  Co.NDmows 
Dt^'ELoeMmr  of  i«43  tariw  laboh  iTiocaAM 

Hon.  HuMPHsrv  MrrciiELL  (Minister  of 
Lfibor)  The  honorable  member  for  Huron 
North  (Mr  Cnrdlff)  asked  a  question  yester- 
day with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  labor  supply  for  agriculture 
for  the  forthcoming  sear^on  I  wiFh  to  make  a 
rtjit^mmt  to  the  house  on  the  development 
of  the  Gtrvemment's  1943  farm-labor  pro- 
gram 

National  farm-labor  policy.  1943:  The  na- 
tional farm -labor  policy  of  1943  caUs  lor  tbe 
deport  coordination  of  the  federaJ  and  p'o- 
vlnrial  departments  of  agriculture,  other  fed- 
eral and  provinciBl  departments,  natlon.^l 
and  local  farm  oig:injzation&,  and  the  cocp- 
eratlons  of  citizens  In  general. 

1.  Stabllizli;g  emplcyment  In  agriculture: 
The  following  measures  have  recently  t>een 
tr.ken  to  strengthen  the  established  pc<ncy  of 
the  Government  to  etabllizc  emplcyment  in 
arriculture:  in  other  word.":,  to  keep  e.-'sential 
labor  en  the  farms. 

(a)  Under  P.  C.  246.  January  19.  1943.  no 
person  employed  In  agriculture  shall  accept 
other  employment  except  for: 

(1)  Active  service  In  the  armed  forces 

(2)  He  may  take  temporary  employment 
not  exceeding  80  days  In  any  calendar  year 
out.'ide  an  urtian  municipality  with  a  popu- 
lation over  5.000  but  not  for  a  longer  time  un- 
less he  has  obtained  a  permit  from  an  enn- 
ployment  and  selective  Eer\lce  office.  All  em- 
ployment oflJccs  have  been  instructed  that 
permits  should  not  be  given  to  those  who 
are  essential  to  agrlcultui-e.  Prm-lsion  has 
been  made  to  allow  for  the  sepsonal  employ- 
ment of  agrlcultttral  wcrkers  In  logging,  lum- 
bering, mining,  and  fl-'hine,  when  they  can 
be  spared  from  the  farms. 

(b)  Under  the  mcblllEatlon  regulations 
farmers  and  farm  workers  applying  fcr  p'.tt- 
ponement  of  military  service  shall  be  granted 
such  postponement  until  further  notice  un- 
less it  18  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 


board  that  they  are  not  essential  to  agriml- 

ture. 

(cl  An  Interpretuiive  letter  was  »nt  en 
Pefcrunry  1  to  Uie  chauman  cf  ei»ch  mobilixo- 
tion  bcMtf-d  to  insure  preato"  unilorm.ty  m 
the  appl. cation  cf  the  mohilizatriii  rrsrula- 
ti.'ns  and  to  em;  hasi7e  the  Ur.portance  of 
retainlr.g  manpower  m  apiculture  Thi- 
letter  ^trcBsed  tluit  ixxtponemrnts  be  granted 
until  further  notice  to  eMentl.U  apTicuiTural 
workers. 

The  letter  has  been  recorded  at  p.tre  2M  o' 
Han«Tird  of  Februnry  9  1943  and  1  wfl  not 
tnl.e  tirr.e  to  read  it  new.  It  hss  clftrtflrt^d  thf 
Situation  Some  fu;^|!>e5t1on»!  hax-e  been  made 
that  mcbiliration  boards  will  not  folkiw  the 
procedure  outlined  I  hi.^-e  not  hsd  any  .*nch 
intimation  from  a  single  member  of  any 
b<rfrd  in  Caned  a. 

My  personal  contact  with  the  n>~btll7nt!Pn 
bean's,  as  member^-  kpcw,  has  ber^n  stntr? 
December  1  only;  hnwcver.  1  p.m  con f. dent  I 
can  depend  upon  full  cooremticn  frtm  them 
and  en  compliance  with  the  rcgu'.ntlcns  by 
them 

2  Dominion-provincial  cooperative  farm 
labar  activity:  For  the  pai-t  3  ye;.r»  a  rerv 
tuccei-sful  activity  was  carried  en  in  Ontario 
cu  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis  jointly  by  tli? 
Dominion  and  the  Province  whereby  workers 
con.'^isting  of  men  and  wcraen  and  students 
from  urban  centers  were  recruited  for  farm 
work . 

Last  year  a  number  of  oihi'j  Provinces  en- 
tered into  a  similar  agreemciit.  Tlie  saluoit 
feutures  of  these  ugr£>cmeut«.  in  which  tbi' 
Federal  Depiaxtmeiit  of  Labor  siiared  tiie  ex- 
penditures equally  with  tLe  Pioviuces  cuit- 
cerned.  were  as  follows; 

lu  Outario.  the  UutiXhcKkl  a.s&u-t«iioe  was  used 
to  expand  tiie  activities  of  tiie  farm  aerv- 
ioe  force  This  fo^ce  was  made  up  <if  high- 
school  students,  university  studeutA,  aciiool 
teachers  and  towiibpeople  during  vacation 
and  spate  iiours  Under  this  arrangement 
over  bOXtOO  placemen :«  were  made  on  fann> 
during  the  1942  season  Fifty  tiKHiJUind  per- 
sons were  made  available  for  farmers,  who 
othkerwlae  would  not  iiave  gone  near  a  farm 

In  Nova  Scotia,  assistance  in  fruit-plcJtlns 
operations  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  was  pro- 
vided Agreemrntj  were  made  with  e«ch  of 
the  three  prairie  Province*  to  provide  flnan- 
clai  assistance  for  the  recruitinft.  transport- 
ing, and  placement  of  emergency  help  for 
harvesting  operations. 

In  BiiUsh  Cclamhia.  the  Unancial  assist- 
ance was  used  In  carrying  out  special  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  labor  requirements  for 
fruit  pickioc 

This  Dominion-Provincial  cooperative  plan 
will  be  «qj«iM*ed  and  further  d«vpJop^  th«^ 
year  in  all  ProvtnoeB.  Already  conferenoes  tc 
this  end  have  been  conducted  Suggeatlon^ 
have  been  made  that  we  develop  a  woman  s 
land  army — well,  you  see  we  have  had  X 
years  of  successful  experience  with  a  much 
broader  scheme  In  O-itarlo  and  to  a  leseer  de- 
gree In  other  Provinces. 

This  year  we  viU  exceed  our  50.000  Indi- 
viduals of  1942  In  Ontario  and  do  equally  nfe'l 
In  othpr  provinces. 

3  Return  of  workers  to  agriculture  trom 
sea.sonal  employment:  Arrarigements  through 
the  employment  and  selective  service  office.^ 
arc  planned  and  will  go  Into  effect  to  Insun 
that  farmers  and  farm  wiJ-^ers  engr.grd  In 
seasonal  employment  In  logglni^  lumbering. 
and  other  seasonal  work  return  to  sfrricul- 
ture  In  time  for  spring  work.  These  men  wen- 
enctruraged  to  leave  agriculture  during  the 
Winter,  when  they  cruld  be  spared  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  go  hack  to 
th?  farms  In  the  spring 

There  are  some  175.000  men  who  were 
moved  from  farms  for  winter  work  who  must 
return  to  agriculture,  otherwise  the|  vlQ  lose 
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their  rlghU  to  postponement  under  Ihc  mo- 
blll/ntlon  regulations. 

The  employment  otHces  will  not  Issue  per- 
/  mlts  to  them  for  work  In  any  other  Industry. 

T*osltive  assurance  therefore  exiats  that  this 
large  body  of  men  will  be  available  for  1943 
farm  work 

4.  Existing  pools  of  manpower  to  be 
tapped  There  are  several  sources  from  which 
we  will  recruit  farm  labor,  a  i?w  of  which  are: 

(a)  Prls<  ners  of  'var:  The  labor  depart- 
ment will  explore  the  possible  use  of  prisoners 
ot  war  on  farms  and  will  assume  the  responsl- 

~   bility  for  this  activity. 

(b)  Japanese  In  Canada:  Already  represent- 
atives of  the  sugar-beet  growers  of  Alberta 
and    Ontario    have    representatives    In    the 

^  Japanese  towns  In  Brliifh  Columbia  negoti- 

ating for  Japanese  labor  We  used  these  men 
successfully  in  Allierta.  Manitolia.  and  to  a 
l«ner  degree.  In  Ontario  last  year  In  1943 
we  expect  still  greater  success 

(c)  Indians  on  reserves:  Treaty  Indians 
from  the  reserves  will  be  used  on  farms. 
This  was  tried  out  last  fall  and  proved  satis- 
factory and  Will  be  further  developed  this 
year. 

(d)  Other  sources;  Other  sources  of  poten- 
tial f.irm  manpower  will  be  explored  These 
include  recruitment  and  training  of  women 
for  driving  farm  equipment;  use  of  civilian 
Internees;  use  of  men  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces,  and  numerous  others. 

5.  Drawing  from  industries:  A  survey  will 
be  made,  and  ba.sed  on  same.  Industries  which 
can  do  so  without  Impairing  the  war  effort 
will  be  required  to  release  men  and  women 
suitable  for  farm  work.  This  may  mean  that 
during  the  rush  f^easons  seme  industries  may 
be  closed  temp  rarily 

8.  Direction  to  agriculture  of  persons  un- 
fit for  military  service:  The  authority  pro- 
vided under  national  selective-service  regu- 
lations will  be  used  to  direct  to  agriculture 
unmarried  men  who  are  called  for  military 
service  and  are  found  to  b..'  unfit  and  who  In 
the  opinion  of  tlie  national  selective-service 
ofRcrr  are  suitable  for  farm  work  These  men 
will  be  directed  to  productive  farms  where 
latjor  Is  needed  The  Government  will  pay 
transportation  and.  If  found  necessary,  will 
make  an  initial  allowance  for  work  clothing. 
Furthermore,  the  department  will  see  to  it 
that  the  man  is  nald  promptly. 

7  Mobility  of  labor:  To  provide  absolute 
mobility  of  farm  l;ilK)r  so  that  manpower 
may  be  moved  from  areas  where  work  is  com- 
pleted to  other  areas  where  needed,  the  do- 
minion government  will  provide  transporta- 
tion when  the  movement  is  from  one  prov- 
ince to  another,  and  will  fhare  expenditures 
Within  the  province  with  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments This  will  permit  of  organlzatloji 
of  farm  labor  excursion*  and  similar  arrange- 
ment.s 

8  Local  Mgilcultural  war  committees:  Local 
agricultural  war  committees  in  counties, 
tiiwnship.s.  parishes,  and  municipalities  have 
already   been  establi.'ihed   by  several  of    the 

-provinces  to  promote  organized  effort  in  local 
communities  to  meet  1943  farm  production 
goals.  Other  provinces  have  this  same  plan 
under  consideration  Such  committees  can 
assist  greatly  In  carrying  out  the  details  of 
the  farm  labor  program.  The  committees 
would  be  asked  to  perform  the  following  func- 
tions: 

(a)  To  encourage  within  the  local  area  the 
best  use  of  existing  farm  manpower  through 
the  efHclent  planning  and  management  of 
farm  operations,  farmers  working  together 
where  practical,  the  sharing  of  labor,  and  the 
cooperative  use  of  farm  machinery. 

lb)  To  determine  seasonal  and  full-time 
farm  labor  requirements  In  the  community. 

(c)  To  encourage  the  transfer  of  labor  from 
low-  to  high-productive  farms  and  to  work 
with  provincial  agricultural  representatives, 
other  provincial  flelc«  men.  and  local  employ- 
ment and  selective-service  t  (Boers  In  facili- 
tating the  placement  of  the  most  productive 


farms  of  workers  brought  In  from  other 
sources. 

(d>  To  as.'^i^t  provincial  field  men  and  em- 
ployment officers  in  rerruitlni;  farmers  and 
farm  workers  who  can  bo  spared  from  agri- 
culture during  the  slack  sea^^cns  fur  work  \n 
other  essential  prlmnry  Industries 

(e)  Supplying  information  regarding  the 
essentiality,  or  otherwi.'-e,  of  farm  workers 
whose  cases  are  undir  con.'ideration  by  the 
mobilization  boards  when  requested  to  do  so. 
The  local  committee  could  be  of  assistance 
by  reporting  the  facts  regarding  men  who 
have  not  made  themselves  essential  to  agri- 
culture by  Increasing  production  on  the  farm 
where  they  are  working  or  by  moving  to  a 
farm  where  their  services  are  nquired.  They 
could  also  report  men  who  are  unwilling  to 
undertake  essential  seasonal  wurk  elsewhere 
when  they  can  be  spared  from  agriculture. 
Such  reports  will  be  made  available  to  na- 
tional selective  cfflclals.  the  representatives 
of  national  defense  and  agriculture,  appear- 
ing before  the  mobilization  board,  and  taken 
In  conjunction  with  reports  received  from  re- 
cruiting committees  and  other  sources,  will 
enable  the  beard  to  reach  a  decision  bas.d  on 
the  facts 

9  Movement  of  workers  from  low  produc- 
tive farms:  Encouragement  will  be  given  to 
those  at  present  on  low  productive  farms  to 
move  to  more  productive,  farms.  Each  prov- 
ince will  be  requested  to  explore  this  possi- 
bility and  to  develop  detailed  plans  which 
will  best  fit  the  Uxrai   tieces.sities. 

10  Experienced  farmers  will  be  used  to 
advise : 

(a)  Appointment  of  regional  national  se- 
lective service  offlclals  with  farm  experience: 
Qii.ilifled  men  with  atjricultural  experience 
will  be  appointed  to  the  employment  stafl 
of  each  retjlon  and  where  necessary  within 
individual    provinces 

(b)  Agrlcfltural  division  of  the  labor  sup- 
ply branch:  An  agricultural  division  of  the 
labor  supply  branch  has  been  established 
On  Its  staff  are  men  experienced  In  rTlcul- 
ture. 

(c)  Close  lial.^on  with  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture:  A  close  contact  will  be  main- 
tained between  this  agricultural  division  and 
the  federal  and  provincial  departments  of 
agriculture 

(d)  Representation  of  agriculture  on  na- 
tional selective  service  ad- l.sctry  board:  An 
outstandinc  farmer  who  is  a  i  ember  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture  has  been 
added  to  the  national  selective  service  ad- 
visory board. 

11  Discussion  of  program  with  provincial 
authorities.  Tills  program  will  be  sent  at 
once  to  each  provincial  dep.irtment  of  agri- 
culture and  labor  to  be  followed  by  detailed 
discussions  in  each  province  between  their 
respective  ofUcials  and  representatives  of  the 
department  of  labor  Immediately. 

Mr  Reid.  Has  the  minister  given  considera- 
tion to  the  utilization  oi  the  hundreds  of 
conscientious  objectors  who  are  employed  In 
forestry  camps  and  who  cculd  be  given  work 
of  a  more  pressing   nature? 

Mr  MrrcHEXL  This  matter  Is  at  this  mo- 
ment receiving  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor.  We  expect  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement within  the  next  few  days. 

Mr  Gr.^ydcn.  I  did  not  note  In  the  minis- 
ter's statement  any  reference  to  whether  the 
government  had  made  a  nation-wide  survey 
to  find  out  exactly  how  many  m.en  and  women 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
production  program  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  MiTcnEtL.  We  have  many  surveys;  1 
should  b?  glad  to  show  them  to  my  honorable 
frlei.d  After  all  it  Is  only  a  guess.  The  fliiure 
you  get  today  is  dead  tomorrow;  In  fact 
sometimes  It  U  dead  a  long  time  before  It 
reaches  me.  owing  to  the  constant  changes  in 
the  agricultural  .situation  In  a  seasonal  coun- 
try But  If  my  honorable  friend  would  like 
to  see  the  best  thing  we  have  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  it  to  him. 


Mr  Graydcn  It  is  not  particularly  for  my 
own  purposes  that  I  am  a.-king  the  que-<tlon; 
I  am  only  anxious  to  find  out  wh<  ther  the 
government  is  approaching  the  matter  from 
one  point  of  view  or  the  other.  The  tovern- 
ment  ought  to  know  what  is  required  before 
It  decides  on  the  policy  to  fill  the  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hanson  (York-^unbury  i  With  refer- 
ence to  the  letter  addressed  by  the  deputy 
minister.  Mr.  MarNamara.  to  the  nuibiliz.i- 
tlon  boiirds.  will  the  minister  say  how  many 
answers  luwe  been  received,  and  will  he  lay 
them  on  the  table?  I  happen  to  knuw  of  one 
from  a  member  of  the  mobilization  board  In 
New  Brunswick.  It  was  a  most  constructive 
letter;  I  wish  it  could  go  on  Hansard  It  gave 
the  considered  opinion  of  a  man  wlio  is  doir.p 
a  fine  piece  of  work  I  may  add  that  he  Is 
not  the  chairman  of  the  board,  either  It 
would  be  most  Instructive  If  those  letters 
could  either  be  read  into  Hansard  or  printed 
In  Votes  and  Proceedings  I  ask  the  minister 
In  any  event  to  lay  them  on  the  table  so  that 
we  may  see  what  is  the  reaction  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  boards  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
deputy  minister  of  labor  as  set  forth  In  that 
letter 

Mr.  Blackmore  Does  the  Minister  of  Labor 
think  that  any  Instructions  or  suggestions 
have  Issued  from  any  other  department  of  the 
government  to  the  boards,  which  might  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  decisions  they  would  make 
In  the  cases  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
granted  postponement  because  they  are  es- 
sential to  agriculture?  Cases  are  being  re- 
ported to  me  of  men  who  so  far  as  the  ordi- 
nary human  intelligence  can  see  ought  to  be 
granted  postponement  by  reason  of  their 
being  essential  to  agriculture;  but  for  some 
reason  the  boards  are  not  granting  postpone- 
ment. It  gives  rise  to  the  question  whether 
orders  are  going  out  from  the  government 
countermanding  orders  from  the  ministers 
department. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  think  the  honorable  mem- 
ber can  rest  assured  that  no  orders  have  gone 
out  from  the  government  contrary  to  those  of 
the  Department  of  Labor 

Mr  DorcLAS  (Weyburn)  Are  not  quotas 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  National  De- 
fense to  the  boards  asking  them  to  secure 
a  ccrtali  number  of  recruits  each  month? 
Does  the  Dep.irtment  of  Labor  get  that  direct 
from  dtferue  headquarters  here? 


Planning  for  the  Poit-War  Period 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  12  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a>k 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
regarding  po.'^t-uai-  problt>rr;.s.  dehvered 
by  Hon.  Jame.";  W.  Gerard,  former  Am- 
bas.sador  to  Germany,  on  Sundav.  April 
11.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  add'-css 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REConD. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Guttet,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a 
sp.endid  address  on  the  radio  recently  con- 
cerning the  necessity  for  consideration  new 
of  the  problems  of  after  the  war  and  lnde(  d. 
from  almo.'^t  every  side,  there  comes  confirma- 
tion of  the  principles  id\anced  by  Senator 
OuTrrY  In  hi«  address. 

Last  April  2.  SenaUir  Guftey.  who  was  here 
In  New  York,  and  I.  called  upon  that  sage  of 
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sages.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  not  only 
to  present  otir  homages  on  his  eighty-first 
birthday  but  to  get  his  views  on  this  subject 
of  alter  the  war  problems  He,  of  course, 
was  most  cooperative  and  I  believe  that  out 
of  his  interview  with  Senator  GrrrEY  some- 
thing definite  will  come 

But  there  are  many  shoals  and  rocks  to  be 
avoided  in  this  discussion.  Let  me  give  Just 
one  instance. 

At  the  Forum  of  the  Herald  Tribune  held 
on  November  22  last,  an  extremely  promi- 
nent American  statesman  spoke  as  follows 
concerning   tlic   British   colonies: 

■  Now,  let's  take  a  specific  and  dlfllcult  ex- 
ample of  what  lies  before  us  If  we  are  to  give 
reality  to  tliose  freedoms  we  have  pro- 
claimed." 

Ke  then  spoke  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
and  tiie  inlands  of  the  souihwctt  P.icific  and 
continued: 

"Now,  asi.ume  that  the  Allies  reconquer 
those  areas.  Sh.ill  we  return  them  to  their 
previous  statiis.  where  their  defense  was  cou- 
rageous but  inadequate  and  their  peoples  un- 
developed under  the  governmental  custody 
of  i^me  one  nation?  Or  shall  they  be  wards 
of  the  tJnited  Natlon.^^,  tlielr  basic  ccmmodl- 
tiet-  made  freely  available  to  the  world,  tlielr 
safety  protecied  by  an  internaticniU  police 
forct.  the  full  yield  of  their  resources  Uied  for 
their  own  health,  their  own  educaticn  and 
development,  and  for  their  tra;:ili;g  In  the 
practices  of  sell -government? 

On  Marili  13  there  apF>eared  In  the  Lciidi^n 
Dally  Mali  an  editorial  which  icrcrred  to  a 
sp./ech  made  by  Oliver  Stanley,  a  minister  !n 
the  Churchill  government,  which  ran  aj 
follows  : 

"Mr  Oliver  Stanley  did  a  valuable  and 
timely  service  by  his  reference  in  a  speech  at 
Oxford  to  the  future  political  organization  of 
the  British   colonial   empire 

"  I  am  convinced.'  he  said,  'that  the  first 
and  lundamentfU  principle  is  tiiat  the  admin- 
ifilratiun  of  the  Bntuh  colcjines  mast  con- 
tinue to  be  the  sole  rcsporiSibihty  of  Great 
Britain  ■ 

"This  Is  a  direct  and  proper  answer, '  con- 
tinues the  editor,  "to  the  supk'ei-tion.  mooted 
by  a  small  but  vocal  section  of  opinion  In 
America,  that  Xi\c  clnnial  empire  should  be 
admnlstered  after  the  war  by  some  vague 
international  body.  Such  a  proposal  will 
never  commerd  It'^elf  to  the  people  of  Britain. 

"TTiis  country  must  continue  to  exercise 
direct  respon«lb;llty.  While  In  the  pact  our 
administration  has  not  always  been  perfect 
it.s  sincerity  has  t>een  absolute  Its  guiding 
aim  always  the  gcKid  erf  the  peoples  entrusted 
to  f  ur  care. 

"To  leave  the  colonial  pecples  to  the  hap- 
hazard Jurisdiction  erf  .some  internatldnal  or- 
gani7-atlcn,  wielding  authority  without  re- 
spoiiSlbility,  and  quite  conceivably  motivated 
by  extranatifinal  Ititere^ts  and  rivalries,  would 
be  a  cmel  disservice  to  them 

•  Any  assistance  from  any  friendly  quarter 
In  Increasing  the  productivity  prneperlty.  and 
reciprocal  usefulness  of  the  colonies  will  be 
welcomed  But  so  far  as  our  administrative 
responsibility  1''  concerned,  what  we  have  we 
mu«:t,  for  the  go   1  of  all,  hold  " 

There  is  a  direct  conflict.  Immediately,  be- 
tween en  Amf-rlcan  statesman  and  what  I 
am  convinced  Is  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  as  shown  by  the  speech  of 
Mr  St:ui!ey  and  this  editorial  In  the  London 
Daily  Mall— and 

Tlicre  Is  another  side  to  this  Our  states- 
man said  that  the  full  yield"  erf  the  rewiurces 
of  those  areas  in  question  should  as  I  have 
quoted  above,  "be  used  for  their  own  health, 
their  own  education  and  development  and  for 
their  training  in  the  practices  of  self-govern- 
ment " 

The  British  Introduced,  for  example, 
through  inany  corporations,  the  cultivation 
of  rubber  into  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  They 
expended  great  rui»;s  In  bringing  the  rubber 
plantations  to  bearing.    Other  Britishers,  and 


even  Americans,  developed  the  tin  mines  of 
Malaya.  Are  these  people,  who  risked  their 
capital  In  Investments  in  Malaya  and  added 
to  the  material  wealth  and  employment  of 
that  area,  to  be  deprived  of  their  in\-estment« 
as  our  sutesman  would  seem  to  Imply? 

Then,  too,  what  will  the  Dutch  have  to  say 
to  the  propoeitlon  that  they  are  to  be  de- 
prived Of  the  administration  of  the  DutcJi 
East  Indies  area  which  before  the  war  was  so 
ably  administered  by  them  and  are  the  Dutch 
and  Brltl-sh  and  American  companies  who  de- 
veloped the  oil  resources  of  Borneo  and  Java 
to  be  deprived  of  their  property? 

It  would  be  a  calamity  If  our  Bntish 
friends  should  t>e  led  to  think  that  we  desire 
to  deprive  them  of  their  colonies  which,  after 
all.  they  have  honestly  and  efficiently  admin- 
istered. 

The  one  thing  that  we  need  in  this  war  is 
unity  and  nothing  should  be  done  or  said  to 
bring  about  disunity  either  among  ourselves 
or  m  our  relations  with  our  allies. 

Is  the  reward  for  all  the  sacrifices  of 
Britain  In  the  defense  of  our  civilization  to 
be  the  loss  of  her  colonies.'  I,  for  one,  canuot 
subscribe  to  such  a  conclusion 

You  see  that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  seems 
to  the  theorists  to  provide  lor  the  after- war 
administration  of  the  world 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Scotland  has  sent  me 
a  folder  of  the  Never  Aeain  Association  which 
conuins  suggestions,  not  put  forward  at  is 
stated  as  a  completed  policy  but  which  are 
Intended  to  form  a  basis  for  furtlier  drvelcp- 
ment  of  ideas,  political  economic  and  Juridi- 
cal, which  shall  enable  the  United  Nations  to 
win  the  peace  after  winninp  the  war. 

In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I  cannot 
give  all  of  this  program  of  the  Never  Again 
Association  but  some  of  the  provisions  sug- 
gest the  unconditional  surrender,  total  dis- 
armament, and  military  occupalitjn  of  enemy 
territory  to  be  maintained  at  the  enemy's 
cost 

A  l<  ken  ceremony  of  surrender  to  be 
enacted  in  every  town  in  the  Reich  sn  that 
the  pouulation  shall  individually  understand 
that  tney  have  been  beaten  in  the  military 
sense. 

V.'ar  criminals  that  have  escaped  to  neutral 
countries  to  be  extradited  and  the  trial  of 
perpetrators  of  atrocity  not  to  be  left  to  Ger- 
man courts. 

The  Reich  to  be  dissolved  Into  her  com- 
ponent parts,  havliig  regard  to  the  future 
security  of  Europe  and  the  restoration  of  ter- 
ritories and  popalaticus;  devastated  countriea 
to  be  replenished  from  German  saurces.  first 
by  the  restoration  of  siokn  good<^  and  .sec- 
ondly by  contributions  fioiu  all  sources, 
public  and   individual. 

Efficient  measures  to  t>e  taken  to  prevent 
Alls  industries  from  being  turned  over  te} 
war  i)roductlon  and  the  Axis  Powers  t<;  be 
debarred  from  building  aurruXl  cf  any  kind 

E.iemy  nations  not  U)  be  accepted  fiir 
natuializatlon  with  ezceptl(ju  m-  to  tlie  Jews, 
and  the  education  of  the  Axis  peoples  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tions The  term  "education  '  to  Include  tlie 
pres*.  broadcasting,  the  theater  and  the 
clnima,  a^  well  <^  schex^ls  and  universities. 

These,  the  above,  are  a  few  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Never  Again  Aisociaiion 
having  itfi  headquarters  in  Dover  Street,  Lon- 
don. 

Of  course,  the  mo.'-t  diflQcult  question  will 
be  presented  by  tariffs  and  alse;  by  thi  crea- 
tion of  the  universal  currency  already  sug- 
gested bj  otir  Treasury  Department. 

As  to  tariffs  it  Is  probable  that  Secretary 
Hull  5  excellent  plan  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments will  dispose  of  that  question  winch. 
however,  must  be  carefully  stiidird  with  a 
view  tt)  maintaining  the  standard  of  hvmg 
of  the  American  worklngman  By  far  the 
better  currency  plan  has  been  given  cut  by 
our  Secretary  of  the  Trer.sury.  After  all.  gold 
has  been  the  universal  medium  of  exchange 
since  the  dawn  of  history  and  the  Morgentiiau 


plan  has  nxire  solid  gold  than  Uiere  is  In  the 
British  proposal  of  Lord  Keynes. 

While  we  are  desirous  of  aiding  the  broken 
countries  of  the  wor'.d  we  musi  not  forget 
cjur  own. 

One  of  the  British  bishops.  Dr.  Hulght, 
Busbop  of  Winchester,  has  come  loiward  with 
an  appeal  deploring  the  fact  that  tht  British 
allow  satlslr-ction  ever  the  be  mbmg  of  the 
cities  of  Germany  containing  civilians  there- 
by Implying  that  the  bombing  shnuM  cease 
This  's  an  exi  mple  of  the  hystcrlcnl  weakne^ 
which  mav  lo.-e  us  the  wnr 

As  I  have  already  said  en  this  radio.  It  is 
practically  iinpoij-;bie  lor  a  rewlution  to 
break  out  in  GcnuHuy  Itself.  Tl;c  revolu- 
tion will  come,  as  In  the  last  wur.  from  the 
soldiers  at  the  front,  or  th"  s'lilors  in  the 
harbor,  and  they  will  rise  in  revolt  «'hen  they 
bcccme  worried  about  the  fate  of  their  fam- 
ilies at  home  in  tht  bombed  cities  and  towns 
of  Germany.  Then  they  will  turn  against 
their  Axis  masters  and  force  a  surrender 

When  we  ccnsidei  that  the  mass  of  the 
German  people  have  acquiesced  In  the  shoot- 
ing of  ho.'-tagis,  in  the  murder  el  millions  of 
Jews  and  Polos,  and  of  ihc  ni:s  Ian  civilians 
driven  out  to  die  In  the  depths  cf  winter, 
when  we  thirk  cf  the  Frei  eh  slaves  working 
to  turnith  the  Orrmnns  with  nii'.erlal  to 
murder  French  soldiers,  and  when  we  think 
cf  the  ccii-stant  a.ssassmaiions  in  Yu^o'luvja, 
in  Greece,  in  Belgium,  and  in  HolJ.ii.d  It  is 
only  an  ovfrpower;ng  n*  uritsthciila  that  cnn 
drive  people  like  Uie  good  bishop  to  make 
such  weak  and  ridiculous  demands 

Tlif  Germans  have  mercilessly  bomlx»d  the 
cities  of  Europe,  they  have  machine-gunned 
women  and  children  in  the  streets,  and  now 
when  they  seem  about  to  lose  control  of  the 
air.  It  Is  not  the  time  to  talk  of  ubandoiuiig 
cur  most  effective  weapon. 

Our  President  has  not  only  vetoed  the 
Baiikhead  bill,  but  by  his  bold  act. on  in  put- 
ting a  ceiling  on  both  watres  and  food  prod- 
ucts he  has  protected  the  savii.?s  the  sal- 
aries, and  the  insurance  of  the  prudent,  and 
the  wages  ol  the  workers,  and  has  encxiuraged 
the  purchasers  of  War  bonds.  »'ho  now  know 
that  the  value  cf  their  Inveslmentii  wJl  be 
protected  for  all  lime. 


Thomas  Jefferton 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

or  MASSACHtTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'E8 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  to- 
morrow our  hearts  will  be  afire  with 
patriotic  fervor;  often  when  my  heart  ls 
afire  with  patriotic  fervor  some  sparks 
flow  from  my  mouth. 

A  good  Democrat  from  the  South,  not 
a  Member  of  the  House,  asked  me  this 
morning  to  present  to  the  Congress  this 
comment:  "When  the  Great  Master  was 
being  taken  into  custody.  Peter  followed 
afar  off."  He  implied  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing Jefferson  afar  off. 

In  the  extension  of  my  rema  k":  I  shall 
quote  Jefferson,  becau.se  that  particular 
quotation  will  not  be  referred  to  tomor- 
row. 

It  is  as  follows: 

That  I  sh'^u'.d  lay  dnwn  my  charge  at  • 
prosper  period  is  as  much  a  duty  as  to  have 
borne  It  faithfully.  If  some  termination  to 
the  services  of  the  chief  magistrate  be  not 
fixed    by    the    Constituiioa,    or    supphea    by 
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practice,  his  office,  ncminally  4  years,  will, 
m  tact,  became  for  life;  and  history  shows 
how  e.i.sily  that  degenerates  Into  an  Inherit- 
ance Believing  that  a  representative  gov- 
ernment, responsible  at  short  periods  of 
election,  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest 
sum  of  happiness  to  mankind.  I  feel  It  a 
duty  to  do  tij  act  which  shall  essentially  im- 
pair that  principle;  and  I  should  unwillingly 
be  the  first  person  who,  disregarding  the 
sound  precedent  set  by  an  Illustrious  pje- 
dacesaor.  f^hould  furniah  the  first  example  of 
prolongation  beyond  the  second  ttrm  of 
office. 

This  is  probably  familiar  to  all  of  as. 
If  he  could  now  speak,  what  would  he 
.say  to  us? 


The  New  Beginning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

0>    ARK.^N;.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FiEPRE.SENTATIVES 
Mondau.  April  12    1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkan.sa.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rc- 
mar.'.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr  T.  M.  Martin,  vice  president 
and  ceneral  manaRfi  of  the  Lion  Oil 
Retlninp  Co.,  of  El  Dorado.  Ark.,  to  the 
local  Rotary  Club.  I  commt'nd  this  ad- 
dress to  the  Members  of  Conpress  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  It  deals  with  the 
po.sition  of  the  businessman  in  wartime 
as  well  as  post-war  problems.  He  talks 
very  frankly  and  courageously  on  the  ex- 
istence of  free  enterprise  of  business  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  individual. 

The  address  follows; 

Man  puts  up  his  "dukes"  and  fights  with 
all  his  mlpht  to  t)e  left  alone.  Wars  are 
fcimht  because  intellcctuHl  mankind  Is  peace 
lovlnp  Although  our  history  books  tell  us 
that  the  great  iinprcvements — which  have  so 
measurably  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  world — have  resulted  from  war  necessity, 
peacetimes  are  stUl  the  most  beneficial 
periods  to  humanity 

Although  there  are  many  uncertainties 
connected  with  the  war.  there  Is  one  encour- 
aging thing  about  which  we  may  be  sure — 
that  L*.  that  on  the  morning  o.  piob.ibly  the 
most  joyous  day  the  world  has  even  seen,  th.s 
war  will  end.  They  always  have,  and  they 
always  will 

Knowing  thl5.  it  is  essential  that  those  who 
are  anxious  about  tiie  future  and  what  it 
holds,  devote  careful  study  to  the  piubltms 
that  will  immediately  lullcw  the  close  of  wui 
We  he.ir  it  said  Irequently  that  we  should 
win  the  war  first  and  then  decide  about  peace 
and  what  Is  to  follow  This  Is  the  route  we 
selected  once  before.  We  won  tliat  war.  too. 
but  we  also  lost  It.  for  we  failed  to  ihmk 
mucli  about  what  had  to  come  The  failure 
then  was  pohtKal  and  not  so  much  btxauso 
we  were  unable  to  visualize  the  economic 
aftermath 

I  will  make  no  attempt  to  suggest  the  type 
of  peace  program  the  world  must  have.  I 
will  leave  that  to  those  who  are  trained  to 
solve  tills  problem,  and  I  believe  we  have 
such  men  Wliat  I  shall  be  concerned  with 
now  is  an  appraisal  of  the  businessman's  po- 
sition and  some  brazen  suggestions  as  to 
what  he  should  do  about  it. 

SOMI     METHODS     AB.\NDONID 

When  this  country  really  started  Its  prepa- 
ratum  for  war.  the  industrial  and  agricultural 


machinery  began  to  gear  itself  for  production, 
and  we  abandon  certain  of  our  standard  ways 
of  doing  business— never  to  return  to  them 
again  At  the  close  of  this  year,  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  production  will  be  directly  Involved 
in  defense.  When  pe.ice  is  announced  this 
percentage  of  all  orders,  for  materials  will  not 
be  canceled  before  suncl<jwn  of  that  d.iy. 
as  peace  terms  will  provide  for  aimles  of 
cccupr.tlon  throughout  all  important  c  un- 
trles  of  the  world  and  these  armies  will  have 
to  be  supplied.  But  a  big  share  of  all  busi- 
ness will  stop,  and  there  will  be  terrific  con- 
fusion. When  this  readju-tment  is  com- 
plete, we  will  do  ncrmal  tjusine.'s  under  en- 
tirely new  methods  compared  with  those  we 
gave  up  to  begin  war  products  n  This  is  the 
reason  why  businessmen  should  be  studying 
the  requirements  for  tlie  pi  nod  of  the  "new 
beginning  " 

For  the  pa.st  10  to  12  years,  this  country 
has  been  heading  for  s<^ciallsm;  and.  if  we 
don't  do  sometliing  In  a  hurry  to  stop  It. 
well  be  in  it  so  far,  there'll  be  no  turning 
back  I  was  never  more  serious  In  any  be- 
lief than  I  am  about  tliat  possibility  I  am 
not  talking  about  social  security— involving 
cld-ape  pensions,  unemployment  insurance, 
and  the  like.  Some  of  thfi*-  advancements 
have  been  pro;^ressive  and  vi  ry  beneficial  to 
the  Nation.  They  are  Just  tine  If  we  do  only 
what  we  can  afford  to  do.  as  we  can  afford  to 
do  It  and  not  try  to  take  the  whole  apple  at 
one  bite. 

What  we  must  stop  Is  preconceived,  de- 
liberate Government  competition  with  r"i- 
vate  business.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I 
mean. 

PUERTO    RICO    AN    EXAMPIE 

Puerto  R:co  is  one  of  cur  island  possc!»slons 
In  the  Caribbean.  It  has  it.<  own  congress, 
and  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  nil  of  its  laws  must 
have  the  approval  of  Washington  The  Gov- 
ernor at  this  time  happens  to  be  Dr  Rexford 
Guy  Tugwell,  a  bramtruster  aiid  a  former 
professor  from  Cclunibia  University  Dr. 
Tugwell.  as  most  of  us  have  heard,  is  using 
Puerto  Rico  for  a  guinea  pig  He's  forcing 
down  the  throats  of  our  people  on  that  island 
some  of  the  social  reforms  they  have  in  mind 
for  us  a  little  later  Here  are  some  quota- 
tions from  February  Nation's  Business  at>out 
the  goings  on. 

"Dr  Tugwell  went  to  Puerto  Rico  deter- 
mined to  ea.se  the  island's  social  and  eco- 
nomic prcblemc  The  people  there.  In  gen- 
eral, tired  of  the  status  quo  which,  strictly 
speaking,  has  meant  a  great  deal  of  turmoil 
for  years,  were  willing  to  listen  They  had 
elected  a  new  political  faction,  the  Popular 
Party,  to  power  and  it  was  with  a  one-vote 
majority  In  the  Senate  that  Dr  Tugwell  put 
through  "must"  legislation  designed  to  carry 
out  his  theories. 

"First  on  the  schedule  was  the  passage  of 
the  l.md  law  of  Puerto  Rico  Th:s  enabled 
the  Instilar  government  to  take  over  large 
holdings  merely  by  making  a  tc^ken  payment 
in  court  An  anc:ent  law  permitting  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  over  all  ccTporations — dried 
land.r  in  excess  of  500  acres  already  was  on  the 
bcKiks  But  the  new  Governor  wanted  to 
make  this  process  apply  also  to  farms  of  5t0 
acres  or  more  owned  by  p.irtnerships  and 
trusts  Dr.  Tugwell  apparently  is  convinced 
that  cwi'.ershtp  of  land  brini^s  many  evils. 
In  a'  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
Ickes.  whose  Department  exercises  most  con- 
trol over  the  Island,  he  wrote: 

"  "Everyone  familiar  with  .American  agricul- 
ture must  know  that  the  mo'-t  hazardous  sit- 
uatloTi  possible  to  a  man  of  family  is  to  have 
the  fee-simple  ownership  of  land." 

BANK    ALSO    PROPOSED 

"The  must'  program  sets  up  a  series  of 
authorities,  financed  with  public  funds,  which 
have  the  power  to  acquire  and  operate  all 
forms  of  transportation,  communications, 
wate.  resources,  and  any  type  of  business  im- 


aginable First,  there's  a  planning,  utiliza- 
tion, and  ajnlng  board  (P.  U  Z.  B  ),  which 
will  decide  where  and  when  and  how  any  pub- 
lic body  will  make  public  improvements  in 
the  Island.  Its  headed  by  a  former  geography 
professor  In  a  Puerto  Rican  high  schcuii. 

•Next  on  the  program  was  a  development 
bank— with  $500,000  capital  put  tip  by  Puerto 
R;co_»hlch  Is  authorized  to  do  business  in 
competition  with  any  private  hank,  a  polit- 
ically appointed  board  of  directors  setting  the 
rules.  It  ha£  unlimited  power  to  do  us  It 
pleases  with  deposiU". 

"Next  came  a  development  corporation, 
authorized  to  engage  In  any  cr  all  of  a  large 
number  of  businesses,  the  list  to  be  expanded 
at  will  by  the  legislature  It's  headed,  at 
$a,000  a  year,  by  Teodora  Mocosco.  a  clerk  In 
his  father's  drugstore 

"When  the  Island's  auditor  didn't  like  sign- 
ing blank  check.*.  Dr.  Tugwell  appointed  an- 
other When  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Island  ruled  that  some  of  the  actions  were 
unconstitutional,  he  was  removed  by  Wash- 
ington, and  another  attorney  general  in- 
stalled 

"Dr  Tugwell  has  hired  se\en  'experts'  or 
advisers,  answerable  only  to  him.  They  serve 
as  his  cabinet,  unofficially. 

"One  of  his  several  publicity  men  spent 
1400,000  cabling  a  story  extolling  Dr  Tu^well's 
virtues  to  10  large  American  newspapers. 
None  Used  the  story. 

"These  congressional  committees  current- 
ly are  Investigating  what  Dr  Tugwell  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  Ptierto  Rico.  Meanwhile,  the 
Puerto  Rico  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  has  petitioned  President 
Roosevelt  to  recall  Dr  Tugwell  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  replied  The  recall  petnu  n  was 
never  published  until  reporters  learned  of 
it  In  Puerto  Rico. 

"Islanders — not  "barons  of  power'  in  the 
States— first  came  forward  with  the  thought 
that  Dr  Tugwell  might  be  using  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  guinea  pig'  for  a  master  plan  of 
government  control  for  the  United  States 
later  That  feeling  was  heightened  when  Dr 
Tugwell  in  a  report  to  Secretary  Ickes.  said 
with  respect  to  the  land  distribution  program 
there: 

"■  It  has  obvious  implications  for  the 
South'." 

t  IKES    AMERICAN    WAT 

There  is  something  atwut  the  American 
way  of  doing  things  that  has  been  respon- 
sible for  tlie  development  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial system  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
and  for  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
race  of  people.  I  t>el:eve  there  are  many 
principles  responsible  for  this,  but  I  think 
the  greatest  among  ail  has  been  the  incentive 
guaranteed  to  private  enterprise  by  cur  Con- 
stitution (which  of  cour-e  for  the  time  being 
we  have  abandoned)  But  we  will  go  back 
to  It.  Now.  If  I  am  right  and  we  are  in  danger 
of  seeing  the  foundation  crumble,  we  must  do 
something  about  it  or  disintegrate. 

After  a  few  months  of  post-war  .shuffling 
alxiut.  if  we  come  to  our  senses,  and  I  believe 
we  will,  the  country  will  gear  itself  to  the  Job 
of  supplying  the  pent-up  demand  for  Ixjtii 
consumer  and  durable  goods  Tliat  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  very  prosperous  [jerlod  for 
some,  and  I  will  attempt  now  to  reflect  wliat 
I  think  may  be  expected  by  the  important 
classifications  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

OIL 

Because  of  the  need  for  the  United  States 
to  supply  practically  all  of  the  United  Nations 
with  oil  and  oil  products,  the  demand  will 
exceed  the  ability  of  our  present  under- 
ground reserves  to  supply  the  crude  oil  need- 
ed, and  yet  maintain  in  tl;e  most  Important 
fields  the  essentia!  conservation  practices 
that  have  Ijeen  applied  in  peacetimes. 

This  means  that  In  the  event  of  a  long 
war,  oil  reserves  will  be  greatly  abused  and 
dissipated  when  the  war  Is  over,  and  I  antici- 
pate, too,  that  the  major  reserves  will  more 
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mnd  more  drift  toto  the  hands  of  the  strong 
oompanlefl.  The  trend  la  already  there  to 
look  at.  I  bellere.  too.  that  within  13  months 
after  the  war  Is  over  the  arerage  price  for 
cntde  oU  will  be  a  minimum  of  $2  per  barrel. 
Much  higher  prlcses  will  hsTC  to  come  to 
support  the  coming  cost  of  exploring  and 
producing,  to  say  nothing  of  inflation. 

Nrw  pools  acarcrr 

With  the  smell  of  war  still  in  the  air  there 
will  be  a  tendency,  too.  to  conserve  or  supply 
in  this  country  for  our  U£e,  and  Import  more 
oil  products.  New  important  pools  will  be 
deeper  and  scarcer  They're  getting  harder 
to  find  every  day,  aiKl  the  industry  is  already 
concerned  about  a  shortage.  This  practice, 
I  believe,  can  be  supported;  and.  although 
most  producers  today,  big  and  little,  would 
throw  up  their  hands  at  the  suggestion  that 
they  look  for  oU  in  some  of  our  established 
at  the  close  of  war  that  will  make  foreign 
development  and  production  desirable  for 
American  producers  of  oil. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  products  from  oil 
will  be  completely  revamped  because  the  work 
required  of  such  products  as  f^asoline  and 
lubricating  oils  will  change  with  the  In- 
creased demand  for  high  compression  gasoline 
motors.  Diesel  engines  and  airplanes.  En- 
tirely new  products  from  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  will  spring  into  use.  and  we  wUl 
se«  the  oil  Industry  take  an  Important  posi- 
tion In  the  chemical  field,  more  especially 
in  rubt>er  and  plastics 

The  marketing  of  products  of  petroleum 
will.  In  my  opinion,  change  to  the  point 
where  the  small  roadside  station  wUl  never 
return  on  any  important  scale  but  the  one- 
stop  super-service  store  will  grow  in  size  and 
Imp' rtance  and  will  sell  as  many  Items  as 
an  average  chain  drug  store  does  today. 

THZ  LtTMBEH  "TRADE 

All  important  countries,  which  are  now 
theaters  of  war,  will  have  *,o  be  rebuilt,  and 
lumber  will  play  a  very  important  part  in 
this  reconstruction  Since  America  will  ex- 
tend credit  for  reconstruction,  and  since  the 
American  iiiflueuce  will  be  uppermost  in 
mak.ng  the  terms  of  peace,  it  foUcjws  that 
our  statesmen  will  shape  '.hese  aflaiis  to  per- 
mit American  bu&lnei^es  to  enjoy  the  fruita 
of  this  labor.  In  the  formation  of  these  tjafcic 
plans,  it  will  be  the  general  scheme  to  im- 
prove the  countries  that  are  rebuilt,  through 
the  building  of  permanent  industry  in  tliot>e 
countries  for  them  to  keep.  The  old  Ameri- 
can way  of  exploiting  the  resources  of  foreign 
countries  is  done  for.  Th*8  will  mean  tiiat 
the  machinery  and  all  durable  goods  required 
will  be  made  in  this  and  other  important 
nations  and  shipped  to  such  places  as  Africa, 
India,  and  China,  to  set  them  up  in  this 
"new  beginning  "  From  then  on,  local  manu- 
facturing  will  grow.  Timber  will  be  cut  there 
and  processed  there.  Rebulldir.g  will  cost 
le*s  that  way 

Plastics  and  other  available  synthetic  sub- 
stitutes will  completely  change  housing 
methods.  Whereas  there  will  be  a  terriflr  de- 
mand fcr  a  numl>er  of  years  after  the  war 
closes  for  housing  facilities  in  this  country, 
which  will  be  important  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, I  cannot  see  that  It  will  greatly  bene- 
fit from  world  reconstruction  Building-sup- 
ply industries  will  have  to  adapt  themselves 
to  a  new  order. 

FABMING    BUSINESS 

Until  there  is  a  complete  turn-around  in 
the  political  art  of  handling  the  farm  prob- 
lem, we  can  expect  a  continuation  of  rub- 
sidles,  but  I  believe  I  can  see  in  everything 
I  read  a  desire  to  get  back  to  the  old  way  of 
tl. Inking,  before  we  heard  so  much  alxDut 
"p'anned  scarcity  " 

The  farmer  and  the  livestock  man  BJe  tired 
of  the  shackles  they  have  been  wearing  for 


the  past  10  yean,  which  are  now  being 
drawn  tighter,  due  to  the  need  during  war 
for  producing  the  specific  products  for  which 
there  la  the  greatest  need.  They  want  mere 
freedom  of  action  and  are  willing  to  take 
their  chances  with  markets  controlled  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Tbere  are 
still  those,  who  want  something  for  nothing, 
but  I  believe  the  majority  Is  swinging  away 
from  the  regtilatlon  and  regimentation  which 
have  prevented  the  free  flow  of  work  and 
trade 

Until  the  important  agricultural  countries 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
raising  of  a  crop  and  grow  that  crop,  there 
will  be  an  enormous  demand  for  all  types  of 
farm  products  from  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. This  should  require  about  two  years 
after  the  war  closes;  and.  after  that  time,  the 
future  requirements  for  otir  agricultural 
products  for  foreign  markets  is  hazy  and  very 
uncertain. 

THE    BAMKIMC     HOTTSB 

The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
ramiflcation  of  regulations,  has  restricted  the 
freedom  of  action  of  all  banks  within  its 
Jurisdiction,  which  means  practically  aU 
banks.  Private  initiative  in  banking  is  al- 
most a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  natural  dur- 
ing these  times  that  a  large  portion  of  bank 
deposits  would  be  Invested  in  government  se- 
curities. TTiere  is  little  else  that  provides 
a  suitable  outlet  for  funds;  but  as  soon  aa 
the  war  is  over,  all  types  of  iiidustry  and 
agriculture  will  have  to  be  refinanced,  with 
an  eye  to  this  period  of  reconstruction  of 
which  we  Ep>eak. 

Every  war  brings  "new"  industries,  bccau.se 
of  the  Intense  "timulation  of  technology.  A 
count  made  recently  of  the  new  things  al- 
readv  developed,  or  known  to  be  near  com- 
pletion, totalled  132  items  of  major  Interest; 
over  700  items  of  lesser  technical  interest, 
and  the  probability  of  at  least  1.000  new  ar- 
ticles of  one  kind  and  another,  many  of 
which  have  their  trade-mark  names  already 
picked  and  reglsteied  but  are  still  strange 
names  t*i  consumers.  The  whole  galaxy  of 
new  tilings  will  burst  upon  us  like  a  shower 
of  brilliant  fireworks.  True,  the  process  of 
retooling  and  getting  ready  wlU  take  time — 
perhaps  as  much  as  two  years  after  peace;  but 
some  will  break  within  a  few  months  after 
peace  some  indeed  will  be  publicized  with- 
in days  from  the  war's  end. 

There  will  be  many  new  cpportunitle*  pro- 
vided for  banks  to  loan  money  War  has 
forced  many  a  good  businessman  to  quit  for 
no  fault  of  his  own.  This  fellow  will  want  a 
new  start  A  great  number  ol  them  will  have 
difficulty  in  getting  security  for  the  orthodox 
method  of  making  a  loan  Banks  will  need 
to  be  more  flexible  In  their  policy  of  making 
loai^.s  If  they  are  to  properly  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people,  and  the  country,  during  this 
period  of  reconstruction.  Intereft  rates  will 
rise,  and  much  more  inflation  is  definite. 
From  a  long-range  national  viewpoint,  low 
Interest  on  money  Iuls  never  encouraged  a 
nation  to  grow.  It  serves  too  much  as  an 
inducement  for  the  covuitry  to  go  into  debt 
on  the  grounds  that  carrying  char^ies  are 
low  Sooner  or  later,  we  must  reverse  that 
deadly  philosophy. 

THE    WTHOLESALER 

The  wholesaler  of  both  consumer  and 
durable  goods,  if  he  can  stick  it  out,  has 
bright  prospects.  Immediately  after  the  war. 
there  Will  be  released  a  big  restrained  demand 
for  all  useful  things.  Compulsnry  savlnfrs, 
investments  in  War  bonds,  and  post-war 
credits  returnable  after  the  war,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  bonuses  and  pensions  for  war 
veterans,  will  provide  the  means  for  paying 
for  this  avalanche  of  goods. 

For  those  who  can  stay  In  business  and  be 
ready  for  this  boom  period,  which  Is  as  cer- 
tain to  come  as  tomorrow,  the  future  looks 


bright.  The  feeling  that  the  middleman  Is  a 
leech  and  is  unnecessary  la  always  present 
and  may  grow. 

MXDICAL    PROrxSStOlf 

Unless  some  very  effective  work  la  done  to 
prevent  it.  the  practice  of  medicine  will  be- 
come socialised.  Remember  this — the  medi- 
cine man  is  dealing  with  the  public  health, 
and  it  Is  not  a  very  dlfflcult  matter  for  the 
sponsors  of  this  movement  to  sell  the  public 
on  the  idea  that  the  new  way  vill  bring  more 
effective  medical  service  at  lower  cost,  and 
that  a  great  percent  of  the  people  who  are 
today  denied  proper  medical  care,  can  have 
it  for  nothing  where  they  cant  pay  for  it.  and 
for  less  money  where  their  means  to  pay  are 
very  limited. 

I  am  against  this  move,  as  most  forwatd- 
thlnklng  people  are.  because  I  think  It  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  private  enterprise,  which  Is 
the  life's  blood  of  the  American  system  If 
the  medical  profession  is  to  come  out  whole, 
when  this  is  over,  it  must  beoome  concerned 
about  this  probability,  and  not  assume  a  pas- 
sive attltjde,  consoled  In  the  belief  tliat  the 
American  Medical  Association  will  take  care 
Of  the  situation.  As  an  organization,  it  Is 
looked  upon  by  those  now  In  power  as  a 
great  deal  like  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce — as  Just  another  institution 
fighting  against  the  interests  of  the  common 
man  Doctors,  of  all  kinds,  having  to  do  with 
public  health,  should  h&nd  Uiemselves  to- 
gether and  get  busy. 

TBZ    LXGAL    PICOFBS810N 

I  can  see  nothing  but  clear  sailing  ahead 
for  the  man  who  has  cast  his  lot  In  the 
practice  of  law  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is, 
lawyers  and  tax  men  are.  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  popular  folks  connected  u-lth 
business.  There  has  been  a  wholesale 
stretching  of  all  .aws.  in  an  attempt  to  legal- 
ize *he  acts  of  public  office  holders,  to  assist 
the  new  plan  of  social  reform,  and  no  one 
moves  on  anjthlng  important  any  more  vrtth- 
out  the  advice  of  counsel 

When  all  business  is  active,  the  lawyer  Is 
active.  During  the  life  of  all  those  present, 
we  will  be  Involved  in  a  period  of  high  taxes. 
I  believe  taxes  will  be  drastically  reduced  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  national  debt 
spread  out  for  repayment  over  a  long  period 
of  time;  but  we  will  have  tax  rates  higher 
than  those  in  effect  before  this  war  began. 
Many  tax  experts  are  lavryers. 

THX  KZTAn.  BEALa 

Ways  of  doing  business  for  the  averag* 
merchant  will  see  drastic  change. 

Advertising  will  continue  pretty  much 
along  the  same  standard  channels.  It  will 
be  called  upon  to  Introduce  new  consumer 
goods  of  the  future,  and  more  and  more  mer- 
chant's greatest  profit  will  come  from  prod- 
ucts with  highest  national  acceptance. 

There  will  always  be  a  place  in  the  picture 
for  the  small  merchant,  but  he  will  have  to 
vary  with  the  change  in  times  and  adjust  his 
business  to  be  competitive  with  the  chain 
stores,  which  are  Just  as  sound  in  principle 
as  mass  production  of  automobiles  and  air- 
planes. 

These  projections  are.  of  course,  merely  my 
own.  gathered  from  whatever  small  contact 
I  may  have  had  with  those  who  know  more 
about  It.  Certainly  there  Is  a  bright  period 
of  prosperity  in  front  of  us  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  which  will  extend  for  many  years  if 
our  great  leaders  are  willing  to  reverse  some 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  past. 

In  a  general  way.  here  is  what  came  after 
the  War  of  1812.  after  the  Civil  War.  and  after 
the  First  World  War. 

1    A  few  months  of  hesitancy. 

2.  Then  a  year  or  mere  of  active  buHnwiH. 

3.  A  relatively  short  period  ot  tcade  and 
flnanfini  readjustment. 
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4    A  succeeding  period  of  prosperity  extend-    I 
Inn  over  several  vears.  1 


"America,  My  Home" 


It  cost  more  than  110000.000  and  it  lookn 
like    an   old-fashioned,   overturned   crockery 
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4  A  sucrredlnq  porlcd  cf  prosperity  extend- 
ing over  .several  years. 

After  such  a  long  period  of  deficit  spending. 
It  will  be  d'fflcuU  to  balance  budgets  ai  d 
begin  ab'crblng  the  debt,  but  the  greatest 
buslne5«  nation  In  world  hltory  knows  we 
mu.st  do  It  or  we  must  wreck.  Government 
spending  to  exce.ss  will  try  to  continue. 
Those  who  haven't  thought  the  matter 
throi'gh  th'nk  they  have  been  getting  some- 
thing frr  nothliig.  The  Government,  of 
crur5e.  has  nothing  except  what  It  takes  from 
xiB.  and  that's  all   It  can  give  u.s  back. 

A  howl  will  go  up  to  keep  some  of  the  Gcv- 
ernmcnt  controls  now  In  effect.  In  the  guise 
that  they  are  necessary  to  avoid  chaos  and 
unbearable  confusion  We  mast  kill  them 
•s  quickly  as  they  have  served  their  purpose. 
Now.  the  most  Important  thing  after  all  Is 
how  we  prepare  fcr  this  new  beginning  In  cur 
^  own  community.  It  reminds  me  of  what  my 
"^  mother  used  to  say  to  me  when  I  was  trying 
to  get  st:\rted:  "What  profit  he  who  galneth 
the  whnle  world  and  loseth  his  own  soul." 
What  Rccd  docs  it  dr.  to  theorize  on  the  new 
bet^lnnlnj;  for  the  Nation  unless  we  bring 
some  of  it  home.  The  biggest  thing,  after  all. 
for  each  of  us  Indiv'.dun'.ly  Is  what  kind  of 
a  community  shall  we  provide  In  which  to 
live  and  raise  cur  families  In  that  new  era. 
It  Is  like  anything  else.  It  will  be  what  we 
make  It.  We  cet  out  In  satisfaction  In  the 
saire  pri;pcrtlon  as  we  put  In,  In  effort 

Personally.  I  would  l.ke  to  see  our  city, 
county,  nnd  State  much  Improved,  at  lea«t 
physically,  nnd  there  Is  plenty  of  room  m(  r- 
•Uy.  of  course.  L<jcal  Improvement  is  a  sub- 
ject wuhui  Itself,  with  which  I  am  unable  to 
deal  at  till?  time,  but  I  do  want  to  say  this. 

Seme  cf  the  finest  people  In  the  world 
live  In  El  Doiudo.  There  are  many  who  have 
a  great  do.il  of  civic  pride,  but  we  haven't 
the  kind  of  a  city  that  we  are  entitled  to. 
Whpn  the  war  Is  ever,  I  would  like  to  see  us 
make  some  changes  We  need  wider  streets, 
some  parkways,  an  adequate  city  park  system. 
a  civic  auditorium,  and  other  improvements 
in  keeping  with  our  churches,  uur  court- 
house, our  city  hall,  and  our  post  office.  We 
arc  entitled  to  something  outstanding  we  can 
all  point  to  and  be  proud  of. 

To  have  a  pro.sperous  community  that 
doesn't  go  up  and  down  with  booms,  wc  must 
have  a  diversity  of  bu-lness  activity  To 
have  that,  we  must  have  more  Industry  To 
have  more  Industry,  we  n;ust  do  .something 
that  will  help  overcome  .some  of  the  deficien- 
cies I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  our  geo- 
grnphic»l  handicaps  We  are  not  en  the 
main  line  of  any  railroad.  Our  highways 
are  Improving,  but  as  a  system  they  are  not 
yet  anything  to  bo.ast  about  We  are  not  on 
Important  thoroughfares,  and  as  yet  we  have 
no  airport.  I  hope  It  Is  definitely  on  the  Wity, 
as  an  adequate  airport  is  the  mast  important 
single  thing  before  us  as  a  community  project 
at  this  time.  After  the  war.  the  city  that  Is 
not  provided  with  facilities  to  land  and  serv- 
ice the  tremendous  planes  of  the  future  Ls 
de.stlned  to  go  backward. 

We  can't  overcome  some  of  these  things, 
but  we  can  offset  our  handicaps  In  many 
ways.  We  have  to  show  something  to  attract 
business  and  Industrial  folks  here  with  their 
plants.  They  won't  come  to  El  Dorado  Just 
because  south  Arkansas,  as  a  section  of  the 
South,  has  oil  and  lumber  We've  got  to  offer 
distinct  advantages:  we've  got  to  make  'em 
like  us  and  want  to  live  and  cast  their  lots  in 
wi'h  us. 

It  will  cost  some  money  In  taxes  to  do  these 
things,  but  I  believe  when  tl  e  time  comes  the 
people  can  be  sold  en  the  fact  that  such  an 
Investment  will  come  back  many  times  In 
the  enhancement  of  ihe  v.ilue  cf  their  prop- 
erty. This  effect.  If  It  Is  desired,  cannot  be 
had  without  devotion  to  the  cause  on  the 
part  of  all  upstanding  citizens.  To  accom- 
plish this,  you  win  have  to  discover  that  ycu 
are  not  U>o  busy  to  fervc  on  the  city  council, 
and  take  more  interest  in  all  j;ovprnmeut. 
Vou  lia\e   to  put  lu  to  take  out. 


"America,  My  Home" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^'ES 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  paLrioti.sm  of  the 
American  people.  It  seems  that  in  times 
of  stress  such  as  we  are  now  undergoing 
that  alon;i  with  all  tiie  trouble  and  sac- 
rifice that  is  necessary  for  our  survival, 
there  blooms  in  the  heart  of  every  Amer- 
ican citi'zen  a  deeper  realization  ol  the 
real  worth  of  our  Nation. 

In  this  morninR's  mail  I  received  a 
beautiful  poem  which  I  under^.land  has 
also  been  incoiporated  into  a  song,  cx- 
prcssinsj  the  feelinqs  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Frank  I.  Hof,'an,  590.S  Pacific 
Boulevard.  Huntin-iton  P.irk,  C  I'.if.,  in 
regard  to  his  home — America. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  it  in  th*^  Congkessicjnal  Kecokd  in 
order  that  my  coileai;ues  may  read  the 
same: 

AMr:!ir.\— My  Home 

(By  Fr.ank  I   H.  g:in) 

America.  Ame.-lca.  how  lovely  thou  art. 

Thy  beauty  and  tun.'-hine  are  set  in  my  heart; 

ThcUijh  far  from  thy  shores  the  world  I  may 

roam. 
I'll  ne'er  forget  thee — America,  my  home. 

There's  not  a  spot  'neath  land  or  sea? 

Where  hearts  are  so  strong  and  so  fancy  free; 

There's  no  other  pl;ice   "nenth   heaven's  blue 

dome. 
So  dear  to  my  heart  as  America,  my  heme. 

There  loveis  of  freedom  live  undeflled, 
'Mtd  vr;lleys  so  green  and  nicuniains  so  wild; 
There  the  tryant's  yoke  has  ne'er  found  room, 
On   the    nuks   of   freemen    lu   America,   my 
home. 

True  levers  of  liberty  In  her  farmsteads  find 

rest. 
And  the  spirit  of  freedom  runs  hot  In  her 

breast; 
May   the  angels   In   all   their  sweetness  and 

bloom, 
From     their    heavenly    choir    bless    thee 

America,  my  home. 

CHOTsrS 

America.  America,  how  lovely  thru  art. 
Thy  beauty  and  svinshlne  are  set  in  my  heart; 
Though  far  from  thy  shores  the  world  I  may 

roam, 
I'll  ne'er  forget  thee — America,  my   home. 


Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Fourth  Term 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF    NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSfc  OF  REPHESENT.-VTIVES 

Monde u.  April  12   1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  (Xtt'nd  my  remarks  m  t!ie  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  F;ank 
C.  Waldrop  from  the  VVa.shinpton  Times- 
Herald  of  Monday.  April  12.  1943,  which 
reads  as  luilows; 


It  cost  more  than  $10000,000  and  it  Inokn 
like  an  old-fashioned,  overturned  cr  ckery 
thing  of  the  sort  ycu  never  see  In  anybody  s 
bedroom  any  more.  A:!d  one  fact  Is  certain  — 
it  Is  no  memorial  to  Tlioma.-;  Jefferson.  But 
it  IS  gnuig  to  be  squ.illed  abiut  mightily  as 
such,  tomorrow,  in  the  course  of  a  big  show- 
off  down  at  the  Tidal  B.ifin.  Living  de- 
scendants of  Thomas  Jefferson  have  be^n  as- 
sembled from  the  far  corners  to  sit  (  ut  In 
the  uneven  April  weather  with  high  servants 
of  the  Slate  and  such  of  the  commcn  rabble 
as  may  crowd  up  to  the  vicinity  cf  the  above- 
mentioned  marble  thing,  all  to  hear  Jefferson 
spoken  of  favorably. 

The  marble  thing  Itself  will  be  celebrated 
PS  an  object  of  beauty  and  purity  But  the 
ej'e  needs  no  training  to  tell  you  that  over- 
turned yc  u-know-what  is  not  beautiful  It 
Is  Ju^t  one  more  quarry  of  marble  cut  up  and 
heaped  on  the  groaning  Washington  soil. 
And  as  for  the  purity— purity  cf  what? 

This  $10  000  000  enterprise  was  co-icelved 
as  icllcws:  Back  wh-n  Harold  Ickes  and  Harry 
Hopkins  were  f pending  thcl'  billions  fcr 
Pi:bllc  Works  Administration  nnd  Work  Pi  ej- 
ects Adminlstr.^tion.  a  handful  of  tie  Demo- 
cratic Party's  sob  sisters  got  the  Idea  that 
Jefferson  needed  a  marble  memorial  In  Wa.^^h- 
Ineton. 

So  they  slipped  a  provLso  for  same  Into  an 
act  of  Congress,  overriding  the  laws  which 
state  that  our  Fliie  Art*  Comml.'slon  must 
approve  any  such  thing  put  up  here 

They  also  cutraetd  architects  the  N.atlon 
over  by  secretly  accepting  the  design  of  the 
said  marble  thing  without  competition  of 
any  kind  or  any  effort  to  stimulate  a  fresher 
or  better  thoui-'ht  than  this  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thoasandth  eve.*,  re  repetition 
of  the  Roman  Pantheon 

They  made  the  people  of  Washington  fvrl- 
oU3  because  they  insl.^ted  en  this  specific  ob- 
ject to  be  unloaded  up'  n  us  all  tomorrow, 
and  foupht  down  attempts  to  convert  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Idea  Into  some- 
thing really  honoring  Jeffersnn.  such  as  a 
hall  of  free  speech  or  a  combined  public 
library  and  stadium 

Washington  certainly  has  now.  as  It  had 
then,  great  need  for  each  of  these 

And  they  fooled  their  fellow  Members  In 
Ccntrress.  Tliey  told  Congress  the  finished 
monstrosity  would  cost  only  about  $3,000,000. 
It  has  actually  cost  more  than  three  times 
that. 

Finally,  they  outra^^ed  the  memory  of  Jef- 
ferson, who  stated  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment that  he  most  d  finitely  did  not  want 
any  such  marble  monstrosity  as  this  erected 
In  his  name     Ever     Anywhere. 

Jefferson  drew  exact  specifications  for  the 
kind  of  thing  he  wanted,  a  little  shaft  of 
common  Virginia  field  stone  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  his  grave  bearing  an  epitaph  he  had 
written  himself. 

That  was  Jefferson's  memorial  designed  by 
Jefferson.  It  excluded  all  such  truck  as  this 
coming  up  tomorrow  But  the  sob  sisters 
Jammed  this  $10,000,000  whim  through  on 
the  ground  that  since  there  Is  a  marble  what- 
is-lt  for  Lincoln,  the  Democrats  deserved  one 
for  Jefferson  Eit^ger  and  gaudier.  Well,  they 
got  that  anyhow,  though  at  the  expense  of 
Jefferson's  memory,  the  Nation's  t;  xpayers 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Washington  T.dal 
Basin. 

There  will  be  kn.d  cries  of  praise  frr  Jeffer- 
son tomorrow  from  politicians  who  w:II  claim 
him  as  their  own  with  much  quoting  of  some 
of  the  things  Jefferson  had  to  say. 

But  ycu  can  bet  his  will  wont  be  quoted. 
That  would  put  a  frost  on  the  clams  that 
this  marble  thing  is  a  Jefferson  memorial. 
He  disclaimed  It  li,  advance. 

And  you  can  l>et  that  none  of  the  assembled 
dignltar'es  are  going  to  quote  Jefferson  on 
th?  subject  of  Presidents  staying  too  Irrg  in 
offlc. 

He  had.  however,  much  to  say  about  that. 
and  while  he  was  Pres  dent,  too.     Just  so  vi  u 

won  t  be  in  any  dcubi,  here  is  a  set  ol  his 
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remarks  on  that  issu^  which  ought  to  make 
Jefferson's  altitude  p.-^tly  plain — even  to  a 
fourth  termer. 

Wlien  you  vj  read  these,  pass  tliem  along  to 
a  friend.  They  make  a  nice  contrast  to  the 
blah  you're  going  tc  hear  about  Jefferson  for 
a  while. 

To  ^bner  Watkins.  December  1807:  "BelleT- 
Ing  that  a  definite  period  cf  retiring  from  this 
station  (the  Presidency)  will  tend  materially 
to  sectue  cur  elective  form  of  government.  I 
have  felt  it  a  duty  to  withdraw  at  the  close 
of  my  present  (second)  le:m.  and  to 
strengthen  by  practice  a  principle  which  I 
deem  salutary." 

To  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  May  1807: 
"The  general  solicitations  I  have  recei»ed  to 
ct;ntinue  another  term  give  me  great  consola- 
tion, but  considerations,  public  as  well  as 
private,  determine  me  inflex'bly  on  that 
measure." 

In  reply  to  "Connecticut  Republicans," 
1808:  "Having  mysc'f  highly  p.pproved  the 
ex.imple  of  an  illustrlcue  predecessor,  in  vol- 
untarily retiring  from  a  trust  which,  if  too 
long  continued  in  tlie  same  hands,  mlcht 
become  a  subject  of  uneasiness  and  appre- 
hension, I  could  not  nistuke  my  own  duty 
when  placed  In  a  similar  situation." 

Prom  his  autobiography,  1821:  "The  ex- 
ample of  four  Presidents  voluntarily  retiring 
at  the  end  of  their  eighth  year  and  the  prog- 
ress of  public  opinion  that  the  principle  is 
salutary  give  It  in  practice  the  force  of 
precedent  and  usage;  Insomuch  that  should 
any  President  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a 
third  election  I  tru^t  he  would  be  rejected  on 
this  demonstration  of  ambitious  views  " 

To  the  Vermont  Legislature:  "If  some  ter- 
mination to  the  service  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution  or  sup- 
plied by  practice,  this  office,  ncminally  for 
years,  will.  In  fact,  become  for  life,  and  history 
ihows  how  easily  that  degenerates  into  an 
Inheritance." 


What  Abont  Criticism? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  have  selected  several  quotations 
that  deserve  rereading  at  thi.s  time. 
We  hear  on  the  one  hand,  the  injunction 
to  refrain  from  thinking  political 
thoughts  in  time  of  war.  and  again  at  the 
same  time  we  see  the  sly  moves  that  are 
being  made  toward  a  fourth  term.  The 
Buggestion  of  no  criticism  would  come 
with  better  grace  if  the  Democratic  Party 
had  a  better  record  in  this  re«;pect.  For 
something  over  100  years  the  Democratic 
Party  has  used  the  war  drums  to  bolster 
its  political  ambitions. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  properly  in- 
censed over  this  Democratic  practice  95 
years  ago  when  he  said  in  this  Congress: 

Does  he  not  know  (the  gentleman  from 
Georgia)  that  bis  own  party  have  riui  the  last 
five  Pre&ldeuUal  races  under  that  (military) 
coat  tail  and  that  they  are  now  running  the 
dxth  under  that   aame  cover? 

The  soundest  logic  on  the  subject  of 
critici.<;m  in  time  of  war  came  from  the 
Lps  of  William  Ellery  Channing  in  his 


sermon  In  1812  on  TTie  Duties  of  the 
Citizen  in  Times  of  Trial  or  Danger,  and  I 
quote: 

A  republican  government  sectires  to  Its 
subjects  two  most  Important  rights — the  right 
of  suilrage.  and  the  right  of  discussing  with 
freedom  the  conduct  of  rulers.  Resign  either 
of  these,  and  no  way  of  escape  from  oppres- 
sion will  be  left  you  but  civil  commotion. 
From  the  important  place  which  these  rights 
hi)ld  in  a  republican  government,  you  should 
consider  yourselves  bound  to  support  every 
citizen  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  them,  e-'pe- 
cially  when  an  attempt  Is  made  to  wrest  them 
from  any  by  violent  means. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  particularly  your 
duty  to  guard  with  Jealousy  the  right  of  ex- 
pressing with  freedom  your  honest  convic- 
tions respecting  the  mea.sures  of  yovir  rulers. 

Without  this  the  right  of  election  Is  not 
worth  pa'^se.ssing.  If  public  abuses  may  not 
be  expcsed.  their  authors  will  never  be  driven 
from  power. 

If  nothing  reaches  the  people  but  that 
which  would  lend  support  to  men  m  power, 
farewell  to  liberty. 

We  have  lived  to  hear  this  strange  doc- 
trine, that  to  expose  the  me.T^uies  cf  rulers 
is  treason;  and  we  have  lived  to  see  this  doc- 
trine carried  Into  practice 

Tiie  cry  has  been  made  that  war  Is  declared, 
and  all  oppoeitjon  should  Le  hiw^hed.  If  this 
doctrine  be  admitted,  rulers  have  only  to 
declare  war.  and  they  are  screened  at  once 
from  scrutiny.  At  the  very  time  when  they 
have  armies  at  their  command,  when  tlieir 
patronage  is  most  extended,  and  their  power 
n^ost  formidable,  not  a  word  of  warning,  of 
censure,  of  alarm  must  be  heard 

It  Is  your  duty  to  hold  fast  and  to  a.^sert 
with  firmness  those  truths  and  principles 
on  which  the  welfare  of  your  country  seems 
to  depend,  but  to  do  this  with  calmness,  with 
a  love  of  peace,  without  ill  will  and  revenge. 
Let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  foundation 
of  public  liberty  but  public  virtue,  that 
there  is  no  method  of  obtaining  Gcd's  pro- 
tection but  adherence  to  His  laws. 


Ickei  Versat  Barge  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVTS 

Monday.  April  12,  1943 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wa.shington  Times-Herald  of  April  10, 
1943: 

IcKXs  Versub  Barge  Canal 

It  seems  a  pity,  and  something  of  a  re- 
proach to  Congress,  that  one  bureaucrat 
thculd  be  able  to  block  thus  far  the  best 
plan  yet  offered  for  relieving  the  Atlantic 
Eeabcard  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  shortage. 

We  refer  to  Petroleum  Admlnif^trator 
Harold  Icke*'  recent  double  play  against  the 
proposal  to  complete  the  Florida  barge  canal 
and  thus  open  a  submarine-proof  waterway 
from  the  Gulf  oil  ports  to  New  Jersey. 

Ickes  let  his  subbureuucrat,  George  A. 
W.lson.  tell  a  House  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee March  31  that  there  would  be  no  such 
shortages  next  winter.  Thereupon,  the  House 
Approprlatlona  Committee  cut  the  $44,000,000 
barge  canal  item  from  the  War  Department's 
civil  function*  bill.  Then  Ickes  repudiated 
Wilson's  testimony,  and  said,  with  the  cus- 
tomary Ickes  Joy  in  bringing  bad  news,  Xixat 


there  certainly  would  be  eastern  oil  and  gaa 
shortages  next  winter  and  nothing  could  b« 
done  6 bout  it. 

If  tills  canal  were  the  dream  of  some  F.urlda 
booster  or  New  Hampshire  Senator  or  an.a- 
teur  engineer,  we  would  doubt  Its  practicality. 
It  Is  bRCked.  however,  by  no  less  a  perron  tl.an 
Oen.  Charles  P.  Summerall.  a  former  Ciucf  of 
S:afl  w  iih  vast  cnglneerirg  e-vperlence  Sum- 
merall  says  It  Is  practical,  and  can  b*-  com- 
pleted in  10  months  without  disturbing 
priorities  or  Uiii.g  excessive  n.anpuwer 

We  think  the  Senate  owes  It  to  itself  and 
the  general  public  to  look  carefully  into  Ickes" 
double  play  and  to  restore  the  barge  canal 
item  of  f44  000,000  to  the  dvll-functions  bill. 


Tax  Legitlatioa 


RE^^ARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or   NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 
Monday,  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
understand  this  excitement  about  the 
Ruml  plan.  If  you  want  to  get  any  lax 
bill  through  tliis  Congress  supported  by 
the  American  people,  you  had  Just  bet- 
ter forget  any  bill  that  has  Ruml's  name 
attached  to  it.  The  Ruml  plan,  as  it 
came  before  the  committee,  was  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  frauds  ever  tried  to  be 
foisted  upon  the  American  people.  You 
tried  to  amend  It  and  to  arrange  it 
through  the  Carlson  plan,  but  those 
amendments  were  not  advertised.  The 
people  are  still  calling  it  the  Ruml  plan. 
If  you  think  for  a  single  moment  you  are 
going  to  pass  any  bil  to  pay-as-you-go 
and  then  give  away  1942  ;axes.  you  have 
misunderstood  the  American  people. 

As  far  as  my  State  is  concerned.  I  have 
received  about  100  letters — only  2  in 
favor  of  the  plan,  and  1  of  those  ^Titers 
has  since  ai>ologized.  The  people  did  not 
understand  that  it  was  a  cancelation  of 
the  big  fellow's  debt.  The  small  men  who 
are  doing  all  the  hollering  would  have 
received  5  percent  of  the  benefits,  and 
those  at  the  top,  who  would  receive  mil- 
lions, wouIg  receive  95  percent  of  the 
benefits.  Why  does  any  Member  in  this 
House  think  for  a  single  moment  that  he 
is  going  to  put  that  over  on  the  American 
people?  The  Ruml  plan  as  such  is  out, 
but  that  does  not  preclude  us  from 
adopting  a  plan  of  paying  as  you  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine  thing  about  the 
Ruml  plan  was  that  it  was  sugar-coated 
with  the  phrase  "pay  as  you  go."  which 
everyone  approved.  When  the  bill  came 
before  the  House  with  this  sugar-coated 
slogan,  some  Members  examined  the 
matter  in  detail  and  found  down  deep 
and  far  below  the  surface  of  things  that 
the  Ruml  plan  contained  a  provision  to 
cancel  outright  over  $10,000,000,000  in 
taxes  already  due.  Still  further  exami- 
nption  disclosed  that  those  who  would 
substantially  benefit  by  the  cancelation 
had  made  profits  above  $50,000  and  run- 
ning on  up  into  the  millions.  The  little 
fellows  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  finan- 
cial scale  who  would  have  had  their  taxes 
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Martin  Marauders  which  roar  along  the  lanes 
toward  what  obviously  will  be  highly  destruc- 


them.  but  we  cannot  afford  that  any  other 
nation   take   them   over.     We   wUl   be   stuck 
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canceled  would  have  received  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  benefits,  while 
the  bia:  fellows  would  liave  received  95 
percent.  Yet  it  was  the  little  fellow  who 
was  vociferou.<^ly  In  favor  of  the  plan. 
The  big  taxpayers  sat  back  and  watched 
this  tax  plan  proceed,  knowing  that  tliey 
would  benefit  if  it  passed. 

Pay  as  you  go  is  nothing  new;  thou- 
sands of  taxpayers  are  doing  that  now. 
When  a  year's  business  is  over  everyone 
knows  there  is  a  tax  due  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mo.st  people  had  that  in  mind 
when  the  tax  became  due  on  March  15. 
The  tax  was.  in  fact,  due  and  owing  on 
December  31.  but  the  Government  al- 
lowed the  additional  time  of  two  and  a 
half  months  to  make  the  payment. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  who 
did  not  pay  their  1942  taxes.  First,  those 
who  could  not  because  of  unexpected  ex- 
penditures that  interrupted  their  plans; 
second,  those  who  gave  their  taxes  no 
thought  until  they  were  due. 

If  we  now  adopt  a  plan  of  payinrr  as 
we  go,  we  cannot  start  in  befcre  July  1; 
hence,  there  will  be  some  old  taxes  to 
pay.  If  it  is  too  burdensome  for  .small 
taxpayers  to  pay  as  you  go  and  aLso  pay 
the  remainder  of  the  1942  tax  and  part 
of  1S43  at  once,  we  .should  provide  in  the 
bill  that  these  old  taxes  be  divided  into 
sm?.ll  payments  covering  a  period  of  3 
or  4  years,  drawing  no  interest.  In  this 
way  th*^  small  taxpayer  can  pay  his  tax 
and  it  will  not  be  necosary  to  cancel 
those  taxes  at  the  top.  many  of  which 
Will  reach  into  millions  of  dollars. 

The  original  Ruml  proposal  was  the 
most  gigantic  fraud  ever  offered  the 
American  people;  it  was  nothing  but  a 
schome  to  let  the  millionaires  increa.se, 
and  shfve  the  real  tax  burden  on  the 
little  taxpayer.  But  the  funny  thing 
about  i*-  was  that  the  little  taxpayer  was 
strong  for  it  and  did  the  most  shouting 
Xor  its  adoption. 

Where  is  the  person  so  stupid  that  he 
cannot  Sf-»^  that  if  we  cancel  $10  000  000.- 
000  Of  thf  1942  ta.x  that  we  shall  have 
to  make  that  up  in  new  taxes  and  dis- 
tribute the  burden  down  onto  44.000,000 
new  taxpayers?  Yet  the  way  Ruml  put 
his  plan  over  the  44.000  000  down  at  the 
bottom  are  doing  all  the  hollering  for 
the  plan  and  the  big  boys,  whose  plan 
It  actually  is,  are  saying  nothing. 

The  general  public,  with  all  its  astute- 
ness, can  be  worked  to  a  frazzle  on  propa- 
ganda. During  the  pa.st  3  years  two 
events  have  transpired  in  the  United 
States  that  prove  conclusively  that  the 
public  ca.i  b(>  taken  in  in  a  big  way  any 
time  the  right  propa^.anda  is  put  on. 

The  first  event  was  the  nomination  of 
Willkie  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention when  he  did  not  ha\e  a  single 
delegate  elected  in  his  behalf.  No  one 
knew  him — he  had  participated  in  no 
primaries — he  had  nothing  except  plenty 
of  flnanMal  backing,  and  money  put  him 
over.  Telegram.s — all  paid  for — came 
pouring  into  the  convention;  the  galleries 
were  packed  with  Willkie  supporters — in- 
tentionnliy.  The  press  carried  the  most 
trivial  Willkie  remark,  and  most  of  it 
was  trivial.  The  delegates  were  assured 
of  big  contributions  to  the  campaigns  in 


their  States — they  were  shown  a  Re- 
pubhcan  victory — only  possible  under 
Willkie — they  swallowed  the  bait,  hook, 
l.ne,  and  sinker,  and  Willkie,  a  docile 
and  devoted  follower  of  Wall  Street,  be- 
came the  raging  platform  lion  for  the 
dear  people. 

After  the  campaign  Willkie  him.self  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  inadvertently  while 
In  a  "hot"  spot  in  being  questioned,  and 
said:  "I  know  I  said  that  in  the  ctim- 
paign  but  you  know  that  was  merely 
campaign  talk."  If  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  cannot  be  relied  upon  when 
he  makes  a  campaign  statement  there  is 
not  much  use  in  paying  any  attention 
to  such  a  person  on  any  subject  at  any 
time. 

The  second  great  swindle  perpetrated 
on  the  public  was  the  proposed  Ruml 
plan,  and  that  seems  to  be  working,  but 
€  ventually  it  will  be  found  out  in  all  its 
details,  hiddjn  meanings,  campaign 
funds,  and  political  ballylux).  If  this 
plan  goes  through,  the  money  saved  to 
the  big  men  will  be  enough  to  debauch 
and  demoralize  the  whole  political  situa- 
tion in  the  next  campait;n.  A  man  whose 
income  in  1942  was  $10,000,000,  and  we 
do  have  such  men.  wouUi  be  given  an 
absolute  gift  of  $8,400,000  because  tliis 
amount  would  be  canceled.  He  could 
afford  to  make  some  campaign  contribu- 
tions with  this  $8,000,000.  and  sure 
enough  that  was  exactly  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  if  the  plan  was  approvetl. 

What  will  the  next  hoax  be?  It  can  be 
anything  if  there  is  money  enough  be- 
hind It.  It  is  L  strange  phenomenon  of 
the  political  life  of  this  Nation  that  a 
movement  with  plenty  of  financial  back- 
ing "!;ets  there,"  and  a  movement  sup- 
ported by  the  people  tliemselves,  without 
cash  to  hand  out,  never  gets  anywhere. 
This  raises  a  far  more  .seriou.s  question. 
Is  our  democracy  strong  in  its  root 
growth  and  able  to  withstand  di.shone.>ty, 
political  auction.*;,  position,  and  power  by 
puppet  leaders  set  up  by  selfish  interests? 
Will  the  rtpresentatnes  of  the  people  in 
Congres.5  stand  up  for  principle  always, 
or  will  they  shrink  from  tlieir  plain  duty 
because  of  fear  of  the  use  of  money 
against  them,  or  will  these  representa- 
tives finally  accept  the  rattle  of  money 
as  the  voice  of  the  people?  There  is 
danger  of  this  when  the  people  tium- 
selves  accept,  swallow,  and  devour  the 
propaganda  whicii  the  financial  interests 
of  the  country  hand  out. 


World  Partnership  in  the  Air 


EXTETs'SION  OP  REMARKS 

«r 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLOR A  IK) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRE.sENT.\TIVE3 

Mondau.  April  12.  1943 

Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  I  prepared  for  the  May 
Issue  of  tlie  magazine  Flying: 


World  P.mitntp.ship  tn  the  Am 
(By  V^■ILLI.^M  S    Hill,  CongresL-mun  from 
Colorado) 

RECTPnOTAL  AIRW.W  AGREEMENTS  BETWEI  N  RA- 
TIONS MAY  BE  A  M.AJOR  POINT  IN  THE  TRE- 
MENDOeS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CLOD.M.  AV1.\T10."« 
IN    PoSl-W.\R    ERA 

The  devTlcpmcnt  of  the  airplane  has  made 
Isolationism  as  obsolete  as  the  1918  Jenny. 
After  this  global  war.  there  will  be  .s<jme  sy.s- 
tem  of  world  union  or  International  federa- 
tion. It  will  be  devised  upon  the  ba.'^is  of 
conditions  as  they  shall  then  exi.'it.  The'^e 
conditions  are  Impo.^.-^ible  to  forecast  But 
aviation,  as  the  influence  which  has  erased 
the  potency  of  national  boui.darles  will  be 
tlie  major  force  at  thos«  conferences. 

The  principle  of  freedom  of  the  air  must  b« 
a  b.a^ic  general  preml.  c  for  the  post-war  pact.i. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  nations  which  would 
desire  to  seal  tlie  air  ever  their  territory  from 
all  other  peoples.  But.  Just  as  surely,  the 
so-called  right  of  innocent  passage  cannot 
be  construed  to  i>ermlt  the  po.sslblllty  of  aerial 
reconnaissance  or  photography  over  strategic 
areas.  In  addition  to  the  usual  domestic 
regulations  there  will  have  to  be  air  lanes 
from  which  foreign  planes  shall  not  deviate 
and  stated  auporte  which  they  may  utilize. 
The  extent  of  their  cargo  and  passenger  carry- 
ing activity  will  have  to  be  settled  by  recip- 
rocal agreements  between  the  sovereignties 
concerned. 

Rt^clprocal  agreements  between  govern- 
ments are  Just  glorified  hor.se  trades.  Just 
as  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fa.st  rules  laid 
down  to  regulate  trading,  since  all  horses, 
traders,  community  customs,  and  available 
financing  differ,  so  we  cannot  deal  with  all 
nation.s,  much  less  with  all  air  ba,se.=  .  as  In 
the  same  category.  One  nation  may  bring  a 
grrat  deal  mere  to  the  conference  ti.an  an- 
other can  show.  One  ba.'.e  mr.y  be  interest- 
ing only  for  geographical  or  Ipgtstic  reason.s. 
as  at  the  Panama  Canal;  another  may  repre- 
sent the  hinge  on  a  great  trade  route  as  at 
Natal  in  B.'-azil;  while  another  may  be  a  com- 
bination of  these  as  in  Trinidad  Island. 
Ba.ses  may  have  one  value  to  one  nation  and 
a  quite  diflere:;t  a.->pect  to  another.  But  the 
nation.s  traly  deslruus  of  having  world  peace 
Will  frame  agreements  concerning  normal  uso 
of  the  air  above  all  the  earth  by  civilian  com- 
tnercial  airplane.s. 

All  that  It  takes  to  make  International 
egreemcnts  work  is  the  will  to  have  them 
work.  I  wa.s  Impre^.^ecl  with  this  fact  when 
I  inspected  the  great  Portello  Airport  out  of 
Ll.'^bon  with  a  group  of  fellow  Congressmen. 
Theie  planes  of  all  nations  were  coming  and 
going  and  there  wa-s  no  friction,  even  though 
they  came  from  nations  which  were  at  v.ar. 
There  were  British  planes  loading  for  Eng- 
land: German  planes  ready  to  fly  to  Switzer- 
land; French  planes  leaving  for  Africa;  Span- 
l.'^h  planes,  Portuguese,  ol  course — and  other 
nations.  Ail  recognized  the  territorial  sov- 
ereignty of  Portugal  and  observed  the  local 
regulations  and  customs  restrictions.  Tliere 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  air  was  beng 
exenipllHed  In  the  mUlst  of  war.  How  very 
much  simpler  would  be  Its  admlnlitratloii 
among  nations  In  time  of  pence. 

We,  and  all  of  the  United  Nations,  stand 
pledged  fur  a  victory  in  this  global  war  and 
for  world  peace  thereafter  by  mutual  in- 
sistence of  some  sort.  Just  what  form  that 
win  take  we  cannot  now  draft,  but  we  are 
deflnltely  In  on  this  project  and  must  take 
the  lead  in  its  fuinilment.  And  the  sneppcr 
In  the  whip  of  enforcement,  without  which 
no  law  is  effective,  will  be  an  Intirnatlonal 
air  pcjUce  power 

The  peoples  of  a  large  part  of  the  world 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  power  which  Is 
America,  They  Fee  or  they  hear  about  the 
Boeing  Flying  Portre.s.ee<=,  'the  Consolldat  d 
Liberators,  the  North  American  MitcheUs.  the 
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Martin  Marauders  which  roar  along  the  lanes 
towau-d  what  obviously  will  be  highly  destruc- 
tive conduct.  Thev  also  note  the  split-tail 
Lockheed  Lightnings,  the  Bfil  Alraajbras,  the 
Curtlss  Wnrhawks,  and  otiier  lyfies  of  bomb- 
ers, fighters.  Interceptors,  reconnaissance, 
caigo,  and  pr^isenjer  planes  as  they  hurry 
along  toward  the  fronts  in  a  steady  stream. 
And  the  word  that  all  that  power  has  not 
come  for  rxploltalion  but  instead  is  come  to 
enforce  the  policy  of  live  Riid  let  live,  is 
working  a  new  spirit  Into  the  p'?opies  of  thi.'. 
earth  Our  airmen  are  prejanng  liie  way 
for  permanent  pe^ice  on  this  earth.  This  >& 
the  new  diplomacy. 

Many  bases  for  our  aviation  forces  have 
been  developed  outside  of  our  continental 
limits.  Steps  should  bo  laken  at  once  to 
make  all  bases  which  figure  m  our  heml- 
tphenc   Influence   permantfiil   acquisitions. 

It  is  not  flituig  that  any  European  nation 
should  own  powerful  or  p  tlential  air  bases 
off  our  shores.  While  in  the  Contiol  cf 
Irlendiy  nations  tliey  are  not  a  threat  but 
gecpolitically  they  are  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, and  I  fav(jr  immediate  ncgotiaiions  to 
acquire  all  of  these  Islands  a-s  parts  of  exist- 
ing ratloius  of  the  We«tern  Hemisphere  A 
commission  would  determine  the  'nethod  of 
adoption  and  which  American  nation  th'^y 
should  Join.  Of  cour?*  some  ol  these  island 
groups  are  now — and  others  might  l>ecome — 
successful  independent  republics,  aiui  the.se 
would  bo  sale  under  a  revitaiizod  Monroe 
Doct'Uie. 

At  present  we  own  very  few  of  the  sever  1 
hundred  bases  which  we  have  devt  loi)ed  and 
paid  for  de.irly  along  the  routes  being  u  ed 
by  the  Army  Transport  Con  niand  We  have 
no  right  to  e.stabH^h  beam  and  weather  con- 
trols on  some  of  these  routes  We  hive  no 
right  to  use  many  of  tlieni  c(  mmerrially. 
This  Is  ue  of  the  several  western  Atlantic 
bases  acquired  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
famous  destroyer  deal  That  in  my  opinion. 
wa.«!  an  Instance  In  which  our  negotiators 
might  well  have  added  a  few  western  horse 
traders  to  their  delegation 

The  other  great  air  bases  which  we  have 
developed,  or  shall  have  developed  In  Europe. 
Africa.  A-ia.  or  on  l.'^lands  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  In  the  trenti»?s  which  will  follow 
the  war.  These  airfields  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  nations  for  legitimate  commercial 
purpc-pes  We  will  approach  the  peace  con- 
ferences with  an  attitude  of  fairness  to  all 
concerned  but  with  the  determlnatlf)n  to 
end  the  threat  of  war 

The  immediate  post-war  air  trade  route 
competition  will  be  prlncpally  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  Fear  is 
being  expressed  in  England  over  the  develop- 
ment of  long  cargo  rentes  by  our  Army  Trans- 
port Command,  as  well  as  our  Improved  cargo 
planes  and  plane  production  Br:taln  ha*  so 
long  ruled  world  surface  commerce  that  the 
prospect  of  a  large  share  of  the  new  elite 
trade  slipping  away  Is  not  contemplated  with 
equanimity 

I  see  no  reason  for  u«  to  enter  Into  any 
cutthroat  competition  with  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  nation  along  the  e  air  traCe  routes 
We  wUl  have  no  difBculty  In  working  out  fair 
and  mutually  advantageous  arrangements 
with  Great  Britain.  Many  years  of  dealing 
between  our  peoples  have  developed  a  modus 
operandi  for  .^uch  negotiations  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  a  fundam.ental  sense  of  fair  play, 
because  cf  h:?  basic  training  in  the  tradition 
of  sportsmanship.  With  these  pecple,  and 
with  other  European  countries,  we  can  deal 
on  a  reciprocal  ba.'^ls.  But  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  another  problem. 

The  United  Slates  Is  developing  great  bases 
all  over  the  Pacific.  When  Japan  has  been 
cured  of  her  tuperman  complex,  and  has  been 
forced  to  relinquish  all  of  the  countries  and 
islands  she  has  grabbed  and  despoiled,  those 
bases  wiU  stiU  t>e  there.     We  may  not  want 


them,  but  we  cannot  afford  that  any  other 
nation  take  them  over.  We  wUl  be  stuck 
with  them,  and  we.  or  some  international 
force  to  which  we  will  be  tlic  chief  conUib- 
utor,  will  have  to  keep  them  up.  or  at  least 
police  them — from  now  on. 

S'.^me  few  will  bcrc  me  basts  on  trade  routes, 
of  course,  but  most  cl  ihem  will  be  etrattp  c 
only  The  little  jjeoples  of  the  Pacific  are  not 
abl  '  to  prottHTl  ihernselvts.  Some  sort  cf 
ii:iernationa!  patrol  w.;i  ha\e  to  do  that  job. 
ai  d  of  course  it  will  be  largely  American. 

With  increasing  knowledge  of  fcUaiosphere 
flying  (and  of  the  pcliu-  routc.e),  the  woild's 
trade  centers  will  bo  closer  together  when 
competitive  trade  is  resumed  An-  problems 
will  dominate  the  pence  conferences  As  the 
basis  of  the  whole  peace  structure  the  con- 
ferences will  have  to  consider  and  determine 
Ju.-t  what  freedom  cf  the  air  is  to  Include. 
The  principle  of  the  freodcm  of  the  sea,  with 
which  we  have  had  experience  will  civc  home 
hints  as  to  how  not  to  proceed  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  low-value  quanti- 
tative transport  of  iron  oie,  cement,  raw  wool, 
and  such  cargo  In  stirfaee  ships  which  travel 
200  miles  In  a  day,  and  the  carrying  cf  refined 
cargo  at  200  miles  per  hour.  Rules  worked 
out  for  vi.sits  of  slow-moving  transp<;!rts  to 
points  on  the  periphery  of  e  country  are  not 
applicable  to  an  air  transport  whicli  could 
hop  from  New  York  to  Detroit  and  return 
while  a  boat  was  entering  a  harbor. 
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REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
question  of  teaching  American  history  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  has  been  raised. 
I  find  to  my  surprise  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  cannot  name  all  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  in  the  order 
in  which  they  served. 

In  order  to  alleviate  that  condition.  I 
am  going  to  give  you  a  little  ver.se  which 
was  taught  us  when  we  were  in  primary 
school,  as  a  key  by  which  we  might  be 
able  to  name  the  Presidents  in  the  order 
of  their  succession.  It  has  been  brought 
down  to  date.  If  you  will  remember  it, 
you  can  always  name  all  the  Presidents 
In  rotation  at  any  time,  since  the  first 
letter  of  each  word  is  the  first  letter  in 
the  name  of  the  President  who  served 
In  that  order;  and  there  is  not  a  surplus 
word  in  the  entire  verse. 

Here  it  is: 

Washington  and  Jefferson  met  many  a  Jeer, 
Van  Buren  had  trovibles  plenty  to  fear; 
Poor  bankbills  let  Johnson  go  home  grum- 
bhng. 

And  Cleveland  heard  clearly  McKmley's  rum- 
blings. 
Till  Wilson  held  currency  Hooverly  rare. 

Now,  let  lis  translate  it.  Take  the  flr.st  [ 
line:  "Washington  and  Jefferson  met  | 
many  a  jeer."  That  represents  the  fir.'^t  | 
seven  Presidents — Washington.  Adams,  ( 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  , 
Jackson.  I 

The  next  line:  "Van  Buren  had  trials  ' 
plenty  to  fear,"  represents  the  next  six:   | 


Van  Buren.  Harrison.  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor. 
Fillmore. 

The  next  line:  "Poor  bankbills  let 
Johnson  go  home  grumblinr:."  repre- 
sents the  next  seven:  Pierce.  Buchanan. 
Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant   Hays.  Garfield. 

Tiie  next  hne:  "And  Ckvtland  heard 
clearly  McKinley's  rumblings,"  repre- 
sents the  next  six:  Arthur.  Cleveland. 
Harrison.  Cleveland.  McKinlrv,  Roose- 
velt. 

The  next  and  last  hne:  "Till  Wilson 
held  currency  Hooverly  rare."  repre- 
sents the  last  six:  Taft.  WilM^n.  Harding, 
Ccxilidge,  Hoover.  Roosevelt. 

As  I  said,  if  you  vill  just  remember 
thi.s  verse,  you  can  always  name  all  the 
Presidents  in  tlie  order  in  which  they 
served. 

I  confess  this  little  verse  has  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  it,  and  more  history 
than  philosophy;  but  it  is  the  best  and 
shortest  key  I  have  ever  found  for  teach- 
ing young  people  how  to  name  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  in  the  order 
in  which  they  served. 


International  Fund  To  Stabilize  Currencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  memorandum 
on  United  States  Treasury's  proposal  for 
an  international  fund  to  stabilize  ciu- 
rencies.  by  Bronson  Trevoi : 

I 

The  preliminary  draft  outline  of  proposal 
for  a  United  and  A.bsociated  Nations  Stabili- 
zation Fund  says  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  fund  is  to  stabilize  the  foreign  exchange 
rates  of  Ibe  currencle*  of  the  United  Nations 
and  nations  associated  with  them 

A  fund  of  at  least  15.000,000.000  Is  set  up 
to  which  each  nation  contributes  an  as  yet 
undetermined  quota.  60  percent  of  which  Is 
to  be  paid  on  or  txiore  tti9  date  aet  for  com- 
mencement of  the  fund's  operations,  and 
consisting  of  from  6  to  12.6  percent  A  the 
total  In  golQ.  12.5  to  20  percent  In  dcmaestic 
currency,  and  25  percent  in  Its  own  gorem- 
ment  securities.  The  other  SO  percent  can 
be  called  for  sutieequently  but  the  proportion 
to  oe  paid  in  gold  cannot  be  increased. 

Under  section  III.  paragraph  3,  clauses  A 
and  B.  diu-lng  the  first  year  of  the  funds 
operation  any  nation  with  an  adverse  trade 
balance  can  obtain  from  the  fund  foreign 
exchange,  convertible  into  gold,  to  an  amount 
equal  to  100  percent  of  Its  quota.  The  fol- 
lowing year  another  50  percent  and  the  next 
year  another  50  percent  may  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  discretion  of  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  fund,  but  the 
fund's  holdings  of  the  currency  of  a  memljer 
country  could  br  even  further  Increased  by 
a  vote  of  four-fifths  of  the  member  votes 

A  country  with  an  adverse  trnde  balance — 
this  presumably  would  exclude  the  United 
States — could  thus  obtain  In  a  period  of  3 
years  from  15  to  36  times  the  amount  of  gcid 
that  It  contributed  merely  by  printing  son.e 
currency  and  presenting  it  to  tbc  ftind.     Of 
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»woke  and  forbade  such  speculation,  several 
huge  fortunes  were  amasted  by  this  trading 


Tribute   !•   Food   AdlmlM'strator   CWtter 


was  against  certain  Montana  copper  oonoems. 
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course,  these  figures  would  be  slightly  altered 
by  the  call  of  the  other  50  percent  of  the 
quotas,  though  this  call  could  be  bli  eked  by 
a  n^atlve  vote  of  over  20  percent  of  the 
board  cf  directors,  but  the  transaction  would 
still  remain  very  profitable  In  terms  of  gold. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  Secretary  Morgenthau 
consider'-  this  plan  an  alternative  to  "a  flood 
of  foreign  loans  in  the  United  States"  as  ex- 
perienced after  the  last  war?  Under  this  sys- 
tem bankrupt  countries  obtain  gold  virtually 
as  a  gift,  paying  no  interest  on  the  first  year's 
receipts  and  only  1  percent  on  the  remainder, 
and  n(jt  having  to  contend  with  any  re- 
demptions of  principal,  provided  that  they 
dispose  of  the  gold  abroad  In  settlement  of 
adverse  trade  balances.  The  board  is  author- 
ized to  require  a  fpecial  reserve,  however, 
against  currency  holdings  in  excess  of  a  coun- 
try's quota. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fund  would  be  rap- 
Idly  exhausted  and  as  a  consequence  its 
stabilizing  effect  would  be  of  only  limited 
duration.  This  Is  recognized  In  the  plan, 
section  IV,  paragraph  4.  wher^  It  Is  Intimated 
that  a  currency  may  depreciate  In  fact.  How- 
ever, section  VI.  paragraph  1.  s^ays  that  "Each 
member  country  of  the  fund  undertakes  the 
following:  (1)  To  maintain  by  appropriate 
action  exchange  rates  established  by  the  fund 
on  the  currencies  of  other  countries.  •  •  *." 
To  use  this  provision  for  stab.lizatlon  pur- 
poses, as  it  undoubtedly  is  Intended  to  be. 
could  result  In  an  endless  drain  on  the  treas- 
ury of  a  strong  nation  to  prevent  a  rise  of  its 
currency  In  terms  of  weak  currencies  To 
con.slder  a  specific  case:  The  United  States 
miglit  be  required  to  buy  foreign  currency 
m  amounts  limited  only  by  the  printing  ca- 
pacity of  the  issuing  nations.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  value  of  the  dollar  rising  In  terms 
of  those  currencies 

n 

Section  III.  paragraph  9.  provides  for  the 
purchase  by  the  fund  of  abnormal  war  bal- 
ances Tliese  balances  presumably  represent 
large  holdings  of  British  pounds  in  Canada 
and  South  America,  spent  by  Britain  in  pur- 
chat-es  of  imp<irt.>-.  By  clearing  the  market  of 
these  holdings  Britain  would  be  enabled  to 
print  more  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  Im- 
ports without  increasing  tlie  pressure  upon 
foreign  exchange  By  a  graduated  repurchase 
scheme  the  fund  would  be  left  with  20  percent 
of  Its  piirch  ises  of  these  balances  at  the  end 
of  23  \enrs,  thouch  the  repurchases  could  be 
made  in  acceptable  currency,  which  If  it  hap- 
pened to  be  pounds  would  leave  the  fund 
without  any  diminution  of  its  holdings. 

ui 

Under  section  VI.  paragraph  2,  the  covintries 
which  now  have  every  conceivable  restriction 
upon  foreicn  exchange  transactions  will  have 
an  advantage  over  those,  like  the  United 
States,  that  have  not,  because  they  can  retain 
them  as  long  as  they  please,  and  are  not  even 
requested  to  drop  those  restrictions  involving 
capital  transfers.  On  the  other  hand  no 
country  may  impose  any  additional  restric- 
tions without  the  iipproval  of  the  fund. 

rv 

According  to  section  IV.  paragraph  2.  "The 
value  of  the  currency  of  each  member  country 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  fund  in  terms  of  gold  or 
uuitas  and  may  not  be  altered  by  any  member 
country  without  the  approval  of  four-filths 
of  the  member  votes." 

It  should  be  observed  that  most  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  fund  on  this  subject  are  by  a 
majority  vote.  Thus  the  United  States  could 
be  outvoted  m  the  tieterminatlon  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  and  In  case  of  dissatisfaction 
"nah  the  valuation,  would  be  unable  to  secrre 
redress  except  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  those 
who  committed  the  wrong  In  the  first  place. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  tarlfT  system  could 
be  destroyed  by  raising  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar which,  while  making  It  impossible  for 
lis    to    scU    t,ur    cxpoits   abroaU,    woulU    also 


enable  foreign  manufacturers  to  sell  their 
products  In  our  markt  ts  without  being  seri- 
ously hampered  by  cur  tariff  Imposts.  By 
this  provision  almost  complete  control  of 
our  foreign  trade  can  be  taken  out  of  our 
hands  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  fund 

Another  difficulty  that  might  fare  the 
United  States  is  that  should  the  value  (  f  p.Id 
decline,  due  to  the  discovery  of  rich  ore 
bodies  of  great  size,  as  silver  was  affected 
in  the  last  century,  or  by  the  invention  of 
more  efficient  methods  of  extraction  from 
existini;  ores,  we  could  be  compelled  to  con- 
tinue the  purchase  of  gold  at  an  excessive 
price.  Lord  Keynes  makes  this  point  In  his 
plan  when  he  refers  to  the  unpredictable 
and  Irrelevant  manner  In  which  the  techni- 
cal progress  of  the  gold  Industry  might  alter 
the    quantum  of   International   currency. 

V 

Sect'on  III,  parafp-nph  8.  requires  that 
every  country  must  offer  to  .sell  all  foreign 
exchange  and  gold  In  excess  of  the  amount 
h'ld  immediately  after  Joining  the  fund,  for 
its  local  currency,  or  foreign  currencies  which 
it  needs  A  country  with  a  favorable  t.ade 
balance  would  not  need  foreign  currencies, 
except  for  capital  transactions,  and  the  very 
fact  that  gold  was  piling  up  would  Indicate 
the  absence  of  an  outward  capital  flow,  so 
thai  t'ne  sales  of  foreit^n  exchange  and  gold 
would  have  to  be  made  for  local  currency. 
The  ftr.d  having  power  under  section  III. 
paragraph  6.  to  make  recommendations  to 
any  country  designed  to  increase  the  fund  s 
ho'dlngs  of  that  country  s  currency,  it  might 
require  the  purchase  of  obligations  of  the 
fund  with  ti.e  currency,  which  could  then  be 
used  to  buy  the  foreign  exchange  and  gold. 

Under  section  III.  paragraph  8.  "•  *  • 
each  member  country  ai;rees  to  discourage  the 
unnecessary  accumulation  of  foreign  balances 
by  its  nationals  The  fund  shall  Inform  any 
member  country  when.  In  its  opinion,  any  fur- 
ther growth  of  privately  held  foreign  balances 
appears  unwarranted."  This  provision  would 
appear  to  enable  the  fund  to  restrict  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  foreign  Investments  of  any 
country  and  confine  the  acquisition  of  for- 
eign balances  to  those  necessary  for  carrying 
on  l;uslne6s  at  its  present  volume  As  the 
definition  of  what  Is  necessary  is  the  cri- 
terion, there  Is  no  safeguard  to  prevent  a 
mere  majority  vote  of  the  fund  permitting 
a  favored  country  to  expand  its  holdings  of 
foreign  balances  received  in  payment  for 
sales  of  giKXls.  while  forcing  another  to  enter 
Into  the  roundabout  transaction  previously 
described  which  would  amount  In  substance 
to  a  trade  of  foreign  exchange  for  obligations 
of  the  fund,  which  might  be  of  a  nonnego- 
tlable  character.  This  could  deprive  the 
penalized  country  frcm  realizing  any  mate- 
rial benefit  from  its  holdings  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  an  Indeterminate  number  of 
years. 

vx 

Each  membtr  c<iuntry  of  the  fund  by 
section  VT.  paragraph  3.  undertakes  to  co- 
operate effectively  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing international  movements  of  capital  Co- 
operation is  defined  as  including  taking  suf  h 
me.Tsuies  as  the  fund  shall  recommend. 
This  Is  the  broadest  possible  grant  of  power. 

International  movement  of  capital  to  the 
United  States  came  about  in  tlie  paf^t  because 
cf  confidence  of  the  owners  of  such  capital  In 
the  economic  soundness  of  our  Government. 
One  method  of  preventing  such  a  flew  would 
be  to  injure  our  economic  stability  thereby 
destroying  the  confidence  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  capital  movement.  The  directors  of 
the  fund  by  a  majority  vote  might  recom- 
mend measures  injurious  to  our  economic 
system  which  we  would  be  bound  to  carry 
out 

That  this  is  not  a  far-fetched  Idea  w  !1  be 
re&lizeii  when  we  beai-  in  m!nd  that  France 


suddenly  withdrew  large  amounts  of  pold 
frcm  this  country  during  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration for  the  purpose  of  causing  an  eco- 
nomic injury  to  us  which  would  compel  our 
Government  to  change  its  policy  in  retpect 
to  the  so-called  Hoover  mcratcrlum. 

Apparently  to  make  certain  that  the  ftiiid 
will  not  be  employed  to  facilitate  the  repay- 
ment of  foreign  debts,  such  as  those  c  wed  by 
most  of  the  nation.s  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States,  section  III,  paragraph  5.  provides  that 
a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  members  would  be 
required  to  authorize  its  u:ie  In  such  a  cir- 
cumstance. 

VII 

Section  VI.  paragraph  6.  stipulates  that 
"each  member  country  of  the  fund  under- 
takes the  following:  •  •  •  (6)  To  fur- 
nl-^h  the  fund  with  nil  Information  It  needs 
for  its  operations  and  to  furnish  such  reports 
as  It  may  require  m  the  form  and  at  the  times 
requested  by  the  fund" 

Under  the  authority  of  this  provision  the 
fund,  by  a  majority  vote  could  compel  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  names  of  tl.e 
foreign  customers  of  lUs  nationals,  and  what 
these  customers  ordered  or  wished  to  order, 
with  prices  and  other  pertinent  data  Fol- 
lowing the  armistice  in  thp  Firft  World  War. 
the  British  Government  sought  and  obtained 
Information  regarding  orders  secured  abroad 
by  American  Arms,  and  placed  it  at  the  dis- 
posal of  English  e.xport  houses  engaijed  in 
competitive  lines  of  business  It  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a 
practice  might  be  repeated  if  we  were  com- 
pelled to  supply  such  economic  information. 

VIII 

Section  VI.  paragraph  7.  says  that  "Each 
member  country  of  the  fund  undertakes  the 
following:  •  •  •  (7)  To  adopt  appro- 
priate legislation  or  decrees  t<i  carry  out  Us 
undertakings  to  the  fund,  and  to  facilitate 
the  activities  of  the  fund."  This  grant  of 
power  reduces  our  present  constitutional 
system  of  passing  legislation.  Insofar  as  It 
applies  to  what  the  board  of  director  of  the 
fund  pleases  to  consider  economic  matters,  to 
a  mere  ritual  of  ratification.  Congress  and 
the  President  being  bound  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  the  international  body 

Under  section  V.  paragraph  1.  it  Is  declared 
that  "All  decisions,  except  where  specifically 
provided  otherwise,  shall  be  made  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  member  votes  "  As  we  have 
seen,  there  Is  no  provision  requiring  a  four- 
fifths  Vote  of  the  board  except  in  a  lew  scat- 
tered Instances. 

Even  the  slight  protection  of  the  so-called 
veto  In  cases  requiring  an  80  percent  vote, 
with  our  vote  amounting  to  25  percent  of 
the  total.  Is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  alertness  of  one 
man,  our  delegate,  whether  or  not  we  shall 
be  Irrevocably  committed  to  a  policy  Injiarl- 
out  to  our  national  welfare.  Furthcrmrre, 
all  the  powers  of  the  board  including  these 
requiring  an  80  percent  vote  can  be  dele- 
gated for  a  limited  time  to  an  executive  com- 
mittee, by  an  80  percent  vote  The  decisions 
Of  this  committee  apparently  bting  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.  If  our  delegate  acceded  to  thia 
delegation  of  power,  he  wcu'd  be  helpless, 
even  if  he  were  a  member  cf  the  executive 
committee. 

ThaL  the  United  States  Treasury  is  not 
particularly  adroit  in  Its  dealings  with  ex- 
perienced European  operators  In  foreign  ex- 
change is  Indicated  by  the  foIU  wing  ac- 
count in  Time.  April  5.  1943.  of  a  recent 
episode  iii   north  Africa: 

"French  speculators  had  transferred  mil- 
lions of  francs  to  north  Africa  when  th« 
rate  of  exchange  was  100  to  150  francs  to  the 
American  dollar  Upon  French  advice,  the 
United  States  authorities  reduced  the  rate 
to  50  francs  to  the  dollar  enabling  the  sp<  cu- 
lators  to  turn  a  profit  cf  100  to  15;i  perc  nt. 
Belore    the    United    Slates    Treasury    flnaily 
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*woke  and  forbade  such  speculatton.  several 
huge  fortunes  were  amassed  by  this  trading 
In  inTBElon  doUan.** 


SecUon  VT.  paragraph  5.  declares  that 
"Each  member  country  of  the  fund  under- 
takes tbe  following:  •  •  •  (5)  To  give 
consideration  to  the  views  of  the  fund  on  any 
existing  or  proposed  monetary  cr  economic 
policy,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  bring 
about  sooner  or  later  a  serious  disequilibrium 
In  the  balance  of  payments  of  other  ccuu- 
trics." 

As  a  removal  of  our  protective  tariff  with 
the  constqueni  shut-downs  in  many  of  our 
i^idustriea  would  Increaj^e  cur  demand  for 
the  produce  of  low-cott  foreign  labor  it  might 
eliminate  "a  senoiis  disequilibrium  in  the 
balance  of  payments  of  other  ccuntries." 
Congress  vuider  the  plan,  of  cour.se,  would 
have  "to  give  consideration  to  the  views  of 
the  fund  "  even  if  carrying  out  the  policies 
which  would  be  recommended  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  Uie  board  should  result  in 
wliclciale  domestic  unemployment.  Con- 
versely, the  United  States  might  be  forbidden 
to  export  its  manufactuies,  with  a  similar 
dclettrious  effect  upon  cur  eco'ioniy. 

Possibly  the  board  might  recommend  re- 
moval of  our  uninigration  restrictions,  wliich 
Congress  would  have  to  carry  out  dutifully. 
Eo  tjxat  a  horde  of  laborers  willing  to  wt)ik  lor 
1(jw  wages  could  flood  the  United  Suites  and 
take  jobs  away  from  those  accustomed  to  a 
higher  sUndard  of  living  The  remittances 
of  these  foreisners  to  their  relatives  abroad 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  remove  any  se- 
rious, disiquilibrium  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  other  countries  which  might  exist 
lu  our  favor.  It  Is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  mmlgrant  remittances  from 
tiie  United  States  contributed  greatly  to  the 
f upper t  of  Italian  exchange  lu  years  gone  by, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  this  might  be  used 
fts  an  argument  in  favor  of  destroying  our 
quota  system  of  iiumigration  restriction. 

X 

It  Is  clear  that  the  preliminary  draft  out- 
line of  proposal  for  a  United  and  Associated 
I/.itions  Stabilization  Fund  sets  up  a  scheme 
of  little  benefit  and  great  potential  danger 
to  the  United  States.    The  four-flfths  vote 

ri  q'l.r.-'ment  is  no  protection  as  it  applies  In 
mon  cases  to  actions  beneflciai  to  the  United 
S*ates.  while  a  m.Tjority  vote  sufBces  to  pass 
mnny  actions  which  could  do  us  the  greatest 
lnti:ry. 

The  plnn.  to  function  as  Intended,  requires 
nn  fibdicntlon  of  cur  national  sovereignty 
In  economic  matters,  and  as  this  covers'  a 
laq^e  field  our  p')lttlcal  Independence  w^Uld 
be  seriously  threatened. 

The  stabilization  fund  Itself  Is  merely  a 
pretext  to  la%ii-h  subsidies  ujx-n  nations 
ecvjnvjmic.'.lly  weak,  and  would  soon  be  Wiih- 
mit  any  but  paper  assets.  The  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  would  In  all  probability 
be  subject  to  a  steady  drain  for  th.s  so-called 
•'stablltzTition  " 

The  plan  places  too  much  responsibility 
upon  one  man.  our  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  wh'^se  poor  Judgment,  ignorance, 
cr  caprice,  might  cause  Irreparable  damage 
to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  be 
Vould  be  virtually  powerless  to  protect  our 
Interests  against  a  majority  coalition  on  the 
board  cf  directors  of  the  fund.  The  very 
fnct  that  the  United  States  Treasury  spon- 
sors such  a  plan  as  this,  replete  with  loop- 
holes which  could  be  used  to  our  great  In- 
Jury,  indicates  that  we  could  net  expect, 
frcm  the  present  administration,  at  least, 
any  rery  effectlre  defense  of  our  Interests. 

As  the  United  States  probably  would  have 
to  Ignore  the  mandates  of  the  directors  of 
the  fund.  In  order  to  safeguard  its  vital  In- 
terests. It  would  be  wiser  for  us  not  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  this  plan  In  the  first  place. 


Tribute   !•   Food   Adlmfaustrator   Cluster 
Charles  Davis  By  Robert  St.  John 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

I  or  U.ABAM.4 

IN  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<;k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splendid 
description  by  Robert  St.  John  of  the 
per.-onality  and  attributes  of  Hon.  Ches- 
ter C.  Davis,  the  new  Chief  of  Food  Pro- 
duction and  AdminLsLration,  delivered 
by  him  on  March  31  la.st  in  one  o£  his 
talks  as  a  radio  commentator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
wa."^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

And  now  for  our  man  of  the  day.  a  man 
who  is  likely  s(.>on  to  have  a  greater  part  in 
shaping   your   everyday   life  and   mine   than 
anyone  else  in  Washington — Chester  Charles 
Davis,  America's  new  food  boss      Of  course. 
Wa.«ihing^ton  does  not  go  in  for  simple  titles 
like  that  and  so  Mr.  Davis  here  is  known  as 
the   Administrator  of   F^xxl   Production   and 
Distribuuon;  but  he  is  In  charge  of  Americas 
food  basket,  and  before  long  hell   be  telling 
farmeis  what  to  grow  and  telling  the  rest  of 
us  what  we  may  eat.     In  weeks  past  you  ve 
met  General   Montgomery,   who  started   out 
as  an  Irish  boy  running  wild  in  the  woods  of 
Britain     hunting     for     mythical     banshees. 
You  ve  met  the  Viceroy  of  India,  who  lives 
In  a  setting  of  fabulous  wefith  In  that  ro- 
mantic    Poona.      You've     met     a     Cabinet 
member  whoee  father  used  his  rifle  in  feuds 
witii  neighbors.     You've  met  many  a  glamor- 
ous per-son  whoee  life  was  packed  with  thrill- 
ing adventure.     But   the  outstanding   thing 
about   Chester   Charles   Davis    is   that    he    is 
what  you  would  call  "a  plain  fellow, "  Just  a 
simple  middle- western  farmer,  but  with  such 
dow  a-to-earth  common  senile  that  lie's  suc- 
ceeded    at     everything    he  s    tackled.     Let's 
start  at  the  beginning.     Chester  was  born  55 
years  ago  cut   in   Diillas  County.  Iowa.     He 
got   his   early   education    In    the   traditional 
little   red  achoolhouse.   going   to  classes   be- 
tween milking  times  in  the  winter  because 
even   youngsters   were   needed   for    planting 
and  weeding  and  harvesting  In   the  spring, 
summer,   and  fall.     The  Davis  family  knew 
all   about   "blood,  sweat,   and    tears  "   half   a 
century  before  Winston  Churchill  coined  the 
expression.     Life    was    hard    lu    those    early 
days  in  Iowa.    Chester  and   the  five  other 
Davis  children  helped  their  parents  virtually 
tear  a  living  from  the  earth.     The  children 
rode    lead    horses    to    a    binder,    hoed    and 
shucked     the    corn,    fought    drought     and 
plagues.     They  knew  ail  about  hardships  and 
privations. 

But  Chester  did  manage  to  get  a  good  edu- 
cation. He  went  to  Grlnnell  College,  there  in 
Iowa,  working  his  way  tlirough  the  hard  way — 
tending  furnaces,  shoveling  snow,  washing 
dishes.  By  the  time  he  graduated,  he  had 
a  profitable  laundry  route,  and  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  dangling  from  his  watch  chain. 
At  Grlnnell  Chester  worked  on  the  college 
paper.  Harry  HoplLina  (now  Presidential  ad- 
viser) was  In  Grinnell  at  that  time,  too,  and 
It  was  Hopldns  who  persuaded  Chester  to 
taie  up  Journalism  as  a  profession.  In  the 
years  which  followed  the  farmer  boy  from 
Iowa  worked  on  papers  as  far  west  as  South 
Dakcta.  Finally  he  became  editor  of  the 
Montana  Farmer  and  one  of  his  &is,i  crusades 


was  against  certain  Montana  copper  concerns. 
One  of  his  allies  In  this  f\ght  wm  Joseph 
Dtxon,  a  very  militant  Prog-ewlve,  who.  be- 
fore long,  got  himself  elected  OoTemor.  and 
prompUy  appointed  ChCfiter  Davis  as  his  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Agricultiire  Arnl 
then  it  was  that  Davis'  career  really  began 
The  copi:)er  corapantes  finally  threw  Dixon 
and  his  reformers  and  Dans,  too.  out  of  oflJce 
But  the  boy  from  Iowa  was  on  the  way  up 
the  ladder.  He  was  seized  up  by  the  Illinois 
Agriculture  Associstlon — was  actually  a  lob- 
byist for  the  Illinois  farmers,  but  the  Illinois 
farmers  were  poor,  and  Davis  had  to  lobby 
without  the  bags  of  money  which  most  lob- 
byists use  for  entertainment  But  he  made 
up  with  energy  what  he  lacked  In  money, 
and  his  efforts  mere  generally  suceesEftil. 
Then  came  the  Agricultural  Aduf'tment  Ad- 
minu«:tration  and  Dnvis  rspidly  cllmbt^d  to  the 
very  top  of  that  organiEatlon  He  was  In  the 
driver's  seat— the  Adminlstrstor  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Admlnlftratlon  when 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  organtza- 
tion  unconstitutional  But  by  that  time 
Chest ei  Davis  had  won  the  ref'jxTi  and  the 
confidence  of  American  farmers  in  general. 

Why  not.  when  In  2  years  he  lielped  raise 
farm  income  from  four  to  six  billion  a  year? 
Why  net,  when  he  helped  launch  vast  pro- 
grams which  benefited  the  producers  of 
milk,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  hogs, 
and  many  specialty  crops?  Why  not,  wheri 
Chet  Davis  took  the  farmers  Into  his  con- 
fidence, consulted  them  at  every  step  along 
the  way?  And  besides,  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica have  alwajTB  been  aware  that  Chet  Davis 
was  one  of  them.  One  spokesman  for  real 
dirt  farmers  put  it  this  way:  'Clut  Davis  has 
what  you'd  call  a  disciplined  mind,  but  he 
ain't  got  no  eccentricities.  Y'ou  never  see 
caricatures  of  him  and  you  never  hear  many 
anecdotes  al>out  him.  He  Just  goes  pliiggin' 
along,  making  the  farmers'  btislness  his  busi- 
ness. He's  like  a  good  plow  horse,  com- 
pared with  some  fancy  show  horse.  He's  not 
a  city  fella,  but  he  knows  all  about  cities. 
He's  not  a  smart  aleck.  or  a  bock  fella,  but 
he  sure  has  got  a  lot  of  good,  common  sense. 
He  dcn't  put  on  airs,  and  we  understand  him 
when  he  talks.  He  doesn't  muke  any  bal- 
loon Eiscensions.  And  he's  no  ball  of  fire, 
doesn  t  want  to  be.  But  he  knows  where 
he's  goin'  before  he  starts  out  to  go  there. 
He's  never  made  a  promtse  he  couldn't  keep. 
What  more  can  a  farmer  a^k  of  a  man  in 
public  life,  a  miin  with  whom  we  farmers 
have  to  do  business?'  That  is  rather  tvpi- 
cal.  I  think,  of  what  his  fellow  farme.'^s  tlimk 
of  Chester  Charles  Davis.  Now  let  me  tell 
you  a  bit  more  about  tlie  qualificatioris  of 
this  man,  for  the  tremendous  Job  the  White 
House  has  given  him  of  handling  that  weapon 
of  war  called  food. 

He's  lived  8  of  his  55  years  here  lu  Wash- 
ington, and  while  he  has  not  been  contami- 
nated by  what  critics  call  the  bureaucratic 
octopus,  he  does  know  bow  to  get  around  lu 
Washington,  and  (more  lirip»jriant  >  how  to 
get  along  with  Jealous  bureau  heads  and 
temperamental  admiiUatraiors.  He's  been  to 
Europe  on  special  missions  for  tiie  While 
House,  and  he  knows  8om«.»thing  (from  firet- 
hand  contact)  about  some  of  those  foreign 
countries  we  are  some  day  going  to  have  to 
help  feed.  He  weathered  many  an  adminis- 
trative storm  In  the  previous  hl^ith  poUilons 
he's  held  In  the  Government  service.  He's 
taken  on  some  of  the  clevereat  men  in  the 
Nation,  and  he's  seldom  come  off  second  best 
In  these  encounters.  He's  fought  for  dirt 
farmers  ever  since  his  early  newspaper  days. 
He  knows  the  rural  villages,  the  unall  towoc, 
and  the  big  cities  of  America.  He  knows 
about  finance,  too,  because  most  recently  he's 
been  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank. 
out  in  St.  Louis.  Yes.  despite  all  this,  Cbecter 
Davis  still  hasn't  changed  much  from  the 
youngster  who  sweated  in  the  cornfields  oX 
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his  native  Iowa.  Now  let  me  tell  you  Bome- 
thlrg  about  the  man  Davis.  He's  often  called 
that  solid  man.  He's  a  trifle  bald,  with 
a  fringe  of  silver-pray  hair.  His  eyebrows  are 
heavy  and  black.  Hia  gaze,  through  his  spec- 
taclea.  is  direct  and  penetratlns?.  When  he's 
relaxed,  his  Icwer  lip  protaides  a  little,  as 
though  he  were  deep  m  thought,  and  he  gen- 
erally Is.  But  he  smiles  quickly  and  his  heavy 
face  generally  wears  a  pleasant  expre.ssion. 
He  looks  more  like  the  bank  president,  which 
he  has  been,  than  like  a  man  who  spends 
most  of  his  waking  hour.s  thinking  and  worry- 
ing about  food,  and  farms,  and  farmers'  prob- 
lems. He  has  the  typical  farmer's  reaction 
flgaln.st  the  u.*e  (jf  words  unlets  they  mean 
something.  Talk  to  hini  about  farm  produc- 
tion, farm  mortgages,  and  what  to  do  about 
them.  uT  mention  droughts,  farm  pests,  or 
harvests,  and  hell  brighten  up  quickly. 

But  if  you  try  to  discuss  social  theories  or 
whether  Beatrice  really  loved  Dante,  and  he'll 
look    plenty    borrd!     Or    more    likely    he'll 
adroitly  change  the  .subject  to  wheat    corn,  or 
the  need  for  increasing  farm  production,  and 
what  shall  we  do  ab<jut  the  farm  manpower 
fcltuatlon?     Davis    hates   the   spotlight— even 
baby  spots.     A  close  friend  once  said.  "Chet 
has  a  passion  for  farming,  and  a  penchant  for 
privacy"     Incidentally,     one     thing     which 
greatly  annoys  him  is  that  breed  of  so-called 
agriculturists     called     gentlemen     farmers — 
those  men  who  earn  their  mop.ey  in  the  city. 
and  spend  It  in  the  country  pretending  to  run 
a   farm,    which   generally    Is   nothing   but   a 
glorified  country  club      Here  In  Was-hlngton 
Its  said  that  ofliclaldom  has  seen  Chet  Davis 
angry  only   twice  in  all   the  years  he's  been 
In   and  cut  of  the  Capital     The  first  time 
WAS  when  a  newspaper  in  Jcplln.  Mo.   (back 
In  the  days  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration),  ran  an  advertisement  which 
read  like  this.  "Here's  a  dandy  way  to  make 
money!     Buy    my    13    acres   for   hog-raising. 
Sign   up  with   the  Government    not    to  raise 
500   h'^RS     It   wUl   pay   yr.xi  $1,000"    When 
Chet  Davis  rend  that  advertisement  his  ruddy 
face  grew  redder  than  evrr      He  bellowed  cut 
the  single,  rather  mcuth-fllllng  word.  "Pre- 
posterous!"    And    then    he   added:    "I   shall 
begin  an  Investigation."     His  anger  stunned 
his   assistants.     Not    one   of    them   hr.d    ever 
peen  him  angry  before.    Davis"  second  out- 
burst came  when  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court    handed   down   a  decision   saying   the 
Agricultural  Adjistment  Administration— the 
A.  A.  A — was  unconstitutional.     Davis  grew 
quite  bitter  about  that  decision,  because  he 
felt  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion was  about  the  m:y'=t  worth-while  e:;perl- 
ment  of  tho  wh^le  New  Deal— because  he.  as 
Its  chief,  had  transformed  It  from  an  admin- 
istration headache  Into  the  Nrw  Deal's  prize 
blue-ribbon  exhibit— because  3.000000  farm- 
ers had  had  a  voice  in  every  contract  signed 
by  Agricultural  Adju.stment   Administration. 
Chester  Davis   this  week  moved  to  Wash- 
ington and  b-gan  tackling  about  the  tough- 
est Job  which  has  been  thrown  at  any  man 
here  sir.ce  the  war  started— food   rationing. 
the  shortage  of  meat,  the  lack  of  manpower 
on  the  farms,  the  need  for  Increasing  pro- 
duction and  decreasing  consumption      From 
a    knowledge    of    his    background,    we    can 
predict,  quite  safely,  how  he'll  go  about  It — 
with  the  very  minimum  of  fanfare  and  pub- 
licity,   because   Chet    Davis   hates   publicity. 
His  interest  Is  In  preventing  bread  lines  and 
•voiding  headlines.     He  knows  that    former 
Mayor  Jimmy  Walker  of  New  York  was  right 
when    he    wisecracked    thst    "In    public    life, 
there's  not   much   difference  between  cheers 
and   Jeers — It's   all   a    matter  of    time"     Yes. 
Blthou^-h,    as    a    nt wspaperman.    Davis    has 
written   many  a   headline,   he  U   be   trying  to 
avoid  tliem  for  himself  as  he  goes  about  his 
Job— that  tremendous  Job — of  getting  farm- 
ers to  pr<xluce   more,   getting  the  rest   of   us 
to  consume  less    and  getting  the  surplus  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  tins 
war   on    the   battle    fronts.     In    that    Job   he 
h:\»  my  best  wishes  lor  a  good  crop  of  success! 


Weekly    Report    to    the    People    of    My 
District 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OK   NFW   YORK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12   1943 

Ml-.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reco.^d.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  over 
Station  WNBF.  Binphamton.  N.  Y..  on 
April  10.  1943: 

Men.  women,  and  young  people  of  Bmg- 
hamton.  Johnson  City.  Endicott,  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District;  much 
to  my  keen  disappointment,  the  House  last 
week  voted  down  the  pay-as-you-go  plan 
to  skip  a  year's  taxes  Ur.dir  this  proposal, 
as  you  know,  everybody  ow.ng  taxes  en  Inst 
year's  Income  could  paj  his  1943  taxes  and 
not  have  to  worry  ab.nit  h  iw  he  was  to  get 
money  to  pay  1942  taxes.  To  the  great  ma- 
jority of  wage  earners,  defense  workers  and 
farmers  thi.s  seems  logical  and  easy  to  do. 
Many  people  weren't  making  much  money 
before  1942  They  obtained  higher  salaries 
last  year  and  had  to  use  their  additional  in- 
come to  pay  bills  incurred  during  the  lean 
years. 

Those  millions  of  patriotic  citizens  have 
the  best  of  Intentions  and  want  to  pay  their 
taxes.  But  they  cunt  raise  money  they  don't 
have  Why,  then,  shouldn't  they  be  able 
to  get  current?  Why  should  they  always 
hr.ve  last  year's  taxes  staring  them  in  the 
face?    Tlie  answer  is  they  slu  uld  not. 

Some  people  advocated  paying  2  years'  taxes 
In  one.  I  refused  to  have  any  part  In  that 
scheme.  Frankly,  I  think  Americans  are 
going  to  have  plenty  of  trouble  paying  this 
year's  taxes  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  1942. 
H?gr»rdless  of  how  a  few  who  have  plenty  of 
money  to  pay  their  taxes  feel.  I  believe  that 
44.000000  Income-tax  payers  should  have 
their  burdens  made  as  lightly  as  possible. 

The  big  question  v.e  should  all  ask  our- 
selves Is.  Do  we  not  v.unt  to  keep  the  form  cf 
government  for  whiih  our  b(  ys  are  fighting? 
I  say  to  you.  we  cannot  keep  this  way  of  life 
If  we  make  conditions  Impo.-sible  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  citizens  to  live  under.  Every 
nation  throughout  history  which  heaped 
unbearable  taxes  upon  Its  people  has  col- 
lapsed and  disintegrcttd 

Of  course  I  realize  the  more  taxes  and 
financial  burdens  are  heaped  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  all  of  us,  the  happier  are  the  socialistic 
parlor-pink  individuals  who  are  trying  to  con- 
vert the  present  system  Into  a  communistic 
state.  They  would  bring  about  revolution  by 
indirection.  They  are  even  now  saying  to  the 
people  that  the  present  use  cf  money  Is  un- 
satisfactory and  we  should  all  adept  the 
method  of  passing  around  ^eashel!s  or  acorns 
or  wampum  like  the  Indians  did  This  is  the 
read  to  ruin  My  answer  to  these  crackpots 
is  for  them  to  stop  undermining  our  form  of 
government,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  start  trying  to  win  the  war  for  a  change, 
or  at  least  leave  the  rest  cf  us  alone  so  we 
can  do  It.  Let  them  put  first  things  first  or 
get  out. 

No.  my  dear  friends,  you  need  never  worry 
about  my  ever  lendin«T  any  encouragement  to 
these  radicals  who  want  to  do  away  with  our 
Constitution  and  sabotage  our  American  life 
while  cur  boys  are  dying  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty all  over  the  world  Aiid  thf'  quicker  they 
are  weeded  out  of  the  bureaus  and  agencies 
of  our  Government,  the  sooner  we  will  win 
the  war  and  have  our  boyt  back  home.  They 
are  hindering  the  war  etlun  by  tapping  the 


energies  of  our  people  wiih  their  regulations 
and  snooping. 

A  short  time  ag<3  I  protested  to  Prentiss 
Brown,  the  head  of  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, about  the  slash  of  gasuhnc  ration 
coupons  frcm  3  to  l'^  gallons  each.  I  un- 
derstand now  there  Is  a  possibility  of  the  3 
gallons  being  restored.  I  firmly  believe  that 
Office  cf  Price  Administration  shculd  Imme- 
diately allow  all  A  card  holders  their  basic 
3  gallons. 

It  Is  to  the  inlere.st  of  the  war  effort  to  keep 
the  pubhc  on  the  road  as  long  as  our  armed 
forces  have  enough  supplies  of  oil  to  carry 
on.  Personally.  I  feel  sure  they  do  have. 
The  United  States  produces  a  lot  mere  crude 
oil  than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  Even 
with  the  oil  fields  the  Axis  has  taken  from 
free  nations,  our  resources  In  this  vital  war 
m.aterlal  are  many  times  theirs.  Since  under 
cur  rati(tning.  no  one  can  use  more  than  a 
reasonable  supply  of  petroleum.  I  am  certain 
that  the  public  does  not  consume  more  than 
a  very  small  percentage  of  cur  total  supply. 

Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  the  Government 
ought  to  assure  everybody  the  privilege  cf 
driving  his  car  as  long  as  his  tires  last  and 
that  means  allowing  the  average  American 
encu'^h  gasoline  to  get  around^  The  farmers 
In  particular  have  been  seriously  handi- 
cepped  by  being  curtailed  In  use  of  gasoline. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  rationing. 
I  think  we  ought  to  discuss  the  time  element 
Involved  in  making  out  the  scores  of  forms. 
records,  and  permits  before  we  arc  allowed  to 
buy  or  use  the  necessities  and  consumers' 
goods  which  we  have  always  had  free  access 
to. 

I  can  honestly  say  from  my  cwn  experience 
that  the  time  I  have  spent  in  registering  and 
applying  and  filling  cut  papers  having  to  do 
with  rationing  c<  uld  have  been  devoted  to 
many,  many  hours  in  bohalf  cf  you  folks  bark 
heme.  Like  most  e\erybody  these  davs.  I 
aveiage  a  12-  to  14-h(-ur  day  and  I  work  at 
my  Job  during  that  time.  Therefore,  when 
one  Is  required  to  take  a  portion  of  his  time 
out  for  a  long.  Involved  ration  program.  I 
say  such  action  Is  hindering  the  war  effort. 
You  folks  are  working  as  long  as  I  am  and 
ycur  time  is  Just  as  valuable  as  mine.  Your 
time  Is  needed  m  prosecuting  the  war.  not  in 
devoting  yourselves  to  a  million  different 
whims  from  the  bureaucrats. 

Not  long  ago.  my  good  friend,  Mr  Frank 
Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Gannett  news- 
papers,  one  of  the  most  forward-looking  men 
In  America  today,  asked  me  what  my  solution 
of  the  farm  problem  wcuM  be  If  I  had  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  agrlcuhure  of  the 
country.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  answered  Mr.  Canneii  as 
follows; 

'My  Solution  to  the  F.\rm  D!l.EMM^ 
(By  Congressman  Edwin  AKTiiira  Hall) 
"It  may  be  too  late  to  save  the  American 
farmer.  It  Is  certainly  too  late  to  waste  any 
more  time  talking  about  the  awful  failuie 
America  Is  making  cf  the  whole  focd-for- 
victory  production  program. 

"While  the  New  Deal  blocks  the  fi^rmer  in 
every  conceivable  way  under  the  sun.  Hithr 
announces  the  active  participation  of  4.000.- 
000  in  ngricuLture  thrcuKhcut  Europe.  Slave 
labor,  doubtless,  but  th- y  will  rai.'-e  enough 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  produce,  enough 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  to  feed  the  Axis  coun- 
tries for  another  year.  That  Is  not  cheerful 
news. 

"Regardless  of  glowing  reports  that  come 
from  Secretary  Wickards  office,  to  the  effect 
that  the  feed  situation  on  cur  home  front 
Is  well  in  hand.  I  challenge  anyone  to  dispute 
the  following: 

"1.  The  American  farmer  Is  losing  the  bat- 
tle of  food  production  because  his  cost  oX 
operation  Is  greater  than  his  farm  Income. 

"2  The  family-size  Independently  owned 
farm  wh;ch  has  made  American  agriculture 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Is  unable  to 
continue  as  a  unit  of  f  roductiun  due  to  al- 
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most  complete  disappearance  cf  experienced 
farm  labor. 

"3.  Agriculture  the  Nation  over  Is  actually 
at  a  standstill  because  over  90  percent  of 
farm  machinery  priorities  have  been  denied. 
"To  me.  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  viewing  'he  whole 
tragic  scene  at  close  range,  the  farm  pic- 
ture is  black  Indeed.  In  addition  to  all 
the  discouraging  economic  factors  cur  farm- 
ers are  faced  with  Innumerable  regulations 
from  'V\ashlngton.  bottlenecks,  penalties,  di- 
rectives by  bureaucrats  who  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  farming  than  a  3-year-old  boy. 
"So  ridiculous  are  these  conditions  that 
the  whole  subject  might  be  laughed  off  as 
an  amazing  Joke  were  it  not  for  the  tragedy 
cf  the  hour.  We  have  undertaken  the  hard- 
est Job  in  history.  We  must  produce  more 
than  e\er  before  In  America  In  order  to 
feed  our  civilian  population,  our  fighting 
forces,  and  our  allies.  We  cannot  do  this 
under  the  present  confusion  the  long-haired 
planners  liave  created 

"During  this  setsion  of  Congress,  apprehen- 
sive over  the  almost  willful  blundering  by 
foe  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have  con- 
stantly advocated  that  all  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  restrict  the  prtKluction  of  any- 
thing en  the  farm  be  repealed  for  the  dura- 
tion. I  liave  demanded  on  the  House  floor 
again  r.nd  again  that  our  Government  leave 
the  farmer  alone  and  let  him  pr'duce  t(  the 
limit.     I  reiterate  that  now 

"Now  is  the  time  for  full  steam  ahead. 
There  should  be  no  penalizing  the  farmer 
at  tills  late  stage.  Don't  annoy  him  with 
nslnii.e  forms  and  useless  papers  and  make 
him  sit  up  all  night  filling  them  out.  Aid 
him  with  elbow  grease  instead  of  stopping 
his  work  by  taking  away  his  tools. 

"It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  those  In  au- 
tliority  would  be  guilty  of  trying  to  scrap 
private  enterprise  in  American  agriculture 
at  a  time  like  this.  Yet  they  are  doing  it, 
and  If  our  food  program  fails  they  will 
bear  the  blame. 

"I  am  willing  to  stake  America's  future  on 
th.e  ability  ot  the  small  farmer  to  manage 
his  cwn  affairs  I  think  the  Government 
must  recognize  this  before  It  can  be  success- 
lul  with  the  farm  problem. 

"I  believe  that  the  present  experienced 
farm  owner  and  manager  must  be  kept  on 
his  farm  to  insure  maximum  production. 
The  changing  hands  of  property  at  this  Junc- 
ture will  cause  great  los.s  of  knowledge  so 
needed  to  muke  the  food  program  successful. 
Therefore,  the  entrepreneur  must  be  kept 
on  the  farm  and  assured  of  Government  as- 
sistanca  in  his  task. 

"Although  the  American  farmer,  his  wife 
and  younger  members  of  his  family  are  work- 
ing long  hours,  there  Is  a  dearth  ol  farm  labor 
caused  first  by  wholesale  migration  of  hands 
from  the  farm  to  defense  plants  and  second 
by  the  drafting  of  farm  boys.  I  don't  think 
this  labor  shortage  can  be  solved  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  by  importing  workers  from 
Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico.  I  feel  our  native 
population  can  do  the  Job  best. 

"Therefore,  I  advocate  the  release  of  as 
many  experienced  farm  boys  is  Is  practicable 
frcm  the  armed  forces  within  the  country. 
They  must  return  to  the  farms  they  have  pre- 
viously worked  on  or  ones  like  them.  I  also 
advocate  permitting  farm  hands  now  em- 
ployed in  defense  plants  who  are  about  to 
be  drafted  to  return  to  their  farms  and  re- 
sume their  production  duties. 

"Such  an  arrangement  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  farm  labor  part  of  agricul- 
ture 

"I  insist  that  all  available  farm  machinery 
be  turned  over  Immediately  to  dealers  who 
Will,  la  turn,  distribute  these  vital  parts  to 
farmers  of  their  localities.  They  are  cog- 
nizant with  their  own  local  people  who  have 
confidence   In   their  Integrity.     Tlie   bureau- 
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crats  must  have  no  hand  In  parceling  out 
farm  machinery. 

"To  those  in  our  Government  who  are 
hamstringing  private  enterprises  on  the 
farm.  I  will  say:  'Don't  let  your  mania  for 
socializing  carry  you  away  while  this  war  Is 
going  on.  Collective  farming  will  never  work 
in  America.  State  owned  farnu-  cannot  pro- 
duce enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  food. 
Russia  has  proved  this.  She  is  asking  us  to 
help  feed  her  people.' 

"In  order  to  produce  sufficient  f(K)d  for 
victory,  you  must  unshackle  agriculture,  leave 
the  farmer  alone,  give  him  back  his  sons 
whenever  possible  Tor  farm  help,  make  avail- 
able to  him  plenty  of  farm  machinery,  stop 
annoying  him  with  fcKilishness  and  guarantee 
him  an  income  commensurate  with  his  hiavy 
costs  of  production." 


Resolution    of    Lithuanian    Relief    Fund 
Committee  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  tlie  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  ReUef  Fund  Com- 
mittee of  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.: 

Whereas  the  aggressions  and  outr.Tges  of 
the  dictator  nations — Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan— against    the   liberty    of    the    people 

everywhere  forced  the  United  States  to  take 
arms  to  defend  Itself  and  the  peoples  rights 
and  liberties  on  land  and  sea:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  being  morally, 
physically,  and  materially  one  cf  the  mcst 
powerful  countries  will  undoubtedly  bring 
victory  for  democracy;  and 

Whereas  during  this  war  the  small  nations 
suffered  the  most  and  some  of  them  are  en- 
tirely devastated;  and 

Whereas  Lithuania,  being  one  of  the  small 
nations,  suffered  two  invasions,  one  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  June  1940,  and  another  of 
Nazi  Germany  in  June  1941.  and  today  finds 
herself  under  the  sadistic  oppression  of  the 
Nazis:  and 

Whereas  the  independence  of  Lithunnla  was 
proclaimed  on  the  16th  day  of  February  1918, 
in  the  national  council  meeting  at  Vilnius. 
Lithuania,  and  thereafter  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  ol  all  the  Allies,  the  free  and 
Independent  Republic  of  Lithuania  was 
established;  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  having 
thus  emerged  once  moie  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country,  dedicated  Itself  to  the  task 
of  peace,  Industry,  commerce,  and  learning, 
and  thereafter  the  nation  and  Its  people 
prospered  and  lived  in  peaceful,  friendly,  and 
harmonious  relations  In  the  community  of 
nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  having 
a  representative  form  of  government  was 
thus  recognized  and  its  Independence  thereby 
guaranteed  by  all  nations,  Including  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  have  no 
national,  religious,  political,  or  cultural  In- 
terests similar  or  akin  to  those  cf  Soviet 
Union  or  Nazi  Germany  or  their  peoples  but 
differ  therefrom  In  every  conceivable  aspect; 
and 

Whereas  the  repeated  Soviet  Union  an- 
nouncements that  the  Baltic  States  question 


Is  not  an  open  question  bs  the  Communist 
organ  Pravda  cf  February  8.  1943.  editorially 
declared  and  which  was  reprinted  by  the 
Information  Bulletin  cf  the  Soviet  Embassy 
Washington.  D  C  .  causes  fear  and  great 
concern  to  the  Lithuanian  people  everywhere: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans, loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Including  a  lar^,e  numljei  cf  mothers 
cf  the  300  United  States  scldieri?  iicw  serv- 
ing in  our  armed  forces  and  who  have  doe 
relatives  In  Lithuania,  a.^.'-embled  in  the 
American  Lithuanian  Club  Hall,  17  Liberty 
Street.  In  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  N.  Y  .  this 
28tii  day  of  February.  1943,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  ol  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  by  tlie  people  of 
Lithuania,  about  3  000  Lithuanian-Americans 
of  Amsterdam.  N  Y  .  voice  our  admiraticn 
and  gratitude  to  our  President.  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt,  and  to  the  Prime  MuiLster  of 
England.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  for  giving 
to  the  world  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
principles  of  the  "four  freedoms."  do  hereby 
pledge  our  lives  and  our  fortunes  toward 
the  realization  cf  those  principles  enunciated 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  tlie  "four  liee- 
doms";  be  it  fuither 

Rrsolvcd — 

1.  That  the  Government  of  the  Unitfd 
States  support  the  rights  of  nil  nations  par- 
ticipating in  or  affected  by  this  war.  be  they 
large  or  small,  as  the  Atlantic  Charter  pro- 
vides 

2  'We  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  when  di-scussing  the  peace  terms  to 
include  the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the 
political   independence  cf   Lithurinia. 

3  That  In  order  to  prevent  bloodshed  and 
repetition  of  the  predatory  nations  to  vic- 
timize the  Lithuanian  people  and  preclude 
any  misrepresentation  of  the  wlU  cf  the  peo- 
ple we  appeal  to  our  Government  to  provide  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  occopaticn  of  the 
territories  cf  Lithunnla  by  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  supple- 
mented by  the  national  Army  of  Lithuania. 

4  We  earnestly  pray  and  Implore  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  State  In  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  cf  the  United  States  to  bring  to  pass 
the  above  measures:  be  It  further 

iJr,<toh'ed.  That  copies  cf  thL«  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Piesident,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Henry  L  Stimson.  and 
to  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  in  both  Houses  of  the  United  States 
Congress  at  Washington,  D   C 

Matthew  P.  KAzi.ArsKAS. 

Chairman. 
Lithitaniun  Relxrf  Fund  Committee. 
Joseph  Olsauskes, 

Secretary. 
Lithuanian  Relief  Fmid  Commt:tee. 


What  Are  We  Fighting  For? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF   MISSOt'P.I 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  St.  Louis  Po.st -Dispatch 
of  Sunday.  April  11,  1943.  there  appears 
an  article  by  Edgar  M.  Queeny  and  en- 
titled "What  Are  We  Fighting  For?"  I 
am  so  impressed  by  this  article,  the  rea- 
soning of  it.  and  the  writer's  clear  con- 
ception of  the  Situation  confronting  our 
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Nation,  that  I  commend  this  slatt^ment 
lo  the  caifful  and  thoughtful  attention 
of  tlie  Cont;ip.s.s  and  the  country. 

Edpar  M.  Quecny  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Monsanto  Chemicul  Co.  He 
is  u  war  vctei  un.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and 
a  scholar.  He  is  a  successful  and  pro- 
(fres.sive  businessman.  It  is  to  such 
thinkers  and  doers  as  Edijar  M.  Queeny 
that  this  Nation  mu'^t  look  if  private  en- 
terprise under  which  tins  Nation  has 
Rrown  Kreat  is  to  be  preserved  and  ex- 
tended. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNCRE.ssiONAL  Rfcord  I  set  forth  Mr. 
Qiiceny"s  statement  in  full: 

Wn\T  AnE  We  FicHriNC  Fob? 
(By  Edgar  M  Quecny) 

What  are  we  fij^htliig  for?  Wliy  is  public 
opinion  on  tiiLs  subject  still  fluid  and  ui. de- 
termined while  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
flght  In  remote  jungles  and  desert  wastes, 
when  part  of  our  Navy  hes  on  tlie  bottom  of 
the  Pacific  and  cur  bomt)ers  are  blai;ling 
German  cities?  If  there  was  any  occasion  for 
a  dtscusslnn  o{  war  nims  during  our  Rcvolu- 
•  tion.  CIvU  War,  or  World  War,  history  does 
not  record  it 

We  are.  In  fact,  engaged  in  two  wars.  That 
Is  why  we  are  confused  and  seek  orientation. 
One  war  is  being  fought  on  the  surface  of  our 
planet:  it  is  foui:;hl  with  steel  and  TNT:  It  Is 
a  physical  war  The  other  is  a  war  ui  ideol- 
ogies. It  Is  a  vertical  war.  an  intellectual 
war.  a  war  that  Is  waged  with  aphorisms, 
emotions.  Infectious  lUusions.  capHvatin.i? 
mental  Images  and  taboo«  Our  Vice  Presi- 
dent calls  It  the  Peoples  Re.olution:  Stuart 
Chase,  the  Revolt  of  the  Masses. 

DErP   DTFTEREMCES   LIE  IN  POST-WAR   PLANNING 

There  Is  no  Issue  as  to  our  surface  war  aims. 
In  this  w:ir  we  fitjht  becatise  we  wero  aiciicktd. 
Our  aim  is  victory  and  a  post-war  world  so 
organized  that  we  will  not  be  attacked  or 
even  threatened  ai?aln  But  It  Is  in  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  this  po«t-war  world 
whf^re  deep  differences  lie  Some  would  have 
It  that  we  shall  "lase  the  peace"  unless  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  s  recom- 
mendations are  adopted.  Thus  we  trace  our 
way  back  tc  the  war  of  Ideologies. 

One  of  the  Ideclrgle-* — that  reflected  In  the 
NatloniU  Resourct  s  Planning  Btwrd's  re- 
ports— Is  a  curiru.*  paradox  ot  pessimism  and 
Idealism.  Those  who  hold  it  are  pessimistic 
about  private  enterprise  emplcyins  returning 
soldiers,  so  they  plan  vast  public  works.  They 
are  pe.'simlstic  about  private  enterprise  tak- 
ing over  war  plants,  so  they  plan  on  State 
conversion  with  State  capital.  They  are  pcs- 
Blmi-stlc  atjout  private  capital  being  risked  In 
business,  so  they  plan  State  loans,  Thev  are 
pessimistic  alxnit  the  Imagination,  rescuree- 
fulness.  enterprise,  self-reliance  and  thrift 
cf  individuals,  so  they  plan  on  State  assist- 
ance •from  womb  to  tomb  *' 

One  senses  In  th:s  Idrolcgy  the  concluslrn 
thnt  the  American  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  past  Is  oheolete:  that  cur  salva- 
tion lies  in  exalting  the  State  and  having  It 
plan  our  Uvea  and  cur  economy.  Thia  Ideol. 
ogy  offers  a  similar  solution  to  that  which 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Ru.isla  adopted  Carred 
to  Its  ultimate  ooncliu'-lon  the  human  reln- 
tJon.ships  found  in  this  kind  of  freedom 
from  want"  were  exp-er's-d  by  the  author  of 
Genesis,  when  Efau  sjid  to  Jacob.  "Feed  me. 
tor  I  am  faint."  And  J.icob  replied  Sell  me 
thia  day  thy  birthright  '  There  was  no 
unemplovment  In  Eg^pt  when  the  slnves 
built  pyTiim'ds  There  wn*  no  unemployment 
among  Negr.^es  before  Lincoln  einancipnfed 
them  There  wa.s  no  unemployment  in  Rus- 
sian- ot  Oermati-planned  economies. 
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NOT     A     WORD     ON 


I        Tlie   National   Resources   Planning   Boards 
reports  arc  but  the  first  blueprints — or  pmk- 
prints — of  .'^^uch  a  planned  economy.     F\jrther 
bUieprlnts  to  carry  out  Mr    Wallaces  prom- 
Ise.s   that   "there  shall   be   no   privileged    peo- 
ples  anywhere"   will   c<ime   later       The    first 
ones  promise  freedom  from  want  In  America; 
I    lat>r    ones    will    propose    to    share    America's 
I    wealth    With    the    world    so    that    there    shall 
be  freedom  fmm  want  everywhere.     Throtieh 
world  W.  P.   A.'s.  A.  A.  As.  P.  S.   A  s.   and 
R    F   C  "s    vast  public  works  are  prelected  In 
tore'.trn  lands,  and  foreipn  tndn^tries  are  to  be 
efit.iblishe<l  with  a   lavish   lend-lease      A  pre- 
view  of    tils    jjrfitjram    is   contained    In    trial 
balloons  sent  up   by   the   Nauonal   Planning 
Association,  an  offshoot  of  tiie  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,    It  Is  also  implied  by 
cur  lend-lease  agreements. 

Missing  from  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Boards  plans  is  any  suggestion  of  how 
they  Will  be  paid  for 

Shall  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  war  Is 
an   Immensely  profitable  adventure? 

Also  missing  Is  an  estimate  of  the  Govern- 
ment force  that  would  be  necessary.  A  clue 
Is  found  in  P.  tor  U:  acker's  study  of  pre-war 
Germany.  He  points  out  that  15  {percent  of 
those  employed  In  the  Nazi  planned  economy 
were  either  nonmllltary  government  em- 
ployees or  employees  of  business  doing  paper 
and   other   work   required   by   the   state. 

God  forbid  that  we  trail  In  any  of  Hitler's 
paths,  but  the  planners'  economy,  thcu'^h 
directed  towaid  dillerent  goals,  follows  the 
same  metliods  Hitler  pursued  while  he  was 
'•eliminating  unemployment  ■•  Therifcie  one 
must  project  on  our  blueprints  8,5C0,0C0 
Government  employees,  eontribut.ng  not  one 
grain  of  wheat  or  thread  cf  yarn  to  the  sum 
of  goods  available  for  consumption  but  hvint^ 
as  parasites  on  the  production  of  others  Our 
living  standards  would  decline.  Just  as  they 
did  In  Germany. 

HOW    ABOUT    LABOR'S    RIGHTS'        WHOIE    THE 
ADMIN  I5rrR.\TOR.S  > 

Ml.sslng,  too.  Is  how,  under  the  new  scheme, 
the  rights  of  lat>or  would  be  protected,  and 
how  men  of  sufficient  capacity  to  administer 
the  uew  economy  could  be  found.  Current 
examples  of  the  agencies  administering  war 
production,  prices,  wages,  manpower,  and 
food.  Indicate  that  sjiecifications  for  such 
men  are  mere  readily  drawn  than  filled. 

The  price  of  "freedom  from  want'  has 
been  shown  by  traneposing  the  weirds  Into 
"want  of  freedom  "  All  the  major-domos  of 
planning  admit  that  it  involves  the  less  of 
"some"  freedom.  One  of  tlum.  Prof.  J.-'cnb 
Vlner.  who  Is  more  specific,  concludes  that 
central  economic  planning  Is  "  inccmpatible 
with  a  freely  legislating  Congress."  Prof, 
Alvin  Hansen,  who  helped  draw  the  plans, 
adds:  "Congress  would  have  to  abdicate  its 
taxing  ni  d  other  powers  to  the  Executive," 
And  Stuart  Chase,  the  planners'  luc  d 
proph?t.  has  written  that  hueh  economic 
planning  must  be  administered  with  "dicia- 
torlal  powers." 

At  this  point  are  we  not  in  conflict  with 
what  we  are  fighting  our  surface  war  for? 
Are  we  not  fighting  dlctatx.rship  to  secure  to 
ourselves  our  democratic  way  of  life:  for  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  to  speak,  worship, 
and  seek  l  is  own  happiness  in  any  economic 
or  spiritual  endeavor  .so  long  as  he  does  not 
Uan^gress  similar  rights  of  ether-?  Without 
a  "freely  levislating  Corgre«8.  can  this  way 
Of  a  life  endure'  Could  it  endure  under  a 
burraucracy  wielding  "dict.Htorial  powers   ? 

In  an  earlier  arlicle  of  thus  series.  Bishop 
Scarlett  recalled  a  truism  to  the  effect  that 
we  learn  history  but  we  do  not  learn  from 
history.  Why  need  this  be  to?  'What  can  we 
learu  from  history? 


criATioM  raoM  macaulat  on  meaning  of 

RtAL    WAGrs 

Lord  Macaulay  reminds  us  that  in  the  relen 
of  Charles  II  meat  and  t>re£d  were  luxuries 
and  acorns  and  whole  grain  were  the  food  of 
the  ma.sses:  a  clean  shirt  once  a  week  was  a 
privilege  reserved  to  nobility  Peasants' 
wages,  he  continues,  were  4  shillings  a 
wef  k  and  an  "industrial  worker,  rising  earlv 
and  lying  down  lute,  thought  himself  fairly 
paid  If  he  pained  8  shillings  a  week. 
•  •  •  LalKirers  wh.o  were  able  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  by  means  of 
these  wages  were  not  the  mo»-*  nece.'^sitous 
members  of  the  comm'inlty  Beneath  them 
ley  a  large  diss  which  cnu'd  not  subsist  with- 
out some  HKi  from  the  parish  ' 

Wh^n  Mncatilay  wrote,  two  centuries  later, 
wages  had  risen  to  12  and  16  shill!ne«:  a  we'k 
and  those  depending;  upon  relief  had  been 
reduced  to  "one-tenth  the  inhabitants,  and. 
In  good  years,  one-thirteenth."  Ent;land's 
real  wages  have  multiplied  several  fold  since 
Macaulay's  time. 

In  this  country  the  average  Industrial 
worker  earns*  more  In  a  day  than  Macaulay's 
contemporaries  earned  )n  a  week,  and  some  of 
them  earn  as  much  In  an  hour  as  they  cculd 
have  earned  In  a  week  In  Charles  lis  time. 
In  each  of  these  periods,  living  costs,  as 
measured  by  the  price  cf  wheat,  are  com- 
parable. 

This  great  Improvement,  particularly  that 
of  the  pa&t  century,  was  i;ot  brutight  about 
by  any  government — it  was  ti.c  result  ol 
work  of  individuals.  Pursuing  their  own 
sell-interest.  Individuals  dreamed  and  in- 
vented; they  explored  and  profprctcd;  they 
created  cpp<irtunli.es  for  Investment  of  capi- 
tal and  employment  of  others.  Thus  nfJ9 
thin^;s  and  mure  things  were  contributed 
coii.,uutiy  to  the  sum  tctal  that  was  avail- 
able for  all.  Living  standards  Increased. 
The  tremendous  strides  made  by  America  are 
concomitants  of  the  greatest  freedom  the  In- 
dividual ever  enjoyed  In  any  civilization. 

ASC-ENDANCT  OF  NATIONS  HINGES  ON  INDIVIDUAL 
FRERDCM   ' 

In  his  monumental  work  The  History  of 
Clvlll/atlon,  Buckle  emphasises  thnt  the 
ascendancy  of  nations  hlngr.«  on  tlie  fiee- 
dom  of  Inri  viduals  from  government  re- 
straint, and  that  whenever  govtrnmert  Ix*- 
comes  paternalistic  and  guides  and  reelments 
Its  economy,  "the  results  are,  flr«t,  the  Im- 
poverishment and  serviU'y  of  geniiLs:  then 
the  decay  of  knowledt-e:  then  the  decline  of 
the  country  •  •  •  In  the  a.es  of  A\i- 
gustus  of  Leo  X  and  of  Louis  XIV,  the  sam« 
method  wi.s  adopted,  and  the  same  result 
ensued  " 

Tracing  this  course  In  France,  he  rerites 
that  the  immei  se  Imiiulse  which  was  given 
to  the  hl^he>-i  branches  of  kr;  >w!eclf,e  under 
the  liberal  policies  of  Richelieu  and  Mazann. 
which  prodvKrd  su.  h  men  as  Pascid  and 
Descarte.s  In  sclenre  and  Mollere  and  I,#Eiun 
in  literature  and  art.  stopped  when  Ix:uls  XIV 
assumed  the  government  and  Instituted  hi^ 
rei.'i'nei.ta'U!i,  From  that  moment  until  it 
coiiaped  In  revolution.  B'  ckle  ccniini"^s. 
"I-tanrc.  so  far  as  grent  di.c  veri»*s  a.'e  cc  n- 
cerned.  L"  a  blank  In  the  annals  of  Europe." 

While  In  Encland  Newion  reformed  physica 
and  r>-inodeled  a^tronrmv.  France  d'd  not 
produce  a  sinele  man  who  made  a  coi-.tribu- 
tirn  to  science  And  the  genius  of  French 
artists  fill  so  lew  thnt  lore  t>^f  re  the  death 
of  L>  IS  XIV  France  ceased  to  produce  any 
of  merit 

Buckle  adds:  "If  me  examine  In  the  sam* 
manner  the  literature  cf  the  ai;e  rf  L(  u;.-'  XIV, 
we  shall  at  rive  at  similar  conclusions.  The 
misery  of  the  p»>ople  and  the  degradation  of 
the  country  foUowed  the  decline  of  the  ra- 
tional Intellect;  while  this  ia«t  wa«.  in  its 
turn,  the  result  of  the  protective  spirit — that 
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mischievous  spirit  which  weakens  whatever  It 
touches." 

The  nature  of  government  Is  stich  that  It, 
Itse'.f.  is  Incapable  of  producing  anythii^.g. 
As  government  can  have  no  Imagination,  it 
s-hrinks  from  rl.'k  of  any  kind  and  f-eeks  refuge 
In  public  works,  whether  they  be  pyramids, 
limeston  post  offices  or  Jefferson  memorials. 
Public  works,  by  their  very  nature  canr.ot  be 
consumed  by  Individuals:  hence  they  never 
add  to  living  standard?  or  free  men  from 
want 

ONLY   INDIVIDUALS  CAN   DO  IT 

Individuals  alone  are  capable  of  invention 
and  production.  Individuals  work  either 
becau.--e  it  is  in  their  s-elf-mteresi  to  do  so  or 
bt  cau.se  they  arc  ccinpclled  to  do  so. 

The  former  is  the  way  of  freedom:  the  lat- 
ter that  of  totalitarianism.  America's  Con- 
stitution guarantees  men's  nght.'^;  Russia's 
declares  their  duties 

The  id-'ology  conflicting  with  central  eco- 
nomic planning — the  one  generally  held  by 
businessmen — has  the  same  human  gcals  as 
planning  and,  I  venture,  much  of  the  same 
wistful  yearning.  None  of  the  schemes  to  aid 
elth.er  empk-yecs  or  the  underprivileged  Is 
new.  All  have  been  pioneered  by  business  or 
private  institutions,  for  which  businessm-^n 
and  other  IndUlduals  put  up  their  own 
mone> 

It  IS  in  methods  cf  achieving  the  goals  that 
differences  He,  This  ideology — that  of  Indi- 
vidualism—  Is  based  not  on  Idealism  but  real- 
l.cm — not  on  pessimism  but  optimism.  It  is 
not  fcunded  on  theory:  it  has  a  history  of  ac- 
complishment. It  abhors  the  withering 
hands  of  political  btirenucracy.  It  has  faith 
In  the  Ingenuity,  eiuerpri.^e,  and  self-reliance 
of  the  individual  to  bring  a  better  world  into 
reality  If  there  Is  no  damper  on  ambition  or 
ceiling  en  opportunity.  In  substantiation, 
it  points  not  only  to  Interpreters  of  history. 
such  as  Buckle,  but  to  the  miraculous  con- 
tnbuticns  to  national  defense  mi:de  by  in- 
dividualistic American  Industry,  accomplish- 
ments which  are  In  such  sharp  contrast  to 
the  fumbling  of  the  war's  administraticn  by 
pjlitical  bureaucracies, 

"or    COIRSE    BUSINESS    HAS    FAULTb" 

Of  ccuisp  business  hn."?  faults.  It  Is  com- 
posed of  human  bemps:  naturally  It  contains 
the  virtues  and  fallibilities  common  to  the 
§pccies,  Si.)clety  must  protect  itself  fiom  the 
abuses  of  business  elements  which,  through 
greed  or  ruthless  ambition,  transgress  public 
Interest.  But  all  groups — labor,  bankers, 
politicians,  and  the  press— have  outlaws. 
Public  Interest  need'^  protection  against 
them.  tco.  We  should  prevent  what  Jeffer- 
son called  our  cannibalistic  appetites  from 
feeding  on  one  antnlier. 

For  more  than  10  years,  however,  business 
has  been  subject  to  vilification  and  mis- 
interpretation by  a  group  infested  with  a 
paranoia  that  business  has  a  monopoly  of 
chicanery  and  greed,  and  the  faults  of  busi- 
nes*>  ha\c  formed  an  endless  parade  before 
public  view.  But  the  remedies  have  not 
merely  renulated  fcusiners  and  outlawed 
abuses;  they  have  rmothercd  initiative, 
shackled  expansion,  and  hindered  Investment 
that  would  create  employment 

Nevertheless,  out  cf  the  purge  has  evolved 
a  business  community  with  a  greater  .social 
ConscloU'^nesB,  Labor  ur.lons.  for  Instance. 
are  now  generally  regarded  as  a  fixed  part  of 
the  Industrial  system.  After  they  have  ma- 
tured, end.  If  regulated  reasonably  in  their 
own  as  well  as  public  Interest,  they  can  be- 
come real  partners  to  enrich  the  experlei^ce 
and  resources  of  management.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  because  labor  and  stockholders 
have  more  in  common  Interest  than  any  other 
groups.     Unless  there  are  profits  there  can 


be  no  dividends  or  wages:  if  enterprise  fails, 
both  investment  and  Jobs  vanish  If  our 
Nation  goes  totalitarian,  both  groups  will 
lose  their  freedom  and  start  saluting,  count- 
ing off  by  fours,  and  marching  to  orders. 

SOCIAL   SECVPITY    NOT  AN   ISSUE 

Neither  is  social  security  for  the  Industrial 
worker  an  Issue,  I,  for  one.  should  like  to  see 
the  present  scheme  enlarged  to  provide  means 
for  an  adequate  standard  of  living  whenever  a 
worker  who  Is  willing  and  aiixlous  to  woik  Is 
Idle  due  to  causes  beyond  his  control  This 
cotild  be  accomplished  ovi  r  a  per:cd  of  time, 
withovit  raising  prices,  by  a  gradually  increas- 
ing excise  tax,  capturing,  nt  the  scurce,  part 
of  the  savings  cf  futuie  technolcjzical  progress. 
The  proceeds  could  be  used  not  only  to  defray 
the  cost  ol  an  enlarged  program  but  to  pay 
more  adequate  pensions  than  are  provided  by 
the  current  law.  Many  companies,  including 
my  own,  new  find  it  desirable  to  supplement 
social -security   pensions. 

Btit  iiigher  living  standards  for  all  can  be 
attained  only  by  the  production  of  more 
nece&'aries  and  more  luxuries  for  division  by 
all  the  people.  The  inertia  of  domine-ring 
bureaucracies  retards  production.  Publlc- 
w  irks  programs  will  not  contribute  one  sack 
of  wheat  to  this  pool  of  consumable  things. 

A  dynamic  living  standard  recjuires  the  con- 
stant flow  of  new  things — servin'^  an  old  pur- 
pcse  better,  lasting  longer,  and  fulfilling  some 
new  want — into  the  common  pool.  This 
means  a  constant  stream  of  new  capital  flcw- 
ing  into  Investment,  which.  In  turn,  requires 
that  business  risks  a;!a!n  be  made  worth  while 

TKEMFNCOUS    WANTS 

Never  have  the  wants  cf  nations  been  as 
great  as  they  will  be  when  this  war  ends. 
An  exhausted  Euiope  will  need  vnst  amounts 
Of  goods.  Here  everything  frcin  stoves  to 
tire.<?  Is  being  used  up  without  replacement. 
House  construction  h';s  been  relatively  dor- 
mant fcr  over  20  yeai's.  but  our  pupulaticn 
has  grown.  We  haven't  heard  the  rattle  cf 
a  pneumatic  hammer  on  a  steel  .--kelcton 
downtcwn  fcr  so  many  years  we  have  almost 
forgotten  its  sound.  When  the  war  is  over, 
farmers  will  have  paid  off  mrrtgnges.  wcrk- 
er.s  their  time  loans,  and  billions  will  have 
been  saved  in  the  form  cf  war  t)ond.s. 

Never  will  cur  people  have  been  so  able 
to  buy  what  they  want. 

As  ten  times  as  much  Industrial  research 
Is  going  en  as  in  the  last  war,  the  results  will 
be  repay  for  application  New  industries  will 
be  ready  to  bloom.  Indeed.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  enjoy  an  cndle.ss  succession  of  new 
contributions,  surppsiing  the  most  sanguine 
predictions,  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness of  living. 

tXPANDINC    HORIZONS 

Industries  bi.sed  on  the  application  of 
science  are  in  their  Infancy,  Undreamed-of 
comforts  and  aids  to  health  are  possible. 
Radio-vision  can  be  In  full  color.  In  three  di- 
mensions; kitchens,  vncuum  swrepers.  and 
furnaces  can  be  made  as  obsolete  as  bed 
warmers:  a  helicopter  or  plane  crA  be  in 
every  garage;  and  week  ends  in  Mexico  or 
Europe  can  be  made  realities,  if  America's  in- 
ventive and  prcxluctive  genius  U  allowed  to 
put  its  mind  to  the  y<h.  under  Just  re;;^ula- 
tions.  but  free  cf  nonromprehendlng  bureau- 
cratic meddling  and  C(jntrol.  And  there 
must  be  adequate  Incentive  to  both  individ- 
uals and  capital. 

The  moment  the  puns  cease  firing,  I  believe 
that,  if  the.se  Incentives  are  restored,  the 
chemical  industry  alone  is  ready  to  invest 
several  htmdred  million  dcll.-.rs  a  year  In 
facilities  that  will  take  the  first  stride  up  this 
road  to  a  better  world.  There  can  be  full  em- 
ployment for  all  again,  working  not  for  mas- 
ters but  as  Ireemen  working  for  themselves. 


if  we  learn  from  history  that  what  we  are 
fichting  for  in  both  wars  is  freedom  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  and  the  freedom  lo  enter- 
prise tliat  are  our  heritage. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr,  DICKSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave'  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  llie  following  resolution  of 
the  Lecislature  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  : 

Whereas  10,000.000  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales  are  presently  deprived  of  their  right  ol 
free  suffrage  by  poll  tax  laws  In  eiitht  States 
which  Impose  ui?on  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  Imitations  neither  contem- 
plated nor  condoned  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;   and 

■Whereas  taking  advantage  cf  the  Inabilitv 
of  these  10,000.000  citizens,  both  Nesro  and 
white,  to  express  tliemselves  poliiically  by 
participating  in  the  choice  of  their  npiesent- 
atives  in  government,  both  S'late  and  Fed- 
eral, the  forces  ol  ditunity  and  reaction  have 
entrenched  themselves  in  power  and.  thus 
protected,  stiuizEle  ceaseletsly  against  the 
consummation  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  of  our  Government  and  seek  lo  dis- 
rupt the  mobilization  of  all  c>ur  forces  for 
the  successful  pro.secution  c^f  the  war;  and 

Whereas  at  a  time  when  the  morale  and 
strength  of  the  peojile  of  this  Nation  are 
ne.-ded  increafeiniily  11  it  Is  to  survive,  it  is  a 
dangerous  Inconsistency  to  continue  to  de- 
prive any  section  of  them  of  the  democratic 
rights,  to  preserve  which  lliis  war  is  being 
fought,  but  rather  Is  It  necessary  to  draw  ail 
men  and  women,  no  matter  what  their  race, 
creed,  color,  or  eccnomlc  position.  Into  full 
participation  in  the  struggle  for  victory,  and 

Wlicreas  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  will 
enable  these  ICOOO.OCO  citizens  to  enter  fully 
Into  the  ir  rights  and  duties  as  American  citi- 
zens and  will,  at  the  same  time,  weaken  those 
forces  who  place  p?tty  self-interest  and  per- 
sonal power  above  the  need  for  complete 
mobilization  for  victory  as  It  will  defeat 
those  elements  cf  reaction  who  dejiend  upon 
the  poll  tax  for  their  power,  while  It  will 
strengthen  national  unity  and  morale:  Naw. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  respect- 
fully petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  to  speedily  enact  H  R  7,  or  any  other 
s-imilar  or  suitable  legislation  which  effec- 
tively abolishes  the  payment  of  a  pcjU  tax  as 
a  qualification  for  voting  for  candidates  for 
office  in  the  Federal  Government;  and  be  it 
further 

Rcbolvd  at  the  senate  conci.r).  That  a 
copy  cf  this  resolution  be  immediately  irans- 
m.tted  to  the  S- en  tary  of  the  S?natc  cf  tlie 
United  Stales,  the  Cleik  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
f  •  ntatlves  of  the  U.ilted  States  and  to  eatli 
Member  of  Congres,h  frcm  this  State. 

By    order  of   the  as-sembly 

ANSI  ET  B    Borkow.sk:,  Clerk. 

In  sc-nate.  March  26,  1943 

Concurred  in,  without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  senate. 

WILLIAM  S    Ku.o,  ClerTc. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  nOSERT  L.  F.  S:KES 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M'mdau.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Spoaker.  under  Irave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  foUowinpr  editorial  entitled 
'Build  the  Canals"  from  the  Boston  Eve- 
ning American  of  April  8,  1943: 

BUILD   THE   CANALS 

Bjr  •  vote  of  only  21  to  19  the  Approprla- 
ttona  CommUtee  or  the  Hou.se  or  Representa- 
tives has  eliminated  from  a  War  Department 
supply  bill  an  item  of  »44.000.000  for  the 
construction  of  the  Florida  barge  canal 

This  worlt  has  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
and  Is  awaiting  merely  the  provision  of  fund?. 

By  striklnc:  cur  the  Item,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  not  only  nullitlcd  the 
will  of  the  Congresf.;  It  has  a!?o  rejected  the 
advice  of  Its  own  subcommittee  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  recommended  the  project  as  being 
immediately  neces<>ary  to  relieve  the  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline  situation  In  New  England  and  all 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  d'.?reg:irded 
offlcial  and  expert  Information  that  the  Flor- 
ida barge  car.al  can  be  completed  this  year, 
in  a  few  months;  that  the  necessary  equip- 
ment Is  available  for  the  worit:  that  relatively 
little  manpower  will  be  required;  and  finally 
that  the  canal  will  be  the  fin:-.!  llnK  In  an 
Inland  watt-rwny  e.xtendlng  from  Texas  to 
Now  Jersey,  capmble  rf  traii'-pdriing  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  merchandise  safe  from  sub- 
marine attarlcs  such  as  have  driven  the  oil 
tankers  cut  of  the  Atlantic  coast  trade 

There  is  an  unfortunate  element  of  mis- 
understanding ab<nn  the  F!<irul:\  canal  proj- 
ect which   needs  t(i    be  cle.irrti  aviay 

The  pr  'po,sed  har^e  canal  Is  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  New  Deals  once-attempted  Flor- 
ida ship  canal 

The  bar^e-canal  project  Is  not   a  new  one. 

In  April  1334  the  Hearst  ne%^-spapers  advo- 
cated the  construction  then  of  the  barge 
canal,  when  ample  ftird"'  were  available  for 
the  purp«ise  In  the  New  Deal's  huge  publlc- 
work.s  aj  prcprlations 

Instead  of  buildir>;  the  barge  canal  at  that 
time,  the  New  Deal— without  obtaining  the 
assent  of  Congres> — be^jan  the  o^nstrtiction 
of  a  ship  canal  on  the  same  sitt\  at  a  va-;tly 
greater  cost.  The  ship  canal  w:»8  never  com- 
pleted 

Steanvh'.p  operating  companies  reported 
th.it  they  could  not  u«:e  the  route,  althcuch 
Ita  value  as  n  barge  canal  route  was  apparent. 

Con --cquently  Congress  ortlerecl  th"  ship 
canal  project  abandoned  tfc:Pther  with  the 
Tlslonary  Paj^samnquoddy  p<nver  project. 

However,  the  work  that  wa^^  done  toward 
constructing  a  ship  ca'i."»l  remains  and  can 
be  entirely  salvaged  merely  by  crmplftlng  the 
work  as  the  barge  canal  originally  projected; 
nnd  that  Is  whnt  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  hi--  now  refused  to  itermit,  not- 
withstanding the  expres.sed  policy  of  Con- 
gress 

Bv  way  cf  contrast  Gov  Thomas  F  Dewey, 
of  New  York,  has  just  provided  State  funds 
to  Improve  the  old  and  famous  Erie  Canal 
In  oidor  to  increrse  this  year  the  supplies  cf 
fuel  oil  and  gasoline  reaching  New  York  areas 
Irom  the  Middle  West. 

Consequently,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  utility  cf  barge  canals,  tx)th  In  war  and 
In  peace 

The  Erie  Canal,  extending  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Hud'^cn  River,  Units  the  »h.  le 
Great  Lakes  region  to  the  seaboard  at  metro- 
poliuu  New  York. 


Its  cne  dl.sadvant..ge  is  thai  it  Is  Ice-lcckcd 
part  of  the  year 

The  Florida  barge  canal  will  unite  the  Gulf 
States  and  all  cf  the  Atlantic  Ccasi  states, 
as  far  north  as  New  Jersey,  m  one  ice-free 
sj'stcm 

Furthermore,  by  constructing  the  proposed 
Rnrltan  canal  only  a  few  miles  across  New 
Jersey,  the  South  Atlantlc-Gu'f  system  will 
be  easily  extended  Into  New  York  Harbor 

Congress  should  stop  neglecting  and  delay- 
ing th^se  barge  canal  projects 

The  Nation  needs  them,  right  now. 


Thomas  Jeffe 


rson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J  SABATH 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  9,  two  yount,'  mon  from 
the  Midwe.st  carried  top  honors  in  an 
oratorical  contest  held  in  Now  York  City 
on  the  life  of  Thomas  JffTfr.son.  Of 
^^leate.sf  interest  to  me  was  that  tliese 
younc  men  recognized  and  appi  eclated 
the  great  .service  Jefferson  r»ndfred  to 
our  Nation  and  their  admonition  that 
his  advice  and  words  of  wisdom  should 
be  followed. 

In  that.  I  wholeheartedly  concur  and 
I  con.^ratulate  thtm  with  the  hope  that 
not  only  the  Members  of  the  House 
but  the  citizens  of  our  country  will  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  JefTerson'.s  advice  and 
plea  for  a  united  Nation  tliai  will  at 
all  times  safeguard  our  freedom  and 
liberty. 

In  tills  connection,  th.e  newspaper  col- 
umnists, radio  commentators,  and  the 
press  miLjht  wt-ll  heed  the  word.s  of  these 
youiiK  men  and  refrain  in  continuing 
to  distract  and  confu>e  the  minds  of  our 
citizenry  as  to  the  fundam*  ntal  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  liberty  which  we 
are  striving  to  maintain. 

"JefTerson'.s  spirit  lives,"  say  the  two 
Midwest  youths  who  won  the  national 
finals  in  the  Thomas  Jefferson  bicen- 
tennial oratorical  contest  in  New  York 
last  nisht. 

Both  James  J.  Rathbun.  21,  Northwest- 
ern University  junior,  who  won  tlie  col- 
lege division  honors,  and  John  F.  Mon- 
roe, Jr.,  16.  a  senior  in  the  Marquette 
University  hurh  .school.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
have  won  many  forensic  honor.i. 

TRIBUTE    TO    JFJK«.1oON 

Rathbun  said: 

Thomas  JtlTorson  knew,  as  you  and  I  know, 
that  the  man  who  fights  for  somethm^j  greater 
than  himself,  greater  than  a  Tew  men,  as  great 
as  all  men,  cannot  be  wroi.g 

As  true  greatness  knows  neither  time  nor 
place.  It  becomes  for  us  to  see  It  now.  ns  Jef- 
ferson saw  It  then.  In  his  time  a  Nation 
yearned  for  the  truths  he  taurht  nnd  lived. 
In  our  lime  a  whole  world  yearns  We  know 
that  to  give  greatness  to  others  we  must  have 
greatness  ovirselves.  and  to  retain  it  ouisflves 
we  must  share  it  with  others. 

JEm:r.scN  ckcatnfss 
The  sooner  we  free  others  from  the  tyranny 
of  leaders  who  know  not  the  flrst  principle 
of   greatness— the   Golden   Rule — the   sooner   ] 


will    they   know  and   grow    and   thrive  up*(n 
grcatnrss  themselves. 

I've  been  at  grips  with  a  word,  but  it  wan 
far  mure  than  Just  that.  I  found  whut 
greatness  stands  for  in  (  ne  man  at  ont  time — 
Thomas  Jefferson — yet  JifTersun's  atrou'icst 
contention  was  tliat  it  us  wiihin  the  reach 
of  every  man  I  saw  the  c^smw  of  it  grew 
as  the  truth  of  It  spread.  It  s  ail  clear  now, 
Jeflerjon  s  greatness  was  in  one  man  at  one 
time,  but  11  is  not  llmiled  even  to  ^onie  r.ca 
at  some  time  We're  flehtin^  now  for  Jcffcr- 
sonian  greatness — Jtffcrsomau  greatness  Ilt 
all  men  for  all  time. 

Monroe  prai.sed  the  character  of  J.-f- 
ferson  and  describt-d  his  writing  of  his 
immortal  document  of  human  liberty — 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Then 
lie  said: 

These  words  are  the  cornerstone  on  which 
was  built  the  mi'gniflcent  tem.ple  of  gt  vein- 
ment  called  the  Ui.lted  States.  They  came 
as  a  voice  from  heaven  to  the  belea'.^uered, 
the  down-trodden,  and  opp.-essed  of  evc;y 
land 

Yes;  Thomas  JePerson  still  lives.  Let  us 
consecrate  oiirs-lves  to  those  principles  of  his 
on  which  this  Na'ion  was  founded  and  let  us 
pledge  to  hlTU  tl^.at  the  great  blessings  which 
God  h.is  besiow.xl  upon  this  Nation  will  al- 
ways be  shared  by  a  free  people  dedicated  to 
the  full  and  complete  protection  of  the  God- 
given   rights  of  man 

In  this  day  of  turmoil  and  unrest,  when  the 
Inalienable  right  of  'ife,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  h.ippiness  are  so  soriou'-ly  liuealened, 
let  us  all  bow  d^wn  and  thank  Almighty  God 
that  Tlioinas  Jefleison  still  lives. 
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The  Big  Worry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M.\ssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTA'HVES 

Monday.  April  12    1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  April  7.  1943: 

THE  BIG   WORRY 

Two  demobilii-aiions  lace  this  country,  pcr- 
h;ips  m  1944  or  1945  and  possibly  before.  No- 
body tan  be  certain.  Wlialever  ilie  date, 
laoth  of  these  releases  frcm  e.vacting  occupa- 
tions, one  from  the  armed  forces,  the  other 
from  the  iactor.es  produiing  the  tools  of  war, 
will  be  greater  than  anything  oi  the  kind  ever 
known  before 

Is  thLs  m.ullitude  to  sell  apples  on  the  street 
and  to  raice  leaves?  Or  are  they  to  find 
places  m  employment  suitable  for  decent 
human  belr.g.s? 

In  li*.H9  v.hen  tlus  war  began  In  Europe, 
the  total  of  the  United  States  Array  and  Navy 
was  exactly  331.001.  The  forces  new  being 
put  into  uniform  are  to  number  11  000.000. 
It  is  reast)nable  to  suppose  that  concern  for 
tlie  future  w.ll  not  permit  reduction  to  the 
prewar  figure  but,  if  it  is  6  times  what  It 
was  when  tlie  Germans  invadtd  Puiaiid.  liiere 
will  be  BOOOOOO  exchanging  uniforms  fur 
civilian  garb 

Those  leaving  the  factories  and  shipyards, 
where  there  will  be  no  further  ne  d  for  their 
energies.  » ul  be  several  times  as  numerous 
as  the  ex-service  men. 

Never  since  the  world  began  was  there  any 
such  shift  from  war  to  peace  as  Is  the  un- 
avoidable prospect  for  these  Uni'ed  States 

Plans  for  it  are  Imperative  and  there  aht  uli 
be  no  delay  in  making  them.     Congress  has 


had  its  attention  called  by  the  Executive  to 
the  diitv  of  coiisciiMing  what  must  be  done 
to  meet  the  situation.  So  far.  there  has  been 
no  step  taken  to  indicate  that  Scnatcrs  and 
Rcpreseniatives  arc  ccr.cerr.cd  about  the 
problem. 

Elsewhere  this  is  not  the  case.  In  every 
camp  and  on  every  ship  young  men  aie  won- 
dering about  the  future  They  want  to  finish 
the  fighting  and  get  heme.  Once  theiP.  they 
desire  to  go  to  work  Quite  us  anxious  for 
the  resumption  of  civilian  life,  w.th  p-.y  at 
the  end  cf  each  week  and  a  prospect  f  ir 
material  progress  are  the  wom^n  of  their 
families.  Young  wives,  whether  with  or  with- 
out children,  are  all  eagtr  lor  economic 
stability.  Any  person  stnsitlve  to  thovght 
trends  realizes  this  all  the  time  and  wherever 
he  goes 

Tlie  families  with  or  without  service  flags 
in  tlie  windows,  but  witii  one  or  several  mem- 
bers engaged  in  unaccustomed  work  at  lathes 
cr  a.=seLibly  lines.  kni;w  ptr.eclly  well  that  the 
Job  Is  nut  permanent.  It  is  destructive  and 
permanency  murt  be  constructive.  The  only 
outlook  that  will  t>p  bearable  to  any  of  the 
demobilized,  military,  or  civilian,  or  to  their 
kin.  will  be  of  we'.l-compensatcd  civilian  work 
for  all  who  desire  it 

A  voluntary  group,  50  men  representing 
business,  labor,  and  agriculture,  have  formed 
the  National  Planning  A.<:sociat:Gn.  to  exert 
thtir  influence  In  hi.ving  America  m..ke  ready 
for  the  econrmlc  future.  In  th'^ir  mem.o- 
randum  adrires.sed  to  the  Presldrnt  of  the 
United  Strtcs  it  is  declared  that  'the  first 
t;oal  of  post-war  ph.nnlng  should  be  a  founda- 
tion for  better  living  through  provl;-ion  for 
enough  Jobs  and  lastlne  Jobs  '  Among  those 
signing  the  report  arc  Denrdsley  Riinil,  known 
for  his  tax  plan.  J  O  Cherley  of  the  Alu- 
minum Co.,  Guy  Emerson,  promiiient  banker, 
and  others  of  high  standing  The  labor  rep- 
resentatives are  also  a  distii'.'-'Ui.'^hed  list, 
among  them  Robert  Watt  and  Walter  Rtuther. 

Tlie  basir  for  Amrrlcr.'s  post-wi-.r  eccn- 
omv  IS  set  fcrih  emphatically  with  private 
hU'-.iness,  industry,  and  agriculture  as  the 
primary  source  oi  Jct>s.  providing  them  by 
producing  goods  and  6?i-vices,  The  Govern- 
ment .-^hould  estr.bllLh  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  put  forward  such  progrr.ms  as  will  mesh 
with    p-ivate  undtrtaklngs. 

For  this  a  new  ser.se  of  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  Is  required 

Nece.sarily  what  is  sa.d  by  this  association 
is  an  appeal  to  principles  ratlicr  than  an  at- 
tempt to  blueprint  the  future.  Its  present 
value  Is  that  cf  a  ra'lying  call. 

No  association  of  this  nature  can  be  suf- 
ilcitntly  impressive  to  c;  nipcl  national  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  But  it  may  be  that 
iho  p'oblem  is  already  occaiv.mg  American 
minds  sufficiently  to  make  beating  the  drum 
and  blowing  the  trumpet  not  ncceshary. 

Tliose  who  cannot  recall  the  depression 
decade  of  the  1930s  must  be  very  few  Almost 
everyb;)dy  realizes  that  in  those  drab  10  years 
our  eccnomy  was  halting  and  the  EUflenag 
was  great.  Winning  the  war  will  net  be 
enough,  unless  paths  to  decent  living  for 
Americans  are  laid  out  in  advance 

Uncle  Dudley. 


Food  for  Thought 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTIS 

Monday.  April  12  1943 

Mr.  HORAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  since  all  we 
need  is  bad  weather  In  1943  to  bring  ac- 
tual famine  and  food  riots  entirely  too 
close  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 


war  we  are  In  I  feel  that  the  following 
letter  should  be  food,  at  least,  for 
thought : 

DisHM.\N.  W.^LH  ,  April  5,  1943. 
Hon.  Walt  Horan, 

Hou.-^e  of  Representatives. 

Wa.shington,  D    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Horan:  Ole  Lilard  has  quit. 
There  was  real  pathos  m  his  voice  when  Ole 
told  me  he  had  to  give  up.  He  loved  his  herd 
and  knew  of  the  little  characicriitics  of  each 
cow. 

Ole  was  a  competitor,  but  tlie  right  sort. 
He  had  pride  of  ownersliip;  he  had  pride  in 
production;  he  had  pride  in  excelling;  so  it 
was  hard  to  take  a  cus^imcr  away  from  Ole. 
but  I  had  pride  also  in  knowing  that  Ole 
came  to  me  when  he  needed  criam  or  mlik  to 
make  up  a  slicrtage.  for  Just  milk  and  cream 
would  not  do.  So  Ole  is  out.  He  lost  $152 
in  M.rch. 

S  H  DoaK  has  been  dairying  for  19  years 
He  has  tried  and  tried  to  get  hay.  and  today 
succeeded  in  geiting  8  bales,  which  was  the 
limit  the  dealer  would  allow  to  a  person  Lart 
month  Mr  and  Mrs.  Doak  put  In  2.604  hours 
With  the  hero  and  dcliveiy  of  the  milk  Their 
net  above  expenses  was  $74  or  a  fraction  over 
28  cents  an  hour.  Dcak  is  strong,  hu.-ky.  and 
intellin;ent.  A  farmer  has  to  know  how  to  do 
anything,  so  Doak  is  going  into  defense  work 
for  the  duration.  At  $1.40  an  hour  he  would 
have  r.carly  as  mucii  in  a  week  as  the  two 
Dcaks  earned  in  a  month 

H  M.  Taylor  is  selling  out  Taylor  at  one 
time  was  a  large  dairyman,  anci  lias  a  farm 
fitted  lor  dairying.  Now  lie  is  down  to  two 
cows 

Saks  of  this  kind  are  constantly  taking 
place.  I  have  only  sent  you  a  few  of  the 
notices  of  different  sales.  The  rationing  cf 
b  tter  is  having  the  desired  tSect.  We  have 
gone  irom  t  surplus  to  a  shortage  and  back 
to  a  surplus  In  less  than  a  year 

There  is  a  great  to-do  about  a  farmer  caus- 
ing Inflation  at  28  cents  an  hour  while  there 
could  not  by  the  wildest  stretch  ol  imagina- 
tion be  inflation  by  payiig  a  high-scl.col  boy 
$1  40  an  hour  if  he  contributed  to  Ccr.g  "ss 
of  Industrial  Crganizatii  ns  or  Ameiican  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  or  mine  workers. 
Sincerely, 

J    B.   Ca.^NEY. 


Employment  of  Recipients  of  Old-Age  As- 
sistance in  Essential  War  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  U  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12   1943 

Mr,  DILWEO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exl?nd  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  enrolled  copy  of 
Joint  Resolution  No.  29,  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  emergency  legislation  to  recipients 
of  old-age  a,ssistance. 

This  joint  re'iolution  has  been  adopted 
by  the  1943  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  29 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Conpress 
Of  the  United  States  to  en:.ct  emergency 
legislation  to  permit  recipients  of  old-age 
a.ssl^tance  to  engage  in  essjntlal  war  service 
under  certain  limitations 
Whereas  the  manpower  shortage  has  ac- 
centuated the  dislocation  of  necessary  food 


production  and  aggra\ated  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  delivery  of  essential  war  ma- 
terials that  will  seriously  hamper  and  retard 
the  effective  utilization  of  the  resources  cf 
the  Allied  Nations;  and 

Whereas  such  labor  sliortaee  may  be  al- 
leviated by  economizing  and  utillring  our 
available  labor  in  permitting  the  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  t^  be  gainfully  employed 
to  the  extent  of  permissible  physical  ability; 
and  thf^reby  extend  to  these  aged  pecple  tlie 
opportunity  to  labor  for  victory  and  democ- 
racy:  and 

Where.Ts  It  would  appear  to  be  unwlst  and 
foolhardy  to  permit  the  continued  impair- 
ment of  the  ability  of  our  farmers  and  maiui- 
facttirers  to  produce  the  necessary  supplies 
and  material  necessary  for  both  winning  the 
war  and  the  peace;  and 

Whereas  tlie  rapid  acceleration  in  tlie  cost 
of  living  with  the  limitatlor.s  Imposed  by  a 
pension  budget  has  produced  want  and  priva- 
tion to  our  own  citizens  who  have  been  moft 
modest  and  meager  in  their  needs:  and 

Whereas  the  pensioner  biis  been  handi- 
capped greatly  not  only  by  the  increased  cost 
of  living  but  in  the  limitations  Imposed  upon 
him  to  obtain  gainful  employment  to  supple- 
ment the  pension  so  as  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum  necessities  of  life;   and 

Whereas  It  is  deem.cd  advisable  to  alleviate 
such  manpower  sh>rlagc  and  the  distress  of 
such  pensioners  by  enacting  legislation  for 
the  emercency  period  of  tlie  war  tiiat  will 
provide  that  the  earnings  of  any  applicant 
for,  or  a  recipient  of,  old-age  assistance,  re- 
ceived for  labor  required  for  the  armed  forces 
(jr  for  the  production  of  war  go^ds,  agricul- 
ture, or  e^>entlal  eocds  or  services  sliall  net  be 
considered  as  inC'>rae  under  .••uch  pension 
budget,  so  as  to  rt  diice  such  pension  payment 
if  the  earnings  are  $50  per  month  or  less,  but 
65  perc<  nt  of  the  incom<  I  i  excess  of  $50  per 
UKjnth  ihall  be  considered  income  Icr  the 
purpcse  of  tlie  reduction  of  th.e  pension;  and 

Whereas  such  proposed  legislation  will 
enalMe  thousands  of  loyal  citizens  to  a.ssume 
fully  their  obligations  and  duties  of  patriotic 
endeavor  In  the  complete  mobilization  of  all 
cur  manpower  to  work  or  ilpht  to  keep  democ- 
racy safe;  Now,  there'ore.  be  it 

Resolved  ^I/  the  assembly  ithr  senate  con- 
curnnp).  That  this  iepisla'ure  re-^pect- 
fuUy  petitions  and  urges  the  Congr*  ss  of 
the  United  States  to  speedily  enact  suitable 
legislation  that  will  restore  the  effective 
productiveness  of  our  old-age  pensioners 
without  Iocs  of  pensicn  and  alleviate  in  part 
both  the  increased  living  costs  of  such  pen- 
sioners and  our  critical  manpower  ehcrtage 
for  the  emergency  period  of  the  war.  Be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  dulv  atte'^ted  copies  ol  thla 
resolution  be  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  theieof 
Conrad  Shearer, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
Lawrence  R    Larsen. 
Chirf  Clerk  at  the  Senate. 
Vernon  W   Thomson, 
Spi  aker  of  ttie  Assembly. 
Arthl-r  L    May, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Asacmbl]/. 


Saratoga  National  Historical  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN,    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recohb, 


-*   -?>.-i 
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By  a  simple  choice  of  words— switching  from   i    cated   to  the   proposition  that  all   men  are   I       We  have  often  heard  that  If  you   give  • 


v'y 


m^^M 
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A1797 


I  Include  the  fdlowing  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Wbereaa  the  Saratoga  National  Hlsloncal 
Park  embrace!  a  section  or  New  York  a'aie 
highly  slgnficHTit  In  this  Natiuas  early 
strujigles  for  Independence;   and 

Whereas  It  would  be  entirely  fitting  and 
appropriate  to  convert  a  portion  i>t  this 
hallowed  ground  as  the  final  resting;  place  for 
veterans  of  the  several  wars  In  which  this 
Nation  has  or  may  iK-conie  engaged :  Now, 
Iherelore.  be  it 

Rcsoivvd  (1/  th^  senate  concur).  Tliat  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  resptCLfuUy 
meniurlahzed  to  pass  appropriate  legl&latlou 
to  make  possible  the  establishment  of  a  por- 
tioo  of  the  Saratoga  National  Historical  Park 
as  a  national  veterans"  cemetery;  and  be  It 
further. 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  U)  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Secretary  of  tha  Interior,  the  Secreury 
of  the  Senate,  Uie  Clerk  of  the  HoU^e  cf 
Reprebcntatlves,  and  to  each  Mtniber  of 
Congress  from  this  State. 
By  order  of  the  asicmbly. 

Ansley  B  Borkowski, 

c:erk. 
In  senate  March  26.  1943. 
Concurred  in.  without  amendment. 
By  orders  of  the  senate. 

William  S   Kino. 

Clerk. 


A  Commendable  Lrt^er 


EXTENiSIOiN  OF  RLMAlilCS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASIIINGTUN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRt,SEN TATIVE9 
Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Spcr.kcr,  this  Feder- 
al Uniuii  IS  no  stron<;rr  than  the  .sum  of 
all  of  tlie  State>.  and  I  am  happy,  under 
unanimon,s  con.sont.  ti  in.seii  in  the 
Re(  ord  a  letter  from  a  memtx-r  of  a  F.-d- 
er;il  bureau  which  .shows  tlitt  the  Federal 
and  Slate  Government.s  can  wrrk  to- 
geilKT.  and  tliat  the  btucuu.s  which  ad- 
minister the  laws  we  enact  can  so  con- 
duct themselves  as  to  strengthen  State 
admini;^trations.  I  do  liope  that  those 
bureaucrats  who.  both  by  word  and  act, 
seek  to  dominate,  itjnore.  and  short- 
circuit  State  Rovt'rnments  will  read  and 
reahze  the  value  of  real  teamwork  be- 
tween the  States  themselve  .  and  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Union. 

The  letter  follows: 

Wknatihee,  Wash  ,  April  2.  1943. 
Hon    Walt  .ioR>N, 

house  of  Rcprescritctne.<'. 

WasMnQton.  D  C. 

Dfar  Walt:  EiKlosert  is  a  copy  of  a  bulletin 
en  virus  diseases  of  Iruit  trees  that  is  J;l  t 
off  tlie  pres.-;.  sent  to  j  i  vi  with  my  compli- 
ments for  ycur  personal  flli\ 

You  Will  note  that  it  is  a  publication  of 
the  State  department  of  r.'^.iculture  by  Fred 
DeSelloms  d:v..-i^n  of  hiirt:rultiire,  and  cov- 
ers the  resulus  of  the  survey  ;is  well  as  a 
description  of  the  dl.seases  You  probably  re- 
call tliat  last  si:mmer  you  read  o-.er  an  Infor- 
mation sheet  that  I  hml  prepared  rcgardleg 
the  survey.  Just  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
ctMivent!  >n  uf  the  State  i^range  enclot<rd  the 
survey  |.n  jeot.  The  h'.iUetln  is  somewhat 
uniqu*  m  that  It  is  .i  ctxipcratlve  rept^rt  (  f 
both  yederiU  and  btaie  work  put  out  by  a 


State  agency.  At  least  this  is  one  good  ex- 
ample of  a  State  agency  trying  to  do  scme- 
thin.;  constructive  about  a  pr<jblrm  within 
its  own  borders  before  asking  the  Federal 
Guvcrnment  to  nfpropriate  ftmcJs  to  match 
State  money  with  v  h"  n  to  carry  on  tho  \vc>rk. 
Of  course,  our  Inboratory  here  a:  Wenatchce 
did  cooperate  with  DeSellcm  on  the  project, 
but  I  carried  It  as  part  of  my  routine  work 
while  the  State  put  up  the  real  money  that 
did  the  Job. 

There  Is  another  item  of  general  interest 
that  may  c.^me  to  your  ollicial  attention 
sometime  In  the  future.  The  problem  Is  con- 
cerning the  shipment  cf  nurs'rv  trees  Into 
this  State  from  other  States  where  certain 
virus  d!sea.«ies  are  prevalent  but  whlrh  have 
not  yet  been  Introduced  into  Washington. 
Under  the  present  .system  Waf-h.ngtcn  laws 
quarantine  against  certain  States  where  the 
virus  diseases  su'h  a.-^  pe  .eh  yoUcws,  phcny 
peach,  peach  mosaic,  r.nd  sever. ,1  (  thors  nre 
a  serious  problem.  However,  nurseries  In 
these  qviarantlned  States  ship  st^ck  Into  non- 
quamntined  States  and  then  ref,hipment  Is 
made  Into  Washington  Vhe  result  Is  consid- 
erable bOotleg;gln[;  f;f  nui«;pry  trees  into  thi.s 
State  from  areas  where  s'Tiotis  diseases  nre 
prevalent  This  is  pnrtlrul.irly  tiu.^  concern- 
ing promlsinc;  new  varieties  developed  In 
quarantined  States. 

Since  the  enforcement  of  W.nshlngton 
quarantine  laws  cctnes  under  DeSellem's  di- 
rection he  Is  full  of  Ideas  concrninp  a  pos- 
sible solution  and  at  the  same  time  killing 
three  birds  with  two  stones  The  fjenernl  idea 
is  that  Fred  wants  to  initiate  a  Joint  State- 
Federal  cooperative  plant  Introduction  and 
quarantine  station  here  in  Wo^il-.ington  that 
would  serve  the  Northwest  S'ates  genernUy. 
T)ie  purpo;,e  would  be  twcfold:  (1)  To  In- 
troduce all  new  varieties  from  quaranttnrd 
areas  so  that  they  would  be  held  for  safe 
periods  and  then  be  released  to  nurs^^rymen 
and  growers,  thereby  eliminating  unlawful 
entry  of  nursery  stock  into  the  State;  (2) 
to  estab'lsh  sciirces  of  cert  Hied  budv.ocd  cf 
standard  fruit  varieties  t^o  th:it  virus  di.srascs 
now  present  In  the  Northwest  States  wou^d 
not  be  propagated  and  spread  by  ill-advised 
prowers  and  nurserymen  Concerning  this 
last  Item,  I  might  add  that  last  summer's 
virus  disen.se  stirvey  discovered  mr.ry  in- 
stances where  growers  had  spread  virus  dis- 
e.is-s  in  their  cherry  orchards  by  budding  in 
pollenl.:er  varieties  where  such  budwood  was 
collected  from  trees  that  were  symptomless 
cnrrlrrs  of  disea."^. 

Since  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
grviw  many  thousands  of  nursery  trees  sent 
all  over  the  United  States,  the  establishment 
of  a  ccrtiflcd  source  of  dise.ase-free  scion  wood 
made  Hvai!;'ble  to  ail  nurserymen  and  or- 
chardb-t.i  wi.ukl  go  a  long  way  to  guarantee 
that  none  of  our  own  virus  di.seases  would 
be  sent  to  other  States  At  present  the  State 
is  starting  to  work  with  Individual  nurseries 
on  a  small  scale  Ui  certifying  disease-free 
budwood  trees  but  the  program  is  necessarily 
limited  and  Is  not  applicable  or  available  to 
orchardists. 

Anyway.  I  thought  th.it  you  might  possibly 
be  Interested  In  the  general  situation.  If 
you  shoTild  happen  to  have  need  for  furtl.er 
copies  of  the  virus-tiisen.e  bvilletin  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  them  sent  to  you. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  having  a  most  in- 
teresting time  and  experienco-s  lu  \Vai.lii:i^- 
ton,  D.  C.  The  businesi>  of  being  a.  Congrer>.:- 
man  must  be  a  brce^o  alter  following  the 
fickle  destinies  of  the  fruit  Industry  In  the 
Weuatchee  Valley. 

With  best  wishes  and  personal  regards  to 
yourself  and  Sally. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bud  Rijrvts, 
Assistant  Patholcgxit.   United  States 
Bureau  of  Plar:t  Industry. 

P  S  :  Pardc  !i  my  own  lypuig.  It  seems  to 
Deed  a  lutle  practice. 

B   R. 


Oregon  Shipbaildinf  Corporation 
Receives  Gold  Eagle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    ORKON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVEi 
Monday,  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Oregon  are  proud  of  the  record  mide 
in  the  building  of  ships  for  our  war 
e.Tort.  Last  week  there  tooicplacc  in  my 
home  City  of  Portland.  Qivix..  an  out- 
Ptandm.t,'  event,  when  the  first  lady  of 
the  land,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
christened  the  Alazon  Bay.  first  aircraft 
earner  built  in  our  area.  The  ocen.sion 
was  equally  signiricant  in  the  awarding 
by  the  Maritime  Commis^ior  to  the 
Orer,on  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  iJie 
Gold  Eagle,  the  highest  honor  in  Am.en- 
can  shipbuilding.  The  Oregon  Sliip- 
building  Corporation  was  the  first  to 
receive  this  outstanding  award  in 
America. 

The  management  and  the  workers  in 
tiie  Ka:s>r  yards  from  the  very  uut.set 
have  exhibited  an  outstanding  cor.tri- 
bution  to  our  war  etTort  in  their  speed 
and  elTectiv*  ness  in  tiie  construcnon  of 
ships.  This  award  just  received  is  in 
line  with  numerous  awards  that  have 
heretofore  bc^n  made  to  these  or-^aniza- 
tions  for  their  unu.  ual  contiibuiions  to 
the  war  program.  As  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  mclude  an  artJele  appearing  in 
the  Oic^onian  of  April  5.  de.scnbipg  in 
some  detail  the  latmehm'j  cf  the  Ala~on 
Bc'j  and  the  presentation  of  the  award 
to  its  builders: 

Cp.rnrs  Hrr  Bt  "Wiz-apd  '  SHtrBun  Dn?-   K.^iser 

iNTnoDfcrb  PEFSENTEriSM  '    TERM.        HELP 

Pjlmsid 

(By  Stub  Nelson) 

Twenty  thousand  shipyard  workers — pack- 
ing every  available  foot  of  the  area  In  front 
of  the  launching  platform  at  the  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corporations  yard — Sunday 
sent  up  a  rousing  spontaneous  cheer  as  their 
head  mnn,  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  told  the  throng 
he  "preferred  to  forget  ab-^ut  absenteeism 
and   talk   about   presenteelsm  " 

Kaiser,  who  had  arrived  earlier  Sunday 
frcim  California  with  his  on  Hei^ry  J  .  Jr  . 
ct:ilned  the  immediately  popular  word  "pres- 
enteei.sm"  while  speaking  nt  the  launching 
of  the  frarirtt  W  Prttygrove .  Oregon's  one 
hundred  and  sixty-second  Liberty  ship, 
christened  by  Mr.?  Mark  ODea,  wife  of  the 
Maritime  Cjmmissions  public  -elations  chief. 

COLO    EAGLE    AWARDED 

Tlie  launching  was  featured  by  the  Mari- 
time Commi.sfclon's  award  of  the  Gold  E.*gle, 
highest  honor  in  Amer.can  .'^hipbullding.  and 
the  cciemony  was  doubly  Impressive  because 
Oiegoa  had  the  distinction  or  being  the  first 
shipyard  In  the  country  to  win  the  rare  and 
coveted  pennant.  Mnrk  ODea  made  the 
presentation. 

Before  hurrying  to  the  Oregon  launching 
the  dynamic  Kaiser  rn.h(^d  to  his  Vancouver 
yard  a;.d  ptrsonally  conducted  a  tour  of  the 
Aiazon  Coy,  first  aircialt  carrur  built  there,  to 
see  that  the  new  vessel  was  shlpshnpe  for  Its 
dip  into  the  Colimibia  Ri;er  Monday  noon. 

FIRST    LAIiY    TO   DO   HONORS 

Mrs  Franklin  D  Rof>sevelt  will  christen  the 
Alaxn  Day  In  one  of  the  most  auspicious  ship 
lauuchings  In  the  history-  of  the  Northwest. 


"The  Glory  of  the  Years' 


By  a  simple  choice  of  words — switching  from 
the  dreary  negative  to  the  pleasing  positive 
approach— the  miracle  shipbuilder  took  the 
Btlng  out  cf  the  alxsentee  talk,  so  prevalent 
here    for    weeks 

The  workers  cheered  again  In  unison  when 
Kr  ser  told  them  that  "in  the  seven  ship- 
yards we  are  mani.g'.ng  the  record  of  presen- 
teelsm was  better  than  93  peicent  for  March." 

"Rampant  In  the  land  is  the  Idea  that  I 
workers  in  shipyards  and  other  war  plants 
are  flackers  at  heart,  la/y  In  body,  and  ccm- 
mittins^  with  a  closed  mind  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  deliberate  absenteeism  in  a  time  of 
national  cri.-ls. 

"N(jthing  Is  further   from   the   truth.     My 
hat  .s  off  to  the  r<3  percent  faithful  men  and    | 
women  in  our  shipyards  in  tJie  Portland  and    i 
San  Francisco  area  | 

"The  men  and  women  of  this  home  front 
armv  of  160.000  workers  are  showing  their 
patriotism  and  faithfulness  to  the  Job  with 
outstanding  records. 

LABOR  DISPITF   EYED 

"Oregon  Ship's  own  record  during  March 
was  a  Liberty  ship  launched  every  oihcr  day 
for  an  average  cl  1  64  ships  per  way  per  month. 
Accomplishment  such  as  this  was  not  made 
by  d'.sclples  of  absentee.sni.  but  by  true 
Americans.  They  are  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority In  the  thousands  of  war  plants  in  this 
country." 

Between  mcuthfuls  of  n  hasty  luncheon. 
Kaiser  said  that  developments  in  the  Kaiser 
shipyard  labor  hearing,  which  will  be  re- 
sumed b>  the  National  Labor  Relations  B  "aid 
here  Thursday,  "saddens  me  ' 

"Im  not  ciitical  '  said  Kalsrr  "Just  sad 
about  it.  It  Is  unf'irtunnte  that  labor  can't, 
at  least  within  its  own  family,  settle  its  own 
jurisdictional  problems. 

•■Labors  service  to  it.*  own  members  will  be 
in  prcporticn  to  Its  p.bilitv  to  settle  Its  own 
problems.  Labor  must  solve  them  before  it 
can  hope  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  men  It 
serves  " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  soith  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  for  a  long  time,  the  colleges  of  our 
State  have  held  contests  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  South  Carolina  Intercolle- 
giate Oratorical  A.s.sociation.  One  of 
the  highest  honors  coming  to  any  stu- 
dent is  the  selection  to  represent  his 
school  in  this  conte.-^t.  On  Friday  night, 
April  2.  the  1943  oratorical  conte.st  was 
held  at  Newberry  College  at  which  time 
a  number  of  fine  young  men  vied  with 
each  other  for  the  highest  honors  in  the 
field  of  oratory.  The  young  man  repre- 
senting my  own  alma  mater.  Furman 
University,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  was  young 
Charles  W.  McLawhorn.  of  whom  all  of 
us  are  exceedingly  proud.  Mr.  McLaw- 
horn won  the  first  honors  at  the  contest 
and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  herewith  a 
copy  of  his  address  on  that  occasion: 

E  ght  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fo-e- 
fatliers  "brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a 
new  Nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedica- 


cated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  And  then,  "in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice.  In- 
sure d;mestlc  tranquillity  •  •  *."  those 
forefathers  deemed  it  necessary  to  ordain  and 
establish  a  constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

And  so  the  representatives  of  the  several 
States  gathered  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa  .  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention. 
There  the  men  who  attended  that  historic 
conclave  put  Into  written  words  a  document 
which  has  endured  the  Ftorms  of  war.  un- 
rest, and  political  controversy  for  more  th:m 
150  years  In  that  document  Is  still  written 
tie  s'preme  law  of  a  nation  teeming  with 
130.000.000  people  William  Gladstone  called 
It  "one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  woi  k 
ever  struck  cff  at  a  given  moment  by  the 
brain   and  purpose  of  man." 

And  yet  that  Constitution  rectified  not  a 
single  one  of  the  civil  and  personal  griev- 
ances set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence The  founders  of  cur  Nation  had 
completely  forgot  to  Include  those  rij'.hts  for 
which  we  had  Just  fought  one  of  the  longest, 
most  important,  and  meet  devastating  wars 
in  all  our  history. 

And  so— almost  before  the  new  constitu- 
tion could  be  put  into  efTect— it  had  to  be 
amended  10  times  In  these  ammdmrnts  the 
new  citizens  of  that  new  Naticn  had  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights,  which  guaranteed 
to  every  person  in  the  United  Slates  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  free- 
dom cf  the  press. 

That  was  150  years  ago,  and  15  decades  is 
a  long  time,  a  time  long  enough  to  forget 
the  value  of  thing  that  once  were  priceless. 
In  1776  the  people  of  America  were  willing 
to  lay  down  their  lives  on  the  sacrificial  altar 
in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  speak  the-r 
mands  freely  and  without  restraint. 

But  today  there  are  actually  Amer.cr.ns 
within  our  own  border  who  are  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  lay  aside  the  rights  fcr 
which  our  colonial  ancestors  pave  up  their 
lives.  There  are  actually  Americans  who 
cry  out  that  because  so-and-so  propn gales 
opinions  dlfTering  from  their  cwn  he  must 
be  forever  hushtd. 

It  only  takes  one  keen,  searching,  intelli- 
gent question  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
effort,  and  immediately  a  few  stupid,  rattle- 
brained Ami  ricans  throw  up  their  hands  in 
despair  and  sny.  "Silence  him!  Siknce  him!  " 
I  say  It  b'.untly.  these  people  are  ignorant 
of  the  social  and  Intellectual  .standards  of 
their  own  ancestors  Their  limited  powers 
Of  ratiocination  cannot  conceive  the  simple 
but  inescapable  fact  that  to  suppress  a  thing 
Is  to  give  it  life 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again; 
the  glory  of  the  years  are  hers.  But  error, 
wounded,  writhes  in  pain  and  dies  among  her 
worshippers." 

If  fasci.--m  be  the  truth  then  it  will  in  the 
end  ccnc.uer  democracy  and  nothing  we  can 
do  to  crush  It  to  earth  will  prevail  against 
It.  But  if  fascism  is  error,  then  it  will  surely 
die  among  its  worshippers  without  any  help 
f  ri  mi  us. 

American  f;..«;cl.sm  does  not  mean  the  dicta- 
torial acts  cf  our  leaders — of  Thomas  JcfTer- 
8on  purchasing  the  Louisiana  Territory  with 
no  power  to  buy  It  and  no  money  to  pay  for 
It.  What  if  Thprd.nre  Roosevelt  did  say.  "I 
tcrk  Panama"?  What  if  Franklin  Roosevelt 
did  close  the  banks  Illegally? 

The  real  American  fascist  Is  our  fellow- 
citizen  who  says.  "I  can't  vote  fcr  him— his 
religion  is  wrong."  Or.  "We  need  a  special 
concentration  camp  for  labor  leaders  like 
him"  Or.  "You  can't  say  that,  the  State 
Department  won't  like  It  '  Or  the  Army. 
1  Or  the  Navy.  Or  the  editor.  A  man  does 
not  have  to  wear  a  black  shirt  to  be  a  fascist. 


We  have  often  heard  that  If  you  give  « 
man  enough  rcpe  he  will  hang  himself  8,> 
we  feed  our  American  fascists  yards  vpon 
yards  of  rope,  and  by  all  that  s  holy  they  ure 
slowly  stming  themselves  to  death  If  we 
allow  them  to  speak,  then  we  are  saying  to 
all  the  world.  'We  have  the  Government,  ar.d 
although  every  minute  of  the  day  we  are 
being  bombarded  from  abroad  and  attacked 
from  within,  our  Governm.ent  still  stands 
supreme.  It  Is  safer  today  than  at  nny  time 
In  history  Standing  on  the  fi^uiidattcn  of 
civil  liberties,  our  democracy  is  as  immcvahle 
as  the  mountains  and  as  irresi.stible  in  its 
prrgres.s  as  are  the  stars  in  their  C(  urbC.- 

But  if  we  attempt  to  s^ippress  thee  !i  I'-e 
doct/lnes.  then  we  nre  admitting  that  our 
Government  Is  weak  and  fundamentally 
wrong.  We  are  declaring  to  cur  enem;  s  that 
we  cannot  allow  any  man  to  speak  agaiiist  the 
Government  tor  fear  that  he  will  ovcrtlirow  it. 

Minority  groups  thrive  on  persecutim  So- 
ciologists tell  us  that  to'day  we  would  be  on 
cur  knees  before  pagan  idols  had  not  the 
Reman  emperors  persecuted  the  early  Chr.s- 

tiau'^. 

But  there  are  a  few  ptople  in  this  country 
who  cannot  see  thlr  simple  fact.  They  are 
willing  to  cast  aside  their  rights  to  fr;>edom 
of  spt-ech,  religion,  and  the  press— rights  that 
build  a  force  so  poweriul  that  dictators  lear 
it:  a  fcrce  so  powerful  that  mijthty  poten- 
tates have  been  humbled  by  iti  and  a  lorce  so 
powerful  that  democracy  cannot  live  with- 
out it. 

Yet  some-  Americans  would  have  us  fi  is;ike 
this  priceless  heruat^ei  some  southerners 
have  us  rut  aside  this  guarantee  of  Iretdcm; 
some  South  Carolinitvns  would  have  u-  turn 
cur  backs  on  the  very  stronghold  of  America 
and  adopt  what  they  blithely  tell  u:  is  a  new 
order 

They  tell  us  that  this  condition  would  be 
only  temporary,  and  that  Am  r'ca  will  never 
permanently  relinqui-h  its  bill  of  right*  In 
answer  to  this  sophistry.  I  say  only  three 
words— the  Sedition  Act.  Had  there  been  the 
slightest  precedent  in  our  history  for  such  a 
move,  the  Sedition  Act  would  be  on  the  stat- 
ute .jooks  of  our  land  today 

Those  who  would  do  away  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  our  na- 
tic.ial  security.  In  a  time  of  great  national 
and  international  crises,  they  are  the  tiue 
enemies  of  dem.ocracy.  Tliey  betray  and 
abandon  the  teachings  and  doctrine.-  of  those 
men  who  have  been  the  authors  and  defend- 
ers of  the  things  wnuh  have  made  A.merlca 
great.  Their  attack  upon  this  priceless  tra- 
dition is  one  of  the  most  cpprt.brlous.  the 
most  viciou-s.  the  most  uncalled-for  attacks 
upon  the  fundamentals  of  American  democ- 
racy  since   Brig.   Gen.   Benedict    Arnold    be- 

forces    at    West    Point. 

)ur  friends,  neighbors, 

to    us    like    so    many 

the    gate.    attem;"/.i!.g 


traycd    the   American 
They  come  to  us — < 
relatives  -ihey    come 
Ahsoloms    sitting    by 


with  one  hand  to  steal  our  hearts  a::d  wiih 
the  other  to  erase  cur  memory.  Th<^y  come 
to  us  as  Joab  pretending  to  take  a  friendly 
walk,  but  planning  only  to  thru'=t  the  knlie 
of  treachtry  under  ihe  fifth  ilb  Thev  cnn-e 
to  US  as  Judas  Iscariot  saying.  "Hrll.  Master!" 
but  with  the  price  of  oetrayal  already  in  their 
hands. 

Whatever  we  do  in  these  next  few  years, 
whatever  be  our  course  in  the  maels^ri  m  of 
hate  and  treachery  that  has  settled  o\cr  U3. 
let  us  remember  that  i  he  Bill  of  Kit  his  Is  tha 
cardinal  principle  <,l  American  democracy. 
Lei  us  remember  that  this  time-honored  tra- 
dition ca-  no  more  be  blotttd  from  the  heaita 
of  true  Americans  tlian  can  the  exjiloits  of 
John  Paul  Jones  or  >.L:than  Hr.ie  or  John  C. 
Calhi  un. 

America's  watchw.)rd  Is  tcdav.  .shall  be  to- 
morrow, aiid  must  b^*  forever  i  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  thall  mako 
ye  free." 
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pursuing  th^ir  art*  and  cialts  l.-  turned  out 
largely  in  what  otherwise  would  be  their  un-    I 


Russian  Claims  on  Polish  Territory 


Under   the   circtimstances    we   do   not   be- 
lieve that  Poland  can  or  should  hope  for  a 
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Wky  a  Be«f  Shortage  m  \he  Bftarket  Place? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wisf  oNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  Ol'  l^PRiiSENTATIVKa 

Monaai/.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  arc  about  75.000,000  head 
of  rattle  in  the  United  Slates.  Abqyt 
18.000.000  htad  are  slaughtered  each 
year.  produoinK  about  9.000,000,000 
pound.s  of  moat.  In  addition,  10,000.000 
calves  are  slauchtered,  providinK  about 
a  billion  pounds  of  veal.  If  the  pro- 
ducer could  have  some  confldercp  in 
O.  P.  A.  r  .'^ulatiorLs;  if  Washington 
would  let  the  packer  kill  the  num- 
bers which  would  come  to  market; 
and  If  the  producer  could  have  enough 
confidence  to  add  another  100  pounds  in 
live  weight,  which  would  subsequently 
add  another  900,000,000  pounds  to  our 
linimal  production,  ample  beef  would  be 
provided  for  all  net>ded  purposes. 

When  you  realize  the  immense  stor- 
ages of  feed  in  Canada  that  are  not  being 
moved,  which  include  675,000  000  bu.sh- 
pls  of  wheit.  125  000  000  bushels  of  bar- 
ley, and  225,000  000  bushels  of  onts,  you 
can  appreciate  the  po.s.sibilitics  of  cor- 
rectint:  the  feed  situation.  This  may  be 
a  field  for  lea.se-lend  to  explore  to  avoid 
the  criticism  of  those  that  think  lease- 
lend  Is  a  one-way  street.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  thes«>  prod- 
ucts, when  fini.^hcd  and  processed,  are 
being  shipped  to  England  and  other 
countries  und.  r  lease-lend.  Canada  can- 
not find  the  shipping  space  for  these 
products  even  if  they  had  a  world  mar- 
ket for  these  grains.  The  wheat  supply 
in  Canada  i";  about  twice  its  normal  ne^'ds 
for  con-umption  and  export. 

England  re'-entiy  purchased  400  000 
tons  of  Argentine  fre.Nh  beef.  Encland 
has  had  the  foot  anu  mouth  di.s^a.se  in 
its  cattle.  You  will  find  the  quarantine 
restrictions  on  cattle  coming  from  any 
country  including  the  Isle  of  Guern.sey  a 
ratl'.cr  strict  measure,  if  and  when  you 
try  to  import  some  of  them. 

It  Ls  wrong,  vtiy  wrong,  to  have  people 
unfamiliar  with  the  facts  continually 
saying  that  it  is  a  few  selfish  beef  pro- 
ducers in  behalf  of  their  own  self-in- 
terest who  are  keeping  the  fresh  meat 
from  Argentina  from  comin;:  to  our  mar- 
kets. The  best  an.swor  to  that  assertion 
is  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
cattle  on  the  hoof  have  been  and  are  i 
bein?  imponed  from  Mexico  and  Canada. 
I  defy  you  to  •^how  one  critici.sm  of  this 
Importation  of  animals  on  the  hoof  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  on  the  basis  of  the 
sanitary  pact. 

This  protest  against  imported  fresh 
meats  is  not  on  canned  or  prop^^rly  proc- 
essed meat,  it  is  against  fresh  meat  and 
applies  not  only  to  Aig  ntina  but  to  any 
country  infested  with  foot  and  mouth 
disease. 

Since  we  removed  the  duty  on  imported 
fats  and  oils  last  session  we  must  give 


consideration  to  meeting  the  problem  of 
a  feed  supply  for  our  livestock.  We 
should  not  let  our  own  personal  opinions 
in  regard  to  tariffs  interfere  with  maxi- 
mum production  of  food  needed  to  win 
thi.s  war. 

The  two  following  articles  from   the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  5  are 
recommended   to   anyone   interested  in 
the  facts: 
To  the  Cfiristian  Science  Monitor 

Your  recent  edliorlaJ.  "Tlie  United  States 
Needs  Argentine  Beef,"  coiiLaitus  aeveral  mU- 
leaduig  statemeuta.  May  I  direct  your  atteu- 
tloxi  to  a  few? 

I.  "The  embargo  agaaist  South  American 
beer  is  purely  au  urtiXlclal  barrier  maiiitalntd 
In  bch;'lf  of  u  comparatively  few  beef  growers 
of  the  United  Suiea."  The  fact  of  th.'  matliT 
Is  thlt.  emburgo  wai>  establliihed  to  protect  the 
dairy  cattle,  sheep,  bwiuc,  and  beef  catt'.e 
up.ui  which  more  Uian  5.000,000  farm  faml- 
lit.8  depend,  in  part  or  entirely,  for  a  liveli- 
hood agauust  tile  terribly  dt.'V;istating  cfTfcts 
of  Uie  huol  and  moulli  dlsea.'^c. 

2  "It  (the  eaibargo)  bri;an  as  a  temporary 
nicisure  m  1927  to  halt  the  Importation  of 
m«Ht  from  a  region  where  the  h'x>f-and- 
mouth  disease  of  cattle  was  prevnlent  " 
Everyone  familiar  with  the  situation  knows 
that  hoof-ar.d-month  dlsea.se  oxists  wherever 
cattle  are  iis-ed  in  South  America  and  that  it 
Is  particularly  bad  in  Argentina.  Quite  a  few 
cattlemen  from  Argentina  have  visited  us  to 
study  our  method.s  of  Ilveptnrlc  proclurtion 
because  cmdltlons  In  thlo  .<<ection  of  tlie 
United  St.Ttes  are  similar  to  xh'Y^v  In  much  cf 
Argentina  I  a.'k^d  the  njost  recent  of  thev 
visitors  how  prevalent  the  hocf-and-mouth 
disease  Is  In  Argentina  Alter  a  moments 
hesitation  he  .-stated  that  tt  exist."  ev«  rywhere 

3  "Even  that  embargo  wa.s  probably  not 
neri-isnry.  a"  the  Wcn^ht  of  laboratory  evl- 
dcn<*e  indicates  the  dl«>eaB*  cannot  be  carried 
by  frf  7en  meat"  I  know  of  no  lab-iratorv 
evidence  that  shows  hoof -and -mouth  dls«aae 
germs  win  not  live  In  fr«'eii  meat  I  sliall  be 
grateful  If  you  will  ere  me  to  ilie  research 
to  whi(  h  thl-"  article  refers 

As  an  lUu:  tr.iti  in  of  the  danger  of  fr<j7.en 
meat  as  a  carrier.  I  direct  yf>ur  attention  to 
the  fart  that  the  last  outbreak  of  hoof-and- 
mouth  dh^eow  in  this  Ctjuntry,  which  cost 
several  million  dollars  and  the  destruction 
of  a  lurpe  number  of  anlm  l.«i  U)  eradicate, 
was  traced  to  meat  trimmings  in  the  garbage 
from  a  ship  that  had  purchased  meat  at  a 
South    American   port 

C.   W     McCAMrBFLL. 

Department  of  Avimal  Husbandry, 

Kan.ia,\  State  College. 
Manhattan.  Rans 


To  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

I  have  before  me  your  editorl^  "The  United 
states  Needs  Argentine  Beef."  I  am  taking 
the  lll>erty  of  writing  you  expressing  our 
views. 

First,  before  gi>lng  into  Uie  merita  of  Uie 

sanit:iry  resinctloa  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act.  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  a  disserv- 
ice to  American  meat  cun^unier.s  In  tills  emer- 
gency to  enc.)urai;e  them  to  thuilc  that  only 
Uus  restriction  stands  between  Uiein  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cheap  beef  Actu.Uly  the 
shorU^o  of  meat  js  not  merely  N..lica-wide 
In  thld  country,  but  It  Is  world  wide  and 
there  Ls  no  surplus  in  Ar>;eiuina  or  elsewhere 
In  SouUi  America  Great 'Biltaln.  since  the 
war  btjjan.  has  been  the  principal  buyer  of 
Ari;entine  surplus.  I  am  sure  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  not  WLirh  to  compete  with 
Groat  Britain  for  this  surplus. 

Now  as  to  the  merits  of  the  sanitary  re- 
striction, tliere  is  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Argentina  wherever  there  are  cattle. 


W«  bare  been  adTtead  Xiukt  during  the  paat 
year  Argentina  has  had  one  of  tb«  worst  out- 
brealts  of  this  disease  on  record. 

F.  B   Noixiir, 

Executive  Secretary,  American 
National  Lft'Mfock  Association. 
DrtrvTK.  Colo. 


ActiTitiec  of  NatiTes  of  Alaska  in  Support 
of  tfie  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DEUOATK    raOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav,  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  present  herewith  fo-  in- 
.sertion  in  the  Concressionai.  Ricord  copy 
of  a  newspaper  account  of  an  intervit  w 
with  Mr.  Claude  M.  Hirst,  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  Office  of  Indian  AlTairs 
of  Alaska,  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  the  natives  of  Alaska  in  support  of  the 
war  effort. 

This  article  is  taken  from  the  April  2, 
1943.  issue  of  the  Alaska  Weekly,  pub- 
iLshed  at  Seattle.  Wash. 

The  contribution  of  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  considering  their  economic  con- 
dition, is  indeed  notable  and  admirable. 
Their  patriotism  and  devotion  are  beyond 
question. 

The  article  mentioned  quotes  Mr, 
Hirst,  as  follows: 

"The  natives  of  Aia^a."  said  Mr.  Hirst, 
'•not  only  are  helping  the  war  cause  Wlttl 
fur.d.s  but  many  cf  the  men  are  In  tlie 
armed  forces,  and  many  of  the  others.  In- 
cluding the  women,  are  performing  invalu- 
able services  In  many  ways  In  which  their 
peculiar  knowlrdg**  and  acquaintance  vi;;h 
northern  condlllotis  make  them  particularly 
efflcieut. 

CARRY    ON 

"C  ir  department  is  not  planning  any  new 
projects  or  enterprises  for  tie  natives,  but 
attempting  to  carry  on  our  regular  program 
touching  name  school.s.  hospital.-;.  medic;il 
eervices.  welfare,  relief  and  indu.ry-  in- 
cluding care  of  reindeer  licrdi.  ikin  sew- 
ing. Ivory  carving,  totem-pole  carv.iiR.  and 
art.s  and  crafts,  and  all  such  which  lo<i)cs 
to  the  permanent  welfan*  cf  the  natlv«s 

"So  far  as  the  native  Industries  are  con- 
cerned, there  Is  a  larger  demand  for  the 
products  than  can  be  supplied,  and  tJit-  need 
of  the  armed  forces  for  ceri.iln  articles  made 
by  the  natives  is  keeping  many  of  them 
engaged 

•■Product.s  of  the  native  arts  and  craft,"  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  be  subject  In  Alaska 
to  competition  by  Imitators  or  fore:gn  or  out- 
side machine  or  other  workers.  By  cor.rtnmg 
the  Alaska  native  products  to  tlie  handmade 
articles  their  art.  ^Jciil.  and  genuineness  is 
pre-'crved  a;  d  such  a^  are  produced  are  all 
the  mere  prized  by  art  collectors  and  others 

"AU  the  prrducts  are  now  inn-keted 
through  Government  agencies  and  legitimate 
defilers.  thus  prrtectlng  the  producers  Mo-n 
of  the  articles  so  valued  by  ccllecun-  ai.d 
appreciative  pubhc  yield  but  a  small  percent- 
ajje  of  the  revenues  needed  by  the  natives  for 
their  subsistence,  so  that  they  must  lork 
elsewhere  fcr  suflJclent  revenue  to  help  c-ver 
all  their  need^  but  what  they  do  prcduce  m 


pursuing  th'-ir  art<i  ac.d  ciafts  l,-  turned  out 
largely  In  what  otherwise  would  be  their  un- 
occupied or  Idle  hours 

"The  natives  cf  AIa^ka  constitvue  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  permaiunt  Alpska  jxipulatlon. 
and  It  IS  the  policy  ol  the  Department  to  do 
all  p'lx'-ible  fcr  their  welfare." 

Because  of  wartime  conditions,  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afldirs 
recently  was  transferred  to  Chlra:;o  The 
headquarters  of  the  Fi>h  and  WilriLfe  Buieau 
also  was  transferred  to  Chicago 


Milk  Supply 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  D.  McWlLLIAMS 

OF   C!  N.NECriC  t  T 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   REPREJ:;ENTATIVES 

Mnndnv   April  12   1913 

Mr.  McWlLLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conneclion  with  the  general  food  situa- 
tion, and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  CoNGRESsioN.'M.  Record.  I 
include  a  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut,  now  in  session, 
memoriahzing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture concerning  an  incrca.se  in  the  ceil- 
ing prices  of  dairy  products. 

It  is  mv  earnest  hope  that  Secretary 
Wickard.  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  all  other  governmental  agen- 
cies in\olved  in  the  prcducticn  and  dis- 
tribiuicn  of  food  will  take  prompt  action 
with  re.>pect  to  tins  matter  and  afTord 
the  dairy  frrniers  tlie  reliel  they  seek  in 
order  that  tuey  may  continue  in  busl- 
ne„.s  and  accelerate,  if  pos.>i'ole,  the  pro- 
duction of  thi.s  Vital  food  product. 

The  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Connecticut  is  as  follow.s: 

Resolution  memorlallzlr.g  the  Secretary  ol 
Agricuituie  concerning  an  Increase  In  the 
ceiling  prices  of  dairy  product* 

Whereas  the  food  situation  grows  more 
acute  daily,  this  being  particularly  true  of 
the  milk  supply  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements cf  our  greatly  lncrea^ed  popula- 
tion:   and 

Whereas  dairy  fiirmers  are  going  out  of 
business  at  an  alarming  rate  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  skilled  farm  labor,  feed,  fertilizer, 
and  tarm  machinery,  and  to  inadequate 
prices  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction;  and 

Whereas  some  immediate  action  mu.st  be 
taken  to  remedy  this  situation  and  give  en- 
couragement to  our  remaining  dairy  farmeis 
to  carry  on  in  this  grave  national  locd  crisis: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rrsolr>ed,  That  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  respecttully  retjuests  Secretary 
Wnkard.  the  Office  of  Price  Adm;nistrati(jn, 
and  all  otlier  governmental  agencies  involved 
in  the  production  a!id  di.stribution  of  food 
to  tak  Immediate  action  to  eliminate  the 
existing  shortage  of  milk  by  establishing 
price  ceilings  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
Connecticut  dairy  farmers  to  meet  produc- 
tion costs  and  to  continue  in  business;  and 
be  it  further 

Rrsolicd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard. 
Price  Administrator  Brown,  and  each  of  tlie 
Connecticut  Members  in  Congress. 


Russian  Claims  on  Polish  Territory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Munday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  present  time  there  i^  mucli  space  de- 
voted in  the  press  to  the  Russian  claims 
of  Polish  territory. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  3, 
1943.  took  a  most  surprising  stand  in  this 
contro\ersy.  The  Milwaukee  Journars 
stand  was  ably  challenged  in  a  letter 
published  April  10.  1943.  by  Joseph  A. 
Kapmai^ki,  the  editor  of  the  Kury^^'i' 
Pol.ski.  a  Polish-languape  daily  published 
in  my  district. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  dem- 
onstrated in  this  controversy,  I  am  mak- 
ing  both  the  Journal  editorial  and  Mr. 
Kapmarski's  letter  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Tiic  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

POLISH-RI'SSIAN    BORDER 

Of  the  many  border  disputes  to  be  set- 
tled m  Europe,  (.ne  of  the  most  acute  will  be 
over  the  Polish-Russian  tmrder.  This  dis- 
pute lias  already  broken  into  the  open, 
though  the  war  is  still  in  a  crucial  stage  and 
though  Poland— what  is  lelt  of  it — and  Rus- 
sia are  allies 

Poli-sh  circles  in  exile  have  again  and  again 
voiced  their  demand  that  the  1939  Polish 
b<irder  be  restored  after  the  war  Premier 
Wladyslaw  SikorsJcl  of  the  Pi  lish  G<jvernment 
in  exile  has  written  that  lie  considers  this 
bolder  to  be  restored  n  w.  The  Ru^8lans 
ha\e  made  It  pretty  clear,  however,  both  in 
statf  merits  by  Stalin  and  in  comment  in 
th  controlled  RusMan  pre>8.  tho*  Rushia  has 
no  Idea  of  restoring  to  Poland  the  ea.'-tern 
territories  which  Poland  seized  from  Rutsla 
after  the  Rubsian-Pohsh  w:ir  t)t  1020  21 

Arguing  about  the  PoU.sh-Rui^sian  border 
Is  an  unending,  though  serious.  indocT  sport, 
because  one  can  cite  many  b<irdei»  at  dif- 
ferent periods  The  political  borders  of  Po- 
land have  fluctuated  through  the  centuries, 
soinetinies  di.sappearing  altogether,  as  after 
the  Tlilrd  Partition  in  17D5  SG  wlien  Russia. 
Prus.sia.  and  Austiia  took  all  that  was  left 
from  two  previous  partitions. 

An  earlier  extreme  saw  a  Polish-Lithuanian 
nation  reaching  to  the  Black  Sea.  And  the 
whole  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that, 
bordering  the  more  or  less  solid  group  of 
Pole.'-,  arc  mixed  territories  where  Poles  and 
Germans,  Poles  and  Czechs,  Poles  and 
Ukrainians.  Poles  and  White  Ru.-.sian.^.  Poles 
and  Lithuanians  are  mixed  through  the 
countryside. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  fix 
the  Polish-Russian  border  now,  but  we  do 
believe  that  one  of  the  nicst  Indefensible 
and  unjustifiable  Polish-Russian  bciders  was 
the  one  that  existed  ijefcrt  Germany  plunged 
Europe  into  war  in  1939. 

The  87.000  square  miles  seized  from  Russia 
by  the  Poles  in  1920  21  contained  only  6 
percen*  Poles  according  to  objective  studies. 
At  the  t;me  tliat  the  Treaty  of  Riga  (March 
18  1921)  tore  this  huge  territory  away  from 
Russia,  the  United  States  Government  pro- 
tested that  it  was  unfair  and  that  it  violated 
ethnographic  principle.-^  laid  down  in  the 
Treatv   of   Versailles. 


Under  the  clrcuni-stances.  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Poland  can  or  shculd  hope  for  a 
restoration  of  the  b<irder  that  existed  in  the 
18  years  from  1921  to  1939. 

Mr.  Kapmarski's  commentary  on  the 
editorial  is  a.s  follows: 

POLAND  THE  CAPTIVE 

To  the  Jovrr.a! 

The  history  of  Poland  goes  back  a  thousand 
years,  but  from  your  editorial  Polish-Rus- 
sian Border  it  would  seem  that  the  Pclish 
Nation  started  from  scratch,  at  the  expense 
of  the  powers  which  partitioned  it  and  held 
It  captive  for  IfO  years. 

Cynically  enough,  you  create  the  impres- 
sion that  because  the  political  borders  of 
Pt)land  have  fluctuated  through  the  cen- 
turies and  finally  disappeared  altogether,  slie 
lost  the  right  to  reco\er  her  former  territory, 
particularly  those  s?ciions  on  which  the 
Polish  population  was  forcibly  shifted  by  the 
partitioning  fxiwcrs  m  a  century  and  a  half 

If  it  IS  considered  wrong  to  deprive  a  bandit 
of  his  loot,  then  it  Is  true,  as  you  say.  that 
the  eastern  part  cf  Poland  was  torn  away 
from  Russia  And  if  It  Is  true  that  this  ter- 
ritory contains  only  6  percent  Poles,  this  con- 
dition was  created  puiposely  by  the  Soviets 
by  the  mass  deportation  of  millions  of  Poles 
into  the  interior  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  where 
tlie  fate  of  most  of  them  is  still  unknown. 

The  following  figures  on  the  population  of 
eastern  Poland  before  the  war  have  never 
been  challenged  even  by  Russia  before  1941 : 
Poles  5.281.000:  Ukrainians  Ruthenians.  4- 
513  000;  White  Russians.  1. 220.000;  Jews,  1- 
115.000:  Russians.  135.000:  Lithuanians  84.- 
000:  Germans.  89.000;  unclassified.  802  000 
As  similar  changes  In  the  population  have 
taken  place  in  the  part  of  Poland  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  for  all  anyone  knows,  we 
may  next  liear  voices  raised  in  defen-e  of 
Germany  against  the  restcratlon  of  Poland* 
rightful  wfstern  borders 

Ru.'.'la's  role  In  the  war  against  Germany 
cannot  be  minimized  and  should  be  fully 
appreciat«d  but  lately  a  lar^e  section  of  the 
American  press  has  gone  to  extremes  in  this 
respect  and  In  Its  cverzealousness  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Red  army  Is  outdoing  Moscow 
Itself.  It  Is  deplorable  that  a  newspaper  of 
the  Journals  stature.  In  denying  Poland  any 
hope  of  restoration  cf  her  pre-war  boundaries 
in  the  east,  does  not  v.ew  this  controversy 
In  the  light  of  hi.stcrlcal  justice  and  Inter- 
nat:onal  fair  play,  but  simply  is  siding  with 
the  stronger  cf  the  two  disputant.s. 

The  Idea  that  might  makes  right  led  to 
the  last  war  and  ;;recipltated  the  present 
conflict.  While  it  is  yet  far  from  a  decision 
en  the  battlefields  of  the  world,  this  idea  siUl 
has  its  champions,  even  on  the  side  ol  the 
.Allies,  sowing  the  seeds  of  new  discord  and 
bloodshed  lor  the  future. 

Poland  was  the  first  country  which  dared 
to  resist  Hitler's  demands  and  preferred  war 
rather  than  yield  a  foot  of  her  land  or  re- 
linquish any  of  her  sovereign  rights.  In  con- 
sequence, fcr  nearly  4  years  now,  she  is 
suffering  more  horribly  at  the  hands  of  the 
oppressor  than  any  other  conquered  countJy 

Is  Poland's  ordeal  callously  and  Indiffer- 
ently to  be  shrugged  off.  lier  sacrifices  for- 
gotten? Is  she  to  be  liberated  from  the  yoke 
of  Hitler  only  to  fall  prey  to  her  powerful 
neighbor  to  the  east?  As  George  E  Sokolsky, 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Sun.  wrote  re- 
cently: "Should  Poland  lose  any  part  of  her 
territory  to  Russia,  every  life  lost  In  this  war 
will  have  been  lost  In  vain." 

J  A   Kapmabski. 

MiLWAVKEE,  April  10.  1943. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
M-'Udciu.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr  Spoakcr,  under 
leave  to  exuT.d  my  it-maiki  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follow  ins  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  April  9, 
1943: 

LadlM  and  gentlemen,  aealn  and  again  I 
have  tiikon  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  on  the  r:4f1lo  to  cull  tho  attention  oX  the 
American  p<'iiplc  to  the  fate  of  victims  of 
Nazi  barban>m.  As  I  stated  previously,  I 
intend  to  go  on  dou>g  so  until  dftinite  steps 
are  taken  to  alleviate  the  sufienng  of  these 
uniortunate  people. 

Clo^e  to  3  000  000  people  have  been  killed, 
maimed,  slaughtered,  or  starved  Over  5,- 
000. UOO  pt'oplc  are  eiiiUaved.  in  f.)rced  labor, 
without  loud,  with  di->t':ve  and  dtaiii  talcing 
a  heavy  toll  among  them.  The  whole  of 
Europe  Is  doomed  ur.less  the  Allied  Nations 
wake  up  We  must  give  aid  today,  tomorrow 
will  be  trK)  la'e  The  United  Nations  must 
show  that  democracy  can  cope  with  a  crisis 
Our  aid  must  never  again  be  too  little  or 
come  too  late 

The  Hitler  regime  embarked  on  a  wanton 
career  of  destruction  to  annihilate  all  na- 
tions that  refused  to  ft>llow  Nazi  maiidtites. 
It  Is  needles**  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the 
r:ipe«i  of  Czt'chosloviikla  and  Poiand,  Den- 
mark and  Holland.  Norway  and  France  are 
full  of  horrible  cxampU-s  -men,  women,  and 
children  murdered  ir  cold  blood.  Slauqh- 
teri-d  because  they  refused  to  give  tip  their 
freedom. 

All  those  who  yleldf-d  to  brute  force  have 
become  tiie  slaves  of  Hitltr  s  henchmen. 
They  are  <lriven  to  hard  labor  and  crowded 
together  Uke  animals  without  adtH^uate  food 
or  fihelter  Hitler  ha.«,  puvlaimtd  the  theory 
that  inferior  races  du  not  have  to  eat  as  much 
as  llie  German  master  rate.  The  Germans 
must  be  feci,  and  what  Is  left  over.  If  anything 
Is  left,  Is  given  to  the  enslaved  workers 

Hitler  m.icie  the  claim,  or  his  pupptts  made 
the  claim,  that  they  are  killing  human  beings 
because  there  Is  not  enough  food  to  go  round. 
If  as-suranccs  could  be  obtained  that  food 
would  be  distributed  among  the  victims  of 
nnzt-lsm.  we  .should  make  every  possible  at- 
tempt, throiicrh  exlfitln^  facilities  of  the  Red 
Cross,  to  cet  fv)Od  to  the  sfarvnie  people. 

However,  this  In  Itself  would  be  at  best  » 
temporary  solution  only. 

It  IS  no  real  solution  to  the  glcantlc  prob- 
lem facing  us.  We  cannot  help  the  unfortu- 
nates who  have  already  tieen  killed,  but  there 
are  s'lll  5  OtK)  000  human  beimrs  who  lace  the 
same  fate  unless  every  efftrt  is  made  by  the 
Allied  Nation'i  to  rescue  them  and  settle 
them  where  they  may  live  as  decent  human 
beings  As  yet.  no  adequate  proi?ram  for 
their  evacuation  and  rehabilitation  has  been 
set  forth. 

Think  of  the  thousands  of  orphaned  chil- 
dren— Catholics.  Protestants,  Jews — childrt  n 
whose  iniuxrent  fathers  and  mothers  have 
been  killed  Throughout  our  history,  we 
hav"  cen&icieied  It  our  duty  and  privilc^je  to 
help  the  oppressed  and  ^he  persecuted  W  hi  n 
the  Third  Rcuh  hrst  suuted  its  campaign 
of  it-irur.  liie  Anieruan  pcrple  Immediately 
tried  to  find  a  way  to  save  the  children  of 
the  occupied  countries  A  bill  was  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  to  permit  refugee  childien 
to  enter  this  country.  Witnes^ses  from  nu- 
meroua  civic  and  social  groups  appeared  be- 


fore our  comirilttee  pleading  to  have  the  legis- 
lation enacteil  Into  law  Church  groups  of 
all  rell;^!<ins  und  denominations,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress 
of  Indu.'-triiil  Organizationf.  orKanlzatious 
and  individuals  from  all  parts  of  our  country 
and  all  walkf  of  life  begged  to  be  given  a 
chiiiice  to  ope  1  their  homos  to  these  children 
whcs^  hciiH-:-  were  destroyed  Fium  a  survey 
I  made  I  found  thc)ti.>^ands  of  families  who 
were  eager  to  extend  the  privileges  of  their 
homes  to  theae  unfortunate  yuungstfrs. 

And  there  xre  people  In  other  countries 
who  are  lust  as  eaper  tti  help.  Palestine  can 
admit  f-cveral  hundred  thoti-^and  more  people. 
Palestine,  the  homeland  of  tlie  Jews  undt-r 
the  Balfour  Declaration,  can.  wlth'jut  Injuiy 
to  Its  economic  structure  or  that  of  Great 
Britain,  absorb  thrti'^ands  of  rrftigees.  There 
are  about  600  fiOO  Jewish  fanulles  now  perma- 
nently ."settled  in  Palestine,  each  of  whi;m 
would  gladly  take  one,  two.  or  even  tliree 
lefu^ees  Into  their  homes  until  alter  the 
pericd  of  this  war.  There  are  igrlculiuial 
coloiUes  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  man- 
power because  many  of  their  members  have 
Joined  the  armed  forces.  These  colonies  have 
been  asking  to  be  permitted  to  bring  refugees 
to  Palestine  Judgii^  by  the  benefits  the 
Jews  In  Palestine  h.i\e  brousUit  to  the  Near 
East  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Allied  ciuse. 
Great  Britain  can  only  benefit  by  Incrm  td 
Jewi.-h  Immu  ration  to  Palestine. 

So  far  as  vie  Americans  are  concerned,  we 
are  flfhing  Hitler  and  his  cohorts:  we  arc  not 
fighting  the  people  of  the  occupied  countries. 
The  world  has  always  had  faith  In  Amer.ca 
because  our  diplomacy  differs  from  that  of 
other  nations.  We  have  no  ax  to  grind  and 
no  desire  for  -.erritorial  expansion.  Take,  for 
example,  our  relationship  with  Canada. 
Where  else  ciin  you  find  3  000  miles  of  open 
boundary,  wilhout  a  fort  and  without  a  gun. 
a-s  you  dM  plong  the  lent'th  and  breadth  of 
the  Unltetl  S'.ates  and  Canada'  Where  else 
can  you  find  nations  living  iri  close  proximity 
that  do  I'.ot  cast  cnvn^us  eves  on  the  territory 
of  their  neighbors?  Where  else  c  an  you  find  a 
society,  the  r.lm  and  object  of  which  Is  the 
Improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  common  man. 
which  at  no  time  created  a  barrier  of  class 
distinction?  In  this  respect,  we  have  pained 
the  admiration  of  the  world 

The  Allied  Nations  should  convey  this  mes- 
sage to  the  df'mocrncles  of  the  world:  That 
we  are  all  God  s  children:  that  we  mtist  live 
up  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible;  that  all 
races  have  an  equal  right  to  life  and  liberty 

We  Amerlcii:s  are  protid  of  the  fact  that 
no  matter  how  concerned  we  have  been  with 
our  own  prolilems,  we  never  forget  the  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  that  look  to  us  for 
help.  We  have  always  given  generously  to 
those  who  needed  our  help 

The  AUkd  Nations  are  wholly  sympathetic 
toward  the  helpless  victims  of  Nazi  fury. 
Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  Is  In  sym- 
pathy with  these  people.  And  Congress 
ra.ide  clear  Its  stand  In  a  resolution,  the 
text  of  which  I  quote: 

"Whereas  the  American  people  view  with 
Indii^nation  the  atrocities  Intlicted  upon  the 
civilian  population  tn  the  Nazi-occtipied 
countries,  and  especially  the  mass  murder 
of   Jewish    men.   women,   and    children:    and 

"Whereas  1hls  policy  of  the  Nazi*  has 
created  a  reign  of  terror,  brutality,  and  ex- 
termination in  Poland  and  other  countries  In 
E.i."=tern  and  Central  Europe:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives (oncurring) ,  That  these  brutal 
and  indefensltale  outrages  against  millions  of 
helpless  men.  women,  nnd  children  should  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  condemned  as  unworthy 
of  any  nation  or  any  regime  which  pretends 
to  be  civilized; 

'Re'iolved  further.  That  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity and  honorable  conduct  in  war  de- 
mand  that   thia   inexcusable   ftlavighter   and 


mistreatment  shall  cease  and  that  It  U  the 
sense  of  thijs  Congress  that  those  guilty,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  these  criminal  acts 
shall  be  held  accountable  and  punished  in  a 
manner  commensurate  witli  the  offentee  for 
Which  they  are  responsible. 

•Passed  the  Senate  March  9,  1943," 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  ex- 
pressed its  sympathy  throtigh  its  Parliament. 
Its  pri  pie,  and  the  Church  of  England  The 
neutral  nations  are  ready  to  help  if  assured 
of  support  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Millicns  of  people  can  be  sa'  ed  by 
immediate  cooperation  and  action  among  the 
Allies  and  the  neutial  countries 

Action  must  now  supersede  fine  wore  s.  res- 
olutions, and  protest  meetings.  Oui  atti- 
tude and  cur  Governments  attitude  must 
chanse  from  expressions  of  pity  to  a  bold 
policy  of  action.  The  Allied  N;ition5.  have 
agreed  to  call  a  conference  to  formt  la'e  a 
concrete  program  In  behalf  cf  Na/l  v.ctins. 
Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  sending  official  representatives  to  the 
conference,  which  is  to  be  held  m  Beimuda. 
They  will  bring  thi.'<  problem  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities squarely  before  tiie  An.erlcan 
peeplc  and  the  whole  world. 

Tills  conference  can  write  one  of  the  great 
paees  of  history  If  It  provides  us  with  a 
workable  plan  to  .save  as  many  hiiinai  lives 
as  possible  I  have  all  the  faith  In  the  world 
that  the  President  will  appoint  able  reprr- 
tentatlves  I  have  all  the  faiih  in  the  world 
that  Great  Britain  llkewi.->e  will  send  men 
capable  of  und^rst-^ndlng  the  scope  of  this 
problem.  Tlie  fate  of  millions  of  people  will 
be  In  their  hands  The  question  of  life  or 
death  depends  upon  prompt  acti'^n  b"  these 
representatives  It  is  th<'lr  duly,  by  com- 
bined eJToit.  to  find  a  way  to  save  our  fellow 
human  beings  from  Hitlers  wrath.  It  is  our 
duty.  In  cocperalicn  with  rur  allies,  to  carry 
out  their  proposals  United  in  a  common 
cause   we  cannot  fall. 


Thomas  Jefferson 


REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN      • 

or  Mi.ssissirri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Tuc.<;dau.  April  13   1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
a'ro  today.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born. 

He  was  undoubtedly  tlio  pr?atebt 
statesman  of  mmlfrn  times,  and  tlv?  otit- 
standing  political  philosopher  of  the  af:e. 

He  contributed  more  to  the  political 
progress  of  mankind  than  any  other 
human  being  of  his  day  and  generiiion. 

He  k'avp  us  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  government  derives  its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  poverned.  'vhich 
lighted  the  way  for  a  new  world,  that 
struKtiling   humanity   might    stand   on 

freedom's  summit  undismayetl. 

He  pave  us  the  Bill  of  KiKhts,  the  fir;  t 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Unitf^d  States,  which  guarantei'S 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  si.ieech, 
freedom  of  tlie  press,  and  freedom  of  as- 
semblage, struck  from  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men  the  deadening  caste 
systems  of  ancient  institutions,  and  guar- 
anteed that  American  shoies  would  nt\tT 
be   lighted   by   the   consuiaimg   fires  of 
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liuman  torture  inspired  by  political  or 
religious  intolerance. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  he  laid 
down  those  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  have  guided  America  for  more 
than  140  years,  enabling  her  to  arise 
from  the  struggling  Colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  most  powerful 
Nation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Guided  by  those  principles,  America's 
prestige  would  never  wane  and  American 
freedom  would  never  die. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cruel  than  to 
attempt  at  this  solemn  hour  to  distort 
liie  philosophy  of  Jefferson  and  make  it 
appear  that  he  embraced  those  subver- 
sive views  that  would  produce  the  dry 
rot  of  our  Christian  civilization. 

He  was  an  individualist,  he  was  a 
statesman,  he  was  an  American,  he  was 
a  patriot. 

In  that  first  inaugural  address,  which 
has  been  pronounced  the  greatest  speech 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  enunciated 
those  policies  to  which  we  must  return, 
if  our  beloved  Republic,  our  sacred  in- 
stitutions, our  American  way  of  life,  and 
our  glorious  civilization  are  to  endure. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Frirnd«  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

Called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  first  executive  office  of  cur  country,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  presence  of  that  portion 
of  my  fellow  citizens  which  is  here  as.sembled, 
to  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  favor 
wlih  whlcii  they  have  been  pleased  to  look 
toward  me,  to  declare  a  sincere  consclcusness 
that  the  task  is  above  my  talents,  and  that 
I  approach  it  w:th  those  anxious  and  awful 
presentimrnts  which  the  greatnrs'-  of  the 
charge  and  the  wraknes.«  of  my  powers  so 
Justly  Inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over 
a  Wide  and  fruitful  land,  traversing  ail  the 
seas  with  the  rich  productions  of  their  in- 
dustry, engaged  in  commerce  with  nations 
who  feel  pr-wer  and  forget  right,  advancing 
rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mor- 
tal eye — when  I  contemplate  these  transcend- 
ent objects,  and  see  the  honor,  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  hr)pes  cf  this  beloved  country 
committed  to  the  Issue  and  the  auspices  of 
th;s  day.  I  shrink  from  the  contemplation, 
and  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude  of 
the  undert.'ikmg  Utterly.  Indeed,  should  I 
despair,  did  not  the  pre.<-ence  of  many  whom 
I  here  see  remind  me.  that  in  the  ether  high 
authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution.  I 
shall  fii.d  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and 
of  zeal,  on  which  to  rely  under  all  difficul- 
ties. To  you.  then,  gentlemen,  who  are 
charged  with  the  sovereign  functions  of  legis- 
lation, and  to  these  associated  with  you,  I 
look  with  encouragement  for  that  guidance 
and  support  which  may  enable  us  to  steer 
with  safety  the  vessel  in  which  we  are  all 
embarked  amid  the  conflictliig  elements  of  a 
troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through 
whicli  we  have  pas.sed.  the  animation  of 
discussion  and  cf  exertions  has  sometimes 
worn  an  aspect  which  might  impose  on 
strangers  unused  to  think  freely  and  to  speak 

and  to  write  what  they  think:  but  this  being 
now  decided  by  the  voici  cf  the  Nation,  an- 
nounced acc(jrding  to  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
stitutlpn,  all  will,  of  course,  arrange  them- 
selves under  the  will  of  the  law.  and  unite 
In  common  efforts  for  the  common  good.  All, 
too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle, 
that  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in 
all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful, 
must  be  reasonable:  that  the  minority  pos- 
sess their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must 
protect,  and  to  violate  which  would  be  op- 
pression. Let  us.  then,  fellow  citizens,  unite 
with  one  heart  and   one  mind.     Let  us  re- 


store to  social  Intercourse  that  harmony  and 
affection  without  which  liberty  and  even  life 
Itself  are  but  dreary  things  And  let  us  re- 
flect that  having  banished  from  our  land 
that  religious  intolerance  under  which  man- 
kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet 
gained  little  If  we  countenance  a  political 
Intolerance  as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capa- 
ble of  as  bitter  and  blocxly  persecutions. 
During  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the 
ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms 
of  infuriated  man,  seeking  through  blood 
and  slaughter  his  long-lcst  liberty,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows 
should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful 
shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some  and  less  by  others;  that  this 
should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  cf 
safety.  But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by 
different  names  brethren  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple We  are  all  Republicans — we  are  Fed- 
eralists. If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Uinon  or  to 
change  Its  republican  form,  let  them  stand 
undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety 
with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  It  I 
know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear 
that  a  republican  government  cannot  be 
strong:  that  this  Government  Is  not  strong 
enough  But  would  the  honest  patriot,  in 
the  full  tide  of  successful  e;:perlment.  aban- 
don a  government  which  has  so  far  kept  us 
free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  vi'-ionary 
fear  that  this  Government,  the  world's  best 
hcpe,  may  by  p.'  sslbility  want  energy  to  pre- 
.■^rve  Itself  I  trust  not  I  behove  th.s.  on 
the  contrary,  the  stronci"t  government  on 
earth  I  believe  It  Is  the  only  one  where 
eveiy  man,  at  the  call  of  the  laws,  would 
fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would 
meet  Invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his 
cwn  personal  concern.  Sometimes  It  Is  said 
that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  himself.  Can  he.  then  be  trusted 
with  the  government  of  others?  Or  have  we 
found  angels  In  the  forms  cjf  kings  to  govern 
him?     Let  history  answer  this  question. 

Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence 
pursue  our  own  Federal  and  republican  prin- 
ciples, our  attachment  to  cur  Union  and  rep- 
resentative Government  Kindly  separated 
by  nature  and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  ex- 
terminating havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the 
globe;  too  hiph-mlnded  to  endure  the  degra- 
dations cf  the  others:  possessing  a  chosen 
country,  with  room  enough  for  our  de.scend- 
ants  to  the  hundredth  and  thou.'^andth  gen- 
craticn;  entertaining  a  due  sense  cf  our  equal 
richt  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the 
acquisitions  of  our  industry  to  honor  and 
confidence  from  our  fellow  citizens,  resulting 
not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions  and  their 
sense  of  them.:  enlightened  by  a  benign  re- 
llgitjii,  professed.  Indeed,  and  practiced  in 
various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  Including  hon- 
esty, truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the 
love  of  man:  acknowledging  and  adoring  an 
overruling  Providence,  which  by  all  its  dis- 
pensations proves  that  It  delights  in  the  hap- 
piness of  man  here  and  his  greater  happiness 
hereafter:  with  ail  there  blessings,  what  more 
is  nec^ssary  to  make  us  a  h.nppy  and  pros- 
perous people?  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow 
citizens— a  wise  and  frugal  government, 
wh'ch  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one 
another,  wliicli  shall  leave  ihem  otherwise 
free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  cf  Indus- 
try and  improvement,  and  fhall  not  take  from 
the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  It  has  e.irned. 
This  is  the  .'um  of  good  government,  and  this 
is  necefsary  to  close  the  circle  cf  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow  citizms.  on  th.e  ex- 
ercise of  duties  which  comprehend  evetything 
dear  and  valuable  to  you.  it  is  proper  that 
you  should  understand  what  I  deem  the  es- 
sential priTiCiples  of  our  Government,  and 
conseqtiently  those  which  oupht  to  shape  Its 
administration.  I  will  compre'F  them  within 
the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating 


I  the  general  principle,  hut  not  nil  Ita  limita- 
tions Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men. 
of  whatever  state  or  pert-ua^um.  religious  or 
political;  peace,  comnurte,  and  honest 
friendship,  with  all  nation.<— entangling  alli- 
ances With  none;  the  support  of  the  state 
governments  In  all  their  rights,  as  the  most 
competent  administrations  for  our  domestic 
concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against 
antl-rcpubiican  tendencies  the  preservation 
of  the  general  goverment  in  its  wliole  consti- 
tutional vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  nr.d  safety  abroad;  a  Jealous 
care  of  the  ripht  of  election  by  the  people — 
a  mild  and  sale  corrective  of  abuses  which 
are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  the  revolution 
where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovidtd; 
absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the 
majority — the  vital  principle  of  republics, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force, 
the  vital  principle  and  Immediate  parent  of 
despotism;  a  well-disciplined  militia — our 
best  reliance  in  peace  and  lor  the  first  mo- 
ments of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them; 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority;  economy  In  the  public  expense, 
that  labor  may  be  li^'htly  burdened,  th.e  lion- 
et payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred  preser- 
vation of  the  public  lalth;  encourn^;ement  cf 
agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  its  hand- 
maid: the  diffusion  of  li;lf  rmation  and  the 
arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason;  freedom  of  rei.gion,  frecd.jin  of  the 
p-CEs;  freedom  cl  person  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fiahcas  carpus,  and  trial  by  Juries 
impartially  selected — these  principles  form 
the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone  be- 
fore us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an 
a;je  of  revolutic^n  and  reformation  The  wis- 
dnm  of  our  sage*  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes 
have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment 
They  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political 
faith — the  text  of  civil  instruction  — the 
touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of 
those  we  trust,  and  should  we  wander  from 
tlicm  in  momenta  of  erroi  or  alarm,  let  us 
hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  the 
road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  po-t 
you  have  assigned  me.  With  experience 
enough  in  subordinate  <  ffices  to  have  seen 
the  difficuUle*  of  this,  the  greatest  ot  ah  1 
have  learned  to  expect  that  it  will  rarely 
f.ill  to  the  lot  cf  imperfect  man  to  retire 
from  this  station  with  the  reputation  and 
the  favor  which  bring  h.m  into  it  Without 
pretensions  to  that  higli  confidtiice  rep(;sed 
la  our  first  and  great  revolutionary  chariic- 
ter.  whose  preeminent  services  had  entitled 
him  to  tliC  first  place  in  his  country  s  love, 
and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  In  the 
volume  of  faithful  history,  I  ask  s  >  much 
confidence  cnly  as  may  give  ilrmne.ss  and 
effect  to  the  legal  administration  of  your 
affairs.  I  shall  often  go  wrong  through  de- 
fect of  Judgment  When  right.  I  shall  o:*en 
be  thcupht  wrong  by  those  whose  positions 
will  not  command  a  view  of  the  whi;le 
ground.  I  a'-k  your  indulgence  lor  my  own 
errors,  which  will  never  be  Intentional:  and 
your  supixirt  against  the  errors  of  ctiiei-s, 
who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  If 
seen  In  all  It'^  parts.  The  approbation  Im- 
plied oy  your  suffrage  Is  a  consolation  to  me 
for  the  pa:-t;  and  my  future  solicitude  wjll  be 
to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  these  who  have 
bestowed  It  in  advance,  to  conciliate  that  ol 
Others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my 
power,  and  to  be  Instrumental  to  the  hap- 
piness and  freedom  cf  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your 
good  Will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the 
work,  ready  to  retire  from  It  whenever  you 
become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is 
in  your  power  to  make.  And  may  that  In- 
finite Power  which  rules  th?  destinies  cl 
the  universe  lead  our  ccunc::s  to  what  is 
best  and  give  them  a  favorable  is.jue  lor  your 
peace  aiid  prosperity. 


I'^t' 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE^AARKS 

OF 

KCiN.  KARRY  P.  JLTTZH 

OF  OH.n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  E£PR£S£NTATTVES 

Ttif.sdap  April  13.  1945 

Mr.  JEFFREY.  Mr  Sper^kcr.  on  April 
1.  iry  roika^ue  tnr  fipntleaiati  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  VouysI  addressed  th<?  HcMise 
on  thp  subject  of  office  officers,  llis  re- 
marks were  fair  and  were  directed  to 
a  problem  which  exi&ts  In  nuuiy  cities 
Uiroufihout  Uie  cnuuLiy.  Tliey  evoLed 
WKiespread  int«-e:^t  in  tlM>  public  press. 

The  .siiuatHjn  which  Lhc  penikman 
from  Ohio  Mr  VorvsI  dei-cribed  is  f>o- 
cuiiarly  applicable  lo  ttie  csly  ol  Di^ytcn. 
Ohio,  where  the  problem  nf  oQic*'- build- 
in;,'  space  for  civilian  en uei  prise  is  ex- 
Lremciy  acute.  Cki  April  J.  the  EUyton 
Herald  canuntnied  eiiuoruilly  0*1  thLs 
.^ptecli  and  the  siluauon  lu  Uaylun  a.s 
follows: 

COtST   DAYTON    IN,   TOO 

Scn»etliTi«*R  CoTicTf^^mi  n  mVk  too  mac-h. 
but  then  apiun  thry  snmrtlmrs  yptcJc  right 
out  to  8By  the  thirgs  thut  a  lot  oX  other 
people  have  been  thinking. 

On  the  n-)or  rf  Congress  Thur^tlny  Rep- 
rewntative  Jdhw  M  Vrmrs.  nf  CoUimlnr^.  got 
up  to  tell  the  M  •mnr's  and  the  r'nmtry  what 
s'ome  of  the  ofncc-offlcprs"  of  the  Army  hare 
been  * '.np  in  his  hr  me  town  I>T-awlng  a 
-«harp  rtiRtiiictloii  brtw-iTu  otir  hghtUig  men 
and  the  «<!tller«i  mho  stay  at  home  to  dlrrct 
their  fightiiiR.  he  raid  \^i  cnilnnR  are  get- 
ting tired  of  bring  pu»h.d  artiurid  by  the.s« 
<wivel-cl-.air  cnnirnancrrv  v,-ho  handle  cItJ! 
Tanrtlnn<«  for  The  War  L>fp..rl  rrura  Ar.d 
whai.  he  F.ud  (*<  u:uli-l  very  much  like  the 
things  mai.y  of  o«-  Daytcnians  have  beta 
eaytng  '•off  the  record  " 

It  t.s  tr\i»  brynnci  \hp  «hadow  nf  a!  y  dfnjbt, 
as  Mi  VoRTs  pointed  rut,  that  the  Amennn 
peoph-  do  n(.t  bdifvc  aiiyihiiig  i«  tou  grcd 
lor  CUT  flghtinj?  men  If  thry  nei'd  c  ur  meat, 
they  can  have  It  If  thry  nerd  cur  rhors, 
they  can  have  them  If  they  need  a\.-j  money, 
they  can  hnre  It  Anything  which  the  Army 
needs  to  win  thS  war  it  should  have  and 
mU5t  have  and  will  have 

But  In  Dayton.  a>  In  Columbus,  a  lot  of 
pecple  hnve  ntvir  understood  why  some  of 
thfso  office  cffirers  l:a\r  Cjme  to  Ujwu  to  art 
aa  though  they  ow^led  the  plaw  Some  of 
them,  of  couirsi.  would  give  Uielr  own  right 
arm  tf  they  could  go  on  arthe  gcrvice  ftnd 
Lhifl  criticism  docs  not  apply  to  Uieua.  OUie;». 
however,  know  perfpcf.y  wtJJ  tiiat  tiny  urc 
going  to  Sit  Lu  a  iwiwl  cluiir  until  iLi'  liiiit 
ahot  Is  fired.  Conijequi-!  tl,.  il\«"j  have  t^kcn 
part.'cular  piiiu:j  U)  wn  up  their  cIHlxs  Ln  the 
b«st  buJldu:«.s  mi  the  tx-.-t  sUecls  In  DtyH;n. 
movlnp  civilians  out  u.  ih  litUe  nutifp  and 
great  inconvenlcnrtv  And  fcr  a  lor.^  tin.e  It 
was  a  standiivg  jcke  In  D.iyton  that  the  only 
businessman  sure  of  keejMni;  his  premises 
wa«  the  fellf  w  who  ttJri  not  hare  an  elevator 
In  his  buildln?;— because  these  office  offlcers 
had  no  Intentii  n  rf  wnlking  tip  a  flight  of  | 
stairs  even  to  win  a  war 

In  Joining  in  this  criticism  by  Mr  Vort«, 
we  want  to  make  it  pl.iln.  too.  that  we  liave 
no  complaint  apain«t  these  offloera  who  are 
coiiscion;iouF!y  dm-  e  their  diiiy  on  -issitrn- 
nieiiu,  At  home  They  havr  imporUint  work 
to  do  «nd  m*  art'  prrud  U^at  mvirh  of  it  is 
b«nng  dotio  m  Dayu  ti  But  that  doesn't  ' 
excuse  those  lascirt -minded  lixlivnaunhs  whu 
think  thry  can  start  ptia.'nnK  rivjlun*  around 
BS  soon  as  th.-y  put  on  a  uuilorm.  i 


Nef>ras!:a  Aeronantics  Com  wis  stow  ffivm- 
bert     Are     Traioed     ao^     Experieaced 

Avic.tcr$ 


E^ZrFSSTOfi  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    KTUn iStLk 

IK  1  IlE  HOUSL:  OI'  repr^^entatrts 

Tvr^^dav   AvrU  13   1943 

Mr.  SIEFAN.  Mi.  6;jeak.iT.  a  feu- 
days  apo,  I  di*icitssf«d  the  Civil  Atro- 
mntirs  Admmi.^-traticm  and  the  accom- 
pli.shn^cnt.^  of  our  Civilian  Pilot  Tniininp 
procram.  The  latter  is  now  rcnanifd  the 
War  TrainiiJr:  St.-ivice  \nozi\nn.  I  then 
staU'd  that  Nobra--Jca  wa.s  fir.<;t  amons 
the  States  tci  have  an  oicani»^d  private 
aviRlion  .<;rhf)o]  I  h1s,i  inciicatrd  that 
th?  Ni-bni'^ki  Aeronautic;  Commission 
lias  cooperated  in  every  ro  pcct  with  the 
C.  A.  A.,  the  Ainiy,  and  Uic  Nu\y  to  carry 
out  a  protirani  of  aviation  which  would 
b  •  eflcctue  liuring  wartime  and  peace- 
Ume.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  in- 
cl'ttle  in  ip.y  renmrk<:  a  bri'-f  biotrraphy 
of  each  m.rmber  of  thf  Nebraska  A^ro- 
naulics  Commission.  Thcv  are  trained 
and  experienced  aviators,  and  I  am  ^Uui 
to  furnish  thi.s  infof ni.r..'cn  »ib.>ut  th«m: 
Harold  N  .J<!ssen  was  aijpointed  to  the 
Nebra.>ka  Acronnutics  CommisKion  m 
1942  for  4  years:  since  January  1334. 
he  hii>  been  aetinc  cliairman  o.  the  cuin- 
mi>Nion  He  reMde^  at  Anii-worLh,  N<*br.. 
and  his  bu.«;:nes.»;  is  that  of  mortician. 

Mr  J~=M'n  hid  ins  f^nst  airplanp  r;de  In 
1919,  and  from  t.bcn  on.  he  would  take 
a  bit  of  flyin.':  Uuic  a.^  the  nujrjfy  aJkJwed. 
In  tbo.se  day.'  ? ludtnLs  paid  $15  and  tJO 
an    hour    fo:    tune,    and    it    wa.s    rather 
tourrh    cMnR    for    a    boy    trymft   to   fret 
throurh  school.     Mr  Ji-s.sen  received  his 
Ucen.ve  in  1831.  and  Irom  Lhcii  on  was 
flv  in*:  nio-st  of  the  time  until  Iflij.     In 
19i5,  he  sold  liis  ship.  ihinkinK  tliat  it 
wmild  be  pos.'.iljJe  to  forpet  all  alx»ut  fly- 
Inc.    hntvever    he  ."»oon   discovered   thst 
that  WU.S  an  iinpovsibilily.  and  that  he 
would  ily  every  Ume  the  oppot  lunily  pre- 
sented iLself  and  in  I£K2.  Governor  Gris- 
wold   apijoinlt-c*   him   a   member   of   the 
Ni+>rT\<ka  A''TT>r:antirs  C'>rnmi*---;oM.      Al- 
IhnufTh  thi.s  bujy  Ncbra.ska  bu.sinc'<sman 
find.-,  tliiit  it  uke:»  con.sidcrahJe  time  to 
carry  out  lii.>  duties  a.s  chairniMn  of  Lhi.s 
commission,    he    eiiioy?.    the    »ork    very 
much.     In  discu.«?<inK  aviation    Mr.  Jes- 
sen  has  this  to  .'.ay: 

I  tm  sorry  that  !t  took  a  war  to  show  thf 
world  the  poSKltailt  le.s  of  alrcriift  but  I  do 
tJjink  from  now  on  air  tran^ij-Kirtat irm  will 
step  Into  Its  place. 

Simuel  M  Kier  is  tlie  city  attorney  of  ' 
our  State  capital.  l,-.ncoln.  N*br..  T^here 
he  was  born  on  September  19,  1895.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Ncb^•a.'^k:l 
dunog  the  years  1915-17  and  1919-20. 
He  learned  to  fly  at  Arcadia,  Pla  ,  in 
1918.  Mr.  K;er  is  a  C'.mmeicml  pilot  — 
145  435  hor.sepower  latint:.  cfitiflcale 
No.  892J.  Ke  uas  appointed  lo  the  Ne- 
braska AeitxiauLiCb  Ck>tnmi&s>i\>ti  ux  1^1   , 


for  a  term  of  4  years.  H^  has  a  di.stin- 
euislirci  military  recorrl.  beincr  a  Syint? 
cadet  r.nd  Resrrre  oficer  in  tiie  tnitcd 
Slates  A-Tny  in  1917-18. 

D:  nald   D.   Mspcs   is   an   attorn 'y   at 
Norf(Jk   Nebr.    He  wa.s  appointed  to  the 
Nobra'ia    Aeronautics    Coaiiaissicn    in 
19U  to  fill  the  unociiircd  term  of  Com- 
missioner E.  J.  Robins,  of  Premont.  .\cbr.. 
who  Is  now  facihty  .•security  ol^ccr  m  tlie 
CiVil    Aejt)n£utics    Admini.'^trai.'on.     Mi. 
Mapcs  vol.inLeereol  to  Utp  pilot  tr£irurur 
in  the  Li.st  World  War,  and  in  June  1917. 
after   pas.sin^    his   phy.  ical    cx^iruratioa 
Vs-as    stnt   to   Au-stin,    Tex.,    for    R;aund 
school  at  the  University  tf  Texsus      H.- 
lock  hi.^  primary  flying  hi  Ellinrton  PirJd. 
T(  X  .  and  later  took  coursri.  prescritw  d  at 
Pr-t   F"lcl,  0!.la..  and   Tai  ferro   F     rl. 
Tex.     The  last   was  an  ao3;al  jrunnery 
school,  and  from  iheie  lie  v  as  sent  to 
Prance,  whei-e  he  took  bombi'ic  in >lr ac- 
tions   at    the    se\fnth    area    instrtct-on 
center.       CkTmonl-FnTand.       Praix-e. 
Upon    completion   of    that    course     Mr. 
Mapes  was  Riven  a  position  at  U;at  field 
as  an  instriKnor  and  cotit.'i'>ed  in  that 
carr^rity  aniil  he  was  as;  icned  to  the  One 
H'.ndrf^dlh   Aerial   Sqiiadrrm.      After    he 
r.  tijint'd  from  Praryce  m  February  1919 
Mr.  M?.pes  did  barnstorminp  in  nort  nea^t 
Nrbia.'Jca  durinj;  tho  sumtnrr  and  fall  of 
1915  and  Llie  spring  of  122D. 

h&T.  Map«>s  has  siJway.s  i>een  inter(i.sted 

'   in  aviatKm  as  a  mean.s  of  traasporta- 

t»on  and  he  rtiv^relT  foeLs  ihnt  a.'trr  thi-; 

war  we  will  see  rreat  tV-»ek>pn>ent  in  this 

I   Peld.  and  that  towns  and  cities  havinK 

proper  airport  faciatics  wiU  have  a  tre- 

I  metuitJUi.  advaata^^e  over  olJicr  ccnici-.s. 

I        Clyde    M.    Siiarrar    is    diMrict    ti.ifflc 

manager  %.>:  Uie  United  An  Lines  Tii  111.- 

port  Corpot  atjon.  Omaha,  Nebr.    He  aas 

born   at    Hooper.    N'-br  ,   m    l'.i05       Mr. 

Sharrar  received  his  bachelor  of  science 

drrree  from  the  University  of  Ncbra-ki 

in  1DJ6  and  entered  the  eniploymont  of 

1    L'niti>J  Air  Lirics  la  1930.     Lu  1335  he  \.as 

j   appoinl4^-d  lo  the  NtHjiaska  Aeronaut  us 

I  CommLs-siori  and  is  now  sening  his  Lhird 

apt>ointinent. 

HaroV   P.   Sutton   is   an   optometrst, 
merchant,  farmer,  and  livestock  feeder, 
livinii  at  McCock.  Nebr.     He  wa.s  bcm 
I   at  AinsworLli,  Nehr.,  April  2'J,  ISfiS.     In 
Sc!)ieml>>r  1917  lie  enliiit<>d  ai  ihe  S:jcu..l 
Enhst«i  Ret«T>  e  Corps.  AvuUion  Secuoii, 
and  wa.s  rmmissioned  a  secod  lieuten- 
ant Ht  hiorth  I.sland    San  Dieco.  Calf  . 
MaiTh  B.  1918.     He  Imd  a  pursuit   plot; 
nitinp.    Mr.  Sutton  was  dual  and  mrs- 
country    inst meter,    gunnery    pilot    in- 
su-iictcr.      aisi.sta.nt      cluef      iu.sLi  uct  ^r. 
ScJkkjJ    of    Aeri;J    GLUiacry,    Talefcu>) 
Field  No   1.  Hick5.  Tt.x.     Mj  .  Siitton  had 
15   monilis   of   active    service   in   Wot  Id 
W^r  N      1.  and  was  dtscharced  at  Prrt 
of  Err.barkaiicn,  Garden  Citv.  I,'>n?  Is- 
land. N.  Y.,  Decinnbcr  12.  1918.    H"  wa.s 
a  member  of  the  United  Siaie.s  oaccrs* 
Rc^rve  Corps.  Air  Service,  and  wa-s  d.s- 
chai-ged   December   U,   1932.   as   a   fiibt 
heuteniint. 

Mr,  Sutton  was  appointed  to  the  Ne- 
braska Aeronautics  Comm!s.s1on  in  1942 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Commis- 
sioner D.  W.  Kin;;5lcy.  of  Hastinss.  Nebr.. 
alio  is  iKAi  serving  as  a  major  in  Uie 
United  Slates  Ai-my. 
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The  Late  Daniel  C.  Roper 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH   CAEOLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  12.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  lor  1  min- 
ute and  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr,  Speaker,  have  rc- 
quesied  this  time  to  announce  to  the 
Hou.'^e  the  death  of  an  outslandinc  and 
di.'^tinpuished  South  Carolinian.  I  refi  r 
to  Daniel  C.  Roper,  who  had  been  resid- 
ing in  Washington  for  a  number  ol  yeprs. 
He  was  not  only  prominent  and  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  South  Carolina, 
but  in  national  affairs.  He  was  well 
known  to  many  M*  mbers  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  I  am  sure  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  as  well  as  in  snlvinpr  many 
important  problems,  before  the  country 
at  this  time  that  this  outstanding  South 
Carolinian  will   be  mi.^sed. 

Daniel  C.  Rop«'r  was  born  in  Marlboro 
County,  S.  C.  April  1.  1867.  tlie  son  of 
John  We.-lcy  and  Heniieita  V.  Roper. 
His  intellectual  qualifications  were  rec- 
ognized, and  at  25  he  was  el'^ctfd  to  the 
State  Legislature  nf  South  Carolina,  and 
2  years  later,  In  1897.  he  came  to  Wash- 
incton  as  clerk  ol  the  Senate  Inter.state 
Commerce  Committee.  11  uas  his  first 
Step  up  the  high  ladder  of  Washincton 
preferment. 

He  was  a  man  of  character  and  vision. 
He  believed  in  and  served  a  Supreme 
Being.  No  other  man  of  his  time  was 
more  motivated  by  more  notably  honor- 
able intentions  than  Daniel  C.  Roper. 
He  was  a  man  pifted  with  patience  and 
kindness.  He  sourht  the  fulfillment  of 
his  purix)ses  by  tactful  procedures.  Mr. 
Roper  was  a  person  of  rigid  principles 
and  firm  convictions.  The  notion  that 
people  misht  prosper  without  faith  in 
the  supremacy  of  D.vine  Piovidence  in 
the  universe  was  repupnant  to  him.  It 
wa.s  his  reasoned  judpm.ent  that  poverty, 
disease  and  crime  in  the  world  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  neglect  of  Christian  teach- 
ing. 

Mr.  Roper,  who  always  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  civil  life  of  Wa.shint^ton, 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Sixteenth 
Street  Heights  Citizens'  As.scciation.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Oldest  In- 
habitants and  a  director  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Clr.irches.  He  also  served  as  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  United  Ciuna  Re- 
lief drive  and  the  Russian  War  Rdief. 

He  pro.spered  in  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  adniinistration:s.  When  Mc- 
Kinley  was  Prc'-ident,  he  bec.'ime  special 
apcnt  and  investigator  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau from  1900  to  1910.  For  3  years  lie 
was  clerk  of  the  Hou-se  Ways  and  M.'ans 
Committee. 

The  arrival  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the 
White  House  meant  this  South  Carolina 
Democrat's  elevation.   He  served  as  First 


Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in 
the  administration  of  President  Wilson, 
gaining  experience  both  in  Governm.ent 
routine  and  in  politics  which  won  fcr  him 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Rooi.cvelt. 
Mr.  Roper  was  known  as  a  conservative 
in  the  New  Deal  administration.  He  left 
the  Cabinet  on  December  23.  1923,  ex- 
plaining that  personal  affairs  needed  his 
attention. 

On  May  1,  1939,  Mr.  Roosevelt  named 
him  Minister  to  Canada,  wheie  he 
greeted  the  King  and  Queen  of  Enpland 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  His 
tour  01  diplomacy  was  but  a  temporary 
a.ssipnment.  Mr.  Roper  left  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Ottawa  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
last  lUne.s.s  he  practiced  law  m  the  city 
of  Wa,shington. 

The  church  was  ever  close  to  Mr. 
Roper's  heart.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1930.  and 
of  the  <=ixth  ecumenical  conference  in 
1931.  He  served  as  trustee  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  the  American  University; 
wore  the  key  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  hon- 
orary scholastic  fraternity:  and  bclonped 
to  Sipma  Alpha  Ep-^^ilon,  collepiate  fra- 
ternity. He  was  a  thirty-second  depree 
Mason.  He  held  honorary  depiees  from 
Tusculum  College.  LL.  D..  1927:  National 
University,  LL.  D..  1933:  and  Rollins  Col- 
lege. L,  H.  D..  1934. 

His  attitude  to  me  was  one  of  friendll- 
nev  ,  and  i  extend  to  his  family  in  thi.s 
sad  hour  my  deepest  sympathy,  with  this 
additional  thoupht.  I  am  .sure  that  we  will 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  being 
with  him  again. 


Doughton  Praised  for  Opposition  to 
Rurar«  "Raid-Ai-You-Go"  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W  GEARHART 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13   1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  ir  an 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
April  10  issue  of  Labor,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  railroad  brothc-hoods, 
Representative  Robert  Docgkton,  fight- 
inc  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  is  roundly  praised  for 
his  vigorous  and  most  effective  opposi- 
tion to  the  fantastic  tax-pynpmg  pro- 
po."^al  of  B'iinker  •  Windy  >  Ruml,  recently 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  one  of  the  stormiest  sessions  in  the 
liistory  of  Congress. 

As  the  praise  of  his  course  which  Is 
contained  in  the  highly-influential  jour- 
nal is  well  deserved  and  should  be  given 
wider  circulation,  I  ask  that  it  may  be  j 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Concres-  [ 
sioNAL  Record  as  a  part  of  my  instant 
remarks. 


Unanimous  consent  being  Indicated, 
the  article  follows: 

Rich  Are  Still  Pushing  For  '  Raid-as-Yoc- 
Go"  Ta.\  Plan— .^Dvot-ATES  of  »10  OOO.OCO  000 

MiLKl.NC     OF     TUE.^SUHY      KEFP     UP     FiCHT 

DoucuTON    Insists  Ruml   Kcurr.Tt   Is  Dlad 

Propagancli-sts  are  still  bc-.itin;;  t'.ie  tom- 
toms for  tax  fcrglvene.-s,  through  the  Ruml 
plan  or  somi'thir.g  like  It.  The  newspapers 
are  pounding  frr  action,  and  ^riends  of  the 
rich  in  the  House  threaten  to  res.irt  to  a  dis- 
charge petition  if  the  Ways  and  Mran.s  C^om- 
mitteo  doe.s  not  quickly  repoit  cut  lf}i  siaiion 

Fortunately  fcr  the  Treason,-,  advocates  ol 
the  $10,000  000  01.0  raid  arc  up  i.?..ir.st  a  stono 
wall-  in  the  person  of  Chairman  Bob 
DvJUGHTON,  sturdy  North  Carolina  moun- 
taineer, who  Insist*  the  Ruml  plan  i.s  dead 
and  will  .'tav  dead  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Supporter.s  of  the  Ruml  pla'i  are  anxious 
that  some  kind  of  lepulation  be  reported  and 
put  thrcnph,  conliUcnt  that  when  it  if.iclies 
the  Senate  they  vv.ll  get  a  fuvorablt  rcspou*€ 
from  the  Finance  Committee. 

SrN.\TFS    HANCS   TirD 

Tlie  Con-stitutlon  pivcs  the  House  the  sole 
right  to  oilRinaie  revenue  le^;,slatu)n,  and 
Until  tliat  b.iriy  act.s,  tlie  Sri. ate  s  h.tiiclB  aie 
tied 

DoucHTON  is  dttermlned  thai  the  qxicstlon 
5liaU  be  pcrmiitrd  to  rcBt  until  late  m  the 
eummer,  when  general  tax  legislation  will  be 
brought  in.  It  will  carry  a  pay-a.s-you-go 
plan,  applKable  next  year,  but  it  will  not 
t;.kc  a  $10,000,000,000  slice  out  of  Gtivernment 
revenues. 

Bi'lore  action  can  Ije  completed  on  tho 
m(  amre  Couchton  has  in  mind.  th;.«  year 
w:!l  be  so  far  gore  that  ffrplvene^o  cf  1942 
tax"»  will   be  out   of  the  qU'fcMi  n 

So  far  ns  pav-as-you-f;o  taxes  are  ron- 
ce.rned,  everybody  Is  for  them  Douohtom 
was  one  of  the  orlplna!  advocates  But  he  ts 
emphatlcaly  apalnn  a  /uid-u>-y' u-fc;o 
Bclieme.  fcuch  as   the  Rumllte?   dcmnnd 

Virtually  all  the  urKunu-uts  {or  lax  for- 
giveness were  knocked  Into  a  rocked  hat  dur- 
ing the  debate  that  j)reced(  d  defeat  oj  th<* 
Ruml  plan  in  th.e  House,  but  htlU  anothif 
taUing  point  has  been  blasted  by  the  Tre..s- 
ury  Department. 

AMLRICANS    ARE     NOT    TAX    DODCEyS 

The  Rumlltcs  contended  tliat  unless  taxes 
were  forgiven  there  wculd  b"  widesprfcd  de- 
fault by  taxpayers.  Ihey  pictured  <.ur  pris- 
ons as  bel..g  overrun  with  delinqui  nt.s  The 
fact  is  that  John  Q  Citizen  Is  a  belter  Anur- 
Icaii   than   the  Rumlltes  conceived. 

The  Treasury  disclosed  that  moie  than 
50.000.000  tax  returns  have  been  filed,  with 
the  tabulation  still  in  progress.  Those  who 
acknowledged  their  obllgaticn  conittitu'cd 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  acluit  popula- 
tion. That's  mighty  pood,  v.heii  It  1-  le- 
membered  that  the  big  majority  of  returns 
represent  at  least  two  adu!l.« — husband  and 
wife. 

Tax  receipts  for  the  fl.scal  year  up  U  Maich 
29  v.-ere  tlO.099.012  429.  Ju.'-'t  about  double  the 
amount  the  Trea.'ury  had  taken  la  at  the 
bair.e  time  last  year. 


Jefferson  and  the  ConstitutioQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF    MICinC.'.N 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1043 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Nation  properly  celebrated  the  two 
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hundrrdth  anniviTsary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Je[fi;>on.  om"*  of  tho  preat  pal- 
axy  of  statesmen  who  were  instrumental 
in  building  the  foundation  of  our  coun- 
try. Hi:i  contributions  to  constitutional 
government  constitute  a  priceless  herit- 
age with  which  t'vcry  American  citizrn 
should  become  familiai'. 

Thomas  JtfTtrson  was  not  only  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence but  held  hiph  governmental  posi- 
tions in  the  Republic  from  that  of  gov- 
eniorship  of  a  State  to  the  Presidency  of 
Uie  Nation.  WhUe  Thomas  Jefferson  did 
not  participa.to  in  tlie  deliberations  of  the 
ConiiUluiional  ConvenUon  iield  in  Phila- 
delpiua  in  17S7.  because  he  wa-s  then  rep- 
resentm?  liie  United  Stales  as  Minister 
to  Franc  e.  he  did  contribute  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  autlior  of  liie  first  10 
amendments,  properly  called  America's 
Bill  of  Rights.  Because  of  the  important 
and  sij,'nincant  position  that  Jefferson 
occupies  in  constitutional  provemment.  it 
would  be  well  if  every  American  citizen 
would  pause  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life 
and  devote  some  lime  to  tiie  .study  of  the 
American  Con::Utution,  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  by  practically  all  historians 
the  Kreatest  political  documerit  ever 
penned  by  man. 

Every  American  citizen  should  be  a 
devoted  advocate  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, because  every  right  we  possess, 
either  local  or  State  or  national,  rests 
fundamentally  upon  that  great  docu- 
ment. In  the^e  days  vkhen  v.e  hear  so 
much  of  radicalism  and  of  freely  ex- 
pre.s,sed  communistic  thought,  would  it 
not  be  wise  for  us  to  briefly  review  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  American 
Constitution,  which  has  so  successfully 
swayed  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  since 
Its  origin? 

May  I  turn  back  the  pai^es  of  history 
156  years  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion? The  time  was  May  25.  1787;  the 
place,  the  statehouse  at  Philadelphia, 
then  1  little  town  of  not  more  than 
30.000  people.  The  Convention  met  in  a 
hall  50  feet  square,  whose  walls  were 
ah-eady  elo<4uent  with  sacred  mcmriies. 
There  the  Second  Continental  Congre-vs 
had  met  and  Uiere  the  Declaration  of 
Inu.'pendence  had  been  signed.  j 

Seventy-two  leadinp  men  of  the  Col-   ' 
onies  had   been  originally  chosen   from 
the  several  States  as  delegates  to  this 
Convention.    All  of  the  States  were  rep- 

re.sented    except     Rhode     Island,     which    i 
would  have  not  hint?  to  do  with  the  Con-    I 
stitutional  Convention.    The  greatest  ac- 
tual attendance  of  delegates  from  the  12 
Colonies  was  55.  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Convention  only  39  remained  to  finish  a 
work  which  was  to  make  them  immortal. 
This  notable  group  of  men  contained 
merchants,  financiers,  farmers,  doctors,   i 
educators,  soldiers,  and  lawyer.--.    Wash-   j 
ington    was    unanimously    cho.sen    as  i 
President    of    the   assembly,    and    for   4   j 
mozitl^s.  behind  clo.-ed  dcX)rs.  Uie  55  men   ' 
who  attended  devoced  their  thoughts  to 
their  country. 

It  was  a  young  man's  convention,  the  ; 
averai^e  a^.e  bemy  only  40.    Fiankhn  was  , 
81.    Washington    55.    Madison    36.    Ran- 
dolph 34.  Hamilton  iO.  Charles  C.  Pinck-  ' 
ney  20.  and  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.  27. 
the  yoiuigest  man  in  the  convention.  I 


Out  of  those  55  men,  39  had  been  mem- 
bers of  either  the  First  or  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress;  out  of  tho.se  55  men, 
8  had  helped  to  build  the  constitutions 
of  their  o'.vn  States;  out  of  that  55  men. 
24  of  them  were  ccllee.e  f.raduates:  out 
of  that  55  men.  31  of  them  were  lawyers. 

Many  great  and  momentous  problems 
came  before  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  at  times  the  leaders  were  in 
despair  as  to  the  results,  but  after  4 
months,  on  th-^  15th  day  of  September 
1VC7,  the  preat  American  Constitution 
was  perfected. 

The  Convention  had  been  in  .s<ssion 
for  81  continuous  days,  probably  con- 
sumum  over  400  hours  of  actual  debate. 
The  oriHinal  Constitution  as  completed, 
con-sisted  only  of  4  000  woi  ds.  89  sen- 
tences, and  143  distinct  provisions,  and 
even  includin'.;  the  21  amendments,  the 
Coiistituiion,  after  1.54  years  of  develop- 
ment, does  not  exceed  7  0?0  words. 
Six»y-fi\e  powers  are  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  this  vreat  document 
and  79  are  withheld,  of  which  13  are  de- 
nied both  to  tlie  Government  and  to  the 
constituent  States. 

Many  tributes  have  been  mad»^  with 
reference  to  the  American  Constitution. 
James  Bryce,  the  t»reat  Eneli^h  states- 
man and  author  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth, says- 

The  American  Constitution  is  the  greatest 
political  documpnt   ever  penned   by  man. 

And  Calvin  Coolidge.  in  his  foreword 
to  Beck's  American  Con.stiluUon,  says: 

The  Const  itutlan  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  fln.il  refUKe  of  every  right  that  H  en- 
joyed by  nny  American  citizeu  To  live  un- 
der the  Ameilcau  CuikS'ltutlun  Is  the  gienl- 
e:;l  pcUtlcal  privilege  that  was  ever  accoided 
the  human  race. 

It  is  especially  important  in  these  days 
of  unrest  and  of  depresiyion  to  become 
students  of  the  ^reat  fundamental  law. 
i  It  has  been  our  guiding  geiuus  for  154 
years  from  Uie  time  when  oui'  country 
consisted  of  only  3.000,000  of  people 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  todciy  with 
its  more  than  132.000.000  of  people. 

But  no  government  can  be  automatic; 
it  depeniis  upon  the  intehi.mnee.  the 
integrity,  and  the  loyalty  of  her  citi/ens. 
Every  American  cieizen  today  should 
study  his  Constitution.  That  ureat  body 
of  laws  can  be  read  in  only  39  minutes 
of  time,  and  yet  it  contain.s  every  right 

that  we  have,  direct  and  indirect. 

There  are  several  basic  principles  un- 

derUine  our  Constitution. 
First.  It  establishes  a  representative 

form  of  government. 

Second.  It  establishes  a  dual  form  of 
government,  each  citi?;rn  living  under 
two  forms  of  government,  the  National 
and  th  •  State. 

Third,  It  guarrntees  to  its  citizens  in- 
dividual lib<^rty.  freedom  of  .speech,  hb- 
erty  of  the  pie.  .^,  rieht  to  own  property. 
the  ritrht  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  consclenre. 

Fourth.  It  establishes  an  independi-nt 
judiciary  and  croated  the  grout  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  well  bcvn  called  the 
safety  valve  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  i-s  pronounced  by  critics  as  the 
ffreatest  intellectual  forum  in  tlie  world. 

Fifth.  It  prevents  the  concentraUon 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  a 


group  of  men  by  checks  And  balances, 

creating  the  three  departments  of  gov- 
ernment— the  legislative,  tlie  judicial, 
and  the  executive — each  department  in- 
depend^nt  and  yet  cooperating  with 
each  other  to  the  working  of  a  harmo- 
nious povernmcnt.  This  provision  of 
our  Constitution  has  been  the  safeguard 
of  the  Nation  in  the  days  agone,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  our  institutions  in  the  fu- 
ture depend.^  upon  the  independence  of 
these  three  functions  of  government. 

Sixth.  And.  finally,  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  the  Senate 
joint  power  in  deternuning  the  foreign 
ufT.iirs  of  cur  Nation. 

I  think  that  every  citizen  interested  in 
his  country  will  ayree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  to  know  the  fundamental  law 
of  hi.^  land,  as  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, .should  I  -e  a  part  of  a  necessary  and 
liberal  education.  This  is  partirularly 
true  today  when  more  than  8.OO0.0O0  fine 
American  boys  are  in  military  .service 
fighting  for.  amon^:  other  things,  the 
pre.ser\ation  of  their  constitutional  form 
of  govtrnmcnt. 


Pvt.  WinbufD  E.  Hendrick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

or  OK.LAHOMA 
IN  TIIE  HOUbB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13  1943 

Mr,  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
cp.ll  the  attcni^on  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Winburn  E.  Hendrick.  who 
for  some  time  has  served  as  the  librarian 
of  the  Huu.s^'.  has  answered  the  call  of 
his  country  and  is  now  servmg  as  a  buck 
private  at  Fort  Eustis.  Va. 

While  there  have  been  many  .state- 
ments about  employees  of  Government 
departments  seeking  deferment  in  order 
to  continue  their  work.  Mr.  Hendrick  did 
not  do  thi.^  though  he  is  married  and  has 
a  child  about  a  year  old.  When  his 
country  called,  he  marched  away  to  do 
his  part,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  service 
will  be  such  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  be  honored. 

Mr.  Hendrick  came  to  Wa^iington 
from  Tahli^n.uah.  Okia,,  in  my  di  trict, 
and  his  brother  Gerald  is  a  bombardier 
in  the  Air  Corps. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  this 
brief  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  these  yoiing  men. 


Labels  for  Canned  Goods 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or    WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl«JTATIVKa 

Tuesday.  April  13  1943 

Mr.    WASIEIEWSKI.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  en- 


close the  following  editorial  from  the 
M'luaukee  Journal  of  April  7,  1943: 

Cn  February  26.  Prentiss  M  Brown.  Price 
Administrator,  said  that  grade  labeling  of 
canned  goods  waa  necessary  to  safeguard 
price  ceilings.  The  buyer  could  not  know 
whether  or  not  ccil.iigs  were  being  observed, 
he  said,  unless  the  can  bore  a  grade  label. 

Now  it  develops  that  Mr  Brown  was  pro- 
posing a  grade  liibri  instead  of  a  brand  label. 
Most  coiiiun^.rrs.  we  Imagine,  supposed  that 
he  was  su  gesting  the  grade  label  as  an  addi- 
tional rather  than  as  a  .substitute  prutection. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  brand  label 
does  not  tell  the  new  customer  much,  but  It 
Is  also  true  that  the  grade  label  does  i.ot  give 
the  ccneuirer  all  the  information  he  d-^slrrs. 
The  grnde  l.nbel  on  pens,  for  example,  tells 
Bomrthtng  of  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
pens  when  prcked  It  dors  not.  however,  tell 
tnythlng  of  the  methods  and  retponsibiluy 
of  the  canncr.  Giade  A  peas  from  one  can- 
nery may  be  superior  to  the  same  grade  from 
another 

Coii^unjcrs  have  a  right  to  demand  both 
gr;'d>'  and  brand  designations  on  ev.-^ry  can  of 
food  offered  tcr  sale  If  a  customer  ha."  come 
to  like  gradf'  A  "Whoosls"  p;  as.  he  shr.uld  be 
hi  a  p<">siUon  to  get  grade  A  "Wluiosis"  peas 
again,  if  thev  are  available  He  should  not 
b?  told.  In  clfcct.  tiiat  all  er.^cle  A  peas  are 
alike  and  it  Is  none  of  hi.-  busine*-s  who  put 
them  up  He  know.'-  btttcr  and  the  Govern- 
ment shcu'.d  also  knew  better. 

Si  let's  have  grade  labels  and  brand  labels. 
There  Is  nothing  Incompatible  about  the 
combination.  In  fact,  only  through  the  com- 
bination can  the  public's  interest  be  fully 
6.ilpguaided. 


Selective  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesaay.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  a 
d!,stinc;uished  and  able  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  Leon  J.  Obermayer, 
Esq..  who  contribute.s  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions based  upon  his  connection  with 
the  Selective  Service  System  since  Octo- 
ber 1940.  Mr.  Obermayer  speaks  from 
per.sonil  experience  and  observation  and 
from  a  desire  to  impro'e  'he  operation  of 
the  .sy.siem  I  tru.st  that  his  su^KCstions 
vill  receive  consideration  and  that  con- 
siructive  action  will  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate the  di.'turbing  inequities  which  .still 
prevail  in  some  piiases  of  tlie  system's 
operation: 

PniLADttPHiA,  April  2.  1'j42. 
Hon.  HrrcH  D    Scott.  Ji  , 

House  of  Representatives  Office 

Building,  Wafhmgton.  D  C. 

Dear  Hvch:  As  chairman  of  a  local  .selective 
BTvice  board.  I  am  becoming  a  great  deal 
disurbed  about  the  pre.'-ent  draft  situation, 
and  I  felt  I  could  give  you  the  oonefit  cf  my 
conclusions  so  that  you  can  u,'-e  them  for 
»hat  Ihcy  arc  worth  In  connection  with  any 
legislation  which  may  be  ccr.sldtrcd  in  Con- 
gross. 

Local  boards  are  n(  w  drafting  married  men 
without  children,  which   is   the   first  step  in 


breaking  up  the  fine  family  tradition  that  ha» 
become  the  essence  of  America.  The  regu- 
lation providing  that  any  child  born  after 
September  23.  1942,  Irrespective  of  the  time 
of  the  parents'  marriage,  .$  not  considered  a 
dependent,  rcaulta  in  many  practical  in- 
equalities. Thus  a  man  married  6  years  ago. 
Whose  wife  may  not  have  been  able  to  have 
children,  or  the  children  may  be  deceased, 
may  have  a  child  born  after  September  23, 
1942,  which  child  Is  not  considered  a  de- 
pendent, and  we  are  drafilnj:  the  man.  Jiu'^t 
how  the  wife  and  Infant  child  will  get  along 
on  an  allotment  cf  S62  a  month  apparently 
Ls  Immaterial.  Mothers  who  expect  to  have 
children  in  the  next  few  months  are  In 
cxnctly  the  same  po.vltlon. 

Apparently  the  selective  service  officials  are 
planning  very  soon  to  draft  married  men  with 
children,  and  based  upcn  the  number  of 
rcgf^trant*  available  for  Ir.ductlon,  I  think  it 
Is  quite  likely  that  most  select. vo  service 
boards  will  be  required  to  -Iralt  married  men 
with  children  by  July  unicse  some  other  pro- 
cedure Ls  acijpted. 

This  biings  me  to  the  chief  babis  of  com- 
plaint about  the  present  fltv:at;on.  Ea.'td 
upon  a  connection  with  the  Select. vc  Scr-.lce 
System  since  October  1940  and  a  fairly  con- 
scientious effort  to  keep  In  touch  with  both 
regi.strants.  Industries,  and  the  community. 
I  am  hrmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  breaking 
up  of  American  homes  could  be  easily  avoided 
If  industry  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Selective  Service  the  very  'arge  number  of 
men  in  industry  who  ou^^ht  to  be  in  the 
armed  forces.  I  a.m  told  tliat  in  every  large 
war  indastry  In  Philadelphia  there  are  a  large 
number  of  men  between  the  ages  ef  18  and 
30.  single,  healthy,  and  with  no  dependents, 
who  should  be  drafted  into  the  armed  forces, 
but  are  being  deferred  In  order  Ui  work  In 
the  industries,  I  am  told  'hat  no  elTcrt  is  be- 
ing m.ade  m  a  great  many  indu.strles  to  re- 
place these  mt-n  cither  by  women  or  married 
men  with  children,  because  Industry  dees  not 
want  to  be  disturbed  In  meetine;  its  Tquired 
production  schedules  I  am  told  that  in 
many  of  the  war  industries  there  are  In- 
numerable men  who  cculd  be  replaced  by 
women  or  nondraf table  men,  who  could  be 
trained  v.ithln  a  week  or  a  month  to  take  the 
pi  ;re  of  the  draftabic  men  in  indu.-Jtry 

Very  little  effort  Is  beinc  made  to  bring 
abcut  this  result  Manning  tabler-  have  been 
adopted  In  a  great  many  of  the  industries,  but 
up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  not  resulted 
In  releasing  very  many  me!i  for  the  service. 
Most  of  them  provide  for  dffprmentp  fcjr  many 
months,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the.<e  dcfcr- 
m.ents  are  much  longer  than  is  required.  A 
great  many  Philadelphia  industries  have  not 
yet  adopted  the  Manning  tables  ar.d  arc  con- 
tinuing to  keep  employed  draftable  young 
m.en,  becau-e  no  pressure  Is  being  broufiht  on 
them  to  replace   the.se  draftable  yt  unc  men. 

The  problem  of  course  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  Is  still  a  verv  larpe  number  of 
employees  in  large  war  Industries  In  Phila- 
delphia, An  executive  of  one  of  the  l.nrge 
Industries  told  me  that  they  employed  300 
men  each  week  and  lose  200  each  week,  ai.d 
that  most  of  this  los."?  does  not  arise  from 
Solectl\-e  Service,  Most  of  it  arises  from  em- 
ployees getting  permisrslon  from  the  Man- 
power Qjmmission  to  chance  their  Jobs  on 
the  flimsiest  of  pretexts.  At  least  the  result 
is  that  v.firkmen  are  moving  around  a  great 
deal  more  In  a  city  like  Philadelphia  where 
there  are  many  war  industries  in  and  abcut 
the  city. 

I    fully    appreciate    the    difficulties    of    the 
situation,  and  I  know  that  they  are  not  easily    I 
solved.     On  the  c:her  hai,d    I  am  J'^alous  of    j 
maintaining  the  family  relationships  as  long    \ 
as  it   Is  p<).sfilble  to  do  so  In  order  that  our 
children  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  father's 
care   end   training.     For   that   reason,    I   am    ' 
hopeful  that  something  can  be  done  which    ^ 


will  bring  to  the  Army  the  young  healthy 
men  without  dependents  who  ought  to  be  In 
the  army,  and  their  places  taken  by  married 
men  or  women.  As  I  see  it.  this  is"  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  problem,  and  1  do 
not  see  any  active  effort.-,  being  made  to  solve 

I    It  in  this  manner, 

I       With  cordial  personal  regards,  I  am. 

I  Sincerely  yours, 

Leon   J.   Obermater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I 
also  Include  herewith  a  most  interesting 
article  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
April  7,  1943.  and  a  report  in  tiie  Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph  of  April  2.  1S43,  of  a 
letter  addre.s.sed  to  me  by  Lnwrer.ee  E, 
Boutin,  public-relations  officer  of  Hous- 
ton Post  of  the  American  Legion.  The 
two  articles  follow: 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  7. 

19431 
Husbands  DnAi-rn)  Whim  SiNcir  JltN  Remain 
(By  Kcs  Srm<  n-^ki) 
A  total  of  1.300  occupailonaily  d<  fcrred 
young  single  men  are  listed  by  3  local  draft 
boards  in  south  Philadelphia,  aUh..i.gh  2  of 
tlic  boards  hive  Included  married  men  m  the 
April  quota  and  the  third  plans  to  take  ihcni 
in  May 

Ihis  condition  in  south  Philcdc Ipl.ia  I*  r,ot 
an  isolated  one,  a  survey  by  the  Inquirer  has 
revealed,  but.  rather,  is  indicative  ot  a  p' ■r.e.'-al 
^iluatjon  t!irou!'h<iut  the  city,  which  will  re- 
sult in  tlie  first  large-scale  calling  of  married 
men  into  the  services  In  May. 

riFTEEN   THOUSAND  SINGLE   MEN   DEJFRliED 

This,  in  turn,  m-ans  that  May  will  bring 
the  first  wide.=pread  breaking  up  of  h  mes 
and  the  resultant  di'l' c  tions  of  fi^mily  lire. 
1  draft  board  official  said,  althoush  15,000 
ycuiiR  sinplp  men  are  still  rieferrcd  lor  orcu- 
pational  reasons. 

Almost  all  of  the  85  boards  have  indicated 
they  will  be  forcfd  to  complete  quo' as  with 
married  men  next  mf)nth.  Most  ol  these 
boards  still  have  hundreds  of  single  men  who 
could  be  U'^ed. 

RECt-AESiriCATION    ST.\KTS 

As  an  example,  a  Germantown  beard  has 
beptin  to  re.-lasslfy  married  men.  with  the 
Idea  of  us.ng  them  for  the  May  q  oia,  al- 
though It  has  400  men  deferred.  If  thesf 
Single  men  were  called,  a  beard  member 
pointed  out,  It  would  postpone  induction  cf 
married  men  without  children  for  nbout  4 
months,  assuming  normal  quotas  r.rp  asked 

One  Germantown  and  one  West  P.-.iiadel- 
phia  board  aie  filling  April  quotas  wKh  single 
men  who  have  collateral  dependents  and  will 
then  call  on  its  married  men. 

ENOUGH     FOR     ArEIL 

Tliree  cthtr  West  Philadelphia  boards  have 
enougli  sintzle  men  l>,r  April,  {.nether  h:.s 
enough  to  last  tliem  through  June,  and  still 
a  fifth  reported  a  large  supply  still  avail- 
able. This  board  is  in  a  large-family  neigh- 
borhood and  its  occupational  deierments 
total  only  75. 

Two  boards  In  the  northeast  still  have  large 
supplies  cf  single  men.  One  will  net  have 
to  take  married  men  until  July,  although  It 
has  already  sent  2,130  men  Into  strv,cc.  tnd 
the  other  has  enough  single  men  and  n,en 
with  coUa'eral  depcndent.s  to  m.ake  up  nor- 
mal quotas  lor  April.  May,  and  June. 

niTT  rrncENT  ahi  married 

On  the  other  hard.  In  a  different  tvpe  of 
section,  Chejrtnut  II.H,  1  board  Gliid  50 
percent  cf  Its  April  quota  with  married  m:n. 
althcurh  sinrle  occupational  deferments  had 
be?n  whittled  down  to  70 

Another  bcnrd  the.'-e.  althr  u;'h  cutt  ng 
down    cn    Its    300    occupational    deferments. 
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has  been  forced  to  take  scime  married  men 
in  April  and  probably  will  not  even  be  able 
to  fill  Its  May  quota  with  married  men  wlth- 


Resolution  Adopted  by  tht  General  At- 
senbly    of    tlie    State    of   Gtiinecticat 


two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Vir- 
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How  can  we  boast  of  the  freedoms  ex- 
pounded by  Jefferson  when  we  reach  out 


at  Hotel  Astor  In  New  York  City,  and 
when  the  tumquet  was  over  listened  with 
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It  in  many  of  the  citle«  ot  our  great  eouctry 
•nd    they    take    renewed    ooun^e    from    the 
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hu  been  forced  to  take  seme  niarrled  men 
m  April  and  probably  will  not  even  be  able 
to  fill  Itu  May  quota  with  married  men  with- 
out children.  If  the  quota  Is  lar^e 

Married  men  will  b«  taken  In  Maf  by  2 
Oermantown  boards  In  defense  areas,  wbere 
there  are  450  occupaf.onal  deferments  A 
northcaat  board  will  take  married  men  this 
mr.nth.  although  It  ha-s  200  occupational  de- 
ferments. In  a  north  Philadelphia  board. 
with  150  occupar.uiial  deferments,  married 
men   are  being  called   now 

Boards  calling  on  married  rr.en  in  April 
lUso  Include  four  In  north  Philadelphia,  two 
in  the  northeast,  and  one  in  st-uth  riiUa- 
de:ph!a. 

DEFEBRCD   STUDfNTS 

One  of  those  la  north  Philadelphia  has 
some  high-school  students  deferred  until 
June  10  and  occupattoi.al  deferments  total- 
ing 300  Bt'Mrd  emplryec?  f"**!  that  50  nf 
tbeae.  at   least,  should   have   been    inducted 

aome  time  &b,o 

Another  of  the«e  boards  has  a  chief  clerl^ 
who  firmly  believed  thai  maiTicd  men  should 
net  be  taken  "b^cau?"  they  an-  the  back- 
bone of  the  Nation,  the  ores  who  buy  fur- 
niture and  homes  Th  y  make  p'>cr  soldiers, 
anyway"  The  married  men  ar«»  be.ng  called 
despite  the  fact  that  175  single  men  are  on 
the  deferred  list 

WUJ.    nCHT   DRArTTNC 

A  Germautown  board  Is  equally  emphatic, 
insisting  that  It  Intends  to  Hght  tti  keep  mar- 
ried men  from  beiii«  calU.d  at  such  an  early 
date. 

Impact  of  the  widespread  calling  of  mar- 
ried mf-n  will  be  felt  keenly  In  the  section 
covered  by  one  board  In  the  northeast  It  Is 
a  "young"  neiphborhocd.  with  many  newly 
married  couples.  pHvlng  for  new  hnmea  and 
without  children  It  will  p-nhahly  tal:e  some 
nf  th>^e  hu-shand"-  In  Miv  alth  U':'h  It  ha-s  5^0 
deferments,  which  It  has  Ix'fnni  to  recla.sslly. 

A  south  PluuKlelpliiii  bo.iicl  has  300  c.ccu- 
patlonal  deferments,  but  It  was  forced  to  take 
married  men  this  month  and  Is  receiving  a 
»r«-nt  number  of  appoaN  prlnclpallv  from 
men   who   have    had    chlldrru   recently 

[Prom  the  Germantown  Telegraph  of  April  3. 
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Post  Denounces  Draft  Dodgers 

In  a  letter  to  Congressman  Ht'CH  Sctrrr  Jr  , 
over  the  draft  dodgers  in  America.  Houston 
Post  aald.  In  part: 

■■According  to  current  repifts  the  House 
Military  AtTairs  subcommittee  In  coi.ference 
wiih  M.iJ  Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey.  has  finally 
Concurred  with  our  previ  u.s  findings  The.r 
estimate  Is  that  1.000.000  men  aie  deferred 
from  draft,  without  Justification  They  also 
estimate  1500C0  men  of  draft  aye  are  to  be 
found  on  Government  pay  rolls  in  Washlng- 

"Since  Pearl  Harbor,  this  post  has  manned 
34  hours  every  ds^y.  7  ciay>  every  week  an  air- 
craft warning  service  post  fur  the  United 
States  Army.  How  do  you  think  the  193 
membeis  .*ervln^  on  a  roof  tip  In  all  kinds  of 
weather  for  no  pay  feel  about  those  who  are 
avoiding  the  draft?  How  do  you  think  their 
800  OCO  coworkers  In  the  aircraft  warning 
service  feel  alx>ut  this? 

■■ft  is  not  helpful  to  the  morale  to  see 
others  avoiding  the  draft,  and  getting  paid 
$10,  115,  or  $20  per  day  while  doing  so  This 
Is  happening,  and  we  know  it  The  manufac- 
ture! s.  doctors,  cirpenters,  lawyers,  brick- 
layers, b.inkers.  and  buslncsi^mcn  who  make 
up  the  1,367  membe.'-*hlp  of  this  post  are 
interested  In  seeing  America  win.  not  only 
the  war  and  the  peace,  but  also  the  right  to 
contir.ue  the  American  way  that  has  made 
America  the  beacon  light  of  the  entire  world. 
We  look  to  Congress  to  assert  its  prercga- 
tlvcs  and  to  provide  a  leadership  behind 
which  the  people  may  rally  to  bring  the  de- 
filed victory."' 

L.^WRENri  E    BocTiN. 
Public  Relations  Officer. 
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sembly of  tbe  State  of  Connectknt 
Memorializinf  the  Secretary  of  Afri- 
culture  Concerning  an  Increase  in  tba 
Ceilins  Prices  of  Dairy  Products 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNKTICWT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  MILLEH  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  insert  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Connecticut 
General  A.s.sembly  memorializing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  concerning  an 
increa.se  in  the  ceiling  prices  of  dairy 
producLs.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Soc- 
retary  of  Agriculture  will,  in  the  very 
near  future,  grant  relief  to  the  dairy 
farmers  in  Connecticut. 

Unlo.ss  .something  Is  done  to  aid  these 
farmers,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  a  short 
time  until  many  of  these  fine  herds  will 
have  to  be  sold. 

The  resolution  follow.s; 

State  or  CoNNrrriciT, 

Genkrai.  A.ssEMni  r. 
January  Srssion  A   D   1D41. 
Resolution    memorializing    the    Sccrctnry    of 
Apiculture  concerning  an  Increase  In  the 
ceiling  price's  of  dairy  products 

Where.is  the  food  situation  growa  mere 
acute  dally,  ihta  t>eing  p,irtlcul;irly  true  of 
the  milk  supply  uecissary  lo  meet  thu  re- 
quirements of  our  greatly  Increased  popula- 
tion; and 

Whereas  dairy  farmers  are  going  out  of 
bu-:nes,s  at  an  alarming  rule  (/Wing  to  the 
shortage  cf  skilled  farm  labor,  feed,  fertilizer, 
and  (arm  machinery,  and  lo  Inadequate 
prices  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion; and 

Whereas  some  immediate  action  must  lie 
taken  to  remedy  this  situation  and  give  en- 
couragement to  our  remaining  d.iiry  farmers 
to  cany  on  in  this  grave  national  {ckkI  crisis: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Connecticut  General 
A.sstmibly  respectfully  requests  Secretary 
Wickard,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
anu  hU  other  governmental  iigencios  involved 
In  the  production  and  distribution  of  fcKd  to 
take  immediate  action  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
ifcting  .shortage  of  milk  by  establishing  price 
celling.s  that  will  make  it  possible  for  Con- 
necticut dairy  farmers  to  meet  production 
coals  and  to  continue  In  business;  and  t>e  it 
further 

Rf.uilvtd.  Thiit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  ikcrolary  of  Agriculture  Wickard, 
Price  Admliii.strator  Brown,  and  each  of  the 
Cunuecticut  Uemtxrs  lu  Congress. 


The  Freedoms  of  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OP  RE-MARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF   V1ECINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tutsday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr,  Speaker.  ' 
this  13th  day  of  April  1943  mark?  the  1 


two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Jeilerson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Vir- 
ginia statute  of  religious  freedom, 
founder  of  the  University  of  VirRinia, 
and  twice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Emulating  the  noble  example  of  Gen. 
George  Washington,  and  for  the  same 
profound  reasons,  he  declined  the  third 
term  in  the  Presidency  and  retired  to  his 
home  at  Monticello.  in  Albemarle  Coun- 
ty. Va. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the 
conRre-s.slonal  dii^trlct  In  which  he  was 
bom,  and  .";pent  his  declining  years. 

His  home.  Monticello,  where  he  died, 
looks  down  upon  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  great  educational  institution 
which  he  founded  and  supervised  with 
pride  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  profound  and  simple  principles  of 
democratic  government  which  he  ex- 
pounded and  gave  to  the  world  have 
abided  in  and  been  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Vliginia  through  the  ensuing  gen- 
erations. Our  people,  with  simple  faith, 
have  embraced  Jefferson's  principles  of 
democratic,  free  go\  ernment.  They  have 
believed  that  those  principles  contain 
the  elrments  nrces.sary  for  a  lasting  de- 
mocracy of  a  free  people.  They  view 
with  apprehension  and  suspicion  the  in- 
novations that  depart  from  or  curtail  the 
fundamental  rules  of  free  government 
that  he  expounded.  So  popular  have  be- 
come his  beliefs  that  every  political 
paity.  and  every  shade  of  political  phi- 
losophy, now  seeks  to  .square  its  doctnnt  3 
with  those  of  Jefferson.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  on  this  day  wh>'n  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  we  dedicate  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  la«;ting  memorial  and 
monument  to  the  man  and  to  the  great 
principles  which  he  enunciated. 

Those  who  seek  to  emulate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jefferson  will  not  attain  that 
goal  until  they  understand  the  simplicity 
of  the  JelTer.sonian  conception  of  f r>  c- 
dom.  It  was  not  freedom  from  any  par- 
ticular categories  of  tyranny  or  oppres- 
sion; it  was  not  freedom  from  some 
stated  evil  that  momentarily  afflicted  the 
peoples  of  the  world:  it  was  simply  free- 
dom. All-embracing  freedom  for  each 
and  every  citizen:  not  a  freedom  circiun- 
scribed.  narrow,  and  defined  by  the  laws 
and  usages  of  man  but  the  simple  frfc- 
dom  that  God  gave  to  every  Individual; 
namely,  every  right  and  every  libe:ty 
that  did  not  transcend  the  equal  liber- 
ties of  His  neighbor. 

To  undertake  to  catalog  and  inventory 
the  freedoms  of  Jefferson  is  but  to  limit 
and  minimize  those  freedoms. 

Every  requirement  of  government 
that  unnecessarily  or  arbitrarily  rc- 
strict.s  and  rcRulates  the  citizen  is  a  cur- 
tailment and  a  denial  of  the  freedoms 
expounded  by  Jefferson. 

I  believe  it  Is  not  out  of  plac^  on  this 
day  to  direct  attention  to  the  modern 
tendencies  that  are  curtailing  and  de- 
stroying the  freedoms  enunciated  by 
Jcffeison;  even  as  we  proclaim  our  devo- 
tun  and  attaciimcnt  to  tho.se  principles. 

How  far  have  we  strayed  today  from 
his  admonition  that  "were  we  directed 
from  Washintrton  when  to  sow.  and 
when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  v^ant 
bread '■? 
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How  can  we  boast  of  the  freedoms  ex- 
pounded by  Jefferson  when  we  reach  out 
with  the  long  arm  of  autocratic.  Federal 
bureaticracy  to  govern  and  control  the 
simplest  everyday  functions  of  the  indi- 
vidual citiaen?  How  can  we  square  with 
Jefferson's  conception  of  freedom  the 
maze  of  present-day  rales,  resiilations, 
and  directives  imposed  upon  the  daily 
lives  of  our  people  without  authority 
from  the  constituted  law-making  arm  of 
our  Government? 

How  can  we  proclaim  our  adherence 
to  JefTersonian  principles  on  the  one 
hand  while  on  the  other  we  trample  un- 
derfoot the  rights  of  local  self-govern- 
ment expressly  reserved  to  the  States 
under  the  Constitution  we  have  sworn 
to  uphold? 

Of  all  the  freedoms  inherent  in  any 
system  of  free  government,  none  is  para- 
mount to  the  Ood-given  right  to  work 
and  earn  a  living  for  ourselves  and  our 
families  without  toll  or  tribute  to  any 
man  or  organization  of  men.  And  yet.  on 
this  day,  when  we  give  lip-service  to  free- 
dom, our  Government  denies  to  the 
workers  of  the  Nation  the  right  to  work 
unle.<^  they  pay  tribute  to  private  or- 
ganizations, that  by  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical and  economic  terrorism  have  set 
themselves  above  all  constituted  author- 
ity. 

Let  us  embrace  this  opportunity  to  re- 
flect soberly  upon  our  modern  departures 
from  the  freedoms  expounded  by  Jeffer- 
son. We  should  firmly  resolve  to  return 
to  our  adherence  to  the  fundamental 
liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
both  In  spirit  and  In  letter;  or  we  should 
frankly  proclaim  the  freedoms  of  Jeffer- 
son to  be  obsolete  and  outmoded. 

Honest  statesmanship  requires  open 
adherence  to  one  principle  or  the  other. 
No  mentEd  gymnastics  and  flamboyant 
oratory  can  reconcile  the  two. 

For  my  part,  I  choose  the  reaction  of 
Jefferson  in  preference  to  the  radicalism 
of  the  present-day  policies. 


Tkc  Day  We  Celebrate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  ttvm  Toax 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRB88NTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  159 
years  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
in  New  York  have,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
celebrated  the  feast  day  of  their  patron 
saint.  On  that  day,  for  over  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  Friendly  Sons,  with  tlieir 
guests,  have  gathered  at  the  banquet 
table,  where  Irish  wit  and  hiimor  reached 
the  heights  and  yet  where  there  was  al- 
ways that  strong  and  evident  feeling  of 
faith,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  that  so 
characterizes  Americans  of  Irish  birth 
or  Irish  blood. 

On  the  17th  of  March  last.  2.000 
Friendly  Sons  with  their  guests  gathered 
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at  Hotel  Astor  In  New  York  City,  and 
when  the  banquet  was  over  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  distinguished 
scholar  and  brilliant  orator.  Brother  C. 
Edward.  F.  8.  C,  vice  president  of  Man- 
hattan College. 

Prefacing  his  owti  remarks,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Hon.  Frank  Knox, 
Stated : 

Before  I  Uunch  upon  ttils  little  speech  of 
tniue,  I  filiould  like  to  thank  yuu,  Mr  Pie&i- 
dent.  for  bringing  me  here  so  tliat  I  might 
listen  to  that  One  address  to  which  we  have 
all  just  listened.  1  have  rarely  heard  one  of 
greater  spiritual  quality  or  more  Inspira- 
tional value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herein  the  response 
of  Brother  Edward  to  tlie  toast  The  Day 
We  Celebrate: 

Mr.  President,  terrlfylngly  distinguished 
guests.  Friendly  Sons  of  8t.  Patrick,  and  your 
frlend.s,  with  that  peculiar  sense  of  humor 
possessed  only  by  those  who  are  Irish  either 
in  origin  or  In  Inclination  ] laughter],  the 
Friendly  Sons  Invite  me  to  a  table  positively 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  excellent  food 
and  choice  beverages  and.  then,  to  make  sure 
that  I  can't  avail  myself  of  such  lavishncss, 
they  tell  me  I  have  to  make  a  speech.  Well, 
thanks  to  the  legacy  of  my  shcep-steallng 
ancestors  (laughter  and  applause  1.  I  can  co- 
operate with  the  Inevitable  and.  with  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  I  shall  strive  manfully  to  "Illiter- 
ate" the  episode  from  my  memory. 

Tliroughout  practically  this  entire  day,  the 
canyons  of  Gotham  were  martial  and  merry 
wit.*!  strains  of  music  from  fifes  and  drums 
and  pipes  and  bands  of  brass.  The  air  was 
green  In  a  pageant  of  banners  and  flags  which 
livened  our  hearts  with  the  freshness  of  sud- 
den spring.  The  streets  of  Gotham  echoed 
with  the  cadence  of  marching  brigades  swing- 
ing along  to  anthem  and  song  of  Father 
O'Flynn.  O'Donnell  Atx>o.  Garry  Owen,  and 
St  Patrick's  Day  In  the  Morning.  And  this 
great  city  of  the  blase  and  the  dlsilltisloned 
forgot  for  a  few  hours  that  It  Is  supposed  to 
be  the  acme  of  sophistication  and  surrendered 
Itself  to  soul -stirring  exhilaration.  No  need 
to  ask  why.  The  shamrocks  were  growing 
on  Broadw.Ty,  every  pirl  was  an  Iri^h  colleen, 
and  the  town  of  New  York  was  the  county  of 
Coik — all  In  tribute  to  the  day  we  celebiate. 
1  Applause.] 

A.S  I  proceed  with  some  trepidation  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast.  The  Day  We  Celebrate  I 
am  reminded  Immediately  of  your  sainted 
patron's  constant  prayer:  "Wherefore  may 
it  never  hapi}en  to  me  from  my  God  that 
I  should  lose  Ills  people  whom  He  has  gained 
in  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  Among  those 
millions  he  has  helped  In  gaining  St.  Patrick 
must  have  a  special  predilection  for  his 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  who.  for  over 
150  years,  have  been  gathering  annually  to 
sing  his  praiaes  to  renew  their  pledges  ot 
loyalty  to  him.  and  to  think  back  wistfully 
to  their  noble  heritage.  And,  tonight,  from 
some  glorious  mansion  In  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. St.  Patrick  must  be  looking  down  upon 
his  people,  particularly  his  Friendly  Sens, 
and.  a  little  saddened  fmd  a  little  worried, 
he  must  be  only  too  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  once  again,  his  cherished  ones  are  dis- 
persed to  the  "ends  of  the  earth  " 

It  l8  not  too  fanciful  to  think  that  on 
this,  his  day.  St  Patrick  has  Becured  for  bis 
ab.sent  sons  a  little  time  for  dreaming.  What 
must  they  see  In  their  dreams,  wherever  they 
are.  at  thta  moment,  while  we  here  are  try- 
ing to  recapttire  the  glories  of  the  land  which 
St.  Patrick  had  purged  from  tbe  reptile 
slime  of  pagan  groasnesa?  They  see.  perhaps, 
this  splendid  gathering  or  otben  almilar  to 


It  in  many  of  the  dtie«  of  our  great  eouctry 
and  they  take  renewed  oourage  from  the 
thought  that  lucta  thlnga  can  still  be;  that 
the  freedoms  for  which  they  are  flgbui^. 
and  bleeding,  and  dylog,  are  actuaUUes.  at 
least  here  at  home.  actuiUitles  which  must  b« 
preeerved  and  perpetnsted.  | Applause  | 
And.  perhaps  too.  they  see  Patrick  once  again 
descending  the  HiU  of  Tara  and  plucking 
the  shamrock.  Into  which,  in  their  musings, 
they  read  a  new  symbolism. 

It  Is  for  them  the  )oyous  reminder  of  the 
faith,  the  confMence,  and  the  love  which  are 
characteristic  of  every  loyal  FrienCly  Son  and 
which  elicit  the  admiration  of  all  who  care 
to  see.  Let  tis.  you  and  I.  }cin  them  in  their 
dreaming.  They  may.  Indeed,  eren  feel  our 
presence  and.  aomehow.  drink  with  ns  our 
toast  to  The  Day  We  Celebrate. 

Who  can  blame  theee  dreamers  If  the 
qualities  recalled  by  the  sight  of  Patrick 
make  them  thrill  «lth  the  thought  that  iheae 
qualities  are  not  merely  a  surface  veneicr,  a 
something  superimposed  for  the  purpoae  of 
facing  the  world  with  brainleRs  bluster  or 
sucary  sentimentality?  Ihese  qualities  are 
In  the  blood  of  them,  blood  in  which  they 
glory,  not  after  the  manner  of  some  race- 
worshipping  maniac,  but  which  they  hold  in 
reverence  because  It  has  coursed  through  the 
veins  of  the  world's  best-remembered  saints 
and  scholars;  because  It  has  been  shed  upon  a 
thousand  fields  of  battle  and  never  yet  found 
wanting:  because  It  has  never  been  offered  In 
an  evil,  treacherous,  or  dishonest  cnuse  |  Ap- 
plause I  And.  ttiat  blood  surpef^  up  in  them 
tonight  to  bid  them  be  steadfast  In  their 
faith,  renewed  In  their  confldence,  and 
courageous  in  their  love 

There  would  be  no  point  in  retelling  for 
them  or  for  you  the  melancholy  tale  of 
mother  Ireland's  centuries  of  misery  The 
simplest  reference  to  them  startlee  tis  with 
the  real  lea Uon  that  a  people  oould  have  lived 
through  them  and  yet  come  to  take  her  ap- 
pointed place  among  the  respected  nations 
of  the  earth.  And,  how  could  that  bet  Be- 
cause Irishmen  from  time  beyond  time  had 
had  the  faith,  faith  in  the  deatlny  of  their 
motherland:  fnlth  that  a  divine  providence 
wou'.d  not  let  divinized  humanity  completely 
forget  its  origins:  faith  that  what  Patrick 
lived  and  died  for  must  have  a  continuity 
because  Patrick  had  prayed  that  It  might  be 
so.      [Applause  ] 

But  there  Is  another  kind  of  faith  which 
wells  up  In  every  Friendly  Son's  heart  to- 
night whether  he  Is  here  among  those  he 
knows  and  loves  or  whether  he  Is  fondly 
dreaming  under  some  strange  sky.  Faith 
in  the  workableness  of  the  American  syatem 
of  democracy,  faith  In  the  applicability  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  And  this  faith  is 
not  mere  gullibility  bom  of  stupidity,  nor 
yet  is  it  pure  nalvet*  bom  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  understand.  Allied  to  his  traditional 
sense  of  humor,  the  Friendly  Son  has  a  most 
accurate  sense  of  proportion.  He  refuses  to 
deny  the  occasional  depravity  of  the  few  and 
he  win  not  cloee  his  eyes  to  the  knowledge 
that  treachery  may  be  nurtured  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without.  He  is  endowed  with 
that  foresight  which  gives  a  man  to  aee  that 
idols  of  gold  may  have  feet  Implanted  In 
clay. 

He  has  seen  the  principles  he  revered  open- 
ly flouted  by  those  whom  he  loved.    He  has 

seen  that  selflessness  Is  a  very  t>eautiful  term 
but  an  all-too-lnfrequent  accomplishment. 
He  has  seen  that  publicity  Is  too  often  con- 
sidered an  adequate  substitute  fcr  worth,  for 
merit,  for  value.  He  has  seen  that  the  heart 
may  be  poisoned  while  the  head  Is  being 
bludgeoned  into  submission;  that  the  body 
may  be  bartered  wbUe  the  soul  is  being  en- 
slaved. He  knows  that  few.  very  few,  are 
totally  unaffected  by  the  acctirwd  gre»d  for 
gold,  or  fame,  or  power. 
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He  sees  all  this  He  knows  all  this.  And 
yet  he  Is  undaunted  by  it  all.  The  contem- 
plation of  all  the  imperfections  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  docs  not  lead  him  to  curse  that 
system   out    of    h.ind    and    go   chasing   after 


down  through  the  ages,  has  made  you.  In 
a  sex-crazed  world,  where  the  press,  the 
theater,  and  the  radio  fairly  reek  with  stories 
cf  adultery,  infidelity,  and  perversion,  it  la 
refreshing  to  feel  that  in  groups  such  as  this. 


ian  Sahara  command,  and  his  staff.  Italian 
prisoners  from  the  Llttorla  motorized  divi- 
sion were  bitter,  declaring  that  their  vehicles 
had  been  commandeered  for  escape  by  a  Ger- 
man   Infantry    division.      The    Wadi    Akarlt 
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Tor,  from  them,  perhaps  you  may  gain  an  In- 
sight Into  the  lives  and  motives  of  a  people 
who  for  many  long  years  have  endured  the 
brutalities  of  being  Invaded.    Time  does  not 


imflagging  toil  the  heavy  runway  was  c(»n- 
pleted  In  record  time,  thanks  to  the  energy, 
persistence,  and  patriotism  of  the  reftigees 
who  gave  their  time  and  labor  without  stint 


rail  tnfflc  wm  disrupted  by  constant  bonUng 

and  congested  with  troop  movements,  and  on 
the  highways,  road  llgbte  were  turned  off  and 

all     motorcar    h»»<11laltta    <flmmju4     K>v     KiK/>fr 
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He  sers  all   this      He  knows  all  this.     And 
yet  he  is  unduunted  by  it  all.    The  contem- 
plation of  all  the  imperfections  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  docs  not  lead  him  to  curse  that 
system   out    of    hand    and    go    chasing    after 
other  systems  held  out   to  him  as  panaceaa. 
On  the  contrary,  faith — eternal,  un.shakable. 
Ineradicable  faith — will  urge  him  to  flay  the 
unhappy  mortals  who  dl.stort  the  system  for 
their  own  selfish  pnrpn.ses.     And  that  same 
faith  will  Induce  him  to  surround  with  the 
aureola  of  divinity,  institutions  and  klcal.s  for 
whirh    men    will    not    only   4ie    but    will    be 
wUUng    to   live      And   so.    the    ringing   chal- 
leni^es  of  our  historic  documents  are  for  the 
Friendly  Son  not  empty  formul.is  or  princi- 
ples cf   conlu.-ion      Tliey   are   dt'flances    to   a 
man's  faith   and   the   faithful   Friendly  Son 
meets    that  defiance,  smiles,  and    telLs   him- 
self:  "I    will    cleave    to    them       In    spite    of 
tri-ason.    and    deceit,    and     betrayal.    I    will 
cleave  to  them.    They  are  good."     (Applause  | 
But.    faith    without    confidence    Is    either 
wishful    thinking    or    willful    self-deception. 
And.  what   virtue  more   natural   to  the  loyal 
Friendly  Son  than  the  comforting  virtue  of 
con.idence?     The    formation   of   his   Intellect 
hu  been  aided  by  the  traditions  resident  In 
his  nice,  the  everlasting  defenders  and   pre- 
servers of  knowledge.    His  blood  has  been  en- 
riched as  It  has  ctune  down  to  him  friim  the 
generations   which    preceded    him.      His   soul 
has    been    purified    by    the   myriad   sufferings 
of  his  ancestor.s     His  body  ha«  been  strength- 
ened and  hardened  by  the  love  of  labor  which 
has  always  typifti  d  those  from  whom  he  has 
sprung.     And  thLs  combination   of    Intellect, 
blocd,  soul,  and  body  has  endowed  htm  with 
what  some  con.'^lder  the  very  essence  of  knowl- 
ed(?e     the    knowledge    cf    himself       It    forces 
him  to  realize  hl3  possibilities  and  challenges 
him    to    balance    his    ""what    he    has     done" 
agaln.st   his   "what   he  ought   to  have  done." 
Further,  It  turns  the  sptJtllght  upon  his  limi- 
tations, shows  him    that    there  are  fields   of 
endeavor  and  thought  into  which  he  cannot 
enter    and.    theretore,    that    there    are    the 
rights  and  the  achievements  of  others  which 
he  can  neither   Ignrre  nor  att^^mpt    to  frus- 
trate     With  this  realization  of  his  possibili- 
ties and   his   llmita.ions  he  looks  upon   the 
life  which  stretches  out   before   him   and    Is 
confident    that,    for    him.    it    can    become    or 
can  remain  something  to  which  one  day  he 
will  look  back  with  Joy.  gratitude,  and  self- 
respect.     He  knows  that  his  lofty  Ideals,  his 
noble  aspirations,  his  cc^nstant  Indu.stry,   his 
well-controlled    and    well-directed    Imagina- 
tion, his  adaptability  to  .service  and  to  sacri- 
fice  will   see   him   safely   through    whatever 
storms    may    beset    him    on    his    journey    to 
eternity  and  he  is  confident,  supremely  con- 
fident,   that    at    the    end    of    the    long,    long 
road    there   will    be   the    proverbial    rainbow 
beckoning  him  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness which  are  rightfully  his. 

The  two.  faith  and  confidence,  unallled 
with  love,  could,  and  most  likely  would,  be- 
come little  more  than  a  mockery.  I  may 
disappoint  you  here  as  1  leave  to  your  own 
thoughts  and  remembrances  those  Innum- 
erable talcs  of  the  Irishman's  love,  of  "when 
first  he  went  a-woolng."  or  of  "when  first  he 
saw  sweet  Peggy,"  and  thc-^e  other  songs  and 
stories  which  give  to  the  Irl.'--.hman  his  light- 
ness of  heart,  his  brightness  of  eye.  and  his 
nimbleness  of  foot  in  the  dance  Those  are 
merely  the  exterior  manifestations  of  the 
love  which  I  consider  In.separable  from  the 
"good  moral  character"  which  you  make  on© 
oX  the  requirements  for  membership  in  your 
society. 

That  love  Is  the  total  and  irrevocable  ac- 
ceptance of  what  Is  good,  and  noble,  and 
lofty,  and  inspiring,  and.  as  a  complemen- 
tary. It  Is  the  Instantaneous  and  eternal  re- 
jection of  what  Is  base,  and  mean,  and  sordid. 
and  vile.  And  that  type  of  love.  Friendly 
Sons.  is.  I  t)elieve.  your  most  profound  In- 
stinct. Instinct  from  the  men  and  women 
behind  you,  generations  of  them,  whose  love. 


down  through  the  ages,  has  made  you.  In 
a  sex-crazed  world,  where  the  press,  the 
theater,  and  the  radio  fairly  reek  with  stories 
of  adultery,  infidelity,  and  perversion.  It  la 
refreshing  to  feel  that  In  groups  such  as  this, 
one  can  use  the  word  "purity  '  without  fear 
of  being  scoffed  at.  (Applau.>e  )  Prom  time 
Immemorial  the  chastity  of  the  Irish  maiden 
has  been  proverbial  and  the  purity  of  the 
Irish  husband  has  made  him  the  typical  ex- 
ample of  fidtilly.  Defilement  of  every  kind 
has  always  been  a  stranger  to  the  Irish  race 
and  the  Irish  people.  What  a  sacred  deposit 
Is  yours  here  In  our  own  land,  you  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  'What  a  trust  Is  In  your 
hands  to  preserve  Intact  for  those  who  are 
dreaming  tonight  under  alien  skies.  You 
must  s.'e  to  it  that  the  hip-swlncers.  the 
strip-tease  harlots,  the  tenth-rate  fakes 
which  are  becoming  the  natural  gods  of  so 
many  of  your  fellow  Americans — you  must 
.«ee  to  It  that  these  monstrosities  must  never 
be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  cf  holy  love 
and  sanctifying  purity  |  Applause  1  Tliore 
must  be  no  renegade's  within  your  ranks 
whose  names  will  be  dragged  through  law 
courts  leaving  after  them  the  stench  of  an 
Ignoble  life.  The  preservation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  your  race  is  In  your  hands,  your  race 
which  must  reject  unqualifiedly  those  who 
flout  Us  principles  or  are  untrue  to  its  trust. 
Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  with 
the  dreamers,  the  Innumerable  Friendly  Sons 
dispersed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Their 
time  for  musing  Is  at  an  end.  St  Patrick 
must  give  them  back  to  dreadful  actuality. 
Let  us  give  them  one  last  thought  and  one 
last  prayer.  Many  of  them,  other  Kellys, 
other  Eurkes.  other  Sheas  may  even  this 
nlr;ht  be  called  before  a  higher  tnbur.al  to 
give  an  account  of  their  faith,  their  confi- 
dence, and  their  love.  If  that  dark  hour 
comes,  and  they  must  spill  out  their  rich 
red  blood  In  s<jme  stinking  fox  hole  on 
Guadalcanal,  or  pour  It  forth  from  the  cock- 
pit of  some  Flying  Fortress,  or  mix  It  with  the 
salted  waters  of  some  foreign  sea,  dear  God 
In  he.iven,  give  them  one  last  moment  In 
which  their  eyes  ml^'ht  U^'ht  up  as  stars  and 
they  may  whisper  triumphantly  to  the  vast- 
nc-ss  which  surrounds  them:  This  blood  that 
I  am  giving  Is  worthy  Part  of  it  Is  the  royal 
blood  of  the  kings  of  holy  Irclai.d.  [Pro- 
longed applause.) 


German   Betrayals  of  Italians  in  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or    MAR  VIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  DALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  tlie  following  addre.ss 
dolivered  by  me  over  short  wave  radio  to 
Africa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information: 

I  am  one  of  the  6.tXX)000  Americans  ot 
Italian  de.scent  In  the  United  States  who 
watch  with  sick  hearts  the  German  be- 
trayal of  Italians  In  north  Africa  as  our 
Allied  fighting  forces  there  sweep  on  to  vic- 
tory. 

Repeatedly  the  Rummel  Afrlka  Korps  has 
used  lUilians  as  gun  fodder  to  cover  their 
own  escape  In  every  fresh  retreat  Italians 
are  maimed  and  slaughtered  and  abandoned 
that  Germans  may  get  away. 

Only  recently  German  seizure  of  his  mo- 
tor transport  caused  the  capture  of  Gen. 
Alberto  Manuerlni,  former  chiel  of  the  Ital- 


ian Sahara  command,  and  his  staff.  Italian 
prisoners  from  the  Llttorla  motorized  divi- 
sion were  bitter,  declaring  that  their  vehicles 
had  been  commandeered  for  escape  by  a  Ger- 
man Infantry  division.  The  Wadl  Akarlt 
line,  which  the  British  cracked  last  week, 
was  held  mainly  by  Italian  Infantry.  When 
Rommel  decided  to  retreat,  the  Nazis  rode 
and  Italians  walked. 

Now.  with  Rommel's  beaten  men  fleeing 
toward  the  ports,  the  fate  of  Italians  be- 
comes hourly  more  desperate.  I  am  forced 
to  the  Inescapable  conviction  that  men  of  my 
own  bIo<:)d  will  again  be  sacrificed  in  the 
approaching  evacuation.  Germans  will  at- 
tempt to  get  away;  Italians  will  be  left  be- 
hind. 

But  Italians  have  it  In  their  p<.)wer  to  re- 
fuse to  play  the  rcle  their  Gtrman  masters 
will  certainly  assign  them  In  this  final 
African  debacle. 

The  burden  of  removing  Rommel's  troops 
will  fall  chiefly  on  the  Italian  Navy. 

Italian  seamen,  you  have  been  risking  your 
lives — many  of  you  dying — to  run  supplies 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Africa.  Why 
should  you  now  risk  your  lives — and  desper- 
ately, under  terrific  Allied  bombing — to  run 
Germans  from  the  bloody  sci  ne  of  battle 
while  leaving  your  own  countrymen  behind? 

Men  of  the  Italian  Navy,  I  and  6  000  000 
Americans  whose  forefathers  were  Italians 
hope  and  pray  that  you  will  stand  up  and 
refuse  to  die  for  Germans  In  a  war  you  never 
wanted — will  refuse  to  save  German  lives  at 
the  cost  of  Italian.  Save  yourselves.  Save 
your  own  honor  as  freemen.  Save  the  coun- 
try we  all  love  so  dearly  from  serving  as  the 
rearguard  to  Germany,  as  your  blood  and 
flesh  ha«  served  In  the  African  campaign.  In 
the  rapidly  approaching  destruction  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Allied  forces  on  the  Conti- 
nent Itself. 

Office  or  Wai  Information, 

Washington,  Apnl  12,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  D'Alxsandro.  Jr., 
Daltimvrc,  Md. 
Mt    Dear    Mr     D'Alesandro:    I    enclose    a 
copy  of  the  statement,  as  you  requested 

And  I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  your 
cooperation,  which   I   very  much  appreciate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Valma  Clark. 


Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Speech  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exu-nd  my  remarks  iti  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  speech  by  Mme. 
ChianK  Kai-shek  over  the  network  of 
the  Mutual  Broadca.sting  System,  from 
the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
Sunday.  Apnl  4.  1943: 

All  experiences,  happy  or  tragic,  leave  their 
lmpre.ss.  and  consciously  or  otherwise  Influ- 
ence our  sutxsequent  thinking  and  attitude 
of  mind. 

As  the  seventh  year  of  China's  resistance 
against  Japanese  aggression  approaches,  I 
shall  sketch  a  few  of  the  incidents  most 
vividly  Incused  on  my  mind,  and.  insofar  as 
It  Is  humanly  possible,  adopt  a  detached  and 
objective  view  in  examining  the  processes  cf 
mind  which  led  me   to  ceruln  convtctioas. 
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from  enemy  looting      Later  I  went  out.side  of  j    .and   being  bombed  and  machine-gunned    by 

the  city  wall  for  a  final  Icxjk  at  the  now  empty  enemy  planes,  and  of  the  thousands  of  deud 

buildings  of  the  schooU  for  the  children  of  on  the  roadsides  awaiting  burial,  are  ghastly 

the  revolution.     Here  and  there  In  the  fields  i    memiirles.   Impossible    to  forget.     When   will 


with  some  planes,  the  need  was  ever  grrater 
than  what  was  obtained  But  whenever  we 
could  we  made  desperate  raids  over  the 
enemv  s  suddIv  tmses.     For  the  rest,  we  had 
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For,  from  tbem.  perhaps  you  may  gain  an  In- 
■Ight  Into  the  Uvea  and  motlvw  of  a  people 
who  for  many  long  yean  have  endured  the 
brutalities  of  being  invaded.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  give  you  a  balanced  or  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  war.  I  shall  leave 
that  task  to  the  historians. 

I  hesitated  to  talk  to  you  about  war  In 
China  lest  It  should  appear  that  my  Intent 
18  to  overemphasltt  the  suffering  of  my  peo- 
ple. On  further  thought  I  believe  you  would 
understand  that  the  purpose  animating  me 
lies  In  essaying  in  my  own  mind,  as  well  as 
In  yours,  to  profit  by  the  lessons  which  these 
years  should  teach  us. 

I  shall  not  encumber  you  with  the  history 
of  the  perfidy  of  the  Japanese.  We  can  well 
find  Its  counterpart  and  parallel  In  the  talks 
Ijetween  the  Kurusu  mission  and  the  State 
Department  Just  before  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  they  have  a  flavor  familiarly 
reminiscent  of  .hose  In  the  days  following 
the  Lukouchlao  Incident  when  Japan  feigned 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Oovemment 
while  massing  her  troops  for  total  Invasion. 
At  the  beginning  of  war  in  1937.  my  duties 
as  secretary-general  of  the  Chinese  Air  Force 
kept  me  chiefly  engaged  In  air  activities. 
We  had  Just  reorganized  the  air  force  and  the 
total  number  of  usable  planes  we  had  was 
pitifully  and  Incredibly  scanty — less  than 
SCO  Of  these,  something  short  of  a  hundred 
were  fighters  and  bombers.  The  Japanese, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  approximately  5,000 
fighting  planes 

On  the  very  first  day  of  air  combat  our 
young  cadets  shot  down  14  enemy  bombers. 
We.  ourselves,  on  that  day  sustained  no  Ir- 
reparable loss,  for.  although  our  planes  were 
riddled  with  bullet  holes,  they  still  could  fly. 
For  3  consecutive  days  enemy  planes  attacked 
the  same  objective — the  Hangchow  aviation 
school — and  each  time  our  airmen,  fiying 
archaic  Hawk  II's  and  a  few  Hawk  Hi's, 
matched  and  jutfought  the  enemy,  shooting 
down  a  considerable  number. 

The  Japanese  were  completely  bewildered 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  had 
some  secret  beam  which  enabled  our  young 
pilots,  many  of  whom  were  yet  undergoing 
training,  successfully  to  shoot  down  their 
bombers.  At  first  we,  too.  could  not  l>elleve 
that  the  reports  were  entirely  accurate.  The 
charred  remains  of  the  enemy  planes,  how- 
ever, bore  witness  to  the  veracity  of  the 
reports. 

As  time  passed,  fewer  and  fewer  combat 
planes  remained  to  us.  for  most  of  the  planes 
ordered  before  the  war  were  not  d-e  for  many 
months.  The  lack  of  replacements  for  our 
lost  planes  was  further  accentuated  by  the 
paucity  of  spare  parts,  and  nowhere  on  the 
horizon  shone  there  a  ray  of  hope  to  mollify 
and  alleviate  our  dire  difficulties.  Problem 
after  problem  stalked  In  nightmare  proces- 
sion. 

The  Nanking  airdrome  did  not  have  a  run- 
way sufficiently  solid  to  allow  the  take-off  of 
the  heavy  Martin  bombers  which  eventually 
arrived  and  were  then  being  assembled.  A 
new  runway  had  to  be  made.  Where  was  the 
material  to  l>e  found  at  such  short  notice, 
especially  with  the  Nation's  transportation 
geared  to  more  pressing  tasks?  A  solution 
evolved.  I  asked  myself  to  what  more  appro- 
priate use  in  such  an  emergency  could  the 
material  on  the  excellent  roads  leading  to 
Dr  Sun's  mausoleum  be  put  than  this?  Bo 
we  decided  to  tear  up  those  roads  and  take 
that  material  for  the  runway  But  hardly 
was  the  first  problem  solved  before  another 
Interlinked  difficulty  confronted  us.  Where 
could  we  find  the  latmr? 

I  thought  of  the  thousands  of  refugees  who 
were  dally  streaming  Into  Nanking  and  un- 
dertook to  appeal  to  them  for  help.  Every 
able-bodied  man  responded.  As  the  enemy 
planes  bombed  the  city  every  day  during  day- 
light hours,  the  refugees  worked  by  night — 
tens  of  thousands  of  them,  by  the  dim  light 
of  kerosene  lamps.     Through  concerted  and 


unflagging  toll  the  heavy  runway  waa  com- 
pleted In  record  time,  thanks  to  the  energy, 
persistence,  and  patriotism  of  the  refxigees 
who  gave  their  time  and  labor  without  sUnt 
and  without  murmur,  asking  in  return  no 
remuneration,  no  manifest  recognition  of 
their  service. 

The  need  for  planes  became  ever  more 
pressing  and  tie  devastation  and  destruction 
wrought  by  the  enemy  over  the  whole  ooun- 
tr3rslde,  made  It  imperative  that  we  had  to 
resort  to  measures  which  may  seem  ludicrous 
to  you.  Yet  what  else  could  we  do?  Every 
effort  must  be  made,  every  means  must  be 
employed  to  equal  the  high  morale  of  the 
Army  and  the  people. 

The  constant  cry  of  the  young  cadets  was 
to  give  them  anything  which  could  fly,  and 
so  we  put  bomb  racks  on  the  Hawk  II's  and 
Ill's  which  from  that  time  on  served  lx)th  as 
bomljers  and  pursuits.  We  also  equipped  the 
primary  training  planes — the  fleets— with 
bomb  racks.  But,  alas,  the  latter  were  found 
to  be  too  fra^le  and  too  slow  to  l>e  effec- 
tive. To  those  lads,  however,  any  machine 
which  could  go  soaring  into  the  sky  meant 
snatching  that  much  edge  off  the  vast  initial 
advantage  held  by  the  enemy. 

We  husbanded  our  small  air  force  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  each  mibsion  was  carefully 
planned  so  that  for  the  least  expenditure 
could  be  achieved  the  greatest  result.  It  was 
heartbreaking  to  send  the  boys  up  to  defend 
our  capital  from  the  skies  or  out  on  bombing 
missions,  for  the  odds  against  them  were  bo 
tremendous  that  each  time  many  failed  to 
come  back.  For  many  months  I  had  worked 
with  the  boys  and  had  learned  to  know  them 
personally.  They  trusted  me  because  they 
knew  that  what  I  had  been  telling  them  were 
my  honest  convictions:  That  we  must  flght 
for  principles,  that  every  man  was  to  be 
Judged  rn  his  own  merits,  that  no  favoritism 
was  to  be  shown  to  anyone,  but  that  absolute 
impartiality  in  spirit  and  treatment  was  to 
prevail  throughout  the  whole  air  force. 

Through  my  experience  of  that  period  I 
have  come  to  be  reaffirmed  in  the  tielief 
that  any  service  can  be  built  up  when  the 
directing  policy  Is  tmsed  on  impartiality  and 
fairne.ss  and  when  the  ranks  know  that  re- 
ward and  punishment  are  meted  out  accord- 
ing to  their  Just  deaeerts. 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  had  concentrated 
their  naval  power  at  Woosung  and  tinder  its 
protection  landed  ever -Increasing  numbers  of 
troops  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional Settlement  of  Shanghai.  Thus,  whilst 
the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the  Inter- 
national Settlement  as  their  base  for  attack, 
our  troops  liad  the  disadvantage  of  the  Inter- 
national Settlement,  for  we  were  not  allowed 
even  to  use  it  as  a  thoroughfare. 

Our  soldiers,  with  totally  Inadequate  mech- 
anized equipment  and  with  absolutely  no  air 
protection,  fought  on  the  outskirts  of  Shang- 
hai literally  for  every  Inch  of  land  that  the 
Japanese  gained  through  the  combined  tise 
of  heavy  artillery,  naval  guns,  and  incessant 
bombing.  And  the  Japanese  average  gain 
was  less  than  a  mile  a  day. 

On  that  front  for  S  months  our  troops 
fought  with  the  fury  of  the  Inspired,  whilst 
the  Japanese  military  moaned  that  China 
was  not  playin>*  fair  because  her  troops  did 
not  know  when  they  were  defeated.  The 
spirit  of  our  soldiers  shone  with  steadfast 
splendor,  and  their  selflessness  instilled  cour- 
age and  determination  in  our  sorely  tried  and 
harassed  people.  It  was  all  that  the  high 
command  ooiild  do  to  hold  back  the  troops 
in  their  trenches.  They  wanted  to  combat 
the  enemy  at  close  quarters;  so  clear  waa 
their  realization  of  the  principles  at  stake, 
and  Ro  great  their  indignation  that  good  faith 
could  be  broken  by  the  mere  whim  of  those 
who  knew  only  desecration. 

Wherever  the  Oeneraliaslmo  went  to  hold 
conferences  with  his  officers  at  the  front,  I 
accompanied  htm.  The  trips  held  dangers 
even  when  made  In  the  dead  of  night,  for 


rail  tnfflc  waa  dliruptad  by  conctant  bonUng 
and  congested  with  troop  movements,  and  on 
the  highways,  road  lighta  wers  turned  off  and 
all  motorcar  headlights  dimmed  by  black 
doth  lest  enemy  planes  should  spot  us. 

Once  we  arrived  in  Soochow  Just  when  some 
troop  trains  had  pulled  In.  The  station  was 
a  shambles  from  repeated  bombings  but  the 
railway  officials,  tottering  with  weariness  and 
lack  of  sleep,  stuck  doggedly  to  their  work. 
Stretcher  bearers  worked  like  wordless  sutom- 
atons  trying  to  clear  the  station  platform 
of  the  wounded  while  more  and  more 
wounded  were  unloaded.  Clammy,  sticky 
blood  clung  like  glue  to  our  thick  walking 
shoes  while  more  blood  seeped  through  the 
soles;  still  more  blood  spattered  over  us  aa 
we  stumbled  through  the  closely  packed  sta- 
tion. The  wounded  were  huddled  in  every 
inch  of  available  space — young  men  who  a 
few  hoxirs  before  were  full  of  vitality  and 
vigor  and  who  now  were  slowly  being  drained 
of  life  itself. 

Only  an  occasional  gmsp  of  pain  echoed 
across  the  roafleas  station;  most  of  the  suf- 
ferers bare  their  anguish  In  stole  silence. 

One  younglet,  stretching  out  his  hand, 
tugged  at  my  coat  as  I  passed  him.  murmur- 
ing :  "Water,  water."  I  sent  an  aide-de-camp 
to  get  some  water.  Immediately  a  medical 
officer  advised  me  that  in  the  case  of  stomach 
wounds  no  water  should  be  given.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  look  on  the  young  lad's  face 
as  I  sorrowfully  shook  my  head  and  told  him 
that  for  his  own  good  I  could  do  nothing  for 
him.  That  face  so  young,  almost  that  of  a 
child,  twitching  with  the  excruciating  pain 
made  by  the  gaping  wound,  how  can  I  ever 
forget?  Why  ahould  the  Almighty  select 
those  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  untried,  to 
be  offered  as  sacrament  on  the  communion 
table  of  national  honor?  Have  they,  perhaps, 
sinned  against  the  tenets  of  Ood?  Or  la 
theirs  the  vicarious  lot  of  retributive  Justice? 

It  is  true  that  life.  If  It  Is  of  any  worth, 
must  have  as  Its  constant  companion,  honor. 
Death  occurs  as  the  final  culmination  inevi- 
table In  the  processes  of  life.  And  Indeed  It 
falls  not  to  all  men  to  share  the  privilege 
with  the  crusaders  of  truth  to  breathe  their 
last  while  In  line  of  duty,  and  to  have  the 
benediction  of  knowing  during  their  last  con- 
scious moments  that  they  are  dying  in  the 
upholding  of  Ideals  more  meaningful  than 
life. 

War  Is  cruel,  terrible,  and  revolting,  and 
should  never  be  permitted  to  recur.  We  who 
have  experienced  it  at  its  wont  cannot  ex- 
tol nor  glorify  It,  but  we  take  comfort  In 
knowing  that  the  last  moments  of  otir  youths 
In  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  are  Uluxni- 
nated  by  the  lambent  glory  of  righteousness 
and  Justice  while  the  youths  of  the  enemy 
are  decimated  without  solace  that  they  are 
dying  in  order  that  civilization  may  survive. 

To  return.  As  the  enemy  landed  increas- 
ingly long-ranged  guns  and  heavy  artillery, 
the  time  came  when  the  Central  Oovem- 
ment decided  that  all  civilians  should  evacu- 
ate Nanking.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  hitherto  had  made  the  capital  their 
home  had  to  take  what  they  could  carry  and 
leave  the  rest  to  be  consumed  by  fire  In 
adopting  the  strategy  of  what  la  now  com- 
monly called  the  scorched  earth  policy. 
In  no  wise  did  we  want  the  enemy  to  have 
any  more  advantage  than  we  oould  help. 

The  trees  which  we  had  planted  so  proiidly 
10  years  before  In  our  high  hopes  to  make 
Nanking  tmXj  the  capital  beautiful  had  to 
be  hewn  down  so  that  the  artillery  could  have 
the  necessary  unobstructed  view. 

To  have  watched  the  saplings  gradually 
grow  year  by  year  into  sturdy  trees  and  flnaUy 
to  witness  their  tops  cut  oC  was  Ilka  seeing 
live  pets  killed  before  our  very  eyea. 

The  Generalissimo  and  I  were  amongst  the 
Isst  of  the  cOciala  to  leave  Nanking.  Before 
we  left  we  took  steps  for  the  removal  of  the 
irreplaceable  and  priceless  treasures  of  the 
National   Museum   of    Art   to   quarters  safe 
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the  other  United  Nations  shall  see  to  It  that 
the  "four  freedoms"  will  not  assume  the 
flaccid  statute*  of  ethical  postulates  no  mat- 


The  men  around  Bricker  speak  wen  for 
him.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  and  attorney 
general  are  lawyers  highly  regarded  by  the 


Competing  will  be  high  school  students  of 
both  public  and  parochial  school!"  and  oil- 
lepes  and  univert^ities.  fomanK  two  senarate 
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from  enemy  looting  Later  I  went  outalde  of 
the  city  wall  for  a  final  IchjK  at  the  now  empty 
bulldlngi  ut  the  arhuoU  for  the  children  of 
the  revolution.  Here  and  there  In  the  fieldH 
tK'yond  the  campus  I  saw  thatched  huta  not 
yet  devoured  by  flames,  some  outside  walls 
BtUl  intact,  and  hanging  uii  them  string.s  of 
dried  beans,  pea.",  leiilsl.*.  luul  ccbs  of  corn. 
They  were  the  pick  of  the  liarvest  and  had 
been  rarefully  saved  ak  seeds  for  the  next 
crop  But  for  these  humble  folks,  who  for 
generations  had  live'l.  loved,  and  had  their 
being  on  the  8p«.it;  there  was  now  no  next 
crop,  not  for  many  years,  anywuy.  not  until 
after  victory  la  w<m. 

During  such  moments  I  wondered  whether 
the  mania  of  the  bloodthirsty  is  tver  slaked 
by  the  display  constantly  before  their  eyea 
of  the  human  suffering  and   havtic  they  have 

WT'  Ugllt 

Are  they  sucli  diabolic  Lucifers  that  they 
can  only  revel  in  human  mlsei^?  Well  might 
I  have  surh  musing.s.  for  the  world  now 
knows  to  what  extent  the  Japanese  military 
carried  their  calculated  cruelties  after  they 
occupied  Nanking  and  other  areas:  how  they 
plundered  and  stripped  the  terrified  populace 
of  all  mean.s  of  livelihood,  molested  our 
women,  rounded  up  all  able-bodied  men.  tied 
them  together  like  animals,  forced  them  to 
dig  their  own  graves,  and  finally  kicked  them 
In  and  burled  them  alive 

Settled  temporarily  m  Hankow,  we  realized 
that  the  war  would  be  long  and  hard,  and 
that  to  .sustain  a  defensive  war  of  the  magni- 
tude and  length  we  had  In  mind.  Hankow 
wa.s  merely  a  stopplng-ofi  place  to  enable  us 
to  take  stock  of  our  weaknesses  and  reassess 
our  strength  In  making  preparations  for  the 
future  In  equipment  the  eiu-my  un- 
doubtedly out.strlpped  us  in  every  way.  for 
theirs  was  a  modern  army  with  all  auxiliary 
services  complete,  including  mechanized 
units,  trained  engineer  corps,  fully  equipped 
medical  contingents,  in  addition  to  a  power- 
ful navy  and  an  equally  powerful  air  force. 
And  what  did  China  have?  We  had  no 
navy  to  .speak  of.  only  an  embryo  air  force, 
and  an  infantry  equipped  mainly  with  rifles, 
machine  gun.'<.  and  outmoded  artillery  pieces. 
But.  we  had  manpower,  which  willingly  vol- 
unteered Its  flesh  and  blood;  we  had  flghtlng 
spirit,  for  we  knew  we  were  struggling  for 
Justice  and  rightcousne.-^s.  And.  also,  we  hud 
the  advantages  of  time  and  space 

It  w.is  our  Intention  and  strategy  to  make 
the  enemy  pay.  and  pay  dearly,  for  every  Inch 
of  land  they  wrested  from  us.  so  that  In  time 
we  could  wear  them  out.  provided  that  the 
will  to  win  could  withstand  the  onslaught  of 
steel  and  high  explosives. 

China's  loiig-contlnuod  resistance  In  the 
face  of  fornUdable  dllBculties  proved  that  our 
envisionment  of  the  situation  both  psycho-  ; 
logical  and  military  was  correct.  To  those  | 
skeptics  who  sneered  at  Chinas  "magnetic 
•trategy"  I  should  like  to  ask:  What  other 
people  In  the  modern  world  has  endured  the 
ngonlea  of  war  for  so  long  and  so  bravely. 
hold  so  tenaciously  and  so  staunchly  to  the 
defense  of  principles  as  the  Chinese  people? 
And  In  the  face  of  such  odds  In  fighting 
equipment? 

Of  these  same  skeptics.  I  should  also  like 
to  ask:  Given  the  same  conditions,  what 
would  they  have  done;  in  our  position,  what 
could   they  have  done? 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  here  that  we  have 
been  flghtlng  not  only  for  cur  homes  and 
hearth,^;  we  have  been  flghtlng  for  the  up- 
holding of  pledges  and  principles  because  the 
violation  of  one  pledge  means  the  breaking 
of  the  whole  chain  of  international  decency 
and  honor 

During  those  Hankow  days,  the  Generalls- 
■Imo  and  I  were  constantly  making  trips  to 
the  various  fronts.  The  ever-recurring  spec- 
tacle of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
well-to-do  countrymen  -educed  to  being  refu- 
gees, fleeing  on  the  roads  over  the  countryside. 
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.and  being  bombed  and  machine-gunned    by 

enemy  planes,  and  of  the  thousands  of  det.d 
on  the  roadsides  awaiting  burial,  are  ghastly 
memorle.s.  impossible  to  forget.  When  will 
the  ghosts  of  our  bombed  cities,  ruined  vil- 
lages, and  myriads  of  men.  women,  and  little 
children  murdered  in  cold  bicod.  be  laid? 

Meanwhile  there  was  work  to  be  done  for 
the  living.  As  war  contlnu«xl.  women's  vol- 
unte«r  organizatujns  sprang  up  all  over  the 
country  Systematic  coordination,  however, 
was  lacking,  and.  as  a  result,  dviplicalion  of 
work  and  confusion  prevailed.  At  a  confer- 
ence called  In  the  hills  of  Killing.  50  women 
leaders  representing  every  section  of  the 
country  came  ti>L;other  During  those  10 
ciays  of  the  meeting  we  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  National  Women's  Advisory  Council 
which  all  agrred  should  function  as  the  su- 
preme body  In  directing  women's  war  efforts. 
We  established  various  departments  to 
meet  war  emergencies  without  interfering 
with  exlstliag  organlz.-itions,  but  by  sup- 
plementing and  coordinating  local  efforts. 
The  training  of  girls  and  women  to  work 
amongst  the  wounded  the  refugees,  and  as 
liaison  between  the  people  and  the  arm\ .  the 
c;ire  of  the  war  orphans  the  Increase  of  pro- 
duction, all  received  the  consideration  they 
deserved. 

The  response  to  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  women  throughout  the  country  was 
electric.  Branch  associations  mushroomed 
overnight  Dlflerences  of  opinion  were  freely 
aired  and  hutlj  contested,  but  the  flnal  de- 
cisions of  the  Women's  Advisory  Council 
ruled. 

From  this  experience  1  am  convinced  that 
women  can  work  together;  they  can.  they 
will,  and  they  must — women  of  e\'fry  creed 
and  belief,  and.  yes.  of  every  nationality — 
provided  the  c.iuse  is  big  enough,  and  the 
challenge  worth  accepting. 

A  few  months  later  the  Central  Govern- 
ment issued  hurried  orders  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  Hankow.  I  had  gone  to  the  boat 
to  bid  good-bye  to  several  hundred  of  the 
girls  whom  I  had  helped  to  train  for  war 
work.  How  I  hoped  and  prayed  that  they 
would  reach  tlielr  destination,  for  Just  the 
day  before  a  boatload  of  refugees.  Including 
many  of  our  war  orphans,  was  bombed  and 
all  perished.  As  I  was  walking  home  I  no- 
ticed that  over  the  gvitters  In  the  streets 
there  still  remained  thick  slabs  of  iron  grates. 
Would  they  not  be  used  by  the  enemy  to  be 
made  into  bomtxs  to  kill  more  of  our  people? 
I  mentioned  this  to  the  General ;s.'imo  and 
he  issued  orders  that  all  the  metal  should  be 
taken  up  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  Generall.sslmo  and  I  took  the  last  plane 
which  left  till-  night  before  Hankow  was 
occupied  by  tht»  enemy. 

ChunKkliig.  the  wartime  capital,  now  be- 
came the  center  of  activity  The  same  dif- 
ficulties which  obtained  at  Hankow  followed 
us  there.  Even  the  Government  organiza- 
tions had  a  hard  time  trying  to  find  quarters, 
for.  all  of  a  uudden.  millions  of  refugees 
p  lUred  Into  this  district  from  the  Hankow 
area  But  thete  was  one  difference,  we  had 
already  siistained  the  first  Impact  of  war.  and 
the  people  had  become  accustomed  to  make- 
shifts in  living 

Hardly  had  we  arrived,  however,  before  the 
enemy  air  force  started  their  bombing  and 
.'-trafln^  again  hoping  thus  to  break  down 
the  morale  of  our  resistance  For  several 
ye.irs  during  the  clear  season,  whenever  the 
city  was  not  enveloped  in  opaque  fog.  we 
were  constantly  stibject  to  overhead  attacks. 
In  fact.  Chungking  and  its  vicinity  never  had 
a  respite  until  the  famous  Flying  Tigers 
grappled  with  the  air  marauders  and  fought 
them  off  But.  alas,  there  were  not  enough 
Tigers  to  patrol  the  vast  sklei;  over  China, 
nor  enough,  to  give  even  a  little  overhead 
protection  to  tmr  valiant  armies  spread  out 
In  the  nine  war  zones. 

Our  Chinese  Air  Force,  as  time  went  on. 
dwindled,   for   although   Russia   aupplled   us 


with  some  planes,  the  need  was  ever  greater 
than  what  was  obtained  But  whenever  we 
could  we  made  desperate  raids  over  the 
enemy  s  supply  ba>>es.  For  the  rest,  we  had 
to  be  content  with  training  pilots  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  planes  would  be  fcrth- 
comlng 

Anyone  who  has  an  Idea  of  the  top<  graphy 
of  Chungking  would  understand  the  h«  art- 
breaking  hard.>-hlps  our  people  had  to  enc;ure 
The  city  Itself  is  .-"ituated  on  a  tongxip  of 
land  at  the  Juncture  of  two  rivers,  the  Chia- 
ling  and  the  Yangtze  Steep  stone  Heps 
lace  their  ways  up  and  down  the  hill  Ides 
and  the  old  houses  were  built  In  such  a  way 
that  there  was  only  one  entrance  Ol ten- 
times  when  a  bomb  exploded  and  cut  ofl  the 
one  entrance  the  householders  woulc  be 
trapped  without  any  means  c)f  egress. 
Whole  .sectuyns  of  the  city  were  turned  Into 
shambles  by  a  few  bombs,  as  the  h(  uses 
were  .so  closely  packed  together  that  one 
Incendiary  bomb  coUld  set  off  a  wht)le  block 
Into  flames.  We  knew  days  when  It  was 
Impo.ssible  to  obtain  coflln.s  as  the  to.l  of 
death  mounted 

In  time,  all  the  bu.s:!\e.ss  section  of  the  city 
was  demolishc'd,  so  that  n  wae  poi^tible  to 
stand  ill  the  mid^t  of  the  city  and  get  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  rivers  on  both  fides. 
It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  resurgent  spir.t  of 
our  people  that  they  were  not  Intimidited. 
for  alter  each  bombing,  scarcely  had  th:  air 
raid  siren  trailed  off  its  last  echo  befor»  the 
surviving  householders  returned  to  ".heir 
burnt  shops  and  homes  and  began  to  salvage 
Whatever  they  could  A  few  days  later,  tem- 
porary shacks  and  buildings  would  make  :hcir 
appearance  on  the  old  si  Us 

S)me  days  the  raids  were  so  close  and 
numerous  that  no  one  had  time  to  pr«'{>4ire 
food  Hours  wore  wasted  In  the  dugout; 
valuable  hours  needed  for  work  and  rest. 
But  moonlight  nights  were  the  worst  for 
the  marauding  planes,  timed  with  deMlish 
cunning,  came  In  successive  waves.  Terrible 
tiredness  permeated  every  nerve  and  bone  so 
that  it  was  preferable  to  risk  being  boiabed 
to  death  than  to  seek  safety 

But  we  knew  that  the  enemy  was  trying  to 
break  our  morale  through  sheer  physical  ex- 
haustion. We  were,  therefore,  inflexlb  e  In 
our  determination  not  to  give  in.  No  greater 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  our  sorely  tried  peo- 
ple than  this— that  In  all  their  suff'Ting 
never  did  they  complain  against  their  leaders. 
Never  did  they  falter  In  the  determination 
that  the  enemy  must  be  driven  from  our 
shores. 

They  had  faith,  t.vi.  tliat.  In  the  end, 
America  and  the  other  democratic  pcweis 
W(5uld  realize  th.it  it  w;us  not  only  for  i.  ui - 
selves  that  we  were  fighting,  and  that  by 
continuing  Uj  engage  the  enemy,  we  weie 
giving  time  to  the  democracies  to  prepare 
their  defenses.  Here  I  should  like  to  t&y  that 
neither  we  nor  posterity  can  deprive  un- 
erring tribute  to  the  foresight  and  stitcs- 
inan.shlp  of  President  Roosevelt  when  h«  en- 
visaged to  the  full  the  Implications  and  con- 
sequences of  the  struggle  of  right  ag  ilnst 
might,  and  took  decisive  measures  to  enable 
America  to  become  the  arsenal  of  democra- 
cies History  and  posterity  will  panegyrize 
your  President's  unswerving  convictions  and 
his   moral    courage   to  Implement    them. 

Wf  take  pride  In  the  fact  that,  am'.d  all 
the  stern  and  never-ending  demands  of  war 
we  are  preparing  for  a  Ju.'.t  and  permanent 
peace  and  for  the  strenuous  world-buildlng 
that  lies  before  us.  You.  too.  are  taking  sim- 
ilar steps  and.  like  us.  ycu  are  determined 
to  Contribute  your  share  In  the  organization 
of  a  new  and  happier  social  order  as  you  are 
In  prosecuting  the  war. 

We  in  China  throuj^h  these  years  of  suffer- 
ing have  not  turned  to  indiscriminate.  (:ally 
hate  of  the  enemy  We  shall  not  abrade  the 
sharp,  stony  path  we  must  travel  before  our 
common  victory  Is  won.    But  we,  like  you  and 


the  other  United  Nntlorw  shall  aee  to  It  that 
tb«  "Jour  free«ioma"  will  not  assume  the 
flaccid  etatuU's  of  ethical  poetulates  no  nruit- 
ter  how  belated  may  be  the  final  victory. 

We  ahail  not  be  cozened  of  an  equitable 
peace  We  shall  not  permit  aggression  to 
raise  its  Satanic  head  and  threaten  men's 
greatest  hertUge:  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  for  all  peoples. 


Bricker  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1943 

Mr.    BENDER.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  granted  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Raymond  Moley  from  Newiweek 
of  April  12,  1943: 

BRTCKFB  or  OHIO 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Columbus — As  Governor  o'  Ohio.  John  W. 
Bricker  is  at  once  the  heir  of  a  notable  tradi- 
tion—tiie  well-known  availability  of  Ohioans 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination — 
and  the  vicUm  of  a  great  handicap — Harding's 
failure  and  the  Infamy  of  the  Ohio  gang  " 
Neither  of  these  circtimstances  Is  relevant  in 
appraising  Bricker  these  days.  To  give  him 
priority  for  the  nomination  merely  because 
he  comes  from  Ohio  would  be  wallowing  In 
superstition  To  oppose  him  because  of  the 
Harding  "gang"  Is  not  only  eenselese  but 
cruelly  unfair 

What  are  the  facts?  Bricker  Is  not  now 
going  after  the  nomination.  No  Mark  Hanna 
or  Harry  _)augherty  Is  out  prowling  through 
the  States  In  his  behalf.  There  is  no  Presi- 
dent lal  headquarters  here  In  Columbus.  That 
the  1M4  Ohio  delegation  will  be  for  h;ra  is 
taken  for  granted  But  any  OhKj  Gc'vemor 
would  get  that  In  a  year  when  the  field  L"; 
broken.  This  isn't  to  say  that  he  won't  seek 
the  nomination.     But  he  Isn't  seeking  It  new. 

The  effort  to  amear  Bricker  with  Harding 
mud  certainly  won't  stand  up  In  the  face  of 
a  personal,  first-hand  knowledge  of  Ohio 
politics  going  back  to  1892,  the  year  before 
Bricker  was  born.  There  have  always  been 
two  major  Republican  factions  in  Ohio — one 
centering  in  Cincinnati;  the  other,  In  Cleve- 
land Fifty  years  ago  they  were  bossed  by 
Foraker  and  Hanna.  respectively,  who  were 
followed  first  by  George  B.  Cox  and  the  late 
(not  current)  Senator  Burton,  and,  later,  by 
Rud  Hynica  and  Maurice  Maschke  All  these 
regimes  were  of  the  old-fashioned  machine 
variety  In  1920  an  Intermediate  machine, 
led  by  Harry  Daugherty  and  centering  In  Co- 
lumbus, held  the  balance  of  power  and 
spawned  the  crowd  that  followed  Harding  to 
Washington. 

That  sort  of  thing  Is  all  gene  ni;w.  In  the 
PTnclnnaU  region  the  party  Is  governed  by  a 
committee  which  rotates  the  chairmanship 
yearly.  Cincinnati  has  clean  government. 
The  nominal  head  of  the  Cleveland  organiza- 
tion Is  Congressman  Bcndek  who.  because 
his  office  depends  upon  State-wide  support. 
must  defer  to  Bricker,  Control  over  all  the 
umal  prereqtilslties  of  politics  Is  held,  as  It 
should  be,  by  the  responsible  elected  and  ap- 
pointed ofBclals  of  the  State.  Government 
Is  rtin  by  men  elected  by  the  people,  not  by 
back-room  bosses.  For  this  change  Bricker 
deserves   major  credit. 


The   men   around   Bricker  speak   wen   for 

him.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  and  attorney 
general  are  lawyers  highly  regarded  by  the 
profeaalon.  Liquor  control,  an  Immensely 
Important  function  under  the  Ohio  law.  is 
headed  by  a  professor  In  the  State  uni\-erslty. 
Brickers  highway  commiaalcner  In  his  first 
years  as  Governor  is  now  a  major  general  in 
command  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Division. 
Hid  tax  commissioner  and  welfare  director 
are  well  thought  of  by  people  of  both  parties. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Sute  with  sc  murh 
competence  and  so  httle  politics  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

When  he  became  Governor  In  1939.  Bricker 
Inherited  a  deficit  of  some  $40,000,000.  At 
the  end  of  1942.  the  Slate  surplus  was  M5.- 
OOOCXX).  He  has  recommended  the  freezing 
of  $15  000.000  for  the  beginning  of  a  lO-yeair 
post-war  building  program. 

BrIcker'R  hlstori'  offers  no  grotjnd  for  be- 
lieving that  he  will  side-step  any  pertinent 
issue  But  becau.'^e  he  h  -  stuck  closely  to 
hLs  Job  as  Governor,  he  has  not  felt  It  In- 
cumbent upon  him  either  to  debate  Issuet;  of 
foreign  policy  or  to  offer  a  full-dress  exposi- 
tion of  national  philosophy  As  an  indi- 
vidual, he  represents  a  familiar  American 
type  He  was  born  of  parents  in  moderate 
circumstances  in  a  small  town  near  Colum- 
bus, tatight  school,  and  put  himself  through 
the  State  university.  Alter  practicing  law 
in  Columbus,  he  served  first  as  counsel  for 
and.  later,  as  a  member  of  the  State  utilities 
commission.  When  Roosevelt  swep*  the 
Sute  In  1933.  Bricker  not  only  survived  but 
was  elected  attorney  general.  His  third  elec- 
tion as  Governor  in  1942.  by  a  majority  of 
365.000.  was  a  phenomenal  exhibition  of 
popularity. 

There  is  no  rant.  cant,  or  pretense  In  Brick- 
er's  manner;  yet  he  has  exceptional  moral 
courage  Two  years  ago  an  account  of  his 
fight  with  the  city  of  Cleveland  over  relief 
funds  appeared  on  this  page.  He  had,  I  re- 
marked then,  the  faith  that  "a  Jtist  cjiuse 
sooner  or  later  becomes  a  popular  cause." 
Now.  after  2  years.  I  have  not  found  an  in- 
formed Ohloan  who  does  not  admit  that  both 
his  flgh-  and  his  victory  were  right.  There 
Is  a  lot  of  firmness  and  staying  power  In  this 
friendly  and  attractive  man. 


Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  News-Post  in 
connection  with  an  oratorical  contest 
they  sponsored  in  tribute  to  Thomas 
JefTerson  in  commemoration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth: 

Baltimorz  StmDAT  Ameiican, 

Baltimore.  Md  .  March  6,  1943. 

Dear  Mr.  D'Alksamdro :  In  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  American  of  March  7,  we  will  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  a  bicentennial 
oratorical  contest  In  tribute  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

The  contest,  which  will  be  Nation-wide, 
will  culminate  In  ceremonies  dedicating  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  In  Washington  on  April  13. 


Competing  will  be  high  achool  students  of 
both  public  and  pariH^hial  schools  and  col- 
leres  and  universities,  forn.lng  two  separate 
competitions.  In  e.*ch  C(^>ute.^t.  War  bonds 
totaling  §500  will  be  .iwarded  and  the  winners 
of  each  group  will  go  to  New  York  on  April  5 
for  the  aone  finals,  with  all  expenses  paul 

Dr  H  C  Byrd  president  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  will  he«d  the  d'?;t  mcuished 
group  of  educators  and  civic  leaders  forming 
the  fins!  board  of  Judees  Dr  David  Weg- 
lem.  superintendent  of  public  schools.  Dr. 
Allan  Robertson,  president  of  Ooucher  C^>1- 
lege.  Mrs  John  T,  Tticker.  president  of  the 
Women's  Club  of  Roland  Park,  and  a  staff  as- 
sistant to  Msgr.  John  Barrett.  supCTinlendent 
of  parochial  schools.  wiU  serve  with  Dr    Byrd. 

I  would  like  to  Abk  you  to  prepare  a  brief 
statement  commending  Jefferson  s  contribu- 
tions to  democracy  and  emphasize  the  im- 
portance at  this  time  In  stirring  up  interest 
and  enthusiasm  among  our  youth  for  the 
principles  he  gave  to  posterity  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indei>endence.  etc  A  comment  also 
on  the  significance  of  the  oratorical  contest 
also  will  be  appreciated 

W^ill  yr,u  let  me  have  this  statement  at 
your  e.irllest  convenience?  I  will  appreciate 
it  ver>'  much 

Sincerely  yours, 

A   R   BntD, 
Jefferson  Oratorical  Contest  Editor. 

March  IS.  194S. 
To  the  Edftor  ot  tut  BAfnMOEr  Nrws-Porr, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Sir:  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
part  you  are  playing  in  sponsoring  the  bi- 
centennial oratorical  contest  In  tribute  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Such  a  contest  is  very  valuable  at  this  time 
In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our  young 
people  the  principles  which  he  advocated 
so  vigorously.  They  are  the  same  principles 
for  which  the  United  Nations  are  flghtlng 
today.  His  ideas  and  philosophy  are  per- 
tinent today. 

Jefferson  Is  beet  known  for  having  drafted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  However, 
during  his  .service  in  Congress  h"  was  a  mem- 
ber of  almost  every  important  committee 
and  drafted  no  fewer  than  31  state  papers, 
some  of  which  were  of  the  first  importance. 
He  proposed  the  present  monetary  unit  ad- 
vocating the  adoption  of  the  dollar  as  the 
basis  of  coinage,  to  be  divided  into  tenths 
and  hundredths.  His  report  of  March  22, 
1784,  on  the  government  of  the  we.«tcm  ter- 
ritory has  been  ranked  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
among  Jefferson's  state  papers.  He  drew  up 
a  report  which  was  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of 
procedure  In  the  negotiation  of  treaties  of 
commerce. 

In  his  first  Inaugural  address  he  advocated 
the  diffusion  of  information  and  the  arraign- 
ment of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  rea- 
son, freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  Juries  Im- 
partially selected.  He  felt  that  the  dignity 
and  stability  of  government  depended  so 
much  upon  an  upright  and  skillful  admin- 
istration of  Justice  that  the  Judicial  power 
ought  to  be  distinct  from  the  legislative  and 
executive.  We  can  readily  recognize  most  of 
those  principles  as  being  a  part  of  our  demo- 
cratic  form   of   government   today. 

His  political  theories  have  bad  great  In- 
fluence upon  the  public  life  of  America.  In 
a  sentence,  his  influence  lives  because  he  was 
one  ot  the  great  liberators  of  the  htunan 
spirit. 

Thomas  D'Aixsaitdro.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congrent, 
Third  District,  Maryland. 
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WarT 


ar  Iimc 


I   the  clock,  has  fallen  off  for  the  night. 


Thus       of  the  erection  of  plants  so  vitally  neces.sBi7 
<>  r.1.    I   fnr  th«  nrrrfluction  of  synthetic  rubber  and 
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JrKt  the  whcvle  world  to  perpetual  slavery  by 
depriving  mankind  of  all  rights  and  liberties 


and  to  prepare  to  deal  counterblows  against 
the   common   enemy.     Tr.oiisands   of   brave 


Force  to  maintain  law  and  order  is  vital  lu 
a  world  society,  as  It  Is  in  any  community. 


A1812 
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War  Tim* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followinp  radio 
addre.s.s  piven  by  me  over  radio  station 
WTMJ  April  II.  1943.  on  the  subject  War 
Time: 

Ladies  anJ  gentlemen,  war  time  was  Ini- 
tiated February  9.  1942  as  the  result  of  the 
CMMCtnieiit  ()(  Public  Law  403  during  the 
Seventy-seventh  Conkrrcss.  By  this  legisla- 
th.n.  the  standard  time  of  each  zt>ne  was 
advanced  1  hour  This  legislation  is  to 
remain  m  tffect  until  6  months  after  the 
termination  of  the  present  war  or  such  earlier 
date  H8  the  Congress  shall,  by  concurrent 
rfsoiution.   designate 

rhis  legislntion  came  before  the  Congress 
strongly  recommended  by  the  President,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  OfTlce  of  Produc- 
tion Management  Its  purpose  Is  three- 
fold: (1)  to  meet  the  peak  demands  for 
power  In  the  war  Industries;  (2i  to  conserve 
» lectrlcal  power,  energy,  and  fuel;  (3)  to 
tend  to  make  the  time  more  nearly  uniform 
thrtiughout  the  Nation 

In  the  last  World  War.  Germany  Initiated 
the  dayliglU-saviiiK  plan  It  wa-«  finally  tak- 
en up  by  practically  all  the  countries  engaged 
In  the  war.  including  our  own  country.  In 
the  course  t>f  the  debate  on  the  war-time 
bill.  CongrjssH'an  McLean,  of  Ne\^'  Jersey, 
who  had  made  an  exteiu'ed  study  of  daylight- 
saving  time,  stated  that  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  saving  during  the  la.st  World  War  of  fuel 
and  other  material  amounted  to  5  percent. 
That  percenlase  may  be  small,  but  It  is  a 
considerable  amount  when  you  consider  the 
total  consumed. 

Canada,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  Is  now  oper- 
ating under  dayllght-saVing  time  The  lead- 
ers ut  all  these  countries  In  Europe,  Canada, 
Now  Zealand,  and  other  sections  of  the  world, 
including  China,  are  not  novices  or  vision- 
aries. They  do  not  make  a  change  In  the 
time  Just  to  be  making  changes,  cr  to  Incon- 
venience any  prirticular  group  They  are  men 
Of  practical  experience  as  to  this  very  prob- 
lem They  are  pursuing  the  course  which 
their  experience  and  Judtjment  has  led  them 
to  believe  will  best  contribute  to  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  their  causes. 

Electric  power  Is  important  to  every  phase 
of  the  war  effort,  from  the  prodtiction  of 
food  to  the  pr'.iductlon  of  ammunitiun  Of 
the  electric  power  used  by  industry,  about 
t*c-thirds  Is  obtained  from  electric  utilities 
6ysiems.  Without  power  to  run  the  Nation's 
motors,  all  industrial  production  would  come 
to  a  standstill.  Lack  of  power  in  those  areas 
of  the  country  producing  strategic  and  crtt- 
Iral  materials,  equipment,  or  parts,  would 
hamper  the  war  iITcrt   very  seriously. 

The  hours  cf  daylight  are  hmitefl.  partic- 
ularly in  winter  The  largest  demand  for 
electricity  in  the  home,  store.  ofBce.  and 
•  treet-llghting  comes  at  an  hour  under 
standard  time,  when  the  factory  use  Is  still 
high  This  b.-ings  about  the  peak  demand 
for  electricity  in  the  year.  Setting  the  clocks 
to  war  time,  by  pushing  the  clcKk  1  hour 
ahead,  gives  us  as  much  daylight  between 
6  and  6  oclo<-k  in  the  evening  as  between 
4  and  5  o  clock  under  standard  t.me 

Tha  increase  In  daylight  urlder  war  time 
betwton  5  and  6  o  clock  postpones  the  great- 
est lighting  use  to  a  later  hour  when  factory 
and  street  railway  use,  which  Is  governed  by 


the  clock,  hn-s  fallen  off  for  the  night.  Thus 
the  combined  uses  of  electricity  for  home,  of- 
fice, store,  and  street  lighting  under  war  time 
require  less  capacity  at  the  powerhouses  than 
would  be  necessary  under  standard  time. 
Briefly,  power  used  by  railways  and  factories 
la  controlled  by  the  clock,  while  lighting  need 
Is  controlled  by  the  sun  By  changing  our 
clocks  we  enlist  the  sun  In  the  effort  to  make 
exlstlni;  power  supply  contribute  as  much  as 
possible  toward  winning  the  war. 

The  Federal  Pf)wer  Commi.sslon  advises  us 
that  an  analysis  of  the  demand  for  electric 
posver  during  the  winter  days,  when  the  de- 
mand Is  at  Us  peak,  for  the  years  1938 
through  1942.  reveals  that  3.000.000  kilowatts 
of  additional  powor  capacity  would  have  been 
needed  In  1942.  if  last  year's  use  of  electricity 
had  followed  the  pattern  of  previous  years. 
One-half  of  this  .saving  In  capacity  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  Institution  of  war  time  and  the 
remainder  to  a  number  of  other  laclors  such 
as  dim-outs. 

The  reduction  In  power  requirements  due 
to  war  time  will  continue  to  play  an  Impor- 
tant part  In  reducing  the  need  for  new  gen- 
erating capacity  and  will  thereby  insure  a 
steady  flcjw  of  critical  materials  to  the  manu- 
facture of  guns,  planes,  tanks,  and  ships. 

Should  war  time  be  discontinued  It  would 
be  necessary  to  effect  other  forma  of  cur- 
tailment In  the  use  of  electricity  which 
would  be  even  mare  burdensome  to  the  civil- 
ian   population. 

Daylight-saving,  or  war  time,  will  also  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  con.servation  of  coal. 
energy,  and  power,  thereby  making  these 
savings  available  for  the   war  effort. 

War  time  averiiges  a  saving  of  1.000  000  000- 
kilowatt  hours  Generated  in  steam-electric 
plants,  this  energy  would  require  fuel  equiva- 
lent to  more  tt.an  10  000  carloads  of  coal. 
Which  would  add  materially  to  the  railroad 
burden.  Such  savings,  however,  are  of  sec- 
ondary Importance  in  relation  to  the  effect 
on  peak  demancs  for  power,  for  war  time 
has  been  cf  material  benefit  in  making  a 
considerable  amount  of  electric-generating 
capacity  available  for  expnndhig  war  pnxiuc- 
tion.  which  would  not  otherwise  be  so  avail- 
able 

The  third  reason  for  daylight-saving  time 
was  to  eliminate  the  confusion  which  re- 
sulted from  certain  States  and  localities  hav- 
ing daylight-saving  time  and  others  remain- 
ing on  standard  time.  At  the  time  that  the 
House  considered  this  measure,  there  existed 
daylight-saving  legi.slatlon  within  as  many  as 
16  States  Tills  b:ll  removed  the  confusion 
that  existed  under  the  previous  system.  It 
put  the  Nation  en  a  uniform  plan. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  daylight  saving, 
under  which  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  substantial  contribution  has  been  made 
to  the  power  needs  of  our  war  Industries,  a 
number  of  State  legislatures  are  toying  with 
the  idea  of  eliminating  war  time  from  within 
their  borders.  To  date,  three  States  have 
legislated  to  this  end  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  the  legislators  of  these  States 
should  make  this  mistake  in  Judgment,  which 
can  only  bring  about  chaos  and  a  slowing  up 
of  our  war  program,  and  may.  thereby,  put 
off  the  day  of  victory. 

In  a  recent  letter  addres-^ed  to  Senator 
FtRctJSON  of  Michigan.  Donald  Nelson,  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
stated:  It  Is  undeniable  that  the  war  time 
statute,  as  ipplied  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
has  t)een  one  of  the  most  Imporant  contri- 
butions made  by  Congress  to  increase  war 
production."  He  further  stated,  after  enu- 
merating the  power  and  energy  saving  made 
under  war  time,  "Tf  this  power  capacity  had 
not  been  saved.  It  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  War  Production  Board  to  pro- 
vide new  facilities  to  produce  this  amount 
of  power  This  could  only  have  been  done 
at  the  cost.  In  the  use  of  scarce  metals  and 
equipment,  of  a  serloiis  deficit  In  the  produc- 
tion of  tanks,  planes,  ships,  munitions,  and 


of  the  erection  of  plants  so  vitally  necessary 
for  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  and 
100-octane   gasoline  " 

If  It  were  possible  to  build  and  Install  all 
the  electric  generating  and  transmission 
equipment  needed,  there  would  be  no  worry 
about  peaks  and  no  need  for  war  time  But 
armament  demands  ha  e  reduced  and  slow.'d 
the  manufacture  of  such  equipment.  The  ef- 
fect on  each  power  system  regU'^tering  savings 
under  war  time  will  be  approximately  tne 
same  as  though  it  had  been  able  to  install 
one  additional  generating  unit. 

The  State  legislatures  that  have  acted  to 
do  away  with  war  time  within  their  borders 
are  reported  to  have  acceded  to  pressi.re 
from  State  agricultural  groups  It  woi  Id 
appear  from  this  that  the  so-called  repie- 
sentatlves  of  agriculture  are  libeling  the 
very  farmers  they  assume  to  represent.  The 
larmers  as  a  group  are  as  patriotic  and 
American  as  any  other  people  In  the  country 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  farmer  is  oppojed 
I  to  aiding  in  the  speeding  up  of  war  p;  o- 
i  ductlon  because  it  might  inconvenience  him. 
I  The  farmer  is  as  Interested  in  winning  the 
war  as  Is  any  other  American.  His  son  and, 
yes.  even  his  daughter.  Is  in  the  armed  fonres 
of  our  country,  fighting  on  the  various 
fronts  of  the  world.  His  stake  In  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  Is  as  great  as  that  of  any 
other  citizen.  For  him.  as  for  us,  the  day 
of  victory  cannot  come  too  soon 

The  gentlemen  in  our  State  legislatures 
representing  agriculture  are  rendering  a  dis- 
service to  the  farmers  and  their  country 
when  they  oppose  this  measure  upon  the 
ground  that  it  will  inconvenience  the  farm- 
ers.   They  are  sabotaging  the  war  effort. 

In  peacetime  there  might  be  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  farmers  opposing  daylight 
saving  time  t>ecause  of  the  Inconvenience  and 
difficulties  it  causes  them.  The  farmer  may 
be  ju.'tlfled  in  feeling  it  Is  a  high  price  for 
him  to  pay  to  allow  the  city  people  an  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  during  the  hours  be- 
tween the  end  of  their  day's  work  and  sunset. 
Now.  however,  the  situation  is  changed.  The 
wtr  time  bill  now  In  foice  Is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  recreation  time.  Whatever 
rural  opposition  exists  is.  no  doubt,  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  its  purpose.  Even  were 
war  time  t )  conserve  only  enough  power  to 
build  but  one  more  gun  or  one  more  shell. 
It  Will  well  be  worth  any  sacrifice  or  Incon- 
venience It  may  cause  to  any  citizen,  for  It 
w.ll  speed  the  day  of  victory  The  gains 
With  respect  to  the  s  vings  In  electric  power 
from  war  time  far  outweigh  the  inconven- 
iences resulting,  and  It  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take and  a  definite  detriment  to  our  war 
effort  to  repeal  war  time,  or  even  to  eliminate 
it  during  the  winter  months. 


The  United  Nations  and  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or    SOfTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Sergio  Osmena.  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth, 
delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  m  Philadelphia  on 
April  10: 

The  United  Nations  are  engaged  in  a  war 
for  survival  They  are  fighting  the  diabolical 
attempts  of  the  expoueniA  of  force  to  sub> 


Joct  the  whole  world  to  perpetual  slavery  by 
depriving  maukind  of  all  rights  and  liberties 
withlD  the  four  whIU  of  the  so-called  new 
order.  A  common  danger  has  brought  them 
Vigether,  but  more  lofty  aims  have  alao  im- 
pelled them  in  their  sUtiggle. 

The  United  Nations  are  fighting  to  esub- 
Ixsh  a  new  world  of  freedom  and  Justice,  of 
equality  and  progress,  not  for  a  privileged 
nation  or  group  of  nations  but  for  all  p«  cples. 
They  are  Qghiing,  in  the  wcrd£  cf  Piesident 
R.xj6evelt,  "with  the  objective  of  smashing 
the  militarism  Impioeed  by  war  lords  upon 
tlieir  enslaved  peoples — the  objective  of 
hk>erating  the  subjugated  nations — the  ob- 
jective of  esUtbiishing  and  securing  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear  everywhere  In 
the  world  "    This  Is  a  peoples'  war 

The  Atlantic  Charter  stands  as  the  pro- 
claimed creed  of  all  the  United  Nations. 
This  charter  was  framed  on  the  stormy  seas 
Of  the  AtlanUc.  but  it  la  a  world  charter. 
It  cannot  be  anything  less.  Thirty-one  ua- 
tiona  have  already  subejcril>ed  to  its  declara- 
tion of  principles,  and  on  this  declaration 
are  pinned  mankind's  hopes  for  a  belter 
world. 

My  country,  the  Philippines,  Is  one  of  the 
United  Nations.  Long  t>efore  the  outbreak 
of  this  war,  long  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Philippines  had 
already  pledged  herself  to  follow  the  catise  of 
democracy  and  peace.  Our  formal  adher- 
ence to  the  declaration  of  the  United  Nations 
took  place  on  June  14.  1942.  when  President 
Manuel  L.  Quezon,  in  the  name  of  the  Philip- 
pines, affixed  hM  signature  to  that  document. 

The  signing  of  the  declaration  by  the  Phil- 
ippine Commonweal Lh  Government  has  great 
bistorlc  significance.  It  did  not  alter  or  im- 
pair in  any  sense  the  existing  constitutional 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines.  But  by  this  single  act  the 
Philippines  gained  an  international  person- 
ality. Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Btates  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  other 
powers,  she  signed,  for  the  first  time  In  her 
history,  a  highly  political  international  in- 
strument m  her  own  name  and  as  an  equal. 

What  la  the  Philippines  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? What  does  she  hold  for  tliem,  now 
and  in  the  future?  What  contribution  can 
she  moke  toward  accomplishing  the  difficult 
tasks  that  he  ahead? 

Broadly  slated,  the  two  prime  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations  are  to  win  this  war  and 
to  win  th^  peace  that  is  to  fellow  This  war 
must  l>e  won  before  peace  can  come,  and  the 
peace  must  be  won.  too.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  war.  Otherwise  the  vicious 
cycle  of  war  and  peace  will  continue. 

The  Philippines,  mall  nation  that  she  Is. 
has  already  mar  e  substantial  contributions 
toward  attaining  the  first  objective.  EXuring 
the  early  phase  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific, 
when  every  United  Nations  citadel  there  was 
crumbling  with  appalling  rapidity  under 
Japan's  hammer  blows,  the  Philippines  alone 
withstood  the  enemy's  relentless  and  dev- 
a.stating  assaults.  Besieged,  Isolated,  and 
outnumbered,  nilpino  and  American  soldiers 
fought  and  died  together  on  Bataan  and  Cor- 
rcgldor.  With  the  support  of  the  entire  Fili- 
pino people,  they  waged  the  Battle  of  the 
Philippines  for  4  long  months. 

From  the  military  point  of  view,  this  firm 
stand  m  the  Philippines  was  valuable  to  the 
United  Nations.  Bataan  and  Corregldor 
changed  the  whole  course  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  Our  prolonged  resistance  forced 
Japan  tc  divert  large  contingents  from  ether 
war  fronts,  helped  to  delay  the  fall  of  the 
East  Indies.  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  Burma, 
and  thwarted  the  Japanese  program  for  an 
early  invasion  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
We  afforded  the  United  States  valuable  time 
to  repair  the  destruction  wrought  by  Japan's 
Insidious  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Thus, 
while  we  engaged  more  and  more  of  th« 
Mikado's  trocps  as  the  Battle  of  the  Phillp- 
p.nes  heightened  In  fury,  our  allies  in  the 
Pacific  were  enabled  to  bolster  their  defenses 


and  to  prepare  to  deal  counterblows  against 
the  common  enemy.  Thousands  of  brave 
Plilpino  and  American  soldiers  perished  In 
the  holocaust,  but  not  In  vain. 

Today,  a  full  year  after  Bataan's  fall,  tha 
Filipino  spirit  of  resistance  per&lste.  Here 
in  continental  United  States  and  Hawaii. 
th  jusands  cf  Filipinos,  young  and  old.  have 
rallied  to  the  war  efloit.  There  are  aliciidy 
two  regiments  of  Filipino  Infantry  complet- 
ing their  training  In  California,  while  other 
Filipinos  are  serving  in  various  units  of  the 
United  States  Army,  in  the  Navy,  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  in  the  merchant  marine 
Many  of  them  have  seen  action  ai:d  tl\e  roll 
of  Filipino  dead  In  various  fronts  Is  length- 
ening. Many  Filipinos  are  subscribing  to 
War  bonds,  and  working  In  the  war  plants, 
on  the  farms  and  plantations,  and  In  the 
Government  service. 

Viewed  from  the  political  angle  our  Jitand 
in  the  PhUlppinea  was  also  significant.  By 
our  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations 
in  this  war,  America's  policy  of  altruism  and 
democracy  In  the  Philippines  was  vindicated. 
While  the  defense  of  the  Phllliplwes  against 
foreign  aggression  Is  a  legal  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  as  the  sovereign  power, 
we  fought  nevertheless — willingly  and  with- 
out reserve.  The  entire  people  rose  in  resist- 
ance against  the  invader,  tieanng  the  brunt 
of  the  bloody  defense.  We  kept  our  )ledge 
to  stand  by  America  "in  life  and  in  death  " 
By  fighting,  we  have  also  given  the  subject 
peoples  cf  the  world  an  example  of  perform- 
ance cf  the  Inescapable  duty  to  freedom  and 
independence.  Any  nation  that  believes  It- 
self capable  and  deserving  of  freedom  must 
defend  itself  against  aggression,  no  matter 
hov,-  much  weaker  or  less  prepared  it  may 
be  than  the  aggressor.  It's  duty.  In  any  case 
is  to  meet  the  attack  and  show  its  readiness 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  which  Inde- 
pendence entails. 

Having  displayed  a  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. In  war  as  well  as  In  peace,  we  have  ad- 
vanced also  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  right  of  dependent  peoples  to  choose  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  will 
live — as  acknowledged  by  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter. We  have  proved  that  the  peoples  of 
Asia  have  aa  much  aptitude  lor  democracy 
and  freedom  as  the  peoples  of  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  any  dependent  people, 
if  given  the  same  opportunity  for  training 
and  development  that  was  afforded  the  Fili- 
pino people.  wUl  be  able  to  develop  the  habits 
of  discipline  and  self-control  which  are  esscn- 
tul  to  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly  and 
stable  government. 

In  the  leas  immediate,  but  equally  vital 
task  of  saving  the  peace,  the  Philippines 
stands  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations,  however  btimble  her  role  may  be. 
Having  been  a  victim  herself  of  unjustified 
aggression,  she  nattirally  Is  interested  in  any 
sourkl  plan  of  v^rld-wlde  collective  security. 
Logically,  her  Immediate  concern  will  be  In 
her  own  neighborhood,  the  Far  East. 

The  peculiar  geoptiphical  and  political 
chsracteristiCE  of  that  part  of  the  globe,  with 
Its  many  thickly  populated  states,  and  with 
peoples  of  diverse  languages,  religions,  cus- 
toms, and  Ideologies,  have  made  it  a  powder 
keg  almost  as  explosive  as  Europe.  The  world 
aggressors  first  began  to  march  against  free- 
dom when  Japan  invaded  Manchuria  In  1931. 
It  was  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harlxn* 
and  the  Phillppln«8  that  brought  the  United 
States  Into  the  fight. 

We  know  now  that  there  can  be  no  "local- 
ized war,"  that  aggression  In  one  place  results 
in  war  elsewheie.  The  Far  East  Is  tJy  no 
means  an  exception  to  this  new  law  govern- 
ing a  shrunken  world. 

We  have  learned  from  past  experience  that 
any  organization  that  proposes  to  preserve 
peace  must  have  force  behind  it.  If  it  lacks 
the  power  aiKl  facilities  to  carry  out  Its  deci- 
sions. It  Will  prove  impotent  against  war- 
mtnded  natlona  and  will  finally  collapse. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  League  of  Nations. 


Force  to  maintain  law  and  order  Is  vital  In 
a  world  society,  as  it  Is  In  any  community. 
Whatever  form  this  force  may  assunie  m  the 
future,  whether  it  be  international  or  other- 
wise, it  must  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  thS 
menace  wherever  it  arises.  To  this  force  the 
Ph.Lppines  is  ready  to  make  her  contrlb'ation 
in  maupcwer,  materials,  and  facilities.  If  tha 
Philippinesi.  strategically  located  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  world's  airuays  and  sea  lanes. 
Is  Ijucked  by  the  power  of  the  United  Statts 
with  whom  she  is  affiliated  by  many  years  of 
association  and  by  common  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  becomts  a  p^iJt  of  whatever  Inter- 
national force  is  e«tatJlished  by  the  United 
Nations  afur  the  war,  slie  can  serve  as  the 
bastion  of  law  and  order  in  the  Far  East. 

But  peace — truly  lasting  peace — cannot  be 
effectively  maintained  through  force  of  am.s 
alone,  no  matter  how  strong  and  concerted  It 
may  be.  In  fact,  no  system  based  purely  on 
force  has  ever  managed  to  endure,  especially 
when  it  has  to  meet  the  rising  sentiment  of 
nauonalism.  Such  a  system  is  twund  to  en- 
gender ill  will  and  hatred.  It  is  also  bound  to 
weaken  as  soon  as  dissension  and  bickering 
arise  among  those  who  impose  It;  and  when 
this  happens,  the  whole  artificial  structure 
collapses. 

Force  is  not  enough  to  achieve  lasting  peace. 
It  must  loe  supplemented  by  the  maintenance 
of  Justice  and  the  cultivation  of  understand- 
ing, good  will.  aiKi  cooperation  among  peoples. 
But  t>elore  we  can  ever  hope  to  achieve  har- 
mony and  cooperation,  we  must  first  dissipate 
the  distrust  of  subject  peoples,  for  It  is  prin- 
cipally to  them  that  the  United  Nations  ad- 
dress the  democratic  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  This  war,  in  the  millUry  sense,  may 
or  may  not  be  won  without  their  active  col- 
laboration, but  an  enduring  peace  cannot  be 
established  without  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

How  shall  we  win  the  cooperation  and  good 
will  of  dependent  peoples?  An  Important 
step  toward  gaining  tliis  cooperation  and  good 
will  would  l>e  the  unequivocal  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Chaiter  to  every 
one  of  tliem,  without  exception.  The  next 
step  would  t>e  to  ttun  theae  principles  into  a 
living  reality  so  that  they  might  be  felt  by 
those  who  doubt  their  value  and  efficacy. 
The  dependent  peoples  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  this  Is  not  a  war  to  preserve  the  sUtus 
quo,  which.  Indeed,  cannot  be  done.  They 
must  be  made  to  realise  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  gain  by  a  United  Natijna  victory 
after  the  war.  that  such  victory  will  result  m 
their  Uberatlon,  and  not  in  a  mere  change 
of  masters  or  in  a  retention  of  the  old  one. 

The  recognition  of  the  right  to  md«pend- 
ence  of  all  d^>endent  peoples  who  feel  them- 
selves capable  of  enjoying  It  is,  however,  only 
a  prellmin.  -y  step  toward  lasting  peace.  It 
will  go  a  long  way.  but  surely  it  will  ziot  go 
all  the  way.  Even  11  all  the  nations  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world  were  Independent  and  free, 
wars  would  still  break  out  should  dlstrtist, 
arrogance,  and  selfishness  contmue  to  plague 
manUnd.  We  must,  therefore,  educate  our- 
selves and  dispel  these  social  maladies,  nvur- 
turing  a  more  democratic  feeling  toward  other 
peoples.  The  myth  of  racial  superiority  and 
the  policy  of  exploitation  must  be  definitely 
abandoned. 

The  gap  between  peoples  of  different  races 
can  be  bridged  with  tinderstanding  if  the 
right  policy  Is  chosen.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  the  happy  outcome  of  the  Joint 
Filipino-American  adventure.  By  first  pro- 
miUgating  an  altruistic  policy — the  Philip- 
pines for  the  Filipinos — and  then  follow! ng 
it  to  the  letter  and  spirit,  America  succeeded 
in  winning  over  the  skeptical  and  antagonlstlo 
Filipinos  and  in  changing  their  policy  of  op- 
position to  that  of  cooperation. 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  great 
progress  was  achieved  by  our  cotintry.  The 
universallzation  of  education,  the  improve- 
ment of  health  and  sanitation,  the  building 
up  of  an  Independent  Judiciary  and  of  a 
sound  clvIl-service  system,  the  constructicn 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  Unportant  public 
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works,  the  staMimtlon  or  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  development  of  self-government, 
and  the  preparation  for  ultimate  independ- 
ence In  1946 — all  these,  and  more,  were  ac- 
ccmpU.shed  in  the  t-hort  period  of  40  years. 
Htc.  Indeed  was  national  progress  and  self- 
development  unparalleled  In  the  history  of 
Interracial  relationship  When  war  overtook 
us  in  1941  and  our  soldiers  fcjught  alongside 
their  American  comrades,  we  did  nothing 
more  than  continue  our  pcllcy  of  complete 
cooperation  with  the  United  States,  a  policy 
already  Crmly  eJ'tabllshPd  many  years  ago 

In  the  new  world  of  freedom  and  security. 

of  pence  and  undert.tandlng  among  peoples 
of  different  races,  which  the  United  Nations 
hope  to  build,  the  Philippines  is  in  an  advan- 
tageous pr.'Sitlcn  to  make  a  unique  contribu- 
tion History  has  made  us  a  people  that  is 
equ:illy  at  home  In  the  traditions  and  clvUI- 
ratioivs  of  both  the  east  and  the  west  Thlii 
Ls  so  bcc.iu.'^e,  while  geographlciilly  we  are 
located  In  the  Far  E.tst,  absorbing  in  the  early 
yeiu-s  the  culture  of  Asia,  we  have  been  also 
the  recipient  of  western  Influences  In  the 
course  of  our  long  association  with  Spain 
and  the  United  States  It  may  be  said  of  us. 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  that  we  are  the 
mo>t  occidental  of  orientals,  and  the  mojjt 
oriental  of  occidental.^^ 

Midway  between  Orient  and  Occident, 
with  Christian  tradltloiis  dating  as  far  back 
»-■<  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a  background 
of  struggles  and  sufferings,  and  with  a  rec- 
ord of  h.iving  earned  her  liberation  throiii;h 
the  orderly  processes  of  self-government,  the 
Philippines  feels  that  she  can — and  must — - 
assist  the  United  Nations  In  their  deter- 
mined effort  to  assure  the  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
For.  In  this  llfe-and-dcath  struggle  be- 
tween a  slave  world  and  a  free  world,  the 
Philippines  stands  as  a  vivid  example  of  what 
the  nations  of  the  west  can  do  for  all  de- 
pf'iident  peoples  everywhere;  and  tti  thrse 
dependent  people.^,  who  hunger  for  Justice, 
freedom,  and  happlnes.s.  the  Philippines  syni- 
bolizes  the  goal  tli:it  can  be  attained  not  by 
distrtibt.  bliK'd-hi  cl.  and  violence  but  by 
friendship.  uncie:.-t;indlng.  and  collaboration. 

Tlie  Atlantic  Charter  Is  no  new  thing  Its 
rieinocralic  principles,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  th.it  relating  to  economic  ."ie- 
curlty.  were  all  embodied  in  the  original 
American  pledge  of  liberty  and  self-govetn- 
meiit  to  the  Filipino  people  It  is  In  reality 
a  restittement  of  the  principles  emincia'ed 
In  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  1776.  drafted  rl^ht  here  In  this  his- 
toric City  of  Philadelphia  and  proclaimed  to 
the  whole  world 

Just  as  America  cannot.  In  the  Immoital 
words  of  Lincoln,  survive  half  slave  and  half 
free,  neither  can  this  world  of  ours  remain 
half  slave  and  half  tree  The  Atlantic  Char- 
ter offers  R  pronilse  of  a  happy  world  to  all 
peoples  It  Is  our  political  creed  today.  In 
this  dire  moment  when  totalltarlanl.sm 
threatens  to  destroy  civilization.  Let  It  re- 
n\ain  our  creed  tomorrow  when  peace  comes, 
and  let  us  live  vip  to  It  forever. 


Thomas  Jefferson:   Democrat  or 
Republican? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLI  FIELD 

or   CALirORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
b(  ;^>n  git-atly  interested  in  tlie  speeches 
of  my  Repubhcun  colleagues  as  they  ex- 


tolled the  \irtues  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  greatest  of  Democrats. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  the  admoni- 
tion which  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  VoorhisI  gave  to 
his  namesake  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  VoRYsJ: 

The  Republican  Partv  mu«t  make  Jta  choice 
between  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  They  cannot  have  both,  for  their 
principles  were  diametrically  opposed,  one  to 
the  other. 

I  join  with  my  Republu-an  friend.s. 
however,  in  their  admiration  for  Thomas 
JetTerson.  the  man  who  stood  at  all  times 
for  the  rights  of  the  common  man  and 
against  the  special  privileges  of  the  few. 

As  I  look  down  the  corridors  of  time 
some  200  years  I  can  foresee  in  my  minds 
eye  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  assembled  here,  and  after  to- 
day's remarkable  precedent  I  can  also 
foresee  a  series  of  Rt^publican  Repre- 
sentatives speaking  in  this  House  in 
eulogistic  terms  of  another  great  Presi- 
dent, the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  I  can  see  them  earnestly  striv- 
ing to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  their 
political  descent.  The  tragedy  of  great - 
ne.ss  too  often  lies  in  the  blindness  of 
present  contemporaries  and  is  only  real- 
ized after  intervening  centuries  by  the 
descendants  of  those  same  blind  contem- 
poraries. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemcrts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  the  Hou.=e  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  House 
Joiiit  Resolution  111  on  Monday.  April 
12.  1C43: 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
this  is  the  third  oceasion  on  which  the  Con- 
gies.s  undertakes  a  periodic  review  of  the  op- 
eration of  a  great  national  policy,  whlih  has 
been  carried  forward  for  the  pa.-t  9  years  by 
cooperative  action  of  the  legisl.itive  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Government  In  a 
profound  sense,  the  present  Is  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  these  occasions. 

At  the  time  when  the  policy  was  Inaugu- 
rated 111  1934.  our  country  and  all  countries 
wore  suffering  from  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  excessive  restrictions  and  obstruc- 
tions to  trade,  commerce,  and  credit.  The 
resulting  Intensive  and  destructive  economic 
warfare  caused  a  far-reaching  disruption  of 
world  trade  and  was  m  large  mei'sure  re- 
sponsible for  the  collapse  of  domestic  econo- 
mies, including  ours.  Visorcus  and  deter- 
mined action  was  needed  to  reverse  the  fatal 
tund  toward  ever-mounting  ob.structlons. 
That  action  was  undertaken  through  the 
adoption  of  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements 
policy. 

It  WHi  clear  to  us  that  satisfactory  economic 
recovery  was  impossible  without  a  restora- 
tion and  expansion  of  healthy  foreign  trade. 
It  was  clear  that  our  foreign  trade  and  In- 


ternational trade  as  n  whole  cculi  b^  re- 
stored and  could  expand  only  Ihrough  a  re- 
duction, here  and  abroad,  of  unreasonable 
and  excessive  trade  barriers.  It  was  equally 
clear  that  the  most  advantageous  meth(xl  of 
accomplishing  this  was  to  negotiate  wltli 
other  countries  mutually  beneficial  tr.ide 
agreem-nts  based  upon  a  reciprocal  reduction 
of  trade  barriers. 

It  was  al.so  clear  from  the  beginning  that 
a  revival  of  world  trade  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  maintenance  of  world  peare. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  flour- 
ishing International  commerce  Is  of  itseU  a 
guaranty  of  peaceful  InternatK^nal  relations. 
But  1  do  mean  that  without  pro^j^ious  trade 
among  nations,  any  foundation  for  enduring; 
peace  becomes  precarious  and  is  ultimately 
destroyed 

The  reason  for  this  Is  not  far  to  seek.  Tlie 
political  and  social  instability  caused  by  eco- 
nomic distress  Is  a  fertl.e  breeding  ground  of 
agitators  and  dictators,  ready  to  plunge  the 
peoples  over  whom  they  seize  control  Into 
adventure  and  war  Economic  warfare,  which 
destroys  trade  and  thus  works  havoc  on  pro- 
duction, employment,  prices,  values,  and 
standards  of  life  within  natlon.s.  Is  always 
a  powerful  factor  of  rivalry,  dissension,  and 
strife  between  nations. 

All  th.ese  explosive  elements  were  present 
In  the  International  situation  at  the  time 
when  we  embarked  on  the  trade-agreements 
program  Through  the  trade  program,  our 
I  country  made  a  determined  effort  to  provide 
leadership  in  International  cooperation  and 
to  point  the  way  fijrward  In  the  economic 
field  We  attained  a  measure  of  success  In 
i^plte  of  the  colossal  difficulties  that  stood  in 
the  way.  Unf'irtunatt  ly,  the  momentum  of 
deterioration  In  other  fields  of  International 
relations  was  already  so  great,  that  even  the 
progress  that  was  being  made  toward  placing 
International  economic  relations  on  a  sound 
basis  was  finally  enprulfed  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing cnta.strophe  of   a    new   world   war. 

It  IS  well  for  us  to  bear  In  mind  these  facts 
and  consideratioiifi  as  we  begin  this  pcMOdic 
review  of  our  trade-agreements  policy  in 
them  He  lessons  for  the  future  To  Ignore 
them  can  only  lead  to  recurrent  and  wide- 
spread di.sasters. 

n 

The  tiade-agreements  program  wa«  etiacted 
9  years  ago  In  exactly  the  form  In  which  It 
has  been  twice  renewed  for  3-year  periods, 
and  is  now  before  the  Congress  for  renewal 
for  another  period  of  3  years. 

Tlie  original  purpose  of  the  act  of  1934. 
as  stated  In  Its  first  section.  wa.s  to  expand 
foreign  markets  for  the  pri^ducts  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  to  create  added  employ- 
ment and  added  Income  In  this  country.  Tins 
was  to  be  done  by  a  process  cf  negotiation 
and  agreements,  by  which  this  country  wculd 
obtain  reductions  in  foreign  restrictions 
again-st  American  products  by  granting  sim- 
ilar reductions  In  American  restrictions 
against  foreign  products.  Tlie  ccnces.sions 
were  to  be  adjusted  In  accordance  with  the 
characteristics  and  needs  of  various  branches 
Of  American  production. "  The  act  looked  fcr- 
ward  to  Increased  trade  In  both  directions,  to 
the  benefit  of  employment.  Income,  and  liv- 
ing standards,  both  In  this  country  and 
abroad. 

By  the  act  of  1934.  the  President  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements  with  other  countries  and,  through 
the  proclaiming  of  such  agreements,  to  grant 
to  foreign  countries  reductions  In  cur  tariff 
rates  In  exchange  fcr  benefits  extended  to 
our  trade  by  the  ether  countries.  It  was 
specifically  provided  that  no  duty  could  be 
reduced  by  more  than  50  percent;  that  no 
article  could  be  transferred  between  the  dutl- 
able  and  the  free  lists;  that  while  the  pro- 
claimed duties  would  be  applicable  to  Imports 
from  ail  countries,  the.r  application  could  b« 
su.^p«•r■ded  m  the  case  if  countries  which  d:s- 
crlminate   against   American   goods.     It   w.^j 


likewise  specifically  proTlded  that  no  agree- 
ment  could  be  concluded  (or  more  than  S 
years.  Bach  agreement  would  thereafter  be 
subject  to  termination  upon  not  more  than 
6  months'  notice.  Prorlslon  was  made  tor 
full  collaboration  of  the  Tartfl  Commission 
ai.d  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Agrlctil- 
ture.  and  State  In  the  cartTlng  out  of  the 
program,  rtnally.  It  was  proTlded  that  rea- 
sonable public  notice  ahould  be  given  of  In- 
tention to  negotiate  an  agreement,  and  fxill 
opportunity  be  afforded  for  the  presentation 
of  views  by  any  Interested  person. 

During  the  yean  tbat  the  act  of  1934  bas 
been  in  force  we  have  concluded  agreements 
under  it  with  27  countrlea.  I  ahaU  not  un- 
dertake to  dtsruas  the  unquestionably  Im- 
pressive commercial  results  of  these  agree- 
ments carefully  concluded  under  the  safe- 
guards prescribed  by  the  Congresa.  These  re- 
sults attained  under  peace  conditions  were 
examined  fully  by  your  committee  3  years 
bgo.  snd  I  assume  will  be  examined  again  In 
these  hearings.  My  associates  wUl  be  glad 
to  fumish  yuu  any  data  which  you  may  desire 
to  have  for  that  purpose. 

Imp>ortant  as  was  the  trade  -  agreements 
program  in  the  past,  important  as  It  has  been 
and  wUl  be  from  a  broader  point  of  view,  It 
will  be  more  significant  than  ever  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  own  nuterlal  Interest,  when 
the  present  fighting  stops.  When  that  hap- 
pens, almost  every  metal -making  plant  in  the 
United  States  and  mr.ny  other  factories  and 
mines  and  farms  will  be  faced  with  the  ter- 
mination of  war  orders  and  will  be  looltlng 
urgently  (or  markets  for  their  peacetime 
products.  Foreign  markets  will  be  very  Im- 
portant to  us  then  and  will  continue  to  be 
e&dentlal  as  far  as  anyone  can  see  ahead.  It 
will  be  weU  to  have  In  being  and  In  working 
order  a  tested  and  tried  Instrument  for  ob- 
taining the  reduction  of  foreign -trade  bar- 
riers and  the  elimination  of  discriminations 
against  our  products. 

It  will  be  well,  too,  to  carry  on  the  process 
of  negotiated  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
wherever  clearly  feasible  even  during  the  war 
years,  as  we  have  already  found  it  p>o«slble  to 
do  in  some  Instances  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards against  unloreseeable  contingencies. 
In  this  way  our  producers  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  develop  their  foreign  business  as 
smoothly  and  rapidly  as  possible  when  the 
war  ends.  To  negotiate  eflectlvely  to  either 
of  these  ends  this  country  wUl  need  the  kind 
of  authority  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  pro- 
vides. The  extension  of  that  authority,  and 
the  intelligent  and  careful  use  of  It,  are  the 
best  available  Insurance  against  new  and  old 
discriminations  and  restrictions  on  the  for- 
eign markets  open  to  American  enterprise 
and  American  products^ 

The  trade-agreements  program  la  not  only 
a  thoroughly  tested  instrument  but  also  a 
flexible  one.  Plainly,  after  the  war  all  manner 
of  conditions  will  need  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count, arising  out  of  new  forms  of  trade, 
changed  values  of  currency,  and  shifting  cur- 
rents of  commerce.  The  flexibility  of  opera- 
tion which  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  makes 
pcjsMble  will  enable  us  to  adjust  our  com- 
mercial policy  to  the  actual  conditions  of  our 
post-war  economic  situation  in  all  its 
branches. 

m 

Of  the  27  countries  with  which  we  have 
concluded  trade  agreements,  only  tragic  Fin- 
land Is  at  war  today  with  any  of  our  allies, 
and  even  she  Is  not  at  war  with  us.  Of  the 
others,  16  are  now  by  our  side,  at  war  with 
our  enemies.  They  are  Belgium,  Brasll. 
Canada,  Oosta  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  B 
Salvador.  Prance,  Orcat  Britain,  Guatemala, 
Haiti.  Hondxiraa.  Luxemburg,  kflexlco,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Nicaragtia.  Six  of  the  re- 
maining 10  have  broken  off  relations  with 
the  Axis  eotm tries  and  are  cooperating  on  our 
side  In  many  ways.  These  6  are  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Iran.  Pant,  Uruguay,  and  Venssuela. 


Tb«  remaining  4  ara  neutral  (Argentina, 
Sweden,  Svrltzerland,  and  Turkey),  and  1  oC 
these.  6wltaerland.  has  undertaken  the  heavy 
duty  of  representing  American  tntcrests,  in- 
cluding the  Interesta  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  In  the  places  which  our  enemies  control. 
The  nations  which  entered  into  trade 
agreements  did  so  because  they  were  peace- 
loving  nations,  seeking  peaceful  relations  in 
all  respects,  economic  and  political.  It  is 
no  accident,  therefore,  that  In  the  searching 
test  to  which  individuals  and  nations  are 
being  subjected   in   this  war.   those   nations 

Which  bave  entered  Into  a  cooperative  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  us  through  the  con- 
clusion of  trade  agreements  are  on  the  side 
of  opposing  rather  than  aiding  the  forces  of 
aggrppslon. 

As  we  look  Into  the  future,  It  is  this  theme 
of  international  cooperation  that  should  be 
uppermost  In  our  minds  if  we  really  want  to 
make  surt  that  another  world  conflict  Is  not 
to  be  ahead  of  us  after  we  win  this  war 

When  the  day  of  victory  comes,  we  and 
other  nations  will  have  before  us  a  choice  of 
courses  to  follow.  Basically,  that  choice  will 
be,  as  It  was  In  1918.  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  extreme  nationalism,  growdng  rivalries, 
jealousies,  and  hatreds,  with  the  ultimate  cer- 
tainty of  another  and  even  more  devastating 
war.  and.  on  the  other  hand.  Increased  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  a  v?lde  variety  of 
fields,  and  at  least  the  hope  of  secure  peace 
for  our  children. 

No  one  can  give  a  promise  that  secure 
peace  will  really  prevail.  It  is  much  harder 
to  make  the  peace  secure  than  It  is  to  wr.ge 
successful  war.  Many  wars  have  been 
fought  and  won.  by  many  nations,  but  not 
yet  has  any  nation  made  its  peace  secure 
and  enduring.  No  one  nation,  no  two  na- 
tions, can  do  this.  For  war  Is  an  Interna- 
tional affair;  In  a  world  of  many  nations  Its 
prevention  requires  International  collabora- 
tion. In  the  new  world  of  the  airplane  all 
nations  are  the  near  neighbors  of  all  others. 
In  such  a  world  any  one  strong  industrial 
country  has  power  to  plunge  the  world  Into 
war  with  devastating  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence. To  keep  the  peace  secure  will  require 
the  resolute  and  contlnucms  collaboration  of 
all  law-abiding  nations.  It  is  a  hard  way 
and  a  long  way,  but  it  Is  the  only  hopeful 
way  there  is  to  prevent  war. 

Of  the  vahous  necessary  fields  of  Inter- 
national collaboration  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial is  the  field  of  economic  life.  The  goods 
and  services  by  means  of  which  men  live 
must  be  abundant,  and  they  must  be  well 
distributed.  If  the  material  basis  of  civili- 
zation falls,  we  must  not  anticipate  that 
human  beings  will  be  civilized  or  peaceful. 
Solid  and  lasting  friendships  between  large 
groupjs  of  people  require  mutual  willingness 
to  cooperate  in  the  fundamental  business  of 
earning  a  llvling.  That  Is  why  It  Is  so  essen- 
tial, in  the  words  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  "to 
bring  about  the  fullest  collaboration  between 
all  nations  In  the  economic  field  with  the 
object  of  securing,  (or  all.  Improved  labor 
standards,  economic  advancement,  and  social 
security"  This  objective,  and  the  balance 
of  the  charter,  have  now  been  endorsed  by 
all  of  the  United  Nations.  That  action  was 
taken  by  the  hard-headed  and  realistic  men 
who  guide  these  governments,  not  by  reason 
of  humane  sentiments  alone,  but  because 
they  recognize  that  the  only  way  to  attain 
these  ends  Is  through  cooperative  action. 

Stable  peace  and  economic  warfare  will  not 
mix.  We  know  that,  now.  from  bitter  ex- 
perience. Just  as  we  must  work  together  to 
set  up  and  operate  the  neceasary  machinery 
to  ms)pt*'"  peace,  we  must  work  together 
to  make  the  years  a(  peace  truitlvd  (or  our- 
selves and  for  others. 

One  of  the  most  casentlal  subjects  at  inter- 
national ooopetatlon  In  the  years  that  lie 
ahead  Is  this  very  one  of  trade  and  the  various 
trade  restrlctUma  «•  which  tiia  act  cs^ots. 


What  happens  to  International  commerca 
has  an  Intimate  effect  on  many  of  the  things 
that  lie  closest  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  every  ootmtry.  The  price  of  crops,  the 
chance  of  paying  off  the  mortgage,  or  of 
getting  or  holding  a  Job.  the  supply  and 
price  of  common  articles  on  merchants' 
shelves:  these  are  the  tniixgs  that  foreign 
trade  affects  in  every  coxmtry.  If  both  rea- 
son and  experience  teach  anything,  they  teach 
the  necessity  for  more  trade  between  nations. 

It  has  long  since  become  axiomatic  that 
international  trade  cannot  be  a  one-way 
affair.  The  problems  which  it  presents  can. 
therefore,  be  dealt  with  wisely  only  by  inter- 
national cooperation,  of  governments  and  of 
peoples. 

Nations  have  vartoua  ways  of  managing  the 
prodtictlon  and  exchange  of  goods  and 
services.  In  this  ootmtry  we  prefer  that  our 
combined  domestic  and  international  econ- 
omy rest  primarily  on  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. The  trade  agreements  program  is 
designed  to  promote  this  end. 

International  trade  Is  regulated  and  Is 
necessarily  affected  by  the  tariffs,  regulations, 
and  economic  Institutions  of  the  various 
countries.  What  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram proposes  Is  that  this  complex  system 
of  trade  regulation,  both  our  own  and  that 
of  others,  shall  be  administered  and  guided, 
as  far  as  our  influence  extends,  not  in  the 
direction  of  regimentation  and  scarcity,  but 
In  the  direction  of  Increased  production,  bet- 
ter distribution,  and  more  abundant  con- 
sumption. 

That  is  neither  Republican  nor  Democratic 
doctrine.  It  is  American  doctrine,  and  the 
greater  the  extent  to  which  we  can  get  it 
accepted  by  other  nations,  the  better  will 
be  the  prospect  for  our  own  future  prosperity 
and  peace.  I  am  confident  that  the  more 
the  subject  is  discussed  the  more  clearly 
these  facts  will  be  seen  by  all  of  us.  and  the 
more  nearly  unanimous  we  shall  be  In  our 
support,  not  only  of  the  measure  now  before 
US,  but  of  all  measures  that  make  possible. 
In  our  own  hard-headed  self-interest,  fuller 
international  cooperation  against  the  com- 
mon scourges  of  poverty,  social  snd  political 
Instability,  and  war.  and  for  greater  abund- 
ance, social  and  political  stahlllty.  and  secure 
peace. 

IV 

The  foundations  of  international  coopera- 
tion must  be  laid  now,  and  they  must  be 
built  out  of  mutual  confidence,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  common  interest.  Today,  we  are 
eng^ed  In  the  greatest  cooperative  enter- 
prise In  history.  In  this  struggle  for  human 
freedom.  81  United  Nations,  large  and  small, 
are  banded  together  In  a  brotherhood  of  self- 
preservation,  and  12  other  nations  are  asso- 
ciated with  tbem.  While  bending  their  ut- 
most energy  to  the  attainment  of  complete 
military  victory  and  enduring  the  immense 
sacrifices  which  the  war  imposes  upon  them, 
these  nstlons  are  meantime  laying  plans  for 
the  future. 

All  these  hope-Inspiring  plans  for  Intenui- 
tlonal  cooperation  will  come  to  nothing  more 
than  pious  ezpreealons  unless  there  Is  confi- 
dence that  the  countries  which  participate  in 
them  are  determined  to  have  ready  for  im- 
mediate use.  whenever  needed,  the  necessary 
instrtmients  of  effective  action.  So  far  as 
our  Nstion  Is  concerned,  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  trade  agreements  mschinery  is 
the  most  In^KXtant  of  these  instruments.  It 
Is  the  central  and  lndl^>ensable  point  In  any 
feasible  program  of  international  cooperation. 
The  only  alternative  la  for  nations  to  travel 
the  same  extremely  narrow  economic  road 
that  was  traveled  so  disastrously  diulng  the 
years  following  tbe  last  war. 

The  many  peoples  who  look  toward  tlila 
country  with  hope  are  watching  our  actloB 
on  this  act  with  profound  intCTeet.  What 
we  do  about  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  rgn- 
post  polatlog  to  tbe  path  tlicy  can  expect  us 
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to  follow.  Repudiation  of  the  trade-agree- 
niPiits  proRram.  or  the  curtailment  of  it  in 
•cope  or  time  by  amendment,  would  be  taken 
as  a  clear  Indication  that  thla  country  which. 
In  war,  la  bearing  its  full  ehare  of  responsi- 
bility, will  not  do  so  In  peace.  TlUs  might 
well  weaken  the  ties  which  hold  together  the 
group  (if  nations  with  which  we  are  so  vitally 
a.«8oclated  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  Ex- 
tinsion  of  the  pnjgram  without  change  will 
meiin  not  only  that  we  understand  the  kind 
of  commercial  relationships  which,  from  a 
purely  busini-ss  point  of  view,  lead  to  our 
mutual  well-being,  but  that  we  recognize  the 
deeper  implications  of  our  preat  strength  and 
commensurate  responsibility  for  good  or  HI 
In  the  world 

Stront;  nonpartisan  support  of  this  non- 
partisan legislation  would  have  a  mi  st  heart- 
ening effect  on  pe<iple  here  and  everywhere 
who  ICKik  forward,  with  profinjnd  hope,  to  a 
world  rich  In  economic  and  spiritual  oppor- 
tunities for  all. 


National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
-^  or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACntTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  SpK'aker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  entitled 
"Help  the  Negro  To  Help  Him.sclf."  by 
John  LaParKe.  which  appeared  in  the 
edition  of  the  periodical  America,  on 
April  3.  1943.  concerning  the  valuable 
work  beinK  done  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  in  training  young  men 
and  women  to  be  fitted  for  positions  and 
Jobs  in  our  defense  industries: 

HELP    THE    NEGRO    TO    HELP    HIMSELT 

(John  LaFarge) 

For  some  reason,  never  sufficiently  ex- 
plained, adults  are  under  the  Impression  that 
children  pay  little  attention  to  what  their 
elders  say  and  do  In  New  York,  committees 
are  hurrying  to  the  City  Hall  to  expre.ss  their 
alarm  over  the  renewed  outbreaks  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  In  places  where  the  mutually 
auspicious  racial  (groups — native  white,  Negro. 
Puerto  Ricau — come  in  close  contact. 

Yet.  while  anxious  mugi.stnites  are  emphat- 
ically declaring  that  "muggings  must  CfUfie,"* 
the  technique  for  that  type  of  crime  Is  being 
graphically  depicted,  as  a  project  In  mass 
education,  by  Life  magazine,  through  the 
Imagery  of  a  cat  springing  upon  Its  victim. 
The  ycung  are  being  trained  to  be  tough. 
to  u.se  piano  wire,  hand-concealed  blades,  and 
strangleholds;  and  the  Commando  Is  the  hero 
of  the  pictures,  the  street  corner,  and  the 
hour 

When,  therefore,  you  find  young  people 
from  broken  homes  and  overcrowded  nelph- 
borhocJds  demoralized  by  unemployment,  re- 
ligiously Illiterate,  and  with  little  prospect 
cf  cpp<.5rtunliy  for  the  future.  It  la  net  alto- 
gether surprising  that  they  are  somewhat  In- 
trigued by  the  cat  and  the  piano  wire  and 
the  stranglehold  that  help  to  sell  the  picture 
xnag:^zine8  to  the  mllllcna.  You.  who  are 
Bcandallzed  and  horrified  at  their  actions, 
and  call  for  "something  to  be  done  Immedi- 
ately." are  you  so  absolutely  confident  that 
you  might  not  have  Joined  the  gang  were 
you.  as  a  youth,  ezpocied  to  the  same  Influ- 
ences? 

Plenty  Is  to  be  done  Dr  J  J  Wlttmer,  per- 
•cnnel  and  medical  director  of  the  Consoli- 


dated Edison  Cos..  remarked  on  March  34 
that  "there  is  no  one  outstanding  answer  to 
the  problem  of  absenteeism  "'  There  Is  no 
one  such  answer  to  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
crime,  particularly  when  It  takes  a  racial 
tluge.  One  of  the  many  things,  however,  that 
can  be  done  to  counteract  either  of  these 
tendencies  l.s  to  give  young  people  the  Initial 
skilLs  and  the  Initial  attitudes  which  are  the 
first  step  toward  useful  citizenship 

In  view  of  such  a  necessity,  it  seems  un- 
fortunate that  the  present  moment  should  be 
chosen  to  wield  what  looks  like  a  congres- 
sional ax  upon  any  agency  which  is  eflectlvely 
contributing  that  type  of  training.  A  great 
deal  of  criticism  has  been  leveled  against  the 
National  Youth  Administration  for  various 
fe;>.turcs  of  Its  elaborate  ni;ike-work  program. 
now  discontinued,  for  student  youth.  What- 
ever may  be  said  about  that  feature  of  the 
Nathjnal  Youth  Administration,  the  work  It  Is 
now  accomplishing  In  the  prevocatlonal 
training  of  Nei;ro  youth  seems  to  form  one 
of  the  most  Important  and  necessary  prophy- 
lactics against  the  twin  evils  of  Juvenile  crime 
and  Industry-eroding  aV^senteclsm 

This  type  of  work  is  of  very  recent  origin. 
But  In  1  years  time,  the  ytar  1942,  there  were 
placed,  through  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration training  projects.  2.134  young  men 
and  women  in  rcsponslbl»>  Jobs  In  New  York 
City,  of  whom  ab<5Ut  25  percent  were  Negroes. 
Similar  flgures  are  available  from  other  lo- 
calities. On  March  3.  1943.  to  use  a  single 
day  a-s  a  sample,  there  were  working  on  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  shop-training 
projects  In  New  York  City  1.570  white  young 
men  and  women  and  512  Nei3;roes 

On  January  8  of  this  year  the  National 
Youth  Administration  had  700  work  locations 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  In  these  700  loca- 
tions there  were  39,000  work  stations,  with 
16  800  lathes  drill  pres.ses.  and  other  heavy- 
duty  typos  of  equipment.  Out  of  a  turn-ever 
of  30.000  yi;ung  people  a  month,  approxi- 
mately 17,000  go  Into  the  skilled  parts  of  war- 
producticn  Industries,  not  the  automotlzed 
parts.  In  this  manner  thousands  of  Negro 
boys  and  girls  have  been  trained  have  received 
Jobs,  and  have  gone  forward  to  make  their 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  their  country. 

If  you  happen  to  walk  along  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  Street  In  New  York  City, 
between  Lenox  and  Seventh  Avenue,  you  will 
probably  Join  the  crowd  looking  through  the 
store-frimt  windows  of  the  local  National 
Youth  Administration  work  station  at  the 
Negro  boys  and  girls  busy  at  their  lathes  and 
drills.  If  you  inquire  Inside  you  will  be  In- 
formed they  are  being  made  "shopwlte  "  But 
this  means  much  more  than  learning  the  ele- 
mentary rubrics  of  the  machine  world.  It 
means  a  training  In  self-help,  in  ccKjperatlon. 
In  self-di.«clplnu'.  In  short.  In  all  those  things 
which  mark  the  gap  between  the  prospective 
Citizen  and  the  prospective  criminal. 

Young  colored  workers  are  being  trained  In 
Job  seeking  by  competent  men  of  their  own 
race.  They  learn  to  potil  their  experience,  to 
gave  time  and  money  in  m.ikmg  inquiries,  to 
acquire  personal  habits  which  will  make  them 
acceptaljle  as  applicants  or  as  employees. 

Such  a  training  is  not  the  whole  cure,  but 
It  Is  a  neces-sary  part  of  the  cure.  The  time 
has  gone  when  the  Nation  can  afford  to  let 
a  generation  of  Negro  young  men  and  women 
grow  up  into  deiid-end  Jobs,  any  more  than 
we  can  afford  to  lose  their  skills. 

Space  forbids  even  a  brief  enumeration  of 
the  testimony  of  war  firms,  in  virtually  every 
State  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  value  of  this 
preemployment  training  received  In  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  workshops 
Those  who  wish  to  inquire  Into  this  pha.se 
of  the  matter  will  find  ample  material  at 
their  dispc-sal. 

A  certain  amount  of  such  training  Is  being 
offered  by  other  agencies,  much  more  spe- 
cialized as  to  the  type  of  Industry,  than  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  all  of 
that  is  to  the  good.    All  I  wish  to  note  here 


Is  the  simple  and  obvious  truth,  that  the 
present  crime  menace  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  manpower  shortage  on  the  other,  have 
laid  far  too  definite  a  challenge  upon  our 
doorsteps  for  us  to  act  lightly  and  from 
hasty,  partisan  motives  In  a  matter  of  such 
Importance 

An  example  may  illustrate  how  little  Is 
appreciated  of  the  abilities  of  the  young 
people  themselves.  Recently  the  Reverend 
Raymond  J  Campion,  pastor  of  St  Peter 
Clavers  Church  In  Brooklyn  and  rector  of 
the  Little  Flower  House  of  Providence  for 
Colored  Children,  at  Wading  River,  Long  Is- 
land, received  a  letter  from  the  principal  of 
the  public  h'gh  school  at  Fort  Jefferson.  Long 
Island,  comniending  the  .scholarship  of  the 
10  students  enrolled  from  the  Institute.  18 
miles  dLstant.  The  highest  honors  In  the 
entire  schcxjl.  of  approximately  475  hlgh- 
schocl  pupils,  were  r  warded  to  Irene  Kelly, 
one  of  the  institute's  children,  and  the  names 
of  4  others  appear  on  the  school's  honor  roll, 
half  of  the  enrollment  from  the  Institute 

"Our  marking  system  Is  relatively  severe."' 
wrote  the  principal  '"The  marks  would  be 
recognized  by  the  most  exacting  of  educa- 
tional Institutions  I  am  certainly  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  so  favorably  on  these 
young  people  whom  you  have  chosen  to  send 
to  us  "'  This,  furthermore,  was  achieved  in 
a  neighborhiXKl  known  not  be  overfrlendly  to 
Catholics  or  to  colored  people,  nor  apt  to 
welcome  children  from  charitable  institu- 
tions 

The  chief  honor  winner  has  chosen  nursing 
as  a  career;  others  look  forward  to  medicine, 
technical  training,  and  other  useful  occupa- 
tions In  the  future. 

The  hopeful  prospect  of  useful  citizenship 
and  Inspiring  leadership  that  has  been 
opened  up  for  seme  children  by  the  vision 
and  sacrifice  of  those  In  public  or  private 
life  who  see  beyond  Immediate  appearances. 
Is  a  sharp  commentary  upjon  any  policy  which 
wotild  add  to  the  sum  of  human  wastage  It 
Is  the  unforgivable  sins  of  omission,  far  more 
than  the  poor  wretched  sins  of  commission, 
that  breed  most  of  the  crime  and  misery  In 
this  world. 

Reform  of  agencies  is  always  In  order,  for 
none  l.s  perfect,  but  before  they  are  abolished, 
let  us  weigh  very  seriously  all  that  Is  Involved 
In  turning  many  thousands  of  Negro  youth, 
now  bu.slly  and  enthusiastically  developing 
the  skills  that  the  Creator  has  given  them,  to 
the  prospect  of  the  dead-end  Job  or  the  Idle 
street. 


Dedication  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  celebrated  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  JffTerson.  In  the  midst  of  seri- 
ous problems  and  grave  dangers  we 
turned  a.side  to  dedicate  a  beautiful  mar- 
ble monument  testifying  the  Nation's 
gratitude  for  his  life  and  service,  giving 
a  testimonial  of  our  faith  in  the  utility 
and  the  practicability  of  the  institutions 
of  democratic  government  which  Mr. 
Jeffer.«;on  helped  to  establish  for  us.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  if  today,  in  all 
sincerity,  we  could  reaffirm  our  actual 
behef  in  the  Indispensability  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  for  peoples  who  aspire 
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to  be  free.  I  use  the  word  "democratic" 
in  a  general  and  not  In  a  political  sense. 
Jefferson  had  great  respect  for  the 
people,  great  faith  in  the  people.  He 
wrote  to  du  Pont  de  Nemours  these 
words: 

Tou  lore  them  (the  people)  aa  Infants 
whom  you  are  afraid  to  trtist  without  nursM, 
and  I  love  them  ■«  adults  whom  I  freely 
leave  to  Mlf-gOTemment. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  on  this  day  to 
meditate  as  to  whether  in  practice  ours 
has  come  to  be  the  Frenchman's  attitude 
toward  the  people,  or  that  of  Jefferson. 
We  might  seriously  consider  in  that  con- 
nection, before  we  go  too  far.  the  effect 
upon  Jie  French  people  of  this  attitude 
of  the  French  Oovemment  toward 
them,  the  effect  upon  their  governmental 
capacity,  upon  their  stamina  and  their 
ability  to  survive  imder  the  test  of  a 
great  crisis  like  the  present.  Also,  we 
might  consider  whether  this  monument 
we  dedicated  today  near  this  Capitol,  un- 
less we  preserve  those  donocratic  insti- 
tutions sponsored  by  this  champion  of 
democracy  whose  birthday  we  celebrate, 
^ill  stand  as  a  montiment  to  Jefferson 
or  as  a  sort  of  mausoleum  in  a  cemetery 
of  buried  hopes  for  peoples  who  aspire 
to  maintain  free  government. 

In  Jefferson's  ffrst  inaugural  address, 
in  1801,  with  a  knowledge  enquired  and  a 
Judgment  matured  by  years  of  study  and 
close  observation,  and  the  experience  of 
purposeful  living,  he  said  many  things  we 
might  stop  to  consider  on  this  day.  These 
were  his  introductory  words: 

About  to  enter,  fellow  citizens,  on  the 
exercise  of  duties  which  comprehend  every- 
thing dear  and  valxiable  to  you,  it  is  proper 
that  you  should  understand  what  I  deem 
the  essential  principles  of  our  Oovernment. 
and  consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape 
Its  administration. 

And  among  them  this,  which  I  quote: 

The  support  of  the  State  governments  In 
all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  ad- 
ministrations for  our  domestic  concerns  and 
the  surest  bulwarks  against  antlrepubllcan 
tendencies. 

While  we  are  engaged  In  this  great 
celebration,  it  might  be  well  to  examine 
that  statement,  not  merely  because  Jef- 
ferson made  it.  but  to  see  if  that  state- 
ment does  not  rest  upon  fundamental 
truth  and  fimdamental  necessity.  See  if 
the  States,  and  their  subdivisions,  do 
not  constitute  the  only  machinery  in 
our  governmental  organization  which 
the  people  can  operate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  general  governmental 
duties;  and  consider,  really  consider, 
what  we  are  doing  to  these  States  and  to 
the  governmental  capacity  of  our  peo- 
ple by  shifting  their  reserved  power  to 
a  Federal  bureaucracy  what  we  are 
really  doing  to  our  democracy — we,  who 
today  dedicated  this  beautiful  mon- 
ument to  Jefferson,  who,  out  of  the 
wealth  of  his  profound  tmderstanding, 
declared: 

It  Is  proper  that  you  should  understand 
what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our 
Government,  and  consequently  those  which 
ought  to  shape  Its  administration  •  •  • 
tlie  support  of  the  Stats  governments  in  all 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  adminis- 
trations for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the 


surest  bulwarks  against  antlrepubllcan  tend- 
encies. 

We  do  not  speak  of  the  wisdom  which 
came  from  Jefferson's  creative  genius — 
be  never  claimed  it  as  such — ^but  of  the 
wisdom  which  he  had  gained  during  his 
explorations  into  the  fundamentals  of 
life  and  the  plan  of  nature  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  man. 

Near  this  beautiful  memorial  to  Jef- 
ferson is  the  Washington  Monument. 
Four  years  and  a  few  months  before  Jef- 
ferson's inaugural  address  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  Washington  delivered  his 
Farewell  Address  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  was  soon  to  finish  his  public 
career.    He  said: 

I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution 
I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a 
choice  is  to  be  made. 

As  a  father  to  his  children,  and  to 
their  children,  and  to  their  children's 
children,  for  all  times  Washington  spoke 
on  that  occasion.  Out  of  the  fullness  of 
his  experience  and  observation,  out  of  the 
richness  of  his  meditations  as  he  had 
walked  through  the  silent  places,  walked 
alone,  and  yet  not  alone  In  the  silent 
places,  he  spoke.  He  spoke  to  us  in  words 
of  deathless  wisdom.  He  said  to  us,  and 
I  quote: 

It  is  important  likewise  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution.  In  those  entrusted  with  Its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves  within 
their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoid- 
ing in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one 
department  to  encroach  upon  another  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consoli- 
date the  powers  of  all  the  departments  In 
one  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism. 

A  Just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and 
proneness  to  abtise  It.  which  predominates 
In  the  human  heart,  (ambition)  Is  stifflclent 
to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position. 
Th-  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  In  the 
exercise  of  political  power;  by  dividing  and 
distributing  It  Into  dlfTerent  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  gfuardlan  of  the  public 
weal  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has 
tjeen  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modem;  some  of  them  In  our  country  and 
under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must 
be  as  necessary  as  to  Institute  them.  (That 
Is  our  Job) .  If  m  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
In  the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this.  In  one  Instance,  may  be  the 
Instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  ctistomary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. 

He  said  many  other  very  wise  things 
in  that  address,  which  we  might  consider 
with  profit  on  this  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson.   He  said  this,  and  I  quote  again: 

The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result 
gradually  incline  tbe  minds  of  men  to  seek 
security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of 
an  Individual;  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more 
fortunate  than  his  oompetltort,  turns  this 
disposition  to  tbs  purposes  of  his  own  ele- 
vation, on  tbe  nilns  of  ptibllc  liberty. 

Long  and  deeply  we  may  with  profit 
meditate  upon  tbe  wisdom  and  tbe  warn- 


ing of  these  words.  It  was  a  great  period 
tn  which  these  men  lived,  but  it  is  a 
greater  period  in  which  we  are  living. 
We  are  possibly  witnessing  now  the  re- 
currence of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  rarest  phenomena  to  be  observed  in 
the  course  of  human  history,  this  move- 
ment up  from  the  people.  For  6  or  7 
years  under  our  own  observation  it  has 
been  In  the  process  of  development. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  discovered 
the  phenomena  in  his  examination  of  the 
record  of  human  transactions.  We  are 
seeing  this  development  as  with  our  own 
eyes.  This  is  what  Mr.  Wilson  said  of  It. 
I  quote: 

When  I  look  back  on  the  processes  of  his- 
tory, when  I  survey  the  genesis  of  America.  I 
see  this  written  over  every  page:  That  the 
nations  are  renewed  from  the  t>ottom,  not 
from  the  top;  that  the  genius  which  springs 
up  from  the  ranks  of  unknown  men  Is  the 
genius  which  renews  the  youth  and  energy 
of  the  people.  Everything  I  know  about  his- 
tory, every  bit  of  experience  and  observation 
that  has  contributed  to  my  thought,  has  con- 
firmed me  m  the  conviction  that  the  real  wis- 
dom of  human  life  is  compotmded  out  of 
the  experiences  of  ordinary  men.  The  utility, 
the  vitality,  the  fruitage  of  life  does  not  corns 
from  tbe  top  to  the  bottom;  it  comes,  like 
the  natural  growth  of  a  great  tree,  from  the 
soil,  up  through  the  trtink  into  the  branches 
to  the  foliage  and  the  fruit.  The  great  strug- 
gling unknown  masses  of  the  men  who  are  at 
the  base  of  evenrthlng  are  the  dynamic  force 
that  Is  lifting  the  levels  of  society.  A  nation 
Is  as  great,  and  only  as  great,  as  her  ranlE 
and  file. 

We  might  ponder  that  a  long  time. 
Examination  and  meditation  must  con- 
vince anyone  that  God  has  not  put  in 
the  hearts  of  people  the  yearning  to  be 
free  and  self-governing  and  made  the 
realization  of  that  yearning  to  depend 
upon  the  will  and  the  good  disposition 
of  one  man  or  a  few  men  in  power. 
They  might  be  ambitious  to  be  known  as 
great  governors  of  a  people  instead  of 
useful  servants  of  a  great  people,  the 
only  aspiration  a  public  servant  in  a 
democracy  has  any  right  to  have.  Jef- 
ferson was  right  and  Wilson  was  right. 
Only  the  great  mass  of  a  people,  self- 
respecting  and  self-dependent,  fit  to  be 
free,  responding  to  the  deep  impulses  of 
a  Ood-implanted  aspiration  to  be  free, 
with  that  aspiration  interpreted  and 
made  vocal  by  such  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple as  the  one  we  honor  today,  In  times 
like  these,  can  revitalise  and  preserve  the 
Institutions  of  democratic  government 
against  their  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

If  this  movement  up  from  the  people 
is  the  real  thing,  to  which  Mr.  Wilson 
referred,  and  all  signs  Indicate  it  may 
be,  politicians  playing  for  political  ad- 
vantage either  for  themselves  or  their 
party  will  find  themselves  swept  aside  by 
the  increasing  piupose  and  strength  of 
this  movement  to  preserve  the  democ- 
racy which  is  coming  up  from  tbe  people. 
It  is  apparently  an  instinctive  move- 
ment, one  of  self-preservation,  among 
a  people  still  fit  to  be  free. 

It  would  be  a  helpful  and  heartening 
thing  for  those  who  still  bdieve  with 
Jefferson  that  peoi>le  have  a  right  to  be 
free,  and  the  capacity  to  be  free,  to  listen 
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we  fight  most  for  is  tbe  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem.   No  part  of  our  population  has  a  greater 


the  arm^  forces.    Nor  do  either  of  them  con- 
script female  nursee  or  female  physicians; 


townspeople,  from  whom  he  departed  a 
year  ago  to  enlist  in  the  Navy,  when  but 
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to  the  wisdom  of  plain  people  who  seem 
to  bv  sending  up  from  themselves  that 
which  Mr.  Wilson  describes  as  "the 
grnuis  which  renews  the  youth  and 
entTKy  of  the  people  " 

We  might  well  consider  on  this  natal 
day  of  Thomas  Jefferson  how  much  of 
the  philosophy  and  wisdom  of  the  sage 
of  Monticeilo  we  are  reflectinc  in  our 
policy  of  government  and  to  what  degree, 
during  the  long  period  when  the  people 
were  not  alert,  we  have  been  mixing  a  sort 
of  degenerate  Democrat  ic-Republican 
philosophy  and  pfilicy  of  government 
with  that  of  the  communistic-sociahstic- 
bureaucratic  hybrid  that  is  very  potent 
In  thi>  country  these  days. 

This  i.s  th«'  high  peak  in  the  history  of 
the  ages.  The  miglUiest  Lssues  of  all 
lime,  are  pending.  This  country,  this 
Democracy.  hold.s  the  hope  of  the  age.s 
for  pi'oples  who  would  be  free.  We  must 
not  f  ul  in  the  execution  of  the  commis- 
sion which  destiny  has  a.isigned  to  us. 
Tlil.s  day  of  dedication  of  a  beautiful 
structure  to  Thomas  JefT«'r.son  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  a  rededicatlon  of  the 
American  people  to  the  principles  of  free 
government  of  which  Jefferson  was  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  champions. 


Voluntary  EnliitmeBt  of  Women 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   COLOaAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesdau.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
ha\e  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
ORD  an  address  on  the  subject  Free  En- 
terpn.se  Calls  for  the  Voluntary  Enlist- 
ment of  Women,  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  Conference  on  War  and  Post- 
war Demands  for  Trained  Personnel,  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  on  April  10.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Under  the  free -enterprise  system  the 
United  Stateo  has  grown  and  prtispered  and 
bec.-me  f.ie  fc^at  neighbor  that  the  family  of 
nations  has  ever  known  Under  the  free- 
enterprise  system  we  lead  the  world  In  the 
mechanic>«l  aris.  cultural  attainments,  and 
prociuctJv%  capacity  Under  the  free-enter- 
prise ststom  womanhtKid  has  reached  the 
very  heights  of  respect  and  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  opportunity.  At  hist  we  can  say  In 
truth,  brains,  ability.  Individual  capacity 
determine  the  issue,  not  sex.  At  last  indi- 
vidual merit  has  overcome  the  historic  com- 
plex of  sex  Inferiority  and  woman,  without 
interference,  fashions  her  own  destiny 

And  yet  today  America,  the  world  s  fore- 
most expoiient  of  tlie  free-enterprise  pystem, 
l\nds  herself  in  the  paradoxical  position  of 
sacnftclng  her  very  life  In  the  destruction  of 
tyranny  and  totalitarianism  abroad  to  pre- 
serve llt>erty.  freedom,  and  the  dignity  of 
man  throughout  the  world,  and  at  the  very 
same  time  seriously  debating  before  this  his- 
toric ccnference  the  advLsablllty  of  volun- 
tnrlly  adoptlnc;  tyranny  and  totalitarianism 
h.re  at  home  in    the   name  of  efficiency.     If 


this  unbelievable  paradox  were  not  so  grue- 
some, and  If  we  had  a  sense  of  humor  callous 
enough  to  contemplate  slavery  for  ourselves, 
we  could  very  well  sit  l>ack  and  laugh  our- 
selves Into  convulsions  at  ourselves. 

It  Is  my  purpose  today,  in  this  friendly  de- 
bate with  the  Honorable  Jamxs  W.  Wads- 
worth,  to  point  out  speciflcally  how  the 
Ausim-Wadiworth  bill  will  adversely  affect 
the  lives  of  American  women  and  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  best  interes's  of  this  great 
Nation,  should  Congre.ss  make  the  terrible 
mistake  of  enticting  It  Into  law  We  have  the 
fiercest  war  of  all  history  to  win.  and  every 
major  mLstake  we  make  will  add  to  America  .s 
costs  m  blood  and  treasure  With  such  a 
sword  8uppt;rted  by  a  single  thread  hanging 
over  our  h^■.^d9  we  must  atxive  all  be  prudent. 

The  Austin-Wadsworth  bill  provides  for 
drafting  for  work  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  the  United  States  TlUa  bill  puts 
all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  and 
all  women  between  18  and  50  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  Federal  bureaurraUi  to  render  such 
personal  services  as  he  or  she  may  be  deemed 
best  fitted  to  pertwm  Thus  the  bill  gives 
Washington  btireaucracy  the  same  arbitrary 
control  iivrr  the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  an  the  Oovernment  now  exer- 
cises over  the  personnel  of  Its  armed  forces. 

There  is  a  vast  difference,  however,  in 
drafting  a  man  for  the  armed  forces  and 
drafting  a  man  or  woman  to  work  for  a  pri- 
vate employer  making  a  fat  profit  out  of  that 
work.  The  Army  belongs  to  all  of  us.  and 
is  mobilized  for  our  mutual  defense  and  pro- 
tection, while  private  Industry  is  operated 
for  private  profit.  They  cannot,  therefore. 
be  conaldereJ  to  be  on  the  same  plane. 

The  Austin -Wadsworth  bill  Is  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  It  would  place  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic autocracy  in  control  of  the  lib- 
erties uf  American  citizens.  Conscription 
of  labor  is  a  foreign  Ideology  and  must  not 
be  permitted  to  take  root  In  free  America 
even  during  war.  Free  labor  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  free  American  Institutions.  Con- 
scription of  labor  must  of  necessity  be  fol- 
lowed by  conscription  of  capital — make  no 
mistake  about  that. 

Conscription  of  labor  Is  thoroughly  Im- 
practical. It  Is  not  only  completely  repug- 
nant to  every  American  workman,  but  It  Is 
wholly  unnecessary  as  well.  Much  could  be 
done  to  increase  the  man  and  woman  power 
(jf  this  Nation. 

Of  labor,  there  is  still  much  hoarding  and 
wasting  by  industry.  Transptjrtation  and 
housing  rvquirements  of  workers  have  not 
been  adequately  met  Inexcusable  short- 
ages of  natural  resources  and  poor  schedul- 
ing m  the  factories  are  causing  an  appalling 
lotis  of  precious  man-hours.  Labor  is  not 
being  utilized  at  Its  highest  skill.  Cost-plus 
formulas  have  encouraged  criminal  waste  of 
man-hours  by  plant  management.  Absen- 
teeism, the  Joint  problem  of  management 
and  labor,  goss  merrily  on  without  effective 
check.  There  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  training 
of  men  and  women  for  skilled  Jobs. 

The  Austin-Wadsworth  bill  would  aggra- 
vate rather  than  cure  these  tragic  condi- 
tions It  leaves  employers  free  to  continue 
chaotic  and  destructive  employment  prac- 
tices. Under  Its  provisions.  Industry  would 
be  deluged  with  a  great  multitude  of  sullen, 
disgruntled,  untrained  misfits,  while  ordinary 
civilian  pursuits,  so  necessary  to  sustain  an 
all-out  war  effort,  would  t>e  stripped  arbitrar- 
ily of  its  man  and  woman  power.  It  wiil 
hinder  and  n^t  help  the  war  effort. 

It  is  evidence  of  "ftizzy"  thinking  to  seize 
upon  a  labor-draft  measure  as  the  cure-all 
to  solve  with  one  wave  of  the  magic  legisla- 
tive wand  all  of  our  manpower  troubles. 
What  Is  needed  is  a  more  efficient  use  of  the 
manpower  now  available.  The  Atistln- 
Wadsworth  bill  makes  no  suggestion  of  such 
an  approach  It  ignores  fundamentals  and 
offers  a  remedy  that  cures  nothing  but  cie- 


ates  a  new  series  of  dl-sturbanccs  that  can- 
not end  in  less  than  complete  disorder.  It 
calls  for  nothing  but  the  power  to  draft  and 
the  power  to  regiment.  That  is  not  a  rem- 
edy: that  Is  a  complex. 

In  the  holy  name  of  freedom,  it  destroys 
freedom  If  It  be  patriotic  to  fight  this  war 
against  despotism — and  It  Is — then  we  muft 
flght  the  enactment  of  a  bill  that  would  Im- 
pose the  yoke  of  InvolunUry  servitude  upon 
an  American  workman  and  consign  him  or 
her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  power-mad 
Washington  bureaucracy.  No  despot  equals 
a  one-track  "offlcecrat." 

Truly  the  Austln-Wadsworth  proposal. 
striking  down  as  It  does  the  voluntary  work 
system,  is  blinded  desperation  resulting  fiom 
lack  of  faith  in  the  things  that  made  America 
great 

Wftr  promotes  emotional  Instability  and  a 
general  restlessness  and  craving  for  ll(^uor 
and  excitement,  resulting  In  alarming  In- 
cTCAtes  of  delinquency  and  truancy  among 
children,  spreading  of  Immorality,  venereal 
disease,  and  illegitimacy  among  adolesccnu 
and  the  tragedy  of  broken  homes,  and  a  gen- 
eral upheaval  all  slong  the  line. 

Indeed,  war  places  a  heavy  burden  upon 
women  and  up<in  society  Women  are  the 
foundation  of  the  family  and  the  family  U 
the  bulwark  of  society     Soon  the  fathers  are 

to  be  called  and  the  mottiers  must  be  fathers 
as  well  txjs  mothers  Marketing  and  planning 
the  diet  today  is  an  overwhelming  problem 
in  Itself,  doing  housework  without  help,  shop- 
ping without  transportation,  caring  for  the 
sick  without  nurses  or  doctors;  all  of  there 
things  have  placed  a  terrible  strain  upon 
women  and  made  the  maintenance  of  family 
life  a  constant  struggle  and  in  many  in- 
stances a  horrible  nightmare. 

The  home  ties  must  not  be  furtlier  weak- 
ened; they  must  be  strengthened  Instead. 
Young  people  miast  be  given  more  security, 
not  less.  Around  the  camps,  posts,  and  fac- 
tories the  social  situation  is  really  most  seri- 
ous. Lonely  soldiers  and  lonely  men  work- 
ers far  away  from  home  try  to  find  solace  with 
any  women  or  girls  they  can  find  and  you 
know  with  what  tragic  results 

Women  should  not  be  con5crtpted  during 
war  when  the  men  are  at  the  front  and  in 
the  distant  war  plant  since  at  such  a  time 
they  are  the  custodians  of  our  cherished  Insti- 
tutions— the  church,  the  school,  the  frater- 
nity, the  welfare  program.  It  is  their  Job 
during  war  not  only  to  keep  the  home  fires 
burning,  but  to  keep  the  spiritual  fires  from 
dying  out  Whatever  comes,  the  religious 
and  cultural  values  and  moral  tone  of  our 
civilization  must  t>e  sustained  or  we  lose 
more  than  the  war. 

Good,  wholesome,  straight-thinking  Intelli- 
gent, stabilized  women  are  the  only  hope  to 
combat  these  terrifying  conditions.  It  will 
take  all  the  ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  and 
courage  they  can  musu-r  to  meet  the  cliallenge 
that  is  theirs.  A  newspaper  in  a  nearby 
American  city  this  very  week  relates  the 
sordid  story  of  a  gang  of  12-yoar-old  prosti- 
tutes Family  ties,  family  understanding,  and 
family  resprct  must  be  held  Intact,  the  family 
church  kept  alert  and  the  neighborhood  Influ- 
ence for  wholesome  family  life  maintained. 
Who  is  to  do  all  this? — the  women.  God  bless 
them.  If  It  Is  to  be  done.  Conscript  women? 
Send  them  into  far  away  places?  Break  up 
homes?  Destroy  family  morale? — God  for- 
bid! 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  modern  war  re- 
quires directly  and  Indirectly  the  services,  the 
wealth,  and  If  need  be.  the  lives  of  every 
citlaen  of  every  belligerent  country.  No 
longer  does  an  Army  of  trained  fighting  men 
alone  carry  the  brunt  of  battle  Bomlw  fall 
on  soldier  and  civilian  alike  Furthermore, 
modern  wars  are  fought  for  Ideologies,  phi- 
losophies, and  principles,  rather  than  for 
kingdoms  and  crowns  Germany  fights  for 
her  new  order  and  state  socialism  and  the 
Allie.s  flght  for  the  freedoms  Little  is  being 
said  about  It,  but  one  of  those  freedoms  that 
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We  will  be  unworthy  of  the  heroic  .services 
ef  ifce  millions  of  American  youths  who  have 
left  home  to  serve  us  on  the  far-flung  battle 


«r/^n<>      ir 


^r«t1if     /^ViAAi*     nr\fi     ar\nlQllH 


"a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations."'  To 
celebrate  the  memory  of  Jefferson  Is  to  cele- 
brate that  Immortal  document. 

Aa   w«  listened   todflv   to  the  tributes  naid 


individual  home  rule  of  the  States  Is  scrupu- 
lously preserved  and  fought  for  whenever  it 
seems  In  danger."  But  he  said  that  In  1930 
and  shortlv  afterward  he  wrote  "must"  on  the 
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we  flght  most  for  Is  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Mo  part  of  our  population  has  a  greater 
stake  In  this  war  than  have  our  women  folk. 
They  have  far  more  to  loee  than  anyone. 
For  them  Hitler's  new  order  mesLns  slavery 
and  the  return  of  the  indignltKfl  visited 
upon  their  aez  during  the  Dark  Ages.  Their 
whole  world  bangs  in  tbe  balance  of  an 
Allied  Tlctory.  No  one  understands  the  Im- 
plications InrolTed  in  this  war  more  clearly 
than  they. 

In  a  very  practical  sense  this  is  a  woman's 
war.  Now.  let  us  see  how  they  respond  to  Its 
burdens.  To  be  sure  they  have  given  freely 
of  their  sons  and  sweethearts  and  husbands. 
But  they  have  al&i  given  themselves  J\ist  as 
freely  and  casnpulslon  has  not  been  required. 
Recently  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  opened  their  ranks  to 
women  volunteers  with  the  restilt  that  these 
branches  at  the  mlUtary  service  have  been 
deluged  with  wonaen's  applications.  In  fact, 
apphcatlons  are  coming  in  much  faster  than 
women  soldiers  can  be  aasimilatcd.  Does 
that  oOdai  (act  mean  anything  to  the  advo- 
cates of  ooDscrlptkn  of  women?  Apparently 
not 

Then,  what  of  the  industrial  front  supplied 
entirely  by  volunteers,  botb  men  and  women? 
In  the  so-called  mimltlon  tDdu:>trlca,  Includ- 
ing iteel  mllU,  the  aircraft  Industry,  ship- 
building, etc..  1.600  000  women  are  at  work, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  3.900  000 
women  will  be  employed.  Is  any  dUBculty 
encountered  recruiting  women?  Not  the 
least  bit.  In  fact,  again  applications  are 
more  numerous  than  jobs. 

In  the  Indiistries  classed  as  more  essential 
industries,  including  coal  mining,  lumbering, 
food  processing.  1.500.000  women  are  employed 
and  by  December  81.  1843.  1,000,000  women 
will  be  at  work.  In  these  Industries  there 
Is  also  a  waiting  list  of  women  applicants 
anxious  to  go  to  work.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sand women  are  employed  as  civilian  war 
workers  outside  of  the  factories.  This  num- 
ber will  go  to  800.000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Again,  an  sbundance  of  women  applicants. 

The  statistician  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  told  me  this  week  that  no  na- 
tional recruiting  campaign  was  even  being 
considered  since.  If  should  they  do  so,  they 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  applications.  A 
careful  canvass  shows  that  there  are  4.500.000 
women  ready  to  go  to  work  right  now  in  the 
war  effort.  However,  many  of  them  do  not 
live  where  the  work  Is  and  would  have  to  be 
moved  to  the  plants  and  that  Is  not  the 
policy  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis.slon. 
For  obvious  reasons,  ycu  cannot  move  women 
about  as  you  can  men.  and  for  tlie  reasons 
which  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  you  should 
not  do  so.  Housing  and  family  problems 
must  be  solved  first.  The  friends  of  con- 
scription have  completely  overlooked  that 
fundamental. 

Much  could  be  done  to  make  the  volunt.iry 
system  work  tjetter.  Women  desirous  of 
doing  something  toward  aiding  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  are  being  confused  by 
conflicting  statements  and  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain clear-cut  directions  as  to  where  their 
services  are  needed.  Women  workers  have 
applied  In  vain  to  have  their  services  utilized 
In  the  war  effort,  but  after  repeated  efforts 
have  not  succeeded  in  beitxg  placed  at  any 
Job.  Certainly  a  well  thought-out  and  de- 
veloped plan  to  utlllae  women  on  a  voluntary 
basis  should  precede  any  thoughts  of  com- 
pulsion. I  must  repeat  over  and  over  the 
volunteer  method  of  recruiting  and  employ- 
ing women  has  not  been  exhausted,  nor  can 
It  be  denied  that  we  still  have  a  substantial 
reservoir  of  potential  women  workers  who 
could  be  used  In  the  labor  market  to  excel- 
lent advantage  without  doing  violence  to  out 
whole  aocial  structtire.  Conscription  of 
women  la  at  least  premature. 

Neither  the  selectlve-serrlce  bill  nor  the 
Austln-Wadsworth  bill  pretends  to  conscript 
women  for  the  varloua  military  services  in 


the  arm  "tl  forces.  Nor  do  either  of  them  con- 
Beript  female  nurses  or  female  physicians: 
therefore,  if  the  Austln-Wadsworth  bill 
should  be  enacted  into  law,  women  laborers 
would  be  conscripted  while  women  In  the 
military  personnel  would  remain  on  the  vol- 
tmtary  basis.  I  see  neither  rhjrme  nor  rea- 
son for  this  strange  discrimination  against 
women  workers. 

There  are  many  sound  Eu-gumects  for  con- 
scripting men  for  the  armed  forces  during 
war  that  do  not  apply  to  the  conscription  of 
either  men  or  women  lor  work.  For  one 
thing,  compulsory  military  service  is  self-  . 
limiting  as  it  terminates  at  the  conclusion  of 
hoe^tllities,  whUe  Industrial  compulsion  need 
ha  3  no  limitation  at  all.  On  one  subterfuge 
or  another  It  oilght  even  be  continued  by 
an  arbitrary  gcvemment  as  a  permanent  fix- 
ture In  our  economy. 

Conecnptlon  at  won>en  must  as  a  matter 
of  course  be  coupled  with  distribution.  It  is 
the  distribu'.lon  of  women — the  shipping  of 
them  here  and  there  wherever  industry  re- 
quires them — that  disturbs  me  most  in  this 
proposal. 

Some  States  have  splendid  prot«rtl?e  laws 
for  women  workers.  Others  have  no  protec- 
tion at  all.  Some  8t«te«  provide  Rfnerous 
workmen's  compensation  paymenu  and  lib- 
eral unemployment  insurance  and  old-age 
assUtance.  while  other  States  make  little  or 
no  provision   (or  these  things. 

How  would  the  women  of  this  splendid 
group  of  refined  and  Intelligent  women  like 
to  be  cent  from  their  comfortable  homes 
and  happy  family  life  Into  a  plant  In  Loui- 
siana or  some  other  distant  State  as  char- 
women or  farm  workers  or  grease  monkeys? 
The  voluntary  lystem  permits  women  to 
choose  their  employment  and  the  place  of 
employment.  The  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion prefers  the  voluntary  system  because  it 
permits  women  to  live  with  their  own  fam- 
ilies I'.ud  at  the  same  time  supply  the  need 
for  workers. 

Ttie  enactment  of  the  Austin-Wadsworth 
bill  would  be  a  confession  that  free  labor, 
democracy,  and  the  free-enterprl&e  system 
have  dismally  failed  in  a  great  crisis  and  that 
we  we.'-e  compelled  to  resort  to  the  vile  meth- 
ods of  the  totalitarian  powers  In  order  to 
win  the  war.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  slave 
labor  is  more  efficient  than  free  labor.  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  despotism  and  state 
socialism  are  better  than  the  tried  and  true 
free  enterprise  sjrstem  ot  our  founding 
fnthers. 

The  Austln-Wadsworth  bill  is  a  decided 
step  toward  state  socialism.  Women  know 
by  Instinct  that  liberty,  freedom,  and  the 
dignity  of  womanhood  are  safe  under  the 
free-enterprise  system,  and  that  all  of  these 
advantages  will  be  destroyed  by  .state  social- 
ism or  bf  autocratic  bureaucracy. 


Address  by  Senator  Walsh  at  Ceremomei 
Weicominf  Heme  Basil  Dominick  Izzi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MsaBATHuaarm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1943 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, April  11,  an  unusual  event  took  place 
In  the  town  of  Barre,  Mass. 

Ba.sil  D.  Izzi,  a  20-year-old  naval  gun- 
ner, who  lived  through  83  harrowing  days 
on  a  raft  In  the  Pacific,  retiuned  to  his 
home  town  to  receive  a  victorious  wel- 
come from  his  family,  neighbors,  and 


townspeople,  from  whom  he  departed  a 
year  ago  to  enlist  in  the  l^&vy,  when  but 
19  years  of  age. 

Seaman  Izzi  was  aboard  a  United  Na- 
tions merchant  ship  as  a  member  of  the 
giui  crew  when  it  was  torpedoed.  He 
swam  through  shark -infested  waters  to 
a  raft  8  by  9  feet,  and  got  aboard  with 
four  others.  He  and  his  companions 
lived  on  fish,  birds,  and  rain  water  after 
their  limited  supply  of  food  had  been  ex- 
hausted. He  was  on  this  raft  from  No- 
vember 2.  1942.  to  January  24,  1943. 
While  on  the  raft,  he  reached  his  twen- 
tieth birthday.  During  these  83  days, 
two  of  his  companions  on  the  raft,  one 
an  ensign  in  the  Na\7.  died  and  they 
were  burled  at  sea  by  the  three  sur\lvors. 
Izzi  was  the  only  American  among  the 
thiee  who  survived. 

I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  townt- 
peoT>le  of  Barre.  Mass..  in  the  presence 
of  Seaman  Izasl,  his  father  and  mother, 
and  a  large  number  of  his  enthusiastic 
fellow  citizens.  I  ask  that  my  speech  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNoacs- 
SIONAL  RkCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Racoas. 
as  foUo^ss: 

Many  impressive  thoughts  come  to  mind 
as  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  this  young 
hero.  Plrst.  his  age;  a  mere  youth — only  30 
years  of  age:  that  he  is  the  aon  of  humble, 
but  honest  emigrant  parents:  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  for  one  to  enjoy  high  military  rank 
in  order  to  be  a  great  hero:  and,  finally,  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  greatest 
surviving  heroes  of  the  present  war,  one 
who  has  endured  and  suffered  severely  the 
pangs  of  bodily  pain,  lonesomenefs,  hunger, 
discouragement,  and  exhaustion.  For  63 
long  days  and  nights,  abandoned,  watching, 
waiting,  and  praying,  he  suffered  the  excru- 
ciating hardahipa  which  few  buman  beings 
ever  before  experienced,  and  yet  survived 

The  story  of  this  young  man  whom  we 
salute  today  should  Impress  all  in  the  extent 
of  suffering  and  the  extreme  sacrifices  that 
our  youths  In  the  armed  services  are  making 
for  us.  Basil  Dominick  Izzi  exemplifies  In  a 
striking  degree  the  courage  and  the  faith  in 
God  and  country  that  Inspire  the  youths  In 
our  fighting  forces.  One  of  the  great  trage- 
dies of  war  IB  that  our  young  men,  many  of 
them  m«-e  boys,  must  bear  the  hardships, 
endure  the  agony  and  pain,  and,  if  necessary, 
sacrifice  their  lives. 

In  paying  tribute  to  this  naval  hero  we 
must  not  fall  to  express  our  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  the  millions  of  his  companions 
who  on  land,  in  the  air.  and  on  the  seas  are 
steadily  and  determinedly  leading  los  to  vic- 
tory. In  view  of  the  example  of  sacrifices 
that  they  are  making,  we  on  the  home  front 
should  be  strengthened  in  our  determination 
to  bear  willingly  the  lighter  burdens  and  the 
Insignificant  sacrifices  that  the  home-front 
war  effort  necefSltates. 

In  future  years  the  name  "JtxI"  will  be  an 
Inspiration  not  only  to  the  citizenry  of  his 
home  community  but  to  all  Americans.  Hi* 
has  not  been  mere  lip  service.  He  has  seen, 
felt,  suffered,  and  endured  imder  the  enemy's 
fire  in  order  that  our  free  institutions  should 
not  perish. 

All  honor  to  this  son  of  Worcester  County, 
whose  parents  came  to  this  land  of  plenty 
to  gain  opportunities  nowhere  else  enjoyed 
throughout  the  world  and  who.  in  turn,  ara 
proving  BO  glortously  their  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  America. 

It  la  easy  to  extend  praise  In  the  hour  ot 
triumph,  but  real  appreciation  and  thanks- 
glYlngs  can  best  bt  chown  through  the  meas* 
ure  of  the  support  and  aid  we  give  them  after 
the  din  and  noiae  ot  the  conflict  is  over. 
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phrase,  to  bufld  up  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive, to  extend.  In  the  name  of  war.  bure«u- 
cratic  controls  over  man  He  would  note  that 
th'«ii   rrmtrol*;     under    th^   nleavlna    name   nt 


The  Trea.'^ury  nayn  It  would  lose  money  under 
this  plan — well,  they  aren't  making  any 
money  now  with  a  lot  of  people  cashing  wnr 


hnT\rt«      fn     m«k«f     t^w     r\avvr%»ntm 


Qiir>T\r««A 


Flense  don't  waste  any  time  getting  busy 
yourselves.  Rememt)er.  this  eountiy  waa 
made  great  and  rich  and  powerful  l)ecau.«?e 


fVi. 


Ann*«H/**n 
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We  will  he  unworthy  of  the  heroic  services 
cf  tbe  mlUioiw  of  American  youths  who  have 
It  ft  home  to  serve  us  on  the  far-flung  battle 
Ironta  If  we  but  merely  cheer  and  applaud 
th(»f.e  who  come  bacic  to  us  maimed  and 
broken  In  bi)dy  niiU  spirit  We  must  remem- 
ber a-  well.  a:id  wah  undying  gratitude,  those 
vho  will  never  return  We  must  not  cease  to 
r-vere  the  memory  of  o'her  thousands  who 
•  le  olleilng  their  lives  and  who,  unlike  Sea- 
man Izzi,  never  had  even  the  satisfaction  of 
loouuiK  Into  the  grateful  faces  ui  their  fellow 
countrymen 

Our  gratitude  to  the  living  and  the  dead 
r>n«t  be  mi.re  than  words  and  cheers  We 
xnu.sl  make  certain  that  they  and  their  loved 
ones  never  shall  want  for  those  comforts  and 
iMneflces  that  we.  as  grateful  citizens,  must 
always  extend  to  them  Wuh  more  than 
e^teem  and  affection,  we  must  strive  to  repay 
them  by  giving  them  all  the  necesisary  ma- 
terial things  that  may  brighten  their  lives 
and  ea*e  their  Journey   thrnuRh  life 

American.s.  when  you  l(X3k  upon  the  uni- 
form of  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors,  you  will 
really  and  effectively  understand  our  obliga- 
tion to  them  If  yi)U  would  read  thereon  these 
.Invisible  words:   "We  are  doing  this  for  you  " 

We  must  not  fall  to  extend  to  our  de- 
fenders and  their  kith  and  kin  after  the  war 
1."  over  a  share  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
that  they  have  prewrved  for  us  However, 
that  there  Is  no  more  prlceleas  gift  we  can 
pive  our  war  heroes,  living  or  dead,  than  to 
preserve  for  them  the  continued  enjoyment 
by  the  human  family,  through  sound  policies 
of  government,  our  sacred  traditions,  our 
priceless  free  Institutions — in  a  word,  our 
American   democracy. 


Thomas  Jefferson  Bicentennial 
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or 

HON.  E.  V.  ROBERTSON 

or    WYOMING 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wcdnesdau.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
B  k  ununimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dre.ss  dehvered  by  the  di.stjnptiished  Sen- 
ntor  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Moore  1  over 
the  Nntional  Btoadca.stinp  Co.  network 
ye.sierday  evening  in  connection  with 
the  observation  of  the  two-hundredth 
pnniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
JefTerson. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  this  hour  of  the  Nation's  greatest  need. 
%e  turn  instinciively  to  our  great  leaders  of 
the  past  for  guid-ince  and  strength.  We  long 
tor  a  W.i.shlntUon.  a  Jctleri-tjn.  a  Lincoln.  We 
do  homage  today  to  Thomas  JefTtrson  We 
cl.)  so  renunibe:  i:ii;  his  vow.  "I  have  sworn 
upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hoBtility 
a;:anist  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mtnd 
ot  man  " 

Tile  Declaration  of  Independence  emerged 
fvom  his  humble  and  mighty  pen;  li  w:;s 
then,  and  still  is.  the  greatest  charter  of 
human  rights  ever  conceived  by  the  brain 
and  heart  ot  man.     It  holds  that  'all  men  are 

•  •  •  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalieniiblc  rikjhts.  that  among  these  are 
life,   liberty,  and    the   pursuit    of   happiness; 

•  *  •  thi'.t  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
FMffer.  while  evils  are  sufferable  than  to  right 
t  .(Mi-.selves  by  abo!i.«hing  the  fonnii  to  which 
they  are  accUdtomeU."     And  then  he  recites 


"a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations."  To 
celebrate  the  memory  of  Jefferson  Is  to  cele- 
brate that  Immortal  document. 

As  we  listened  today  to  the  tributes  paid 
our  first  Kc^at  D<-mocrat  by  those  high  in  the 
New  Deal  party,  many  of  us  wondered  how 
much  was  lip  service  and  how  much  was 
veneration  for  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson The  New  Deal  bureaucracy  of  today 
Is  about  ns  like  the  real  Democratic  Party  as 
Hitler  is  like  JefTerson.  Voracious  bureau- 
crats, arrogant  and  petty,  meddle  in  every 
activity  of  the  American  citizen  today.  We 
rftUl  have  the  form  of  free  government  but 
the  sulwtancp  is  going.  The.se  forms  are  as 
hypocritical  as  the  forms  fif  government  In 
Nazi  Germany.  Hitler  has  courts  and  a 
Reichstag,  but  we  Know  the  substance  of 
freedom  and  Justice  Is  gone.  The  pattern 
followed  by  this  administration,  If  continued, 
will  lead  to  the  same  end  May  the  voice  of 
the  American  people  cry  out  in  all  its  p<.iwer 
a^^amst  the  further  desecration  of  our  liber- 
ties under  the  Constitution.  As  Jefferson 
said,  "to  preseive  our  Independence,  we  mu^t 
not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  p'-rpetual 
debt;  we  must  make  our  election  between 
economy  and  liberty  or  profu.'^lon  and  servi- 
tude "  "If  we  can  prevent  the  government 
from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under 
the  pretense  of  taking  care  of  them,  they 
must  become  happy  " 

Principles  endure:  they  are  the  same  yes- 
terday, today,  and  tomorrow.  President 
Roosevelt  saw  eye  to  eye  with  Jefferson  when 
he  said.  "Ciovernment  costs  too  much."  and. 
said  Mr.  Roosevelt.  "I  shall  not  stop  that 
preaching:  taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  t)f 
every  man  who  labors.  Our  workers  may 
never  see  a  tax  bill  but  they  pay  It.  They 
pay  In  deductions  and  wages,  in  increased 
cost  of  what  they  buy.  let  us  have  courage 
to  stop  borrowing  to  meet  continued  deficits." 
That  is  what  the  President  .said  when  he  was 
a  candidate  in  1932  Jefferson  had  a  disciple 
once  In  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Today  he  and 
his  ofUclal  family  pnid  tribute  to  Jefferson 
but  they  happily  forgot  Mr.  Roosevelt's  even 
more  positive  language  than  that  of  Jeffer- 
son when  he  sjild:  "We  are  not  getting  an 
adequate  return  for  the  money  we  are  "-pend- 
Ing  In  Washington  or.  to  put  it  another  way. 
we  are  spencllnij  altO(?ether  too  much  money 
for  Government  service  that  is  neither  prac- 
tical nor  necessary  "  And  then  in  addition 
to  that.  "We  are  attemptini;  too  many  func- 
tions, we  need  to  simplify  what  the  Federal 
Government  us  giving  to  tlie  people"  But 
that.  too.  w;u«  said  m  1932  when  the  President 
was  a  candidate 

Americans  will  reflect  upon  the  record  of 
the  10  long  years  between  that  statement 
and  today  as  we  celebrate  Jefferson's  birth- 
day 

Jefferson  had  a  pa.'^slcn  for  "home  rule." 
He  said,  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ments in  all  their  rights,  a.*  the  most  compet- 
ent adminlstr;Ulons  for  cur  domestic  con- 
cerns, are  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti- 
Republican  pi inciples."  Our  now  Pre.sident 
Was  still  inoie  emphatic  than  Jeffers^.n  w;ts  m 
h's  stand  agaui'^t  centralizathMi  of  power  in 
Wasiungtnn.  "It  was  clear  to  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution."  President  Rix)se\elt  said, 
"that  the  greatest  poseible  liberty  of  sell- 
government  must  be  given  to  each  Sta^e 
and  that  any  national  administration  at- 
temptir?;  to  make  all  laws  for  the  whole  Na- 
tion would  inevitably  result  ut  t  'me  future 
time  In  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  Itself  ' 
How  to  change  a  democracy  to  a  monarchy? 
President  Roo.'ievelt  g.>\e  the  answer.  He 
declared  "Now  to  brinR  about  government 
by  oligarchy,  masqueradniq  as  democracy.  It 
Is  fundamentally  essenu.il  that  practically 
all  authority  and  control  be  centralized  In 
our  National  Government.  The  individual 
6  )verelgnty  of  our  States  must  first  be  de- 
stroyed. We  are  safe  from  th?  danger  of  any 
such  departure  from  the  principles  by  which 
this  country  WiU>  founded  Just  so  long  as  the 


Individual  home  rule  of  the  States  Is  scrupu- 
lously preserved  and  fought  for  whenever  It 
seems  In  danger."  But  he  said  that  in  1930 
and  shortly  afterward  he  wrote  "must"  on  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  and  the 
Guffey  Coal  Act.  both  of  which  were  outlawed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  despoiling  the 
States  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  deserve  the  title  of  a 
Jeffersonian  Democrat:  Jefferson  practiced 
the  principles  he  preached  He  cummed  It 
all  up  in  these  words:  "The  whole  art  of 
government  consists  In  the  art  of  being  hon- 
est." The  real  Jeffersonian  Democrats  who 
today  paid  silent  tribute  to  their  saint  must 
have  been  chagrined  at  the  mock  ceremonies 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital  — the  celebration 
of  Jefferson's  birthday  by  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter and  the  New  Deal.  Real  Jeflerson- 
lans  must  have  been  indignant — yea.  angry — 
as  they  listened  In  vain  for  some  allusion  to 
Jeffer.stm  8  deep  respect  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  framers  of 
"must"  laws  conveniently  forgot  Uxlay  that 
Jefferson  "determined."  as  he  said,  "to  inter- 
meddle not  at  all  with  Members  of  Congress, 
whose  friendship  I  value  too  highly  to  risk 
by  usurpation  of  their  freedom  of  Judgment 
and  the  conscientious  pursuit  of  their  own 
sense  of  duty  '  Did  Ju.siice  Frankfurter  re- 
call that  Jefferson  Insisted  that  Judges 
should  be  Independent  of  both  Congress  and 
the  President  in  order,  he  said,  that  the 
courts  might  protect  the  citizens'  rights  by 
holding  both  Congress  and  the  President  in 
check? 

Did  we  hear  anything  today  of  Jefferson's 
views  on  agriculture?  Jefferwm  said:  "Were 
we  to  be  directed  from  Washinijt<in  when  to 
sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want 
bread  "  Ponder  that  statement:  does  that 
not  eeem  prophetic  today?  Jefferson  said 
a.^atn:  "Our  country  is  too  large  to  have  all 
its  affairs  directed  by  a  single  government  " 
Did  you  hear  any  official  exponent  of  the 
New  Deal  Party  today  quote  President  Roose- 
velt on  the  futility  of  maintaining  prices  on 
wheat  and  cotton,  characterlzlnR  as  a  cruel 
Joke  any  plan  for  farmers  to  allow  20  percent 
of  their  wheat  lands  to  lie  Idle,  to  plow  up 
every  third  row  at  cotton,  and  to  shoot  every 
tenth  dairy  cow?  But  that  was  said  by  can- 
didate Roosevelt  in  1932.  Did  Justice  Frank- 
furter recall  todav  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  declaring  unconstitutional  the 
trlple-A  law  with  Its  program  of  plowing  up 
every  other  row  of  cotton  and  killing  the  little 
pigs?     If  .so.  he  did  not  mention  it. 

In  all  the  official  tributes  o  Jefferson  made 
en  this  day.  you  heard  no  approval  of  the 
statement  of  Jefferson  that  "should  a  Presi- 
dent consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  third  elec- 
t:on,  I  trust  he  would  be  rejected  on  this 
demonstration  of  his  ambiticus  views."  They 
could  have  quoted  Jefferson  when  he  said: 
■  If  some  period  of  time  be  not  fixed,  either 
by  the  C<;nstitutlcn  cr  by  practice,  to  the 
services  of  the  First  Magistrate,  hi.s  cfQce. 
though  nominally  elective,  will,  in  fact,  be 
for  life,  and  that  will  scon  degenerate  Into 
an  Inheritar.ce  ■ 

Oh.  but  If  Jefferson,  like  B.inquo's  ghost. 
had  appeared  suddenly  upon  the  platfcrm 
tcday    what    would   he   have  eald?     He  W(  uld 

have  been  Justified  In  stiymg,  "ycu  have  not 
come  together  here  to  praise  me.  ycu  have 
come  to  bury  me  '  For  President  Roo>evelt 
said  in  19M:  "Remember  well,  that  attitude 
and  method,  the  way  we  do  things.  Is  nearly 
always  the  mcusure  of  our  sincerity." 

Tlie  ghost  of  Jefferson  would  also  observe 
that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  world  war.  the 
objectives  of  that  war  are  to  bring  greater 
and  mere  la.«ting  freedoms  to  the  indivldUHl 
man.  the  man,  who  was  ever  present  in  Jef- 
fersonVs  philcsophy  of  government  He  would 
see  us  fighting  two  wars  at  the  same  time- 
one  to  defeat  Germany,  and  the  totalitarian 
way  of  life  where  the  man  is  a  pawn  ar.d 
the  state  supreme;  the  other  war  Is  to  re- 
form, to    'niukc  America  over"  in  Tugwelluu 
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•  nd  organized  labor.  He  never  pretended  to 
t)e  a  "liberar  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  yet  It  was  an  error  to  think  of  him  aa 


Under  the  present  system.  It  takes  a  family 
as  large  as  that  of  the  late  Major  Cavanaugh 
to  muster  enough  points  to  lift  one  of  those 


"No.  if  you  please."  he  said.  "TCeep  my 
name  and  my  firms  name  entirely  out  of 
It.     If  you  want  to  write  It  at  all.  let  It  look 
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phrase,  to  build  up  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive, to  extend.  In  the  name  of  war.  bureau- 
cratic controls  orer  man  He  would  note  that 
thfse  controls,  under  the  pleasing  name  of 

"national  p:aiinir.g.  "  are  net  the  phins  created 
by  war  They  are  the  same  plans  of  regi- 
mentation that  hRVp  been  advocated  by  the 
New  Deal  throughout  its  entire  reign,  and 
"the  measure  of  sincerity  '  la  the  daily  suz- 
gestion  cf  snnie  bur»-au  that  it  shou'd  crriy 
on  through  the  year.":  fcHowing  the  pt.ce 

Jcfferscn  hated  bureaucracy  as  he  hr.ted 
the  tyranny  of  George  III  and  he  wcu'd  con- 
demn bureaucracy  tcday  as  he  condemned 
the  tyranny  of  King  Gecrge,  when  he  said: 
"He  has  erected  a  raulti'ude  cf  new  otliccs 
and  sent  hither  swarm^^  of  ofBcexs  to  bar;  ss 
our  pecp!e  and  ent  their  substance  "  He 
would  see  a  flLcal  policy.  Jtistifled  by  Its  pro- 
ponents on  the  grounds  that  debt  and  spend- 
ing are  virtues  and  a  national  asset,  ruther 
than  a  threat  to  cur  freedom.  He  wcu^d  see 
a  Nation  brought  to  Its  lowest  ebb  In  political 
morality,  where  subs:dles  are  the  rule,  where 
appointment  Ui  Federal  Jobs  Is  the  price  of 
loya!ty  to  the  New  Deal  Jefferson  would 
St  11!  find  the  form  of  government  he  set  up 
but  thp  substance  In  danger  He  would  sob- 
erly remind  us  of  the  warning  of  his  col- 
league. Beiijamiu  Franklin:  "ThL>y  i.luit  can 
give  up  an  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little 
ten.porary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor 
safety  "  He  would  urge  us  today  to  appra:se 
Inteliigently  the  state  of  the  Union,  to 
arouse  ourselves  to  support  our  free  Insti- 
tutions, to  direct  and  support  our  servants  in 
C«.)Mgress.  one  rf  the  two  remaining  legisla- 
tive bodies  lu  the  world.  He  wculd  doubtless 
repeat  again  'Us  c!Wn  words,  more  pertinent 
today  than  In  1789.  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  Uberty  " 

Some  may  rbject  to  the  criticism  of  the 
President  and  his  administration  dviring  war 
tine;  seme  muy  say  that  even  a  fourth  term 
by  the  Pre=ldent  should  be  enduied  in  the 
Interest  cf  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
the  willing  of  the  peace.  I  say.  and  am  sure 
the  thoughtful  will  concur,  that  this  ad- 
miniE'r?.tlon  rught  to  be  replaced  from  the 
tip  down  because  of  the  war  Tills  adminis- 
tration is  dangerously  InefBcient  and  dan- 
gerously political  In  its  profceculion  of  the 
war.  Cannot  free  Americans  agree  wh(3le- 
heartedly  with  Woodrow  Wilson  who  said. 
"We  d>  not  need  le.se  criticism  in  tin  e  cf  war. 
but  more  It  is  hoped  that  criticism  will  t>e 
constructive,  but  belter  unfair  attack  than 
autocratic  repression  Hor.eb'y  and  compe- 
tence require  no  shield  of  secrecy." 


A  Word  From  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACBtTsrrrs 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BKPRB8ENTATIVES 
Wedn>'sduu.  April  14,  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD,  I  Include,  by  reque.st,  the 
following  letter  to  Congress,  signed  by 
123  Massachiisetts  citizens  and  tax- 
payers: 

GENTLEMrN:  since  we  can't  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  discus*  the  situation  with  you  on 
en  acro68-thc-tabIe  basis,  the  next  best  thing 
Is  a  friendly  letter  There  are  a  few  things 
going  on  In  Washington  that  we  don't  like 
and  it's  your  Job  to  fix  them  up. 

First,  why  all  Uila  hullabaloo  over  the 
Eunil  pilau?     It  s  a  pretty  good  idea,  we  think. 


The  Treasury  (raj's  It  would  lose  mon(7  under 
this  plan — well,  they  aren't  making  any 
money  now  with  a  lot  of  people  cashing  war 
bonds    to   meet   tnx   payments     Suppose   a 

few  rich  men  do  gain  a  little  from  It.  aren't 
we  seektnR  the  greata-^t  good  for  the  great- 
est numb<T?  Of  course,  the  proposed  ca.sh 
discount  to  the  me.n  who  cRn  pay  2  years' 
tsx^  In  1  year  (and  isn't  he  a  rich  m.nn?) 
d  e^n't  help  the  average  man  very  much. 
Now  can't  you  fellows  Just  cut  rut  all  tbe 
arguments  and  sit  down  and  puss  a  tax  bill 
containing  the  Ruml  plan?  Yt  u  could  do  it 
In  a  day  if  you  really  waiited  to.  and  you'd 
clear  up  a  lot  of  confusion  bv  doin-^  it  If  no 
such  plan  Is  in  effect  soon,  we're  goinp  to  be 
m  a  t  )Ugh  .'•pot  when  high-puid  defense 
workers  try  to  pay  high  taxes  out  of  lowertd 
iLicomes. 

Thtre's  another  situation  which  needs  a 
little  quick  claiiflcation  Uud-^r  the  present 
m.inpc  wer  set-up.  who  stai.ds  Just  where? 
V.'c  don  t  know,  and  we'd  like  to  have  sume 
Idea.  Perhaps  this  isn't  entirely  your  fault, 
but  you  can  put  a  little  prcfcsure  on  some  of 
tlifse  Nercctque  bureaucrats  and  get  s<.me 
concrete  action. 

Willie  weTe  on  the  subject  of  bureaucrats, 
for  heaven's  sake  get  rid  of  some  nf  iho.qp  em- 
b.-yonlc  lawyer?  (remember  Ginsburg  of 
Offlce  of  Price  Administration?)  who  nad  a 
bo"k  once  and  are  now  fully  quil'flcd  to  bo«s 
us  around.  If  they're  so  smart  why  do  they 
hnve  to  ask  so  dam  mnny  que.'-tlcns  about 
everyone's  business  before  they  can  get 
around  to  saying  yes  or  n>-  mostly  no.  We 
sometimes  suspect  that  a  lot  of  these  Jobs  are 
pv.rely  political,  but,  of  course,  politics  hr'.s 
b?pn  suspended  for  the  duration.  (H«!) 
Seems  to  us  we  read  recently  tha.  there  are 
no  pictures  of  Mme.  Chiang  at  a  Chicago 
meeting  b(  cause  the  |5.000-a-year  OfBce  cf 
Wnr  Inftrmatlon  camcramrtn — the  only  one 
admitted  to  the  meeting — fcrfot  to  take  the 
shutter  off  the  lens  of  his  camera  For  that 
annual  salary  we  ought  to  get  a  lot  of  pic- 
tuic-s.  n:!t  Just  laughs. 

Thrn  ♦here's  rationing,  particularly  here 
In  ihe  bicK»dy-but-unbowed  East  Not  even 
enough  pa.«  to  get  to  the  polls  to  vote.  And 
what  a  mess  fuel  oil  was  this  winter  We  who 
■managed  ti  keep  warm  are  tlianking  the  oil 
man,  not  the  Office  of  Pr*ce  Administration. 
And  now  we're  starting  on  fotxl  rationing 
We  knew  .something  has  to  be  done  to  In- 
sure a  rea!^onabIy  equal  di.'-tri'.juticn  of  food. 
but  cr>n't  we  get  someone  to  do  it  other  th^ai 
the  dream  boy  of  Office  of  Price  Admlnis- 
trp,ti(  n?  Just  for  example,  over  8;>  cars  of 
P'!tatoe"  5Jt  in  Boston  freight  yards  because 
those  beys  made  a  mess  of  potato  prices,  and 
potatoes  are  getting  scarcer  in  the  stores  every 
day  But  who  needs  meat  and  ptnatoee.  they 
say — eat  flr.h,  there's  plenty  of  it.  Sure, 
there's  plenty  of  it — lobsters  are  three  for 
$2  50  instead  of  $1.  halibut  has  gone  from  35 
cen's  to  85  cents  a  pound,  and  the  lowly 
mackerel  commands  two  bits  per  pound. 

We  could  mention  niany  more  examples 
of  inefficiency,  but  wc  want  you  to  spend 
your  time  correcting  them  rather  than  read- 
InR  about  them,  ao  well  quit  with  JiiSt  one 
more.  This  war  has  a  long  time  to  run  yet. 
and  our  domestic  problems  are  lar  from  set- 
tled, even  after  10  years  of  doctormg  by  the 
New  Deal.  So  let's  clean  up  the  war  first 
and  then  fix  up  our  troubles  at  home,  be- 
fore we  set  out  to  feed  every  Hottentot  and 
tiansform  every  Arab  and  Siamese  Into  a  bo- 
clal-sectirltlzcd  New  Dealer.  By  all  means, 
get  tcgcther  on  what  we're  goin^  to  say  and 
do  at  the  peece  table,  but  tether  Hekrt 
Wallace  and  hia  crowd  In  the  l>ack  pasture 
until  pr.wiiCHl  men  can  settle  the  practical 
problems  Tht^n.  when  we  can  breathe  a 
peaceful  breath  and  can  afford  to  indulge 
in  a  littie  world-wide  polltlckir:g.  turn  them 
loose,  but  just  give  them  enough  rope — and 
you  know  what. 

Now  we're  going  back  to  work,  gentlemen; 
we  have  a  lot  oi  questionnaire*  to  fill  out. 


Flense  don't  waste  any  time  getting  busy 
yourselves.  Remember,  this  country  was 
made  great  and  rich  and  powerful  because 
the  average  American  wa.-^.  and  Btlll  Is.  a 
pretty  level-headed  griy  When  left  alone 
and  given  a  chance  to  advance  himself,  he  did 
n  f  le  Job  in  building  a  fine  country  Keep 
on  Iraviiif;  him  a]i.-ne.  give  him  a  chance  to 
u^e  his  own  Initiative,  and  well  all  come  out 
en  top. 

(Signatures  omitted  ) 
Apwi.  10,  1943. 


Daniel  C.  Roper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or   SOUTH   CAIOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  a.<;k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
( milled  "Daniel  C.  Roper."  published  in 
the  Washington  E'kemng  Star  o[  April 
12.  1943. 

There  being  qo  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DANIEL  C     ROPER 

No  Other  man  ul  his  time  was  motivated 
by  more  notably  honorabU  intentions  thjjn 
Daniel  C.  Roper.  The  endowment  which 
nature  conferrtd  upon  him  included  the  gift 
of  patient  kindliness.  He  sought  tl)e  fulfill- 
ment of  his  purpo.'cs  by  tacttul  procedures. 
If  gentleness  of  manner  is  the  prime  requ: -;te 
of  a  s'aitesman,  he  certainly  was  pjssessed  of 
It  to  a  degree  well  mciitlng  such  a  title. 
Even  at  the  height  of  great  politcal  battles. 
his  temper  remained  unrufHcd,  his  tolerance 
undisturbed. 

Yet  Mr  Roper  was  a  person  of  rigid  prin- 
ciples and  firm  convictions.  Religion  meant 
much  to  him.  He  was  on  occasion  a  ley 
preacher  of  very  renl  distinction  A  ba^ic 
tenet  of  his  philosophy  w-as  the  belief  that 
there  mu^t  be  a  strong  eth'cal  foundation 
for  effective  democracy.  He  had  no  con- 
fidence In  negations.  TTie  notion  that  a 
people  might  pnjsper  without  filth  in  the 
supremacy  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  uni- 
verse was  repugnant  to  bim.  It  was  his  rea- 
soned Judgment  that  poverty,  disease,  ar.d 
Clime  in  the  world  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
neglect  of  Christian  teachlrag.  He  Identified 
aggressive  war  with  the  pernicious  growth  of 
R theism  in  Europe,  and  frankly  declared  his 
distnjst  of  Japan  long  before  Pearl  Harbor 
"becaute  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have 
not  listened  attentively  enough  to  Kagawa   " 

In  the  ordinary  business  of  hl»  career.  Mr. 
Roper  put  into  practice  many  of  the  doc- 
Uinea  of    Benjamin    Franklin,  whose  "folk 

wit"  he  ardently  idmlred.  It  pleased  him  to 
be  regarded  as  aelf-made  and  aelt-taugbt, 
thour,h  In  point  of  fact  he  was  a  scholar  who 
had  the  advantage!  of  excellent  orthcdnx 
training  In  his  youth.  His  Intellectual 
qualifications  were  reccgnizd  by  election  to 
the  Sute  Leglslattire  of  his  native  South 
Carolina  before  lie  came  to  Washington  in 
1894.  Successively  First  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter General,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  Commi.sflioner  of  Ii?iernal  Heve- 
nue  in  the  administration  of  President  WU- 
Bon.  he  gained  the  experience  t>oth  in  Gov- 
ernment routine  and  In  politica  whldi  won 
for  him  the  position  cf  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Rooae^eit. 
During  his  incumbency,  he  strove  for  co- 
operation  between   the   New    Deal,  induiuy. 
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the  owner,  say.  $300,000.  The  rest  Is  dead 
loss  to  the  owner,  they  claim,  his  only  re- 
course is  to  sue  the  Government,  and  nobody 


spoken  to  In  any  such  fashion  and  that  he 
resented  It. 
"Oh,  your  feelings  are  hurt?"  responded 


A.  M.  E.  A.  M.  E  Zlon.  C.  M  K.  Episcopal. 
Methodist.  Presbyterians,  Congregational. 
African  Orthodox  Catholic,   and   Church  of 
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•  nd  organized  labor.  He  never  pretended  to 
be  a  "liberal"  In  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  yet  It  was  an  error  to  think  of  him  tut 
t()0  conservative  The  last  Important  assign- 
ment he  received  —  that  of  Minister  to  Canada 
was  a  gesture  of  gratitude  for  services  con- 
structively rendered  to  hla  party  and  his 
chief. 

Mr  Roper  remained  to  the  ei.d  of  his  d.iys 
a  good  neighbor  :n  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  lived  to  sec  the  Federal  City  transformed, 
and  his  pride  in  Its  Improvement  during  the 
iipprmimafc  half  century  cf  his  residence 
wuhln  Its  boundanes  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  must  carry  It  on.  Ihe  t-imie  ob- 
servation alsd  apDlies  to  the  United  Stales  as 
a  community  He  gloried  m  America,  and  if 
only  ore  single  claim  may  be  made  for  him 
upon  posterity  it  should  be  this;  That  he 
loved  his  country  truly. 


Fear  of  Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or    MAaSACmSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro,  I  include  the  following  article 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  April 
4.  1943: 

BURCAUCIUTS   Cow   SMALL   BUSINISSMEN  —  FXAR 

Kcrps  Him  Pkom  Pieadino  Case.  No  Matter 
What  th«  Pinch 

(By  Bin  Cunningham) 

General  civilian  business,  slamiued  hard 
by  the  war.  1*  regitlerlng  sounds  of  pain  This 
in  natural  What  isn't  natural  Is  the  fashion 
In  which  the  soundj  come  out  of  the  body. 
They  are  fearfully,  furturly,  and  srlf-con- 
•clotisly  uttered  They  take  the  form  of  low 
iTinnnn  Innte.id  (jf  Kcod  Imnest  yelU  Ajiked 
Why,  the  victims  xuy  Ihry  re  afraid  t<j  c^pen  up. 

Fear,  tn  n  demcKrac  y    isn  t  goud 

There  are  muUJubtidly  »i<inie  (hlHrlrrn  and 
ronnivers  still  sitting  in  big  otTlcrs  Evei  y 
businessman.  Intge  siid  umiiU,  is  unques- 
lionably  lryin«  t.i  nuvi-  nn  much  of  Ills  bait 
MS  he  cRii  The  Inlrlligent  among  them  are 
trying  to  kuc  %s  whut  Ins  beyond  ths  currriit 
black -out  111  null  r  to  »>e  in  position  to  rrsums 
speed  after  vicinty  H<ime  of  them  uiuloubi- 
rdly  will  rut  the  turners  In  favor  of  the  homo 
tram  If  thry  can. 

itJT  or  coRNm  ■iTTfiiM  CKur.  in  roiNt 
How  much  of  ilielr  miinning,  th>n.  Is  ciiui«rd 
by  Wo»u»dii  avoidable  nod  even  unjuiitly  Klven, 
■nd  how  much  Is  faked  uKony.  or.  at  tnont, 
Juot  plain— well  say  it  politely- slomai-h- 
uchlng? 

It  undoubtedly  depends  on  the  Indlvldvnil. 
A  rule  of  thumb  might  be  that  the  little  fel- 
low and  the  little  uuluutry  really  are  hurt, 
and  that  the  big  one  may  be,  but  thtit,  when 
you  get  up  Into  the  broader  brackets,  you'd 
better  keep  your  right  hand  high,  as  we  say  in 
pugilism 

The  hard-collar  boys  will  always  stand 
watching 

As  an  example  of  the  little  fellow  In  bad 
♦rouble,  you  have  to  look  no  further  than 
your  corner  butcher.  He's  ruined  at  the 
moment  because  it  Just  chances  that  there's 
more  to  a  steer  than  Its  entrails  and  organs. 
Not  even  the  majestic  minds  of  the  OPA  di- 
rective writers  have  boon  able  to  figure  how 
to  kill  and  cut  up  a  cow  without  producing 
some  steaks,  chops  and  roasting  meat  In  the 
prcccss. 


Under  the  present  system.  It  takes  ■  family 
as  large  as  that  of  the  late  Major  Cavanaugh 
to  mubter  enough  points  to  lift  one  of  those 
steak-s.  and  still  have  enough  for  the  canned 
fish,  butter,  cheese,  cooking  fats  and  oils. 
The  result  Is  that  the  high-pclnt-value  cuta 
are  piling  up  In  the  ice  chest,  because  the 
average  family  can't  afford  the  points  even  if 
financially  richer  than  a  beano  concession- 
I    aire 

Meat  In  an  unfrozen  state,  as  In  butchers' 
boxes,  keeps  alxjut  eight  days.  Then  It  be- 
gins to  sweat  and  has  to  be  trimmed.  As  the 
butcher  trims,  he  pares  off  his  profit  because 
he  can  t  raise  the  price  to  cover  As  he  keeps 
on  trimming,  he  trims  himself  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

NEWSMAN  S   SOURCE    WALKS    RIGHT   IN   DOOS 

That's  the  case  of  one  little  fellow  whose 
number  Is  legion,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
others,  with  differing  tunes  but  the  same 
general  .sets  of  words. 

But  the  case  of  entire  Indu.strles,  not  In- 
dividuals. Is  Just  a.s  challPhging,  and  at  this 
point.  I  take  the  stand,  and  the  oath.  If  neces- 
sary, to  cfTt-r  personal   testimony. 

Several  weeks  back,  when  It  became  obvknis 
that  fo'.d.  m  a  land  of  great  plenty,  was  about 
\n  become  a  great  national  Issue,  I  was  cast- 
ing about  for  some  way  to  get  Sijme  back- 
ground and  expert  Information  upon  the  sub- 
ject There's  no  point  In  my  endeavoring  to 
insult  public  Intelligence  by  trying  to  pi;sc 
as  a  master  authority  on  matters  with  which 
I  have  never  had  the  slightest  acquaintance 
There  8  no  point  In  my  trying  to  conceal  my 
background. 

I  am  an  alumnus  of  the  ball  yards  and 
the  fl&tlc  battle  pits,  but  before  that  I  was  a 
reporter,  trained  well  by  good  men.  and  I 
flatter  my.'-elf  that  I  can  still  qualify  A 
giHjd  reporter  Interviews  people,  not  himself, 
and  In  questions  of  this  sort,  he  goes  to  the 
source.  It  w.'is  that  source — some  qualified 
source — I  was  seeking  for  Information  ou  the 
fot)d  situation. 

All  at  once.  It  walked   In  the  door. 

It  walked  in  In  the  person  of  one  of  the 
best  executives  of  one  of  tlie  biggest  and  moRt 
highly  regarded  food  firms  In  this,  or  any 
(Hher,  part  of  America  Id  never  seen  the 
man.  nor  ever  t)«fore  hraid  of  him.  and  for 
all  I  kM(jw  to  the  contrary,  that  went  double 

VirWS    ARE  CHECKED,   AND   AIL   ADD   VT 

He  had  with  him  the  Om<-a  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration directives  governing  food  ra- 
tlonioK  They  hadn't  yet  gone  into  efTi-ct, 
but  they  had  been  sent  around  in  advaiK  a  to 
the  trnde  In  order  that  the  trade  might  pre- 
(lare  to  govern  lliielf  ac«  oidlngly.  Tlie  trnde 
iiad  been  trying  to.  he  exphiliied,  but  the 
trade  was  Ntump«d  It  hiut  brought  lt« 
btlKlite»t  prut  tlcul  minds  to  bear  on  the 
proN|ir<  Ills  It  had  had  Its  be-t  Irgul  btuins 
go  over  the  Voluminous  do<umrnts 

None  Could  n)uke  any  senMc  (f  it  All  »aw 
only  oite  thinit  snd  that  was  that  It  was  ut- 
terly unworkable,  •«  drawn. 

X  liked  the  man'c  attitude  He  freely  gave 
me  his  peisonal  views.  They  were  bused  on 
40  years  of  successful,  and  one  may  even  say 
brilliant,  experience.  But  he  asked  me.  In 
order  to  protect  myself,  please  to  check  them, 
for  both  accuracy  and  opinion,  against  some 
other  sourt-e,  preferably  outside  the  Industry. 
Possibly,  he  said,  he  was  a  biased  witness. 
His  business  was  involved  and  naturally  he 
was  concerned,  he  said.  Not  only  concerned, 
but  mad  as  a  hornet. 

I  did  check  his  opinions  and  statements 
of  fact,  not  alone  with  a  shrewd  and  capable 
neutral,  but  certain  of  them  with  officials  in 
\Vashlngt(jn  They  stood  up  completely,  but 
here's  the  part  of  the  expr.-leuce  I'm  really 
coming  to: 

When  we  had  finished  our  conference,  I 
said  to  the  gentlemen.  "How  do  you  want  me 
to  use  this.  Mr.  Blank?  As  an  Interview 
quoting  you?  " 


"No.  If  you  please,"  he  said.  "TCeep  my 
name  and  my  Arm's  name  entirely  out  of 
It.  If  you  want  to  write  It  at  all.  let  it  look 
as  If  it's  Just  information  you  dug  up  your- 
self" 
•'Why? "  I  asked.  "Ifs  all  your  stuff." 
"I  know,  "  he  said,  "but  I'm  afraid  I'm 
afraid  of  making  trouble  for  my  company." 

COMES  THE  WOOL  DELEGATION — AND  BIG 
BUSINESS 

Having  let  drive  upon  that  matter,  I  ap- 
parently was  accepted  as  a  self-appointed 
champion  of  the  dealers  in  victuals,  and  I  was 
shortly  waited  on  by  a  delegation  from  the 
Fancull  Hall  district,  with  a  bill  cf  par- 
ticulars covering  the  newly  Impos-sible  situa- 
tion of  the  butter  and  egg  men 

Again  we  went  through  the  same  perform- 
ance, and  again  I  arrived  at  that  final  ques- 
tion. "Do  you  gentleman  want  to  be  quoted?  " 
Again  the  an.swcr  was.  "No."  and  again  the 
explanation  was  that  they  feared  recrimina- 
tions, or  professional  revenge  from  the 
bureaucrats. 

After  the  butter  and  eRg  people,  came  a 
delegation  from  the  wool  trade,  and  by  this 
time  I  was  ro^.lly  into  big  business,  and  big 
politics.  The.se  gentlemen  represented  75 
percent  of  an  Indtistry  that  does  $200,000,000 
worth  of  busineos  annually,  and  affects  al- 
most ai;  of  New  England  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Again  the  story  was  precisely  the  same. 
Only  they  went  further.  Tliey  didn't  want 
anybody  to  know  that  they  ^•'d  even  seen  me. 
Their  particular  fear  was  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  wanted  their  story  In 
print  so  thousand.s  of  copies  of  it  could  be 
distributed,  especially  through  the  wool  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  and  Southwest.  They 
wanted  it  In  Washington,  but,  personally,  they 
wanted  to  be  kept  out  of  It  completely. 
That  same  word  came  up  again — "afraid  " 

Then  came  the  stocking  people,  and  last 
week  I  struck  the  all-time  high.  This  time 
it's  so  huge.  It  gets  alwolutely  ridlculoiw, 
and  this  Is  the  point  where  I  resign  this  par- 
ticular type  of  literature  as  piecework,  and 
cover  It  all  with  general  statement 

This  new  coll  to  arms  was  handed  me  gratis 
b,  a  general  Industry  representing  hundreds 
of  millions.  If  not  billions,  of  dollars  It  in- 
volves what  amounts  to  the  entire  merchant 
marln»«  of  the  United  States— everybody  who 
owns  or  who  did  own  ships  taken  over  by  the 
Oovernmetit  for  war  work  There's  a  lot  of 
New  England  In  It,  for  It  Involves  our  fl«hlng 
fipet-tiomethliig  like  138  trawlers  have  been 
commandeered— nnd  nil  our  coul  companies 
that  haul  fuel  by  wster, 

UXTAL*  ARK  ONLY  MINNOWS  IN  Till*  BTtlNO 

But  the  Iccals  are  only  minnows  In  this 
momimrntnl  string  It  involves  all  the  tunk- 
ers  and  kiridred  mrtritiinc  gear  owned  by  suf  h 
mighty  curpoialions  us  the  Btandard  Oil  Co, 
the  American  Aluminum  Co.  and  similar 
giants  And  they  have  a  squawk,  or  claim 
to  have,  although,  f lankly,  this  one  Is  loo 
ostronomicul  for  me 

Their  tnuMc  Is  blfurmted  One  part  cf 
Its  rates  They  claim  that  after  months  cf 
calculating  with  the  Maritime  Commission, 
they  finally  compromised  on  a  fair  rate  for 
the  U.S.-  of  their  craft,  but  that  In  November, 
the  Comptniller  General.  In  auditing  th«  ar- 
rangement, knocked  25  percent  off  the  prices 
agreed  vt\  This  forces  all  hancLs  to  cperut(> 
at  great  los.*,  they  say,  and  It  must  he  changed. 
To  determine  that,  I'd  have  to  audit  their 
books,  and  I  haven  t  the  time  to  audit  their 
books. 

Their  .Mrcond  claim  of  mistreatment  Is  the 
arrangement  that  values  their  leased  prop- 
erty as  of  September  1939.  -^hen  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  his  war  emergency  order.  Ships 
bought  or  repaired  af.or  that  date  cost  a 
great  deal  more,  they  state,  and.  as  matters 
stand  now,  a  ship  which  stands  the  owner. 
say.  $500  000,  may  be  sunk,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, paying  off  at  the   1939  rate,  may  pay 
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of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  turn  from  their 
tnornin?  servlees  to  mojis  meetings  In  the 
chtirche*.  calling  the  people  nn  the  home 
front  to  Join  in  th«  battle,  repardles'^  of  r.ce. 


I-eader  and  Press,  under  date  of  April  12. 
Tl:is  is  an  ainaziri'j;  story,  and  as  part 
of  my  remarks  I  am  extending  it  into 


sizes  and  denominations.  40  coed  metal  oil 
drums,  dozens  of  pmctlcally  new  hand  seed 
sowers,  several  truck  wheels,  automobile 
radiators,     automobile     heaters,     automobile 
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the  owner,  say.  $300,000.  The  rest  Is  dead 
Ion  to  the  owner,  they  claim,  hla  only  re- 
course Lb  to  sue  the  Government,  and  nobody 
quite  dares  a  charge  of  antipatriotlsm  by 
suing  the  Government  In  time  of  war. 

Maybe  It's  a  compliment  to  be  asked  to 
come  galloping  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co  et  ai  :  and  if  so.  I  t>ow  In 
deep  acknowledgment,  but  the  situation  at 
this  point  l)eglns  to  look  a  little  silly.  Give 
me  a  little  guy  to  fight  for.  preferably  some- 
body who  hasn't  anybody  else.  People  that 
big  ran  hire  lawyers  and  swing  lobbies.  In 
fact  they  do,  and  maybe  have  too  often  In 
the  past. 

But  in  this  over-all  picture  there  arc  two 
Common  denominators. 

The  first  is  nothing  to  worry  about  in 
terms  of  our  future  as  a  democratic  way  of 
life  It's  a  complaint  against  the  fairness  of 
prices  hurriedly  set  In  the  new  emergency  of 
war  This  is  the  mechanical  result  of  whang- 
brained  planning  and  pip-squeak  adminis- 
tration by  a  lot  of  small-bore  artillery  where 
big  shots  are  needed. 

SECOND    COMMON     DENOMINATOR     IS     DISTURBING 

The  trail  will  be  white  with  the  bcncs  of 
many  a  little  business  before  the  rains  cf 
common  sense  l^reak  the  present  bureau- 
cratic drought,  but  the  rains  will  come,  for 
the  already  swollen  clouds  will  break  some 
day  if  only  of  their  own  weight. 

But  the  second  common  denominator  Is 
the  one  that's  disturbing.  That's  the  steady 
beat  of  the  word  "fear"  in  the  talk  of  those 
businessmen  from  the  humblest  of  the  shop- 
keepers to  the  most  swollen  of  the  million- 
aires Their  complaints  were  honest,  their 
Injustices  plain,  their  properties  and  futures 
at  stake.  They  had  every  constitutional 
right  to  a  fair  and  square  hearing,  yet  they 
were  too  terrified  to  speak  In  their  own 
voices. 

It  waant  merely  that  they  thought  a  news- 
paper column  could  speak  with  more  thun- 
der Some  of  them  had  sought  the  chance 
I^ertonaliy  to  speak  In  private  In  Washington, 
had  received  It.  and  when  the  lime  came  had 
merely  choked  up  One  man  admitted  it 
frankly  and  abjectly 

Til  admit  It.'  he  said,  "When  1  saw  how 
that  hearing  was  pai  ked  I  renllMd  we  didn't 
hiivc  a  chsnce  in  the  world  I  went  there-- 
I  was  MTit  there— to  fifht  for  our  industry  I 
»al  there  and  kept  my  mouth  shut  because  I 
was  afraid  ol  what  might  happen  to  my  com- 
pany If  I  got  up  and  anld  v. hat  I  really 
thought." 

This  could  be,  of  covirse,  a  plain  Uk  k  of 
personol  courage  But  they  can't  all  be  yel- 
low and  they  all  soy  the  same  thing  It 
rould  be  that  tliey'rt  ••elng  spooks,  that 
there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and  that  no- 
body  will  bother  them  But  they  don't  see  It 
that  way,  and  many  of  them  have  had  per- 
••onni  pxprrlPiice  Most  of  ihcm  have  been  to 
Wa»hlngton  trying  to  airalghten  out  their 
tangles  tn  private,  and  some  or  them  have 
had  some  very  curt  handling. 

Some  bureaucrat's  third  or  fourth  sub- 
assistant,  itiU  damp  from  the  economic!  de- 
partment of  some  distant  cow  college,  re- 
ceives them  as  if  they  stood  charged  with 
something  such  as  robbing  the  blind. 
Perched  in  a  stall  up  behind  him  like  Poe'a 
raven  Is  his  "procedures  man,"  one  of  those 
three-years-out  lawyers  who's  never  tried  a 
case,  and  the  plaintiff  is  invited  to  go  ahead. 
The  burden  of  proof  obviously  is  on  him, 
and  the  general  atmosphere  tells  him  that 
the  court  hasn't  much  time. 

One  of  these  men  told  me  that  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  session,  and  that  he 
suddenly  broke  Into  the  lecture  being  handed 
him  with  an  objection.  He  was  promptly 
told.  In  effect,  to  shut  up.  This  irked  him 
sufBciently  to  tell  the  Government  represent- 
ative  that   he   wasn't  accustomed   to  being 
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spoken  to  in  any  such  fashion  and  tbat  he 
resented  it. 

"Oh,  your  feelings  are  hurt?"  responded 
the  authority  with  sarcasm,  or  so  he  reix>rted. 
"Well,  It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that 
the  condition  of  your  feelings  are  of  no 
concern  here  whatsoever." 

Since  when  In  a  free  country,  under  a 
process  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  should  any  hon- 
est citizen  be  barred  by  fear  from  standing 
up  and  arguing  for  his  rights?  By  what 
authority  can  little  professional  on-the- 
housers  order  resjaectable  taxpaymg  citizens 
around  as  if  they  were  waiters? 

What  causes  this  fear?  Is  intimidation 
used?  Are  reprisals  threatened?  Have 
there  been  any  authenticated  cases? 

Business,  of  course,  took  a  terrific  lacing 
from  the  present  administration  long  before 
there  was  any  war.  Business,  or,  at  least, 
industry  has  been  the  real  hero  of  the  war  to 
date  Despite  what  was  charged  against  It 
and  beaten  out  of  it.  It  came  to  the  front 
with  Pearl  Harbor  and.  more  than  any  other 
one  unit,  including  the  gallant  Russian  army, 
it  has  held  the  Axis  Its  guns,  tanks,  and 
planes  supplied  the  means  on  every  front, 
including  the  Russian. 

A  lot  of  apologies  and  a  lot  of  gratitude 
are  owing  to  American  business  genius  and  to 
those  who  direct  It.  Certainly  fear  isn't  part 
of  what  Its  earned,  and  no  representative 
of  even  its  civilian  divisions  should  hesitate 
to  stand  up  and  protest  what  he  considers  to 
be  a  mistake  of  an  Injustice.  Of  course,  hla 
heart  should  be  clean,  his  motives  unchal- 
lengeable and  the  privilege  he  s  seeking  not 
a  special  one  for  himself. 

If,  In  the  mushrooming  of  bureaus,  and 
the  multiplication  of  alphabetical  agencies, 
his  rights  are  denied  him  and  his  courage 
has  cracked.  It's  up  to  us  to  see  that  his  dig- 
nity and  his  confidence  are  restored.  He's  a 
valuable  man.  We  need  him  and  his  enter- 
prise. This  war  la  costing  us  $200  000,000  a 
day  Somebody's  got  to  stay  In  business  and 
help  foot  the  bill. 


"A  Cill  to  AcUon 
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EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

ur  MOITM  DAKOTA 

IN  Till  BINATI  or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetdau.  April  14,  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Prcaldent,  I  awk 
unanlmoun  conient  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  r  upeech  I 
delivered  before  the  Fraternal  Council  of 
Negro  Churchea  at  the  Shlloh  BaptlBt 
Church,  Washington,  D,  C„  on  April  12. 
1043.  and  request  to  have  printed  as  a 
part  of  my  comments  contained  in  the 
speech  before  the  council  a  resolution 
passed  unanimously  at  the  meeting, 
which  I  have  just  received  from  the 
chairman.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jernagin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SPEECH  DELIVERED  BT  HON.  WILLIAM  LANGEB, 
or  NORTH  DAKOTA,  AT  SHILOH  BAPTIST  CHUBCH, 
APRIL    12,    194  3 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  Dr.  Wllllama,  Dr.  Jernagin, 
bishops,  pastors,  and  meml>ers  of  the  Fra- 
ternal CouncU  of  Negro  Churches,  and  fel- 
low   American    cltlsena    of     th«     Baptists, 


A.  M.  E.  A.  M.  E  Zion.  C.  M.  K  .  Episcopal. 
Methodist.  Presbyterians.  Congregational. 
African  Orthodox  Catholic,  and  Church  of 
our  Lord — Apostolic  Faith,  It  Is  a  happy 
privilege  to  be  honored  as  your  guest  at  this 
great  public  union  meeting  of  these  great 
religious  organizations.  I  have  learned  of 
the  far-reaching  influence  aid  devoted  pub- 
lic service  of  your  chairman.  Dr.  Jernagin. 
and  the  Fraternal  Council  of  Negro  Churches 
Dr.  Jern^ln  has  Ijeen  one  of  the  Nation  s 
Capitals  'most  distinguished  ministers  snd 
leaders  in  every  project  for  the  advancement 
of  the  American  people  for  more  than  30 
years,  especially  in  the  matters  cf  legislation 
under  the  control  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  of  tlie  Federal  laws  and  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Dr.  Jernagin  and 
Edgar  G.  Brown,  director.  National  Negro 
Council,  and  president.  United  Government 
Employees,  have  been  frequent  visitors  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  so  you  know  the  In- 
terests of  the  good,  patriotic,  and  loyal  Amer- 
icans whom  you  lepresent  have  had  the  most 
active  and  effective  consideration. 

I  have  always  been  glad  to  have  their  views, 
and,  as  you  also  know.  I  have  rot  hesitated 
to  actively  present  the  vital  Issues  of  your 
people  In  the  Senate,  both  In  the  secret 
executive  sessions  and  on   the  floor. 

I  believe  as  firmly  today  as  Lincoln  did 
80  years  ago.  and  Thomas  Jefferson  when  h« 
wrote  Into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
are  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  all  other 
American  citizens,  native  and  forelgn-tx)m. 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I  t>elieve  with  equal  conviction  that  tfxlay 
Is  the  very  best  time  to  stop  giving  only  lip 
service  to  these  fundamental  rights,  guaran- 
teed to  all  Americans  by  the  Constitution. 
Failure  to  practice  what  we  preach  Is  down- 
right hypocrisy,  and  no  true  American  be- 
liever In  Democracy  should  keep  silent  In 
Congress  or  even  In  the  White  House  In  the 
face  of  the  still  unpublished  lynchlngs  of 
two  13-yeHr-old  boys  In  Mlaalsalppl  I  for 
one  say  that  the  United  States  Justice  De- 
partment has  every  reason  to  act.  We  agree 
that  there  are  enough  laws  on  the  books  and 
enough  Federal  authority  to  get  kldnepera. 
I  say  there  la  no  gcwid  reiuutn  that  atopi  th« 
Federal  Oovernment  from  getting  the 
lynchers. 

Certainly  pass  a  Federal  antilynchlng  bill 
and  the  nntipcll  tax  law,  but  in  the  mrnn> 
time  let  the  ministers  and  law-abiding 
American  cltlBens  demand  that  the  United 
Mtntes  Justice  Department  protect  all  Amer- 
lean  citlKens  In  their  rights,  life  Itberly,  and 
equal  Justice  to  all.  a«  well  as  the  franrhU* 
to  vote,  as  fully  provided  by  our  Constitu- 
tion 

Titers  are  fl,000,()0O  Amerlrnn  bfjys,  Inrlud- 
tng  4ftO,000  servicemen  «if  the  col(ired  rare, 
flKhtlng.  bleeding,  and  dying  for  demiKrar-y 
on  every  battlefield  of  the  world,  and  It  la 
time  we  aaw  to  It  that  the  families  of  these 
brave  American  soldiers  are  not  robt>ed,  dis- 
criminated against,  disfranchised,  aegregatrd 
on  the  home  front,  while  ntablUhlng  the 
four  freedoms  for  all  the  peoples  abroad. 

Here  in  Washington  the  civil  rights  of  all 
Americana,  regardleea  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
must,  likewise,  I  repeat,  must  be  enforced 
by  the  district  attorney,  the  corporation  coun- 
sel, and  the  United  Statea  Justice  Depart- 
ment. It  was  Just  reported  to  me  by  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Todd  today,  this  Sabbath 
Day;  think  of  It.  ministers  of  the  gospel— 
that  a  colored  soldier  In  the  uniform  of  our 
country  was  forced  out  of  a  restaurant  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  refused  a  cup  of 
coffee.  If  an  American  in  the  uniform  of 
Uncle  Sam  is  flagrantly  mistreated  and  dia- 
crimlnated  against  despite  the  fact  he  wears 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment, It  certainly  la  time  for  the  mmiatera 
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rf  event.s  and  particularly  in  times  like  these 
when  the  problems  and  activities  of  wartime 
have  so  changed  the  normal  course  of  life.  I 


..»»*     *^     «r 


With  best  personal  regards  to  you  and  my 
friends  In  the  Cleveland  ofQce.  I  remain. 

Fraternally   yours. 


domestic  controversy  In  America  after  the 
war.  By  inventing  a  bogus  political  lasue. 
like  "veterans  against  civilians."  or   'veterans 
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of  the  Nation's  Capital  t<i  turn  from  their 
mornlna;  aervlcefl  to  ma^s  meetiMis  In  the 
churches,  caliiiif;  the  people  nn  the  home 
front  U)  Join  in  th*"  battle,  reFardle5-;  of  r;^re, 
cried,  party  or  ct)lor  for  the  I'liferceninit 
of  civil  right*)  and  the  practice  of  the  golden 
lulo  m  the  .-hadow  at  the  White  Huuse  ajid 
the  United  States  Senate 

I  am  ready  to  back  yru  up  with  every 
power  I  pommtm  as  an  American  and  as  a 
M-mbcr  of  the  UnPed  Stat -8  Senate  in  the 
3  ..  yeors  In  which  I  will  continue  to  vote, 
^t>eak,  and  fltrht  ag.iinst  hypocrisy  and  bigotry 
In  high  places. 

Let  me  right  here  advlae  you  what  I  pro- 
posed on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate 
In  a  speech  entitled  "A  ChII  to  Action  "  It 
Is  for  all  Americans  to  unite  and  organize 
In  every  community  regardless  of  race,  erred, 
or  color.  If  you  are  with  us  In  this  fight, 
you  and  your  frieiid**  here  and  throughout 
the  country  should  write  me  Senator  William 
Lancer,  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D   C 


tXSOlUTION   OF  THE  FRATrHNAL  COUNCIL  OF 
NEGRO  C»UR(  i<(8 

Wberttaa  Senator  Langfr  s  antidiscrlmina- 
tlon  »lliendment  to  the  war  overtime  and  in- 
vntmv  pay  bill  will  deny  t>enetit«  of  this 
legtslatiou  ti)  the  men: Ih-is  of  lalK)r  unlcns, 
euch  as  the  International  Asst>clallon  of  Ma- 
clunUt*.  including  metal  trades,  electricians. 
and  others,  which  deny  membership  to  pa- 
triotic and  loyal  civil-servue  employees  of 
the  Federal  Goveiniuent  m  the  United  States 
Navy  yards,  arsenals,  and  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing, United  Stau-.^  'Irt\i.-iiry ,  on  accouiit  of 
race  and  ci-lor:  Be  it  therefore 

Re.suiird.  That  the  Fraternal  Council  of 
Negro  Churches  go  on  record  In  this  citizens' 
ma^  meeting  as-embled.  uiianinn  usly  com- 
mending esp««claHy  Senator  Lancer,  the  mili- 
tant sponsor  of  ihi.s  aiitidivcrliniiifiiK^n 
amendment,  and  Senator  Br(H)Ks  nnd  Sen- 
ator Mead,  who  Joined  him  m  the  benaie 
Civil  Service  Committee,  with  S<-iiHtor  Aiken 
In  favorably  rep<jrtlng  the  measure,  and 
■poke  elociuently  and  efli'ctivelv  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  on  the  fl.xir  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  re.^uUed  In  its 
p*^s«age,  despite  the  bitter  oppo.-iiion  of  Sen- 
ator HissEU-,  of  Oeoigla.  and  Senator  Byio 
cf   Virginia 

Further,  we  urge  that  Senator  Mead  and 
Senator  Langcx  continue  the  flght  with  the 
conferees  of  Uie  House  of  Representatives, 
headed  by  Congressman  Robkrt  Ramspbok, 
cf  Georgia,  to  Inslf  t  uptin  tlie  acceptance  and 
retention  in  the  pay  bill  of  section  15  of  the 
Semite  bill  No.  635.  the  so-called  antldis- 
criXunation  anieudment,  which  will  Insure 
Justice  to  40  000  colored  civil-service  navy- 
yard  employees. 


Criminal  Wastf  and  Farm  Relief 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MI.SSOtJRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  have  before  us  today 
the  apriculture  appropriation  bill  carry- 
ing over  $18,000,000  for  the  United  Stales 
Forest  St'r\-ico.  The  Forest  St  n'ice  has 
done  and  is  doin^:  .some  excellent  work. 
But.  as  in  all  btireaucracy.  tlie  dry  rot 
and  dead  hand  of  inefficiency  and  ex- 
travagance appear.s.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  news  aiUcle  from  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 


I-eader  and  Pre.ss.  under  date  of  April  12. 
Tins  is  an  amazin'4  .story,  and  a.s  part 
of  my  remark.s  I  am  extending  it  into 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  brief,  it 
-stales  that  abandoned  equipment  from 
fi.e  C.  C.  C.  c.uups  in  the  Mark  Twain 
National  Forest  in  Missouri  was  collected 
and  burned  under  .«;upervisioi.  of  the  lo- 
cal fnrest-sprvire  director.  V.'hy  was  it 
burned?  The  forest-.scrvice  director  al- 
leged it  was  becaui-e  there  wa.s  no  le^al 
way  these  wheelbarrows,  ,s;;ws,  picks, 
shjvels.  plows,  seed  sowers,  wheels,  axes, 
and  so  forth,  could  be  given  away  or 
sold  to  the  farmers  needing  it.  except  by 
unlanghnR  red  tape  over  a  period  of  the 
next  2  years. 

If  this  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
enough  red  tape  in  the  Fore.st  Service 
to  make  a  worse  conflagration,  if  it  ever 
got  ignited,  than  any  forest  fire.  We 
cannot  win  this  war  by  stich  manape- 
mont.  It  will  not  encourage  sale  of  Gov- 
ernmont  bonds  if  allowed  to  continue. 

I  am  today  asking  the  Secretary  of 
War.  who  ha.s  jurisdiction  over  C.  C  C. 
properly,  for  a  full  rei>ort  and  investi- 
gation of  this  criminal  wa.ste  of  the 
people's  money  and  property.  If  a  more 
satr-j factory  explanation  Is  not  forth- 
coming and  if  proper  corrective  meas- 
ures are  not  promptly  taken  by  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  in  the  War  and 
Apriculture  Departments.  I  will  intro- 
duce a  resolution  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation. 

I  am  for  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  there  are  more  ways  than 
just  sp(  nding  money,  wrung  from  the 
hard-pressed  people,  to  give  relief  to  the 
farmers.  It  is  time  the  adminl.stration 
renli/ed  it. 

Th»'  article  referred  to  follows: 

Civilian  Consuivation  Corj-s  Matfrial 
Bt'rned  in  Two  Big  Bunfihes  A.s  Witne-s.-iFs 
Weep  fcoMB  "Looked  Awhjl  Nrw.  '  niT 
OtririALs  Call  It  JtrWK  and  Explain  Theik 

POLKY 

Abandoned  equipment  from  the  five  Civil- 
ian Conserv.ition  Corps  camps  in  the  M  .rk 
Twain  Forest  area  ha.s  be.  n  Collected  In  the 
two  camps  at  BradieyviUe  and  near  WUh-w 
Springs  and  burned.  R  K  Crow^^ll,  Forest 
Service  director  here,  admitted  t«)Cliiy. 

It  was  burned,  he  sa:d.  to  get  nd  of  the 
wooden  p:»rt">.  so  that  the  metal  parts  eru!d 
be  converted  to  scrap.  The  metal  scnip.  he 
snki.  will  be  sold  for  salvage,  probably  within 
the  next  10  days. 

Citizens  In  b<irh  communities  have  reported 
U\e  burnings  with  ptizzled  Indignation. 

Charles  Ferguson.  WUk  w  Sprues  merchant, 
told  the  SprliiK'neld  Leader  ai;d  Press  bv  tele- 
phone today  that  when  he  he.nrd  the  rer^rt 
he  flatly  did  not  believe  It — went  out  to  the 
camp  to  see  for  himself. 

"lookid   AwrtT.    Nrw" 
He  said  he  saw  there.  In  the  remains  of  a 

Are.  "stoves,  pulleys,  chains,  wire  rope,  pIcJcs. 

Bhotels,  new  grader  blades,  hand  saws,  cross- 

ctit  snws.  steel  cots.  matUicks.  plows,  100  feet 

of  4-lnch  rubt)er  ho«e.  and  a  world  of  smxiU 

tools,  pliers,  wrenches,  etc  ' 
Some  of  the  stuff  "looked  awful  new  to  me," 

he  said 

Mr   Crowell  denied  definitely  that  any  new 

equipment    or    any    rubber    hose    had    been 

bu:ned. 

From  BradleyrUle.  outraged  citizens  re- 
ported "a  big  bonfire."  and  one  related,  "In 
this  tire  they  threw  a  track  load  of  good  wheel- 
barrows after  beating  the  wheels  off  them. 
These  wheelbarrows  were  hauled  Into  this 
from  another  camp  to  be  destroyed  Al.so  in 
this   fire   went    about   1,500   wrenches  of  all 


sizes  and  denominations.  40  eood  metal  oil 
drums,  dozens  of  prnctlcally  new  hand  seed 
sowers,  several  truck  wheels,  automobile 
radiators,  automobile  hraier.s.  automobile 
part."!  cf  all  kinds,  many  picks  and  shovels 
which  still  had  new  paint  on  tnein.  and  other 
articles.  All  of  this  property  was  def a<  od  or 
broken  up  as  mtich  a.s  pooelble  before  throw- 
ing It  In  the  tire  They  would  not  sell  it  to 
anyone.  Workers  tried  to  siilvage  some  of  It. 
and  were  informed  thnt  the  Guvcrument  h^A 
ordered  it  burned  und  If  they  wante  .  to  get 
In  the  nenitentlary  for  2  years  pick  some  of 
the  stuff  out  ol  the  fire. 

M.'  Crowell  said  here  today  that  the  Forest 
Service  had  no  authority  to  give  it  away,  and 
that  there  was  "no  ba^ls  for  the  sale  of  it  " 

It  would  have  been  poj^ibie  to  sell  it,  he 
explained,  but  the  ne>-es.->ary  red  tape  would 
have  required  a  couple  of  years,  and  the 
metal  scrap  was  needed  right  now. 

JUST  iMPimmcAi. 

He  admitted  that  the  scrap  might  have  In- 
cluded "a  lot  of  t,H}Is  that  would  have  been 
serviceable  to  a  farmer"  but  said  they  were 
all  used  and  worn  "A  f arm*  r  ml"ht  be  able 
to  get  quite  a  bit  of  use  st.U  cut  ol  a  womout 
axe."  he  Illustrated. 

•'I'm  Sorry."  he  said.  "If  people  seem  to 
think  we  burned  up  stuff  they  could  use^ 
but  there  wa.s  no  way  to  get  to  tht-ra  '  That 
was  becau.«e,  he  repeated,  it  would  not  be 
legal  to  give  It  away,  nor  practicable  to  sell  It. 

Mr.  Crowell  explained  that  l)efore  the 
scrapped  materiaLs  were  gathered  up  at  all. 
Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
representatives  had  gone  through  each  of  the 
five  camps  and  taken  anything  they  could 
find  of  value  or  use  to  them. 

What  they  left,  he  said  was  only  worn  and 
obsolete  equipment  which  was  salvaged  for 
scrap  metal. 

*  "Other  reason  why  It  w  juld  have  been  Im- 
practicable for  the  Bbaridoned  tools  and  the 
like  to  be  dlsLributed  among  the  neighboring 
farmers.  Mr  Crowell  explained  was  that,  "It 
was  all  stumped  with  our  mark  on  it,  and  if 
It  was  scattered  around  the  ne.ghborhood  we 
couldn't  tell  our  tools  Ir(  m  rthers 

"It  was  Just  an  Impractical  situation,"  be 
said. 


Organized  Labor  Goes  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  letters  pass- 
ing between  Hu^h  W.  Wilkins.  a  youngr 
man  at  the  naval  training  station  at 
College  Station.  Tex.,  and  A.  P.  Wliitney. 
president  of  Uie  BroLherhocxl  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen.  The  leit*?rs  were  pub- 
lished in  the  April  1943  Issue  of  The 
Railroad  Trainman  under  the  heading 
"Organized  labor  goes  to  war." 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

N.WAL  Training  School, 

College  Station,  Tex ,  February  21.  1943. 
Mr.  A   F  WHrrNEY, 

l^caident,  Brotnerhood  o]  Railroad  Trarn- 
men.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

De.\k  Sir  and  Bsother.  Because  It  Is  all  too 
ea^-y  to  take  .so  many  things  of  real  importance 
for  granted  when  one  Ls  caught  in  the  rvuU 
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War.    wholly    Innocent    of    other    considera- 
tions. 

6.  Foreigner    haters — a    group    of    profes- 
sional super-patrioUs,  the  America  Mr.^iersj  in 


with  the  weapons  flght  for  them  on  the 
ba'tle  front.  And  here  we  arrive  at  the  mo- 
tive t)ehi!.d  the  curri-nt  campaign  agamst 
labor,    directed    at    the    armed    forces.      The 


The  fact  Is  that  our  war  production  has 
been  stupendously  successful,  one  of  the 
marvelous  accomplishments  of  modern 
times.     Without  doubt  when  the  whole  bus- 
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rf  events  and  particularly  in  times  like  these 
when  the  problems  and  activities  of  wartime 
have  so  changed  the  normal  course  of  life,  I 
want  to  take  time  out  to  express  to  you  and 
the  brotherhood  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
many  real  (services  you  are  rendering  me 
while  I  .-^.m  In  the  service 

It  IS  Indeed  a  great  satLsfactlon  and  relief 
to  know  that  nearly  ail  of  my  personal  insur- 
ance i.«  being  kept  in  full  force  by  the  organi- 
sation, and  without  cost  to  me.  It  Is  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  I  remain 
a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  labor  or- 
pazinatlon  which  I  have  good  cause  to  be 
proud  of — and  this  also  without  any  financial 
burden  on  me 

In  a  broader  sense,  there  Is  a  profound  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  security  In  knowing 
that  while  one  is  preparing  to  meet  and  com- 
bat the  world-wide  fascist  threat  to  the  In- 
Mitution.s  and  freedoms  which  we  hold  dear 
as  Americans,  at  home  there  are  capable  and 
loyal  men  directing  the  affairs  of  the  brother- 
hco  1  m  a  manner  which  gives  assurance  that 
this  organization  is  doing  Its  share  to  see  that 
these  things  we  flght  to  preserve  are  kept 
Intact  while  we  man  the  battle  stations.  I 
know  that  thus  feeling  prevails  among  union 
men  in  the  service  generally,  because  many  of 
them  have  said  as  much  to  me,  so  I  don't 
speak  for  myself  alone  on  this  subject. 

It  Ls  Important  to  the  service  man  to  know 
that  his  Job  is  protected  and  that  conditions 
of  labor  are  improving — not  disintegrating — 
while  he  Is  away.  In  that  respect,  too.  I  have 
reason  to  be  confident  In  and  Indebted  to 
the  Brotherhood  and  Its  officers,  '^nis  In- 
cludes our  capable  general  chairman  and  his 
committee  on  the  Pacific  Hectrlc. 

In  spite  cf  vicious  and  none-too-subtle 
attempts  to  propagandize  the  service  men 
Into  antagonism  for  labor  organizations  on 
the  part  of  certain  civilian  agitators.  I  find 
that  among  those  men  who  read  this  stuff  in 
the  papers  the  antagonism  and  content  back- 
fire into  the  faces  of  the  propagandlzers  In- 
^tead  of  being  directed  against  the  unions 
Tliere  is  a  pretty  general  understanding,  I 
believe,  as  to  who  is  looking  out  for  their 
interests  In  both  the  fleld  of  labor  and  of 
politics.  Whatever  may  t>e  the  real  motive 
behind  those  antilabcr  agitators.  I  can  say 
with  confidence  that  the  service  man  is  keep- 
ing his  feet  on  the  ground  and  his  eye  on  the 
ball  He  knows  where  the  big  flght  Is.  and 
without  exception  he  Is  ready  to  get  Into  the 
thick  of  the  battle  and  win  it.  No  one  can 
convince  him  that  he  should  be  picking 
quarrels  with  the  guys  (and  the  gals)  back  In 
the  mines,  factories,  on  the  railroads  and  the 
freighters  who  are  passing  the  ammunition 
Up  front.  "B;g  names"  who  persist  in  such 
disruptive  efforts  are  rapidly  becoming  "htile 
names,"  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  serv- 
ice men. 

Were  behind  those  men  from  the  President 
on  down  who  are.  with  great  self-sacrifice, 
doing  their  u•imo^t  to  unite  the  Nation  for 
the  maximum  war  ellort  attainable.  Under 
such  leadersliip  as  this  will  It  be  impressively 
demonstrated  in  the  end  that  armies  and 
na\ie.s  of  free  people  can  knock  the  tur  out 
of  slave  armies  under  the  would-be  world 
slave  masters  cf  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo. 
It  Is  being  demonstrated  even  now  In  de- 
cisive battles  against  the  Axis  by  our  allies 
the  world  ever.  The  high  morale  that  goes 
with  full  confidence  In  the  policies  and  mo- 
tives of  our  Commander  In  Chief  will  be  of 
major  Importance  In  spurring  all  of  us  on  to 
doing  cur  full  part  In  winning  the  even 
greater  victories  yet  to  come. 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  this  morning's 
Dallas  News,  entitled  "Divided  We  Stand." 
is  pertinent  to  this  subject.  In  my  mind.  I 
Joined  tlie  Navy  as  a  radio  technician,  second 
class.  We're  getting  a  rapid-fire  course  in 
mathematics  and  electrical  engineering  here 
and  I  expect  to  go  on  to  an  advance  school 
later.  Its  Interesting  work  and  I  hope  to  do 
souie  good  in  it. 


With  best  personal  regards  to  you  and  my 
friends  In  the  Cleveland  office,  I  remain. 
Fraternally   yours. 

HrcH  W.  Wilkins, 

Lodge    448. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.   March    9,   1943. 
Mr    HrcH  W.  Wilkins, 

Saial    Training    School. 

College  Station.  Tex. 

Dear  Brother  Wilkins:  Your  letter  was 
most  welcome  to  your  friends  In  the  grand 
lodge  office.  We  were  all  glad  to  hear  that  you 
are  doing  well  In  the  useful  task  assigned 
you  as  a  member  of  our  armed  forces. 

Tlie  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  is 
and  Will  continue  to  be  aggressively  loyal  to 
all  cf  its  thousands  of  members  who  have 
responded  to  the  call  of  our  country's  mili- 
tary needs.  The  brotherhood  Is  back  of  them 
morally,  and  It  Is  also  the  policy  cf  this 
union  to  support  them  materially,  in  the 
ways  you  mention,  to  the  extent  of  Its  best 
effort  and  financial  ability. 

We  en  the  trains  and  in  the  yards,  and 
brotherhood  officers  who  speak  for  the  or- 
ganization, are  grateful  for  such  expressions 
of  appreciation  from  an  enlisted  man.  What- 
ever the  brotherhood  Is  doing  for  Its  mem- 
bers wh^  have  Joined  the  colors  is  due  them 
as  a  naatter  of  equity.  It  is  not  the  broth- 
erhood's gift,  but  your  dessert.  At  the  same 
time  we  realize  practically  that  trade-union 
support,  not  only  for  union  members  but 
as  well  for  all  the  men  who  bear  the  arms 
and  do  the  fighting.  Is  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  a  necessary  military  morale.  A 
man  can  possess  ever  so  much  physical  cour- 
age, but  It  Is  not  in  the  nature  of  any  normal 
human  to  battle  either  for  people  or  causes 
upon  which  he  cannot  rely.  These  are  the 
simple  guiding  principles  of  the  Brotherhood 
of   Railroad   Trainmen   in   wartime. 

Your  letter  went  beyond  matters  which 
were  personal  and  particular  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  It  dealt  with  the  question  of  military  and 
domestic  morale  to  such  a  thoughtful  manner 
as  to  merit  wide  publication  In  the  Trainman. 

I  was  much  Interested  in  the  enclcsfd  clip- 
ping from  the  Dallas  News  containing  an 
article  by  Prof.  J  Prank  Doble,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  on  the  same  general  sub- 
ject About  the  same  time.  Brother  C.  A. 
Swindle,  our  general  chairman  In  Brown- 
wood.  Tex  ,  sent  us  a  clipping  cf  the  same 
article  by  Professor  Dobie,  published  In  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  I  am  going  to 
write  the  editors  of  these  two  papers  and 
thank  them  for  giving  their  professional  at- 
tention to  these  fine  articles.  The  articles 
and  their  publication  In  Texas  make  me  sus- 
pect that  the  people  of  Texas  have  been  play- 
ing a  very  practical  Joke  on  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  exporting  some  cf  their  worst  to 
Washington  and  keeping  their  finest  citizens 
at  home. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a  national  campaign  to  propagandize 
the  personnel  of  our  Military  Establishments 
agalntt  the  civilians  at  home,  and  particu- 
larly against  organized  labor.  This  cam- 
paign has  been  "pointed  up"  recently  in  the 
speeches  and  public  statements  of  Capt  Eddie 
Rlckenbacker. 

Both  Professor  Doble  and  yourself  raise  the 
question  of  the  motive  behind  this  campaign. 
I  do  not  think  the  motive  is  to  distract  public 
attention  from  the  misfeasance  and  mal- 
feasance in  the  war  effort  of  the  indtistrialis's 
who  are  behind  it,  nor  do  I  think  its  purpose 
Is  to  disrupt  the  war  effort,  although  it  tends 
to  have  that  effect.  I  am  not  sure  that  Rlck- 
enbacker understands  the  full  implication  of 
what  he  is  saying  and  doing,  because  many  of 
his  remarks  indicate  a  profound  ignorance. 
He  is  crude  and  even  Juvenile. 

However,  Rickenbacker's  line  of  thinking, 
with  the  press  egentry  behind  It,  Is  loaded 
with  dynamite.  His  speaking  tour  during 
his  convalescence  »ow5  the  seed  of  possible 


domestic  controversy  In  America  after  the 
war.  By  inventing  a  t>ogus  political  issue, 
like  "veterans  against  civilians."  or  veterans 
against  labor."  which,  if  it  can  be  success- 
fully propagandized,  will  throw  this  country 
Into  post-war  confusion  and  futility,  he  pre- 
sents a  major  problem.  This  is  on  Its  face 
a  reactionary  device  which  can  have  but  one 
conceivable  result,  call  it  motive,  if  you  like, 
and  that  is;  to  block  a  constructive  world 
peace  based  on  the  "four  freedoms" 

I  am  comforted  to  receive  from  a  Navy  man 
the  reassurance  that  antilabor  propaganda 
Is  making  no  headway  among  the  men  in  his 
camp.  But  I  am  wondering  If  you  are  not 
underestimating  the  possibility  that  this 
constant  needling  and  incitement  of  your 
buddies  against  the  people  at  home  will  have 
an  effec  Union  members  among  the  en- 
listed men  and  officers  will  no  doubt  under- 
stand this  campaign  of  lies  and  slander,  but 
can  a  majority  of  those  who  have  not  known 
labor,  like  many  white  collar  and  professional 
people,  and  farmers,  and  the  younger  men 
from  the  cities  who  have  never  had  regular 
Jobs  in  Industry  resist  it?  K  this  propa- 
ganda can  arouse  many  seasoned  labor  lead- 
ers to  something  like  a  state  of  panic,  how 
effective  may  it  not  be  with  millions  of  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  who  have  not 
the  time  to  think  the  business  thro\ivli,  nor 
the  facilities  for  getting  complete  informa- 
tion?    I  raise  this  question. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  division  on  the 
home  front  in  this  country,  if  we  Judge  it 
by  the  amount  of  noise  and  the  amount  of 
printers'  Ink  it  absorbs.  You  can't  define 
the  motives  behind  it  in  a  simple  pat  sen- 
tence. The  motive  cannot  be  traced  to  one 
big  subversive,  antilabor  plot,  where  men 
meet  consplratorlally  in  a  smoke-fllled  room 
and  decide  how  much  they  are  going  to  pay 
Rlckenbacker  and  what  the  grand  strategy 
will  be.  There  are  many  motives  and  many 
people  and  interests  involved.  If  you  want 
to  be  most  general  In  defining  the  motive,  I 
would  call  it  hate,  but  that  doesn't  suffice. 
I  have  tried  to  classify  the  people  and  the 
motives  behind  this  disruptive  hullabaloo, 
which  from  the  beginning  has  plagued  the 
war  effort.  Roughly,  you  can  put  them  in 
about  10  groups: 

1.  Roosevelt  haters — mostly  Democratic 
politicians,  lead  from  the  poll-tax  areas,  lit- 
tle, envious,  petty,  beady-eyed  men  whose 
schemes  and  ambitions  somewhere  along  the 
line  have  been  thwarted  by  the  progressive 
statesmanship  of  President  Roosevelt;  whose 
hatred  of  the  President  has  upset  the  func- 
tioning of  their  brains  and  viscera,  and  who 
can  be  relied  upon  to  buck  to  the  bitter  end 
every  constructive  war  measure  the  President 
prop<5ses. 

2.  New  Deal  haters — reactionaries  of  all 
types  in  politics,  flnance,  and  Industry  who 
hate  reform,  and  their  camp  following  of 
declassed  counselors,  publicists,  scribblers, 
and  political  toadies  who  get  a  Jackal's  dole 
for  hating  and  fighting  reform  of  every  kind. 

3.  Britain  haters — who  have  brotight  Into 
this  country  or  acquired  here  deep  hyphen- 
ated grudges  against  Great  Britain  or  the 
British  Empire  which  they  will  pursue  to  the 
detriment  cf  the  war  effort,  even  at  the 
extreme  cost  of  national  defeat  and  the  loss 
of  democracy  itself. 

4.  Russia  hiters — commonly  called  "red 
baiters."  who  think  Communist  Russia,  now 
helping  flght  this  country's  mortal  foe,  must 

'  be  agitated  against,  combated  ruthlessly  at 
all  times  and  at  all  costs,  even  If  their  activi- 
ties at  this  time  result  in  actual  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

5  Labor  haters — those  with  the  National 
Asscclatlcn  of  Manufacturers  mind,  the 
"more  profit  crowd,"  who  think  all  social  evil 
flows  from  the  program  of  organized  labor, 
and  who  will  work  primarily  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  labor  unions  in  season  and  out,  in 
prosperity  and  depression,  In  peace  and  in 
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Federal     Food    Distribution     Administration 
had  hoarded  in  Massachusetts  warehouses. 

This  shocking  situation  was  made  public 
by  Norman  MacDonald,  federation  executive 


bedlam   of   bureaus,   or   plain   John   Citizen 
again? 

"For  Instance.  Maasachtisetts  women  have 
been  able  to  buv  little  or  no  lard  for  their 


PLENTT   OF   CHXKSC 

"Yesterday  we  had  a  'cheese  panic'  accord- 
ing to  the  papers  and  today  a  grocer  with 
».    nound    of    eheeae    nn    hla   nhtdf    would    hM> 
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war.    wholly    Innocent    cf    other    considers-   I 
tlons.  I 

6.  Foreigner  haters — a  group  of  profea-  | 
Blonal  super-patriots,  the  America  hirMers.  In 
politico.  In  Congreu.  and  in  bui>ine&ti.  f(  und 
In  e\cry  strata  i  t  Anicr. can  society,  the  ex- 
posed and  embitt«r«>d  Isolationists  who  were 
fheil  bhockedi  beyond  recovery  at  Pearl 
Harbor;  people  who  think  AmencanUm 
tneatis  for  them  a  pergonal  sanctiQcction  nut 
to  be  contaminated  by  contacts  with  other 
bumani9.  who  do  nut  uiiderstand  that  war  and 
peace  are  indivisible,  and  regerd  any  ex- 
preesion  of  a  prugressive  world  view  as  so 
much    "globaloDey." 

7.  ClvlllBn  haters  (please  note):  A  small 
but  pwWiTful  and  vocd  clujue  of  World  Wiir 
No.  1  veteran  politicians-  a*  distinguished 
from  the  rank  \nd  tile  of  vcteri^ns — who 
brought  out  ot  their  service  In  the  last  war 
a  childish  haiikennR  to  wear  a  uniform  and 
Bidearma  and  carry  a  military  policeman  a 
Btick.  to  run  the  country  ps  It  ouf.ht  to  be 
run.  because  civilians  don't  know  how  Here 
are  upstart  Iradei-s  of  the  stormtrooper  men- 
tality in  Ameriiii.  the  gent  y  who  would  ^'ive 
lis  the  castor  oil  when  the  workers  ^'O  jcbless 
and  hungry  and  the  miin  on  horseback  rides 
down    Pennsylvfinla    Avenue 

H  Denu'orncy  haters  ( 1)  :  American  home- 
spun Fascists  of  the  Couqhlln  and  the  Lind- 
bergh stripe,  including  a  wide  lunatic  frhige 
of  Gerald  Smiths  and  Willi  im  Dudley  Pdleys 
and  others  too  nunnrou^  to  list,  who  are  or 
should  be  In  Jail  a.s  enemies  of  the  Nation 

9  Democracy  haters  (2>:  The  Amerlcnn 
fifth  column,  members  of  which  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investlgntlon  has  either  Jailed  or 
driven  undetrround 

10.  Democrat  haters:  An  Influential  group 
of  profewilonal  Repuhlicjin  pollttclans  like 
Taft  and  V AUDwnprjta .  who  are  blinded  In  the 
glare  of  the  di.stant  1!'41  electlr  ns  and  can't 
locus  on  ti'.e  prehont   wfir  etTort. 

The.«:e  10  groups  of  opoosltlontsts.  loyal  and 
dl.sloval.  are  alike  dlsrupter.s  of  national  and 
allied  unity,  and  trouble  makers  on  the  home 
front:  and  thev  havf>  certain  other  qiialltlfs 
la  common  (a)  Nlntty-nine  percent  of 
them  hare  organized  labor;  (b)  thry  are 
t^verwhelming  reactionary  on  practlcallv 
evtry  public  issue:  (ci  they  are  emotionally 
and  mentally  Incapable  of  taking  a  vacation 
from  their  prejudices,  hatreds,  aid  phobias 
even  In  this  time  of  crisis  when  out  natU-nnl 
pecurlty  is  at  stf.ke  Their  rai'ks  are  shot 
Th.n-ugh  with  an  intellectual  and  moral  ctn- 
fu.sion  which  Incapacitates  them  for  making 
a  clean-cut  decision  on  the  central  l^sue  of 
the   war. 

Tho.-e  who  are  not  outright  Fascists  and 
opposed  to  democracy  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, cannot  decide  which  Ls  p.'-eferably — an 
Axis  victory  with  world  Ia?clsm  or  a  dfino- 
craTlc  victory  with  a  democratic  peace  There 
are  per  pi;;  In  thii*  country  who.  I  am  tempted 
to  tH-lleve.  evi'n  fear  total  defeat  tor  the  Axis 
hs  much  as  they  profess  to  desire  total  victory 
cfr  the  democracies. 

They  do  not  want  to  pay  the  cost  of  a 
d.  m'crutic  victory  in  the  coin  of  democracy, 
in  terms  of  the  peace  to  come  Thev  want, 
or  think  they  want  to  fight  Hitler.  They  are 
putting  up  cit.'h  to  buy  cliow  and  meet  pay 
calls  and  supply  guns  and  tanks  and  am- 
nunltu.n  to  the  b^  ys  8t  the  front,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  put  up  a  guaranty  to  our 
troops  that  the  ideals  of  civilian  living,  they 
•re  told,  and  believe  they  ate  fighting  for, 
will  be  achieved  In  practical  realit.ts,  when 
ti^ey  are  mu.stered  out  of  serv.ce. 

In  short,  they  want  the  Sammies  In  the 
eteel  helmets  to  nght  this  war  for  demc<racy 
and  take  a  ram  check  on  the  "four  freedoms' 
until  iht  V  get  home.  They  particularly  want 
to  subbtliute  the  rain  check  for  that  one 
•bout  freedcm  In  m  want  (Jobs) . 

Organized  labor  is  the  only  real  and  con- 
•Isteni  force  hi  Amerca  which  can  be  counted 
upon  to  stand  up  on  the  domestic  political 
Xront  for  the  "four  frtedcms."  whLe  the  uieu 


with  the  weapons  fight  for  them  en  the 
ba'ile  front.  And  here  we  arrive  at  the  mo- 
tivf  behind  the  current  campaign  agamst 
liibor,  directed  at  the  armed  forces.  The 
strategists  of  this  cainpiriiM  know  that  the 
destruction  of  organized  labor  must  be  No.  1 
Item  In  their  plan  ol  action.  Hence  the  at- 
tempts In  Congre.^8  and  In  the  Sute  legisla- 
tures to  hamstring  and  cripple  labor  unions 
by  repressive  legislation.  Second,  they  must 
discredit  labor  among  the  lighting  forces,  and 
create  a  situation  where  tWe  two  will  be  at 
conflict  after  the  war.  If  that  is  possible. 
Such  an  artlfltlal  political  l.ssue  might  split 
both  the  veterans  and  labor. 

The  method  being  used  Is  obvious.  Every 
InslguiGcant  strike  Is  plavid  up  In  black 
type,  as  if  it  were  a  nut.cnal  wnlk-out.  a 
gross  betrayal  of  the  soldiers.  Even  wage 
negotiation  by  a  liibor  union  is  painted  as  au 
act  of  selCsh  di  loyally  to  the  flj;hters  at  tlie 
front.  Outright  lies  about  labor  are  pub- 
lished for  soldier  consumption.  Tlie  fact 
that  during  the  fl'-st  year  of  the  war  only  0  06 
of  1  percent  of  the  days  workid  In  war  plants 
was  lost  by  strikes,  which  Is  the  .eal  picture 
of  organized  labor's  discipline  and  loyally  l)e- 
hind  Uie  lines,  is  never  mentioned 

Other   facta  are   trampled    under   hoof   too 
In  thlfi  wild  stamptde  of  reactionary  propa- 
ganda acrosis  iht-  li.mt  pagos  of  the  Anu:rican 
press.     It    Is    fcrguiien    that    mcne    time    was 
lost  to  production  by  profit-grubbing  manu- 
facturers  stalling  fcr  time  to  devise  huleproijf 
schemes   to   rook   the  Government   and    the 
taxpavers   out   of   billions  of    public   money. 
Forgotten  are  the  millions  of  man-days  loet 
by   monopolistic   Indu.'itriahsts,   unwilling   to 
expand,  convert,  and  retool  their  plants  for 
war.     It   i.s  forgofen  that  tlie  Nations  rub- 
ber   shortage    v. a.f    the    result    of    chicanery 
among  industrialists  whose  only  desire,  right 
up  until  the  shotnii'g  started,  was  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Hitler      We  are  not   reminded  by 
tho.se  who  constantly  talk  about  strikers  aid- 
ing Hitler,  that  the  subversive  monkey  busi- 
ness of  dcUar-a-year  steel  men  In  Washing- 
ton led  us  blindly  into  the   bottleneck  of  a 
steel  Fhortnge;  that  they  misled  the  President 
and    the    War    Production    Beard    with    false 
repc  rta    on    ste -1    capacity,    for    which    they 
should  have   been   Indicted   aid   prosecuted 
We  are   permitted   to   forget    that   dozens  of 
blo.>t  lurnacea  were  cold  last  summer,  not  be- 
CHU.se  workers  were  striking,   but  bccnu.se  cf 
this  treachery  of  leading  Industrialist.'^;      We 
are  not  reminded  by  the  propagandists  who 
are  poisoning  the  aoldiers  aealnst  labor,  that 
there    were   similar   situations   in    aluminum 
and  other  critical  materials      It  Is  not  adver- 
tised with  monotonous  ret>etltlon  that,  while 
our  flght;^rs  were  hlredlng  and  starving  and 
rcttln-^   In   the   fox   holes,   steel   dealers   were 
bootlegging  steel  In  a  him  k  market  and  using 
various  devl.ses  to   make   Uletral   profits:    that 
one  of  the  rea-ons  why  Industrialists  are  re- 
quired to  make  so  niany  complicated  report.". 
Is  that  thTp  have  been  so  many  complicated 
Fchemes   to   defraud    the   Government,   cover 
up    inventories,    and    divert    material.'    from 
war     p:cductlon.     Nobody     kerps     repenting 
that  offlrcrs  of  a  company  In  Cleveland  were 
caught  red  handed  and  convicted  for  .selling 
the  Government  faulty  parts  for  submarines. 
Who  Is  going  to  tell  all  this  to  the  marines 
while  Rlckenbacker  te!1.5  them  about  labor? 
Plca.'^e  do  not  take  alarm  at  this   .sketchy 
narrative  from  a  union  man  about  hew  the 
other  half  lives  during  wartime.     I  do   not 
offer  it   to  you  as  a  fair   picture  of  our  war 
production   program,  but  only   to  lllustiate 
what   can   bo   done    with    disturbing    propa- 
ganda, if  one  h.ia  all  the  facilities  which  have 
been   at    the  disposal   of  a   Rlckenbacker      I 
do  not  want  to  wmtrlbute  a  vicious  part  In 
a  vlcloiis  circle  of  propaganda  and  counter- 
propaganda.    I  would  not  want  to  smear  all 
war  contractors  by  overemphasis  on   the  In- 
fractions of  a  few.  though  some  of  the  big- 
gest.    I  think  results  will  argue  that  manu- 
facturers by  and  larga  are  duing  their  best. 


The  fact  U  that  o'lr  war  production 
been  stupendously  successful,  one  of  the 
marvelous  acci>mplUhineni«  of  modern 
times.  Without  doubt  when  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  the  war  is 
written.  It  will  stand  as  a  monumt-nt  to  the 
American  people  You  are  getting  fir.- t-cla.-»a 
equipment  and  supplies  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  ammunition,  and  you  will  keep  get- 
ting them  In  Increasing  quantities 

You  will  read,  when  it  gets  Into  the  his- 
tory b<M  ks,  that  organized  labors  war  rec- 
ord will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
Qihor  group  in  this  coimtry  You  will  read 
that  more  WiU"  contractors  and  merchants 
and  landlords  paid  fli.es  and  served  time,  us 
trusties,  for  gnUting  and  swindling  and  ob- 
structing and  evading  war  m»»a.sureF  than 
there  were  uiiU  n  men.  for  lawless  striking, 
or  rioting,  or  subversive  activitiea,  or  thelt 
of  union  funds 

You  will  find.  Brother  Wllklns.  that  while 
the  organized  lalxar  movement  made  an  excel- 
lent war-prcduction  record.  It  also  stood  up 
and  battled  on  the  home  front  while  yt)U  we;e 
away.  ^  that  our  vict<irlou8  country  could  be 
ktpt  fit  for  a  stlf-respectlng  woiklngman  In 
the  armed  forces  to  come  back  to 

Tliere  are  two  ways  to  let  ^u  down  while 
you  are  fighting  One  Is  to  fall  to  pr>:;duce 
the  things  y<-.u  need  to  fight  and  win  An- 
other is  for  us  to  fail  to  keep  at  home  the 
institutions  and  the  freedoms  and  the  se- 
curity for  which  you  ore  fighting  Labor  is 
not  falling  yru  on  either  scoie 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours 

A    F   Whitvet. 


Governaient  Giving  Away  Rationed  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  TREADWAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  March  1943 
issue  of  Tax  Talk,  published  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Federation  of  Taxpaytri'  As- 
sociations, 

The  article  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  pre.sently  giving  away  a.s 
surplus  commodities  many  items  which 
are  on  tlie  rationed  li'^t,  and  which  are 
unavailable  to  many  citizens — even  with 
ration  coupons. 

Thi.s  shocking  situation  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. The  people  of  thi.s  coimti-y  are 
willing  to  make  any  noce.<;sary  sacriflce 
in  the  present  war  emergency,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  matter  which, 
if  continued,  will  shake  public  confidence 
in  tlie  rationing  program  and  lead  to 
widespread  resentment  and  indignation. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

FEDERArioN  Rrvtu-s  GovrnNMENT  Giving 
Away  Much  R.atioved  Food  Huuc— 3.000.000 
PofNDs  Per  Month  DisxRiauTrD  Frct  i.n 
M.\ssACHUSETrs    Whilz    HouerwivEs'    I  ur- 

CHASES  AJIE  SHAiPLT   RESTBICTED 

The  federation  dropped  a  bcmbahell  Into 
Federal  and  State  official  circles  with  the  d;a- 
clcsure  last  week  that  while  weary  house- 
wives were  trudging  from  store  to  atore  In 
often  frui Uess  search  for  foodatufls.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  waa  giving  away  6.000.000 
pounds  of  rationed  foods  with  a  mlue  of 
more  than  27,000  000  ration  points  which  the 
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■peed  upon  Its  way  Is  but  one  more  In  a 
long  line  of  almost  unbelievable  achleve- 
menta — the  achtevementa  of  American  work- 
ers,  who  are   fighting   a   stupendctia   battle 


done  but  beeatiae  they  were  the  moet  de- 
fenaeless  minority  In  the  nation  and,  there- 
fore, the  easiest  tar^ta  for  the  opening  shots 
In  the  Nazi  propaganda  onslaught  to  divide 


to  be  supplied  with  the  amount  of  gasoline 
and  oil  which  is  required  to  fight  thla  glottal 
war.  The  civilian  front,  which  Is  next  In 
Importance  to  the  armed  front,  will  require 
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Federal     Food     Distribution     Administration 
had  hoarded  In  Ihlassachusetts  warehouses. 

This  shocking  situation  was  made  public 
by  Norman  MacDonald,  federation  executive 
director,  following  a  federation  investigation 
of  statements  made  at  a  legislative  com- 
mittee hearing  recently  on  a  budget  item  of 
1285.000  a  year  for  2  years  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  other  costs  involved  In  carrying  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  free  food. 

nCHT  HUNDRED  AND  SEVEITTT-rTVI  TKOUSANO 
EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTT-THREK  DOLLARS 
VALUE 

Members  of  the  federation's  research  staff 
started  an  Immediate  probe,  which  revealed 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  In  ware- 
houses In  this  State  huge  quantities  of  fcxxls, 
With  a  total  value  of  $875,823,  for  free  dis- 
tribution, and  that  the  list  Included  such 
scarce  commodities  as  dried  beans,  lard, 
cheese,  beets,  carrots,  pork  and  beans,  and 
tomatoes. 

As  a  result  of  the  disclosure  the  federation 
demanded  Immediate  Federal  action  to  re- 
lease the  foodstuffs  Into  either  military  or 
civilian  channels  in  order  to  relieve  the  short- 
age now  existing  in  Massachusetts.  The  fol- 
lowing telegrams  were  sent  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Claude  A.  Wlckard  and  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Administrator  Prentiss 
Brown : 

"Investigation  here  shows  more  than 
6.000.000  poiinds  of  rationed  foods  with  a 
value  of  more  than  37.000.000  ration  points 
were  held  by  Federal  Government  In  ware- 
houses in  Massachusetts  on  March  1  as  'sur- 
plus' to  be  given  away  while  same  fcx>d  Items 
are  either  nonexistent  In  local  markets  or 
have  high  ration  point  value.  This  must  be 
but  a  small  fraction  of  quantity  of  rationed 
foods  held  as  'surplus'  in  all  parts  of  country 
while  serious  shortages  of  same  products  exist 
In  open  market.  Urge  atepa  at  once  to  get 
release  of  thla  food  either  to  mUltary  serv- 
ices or  to  regular  channels  of  trade  so  that 
civilian  supply  may  Increase.  Sure  you  will 
recognize  that  It  is  unconscionable  that 
American  householders  should  be  unable  to 
buy  necessary  food  from  lcx;al  merchants 
while  a  Federal  agency  hoards  vast  quantities 
on  shockingly  false  ground  that  It  Is  'sur- 
plus.' 

BUREAUCRACT   HTT 

"We  have  here  uncovered  an  example  of  bu- 
reaucracy gone  hog-wild."  Mr.  MacDonald  de- 
clared in  disclosing  the  results  of  the  federa- 
tion's investigation. 

"On  the  one  hand  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration scourges  our  people  as  hoarders. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration sister  bureau,  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration,  dealing  with  so-called  sur- 
plus commodities,  proves  itself  to  be  the 
greatest  hoarder  In  history  and  then  has  the 
colossal  gall  to  ask  us  a.-  taxpayers  to  put  up 
1570.000  to  help  to  finance  the  Government's 
own  black  market. 

"Perhaps  someone  In  the  Government  will 
try  to  laugh  It  off.  But  every  citizen  will  be 
f'hrcked  and  resentful  to  learn  that  on 
March  1  there  were  stored  In  this  State  to 
be  given  away,  rationed  foods  having  a  value 
of  27.087.000  ration  points,  or  a  full  month's 
ration  of  48  points  for  663.000  people.  And 
those  in  charge  say  they  have  been  handling 
a  'surplus'  of  3,000.000  pounds  a  month,  or  a 
minimum  of  24,000,000  points — enough  for  a 
half  million  people,  according  to  the  Office  of 
Price   Administration   doctrine   of   scarcity. 

■  The  people  of  this  State  have  cooperated 
without  complaint  In  a  program  of  self-denial 
and  hardship  because  they  were  told  It  was 
necessary.  Now  who  can  they  believe?  If 
Massachusetts  has  these  millions  of  pounds 
of  rationed  food  to  give  away,  how  many 
millions  or  billions  of  pounds  must  be  hidden 
el'ewhere  In  the  country?  Who  is  being 
k.dUcd,   Secretary    Wlckard,   the   Washington 


bedlam   of  bureaus,   or   plain   John   Citizen 
again? 

"For  Instance,  Maasachusetta  women  have 
been  able  to  buy  little  or  no  lard  for  their 
pies  for  many  weeks.  Yet  the  Government, 
on  Its  own  figures,  has  more  than  a  ton  of  It 
In  the  State  labeled  'surplus,'  which  It  wants 
to  give  away. 

BEAN    POT   MISSING 

"The  traditional  Saturday  bean  pot  hasn't 
been  going  into  ovens  here  for  more  than 
2  months  The  reason:  No  beans  at  the 
grocers.  But  Uncle  Sam's  bureaucrats  have 
555.317  pounds  of  'surplus'  white  beans  stored 
here  to  be  given  away  at  the  flrst  opportunity. 

"While  the  situation  has  not  been  quite  as 
acute  BO  far  as  canned  mlik  Is  concerned, 
housewives  who  have  felt  lucky  If  they  could 
pick  up  an  occasional  can  or  two  will  be  at 
least  Interested  to  know  that  a  'stirplus'  of 
some  2,400.000  cans  has  been  in  storage  here, 
requiring  a  force  of  men  to  turn  the  cases  over 
from  time  to  time  so  that  the  milk  will  not 
spoil. 

"Butter  was  declared  frozen  by  OfDce  of 
Price  Administration  officials  this  week  and 
housewives  have  been  scurrying  here  and 
there  trying  to  find  some  suitable  substitute. 
Pearut  butter  would  be  acceptable,  and  hard- 
ly any  Is  available.  But  In  warehouses  In 
Massachusetts  113,652  pounds  are  carefully 
stored. 


PLENTT    or    CHXXSS 

"Yesterday  we  had  a  'cheese  panic'  accord- 
ing to  the  papers  and  today  a  grocer  with 
a  poiud  of  cheese  on  his  shelf  wotild  be 
mobbed.  Yet  there  are  178.336  pounds  of 
'surplus'  cheese  on  the  Government  list  in 
thla  State. 

"Most  residents  In  this  area  have  practi- 
cally forgotten  the  taste  of  grapefruit  ]ulce 
because  of  scarcity  or  lack  of  ration  points 
with  which  to  buy  it.  But  71,000  cans  were 
awaiting  distribution  from  the  Government 
store  here — and,  we  might  add,  try  and  get 
one.  It  might  t>e  pertinent  to  state  at  this 
point  that  16  cars — and  that  Is  cars  and  not 
cans — have  been  canceled. 

"Tomatoes,  soups,  pears,  peaches,  prunes, 
and  various  other  vegetat>les  and  fruits  are 
also  stored  here  In  abundance. 

"Here  Is  another  feature  of  the  picture 
that  tindoubtedly  wUl  make  a  hit  with  food- 
worried  wives  and  mothers.  Because  the 
State  department  of  public  welfare  could  not 
use  these  commodities,  67ajoa  cans  of  evap- 
orated milk,  39.000  jxninds  of  dried  milk,  and 
874,330  pounds  of  canned  pork  and  beans 
have  been  returned  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  for  dlstrlbutlou  elsewhere. 

"Can  this  be  how  our  domestic  heroes  plan 
to  win  the  war  on  the  home  front?" 

Following  is  a  table  of  fcxxls  and  quantities 
on  hand  In  the  State  on  March  1  and  the 
ration -coupon  value  of  the  various  items: 


Federal  commodities  in  storage  in  Massachusetts  Mar.  1, 

1943 

Commodity 

Total  av 

allabie 

Ration 

per 
pound 

Polntstotal 

Pound ( 

Cans 

Apples     ..   . 

M,  a07 
555,317 
148,339 
153,065 
137,708 
33«,327 
2,440 
lift.  470 

ia,»49 
laoo 

2,241.842 

3.340 

176.  226 

44,005 

178.090 

21.323 

113.652 

48.402 

1.930 

142,  88« 

59,852 

3,272 

2.  251 

S,901 

69,224 

2,016 

252 

133,  Wl 

«7,2K7 

1,038,794 

612,256 

1K7,488 

1.236 

I>ried  henns  

a 

i,4i3,SM 

Wheat  ceri«l 

Corn  meal     .......... .....  .... 

Graham  flour  ........... ..      ..  ... 

'Wheat  flour    . . .      .  .          .      . 

Lanl               

Rolled  oats    .............. . .... 

Driinl  prunes    _ 

ao 

S38,W0 

Tangtrines . ...... 

Kvaporat»*<l  milk      ....... .  .                           ,     .. 

2, 473,  757 

H lackeyed  l>eans 

8 

26,792 

Cheese                  

Deiivdrated  eees .            ..  .  

r>ehvdrale<l  milk        ...                                           

Dehvdrste*!  soup 

16 

341.  i«a 

I'eanut  hutter    . 

Shcllfd  walnuts                                                                  .     .     

Canned  apples 

9«5 

71.444 

29.926 

1.636 

7.877 

24.036 

1,008 

202 

73.f.56 

37.134 

662,550 

40U.  80S 

107.  136 

618 

8 

8 

8 

11 

8 

8 

8 

S 

11 

u 

8 
13 
13 
13 

15,440 

Canned  applcsance 

1.  14S.  104 

Canned  l)e<'ts 

478.816 

Canned  earrots . .. . . 

35,992 

Cane  sirup ^^ 

(in4(>efruit  juice.  I»-ounoe 

( Jrar><-fruit  iuiee  4r>-ounee                              ..  . . 

71.  aba 

653.  792 

(lrftn<>fruil  spijnjcnts  (orooc^ss^)    .             . .... .---. 

18,128 

Z016 

('a.nn*'(i  i>«'arht'S                   ......•••......-- 

1,466,511 

CanntMl  ix-ars 

740.187 
8,310.362 

Cannrii  iftniHt(M*s    3()  ounC(>S                                                   .-.- 

6.  659.  338 

("anruMi  toniatocs,  SSouncos .... -- 

2,  437. 344 

'lViinfitfw»s  tirocpss  fann^ ....... 

16,06M 

6,616.836 
$875.  S23.  65 

3, 791, 976 

27,097.732 

Launching  of  U.  S.  S.  "Uriah  P.  Uvy" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or  OIBOON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Basbottr]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 


of  the  Rkcord  an  address  delivered  by 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of 
the  U.  8.  8.  Uriah  P.  Levy,  at  the  Fed- 
eral shipyards  in  Kearny,  N.  J.,  on 
March  28.  The  address  was  In  com- 
memoration of  Uriah  Phillips  Levy,  who 
had  served  in  the  United  States  Navy 
for  over  a  period  of  50  years  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  commodore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  our  privilege  today  to  play  a  small 
part  in  one  of  the  great  dramas  of  oar  coun- 
try's history.     This  destroyer,  which  we  now 
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James  Johnson.  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Inde- 
pendent oil  producer. 

George  D.  Morgan,  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  Cardl- 


Tiol  r>ll  Cn    fnrnducersi 


quietly  preparing  to  take  over  civilian  func- 
tions of  government  as  soon  as  public  opin- 
ion makes  such  a  move  practicable. 

W#    annrprlntA    thAt    thin    Is    nn     &lnrmtnfl' 


pense.  The  public  is  told  that  these  selectees 
go  there  to  receive  instructions  about  our 
"military  organization  as  correlated  to  the 


naTtnnnl    nrnr    fttnrt 


in    l^Brn    Bh>niit    Rnm^r. 
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ip^ed  upon  Its  way  la  but  one  more  In  a 
long  line  of  almost  unbelievable  achlcve- 
mentA — the  achievements  oX  American  work- 
ers, who  are  fighting  a  stupendous  battle 
against  time,  turning  out  the  fighting  ships 
with  which  our  fighting  men  will  win  the 
battle  against   t>Tanny 

This  ahip  bears  witness  to  a  record  of 
American  production  that  Is  unbeatable;  it 
foes  forth  to  serve  a  Navy  that  has  proved 
Itself  unbeatable — and  It  Is  thrice  blessed, 
lor  It  bears  the  name  of  an  American  wboee 
courage  was  unbeatable. 

Uriah  Phillips  Levy,  commodore  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  was  born  Into  a  family 
that  had  already  been  In  battle  on  two  fronts. 
His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  Uriah,  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1792,  wa.s  destined  to  carry  on  the  fight 
lor  freedom  all  his  life 

Leaping  almost  UteraJly  fiom  his  cradle  to 
the  sea.  Uriah  Levy  ran  away  from  home  and 
ahipped  as  a  cabin-boy  at  the  age  of  10  Be- 
fore he  waa  20.  he  was  master  of  a  schooner, 
the  George  WcLihxngton.  and  with  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812.  he  was  cummU- 
Bioned  by  the  Navy  af  a  sailing  master.  Thus 
began  50  years  of  service  with  the  Navy,  dur- 
ing which  time  Uriah  Levy  battled  against 
piracy  and  the  slave-trade  abroad — and 
•gainst  barbarism  of  a  different  kind  at  home. 
Incredible  aa  it  seems,  brutal  Qogglng  waa 
•  common  occurrence  In  most  of  the  world's 
navies  100  years  ago  In  1850,  there  were 
only  2  American  naval  vessels  on  whose  decks 
fjo^mg  was  unheard  of  One  of  these  ships 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Uriah  Phillips 
Levy  Captain  Levy  never  abused  a  subordi- 
nate under  his  command  But  he  not  tmly 
disapproved  the  brutal  practice  of  flogging; 
he  publicly  denounced  It,  claiming  that  no 
mall,  not  even  the  master  of  a  ship,  should 
have  the  power  to  string  up  another  man  and 
lash  him  as  he  saw  fit  Levy  was  caricatured 
and  lampooned;  he  was  called  a  wild-eyed  re- 
former, and  a  menace  to  the  Navy,  but  crit- 
icism could  not  keep  him  quiet  His  coura- 
geoiis  stand  finally  won  powerful  supporters, 
and  In  September,  1850,  Congress  voted  to 
abolish  corporal  punishment  In  the  United 
States  Navy 

Captain  Levy  waa  not  the  Hind  of  man  who 
let  criticism  of  any  kind — whether  of  his 
convictions,  his  country,  or  his  religion — go 
unanswered  At  a  dinner  he  attended  in 
Paris,  he  proposed  a  toast  to  President  An- 
drew Jackson,  and  two  Frenchmen,  an  of- 
ficer and  a  private  citizen,  were  heard  to  hiss. 
Levy  planted  a  blow  in  both  their  faces  and 
challenged  each  to  a  duel. 

Fifty  years  of  victory  over  piracy  ana  preju- 
dice finally  brought  Uriah  Levy  to  the  high- 
est rank  the  Navy  offered  In  his  day;  he  De- 
came  flag  officer  commanding  the  naval 
forces  In  the  Mediterranean  and  was  ac- 
corded the  title  of  commodore.  i-Yw  names 
In  American  naval  history  have  bt-en  sur- 
rounded with  such  honor,  aiid  no  name  cuuid 
be  more  fittingly  bestowed  upon  a  Navy  sl.lp. 
It  Is.  Indeed,  strikingly  appropriate  that  an 
American  destroyer,  sailing  forth  to  batUe 
With  the  pirates  and  barbarians  of  the  Axis. 
should  bear  the  name  of  an  American  hero 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

We  all  knuw  that  the  war  alma  of  our 
enemlee  are  twofold;  to  stamp  out  the  laat 
vestiges  of  freedom  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  to  reduce  the  Cnlted  Nations  to  the 
•tatiis  of  slave  states  Tliis  devilish  plan 
waa  taking  shape  In  Hitler  s  mind  more  than 
10  years  ago.  and  he  worked  out  a  simple 
strategy  for  accompliahing  a  substantial  part 
of  It  before  a  single  shot  was  fired  We  call 
thla  strategy  divide  and  conquer;  the  Nazis 
call  it  by  the  deceptive  name  of  anti-Sem- 
itism, hoping  that  we,  and  all  the  other  na- 
Uona  tt»*y  have  set  out  to  dtsniember,  will 
forget  what  Hitler  brought  to  Europe  under 
ttie  falae  front  of  anu- Jewish  agitaUon. 

Hitlers  own  rise  to  power  in  Germany  was 
accomplished  by  making  scapegoats  of  the 
Jews,  not  because  of  anything  the  Jew»  had 


done  but  because  they  were  the  most  de- 
fenseless minority  in  the  nation  and.  there- 
fore, the  easiest  tar^ta  for  the  opening  ahots 
In  the  Nazi  propaganda  onalaugbt  to  divide 
and  conquer  Germany. 

Once  this  campaign  had  gained  sxifOclent 
headway,  the  Nasta  were  able  to  capitalize 
on  the  suspicion  and  hostility  they  had 
aroused  against  tb«  Jewa.  turning  the  In- 
flamed emotions  of  the  people  first  against 
one  group,  then  against  another  Anti- 
Semitism  was  merely  the  springboard  for  a 
whole  series  of  attacks — against  Catholics, 
Masons,  political  parties,  labor  organizations, 
big  business,  minorities  of  all  sorts — each  at- 
tack apparently  occasioned  by  some  fanciful, 
concocted  charge  which  served  to  blind  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  what  was  really  being 
attacked  was  the  unity  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

This  strategy  of  dividing  the  people  by  a 
continuous  drummlng-up  of  prejudice  until 
only  the  Nazis  were  left  standing  together 
proved  so  successful  that  Hitler,  and  later 
on  his  AxLs  partners,  made  It  the  basis  for 
the  attack  on  democracy  In  every  country  in 
the  world. 

Now  that  14  once-free  nations  have  been 
reduced  to  slavery  by  this  dlvtde-and- 
conquer  formula,  the  defenders  of  democracy 
are  at  last  on  guard.  We  know  now  that  ris- 
ing tides  of  racial  and  religious  prejudice,  or 
epidemics  of  political  dl.ofenslon.  sectional 
Jealousy  and  economic  strife,  are  sure  signs 
that  Axis  agitators  are  at  work — doing  the 
work  of  dictators  who  will  leave  no  stcne 
unturned  to  get  us  to  fighting  among  our- 
selves In  order  to  weaken  our  defenses 

But  the  tide  has  turned,  and  there  are 
other  signs  appearing.  These  signs  are  quite 
plain;  they  may  be  understood  In  any 
language,  whether  Italian.  Japanese,  or  Ger- 
man. Some  ot  them  are  lighting  up  the 
skies  over  Europe;  others  may  Ije  seen  in 
evergrowing  numbers  on  Islands  In  the  Pa- 
cific and  on  the  shores  of  Africa  And  at 
this  very  moment,  the  U  S  S  Uriah  P  Levy 
carries  a  message  that  will  be  spotted  by 
every  Axis  eye  It  says:  This  la  our  answer 
to  all  the  vile  campaigns  that  tyrants  have 
instigated  to  set  Americans  sf^alnst  each  other 
and  destroy  this  land  of  freedom.  America 
will  not  be  deceived  America  will  remain 
united — united  for  freedom  for  all. 


Price  of  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  a  summary  of  the  tes- 
timony before  the  Committt^  on  Small 
Bu.siness  of  the  House  today  on  the  price 
of  oil  and  a  list  of  witnesses  our  commit- 
tee expects  to  hear  on  this  question: 

On  April  14,  1943.  tiM  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House  began  hearings  on 
the  petroleum  industry  in  the  United  States 
aa  it  relates  to  the  Independent  producer  in 
particular 

The  chairman,  Weioht  Patuah.  of  Texas, 
In  stating  the  purposes  of  the  hearings,  em- 
phasleed  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  Con- 
gress and  ail  agencies  of  the  Government 
Immediately  concerned  with  the  petroleum 
Industry  to  take  such  action  as  appears  nec- 
essary to  Increase  the  production  of  oil  for 
war  and  civilian  use.  New  pnxluctlon  must 
be  found  if  thlA  country  and  her  allies  are 


to  be  supplied  with  the  amount  of  gasoline 
and  oil  which  is  required  to  fight  thia  global 
war.  The  civilian  front,  which  la  next  In 
Importance  to  the  armed  front,  will  require 
additional  quantities  of  petroleum  producU; 
and  If  present  conditions  In  the  Industry  are 
holding  back  an  adequate  production,  thee* 
conditions  must  be  corrected  at  once. 

Russell  B.  Brown,  general  counsel  for  tbe 
Independent  Petroleum  Aaeodatlon  of  Amer- 
ica, stated  that  independent  producers  were 
respxjnaible  for  the  discovery  of  75  percent  of 
all  new  oil  fields  In  the  United  States  Ln  the 
past.  However,  t>ecause  of  price  conditions, 
lack  of  stifllclent  equipment  and  manpower 
In  the  Industry,  new  fields  are  not  l)elng  de- 
veloped, and  the  1943  production  was  the 
lowest  in  recent  history. 

Col  Ernest  O.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  stated  that  In 
his  opinion  this  Nation  will  t>e  critically 
short  of  oil  by  1945.  unless  the  present  cell- 
Ing  price  for  oil  is  raised  immediately;  that 
the  price  of  oil  today  controls  discoveries  2 
years  hence;  that  wildcat  wells  cost  from 
125.000  to  1200.000  each  and  require  from  30 
days  to  2  years  to  drill,  depjendlng  upon  for- 
mations, finances,  etc  ;  that  In  wildcat  terri- 
tory the  ratlOjOf  dry  holes  to  producing  wells 
Is  80  to  1.  and  that  without  a  price  incentive, 
which  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time,  new 
explorRiions  will  not  be  undertaken  by  inde- 
pendents. 

Colonel  Thompson  further  testified  that 
•75.000.000  worth  of  oil-producing  property 
In  Texas  alone  had  been  sold  by  Independ- 
ent operators  to  the  large  companies  during 
1942;  that  these  sales  had  been  made  be- 
cause the  small  independent  operator  could 
not  continue  to  operate  his  well  under  the 
present  price  ceilings  which  In  Tex.is  have 
been  establUhed  on  the  basis  of  natural 
prices  prevailing  5  years  ago. 

The  witness  stated-  that  this  Nation  Is 
presently  using  oU  at  a  rate  which  Is  five 
times  faster  than  new  fields  are  being  found 
and  that  regardless  of  whether  or  not  an 
abundance  of  rubber  Is  available  for  civilian 
tires  In  1944,  gasoline  will  have  to  be  ra- 
tioned unless  the  independent  oil  operator 
Is  encouraged  to  dl.scover  new  oil  production 
through  price  advance  to  cover  costs  and 
pro"lde  a  proper  Incentive;  that  this  method 
has  always  worked  In  an  economy  of  free 
enterprise,  and  that  there  should  be  no  fur- 
ther delay  In  applying  the  known  historic 
American  method  of  finding  oil 

Colonel  Thompson  testified  that  he  did  not 
think  subsidies  could  take  the  place  of  price 
Incentive  for  the  reason  that  operators  would 
then  drill  for  the  subsidy  and  would  not  be 
concerned  with  the  discovery  of  oil. 

The  committee  will  continue  hearings  on 
this  matter  for  3  more  days.  April  16,  16  and 
17 

Witnesses  who  will  be  heard  during  those 
days  Include: 

H  B  Pell.  Ardmore.  Okla..  executive  vice 
president,  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Natural  Shipper  Well  A5SO- 
clatlon,  Individual  oil  prrxlucer. 

T.  A.  Morgan.  Wichita.  Kans  .  director  of 
conservation.  State  Corporation  Commission, 
Kansas. 

Harold  P.  Thompson.  Dallas.  Tex  .  counsel 
for  American  Association  of  Oil  Well  Drilling 
Contractors. 

J.  P  Coleman.  WIchlu  Falls.  Tex..  North 
Texas  OU  k  Out  Association. 

J.  C.  Hunter.  Abilene.  Tex.,  president.  Mid- 
ConUnent  Oil  A  Gas  AsaociaUon. 

Donald  P.  Oak.  Tulsa.  Okla..  Independent 
oil  producer 

L.  W,  Moflltt.  Shreveport.  La  .  Individual 
oil  producer  and  drilling  contractor. 

Walter  Ooldston.  Houston.  Tex..  Individual 
oU  producer. 

N.  W  Shlarella,  Owensboro.  Ky..  president, 
Kentucky  OU  ft  Gas  Association. 

Thoma.«(  McManu"  Bakersfield.  Calif  .  San 
Joaquin  Valiey  OU  P.-oducers  Association  of 
California. 
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The  Trade  Afreements  Act  and  tbt 
CoDstitution 


equally  determined  that  international  rela- 
tions will  be  so  organized  as  to  be  an  open 
and  unobstructed  highway  of  human  progress 


THX  CONTEXT  OF  TH«  ACT 

WhUe   the  United   SUtes   tariff  Is,  In  our 
constitutional  system,  within  the  control  of 
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James  Johnson.  Great  F'alls.  Mont.,  Inde- 
pendent oil  producer. 

George  D.  Morgan,  San  Angelo,  Tex..  Cardi- 
nal Oil  Co.  (producers). 

C.W.Hoffmen.  Eastland.  Tex.,  West-Central 
Texas  OU  &  Gas  Association. 

A  E.  Herrmann.  AmarUlo.  Tex..  Panhandle 
Producers  &  Royalty  Owners  Asfoclatlon. 

O  V.  Beck.  AmarUlo,  Tex.,  individual  oU 
producer. 

C.  R.  Stames.  Glad  water.  Tex  .  East  Texas 
Oil  Association. 

J  B.  MUam.  Claremore.  Okla  ,  Oklahoma 
Stripper  Well  Association. 

J  B.  Champion.  Ardmore.  Okla..  Southern 
Ok.ahoma  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 

J  E.  Berry.  Smackover,  Ark  ,  Independent 
oil  producer. 

E  B.  Shawver.  Wichita.  Kans  .  Independent 
oil  producer  and  president  of  Kansas  Inde- 
per:dent  OU  St  Gas  Association. 

William  L.  Amsworth.  Wichita.  Kans.. 
president.  Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
v:ce  president.  Mid  State  Oil  Co  ,  Petroleum 
Geologists-Engineers. 

A.  W.  Cherry,  EvansviUe,  Ind  ,  Illinois- 
Indiana  Petroleum  Association. 

Leo  V.  Horton.  Mount  Vernon.  Ill  .  Inde- 
pendent OU  Producers  Association  of  Illinois. 

H   M.  McClure.  Alma.  Mich. 

Phillip  Falnc.  New  Straltsvillc.  Ohio.  Ohio- 
Pennsylvania  Grade  OU  Producers  Associa- 
tion. 

Walter  Locker.  Wooster.  Ohio.  Independent 
Gas  Producers  A.ssoclatlon. 

C.  C.  Hogg.  PleasantvUle.  Pa.  Central 
Pennsylvania  Oil   Producers  Association. 

Den  Andrus.  Bradford.  Pa  .  Pennsylvania 
Grade  OU  Association  presenting  paper  of 
William  Brundred.  OU  City.  Pa.  Central 
Pennsylvania  Oil  Producers  Association. 

J  Paul  Jones.  Bradford.  Pa  .  Independent 
oU  producer.  Bradford  District  OU  Producers 
Association. 

George  Holbrook.  Wellsville.  N  Y.  New 
York  State  OU  Producers  Association. 

Carl  Schwyn.  Cygnet.  Ohio,  independent 
oil  producer,  Lima  District. 

James  V.  Brown.  Washington.  D.  C  .  secre- 
tary. Crude  OU  Requirements  Committee. 
^Independent  Petroleum  A.ssoclation  of 
'America  and  cooperating  oil  producing  as- 
sociations. 

Friday.  April  16.  we  expect  to  hear  Hon. 
Prentiss  Brown,  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 


''Orientation"  Toward  Military  Fascism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "  'Orientation*  Toward  Military 
Fasci.sm,"  written  by  A.  P.  Whitney, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[F-'ora  the  Railroad  Trainman  of  April  1943] 
As  the  current  smear  campaign  to  discredit 
c>ur  civilian  war  agencies  rises  to  a  shrieking 
crescendo,  comes  the  startling  revelation  that 
a   reactionary   clique   of    Army   brass  hats  Is 


quietly  preparing  to  take  over  civilian  func- 
tions of  government  as  soon  as  public  opin- 
ion makes  such  a  move  practicable. 

We  appreciate  that  this  is  an  alarming 
statement,  but  it  is  our  most  conservative 
conclusion  after  studying  a  pattern  of  events 
which  now  add  up  to  an  alarming  situation. 
In  the  confusing  clatter  and  hubbub  of  polit- 
ical controversy  which  follows  every  construc- 
tive move  our  civilian  admlnistiation  has 
undertaken  to  push  the  war  on  the  domestic 
front,  one  clear  note  can  now  be  distin- 
guished. It  is  a  sound  like  an  air-raid  siren. 
a  note  of  warning  which  every  liberal-minded 
citizen  and  labor  union  member  may  well 
hoed  belore  It  is  too  late. 

Reactionaries  In  this  country  are  looking 
forward  to  the  day,  and  they  are  planning  for 
the  hour,  when  they  can  overthrow  or  dras- 
tically limit  our  democracy  and  set  up  some 
form  of  domestic  tyranny,  probably  military 
Whether  this  would  be  done  before  the  end 
of  the  war  or  during  the  troubled  days  of 
reconstruction  to  follow,  the  scheme  is  now 
in  the  making.  Recent  developments  should 
make  It  obvious  to  every  Democrat  that  while 
our  young  men  are  battling  a  foreign  axis  on 
five  continents  and  the  seven  seas,  we  here  at 
h  ime  have  a  domestic  axi.s  to  contend  with 
Theirs  is  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokyo  Axis.  Ours 
spems  to  be  shaping  up  between  Wall  Street 
and  certain  elements  in  the  War  Department. 
In  Wall  Street  it  is  the  powerful  interests 
for  v-hom  Ferdinand  Eberstadt.  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  spoke  until  Donald  Nelson 
summoned  up  enough  courage  to  kick  him 
out  of  the  vice  chairmanship.  In  the  War 
Department  the  fuehrer  is  Lt  Gen  Brehon 
B  Somervell.  Chief  of  the  Services  of  Sup- 
ply, backed  by  a  coterie  of  reactionary  civil- 
ian functionaries. 

Satellites  and  allies  defacto  of  this  "axis" 
are  a  large  group  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators, Democratic  and  Republican,  but  alike 
reactionary,  who  are  spitting  •"bureaucrat" 
at  every  honest  civilian  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  doing  everything  they  can  to 
discredit  by  slander  and  political  sabotage 
the  civilian  war  agencies,  their  officers,  and 
personnel. 

For  months  Somervell  has  lieen  the  prime 
mover  in  an  Interdepartmental  fight  to  seize 
from  the  civilian  War  Production  Board  as 
much  power  and  authority  for  the  Army 
brass  hats  in  Washington  as  he  could,  while 
the  ambitious  Eberstadt.  Wall  Street  invest- 
ment banker  and  subordinate  of  Nelson,  con- 
nived with  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  this  clash  between  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  Somervell 
group  tfxjk  much  of  Nelson's  tlm  and  energy. 
The  detailed  story  of  Somervell's  intriguing 
around  Washington  has  not  been  told,  but 
the  outline  of  the  essential  issue  involved 
is  perfectly  clear. 

Somervell  and  his  military  bra.s6  hats  cov- 
ered their  trail  after  Nelson  fired  Eberstadt 
and  President  Roosevelt  did  nothing  about 
Nelson,  but  a  month  later  James  A.  Wech- 
Eler.  one  of  PMs  excellent  reporters,  picked  it 
up  again  In  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans.,  where 
the  War  Department's  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  School  has  been  giving  an  "Army 
orientation  course"  for  "selected  business  and 
professional  men." 

In  hlB  first  article  on  the  school  Wech- 
sler  described  it  as  "a  War  Deptu-tment 
school  •  •  •  training  civilians  to  propa- 
gandize for  Army  control  over  the  Nation's 
civilian  life."  Then  he  presented  evidence 
substantiating  the  charge,  which  has  not 
been  refuted  to  anybody's  satisfaction  by  the 
War  Department. 

The  instruction  given  at  the  school  fits 
very  neatly,  too  neatly,  with  Somervell's 
activities  in  Washington.  Each  month  the 
War  Department  "selects"  a  group  of  about 
85  business  and  profeflslonal  men  to  attend 
the   "orientation"  'clasa  at   Government  ex- 


pense. The  public  Is  told  that  these  selectees 
go  there  to  receive  Instructions  alxiut  our 
"military  organization  as  correlated  to  the 
national  war  effort."  to  learn  atxsut  Somer- 
vell's services  of  supply,  "civilian  programs  of 
production,"  so  that  they  can  return  to  their 
communities  and  "resume  the  conduct  of 
their  part  in  the  war  program  with  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  current  and  future 
problems." 

Tnese  are  the  evasive  generalities  the 
Trainman  was  offered  on  February  13.  after 
writing  the  school  and  the  War  Department 
to  inquire  Just  what  the  "Army  orienta- 
tion course"  was  all  about  When  we 
learned  that  George  P.  McNear,  Jr  ,  unlon- 
bustlng  president  of  the  Toledo.  Peoria  A 
Western  Railway,  had  been  given  a  scholar* 
ship  by  the  War  Department,  we  felt  that 
there  must  be  something  about  the  school 
that  did  not  meet  the  eye. 

We  were  "scooped."  however,  by  PM's  Mr. 
Wechsler  on  February  9.  who  confirmed  cur 
suspicion.  Somervell's  school  was  teaching 
the  businessmen  things  that  did  not  look 
well  in  the  public  eye  of  a  democratic  Na- 
tion. The  "students"  were  being  taught 
that  civilians  weien't  cooperating  rufflciently 
with  the  war  effort.  Second,  that  che  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  since  World  War  No.  1  by 
our  clvUlan  teachers  and  clergy  htd  been  all 
wrong,  and  that  the  l)oys  did  not  respond  to 
"emotions  of  patriotism,  the  ufc  of  martial 
music,  parades,  stirring  speeches"  as  they 
did  In  1917.  Finally,  in  one  of  the  printed 
lectures  we  get  the  conclusion: 

"The  remedy  of  this  condition  Is  cutsldo 
cur  province  as  Army  officers,  although  some 
day.  If  the  condition  gets  bad  enough,  the 
Aimy  may  be  forced  to  take  over  the  direc- 
tion of  many  activities  now  considered  to  be 
beyond   the  province  of  the  military." 

There  you  have  It,  the  future  problems 
with  which  the  school  is  concerned,  to  b9 
solved  in  part,  we  suppose,  by  putting  a 
uniform  on  George  McNear  and  a  couple  of 
stars  on  his  shoulder,  and  letting  him  run 
the  railroads  like  they  ought  to  be  run,  a 
soldier  with  his  bayonet  in  every  caboose 

The  school,  it  develojjed.  had  not  been 
content  to  have  the  brass  hats  wall  till 
"der  tag."  when  clvUlan-s  like  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Donald  Nelson  and  Paul  Mc- 
Nutt  had.  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  ms^d* 
a  complete  mess  of  things.  PM  reveals  that 
out  of  the  school  went  propaganda  against 
the  Pepper-Tolan-Kilgore  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  unified  civilian  command  over 
manpower  and  war  production. 

A  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
voiced  desire  for  an  investigation  of  the 
school.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  PM  expos* 
caused  not  a  ripple  of  concern  among  that 
noisy  group  of  Congressmen  who  want  to 
have  a  continuing  congressional  inquiry  into 
every  civilian  agency,  and  who  constantly 
shout  "bureaucrat"  at  the  civilian  employees 
and  officials  of  our  Government.  There  was 
no  concerted  outcry  of  horror  from  the  stal- 
wart defenders  of  democracy  on  Capitol  Hill 
who  want  to  preserve  free  enterprise  by  draft- 
ing labor. 

We  have  no  recommendation  for  the  ad- 
ministration. It  seems  to  us  that  the  facts 
contain  their  own  recommendation  to  the 
American  people.  For  General  Somervell 
and  his  swivel-chair  brass  hats  in  Washing- 
ton, a  sound  recommendation  would  read 
something  like  this:  "Win  the  war  and  keep 
out  of  civilian   pollt!cs." 

It  does  seem  to  us  that  if  theee  mlllUry 
men  would  spend  as  much  time  plotting 
against  Hitler.  Hirohlto.  and  Mussolini  as 
they  are  scheming  to  conquer  and  oppress 
the  American  people,  we  would  have  a  shorter 
war  and  a  better  peace. 

For  all  we  know.  Somervell  might  do  an 
exceUent  job  leading  a  task  loroe  somewhere 
in  the  South  Pacific. 
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In  clear  that  only  the  President  can  negotiate, 
and  that  only  the  President  can  agree.  The 
binding  force  of  his  agreement  is  another 
question. 


other  Import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly 
burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States,"  and  that  the  stated 


without  submission  to  the  Senate.  Here  the 
decisions  of  the  court  cases  are  not  so  de- 
cisive, but  the  result  that  must  be  reached 
is  clear. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or    TZNNEMSU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  followinp:  article  by  my  col- 
It'apup  from  Tennessee.  Hon.  Estes 
Kef  AUVER : 

Thb  Traox  Aghezmknts  Act  and  th« 
Constitution 

(By  EsTZH  KiTADvn) 

The  reciprocal  Iracle-aRrccmcnt  prof^nm. 
fostered  by  President  Roc^scvelt  and  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull,  l.s  ba.=ed  upon  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act  of  June  12.  1934.  It 
has  been  renewed  two  times  by  Cungres.s  fur 
additional  perKds  The  present  act  expires 
on  June  12.  1943.  and.  unless  extended  by 
Congre-ss.  this  most  worthwhile  domestic  and 
International  program  will  be  discarded 

Inasmuch  as  debate  on  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  shortly 
be  commenced  in  Congress.  It  Is  again  well  to 
consider  what  the  program  l;s  and  to  discuss 
the  arguments  that  will  be  made  a^aiust  its 
consUtutionallty.  To  Increase  f.irelgn  mar- 
kets for  products  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  trade-agreement  pro- 
gram. This  purpose  is  Bought  through  re- 
ciprocal adjustment  of  excessive  trade  bar- 
riers. The  general  objectives  of  the  program 
are  to  substitute  economic  cooperation  for 
economic  warfare  In  our  relation^  with  other 
countries;  to  give  economic  substance  to  our 
good-neighbor  policy;  and  to  create  the  kind 
of  international  relations  upon  which  the 
structure  of  durable  peace  can  be  erected. 

Normally,  the  United  States  produces  more 
of   a    great   number   of   faim   and   Industrial 
products  than  can  be  sold  m  the  American 
market.    When  large  quantities  of  such  goods 
cannot  be  exported  our  UK'rlcultural  and  In- 
dustrial production  sluws  down.     The  result 
la  felt  throughout  the  country  In  depressed 
prices,  unemployment,  and  poor  home  mar- 
keu   for   American    products      ExpaiiMon    of 
our  trade  with  foreign  countries  benefits  the 
whitle  country.     It  benefits  directly  the  great 
branches  of  American  agriculture  and  many 
industries  that  have  products  to  sell  in  for- 
eign   markets      It    benefits    the    millions    of 
workers  dependent  upon   these  branches  of 
industry  and  agriculture  for  their  livelihood. 
It  Improves  domestic  markets  for  American 
producers  not  directly  Interested  in  export  or 
import  trade.     It  raises  the  living  standards 
by   providing   more   employment,   more   pur- 
chasip.ij  power,  and  more  goixis  for  American 
con.-^umers  at  reasonable  prices.     Another  ex- 
tremely   Important    benefit    of    international 
trade  Is  that  it  promotes  good  relations  with 
other     countries      The     Trade     Agreements 
Prt>gram  haa  helped  us  to  win  back  some  of 
the  friendship   we  lost   by  our  shortsighted 
tariff  and    war  debt   policies   after    the    last 
war.     Today  the  trade  agreements  with  other 
nations  are  one   of   the  strongest   pillars    in 
the  structure  of  hemispheric  solidarity  and 
of  our  global  good  neighbor  pohcy. 

For  the  second  time  In  the  lifetime  of  many 
of  us.  mankind  will  some  day  be  confronted 
with  the  tremendous  task  of  rebuilding  the 
"bric  of  International  relationships  shat- 
tered by  a  world  war  Our  country  and  all 
nation*  assoclatfd  with  us  in  the  present  con- 
flict are  res<,ived  that  the  brutal  forces  of  con- 
quest WUI  be  utterly  destroyed.    We  must  be 


equally  determined  that  international  rela- 
tions win  be  so  organized  as  to  be  an  open 
and  unobstructed  highway  of  human  progress 
toward  an  enduring  peace  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  trade  agreements  program  la  not  only 
a  good  American  policy  when  rlewed  from 
a  strictly  selfish  viewpoint,  but  It  Is  the  one 
tangible  and  presently  workable  International 
system  of  exchange  and  trade  around  which 
those  requirements  for  a  stable  and  peace- 
ful world  can  be  built. 

The  program  works  under  the  provision  of 
tlie  act  authorizing  the  President  to  enter 
Into  direct  negotiations  with  other  countries 
for  reducing  excessive  barriers  that  stand  In 
the  way  of  extending  our  foreign  trade  This 
meihixJ  was  chwen  as  more  practicable  than 
general  downward  revision  of  the  United 
States  tariff  alone,  because  a  downward  re- 
vision would  not  Insure  the  reciprocal  reduc- 
tion by  other  countries  of  their  tariffs  and 
other  barriers.  Tlie  principle  is  not  new.  Ef- 
forts and  some  progress  in  the  same  direction 
were  made  by  Presidents  McKlnley  snd 
Tlieodore  Ro<jsevelt.  Experience  with  tariffs 
since  the  creation  of  this  Nation  has  demon- 
strated the  unworkablllty  of  having  the 
Senate  fix  tariffs  and  ratify  trade  treaties 

In  Congress  very  few  Members  will  oppose 
the  extension  of  the  Reclprr)cnl  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  directly.  The  opposition,  while 
undoubtedly  aimed  at  scrapping  the  whole 
program,  will  be  based  upon  '•loftier  princi- 
ples" of  unconstitutionality 

It  Is  well,  therefore,  to  give  further  con- 
plderatlon  to  the  constitutional  objections  to 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  which  have  been 
and  will  be  made  when  the  act  Is  presented 
for  renewal  In  Congress 

During  the  acts  original  consideration,  and 
at  the  time  of  each  renewal,  there  have  been 
elaborate  debates,  particularly  in  the  Senate, 
as  to  Its  con.stltutlonal  validity,  especially  on 
the  Issues  of  delegation  of  power  and  of  con- 
clusion of  a)<reements  without  ratification  by 
the  Senate  No  court  decision  has  passed 
directly  on  these  questions;  however,  the 
legality  of  the  net  and  ^he  agreements  made 
under  It   seem   fairly  clear. 

The  authority  of  the  President  under  the 
act  contains  essentially  two  powers: 

1  To  proclaim  and  make  effective  tariff 
rates,  etc  ,  differing  from  those  which  would 
otherwise  apply. 

2  To  bind  the  United  States  by  Interna- 
tional agreement  and  to  maintain  existing  or 
new  ratfs  In  effect  for  stated  periods. 

The  first  power,  to  change  rates.  Is  clearly 
a  delegatl  n  of  congressional  authority. 
Tariff  making  Is  within  two  of  the  express 
powers  of  Congress:  to  tax.  and  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce.  In  proclaiming  new  rates. 
and  making  them  effective,  therefore,  the 
President  exercises,  by  delegation,  a  power 
which  the  Constitution  vests  In  Congress. 
The  constitutional  question  Is  the  validity 
of  the  delegation. 

The  second  power  does  not  depend  on  dele- 
gation in  any  such  clear  way.  Congress  has 
no  stated  general  power  to  make  agreements 
binding  on  the  United  States.  It  Is.  Indeed, 
probably  true  that,  since  It  has  express  power 
to  make  tariffs.  It  has  some  power  to  author- 
ize agreements  about  tariffs.  But  the  general 
power  to  make  International  agreements  Is 
vested  elsewhere,  namely,  as  to  seme  things. 
In  the  President  as  part  of  the  Executive 
power,  and  as  to  other  things.  In  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  under  the  treaty  clause. 
No  one  knows  precisely  what  sorts  of  agree- 
ments the  President  may  validly  conclude 
alone,  and  what  sorts  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  The  constitutional  question  is 
(1)  Whether  the  sorts  of  agreements  author- 
ized by  the  act  fall  In  the  Executive  agree- 
ment class  or  In  the  treaty  clajs.  (2)  to  what 
extent.  In  Tlew  of  the  tariff-making  powers 
of  Congress.  It  may  authorize  agreements 
about  tariffs  without  separate  submission  to 
the  Senate  xxader  the  Ueaty  powers. 


THx  cotmrt  OF  rmt  act 

While  the  United  SUtes  tariff  is.  in  our 
constitutional  system,  within  the  control  of 
Congress,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  local  issue 
only.  Every  sale  of  goods  Involves  two  par- 
ties, and  on  every  International  sale  one  of 
these  has  to  be  a  foreigner.  The  terms  of 
every  sale  for  Import  Into  the  United  States 
and  the  poeslblllty  of  any  sale  at  all  depend 
In  Important  part  on  the  level  of  our  appli- 
cable tariff  schedule  Conversely,  every  sale 
for  export  from  the  United  States  depends  m 
part  upon  the  level  of  the  other  country  a 
rate.  The  tariff  structure  of  every  country, 
and  especially  of  every  Important  commer- 
cial country,  Is  of  critical  Importance  to 
every  foreign  trader  In  the  world,  and  l>ehlnd 
the  foreign  traders  It  Is  Important  to  every 
prcxlucer  of  goods  that  may  be  exported,  and 
to  every  consumer  of  goods  that  may  be  pur- 
cha.sed  from  abroad  It  Is  not  strange  that 
every  forel«?n  office  In  the  world  Is  continu- 
ously Interested  In  every  other  countrvs 
Uriff 

This  Interest  Is  not  exclusively  a  selfish 
one,  unless  a  concern  for  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  a  selfish  interest.  Tariffs  Influ- 
ence, importantly,  not  only  the  prohts  of 
traders  and  producers  but  the  extent  to 
which  the  international  division  of  labor  may 
bo  carried,  and  therefore  the  efficiency  of 
production  everywhere,  and  therefore  the 
volume  of  the  total  product,  and  therefore 
the  share  of  every  claimant  In  that  product 
If  the  standard  of  living,  or  the  welfare  of 
producers,  traders,  and  consumers  are 
proper  concerns  of  government,  then  every 
government  Is  of  necessity  Interested  In  the 
tariff  structure  of  every  Important  trading 
country. 

To  put  all  this  bluntly,  the  United  States 
tariff  is  necessarily  of  Interest  to  every  foreign 
country  Many  foreign  tariffs  are  of  Interest 
to  the  United  Stales  Rates  may  be  adjust- 
able to  mutual  advantage  by  negotiation. 
Negotiation  and  agreement  are  therefore  an 
appropriate  method  of  dealing  with  the 
subject 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  selfish  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  negotUtlon  and 
agreement  are  Inherently  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  our  Uriff.  Thla  la  so  for  a  very 
simple  reason..  If  our  rates  are  adjusted 
unilaterally  (whether  the  move  U  up  or  down 
Is  immaterial),  the  chance  to  bargain  against 
the  other  country's  rates  is  thrown  away. 
Since  what  we  do  Is  cf  Interest  to  others  it  is 
altogether  more  intelligent  for  us  to  take 
advantage  of  that  interest.  We  have,  after 
all.  an  Important  bargaining  position.  We 
must  indeed  be  careful  not  to  use  that  pt)sl- 
tlon  foolLshly.  But  It  would  be  extremely 
shortsighted  not  to  use  It  at  all.  and  the  only 
way  to  use  it  Is  by  negotiation. 

Tariff  adjustment  by  negotiation,  then.  Is 
the  proper  approach.  But  here  we  meet  one 
of  the  oldest  and  firmest  principles  of  Amer- 
lean  constitutional  law.  International  ne- 
gotiation is  the  function  of  the  President. 
Whatever  Is  the  ultimate  power  of  Congress 
ever  tariffs  and  whatever  Is  the  veto  of  the 
Senate  over  treaties,  negotiation  with  a  for- 
eign Government  concerning  tariff  rates  Is 
exclusively  the  duty  of  the  President.  The 
Senate  cannot.  In  our  system,  make  a  treaty. 
It  can  only  consent,  or  refuse  to  consent  to  a 
treaty  laid  before  It.  It  can.  of  course,  Im- 
pose conditions,  and  has  often  done  so.  but 
those  conditions  are  not  binding  on  the  other 
government  unless  it  accepts  them,  and  It  Is 
for  the  President  to  say  whether  the  United 
States  Will  ask  for  their  acceptance.  In 
everything  that  relates  to  uegotiaUon  and 
agreement  the  President  must  take  the  lead, 
and  Is  the  only  branch  of  government  au- 
thorized to  speak  for  the  United  States. 

In  some  cases,  the  President's  agreement, 
without  more,  binds  the  United  States;  In 
others,  it  requires  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
after  the  event;  in  still  others,  it  requires 
the  consent  or  authority  of  Congress.     But  it 


1«  clfsr  that  only  the  President  can  negotiate, 
and  that  only  the  President  can  agree.  The 
binding  force  of  his  agreement  Is  another 
question. 

Tlie  situation  Is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
war  powers.  Only  Congress  can  declare  war, 
raise  and  support  armies,  or  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy,  but  only  the  President  can 
be  Commander  m  Chief.  The  President  can- 
not command  an  Army  which  Congress  does 
not  raLse.  but  Ccngress  cannot  raise  an  army 
cf  which  the  President  Is  not  Commander  In 
Chief.  Practicnl  collat>oration  Is  essential, 
and  is  contemplated  by  the  Ccuttltuiion.  It 
IS  the  same  with  tariffs. 

The  factual  and  constitutional  position 
then  Is  this: 

1.  Tariffs  are  a  natural  and  proper  subject 
for  International  aeieement. 

2.  They  are  withm  two  express  powers  of 
Cougi  es^ . 

3  But  only  the  President  can  negotiate, 
cr  agree 

4  Sjme.  but  not  all.  International  agree- 
ments require  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
validity. 

The  practical  problem  Is  how  to  bring 
these  varied,  and  conceivably  conflicting 
powers,  into  harmonious  relationship  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  prime 
virtue  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  that  it 
accomplishes  tho  nfcessary  fusion  in  a  way 
which  is  both  woriiable  and  dignified  fur  all 
concerned. 

THE    STRt'CTUai   OF   THI    ACT 

The  act  itself  Is  short  and  simple.  After 
appropriate  recital.s  it  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent "(1)  to  enter  Into  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments wltb  foreign  governments  or  in-stru- 
mentallties  thereof.  (2)  to  proclaim  such 
modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions,  or  such  additional  import 
restrictions,  or  such  continuance,  and  for 
such  minimum  pericds.  of  existing  customers 
or  excise  treatment  of  any  article  covered  by 
foreign  trade  agreements,  as  are  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  any  foreign  trade 
agreement  that  the  President  has  entered 
into  hereunder."  The  new  rates  take  effect 
on  the  date  stated  in  the  proclamation,  and 
"apply  to  articles  the  growUi  produce  or 
manufacture  of  all  foreign  countries."  with 
appropriate  power  to  suspend  reductions  on 
Imports  from  any  country  which  dLscriml- 
nates  against  the  United  States  Submission 
of  agreements  to  the  Senate  is  not  contem- 
plated Congre.s*  has  exercised  Its  own  power 
over  tariffs  by  drlegating  to  the  President, 
within  the  limits  stated  in  the  act.  the  power 
to  fix  new  rates,  and  to  agree  to  keep  those 
rates,  or  old  rates  or  old  free-list  status.  In 
effect  for  stated  periods  It  has  authorized  a 
merger,  within  the  limits  of  the  act.  of  Its 
power  over  tariffs  and  the  President  s  power 
of  International  negotiations  and  agreement, 
so  that  the  resulting  single  power  may  effec- 
tively be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States. 

The  standards  and  limits  of  the  act  are  im- 
portant and  substantial.  In  summary  they 
are: 

1.  The  President  may  act  only  by  agree- 
ment with  another  country  He  may  not 
raise  or  lower  rates  unilaterally. 

2  He  may  act  only  after  public  notice  and 
hearing  and  after  serklng  Information  and 
advice  from  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Treasury, 
and  Ct)mmerce.  In  practice  this  consulta- 
tion is  a  highly  organized  affair,  operating 
through  an  Interdepartmental  organization 
headed  by  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agree- 
ments. In  which  all  the  agencies  named  are 
represented.  The  hearings  are  before  a  re- 
lated Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information, 
which  has  an  ofQce  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, a  permanent  secretary,  and  a  regular 
and  orderly  procedure.  "Due  process"  has 
here  a  known  meaning. 

3  The  President  may  act  only  when  he 
finds  as  a  fact  that  "any  existing  duties  or 


other  Import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly 
burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States."  and  that  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  act  will  be  promoted  by  the 
action  contemplated. 

4.  No  rate  of  duty  may  in  any  event  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  more  than  50  percent, 
and  no  article  may  be  transferred  from  the 
dutiable  to  the  free  list,  or  vice  versa. 

5.  No  agreement  may  be  made  for  a  fixed 
term  of  more  than  3  years. 

In  this  context.  Is  this  delegation  within 
these  limits  valid?  And  are  the  agreements 
valid  without  submission  to  the  Senate? 

THE  DELEGATION    ISSUE 

It  has  been  clear  since  1928  that  Congress 
might  lawfully  make  •provision  for  the  fix- 
ing of  customs  duties  on  Impcrted  mer- 
chandise "  by  the  President  and  that  "if 
Congre.'-s  shall  lay  down  by  legislative  act 
an  intelligible  principle  to  which  the  person 
or  body  authorized  to  fix  such  rates  is  di- 
rected to  conform,  such  legislative  action 
is  not  a  forbidden  delegation  ol  legislative 
power."  As  to  what  is  "an  Intelligible  prin- 
ciple "  much  water  has  flowed  under  the 
bridge  in  recent  years. 

In  the  present  connection  perhaps  the 
most  Important  case  is  UriUed  States  v.  Curtis 
Wright  Export  Co.  The  decision  there  de- 
pended on  the  validity  of  a  delegation  by 
Congress  to  the  President  of  power  to  forbid 
the  sale  of  aims  entirely,  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States,  to  any  of  the  countries  en- 
gaged in  the  Chaco  war,  or  to  persons  acting 
for  them.     The  standard  was  as  follows: 

"That  if  the  President  finds  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  in  the  United  States  to  those  countries 
new  engaged  in  armed  conflict  In  the  Chaco 
may  contribute  to  the  reestablishment  of 
peace  between  those  countries,  and  If  after 
consultation  with  the  governments  of  other 
American  republics  and  with  their  coopera- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  such  other  govern- 
ments as  he  may  deem  necessary,  he  makes 
proclamation  to  that  effect,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  sell,  etc." 

It  was  argued  that  the  standard  set  up 
was  exceedingly  vague,  as  Indeed  it  was,  and 
that  the  Joint  resolution  vested  practically 
complete  discretion  In  the  President,  either 
to  act  or  not  tc  act.  The  action  authorized, 
a  complete  or  partial  embargo  of  sales  to  cer- 
tain customers,  was  of  course  exclusively 
within  the  power  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce. But  the  Court  of  1936,  in  an  opinion 
by  Mr  Justice  Sutherland,  sustained  the 
delegation  and  the  President's  action  under 
it  in  every  respect,  and  pointed  out  that  In 
all  matters  affecting  other  countries  wide 
delegation  to  the  Preside  t  has  been  the 
necessary  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government  "Practically  every  volume  of 
the  United  States  Statutes  contains  one  or 
more  acts  or  Joint  resolutions  of  Congress 
authorizing  action  by  the  President  in  re- 
spect of  subjects  affecting  foreign  relations, 
which  either  leave  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  his  unrestricted  Judgment,  or  provide  a 
standard  far  more  general  than  that  which 
has  always  been  considered  requisite  with 
regard  to  domestic  affairs."  The  Court's 
opinion  leaves  no  doubt  that  It  considers  this 
executive  freedom  necessary  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  American  foreign  relations,  and 
constitutionally  Justified  by  the  important 
independent  position  of  the  President  In  that 
whole  field  It  is  now  clear,  whatever  was 
the  case  in  1934.  that  the  carefully  guarded 
standards  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  are 
much  more  than  are  needed  for  constitu- 
tional validity.  They  have  become  questions 
of  policy,  not  power. 

THX  TREATT   ISSTH 

The  question  Is  whether  a  promise  by  the 
President,  in  an  agreement  made  under  the 
act,  and  effective  for  8  years,  to  maintain 
a  stated  rate  of  duty  in  effect.  Is  binding 


without  submission  to  the  Senate.  Here  the 
decisions  of  the  court  cases  are  not  so  de- 
cisive, but  the  result  that  must  be  reached 
is  clear. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  President  baa 
power,  without  submission  to  the  Senate,  to 
make  any  binding  International  agreements. 
All  of  our  Presidents  since  Washington  have 
done  so.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
state  the  limits  of  this  power. 

Many  agreements  have  been  entered  into 
with  foreign  countries  Independent  of  any  leg- 
islation by  Congress.  John  Mar&hall  once 
said :  "The  President  Is  the  sale  organ  of  the 
Nation  in  Its  external  relations,  and  Its  sole 
representative  with  foreign  nations."  Pur- 
suant to  broad  constitutional  powers  over 
the  executive  department,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  foreign  relations.  Presidents  have  entered 
into  numerous  agreements  which  became  ef- 
fective without  congressional  authorization 
or  subsequent  senatorial  approval.  In  1898 
the  President  entered  Into  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  with  Spain  which  not  only  provided 
for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  but  in  which 
Spain  agreed  to  relinquish  all  claims  of  sov- 
ereignty over  Cuba  and  to  cede  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  United  States.  Other  examples  of  Execu- 
tive agreements  made.  Independent  of  legis- 
lation, have  Included:  The  open-door  policy 
in  China,  various  agreements  regarding  fish- 
eries. Joint  military  occupation  of  islands, 
and  acquiring  bases  for  hemispheric  defense. 

The  precise  question  for  present  purposes 
Is:  What  sorts  of  agreements  may  be  made 
by  the  President  by  his  authority  as  President, 
coupled  with  a  grant  of  authority  from  the 
whole  Congress,  without  separate  submission 
to  the  Senate? 

Reduced  thus  to  reality,  the  issue  does  not 
seem  very  doubtful.  Tlie  power  of  Congress 
over  the  tariff  is  complete,  and  the  power  of 
the  President  over  foreign  affairs,  Including 
International  agreements,  is  very  broad  in- 
deed. When  they  wo.'-k  in  harness.  It  would 
seem  to  be  enough  to  assure  validity,  cer- 
tainly, for  an  agreement  so  limited  In  time  as 
these  permitted  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Art. 
An  agreement  tliat  binds  the  United  States 
forever,  about  any  Important  matter,  looks 
much  more  like  a  treaty  than  one  that  binds 
it  for  3  years. 

The  decided  cases  are  not  very  n  merotis. 
They  do.  however,  give  clear  confirmation 
to  the  view  that  agreements  made  under  th» 
Trade  Agreements  Act  are  valid  without  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate.  Fteld  v.  Clark  in- 
volved a  number  of  questions  under  the  Tariff 

Act  of  1890.  including  the  contention  that 
the  provisions  of  section  3,  which  author- 
ized the  President  to  impose  special  duties 
upon  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hldea 
in  certain  circumstances,  involved  unlawful 
delegation  and  Invaded  the  treaty-making 
power.  The  President  had  made  a  number 
of  executive  agreements  to  maintain  these 
articles  upon  the  free  list,  but  none  of  these 
agreements  were  directly  Involved  In  the  de- 
cision. The  court  examined  the  delegation 
point  at  length,  and  held  the  delegation 
valid.  As  to  the  treaty-making  point,  it  said: 
"What  has  been  said  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  objection  that  the  third  section  of  the 
act  invests  the  President  with  treaty-making 
power." 

In  Altman  &  Co.  v.  United  States,  an  exec- 
utive agreement  with  France,  made  under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1897  and  reducing  the  duty 
on  sUtuary  from  35  to  16  percent  was  di- 
rectly Involved.  The  court  assumed  that  the 
agreement  was  valid,  and  Indeed  held,  for 
purposes  of  Jurisdiction,  that  it  was  to  be 
classed  as  a  "treaty  "  under  section  6  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Act  of  1891.  but 
found  that  the  article  imported  V7as  not  a 
statue,  and  was  not  covered  by  the  reduction. 
The  decision,  therefore,  did  not  turn  on  tho 
validity  of  the  agreement. 

In  the  Curtiss-Wrlght  case.  It  will  be  re- 
called, the  Joint  resolution  had  Indicated 
that  action  should  be  taken  only  "after  ccn- 
BiilUtioa   wltb    the   governmenu  of   oU»er 
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i\mer1can  R^piibllcs  and  with  th^Jr  coopera- 
tion. aA  well  as  th;tf  i 'f  such  oth«*r  povrrn- 
mfiitu  B8  he  may  deem  iiecessary  "  The  Pres- 
ident •  proclamation  recited  "that  I  hate 
consulted  with  the  governments  of  other 
American  Republics  and  have  been  assured 
Of  the  cooperation  of  cuch  governmente  af  I 
bare  deemed  necewary  as  con  temp)  la  ted  by 
the  said  Joint  reeolutlon  "  This  moat  In- 
fcrnnl  actlfm.  which  neither  Ident.flpd  the 
government*  concerned  nor  descrited  the 
Character  of  their  cooperation,  the  Court  held 
adequate  and  proper.  The  nplnlcn  Uikes  oc- 
casion to  point  out  that  various  International 
powers,  luciudlng  "the  power  to  make  such 
Intrrnntlonal  agreements  ivs  do  not  constitute 
treaties  In  the  constitutional  FPnse  •  •  • 
none  of  which  is  expressly  Hnjrrr.ed  by  the 
Constitution,  neverthele.'-s  exist  as  Inherently 
Inseparable  Irom  the  conception  of  nr^tlonal- 
Itv  ■■  The  balance  of  the  Cotirfs  opinion 
makps  It  clear  that  this  particular  power  Is 
vested  In  the  Pre.«ldent  It  does  not  make 
Clear  In  any  dctnlled  way  what  cl.-v-siflcatlon 
of  ■■International  acjreement  do  not  constl- 
tiife  trpntle<«  in  the  constitutional  sense."  but 
obviru^ly  the  O  urt  thought  that  an  agree- 
ineiit  to  emhari?o  arms  was  one. 

rwo  re''ent  and  striking  cases  will  complete 
the  calendar.  United  States  v.  Belmont  and 
United  States  v  Ptnk  both  Involved  an  ex- 
ecutive igreemrnt,  Novt-mbrr  16,  1933.  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  S.  .vlet  Un.on, 
under  which  tl.e  United  States  received  ns 
assignee  the  claims  of  the  S  ivlet  Government 
against  American  Insurance  companies  and 
banks,  arising  among  other  things  from  the 
natlrnalizatlrn  by  Soviet  decrees  of  the  prop- 
erty of  Rus.slan  companies  which  latter  had 
placed  funds  on  deposit  in  this  country.  The 
comhin«u  effect  of  the  decrees  and  the  agree- 
ment, If  they  were  valid,  was  to  assign  to  the 
United  States  Government  all  the  Intangible 
property  In  the  United  States  o'  these  old 
Russian  companies,  to  the  exclusion  of  for- 
eign creditors  of  the  companies  themselves. 
The  courts  of  New  York  held  that  under  New 
York  law  the  rights  of  the  old  creditors  were 
not  cxtlugulbhed.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stales  rtvcised  the  New  Y-  rk  courts, 
hrklmg  that  the  aKreeiuent.  like  a  treaty, 
overrode  the  New  York  law.  Aj.  to  the  Pie&l- 
denfs  power  to  make  the  ngreenient.  the 
Court  said: 

"The  puwers  of  th<-  President  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  n  lations  Wuluded  the  power,  with- 
out consent  of  the  Senate,  to  dettrmUie  the 
public  policy  cf  the  I  u;ted  States  with  re- 
eoect  to  the  Rus.^iau  nationalization  de- 
crees. •  •  •  II  was  the  Judgment  of  tiie 
p.>lUlcal  department  that  full  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Government  required  the  settle- 
ment of  all  ouiatandmg  problems  Includ- 
ing the  claiius  of  our  natioiials.  Recopnltlon 
and  Uie  Litvinov  a.ssignment  were  Interde- 
pendent. We  would  liiiurp  the  Executive 
function  If  we  held  that  that  decision  was 
not  Pi\iil  and  ciuicliislve  In  the  cotirts." 

If  the  President  ha.s  the  power,  without 
action  either  by  the  Senate  or  by  Coneres.s, 
to  accept  a  foreign  unc-impenaated  national- 
ization of  privately  owiKd  property,  to  take 
for  the  United  States  an  as-signment  of  the 
claim  of  the  fcreign  government  resulting 
from  that  nationalization,  and  thereby  tj 
override  State  laws  and  exclude  private  cred- 
itors from  funds  on  deposit  in  this  country. 
Is  there  any  doubt  that,  with  prior  express 
authority  from  Ctmgress  he  can  nuike  a  bind- 
ing promiae  to  maintain  a  stated  larlll  status 
In  etiect  for  a  period  not  longer  th.in  3  years? 
It  mtist  always  be  remembered  that  no  one 
has  a  private  right  to  any  piirtleular  level 
of  tariff  protection.  What  shall  be  subject 
to  duty  and  what  not.  and  at  what  rates  and 
for  how  long,  are  wholly  public  questlcos. 
They  ren  wiih  the  President  (because  he  la 
reaponible  foF  miernaiicnal  relational  arid 
Congreaa  (because  it  is  re«;>onsibIe  for  tajua 
and  the  rrgulation  of  foreign  commercoi. 
WIMO  tiMM  two  act  toccUMT  all  the  appli- 


cable authority  of  the  United  States  has  been 
exerted  No  further  action,  either  of  the 
Senate  cjf  of  any  other  body,  is  required 

There  Is  therefore  no  rr.tl  do'ibt  ns  to  the 
power  of  Conj-'ress  to  continue  the  authority 
It  gave  the  Pre>ident  in  19^1  n'T  cf  the  power 
of  the  President  to  act  under  It  What  Con- 
press  should  do.  and  what  the  President 
should  do.  are  questions  of  policy  and  prac- 
tice en  which  Americans  can  t;>ke  their  .stand 
as  the:r  knowhdTe  and  th^lr  jutlpment  dic- 
tate, unrnrun.brrcd  by  doubrs  r.bout  the  con- 
stitutional correctness  of  their  action. 


Cur  War  Policy  in  the  PaciGc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  coLoaADo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A  TTVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dei  leave  lo  extend  my  r'lnaik?,  I  wbh  to 
incldde  ari  editorial  from  the  Chroniclc- 
Ni'ws  of  Tnnidad.  Colo.,  dealing  with  our 
war  policy  in  the  Pacific: 

TOO  LONG THE  RFnEMPTION 

Over  there  In  Australia,  at  the  cth' r  er.d 
of  the  world,  the  gallant  Geu.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  outstanding  American  miiitary  per- 
sonality of  this  war.  accepted  the  rx?ca.sion 
of  the  first  anniver.«ary  of  the  tragic  fall  of 
Bataan  to  plead  with  his  country  for  a  re- 
demption of  (he  plidge  of  faah  Grieved  by 
the  long  (leliiy  uf  any  attempt  to  rescue  the 
Philippines  Irom  the  bloodthirsty  Japs,  tho 
United  Nations  commander  In  the  s«.uLh- 
weM  Pacific  area  of  the  total  war  aaid,  "From 
the  bottom  ol  my  stricken  heart  1  ptay  that 
a  merciful  God  may  not  delay  loo  long  then 
redemption  " 

What  a  dramatic  ulterai  ce.  He  It  was  who 
had  ifd  that  lust  cau.-^e  over  Iht  re  soon  alttr 
the  disiu-it-^r  at  Pearl  Harbor  He  11  was  who 
was  drawn  away  from  tlie  sight  of  the  humil- 
iating; debacle  and  given  a  new  command. 
But  when  lie  left  he  had  given  his  pledge 
to  coiiie  back  and  iree  tiu  cupUve  stjldiers, 
and  the  Ainericaii  and  Filipino  people  who 
had  entrusted  their  fate  to  America  and 
been  enL-iavcd." 

A  year  has  passed,  and  over  most  of  that 
period  Since  the  fall  of  Bataan  and  the  sur- 
render at  Corregldor,  Uie  American  forces. 
aided  by  the  Au-traliaii.s.  have  achie\fcd 
splendid  victories  both  in  derense  and  of- 
fense, but  there  have  not  been  the  flow  cf 
resources  to  really  suike  effectively  against 
the  powerful  enemy.  Thou-sanda  of  the  sur- 
viving remnanu  of  the  once  gallant  army 
that  defended  the  Philippines,  are  captives 
along  with  American  men  and  Wumcii  and 
f-ome  sixteen  millions  of  native  Filipinos. 
This  Indetd  la  the  Siiddest  phase  of  the  Amer- 
ican effort  m  this  war. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Philippines  has  been 
brought  home  to  families  of  our  own  com- 
muiiUy  and  certainly  in  New  MexlCi>.  where 
practRally  the  full  strength  of  the  National 
Guard  of  that  Slate  was  caught  in  tlie  hopt- 
lesa  but  h.Tolc  Btruggle.  Nut  a  few  from 
this  community  are  prisoners  of  the  enemy 
over  Uiere.  It  la  Indeed  a  lamentable  cir- 
cumstance that  the  paramount  program  of 
tht  Anierlcau  military  effort  Is  to  first  win 
the  victory  over  the  Hitler  Axis  In  Europe 
before  makln.?  the  concerted  drive  to  redeem 
the  Islands  and  '  Reroetrber  Bataan  " 

When  the  Jap-uieae  attacked  with  relent- 
leM  fiuTT  in  the  PtUllpplne*  a  comparatively 
•mall  and  obviously  Inadequately  eqwpped 
AixMrlcao  force  held  tha  Ulaiula.     Uuw  gal- 


lantly they  fought  frcm  pillar  to  post  1» 
and  will  remain  a  glnrlr^u-  episode  In  the 
Partfic  warfare  But  the  time  came  when 
they  could  hold  on  no  longer  They  were 
starved  out.  their  physical  strength  to  en- 
dure more  was  gf)ne  They  had  to  give  up. 
That  day  the  flag  fell  and  was  trampled 
upon  by  merciless  vardals  Th:it  day  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  Americnn  people  bled. 
ThTt  day  the  cry  went  up  wiiercver  there 
were  Americans,  to  avence  the  treachery  that 
had  forced  the  heroic  rie'enders  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  give  up  the  flight. 

"No  army  has  ever  clone  so  much  with  so 
little."  General  M.icArthur  said.  "One  year 
ago  today  the  dimming  lights  of  Dataan's 
forlorn  hrpe  fluttered  and  died.  It's  pray- 
ers at  that  time — and  it  prayed  as  well  as  It 
foup;ht — were  reduced  to  the  simple  formula 
recited  by  hungry  men  throui?h  cracked  lips, 
'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'  Bataan 
was  starved  to  Its  collapse  Our  flag  lies 
crumpled,  it.s  pinions  spat  upnn  In  the  gutter; 
the  wrecks  of  whnt  were  once  our  men  and 
women  proan  and  sweat  In  prisi'n  toll;  our 
16,000,000  faithful  Filipino  wards  gapp  In 
slavery  under  conquering  soldiers  devoid 
of  tho.'-e  Ideals  of  chivalry  which  have  so  dig- 
nified many  armies." 

It  will  be  years  hence  no  doubt,  when  the 
full  and  true  story  of  the  last  sirtigsle  in  the 
Philippines  will  be  written.  Glorious  as  have 
been  the  performances  of  our  American 
armed  forces  everywhere,  the  glory  will  not 
have  reached  lt.s  full  slgnlflcance  until  that 
blot  has  been  era.sed  MUlion.s  of  American 
people  on  the  home  fiont  pruy  devoutly,  as 
does  M;icArthur.  that  the  time  shall  come, 
and  soon,  when  the  flag  will  again  be  raised 
at  Manila  and  the  ghfi.'^tly  prison  pens  shall 
be  opened  to  relea.se  the  ill -fated  heroes  of 
Bt\taan. 

No  military  commander  of  modern  times, 
perhaps,  has  gone  thr(  ugh  a  greater  agony  of 
Gethsemane  thin  did  M.icArthur,  when  he 
was  ordered  out  of  the  Philippines,  knowing 
that  the  nfflcers  and  the  men  he  was  leaving 
behind  C(3uld  never  fit:ht  their  way  out — 
never  escape  the  ultimate  fate.  The  pathos 
of  those  farewells  can  only  bo  imagined.  To 
his  succesi-or.  General  Wamwripht,  It  waa  like 
saying,  "stay  and  be  killed  or  captured."  For 
days  and  weeks  those  weary  fighting  men 
battled  from  cra:;s  and  crevices  No  relief 
came  or  could  come.  The  surrender  was  In- 
evitable. 

In  the  United  Nations  plan  of  strategy  It 
l.s  Hitler  first,  then  Hi-ohito.  It  Is  not  for 
any  cf  ua.  perhaps,  to  question  any  program 
aimed  at  Qaal  victory  But  v.e  can  and  do 
share  the  feelings  of  General  MicArthur  to- 
ward the  Philippines,  even  thuu^^h  we  can- 
not help  or  save  the  gnllant  rnen  he  left 
behind  We  can  but  pray  fur  the  time  when 
the  mighty  hosts  of  avengers  will  swarm  back 
to  the  islands  of  the  distant  sea.  and  wipe 
out  In  the  blood  of  yellow  mongrels  the  trag- 
edy of  a  year  apo. 

"I  came  through  and  I  shall  rcttirn."  savs 
Douglas  MacArthur.  God  speed  the  day  when 
he   will  have  made  good   his  vow. 
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York  stores  fined  $80,000  in  plot  against 
New  York  Times." 

Tlie  story  further  states  that — 

Department  of  Justice  ofBcials  at  Wash- 
ington said  they  could  not  recall  a  similar 
proceeding  Involving  advertisers  and  news- 
papers. 

The  following  remarks  in  the  dis- 
patch are  attributed  to  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General  Samuel 
S.  I.'^seks: 

The  boycott  deprived  readers  of  the  New 
York  Times  cf  access  to  information  regard- 
ing merchandise  available  to  the  public  at 
the  principal  department  stores  in  New  York 
City,  unless  the  readers  of  the  Times  read 
other  newspapers. 

Also  Mr.  Isseks  is  quoted  as  saying: 
A  number  of  readers  of  the  New  York 
Times  were  puzzled  by  the  lack  of  adver- 
tising and  even  thought  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  merchandise  as  a  result  of  war 
conditions. 

Mr.  I-sseks  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion that — 

The  New  York  Times  did  not  Initiate  the 
Investigation,  nor  did  It  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Antitrust  Division. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  the  story 
as  an  Associated  Press  release  rather 
than  a  story  by  their  own  staff,  although 
the  proceedings  were  held  in  the  Fed- 
eral courthouse,  southern  district,  in 
the  home  city  of  the  Times  and  not  more 
than  3  miles  from  the  main  oflQce  of  the 
paper. 

For  once  in  its  career  the  owners  and 
editors  of  this  newspaper  were  practi- 
cally speechless.  The  Times  said  it 
planned  to  issue  no  statement.  Perhaps 
time  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  its  sub- 
scribers and  to  the  thinking  public  may 
change  this  complacent  and  sphinx-like 
attitude. 

A  startling  and  shocking  phase  of  this 
\\  liole  affair  is  that  it  arises  out  of  a  busi- 
ness controversy  between  a  newspaper 
and  its  advertising  customers.  In- 
creased advertising  rates  which  would 
not  become  effective  until  May  7,  almost 
a  month  hence,  are  the  source  of  the 
conspiracy  The  New  York  Times  de- 
mand.s  higher  rates  and  the  advertisers 
rebel,  with  the  result  that  an  informa- 
tion is  fi^ed.  and  the  rebels  are  fined 
$5,000  each.  This  should  be  a  lesson  to 
all  customers  of  the  New  York  Times, 
either  to  pay  or  to  become  subject  to 
Government  investigation,  not  on  the 
complaint  of  the  aggrieved  New  York 
Times,  but  on  the  alleged  complaint  of 
an  anonymous  and  irate  reader  of  the 
newspaper.  Certainly  no  one  would 
suspect  the  ownership  of  being  a  party 
to  this  proceeding. 

At  a  later  date  I  shall  submit  the  w  hole 
question  to  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  to  inquire  into  all  activities  of  the 
administrative  agencies  of  Government. 
My  reaction  to  the  whole  affair  is  most 
unfavorable,  and  especially  so  since  yes- 
terday w  hen.  on  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  that  great  American,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
so  highly  extolled.  Thia  proceeding 
seems  to  me  to  be  freedom  of  the  press 
in  reverse  English. 

Por  the  n&ke  of  the  record,  and  to  per- 
mit tlie  membership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  become  familiar  w  ith  the  facts. 


particularly  since  the  action  complained 
of  was,  at  most,  only  contemplated  and 
not  consummated,  the  text  of  the 
charges  follows: 

Text    or    United    Statss    Chakces    Against 
Storxs 

In  the  District  Cotirt  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  April 
term,  1943.  United  States  of  America  v.  Re- 
tail Dry  Goods  Association:  Abraham  & 
Straus.  Inc.:  B.  Altman  &  Co.;  Arnold  Con- 
stable dc  Co..  Inc.;  Best  <t  Co.;  Bloomingdale 
Brothers,  Inc  ;  Bonvcit  Teller,  Inc ;  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.;  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
Lord  <t  Taylor;  James  McCreery  &  Co.;  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Russeks  Fifth  Avenue,  Inc.; 
Saks  <fe  Co  ;  FranKlin  Simon  <fr  Co.,  Inc.;  Stern 
Brothers.  Information.  Samuel  8.  Isseks, 
Irving  B  Gllckfeld,  Spieclal  Assistants  to  the 
Attorney  General;  Joseph  T.  Qulnnan,  Ed- 
win J.  Carrlngton,  special  attorneys;  Tom  C. 
Clark.  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

United  States  of  America,  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  ss: 

At  the  April  1943  term  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  held  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  county  of  New  York,  in 
saia  district,  comes  the  United  States  of 
America,  acting  through  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Tom  C.  Clark,  Special  Assistants  to 
the  Attorney  General  Samuel  S.  Isseks  and 
Irving  B.  Gllckfeld  and  Special  Attorneys 
Joseph  T.  Qulnnan  and  Edwin  J.  Carrlngton, 
and  leave  of  the  court  having  first  been  ob- 
tained, informs  the  covirt  as  follows: 

PERIOD    or   TIME  COVERED   BY   THE   INFORMATION 

1  Each  of  the  allegations  contained  in  this 
information  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
period  of  time  beginning  in  or  about  January 
1943  and  continuing  thereafter  up  to  and 
Including  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  this 
information. 

THE   DEFENDANTS 

2  The  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is 
hereby  made  a  defendant  herein  and  Is  here- 
inafter sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Associa- 
tion. Said  defendant  Is  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  having  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  New  York  City. 

3.  The  following-named  corporations,  here- 
inafter sometimes  referred  to  as  defendant 
corporations,  are  hereby  made  defendants 
herein : 

Name  of  corporation,  State  of  Incorpora- 
tion, principal  place  of  business: 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  New  York;  Brook- 
lyn, N.  y. 

B  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York:  New  York.  N  Y. 

Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York; 
New  York,  N    Y. 

Best  &  Co.,  New  York;  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bloomlngdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York;  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Bonwit  Teller.  Inc..  New  York;   New  York, 

N    Y 

Gimbel  Bros  .  Inc  ,  New  York;  New  York. 
N    Y 

Frederick  Lcescr  &  Co.,  New  York;  Brook- 
lyn. N   Y. 

Lord  &  Taylor.  New  York;  New  York.  N.  Y. 

James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York;  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Macy  tt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Russeks  Fifth  Avenue,  Inc.,  New  York;  New 

York.  N.  Y. 

Saks  &  Co  .  New  York;  New  York.  NY. 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York;  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Stern  Bros  .  New  York;  New  York.  N.  Y. 

4  Each  of  said  defendants  referred  to  In 
paragraph  3  hereof  Is  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  and  authorized  to  do  buslnesa 
under  and  l>7  vlrtti*  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Incorporation  and  with  principal  place  of 
business  as  Indicated  above.  Each  of  said 
defendant  corporations  is  new   engajed  in 


business  at  a  retail  department  store  at  Its 
principal  place  of  business  as  Indicated  atxnre. 
The  defendant  corporations  listed  above, 
other  than  defendants.  Best  ft  Co  .  Husaeks 
Fifth  Avenue,  Inc..  and  Bonwit  Teller.  Inc.  • 
have  been  for  some  time  and  now  are  mem- 
bers of  the  defendai.l  association. 

DEFINITIONS 

5.  (a)  "Advertising  rate  committee  "  here- 
inafter referred  to.  means  a  committee  of  the 
defendant  association. 

(b)  "New  York  metropolitan  area."  herein- 
after referred  to.  means  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  adjacent  area  connected  therewith 
in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

NATURE     OP     TRADE     AND     COUMCRCX 

6  The  New  York  Times  Is  a  New  York 
corporation,  with  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  1b  engaged 
in  a  general  newspaper,  news  service,  and 
publishing  business,  and  publishes  a  dally 
newspaper,  Including  Sunday,  known  as  the 
New  York  Times,  which  Is  distributed  In  a 
substantial  number  c-  the  States  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Approximately  22  percent  of 
the  dally  paper  and  46  percent  of  the  Sunday 
Times  Is  distributed  In  States  other  than  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  company  purchases  newsprint,  ma- 
chinery, type,  stereotype  metal.  Ink,  of&c« 
equipment  and  other  supplies  from  without 
the  State  of  New  York.  All  of  the  newsprint 
of  the  company  is  supplied  by  the  Spruce 
Palls  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd,  of  Ontario, 
Canada. 

For  the  purpose  of  soliciting  and  procuring 
national  advertising  the  company  malnUlns 
offices  In  several  States  of  the  United  SUtea 
other  than  the  State  of  New  York  and 
employs  advertising  salesmen  who  travel 
throughout  the  United  States  from  Its  office 
In  the  State  of  New  York  to  aid  in  procur- 
ing such  national  advertising. 

The  company  in  the  course  of  Its  news- 
paper business  buys,  sells,  collects,  trans- 
mits, and  receives  news  and  photographs  and 
publishes  the  same  In  the  coliunns  of  lU 
dally  and  Sunday  papers  In  the  8tat«  of 
New  York  and  a  substantial  part  thereof  In 
States  of  the  United  States  other  than  the 
State  of  New  York  in  which  its  dally  and 
Sunday  pap>ers  are  sold,  and  owns,  uses, 
leases,  manages,  and  operates  offices  and 
agencies  therefor  in  such  States. 

The  defendant  corporations  are  engaged  in 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
merchandise  purchased  by  the  defendant 
corporations  comes  from  States  of  the 
United  States  other  than  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  a  portion  of  the  sales  made  by  such 
defendant  corporations  to  consumers  Is 
shipped  to  States  of  the  United  States  other 
than  the  SUte  of  New  York. 

Certain     of    the    defendant    corporations 
maintain    branch    stores    in    States    of    the 
United  States  other  than  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  many  of  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments of  such  stores  which  have  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  have  had  forms  for  the 
purchase  of  such  goods  by  mall  order  to  con- 
sumers outside  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  advertisements  appearing  In  the  New 
I    York  Times  in  many  cases  have  stated  that 
I    the  goods  so  advertised  are  offered  for  sale 
in   branch   stores   located    outside   the    State 
'     of  New   York  as    well   as  the  principal   store 
I    located  in  New  York  City.     Further,  a  large 
'    percentage  of  retail  sales  of  these  defendant 
corporations  from  their  stores  located  In  New 
York  City  are  made  by  them  to  buyers  cut- 
Side  of  the  State  of  New  York  reading  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  New  York  Times 
dally  and  Sunday  editions. 

The  defendant  corporations  did  an  aggre- 
gate total  buslDcca  in  exceaa  of  gSWjOOOjOOO  In 
the  year  1043.  The  total  advertlalng  of  tbeM 
store*  in  the  New  York  Times  for  the  year 
1042  was  approximately  %3flO0fiO0. 
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COUBINtnoN    AVD   rf'NSPI»A';T 

7  since  nbfiur  JiuiUfiry  1943  the  dcfend- 
•nts  herein  nBiiif^  well  kiiowiiis;  nil  the  facts 
here!ri  allpprcl  hiiv«»  been  eng«(!;«*d  in  n  wrnn?- 
■ful  and  unlawful  combination  and  con- 
eplrncy  frrmed  and  c:4rric<1  out  within  the 
fcjuthern  district  of  Nfw  York  to  determine 
and  regulate  tlie  retail  store  advertiblni;  raie.s 
Of  the  New  York  Times  and  t'Uier  newspapers 
in  the  New  Yurk  metruptjIUan  area,  which 
combination  and  conspiracy  lii  fact  has  been 
In  restraint  of  tiie  h£'relnl>efure  described 
trade  and  commerce  In  newspaper  distnbu- 
tlon  and  circulation  of  advertising  among  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  In  viola- 
tion of  section  1  ol  the  act  of  Con^Ttss  of 
July  2.  1880.  aa  amended,  commonly  known 
as  'hr  Sherman  Act. 

U  Ihe  atore^aiU  coinsplracy  has  consisted 
ot  a  continuing  a|;reement  and  concert  of 
action  among  the  defeiKlantti.  the  bubftan- 
tial  UiTiis  of  which  have  been  that; 

(a)  Delendaiit  coipoiatioiia  Ixr.cott  such 
nrw.sp-j>ers.  incluUn.g  the  Niw  Yt  rk  Times, 
that  rharRc  adverii.sinK  r;ii»h  other  th;u»  tho>e 
agreed  upim  luid  accfptable  tu  ihf  di-Und- 
an  ts 

(b)  Defeiidnnt  curporations  nialntdln  and 
support  the  dtfcndant  a>..ocialiun.  which  as 
p. lit  of  Its  activities,  mamtitiiLS  scveial  coui- 
inille«.s.  uni<  UK  tht-nj  04ie  known  ai>  th.'  ud\i'r- 
tiAlnt?  rale  cununittce,  to  repretitnt  the  uieni- 
IXTship  of  the  iissotiatlon  In  it*  dealiL^js  with 
puhlishers  of  newspiiptis.  including  the  New 
York  Times,  i;i  nia".ert>  uivoUlng  aUveitlbuig 
rat  18 

»  DxiriMj^  the  period  of  time  covtrtd  by 
this  11  forniHtion.  aiul  lor  the  purpose  of  tflec- 
tuataiR  utoio.Haid  conspirucy.  the  defendants, 
by  u';reeinf!U  and  coiicert  of  action,  wluch. 
M.S  hereiiialKi\f'  iilU'^rd,  thi>  coiupired  to  do 
and  more  particularly,  among  others,  have 
done  and  performed  the  following  acts  and 
things  : 

lii  ur  ab<  ut  the  month  of  January  1943,  the 
New  York  Times  and  defendant,  R  H  Macy 
&  Co  ,  Inc  ,  were  negotiating  reg.vrdmg  a  new 
adVLTt.i',lng  contract  tor  the  following  year. 
The  New  York  Times  sugf^e^ited  a  new  clause, 
Kiving  the  New  York  Times  the  option  to 
ch:iri;e  loj   engraving  cuUs. 

The  pai  tics  Could  not  come  to  an  agreement, 
and  on  or  ab' ut  February  27.  1943,  defcnduit 
H  H  Macy  <t  Co  .  Inc  ,  refused  to  negotiate 
any  further  and  referred  the  matter  to  the 
advertising  rate  coinuiitteo  of  the  defendant 
a6i.oc:atlon  for  furtlier  negotiations:  the  h(!- 
vertlslng  rate  committee  Invited  the  New  Y^'rk 
Tants  to  be  prer.ent  at  &  meeting  of  such 
ct  mtnlttee  sch..dulcd  for  March  8,  1943 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  New  York  Times 
ad\iied  defendant  R.  M  Mucy  k  Co,  Inc. 
and  on  .Jarch  5,  1943.  th"  New  York  Timrs 
informally  ni>tlfU'd  tlie  Advertising  Rate  C<im- 
mittee  of  an  tin;iendlng  Increase  in  adver- 
tising rates;  on  mi  iih<  u?  Marrh  6  1943.  the 
New  York  Times  mailed  to  the  defendant 
corporations  notices  of  a  proposed  lncrf»nse  in 
advertising  rates  of  retail  stores  to  lifcome 
effective  on  May  7.  194S:  Vtween  March  5 
and  March  10  the  defendant  crirporntlons 
agreed  to  boycott  the  Now  York  Times  until 
It  cancc'  d  It  prrjx.!5ed  advertising  rate  in- 
cre.v--.e;  nnd  on  or  .ihcut  M  irch  14,  1943.  the 
boyci.tt  became  efTrctne  by  the  withdniWal  of 
all  the  defendant  corporations'  scheduled  ad- 
Tertisements  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  defend.int  corporations  suggested  thnt 
the  New  York  T!me^  substitute  for  the  prii- 
posed  advertising  rate  incre.ise.  a  new  price 
to  the  public  of  5  c^nits  for  the  dally  Times 
and  15  cents  for  th-  Sunday  Times.  The 
Times  refused  to  do  thl.< 

JcEISOICTIOM    AND    VKNt.-I 

10  The  combination  and  conspiracy  here- 
in allet;r(i  wat  formed  and  carried  out  with- 
in the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  The 
defendant.-*,  during  the  period  of  tinie  covered 
by  tills  Uilormaiiun  and  wiihm  a  years  prior 


to  the  pii  seiitation  of  this  iziformation  car- 
ried out  iAid  Combination  and  conspiracy 
witliln  Siiid  district  by  holding  meetings  at 
the  Empire  State  Club  in  New  Ytjrk  City  and 
at  other  places  at  wh;ch  they  agreed  to  boy- 
cott the  new  Yi  rk  Tune^. 

11  As  a  rpMilt  ol  the  ccmblnntlon  and 
conspiracy  hci  eii.ixtore  alleged,  the  Nt  w 
York  Times  has  been  deprived  of  a  sutTsian- 
tlal  amount  of  revenue  In  addition,  readers 
of  the  Times  located  both  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  outside  nf  the  State  of  New 
York  have  been  deprived  of  access  to  Inicrma- 
tlon  regarding  merchandise  available  to  them 
at  the  defendant   corpora t'.on.- 

12.  And  so  the  United  States  of  America, 
acting  through  Its  above-named  representa- 
tives, accuses  ar.d  says  the  defendants  above 
named  at  all  t;mes  during  the  period  of  time 
covc-ed  by  tlits  Information,  and  particularly 
within  the  3-year  period  next  preccdli:g  the 
date  of  filing  of  thi.s  Informatio.i.  within  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  and  withir  the 
Jurlbdictloii  of  this  court.  In  the  manner  and 
form  aforesaid,  did  then  and  lh(  re  unlawfully 
aiid  with  Intent  so  to  do,  kt^owlngly  engage 
In  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  ur.di:c, 
unreasonable,  and  direct  restraint  of  trade 
and  commerce  amot.g  the  several  States, 
against  the  peace  and  d!gnlty  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  contrary  to  the  form 
of  the  .statute  of  the  same  In  such  cuse  mada 
aiid  provided. 

SaMI'EL   S     I.S.SEJtS. 

Irving  B    CiI.ickfkid, 
Special  Asslstanls  to  the  Attorney  Ci,  neral. 

JOSEIM    T     QflNNAN, 

Edwin  J  CArRmcTON. 

Specnal  Attorneys. 
Tom  C    Cuk.HK.. 
Asiulant  Attorney  General. 


Protection  for  Home-Front  Fighters 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

o>  Nrw  yoKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTAT1VE3 

Wedncsdai/.  Apnl  14.  1943 

Mr,  KEOGH.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exLond  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORi>,  I  include  the  foUowins;  radio  ad- 
dre -s  which  I  f^ave  over  the  Mutual 
BnndristinK  Sy.stem  on  Tuesday.  April 
13.  1P43; 

I  am  deeply  obliged  to  the  Mutual  Broad- 
cajiiing  Co  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
briefly  to  ycu  tonlpht  on  a  subject  which 
\luiliy  concerns  millions  of  Americans  and 
An.eriran   families  now   and   in   the  future. 

We  ai-e  engaged  in  a  total,  global  war  very 
dmerent  from  any  other  In  the  world's  his- 
tory. The  ueceorf,<iiy  mobiiiz.nii  n  cf  every 
mail.  Woman,  and  machine  is  Witness  to  the 
^c^lpe  of  the  fight  for  liberty  beli.g  wig.d  by 
freedom -loving  pe.ple  of  the  Unltetl  Nation* 
of  the  world. 

The  people  of  thU  great  country  have  so 
marveluu.'.y  and  willingly  respond' d.  tliey 
have  displayed  such  enthUislasm  and  zeal  to 
and  for  their  cause  and  their  results  have 
been  so  encouraging.  Uiat  I  s-houid  like  to 
address  myself  to  the  future 

It  Is  admitted  by  all  that  many  engaged, 
directly  and  Indirectly.  In  the  war  effort  will 
return  to  civili^in  peacetime  pursuits  handi- 
capped and  disabltd 

TlM?  Federal  Government,  now  as  In  the 
past,  recognizee  and  acccpu  it*  responsibility 
to  tiioee  wh04>e  di*.ibihly  is  incurred  or  aggra- 
vated by  service  in  the  active  mihtary  cr  uaval 


forces  Your  Congress  has  alrearly  pasi~  d 
and  the  President  has  signed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  vocational  rehabilitation.  Including 
training  guidance  to  and  placf  ment  of  dl^- 
ubled  veterans  of  the  present  war  Authori- 
zation for  such  train. ng  is  provided  for  in 
the  act  approved  March  24  last  and  the  ex- 
pansion and  strengthening  of  the  veterans' 
training  program  will  return  many  such  vet- 
ernns  to  gainful  employment  I  am  sure  that 
this  program  mee'.s  with  your  nr.d  everyone  s 
active  approval.  The  Veterar^s"  Admlniatrator 
IS  pr;)i->erly  charg.  d  with  ti.e  ciDying  out  of 
this  program.  We  caiuiui  and  wiil  not  a\o  d 
cur  rci:p')nslbilltlea  to  those  in  our  gallant 
fighting  forces. 

But  what  of  the  mllllonc  of  fljhters  on  the 
heme  front — whit  of  the  casualties  in  the 
war  Industries — what  of  the  civilian  deiense 
woiker  Injured  in  t!.e  line  of  his  duty — 
what  of  the  reservoir  <>i  manpower,  presently 
handioapiied.  but  which,  with  vocational 
training,  may  Ix  directed  into  u.seful.  pn  fit- 
able  work'  Should  these  great  groups  of 
patriotic  Americans  be  omitted  fr  im  any 
vcxatlonal  training  prrsrrnms  started  by  the 
Federal  and  State  G-  vernmcnt.'.?  To  what 
extent  should  the  rehponslbiliiy  be  dlv.d  d 
between  the  Federal  and  Slat.'  C^overnmeuisi' 
Where  should  the  control  He?  The.se  are 
some  of  the  questicns  any  American  cit- 
izen has  the  riRht  to  usk  and  these  are  pres- 
ently the  subjects  of  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  UulUd  States. 

That  the  army  of  fighters  at  home — the 
war  workers,  civillan-defen  e  workers,  nnd 
others — should  receive  consideration  at  the 
hands  nf  the  Government  wag  enrly  rec  p- 
niF<d  by  some  Members  of  Congress.  Early 
last  yiar  Repreicnuaive  Kknnkot.  of  New 
York,  sponsored  a  bill  to  comp«-nsate  civil- 
ian-(Ufei..se  workers  injured  in  the  dis- 
charv;e  of  their  dutus  A  bill  (S  180)  f<  r 
the  vocational  rt;tiab:I;i;ttion  of  disabled 
ptrsoiis  IS  pcr.diug  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  a  sim- 
ilar hill  (H  R  693)  is  presently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, of  which  I  am  a  member  Much 
time  has  been  devoted  to  and  intensive 
studies  n.  ide  of  the  subject  by  c  iir  commit- 
tee. M.tJiy  experts  of  vjcaiional  training. 
State  and  National  officials,  and  educat'irs 
appeared  and  testified  at  the  public  hear- 
ings  From  all  of  this  y<.u  can  see  that  the 
Government  recopi'izes  its  resp  Kiisibihties 
to  you  who  are  the  Government. 

We  must  then  con.s'.dcr  whether  those  re- 
spon  Abilities  should  Ije  a>.,umed  entirely  by 
the  Federal  Gover;imcnt  or  be  divided  be- 
tween It  and  tile  States. 

It  IS  conceded  ih.it,  »lili  respect  to  di.'-- 
ablcd  veterans,  the  rebporsibility  is  that  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  several 
States  are  relieved  of  expenditures  in  this 
connection  B  it  the  trend  of  the  pending 
legislation  seeks  to  utilize,  wherever  pos- 
sible, the  machinery  of  State  training  pro- 
grams Under  both  the  Senate  and  Hou.^ 
bills,  your  Suie  will  be  fully  compensated 
for  disiihled  veterans  trained  at  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Guverrunent. 

But  the  division  of  responsibility  Is  not 
so  easily  n-.ade  In  the  case  of  those  injured 
in  war  Industries,  civilian-defense  activities 
and  those  con^enitallv  handicapped  F  r 
the  aa-sumption  of  resptmslbllltv  bv  the  Fed- 
eral ^iovernment  it  is  argued  that  since  the 
injuries  are  directly  the  result  ol  Uie  war 
the  F'>deral  Government  sliould  provide  the 
rehabiliiatlcn.  Against  that  the  ri^'ht  and 
duty  of  the  several  States  tcw.ird  their  cit- 
izens la  urged. 

It  is  to  me  most  significant  that,  todav  we 
celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
that  RTeat  American  patriot  and  statesman. 
Thcmas  Jefferson  A  grateful  people  have 
today  dedicnted  to  him  and  his  ideals  a  beau- 
tiful memorial  that  will  withstand  the  ravagrs 
of  time  and  the  assaults  of  false  theories  of 


government.  Today  your  Congress  is  con- 
scious of  Jeflersons  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  will,  1  am  certain,  apply 
his  theory  in  any  civilian  vocational-training 
program  that  may  be  adopted 

In  all  of  the  States,  and  especially  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  among  others,  vo- 
caticnal-tralnlng  programs  are  In  effect  and 
are  greatly  contributing  to  the  marvelous 
records  of  production  being  rendered  by  our 
enthusiastic  army  of  fighters  on  the  home 
front.  The  monthly  placement  In  the  pro- 
gram of  vocational  training  for  war-produc- 
tlrn  workers  in  New  York  State  exceeds 
4  000  My  own  city  of  New  York,  along  with 
other  cities,  has  made  great  progress  In 
providing  training  withm  and  without  Indus- 
try programs  designed  to  bring  forth  the  best 
effort.'*  of  every  individual  in  the  winning  of 
the  war.  Including  the  full  contribution  of 
tho-^e  physically  hadicapped  people  who  have 
been  rehabilitated.  Your  State  and  your  city 
can  be  Justifiably  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
msnts  of  such  programs 

You  and  I  know  that  the  enormous  Increase 
in  our  industrial  activity,  the  recruitment  of 
many  zealous  but  inexperienced  workers,  the 
quickening  of  the  tempo  of  machines  will 
result  in  an  increase  of  industrial  accidents 
and  disabilities  with  a  corresponding  Increase 
in  the  need  for  adequate  Federal  and  State 
training   programs 

The  legislation  we  are  now  considering  pro- 
vides for  an  equitable  division  of  the  cost  of 
the  expanded  program  and  we  are  confident 
that  you  and  your  State  will  be  glad  to  share 
in  this  moet  necessary  and  humane  work 

Another  important  phase  of  our  problem 
is — where  should  the  administrative  control 
lie?  Which  also  includes  an  aspect  of  the 
question  of  the  relative  rights  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  the  States  In  both 
versions  of  the  pending  bill  every  possible 
attempt  to  use  State  facilities  will  be  made, 
.fnd  this,  I  think,  is  as  it  should  b«.  Local 
problems  of  vocational  training  should  be 
administered  by  those  who  know  best  the 
ambitions  and  abilities  of  your  neighbors. 
That  administration  should,  however,  be  as 
uniform  as  possible,  and  a  degree  of  Federal 
supervision  wil'  produce  greater  coordination 
of  efforts  and  results  of  accomplishments. 

The  work  entailed  In  preparing  the  neces- 
sary legislation  for  such  an  Important  task 
is  great  The  enactment  of  some  bill  will, 
however,  produce  untold  benefits  for  our 
peacetime  industrial  economy  and  our  fel- 
low Americans  who  suffer  disability.  Its  pas- 
sage will  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
deep  and  sympathetic  Interest  of  Representa- 
tive Barden.  ol  North  Carolina,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education,  who 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  subject  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  and  to  the  members 
ol  his  committee  Under  Mr.  BAaoxN's  chair- 
manship full  opportunity  has  and  will  be 
given  to  those  who  might  assist  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  Tlie  groundwork 
1=  being  laid  with  a  view  of  rendering  assist- 
ance where  It  is  most  needed  and  rendering 
that  assistance  in  the  American  way. 

You  have  a  personal  Interest  In  any  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabilitation  Just  as  you 
have  in  any  phase  of  governmental  activity. 
Will  you  not  give  it  some  serious  considera- 
tion? 

You  who  are  engaged  directly  in  war  in- 
dustries, you  who  have  so  unselfishly  given 
ol  your  time  and  talents  in  organizing  the 
civilian  defense,  comprise  the  army  behind 
the  Army.  You  are  the  fighters  of  the  home 
front  for  whose  protection  this  legislation  Is 
aimed  I  trust  that  I  have  given  you  a 
clearer  view  of  the  various  sides  of  the  pro- 
P'»8ed  program  and  of  the  eflforte  being  put 
forth  by  your  representatives  to  provide  you 


with  the  protection  to  which  you  are  en- 
titled and  which  your  Government  will 
undoubtedly  provide.  Being  a  form  of  In- 
surance for  the  future,  it  should  serve  as 
an  added  Incentive  to  the  men  and  women 
of  America  to  continue  to  work  here  at  home 
for  themselves  and  {or  those  who  have  car- 
ried and  are  carrying  the  fight  to  our  enemies 
abroad  For  those  abroad  who  have  so  calm- 
ly, completely,  and  courageously  answered 
their  country's  call,  we  at  home  must,  each 
day,  realize  that  our  work,  no  matter  what 
It  18.  becomes  increasingly  important,  and 
for  them  we  at  home  must  determine  to 
work  harder  and  harder.  They  are  waiting 
for  our  message  which  they  want  to  hear 
and  which  they  will  hear.  You  who  are  the 
fighters  at  home  can  and  will  send  out  this 
me.ssi'ge 

You  have  answered  your  country's  call; 
we  who  arc  your  families,  your  friends,  your 
fellow  Americans  will  answer  yours;  for  to- 
gether you  and  we  will  see  this  through  ca'm- 
ly,  completely,  and  quickly;  together  you  and 
we.  with  the  faith  that  comes  with  freedom, 
with  the  freedom  that  comes  with  righteous- 
ness, and  with  the  righteousness  that  comes 
only  with  God.  wU'  win  the  victory  and  will 
preserve  the  peace. 

And  with  the  peace  will  come  another  pe- 
riod of  industrial  prosperity  which  will  be 
added  to  by  the  far-sighted  action  of  legis- 
lative leaders  today  who,  conscious  of  their 
responsibilities,  are  planning  now  the  full- 
est degree  of  protection  for  the  members  of 
our  armed  forces  and  for  the  fighters  on  our 
home  front. 


The  Pharmacy  Corps  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or  PKWWSTXVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1943 

Mr,  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Johnstown  Tribune  of  April  .6,  1943: 

THE  PHARMACT  CORPS  BUI 

A  bill  now  before  Congress  would  create  a 
pharmacy  corps  for  the  United  States  Army. 
Because  It  is  designed  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  our  fighting  men.  It  merits  more  consid- 
eration than  It  has  yet  received  from  our 
lawmakers.  As  for  the  general  public,  It  Is 
poorly  informed  on  the  subject 

The  practice  of  the  United  States  Army 
has  been  to  train  its  own  pharmacy  tech- 
nicians. They  are  not  given  a  standard 
coui  S'i  such  as  registered  pharmacists  in  civil- 
ian life  receive,  but  get  special  training  for 
3  months  and  are  then  assigned  to  the  drug 
departments  in  Army  camps  and  in  combat 
zones. 

If  registered  pharmacists  were  not  avail- 
able for  this  service  there  might  he  less  rea- 
son to  criticize  the  practice,  but  it  so  hapj>en8 
that  many  registered  pharmacists  Inducted 
into  the  service  have  been  assigned  to  duty 
as  gunners,  infantrymen,  and  even  truck 
driving,  while  men  who  may  have  been 
butchers,  bakers,  candleatlck  makers,  and 
even  truck  driven  In  civilian  life  are  given 
3  months'  training  and  assigned  to  tasks  thai 
only  graduate  druggist*  are  qualified  to  per- 
torzn. 


We  suppose  there  are  similar  mlsflta  in 
every  branch  of  the  service,  but  because  It 
Is  so  Important  to  protect  the  health  and  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers,  the  filling  of  medical  pre- 
scriptions should  be  in  the  bands  of  expens. 


"We  Will  Never  Die ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NIW  TORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Post; 

"Wl  WILX  NKVIR  DII  ' 

For  sheer  horror.  In  an  age  already  crowded 
with  horrors,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  Jews  In  Hitler  s 
Europe.  Some  7,000.000  of  them  inhabited 
the  Continent  when  the  Nazis  seized  power 
In  Germany.  Except  for  their  religion,  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
fellow  Frenchmen  and  Italians  and  Germans 
and  Yugoslavs  and  Danes  and  Belgians  and 
Rumanians.  In  every  country  of  Europe 
where,  centuries  before,  they  had  taken  resi- 
dence, they  had  also  taken  root.  They  had 
made  real — in  some  cases  surpassing — con- 
tributions to  the  arts  and  scletices,  to  the 
culture  and  civilization  of  the  Old  World 

Two  million  Jews  have  since  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazi  hangmen  and  firing  squads. 
beaten  to  death  and  starved  to  death.  And 
the  5.000.000  that  remain,  tnoat  of  them 
herded  in  ghettos  that  are  only  enlarged 
lethal  chambers  and  in  concentration  camps, 
face  a  similar  fate,  unless  some  means  can 
be  found  to  rescue  them  from  Hitler's  tor- 
ture chamber  which  Is  occupies*  Europe. 
That  is  why  the  "We  Will  Never  Die  "  pageant 
staged  in  Constitution  Hall  on  Tuesday  night 
was  so  very  much  In  order.  It  was  a  re- 
minder to  the  world  of  what  had  happened, 
a  warning  to  the  'orld  of  what  lay  ahead. 
And  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  Bermuda 
conference,  which  la  to  deal  with  the  refugee 
problem,  it  was  particularly  timely  We  can 
only  hcpe  it  will  not  prove  another  Eviaa 
fiasco. 


Address  of  President  Roosevelt  oa 
Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  IfXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered   by    President    Franklin    Delano 


A  '«  on/* 
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Roosevelt  on  April  13,  1943,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial: 

Tcxlay  In  the  midat  of  «  great  w«r  for  free- 
dom, we  dedicate  a  shrine  to  freedom 

To  Thomas  Jefferson,  apostle  of  freedom. 
we  are  paying   a  debt  long  overdue 

Yet,  there  are  reasons  for  gratitude  that 
this  occasion  falla  within  our  time,  fur  our 
generation  of  Americans  can  understand 
much  In  JefTerstms  life  which  Intervening 
generation*  could  not  see  as  well   ad  we. 

He  faced  the  fact  that  men  who  will  not 
fight  for  liberty  can  lose  It.  We,  too,  have 
faced  that  fact. 

He  lived  in  a  world  In  which  freedom  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  mind  were  baitU-s 
still  to  b«  fought  through — not  principles 
already  accepted  of  all  men.  We,  too,  have 
lived  In  iucb  a  world. 

He  loved  peace  and  loved  liberty— yet  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  was  forced  to 
choose  l>etween  them  We,  t<x),  have  been 
compelled  to  make  that  choice. 

COMMITTm   TO    SAME   CAUSE 

Generations  which  imderstand  each  other 
acroRs  the  distances  of  history  ar«  the  gen- 
erations united  by  a  common  experience  and 
a  common  cause  Jefferson,  across  150  years 
of  time.  Is  closer  by  much  to  living  men 
than  many  of  our  leaders  of  the  years  be- 
tween His  cause  was  a  cau.<«e  to  which  w© 
also  are  committed,  not  by  our  words  alone 
but  by  our  sacrifice. 

For  faith  and  Ideals  Imply  renunciations. 
Spiritual  advancement  throughout  all  our 
tUstory  has  called  for  temporal  sucrlhces. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Tery  purposes  of  the  Revolution  Itaelf.  while 
seeking  freedoms,  called  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  privileges. 

Jefferson  was  no  dreamer — for  half  a  cen- 
tury he  led  his  State  and  his  Nation  In  fact 
and  In  deed  I  like  to  think  that  this  was 
■o  because  he  thought  in  terms  of  the  mor- 
row as  well  as  the  day — and  this  was  why 
he  was  hated  or  feared  by  tho.se  who  thought 
In   terms  of  the  day  and  the  yesterday 

We  Judge  him  by  the  application  of  his 
philosophy  to  the  circumstances  of  hi*  life- 
time But  In  such  applying  we  come  to  un- 
derstand that  his  life  was  given  for  tho.se 
deeper  values  which  persist  throughout  all 
time. 

Leader  Hi  the  phileatiphy  of  government.  In 
education.  In  the  art«.  In  eflorts  to  lighten 
the  toll  of  mankind — exponent  of  plannings 
for  the  future,  he  led  the  steps  of  America 
Into  the  path  of  the  permanent  Integrity  of 
the  Republic. 

BELIEVED   IN    MAN 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed,  as  we  believe. 
In  man.  He  believed,  us  we  believe  that  men 
are  capable  of  their  own  guvernment  and  that 
no  king,  no  tyrant,  no  dictator  can  govern 
for  them  as  wisely  as  they  can  govern  for 
themselves. 

He  believed,  as  we  believe.  In  certain  In- 
alienable rights.  He.  as  we.  saw  those  prin- 
ciples and  freedoms  challenged.  He  fought 
for  them,  as  we  fight  for  them 

He  proved  that  the  seeming  ecUpae  of 
liberty  can  well  beoi>me  the  dawn  of  more 
Hl>erty.  Those  who  fight  the  tyranny  of  our 
own  time  will  come  to  learu  that  old  lesson. 
Among  all  the  pe<)ple9  of  the  earth  the  cruel- 
ties and  oppressions  of  Its  would-be  masters 
have  taught  this  generation  what  its  liberties 
can  mean.  This  lesson,  so  bitterly  learned. 
will  never  be  forgotten  while  this  generation 
lives 

The  words  which  we  have  chosen  for  this 
memorial  speak  Jefferson  s  noblest  and  most 


urgent  meaning,  and  we  are  proud  Indeed  to 
understand  and  share: 

"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  Ood  eternal 
hostility  agalnat  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man." 


RatioBinf  Boards  Protest  Reduced  Value 
of  "A"  Coupon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Sptaker.  there  is  no 
group  of  more  loyal  citizens  or  finer 
Americans  in  our  country  today  than 
those  many  thousands  of  volunteers  who 
now  .serve  the  Nation  on  the  home  front — 
the  members  of  the  war  price  and  ra- 
tion boards  of  the  Nation  who  serve  at 
great  sacrifice  without  remuneration. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  chair- 
men and  members  of  the  war  price 
and  ration  boards  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.  They  do  not  mind  the  hundreds 
of  onerous  duties  they  are  called  upon 
to  fulfill  in  the  performance  of  their 
sworn  task  to  preserve  our  economy  at 
home.  However,  the  recent  order  of 
the  O.  P.  A.,  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Office  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator for  War,  reducing  the  value 
of  the  A  ga.soline  coupon,  and  also  the 
placing  of  this  great  industrial  area  in 
district  No.  1,  has  resulted  in  confusion 
and  di.^gust  among  the  millions  of  de- 
fense workers  engaged  entirely  in  war 
work.  It  has  created  chaos  and  has  add- 
ed tremendous  responsibilities  to  the  al- 
ready overburdened  ration  boards.  It 
has  resulted  In  overtaxing  our  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  is  contributing  in  a 
great  decree  to  absenteeism  in  the  war 
plants.  This  condition  must  be  correct- 
ed Immediately.  To  ..chieve  this  objec- 
tive, on  April  10,  1943, 1  Introduced  House 
Resolution  205,  a  resolution  to  Investigate 
the  OfDce  of  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tor for  War,  so  that  we  may  determine 
the  reason  why  western  Pennsylvania. 
a  great  oil-  and  gas-producing  area. 
has  been  placed  and  remains  in  district 
No.  1. 

I  Include  In  my  remarks  a  resolution 
unanimously  passed  by  the  chairmen 
and  members  of  the  17  war  price  and 
ration  boards  of  Allegheny  County.  Pa. 
This  resolution  is  attested  by  the  chair- 
men, professional  men.  businessmen,  and 
school  professors,  all  of  whom  are  known 
for  their  outstanding  character  and  rep- 
utation in  this  great  Industrial  area: 

Whereas  the  chairman  and  memt>ers  of  the 
17  war  price  and  rationing  boards  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa  ,  wish  to  do  their  utmost 
to  administer  the  rationing  program  Justly 
and  to  serve  the  people  of  their  communities 
honorably,  we  find  this  Impossible  under  the 
present  set-up  and  therefore  protest  the  re- 
duction In  the  value  of  the  A  gasoline  cou- 
pons:  and 

Whereas  the  said  17  rationing  boards  rep- 
resent one  and  one-half  millions  of  the  two 


and  one-half  million  people  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, most  of  whom  are  engaged  In  the 
production  of  vital  war  materials,  and 

Whereas  the  topography  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  permit  adequate  croes- 
county  public  transportation,  such  as  street- 
cars, subways,  and  elevated  line*,  our  avail- 
able public  transportation  systems  must 
carry  our  thousands  of  workers  great  distances 
along  our  rivers  and  valleys  In  order  to  get 
them  to  their  place  of  employment — In  many 
cases  doubling  and  even  trebling  the  dis- 
tance as  the  crow  files.  These  workers  nor- 
mally have  traveled  by  automobile;  and 

Whereas  the  adequate  alternative  means 
of  avaUable  public  transportation  Is  already 
overloaded  and  taxed  to  the  point  of  a  break- 
down and  with  the  erection  of  new  war  plants 
and  the  consequent  bringing  In  of  the  neces- 
sary additional  war  workers,  our  public  trans- 
porUtlon  faculties  will  be  absolutely  inade- 
quate ai.d  the  war  effort  will  consequently 
suffer;   and 

Whereas  the  absenteeism  and  tardiness  la 
our  indvistrlal  plants  Is  ever  Increasing  due 
to  overtaxed  transportation  systems;  and 

Whereas  the  necessity  of  our  Induetrlee 
having  to  seek  workers  who  live  at  great  dis- 
tances from  their  plants  to  replace  local 
workers  who  have  been  drafted  also  adds  to 
the  transportation  problem;  and. 

Wherpiis.  the  'orclng  of  hundreds  of  women 
war  workers  to  wait  on  street  corners  In  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  for  tranf;portatlon 
la  not  even  common  decency;  and. 

Whereas  tlie  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  promoted  the  "back  to  the 
etu-th"  movement  by  asking  the  public  to 
have  victory  gardens  (which  cannot  be  done 
In  ovir  cities  and  be  worth  while),  the  people 
have  been  clamoring  for  additional  gasoline 
and  such  Is  not  provlued  for  In  the  gaso- 
line ration  program,  thus  defeating  their 
gardening  effort;  and 

Whereas  members  of  our  armed  forces  who 
are  home  on  leave,  many  of  whom  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  are  requesting  additional 
gasoline;   and. 

Whereas  thousands  of  supplemental  gaso- 
line requests  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  A 
coupon  to  one  and  one-half  gallons  have 
placed  an  unwarranted  and  unjust  burden 
on  the  already  overloaded  volunteer  board 
members  and  the  understaffed  paid  per- 
sonnel;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the 
undermining  of  our  entire  rationing  program 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  public  s  reaction 
to  the  handling  of  the  gasoline  rationing 
program:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  assembled  chairmen 
and  beard  members,  representing  one  and 
one-hali  million  people  In  communities 
whose  war  plants  produce  40  percent  of  the 
steel  which  la  going  Into  our  war  effort  and 
large  percentages  of  electrical  and  other 
equipment,  present  most  respectfully  to  the 
Petroleum  Administrator  and  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  their  personally  reviewing  the 
situation  to  the  end  that  promptly  and  In 
the  interest  of  efQcient  and  succescful  war 
production,  and  In  the  Interest  of  maintain- 
ing morale  and  public  confidence,  this  group 
of  counties  may  t>e  placed  In  dutrlct  2. 

Fred     H      Scmmer      No      262  I;     J.     H. 

Adams.    No.    262  2;     Theodore    H. 

Doehla,  No    2623;  Joseph  A    Tar- 
sky,  No    2624;    O    W    Forney.  No. 

362  5;     Richard     B      Clemson      No. 

262  6;     C     B     Fulton,    No.    262  7; 

Daniel  hi    Kelso.  No.  362  8:   W    D. 

Bish,  No  262  0;  Watson  McKee.  No. 

362  10:    Harry   A    Cox.    No    363  11; 

V  H   Oake.  No   362  12;  WUUam  D. 

Griffith.   No    363  13;    F    B    Scham- 

ing.  No    262  14;   I.  O    Amsler.  No. 

262  15;      Robert     J      Watson.     No. 

262  16;     L     Seal     Kloppmau.    No. 

262.17.  Chairmen, 


'Globaloney* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OK    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  April  12.  1943: 

"CLOB.^LONET" 

The  admlnl.'^tratlon  practice  of  stamping 
everyone  who  disagrees  with  Its  post-war 
policies  for  world  rehabilitation  as  an  isola- 
tionist deserves  public  contempt. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement  on  peace,  or 
the  steps  to  make  it  pennunent,  or  on  a 
concert  of  nations  to  enforce  peace  by  the 
use  of  arms.  Nor  can  there  be  much  dis- 
agreement on  America's  participaticn  In 
measures  to  Insure  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  world.  For  instance,  world  currencies 
sh'-uld  be  stabilized,  and  international  trade 
and  transportation  regulated  without  sacri- 
ficing American  Intercbts. 

But  a  definite  line  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween economic  and  social  stabilization. 
Fixed  standards  are  absolutely  neceFsary  in 
the  field  of  economics.  Fixed  standards  can- 
not be  set  up  in  the  field  of  sociology 

The  world  does  not  have  a  common  lan- 
guage, or  a  common  religion,  or  a  common 
race,  or  a  common  standard  of  living. 

We  can  help  feed  the  world,  but  we  can- 
not rebuild  nations  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed We  may  be  able  to  force  the  ag- 
pressor  nations  to  restore  what  they  have 
ruined,  but  we  cannot  establish  universal 
wage  rates,  or  universal  workweeks,  or  uni- 
versal old-age  security,  or  universal  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Much  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal 
frlend.s  mav  talk  about  such  establishment. 
It  Is  merely  chimerical.  The  President  Is 
neither  an  economist  nor  a  sociologist.  He 
Is  a  politician  with  a  messianic  technique 
which  he  knows  hew  to  use  and  which  has 
won  him  millions  of  votes.  He  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  social  malcontent,  who 
have  commercialized  the  slogan.  "Soak  the 
rich  ■■  This  ha*  worked  so  well  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  new  dealers  want  to  sell  It  to 
the  world,  quite  as  Russia  has  Insisted  on 
selling  communism   to  her  neighbors. 

Wlna  iw.  our  Ambassador  to  Britain,  is 
more  at  home  In  labor  councils  than  he  is  at 
Whitehall  He  Is  telling  our  brand  of  social- 
ism to  the  British.  Vice  President  Wallac« 
Is  now  peddling  it  in  Latin  America.  Aus- 
tralia, which  has  a  labor  government,  was 
to  be  served  by  Edward  J  Flynn,  erstwhile 
Democratic  national  chairman,  but  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  confirm  Flvnn's  appointment. 
Oo  we  wish  to  establish  social  collabora- 
tion with  Russia.  China,  and  India?  Will 
we  forgive  other  nations  their  lend-lease 
obligations?  Are  we  to  burden  ourselves  with 
debt  and  taxes  for  years  to  come  trying  to 
set  up  some  kind  of  a  world  Utopia?  And 
If  we  object  to  doing  this  are  we  to  be 
branded   as   isolationists? 

Peace  lE  going  to  precipitate  domestic  prol>- 
lems  which  will  defy  solution  unless  we  apply 
to  them  the  best  business  brains  we  have. 
Down  through  the  ages  history  has  demon- 
strated that  nations  have  destroyed  them- 
selves through  taxing  their  peoples  beyond 
their  ability  to  pay  Free  enterprise  Is  what 
has  made  America  great,  but  free  enterprise 
cannot  exist  In  a  country  ridden  by  bureau- 
crats, snoopers,  and  tax  collectors.    IX  we  in- 


sist that  we  put  our  own  house  in  order  first. 
are  we  Isolationists? 

Let  us  mark  clearly  where  the  line  must  be 
drawn  We  can  be  global  in  the  establish- 
ment and  {>erpetuatloD  of  peace.  We  can  be 
global  in  the  setting  up  of  workable  economic 
standards  But  let  us  be  domestic  In  setting 
up  our  own  social  standards.  If  we  reject 
socialism  whether  on  a  national  or  Interna- 
tional scale,  are  we  Isolationists? 

The  New  Deal  Is  only  another  name  for  the 
kind  of  socialization  that  ruined  France  and 
nearly  ruined  Britain.  Hitler  gambled  on  its 
paralyzing  America's  war  effort  A  miracle 
saved  Britain,  and  only  the  enlistment  of 
American  business  and  Industry  In  war  pro- 
duction has  saved  us  so  far  "America  first" 
Is  a  good  slogan.     Why  brand  it  isolationist? 


War  on  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vxaMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "  'Lick  the 
Platter  Clean'  Gross  Can  Smile  a  Little 
Now;  He  Has  Results": 

"Lick  the  Plattd  Ci-ian"  Gross  Can  SMn^ 
A  LnTLE  Now;  Hx  Has  RcstTLrs — One  Man 
Campaign  Catching  on  Nationally,  Farm- 
er-Congressman Sponsor  Is  Not  Yet  Sat- 
isriED 

(By  Ro»>ert  De  Vore) 

A  1 -minute  speech  In  the  House  started  a 
Pennsylvania  Republican  on  his  way  to  na- 
tional fame  as  "Lick  the  Platter  Clean" 
Gross. 

Chester  H.  Gross,  of  Manchester,  made  the 
speech  on  March  22  after  a  week-end  tour  of 
Washington  restaurants  where  he  was 
"shocked  and  amazed"  at  the  "terrific  waste 
that  Is  going  on." 

At  "halves  of  good,  big  Juicy  steaks  left  on 
plates." 

At  "whole  bowls  of  peas  and  other  vege- 
tables from  which  only  one  spoonful  had 
been  taken  " 

At  "good  desserts  nibbled  at  and  left." 

"This,  before  God  and  man.  Is  wasteful  and 
sinful. "  he  said,  "and  I  am  not  going  to  quit 
talking  about  It  until  the  Government  sees 
to  it  that  in  every  restaurant  there  Is  a  sign 
on  the  wall  as  glaring  as  heU  fire: 

•The  patriotic  thing  to  do  Is  lick  your 
platter  clean." 

SOME  PROCRB8S,   HE'S  CONVINCED 

Last  week.  25  days  and  seven  1-mlnute 
speeches  after  he  had  first  fiung  his  catch- 
phrase  for  economy  at  a  Nation  desperately 
aspiring  for  greater  supplies  of  food  than  It 
ever  has  produced,  "Lick  the  Platter  Clean" 
Gross,  the  littk  Congressman,  was  satisfied 
that  he  was  beginning  to  make  real  progreES 
against  the  notoriously  wasteful  eating 
habits  of  130,000,000  Americans. 

Exhibit  A  was  the  Intelligence  that,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  his  one-man  campaign,  came  to 
him  from  the  sounding  board  of  Congress, 
He  told  the  House:  "Little  did  I  think  •  •  • 
that  I  was  going  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Nation.  •  •  •  Last  night  in  Times 
Square,  in  New  York  City,  In  one  of  the  most 
patronized  restaurants  In  America,  there  ap- 
peared a  sign  4 -feet  square,  with  the  picture 


of  a  clean  dinner  plate,  urging  Its  patrons 
to  lick  their  platters  clean." 

Exhibit  B  waa  a  sheaf  of  correspondence 
with  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell.  Chief  of 
the  Army's  Services  of  Supply,  who  had  writ- 
ten to  compliment  the  little  man  on  the  fight 
he  was  making  and  to  assure  him  that  the 
Army  would  not  tolerate  waste,  and  who  re- 
ceived In  return  a  letter  from  Gross  citing 
complaints  of  Army  waste  on  the  grand  scale. 

Exhibit  C  were  scores  of  letters  that  came 
from  soldiers  the  Nation  over,  and  sailors  at 
sea,  all  of  which  arrayed  such  impressive  case 
histories  of  Army  waste  as  to  suggest  to 
General  Somervell  that  the  Army  still  has  a 
Job  of  saving  to  do. 

HELL    HAVE    SOME    STARTLING    FACTS 

Letters  In  mind,  "Lick  the  Platter  Clean" 
Gross  walked  down  into  the  Well  of  the 
House  for  1-mlnute  speech  No.  5. 

•  Startling  things  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention  In  the  last  few  days,  and  I  Intend, 
one  of  these  days,  to  present  some  startling 
facts  to  the  country."  he  said. 

"For  instance.  In  an  Army  camp  recently,  60 
gallons  of  creamed  chipped  beef  was  thrown 
into  a  garbage  can  after  dinner.  Another 
garbage  wagon  leaving  the  camp  stopped  on 
the  highway  and  gave  away  to  people  whole 
cartons  of  unopened  cereal." 

Exhibit  C  was.  he  said,  the  appearance  of 
his  slogan  In  the  advertising  of  a  large  baking 
company. 

Gross,  now  In  full  stride,  told  the  House 
about  exhibit  D:  "Now  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  have  Joined  la 
(With  a  national  advertising  campaign)  and 
are  carrying  on  In  the  West. 

"People  are  sitting  up  and  taking  notice." 
he  said. 

"It  convinces  me  that  good  leadership  In 
government,  giving  people  the  facts  and 
pointing  the  way  will  be  far  more  effective 
than  rationing  and  regimenting  Licking  the 
platter  clean  is  a  patriotic  duty." 

NO     NEW    AGENCY    rOR    CHESTER    GROSS 

The  next  day,  Gross  was  able  to  report  to 
the  House  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  taking  up  his  campaign  In  a  big 
way.     He  said:  "I  have  that  assurance." 

An  official  of  the  Department  called  at  the 
office  of  "Lick  the  Flatter  Clean."  The  official 
and  the  Congressman  agreed  that  If  the  coun- 
try could  be  made  sufficiently  waste  confclous 
to  reduce  by  one-half  Its  normal  wastage  of 
15  percent  of  the  food  supply,  the  crop-pro- 
duction prc^am  would  be  solved. 

But  the  official,  related  Gross,  wanted  to 
set  up  a  new  agency  to  save  food,  and  with 
this  the  legislator  could  not  agree. 

"That's  the  trouble  with  these  fellows," 
he  said.  "Every  time  they  get  a  problem 
they  want  a  new  agency  to  solve  it.  You 
don't  need  an  elaborate  set-up  and  a  lot  of 
expensive  governmental  machinery  to  get 
this  thing  rolling.    Why,  It's  rolling  already. 

"What  has  to  be  done  Is  to  bring  the  Im- 
portance of  food  and  the  vital  Importance  of 
saving  It  to  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Make  them  understand  that  to  lick  the  plat- 
ter clean  Is  the  patriotic  thing  to  do  and  90 
percent  of  the  people  will  cooperate.  And  the 
rest  will  be  ashamed  to  throw  out  good  food. 

"Everywhere  In  restaurants  people  are  talk- 
ing about  saving  food,  and  the  garbage  cans 
are  not  nearly  as  full  as  they  were  a  few  days 
ago.  So  let  us  stop  weeping  about  the  food 
shortage." 

HE     KNOWrS     AEOT7T     FOtM)     RUBCHASINO 

Chcster  Geoss  is  a  farmer.  He  waa  bom 
October  13,  1888,  In  York  County  on  a  farm 
that  has  been  in  his  family  100  year*— "That 
makes  me  a  substantial  citizen." 

He  raises  hogs  on  his  farm.  300-pound  bogs. 
100  pounds  heavier  than  they  would  need  to 
be  to  meet  the  Department  of  Agrlculture'a 
"premium  hog"  ratUig.    The  way  to  produce 
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pork,  he  (wld.  \n  to  rnl5^  above-weight  hogs 
Alter  a  h')g  reaches  300  p<jund8.  you  caii  add 
2  pounds  of  meut  to  him  a  day  "under  good 
management  " 

"1  ought  to  know  I've  raised  thousands 
of  them  " 

Gro(m  also  raises  tomatoes,  but  thl.s  year, 
on  scores  of  farms  !n  York  County,  tomato 
plantlJigs  will  be  from  25  to  45  p»Tcent  under 
last  year  because  of  the  labor  shortage 
That  8  what  startrd  him  on  his  drive  against 
food  wastage,  that  and 

"I  never  could  stand  wast.^ — my  wast*  or 
the  ether  fellow's  wnste  I  Wiis  rai.sed  that 
way  •' 

HK    HAS    MADI    SAVING    PAT    DTVIDZIfDa 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  Oioss  haa 
niude  saving  p*»y.  He  has  prusjjered.  He  and 
Mi;>  OiosH  have  niised  seven  children  on  the 
fiirm  He  Is  starving  hia  second  term  In  the 
House. 

Posters  bitve  bceu  plastered  on  either  s;de 
Of  the  door  and  on  the  walls  of  Gausi>'  office 
on  Capitol  Hill  lu  fclg  red  letters,  most  of 
them  blare;  "Lick  your  platter  clean."  All 
but  lotot  In  all  tills  bright  new  color.  Is  an- 
oUior.  olc'er  sl^n ; 

We    accompli^    the    difficult    In    a   short 
time — Ibe  impossible  takes  longer." 


Origin  aad  Source  of  The  American's 
Creed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or    AKrZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiSPREiSENTATlVEa 

Wcdnt'sday.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
stimulus  to  palriotism  among  graduates 
of  schools,  certain  ConKiessmen  are 
scndlnsr  out  copies  of  William  Tyler 
Page's  The  American's  Creed,  which  was 
made  a  public  document  by  Cont,'ress 
In  1926.  I  am  also  di.stributing  this  in- 
spiring creed  to  graduates,  with  some 
facts  concerning  il  prepared  by  Mis. 
Murdock  for  Arizona  schools.  Her  pres- 
entation   follows; 

THE  AMERICAN'**  CREED 

A  contest  (1917).  One  thousand  dollars 
reward.     Result     The  Anu'ricun's  Crted. 

Out  of  3.000  competitors  for  that  11,000, 
the  winning  ciet-d  *its  tliat  of  WilU.im  Tyler 
Page  You  know  tJie  creed,  but  do  you  know 
WlUUm  Tyler  Page? 

For  more  than  60  years  tliLs  man  served 
our  Government  in  W;\fchingt.un—  fruui  ihe 
time  he  came  to  the  Capital  City  as  u  pa^e 
at  the  age  ot  13,  to  be  as&lgued  to  tlie  Speak- 
ers rostrum  In  the  House  of  Repre&eniatjvts. 
to  the  time  of  h;:*  death.  October  20.  1942. 
This  loyal  patriot  served  under  14  Speakers 
of  the  House.  He  was  proud  of  this,  and 
also  uf  these  otlier  facts:  One  ancestor  was 
Governor  of  Virginia,  two  ancestors  were 
MembtTS  of  the  Continental  Congrchb;  his 
great-great-grandfather  slgmd  the  Oeclaia- 
tion  of  Independence,  and  ho  was  directly 
descended  from  President  John  Tyler.  It  was 
as  a  clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
during  the  World  War  In  1917  tliat  he  won 
the  tl.OOO  In  the  national  competition,  by 
writing  the  Americans  Creed  as  we  have  it 
today. 

But  let  Mr.  Page  tell  you  about  that  ex- 
perience     Triese  are  his  words: 

"I  first  learned  of  a  national  creed  contest 
In  May  1917.  The  contest  had  then  l)een  in 
progress  for  some  time.     1  thought  nothing 


more  about  It  until  the  next  day.  Sunday,  a 
beautiful  May  day,  while  walking  borne  from 
church  At  church  I  had  Just  recited  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  The  thought  came  to  me  as 
I  waUed  along  that  a  secular  creed  should  t>e 
fashioned  In  form,  on  the  lines  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed,  and  should  be  subordinate  to  It 
in  length 

"Knowing  the  Apostles"  Creed  to  have  been 
a  compihition  expressing  the  apostles"  doc- 
trine and  principles  which  they  practiced  be- 
fore the  Creixl  was  formulated,  and  that  the 
source  of  its  articles  were  the  books  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  I  resolved  at  once  to  write  a  civic 
creed  of  like  form,  but  of  different  eulistance. 
But  where  was  I  to  find  a  secular  bible,  so 
to  speak?  Then  the  thought  came  to  me — 
my  .s«>urcf«  of  information  must  be  recognized, 
authoritative,  hi.storical  documents.  I  did 
not  want  to  use  my  own  words.  No  creed 
worthy  the  name  could  be  written  In  the 
words  of  any  one  man  wblch  could  express  the 
belief  or  the  faith  of  many  others.  The  creed, 
It  seimed  to  me,  should  contain  those  things 
to  which  Its  subscribtrs  had  believed  all 
along,  but  which  never  hud  been  brought  to- 
gether conciPtely  It  must  be  a  composite, 
ar.d  so  readily  recognized  as  to  be  accepted 
witho\U  much  centre versy 

"It  had  been  my  custom  for  a  long  time, 
In  fact  ever  since  the  Fourth  of  July  1898. 
Just  following  our  glorious  victories  In  the 
Spanish-American  War,  to  spend  Independ- 
ence Diiy  ;n  my  library  reading;  our  Ameri- 
can fundamental  documents — the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federotion.  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Mayflower  Compact,  sjaeeches  of 
great  Americans,  such  as  Webster's  and 
H.iync's.  and  LlnroUrs  and  Douglas"  and 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.  Thus  1  was 
fairly  familiar  with  these  great  fountains  of 
patriotic  literature  which  I  called  my 
American  Bible.  I  thought  over  these  things 
on  the  way  home  that  day.  and  upon  reach- 
ing h'  mi>  went  right  to  work  to  formulate 
a  civic  creed  " 

The  original  key  to  the  creed  made  out 
by  WilUam  Tyler  Page  gave  the  sources  of 
the  various  sentences  in  this  manner: 

"The  United  Siate.s  of  America" — Pream- 
ble. C<-nstltutlon   of  the  United  States. 

"A  Girvernment  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, (or  the  people." — Abraham  Lincoln's 
Oettv^burg  Address. 

■"Whose  Just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  " — Thomas  Jellcrst>ii 
in    Declaration   of   Independei:ce 

■"A  democracy  in  a  republic  " — Article  X 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

"A  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign 
States  "—Article  IV  of  the  Constitution 

"A  perfect  Union  " — Preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"One  and  Inseparable" — Webster's  speech 
In  the  Senate.  January  26.  1830. 

"Elstablished  upon  those  principles  of  free- 
dom, equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for 
wh:c)i  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  Uvea 
ami  fortunes."— Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence 

"I  therefore  believe  it  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it  " — In  substance  from  Ed- 
ward E\erett  Hale's  The  Man  Without  a 
Country. 

"To  support  its  Constitution." — Oath  of 
Allegiance. 

"To  obey  its  laws."— Washington's  Pare- 
well  Address. 

"To  respect  Its  tUg" — Army  and  Navy 
Regulations. 

"And  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." — 
Oath  of  Allegiance 

So  with  words  borrowed  from  Washing- 
ton. Madison.  Jefferson.  WetMter.  and  Lin- 
coln, and  with  whole  phrases  takexi  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  we  have 
The  American's  Creed,  a  composite  of  funda- 
mental patriotic  literature  In  exactly  100 
words    and,    according    to    Its    author,    "the 


briefest  possible  svunmary  of  American  po- 
litical faith,  and  yet  be  founded  upon  the 
fundamental  things  most  distinctive  in 
American  hutory  and   traditions." 

Religious  creeds  pertain  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  usually  refer  to  the  hereafter. 
Our  political  creed  pertains  to  a  reign  of 
Justice  here  and  now  It  is  a  notable  ex- 
pression of  any  patriot's  political  faith 

How  shall  we  apprecla'e  this  creed? 

We  muJ^t  understand  the  meaning  it  car- 
ries; we  must  feel  the  reverence  It  Implies; 
and  we  must  perform  the  obligation  it  Im- 
poses. 

This  Is  the  sum  total  of  a  patriot's  duty. 


America's  Forgotten  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  14.  1943 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  a  statement  made  by  Gabriel 
Heatter,  news  commentator,  over  station 
WOL  In  Washington. 

On  March  30  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Carlson  bill  and  mailed  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  and  the  statement  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  Mr. 
Heatter.  and  the  following  is  Mr.  Hcat- 
ter's  statement,  broadcast  a  few  nights 
later : 

With  the  tax  bill  back  in  committee.  Con- 
gress stlU  has  time  to  turn  delay  Into  time 
gained,  to  redeem  all  that  time  we  have  lost, 
to  undo  a  great  wroni;.  by  writing  Into  its  new 
bill  a  parity  provision  for  Mr  X.  America's 
forgotten  man  For  ail  the  homes  in  Amer- 
ica where  income  hasn't  gone  up  a  dollar  in 
years,  where  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
anywhere  from  !5  to  25  percent.  Congr*  as 
still  has  time  to  do  for  these  people  what 
parity  did  for  the  farmer,  what  wage-ln- 
crea.se  formulas  did  for  labor,  what  con- 
tracts for  war  production  provided  lor  busi- 
ness, parity  based  on  the  dollar's  true  buy- 
ing power. 

Surely  no  man  Is  prepared  to  say  agricul- 
ture, labor,  industry  are  entitled  to  that,  need 
It  to  survive,  but  we  shall  deny  it  to  millions 
of  families  in  otber  types  of  work.  How  can 
we  speak  of  equality  of  sacrifice  when  we 
say  to  a  letter  carrier  or  a  school  teacber  or 
a  bai'.k  clerk  or  an  office  worker  or  any  one 
of  a  dozen  other  types  of  whlto-collar 
workers: 

You  Will  have  to  try  to  get  along  on  ycur 
dollar  even  when  It  buys  only  70  or  75  cents' 
worth;  you  will  have  to  pay  taxes  on  your 
dollar*,  as  If  everyone  bought  a  hundred 
cents'  worth;  you  will  have  to  pay  higher 
taxes  and  extra  taxes  and  keep  your  family 
together  as  best  you  can  We  cant  do  lor 
you  what  we  have  done  for  the  larmer,  the 
organized  worker,  the  businessman  produc- 
ing war  K<x>ds  F>.ir  all  these  we  have  worked 
out  a  parity,  you  will  have  to  get  by  as  best 
you  can 

Mr.  X.  living  symbol  of  millions  of  hli 
countrymen.  He  never  brought  a  petition 
to  Congresa.  He  never  hired  a  lobbyist.  He 
never  went  on  strike.  He  never  voted  in  a 
bloc.  He  merely  went  ahead  doing  his  Job- 
accepting  every  difBculty  and  handicap — try- 
ing to  m&ke  his  dollars  reach  every  emer- 
gency— re.spondlng  to  his  country's  every 
call— giving  up  his  sons — accepting  every 
sacrifice — he  and  bis  wife  giving  nights  and 
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days  earty  and  late  to  every  kind  of  volun- 
teer work.  Yet  here  be  Is  being  asked  to  do 
what  you  and  I  know  can't  be  done — make 
one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two. 

Equality  of  sacrifice.  It's  democracy's  most 
sacred  law.  When  do  we  get  around  to  pro- 
viding It  for  America's  forgotten  man?  The 
man  whose  Income  baant  gone  up  a  dollar. 
The  man  whose  cost  of  living  baa  gone  up  to 
a  pomt  which  makes  his  plight  our  most 
pressing — our  most  urgent — our  most  Impor- 
tant problem  In  all  America  tonight.  We 
have  got  to  find  parity  for  him.  When  do 
we  begin?  Congress  still  has  time — now — 
now — now. 


Proposinf  Organization  To  Save  American 
Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1943 
Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Iowa  Falls  Citizen,  of  lov/a 
Falls.  Iowa,  of  April  8.  1943: 

PEOPOSINO  OEOAIflXATIOM  TO  SAVX  AMUtlCAN  WAT 

An  eastern  newspaper  reader  urges  his 
editor  to  call  upon  all  Americans  who  are 
Americans  and  not  followers  of  some  fan- 
tastic "ism"  to  organize.  This  reader  fears 
the  growing  power  of  Communists  In  the 
United  States  and  writes  tbat  there  must  t)e 
a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  like  myself 
and  many  associates  who  cherish  dearly  the 
freedom  of  this  country.  Its  style  of  govern- 
ment as  it  stood  for  years  and  is  now  lie- 
Ing  termed  old-fashioned  and  antiquated  by 
the  fantastic  dreamers  of  our  numerous  bu- 
reaus There  must  be  millions  who  love  our 
opportunity  to  go  to  church  as  they  please, 
enjoy  public  schools,  educate  their  children, 
have  pleasures,  clubs,  luxuries,  and  comfort* 
as  no  other  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
could  boast.  But  they  waste  their  time  and 
energy  In  Just  bemoaning  their  fate. 

The  enemies  our  old-timers  are  suffering 
from,  are  foisting  regimentation,  collectivism, 
labor  gains,  strange  ideologies,  and  other 
afflictions  because  they  are  so  well  organized 
They  have  more  fronts  than  a  dog  has  fleas 
In  summertime.  The  memberships  of  these 
countless  fronts  are  Interlocking,  but  the 
ofllcershlps  are  all  distinct;  thereby  giving 
each  front  a  separate  and  distinct  front- 
weight.  They  are  tangible  evidence  of  the 
power  attained   by  organization. 

Fewer  than  5.000,000  Communists  cowed 
and  dominated  the  180,000,000  population  of 
Russia  because  of  their  organization.  The 
niuch-desplsed  "minority"  in  the  United 
States  can  do  the  same  thing  If  America  Is 
not  awakened  by  some  powerful  weapon  to 
organize  and  throw  weight  against  this 
m&Ugnant  mlZKtrlty. 

If  you  will  tend  investigators  among  the 
communistic  headquarters  now  you  will  find 
the  most  startling  atmo^here  of  victorious 
confidence  and  satisfaction.  These  places 
are  like  the  headquarters  of  a  victorious 
political  party.  The  officers  are  convinced 
they  have  won  their  light,  and  now  are  wholly 
engaged  In  allotlng  the  spoils.  All  effort 
and  all  time  ts  spent  In  distributing  the 
workers  to  the  greatest  advantage  for  com- 
plete control  of  avenues  to  create  discontent, 
dissatisfaction,  tumult,  and  other  implements 


of  their  work  and  to  ripen  the  country  (or 
complete  control.  I  watched  theaa  places 
before  their  ascent  to  governmental  places 
and  since,  and  the  difference  is  most  startling. 
The  great  majority  of  our  people  are  help- 
less as  Individuals — more  truly  so  In  the  fac« 
of  skilled,  expert  organizers  trained  for 
years  hi  spreading  their  strange,  fantastic 
Ideologies 

There  must  be  some  public-spirited 
people — both  men  and  women — of  affluence 
who  want  to  see  our  Individualist  government 
stand;  people  with  means.  •  *  *  u 
called  upon  by  newspapers  they  may  proffer 
the  necessary  cash — Just  as  Oermany  tendered 
the  cash  to  create  Bolshevism  In  Russia — 
to  start  a  national  organization  to  combat 
un-American   innovations. 

Such  a  body  should  be  open  to  Democrats, 
Republicans,  Prohibitionists,  or  whatnots, 
with  but  one  requisite  for  membership — the 
burning  desire  to  maintain  what  our  fore- 
fathers attained  and  (ought  and  died  to 
maintain. 

With  community,  county,  Bute,  and  na- 
tional headquarters  such  an  organization 
could  function  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country.  There  are  still  shrewd  lawyers  and 
businessmen  who  could  Investigate  and  re- 
port to  this  vast  organization  the  ulterior 
purpose  of  every  bit  of  legislation  and  the 
policy  of  every  candidate  of  all  parties  for 
giudance  in  protests  and  voting.  We  need 
it  and  need  It  now. 

Such  an  organization  should  never  aim  at 
being  a  third  party  or  political  In  any  way. 
It  should  be  Just  a  patriotic,  national  gtild- 
ance  for  real  Americans,  and  the  weapon  of 
preservation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  institutions  that  have  made  America 
what  it  once  was  and  what  It  wUI  be  again 
by  the  strength  of  Its  Main  Street  citizens 

The  organized  "new  order."  bom  la  the 
smoke-Qlled  cellars  and  vermin-Infested  lofts 
of  mostly  foreign  quarters,  are  elbowing  their 
wai  to  complete  power  The  only  way  to 
combat  them  sucoe«8fully  and  without  actual 
clvU  conflict  Is  to  summon  under  one  organ- 
ization all  who  place  love  of  country  on  an 
equal  level  with  desire  to  win  the  World  War. 
There  does  not  live  a  true  American  who 
would  not  walk  barefooted  rather  than  burn 
a  drop  of  gasoline  needed  to  win  the  war; 
who  would  buy  a  single  can  of  food  knowing 
It  would  hamper  a  soldier;  who  would  not 
sacrlfloe  the  cuffs  of  his  pants  for  a  trivial 
saving  of  war  effort.  But  these  same  true 
Americans  rightfully  resent  having  social 
reforms,  labor  gains,  and  regimented,  collec- 
tive Ideologies  thrust  upon  them  as  patriotic 
war  necessities. 


The  Japanese  Problem 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  15.  1943 

Mr.  RANKnT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  BIr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object.  I  hope  the  gentie- 
man  from  Mississippi  is  going  to  say 
something  about  the  appeasement  at  the 


Japanese  by  Mr.  Ickes.    I  see  he  Is  going 
to  take  some  of  them  out  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  RANKIN.    If  he  does  not  mind, 
they  may  poison  him. 

But  I  want  to  talk  about  some  more 
serious  phases  of  the  Japanese  question. 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
peasing of  Japanese  by  people  In  this 
country  is  a  horrible  blimder,  and  send- 
ing these  Japanese  into  the  South  where 
we  do  not  want  them  is  worse. 

I  note  that  the  War  Department  pro- 
poses to  send  Japanese  soldiers  Into  Mis- 
sissippi, bringing  them  from  Hawaii.  As 
I  pointed  out  before,  those  Hawaiian- 
bom  Japanese  were  the  fifth  columnists 
who  directed  the  Japanese  in  their  brutal 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor;  and  some  of  the 
ones  who  were  shot  down  In  that  raid 
were  reared  and  educated  in  Hawaii, 
Oregon,  and  California. 

I  have  protested  against  putting  these 
Japanese  in  the  American  Army.  The 
American  soldiers  do  not  want  them. 
They  know  they  cannot  be  trusted. 
Their  ranks  will  be  teeming  with  spies 
and  trouble  makers.  They  ought  to  be 
put  into  labor  battalions  to  do  mantial 
labor  and  not  organized  into  miliury 
combat  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  area  of  the  South  is 
the  most  vulnerable  section  of  America. 
If  we  should  be  attacked  at  any  time 
and  an  invasion  attempted,  it  would 
probably  be  along  the  Gulf  coast,  just 
as  was  the  last  attempted  invasion  of 
our  country  in  1815. 

In  addition  to  the  terrain  of  the  area, 
which  has  not  changed,  and  other  con- 
ditions I  prefer  not  to  mention,  there 
are  more  valuable  military  objectives  in 
that  area  than  in  almost  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  There  are  the  vast 
oilfields  in  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas. Oklahoma,  and  east  Texas,  coal 
mines  and  steel  mills  in  Alabama,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  which  is  fur- 
nishing the  power  for  our  war  indus- 
tries, as  weU  as  the  vast  supply  of  gold 
that  we  have  buried  in  the  hills  of  Ken- 
tucky 

To  send  these  Japanese  Into  that  area 
under  these  circumstances  would  not 
only  be  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  other  Southern  States, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous blunder  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  own  safety. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  Japan 
has  honeycombed  this  cotmtry  -with  her 
fifth-column  organization  known  as  the 
Black  Dragon  Society,  and  has  used  It 
to  stir  up  race  trouble  all  over  the  South- 
em  States,  while  boasting  that  she  would 
bring  on  a  race  war  In  America  that 
would  seriously  cripple  our  war  effort  If 
it  did  not  result  In  our  ultimate  defeat. 

We  people  in  the  South  have  had 
enough  race  trouble  stirred  up  for  ua 
already  by  these  flannel-mouthed  agi- 
tators in  and  around  Washtogton.  with- 
out having  that  condition  further  in- 
tensified by  placing  these  Japanese 
troops  and  Japcuiese  conoentration 
camps  In  the  Southern  States. 
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Do  not  forget.  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  as  I 
have  said  before.  Japan  Is  our  perma- 
nent, and  probably  our  most  dangerous, 
enemy,  and  will  be  until  the  Japanese 
Empire  Is  destroyed.  Today  vast  Jap- 
anese armies  are  threatening  the  in- 
vasion of  Australia,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  white  man's  civilization  In  the 
southwest  Pacific;  and  every  time  a  re- 
port of  a  Japanese  victory  is  circulated 
among  them,  we  hoar  of  the  gloating  of 
these  Japanese  confined  in  concentra- 
tion  camps   m    the   United   States. 

General  MacArthur  is  pleading  with 
out.stretchcd  hands  for  airplanes,  men, 
and  munitions  with  which  to  drive  back 
thr'.sc  brutal  hordf.s  and  to  save  the  peo- 
ple of  Australia  from  a  condition  worse 
than  death. 

Our  boys  from  almost  every  community 
In  America  are  bleeding  and  dying  on 
Guadalcanal.  They  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  meet  the  onslaught  against  the 
continent  of  Australia.  The  white  man's 
civilization  is  at  stake  in  the  contest. 

Therefore,  I  say  it  is  no  time  to  be 
appeasing  and  pampering  the  Japanese 
or  pandering  to  any  other  racial  ele- 
ments that  want  to  stir  up  trouble  for  us 
at  home  or  for  our  allies  abroad. 

Let  us  scatter  these  Japs  into  labor 
battalions,  where  they  cannot  communi- 
cate or  conspire  with  each  other,  and 
then  let  us  send  everything  we  pos.sibly 
can  to  General  MacArthur  and  those 
brave  heroes  upon  whose  success  de- 
pends not  only  the  destiny  of  this  Re- 
public, but  tlie  destiny  of  our  civilization 
Itself. 
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HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  tht  Congress  will  have  occasion  to 
vote  on  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures coming  before  it  in  recent  years — a 
bill  amending  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
Of  1938 

This  bill,  H.  R.  1012,  provides  for  a 
series  of  highly  constructive  steps  to 
strengthen  our  civil  aviation  laws  in 
order  that  we  may  be  ready  to  maintain 
and  further  our  pre-eminent  position  in 
civil  aviation  throughout  the  world.  No 
subject  could  be  of  more  pressing  con- 
cern. Upon  scarcely  no  other  subject 
uill  the  Congress  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  such  a  great  contribution  toward  a 
sound  and  progressive  post-war  economy. 

I  am  aware  .hat  there  have  recently 
been  some  indications  of  an  organized 
move  from  outside  the  Halls  of  this  body 
agitating  the  postponement  of  action  on 
this  important  measure.  Postponement 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  Develop- 
ments in  civil  aviation  do  not  move  at 
the  plodding  pace  of  the  horse  and 
buggy.    Indeed,  even  the  swiftest  and 


most  modern  streamliner  streaking 
across  the  rails  seems  virtually  at  a 
standstill  when  compared  with  the  tempo 
of  the  skyways.  In  this  new  civil-avi- 
ation Industry,  above  all  others,  the 
nece.ssity  for  preparing  today  to  meet  the 
problems  of  tomorrow  is  Imperative. 

The  proposals  contained  in  H.  R.  1012 
reflect  5  years  of  experience  under  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  and  long 
and  careful  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  by  the 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Air  Ac- 
cidents, by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics, and  by  many  in  the  civil-aviation 
indu.stry.  During  these  5  years  there  has 
been  a  general  crystallization  of  thought 
concerning  the  outstanding  problems  of 
civil  aviation  which  require  further  legis- 
hitive  treatment,  and  most  of  those  prob- 
1<  ins  are  dealt  with  in  H.  R.  1012. 

There  is  rela  Lively  little  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  H.  R. 
1012  except  on  one  t)oint.  The  bill  would 
provide  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  reg- 
ulate air  jommcrce  and  air  navigation. 
Thij  point  alone  appears  to  have  excited 
a  certain  amount  of  controversy.  I  want 
to  discu.ss  this  phase  of  the  bill  briefly  in 
order  to  clear  up  certain  misconceptions 
which  are  obviously  at  the  base  of  some 
of  the  controversy  and  to  point  out  the 
compelling  reasons  for  solving  an  admit- 
tedly difficult  problem  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  H.  R.  1012. 

A  Federal  system  of  government  can 
work  fairly  and  eflBcicntly  only  if  there 
is  a  proper  balance  in  the  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  States  and  the  Na- 
tion. Too  great  a  dissipation  of  powers 
among  the  States  will  cause  the  system  to 
disintegrate.  Too  great  a  concentration 
of  powers  in  the  Nation  will  cause  the 
system  to  crash. 

In  most  fields  of  activity  both  States 
and  Nation  have  an  appropriate  role  to 
play  in  their  respective  spheres.  I.  for 
one,  believe  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  dangerously  to  over- 
look the  constructive  role  which  can  and 
should  be  played  by  the  States  respect- 
ing many  of  the  great  problems  of  our 
democracy.  But  our  long  history  has 
demonstrated,  sometimes  after  costly 
and  ill-advised  experimentation,  that 
there  are  some  fields  in  which  the  Na- 
tion must  carry  out  full  responsibility. 

Our  national  banking  system  and  the 
issuance  of  currency  were  recognized 
long  ago  to  be  matters  in  which  the  Na- 
tion must  be  supreme.  No  one  today 
would  suggest  a  reversion  to  the  bank- 
ing and  currency  theories  of  Andrew 
Jack.son.  Despite  the  validity  of  the 
great  principles  of  democracy  which  he 
so  ruggedly  championed,  and  despite  the 
enduring  vitality  of  his  ideals,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  the  world  of  today 
the  decentralized  banking  ani  currency 
system  which  he  espou.sed  would  bring 
disaster. 

Again,  in  the  field  of  shipping  on  our 
navigable  waters,  no  one  today  would 
suggest  a  return  to  the  era  in  our  history 
when  the  several  States  exercised  exten- 
sive jurisdiction  over  this  matter.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  come  to  accept  with- 
out any  question  whatsoever  the  pro- 


priety of  Federal  Jurisdiction  in  the  case 
of  t)oth  interstate  and  intrastate  ship- 
ping upon  our  rivers  and  other  navigable 
waters.  We  accept  this  proposition  so 
unquestioningly  that  many  of  us  have 
doubtle.ss  forgotten  that  there  was  once 
a  day  when  the  States  fought  such  regu- 
lation bitterly.  Until  the  momentous 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  In 
Gibbons  against  Oc:den  it  was  vigorously 
contended  by  many  great  lawyers  that 
the  Nation  had  no  power  whatsoever  to 
legislate  respecting  shipping  on  naviga- 
ble waters.  Even  after  that  decision 
many  years  elapsed,  at  the  cost  of  long 
and  wasteful  litigation,  before  it  was 
finally  established  that  the  Nation  has 
complete  and  unquestioned  power  in  this 
field,  and  so  well  has  this  legal  doctrine 
accorded  with  the  realities  of  modern 
economics  that  today  State  legislation 
affecting  shipping  on  our  navigable 
waters  has  become  relatively  unim- 
portant. 

More  recently  a  new  industry  has  been 
born  of  America's  inventive  genius,  the 
only  industry  other  than  civil  aviation 
which  utilizes  the  air  space,  the  radio 
industry.  If  you  will  thumb  back 
through  some  of  the  court  decisions  of 
a  few  years  ago  you  will  find  that  in 
this  field,  as  in  the  case  of  shipping, 
efforts  were  made  for  a  time  to  exercise 
State  regulation.  But  many  of  those  ef- 
forts were  invalidated  by  the  courts  be- 
cause of  the  practical  impossibility  of 
any  successful  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Nation.  To- 
day no  one  would  suggest  that  radio 
transmission  should  be  subject  to  the 
regulatory  powers  of  any  agency  other 
than  the  duly  constituted  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  mention  these  examples  not  to  sug- 
gest that  in  the  field  of  civil  aviation  the 
States  have  no  legitimate  part  to  play 
but  rather  that  we  may  be  reminded  that 
there  actually  are  certain  phases  of  our 
economy  which  are  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  being  matters  of  complete  na- 
tional concern. 

Now  let  js  consider  the  respective  roles 
of  the  Nation  and  the  States  in  civil 
aviation. 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  civil 
aviation  in  this  country  dominant  opin- 
ion has  favored  complete  uniformity, 
through  Federal  legislation,  respecting 
the  regulation  of  air  navigation.  The 
const itutionaUty  of  such  Federal  regu- 
lation, to  the  exclusion  of  the  States, 
was  carefully  considered  in  the  early 
1920's  by  the  American  Bar  A.ssociation 
and  by  the  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws.  For  a  time  it 
was  felt  by  these  constitutional  lawyers 
that  a  Federal  act  governing  the  entire 
air  space  would  be  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality. It  was  therefore  originally 
proposed  that,  pending  a  settlement  of 
this  question,  some  sort  of  State  legis- 
lation regulating  civil  aeronautics  would 
be  necessary. 

However,  subsequent  to  certain  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  early 
part  of  1922.  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws  both  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Supreme 
Court   would   sustain   the   constitution- 
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allty  of  a  Federal  act  resiUaiins  all  air 
navigation.  These  Ixxlies  then  proposed 
a  uniform  State  law  which  would  con- 
tain no  regulatory  provisions  but  would 
be  limited  to  other  matters  havini;  no 
effect  on  the  regulation  of  air  naviga- 
tion. And  in  the  1922  report  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  this  statement  appears: 

There  1-  no  doubt  that  the  Supreme  ] 
Court  would  support  a  Federal  statute  giv- 
ing the  Federal  Government  exclusive  power 
to  register  aircraft,  license  pilots,  and  estab- 
lish rules  for  aerial  navigation.  U  an  intra- 
state alrcTAll  Is  not  Inspected  and  net  regis- 
tered. Its  flight  may  endanger  the  safety  ol 
aircraft  engaged  tn  Interstate  commerce:  if 
•  pilot  engaged  in  Intrastate  flight  alone  is 
unskilled  and  unlicensed,  bis  conduct  may 
well  endanger  the  safety  of  pilots  ennged 
exclusively  In  Interstote  flight;  and  If  the 
rules  for  intrastijte  aerial  navigation  are 
dllleieul  from  those  applying  to  inteistaie 
flight,  confusion  and  danger  to  Interstate 
flight  may  well  ensue. 

The  committee's  conclusion  was  but- 
tressed by  the  following  cjuotatlon  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  the  case 
of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Wiscon- 
sin V.  The  Chicago  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co.  <42 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  232.  237  >  1922)  •  : 

Commerce  Is  a  unit  and  does  not  regard 
State  hnes.  and  while  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Interstate  and  Intrastate  commerce  are 
ordinarUy  subject  to  regulation  by  diflerent 
soveieignties.  yet  when  they  are  so  mingled 
together  that  tlie  eupreme  authority,  the 
Nation  cannot  exercise  complete  effective 
control  over  Interstate  commerce  without  in- 
cidental regulation  of  Intrastate  commerce, 
such  incidental  regtilation  is  not  an  Invasion 
of  state  autbcrlty. 

Therefore  the  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  concluded  that  a  Fed- 
eral act  giving  the  Federal  Government 
exclusive  regulatory  powers  over  air 
navigation  would  not  only  be  constitu- 
tional but  was  eminently  desirable  and 
.should  be  supported  by  the  States  them- 
selves. 

In  consideration  of  the  Air  Commerce 
Act  of  1926,  this  House  took  a  similar 
view  of  the  matter  and  adopted  a  bill 
which  would  have  provided  for  complete 
Federal  regulation  of  air  navigation, 
whethci  Intrastate  or  interstate,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  a  declaration  which 
was  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage  from 
the  Supreme  Court  which  1  have  Just 
quoted,  stating  in  brief  that  "air  com- 
merce is  a  unit  and  does  not  regard 
State  lines."  At  that  time  the  Senate 
did  not  wish  to  go  quite  so  far.  Never- 
theless, in  the  act  finally  adopted  as  a 
result  of  conference  between  the  Houses 
it  was  provided  that  air-trafBc  rules  to 
be  promulgatec  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  applicable  through- 
out the  Nation  in  both  interstate  and 
intrastate  air  navigation.  Certain  cf 
the  other  regulatory  provisions  of  the 
law  were,  at  the  insistence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, limited  more  closely  to  strictly  inter- 
state commerce. 

When  we  came  to  drafting  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  in  which  the 
Air  Commerce  Act  of  192f5  was  rewrit- 
ten, we  provided  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  power  to  apply  all 
safety  regulation,  not  only  to  interstate 
flying  but  also  to  any  flying  on  the  civil 
airways,  whether  or  not  such  flying  was 


Interstate,  and.  In  addition,  to  any  other 
Qjing  which  might  affect  or  endanger 
Interstate  flj^ng. 

As  a  practical  matter  this  broad  grant 
of  jurisdiction,  the  validity  of  which  has 
been  sustained  by  the  courts,  has  meant 
that  no  civil  aircraft  can  be  operated  in 
this  country  today  without  compliance 
with  the  Federal  regulations  respecting 
both  its  airworthiness  characteristics 
and  its  operation,  and  tliat  no  pilot  can 
fly  an  aircraft  in  this  country  today 
without  compliance  with  the  Federal 
regulations  regarding  pilot  certification. 
This  is  true,  as  a  practical  matter,  l>e- 
cause,  due  to  the  speed  of  aircraft,  and 
the  absence  of  physically  confined  high- 
ways in  the  air  comparable  to  those  on 
the  groimd.  a  pilot  today  cannot  use  an 
airplane  to  any  extent  at  all  without  at 
sometime — and  Indeed,  more  often  than 
not — getting  on  or  near  the  civil  airways 
or  crossing  State  lines.  The  fact  is  that 
with  the  multiplication  of  aerial  opera- 
tions incident  to  the  war,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  finding  of  fact  over  a  year  ago 
to  the  effect  that  any  air  navigation, 
wherever  it  might  occur,  is  a  potential 
hazard  to  interstate  or  military  opera- 
tions and  must,  therefore,  cwnply  with 
the  Federal  regulations. 

Therefore,  the  proposal  in  H.  R.  1012 
that  the  Federal  regulations  should  ex- 
tend throughout  the  air  space  merely 
follows  the  original  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  in  1922,  and  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  this  House  In  1926.  and  confirms 
in  the  law  what  today  is  necessarily  true 
as  a  matter  of  practice. 

Ttie  bill  does,  however,  go  further  and 
provide  that  no  State  shall  regulate  air 
navigation.  This  provision  is  a  neces- 
sary corollary  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity and  carries  out  the  thought  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  in  1922. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
even  though  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  the  power  to  regulate  air 
navigation  throughout  the  air  space,  the 
States  should  be  empowered  to  adopt 
additional  safety  regulations  as  long  as 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral regulations.  While  this  suggestion 
may  at  first  blush  appear  plausible,  brief 
reflection  will  disclose  its  fallacy. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Fed- 
eral regulations  provide  for  inspection 
of  an  aircraft  twice  a  year,  but  that  the 
States  were  to  be  empowered  likewise  to 
provide  for  the  inspection  of  aircraft 
more  frequently;  in  other  words,  that 
the  States  were  to  be  able  to  adopt  ad- 
ditional safety  precautions.  You  would 
then  be  faced  with  a  situation,  which 
actually  has  been  encountered  to  a 
minor  extent,  where  aircraft  would  en- 
counter differing  State  requirements.  It 
is  perfectly  conceivable  that  an  operator 
of  a  fleet  of  aircraft  would.  In  the  course 
of  a  year,  have  every  one  of  his  aircraft 
regulariy  operating  in  10  or  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent States.  If  those  States  were  to 
adopt  licensing,  registration,  and  inspec- 
tion requirements  in  addition  to  those 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
situation  would  become  Intolerable. 
Within  a  single  day  It  is  altogether  pos- 


sible for  a  given  aircraft  to  be  operated 
through  more  than  10  States,  and  for  It 
to  be  confronted  with  a  new  set  of  re- 
quirements as  It  passes  over  an  InNislble 
and  theoretical  State  boundary  In  the 
heavens  20  or  more  times  within  a 
period  of  24  hours  would  lead  to  utter 
chaos.  No  such  system  Is  practically 
enforceable.  No  such  system  suits  the 
needs  of  the  commercial  or  the  private 
flyer.  No  such  system  accords  with  the 
realities  of  air  navigation. 

Let  me  speak  a  word  here  for  the  pri- 
vate flier.  We  know  how  he  complains 
at  the  complexity  of  the  regulations  he 
must  abide  by.  It  is  urgent  that,  to  as- 
sure proper  development  of  private  fly- 
ing, those  regulations  be  kept  Just  as 
simple  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  safety.  Yet  if  on  top  of 
the  Federal  regulations,  which  he  must 
comply  with,  there  are  to  be  additional 
State  requirements,  he  may  vrell  have  to 
throw  up  his  hands  in  despair. 

You  and  I  can  drive  our  motor  cars 
from  one  State  to  another  and  from  one 
city  to  another  and  we  can  meet  the 
varying  speed  limits  and  other  regula- 
tions with  only  an  occasional  slip-up  if 
we  exercise  diligence.  But  the  poor  chap 
who  takes  an  occasional  plane  ride  in 
his  air  puddle  jumper  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  face  similar  diversity.  He  has 
a  sufficiently  complicated  task  as  it  is 
to  keep  the  Federal  regulations  In  mind 
without  having  to  carry  a  book  of  the 
regulations  of  every  State  into  which 
he  plans  to  fly  or  into  which  a  sudden 
storm  might  blow  hina. 

Appreciating  these  convincing  objec- 
tions to  differing  State  regulations,  some 
have  proposed  that  the  States  should  at 
least  be  permitted  to  adopt  the  same 
regulations  as  those  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  fact  certain  States  today  nave  done 
exactly  that.  But  it  is  carrying  adher- 
ence to  States'  rigbtfi  apart  from  prin- 
ciple in  my  humWe  opinion,  to  provide 
simply  that  States  may  adopt  the  same 
regulations  as  those  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  there  is  to  be,  aa 
there  must,  uniformity  of  regulations, 
then  what  a  wasteful  process  it  would  be 
to  have  48  different  State  legislative  and 
administrative  authorities  parroting  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
authority.  The  consequence  would  be 
the  creation  of  additional  Government 
jobs  to  no  purpose  whatsoever.  More- 
over, if  there  is  to  be  uniformity  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  words  of  the  regulation 
should  be  uniform — it  is  equally  impor- 
tant, if  not  more  so.  that  the  Interpre- 
tation and  the  administration  of  those 
words  be  uniform.  Given  a  single  statu- 
tory or  administrative  rule,  were  there 
to  be  48  different  agencies  interpreting 
that  rule  the  result  inevitably  wotild  be 
48  different  rules. 

Let  ua  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  eco- 
nomic regulation.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  despite  the  need  for  uniformity  in 
the  regulations  with  respect  to  air  navi- 
gation, when  we  come  to  the  reculattona 
affecting  the  economics  of  a  ocHnmerciai 
operation  in  the  air,  transporting  PM- 
sengers  and  property  for  the  public,  the 
States  shotUd  be  permitted  to  regulate 
intrastate  commerce.    It  is 
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Ihat  the  Statps  should  be  able  to  require 
certiflcatfs  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity and  other  licenses  for  operations  be- 
tween points  within  a  Riven  State,  to 
rt'cjuire  the  filing  of  Intrastate  tariffs, 
and  to  regulate  intrastate  rates. 

Whrre  we  deal  with  a  transport  system 
B..^  slow,  and  as  rtlativrly  loosely  knit,  as 
the  rail  or  motor  system  it  may  be  that 
.such  Slate  economic  rcKulation  is  justi- 
fied. However,  w<>  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  air  we  have  and 
must  always  have  a  closely  knit  system 
built  up  and  operated  on  a  national  basis, 
the  units  of  which  move  with  lightning 
speed.  These  are  the  peculiar  virtues 
and  advantages  of  air  transportation. 
Those  competitive  intrrt'sts  which  would 
cripple  it  and  impair  its  development 
-  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  recommend  leg- 
/^  Islalive  steps  which  would  weaken  those 
characteri.stics.  I  for  one,  and  I  am  sure 
this  House,  will,  however,  insist  that  no 
such  artificial  re-^traints  and  impedi- 
ments be  allowed  to  plague  this  indus- 
try. 

Ltt  me  cite  one  or  two  examples  to 
demonstrate  into  what  an  impossible 
situation  we  would  get  air  tran.sporta- 
tion  were  there  to  be  separate  State  reg- 
ulation of  the  economics  of  intrastate 
operation. 

A  few  years  ago  an  Intrastate  air  line 
op«>ration   was   instituted   between  New 
York  and  Buffalo  flying  entirely  within 
the  borders  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Rates  were  cut.    The  operation  in  ques- 
tion failed  to  comply  with  the  economic 
regulations  imposed  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act.    Suil  was  instituted  result- 
ing in  a  consent  decree  whereby  the  op- 
eration  was   required   to  abide   by   the 
Federal    law.      Had    the    decision    been 
otherwise,  had  that  operator  been  able 
to  charge  rates  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo.  Without  regard  to  Federal  re- 
quirements, thi.s  series  of  consequences 
would  have  resulted:  The  interstate  rate 
between  Boston  and  Buffalo  would  have 
been  affected  immediately.    This  in  turn 
would  have  affected   rates  charged  be- 
tween   all    points   east   of   Buffalo   and 
p<">ints  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  Including 
operations  via  points  in  Canada.    Three 
air  lines  operating  bet;ween  New  York 
and  Chicago  would   have  been  affected 
at  once,  and  it  would  have  been  entirely 
possible  the.se  effects  would  ultimately 
have  been   felt  over  routes  of  2  other 
lines  operating  into  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington becau.se  of  the  New  York-Chicago 
traffic  which  can  be  and  is  carried  via 
Wa.shington.     In  other  words,  a  seem- 
ingly simple  operation  between  2  points 
In  a  single  State  on  1  air  line  could  have 
affected  drastically  the  rate  structure  of 
6  other  air  lines  on  points  In  at  least 
10  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
1  foreign  nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  that  particu- 
lar rate  cut  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  been  permitted  to  continue  it 
might  very  well  in  the  end,  becau.se  of 
the  cumulative  effects  of  the  resulting 
readjustments  over  the  other  air 
lines,  have  affected  the  entire  trans- 
continental structure  even  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Such  possibilities  are  not  remote 
In  the  air-transport  industry.  Because 
,  Of  the  speed  of  aircraft,  a  routing  which 
•o  surface  transportation  would  appear 


hopelessly  circuitous  Is  not  only  feasible 
but  often  desired  by  the  pas.'^engers. 
The  result  Is  that  rates  between  any  two 
points  can  be  determined  only  In  the 
light  of  rates  between  dozens  and  even 
hundreds  of  other  points,  many  of  them 
far  removed. 
j  Let  me  cite  another  example.  A  few 
!  years  ago,  pursuant  to  a  definite  policy 
I  of  encouraging  larger  and  more  stand- 
j  ard  equipment  on  all  the  air  lines  in 
;  order  that  the  air  lines  mlf,'ht  be  able 
I  more  effectively  to  carry  out  their  role  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  national  defense  In 
time  of  national  emer.^'cncy,  the  Federal 
Government  succeeded  in  having  one  of 
the  Interstate  air  lines  take  on  an  entirely 
new  fleet  of  Douglas  21-pa.ssenger  planes 
in  place  of  a  fleet  of  smaller  aircraft.  In 
one  of  the  States,  however,  through 
which  this  air  line  operated  it  served  two 
points  within  the  State.  That  particu- 
lar State  happens  to  have  been  one  of 
the  very  few  which  h.is  imposed  State 
economic  rer.ulaticn.  At  one  of  the  stops 
in  this  particular  State  the  airport  fa- 
cilities were  not  large  enough  to  permit 
the  new  and  larger  equipment  to  oper- 
ate. Accordintily  the  stop  had  to  be  tem- 
porarily suspended  and  authorization 
therefor  was  issued  by  the  C.  A.  B.  The 
State,  however,  refused  to  permit  such  a 
suspension  and  actually  required  'he  air 
line  to  retain  enough  of  the  smaller  air- 
craft to  continue  the  intrastate  service. 
The  Post  Office  Department  felt  that  it 
was  not  justified  in  such  circumstances 
to  designate  the  .smaller  planes  for  the 
carriage  of  mail.  It  took  over  a  year  to 
persuade  the  State  authorities  to  permit 
the  suspension  of  the  service  in  question. 
It  is  con.servatively  estimated  that  this 
delay  cost  that  particular  air  line  ap- 
proximately $50,000.  a  financial  burden 
which,  of  course,  was  ultimately  cast 
upon  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  those  who  are 
concerned  lest  State  rights  be  infringed 
in  this  new  field  of  air  transportation 
would  never  seek  to  defend  ..ny  such  eco- 
nomic waste  as  that  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.    The  very  fact  that  the  several 
States,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  ab- 
stained from  economic  regulation  of  air 
commerce  evidences  a  general  apprecia- 
tion   of    the    practical    impossibility    of 
making  dual  regulation  of  air  commerce 
work   to   the  advantage  of   the  public. 
You  cannot  take  a  means  of  commerce 
which   may   soon   move  even   with   the 
speed  of  sound  and  expect  it  to  fit  Into 
a  governmental  framework  divided  into 
49  different  parts.    Intrastate  commerce 
by  air  must  be  conducted  as  a  part  of 
the  interstate  system  if  waste,  confusion, 
and  delay  are  to  be  avoided  and  if  eco- 
nomic strength  and  progress  are  to  be 
encouraped.     As  this  Hou.'^e  said  in  the 
bill  it  adopted  in  1926,  "Air  commerce  is 
a  unit."    It  is  as  much  a  unit  as  is  the 
use  of  the  air  by  radio.    It  is  even  more 
of  a  unit  than  is  the  u.se  of  our  navigable 
waters  by  shipping.    No  edict  of  a  legis- 
lature can  make  it  otherwise;  its  unity 
Is  a  matter  of  technology  and  economics 
which  man-made  laws  cannot  change. 
What  we  must  do,  therefore,  Is  to  legis- 
late so  as  to  fit  the  facts. 

Now  let  us  understand  what  H.  R.  1012 
does  not  do.  There  has  been  consider- 
able misunderstanding.    H.  R.  1012  doet 


not  impose  economic  regulation  on  the 
local  operator  of  sightseeing  trips  who 
flies  ove  ■  the  city.  Its  economic  regula- 
tion applies  solely  to  commerce  by  air  he- 
tween  one  place  and  another,  and  this 
definition  would,  of  course,  exclude  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  the  local  sightseeing 
op>erator.  Con.sequently  if  the  States  de- 
sired to  adopt  economic  regulation  for 
such  a  venture,  they  would  be  free  to  do 
so  were  H.  R.  1012  to  be  adopted.  Simi- 
larly the  bill  does  not  impose  economic 
regulation  upon  training  schools  or  simi- 
lar aerial  ventures. 

Its  economic  regulations,  and  the  pro- 
hibition against  State  economic  regula- 
tion, are  confined  to  regulation  of  the 
carriage  of  persons  or  goods  for  com- 
pensation or  hire.    This  would  not  affect 
the  training  of  pilots  or  the  carriage  of 
one's  own  goods  by  a  rrivate  carrier  or 
any  other  ventures  of  this  nature.    Nor 
does  H.  R.  1012  seek  to  regulate  in  any 
way  the  airport  operator.     It  does  not 
provide  for  licensing  of  airport  operators 
or  for  any  other  regulation  of  such  per- 
sons.   If  such   regulation   is  desirable. 
H.  R.  1012  leaves  the  matter  to  the  States. 
Nor  does  the  bill  prevent  the  States  from 
regulating   aerial   photography   or    crop 
dusting  or  any  other  aerial  operations 
not  constituting  the  carnage  of  goods  or 
persons  for  compensation  or  hire.    Safety 
regulations  applicable  to  air  navigation 
would,  of  course,  be  a  matter,  as  I  have 
indicated,  for  the  Federal  Government. 
B'lt   any   economic   regulation   or    any 
other  regulation  which  the  States  de.sire 
to  adopt  for  any  such  ventures  would  be 
in  no  way  affected  by  this  bill.     Again 
the  bill  Aould  not  regulate  aircraft  fac- 
tories;  that.  too.  would  be  left  to  the 
States.    Likewise  the  bill  would  not  pre- 
vent State  or  municipal  construction  or 
operation  of  airports  nor  would  it  prevent 
State  or  municipal  zoning  of  hazards  in 
the  vicinity  of  airports.    Indeed  it  con- 
templates  a   cooperative   State-Federal 
airport  and  airport-zoning  program    in 
which  States  and  municipalities  are  to 
be  encouraged,  rather  than  discouraged. 
Likewise  the  bill  would  not  prevent  State 
mea.sures  to  foster  and  promote  aviation. 
Many  such  mea.sures  could   be  under- 
taken by  the  States,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  would  benefit  by  activity  on  the 
part  of  States  and  municipalities  In  such 
promotional  work.     Indeed  the  bill,  in 
providi.ig  for  a  Nation-wide  program  of 
encouragement   of   aviation    education, 
specifically     recognizes    the     important 
part  that  the  States  are  to  play  in  such 
a  program,  and  provides  for  assistance  to 
be  afforded  to  them. 

The  bill,  then,  does  not  constitute 
complete  federalization  of  civil  aviation. 
It  leaves  ample  room  for  constructive 
State  activities  and  in  important  re- 
spects "specifically  encourages  such  ac- 
tivities. All  that  the  bill  does  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  regulation  of  flight  and 
the  economic  regulation  of  transporting 
persons  and  property  by  air  for  compen- 
sation or  hire  are  to  be  treated  as  a  unit 
governmentally. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  this 
step  be  taken  at  this  time.  In  the  case 
of  air  navigation  and  air  commerce  Uie 
Federal  Government  has  always  been  the 
chief  regulator.  The  Slates  thus  far 
have  done  relatively  httle.    In  this  re- 


spect the  history  of  other  modes  of 
transpwrtation  has  been  reversed.  In 
the  case  of  railroads,  long  before  the 
Federal  Government  began  regulation 
the  variou3  States  regulated  the  matter 
extensively.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
the  case  of  shipping.  The  same  tiling  is 
true  in  the  case  of  motor  transportation. 
In  all  those  fields  the  elaboration  of  nec- 
essary Federal  regulation  was  slow  and 
oftentimes  marred  by  unfortunate  con- 
flicts between  State  and  Federal  juris- 
diction. For  in  extending  Federal  juris- 
diction it  was  frequently  necessary  to  up- 
set well-defined  State  practices.  In  the 
case  of  the  air,  however,  we  can  new, 
with  a  minimum  of  disruption  and  with- 
out treading  upon  well-established  prac- 
tices in  tlie  several  States,  provide  for 
complete  Federal  regulation.  Tlie  facts 
demand  it.  It  will  have  to  come  sooner 
or  later.  It  had  better  come  now,  that 
we  may  be  saved  the  cost  and  the  con- 
flict between  State  and  National  author- 
ities wliich  a  few  years  hence  would  be 
inevitable. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Hogg,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Co.,  of  Pleasantville.  Pa.: 

I  was  born  in  an  oU  country  shanty,  16  by 
24  leel.  Educated  through  exlreme  sacnflce 
by  my  pareuls.  As  an  engineer  during  the 
last  war.  I  had  charge  of  the  making  of  8Ub- 
marlne  crankshafts.  I  made  reduction  gears 
for  the  over-age  destroyers  which  we  gave 
to  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  In 
1919  I  returned  U3  the  oil  business  to  lighten 
tlie  burdens  of  my  parent*  In  their  declining 
years  and  have  fcUowed  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
small  company  ell  producer  ever  since  I 
never  expected  to  see  the  day  when  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  would  cost  more  tlian  a  barrel  of 
oil  or  the  time  when  Uie  price  of  a  barrel  of 
crude  oil  would  not  buy  a  roost  for  the  Sun- 
day dinner  Formerly  when  the  demand 
warraated  a  gocd  price  tor  crude  oil.  we  were 
able  to  fix  up  our  wells  and  to  develop  addi- 
tional acres  so  that  we  could  ride  through 
the  periods  of  depression.  New  we  are  vic- 
tims of  a  suenatlon  that  holds  no  promise 
for  tbe  future. 

With  the  advent  of  price  regulation,  It  was 
necessary  to  have  a  guinea  pig.  The  small, 
unorganized,  Ul- financed  little  oU  producer 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  mighty  hand  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

A  year  ago  I  was  lnvlt*d  aa  petroleum  en- 
gineer to  aerve  on  the  Industrial  Advisory 
Council  here  In  Mr  Henderson's  office.  How- 
ever, after  aeveral  montlis  of  conscientious 
aervice.  preparing  reports  which  foui.d  their 
way  no  further  than  somebody's  file  or  waste- 
basket.  I  retiimed  home  utterly  disgusted 
and  thoroughly  dl'=lllu.«ilnn»»d 

This  Is  not  the  place  for  discussion  of  the 
relttive  merits  of  Pennsylvania  grade  crude 
oil.    To  Bay  the  least  it  is  essential  for  avia- 


tion. It  has  no  superior.  In  1941,  81  percent  | 
of  the  revenue  mileage  flown  by  commercial 
airlines  was  made  on  Pennsylvania  lubri- 
cating oil.  Each  barrel  of  crude  we  produce 
uill  provide  oil  to  lubricate  one  of  the  big 
aviation  engines  for  8  to  13  hours.  Every 
pint  of  the  balance  of  th£t  tiarrel  Is  made  Into 
cniictil  war  materials.  We  have  no  trans- 
poitalioii  problem.  We  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  Industrial  war  ..ctivlty  and  at  the  back 
doer  of  thr  vital  east  coast  area. 

It  require.*  only  common  school  arithmetic 
to  figure  that  the  total  refining  capacity  of 
the  United  States,  for  lubricating  oil  of  all 
kinds.  wlU  furnish  lubrication  for  the  Pres- 
ident's contemplated  air  fleet  and  tank 
armada,  for  only  2  hours  per  day.  We  do  not 
know  the  allowance  our  military  men  make 
for  attrition,  nor  do  we  have  any  idea  how 
many  of  these  'anks  or  planes  will  never 
get  Into  service  We  do  not  know  that  If 
the  motors  are  used,  they  will  require  at 
Icaht  4  quarts  of  high-grade  lubricating  oil 
per  engine  per  hour. 

Need  I  observe  that  if  an  engine  runs  short 
of  gasoline  it  simply  stops  The  tank  may  be 
refilled  and  it  will  go  again  as  w<ll  as  ever. 
If  lubrication  fails,  the  rnglne  Is  ruined. 
Hence  the  emphasis  on  lubrlcatlrig  oil.  The 
situation  Is  undoubtedly  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  famoiu  horseshoe  nail.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  adequate  provision  having  been 
made  for  the  certain  Incrca.'^ed  requirements 
for  lubricating  these  new  ships. 

There  has  been  little  expansion  of  refining 
facilities  In  the  Pennsylvania  field.  A  num- 
ber of  older  plants  have  been  shut  down  and 
dismantled.  They  are  not  being  replaced. 
The  Pennsylvania  refineries  are  not  running 
to  capacity,  neither  can  they,  on  account  of 
a  shortage  in  the  production  of  Pennsylvania 
crude  for  which  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration is  entirely  responsible.  If  the  short- 
age become*  more  acute,  the  cry  '"too  little, 
too  late"  cannot  be  avoided. 

Since  the  advent  of  core  drilling,  we  have 
learned  that  there  Is  undoubtedly  as  much 
high-grade  Pennsylvania  oil  in  our  partially 
depleted  field  as  has  been  recovered  hereto- 
fore. We  have  avoided  economic  disaster  by 
developing  and  using  secondary  recoveiy 
methods  which  enable  us  to  recover  more  oil 
faster. 

Pennsylvania  producers,  for  patriotic  rea- 
sons, are  producing  every  barrel  that  they 
possibly  can  under  the  present  regulatioii*. 
It  Is  equally  true  that  with  a  proper  consid- 
eration of  the  value  of  this  resource  that  will 
allow  a  reasonable  price  the  Pennsylvania 
producer  can  and  will  produce  sufficient  crude 
to  supply  our  refiner's  maximum  capacity  for 
the  duration.  In  this  emergency  there  should 
be  crude  oil  to  assure  a  continuous  full-scale 
refinery-production  schedule. 

Three  typical  caaes  will  give  a  picture  of  the 
plight  of  our  small  businessmen: 

1.  About  30  years  ago  two  brothers  and 
their  father  acquired  nearly  300  acres  of  oil 
property  near  Shamburg  They  paid  for  it, 
and  each  brother  raised  a  large  family  The 
father,  one  of  the  last  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  died.  Most  of  the  children  In  both  fam- 
ilies, by  economy  and  perseverance,  have  re- 
ceived a  good  education. 

Of  these  young  men.  one  Is  working  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey;  another 
Is  an  engineer  with  the  Westlnghouse  Co.; 
another  la  an  accountant  for  the  Dnlted 
States  Steel  Co.;  another  is  general  superin- 
tendent of  a  medlum-aized  producing  com- 
pany. One  of  the  bo^s  Is  a  construction 
foreman  at  hd  ordnance  plant  and  one  is  a 
machine-ahop  foreman.  The  other  fought  It 
out  on  Bataan.  He  is  now  rotting  away  In 
a  Japanese  prison  camp.  In  conditions  un- 
doubtedly more  grueling  than  those  his 
grandfather  endured  at  Andersonville. 

The  father  of  one  bunch  of  boys  is  run- 
ning   the   lease.     The   father    of    the   other 


bunch  works  one -half  day  on  tbe  leaae  and 
works  a  night  shift  in  one  of  tbe  TltusvUle 
ordnance  plants.  At  the  present  price  of 
oil.  they  cannot  hire  help  or  pay  wages  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  a  more  Inteiislve  cpera- 
lirn. 

Secondary  recovery  methods  which  these 
men  could  use  under  a  little  l>etter  price  for 
oil,  would  enable  them  to  produce  from  their 
property  00  to  70  barrels  per  day.  Instead  of 
the  6  or  6  which  they  are  now  petting.  The 
emphasis  of  my  story  Is  this  oil  will  furnish 
the  best  available  lubricating  all,  sufficient  to 
fly  one  of  the  high-powered  aviation  engines 
from  8  to  12  hours. 

2  Abcut  10  years  ago  a  young  man,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale,  and  with  ample  financial  sup- 
port, purchased  leases  not  far  from  Pithole 
embracing  about  a  square  mile.  They  pro- 
duced less  than  3  barrels  per  day  He  fixed 
them  up  and  Installed  compreaaors  together 
with  electrical  pumping  equipment.  He 
drilled  a  number  of  wells  from  which  core* 
were  taken,  indicating  an  oil  content  from 
5.000  to  15.000  barrels  per  acre  The  produc- 
tion was  increased  to  ©5  barrels  per  day. 

Since  the  anparent  indifference  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Pennsylvania  production,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  price  ceUlng.  he  reduced  his 
workine  force  to  a  skeleton — those  necessary 
to  keep  the  plant  going  and  police  the  prop- 
erty. He  left  his  project  In  the  hands  of  a 
hireling,  and  did  what  seemed  the  most  pa- 
triotic thing  for  him  to  do  He  Is  sitting 
behind  a  desk  here  In  Washington  in  an 
Army  uniform  with  two  silver  bars  on  hla 
shoulder.  The  production  from  his  oil  lease 
Is  I'ss  than  20  barrels  per  day.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  anvwer.  but 
for  the  failure  to  put  this  additional  oil  Into 
the  war  effort  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  Is  more  responsible 
than  the  young  captain  who  Is  endeavoring 
to  do  the  best  he  can  for  his  country. 

3.  Finally  the  company,  to  which  I  have 
devoted  the  last  23  years  of  my  life,  has  6.O00 
acres  In  the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  field. 
Before  Pearl  Harbor,  we  employed  less  than 
50  men,  largely  young  men  whom  we  bad 
trained  In  the  newer  phases  of  secondary 
recovery.  I  believe  I  had  the  best  organiza- 
tion In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  this 
purpose,  and  over  300  barrels  per  day  produc- 
tion. I  assure  you  we  have  done  everything 
possible  to  maintain  or  increase  this  produc- 
tion without  incurring  additional  indebted- 
ness, but  have  not  been  able  to  do  fO 

There  are  17  stars  in  our  service  flag.  We 
have  lost  26  men  who  are  employed  In  war 
plants  No  person  has  left  us  for  employ- 
ment with  any  ether  oil  producer  Most  of 
these  men  would  prefer  working  In  the  oil 
business,  where  they  have  skUl  arul  experi- 
ence. I  know  many  of  them  would  not  have 
left  had  we  been  able  to  assure  them  at  the 
time,  that  the  Government  was  Intereeted  In 
the  production  of  Pennsylvania  crude  oil. 

This  Is  not  a  "cost  of  living"  commodity. 
It  Is  a  vital  war  material.  A  price  is  war- 
ranted that  would  enable  us  to  pay  a  wage 
at  least  commensurate  with  what  Is  paid  for 
routine  aemlsklUed  labor 

Fortunately,  our  pumpers  are  older  men. 
They  have  loyally  remained  on  the  Job.  Of 
the  12  men  in  our  pullUig  crews,  that  Is.  the 
men  who  repair  purjplng  equipment,  only 
one  was  with  us  before  Pearl  Harbor  Our 
plants  are  manned  entirely  by  new  em- 
ployees. Many  of  them  have  a  very  thin 
enerience.  Our  dnilln«  tools  and  cleanlng- 
out  rlga  are  not  more  than  60- percent  effec- 
tive. We  now  have  63  men  and  women  and 
the  Job  Is  not  nearly  as  well  done.  The  ex- 
perienced men  would  have  sUyed  on  the  job 
had  we  been  able  tc  pr.y  a  fair  wage. 

With  a  full  realization  of  the  whole  problem 
and  with  all  the  weight  I  can  command  I 
iiree.  especially  In  behalf  of  the  boy  In  the 
Japanese  prison,   tbe  boys  In  whcae   honor 
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there  are  17  stare  In  our  flag,  and  others  from 
your  home  and  mine  that  adequate  slept  to 
remedy  the  situation  bt   niad*-  ut  once 

C    C    Hogg. 
Vice  PTesxdent.  National  Petroleum  Co  , 

PlcasantvtUe,  Pa. 
AniL  15,  1943 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Prenti.ss 
Brown  of  the  O.  P.  A,  i.s  at  present  con- 
fcidenni,'  a  50-cent  price  Increase  on  crude 
oil  to  increase  the  production  of  oil  to 
meet  increased  demands  in  our  all-out 
effort  to  win  the  war  and  to  a.ssist  the 
small  producers  of  the  Nation  to  5tay  in 
the  oil  business. 


Congressional    Representation    and    Pub- 
licity in  Bermuda  Refugee  Conference 


REMARKS 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.sday.  April  15.  1043 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Spt>ak- 
er,  a  lot  has  been  said  here  about  the 
conference  which  will  take  place  down 
in  Virginia  on  food,  but  not  very  much 
has  been  said  about  another  conference 
that  is  probably  just  as  important  or 
more  so.  I  refer  to  the  conference  that 
is  about  to  be  held  down  in  Bermuda  on 
the  rofueee  situation. 

The  Consress  oupht  to  be  represented 
at  both  of  these  conferences  and  I  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  publicity  so  far  as 
both  of  these  conferences  are  concerned. 
One  of   these   conferences   is  to   deal 
with  the  food  situation  and  the  United 
States  will  no  doubt  be  expec  ted  to  be 
the    larye.-t    contributor    of    food.     The 
other  conference,  in  Bermuda,  is  to  deal 
with  the  refugee  situation,  and  I  antici- 
pate that,  as  usual,  a  .serious  effort  will 
be  made  to  'jrinR  to  this  country  tens 
of  thousands  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousami.-   of  immiiirants  from   Europe. 
Neither  of  these  c(>nferences.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, .so  far  as  we  have  been  informed, 
will    discu-ss   military   matters.     If   they 
were    military   conferences,   then    there 
would    be  reason  for  barrinc  the  press 
riunn:-;  war.     I  can  .see  no  just  reason  for 
keeping  our  people  in  the  dark  on  the 
question  of  food,  e.specially  when  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  most  of  it. 
Likewise,  why  should  the  American  peo- 
ple be  kept  in  the  dark  on  the  question 
of  unmiKrants  which  certain  forces   in 
the   Bermuda  conference  will  no  doubt 
uni'ertake  to  brit^g  liere''     Both  of  these 
questions,  food  and  lmml^,'rants.  vitally 
effect  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country.     I  repeat,  we  have  not  been 
advisee!  of  anythir.g  of  a  military  nature 
that  will  take  place  at  either  one  of  the.se 
conferences.     The  Members  of  this  Con- 
Bre.ss  are  here  to  represent  tlie  American 
people.     This  Consjre.ss   therefore  ought 
not  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
poes  (  n  at  these   two  conferences    and 
tne  American  people  ought   not  to   be 


kept  in  the  dark.  I  therefore  feel  that 
there  ought  to  be  representatives  from 
Congress  at  each  one  of  these  confer- 
ences and  these  representatives  ou«ht  to 
be  free  to  come  back  and  report  to  the 
Congress.  I  also  feel  that  the  pre.s.s 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the.se  conferences  with  the  view 
of  giving  the  American  people  the  facts. 
Of  course.  If  any  matter  arises  In 
either  conference  of  a  military  nature 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  confidence.  1 
am  sure  the  press  a.s.sociations  would  re- 
spect the  request  of  the  conferences  in 
these  particulars.  In  other  words,  the 
pre.ss  ought  to  be  permitted  to  give  to  the 
American  people  such  facts  as  will  not 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLP]N  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  I  introduced  a  resolution  yes- 
terday asking  the  Speaker  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  from  the  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  to  go 
to  Bermuda  and  sit  in  on  that  conference 
and  report? 

Mr.  ALLEiN  of  Louisiana.  I  know 
that,  and  I  favor  somr^  such  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 


Resolution    for    Placing    of    Child    Care 
Under  Centralized  Federal  Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursdau.  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  unanimously  by  Child  Care 
Conference  of  Wayne  County  C.  I.  O. 
Council,  held  at  Hotel  Statler.  Detroit 
Mich  ,  March  28,  1943; 

Whereas  much  conluslon  and  delay  in 
establishing  proper  child-care  centers  on  a 
national  scale  h;i*  resulted  from  a  Federal 
divi.slon  of  authority  Jn   this  matter;    and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  no  central  agency  re- 
-sponsible  tor  the  operation  or  standards  of 
ihe.se  centers,  and  tne  very  allocation  of  funds 
for  local  administration  mu.^t  pass  through 
several  Rgencu's,  causing  endless  confusion 
ar.d  dfl;iy.  aiul 

Whereas  this  prot^ram  1«  a  vital  part  of  war 
aciniinistration  ii:ul  mu.st  be  so  handled  and 
Inteu-rated  with  the  general  war  plan  if  pro- 
duction Ls  to  meet  the  nt>e<ls  of  victory 
Therefore  be  It 

Rrsolicd.  That  this  body  ur^e  the  Pro.^lricnt 
and  the  Congres.s  of  the  Uruted  Urates  to 
place  -he  whole  matter  of  child  care  vmder  one 
iik,'incy  or  to  set  up  a  special  agency  to  handle 
It  a-s  a  war  problem:   and  be  it  further 

Rf^olvrd.  That  this  agency  be  empowered 
to  set  standards,  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved  That  a  sufficient  appropriation  be 
made  to  allow  this  agency  to  establish  proj^r 
child-care  centers  throughout  the  Nation. 


Oil  the  Sinew  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted  a 
recent  release  from  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation which  gave  some  impressive 
stati>tics  as  to  the  amount  of  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  used  in  the  conduct  of  the 
v.ar  under  battle  and  transport  condi- 
tions. 

The  statement  was  made  that  the  ar- 
ticle was  designed  to  explain  to  the  pub- 
lic why  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  must  be 
conserved  I  would  make  the  point  that 
the  word  "reserved"  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  "conserved."  Perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, the  O.  W.  I.  has  attuned  its  prop- 
aganda to  the  philosophy  of  scarcity: 
that  philosophy,  through  the  action  of 
bureaus,  is  being  applied  to  oil  as  well 
as  to  foods  and  other  commodities  and 
materials  whose  volume  could  be  in- 
creased by  the  observan..'e  of  certain 
fundamental  laws  of  economics. 

Perhaps  a  new  theory  of  economics  has 
been  born.  Let  us  L:i\e  it  a  name — the 
difTusion  and  distribution  of  remainders. 
We  will  use  up  what  we  have  and  not 
make  the  attempt  to  re-create  or  to 
replace. 

I  speak  of  the  oil  problem.  I  do  not 
refer  in  this  .sen.sc  to  the  shortages  in 
heatim?  oils  and  ga.soline  created  by  lim- 
ited transportation  facilities  to  the  Ea.st, 
nor  to  the  rationing  of  gasoline  instituted 
as  a  rubber-conservation  measure.  I 
sp<nik  of  future,  over-all  supply,  the 
supply  for  the  whole  Nation. 

Many  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
present  and  future  taxpayers'  money  is 
now  bein'4  spent  in  the  construction  of 
mammoth  pipe  hnes  to  link  the  oil 
fields  and  th'"  refineries  of  Texas  with 
the  Atlantie  coast.  No  one  has  seriously 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  such  expendi- 
tures, althouKh  there  have  been  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  location  of  one 
of  the  lines.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
who  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
such  lines  can  be  kept  in  full  operation 
without  divesting  tJie  Southwest  of  its 
needed  supply,  to  the  point  of  severe  in- 
jury—injury to  the  production  of  food 
and  a  partial  paralysis  of  that  vast  re- 
gion which  relies  upon  the  automobile 
and  the  truck  to  an  almo.^t  unbelievable 
extent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  enlight- 
ened policy  w  ith  resard  to  oil  is  being  es- 
tablished. Consistently,  for  I'.,  years, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
been  adamant— truculently  so — on  the 
subject  of  crude  oil  prices.  It  froze  them 
as  of  October  1941  and  except  for  a  few 
small  local  adju.stments,  tiie  producers  of 
the  Nation  are  strug'zlin'r  along  trying  to 
meet  1943  costs  with  pre-war  income. 

It  is  a  losing  battle.  The  press  Ls  filled 
with  accounts  of  sales  of  producing  prop- 
erties by  independents  to  the  large,  inte- 


grated companies.  The  Independent  Is 
leaving  the  field,  defeated  not  by  our 
enemies  abroad  but  by  a  few  theorists 
whose  announced  basis  for  refusal  of 
relief  is  a  survey  of  costs  applicable  to  the 
time  when  the  price  freeze  was  made. 
The  skilled  workers  of  the  producing  in- 
dustry— the  men  who  drill  and  operate 
the  wells — have  been  moving  to  the 
plants  that  produce  other  war  materials 
where  no  such  price  restraints  are  felt. 
They  cannot  be  criticized.  They  must 
seek  higher  pay  to  meet  their  living 
costs;  if  the  independent  producer  can- 
not meet  the  competition,  he  lo.ses. 

And  the  Nation  loses.  The  war  pro- 
gram is  endangered.  The  O.  W.  I.  was 
correct  as  to  the  vital  need  of  petroleum 
on  all  the  battlefields,  whether  on  land, 
on  sea  or  in  the  air.  We  cannot  win  a 
war  without  petroleum,  for  direct  use  by 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  nor  can  we  win 
without  the  production  of  foods  and  of 
countless  raw  and  finished  products,  ob- 
tainable only  through  the  use  of  large 
volume  of  petroleum. 

The  figures  on  the  Nation's  reserves 
are  impressive.  The  estimates  custom- 
arily are  on  the  order  of  19,000.000.000  to 
20.000,000.000  barrels.  In  1942  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States 
was  1.385,000,000  barrels.  It  is  an  as- 
sumption too  often  made  by  those  un- 
familiar with  the  nature  of  oil  reserves, 
that  we  have  as  many  years  of  full  and 
adequate  supply  as  the  annual  produc- 
tion is  contained  in  the  estimated  re- 
serves. 

That  is  a  fallacy.  Perhaps  we  do  have 
reserves  of  that  magnitude,  and  cer- 
tainly we  have  no  reason  for  doubting  it. 
But  they  are  not  producible  at  will. 
These  reserves,  to  the  extent  of  several 
billion  barrels  of  the  total,  are  in  old 
fields  whose  wells  yield  small  quantities 
daily.  They  cannot  be  hurried;  they 
will  yield  their  small  amount  per  well, 
and  then  they  cannot  be  pumped  further 
until  a  slow  seepage  of  oil  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well  has  occurred.  Impos- 
ing as  is  the  total  amount  of  oil  still 
underground  in  the  hundreds  of  such 
fields,  it  is  like  having  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  bank  withdrawable  at  the  rate  of  a 
few  dollars  a  day.  The  measure  of  util- 
ity of  your  fortune,  therefore,  is  the 
amount  you  withdraw. 

It  is  the  older  reserves  of  the  Nation 
that  suffer  today  under  the  arbitrary 
price  policy  of  the  O.  P.  A.  That  price 
was  frozen;  no  attempt  was  made,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  a  comp>ensatory  price.  Tradition- 
ally, the  margin  l>etween  income  and 
outgo  of  the  Independent  producer  has 
been  plowed  back  into  the  effort  to  dis- 
cover more  fields.  The  Independent  has 
for  years  found  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  new  fields,  in  some  years  accounting 
for  as  much  as  80  percent. 

In  1942  he  found  67  percent.  The 
lamentable  meaning  of  this  decline  is 
that  the  independent  is  retiring  from  the 
field  of  discovery  effort.  He  does  not 
want  to  retire.  I  know  him.  and  his 
name  is  legion.  He  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  is  drilling  a  well  remote  from 
the  established  fields,  in  the  hope  of  un- 


covering another.  But  he  has  only  one 
source  of  financing  his  prospecting,  and 
that  is  from  the  sale  of  crude  oil  which 
he  produces.  He  does  no  public  financ- 
ing, sells  no  stock,  and  the  banks  will 
not  finance  a  wildcat  well,  for  the  per- 
centage of  failure  is  high.  In  1942  the 
dry  holes  drilled  in  search  of  new  fields 
constituted  nearly  84  percent  of  all  the 
wildcat  wells.  Exploration  clearly  Is  not 
the  ba.sis  for  bank  loans. 

Had  the  new  fields  found  in  1942  been 
large  ones  we  might  share  the  com- 
placency of  the  O.  P.  A.  concerning  the 
future  of  our  oil  supply — the  immediate 
future.  But  they  were  not  large.  There 
were  260  new  fields  and  they  averaged 
about  1,000.000  barrels  each.  That 
means  that  they  will  in  time  produce 
that  much  but  they  will  be  years  in  do- 
ing it.  So.  what  it  means  is  that  we 
withdrew  from  our  crude-oil  bank  ac- 
count substantiaLy  more  than  1,000,000,- 
000  barrels  more  than  was  deposited. 

The  petroleum  geologists  say  that  the 
best  of  the  knowm  prospects  have  been 
drilled  and  that  the  producer  mu.st  ven- 
ture farther  out  into  the  unknown  and 
the  geologically  uncharted  areas  of  the 
Nation.  There  Is  much  room  yet  in 
which  to  explore,  but  Nature  has  estab- 
lished few  signs  to  guide  the  explorer. 
The  cost  of  exploration  increases  yearly 
and  has  been  doing  so  for  some  time, 
both  because  of  the  greater  hazards  in 
drilling  wildcats  in  geologically  unknown 
areas  and  because  of  the  greater  depths 
to  which  the  exploratory  drilling  is  be- 
ing carried.  When  I  was  a  boy  a  4.000- 
foot  well  was  unusual;  they  were  finding 
the  shallower  fields,  500  feet  to  2.500 
feet,  as  a  rule.  Now,  10,000-foot  holes 
are  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  o'  the 
United  States.  The  largest  producing 
field  in  my  State  yields  its  oil  from  a 
depth  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles  and  one 
well  has  been  drilled  in  my  State  to  a 
depth  of  14.500  feet.    It  was  dry. 

In  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  I  was 
a  member  of  the  petroleum  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  We  held  an  exhaus- 
tive hearing  in  November.  Many  wit- 
nes.'^es  from  the  war  emergency  agen- 
cies, from  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and 
from  the  petroleum  industry  appeared 
before  us.  In  House  Report  No.  2744, 
written  pursuant  to  the  hearings,  we 
said: 

Tlie  racts  tend  to  show  that  practically 
every  baiiel  cf  crude  disposed  of  at  our  wells 
today  Is  sold  at  a  price  below  replacement 
costs. 

And  further: 

The  Government  must  so  adjust  the  prices 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  that  the 
perroleuin  Industry  Is  enabled  to  carry  out 
ITS  war  tasks  in  tull.  giving  due  regard  to 
the  Interests  of  the  public. 

I  have  referred  to  the  role  of  the  inde- 
pendent producer  and  concerning  him, 
our  committee  said: 

The  Independent  producer  has  been  a 
valuable  asset  to  petroleum  discovery  and 
developments.  Dealing  principally  with  the 
production  at  crude,  he  lacks  the  security  of 
producers  who  also  engage  In  transporta- 
tion, refining,  and  distribution.     In  this  di- 


Tenlty  of  business  there  has  been  a  protec- 
tion against  losses  in  one  hne  of  Industry 
while  others  may  prosper. 

The  Independent  producer  should  be  given 
proper  encouragement. 

Upward  of  20.000  oil  men  of  the  Na- 
tion bore  the  designation  of  independent 
producers  immediately  preceding  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  The  number  is  smaller 
today.  Some  hundreds  have  entered 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States, 
many  of  whom  are  in  the  zones  of  battle 
now.  Some  rest  forever  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  country  they  served  well 
and  enduringly  in  peace  as  In  war. 

There  remains  a  great  army  of  inde- 
pendent producers,  eager  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  finding,  developing,  and  pro- 
ducing crude  p>etroleum  which  they 
know  is  paramount  in  the  execution  of 
the  gigantic  effort  which  lies  ahead. 
The  consciousness  of  their  responsibility 
Is  fully  developed  among  them.  They 
require  no  exhortations.  Their  sons  and 
their  brothers  and  their  friends  have 
gone  forth  from  a  thousand  communi- 
ties, waging  combat  in  machines  that 
are  but  dummy  weapons  if  they  lack  the 
fuel  and  the  lubricants,  in  the  amount 
and  at  the  precise  instant  demanded  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle. 

There  is  a  great  reservoir  of  skill  and 
knowledge  in  this  army  of  indei>endent 
producers.  They  have  always  found  the 
oil  and  they  have  lost  none  of  their  nat- 
ural talent  for  doing  so.  But  they  are 
men  in  chains,  shackled  by  a  few  who 
give  voice  to  aphorisms  and  adages  of 
economic  theory  founded  upon  the  mil- 
dewed statistics  of  a  dead  yesterday. 

It  is  time  that  the  fog  of  academic 
thought  be  pierced  by  the  svmlight  of 
practical  reasoning.  Let  the  doctors  re- 
move their  charts  and  their  graphs  to 
some  quiet  place,  insulated  against  all 
contact  with  the  affairs  of  today.  It  is 
new  history  that  is  being  made,  and  it  is 
flesh  and  blood,  not  the  statistical  record 
of  prior  years  and  peacetime  costs,  that 
feel  the  impact  of  the  bullets  and  the 
bombs. 

Any  wildcat  well  not  drilled  could  be 
the  one  that  would  open  a  new  and 
needed  source  of  supply  of  crude  oil. 

Any  barrel  of  oil  not  produced  from  a 
stripper  well  could  be  the  barrel  whose 
products  might  bring  a  flying  fortress 
back  from  the  completion  of  a  successf til 
nu&sion. 


In  Opposition  to  the  Hobbc  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1943 

Kir.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  submit  the  state- 
ment made  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  Friday.  April  9,  1943,  during 
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the  consideration  of  H.  R.  653.  the  Hobbs 
bill; 

Mr.  Saih^wski  Mr.  Chfiirman.  I  have  the 
prlvUeee  of  representing  the  great  Industrial 
east  side  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  that  part  of 
Detroit  that  has  produced  and  established 
probably  tie  moat  marvelous  record  of  pro- 
duction m  the  whole  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica I  mu>t  disuifree  with  my  coUeuj^e  from 
M.chiKan  (Mr  HoftmanI  when  he  attacks 
labor  and  labor  leaders.  First  of  all.  I  know 
that  no  man  could  get  up  here  with  bitter- 
iieM  and  hatred  In  hu  heart  for  unions  and 
union  leaders  and  then  argue  Intelligently 
about  this  le^'Lslatlon  I  am  not  going  to 
pet  t<x3  excited  about  what  wivs  said  by  the 
l?(  ntleiiian  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Mich- 
igan about  \RboT  leaders,  but  let  me  say  to 
this  House  that  we  in  I^lrolt  are  mighty 
proud  of  R  J  Thomas.  George  Addes.  and 
Dther  United  Automobile  Workers'  labor 
leaders  and  for  the  wonderful  Job  they  have 
done.  We  have  been  producing  Our  Indus- 
try hf«  produced.  It  was  not  Just  manage- 
ment alone  that  can  take  credit  for  the  work 
that  has  been  done  there  These  labor  leaders 
def-erve  credit  because  they  have  held  down 
•trikes  and  they  have  seen  that  production 
has  been  turned  out.  It  Is  very  unfair  to 
Come  here  day  after  day  and  attack  those 
men  when  they  are  prixluclug  and  have  done 
•uch  splendid  work  In  our  war  effort.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  strikes  and  lock- 
outs have  been  reduced  to  five  one-hun- 
dredlhs  of  1  percent  of  man-hours  worked. 
That  means  that  since  Pearl  Harbor  Indus- 
trial production  has  been  99  95  percent  con- 
tinuous. 

The  many  anlllabor  bills  being  introduced 
In  this  Congress  would  be  of  no  service  to 
the  war  effort;  on  the  contrary  they  could. 
If  passed,  be  seriously  detrimental  to  tha 
production  efTi  rt  of  our  Nation 

A  concerted  eflort  Is  being  made  by  some 
people  In  and  out  of  Congre's  to  attack  the 
labor  movement  These  attacks  do  not  arise 
on  the  basis  of  facts;  rather  the>  represent 
an  attempt  by  antilabor  and  anll-Roosevelt 
elements  to  whip  up  public  hysteria  against 
our  working  people  based  on  du-tortlons. 
Xalsehoods.  and  appeals  to  prejudice 

The  most  highly  publicized  antilabor  bill 
now  before  Congress  is  the  Hobbs  bill  The 
aponsors  of  this  bill  call  It  an  Anti-Racketeer- 
ing Act.  We  all  agree  that  racketeering 
ahould  be  ended  and  that  the  punishments 
for  racketeering  should  be  severe.  However, 
there  Is  already  an  antlracketeerlng  statute 
In  Federal  law  whlrh  Is  called  the  Antl- 
Racketeerlng  Act  of  1934 

The  trouble  with  the  Hobbs  bill  la  that 
It  can  be  construed  by  the  courts  to  prohibit 
•nd  punish  most  of  the  legitimate  activities 

of  organized  labor.  Under  Us  provisions  a 
man  who  voted  for  a  strike  or  walked  the 
picket  line  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
■entenced  to  a  maximum  of  20  years  In 
prison  or  to  be  fined  110.000.  or  both  What- 
ever the  proponents  of  the  proposed  measure 
may  say,  the  language  of  the  Hobbs  bill  is  so 
bruad  that  It  constitutes  a  serious  menace 
to  all  that  organized  labor  has  struggled  for. 
bled  for,  and  even  died  for  through  many 
decades. 

The  original  Antl-Racketeering  Act  of  1934 
Contalna  all  the  powers  necessary  to  ferret 
out  and  adequately  punish  racketeers.  In 
that  original  act.  sections  were  Included  to 
protect  organised  labor  in  the  lawful  pur- 
BUlt  of  Its  legitimate  objectives.  What  the 
Hobbs  bill  wotiJd  do  Is  to  delete  and  to  re- 
move those  sections  which  protect  the 
organizations  ot  working  people  In  their 
hard-won  right  to  bargain  collectively  with 
management. 

The  provision  of  the  original  Antl-Racket- 
eenng  Act  of  1034  which  the  Hobbs  bill  would 
eliminate  says  that  "no  court  shall  construe 
or  apply  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  In 
Buch  a  manner  as  to  Impair,  diminish,  or  In 
any  mauuer  affect  the  rights  of  bona  tide  labor 


organl7-ntlons  In  lawfully  carrying  out  the 
legitimate  objectives  thereof  as  such  rights 
are  expressed  In  existing  statutes  of  the 
United  States."  Also  in  the  original  act  Is 
a  section  specifically  prohibiting  any  attempt 
to  direct  Its  application  against  situations 
Involving  simply  "the  payment  of  wages  by 
a  bona  fide  employer  to  a  bona  fide  em- 
ployee "  These  two  provisions  were  inserted 
as  a  result  of  representation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  has  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing the  levilslatlon.  Thus,  all  that  the  Hobbs 
bill  would  do  Is  to  delete  from  the  present 
law  the  two  provisions  Inserted  to  prevent 
any  dist(jrted  application  of  the  law  to  destroy 
the  lawful  rights  of  labor. 

The  Hobbs  bill  Is  a  bad  bill  It  Is  a  vicious 
bill,  ir  pa.ssed.  It  would  pave  the  way  for 
the  destruction  of  organized  American  labor. 
Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  Success  of  bills 
like  the  Hobbs  measure  will  pave  the  way 
for  fascl.'-m  In  America  In  exactly  the  same 
way  Hitler  fastened  the  bloi>dy  tentacles  of 
fascism  upon  the  unhappy  people  of  Europe. 

We  all  know  that  Hitler's  first  act  In  his 
own  country  and  In  the  unoccupied  coun- 
tries, once  he  had  the  power,  was  to  destroy 
the  unions  of  the  working  people.  Hitler 
knows  that  fascism  cannot  succeed  where  a 
strong  democratic  labor  movement  flourishes. 
Therefore,  the  labor  movement  of  the  United 
States  Is  against  the  Hobbs  bill.  I  am  also 
against  It.  and  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
against  It. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  antilabor  bills 
which  have  reached  one  stage  or  another  In 
this  Congress,  but  this  Hobbs  bill  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  dangerous  because  of  the 
misleading  language  In  which  it  Is  phrased. 
Let  us  contrast  these  efforts  of  the  antilabor 
group  with  the  record  establl.shed  by  our 
unions  so  far  In  this  war.  In  my  congres- 
sional district  the  leading  union  Is  the  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft,  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
men':  Workers  of  America,  afflllated  with  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  This 
union  IS  now  the  largest  in  the  Nation.  If  not 
In  the  world.  Its  n- embers  have  already  pur- 
cha.si'd  around  $200  000.000  In  War  bonds  and 
given  $2,000,000  In  Detroit  alone  for  American 
and  Allied  war  relief.  MtTre  than  150.000  of 
Its  members  are  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation.  Furthermore,  most  of  Its  members 
at  home  have  brothers,  sons,  husbands,  and 
friends  li\  uniform. 

In  addition,  the  U  A  W  -C.  I.  O  has  made 
an  enviable  record  In  the  production  field, 
which  Is.  of  cinirsc.  Ha  chief  function.  At 
least  75  plants,  mf  ny  of  them  huge  In  size 
and  In  productive  capacity,  under  contract 
with  the  U  A  W  -<:  I  O  have  already  been 
awarded  the  Army-Navy  E  for  productive 
efflcUncy. 


Confederate    Dxtors    and    Hospital 
Facilitiei  Durinf  the  Civil  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

or    VUGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thxirsdav,  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  BURCH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
undtT  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  lnclud(?  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Hon  Maury  Maverick  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Riclimond.  Va.,  March  19, 
1943: 

Surgeons.  hospital  administrators,  and  all 
fellcw-Amerlcans  who  have  victory  In  their 
beaits.  plus  a  determination  to  preserve  the 


advance  of  science  and  the  humanities,  life 
srems  pleasant  and  quiet  and  well-ordered 
here  In  Virginia  today.  And  so  It  Is.  In- 
deed, the  people  cf  Virginia  have  never  been 
those  to  cry  and  complain  In  days  cf  tragedy 
and  bloodfched  It  Is  an  honor  from  many 
angles  to  speak  here  today  while  the  whole 
world  thunders  and  crackles  In  flames  As 
a  boy.  I  lived  some  of  the  time  in  Virginia 
with  my  grandmother,  and  attended  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  In.stltute.  As  I  think  of  the 
glory  of  Virginia  history,  the  thought  comes 
to  me;  how  last  the  world  moves  today! 

Yesterday  around  noon  I  made  a  speech 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  In  New  York  City, 
which  was  broadcast  over  the  world;  I  fin- 
ished my  business  In  the  afternoon,  went  to 
LaOuardla  Field  and  came  last  night  in  a 
little  over  two  hours  here  to  Richmond,  which 
was  once  the  capital  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  Amerlc ».  Not  long  ago  It  would 
have  taken  a  couple  of  days;  around  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  It  took  a  month,  and  this 
brings  to  my  mind  that  this  Is  global  war, 
fast-moving,  and  furious. 

Now.  fellcw-cltlzens.  remember  this;  rou- 
tines of  government,  physical  methods  of 
warfare,  methods  of  surgery,  and  of  hospital- 
ization may  change — but  the  true  Ideals  of 
the  human  soul  never  change.  Tlie  principles 
of  freedom  and  liberty  are  Just  as  true  today 
as  they  were  when  Thomas  Jefferson  set  them 
down  In  writing  over  150  years  ago.  The 
spirit  of  the  oath  of  Hippocrates  taken  by 
doctors  four  centuries  before  Christ  In  Greece, 
needs  no  amendment  today.  And  neither,  my 
friends,  do  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Rather, 
our  task  is  to  acquire  the  wisdom,  to  Inter- 
pret these  teachings  and  principles,  and  then 
to  have  the  courage  to  apply  them. 

For  all  these  we  fight  today— the  principles 
of  llt>erty.  of  health,  of  plentiful  food,  of 
cleanliness  and  dignity,  and  the  Christian 
religion,  which  latter  tolerates  all  other  re- 
ligions, but  which  is  epitomized  In  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

Remember  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
In  the  Declaration  of  the  Causes  for  Taking 
Up  Arms.  Issued  July  C,  1775.  He  said:  "Our 
cause  is  Just.  Our  Union  Is  perfect — our  in- 
ternal resources  are  great  •  •  •  we  light 
not  for  glory  or  for  conquest.  We  exhibit 
to  mankind  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a 
people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies, 
without  any  imputation  or  even  suspicion  of 
offence  " 

And  Jefferson  says  that  the  people  will  fight 
on  with  unabatlng  firmness.  In  defiance  of 
every  hazard,  the  people,  to  quote  him  ex- 
actly, "being  of  one  mind  resolved  to  die  af 
freeman  rather  than  to  live  as  slaves." 

These  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  ring  true- 
today;  except  that  they  are  mild  In  compari- 
son to  what  we  shall  have  to  suffer  unless  we 
maintain  freedom.  Had  we  lost  the  Revolu- 
tion, our  sufferings  would  have  been  nothing 
as  compared  with  what  defeat  would  mear: 
today.    Today  we  stand  to  lose  everything. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  history  of  the 
past — and  of  the  South  In  particular.  Yet 
as  we  speak  of  the  South  It  will  not  be  merelj 
for  southern  glorification,  and  to  make  one 
feel  good,  but  to  make  comparisons  which 
will  be  of  value  In  wlmiing  this  war  and 
doing  a  good  hospital  Job  To  sum  up  In 
advance,  if  our  hospital  administrators  and 
doctors  do  as  well  as  did  those  of  the  Con- 
federacy with  their  always  scarce  and  inade- 
quate restjurces,  there  will  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  victory.  If  the  women  of  Amerlcu 
will  do  as  much  aa  the  southern  women  did — 
women  who  had  seldom  ventured  beyond  thu 
confines  of  their  homes — we  will  surely  win. 

I  have  frequently  felt  the  need  for  the  typo 
of  courage  and  sacrifice  that  kept  the  Con- 
federacy going  when  logistics  and  the  report.-* 
showed  It  was  already  defeated.  The  grea; 
book  by  Douglas  S  Freeman,  of  Richmond 
"Lee's  Lieutenants,  "  has  done  much  to  dispel 
the  fog  of  prejudice  that  obscured  the  in- 
herent cause  for  which  the  South  fought  and 
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the  manner  in  which  Ita  Jeadera  and  people 
lought.  Indeed,  the  War  between  the  States 
was  the  moat  glortous  chapter  In  our  hlatory; 
It  was  glorloua  alike  to  the  North  and  South, 
for  the  eouthem  flre  eater  and  northern  abo- 
litionist both  threw  their  blue  chips  Into  the 
game  ca  death  and  both  played  to  the  last. 
To  the  eternal  credit  of  Americans  we  stood 
and  altigged  and  slaughtered  and  asked  only 
the  privilege  of  dying  for  our  principles.  Both 
the  North  and  South  wore  the  red  badge  of 
courage  and  both  knew  the  triumph  of  death. 
The  total  casualties  of  both  sides  appeared  to 
be  about  a  mlUlon  men;  I  8\L<=pect  under 
present  concepts  probably  2.000.000  If 
the  lowest  figure  is  accepted,  and  should  we 
have  proportional  casualties  In  this  war,  we 
would  equal  those  of  our  ally.  Russia,  who 
has  already  suffered  casualties  of  some  four 
or  five  million. 

Let  us  get  this  in  our  minds:  In  the  War 
between  the  Stages  we  both  fought  for  our 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  after 
the  war  Joined  together  under  a  single  Con- 
stitution recreating  the  Union  now  and  for- 
ever indivisible.  No  such  chance  of  Tlctory  In 
defeat  iwalU  us  now.  We  either  totally  win 
or  lose.  If  we  lose,  we  wlU  suffer  humiliating 
punishment  and  degradation,  vulgar  and  un- 
sanitary death  or,  what  wUl  be  Infinitely 
worse,  abject  sUvery  for  ours- Ives  and  our 
children  foreyer. 

Now  friends.  It  has  been  my  personal  prob- 
lem and  duty  to  give  service  to  hospitals  for 
the  past  vear.  as  Director  of  my  division  In 
the  War  Production  Board.  To  my  admitted- 
ly pleasant  surprise,  among  a  hundred  other 
surprise-  found  in  the  thrUUng  chapters  of 
science.  I  find  the  South  made  commendable 
pro(?re«  In  medicine  Just  previous  to  the  War 
between  the  State*. 

In  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  our  Capitol  at 
Washingvon  are  the  sUtues  of  the  great  en- 
tered there  by  the  States  of  our  Union.  Only 
the  South  have  honored  doctors.  The  only 
three  men  honored  as  humanitarian  sclentlsU 
to  this  very  day  are  Dr.  Crawford  Ix>ng 
Georgia  who  was  first  to  use  anesthesia. 
Kphralm  UcDowell  at  Rockbridge,  Va.,  later 
of  Kentudiy,  the  first  to  perform  an  ovarioto- 
my, and  Dr.  John  Oorrle  of  Florida,  physician 
and  inventor  of  the  lc«  machine  and  me- 
chanical refrigeraUon  used  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  rooms  in  which  fever  patients 
were  kept.  On  Dr.  Long's  statue  are  these 
words  at  his:  "I  regard  my  profession  as  a 
ministry  of  God." 

I  speak  as  an  admirer  of  the  doctor  and 
tba  hospital  administrator  and  nurse — as  one 
who  owes  hU  life  to  them  on  more  than  one 
occasion     Once,  on  the  batUeflelda  of  France, 
where  I  was  inspired  in  the  dark  morning  of 
attack  by  an  arm  band  of  the  Red  Cross 
bending  over  me;   another   time  In   America 
many  years  uter— and  still  other  times — bo 
if  I  make  a  mlsUke.  mark  It  off  as  unintend- 
ed.   It's  this :  As  you  all  know,  medicine  and 
the  administration  of  hospitals  went  through 
hideous  dark  ages.     Bmergtng  from  the  dark 
age.   doctors  were  still   no   better  considered 
than    appUen   of   leeches,    bloodletters.   and 
haucutters.     But  In   the  South   the  doctor 
got  his  first  recognition  as  a  professional  gen- 
tleman   of    a    profeaslon.    probably    because 
theirs  was  a  leisure  elasa. 

Prom  books,  pamphlets,  memoirs,  official 
reports  of  the  United  State*  Government, 
and  the  Confederate  States  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  I  find  many  solid  and  in- 
teresUng  facta.  Among  them  Is  that  the 
Confederate  hospitals  were  probably  better, 
in  spite  of  the  blockade  and  lack  of  resources, 
than  the  northern  hospital;  in  any  event  the 
record  was  a  worthy  one  considering  the 
backwardness  of  the  tUxxes.  and  conditions  in 

general.  ^       ,^  ,_ 

In  Richmond  were  nimierous  hospitals, 
among  them  Jackson  and  Chlmboraro. 

Let  us  read  the  words  of  a  seemingly  over- 
pious  alKJlltionlst.  who  tells  the  truth  In  an 


cOcial  United  States  Government  report 
when  he  says  our  treatment  of  Yankee  prta- 
oners  was  In  soma  Instance*  q\iite  terrible, 
but  who  also  tells  the  truth  when  he  angrily 
praises  southern  hospitals.  In  fact,  he  say* 
concerning  the  Jackson  Hospital  in  Rich- 
mond: "I  found  at  the  rebel  hospital  the 
evidence  of  thorotigah  organliation  and  wise 
system — a  large  generosity  In  all  the  provi- 
sions for  the  comfort  of  the  patients  *  *  ^ 
no  lack  of  supplies  and  needed  stores  •••.*• 
He  continues:  "Jackson  Hospital,  as  con- 
ducted by  the  rebels,  was  excellent,  in  It* 
general  pUn  <rf  organlMtlon;  in  lU  location, 
and  Its  arrangement  of  buUdlng:  In  Its  ad- 
ministration; In  it*  thorotigh  policing;  in 
the  exceeding  cleanliness  of  its  bedding,  and 
in  the  very  liberal  provisions  made  by  the 
rebel  government  for  the  hospital  fund. " 

And  Jackson  Hospital  was  no  small  Insti- 
tution even  as  one  meastirea  hospitals  today. 
There  were  2.500  well-kept  beds;  feather  pil- 
lows double  rations  from  the  Confederate 
Congress,  a  fine  Uundry,  and  a  bakery  which 
baked  60.000  loaves  of  bread  a  day.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  today  that  the  pub- 
lic-spirited dtlKns  m  Rockbridge  County 
have  converted  the  home  of  General  Jackson 
into  a  modern  hospital— a  tribute  to  a  great 
warrior  who  was  first  a  Christian  gentleman 
and  whose  last  words  were:  'l^t  us  paw  over 
the  river  and  rest  in  the  shade  of  trees. 

AS  for  the  Chlmborazo  Hospital  In  Rich- 
mond, it  wa*  a  tribute  to  the  medical  knowl- 
edge and  administrative  genius  of  Dr.  James 
B  McCaw.  It  was  for  Its  time  a  model  of 
efficiency,  discipline,  and  cleanliness.  Its 
mortality  rate.  exceptlonaUy  low  for  those 
days  is  a  monument  to  the  professional  skill 
and  devotion  of  all  who  served  on  the  staff. 
Prom  records  It  .eems  that  Chlmborazo 
was  the  greatest  hospital  In  the  history  of 
the  world  up  to  Its  time.  More  cases  were 
treated  there  during  its  8  years  than  any 
base  hospital  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  Prance  during  the  last  war. 

As  for  the  women,  the  South  was  fuU  of 
Florence  Nightingales  I  have  read  varloua 
stories  of  these  Florence  Nightingale*  of  the 
South.  Down  In  CharlottesvlUe  my  grand- 
mother converted  the  big  home  Into  a  hos- 
pital; also  the  big  barn  when  there  came 
overflows  of  patients:  and  this  she  did  for 
Boutherners  and  northerners  alike.  There 
were  hundreds  of  such  makeshift  hofeplial* 
baaed  on  the  necessity  of  the  time. 

I  make  all  these  comparisons  for  a  defUilte 
purpose.  SUrved  and  blockaded,  suffering  in 
shortages  of  everything  due  to  Inflation,  and 
inability  to  get  certain  essentials  at  all.  the 
Confederates  fought  on.  But  the  main  thing 
la  that  the  Confederate  surgeons  and  hoepital 
adminifittator*  and  nurses  did  without,  im- 
provised, substituted,  stretched,  and  by  su- 
perior administration  got  almoet  mlraculoua 
results  from  leaa  and  leas. 

The  truth  U  we  face  the  same  situation 
today— and  thl*  time  we  of  America  must 
not.  cannot,  and  wUl  not  lose!  But  because 
of  shipping  conditions  and  various  other 
reasons,  we  actuaUy  face  the  same  situation 
as  the  Confederate*,  even  though  our  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  equipment  are  a  hundred 

times  greater. 

What  must  be  our  immediate  condtict  now 
and  throtighout  this  war? 

First  Of  all,  do  cTerythlng  the  Confederate* 
did  In  making  mxxii  out  of  little. 

Second.  utUlas  all  existing  hospital  space 
without  roor*  boUdlng. 

Third,  keep  new  hospital  construction  at  a 

minimum.  ^         .     « 

Fourth  by  superior  management,  reduce 
the  stay  of  patlento  *o  the  lowest  point  con- 
sidered safe  by  your  staff  doctor. 

Fifth  promote  substitute— and  do  with- 
out when  we  have  to.  And.  mentioning  Jtist 
one  shorUgo— the  Confederates  had  a  ^ve 
scartity  of  quinine.  So  have  we.  The  Con- 
federate* promoted  substitute*  In  quinine— 


and  Virginia  1*  today  doing  the  same  thhif 
In  the  Merck  Chemical  Co.  at  Bkton  whers 
atabrlne  Is  betng  manufactured. 

Medical  education  was  kept  up  in  th« 
Confederacy  as  far  as  possible,  although  Vir- 
ginia was  the  only  State  to  keep  open  her 
medical  Institutions.  Medical  education  was 
kept  up  by  some  journals,  but  principally  by 
the  Confederate  surgeons  In  the  field.  l*t 
us  center  on  the  Job  at  hand  and  not  waste 
our  time  arguing  the  advantage*  or  disad- 
vantage* of  socialised  medicine,  but  devote 
all  our  energy  to  winning  the  war. 

Also,  let  us.  in  the  sixth  place,  keep  up 
education,  reoeareh.  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  promotion  of  hospitals  for  ci- 
vilians and  military  alike  now  and  forever 
hereafter 

Out  of  our  present  situation,  we  may  and 
can  make  certain  great  advances.  Previous 
to  the  War  between  the  States  the  South  had 
suffered  from  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
qtiack  medicines.  The  war  and  the  blockade 
caused  qtiaek  medletnes  to  l>c  no  longer  avail- 
able, and  the  health  of  the  southern  people 
Improved.  No  medication  at  all  was  found  to 
be  better  than  medication  of  the  quack 
variety. 

Quarantine*  kept  out  foreign  epidemics 
and  diseases.  Although  the  South  suffered 
great  privations.  It  is  believed  that  In  many 
Instances  simple  diets  brought  better  health. 
No  doubt,  we.  as  a  Nation,  will  be  better 
off  physically  today  because  of  the  necessity 
for  revising  and  correcting  our  habits  of 
overeating.  Certainly  we  must  turn  our 
present-day  hardships  to  advantages. 

In  many  ways,  rationing  of  food,  gascdlne, 
and  other  Items  has  caused  hospital  admin- 
istrators some  serious  and  uncalled-for  prob- 
lems. By  all  means,  rationing  of  gtxxla  which 
hospitals  need  should  not  be  administered  by 
people  who  know  nothing  about  hospitals. 
Unfortunately  this,  to  some  extent,  is  the 
case  today. 

I  think  that  the  hospital  admlnittraton  at 
America  should  rise  up  and  show  Just  ex- 
actly how  they  are  affected;  first,  showing 
that  they  are  already  rationed,  also  that  self- 
dlBClpllne  based  on  long  experience  ia  belnf 
imposed.  In  any  event,  continuing  studies  of 
diet  should  be  made  In  this  war  so  that  wher- 
ever possible,  you  can  help  strive  apparent 
food  shortages  and  also  that  your  hospitals 
will  get  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
proper  care  of  patients 

As  for  this  war,  we  might  as  well  be  honest 
and  accept  the  truth.    Let  us  quit  lying  to 
ourselves  by  saying  the  war  will  be  over  any 
certain  time,  because  we  dont  know.    More« 
over,  like  the  War  Between  the  State*,  when 
the  fighting  was  over  there  was  still  recon- 
struction.    And.  so  In   this  war,  when   ths 
military  fighting  atopa.  there  will  be  the  prob- 
lem of  national  and  world  reconstruction. 
E3even  mlUlon  soldiers,  twenty  to  thirty  mil- 
lion industrial  workers  must  all  sudd«ily  get 
new  Job*  In  thl*  country  alone.    The  rest  of 
the  world  cuUlde  the  Western  Hemtepbere 
will  be  in  a  much  wor*e  condition  and  th» 
troubles  of  the  wtwld  wlU  affect  us  greaUy. 
Indeed,  the  wortd  Is  not  alone  turned  upstd* 
down    as  Lord  Comwalll*  humorou*ly  Indi- 
cated'when  he  had  his  Kngllah  band  play  that 
tune  at  Torktown  in  1781.     Ttoday  the  world 
U  wrong  side   out   and   rtgbt  side  to:    It  to 
twisted  m  blood  and  hunger,  it  I*  torn  apart 
by  conflicting  ideologle*   It  la  and  wUl  be 
misled    by    mass    psychosis.      Among    otb«r 
things,  wwld-wlde  unemployment  U  certain 
*o  come.  ^^ 

Therefore,  unless  we  be  fooU.  we  wW  P^ 
pare  at  once  for  the  days  and  years  of  eh*o« 

to  come.  - 

As  hospital  men,  for  the  days  and 

to  come  you  must  consider  these  vaa§ 

be  prepared  to — 
Firat.  Admit  there  will  be  great  casualties. 
Second.  Prepare  for  himdreda  of  thou*and« 

and  millions  of  casualUe*. 


.  "i 
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such  a  manner  as  to  Impair,  diminish,  or  In 
any  mauuer  aSect  the  rtghu  of  bona  tide  labor 
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fellcw-Amerlcans  who  have  victory   In   their 
ht-aits.  plus  a  determination  to  preserve  the 


^ICU  IV-liUiiU*. 


the   fog  of  prejudice    that   obscured    the    in- 
herent cause  for  which  the  South  fought  and 
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Third.  MobUlEe  the  womanpower  in  thU 
now  and  also  prepare  for  the  problem  of 
hoepltallzatlon  of  women  veterans.  After 
this  war  women  veterans  may  be  as  many 
as  were  men  of  the  last,  anyhow  their  ntmi- 
ber  will  be  great 

Fourth.  Consider  the  hospital  problem, 
civilian  and  military,  a*  one  national  prob- 
lem 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  forget 
this  psychotic  talk  of  being  against  all  pt)«t- 
war  planning.  Either  we  plan  ahead  or  we 
go  back  Into  the  Dark  Agrs.  Either  we  look 
ahead  or  our  people  will  die  In  millions  In- 
stead of  tens  of  thousands.  Not  to  plan 
ahead  is  to  blind  our  eyes  and  consciously 
commit   national    and    International   suicide. 

S[)eclf\cally  and  to  the  point;  I  hope  all 
people  and  organizations — and  amoi;g  the 
organizations  I  include  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  the  American  Hospital  As- 
stK'latlon.  the  American  Medical  Association. 
the  American  Legion,  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars — nil.  I  hope,  will  demand  im- 
mediate establishment  of  one  well-selected, 
nonpolltlcal,  and  unbiased  commission  or 
Burvey  to  ascertain  all  the  essential  facts 
about  the  health  and  hospital  problem  of 
America.  Now  and  for  the  future  I  do  not 
augpeit  the  form,  but  I  do  think  that  II  It  Is 
such  as  to  Include  the  three  surgeon  gen- 
ernls  of  the  United  State.-?  and  the  Veteran  s 
Administrator.  Representatives  of  the  Sonate 
and  House,  and  members  of  the  profeseuins 
appointed  by  the  President.  In  order  that  all 
forces  start  out  united  and  not  be  harassed 
by  Jealousies  as  we  are  In  so  many  things 
today,  then  abstilutely  essential  work  can  be 
done  and  we  can  get  somewhere. 

I  now  discuss  another  point.  I  hope  not 
too  bluntly  I  have  had  in  my  life  many 
contacts  with  medical  profession  and  hos- 
pitals I  have  never  favored  socialized  med- 
icine, but  In  advocating  certain  measures 
which  since  are  admitted  by  all  doctors  not 
to  have  the  slightest  flavor  of  socialized  med- 
icine, 1  was  told  at  the  time  of  the  advocacy 
that  It  was  "socialized  medicine  "  I  think 
my  recent  studies  and  numerous  contacts 
have  cleared  my  mind  on  that  subject,  and 
I  believe  I  can  make  a  statement  that  is 
clear  as  to  objective. 

Hospitals  are  community  enterprl.ses.  main- 
tained In  whole  or  part  by  taxation,  by 
endowment,  or  gift,  or  by  fees,  but  a  profit  Is 
not  expected  Should  a  profit  be  made,  no 
one  objects,  but  no  one  gets  to  object  but 
cnce  In  a  blue  moon,  since  no  profit  is  ninde. 
TTius  both  doctors  and  ho<-pital  administra- 
tors and  the  people  as  a  whole  can  advocate, 
agitate,  promote,  advertise,  and  demand  hos- 
pitals and  still  more  hospitals. 

But  I  must  here  interject  a  hope:  It  Is  that 
It  would  be  a  shame  If  anyone,  doctor,  hos- 
pital administrator,  or  otherwise,  confused 
his  dislikes  or  prejudices  in  domestic  politics 
With  tliLs  question.  The  alleviation  of  hu- 
man misery  and  the  advance  of  science  should 
Hot  be  held  up  by  political  or  personal  or 
any  kind  of  prejudice. 

Rather,  let  us  all,  doctors  and  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, think  In  the  terms  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford Long,  and  regard  our  profession  as  a 
ministry  of  God  Let  our  spirit  aLso  be 
militant;  let  us  likewise  think  with  tlie  war 
aplrit  of  plain  old-time  religion  and  shedding 
blood,  but  at  the  same  time  of  sulfa  drugs, 
and  microscopes,  and  learning,  and  modern 
Instruments  and  modern  management,  and 
unselfish  service  to  our  fellow  men. 

Our  problems  are  overwhelming,  but  we 
eh.ill  not  l>e  overwhelmed  For  what  our  sons 
and  daughters  face,  we  will  be  stcut  of  heart, 
and  shall  not  break 

We  will  follow  a  simple  rule.  It  Is  written 
In  the  twenty-flfth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
Bt  Matthew  Christ  spoke  In  parables  of  the 
Last  Day  of  Judgment  The  scene  opens,  let 
It  be  your  guide,  let  It  be  your  professional 
guide,  let  It  be  >our  hospiul  guide.  Christ 
•aid: 


"For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ya  gava  me 
meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I 
waa  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  In; 

"Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  waa  sick,  and 
ye  visited  me;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
ur.to  me  " 

And  after  the  righteous  asked  when  they 
bad  done  all  these  things  for  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  said:  "Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  It  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  It  unto  me." 

Therefore,  let  us  resolve  that  all  men  under 
Gtd  shall  receive  proper  attention.  Let  us 
say  that  all  men  under  Qod  so  far  as  It  Is 
passible  for  ua  to  do  so.  will  be  given  proper 
hospital  and  medical  care. 

Men  today  die  for  liberty,  for  the  right  to 
worship  their  God,  and  raise  their  eyes  aloft 
to  see  the  unsullied  light  of  science  Let  us 
resolve  today  that  under  the  freedom  rf 
democracy,  men  may  also  live — and  In  health 
and  strength. 


Hoof-and-Mouth   Disease   an   UncoDtrol- 
lable  Menace 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VKRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSJS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  IS.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLiry.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  me  to  extend 
m.y  remarks.  I  lesire  to  include  two  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  the  Honorable 
W    Arthur  Simpson,  of  Lyndon viUe,  Vt. 

Mr.  Simpson  Is  a  recognized  authority 
with  respect  to  matters  and  things  in- 
volved in  the  raising  of  beef  and  dairy 
cattle.  He  is  not  only  an  operator,  but 
he  acts  as  a  judge  at  cattle  shows  from 
Maine  to  California  and  in  Canada.  He 
knows  whereof  he  speaks  when  he  says 
as  of  April  3: 

Wilder  F.\aM.  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Dear  Charles:  Your  colleague,  Mr.  Celleh, 
of  New  York,  made  a  statement  in  the  House 
Thursday  that  England  has  been  using  thou- 
sands and  thoufands  of  tons  of  Argentine 
beef  and  has  not  suffered  from  any  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease.  Will  ycu  kindly  tell  him  that 
he  Is  in  error  Ir  respect  to  this  situation? 
England  has  suffered  disastrously  from  hcxjf- 
nnd-mouth  disease  at  periodic  Intervals  I 
personally  know  of  two  very  valuable  herds 
of  pedigreed  shorthorns,  one  In  Scotland  and 
one  In  England,  being  entirely  destroyed  re- 
cently They  practice  a  very  desperate  rem- 
edy of  slaughter  In  Great  Britain,  and  It  has 
had  the  effect  of  destroying  many  valuable 
pedlereed  cattle.  If  hoof-and-mouth  disease 
should  be  Introduced  Into  this  country  with 
Its  tremendous  number  of  wild  game  which 
Is  also  susceptible  to  the  disease.  It  might  be- 
come Impossible  to  eradicate.  We  cannot 
afford  to  take  any  chances  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  even  a  small  amount  of  beef  from 
South  America.  There  are.  however,  no  sani- 
tary restrictions  on  the  Importation  of  cooked 
meat  from  that  country,  although  there  are 
some  tariff  barriers. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

W.  ARTHtJR  SiMPSOM. 

And  again,  as  of  April  9: 

Supplementing  my  former  letter  regarding 
the  situation  in  regard  to  the  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  In  England,  I  might  say  that 
two  of  the  herds  which  I  mentioned  were  the 
Locklnge  herd  owned  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Lloyd  and 


the  Aldle  herd,  owned  by  Mr.  Flnley  MacGil- 
levray. 

What  Congressman  Htnx,  of  Wisconsin,  baa 
said  m  regard  to  Argentine  beef  la  very  true. 
Due  to  the  year-round  grazing  season  in  the 
Argentine,  the  natural  growth  of  alfalfa,  and 
the  favorable  climate  for  corn,  beef  can  be 
produced  there  at  a  very  low  figure  Indeed  I 
have  seen  it  estimated  as  low  as  2  cents  per 
pound  on  the  hoof. 

I  have  forwarded  my  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative Celler,  a  copy  of  these  letters. 


Farm  Security  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  15,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  and 
a  statement  from  the  National  Farmers' 
Union: 

North  Dakota  Council  of 

Christian  Education, 

Fargo.  N.  Dak  .  March,  26.  1943. 
Congressman  Usher  L.  BtmoicK, 
House  of  Rt^preaentattves, 

Wasnnigton.D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  Tlirough  Walter  Mf.d- 
dock,  I  have  learned  of  the  move  by  the  Ho\ise 
of  Representatives  to  Investigate  the  pollciea 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and 
the  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  label  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  as  commu- 
nistic. 

While  my  work  In  North  Dakota  Is  In  the 
field  of  Christian  education.  It  does  take  me 
Into  contact  with  a  great  many  rural  people, 
and  I  have  come  to  know  quite  a  numtKT  oX 
the  county  directors  In  a  number  of  In- 
stances I  have  learned  something  of  the  story 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  farm  families  The 
more  I  learn  atK^ut  what  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  Is  doing  the  more  I  appre- 
ciate what  Is  being  accomplished  I  certainly 
do  not  find  anything  In  the  whole  program 
as  I  come  In  contact  with  It  that  In  any  way 
reminds  me  of  communism.  I  Just  wanted 
to  pass  on  this  testimony. 
Very  faithfully  yours. 

C  A.  Armstrong, 
State  Superintendent. 

Washtncton.  April  11. — The  National 
Farmers  Union  Executive  Council  today  Is- 
sued a  statement  commltlng  the  organization 
to  a  last  ditch  fight  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  even  thouph  It  Is  abandoned 
by  others  for  political  expediency. 

The  council's  statement   said: 

"Reported  Department  of  Agriculture  plans 
to  continue  aid  to  low-Income  farm  families 
In  order  to  Increase  food  production  amount 
to  an  admission  that  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration service  has  proved  Its  value  and 
IndlspensablUty. 

"In  proposing  to  do  away  with  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administration  by  merging,  transferring, 
and  distributing  Its  work.  thcs«  engaged  In  a 
plot  to  assassinate  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion now  admit  that  continuance  of  Its  work 
Is  vital  In  the  production  of  food  to  meet  oiu- 
rising  war  needs. 

"More  than  a  year  ago,  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  urged  the  Cong: ess  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration to  make  t350.000,000  in  additional 
loans  to  put  more  than  a  half  million  farm- 
ers Into  Increased  production. 


Laet  us  read  vne  woros  ui  »  »ccii»»ii&*j  w.-^. 
pious  abollUonlst.  who  tells  the  truth  In  an 


federate,  promoted  subrtltutes  In  quinine-   |  »na  uiu^^ 
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The  i4>proprUtlon  was  cut  after  a  hearing 
before  the  Byrd  economy  cammltte*  which 
resembled  a  witchcraft  trial. 

•The  self -righteous  men  who  tlirlve  upon 
America's  economic  serfdom  on  the  oommer- 
eial  farms  and  plantations  of  the  Nation  de- 
manded that  the  Agency  be  burned  at  the 
stake,  lest  it  give  a  vision  of  real  freedom  and 
economic  Independence  to  the  minds  of 
down-trodden  people. 

"The  Farm  Security  Administration  had 
refused  to  serve  the  plantation  owners'  pur- 
poses It  went  beyond  giving  their  human 
workstock  relief — keeping  th«m  fit  for  the 
harness  another  year — and  attempted  to  give 
them  a  dismally  small  share  in  American 
democracy  It  refused  to  sign  them  up  as 
members  of  the  commercial  farm  InteresU' 
lobbying  group,  as  did  another  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  showed  them 
how  to  produce  food  and  fiber  for  the  Na- 
tion— yes,  even  encouraged  and  helped  them 
to  do  it  to  swell  the  Nation's  food  supply. 
So  the  Farm  Security  Administration  was 
marked  for  death. 

"In  the  year  that  followed  the  tremendous 
error  of  the  plan  for  aasaaslnation  became 
so  apparent  that  no  InteUlgent  person  con- 
cerned with  agriculture  and  oiix  food  prob- 
lems at  the  national  level  could  escape  It. 
The  435.000  farmers  on  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  program  in  that  Intervening 
year  Increased  their  production  of  vital  food 
crops  far  In  excess  of  the  national  average. 
But  they  were  too  few.  Rationing  became 
necessary — drastic  rationing  that  will  become 
more  and  more  severe  as  this  war  goes  on 

"The  National  Farmers  Union,  late  In  1943, 
while  there  waa  still  time  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation and  get  results  In  terms  of  food 
production  in  1943.  proposed  that  Farm  6e- 
curtty  Administration  be  authorleed  to  loan 
a  billion  dollars  to  put  more  than  a  million 
farmers  Into  greater  production.  We  had 
confldence  that  the  national  administration, 
once  the  source  of  dynamic  leadership  for 
common  men,  would  immediately  support  a 
proposal  to  tap  the  unused  manpower  of  the 
Nation  and  develop  the  greatest  existing  field 
for  added  food  production  for  America  and 
her  allies. 

•■We  were  not  so  naive  as  to  l>elleve  that 
the  privateers  of  agrlculttire  would  control 
their  lust  for  economic  advantage  and  power 
in  the  face  of  national  Interest  and  permit 
the  little  people  In  agriculture  to  produce 
food  for  the  Nation,  even  though  they  them- 
selves were  unwilling  to  convert  their  fields 
from  Uttle  needed  crops  to  vital  food  and  oil 
crops.  They  would  fight.  Just  as  they  are 
today  fighting  a  battle  In  the  name  of  agri- 
culture to  obtain  draft  exemption  for  work- 
era  In  nonessential  crops  along  with  workers 
in  essential  crops. 

"This  came  true.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  leader  of  the  lynch  mob 
ta  1942,  was  replaced  by  the  National  Cotton 
Council  and  the  Delte  Council,  which  has 
written  out  to  the  field  for  'opinions'  and 
•minors'— poison  gas  such  as  Hitler's  fifth 
columnists  use — to  smear  the  Farm  Security 
Admlnlatratlon. 

"Aided  by  their  allies  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  National  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, these  Tory  interests  obtained  a  ver- 
dict against  Farm  Security  Administration  in 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  BepresenUtlves 
when  It  killed  a  »«5,000.000  appropriation  to 
the  agency  to  marshal  farm  labor.  It  waa 
voted  specifically  that  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration should  not  administer  the  program, 
although  it  was  the  only  agency  with  expe- 
rience at  the  Job. 

"A  higher  court  might  have  reversed  this 
verdict.  But  now  the  report  is  that  the  deci- 
sion is  already  written,  and  that  Farm  Secur- 
ity AdmlnUtraUon  is  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  expediency — and  national  interests 
and  American  consumers  with  it. 


"A  general  who  won  a  brilliant  cami>algn 
for  greater  food  production  Is  going  to  be 
shot,  virtually  without  trial. 

"We  cheerfuUy  grant  those  who  by  de- 
stroying Farm  Security  Administration  are 
knowingly  destroying  food  production,  all  the 
credit,  and  all  the  aatlsfactlon  they  may  get 
from  their  ignoble  victory. 

"It  will  be  short  lived.  Their  victory  will 
come  back  to  haunt  and  plague  them  as  the 
hungry  people  of  America  and  Allied  Nations 
rise  to  condemn  the  deed. 

"The  National  Farmers  Union  is  going  on 
with  Its  friends,  whether  or  not  the  case  Is 
predetermined,  to  insist  that  tt^e  common 
people  In  agriculture  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  produce  the  vast  quantities  of  food  they 
can  produce  If  given  the  opportunity.  We 
have  Joined  with  the  National  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, the  railroad  brotherhoods,  the  National 
Committee  on  Child  Labor,  and  other  groups 
to  fight  for  adequate  appropriations  for  Farm 
Security  Administration.  We  will  continue 
to  stand  with  them. 

•We  would  stand  for  a  farm  security  pro- 
gram in  peace  to  give  underprivileged  Amer- 
icans an  opportunity  to  share  In  our  democ- 
racy. 

"We  will  not  be  a  party  In  war  to  a  be- 
trayal of  the  family  farmers  in  agriculture 
whom  we  represent,  of  the  consumers  of 
America,  or  of  America  herseif. 

"We  win  not  be  a  party  to  an  act  that, 
whether  conaclous  or  unconscious,  amounts 
In  its  effect  to  sabotage." 


Federal  Assistance  for  Subdivisions  of 
State  GoTeramentt 


in  TBrtous  parts  of  the  8Ute  for  Tartoiu  umi 
in  the  war  effort  has  aeverdy  reduced  tho 
tax  revenues  of  the  State  and  Ita  subdivision* 
becattae  federally  owned  property  is  not  tax- 
able: and 

Whereas  a  particular  example  Is  the  Green- 
wood district  of  Sebastian  County,  which  is 
a  separate  coixnty  insofar  as  finances  are 
concerned,  and  which  has  lost  approximately 
20  i>ercent  of  Its  revenues  by  reason  of  the 
establishment  of  Camp  Chafee;   and 

Whereas  subdivisions  of  Bute  government 
affected  by  such  Government  purchases  have 
no  way  of  recouping  the  lost  revenues  and 
maintaining  their  necessary  services:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hovse  of  RfTfresentatir^s 
of  the  Fifty -fourth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  {the  Senate  concumnf 
therein).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  make  some 
equitable  provision  for  Federal  assistance  to 
such  distressed  subdlvlslonF  of  State  govern- 
ment, to  the  end  that  they  may  contmue  to 
provide  necessary  public  services  for  their 
people  and  to  give  adequate  protection  and 
other  services  to  the  Federal  project*  locat<?d 
theieln. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Thursday.  April  15. 1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Recohd,  I  am  including  a  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  Hon.  Russell  Turnip- 
seed  and  adopted  at  the  recent  session  of 
the  Arkansas  Legislature  dealing  with 
the  acute  and  rapidly  growing  problem  of 
county  and  local  finances  resulting  from 
large  acquisitions  of  real  estate  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  varioiis 
States.  The  situation  referred  to  in  the 
resolution  finds  Its  counterpart  in  many 
places  in  this  country.  Unless  the  'vital 
and  essential  functions  of  counties,  mu- 
nicipalities, school  districts,  and  other 
political  subdivisions  of  the  States  are  to 
be  paralyzed  the  problem  presented  must 
be  recognized  and  dealt  with  promptly. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  board  estab- 
lished by  the  President  to  study  the  effect 
of  Federal  acquisitions  on  local  fiscal  af- 
fairs will  soon  report  its  findings  so  that 
adequate  legislation  to  solve  the  problem 
may  be  initiated  and  further  crippling 
effects  avoided.  The  resolution  referred 
to  follows: 

Houn  Concurrent  Resolution  8 

Whereas  tb»  purchase  by  the  United  States 
Oovemmeat  at  oonslderable  blocks  al  laud 


InterterritorUI  Freif  bt  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KKirTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Apnl  15.  1943 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R»c- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Robert  E.  Webb.  Vio« 
Chairman,  Board  of  Investigation  and 
Research,  Transportation  Act  of  IMO: 

BOAKD   or    IWVESTIGATIOH 

AND   RBBEAKCB, 

Washington,  April  9.  1943. 
Hon.  Bhint  Spsnci. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Ua.  Spknce;    I   cerulnly   appreciate 
your  nice  letter  of  April  7  relaUve  to  our 

Summary  Report  on  Inter  territorial  Freight 
Rates. 

The  full  report  of  the  Board  containing  tht 
analysis  upon  which  this  summary  is  based  la 
being  prepared  for  pubUcatlon  and  wUl  be 
lUed  with  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  a  few  weeks.  This  report  condudea 
that  the  regional  differences  In  freight  ratea 
do  have  some  effect  on  the  induatrial  devel(4>- 
ment  of  different  parts  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, the  extent  to  which  Southern  and  West- 
ern development  has  been  affected  Is  some- 
thing whlctf  does  not  admit  of  precise  meas- 
urement. 

Our  report  shows  that  freight  rates  and 
regional  differences  in  rate  levels  affect  some 
types  of  industries  more  than  others.  The 
effect  of  the  differences  In  rate  levels  U 
something  which  does  not  admit  of  meastire- 
ment  except  in  terms  of  broad  Judgment. 
Since,  however,  the  regional  differences  In 
ciaas  rates  do  have  some  effect  on  industrial 
development,  and  since  the  cxisUng  differ- 
ences in  the  class-rate  tevcls  are  not  Justified 
by  cost  and  transport  aUon  conditions,  ttoere 
is  no  sound  reason  why  these  dlflcrenooa 
should  be  continued,  regardless  of  the  depee 
to  which  they  may  have  affected  inductrlal  de- 
velopment m  different  parts  of  tht  eoDntiy. 

You  wUl  be  Interested  In  reMllng  the  chap- 
ter on  Economic  SffecU  of  DIflerencw  to  B*t« 


ill 


.  1 


guide,  let  It  be  your  hospital  guide, 
•aid: 


Christ        two  of  the  herds  which  I  mentioned  were  the 
I    Locklnge  herd  owned  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Lloyd  and 


loans  to  put  more  than  a  half  million  larm- 
ers  Into  Increased  productloa. 


ana  American  ouubuiuub  wti. 
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Levels  and  the  Structure  of  Interterrltorlal 
Freight  Rates  In  the  full  report  which  dis- 
cusses this  question  in  detail. 

If  'here  Is  any  additional  Information  you 
desire  b«lore  the  report  Is  filed,  please  let 
me  know. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  appreciation  for  your 

lettf-r  which  has  Invited  comment  on  one  of 
the   most  important   questions  affecting   the 
economic  welfare  of  his  country. 
With  klnde.st  rcRards,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours. 

RoarnT  E  WmB. 

Vice  Chatrman, 


Ruml  Tax  Cancelation  and  the  National 
Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1943 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
debate  ora  pay-as-you-go  taxation,  on 
uhich  there  is  Uttle  di.sagrecment,  a 
deadlock  has  developed  because  of  the 
Ruml  plan  to  cancel  a  year's  taxes  in  the 
very  midst  of  pyramidinR  war  costs  and 
creation  of  an  astronomical  national 
debt. 

Let  us  remove  all  doubt  that  there  is 
6uch  a  cancelation — a  forgiveness — in 
the  plan,  by  citing  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Ruml.  repeated  in  debate  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas.  Representative  Carl- 
son, sponsor  of  the  Ruml  plan  in  Con- 
gress, that  it  IS  a  national  disgrace  to  tax 
a  dead  man.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Ruml.  or 
the  t^entleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carl- 
son 1,  proposed  no  repeal  of  estate  taxes, 
uhich  are  specifically  a,ssessed  to  dis- 
grace the  Nation  by  taxing  only  dead 
men.  but  this  very  argument  is  clearly  an 
assertion  that  every  estate  will  be  en- 
larged by  a  sum  that  would  have  been 
colh'Cted  in  taxes  against  the  estate  were 
It  not  for  the  cancelation  scheme.  This 
adxnission  ol  forgiveness  is  so  obvious 
that  supporters  of  the  scheme  have  been 
compelled  to  argue,  either  fal.sely  or  ig- 
norantly.  that  since  the  money  or  its 
equivalent  would  be  in  the  taxpayer's 
estate,  it  would  not  be  lost  to  the  Treas- 
ury but  would  be  recouped  under  the 
estate  tax. 

This  argument  ignores  tl-*  fact  that 
there  is  a  $60,000  exemption  fiom  estate 
taxes,  and  that  no  estate  tax  is  higher 
than  77  percent,  and  is  not  even  50  per- 
cent until  the  t'AO  and  one-half  million 
mark  is  passed.  Worse  than  that,  it 
ignores  the  fact  that  many  large  tax- 
payers ha\e  no  taxable  estates  because 
the;,  can  give  away  $30,000  without  pay- 
ing any  gift  taxes,  can  dissipate  an  es- 
tate at  the  rate  of  $3,000  annually  to 
every  heir  without  having  this  even 
counted  as  giving,  and  even  when  taxed 
for  giving  they  are  assessed  only  three- 
fourths  of  the  rate  on  estates.  And  if  a 
taxpayer  can  give  his  money  away  he 
can  also  squander  this  Ruml  gift  to  his 


estate  and  do  it  precisely  at  a  time  when 
such  inflationary  spending  should  be 
stopped  short  for  the  duration. 

Tlie  mere  fact  that  the  Treasury  loss 
does  not  accrue  In  a  single  year's  collec- 
tions does  not  make  the  loss,  and  the 
corresponding  failure  to  curb  the  size  of 
the  national  debt,  any  less  a  fact.  Nor 
docs  the  proposal  to  let  the  Treasury 
choose  the  smaller  of  1942  and  1943  in- 
comes for  forgiveness,  change  the  fact 
that  a  cancelation  of  a  wiiole  year's 
taxes  at  high  wartime  rates  is  pro- 
posed. Future  taxpayers,  or  present 
taxpayers  with  relatively  small  incomes, 
will  have  to  make  it  up  if  the  war  debt 
is  not  to  be  repudiated.  | 

In  addition,  far  heavier  taxes  must  be  | 
Imposed  now  to  care  for  existing  plans  | 
in  war  expenditure.  The  taxes  required 
to  escape  serious  Inflation  are  much 
greater  than  the  $16,000,000,000  addition 
now  being  proposed.  They  will  even 
have  to  include  considerable  impair- 
ment of  capital,  so  much  so  that  there 
is  grave  doubt  that  the  war.  imless  it  is 
ended  forthwith,  can  be  prosecuted  for 
long  a.  such  a  rate  of  expense.  My  one 
chance  to  put  this  belief  into  voting  on 
legislation  came  when  I  recently  voted 
against  the  bill  to  extend  the  lease-lend 
program.  To  make  this  argument  clear 
let  me  attempt  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
Nation's  financial  position.  I  believe 
this  analy.sis  will  demonstrate  the  folly 
of  any  and  all  plans  for  tax  abatement 
if  we  hope  to  prevent  a  catastrophic  in- 
flation. 

I  would  begin  by  excluding  from  the 
idea  of  inflation  any  ri.se  in  prices  due 
only  to  scarcity  of  durable  goods  re- 
quired for  war.  Such  a  rise  is  not  in- 
flationary. On  the  contrary,  it  serves 
the  ends  of  war  by  curbing  the  civilian 
demand  for.  and  use  of.  these  materials. 
It  can  readily  be  kept  from  feeding  upon 
itself  if  the  true  inflationary  element, 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  money,  is  kept 
under  control.  In  part,  such  control 
must  invoUe  curbing  the  demand  for 
higher  waiios  to  maintain  accustomed 
living  standards  during  the  war.  But 
the  fact  that  money  which  is  actually 
circulating  is  presently  called  "income" 
or  "purchasing  power"  cannot  hide  the 
validity  of  the  following  definition  of 
Inflation  which  I  quote  from  the  pages 
of  the  recent  book  by  Prof.  Edwin  Kem- 
merer  on  the  A  B  C  of  Inflation.  He 
says : 

The  word  "Inflation"  Is  one  used  with  m 
greiit  variety  oT  meaninjjs.  •  •  •  Most 
definitions  of  Inflation  f^U  short  (of  pre- 
cision and  simplicity) .  •  •  •  Inflation  Is 
too  much  money  and  deposit  currency;  that 
is,  too  much  currency  In  relation  to  the 
physical  volume  of  business  done.  •  •  • 
L:  rge  Issues  of  money  mean  high  prices 
•  •  •  Inflation,  then,  exists  when  prices 
rise  becau.se  there  Is  too  much  money  and 
dt-poslt  currtncy  in  circulation. 

So  we  have  to  consider  two  things  in 
controlling  inflation  and  the  Federal 
debt:  First,  how  to  keep  from  creating 
new  money  by  selling  bonds  into  com- 
mercial bank  portfolios,  th  's  adding  to 
money  supply  when,  even  for  the  great 
activities  of  war,  there  is  already  too 
much  circulating.    Second,  how  much 


can  be  devoted  to  war  out  of  our  maxi- 
mum possible  productivity  without  re- 
ducing the  civilian  economy  so  much 
that  taxation  cannot  be  imposed  to  the 
point  of  paying  for  such  war  expense  and 
at  the  same  time  be  lightened  to  the 
point  of  maintaining  the  civilian  econ- 
omy at  the  minimum  required  for 
orderly  and  efficient  production. 

Now.  in  order  to  get  clear  what  we 
mean  by  too  much  reduction  In  the  civil- 
ian economy  we  shall  have  to  pwint  out 
that  most  of  our  production  of  real  in- 
come or  goods  even  in  peacetime  is  di- 
rected toward  maintaining  our  supply  of 
production  goods  rather  than  of  goods 
for  con.^umption.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
only  real  income  or  consumption  goods 
we  all  must  have  continua^y.  is  our 
food  supply.  To  get  it.  however,  there 
are  many  goods  and  services  that  have 
to  bo  maintained  in  as  constant  a  flow 
as  that  of  the  food  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
things  that  wear  out  slowly  in  u.se  which 
can  serve  for  quite  a  while  without  being 
repaired  or  replaced  as  they  wear  out. 
We  can,  in  other  words,  put  off  the  day  of 
reckoning  and  use  up  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  provided  the  war  does  not  last 
longer  than  do  the  capital  goods  which 
we  have  to  neglect  but  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  civilian  economy.  We  are.  for 
example,  getting  along  by  wearing  out 
capital  in  the  form  of  tires  much  faster 
than  we  are  producing  them.  So  when 
production  is  resumed,  many  more  tires 
will  be  needed  Imperatively  for  civilian 
use  than  would  have  been  required  at 
that  time  had  production  not  t>een  in- 
terrupted. Ultimately  the  same  thing 
applies  respecting  the  whole  automo- 
bile. It  must  be  replaced  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  If  its  manufacture  had  not 
been  displaced  by  war  production. 

It  is  this  kind  of  need  that  has  been 
designated  a  backlog  of  demand  which 
will  materialize  in  the  post-war  situa- 
tion. What  we  have  to  guard  against 
Is  the  danger  that  this  backlog  might 
take  flre  in  the  midst  of  war  and  upset 
the  whole  operating  scheme  by  which 
we  are  proceeding,  all  before  the  same 
thing  happens  in  the  economy  of  the 
enemy.  We  cannot  prepare  for  a  long 
war  without  maintaining  a  greater  ex- 
p>enditure  on  the  civilian  economy  than 
we  do  if  we  gamble  on  a  short  war  or  one 
which  peters  out  sufficiently  to  permit 
catching  up.  Thus,  if  Germany  col- 
lapses and  we  can  keep  out  of  trouble 
in  Europe  thereafter,  the  war  with  Japan 
can  be  prosecuted  without  going  all  out 
to  the  extent  of  the  same  impairment 
of  capital  as  may  have  been  advisable 
previously. 

But  we  had  better  not  underestimate 
Japan  and  so  overdraw  our  capacity  in 
developing  our  part  in  the  European  con- 
flict. Such  a  mistake  in  Judgment,  that 
overdraws  the  peacetime  capital  struc- 
ture, can  too  easily  become,  because  of 
our  continuous  dependence  on  that  cap- 
ital in  maintaining  essential  mechanical 
services,  a  most  critically  dangerous 
factor  for  disorganization  which,  though 
it  may  not  lose  the  war.  must  cost  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  fighters.  Mistakes 
which  largely  overproduce  weapons  that 
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cannot  be  transported  and  used  before 
they  are  obsolete  may  easily  have  such 
an  effect.  Indeed,  there  are  many  con- 
sideration';, specifically  the  extreme 
danger  to  surface  vessels  from  attack  by 
submarine  and  aircraft,  which  make 
large  naval  development  and  ocean 
transport  for  war  an  excessively  ex- 
pensive form  of  modem  warfare.  Long 
ago.  while  Under  Secretary  for  the  Navy 
in  1923.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  predicted 
that  this  expense  would  compel  peace  in 
the  Pacific  because  all  Japan  and 
America  could  do  across  5.000  miles  of 
water  would  be  to  make  faces  at  each 
other. 

However,  with  Japanese  air  and  sub- 
marine bases  even  now  installed  on 
American  soil,  it  is  obvious  that  much 
less  than  5.000  miles  of  water  is  involved. 
Alaskan  land  and  air  transport  looks  like 
a  cheaper  and  better  strategic  develop- 
ment than  a  large  Navy  and  transport 
fleet.  As  to  the  latter,  no  other  costs  in 
this  war  are  so  likely  to  bite  off  too  much 
of  our  civilian  capital  and  leave  it  re- 
posing in  Davy  Jones'  locker.  We  can 
hardly  hope  for  Russian  cooperation 
against  Japan  while  we  are  so  far  from 
being  prepared  to  meet  Hus.sia  half  way. 
We  are,  indeed,  letting  the  people  of 
Siberia  witness  the  fortification  of  our 
own  soil  against  us  and  incidentally 
acainst  Russian-American  shipping 
lanes  right  on  the  path  between  Seattle 
and  Vladivostok  where  there  are  coal  and 
oil  deposits  still  undeveloped  to  fuel  such 
trade. 

Against  bad  judgment  our  capacity  to 
produce  cannot  be  sustained  merely  by 
rationing  or  any  other  form  of  personal 
sacrifice.  Indeed,  no  supine  spirit  of 
.sacrifice  can  be  called  a  virtue  under  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  fore.stall  de- 
velopment of  an  early  victory  at  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  men  and  mate- 
rials. It  seems  clear  that  there  is  seri- 
ous danger  in  an  over-all  strategy  that 
lets  the  civilian  economy  have  only  what 
happens  to  be  left  over  m  this  global 
warfare,  as  If  we  were  still  fighting  the 
battles  of  ancient  history,  or  even  those 
of  World  War  No.  1. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  led  by  these 
considerations  to  neglect  the  fact  that 
such  dangers  are  vastly  increased  by  the 
infiation  that  is  engendered  by  the  no- 
tion that  when  the  god  of  war  makes 
our  shoes  they  can  still  be  kept  from 
pincliing  by  turning  the  tax  clock  ahead. 
These  metaphors  are  pretty  badly  mixed, 
I  know,  but  they  are  just  about  in  line 
with  the  arguments  of  the  Ruml  plan- 
ners. Tlie  objection  to  paying  2  years' 
taxes  in  1  year  cannot  stand  against  the 
necessity  for  paying  for  the  war  now. 
and  paying  in  dollars.  If  we  would  spare 
ourselves  tlie  most  that  can  be  spared  in 
paying  by  blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  If 
payments  thus  become  excessive  in  some 
of  the  highe.st  or  lowest  brackets  they 
should  be  carried  over  into  installments, 
certainly  not  forgiven  for  even  1  year 
to  those  VI  ho  have  had  an  ability  to  pay 
out  of  the  flow  of  these  years  of  wartime 
incomes. 

As  the  war  continues,  tax  rates  must 
l)e  raised  to  pay  several  years  ol  pre-war 


taxes  in  a  single  year.  And  if  such  taxa- 
tion becomes  extensively  uncollectible 
even  while  there  is  still  a  deficit  that 
mu.'^t  be  financed,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  expansion  of  the  public  debt 
through  the  commercial  banks  tor  the 
pVderal  Reserve  System  directly),  then 
the  difBculty  can  only  lie  in  an  over-all 
strategy  which  places  an  excessive  drain 
on  our  whole  economy.  Certainly,  we 
cannot  eat  our  cake — our  capital — in 
war,  and  have  it.  too.  for  conducting  our 
civilian  economy  and  its  production  of 
the  matericls  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conforming  to  my  vote 
favoring  the  sending  to  the  Senate  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  withliold- 
ing-at  the-source  or  pay-as-you-go  tax 
bill  ."^o  that  body  and  the  conference 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
might  work  out  a  pay-as-you-earn  tax- 
collecting  plan,  I  wish  to  now  urge  we 
no  longer  delay  our  action.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  AprU  14,  1943,  gives  us  food  for 
thought: 

ATTTND  TO  TAXES 

With  every  day  that  goes  by,  the  Inflation- 
ary gap  grows  widt  and  the  problem  of  hold- 
ing the  line  against  Inflation  gets  worse.  In 
thts  crisis  the  flist  business  of  the  House  Is 
taxation.  As  the  Chamber  which  originates 
U.X  measures.  It  should  be  in  the  forclront  cf 
the  battle  on  Inflation,  not  on  the  sidelines. 
Tli's  Ui  pretty  weU  recognized  on  both  sides 
cf  the  aisle,  and  an  anxiety  prevails  to  cut 
the  Gnrdlan  knot  which  Is  preventing  the 
emeigence  of  a  tax  measure.  Several  times 
we  have  suggested  how  it  could  be  done.  The 
opnalion  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  Intro- 
ducliig  to  the  House  a  new  measure  providing 
for  a  20-percent  withholding  lax  on  all  wages 
and  salaries  arvd  of  leaving;  all  the  variants  of 
Rumli^m  to  be  Ironed  out  again  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  is  now  clear  that 
but.  for  the  BepubUca.n  leadership  such  a 
plan  could  be  adopted  tomorrow. 

This  became  evident  in  a  brief  exchange  on 
taxation  In  the  House  on  Monday.  Repre- 
sentative DoucHTON.  chalrn.an  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  sfted  that  II  tl.e 
leadership  of  both  parties  would  agree  to  sup- 
port a  program  for  the  enactment  of  a  single 
withholding  measure,  he  would  promptly  in- 
troduce such  a  bill  and  see  that  it  got  early 
and  favorable  conslderaiion  by  his  commit- 
tee. The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted 
by  the  m.ijority  leader.  Mr.  McCormack.  'I 
am  willing  to  forego  some  of  my  own  per- 
sonal views  in  order  to  put  through  as  quu  kiy 
as  po«=slble  the  one  thing  that  is  noncontro- 
versial."  he  said.  But  the  minority  leader.  Mr. 
Martin,  was  not  so  cooperative.  He  Insisied 
on  a  frf«h  test  of  Rumllsm  simultaneously 
with  a  vote  on  the  withholding  tax. 

Such  an  attitude  la  very  unfortunate  In 
days  which  require  the  suspension  of  oratory 
In  favor  of  acUon.  While  we  agree  with  Mr. 
MAKTiN  on  the  need  for  changing  the  base 
of  assessing  the  Income  tax.  which  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Ruml  plan,  we  cannot  agree  that 
another  debate  such  e3  has  recently  been 
weathered  would  be  either  wise  or  fruitful. 
The  Ruml  plan  In  the  h£.nds  of  Congress  has 
degeceiated  Into  a  political  football.  It  haa 
paralyzed  the  conduct  of  business  in  the 
Hcuse.  Give  the  factlonaliam  a  chance  to 
Blniracr  down  and  while  the  country  Is  ex- 
prcEclng  Itself  on  Rumlism  let  the  House  take 
Its  stand  on  the  side  of  the  forces  engaged 
In  the  crucial  war  on  Inflation.  This  Is  the 
Immediate,  the  main  Issue  in  the  tax  debate. 
Action  now  on  collection  at  soiirce  wlU  breed 
action  later  on  the  basis  ol  tax  asaessment. 


Excerpt  From  Vtaiw  f«r  Victory  Held  by 
Bausdi  &  Lomb  Optical  Co^  of 
Rocbesler,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  OTOIEN 

or  HIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1943 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  narration,  which  is.  in  a  sense, 
the  keynote  to  the  Vision  for  Victory 
show  which  the  B^usch  k  Lomb  Optical 
Co..  of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  presented  to  a 
total  audience  of  17.000  in  six  perform- 
ances at  the  Eastman  Theater  on  April 
1.  2.  and  3,  1943.  These  exercises  were 
promoted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Eiscnhaxd, 
president  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
and  Mr.  Carl  S.  Hallauer,  executive  vice 
president  of  Bausch  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
Among  the  gue.sts  was  Col.  Carlos  Rom- 
ulo  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  an  aide  to 
General  MacArthur: 

You  men  and  women  of  Bauich  *  lx)mb 
are  truly  marching  along  with  the  lighting 
freemen  of  the  world.  What  yju  accom- 
plish now  will  decide  the  lives  ol  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  children's  children  lor  cen- 
turies to  come. 

Now.  when  the  hour  of  destiny  haa  ttruck, 
the  world  begina  to  reaiiae  how  vital  your 
work  has  been  to  humanity  all  down  through 
the  vears  •  •  •  how  Important  your 
creed.  "Oreater  vision  through  optica]  acl- 
ence  " 

Twenty-five  years  ago  when  World  War  No. 
1  burst  upon  lia.  the  precious,  vital  lurmulas 
for  optical  glass  were  hid  behind  the  smilte 
screen  of  European  conflict.  Yet  in  that 
stark  crisis,  our  armies  did  not  march  Into 
battle  blind.  Your  company  had  had  the 
faith  and  courage  to  develop  the  manufacture 
of  optical  glass  In  America  ao  that  we  were 
able  to  supply  the  bulk  of  Americas  need. 
Small  wonder  that  a  grateful  Government 
bestowed  upon  you  the  dlatlnfuiahed  aervice 
award. 

You  and  your  forbears  have  labored  wisely 
and  well  to  make  man  healthier  and  happier 
throughout  the  years,  and  you  labor  new  In 
thi.s  emergency,  to  pnMde  him  with  the 
optical  weapons  of  war.  The  gift  of  better 
vision  for  our  armed  f.irces — Vision  for  Vic- 
tory—goes forth  from  your  factories  to  every 
comer  of  the  globe 

High  above  enemy  territory,  vigilant  air- 
men photograph  enemy  terrain  through 
len-ses  you  provide:  skilled  operators  of  your 
aerial  mapping  equipment  translate  these 
photographs  Into  contour  map*  of  the  terri- 
tory our  fighting  men  must  conquer  Our 
flying  warriors  are  guided  to  their  destination 
by  that  miracle  of  optical  aclence,  your 
bubble  sextant,  trained  In  the  knowledge  of 
the  aerial  highways  by  your  ster  projector. 
And.  in  like  fashion,  your  stereo  trainers 
educate  the  eyes  of  cur  fighting  men  to  the 
u?e  of  your  sterecscop'c  ran;!*  finders  on  land 
a*  d  on  sea — range  Ardors  which  make  It 
possible  to  drop  death  and  de  tr\ictlon  on 
the  enemy,  precisely,  relentietsly.  from  miles 
away.  Your  height  finders  control  antialr- 
craft  flre  to  repel  ar.d  bring  down  enemy 
planes— while  all  over  the  earth,  yotir  bin- 
ocul;  rs  aid  the  watxhJul  t>es  cf  gtxardlana  of 
liberty  In  searching  out  tLose  who  wotUd  de- 
stroy this  iiberiy. 
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This  Is  thr  (glorious  record  of  your  toll — 
your  skill  This  is  in  part  the  poweifvil  role 
you  play  in  the  wurld-wide  drama  called  total 
»ar  Cireat  fleets  of  planes  streak  the  skies, 
nhips  plow  through  vast  oceans,  tarik.s  grnid 
forward  relentlessly  over  shell-pittt^d  land 
because  the  mstrunirnts  you  helped  to  binld 
made  sure  of  their  stamina  and  fighting 
qualities.  Your  Rui.flre  control  appaiatus 
lends  to  our  big  guns  on  land  and  sea  the 
deadliest  acr\iracy  In  all  thf  world  Your 
searchlight  mirrors  send  probin?  protective 
fingers  of  light  across  dark  skies  Battery 
commander  s  telescopes  scour  the  battle  fronts 
nnd  In  the  niid<t  of  the  chatter  of  machine 
guns  and  the  roar  of  artillery,  direct  gunfire 
•o  that  it  shall  not  miss  the  mark 

Dramas  wi'hm  dramas,  each  fltting  liitt) 
the  other  and  slowly  rising  to  the  climax 
you've  set  as  your  goal — the  climax  called 
victory,  complete  and  absolute  Today,  the 
••lund  of  your  determination  echoes  over 
the  earth.  In  the  roar  of  planes.  In  the  throb 
cf  ships,  in  every  sound,  sight,  and  triumph 
of  war  The  proof  of  your  determination 
floats  hlRh  above  your  factories — the  stars 
and  -tripes,  the  Army-Navy  E.  nnd  the  Treas- 
ury flag  The  power  f)f  v<~tir  determination 
mounts  with  your  steadily  lncreiu>-ing  pvir- 
chase  of  War  bonds,  bonds  which  build  the 
miBhty  Juggernauts  of  war.  which  clothe  and 
leed  the  flghtmg  men  that  man  them 

The  whole,  struggling  world  is  aware  of 
you  — ycu  people  of  Bausch  &  Lonib.  Today 
free  men  stand  on  the  crest  of  victory,  a 
dizzy  height,  hard  btiught.  hard  won  The 
world  holds  its  breath  Liberty  weh;hs  In  the 
balance — a  balance  that  may  be  swayed  by 
a  seeming  trifle  One  spoiled,  wasted  part 
casually  overlooked,  one  lost  man-hour 
thoui^litlesslv  flung  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fcales  might  send  the  whole  world  slidii;g 
backward  Into  slavery.  Ignorance,  and  de- 
spair. Look  at  your  hands,  you  vision  makers. 
Look  at  them  now  Vour  skilled  hand.s,  your 
Btrong.  quick  hands,  and  know  that  in  them 
rests  the  fate  of  centuries  to  come. 
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EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHl'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTAT1VF9 

Thursday.  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Gpeaker.  tinder 
U-ave  to  I'Xiciid  n\y  rcmaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  tlie  (ollowing  editorials 
from  the  Spencer  (Mass  >  Leader,  of 
April  9.  1943,  by  its  able  editor,  William 
B.  Tiin.stall: 

Bits  or  BEAtTY 

"He  waiereth  the  hills  from  His  chambers; 
the  earth  is  satlsfled  with  the  frtut  of  Thy 
Works. 

"He  rauseth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle, 
and  herb  for  the  service  of  man  that  he  may 
bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth."  (Psalms. 
10-t:    13   14  I 

FRIEND   F.^RMFR 

Liist  nmbt  a  glorious  feast  was  spread. 

In  gaily  lUlited  hall. 
Magnates  and  bankets,  each  well  fed, 

Were  rev  Img.  one  and  all. 

Choicest  of  food  from  many  lands. 
With  wines  and  cordials  rare. 

Tlius  brought  and  laid  beneath  their  bands. 
Presented  sumptuous  fare. 

The  Jester's  jokes  wer«  rich  with  mirth. 
The  songs  were  gay  and  bright, 

.\.-.  each  one  strove  for  fullest  worth, 
0(  careless,  gay  delight. 


Tlie  toastmaster  praised  the  banker. 

Who  gaily  answering  said. 
That  the  merchant  and  the  trader 

Gave  him  his  dally  bread. 

The  fea.stlng  throng,  with  one  acclaim. 

Rose  to  the  timely  Jest. 
And  one  nnd  all,  with  hearts  aflame. 

Owned  that  his  toast  was  best. 

But  one  good  man,  conscience  stricken, 
Strove  with  his  heart  wound  deep, 

The  burnint;  fire   made  him  sicken. 
With  thoughts  he  could  not  keep. 

The   master  of  ceremonies, 

Seemt;  his  pallid  face. 
In  JoUiest  of  brevities. 

A.-kcd  him  to  take  his  place. 

Hu.shed   was  the   throng;  expectant. 

The  pale  man  slowly  rose. 
And  Imiklng  straight  at  the  merchant. 

This   toast  he  thus  proposed; 

"Here's  to  the  man  who  plows  the  fields 
Whence  bread  of  life  !-prlngs  up. 

Here's  to  the  man   whose  labor  yields. 
The  viands  which  we  sup. 

"The  farmer  Is  my  friend  tonight. 

For  if  he  did  not  toll. 
The  things  In  which  we  now  delight, 

Would  still  be  In  the  soil." 


VlTAl, 

Our  Government  l.s  at  hT-t  awaking  to  the 
vital  necessity  of  maintaining  food  produc- 
tion at  Its  highest  possible  level.  Labor  and 
lndu.-,try  have  for  many  months  had  a  great 
head  start  in  the  headlong  lace  for  prottts 
in  till.-,  present  hour  of  the  country's  greatist 
need.  Clever  cominlsslcn  agents  have  been 
reaping  fabulous  sums  of  money  for  procuring 
liKr..tive  contracts  for  their  clientele.  In- 
dustry and  management  have  been  given  all 
sorts  of  liid'icements  m  an  efTort  to  increase 
wartime  production  of  wartime  needs  with- 
out any  thought  of  cost  Plant  extension  has 
been  encouraged  by  means  ol  tax  exemptions 
and  other  forms  of  subsidy  in  order  to  attain 
these  ends.  The  drafting  of  manp<iwer  to 
fill  the  ever-Increasing  needs  of  an  ever- 
Increasmg  army  of  fighting  men  has  resulted 
In  keen  competition  between  employers  for 
the  exemption  of  their  workers  from  military 
service  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to 
work  in  essential  industries  In  all  these  al- 
most hysterical  production  scrambles  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  have 
been  left  more  or  less  In  the  background  until 
at  last  the  country  as  a  whole  awakes  to  the 
fact  that  a  nation's  labor  and  armies  march 
on  their  stomachs.  While  the  White  House 
and  Congres.s  argue  over  a  6-percent  increase 
for  farm  products,  the  hou.sewives  arc  pay- 
ing almost  double  for  fre,->h  vegetables,  meat, 
and  other  such  items  even  though  the  farmer 
and  the  cattleman  are  getting  little  more  f(jr 
their  products  than  they  did  before  the  war. 
If  Government  agencies  had  more  eCfiCtlvely 
controlled  the  proflieering  of  the  middleman 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Wh:te  House  would 
not  now  be  sti  fearful  that  a  5-percent  In- 
creitse  to  i.irtners  would  touch  otT  the  tor- 
nadoes of  Inflation.  If  the  Little  Steel  for- 
mula can  allow  a  15-percent  increaae  to  labor, 
by  the  same  token  why  cannot  a  food  admin- 
istration or  Otflce  of  Price  Administration  al- 
low a  5-percent  Incrcitse  to  the  farmers? 
Why  should  fi  rnu>rs,  who  labor  70  to  90  hours 
per  week,  be  kept  at  starvation  wa^es,  or  in- 
come, whie  nonexperienred.  numbskull  la- 
borers In  factories  are  allowed  to  earn  better 
than  $100  a  week,  or  more  than  double  nor- 
mal wages?  Under  modern  meth  ^ds  of  agri- 
culture, farm  employees  require  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  than  obtained  m  the 
old  days  Ijefore  the  farm  became  mechanized, 
A  poultry  farm  of  5,000  hen*  must  be  sclen- 
tiflciiliv  managed,  or  It  will  go  bankrupt;  a 
50-head  di.lry  faim.  In  like  manner,  requires 
expert  management  in  order  to  meet  the 
niodtrn  saiut.try  requaemenls  of  State  and 


Federal  laws;  and  when  It  comes  to  dairy 
farms  producing  3,000  and  4,000  quarts  of 
milk  a  day,  both  management  and  employees 
must  be  highly  Intelligent  to  keep  going 
Out  west  where  single  farms  cover  several 
square  miles  of  acreage  of  wheat  and  corn 
and  whole  counties  for  the  grazing  of  a  single 
herd  of  cattle,  we  can  begin  to  understand 
how  essential  it  Is  that  a  farm  bloc  should 
cont'ni  e  to  battle  for  the  very  life  of  Its  con- 
stituents The  farmer  Is  our  friend  today, 
for  If  he  did  not  toll  the  things  of  which  we 
all  must  eat  would  still  be  In  the  soil. 


The  Liquor  Shortage  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1943 

Mr,  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Al  Ziskie.  president  of  the 
Royal  Ark  A.ssociation,  No.  3;  and  Mr. 
John  Boden.stab,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Ark  Association,  No.  1: 

Detroit.  Mich  .  March   13,  1943. 

Dc.\R  Congressmen:  We.  the  undersigned, 
en  behalf  of  the  retail  liquet  dealers  of  Mich- 
igan respectfully  solicit  your  help  In  our 
efTort  to  secure  Immediately  the  release  and 
distribuiion  of  a  leasonable  supply  of  whisky 
new  held  in  bonded  warehouses  in  order  to 
prevent  nearly  50  percent  of  our  licensees 
from  going  cut  of  business  due  to  the  pres- 
ent shortage  of  liquor  in  our  State  ware- 
houses 

Michigan  Is  a  so-called  monopoly  State;  cur 
only  source  cf  supply  is  the  Michigan  Liquor 
Control  Commission  which  heretofore  car- 
ried in  stock  large  quantities  cf  liquor  But 
a  terrific  demand  for  liquor  of  every  kind 
developed  m  the  months  prior  to  November 
1,  1942,  when  the  new  tax  of  $2  per  gallon 
of  100-proof  became  effective.  Tlie  public, 
alarmed  by  newspaper  articles  stating  that 
the  distillers  would  only  make  alcohol  for  war 
purposes  and  not  produce  liquor  and  that 
the  rationing  of  llqu.ir  was  In  prospect,  nnd 
so  forth,  boi.ght  huge  quantities  at  the  State 
stores  and  drug  stores;  m  other  words,  hoard- 
ing same,  quickly  absorbed  the  available  sup- 
ply Licensees  also  bought  larger  amounts  in 
order  to  protect  their  trade,  the  consumers  of 
liquor  by  the  glass  or  drink,  but  not  all  were 
In  the  position  to  invest  large  sums  of 
money  In  liquor  stocks.  Consequently  these 
licensers  aie  now  confronted  with  a  situation 
equal  to  prohibition  In  effect — without  liquor 
available  to  be  sold — they  are  out  of  business 
automatically  Their  investment  In  leases, 
fixtures,  license  fees,  and  so  forth.  Is  a  total 
loss. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  there  Is  now  held  In 
bonded  warehouses  a  stock  of  liquor  said  to 
tt  tal  500  000  000  gallons — enough  for  a  2-  or 
3-year  normal  supply  But  the  sc-called 
blended  brands  are  no  longer  available  and 
the  distillers  in  order  to  protect  their  estab- 
lished brands — which  have  been  advertised 
extensively — are  compelUd  to  ration  these  in 
order  to  stretch  the  stock  on  hand  over  an 
indefinite  ptricd.  Blended  brands  were  mlx- 
ttires  of  various  kinds  of  whiskey  of  different 
ages — these  no  longer  being  available,  we  can- 
not think  cf  any  other  solution  but  to  sug- 
gest to  reduce  the  proofs  of  the  liquor  in 
bonded  warehouses  from  100  to  80  or  even 
76  4  proof  In  order  to  stretch  the  supply  In 
order  to  reduce  the  pnxif  an  addition  of  di-- 
tUled  water  Is  required — which  may  or  may 
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not  be  permitted  now.  If  permitted  it  would 
immedia.tely  relieve  the  situation,  the  stock 
on  hand  would  be  materially  Increased. 

It  would  not  affect  the  war  effort  In  the 
least  but  It  would  protect  the  licensees  who 
are  Indirectly  the  tax  collectors  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  save  them  from  bankruptcy— from  total 
lo-^ses.  Without  a  reasonable  supply  of  liquor 
their  business  is  killed.  Will  you  kindly  make 
every  effort  to  secure  for  us  relief  from  tbe 
present  deplorable  condition? 
Very  truly  yours. 

AL    ZlSKTE, 
PreMdent.  Royal  Ark  Association.  No    3. 

JOHM     BODENSTAB, 

Eiccvtive  Secretary.  Royal  Ark  Associ- 
ation. No.  2. 


The  Fanner — Hit  Troablei  and  Hit  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  IS.  1943 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  hun- 
gry people  cannot  work  and  maintain 
mass  production  of  war  weapons;  they 
cannot  nourish  a  war  spirit;  in  short, 
hungry  people  cannot  win  wars. 

The  necessary  food  required  to  feed 
our  people  cannot  be  produced  until  the 
Government  reduces  the  red  tape  and 
rescinds  a  large  percent  of  its  rules  and 
reculations  which  are  now  being  en- 
forced, and  which  is  truly  cnu.sinp  the 
American  farmer  to  become  di.-couraped. 
They  have  been  pushed  from  pillar  to 
post.  Who  is  to  be  blamed  for  this  bun- 
gling? Is  it  Congress,  is  it  the  farmer,  or 
is  it  the  bureaucrat,  who  is  not  at  all 
familia-  with  farm  conditions,  and  yet  is- 
sues rules  and  regulations  under  which 
the  farmer  must  operate?  Most  assur- 
edly, it  is  not  the  Congress,  nor  the  farm- 
er. In  my  opinion,  the  farmer's  needs 
can  be  analyzed  under  these  three  points: 
F*irst.  labor;  second,  machincrj-;  and 
third,  the  right  to  produce  without  Gov- 
ernment interference. 

The  farmers  have  been  asked  to  pro- 
duce even  more  food  than  last  year,  but 
little  consideration  has  been  given  to 
making  these  increased  goals  possible. 
The  fa'-mers  have  been  stripped  of  their 
skilled  workers  until  farm  employment 
IS  at  the  lowest  point  in  history. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
have  been  taken  from  the  farm  and 
placed  in  the  armed  services,  and  when 
the  farmers  call  attention  to  the  short- 
ape  of  manpower,  about  the  only  consid- 
eration they  get  is  a  promise  to  send  help 
from  cities  or  a  promise  to  send  a  group 
of  -go-day  wonders"  who  have  recently 
been  imported  from  other  States  and 
given  a  schooling  of  90  days  in  our  State 
universities.  Some  of  the  department 
heads  here  in  Washington  have  the  idea 
that  a  man  Is  a  man  wherever  you  put 
him.  But  the  farmers  know  better. 
They  know  that  this  type  of  labor  is 
liable  to  do  more  damage  than  good.  It 
takes  a  skilled  fanner  to  produce  results 
on  the  farm,  for  farming  is  a  highly 


skilled  operation,  and  It  Ukes  years  of 
training  to  make  a  competent  farmer. 

The  squabble  over  the  farm  situation 
still  continues  here  in  Washington,  while 
on  the  farm  the  spring  planting  is  al- 
most past.  If  it  is  not  settled  soon,  it 
will  be  too  late,  and  a  lot  of  Americans 
will  go  hungry  next  winter.  It  is  time 
this  administration  wakes  up  to  the  seri- 
ous farm  situation  that  faces  the 
country. 


Texas  Newspapers  Favor  Trade 
Agreements  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  days  ago  I  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  editorials 
from  leading  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States  supporting  and  strong- 
ly advocating  extension  of  the  trade 
agreements  program,  but  the  list  then 
inserted  did  not  include  any  newspaper 
from  my  home  State. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  submit  herewith 
editorials  from  a  number  of  leading 
Texas  newspapers  also  advocating  and 
urping  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
extending  Secretary  Hull's  trade  agree- 
ment program: 

(From  the  San  Antonio  Express  of  February 
20.  19431 
First  real  test  as  to  the  permanency  of  this 
Nations  transition  from  a  foreign  policy 
hmgod  upon  dangerously  short-sighted  Iso- 
lationism to  one  accepting  world  refpon.si- 
bility  and  cooperation  commensurate  with 
its  international  Interests  will  come  with 
the  conzre.sslonal  vote  on  renewing  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  before  its  expi- 
ration date  (June  12  next). 

•  •  •  •  • 
Tlie  act  repreeenta  the  kind  of   give  and 

take  which  nations  must  practice  in  order 
to  live  together  peacefully  and  prosperously. 

•  •  •  •  • 
This  issue  is  too  fundamental  to  the  United 

Staus  uture  welfare  to  allow  of  partLsan 
controversy.  Judged  on  its  merits  solely,  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  must  be 
renewed 

As  a  developing  Industrial  State — almost 
Incredibly  rich  In  natural  resources  and  with 
surplus  agricultural  production— Texas'  fu- 
ture largely  depends  on  foreign  trade  expan- 
sion The  Reciprocal  Trade  Acts  renewal 
thus  should  receive  State-wide  support.  To 
that  end  a  resolution  by  the  legislature  at 
Austin  and  a  popular  appeal  to  the  Texas 
delegation  In  Congress  are  in  order. 

I     [From  the  Dallas  News  of  January  23,  19431 

'        Looking  back  over  the  last  decade  that  has 

!    witnessed,  first,  the  gather mg  of  the  storm 

of     International    discord,     and     then     tbe 

!    bursting  of  lt«  fury  upon  the  world,  we  dls- 

I    cem  one  program  above  all  others  that  has 

been  baslcaUy  aound — the  Hull  effort  toward 

free   world   trade.     It  was  not  sufBcient   to 

avert  disaster;  the  doctrine  cf  aggression  by 

might     culmmaUng    In    demagoguery    and 

gangsterism,    bad    gained    too    mucb    mo- 


mentum. Yet  tbe  reciprocal  trade  profram 
accomplished  much  good  by  aiding  In  tha 
consolidation  cf  democratic  nattona  acalnst 
their  enemies.  Especially  did  It  pave  the  way 
for  oLu:  good-neighbor  policy  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Today  the  reciprocal  trade  program  Mill 
points  the  way  toward  the  winning  of  the 
peace  to  follow  the  war. 

Insofar  as  distrust  of  the  United  States 
has  existed  in  other  countries.  It  has  been 
due  primarily  to  our  hi^h-tarlfl  policy, 
•  •  •  But  It  Will  not  be  difBcult  to  rearou** 
their  fear  and  distrust.  And  we  can  most 
quickly  accomplish  this  disastrous  effect  by 
giving  the  world  reasons  to  believe  that  we 
will  return  to  our  selfish,  isolationist,  hlgh- 
tarifl  policy  when  the  war  Is  over. 

Hence,  while  there  may  t»e  aome  legitimate 
reaaoiis  for  objection  to  renewal  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  they  are  far  outweighed  by 
sound  arguments  for  It  The  act  should  be 
renewed,  and  without  undue  wrangling, 
which  In  itself  would  create  distrust 
abroad. 

(From  the  Dallas  News  of  January  28.  1943] 
Not  only  muat  there  be  the  will  to  coop- 
erate In  a  world  league  after  the  war  but 
there  must  be  the  wUllneness  to  cooperate  in 
abohhhing  what  Is.  In  the  la*t  analysis,  the 
core  of  Isolationism,  high-Urlf!  barriers. 
Good  Judgment  as  well  as  good  Intention 
must  also  be  exercised.  For  example,  renewal 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  soon  be 
before  Conirress.  Its  passiige  or  rejection  wUl 
be  a  sign  to  the  world. 

[From  the  Houston  Post  of  February  1,  1B431 
Today's  economic,  political,  and  geographic 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  nations  herald  even  closer  rela- 
tions in  the  post-war  world  In  those  south- 
em  lands  we  can  find  markets  and  fields  of 
opportunity  VEister  and  richer  than  most  cf 
us  can  Imagine. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Latin  America  Is  our  national  source  and 
market.  And  the  removal  of  the  Axis  na- 
tions as  competitors  will  leave  an  open  field 
for  us  there.  A  major  consideration  In  our 
poit-war  planning  should  be  to  develop  our 
trade  and  Industrial  opportuiiitlcs  with  our 
sister  republics. 

TProm  the  Houston  Poet  of  February  4,  1943) 
If  a  ship  sails  from  Houston  loaded  to  tbe 
guards  with  cotton,  shouldn't  that  remark 
of  President  McKinley  apply:  "We  cant  hope 
to  sell  unless  we  buy  "?  Must  we  here  In 
Texas  wear  out  otir  soil — and  soil  does  wear 
out — to  build  up  the  more-favored  sections 
of  our  country — sections  favored  by  nature 
for  Industrial  production? 

And  If  this  country's  industries  get  to  pro- 
ducing more  than  the  home  market  can  take 
care  of.  one  of  two  things  must  happen: 
Either  find  outside  markets  or  shut  down  the 
plant  for  long  periods,  with  ccnsequent  hard- 
ship on  the  workers  and  loss  to  the  owners. 
Finding  outside  markets  Is  like  hunting 
for  a  needle  In  a  haystack,  unless  goods  are 
taken  in  exchange,  cither  raw  or  manu- 
factured 
1  Production  Is  getting  something  reedy  to 
sell  and  selling  It.  Warehousing  raw  ma- 
terials and  manxifactured  goods  runs  counter 
to  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  Government's  only  legitimate  part  In 
the  whole  business  Is.  as  tbe  text  has  It.  to 
safeguard  "equal  opportunities  for  all;  no  un- 
due restrictions  to  our  traders  and  trade 
carriers." 


[From    the    BellvlUe   Time*    of   August    14, 
'  19411 

To  our  notion  there  U  one  abwlut*  muat 
In  the  post-war  International  economy. 
That  must  la  the  aubacrlbmg  to  the  calm 


AS  >'.icn  nrr  s;.  ve  lor  luiUit  worm, 


expoi  t    rnat.iiii-ment    m    otApt    to    meet    the    '    order  to  reduce  the  proof  an  addition  of  di;-- 
modtru  *aiiii.iiy  requuemeuu  oX  Stale  and  {    tilled  water  is  required — wblch  may  or  may 
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yet  firm  admonitions  of  that  genuine  patriot, 
Cordell  Hull;  namely.  International  trade 
agreements 

I  From  the  El  Paso  Times  of  January  10, 
I943j 

One  of  the  greatest  forward  steps  taken 
by  the  R<3o«evelt  administration  has  been 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  matie  with 
foreign  nations. 

These  agreements  tend,  particularly  In 
peacelune,  to  promote  better  business  and 
bclicr  understanding 

•  •  •  •  • 
Regardle>s  --f  what  Mime  of  our  people  may 

think  of  the  President's  internal  policies, 
they  have  confidence  In  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  fur  which  Secretary  of  atute  Hull 
was  largely  respon.slble. 

Congressmen  would  do  well  to  rcmemt)er 
that. 

(From  the  Wichita  Falls  Times  of  January 
17.  1948 1 
One  of  the  most  Interesting  contests  due 
to  ini^uge  Congre.sB  this  year  is  that  over  re- 
newal of  the  President  s  authority  to  nego- 
tiate reciprocal   trade  treaties 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  of  the  wonst  siiis  ever  committed  by 
any  political  party  wii.s  the  enactment  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  in  1930. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Under  Mr  Roosevelt,  the  evil  effects  of  this 
tariff  law  have  been  abated,  not  by  any  whole- 
sale revision  of  it.  but  en  a  piecemeal  ba.-sis 
through  negotiation  cf  reciprocal  trade  trea- 
ties. Not  all  of  these  treaties  have  come  up 
to  expectations  Clenerally  speaking,  however. 
they  'lave  tended  to  repair  the  damage  caused 
by  the  Smoot-Hawley  law  They  have  been 
negotiated  tn  keeping  with  the  fact  that  ours 
Is  a  creditor  Nation  and  that  it  cannot  col- 
lect from  Us  debtors  unle.ss  It  buys  goods 
from  them  To  take  away  the  authority  to 
negotiate  such  treaties  would  hive  a  most 
unfortvinate  effect  upon  both  our  internal 
economy  and  upon  the  plans  for  po<it-war 
rehabilitation       It  would  be  a  backward  step. 

•  •  •  •  • 

T!ie  Impending  controversy  may  serve  one 
good  purpose  It  may  reveal  to  the  country 
how  s-trong  a  held  the  protective  tariff  prin- 
ciple still  has  Ufxin  Republican  minds  And 
the  revelation  will  be  worth  much  to  the 
DemiK-ratic  Party  in  1944. 


|Frcm    the    Texarkaria    Gazette    of    March    6, 
19431 

International  trade  is  not  a  one-way  opera- 
tion, but  a  two-sided  bu.-^iness,  as  seen  by 
Frederick  C  Crawford,  president  cf  the  Na- 
tional A.-v.-,<.)ciatl<jn  of  Mmutacturers.  It  is 
Closely  rehited  to  the  problem  of  world  peace. 
Diplomatic   peace   and   economic   warfare 

cannot  live  side  by  .side."  he  says.  'If  we 
Want  a  market  In  China.  Russia.  India,  and 
Other  imtions  for  the  goods  we  can  produce 
best,  obviously  wo  must  not  bar  tho.se  natiiins 
from  t  ur  niarket.s.  If  we  are  going  Xo  fight 
«s  a  world  Nation,  we  must  also  trade  like 
one." 

To  ma^t  Americans  today  this  may  seem 
merely  a  clear,  cool  statement  ot  fact  But 
what  kxvs  has  been  su-vtuined.  and  what  grief 
endured  in  the  past,  by  failing  to  Kra.-.p  this 
Simple  truth  and  act  on  it!  And  is  there  any 
a.-»surance  even  now  th.it.  when  this  global 
war  is  ever  there  will  be — not  free  trade,  but 
a  rational  exchange  of  goods? 

Moderate  larifTs  presumably  will  still  be 
necessary  to  safeguard  crucial  industries  and 
as  a  Cvuivenient  way  to  supplement  direct 
taxes  m  meeting  Government  expenses  But 
■tatesincn  and  buslne^J^men  alike  are  coming 
to  realise  that  there  is  n.ore  benefit  all  round 
In  encouraging  international  trade  than  in 
Xorblddlng   It— that   properly   handled,   trade 


makes  trade,  promotes  gcxxl  will,  and  results 
In  a  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 


Following  are  excerpts  from  an  article  by 
Mr  M  H  J.ic.b.s  which  apjieared  In  the  Jan- 
uary 7,  1943.  iBBUe  of  the  Houston  Post: 

"The  g.ithering  storm  over  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  Is  Interesting. 

*  «  •  •  • 

"Mexico.  Brazil,  and  fo  many  other  Latin- 
American  countries  are  h^;htinK  on  our  side 
because,  during  the  last  decade,  they  have 
been  convinced  by  act*  and  not  words  that 
dollar  diplomacy  and  Yankee  Impenullsm  are 
really  dead. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"What  would  it  cost  us  todav.  In  money 
and  bl(K>d,  to  attempt  to  garrison  and  protect 
the  whole  coast  line  of  South  America  and 
Mexico  and  Central  America?  How  secure 
Would  we  feel  today  if  the  whole  'soft  under- 
side' of  the  two  Americas  were  wide  open  to 
Invasion  and  peopled  by  hostile  millions 
shouting  "Gringo'  at  every  American,  as  they 
u.sed  to  do  before  our  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram was  started?" 


Delays  in  Handliog  Soldiers'  Overseas 
Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentative.s.  together  with  the  state- 
ment referred  to  therein: 

War   Departmfnt. 
Offici:  of  the  Undir  Secretart. 
Wa.'ihington.  D   C  .  April  U,  ;.9-l.]. 
Hon   Sam  Rayburn. 

Speaker _  House  of  Rcprcsmtativrs. 
Dear  Mr  Speaker:  It  is  apparent  from 
Inquiries  received  at  the  War  Department 
from  Members  of  Congress  that  there  still 
Is  considerable  mlsunilerstandlng  with  re- 
spect to  the  reasons  feir  unavoidable  delays 
m  the  handling  of  soldiers'  overseas  mail. 

It  Is  with  this  thought  In  mind  that  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  of  advising  you 
relative  to  soldiers'  overseas  mail  The  Army 
Postal    Service   of   the   Army    service   forces, 

which  provide.s  complete  postal  facilities  to 
American    soldiers    regardless    of    wiiere    thoy 

are  stationed  Is  today  dispatching  and  re- 
ceiving mail  m  the  most  expeditious  man- 
ner po.s.sible  to  and  from  all  overseas  areas. 

Attached  hereto  Is  a  statement  outlining 
some  of  the  chief  factors  Involved  In  the 
har.dling  of  mails  by  the  Army  Postal  Service, 

I  feel  sure  that  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  many  problems  encountered  in  dis- 
patching and  receiving  mall  from  more  than 
a  million  and  one-half  Anurican  soldiers 
In  overseas  theaters.  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  In  a  t>etter  p>ositlon  to  answer  any 
Inquiries  which  they  receive  from  time  to 
time  relative  to  delays  and  nonrecelpt  of 
soldiers'  overseas  mail.  I  trust  that  this 
statement  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Ropert  P   Pattirson 
Under  Secretary  u/  War. 


Reasons  for  Unavoidable  Dm^ATS  in  Overseas 
Army  Mails 

ARMT    MAILS- -WHERE    SENT 

The  Army  postal  service  of  the  Army  service 
forces  l9  t(Xlay  providing  complete  fMstal 
facilities  to  American  soldiers,  regardless  of 
where  they  are  stationed  Army  post  offices 
have  been  set  up  In  all  overseas  areas  where 
American  soldiers  are  serving.  Mail  service 
Is  provided  to  the  front  lines  in  combat  zones 
and  complete  postal  units  have  accompanied 
all  American  expeditionary  forces.  Army 
post  offices  are  maintained  nt  all  ports  of 
embarkation  for  the  purpose  of  sorting,  dis- 
tributing, and  dispatching  by  areas  Army 
malls  to  points  throughout  the  world. 

VOLUME   OF  OVERSE.\S   MAILS 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than 
15.000.000  individual  pieces  of  mail  dis- 
patch.ed  every  week  to  American  soldiers  in 
overseas  theaters,  most  of  this  being  in  the 
form  of  letter  mail. 

CENSORSHIP 

All  overseas  malls  are  subject  to  military 
censorship,  and  this  factor  alone  Is  conducive 
to  delays  In  handling  such  a  weekly  volume 
of  mail. 

SECRECY   AND  SAFETY    MEASURES 

On  occasions  It  becomes  necessary  to  hold 
cr  impound  temporarily  mails  for  certain 
areas  and  certain  units  of  the  Army  In  order 
tliat  absolute  secrecy  Is  maintained  regarding 
troop  movements,  both  overseas  and  within 
overseas  theaters. 

IRRECtJLARITY   OF  SCHEDULES 

The  great  bulk  of  the  overseas  mails  must 
of  necessity  be  transported  on  surface  v.^ssels. 
Mails  can  pile  up  at  the  ports  while  convoys 
are  assembling  and  between  the  sailing  times 
of  convoys,  but  there  never  has  been  any 
backlog  of  mail  for  a  designated  area  result- 
ing from  mall  being  left  behind  when  convoys 
sailed. 

SINKINGS 

United  States  malls  for  American  soldiers 
are  placed  on  all  United  Nations'  merchant 
ships  and  not  only  American-flag  vessels. 
For  this  reason,  practically  every  time  a 
United  Nations'  ship  is  sunk  on  the  high  sens 
through  enemy  action,  large  quantities  of 
United  States  mails  are  lost.  Eniring  the 
first  3  weeks  of  March  several  million  pieces 
of  mail,  contained  in  several  thousar.d  mail 
sacks,  were  lost  througli  enemy  action,  this 
mail  being  en  route  to  seme  one-half  dozen 
overseas  areas  In  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  world  This  is  but  one  Instance  of  mail 
losses  resulting  In  thousands  of  cases  of  non- 
receipl  ot  mail  by  soldiers  overseas. 

NORMAL     TIME     ELEMENT 

The  transit  lime  invclved  in  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  fiom  the  points  of  mailing 
in  the  United  States  to  its  ultimate  delivery 

to  the  soldiers  in  the  field  or  combat  zone  Is 
often  overlixjked.  The  delay  in  waiting  for  a 
convoy  to  a.ssemble  at  the  ports  of  embarka- 
tion, the  transit  time  on   the  high  seas  cf 

slow-moving  vessels  traveling  circuitous 
routes  in  an  effort  to  avoid  enemy  action,  the 
redistribution  ol  the  mail  at  the  overseas 
points  of  debarkation,  and  the  transportation 
time  from  the  latter  port  to  the  scjldier  in  the 
field  make  it  necessary  to  consider  mail  time 
in  terms  of  weeks  and  not  days. 

MISADDRCS8CI)    MAIL 

Actual  and  continuing  counts  of  outgoing 
mall  at  port.s  of  embarkation  reveal  that  more 
than  10  percent  of  all  overseas  mall  is  either 
Insufficiently  or  Incorrectly  addressed,  thereby 
resulting  in  serious  delay  or  making  delivery 
Impossible.  Only  when  the  soldier's  full 
name,  rank,  Army  serial  number,  service  or- 
ganization, and  Army  pcst-cfflce  number  ara 
tised  is  it  possible  to  accord  the  most  expedi- 
tious handling  tu  au  individual  piece  oX  mall. 
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A  Reporter  Comes  to  Town 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  IS,  1943 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  said  about  the  hustle  and 
bustle  during  wartime  in  Washington 
and  the  confusion  and  lack  of  courtesy 
here  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  visi- 
tor with  a  different  viewpoint,  based  on 

actual  experience.    These  articles  were 

■written  and  pubhshed  by  a  trained  ob- 
server, who  for  many  years  has  reported 
and  columnized  for  the  riarrisburg  Tele- 
graph, in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  writes  a 
political-observation  column,  a  Round- 
about column,  giving  personal  touches  to 
incidents  which  happen  in  and  around 
Harrisburg,  and  he  also  writes  movie 
reviews  and  news  articles.  His  report- 
ing is  imusually  keen  and  accurate.  He 
Is  Paul  Walker,  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  of  long  standing. 
Some  extracts  from  his  articles  follow: 

WASHINGTON    NOTEBOOK 

In  a  recent  paragraph  on  a  flying  trip  to 
Washington,  we  called  It  the  city  of  Southern 
accents. 

It  might  also  be  called  the  city  of  many 
courtesies. 
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POSTAL    PR0BLE;.1S    complicated    by    MOBILE 
WARFARE 

With  modern  armies  sometimes  traveling 
hundreds  of  miles  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  with  Air  Force  personnel  continu- 
ally changing  their  overseas  stations,  the  ; 
Army  postal  service  is  constantly  confronted 
with  overseas  personnel  moving  from  one 
Army  post-office  area  to  another.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  Army  personnel  to  have  as  many 
as  three  and  four  Army  post  offices  In  a  period 
of  a  few  months,  involving  as  many  forward- 
ing processes,  before  their  mall  can  be  deliv- 
ered. 

MEETING  THE  CARGO-SPACE  PROBLEM 

Tlie  use  of  V-mall,  which  effects  a  98-per- 
cent saving  in  cargo  space,  enables  the  War 
Department  to  transport  this  type  of  mail 
overseas  by  air.  One  thousand  V-mail  letters 
weigh  but  4  ounces  and  all  the  mail  contained 
in  37  full  postal  sacks  is  reduced  to  a  single 
sack  of  V-mall.  when  this  service  is  utilized. 
The  use  of  this  new  postal  facility  has  re- 
duced the  transit  time  of  mail  to  overseas 
areas  by  days  and  even  weeks.  A  concerted 
effort  Is  being  made  to  bring  about  a  greater 
use  of  V-mail  which  is  advantageous  to  both 
the  soldier  and  his  relatives  and  friends  tmclc 
home. 

V-MAIL — sArrrr  and  privact 

Unlike  surface  mails,  which  are  subject  to 
loss  through  enemy  action  at  all  times  while 
en  route  overseas.  V-mail  is  always  assured 
of  overseas  arrival.  This  ^  made  possible 
by  holding  the  original  until  the  photographic 
reproduction  has  arrived  safely  at  its  overseas 
destination.  Some  40.000,000  V-mail  letters 
have  already  been  handled  without  the  lose 
of  a  single  letter.  While  V-mail  letters  of  ne- 
cessity must  be  brief,  there  Is,  contrary  to 
general  opinion,  no  more  lack  of  privacy  in 
using  V-mall  than  in  any  other  class  of  mall. 


And  thafs  for  sure,  especially  in  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings 

Bus  drivers  are  quick  to  answer  questions 
end  are  ready  with  suggestions. 

Elevatormen  will  leave  their  cars  to  be  sure 
you  take  the  right  turn  down  the  long  cor- 
ridors. 

The  barljers  in  the  House  barber  shop, 
which  we  happened  to  visit,  are  ready  to  talk 
on  any  subject,  keeping  on  your  subject. 

Mary  Carney,  known  to  many  of  you.  is 
the  soul  of  geniality  and  charm — Congress- 
man KuNKiL's  secretary  (Didn't  get  to  see 
the  busy  Congressman.) 

The  young  lady  from  New  Orleans  In  Sen- 
ator John  H.  Ovetton's  office  told  us  many 
things  about  her  native  city,  said  she  hadn't 
read  Herbert  Asbury's  The  Latin  Quarter,  but 
stirely  will.  Unfortunately  Molly  Gatimer 
(former  Harrlsburger)  in  the  same  office,  was 
off  the  afternoon  we  called. 

Spring  in  Washington  is  about  2  weeks 
ahead.  Lawns  are  green  for  their  first  mow- 
ing. 

One  grammatical  error  in  the  traffic  signs: 
No  apostrophe  in  the  "Dont  Walk"  signs. 

You  get  a  long,  long  taxi  ride  for  30  cents. 

We've  heard  many  stories  of  how  they  push 
you  around  in  Washington  and  all  that  but 
doggone  if  we  didn't  get  the  nicest  treat- 
ment everywhere  we  happened  to  be.  Of 
course,  we  weren't  asking  for  anything  in 
particular.  That  may  be  the  reason.  Any- 
way, this  a  true  picture  of  Washington  as 
we  found  It. 

Sincerely, 

The  Sec. 


A  Fire  Enpne  at  Least 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  very  gratifying  to  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  In  planning  for  the  winning 
of  the  pe&ce  to  note  the  interest  which 
is  being  show^n  throughout  the  coimtry 
on  this  subject,  and  many  of  us  hope 
that  the  resolution  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Ball,  of 
Minnesota,  and  referred  to  Senator  Com- 
nally's  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  will  receive 
favorable  attention  and  prompt  action. 

This  is  no  time  to  dodge  such  serious  re- 
sponsibilities, and  judging  from  the  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  received  the 
public  is  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  situation.    With  this  in  mind,  I 

am  glad  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  lead- 
ing editorial  appearing  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  April  13,  1943,  en- 
titled "A  Pire  Engine  at  Least."  I  hope 
it  will  be  read  and  its  message  will  be 
appreciated: 

a  nas  ENCiNi  AT  u:ast 

A  nation  can  drift  into  the  gravest  national 
decisions  without  benefit  of  trumpets. 
While  the  American  people  are  absorbed  in 
war  news  from  north  Africa  or  New  Guinea 
they  are  losing  touch  with  a  less  specucular 
but  no  less  vital  struggle  that  can  make  vic- 
tory mean  much  or  little.  This  is  the  fight 
in  the  United  States  Senate  over  the  win-the- 
peuce  resolution. 


Now  the  Bali-Burton-Hatch-Hill  plan  Is  not 
the  only  chance  for  Arnencaiis  to  prevent 
another  world  war.  But  it  does  offer  them 
the  simplest  opportunity  they  have  had  to 
make  the  basic  decision  to  police  the  peace. 
Also  It  Is  the  most  clear-cut  Instrument  for 
releasing  peace  plans  from  the  threat  cf  a 
Senate  rejection  such  as  WTCcked  President 
Wilson's  hopes. 

The  resolution  has  been  sent  to  Senator 
Connallt's  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  What  happens  to 
it  there  depends  In  large  measure  on  how 
clearly  the  people  see  the  issue  and  how 
forcefully  they  make  their  views  known  to 
their  Senators.  Enemies  would  sidetrack  it 
for  a  less  forthright  form  of  words.  Others, 
who  recognize  that  some  kind  of  world-secur- 
ity system  must  be  organized  to  deal  with  the 
flames  of  aggression,  want  to  wait  and  see 
what  shape  this  fire  department  will  take. 

In  effect  tiiey  aay,  "Is  this  going  to  be 
merely  a  volunteer  outfit,  with  national 
forces  operating  in  their  own  neighborhoods, 
or  is  It  to  be  a  professional  organization, 
with  the  engine  manned  by  a  regular  crew 
of  men  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  com- 
munity?" Now  it  may  be  too  early  to  count 
on  the  forming  of  a  real  international  police 
or  fire  department.  It  Ls  quite  possible  that 
bucket  brigades  wUl  have  to  be  called  out. 
But  plans  for  getting  them  out  quicker  and 
for  buying  at  least  one  fire  engine  should  be 
the  minimum  result  of  experiences  with  two 
world-wide  conflagrations. 

Even  such  moderate  plans  will  not  be  made 
unless  the  American  people  insist.  They 
must  say  that  mere  generalitiea  about  inter- 
national cooperation  will  not  suffice.  They 
miut  be  ready  to  send  men  to  north  Africa 
and  New  Guinea  to  put  out  little  fires  if  they 
don't  want  to  send  them  again  after  globe- 
girdling  flames  have  licked  at  their  own 
house,  and  if  the  fire  department  is  to  be 
organized  better  than  last  time  the  American 
people  soon  will  have  to  make  plain  their 
purpose  by  demanding  from  the  Senate  some 
declaration  along  the  lines  of  the  win-the- 
peace  resolution. 


Ml 


Orange,  N.  J.,  Boys  in  the  Armed  Senrices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

or    NEW    JEISXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1943 
Mr.    SUNDSTROM.      Mr.    Speaker.   I 

deem  it  a  great  privilege  today  to  pay 

honor  to  two  families  from  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Darcy,  of  196 
New  Street.  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Prank  Zamarra,  of  667  Langdon 
Street,  Orange,  N.  J.,  each  have  six  sons 
in  the  armed  services  of  our  cotmtry. 

The  Darcy  boys  in  the  service  Include 
John,  27;  Theodore,  25;  WiUiam,  24; 
Robert.  20;  Thomas,  22;  and  Harold,  18. 
The  Zamarra  Iwys  include  Michael,  38; 
Ronald,  23;  Prank  W.  36;  James,  34; 
Adolph,  30;  and  John.  34. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  families  are  a 
fine  example  of  American  patriotism  and 
in  my  opinion  deserve  not  only  my  ad- 
miration and  respect  but  also  the  com- 
mendation and  respect  of  this  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 


ii 


lorblddlng   It— that   properly   handled,   trade 


Under  Secretary  of  War. 


tious  handling  to  an  individual  piece  ol  oaaU. 
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ConitrucHve  Attack  on  Absenteeism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKEfcENTATIVE3 
Thursday,  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHTS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  employer.^  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  Alhumbra  Foundry  Co., 
AJhanibra.  Cahf..  recently  ciuricd  out  a 
project  which  is  about  as  constructive 
an  approach  to  the  problem  of  absentee- 
ism as  I  have  heard  of.  It  con.sistfd  of 
an  essay  contest,  in  which  workers  at 
this  company  set  forth  U^eir  views  on 
this  problem  and  offered  then-  solution.s. 
I  ai>k  coiisenl  to  include  herewth  the 
essay  which  won  first  prize.  I  wish  I 
might  include  many  more  of  them.  It 
follows: 

M»:N    WITH    T(K)US 

(By  Mtio  Rhyn.«burgpr) 

Juat  aa  uapoiunt — Just  as  deadly — Just  aa 
vitAl  aa  Itxe  men  in  planes,  in  tank:],  and  wiUi 
guns,  are  the  mm  with  tools.  In  tbka  blood- 
bond  of  Boen  with  tools  and  men  with  guns 
lies  the  strength  of  America. 

Nut  all  uf  us  are  privileged  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  a  soldier  or  a  s.illor.  but  we  do 
enjoy  the  honor  and  privilege  of  wearing 
the  u'liform  of  men  with  U.k)1s;  t)oth  uni- 
forms canylng  th.e  same  honor  and  glory^ 
both  fighting  for  the  same  cause — the  con- 
tinued freeUum  of  our  country  and  of  our 
homes.  In  this  war  Uie  United  States  la 
being  called  upon  to  do  two  thin-^s— furnish 
fighting  men— and  furnish  fighting  equip- 
ment; one  job  is  as  important  as  the  other. 
Ycu  and  I  as  men  with  tools  must  build  this 
equipment  and  build  It  with  this  one  thought 
In  mind— Build  It  well  and  build  it  fast. 

Our  men  with  guns  are  not  letting  us 
down:  we  men  with  tools  cunnut  and  will 
not  let  them  down  No  one  knows  when  the 
last  houi  of  the  war  will  come.  But  It  will 
come  sooner  as  war  production  Js  increased 
today,  tomorrow,  and  every  tomorrow  The 
life  of  a  loved  one  or  a  friend  may  be  saved 
by  our  efloru  today.  The  parts  we  mi^ht 
have  finished  yesterday  if  we  had  not  laid 
cfT.  might  be  the  parts  neidiU  to  cle-^peraioly 
to  save  many  lives  a  short  time  from  now. 
perhaps  lives  dear  to  us — certain  lives  dear 
to  someone  like  us.  The  Individuals  who  fall 
to  shew  up  for  work  rc<;ularly.  t;il:e  days  off 
now  and  then — perlicul:\rly  after  holidays 
and  pny  days,  are  laklng  actual  lives  of  others 
In  ilicit  own  hands  and.  In  addition  to  that 
are  the  cause  for  a  greater  aggregate  loss  of 
time,  than  do  all  the  slow-tips  and  "wildcat 

strikes"*  In  Industry  today.  We  men  with 
tools  are  Important.  li!iportant  to  our  >  b — 
lmp«>rtant  to  our  country  We  cannot  afford 
to  treat  this  importance  lightly.  We  must 
produce.     We  will  produce 

Huve  you  ever  closed  you:  eyes  and  dreamed 
of  being  a  hero?  Bands,  medals,  and  lots  of 
fucffsre  f c  r  a  day— then  baclc  to  the  Job  as 
brfore  Whit  t?  left^  Everythlr.c  is  still  there 
to  the  true  hero  and  everything  la  the 
knowUrtee.  de«.p  m  his  hejirt.  that  he  did  a 
liai\i  J- lb  ap.d  did  it  well.  There  will  be  no 
bauds — no  mt>dal.s  for  Uie  heroes  anion?;  the 
nun  with  tools  in  Una  \fcar  -but  iheie  siiU 
wlU  be  many  heroes,  men  who  know  and  have 
that  personal  satisfaction  deep  tn  thnr 
hearts— th.*>.t  they  have  done  a  hard  Job  and 
have  done  It  well. 

Every  i\\ii\,i  niter  the  day's  work  Is  fin- 
ished,  let    us    a:^k   ourselves   this    question: 


H.'we  I.  today,  done  my  duty,  fulfilled  my  olill- 

giition.  to  the  mf  n  with  f^una  who  are  willinj? 
to  give  their  Ilvej  for  me  and  for  my  family' 
L«'t  us  be  h  meat  with  ourselves  and  we  won't 
want  ti)  take  tlrae  ofT  We  men  with  Uk)Ls 
can  and  will  do  out  part.  Ifa  not  the  ques- 
tion of  w!;at  we  f  re  dninK;  It  s  what  more  can 
we  do  to  help  win  this  war? 


Posl-War  Planning 


EXTENSION  OP  RE?-IARKS 

OF 

HON.  SG-IUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
T/iursdav.  April  15.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  post-war  planning  is  evoking  great 
interest.  Of  course,  every  one  arrees 
that  no  interest,  jtiidy.  .siir\ey,  or  work 
should  interfere  with  immediate  victory 
which  is  and  should  be  the  pre.^-ent  pri- 
mary objective  of  every  citizen  and  all 
groups  of  citizens.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, that  con.sideration  shall  be  given 
now  to  the  problems  of  the  transition 
period  and  of  the  future. 

In  tiii.s  connection,  it  i.s  int^'restinp  to 
note  that,  on  April  3.  1943.  Mr.  William 
L.  Bait.  Vice  Chairman,  War  Production 
Board,  dehvered  un  addre.-s  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Post-War  Planning  at  the  Post- 
war Planning  Forum  conductrd  by  the 
Research  Institute  of  Aniiiaa  at  the 
Hotel  Statlcr,  Wa.shinf:ton.  D.  C.  The 
address  was  bitjadca-st  over  N.  B.  C.  and 
is  as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you.  althoUf':!  the  subject  choj^en  for  dis- 
cussion— Poet-V^ar  Piannins; — is  appallingly 
broad  in  scope,  one  In  which  generaiii'utions 
are  so  easy  and  sp)eciflc  conclusions  so  dlfH- 

Clllt 

It  Is  a  piiotl  tiling  that  this  suhjoct  can  be 
and  is  being  dl«ctts.sed  freely  and  openly,  for 
th;^  United  States  has  some  very  grave  prob- 
lems ti  solve  when  this  wnr  if  over;  pioblems 
that  will  challenge  our  statesin<iii.'-hip  us  it 
has  licver  before  been  chaiient,cd  It  Isn  t 
sufflclent  that  wo  win  a  m:Iit;iry  victory;  tliat 
will  be  dlfflf^ult  cnrugh.  too.  bvit  the  winnlnp 
of  nn  rcoromlc  victory  as  well,  is  a  horse  of 
another  color.  The  formula  tor  winning  mil- 
itary victories  l.<;  fairly  cbtablLshed  Its  pat- 
tern will  vary  but  its  b  »5U-  principUt.  are 
much  the  f-ame;  the  fi^htiiij;  pt .  pie  ol  all  the 
world  know  tlieiu.  The  formula  for  winning 
an  ecohomlc  victory  Is  an  uncertain,  an  Inde- 
terminate and  tnkiicwn  variable,  and  yet  we 
must  find  that  formul.i  and  apply  it,  If  our 
military  victory  is  tr  be  permni^ent. 

Milit.iry  v:ctory.  of  (Murso.  li>  and  must  re- 
m.'un  the  ihst  o:-der  of  business  for  all  Amer- 
lc"ana.  The  day  the  month,  or  the  year  the 
war  will  end  la  linpredlctable  The  enemy  is 
strong.  He  possesses  lands  rich  In  war  re- 
sources. His  arinics  are  well  trained  and  well 
equlpp>ed.  Tru» .  he  is  belnp  hurt  severely  — 
on  the  Russian  front,  by  Uie  bomblnj?  of  bis 
factories  and  shipyards,  in  North  Africa:  In 
the  Pacific.  But  he  will  ble<^  to  death  slowly. 
We  canii'  t  wait  until  he  h.is  been  burled  be~ 
fore  drawin.o;  the  plans  for  victory  on  the  eco- 
nomic front.     If  we  do.  It  will  be  Ux)  late 

So.  mighty  and  ompheated  questions  of 
peace  occupy  our  minda  totlny.  even  as  we 
devote  all  our  phys.cal  strength  to  war— to 
the  Job  hcie  at  home  of  producing  the  good-. 


the  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  guns  that  wUl 
enable  the  armies  and  navies  uf  the  United 
Nations  to  hasten  the  conung  of  victory 
abroad 

We  miut  not  blunder  into  peace.  We  must 
not  take  our  place  in  poat-war  ctninc  lis 
breathless  from  Isst-mlnute  preparations, 
armed  only  with  hastily  drawn  sketches  of 
half-baketl  Idi^e  for  economic  convalescence. 
We  want  U>  live  in  a  healthy  world,  a  worid 
In  which  Wf:  can  work  ch«trfully  and  con- 
structively for  the  b^lteruH  at  of  all  man- 
kind. That  kind  of  a  wr  rid  won  t  Juat  hip- 
pcn    wlieii    war    l.'    o\(r       VV'e    niu^t    ^.-o    to    t,ho 

peace  table  with  our  blueprints  carefully 
drawn  and  backed  up  by  the  will  of  our  c;il- 
zer.s.  We  must  give  to  pe?ce  the  same  all- 
out  effort  that  we  are  elvln^  to  war 

Bfhlnd  the  peace  we  see.^t  .so  fervently  hirk 
many     di^neers^ — uneinnlfTmiP'i^'      Inflstlon. 

bij.«ine««,'<  iiphraval  •efultlns'  from  vmcertaln 
reconvf-rnon  to  ctvllinii  prr tluctton.  geiu'r.il 
let-down  all  along  the  line  due  tn  phy«!CHl 
and  spiritual  fatlpue  Tlie  worker  the  farmer, 
the  bosTfsn.-nan.  or  the  Cl-  vernment  e.oinot 
combat  thf  se  dangers  .Uone  cr  Indrpendently 
They  can  b^  averted  only  by  Intellirent,  ng- 
^^ressive  teamwork  To  be  ru.  ct'ssf  ul.  our 
emissaries  to  the  peace  table  mw-X.  be  able 
to  spe:k  for  al!  rl^e  t'Mtecl  Smc-;  The  pro- 
grams and  propof.'Us  they  pre^cnt  must  be  the 
products  of  a  meeting  of  American  minds — 
the  mlndc  cf  business,  labor,  ?.?rlcullure.  at  d 
poremment.  A  divided  nation  cannot  win 
the  pence 

Pt^p^-war  plnrnlng  is  vital  to  the  future 
wrl!-b»Mnt!  of  nil  our  citizens,  and  It  Is  en- 
couraglni?  to  know  that  many  agencies  — 
Oovernment  and  private — are  working  at  the 
problem.  The  Research  Institute  of  America 
dr«r:  TP"!  mtirh  credit  for  the  wirk  it  Is  doing* 
and  I  have  been  In-.pressed  il-^o  by  the  actlvl- 
tl''s  of  other  private  iT-t^anJ'.Ttlons.  such  as 
the  Nntlonnl  Pln.nnh;?  A.'^.'^oclaflon.  which  are 
bringing  out  into  the  op^n  the  opinions  of 
men  and  women  In  every  walk  of  life. 

Peace,  which  Is  uppermost  In  our  dally 
prayers,  will  find  the  world  bieedlng  from 
deep  Wounds  .Ml  th.e  ski'l  ef  a  nni-ter  --ur- 
geon  will  be  needed  to  hrnl  them  and  prevent 
Infection,  so  that  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren will  not  be  thrust  Into  still  another  and 
more  horrible  war.  But  even  the  finest  sur- 
gery will   not  hide    the  scars. 

Business  labor.  acrlculfTirc— all  will  feel 
the  Imprict  of  readjustment,  as  nil  have  felt 
the  sb<xk  of  war.  Questions  of  lar-reaclung 
Importance  to  all  Americans  must  be  an- 
swered. 

How  to  malnt.Tin  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment In  the  shift  from  production  for  war 
to  prodtict'on  for  peace''  Hnw  to  protc^  the 
security  of  men  retu'-nlng  from  the  fields  of 
battle?  How  to  p<ifect  our  marketing  and 
distribution  «y.*-tems  so  that  there  will  be  no 
wanting  lor  food  in  some  commtuiities  whue 
surpluses  rot  in  other?-?  What  to  do  with 
the  great  manu-'actunny  capacity  criattd  by 
war?  Who  IS  to  own  and  operate  the  billMiis 
Cf  rirllarfi  worth  of  pl.Tiits  bulit  or  financetl  by 

the  Go\  ernmenf  What  to  do  about  our  huge 
I-'ederal  debt?  What  wUl  be  our  attitude  to- 
ward foreurn  txade? 

Thfse  are  only  a  few  of  th.^  problems  we 
shall  Iliid  on  our  doorstep  when  A.xis  uncon- 
dit.ji.al  surrender  beeoinrs  a  fact.  I  would 
be  pre  unipiiKais  indeed  to  attempt  to  offer 
a  ccrr.plcte  solution  to  any  one  of  them.  Tlie 
an.swers  lie  only  in  concerted  thou^t  and 
preparation. 

The  No  1  problem  we  face  when  the 
war  ends  Ls  to  reconvert  ludtistry  to  civilian 
production  wiLiiout  going  tiirout;h  a  long  ein- 
ployment  slump;  a  slump  that  might  well 
plun«e  ua  into  a  depression  so  sfvere  that 
recovery— If  possible  at  all— »-ou!d  require 
years  of  hard.ship  and  hrariache.s.  The  Amer- 
ican |jet>ple.  m  my  Judgment,  will  not  will- 
Ir.ply  p.rinlt  such  a  contliticn  to  arme.  Tt-.ry 
«ld  demand  an  answer  to  this  problem.     Is 
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there  anyone  with  the  temerity  to  say  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  It? 

Of  course,  reconversion  cannot  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  The  switch  from  peace- 
time to  wartime  production  was  lieset  by  many 
and  great  difacultles.  some  of  which  are  still 
with  us,  despite  the  fact  that  the  conversion 
seed  was  planted  in  Ideal  soil.  Industry, 
when  called  upon  to  devote  all  Its  energies 
to  war.  had  to  deal  only  with  one  customer — 
the  Unlt«l  States  Oovernment.  During 
February,  this  single  customer  spent  more 
than  $6,000,000,000  for  war  goods  '  f  all  kinds, 
as  compared  with  war  expenditures  cf  a  little 
over  $2,000,000,000  In  the  same  month  last 
year,  and  only  $600  000.000  spwnt  !n  February 
of  1941.  With  such  a  customer.  Industry  Is 
able  to  plan  ahead  Bills  are  paid  on  time. 
Employment  remains  fairly  stable  and  at  a 
hi7h  level.    Subcontractors  and  suppliers  of 

raw  materials  know  reasonably  well  what  will 
be  needed  and  when  This  single  customer 
with  the  fat  pockotlKxik  will  continue  to 
buy— mere  and  more  each  day — until  the 
.'^xls  collapses  and  the  threat  of  aggression 
;.gainst  us  Is  ended 

With  the  coming  cf  peace,  however.  Uncle 
Jam  won't  be  in  the  market  for  vast  num- 
bers of  planes,  tanks,  ships,  guns,  and  other 
tools  of  war.  You  ar.d  I — and  millions  of 
other  Americans  who  have  been  prevented  by 
war  from  going  to  market  for  new  automo- 
biles, refrigerators,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
durable  goods^ — will  once  again  become  In- 
dustry's chief  customers.  It  will  take  time 
to  get  the  new  peacetime  business  going,  to 
retool  plants  and  retrain  w.Tkers.  ar.d  some 
period  of  idleness  for  thousands  cf  workers 
IS  to  be  expected  during  the  switch-over. 
How  long  that  will  be  Is  uncertain,  but  the 
perlrd  Is  most  important  Will  these  men 
and  women, have  enough  to  tide  them  over 
by  using  the  money  they  haven't  been  able 
to  spend  t)ecause  of  wartime  re.'^trictions  on 
civilian  purchases?  Or  will  seme  means  have  I 
to  be  found  to  keep  them  going  until  the 
job  of  reconversion  has  been  completed? 

What  about  the  hui^e  contracts  placed  by 
the  single  cust<imer — Uncle  Sam— and  left 
unfilled  when  the  war  ends?  Will  Uncle  Sam 
say  to  the  holders  of  these  contracts,  "Im 
torry.  1  no  longer  need  the  things  I  asked 
vou  to  produce.  My  contracts  are  canceled." 
Obviously  we  don't  expect  the  Government 
to  put  industiy  out  on  such  a  limb  and  then 
.■-aw  It  off  without  providing  a  cushion  to 
fall  on      But  what  kind  of  a  cushion? 

The  Government  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  after 
the  war  for  gtxKls  that  for  the  most  part  will 
only  gather  dust  In  storerooms.  On  the  other 
hand,  Fcme  sections  of  labor  and  Industry 
will  suffer  severe  hardship  unless  contracts 
on  which  work  already  has  begun  are  com- 
pleted. A  mlddle-pround  olution  to  this 
problem  might  well  He  in  renegotiation  of  all 
outstanding  contracts  when  the  war  ends  so 
that  the  profits  to  be  realized  will  be  so  un- 
attractive to  invested  capital  that  no  cue 
will  want  to  keep  a  plant  opeiating  a  sle.gle 
day  longer  than  necessary  to  clean  up  the  war 
work  and  get  liack  to  the  business  of  produc- 
ing civilian  goc>d8 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Government 
has  financed  the  construction,  or  has  sched- 
uled the  financing,  of  roughly  $14,000,000,000 
worth  of  Witr-production  facilities.  Of  this 
sum,  approximately  four  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  have  been  spent  or  earmarked 
for  ordnance  facilities:  a  little  under  three 
billion  for  aircraft  plants;  about  two  billion 
for  shlpways;  three  and  a  half  billion  for 
steel,  rubliei.  aluminum,  and  other  raw 
materials  capacity;  and  something  over  seven 
hundred  million  lor  machinery  and  machine 
tools  plants.  All  this  obviously  represents 
a  tremendou.s  Investment  on  the  part  of  our 
taxpayers  In  addition  to  these  vast  public 
expenditures,  private  funds  amounting  to 
roughly  $4,000,000,000  have  been  Invested  in 


plant  expansions.  This  makes  a  total  capi- 
tal Investment  of  approximately  $18,000,- 
000.000. 

What  Is  to  be  done  with  these  plants  after 
the  war?  We  can  assume  that  the  Oovern- 
ment will  want  to  retain  some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  ordnance  production, 
as  a  reserve  for  possible  future  war  use.  al- 
though we  win  all  pray  fervently  that  such 
use  will  never  l>e  necessary.  Such  plants  » 
held  In  reserve  would,  cf  course,  not  compete 
with  private  business,  but  they  would  repre- 
sent only  a  small  part  of  the  total  number 
built  or  financed  by  the  Government.  Re- 
conversion, particularly  of  consumers"  du- 
rable-goods industries,  probably  will  absorb 
some  considerable  part  of  the  Government- 
financed  machinery  and  machine  tools  facili- 
ties, for  obsolete  pre-war  equipment  must  be 
replaced   with   the   ncwe.n   type   tools  and   j 

machinery  in  order  to  meet  peacetime  re- 
quirements and  maintain  high  standards  of 
living. 

The  remaining  facilities  built  or  financed 
by  the  Government — aircraft  plants,  ship 
ways,  raw  materials  capacity,  and  others — 
would.  I  suppose,  be  purchased  by  private 
operators.  Surely,  the  industrial  opportuni- 
ties of  tomorrow  can  be  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  Private  industry  must  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  In  these  opportunities. 
We  must  not  muff  this  great  chance  to  go 
forward  to  greater  production  and  distribu- 
tion, to  new  markets,  to  greater  economic 
stability  This  may  be  one  of  the  good  by- 
products of  th?  war,  that  private  capitalism 
can  prove  that  It  Is  the  best  system  for  a 
majority  of  the  people  who  Uve  under  it. 
Busines.=men  must  make  free  enterprise  work- 
able by  a  realization  that  business  must  fit 
into  a  true  democracy's  pattern  of  life  itself, 
in  order  for  either  free  enterprise  or  democ- 
racy to  survive. 

We  all  recognize  that  private  enterprise 
must  provide  the  primary  Im.pctus  to  effec- 
tive conversion  of  war  plants  to  pyeacetime 
production  Success  largely  hinges  on  man- 
agement's skill  in  planning,  organizing,  and 
coordinating  men,  power,  and  materials. 
Management  must  supply  the  "know  how" 
that  will  attract  new  capital  necessary  to  a 
growing,  stable  economy.  At  the  same  time 
there  must  be  the  fullest  cooperation  and 
teamwork  with  labor,  agriculture,  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

Labor  must  realize  that  the  belief  that 
business  continuaUy  plots  against  society 
for  the  sake  of  profits  belongs  In  the  same 
category  with  the  belief  too  common  among 
some  employers  that  labor  spends  its  time 
planning  to  take  over  management.  Both 
are  fallacies  Both  are  stumbling  blocks  In 
the  pathway  to  national  security. 

The  role  of  government  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  factor.  Mobilization  of  our 
resources  for  war  has  brought  about  mai.y 
and  far-reaching  controls  over  materials, 
prices,  manpower,  and  the  dally  habits  of 
our  citizens.  The  shift  from  all-out  war  to 
all-out  peace  production  will  Involve  some 
of  the  same  kind  of  problems.  New  forms 
of  asEistanc?  and  cooperative  action  between 
government  and  business,  government  and 
labor,  and  government  and  agriculture  will  be 
needed.  It  is  well  that  we  are  giving  thought 
to  thom  now.  Government  must  establish 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  serve  as  impartial 
referee.  The  decisions  it  makes  aie  of  per- 
sonal concern  to  every  American  An  alert 
and  active  government,  supported  by  the 
Joint  efforts  of  our  three  great  economic 
groups,  can  nurse  us  quickly  back  to  good 
health,  no  matter  how  badly  wounded  the 
war  may  leave  us. 

Let  us  hope  that  by  this  time  there  is  no 
one  who  believes  that  the  United  States  can 
enjoy  prosperity  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
bogs  down  In  economic  despair.  I  hesitate 
to  think  of  the  consequences  should  we 
stumble  down  the  blind  aUey  of  isolationism. 


God  prevent  us  from  making  that  fatal  mis- 
take. 

If  we  are  to  provide  any  assurance  that 
there  shall  be  a  lasting  peace,  we  must  not 
orUy  take  our  place  in  a  communulty  of  na- 
tions, but  we  must  provide  leadership  for 
that  community  of  nations.  Refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  would  be  a  cowardly  be- 
trayal of  the  trust  placed  In  us,  not  only  by 
our  own  cltlaens  but  by  the  war-weary, 
bleeding,  and  starving  j)eople8  of  Europe  and 
Asia  whose  hearts  have  felt  the  cruel  knife 
of  the  aggressor.  We  owe  It  to  these  peoples 
to  take  a  firm  hand  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  war-torn  areas. 

We  shall  certainly  help  feed  the  starving 
everywhere  until  they  can  again  stand  on 
their  feet.  All  the  food,  shipping,  and  other 
materials  we  can  spare  will  be  needed  in  this 
vast  undertaking,  and  I  believe  we  will  be 

generous  with  them.  Fortunately,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  realized  the  necessity  for  pre- 
paring some  solutions  now.  We  shall  be 
ready  to  meet  the  problem  when  the  trum- 
p>otR  of  victory  are  sounded. 

The  peoples  of  foreign  lands  ough€  to  t>e 
able  to  rebuild  their  own  civlllBations  after 
their  Immediate  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care  have  been  met.  But  many  of 
them  will  need  other  help  from  us — our  tech- 
nical experience — our  management  tech- 
niques— perhaps  financial  credit. 

It  may  well  be  to  our  sel&sh  advantage.  If 
for  no  larger  motives,  to  provide  that  help. 

In  all  international  dealings,  we  must  re- 
member that  in  order  to  sell  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  buy  Trade  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
In  the  pa.'t.  we  wanted  to  sell  goods  abroad, 
but  we  didn't  want  to  be  paid  In  goods,  so 
we  built  tariff  barriers  and  took  much  of  our 
payment  in  gold,  which  Is  now  reposing  in 
vaults  at  Fort  Knox.  Of  course,  that's  a  very 
much  oversimplified  and  superficial  state- 
ment of  complex  fiscal  relationships.  But, 
broadly  speaking,  it's  a  fact.  Are  we  fighting 
to  go  back  to  such  foolish  and  short-sighted 
concepts  of  International  trade?    1  hope  not. 

The  unsurpassed  resources  of  our  country — 
material  and  human — have  been  put  to  work 
In  full  measure  to  win  the  war.  Full  use  of 
them  will  be  needed  to  win  the  peace.  Un- 
less we  want  to  be  forced  Into  still  another 
world  conflict,  we  must  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
economic  frustration  and  mass  unemploy- 
ment. The  United  Nations  have  underUken 
the  responsibility  of  leading  the  world  out  of 
chaos  and  insecurity.  Aa  the  first  step  after 
the  winning  of  the  war,  they  must  see  to  It 
that  their  own  people  have  employment  and 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace. 
Cooperation  among  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  the  world  Is  the  foundation  of  a 
peaceful  world. 

We  in  America  are  planning  ahead.  We 
know  the  direction  In  which  we  are  going- 
forward,  with  greater  confidence  than  ever 
before  In  the  basic  foundations  of  faith, 
decpncv,  and  liix-rty  which  underlie  our  civili- 
zation. We  cannot,  we  will  not,  we  dare  not 
fall. 


Lasting  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  15,  1942 

Mr.  VOORHIS  cf  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  herewith  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  a  forceful  speech 
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entitlfd  "Ntx-pssary  Steps  Toward  Efloc- 
tive  World  Security"  b>  E.  Guy  Taliwtt 
delivered  before  the  City  Club  of  Port- 
land. Oreg.: 

TTirouRh  all  t!.e  &gea  men  have  sought  th« 
road  U)  peace,  lu  Uie  laDyiintli  ot  huniau 
bjrwriys.  tbe  bro.id  highway  to  peace  Is  jrei 
xinfound  8:ife'e^  ar  d  y^ra  and  statesmen 
have  soiTchel  in  \f»ir.:  sttll  the  hope  ot  flnd- 
iMs;  the  path  lo  t-ndurlng  peace  does  not  grow 
dun. 

Ellhu  Root  once  declarrd  that  public  opln- 
lun  Is  the  determining  factor  In  America  a 
tun-'.^n  puUC'ri  Vt't  It  Is  no  exag'^ oration 
to  any  thnt  33  Am.rlcans  control  world  des- 
tiny Tlie  ConsUtutioM  of  t!;e  United  St!. tea 
vestu  absolute  treaty  veto  power  In  one-third, 
plus  Mne.  of  the  Mfmbera  of  t;ie  Unit-xl  Blate.'* 
Senate.  All  treatie>  munt  be  ruiticd  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  bt-nate  The  SenHte 
has  achieved  doubtful  tame  by  b»TonUng 
known  as  the  graveyard  of  tteatu-"^  The 
peare  treaty  with  Spain  In  1008  was  ratiOed 
Btu-T  II  hard  n«ht  by  1  vote 

Th'Tf  was  H<ime  Juatllicatlon  for  thin  con- 
BtJtutionnl  limitation  v.  hen  that  document 
became  the  b.i«lc  law  of  ihr  Liiuted  Stiilta. 
That  Jvistincatl.'ii  no  luni.er  exis'  ^  in  the  world 
of  today.  Thomas  Jeffen-on  onrr  said:  S<^me 
men  look  at  con>titnt:c  n*  with  saiulmviilous 
rtv>r.iu'p  and  deein  them  like  the  Ark  of 
the  Covennnt.  too  sacred  to  bf  touclv-d  They 
B'icrtbe  to  thf  preicding  Bge  a  wi«lum  more 
than  humun.  und  suppose  what  they  did  to  bo 
beyr.iid  amendment  '  *  '  l^>ws  and  in- 
ntltmions  must  po  haul  in  hand  wiih  the 
prov'reK  of  thi  human  mind  ' 

There  Is  a  propoaal  n  iw  before  Congress 
for  a  (Mn^tltutlonal  nrnf-ndrntnt.  providing 
that  treaties  shall  be  ratitlid  by  a  maj.jfiiy 
of  both  House's  of  Coni::e'-8  rather  than  » 
two-fh.rds  vote  of  the  Senate  Suth  un 
amendment  would  riemocratire  cur  Ueaty- 
in.\kinK  procedure,  and  n.odprnize  an  uut- 
iTKxied  meth<x1  A  famous  columnist  lecenl- 
Iv  declared  that  tlie  treaty  veto  power  by 
one -third  of  Uie  Senate  makes  the  American 
Constitution,  in  this  regard,  •'lilcraliy  tho 
met  U!!demoerutlc  in  the  world  " 

In  Ui99  John  Hay.  SecreUiry  of  S»ate.  said: 
•TTie  irreparable  mistake  ol  our  Ccnhtuution 
puts  Into  the  power  of  one-third  plus  one  of 
the  S?n:ite  to  meet  w.th  a  catekroncal  veto 
any  treaty  netfotlated  bv  the  Pre-ident,  tvcu 
lhoU(?h  it  may  have  the  approval  ot  ulne- 
tenth.i  of  the   people  of   the   Nation  " 

Ray  StannarU  Baker.  In  his  Life  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  aid;  "The  deadlock  betwtvn  the 
Executive  and  the  Senate  every  time  we  face 
a  rtMlly  critical  foreign  problem  la  intoler- 
able, it  not  only  dlsgiare."^  us  before  the  na- 
tions, but  In  some  future  world  crisis  uiuy 
ruin  us." 

TiKlay  we  are  facing  that  crisis.  At  the 
elow  of  th!-*  war.  treaties  will  have  to  be  ne- 
gotiated and  ratified  Th♦>^o  treaties  will 
determine  the  question  of  war  or  peace  for 
oncomlni»  gener  itions.  Thirty-three  Ameil- 
crtns  nurnlly  hoUl  ii;  their  hands  the  destiny 
of  the  world  A  repetition  of  the  treaty  fail- 
ure that  fi  llowed  the  last  war  wculd  cer- 
tainly make  Inevitable  another  world  wur 
vlthln  a  generation.  The  dr?tlny  of  the 
United  Slates  is  ultimately  linked  with  world 
destiny  TTie  United  Stntes  can  no  longer  be 
the  ostTich  nation  m  the  world  community. 
We  cannot  afford  to  plunge  ourselves  and  the 
world  Into  another  era  of  rampant  Interna- 
tional anarchy  That  will  be  the  certain  re- 
sult. If  the  Senate  should  refuse  to  ratify 
a  treaty  pled^mg  American  p.irtlclpatlon  in 
snme  pr*t-war  world  organlZiitlon  to  pre- 
serve peace 

The  bipart;.-an  resolution  tntrodxiccd  In 
the  Sei,  'te  bv  Sen.Htors  Ball,  Buwton.  Hatch. 
and  Hrtx  should  l:e  p.'.ii-ed  without  dtlav 
It  wou'i  put  the  Unit  d  Stntes  on  record 
as  favcring  full  ccllaboratlrn  with  other 
merabrrs  of  the  United  Nations  In  post-war 
reconstruction,  as  well  as  wlnuma;  the  war. 
It   would   give   a^suratice    to   cur    allies   that 


this  time  the  United  States  will  play  lU 
proper  par:  in  organizing  the  world  to  main- 
tain pe.iie  alter  the   war. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  a  few  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  President  Roose-.elt  said;  T 
know  that  I  .spt ak  for  the  Ainirican  people — 
and  I  have  good  reakon  to  believe  that  I 
speak  for  the  other  peoples  who  f\^ht  *  ith 
\j»_when  1  s;ty  that  this  time  we  are  deter- 
mined not  only  to  win  the  war  but  to  man- 
taln  the  security  of  Uie  peace  which  wiU 
follow  ■■ 

However,  no  President  can  commit  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  matters  In- 
volving treaties.  That  \f  the  sad  leat>on  we 
learned  from  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  ao- 
called  peace  following  tl-e  lai«t  war  The 
President  n.ust  reckon  with  the  Senate. 
That  1.1  whv  It  Is  f<)  Imp*  rtanl  th<*t  the 
Hall  resolution  be  nd<'pt«d  It  w.ll  be 
adopted.  If  the  voice  of  Am'rir.^n  public 
opinion  IS  heard  and  heeded  in  Wi*shinnion. 
Th.^t  public  opinion  supports  the  principles 
embodied  m  the  Ball  resolution  was  evi- 
denced by  the  Gallup  poll  of  March  24.  1943. 
One  question  a.->)ied  In  that  poll  wii.«  :  '"Should 
th"  Oovernment  take  steps  now.  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  to  s«'t  up  with  our  allicb  a 
world  organization  to  mamta'n  the  future 
peace  cf  the  Wfirld?"  The  anf-'vcrs  were: 
"Yes,"  64  percent:  "No"  'JA  percent:  •unde- 
cided." 12  percent  The  other  queJ^tlon  wa.s: 
•After  th's  war.  do  you  think  the  United 
States  Rhruld  stay  out  of  world  afTalr?  or 
take  an  a -iiv?  part  In  world  afTalrs.v  The 
answers  were:  "Yes."  76  perc-nt;  •'No,"  14 
percent:    ••undiclde<l,'   10  percent 

As  a  further  Indication  of  public  opinion. 
five  State  legi.-slatures  have  adi  pted  resolu- 
tions fav(>rlii«  «ome  form  of  worid  orguniza- 
tlo.T  with  pov.er  to  enforce  peace  The  New 
York  State  Legislature  adopted  .-uch  a  reso- 
lutum  un.inimcu'ly  in  ilie  si  iiate,  and  with 
only  11  opposing  votes  In  the  aastmbly. 
Similar  resolutions  are  pending  In  a  dozen 
other  States 

What  l.s  the  Ball  resolution,  and  why  Is  It 
so  important  that  tt  be  pvssed?  It  Is  a  bi- 
partisan rr'olution,  Inlroducetl  in  the  Senate 
bv  twu  Republicans,  Senatcrs  Ball  and  Bur- 
ton, and  by  two  Democrats  Senati  rs  H^TCH 
and  Hill.  Hero  is  th«  full  text  of  Senate 
Resciution  114; 

"Rf  solved.  That  the  Senate  advises  that  the 
Uniud  StiUe.s  take  the  Initiative  in  calling 
meetings  of  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  forming;  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  N.itlons  with  specllic  and 
limited  authority: 

■"1  To  assist  In  coordinating  and  fuHv  uti- 
lizing the  military  and  economic  re.-iouree?  of 
all  member  nations  lu  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  apaiiist  the  Axis. 

■  2  To  e.stabli.sh  temporary  administrations 
for  Axis-controlled  ari  .;s  of  the  world  as  tl'.eae 
are  occupied  by  United  Nations  forces,  uncil 
such  time  as  permanent  g  vernmente  can  be 
esiablished 

•"3.  To  administer  relief  and  assistance  in 
economic  rehsbdit.aion  in  l<-rritori«"s  of  mem- 
ber nritions  iieedinjf  f^uel  aid  and  In  A.xis 
territory  occupied   by  Unlt«d  N. Ulcus  forci^. 

'4  To  establish  procedurt  s  and  machinery 
for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  dis- 
agreements between  nailon.s 

■  3  To  pr(;vide  for  the  assembly  and  main- 
tenance of  n  United  Nations  military  force 
and  to  suppress  by  immediate  u<e  of  such 
force  toy  lulure  attempt  at  military  uggris- 
aJcn  by  any  nation 

•"That  the  Senate  further  advises  that  any 
establlsh.meiit  of  such  United  Nations  organ- 
ization provide  machinery  for  its  m  >d!tt  a- 
tion.  for  the  delegation  of  additional  speciiic 
and  limltefl  functions  tt)  such  orgnnUatlon. 
and  for  admission  of  other  nations  to  mem- 
berjihp,  and  thii  member  nations  FhoUid 
commit  thdnselves  to  seek  no  territorial  ag- 
grandizement" 

When  the  resolution  waa  Introduced,  the 
fotir  sponsoring  Sen.itors  issued  a  Joint  state- 
ment m  which  thty  said; 


■•We  believe  that  an  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  authority  and  the 
power  to  stop  any  future  attempts  at  military 
aggretfcion  oflers  the  b»;^t  h  pe  for  mainUln- 
Ing  world  peace  and  btabilliy  alter  this  war. 
and  at  the  same  time  U  the  most  eJficlent  and 
the  least  eofctly  mtihod  In  Lives  and  wealth  for 
the  Individual  natlous  to  obtain  aceurity  for 
themselves. 

•  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  ove-whelmlng 
majority  of  the  Ameiicun  people  favor  United 
States  partlcijiaiUm  in  such  a  United  Na- 
tions organization  based  on  the  Jist  and 
demrKratic  principles  of  the  Atlantic  f  barter, 
as  the  most  preferable  way  to  maintain  our 
own  n.ttlonal  security  and  help  maintain 
world  stability  ard  pea.^e  The  only  way  the 
people  can  express  their  desire  Is  through  the 
Congress      Hence  th's  resolution 

"It  la  (itir  deep  conviction  that  the  baalc 
for?l'Tn  p<illry  of  the  United  States  should 
not  become  an  i»-uc  of  partisan  politics,  that 
It  should  be  dccldfd  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  fx)8t-war  planninu  may  be  eff  ciive.  and 
that  our  polio  sho'.iUI  be  determined,  not  on 
th-  has's  of  fSFt  dfi;ates  t>««ed  on  conditions 
then  existmq,  but  on  the  twt'is  of  world  con- 
ditions as  they  are  today  and  are  likely  to 
develop  In  the  future  ' 

The  major  Senate  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure are  Senators  WHrZLta.  Nyk,  and  Tajt. 
Their  criticisms  are  typical  of  pre-Pearl  Har- 
bor Isolationist  reaionin?.  In  a  lengthy 
FPeech  In  ClnclnnaM  Senator  Tait.  Bfter  re- 
citing his  obJectloiiJ  to  the  B  dl  resolution. 
SPid:  ••!  should  ceitalnly  be  rlad  to  atipjxjrt 
any  plan  If  sticcess  is  poss'ble  I  sup^'orted 
the  Lerieue  of  Natlc;v.R  in  1«20.  and  if  we  had 
Joined  It.  and  Its  ideals  hid  been  supported 
by  Its  mi  mbcrs.  the  aggression  of  recent  years 
nilKht  perh ips  have  been  checked  in  the  be- 
ginning I  am  inclined  to  think  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  that  the  be.st  plan  would  be 
a  lertgue  of  na'lcn.i  In  which  every  nation 
covenants  to  use  its  national  forces  against 
that  nation  which  en«?aKes  In  ti  rrllorlal  ag- 
pres5lon,  but  It  should  nr  t  Interfere  wl»h  any 
Internal  arfnirs  except  possibly  the  quesMon 
of  armament  " 

The  mo«t  outstanding  opponent  of  the  Ball 
resclutlon  Is  the  columnist.  John  T  Flytm. 
He  said:  "It  docs  not  orlelnate  In  the  Interest 
of  America  but  In  the  Interest  of  the  mmy 
groups  here  which  pull  and  h.^ul  and  scheme 
md  proppgnndl'^e  to  Invoh-e  us  In  their  rather 
than  our  own  Interests  The  best  treatment 
of  the  Ball  resolution  Is  to  let  it  die  in  com- 
mittee " 

However.  Mr  Flynn  stnnds  practically  alone 
among  the  Nation's  columnists  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  says;  "Senator  WHrrim 
can  no  d>iubt  wrap  this  up  In  hl.s  rabble- 
rousing  confusions,  but  would  he  dare  go 
before  any  audience  in  the  Dnlti-d  States  and 
honcs'-ly  oppose  any  one  of  thcfe  minlmtim 
requirements  for  seme  sort  of  decent  future 
world?" 

Roscoe  Drumond.  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  writes:  "Tlie  world  knows  Uie 
United  SUi\tes  Senate  has  the  last  word. 
Hihtory  shows  It  can  be  devastatlngly  nega- 
tive It  c.'.n  strengthen  Americans  pcslticn 
before  the  world  now  by  being  ptjsltive  and 
forward  looking  If  there  Is  to  be  order  lu 
the  wo:  Id  ;\fter  the  war.  there  will  have  to  be 
pollclnp  Amencanfi  will  be  far  better  off  to 
have  United  Stales  forces  ou  the  patrols, 
"^he  S«*nat«'  should  act  at  once  " 

Raymond  Clapper  writes;  •America's  future 
place  In  the  world  will  be  determined,  not 
onlv  by  what  this  Government  and  other 
governments  can  agiee  upon,  but  by  what 
two-thirds  of  the  American  Senate  w:ll 
agree  to  Tl.e  great  va.ue  of  the  Ball-Bur- 
lon-Hitch-Hiil  retoltitlon  la  that  It  brings 
that  f undamer  tal  quvstum  to  a  Lead.  We 
had  been  getting  the  cnrl  somewhat  befcie 
the  horse  What  will  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate vote  for.  In  the  way  of  recommendatloiis 
now?  That  is  the  Important  thing  for  every- 
body to  know,  both  here  and  abroad." 
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Ernest  Lindley,  writing  In  the  Washington 
Post,  said:  •'If  stich  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  It  would  go  down  In  history  as  one 
of  the  most  constructive  actions  ever  taken 
by  the  United  States  Senate."  And  MaJ. 
George  Fielding  EUot  says:  "The  future  of 
our  country,  the  welfare  of  our  children  may 
well  hang  on  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
momentous  resolution."  And  Mark  Sullivan 
writes:  'What  Is  now  taking  place  Is  a  fore- 
handed effort  to  avoid  what  happened  after 
the  Great  War.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  have, 
before  the  war  ends,  the  debate  which  23 
years  ago  did  not  come  until  the  war  waa 
over.  It  Is  an  effort  to  assure  for  the  United 
Nations  a  belter  fate  than  befell  the  League 
of  Nations." 

The  New  York  Times  said  In  an  editorial  on 
March  17:  "The  resolution  sponsored  by  two 
Democratic  and  two  Republican  Senators, 
which  advocates  a  specific  program  cf  closer 
Immediate  and  post-war  collaboration  among 
the  United  NatKms.  Is  a  highly  encouraging 
sign  It  Indicates  that  leading  Senators  are 
aware  of  the  Inescapable  role  that  the  United 
states  must  play  now  and  after  hostilities 
If  we  are  to  win  not  only  the  war  but  the 
peace.  And  it  shows  that  these  Senators  also 
recognize  the  supreme  Importance  of  putting 
aside  partisan  considerations  and  of  assuring 
the  world  that  this  time  the  American  Pres- 
ident will  have  the  support  of  the  Senate  in 
his  treaty  negotiations." 

This  proposed  action  by  the  United  States 
Senate  Is  not  a  new  departure  In  our  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  In  line  with  many  historic  prec- 
edents, as  a  statement  of  specific  policy  In 
world  affairs. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  an  organized 
world  following  the  war  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  modern  technological  developments 
have  transformed  the  world  Into  a  compact 
neighborhood.  In  the  Interest  of  durable 
peace  and  security  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
world  neighborhood  be  organized,  with  an 
International  police  force,  to  prevent  anarchy 
and  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

What  the  world  desperately  needs  today  la 
for  the  United  States  to  return  to  that  Inter- 
national leadership  we  held  from  the  time  of 
the  First  Hague  Conference  in  1899  until  the 
Versailles  Conference  In  1919.  During  that 
period  the  United  Stales  held  undisputed 
leadership  In  all  forms  of  International  coop- 
eration. 

In  1899,  under  the  leadership  of  William 
McKlnley  and  John  Hay,  the  United  States 
participated  fully  in  the  First  World  Peace 

Conference  at  The  Hague.  That  same  year 
we  announced  the  open-door  policy  and  the 
following  year  its  corollary  regarding  China's 
Integrity  and  sovereignty. 

In  1907,  under  the  leadership  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Ellhu  Root,  we  took  a  leading 
part  In  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  As  In 
1899.  our  delegation  to  this  International 
Peace  Conference  was  Instructed  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  work  for  a  world 
court.  Forty  years  ago  Congress  voted  for  the 
world  court.  A  few  years  ago  the  same  Con- 
gress rejected  the  court  our  action  had  called 
Into  l>eing. 

In  1910.  Theodore  Rocsevelt  received  the 
Nobel-  Prize  at  Christiana.  Norway,  In  his 
address  to  the  Nobel  Committee.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said: 

"It  would  be  a  master  stroke  If  those  great 
powers  honestly  bent  on  peace,  would  form 
a  league  of  peace,  not  only  to  keep  peace 
among  themselves,  to  prevent,  by  force  if 
necessary.  Its  being  broken  by  others. 

'Each  nation  must  keep  well  prepared  to 
defend  Itself  until  the  establishment  of  some 
form  of  International  police  power  competent 
and  willing  to  prevent  violence  as  between 
nations.  As  things  are  now,  such  power  to 
command  peace  ♦hroughout  the  world  could 
best  be  assured  by  some  combination  between 
those  great  nations  which  sincerely  desire 
peace  and  have  no  thought  themselves  of 
committing  aggressions," 


That  same  year,  on  June  25,  1910,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution, 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote,  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  in  calling  an  International  conference, 
to  create  a  world  federation  with  the  com- 
bined navies  of  the  world  used  as  an  Inter- 
national police  force. 

Congressman  Richard  Bartoldt,  of  Missouri, 
author  of  this  resolution,  speaking  in  its  sup- 
port on  the  floor  of  Congress,  said: 

"The  work  of  world  organization  or  world 
federation  was  auspiciously  begun  by  the 
creation  of  the  Hague  Court,  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  have  it  stop  there,  but  must  Insist 
that  modern  conditions  which  Impress  all 
with  the  absolute  Interdepyendence  of  nations 
Imperatively  demand  Its  early  completion. 
•  •  •  Let  us  reaftlrm  our  faith  In  Amer- 
ica's leadership  In  this  great  cause." 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  the  spon- 
sor cf  this  Joint  resolution  that  was  passed 
unanimously  In  tbe  Senate,  as  It  had  been  In 
the  House. 

In  1916  and  thereafter.  William  Howard 
Taft  was  president  of  the  American  organiza- 
tion called  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  work- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  world -ordered  society. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  following  the  international 
Ideals  of  his  predecessors,  led  the  statesmen 
of  the  world  In  the  creation  of  tbe  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Then  we  became  isolationists  and  refused 
any  positive  cooperation  with  other  nations 
In  the  world  neighborhood  in  the  Interest 
of  building  a  world  society. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  any  nation  to 
find  security  In  Isolation.  Economic  self- 
BufDclency  Is  a  dream  practically  Impossible 
of  fulfillment  In  an  economically  Interde- 
pendent world.  No  nation,  gieat  or  small. 
Is  really  secure  unless  and  until  all  are  secure. 
As  a  nation  we  are  committed  to  a  pro- 
gram, world-wide  In  scope,  which  means 
winning  the  war  and  winning  the  peace.  Our 
leadership  is  needed  now  as  never  before  In 
world  affairs.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
make  a  maximum  contribution  toward  world 
organization  because  we  are  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  resources,  political  prestige,  and 
moral  influence.  No  other  nation  in  the 
world  has  less  to  lose  and  more  to  gain  by 
helping  to  build  an  organized  world  than 
the  United  SUtes. 

Our  own  future  destiny  as  a  free  people 
depends  on  the  kind  of  world  order  we  build 
following  the  war.  It  Is  to  our  interest  and 
the  interest  of  posterity  that  the  world  be  or- 
ganized for  peace  and  that  we  make  our 
appropriate  contribution  toward  such  a  world 
order. 

If  this  war  Is  won  and  the  peace  is  lost,  the 
sacrifices  will  all  have  been  in  vain.  Another 
generation  will  have  to  face  another  war 
on  a  vaster  scale.  We  must  highly  resolve 
that  those  who  die  in  this  war  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain.  The  very  object  of  win- 
ning the  war  Is  to  win  the  peace  that  fol- 
lows. The  world  will  go  either  back  to  utter 
barbarism  or  forward  to  peace  and  freedom. 
America's  rendezvous  with  destiny  Is  to 
win  this  war,  and  then  win  the  peace  by  full 
participation  in  a  world  organization  to  en- 
force peace  in  the  world  community.  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  must  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  winning  the  peace  as  well  as  the 
war.  This  responsibility  rests  upon  every 
citizen  who  values  his  heritage  of  freedom 
and  who  virants  his  children  to  be  free  from 
war  and  fear  of  war. 

Favorable  action  by  the  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ate on  the  Ball  resolution  Is  demanded  both 
by  public  opinion  and  the  facts  of  history.  It 
does  not  constitute  a  blueprint  for  the  post- 
war world,  but  It  does  set  forth  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  enduring  peace.  It 
should  have  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
every  American  who  wants  his  country  to 
play  lU  proper  part  In  building  a  better 
world. 


It  was  at  St.  Louis  In  September  of  1910 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  made  this  prophetic 
statement: 

"I  feel  like  asking  the  Secretary  ot  War  to 
get  the  boys  who  went  across  the  water  to 
fight,  together  on  some  field  where  I  could 
go  and  see  them,  and  I  would  stand  up  be- 
fore them  and  say:  'Boys,  I  told  yuu  before 
you  went  across  the  seas  that  this  was  a  war 
against  wars,  and  I  did  my  best  to  fulfill  the 
promise,  but  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  you  in 
mortification  and  shame  and  say  I  have  not 
be^'u  able  to  fulfill  the  promise," 

"You  are  tietrayed.  You  fought  for  some- 
thing that  you  did  not  get.  And  the  glory 
of  the  armies  and  the  navies  of  the  United 
States  Is  gone  like  a  dream  in  the  night,  and 
there  ensues  upon  It.  In  the  suitable  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  nightmare  of  dread  which 
lay  upon  the  nations  before  this  war  came; 
and  there  will  come  some  time.  In  the  venge- 
ful providence  of  God,  another  struggle  in 
which,  not  a  few  hundred  thousand  fine  men 
from  America  will  have  to  die.  but  as  many 
millions  as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
final  freedom  of  the  people*  of  the  world." 


It  I*  Hoasccleaninc  Time  in  Oficc  of  War 
Information 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MicmoAw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  IS,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  for- 
mer employees  of  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation, all  of  whom  recently  re- 
signed, today  made  public  a  statement 
which  I  believe  should  be  preserved  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcoro  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  shall  in- 
clude it  herein. 

This  statement.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  quick 
respon.se  to  the  public  rejection  by  Mr. 
Elmer  Davis,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  to  the  charges  that  the 
O.  W.  I.  has  been  sacrificing  fact  for 
ballyhoo.  These  15  writers  and  research 
workers  who  signed  the  statement,  while 
personally  friendly  to  Mr.  Davis,  say  that 
O.  W.  I.'s  home-front  activities  are  dom- 
inated by  high-pressure  promoters  who 
prefer  slick  salesmanship  to  honest  in- 
formation. 

In  other  words,  these  so-called  promo- 
ters are  taking  the  Harry  Hopkins  atti- 
tude that  the  people  are  "just  plain 
dumb"  and  are  not  to  be  told  the  truth 
and  are  not  being  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  Davis  is  responsible  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
if  there  is  one  iota  of  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  he  should  lose  no  time 
in  cleaning  house.  The  statement  fol- 
lows : 

We  had  not  Intended  to  make  public  our 
reasons  for  leaving  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion, although  most  of  us  have  expressed  them 
fully  to  Elmer  Davis  in  our  letters  of  resigna- 
tion. Misleading  statements  Issued  to  the 
public  and  to  Congress  have  made  It  neces- 
sary, however,  for  us  to  Issue  this  statement. 

The  facts  have  not  been  correctly  set  forth. 
The  question  of  competence  of  those  who 
have  resigned,  which  has  been  raised  by  some 
of  Mr.  Davis'  subordinates,  to  not  an  lasue. 
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Inanmurh  as  all  havf  b^en  u:j?«l  to  rernn- 
Bitter  their  decisions  aud  have  been  off*  red 
ether  posts  In  the  Office  of  War  InformBtlon. 
There  1b  no  disagreement  retjardtng  the  sli-e 
V*  the  puhltcat.ons  program,  nor  Is  a  clash  of 
personulltJea  the  reaeon  for  our  resUnat'.ons. 

Th'-re  In  only  one  t5siie — the  dee])  and  fuii- 
damentiil  one  of  the  honeat  presentation  of 
war  Informutlon. 

We  are  leavtnp;  beoiuse  of  our  conviction 
thn'.  It  l-*  lm!>oiNi:blf  for  vw.  under  th'i«e  who 
now  control  our  otitput  to  tpll  the  full  truth 
No  one  denies  that  promotional  tc-hnlqucs 
have  a  pr'»'er  and  pow  rful  f^in'-fion  in  le!l- 
Inf  the  *t'  ry  of  the  viur  Bt  t  as  we  we  It, 
tiM  •etlvltl'H  of  th"  Offl'-e  of  Wsr  Itiformatir-n 
on  th"  home  front  pr"  now  d  >mlmted  hy 
hljr^-prewr'ir"  promo'. r^  wto  [T'for  n\'rM 
»a|erm!(n«h  p  'o  h"n<"«t  tiif' fniMlion  Th«a« 
|/romo«i-fa  ^mlrt  'tent  vtaHipid  nn6  relttcUnt 
Cltsti /TTi'-r*  tn-  m^n  and  w  niTi  of  ttr  Untt«<l 
0l«'e<i  'ni»-y  d»'|tide  th*-!;,*  Iv"-*  that  th« 
only  ♦■ff'wtire  apywni  to  tli*  Afr)»-M<«ti  publlr 
fn  wartime  it  the  aeifljih  <.ne  <ii  '  Whm  «  in 
It  for  me?" 

We  know  that  Amer1e«na  have  «n  IntelM- 
g<  iic<*,  a  vull  to  wii>.  HiKl  H  d:i^oity  which  di- 
berves   the  faclii  as  well  mm  the   Blo^■,an» 

We  bell'vc.  u.s  Elmer  Davin  Ims  said.  "That 
lh«j  betUT  the  American  people  understand 
uhiit  this  war  Is  about,  the  hardi-r  they  wUl 
Work  and  fl«ht  to  win  It." 

The  proraoterH  who  are  now  runtilng  the 
domestic  luforination  policy  of  the  OJTlce  of 
War  Information  for  Elmer  Davis  do  not  fh.ire 
h'.s  fiuth  HI  the  A;nprlrun  people.  They  are 
turning  this  Omee  (jf  War  luformatlon  Into 
811  office  of  WHi  bailyh(v. 

We  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  Mr 
Davis'  personal  inteprUy  All  of  us  tecl  that 
his  standards  of  truth  and  ours  are  Identical. 
When  he  aaked  us  to  rrconMder  our  resigna- 
tions we  offered  to  work  for  him.  per.scnnlly 
under  the  direction  of  an  editor  who  would  be 
aiuwerabie  to  him  personally.  We  cannot 
be  a.ssociateU  with  the  propiiyanda  purposes 
or  methods  of  those  who  are  actually  running 
Mr    D.^vls"  domestic  branch  for  him 

If  anv  doubt  remains  as  to  why  we  have 
resigned  Mr  Davis  can  release  our  letters  of 
rrslfrnaflon.  We  shall  not  make  any  further 
stAtenaents  on  the  sitUAtion.  Lets  get  on 
utth  the  war. 

Tlie  sieii»^is  of  the  .«;tatemont  and  their 
former  ocrupations: 

Louise  Wrlls  Baker,  Porttme  Te!«earcher; 
Frnncts  E  Brennan  art  direetc^r  of  Fortune; 
Harriett  Swenney  Crowley.  Hawaii  newppoper 
publisher;  Eleanor  Choate  Darcton.  adver- 
tising woman,  editor  of  You  mazarine  (wid-.^w 
ol  Byron  Darnton.  of  the  New  Vork  Times, 
killed  lu  New  Ciuiueai.  Katiiarme  Douglas, 
Fortune  researcher.  Harold  K  Gulii;:burg, 
president  ot  the  Viking  Press,  Philip  P  Ham- 
burger New  Yorker  magnzine:  Adrlenne  Korh, 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  Nt  w  York  Univer- 
elty;  Delta  Kuhn,  New  York  Times  W  McNeil 
Lowry.  Illinois  University  faculty;  Milton 
MacKixve.  author  and  magazine  writer  Henry 
F.  Pni;g;e.  bu)gnipi>cr  and  Ptilitzer  pii/«  win- 
ner; M'lry  Louise  Mickey  Slmou,  Time  re- 
Bcarcher.  Arthur  M  Schle.'-lngcr.  Jr.,  biog- 
rapher; and  Maria  Sutherland,  advertising. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or    K.\NSA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14    1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  points  in  the  O.  P.  A.,  brains 
are  4  and  tongue  ii>  6. 


The  know-how  In  Wa.shington  i.s  partly 
havinK  the  social  contacts — the  thing 
small  bu.siness  lack.s. 

When  Cordell  Hull  an;>wers  a  question 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  reciprocal  trade,  or  any  other  sub- 
jrot  anywhere,  he  makt^  a  sp>eech. 
Dorothy  Thompson's  coming 
marriage  to  a  Czech  artist  proves 
we  have  surmised — that  she  is 
American  and  unrealistic. 

TJie  Budget  Director'.s  cut  of  41,000 
Federal  employees  In  the  Di.strlct  in  a 
few  departments  I.s  utartllnR  r.nd  without 
precedent.  Jii«i  think  what  an  efflriency 
torrmlttee  could  do  In  a  few  we<'kt'  work, 
Thr-  Rc^rel  food  conference  spijnwred 
by  tlu-  Department  of  FtuK*.  to  b«  held 
ftt  llitl  tii»Uiti».  Va.,  May  18,  U  Roinu  to 
1j«  fiHl  everythin*  from  horw  meat  t<i 
hardlii'k  from  the  oulMde  world  ai  long 
UK  tt  remain*  a  i»€cret  conference, 

Clare  HorrMAW.  Tuesday,  took  time  to 
defend  a  cow  In  MichlRan  that  went  dry 
after  It  wa.s  discovered  that  she  had  been 
fed  only  dry  hay  and  milked  at  frequent 
intervals  for  drinks  by  hungry  children. 
A  Texan  observed  quietly  that  it  was  no 
wonder  the  cow  was  an  udder  failure. 

We.  as  farmer  Congressmen,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  public  lives,  have  been 
asked  to  shed  salty  tears  in  behalf  of  the 
five  big  packers.  As  one  who  has  taken  a 
.shelling  many  times  at  twilight  after  a 
long  day  in  a  public  stockyard  by  uncom- 
petitive bidding,  we  refuse  to  cry. 

The  conference  in  Bermuda  to  deter- 
mine just  how  many  refugees  from  Eiu- 
rope  will  be  given  shelter  in  the  United 
States  will  not  be  as  congenial  either  as 
the  average  Sunday-school  picnic.  These 
conferences  will  prove  as  interesting  now 
as  the  developing  activities  of  Tunisia  or 
New  Guinea. 

The  recent  charges  that  it  is  big  farm- 
ers bearing  down  on  the  activities  of 
P.  S.  A.  is  good  psychology,  if  they  can 
make  it  stick,  but  It  is  without  founda- 
tion in  fact.  IX  there  is  anything  a  small. 
strugRiing  farmer  despises  it  is  to  see  a 
neighbor  singled  out  and  pampered 
when  prices  are  good  and  highly  remu- 
nerative employment  is  everywhere. 


Bedrock  Poiicjr  It  Production  Barrier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thumday,  April  IS.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Spciiker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attt^ntion  of  CongreivS  what 
I  con.-ider  to  be  one  of  the  mo^t  signifi- 
cant speeches  of  the  year. 

It  might  well  be  called  the  voice  of 
American  busines.s — business  fighting  for 
its  life  against  bureauTatic  repression, 
radical  n^striction,  and  fighting  to  pre- 
serve as  much  as  it  can  of  American 
democracy. 

It  is  an  address  made  by  David  R. 
Craig,  president  of  the  American  Retail 
Federation,  at  the  Retailers  Wartime 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Retail  Federation  at  Toronto  on  April  7. 


I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  wish  to  read  all  of  this  vital 
address.  But  let  me  now  read  you  one 
or  two  sentences  from  it.  Mr.  Craig  told 
the  Canadians: 

Your  Government  had  confidence  in  the 
buslne«.<>men  of  Canada  And  apixjuited  U.em 
to  manage  your  wartime  price*  ard  trade 
board.  We  have  utlllaed  professional  ec(jn- 
cmtsU  and  lawyers.  Our  buslr.eaamen  have 
been  ff  nerally  disregarded  as  if  they  were  not 
tobetrt'sfd  •  •  •  Our  orders  are  written 
bj  bedrock  phlloeophera. 

And  Mr.  Craig  .said  that  the  utterance! 
of  J(;.<-ph  L.  WeliH T.  head  of  the  Ofike 
of  Civilian  Supply  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  "IndJraU*  that  he  l>i  %  pdrtlJian 
fjf  th*-  bedrock  phlloftophy," 

Mr  Craig  wax  moderate*  and  restrained 
in  hu  rrmarkJi. 

It  iH  almoftt  ft  month  now  »incc  I 
warned  that  Joseph  L,  Wetner  l«  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  men  in  Washlngtoti. 

If  Americaxis  go  hungry — as  it  seems 
they  might  well  do — Joseph  L.  Weiner  i« 
to  blame.  It  was  Mr.  Weiner.  Ru&t»ian- 
born  New  York  lawyer,  who  slashed  the 
production  oi  farm  machinery  67  per- 
cent, throttling  agriculture,  and  making 
it  all  but  impossible  for  the  farmers  to 
produce  the  food  needed  for  our  armed 
forces,  for  our  allies,  and  for  our  citizens. 

If  the  free  press  of  America  is  in  dan- 
ger, as  it  is.  Mr.  Weiner's  hand  may  be 
found  at  the  root  of  that  danger — for  it 
L  Mr.  Weiner  who  has  urged  in  his  bed- 
rock tables  that  the  essential  newsprint 
be  slashed  80  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  action  that  Mr. 
Weiner  has  attempted  he  has  sought  to 
crush  free  enterprise,  stifle  individual  in- 
itiative, destroy  the  free  press,  and 
sliackle  America  to  his  program  of  social 
reform. 

His  bedrock  philosophy  has  been 
discredited.  His  adm.nistrative  acts 
have  been  repudiated.  Only  last  week, 
Mr.  Donald  Nelson.  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  told  a  congressional 
committee  that  Weiner's  order  reducing 
farm -machinery  production  was  a  griev- 
ous mistake. 

Joseph  L.  Weiner  has  been  charged 
with  protecting  the  civilian  population, 
and  he  has  utterly  failed.  Yet  he  is  still 
on  the  job.  The  philosophy  of  an  inex- 
perienced, incompetent,  and  inefiQcient 
Russian-born  lawyer  sliil  prevails  over 
the  sound,  sober  experience  of  loyal 
busine.s.smen. 

Not  only  does  it  prevail,  but  Joseph  L. 
Weiner  is  grasping  for  still  greater 
power.  He  has  backed  the  Maloney  bill 
to  provide  a  separate,  independent  Office 
of  Civilian  Supply  removed  from  tlie  re- 
straints, .small  thouKh  they  have  been, 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  sincerity  I  ask  this 
administration  how  much  longer  will 
this  Nation  have  to  put  up  with  this 
man?  How  much  longer  must  agricul- 
ture, business,  and  the  press  be  ham- 
pered and  strangled  by  his  bedrock 
policies':' 

Weiner's  policies.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
barriers  to  production  in  America.  Mr. 
Weiner  must  be  removed.  And  so  that 
the  problem  may  be  clearly  imderstood 
by  all  our  people,  I  am  Including  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  portion  of  a  news- 
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paper  report  of  Mr.  Craig's  address  in 
Toronto: 

Your  Government  had  confidence  in  the 
businessmen  of  Canada  and  appointed  them 
to  manage  your  wartime  prices  and  trade 
board.  We  have  utilized  professional  econ- 
omists and  lawyers  Our  businessmen  have 
been  generally  disregarded  as  If  they  were 
not  to  be  trusted  It  Is  our  Impression  that 
your  choice  was  better  than  ours,  and  we 
envy  you  your  Oordons  and  your  Burtons. 

The  orders  which  have  come  from  your 
administration  seem  to  us  to  be  models  of 
perfection  In  comparison  with  our  own  Our 
orders  are  written  by  bedrrick  philosophers 
who  have  consulted  with  the  buslne«M-s  and 
trades  in  no  mors  than  ■  perfunctory  man* 
nrr  If  at  all.  and  f>ften  only  after  the  order 
hnd  been  siKlfd  khd  ^^ht  U)  th«  OoVrftf 
mrnt  Frinter 

SAVOM    tttjttt   OtLDtM   riTtO 

Ri'cently,  for  example,  t  fantastic  rayon 
hosiery  order  wan  publuhed  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  kingle  retailer  who  saw  the 
order  In  Its  final  form  prior  to  publication. 
The  terms  of  this  order  were  incredibly  bad, 
end  they  turned  out  to  be  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back.  Last  week  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  National  Retail  Associa- 
tions asked  the  Congress  to  investigate  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  to  determine 
whether  It  is  obeying  Its  own  law. 

We  must  rely  upon  price  to  assure  produc- 
tion. It  Is  here  that  the  bedrock  view  of 
civilian  requirements  becomes  significant. 
With  the  bedrock  view  dominant,  the  Gov- 
ernment establishes  lU  prices  without  regard 
for  the  quantity  of  production  which  those 
prices  win  permit  Indeed,  our  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  never  paid  any  at- 
tention to  production.  We  have  accumu- 
lated a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  estab- 
lished price  was  not  sufficient  to  permit  the 
production  of  civilian  goods. 

Such  an  established  price  Is  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort  under  any  view  It  Is 
a  statistic  for  the  archives,  and  shows  merely 
what  the  price  would  be  U  the  goods  had 
been  produced. 

PROTECTION    AGAINST  BLACK   MARKTTS 

If  the  maximum  possible  view  should  be- 
come dominant,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
prices  would  rise  but  at  least  the  goods 
would  l>e  manufactured  Nevertheless,  the 
rise  need  not  be  a  runaway  increase  More- 
over, the  maximum  possible  production  for 
civilians  after  all  the  military  needs  have 
been  met  is  the  surest  possible  protection 
against  the  development  of  black  markets, 
whose  prices  never  appear  In  the  official  In- 
dexes. 

This  Is  a  ba.slc  decision  for  our  Government 
to  make.  The  bedrock  view  will  not  produce 
the  goods.  The  maximum  poaslble  view  will 
produce  them. 

There  Is  no  need  to  labor  further  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  vlcwpwlnts.  although 
many  other  examples  could  be  biought  up. 
We  could  cite  Instance  after  Instance  in  the 
field  of  food  production  where  manpower 
shortages  have  b<  come  so  serious  that  dairy 
herds  are  being  sent  for  slaughter  and  where 
acreage  must  be  withheld  from  planting  Jvst 
at  a  time  when  we  need  all  the  food  pro- 
duction we  can  possibly  get.  We  could  cite 
cases  of  attempts  being  planned  to  stand- 
ardize the  production  of  goods  well  beyond 
the  prce.'=slty  for  standardization,  even  to  the 
point  where  machinery  In  good  working  oioer 
must  be  turned  off  and  left  Idle  merely  be- 
cause its  product  does  not  conform  to  the 
standard,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
materials  and  manfxjwer  are  available  which 
are  not  now  needed  for  military  purposes. 
There  are  many  other  examples,  but  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  llsren  to  a  complete  encyclo- 
pedia of  our  blunders. 


It  Is  enough  to  say  that  most  of  them  have 
arlaen  out  of  the  bedrock  philosophy  and  out 
of  our  Government's  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  ability  and  the  patriotism  of  our  busi- 
nessmen. 

BStn  BBCOMmc  CLKAKEX 

The  Issue  between  the  viewpoints  is  now 
coming  Into  clearer  focus.  They  are  con- 
verging In  our  price  policy,  our  fiscal  policy, 
and  our  civilian-supply  policy. 

We  have  a  new  Administrator  for  our 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  We  have  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  him.  for  bis  •,a.';k  is  to 
extricate  the  j/rlce  policy  of  the  United  States 
from  sn  unbelievably  tangled  web  of  con- 
flicting regulations  and  peritonalttlra.  He 
has  an  almost  ImposAible  task  The  retail 
merchants  of  the  United  State*  wtoh  him  wrl] 
ar'd  Intend  to  support  him  In  rvrry  move 
which  will  rstsbllsh  a  tmutiiHh\»  snd  rffi-c* 
tlve  price  control,  for  th«-y  have  ««  Isrifr  • 
s(i>k«  m  preveittinR  Inflation  a«  any  other 
tc'iutiitur  ^roup.  They  fclM/Uld  like  to  tjc  jH-r- 
niltted  to  help,  and  they  begin  by  offerim 
V)  Price  Administrator  Brown  the  general 
principle  that  one  of  the  two  ways  of  pre- 
venting Inflation  Is  to  produce  and  distribute 
the  maximum  possible  gcx>d8  for  civilians 
which  are  not  required  by  the  military  effort. 

FISCAL  CONTROL 

The  other  way  is  also  receiving  considera- 
tion. It  I-  the  fiscal  control  of  Inflation. 
Our  Congress  Is  discussing  the  need  for  forced 
savings  through  a  withholding  tax  Such  a 
tax  was  brought  up  as  one  arpect  of  our  re- 
cent political  argument  about  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan,  and  after  a  time  It  /HI  come  up 
again.  Here  again  the  bedrock  view  may 
conflict  with  the  maximum  possible  view,  and 
the  Cor.gress  will  have  to  decide  how  large  a 
witliholdin^,  ta:  should  be  In  order  to  fulfill 
all  o(  Its  necessary  purposes  and  no  more. 

A  third  area  In  which  the  issue  >f  essential 
civilian  requirements  Is  b-^ing  dlscu.ssed  Is 
our  Office  of  Civilian  Supply.  This  Office  Is 
attached  to  otir  War  Production  Board.  Up 
to  a  few  months  ago  It  was  engaged  prima- 
rily In  promoting  the  conversion  of  civilian 
production  to  military  production  That  task 
has  been  practically  completed,  and  it  has 
turned  to  an  analysis  of  what  Is  left  for  civil- 
ians In  Its  new  assignment  it  produced 
the  study  of  the  bedrock  requirements  of 
civilians,  and  ha£  already  inatigurated  a  pro- 
gram of  production  for  a  good  many  Items 
which  are  necessary  but  which  are  no  longer 
being  produced  because  In  some  directions 
the  converslor  program  had  been  too  suc- 
cessful. 

MALONET     BILL 

The  utterances  of  Mr.  Weiner.  the  director 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply,  indicate  that 
he  is  a  partisan  of  the  bedrock  philosophy 
Tliey  also  indicate  that  he  is  in  favor  ol  the 
general  principles  of  the  Maloney  bill.  This 
new  bill  18  being  discussed  in  cur  Senate.  It 
detaches  the  function  of  civilian  supply  from 
th  War  Production  Board  and  cstabll.'^hes  a 
new  Civilian  Supply  Administration  under  our 
over-ail  Hoard  of  Economic  Stabilization  on 
th"  same  level  of  prestige  as  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  itself,  as  well  as  the  claimant 
agencies  like  the  Army.  Navy.  Lcnd-Lease, 
and  others. 

Retailers  have  not  yet  reached  agreement 
as  to  the  position  which  they  should  take  on 
this  bill.  They  agree  that  the  civilian  func- 
tion needs  a  strong  position  among  the  claim- 
ant agencies  but  they  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
still  another  Washington  agency  would  be 
able  to  establish  Itself  and  operate  effectively 
In  time  to  be  of  real  value,  and  they  believe 
that  the  problem  of  civilian  supply  is  a  war 
production  problem  as  much  as  anything  else. 
They  have  much  confidence  In  the  ability  and 
the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Nelson,  who  Is  the  head 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  and  most  of 
them  are  inclined  to  leave  the  civilian  supply 
function    In    bis   hands.    The    biU    contains 


Bome  additional  features  which  are  alarming 
In  the  tunecessary  extent  to  which  they  would 
put  the  Government  actively  In  the  business 
of  production  and  distribution.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  retailing  had  asked  for  aa 
April  ahower  and  was  handed  a  hurricane. 


Farm    Security   Administration    Farmert 
Boost  Food  Prodnction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MUVNMOTA 

iw  TH«  NotfftE  or  HKynMnnnATivTm 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr  HAOEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  fthk  unan- 
imous con&ent  to  have  printed  In  Mio 
Record  a  very  enlishtemng  letter  and 
article  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the 
success  which  the  P,  S.  A.  borrowers  have 
had  in  greatly  Increasing  their  food  pro- 
duction quotas. 

Aside  from  the  rehabilitation  features 
of  this  agency,  wartime  America  is  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  increase  of  food 
production,  and  no  group  of  farmers 
have  been  showing  as  great  a  F>ercentage 
increase  of  production  as  the  borrowers 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
funds.  All  farmers  in  the  Ninth  District 
of  Minnesota  are  working  long  hours  to 
Increase  food  production. 

The  following  letter  was  recently  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Harry  S.  Muir.  regional 
director  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. Milwaukee,  County  Courthouse, 
sixth  floor,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  after  I  had 
requested  information  concerning  the 
F.  S.  A,  program  in  the  Ninth  District  of 
Minnesota : 

UNirn)  States  Depart- 
ment or  ACKICDLTURE, 

Farm  SECORrrY  Administration, 

iiiltcaukee.  Wis. 
Hon.  Harold  C.  Hagen, 

House  of  Representatives . 

Dear  Mr.  Hacen:  I  am  glad  to  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  look  over  the  production  re- 
port recently  released  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  that 
we  have  sent  to  our  field  offices.  Like  you. 
I  was  rather  curious  to  know  what  the  farm- 
ers of  Minnesota  did  last  year.  We  have 
Just  completed  a  very  Interesting  report  on 
Minnesota  production.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  this  for  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  enjoy  looking  over  these  com- 
mendable figures. 

No  doubt  you  too  will  be  surprised  to  note 
the  astounding  increases  made  by  farm-*e- 
curlty  families.  These  famUles  operate  small 
farm  units.  The  records  of  Farm  Security 
Administration  borrowers  in  your  State  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  necessary  credit  and 
technical  help  have  enabled  them  to  move 
from  low  levels  of  production  up  to  a  place 
alongside  the  more  secure  and  better- 
equipped  family  farmers  of  the  Slate.  YcU 
win  note  that  increases  by  Farm  Security 
Administration  borrowers  In  most  war  com- 
modities have  beer  proportionately  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  average  fanner, 
and  that  their  U)tal  contribution  to  the 
State's  increases  have  been  significant. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  we  must  look 
to  the  family-size  farm  to  make  the  greatest 
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are  4  and  tongue  is  6. 


I  Retail  Federation  at  Toronto  on  April  7.  i  part  of  my  remarks  a  portion  of  a  news- 
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Increased  contribution  to  th<»  fixxl  dc-iand. 
The  large  farm  op«ralur  has  done  and  is 
doing  a  tine  Job 

He  produces  volume  but  he  U  confronted 
with  labor  and  macMnery  problem*  IX  he  U 
•ble  to  maintain  his  present  production,  that 
Ifi  about  all  lh.it  cim  br  vxpt-cled 

In  your  di.'ftrict  there  are  35  673  farnus. 
•nic.ie  farms,  arccrcllrt,'  to  the  1940  cciitu.'*, 
average  In  size  232.3  acre*.  They  could  be 
Clas-saiec!  ;i.s  ';iiii!'y  .-:/€  f.i.'ir.s.  for  the  majority 
Of  them  ure  jperated  with  family  labor  Of 
thej-e  farnu.  about  4.000  are  operated  by  Farm 
Becuntv  borrowers.  The  enclosed  records  In- 
dicate that  these  fumlll.-g  have  contributed 
tt)ward  the  war  effurt  ou  a  National  and  Slate 
basis.  You  knew  what  they  have  and  are 
doln^  within  your  own  district  You  are  also 
familiar  with  t!ie  part  that  Farm  Security 
has  played  and  the  benefits  tliat  these 
families  have  received  as  the  result  of  the 
financial   aid  and   Individual  service  we  have 


been  able  to  give.  In  all  probability  many  of 
these  4.000  farm  families  would  itlU  be  tax 
burdens  Instead  of  taxpayers  had  It  not  bet  n 
for  the  Farm  Security  program.  Now  they 
are  m.iklng  a  real  contribution  when  It  U  so 
vital    to   cur   war   needs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Information  c<m- 
talncd  herein  may  be  of  some  value  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hakbt  8    MtJTU. 
Rrgional  Director. 

Although  Mr.  Muiv  ably  summarized 
the  value  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration program  to  our  food-production 
efforts.  I  feel  that  the  claims  he  makes 
are  even  more  emphatically  driven  home 
by  the  interesting  facts  and  figures  In 
the  following  article,  which  gives  the  re- 
port for  the  entire  Nation: 


Increases  in  prixinction  of  essential  crap  and    Uvi  stock   products   between   1941   and   1942, 
by  all  farmers  and  by  Farm  Security  Administration  borrotoers  ^ 
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The  following  article  gives  the  flcures 
and  story  for  Just  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota.    Let  me  call  attention  particularly 


to  the  high  percentage  of  the  Increase  in 
beef  production  by  F.  S.  A.  farmers: 


Minnesota — Increase  in  jtroduction  of  essential  crop  and  livestock  products  in  1942  over 
1941  by  all  farmers  and  Farm  Security  Administration  borrowers 
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It  Is  with  considerable  pride  that  I 
point  to  the  Increased  production  in  the 
Ninth  Congres-sional  District  of  Minne- 
sota, my  own  district. 


In  every  Instance,  our  percentage  of 
increase  tops  that  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tion and  accounts  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  mail  I  receive  from  farmers 


and  bu.sines5men  and  bankers  who  favor 
a  continuation  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration program  of  helping  small 
farmers  get  Into  Increased  production  of 
food. 

The  article  oa  the  Ninth  Eh.strict  fol- 
lows: > 

MPORT      ON      FAJIM      SECmrTT      ADMINISTKATIOH 

PROGRAM    AS    OF    NOVrMBER    30,     1»4  2 mNTH 

DISTRirr,    MIWNTSOTA 

Farm  Security  Administration  borrowers  In 
the  Ninth  District  of  Minnesota  have  made 
considerable  Increases  In  the  prrxluctlcn  of 
essential  agricultural  commodities.  A  sam- 
ple survey  shows  that  the  3.089  active  Farm 
Security  Administration  borrower?;  in  the  dis- 
trict made  the  following  Increases  In  pro- 
duction  In   1942: 
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Under  the  rural  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram a.s  of  November  SO.  1943.  in  the  Ninth 
District.  $4,178,560  had  been  advanced  to  9.060 
farm  families  for  lotms  for  operating  gooda 
since  the  Inception  of  the  program  In  193S. 
The  total  collections  on  these  loans  amounted 
to  t^.l^iSZa.  of  which  •1.806.991  represenU 
repajm^ents  of  principal  As  of  the  same 
date  these  collections  amounted  to  94  percent 
of  matured  principal  and  accrued  Interest 

Under  the  farm-ownership  profrram  as  of 
November  30.  1943.  tTSd.TU  bad  been  lent  to 
120  tenants,  hired  men.  and  small  operator* 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  and  improve  fam- 
ily-type farms  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Collec- 
tions amounted  to  tSa.STa  of  which  $51,547 
represents  repayment  of  principal.  The  total 
collections  of  principal  and  Interest  amount- 
ed to  100  percent  of  matur.tlcs  of  principal 
and  Interest. 

In  addition  to  making,  servicing,  and 
supervising  these  loans,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  brought  about  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  10  community  and  cooperative 
services  which  make  available  the  use  of 
purebred  slrea  machinery,  and  other  facili- 
ties to  some  140  farm  families  who  otherwise 
would  lack  them. 

The  total  number  of  all  farms  listed  in  the 
1940  cenB\u  for  the  district  U  36.573.  of  whlcb 
28  percent  had  a  gro6s  (aim  income  under 
(600  in  1939. 


Agricultural  AppropriatioD  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or   MONT.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16    1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GBESsioNAL  RzcoRD,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing very  pertinent  telegrams  to  the  bill 
under  consideration.  One  received  from 
Harold  Brown,  secretary   oX   Moutana 
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Farmers'  Union;  D.  W.  Chapman,  presi- 
dent of  Montana  Farmers'  Union; 
Charles  J.  Yearger.  of  Conrad,  Mont.; 
W.  W.  McFarland,  of  Conrad,  Mont.; 
Ncls  Petersen,  of  Conrad,  Mont.;  D.  J, 
McCall,  of  Comertown,  Mont.;  and  C.  C. 
Parker,  of  Valier,  Mont. 

These  wires  from  persons  experienced 
In  farming  conclusively  show  that  In 
the  opinion  of  the  senders  the  appropria- 
tion bill  now  under  consideration  will  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  food  produc- 
tion so  essential  to  win  the  war: 

Denver,  Colo.,  >4priJ  15.  1943. 
James  F    O'Connor. 

Huusc  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D   C  • 

Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations 
bill,  as  brought  out  by  committee,  will  sabo- 
tage American  farmers'  production  to  win 
war.  Urge  you  go  on  House  flocr  to  demand 
amendments  to  bill  to  provide  proper  ap- 
propriations for  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, crop  Insurance,  nonrecourse  loans  by 
R.  A  C.  C  .  for  full  production  of  war  crops, 
funds  for  soil-conservation  and  crop-benefit 
payments  including  Incentive  payments. 
Sufficient  appropriations  for  administration 
of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
Urge  restrictions  contained  In  bill  of  loans  to 
farmers  by  Government  agencies  be  stricken 
out  Urge  you  oppose  any  functions  now 
under  Farm  Security  Administration  or  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  being 
transferred  to  Extension  Service  and  land 
banks.  Will  appreciate  your  keeping  me  in- 
formed of  your  actions  on  this  bill.  Wire  me 
collect.   Great   Falls   ofBce. 

Harold  Brown. 
Secretary.  Montana  Farmers'  Union. 

Great  Falls.  Mont  ,  April  16.  1943. 
Congressman  James  F.  O'Comnor, 

House  Office  Building: 
Urge  you  do  everything  possible  to  defeat 
O'Neal  committee  bill.  Our  organization  In- 
sistently urges  support  for  a  wln-the-war 
program  through  nonrecourse  loans  free  from 
banker  control.  Incentive  payments  for 
necessary  war  ^rops.  adequate  funds  to  con- 
tinue triple  A  program  for  1943  under  farmer 
committeemen.  We  absolutely  oppose  any 
new  or  additional  powers  be  granted  Exten- 
sion Service. 

D.  W.  Chapman, 
President,  Montana  Farmers'  Union. 


Conrad.  Mont,  April  16,  1943. 
Hon    James   F.  O'Connor. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C: 
Agricultural  departments  appropriation 
supply  bin  now  In  House  requiring  approval 
of  all  Farm  Credit  Administration  loans  by 
commercial  banks,  insurance  company,  and 
others  will  entirely  eliminate  Farm  Credit 
Administration  from  the  loaning  field  and 
which  tn  turn  wculd  seriously  hamper  the 
war  effort  Your  Immediate  action  to  avoid 
this  calamity  is  respectfully  solicited. 

Chas.  J.  Yearger. 

Conrad.  Mont.,  i4prtZ  15,  1943. 
Hon    James  F   O  Connor, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C: 
Agricultural  Department  appropriations 
supply  bin  now  In  House  requiring  approval 
of  all  Farm  Credit  Administration  loans  by 
banks,  lnsurar»ce  companies,  and  others  will 
entirely  eliminate  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion from  the  loaning  field  and  which  in  turn 
would  seriously  hamper  the  war  effort.  Your 
immediate  action  to  avoid  this  calamity  la 
respectfully  solicited. 

WW.  McFarland. 


Conrad,  Mont.,  April  16,  1943. 
Hon.  James  P.  O'Connor, 

Houae  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Agricultural  Department's  appropriation* 
supply  bill  now  In  House  requiring  approval 
of  all  Farm  Credit  Administration  loans  by 
banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  others  will 
entirely  eliminate  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion from  lending  field  and  which  in  turn 
would  seriously  hamper  the  war  effort.  Your 
Immediate  action  to  avoid  this  calamity  Is 
solicited. 

Nels  PrrERsr.N. 


Comertown,  Mont  ,  April  15.  1943. 
Representative  John  O'Connor, 

Washington.  D  C: 
Meeting  of  merchants  and  farmers  pretest 
cut  In  Farm  Security  Administration  appro- 
priation     Use  your  Influence  to  combat  this 
vicious  measure  and  advise  results. 

D.  J.  McCall. 

Valter.  Mont  .  i4prif  15.  1943. 
Hon    James  O'Connor, 

House  of  Representatives: 
Please  use  influence  to  defeat  Agrlcvilture 
Department's  appropriations  supply  bill. 

C.  C.  Parker. 


Stabilizing  A^culture  in  the  Great 
Plains 


2XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  16,  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  briefly  the  Nation's  food 
supply  problem  as  of  today,  offer  a  few 
thoughts  as  to  how  we  got  in  this  shape, 
suggest  that  Congress  itself  is  partially 
to  blame,  and  then  propose  that  simpli- 
fication of  direct  farm  aid  by  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  achieved. 

I  have  the  honor  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee of  10,  representing  jointly  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  which  is  inquir- 
ing into  the  possibility  of  inaugurating 
construction  on  some  new  irrigation 
projects  In  the  West,  as  well  as  complet- 
ing a  number  which  are  under  way.  In 
spite  of  the  critical  need  for  steel  and 
other  materials,  and  in  spite  of  short- 
age of  labor,  it  may  develop  that  the 
need  for  food  exceeds  these  other  re- 
quirements to  the  point  where  we  may 
have  to  diminish  our  war  effort  some- 
what in  order  to  increase  our  farm  pro- 
ductive capacity  through  the  West. 
Already  the  W.  P.  B.  has  Indicated  a 
recognition  of  this  situation  and  has 
released  materials  for  proceeding  with 
a  number  of  projects  and  has  stated  that 
much  additional  material  might  be  made 
available  if  feasible  projects  could  be 
built  and  producing  by  1945.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  released  its 
freeze  orders  on  irrigation  equipment, 
farm  pumps,  and  so  forth,  to  permit 
these  to  flow  into  the  hands  of  farmers 
who  need  them. 

A  sizable  part  of  the  watershed  of  the 
Republican  River  is  located  in  my  dis- 


trict, stretching  on  into  Kansas  and 
Colorado.  A  rich,  fertile  valley,  embrac- 
ing 25.000  square  miles  of  agricultural 
lands,  it  is  today  the  victim  of  unwi.«;e 
State  and  National  policy;  and  when  the 
United  Nations  call  for  record  food  pro- 
duction in  the  area,  it  finds  itself  unable 
to  meet  that  need.  Always  susceptible 
to  the  ravages  of  flood  and  drought,  it 
might  even  be  dependent  upon  outside 
sources  of  food  supplies,  instead  of  con- 
tributing mightily  to  the  Nation's  total 
food  supplies  at  the  time  when  they  are 
needed  so  badly. 

Food  is  so  valuable  to  the  United  Na- 
tions today  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
any  price  for  it.  Congress  authorizes  the 
R.  F.  C.  to  loan  up  to  one-half  billion 
dollars  to  develop  the  Amazon  Valley  so 
that  it  may  produce  food  and  other 
needed  supplies.  We  import  certain 
foodstuffs  from  South  America  by  air- 
plane today.  We  are  helping  to  step  up 
food  production  in  Africa,  Central  and 
South  America.  Australia.  And  yet  we 
have  irreparably  hindered  our  own 
American  farmers  by  drafting  their  la- 
bor and  withholding  their  essential  ma- 
chine repairs  and  replacements.  The 
pinch  for  food  as  we  know  it  now  might 
well  run  for  2  to  3  years  after  an  actual 
shooting  war  had  ended.  So  the  present 
emergency  will  not  expire  for  some  years 
to  come.  If  the  Republican  Valley,  and 
others  like  it  through  the  Central  States 
and  the  arid  West,  fail  our  Government 
in  this  hour  of  greatest  need,  it  might 
be  disastrous. 

But  when  half  the  world  resumes  its 
peacetime  pursuits,  and  our  country  is 
no  longer  begging  the  farmers  of  the 
western  valleys  to  step  up  their  produc- 
tion, another  problem  will  confront  us. 
Taxes  will  be  high  on  farm  lands,  im- 
ports of  cheaply  produced  foreign  food- 
stuffs will  break  our  markets,  and  those 
men  who  have  bravely  tried  to  feed  the 
world  in  this  crisis  will  again  be  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Or  if  drought 
should  strike  these  western  valleys  again, 
and  the  Federal  Government  be  com- 
pelled to  expend  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  once  more  for  relief  purposes,  we 
will  still  have  not  directly  attacked  the 
problem  of  stabilizing  agriculture  on  our 
own  prairies  and  in  the  States  of  the  arid 
West.  AH  possible  irrigation  found  feas- 
ible and  practicable  must  be  Inaugurated 
to  cushion  the  effects  of  droughts,  and 
to  swell  the  food-producing  ability  of 
our  farmers  at  the  same  time  reducing 
their  costs  so  they  may  compete  in  the 
world  markets.  It  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress must  begin  now  to  formulate  a 
more  effective  and  more  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  guard  our  food-production  ma- 
chinery on  6,000,000  farms. 

In  1935  a  devastating  flood  swept 
through  the  Republican  Valley,  costing 
112  lives,  as  well  as  millions  of  dollars  of 
property  damage.  To  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  that  flood  until  protective 
works  could  be  acquired,  and  to  aid  In 
developing  extensive  irrigation  to  per- 
mit the  watershed  to  come  safely  through 
repeated  droughts,  the  people  of  the 
valley  formed  the  Republican  Valley 
Conservation  Association.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  their  efforts  to 
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Rain  needed  Federal  aid  and  undcrstand- 
InR.  they  were  compelled  to  be  in  contact 
with  38  different  Federal  agencies.  I 
believe  Concre.s.s  i.s  partly  re.sponsible  for 
thi.s  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  cooperating 
bureaus  and  departments. 

JiLst  think  of  It.  A  flood  take.s  112 
lives.  And  yet  before  anything  can  be 
done  about  it,  Conpre-s.^  mu.^t  appropri- 
ate fund.s  and  authorize  the  United 
State.s  Engineer  Corps  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey and  study.  Then  we  must  approve 
the  report  of  the  corps,  and  a^ain  au- 
thorize, and  then  appropriate  funds,  by 
which  remedial  measures  are  provided. 
Or,  if  the  damafies  from  floods  are  pri- 
marily to  farm  lands,  rather  than  to 
urban  centers,  we  must  ko  through  the 
same  steps  with  the  land  utilization  sec- 
tion and  the  flood  control  committee  of 
the  Df'partment  of  Asriculture,  instead 
of  the  Ensineer  Corps.  Or.  if  it  appear.-i 
that  some  irrigation  is  feasible,  we  go 
throuMh  the  same  monumental  routine 
With  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Then 
when  these  measures  fail,  and  drought 
and  hard  times  come,  we  appropriate 
fund.s  by  the  millions  for  rt-lief  and  tliink 
u  e  ha\  e  dono  a  Rood  Job.  We  are  wasting 
millions  of  dollars  a:^  a  Nation,  and  at  the 
same  time  failing  to  correct  the  problem 
at  the  core.  Wiiuld  you  believe  it,  from 
1933  on  to  1943,  the  Federal  Government 
alone  has  expended  in  the  FU-publican 
Valley  more  money  than  would  have  been 
required  to  stop  future  floods,  and  put 
200,000  or  more  acres  of  fertile  lands  un- 
der irrigation  so  those  people  would  be 
self-suflQcient.  and  would  not  longer  re- 
quire relief,  subsidies,  or  regimentation 
which  goes  with  these  devices. 

Another  instance  jf  the  complexity 
facing  cur  people  through  the  multi- 
plicity of  procedures  outlined  is  this: 
When  the  Bureau  of  Reclamat.on  has 
surveyed  a  project,  and  pronounced  it 
practical  and  feasible,  there  are  exactly 
43  steps,  all  embracing  interdepartmental 
paper  woik,  which  the  Bureau  must  go 
through  by  congres-sional  and  executive 
directive  before  actual  construction  can 
be  undertaken.  This  applies  to  the  so- 
called  water  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion, or  Case- Wheeler  projects.  In  the 
reclamation  progiam  proper,  there  are 
53  steps.     This  is  shameful. 

Our  Republican  Valley  As.sociation 
found  that  somehow  or  other,  tliey  were 
compelled  to  work  with  the  following 
Federal  departments,  all  of  which  had 
some  congre.ssional  or  executive  author- 
ization in  the  field  of  water  con.servation 
and  use:  Engineer  Corps,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Bureau  of  AgriculLural  En- 
gineering and  Water  Facilities  Section. 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  W.  P.  A.  and 
P.  W.  A.,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, Geological  Survey,  C.  C.  C. 
Biological  Survey,  and  sc  forth.  It  was 
hard  to  bring  ail  of  tlie.se  forces  under 
one  tent  so  that  their  efforts  might  be 
harmonized  and  coordinated.  Here  the 
National  Resources  Plannuu  B<.ard  en- 
tered as  a  coordinating  agency.  Now 
Congress  seems  dispased  to  do  away  with 
that  body.  They  may  be  guilty  of  too 
much  planning,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congres.-,  is  giulty  of  too  little  planning. 
If  we  have  no  coordination,  It  will  be  a 
field  day  for  confusion. 


Tlie  triple  A  has  provided  me  with  .some 
figures,  showing  what  happens  to  the  mil- 
lions which  Congre.ss  annually  appro- 
priate.s  for  soli-building  and  water-con- 
serving payments  to  our  farmers.  Up- 
ward of  $100,000,000  Is  appropriated  an- 
nually for  this  program  nationally.  And 
If  the  experience  of  my  people  Is  borne  out 
over  the  country,  half  or  more  of  this 
fund  goes  unearned  each  ye^'r.  What 
happens  to  that  money?  Are  we  Indian 
giver -i.  offering  subsidies  which  cannot 
be  earned?  I  know  thai  sometimfs  the 
triple  A.  the  Soil  Conservation  S<'rvice, 
and  other  departments,  have  not  worked 
together  as  they  should.  This  is  .some- 
thing which  should  not  be  tolerated,  es- 
pecially among  those  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  have  joint 
re>{X)nsibilities. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  a  man  on  a  farm 
wants  to  build  a  dam  to  protect  some  rich 
bottom  lands  from  floods,  his  annual 
allowance  is  too  little  to  permit  Us  con- 
struction from  the.se  benefit  payments. 
And  no  other  type  of  soil  con.servation 
or  terracing  or  contouring  is  Justifiable 
until  he  can  whip  the  flood  problem  en 
his  lands.     We  wonder  why  the  Federal 


land  bank  lo.ses  money  on  some  of  Its 
loans  after  foreclosing  the  hopele.<;s  farm- 
er and  liquidating  his  property.  It  is 
simply  because  much  of  our  regulation 
is  so  tangled  that  no  mortal  can  under- 
stand it,  to  say  nothing  of  complying. 

The  following  figures  .show  the  stuns 
allotted  to  the  counties  in  this  Repub- 
lican watershed  in  my  district,  the  sums 
earned  annually  by  soil  building  and 
water  conserving  practices,  and  the  sums 
unearned.  Figures  cover  2  fiscal  years, 
and.  I  am  told,  are  not  yet  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  September 
30.  1942.  I  am  Informed  by  Fred  S. 
Wallace,  Chief,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  that  many  landowners 
earned  far  more  than  their  allowable 
units  or  credits,  and  his  flaures  reveal  the 
fact  that  nearly  20  percent  more  was 
earned  than  was  paid  for.  This  comes 
about  by  virtue  of  the  lact  that  some 
farmers  cxerci.se  manj  conservation 
practices  beyond  the  triple  A's  ability  to 
reimburse  them.  At  the  same  time,  this 
does  not  minimize  tlv  fact  that  all  farms 
are  failing  to  qualify  for  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  total  allowable  soil  building  units 
which  are  worth  $1.50  in  cash  to  the 


farmer  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Allou^nces  for  AgrwuUtiral  Adjustment  Agrn-y  !toU-buiJding  and  soil-rnn.ser(ing  practicea 
m  Republican  Valley.  Nebr.,  for  fiscal  years  ending  Sept    30,  1940,  and  1941 
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17,  IM 
81.  521 
14.607 
i\  243 
31,94.1 

$14,571 
2»V  2S7 
14.  740 
3Z492 
17.  M  J 
IK.  Wl 
2i5H^ 

20.  Hon 

1«.  Wi 
33.  (>40 
2i(.S2 
24.  19:i 
2fi,  IM 

Mitrbmck 

Dundy 

<ii»ix>r 

I'hc  (Mi 

iT'i'iklin *.. 

Ilarlnn IIIIIIIllI. 

Nuokolla . ......1_1.II1II 

Wrh-tff 

1  iirnas 

I'erkins 

Tot.il 

Mf,  fi.T 

6ti;i,  730 

327,  42Z  0(1 

314.  .V)6 

321.409 

279.  2:^4 

World  War  No.  1  Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday,  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  H.  R.  2347.  the  purpo.se 
Of  wliich  is  to  give  World  War  No.  1 
veterans,  their  widows  and  dependents, 
pensions,  compensation,  and  benefits  at 
least  equal  to  tho.se  which  are  now  re- 
ceived by  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  dependents. 
According  to  the  authorities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  my  bill  in  no 
wise  decrea.ses  the  pension,  compen.sa- 
tion.  and  benefits  of  any  veteran  or 
serviceman  or  their  dependents. 

In  my  opinion  no  person  can  Justifi- 
ably contend  that  our  Spanish-American 
War  veterans,  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents, now  receive  more  than  that  to 
which  they  are  Justly  entitled.  e«peclally 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  cost 


of  hving  has  advanced  as  it  has  in  the 
past  months.     Ba.'^ic  legislation  to  bene- 
fit substantially  in  the  manner  in  which 
Spanish -American   War   veterans,   their 
widows  and  dept  ndents,  are  now  b«'ne- 
fited  was  enacted  between  1920  and  1922, 
approximately  21  to  23  years  after  the 
conclusion    of     the     Spani.-h-American 
War.     It  has  now  been  almost  25  years 
Since    Armistice    Day,    1918 — a    longer 
period    by   2   or   3    years    than    that    re- 
ferred to  above.     Many  of  our  World  War 
veterans  have  passed  away,  leaving  wid- 
ows and  dependents  who,  insofar  as  need 
is  concerned,  deserve   all    help   and    aid 
po.ssible.     Today  in  order  for  a  child  to 
be  prepared  for  a  life  of  competition  in 
our  economic  order  training  and  educa- 
tion are  more  essential  than  ever.     The 
neces^Mties  of   life  are  more  expensive. 
That  these  expenses  may  be  met,  our 
widows  and  dependents  of   World   War 
No.    1    veteran.s — living  or   not   living — 
should  be  dealt  with  by  our  Government 
more  liberally  and  generously  than  ever 
before.     Doubtless  because  of   the  ages 
and   degree   of   disability   of   Spani>h- 
American   War  vet.^rans  they,   too,   de- 
serve additional  help  at  this  time. 


Where  the  World  War  veteran  is  still 
living,  becau.se  of  his  age  and  physical 
condition  he  frequently  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  compete  for  worth-while  em- 
ployment. This  unfortunate  situation  is 
true  even  though  his  wife  and  children 
are  frequently  at  ages  in  life  where  their 
needs  are  greatest.  I  can  think  of  no 
time  since  the  World  War  when  addi- 
tional aid  for  World  War  veterans,  their 
widows  and  dependents,  is  more  needed 
and  warranted. 

Surely  the  Congress  in  taking  action 
of  a  helpful  nature  in  behalf  of  these 
citizens  of  ours  would  evidence  a  con- 
sideration of  our  veterans,  tiieir  widows 
and  dependent  altogether  appropriate. 

By  my  own  observation  what  I  have 
.said  is  applicable  to  members  of  my  own 
family  I  feel.  As  the  grandson  of  I.  A. 
BtKkworth,  who  fought  all  4  years  with 
General  Lee  and  surrendered  with  him 
at  ApF>omattox  and  who  now  is  buried 
in  Smith  County.  Tex.,  as  one  who  had  2 
uncles  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
2  uncles  in  the  World  War  from  Van 
Zandt  County,  and  who  has  now  some 
14  first  cousins  in  this  war,  2  from  Smith 
County.  4  from  Van  Zandt  County  (3 
of  this  14 »  are  now  overseas.  I  certainly 
feel  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  some- 
ihmg  of  the  situation  pertaining  to 
.service  men.  I  hope  the  legislation  I 
have  submitted  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 


Protect  Homes  From  Distraint  and  Sale 
for  Federal  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  16,  1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  that  the  number  of  income-tax 
payers  in  the  Nation  will  be  increased 
from  three  or  four  millions  to  approxi- 
mately forty-four  millions  a  "ear,  which 
will  affect  people  of  small  incomes,  the 
question  oi  throwing  around  home  own- 
ers proper  safeguards  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.  Undoubtedly  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  44.000.000  taxpayers 
own  their  homes.  Home  ownership  con- 
tributes greatly  to  national  stability. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  It 
is  a  fact  nevertheless  that  our  present 
income-tax  law  makes  no  provision 
whatsoever  for  the   protection   of   home 

owners  from  the  distraint  and  sale  of 
homes  to  pay  income  taxes.  The  law- 
does  provide  a  degree  of  protection  from 
distraint  and  sale  of  a  few  items  of  per- 
.sonal  property,  such  as  farms,  a  little 
livestock,  a  small  amount  of  feed  and 
fuel,  a  small  amovint  of  hou.sehold  fur- 
niture, books,  tools,  and  so  forth,  but 
when  it  comes  to  protecting  the  home 
which  a  man  and  his  family  occupy, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  piotection 
in  the  law. 

Most  of  our  States  have  laws  protect- 
ing from  seizure  and  sale  certain  nec- 


essary personal  property  of  an  Individ- 
ual and  also  laws  protecting  l)ona  fide 
home  owners  from  the  seizure  and  the 
sale  of  the  homes  owned  and  occupied 
by  such  owners.  It  appears  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  such  home  owners  in  the 
several  States  ought  to  have  at  least  the 
same  protection  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  ownership  and  occupancy  of 
their  homes  from  distraint  and  sale  un- 
der Federal  law  that  are  enjoyed  from 
seizure  and  sale  from  Judicial  proce.s.ses 
in  the  several  States.  To  fail  to  take  this 
necessary  step,  it  seems  to  me,  may,  and 
probably  will,  result  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment becoming  the  owner  of  the 
homes  of  many  of  our  people.  Such 
will  break  down  our  national  life  and 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  this  Republic. 

In  order  to  meet  what  app>ears  to  be  a 
situation  which  might  reach  serious  pro- 
portions in  the  years  to  come,  and  espe- 
cially when  unemployment  increases  at 
the  end  of  the  national  emergency,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  which  is 
designed  to  give  individuals  and  home 
owners  in  the  various  States  the  same 
degiee  of  protection  against  distraint 
and  sale  of  personal  property  and  real 
estate  as  the.se  same  persons  enjoy  un- 
der State  law  against  seizure  and  sale 
under  judicial  processes.  I  invite  your 
most  earnest  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation and  I  hope  that  you  will  join 
me  in  seeking  an  early  hearing  before 
the  committee  to  which  the  bill  will  be 
referred  and  that  I  may  have  your  full 
cooperation  in  prosecuting  the  bill  to 
final  pa.ssage. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  bill,  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  provide  the  same  exemption?  from 

distraint  and  sale  with  respect  to  Federal 

taxes  as  are  allowed  under  the  applicable 

State  laws 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  section  3691 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to 
personal  property  exempt  from  distraint)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■■(a)  State  exemptions  to  apply:  There 
shall  be  exempt  from  distraint  and  sale  such 
personal  property  as  would  be  exempt  from 
sale  If  the  distraint  constituted  execution  on 
a  Judgment." 

(b)  Section  3700  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  distraint  on  real  estate)  is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  betore  ■"When 
goods",  at  the  beginning  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  heading:  "(a)  In  General. — "; 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(bi  State  exemptions  to  apply:  There 
shall  be  exempt  from  distraint  and  sale  such 
real  estate  as  would  be  exempt  from  sale  if  the 
distraint  constituted  execution  on  a  Judg- 
ment " 


tion  program  as  of  December  31,  1942. 
for  Oklahoma: 


Farm    Security    Administration    Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  point  out  the  favorable  fea- 
tmes  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 


Rural  rehcbilitatiori  loans,  cumulatii 
Dec.  31.  1942 

Number  of  original  '.oans 

Average  size  of  original  loans 

Number  of  supplemental  loans. 

Average  size  of  supplemental 
loans 

Total  amount  of  loan  obliga- 
tions.  ».'}4. 

Collections: 

Repayments  on  principal |19. 

Interest  payments S2. 

Maturities  of  principal $20. 

Ratio  of  repayments  of  princi- 
pal to  maturities  cf  principal 
(percent) . 

Number  of  active  borrowers 


r  af  of 

41   473 

M38 

98.219 

»163 

687,788 

474  445 
258  013 
549.  333 


94  8 
21.293 


Tenant-purchase  loarix.  cumulatue  ex  o/  Dec. 
31.    194J 

Number  of  applications  on  hand.  4.212 

Number  of  loans 1,349 

Amount  of  obligations. $8,228.  159 

Collections: 

Repayments  on  principal $260,485 

Interest   payments $299,272 

Extra  principal   pavTiients $165,381 

Maturities   of    principal    and 

interest $562,  489 

Ratio  of  repayments  of  principal 
and  Interest  to  maturities  of 
principal  and  interest  (per- 
cent)   .-  99  5 

The  table  below  shows  the  Increases  Id 
production,  by  active  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration borrowers,  of  essential  crop  and 
livestock  products  between  1941  and  1942. 
and  the  planned  Increased  production  In  1943 
over  1942: 


Product 


Chickenx   (ifninds,   live 

wfit-'ht).   

Milk  (pallonsi 

Kt'>.'s  (ilowiis) 

I'ork    (pounds,  live 

weight) 

Vetfi    (p  (I  u  n  d  s,  live 

wiipliti 

l)ry  lxan«  (ixninds) 

S<i\t(«ns  fhiishi'ls).,,... 
l'iHni;is  (liu*hi-ls>........ 


.\rtiml  in- 

<rra.<«-!i,  IM2 

over  IMl 


rianiud  In- 

crfas4-5.  IMS 

over  1V4J 


AmmirtI  \Pct.'  Amount    /Vf. 
\.-nv.:iw\    T   -ii.M.oao     37 
■a 

44 


10,  7K7,  47(li 
10,  9:4.  423 


2.'.  r2,.Vi7,  h70 
■i'i    4,  WU,  1 16 

;7,23,514,690 


10,  7fifs,  lf<i  40  Ih,  706,  4Wi  SO 

470,  N  I,''.  :a      »<«,W*4|  W 

.MM  n.        :<7.02r.!  wrt 

15,  OX),  650  a.r  S,  30V,  170'  it 


Resolution  of  District  of  Colombia  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  PETERSON 

or     CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday,  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  submit  herewith  for  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  on  February  22,  1943: 

Resolved  by  the  District  of  Columbia  So- 
ciety, Sons  of  the  American  Rei^lution,  in 
regular  session  cssembU-d  on  this,  the  22d  day 
of  February  1493: 

1.  That  on  this,  the  two  hundred  and 
eleventh  anniversary  of  the  birth  Ot  Oeorg* 
Washington,  the  Father  cf  our  Country.  w« 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  express  with- 
out reservation  our  grateful  appredatlon  ot 


.v:  T  m 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  principles  of  freedom  for  which  he  fouffht 


WTio  cnn  now  tell  whether  we  are  to  remain     I    expedite  the  most   Important   part  cf  a  mis- 
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A1867 


■  «  ..^  A.*.  I  •<-:••«•  41^.  .4A....A.2— _  ^A 


XI    wc  na»f  nu  (.uurumaiiun,  u  wiii  oe  a 
field  day  for   confusion. 


wnicn  uiey  are  jiistiy  entitled,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  cost 


American   War  vet.^rans  they,   too, 
serve  additional  help  at  this  time. 


de- 


A1866 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I 


thp  principles  of  fr«>PdoTn  for  which  he  fought 
Biid    tuT    the    formatirn    nf    our    FU»publlc    for 

uhich  he  stood  and  for  which  he  d:d  8o  much. 
2  That  »e  pkdge  a  rtntwal  ci  our  faith 
l!i  the  Coiwiltutlon  of  the  United  Stiitca.  as 
written  by  the  founding  fathers,  as  the  great- 
••3t  protection  for  our  people  against  oppres- 
sion and  tyraniiy.  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
in  time  of  war. 

3.  That  we  deplore  and  condemn  aa  ut- 
terly unconfctltutlonol  and  un-American  any 
delegated  cr  other  system  by  whatever  name 
which  denies  or  depriws  any  citizen  or  any 
peraou  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law  as  provldrd  In  the  flllh 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

4.  That  we  deplore  and  condemn  as  utterly 
un const Jtutional  and  un-American  any  at- 
tempt to  limit  or  restrict  freedom  of  rcllKlcn. 
freedom  of  speech.  frocdv)m  of  the  y-Tc^s.  cr 
the  right  of  the  people  to  peaceable  assem- 
bly as  provided  In  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  We  declare  our  belief  that 
without  freedom  of  the  press  our  liberties 
would  not  endure. 

5.  Th.it  we  express  our  appreciation  and 
our  apprnviU  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  uppolnliiig  a 
committee  tt)  Inquire  into  the  sucrince  of 
constitutional  rlRhts  or  con.-^ututional  au- 
thority by  so-called  delegated  bureaucratic 
authority,  and  we  urce  the  Congrei^  to  talco 
the  necessary  steps,  after  a  full  Investigation, 
t.)  repair  or  rehlore  such  rights  wherever  nec- 
essary. R--^  early  n.s  pns-^ible 

6  That  we  e.irncstiy  ur^e  that  the  three 
departments  of  ovir  G<iveri\mont.  the  legigla- 
tlve  the  exec\itlve.  and  the  Jvidicial.  remain 
separate  and  apart.  In  spirit  as  well  as  in 
truth,  as  provided  In  the  Con.stltutlon. 
neither  department  encroachinc;  upon  the 
rights,  duties,  or  prenf.aives  of  the  other 

7.  That  we  urge  Ihr  C\  r.grcss  of  the  United 
States  to  take  whatever  .steps  are  neCtSFary. 
under  the  Con.stltutlon  and  the  law.s.  to  see 
that  our  Constitution  Is  preserved  and  main- 
tained m  full  force  and  Tigor,  without  regard 
to  party  or  partLianshlp.  Including  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  all  the  rights  gunrnnteed 
thereunder,  whether  spcclflcnlly  mentioned 
In  these  resolutions  or  not,  the  enumeration 
ol  certain  right.s  herein  not  beii.g  Intended  to 
exclude  other  rights  under  the  Constitution. 

8.  That  these  re*-oliiuons  be  printed  In  tlie 
local  press,  the  local  and  national  bulletins, 
and  the  Congri:?bion.\i-  Recxird 

Benj.\min  D   HiI-L,  Jr  . 

Secretary. 


The  Muddle  Is  Serious 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

0»-    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  JONK\L\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  iMich.  >  Herald  of 
April  14.  1943; 

THE  MI.DDI.K  IS  SERIOIS 

Not  the  lea^t  serious  effect  of  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  enact  some  sort  of  tax 
legislation  is  that  upon  sales  of  War  bonds 
during  this  crucial  ptTK-d  Wiih  the  wh'V.e 
tiling  niiw  up  in  the  air.  with  nobt-^y  know- 
ing Just  what  he  may  expfct.  the  uncertainty 
naturally  wi'.l  make  the  larger  .subscribers  to 
War  bui.ds  hesitate  und  proceed  a  bit  cau- 
tiously befoie  investing  laige  sums  In  the,-e 
necessary  public  securities.  Tlie  situation 
boils  down  to  this. 


Who  can  now  tell  whether  we  are  to  remain 
on  our  old  system  of  paying  Incme  taxes  this 
year  on  la  t  year's  earnings,  cr  whether  we 
shall  eventually  be  called  upon  to  p.iy  last 
year's  income  taxes  alo:ig  with  some  ij<3rt  oX 
ne*  tax  upon  prei>ent-year  incomes.  2  years' 

taxes  In  a  .single  year,  or  whether  ?onic  time 
In  late  summer  or  early  fall  we  «<hail  pud- 
denly  find  that  a  wlihhoiding  tax  of  30  per- 
cent or  some  other  fltrure  has  been  thrust 
up<in  us.  thus  cutting  our  incomes  and  hence 
cur  ability  to  buy  btmds  in  that  prvjportion. 

If  Uie  Congre.ss  had  enacted  some  scvrt  of 
tax  legislation,  no  matter  how  buiden.sorie 
It  m  ght  be.  we  at  lea.sl  Wiuild  know  what  we 
were  In  for  and  CoUld  make  our  finnnclal 
calculations  accordingly.  But  we  don't  know 
■what  IS  going  to  hapi>en.  And  right  now  the 
Treasury  Department,  wh  ch  Is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  (  f  any  sort  of  tax 
bill  Is  asking  the  public  to  buy  btiUcLs  In  Uie 
largest  sum  ever  dreamed  by  this  or  any 
otiier  Nation.  Tlilrteen  billions  of  dollars  is 
not  chicken  feed. 

This  goal  can  and  probably  will  he  reached, 
tjut  It  likewise  Is  doubtles-s  truo  that  many  a 
large  Investor  will  pull  back  som<  what  on 
his  purse  strings  because  he  doesn  t  knew  yet 
where  and  how  hard  and  lu  what  uianner  he 
is  goiiLg  to  be  hit. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
and  the  prospective  long  delay  before  we  do 
get  action  was  most  unfrrninate  and  may 
have  a  serk)us  effect  up<m  all  our  financing 
problems  If  that  is  the  casc>.  the  Trca  ury 
Department  may  thank  itself  in  large  meas- 
ure. Because  the  President  ai\d  Secretary 
Morgenthau  disapprove  the  Kuml  plan,  they 
prelerred  to  kill  everything  rather  than  ac- 
cept what  It  was  apparent  bcth  the  people 
and  a  majority  ol  the  Congress  wanted 

M  ireover.  they  failed  to  offer  any  sort  of 
stibstltute  for  the  Ruml  plan  They  Just 
killed  tliat.  offered  nothing  In  place  of  It.  and 
so  killed  for  months  to  come  all  tax  legis- 
lation The  uncertainty  of  the  situation  is 
what  Is  chiefly  embarraa^lng.  and  because  It 
is  uncertain  and  embarriu'^^sh.g  we  miy  expect 
some  reaction  Realn;t  the  purchase  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  of  all  sorts. 


Don't  Forget  To  Write 


EXTEiNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M.^s.«;AriiT*srTTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remr\rk.s  in  tlip  Record  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post  of  April  11,  1943 1 

DON'T  FOR C. FT  TO  WRITE 

If  we  named  him.  you  might  know  him. 
If  we  described  him.  you  might  recognize 
hiin  If  we  told  you  where  he  wius  located  In 
civilian  lite,  many  P<i8t  readers  would  say. 
"Oh.  xe'^;  I  remember  him.  I  wondered  what 
became  of  him  " 

He  wasn't  famous  We  do  not  think  he 
ever  got  his  p  cture  In  the  papers.  Yet  he 
greeted  multitudes  of  pe.  pie  from  all  walks 
of  life,  and  rendered  them  a  quick,  efficient 
service  dally,  lu  a  calm  and  understanding 
way. 

He  was  a  poot-offlce  clerk.  In  a  lan?e  pest 
office  in  one  of  ou;  large  cities,  day  ali«r  day. 
during  the  rush  hours,  he  stood  behind  the 
nietal  grille  doling  out  stamps,  postcards, 
ai;d  advite  on  mailing. 

He  was  Just  one  of  a  throng  of  men  l>e- 
hlnd  the  barred  windows  who  make  letter 
wiit.ng  less  a  chore  becauoC  llicy  so  speedily    i 


expedite  the  most  important  part  of  a  mis- 
sive we  latjor  OTcr— the  mailing  of  U. 

He  «-aa  Just  one,  up  to  some  months  ago. 
when  the  call  came  to  him  (rum  the  branch 
of  service  in  which  he  had  enlisted  right  after 
Piarl  Harbor,  and  he  went  off  to  camp  to 
take  his  training  wl'h  the  sole  desire  of  put- 
tine  a  crimp  In  the  Axis. 

Tlie  training  was  tiard  But  he  was  be3rond 
hta  teens  or  eNen  his  twenties.  Eut  he  took 
It  like  a  major  aitd  i  n  an.  And  how  did  he 
end  up?  No;  he  wa^i't  ai>stgncd  to  the 
k  tchen  or  the  ca\r«l:y  He  was  made  mall 
clerk,  p<  stal  clerk,  postmaster  in  charge,  and 
evt  n  postmaster  geneml.  If  ycu  will,  of  h.3 
outfit 

He  grinned  abf  ut  It.  but  he  liked  It.  It  Is 
the  b»>st  th'ng  lie  knows  how  Ut  do  and  he 
looks  at  It  scn.-ibly  It  li,  no  sinecure.  The 
Job  runs  from  early  nK>rning  until  late  at 
night.  One  must  not  only  give  out  mail  and 
s<  nd  other  mail  off.  One  must  keep  ac- 
counts and  everythu.g  must  balance. 

Tltc  other  day  h**  carre  home  for  a  fur- 
lough He  talked  of  camp  life  He  laughed  at 
Its  hum-rs  and  Rroused.  serviceman  fashion, 
at  Its  rasping  points  But  he  was  cnjoyuig  it, 
said  so  frankly,  and  had  no  regrets. 

Only  one  thing  botlitred  him  It  did  not 
concern  him  personally  so  much.  It  con- 
cerned his  fellow  fighting  men.  with  whom, 
on  scitne  nearing  day.  when  mall  Is  not  so 
lmf>orfnnt.  he  will  charge  acrc-^s  a  phell- 
plowrd  me.<«dow.  Just  for  America,  even  If 
It  means  dying 

"I  have  sat  back  and  studied  this  business." 
he  said  seriously,  as  he  sprtad  his  Kngih  over 
an  easy  chair  and  iiuff' d  his  pipe  "You 
know,  morale  is  the  mo^t  Important  ihlng 
that  there  Is  In  the  service  We  are  men 
away  from  home.  But  we  haven  t  forgotten 
home 

"Plca-^e.  please  send  us  letters.  We  will 
forego  and  forget  everything  else.  We  will 
bear  and  fight,  and  fight  again  —  if  we  can  only 
get  mall  from  heme—  :f  those  we  U  ve  or  those 
we  like  will  Jusi  r.ot  let  u-  get  thinking  we 
aij  forgotten.  I  know  what  mail  means. 
There  have  been  tiT!^c*s  when  mall  coming  to 
us  has  been  delayed  because  we  h.ive  been 
moving  around  A  few  days  does  not  matter. 
Five  or  six  days  pass  and  do  ycu  know  what 
happens?  The  bottom  Just  dr<  ps  out  of  my 
ouuit.  The  men  just  mope  and  st^e  into 
space. 

"What  are  they  thinking?  I  know  what 
they  are  thinking  They  confide  In  me  alter 
thev  have  called  In  vain  for  mail  for  the 
tenth  lime  on  the  seventh  day  Here  are 
their  words  I  have  heard  them  a  thousand 
times.  "Something  must  be  wrong  at  home. 
Mother  must  be  sick.  Maybe  the  children 
aren  I  well.    Surely.  siMneone  wouid  write  '  " 

It  was  cut  of  tlie  heart,  as  sUoi.gly  and  as 
6eriou.>-ly  as  he  could  put  It.  M'>re  letters 
mean  more  work  for  him  But  he  w.ll  revel 
In  thrm  We  talked  of  other  thinft"  but  he 
always  came  back  to  that  And  as  the  train 
pulled  out  he  shouted  baclc.  "Don't  forget  to 
write!" 


The  United  States  Should  Advocate  Inter- 
national Bimetallism  After  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiuriidaij.  April  15,  1943 

Mr.  •WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  t^e  are 
about  to  take  up  one  of  the  mast  impor- 
tant intomational  issues  facinp  the  world 
today — Uie  niuuiy  quei>uon,     liiii  i^sue 
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Most  of  our  Slates  have  laws  protect- 
ing from  seizure  and  sale  certain  nec- 


desire   to   point   out   tne   lavurauie   lea- 
tuies  ol  tlie  Farm  Security  Administra- 


pay   trlDute    lo  ma  uiriiiui  >    miu   ca^ac^oo   wiva.- 

out  reservation  our  grateful  appreciation  ot 
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Is  recei\-infi:  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
best-informed  and  Influential  political 
and  business  leaders  of  our  time.  What 
the  ssrstem  of  international  money 
should  be  is  ably  presented  by  a  great 
businessman  and  eminent  authority,  Mr. 
P.  H.  Brownell.  who  has  made  many  val- 
uable contributions  on  the  subject  of 
money  and  international  exchange. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Brownell's  latest  treatise  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  entitled  "The  United  Sutes 
Should  Advocate  International  Bimetal- 
lism After  the  War": 

At  the  close  of  this  war,  what  will  th* 
moneys  of  Prance,  Germany.  Italy.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Poland.  Norway.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark.  Hungary.  Rumania, 
Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  be  worth  In  Inter- 
national trade,  and  even  In  those  nations 
themselves?  What  those  of  China,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Japan,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula?  Can  normal  International  trade 
be  reestablished  and  the  internal  economy 
of  these  nations  revived  imless  and  until 
their  moneys  are  given  a  «t«blllzed  value? 

In  the  settlement  of  the  post-war  cur- 
rency problems,  the  United  SUtes.  if  it  re- 
tains lt«  present  holdings  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. wiU  t>e  In  a  very  powerful  position.  It 
owns  about  70  percent  of  the  monetary  gold 
and  well  over  60  percent  of  the  moneUry 
silver  of  the  entire  world.  Ita  holdings  are 
so  predominant  that  It  Is  dlfDcult  to  see  how 
monetary  systems,  whether  based  on  gold 
alone  or  on  gold  and  silver  together,  can  be 
adopted  on  any  world  scale  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  Statea. 

It  Is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that,  in  the 
reestablishment  of  currencies  and  their  rates 
of  exchange,  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  at  large  demand  that 
BUver  be  restored  aa  a  monetary  metal  and 
International  blmetaUlsm  be  adopted. 

KFTECT    ON     COUNTRIES     PmODUCINO     BILVEa     AMD 
OOLO 

The  remonetlzatlon  of  silver  will  neces- 
sarily Increase  Its  price  and  so  especially  ben- 
efit those  countries  which  largely  produce  It. 
These  are  mostly  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  largest  production  comes  from  the 
United  States  and  its  two  contlnguous 
neighbors.  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  British 
Empire  is  the  largest  producer  of  gold.  The 
following  table  of  production  of  gold  and 
sliver  In  percent  of  the  total  world  produc- 
tion makes  the  essential  comparison.  Fig- 
ures are  for  1940.  the  last  year  for  which  full 
Information  is  available. 

Percent  o/  total  uorld  production 

I  In  round  fitrures) 
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Silver 

I'nitH  States 

15 
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35 
Sh 
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25 

Can.jda 
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Mexico 

30 

Total.  United  States.  Canada,  and  Mei- 
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fA 

Total,  North  .America 

>« 

Total   Western  Htrnispherp 

Tot»L  nritish  Empire,  incliidint!  ("iinada. 
TotiL  HriUsh  KuipirciAcludinf!  Canada. 
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Very  obviously,  an  enhancement  In  the 
price  of  silver  will  esp>eclally  benefit  the 
United  States  and  Its  immediate  neighbors 
as  well  as  other  countries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  whom  It  hopes  to  have 
a  large  and  growing  trade.  The  United 
States  Interest  In  gold  as  a  metal  is  far  less 
than  Its  Interest  In  silver.  With  the  British 
Empire,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

But  Increasing  the  price  of  silver  by  reviv- 
ing it  as  a  monetary  metal  in  no  way  detracts 


from  the  price  of  gold.  Gold  can  command 
the  same  price  under  international  bimetal- 
lism as  at  present.  The  British  Empire  will 
not  in  any  way  be  Injured  by  International 
bimetallism.  On  the  contrary,  it  wiU  receive 
ita  corresponding  benefit  from  the  silver  it 
dc^s  produce,  while  the  United  States  and  Its 
neighboring  countries,  because  of  their  large 
production,  will  be  very  greatly  benefited. 

Pkici  or  siLvsa  arracTS  that  or  coppsk,  lkao, 

AND  OTHXa  MXTALS 

It  U  not  generally  realized  that  a  higher 
price  of  silver  causes  a  lower  price  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  and  many  other  associate  metals, 
while  a  lower  price  of  sliver  causes  t  higher 
price  of  those  metals.  In  the  United  States 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  silver  pro- 
duced comes  through  smelters  treating  cop- 
per, lead,  and  zinc.  Less  than  10  percent  of 
the  sliver  comes  from  mines  using  tlie  cyanide 
process,  often  in  connection  with  gold,  but 
not  affecting  the  prices  of  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc.  Pew,  If  any.  metals  come  from  the  orig- 
inal mine  ore  unmixed  with  other  metals. 
Practically  all  mines  produce  more  than  one 
kind  of  metal.  Silver  Is  very  largely  associ- 
ated with  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  and  Its  value 
in  the  ore  correspondingly  reduces  the  cost  of 
producing  the  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  or  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  associated. 

In  1940  the  United  States  produced  nearly 
70.000.000  ounces  of  sUver.  worth  at  71  cents 
an  ounce  nearly  $50,000,000.  Had  United 
States  sliver  been  worth  36  cents  an  ounce 
instead  of  71  cents,  the  cost  of  producing 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  In  the  United  States 
would  have  been  about  $23,000,000  more  than 
It  was.  CJonversely,  whenever  the  price  of 
silver  Increases,  the  cost  of  producing  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  correspondingly  decreases.  It 
Is  the  consumers  of  copper,  lead,  and  zlno 
who  actually  and  ultimately  feel  the  effects  of 
ups  and  downs  in  the  price  of  silver. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  effect  of  the 
price  of  silver  la  furnished  by  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Mines  Corporation  of  Idaho.  In  1942 
it  produced:  SUver,  1,686.460  ounces:  copper, 
3.133.000  poimda;  antimony.  1.840.000  pounds; 
net  profit  before  Federal  and  State  Income 
taxes  was  $217,960. 

Had  It  been  forced  to  operate  at  the  present 
world  price  of  44%  cents  per  ounce  for  silver, 
or  25  875  cents  less  than  the  present  smelter 
return.  It  would  have  suffered  a  loss  of 
$192,546.52  Instead  of  a  profit,  as  the  foUow- 
Ing  flgiires  demonstrate: 
Net    operating    profit    at    70.625 

cents  per  ounce  for  silver $217,950.00 

Less  decrease  of  25.875  cents  per 

ounce     for     silver      (1,586.460 

ounces  at  25£75  cents) 410,  496.  62 


Former  profit  turned  into 

a  loss  of 192.546  52 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  mine  case  Illustrates  the 
broad  principle.  But  it  does  not  illustrate 
what  would  happen  In  the  case  of  many 
mines,  In  which  a  fall  In  the  price  of  sliver 
(unless  compensated  by  higher  price  of  other 
metals)  would  compel  leaving  in  the  ground 
and  permanently  losing  large  tonnages  of  ore 
which  could  not  then  be  worked  at  a  profit, 
thus  further  diminishing  the  rapidly  lessen- 
ing ore  reserves  of  the  United  States  In  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  and  other  metals. 

We  elsewhere  point  out  that  the  value  of 
silver,  like  that  of  gold,  is  largely  psychologi- 
cal. Its  utility  value  Is  greater  than  that  of 
gold,  but  Its  monetary  value  la  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  price  of  both  metals.  Placing  a 
higher  psychological  value  on  silver,  there- 
fore, costs  little,  since  It  Is  reflected  in  a  cor- 
responding reduction  of  the  cost  of  producing 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  and  other  metals  asso- 
ciated with  It.  It,  In  effect,  increases  the  ore 
reserves  of  other  metals,  because  It  enables 
the  extraction  of  ore  that  otherwise  would  be 
left  In  the  ground.  The  higher  price  of  sUver 
Is  offset  by  the  correspKindlngly  lower  price 


of  other  metals,  with  the  added  gain  of  great- 
ly increasing  the  national  reseryes  of  thoM 
metals.  And  the  effect  would,  of  course,  b* 
the  same  on  the  ore  reaerres  and  eo«t  oT 
production  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  wherever 
found  throughout  the  world  in  association 
with  silver. 

THX  DKMAKrD  POa  "HAKO  MOIVXT*' 

History  abounds  In  examples  of  paper 
moneys  deteriorating  In  value  and  at  time* 
becoming  worthlea  aa  the  reexilt  of  wars, 
revolution,  and  other  viclaaitudes  of  the  issu- 
ing nation.  Hence,  mankind  has  always  pre- 
ferred "hard  money."  In  our  own  ClvU  War 
of  the  1860*8,  United  States  paper  currency 
fell  to  a  substantial  discount,  and  when  peace 
came  there  was  an  insistent  demand  to  "re- 
sume specie  payment." 

The  almost  xmlversal  distrust  of  paper 
money  is  based  on  the  long  and  bitter  ex- 
perience of  mankind.  World  War  No.  1  exem- 
plified and  accented  it.  World  War  No.  2 
WiU  do  so  again  on  an  even  larger  and  more 
universal  scale. 

The  natives  of  North  Africa  are  said  to  b« 
slow  to  trade  for  the  United  States  paper 
money  of  our  soldiers,  but  eagerly  accept 
their  silver  money.  Not  only  will  Asia  and 
Africa  clamor  for  "hard  money,"  but  aU  of 
Continental  Europe  will  do  so  even  more  vig- 
orously than  after  the  first  World  War.  Gold 
alone  cannot  satisfy  the  demand.  It  is  in- 
sufficient in  quantity.  Its  price  would  have 
to  be  increased  still  higher,  perhaps  doubled 
or  even  trebled.  But  the  higher  the  price 
of  gold  the  less  Is  gold  fitted  to  act  as  coin 
for  ordinary  purposes.  At  $39  an  ounce,  » 
gold  dollar  coin  would  contain  one-thirty- 
fifth  of  an  ounce  of  gold  and  would  tie  so 
smaU  physically  as  to  make  Its  tise  prac- 
tically impossible.  Even  the  $24  gold  piece 
in  the  days  when  gold  was  worth  $20 .67  an 
ounce  proved  to  t>e  too  small  for  general  use 
in  the  United  States  and  was  finally  aban- 
doned. How  much  less  is  gold  fitted  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  such  coins  aa  the  pre-war 
rup>ee.  franc,  lira,  our  own  quarter,  and  the 
many  other  coins  of  al>out  that  value. 

The  physical  quantity  of  gold  is  so  small 
that  most  financial  planners  of  Its  future  use 
propose  little  or  no  circulation  except  t)e- 
tween  nations  themselves  in  settlement  of 
International  trade  balances.  The  private 
citizen  WiU  have  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
own  gold  coins.  There  will  l)e  no  opportunity 
for  the  individual  to  protect  himself  against 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  losses  which  may 
happen  to  the  paper  money  of  his  cotintry 
because  of  war.  revolution,  or  other  misfor- 
tune. Why  should  this  l)e7  Why  not  provide 
the  private  citizen  with  the  protection  af- 
forded by  "hard  money"  of  gold  and  silver? 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  silver  can  still 
be  used  for  subsidiary  coinage  purposes,  un- 
less the  price  of  silver  is  fixed  by  general 
agreement,  much  as  hereafter  described. 
Otherwise  the  coin  of  silver  Ls  better  than 
a  coin  of  other  metal,  or  than  paper  money 
Itself,  only  so  far  as  the  commercial  talue 
of  the  silver  content  exceeds  the  commercial 
value  of  the  other  metal  or  of  paper.  Unless 
the  price  of  silver  is  fixed  under  interna- 
tional blmetaUlsm.  or  by  United  States  pur- 
chase laws,  it  will  vary  in  accordance  with 
commercial  demand;  ajid  if  used  solely  as  a 
subsidiary  coinage  under  such  conditions 
WiU  fail  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  peo- 
ples of  many  nations  for  a  hard  money  whase 
value  they  can  rely  upon. 

CHIWA  AND  INDtA 

After  this  war  la  over  the  United  States  Is 
expecting  a  great  development  In  China.     The 

Chinese  and  the  iniiablunts  of  India  have 
always  been  silver-tislng  nations.  Long  cen- 
tin-les  of  experience  (In  China  recently  re- 
peated) have  taught  their  people  the  uncer- 
tainties of  paper  money.    More   than   ever 
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War  bouds  hesitate  uiid  proceed  a  bit  cau- 
tiousiy  befoie  invesUni;  laige  j.Uius  In  the.-e 
necessary  public  sccurlilos.  Tl»e  siluailou 
boils  down  to  this; 


and  advice  on  mailing. 

He  was  Ju^t  one  of   a  throng:  of  men   be- 
hind  thp   barred  windows  who   make  letter 
I    wilting  less  a  chore  btcauoC  they  so  speedily 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  take  up  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant intornationaJ  issues  facinp  the  world 
today — the  money  question.     This  issue 


Empire,  the  oppoKlte  la  the  case. 

But  Increasing  the  price  of  sliver  by  reviv- 
ing It  as  a  monetary  metal  In  no  way  dctracta 


the  extraction  of  or«  that  otherwise  would  be 
left  In  the  ground.  The  higher  price  of  silver 
is  offset  by  the  corresp>ondlngly  lower  pric« 


turies  of  experience  (In  Chin*  recently  re- 
peated) have  taught  their  people  the  uncer- 
tainties of  paper  money.    More  than  ever 
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will  they  demand  hard  money — gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  ec>p4^ciaily  silver,  which  best  suits 
the  purpost*  of  tiie  great  majority  of  their 
people.  IX  the  United  St<ites  wishes  for  the 
development  of  the^>e  nations  and  many 
others  in  Asia  and  AXrica.  It  should  use  Its 
Utmost  effor'i  to  restore  silver  to  a  monetary 
status. 

As  Mr   Ren^  I>on  has  well  said: 

"China  will  be  an  lndei)endent  nation  and 
India  wUl  have  the  colonial  status  promised 
to  It  by  the  British  Government.  These  two 
countries  will  hereafter  be  In  a  position  to 
manage  thilr  own  economies,  their  own  na- 
tional luid  tLscal  monetary  affairs  In  ctmplete 
Indepondince.  They  will  dec  ide  UfXJii  tiiCir 
own  interna tioniU  media  of  e.xchank;e.    •    •    • 

"India  and  China  cannot  adopt  a  gold 
standard  because  thi  y  cannot  function  under 
It.  Tlie  humble  status  of  countless  Ui- 
dlvtduals  devo;d  of  banltlnt;  faclltties.  or 
without  need  of  them,  many  averse  to  credit 
on  rellglotis  grounds,  who  use  the  rtipee. 
the  yuan,  or  the  tael  as  their  medium  of  ex- 
chat\;;e  and  as  their  store  of  wealth,  makes 
of  silver  their  only  practical  currency.  Un- 
like gold,  silver  can  be  minted  into  coins 
uf  small  denominations  adequate  to  the 
modest  requirements  of  myriads  of  farmers 
and  tradeemen  who.  from  i  year  end  to 
the  other,  seldom  earn  through  hard  labor 
more  than  •100.  Nor  will  they  willingly 
accept  paper  currency  which  they  distrust 
(or  many  reunonn.  not  he  least,  if  the  latest. 
of  which  is  the  'occupation'  currency  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Invaders  of  their  coun- 
try. •  •  •  The  average  Chlnene  •  •  • 
ftnd  Indian  •  •  •  does  not  aspire  to  the 
poaeesHlun  of  gold  which  la  beyond  his  reach. 
Silver  la  what  they  want,  because  silver  la 
the  gold  of  the  mas*  w 

"Between  the  China  Sen  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean there  live  and  have  their  t>eing  1,000.- 
000.000  human  beings  who  cannot  afford  the 
gold  standard:  ^ho  look  upon  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  as  a  system  devised  foi  their 
exploitation:  who  classify  credit,  as  distinct 
from  money,  as  the  province  of  the  wealthy 
few  Of  these  some  two-fUths  u^e  the  rupee 
as  their  monetary  unit.  From  Burma 
through  India  and  Arabia  to  the  east  African 
littoral  the  rupee  is  used  by  more  people 
than  is  any  other  unit  of  currency  on  e.arla. 
And  the  edges  of  this  vast  region  are  in- 
habited by  peoples  of  similar  monetjiry  habits. 
The  Straits  dollar,  the  kran  of  Persia  and 
the  Maria  Theresa  thaler  of  Abyssinia,  all 
silver  coins,  arc  evidences  of  tins  Intimate 
relationship. 

"Possessed  of  the  silver  that  India  and 
China  need,  we  should  miike  it  available  to 
them  as  part  and  parcel  of  an  internatiDUAl 
arrangement  designed  to  facilitate  world 
trade  For  the  acid  test  of  poBt-war  sLutes- 
manship  will  be  the  development  of  normal 
human  activities  and  the  improvement  of 
living  standards.  And  If  we  are  net  to  revert 
to  barter  on  an  individual  or  naticnal  scale, 
if  private  enterprise  is  to  be  nurtured  ai;d 
the  price  system  preserved,  then  we  mubt 
come  together  and  agree  upon  a  commi  n  de- 
nominator which  wUl  serve  as  the  anchor  to 
which  the  monetary  systems  of  tiie  Eaot  and 
the  West  can  be  moored  Managed  currency, 
nationalistic  in  l!a  essence,  unable  to  func- 
tion without  quotas  and  controls,  must  for- 
ever be  got  rid  of.  POst-war  humanity  will 
not  allow  trade  once  again  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  money  management.  It  will  be 
the  other  way  around— money  must  facili- 
tate,   not    hamper,    trade. 

"In  the  absence  of  a  better  system,  despite 
the  contention  of  some  that  metallic  money 
is  antiquated,  we  perforce  shall  be  con- 
strained once  again  to  turn  to  gold  and  to 
silver  as  international  media  of  exchange — 
gold  for  those  to  whom  It  is  tiest  suited,  silver 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  the  more  pre- 
cious oX  the  two  metals.     Nor   need  we  fear 


the  wholly  fallacious  argument  of  those  who 
prate  about  the  unworkabUlty  of  a  'double 
standard.'  for  a  fixed  ratio  will  make  It  work." 

INTERNA'nONAL    BIMETAtXISM     HAS    LONO    BEETf 
ADVOCATED    BT    THE    CiriTrD    STATES 

The  act  of  Congress  of  November  1.  1893 
(sec.  311  of  the  U.  S.  Code.  Annotated  (ch.  8, 
28  Stat.  4) ),  still  in  effect,  provides: 

Sec.  311.  Policy  of  the  United  States  as  to 
bimetallism  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver 
Into  money  of  equal  Intrinsic  and  exchange 
value,  such  equiiluy  to  be  .secured  thiough 
International  agreement,  ur  by  such  safe- 
guards of  leglsla'^lon  as  will  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  parity  In  viilue  of  the  coma 
of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollar  at  all  times  In  the  markets  and 
in  the  payment  of  debus.  And  it  le  hereby 
further  declared  that  the  efforts  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment .siiould  be  steadily  directed  to  tlie 
establishment  of  such  a  safe  system  of  bl- 
met.illL.^m  as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  issued 
by  '..ho  United  Stiites,  In  the  maikets  and 
In  the  payment  of  debts  " 

The  United  States  sent  a  commission  to 
London  to  discuss  the  subject.  But  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  was  then  (la  the  1&90'h)  at  the 
very  height  of  power,  prosperity,  and  world 
influence  Its  wonderful  growth  had  followed 
oontrol  of  the  sea  after  Waterloo.  eBp«ially 
because  Eni^land  was  the  first  to  develop  the 
advant riges  of  the  ^leam  entfine  and  of  mod- 
ern industrial  methods  of  manufacture.  It 
htul  becrme  the  leading  banking,  shipping, 
and  commercial  nation  of  the  *  'orld  and  all 
this  had  happened  since  England  adopted  the 
single  gold  standard  In  1816  She  bad  little 
Interest  In  the  production  of  silver.  English 
conservatism  was  content  to  let  well  enough 
alone  and  saw  no  sufficient  reason  for  a  mone- 
tary change  and  so  .ingiand  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  Uie   United   States     Ian 

Fifty  years  have  now  elapeed.  Two  World 
Wars  have  devastated  the  monetary  situation. 
Tlie  old  gold  standard  has  ceased  to  exist. 
No  so-called  first-clas.s  nation,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  Included,  la  now  upon  a 
gold  biisls  In  the  former  seiise.  In  our  coun- 
try It  is  a  penal  offense  for  a  privato  citizen 
to  own  k;ald  coins  Gold  has  practically  dis- 
appeared from  circulation  as  money  the  world 
over. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to 
revive  Its  demand  for  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  set  forth  on  its  statute  book.*!  Only 
under  that  policy  can  world  conflMence  in 
money  be  again  restored. 

trSTTAL    OBJECTION    TO     BIMETALLISM 

What  reason  exi.sts  why  the  United  States, 
having  such  a  great  lntere."-t  In  sllve-,  should 
not  take  action  to  e.<!tabllsh  International  bi- 
metallism? 

The  u-'ual  answer  is  that  bimetallism  was 
tried,  failed  to  work,  and  so  was  gradiially 
abandoned;  that  bimetallism  Is  predoomed  to 
fai;ure  because  one  metal  or  the  other  will 
from  time  to  time  t)ecome  of  less  value  than 
any  fixed  ratio,  and.  whenever  this  happens, 
will  drive  the  other  out  of  clrctilatlon  In  ac- 
cordnnce  with  Gre&liam's  law  that  bad  money 
always  sends  good  money  Into  hiding. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  bluietallism  and 
especially  the  history  of  gi.ld  after  England 
went  to  a  gold  basis  refutes  the  accuracy 
of  the  general  belief  In  regard  to  bimetallism. 

Bimetallism  worked  very  satisfactorily  for 
hundreds  of  years,  during  which  at  no  time 
did  Uie  nations  of  the  world  ever  agree  upon 
the  same  ratio  for  the  free  coinage  of  t>oth 
gold  and  sliver.  Ratios  were  approxmiately 
the  same,  but  there  were  always  slight  differ- 
ences, which  did  not  matter  so  long  as  the 
world  transportation  syatem  was  costly  and 
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ITie  failure  of  bimetallism  under  the  old 
system  can  briefly  t>e  described  as  due  to  two 
causes:  (1)  The  differences  In  ratio  when 
transportation  enabled  a  profit  to  be  made 
through  arbitrage,  and  (2)  the  failure  to  set 
and  maintain  a  fixed  price  for  both  gold  and 
silver. 

1.  The  faUure  to  establish  a  universal  fixed 
ratio:  Let  us  assume  two  countries,  in  one 
of  which  the  ratio  was  15  ounces  of  silver 
to  1  of  gold,  and  in  the  other  15' i  ounces  of 
silver  to  1  of  gold  A  man  could  take.  In  the 
country  having  the  15  to  1  ratio,  16  ouiKes  of 
silver  and  exchange  It  for  1  ounce  of  gold. 
This  gold  he  cotiJd  take  Into  the  country 
having  the  15 Vj  to  1  ratio  and  there  exchange 
It  for  15' 2  ounces  of  sliver,  thus  making  a 
gain  cf  half  an  f  unce  of  p'.lver.  Pocketing 
his  profit,  he  could  then  take  his  15  ounces 
of  silver  back  to  the  first  country  and  repeat 
the  prcce.-s. 

A  man  In  the  other  country  having  the 
15'i  to  1  ratio  could  take  1  ounce  of  gold 
and  excl.ange  It  for  15' j  ounces  of  silver. 
Leaving  half  an  ounce  at  home,  he  could  take 
the  18  ounces  to  the  other  cmntry  and 
excharffp  It  for  1  ounce  of  fold,  which  he 
could  bring  back,  and  repeat  the  process 

In  both  cases  there  would  be  a  gain  of  half 
an  ounce  of  silver 

The  cost  of  transportation  and  risk  of  high- 
way robbery  for  many  centuries  was  so  great 
that  this  process  could  not  be  carried  on 
profitably  except  to  such  limited  extent  as  to 
be  Immaterial  But  In  coxirsr  of  time  the  cost 
nnd  risk  of  traniTJOrtaflon  became  so  much 
less  that  s  money  profit  could  be  made  on 
each  tran.  action 

Ultimately,  should  such  transactlcms  go  on 
long  enf)Ugh,  the  country  having  the  16-to-l 
ratio  would  loee  Its  gold  and  have  silver  In  Its 
stead,  while  the  other  country  would  loee  It* 
silver  and  have  gold  In  Its  stead. 

Obviously,  this  difllctilty  could  be  stopped 
by  both  countries  a^eetng  upon  the  same 
ratio.  But  this  was  never  done  on  a  world 
scale,  although  for  a  long  period  after  England 
went  on  the  gold  standard  In  I8I6  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  generally  adopted  the  15'-^ 
ratio  and  had  no  trouble  with  arbitrage, 
except  possibly  with  the  United  States,  which 
was  on  a  different  ratio,  but  which  was  then 
a  relatively  small  and  unimportant  nation, 
with  the  cfist  of  transportation  between 
Europe  and  America  very  high  and  risky 

2  The  other  fault  In  former  bimetallism 
was  the  failure  to  set  and  maintain  a  fixed 
price  both  for  gold  and  silver,  even  though 
the  same  ratio  were  established 

The  production  of  silver  and  gold  never  Is 
in  exactly  any  one  ratio  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  Jlther  metal  may  Increase  or  de- 
crease in  production  as  cof-ipared  with  the 
ratio  l)etween  them  If  there  If  no  fixed  price, 
the  metal  whose  production  materially  In- 
cren-se?"  tend.s  to  sell  nt  a  lower  price  In  terms 
of  the  other,  and  Gresham's  law  begin?  to 
work  But  If  nations  peg  the  price  of  each 
metal,  this  becomes  Irnptjsslble. 

How  this  wss  proved  to  be  nere«^ary  and 
was  ultimately  done  in  the  case  of  gold  18 
hereafter  described  The  same  method  ap- 
plied to  silver  as  well  as  gold,  removes  all  the 
former  difflcultles  bimetallism  experienced. 

Wh;le  a  stabilized  or  pegged  price  of  each 
metal  would  auWinatically  fix  a  mathemati- 
cal ratio  between  them,  the  ratio  would  be 
a  secondary  ard  unimportant  result  It  Is  the 
fixing  and  maintenance  at  some  unchanging 
price  of  each  metal  that  is  all-important. 

HOW  BlMXTAIXISM  CAM!  TO  AN  END 

Dtiriug  the  Napoleonic  wars  England's 
money,  a-i^  la  tisual  In  time  of  such  a  severe 
war,  had  met  with  dlfflculUes.  After  Water- 
loo, as  England  came  to  consider  the  re- 
esubllfchment  of  lu  moneUry  system.  It  so 
happened  that  her  holding  of  gold  was  much 
Ir  excess  of  her  holding  of  silver  on  any  ratio 
that  up   to   that   tune  had   been  con^.dtred. 


Hence  It  seemed  to  the  Cabinet  of  that  day 
that  it  would  be  rather  more  feasible  to  go  to 
gold    moDomeUlllsm,    using    their    silver   as 
■ubsldiary  coinage,  than  to  attempt  to  return 
to  the  former  bimetallism.     Thus,  more  by 
accident  than  as  a  result  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  subject,  the  act  of  Parliament  of   1816 
established   gold    monometallism.     This   did 
not  affect  Europe,  which  continued  on  a  bi- 
metallic system.     As  cost  of  transportation 
decreased,  European  nations  met  the  obstacle 
of  different  ratios,  as  we  have  seen,  by  going 
generally   on  the  Continent  to  the  ratio  of 
16 'j  to  1.    Bimetallism  continued  to  prevail 
until  after  the  Prar.co-Prusslan  War  of  1870. 
This  war  resulted  In  the  birth  of  the  m<xlern 
German  Empire      In  the  peace  treaty  of  1871, 
Germany  Imposed  upon  France  the  payment 
of  an  unprecedented  Indemnity  and  made  It 
payable  In  gold     Shortly  afterward.  Germany 
abandoned  silver  and  dumped  her  silver  hold- 
ings upon  the  other  European  nations.    Ab- 
sorption of  such  a  large  amount  of  sliver,  of- 
fered at  one  time  In  exchange  for  gold,  was 
more  than  the  Latin  union  could  absorb  and. 
as  a  consequence,  all  Europe  abandoned  bi- 
metallism and  went  to  gold  monometallism. 
Tlie  reasons  for  Germany's  action  seem  to 
have  been : 

1  The  purpose  of  weakening  France  further 
by  making  it  more  dllBcult  for  her  to  get  the 
gold  with  which  to  pay  the  Indemnity,  and 
so  postponing   her  day   of   rearmament. 

2.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Germany 
was  the  dominating  military  nation  of  Europe. 
Under  the  balance-of-pc«er  theory  which  pre- 
vailed upon  that  unhappy  continent.  It  was 
obvious  that  her  competition  would  be  for 
some  lime  more  with  England  than  with 
France.  By  suddenly  getting  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  gtjld,  Germany  hoped  to  be  in  a 
better  position  to  compete  with  England. 
Already  dawning  was  the  German  ambition 
to  become  a  commercial,  as  well  as  a  mili- 
tary, rival. 

ITie  abandonment  of  bimetallism  In  Europe 
caused  the  United  States  to  follow  the  same 
example  In  1873  India,  with  Its  love  of  silver, 
stuck  It  out  until  1883.  when  It.  too.  was 
forced  to  close  its  mints  to  the  free  coinage 
of  sliver,  and  any  true  bimetallic  system  then 
came  to  an  end. 

THE    EXAMPLK    OF    COLO 

How  easily  all  the  difficulties  bimetallism 
ever  encountered  could  have  been  prevented 
is  shown  by  the  very  different  history  of  gold. 
When  England  went  to  gold  monometallism 
In  1816.  she  did  not  take  steps  to  maintain 
the  price  of  gold  always  at  the  same  level. 
She  bought  gold  whenever  she  needed  It  at 
the  then  commercial  rate.  She  rarely  sold 
gold  The  result  was  that  the  commercial 
price  of  gold  varied  In  the  open  market,  de- 
pending on  general  supply  and  demand.  This 
unfavorably  affected  the  money  of  England 
based  upon  gold  If  the  bullion  value  of 
gold  became  worth  more  than  the  face  value 
of  the  gold  sovereign,  this  sovereign  would 
either  fly  th<  country  or  be  melted  down 
and  sold  for  the  value  of  the  gold  content 

If  the  price  of  gold  went  down,  the  effect 
would  be  the  same  as  when  any  currency  sells 
at  a  discount. 

With  gold  monometallism  conducted  on 
thbi  basis.  England  In  effect  had  a  shifting 
standard  of  neasurement.  Various  efforts 
were  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  it  was  not 
until  1844  that  England  finally  solved  the 
problem.  Then,  by  net  of  Parliament.  It  be- 
came th»  duty  01  the  Bank  of  England  to 
maintain  the  price  of  gold  at  the  same  level, 
which  It  did  by  always  standing  ready  to  buy 
all  gold  that  mlqht  be  offered  at  the  estab- 
lished price  ard,  what  was  quite  as  impor- 
tent.  selling  gold  In  any  amount  required  at 
the  same  price  plus  a  small  charge  of  about 
3  cent?  per  ounce  for  the  cost  of  handling. 
That  price,  delivered  nt  the  Bank  of  England. 


was  in  United  SUtes  money  equivalent  to  the 
•20  67  price  delivered  at  the  mlnU  of  the 
United  States. 

Obviously.  80  long  ss  the  Bank  of  England 
was  powerful  enough  to  buy  all  the  ^Id  that 
might  be  offered  and  to  sell  all  the  gold  that 
might  be  required  at  the  same  price,  the 
price  could  not  change.  Other  nations.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  very  shortly 
adopted  the  same  price  level. 

During  the  nearly  90  years  that  followed 
and  until  the  United  States  raised  the  price 
to  the  so-called  $35-an-ounce  level  (actually 
$349125)  In  1934,  gold  always  sold  at  the 
same  price.  During  that  period  the  annual 
production  of  gold  varied  very  greatly.  The 
grea*  gold  fields  of  California,  Atistralia, 
South  Africa,  the  Klondike,  and  Canada  were 
discovered,  with  consequent  widely  varying 
amounts  of  gold  coming  annually  on  the 
market  for  sale.  There  were  variations  In  the 
buying  power  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  measured 
in  terms  of  commodities,  but  the  price  of  an 
ounce  of  gold  Itself  remained  unchanged 

When  for  a  time  in  the  first  World  War. 
and  again  when  England  went  off  gold  In  1931, 
the  stabilizing  power  of  England  was  lost,  that 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  still 
remained  to  preserve  the  same  old  price. 
Later,  in  1934.  the  United  States  offered  the 
so-called  $30  per  ounce  (actually  $34  9125) 
for  gold  and  the  power  of  the  United  States 
alone  since  then  has  been  sufBclent  to  keep 
gold  Bt  this  level.  Just  as  previously  the  ap- 
pnjximately  $20  level  had  been  kept  stable 
primarily  by  England. 

The  history  of  gold  and  these  two  examples 
of  mslntslnlng  lU  price  at  the  same  continu- 
ing level  clearly  Indicate  that  nations  could 
fix  an  unchanging  price  of  silver  as  well  as  of 
gold.  The  amount  Involved  would  present 
no  difficulty.  In  1940  the  world  prrduced 
about  41.000,000  ounces  of  gold,  worth  at 
$36  per  ounce  $1,430.000  000  In  the  same 
year  it  produced  ab<^>ut  273.000.000  ounces 
of  sliver  This  would  have  to  sell  at  over 
$5  per  ounce  to  equal  the  total  value  of  the 
gold  production  of  the  same  year.  No  one 
visur.llzes  any  such  price,  but  even  in  the 
almost  impossible  event  that  it  happened,  It 
would  not  be  prohibitive.  If  England  was 
able  to  maintain  the  same  price  of  geld  from 
1844  until  the  first  World  War,  and  if  the 
United  States  could  keep  the  price  of  gold 
fixed  at  the  $35  level  since  1934,  is  it  not  cer- 
tain that  the  two  together,  if  they  agreed  to 
buy  and  sell  stiver  at  the  same  unchanging 
price,  would  be  able  to  maintain  a  constant 
price  of  silver  Just  as  they  have  maintained 
a  constant  price  of  gold?  Other  nations 
almost  necessarily  would  soon  follow 

WHAT  SHOtTLD  Bl  THI  PRICK  OF  SILVIX  AND  COLD 
UNDER  INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM? 

Probably  It  would  be  wise  to  leave  the  price 
of  gold  as  It  now  Is.  at  the  $35  level.  The 
price  of  silver  should  be  left  to  the  careful 
study  and  determination  of  a  body  of  experts, 
not  of  one  nation  alone  but  of  all  nations  who 
attend  the  formal  or  Informal  international 
conference  to  stabilize  the  exchanges  and  In- 
fluence the  future  money  systems  of  the 
world  Matters  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion are : 

The  then  general  price  level,  national  debt 
level,  and  wage  level;  the  effect  on  produc- 
tion: and,  most  Important  of  all.  the  price 
necessary  to  supply  the  amount  of  physical 
metal  required  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
world  for  "hard  money."  Thus,  ultimately, 
the  nations  of  the  world  can  best  be  able  to 
adjust  their  currencies  to  Internatlcnnl  bi- 
metallism with  a  supply  of  physical  metal  to 
answer  the   purpose. 

As  we  have  seen,  any  Increase  in  the  price 
of  silver  would  necessarily  mean  a  lower  cost 
of  production  of  copper,  lead.  zinc,  and  other 
metals  with  which  It  is  associated  In  the 
mine.    The  consumers  of  those  metals  would 


thus  ultimately  IndlrecUy  get  the  benefit  ot 
any  higher  silver  price. 

A  higher  price  of  sUver  would  give  a  corre- 
spondingly Increased  value  to  the  over  8.- 
000.000.000  ounces  of  sUver  held  by  the  United 
States.  For  example,  an  increase  of  $1  an 
ounce  would  add  over  $3,000,000,000  to  pres- 
ent United  States  Treasury  silver  holdings, 
fractions  proportionately. 

PSTCHOLCXSICAL  VALITX  Or  BOTH  GOLD  ANT)  Bn.Vni 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  has  great  utility 
value— gold  especially  little.  Silver  has  mor« 
than  gold.  If  mankind  should  regard  botli 
metals  as  simply  commodities,  as  It  regards, 
for  exariiple.  copper  and  lead — valued  for  the 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  put — then  silver  prob- 
ably would  sell,  because  of  its  far  greater 
utility  value,  at  more  tlian  gold. 

But  since  the  dawn  of  history,  mankind 
has  selected  gold  and  silver  as  the  metals  best 
adapted  for  monetary  purposes.  It  has  given 
them  a  value  far  In  excess  of  their  utility 
value  and  which  can  be  described  as  a  psy- 
chological value.  The  price  of  both  gold  and 
silver  is  whatever  Is  fixed  by  sufficient  author- 
ity. If  Important  nations  agree  upon  the 
same  price  and  take  steps  to  mainUln  it.  all 
mankind  will  accept  that  price  as  the  uni- 
versal standard. 

Can  this  psychological  value  of  both  metala 
be  preserved  unless  they  are  used  as  money 
which  the  average  citizen  can  possess  and 
own.  at  least  in  times  of  peace? 

Will  mankind  continue  to  regard  gold  aS 
having  such  value,  if  gold  is  only  lued  for 
balancing  international  exchange,  and  is 
kept  in  the  excliuive  possession  of  govern- 
menu,  their  banks  of  issue,  or  aome  interna- 
tional bank?  If  gold  loses  Its  psychological 
value  from  nonuse  as  money,  what  will  tb« 
$23,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  now  owned  by 
the  United  SUtes  be  worth? 

Certain  It  is  that  mankind  cannot  expect 
to  have  the  benefiu  of  metallic  money  as  soma 
protection  against  the  vicissitudes  of  wars 
and  revolution  unless  international  bimetal- 
lism is  adopted. 


Congress  Approres  New  Flag  Code  and 
Abolishes  Hand  Salnte  by  Grilians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PCNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
proper  respect  for  our  flag  has  been  aa 
inherent  characteristic  of  the  Amerlcaa 
people  since  the  founding  of  the  Nation. 

Old  Glory  is  symbolic  of  a  united  na- 
tion and  a  free  people  to  whom  liberty 
is  a  God -given  privilege  as  precious  as 
life  itself. 

The  first  lesson  in  patriotism  Is  a  deep 
respect  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
the  glorious  ideals  represented  by  our 
national  banner. 

Our  appreciation  for  our  flag  is  not 
diminished  during  peacetime,  but  we  aro 
prone  to  adopt  a  passive  attitude  in 
showing  interest  in  our  national  emblem. 

It  takes  the  challenge  of  war  to  arouse 
us  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  maj- 
esty of  our  flag  and  a  deeper  conscious- 
ness of  the  protection  afforded  us  who 
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are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  call  ourselves 


dress.    Persons  In  uniform  shall  render 


(f )  The  flag  should  be  dlrplayed  tti  or  near 
every  Dollinc  place  on  election  days. 
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lie  auditorium  elsewhere  than  In  the  chan-   i   mannej.     Aliens  should  stand  at  attention.   .   freedom  frtjm  fear  evorwheiv  to  tte  worid  - 


«^uuB  Lu    luc    iwu   uievu;s.     not   ueea   we   lear 


aaiigei 


cua. 


I    Uiat  up  to   that   time  had   been  con5;clcre<l. 
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are  fortunaU*  to  be  able  to  call  ourselves 
American  citiztns. 

Martial  music  and  the  marching  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  far-off 
clime5  In  defence  of  our  flag  serves  as 
a  mighty  stimulus  to  our  patriotism, 
which  may  have  bt-come  dormant  dur- 
ing peaceful  periods. 

Once  aroustd.  we  wax  eloquent  in  re- 
citing the  history  of  our  flag  and  point 
to  its  glorious  traditions  and  to  the 
cherished  ideals  of  our  great  Republic 
with  a  zeal  tl.at  bespeaks  the  utmost  in 
patriotic  fervor,  inten.se  love,  and  loj'al 
devotion  to  our  country.  Such  an 
awakening  on  the  part  of  ill  of  us  has 
resulted  from  our  oitrance  into  the  pres- 
ent glrbal  corflirt  that  finds  our  fla? 
being  carried  in  majesty  and  splendor 
on  over  50  battle  fronts  of  the  world. 

At  tlie  present  time  America,  as  a 
united  nation,  is  pre^^nting  to  the  world 
an  example  of  the  ability  of  a  liberty- 
loving  petiple  to  defend  the  ideals  of  their 
country  by  transforming  overnight  from 
a  peacefu  nation  to  an  armed  camp  ca- 
pable of  striking  a  mighty  blow  to  the 
forces  of  oppression. 

Guided  by  the  ideals  represented  by 
Old  Glory,  every  community  in  this  great 
land  is  rallying  to  the  call  in  defease 
of  the  Nation. 

Patriotic  demonstrations  reflect  the 
national  pride  that  America  takes  in  the 
task  before  us — an  early  victory  and  an 
endxiring  peace.  As  a  result  of  our  na- 
tional consciousness,  our  flag  Is  vener- 
ated with  zeal  and  devotion.  It  is  the 
center  of  attraction  and  inspiration  and 
confidence  is  received  from  gazing  upon 
its  bright  stars  on  a  field  of  red  and 
white. 

To  the  end  that  proper  respect  may 
be  given  to  our  national  emblem,  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  approved 
legislation  now  known  as  Public  Law  No. 
829.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  which 
codifies  and  emphasizes  existing  rules 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  most  important  change  in  the 
customs  and  ruies  for  respect  of  the 
flag  is  that  the  hand  salute  by  civilians 
has  been  abolished. 

This  change  was  deemed  necessary 
because  of  its  similarity  to  the  Nazi 
salute.  A%  a  result,  section  5  and  sec- 
tion 7  0/  Public  Law  829  prescribe  that 
when  the  flag  is  bemg  hoisted  or  lowered, 
or  when  the  flag  is  passing  in  a  parade 
or  in  a  review,  all  persons  present  should 
face  the  flag,  stand  at  attention,  and 
.salute.  Those  present  in  military  uniform 
should  render  the  military  salute.  When 
not  in  uniform  men  should  remove  the 
headdress  with  the  right  hand  holding 
it  at  the  left  shculder.  the  hand  being 
over  the  heart.  Men  without  hats  salute 
in  the  same  manner.  Aliens  should 
stand  at  attention.  Women  should 
salute  by  placing  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart. 

When  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  is  given  all  civilians  stand  at  atten- 
tion and  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  However,  civilians  will 
always  show  full  respect  to  the  flag  when 
the  pledge  is  given  by  merely  standing 
at  attention,  men  removing  the  head- 


dress. Persons  In  uniform  shall  render 
the  military  salute. 

Thus  it  should  be  strongly  emphasiaed 
that  the  former  custom  of  extending  the 
right  hand  with  palm  upward  is  abol- 
ished because  as  stated  it  too  closely 
resimbles  the  Hitlerite  practice  of  ren- 
dering the  Nazi  salute. 

In  view  of  the  lmi>ortance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  No.  829  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  great  public  service 
will  be  performed  by  the  widest  possible 
publicity  to  the  provisions  of  tills  legis- 
lation. 

For  the  information  of  the  public  and 
my  colleagues  in  Congress,  I  am  hopeful 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  acquaint 
every  Ameiican  citizen  with  the  rcvLsed 
ruli's  and  customs  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
play and  u.se  of  our  flag. 

Therefore  I  hope  Uiat  everyone  will 
find  time  to  carefully  read  Public  Law 
829,  paying  particular  attention  to  sec- 
tion 5  and  section  7,  which  covers  in  de- 
tail the  conduct  of  civilians  when  the  flag 
is  on  parade,  in  review,  or  being  hoisted 
or  lowered,  or  when  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  Is  given.  Public  Law 
No.  829  Ls  as  follows: 

1  Public  Law  829,  77th  Congress  1 
Ruus«  Joint  Resolution  359 
Joint  reeolutlon  to  amend  Public  Law  No. 
623.  approved  June  22.  1042,  enUUed  "iomt 
resolution  to  codify  and  emphasize  exist- 
ing rules  and  custonu  pertaining  to  the 
d'.splay  and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America" 

RcsoIi'«f,  etc..  That  Public  Law  No  623, 
approver.  June  22.  1»42,  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rule* 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display  and 
use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica." be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended 
to  road  as  follows: 

That  the  following  codification  of  existing 
rules  and  custotn.s  pertaining  to  the  dl-^play 
and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be,  and  It  Is  hereby,  established  for 
the  use  of  such  civilians  or  civilian  groups 
or  organizations  as  may  not  be  required  to 
conform  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
one  or  more  executive  departments  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

3ec.  2  (a)  It  Is  the  universal  custom  to 
display  the  flag  only  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
on  buildings  and  on  stationary  flagstaffs  In 
the  open.  However,  the  flag  may  be  dU- 
I  played  at  night  upon  special  occasions  when 
It  Lb  desired  to  produce  a  patriotic  effect. 

( b )  Tlie  flag  Bbouid  be  hoiated  brlfikly  and 
lowered  ceremoniously. 

(c)  The  flag  should  not  be  displayed  on 
days  when  the  weatlier  Is  inciemeut. 

(d)  The  flag  should  be  displayed  on  all 
days  wiien  the  weather  permita.  especially 
on  New  Year's  Day.  January  1;  Inaugiiratlon 
I3ay,  January  20:  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Febru- 
ary 12:  Washington's  Birthday.  February  22; 
Army  Day,  April  6;  Easter  Sunday  (variable); 
Mother's  Day.  second  Sunday  in  May;  Me- 
morial Day  (half  staff  until  noon).  May  30; 
Flag  Day,  June  li;  Independence  Day,  July 
4;  Latx)r  Day,  first  Monday  In  September; 
Constitution  Day,  September  17;  Columbus 
Day.  October  12;  Navy  Day,  October  27; 
Armistice  Day,  November  11;  Thanlt&glvlng 
Day,  fourth  Thursday  in  November;  Christ- 
mas Day,  December  25;  such  other  days  as 
may  be  proclaimed  by  the  Precldent  of  the 
United  SUtes;  the  ttlrtlutays  of  SUtes  (dates 
of  admiasion):  and  on  Stat«  holidays. 

(fl)  Tlie  flag  should  be  displayed  dally, 
weather  permitting,  on  or  near  the  main  ad- 
minlstratioa  btUlding  of  every  public  In- 
stitution. 


(f )  The  flag  should  be  dliptayed  tti  or  near 
every  poUlng  place  on  election  days. 

<g>  The  flag  slxHild  be  displayed  during 
school  days  In  or  near  every  scboolhouse 

Sac  8  That  the  flag,  when  carried  in  a  pro- 
oeaslon  with  another  flag  or  flags,  should  be 
either  on  the  marching  right;  that  Is.  the 
flag's  own  right,  or.  If  there  is  a  line  of  other 
aa^.s,  In  front  of  the  center  of  that  line. 

(a)  The  flag  should  not  be  displayed  on  • 
float  in  a  parade  except  from  a  staff,  or  as 
provided    in   subsection    (Ik 

(b)  The  flag  should  not  be  draped  over  the 
h04id,  top.  sides,  or  b-ick  of  a  vehicle  or  of  a 
railroad  train  or  a  boat.  When  the  flag  Is 
displayed  on  a  motorcar,  the  staff  shall  be 
fixed  flrmly  to  the  chassis  or  clamped  to  the 
radiator  cep. 

(c^  Fto  other  flag  or  pennant  should  be 
placed  above  or.  If  on  the  same  level,  to  the 
rlrht  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  except  during  church  services  con- 
ducted by  naval  chaplains  at  sea,  when  the 
rhurrh  pennant  may  be  flriwn  above  the  flag 
during  church  service*  for  the  perwjnnel  of 
the  Navy. 

(d»  The  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  when  it  Is  dl»<played  with  anotbor 
flag  against  a  wall  fmm  crowed  staffs,  should 
be  on  the  right,  the  flag's  own  right,  and  Us 
stair  should  be  in  front  of  the  staff  of  the 
other  flag. 

(e)  The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  at  the  center  and  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  group  when  a  number  of  flags 
cTf  states  or  localities  or  pennants  of  societies 
are  grouped  and  displayed  from  staffs 

(f)  When  flags  of  States,  cities,  or  locali- 
ties, or  pennants  of  societies  are  flown  on 
the  same  halyard  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  ttie  latter  sbould  always  be  at  the 
peak.  When  the  flags  are  flown  from  ad- 
jacent sUlTs,  the  flag  of  the  United  Statee 
should  be  hoisted  first  and  lowered  last.  No 
such  flag  or  pennant  may  toe  placed  abQ»e 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  right 
of  the   flag  of  the   United  States. 

(gl  When  flags  of  two  or  more  nations  are 
displayed,  they  are  to  be  flown  from  sep- 
arate staffs  of  the  same  height.  The  flags 
should  be  of  approximately  equal  size.  In- 
ternational usage  forbids  the  display  of  the 
flng  of  one  nation  above  that  of  another 
nation  In  time  of  peace. 

(h)  VTien  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
Is  displayed  from  a  st.iff  projecting  hori- 
zontally or  at  an  angle  from  the  window 
Bill,  balcony,  or  front  of  a  building,  the 
union  of  the  flag  should  be  placed  at  the 
peak  of  the  staff  unless  the  flag  Is  at  half 
staff.  When  the  flag  Is  suspended  over  a 
sidewalk  from  a  rope  extending  from  s  house 
to  a  pole  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  the 
flag  should  be  hoisted  out,  union  flrst,  from 
the  building 

[\)  When  the  flag  Is  displayed  otherwLse 
than  by  being  flown  from  a  staff,  it  should 
be  displayed  flat,  whether  Indoors  or  out.  or 
so  8u.«pended  that  Its  folds  fall  as  free  as 
though  the  flag  were  staffed. 

(J)  When  the  flag  Is  displayed  over  the 
middle  of  the  street.  It  should  be  suspended 
vertically  with  the  union  to  the  north  In  an 
east  and  west  street  or  to  the  east  in  a 
north  and  south  street. 

(k)  When  used  on  a  speaker's  platform, 
the  flag.  If  displayed  flat,  should  be  displayed 
above  and  behind  the  speaker.  When  dis- 
played from  a  staff  la  a  church  or  public 
auditorium,  if  It  U  displayed  In  the  chancel 
of  a  cliurch,  or  on  the  speaker's  platform  in 
a  public  auditorium,  the  flag  sh(  uld  occupy 
the  poi^itlon  of  honor  and  be  placed  at  the 
clergyman's  or  speaker's  right  as  he  faces 
the  Congregation  or  audience.  Any  other 
flag  su  displayed  in  the  chancel  or  on  the 
platform  should  be  placed  at  the  clergy- 
man's or  speaJcers  left  as  he  faces  the  oun- 
gregatlon  or  audience  But  when  the  flag  is 
displayed  from  a  staff  in  the  church  or  pub- 
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Guard,  and  In  the  merchant  marine.    Many 
<if    thf-m    have   seen    action    and    the    r<  11    cf 


suites  with  whom  «he  Is  afllUated  by  many 
vears  of   association   and  by  common   demo- 


and    self-development,    unparalleled   !n    the 
history     of     Interracial     relationship.     When 
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li«  auditorium  elsevheve  than  in  the  chan- 
cel oar  on  tile  i>laL(orni  It  shall  l>e  plaoed  In 
the  poslUoo  of  honor  at  the  ngbt  of  the 
congregation  or  sudleooe  as  Uiey  face  the 
chancel  or  platrorm.  Any  other  flag  so  dis- 
played fitK>uld  be  placed  on  the  left  of  the 
congregaticu  or  avuUeuce  as  ttiey  face  the 
chancel  cr  platform. 

(1)  The  flag  should  form  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  a  statue 
or  monument,  but  It  should  never  be  used  as 
the  covering  for  the  statue  or  raonumei.t. 

(m)  The  fljig,  when  fir.wu  at  half  staff, 
should  be  first  hoisted  to  tl^e  peak  for  au  in- 
st:uit  and  then  lowered  to  the  half-staff 
po&itlon.  Tiie  flag  should  be  agi.in  raised  to 
the  peak  before  It  is  lowered  for  the  day 
By  "half  staff"  Is  meant  lowering  the  flag  to 
one-half  the  dist.ance  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  sts-S.  Crepe  streamers  may  be 
afllxed  to  spear  heads  or  flog&Ufls  lu  a  parade 
only  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(m  When  the  flag  Is  used  to  cover  a  cas- 
ket. It  should  be  so  placed  that  tlie  union 
is  at  the  head  and  over  the  left  shoulder 
The  flag  shouM  not  be  lowered  into  the 
grave  or  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  disrespect  should  be  shown 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
the  flag  should  not  be  dipped  to  any  person 
or  tiling.  Regimental  colors.  State  flags,  and 
organUsatlcD  or  Institutional  flags  are  to  be 
dipped  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

(a)  The  flag  should  never  be  dl^^played 
with  the  luilon  down  save  as  a  signal  of 
dire  distress. 

(b)  The  flag  should  never  touch  anything 
beneath  it,  sucli  as  the  ground,  the  floor, 
water,  or  merchandise. 

(c)  Ttie  flag  should  never  be  carried  flat  or 
horlsontally,  but  always  aloft  and  free. 

(d)  The  flag  should  never  be  used  ae  dra- 
pery of  any  sort  whatsoever,  never  festooned, 
drawn  back,  nor  up.  In  folds,  but  always  al- 
lowed to  fall  free.  Bunting  of  blue,  white, 
and  red,  always  arranged  with  the  blue 
above,  the  white  In  the  middle,  and  the  red 
below,  should  be  used  for  covering  a  speak- 
er's desk,  draping  tlie  front  of  a  platform, 
and  for  decoration  in  general. 

(et  The  flag  should  never  be  fastened,  dis- 
played, used,  or  stored  In  such  a  manner  as 
will  permit  it  to  be  easily  torn,  sollfd.  or 
damaged  In  any  way. 

(f)  The  flag  should  never  be  used  as  a 
covering  for  a  ceiling. 

(g)  The  flag  should  never  have  placed 
upon  it,  nor  on  any  part  of  it,  nor  attaclied 
to  It  any  mark,  insignia,  letter,  word,  figure. 
design,  picture,  or  drawing  of  any  nature. 

(hi  The  flag  should  never  be  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  receiving,  holding,  carrying,  or 
delivering  anything. 

(1)  The  flag  should  never  be  used  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  in  any  manner  what^- 
ever  It  should  not  be  embroidered  on  such 
articles  as  cushions  or  handkerchiefs  and  the 
like,  printed  or  otherwise  Impressed  on  paper 
napkins  or  boxes  or  anything  that  Is  de- 
signed for  temporary  use  and  discard:  or 
used  as  any  portion  of  a  costume  or  athletic 
uniform.  Advertising  signs  should  not  be 
fastened  to  a  i>taa  or  halyard  from  which  the 
flag  Is  flcwn. 

(Jt  The  flflg.  when  It  Is  in  such  condition 
that  It  is  DO  longer  a  fitting  emblem  for 
dii^play.  ahould  be  destroyed  in  a  dignified 
way.  preferably  by  burning. 

Sec.  5.  That  during  the  ceremony  of  hoist- 
ing or  lowering  tiie  flag  or  when  the  flag  Is 
passing  In  a  parade  or  in  a  re\'lew.  all  persons 
present  should  face  the  flag,  stand  at  atten- 
tion, and  salute.  Those  present  in  uniform 
ahould  render  the  military  salute  When  not 
in  uniform,  oien  should  remove  the  head- 
dre<:s  with  the  right  hand  holding  it  at  the 
left  shoulder,  the  hand  t)elng  over  the  heart. 
Men  wlthont  hats  should  salute  in  the  same 
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Biannej-.  Aliens  slK}uid  stAnd  at  attention. 
Women  ahould  salute  by  jAmetng  the  right 
hand  over  the  heart.  The  salute  to  the  flag 
In  the  movlnf  ooltann  should  be  rendered  at 
the  moment  the  flag  passes. 

Sec.  6.  That  when  the  national  anthem 
U  played  and  the  flag  is  not  displayed,  all 
present  should  sUnd  and  face  toward  the 
mtisic.  Those  in  tmiform  ahould  salute  at 
the  first  note  of  the  anthem,  retaining  this 
posltian  until  the  last  note.  All  others 
shoukl  stand  at  attention,  men  removing  tlie 
headdress.  When  the  flog  Is  displayed,  all 
present  sliould  face  the  flag  and  salute. 

Sec  7.  Tliat  the  pledge  of  alleglanoc  to  the 
flag.  "I  pledge  allegiiinoe  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Reijub- 
lic  for  which  It  stands,  one  Nation  Indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  JusUce  for  aU,"  br^ 
re:idered  by  standing  with  the  right  hand 
over  tlie  iieart.  However,  clvlliaiis  will  al- 
wa\-8  show  full  respect  to  the  flag  when  the 
pledge  Is  given  by  merely  standing  at  atten- 
tion, men  removing  tiie  headdress.  Persons 
In  uniform  shall  render  the  military  salute. 

Sec.  8.  Any  rule  or  custom  pertaining  to 
the  dLsplay  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
cf  America,  set  forth  herein,  may  t>e  altered, 
modlfted,  or  repealed,  or  ndditlonal  rules 
with  respect  thereto  may  be  prescribed,  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  tlie  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he 
deems  it  to  be  appropriate  or  detirable;  and 
any  such  alteration  or  additional  rule  shall 
be  set  forth  in  a  proclamation. 

Approved.  December  22,  1942. 


TLe  United  Nations  and  d:e  Phi!ippices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  1€.  1943 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Pi^sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  United  Nations  and  the 
Philippines."  delivered  by  Hon.  Sergio 
Osmena.  vice  president  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines,  at  the  forty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
in  Philadelphia,  April  10.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  usrrm)  natiows  ai*d  th«  philippikeb 

The  United  Nations  are  engaged  In  a  war 
for  survival.  They  are  fighting  the  diabolical 
attempt*  of  the  exponent*  of  force  to  Eubject 
the  wliole  world  to  perp>etual  slavery  by  de- 
priving mankind  ot  all  rights  and  libertlea 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  so-called  New 
Order.  A  eommon  danger  has  brought  them 
tofether,  but  more  lofty  alme  have  also  im- 
pelled them  In  their  stiu^le. 

The  United  Nations  are  flghttng  to  estab- 
lish a  new  world  of  freedom  and  Justice,  of 
equality  and  progress,  not  for  a  privileged 
nation  or  group  of  nations,  but  for  all  peoples. 
They  are  flghttng.  In  the  words  of  President 
Roo«*>ve!t,  "with  the  objective  of  smashing 
the  militarism  Imposed  by  warlords  upon  their 
enslaved  peoples — ^the  objective  of  liberating 
the  subjugated  nations — the  objective  of 
eetabllBhlng  and  securing  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  want,  and 


freedom  from  fear  e^vrjrwhere  tn  the  world.* 

This  Is  a  people's  war. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  stands  as  the  pro- 
claimed creed  of  all  the  Unlt^  Nation^.  This 
charter  was  framed  an  the  atarmy  seas  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  It  ts  a  worid  charter.  It  caiunot 
be  anything  les.s  Thirty-one  i.atlons  have 
alrtady  subscribed  to  lu  dednrstlon  of  prin- 
ciples, and  on  this  declaration  ate  pinned 
mankind's  hckpes  for  a  lietter  world 

My  country,  the  Philippines,  is  one  of  the 
United  Nations.  Long  before  the  outbreak 
of  this  war,  lotig  before  ttie  promulrattun  of 
the  Atlantic  Cliarter.  the  Ptilltpptnes  had 
already  pledged  herself  to  follow  the  eaute  of 
democracy  and  peace  Oin*  formal  adherence 
to  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  took 
place  on  June  14.  1»42.  when  Pre.-^ident  Man- 
uel L  Quezon.  In  the  name  of  the  Philippines. 
afllxed  his  slgnattire  to  that  docunient 

The  signing  of  the  declaration  toy  the 
Phlllpotne  Commonwealth  Oovemment  has 
frent  hlKtoric  slgnlAcanoe  It  did  not  alter 
or  impair,  in  any  nense,  the  eElsting  oonstl- 
tutlonal  relationship  between  the  United 
Btatee  and  the  Philippines  But.  by  this 
einrle  act,  the  Philippines  gained  an  Interna- 
tional personality.  Under  the  sponsorsl^lp 
of  the  United  States  and  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  other  powers,  she  signed,  for 
the  first  time  In  her  hi.itory  a  highly  po- 
litical International  Instrument,  In  her  own 
name  and  as  an  equal. 

What  Is  the  Philipnines  to  the  United  Na- 
tiors?  What  does  sl^e  hold  for  them,  now 
end  In  the  future?  What  «?ontrlhutlon  can 
she  make  toward  aorompHsfaing  the  dtfDcult 
t^F^n  that  lie  ahead? 

Broadly  stated,  the  two  prime  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations  are  to  win  this  war 
and  to  win  the  peace  that  is  to  follow.  This 
war  must  be  won  before  peaee  can  come,  and 
the  peace  must  be  won.  too.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  war.  Otherwise  the  vi- 
cious cycle  of  war  and  peace  win  continue. 

The  Philippines,  small  nation  that  she  te, 
has  already  made  substantial  eontrlbutlons 
toward  attaining  the  flrst  objective  During 
the  early  phase  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  when 
everj-  United  Nations  citadel  there  was  crum- 
bling with  appalling  rapidity  under  Japan's 
hammer  blows,  the  Philippines  alone  with- 
stood the  enemy's  relentless  and  devastating 
assaults.  Besieged,  isolated,  and  outnum- 
bered, Filipino  and  American  soldiers  fought 
and  died  together  on  Bataan  and  Corregldor. 
With  the  support  of  the  entire  PHlplno  peo- 
ple, they  waged  the  battle  of  the  Phfllpplnea 
for  4  long  months. 

From  the  military  point  of  view,  this  firm 
ftand  In  the  Philippines  was  valuable  to  the 
United  Nations.  Bataan  and  Corregldor 
changed  the  whole  course  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  Our  prolonged  rcststance  fcrced 
Japan  to  dlvext  large  contingents  from  other 
war  fronts,  helped  to  delay  the  fall  of  the 
East  Indies.  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  Burma, 
and  thwarted  the  Japanese  prcgram  for  an 
early  Invasion  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
We  afforded  the  United  States  valuable  time 
to  repair  the  destruction  wrought  by  Japan's 
insidious  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Thus, 
while  we  engaged  more  and  more  of  the 
Mikado's  troops  as  the  l)attle  of  the  Philip- 
pines heightened  in  fury,  our  allies  in  the 
Pacific  were  enabled  to  bolster  their  defenses 
and  to  prepare  to  deal  counterblows  a^inst 
the  common  enemy.  Thousands  of  brave 
Filipino  and  American  soldiers  perished  In 
the   holocaust,  but  not  in  vain. 

Today,  a  full  year  after  Bataau's  fall,  the 
Filipino  spirit  of  resistance  persists  Here  In 
continental  United  States  and  Hawaii  thou- 
sands of  Filipinos,  young  and  old.  haie  rallied 
to  the  war  effort  There  are  already  two 
regiments  of  Filipino  Infantry  completing 
their  training  In  California,  while  other 
Filipinos  are  serving  in  varlotis  units  of  the 
United  States  Army,  In  the  Havy.  in  the  C&a*t 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 


New.  I  do  not  want  to  txlabor  you  with  a 
long  and  trying  Ule  of  sUtUtica.  but  I  com- 


natlons  before  them,  shall  go  down  into  ob- 
livion   and    dl><>»v a.    ■llKt.alnli 
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Guard,  and  In  the  merchant  marine.  Many 
of  thfm  ^avp  sf«n  action  niid  the  r(>U  cf 
Fil'pinn  dead  In  vari'  us  fronts  is  lei.KthPnlns;. 
Minv  FilipmoH  a..-  sub»Ci  ibliR  to  Wht  bonds, 
and  working  in  tiic  war  plants,  on  the  larnui 
and  plantatioru.  and  in  tlie  Oovernmeut 
etrv'ce 

Viewed  from  the  jwUtlcal  cngle.  our  stand 
In  the  Philipplnps  was  a!jnj  slRnlflcant.  Py 
our  fluht'ni?  on  the  side  of  the  Unl'cd  Nations 
In  this  war  America  s  policy  of  altru'sm  and 
democracy  in  the  Philipplnr^s  was  vindicated. 
While  the  defense  of  the  PhUippine-s  at^sunst 
foreign  uKKresslon  Is  a  ICRal  reapoiisibllily  of 
the  United  States  as  the  sovereign  power,  we 
(ought,  nevertheless,  willingly  and  without 
reserve.  The  entire  people  rose  In  resistance 
agatnnt  the  Invader,  bcarlni?  the  brunt  nf  the 
bloody  defense  We  kept  our  pledge  to 
Stand  by  America  "in  life  and  In  death  "  By 
llgh'.inK.  we  have  al.'o  Riven  the  subject  peo- 
p'e.i  of  the  World  an  example  cf  performance 
of  the  Inescapable  duty  to  ireeUom  and  inde- 
pendence. Any  nation  that  believes  its3lf 
aipable  and  descrvlnR  of  freedcm  mu.st  de- 
fend Itself  af^ninst  aggres.sion.  no  matter  huw 
much  weaker  or  less  prepared  It  may  be  than 
the  ajjgressor  Its  dutv.  in  any  case.  Is  to 
meet  the  utt:ick  aru!  vhdw  its  readiness  to  as- 
sume the  rcspon.ibiiities  which  inde  i.ndcnce 
eni.iils. 

Having  displayed  a  hi^h  s*'npc  of  responsi- 
bility In  war  as  well  as  In  peace,  we  have  ad- 
vanced also  a  strong  argument  In  fuvor  of 
the  r;«ht  of  dependent  p»»cple''  to  ch'xi.'^e  the 
form  cf  government  iiiuU-r  wh'fh  they  will 
live — as  ttcknowleflijed  by  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter. We  have  proved  that  the  peoples  of 
A.sla  have  a.s  much  aptitude  far  democracy 
and  freedom  as  the  pet)ples  of  o'her  parts  of 
the  World  Indeed,  any  dependfnl  people.  If 
given  the  same  opportunity  for  training  and 
development  that  wa.*  atfc^rded  the  Filipino 
people,  will  be  able  to  develop  the  habits  of 
discipline  and  self-conirol  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly  and 
stable  government 

In  the  less  immediate  but  ecjually  vital  task 
cf  saving  the  peace,  the  Philippines  stands 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations. 
however  humble  her  role  may  be  Having 
been  a  victim  herself  of  unju.stltted  aggres- 
sion, she  nfituraily  is  interested  in  any  sound 
plan  of  world-wide  collective  security.  Logi- 
cally, her  Immediate  concern  will  be  In  her 
own   neighborhood,  the  Far  East. 

The  peculiar  geographical  and  p -lllical 
characterl*tii-s  of  that  part  of  the  globe, .with 
Its  m'.my  thickly  populated  states  and  with 
peoples  of  diver.se  lanr^iiages.  religions,  cus- 
tom.s,  and  Ideokv^ie.--.  have  made  it  a  powder 
kei;  almost  as  exp!o!-ive  as  Euro;-e.  The  world 
jv'k^rrs'ors  first  liegan  to  march  iige.iiibt  free- 
dom when  J:)pan  invaded  Manchuria  In  1031. 
It  was  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  Philippines  that  brought  the  United 
Suites    into    the    ft -.ht 

We  know  now  that  there  can  be  no  local- 
ized war.  that  aggie-ssion  in  one  place  results 
In  war  cLsewhere  The  Far  East  is  by  no 
means  an  exception  to  this  new  law  gov- 
erning  a   shrunken   world. 

We  have  learned  from  past  experience  that 
any  organization  that  propo.ses  to  preserve 
pe.ice  must  h.ive  fv  ice  benind  It.  If  it  lacks 
the  p.iwer  and  facilities  to  carry  out  its  de- 
cisions. It  will  prjve  Impotent  a:.;ainst  war- 
mtnded  nations  and  will  finally  collapse. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

Force,  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Is  vital 
In  a  world  society,  as  It  is  In  any  community. 
Whatever  form  thl.s  force  may  assume  in  the 
future,  whether  It  t>e  International  or  other- 
wise. U  must  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
menace  wherever  it  arises.  To  this  force,  the 
Philippines  Is  ready  to  make  her  coutribu- 
tlon  In  manpower,  materials,  and  faciUtiee. 
If  the  Philippines,  strategically  located  at  the 
Intersection  of  the  worlds  airways  and  sea 
lanes,  u  backed  by  the  power  ol  the  United 


Slates  with  whom  «he  is  affiliated  by  many 
years  of  association  and  by  common  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  becomes  a  part  of  what- 
ever International  force  Is  e.«(tablished  by  the 
United  Nations  after  the  war.  she  on  serve  as 
the  bastion  of  law  and  order  In  the  Far  East. 

But  peace  truly  lasting  peace — cannot  be 
effectively  maintained  th-  uikh  fc  co  of  arms 
alone,  no  matter  how  strong  and  concent d 
It  may  be  In  fact,  no  system  ba.sed  purely 
on  force  has  ever  mnna  ;ed  to  endure,  espe- 
cially when  It  has  to  meet  the  rising  senti- 
ment of  natlonali.sm.  Such  a  system  is  t>ound 
to  engender  111-wUl  and  hatred  It  is  also 
bound  to  weaken  as  soon  as  dissension  and 
bickering  arUe  among  those  who  Impose  It; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  whole  artlQclal 
structure  collapses. 

Peace,  If  It  l»  to  be  lasting,  can  only  be  a 
people's  peace,  and  force  is  not  enough  to 
achieve  It.  Within  the  domains  of  a  peo- 
ples peace,  force  must  be  supplemented  by 
iha  maintenance  of  Justice,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  understanding,  good  will,  and  co  pcra- 
tlon  among  peoples.  But.  b*  fore  we  can  ever 
hope  to  achieve  harmi  ny  and  ccxip  ration,  we 
must  first  dissipate  the  distrust  of  subject 
peoples,  for  It  is  principally  to  them  that  the 
United  Nations  address  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  This  war.  in 
the  military  sense,  may  or  may  not  be  won 
wtihout  their  active  collaboration,  but  an 
enduring  peace  cannot  be  established  with- 
out their  whole-hearted  supp<  rt. 

How  ..hall  we  win  the  ctx)peration  and  good- 
will of  dependent  peoples?  An  lm[iortant 
step  toward  gaining  this  cooperation  and 
g.x;d  will  would  be  the  une<iuiv(jci  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
to  every  one  of  them,  without  exc»'ptit;n. 
The  next  step  would  lie  to  turn  these  prin- 
ciples into  a  living  reality  .so  that  they  might 
b^  felt  by  those  who  doubt  their  value  and 
efflcp.cv  The  derx-ndent  peoples  must  t>e 
made  to  feel  that  this  Is  not  a  war  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  whUh,  indeed,  cannot 
be  done  They  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
they  have  something  to  gain  by  a  lnit»d 
Nations'  victory  after  the  war,  that  such  vic- 
tory will  rrsult  In  their  liberation,  and  not 
In  a  mere  change  ol  masters  or  m  a  retention 
of  the  old  one.  ' 

The  recognition  cf  th«>  right  to  Independ- 
ence of  all  depender.t  peoples  who  feel  them- 
selves capable  of  enjoying  It  is,  however, 
only  a  preliminary  step  toward  lasting  peace. 
It  Will  go  a  long  way,  but  surely.  It  will  not 
go  all  the  way.  Even  11  nil  the  nations  and 
pefiple.s  of  the  world  were  Independent  and 
free,  wars  would  still  break  out  should  dl'^- 
trust.  arroi^ance,  and  selfishness  continue  to 
plague  mankind  We  mu.st,  theretore.  edu- 
cate ourselves  and  dispel  these  social  mala- 
dies, nurturing  a  moic^  democratic  feeling 
toward  other  peoples  The  myth  of  racial 
superiority  and  the  policy  of  exploitation 
must   be  drflnltely   abandoned 

The  gap  between  peoples  of  different  races 
can  be  bridged  with  understanding  if  the 
right  policy  is  chosen.  This  wa.s  deniunatrat- 
ed  by  the  happy  outcome  of  the  Joint  FiU- 
pmo-Anierlcan  adventure  By  first  promul- 
gating an  altruistic  jxillcy— the  Philippines 
lur  the  Filipinos — and  then  following  it  to  the 
letter  and  spirit,  America  succeeded  In  win- 
ning over  the  skeptical  and  aniagonlstic  Fili- 
pinos and  111  changing  their  policy  of  cppo;l- 
tion  to  that  of  cooperation.  As  a  result  of  this 
co»:peratlon.  great  progress  was  achieved  by 
cur  country.  The  unlversalization  of  educa- 
tion, the  Improvement  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion, the  bullduig  up  of  an  independent  judi- 
ciary and  of  a  sound  clvil-Bervlce  system,  the 
construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  Im- 
portant public  works,  th  >  stabilization  of  the 
national  economy,  the  development  of  self- 
government,  and  the  preparation  for  ultimate 
Jndepx»ndence  In  1946 — all  these,  and  more. 
were  accompU.shed  In  the  short  period  of  40 
years.     Here.  Indeed,  was   national   progress 


and  self-development,  unparalleled  In  the 
history  of  Interracial  relationship.  When 
war  overtook  us  In  1941  and  our  soldiers 
fought  along.'lde  their  American  comrades, 
we  did  nothing  more  than  continue  our  |X)llcy 
of  complete  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  a  policy  already  firmly  established 
many  years  ago 

In  t^.e  new  wo:  Id  cf  fiecdom  and  security, 
of  pence  and  understanding  among  peoples 
of  difTeient  races,  which  the  United  I^atlons 
hope  to  bu:ld.  the  Philippines  is  In  a  unlquo 
pcsltion  to  make  a  valuable  contribution. 
History  has  made  us  a  people  that  is  equally 
at  home  In  the  traditions  and  civilizations 
of  both  the  East  and  the  West.  This  Is  so 
becau.se.  while  geographically  wc  are  located 
In  tlie  Far  East,  absorbing;  in  the  early  years 
the  culture  if  Asia,  we  have  been  also  the 
recipient  of  western  Influences  In  the  couifo 
cf  our  long  association  v.uh  Spr.ln  and  the 

United  Stales.  It  may  be  said  of  us.  with 
seme  degree  of  accuracy,  that  ^^e  aie  the 
most  occidental  of  Orientals,  and  the  mo.st 
oriental  of  Occidentals. 

Midway  between  Or;ent  and  Occident,  with 
Christian  traditions  datmg  as  far  back  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  a  background  of 
struggles  and  sufferings,  and  with  a  record  of 
hnvlnt?  earned  her  itberalirn  through  the  or- 
derly proces.ses  cf  self-government,  the  Philip- 
pine? feels  that  she  can — and  must — assist 
the  United  Nations  in  their  determined  effort 
to  assure  the  fundamental  human  rights  to 
all  the  peoples  (jf  the  earth.  For.  In  this 
llfe-and-dcath  struggle  between  a  slave  world 
and  a  free  world,  the  Philippines  stands  as  a 
vivid  example  of  what  the  nations  cf  the 
West  can  do  for  all  dependent  peoples  every- 
where; and  to  these  dependent  peoples,  who 
hunger  for  Ju.»tlce,  freedcm.  and  happiness, 
the  Philippines  symbihzes  the  e,oal  that  can 
be  nt'alned  not  by  dlstrvist.  bloodshed,  and 
violence,  but  by  friendship,  understanding, 
and  collaboration. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  1?  no  new  thing  I's 
democratic  principles,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  that  relating  to  economic  security, 
were  all  embodied  in  the  original  American 
pledge  of  liberty  and  self-government  to  the 
Filipino  people  It  Is  In  reality  a  restate- 
ment of  the  principles  enunciated  In  the 
American  Declnratlon  cf  Independence  f  f 
1776.  drafted  right  here  in  this  hl-'torlc  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  proclaimed  to  the  whole 
world. 

Ju.st  as  America  cannot.  In  the  Immortal 
words  of  Lincoln,  "survive  half  slave  and  half 
free. '  neither  can  this  world  of  ours  rem,»m 
half  sl.ive  and  half  free  The  Atlantic  Char- 
ter offers  a  pr^imise  of  a  happy  world  to  all 
peoples  It  Is  our  political  creed  today.  In 
this  dire  moment  when  totalitarianism 
threatens  to  destroy  civilization.  Let  It  re- 
mam  rur  creed  tomorrow  when  peace  comes, 
arwa  let  us  live  up  to  It  forever. 


Jefferson  and  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day. April  13.  at  the  Hotel  Alms,  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  I  delivered  an  addre?" 
entitled  "Jefiferson  and  Education." 
which  was  broadca.st  from  station 
WKRC.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w  as  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

Today  on  the  two  huiidredth  anniversary 
of  one  of  America's  Inunortal  and  ilme- 
houorcd  cillzeua,  we  pau«e  for  a  reflective 
moment  to  pay  homage  to  the  name,  the 
deeds,  and  the  instrumenta  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son—writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  thlid  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Born  Into  the  rustic  life  of  the 
Old  South  and  schooled  in  the  traditions  of 
arifctocracy.  Thomas  Jefferson  became  In  a 
few  sliort  years  the  firebrand  cf  freedom  and 
the  apcstle  of  Individual  rights.  It  was  he 
who  struck  the  first  blow  against  slaveiy  and 
compuUlcu.  It  was  he  whcse  glowing  gift 
for  words  inscribed  a  number  of  immortal 
documenu  which  still  live  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  every  American  citizen 

From  hLs  gifted  pen  came  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  made  clear  for  all 
time  to  come  that  the  American  people  would 

labcr  elwaji  In  the  cause  of  sound  gcvcrn- 
ment,  freedom,  right,  and  justice.  From  the 
pen  of  Jeffciscn  came  commentaries  en  eco- 
nomics, politics,  and  education,  which  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  the  day  he 
touched  his  pen  to  the  parchment.  And  thu.s 
this  man  who  knew  slavery,  who  knew  aris- 
tccracy.  and  class  distinction— this  man.  wlio 
was  himself  bom  into  the  ruling  caste,  be- 
came during  his  lifetime  the  founialnhcad 
of  freedom,  the  apcstle  of  the  common  man 

And  as  Thomas  Jefferson  defended  freediim 
and  Justice,  so  too  d.d  he  ussail  plutccracy, 
compulsion,  and  Igncrance.  Thcmns  Jeffer- 
son was  one  of  the  early  advocates  and 
stanch  leaders  who  labored  In  the  cause  of 
universal  education:  and  It  was  he  who  made 
tremendous  contributions  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  free  f^ystem  of  public  educa- 
tion, which  has  contributed,  and  is  now 
contributing,  bo  effectively  to  the  continued 
growth  and  advancement  cf  our  Nation. 

There  Is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
forces  of  free  and  unrestricted  education 
have  rendered  a  most  progressive  and  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Civilized  communities  arid  of  civ- 
ilized man.  The. thirst  for  knowledge  and 
advancement,  bo  pronounced  In  America, 
have  made  of  us  the  beacon  light  of  the  world. 
And  all  other  peoples  and  all  other  lands 
lock  to  us  as  the  zenith  of  material  and  scien- 
tific attainment. 

But  In  spite  of  all  the  Inspiring  and  pro- 
gressive contributions  which  education  has 
extended  to  the  American  way  of  life,  there 
has  recently  come  to  light  a  far-reaching  and 
a  tragic  shortcoming  in  our  educational  syb- 
tems.  I  speak  now  of  a  report  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  full  detail  In  the  New 
York  Times,  and  which  has  been  given  con- 
siderable publicity  by  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines throughout  the  land.  This  report, 
concerned  with  the  startling  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  American  history  on  the  pfirt  of 
high-school  aenlors  and  college  freshmen  In 
schools  throughout  the  Nation,  has  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern,  not  only  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  our  outstanding  educational  lead- 
ers but  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens 
as  well. 

The  statistics  revealed  by  this  stirvey  show, 
among  other  things,  that: 

1.  Only  fl  percent  of  the  students  ques- 
tioned could  name  the  Thirteen  Original 
States. 

2.  That  only  22  percent  could  Identify 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  only  16  percent  could 
Identify  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  memory 
the  Nation  Is  honoring  today. 

3  Only  15  percent  of  these  students  knew 

that  William  McKlnley  was  our  President 
during  the  Spanish -American  War;  and  only 
25  pel  cent  knew  that  James  Qarfield  fell  be- 
fore an  assassin's  bullet. 


New,  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  you  with  a 
long  and  trying  Ule  of  sUtlsUca.  but  I  com- 
mend this  report  to  you  as  necassary  reading. 
It  reveals  a  stunning  picture.    Thla  report  U 

published  In  lu  entirety  In  the  rniiiisi 

Rbcobd,  beginning  on  page  294«,  for  Tuesday. 
April  6,  1943.  Go  to  your  Utwary  and  rMd 
It.      You  wUJ  be  amaaed  at  what  it  contains. 

Now,  many  of  you  may  say  that  the  condi- 
tions revealed  In  this  report  are  not  signifi- 
cant; and  that  a  knowledge  of  history  is  not 
so  Important  after  all.  With  tha«e  who  as- 
sume this  attitude.  I  must  contend  bitterly, 
for  a  knowledge  cf  American  history  is  a 
necessaiy  and  vital  adjunct  to  the  continued 
gr  wih  and  progress  of  our  Nation  and  to  the 
strenrthenlng  and  pre.^ervatlon  of  our  funda- 
mental way  of  life. 

it  1.'.  Indeed,  a  shocking  and  lametitable 
thing  when  those  who  live  under  our  Ccnstl- 
tutloi.,  and  participate  In,  and  reap  the  bene- 
fits of.  all  our  democratic  functions,  do  net 
know  from  whence  this  Government  grew 
and   cannot  identify  many  of  the  cutstand- 

\n^  fipvrcs  In  our  nattonnl  life.  Were 
Thomas  Jefferson  among  us  on  this  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  would. 
indeed,  be  moved  to  eadnes?  and  distress  at 
the  pitiful  conditions  which  this  report  re- 
veals For  Thomas  Jefferson,  prt-bably  bet- 
ter than  any  other  man.  knew  the  true  sig- 
nificance and  import  of  education  and  his- 
torical knowledge  In  a  letter  addres!«ed  to 
hl«  frl-nd.  George  Wythe,  many  years  ago.  he 
said  the  people  themselves  "are  the  only  .«afe 
depositories  of  the  Government:  and  to  ren- 
der them  safe,  their  minds  must  be  Im- 
proved No  other  sure  foundation  can  be 
devised  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness  "  And,  on  the  Importance  of  the 
teaching  of  history.  Jefferson  further  said: 
'HlPtury.  by  apprising  people  of  the  past,  will 
enable  them  to  Judge  the  future.  It  will 
avail  them  of  the  experiences  of  other  times 
and  other  nations.  It  will  qualify  them  as 
Judges  of  the  actions  and  designs  of  men. 
It  will  enable  the  people  to  know  ambition 
under  every  disguise  it  may  assume;  and, 
knowing  It.  to  defeat  Its  purpose  " 

What  clearer,  more  trenchant  statement 
on  the  absolute  necessity  and  value  of  his- 
torical learning  could  be  asked  for  than  this? 
Those  words  of  Jefferson  are  Just  as  valid, 
as  compelling,  and  as  purposeful  today  as 
they  were  a  htindred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  to  verify  the  validity  of  this  state- 
ment, for  there  have  taken  place  in  the 
modem  world  of  recent  years  certain  trends 
and  certain  events  which  might  never  have 
come  to  pass  had  the  peoples  they  affected 
been  familiar  with,  and  acted  In  accordance 
with,  the  lessons  which  even  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  history  would  have  given 
them. 

Would  the  people  of  Germany  have  for- 
sworn the  rights  and  lil)erties  which  the 
Weimar  Republic  accorded  them?  Would 
they  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  dic- 
tatorial rule  of  one  misguided  man?  Would 
they  have  plunged  themselves  into  the  cruel 
and  bottomless  pits  of  black  slavery  and  the 
wanton,  wasteful  war  In  which  they  now 
wallow  had  they  borne  In  mind  and  acted  In 
accordance  with  the  vivid  and  valid  lessons 
of  history? 

Had  the  people  of  Italy  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  their  past  history,  would  they  ever 
have  entrusted  their  destiny  to  that  piti- 
ful figure,  Musoollnl — that  sawdust  Caesar 
whose  egomania  and  stupidity  have  led  them 
down  that  long  road  to  oblivion  and  decay? 

And  :^e  people  of  Japan — had  they  acted 

In  accordance  with  historical  principles  and 
trends,  would  they  now  be  marching  Into  the 
flaming  Inlemo  at  a  world  war,  which  will 
•ee  their  homeland  beaten  into  ashes  and 

to  dust? 

No.  These  are  the  mlsgtilded  peoples  of 
history.  They  have  failed  to  heed  its  valid 
teachings  and,  hence  they  like  countless  other 


nations  before  them,  shall  go  down  into  ob- 
livion and  decay — a  stistalnlng  commentary 
on  the  endiu-lng  precepts  of  history. 

Now.  In  the  light  at  what  has  occurred  in 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Japwn,  what  course  Is 
America  to  follow  with  respect  to  history,  its 
blessings,  and  admonishments?  Shall  our 
people,  too,  fall  of  their  own  salvation  and 
suffer  the  at)andonment  of  their  freedom 
and  their  rlghU?  Is  America.  Itself,  already 
going  down  that  long  and  tortuous  road 
which  leads  to  slavery  and  despair?  Surely 
the  trends  reflected  in  this  recent  report  »h<>w 
beyond  contradiction  that  the  American  Na- 
tion Is  learning  something  lees  than  the  max- 
imum lessons  which  history  has  to  teach. 
Siu^ly  this  report  shows  that  there  is  grave 
need  In  America  today  to  return  to  a  more 
detailed  review  of  and  a  more  careful  em- 
phasis on  the  teachings  of  ovu'  own  glorious 
hi8tor>. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  call  u(K}n  the  educti- 
tlonal   systema  of   America   to   return   to   the 

principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  to  bring 
back  the  luster  of  America's  Inspiring  growth 
and  to  regenerate  the  stature  which  Us  many 
outstanding  men  should,  and  must,  assume 
In  tlie  history  of  America  and  the  history  of 
the  world— for  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  preser- 
vation and  continued  growth  of  America 
shall  always  rest  upon  the  Arm  determina- 
tion, the  high  resolve,  and  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  all  the  American  people. 

And  such  education  shall  not  be  complete 
until  the  principles  and  the  men  who  guided 
the  destinies  of  America  are  properly  taught 
m  our  educational  Institutions  and  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  so  that  every  generation — no  matter 
how  far  removed — shall  come  to  appreciate, 
to  revere,  to  sustain,  and  to  strengthen,  the 
princples  which  built  America — the  prin- 
ciples which  have  kept  us.  and  shall  keep  us, 
free  from  the  errors  and  blunders — yes,  the 
appalling  tragedies — which  have  fallen  to 
those  miserable  people  In  other  lands,  who 
once  knew  the  blessings  of  freedom,  but  gave 
them  up  for  some  ill-fated  scheme  which  led 
them  Into  slavery  and  decay. 

So.  I  say  to  you.  let  us  have  a  rebirth  In 
the  teaching  of  American  history  and  Ameri- 
canism And  with  this  rebirth  of  hlstcMy  and 
its  teaching,  there  shall  come  to  America  a 
regeneration  of  the  Jeffersonlan  principles  of 
government  and  democracy.  An  Informed 
and  aroused  public  opinion  shall  strike  a  re- 
sounding blow  against  such  threatening 
trends  as  the  orercentrslizatlon  of  authority, 
the  grand  schemes  of  regimentation,  and  the 
vile  growth  of  bureaucracy  which  have  at- 
tended ovir  govemmen'aJ  developments  In 
recent  years. 

And  this  Is  as  It  should  be.  for  there  Is 
grave  need  In  America  today  to  return  to  the 
teachings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  There  Is 
grave  need  In  America  today  to  free  otur  way 
of  life  from  the  galling  restrictions  of  ntxmer- 
cus  and  powerful  bureaucratic  agencies. 
There  Is  tremendous  need  today  to  return 
countless  functions  of  Government  to  the 
several  States  which  comprise  the  American 
Union.  There  Is  grave  need  today  to  reaf- 
firm and  strengthen  that  Inviolable  reservoir 
of  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  whlcb 
every  cltiaen  In  our  land  Is  guarant«ed  under 
the  Constitution.  And  there  la  dire  need  in 
America  today  to  sustain  the  fountains  of 
our  freedom  and  to  strengthen  the  fibers  at 
our  way  of  life. 

These  are  the  principles  to  which  we  must 
retiun  If  democracy,  free  enterprise,  and  Indi- 
vidual rights  are  to  tM  preserved  in  America. 
These  are  the  principles  to  which  we  miut 
return  IX  America  Is  to  go  forward  In  freedom 
and  In  majesty — to  guide  and  Inspire  the 
world.  For  these  are  the  enduring  teachings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  these  are  the  unariog 
precepts  of  history — precepts  and  teachings 
which  will  serve  us  well— ndown  through  all 
those  trying  and  eventtul  fmaratlons  which 
lie  ahead. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre.sjdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.srnt  to  have  printed  in  the 
App.iidix  of  tlie  Record  a  talk  I  delivered 
yesterday  noon  bt-fore  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Washington.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objertion.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  bp  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  I  consider  myself  ex- 
tremely foriuriate  to  be  able  to  address  the 
Kiwanis  Club  ot  WashlnRtun.  D.  C. 

U  18  always  siirauluilnk;  and  Insplnni?  to 
mcit  with  bervlre  organlzatlona.  Some  ol 
my  happiest  memories  are  bound  up  with 
the  activities  oi  Kiwanls  In  the  WLsconsin- 
UpptT  Michli;an  aistrict  when  I  was  governor 
or  that  distnct. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  It 
Is  always  such  a  challenge  to  address  service 
orj?anl/atton.s  is  tlie  fact  that  they  are  more 
concoMU'd  with  serving  than  being  served— 
more  concerned  wltli  giving  than  receiving — 
more  conct-rned  with  doing  things  for  others 
than    to   have   otliers  do  for   them. 

A  service  organization  located  in  Wash- 
ington has  an  even  greater  responsibility  and 
an  even  greater  cluilient^e  than  most  service 
clubs. 

We  are  located  in  .he  Nation's  Capital. 
We  are  privileged  to  stand  at  the  very  vortex 
of  world  e\enis.  Momentous  decisions  which 
may  affect  the  de.'itiny  of  the  world  are  made 
here  in  Washmgton. 

Groups  sucli  as  yours  make  a  very  real 
contribution  to  our  national  thlnlcing  and 
moreover  you  make  a  very  rful  demon.slrn- 
tion  of  the  kind  of  service — the  kind  of  le'ad- 
ership-~aiid  the  kind  of  Ideals  for  which 
we  Hk-ht  today 

Oigiinizatluns  such  as  this  could  not  per- 
form their  fuiictli  ns  under  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem 

Dictators  d  i  not  tolerate  the  voluntary  and 
tin.selftsh  contributions  of  any  group,  nor  do 
thev  tolerate  the  Ideals  which  motivate  groups 
fuch  as  tlus 

S  rvlce  groups  are  a  very  real  part  of  our 
traditional  freedoms  and  they  are.  moreorer. 
a  ver;,  worth-while  wi>rkinfc  expression  of 
these  freednins 

Ti  day  I  should  like  to  dl.scuss  briefly  one 
of  the  great  freedoms  Without  this  par- 
ticular freedom,  service  clubs  would  find  It 
very  dlfflcuit  to  make  tlieir  contribution. 

I  am  refeninc  now  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  press 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago  the 
first  issue  of  the  flrs'  regular'.y  issued  Ameri- 
can newspaper  was  published.  That  was  39 
years  before  the  birth  of  Thomas  JeCferson, 
whi 'h  we  observed  earlier  this  v/eek. 

You  will  recall  that  tn  the  early  colonial 
days  of  New  Ei'gland.  there  were  a  great  many 
br  adslries  publl.';hed  to  correct  false  reports. 
Seme  of  these  broad.sides  were  very  similar 
to  v.hnt  we  know  as  newspapers  today  They 
were  concerned  with  s<ime  of  the  domestic 
news  of  the  Colonies  and  they  were  printed 
to  sell  as  news  sheets  However,  they  had 
no  regular  publication  dates  and  consequently 
they  cannot  t)e  regarded  as  real  newspapers 

One  of  the  very  earliest  of  these  broadsides 
was  known  as  The  Present  State  of  New  Eng- 
lish Affairs,  which  was  published  In  1689. 
It    was    published    and    printed    by    a    man 


uamed  Samuel  Green. 


There  must  have  been  a  great  many  news 
handbills  circulated  at  that  time,  because  by 
1689  the  Massachusetts  authorities  adopted  a 
res<ilulion  which  read  in  part; 

"Whereas  many  papers  have  been  lately 
printed  and  dispersed,  tending  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  tlic  peace     •      •      •." 

Then  the  resolution  went  on  to  provide 
that  any  persons  guilty  of  printing  or  even 
concealing  'such  like  papers  '  shall  be  "ac- 
counted enemies  "  of  the  government  and  "be 
proceeded  against  as  such  with  the  uttermost 
severity  " 

I  mention  this  because  today  we  are  in- 
clined to  feel  that  we  have  always  had  free- 
dom of  speech  and  fieedom  of  the  press  In 
this  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  came  only  after  a  hard 
battle:  and  there  is  -still  ttday  a  need  for  vigi- 
lance against  any  threats  to  that  frefclom. 

Cn  September  25.  1690.  a  man  named  Ben- 
jamin Harris  brought  out  in  B«i8tt)n  a  publi- 
cation called  Publlck  Occurrences.  The  pub- 
lication did  not  have  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities  and  It  was  suppressed  by  the 
Governor  and  the  council.  It  Is  extremely 
significant  that  even  In  this  land  In  1690  a 
newspaper  was  suppressed. 

In  the  same  resolution  which  suppressed 
this  publication  there  was  a  provision  for- 
bidding anyone  In  the  future  to  set  forth 
anything  in  print  without  a  llceose.  That 
was  a  very  drastic  action,  and  it  was  more 
than  a  decade  and  a  half  before  there  was 
another  attempt  to  give  Boston  a  newspaper 

Of  course,  there  were  other  sources  of  news 
Tlie  New  England  clergy  often  related  items 
of  news.  The  bellman,  making  his  rounds, 
sometimes  called  out  matters  of  public 
Interest. 

Then,  of  course,  there  were  many  so-called 
newsletters.  Probably  the  outstanding  one 
In  American  history  was  written  by  John 
Campbell,  the  postmaster  at  Boston.  His  let- 
ters were  written  by  hand,  but  finally  the 
demand  became  so  great  that  he  was  forced 
to  uss  a  printing  pre.ss.  The  first  printed 
newsletter  app-ared  on  M  >nday.  April  24. 
1704    and  was  called  The   Boston  Newsletter. 

Fellow  Americans,  In  other  lands  we  have 
seen  the  erosion  on  a  free  and  untrammelcd 
expression  of  public  o]5inlon.  We  have  seen 
how  the  German  authorities,  the  Italian 
authorities,  and  the  Japanese  authorities 
control  all  forms  of  social  communication. 

Ooebbels  in  Germany  has  said  that  German 
ncw.'papers  are  "sharp  instruments  of  policy, 
readv  to  be  played  on  like  a  piano." 

The  first  freedoms  to  be  lost  by  any  people 
who  are  controlled  by  dictators  were  the  free- 
doms of  expression  and  press. 

Service  groups  such  as  this  one.  particularly 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  so  much 
of  our  national  thinking  is  expressed,  are 
rlghtlv  concerned  with  the  constructive 
achievements  of  the  press  In  advancing  every 
phase  of  fnir  war  effort 

Service  clubs  rightly  have  a  special  stake 
In  the  perpetuation  of  a  free  and  untram- 
meled  press. 

Today,  when  the  great  freedoms  are  dying 
in  other  lands,  the  continued  existence  of 
freedom  in  this  country  is  a  great  challenge 
to  use  that  freedom  for  constructive  pur- 
poses Beyond  the  reportorlal  obligation  of 
the  newspaper,  every  American  newspaper  to- 
day is  a  leader  of  public  opinion.  In  winnow- 
ing and  sifting  the  news  of  the  day.  It  lives 
up  to  its  obligation  to  present  only  the  truth 
I  believe  that  the  greatest  safeguard  against 
dictatorial  government  Is  a  conscientious.  In- 
telligent, constructive,  unshackled,  free  press. 

Fellow  Americans,  In  these  trying  days,  we 
need  constructive  leadership  from  the  press 
and  we  need  constructive  leadership  from 
groups  such  as  these. 

We  know  that  the  twin  threat  of  censor- 
ship  and   propaganda  led  France  down  the 


long  road  from  which  tliere  was  no  turnlnjr 
to  ultimate  disaster. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  things  will  hap- 
pen here.  They  will  not  happen  here  becau'-e 
an  enlightened  people  and  a  vieilant  Con- 
gress will  never  permit  them  to  happen. 
They  will  not  happen  here  because  no  man 
and  no  party  would  be  so  blin''  a^i  to  elimi- 
nate this  great  safeguard  for  the  perpetuation 
of  freedom. 

In  other  lands  we  have  seen  the  first  gray 
afternoon  haze  of  government  curtailment 
and  censorship  darken  into  the  len<?thenlng 
twilight  shadows  of  an  Inflexible  cnitrol  and 
eventually  Into  the  thick  black  night  of  fet- 
tered oblivion. 

That  must  never  happen  in  this  land  and 
It  never  will  as  long  as  socially  minded,  civic- 
minded.  .service  organizations  suth  as  this 
great  club  voluntarily  give  of  themselves  and 
their  time  to  worih  while  projects  which 
would  b'-  Impossible  in  any  land,  except  one 
where  all  of  the  freedoms  are  maintained. 


Fifty-second  Anniversary  of  Founding  of 
the  Pan  American  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  Wednes- 
day,  April  14.  1943,  marked  the  fifty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  Pan  American 
Union — one  of  the  most  effective  Inter- 
national organizations  the  worlJ  has  ever 
seen.  On  the  occasion  of  this  anniver- 
sary. I  addressed  a  distinguished  gather- 
ing of  Penn.sylvania  citizens  at  a  P.m- 
Amerlcan  Day  dinner  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan-American  Day  Co- 
operative Foundation  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  people  in  attendance  manifested  a 
great  interest  in  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  in 
the  continued  cooperation  and  unity 
which  have  prevailed  in  pan-Amencan 
relationships  ovtr  the  years. 

While  serving  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  I 
was  privileged  to  travel  throughout 
Latin  America,  visiting  its  Important 
cities,  its  Indu-'^tries,  and  its  in.stitutions 
of  learning;  and  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed at  the  progressive  programs 
which  wore  in  evidence  throughout  that 
area.  I  also  consulted  with  various  gov- 
ernmental oflBcials  on  the  problems  of 
immigration,  labor  conditions,  and  vari- 
ous other  matters  bearing  upon  our 
mutual  relationships.  Throughout  my 
trip  there  I  was  very  greatly  impre;  sed  by 
the  cooperative  and  progressive  attitudes 
which  were  manifest  in  all  fields  and  on 
all  hands. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  enjoyed 
a  continued  and  strengthening  frowth 
under  the  able  leadership  of  its  Director 
General.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  It  is  to  be  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  this  Union  will  con- 
tinue to  go  forward  in  helping  to  solve 
the  mutual  and  related  problems  of  its 
member  nations. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  indication  oi  the 
great  accomplishments  that  have  been 
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made  by  this  Union,  as  an  Indication  of 
the  common  bonds  which  have  bound  us 
together  In  this  very  successful  inter- 
national enterprise,  and  as  an  indication 
of  the  tremendous  effect  which  such  a 
successful  international  organization  will 
have  upon  the  settlement  of  the  post-war 
problems  of  the  world,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  address  which  I  delivered 
before  the  Pan-American  Cooperative 
Pcundation  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  April 
14.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

Even  though  the  entire  world  i^  today 
locked  In  a  bitter  and  Irreconcilable  conflict. 
It  Is  Indeed  a  fitting  and  proper  thing  that  we 
should  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  great  tasks  to  honor  this  day — 
the  fifty-second  anniversary  of  th-.  founding 
of  the  Pan  American  Union — a  union  which 
has  endured  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
a  beacon  light  to  a  stricken  and  perplexed 
world,  which  has  sought,  and  still  seeks,  the 
means  and  the  media  with  which  to  maintain 
peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations  of 
the  universe.  F.ir  this  Pan-American  Day 
lays  clear  to  all  the  world  the  fact  that  men 
and  iiaticns  of  all  races,  of  all  creeds,  of  all 
economies  can  live  together  In  harmony  and 
In  peace- -and.  what  Is  more,  that  they  can 
go  forward  together  In  prosperity  and  en- 
lightenment. 

Even  though  the  nations  In  the  American 
Hemisphere  are  diverse  in  language  and  cul- 
ture, though  they  represent  various  degrees 
of  aclentlflc  attainment  and  that  which  mod- 
ern man  has  termed  material  development. 
mil  these  nations  enjoy  a  common  heritage — a 
heritage  of  freedom,  of  right,  of  peace,  and 
of  Justice.  A  heritage  that  has  served  us 
weU  down  through  the  years — a  heritage  that 
ahall  endure.  Invulnerable  and  strong, 
thrctigh  all  the  ages  which  lie  ahead. 

This  heritage  came  to  the  America*,  not 
through  any  lx.nign  gift,  not  through  the 
extension  ot  helping  hands,  not  through 
aymptathetlc  paternalism!  This  freedom  was 
carved  out  on  the  angry  fields  of  twttle.  It 
was  purchased  at  the  price  of  great  sacrifice 
and  many  lives.  Its  deed  Is  written  in  the 
bluod  that  waa  let  m  an  unrelenting  struggle 
against  oppres.«-lon  and  domination. 

As  the  United  States  ruse  up  in  tenacious 
and  unconquerable  rebellion  to  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  m'lnarchy  and  short-sighted  ccm- 
merclallsm,  so  too  did  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  rise  up  to  caft  off  the  repressive 
yoke  o  European  dominatlun.  and  to  mark 
out  for  themselVLS  a  course  of  freedom,  self- 
determination,  and  self-government  The 
wladom  of  these  revolutions  has  been  sub- 
stantiated a  thousandfold;  for,  in  no  other 
place  In  all  the  far  reaches  of  the  world  has 
mankind  dwelt  In  such  endiiring  peace  and 
In  stKh  strident  and  remarkable  progress. 
Nowhere  in  all  the  world  have  people  en- 
Joyed  the  dipnllies  of  humanity  tlial  they 
have  known  throughout  all  the  years  In  the 
pan-American  republics. 

Freedom  thus  bom  of  great  sacrifice  and 
sustained  through  great  wisdom,  shall  not 
be  spent  in  the  aimless  purfuits  of  self- 
aggrandizement.  Freedom  thus  obtained 
shall  grow  stronger  and  mere  powerful 
throtigh  the  years,  until  Its  bastions  are 
impenetrable  and  its  citadels  everlaatlng. 

The  conunon  possession  of  a  rerolutlunary 
beginning  is  not  the  only  tMsls  of  mutual 
growth  which  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
erjoy.  for  their  entire  history  baa  been 
marked  with  the  rise  of  great  men.  As  the 
United  States  was  endowed  with  the  wisdom 
and  ability  of  its  Waahiogton.  its  Jefferson, 


and  Its  Lincoln,  so  have  the  Latin-American 
republics  been  ble&sed  with  the  timely  ap- 
pearance of  such  men  as  Bolivar,  Jtiares. 
Hidalgo,  and  many  others,  too  numeroiu  to 
be  mentioned  here.  It  U  the  spirit  of  these 
men  the  Ideals  which  they  fostered,  and  the 
legacy  which  they  gare  to  the  world,  which 
ha.'i  served  a  great  purpose  In  welding  the 
nations  of  the  American  Herol^here  together 
In  an  unshakable  solidarity 

It  Is  small  wonder  th-'n  that  nations  l>orn 
of  the  same  ferment  and  rocnflce.  and  guided 
by  the  same  t3rpe  of  inspiring  and  righteous 
leaders.  «!hould  go  forward  together  in  peace, 
cooperation,  and  majesty,  down  through  all 
the  years  that  shall  mark  the  history  of  man- 
kind and  h:s  progress.  The  continued  ex- 
istence of  Pan  America  owes  Itself  In  no 
small  part  to  the  promulgation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and,  while 
there  have  been  temporary  Intrigues,  mili- 
tary occupations,  and  various  attempts  at 
Imperialism  in  this  Hemisphere,  the  con- 
stant resurgence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
rendered  these  attempts  futile,  and  it  has 
restored  the  growth,  development,  and  dee- 
tiny  of  the  American  Nations  to  the  peoples 
who  inhabit  Us  lands  and  the  peoples  who 
perform  Its  labors. 

And,  th'^ugh  for  a  time  this  Doctrine  It- 
aelf  was  threatened  by  a  serious  mlsappre- 
henflon  and  mlsunderstanulng  of  the  great 
"Colossus  of  the  North,"  this  dUBculty  too 
has  l>een  overcome — not  by  force  of  arms, 
not  by  blockade,  not  by  aggression — but  by 
mutual  and  eoncillatory  exchange  of  ideas 
and  desires,  and  by  a  peaceful  consummation 
of  the  purposes  to  be  achieved.  Today,  the 
United  States  of  America  is  proud  to  be  an 
equal  among  equals  In  this  great  confedera- 
tion of  nations,  which  has  grown  up  and 
thrived  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

And.  while  It  Is  the  United  States  that  has 
received  great  acclaim  and  great  fame  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  powers  In  the  world  to- 
day. t>ecau9e  of  its  tremendous  attainments 
In  the  field  of  economic  enterprise,  in  the 
field  of  mass  production,  and—sorrowfully 
enough — In  the  field  of  military  might,  it 
must,  nevertheless,  be  realized  that  the  na- 
tions of  South  and  Central  America  possess 
within  themselves  the  resources  and  the  po- 
tentialities which  shall  Inevitably  make  of 
them  great  and  powerftii  and  productive 
nations. 

The  Nation  of  Brazil,  alone,  is  larger  In 
area  than  tlie  continental  United  States, 
and  its  resources  extend  from  the  rubljer  of 
the  Tropics  to  the  minerals  of  Its  snow- 
crested  mountains.  Navigable  rivers  and 
natural  harbors  have  made  Brazil  a  nation 
of  commercial  importance;  and  Its  40.000  000 
citizens  represent  a  reservoir  of  manpower 
which  possesae.c  within  Itself  the  pcssibU- 
Ities  of  unlimited  production. 

And  the  Argentine — great  roiling  state 
with  high  mountains  fertile  plains,  and 
abundant  natural  resources — shall  become  In 
the  space  of  a  few  sliort  years  one  of  the 
principal   powers  in  the  world's  economy. 

And  the  same  can  be  said  on  a  compara- 
tive scale  for  every  other  rxaticn  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — from  the  Valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  to  tlie  tip  of  Punta  Arenas. 
For  In  all  this  vast  region  there  lie  fabulous 
resources  yet  untapped  and  undeveloped. 
Prodigious  projects  of  water  power  develop- 
ment and  irrigation  shall  be  carried  out. 
which  will  add  untold  wealth,  stature,  and 
advancement  to  these  nations.  And  their 
abiding  faith  in  freedom  and  individual  en- 
terprise shall  tiring  these  lieneflts  home  at 
an  accelerated  rate,  and  an  untKitmded  In- 
terest, which  shall  t>e  reflected  not  only  in 
their  material  growth  but  in  the  growth  of 
institutions  of  learning,  of  stalwart  citizen- 
ship and  continued  and  never-ending  moral 
advancement. 

In  the  present  crisis ,  which  has  engtilfed 
and  shaken  tbe  world,  the  solidarity  of  the 


pan -American  nations  looms  larfs  in  the 
reckonings  of  history  and  of  time.  For.  de- 
spite the  concerted  effortt  of  all  manner  of 
foreign  organizations,  foreign  propaganda, 
appeals  to  race,  appeals  to  prejudice,  and  ap- 
peals to  aelf-aggrandlrcment  and  Individual 
gain,  the  nations  of  the  Americas  have  stood 
together,  resolute  and  unshaicable  tn  their 
allegiance  to  one  jmother.  In  all  the  far 
reiiches  of  this  Union,  there  is  not  now  one 
citadel  of  protection,  nor  one  square  mile  of 
sanctuary  from  wlilch  the  enemy  may  burrow 
into  our  hearts. 

And  in  the  great  clash  of  arms,  which  now 
echoes  and  reechoes  across  the  world,  a  world 
in  which  American  freedom  and  American 
development  hang  ir.  the  balance,  we  find  all 
the  resources,  all  the  ingenuity,  ail  the  man- 
power ar.d  all  the  productiv.ty  of  paj-Amer- 
Ica  dedlcatsd  to  the  complete  and  inexorable 
destruction  of  our  enemies  The  grest  Re- 
publics of  Mexico.  Brsdl.  Bollvts.  and  many 
others  have  joined  with  the  United  States  in 
a  proclamaUon  of  war  against  the  forces  of 
dictatorship.  Xynmny.  and  repression.  Other 
natioivs  have  severed  all  dlplcmatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Axis  In  this  d  s- 
p!ay  of  solidarity,  a  great  and  resounding 
mortal  blow  has  been  struck  against  this  tri- 
umvirate of  aggression — for  there  is  no  more 
powerful  weapon  than  this:  That  the  self- 
declared  maeters  of  Kurope,  of  Aala,  and  of 
the  world  know  that  all  the  powers,  and  ail 
the  peoples,  and  all  the  principles  of  pan- 
America  are  arrayed  against  them;  and  vhst 
these  peoples,  these  pov^ers.  and  these  pnn- 
clples  shall  survive  the  struggle  and  attain 
the  inevitable  triumpn.  For  theae  peoples, 
these  principles,  and  these  powers  represent 
the  righteous  and  unconquerable  farces  of 
progress,  democracy,  and  the  majesty  ot  man. 
There  is  no  power  in  all  the  world,  however 
great,  however  ruthless,  however  cunningly 
deployed,  that  can  ever  hope  to  overcome  or 
to  Invade  such  a  formidable  citadel  as  thla. 
As  when  the  day  of  the  Inevitable  tritimph  of 
the  forces  of  right  and  Justice  comes,  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  and  North  America 
shall  go  forward  together  to  a  new  and  more 
bounteous  era  of  prosperity,  progress,  and 
mutual  growth. 

Per  With  each  passing  day  as  the  earth  and 
the  universe  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
the  airplane,  the  radio,  and  the  other  de- 
velopments of  the  mind  of  man  complete  the 
conquests  of  the  world  and  bring  aU  lu  areas 
into  cloEer  cooperation  and  interaction,  it  is 
but  anotlier  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
pecples  and  the  problems  of  the  American 
hemi-^phere  shall  assume  a  oc^eslon  that 
was  never  before  deemed  possible.  After 
thlti  war  is  over  there  shall  occur  an  era  of 
economic  development  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  tlie  world.  The  resources,  the 
g'ods  and  the  services  of  an  the  American 
countries  shall  be  Interchanged  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis,  to  the  elevation  and  Improvement 
of  all  the  pet^les  concerned.  For  already 
great  projects  of  road  buUdlng,  great  schemes 
of  air  traffic,  accelerated  rate  of  crastal  ship- 
ping, and  unprecedented  railroad  conBtn:c- 
tions  are  shaping  up  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  These  improvements  ahall  bring 
a  new  progreos.  a  new  understanding,  and  a 
more  intimate  solidarity  among  the  peoples 
of  America. 

But  the  post-wsr  era  shall  not  he  an  era 
of  economic  cooperation  alone.  It  shall  lie 
an  era  of  political  cooperation  and  peaceful 
undertaking  as  well.  For  history  has  shown 
to  the  world  that  the  American  tuitions  sre 
at  heme  with  peace,  that  they  can  dwell  in 
peace,  tiiat  they  seek  after  and  respect  peace. 
As  an  indication  of  the  high  resolve  of  the 
American  nations  to  preserve  peace  there  are 
two  outstanding  examples : 

On  the  border  tietween  Canada  and  the 
United  States  there  is  not  a  single  fortifica- 
tion. Armed  men  do  not  man  their  posts. 
lacing  each  other  across  a  hostile  Irontler. 
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There  Is  no  hatred,  no  liitriRUP,  no  denuncia- 
tion, and  no  di.sUiiily  The  free  relatione  be- 
tween Canada  and  America  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  men  who  believe  that  enduring 
peace  among:  nations  is  a  practirahty  that 
can  be  and  must  be.  attained  if  the  progress 
of  the  world  is  to  be  assured 

And  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Andes, 
that  Inspiring  chain  that  loom.s  high  on  the 
continent  of  South  America,  there  still  t'tands 
the  Christ  of  the  Andes^- a  monument  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  peace  between 
Chile  and  Argentina— a  monument  that  was 
fashioned  out  of  the  very  materials  th;it 
were  to  have  gone  Into  munitions  and  arms 
Of  war  This  monument  still  endures  and 
the  message  It  gives  to  the  woild  yet  In- 
eplres  the  hopes  of  all  mankind  wherever 
they  may  be 

But  the  p**ace  which  conies  at  the  end  of 
thLs  war  shall  bring  heavy  re^jxmsibiluies  to 
the  peoples  and  the  nations  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. For.  In  these  lands  where  peace 
rather  than  war  Is  the  accepted  status,  all 
the  eyes  of  the  world  shall  be  turned  toward 
us  to  see  what  we  shall  do.  And  it  is  In  this 
era  that  we  shall  reaffirm  the  fundamental 
rights  of  man  We  shall  strive  toward  a  new 
and  greater  freedf)m  and  a  more  Inspiring. 
more  enduring  type  of  self-gover.iment  and 
human  progress.  It  shall  be  inevitable  In  th« 
years  to  come,  as  It  has  been  In  the  years  that 
fall  behind  us.  that  this  union  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations,  whose  aruilversary  we  commemo- 
rate this  day.  shall  live  always  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  as  a  monument  to  the 
abilities,  the  advancement,  and  the  enduring 
principles  of  all  mankind  For  here  in  this 
hemisphere  we  shall  create  a  peace  so  en- 
during, a  cooperation  so  complete,  and  an 
understanding  so  unshakable  that  historians 
shall  write  of  us  In  all  ages:  That  here  In  this 
New  World,  here  in  this  mos*  recently  civil- 
l7.pd  of  all  lands,  men  of  all  races,  of  all  creeds, 
and  of  all  undertaklnRs  labored  together  In 
honesty  and  In  resolve,  and  here  created  a 
world  of  peace,  of  endiirinR  Justice,  and  of 
unrivaled  good  will  and  pro>;ress  among  men 
and  the  instruments  of  men. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALAI1.^MA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  very  Inter- 
esting  and  able  articles  prepared  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  1  Mr,  Thomas  1 . 
The  first  was  delivered  ove.  the  National 
BroadcastinR  Co.'s  Victory  Hour  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Bicentennial, 
and  the  other  was  prepared  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Jefferscn  Bicentennial  issue 
of  the  New  Masses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

and  article  were  ordred  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

JETFEKSON    CAVE    US  OIR    WAR    AIMS 

Just  2  hours  ago.  on  thi.s  two  hundredth 
Rnnlver«ary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefler^on. 
the  American  people  dedicated  to  htm  here 
in  Washington  a  beautilul  memorial,  which 
will  procl.ilm  to  future  generations  the  high 
place  he  holds  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
Anicrlcans — a   place   bes-iUe   Washington   and 


Lincoln,  the  other  great  leaders  to  whom  we 
have  erected  memorials  in  the  Nation  s  Cap- 
ital. This  was  most  fitting  and  proper,  not 
only  because  of  the  great  service  JeHerson 
did  his  own  countrymen  but  also  because  of 
the  great  service  he  did  common  men 
throught/Ut  the  world  by  Insisting  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  that  tliey  can 
govern   themselves. 

Tins  Victory  Hour  program  wu.'^  built 
around  the  theme.  Jeflerst)n  Gave  Us  Our 
War  Alms,  and  that,  too.  Is  most  fitting  Kor 
we  are  today  fighting  once  again  to  establish 
and  preserve  democracy,  and  no  one  has  done 
more  than  Jeffer.son  to  give  nteanlng  t<.)  that 
word  and  to  establibh  the  freedoms  for  which 
It  stands. 

We  today  are  fighting  for  human  Ireedom 
on  a  world-wide  scale.  We  are  hghtmg 
against  tyranny,  against  the  doctrine  of  gov- 
ernment by  a  single  will,  the  will  of  a  fuehrer 
or  a  duce;  and.  conversely,  we  are  fighting  tor 
Jefferson's  Idea,  that  all  men  are  created  Iree 
and  equal,  and  that  governments  derive  their 
authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed — 
the  people. 

We  say  we  are  fighting  for  the  "four  free- 
doms." Although  Jefferson  never  called  them 
that,  no  man  fought  harder  to  establish 
them   than  did   J«tIerson. 

Jeflerson  laid  particular  stress  on  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
He  realized  that  any  foim  of  government  that 
could  tolerate  these  freedonis,  could  never 
become  otherwise  oppressive;  and  that  only 
where  free  discussion  Is  permitted  can  the 
people  expect  to  reach  sound  conclusions  on 
issues  of  importance  "Where  the  press  is 
free,  and  every  man  able  to  read.  '  said  Jef- 
ferson,   "all   IS  safe.  ■ 

Jefferson  also  stinad  stanchly  for  freedom 
of  worship  and  always  mentioned  It  first  in 
his  own  list  of  freedoms.  In  1779  he  wrote 
the  bill  for  establishing  religious  freedom, 
which  the  Virginia  Assembly  enacted  Into 
law  in  1786.  That  was  tlie  first  law  ever 
passed  by  a  popular  assembly  giving  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience;  and  places  its  author 
among  the  great  liberators  of  mankind. 

But  what  of  freedom  from  want?  JefTer- 
son  did  not  refer  to  it  as  such,  but  he  evi- 
dently had  It  in  mind  when  he  lnsi.«-ted  on 
freedom  of  opportunity,  and  especially  free- 
dom of  educational  opportunity  He  believed 
that  tht  chief  object  of  government  i.s  the 
happiness  of  the  Individuals  who  make  up 
the  nation.  He  saw  personal  liberty,  the 
right  to  a  job.  and  the  right  to  property,  as 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  He 
Blood  for  economic  freedcm.  and  that  means 
freedom    from    want. 

Jefferson  did  not  specifically  mention  the 
fourth  freedom,  freedom  fri.  m  fear,  but  it 
Is  plain  that  he  considered  thl.s  essential  to 
human  happiness.  He  h<;ped  that  the  great 
e.xperiment  In  a  people's  government  here 
in  America  would  prove  to  the  world  that 
men  can  be  made  secure  in  their  persons  and 
their  property,  despite  the  conflicts  of  In- 
terest which  have  alwaya  beset  human  rela- 
tion,--'. 

We  think  of  JefTers<->n,  rightly,  as  a  great 
American  citizen.  But  he  was  also  a  world 
citizen,  and.  as  such,  he  wanted  the  "four 
freedoms"  not  only  for  his  fellow  Americans 
but  for  common  men  everywhere  And  here 
again  he  furnishes  us  one  of  our  great  war 
aims — the  aim  of  making  all  men  free 

If  he  were  living  t(Xlay.  Je/Terson  would, 
of  course,  be  fighting  the  Axis  Powers  He 
would  Insist  that  r.atlons  be  as  moral  as  we 
expect  individuals  to  be  He  would  try  to 
bring  all  nations  Into  some  world  system  of 
law  and  order,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  peace  and.  therefore,  no  freedom  from 
war  or  the  fear  of  war  As  one  of  the  creators 
of  our  Federal  Union  system.  Jefferson  helped 
to  point  the  way  for  all  peoples  to  unite  In 
one  common  government,  so  that  law  and 
reason,  not  force  of  arms,  may  at  last  be  the 
arbiter  of   dirlerences   betM^een   thern. 


American  democracy  offer*  a  tested  plan 
which  can  serve  all  mankind.  Fifty-five  de- 
termined men  created  our  Federal  system. 
There  must  t>e  55  determined  men  somewhere 
now  who  can  do  for  the  world  what  Jefferson 
and  the  other  founding  fathers  <lid  for  the 
original  13  poor,  discouraged,  disunited 
States  of  Ameilca.  If  we  can  find  them  we 
shall  win  the  peace. 


JEFFniSON    AND  THE  NEW    WOaLD 

It  Is  well  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States— and.  I  may  say.  the  world  In  gen- 
eral—are celebrating  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at 
this  time. 

JclTerson  was  a  great  revolutionary,  btit 
he  was  also  one  of  the  most  constructive 
statesmen  the  world  has  seen,  and  the  revolu- 
tion he  helped  make  so  meaningful  Is  still 
the  greatest  force  in  the  earth.  When  he  be- 
came the  Chief  Administrator  of  the  United 
States  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental 
theories  underlying  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  Institutions  he  helped  create  reflect 
to  this  day  ideals  which  were  his.  H?  as- 
sumed that  the  principles  of  the  American 
Revolution  were  for  all  mankind;  therefore 
growth  made  that  Revolution  a  living  and 
developing  organism,  and  the  new  order 
dreamed  of  by  the  founding  fathers  became 
a  reality 

Next  time  you  get  an  American  sliver  dollar 
certificate,  study  it.  TUrn  It  over,  read  the 
motto  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
engraved  on  it,  and  feel  the  real  driving 
power  and  the  eternal  spirit  of  the  founding 
fathers.  Annuit  coeptls  novus  ordo  seclo- 
rum  (He,  God,  has  smiled  on  our  under- 
takings) .  Tills  Is  Important  to  the  world  to- 
day The  present  war,  if  made  purposeful, 
mu.st  too  be  given  meaning 

Probably  mankind's  three  greatest  political, 
economic,  and  social  revolutions  will  cul- 
minate with  the  end  of  this  war  India's, 
China's,  and  Russia's  revolutions  must  now 
be  united  and  their  objectives  must  be 
blended  with  the  war  alm^  of  the  victors,  or 
the  theories  for  which  we  are  fighting  will 
not  become  the  facts  of  world  life  and  habit. 

It  is  to  Jefferson,  tlien.  that  the  world  must 
turn.  In  his  philosophy  and  his  administra- 
tive genius  we  shall  find  that  world  unity  and 
outlook  so  essential  now  If  we  are  to  succeed. 

In  Jefferson  above  all  the  world's  great  rev- 
olutionaries we  have  the  key  to  the  new 
world  for  he  was  in  very  deed  "Sometimes  a 
Virginian,  sometimes  an  American,  always  a 
Citizen  of  the  world  " 

The  new  world  order  must  be  built  around 
tlie  essence  of  Jeffersonian  thought,  the  na- 
ture and  the  rights  of  man. 

It  Is  the  men.  women,  and  children  of  the 
world  that  must  become  united  If  the  clash  of 
groups  IS  to  cease.  Man.  not  the  state,  Is  the 
important  element  States  are  made  up  of 
men.  and  governments  were  created  by  men 
and  must  become  and  remain  their  agents. 
When  the  German,  the  lUUan,  and  the  Japa- 
nese people  tell  that  to  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Tojo.  the  American  Revolution  will  have 
circled  the  globe,  and  God  will  biers  the  un- 
dertakings of  men  and  the  new  order  of 
the  world  will  be  established 

The  American  silver  cortiflcate  Is  worth 
much  more  th.in  a  dollar.  It  carries  tho 
pr.iyer  and  the  hope  of  <iur  founding  fathers. 
And  as  they  wrote,  "Annuit  Coeptls  Novus 
Ordo  Seclorum,"  our  American  soldiers  and 
sailor!!,  as  they  move  forward  in  the  earth,  say. 
•'Ood  bless  our  undertaking  in  this  new  ordiT 
of  the  world  '  No  man  on  earth  will  refuse 
an  American  dollar,  and  the  time  Is  fast  com- 
ing when  no  man  on  earth  will  refuse  to 
welcome  our  American  bciys  and  girls,  for 
healing  will  be  found  in  the  wings  of  their 
victories. 

The  philosophy  of  Jefferson  goea  forth  with 
our  American-trained  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
the  people  of  the  world  will  soon  note   that 
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•Man  was  destined  for  society,"  that  "the 
nme  God  who  gare  us  life  gave  tia  liberty." 
that  "our  wlse«t  policy  ts  peace  and  frtend- 
ahip  with  all  mankind."  and  that  "It  la  Im- 
possible not  to  be  sensible  that  we  are  act- 
ing for  all  mankind  " 

Since  ancient  times  men  have  conceived 
of  some  sort  of  world  organization  In 
othPr  words,  the  bad  log'c  of  strife  between 
nations  which  resulted  in  the  s;\criflces  of 
Individuals  for  caiises  they  kne'v  very  l;tile 
about,  brought  about  men's  attempting  to 
overcome  tlie  calamity  of  war  by  uniting  na- 
tions. Seldom  lias  the  thought  been  to  unite 
peoples  Our  history  writing  has  been  for 
the  most  part  of  a  nationalistic  character. 
Our  Interpretation  of  man  hns  always  em- 
phasized his  tense  loyalty  to  his  Immediate 
surroundings.  That,  of  ccurse.  is  neces- 
sary. No  one  wants  to  be  d!s!oyal  to  his 
fam.ly  or  his  friends  or  his  to'.vn  But  a 
l',yalty  which  shuts  the  door  to  fact  gams  a 
person  nothing. 

Jefferson's  outstanding  characteristics  are 
expressed  In  his  devotion  to  the  idea  of  over- 
coming those  slogans  which  bind  men  to  un- 
truths or  to  half-truths,  to  bt  eak  down  those 
loyalties  which  cause  men  to  sacrifice  for 
causes  which  end  In  destruction. 

Aristotle  taught  that  man  was  a  social 
animal.  Jesu."  discovered  the  Individual  and 
his  worth,  and  Jefferson  gave  that  Individual 
his  proper  place  \n  society.  When  once  Jef- 
ferson went  the  whole  way  and  laid  his 
philoeophy  of  life,  his  Interpretation  of  his- 
tory, his  political  tlieories.  and  bU  hope  for 
a  new  world  on  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
nature  of  man.  he  pointed  the  way  not  only 
to  man's  political,  moral,  and  spiritual  sal- 
vation, but  also  to  the  ultimate  salvation  of 
the  world.  HI:  theory  that  man  was  destined 
for  society,  when  coupled  with  the  philosophy 
of  progress  which  he  accepted,  gave  us  the 
real  meaning  not  only  of  society  but  also  of 
destiny.  Never  once  does  Jefferson  look 
backward.  His  life,  his  hope.  Is  formard- 
looking.  The  sacrifices  of  the  present  are 
Justified  only  in  a  realization  that  frcm  them 
future  good  will  result.  He  was  therefore  a 
natural  revolutlonut,  but  his  revolution  was 
always  what  people  a  century  after  his  time 
called  evoluuon 

Jeffer.'wn's  faith  In  man  was  based  on  his 
belief  that  man  Is  essentially  good  by  nature, 
plus  the  notion  that  if  man  were  properly 
tramed  his  reactions  would  be  good,  plus  the 
Idea  that  In  these  men  by  nature  gocd.  prop- 
erly trained,  rests  the  surest  and  safest  way  to 
stability  and  to  the  pood  I'.fe  for  all. 

Other  men  have  said  that  men  are  good  by 
nature  and  mu-st  be  trained  Other  men 
have  talked  atx}ut  the  general  will  or  the 
theoretical  unity  of  mind  of  mankind.  Other 
men  had  accepted  the  notion  of  some  sort  of 
popular  sovereignty  whereby  the  will  of  the 
majority  should  have  Its  way  but  the  will  of 
the  minority  should  be  protected.  But  It  was 
the  genius  of  Jvflerson  that  united  the  idea 
of  a  trained  cltiwnry  to  the  practical  ballot 
box  and  thus  kept  reason  and  order  In  the 
world  by  the  united  wills  of  the  majority  of 
the  well-trained  persons.  This  Is  the  key  to 
the  stability  of  modern  democracy  With 
Jefferson  we  may  well  say:  "Who  can  llm't 
the  extent  to  which  the  federative  principle 
may  oF)erate  effectively?  '  and  "The  larger  our 
association,  the  less  it  will  be  shaken  by  local 
pa-s-vinns." 

That  we  have  not  attained  In  Its  fullest 
Jefferson's  dream  Is  of  course  admitted. 
Admitted  and  lamented  Is  the  fact  that  in 
some  places  In  our  own  country  all  of  the 
people  have  not  an  equal  chance  of  education, 
nor  have  they  an  equal  chance  at  the  ballot 
box.  nor  have  they  an  equal  chance  for  the 
ordinary  opportunities  of  a  gocd  life  Still, 
more  men  have  those  chances  than  have  ever 
had  them  l>efore.  and  still  the  future  poasl- 
billty  of  a  better  world  haa  never  been  blotted 
out. 


If  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations  Is  ever 
to  be  realized.  It  must  be  built  upon  Jeffer- 
sonian  fundamentals.  We  cannot  have  a 
unity  of  nations  without  the  democratic 
process:  that  Is.  the  right  of  the  small  nation 
to  exist  side  by  side  with  a  great  nation  must 
be  a  right  that  cannot  be  questioned. 
Minorities  must  be  respected,  even  If  minority 
will  shall  never  be  accepted. 

Freedom  fo-  "me"  only  Is  of  course  not 
freedom  Liberty  for  the  few  is  of  course 
not  liberty.  The  great  fundamentals  which 
were  Jefferson's  four  lre<^dcms — the  right  to 
have  and  to  hold,  the  right  to  think  and  to 
aspire,  the  right  to  go  and  come,  and  the 
right  to  worship  how  or  where  we  wish — 
are  the  only  bnsts  upon  which  a  United 
Natlors  can  be  btiUt 

To  Jefferson  there  was  no  birth  of  freedom 
and  liberty  In  this  world  In  its  theoretical 
sense  he  taught  that  "The  sanne  God  who 
gave  u^  life  gave  u*!  liberty."  TTiere  have 
been  those  people  and  those  nations  in  the 
world  who  have  thought  that  liberty  was 
meant  Just  for  them  and  no"  for  all.  They 
have  followed  that  ideal  only  to  lose  both 
llbTty  and  freedom  themselves  Let  u?  to- 
day rcm.ember  that.  Liberty  Is  the  choicest 
g'.ft  of  the  gods.  If  we  are  selfish  with  It, 
we  lose  It.  If  we  grant  It  freely,  we  gain  It. 
If  we  cherish  It  and  protect  it  In  others,  we 
make  It  more  certain  for  ourselves  That 
must  be  our  approach  If  we  are  to  make  the 
concept  of  the  Unltea  Nations  a  reality  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

That  Jefferson  was  not  only  a  great  Ameri- 
can but  also  a  great  world  citizen  Is  evident 
to  the  student  of  his  writings.  Said  he, 
"Possessing  ourselves  the  combined  blessing 
of  liberty  and  order,  we  wish  the  same  to 
other  countries  •  •  •"  and  "I  sincerely 
prny  that  all  the  members  of  the  human 
family  may.  In  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Father  of  us  all.  find  themselves  securely 
estiblL-fhed  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  lit)erty. 
and  happiness"  Although  sadly,  In  some 
places,  the  ball  of  liberty  ha»  temporarily 
lost  Its  momentum.  Is  not  the  hope  "that 
the  whole  world  will,  sooner  or  later,  feel 
benefit  from  the  Issue  of  our  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  man"  the  cause  for  which  men 
are  today  giving  their  livpsr 

Jefferson's  was  a  philosophy  of  progress. 
No  generation  Is  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
those  who  have  passed  away  Ench  ape  must 
meet  and  solve  its  own  problems  and  must 
be  left  free  to  meet  every  new  situation  His 
progressive  philosophy  is  designed  for  a 
world  of  free,  cooperative  men  His  Is  a 
message  to  all  mankind.  When  the  dicta tor- 
Fhips  have  fallen  of  their  own  weight,  when 
the  philosophy  of  the  single- will  state  has 
destroyed  Itself,  then  the  Jrffcrsonlan  gospel 
of  freemen  will  rise  to  assume  its  destined 
place  and  lead  a  unl.ed  world  to  freedom  and 
happiness. 


Wastage  of  Manpower  and  Its  Unecoaom- 
kal  Utilization  in  the  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or   OKSCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent the  manuscript  of  a  radio  speech 
which  I  have  prepared  upon  the  wastage 
of  manpower  and  its  uneconomical  uti- 
lization in  the  war  effort,  and  request 
unanimous  coaseut  to  iiave  it  put)lii>hed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Conckbssional 
Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  fellow  Oregonians  Because 
so  much  which  is  published  abiut  public 
men  and  their  activities  is  untrue,  and  t>e- 
cause  many  things  which  citizens  should 
know  about  Federal  business  Is  withheld 
from  them.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  through  the  courtesy  of  this 
radio  station  It  is  my  Intention  to  tell  yc  u. 
In  my  own  way.  during  this  planned  series 
of  addresses,  what  I  can.  which  may  l>e  ad- 
vantageous for  you  to  know. 

As  a  member  of  Senate  committees  which 
have  most  to  do  directly  with  national  de- 
fense and  Uie  conduct  of  the  war.  I  have 
spent  much  time  and  effort  in  making  in- 
spections of  military  and  naval  establ  sh- 
ments  thrcuglicut  our  country,  but  mosUy 
in  the  Pacific  coastal  area,  west  of  the  Rucky 
Mcun tains,  and  In  Alaska,  where  I  was  es- 
corted by  fighter  planes  mto  the  combat  area 
of  tl  c  Aleutian  Islands  1  huve  had  confer- 
ences In  the  field  with  the  area  commanders 
and  with  their  ofBcers  and  men  in  the  serv- 
ice. I  have  learned  by  personal  contact  and 
observation  a*nd  by  actually  inspecting  equip- 
ment In  place,  what  I  never  otherwise  would 
know  For  this  I  have  been  criticized  by 
those  whose  purpose  should  be  obvious  to 
all  intelligent  persons 

High  military  authority  advised  me  In  1839 
that  if  an  enemy  power  should  establl&b  in 
Alaska  a  b.ise  for  military  objectives,  the  en- 
tire PaclUc  coastal  area  would  be  exposed  to 
enemy  attack  I  got  active  at  once.  We  now 
are  better  defended  In  this  area  than  other- 
wise we  would  lie. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  Is  an  tavue  ao 
fraught  with  disaster  for  our  Nation  that  it 
overshadows  and  subordinates  everything 
else  Its  importance  rises  abore  any  indi- 
vidual, above  any  organization,  above  any 
political  party. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  Democratic  ifarty 
under  whose  admimstratlon  this  war  was 
precipitated.  It  does  not  belong  to  'h* 
Republican  Party  and  Its  aaptranu  for  ofBcf . 
It  belongs  to  all  Americatu  as  their  own  vital 
problem. 

It  ts  officially  estimated  there  will  be  a 
million  American  war  casualties  this  one 
calendsr  year  of  1943 

In  the  days  of  preparation  before  actual 
hostilities  occurred  at  Pearl  Harbor,  tboao 
who  'alked  loudest  for  war  did  the  le&st 
to  prepare  our  Nation  for  It.  so  now  those 
who  through  demagoguery  have  been  led  to 
contider  themselves  underprivileged,  under- 
nourished, and  underhoused  are  drifting  and 
idling  while  others  work,  and  our  combat 
forces  lack  weapons  and  food.  If  it  had 
rained  120  gold  pieces  thfs  afternoon  some 
persons  would  be  In  breadlines  tonight. 

Regardless  of  who  may  have  made  any 
statement  to  the  contiary.  I  state  to  you 
here  and  now  that  from  the  t>eginnlng  of 
our  preparation  for  possible  war  more  thiin 
3  years  ago  to  this  very  hour  strikes  have 
delayed  very  materially  our  war  effort. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  only  4  short  years 
ago  France  bad  the  largest  and  apparently 
the  strongest  army  In  the  world.  It  crum- 
bled without  a  battle. 

The  sit-down  strike  originated  In  Prance. 
There  are  powerful  subversive  elements  at 
work  in  our  own  country  which,  if  not  curlsed, 
and  curbed  promptly.  In  their  mad  grasp 
for  power,  profit,  and  preferment,  ulLinoitdy 
may  reduce  American  citizens  at  home,  aiid 
our  men  and  women  In  the  combat  aervu<ea 
abroad,  ano  the  very  persona  who.  thrmtilTcs 
now  seek  special  advantages  tor  tbemaelvea. 
to  the  un'jappy  and  humiliating  present  oon- 
dltlou  of  aU  the  people  of  France. 


-*, 


if 


APPFMniY   Tn   TWTT   PAMnurcCTAXTAT    nr?nr\nT\ 


a  «o^A 


^.i.'^v    ..V    ..wuo   III    m^    iiiinus   una   mariJs   oi 
Americans— a  place   beside   W.u-hlngton   and 


arbiter  of   differencea   betM^een   them. 


our  American-trainea  soiaiers  ana  sailors  ana 
the  people  ol  the  world  wlU  soon  note  that 


out. 


I   unanimous  consent  to  nave  it  pubusned  |  ditiou  oi  au  toe  people  oi  France. 
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Hie  International  financiers  and  trader* 
and  the  orxanlzers  of  .sirikes  and  slow-downs, 
the  manip\ilator.s  who  would  obtain  excessive 
war  prort'.<>.  and  the  politicians  in  highest 
places  ot  government  who  cater  to  large 
bliHrks  1).  .-eKitnentt-d  voters,  all — all— most 
some  du'  give  an  ucfjunting  to  the  AriKr.can 
people  for  their  subversive  actions  which  now 
threaten  tlie  surci  ^.^  of  ciir  combat  forces 
In  the  battle  areas,  and  the  security  of  our 
homes.  J<ibs  and  employment* — and  the 
preservation  of  c  nstltutional  government 

Where  t.  day  are  the  gains  of  the  inter- 
national bankers  and  traders  ol  France? 
Where  today  are  any  benent.-5  of  .•>  t-down 
•trlkes  enjoyed,  by  the  labonngmeii  of 
France'*  Where  t(  day  is  there  any  s'curlty 
to  the  family  life  and  homes  of  France? 
Where  today  is  the  Government  (^f  France? 
When  the  workmen  of  Prance  failed  to 
prcdiite.  France  failed  Indiistrlnlly  When 
France  failed  industrially,  France  failed  polit- 
Ictlly  and  wh^n  France  failed  polltica  ly.  the 
Army  of  France  crumpled  a."  a  house  of  cards 
T!ie  pattern  for  d-feat  is  riRht  before  us 
•nd  all  the  fourth-term  political  propaganda 
with  which  a  manipulated  movlng-p'c'ure 
industry  and  a  Federal  Bureau  of  War  In- 
formation fl>x)d.-  the  country,  at  taxpayers' 
expen.'-e.  will   not   change  It 

It  IS  time  to  let  the  light  of  •truth,  the 
Whole  truth  ar.d  nothing  but  the  triith"  into 
the  dark  phices  of  some  a-spects  of  Federal 
activities  Let  us  know  the  tnith  and  cor- 
rect our  faul's  that  we  may  do  better  than 
we  have  beeti  doing  That  production  has 
Improved  from  the  worst  pos.-ible  is  not  go*  d 
enough  to  save  General  MacArthur  and  his 
heroic  forces 

While  mo^t  workers  are  attempting  to 
produce  their  most  and  best,  yet  we  have 
among  u*  th(«e  who  prevent  them  fr(.m  do- 
ing so.  and  al.^o  there  are  those  who  are  not 
earning  their  wages  or  salaries.  1  call  atten- 
tion to  those  who  are  retarding  prmUiction 
in  the  hope  that  I  may  cause  the  production 
of  eV'T\ilung  needed  by  our  country  at  war 
to  be  Increased. 

FYom  now  on.  fewer  workers  must  produce 
more  than  ever  or  disaster  may  overtake  us 
Constructive  criticism  is  patriotic  service 
of  the  highest  order  and  should  not  be  sup- 
pressed or  intimidated  as  tt  has  been  I 
liope  that  this  is  still  "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  lor  the  people 
and  that  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  presjj  b  still  preserved;  otherwise  you 
may  never  learn  the  truth  and  thereby  your 
eflorts  be  misdirected  by  officially  organized 
propaganda  In  our  own  Country. 

1  tiave  had  the  Truman  committee  ol  the 
Senate  send  a  special  agent  into  the  western 
area  to  visit  and  Inspect,  to  reexamine  and 
to  verify,  modify,  or  disapprove  my  own  pre- 
vious report  on  production  and  ct>nditions 
In  war  industries  He  has  Ju.^t  returned  to 
Washington  and  conversed  with  me  atxut 
those  Items  to  which  his  attention  was  lim- 
ited My  observations  ou  them  have  been 
verified. 

I  have  charged: 

1  That  the  Oovrrnment's  interest  In  m.-x- 
liuum  production  of  war  ne«'ds  has  not  been 
protected,  because  management  has  not  made 
efTectlve  an  accurate  and  complete  system  of 
Internal  checks  to  guarantee  that  all  the 
pay-ro.Iees  for  wh  >m  the  Government  Is  re- 
imbursing management  for  bonanza  wages 
are  actually  on  the  Job  and  contributing  by 
their  labor,  what  they  are  belnsj  pa;d  to  do. 

2  That  many  pay-roUees  while  present  at 
the  plant*  were  Idle  unnecessarily, 

3,  That  loyiil.  competent.  Industrious,  and 
patriotic  workers  were  not  permitted  to  do 
their  best  and  prcduee  thejr  most  because  of 
ci-rtaln  regul:  'Jon.^  impos«^d  upon  them  and 
manr\i;(ment  by  la(xir  racketeers  who  de- 
manded a  lew  rate  of  production  In  order  to 
make  more  jobs, 

4  That  mnnai^ement  permitted,  or  waa 
Comi'elled  to  petmit  obvicu.sly  Incompetent 
and    itrespon.siljle    ai.a    irietjular    workers    to 


retain  places  on  pay  rolls  if  and  when  they 
reported  at  the  plants. 

5  That  strike  masters  are  able  to  force 
the>e  and  other  subversive  practices,  includ- 
ing slow-downs,  on  management  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Federal  administration  Itself. 

6  That  labor  racketeers  exacted  a  fee  from 
workers  m  war  Industries  as  the  purchase 
price  of  a  permit  to  work,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  a  patriotic  American  workman 
securing  a  Job  wherein  he  could  make  his 
contribution  to  supplying  the  life  line  to  our 
American  boys  and  girls  m  the  combat 
services. 

7  Tli„t  strikes  and  slow-downs  have  re- 
tarded the  supply  of  vitally  needed  foods, 
libers,  and  minerals  to  our  combat  forces  all 
over  the  world,  with  the  result  that  there 
have  been  needless  loss  of  life,  casualties,  and 
military  disasters,  and  the  hazard  of  ulti- 
mate defeat  in  our  war  efforts 

Under  Secretary  of  War  Judge  Patterson, 
while  testifying  on  March  18 — Just  a  month 
ago — before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  stated, 
'We  should  liave  produced  at  least  500  moie 
planes  in  the  month  of  February  "  How  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  need.s  these  plar.es  now! 
Month  after  mc  ith  this  failure  to  produce 
the  maximum  plant  output  with  the  facili- 
ties and  resources  ivallable  goes  on  all  over 
the  country  If  maximum  production  had 
been  early  effected,  the  Japs  would  not  now 
be  established  on  our  own  island  of  Kiska 
Our  western  area  the  Oregon  country  and 
Alaska -would  be  better  defended  I  doubt 
if  our  Philippine  Army  would  have  been  cap- 
tured on  Bntaan  Peninsula,  and  I  know  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  forces  would  not  new  be  so 
di-speraiely  handicapped  as  they  are. 

One  of  the  sources  of  Inefficient  use  of 
manpower  is  the  craft  rules  of  the  various 
unions  whereby  a  mechanic  in  one  line  of 
work  cannot  perform  work  belonging  to  an- 
other craft,  even  though  he  sits  idly  by  wait- 
ing for  another  type  of  worker  to  perform  a 
simple  task  which  he  readily  could  do  him- 
self 

I  am  plea.sed  to  learn  that  unions  In  the 
S«'attle  area  have  decided  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  craft  classifications  whereby  there  is 
a  reduction  from  27  craft  classifications  In 
1  union  to  3  This  Is  a  commendable  step 
In   the  right  direction. 

Way  out  there  aercvss  the  wide  Pacific 
Ocean  General  MacAithur  and  your  own  sens 
are  lighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall — 
outnumbered  and  short  of  everything  they 
need  with  which  to  fight  and  keep  alive  so 
that  thev  can  continue  to  fight;  while  to- 
night in  Portland  and  Seattle  and  in  every 
other  Industrial  center  In  the  Natuin,  the 
gambling  hal'.s  and  the  beer  parlors  are 
crowded  with  improvident  recipients  of 
bonanza  pay  rolls,  and  there  are  strikes  and 
threats  of  strikes  throughout  the  country. 
Their  dl&ipatlons  tt)nlfiht  will  disqualify 
many  worktrs  from  doing  much  good  work 
tomorrow. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  your  boy's 
life  depending  upon  the  careless  work  of  a 
man  whose  head  and  hands  are  still  affected 
by  his  nightly.  If  not  dally,  dissipations?  I 
am  convinced  that  an  unwarranted  num- 
ber of  airplane  fatalities,  exclusive  of  com- 
bat, are  caused  by  mechanical  failures  re- 
sulting from  poor   workmanship. 

Under  our  form  of  Government  an  en- 
lightened, aroused,  and  united  public  opin- 
ion can  demand  reforms  and  accomplish  its 
purposes     That  Is  the  deimcratlc  process. 

Where  are  those  responsii.Ie  citizens  who 
will,  with  order  and  fliiniiess.  demand  that 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  at  least,  strike- 
masters  and  the  racketeers  of  labor  cease 
their  subversive  and  paralyzing  control  over 
the  manpower  In  our  war  Industries  and  that 
the  shiftless,  irresponsible,  and  Irregular  pay- 
rollees  get  to  work  at  whatever  they  may  t>e 
c.ipable  of  dolhG?  'By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 


Tonight,  as  your  Senator.  I  have  expressed 
frankly  my  convictions  on  a  vital  subject  of 
national  Importance  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  The  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls  In 
combat  services  and  victory  in  the  war  are 
at  stake  It  is  no  time  for  any  man,  public 
or  private,  to  measure  his  own  perstjnal  lor- 
tunes  as  they  may  be  affected  by  his  patriotic 
duty  to  the  national  Interest. 


Selective  Civilian  War  Service 


FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
Under  Secretary  of  War,  before  the 
Hou.se  Mihtary  Affairs  Committee,  on 
April  13,  1943,  relating  to  House  bill  1742, 
which  corresponds  to  a  bill  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  S,  666,  which  is  known 
popularly  as  tne  Austin-Wadsworth  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

You  have  asked  my  views  on  H  R  1742. 
the  Austin- Wadsworth  bill,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  system  of  selective  civilian  war 
service.  I  endorse  this  bill.  Only  through 
such  a  measure  will  we  be  able  to  marshal 
our  maximum  strength  and  utilize  it  fully 
in  waging  war  The  mobilization  of  our  full 
strength  is  an  Important  goal,  for  the  sooner 
we  can  make  the  best  effort  of  which  we 
are  capable  the  shorter  will  be  the  war  and 
the  fewer  will  be  the  lives  lost  in  winning  It. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  on  the  road  to 
total  mobilization  since  the  sximmer  of  1940 
when  the  Congress,  as  recommended  by  this 
committee.  ttKik  the  first  great  step  in  mo- 
bilization for  war,  by  adopting  a  system  of 
selective  military  service  Since  then  the 
Congress  has  taken  many  further  steps  in 
mobili.-.atlon.  It  has  provided  for  the  re- 
quisitioning of  property  for  any  war  pur- 
pose. It  has  nutliorized  the  direction  of  in- 
dustry to  engage  in  any  war  effort  that  the 
Gavernment  deems  necessary  It  has  sub- 
jected contracts  to  renegotiation  for  exces- 
sive profits.  It  has  Imposed  drastic  taxes.  It 
has  subjected  prices  and  wages  to  the  con- 
trol of  Government.  It  has  authorized  the 
allocation  ol  materials  according  to  priori- 
ties, and  It  has  subjected  food  and  other  es- 
sential Items  to  rationing.  These  steps  were 
taken  b(cnu.se,  after  careful  consideration, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  substitute  for  vcl- 
untary  peacetime  systems  controls  by  means 
of  which  planned  direction  could  be  given  to 
our  mobilization  for  total  war.  These  meas- 
ures give  ample  p«^iwer  to  muster  our  indus- 
trial resources  in  support  of  the  war.  regard- 
le.s.s  of   the   wishes   of    the   proprietors 

In  the  manpower  field,  on  every  man  of 
military  age  there  is  the  obligation  to  serve 
In  the  armed  forces,  if  and  when  needed  We 
could  not  have  raised  o\ir  Army  on  a  volun- 
tary system.  But  for  mobilization  of  the  far 
larger  forces  which  are  neces-sary  at  heme  to 
back  up  our  fighting  men,  we  have  thus  far 
relied  on  a  voluntary  system  with  various 
indirect  pressures. 

The  war  has  cau.sed  serious  dislocations  to 
our  economy.  The  adjustment  from  peace 
to  total  war  Is  a  complex  process  In  a  war 
economy,  manpower  does  not  distribute  it-elf 


effectively  for  war  prnposes  by  the  competi- 
tion of  men  for  )ctM  and  of  Jobs  for  van. 

Tbere  la  a  wktaspread  bcUef  that  victory 
la  in  the  bo^.  that  «c  can  take  things  easy 
and  all  will  come  out  right. 

That  15  net  the  belief  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  the  means  of  victory  are 
In  our  hands,  that  we  will  defeat  our  foes. 
But  we  believe  alao  that  the  strugpte  wlU  be 
a  bittc;  one.  that  the  casualties  wlU  be  h'mvy, 
and  that  the  winning  of  the  war  will  demand 
our  utmost  effort  as  a  Nation. 

George  Washington  wrote  this  in  the  Revo- 
luton.  and  It  U  worth  repeating  today: 

"The  BatlBfactlon  I  have  In  my  successes 
that  attend  ua  is  always  allayed  by  a  fear 
that  it  will  lull  us  into  security.  8ui)incneas 
and  a  disposition  to  flatter  ourselves  seem  to 
make  parts  of  our  nattonaJ  character.  When 
we  receive  a  cluck,  and  are  not  quite  undone, 
wie  are  apt  to  fancy  we  have  gained  a  victory; 
and  when  we  do  gain  any  little  advantage, 
we  Imagine  it  decisive  and  expect  the  war 
Immediately  at  an  end.  The  iil.story  of  the 
war  l.s  a  history  of  fake  hopes  and  temporary 
ex'iedtentfi  •■ 

E'senhower's  Brmles  are  dolnp  well  In  North 
Africa  They  will  drive  the  Nazis  and  Italians 
into  the  Mediterranean  or  force  their  sur- 
render. B'.n  that  strufgle  Is  merely  a  pre- 
liminary sk:rm)»h  when  viewed  in  lis  setting 
in  the  entire  war  scene.  The  Nazis  still  held 
their  vast  gains  In  Europe  The  Japanese 
still  hold  the  rich  resources  they  seized  last 
year  In  the  Par  Ehet  Those  are  the  chief 
battlegrounds,  and  thoee  battles  have  not 
yet  been  fought  Anyone  who  sees  the  war 
as  already  won  Is  looking  at  the  scene  through 
rose-colored  gla'^aes. 

The  war  will  be  a  hard  one.  The  end  Is 
net  In  sight  We  have  underway  an  all-out 
drive  by  the  fighting  forces.  We  have  under- 
way a  ViiSt  munitions  program  to  equip  the 
fighting  forcea  and  to  awlFt  In  equipping  the 
forces  of  our  alliea.  All  this  takes  man- 
power— the  right  men  and  women  in  the 
right  Joba  Any  failure  to  use  our  manpower 
to  best  advantage  will  do  damage  to  the  fight- 
ing fxjwer  of  the  Army. 

Our  allic:=.  nii  well  as  our  enemies,  have 
system?  of  national  civilian  war  service.  In 
consequence,  they  are  more  fully  mcbillzed 
than  we  are.  Take  the  BritLsh.  They  adopted 
universal  war  service  3  years  ago.  From  all 
reports  their  system  works  well. 

It  has  not  destroyed  democracy.  It  has 
not  resulted  In  suppression  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Brltl.-h  pjeople.  But  It  has  enabled 
the  British  people  to  get  a  planned  direction 
to  the  place  in  which  they  can  be«t  serve  in 
the  war  and  every  Britisher  knows  that  there 
is  equal  treatment  under  the  law  and  equal 
obligation  on  everyone  to  do  his  or  her  part 
toward  winning  the  war.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  true  democracy — i-quality  of  obligation 
along  with  equality  of  right. 

We  do  not  consider  it  undenru)cratlc  to 
draft  a  man  into  the  Army,  where  he  works 
hard  at  a  pay  scale  below  that  of  civilians, 
endures  the  hardBhlps  of  service  far  from 
heme,  and  risks  life  and  limb  In  fighting  for 
his  country.  Can  it  be  undemocratic  to  tell 
•  man  to  stay  at  his  machine  in  an  airplane 
factory  and  work  for  his  country? 

r  Iv  ^  heard  the  objection  raised  that  the 
m.'in  who  works  for  a  private  employer  helps 
to  m"»ke  a  profit  for  the  employer  and  so 
should  not  be  B\ibject  to  compulsory  assign- 
ment How  real  Is  that  objection  under  to- 
day's conditions?  The  vrages  are  subject  to 
Government  control.  So  are  the  prices  and 
the  profits.  The  product  manufactured  is 
what  the  Government  directs.  In  substance 
the  employer  receives  a  fee  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  his  facilities  and  for 
h's  managerial  skill. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  of  the  manpower 
controls  now  being  exercised. 


I  do  not  wish  to  b«  tmderstood  as  Ignor- 
ing the  effort  whlrti  is  now  being  made.  To 
the  extent  that  we  are  dealing  with  local  sit- 
uations in  particular  areas  or  Lndtistrles 
where  labor  and  management  are  organized, 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  lal>or  and  manage- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  have  made  progress. 

The  alternative  Is  not  between  voluntary 
action  and  national  selective  service.  In  the 
steps  that  have  already  been  taken  In  so- 
calUd  voluntary  action,  resort  is  had  to  com- 
pul.'-lon.  The  attempt  is  made  to  freeze  men 
In  ihtir  JolM  by  blacklisting  them  from  secur- 
ing other  Jobs.  The  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
trol hiring  by  depriving  employers  of  tlie 
right  to  hire  freely  and  by  exerting  other  in- 
direct compulsions.  But  these  Indirect 
methods  have  their  limitations.  I  wUl  point 
out  a  few. 

F.rbt,  where  these  methods  are  effective, 
they  are  effective  tlirough  indirect  piessure 
not  defined  by  statute,  with  the  delay  and  the 
tendency  toward  arbitrariness  which  is  In- 
herent In  such  situations. 

Second,  there  are  vast  areas  In  our  man- 
power pool  on  which  we  must  draw  where 
ihce  is  no  effective  basis  for  organization 
either  among  employers  or  employed  We 
have  an  Immerise  pool  of  unorganized  white 
collar  worlcers  and  of  workers  m  nonessen- 
tial  activities  which  must  be  drawn  on.  There 
are  vital  problenas  of  the  better  distribution 
of  farm  labor. 

Third,  there  are  situaticjns  wliere  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  to  be  drawn  on  Is  not  In  the 
geographical  area  where  the  need  exists,  and 
consequently  where  the  present  system  of 
regional  and  area  directors  and  management- 
labor  committees  does  not  function  effec- 
tively. There  Is  nc  ine^ns  today  to  Uansfer 
a  man  from  Jie  localit_  to  another  or  from 
one  Job  to  another. 

Fourth,  the  threat  of  using  the  selective- 
service  system  does  not  touch  men  over  38 
years  of  age  or  any  women. 

Fifth,  there  Is  an  inherent  weakness  in  any 
voluntary  system.  The  American  people  are 
not  unpatriotic.  But  unlets  I  am  badly  rala- 
taken.  Americans  like  to  feel  sure  that  every- 
one is  being  treated  alike.  As  soon  as  It  is 
evident  that  some  people  ar?  breaking  tlie 
rules  and  getting  away  with  it,  or  that  some 
are  not  doing  their  full  share,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral relaxation  of  effort.  We  have  examples 
on  hand  in  the  efforts  made  to  save  gasoline 
and  rublier  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  way 
to  avoid  the  "let  George  do  it"  attitude  is  to 
put  the  equal  obligation  of  service  on  every- 
one. 

The  Army  has  a  vital  Interest  in  our  man- 
power controls,  even  thouph  the  administra- 
tion of  such  controls  properly  are  in  civilian 
hands.  On  the  effectiveness  of  such  controls 
depends  the  Army's  ability  to  wage  war  suc- 
cessfully. 

Much  of  the  discussion  about  manpower 
has  centered  around  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces.  This  has  been  fixed  at  11.000.000,  of 
which  8.200.000  are  to  be  in  the  Army.  In 
this  discussion  and  the  discusElon  of  the  labor 
needs  of  agriculture  and  industry,  the  chief 
stress  has  been  on  numbers,  on  quantity. 

But  In  planning  the  best  use  of  our  man- 
power we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  point 
of  quality.  Wars  are  not  won  by  mere  num- 
bers, whether  the  units  be  airplanes,  tanks, 
machine  guns,  or  men.  Intelligence,  train- 
ing, and  physical  endurance  in  men  are  as 
Important  as  speed,  firepower,  and  maneuver- 
ability In  weapons. 

Mere  numbers  will  not  meet  the  war  needs 
of  the  Army.  Any  old  8.000,000  men  will 
not  do.  We  need  capability  in  quantity  for 
the  Junior  officers  who  are  to  lead  our  troops. 
Enlisted  technicians  must  be  available  in 
quantity.  The  Army  In  1043  will  require 
that  900  of  each  1,000  soldiers  be  aasigincd 
to  Jobs  requiring  some  degre*  of  specialised 


training  In  addition  to  basic  military  train- 
ing. Alertness  and  aptitude  are  essential  to 
rapid  training  In  the  complicated  mecna- 
nlsms  of  modem  war.  The  Army  must  have 
the  men  best  capable  of  abs.  rb'i^  Uiia 
training.  Above  all,  the  Army  needs  vigor- 
ous, strong,  young  men. 

To  give  the  armed  forces  the  best  men 
possible  for  their  task — «md  no  one  can  quar- 
rel with  that  objective — it  is  nece.fca.'y  to 
make  sure  that  war  Industry,  agnculture, 
and  other  activities  are  not  wasiirg  or 
hoarding  manpower.  Neither  tl^  armed 
services  nor  the  civilian  economy  can  wa&ta 
manpower  by  employing  indiviciuals  bclcw 
their  hijjhest  potential. 

There  Is  an  essential  weaktv  as  in  our  pro- 
gram for  raising  the  manpower  cf  this  coun- 
try to  its  h^^best  qualitative  potential. 
While  the  armed  services  can  direct  a  man 
to  the  ta.<;k  for  which  ho  is  best  fitted  any- 
where within  the  service,  in  Induatry  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  rrma'n  at  tsika 
below  their  highest  potent lal  bvciUie  no 
agency  of  Government  has  the  authority  to 
direct  them  to  the  rlpht  Job.  Inertia,  un- 
certainty, habit,  employer,  sunslon,  or  com- 
munity relationships  make  a  m.on  hcsilate 
to  change  his  employment  for  one  tliat  con- 
tributes more  to  victory 

Remember  there  Is  only  a  limited  number 
of  physically  fit  ycung  mm.  When  man- 
power In  the  civilian  econcciy,  btcause  uf 
lack  cf  adequate  ecntroI.«.  Is  so  distributed  as 
to  keep  a  large  block  of  our  youngest  and 
best  men  out  of  the  armed  forces,  there  la 
no  e.<^caplng  the  fact  that  our  anncd  forces 
will  as  a  direct  conseqiience  not  be  as  got,d 
as  they  should  or  could  be.  Tl.at  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  am  disturbed  about  the  "back 
to  the  farm"  mcvement  which  has  received 
so  much  new.=^paper  attention  these  last  few 
days. 

Ex-eryone  win  agree  that  we  must  have 
adequate  farm  labor  to  produce  the  crops 
which  have  been  set  as  our  objective  in  1943. 
But  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  furm 
laljor  problem  chiefly  in  terms  of  the  niun- 
bcrs  of  people  who  are  needed.  We  have 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  kind 
of  people  who  should  do  the  Job. 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  some  statl«tiaJ 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  back-to-th«- 
farm  movement.  While  this  movement  la 
too  recent  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence 
on  its  extent,  I  have  been  able  to  confirm 
that  there  is  such  a  movement  and  that  It 
Is  apparently  Nation-wide. 

Whether  the  back-to-thc-farm  movement 
will  seriously  cripple  vital  war  industries  in 
certain  localities,  whether  In  certain  places 
it  Will  create  an  oversupply  of  agricultural 
latx)r  while  still  leaving  other  agricultural 
areas  in  short  supply,  all  that  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  la  plam  enough  that  the  move- 
ment Is  uncontrolled.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
better  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
trols proposed  by  the  Atistui -Wadsworth  bill 
than  the  back -to- the -farm  movement  which 
we  are  now  witnessing. 

I  want  briefly  to  give  jrou  a  few  esamplea 
of  certain  of  our  labor  supply  problems. 

There  are  various  estimates  as  to  the  Dum- 
ber of  workers  who  must  be  transferred  from 
less  essential  to  more  essential  >obs  if  sched- 
uled requirements  are  to  be  met.  One  con- 
servative estimate  is  that  3  000.000  workers 
must  be  so  transferred  this  year.  It  la  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  large  demands  for 
naanpower  in  the  aircraft  Industries,  the  ship- 
yards, and  elsewhere. 

It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  380X)00 
people  must  be  sdded  to  the  air-frame  In- 
dustry alone  by  the  end  of  this  year.  This  U 
in  addition  to  ths  Job  of  replacing  tboac  who 
go  into  the  armed  forces.  Seventy-six  per- 
cent of  this  liicresse  will  be  in  area*  of  criti- 
cal labor  shortage  or  In  which  a  labor  short- 
age la  expected  within  •  months. 
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1».  inai  nia;n^fment  prniiitted,  or  waa 
Compellfd  to  pt'im.t  ob\uu>!y  Incompetent 
and    itrei^poii&iblc    and    Irregular    workers    to 


rollees  get  to  worK  at  whatever  they  may  be 
c.ipable  of  tlolnc?  'By  tht-ir  Iru;ts  jt:  bhall 
kntiw  lliem." 


our  economy.  The  adjustment  from  peace 
to  total  w.ir  l.s  a  complex  process  In  a  w;ir 
economy,  manpower  does  not  distribute  Itself 
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In  face  of  these  facts,  we  are  stUl  produc- 
ing such  things  ns  artificial  {lnwfr<!,  Jewelry, 
toys,  novelties,  and  like  Items  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  winning  the  war.  In 
November  1942  there  were  15.000  workers  em- 
ployed In  toy  manufacture;  17.000  In  Jew- 
elry: 16  500  In  curtains  and  draperies;  and 
10.500  In  perfumes  and  cosmetics.  Fre- 
quently such  Industries  operate  In  labor- 
short.'ige  areas.  Because  many  of  the  work- 
ers are  women,  the  existing  controls  have 
not  brought  about  their  transfer  to  cs-^ential 
war  Jobs 

Our  manpower  difficulties  are  well  Illus- 
trated by  the  copper-mlnlng  situation. 
Practically  every  pound  of  copper  Is  needed 
for  and  goes  Into  munitions.  It  was  appar- 
ent last  June  that  our  supply  of  copper  could 
not  meet  the  demands  foi  ammunition  tor 
our  men  at  the  front  The  limiting  factor 
was  manpower  Men  were  leaving  the  mines 
to  go  Into  other  Industries.  It  was  Imprac- 
ticable by  ordinary  methods  to  secure  the 
necessary  replacements. 

A  u.se  was  made  of  so-called  Indirect  sanc- 
tions. Any  man  who  left  a  ccpper  mine 
without  permission  was  blacklisted  with 
Government  contractors,  but  that  proved 
Ineffective.  In  order  Indirectly  to  force  men 
from  mines  that  were  less  essential,  other 
mines,  such  as  gold  mines,  were  closed  down, 
though  there  w;w  no  method  of  In.'^urlng 
that  the  men  who  left  such  mines  would  go 
to  the  copper  mines 

Miners  In  copper  mines  were  deferable  on 
occupational  grounds  under  the  draft,  but 
we  Climbed  through  the  Army  to  f^nd  men 
who  had  previous  hard-rock  mining  experi- 
ence and  permitted  them  to  volunteer  to 
Work  In  the  c<  pper  mine--^  The  decline  In 
copper  productli.n  wa»  halted  by  furhjugh- 
Ing  over  4  000  men  fnm  the  Army  to  work  In 
the  mines 

But  even  these  measures  have  not  Mved 
the  problem  Mliun  t<Kliiy  are  not  fully 
manned  We  utill  nrr-d  more  ropprr  than  wo 
are  getting  Every  extra  ton  of  copper  we  can 
mine  here  in  I  less  ton  we  nee<l  to  bring  In 
valuable  bottoms  from  South  America  We 
have  yet  to  feel  the  eifect  of  the  failure 
through  shortage  of  manpower  to  carry  on 
adequate  development  woik  and  preparatory 
mining  In  the  new  mmin.i;  facilities  which 
are  planned  In  order  to  lncrea.se  the  neces- 
sary output,  we  face  in  the  next  few  months 
a  lack  of  men  to  put  to  work  to  make  those 
fat  Ihtles  effective 

There  was  no  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  m.magement  or  labor  in  dealing  with 
copper  In«-te.id.  it  h.is  been  an  out.stiindmg 
instance  of  the  patriotic  willingness  of  all  to 
cooperate  in  the  taNk  But  the  results  have 
been  cumbersome  and  InetTectlve  What  was 
needed  was  an  orderly,  comprehensive  sy.stem 
harked  by  direct  legislative  sanction  to  har- 
ness the  cooperatlcn  and  patriotism  of  all. 
and  to  mine  copper  With  an  occupational 
Inventory  which  would  disclose  skills,  actual 
or  potential,  for  mining  and  a  prcper  admin- 
istration, the  fairness  of  which  would  be 
guaranteed  thiouj-h  the  use  of  local  boards, 
manpower  p;iblems  such  as  this  can  be 
handled 

Lnmb«>r  production  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west furnishes  another  example.  Production 
of  Douglius-fir  lumber  has  fallen  considerably 
t>ehind  requirements  because  of  labor  short- 
ages In  logging  operations.  These  shortai'es 
have  been  caused  In  lar«e  part  by  men  leavln(» 
logging  cnmps  to  go  to  places  where  they 
receive  m.ore  money  for  easier  work  Today 
we  have  no  means  of  transferring  them  from 
the  shipyards  back  to  logging  Vs  a  result, 
the  armed  forces  are  experiencing  critical  dif- 
ficulties In  procuring  lumber  for  such  essen- 
tial war  vises  as  p<inton  bridges,  airplanes, 
barites.  landing  boats,  etc 

We  have  talked  total  war  constantly.  It 
Is  time  to  wage  It.  The  defeat  of  our  foea 
will  require  it  The  sooner  we  all  put  wish- 
ful tUlnklng  a.side  and  realize  fully  that  the 


road  that  lies  ahead  Is  long  and  hard,  tha 
sooner  will  be  our  victory. 

We  should  do  our  best  to  disprove  Wa.sh- 
Iniiton's  statement  that  war  Is  a  history  of 
false  hcpes  and  temporary  expedients.  False 
hopes  lull  us  into  Inaction,  and  temporary 
expedients  result  In  tlie  too-llttle-and-too- 
late  Impotency  which  brought  about  this 
present  conflict. 

We  owe  full  support  to  the  men  fighting 
and  dying  for  their  country  on  distant  battle- 
fields. We  should  not  let  inaction  or  resort 
to  temporary  expedients  hamper  our  effort  to 
back  thorn  to  the  limit. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  not  until  there  Is 
Imposed  on  every  man  and  wcman  the  equal 
obligation  to  render  service  In  the  war  effoit 
win  this  country  make  llie  all-out  elT'  rt 
Which  Is  nccf<siary  and  of  which  It  Is  capable. 
Not  until  then  will  we  keep  faith  with  our 
flS^ting  men  at  the  frcnt. 


Nation's  Official  Tribute  to  Thoniai 
JefFerson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  GUFTEY.  Mr  Prcsidfnt.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  m  the 
KrcopD  the  Nation's  offlcinl  tribute  to 
Thnma.s  Jefferson  by  Claude  O.  Bowers, 
The  address  was  authorized  U)  be  pie- 
partd  for  the  Jeffrr.son  Bcenl^-riniul 
Cornmis.sion. 

Tliere  being  no  objfciion.  the  addr<'s» 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rf.cord, 
as  follows: 

Nation  s  Official  TRint-Tr  to  JrrrnRsoN 
(By    Claude    O     Bowers) 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the 
President,  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
national  observance  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniverNary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
In  which  all  elements  of  our  national  life  are 
aiiked    to    participate. 

This  -decision  for  a  national  celebration  Is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  activities  and 
political  philosophy  cf  JcfTerson  gave  body 
and  soul  to  that  which  we  call  American- 
ism. It  has  no  relation  to  party  politics: 
it  IS  our  interpretation  of  nationalism;  it 
Is   our    flag  of    patriotism 

In  tlie  writing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence Jefferson  gave  vivid,  concrete  ex- 
pression to  the  democratic  concept  of  society 
which  was  Inherent  In  our  people.  It  Is  so 
simple  and  easily  understood  that  he  did 
It    m    a    paragraph: 

•"We  hold  the.se  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  tiie  pursuit  of  happiness;  tl-.at 
to  secure  the.se  rl^;h's  guvernments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  con.sent  of  the  governed." 

This  Is  the  foundation  stone  of 
democracy. 

Again  he  Interpreted  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  when,  on  the  completion  of 
the  Constitution  as  It  came  from  the  con- 
vention, he  protested  that  no  provision  hud 
been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
against  a  possible  abuse  of  power.  "A  Bill 
of  Rights."  he  wrote,  "is  what  any  people  is 
entitled  to  and  which  no  government  has  a 
right  to  refuse  or  rest  ou  inference." 


ar AWAKENS  DEMOCR.ATIC   SPTUrf 

From  his  post  In  Pans  he  wrote  the  leaders 
among  the  revolutionary  fathers  with  whom 
he  was  so  in'imately  asstx-latcd.  Insisting  on 
this  point;  he  urged  this  point  of  view  on 
Washington  and  on  M.fdison.  who  was  the 
most  ureTul  member  if  the  Constitutional 
Convention;  he  awakened  i-ncw  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  and  put  it  rn  th-"  march,  and  In 
the  end  the  BU  of  Rights  w;.s  written  into 
our  fundamental  law. 

This,  written  in  the  form  cf  the  ftrst  10 
amei'.dments.  Is  tlie  most  efscntinl  part  of  the 
CcnsUtutlon.  If  liberty  and  democracy  are 
our  aim,  for  the  other  parts.  Involving  the 
mechanics  cf  cur  s>stem,  may  be  changed  ds 
conditions  may  necessitate;  but  so  long  as  the 
Bill  of  Rlfhts  remains  we  are  a  free  people, 
and  no  government  can  deprive  us  of  cur 
lib^^rtles  without  usurpatl  ni  or  revolution 

Every  Item  In  this  Macna  Carta  of  our 
freedom  has  been  a  vital  part  of  the  p<illtlcai 
philosophy  which  Jefferson  had  formulated  In 
his  youth  for  his  guidance  as  a  citizen. 

DFMANDED    rKFTIXDM    OF    PRESS 

He  stood  mllitantly  for  the  freedom  cf 
the  pre>s  that  the  people  mifht  he  Informed 
and  Intelligently  meet  their  democratic  obli- 
gations; that  frec^dom  of  spe.^ch  Is  necessary; 
that  tyranny,  or  even  Its  approach,  may  be 
checked  at  once  by  driving  It  into  the  open: 
that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  Is  essential  as 
a  protection  of  the  citizen  against  arbitrary 
power,  a-id  that  the  sanctity  of  tiie  home  can- 
not be  violated  without  due  proce-s  of  law 

Tiiese  are  the  sustaining  pillars  of  the 
superstruc'ure  of  a  free  s^^clety. 

And  Jefferson  made  another  Cfmtributlon 
to  Americanism  In  leading  the  bitter  battle 
In  Virginia  winch  ended  In  the  adoption  Of 
hl^  statute  of  r<ligl' u«  freedom 

H"  b<'lleved  that  Americanism  means  the 
rendering  unto  Caesur  the  things  tDat  are 
Caerara  and  unto  God  the  thlngit  tiint  are 
G(dK  and  he  knew  that  a  man't  relation  to 
his  Maker  is  beyond  the  legitimate  Interfer- 
ence or  dictation  (  f  any  government  and  that 
every  citi/en  must  be  guaranteed  the  right  to 
wor^.hlp  Uod  accordinti  tu  tlie  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

EPITAPH  rrrrs  atthorship 

He  made  that  Homeric  fight;  he  t(K)k  the 
blows  of  the  religiously  Intolerant,  and  It  Is 
signincant  of  his  estimate  of  that  contribu- 
tion to  the  happlne.ss  of  man  that  In  the 
epitaph  he  prepared  for  his  tomb,  he  passed 
over  the  pl.ices  of  distinction  he  had  iield 
and  aaked  to  he  remembered  as  the  '  uthor 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of 
the  statute  of  n  llglous  freedt>m.  and  as  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

These,  to  him.  were  the  abiding  achieve- 
ments of  his  life;  for  the.^e  deal  with  the 
eternal  needs  for  human  happines-s.  and  with 
the  things  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human   tpirit 

Other  Contributions  made  by  Jefferson  In 
the  making  of  the  Natun  and  the  moulding 
of  the  people  would  alone  suffice  to  place  him 
among  the  two  or  three  foremost  of  the 
founding  fathers. 

He  was  perhaps  the  first  of  the  founding 
fathers  to  conceive  and  urge  a  plan  for  a 
public  sehool  system  to  plaie  an  education 
within  the  reach  of  ev>  ry  child,  and  he  pro- 
posed and  ur£;ed  the  plan  more  than  a  decade 
before  the  adoption  of  tlic  Constitution 

He  was  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  states- 
men whose  vision  penetrated  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  intervening  wilderness  to  the 
Pacific  sea.  and  foresaw  the  endless  caval- 
cade of  covered  wagons  of  the  pioneers  who 
would  redeem  that  empire  to  the  purposes  of 
man.  And  becau-.e  his  was  a  coiulnental 
mind,  he  launched  tiie  historic  expedition  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  on  his  own  initiative.  He 
assisted  In  the  formation  of  the  plans;  he 
consulted  and  corrcsp<in-!ed  with  I,ewls  In 
the  preparation,   tie  follcwed   the  drama  of 


cuuuvis  now   oeing   exercisea. 


CO  joos  requiring  some  aegre*  oi  apecuuizea       aga  m  expecveo  wiuun  •  munioa. 
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that  biasing  of  a  trail  with  a  keener  interest 
than  the  maneuvering  of  his  pollUcal  ene- 
mies; and  be  bad  prescience  enough  to  know 
that  this  was  an  outstanding  achievement  of 
his  administration. 

When  other  statesmen  were  indifferent  to 
our  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  liils- 
alsslppl,  Jefferson  was  declaring  that  right  es- 
sential to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation  befdre  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  In  session. 

And  out  of  this  conception  of  a  continental 
policy  came  his  purchaiw  of  Louisiana,  which 
forever  put  at  rest  the  problem  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  added  a  vast  and  rich  empire  to  the 
national  domain 

He  played  an  Important  role  In  the  fram- 
ing of  the  ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. 

SET  roaocN  pouct  pattern 

For  5  years  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  he  was  giving  form  and  spirit 
to  o-ior  foreign  policy  and  as  Washington's 
Secretary  of  State  he  laid  down  principles  on 
which  we  act  today. 

Thus.  In  the  creation  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice he  was  a  leading  architect;  in  tiie  presi- 
dency he  definitely  set  tlie  Republic  on  the 
dcmocmtic  tack;  he  foresaw  and  made  pro- 
vision for  the  vast  domain  that  now  reaches 
to  the  Pacific,  and  he  gave  us  Louisiana  and 
thus  remoA-ed  the  dangers  of  frontier  con- 
troversies 

But,  while  tlioae  achievements  by  them- 
selves would  have  given  him  a  permanent 
place  In  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
statsmen.  it  Is  not  for  these  that  the  Nation 
Is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary erf  his  birth. 

For  foreign  policy  may  alter  with  changed 
conditions;  terrm>ry  may  tM  gained  or  lost, 
but  the  contributions  of  JeSaraun  that  will 
abide  as  long  a«  freedom  baa  a  friend  came 
from  hu  mind  and  htaxl  as  an  American,  and 
not  frum  any  public  station  that  be  ticld 

It  is  the  political  phlloaophy  of  thU  pro- 
found student  of  political  actence  that  forms 
the  cornerstone  of  the  system  that  refiects 
the  American  way  of  life 

If  we  dare  thluk  and  give  free  expresnion  to 
our  honest  thought,  it  is  because  be  fought 
the  battle  for  us  more  than  a  century  uad 
a  half  ago. 

If  there  are  no  shackles  on  the  prebs  and 
tliere  is  freedom  in  the  sanctum  of  the  editor. 
It  is  because  '4  the  battles  that  be  fought. 

If  men  may  peaceably  aasemble  to  discuss 
their  grievances  In  the  light  of  day  with  the 
eonsent  of  the  Oovernment.  It  Is  largely  be- 
cause of  the  leadersbip  be  gave  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Republic. 

If  men  may  worship  God  according  to  the 
dlcUiies  of  their  conscience  and  without  pro- 
acrlption  for  their  religious  views.  It  is  due 
more  to  the  author  of  the  ordinance  of  re- 
Lgious  toleration  than  to  any  other  man. 

And  if  the  children  of  America,  without 
distinction  resting  on  wealth,  are  pouring 
into  publicly  maintained  achooLs  throughout 
the  land,  it  Is  due  In  a  measure  to  his  intel- 
lii;ent  pioneering  long  before  such  things 
fenerally  were  dreamed  of  by  the  rest. 

ALL  AMERICANS    HIS  DEBTOR 

It  wiis  not,  ttierefore.  without  reaaon  that 
Lincoln  once  declared  tbat  "the  principles 
of  Jefferson  are  th«  axioms  and  the  defini- 
tions of  a  free  society." 

There  is  no  one  in  America  today  who  la 
not  his  debtor,  and  none  who  stand  for  lib- 
erty and  democracy  who  will  not  proudly 
participate  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  n  declaring  a  renewed  allegiance  to  the 
Anifricanlsm  which  be  embodied  in  a  creed. 

Tills  celebration  comes  when  most  needed, 
for  nevcr  in  two  centuries  has  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  the  ideal  of  democracy  been  bo 
arrogantly  challenged  by  powerful  alien  forces 
thcit  proclaim  tbetx  deliberate  Intent  to  de- 


•troy  the  American  way  of  life  that  Jeffenon 
■jmtMllaea. 

Because  of  the  forces  of  tyranny  that  era 
on  the  mardi  there  never  haa  been  a  time 
in  our  hlatory  when  we  have  needed  as  we  do 
today  a  rebaptlsm  of  patriotism  and  a  rededi- 
catif)n  to  the  principles  for  wblcb  Jefleraon 
fought  and  wrought. 

LANCtnO    OmoCfiACT    NEAR    TREASON 

In  his  own  day  he  forged  in  the  fire  of 
liberty  a  fighting  democracy  that  left  Ita 
imprint  on  our  institutions,  and  In  these  days 
when  alien  forces  are  spreading  devastation 
in  their  wake  as  they  tr&mple  democratic 
peoples  and  enchain  them,  every  Instinct  of 
self-preservation  demands  a  militant  fighting 
American  democracy  for  the  defence  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  things  that  to  us  are  sacred — 
things  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
bears who  fought  and  died  for  their  attain- 
ment. 

From  the  grave  at  Montlcello  the  spirit  of 
Je3erson  summons  all  true  Americans  to  a 
r-dcdicatlon  of  them.sclves.  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  to  a  ringing  reassortlon  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  for  in  these  days  a  languid 
democracy  is  next  to  treason. 

In  public  meetings  in  the  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools  and  throtigh  the  press  and  public 
assemblies  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  let  thia 
tribute  to  the  philosopher  of  American  de- 
mocracv  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  renewal  of 
oiu-  faith  in  the  things  for  which  our  fathers 
stood  and  which  make  for  freedom. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WUOCMMM 

IN  TUK  SZNAIX  OF  THZ  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  16.  194$ 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECom)  a  very  thought-provoking 
article  entiled  "Oovernment  Control  ot 
News,"  written  by  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Col- 
lins, of  Washington  Bureau,  Journal- 
Bulletin,  and  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Providence  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOVEaNMENT  CONTHOL  OF  NEWB  AN  iNCEEASINO 

Trszat  to  FarnxiM  or  PaEss 
(By  Frederic  W   Collins) 

Washington.  April  13 — The  newspapers  ol 
tlie  United  States  congratulate  tliemselves 
frequently  on  their  alertness  against  threata 
to  their  freedom.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
correspondent,  however,  they  are  permitting 
B  progressive  abridgment  of  their  right  of 
free  access  to  legitimate  news  of  the  Grov- 
ernment. 

They  make  a  brave  outcry,  tor  example, 
against  tbe  star-cbamber  arrangements  for 
the  United  Nations  Food  Conference  and 
neglect  the  conditlona  which  allow  the  de- 
velopiment  of  such  arrangements. 

ResLstanoe  to  a  force  of  this  magnitude 
requires  collective  action  by  tlie  newspapers, 
carried  on  without  let-up. 

The  new^npers  ought  to  be  interested  m 
this.  Newspaper  readers  sbotUd.  too.  Bome- 
tbtng  bappened  In  Waahlngton  tbe  oU>er  day 
that  might  serve  to  put  the  issue  on  a  per- 
sonal, intimate  footing  with  the  reader.  The 
story  could  be  called  Jeff  Davis  and  the  Free- 
dom of  the 


waims  TO  KNOW  mx  Mtriant  n« 
Tsaurxm  entnot. 

■verybody  wbo  ever  reada  tbe  Providence 
Jotimal  or  Evening  BuUettn  knows  Jeff  Davis, 
the  marine  and  yachting  editor. 

He  wanted  to  know  bow  many  men  the 
United  SUtes  Maritime  Oonunlsslon  now  has 
in  ita  training  schools  for  seamen.  That  is 
tike  only  aolltary  thing  he  wanted.  A  figure. 
He  asked  me  to  get  it  for  him. 

This  was  routine.  I  called  a  man  named 
George  Mehrtens.  In  the  Division  of  Public 
Relations  at  the  UariUme  Commisaion.  Or- 
dinarily, public  relations  men  are  anonymous 
but  this  time  we're  going  to  name  names 

Mehrtens  is  a  good  pul>iic  relations  man. 
who  thinks  tbat  newspapers  ought  to  na\"e 
information.  With  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  hoping  to  save  some  time  for  us 
both,  he  referred  me  direct  to  a  man  who. 
he  said,  could  give  me  the  answer  in  a  min- 
ute. Usually  a  Government  Information  man 
geu  the  facta  or  figures  htmaelf  and  relays 
them  oack  to  the  reporter.  Mehrtens  was 
improving  on  this. 

The  man  he  referred  to  me  was  Lt.  Samuel 
H.  McConneU,  United  States  Naval  Reserve. 
I  told  him  who  I  was,  what  paper  1  repre- 
sented, and  what  I  wanted,  and  mentioned 
that  I  wanted  it  for  someone  else. 

Lieutenant  McConneU  asked  me  who  was 
going  to  write  the  story  and  what  the  nature 
of  the  Etcry  was  to  be. 

"Why  did  tlM  Maritime  Oommlsaion  need 
that  Information?"  I  aaked. 

In  order.  Lieutenant  McConneU  replied  that 
what  he  said  could  "coincide  with  previous 
releases." 

The  lieutenant  said  he  was  sorry,  that  he 
couldn't  give  the  figure  out  unless  I  tnid  htm 
who  was  going  to  write  the  story  and  what 
its  nature  was  to  be 

I  told  the  tieuunant  that  strictly  as  a 
matter  of  prtnripts  1  would  not  give  a  Oov- 
ernmmt  aKency  any  such  laformatlon  as  a 
condition  of  my  getting  a  leglttroatc  item  of 
fact 

He  said  it  was  ths  eommandanfs  order*. 
The  commandant.  I  learned,  is  Lt  Comdr, 
H.  H.  Dreany,  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
aaslstant  commandant.  Umted  States  Mart- 
time  Service,  In  charge  of  proctirement  and 
training  of  apprentice  seamen. 

I  aaked  for  a  better  explanation  of  wby  I 
was  expected  to  trade  information  for  infor- 
mation.    Then  I  got  the  real  answer. 

Tbe  Maritime  ConuaiSBlon  bad  "iiad  am 
many  stories  baaed  on  rumors."  The  Com- 
mission had  to  know  whether  ^e  reporter 
"really  wants  to  know  what  the  schools  are 
like."  Tbe  Oommiaaian  "doesn't  want  him 
to  write  stories  on  Inlormation  he's  picked 
out  of  the  air."  The  Commiasion  "wants  bira 
to  go  to  the  right  sourc*  to  get  his  mforma- 
tlon." 

In  other  words,  the  Maritime  Commlasioa 
wanted  to  indoctrinate  the  reporter. 

Remember,  tills  is  Jeff  Davis  wanting  the 
information,  and  tbe  Information  be  wants 
is  a  plain,  tinadorned  figure. 

E>oe8  anybody  reading  this  believe  that  Jeff 
Davis  has  to  go  to  a  school  of  indoctrination 
conducted  by  the  Maritime  Oommlsston — or 
anpone  elae — before  sitting  down  to  write  a 
story? 

Or  that  Jeff  Davis  has  to  tell  the  Maritime 
Commiasion  what  be  Is  going  to  write  before 
he  writes  it? 

I  told  Lieutenant  McConneil.  to  quote 
myself  accurately,  that  Id  be  damned  if  I 
would  cs[ta)>llfib  tbe  precedent  of  giving  a 
Oovertunent  agency  any  information  on  wbo 
was  going  to  write  a  story  or  how  he  waa 
going  to  write  it.  That  these  were  matters 
simply  and  solely  tbe  responsibility  of  tbe 
newspajjer.  Tbat  it  was  none  of  tbe  Oovem- 
ment's  bvHlness.  And  that  uiuler  my  inter* 
pretatlon  of  the  principle  at  Issue,  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  was  obligated  to  give  out 
legitimate    factual    information    even   if    it 
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Will  require  it.     The  sooner  we  all  put  %ish.        _.  .,„  ^...,.„„,^, 

luJ  tiiinkir.g  aside  and  realize  fully  that  th«    |   right  to  refuse  or  rest  ou  Inference." 


VI  niKJus.     ne  wrote,     is  wnat  any  people  Is 
entitled  to  and  which  no  Rovernment  has  a 


assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  plans;  he 
consuUrd  and  corresponr'.ed  with  liCWls  In 
the  preparation;   he  foUcwed   tlie  drama  or 
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legitlmjita    factual    InXormation    even    if    It 
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!mew  the  Information  was  to  b?  used  as  the 
basis  fr>r  on  attack  upon   .he  npencv 

The  lieutenant,  who  had  been  courteous 
throughout,  cald  again  that  he  was  sorry, 
but  the  information  would  not  be  given  out 
•"until  we  know  how  It »  going  to  be  used." 

I  hnd  called  Mehrteits  about  11  a  m.  It 
waa  new  11  30  My  principles  were  stlU 
intact  But  I  dldnt  have  the  Information  I 
w.Ttitid 

The  next  step,  and  rne  taken  reluctantly 
fcr  reawjns  which  will  be  explained.  W28  re- 
•ort  to  the  omce  of  War  Inforiiiaticn.  I 
called  George  Lyon,  h.^ad  of  the  Office  of 
W.ir  Iti/ormat!oi)  news  desk  Gwifge  Lyon  la 
another  who  believes  that  newspapers  should 
fcl  the  tnformailcn  they  want.  Part  of  his 
Jot}  Is  to  f<nd  for  reporters  who  run  up 
Bgriln.st  arbitrary  suppression  of  informatlrn 
by  Government  cflBctals  It  is  significant  in 
itaelf  that  there  has  to  be  such  a  luncttonary 
and  It  la  chiefly  good  luck  that  the  place  Is 
occupied  by  a  man  who  is  willing  to  put  up 
•  battle  for  tlie  newspapers 

Grcr^e  went  thruu^^h  routine  He  called 
M>hrtens  M?hrtrns  called  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Ccnnell  Backed  up  by  the  Office  of  War 
Infonna'lon.  Mehrtcns  was  able  to  get  the 
figure,  and  lelet  honed  It  to  me  (Sometimes 
not  even  the  Offlce  of  War  Infoi'matlon  cnn 
pry  information  loose  frcm  the  Govern- 
ment I 

Tills  sounds  like  a  short  process.  It  Is  not. 
By  the  time  I  had  the  fl-jure  I  hnd  started 
after  at  11  a    m  .  U  was  3    30  p    m. 

what  ii.\d  h.^rpened  to  thx  rreecom  of  the 
frfJC 

Now.  let's  see  wh.il  had  hitppi^ned  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press 

First  off.  what  I  wanted  was  war  Informa- 
tion only  by  a  strict  construction  of  the 
term  At  no  time  was  any  question  rai.s»d 
as  to  security.  There  was  no  suggestion 
that  publication  of  the  fl-;ure  might  aid  the 
enemy  So.  actually,  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation I  Kd  no  proper  place  In  the  pro- 
ceedincs  under  the  general  definition  of  Its 
duti(-« 

Second,  w.-ien  1  called  the  Offlce  of  War 
Information  I  *:'s  pu'  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing another  Government  aKcncy,  however 
wcll-lntcnilonrd  It  may  be  at  the  n.oment. 
Interp  ised  between  myself,  the  reporter,  and 
the  Maritime  Commls.-lon.  the  news  source. 
Since  only  a  simple  figure  was  Involved,  this 
did  no  harm.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  how- 
ever. It  ruKs  out  the  direct  contact  which 
is  helpful  to.  perhaps  essential  to.  efficient 
rept>rtn-.g 

Tliiid.  I  was  maklno;  a  minute  contribution 
to  a  series  of  precedents  Inimical  to  free 
reportlnR:  helping  the  entrenchment  be- 
tween the  re,jnrter  and  his  source  of  a  Gov- 
ernment aK'*ni  V  whose  good  intentions  are 
not  puarantcfd  to  be  eternal 

F-nirth.  I  was  forced  to  spend  lour  and  a 
hf.lf  hi;urs  on  something  that  should  have 
required  only  a  minute. 

FUth.  I  hud  laboriously  succeeded  In 
puiiching  one  ymall  hcle  in  the  policy  at.d 
drajglng  a  fact  through  it.  but.  supposing 
Lieutenant  McConnell  got  his  mind  changed 
for  him.  I  still  had  achieved  only  the  m(\st 
tnn:;tteslmal  change  In  the  policy  itself.  The 
people  throughout  the  Covernnieiit  who  ad- 
here to  It  would  never  know  the  difference. 
Th:3  Incident  would  not  be  worth  di.^cuss- 
Ing  at  all.  let  nlone  at  such  length.  If  it  were 
an    taolat.d    one.     It    Is    not. 

Tl'.e  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  news- 
P'^pers  which  thl.s  incident  demonstrates  finds 
e::preeaton  in  many  ways.  It  becomes  not 
only  an  effort  to  keep  Information  from  the 
newspapers,  but  an  effort  to  tell  them  how 
they  shrll  conduct   themselves. 

The  President  plays  the  game  of  writing 
our  stories  for  us.  and  eveit  making  up  our 
front  psgra  for  i;8  Papers  play  up  meat 
F  rtages  one  week,  he  tells  us  m  a  press 
c    ;fereuce.    and    the    next    week    there    are 


headlines  that  meat  Is  spoiling  there's  so 
much  of  It.  Th.it  Is  bn-t  for  incrale.  says 
the  President,  and  he  advises  us-  Don't  over- 
play shortapt's  He  gives  no  rrroKnltion  to 
the  lOO  percent  probability  that  if  the  news- 
papers had  not  yelled  their  heads  ofT,  the 
shortages  might  still  prevail. 

The  natural  inclination  of  G  ivprnmont  to 
conceal  Its  mistakes  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pol  cy.  Mr  Ronsevelt.  however,  has  helped 
to  develop  the  suppression.  canall7.Jitlon.  and 
Infinenclng  of  nrws  to  a  fine  art  He  has  a 
prudge  Ralr«t  the  dally  papers.  Anyone  who 
has  watrhe<l  him  at  close  quarters  for  any 
Irngth  of  time  knows  that  he  li;:;8  to  do 
thlnpii  In  secret.  The  news  policy  h.'  pursues 
has  ardent  devotees  amcni^  swarms  of  low 
typr-s  In  every  corner  of  the  Government  who 
consider  that  supporting  It  Is  a  required  ele- 
ment   of    their    loyalty    to    the   Chief. 

Mr  Roorevelt's  attitude  was  recently  sum- 
med up  by  an  anonymous  newspapermr.n 
In  these  words,  reported  by  Arthur  K.'-cck  In 
the  New  Vork  Times: 

THE  pRESirtNT  H.^s  H!s  OWN   lvT^  OF  A  mvt 

PRESS 

"The  rrcsldenfs  notion  of  a  free  pres*  Is 
quite  different  from  our  own.  We  talk  of 
fre.-'dcm  of  Information,  really,  whereas  he 
talks  of  how  to  pet  his  point  acroi-s.  His  In- 
terest Is  in  how  a  free  press  can  best  be 
used  " 

Does  not  the  story  of  Jeft  Davis  and  the 
freedom  of  the  pre^-s  read  as  If  the  Covern- 
ments   part    was   written    from    that    text? 

Thla  attitude  at  the  top  Is  a  bulwark  for 
the  suppresslonlst  at  the  bottom  There  Is 
no  reccu.se.  no  court  of  last  retort  to  cfTcr 
protection  and  relief  to  an  aggrieved  reporter 
or  newspaper. 

Elmer  Davis,  head  of  the  Offlce  of  War  In- 
formation. Is  credited  by  some  with  having 
improved  the  Government  .s  news  p«illcy  But 
60  far  ns  can  be  seen.  Mr  Davis  ha.i  never 
got  at  the  roots  of  reticence  in  the  War  and 
Navy  D?partments,  for  example,  despite  his 
authority  to  do  so,  and  I  have  been  told  in 
BO  manv  words  that  their  news  policies  are 
dictated  In  great  detail  by  the  White  House 
Amcruans  still  had  to  depend  upon  London 
for  their  first  hints  that  srcat  news  was  de- 
veloping at  Casablanca.  Americans  will  ttill 
find  many  major  military  developments  re- 
ported fltat  and  most  completely  by  Churchill 
In  the  Ht  u.<=e  of  C'Unmcns  Americans  got 
their  first  news  of  tremendously  Important 
proposals  for  International  monetary  stab. 11- 
zation  from  the  British  Treasury  American 
reporters  were  after  the  Casablanca  story. 
American  reporters  are  in  the  comt)at  zones. 
American  reporters  were  trying  to  pry  the 
money  story  out  of  our  Treasury  Department 
long  liefore  It  br«  ke  in  London  But  the 
Government  wasn't  saving  anything  Cf 
What  Importance  Is  a  better  management  of 
canned  hnnd-outs  In  comparison  with  tl.e 
day-in  and  day-out  strangulation  of  news 
sources  occurring  under  Mr   Davis'  ncss? 

Tlie  newspapers  of  the  United  States  need 
to  hold  a  Cas.\blanca  conference  of  their  own 
a;;d  dtteirmne  upon  the  utter  destrucuon  of 
the  Government's  policy  cf  news  suppression. 
Nothing  short  of  collective  action,  continu- 
ously maintained,  can  achieve  It.  They  can 
and  should  turn  en  the  heat  and  keep  It  on 
until  no  offlc.al  In  Washington  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  Government  wnuld  dure  to  b? 
cau;ht  holdlni^  out  Information  to  which  the 
public  Is  entitled  niey  should  Initiate  and 
force  through  a  cleaning  out  of  every  public 
relations  man.  big  and  little,  who  siands  in 
the  way  of  free  reporting,  and  tiie  Wa-hlng- 
ton  press  corps  cculd  supply  names  ar.d  evi- 
dence. They  should  make  It  a  strait^ht-out 
fight  on  pure  p.mciple.  Tiiey  should  not 
feel  that  they  can  settle  the  Is.-ue.  for  ex- 
ample, by  winning  the  A.ssoclated  Press  case, 
where  the  cry  of  organizational  self-interest 
can  be  raised  against  them,  nor  on  cjueetlons 
of    newsprint   supplies,   or   mailing   rates,   or 


prices  per  copy,  when  cccnomic  self-lnterert 
can  be  charged  against  them.  They  .•-houlU 
take  their  Fiand  on  the  plain,  bedrock  prin- 
ciple of  the  freedom  of  the  pres-^.  freedom 
for  the  Jeff  Davises  to  do  their  work  and  do 
It  right,  without  being  cut  otT  from  the  raw 
material  cf  the  news,  without  fcubmlttmg  to 
a  Government  catechization  in  older  to  get  it. 


CoriGtruction  of  Power  Plants  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  KOLMAN 

nr    OREGON 

IN  THE  SE.'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav.  April  16.  1043 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recghd  a  factual  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  about  the  strange  conduit 
of  certain  persons  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  which  ha.s  rc- 
ruUfd  in  tli"  const ruL'lit>n  at  FedtMal 
expense  of  a  Rreat  power  project  in  Can- 
ada at  the  very  time  the-e  same  gentle- 
men delaye'd  the  already  congros.,ional 
authorized  projects  :n  our  own  country. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  number  of  United  States  hydroelectric 
plants,  on  which  construction  had  started. 
were  frozen  by  the  War  Production  Board 
because  of  an  alleged  critical  situation  in 
certain  Ftratcgic  materials. 

At  the  same  time,  our  governmental  agen- 
cies, working  through  some  lend-lease  provi- 
sions, relea.scd  apprrxtmately  the  si'mo 
amount  of  strategic  materials  which  would  be 
needed  to  complete  tlie  American  plants,  ar.d 
P'-rmitted  them  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  power  plant  In  the  Saguenay 
River  in  Canrda.  which  is  planned  to  generate 
1.200.000  horsepower  of  enerpy 

On  the  face  of  It,  there  is  the  appearance 
of  grer.ter  concern  for  the  development  cf 
power,  with  our  funds.  In  this  Allied  country 
than  there  Is  for  development  of  publicly 
owned  power  within  our  own  Nation  This 
has  many  aspects  of  a  most  confusing  nature 
for  patriotic  Americans  In  t!iis  war  emer- 
gency, and  has  still  further  ramifications  in 
respect  to  the  post-war  production  work  cf 
essential  metals  and  chemicals  I  deem  It 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

For  many  years  I  have  followed  the  po.'sl- 
bilitics  of  po'*-er  development  on  the  Colum- 
bia River.  During  the  course  of  this  exiicri- 
Kv.cs  I  reached  some  definite  conclusions. 
The  principal  conclusions  affecting  the  secu- 
rity and  economics  of  this  country  and  of  my 
State  and  region  were: 

1.  Tills  N.ition  was.  comparatively  speak- 
ing, backward  In  the  development  of  electro- 
chemical and  electro-metallurgical  ir.dus- 
trles 

2.  To  develop  such  Industry  would  require 
large  amounts  of  high-class,  low-cost  firm 
hydropower 

3.  That  with  such  lack  of  development  this 
country  was  not  In  a  position  to  fuliy  defend 
its  position  In  war  or  peace. 

Accordingly,  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  1 
early  successluUy  urged  the  installation  cf 
the  last  six  units  at  Bonneville  and  the  com- 
pletion of  this  plant  I  also  assisted  lli? 
Washin'.:ton  d  legation  on  the  authorlz.-'Vlon 
for  the  Grand  Coulee  plant,  and  otner  dclc- 


gatkins  for  lite  power  In  oihflr  aectlona  of  the 
cc'uctry.  as  I  knew  from  coDdltiona  In  Bu- 
nspe  tltc  urgent  need  fcr  such  early  Installa- 
tions. As  Mx  only  inetnber  of  the  Senate 
Approprtatloos  CSommlttee  from  tbe  North- 
west and  Paclllc  coastal  SUtca.  I  was  able  to 
maJte  a  substantial  contribution  In  this 
direction. 

Conirren  had  pa.saed  thene  authorisations 
by  the  time  the  President  addressed  Congress 
and  declared  an  emergency,  on  May  16,  1940. 
The  National  Defense  Ccmml^alon  w?s  cre- 
sted shortly  after  the  President's  address. 
After  allowing  due  time  for  organization.  I 
called,  In  company  with  my  colleactjcs  and 
House  Members  from  Oregon  ar?d  Washing- 
ton, on  Mr.  Stettmins.  then  Chairman.  We 
found  Mr.  Stettlnlus  tied  up  with  otganlea- 
tlon  matters  and  unfamiliar  with  the  west- 
ern situation,  but  he  klixHy  agreed  to  send 
hts  principal  technicians  to  a  conference  in 
my  ofllce. 

TUX  coNvcasNcz  or  jvit  is.  It40 
As  a  result  of  ttoesc  arrangemenU.  Messrs 
W  L.  Batt.  Gano  Dunn.  Ororer  Boklen.  and 
C.  K.  liCith.  representing  Mr  Stettlnius.  met 
with  the  delegation  from  Oregon  tnyi  Wash- 
ington in  my  oOre  on  July  15,  IMO.  nearly 
18  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  senlcr 
Senator  trom  Oregon  |Mr  BIcNa«t|  toot  part 
in  this  meeting,  and  tbe  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  |Mr.  Bowaj  was  represented. 
During  tbls  meetliig  the  delegation  placed 
belor«  tbeae  technicians  InformaUon  on  the 
adranced  proTlalons.  made  by  Congre«i  at 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  and  factUKl 
data  on  ttoe  mineral  and  clay  resources  of  the 
region,  and  urged  that  this  power  be  put  to 
work  esrlT  as  a  defense  requirement.  After 
a  momii^  B  disctission  tb€«  technicians  ad- 
vised us  that  the  delen*e  metal-power  pro- 
grnm  did  not  need  the  luU  utilization  of  the 
authorlxed  and  provided  Columbia  Rtver  fa- 
cilities I  would  not  take  "no'  for  an  an- 
swer, and  continued  to  urge  my  position  on 
thu  Vital  defense  matter 

Wttlili.  a  few  months  the  errors  of  their 
early  decision  were  beconiing  tragically  ap- 
parent. Mr.  Batt  ctoanged  hla  position  when 
tcsutying  before  the  Truman  committee 
neariy  a  year  later.  Erer  since  the  July  llMO 
meeting  I  hare  pressed  for  full  utilization  cf 
tliesc  facilities.  Othefs  In  the  Northwest 
delegation  have  ttone  likewise.  Prom  July 
IMO  to  date  we  have  not  received  anything 
from  tbeae  people  or  their  staff  but  evasive 
replies  A  year  ago  1  tried  to  secure  some- 
thing definite  from  Mr  Krug  when  he  was 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee.  b«t 
without  success. 

snrrTCGLE  roa  urrLizATTOir 
Last  September  I  wrote  the  President  sug- 
ReUiDg  that  the  Columbia  River  power  be 
fuUy  put  to  work  In  the  war  effort.  He  re- 
plied stating  that  it  should,  and  defined  the 
QMiJor  principles  applying  to  this  appUcation 
It  so  happened  that  these  were  the  prlnaplcs 
I  had  set  forth  when  the  BonnevUle  appro- 
priations were  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Committee  A  copy  of  the  Preaident  s 
letter  went  to  Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  but  sUll  I 
secured  no  action.  I  again  took  this  up  with 
Mr  Nelaon  la&t  January  and  once  again  atxxit 
a  month  ago  when  Mr.  Nelaon  called  at  my 
office.  A  short  Ume  ago  Mr.  Nelson  sent  me 
Mr  Krug's  report,  which  did  not  anewer  my 
liiqtUry.  The  net  result  of  these  delaying 
acuons  have  been  a  wastage  ol  power,  delays 
In  the  air  material  program,  a  lerigthening  of 
the  war.  a  waate  erf  public  funds,  a  vuUaUon 
of  policies  written  into  law  by  Congress. 
Injury  to  a  splendidly  conceived  project,  a 
partial  destruction  of  eikdurlng  markets,  and 
Inltiry  to  the  economies  of  the  region  I 
represent.  I  was  at  loaa  to  understand  Messrs. 
Bati's  and  Krug's  acUoas.  I  covild  find  no 
valid  explanation. 


SHIPS  RAW 

Within  the  last  few  days  publicity  has  cogoae 
out  cocceming  the  Sl^lpabaw  transaction. 
This  could  explain  the  atUtude  of  the  of- 
ficials of  the  war  agencies.  The  secrecy  of 
the  Shlpfthaw  transaction  breeds  deep  sus- 
picion, especially  tn  the  lig'U  of  the  facta  1 
hare  narrated.  Acoordtiig  to  press  reports. 
Mr.  Batt  englne«f*d  tbe  Shlpehaw  deal  In 
this  I  can  ace  possibilities  of  great  post-war 
Injury  to  the  region  I  represent.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  need  to  be  told  all 
the  facu.  so  that  proper  action  can  be  taken. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  AlunUnum 
Co  at  this  Ume.  as  1  have  no  evidence  en 
which  to  ly\»e  any  allegation.  I  do  '^ave  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  Messrs  Batt  and  Krng 
have  nullified  the  vision  of  Conferees  and  have 
violated  poUciea  written  mto  law. 

As  a  result  ct.  this  transaction.  Western 
Power  proJecU.  authorlacd  by  Congress  total- 
ling above  1.0  mt"^""  horsepower  have  been 
suspended  by  the  Power  Branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board  Strancely  the  Western 
capsntT.  halted  by  War  Production  Board, 
equals  substantlaUy  the  capacity  of  priority 
allocatians  given  by  War  Production  Board 
to  Shlpshaw.  In  addition,  about  500.000 
horsepower  In  Pederal  power  proJecU  located 
east  ol  the  one-buivdredth  meridian  have  aUc 
been  halted.  Included  in  the  War  Production 
Board  stop  order  are  Grsnd  Coulee  units  7. 
8.  and  ».  representing  450,000  horsepower. 

An  effort  was  also  msdc  to  slow  the  eor- 
struction  progress  on  the  last  four  Bonneville 
units.  This  would  have  eventually  halted  the 
Bonneville  units.  If  an  early  fight  had  not 
been  made  for  the  retention  of  these  units. 
The  same  flgM  was  put  up  for  the  three 
Grand  Coulee  units,  but  when  the  derating 
order  was  Issued  In  July  of  1942,  progress  on 
the  Bonneville  units  was  too  far  advanced 
to  step  shop  work. 

The  Federal  funds  covering  the  shop  work 
on  these  antlianaed.  but  halted,  projects 
is  approximately  representeo  by  a  unit  price 
of  »45  per  horsepower,  or  $67,500,000  lor  all 
the  halted  proJecU.  The  Goalee  apprcpria- 
tions  and  contract  authorizations  covering 
units  7  to  &  represent  122.000.008  out  of  the 
$67^00.000.  This  figure,  by  strange  coinci- 
dence. Is  nearly  the  same  as  the  reported 
Shtpshaw  advaruje  payments  from  Recon- 
struction Finance  Otrrporatton . 

The  picture  as  I  see  it,  from  my  own  ac- 
tual experience.  Is  not  wholesome.  Tbe  ma- 
jor iSBUe  at  thia  time  is  whether  the  personal 
decisions  of  Mesa^.  Batt.  Krug.  snd  other 
members  of  tbelr  staffs,  are  superior  to  the 
acts  and  will  of  Congress.  If  Ui«  Presi- 
dent does  net  clarify  thU  sltuaUon.  then  it 
Is  up  to  Congress  to  step  In  and  examine  this 
reported  mess.  Tbe  published  facts  Indicate 
that  tbe  War  Prodtictlon  Board  has  deseriml- 
nated  agali»t  the  western  8tat«s,  so  that 
potential  resources  of  this  vast  region  have 
not  been  used  to  tbe  fxillest  extent  in  tbe 
war  effort.     The  result  is  obvious. 


Pay  Increate  DemaiMh  of  ^e  Uuted 
Miiie  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSDrr ATI  V  B8 

Friday.  April  16.  1942 
Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.   Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
think  a  Mttle  before  we  denounce  tbe 
United  Mine  Workers.    It  seems  to  me 


that  before  Members  of  Congress  par- 
ticipate In  the  clamor  which  Is  being 
raised  throughout  the  country  against 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  we  should 
have  some  information  before  tLs  a&  to 
the  monthiy  or  annual  wage  which  a 
very  high  p«centage  of  these  miners 
receive. 

I  know  that  during  the  summer  of  1W2 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  the  president 
of  a  local  in  the  soft  coal  area  in  south- 
ern Indiana,  drove  60  miles  a  day.  30 
miles  each  may.  to  work;  that  his  aver- 
age weekly  wage,  working  every  day  that 
the  mine  was  in  operation,  did  not  ex- 
ceed $21  a  week.    At  the  same  time  high- 
school  boys  were  being  paid  over  MO  a 
week  as  janitors  in  the  war  industries 
operating  in  Vanderburgh  County,  Ind. 
Who  is  there  who  will  have  the  nerve 
to  say  that  a  man  with  a  family  should 
receive  $21  a  week  while  doing  the  hai- 
ardous  work  of  mining  coal,  while  boys 
out   on   a    siunmer   quasi-hidJday    lark 
should  be  paid  $40  a  week  for  nmning 
around  with  a  broom?     We  must  re- 
member that  these  wages  are  the  k>wcst 
wages  whj«h  w«re  beinc  paid  in  these 
industries  and  that  you  and  I.  as  tax- 
payers,  are  payii«   ^his   wage  directly 
because  these  war  contracts  are  direct 
obiigations  of  the  Oovemaseni.    Surely 
it  would  be  wril  lor  men  of  other  unions, 
particularly    those   onioBS   whk^   were 
tM-actically  fathered  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  to  withhcM  their  criticism  of 
the  efforts  oi  John  Lu  Lewis  and  tbe 
United    Mine    Workers    to    better    the 
wages  ot  these  coal  miners  against  not 
only  the  operators  but  also  against  the 
vindictive  hatred  of  the  natk)Qal  admin - 
istration. 

I  shall  speak  only  of  the  thind  which 
I  know  personally,  and  I  now  wish  to  in  - 
elude  in  this  statement  excerpts  from  a 
letter  from  a  president  of  another 
United  Biine  Workers  local  in  Warrick 
County  in  southwestern  Indiana  with 
whom  I  went  to  high  school  as  a  boy 
and  whom  I  have  kiK>wn  since  that  time 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and 
an  active,  hard-wwking  member  of  a 
selective-s«^'ice  board.  This  man  is  iw 
roustabout  roughnedt.  but  a  highly  re- 
garded citizen  of  Warrick  County.  Ind. 
You  have  heard  mvicJi  concerning  the  ta 
increase  demanded  by  our  leader,  Mr.  John  L. 
Lewis,  and  for  your  own  Information  1  taow 
yon  will  appreciate  the  opinion  of  one  from 
the  rank  and  lUe,  whom  yen  are  personsUy 
aogtaioted  with.  It  1b  not  only  my  personal 
opinion,  but  the  oplnlcu  of  aU  mmcss  cf 
this  coal- producing  area  when  I  say  that  we 
are  enUUed  to  a  substantial  increase  In 
wages. 

Tlie  basic  day  raU  man  with  a  wage  of  17 
per  day.  5  days  a  week,  seldom  exceeds  a  10- 
day  pay.  two  pays  per  month,  thus  figuring 
around  $140  per  month.  Now  let's  dediict 
the  check-ofts  from  that  amount  Those  of 
us  who  are  subscrlbtng  to  a  10-|jerc«nt  chcck- 
oH  for  War  bonds,  would  total  $14;  plus  the 
5-percent  Victory  tax,  »4*)  (computed  by 
the  Treasury  Department);  and  our  imlon 
dues  intcmatlcnal.  district,  and  local  union, 
totaling  $3.90;  thus  leaving  the  miners  wltli 
tbe  balance  of  $11750,  an  average  ei  9233/2 
per  week.  These  figures  are  baaad  on  full- 
time  employment.  Any  day  lost  win  be  a 
deduclicn  of  $7  per  week. 
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Where  the  cry  of  organizational  self-uuerest 
can  be  raised  against  them,  nor  on  questions 
of    newsprint   supplies,   ur   mailing   rates,   or 


mr  j»5i,  S14  uuus  hi  ouimt'vi.;c  aiiu  u;p  con:- 
pletlon  of  this  plant  I  also  ass.stcd  il? 
Wash!n.rton  d  icgatlon  on  the  auihorlzrVlon 
fur  the  Grand  Coulee  plant,  and  otuer  dclc- 


BatfB  and  KruR»  acUon*,    I  could  find  no       wuri*.   it   utwic   u^iv/ic    ^^   — . .- 

vil^  M^nSiL  1  United  Mine  Workers.    It  seems  to  me 


deduction  of  (7  per  week. 
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Now.  Charlie,  let  us  be  fuir  and  rea-on 
this  tlluation  out  From  that  meager 
amount  we  niu-t  provide  food,  clothing  heat. 
llght.«.  water,  medicine-,  and  other  neces-sl'iea 
of  llvliiR  Then  you  must  a^ree  with  Mr. 
Lewis  when  hf  states  that  the  miner  is  fully 
entitled  to  u  |2-per-d  ly  increase 

It  »»  amu!.in^  and  dis^jus'ling  to  me  when 
the  W«r  Liibcr  Bo.ird  saying  that  wages  could 
not  be  rai-eU  olner  than  provided  by  the 
Little  Steel  forniuln.  when  I  see  men  who 
are  malcii:i;  »60  t^  f80  per  wf.-k  Even  wom- 
en and  «irl«  are  making  th.it  amount  at  war 
plants  in  V'lur  own  Evansvillr  Not  only  that, 
bill  the  pt.stal  r-npioyet.-  arc  given  the  right 
to  work  at  the  war  plant.',  idong  with  their 
reKular  Job  ot  carrying  the  mail.  thvu>  atlord- 
ing  them  tiieir  regular  .salaiy  ol  some  »200 
per  montl).  pluf  anothei  $200  or  bfttir  a'  the 
war  plant  They  are  making  a  Juicy  $400  or 
lx>tier  per  mmith  Then  the  udmml.stration 
will  •i4\  to  tlie  coal  miner  you  iire  amply  paid. 
You  shall  get  no  incr  •a.'-e  Whfii  vnne  450.000 
miners  are  giving  oui  son.-,  daughters,  our 
dollars  and  our  Uve.s  if  necessary,  to  a  Just 
cau.se.     It  Juat  diwsnt  seem  fair 

Thi<5  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
thi.s  thing  oiiRht  to  be  solved  by  collective 
barRalninR.  and  that  the  miners'  demand 
(or  an  annual  vka«e  should  not  be  tos.<ed 
aside  a^  an  unjustifiable  or  .socialistic 
demand. 

I  also  have  in  my  files  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  most  succes.sful  operators  m 
my  district  which  disclo.^es  that  hi.s  mine 
could  run  practically  on  an  annual  basi.s. 
and  that  runninj?  24'j  days  in  a  year  the 
averaee  wage  of  ail  employees,  exclud- 
inp  foremen.  ofUce  men  and  offlcials.  was 
$2,097.  FiRurinK  a  50-week  year,  the 
people  doing  janitor  work  in  war  indus- 
tries are  making  about  this  annual  wage 
and  yet  no  one  would  dare  say  that  they 
have  a  skill  comparable  to  that  of  a 
miner  or  tliat  their  work  compares  m  its 
hazards. 

As  I  recall,  one  of  the  underlying  pur- 
pases  of  the  OuCfey  Act  was  to  bring 
about  some  stabilization  of  this  indus- 
try so  as  to  afford  more  stable  employ- 
ment. Certainly,  if  we  are  goin?^  to  need 
an  annual  supply  of  coal,  we  can  insure 
It  with  a  formula  ba.sed  upon  some  rea- 
sonable concept  of  an  annual  wage. 

If  it  strikes  people  as  unusual  to  con- 
sider tiie  problem  of  coal  on  an  annual 
basis,  am  I  not  Justified  n  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
Is  authorizing  a  subsidy  now  to  the  oil 
companies  covering  the  diflerence  be- 
tween the  transportation  of  petroltum  to 
the  eastern  coast  hy  tanker  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  by  rail  tank  car?  This 
is  Justified  in  time  of  war  on  the  theory 
that  we  have  to  have  this  petroleum  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  that  we  would 
be  confiscatinK  the  property  of  the  oil 
companies  if  we  forced  them  to  continue 
to  sell  their  products  to  the  public  at 
the  old  price  when  their  transportation 
charges  have  been  greatly  increased  as 
a  result  of  submarine  attacks  upon  tank- 
ers on  our  ea.stt'rn  coast.  No  one  has 
questioned  the  payment  of  the  Govern- 
ment subs'.dy  to  preser\e  the  properties 
of  the  oil  companies  and  to  permit  them 
to  pay  their  employees  a  decent  waj^e  by 
naving  tlie  Go\ernment  assume  this  dif- 
ference in  transportation. 

Am  I  crazy  if  I  suguest  that  some  ar- 
ran?:ement  by  the  Government  to  guar- 
antee a  reasonable  annual  wage  for  coal 


Lt.  Geo.  Ben  Lear 
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miners,  even  if  it  Involves  a  subsidy  to 
that  industry,  stands  on  no  different 
ground  than  the  present  subsidy  to  the 
oil  companies?  In  other  words,  if  it  is 
right  to  subsidize  a  man  In  order  to  save 
his  property,  why  is  it  so  terribly  wrong  ; 
for  human  beings  to  ask  for  conditions  I 
in  the  coal  industry  which  will  give  them  | 
a  living  standard,  comparable  to  that  en- 
joyed by  other  war  workers,  for  work  ' 
which  is  more  hazardous  than  90  percrnt  ^ 
of  that  being  conducted  by  other  war  in- 
dustries? 

I  al.so  must  .say  because  I  try  to  walk 
down  the  middlo  of  the  road  that  it  would 
be  !:tatesmaniike  labor  policy  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  make  intelligent, 
conce.ssions  in  order  to  bring  into  efTtn  l 
the  principle  of  an  annual  wage  for  these  | 
workers,  certainly  during  wartime.  If  i 
the  Guflfey  Coal  Act,  which  we  are 
about  to  extend,  will  not  permit  this  to 
be  done,  then  the  act  has  been  a  failure. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate a  subsidy  as  the  necessary  or 
proper  solution;  I  merely  point  out  that 
we  do  have  existing  subsidies  and  that 
the  consuming  pubUc  pays  for  it  even 
though  the  uranting  of  subsidies  i.s  a  nice.  ' 
indirect  metiiod  of  hiding  it  from  the 
public. 


OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  16,  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Commer- 
cial Appeal,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
which  pay.s  tribute  to  Lt.  Gen.  Ben  Lear. 
now  commanding  the  Second  Army,  and 
who  is  subject  to  retirement  on  May  12 
next,  under  the  regulations  of  the  War 
Department. 

Gr>neral  Lear  is  a  distinguished  soldier. 
Under  his  command  literally  thousands 
of  men  who  had  never  seen  military 
service  before  were  trained  and  are  now 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  war  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  courage,  forti- 
tude, vision,  and  ability. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Memphis  will 
miss  G^'neial  Lear,  who  established  his 
headquarters  in  that  southern  city,  and 
who  has  fulfilled  every  huh  sense  of 
civic  obligation. 

"Oln    SPTT    AND    polish" 

Tlie  automatic  retirement  of  Lt  O*  n  Ben 
Lear  on  May  \'2  dies  not  mean  th.it  hi.s  long 
pe.  :od  cf  J=ple!id:d  service  ha.s  terminated, 
and  It  is  this  f.ict  which  leavens  the  an- 
nnjncement  tl'.at  he  is  soon  to  reUnqui^h 
command  of  Second  Army  While  hi.<  de- 
p:irture  from  the  Mid-outh  will  occasion  deep, 
sincere  regiet  it  will  be  compensated  lor.  to 
some  i-xtetit.  by  the  kiuwledKe  that  the  War 
D;'p*''tment  has  furUier  useful  work  for  him 
to  do  to  the  benefit  of  the  Army  and  the 
Nation 

Actually  he  will  be  merely  changing  sta- 
tion, fcr  an  order  Inimediaiely  recalling  him 


to  active  duty  will  accompany  that  which 
places  him  on  the  retired  list  of  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  The  law  compelling  hi.s  re- 
tirement Is  an  old  one  It  is  rigid  Whether 
it  is  wise  m  time  cf  var  is  debatable,  but  no 
purpose  can  be  served  in  arguing  that  point. 
It  is  the  law.  and  the  War  Department  metic- 
ulously obeys 

It  Is  going  to  be  very  d:f!lcult  for  Memphis 
to  say  good-bye  to  Ciencral  Lear  He  is  not 
only  a  gri'r.d  soldier,  but  has  been  a  grar.d 
cilwen  It  was  ct  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  civilian  population  tome  to  under- 
standing of  Army  methods  and  the  reasons 
why  a  definite  pattern  Is  followed.  No  Armv 
olllcer  of  the  many  we  have  known  who  have 
b«>en  stationed  at  M<-inphis  has  accomplished 
more  than  Cieneral  Leiir  In  developing  that 
needed  understanduig.  and  what  he  hii.s  done 
has  been  achieved  un.osientatiously 

There  is  a  great  deal  we  could  write  of  him 
now.  for  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  know 
him  rather  intimately  He  wouldn't  like  It. 
First,  last,  and  always,  he  Is  a  soldier -and 
ihcy  di  n  t  come  any  better  He  has  the  true 
soldiers  burning  love  of  countiy.  He  has 
said  and  done  the  things-  whicli  he.  as  a  good 
soldier,  believed  best  f<ir  the  Army  and  best 
for  country,  and  in  the  doing  he  has  been 
completely  unafraid 

The  successful  innovations  in  troop  train- 
ing wtilch  he  instituted  are  matters  of  record, 
and  the  entire  Army  has  benefitted  thereby. 
His  great  Job  has  been  to  produce  "soldiers 
fit  to  light  '  That  desire  lias  dominated 
e\-erythlng  he  has  done — even  to  his  thinking 
and  his  dreaming 

For  a  l<jng  time  we  have  wanted  to  give 
him  a  nickname  If  we  were  to  choose  one  it 
would  be  •Old  Spit-and-Pohsh  '  No  other 
fits  him  quite  so  well  It  means  rigid  insis- 
tence that  trix^ps  everlastingly  di>  thosa 
things  which  prtxltice  the  clean  equipment 
the  fighting  demands  and  which  inspire  pridt 
In  appearance,  unit  and  cause 

That  if  not  all  It  means  that  a  man  will 
bo  so  dls(ipllned--b<xly  and  mind — that 
when,  under  stress  of  battle,  his  soul  and 
emotions  may  revolt,  he  will  automatically  do 
the  right  thing — that  the  Inspiration  "not  to 
let  his  outfit  down  "  will  dominate  every  otlier 
reaction  That  Is  the  real  motive  Ix-hlnd  the 
type  of  discipline  General  Lear  demands,  and 
which  has  led  to  the  accepted  estimate  of 
him  as  beiiiif  a  "strict  disclphnarian."  The 
record  to  date  cf  thus  war  has  proved  tliat  the 
"spit-and-pohsh"  outfits  have  distinguished 
themselves  high  above  the  rest. 

Perhaps  what  we  mean  by  the  phra.se  has 
no  bitter  Illustration  than  an  Incident  in- 
volving n  battalion  of  the  Argylc  and  Suther- 
land Highland  Regiment,  a  British  regular 
outfit  The  battalnii.  statKiied  at  Singapore, 
spearlieaded  ti^e  British  defence  cchimns  in 
Miilaya  It  left  Singapore  for  the  peninsula 
tip  w.th  full  wartime  strength  of  about  1.400 
men 

If  fought  a  delaying  action  all  the  way 
down  the  penliisula  and  back  to  Singapore. 
B?cauRe  it  had  been  first  out  It  was  assigned 
the  head  of  the  Briti.sh  column  on  the  return 
over  the  causeway  Out  of  the  original  1  4C0 
there  were  79  cflRcers  and  men  left.  Thrre 
wa.-i  no  -sneaking  back  Into  Singapore  m  the 
dead  of  night  Tne  lone  p:per  left  struck 
up  the  old  Sct)ts'  air.  Crck  o'  the  North,  and 
back  over  the  causeway,  in  light  of  day  and 
unccr  encnn  fire,  mrrch^xl  the  79— the  bat- 
talion decimated  but  gallantry  and  pride  and 
discipline  undefeated  The  panic-stricken 
civilir.n  p<?pul»ce  h.id  an  exnmple  that  diiy. 
That's  "spit-and-pol:sh  '  It  c<iuld  be  said 
another  way— 79  •good  soldiers"'  marched  into 
Singapore 

That's  what  Ben  Lear  has  been  teaching  the 
American   Army — to  do  things    that  way. 

We  wish  him  no  life  of  ease,  but  a  new, 
tough  Job.  and  along  with  it  a  good  horse 
to  ride,  and  always  the  health  to  sit  straight 
In  the  baddie  aa  befits  a  good  cuvalrymaa. 


Tkc  EnforcmcBt  of  SoTiet  Citiseiulup  on 
Polish  Refnceet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or  mrsTGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Fridav.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "One  and  a  Half  Million  Poles  Re- 
ported Held  as  Red  "Pawns',"  which  was 
written  by  the  brilliant  Chicago  Tribune 
stafT  writer.  Mr.  Walter  Trohan,  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  under  date  of  April  11, 
1943: 

One  AMD  Owr-H^Lr  Million  Poles  Reported 
HriD  AS  Red  Pawns — Used  To  Gag  Opposi- 
tion TO  TmarroRML  GaAB 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  D.  C  .  AprU  10.— Evidence  that 
Russia  Is  pressing  her  claim  to  eastern  Poland 
by  enforcing  Soviet  citizenship  on  one  and  a 
half  million  Polish  refugees  In  that  country 
has  been  received  by  the  American  CSovern- 
ment. 

The  Soviets  have  stopped  releaBlng  refugee 
Poles,  under  a  program  ananged  by  Gen 
Wladyslaw  Sikorskl.  Polish  prime  mlnister- 
In-exile  in  London,  and  Josef  Stalin,  Prune 
Minister  of  Rtissla. 

The  "reds"  have  been  using  the  one  and  a 
hall  million  Poles  as  pawns  In  one  of  the 
(greatest  mass  blackmail  plots  In  history,  ac- 
cording to  Information  received  here.  The 
exiled  Polish  government  in  London  has  been 
told  by  indirection  not  to  press  for  full 
restoration  of  the  pre-war  Poland,  because 
things  might  go  badly  for  the  Polish  refugees 

Jan  Clechanowskl.  Polish  Amtassador.  con- 
ferred with  President  Roosevelt  this  week. 
It  was  assumed  they  dlscused  the  latest  Po- 
lish problem.  However,  neither  the  White 
House  nor  the  Polish  Embassy  would  say  more 
than  that  the  Ambassador  presented  a  mes- 
sage from  Premier  Sikorskl. 

red   claims    Pt'BLISHn) 

Russia     advanced     her    claim     to    eastern 

Poland  in  an  article  written  last  February 
In  Pravda.  official  organ  of  the  "red  '  govern- 
ment, by  Aiexandtr  Korneicliuk  member  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Republic  Since  the  appearance  of  the  article. 
Which  attracted  world-wide  attention  because 
of  its  ECknowk dement  of  Soviet  Imperialistic 
designs.  Kornelchuk  has  been  made  under- 
secretary for  foreign  affairs,  a  position  which 
correspcnd5  to  that  held  by  Under  Sc rotary 
of  State  Sumner  Welles. 

With  the  announcement  of  Russia  s  ter- 
ritorial ambiilons,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion received  here,  the  Polish  refugees  be- 
came hostages  to  the  Soviet  G.  vernment. 
All  token  releases  of  Polish  refugees  were 
halted  and  a  systematic  campaign  was  be- 
gun to  enforce  Soviet  citizenship  on  the 
Poles. 

Those  refugees,  who  refuse  to  take  out 
Soviet  passports,  it  was  reported,  are  denied 
food  and  are  sent  to  enforced  labor  camps. 
Reports  cf  the  beating  of  patriotic  men. 
Women,  and  children,  who  hive  refused  to 
place  themselves  under  the  "red"  flag,  have 
been  received  here 

The  attempt  to  enforce  "red"  citizenship  on 
the  Polish  hcstages  followed  reported  Brit- 
ish blessing  cf  Rusria's  Imperialism.  It  was 
reported  that  Britifh  Foreign  Secretary  An- 
thony Eden  dtiring  his  recent  mission  here 


urged  American  leaders  not  to  thwart  Rus- 
sian expansion  aims,  at  least  for  the  present. 
The  Poles  Involved  were  driven  Into  Russia 
during  the  Russo-Gemian  partition  of  their 
country  In  the  fall  of  1939.  At  that  time 
they  numbered  1.800.000  men,  women,  and 
children,  many  of  them  Jews. 

OVn   300,000  HAVE  dikd 

Between  300,000  and  400.000  died.  Including 
Jan  PUsudskl.  financier  and  brother  of  the 
Polish  soldier-statesman,  Marshal  Pllsudslcl, 
and  Alexander  Prystor,  fornwr  Prime  Minister. 

When  Poles  In  America  celebrated  a  mass 
for  these  dead  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in 
New  York  City,  the  State  Department,  re- 
portedly motivated  by  Communist  sympa- 
thizers, attempted  to  call  off  the  SDlemn  me- 
morial on  the  ground  the  prayers  might 
embarrass  the  Soviets 

Rusfcia  promised  to  release  all  the  Polish 
refugees,  but  allowed  only  145.000  to  leave  the 
country.  These  have  found  temporary  refuge 
In  Persia  awaiting  transfer  to  the  New  World. 
Arran3ements  were  made  for  shipment  to 
Mexico  However,  none  has  been  transferred 
to  date  and  only  10.000  have  received  visas. 

It  was  reported  In  American  relief  circles 
here  that  the  Soviet  campaign  for  enforced 
citizenship  of  the  refugees  has  upset  humani- 
tarian efforts  among  the  Poles  Distribution 
of  food,  clothing,  medical  supplies,  and  other 
necessities  has  been  overturned  by  the  Red 
campaign  and  many  of  the  refugees  are  In 
dire  want.  It  was  said. 


Pay  As  You  Go 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  building  and  construction 
trades  council  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict of  Boston,  to  endorse  the  Rum! 
pay-as-you-go  plan  of  taxation: 

Building  and  Construction 

Trades  of  the 
MiTROPOUTAN  District. 
Boston.  Mo-ss  .  April  14,  1943. 
Hon    Richard  B    Wioglrswokth . 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

DE.A.H  Congressman  Wiogleswobth  :  At  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict, held  Monday.  April  12.  the  Secretary 
was  Instructed  to  communicate  with  you  and 
Inform  you  that  otir  council  voted  "to  en- 
dorse the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  plan  of  taxa- 
tion " 

Therefore,  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going vote,  we  beg  to  advise  that  our  council 
has  In  affiliation  to  it  52  local  unions  c;  m- 
fX3sed  of  building  and  construction  trades 
workers,  ranging  from  laborers  to  skilled 
mechanics 

During  1942,  these  workers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  various  construction  projects  and 
their  ei>r!iings  hue  reached  an  unprece- 
dented high  m  the  construction  industry. 
For  the  firft  time  In  2  years,  we  now  have 
membPrs  of  these  varlou.*!  unions  returning 
to  the  loa&ng  halls,  and  we  anticipate  a  tre- 
mendous step-up  In  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed because  of  the  let-down  In  govern- 
menul  construction,  particularly,  and  we 
know  definitely  that  until  the  ww  la  over. 


there  will  be  no  city,  town,  or  State  oonatruc- 
tlon,  neither  will  there  be  investment  ot 
private  capital  m  the  coostrxKtion  of  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing,  or  residential  build- 
ings, for  reasons  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted. 

The  point  that  we  want  to  make  la  that 
during  1941-42.  our  workers  received  luU- 
tlme  wages,  now  they  are  on  p«rt-tln»e  em- 
ployment. They  have  not  saved  any  money 
because  the  money  they  received  has  gone  to 
pay  off  debts,  has  provided  a  better  standard 
of  living,  and  has  created  a  false  impre^si'in 
that  good  times  were  here  and  were  to  con- 
tinue Indeflnttely.  These  people  now  are 
faced  with  jwying  taxes  on  their  1942  in- 
come and.  no  doubt,  will  be  forced  to  skimp 
and  sacrifice,  mortgage  their  homes,  and  give 
up  essential"?  in  order  to  pay  this  tax 

On  the  other  hand,  however.  If  the  pay- 
as-you-go-tax  plan  la  In  effect,  the  load 
would  be  eased  The  workers  would  adUist 
themselves  to  paying  taxes  as  they  pay  their 
bills  out  of  current  Income  and  would  not 
be  piling  up  a  debt  that  would  overwhelm 
them. 

We  feel  that  there  Is  considerable  merit 
from  the  workerc"  point  of  view  In  the  pav- 
as-you-go  plan  of  taxation,  and  we  urge 
that  you  support  this  form  of  payment  of  In- 
come taxes  thereby  relieving  the  wortcer  of 
the  bi'fden  that  he  now.  of  necessity,  ir 
forced  to  carry. 

Very  truly  yours. 

BtTILDrNO    and    OOWBTRTTCTtOK    TRAOCS 

Council  or  thi  IfaimmiiUTaw  Dta- 

TRICT. 

E.  A.  JOHKBON.  JB«crct«r»-rne««ir«r. 


Hull  Unaware  of  F.  D.-Eden  Poland 
•T)etl" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or  MicnicAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  13.  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington-Times  Herald  of  today: 

Hull  Unaware  or  F  D.-Eden  Poland  "DaAL" 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  yesterday 
denied  knowledge  of  a  reported  agreement 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  calling  for 
restoration  of  Poland's  pre-war  boundaries. 

The  agreement  was  reported  in  dispatches 
from  Ix)ndon.  Hull  said  if  such  an  agree- 
ment had  been  effected  he  would  probably, 
but  not  necessarily,  have  information  of  It. 

DAUES'   STORY   CHALLENGED 

The  London  report  surprised  diplomatic 
circles  here  because  It  had  been  widely  be- 
lieved Eden  came  here  to  secure  the  Presl- 
denfs  endorsement  of  Russian  alms,  which 
Britain  Is  believed  to  have  approved,  to  take 
over  a  large  section  of  eastern  Poland 

As  Hull  denied  this  Government  has 
pledged  itself  to  restore  pre-war  Poland,  Po- 
lish Ambns.=ador  Jan  CiechanowskI  sharply 
challenged  a  Ufe  Magazine  article  mTltten 
by  Joseph  E.  Davies.  former  ambasscdor  to 
Russia,  which  Indorsed  the  Soviet's  claim  to 
eastern  Poland. 

In  the  first  Polish  official  expreaalon  on 
the  Polish-Russian  frontier  dispute,  »h  ch 
was  precipitated  by  the  advancement  cf 
Soviet    claims    In    an     article    written    by 
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navins  ir.c  CjO\crnment  assume  tins  clii- 
ferencf  in  tiau.sporiation. 

Am  I  crazy  if  I  suKuest  that  some  ar- 
ran,':ement  by  the  Government  to  guar- 
antee a  reasonable  annual  wage  lor  coal 


f!L 


Department  lias  lurfher  useful  work  for  him 
to  do  to  the  benefit  of  the  Army  and  the 
Nation 

Actiiiillv.  he  will   be  merely  changing  sta- 
tion, loi  aa  order  iiumeUtaiely  recalling  iiiin 


American   Army— to  do  things    that  way. 

We  wish  him  no  life  of  ease,  but  a  new, 
tough  Job.  and  alonp  with  it  a  good  horse 
to  ride,  and  alw.iys  tr.e  health  to  sit  Btra-.ght 
in  the  saddle  «u  befits  a  good  Cuvalrymaa. 


the  Polish  hc8taf;es  followed  reported  Brlt- 
l5h  b'.essing  cf  Rusria's  imperialism.  It  was 
reported  that  Brltlfb  Foreign  Secretary  An- 
thony Eden  during  bis  recent  mls£ion  here 


mendous  step-up  In  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed because  of  the  let -down  In  govern - 
menul  construction,  particularly,  and  we 
know  definitely  that  until  the  war  1«  over. 


the  Pollsh-Ru?£lan  frontier  dispute,  wh  ch 
was  precipiuted  by  the  advancement  cf 
Soviet    claim*    In    an    article    written    by 
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Alekaander  Kornejtchuk.  under  aecretary  of 
foreign  affairs,  for  official  Red  newspaper 
Pravda.  the  Polish  Ambassador  listed  four 
inaccurate  siatement.s  bv  Davlev: 

"1  Ambaiwador  Davn-s'  atatcment  that 
Poland's  ea.stern  trrritLki"le'<  were  carved  out 
of  and  taken  away  from  Russia  i.s  both  In- 
correct and  misleading  because  it  implies 
that  thes<>  territoripa  were  B(Mz«-d  by  force 
Ritd  iield  by  Poland  against  the  wiU  cf  the 
Union  oX  S<jviet  S)Ci«list  Republics. 

"STATIMtNT    INCORBICT 

"2  Further  in  thl.s  article  Ambas.sador 
Davies  wiys  that  6  (XX)  000  UJciainlaiis  were 
arbararily  converted  into  Polish  citizens 
after  the  last  war.  This  statement  Is  In- 
correct 

•'3  Contrary  to  Mr  IDavie.s'  a.'isertlon.  there 
was  no  such  thing  a.«  a  Curzon  comnnsslon 
under  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  confer- 
ence of  Versailles  did  not  .settle  the  eastern 
bouiularies  of  Poland  Nor  was  the  so-called 
Curznn  line  the  line  of  racial  demarcation  of 
PoUfh  and  Russian  nationalities. 

•'4  In  another  paraRraph  of  his  article 
Ambassador  Davies  stales  tlial  it  wa."  Poland 
who  haa  now  raised  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  these  controversial  frontier  mutters,  and 
that  this  was  done  ciintiary  to  the  Implied 
consent  tti  the  postponement  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  l.s.>iue  until  after  victory  " 

The  Ambassador  said  the  Pollsh-Rusalan 
frontier  was  fixed  by  virtue  cf  the  Treaty  of 
Rifta.  concluded  March  IR.  1921.  which  treaty 
waa  approved  by  tlie  Allied  powers  in  1923, 
and  tliat  the  frontier  was  not  hxed  by  force. 

Aa  a  result  of  this  treaty,  he  continued, 
answering  the  Davie..  H.'^sertion  of  enforced 
citizenship  of  Ukrainians,  the  acquisition  of 
cltlzetiahlp  on  both  sides  cf  the  Polish-Soviet 
lX5rder  was  natural. 

riXID  BY    RIGA   PARI  EY 

"Tlie  citizenship  of  these  populations  waa 
never  assailed  or  questioned  by  either  o'  the 
Signatories  to  tlie  Riga  treaty."  he  said.  "At 
no  time  •  •  •  did  that  population  ever 
express  the  desire  to  be  Incorporated  to  Soviet 
Russia  or  to  Soviet  Ukraine  " 

The  Ambassador  said  the  so-called  Curron 
line  WiCN  a  tentative  demarcation  line  whicli 
Ixird  Cumon,  then  British  foreign  secretary. 
8UKKe'«ted  in  the  hope  of  >topplnt?  Polish- 
Soviet  hostilities  in  1920  The  line  was  re- 
jected, he  said,  by  the  reds"  and  the  frontier 
was  finally  fixed  by  the  Riga  conference  at 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  a  Polish 
victory. 

Tlie  Amba.s»ador  labeled  as  a  misstatement 
of  fact  the  Davies  assertion  th.it  the  Polish 
Ooverninent  hud  raised  the  b  >undary  Is.-ue. 
He  charged  it  was  first  rHised  by  Under  For- 
eign Secretary  Kornejtchuk  in  the  Communist 
organ  Pravdii.  which  article  was  officially  cir- 
culated in  the  official  Information  Bulletin 
by  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Wi^shington. 


Stabilizatioo  of  InternatioDal  Exchange 


EXTENSION  OP   RE\LARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  16.  l'J43 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mjijor  pioblem.s  tJiat  will  face  the  post- 
war world  uill  be  the  stabihzation  of  in- 
ternational exchange. 

Two  plans  have  been  propo.sed.  One 
by  the  Treasury  D^'partmont  of  the 
Uintod   States,   spcnsored   by    Secretary 


Morgenthau.  and  one  by  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  which  seems  to  be  what 
is  known  a.s  the  Keynes  plan. 

The  fundamental  diflerence,  as  I  grasp 
it.  is  this;  The  Morgenthau  plan  would 
introduce  a  gold  basis  for  this  interna- 
tional credit  mechanism.  The  Keynes 
plan  makes  it  merely  a  bookkeeping 
credit,  which  I  feel  is  not  as  sound  as  the 
Treasury  plan. 

As  yet  we  have  had  no  proposals  from 
either  Ru.'isia  or  China.  It  is  my  hope, 
however,  that  the  proposals  these  two 
governments  offer  will  be  given  full  con- 
sideration. 

Personally,  I  like  the  Morgenthau  plan. 
It  seem.s  to  me  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
psychology  of  the  pre.sent. 

I  am  confident  that  businessmen,  the 
world  over,  would  feel  that  an  interna- 
tional exchange  unit  based  on  gold  would 
be  more  stable  than  one  based  on  a  mere 
bookkeeping  entry. 

Without  attempting  a  too  elaborate  de- 
tail of  the  provisions  of  the  two  pro- 
posals, I  am  inserting  a  draft  of  the  prin- 
cipal diflferences  between  the  two  plans 
which  the  Treasury  kindly  supplied. 

First.  The  Treasury  draft  provides  for 
a  fund  with  resources  of  gold,  local  cur- 
rency, and  government  securities  con- 
tributed by  the  participating  countries. 
These  resources  would  b<?  used  to  sell  for- 
eign exchange  for  local  currency,  under 
adequate  safeguards,  to  countries  requir- 
ing such  exchange  for  their  current 
transactions. 

The  Keynes  plan  provides  for  bock 
credits  in  the  form  of  bancor  to  be  avail- 
able to  countries  with  a  debit  balance  on 
their  international  transactions,  the 
financing  of  this  deficit  In  local  currency 
to  be  undertaken  by  countries  with  a 
credit  balance  on  their  international 
transactions.  The  appropriate  debit  and 
credit  balances  for  each  country  would  be 
represented  in  terms  of  bancor  on  the 
books  of  the  International  Clearing 
Union. 

Second.  The  Trea.sury  draft  provides 
that  votins  power  be  distributed  among 
participating  countries  on  the  basis  of 
their  sub.scnptions  to  the  fund.  The 
sub.*-criptions  of  each  country  would  be 
based  on  a  combination  of  such  factors  as 
its  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange, 
its  national  income,  and  changes  In  its 
balance  of  payments  position. 

The  Keyne.s  plan  provides  that  voting 
power  be  distributed  among  participating 
countries  on  the  basis  of  their  pre-war 
foreign  trade.  Some  provLsion  is  made 
for  reducing  the  voting  power  of  coun- 
tries with  excessive  debit  balances  and 
increasing  the  voting  power  of  countries 
v^ith  crt'dit  balances  on  the  book.s  of  the 
International  Clearing  Union. 

Tlurd.  The  Treasury  draft  provides  a 
distinct  limit  to  the  obligation  of  any 
participating  country  to  provide  funds 
for  facilitating  the  maintenance  of  sta- 
bilitv  in  ex(  hange  rates. 

The  Keynes  plan  for  an  Inlernational 
clearing  union  does  not  provide  such 
definitive  limits,  althou;;h  penalties  aie 
placed  upon  countries  whose  debit  bal- 
ances exceed  their  allotted  quotas. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
economic  chaos  and  black  night  In  the 
turmoil   that    will   necessarily   cn>ue   in 


'  the  post-war  period,  some  such  plan  will 
j  have  to  be  adopted. 
I  The  pre.sent  Treasury  plan,  as  well  as 
'  the  Keynes  plan,  is  purely  tentative.  To 
I  my  mind  it  is  similar  to  an  architect's 
j  drawing  of  a  building,  showing  eleva- 
j  tions  and  floor  plans  but  minus  detailed 
1   specifications. 

It  does,  however,  pre.sent  an  opportu- 
nity for  disciission  and  to  that  extent  it 
is  an  important  contribution  to  this 
single  but  tremendously  important  phase 
of  post-war  planning. 


Army  Postal  Service  It  Training  Men  To 
Carry  on  the  Huge  Task  of  Handling 
Army  Mail 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  -nxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  meet  difficult  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Army  is  the  colossal 
task  of  moving  and  distributing  mall  to 
our  soldiers  all  over  the  world. 

The  Army  Postal  Service  is  meeting 
this  problem  with  an  ever  increasing  ef- 
ficiency. 

Men  are  being  constantly  trained  in 
the  method  of  handling  the  Army  mails. 
A  school  is  conducted  at  West  Chester. 
Pa.,  for  this  purpose. 

Col.  C.  C.  Gamer,  deputy  director  for 
planning  of  the  Army  Postal  Service,  de- 
livered an  address  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  to  a  graduating  class  of  the  school 
at  West  Chester.  Colonel  Garner,  like 
many  other  officers  in  the  Army  Postal 
Service,  was  an  experienced  and  able 
postal  official  in  civilian  life.  He  was  in 
the  United  States  postal  system  from  May 
1920  until  the  tune  he  entered  the  Army 
Postal  Service. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
for  the  address  of  Colonel  Garner  to  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  for  the  information  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congre.ss. 

The  Army  Postal  Ser\'ice  op«^rates  as  a 
unit  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Depart- 
ment. The  director  of  this  service  is 
Brig.  Gen.  C.  S.  Adams,  now  on  duty 
overseas.  Col.  W.  A.  Kenyon  is  acting  di- 
rtX'tor  during  his  absence.  The  executive 
officer  of  this  service  is  Col.  George  E. 
I>aacs. 

These  men.  along  with  Colonel  Garner, 
head  a  devoted  and  loyal  unit  of  the  Army 
that  is  constantly  .'-Iriving  to  overcome, 
and  som;  times  overcoming  insurmount- 
able problems,  to  keep  the  mail  flowing  to 
our  soldiers. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 

I  welcome  you  Into  the  ranks  cf  the 
Army  P<  stal  Service  On  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire Army  postal  organization  I  extend  to  you 
our  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  success- 
ful completion  of  your  Army  postal  training 
course 

Today  marks  the  oeglnnlng  of  a  new  and 
highly  significant  era  in  Army  postal  organi- 
zation.    It  likewise  represents  a  mUeatone  uf 


progreos  for  thlB  greftt  world-wide  postal  syt- 
tem.  which  to  twlng  operated  by  the  War  De- 
partment as  an  integral  part  of  the  Army 

Itaelf. 

Prom  this  beautiful  campus  here  at  the 
West  Cheater  State  Teachers  College  you  men 
who  have  Just  completed  the  prescribed 
postal  course  of  the  first  enlisted  postal 
Bchooi  ever  to  be  establlahed  will  go  forth  to 
areas  throughout  the  world  where  American 
troops  are  stationed. 

You  will  carry  with  you  a  basic  and  funda- 
mental concept  of  the  Army  poetai  problems 
and  by  so  doing  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
better  serve  the  Army  In  the  providing  of 
complete  postal  facilities. 

As  memtjers  of  the  first  graduating  class  of 
Enlisted  Branch  No.  B  of  the  Army  Admin- 
istration Schools,  you  have  rounded  out  your 
basic  military  training  with  a  specialized 
training  in  Army  postal  operations  This. 
added  to  your  previovis  postal  experience  in 
the  civUian  postal  system  prior  to  your  en- 
trance into  the  Army,  should,  and  I  feel  does, 
qualify  you  admirably  for  your  respective  as- 
signments. 

In  coming  into  the  Army  Postal  Service  it 
Is  most  important  tliat  you  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  your  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. This,  I  know,  has  been  instilled  in  you 
here  at  this  school,  and  upon  this  point  I 
cannot  dwell  too  strongly. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  pause  to  contem- 
plate  the  importance  of  our  Job. 

It  is  not  oversutement  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  manner  in  which  you  as  individuals 
fulfill  your  respective  assignments  will  be 
reflected  in  varying  degrees  in  the  fighting 
qualities  of  American  troops  now  engaged  in 
an  all-out  strugle  for  the  preservation  of 
our  democratic  Ideals. 

For,  we  must  not  for  one  Instant  fail  to 
comprehend  to  the  fullest  the  vital  role 
which  the  malls  play  in  maintaining  and 
boosting  morale  among  American  troops. 
Ours  is  a  citizen  Army.  The  great  majority 
of  its  members  have  only  recently  left  their 
homes,  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their 
Jobs.  They  have  only  recently  left  their  na- 
tive or  chosen  communities.  In  many  cases 
they  have  t)een  moved  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth  Some  are  serving  on  the  rim  of 
the  Arctic,  some  around  the  Equator,  some 
In  the  wilds  of  New  Guinea,  some  on  the 
sands  of  the  western  desert,  some  on  lonely 
outposes  in  the  South  Pacific — all  thousands 
of  miles  from  home 

Their  every  thought  Is  on  winning  this  war 
and  winning  it  In  the  fastest  possible  time. 
But  the  underlying  and  most  precious 
thoughts  in  their  mind  from  day  to  day  are 
of  loved  ones  back  home:  of  their  mothers, 
their  fathers,  their  brothers,  their  sisters, 
their  sons,  their  brothers,  their  sisters, 
their  fr'enda.  Their  only  means  of  main- 
taining this  human  link  with  these  folks 
back  borne  is  through  the  Army  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  facilities  it  provides. 

To  them,  mail  is  as  important  as  food. 
This  but  few  will  deny.  It  is  your  job  to  get 
this  mall  to  and  from  them.  By  the  service 
you  render  so  likewise  will  their  morale  be 
fixed. 

Ever  cognizant  of  this,  the  War  Department 
and  the  Army  Is  doing  everything  within  Its 
power  and  exerting  every  effort  at  iU  com- 
mand to  provide  the  l)e8t  possible  maU  service 
at  all  times  to  American  soldlert. 

Your  ingenuity  wlU  Xx  taxed — your  re- 
•otircefulness  challenged— and  you  as  postal 
experts  will  be  constantly  called  upon  to 
meet  problems  with  which  you  were  never 
confronted  In  the  post  offices  In  which  you 
•erved  as  civilians. 

This  is  the  challenge  you  have  accepted  in 
completing  this  course.  This  Is  the  chal- 
lenge the  Army  Postal  Service  expects  you 
to  meet.    By  so  doing  you  will  be  making  a 
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definite  and  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  all-Important  Army 
postal  link. 

In  the  larger  aeiue  you  will  be  making  • 
singular  contribution  to  the  soldiers  whose 
maU  you  are  handling — a  contribution  to 
their  morale  in  th«  form  of  mental  ammuni- 
tion which  will  be  reflected  In  their  fighting 
qualities. 

Tours  la  a  responsibility  as  great  as  that 
held  by  any  enlisted  man  in  any  branch  of 
the  Army,  becatise  your  efforts  will  touch 
Intimately  thotisands  of  soldiers  and  thou- 
sands of  their  famUies,  relatives,  and  friends 
at  home. 

The  Army  Postal  Service,  in  providing  mall 
facilities  to  and  from  and  within  all  overseas 
theaters  of  operation.  Is  today  performing 
the  greatest  single  postal  Job  ever  undertaken 
by  any  postal  system,  civilian  or  military. 

To  have  a  part  In  this  vital  service  which 
means  so  much  to  every  man  In  the  Army 
from  the  highest  ranking  general  ofBcer 
to  the  rawest  recruit  is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  which  you  should  cherish. 

Yours  is  a  grave  responsibility  to  your  fel- 
low soldiers,  to  the  Army  proper,  and  to  the 
people  of  America.  You  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  carefully  trained.  To  yovir  care 
has  been  entrusted  an  important  role  in 
maintaining  the  personal-communications 
link  between  soldiers  In  the  field,  in  combat 
zones,  in  the  front  lines  and  their  families, 
relatives,  and  friends  back  iiome. 

Never,  for  a  single  moment,  misplace  that 
trust,  that  confidence,  that  responsibility 
which  is  now  yours. 

I  thank  you. 


Nebraska's  Tri-County  Project  Can  Pro- 
duce Enormoas  Foodstuffs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NEBSASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  Congress  to  an 
irrigation  project  out  in  Nebraska.  This 
was  originally  called  the  tri-county 
project,  but  is  more  properly  referred  to 
as  the  Central  Nebraska  Public  Power 
and  Irrigation  District.  It  serves  the 
counties  of  Gosper,  Phelps,  Kearney,  and 
Adams. 

This  territory  has  an  excellent  soil 
and  with  thL.  irrigation  water  it  can  be 
made  to  produce  in  a  manner  that  is 
excelled  by  no  other  area.  Right  now 
It  is  not  in  production  like  it  should  be. 
because  of  the  manpower  shortage,  the 
need  for  machinery,  and  the  need  for 
some  further  development  in  the  way 
of  additional  ditches,  land  leveling,  and 
like  work,  which  again  calls  for  man- 
power and  machinery. 

In  the  efforts  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction and  to  do  it  quickly,  immediate 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  great 
potentialities  of  this  splendid  area.  The 
people  of  that  area  have  lived  through 
years  of  drought,  working  to  make 
irrigation  become  a  reality.  If  given  a 
chance  now  they  can  render  an  unusual 


service  to  our  coimtry  In  added  food 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  a  resolution  from 
the  Tri-County  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion; following  this,  a  letter  that  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Chester  Davis  and  my 
reply  thereto: 

■•Whereas  the  tri-county  area  comprises 
170.000  acres  of  class  1  irrigable  land,  with 
ditches  already  constructed  and  l.OOO.OUO 
acre-feet  of  water  already  In  storage  in  the 
Kingsley  Dam.  which  has  a  total  capacity 
of  2.000.000  acre-feet,  but  only  55  300  acres 
is  now  being  Irrigated  because  of  the  lack 
of  suitable  and  sufficient  farm  equipment, 
shortage  of  farm  iatwr,  and  land  development. 
And  further  that  if  land-leveling  equipment 
and  credit  faculties  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  farmers  and  landowners  in  this 
district  the  Irrigated  acreage  lor  ltK4  pro- 
duction coiUd  be  doubled:  Therefore  be  It 
'Resolved.  That  we  the  t)oard  of  directors 
of  the  Trl-County  Water  Users  Association,  an 
organization  of  the  irrigation  farmers  under 
the  tri-county  system,  do  hereby  petition  the 
Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  Division 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for 
assistance  In  getting  the  land  properly  de- 
veloped for  efficient  irrigation  and  in  getting 
of  additional  farm  equipment  and  labor  to 
properly  cultivate  and  crop  the  land  so  that 
this  district  can  materially  Increase  In  liK4 
the  production  of  the  food  so  badly  needed 
in  the  war  effort." 

By  action  of  the  Ixiard  of  directors  at  a 
special  meeting  held  on  AprU  6  it  was  re- 
quested that  the  above  petlUon  be  sent  to 
Senator  Hugh  A.  Butler;  Senator  Kenneth  S. 
Wherry;  Congressman  Carl  T.  Cvirtls;  Claude 
R.  Wlckard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Chester 
C.  Davis.  Food  Administrator;  and  C  H.  Will- 
son,  Area  Director.  WaUr  Conservation  and 
UtUlzatlon  Division  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

Tei-County  Water  Ustas  Association, 
Axel  L.  SjocaiN,  President 
Clarence  A.  Peterson.  Secretary. 


Food  Production  and  Distribution 

Administration. 
Washington.  D.  C,  April   12,   1943. 
Hon   Carl  T.  Ctnms. 

House  of  Representative.^. 

Dear  Mr.  Cttrtis:  I  appreciate  your  keen 
interest  In  increasing  the  production  of  war- 
needed  crops  and  In  the  fuller  utilization  of 
lands  under  the  ditches  of  the  Central  Ne- 
braska Public  Power  and  Irrigation  District 
for  this  purpose  as  expresses!  in  yotir  letter 
of  March  31. 

Representatives  of  several  Department  of 
Agriculture  agencies  Interested  In  the  pro- 
duction posslbllltlles  of  this  area  recently 
discussed  the  situation  with  the  agricultural 
engineer  and  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the 
district.  Approximately  60.000  of  the  170.000 
acres  in  the  Platte  River  watershed  served  by 
this  District  will  probably  be  Irrigated  this 
year  by  about  900  farmers.  Water  Is  available 
for  the  remaining  110,000  acres,  but  under 
existing  circumstances  th    prospects  for  its 

application  to  the  land  In  the  near  future  are 
not  good. 

Technical  assistance  to  farmers  in  laying 
out  farm  ditches  and  laterals  and  making 
available  heavy  equipment  for  leveling  about 
20  percent  of  the  land  are  necessary  to  place 
it  in  condition  for  irrigating  Effortis  are 
being  made  to  help  the  district  locate  heavy 
equipment  suitable  for  lateral  construction 
and  land  leveling  with  a  view  to  preparing 
additional  land  for  Urlgation  next  year  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

As  yoi-  have  indicated,  it  appears  that 
shorUge  cf  farm  labor  and  farm  machinery 


X^A 


■J.  4 


major  pioblfiiis  that  will  face  the  post- 
war world  will  be  the  stabilization  of  in- 
ternalional  exchange. 

Two  plans  have  bt'en  proposed.  One 
by  the  Treasury  D.-parimont  of  the 
United   States,   sponsored  by   Secretary 


denmtue  limits,  althoiuh  penalties  aie 
placed  upon  countries  whose  debit  bal- 
ancers exceed  their  allotted  quotas. 

One  thinp  is  certain,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
economic  chaos  and  black  night  in  the 
turmoil   that    will   necessarily   en^iue   in 


lire  Army  posiai  or>;anization  I  extend  to  you 
uur  heartiest  ccngratulatlon.s  on  the  success- 
ful completion  of  your  Army  postal  training 
course 

Tocl.>iy  marks  the  oegmnlng  of  a  new  and 
highly  significant  era  in  Army  postal  orgnnl- 
zatlon.     It  likewise  rrpres*nts  a  mlleatone  lil 


This  Is  the  challenge  you  have  accepted  In 
completing  this  course.  This  Is  the  chal- 
lenge the  Army  Postal  Service  expects  you 
to  meet.    By  so  doing  you  will  be  making  a 
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people  oi   uiat  urctt  xittvc  livcvi  bxiiuuBi.! 

years  of  drought,  working  to  make 
irrigation  become  a  reality.  If  given  a 
chance  now  they  can  render  an  unusual 


additional  lana  lor 
reasonable  cost. 

As    yoi-    have    Indicated,    It    appears    that 
shortage  ol  Xarm  labor  aud  farm  machinery 
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will  be  Important  facers  Influencing  the  kinds 
ot  CTf'ps  grrrwn  and  amount.^  produced  un- 
les."  existing  deflciencios  can  br  met 

The  War  Prcxluctlon  B<>ard  has  re<*ntly 
authonz>Hl  some  lncrea.se  in  the  allotment  of 
materials  for  mar ufac lure  of  farm  machinery 
ao  the  prospects  are  that  the  present  general 
condiiuin  of  shuruige  will  evenuiually  be 
scmcwh.ir  relieved. 

The  war  boards  of  the  three  counties  In 
which  the  district  Is  situated  h:ive  certified 
the  area  for  location  of  Civilian  P\iblic 
Service  camps 

Ixteniive  effort.s  are  t>elne  made  to  Ircate 
ai  a  mcbiltz**  Inlxir  for  u.xe  on  famw  In 
Villous  part.s  of  the  c.mntry  We  are  par- 
ticularly uware  of  the  Importance  of  adequate 
lab"  r  supplies  In  the  fiiOd  priKluction  pro- 
gram and  are  hopeful  that  these  efforts  will 
succeed  In  alleviating  the  shnrtatres  In  areas 
such  Bs  th*"  central  Nebraska  district. 
Sincerely   yours 

CHCsm  C  Davts. 

Adm\nis(ratoT. 

Apvil  13    1M3 
Hon   CHrsTra  C   Davis. 

Adminustrator.  Fnt^d  Production  and  Dis- 
tributu^n   Adminuitratton. 

United  Staff's  Departmrnt  of  Agri- 
rulturr.  Wasfiingtnn.  D  C 
Mt  Ocax  Mb.  Davis:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  ot  April  12  In  reference  to  a 
irreater  utilization  of  the  lands  under  the 
ditches  of  the  central  Nebra.ska  public  power 
and  Irrigation  district  I  appreciate  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  already  doing 
along  this  line 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  reque.st  that. 
If  at  all  possible,  there  should  be  assigned 
to  this  area  one  or  two  campti  of  conRclen- 
tlous  objectors  The  men  and  boys  In  these 
camps  are  more  or  leas  familiar  with  <agTi- 
rxilture,  and  I  believe  they  would  be  of  the 
type  of  help  of  the  greatest  value  This  area 
has  great  potentialities  for  the  prcxluction 
of  ftxid.  and  we  should  ii't  let  the  year  194S 
go  by  without  utilizing  It  to  the  fullest 
extent 

AKaiii  thanking  yuu  and  with  personal 
frcetlnps,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

Carl  T.  Ctetis. 


The  Trade  Agreement  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    UICIIIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr  WOODRUPP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Mcan.s  Committee 
of  the  House  Is  hard  at  work  trying  to 
figure  out  the  wii^st  procedure  with  re- 
gard to  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  Fiom  Its  very  mctpt.on.  the 
not  has  not  been  satisfactory  fur  several 
reasons.  The  first  is  the  secrecy  wh  ch. 
In  the  past,  has  been  thrown  around  the 
t'^de  nesot:at:ons  by  the  State  E>cpart- 
n'cnt.  Notices  of  negotiations  were 
Riven.  Interested  parties  testified.  The 
S  ate  Depa»tnjent  Uien  proceided  as  it 
faw  fit,  according  to  its  own  policy,  and. 
apparvntly,  without  mu.-h  regard  for  the 
t.'i  IT  requirements  ci  the  country.  Con- 
fiitutional  questions  have  been  involved, 
bt-  i\a'".e  these  trade  agreements  are  In  ef- 
iLCt  treaties,  and.  under  tlie  Constitution, 


the  United  States  Senate  la  required  to 
act  on  all  treaties  and  approve  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  if  the  treaties  are  to 
go  Into  effect.  In  some  countries,  the 
parliamentary  situation  Is  entirely  dlfTer- 
ent  from  that  of  the  United  States  in  t^at 
their  governments  can  be  changed  at  any 
time  by  a  vote  of  no  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  parliamentary  body.  This  is 
not  true  in  tlie  United  States. 

Another  point  involved  which  ha.5  been 
a  very  diflBcult  one  l.s  the  most-favored- 
nstion.s  clau.<;e  in  those  agreements. 
Whereas  mo.st  of  the  other  nations  deal- 
ing with  u.s  accord  to  us  alone  any  ad- 
vantages of  trade,  we,  in  following  the 
mo.st- favored-nations  claase,  grant  to  all 
other  nations,  except  those  with  whom 
we  aro  at  war,  all  of  the  advantages  we 
grant  to  the  nation  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  us.  This  in  effect  op- 
erates to  cause  the  Unitf>d  States  to  give 
away  all  of  its  trade  advantages  to  coun- 
tries which  are  not  granting  us  any 
advantages  at  all,  so  that  when  we  come 
to  negotisite  with  them  we  have  no  stock 
in  trade  left. 

Fourteen  nations  with  whom  we  have 
trade  agreements  permitted  no  part  of 
the  treaty  to  go  into  effect  until  their 
legi.slative  bodies  had  approved  them. 
Twelve  other  nations  permitted  only  a 
tentative  and  temporary  operation  of 
the  agreements  until  their  legi.slative 
bodies  confirmed  them.  Pour  little 
countries  only.  Belgium.  Cuba.  Ecuador, 
and  Peru,  permit  their  executives  to  have 
the  power  given  Pre.sident  Roosevelt — 
the  .sole  power  to  put  the  agreements 
into  effect.  This  means  that  26  out  of 
30  nations  with  whom  we  have  treaties 
required  legislative  knowledge  and  ac- 
tion on  these  treaties  before  they  could 
be  finally  effective. 

The  que.stion  arises  as  to  why  this  rule 
should  not  apply  to  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  why  should  not  the 
American  Congress  know  the  details  of 
and  have  the  power  to  act  on  these  trade 
agreements  exactly  the  same  as  do  these 
26  other  countries? 

Of  course,  whatever  plan  is  discus.sed 
for  having  the  Congress  take  afBrmatlve 
action  to  ratify  these  trade  agreements, 
or  to  require  action  by  both  Houses  of 
Congrr.ss  to  negative  the  aTreements 
after  thoy  are  made  by  the  Executive. 
Immediately  involves  the  constitutional 
question  of  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  Senate. 

The  American  people  ought  to  be  made 
tiware  that  great  power  is  vested  in  the 
President,  and  by  him  in  turn  in  the 
State  Department,  under  these  trade 
treaty-making  powen;.  Therefore,  .since 
these  treaties  have  an  effect  upon  the 
lives  and  tl^e  welfare  of  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation,  cer- 
tainly it  would  appear  that  the  Congress 
oucht  to  know  how  far  these  powers  are 
being  carried,  and  in  what  far-reaching 
commitments  the  United  States  may  be- 
come involved  through  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

The  American  people  ought  also  to  be 
made  aware  that  if  the  Congress  refuses 
to  renew  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  that 
action  would  not  cancel  or  bring  to  an 
end  any  of  the  trade  agreements  we  now 
have  with  other  nations.    Those  agree- 


ments would  continue  in  effect  until  one 
or  the  other  country  had  fiven  6  months' 
notice  of  intention  to  discontinue  the 

agreement.  About  the  only  reason  for 
continuing  the  act  at  this  time  Is  the 
psychological  effect  upon  other  coun- 
tries allied  with  us  in  the  war  effort.  For 
some  years  after  the  war  ceases,  there 
probably  will  be  little  or  no  such  thing  as 
foreign  trade  conducted  a.^  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  All  trade  pos5lbly  may  be  gov- 
emmentally  managed  and  directed. 
The  power  thus  to  control  all  trade  is 
enormous.  Such  power  is  susceptible  of 
abuse,  or  of  mistaken,  though  sincere, 
misuse,  and  commitments  could  be  made 
which  would  deeply  Involve  the  American 
prople  in  responsibilities  which  might 
easily  prove  difficult  and  perhaps  eco- 
nomically impossible  to  carry  out.  There 
are  many  Members  of  the  Congrei^s. 
t)oth  Repubhcans  and  Democrats,  who 
sincerely  believe  that  such  broad  powers, 
carrying  with  them  the  ability  to  involve 
the  American  people  in  far-reaching  and 
disastrous  commitments.  Is  too  great  to 
be  entrusted  to  any  one  man  and  that 
Congress  should  renew  its  const! lutional 
powers  and  pass  upon  these  treaties  be- 
fore they  are  carried  into  effect.  These 
are  some  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  wrestling  in  trying 
to  determine  the  proper  conditions  under 
which  the  Congress  should  continue  the 
TYade  A'^reemcnts  Act. 

The  whole  question  should  be  kept 
strictly  free  of  partisan  political  taint 
and  should  be  worked  out  on  the  basis 
most  advantageous  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  can  do  this  and  at  the  same 
time  be  fair  to  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions. 


^^:' 


The  United  States  Shoald  Have  a  Foreif  n 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF    LNOLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\'E3 
Thursday  April  IS   1943 

Mr,  GRANT  of  Indiana,  Mr,  Speaker, 
we  ht'ar  a  lot  of  debate  these  days  on  the 
general  .subject  of  our  post-war  policy 
and  of  our  war  aims,  but  little  if  any- 
thing Is  done  about  it.  We  should  have 
a  clear  and  complete  declaration  of 
America's  war  aims  and  of  her  position 
at  the  post-war  peace  table.  Our  people 
and  the  people  of  the  world  should  know 
just  what  we  are  fighting  for  and  what 
we  will  seek  when  we  accept  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  by  ojr  enemies. 

On  that  .subject,  I  submit  herewith  a 
very  well  written  and  forceful  editorial 
taken  from  a  r-^cent  issue  of  the 
Plymouth  Daily  Pi!ot: 

TllE     UNITED     STATTS     SiHOUU)     HAVE     A     FCMUEICN 
POUCT 

Ccngresa  h  iS  begtin  the  rons»dcratl(.n  ol 
what  Uie  United  Nauoiu  ftliculd  do  lu  majc- 

Ing  the  pe.ire  after   the  war  and  what   put 
the  UrUted  States  shall  have  In  Ihe  ir.al.n  g 
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and  carrying  out  of  those  treaties.  Writer* 
galore,  from  the  President  on  down,  have 
been  setting  forth  what  they  think  Uncle 
Sam  should  do  to  "win  the  peace."  Plans 
for  continued  world  peace,  for  world  reorgan- 
ization and  for  the  creation  of  an  idealistic 
global  flx-up  are  becoming  more  and  more 
common  Everylx)dy  who  dreams  of  a  world 
a.s  It  ought  to  be  is  publishing  his  plan  to 
settle  all  problems  after  the  war  so  that  all 
peoples  will  be  satisfied,  happy,  and  well  fed. 

In  the  meantime,  Uncle  Sam  hap  no  foreign 
policy  which  may  be  called  a  policy;  no 
policy  to  which  one  may  point  and  say:  "That 
l.s  uur  policy  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations; 
that  is  what  you  may  expect  from  the  United 
States  " 

Great  Britain  ha.s  a  foreign  policy  and  has 
h;id  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  The  core 
or  It  IS  that  she  will  maintain  a  big  navy  and 
keep  control  of  the  oceans.  That  Is  necessary 
because  her  commonwealths  ring  the  globe, 
ju.st  as  Important  as  a  big  navy  is  the  policy 
that  Great  Britain  will  always  look  out  for 
Great  Britain  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

There  are  a  few  principles  which  the 
Tnlted  States  has  established  which  form 
paru  of  what  might  be  made  Into  a  foreign 
policy      They  can  be  listed  as  follows: 

1  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  we  have 
quite  consistently  followed  since  Its  making 
in  the  1820's.  but  which  has  been  a^nsider- 
ably  changed  of  late. 

2  In  1898  we  brought  about  the  "open 
door"  policy  in  regard  to  China,  Combined 
with  that  wae  the  Implication  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  China  as  a  nation.  It  was  that 
policy  which  brought  tis  Into  conflict  with 
Japan,  for  Japan  refuses  to  yield  to  the 
■i.pen  door"  idea.  We  believe  our  people 
quite  generally  back  the  "open  door"  policy 
In  China. 

3  We  believe  that  the  United  SUte.«  should 
keep  complete  control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Nation  wUl  agree  on  that. 

4  The  policy  of  nonaggresslon  and  of 
peace  with  all  nations  Is  one  which  we  may 
say  all  parties  and  all  our  people  favor  But 
not  peace  at  any  price.  We  will  not  go  to 
war  unless  attacked.  Is  the  way  we  put  It. 
Sinking  of  the  Maine  waa  the  Immediate 
cause  for  the  Spanish -American  War;  ilnk- 
lug  of  many  United  States  ships  by  German 
submarines  was  the  immediate  cause  of  our 
entrance  Into  the  First  World  War;  attack  by 
Japan  on  Pearl  Harl>or  plunged  us  into  this 
War 

Connected  with  this  is  our  desire  to  keep 
out  of  foreign  entanglements,  the  purpose 
b-'ir.g  to  keep  out  of  war.  But  we  have 
spread  over  the  globe  so  far  and  wide  that 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  not  to  become  en- 
tangled with  some  nation, 

5  In  the  last  war  we  adopted  the  policy  of 
not  taking  any  spoils  of  war.  either  territory 
or  things.  Yet  we  did  acquire  some  new 
bases.  Is  that  to  be  our  policy  at  the  end 
of  this  war? 

6  Once  upon  a  time  we  had  a  doctrine  of 
the  "Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  We  fought  for 
that  doctrine  and  made  it  stick,  although 
other    nations    would    not    agree.     In    recent 

decades,  however,  we  have  backed  down  on 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  policy.  Once  we 
dared  say  to  the  bully  nations  who  Interfered 
with  our  freedom  of  the  seas:  "Now  you  boys 
go  ahead  and  fight  all  you  want  to,  but,  be 
sure  you  keep  your  hands  off  our  ships!" 
Now  we  timidly  crawl  back  to  our  coastline 
and  say  to  these  nations:  "Oh,  please,  sir, 
please  don't  attack  our  ships.  We  will  keep 
out  of  your  way;  well  be  good." 

Yes;  It  is  high  time  we  formed  a  foreign 
policy.  We  need  that  first,  before  we  start 
out  to  reorganize  the  world.  We  should  know 
quite  definitely  what  our  foreign  policy  Is  be- 
fore we  try  to  tell  other  nations  what  their 
Icreign  policy  should  be. 


The  principles  and  policies  listed  above 
form  quite  a  basis  for  what  might  be  formed 
Into  our  foreign  policy.  If  these,  or  any  of 
them,  constltut«  our  foreign  policy,  some- 
body ought  to  say  so.  Whatever  we  adopt 
as  a  foreign  policy  should  not  be  a  mere 
partisan  pronouncement;  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  and  for  the  whole  Nation,  a  policy 
on  which  all  parties  could  unite  as  against 
the  world. 


The  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOinsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  reproduce 
a  letter  just  received  from  a  constituent 
of  mine  who  presents  his  views  in  ref- 
erence to  the  tax  bill  which  recently  was 
recommitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee: 

West  Bros,  Department  Stores, 

Minden.  La..  April  3.  1943. 
Hon   OvraroN  Bbookb, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  was  glad  to  note  In 
the  papers  this  week  that  you  voted  against 
the  Ruml  plan  for  forgiveness  of  a  year  of 
income  tax,  I  feel  as  you  undoubtedly  must 
that  with  the  heavy  expenditures  for  the  war 
effort  that  we  need  more  money  Instead  of 
foreglveness  of  taxes. 

I  am  saying  this  even  though  It  would 
lower  my  taxes  or  delay  the  payment  of 
same,  I  know  my  taxes  are  very  small  con- 
sidering what  many  others  are  tiut  Mrs.  West 
and  I  wiU  pay  around  •66.000  Federal 
income  tax  on  lart  year's  retiim.  A  great 
portion  of  our  Income  was  made  because  of 
the  war  effort;  that  is,  war  Industries  being 
located  where  we  have  stores.  My  associates 
and  myself  will  pay  our  »200.000  in  Income 
taxes  based  on  1942  rate-  and  we  will  pay  It 
quarterly  In  equal  amounts.  However.  If  we 
were  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  by  forgiving 
1942  taxes  the  estimate  of  our  income  for  the 
first  quarter  wolud  be  small,  and  the  same  Is 
true  of  the  second  quarter  profits,  so  conse- 
quently the  first,  second  or  third  quarters  of 
a  taxable  year  we  would  not  pay  near  as 
much  tax  per  quarter  as  we  will  by  paying 
the  following  year;  as  we  naturally  would  not 
show  as  much  profit  in  our  business  the  first 
three  quarters  as  we  do  the  last  quarter  as 
that  is  the  time  we  make  the  majority  ol  our 
profit , 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  tax  expert  and  don't 
know  too  much  about  taxes  except  to  pay 
them:  but  it  seems  that  If  we  could  get  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan  over  a  period  of  3  or  4 
years  without  much  forgiveness  It  would  be 
much  better  than  the  Ruml  plan,  which  it 
seems  to  me  works  In  favor  of  people  like  we 
are  (that  is  people  In  business)  and  salaried 
people,  and  I  again  want  to  commend  you  on 
your  stand  on  this  question, 
Yotirs  truly. 

H.  O.  West. 

I  think  this  letter  Is  worthy  of  special 
consideration.  It  represents  the  patriotic 
views  of  many  of  our  citizens  who  want 
to  match,  as  far  as  a  businessman  can. 
the  sacrifices  of  our  boys  in  the  armed 
services.   It  is  the  attitude  of  our  citizens 


such  as  this  that  has  made  America 
great  and  which  will  carry  our  banner 
through  many  a  day  of  trial  to  final 
victory.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  people 
of  this  country  desire  to  do  less  than 
their  full  part  toward  victory. 


Education  of  the  People,  by  the  People, 
and  for  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CAUTOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  herewith  a  most 
significant  letter  recently  received  by  me 
from  Mr.  John  Carson,  the  Waahinfton 
director  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Carson's  letter  will  be  self-explana- 
tory I  am  sure.  In  it  he  sets  forth  a 
proposal  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
logical  end  result  of  any  democratic 
system  of  education,  namely  the  projec- 
tion of  that  educational  system  into  the 
homes  of  the  Nation  and  the  continuance 
of  the  educational  processes  throughout 
the  adult  lives  of  our  citizens.  It  is  after 
all  not  reasonable  for  us  to  believe  or 
to  act  as  if  we  believed  that  education  can 
be  completed  at  the  end  of  a  high  school, 
or  a  college,  or  even  a  professional  course 
of  study.  For  true  education  Is  life  Iti^. 
aiMl  the  need  for  such  education  con- 
tinues thn««hout  our  existence  on  this 
earth. 

Furthermore,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
profit  from  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
cooperative  study  groups  which  have  been 
organized  in  our  own  country,  notably  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  from  the  experience 
of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  from 
the  experience  of  the  folk  schools  of 
Denmark. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Cooperative  LxACtJE  or 
THE  Untted  8tates  of  America. 
Washington.  D  C,  April  6,  1943. 
Hon,  jCTtar  VooaHis, 

House  Office  Build. ng. 

Waahtngton,  DC. 
DcAi  Ml.  CkiNGBianfAM:  I  am  bappy  over 
your  inquiry  about  the  school,  or  conlercnos 
on  taxation  and  fiscal  problems  and  Inflation 
held  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  tew 
weeks  ago.  and  which  was  described  in  our 
cooperative  newspapers.  If  you  will  bear  with 
me.  I  shall  attempt  to  tell  you  that  story. 
It  may  be,  in  fact  I  think  It  U.  of  great 
national  importance.  I  think  the  Cooperative 
League  U,  8.  A.  la  lalwrlng  with  the  birth  of 
a  real  Idea  and  a  real  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation. I  abotild  add  and  emphaslie  that  the 
conference  was  a  school  and  that  it  should 
have  l>een  described  as  a  school. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  otir  ablest  ob- 
servers that  the  finest  expression  of  democ- 
racy in  the  world  might  have  been  found  in 
Denmark  prior  to  the  war.  And  every  ob- 
server to  whom  I  have  talked  has  ascribed  that 


I'i:. 
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e-aw  ui,  iic^uiuuiK   lu  lus  uwu  pui.cy.  uuu. 

appartnUy.  without  mu'h  regard  for  the 
tar. (I  requirements  of  the  country.  Con- 
stitutional questions  have  been  involved. 
b»-  aase  these  trade  agreements  are  In  ef- 
iLct  treaties,  and.  under  the  Constitution, 


ine  American  people  ouent  aiso  to  oe 
made  aware  that  If  the  Congress  refuses 
to  renew  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  that 
action  would  not  cancel  or  bring  to  an 
end  any  of  the  trade  agreements  we  now 
have  with  other  nations.    Those  agree- 


TIIE     UNITED     STATES     SiHOUU)     HAVE     A     FCMUUCN 
POUCT 

Ccngress  bic   begun   the  consideratl(.n   ol 
what  the  Uulted  NaUoiM  shculd  do  la  maic- 

Ing  the  peace  after   the  war  and  what   j.mi  t 
I    the  United  States  shall  have  in  the  iraLn  g 
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democratic  drvelopmert  and  thAt  hU;!\  de- 
frt-e  of  civtllz.»'.i(vu  to  the  folk  schools  of 
D-nmnrk  and  the  ren!  adult-ctt'iratton  pro- 
grnm  fOBtcrrd  by  the  folk  schools 

I  knew  ol  your  interest  In  education  and 
of  yv>ur  auiny  t-flrrtB  to  d^relop  fcn-Ater  in- 
tccht  in  the  problems  of  dcmocriicy  Like- 
wlae.  I  kn.iw  of  your  understandlnp  thai  the 
welfare  and  healtU  of  any  democratic  wcnty 
depends  entirfly  u;><  n  tlip  pfflciency  of  the 
educational  pr'<«^s.ses  m  that  si<ricty.  Y»,>u 
baw  said  that  in  mi»rh  the  sanie  manner 
that  the  late  Jut-Uce  Louk  D   Biurclcis  s,i:d 

It  y  )U  li.ive  observed  that  thf  su.  ross  if 
e<!u<  atlonnl  prrcv  -^r*  rfrp^'iids  net  only  up'  n 
the  nblllty  a*  the  educator  to  teach  but  al^o 
up<^n  the  interest  and  desire  and  the  ability 
of  the  student*  to  leim  It  seems  to  rre  that 
the  Oanuh  fcik  aci^.ooU  aucceedcd  so  mar- 
ve!ou5ly  b«raa<w  of  the  ability  ot  those  lead- 
ers t(i  inspire  :x  de&ire  to  learn,  ulin'  st  an 
In-atinbi'"  desire   to   le.irn 

Many  of  our  Cooperative  Learue  \c  iders 
have  talked  about  the  pos-SibUlty  cf  dfvel(  p- 
Ji't;  ft  folk  school  tn  this  country  I  shoisld 
hesitate  to  expresfi  an  opinion  but  I  have 
been  Impressed  that  the  Danish  school  suc- 
ceeded because  It  prrw  rtght  nut  of  the  roots 

of  Deiiin«rk  It  was  a  natiiral  expreavion  of 
the  Danisl)  aociety  aiid  the  Dantnh  culture. 
I  have  wondered  whether  we  should  not  think 
more  about  using  the  educatiora)  lacllttles 
we  now  have  to  acconipU*h  the  purpose 
reached  by  the  Danish  (oik  school. 

Our  vmlTersltica.  public  and  private,  and 
oiu*  high  scho<i!s  offer  us  today  the  estab- 
Itshed  ininittitlors  cf  learning,  the  centers 
that  we  need  Thf-y  are  organ  turd  to  «end 
out  current*  of  education  They  must  have 
the  otl»r  pole  to  form  the  circuit,  the  pole 
ct  mobliiaed  leamerB  and  mobilized  Interest 
In  learning. 

Our  confunM>r  cooperative  ktudy  dubu  or 
ducussioti  groups,  af&iiaied  uiQi  our  great 
couperattve  regional  or^aiiizatlons  whicli  a:e 
members  of  the  Cooperative  League  tJ  S  A. 
•re  Ideal  nelgrhborhood  schools  There  are 
thotnanda  o*  these  clubn  They  are  no 
epbemeral  thUig.  They  have  survived  the 
teat.  Tbey  have  lonf;  ai)d  svircessful  experi- 
ence. Otiicr  groupa  have  study  clubs.  Vari- 
ous organ izatlon.s  of  wunien.  ot  organised 
labor,  of  organized  farmers  are  inieresied  \n 
this  general  effort.  ProfesaionaJ  men  might 
becrtme  fntereeted  We  know  from  experi- 
ence that  our  ronnumer  cooperative  study 
groups  could  develop  into  the  American  folk 
acbooJ.  Ttie  experience  In  Novn  Scotia  proves 
tiuit  is  not  only  a  poeeiblllty.  that  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty aa  leaders  emerge  from  tbe«e  study 
grnups 

Tlioso  were  the  fiicts.  the  eaperiences,  ar.d 
the  flunking  behind  the  school  at  tl.e 
University  of  Ulnne.sota  about  which  ViU 
Inquired.  The  story  o*  that  scbo^il  went 
back  to  a  day  last  wummer  when  we.  in  the 
Wa.-ihmgton  ofBre  of  the  Cooperative  League 
USA.  were  a  ked  to  aaaist  In  preaentiug  to 
the  Federal  Ttiule  CommUslon  an  argumeikt 
tn  support  of  a  petition  to  establlah  certani 
Standards  of  quality  for  certain  goods  The 
Govemmeot  expert  then  UM  \u  bow  be. 
when  active  in  tiniversity  life,  had  spent  years 
In  research  in  that  parUcular  Qeld  The 
people  of  that  State  should  have  been  and 
wotild  bare  been  Intere^acd  tn  bis  wtvk  if 
they  had  been  inspired  to  be  Interested  but 
the  work  had  been  done,  as  so  much  other 
research  work  in  unlversiues  is  dotie.  in  the 
clotdter  The  vahie  of  this  work,  paid  for  by 
tbe  people  d  the  Bute,  was  lost  becauw  at 
the  noDcxistent  arteries  ot  educaOm  and  the 
dead  roots  back  home  This  man  wascd 
•PtbnataaticaUy  over  the  suggeMton  that  a 
way  could  be  found  and  thutild  be  found 
to  take  the  university  and  that  work  out  at 
the  cluiaUr  and  back  into  the  kitchens  and 
paurlors  and  the  cooperative  atudy  dtitia. 
That  experiepc"  caused  us  to  be^in  wrestling 
anew  with  thi.s  problem  of  giving  great  vital- 
ity to  our  educational  processes. 


At  the  congress  ot  the  CoopeeaUTe  Leagrie 
U.  8.  A  held  in  Minneapolia  ia»t  aeptember. 
the  congrefia  wbicb  you  attended,  repreaenta- 

Uves  of  the  cooperstlve  regional  org.oiixa- 
tioiis.  A.  J  Smab^  and  Glenn  Thompson,  ot 
Mliils!ul  Ct>operaUve  Wholesale,  ol  Minne- 
apolis, and  A.  J  Hayes  and  Bdward  Whitney, 
ol  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale,  ol  Superior, 
Wia^  arrantied  to  approach  the  very  earnest 
educators  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  organizing  a  thort 
school,  let  us  say,  of  3  days"  duration,  on  the 
peiicral  svibjert  of  flnance.  taxation,  and  In- 

Hat.on.  It  w;ls  proposed  to  invite  representa- 
tives of  many  organized  groups  In  Mlnnes*  ta 

to  participate  In  the  school,  and  to  exclude 
none. 

It  was  planned  to  provide  a  lecture  course 
In  which  every  pliase  of  the  national  and 
State  and  munlaiial  fiscal  problem  was  pre- 
s<  nte<l  by  very  able  profes.sors  and  that  nt 
tlie  end  of  the  ""school."'  the  groups  repre- 
.si  nteU  ahutUd  abi»um«i  Uie  re«poufetbiiiiy  for 
carrying  that  Information  back  to  the  people 

f.  r  study  and  dtacusslon.  It  was  propKi-^cd 
also  that  later  another  "school"'  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  shculd  be  held  to  sppralse  the 
e{Iectivcnea.s  of  the  work  and  to  ena>urage  a 

sense  of  rosponsiblUty  on  the  part  of  those 
interested. 

The  "school"  was  held  nt  the  Univeraity  of 
Uinueaota.  Reprebentatlves  of  organize Uous 
of  women,  of  cooperative  organizations,  of 
one  farm  organization,  of  financial  Instl'u- 
tions.  sat  throuRb  the  days  and  nights  with 
profeflsurs  who  expoeed  every  pha.>e  of  the 
general  problem  The  Budget  o*  the  Federal 
Govemraent  was  examined,  the  sources  of 
revenue  di-scuased.  the  effect  of  expenditures 
and  of  taxation  on  Inflation  wa.n  also  dts- 
cuNsed  and  the  terrors  of  Inflatian  were  ex- 
posed The  tax  and  budfrct  problems  of 
local  governments,  cities,  and  counties  and 
townships  were  dlscnaacd  by  very  competent 
men  The  next  step  was  for  the  ffrntjp  lead- 
ers to  develop  the  method  for  taking  that 
infivmstlon  back  to  the  people. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Oniversl- 
ties  of  Mlnne&oca  aiKl  of  Wisconsin,  and  of 
varloua  other  Statca  have  done  much  tn  this 
general  Held  ot  adult  education.  But  I 
think  the  praf^ram  adopted  for  this  scbix>l  at 
the  University  of  kflnDBROta  offers  the  fsrlli- 
tles.  heretofore  lacking,  to  make  this  adult 
education  progrun  suceeeaful  The  develop- 
ment of  our  study  clubs  or  dlTUssion  groups 
and  their  asaoclation  with  tbe  universities 
offers  an  opportunity  to  make  the  prot^am 
successful.  I  hope  that  the  profesMirs  in  our 
high  schooL<!  may  be  brought  into  this  work 
and  thus  encouraged  to  become  leaders  in 
the  study  dube  of  their  communities  Thus 
the  seed  Is  thrown  out  st  the  tmlverslty  and 
the  study  clubn  mulch  tbe  ground  and  give 
light  and  air  and  life  to  tbe  seeds  as  they 
fail  b*ck   home. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  deal  here  with  our 
cooperative  schools,  already  established, 
FochiJHlc  In-'^tltute  In  New  York,  the  Midwest 
Management  School  in  Chicago,  the  local 
schools  associsted  with  each  regional  whole- 
sale, the  correvpi^ndence  school  )ust  formed. 
These  cooperative  schools  wUl  continue  to 
do  their  work  a:ad  make  their  contrlbiitlcn 
to  C(.x>pcratlve  education  I  am  thlnkini^  of 
extending  to  these  not  now  asstjctated  with 
the  cooperative  KuiTement  the  opportunities 
of  a  real  adult-eciucHtlon  program 

Obvioualy.  the  OooperaUve  League  U  9  A. 
was  pioneering  In  thLs  effort,  and  still  is 
The  Icafvie  was  not  attempting  to  make  this 
a  consumer  cooperative  venture  but  was 
merely  assuming  the  burden  of  crgantzatlnn 
work  and  oflertnp  to  others  the  opportunity 
to  aamme  leaderabtp 

But  If  thla  pattern  can  be  developed.  It 
can  be  expanded  to  other  fields,  to  the  srts 
and  acteocea.  to  muatc.  to  Utcmture.  to  the 
drama  Attain.  consum<7r  cocpera'ave  organ- 
izations already  are  dning  much  In  tliose 
fields.     The  Cooperative  League  U    S    A    has 


a  division  and  a  secretary  to  promote  nstlonal 
Interest  in  that  f^ld  to  which  has  been  glvea 
Its  pfBper  nanie.  "recreatiLin"  or  ■*re-CTeatlon.* 

Is  not  there  an  a|:portiinlty  here  to  develop 
a  folk  school  in  this  country? 

Is  there  not  tiere  a  plan  which  n»ost  pro- 
feaaors  would  welcome  to  take  the  un.verr.ty 
and  the  high  school  out  at  tbe  cloister  and 
back  to  the  people' 

And  right  now.  when  unlTeraltles  and  hich 
schools  are  worrying  about  student-s.  is  there 
not  the  golden  opportunity  to  dereicp  a  real 
adult  edutatlon  prai:ram  and  thus  discovrr 

masses  of  new  stud-'nts?  We  may  disccvt-r 
thousands  of  mer,  snd  women  wru3  were  de- 
prived of  a  UDiTervty  rducatlon  t>y  flnancul 
reasons  men  and  women  who  were  compelled 
to  pay  tbrough  tazaUon  for  those  unlversi- 
ues they  could  iKst  use  snd  which  they-  needf  d 
to  bcJp  them  In  a  race  where  they  had  all  tco 
many  handicaps. 

Is  not  there  a  chsllenKe  here?  I  assure  you 
tbe  Cooperative  Leairue  U  S  A  Is  doing  Us 
part  and  will  continue  to  struggle  on  to  me?t 

the  chaltenKC  successfully. 
Yours   sincerely, 

JoRK  Casson. 
Director.   WcLihtn0on   O'Jlcr. 
Cooperative  Lrapuc  V.  S  A. 


Moaey- 


-TIm  Hast  Important  Issue  Before 
tbe  Worlil  To^ajr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  inauo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBBNTATTVE3 

Frxdaw.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence ol  Uie  Hou.se,  this  is  the  first 
ol  a  series  of  iDskallments  to  appear  in 
the  CoifcaESsiOHAL  Reccno  of  one  of  the 
freatefft  speeches  explaining  the  o-igin, 
historj-,  and  manipulation  of  our  mone- 
tary system  ever  made  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  A  speech  prepared 
With  Uie  most  pamstakuig  research  by 
the  eminent  Senator  from  Missouri,  the 
iate  P.  M.  CockreU. 

Now  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
again  undertaking  to  standardize  their 
several  monetai-y  sj'stcms  in  an  effort  to 
stabilize  internalionai  exchange  it  ia 
tim(-ly  and  fitting  that  we  reexamine  the 
plan  by  which  our  present  monetary  .virs- 
tem  wa.s  e.stabli.shed.  In  order  that  we 
may  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  the 
pa.«;t  in  formulating  a  monetary  program 
and  dc^'ising  a  monetary  system  that  will 
be.-t  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  of  all 
countries  in  the  conduct  of  both  domes- 
tic and  intematioruil  trade  and  btismess 
in  order  to  promote  the  advancement  aiul 
safeguard  the  welfare  o*  ourselves  and 
the  people  of  all  rcuntries. 

Thj  first  Installment  of  Senator  Cock- 
rells  speech  follows: 

Mr  CocKRKix.  Mr.  Prcsldrnt.  no  more  im- 
portant measure  baa  ever  been  pcodinc  tn  the 
Senate  than  tbe  present  bill,  no  measure 
frausbt  vith  more  taaprrtant  rcatUta  to  the 
present  and  oooiinc  generatlona.  Its  Impor- 
tanee  demands  and  Jastthas  its  fvUest  con- 
slderaMon 

Gold  and  silver  by  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, transplanted  here  by  our  ancestv^rs, 
were  money  and  a  full  legal  tender  In  payment 


out  to  reorganize  the  world.  We  should  know 
quite  definitely  what  our  foreign  policy  la  be- 
fore we  try  to  tell  other  nations  what  Ibelr 
foreign  policy  should  be. 


Views  of  many  oi  our  citizens  wno  wani, 
to  match,  as  far  as  a  businessman  can. 
the  sacrifices  of  our  boys  in  the  armed 
services.   It  Is  the  attitude  of  our  citizens 


servers  that  the  finest  expression  oi  aemoc- 
racy  in  the  world  might  have  been  found  in 
Denmark  prior  to  tbe  war.  And  every  ob- 
server to  whom  I  have  talked  has  ascribed  that 
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of  debts  upon  a  perfect  equality  as  coin  and 
bullion  down  to  the  adoption  of  our  Con- 
stitution.   We  had  the  true  bimetallic  system. 

By  the  express  terms  of  our  Constitution — 

•'Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  • 
to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures. ' 

And  further: 

*"No  State  shall  •  •  •  coin  money 
•  •  •  or  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 

Our  Constitution  clearly  establishes  bi- 
metallism, and  vests  In  the  Congress  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  provide  by  laws  for  coining 
gold  and  sliver  metal  Into  money  and  then  to 

regulate  and  fix  the  legal-tender  value  of  such 
coin  and  of  foreign  coin  as  such  money.  The 
Constitution  does  not  give  Conprcss  the  power 
to  regulate  the  value,  the  market  value,  tl-e 
commercial  value,  of  gold  and  silver  as  metals, 
OS  commodities  It  only  gives  the  f>ower  to 
reculate  'he  value  cf  the  coined  gold  and 
silver,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  coinage. 
It  clearly  gives  to  each  State  the  right  to  make 

such  gold  and  silver  coins  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  debts. 

Gold  and  silver  coln.s  are  the  money  of  our 
Constitution,  which  when  enacted,  cnly  rec- 
ognized what  previously  existed.  Congre-'^s 
has  no  power  to  declare  that  eltlier  gold  or 
silver  coin  shall  not  l:e  money — no  power  to 
demonetize  either  gold  or  silver  coin  or  both. 
Well  did  Daniel  Webster  declare: 

"I  am  clearly  ot  opinion  that  gold  and 
sliver  at  rales  fixed  by  Congress  constitute 
the  legal  standard  of  value  in  this  country, 
and  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  State  has 
authority  to  establish  any  other  standard  or 
to  displace  this  standard" 

When  we  demand  that  Congress  shall  by 
law  fix  the  ratios  between  gold  and  sliver 
coined  In  our  mints  into  money  and  give  to 
each  equal  powers  and  privileges,  free  or 
equal  unlimited  coinage,  we  demand  only 
obedience  to  our  Constitution. 

Congress,  by  "An  act  establishing  a  mint 
and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United 
States. ••  approved  April  2,  1792.  exercised  its 
constitutional  power  by  e."^tabllshing  a  mint 
and  authorizing  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coins,  and  placed  gold  and  silver 
upon  a  perfect  equality,  and  gave  to  each 
unlimited  coinage,  and  to  the  coins  of  each 
full  legal  tender  m  all  payments,  the  gold 
coln.%  to  be  eagles,  half  eagles,  and  quarter 
eagles  of  the  declared  value  of  ten.  five,  and 
two  and  one-half  dollars,  respectively,  11 
parts  pure  gold  to  1  of  alloy:  and  the  silver 
coin  to  be  dollars  or  units,  half  dollars,  quar- 
ter dollars,  dimes,  and  half  dimes,  and  made 
them  all  a  full  legal  tender  In  payment  of  any 
and  all  sums. 

Tlie  weight  of  the  gold  in  $1  If  coined  would 
have  been  27  grains  standard  and  24.75  pure, 
and  the  weight  cf  the  silver  In  the  dollar  or 
unit  was  416  grains  standard  and  371  >4 
grains  pure,  and  tbe  value  of  this  silver  dol- 
1...  was  to  be  that  of  the  Spanish  milled  dollar 
as  then  current.     This  law  further  declared — 

"That  the  money  of  account  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  '^xprsssed  in  dollars  or  units, 
dimes  or  tenths  •  •  •  and  that  all  ac- 
counts of  the  public  ofBcers  and  all  proceed- 
ings in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  kept  in  due  conformity  with  this  regu- 
lation"— 

And— 
"that   the  proportionate   value   of  gold   and 
I'.lver  in  all  coins  which  sliall  by  law  be  cur- 
rent as  money  within  tbe  United  States  shall 
be  as  15  to  1." 

This,  our  first  monetary  law.  continued  In 
force  untU  June  28.  1834. 

Congress,  by  "An  act  concerning  the  gold 
coins  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  Jtwe  28,  1834,  and  to 
take  effect  July  31,  1834.  reduced  the  standard 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  from  27 
grain.,  atandard  and  24  75  pure  in  tbe  dollar 
to  25  8  standard  and  23  2  grains  pure  to  the 


dollar,  being  a  reduction  of  the  standard  gold 
of  1.2  grains  and  of  the  pure  gold  1.55  graina 
to  the  dollar,  and  declared  the  new  gold  coins 
a  full  legal  tender  In  all  payments,  and  made 
all  gold  coins  previously  minted  receivable  In 
all  payments  at  the  rate  of  94.8  cents  per 
pennyweight. 

Congress,  by  "An  act  to  establish  a  mint 
and  regulate  tbe  coins  of  the  United  States," 
approved  January  18,  1837,  fixed  the  standard 
for  both  gold  and  sliver  coin  of  the  United 
States  at  9  parts  pure  to  1  of  alloy,  and  the 
weight  of  the  silver  dollar  at  412'j  grains, 
and  of  the  half  dollars,  quarter  dcllars.  dimes. 

and  half-dimes  correspondingly,  and  made 
them  all  legal  tenders  for  all  sums  whatever. 

Thus  the  alloy  was  reduced,  while  the  pure 
silver  of  37114  grains  was  retained  in  tbe 
standard  silver  dollar. 

The  standard  weight  of  the  gold  coins  was 
not  changed,  but  the  fineness  was  fraction- 
ally advanced,  so  that  a  gold  dollar  If  coined 
would  have  contained  23.22  grains  pure  gold 
Instead  cf  23.20,  and  these  reductions  by  the 
laws  of  1834  and  1837  of  the  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  the  gold  coins  changed  the  relative 
valuation  or  ratio  of  goM  and  silver  in 
coinage  from  1  to  15  to  15.988,  and  Increased 
the  coining  rate  or  legal-tender  value  cf 
gold  in  this  country  6.589  percent,  and  both 
gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  were  con- 
tinued upon  a  perfect  equality  at  the  pre- 
scribed ratio. 

Congress,  by  an  act  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  double  eagles, 
approved  March  3,  1849,  authorized  the 
coinage  of  gold  dollars,  each  to  be  of  the 
value  of  $1,  or  unit,  and  double  eagles,  each  to 
be  of  the  value  of  $20,  or  units,  with  full 
legal  tender  and  free  coinage. 

Congress,  by  an  act  amendatory  of  exist- 
ing laws  relative  to  the  half  dollar,  quarter 
dollar,  dime,  and  half  dime,  approved  Febru- 
ary 21,  1853,  reduced  the  standard  weight  of 
the  half  dollar  from  206'4  grains  to  192 
grains,  a  reduction  of  14 '4  grains,  and  the 
quarter  dollar,  dime,  and  half  dime  corre- 
spondingly, to  take  effect  from  June  1,  1853. 
and  made  them  legal  tender  for  all  sums  not 
exceeding  |5,  and  they  could  only  be  coined 
upon  Government  account  from  silver  pur- 
chased In  the  market. 

This  law  continued  the  unlimited  coinage, 
with  full  legal  tender,  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  into  gold  coins  and  the  standard 
silver  dollar,  and  Imposed  a  mint  charge  upon 
the  depositor,  whether  the  metal  was  coined 
or  cast  into  ingots  or  bars,  of  one-half  cf 
1  percent.  This  law  also  authorized  the 
coinage  of  the  3-dollar  gold  piece,  with  full 
legal  tender,  and  by  the  act  of  March  3. 
1853,  this  law  was  made  to  take  effect  from 
April  1.  1853.  and  the  charge  for  casting  gold 
or  silver  Into  bars  or  ingots  was  reduced 
to  the  actual  cost  thereof. 

By  the  law  of  March  3,  1853,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  establish 
In  New  York  City  an  assay  office  for  assay- 
ing and  casting  gold  and  silver  bullion  and 
foreign  coin  Into  bars.  Ingots,  or  disks,  and 
the  A.sslstant  Treasurer  at  New  York  was 
made  the  treasurer  of  such  assay  office,  and 
was  authorized.  up)on  the  deposit  of  gold  or 
sliver  bullion  or  foreign  coin  and  tbe  ascer- 
tainment of  its  net  value  to  "issue  his  cer- 
tificate of  the  net  value  thereof,  payable  In 
coins  of  the  same  metal  as  that  deposited, 
•  •  •  which  certificates  ahall  be  receiva- 
ble at  any  time  within  60  days  from  the  date 
thereof  in  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  the 
United  SUtes  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for 
the  full  sum  therein  certified,"  and  the  same 
charge  was  msde  as  at  the  mint.  This  is  the 
origin  of  our  gold  and  silver  certificates. 

Congress,  by  "An  act  to  provide  wayi  and 
means  for  tbe  support  of  the  Government," 
spproved  March  a,  1863.  suthorized  the  Sec- 
retary cf  tbe  Treasury  to  issue  certificates  for 
gold  coin  or  bullion  deposited  In  sums  of  not 
less  than  $20,  such  ocrtlflcaUs  to  be  receiva- 


ble m   payment  of  interest   on  the  public 
debt  and  duties  on  Imports. 

Congress,  by  "An  act  revising  and  amend- 
ing tbe  laws  relative  to  tbe  mint,  assay  office, 
and  coinage  of  tbe  United  States."  approved 
February  12.  1873.  and  known  as  the  Coinage 
Act  of  that  year,  establlahed  a  single  gold 
standard  and  declared  the  gold  dollar  piece 
of  the  sUndard  weight  of  25  8  grains,  the 
unit  of  value,  and  prohibited  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar  of  412 'a  grains,  but  continued 
the  coinage  of  the  half  doUar  nineteenths 
of  a  grain,  or  to  192  9,  and  the  quarter  dol- 
lar and  dime  correspondingly,  and  limited 

their  legal  tender  to  any  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding S5  in  one  payment,  the  silver  bullion 

I  to  be  purchased  for  such  coinage  and  coined 
i  on  Government  Eccount.  and  also  authorized 
I  the  coinage  of  the  trade  dollar  of  430  graina 
standard  sliver  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  $5, 
which  legal  tender  was  repealed  by  the  law 
of  July  22,  1876. 

From  the  foundation  of  our  constltutlorsl 
Government  to  February  12,  1873,  our  laws 
maintained  our  constitutional  bimetallic  syt- 

tem  unimpaired — gold  and  silver  upon  a  per- 
fect  equality   with   full   monetary   functions. 
The  standard  silver  dollar,  containing  371  '4 
grains  of  pure  silver,  was  maintained  a>  the 

unit  of  value.  The  law  of  January  18,  1837. 
only  reduced  the  alloy  in  the  sliver  dollar  3>2 
grains,  and  made  the  dollar.  sUver  and  gdld. 
9  parts  pure  and  1  part  alloy.  Instead  of  II 
parts  fine  and  1  part  alloy. 

The  law  jf  February  12,  1878,  establishing 
the  single  gold  standard  and  demonetizing  the 
standard  silver  dollar  of  37  >4  grains  pure 
sliver  and  412>^  grains  standard  sliver  0.9  fine 
and  0  1  alloy,  was  passed  by  a  Congress  over- 
whelmingly Republican  m  House  and  Senate, 
and  was  approved  by  a  Republican  President. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Sherman,  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  had  charge  of  the  bUl  in  tbe 
Senate  anl  well  knew  Its  provisions  and 
effects.  It  18  almost  absolutely  certain  that 
there  were  not  three  other  Senators,  nor  five 
Members  of  the  House,  who  knew  at  tbe  time 
that  law  was  enacted  that  it  demonetized  the 
standard  silver  dollar  or  esUblished  the  single 
gold  standard. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  dlacusalon  of  tbe 
coinage  question.  There  was  no  public  de- 
mand for  any  legislation  relative  to  the  value, 
the  fineness,  or  tbe  ratio  of  gold  and  sUver 
coin.  Neither  one  of  them  was  in  actual  cir- 
culation as  money.  Each  one  of  them  was  at 
a  large  premium.  A  sUver  dollar  of  871 ',4 
grains  pure  was  more  valuable  than  a  gold 
dollar  23.22  grains  pure:  or  the  standard  silver 
dollar  of  412 '-2  grains  war  of  more  value  as  an 
article  of  merchandise  In  tbe  op>en  markets 
than  the  standard  gold  dollar  of  25.8  grains. 

There  was  something  back  of  this.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  not  going  Into  a  controversy 
at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  motlvet  that  in- 
spired the  :*ctlon  which  deliberately  and  In- 
tentionally led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  1873.  and  for  which  this  country  must  hold 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
alone  responsible,  because  I  do  not  believe 
another  Senator  knew  what  was  contained  in 
that  bin.    The  Senator  from  Ohio  did  know  it. 

Mr.  Palkzr.  Mr.  President 

The  Fresidino  Omcia  (Mr.  Faulkner  In 
the  chair)  Does  the  Senator  from  Mlaaourl 
yield  to  tbe  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CocKULL.  With  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  PsLMxa.  I  am  curious  to  know  why 
some  other  Senator  did  not  know  It. 

Mr.  CocKaEU..  Simply  because  there  was 
no  discussion.  Every  Senator  who  was  here 
then  and  who  has  ever  spoken  on  tbe  sub- 
ject since,  has  admitted  that  he  did  not 
know  it;  and  the  documenu  I  have  here  five 
a  full  and  complete  history  of  this  whole 
movement  from  1861:  they  are  indtldad  In 
the  reporu  of  the  Comptroller  of  tha  Cur- 
rency and  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  But  the 
history  of  It  is  conuined  specially  In  docu- 
ments sent  to  Congress  and  which  weiv  no$ 


^ 


U>e  ciokktcr  ^aa  back  into  Ute  kitcbra*  and 
pwlcn    and    lia*    cooperitire    Mudy    ciuto*. 

That  experiTic-  caused  us  lu  b^^in  wrestling 
•  new  with  this  problem  ot  girtng  great  vital- 
ity to  our  educational  ptoccwc*. 


can  be  expanded  to  otber  Aelde.  to  U»c  Bta 
and  aeleiicea.  to  mmlc.  to  literature,  to  the 

druma  AKain.  Ci>n»um'*r  cocperaiive  orRan- 
IzatUma  already  are  dning  much  In  ti»ose 
tlei<i».     Tha  Cooperative  League  U.  S    A    hi* 


i\  aofi  nnwiinn  generauona.     ita  unpor- 
tanee  damanda  and  joatifica  ita  fvUeak  ooi^ 

BtdrraMon 

Gold  and  silver  by  the  common  law  ol  Eng- 
land. tran«plantfd  here  by  our  ance8t>:^B. 
were  money  and  a  lull  legal  tender  in  payment 
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laid  upon  the  dcska  of  Senators.  In  all  prob- 
ability. (;r  If  they  were,  they  w«Te  lreal<»d 
by  Senators  Ju»t  as  «uch  dfxaimenta  are  Um> 
often  treated  today — they  did  not  read  them, 
that  waa  all  They  o<)ght  to  have  known 
It.  but  they  did  not. 

Mr  Palmeb  I  have  understood  frnm  the 
hl.stiiry  of  the  mattor  that  the  bill  was  s«*v- 
eral    tunes  prlnred   and   nniendf'd 

Mr.  CXx^KKU.  Mr  President.  I  have  here 
a  more  complete  collection  ot  the  dfx-u- 
ments  on  that  que.stii  n  than  I  have  ever 
yet  seen  or  heard  nad  In  the  Senate  from 
the  tx-Klnnintf.  the  rrcornmendatlon*  of  the 
mint  officers,  and  the  letters  they  Rent  out 
all  over  the  country  to  doctmuiires  to  ?et 
their  vieas  upon  coliiiitre.  and  the  recom- 
mendaUons  they  have  (riven  here  for  strik- 
ing down  the  standard  silver  dollar,  and  all 
th.il  The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  3her- 
miinl  la  the  only  one  that  has  ever  pre- 
tended to  know.  ar.J  lu-  ptetcntla  to  be  as 
Uincxrent  as  an  unborn  child  of  what  wa.s 
(jKjint;  to  be  the  eftt'ct  of  It.  as  I  shall  show 
before  I  Ret   fhrou^fh. 

Mr  Palmkx  Innocence  seems  to  have  t>een 
the  Kenc:;»l  condition  of  the  Senate  iibout 
that    lime 

Mr  Co(Kkri.L  It  set  ma  so.  Why?  Be- 
cau.se  cf  the  ha.^te  with  which  the  measure 
Wits  pressed  ihrouph  after  it  w^s  brought  up. 
It  was  brought  up.  read,  and  pa>B(.'d  upon 
the  assurance  that  it  wa.s  simply  a  coinaRe  law. 
No  controversy  mose  over  it  to  amount  to 
anything  It  was  a  bill  of  65  or  86  sections 
It  received  the  same  consiUeraticn  that  many 
lon<5  bills  receive  that  are  brought  up  here 
and  upon  wi'.lch  no  discussion  arises,  no  de- 
mand la  made  for  the  reitdlni?  and  Sc-nators 
know  nothing  about  them,  and  with  regard  to 
which  the  great  mas-ses  of  the  people  of  this 
coTintry  have  never  tx-en  informed  Th'^'y 
wrre  not  heartl  upon  this  matter  There  was 
no  demand  for  that  legislation  from  any 
part  of  the  wt  rid. 

At  that  time,  or  rather  on  Jun»  30.  1872. 
we  had  •1.7M.277.850  ouUlandinf?  Intere.st- 
bearlng  United  States  bond&  and  14 13  566.968 
non-mterest-bcarlng  obligations  mostly 
United  States  notes  making  a  total  of  W.207.- 
844  til 8  liabilities — Intere.st-  and  non-inter- 
est-brtirlog— Of  which  1200000.000  were  the 
funded  loan  of  1881.  Issued  under  the  law 
of  July  14,  1870.  and  payable  in  coin  of  the 
standard  value  of  the  United  States  gold  and 
•liver  dollars  on  said  July  14.  1870.  Nearly 
all  the  remaining  liabilities— over  two  bil- 
lions— were  payable  In  any  legal-tender  dol- 
lars— gold,  silver,  or  greenbacks.  The  dis- 
tmgulahed  Senator  from  Ohio  has  tinie  and 
acain — and  I  have  his  quotations  here — 
asserted  upon  this  n.ior  that  the  5-  20  ttonds 
were  honestly  and  Justly  redeemable  and  pay- 
able In  legal-tender  greenbacks,  that  they  were 
sold  for  greenbacks,  exchanged  for  them,  and 
could  lawfully  and  JaMly  be  paid  In  them 

In  the  calendar  years  1871  and  1872.  we 
e»>lned  IliniSfl  and  •1.118.800.  and  In  the 
1  month  and  12  days-  January  1,  1873.  up  '  i 
February  12,  1873— when  Its  colnr^e  was 
prohibited,  we  had  coined  •206.000  standard 
Sliver  dollars,  showtnt;  a  very  rapid  Increase 
In  the  coinage  of  such  dollars 

Yet,  with  this  record  standing  upxm  cur 
books,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  ought  to  know 
this  record,  and  the  Senators  who  favor  gold 
monometallLsm  and  oppose  the  rehabllltatu  n 
of  silver,  have  time  ai-.d  again  proclaimed  'o 
the  world  tliat  the  people  would  not  have 
Bllver  coined  Into  dollars. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  In  his  speech 
here  this  very  session  that  It  was  dropped  be- 
cause nobody  was  having  it  coined.  Yet  here 
Is  the  record.  In  the  2  years.  1  month, 
and  12  days  prior  to  February  12.  1873.  we 
bad  coined  2.531.736  standard  sliver  dollars — 
aearly  one-third  of  the  total  coinage  of  sticb 
dollars  to  that  date. 


Mr  PtFTm  Will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri be  kind  enough  to  give  the  aggregate 
productkn    of    our    silver    mines    for    those 

years? 

Mr.  CocKRixL  I  will  give  It  hereafter.  I  do 
ntjt  want  to  put  It  In  at  this  point.  I  have 
the  complete  figures,  but  they  come  under 
another  head. 

I  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  the  passHkre  of  the  law  of  February 
12.  1873.  It  was  not  generally  known  for 
months  after  that  the  coinage  law  of  Febru- 
ary 12  1873.  had  demonetized  the  old  stand- 
aid  dollar  and  authorized  a  trade  dollar  of 
420  t^ralns  with  legal  tender  limited  to  $5 

How  wa.s  that  received  by  the  people? 
What  effect  h;\d  that  and  the  legislation  of 
foreign  nations  upon  the  financial  condition 
of  this  country? 

The  panic  of  September  1873  swept  like  a 
deadly  simoom  from  one  end  of  thl.s  land  to 
the  other  and  afTrcted  to  a  very  larce  extent 
forflfcn  nations,  sweeplni?  away  milll)na  and 
billions  of  their  guln-s  from  hard  labor.  No 
less  a  cyclone  politically  followed  this  action 
of  the  Republican  Party.  In  the  next  gen- 
eral election  in  November  1874.  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  elected  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Representatives  to  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  and  the  9C»pter  of  full  powei 
passed  from  Uie  Republican  Purtj, 


America  Must  Produce  More  Planes; 
Production  Estimate  for  1943  Falls 
From  125,000  to  90.000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WIST  VntGINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  read  with  a  sense  of  dismay  the  re- 
ports that  our  aircraft  output  will  fall 
far  behind  the  estimates  announced  to 
our  people  and  to  the  world.  It  Is  said 
that  the  goal  for  this  year  is  to  be  90.000 
instead  of  125,000,  and  there  is  a  feeling 
that  this  figure  will  not  be  reached  by 
several  thousand. 

I  have  addressed  an  urgent  request  to 
the  War  Production  Board  to  cut  every 
piece  of  red  tape,  and  eliminate  all  bot- 
tlenecks which  have  cau.sed  this  most 
unsatisfactory  situation  to  exist.  There 
is  no  excu.se  which  can  be  recognized  as 
strong  enough  to  curtail  the  output 
which  we  must  have  and  send  to  tiie 
fighting  fronts,  if  a  speedy  victory  is  to 
be  achieved. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  manufacturing 
and  transportation  diCHculties.  to  be 
sure,  but  General  MacArthur  and  other 
leaders  of  our  war  effort  against  well- 
equipped  enemies  must  not  be  denied 
tlie  planes  which  we  have  assured  them 
are  to  be  forthcoming  in  tliis  crucial 
year  of  1943.  Walter  Trohan,  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  writes  of  this 
plight  of  production  as  follows. 

America's  plane  production  program  Is  be- 
ing revised  radically  downward  for  the  second 
time  this  year,  It  was  authoritatively  learned 
yesterday 

The  original  goal  set  by  President  Roose- 
velt waa  production  at  the  rate  of  125,000 


planes  a  year  by  the  end  of  1M3.  ft  wa« 
found  that  this  goal  could  not  be  met  so  It 
was  redfced  by  18.000  units  to  108.000  planes. 

At  the  time  It  was  aald  that  reduction 
was  being  made  because  streaa  was  shifting 
from  quantity  to  quality.  Faeter  and  more 
powerful  planes  would  be  secured  as  a  result 
of  lowering  the  goal,  the  President  said 

Now.  It  has  l>een  found  that  the  108.000 
plane  goal  was  to<T  high  and  It  has  been  re- 
duced to  90.000  planes.  Competent  air  ex- 
perts estimate  that  actual  production  will 
fall  short  of  even  the  new  goal  and  a  further 
revision  to  85.000  planes  may  be  necessary. 

METALS  SCAkCB 

'  Plane  production  probably  reached  a  new 
ht^h  In  March  at  6.000  planes,  tnit  It  muf<t 
be  pushed  further  to  mert  the  90.000  plane 
goal  or  the  85.000  plane  expectancy.  Decem- 
t)er  output  was  5.500.  This  dropped  500 
planes  In  January,  but  went  back  to  5  500 
In  February. 

The  chief  reasons  for  the  downward  re- 
vision of  the  schedule  are  scarcity  of  basic 
material."!,  principally  aluminum.  Tliere  Is 
a  sh'itafc'e  of  aluminum  bars  and  aluminum 
extrusions,  the  heavy  aluminum  parts  formed 
by  maclime  under  tremendous  pressure 

There  is  also  a  shortage  of  various  areo- 
nautlcal  Instruments  and  various  plane 
parts  This  shortage  is  made  more  acute  by 
lrrej;ul«r  flow  of  plane  components  due  to 
complexity  of  echedtilmg  problems  of  manu- 
facture. 

Another  difficulty  Is  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  order  more  planes  than  are  needed  or 
think  they  can  get  In  order  to  spur  rn  manu- 
facturers. It  was  said.  They  place  orders 
for  10  000  planes  when  there  Is  only  material 
for    8.000. 

RDJUCXS  PaODtTCTTON 

It  Is  true  the  services  get  the  8,000  planet 
wanted,  but  the  scramble  and  delay  reduced 
production  cf  the  planes  ordered  and  future 
production  of  the  second  manufacturer. 

Tlie  air  production  program  has  also  been 
retarded,  to  some  extent  by  squabbles  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Navy  for  planes.  Tha 
Army  moved  In  ahead  of  the  Navy  and 
secured  production  rights  to  most  planes, 
particularly  bombers,  and  has  been  loath  to 
surrender  any  of  these. 


F.  A.  Miller 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friiai,.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speaker. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  two  hundredth 
anniversary  we  are  celebrating  this  weelc, 
laid  down  a  code  for  freedom  k>ack  in 
1823.     One  of  these  freedoms  wsts: 

Freedom  of  the  press,  subject  only  to  lia- 
bility for  personal  Injuries.  This  formidable 
censor  of  the  public  functionaries,  by  arraign- 
ing them  at  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion, 
produces  reform  peaceably,  which  must  oth- 
erwise be  done  by  revolution  It  Is  also  the 
best  Instrument  for  enlightening  the  mind 
of  man.  and  lmpro\ing  hun  as  a  rational, 
moral,  and  social  being. 

Tlie  following  story  from  Editor  and 
Publisher,  relates  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  one  of  the  fore- 


take  effect  July  31,  1S34.  reduced  the  standard 
weight  and  finencu  of  the  gold  coins  from  27 
graln^  standard  and  24  75  pure  In  the  dollar 
to  25  8  standard  and  23.2  grains  pure  to  the 


approved  March  8,  1863.  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary cf  the  Treasury  to  issue  certificates  for 
gold  coin  or  tmlUon  deposited  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  $20,  such  ccrtiflcaUs  to  be  recelva- 


the  reporu  of  the  Comptroller  of  toe  Oor- 
rency  and  the  Director  of  tbe  Mlot.  But  the 
history  of  it  Is  conUined  specially  In  docu- 
menU  sent  to  Congress  and  whicb  were  tuit 
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most  newspapers  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  life  work  of  its  president  and  editor. 
Mr.  P.  A.  Miller: 

FA  Mn-Lia  Has  Grvxif  56  YxAas  To  Succisa 
or  SotTTH  Bend  Txibuni — PREsmtNT  and 
EnrroR.  75.  Is  Son  or  CorouNDix — BELirvts 
Nrwsp.APEK  Shoitld  Be  Optratid  With  Somx 
Degree  or  Modesty 

(By  George  A  Brandenburg) 

If  courageous  sincerity,  plus  a  lot  of  com- 
mon sense,  arc  adequate  measurements  of 
newspaper  publishing,  then  Frederick  A  Mil- 
ler, president  and  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind  )  Tribune,  has  contributed  his  full 
s.'^.are  to  the  success  of  that  paper,  approach- 
ing  Its  seventieth  anniversary   as  a  dally 

Mr.  Miller,  now  75  years  old  and  with  68 
years  of  newspaper  service  to  his  credit,  as- 
sumr d  the  editorial  and  news  management  of 
the  Tribune  late  In  1892,  following  the  death 
of  hLs  father,  Alfred  B.  Miller,  cofounder  of 
the  paper.  For  more  than  60  years  he  has 
been  the  active  head  of  the  Tribune,  a  typical 
average-sized  American  dally  newspaper,  sit- 
uated In  a  community  noted  for  its  wartime 
production  and  home  of  the  famed  Notre 
Dame  University  and  St.  Mary's  College 

"A  newspaperman's  success  is  the  result  of 
hard  work,  definite  thinking,  and  close  atten- 
tion to  business."  said  the  modest,  soft- 
Ef/oken  editor  during  an  Interview  with 
Editor  and  Publisher,  "The  Tribune  has 
tried  to  be  a  paper  for  the  people.  I  think 
a  newspaper  should  be  operated  with  some 
degree  of  modesty." 

mrroR  or  old  school 

Mr.  Miller  Is  an  editor  of  the  old  school  and 
while  he  still  cUr^js  to  many  of  the  most 
cherished  traditions  of  a  free  press,  he  has 
ke>t  pace  with  the  swiftly  changing  picture 
In  modern  conmunlcatlons.  Including  owner- 
ship cf  a  rp.dlo  station  as  early  as  1922  and 
pioneering  of  news  broadcasts  when  many 
ec^ltors  shook  their  heads  In  utter  dismay. 

His  foremost  obligation  Is  to  his  readers. 
He  has  never  held  public  olBce,  either  elective 
or  appointive.  He  believes  that  when  news- 
paper editors  or  publishers  accept  public 
ofllce  they  Interfere  with  the  Independence  of 
their  newspapers.  He  has  always  believed  the 
publication  of  news  to  be  the  principal  func- 
tion cf  a  newspaper.  Advertising  and  circu- 
lation. Important  a.s  they  may  be,  have  always 
been  secondary,  even  though  few  newspapers 
In  Indiana  have  circulations  equal  to  the 
Tribune's,  or  carry  a  larger  volume  of  ad- 
vertising. Its  circulation  Is  the  largest  of  any 
Indiana  newspaper  outside  of  Indianapolis. 

Quiet  and  retiring  almost  to  the  point  cf 
shyne.'5.  Mr.  Miller  can  be  as  resolute  as  the 
"hiirdest-bcUed"  editor  on  record  when  the 
cccasion  demands.  Nothing  Irritates  him 
more  than  a  threat  and  seldom  does  anyone 
try  it  He  constantly  Impresses  upon  his 
staff  the  Importance  of  good  English  In  re- 
porting and  interpreting  the  news.  In  fact, 
he  believes  there  Is  a  tendency  among  news- 
papers to  use  too  much  of  the  everyday 
American  slang  In  news  stories.  He  gener- 
ally goes  through  the  paper  each  day.  marks 
any  errors  with  a  blue  pencil  and  sends  the 
clips  with  a  note  to  the  people  responsible  In 
the  hope  they  won't  let  It  happen  again. 

"I  know  that  In  the  rush  of  producing  a 
daily  paper  It  Is  Impossible  to  have  every 
word  and  every  sentence  In  perfect  order, 
but  I  believe  that  should  be  the  object  of 
every  newspaper  writer,"  he  remarked.  "It 
should  be  remembered  that  many  persons 
look  upon  their  favorite  newspaper  as  their 
Instructor  and  therefore  are  likely  to  be 
guided  m  their  use  of  words  by  It.  In  some 
Cities,  I  think  this  true  In  South  Bend,  the 
newspaper  Is  or  has  been  used  in  public 
schools  as  a  factor  In  Instruction.  If  that 
U  true,  how  necessary  that  every  endeavor 


should  be  made  for  correctness  in  everything 

published  " 

DSZW    PLAKS    FOR    PLANT 

The  Tribune  Is  South  Bend's  ouly  dally 
newspaper  and  owus  WSBT,  the  city's  lone 
radio  station,  for  years  a  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  aflUlate.  But  for  many  years 
the  Tribune  knew  the  full  Import  of  compe- 
tition from  its  rival  mornliig  and  evening 
coir.petltors,  the  old  News-Times,  which  stis- 
P'  nded  publication  December  27,  1938.  The 
Tribune  is  published  afternoons  and  Sunday 
mornings  In  Its  modern  three-story  plant, 
the  floor  plans  for  which  were  dra'.vn  by  Mr. 
Miller  while  In  bed  in  Columbus  Hospital, 
Chicago,  in  Februaij  1919. 

When  the  News-Times  suspended,  leaving 
the  Tribune  supreme  In  a  city  cf  mere  than 
100.000  population.  Mr  Miller  wrote  a  classic 
letter  to  his  employees,  in  which  he  stated: 

"It  Is  a  tremendous,  overwhelming,  almost 
crushing  responsibility  and  one  which  we 
must  collectively  and  Individually  In  a  way 
meet  that  will  Impress  the  people  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  and  convince  them  we 
do  appreciate  It  and  will  continue  to  give 
them  the  best  that  is  In  us.  Satisfactory  und 
complete,  service  must  be  made  in  every 
Instance  in  every  department.     •     •     • 

"The  natural  tendency  when  a  daily  news- 
paper is  placed  in  the  unfortunate  position 
of  being  the  only  daily  newspaper  In  a  c:ty 
la  to  assume,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
that  with  competition  eliminated  one  no 
longer  needs  to  be  alert.  This  could  be  true 
in  respect  to  those  who  coUect  news  on  the 
theory  that  "If  we  do  not  get  it  today  we  will 
have  It  tomorrow."  This  theory  must  not 
prevail  in  respect  to  the  Tribune.  News 
mtist  be  sought  with  the  same  alertness,  the 
same  intelligence,  and  the  same  desire  to  be 
first  as  Lf  the  Tribune  had  the  most  active 
and  most  Irritating  competition.  Tribune 
ne'*'8  gatherers  must  not  asstmie  any  other 
attitude.  They  must  show  as  much  Interest 
In  the  Tribune  as  they  did  when  we  had 
competition.  To  do  otherwise  will  be  to  in- 
dicate a  waning  Interest  In  one's  work  In 
the  Tribune,  and  It'  progress,  and  can  have 
but  one  result. 

"The  business  office,  the  advertising  de- 
partment, and  the  circulation  department 
are  In  closer  contact  with  the  public  than 
any  others  except  the  news  department.  The 
persons  In  those  departments  must  exercise 
special  and  constant  efforts  to  be  courteous, 
accommodating,  and  efficient  both  when 
meeting  people  over  the  counters  or  other- 
wise and  when  talking  with  them  on  the 
telephones.  Never  must  there  be  the  slight- 
est act  or  word  that  will  cause  any  persons 
to  think  the  Tribune  believes  it  can  be  inde- 
pendent because  it  is  South  Bend's  only  daily 
newspaper.  Attention  should  be  so  satisfac- 
tory as  to  Impress  the  customer  with  the 
Idea  that  the  Tribune  knows  the  meaning 
of  service  and  tries  to  Interpret  It  to  the 
fullest  extent  In  courtesy,  aCTablllty,  and  ac- 
commodation.   •     •     •" 

Mr.  Miller  himself  follows  the  foregoing 
precepts  in  his  dally  routine.  His  office  on 
♦  he  second  floor,  across  the  hall  from  the 
ni'vsroom,  is  open  to  anyone  who  may  call. 
There  are  no  formalities  about  seeing  the 
editor.  A  silk  American  flag  stands  at  the 
right  of  his  desk.  This  flag  flew  on  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  in  Washington  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Miller  on  his  seventy-flfth  birth- 
day by  his  Congressman  friend,  Robert  A. 
Grant,  of  South  Bend.  On  the  walls  are 
autographed  plcttires  of  many  Important  per- 
sonages, including  Republican  past  Presidents, 
Senators,  motion -picture  stars,  and  a  Demo- 
cratic President  maker — James  A.  Farley. 

The  Tribune.  A  Paper  for  the  People,  is 
Mr.  Miller's  motto.  Palr-mlnded  and  friendly, 
Mr  MiUer  sees  to  It  that  the  Tribune  gets 
back  of  every  activity  oX  public  Interest  which 


win  be  for  the  good  of  South  Bend  He  fol- 
lows the  practice  of  keeping  a  record  of  the 
space  (news  and  advertising)  given  to  worth- 
while civic  and  charitable  projects.  He  fig- 
ures such  space  at  card  rates  and  sends  a 
receipted  bill  to  the  organization  at  the  close 
of  each  campaign,  with  the  Tribune's  compli- 
ments. 

RZALizx  vALux  or  srAcx 

'Such  a  policy  makes  groups  realize  the 
i  value  of  the  space  given  them."  he  explained 
to  Editor  and  Publisher.  "Few  persons  fully 
appreciate  the  cost  of  news  bpace  in  the 
paper.  I  believe  publishers  could  profit  from 
a  public-relations  standpoint  by  following 
such  a  program  in  their  own  communities." 

A  vigorous  editorial  writer  in  his  own  right 
and  a  crusading  editor  when  the  occasion 
demands,  Mr.  Miller  does  not  tolerate  busi- 
ness office  or  advertising  Interference  with 
the  news  and  editorial  policies  of  the  news- 
paper. Essentially,  the  Tribune  may  be 
clbs&ed  as  a  Republican  newspaper  and  Mr. 
Miller  as  a  Republican  editor.  However, 
neither  can  be  regarded  as  other  than  inde- 
pendent. He  has  many  Democratic  and  labor 
friends.  Aside  from  taking  part  In  Kffuira 
of  the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Associa- 
tion, Mr  Miller  has  never  assumed  an  Im- 
portant political  role  and  has  preferred  men 
and  Issues,  rather  than  party,  In  local  and 

state  politics. 

As  for  the  Tribune,  he  has  kept  It  free  from 
any  hint  of  political  dictation  or  subservi- 
ence. Probably  Its  most  recognized  example 
of  newspaper  courage  came  In  1924  when  It 
waged  unrelentless  war  upon  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  when  that  organization  was  s  political 
power  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  At  the  ex- 
pense of  dwindling  circulation  Mr.  Miller 
kept  up  his  editorial  attack  on  the  Klan 
until  its  power  was  broken  and  many  cf  its 
leaders  thoroughly  discredited  In  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

WASTIMK    RCSPONSIBnJTT 

Another  example  of  outright  Independence 
was  the  case  In  which  a  South  Bend  bank 
president  was  found  dead  with  a  gun  st  his 
side  during  the  early  depression  days  of  the 
thirties.  A  verdict  of  suicide  was  returned. 
but  businessmen  in  high  places  endeavored 
to  have  the  Tribune  suppress  the  suicide. 
Mr  Miller  stood  firm  end  printed  the  truth. 
The  opposition  weakened  under  pressure  and 
said  the  man  died  from  a  heart  attack.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  bank  failed.  South  Bend 
people  then  realized  and  appreciated  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Miller  was  responsible  for  the  present 
Indiana  statute  which  prevents  any  court  or 
committee  from  making  a  newspaperman  in 
that  State  divulge  the  confidential  source  of 
his  Information.  Although  the  bill  was  de- 
feated the  first  time  It  was  Introduced.  Mr. 
Miller,  working  with  the  Hoosler  Press  Asso- 
ciation, succeeded  in  getting  the  bill  en- 
acted about  2  years  ago.  When  the  bill  waa 
finally  passed  the  Governor  sent  Mr.  Miller 
the  pen  with  which  be  signed  the  bill. 

With  America  at  war,  Mr,  Miller  sums  up 
til"  wartime  responsibilities  of  an  editor 
simply  by  stating:  "Regardless  of  a  papers 
attitude  toward  the  present  administration 
m  Washington.  I  think  a  newspaper  should 
do  everything  within  reason  to  help  thia 
country  win  the  war." 

And  the  Tribune  is  doing  Just  that.  It 
stageC  one  of  the  most  successful  scrap  drlvea 
in  the  country  last  fall  when  Donald  Nelson 
of  the  War  Production  Board  called  upon  the 
newspapers  to  "get  In  the  scrap."  Likewise, 
St.  Joseph  County,  of  which  South  Bend  la 
the  county  seat.  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  "bond  buyingest"  ccvmtles  in  the  United 
States  and  has  made  its  quota  every  montb. 
In  September  194i  it  doubled  Its  quoU  by 
several  hiuidred  thousand  UoUara. 
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nearly  one-tblrd  of  the  toUl  coinage  of  such 
doll&rt  to  that  date. 


The  original  goal  set  by  President  Roose- 
▼elt  WM  production  at  the  rate  of  125,000 


«A\/&AA      ^jvi>iw»a 


Publisher,  i-elates  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  one  of  the  fore- 
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The  Tritouive  !■  doin'^  everything  wuhln  rea- 
son to  mctt  the  Go^eriuucnt  retjueMs  fur 
reduction  In  the  u*e  oX  ncvmpr.ai  It  lia« 
reduc.U  Ita  2  p<i%ei  or  dniiy  icm.c*  lo  1  pag* 
by  reducing  tb«  width  of  cunuc  platca.  eUoU- 
nated  ponels.  features,  and  oii*er  ■paoe-takmg 
subject-".  Churches,  which  have  b«en  given 
about  $10,000  worth  of  space  a  year,  have  been 
cut  Wrltera  are  expected  lo  reduce  space  as 
much  as  consistently  poswble  by  shorter  ar- 
tlclea.  Local  pJcturrs  are  lew  In  number  and 
many  of  tbon  reiwcd  m  s*»  to  save  metal, 
film,  and  illilill'"?*  Further  reductions  are 
m  mind  ahoo?<J  newnprtnt  conditions  require. 

Mr.  Miller  waa  reared  In  an  atmosphere 
punifent  wrth  the  .tmrll  of  printer's  Ink 
Born  !n  S'^uth  Bend,  he  was  the  only  child 
of  Alfred  B  Mtr.rr.  who  founded  the  Tribune 
along  with  Elmrr  Crockett  as  a  weekly  on 
Mnrrh  9.  1872.  A  year  later,  on  Msiy  28.  1873. 
the  Trlbtme  was  established  n«  daily  and  has 
never  missed  an  edition.  P  A.  Miller  re- 
flecta  the  good  fortune  of  having  had  the 
heritage  of  a  grandfather  who  foni;ht  slavryy 
unril  his  type  and  pre^res  wPre  'hrO'\n  into 
the  Ohio  River,  and  of  a  father  who  was  for 
A  half  a  century  one  of  Indiana's  noted 
editors. 

rofwrra  s  sows  c.iniT  o!» 

The  founders  of  the  Tribune  wtre  brothcr.s- 
In-law.  Tcdny  Mr.  MiUer  and  Charlta  E 
Crockett,  sons  of  thf  Tc  lu.dcrs.  are  carrying 
on  the  sturdy  traditUjns  of  that  succes^iil 
vinlon.  Aaioclated  with  them  is  Fr;ink.lin  D 
Schurz.  vice  president  of  the  Tribute  and 
manager  of  Its  radio  .«(tation.  Mr  Schurz  Ls 
a  nci'hew  of  Mr    Millar 

Mr  MUler  star'ed  Ins  newspapt-i  car»-er  at 
the  bottom,  carrying  pai  crs  as  a  b<iy  in  IBfiO. 
and  iHter  witinK  lypt  lu  the  Trlbuue  ccm- 
pcuun^  rotm  AfUr  11. U  came  rfporlorlal 
work.  He  J...u<.a  Uif  fl.ill  a*  a  repoiUr  July 
3.  18aa.  Hltcr  nrAiJi.ai.ns  from  high  whcol 
and  It  WH-1  tram  thl.s  Job  that  .scarcely  more 
than  5  years  Liter  he  was  called  upon  to  tnkt* 
up  the  work  of  hl.«  father  who  died  Dccembir 
10,  1893.  a*  direction  h^ad  of  the  Inbune 

In  the  matter  of  civic  enterpi  Ute.  Mr  MUler 
IS  pri.iclpnUy  to  b"  credited  with  hav.ng 
helped  U)  orpanitc  the  South  Bend  Chamb^T 
of  Cumratrce  rtnd  with  liavlnR  .servtd  as  pre-1- 
dent  of  St>uth  B<-nd's  Inciiaisa  Centennial  As- 
sociation, formed  r.nd  Inctirporated  In  1916  for 
the  observation  of  IiuUana  s  one  huunath 
unnlvf.-snry  of  St«tfht.>cd  With  the  South 
Bend  Chsniber  cf  tom.Ti.'rce.  bts-.dis  h  ivlrq 
be<n  one  of  tho  cr-janiztrs  and  members  <f 
the  first  tward  of  directors  he  .-erved  an  the 
first  prihdtiit  ol  the  fcody  in  1900^  M;-  MUior 
Is  a  men'b^r  of  the  Amfncsn*  S<ciLty  •  f 
Newspriper  Editors  ard  of  the  National  Pre:-.-; 
Cluh  8t  W'Rhington.  In  religion  he  Is  a 
Pre.'ibytenan. 

Upon  the  death  cf  Mr  Crcckttt.  F  A 
Miller  was  elected  prfsident  of  the  Tribune  on 
June  ItJ.  Id-i4  His  iissoclate.  Charles  E 
Cnckott  secremry  of  tho  company,  ais-o  rt  p- 
ffsents  the  liiteres's  of  the  Elmer  Cicckett 
estate  Mr  Cri  ckett  la  in  cha  g»  ol  the  bu^l- 
:-,■  xa  offce  si'.d  attends  to  the  accountlnR 
wh!le  hiN  partner  runs  the  news  and  iditorial 
departments  Charles  Crocke't  Is  a  compe- 
tent person  who  manages  the  pay  roll  lor  the 
nearly  300  Tribune  and  WPBT  emph  yee?  He 
pointa  with  pride  to  the  group  Insurance,  hcs- 
pttaltzMtloQ.  tmrl  pe!<sion  p»a!i8  the  Tribune 
ha.s  inaU'^uruted  lor  lt.s  employee*.  Today. 
approximately  40  empioyeea  are  iik  the  armed 
forces 

WOdKFB    rN    .ML    DEP*RTMri>ITS 

Franklin  Schurz,  Harvard  graduate,  and  a 
certmtd  public  acccuntant.  with  a  Cal'fcrnla 
lie.  n-'-e.  Joined  the  Trihune  October  5.  1925 
He  came  to  wirk  with  overalls,  starting  In 
the  stereotyping  dep.iitment.  He  worked  In 
all  departments  before  a5«umlng  his  present 
executive  duties, 

Mr  Miller  Is  one  new  paper  publisher  who 
d;d  not  fear  radio  iis  a  cor.ipetltur  and  has 
made  hi^s  station  a  valuable  adjunct    to   the 


Tribune  WSBT  goes  In  heavily  for  public 
service  TTiere  isn't  a  cause  or  an  organl- 
rat  !cn  vhich  haa  a  legiUniat*  reason  that 
dcKv-  net  get  Its  fair  share  of  time  ou  the  air. 

Tr>  Frar.klln  Schurz  goes  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  Tribune's  astute  campaign  of  grad- 
ually winning  over  readers  from  the  oppo- 
sition In  the  days  before  the  News-Tunes 
suspended.  Because  of  his  certified  public 
acccuntant  mathematical  background.  Mr. 
Schurz  concehed  the  Idea  of  reader  surveys 
as  early  as  1925  26;  before  Dr  Oeorge  Gallup 
had  p(jpu;ar;/vd  th.ls  technique  of  niea-^uring 
reader  tniere.-t.  Coiii*-queni;y.  tiic  Tribune 
knt'W  wh:ch  features  wcic  popular  with  the 
readers,  and  which  we:c  not.  Charge^,  were 
constantly  made  in  feaiuns  and  in- as  pre- 
sentation. In  accordance  with  re-d^r  reaction 
as  revealed  in  tlie  burveys  conducti?d  by  Mr. 
Schurz. 

A  gain  In  cliculatun  resuhtd.  because  the 
Tribune  knew.  In  part,  at  least,  whai  Inte- 
resif^d  the  people  Cliculaticu  has  expanded 
frcm  apprcx.malely  49,000  to  moie  than  80.- 
000  fcUov.lng  stupensicn  of  the  Nows-Tlracs 
In  December  1938.  The  Tribune  ran  12  dif- 
ferent ctluranists  over  a  tesiing  period  and 
then  asked  the  leaders  to  vote  fur  the  mo.st 
popular.  Comlca  were  sinularly  tCbled.  Tlie 
Tribune  al-^o  learned  the  value  of  lix-al  uev;^ 
pictures  and  was  ahead  uf  the  parade  during 
the  trend  to  local  pltf  ^rial  coverage  In  the 
early  thirties.  The  Tribune  Injtallcd  Its  own 
engraving  plant  and  employed  the  services 
of  three  local  new»  photoi^rnphers. 

WALTON   UkMSClMC  EO'TOR 

Rfbert  Walton  la  the  able  mara^lng  edi- 
tor of  the  Tribune  A  formT  Trlbttn^  re- 
porter Bob  Walton  wa-s  recently  cnll«l  track 
to  his  alma  mater  from  the  Arisodated  P'e-«. 
where  he  was  fortnerly  news  photo  editor  in 
the  Wa^hlnt^on  burenu  He  directs  a  stall 
of  35  pei  pie.  inclvidlng  news  bur'-nui  In 
Ml5ihawaka-  twin  city  of  South  Bend:  Niles. 
Mich..  O  shrn  and  Elkh.irt,  Ir.d  The  Trib- 
une has  st.ift  corre«^p<3ndents  throughout  Its 
clrcu'atlc>n  area  In  northern  Indiana  and 
southern  Michigan. 

As  the  s<5le  dally  In  South  Bend,  the  Trlb- 
uue tries  to  get  both  sides  ol  a  c<mlroverslal 
question  the  same  day.  Mr  Walton  ex- 
plained the  paper  h.is  learned  that  such  a 
poU<-y  makes  for  better  feeling  on  both  side-^. 
rather  than  cflrryinkt  one  side  today  and  the 
other  tomorrow,  with  the  result  that  the 
second -day  story  usually  denies  the  first  day's 
version. 

The  Tribune  prints  three  editions  dally  In 
the  evening  held.  They  Include  the  State, 
with  page  1  devoted  to  Slate  iiews;  Imme. 
with  loc.  1  and  na:lcn;U  news  predomuialu.g; 
und  ^r«en  sheet  city  ftnal  for  s>treet  baltsi. 
Mr.  Walton  folluwa  the  policy  of  keeping  In- 
side pages  open  for  spot  news.  Including  a 
heavy  volume  of  national  news  furnished  by 
the   three  major  wire  services 

"Telegraph  news  ttxlay  Is  your  best  news." 
Mr  Wilton  told  Editor  and  Publisher 
'"Local  stories  have  lost  much  of  the  r  Ini - 
portHnce  for  the  duration,  except  thfise 
stoius  wl.lfh  rt  late  directly  to  tho  war  efTort 
Because  i>f  the  wide  render  Interest  In  na- 
tional news,  esprci.illy  war  dl.«p«tf  hes.  wf  f^nd 
It  advisable  to  featunze  Iccal  news  whentver 
possible  " 

NrWS     tXETTTTIVia 

.\&sistinp  Mr  Walton  are  RuwcU  P  J  hn- 
M>n.  city  editor,  and  James  Derby,  telegraph 
editor.  Sports  news  gets  an  exceptionally 
heavy  play  In  the  Tribune,  with  Notre  Dame  s 
teams  in  the  spotlight,  plus  a  comprehensive 
coverage  of  high-school  sporta.  Jim  Coatln 
U  sports  editor,  assisted  by  Robert  Overaker 
and  Dave  OiUlup  During  the  Indiana  high- 
achooi  basketball  M««on,  the  Tribune  often 
carries  a«  many  aa  36  itorlee  and  summarlee 
of  norihiin  Indiana  hlgh-schot>l  basketball 
games  In  the  Saturday  issue.     The  Tribune 


alao  goes  In  heavy  for  action  pkrturea  ot  Notre 
Dame  8  home  footbaU  games. 

Gerald  E.  Cosgrove.  associate  editor,  writes 
most  of  the  Tribune's  editorials,  although 
Mr  MUler  takes  a  turn  occa-slonally.  Mr  C  >•- 
grove,  who  cam*  to  the  Tribune  from  the 
DubuqU"  flows)  Telegraph-Herald  In  1927, 
strives  to  balance  hU  dally  budget  of  edi- 
torials aniom:  local.  State,  and  natloi.al 
Issues  He  tinds  today  however,  that  edi- 
torials dealint:  with  national  and  Inte.-na- 
tlonal  problems  predominate  "A  newsjiaper 
which  adheres  to  local  editorials  entirely  can- 
not adequately  serve  Its  renders."  he  said 
"Tlie  first  World  War  blasted  us  otit  of  our 
provincialism  and  this  war  Is  teschmg  us  to 
think  In  world  terms  Even  the  smallest 
dally  has  to  cover  the  world'  t<xlay  to  satisfy 
ilp  reiMlers'  craving  for  world  news.  Editorial 
writers  must  keep  this  fact  constantly  In 
mind." 

AIlhou!;h  South  Bend  Is  an  active  war  pro- 
duction center  and  its  factory  workers  are 
ikhng  the  wave,  of  w.ir  prc:.perlty.  the  Trib- 
une U  kteplng  its  eye  on  the  nonwp.r  produc- 
tion towns  In  the  South  Bend  area  It  Is 
endeavoring  to  mfsintain  Its  circtilatlon  rov- 
ersge  In  tho«c  spelts  even  under  the  hendlcapa 
cf  curtailed  delivery  service  and  newrprlnt 
conservation.  Nell  C.  Snyder,  circulation 
manarer.  and  Nil.«on  E  Dodpe.  assistant  clr- 
culntion  chief  In  charpe  of  3tate  clrrulntion, 
see  ahead  to  the  day  when  war  work  w'll  be 
over  and  these  f\ir:iiundTp  towns  will  be 
an  Important  port  of  the  South  Bend  market. 

ADVTHTISINC  CBIZrS 

Edward  J  Meehan.  formerly  national  ad- 
vertising manager.  Is  the  aggressive  acting 
advertlsln,^  director  In  the  absence  of  W. 
Siacy  Bowman  now  In  military  service  The 
Tribune  does  not  no  In  for  cooperative  pages 
def«igntd  to  promote  the  war  effort,  under 
sponsomhip  of  local  merch.nnt*.  Neither  does 
the  Tribune  accept  hard  liquor  advertising 
Clarence  Harding  Is  acting  national  adver- 
tl.slng  manager  for  the  duratWin 

R  8  PrUlmcre  veteran  mtthanlcal  super- 
intendent, directs  the  Trlbtines  production 
force,  which  includes  a  number  of  employt^s 
with  long  records  of  contln.ucus  service.  The 
Tribune  prints  it«  own  12-pa^e  Sunday  color 
conic  section. 

The  entire  Tribune- WSBT  operations  are 
houred  In  a  three-story  plant,  with  the  radio 
station  on  the  third  flior  Stxjdlos  are 
"fl'^ated"  on  rubber  and  spnnps  to  eliminate 
vibration  from  the  newspaper's  mechaiucal 
department.";,  vkhlch  are  laid  cut  <  n  the  sec- 
ond and  ground  fltxirs.  follow Inc  compact 
modern  streamline  produrtion  pattern.s. 

Comine  back  to  the  qul.-^t  m^n  with  gray 
hair  end  sparkllni;  eyps.  who.  despite  his  75 
years.  Is  the  active  direct. ng  head  of  the 
paper,  we  find  him  prt  ud  of  the  "spirit  of 
friendliness'  that  exists  between  manage- 
mcp.t  and  employees 

Mr  MUler  cunirasted  the  two  generations 
cf  J  urnall.'^m  he  has  known  through  more 
than  a  half  century  of  daily  practice  by  stat- 
ing: "There  Is  less  of  the  vl^rlolle  nature  in 
newspapers  today  than  in  the  past.  This  Is 
painfully  broueht  to  my  attention  when  I  go 
through  the  old  files  of  the  Tribune  " 

He  has  witnessed  many  major  changes  In 
new-paper  pubhsriing  In  the  past  50  years 
and  while  maintaining  a  vigorous  editorial 
po-.aion.  he  fully  apprec.ate-i  the  increfc*ed 
obligations  placed  upon  publishers  in  "'one- 
paper"  towns  He  has  met  the  challenj;e  in 
South  Bend,  yet  he  speaks  not  of  promoi»on« 
or  publle  relations,  but  rather  of  the  primary 
function  of  a  newspaper — to  print  the  news 
Iear)e^8ly.  but  with  good  taste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  story  is  typical  of  the 
free  press  that  has  been  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  our  fiee  way  of  life  and 
of  our  sv-st^m  of  free  enterprise  that  to- 
day is  fishting  for  lis  life  against  bu- 
reaucratic domination. 


iirw9pa(jcr     IB     or     uns     ucrrii     uocvi     lu     ^uuiiv 

schools  as  a   factor  In   Instruction.     If   that 
Is  true,  how  necessary  that  every  endeavor 


Mr.  Miller  sees  to  it  that  the  Tribune  gets 
back  of  every  activity  ot  public  Interest  which 


In  September   194i  It  doubled  Its  quoU  Df 
several  hundred  thousand  sloUars. 
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The  Pay-As-Yoa-Go  Tax  Iisne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  ccoBcu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
interesting  letter  on  pending  tax  legisla- 
tion sent  ic  the  majority  leader  by  Philip 
Murray,  president  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations: 

Congress  or  Industhial 

Obcahizations  . 
Washington.  D.  C,  April  »,  1943. 
Hon    John  W    McCormack. 
House  0/  Rcpreientatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Mt  Dt*R  Mr  McCormack:  The  CongreBs  of 
of  Industrial  Organizations  has  viewed  with 
increasing  concern  the  wrangling  which  has 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  vote  in  the  House 
of  Repreaentaiives  on  the  pay-as-you-go  tax 
issue  In  the  heat  of  the  partisan  conflict 
there  Is  danger  that  the  best  Interests  of  the 
tax-paying  public  may  be  completely  de- 
feated. 

The  pay-as-you-go  Issue  is  not  a  party 
issue  Members  of  both  parties  in  Congress 
fhare  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
Congresa  to  enact  a  pay-as-you-go  plan. 
Members  of  both  parties  have  the  duty  of 
joining  in  the  enactment  at  a  sound  plan. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  are  In  favor  of  a 
program  for  deduction  of  taxes  currently 
from  wages  so  that  tax  obligations  may  be 
more  easUy  met.  They  Insist  that  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  program  should  not  result  in 
en  oppressive  and  unworkable  burden  upon 
those  in  lower  Income  brackets  who  might 
otherwise  be  called  upon  to  commence  pay- 
ment of  1943  taxes  while  still  obligated  to 
pay  portions  of  their  1942  taxes.  On  the 
(  iher  hand,  the  people  are  equally  insistent 
that  the  popular  demand  for  a  pay-as-you- 
go  plan  must  not  t)e  used  as  a  cloak  for  a  tax 
grab  for  the  highest  income  brackets  through 
the  Ruml  plan 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  each  side  In  the 
conflict  In  the  House  has  refused  to  yield  to 
the  Nation's  insistence  upon  a  sound  pay-as- 
vou-go  program.  We  respectfully  urge  that 
there  Is  still  time  for  such  a  program  to  be 
enacted. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
has  urged  and  urges  once  more  that  taxes 
on  1943  income  be  deducted  from  the  income 
as  It  is  earned  commencing  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble To  avoid  an  oppressive  burden  upon 
taxpayers  in  the  groups  least  able  to  make 
payments  on  2  years'  taxes  at  the  same  time, 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has 
urged  that  the  1942  tax  obligation  be  abated 
to  the  extent  of  the  full  normal  tax  and  to 
the  extenc  of  the  surtax  on  the  first  »2.000 
of  taxable  income  only.  6uch  a  plan  would 
place  90  percent  of  the  Nations  taxpayers 
upon  a  completely  current  pay-as-you-go 
basis  It  would  minimize  the  regressive 
windfalls  characteristic  of  the  Ruml  plan 

We  urge  that  In  a  spirit  of  constructive 
unity  on  l.nportant  war  measures  and  to  the 
end  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  cleared  for 
an  examination  of  the  more  important  basic 
tax  problems,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
forget  their  past  differences  and  Join  In  an 
immediate  report  to  the  Hotise  membership 
of  a  sound  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Philip  MtiiRAT, 

President. 


DaiBf  erficM  Blast  Furnace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


The  Japanese  Peril 


or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSr  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  in  the 
State  of  Texas  have  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  the  War  Production  Board  to 
give  approval  of  the  application  for  the 
construction  of  a  steel  plant  at  Dainger- 
field,  Tex. 

Tnere  is  now  under  construction  at 
Daingerfield  a  blast  furnace  that  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  few  months. 
It  Will  have  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  per 
day  of  pig  iron. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  69 
Whereas  there  Is  an  almost  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  Iron  ore  located  near  the  surface 
In  various  counties  In  cast  Texas,  and  there 
IS  likewise  accessible  requisite  limestone  and 
coking  coal  which  have  been  tested  and  ap- 
proved to  the  satisfaction  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board;  and 

Whereas  the  War  Production  Board  has 
heretofore  approved  a  project  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  properties  and  the  construction  of 
facilities,  including  a  1.200-ton  blast  furnace 
and  appurtenant  coke  ovens,  ore  beneflclatlng 
plant,  and  other  facilities  for  the  production 
of  pig  iron  In  the  vicinity  of  Dalngertteld, 
Tex  which  plant  has  been  under  construc- 
tion for  several  months  by  lx)ne  Star  Steel 
Co  as  agent  for  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
and  It  Is  anticipated  that  said  plant  will  be 
In  operation  during  the  present  summer,  and 
at  which  time  It  will  have  an  annual  produc- 
tive capacity  of  approximately  432.000  net 
tons  of  pig  U"on,  tilling  an  tirgent  need  In  the 
present  war  emergency,  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  an  application  has  been  filed  with  the 
War  Production  Board  for  the  approval  of 
another  project  to  be  operated  in  connection 
therewith,  to  wit:  A  steel  mill.  Including 
open-hearth  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  and 
appurtenant  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  plates  and  other  steel  products  neces- 
sary In  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  It  is  desirable  to  have  completed 
a  fully  integrated  steel  plant  where  the  pig 
Iron  Is  being  produced,  where  the  necessary 
raw  materials  are  readily  available,  and  where 
transportation  facilities  are  altogether  ade- 
quate; and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  such  steel 
plant  Is  necessary  not  only  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  war  effort,  but  will  provide  fa- 
cilities needed  in  the  southwestern  area  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel  products  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  and  furnish  a  means 
of  utilizing  some  of  the  vast  resources  of  this 
State:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  f^e  House  of  Representatives 
Of  the  State  of  Texas  {the  senate  concur- 
ring). That  we  request  the  War  Production 
Board.  Washington.  D.  C.  to  give  Its  approval 
to  the  application  for  the  construction  of  said 
steel  plant,  to  the  end  that  these  natural  re- 
sources of  our  State  may  be  utilized;  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  House  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  two  Texas 
Senators  in  Washington. 

Phici  DANnx. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Fred  MAwarrz, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MiaaisaiPPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPR«SKNTATIV«» 

Saturday ,  April  17.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
American  people  are  not  awake  to  the 
grave  dangers  of  coddling  the  Japanese, 
it  is  about  time  that  they  found  out  Just 
what  it  means.  The  Koreans,  who  have 
for  years  suffered  from  Japanese  perse- 
cutions, and  who  can  speak  and  under- 
stand the  Japanese  language,  can  give 
us  more  information  than  all  the  propa- 
gandists the  O.  W.  I.  could  recrvUt  from 
the  crackpots  on  the  staff  of  PM  from 
now  till  doomsday. 

In  this  connection  I  am  inserting  part 
of  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  California 
showing  what  one  of  these  Koreans  re- 
veals as  to  the  Japanese  peril.  We  are 
in  grave  danger  in  the  Pacific  area.  The 
white  people  of  Australia  are  threatened 
with  destruction,  or  with  a  fate  worse 
than  death. 

For  God's  sake,  let  us  give  General 
MacArthur  help  now.  Let  us  send  all  the 
help  we  possibly  can  to  the  southwest 
Pacific  at  once  and  destroy  Japan,  the 
greatest  menace  the  white  man's  civili- 
zation has  ever  known. 

The  letter  referred  to  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

Los  AMCKLa.  Caut  .  i4pr<I  12,  1943. 
Talked  with  a  friendly  Korean  yesterday, 
a  much-traveled  man.  speaking  seven  or  eight 
languages.  He  handed  me  enclosed  clippings, 
and  marveled  at  the  suicidal  stupidity  of  our 
officials  In  putting  arms  Into  the  hands  of 
Japanese  and  trusting  them  Just  because 
they  happened  to  be  born  on  this  side  of 
the  Pacific.  A  cobra  Is  a  cobra  if  born  in  an 
American  zoo,  and  Is  no  different  from 
cobras  bom  In  their  native  land;  It  has  no 
desire  to  change  Itaelf  In  any  manner  and 
could  not  do  so  If  It  had  such  a  desire.  And 
it  Is  the  same  with  our  Nisei  Japs,  all  of 
whom  have  hundreds  of  close-blood  relatives 
in  Japan,  and  love  Hlrohtto 

••Japanese  never  fight  Japanese,  and  never 
win.  •  the  Korean  declares,  '•but  wlU  quickly 
unite  with  the  enemy  and  shoot  down  your 
white  soldiers,  blow  up  your  ships,  set  fires, 
etc  .  when  the  crucial  moment  arrives. 
Everywhere  from  Seattle  to  San  Dlcgo  1  have 
been  hearing  yovir  l>eloved  Nlsel  talking  (in 
Japanese)  about  the  perfect  success  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  matsacre  and  destruction,  and 
gloating  over  it.  But  no  word  of  criticism  or 
condemnation  has  ever  come  from  the  mouth 
or  pen  of  any  Nisei  anywhere.  whUe  all  of 
you  loyal  white  Americans  everywhere  have 
been  unceasingly  denouncing,  by  speech.  In 
all  public  prints,  by  radio,  etc  .  that  treach- 
erous stab  In  the  back.  Such  sly,  cunning 
silence  proves  that  the  Nisei  are  your  enemies, 
and  not  one  whit  different  from  the  foreign- 
born  Japanese,  and  should  be  tried  for  high 
treason. 

•That  Camp  Manzanar  affair,  wherein  a  lot 
of  foreign  Japs  so  realistically  tried  to  mob 
a  Nlsel  Jap  who  was  (apparently)  100  per- 
cent for  the  United  States  was  uW  a  staged 
affair  to  convince  you  white  Americans  that 
the  Nisei  are  loyal  and  can  be  Uusted  and 
will  help  you  to  fight  Japan.  If  you  will  arm 
them  and  make  soldiers  of  them.  I've  heard 
Nlsel  back  East,  as  well  as  out  here  and  in 
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the  stereotyping  depnitment.  He  worked  In 
all  departments  before  ajmmirg  h.s  prc?tnt 
exorutive  duties, 

Mr  MUlfT  Is  one  newpaper  publisher  who 
d:d  not  fear  radu.  .i-  a  c 'iiipetltor  and  has 
made  hus  station  a  vaUiable  adjunct    to   the 


IS  sptJrvB  eaiwir.  at.'siaiea  oy  nuurri  »jvr'niJier 
and  Dave  Oallup  During  the  Indiana  high- 
Bchot^l  bjwketball  «e««on.  the  Tribune  often 
carrtes  m  many  as  35  itories  and  iiuramai1«« 

of  northern  Indiana  hlgh-schoi)l  basketball 
games  In   the  S;»turday  issue.     The  Tribune 


free  press  that  has  been  one  of  the  foun- 
dation siones  of  our  fiee  way  of  life  and 
of  our  system  of  free  enterprise  that  to- 
day is  fighting  for  its  life  against  bu- 
reaucratic domination. 


of  a  sound  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Philip  MtiiRAT, 

President. 


Prici  Danhx. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Fred  MAWBrrz, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 


the  Nisei  are  loyai  miu  t.nn  ws;  wu=v».»j  «»*« 
will  help  you  to  fight  Japan.  If  you  will  arm 
them  and  make  soldlere  of  them.  I've  heard 
Nisei  back  Ea«t,  at.  well  as  out  here  and  in 
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Hawaii,  talking  about  It.  and  how  completely 
the  almple-minded  Anvrlcan  officials  had 
been  fooled. 

"The  few  Japs  killed  and  wounded  In  mak- 
ing the  affair  ujipear  efruinf  are  secretly 
hailed  as  heroes  by  Toklo  officialdom  And 
thiise  wh  J  bcUt^il  6iiunpi>  and  bondi>  did  so 
only  to  fool  yju;  I've  heard  them  talking  It 
all  over  m  gre.it  Joy" 

I  told  t!i>  K'  roan  ab^iut  a  pl-i  I  hud 
studied  out  to  drag  every  Nisei  Jap  under 
otir  fla«  out  into  the  open  and  make  him 
(and  hen  declare  hin.self.  thu.s  endli;g  their 
treMchen)U8  silence.  Each  and  every  one  of 
-  them  should  b*  compelled  to  write  with  pen 
and  lak  un  answer  (und  under  oath,  at  that) 
to  V.,c  foKowmg  questions,  which  would  l>e 
printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper 

1  Drj  y<ni  b*'leve  that  The  Pearl  Harbor 
maasacre  on  December  7  1941  was  a  sly,  cun- 
ning, treachefjus  stab  in  the  back  worthy 
(jnly  of  8a<u!i{e!>  and  murderers? 

2.  Do  yuu  believe  that  the  Japanese  Em- 
peror Hlrohlto.  the  Son  at  Hea\in.  and  his 
leading  offlcUil.s  who  planned  and  sanctioned 
that  m.i».sarre  and  d'^structlon,  should  face  a 
flriiii;  wjuad' 

3  Would  vou  like  to  be  one  of  a  firing  squad 
to  help  execute  Hirohito  and  his  coraurderers? 

4  Who  do  yi'U  hope  will  win  thts  war  In 
the  Pacific— Japan,  or  the  United  Stales  of 
America? 

"Good."  exclaimed  Uie  Korean.  "They 
shovil  '  have  been  given  these  simple  but  ef- 
fe<-tlve  tents  of  loyalty  long  ago  But  I  do  not 
think  that  even  one  Nisei  to  .^ave  his  face — or 
his  neck  from  a  hanRman's  noode — would 
write  "ves"  to  the  fVr^t  three  questions,  and 
'United  States  of  America'  to  the  fourth.  And 
yet  they  are  clamoring  for  their  constitu- 
tional rltihLs  " 

Any  and  every  loyal  American  would  be 
eager  to  answer  In  fact,  we  have  all  an- 
swerer!— and  given  the  right  answer-over 
nnd  over  again  and  without  being  aske<l  or 
compelled  to  do  so  Hence,  even  hesitancy 
cr  unwillingness  of  any  Nisei  Is  prima  facie 
evidence  <jf  sly.  cunning  treachery  and  war- 
time treaaon  and  calU  (or  a  firing  aquad. 
The  very  least  we  should  do  ti  to  quickly 
sciae  all  and  put  th'-m  to  work  ino  payi  In 
millUry  concentration  campe  where  they 
cannot  set  firen.  polaon  water,  food,  etc  or 
do  other  devtlment— -things  the  Korean  has 
often  heard  Nim-I  tslk  alx^ut  And  all  their 
property  of  all  kinds  should  be  confiscated 
at  once 

The  Korean  avers  that  one  cherished  hnpe 
of  i>ur  Nisei  Is  (he  has  heard  them  talking 
iitx-ut  It)  that  one  or  mere  of  them  w.ll  be 
nia<)e  a  crew  member  on  each  of  our  war- 
ship*, in  which  case  the  ship's  msgazlne 
»uuld  be  det<'nated  at  the  first  good  oppor- 
ttinity  And  he  haa  heard  them  deriMvely 
snickTlng  at  our  downright  idiotic  simplicity 
In  arnuiii;  them,  trusting  them,  and  giving 
them  every  oppt)rtunity  in  a  score  ( f  different 
uays  to  do  us  to  dcuih  and  destruction.  No 
ciher  government  on  earth,  they  .say.  would 
do  that,  but  would  arm  and  triu^t  th(jse  only 
of  Its  own  blood,  rare,  and  ancestry  Pearl 
Harbtir,  they  laugh,  nieant  noihinK  at  al!  to 
Us,  and  we  now  think  »-e're  going  U)  get  Jap- 
anese to  fight  and  kill  other  Japanese — their 
own  relatives  included 

Thtre  is  a  law.  Mr  Rankin,  not  made  In 
any  hall  or  preaeived  on  any  pi.per  It  Is  a 
law  of  nature — her  first  law  -the  law  of  sell- 
preservat.oi: — an  ln.-.iinct  with  which  naiure 
Is  8uppi>srd  to  ha\e  endowtnl  every  creature 
th.at  l.vis  and  breathe.-  a;:il  wr.h.jtit  which 
no  anim;il,  tribe,  or  nation  will  long  survive 
It  wa«  due  to  an  entire  lack  cf  that  instinct 
that  brought  about  Pearl  Harbor  We  per- 
muted the  swarming  breeding.  2-cep.i-a-day 
Japanese  from  the  other  side  of  the  Pacitic  — 
nu  unlike  p>  •  pic  m  bU)cd.  Idt  als,  and  le- 
l.gion — a  rel.giin  that  declares  their  emperor 
has  a  right  t  >  rule  this  world  and  that  it  is 
th.'  duty  of  h  s  sub^tcts  U)  go  fcrth  aud  take 
il  lor  hira — to  flock  to  our  west  coast.    Then 


we  further  cut  otir  own  throats  In  their  fa- 
vor by  cnllliii?  their  ofTsprlng  American  cit- 
izens, enabling  them  to  acquire  scores  cf 
thuu.sands  of  our  best  Irrigated  acres,  become 
our  merchant.^,  etc  .  to  a  large  extent. 

They  sent  bark  to  Japan  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  our  good  money  to  bu;ld  warships, 
airplanes,  etc..  enabling  them  to  slaughter 
and  enslave  mlllloua  of  Chinese  and  grab 
millions  of  acres  of  their  country,  and  to  do 
us  to  death  at  Pearl  Harbor 

Constitutions  and  all  other  man-made 
laws  a-e  entirely  secondary  to  Nature's  law 
of  self-preservation.  Theiefore.  If  we've 
got  the  common  sense  of  dumb  brutes — or 
even  worms— we  must  be  guided  and  gov- 
erned by  the  Instinct  of  self-preservation 
now  (no  matter  what  the  Constitution  may 
or  may  not  Indlcatel  In  selling  nil  American- 
born  Japanese  and  putting  them  to  work, 
like  tli«'  foreign-born.  In  concentration 
camps,  as  it  is  suicidal  Idiocy  to  arm  or 
trust  any  person  whose  veins  are  filled  wiili 
J.iptinese  bUxid  There  were  scores  of  N.scl 
l!i  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  and  all  our  Nisei 
rejolcfd  sf-cretly;  this  Korean  has  heard  their 
Joyful  talk  everywhere.  He  says  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  making  (the  lea.st  heeltancy  will 
prove  them  Benedict  Arnolds  I  every  one 
of  them  wri's  answers  to  those  4  ques- 
tions, each  should  be  compelled  to  write 
a  composition  of  not  less  Uian  100  words  on 
tlie  Pearl  Harbor  mas&acre,  under  the  print- 
ed heading,  "Death  to  Hlrohlto  and  his 
coaftsassins  "  Pen,  Ink.  and  paper  Is  the  only 
kind  of  a  gun  that  should  ever  be  put  Into 
the  hands  of  any  of  them,  plus  agricultural 
tools,  and  far  away  from  buildings,  drinking 
water  sources,  food  stocks,  etc 

Even  the  Japanese  themselves,  this  Ko- 
rean says,  marvel  at  our  unexplainable  luck 
of  the  inatlnct  of  self-preservation  In  allow- 
ing such  a  far-ofi  people  to  come  to  our 
shores  at  all — a  totally  unlike  race,  whose 
religion  declares  that  their  Kmperor    s  Ood. 

No  European  country,  he  points  out.  was 
8u  simple-minded  as  to  permit  a  single  Jap 
to  buy,  own.  lease,  or  cultivate  an  acre  of 
Its  soil,  or  even  sell  a  peanut  or  black  boots, 
and  even  In  Oermany  aud  Italy  today  this 
Is  true;  and  It  Is  equally  true  In  Japan  re- 
garding Germans  and  Italians,  allhotigh  they 
are  all  in  the  Axis  and  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  And  had  not  Britain  kept  tt.em 
out  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  sly, 
cunning,  treacherous.  Pearl -Hartxjr-blfxxled- 
Son-of-Heaven  worshippers  would  have 
■warmed  and  bred  there  and  taken,  long 
ago.  all  that  lerriury  for  their  emperor-god, 
reducing  to  a  slavery  of  hellish  torture  all 
the  whites  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive — 
a  fate  tliat  Is  being  endured  t<.jday  by  the 
scores  of  thousands  of  American  and  BiitLsh 
and  other  captives  of  the  Japanese,  aud  will 
never  end  until  ficah  and  blood  can  endure 
no  nil  re  and  the  slave  pas.ses  out,  the  Japs 
not  caring,  the  Korean  says,  as  they  already 
have  millions  more  than  they  need,  and 
want  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  them — particularly 
the  uiuskillecl,  a^ed,  sickly,  crippled,  etc. 
thousands  of  such  being  turi'.ed  over  to  young 
Japs  being  trained  as  soldiers,  who  use  them 
as  live  ^aIldbags  in  bayonet  practice,  cur 
Nisei  declare,  as  the  guthing  blood  gives  the 
young  s<  Idler  more  pep  and  maXes  blm 
more  bloodthlrstv. 

"I  wish  your  Washington  officials  could  hear 
and  understand  what  the  Anierlcan-bora 
young  J.ipi  -say  (in  Japanese)  about  them 
and  torture."  the  Korean  reluctantly  re- 
nuu-ked.  "It  is  tiA)  terrible  to  relate,  but 
I'll  say  tins  much;  They'll  be  worse  than 
dragged  at  Uie  chariot  wheels  cf  the  con- 
querors—etripped  naked,  their  mouths  stuffed 
with  filth,  they'll  be  lashed,  jrudded.  goaded 
f  ir  greater  speed  as  they  haul  autoincb.les, 
et?  ,  loaded  with  merrymaking  Japanese  sol- 
diers and  cfBcials." 

Another  thing  he  ha.«  ciften  heard  our 
young  Japs  talk  about  (the  older  and  forelgn- 
boru  Japs  said  little,  but  the  younger  ones 


were  full  of  llXe  and  Ideas)  was  the  special 
State  of  California  investigation  nime  25 
years  ago  and  what  It  revealed:  Even  at  that 
time  the  Japanese  conUolleU  1.000,000  of  Cali- 
fornia s  be.'::  Irrigated  acres— 90  000  by  owner- 
ship in  fee  .sin-.ple,  and  910  000  by  lease  And 
another  st.ulling  thing  was  liiat  they  were 
outbreeding  the  whites  10  to  1 

"Even  If  It  was  only  5  to  1."  the  Korean  re- 
minded me.  "that,  even  without  any  war 
conquest,  would  certnlnly  make  them  pre- 
dominant In  California  in  25  years  mere;  and 
In  Oregon  and  Wai^hinpton  It  woulc,  be  the 
same  a  doren  years  later  Your  State,  ccunty. 
and  city  officers  would  then  be  Japanese,  and 
your  delegation  to  Congress,  too.  In  fact, 
everything  would  t>e  Japa.iese.  I  have  heard 
Japanese  bchclars  and  statcsmeu  themselves 
declare  that  the  American  citizenship  clause 
In  your  Con.stltution  could  not  pca«-lbly  have 
referred  to  Asiatics,  as  at  that  early  day  and 
date  those  who  put  it  the^e  knew  no  more 
about  Asia  and  its  InhablUnU  than  they 
did  ab<^)Ut  the  man  In  the  moon  I  have  seen 
in  a  collection  of  old  txwks  a  copy  of  a  miser- 
able little  atlas  tised  In  the  B<.h(K)l8  of  the 
British  Isles  at  that  time,  and  »-till  later,  and 
so  little  was  known  of  even  Ru&sla  that  the 
only  thing  shown  in  the  vast  region,  where 
the  fighting  Is  now  taking  place,  was  a  scat- 
terition  of  tiny,  crude  f\>;ures  of  headless 
men.  It  wa>  white  men  who  braved  the  ter- 
rors of  the  unknown,  as  you  are  well  aware. 
In  di.HCOverlng  America,  and  also  people  of 
Caucasian  blood  who  subdued  the  wilderness, 
fought  America's  wars  and  made  the  country 
what  It  Is  tod.iy. 

"Hence,  citizenship  mearui  for  Caucasians 
only  and — naturally  and  Justly — for  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Negroes  who  were  brought 
here  against  their  will  In  colonial  days.  And 
It  Is.  of  course,  the  Just  right  and  privilege 
of  every  government  to  grant  citizenship  at 
any  time  to  any  of  Its  good  friends  and  allies. 
But,  reKarding  any  and  all  people  under  your 
flag  of  Japwuese  blood  and  ancestry.  It  Is 
Imperailvp  to  your  national  salvation  that  yru 
at  cnce  rule  that  they  are  not  citizens  but 
dangerous  enecny  al'ens.  and  work  them, 
under  ftrict  military  rule,  far  from  factories, 
etc  .  where  they  cannot  possibly  set  Are*  or 
do  any  other  damage 

"Tour  NL-^l  have  fathers,  mothers,  uncles, 
aunts,  etc  .  who  came  from  Japan,  and  they 
all  love  e<»ch  other  and  their  swarms  of  rela- 
tives In  Jar  an.  their  6  000-year-old  religion, 
and  their  Emperor-god — the  8r>n  of  Heaven — 
many  times  more  than  you  white  people  lovs 
each  other  and  your  religion;  and  If  you 
think  they  are  now  (joing  to  renounce  all 
that  and  fight  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  other  relatives  their  religion  and  their 
gixl,  you  exhibit  a  mental  Imbecility  that  Is 
truly  pathet  c — and  suicidal  Tve  heard  the 
young  Japs  in  Hawaii  ant*  here  on  your  coa.'-t 
chattering  It  all  over  from  every  angle  hun- 
dreds of  times  long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  as 
well  as  .since.     Dont  trust  them,  I  warn  you. 

"How  best  to  convince  your  Government 
that  they  were  not  Japanese  at  p.ll  but  loynl 
Americans  who  wanted  to  n^jht  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  should  therefore  be 
made  part  cf  ycur  armed  fo.-ces  on  both  land 
and  sea  wa.s  the  burden  cf  their  thoughts 
and  talk.  The  NIscl  held  that  It  was  hope- 
less to  get  your  officials  U)  trust  and  arm  the 
forelgn-born  Jai>s.  So  the  two  kinds  of  Japs, 
a  dlstlnctlcn  without  a  difference,  combined 
nnd  schemed  together  and  pretended  there 
was  deadly  hostility  betwicn  them  to  make 
It  appear  the  Nisei  are  above  suspicion  ard 
100  percent  paU'.otic.  the  Manzanar  'rlof  and 
shooting  being  'put  on'  solely  to  prove  it  It 
Is  all  sl:nply  an  extension  of  the  sly.  cunning 
Pearl  Haibor  treachery  the  Japanese  worked 
at  Washington  and  which  enabled  them  to 
do  ycu  to  death  on  Dt^ccmber  7.  The  thou- 
sands of  full-blooded  Japanese  you  are  now 
arm.ng.  training,  and  trusting,  together  with 
still   more    thousands   running  loose   In   Uie 


Unlltd  States.  In-^ure  your  defeat,  all  Japa- 
nese are  declaring 

'Your  President  .should  quickly  call  Into 
consultation  representatives  of  Canada.  Brit- 
ain. Rusi^ia.  and  China,  LoU  of  Japs  were 
born  m  Russia  (eastern  Siberia),  but  how 
many  has  she  put  In  her  armed  force  and 
how  many  are  allowed  to  run  about  loose? 
And  of  the  tens  of  thousands  l)orn  In  China, 
how  many  are  helping  that  country  In  Its 
fight  for  existence?  The  tiny  flame  In  a 
lantern  burned  your  Chicago,  and  matches 
In  the  hands  of  your  Japanese-blooded  Nisei, 
scattered  e-erywhere,  will  do  the  same  now  to 
your  cities,  factories,  etc.  The  perfect  success 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  stab-ln-the-back  so  elated 
ycur  Ni.sei  that  a  large  percentage  of  them 
were  m  favor  of  starting  burning  and  dyna- 
miting right  away  Some  were  so  enthusiastic 
and  bold  that  in  the  Jap  fishing  village,  tea 
houfres  and  pcxilrooms,  and  on  their  fishing 
boat^  In  and  about  Los  A.igeles  harlxjr  they 
talked  It  right  out  loud  at  timet> — and  even 
In    English   quite   often. 

•Several  years  ago  In  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  I  heard  a  bunch  of  Canadian  and 
British  military  and  naval  officers  discussing 
and  comparing  Australia  and  California.  All 
regarded  the  Japanese  here  as  terribly  detri- 
mental and  a  serious  menace.  They  thought 
)t  strange  that  your  Government  permitted 
J<<panese-blooded  people,  who  all  hate  you 
and  are  ycur  secret  enemies,  to  t)ecome  prtas- 
perous  landlords  by  acquiring  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  your  best  Irrigated  acres,  which  have 
cost  the  white  population  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions m  building  dams,  reservoirs,  canals, 
ditches,  highways,  etc  ,  while  over  a  third  of 
your  own  people  possess  neither  land  nor  a 
iiomlcile  of  any  kind-not  even  a  cave.  One 
of  the  Canadians  declared  we  were  nobly 
helping  the  Japs  In  ?tlll  another  way  to  seal 
cur  doom— by  educating  them,  which  made 
them  m^re  proficient  in  a  scoie  ol  ways  In 
working  our  destruction  " 

Tell  the  Rus.sian  Amba.ssador  that  this 
Korean  ha.s  heard  Japs  saying  that 
about  4.000  or  5.000  bombers  may  be 
.suddenly  •'^ent  over  Vladivostok,  and 
so  forth,  as  rsoon  a.s  conditions  are  really 
favorable  —  clouds  Just  right,  or  at 
night,  wind  right  so  Russia  will  hear 
nothing,  and  .so  forth— the  Japs  deter- 
mined to  quickly  destroy  every  gas  and 
nl  tank  and  airplane,  thus  making  every 
J.ip  (ity  sate.  Rus.«slans  mu.st  not,  for 
onr  moment,  relax  their  vigilance. 

Again  I  say.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  we  can- 
not aflord  to  delay  .sendlnp;  planes,  men, 
and  munitions  to  General  MacArthur, 
In  order  to  save  Australia  now,  and  our 
own  country  later,  from  invasion  and 
probably  .subjugation  by  the.se  loathe- 
somf*  Japanese — the  mo.st  deadly  peril 
that  has  ever  threatened  the  civilization 
of  mankind. 

L<'t  us  not  wait  till  we  have  another 
Pearl  Harbor  di.saster. 


the  great  work  it  is  doing  toward  in- 
creasing production  of  farm  products  by 
helping  thousands  of  worthy  people  ex- 
pand their  operations.  The  F.  S.  A.  has 
done  a  lot  of  good  in  my  home  county, 
and  in  our  district.  There  is  a  serious 
situation  as  to  the  shortage  of  food  in 
our  own  country,  and  it  will  become  even 
more  serious  as  time  goes  on.  Certainly 
now.  of  all  times,  we  should  help  the 
farmers  expand  their  crops  and  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  the  following  state- 
ment as  to  what  it  has  done  in  the  11 
counties  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Wis- 
'  consin.    That  statement  is  as  follows: 

Farm    Security    Administration    borrowers 
In  the  Ninth  District  of  Wisconsin  have  made 
I    considerable  Increases  in  the  production  of 
;   essential  agricultural  commodities      A  sam- 
ple survey  sbows  that  the  3.430  active  Farm 
Security    Administration    borrowers    In    the 
i    district" made  the  following  increases  in  pro- 
duction in   1942: 


Farm  Security  Administration 


REMARKS 


or 


Administration  buys  the  animals,  U5ing 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cv)rpon.tion, 
and  aiTau^'cs  lor  their  resale  to  farmers  who 
are    able    to   expand    their   milk    herds 

It  has  been  found  that  in  almost  all  daity 
areas  there  are  operators  who  are  not  usiiiR 
to  full  capacity  their  labor,  land,  feed,  and 
other  resources  Since  the  beginnlnp  of  the 
program,  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
has  received  more  than  twice  as  many  re- 
quests for  cows  as  there  have  been  cowa 
offeiTd  for  sale 

In  Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  supplying  dairy 
operators  with  assistance  In  maintaining 
their  herd."  and  arranging  for  sales  of  anima'.s 
direct  to  farmers,  rather  than  to  meat  buyers, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  by  March 
5  had  purch.ised  234  animals  which  oiherwiae 
would   have  gone    to   slaughtei. 


Ferm   Security   Adminittration   and   the 
American  Medical  Association 


HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

CF    V^ISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  17.  1943 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  heart- 
Ih  opposed  to  the  movement  to  aboli.sh 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  and 
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Under  the  rural-rehabilitation  loan  program 
as  of  November  30,  1942,  In  the  Ninth  District 
14,023.933  had  Ijeen  advanced  to  9.639  farm 
families  for  loans  for  operating  goods  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  in  1935.  The 
total  collections  on  these  loans  amounted 
to  $2,632,995.  of  which  $2,299,956  represents 
repayinenu  of  principal.  As  of  the  same  date 
these  collections  amounted  to  106  pe-xcnt  of 
matured  principal  and  accrued  interest. 

Undei  the  farm-ownership  program  as  of 
November  30.  1943.  1744.298  had  been  lent  to 
136  tenants,  hired  men,  and  small  operators 
U)  enable  them  to  purchase  and  improve  fam- 
ily type  farms  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  A(t  Collec- 
tions amounted  to  $19  518.  of  which  $26,771 
represents  repayment  of  principal  The  total 
collections  of  principal  and  Interest  amounted 
to  103  percent  of  maturities  of  principal  and 
interest. 

In  addition  to  making,  servicing,  and  super- 
vising these  loans,  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration has  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  7  community  and  cooperative  services 
which  make  available  the  use  of  purebred 
sires,  machinery,  and  other  facilities  to  &cime 
273  farm  families  who  otherwise  would  lack 
them. 

The  total  numt>er  of  all  farms  listed  in  the 
19iO  census  for  the  district  is  32383,  of  which 
18  percent  had  a  gross  farm  income  under 
$600  in    1939 

To  protect  the  Nation's  milk  supply,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  is  carrying  on 
In  Wisconsin  a  program  to  prevent  gcxxl  cows, 
heifers,  and  calves  from  t>elng  sold  for  slaugh- 
tering. The  program,  which  Is  national  in 
scope,  was  begun  in  January  when  the  scar- 
City  cf  skilled  farm  labor,  combined  with 
the  high  price  of  beef  cattle,  seemed  likely 
to  result  in  less  of  many  good  dairy  animals. 

The  Farm  Security  AdrainLstraticn  at- 
tempts first  to  keep  herds  in  production  by 
supplying  dairy  operators  with  labor,  credit, 
or  other  needs.  If  the  operator  mu.-^t,  never- 
theless, sell  ali  or  part  of  his  herd,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  seeks  to  find  buyers 
among  other  dairy  farmers  who  are  equipped 
to  keep  the  animals  in  production.  If  these 
measures  fall  to  sufBce,  the  Farm  Security 
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HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  Norm  dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  17.  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ye.'^ter- 
day  I  presented  an  endorsement  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration. At  this  time  I  desire  to  be 
more  particular  and  present  the  follow- 
ing endorsements  in  respect  to  that  or- 
ganization: 

STATEMENT  BY  DR  MORBIS  riSHBElN,  EDITOR  OF 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AStO- 
CIATION 

I  am  glad  you  mentloneid  the  fanner  be- 
cause the  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
already  Included  under  Its  plan  of  medical 
care,  cooperating  with  the  county  medical 
societies,  a  totil  of  135.000  Jstm  families  out 
of  some  780  COO  families  In  the  United  State*, 
and  that  plan  is  being  extended  with  t^e 
cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  as  a 
syptem  of  paving  for  medical  service  and  prt  - 
vldlng   the  farmers  with  good   medical  care. 

fcTATEMENT  BY  FRANZ  COLDMANN,  M  D  **tO- 
tlATE  CI-INtCAI  FROEESJ-OR  OE  FUBLIC  HLAIIH. 
YAIE    UNIVERSITY    SCHOOL    OF    MEOICINl 

The  farmers  eligible  lor  the  rervlce  of  a 
Farm  Security  Administration  program,  in 
general,  are  appreciative  of  the  action  tak<Mi 
on  their  behalf.  They  are  learning,  by  prac- 
tical experience,  the  financial  and  psycholog- 
ical advantages  of  pooling  their  resources  ko 
as  to  budget  and  thtis  pay  the  cosU  of  medi- 
cal care;  they  dlfccover  the  significance  of 
organized  self-help  through  group  prepay- 
ment m  contrast  to  dependence  on  poor  law 
service,  on  asking  for  credit,  or  on  the  char- 
ity of  physicians.  Under  prepayment,  they 
find  It  easier  to  obtain  medical  care.  Many 
experience  regular  medical  service  for  the 
first  time.  All  get  a  feeling  of  protection 
because  they  can  be  prompt  about  taking 
care  of  illness,  sometimes  avoiding  serious  or 
co.stly  treatment,  •  •  •  The  farmers 
wl.'-h  to  improve  rather  than  abandon  the 
plans,  becau.se  they  are  convinced  that  the 
good  outweighs  the  bad, 

RESOLUTION    ADOPTED   BT    CONFERENCE   OF    STAT* 
SANFTARY    ENGINEERS 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rrsolvrd.  That  this  Conference  cf  State 
San-tarv  Engineers,  in  executive  meeting  he-e 
at  Detroit.  October  7.  1940.  do  commend  Uie 


:  >    iJd 


J.ip.i:u'se  fmm  the  other  side  cT  the  Pacific — 
I'u  u:ihke  p<  pie  III  bU>cd.  idiuls,  and  le- 
l.guii— a  reigim  th.»t  dodaros  their  emperor 
has  ii  r:ght  t.>  rule  this  wurld  and  thai  il  K 
tho  duty  of  h  s  subjtcts  U)  go  (crth  and  take 
ll  Icr  htm— to  tlcck  to  cur  we>.t  coast.    Then 


r  )r  greater  spt^ed  as  they  haul  autoiiu  b.les, 
et?  .  loaded  with  merrj-muking  Japanese  tcl- 
dlers  and  cfllclals." 

Another  thing  he  has  often  heard  our 
young  Japs  Ulk  about  ( the  older  and  foreign- 
born  Japs  bn'.d  little,  but  the  younger  ones 


Pearl  H;ubor  treachery  the  Japanese  worked 
at  Washington  and  which  enabled  them  to 
do  you  to  death  on  December  7.  The  thou- 
sands of  full-blooded  Japanese  you  are  now 
arm  Jig.  training,  and  trusting,  to?;ether  with 
still   more    thousands   running  loose   In   the 
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Farm  Security  Administration  for  making  it 
po«*ihle  to  c induct  these  practical  demon- 
Btrattons  m  rural  «anitatlon 

KTATKMKNT  BT  D«  C  f  VOHS.  CHAIRMAN  oF  TUT 
MCSICAL  ECONOMICS  COMMITTKI,  OF  MUWOURI 
STATl    UtaiCAL    ASSOC I/TI>.N 

1  think  the  medical  proleiwlon  in  Missouri 
can  be  proud  nf  the  steps  it  haf  ukf-n  in  the 
last  few  yeurs  Low-cotst  medical  care  Is  no 
luntcer  a  theory  Its  a  fact  We  now  have 
58  county  medicul-cnre  programs  lor  low- 
iucome  rural  families  who  are  being  helped  by 
the  Farm  Seiuri'y  Administration  These 
were  establishtd  by  coiiniy  medic.ii  8<x'ietie.s 
with  ctx>perati.iii  of  F;irin  SeiUMiy  and  aloiii? 
line*  acceptable  to  llie  Atnerlcaa  Medical 
AMociatlou. 

6TATEMI.NT  BT  DR    A    M    CHAM    PHrSIDtNT  Of  THI 
VXUMO.VT    MrDlCAL   SOtlETY 

When  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
first  came  to  uii  two  years  ago  aid  explained 
Ita  rehahllitatlrin  profrnm  and  the  part  that 
health  plays  in  it-s  >-u<ceat<.  we  were  naturHlly 
Interested  Tlie  t!iint<  wluch  most  appealt  <i 
to  us  was  the  f.ict  that  the  prnt^rarn  ;is  ttnally 
develcptd  has  not  disturbed  m  any  way  the 
ethics  of  our  profession  Every  family  had 
free  choice  of  physician,  and  every  pliy.">iclnn 
ha.s  free  choice  of  patient.  Participation  In 
the  plan  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  both 
doctors  and  the  patients.  In  f.ict.  as  this 
plan  (iperjie.s,  Unit  Is  no  interference  from 
the  Oovernment  the  State  or  any  other  third 
party,  to  disturb  the  normal  function  of 
giving  these   families   medical   care 

fcTATFMrNT  BT  DB  WAITEK  A.  L.  ONABD.  CAM- 
nRlDGC.  N    Y  .  MrMnFR  IfBI  ir  HtALTH  CXlfNCII 

or  wrw  YORK  .sTATi  orpARTMrvT  or  heaith 

In  W.tshington  Cotnity  we  got  tired  of  see- 
liiR  people  neglect  themselves  because  they 
didn't  want  to  avk  the  doctor  to  serve  them 
for  iDthing.  We  decided  to  find  a  way  to  put 
g(x;d  medical  care  wiiliui  ilie  reach  of  every- 
one. Tliat  s  why  we  were  intere.^ted  when  tbe 
Parm  Security  Admiiii.stratlon  came  to  us 
With  a  propo-sal  for  a  voluntary  hea'tli  plan 
wluch  woulii  make  it  p  scible  fi.r  Faim  Secur- 
ity Administration  borrowers  In  the  county 
to  pay  their  doctors  bills  in  advance  of  111- 
ne8^ 

BTATFMrNT  BT  A  M  SIMONS  ASSISTANT  DIBECTtlB. 
Bl'RtAir  or  MU)I(  AL  kCUNOUICS.  AMtHiCAN 
MEDK*L    ASSOCIATION 

Tlie  Farm  Security  Admlnl.stration  has  now 
ad  'p led  a  policy  of  clo^e  c(H)peration  with 
State  and  county  medical  srciei  es  and  Is 
pledged  not  to  introduce  any  pl.iii  at;alnst 
the  I  pptjiithm  of  such  medical  societies. 
The  1940  report  of  the  Admlal-strator  of  the 
Farm  S.ciirlty  Administration  says  (Report 
of  the  Admlnlstr.ifor  of  the  Parm  Security 
Administration     1940    p    91  »  : 

"The  entire  proprain  has  been  worked  out 
In  rlot-e  cfx-pemtlon  with  the  State  medical 
B-sstx-latliins  and  U>cal  nudical  s<icietips  Be- 
fore a  medical  pian  is  ^et  up  in  any  Slate  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  is  drawn  iip 
by  the  Farm  Securitv  Admir.istrHtinn  repre- 
sentatives and  the  State  medical  as.socianon." 

The  State  and  countv  medical  societies  to 
which  this  pr<  Kr:tm  ha.s  been  presented  have. 
With  a  number  of  exceptions  fi;eneraily  agreed 
that  tlie  income  c'asses  included  in  these 
plans  were  not  previousiy  receiVin?  proper 
medical  care  ar.d  were  at  leait  p.utially  de- 
per.dent  atid  also  that  the  physicians  who 
had  cared  for  them  in  the  past  received  little 
for  the  serv-ices  supplied 

A  request  addre.^ised  to  the  secretaries  of 
Btate  medical  s<>cietle8  in  which  F.irm  Secu- 
rity Atiminlstiatu  n  medu  a!  plans  exist 
br.  UKlit  much  information  of  value  in  ar- 
rlviiiij  at  conclusions  as  to  the  prolr&sional 
point  cf  v.ew  In  geueral.  the  answers  to 
the  que&tlon  as  to  tJie  atutude  of  the  pro- 
fe  sicn  brcuts-ht  a  vote  of  nearly  4  to  1  on  the 
ta.isfactory  s.de  The  SLaie»  rep«..riir.g  lack 
oX  satisfaction  weie  almost  1:. variably  thObC 


whose  exp^ierience  with  such  plans  was  con- 
fined largely  to  the  mailer  and  more  expeii- 
mental  stages.  CrUicl  ms  were  more  fre- 
quently made  In  It-calltie-s  where  economic 
conditions  did  not  indicate  a  need  for  any 
special  plan.  Twenty-one  out  of  28  States 
reported  th.it  the  famines  included  were  re- 
cen intc  more  or  better  or  at  lea-t  eailier 
medical  care  than  they  had  received  txt-re 
Introduction  of  the  plan  There  was  almost 
equal  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  physi- 
cians as  a  whole  received  more  money  under 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  plan  than 
they  had  been  i  hie  to  collect  from  the  same 
body  of  pntlentii  previously 

Tlie  '  arm  Security  AdmmistratUm  has  ex- 
pre.s.sed  its  desire  to  ccKiperate  with  prepay- 
ment plans  op«Tated  by  Suie  and  county 
medical  societies  wherever  j^tusible  and  at 
present  is  working  in  cooperation  with  such 
plans  In  California.  Oreg^m,  and  New  Je:s~y 
and  Is  negotiating  with  tiie  wes'ern  New  York 
plan. 

It  Is  di-ubttul  If  head-on  opposition  can 
greatly  affect  this  trend  Tlie  House  of  D?le- 
gatea  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
ha.s  laid  down  the  principles  which  determine 
Its  policy.    The  first  of  these  is  the  fouuda- 

tlon  of  all  the  others  It  re.Tcis  "All  featurc-s 
of  medl' al  aerv:ce  In  any  mvthod  of  medleal 
practice  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
medical  profession  "  N)  complaint.*  that  this 
principle  Is  InfinRed  In  anv  Farm  Security 
Administration  plan  have  been  reported 

This  would  .seem  to  be  the  most  general 
and  basic  te^t  cf  the  acceptance  by  the  med- 
ical proie.sslon  ol  any  plan  of  pavment  tor 
medl' al  service  All  other  phases  mav  be 
subject  to  bargaining  and  compromise,  but 
any  yielding  of  conlro!  of  the  standards  of 
medical  care  to  those  unqualified  to  exercise 
that  control  Is  a  betrayal  of  the  trust  which 
has  been  confided  to  the  medical  profession 


Memorial  I  to  Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURCOCK 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13  1943 

M-  MURDOCK.  Mr  Speakor,  many 
splendid  rcrruirk.s  and  .speerhes  were 
made  in  thi.s  Chamber  and  at  the  beau- 
tiful mtibic  memorial  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Tidal  Basin  today  a.,  we  celebrate 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  that  great  exponent  of  libL-rty— 
Tiiomas  J.  ffcrson.  No  weak  words  of 
mine  ran  add  to  hLs  illu.strious  fame,  but 
I  do  t;ike  this  opportunity  to  express  in 
small  deKree  my  admiration  for  this 
leader  of  American  democracy  r.nd  to 
.show  my  conviction  of  his  preeminence 
in  three  great  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
I  always  think  of  him  a.s  the  Great  Lib- 
erator— freeing  the  citizen  from  bonds 
of  political  tyranny,  emancipating  the 
eaaer  mind  from  the  chains  of  sujx'rsti- 
tion  and  ignorance,  and  unfettering  the 
human  .spirit  for  communion  with  its 
Author. 

Four  years  ago.  on  the  invitation  of 
ttie  University  of  Missouri,  I  visited  that 
great  in.stitution  of  learninf:  on  the  one- 
hundredth  annivers.-xry  of  its  founding. 
Members  of  the  faculty  took  me  to  a  spot 
on  the  campus  where  is  erected,  not 
over  the  gra\e  of  Jefferson   but  as  a 


marker  of  historic  significance,  the 
gravestone  which  first  marked  his  tomb 
at  Monticello.  and  there  I  .saw  on  that 
weathered  stone  inscribed  the  three 
things  which  Thomas  Jefferson  himself 
indicated  that  he  would  have  hi.s  fellow 
citizt^n'^  remember  of  him:  Fir.-^t.  author 
of  the  Declaration  o(  Independence;  sec- 
ond, founder  of  the  University  ol  Vir- 
ginia: and  third,  father  of  a  statute  pro- 
vidini?  for  relicious  liberty  in  Virginia. 
Admirers  of  Jefferson  have  long  recog- 
nized his  outstanding  leadership  in  these 
threefold  efTorts  to  free  human  society  in 
body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

As  a  physical  memorial  the  beautiful 
marble  pantheon  on  the  shore  of  the 
Tidal  Ba.-;in  dedicated  today  to  Thonia.s 
JefTerson  on  the  t'AO-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  is  a  pleasing  and  ap- 
propriate structure.  However,  we  hiive 
often  boon  told  that  monuments  to  a 
great  man  are  not  necessarily  physical 
and  are  not  most  enduring  when  carved 
in  marble.  Believing  that  a  more  appro- 
priate and  lasting  monument  should  be 
that  of  the  mind  or  of  the  spirit.  I  h:ive 
ions  pondered  another  kind  of  monu- 
ment to  Thomas  JefTerson.  I  feel  tliat 
an  institution  which  would  promote 
learning  and  make  it  available  to  the 
most  capable  youth  of  America,  of  b'Sth 
sexes,  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  color 
would  certainly  be  in  keeping  with  that 
great  philosopher. 

Accordingly,  as  one  means  of  liberat- 
ing the  human  mind  from  the  bondage 
of  ignorance  I  am  suggesting  that  a  re- 
volving fund  known  as  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  Educational  Tiu.st 
Fund  be  set  up.  the  purpose  of  which 
should  be  the  selection  and  training  for 
leadership  of  the  most  capable  youth  of 
our  country  in  appropriate  institutions 
of  higher  learning  of  the  student's 
choice.  Toward  that  end  I  have  prc- 
j>a.-ed  a  bill— H.  R.  2533— which  would 
establish  such  fund  and  make  provi- 
sions for  its  admini.  tration  In  a  way  in 
keeping  with  Jefferson's  pliilosophy. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill — H.  R. 
2533— this  week  is  in  keeping  with  our 
Nation-wide  celebration  of  the  two- 
hundredth  anniver.sary  of  Jefferson  s 
birth.  Of  course,  this  move  should  have 
been  made  long  ago.  and  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  pondered  it  for  s.  veial 
years.  Although  we  are  in  the  midsl,  of 
this  terrible  war.  I  cannot  .see  that  that 
fact  should  delay  the  pa.ssape  of  this  bill 
or  the  creation  of  thi>  fund  at  the  ptes- 
ent  time.  Such  a  fund  will  be  needed 
after  lio^tilities  oeasc,  and.  according:  to 
the  terms  of  th.e  measuie  proposed,  the 
fund  will  aid  the  war  effort  by  being 
invested  in  Victory  bonds.  Thus,  this 
prnp<rsrd  move  would  directly  aid  the 
successful  conduct  of  llie  war  and  be 
immediately  available  for  maximum  use- 
fulne.ss  after  the  war. 

The  creation  of  an  (durational  f .  nd 
as  a  monument  to  Thomas  Jefferson  \v  ill 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  every  und  n- 
standing  heart.  The  que-tions  hkely  to 
arise  retrardinp  such  a  fund  p«>rtain  to 
details  of  administration.  What  Amer- 
ican youths  would  be  eligible  to  partu-i- 
pate?  Could  such  a  fund  be  admii^'>- 
tered  without  the  various  prejudices 
which  so  often  enter  into  those  matters? 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  lA  I  U  ts 

Saturday.  April  17,  1943 
Mr.  HULL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heart- 
ily opposed  to  the  movement  to  aboli.sh 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  and 


or  other  needs.  IX  the  operator  must,  never- 
thelefs.  sell  all  or  part  of  his  herd,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  seeks  to  find  buyers 
among  other  dairy  farmerb  who  are  equipped 
to  keep  the  animals  In  production.  If  these 
measures  fall   to  •ufflce.  the  Farm  Security 


SANn-AIT    ENCINEEBS 

Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rrsolrrd.  That  this  Cksnference  cf  State 
SanUary  Engineers.  In  executive  meeting  hce 
at  Detroit,  October  7.  1940,  do  commend  Uie 
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Would  this  fund  duplicate  or  hinder 
other  worthy  educational  efforts? 
Would  such  a  fund  mean  a  heavier  pull 
upon  the  taxpayers  or  a  disproportion- 
ately heavy  burden  upon  the  American 
public? 

In  answer  to  these  inquiries  I  am 
prompted  to  say  briefly  that  the  fund  I 
propo.se  is  to  be  enacted  by  Congress  into 
national  law.  yet  does  not  call  for  an 
appropriation  of  any  magnitude  out  of 
the  Public  Treasury.  Having  spent 
most  of  my  life  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. I  am  naturally  interested  in  edu- 
cation in  all  of  its  phases.  I  would  not 
think  of  proposing  any  new  plan  which 
would  hinder  any  existing  plan  of  edu- 
cation. The  one  proposed  in  the  bill 
I  am  introducine  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  or  hamper  any  present  educa- 
tional activity.  A  fitting  educational 
plan,  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  would 
approve,  must  be  scientific,  broad,  and 
fair  enough  to  seek  out  and  encourage 
human  intelligence  and  worth  wherever 

found. 

Therefore  my  proposal  is  to  have  a 
fund  administered  by  impartial  author- 
ity in  the  interest  of  truth.  Such  a  plan 
would  aid  the  most  capable  young  peo- 
ple in  every  State  and  locality,  of  every 
political  complexion,  race,  and  creed,  de- 
termined only  by  the  young  person's 
ability  to  compete  and  take  leading 
rank.  These  are  strict  and  difficult  re- 
quirements, but  I  believe  that  a  great  na- 
tional educational  fund  can  be  estab- 
lished and  administered  on  such  a  ba.sis. 
In  this  belief  I  have  great  hope  for  this 
fitting  kind  of  memorial  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 


Farm  Credit  and  Loan  Propams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHtNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturda'j.  April  17,  1943 

Mr.  HORAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  pre.sent 
agricultural  appropriations  bill  now  l>e- 
fore  the  Hou.se  forcefully  impresses  every 
.^erious  student  ..ith  the  need  for  a  real 
farm-credit  procram.  I  have,  therefore, 
introduced  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
Invostipatlon.  In  the  several  regions  cf  the 
United  States,  of  the  operation  of  the  various 
agricultural  credit  and  loan  programs  ad- 
ministered or  Fupervlsed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  by  any  agency,  administration, 
corporation,  or  association  In  the  Department 
cf  Agriculture  or  by  any  agency,  administra- 
tion, corporation,  or  association  subject  to 
administration  or  supervision  by  any  officer, 
Bgency.  administration,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation In  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  a  view  to  determining,  among  other 
things— 

1.  Whether  such  programs  are  efflclenlly 
operated  on  a  sound  credit  basis; 

2  Whether  other  sources  of  credit  are,  and 
«ill  continue  to  be.  available  for  the  same 


purposes  on  reasonable  terms  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers;   and 

3  Whether  any  cf  such  programs  should  be 
discontinued,  or,  if  not  discontinued,  whether 
any  modiflcattoiis  Ehould  be  made  therein. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(Or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
Is  not  In  session)  before  October  1.  1943,  the 
results  of  it*  Investigation  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sic  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places,  whether 
or  not  the  Hoiise  is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  employ  such  personnel, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
and  to  take  such  testimony,  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subpenaa  shall  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  ci  ni- 
mittee  or  any  member  designated  by  1.  m, 
and  .shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses 


Farm  Security  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  17,  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorials  regarding  the  Farm 
Security  Administration : 

IFrom  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  of  April 
15, 19431 

Savte  the  Fasm  SKCtntiTT  Administration 
In  the  distressful  years  when  the  present 
administration's  program  for  rural  aid.  re- 
habilitation, and  progress  first  came  Into  be- 
ing, these  operations  centered  around  hu- 
manitarian help  for  stricken  families  and  a 
better  balance  In  the  country's  economic 
structure.  Then,  surpluses  were  a  great  prob- 
lem. Farm  families  still  are  In  need  of  as- 
sistance in  putting  themselves  on  a  sound, 
self-sustaining  basis.  Much  stUl  remains  to 
be  done  to  Improve  the  Nations  economic 
balance.  But  eurpluses  are  no  longer  the 
great  problem.  On  the  contrary.  Increased 
agricultural  production,  particularly  of  food. 
Is  a  major  necessity  In  strengthening  and 
speeding  our  war  program.  Not  only  this 
country,  but  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  looks  to  American  food  production  for 
salvation.  Yet,  In  the  face  of  this  great  emer- 
gency need,  and  with  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic problems  still  acutely  existing  In  our 
farm  situation,  there  is  a  movement  In  the 
House  which  would  abolish  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  and.  In  effect,  greatly 
curtail  the  program  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  carrying  foiward  In 
rural  areas. 

IS  THIS  LOGIC? 

Where  might  the  Nation  logically  loot  for 
a  large  part  of  any  Increase  in  agricultural 
production?  Is  It  not  to  those  farm  families 
which  In  the  past  have  been  severely  handi- 
capped but  which,  through  reasonable,  care- 
fully conceived,  and  administered  assistance, 
may  be  put  In  a  poelilon  to  better  their 
production? 


Plgxires  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture showing  Increases  m  production  of 
essential  crops  In  1942  amply  support  tins 
assumption.  The  percentage  of  Uicreased 
production  by  actively  supervised  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  borrowers  is  consist- 
ently above  that  for  farmers  generally  Tliat 
Is  to  be  expected,  of  course  But  it  Is  pre- 
cisely because  It  Is  to  t)e  expected  that  this 
program  now  should  go  forward  on  a  scope 
expanded  as  far  as  Is  feasible  and  sound. 
Instead  of  curtailed. 

Last  year  there  were,  according  to  Farm 
Security  Administration  figures,  463  941  su- 
pervised borrowers.  Tliey  constituted  7  6 
percent  of  the  Nation's  6,097.000  farmer.. 
Yet  they  produced  36  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's increase  In  milk  production  for  tlie 
year. 

They  also  contributed  27  percent  of  the 
Increased  production  of  dry  beans;  10  percent 

of  the  gain  in  eggs,  peanuts,  and  chlrkenR: 
9  percent  of  that  In  pork;  7  percent  of  th..t 
in  beef  and  sugar  beet*. 

STAGE  or  THE  FICHT 

The  movement  to  abolish  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  as  such  and  uansfer 
Its  curtailed  credit  functions  to  the  Faini 
Credit  AdmlnlBtration  has  reached  the  stage 

where  such  action  has  been  recommended  ty 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  How- 
ever, the  relative  strength  of  Farm  Security 
Administration  sentiment  In  the  House  as  a 
whole  will  be  greater.  It  Is  hofxjd.  than  in 
the  committee. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  recommended  that 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  receive 
$38,354,682  In  appropriations,  plus  1127.500- 
000  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Coi- 
poratlon  for  loans.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  these  amounts  be  reduced  to 
112.000.000  for  rural  rehabilitation  and  $40- 
000,000  for  loans.  Such  a  curtailment  of  the 
program  for  aiding  distressed  families  and 
enabling  selected  tenant  farmers  tf)  purchase 
homesteads,  together  with  the  abolition  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  organiza- 
tion, would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  con- 
structive program  which  has  been  going  for- 
ward now  for  a  period  long  enough  to  make 
possible  substantial  reduction  of  early  mi.-j- 
takes  and  the  elimination  of  m.uch  of  the 
purely  experimental  nature  of  these  opera- 
tions. 

There  have  been  mistakes  In  this  program. 
There  has  been  waste.  This  paper  never  has 
undertaken  to  present  a  blanket  endorsement 
of  Farm  Security  Administration  operations. 
But  It  is  convinced  that  Its  work,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  highly  constrtictlve;  that 
the  men  who  have  directed  It,  In  the  greet 
majority,  have  been  efficient^  earnest  cfflriala 
conscientiously  devoted  to  their  responsibili- 
ties and  Increasingly  successful  In  what  they 
have  been  doing,  as  their  experience 
broadened. 

(XJLLECTTVISM? 

This  work  has  been  mainly  directed  Upward 
the  rehabilitation  cf  needy  families,  and  th« 
extension  of  opportunities  for  capable  ten- 
ants to  become  farm  owners. 

Critics  of  the  program  have.  In  some  cases, 
likened  It  to  undertakings  in  Soviet  RussIb. 
This  has  been  a  very  Icxise,  unjustifiable 
charge.  In  our  opinion. 

There  Is  certainly  nothing  un-American  in 
helping  distressed  families  on  our  farms — 
and  through  government.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  had  to  be  helped  In 
our  cities  In  the  years  of  depression.  The 
same  thing  has  been  as  urgent  a  need  In 
rural  districts.  The  extent  of  need  In  both 
cases  got  far  beyond  the  capacities  of  private 
assistance  and  self-reliance.  So  government 
had  to  act.     Nothing  was  plainer. 

In  the  rural  rehablllUtlon  program,  the 
steadfast  objective,  we  think, <**s  not  only 
been  to  meet  Immediate  human  necefcltles 


It 


Is  •    t 
1/ 


il 


ruy  Auministiatii  n  niodua!  plans  exist 
brv.  UKht  mucii  infumiatlon  of  value  in  ar- 
riving at  conclusions  as  to  the  prolf&slDnal 
p^nnt  cf  v.c*  In  Keueral.  the  answers  to 
the  questmn  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  pri- 
te  s.cii  brcught  a  vote  of  nearly  4  to  1  vn  the 
sa,i>facicry  s  de  The  Su»ie.s  rep^rur.g  lucic 
oi  iansXactlon  weie  ulniost  Invariably  those 


Four  years  ago.  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Univer>ity  of  Mis^souri.  I  vi.sitt>d  that 
great  institution  of  icarninf:  on  the  one- 
hundrodth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
Members  of  the  farulfy  took  me  to  a  spot 
on  the  campus  where  is  erected,  not 
over   the   gra\e  of  JclTerson   but   as   a 


standinc  heart.  The  quc-tions  hkely  to 
arise  rerrardinp  such  a  fund  pKTtain  to 
details  of  administration.  What  Am  m- 
ican  youths  would  be  elipible  to  partici- 
pate? Could  such  a  fund  be  admiri'- 
tered  without  the  various  prejudices 
which  so  often  enter  into  those  matters? 


ininps — 

1  Whether    such    programs    are    efficiently 
operated  on  a  sound  credit  basis; 

2  Whether  other  sources  of  credit  are,  and 
uill  continue  to  l>e,  available  for  the  same 


Wi.llV-Xi    111     Uiic    yiao\>    uoTv     i^^i-M    w^ - 

capped  but  which,  through  reasonable,  care- 
fully conceived,  and  administered  assistance, 
may  be  put  in  a  position  to  better  their 
production? 


had  to  act.     Nothing  was  plainer. 

In  the  rural  rehablllUtlon  program,  the 
steadfast  objective,  we  think, <**■  not  only 
been  to  meet  immediate  human  neceisltlts 
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but  to  lncTea«e  opportunities  f'iT  «elf-he\p 
Natrirslly  'uch  eff  irts  hnve  called  frr  Miper- 
Tixlon  b')th  f<  r  the  purpose  <•!  pnnerfir.jf  the 
Federal  prugram  and  ^ivini?  the  insximum  as- 
sistance to  fnmilie«^  rtTfivlnR  aid  If  that 
In  CfillectlvisiTj.  it  is  jI»^)  humanitarian. -m. 
Ame.icanlsm.  and  Rood  sen.-e 

We  b»Ueve  that  the  Farm  Security  .Admin- 
l»i.rali<ii  has  »«  hievrd  a  BUt>»ianluil  nieasuie 
of  sue  i.>8  .1.   r-    ri  :     I.     •auon  pn-gr.im. 

The  U'Mttiit  r.um-pir.  f  <iM'  prurani  is  al- 
rea.ly  dpn><>!i«tratu.i{  lt«  wjuiidnese  and  its 
»a»r  pocsibii'.ties  fur  the  future 

Tins  l.s  the  tiiiw  to  Btrt-niZtheii  th'**-  pro- 
grams, n't  to  debilitate  or  destroy  them 

Tlus  18  the  tune  in  the  Interest  of  these 
fami:if>.  in  ti;f  mu-.'f.st  of  Unpr'Aing  lUr  na- 
tiui.al  economic  strutiure— which  were  the 
ordinal  obJective.s,  still  valid— and  also  m  llie 
Interest  of  nur  war  projjr.vm. 

Tlie  BudKet  Bureaus  recommendations  fi>r 
the  conf.i.u.ition  of  this  work  are  relatircly 
Knnll — iNime  166.000.000—  when  compared  to 
tot,-»!  w.ir  costs  There  are  rl-^ff"  where  gov- 
ernmentnl  expenditures  ran  and  should  be 
ctit  down     But  we  do  not  believe  that  s^nind 

rT:ral  reh.Tbllit.itlin  should  be  curtailed  And 
we  belicv(>  thnt  the  Farm  Security  .^rimtnts- 
tratl«  n  is  be.st  qualified  to  carry  on  this  work. 

IFrom  th«  Mont|?oraery   (Ala  )    Advertiser  of 
April    15.    1»43| 

Tin  Attack  on  Far.m  SBCtTRrrr 

One  can  stop  n  headache  by  beheadinf;  the 
victim,  but  the  treitnient  is  m. >re  di.istic 
thnn  the  situation  calls  f.»r  And  partiru'ar'.y 
When  the  hendache  may  hiive  been  gtine  these 
nevf^riil  years 

During  It.-*  lifetime  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, jfuilty  oiten  of  too  much  am- 
bition, has  nurturrd  to  its  bosom  more  than 
one  headache  One  of  ll.<^  earliest  wi-nknefv-i's 
was  Its  readiness  to  seize  upon  untried  "bialn- 
triLster"  prov;ranru"<.  sometimes  a  strange  bri.w 
of  farm  routine  and  rommunlstlc  economy, 
and  push  them  to  their  Inevitable  collapse 

But  for  th(«»e  proxrams  that  failed  In  years 
past,  there  have  been  programs  that  suc- 
ctxded  Notably  among  the  latter  have  been 
such  farm  tioons  as  the  tenunt-purchiise 
program,  operating  under  the  Baiikhead- 
June.s  Tenant -Purcha-e  Act.  and  rural  rc- 
hnbtUtntlon 

It  Is  customary  for  those  who  oppo.se  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  to  Ignore  the 
good  of  Farm  Security  Administration  even 
as  they  emphas  ze  all  th;it  has  proved  Im- 
prnctlcal  in  years  pii't  The  specter  of  Tug- 
welUsm  offers  most  of  the  ammunition  to 
those  who  would  Ix-hcad  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration 

If  Tugwelllsm  Is  dead  in  the  Farm  Srrurtty 
Administration,  and  if  those  who  oppose  Farm 
Security  Admlnistratuui  miist  seek  to  re- 
animate TugwcUlsm  to  accomplish  the  end 
of  Farm  Security  A^lnilnlstratlon,  then  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  may  be 
expected  to  listen  with  some  skeptlcL-im  to 
the  wordy  attacks  on  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration The  case  ag«lr«t  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration must  be  weak.  Indeed.  If  the 
ml5t«kes  of  years  »go  are  the  only  evidence 
against  It 

This  month's  l.ssue  of  the  Pritgresslve 
Farmer  rises  editorially  Ui  the  defense  of 
Farm  Security  Administration  in  »  well- 
reasoned  editorial      It  says 

"Friends  whom  we  know  to  be  honest, 
earneat.  and  sincere  think  they  aee  a  bugaboo 
In  the  Pmrm  Security  Administration  They 
may  know  things  that  we  don't  know,  but  few 
of  the  charges  made  seem  to  hold  water  In 
the  light  of  the  few  things  we  know.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  things  we  think  are  weU 
worth  keeping: 


•1 


%" 


The  tenant-purchase  program:  When 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Tenant-Purchase  Act 
wtis  passed  and  approTed.  it  wa«  hailed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  American  history 
We  still  think  it  was  It  made  it  poeslble  for 
worthy  tenant  farailli.>«  to  buy  farms  on  terins 
they  could  meet  Some  of  America's  be«t 
fanilMes  are  tenant  families  This  act  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  few  of  the  most  worthy 
to  own  h<.m<>«  of  their  o*-n  Why  shouldn't 
this  art   be  presc-rved'' 

•2  Rural  rehsbllltatlon:  City  lftb<irers 
without  Jobs  weivn't  the  only  ones  to  suTer 
in  1932.  1933  and  all  the  other  years  of  the 
depres.-;icn  Th(.\Jsand-«  of  fnrm  fiimllie*  were 
caught  with  bare  cupboards,  few  clothes  on 
the:r  backs,  and  scarcely  a  r'^'f  over  their 
heads  But  they  weren't  ptit  to  r;'king  leaves 
They  were  helpt'd  to  put  their  debts  on  a 
sHfsf.T  tory  basi?  were  j^iiked  to  a  n'.ulc  and 
K  plow,  and  weri>  a^e.l  In  making  arrsnge- 
ments  for  a  crop  We  doubt  \l  any  phase  of 
the  whole  relief  set-up  was  better  manag -d 
than  this  one. 

"We  will  always  have  those  who  are  victims 
of  misfortune.  Ciop  failures.  HI  health,  mis- 
takes in  Ijuslness  ventures,  lo'«  of  livestock  in 
epidemics,  and  so  forth,  tnke  thoir  toll  year 
In  and  year  out.  Why  not  retain  the  agency 
that  Is  prepared  to  stake  the  farm  victims 
of  mlsXortune  and  give  them  another  start? 

"3.  Supervision:  Services  of  Farm  Security 
Administration  to  those  in  nerd  of  a  lift  do 
not  stop  wiUi  Uie  lending  of  small  sums. 
Planning  aid  Is  given  and  supervision  pro- 
vided to  make  certain  that  the  p>:>on  helped 
knows  how  to  m  ikc  the  best  use  of  the  funds 
and  facilities  afforded  Provi.sions  for  an 
adequate  home  food  supply  through  garden 
and  canning,  nllk  cow.  pigs  for  slaughtiT. 
and  chickens  and  eggs  are  required  as  part  of 
the  year's  work  In  many  comniunities.  co- 
operative ownert^ip  of  Important  machinery 
Is  mado  i)<)S  IhU-  One  of  Us  gre.itest  confribu- 
tiors  has  been  Its  investment  in  gfKxl  health 
throuBh  having  made  better  medical  services 
available. 

The  present  Farm  Security  Admlnl.stra- 
tion  wa.s  saddled  with  some  stnous  blun- 
ders mad»"  by  its  predece.s.sors  In  pome  of  their 
wild  efforts  to  effect  re'.lrf  during  the  de- 
pression. Let's  iH)t  destroy  the  goose  bernu>e 
she  has  a  black  feaUier  in  her  tail.  Let  s 
pjiuk  the  feiither  and  save  the  goose. 

"The  prr»gressive  farmer  believes  that,  as 
a  whole.  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
done  a  fine  Job.  It  has  helped  30X)00  fann- 
ers to  become  landowners  and  it  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  other  thousands  of  small  tenant 
farmers  who  were  able  to  find  help  from  no 
other  source  Now  that  the  war  calls  for  all- 
out  production.  Farm  StH:urlty  Administra- 
tion has  a  logical  place  in  the  program.  It 
1«  the  small  farmer  who  Is  leaat  troubled  by 
labor  shortage  With  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration loans  and  aupervislon  he  can 
maintain  or  increase  farm  production  In  1943 
to  an  extent  greater  than  any  other  group 
of  farmers.  Fl^Tirea  made  ptiblic  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  show  that  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration borrowera.  representing  but  7  6  per- 
cent of  the  Nation'!  farms,  produced  more 
than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  Increase  in  milk 
In  1M2  Ten  percent  of  the  total  Increase  in 
chickens  and  egga  came  from  these  same 
farms  and  9  percent  of  the  increase  in  pork  " 

In  the  four  States  aerved  through  the 
Monti^omery  office  of  Farm  Secxirlty  Admin- 
istration, there  has  been  a  spectacular  In- 
crease In  food  pnxluctlon.  traceable  larg:  ly 
to  Farm  Security  Administration  borrowers 
In  liMl  Alabama  led  the  Nation  In  the  larg- 
est percentage  increaae  In  any  one  Item.  Soy- 
bean production  In  this  year  over  the  year 
preceding  showed  a  apurt  of  2.581  percent. 

The  entire  num  Security  Administration 
program   t«   Utfeatened  by  Tuesday's  House 


subcommittee  action.  Oongress  might  do 
well  to  avoid  precipitate  action.  If  there  ait 
mistakes  still  being  fathered  by  Farm  Bf- 
curity  Administration,  they  may  be  elimi- 
nated wiUiout  Junking  a  program  that  hits 
proved  of  inctimahle   worth 

There  Is  such  a  thing,  you  know,  as  u>-lr.g 

the  momentum  of  a  worthy  crusade  for  pur- 
poses that  are  unworthy  and  cheap. 


Too   Much  Loafinf  in  Shipyard;    Union 
Rule*  Disgust  Echo  Worker 

> 


EXTILNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or    iflNNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  17.  1943 

Mr.   H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 

Spoaker.  the  fo)l-nvinp  aiticU'  from  the 
Granito  Falls  <Minn.)  Tribune  of  March 
11.  1943,  gives  to  us  one  rea.«;on  for 
labor  shortace  upon  the  farm.s  of  Amer- 
ica today.  Wa.vling  labor  in  .shipyards 
or  anywlieie  else  is  little  .short  of  crimi- 
nal U^iday  and  the  Congres.s  should  make 
every  tffort  toward  eliminatin«  this 
wa.'-te  of  manpowor.  Read  the  expe- 
rience of  Albert  Reibe  of  Echo.  Minn.,  a 
man  too  patriotic  to  loaf  on  the  job: 

Too   Much    Lo.^rtNc  in  Shiptard;  Union 
RtTLrs  tJiscrsT  Echo  Wo»kck 

There  may  be  a  shortage  of  labor  in  some 
shipyards  in  the  United  State^.  but  this  Is 
not  the  ca.>e  in  the  Swan  Lsland  yard  near 
Portland.  Oreg.,  says  Albert  Beibe.  Echo  car- 
penter, and  he  should  know  tor  he  has  Just 
returned  alter  working  In  this  yard  for  the 
pa.st  month 

Furtherniore  from  what  Mr  R>  Ibe  learned 
by  talkJiig  with  other  workmen  employed  In 
the  Swan  Island  yard,  the  sam.e  conditions 
exist  m  all  shipyards  In  the  country  He 
said  that  24  dayt>  of  this  graft  and  loafing 
was  about  all  he  could  staiid,  so  lie  quit  a 
jcb  that  pi'id  H32'i  per  hour,  with  time  a:.d 
a  half  on  Saturday,  to  cime  back  where  a 
man  wa.s  expected  to  "put  in  an  honest  day's 
work  for  an  honest  wage" 

There  are  25  OOQ  men  employed  in  this  one 
eight-way  shipyard  ."lays  Albert  Relbe,  but  he 
declares  emphatically  that  1.000  men  who 
are  willing  to  put  In  the  kind  of  work  days 
as  we  know  them  In  this  section,  could  ac- 
complish Jubt  as  much.  Il  Ju^t  about  turiis 
a  man's  stomach  to  know  that  such  condi- 
tions exl^t  while  a  war  Is  being  fought,  this 
Echo  man  told  the  Tribune  Tuesday. 

GETS  UNION   PERMISSION 

After  working  as  a  carpenter  and  well  dig- 
ger In  the  Echo  community  for  many  years. 
Albert  Keibe  went  to  Portland  sliortly  after 
Christmas  to  get  a  Job  in  the  shipyards,  his 
supposition  being  that  carpenters  would  be 
bailiy  needed. 

After  making  an  application  to  the  union 
ar.d  being  given  perml^slou  to  work  provided 
he  paid  the  union  $2  60  per  week  for  ft  tem- 
porary permit.  Relbe  was  put  on  a  deleting 
gwng  whose  business  It  wa.s  to  plumb  the 
metal  sheets  placed  on  a  ship  s  fraooe  before 
they  were  welded  together 

There  were  la  men  in  the  gang,  with  2 
additional  helpers  who  were  suppoaed  to 
run  errands  and  carry  anything  that  bad  to 


be  carried.     We'll   Itt   Albert   tell   about    his 
i-hipyard  work  from  here  on : 

Well,  th-^re  were  12  uf  us  clevetcrs  and  2 
helpers  In  thf  gang  ar.d  we  were  on  what  is 
known  as  the  swing  Fhift  that  goes  to  work 
nt  3  30  in  th''  aiternoon  and  works  U!itll 
11    30    at    n!s;!it,    witli    a    h.M    hour    r!T    from 

6.30  to  7  o'llocit  for  lunch.    Of  crurso.  we 
got  paid  for  the  time  we  spent  in  eating." 
rrrrrEN   minutfs'  work 

"Our  crew  had  a  leader,  and  after  we  had 
checked  in  for  work  at  "'iGO  he  would  tell  us 
to  go  down  to  some  certain  part  of  t!i  ship 
on  this  way.  tank  8  or  '0  or  13 — the.">e  weie 
all  tankers  that  were  being  built  and  the 
ship  wa.'  divided  t  tT  into  a  number  ol  tank.s — 
and  ckvet  th  pla'ej.  and  then  to  wail  there 
until  he  called  u.-  t.i  another  Job 

"Tills  jcb  would  take  us  about  15  minutes 
at  tlie  IcngcEt.  and  then  we  would  st.-'nd  about 
waiting  for  the  leader  to  come  bark  and  give 
u.-s  s,-:methi:.e  cIm-  to  do:  but  In  all  the  days 
I  spent  iheie  he  ncvrr  showed  up  twice  in 
the  same  shift.  After  he  would  give  us  this 
cne  Job  to  do  he  would  di.'ap^ear  and  we 
W(/u;dn't  see  him  again  until  the  next  day. 

•'I  never  put  in  jui  h  long  days  in  my  life. 
We  V.C  uld  stand  an  und.  or  sit  and  talk  hour 
after  hour  The  leader  told  us  if  we  saw 
anybody  comin?^  with  a  white  collar  en  to 
move  about  as  thouuh  we  were  working',  which 
we  did  I  am  po.'^ltive  that  the  pang  I  was  on 
never  put  m  more  tlian  15  minutes  of  work 
m  any  8-hrur  day  that  I  was  there 

"No:  this  w.as  not  true  of  our  pang  alone; 
It  seemed  to  be  true  of  everybody  that  wcikcd 
out  there  Everything  diags  and  there  are 
more  workmen  .'-itting  .-.bout  doing  nothing 
than  there  are  working  I  am  positive  that 
1  000  men  putting  In  a  workday  as  we  know 
a  workday  back  in  this  c<;untry  could  ac- 
con-pliih  Jutt  a?  much  as  tliose  2o  OCO  men 
and  women  working  at  Kaiser's  Swan  Island 
juid." 

WOMEN     GOOD     WOaKERS 

"Tea;  I  under.'^tand  they  say  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  shipyards,  but  I  Just 
wish  you  could  go  out  thtre  and  see  lor 
yourself.  Every  ship  built  is  costing  many, 
many  times  what  it  should  and  is  taking 
much  longer  than  It  should  take.  Much 
more  could  be  accomplished  if  they  had  one- 
third   the   number   of   men   there. 

"They've  got  a  lot  of  women  woiking  at 
the  Swan  Island  yard  and  one  thing  I'll 
say  fur  them:  I  saw  less  loafing  amons  the 
women  than  am^  ng  the  men.  Most  of  them 
seemed  to  be  putting  In  an  honest  day's  work. 

"You  know  these  two  helpers  I  told  you 
ahout?  Well.  If  cur  t:anp  during  Its  15  min- 
utes of  work  happened  to  need  some  tool,  or 
a  stick  cr  sonuihinr:.  none  of  us  could  go 
get  it  Wed  Just  have  tc  s:t  there  until  one 
of  the  helpers  showed  up  and  then  hi  d  go 
get  what  we  needed.  This  is  a  union  rule  and 
many  is  the  hour  wa.stcd  as  a  result" 

Albert  Rtibe  said  that  the  food^  and  the 
sleeping  quarters  were  ixith  fine.  The  woik- 
m(  n  were  charged  about  »13  a  week  lor  room 
and  board  and  no  one  could  ask  for  a  Ijelter 
room  nor  better  board  than  what  the  ship- 
yard workmen  get  Th.->  sit  eight  men  to  a 
table  in  the  dining  hall  and  everything  is 
served  country  stsle  with  each  man  having 
Just  as  much  to  eat  as  he  wanU.  There  is  pie 
and  cake  on  the  table  tcr  all  three  meals. 
Plenty  of  butler.  i.Uik,  cream,  and  meat 
al  vays." 

But.  s&ys  Albert,  he  Just  couldn't  stand  the 
loafing.  If  It  had  only  been  potsiblc  to  have 
put  In  8  hours  of  work  during  the  day  he 
would  have  been  en  the  Job  yet.  but  standing 
about  for  8  hours  Just  pretending  you  were 
working  wa^  too  much  for  him.  He  stood  it 
for  24  days  and  then  quit  the  Job  and  returned 
to  Echo  where,  he  s  .y*.  'people  know  what 
an  honest  day's  work  is. " 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATft'ES 

Saturday.  April  17.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  txtt  nd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing staKmcnt: 

UNITED  STATES  WOBLD  TBADF  EXCEEDED   S  128. 000,- 
000,000    IN    THE    PERIOD    liiSU    4  1 

nils  IS  the  grea  t5t  rccoid  ever  achieved 
by  any  cuuniry  and  proves  conclusively  that 
the  Uni'e..  States  ol  America  has  net  been  a 
"hermit  nanon. "  that  its  tarifls  have  not  been 
"unsurmountiible  barriers."  or  that  the  policy 
of  cur  peojlc  hfis  been  that  of  "isolationism." 

For  the  past  20  years  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  the  world's  most  gcnercus 
fon-lcn  trader,  exporting  over  $70,000,000  000 
worth  of  nierchandi.se  and  Imixjrtmg  over 
$58  OOO.OOO  000  worth— a  total  in  foreign  trade 
of  $128f;00.000,000. 
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The  above  are  United  States  Treasury  cus- 
toms report  figures. 


The  Reply  of  the  Polish  Ambassador  to 
the  Former  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Davies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  17,  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  the  complete  letter 
of  the  Polish  Ambsissador,  J.  Ciechanow- 
ski,  to  rectify  some  inaccurate  state- 
ments of  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  which 
appeared  with  an  elaborate  array  of 
maps  and  an  article  of  praise  for  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  March  29,  1943.  issue  ol 
the  Life  magazine: 


Mr   HiNRT  R   LtTCT, 

£di/or.  Li;e  Magazine, 

Boct:e/eUer  Center.  Neic  York  City. 
Dear  Me.  Luce:  1  regard  It  as  my  duty  to 
rectu'y  boir.e  Inaccurate  statements  lon- 
talned  In  the  article  entitled  "The  Soviets 
and  the  Po^t-War"  by  the  Honorable  Joseph 
E.  Davies,  former  United  Slates  Ambas-^ador 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  S.ioialist  Republics, 
which  appeared  In  ilie  special  Itiue  of  Lite 
if  March  29.  1943.  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
a'-ik.ug  you  kindly  to  publish  this  letter  lu 
tlie  next  issue  of  Life 

It  is  not  my  intcnticn  to  express  any  views 
ccnccnjiu'^  tlie  pencral  trend  of  Mr.  Davlf-s' 
art;cle.  but  as  Representative  of  Poland  in 
tlie  United  S'.ates  I  feel  I  must  at  lea.'.t  cor- 
rect the  nu-st  impcrt;int  Inaccuracies  di- 
rectly c'Jnccrnlr.g  Poland,  contained  in  that 
Brticle 

( 1 )  Amb.iEsador  Davies'  statement  that 
PolaJid'i-  eastern  territories  were  "carved  cut 
of  and  taken  away  frt)m  Russia"  is  both  in- 
correct and  mlf leading  because  It  implies 
that  these  territories  were  seized  by  force  and 
held  by  Poland  against  the  will  of  the  Union 
of  So  i'  t  Socialist  Republics 
Tlie  real  facts  of  the  matter  as  as  follows: 
After  the  Wcrld  War  Poland's  independ- 
ence was  restored  The  Polish-Russian 
frontier  was  fixed  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
concluded  In  Riga  on  March  18.  1921.  di- 
rectly and  freely  negotiated  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  and 
Soviet  Ukraine  and  wa^  recognized  officially 
by  the  Allied  Powers  by  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  on  March  15.  1923 

It  should  be  remembered  that  already  on 
September  8.  1918.  the  Soviet  Government 
published  a  decree  dated  August  29.  1818. 
canceling  all  treaties  concerning  the  par- 
titions of  Poland  of  1772.  1793.  and  1796,  as 
well  as  all  subsequent  treaties  relating  to 
Poland  up  to  1833  Article  3  of  this  Soviet 
Ru.-slan   decree   states: 

"All  Bcreements  and  acts  concluded  by  the 
Go'  ernment  of  the  late  Russian  Empire  with 
the  Governments  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarlan  Empire  relating  to  the  par- 
titions of  Poland  are  forever  annulled  by 
the  present  resolution,  considering  that  they 
are  contrary  to  the  principle  of  free  determi- 
nation cf  pecples  as  well  as  to  the  Juridical 
revolutionary  conception  of  the  Russian  Na- 
llDo  which  has  recognized  to  the  Polish  Na- 
tion the  "imprescriptible'  right  to  decide  its 
own  fate  and  its  unification" 

This  decree  was  signed  by  Lenin.  Karakhan. 
and  Bonch-Bruyevlch  and  was  cfBclally  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the  German 
R"lch  on  October  3.  1918. 

By  virtue  of  this  decree  Poland  had  the 
right  to  the  restitution  of  all  the  territories 
which  belonged  to  her  before  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Pclund  in  1772.  but  by  the  Treaty  of 
Riga  Poland  renounced  her  right  to  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  these  territories.  This  is 
clearly  evident  from  article  III  of  the  treaty 
which  stipulates  that: 

"Russia  and  the  Ukraine  renounce  all  right* 
and  claims  as  regards  the  territories  situated 
westward  of  the  frontier,  as  defined  under 
article  II  of  the  present  treaty.  Poland  on 
her  side  renounces,  in  favor  of  the  Ukraine 
ar.d  White  Ru.ssia.  all  rlghU  and  claims  as 
regards  the  territories,  situated  eastward  of 
the  aforesaid  frontier. 

-Should  the  area  situated  westward  of  the 
frontier  as  fixed  by  article  II  of  the  present 
treaty.  Include  territories  being  under  dis- 
pute between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the 
question  of  the  sovereignty  of  either  of  th« 
two  states  over  these  territories  concerns  ex- 
clusively Poland  and  Lithuania." 

(2)  Further  in  his  article  Amba«»dor 
Davies  says  that  "Pive  million  Ukrainian* 
were  arbitrarily  converted  into  Pollah  ctttsena 
after  the  last  war."  ThU  statement  to  in- 
ccrrect. 


tne  iigni  oi  uie  lew  ininfcs  w»  Know  nr-iv 
•r«  m  f«w  ot  tbe  thlngi  we  think  are  weU 
worth  ke«ping: 


Th«  entire   nuxa  Security   Administration 
program   i»   tiireatened  by  Tueaday'a  House 


additional    belpera    who    were     auppoeed     to 
run  arranda  and  carry  anything  that  bad  to 


working  wa^  too  much  for  him.  He  stood  It 
for  24  davs  and  then  quit  the  Job  and  returned 
to  Echo  where,  he  s.y.  'people  know  what 
an  honest  day's  work  Is.' 


maps  and  an  article  of  praise  for  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  March  29,  1943.  Issue  of 
the  Life  magazine; 


were  arbitrarily  converted  Into  Pollah  ctttxena 
after  the  last  war."  ThU  atatemeot  to  in- 
correct. 
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As  a  result  of  the  freely  negotiated  Pollsh- 
ft'Viety  Treaty  of  Riga,  the  acqtilaltlon  of 
citizenship  of  the  populations  llrlng  on  both 
Sides  of  the  PoUsh-SoTlet  border  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  that  treaty.  The 
citizenship  of  these  populations  was  never 
assailed  or  questioned  by  either  of  the  two 
signatories  to  the  Riga  Treaty.  The  Interesta 
of  Polish  citizens  of  Ukrainian  natlnnaluy 
were  fully  rrpresented  In  the  Polish  Parlia- 
ment by  their  numerou.s  elected  representa- 
tives Tlie  number  of  L'kntlnian  mnmbors  of 
parliament  varud  fri.m  22  to  4:^  In  the  course 
of  the  five  parliamentary  elections  h?ld  In 
Poland  durln^;  the  penc-e  pertoc'.  At  no  time 
since  the  signature  of  the  R\^%  Treaty  did 
thit  p'pul'ittcn  ever  expr'^ss  the  wl.sh  to  be 
lncorp<iratid  to  S.'Vlct  Russia  or  to  8<  vlet 
UV-ialne  Since  the  signing  of  the  R.ga 
Treaty  up  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Poland 
In  September  1939.  PoUnd  3  territorial  status 
was  never  a&saikd  or  questioned  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  SoclalLst  Republics.  Likewise.  In  the 
course  ol  the  same  perlcd.  Poland  never  lad 
any  claim  to  territories  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

In  the  light  ol  these  facU.  Mr  Da  vies  as- 
sertion about  arbilrHiy  eiif arcing  of  Polish 
cuizeiKship  on  the  Ukrainians  In  Poland  Is 
entirely  unfounded. 

3.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Davles"  assertion,  tliore 
was  no  such  thin^  a^  a  Curzon  couuuisolou 
under  the  Versailles  Treaty,"  and  the  Confer- 
ence of  Versailles  did  not  settle  the  easurn 
boundarlee  of  Poland.  Nor  waa  tlie  Bi)-caUcd 
Curzon  line  the  'line  of  raciai  deaiurcatioa 
of  Poitsh  and  Rus.sian  nationalities  ' 

The  ao-called  Cuntun  line  was  a  tentative 
demarcation  line  which  Lord  Curzon,  then 
British  Foreign  SecreUtry.  8Ug(jtsie<l  in  July 
1931)  as  a  p<-».sJble  tempt>rary  armistice  line 
in  the  hope  of  stopping  Sovlet-Pohsh  hontiU- 
tle*  At  that  Ume  It  was  rejected  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublica.  and,  on 
the  termination  of  Polish-Soviet  hoaiiUtles, 
free  negotiations  between  Poland  and  8t>vlet 
Rtissla  culminated  In  the  signing  of  the  Riga 
Treaty,  which  finally  settled  the  frontier. 

4  In  another  paragraph  of  his  article.  Am- 
bassador Davles  state*  that  It  waa  Poland  who 
has  now  raised  what  he  Is  pleased  to  call  these 
controversial  frontier  matters,  and  that  this 
waa  done  contrary  U)  the  "Implied  consent  to 
the  postponement  of  the  determination  of 
the  Issue  until  after  victory." 

This  is  also  a  misstatement  of  facts.  The 
Polish  Government  did  not  raise  the  bound- 
ary Issue  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  on- 
tinues  to  regard  the  Polish-Russian  border  as 
deflnltely  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Riga  More- 
over, In  paragraph  1  of  the  treaty  signed  be- 
tween the  Polish  and  the  Soviet  Governmenta 
on  July  30,  1941.  It  Is  stated  "Tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  S»)vlet  Stx-lallst  Re- 
publics recognizes  the  Soviet-German  treaties 
of  1939  us  to  territorial  haiiges  In  Poland  as 
having  lost  their  validity  "  Tho  c«)n.«e<iucnce 
cf  this  statement  Is  cU-ar:  Tlie  Sovlet-GtMman 
agreements  partitioning  Poland  having  thus 
been  explicitly  nullified,  Poland's  territorial 
statu  quo  previous  to  St^ptember  1.  1939.  as 
determined  by  the  Riga  Treaty,  must  be  re- 
garded as  being  In  fon.e 

The  attempt  to  rahe  a  controversy  on  the 
BUbJect  of  the  Pt>ll8h-^>ovlel  frontier  was  first 
publicly  made  by  Mr  Aleksander  Komejt- 
chuk.  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  &>claJlst  Republics,  recently 
appointed  Deputy  Commissar  for  Poreik;n  Af- 
fairs of  the  Soviet  Union  Mr  Koraejtchuk 
published  an  article  In  the  official  organ  ol 
the  Communist  Party,  Pravda.  rejwrted  from 
Moscow  on  February  30,  1943,  by  special  cable 
to  th*  New  York  Times,  and  repnxluced  and 
circulated  In  the  Information  bulletin  of  the 
8')vlet  Embassy  In  Washington,  No.  19.  of 
February  25.  1043.  Thl>  lu  fact,  was  Lbe  first 
public  statement  Issued  by  a  hiph -ranking 
Bt'Viet  .sp^'ke}^man  a.-s.ti^ir.^  Poland  s  rights  In 
regard  to  her  territorial  status. 


In  view  of  Ui.  Komejtchtik's  atatement  of 
February  20.  the  Polish  Government  In  Lon- 
don published  an  ofUclal  atatement  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1943,  In  which,  among  others,  the 
Polish  Government  declares  that  "so  far  as  tho 
question  of  frontiers  between  Poland  and  So- 
viet RuMla  la  concerned ,  the  rtatuj  quo  pre- 
vious to  September  1,  1939,  Is  in  force,  and  It 
considers  that  undermining  this  attitude 
Which  la  m  line  with  the  Atlantic  Charter  Is 
detrimental  to  the  unity  of  the  Allied  Na- 
tions    •     •     •." 

This  goes  to  prove  that,  contrary  to  Mr. 
Davles'  contention,  Poland's  eastern  botm- 
dary  was  first  publicly  questioned  by  a  Soviet 
Croverunient  spokebm.in. 

I  am. 

Yotirs  sincerely, 

J.  CirCHAJfOWSKT, 

Ambassador  oj  Poland. 


Transportation  Needs  in  Wartime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNEi>OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  April  17.  1943 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everything  has  been  subordinatt^d  to  the 
program  of  our  armed  forces,  and  this 
pohcy  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  of 
ctirtaillng  the  supply  of  farm  machinery. 
Every  indu.'itry  and  every  activity  of  our 
people  have  felt  the  Imprint.  The  needs 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  been 
given  the  right-of-way. 

Even  the  transportation  problems  of 
our  country  have  been  made  secondary 
in  order  that  nothing  might  interfere 
with  our  war  effort.  There  will  come  a 
time,  however,  when  some  attention 
must  be  given  to  our  domestic  transpor- 
tation needs.  The  development  of 
waterway  tran.";portation  facilities  can- 
not be  neglected  indefinitely.  Neither 
can  the  railroads  continue  to  operate 
unlo.s.s  their  rollinfr  stock  is  replaced  and 
other  equipment  provided.  These  same 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  mo- 
tor vehicles  and  particularly  trucks. 

It  does  seem  rather  ridiculous  for  an 
agency  of  the  Government  to  furni-sh 
copper,  steel,  and  other  material.s  to  a 
pjivate  power  concern  in  northern  Que- 
bec and  fail  to  give  any  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  our  domestic  economy. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Shipshaw  proj- 
ect which  I  discussed  recently.  My  re- 
marks on  that  subject  appear  in  the 
April  2  i&sue  of  the  Cojigmssional  Rec- 
ord pnd  I  have  a  further  discu.'^sion  of 
that  matter  In  the  CoNcukssiCNAL  Record 
for  April  8. 

rr  T.^Krs  tuttkb  to  ocuvn  Tin  goods 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  announcements 
by  the  Govertimcnt  that  the  total  new 
stock  of  light  and  medium  trucks  will 
be  exhausted  by  July  1  should  make  us 
all  stop  and  pavise.  Nothing  is  f>ald 
about  heavy  trucks  and  trailers,  but 
from  last  available  figures  there  arc  only 
a  few  thotisand  of  these,  .'^o  perhaps  we 
are  running  out  of  a  supply  of  them  also. 


No  doubt  the  policy  of  stock  piling  our 
new  trucks  and  trailers  right  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  when  manufacture  for  civilian 
use  was  discontinued,  was  a  wLse  thing. 
But  we  could  not  expect  that  stock  pile 
to  la.st  forever.  Motortrucks  and  trail- 
ers wear  out  rapidly  enough  In  normal 
times,  but  with  the  Increased  strain  on 
national  prodiKtion  brought  about  by 
the  war  they  are  disintegrating  even 
faster  today.  With  the  exc^'ption  of  the 
trucks  and  trailers  added  to  the  stream 
Of  commerce  from  the  stock  pile  we  had 
on  hand  over  a  year  ago,  no  new  equip- 
ment has  been  put  in  operation. 

There  are  perhaps  better  than  three 
and  a  half  million  trucks  and  trailers 
of  all  descriptions — lli;ht.  medium,  and 
heavy — in  ase  througliout  the  United 
States.  And  judging  by  the  prices  of 
second-hand  trucks,  ceiling  prices  for 
which  were  recently  announced,  there 
exists  a  greater  demand  than  there  is 
supply.  Haw  rapidly  these  three  and 
one-half  million  trucks  are  going  to  the 
scrap  pile  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  a-ssume  that  it  is  at  a  faster  pace 
than  in  normal  times. 

The  wnkressional  district  I  represent 
Is  expected  to  produce  more  minerals. 
more  farm  products,  more  timber  prod- 
ucts, more  cattle,  anr;  more  fi^h.  All  of 
these  operations  arc  m  some  re.<^pect  de- 
pendent  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
tran.sportation  by  trucks  and  trailers 
over  the  public  highways.  If  my  col- 
leagues will  look  over  their  districts  they 
will  find  that  these  or  other  pursuits, 
all  necessary  for  the  war  and  civilian 
economy,  are  dependent  upon  a  sound. 
S'.fc,  and  efJlcient  hitjh.vay  transporta- 
tion. 

We  all  know  how  long  it  took  to  switch 
over  our  factories  to  the  manufacture 
of  war  materials.  It  is  only  natural  that 
it  would  take  time  to  again  place  some 
of  the  truck  and  trailer  manufacturers 
back  to  work  producing  their  normal  ve- 
hicles. This  is  not  a  matter  for  past- 
war  planning,  but  one  for  present-day 
war  planning.  The  war  effort  cannot 
be  permitted  to  suffer  by  any  break-down 
in  our  highway  transportation  system. 
The  War  Production  Board,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  producing  for 
the  country  during  wartime,  should 
promptly  make  a  study  of  tliis  problem 
so  that  the  needs  of  the  military  and 
civilian  effort  will  not  break  down. 


Farm  Security  Prof^am  Lauded  by 
Minnesota  Bishop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MiirNEaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATTV13 

Saturday.  April  17,  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  pending  Agncuitiire  Department  ap- 
propriation bill,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  a  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  me  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Peschges,  of  Crook- 
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AISOS 


stcn.  Mirm..  concerning  the  Farm  Securi- 
ty rehabiliution  program. 

Bishop  Pescliges  is  known  throughout 
Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  for  his  ex- 
cellent understanding  of  farm  problems. 
He  has  traveled  considerably  in  farm 
areas  and  studied  and  observed  first  hand 
Uie  results  of  the  P.  S.  A.  program  of 
helping  the  rjnaU  farmer  and  his  family. 
Naturally  he  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  newer  and  yoimgcr 
groups  of  farmers. 

Financially  distressed  and  discouraged 
and  debt-burdened  farmers  do  not  make 
good  citizens.  Bishop  Peschges  is  inter- 
ested in  correcting  the  causes. 

When  so  much  money  is  being  expend- 
ed to  help  big  Industrial  corporations' 
failure  to  continue  a  program  which  will 
help  the  little  farmer  and  the  .small- 
town merchant  will  have  a  very  danger- 
ous and  demoralizing  effect  on  American 

hfc. 
The  letter  by  Bishop  Peschges  follows: 

Bishop's  Hor.sr, 
Crookston.  Minn  .  Apnl  8.  1943. 
Hon    H'lKn-D  C    IIackn, 

Houae  of  Rrpresentattves. 

Washington.  D  C 
Deab  Mb  Hacen:  We  htve  no  Intention  of 
butting  into  tbe  aflalrs  of  our  o.lccled  repre- 
seniauves  at  Wasliington  but  occaflonally 
tliey  may  welccme  a  ccn;Wcred  expression 
of  opir.'cn  In  matters  nt  prnctlral  concern 
to  all  ol  us  In  this  light,  I  beg  to  make  a 
few  comments. 

The  matter  I  wish  to  bring  up  Ls  Farm  Se- 
curity. I  am  not  very  much  interested  m 
the  name  of  the  oHice  that  administers  the 
work  or  handles  tbe  funds,  but  1  am  veiy 
viur.y  mterested  in  tLe  soc.al  phllopophy  that 
brcUoht  Farm  Sccurty  In'o  being,  and  In 
the  continued  practical  «ppltcat)cn  of  that 
poclal  philosophy  through  w»me  sympatbeUc 
Federal  agency. 

I  hate  seen  the  work  that  Farm  Security  has 
done  in  ihete  part*,  have  visited  the  families 
that  It  ha»  servt-d,  and  have  witnessed  their 
evident  saUsIacUon  and  happiness  In  being 
ableto  get  a  new  start  toward  prcving  them- 
selves re?T>ectab!e.  self-reapectlng,  and  de- 
cently Belf-supprtlng  citizens  Under  what- 
ever name  It  haa  functioned  or  may  con- 
tmoe  to  function,  Parm  Security  la  one  of 
the  fineft  piece*  ol  constiucllve  socUl  Icgis- 
lauon  that  our  Congress  haa  ever  enacted,  and 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  Its  very  existence 
seems  now  to  be  threatened, 

U  I  Interpret  public  utterance?  and  move- 
ments correctly,  there  seems  to  have  developed 
a  weU -defined  trend  that  has  been  graphically 
expresaed  In  the  wonla  "to  beck  with  the 
little  fellow:  lefs  help  the  blp  fellow."  Tins 
at  best  Is  a  dangerous  attitude,  and  mani- 
fests a  very  im-Amertean  frtrme  of  mind.  The 
little  fellow  Is  Btlll  the  b8cklx)ne  of  the  Na- 
tion, here  aa  eiaewhere.  and  U  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  aafeguard  the  weU-belng  of  the  little 
fellow  at  home  m  well  m  of  the  Mttle  na- 
tion abroad,  our  boast  of  fighting  for  funda- 
mental rlghU  In  this  war  Is  but  a  sham 

By  Its  very  nature  and  purpose.  Farm 
Security  was  set  up  to  help  the  little  fellow 
on  the  farm  who  could  not  get  elsewhere 
the  credit  needed  to  make  a  real  go  of  his 
farm  activities,  but  who  had.  or  at  least  gave 
promise  of  having,  the  quallflcaUons  nec- 
eaaary.  U  given  teasonable  aaalatance.  not 
only  to  8Uy  off  the  public  relief  rolls  but 
also  to  make  hhnaelf  amd  family  properly 
BeU-suKUlnlng.  It  waa  not  deatlned  to  be 
Just  another  lending  agency,  but  rather  an 
agency  for  buUdiog  or  rebuilding  the  char- 
acter and  ouUook  ot  at  leaat  aome  o<  our 
leas  forttmate   and   sertoualy-bufleted   farm 
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folk  throtigh  prudent  economic  reconstruc- 
tion. The  big  fellow  can  usually  take  care 
of  himself,  but  the  little  fellow,  who  per- 
hnpa  has  been  unfortunate,  but  has  not  lost 
his  ambition  or  willingness  to  work  hard, 
needs  encouragement  and  practical  asatat- 
ance.    Hu  kind  are  still  decidedly  nunieroui 

In  our  land. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Farm  Security  has 
m.id8  mistakes  and  Is  duplicating  services 
rendered  by  ether  agencies.  No  one  will 
question  that  It  has  made  mistakes,  but 
what  live  agency  haa  not  made  or  Is  not 
making  mistakes,  and  even  serious  mistakes? 
Apart  from  some  minor  alips  that  I  know  of. 
Farm  Stcurlty  in  these  parts  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job.  If  there  Is  ncetiless  dupli- 
cation of  fcffort.  let  there  be  by  all  means 
a  reduction  In  the  number  of  bureaus,  but 
do  not  let  this  work  become  a  mere  adjunct 
to  an  nrency  that  has  no  appreciation  of  or 
svmpathv  for  the  splendid  social  contribu- 
tion involved  in  recent  Farm  Security  actlvl- 
Ues.  Let  us  not  acrap  this  in  the  name  of 
present  all-out  material  efficiency. 

Wltli  cordial  personal  greetings  and  best 
wl&iiei,  1  remain. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Most  Rev.  J.  H    peschces.  D  D.. 

Bishop  of  Crooic-ton. 


the  Membera  of  the  United  States  Congreaa 
to  do  all  In  their  power  to  make  Immediately 
available  sufflclcnt  metals  and  other  critical 
materials  to  build  and  equip  as  many  fac- 
tories a5  are  needed  *o  produce  annually  a 
minimum  of  1  000  000  tons  of  rN-nthettc  rub- 
ber: and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thl«  memorial  be 
mailed  bv  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Vice 
President  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Speaker  Sara 
Raybnrn.  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
both  parties  In  each  House  of  Congress,  all 
nilnots  Conpresemen  and  Senators,  Rubber 
Director  William  U  Jetfers.  War  Production 
Board  Chairman  Donald  M  Nelaon.  OJBce  ci 
Defense  Trsnpportatlon  Director  Joseph  B. 
Eastman.  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  Di- 
rector Prcntlae  M  Brown,  and  Eoonom»e 
Stabilization   Director   James  C.   BjTues 


Illinois  Urfe«  Increase  in  the  Production 
of  Synthetic  Rubber 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^IARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfiPRESENTATlVES 

Saturday.  April  17,  1943 
Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  the  following  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  on  the  10th  day  of 
March  and  concurred  In  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  said  Assembly  on 
March  31,  1943: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  7 
Whereas  afta  the  enemy  obtained  control 
of  over  92  percent  of  our  normal  supply  of 
raw  rubber,  the  Baruch  Rubber  Survey  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  1.106.000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber 
must  be  attained  if  our  essential  civilian  and 
military  motor  vehldea  are  to  be  kept  rolling 
throughout    thU   mechanlied    war;    and 

Whereas  Rubber  Director  WiUlam  M.  Jeff- 
era  haa  done  his  best  to  follow  the  program 
ouUined  by  the  Baruch  committee,  but  tbe 
program  haa  t>een  sharply  cut  by  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  GoTemment;    and 

Whereas  the  riecessary  highway  transporU- 
tlon  of  war  workers,  war  commodities  and 
needed  clvUlan  suppUes  wUl  be  tragicaUy 
crippled    unlesa    mere    tlrea    are    aoon    made 

available;  and  

Whereas  the  agricultural  and  petroleum 
tnduBtrlea  are  prepared  to  supply  the  main 
basic  ingredients  for  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  tires:  Therefore,  be  It 

Beaolved,  That  the  Stxty-thlrd  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  Bute  of  EllnoU  hereby  com- 
mends Rubber  Director  WUllam  M.  Jeffers 
for  his  efforts  to  keep  the  wheels  rolling 
under  the  American  military  machine  and 
the  dvllian  economy;  and  be  It  further 

Revived,  That  the  Blxty-tWrd  General  As- 
sembly flC  tiM  State  of  lUlnols  memortallaes 


Grazing  of  Cattle  in  National  Parkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or    CAUrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  17.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Irave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  tolepram 
received  from  the  California  State  Sen- 
ate, which  is  self-explanatory.  Anyone 
conversant  with  the  livestock  problems 
of  Cahfomia  will  readily  see  tlie  neces- 
sity of  this  concession  being  granted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

BAcaAMiarro.  Caur  ,  April  1«,  IMJ. 
Hon.  Noajus  Poulson, 

Huuse  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

I  am  directed  by  the  senate  to  telegraph 
to  you  the  following  Senate  Resolution  No. 
104  adopted  by  the  senite  relative  to  gras- 
ing  of  cattle  on  or  adjacent  to  national  parks: 

"Whereas  the  war  effort  requires  increaaed 
production  of  livestock  and  to  that  end 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  requested  and  sought  to  encourage  the 
Increased  production  thereof:    and 

"Whereas  over  one-half  million  acres  of 
Califomlaa  best  range  land  are  now  In  mlU- 
tary  reservations  where  Uvestock  cannot  be 
graced,  and  this  loss  must  be  replsced  by 
other  land  U  Increased  production  is  to  be 

had;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  within  the  State  of 
California  several  national  parks  which  have 
an  overabundant  supply  of  feed  cepsble  of 
Bupportlng  large  numbers  of  llTeatock 
throughout  the  summer  months  without  en- 
dangering the  food  supply  for  ttoer  and  other 
wildlife  and  without  Intertermg  with  the 
use  aiKl  enjoyment  of  such  parks  by  totirlsU 
who  are  now  unable  to  use  the  park  faclUUea 
to  the  same  extent  as  In  years  past;  and 

••Whereas  thousands  of  acres  of  range  lands 
adjacent  to  the  LMsm  Volcanic  WsUonal 
Park  heretofore  used  have  been  made  un- 
usable tat  gmlng  purpoaes  becst»s  or 
threatened  livestock  trespass  sctlon  sgalnst 
livestock  owners  hi  the  event  their  Uvestock 
wandera  into  the  park  and  by  requiring  fenc- 
ing which  haa  not  heretofore  been  required; 

and  . .  _j, 

-Whereas  by  re»on  a<  tbe  aforesaid  poU^ 
tboussnds  of  seres  of  feed  In  ths  eoanQsa  ol 
Tehama.  Shasta.  L«aaen.  Inyo.  Tulsr*.  Ti*uaa, 
liono.  Tuolumne,  lUrlposa,  and  otlMn  bars 
been  made  unusabto  to  producer*;  Mom. 
therefore,  be  It 


>      '-. 


rvoruaiy  *».  UKa.     im.".  \n  laci.  was  ux  nrav 

public  st.Uenu-nt  Issued  by  a  h'.t'h -ranking 
6»v;et  sfxke.sman  a.--.ii;;r.^  P.iUnds  rights  In 
regard  to  her  terntuiuii  siaius. 


from  la>;t  available  flpurcs  there  arc  orily 
'  a  few  thousand  of  thesr,  so  perhaps  we 
I  are  running  out  of  a  supply  of  them  aliO. 


proprlatlon  bill.  I  was  particularly  Im- 
prc.s.sed  by  a  letter  which  was  addresped 
to  me  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Peschges,  of  Crook- 


agency  for  building  or  rebuilding  the  char- 
•cter  and  ouUook  of  Bt  le««t  •ome  of  our 
less   fortnnate   and   sertooaly-bufleted   farm 
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the  civilian  economy;  and  t>e  it  luruwr 

lutolved.  Tbat  the  Bixty-thlrd  Oeneral  Ae- 
■embly  e<  the  8Ut«  of  minota  memortaliac* 


been    made    unuwAU    to   produc«»:    Mow. 
Uierefore,  be  it 
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"Rfnohfd  bv  thr  Seuale  of  the  State  of 
Calfurn.a.  That  tl.e  Fcdtral  authi Titles  be 
and  the  same  aro  hereby  requested  to  nialce 
available  the  graztn$(  lands  within  the 
iiat;oiial  park.s  m  Cahfornla  to  iho  !ivtsti;Ck 
producers  of  this  State;  and  be  It  further 

■  Ilfi,oiy<  d.  That  the  lands  adjacent  t<i  the 
Las»on  Vulcanic  National  Park  be  made 
available  by  a  moie  liberal  pulley  us  td  the 
Incidental  trespass  of  liveslt)Ck  from  said 
lands  In  said   park;    and   be   It  further 

"Reaolird.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  directed  to  ^et-.d  by  telegram  a  copy  of  this 
rf solution  to  Hon  Hart)ld  L  Ickes.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen representing,  California  in  the 
Congress  ol   the   United   States  ' 

J.  A   Bezk, 
Secretary/  of  the  Sniate. 

State  of  Califor-wa. 


The  President's  $25,000  Statement  a 
One-Legged  Alibi 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  PLUMLEY 

or  vtuMoirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  17.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
nboiit  a  werk  nio  I  listcnrd  to  the  ahbis 
oflered  by  the  Pre.sident  for  lettinf'  the 
dfbt  bill  pass  without  hi.s  sicnatiire.  I 
lauKhed  at  the  reason.s  he  save  in  at- 
tempt ing  to  explain  why  he  could  not 
veto  the  ndci  repeullnK  his  Executive 
but  unwarranted  and  unauthorized  edict 
In  re  the  $25  000  salary  ceilinR. 

I  was  amused  at  the  hypocrisy  actually 
Involved  and  was  entertained  by  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  the  President  found 
himself  by  reason  of  his  misguided  and 
unwise  attempts  to  be  Judce,  Jury,  and 
executioner — Supreme  Court.  President, 
and  Congress — three-in-one  unity,  and 
all  at  the  same  time. 

The  President  knew  very  well  while 
he  was  talkins  that  he  had  no  one  but 
himself  to  blame,  or  at  least  no  one  ex- 
cept him.self  and  his  advisers.  He  could 
not  kick  the  Republican  .  around,  for  as 
much  as  the  severest  critics  to  be  found 
of  his  act  and  the  stronije.vt  opposition 
to  him  came  from  his  own  party.  So  he 
undertook  to  take  Congress  for  a  ride  on 
a  "rider." 

The  more  I  have  thought  about  this 
and  talked  with  others  about  it.  the 
stronKer  has  become  my  conviction  that 
if  it  were  not.  and  had  not  t>een.  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  camouflage  the  issue. 
to  make  another  attack  and  to  take  an- 
cther  crack  at  Connre.ss.  which  had 
stepped  on  Presidential  toes,  it  probably 
would  be  Just  as  well  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  President's  statement.  Since  it 
was  what  it  was  ind  is  what  it  is.  the 
more  I  have  thou.nht  about  it.  as  I  say, 
the  more  convinced  I  have  bee.  me  iliat 
es  one  Member  of  Congress  I  do  not 
care  to  be.  and  will  not  permit  my.self  as 
a  matter  of  record  to  be.  misrepresented 
by  the  President  to  the  people.  I  propose 
to  defend  myself  and  my  actions  in  the 
premises.  If,  incidentally.  I  speak  for 
Cjn-Tress.  I  do  it  as  for  myself  and  with- 
out authorization  from  anybody. 


I  do  not  propose  to  stand  or  He  su- 
pinely by  to  see  sacrificed  all  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  Congress  or  the  peo- 
ple as  represented  In  Congress  Just  be- 
cau.se  of  all  the  hue  and  cry  concerning 
that  unity  which  the  President  delibtT- 
ately  attempts  in  his  statement  to  de- 
stroy and  to  disrupt. 

I  am  for  the  President's  policies  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  his  administration's  policies  inter- 
nally and  economically.  I  believe  them  to 
be  destructlveof  all  those  things  in  which 
I  believe  and  for  which  I  stand,  and  for 
which  we  are  fl^htint;  to  win    he  war. 

It  Will  pioflt  US  nolhinK  to  win  the  war 
If  we  lose  that  we  are  fighting  for; 
namely  the  ideals  of  the  founding 
fathers. 

The  New  Deal  theories  are  not  tho.se 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  who  pro- 
\  A\vd  latitude  and  longitude  for  growth 
and  change,  but  lot  alonp  the  lines  of 
the  New  Deal  program  which  reverts  to 
feudalism,  collectivi.sm.  and  worse. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  President  to 
accuse  Compress  of  legislative  trickery  in 
the  u.se  of  what  is  known  as  a  rider  is  in 
the  premi.ses  reductio  ad  absurdum.  It 
is  cry-baby  stuff  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  President.  He  it  was  who  first  hit 
below  the  belt  and  struck  the  first  foul 
blow  when,  incensed  over  the  fact  that 
Congress  did  not  accept  his  limitation 
suggestion,  he  reached  out  and  struck, 
and  below  the  belt,  when  he  i.ssued  the 
crdf.  without  authority  of  law,  against 
the  expre.ssed  will  of  Congress,  and  de- 
lilx-rately  in  defiance  thereof. 

Congress  in  order  to  rea.ssert  itself 
adopted  a  parliamentary  procedure  u.sed 
many  times  in  emergencies,  although  I 
do  not  approve  of  its  use.  too  generally. 
It  used  the  rider  in  order  to  save  a  day. 
an  occasion,  and  the  people.  Congress 
attached  thesalary-cciling  repealer  to  an 
es.sential  measure,  deliberately,  and  well 
knowing  that  the  President  would  not 
dare  to  veto  it,  but  would  have  to  accept 
it  under  the  circumstances.  That  is 
what  made  the  President  mad  although 
he  himself  has  more  often  resorted  to 
the  U'  e  of  a  rider  and  has  sponsored  more 
IcR'slative  riders  on  important  bills  than 
has  any  President  who  ever  occupied  the 
White  Huuse.  The  rider  has  become  a 
favorite  method  to  be  employed  by  this 
administration  in  an  endeavor  to  over- 
ride Congress  and  to  carry  out  its  pet 
projects  expeditiously. 

So,  when  the  President  attempts  to 
discredit  this  particular  legislative  pro- 
cedure. It  is  a  matter  of  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black.  His  record  condemns 
him  at  the  ouLset  and  speaks  louder  than 
any  statement  made  as  a  demagog  in 
anger  and  defeat. 

The  fact  is — and  the  people  should 
know  it — that  the  Congress  was  justified 
in  doing  exactly  what  it  did  do  and  had 
to  do  in  order  to  protect  its  self-respect 
and  prerogatives  in  the  present  occasion. 
The  t'resident  by  Executive  order  wrote 
Into  th  law  something  which  was  not 
there;  he  difiod  Con.cress  when  he  or- 
dered scmething  which  he  had  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  had  repudi- 
ated. He  deliberately  and  autocratically 
defied  the  express  will  of  Congress.  By 
the  use  of  an  Executive  order  he  broke 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  Congress.     As 


the  Chief  Executive  he  undertook  to  leg- 
islate against  the  recorded  contra-legis- 
lative  action  of  Congress.  For  such  ac- 
tion there  is  no  Justification  and  he  could 
find  no  adequate  authority.  In  the 
languai^e  of  the  street,  he  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  try  to  tell  Congress  where 
it  got  off  and  w  here  to  go.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  him.  they  did  not  accept  his  ticket 
or  take  his  direction. 

In  the  President's  way  of  thinking,  the 
rider  is  unfair.  Tliat  would  .seem  to  be 
true  from  his  standpoint  only  when  it 
cannot  be  used  to  his  advantage.  That 
is  not  cricket. 

The  people  know  that  the  Senate  and 
House  by  overwhelming  majorities,  in 
the  emergency  created  by  the  President 
in  deliberate  deflnance  of  Congress, 
adopted  a  parliamentary  procedure  in- 
tended to  stop  the  President  in  his  tracks. 
This  it  did.  Congress  proposed  to  let 
him  know  that  the  arrogant  disregard  of 
the  will  of  Congress  by  the  Executive 
would  not  be  tolerated,  and  was  not  ap- 
proved.    It  succeeded. 

Of  course  Congress  Is  not  uninformed 
with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President,  undertaken  to 
be  carried  out  by  his  Executive  order,  had 
its  orinin  in  the  platform  of  the  Com- 
munist parly.  Congress  did  not  like 
that.  It  did  not  like  a  lot  of  other  things, 
w  hich  have  happened  but  will  never  hap- 
pen again,  along  radical  lines  and  cla.ss 
legislation  for  which  this  administration 
has  been  an  active  proponent. 

Then  again.  Congress  recognized  the 
Presidential  penchant  for  "determining 
by  Executive  edict"  matters  of  base 
policy  which  are  solely  "the  province  of 
Congre.ss."  Congress  proposed  and  pro- 
poses to  put  a  stop  to  such  procedure. 
It  Is  opposed  to  such  usurpation  of  its 
undelegated  prerogatives. 

Any  attempt  to  smear  Congress  for 
having  asserted  itself  is.  and  will  be.  a 
boomerang.  The  people  spoke  in  the 
last  election.  Congress  has  undertaken 
to  carry  out  their  mandates. 

This  particular  bit  of  peevish  dema- 
gogy has  no  equal  in  any  state  paper  or 
document  so  far  as  I  can  find. 

The  President  made  an  issue  out  of  his 
attempt  to  override  the  legislative 
branch.  He  was  hoisted  by  his  own 
petard.  T'he  reaction  of  the  people  to 
his  statement  is  positive  proof  of  that 
fact. 


What  Will  the  Florida  Barge  anal  Cost 
and  Can  It  Be  Built  in  1  Year? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  17.  1943 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Sp.-^aker.  in  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  others,  may  have  the  facts 
pertaining  to  the  cost  of  constructing 
and  equipping  the  Florida  barge  canal, 
and  as  to  whether  the  canal  and  equip- 
ment can  be  completed  in  time  to  fur- 


'i 
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nlsh  oil  to  the  Bast.  I  am  tncludlng  here- 
with a  summary  of  the  teettmony  given 
before  the  War  Department  Sulx»nunlt- 
tee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
hearings  on  the  civil  functions  hill  of  the 
War  Department. 

Among  the  proponents  whc  testified 
before  the  committee  were  the  follow- 
ing: tCaJ.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall. 
United  States  Army,  retired,  chairman 
of  the  Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Arthur  A.  Johnson  Corpora- 
tion of  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  who  stated 
that  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  canal;  Mr. 
Henry  Buckman.  engineering  counsel  for 
the  Ship  Canal  Authority  of  Florida. 

Among  those  who  testified  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  were:  Mr.  Ralph 
K  Da  vies.  Deputy  Administrator,  Mr. 
George  A.  Wilson.  OfBce  of  Defense 
Transportation.  Mr.  Lee  R.  Cowles.  As- 
sistant Director  of  Transportation,  all  of 
the  Petroleum  Adrairustration  for  War; 
Mr  Glen  Taylor.  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation; Mr.  W.  L  EUiott,  War  Produc- 
tion Board;  Col.  James  P.  Growden.  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board: 
Sam  Loveland,  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Other  witnesses  were:  Brig.  Gen. 
Theron  D.  Weaver.  Deputy  Director.  Re- 
sources and  ProducUon  Division.  Services 
of  Supply,  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni- 
tions Board:  Capt.  Ralph  8.  McDowell. 
United  States  Navy,  for  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Muni- 
tions Board. 

I  have  not  mentioned  numerous  Con- 
gressmen who  testified  for  or  agamst  the 
project.  The  record  Is  short,  concise, 
to  the  point,  and  exceptionally  complete. 
The  witnesses  impressed  me  with  their 
sincerity  and  honesty  and  as  being  de- 
sirous of  doing  that  which  is  best  for 
the  war  effort.  The  differences  of  opin- 
ion I  believe,  were  honest,  based  upon 
the  facts  and  interests  which  the  wit- 
nesses undoubtedly  had  in  the  outcome 
of  the  hearings.  The  following  Is  a 
short  summary  of  the  testimony  given 
on  both  sides  of  the  question : 

1  Cost-  According  to  the  proponent*  of 
the  bill,  the  canal  would  ccn  »44  000.000. 
The    Chief    Engineer    of    the    United    States 

Army  says  160  000.000.  „,^nno 

2  Proponents  say  it  would  cast  $451. 250 .wu 

to  build  the  canal,  including  equipment  uniu 
fwrh  as  barges,  tugs,  etc  .  to  transport  l.SOO.- 
000  barrels  dally  (P  U5  of  the  heortngi). 
R  K  Davlea,  Deputy  Petroleum  Administra- 
tor, itemizes  the  cost  at  $1,522,625,000.     (Se« 

p    175  of  hearings  ) 

3  Canal  proponents'  fltrures  are  based  upon 
66  percent  of  the  tugs  and  barges  being  (in- 
structed of  wood  and  86  percent  steel.  Tba 
Petroleum  Administrator's  office  says  only 
heavy  residual  oil  or  about  10  percent  of  the 
toUl  can  be  transported  by  wooden  bargea 
and  90  percent  would  require  steel  barges; 
that  no  wooden  harg—  could  ^  used  becauM 
of  the  vartoua  hftz*rda,  including  Are  bazard 
(pp  ITS  to  176  of  the  bearings;  p.  169  of  tha 
hearlnga).  Botb  parties  baae  their  OgurM 
upon  the  aMuaaptkn  that  the  toUl  require- 
ment of  1.600.000  barrels  per  day  la  to  be 
transported  by  canal,  which,  of  course,  would 


ao*  be  tr«e.  m  nft.000  bcrrels  wni  be  traae- 
pofted  next  year  by  pipe  Una.  Aeettatlnc  that 
60  percent  la  to  be  tranaported.  you  would,  ol 
course,  cut  each  figure  down  to  80  pereent. 
Ol-  whatever  percentage  of  the  oil  that  la  to 
be  transported  by  canal. 

COST    OF    TaAlt8rO«T4T10N     OF    OH.    r«OM    THI 
TEXAS  OIL  nXLOS  TO  XASTERM  SXABOARO  STATSS 

By  tanker  before  the  war,  21  to  24  cents 
per  barrel. 

Present  cost  of  transporting  by  tanker,  as 
fixed  by  klarlUme  Conunlsslon,  40  cents  per 
barrel. 

Cost    of    Uanspcrtlng    by    rail,    11.65    p«r 

barrel. 

Cost  of  transporting  by  canal,  $1  per 
barrel. 

Gobi  of  traMportlng  by  pipe  line,  35  cents 
per  barrel. 

No  subsidy  will  be  paid  on  pipe-line  trans- 
portatlcju  and  the  35  cents  per  barrel  would 
be  paid  by  consumer  and  would  liquidate  the 
entire  investment  within  5  years  tp.  198  of 
the  hearings). 

BT7BSIOI£S 

The  svitaftldy  Is  the  difference  between  the 
tanker  cost  fixed  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion at  40  cents  per  barrel  and  the  actual 
transportation  cost.  Under  canal  transpor- 
UUon.  subsidy  would  stUl  be  paid  of  60  cents 
per  barrel  which  Is  the  difference  between 
present  tanker  transportation  cost  and  canal 
transportation  cost   (p.  169  of  the  hearings). 

INVBSTMKIfT 

Government  capital  would  have  to  be  used. 
No  private  individuals  or  corporations  wlU 
Invest  money  In  barges  and  tugs  to  transport 
oil  at  tl  per  barrel  when  tankers  can  trans- 
port the  oU  at  21  to  24  cents  per  barrel  in 
peacetime  and  pipe  lines  at  36  cente  per  bar- 
rel Including  amortization  of  capital  invest- 
ment of  pipe  lines  In  5  years.  Capital  in- 
vested In  bargea  and  tugs  would  be  a  loss 
after  the  war. 

It  would  cost  $3  a  barrel  to  transport  oil 
In  drums  through  the  canal  (p.  170  of  the 
hearlnpp) . 

KrW     METHODS    OF    TRANSPOETATION     AVAILABLE 
TS     194  3 

1  Pipe  lines:  One  2'*-lnch  pipe  line  to  be 
completed  July  4— capacity  aOO.000  b-irrfls 
per  da V.  This  pipe  line  can  be  stepped  up  to 
450  000  per  day  (pp.  149  and  158  of  the  hear- 
ing-:)  One  20-lnch  pipe  line  as  far  as  Illinois 
by  September  and  through  to  the  Bast  by 
Decmiber.  This  pipe  line  will  transport 
235  000  barrels  dally  without  subsidy  at  35 
cents  per  b.-urel  paid  by  the  consumer  and 
liquidate  the  total  Investment  In  5  years 
(p.  198  of  the  hearings).  This  Is  additional 
capacity  over  what  we  had  last  year. 

2  Supplying  oil  to  the  East :  Mr.  WUson  of 
the  Petroleum  Administrator's  office  stated 
th-it  when  these  two  pipe  lines  are  completed 
"we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  full  east  coast 
petroleum  requirements  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tusing gasoline  rationing  substantially  as  It 
now  IS  and  supply  normal  requlremenU  of 
fuel  ell  and  other  petroleum  req\ili«ments 
for  domestic  and  off-shore  use"  (p.  IW  of 
the  hearings). 


Under  date  of  March  24.  1943  Mr  Ralph 
K.  Devles.  Deputy  Petroleum  AdmlnlBtralor, 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

•At  present,  a  program  calling  for  ultimate 
construction  of  some  600  wooden  barges  and 
100  tugs  Is  In  process  of  completion  under 
the  direction  at  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation. This  program  was  authorised  in 
December  1942.  At  present,  contracts  for  Uie 
construction  of  some  80  tugs  and  about  »0 
wooden  barges  have  been  let  to  various  yard*. 
The  time  nece^ary  to  construct  a  slngi* 
bargs  ranges  from  40  days  to  8  moaths.  and 
for  a  tug,  from  4  to  fl  mocths.    It  would  be 


impoaiibla  to  airtve  at  aa  accurate  time 
estimate  covering  the  construction  of  8.600 
bargea  and  8  jM  tugs  unless  one  oould  base 
one's  estimate  on  the  number  of  yards  avall- 
abie  In  which  the  work  could  be  done,  and 
the  number  of  vessds  which  each  yard  would 
undertake  to  buUd  itmultaneousty. 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  oSoe,  however, 
that  wtth  estodng  yard  faculties  Mid  with 
th-  projects  already  under  construction  acd 
authorlaed  which  now  are  utlllalng  the  ca- 
pacity of  such  shipyards.  It  Is  qv>«tlonable 
whether  or  not  aufllctent  equipment  could  be 
constructed  within  a  period  of  2  years  which 
would  be  capable  of  moving  an  addltitmsl 
200,000  B.  D.  from  Texas  Gulf  porta  to  Tren- 
ton, N.  J  ,  let  alone  movlixg  1.600000  B   D 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  use  of 
steel  for  largr-dlameter  plpe-Mne  construc- 
tion   Involves    minimum    Interference    with 
either  the  shipbuilding  program  of  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  the  barge-oonvoralon  pro- 
gram of  the  OOce  of  Defense  Transportation, 
or  with  the  production  ol  bombs.    The  barge 
and  shlpbuUdlng  program  Is  predicated  upon 
the  use  of  rolled  llate    while  the  large-dl- 
ameter  pipe-line  program  la  predicated  prin- 
cipally upon  the  use  of  drawn  tubing   which 
Is  produced  In  separate  mills  not  capable  of 
producing  rolled  plate.     It  ts  interastin«  to 
note  that  In  the  construction  of  the  24-inch 
wai   emergency  pipe  line   the  question  arose 
as  to  the  possible  Interference  which  this 
construction  might  have  upon  the  bomb  pro- 
gram.    Drawing   of   pipe   for   the   Big    Inch 
Mne  was  stopped  for  a  sufBclent  period  of  time 
to  permit  the  drawing  oC  necessary  bomb 
casings    to    meet    the    requiremenU    of    the 
armed  forces.    Drawing  of  pipe  foe  the  Big 
Inch  line  was  then  resumed.     Similarly,  it  U 
believed  that  no  Interference  would  arlae  In 
a  future  possible  expansion  of  the  presently 
planned  large  plpe-Une  program." 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  quote  other 
testimony.  However.  I  had  Mr  Buckman. 
representing  the  propoaenU.  give  me  a  state- 
ment covermg  the  main  items  of  cost.  I 
then  had  Mr.  Davis.  Petroleum  A«lminlstrator. 
and  the  Government  authorities  take  that 
statement  and  give  their  side  by  way  of  com- 
parison. You  will  find  the  comparison  on 
pages  172  to  176  of  the  heartnga  If  you  will 
read  1u.«=t  these  4  pages,  It  will  give  you  a 
complete  story.  1  have  no  desire  except  U> 
give  you  the  facts 

ADOmONAL    FACTS    AS    TO    SAD.    T«AMSP0BTAT10M 

The  testimony  further  shows  that  we 
now  have  71.000  railroad  tank  cars  in  the 
service  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
oil  from  the  Texas  oil  fields  to  the  At- 
lantic Seaboard  States,  and  that  these 
tank  cars  will  transport  TW.OOe  barrels 
per  day  of  the  1.600,006  barrels  required 
daily  from  September  1943  to  August  31. 
1944__see  page  173  of  the  hearings. 

Proponents  compare  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  barge  Une  with  the  cost  of 
producing    or    buUding    additional    re- 
quirements for  shipping  such  oil  by  rail. 
It  Is  not  propoeed  nor  has  the  adminis- 
tration prtjposed  to  build  additional  raU 
equipment  to  transport  oil.    The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  we  construct  new  pipe  lines 
or  shall  we  construet  the  canal  and  th« 
equiptnent  neceaaary  to  move  the  oilby 
way  of  the  Florida  barge  canal?     Tb« 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  oU  can  be 
transported  at  35  cents  per  barrel  ^ 
pipe  Une  without  subsidy  and  upon  Vam 
basis  of  amortizing  the  capital  Invwt- 
ment  within  5  years  was  based  upon  Um 
theory   of   buUding   and   traniport^ 
through  the  large  2ft-  or  24-lnch  pipe 
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Dy  the  Fresidcnt  to  the  people.  I  propose 
to  defend  myself  and  my  actions  in  the 
premises.  If.  incidentally.  I  speak  for 
Cjn-Tress.  I  do  it  as  for  mysolf  and  with- 
out authorization  from  anybody. 


mended  and  the  C;ongre.ss  liad  repudi- 
ated. He  deliberately  and  autccratically 
defied  the  express  will  of  Congress.  By 
the  use  of  an  Executive  order  he  broke 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  Congress.    As 


ate.  as  well  as  others,  may  have  the  facts 
pertaining  to  tlie  cost  of  constructing 
and  equipping  the  Florida  barge  canal, 
and  as  to  whether  the  canal  and  equip- 
ment cun  be  completed  in  time  to  fur- 


trimport^i  by  canal,  which,  ol  am«e.  wottld   |   for  a  tug.  from  •  «>  o  m«.»-. 


''r 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


hncs.  As  the  pipe  lines  become  smaller 
the  cost  of  transportation,  of  course,  in- 
creases. It  should  be  noted  that  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  for  the  Government 
In  opposition  to  the  construcrion  of  the 
hxTKQ  canal  and  regarding  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  various  methods  and 
regarding  the  co.vt  of  constructing  oil 
barges,  tugs,  and  other  neces.'-ary  equip- 
ment are  all  men  who  have  been  actually 
engaged  in  tliat  bu.^iness  for  years  and 
men  who  are  now  constructing  barges 
for  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 

imiOIITIES  AND  TIMr  WrTHTN   WHICH  THE  CANAL 
t  \N     lit    COMPl.ETErO 

The  testimony  of  the  contractor  to  the 
eflccl  that  he  could  complete  the  canal 
wuhin  10  montlis  was  based  upon  the 
condition  that  he  be  given  sup<'rprior- 
Ity:  First,  in  the  transportation  of 
equipment  rrqiiired  to  build  thf  canal; 
second,  superprionty  on  critical  mate- 
rials required  for  the  canal;  third,  that 
no  o^e  must  interfere  with  his  man- 
pciwer.     S  •»•  pace  116  of  the  hearings. 

The  same  super  priorities  would  have 
to  be  granted  for  the  steel  requiied  in 
the  building  of  barges  and  tu«s  as  set 
forth  in  thf  lctt<'r  from  R;ilph  K.  Davies. 
Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator,  quoted 
hrrt'inbrJoie.  Supeipriority  v>ould 
mean  that  the  canal  and  the  equipment 
wouid  take  priority  over  shipbuilding 
Including  destroyers  and  antisubmarine 
boats.  It  would  mean  taking  priority 
o\er  all  material  needed  to  manufacture 
r'.erything  required  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  combat  and  noncombat  service. 
On  page  195  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  W.  Y. 
Elliott.  Director  of  Slock  Piling  and 
Transportation  Resource  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Bnird.  teslittcd  in  part 
as  follows: 

Mr  Encel  Wt'Uld  you  consider  th.it  this 
cau..l  wi  uld  l.avp  a  priority  over  everything 
el.->e? 

Dr  Ellio-.t  I  want  to  nuike  th.«t  clear.  I 
would  not  myself  consular  ai'y  project  a 
"s'il>erprirrity  •  project  with<  ut  C()n<<:derSng 
all  nther  essential  shinpiriR  at  thl.s  time  and 
I  believe  that  yt:u  would  ^upfx'rt  me  m  that 
aluppiMK  pnginm  on  which  our  whole  suc- 
cess .if  the  war  depends  Is  the  most  essential. 

Wlien  Dr  Elliott  completed  his  testi- 
mony there  was  no  question  in  the  minds 
Of  any  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
miLtee,  but  wluit  Dr  Elliott  and  the  VV.ir 
Production  Board  would  not  con.suler 
the  canal  or  its  equipment  as  a  super- 
prioVity.  BriK.  Gen.  T.  D.  Weaver,  a 
number  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board 
testified  in  part  as  follows: 

The  quf  iticn  that  was  put  to  me  yestirday 
•fternuon  w.-\8:   What  effect  will  it  have  upon 
th.   munitions  program  '     The  general  answer 
to    that    Is   somev.hat    along   the    lines   stated 
quite  wfll  by  Dr    Elliott  -thnt  it  has  to  be 
balanced    as   to   critical   m;iterhi;.<;   or    critical 
Components  m  tl'.e  imnuctiate  Tuturc  as  com- 
paie.l  with  the  needs  v.r  the  miliiary  program 
In  the  immediate  future     As  we  see  it.  there 
cannot   help   but   be  some   interference   with 
mUitary  programs  by  the  use  ol  steel,  pumps, 
convt-yor       equipment.       transformers.       and 
things  of  that  nature   which  undoubtedly  go 
Into  a  project  of  this  sort,  and  especially  nian- 
power      It  is  apparent  a«  it   now  stands,  that    ' 
there  are  other  tlun»?s  In  the  military  program 
Which     p»)SMbly    everyoi.e    woujd    grant    are 
ahead  oX  this  project.  i 


Capt.  Ralph  C.  McDowell,  representing 
the  United  States  Navy  on  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  testified  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  Army  and  N.ivy  Munitions  Board  would 
be  c,ul'.e  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
structural  steel,  steel  plates,  and  shapes  that 
would  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  program  of 
building  tugboats  and  barges,  the  alloy  steel 
that  would  have  to  go  Into  the  Important 
lten>.  particularly  the  D!e>cl  engines,  and, 
going  with  that  tiie  manpower,  the  shlpv:Td 
ma.ipowtr,  that  would  bo  involved  in  the 
conhti-uction  t.f  the  t  jats  So  far  as  the  Navy 
and  the  Muntlme  Commission  are  concerned, 
the  question  if  steel  plater  haj  been  quite 
tight  \Vc  have  ben  liavln^  difficulty  In 
get.ing  a  proper  allocation  cr  distribution  of 
steel  {.latcs  between  the  iig'^ncies  And  any 
program  'hat  would  involve  decided  reduction 
In  the  amount  of  steel  plate  that  would  be 
availab'e  to  the  Navy  or  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram would  be  a  matter  of  c(  n-iderable  con- 
cern n  the  Navy  That  Is  merely  an  ampli- 
fication f>f  Dr.  Elliott's  statcmtni  from  the 
Navy's  side  ip    201  of  the  hearings). 

I  ai^ain  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  letter  quoted  herein  by  Ralph  K. 
Da  vies.  Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator, 
in  which  he  points  out  that  pipe-line  con- 
struction does  not  require  rolled-plate 
steel,  but  Is  predicated  upon  the  use  of 
"drawn  tubing  which  is  produced  in  steel 
mills  that  are  not  capable  of  producing 
steel  plate." 

Anyone  who  says  that  the  canal  and  its 
equipment  can  be  constructed  within  10 
montlis  in  the  face  of  the  above  testi- 
mony must  indeed  be  optimistic. 


The  Anti-Racketeerins  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHENTATIVUS 

Saturday.  April  17.  1943 

Mr.  HOB3S  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xi.  nd  my  remarks  m  th<*  Hkc- 
ono.  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
editorinl.N: 

IFioin  th  ■  Wx^hlngton  News  of  April  10,  1043) 

270   TO    107 

The  Hobb.s  bill,  bitterly  oppo(>c<l  by  leaders 
of  organized  labor,  pa^^sed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives yesterday  by  270  to  107. 

The  bill  Is  the  reply  of  the  Hcuse  to  I  he 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  he:d  that 
Co.:k;ress  Intended  unions,  their  cfflceis,  and 
members,  to  be  immune  to  punshment  un- 
der the  Federal  anti-ruckt  tei  ring  law.  It 
milces  plain  the  intent  of  one  branch  of  the 
present  Conii;ro.^«  that  unionists,  like  otlur 
persons,  shall  pay  the  penalties  of  th,^t  law 
If  they  obstruct  interstate  commerce  by 
practicng  robbery  and  extortion.  We  believe 
It  safeguards  adequately  all  legitimate  unicn 
actlvii.t's 

Twice  before.  In  lass  than  three  years,  the 
Hcu.-e  his  passed  ccn>:p;cuou.^  l.^m.sUtion  op- 
pcvsed  by  labor  leaders  and  th.e  administra- 
tion- ihc  Smith  amendments  to  the  Wagner 
Act.  by  a  258-to-129  vote  In  June  1940,  the 
Smith  anti-.strike  bill,  by  a  2o2-to-l36  vote. 
three  days  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Both  died  in 
the  Senate  Labor  Commit ite. 


The  greater  margin   given   the  Hcbbs  blH 

by  the  branch  of  Congress  usually  most  sen.si- 
tive  to  public  opinion,  probably  will  encour- 
age indrpendence  on  this  measure  in  the 
Senate.  We  hope  so.  Certainly  it  Is  the  most 
impressive  warning  in  10  years  that  labor 
Icader>-hlp  Is  getting  very  near  the  time  when 
It  must  act  to  rid  unionism  cl  racketeering 
and  other  abuses  or  see  Congress  act. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  10,  1943] 

HOBBS    BILL 

The  fact  that  a  confrosersy  developed  over 
the  Hobbs  bill  is  Indicative  cf  the  meaner 
piogress  that  has  been  made  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  scund  labor  policy  Durini^ 
the    l.i.^t    decade    Cot. Kress    has    s.cted    many 

times  to  bolster  the  rights  of  organized  labor. 
It  has  properly  eliminated  the  abuses  which 
put  union  men  at  a  disadvantage  In  many 
Industries  Now  labor  is  mr)re  powerful  than 
It  has  ever  been  before  Emphasis  now 
should  clearly  be  placed  on  the  responsibili- 
ties that  go  along  with  pjwer  But  In  this 
field  Con'Tress  has  acrompiished  very  little 
to  date,  l.ugely.  It  appears,  because  of  the 
one-way  reform  complex  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

P.nbably  the  mildest  of  all  the  rfforms 
suggested  to  curb  abuses  nf  power  on  the 
part  of  oi;anized  labor  is  the  Hobbs  bill  It 
outlaws  only  robbery  and  extortion  when 
those  crimes  delay,  affect,  or  obstruct  Inter- 
(  state  commerce  Of  course  robbery  and  ex- 
tortion affecting  interestate  commerce  are 
crimes  for  all  o; her  groups  tt»day  Indted 
Congress  Included  every  criminal  art  of  this 
.sort  under  its  Anti-Racketeering  Act  of  1934. 
but  the  Supreme  Court  carved  out  a  sf)ecial 
exemption  for  thieves  and  thugs  acting  In 
the  name  of  unions  Yet  the  attempt  In 
Congress  to  eliminate  that  InMdious  distinc- 
tion has  met  with  the  most  bitter  cppasiilon 
from  organized  labor. 

Shortly  bffore  the  bill  went  to  the  House 
for  debate  the  Judiciary  Committee  amended 
It  to  make  absolutely  clear  that  it  would 
not  encroach  upon  any  legitimate  right  of 
organized  labor  But  the  bill  still  met  with 
stiff  opposition  Here  is  a  discourni?ini{  co.m- 
mentary  on  statesmanship  in  the  latxir  move- 
ment Any  politician  wculd  know  tetter 
than  to  flKht  fi>r  the  privilege  of  eugaRing  in 
robbery  and  extortion  to  gain  his  ends  For- 
tunately the  House  pas«rd  the  bill  yester- 
day Thnt  is  an  excellent  day's  work  The 
very  substantial  majority  piled  up  for  this 
bill  (the  vote  was  270  to  107 1  fhould  en- 
courage prompt  action  by  the  Senate  Even 
more  important,  It  should  break  the  log  Jam 
which  has  h?ia  b^.ck  otiier  reform  measures 
that  are  now  urgently  needed. 

I  From  the  i>nv.'r  Post  of  April  10.  1C13| 
Tlie  Hobbs  ant  [racketeering  bill  which  the 
lower  House  of  Congress  adopted  Friday  by 
a  vote  of  270  to  107  should  receive  speedy 
Senate  approval  Its  purpose  Is  to  deal  With 
racketeers  who  are  hiding  behind  the  mask 
of  union  labor  ,'ust  the  same  as  with  any 
other  criminals.  Under  a  recent  United 
States  Supreme  Court  opinion,  antiracketcer- 
ing  laws  which  new  are  in  force  do  not  apply 
to  members  of  a  labor  union.  The  Hobbs 
bill  wduld  correct  this  defect  and  outlaw  all 
klr.ds  of  racketeering. 

Under  the  Hobbs  bill  any  person  found 
guilty  of  Interfering  with  interstate  com- 
merce "by  robbery  or  extortion"  will  be  sub- 
ject to  n  maximum  of  20  years'  Imprisonment 
and  a  «10  i;00  fine.  The  measure  also  would 
outlaw  "Interference  during  the  war  with 
the  transportation  of  trcx)ps,  munitions,  war 
supplies,  or  maU  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  " 

Tliere  Is  nothing  unfair  to  organized  labor 
in  the  Hobbs  bill  It  does  not  deprive  any 
labor  uuion  or  any  memb?r  of  a  labor  union 
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of  any  legitimate  right.  AU  It  doe»  i*  oat- 
law  the  extortion  and  thugsery  of  criminal 
racketeera  who  ha»e  wormed  their  way  into 
Jaljor  unioM  and  who  ha»«  lieen  using  theae 
organtsaticxis  as  a  cloak  to  cover  tbelr  ne- 
lartouB  actlvlUea.  It  wtU  put  as  end  to  the 
practice  of  thuga.  operating  aa  union  agent*, 
stopping  farm  trucks  aa  theae  enter  big  east- 
ern ciuea  and  farcing  a  farmer  to  pay  tfl 
cr  10  to  "hire  a  union  driver"  he  doeen't 
vant  or  nerd. 


(From  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star  of 
April  10.  1»43| 

TRE    HOBBB    BTIX 

The  vote  by  which  the  Houae  has  paa&ed 
the  Hobb*  autl-rackcteerlng  bUl.  270  to  107.  U 
a  plain  IndlcaUon  that  the  people  of  thU 
country  are  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fla^ant  abuses  which  have  been  practictd 
vlth  impunity  in  the  name  of  unionism  by 
a  anmll  and  Irreaponalble  segment  of  organ- 
ised labor.  Because  of  the  strength  of  this 
public  sentiment.  It  U  all  the  more  aurpria- 
ing  that  *he  reapoiiSlble  spokesmen  for  labor 
should  have  exerted  such  strenuous  efloru 
to  ••eX«t  the  bUl  In  the  House. 

A-i  anti-racketeering  bUl  was  pasaed  almost 
10  yeaiv  ago,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  lu  a 
luuch-criUclzed  decision,  held  that  Congreas 
had  Intended  to  grant  Unmunlty  to  tmlon 
members  for  acts  that  would  be  criminal  in 
character  If  committed  by  anyone  else.  To 
rectify  the  damage  done  by  th'^  ruling,  Rep- 
re*enutlve  Hobbs.  of  Alabama,  prepared  and 
liiUoduced  the  measure  which  now  goes  to 
the  Senate.  His  bill  was  carefully  drawn  to 
safeguard  all  legitimate  union  activities,  and 
at  a  further  precaution  agaliist  Injustice. 
Chairman  Smtrms.  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
which  provided  specifically  that  the  Hobbs 
bill  was  not  to  be  construed  as  taking  from 
labor  any  of  the  rlgtits  conferred  under  pre- 
viously enacted  legislation.  This  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  House 

The  acceptance  of  this  protective  amend- 
ment did  net  bring  about  any  decline  In  labor 
cpposltlcn.  however.  Spokesmen  tor  the 
principal  unions,  while  not  attempting  to 
defend  or  Justify  in  any  way  the  practtcea 
at  which  the  Hobbs  blU  Is  aimed,  neverthe- 
less insisted  that  they  were  unquaUfledly 
opposed  to  the  remedy  proposed  In  the  meas- 
ure. ThU  is  an  attitude  which  suggests  that 
th-  representatives  of  labor  have  learned 
nothing  from  the  experience  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  Industrial  world  who.  by  refus- 
ing to  pm  their  own  house  In  order,  merely 
brought  atwut  the  imposition  of  the  most 
stringent  legislative  restrictions. 

In  view  of  their  record  in  the  House.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  labor  spokesmen  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  the  bill  In  the  Senate,  where 
it  goes  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation. Which  has  not  been  sympathetic  to 
any  measure  opposed  by  the  national  unions. 
In  this  instance.  howeTer.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  declsU-enew  of  the  vote  In  the  HoMse 
and  the  temper  of  the  people  at  large  will  be 
.•njfflclent  at  least  to  Insure  an  opportunity 
for  a  vote  on  the  measure  by  the  Senate. 

I  Prom  the  Enquirer  of  Cincinnati.  April  11, 

19431 

LABOa  KSCIUTI3U  RZBUKZD 

The  passage  of  the  Hobbs  bill — a  measure 
to  make  robbery  and  extortion  punishable 
under  the  1934  An tl -Racketeering  Act— by  a 
House  vote  of  270  to  107  aerves  notice  that 
Congress  Ls  through  feeding  from  the  htnds 
of  isbcr  lobbyist?  The  Hobbs  bill  was  cp- 
potcd  Ijy  unions  on  the  rather  strange  In- 
ference that  robbery  and  extortion  should  on 
occasion,  be  within   the  legal   rights  of  or- 

gnntsed  labor. 

The  meamre  can  be  traced,  probably,  to 
a    decision   by   the  Supreme    Court,  handed 


down  last  summer,  nullifying  convieUons  ob- 
tained against  a  group  of  union  employees 
charged  with  interfering  with  intei-state 
truckers  who  did  not  employ  union  drivers. 
While  violence  reaulting  Irom  uuion  disputes 
doubtless  will  be  curbed  should  the  measure 
become  law,  the  most  Important  feature 
of  the  House  vote  Is  the  fact  that  It  gave 
to  the  powerful  labor  lobby  Its  first  defeat 
administered   by   the   present   Congre£8. 

Both  the  farm  lobby  and  the  labor  lobby 
now  have  sullered  set-liacks  m  Waahlngton 
In  the  Bankhead  bin  vhe  farm  group  hoped 
for  another  etmj  Ttctory.  But  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  and  a  change  in  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  opinion  put  that  Inflationary  proposal 
back  in  committee.  Now  the  other  power- 
ful threat  agalnet  a  stabilized  economy,  the 
union    labor    bloc,    has    received    its    rebuke 

The  great  mass  of  public  opinion  has  t>een 
awakened  to  the  dangers  of  legislation  by 
bloc,  at  least  during  times  as  critical  as 
these.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  that 
Congress  pay  attention  to  national,  rather 
than  group,  welfare.  It  is  to  be  tK»ped  that 
recent  developments  along  l>oth  the  labor 
and  agricultural  home  front*  are  only  a 
beginning:  that  Congress  ahaU  continue  to 
defeat  any  interest,  or  interests,  which  put 
their  own  selflah  desires  above  the  good  of 
the  Nation. 

(Prom    the   KnoxvlUe   Jouinal   oi   AprU    11, 
1M3I 

BIG   LABOB   LOBBTIST8  OrT  THUMPIMC,   BtTT  CAU8B 

or  woaKXRs  advancxs 
Labor  lobbyisU  in  Congress  were  defeated 
Priday  by  overwhelming  pasaage  of  the  Hobbs 
bill,  aimed  at  elUnlnaUon  of  labor  racketeer- 
ing, but  the  cauac  ol  labor  gained  rather  Uuui 
lost. 

This  wUl  be  80,  If  the  bUl  is  finally  enacted 
Into  law,  because  the  broad  program  of  the 
vmtonlzed  workingman  la  weakened  rather 
than  strengthened  tj  any  kind  of  abuse  car- 
ried on  In  the  name  of  organised  labor. 

The  Hobbs  biU  was  drawn  to  cover  eer- 
t*in  loopholes  in  existing  law  that  gave  to 
the  labor  racketeer  a  lioenae  to  practice  ex- 
tortion or  larceny  under  the  protection  of 
statutes  set  up  to  protect  labor's  legitimate 
rights. 

Labor  politicians  opposed  the  Hobba  bill 
on  the  grotmds  that  it  was  penalizing  all 
labor  for  the  transgressions  of  a  few.  but  the 
House  wai  not  impressed.  Its  Members  evi- 
dently proceeded  on  the  principle  that  simi- 
lar objectiona  cxnild  be  made  to  existmg  stat- 
utes providing  penalties  for  murder,  arson, 
or  any  other  crimes  of  which,  fortunately, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  cltlaens  are  guilty. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tUiie  is  not  far 
off  when  the  country's  labor  leadership  will 
not  be  BO  quick  to  construe  any  attempt  to 
reeulate  unions,  to  Insist  upon  their  accept- 
ance Of  the  respoMlblllty  equal  to  their 
power  and  to  otherwise  demand  that  they 
get  on  a  footing  like  any  other  business,  aa 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  labor  movement. 
Labor  should  be  getting  close  to  the  adult 
stage  new,  with  intelligence  enough  to  dU- 
crlmlnate. 

[From  the  Annlston  (Ala.)  Star  of  April  11. 
19431 
A  8IGMAI.  acHiavKMwrr 
There  Is  something  almost  epochal  in  the 
fact  that  Congressman  8am  F.  Hobbb  of  this 
.    dlstrtct  was  able  to  pws  his  anti-racketeertng 
'    bill  in  the  House  last  Priday  by  a  vote  of  370 
to  107  because  It  had  become  a  fact  admitted 
by  many  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  bin  could  meet  with  success  If 
it   was   oppoeed   by  organtoed   labor.     Labor, 
Indeed,  had  come  to  exercise  as  much  sway  in 
OongreflB  as  had   organized   business   before 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  came  into  power. 


The  bill  seeks  to  stop  the  pracUces  of  ex- 
tortion and  robbery.  It  had  lU  Uvspiratlcn  in 
acU  of  violence  in  the  State  of  New  York 
when  union  members  sought  by  force  to  make 
farm  salesmen  enuring  the  city  ouuidr  the 
State  pay  a  union  member  lu  ditve  and  un- 
load their  trucka.  AcU  of  vloleiK^  took  place 
and  when  union  members  were  oonvicbed  tiiey 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held 
that  the  1034  law  outlawing  racketeering 
practices  w^s  Inadequate  to  cover  the  case  ui 
question. 

Labor  unions  opposed  the  Hobbs  bill  with 
aU  their  power,  but  Judge  Haass  oooalstcnUy 
denied  that  the  bill  was  aimed  exclu^vely  at 
labor.  It  covera  all  acts  ot  vtolenoe  in  such 
canea  and  it  was  surprtsing  that  reaponslbte 
labor  leaders  would  attempt  to  defend  the 
pracUccs  that  the  bUl  sought  to  curb  As  a 
matter  of  (act.  It  should  have  had  Ubor's  em- 
phatlc  support,  because  sporadic  mstanoes 
of  radDetcenng  on  the  part  at  moate  tmion 
membexa  was  endangetlng  the  entire  union 
movement  in  this  country.  In  time,  there- 
fore, we  bc-llcvc  that  honest  labor  leaden  wlU 
come  to  recognlae  that  Ba^m  has  done  them 
a  favor  instead  at  a  disserncc. 

Be  thto  as  It  may,  however.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Mil  would  not  have  passed  had  the 
House  Members  not  entertained  so  high  a 
regard  for  the  legal  knowledge  of  Judge  Hoaaa 
and  for  his  Innate  sense  at  (air  play.  He  is 
in  fact  by  no  means  a  labor  baiter,  and  yet 
It  required  a  high  degree  of  courage  for  him 
to  defy  the  strongly  entrenched  labor  loMyy. 
His  achievement  deserves  to  rank  wlt*i  that 
of  the  admlnistratkm  in  opboiding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Bankhead  bill  over  the 
equally  strong  farm  luilon  lobby.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  two  victories,  considered  to- 
gether. Indicate  a  growing  sense  of  Independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  larger  public  Interest  that 
Is  to  be  served  by  their  votes. 


(Prom  tiae  Detroit  Free  Press  of  April 
12.   10431 
WHT   THX    oppoamoHT 
Over  the  protests   of  organ  feed   labor   the 
House  has  passed  the  Hobbs  bill  and  sent  It 
to  the  Senate.  270  to  107     Thereby  consld- 
eraWe  wonder  remains  as  to  the  reasons  for 
labor's  opposition.     A  measure  which  would 
make    robbery    and    ertortlon    In    Interstate 
commerce   punishable   under  the   1934  Antl- 
Racketeerfng  Art,  orders  nothing  labor  lead- 
ers snd  reputable  unions  need  fear     LabcM* 
spokesmen  who  oppoae  the  HoblM  bill  seem 
to   have  let  them^elve*   be   Jockeyed  into   a 
wholly  untenable  position. 

(Prom  the  San  Antfmlo  Express  of  April  12, 

19481 

Hoaas  AMn-aACKsrvBtiitc  sru.  passcs  'TKZ 

HOUSK 

Evidencing  Congresfc'  determination— fae- 
'  Ing  a  rising  popular  demand  which  also  Is 
reflected  In  the  States"  legislative  record— to 
hold  organlaed  labor  accountable  for  the  Just, 
legal,  and  orderly  exercise  of  the  power  It 
has  attained  over  the  Nation's  Industry,  the 
House  lately  passed  the  Hobbs  bill  by  an  im- 
pressive majority.  370  to  107. 

Previously  that  body  had  rejected  the  Cel- 
ler  amendment — requested  by  American  Ped- 
eration  of  Labor  spokeeraen— which  would 
have  recognized  as  allowable  any  union  ac- 
tivities heretofore  legalized  Reveflllng  Its 
mood,  the  majority  also  refused  to  "^duoe 
the  maximum  penalty  for  extortion  from  30 
years  to  10  years  in  Federal  prison,  or  to 
cut  the  tlO.OOO  maximum  One  An  amend- 
ment  which  would  have  redefined  robbery, 
under  the  proposed  law,  was  as  emphatically 
rejected. 

As  the  House  has  approved  It.  Uierefo  e. 
the  Hobbs  biU  would  apply  the  (uU  force  of 
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which    pi>ssibly    evcryoi.e 
ahead  ol  this  project. 


would    gram    are 


w....vti  ni.i.»-c.L4iac  uiij.  oy  a  ;io«'-io-ijo  Vole, 
three  days  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Both  d:.d  iu 
the  Seuate  Labor  Committee. 


TJiere  Is  nothing  unfair  to  organized  labor 
In  the  Hobbs  bill  It  does  not  d'-pnve  any 
labor  imion  or  any  member  oX  a  labor  union 


occasion,  b«  within   the  legal   rtgnia  oi  or- 
gnnlzrd  labor. 

The   measure   can   be   tTace»1.   probably,  to 
a    decision   by   the   BupreTne    Court,  banded    j 


Indeed.  h»d  come  to  exerciw  u  much  swsy  in 
Congress  M  h«d   organized   buelnew   before   , 
Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  came  Into  power.  | 


rejected. 

As  the  House  ha*  approfed  It.  therefore, 
the  Hobbs  blU  woiUd  apply  tJie  full  force  of 
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the  Copeland  Anti-Racketeering  Act,  1934.  to 
uiilon-latxjr  agents 

Tliat  legislation  is  nece.ssary  to  w  t  Con- 
prtf-a  riKht  after  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  d<c;dcd  that  union  men  who  held 
up  trucks  oiuenng  New  York  City,  compclhd 
tlie  operators  to  hire  union  drlvprs  and  pny 
their  f»-e.<!,  were  eiigaKed  in  legitimate  ••union 
labor  activities"  such  as  the  Copeland  law 
sperifically    exempts 

Aroused  by  the  circumstance  that  Congresa 
upparently  had  leijallzed  hijacking  If  done 
in  the  n:»me  of  crijanized  labor,  indignant 
citizens  the  country  over  have  been  demand- 
ing corrective  legislation  The  record  thtis 
fur  Indicates  that  they  are  getting  quicker 
results  from  State  than  from  National  luw- 
n-.nkera. 

Texas*  Manford  bill — lately  pas«ed.  that 
Governor  Stevenstjn  allowed  to  become  a  law 
without  his  .siktnnture-^ls  a  c:use  in  point. 
At  last,  however,  the  Hou.se  at  Washington — 
reconstituted  by  the  November  elections — 
has  acted  Will  the  Senate  follow  through? 
Recalling  what  befell  the  Smith  bill  (to 
freeze  lalx)r  relations  for  the  duration,  re- 
quire upon  rcj^l-stratlon.  and  prohibit  strikes 
In  war  Industrie*!  la.^t  year — pigeonholed 
in  committee  after  it  pas.sed  the  Hovise — that 
la   probleniatlcal 

Tlie  Senate  may  act  If  It  shall  hear  from 
the  pe<jple — as  it  should.  An  aroused  cit- 
izenry will  not  go  on  tolerating  one  set  of 
laws  lor  the  masses  and  another  set  for  labor 
unions. 

(From   the  Kansas  City    (Mo  )    Star  of  April 

12,    1943  1 

rrS    PROTECTION    FOR    LABOR 

The  Hobbs  bill  Ju.st  passed  by  the  Hi>u.=e  Is 
the  direct  outgro-.  th  i>f  a  Supreme  Court 
opinion  a  year  ago  In  which  the  High  Court 
Itself  suggested  that  such  legislation  be 
enacted  It  is  not  an  iintilabor  bill  any 
more  than  the  Supreme  Couit  Itself  Is  anti- 
labor,  or  the  nearly  3-to-l  House  majority 
which   favored    the   measure 

The  bill  does  one  thing  and  no  more:  It 
makes  the  Federal  antiracketeering  law  ap- 
plicable to  labor  as  it  is  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  law  as  originally  drawn  did 
not  so  apply,  the  Supreme  Court  majority 
found  In  Its  opinion,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  be  used  In  the  prosecution  of  racketeer- 
ing cases  The  Court  admitted  that  the  ca.ses 
under  legal  teat — forcible  seizure  of  trucks 
entering  New  York  City— lnvt)lved  racketeer- 
ing, but  said  that  Congress  hud  not  brought 
such  practices  within  the  Federal  act  The 
Hobbs  bill  brings  them  within  the  act.  It 
does  nothing  more 

The  leading  House  opp<inent  of  the  bill, 
Repreaentative  Ciller,  of  New  York,  asserted 
that  labor  ofBcials  themselves  had  con- 
demned the  practices  which  are  declared  to 
make  the  measure  necessary.  That  being 
the  situation,  what  legitimate  objection 
could  t>e  made  to  the  bill?  It  would  simply 
be  an  aid  to  labor  offlciala  m  maintaining 
the  standards  they  desired  to  maintain. 

Labor  hus  oppos^ed  the  Hobbs  bill  because 
of  the  fear  it  would  be  used  us  an  entering 
wedge  for  further  legislation  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  fear  this  particular  legislation 
might  be  employed  in  restraint  of  legitimate 
activities.  But  Congress  consistently  has 
blocked  proposed  restrictions  on  labor  and 
there  is  not  much  evidence  today  that  this 
altitude  Will  be  changed.  Furthermc  re,  an 
amendment  to  the  Hobbs  bill — adopted  by 
the  House — guarantees  to  labor  all  the  rights 
It  has  been  accorded  in  a  series  of  Federal 
enactments.  These  include  the  Norris-Lji- 
Cuardia  anti-lnjunction  law.  the  Clayton 
antitrust  law.  the  Railway  Latwr  Act,  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

That  assuredly  is  adequate  protection. 
The  Hobbs  bill  itself  la  a  protective  measure 
in  labors  own  interest — Just  as  Federal  laws 
applying  to  reprehensible  practices  by  a  few 


men  in  industry  are  a  protection  to  Industry 
as  a  whole.  Industry  has  not  been  left  and 
could  not  be  left  to  police  Itself  in  such  cases. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  every  group 
In  the  country.  The  Hobbs  bill  simply  is  an 
application  of  that  principle. 


The  States'  Reiponiibilities — Now  and 
After  the  War — Address  by  Governor 
Broughton  of  North  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  17.  1943 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon, 
J.  Melville  Broughton,  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  delivered  a  very  timely 
addre.s.s  at  the  Southern  Ri'uional  Con- 
ference of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ment.s  on  Post-War  Problems  in  the 
State.s  on  April  16,  1943,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  speech  in  the  Record: 

For  the  first  time  in  tiie  lu.story  of  tills 
country  the  question  of  States'  rights  has 
become  a  national  issue.  If  Daniel  Webster 
and  John  C  Calhoun  were  living  today  they 
would  be  collaboratinK  instead  of  debating. 
The  Issue  is  no  longer  narrow,  .•-ectional.  or 
economic  It  Is  not  even  political  in  a  strictly 
partisan  sense  Republican  governors  and 
Democratic  governors  are  vying  with  one 
another  in  their  robust  championship  of  the 
rights  of  States  This  is  new  and  whole- 
some. In  this  unprecedented  circumstance 
lies  the  best  assurance  that  our  unique  form 
of  government  will  survive  its  greatest  cri.<is 
and  proceed  unimpaired  into  a  larger  des- 
tiny. 

It  cannot  be  dented  that  ceiitralized  gov- 
ernment in  Us  bureaucratic  manifestations 
has  attained  proportions  that  are  alarming. 
The  war  has  necessitated  much  of  this,  and 
unsound  tlnkerers  in  government  have  un- 
doubtedly s<3aght  to  use  the  en»ergency  to 
exploit  schemes  that  are  abhorrent  to  our 
form  of  goVLrnment — schemes  that  would 
wither  In  the  normal  light  of  true  American 
..principles.  But  we  may  take  heart  in  the 
aroused  con.sciousness  of  the  States  and  of 
the  people  We  are  not  going  to  have  in 
America  either  a  dictatorship  or  a  totali- 
tarian form  of  government. 

In  every  war  in  which  this  country  has 
engaged  there  has  been  a  vast  expansion  of 
Federal  power.  However,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  always  regained  with  the  return  of 
peace  the  liberties  which  they  surrendered  m 
time  of  war.  History  will.  I  am  sure,  repeat 
Itst-lf, 

But  the  preservation  of  our  American  Gov- 
ernment in  Us  dual  form  will  not  be  at- 
tained merely  by  tlie  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  Rights  Involve  responsibilities. 
We  are  here  asked  to  consider  the  States'  re- 
sponsibilities now  and  after  the  war. 

Broadly  outlined,  the  States  now  have  the 
rc.sp<.)nsibUity,  jointly  and  severally,  of  dedi- 
cating their  all  to  the  supreme  task  of  win- 
ning this  war.  Whatever  yielding  of  Slate 
prerogatives  that  may  truly  be  needed  to  this 
end  should  be  done  without  quibbling  or 
delay.  Whatever  barriers  Impede  the  flow  of 
transportation,  the  utilization  of  manpower 
and  the  production  of  essential  Implements 
or  goods  should  be  ungrudgingly  removed. 
Any  State  which  would  permit  selfish  or  parti- 
san consideraiiou  to  hamper  its  cuntnbutiou 


to  the  war  efTort  Is  unworthy  of  a  place  In  the 
roll  of  American  Commonwealths.  Under  the 
incomparable  Washington  we  came  perilously 
close  to  extinction  at  our  very  birth  as  a  Na- 
tion because  of  a  narr(^w  and  petty  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Continental  States.  A  repeti- 
tion of  such  conditions  might  well  destroy 
the   existence   so    miraculously    attained 

If  the  war  should  continue  through  1944 — 
which  now  seems  highly  probable — the  rcU- 
darj'y  of  the  States  m  re.spect  to  their  war- 
time responsibilities  will  he  subjected  to  a 
firrther  test  becaui.e  in  that  event  we  will  for 
the  flrst  time  In  over  130  years  of  our  national 
history  be  li  volved  In  a  Presidential  election 
while  engaged  In  war  with  foreign  powers  To 
be  able  to  go  through  a  national  political  cam- 
paign of  this  proportion  and  at  the  same  time 
wage  succe  sfully  a  war  of  unprecedented  ex- 
tent will  indeed  demonstrate  the  durable 
qualities  of  our  American  democracy  We 
may  well  have  every  confidence  that  this  re- 
sult win  be  attained.  Furthermore,  we  may 
be  a.<^sured  that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
such  political  contest  the  might  of  America 
with  accelerated  power  will  continue  to  be 
exerted  toward  the  eoal  of  complete  victory 
and  lasting  peace  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  elect  as  President  any  mnn 
whose  past  and  present  record  give  indication 
either  of  lack  of  zeal  toward  the  cause  for 
which  we  flglit  or  lack  of  purpose  to  strive, 
after  complete  victory,  for  internationally 
guaranteed  peace  with  full  American  partici- 
pation. 

Dealing  .epecmcally  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  States  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  the  following  may  be  mentioned  ns 
outstanding: 

The  adniinl.stration  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  ha.s  been  a  State  responsibility  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  authorities  and 
should  continue  as  .such.  Without  the  prod- 
ding of  Federal  bayonets  and  through  re- 
sponsible State  administration  operating  with 
local  committees  we  are  well  on  the  way  to- 
ward buUdniK  an  Army  and  Navy  of  over 
lO.OOO.COO  men.  Nothing  comparable  to  this 
has  ever  been  f.ccompll.shed  by  any  demo- 
cratic nation  The  results  have  amazed  the 
world  and  have  constituted  one  of  the  finest 
manifestations  of  democratic  efficiency  in  all 
history.  In  my  own  State  we  have  through 
the  Selective  Service  Administration  already 
sent  over  200.000  men  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  I  have  received  as  Governor  of  the 
State  less  than  a  dozen  individual  complaints 
of  dLscnmination  or  other  alleged  unfairness. 
This  is  but  another  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  our  people  will  respond  even  to  the 
highest  call  that  can  be  made  If  they  are 
permuted  to  have  a  part  in  the  processes  of 
such  call.  Many  other  Federal  agencies  which 
have  Ignored  this  principle  and  re.«orted  to 
bureaucratic  methods  might  well  take  note 
of  such  results. 

Tlie  most  acute  pr.  blem.  at  least  In  the 
Southern  area  and  perhaps  m  the  entire  Na- 
tion, at  present  Is  the  shortage  of  farm  labor. 
The  States  cannot  ignore  their  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  this  question.  Further- 
more, while  full  cooperation  with  all  related 
Federal  agencies  Ls  wise  and  necessary,  the 
States  are  going  to  have  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  farm  labor  for  themselves.  Delays 
and  confusion  of  counsel  in  Washington, 
some  of  which  may  be  Inevitable,  are  such 
as  to  subject  us  to  disaster  in  our  agricultural 
operations  if  we  rely  wholly  upon  help  from 
that  quarter.  In  keeping  with  somewhat  sim- 
ilar efforts  in  many  other  States.  North  Caro- 
lina has  set  up  its  own  farm  manpower  com- 
mission, with  a  full-time  director  In  charge. 
This  communion  is  rallying  the  support  of 
schools,  municipalities,  civic  groups  and  even 
the  churches  in  a  great  voluntary  movement 
which  gives  assurance  that  wc  are  going  to 
be  able  in  a  State  which  ranks  not  lower 
than  third  agriculturally  in  the  Nation  to 
cultivate,  produce,  and  harvest  the  greatest 
food  and  feed  crop  lu  o\u   history. 
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The  whole  proftram  of  civilian  defense  Is 
ewentlally  a  State  responsibility.  After  re- 
covering from  some  early  and  serious  blun- 
ders in  Fe<l«ral  direction,  this  activity  U  now 
functioning  admirably  In  virtxially  aU  of  the 
btates.  Federal  authorities  have  wisely 
learned  that  thi.s  Is  an  important  Job  which 
cnly  tlie  States  can  adeqtiatcly  perform,  with 
only  such  Federal  or  regional  direction  or 
control  as  may  be  necessary  to  lit  the  pat- 
tern of  national  defense. 

It  Is  the  prerofratlve  of  the  State  to  coor- 
dinate the  work  of  vartous  agencies  operat- 
\nii  ID  connection  with  the  war  program. 
The  work  of  coordination  Is  all  the  more 
Imp  rtant  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  such 
Bi:tiic:es.  In  fact,  there  aie  vastly  too  many 
Federal  aiid.  In  many  instajices.  State  agen- 
cies dealing  with  the  same  general  subject. 
1  am  Informed,  for  example,  that  there  are 
ever  100  differeTTt  agencies  dealing  with  the 
question  of  recreation  as  a  part  of  the  war 
program.  Determined  purpoee  should  be 
exerted  In  State  and  Federal  leadership  to 
reduce  the  number  of  agencies  and  avoid 
existing  duplication  and  confusion.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  agencies  dealing  with  war 
problems,  certainly  In  dvllUn  aspects,  would 
cl<i  a  better  Job.  at  vssUy  less  expense,  llian 
Is  now  being  done  by  the  whole  number 

The  States  should  be  willing  and  ready  to 
take  over  every  responsibility  which  they  can 
handle  better  than  the  NaUonal  Government. 
For  example,  while  certain  Federal  agencies 
were  fighting  among  themselves  as  to  which 
should  have  the  respcnaiblllty  and  powei  for 
directing  a  program  of  day  nurseries  for  the 
rlilldren  of  wonaen  industrial  workers,  a  num- 
ber of  industrial  States  have  already  worked 
out  for  themselves  satisfactory  programs. 
Wliy.  apart  from  some  overweaning  desire  for 
bureaucratic  power,  should  we  not  frankly 
and  realistically  assign  to  the  States  every 
function  In  the  war  progiam  which  they  are 
capable  oC  performing? 

Such  functions  as  forestry  supervision  and 
protection,  public  health,  agriculture,  unem- 
ployment ccmpensatlon.  education,  work- 
men's compensation,  employment  service,  and 
numerous  others  sre  primarily  State  respon- 
sibilities and  ought  to  be  so  regarded  both 
by  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  Tlie 
best  results  In  all  erf  these  and  many  other 
related  acUvlties  have  been  attained  under 
a  policy  of  State  responslbUl ty  with  Federal 
couperauon. 

In  brief.  It  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
State  to  assume  fully  every  responsibility 
which  is  normally  within  Its  sphere  and  to 
discharge  sucb  responsibility  In  such  spirit 
.and  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government  as  wUl  best  ftfomote  the  na- 
tional welfare. 

Furthermore,  even  In  time  of  war  the 
StaUs  cannot  and  will  not  evade  their  re- 
Bponsiblllty  for  combating  fiercely  any  Fed- 
eral encroachment  upon  State  prerogatives 
not  actually  neoeasary  for  the  successful 
proeecutlon  of  this  war. 

And  what  may  be  said  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  States  after  the  war? 

Undoubtedly  the  first  responsibility  of  the 
States  after  the  war  will  be  unitedly  to  de- 
mand the  rettu-n  X-o  the  States  of  those  pre- 
rogstlves  which  have  been  vohintartly  yielded 
to  the  Federal  Ooremment  or  encroached 
upon  In  the  Interest  erf  national  efBclency 
ard  safety  during  the  emergency.  We  have 
been  hearing  altogether  too  much  about 
"pttmanent  gains"  on  the  part  of  boom  who 
cnvteloQ  the  delegation  or  axrogation  of  Fed- 
eral power  during  the  war  period  as  a  definlu 
aiul  permanent  step  toward  SUtc  sociallam 
resembling  the  totalitarian  pattern.  On  the 
basU  o<  thcae  impUad  gains,  such  a  group 
would  proceed,  U  unrcaUted  after  the  war,  to 
such  goals  as  Oovemmcnt  ownership,  or  at 
least  domlxiaUon.  of  transportation,  power, 
indtistry.  and  Insurance.  Such  theories  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  American  form  of 
government,   and    the   States    have    the   re- 


sponsibility even  now  to  gird  themselves  for 
unrelenting  combat  after  tlie  war  with  any 
group  which  would  seek  to  perpettinte  such 
pains  or  retain  such  un-American  objectives. 
Free  e:.te:prise,  with  such  regulations.  State 
and  Federal,  as  wUl  prevent  exploitation  of 
labor  and  assure  the  pnitectltn  of  the  com- 
petitive principle.  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
national  greatness  and  the  surest  guaranty 
for  our  future. 

But  let  the  States  be  reminded  of  this: 
We  cannot  solve  the  problems  or  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  merely  by  academic  dis- 
cussions or  a.s8ertk5n  of  rights.  We  must 
be  prepared  as  SUtes  to  do  a  better  }ob  and 
more  adequately  to  serve  the  people  The 
States  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  their  own  failure  to  .serve  adequately 
the  people  who  constitute  their  citizenship 
has  been  In  the  past  and.  if  continued.  wiU 
be  in  the  future,  an  unfailing  invitation  to  , 
Fedpral  encroachment.  | 

The  great  body  of  the  common  people  of  i 
this  Nation  have  not  been  content  with  mere  | 
theories  of  government.  Poverty.  liUteracy. 
unemployment.  Inadequate  educational  fa- 
cilities, starvation  wages,  and  pitifully  small 
returns  for  the  labor  and  sweat  of  the  man 
of  the  soil  are  factors  which  have  brought 
about  the  almost  revcrfutionary  change  In  the 
nature  and  scope  of  Federal  activities. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  tide,  welling 
up  from  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  denuindlng  better  living  condi- 
tions, has  swept  forever  away  many  of  the 
narrow  limitations  erf  government  conceivfd 
try  the  founding  fathers.  Tliere  are  those 
who  are  still  sitting  by  the  abandoned  camp 
fires  of  the  past,  who  yet  believe  that  we  can 
and  should  return  to  the  ancient  landmarks. 
Their  hope  is  In  vain. 

The  true  function  of  government  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  all 
the  people  The  people  of  thib  country  will 
never  again  submit  to  those  conditions  which 
too  long  existed  in  this  country.  Child  la- 
bor unconscionably  long  worklna  hours.  In- 
adequate and  unjust  wages,  poor  housing 
and  unwholesome  living  conditions,  low 
standard*  of  public  health,  unequal  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  pitiful  farm  prices. 
In  co'Urast  with  the  va.st  enrichment,  fre- 
quently throt^  artificial  and  unrighteous 
circumstances,  of  a  relatively  small  percent- 
age of  the  people,  are  conditions  which  will 
not  be  to»crate<l. 

FundameaUlly.  the  people  may  prefer  less 
government,  and  certainly  less  bureaucratic 
Federal  Government.  They  believe  inher- 
enUy  In  the  old  principles  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  State's  rights;  but  they  also 
believe  in  having  for  themi»elve9  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  Nation^s  prosperity  and  a  fair 
chance  for  themselves  and  their  children 
to  live  under  decent  conditions.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  people  are  willing  to  give  up 
many  things  of  sentimental  or  traditional 
value  provided  they  are  able  to  eat.  wear 
better  clothes,  and  enjoy  the  comforU  and 
conveniences  of  life.  If  they  could  get  these 
and  still  maintain  the  old  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, weu  and  good:  but  if  they  cannot 
they  wUl  not  besltate  to  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  relief,  and  no  amotmt  of 
harking  b«dt  to  ancient  creeds  will  deter 
them. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  fundamental 
principles  of  State's  rights  and  local  self- 
government  may  as  well  coiMsede  frankly  that 
much  of  the  almost  terrifying  expansion  ct 
Federal  encroachment  upon  the  original  do- 
main of  the  States  has  come  about  because 
State  governments  failed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  new  day.  Inadequate  educa- 
tional opporttmttles,  archaic  labor  and  regu- 
lations, unrelteved  hardships  and  Inequities 
suffered  by  the  working  people,  low-pttched 
politics  and  unjust  class  and  race  discrimi- 
nations have  all  too  frequently  caused  0» 
people  to  lift  theU  eyes  beyond  the  horizon  of 


SUte  lines  and  call  for  relief  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Fortunattly,  there  has  been 
an  awakening  social  consciousness  In  most 
of  the  States  with  a  resulting  quickening 
interest  in  State  government  The  best  an- 
swer, indeed  the  only  one.  to  the  alarming 
and  rapid  spread  of  Federal  encroachment 
IS  to  give  to  the  people  a  better  government 
through  State  agencies.  Conditions  like 
the.se  cannot  be  met  either  by  harking  back 
or  meaning  low. 

Inevitably,  there  will  fall  upon  the  States 
after  thU  war.  and  Indeed  before  Its  termi- 
nation a  very  large  part  of  the  relief  burden 
The  Federal  Government,  with  a  national  debt 
which  may  atiAin  a  toul  ol  1300. 000 .000 .000 
or  more — and  I  have  no  criticism  of  what- 
ever total  may  be  necessary  to  win  this  a-ar — 
cannot  In  the  very  nature  of  th'ngs  carry  on 
in  the  future  the  compreherisive  program  of 
relief  undertaken  In  recent  years.  For- 
tunately, economic  conditions  have  already 
eliminated  the  necessity  for  much  of  the 
relief  program  as  Indicated  by  the  wise  ter- 
mlnaUon  of  several  Federal  agencies  Cer- 
tain others  might  well  be  terminated  wlUiout 
any  damage  to  the  program  of  progress. 

In  any  event,  however,  the  3laUs  may  •• 
well  plan  as  a  part  of  their  responsibility  In 
the  future  a  program  of  relief.  It  is  perhaps 
well  that  this  Is  so.  Where  the  sources  of 
relief  are  closer  to  the  beneficiaries,  where  the 
burdens  are  being  borne  by  those  In  position 
to  scrutinize  the  administration  of  relief  and 
welfare,  there  Is  less  likelihood  that  fraud 
and  imposition  may  retult.  There  can  be 
no  Just  criticism  of  relief  extended  In  meri- 
torious cases.  Neither  State  nor  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  can  be  indlllerent  to  conditions  In- 
volving dire  necessity  and  possible  starvation. 
However,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  sny 
system  that  would  develop  an  ei-er-lncreaslng 
number  of  people  who  are  willing,  even  where 
necessity  does  not  exist,  to  eke  out  an  un- 
employed and  shiftless  livelihood  upon  ths 
basis  of  a  state  or  government  dole.  Exten- 
sion of  relief  beyond  the  period  of  definite 
and  positive  necet«lty  will  have  a  corroding 
influence  upon  character  and  good  rltlzen- 
ship.  Undoubtedly,  larger  rtsponsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  States  In  this  function  wUl 
have  a  wholesome  effect. 

A  very  definite  responsibility  of  the  States 
after  the  war  will  be  to  carr>  on  a  program 
of  public  improvement.  Improved  housing 
faculties,  highway  construction,  extension  d 
parks  and  recreational  faclUtles.  and  many 
other  activities  which  will  afford  employment 
while  meeting  a  definite  public  need.  Well 
advised  SUtes  sre  already  planning  such  pio- 
grams.  It  would  be  dangeroua  to  delay  such 
study  and  planning  until  tac  hour  of  urgency 
and  confusion  that  may  follow  the  termina- 
tion of  hostUitles  and  the  demobilization  of 
our  great  armies. 

After-war  problems  will  undoubtedly  bs 
great,  but  they  wUl  not  be  Insuperable. 
America  U  destined  to  have  an  even  larger 
and  ever-growing  place  In  world  leadership; 
and  in  this  d«tiny  the  Individual  States  will 
have  a  responsible  and  glorioiM  part. 


ne  People  An  Not  Fooled 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MJcaiaAif 
IW  TH«  HOUSE  OF  BBPSESBNTA  flV  Hi 

Wednesdan,  AprU  14,  19a 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  B«r.  Speaker,  neither 
the  fourth-term  adrocates  nor  the  bu- 
reaucrats are  fooling  the  home  folk*. 


w 


antitrust    law,    the   Railway   Labor   Act,   and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

That  assuredly  la  adequate  protection. 
The  Hobbs  bill  itself  ts  a  protective  measure 
In  labor  s  own  mterest — Just  as  Fedoral  laws 
applying  to  reprehensible  practices  by  a  Xew 


delay.  Whatever  barriers  impede  the  flow  of 
transportation,  the  utilization  of  manpower 
and  the  production  of  essential  Implements 
or  goods  shoviJd  be  ungrudgingly  removed. 
Any  State  which  would  permit  selflsh  or  parti- 
ban  consideration  to  hamper  Ita  cuntnbutiun 


WW—.  ... .^w.>. ipcuLit-B.  tiv:i;  (groups  ana  even 

the  churches  lu  a  great  voluntary  movement 
which  gives  assurance  that  we  are  going  to 
be  able  In  a  State  which  ranks  not  lower 
than  third  agriculturally  in  the  Nation  to 
cultivate,  produce,  and  harvest  the  greatest 
food  and  feed  crop  m  oiu   history. 


would  proceed,  U  unreaUtcd  after  the  war,  to 
such  goals  aa  Govemment  owuerahip,  or  &t 
Least  doaUuatiOD.  of  transportation,  power, 
induatry,  and  insurance.  Such  theories  are 
not  In  keeping  with  the  American  form  of 
government,   and    the   States    have    tbe   re- 


vionai  opi^-Tvui"'*^"*  »•«-•»—•»-  .— ~— --0  — 

lations.  unreltered  hardshlpB  and  toequltles 
suffered  bj  the  worttng  people,  low-pttched 
politics  and  Xinjust  class  and  race  discrimi- 
nations have  aU  too  frequently  caused  the 
people  to  lift  their  eyes  beyond  the  horizon  of 


Wedne$dat,  AprU  14,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither 
the  fourth-term  adrocates  nor  the  bu- 
reaucrats are  fooling  the  home  iolks. 
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Two  rditorials  from  hnmp  paper.^ — one 
from  the  Cajwsopoli.s  Vigilant  and  the 
Other  from  the  Allegan  Gazette— demon- 
.vtrato  what  practically  every  Concress- 
nian  knows;  that  i.s,  that  the  people  who 
elected  and  sent  them  here  have  and  u.se 
more  common  .sen.se  and  good  Jiidpment 
than  do  the  buieaurrat.s.  the  new  deal- 
ers, and  thf  do-Rooders. 

Part  of  the  editorial  from  the  Cassop- 
ohs  ViKilant.  written  by  Willi  im  Berkey, 
who  is  thorf)Ujhly  fumihar  nd  only  with 
local  coiidition.s  but  with  the  questions 
r  )nfrontinK  our  Nation,  and  who  for 
years  has  been  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
fctate  Board  of  Agricuitme,  i.s  a.s  follows: 

We  are  a  bit  tirei.  of  hearing  radio  news 
commentators  charging  Congress  with  tailure 
tu  enact  a  pay-a'-\ou-eiirn  income-tax  law. 
In  fact  we  are  beKinnlni;  to  wondt-r  to  Just 
What  extent  radio  is  under  adminlJttrative 
control  and  dictation,  for  when  things  go 
wrong  most  of  them  blame  it  on  Congress 
and  soft-pedal  any  critici.<im  of  the  ChUf 
Bxeciitlvf  and  ii:.-*  k''''*'P  "'  advisers  Con- 
Rr«M  may  have  it.t  faults  at  time.s.  but  (allure 
to  paRj«  a  pay-as-you-earn  income  'ax  can- 
not he  Uiiectlv  charged  against  CtjngreM. 
Thiit  part  at  AmeiicH>  leuiliiiK  public  which 
followed  th«'  day-tu-diiy  luws  r«-poru  Know 
full  well  iliBt  the  chief  oppoHition  to  the 
proptiHcd  p«y-«*-V"U-'Hrn  law  came  trijtw 
Pri  !»ldeiir  Huorevelt  Hec  retarv  of  tlie  Tteai- 
urv  Moixenthitii  iincl  Fiij.iiirr  C'ominltrre 
Chtirinun  DotonTow  and  that  defeat  of  the 
mca.tiirr  wa»  due  in  i  inrK'-  iiKniuri'  to  tluiat 
l,(  ii  veto;  aiicl  vet.  In  thr  Tai  <•  of  thcM*  lu'  I--. 
We  have  heard  a  nuint)et  ol  times  over  the 
radio  chattce*  that  Coiurerw  had  (ailed  In  Its 
duty  to  {!ii««  such  a  nieu'*ure  When  we  hisr 
such  aAnertions  and  then  wiinesh  .some  of  the 
new.>  movies  wr  (eel  that  Cioveiiim'  iil  propa- 
ganda is  somewhat  une-t.ided 

•  •  •  •  • 

Those  who  cppf).sed  the  farm  price  bill  and 
heljjed  the  President  Iclll  It  are  now  lavoring 
"inc«"ntive"  payments  to  (aimers  to  prixluce 
crops  The  Preaident  (ou»;ht  thf  (ami  price 
bill  on  the  uround  thiit  it  wculd  cau.se  mtla- 
tlon  The  ((uestion  that  comes  to  our  mind 
I*  this:  Is  there  a  di(Terence  between  •price" 
money  and  ■incentive  '  money''  Why  is  It 
that  "price"  money  wi>uld  cause  inflat.on  and 
•"incentive"  money  wi  uld  not'  Are  tluy  dif- 
ferent kliid.s  of  dollars,  one  .shrinkHble  and 
the  other  i-xpandibie'  Or  are  those  fellows 
down  at  Washiiiitton  (iiic'udink'  the  Pre.sl- 
denti  Ju.st  tryuii{  to  kid"  the  American 
farmer  We  asked  this  last  question  of  a 
nearby  farmer,  and  he  »<ave  us  an  explana- 
tion as  he  sees  it  He  says  there  us  no  dilTer- 
t'Acv  in  the  nii'iiev.  but  if  the  farmer  re- 
ceived his  money  a.*  the  price  lor  what  he 
tjrows.  he  would  feel  (rre  and  Independent: 
but  that  If  he  accept.s  check.s  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  throuijh  the  Agricultural 
Adjtistment  Administration  as  incentive  pay- 
ments, he  will  still  be  under  the  thumb  of 
thf  Oovernment  Think  it  over  and  reacli 
your  own  conclusions 

The  editor  of  the  Allegan  Gazette  is 
a  younger  man.  but  he  has  fixed  and 
definite  idea.'^  about  what  is  good  for  this 
count ly  and  its  people,  and  fiom  day  to 
day  he  meets  the  men  and  the  women 
who  do  the  producing,  who  aid  in  fur- 
nishing the  food  to  sustain  the  war 
effort,  and  whose  sons  and  brothers  have 
been  sent  to  fight  this  war. 

Douglas  E.  Alcock  is  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Allegan  Gazette,  and 
over  the  new.spaper  ofllce  is  the  office  of 
the  county  triple  A.  Alcock  meets  the 
administrations    local    planners.      He 


I  know  s  what  they  think  and  he  knows  how 
j  they  feel,  and  he  knows,  as  well,  the  views 
j  of  the  farmers  of  the  county.  His  edi- 
'    torial  is  as  follows: 

The  admin  1st raticn  .seems  much  concerned, 
at  a  rather  late  date,  on  the  question  of  in- 
flati(jii  and  on  the  grouncLs  that  the  Bank- 
I  head  parity  bill  is  out  of  bounds  on  the 
anti-lnflation  program  th.it  mca.«ure  has 
been   vetoed 

President  Rocsevelt  fays  the  bill  Is  wholly 
Inconsistent  with  our  stabilization  prot;ram 
and  tlierefore  dangeroUB  alike  to  our  con- 
structive farm  pcjlicy  and  to  our  whole  war 
effort  "  Perhaps  it  Is  being  entirely  out  cf 
order  to  inquire  wliat  stabilization  program 
and  what  constructive  (arm  policy  is  in- 
volved' As  yet  the  stabilization  pn  giani 
seems  t«.  be  aimed  primarily  at  stabilization 
of  one  group  while  another  Lf  permitted  to 
run  wild  and  1(  there  is  a  constructive  larm 
policy  that  (act  inis  not  been  discovered  a.> 
yet  by  a  great  majority  of  the  (aimers 

No,  as  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  .said. 
"You  may  fool  all  the  people  some  of 
the  lime:  you  can  even  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  the  time;  but  you  cannot  fool 
all  of  the  people  all  the  time." 

To  that  may  I  add  that  you  cannot  fool 
a  majority  of  them  very  much  of  the 
lime 

Back  In  the  .so-called  .stlck.s  the  people 
arc  .still  hone.Hi.  indu.,trlou.t.  and  thrifty 
and  they  .still  love  the  old  Con»tltuUon; 
still  adhere  to  our  forefathers'  way  of 
(foing  thing-t,  Tliai  way  has  made  our 
country  the  envy  of  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions and  we  sliU  have  the  best  form  of 
government   for   the   average  man. 


The  Anti-Racketeering  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  17.  1943 

Mr  HOBBS.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobd.  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper editorials: 

[From  the  Jackson  (Mich  )  Citizen-Patriot  of 
April  12.  194SI 

NO   HARM   TO   THE  LABOB  CAVSE 

Leaders  of  organized  labor  are  aroused  by 
the  passage  of  the  Hobbs  antl-racketeenug 
bill  by  the  House.  They  marshal  their  forces 
for  a  bitter  flRht  against  It  in  the  Senate 

But  this  measure  which  arouses  such  en- 
thusiastic opposition  can  do  no  harm  to  the 
real  labor  cause.  It  la  aimed  solely  at  some 
of  the  que.stlonable  practices  of  certain  labor 
unions  intent  on  extending  their  powers  A 
common  example  of  what  this  bill  is  aimed 
at  Is  the  practice  of  requiring  a  farmer,  driv- 
ing his  own  produce  to  market,  to  take  un 
a  union  driver  as  soon  as  he  enters  a  city. 
The  union  driver  must  be  paid  the  union 
scale,  although  he  performs  no  useful  service 
unless  demonstration  tliat  truck  driving  is 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  union  can  be  called 
a  useful  service.  But  violence  has  followed 
the  refusal  of  farmers  to  take  on  the  extia 
drivers  and  the  extra  expense. 

The  aim  cf  the  Hobba  bill  is  only  to  put  an 
tad  to  rascality  In  the  name  of  labor. 


The  business  world  went  through  the  same 
k'.nd  of  legislative  examination  and  restriction 
when  the  Sherman  Act  was  pa.ssed  But 
business  was  not  permanently  harmed,  and 
it  is  admitted  now  ihoi>e  n.-k^ulaiory  laws  weie 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  from  the  un- 
scrupulous dealings  of  the  minority  who 
never  learned  how  to  handle  their  great 
wealth  and   their   power  fairly   and   honfsily 

Neither  will  the  Hobbs  law.  in  its  prestiit 
form,  harm  the  lat><'r-unlon  movement  Ii 
Will  cause  it  to  stand  higher  in  the  public 
estimation  Enforcement  must  be  left  to 
public  officials  whi5  can  be  -  xpected  to  t>e  fair 
and  honest  In  their  administration  No 
honest  union  can  object  to  it 

I  From    the    Memphis    Commercial    Appeal    of 
April    12.    19431 

IIoBBS  Bill  B\cKGROtND 
The  House  ut  Representativea  has  pns-ed 
the  Hobbs  bill  against  racketeering  as  iep:e- 
sented  by  the  practice  of  robljery  or  extor- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  Lalxr  leaders 
have  bitterly  protested  the  definition  of 
terms  because  they  say  it  will  Infringe  on 
some  of  the  recognized  rigiits  of  unions. 
The  charge  i«  Just  as  vigorously  denied  by 
equally  well-informed  sources  In  any  event, 
the  House  found  no  virtue  in  the  union  ob- 
Jection.i*  and  passed  the  measure  by  a  vote 
of  270  to  107  It  now  gf>es  to  the  Senate, 
frrmerly  the  graveyard  of  efloitu  to  amend 
in  any  way  the  privileges  conferred  on  organ- 
ized   labor    by    New    Deal    legulation 

The  background  and  inspiration  of  the 
meaiiure  that  provide»  pro»erutlon  under  tlie 
1943  Anti-Rarketeerliig  Act  f.T  those  who  in- 
dulge 111  iibbery  and  extortion  as  part  of 
theif  participation  in  intersiute  commerce  t» 
both  intere-ting  and  p<rtlnent  The  b^st- 
knowii  case  involves  farmers  bringing  their 
own  produce  to  New  York  City  and  their 
reldtioii8  with  the  union  of  teamsters  and 
such  like  The  farmers  were  met  at  the  c;ty 
limits  by  union  members  who  demanded  a 
fee  o(  several  dollars  bel(;re  the  vehicle  went 
on  to  Its  destination  In  s<ime  Instances 
the  farmer  drove  his  own  vehicle  after  he 
had  paid  off  In  other  cases,  the  farmer  had 
the  daylights  whacked  out  of  him  when  he 
refuse<l  to  pay.  In  other  circumstances,  ve- 
hicles   wt  re    damaged    or    destroyed 

The  Supreme  Court  eventually  ruled  that 
uniou.s  iio  matter  If  they  did  indulge  In  the 
practices  abfive  named,  were  not  liable  to 
prosecution  under  existing  laws  It  sug- 
gested that  these  performances  were  repre- 
hensible and  that  It  was  up  to  Congress  to 
make  them  Illegal  The  same  principles  were 
held  to  apply  to  other  cases  of  like  nature. 
Clearly  enough,  the  state  of  affairs  is  out- 
rageous and  not  to  l>e  tolerated,  whether  or 
not  the  Hobbs  bill  Is  the  l)est  remedy.  It  Is 
at  least  a  remedy  and  union  leaders  have 
offered  nothing,  let  alone  a  better  solution. 
We  have  said  many  times  that  an  enlightened 
latKjr  leadership  would  have  gone  out  in  front 
In  correcting  such  abuses  That  correction 
is  going  tn  be  had  i.s  shown  conclusively  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  for  it  in  the  House. 

(From   the  Pittsburgh   Post  Gazette  of  April 
13.  1943  1 

HOBBS  BILL 

The  attempt  to  amend  the  Federal  Antl- 
Racketeering  Act  of  19,34  was  brought  about 
by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which  rejected 
the  conviction  of  members  of  a  New  York 
teamsters"  union  found  guilty  of  stopping 
trucks  at  the  city  line  and  extorting  "wages" 
from  the  truck  owners 

No  one  defends  this  practice  The  na- 
tional president  of  the  teamsters'  union  not 
only  disavowed  it,  but  issued  an  order  pro- 
hibiting It  In  future  But  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  left  a  gap  in  the  law.  by  interpreting 


It  as  the  Intention  of  Congress  that  the 
Anti-Rackcteerlng  Act  should  net  apply  in 
Euch  cases. 

Congressman  Walttb  of  Pennsylvania, 
epciklng  for  the  Hobbs  bill,  aaserted  that  the 
gupreme  Court  had  "through  the  most  tor- 
tut. us  decision  tht>t  ever  came  from  the  pen 
of  u  justice,  found  something  that  Congress 
never  intended  to  be  In  the  act  of  1834."  And. 
presumably  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt.  he  said:  "Now.  with  the  hope 
that  my  voice  can  be  heard  across  the  park. 
I  want  to  slate  that  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  enact 
legislation  for  one  purpose,  and  one  purpose 
alone,  namely,  to  correct  the  unfortunate 
decision  In  the  Local  807  case  " 

The  House  passed  the  bill,  with  committee  ^ 
snuudments.  by  a  vole  cf  270  to  107.  Op- 
position, however,  app-irently  is  dcvelcpit.g 
in  the  Senate,  which  has  consistently  burled 
virtually  all  House  efforts  to  amend  labor 
Ir-v.'  But  the  Sn'.ate  can  no  longer  dodge 
the  real  issue  If  it  falls  to  pass  this  bill, 
or  so  amends  it  as  to  make  it  meaningless, 
the  Senate  will  hrive  admitted  that  It  Is  Its 
present  Intention  U)  grant  unloi.s  an  tmmu- 
n'.ty  from  punishment  for  acts  which  even 
th"  president  of  the  union  most  directly  af- 
fpct-d  deploref  The  Supreme  Cf  urt  based 
lu  deci.slon  on  the  Intent  of  C.)r.gre-s  It  Is 
up  to  Congress  to  ^hcw  what  iti^  In'ent  rtally 
1«  and  the  Hotu-  hfl-*  done  thit  by  a  laigc 
msjorlty  vote  for  the  Hobbs  bill 

Ifrom   the   Akron    Beacon   Journal   of   April 

JO  nor  Atx  RACKtra 

Mo  one  but  a  robber  or  n  ni<ket«^r  h"**  any- 
th'Mg  tn  fear  frr»m  the  amended  Kobbs  bill. 
In  the  form  adopted  last  week  In  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  270  to  107 

The  bill  simply  mak«Hi  the  Antt -Racketeer- 
ing Act  of  1W4  do  what  everyone,  including 
Congre««.  thought  It  did  In  the  first  place  — 
prohibit  and  punl-h  «11  kinds  of  racketeering. 
The  Supreme  Court  by  a  bit  of  tortuous  rea- 
ionlng  last  year,  exempted  unions  from  its 
provisions 

But  to  make  sure  that  the  bill  does  not 
Infringe  upon  any  of  the  lei^ltlmate  activities 
of  unions,  an  amendment  was  added  which 
declare*  that  nothing  In  the  "act  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect"  labor's 
rlehu  under  the  Clayton,  Nnrrls-LaGuardla. 
Railway  Mediation,  or  National  Lat)or  Rela- 
tions Acts. 

The  language  is  now  ao  plain  that  any  re- 
maining oppfinents  of  the  bill  are  putting 
themselves  In  the  strange  poaitlon  of  defend- 
ing robbery  and  extortion  We  hope  that  the 
Senate  vlll  pass  the  bUI  without  delay 

IProm    the  Cleveland  Plain   Dealer  of  April 

13.  19431 

SAix:a  roa  th«  Unions 

The  extent  to  which  special  privilege  has 

been  heaped  on  organised  labor  in  the  last 

decade  U  nowhere  more  forcefully  Illustrated 

than  m  the  Hobbe  bUl,  which  was  passed  by 

the  House  on  Friday      In  the  simplest  terms. 

the  bill  declaree   that  labor-union   members 

Bhall  be  lubject  to  the  laws  of  extortion  and 
robbery  which  govern  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people 

It  Lb  Incredible  that  apecial  legislation 
ehculd  be  necessary  to  establish  a  principle 
which  Uaa  been  fundamental  In  American 
life  since  the  IncepUon  of  the  Republic. 
However,  the  naceaslty  was  created  by  last 
year's  Supreme  Court  decision  eiempttng 
unions  from  proaecutlon  under  the  Antl- 
Backeteering  Act  of  1934. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  with  refer- 
ence to  union  extortion  in  New  York  City. 
Under  a  local  union  rule,  trucks  entering 
the  city  were  required  to  take  on  a  member 


of  the  union.  The  rule  was  enforced  by 
strong-arm  squads.  A  fanner  taking  his  pig 
to  market  was  stopped  at  the  city  line  and 
forced  to  hand  over  a  sum  of  money  equal  to 

a  day's  pay  of  a  union  truck  driver. 

The  facu  were  not  in  dispute.  It  was 
admitted  that  a  Mew  York  union  was  emu- 
lating the  Barbary  pirates  in  exacting  tribute 
from  traders.  However,  the  opinion  written 
by  AsMX-iate  Justice  Byrnes  in  a  naaster  stroke 
of  rationalization  declared  that  it  was  not 
tlie  ii.tent  of  Congress  to  forbid  racketeering 
by  unions. 

The  House  vote  seeks  to  correct  that  mis- 
apprehension, rhe  Senate  should  speedily 
concur,  as  final  passage  will  be  particularly 
effective  at  this  time.  Under  President 
Roo.sevelt's  latest  dlrecuve  on  inflaliou  con- 
trol. Byrn-'s.  who  is  now  economic  czar,  has 
beon  made  virtually  supreme  in  price  and 
waire  administration.  Senate  approval  of  the 
Hobbs  b  11  may  clear  up  any  Ideas  he  still 
retains  about  special  treatment  for  unions. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  April  14, 
19431 

CRIlfZ    IS    NOT    DUATABLX 

The  S.-nato  should  lone  no  tine  in  pa.ving 
the  H')hbs  anti-racket  bill  sent  to  It  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  Its  paasage  by 
a  vote  of  270  U)  107. 

The  SenaU  U  the  world's  greatest  debating 
soc.tiv,  but  the  Hobbs  bill  I*  really  not  de- 
batab;e,  unlesf.  sotrwi  debate*-  cafa  t,o  af\}^tt 
In  favor  o(  highway  rohijeiy  Thst  107  voien 
should  have  born  cast  afalnsl  l»ie  bdl  in  the 
H»U"e  is  smuielng  evidiT.ce  of  the  political 
cowardice  engendered  by  pirf>ur#  groups  who 
une  such  tag  linns  as  "anti-i  dxir"  or  "u nil- 
farmer."  or   antl-thls  or  antl-ihat 

However,  the  afllrmallve  vole  of  nearly 
3  to  1  <how«  that  the  terror  of  tagu  U  van- 
ishing, even  from  prole.s^;onal  politicians. 
If  pressure  groupers  are  wise,  they  will  soft- 
pedal  their  epltheto.  Otherwise  the  'linti" 
names  may  become  p'jpular  labels  to  be 
proudly  worn  by  "antls"  of  all  sorts  merged 
into  an  anti-racket  party.  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado have  already  passed  the  eort  of  drastic 
laws  enchanlng  labor  unions  that  purblind 
labor  lobbyists  have  been  inviting  by  their 
criralnaloid  sophistries. 

In  passing  the  Hobbs  bill  to  apply  the 
Federal  antl-racketeerlng  law  to  crimes  com- 
mitted under  pretense  of  waging  a  "labor 
dispute,"  the  House  of  Representatives  really 
rose  to  a  challenge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Court  hekl.  In  a  case  where  strong-arm 
thugs  were  holding  up  trucks  entering  New 
York  and  compelling  them  to  fork  over  the 
amount  of  a  union  teamster's  dally  wage, 
that  the  convictions  had  been  voided  by  the 
exceptions  written  into  the  antlracketeerlng 
law  by  Congress,  which  exempted  acta  grow- 
ing out  o<  "labor  disputes"  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  It  was  a  hard  case.  Hard 
cases  make  bad  law,  but  In  this  caae  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  Congress  had  made 
the  bad  law. 

In  commenting  oa  the  caae  at  the  time, 
this  newspaper  did  not  crltidae  the  Court, 
but  contended  that  It  had  taken  the  right 
Step  to  compel  Congress  to  be^n  refarmlng 
the  laws  giving  to  offlcials  of  labor  unions 
special  prlvUeges  denied  to  other  citizens. 
That  we  believed  to  be  the  inherent  vice  Ot 
such  legislation,  not  the  mere  fact  that  crime 
might  be  oommltted  under  the  cover  of  the 
laws. 

The  Hobbs  bill  goes  no  further  than  elim- 
inating, or  attempting  to  ellmlnnte,  a  privi- 
lege to  commit  crime.  By  expressly  provid- 
ing that  It  cannot  be  oonstrued  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Clayton  law,  the  norrts-LaOuar- 
dia  Uw,  and  similar  statutes,  the  Hobbs  bin 
falls  to  Americantae  oar  labor  legislation  and 
alaps  in  the  face  tbe  keynote  of  the  Declara- 


tion of  IndcpendeDce.  that  all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal. 

But  tbe  Hobbs  bill  is  at  least  a  start  on 
tbe  Journey  to  econonUc  and  Industrial 
democracy. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
15.  19431 

The  PoLmcAL  Mha — ^Hoaaa  Bit-L  Is  Nct  am 

ATTiICK  ON  LABOa,  BUT  ON  OlGANXZBI  RaCK- 

■rmcBiNo 

(By  Oould  Lincoln ) 

Once  again  the  House  has  knnckcd  at  the 
doer  of  the  Senate,  passing  the  Hobbs  bill  to 
prevent  racketeering  In  interstate  commerce 
The  bill  Is  designed  to  put  an  end  to  extor- 
tion by  local  unions  teamsters,  chauffeurs, 
stablemen,  and  helpers.  These  insist  on  pay- 
ment of  specified  stims  by  owners  and  oi^er- 
rtcn  of  trucks  and  pre  duce  sent  into  New 
York  and  other  cities  It  is  mr  d»  necessary 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  holding 
that  these  union  memtjers  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  Pederal  Anti -Racketeering 
Act  of  1934. 

Tlie  bill  has  been  strongly  oppowd  by  or- 
gtvnlrfd  labor  leaders,  despite  the  fact  that 
Chief  Justice  Stone,  In  a  dissenting  opinion, 
held  that  to  condone  what  was  being  done  by 
members  of  the  New  Yorh  local  "would  rcn- 
f'er  crmmon-law    robbery  an   inno'ent    pas- 

;    tim-'      The  Ht»bb«  bill  is  an  am.-ndment  to 
the  Anti-narketeering  Act.  ellmlnsting  lan- 

I    guage  In  that  law  which  was  constru'^d  by  ths 

Court  Bi  making  It  Impoaslble  to  reach  such 

'    rxU)rtlonist« 

I 

!  scrrasxt)  To  coMMtrrrt 

I  In  the  Seiate  the  bill  has  been  referred  t*i 
the  Judiciary  C<^tmmltt«;e  and  not  U,  the  Com- 
,  mitwe  <jn  Labor,  wti'-re  so  many  Hoiii*  hills 
I  dealing  witf  Isbor  havi  died  In  the  past 
'  Chnirmsn  Van  Nuti  turned  the  bill  over  to  a 
I  subcommittee  for  connderatlon,  headed  by 
Senator  O-Mahonet  Democrat,  of  Wyoming. 
Tlie  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
Senators  McCarran,  Democrat,  of  Nevada; 
CONNALLT,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  Austin,  Re- 
puolican,  of  Vermont,  and  Ferguson.  IU pub- 
lican, ot  Michigan.  It  IsSenator  CMAiioiirr'a 
purpose  to  give  the  measure  early  considera- 
tion Tlie  House  paeaed  the  bill  with  a  vote 
of  ;J70  ayes  to  107  nays.  It  is  expected  that  If 
the  bill  is  brought  Into  the  Senate  itself.  It 
will  pass  also  by  a  substantial  vote. 

Representative  Hobbs.  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama, authoi  of  the  bill,  who  has  fought  day 
In  and  day  out  over  a  long  period  to  get  ac- 
tion on  the  measure,  during  the  debate  in  the 
House  made  thle  significant  statement: 

'  Jkiany  of  the  enemies  of  this  bill  claim  that 
thpy  are  fighting  It  not  because  of  Its  provi- 
sions, but  becsuse  the  provtslona  might  be 
construed  by  a  biased  court  so  as  to  punish 
legitimate  acUvltiea  of  organlaed  Utjcr  Last 
year  when  the  subcommittee  at  the  Hcu&e  Ju- 
diciary Committee  was  holding  hearmgs  on 
the  precursor  of  this  bill  that  azgument  was 
made  so  often  and  so  earnestly  that  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  If  the  then  bill  shotild  be 
amerided  so  as  to  outlaw  only  interference 
with  Interstate  or  foreign  oommetce  by  rob- 
bery or  extortion.  If  that  would  meet  this  ob- 
jection.    The  anawe.  was  an  emfdiattc  'yea." 

Thia  blU  Is  tbat  &meodmect.  It  do«  limit 
the  field  of  its  condemnation  to  interference 
with  interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  by  rob- 
bery or  extortion.  But  still  the  opposition  on 
this  alleged  ground  perstrts." 

FBOnX    BBOtJUi   KNOW    TSUni 

There  arc  those  who  shudder  at  tbe  idea 
of  pacing  any  leglaUtlon  which  U  attacked 
by  the  leaders  of  organlaed  labor.  They  aay 
this  is  no  ttTM  to  disturb  or  anger  labor,  wWi 
a  war  on.  Wdl,  If  tlie  paasage  of  a  bfll  to  pre- 
vent extoruon  and  robbery  win  v^atit  tte  w» 
productlcm.  It  la  about  time  tHe  ' 

people  uiuterstood  It. 


.ti 


.>  V*A  VVi  tA««\.4 


publisher  of  the  Allesan  Gazette,  and 
over  the  newspaper  office  is  the  office  of 
the  county  triple  A.  Alcock  meets  the 
administration's    local    planners.      He 


a  useful  service.  But  violence  has  followed 
tiie  rt-fusal  of  farmers  to  talte  on  the  cxtia 
drivers  and  tlie  extra  expense. 

The  aim  of  the  Hobba  bill  is  only  to  put  an 
tnd  to  rascality  in  the  name  of  labor. 


No  one  defends  this  practice  The  na- 
tional president  of  the  teamsters'  union  not 
only  dLBavowed  It.  but  Issued  an  order  pro- 
hibiting It  in  future  But  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  left  a  gap  m  the  law.  by  interpreting 
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The  ca«e  that  came  to  tlip  Supreme  Court 
on,  mated  M)me  years  iigo  in  New  Yurk  Mr. 
Ho:;r3  snld  thnt  a  Nrw  Jprr.ry  trucic  farmer 
maf.'p  the  mi.»t;ikp  fif  thinltmtj  this  vns  a  free 
country.  He  contrncfed  to  deliver  a  iruck- 
loAd  <'f  riiijlifldwrr  t.i  a  fliip-;(lp  in  Nrw  Yorli 
tveiy  »o  f-ften  Whrn  tlie  fiirmer  and  hU  two 
•(.nn  arrived  »:th  th«>lr  tru<  k  »n  N*  w  Yi-rk  t»i«y 
w»r«  •U')ppf>d  by  four  "utmnn"  who  told  th»-in 
they  wriuld  have  Ut  piy  iW  43  f'T  '(»•  dpliveiy 
f>f  »  ]ntf.e  tni'k  fjf  ffltl  f  r  Iho  'Wiivry  <f 
•  nfnnll  I'U*.  ninrp  only  infrDhPi*  i,t  tin-  Uicij 
irnm»f>-rn'  iinlofi  culd  »imiv<t  (Kfi-;)!  »»(!#• 
I  r    I      •=  Ifi  Wew  Y'ifM 

l''"  Intwt  and  hl«  mtn»  f«l«»»-/(      In  fh^ 

fntl    ihtf   Mdd   lUxit    IrUrk   m/PtP   tli»"«rM    !(,<'» 

«i.^   ,,..^,      'pt,ttf.0  nmmr^"  •Nl(t   Mr     ttnupn, 

■I  nitti  itfPt*  th^n  full  itfiUt  htt  ti*Ui' 

NM«*'*U      Wfii  ■  ■         "  ■      I  >      ■  '  '/'  -    ..      fxli 

IMNM  " 

■MfM  Hut"  I' >>u.  t.,  .<)>'>«  Mf't*   MiM 

#MMM    «h«|   llt*>»   WffM  >(M>Xf>    Wh>'li   )i (')<* 

(    ■•-.)   I^al    ».     ,      .  ,    .    ,      1  ,'..(„,.(  •   U))|iK  nl 

'lltir    *»».>(i«l    illlM    '<>    Mi»    M"''))*    »(lll     «M|' 

»-•    '■   I  I.,    I    .  .  t  i.  M    I .,,    tiitptU  t  nt  iTa 

'  "'  '  '     ill  I  ,      ,   |,    ,  i»ii,,i,     |itM«l"l)»« 

H*t»  '  '  '  f  '  >><  ihtt-ilntM  »lHi  Mi«  •lil(<*tiM)t 
''>  I'  f  '  «•«*  ■illiffllKx  |t  U  xiihtiiit  hi  n 
|.i«    ^,,,M•'^.|    »|M<l(i||    0>|i    W'.»l»l    Wm» 

M>«<     M'  I.U.    t.lll     (•    (,<i)     MM    HM>-«H    i/|t     «f,N 
*'    '•'-'■»  •   "M  •'«MM«tll'l>*l  Inhtif        iM«  MM 

""'•** '►♦•MftH,   W>«l»h    l«   ♦(»»   »i<  fH   M 

t  It  u  N  >i|t(»(  Ml  NMy  («ih»r 

If' I"  wm«miihI"I)  fvfxiMM  siiiraf  iliril 

ift,  itf«i 

H<f»ii(  ltirntl|iui>«  mill*  iMi"*  titiit  fri«iut« 
nf  l.il»(t  III  »li«<  Hi  iiiiiif  nr*  iilttniiiiin  a  fliii*h 
riKlit  M»<aiii'(  ilic  H"hl>»  hill  1(  iituy  wit|| 
tiiiii  mil  thai  ilie  t"''iiiiiia  Iruiida  i/|  laljor 
■  le  thuaif  wliu  vole  (of  It. 


Money — The  Most  Important  Issue  Before 
the  World  Today 


rXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  tlu.s  is  a  presenia- 
tion  of  he  second  in-stallment  of  the 
speech  of  the  late  Senator  Cockrell,  cf 
Mi.s.souii.  on  money. 

In    presenling    thus    part    of    Senator 
CockrellV  speech,  it  is  realized  that  few 
at  tins  late  day  may  be  interested  in  a 
review  of  the  parliamentary  mancuver.s 
in  the  Congress  in  the  struggle  over  the 
money  question.    A  struKgle  between  the 
advocates  of  the  restoration  of  silver  in 
our  monetary  .system  to  be  affected  by 
t!ie  full  utilization  of  all  the  silver  pro- 
duced by  the  free  coinape  of  the  metal 
into  .'Standard  silver  dollars  and  the  op- 
ponents   of    silver    working    for    a    mure 
univcrb^al  use  cf  national  bank  note  cur- 
rency, a  kind  of  money  which  yiokiod  at 
that   time  to  us  creators,   the   national 
banks;  the  interest  income  accruing  on 
the   Government   bonds   deposited   with 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Trcasurv  as  security 
for  Ihe  issuance  cf  an  equivalent  amount 


f'l',  l.i  MhmIi 
I  •  |il»»il|(  ti(t  \i, 
I'>-|imI<ii»  >*i>«     i«| 

M 

|ii|l(M' 


I     ((.(..,  .1,1 
'  >l        lixi       I  <' 


of  national  bank  notes;  and  the  addi- 
tional interest  yield  received  by  the  banks 
from  the  circulation  of  these  national 
bank  notes  themselves  loaned  out  by  the 
banks  to  borrowers  at  current  rates  of 
interest.  It  seema  that  the  real  motive 
of  the  bank-money  advocates  was 
ramouflaKed  by  the  contention  for  the 
Mandardlzatlon  of  our  money  on  a  Kold 
ba^is 

T)i»'  ip'ord  pr•■^rnt»•d  here  by  ftrnator 
Cor  kr'll  l=!  Hfi  irniHtrlnrt  purl  of  the  hi'.- 
\<nf  of  t.h<'  innetain  Hint  him  b-rn  UA' 
UiM/fd  In  »"ii»ibl)«ihlfi«  ftiit  \irf%fni  fn«»n#- 
(<(fV  by-4lftn  ¥fhii\t  Ifii  lo  «Mf/'»«'«|'(*>fit 
flflwfM  ml  M'V«l<(j»»h«'Kl'»  woHU'WiUl'  Jtt 
lh"ii  «  ITm  I 

'Dh'    <i«»/»(((1    III  tiiiiMM'iil.    fif   Hfunint 

('lilkl"\\'»  nil  I'l  ll   IdlUmn 

tiift  ^iifti 

Mr     PflHtilihh>      •xMiMlilliM    Im.k    I<«.«<m    ImUl 

M  M"">l  «I»m|  Iim»  hmn  I'HiI  m  it^„,>t  Ui  <)i» 
O'liiui  1,1  llm  Iwu  \iniHKn  mniit  tlid  *ilvt>> 
♦(•(•"•tl'-ii  I  |i»/.|i(,««.  '.ii»M^  Ik  »<IV»«  IIihI  HI' 
h  >l  Mi»  tthiiil{  nl  MiH  (I*  mi'MmIii.  f»Hy  M>lf4 
nif    M'OMi   ol    III*.    H«|il|li||lH||   filllH   N«  ttf»U    < 

ll|*>iM   l|i|«  kilvtf  ijttt-KituH 

f»i    »i»a   piiott  f'-t(»i|)  I'MMir^M    Mhm1»  4, 

4    \nii    Uit.   »«,#..,).(»-ni    mn» 

III*    Ht-nmi,    Mia^a    Wffn   44 

I ii.Mii'i  »mI«     I    ^HiHhf'i      Im 

•»    '  '    <■    >iil   ttt$ 

■I:--  I         ,1     «!««« 

•  invKMii   ll  >*'i*ti>«i   n    it  in     till   M4m),   k7, 

IH/n,  II  H  Jim  t|..Ml  Ml*i  (HiiiMiHUn  Hit 
A|i|iiM|i»Mll«ina,  WMi  lii'iMlMiH  ll  M|(|iiti|iM' 
Ulu<l    DlKllfl^    liir    H    lIl'Mi  li-liry    Im     Ihii    {till  (Mi4 

tit  MliMn  vlitti  Hiul  fitmiitg.  uiul  lii  i>ticii<.ii  i 
pwvulvii  i<<r  the  \»tnti  i,{  kithkuiuiiy  kilvoi 
Viiiim  III  (1)0  iKdoinpihiit  of  fiuititiiiiil  till, 
lein  y. 

Ml  HPHi^iin,  nf  TexuH,  offfud  an  amend- 
nuMit  rnakiiiK  the  liiiMr  U<  Uar  Unul  t.'iider 
I'tr  liny  ainount  ni)l  •■.MciilinK  $5o.  and  the 
•liver  count  le:*.s  than  u  rtnlhir  lor  any  nmoiuit 
not  exccediiin  $25  This  wna  uKreed  to: 
Yea«.  12*-  99  Democrata.  22  RepuhliCitna. 
1  Independent;  nays.  04  28  Deini-crats.  65 
Kcpubiitans.  1  Indeptiulent  .\s  amended, 
the  bill  p.i.-.Md.  Y.\is  122-50  D.ir.ociats.  70 
RppubliCiius.  and  2  Independents,  nays.  100— 
80-  Democrats.  18  Republicans,  and  2  Inde- 
pendents. 

April  10  1876.  In  the  Senate.  Mr  Sherman. 
fiMin  the  Finance  Ccmmutee.  reported  the 
bill  with  amendments:  Dne  amending  sec- 
tion 3  s«.)  as  to  aiithi  rizp  the  coinage  of  a 
silver  dollar  of  412  8  grain!>-  a  legal  tender 
not  ex;-eeding  $20  m  any  one  pi-.yment  ex-  I 
c.'pt  for  customs  dues  and  Intere.-t  on  public  | 
debt,  and  stopped  the  coinage  ot  trade  dol- 
Inrs  Another— a  new  section  4— authorized 
the  exchan<;e  of  silver  d<  liars  for  an  equal 
amount  of  United  States  notes  to  be  retired, 
ranrcled.  and  not  reissued;  and  also  for  silver 
bullion  at  it.s  market  value 

That  v.as  the  policy  at  that  time  of  the 
senior  S-nator  from  Ohio.  It  was  to  sutjstl- 
tute  a  .standard  silver  dollar  of  412  8  grains, 
and  that  would  make  it  the  exact  mathe- 
matical ratio  of  16-to-l:  it  wa.s  to  l.ssue  tho^e 
s.Iver  dollars  and  with  them  retire  and  can- 
0.-1  the  greenbacks,  the  lull  legal-tender 
United  States  note* 

By  changing  the  bullion  In  silver  dollars  to 
412  8  grams  the  exact  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold.  10-to-i  w.is  proposed  After  discussion 
iiiid  a  full  speech  by  the  Senaicr  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Sherman  I.  he  moved  to  strike  out  all 
a::er  section  2  of  the  bill.  In  order  to  dis- 
embarra.-s  the  bill  of  a  silver-coinage  ques- 
tion, and  leave  It  as  an  independent  question 
to  be  arterward  settled.  This  motion  was 
agreed  to.  and  the  Reagan  amendment  was 
stricken  out 

The  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments for  the  same  reas;>n.  and  the  bill  be- 
came the  law  or  April   17,  1870. 


^ 


On  June  10,  1876,  Mr  S  S  Ccx.  frnm  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  re- 
ported a  Joint  reaolutlon  to  l.«tue  the  silver 
colni  In  the  Treasury  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 110,000000  In  exchange  for  an  equal 
amount  cf  legal  tender  notes,  to  be  kept  ax  a 
special  fund,  to  be  relHturd  only  up'  n  the  re- 
tirement of  fractional  currency,  which  wbj 
parked  without   a  division 

June  31  1876,  In  the  Bennte  the  Hou»* 
joint  re»oluilon  wnn  nmended  by  uddlng  n 
»«v'f|ot)  prohlblling  fh»  rolnnite  of  thr  tfudw 
d/illnr  e«r»pl  for  e«pot|  ttni'P,  tfuM  iilfllllfi« 
ri'-*fi  II, f  imt\p  d'  llir  fh*  "fily  d'>ll»r  aiifhof. 
IWd  hf   i)if  ii<U)ntP  IdW  H   ir/3 

Thdf  wt«  11, p  nrnnu  itl  th0  W*>.uhflr«ifi 
M*(in**  «<  11, »i  «|ffi»  lifnififUia  lip'tf  niiinntf 

l»\l'l-t     »l<,(|.(f      HVMl     Or*.     Iflld*    /|l,l|«f^ 

,I'H.«.      ifn        I,,      t)l*      ti    :l,»t.      Ilf      h»|'"'*«>>|l'«l  IV»«, 

M'      h-'H'*      h"IH     l|f>.    M-OiltMiH    tH,l{    tfUltfhhf 

I    ,ii,ii>iiitt'     >>)fiH<d   h'l   i-i'i,i-iinniiiK   Ml    iif« 

f- 'w  M»»("(i»|»»i»>(.l«      H>    P    InhitfiB    111  Iff. 

lIlHiMi     ».'<»M|    h,   t$lhtlhl^    l|i«i   MfhNiM    tii),*hih 

N**0<*N    Iff    M*ldl|>N    N»l    MM<MO(lll.l.||l     h't     Inn    h|.«| 

UiiUiintnl  luUn'W  o|  ii.t.  •i.u,«|.|)i|  ailv><»  d>i|. 
!••»  o|  41^' ,  ndilliH  «l>illt  loll  Im^hI  lMi>|i.f, 
¥iUti)i¥,itm„f0,t.,,ih.  ^»Ma||li  Ml  ||«.|ii"Mii)a, 
1^1     Hl-\mUUi  ,il,m      Id     iitlhfiHillt.l,ta       li»i»     At     • 

<*•    I'-" •*'•     I*/    l1i-i>iiUUi>ni»,    tf    /lolxiinhtf* 

I'D)* 

</*ll»  i.  inin  in  IhN  MftiHlH  thu  rillNMK* 
DlfMUflHI**  h'tiioifii  hulii-iil,!  illH>lit-n  MiKl  N 
f,.,,.!. ,,.,.,  ,.  ^„,  „„||^,|  ^,,,)  „^,fc„,|    I,,  ^10,,,,,^ 

''  H'"-    Mow    hglt-ftt    III    Mill    I-.,, (ft, 

thi-  inhluftnt  »«>»|il  M*  lui'ilfi*  »*^|.i.il«i| 
Im    llt«    IIoiikm    of    III  |iMki  oiHiu^a    md    i'|i)ui>f 

|||«<llt     «tii*.t|Ui||   Itl. Ml    llm   I  itlitlt  !•  uMiuliilMti'ia 

Willi  ki(h..iiiul«  III  •«!  iioitt  4  Hiiil  4  li.tit«a»r 
liilf  tlm  uMtoMiil  til  *i(l4»iiliNry  kiivti   roin   lu 

l)»    iMU'ill     III     Iftldliipl.uii     1,1     flrtt  ||,,|,|i|     114). 

rwiiiiy,  hot  to  tuiifni  •liiOooiMNj  (tnd  miiiIiiii> 
UlUK  llm  pUK  I,.  ».  cif  iho  mivei  Inillinii  for 
Biuh  roliiugti  ut  iii.iiket  tale  (o  Ix*  madi*  with- 
<  ut  lotii  III  Kuril  cmiuige  and  Ubue.  and  took 
from  the  trade  dullara  any  leij.ii  tender  and 
limited  their  coinage  to  export  demand 
Agieed  to  Yeas  12U  66  Democrats.  62  Re- 
publicans,  l  Independent,  n.iys  67-50  Dem- 
ccrat«.  15  Republicans.  2  Independents 

July  14.  m  the  Senate  the  rtport  was 
adopted  without  diVi.Mon  It  became  the 
law.  as  the  Joint  resnlutlon  of  July  22  1876 
On  June  10.  1P76  Mr  S  S  Cox.  from  the 
Com'nittee  on  Bu:ik:ng  and  Currency  re- 
ported H  R  3398.  of  three  sections— verv  sim- 
ilar to  Joint  resolution  of  July  22.  1876  It 
was  p.-iKsed  without  division 

la  the  Sen.tte  June  28.  1876.  the  biil  was 
con-sldered  on  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  strike  cut  all  alter  the  enactir.g 
clause  and  insert  four  new  sections  This 
was  a  substitute  prcpo-sed  by  the  Senate 
Commlllee  on  Finance,  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senatcr  from  Ohio 

S.-ction  1  provided  for  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  of  412  8  grain."--  to  be  legal  tender  for 
sums  not  excteding  $20 

Section  2  provided  for  exchanging  such  dol- 
lars and  minor  coins  for  legal  tenders  to  be 
canceled  and  not  reissued  or  replaced 

Section  3  provided  for  purchasing  silver 
buJiOn  at  market  rates  for  such  coinage,  to 
be  made  without  lo*s  in  coinage  and  l.s-sue 

Section  4.  prohibiting  kgal  tender  ol  the 
trade  dollar,  and  limiting  it.s  com.nge  to  ex- 
pert d'  mand.  This  was  before  the  law  cf 
July  22,   1876,  had   been  enacted 

On  June  28,  1876,  Senator  Bcgv  moved  to 
strike  out  m  section  i  the  words  -not  ex- 
ceeding $20,'  the  eflect  cf  whch  wa..  to  leave 
that  dollar  with  full  legal-tender  quality  m 
the  payment  of  ail  debts  That  was  tgrecd  to. 
Yeas  18  8  Democrats.  10  Republicans;  nays 
14—3  Democrats.  11  Republicans  On  June 
2y.  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  was  never  reported  back.  It 
was  killed   m    a  Republicixn   Senate. 

July  2V  1876  In  the  H(,u.«e  of  Representa- 
tives. H  n  William  D  Kellcv.  R.-pubI:cr.n. 
moved  to  su^-ptud  the  rules  and  pass  a  free 


•nee  to  union  ertortlon  In  New  Torlc  City. 
Under  a  local  union  rule,  trucks  entering 
the  city  w«re  required  to  take  on  a  member 


dla  law.  and  almUar  atatutes.  tbe  HoDDa  mn 
falls  to  Amertcanlae  our  labor  leglalatlon  and 
alaps  in  the  face  the  keynote  at  the  Declara- 


productkm.  It  te  about  time  tiM  hmmirma 
people  underatood  It. 
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and   xtnllmlted    coinage   Wll      Tea«    1 
Democrati*.  33  Republtcana.  9  Independents; 
iiayt  68—77  Democrats.  40  Republlosna.  1  In- 
dependent.   Two-thlrda  not  voting  "yea,"  it 
failed 

On  July  19.  1878.  In  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentatlTM.  Mr  Band,  froan  th«  Committee  | 
(  n  Mined  and  Mining,  reported  H  R  »8»6.  i 
f  Mf  fr#*  coliMiire  of  jfrtd  and  alWer      Decmber    | 

II  ir78,  at  the  «*rond  aeoelmi  tit  the  forty - 
jMiirlh  CVrnfrfMi.  Mr  »»«lid  oll#r«l  a  tubetl* 
t.it*  f«»T  W  R  »««»  '"»  ff*^  ■•">  uhlimM4>d 
folnoM  of  tHlVM  rt«.ll»rii  til  419',  gralnn,  with 
Mill    W«iM#»»f»^f   p»»w*f 

Mf  l»fiKrti»ef'»  ♦hU  WM  »liM»lh8  th*  M«f<d<i»»l 
•  t|**f  HiiU»t  )«t(H  mhPtP  II  hM  it^Pn  Itttfti  th«i 
,,,.„,, tf^uiii,  lit  Hilt  tUftiPthm*!*!^  •»!♦  ♦'»'  ♦»'• 

,\;    <•    'if    <t,|.    t-K-M**       I    Mt*   UW   "f    Pf^ltWtl    li« 

1117 1    |i  WH«  ^0•it0^ht  Ut  li  Ml  «i««  MtiMi'.o* 

III  iti"i  '  r  <••"  •'•""'  ••  *"*♦•■  *♦•>"♦►"  ^^*  ■'"♦* 
HUH,    1»'»«  *•♦•  nttifHi  I'l    ••»•'(  '>»*"  l««"«"l 

Vdna      flHI       IM      |»<HMiMt«       4»     »»»|.l«lt|l'«».., 

,.:,»  M     17  l»»-Mt'.<K«»«   l»4  >••  !''»•"•' "••"      '•••••    I 

I. Ml     M«     |*»***>t     «•"••     ♦♦»••     III    ••»»«     M'l"''"t""» 

ii.,,i.i«  titid  »»»*#»  ...»i»l»l»<»>"l  lit  Mt"  ll*!  ••"< 
|l  »i>(il  I  liK  »!»•»  |i  Ml"*  UK'**  '•"  *•'•'•''«    ••'''••»     ^ 

lit*  bMMliy  »•*»»•  III  <»t#  »lnti».itil*it»»l  ><i»i.«".is 
I,  III  iHiiti   IM#    IWt»»Mw»i|    Ifiitii  I"*"*    iM» 
AliK.Kil    HKil  h»nt  S/t-imiiiii  |Mt    M     »iHi 

'(I, Ml  I*  Im  ihf  >"'»'»  »oi)»i|i  I  i..ii/i».«   <i(» 
Mm*    I »#»<•♦*»'»••  11*   H'mi*   ut   W«'l«»»'*»"»Ui»v».a 

Mi.w    »kt,»i  WMC  »»M   M«.l*»h»"H»t«' I»»m.'.»-»hM»<     j 
|'..ti»   unit    !••   M«MII«   •»•    ♦♦♦«»    I  o»tX»»-»*' 

1  lit*  HaHttf^-Mli**  M»»»M  III  H^iiifftii"  I 
iiv'4  iittimttti  a  )<M'Vt«l»"  li»»-i>MHtn  'ft*  •♦■«••• 
i«.t.d»»  ll  ll'*  t»»»«»*  »»'li»»  III  4'.<<i  KiHii.»  fio.ii 
ai)  Im  fWl  aiitl  Ota  iinl*'l'll»»ilf  fcoiit*  Itt'ttt  4A 
Ol  «!<D  t>^  IM  va-»  ••  l>«'i»o».t..i«  ',4«l  fit^imU' 
IK  ail*  Mild  I  |Hrta|i«>Mrt«lll»  May»l*4  *»  \}fmii' 
iiriis  8*  ii*iml4Ur.ai»«  aitd  (  |iid«|<*)»4ai»i 
lh«  lit:  |>u  hi  lean  I4«h»u  amaudad,  au«l«'ii*- 
liiK  nKcr  dollar*  of  4iaH  ntulim  hgal  lantl'f 
tu  $JU  aacvpt  iiuauiuu  and  intaiMi  uitd  ih«ii 
ekchaugea  (ur  giMnbacka  to  b«  retirul  and 
canceled,  and  for  silver  bullion  at  maikit 
rnt«-«  That  was  the  answer  inade  by  the 
Peimblican  Bet.ate  to  the  demand*  of  the 
I>-n.ocuitic  House. 

2  Tlje  LiMUdera  free-colnaRe  amciidment 
was  agreed  to  in  Uie  House  of  Representatives 
by__yea8,  85  DemocraU.  23  Republicans,  I  In- 
dependent;  nays.  16  Democrats.  37  Repub- 
licans. 2  IiKiependeuU.  Defeated  by  a  Re- 
publican Senate 

3  House  bUl  3398  for  suli^diary  coins  for 
n-dempiion  of  fractional  currency,  amended 
m  a  Repubhc^n  Seriate,  (or  silver  dollars  of 
4128  grains  legal  teudtr  to  820.  and  tx- 
(  haneeable  fi.r  r:eenbacl:s  Vo  be  canceled;  and 
on  motion  r.f  Mi  Bcigy  the  reitricticn  of  legiU 
tender  to  120  was  biricken  cut  by  8  Democrats 
and  10  Republicans,  to  3  Democrats  end  11 
Republicans.  Reccinmitted  and  killed  in 
commitite 

4.  Kellcy  8  free-coinage  bill  received— 84 
Democrat*-,  33  Republicans,  and  2  Independ- 
ents, to  27  Democrats,  40  Repuuhcuus.  and  1 
Inaejjenrient. 

5  Bla:ids  iH  R  3C35I  .'Ubitltute  for  free, 
unlimited  coiiiiige  passed  by  12J  Democrats 
and  45  Republicans  to  17  Democrats  and  38 
RepuUicans,  and  in  the  Senate  killed  iu  tlie 
tmance  Commiitee. 

We  tcme  now  to  the  Forty-ftfth  Congress, 
from  March  4,  1877,  to  March  4.  187a  At 
that  time  there  was  a  Repubhcan  P.ei-ideut. 
In  the  Senate  there  were  38  K'  publican  Sen- 
uurs.  36  Democratic  Senators,  and  1  Inde- 
pendent. David  Da  via.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives there  were  136  Republicans,  156 
Democrats.  1  vacancy. 

In  the  first  or  called  session  of  the  Forty- 
Wth  Congreae.  on  November  5,  1877.  m  the 
H(  uje  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Bland  moved 
to  svi^pend  the  rules  aiid  pass  An  act  to 
auihuriae  the  free  coUia^e  of  the  standard 
hilver  dollar  and  to  restore  Its  legal-tender 
character  ••  Agreed  to  Yeas  164—97  Dem- 
ctiati  and  67  Republicans;   nays  34,  only  10 


Democrata  and  M  Bepublleans.     Among  the 

jreaa  were  Meaara.  C«rllale,  Hunton.  and  MiUa. 

This  UU,  M  pMS«d  by  the  Bouse,  was  M 

follows: 

"B»  «t  enmcted.  tic..  That  there  ahall  be 
coined  at  the  several  mlnu  at  the  United 
States  silver  dollars  of  the  welcht  of  412' a 
grnins  troy  of  atsodard  allver.  as  provided  In 
the  act  of  January  18.  1837  on  which  mliall 
he  the  devices  and  supera<r»ptl"ti«  provKled 
hr  ofid  nrf;  whirh  foirra.  tut^rih^r  wHh  all 
tiilver  (lollafa  htrpUrtiftt  W/1ned  Iry  Utf  Vu)in\ 
||ibI»<'i  fif  like  weight  Utid  flli^ti*  "^^  tl,»ll  l.f 
fl  I'Bul  t^H(l<-f.  at  th*'f  ttoftiliioi  ♦<ilH«'  lof 
nil  'itUUi  null  «IM«I,  puWIi'  HfKl  ptiiniP  ^r,"  |i« 
Wli'-t^  »ith»-IWl<»*'  |»M»Vl«l'tl  hy  »'|it(«(t  nil! 
tifit    «r'*l(»f    ».f    •11*' f    IfllHl     ll    lll»V    d»-|-"'  t«     •»"• 

HKiiif  af  aiiir  Wk»«s4  !»«•♦♦•  ihltii^ut-  fn>n*  I'l 
ntfif  »'ff|»».  tn  ♦#<  m\hMt  liiiii  •It'll  tl'liat* 
lit    iiiit   ii»t.»-(i»     itp'ifi   itiK  •"(of   I'ttH*  mill 

tio'Ml'it'ii   t>»    aoMI    l«i»ll(ott    I*   tl<-Ji-ft*»l    In! 
I  "WiHitf    ittitl-  t    ••UMltM    !••<*•> 

Mh-    li    All  N*t«  itiiti  )t«iu  I'l  HI  I*  ittt'iit 

*l    l«ii<     V>iilt    lit*    |f>t«lrl*l<'l'*    "I    'lil«    I"  •     ftt- 
III  itUi  II  \'t  iilMi 

Naa"<  '!'•  ti'iUit$  III  ^u^l^^-<^|' •*"•"'  fl" 

kfiiiUfi  n  iim 

'U»Maf«#  M   A»t*Ma  I'lhih  " 
Hn^t-iulttt   '*\     tmi.  M»    Ali|-"ii    «'"»»»   H.x 
|r|iiaiit-M    I'lMiMilH**'     l»-("|(>.»|    llif    loll    *i*li 
at»)»tiiltit»-til«  l*t  •lull*"  "Ml   Mtf  tlttof*.  Itt-rftti 
lilti*      ttlitl   tHil^   »t*li»l    III   •IIVM    ItMllioti      »»ti<l 

Ut  !(.•«»•  Ill*  |#MM-Ha*M»i(  t'tttum  Htid  hi  t4#ui 
•*»ti'i»i  tf  I'll  nil  ^h^Mi^,»^ll^ln^  Mtoi»'U(v  i«it 

l0ttth'tt 

Ih  t/i|ta»   Wt»»M»,  HiK  ♦li»lli'«Ut*»»*»l  ^♦•t.'.l'/* 

hotM  |w*«,  M«  ilMt  »»»»'»l  III  J*  (»■•■*  o»  Hit.  M^l'itl*- 
llruii  nit»M»-«<  M'IMMIIIU*.,  (..J'l'UnI  I"  »ImI»« 
i.Ul    lliu   tltti  Hlld   Wltlllllll*«4   tolllHtjB   tlalliKl:   of 

(III*  Hou»e  bill  ai»d  1<J  piaca  In  H  th"  •llvti- 
punhafcliig  clBi  as  of  not  lew  than  »yoO<)UOO 
not  molt  than  M  000  KJO  uf  •ilvtr  per  mouth, 
and  ihtjji  to  fcUBttr-cuat  li  with  lU*  Hnenm- 
Uonal  MoiieUry  Couferttico. 

February  18,  1878,  this  amendment  was 
agieed  to  Yeas  4»— 18  Demociats,  33  Repub- 
lUans:  nay*  22— 17  Democrats  4Republuans, 
1  Independent  (Mr.  Davis)  The  amendment, 
section  2  was  agreed  to.  Yeas  40—10  Demo- 
crats, 29  Republicans,  1  Independent:  nays 
30—24  Democrats.  6  Republicans  Mr  Booths 
amendment  by  a  new  section  for  silver  cer- 
tificates was  agreed  to  Yeas  40—21  Demo- 
crats, 27  Republicans,  1  Independent;  nays 
14-— 8  Democrats.  6  Republicans  Other 
an^endments  were  voted  down  and  the  bill 
as  amended  passed.  Yeas  48—24  Df  mcx-rrtts. 
23  Republicans.  1  Independent;  nays  21—7 
Democrats.  14  Republicans, 

F.  brunry  21.  1878,  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  purchasing  clause  was  con- 
curred in.  Yeas  203—74  Democrats.  129  Rc- 
publicaris;  nays  72—68  Dem'  -at.";.  4  Repub.l- 
cans.  The  international-agreement  ScCtion 
was  agreed  to.  Yeas  196—77  Dcmccrats.  119 
Republicans;  nays  71—63  Democrats.  8  Re- 
publicans. 

February  28,  1878.  tlie  bill  was  vetoed  by 
Prcbidcnt  Hayes  and  passed  on  sanie  day  ever 
his  veto.  Ll  the  House  of  Representatives, 
yeas  196—118  Democrats,  78  Republicans;  nays 
73—22  Democrats.  51  Republican'-..  In  the 
Senate,  yeas  46—25  Den^ocrats.  20  Republi- 
cans. 1  independent;  nays  19—9  Denvxrats, 
10  Republicans. 

Under  thla  act  878.166.793  silver  dollars 
have  been  coined  frcm  silver  bullion,  ccst- 
ine  8308.199,262.  leaving  the  seigu:..r;.ge  at 
♦69.967.531. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  known  at  the  time 
when  this  bill  was  passed,  from  the  pub- 
lished declaraUons  of  President  Hayes,  that 
a  free  and  unlinalted  coinage  sUver  bUl  would 
be  vetoed.  This  bill,  the  Allison-Bland  bill, 
cxr  the  BUnd-AlUson  bill,  or  the  law  of 
February  28.  1878,  was  not  what  the  friends 
of  bimetallism  and  the  true  friends  of  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  demanded.     It  was 


all  that  they  oould  get.  It  waa  thee  held 
over  them  in  terror  that  the  President  would 
veto  any  bill  recognizing  the  unlimited  coin- 
age of  allver  Nut  only  was  that  carried  out. 
but  after  it  waa  limited  to  not  Ir<M  than 
gaXXWOOO  nor  more  than  84,00'J.OOO  he  sUll 
veU>ed  the  bill,  because  It  waa  a  aubveislou  of 
the  policy  of  U\9  RepubJifan  Putty  wh  rh  It 
had  dellbrrately  esUbllshed  after  the  rime  nf 
liie  war-  the  ningle  gold  «fanda:rt  ThI*  wa« 
Ihe  flfHt  #lKt*i(ichment  made  up'  n  the  wlr^ne 
P.old  ataiKlnrd.  atid  Utal  It  h-ii  f»-*uM»-d  in 
ii;il<itd  hle^dlDga  i'l  Ihe  pe-.pl*  i<"  "ite  cttn 
deny 
Wfi«tii  tnuiii  ihf  ntut'lti  »»••  ♦'"•'•»  I'  f  11 

Vfi-m  \i,  •IMfcf  "til  sM  IhU  fnoti»»t  f  Ift  )||»ll"«< 
lliMf  tliniviiltiim  lit  «H»»»if  (ItlUfti  *hnl   Hs*-* 
hut,  i^iu-il  Inlrt  ♦"•»•    •»'  ♦-<•♦*    fi-'-t  h-¥f 
Uhhi,  a  ftrtti  "f  •♦^^  ♦••itf»-ti»>  »l  ii'i*  fi'iuihir 
Ntiff   111**   If"*  If"  1 1   mi   •»»'l   I"   |.n-*"-«il    Ut"*ti 
HHH     f-NlHmiMf*     llt-ftl     III.*'-     ».li  ►♦.''»     IihIhUhIi 

,l„i,Uiii^  18    imH   Ift  »♦♦•  •»at,#»«    M»    M«l. 

lllfWK  »ltlt»»tl»l«»»l  HU  W.l.tt«»»»»ll  IflMHUHl, 
ltl-llHl\llt    lllNl    Hll    lltlll«#l   »lltlt»«»    l.'.».»4»    i«<fua«l 

tlhllHl    ift*-   t^lHIt'llHII  •It'l  tfli'UllilU'h   ***••  <'f 

ihtiy  14    l»/i»   HiiM  /aiitiMt*  14    IWMi,  m>mI»I  M- 

ItHltl  t#l  l|.»<  t'pMott  »♦!  •»»•  l»<-*»'tM>»i#'t<«  III 
"iNtitlMHl  •il»»'t  flttilar*  III  4IK',  (»n.t»i«  •Hh. 
lUl  ♦mlHlltiti  »(|  Jtll^fllf  ImKIi  irt  HI  ill-lii§nUntt 
III  t||<"  tl«tl»"  III  fHlllUf  »f>-tlll"M  M  *'H*I  M»»H 
liH'l"!  Ill  "'M    Infill    HH-IH  iMttf  *K  MifMMt'MfM 

lit..  *iti«)Mti  ,<l  iitiiiml»*<<  »«'ln»iK>-  It!  •ixitM^Ml 
tiivit  rt'  lM'«  Mtat  mtt  mfm  »»»«M#liai»'t«  iMf 
w».  lAMH  MUti^  III  )»rt|r  IM  M'litW  ♦»♦#  ttiHi-iiHi* 
l.of«»l«  Itl  (lia  «t*vaMt»n»M  ♦►»«»>♦»  "imNi  1^1  Mi 
imitl  Itl  g'.l'i  III  H  rt*»«a.*»l  atatirt-irt  •ilvN  rt"|- 
ji.l  1 1,  i.MI  ♦»!•  xhil  to  Hii*  ••♦•  rtt»Mt»aHi»«»»»l 
l»«t.t*itti  fionirwiltt  |Mr  MwUh*-**!  »M«iiwa»i» 
,,uti  til  in*  Ju»Mfl*«  Itl  iUi>  Miipr*»»s  <i«K4r»  •♦r 
III.  UnHtrt  Hiai<t»  liHnrflMu*rt  UiU  iw^tiliillufi, 
hlld  ttiui  iiiii  fullMt  ducu<»»H'h  I"  »ha»i»ii«»«' 
(hut  itJboluUtiii  *«•  ttgrtJtd  li)  Veu*  4:1  513 
IJ.nn.iiit*  18  Beputalirana,  and  the  Ii.df 
pendent.  Judge  David  D-viii  of  Illinois,  nuy* 
22     7  Dfmocrata  and  16  Republican* 

Tliat  wax  bent  to  the  H'  Ui>e,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 29  1B78  It  wiui  agreed  to  Yeas  IBi)  118 
D  mocrau  including  Messrs  Carlisle  and 
Mills,  73  Republicans;  nuys  79— Zi  Demo- 
crats, 66  Republicans. 

Here  was  a  positive  declaration  that  all  the 
bonds  ol  the  Government,  Including  the 
funded  loan  of  1907.  could  honestly  and  just- 
ly be  paid  In  the  standard  silver  dcUars  of 

412':;  grains  That  passed  the  Republican 
Senate  bv  the  vote  I  have  Just  given,  and 
was  passed  in  the  DemocraUc  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  It  was  Intended  as  a 
declaration  of  the  law  upon  that  question 
and  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the 
admin  stration  in  lu  execution  of  the  law 
of  February  28.  1878.  the  Bland -Allison  law. 

March  5.  1878.  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr  Springer  moved  to  su.spend  the  rules 
and  pa.es  a  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver  upon  the  same  terms,  and  to 
permit  deposits  therec^f  in  the  Treasury  for 
the  same  purposes  It  provided  for  un- 
limited coinage  of  each  alike,  with  full  legal 
tender,  subject  to  mint  charge  cf  actual  coln- 
aee  Cf>Et  iThis  was  after  the  passage  of  tlie 
Bland-Allison  Act.)  Yeas  140—102  Demo- 
crats. 38  Republicans;  nays  102—26  Demo- 
cratfi,  77  Republicans.  Two-thirds  not  favor- 
ing. It  failed. 

December  9,  1878.  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Durham  moved  to  hu.«pend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  a  bill  to  stop  coining  trade 
dollars,  and  to  exchange  standard  sliver  dol- 
lars of  4124  grains  for  them,  and  then  reccin 
stich  trade  dollars  Into  the  standard  full  legal - 
tender  dollars.  Yeas  153—104  Demo-ra's 
49  Republicans;  nays  91—20  Democrats.  71 
Republicans.  It  failed,  two-thirds  not  voting 
In  the  affirmative 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Port  moved  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  passage  of  a  bill 
declaring  any  discrimination  against  gundard 
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the  Government  bonds  deposited  with 
the  St'cretary  of  the  Treiisurv  as  security 
lur  Uie  issuance  cf  un  equivalent  amount 


stricken  out 

The  House  concurred  In  the  Srnate  amend- 
ments for  the  same  reas;in.  and  the  bill  be- 
came  the  law  of  April   17.  187G. 


v-^iij.niiit-r  a„u  was  never  reported  back.     It 
was  killed   in    a  Uepublic:ui   Senate. 

July  21.  1876.  In   the  Hi.u5e  of  Representa- 
tives.   Hon.    William    D     Kellcy.    R.'publ:c"n 
moved  to  su^^pcnd  the  rules  and  pa.-s  a  free 


"ch  r  c^7  '  ATeed  tr  Y;a;~16;-97  Dem-    '   of  bimetalliBm  and  t^* /me  frienjs  o    un- 
cciau  and  67  Republicans;  nays  34.  only  10    |   limited  coiiiage  of  Sliver  demanded.     It  »aa 
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declaring  any  dlficrlminatlon  against  gundarci 
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sliver  dfillars  by  national  banklnt?  associations 
B  cl»fiiir!rp  (>f  cur  Ihws,  and  InfltructinR  th« 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  re- 
port a  bin  for  withdrawing  their  circulation. 
Yeaa    151  —  106   Derrccrat.-!.   45    Republicans; 

najrs  80 — 16  Democrnts.  73  Republlcan-i.  Not 
two-tbtrds  affl'mntlve.  it  tailed 

Si'nrcfly  had  the  Eland-AIIlson  law  been 
Hiiic'ed  and  a  dollar  coined  and  Issued  under 
It  whin  the  nntlfmal  banks  of  New  York 
cijii'.plred  to  prevent  any  benrflrial  rrmil'.'* 
fiowuiR  from  Ita  enactment,  ai.d  ever  since 
that  day  they  have  fnuKht  it  with  all  the 
|>owpr  (hKy  riiilil  hrliiK  to  bear  They  hnve 
t'txmrri  inrcr'iv  •"  tcffi  if  nn  n  p»rt  nt  thnr 
faaerve      (n      m    .    •,..,]      i])py  tinv  pti'    the 

tnMk  of  nil  ■!•  iM     ,     )|.   t,  |t   In  ».v».ry  any 

Vint  \l  Wns  |K>*<iiMi<  I'll   ttMtn  *'>  tt< 

I  timi  lioAf.  Mr  t't'-<ii«l''iit,  lu  the  fwity* 
•1*1  h  C'lituft*     INK*  (*•  IKNI, 

fjiir  hif'Utrm  wiiQ  Ki«<i»iiiilir(*ri:  the  tiPtut^e 

4J    llfin    <'ii(«     :|:|    H^'pHtilK'nlio,     I     |oi|rprit<l 
trot       ill    (hu    H"i«><'    of    Iftfpifbi'iii.'iivin    I4M 

I>«lll<4  IHt.-        I'tO      H<  i'Htiln  aim        in      NmIIoIiuU 
|'ir-,H|(lr'i.  I    M'lyei^  ckIIiiI  mi  t-Ktiit  at^ftalou  MHfCh 

)tl    \nl:t 

Juiit  J7  1U70.  in  the  Senate  Mr  Vebt 
OQeted  a  coiicurirui  rtsotutlon  decUruig 
"that  the  complete  renionetization  of  sll- 
ter.  Its  full  r.^>RU>rBthjn  as  u  money  metal, 
and  Its  free  coinage  are  deniaiidccl  alike  by 
the  dictates  of  Ju.>^tice  and  suund  .statcsman- 
ahlp  "  Mr.  Alli.-<on  moved  its  reference  to 
the  Finance  Committee  Agreed  to.  Yeas 
33  4  Demi  era  Is.  19  Republicans;  nays  22 — 
31  Democrats.   1   Independent. 

At  that  time  the  distinguished  Stn.i'or 
from  Delaware,  Mr  Bivard.  now  our  Amtas- 
aador  to  England,  was  chairman  of  the  dm- 
mlttee  on  Finance  The  resolution  slept 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 


The  Way  They  Railroad  in  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OK    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdnrsdnu.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plan 
for  controIimR  railroad  employees  in 
Russia  as  reported  in  eiiirent  pres.s  dis- 
patches parallels  thf  plan  used  in  France 
to  break  a  railroad  strike  there  some 
years  a«o.  VVlien  the  railroad  men  struck 
for  iiighcr  wases  and  improved  vvoiking 
conditions,  the  French  Government 
simply  called  the  military  re.^ervists 
nmoni?  tlie  employees  to  colors  and  then 
ordered  them  to  operate  the  railroads, 
and  the  strike  was  broken. 

Maybe  it  cannot  happen  here,  but  it 
has  happent^d  in  Fiance  and  Russia  and 
we  now  1ki\  e  military  reservi.sts  in  cur 
cc^untry. 

Under  the  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  there  is  in.^erted 
an  article  takt>n  from  the  Wa-sluni;ton 
K>>v.s  of  April  16: 

RED    RAi:W.\Y    CRFWS    CO    CNntTJ     ARMY     I  AW 

Rus.«iia  is  p^icm-j  all  lier  railmads  under 
martial  law  to  stamp  out  a  lack  of  discipline 
among  H  small  minority  of  transport  Work- 
ers, the  official  Tass  News  Agency  reported 
icci.iy. 


All  railway  employees  will  be  on  a  mili- 
tary f(X)tlng  for  the  duration  and  subject 
to  courts  martial,  the  agency  said  In  a  broad- 
cast. The  tribunals  can  send  recalcitrant 
workers  to  the  front  In  penal  companies  "If 
they  are  not  liable  to  stronger  puiuahmcnt." 


Jefferson  Day  Proclamation  of  Governor 
Broufhton,  of  North  Carolina 

KXTEN8ION   OF   ftPMAHKB 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    41  4II4M4 

rw  Tllir  WfNArK  (tt^    IHH.  I  MITID  tTATfW 

Mniiiidij    Ajiiil  I'j  iUiji>,lnlii  I'  day  nj 

fiuliiu,  Aptil  tti'    I '14 J 

Ml  Hll.L  Mr  President  I  iisk  unani- 
mous coii'.eiu  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RitOKD  an  urlicle  from  the 
Ralcl^'h  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleith. 
N.  C  .  containinR  the  proclamation  which 
Governor  BrouRhton  of  North  Carolina 
Issued  In  connectlor  with  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  J(fferson.  The  proclamation 
was  prepared  by  Hon.  Jo.^ephus  Daniels, 
the  present  editor  of  the  Raleiph  News 
and  Observer,  and  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  Ambas.sador  to  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Apf.it.    13    To    Be    Jeffftison    D\t     Governor 

I--SUES     PhcX  lAMATION    ON     TwO    HUNDRKDTH 
Bir.THDAY    OK    SAt.E    OE    MONTK  EM  O 

Governor  Broujhton  yesterday  issued  a 
proclamation  nctina;  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  JetTerson. 
en  April  13. 

"North  Caiollnians  need  no  urRlng  to  make 
this  annivirsary  a  day  ut  new  dedication  to 
freedom  and  peace."  tlie  proclamatlcn  states. 

The  Governor  .said  that,  at  his  reque-^t.  the 
tribute  to  Jefferson  contained  in  the  procla- 
mation was  prepared  by  Ji  scphus  Daniels,  to 
whom  the  Governor  referred  as  'the  foremost 
exponent  of  Jefler.scnian  democracy  In  the 
public  life  of  cur  Nation  today." 

PROCLAMATION 

The  proclamation: 

'The  two  hundredth  anniversary  cf  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson  recalls  the  hls- 
torlral  record  cf  North  C:iroIina's  consistent 
dovotiCn  to  his  teach insis  and  Its  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  great  reforms  he 
fathered  It  is  the  proud  distinction  cf  cur 
State  that  it  made  a  supreme  renunciation 
when  It  listened  to  and  heeded  the  request 
of  Mr  Jefferson  that  a  few  States  should  post- 
pone the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion until  provisions  guaranteeing  the  "four 
freedoms'  had  been  Incorporated  in  that  Im- 
mortal document.  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  alone  ft  »ve  tl.e  full  niea.sure  of  devotion 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  when  they  elected  to 
remain  nut  of  the  new  p  "  ernment  until  the 
rl£;ht  to  speak,  to  worship,  to  assemble,  to 
print  were  embedded  in  the  greatest  di  cu- 
ment  ever  struck  ofl  at  one  time  by  the  h.ind 
cf  m.\n  From  Its  earliest  settlement,  this 
St.ite  battled  when  fighting  was  necessary  for 
the  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  the 
press. 

"In  our  day.  a  successor  of  the  S::ge  cf 
Mouticelio  calls  for  the  addition  of  the  other 


I    essential    rights    in     a    democracy — freedom 
I    from  fear  and  freedom  from  want.     They  are 
the    e^*entlal    and    logical    corollaries    of    the 
four  freedoms'  which  Jefferson's  wisdom  em- 
balmed forever  In  our  national  chart. 

"On  this  anniversary,  en  the  cx-casicn  of 
the  fledlcatlnn  of  the  JcfTerscn  Memorial  in 
our  National  Capital  on  April  13.  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  will  pause  to  do  hmor 
to  the  author  of  the  Declsration  of  Independ- 
ence who.  more  than  any  of  the  fathers,  set 
the  new  Republic  upon  the  road  to  the  char- 
acter of  government  which  has  become  the 
Mample  ff>  nil  llhefy-lovifiB  people  of  sjl 
•  rna  North  Cf".rohiil>ifi«  n»*d  ii'i  \irt\ii$t  'o 
frmhe  ffo"  nntiivpr^'ifv  n  riwy  of  new  dedira* 
tloii  lo  freedom  snil  f«"ir» 
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J«M«  Jon*!  iiid  Rubbff  Productina 


tXIENHlON  OK  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

Cf    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TTIE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  19,  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
about  tlie  able  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
entitled  "Je.s.se  Jones  Succeeds."  by 
Owen  L.  Scott,  whlL'h  was  published  in 
the  WashinRton  Evening  Star  of  April 
18.  1943. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JESSE  JONES  SUCrEEDS 

(By  Owen  L    Scott) 
This    country's   rubber   problem,    fo   far   as 
war  needs  are  concerned,  is  Ju.'^t  about  solved 
There  is  a.ssurance  of  a  supply  of  rubber  far 
above  prcbable  military  demand 

At  the  same  time,  most  other  war  pioduc- 
tlon  problems  are  well  in  hand.  Output  of 
munitions.  In  very  m.-iny  cases,  is  running 
far  ahead  of  the  ability  to  transport  those 
munitions  to  the  battle  fronts.  It  even  is 
proving  nece.«;sary  to  cut  back  the  production 
of  some  munitions 

These  two  developments  are  a  testimonial 
to  the  efTectlve  operation  of  Jesse  Jones'  De- 
fense Plant  Corporation.  Mr  Jones  not  so 
leng  ago  was  being  crltlciped  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  putting  enough  drive  back  of 
his  Job  of  war  plant  building  There  weie 
Charges  that  he  was  failing  to  get  going  on  an 
adequate  rubber  program,  and  that  he  d;d  not 
put  enou-jh  drive  back  cf  this  cr  iliat  ex- 
pansion plan. 

Results  now  are  speaking  for  themselves. 
Those  results  are  beginning  to  be  startling. 
Most  of  the  criticism  of  Jesse  Jones  had 
concerned  his  synthetic  rubber  prrgr:>.m 
There  were  alarmed  cries  that  the  country 
would  run  out  of  rubber  before  his  plants 
cculd  get  going.  Yet.  today,  .synthetic  rub- 
ber  IS  being  turned  cut  in  Government- 
owned  plants;  e.nd  that  production.  In  indi- 
vidual plants,  is  running  about  25  percent 
above  estimates  of  what  the  plants  would 
produce.  By  this  year-end,  on  the  basis  of 
present  official  estimates,  synthetic  rubber 
output  will  be  running  at  a  rate  of  atxive 
800000  ton.s  a  year 

Actual  wartime  consumption  of  rubber.  In- 
cluding lease-lend  exports,  is  running  at  not 
much  more  than  400,000  tons  a  year.     Ttoere 


Is  a  supply  of  crude  rubl>er  on  hand  of  alX)Ut 
that  much  The  result  Is  that,  with  large- 
i-cale  synthetic  rubber  production  coming 
tip.  automobile  owtiera  will  be  assured  of 
b.  ime  new  tires  In  1944.  The  program  that 
will  produce  the  rubber  for  those  tires  is  the 
program  that  Mr  Jones  laid  down  and  stuck 
to  through  all  of  the  crltlcUm. 

It  is  much  the  some  atory  with  other  war 
plnnts 

The  amotint  of  aluminum  turned  out  by 
aov§rnm#nt*own«l  plant*,  prltately  op«r. 
ate<i,  !•  srveral  time*  the  pre-war  pror*uctlnn 
of  Nhimltium,  In  the  «««•  of  macnesium 
ti)is  pfodurtioti  J«  twy  many  lim«»  Ihai  iii 
pro'war  Th«  Riant  n*w  aireraft  imluiHry 
^H*  f\titinf0(\  hf  Mr  Jtmp*  anO  thnt  iMdu*iry 
I*  <urf»t*t«  (Mil  »Inmo«  far  f»*i*f  thNt«  itM>y  ttm 
u  intMiMitUia,  Mrvus«4,  »n4  •uppUt'd  »UH 
(ii.aoliiia  by  the  A>my 

tu  t»et,  tha  Pafrn*a  Plant  Corporailon  ot 
uiuclt  Mr  Juuos  U  Chairman  and  of  which 
Honi  H  Hutbanda  is  Preaident.  own*  aw,000,. 
000000  worth  of  plaiiu  axul  machinery.  It 
ha*  buUt  and  equipped  l/>'ia  planu  in  43 
State*  and  i*  building  487  more  Ita  poM>t-s- 
siona  Include  385  au-craft  planU.  70  arm* 
plants.  54  radio  and  communications  pUnU. 
161  machine-tool  factories.  42  shipyards.  57 
lion  and  steel  plants.  43  alumUium  plants,  24 
magneiium  plant*,  and  10  plants  connected 
v.ith  synthetic  rubber  production. 

Because  real  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  much  Importance  In  the  potit-war  pe- 
riod concern  the  aluminum,  rubber,  and  mag- 
nesium plants,  the  Government  itself  Is  op- 
erating 22  of  these  plants.  Other  plants  are 
Government-owned  but  leased  to  private  op- 
eraLurs 

There  are  beginning  to  be  questions  about 
the  poit-war  use  of  these  plants.  Some  com- 
mculators  are  suggesting  that  the  way  may 
be  opened  to  large-scale  gifts  of  planU  to 
private  industry  and  to  a  whole  series  of 
Mutcle  Shoals. 

Mr.  Jones  is  not  concerning  himself  about 
the  politics  involved  In  these  and  other  issues. 
Iiistead.  In  the  contracts  he  has  made  and 
Is  making  he  makes  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment Interest  is  protected.  Private  Indus- 
try has  an  option  to  buy  most  of  the  plants 
that  It  now  U  operutiiig  on  lease.  But  un- 
der the  terms  that  Jesse  Jones  has  exacted 
they  must  pay  the  full  cosU  plus  4-percent 
interest,  after  deducting  rental  payments,  or 
c<  St  less  depreciation.  In  order  to  acquire  the 
plants. 

In  the  case  of  Government-owned  and 
operated  plants  in  rubber,  aluminum,  mag- 
nesium, oil  pii>e  lines,  and  tin  smelting,  there 
are  no  options  given  to  private  industry  to 
purchase.  Congress  will  have  to  decide  what 
the  country  want*  to  do  with  these  prop- 
erties after  the  war. 

The  big  point  is  Uiat  Jesse  Jones,  with 
his  Defense  Plant  Corporauon.  has  fliianccd 
creation  of  a  va*t  war  industry  withlri  a 
brief  span  of  months.  This  new  war  indus- 
try IS  turning  out  an  avalanche  of  war  mate- 
rials. It  is  turimig  out  these  miiterUls.  in 
raot-t  Instances,  laster  than  they  can  be  trans- 
ported to  the  scenes  of  war  actioii. 

Probably  the  most  noUble  record  of  all 
Will  be  made  in  synthetic  rubber,  where  un 
uioustry  will  have  been  cieated  from  scratch, 
within  litUe  more  than  a  years  time,  that 
can  produce  as  much  rubber  aa  this  country 
formerly  used  In  peacetime  and  much  more 
rubber  than  required  for  war  purposes  alone 
It  turns  out  that  Mr.  Jones  rtfusai  to 
run  off  on  all  kinds  of  tangents,  as  one  In- 
teiest  alter  another  came  up  with  pet  rubber- 
making  Ideas,  is  paying  out  now  in  dividends. 
The  types  of  rubber  the  country  new  Is  to 
get  are  the  types  about  which  most  is  known 
and  which  are  mott  tried  In  actual  use. 


Comment  by  Gould  Liacoln  on  Specck  of 
Hon.  Albert  B.  Ckudler,  of  Kentvcky, 
as  To  Strcnttbwiing  Forces  in  Pacific 
Area 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C,  HOLMAN 

or  oaaooM 

tn  Till  »fWATi  or  TOT  vmrtn  »tati?« 

MnndtiU.  April  19  ihuinUitlvc  dny  of 
yrUUtv.AprUiii.  tHi 

Mr,  HOLMAH,  Mr,  PrwKJ«»nl,  I  ftoli 
urmnirnuiM  immmi in  trnvf  p» inud  in  Hut 
Appendix  o(  l\\»  RiooMD  an  ikvlicit  by  Mr. 
Ouuld  UneoJn  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evenint  Star  of  Baiurday, 
April  17.  The  article,  In  Mr.  Lincoln'! 
coltimn.  "The  Political  Mill,"  Us  headed 
"Chandlm.  In  demanding  strengthening 
of  Pacific,  sounds  doctrine  that  is  good 
Americanism." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thk  PoLTncAL  Mux — Chakdlkr.  in  Dkmand- 

ING      STRENCTHDnNG      OF      PaCUFIC.      SOUNDS 

DocTEiNi  That  Is  Good  Amekjcanism 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Senator  Chandlee.  a  E>emocratlc  member 
of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee.  roPe 
in  the  Senate  yesterdiiy  and  strongly  urged 
that  steps  be  taken  Immediately  to  increase 
American  striking  and  defense  power  In  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Aleutians  to  Australia.  He  ] 
deniinded.  too,  that  moie  planes  t>c  sent  to 
China. 

The  Kentucky  Senator,  a  supporter  of  the 
adniinistialion,  was  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee which  last  summer  visited  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutians  A  full  Senate  listened  to  his 
remarks  wltl"  great  attei  tion.  Recent  reports 
of  strong  Japanese  concentiaiions  in  the 
south  Pacific,  plus  General  MacArthur's  plea 
for  greater  air  strength  and  news  that  the 
Japanese  were  persisting  successfully  in  de- 
veloping air  bases  on  Klska  and  Attn,  despite 
American  bombings,  gave  point  to  what  Sen- 
ator Chandlek  said. 

The  Kentucky  Senator  s  warning,  however. 
WIS  met  b  a  statement  from  his  colleague. 
Senator  B.*.»kiey,  Democratic  leader  of  the 
upper  House,  that  the  war  cannot  be  won  by 
stiategists  in  the  Halls  of  Congre&s.  S:-natcr 
Bakkley  further  declared  that  a".',  command- 
ers in  every  area  of  the  war  were  demanding 
more  supplle*  and  men— Including  General 
NCicAithur.  He  was  willing,  he  said,  to  leave 
strategy  decisions  to  the  generals. 

CRTTlCtfXD  OfT  rLOOH 

The  attitude  of  the  Democratic  leader  and 
other  admlnUtratlonists  in  the  Senate  was 
that  the  ppeech  of  Senator  Ch\ndleb  was  un- 
furiunaie.  Some  of  them  went  so  far.  in 
conversation  off  the  floor,  to  say  the  speech 
was  an  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  by 
the  administration.  One  characterized  the 
speech  as  "a  Republican  speech  " 

On  the  contrary,  the  speech  was  a  good 
Demcrratic  speech.  Nothing  could  be  more 
harmful  to  the  administration  than  a  serious 
reverse  In  the  Pacific  area.  The  country  has 
been  tcld  again  and  again  that  the  strategy 
In  this  war  is  to  defeat  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
flrrt  and  then  turn  the  full  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  on  Japan.    In  the 


meantime,  the  Allied  forces  are  to  bold  off 
the  Japanese. 

There  has  been  an  Increasing  feeling  In  thla 
country,  however,  that  net  enough  support  la 
being  aent  to  the  commanders  In  the  faclflc. 
Secretary  of  War  BtlmBon,  only  2  days  ago. 
took  cofnlsanoe  of  thl*  fncUng.  H«  an' 
nounced  that  reinforcements  are  being  seul 
to  Orneral  MacArthur. 

MATiofi  PVT  ON  wonca 

Thi*  li  not  a  «r«r  to  be  fotighl  tlnng  poli'- 
\rn\  U*^p^l.  tJptnocfatle  or  fUmibllran  O^ti* 
eral  MhrArihur  nnrt  A<1m«r«1  itni*^.  wHh  th» 
fiif«M  Mt  \h*'tt  ttommnntl  hdv*  Oimr  ttiMt^r* 
ful   it>hii   Iti   (h#   §tni\h   faelflf'   ntpnt     n>4>y 

it>«m  TH#r  wfii  in  p*muni<  i«  Uwm  t\\* 
*ir»nuiti  wnui)  tb*  ritrniy  hn*  Ui  HmiI  «i 

a»f\0rH\  MaoArUmr*  tirtittftiUorwiird  tfMu 

laraliui)  that  |iind-b«b*d  air  (oitbk  o$  ttia 
AJliMl  Matton*  mu*t  tm  imrtward  lu  niMri  tn« 
growlitc  threat  of  Japan***  *treikKin  ha*  put 

the  Nation  on  notice  Whot  he  ha*  feuld  Int* 
been  more  than  backed  up  by  what  hlt?h 
Australian  olBcials  have  urge<l  The  Chinese 
have  been  knocking  at  the  door  for  month* 
for  greater  aasUtanoe  in  the  way  of  weapon* 
and  planes. 

Some  of  the  Democratic  Senator*  who  list- 
ened to  Senator  CHAMDLn  took  a  different 
position  from  that  of  Senator  Barklit.  Sen- 
ator Georck  of  Georgia,  for  example,  while 
disclaiming  any  attempt  to  Ije  a  military 
Btrategibt.  said  that  with  a  reported  output  of 
more  than  6,000  planes  a  month,  this  country 
Bhotild  be  able  to  send  500  planes  t  Mac- 
Arthur  and  another  500  to  China— or  even 
1.000  to  each. 

UNTOtTUNATE     ITILING 

No  one  expects  the  administration  to  an- 
nounce the  disposition  of  the  military  forces 
and  supplies.  No  one  expects  a  -evclatlon  of 
military  secrets  that  would  be  of  value  to  the 
enemy  But  It  Is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that 
there  should  grow  up  and  spread  al>cut  this 
country  a  feeling  tnat  the  Pacific  area  is  the 
stepchild  of  this  war.  And  it  is  even  more 
uulortunate  that  tliere  should  be  a  whisper- 
ing campaign  that  partisan  politics  have 
something  to  do  with  the  situation 

New  Dealers  are  too  quick  to  see  an  attack 
on  the  administration  In  these  demands — 
such  as  that  voiced  by  Senator  Chandlih— 
for  greater  military  and  naval  strength  In  the 
Pacific  Senator  CHANBLxm  frankly  declared 
that  the  Japanese  are  one  of  the  strongest 
enemies  we  have  In  this  war.  He  Just  as 
frankly  pointed  out  the  error  of  permitting 
them  to  increase  their  strength,  and  the 
danger  not  only  to  Alaska  but  to  the  whole 
Pacific  coart  if  the  Japanese  are  permitted  to 
construct  olr  bases  in  the  Aleutians,  from 
which  they  may  send  bombing  expeditions  to 
disrupt  cur  llr.es  of  supply  and  to  prepare  for 
a  real  attack  on  United  States  t«rritorj-. 

TIMILT  WAaNIKG 

The  eyes  of  the  country  have  tjeen  foctwed 
on  the  Pacific  ever  since  the  dlsastrcus  Jap 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  since  the  faU  of  Singa- 
pore, and  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines. 
There  was  great  encouragement  from  the 
blows  which  have  been  struck  at  Midway,  the 
Coral  Sea.  In  Guadalcanal,  and  New  Guinea. 
But  the  more  recent  report*  of  Japanese  ac- 
tivity in  the  Pacific  have  been  disquieting 

Senator  Chandld  sounded  a  timely  warn- 
ing If  there  was  any  political  Blgnmcanca 
in  It  it  was  good  Democratic  doctrine.  As.de 
from  that,  and  of  greater  Importance.  It  was 
good    American  doctrine. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  Future  of  Small  Business 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,    April    19    (leciislativr    day    of 

Fndau.  April  10).  1943 

Mr.  MURHAY.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  acidres.s  I  recently  clchv- 
ered  at  a  meelin«  of  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Counril  of  Smaller  Business  of 
America  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March 
'26.  1943. 

There  brin'-^  no  objection,  the  address 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Has  Small  Business  a  Future? 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  itpportunlly  at  coming  be(t>re  this  organ- 
1/atlon  of  small  busm..-.i4mcii  to  discus.s  a 
eubjoct  of  paramcutit  miportance  to  the  Na- 
tion— the  future  ol  small  business  In 
America. 

It  it  particularly  gratifying  to  me  because 
I  well  remenibor  the  Interest  your  organiza- 
tion has  tiikt-n  in  preserving  and  strengthen- 
ing the  position  of  small  bu.slness  In  our  na- 
tional economy  In  1940  ydU  .«cnt  your  rep- 
resentatives to  confer  with  the  phitfdrm 
builders  of  both  major  political  partu-,;.  urs- 
ine a  national  policy  of  support  of  small 
bw.Hlness  Botn  major  parties  In  that  year 
adoptt'd  plinits  making  the  preservation  of 
small  business  enterprise  a  vital  national 
aim 

Mtanwhilf  public  Interest  In  the  present 
BtH'us  In  the  future  of  t-mall  business  has 
been  steadily   increa.slng 

Ou;.ng  th?  past  50  years,  the  whole  wo-ld 
haa    seen    »    steady    march    toward    the    mo- 
nopoll7jitlnn  of  Industry  and  commerre       We 
ail  know  what  this  trend  has  actually  accom- 
pli.slifcl  in  some  of  the  KUintMcs  abroad.     In 
Germany,   the  Government   tock   tlie  lead   In 
tile  cartelization   of   her   business  and   Indus- 
try.    Tliat    movement    in    Germany    brought 
Hitler  to  power  und  laid  the  foundation  for 
Its    present     tyrannical     totalitarian     reKtme. 
In  America,  lont;  be'ore  the  war.  the  rise  of 
monopoly    and    the    tipnd    toward   ceiuraiiza- 
tlon  of  Industry   li.id  already  biought  alxiut 
the  amalgamation  of  thousands  of  sma'l  firms 
Into  hu:.;e  flnancial   and  Industrial  organlziv- 
ticns      We  «%tre  rapid. y   being  converted   Into 
H  Nation  of  big  buincss      This  trend  did  not 
come   about    a.s   a    natural  evolution.     As   In 
ether  countries,  it  was  fostered  prunanly  by 
powerful    financial    promoters    who    took    no 
h»ed  of  Its  economic  and  s<>cial  consequences 
Power  and  greed  were  the  mam  fi  rce.s  behind 
tlie  movement     It  had  become  a  common  oc- 
currence  for   promoters    to   clean    up    ten   or 
twenty  million  dollars  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon    m    the.st    corporate    manipulations 
and  con.-oll.lations      In   America,  as   in   Ger- 
many,   we    were   r.^pldly   following    the   road 
to   totaIit.irian.>m       Mai'.y  of   our   statesmen, 
ec -inomlsts      ai;d     businessmen     fore.saw     the 
coui-equerces  of  this  course     To  prevent  this 
trend,  lon^;  ago  antitrust   laws  were  enacted. 
The  enforcoment  of  those  laws    however,  has 
been  intermittent  and  at  b«^st  has  rcntnbuted 
ri».ely    to    retard    tho    growth    of    monopoly 
An'lmoncpoly  enforcement  alone  will  not  ar- 
rest the  trend  toward  coJlectivism      We  must 
establish  a  fixed  national  policy  against  the 
further    concentration    of    business    and    en- 
courage a  program  of  decentralization      The 
N.itlcn   must    be   thoroui'hlv  arcu.^ed   against 
the  danger  of  the  coUectlvistlc  economy  we 
ha\e  iKen  building. 


A  f*'W  official  figures  might  Illustrate  this 
point  By  1938.  less  than  5  prrcent  of  all  the 
corporations  reporting  tr)  the  Oovernment 
owned  87  percent  cf  the  assets  of  those  cor- 
porations. One-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  cor- 
porations owr.ed  50  percent  rt  the  combined 
net  Income,  whil;-  4  percent  cf  the  corpora- 
tions earned  84  percent  of  the  total  net 
profits. 

The  Temporary  National  Ecciiiomlc  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Congress  h.id 
delved  Into  this  question  In  a  most  thor- 
ough manner  In  its  final  rep(;rt.  published 
in  March.   Ui41,  that  committee  stated: 

"Most  of  the  Wealth  and  Income  of  the 
country  is  owned  by  a  few  large  corporations 
•  •  •  those  corp<Tratlonfl  are  owned  In 
turn  by  an  Infinitesimally  small  number  of 
people  •  •  •  the  profits  from  the  c.pera- 
tlons  of  these  corporations  go  to  a  very  small 
group,  opportunltif  8  for  new  enterprises, 
whether  corporate  or  individual,  are  constant- 
ly  being   restricted  " 

The  general  claim  that  centralization  of 
Industry  raises  efflitlcncy  In  production  has 
been  found  to  be  without  foundation.  The 
great  mergers  In  this  country  have  In  meat 
Instances  merely  brought  together  diverse 
l:Klu>-tries.  whicil  only  added  to  the  burdens 
of  maniigement  unfamiliar  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  individual  industries  which 
they  had  absorbed 

Similarly,  the  claim  that  centrallz.Ttlon  Is 
Justified  because  it  facilitates  the  develop- 
ment of  new  method.s  and  Inventions  haa 
been  clearly  disproved  The  U  S  Patent 
Office  statistics  show  that  of  nil  the  patents 
l.s.-ui'd  between  1921  and  19.J8,  42  9  percent 
went  to  individuals  and  M  5  percent  to  17.^71 
small  coiporatlons.  Thus  indivlfluals  and 
small  corporations  nccmintrd  for  77  4  percent 
of  nil  the  patents  i.-sued  within  that  period 
Mr  PYatik  B  Jcwett,  president  of  the  great- 
est l.iboratory  of  big  business— the  Bell 
Laboratories,  Inc.  confirms  this  finding  In 
the  following  statement; 

Fundamental  patents  which  mark  b  g 
changes  in  the  arts  are  more  hkely  to  come 
from  the  outside  than  from  the  Inside  I 
think.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  chai'ces 
are  10  to  1  that  the  fundamental  Idea  will 
come  from  outside  the  big  laboratories  " 

It  1.S  ccmmonly  Itncwn  tti.i*  big  corpora- 
tions are  quite  often  the  gr.tveyards  of  new 
discoveries  and  Inventions  They  resist 
change  and  progress  and  yield  only  to  pres- 
sure from  competitors  They  often  buy  up 
new  Inventions  in  order  to  prevent  the  rise  of 
competition  which  would  force  them  to  In- 
stitute changes  In  their  Industrial  establish- 
ments 

With  the  advent  of  the  war.  this  trend  to- 
ward centralization  iias  been  greatly  ac- 
celerated The  larger  corporations  were  well 
represented  in  Washington:  the  prfx-urement 
officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission had  a  hl^^h  regard  for  thfse  big  con- 
cerns because  of  their  engineering  stafTs  and 
their  plant  cap;, cities  to  absorb  war  con- 
tracts It  was  much  easier  to  deal  with  the 
big  corporations  than  with  a  multitude  of 
small  ones.  Therefore,  when  war  orders  be- 
gan to  flow.  It  was  natural  that  thev  should 
go  first   to  such   llrms 

By  the  end  of  .942.  we  discovered  that  252 
firms  had  been  aAarded  prime  war  contracts 
totaling  about  $(17,400  OtXi.OOO:  that  a  single 
corpxiration.  the  Oenerai  Mot(  rs  Corporattcn, 
had  received  $7.2M.0O0  0O0  In  war  orders;  that 
16  big  firms  had  been  awarded  each  over 
$  1 .0(X)  000  000  In  prime  contracts 

Meanwhile,  a  shortage  of  raw  material 
bess'an  to  affect  the  small  plants  There  was 
not  sufficient  raw  material  for  l>oth  war  and 
civilian  production.  Civilian  production  was 
curtailed  and  in  some  instances.  It  had  to 
be  suspended  altogether  because  war  require- 
ments   had    priority. 

Without  war  orders  and  without  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  production  of  civilian  goods, 
many  of  the  184,000  Uidustnal  units  of  our 


I  economy  were  faced  with  ruin.  To  this  were 
ad:led  the  problems  of  labor,  rationing,  freeze 
orders,  etc  ,  all  of  which  greatly  aggravated 
the  conditions  facing  small  burlne.ss  m  gen- 
eral. 

Instead  of  converting  the  smaller  plants 
to  war  production,  the  Government,  at  the 
outset,  w;.s  induced  to  embark  upon  an  ex- 
tensive prrgram  of  plant  expan.slcu.  Ey  the 
middle  of  March  1943  the  Defense  Plants 
Corporation  had  authorized  the  construction 
of  new  plants  for  the  war  effort  valued  at 
$9,175  190.258.  an  Investment  corresponding 
to  nlnety-thousand-and-odd  manufacturing 
and  mining  companies  of  the  United  States 
in  1939  A  blmilar  program  of  expansion  was 
financed   by  private  caj.ntal. 

This  unprecedented  expansion  program 
called  for  great  quantities  of  critical  mate- 
rials, manpower,  and  skilled  technicians. 
With  the  war  demands  mounting  by  the  hour, 
the  satisfaction  of  those  addition;'.!  require- 
ments for  the  construction  of  the  new  plants - 
and  all  the  appurtenant  devices  and  ma- 
chines e.'sential  for  their  operation  had  to 
be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  civil- 
ian economy.  This  drastically  affected  the 
raw-material  requirements  of  the  m;inufar- 
turing  enterprises  engrgcd  In  civilian  pio- 
ductlon 

In  due  time,  the  plight  of  j^mall  manufac- 
turing units  was  bound  to  have  serious  reper- 
cussions upon  the  situation  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  establishments  The  flow  of  mer- 
chandise was  gradually  being  redixed  to  n 
trickle;  in  some  Im^ances  it  was  suspended 
altogether  Stocks  on  h;ind  began  to  grow 
shorter,  and  without  much  prospect  for  im- 
provement stores  esj>ecially  in  the  hardware 
and  similar  lines,  beijan  tr  shut  down  Busi- 
ness generally  wa.-;  affe<  ted  What  this  might 
mean  to  our  econcmy  if  permuted  to  con- 
tinue. I  need  not  review  b'-fore  an  audience 
which  is  fully  cognizant  of  its  impllcatlor.s. 
When  we  consider  that  In  19:39  there  were 
about  1  600.000  small  retailers  and  about 
70.000  sniall  wholesalers  In  the  country,  we 
can  easily  understand  hew  many  millions  of 
lives  are  affected  by  this  situation.  What 
affects  these  small  merchants  in  turn  affects 
thousands  of  others  who  deper.d  upon  th«'m 
for  trade  or  service,*  Thus,  whatever  h'r's 
one  segment  of  our  economy,  inevitably 
proves  detrimental  to  our  economy  in  gen- 
eral. They  are  all  links  in  one  chain,  with 
the  weakest  link  determining  the  strength 
of  the  chain  as  a  whole 

Sensing  the  oncoming  econc>mlc  hurricane 
which  was  developing  14  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  I  Introduced  a  resolution  In  '"ongress 
on  October  8.  194u,  providing  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  special  Senate  committee  to  study 
and  survey  the  problem.s  of  small  business 
enterprises  The  resolution  was  finally 
adopted  and  this  special  Senate  committee 
soon  began  to  function. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  members  cf  this 
Senate  committee.  Demcnrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  have  been  working  In  perfect 
harmony  toward  cur  objectives  Your  own 
State  of  Ohio  Is  contributing  m  no  small 
measure  to  the  w  rk  at  hand  Y<nir  senior 
Senator.  Hon  Robert  A  Tapt  hns  been  one 
of  the  most  active  and  constructive  members 
en  the  committee  He  has  been  giving  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  his  recogni?.ed  talents 
to  help  solve  these  .serious  economic  prob- 
lems Ycur  Junior  Senator.  Hon  Harold  H. 
BtTHTON.  although  not  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, has  also,  frcm  the  very  start,  taken 
an  active  part  In  th**  task  cf  preserving  and 
strengtheniiis  small  business.  Our  commit- 
tee ha.s  acted  with  unanimity  on  every  prob- 
lem thus  far  considered.  A  s'milar  commit- 
tee has  been  set  up  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Hon  Wright  Patman  and  It  has  been  equally 
effective  in  meeting  this  great  national 
problem. 

Much  ha?  already  been  accomplished,  but 
much  more  remains  to  Le  done  if  small  bu.i- 


iiid  which  are  mo.t  tried  in  actual  u.e.  |  United  States  and  Britain  on  Japan. 
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neas  is  to  weather  the  atorm  brougbt  atxmt 
by  the  ccDdltions  I  have  dcacrlbed.  now 
greatly  accelerated  by  ttoe  war.  Time  will 
not  permit  me  to  give  you  a  dctaUed  ac- 
count of  cur  achievementa. 

The  wGik  of  thes«  congreaslorJl  commit- 
tees has  contributed  greatly  toward  making 
the  country  small-buaineaa-mlnded.  Both 
committees  are  working  In  complete  harmcny 
with  one  end  In  view — the  preaervalion  of 
small  bualnces.  The  weight  ol  an  awakened 
public  opmk.n  and  tbe  conatant  prodd'ngs 
of  the  CL-mmltt^e  have  foroed  the  scveial  na- 
tional procurement  agencies  to  rt  cognize 
small  buBlneae  enterpciae  In  awarding  con- 
tracts. Thousai.da  trf  small  busineaa  enter- 
priaea  throughout  the  country  bave  already 
beuebted  from  theme  activitiefc. 

Frequent  commute*  hearings  have  brought 
out  many  aiartUng  revelauons,  at,  you  have 
no  doubt  read  in  the  presa.  UmU  exposed 
by  our  cosnmittee.  in  one  Army  prccurtmcnt 
district,  for  example,  about  85  percent  of  all 
tlie  war  contiacta  were  being  received  from 
Washington  earmarked  for  a  few  large  llrrus. 
SiUiiliJrly,  ail  uuiloima  lor  naval  ofTlctrs  were 
ordered  frcm  two  big  manufactuiera,  to  the 
exclusion  of  bundreda  of  snMiUer  tailoring 
esubltehments  which  could  have  given  Just 
as  satisf artery  »ervice.  These  conditions  liave 
been  rectified,  thua  alTordlng  many  smaller 
establishments  an  opportunity  to  contribvite 
their  share  to  the  war  effort  and  remain  in 
bu-slr^ss  until  fairer  weather  Is  with  ua  once 
more  Similar  efTcrts  are  l)elng  carried  out  in 
all  areas  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  enacted  legtslatlon  creating  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  to  help  dis- 
tribute war  work  and  finance  small  manu- 
facturers able  and  wlfUng  to  take  war  orders 
Tl'.is  agency  has  been  provided  with  a  fund 
of  $150,000,000  and  full  authority  to  take 
prime  contracta  itself  and  farm  them  out  to 
smaller  units.  Of  course,  this  was  some- 
thing new  In  the  annals  of  our  Oovernment 
runctlon.«5  and  It  haa  taken  some  time  to 
eiTectlvelT  launch  it*  activlttea.  However,  it 
has  already  succeeded  In  aiding  many  small 
firms.  It  is  now  perfecting  It?  field  organi- 
zation whetT  smnll  plants  will  be  given  con- 
sideration without  having  to  run  to  Wash- 
ington  In  queyt  of  war  contracts 

in  this  connection,  it  Is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  Army  and  Nary  are  now  fully  coop- 
erating with  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration. They  have  themselves  set  up  In 
their  procurement  agencies  small  business 
units  to  cooperate  with  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  and  see  that  small  plants 
are  remembered  vrhen  contracts  are  being 
awBided  Prom  now  on.  we  are  looking  for 
more  tangible  results  frcm  that  source  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Ccrxxiratlon.  Co!  Robert  W  Johnson,  an  able 
and  experienced  executive,  it  Is  fair  to  ex- 
jject  that  sm.-.Il  business  will  be  able  to 
Pfcure  a  greatly  increased  fhare  of  wsr  work 
We  have  enacted  legislation  to  help  thou- 
K.nnds  of  dealers  aT»d  distributors,  affected  by 
rationing  regulations,  to  borrow  from  the 
Reconstruction  Pinance  Corporation  on  their 
stocks  of  meiThandlae  or  to  dtspoee  their 
stocks  to  the  Corporation  This  legislation 
was  ertremely  beneficial  to  the  thousands  of 
automolJlle  dealers  of  the  Nation  affected  by 
the  stoppage  of  automobile  production  ard 
•  tiontng  of  cars,  as  well  as  others  affected  by 
like     jnditions. 

We  have  brotight  atxjut  legislation  to  re- 
move, as  far  as  practicable,  the  unnecessary 
burdens  Imposed  by  the  multiplicity  of  forms 
and  questionnaires  sent  out  by  Federal  agen- 
cies— an  e^asiseratlnf  situation  which  was 
costing  business  very  dearly  In  time  and  labor. 
Qu'te  a  number  of  other  measures  are  In 
process  of  legislative  sttidy.  Our  committee 
is  sponsoring  legWatlon  to  create  an  admln- 
Istratlcm  of  civilian  supply.  The  Importance 
of  this  proposed  legislation  Is  generally  ap- 
preciated.    The  wellare  of  the  people  on  the 


honie  front  is  vital  to  the  successful  jjroaecu- 
tlon  of  the  war.  Without  the  wholehearted 
effort  of  our  workers  In  the  mines  and  lac- 
tones sustained  through  the  efficient  main- 
tenance Lf  our  civilian  life,  our  armed  forces 
w  )Uld  be  crippled, 

Ihia  Is  a  war  of  production.  We  are  faced 
nnt  only  with  stupendous  production  sched- 
ules for  our  own  men  tout  for  our  gallant  allies 
who  are  with  us  in  this  figlit  to  a  flnliJi  fur 
tho  preservation  of  human  liberty  and 
dignity.  A  subcommittee  o»i  mines  and 
mining,  which  I  recently  appointed,  will  soon 
Introduce  a  bill  to  bring  abcut  an  expansicn 
lu  the  productlOQ  of  metals  and  minerals 
e&^utial  in  the  war  effort  and  alao  In  our 
civilian  economy. 

During  the  past  9  or  10  years  scores  of  blTls 
were  introduced  in  Congress  to  provide 
equity  capital  for  small  businesa.  Thus  far 
no  legislation  has  resulted.  Kow  one  of  our 
bubcommittee*  la  preparing  a  comprehensive 
bUl  baaed  on  the  principles  underlying  the 
Federal  Housing  Act  to  provide  long-term 
loan*  for  snaall  bualnesa.  I  am  sure  this  will 
prove  a  most  helpful  measure  In  preserving 
and  fostering  small  business  enterprise. 

Another  subcommittee  is  formulating  legis- 
lation to  prevent  tUg  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  tire  dealera  from  nKWopollzlng  the 
industry  in  the  field  through  branch  bcusea  j 
and  agencies  IT  enacted  this  measure  will 
help  retain  the  tire  buslneaa  in  the  bands 
at  the  small  independents. 

In  the  course  o*  the  administration  of  the 
act  creating  the  Smaller  War  PlanU  Corpo- 
ration certain  weakneaaca  have  been  diactoaed. 
We  are  now  preparing  amendmenta  to 
strengthen  that  measure  and  make  It  more 
effective  and  serviceable  to  small  bualnesa 
enterprise 

Our  committee  haa  been  acting  as  ilalaon 
for  small  buslneaa  enterprtees  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  procurement  agencies,  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  OAce  of  Price 
Administration  and  an  other  Government 
ftgenciea  whose  functlona  are  affecting  their 
existence.  We  have  been  Instrumental  In 
directly  aiding  many  such  aroaller  units  of 
our  economy  to  secure  war  contracta  when 
they  were  about  to  close  dovm  through  the 
exigeix;lea  of  the  war. 

Our  committee  haa  published  many  re- 
ports of  its  aclhrrtles  which  have  found  wide 
circulation  throtighout  the  country,  I  must 
give  the  American  press  full  credit  for  Its 
splendid  cooperation  in  giving  wide  circula- 
tion to  our  findings  and  our  reports.  The 
committee  and  I  personally  appreciate  very 
much  this  valuable  service  and  patriotic  ef- 
fort on  their  part. 

WHAT   DO   Wk   M»AM   kT    PMSkRVIMC   SMALL 
•UBiNasa? 

When  the  term  "small  business '  Is  men- 
tioned, many  people  think  of  the  corner 
grocery  store  and  wonder  what  all  the  shout- 
ing is  about.  If  that  store  should  dt«ppear 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  many  people  think,  no 
great  harm  will  IwfaU  them.  When  we  use 
the  phrase  "aniall  busmesa"  some  people 
are  led  to  think  that  since  It  Is  only  sniall 
business,  it  is  not  wcxrth  while  losing  sleep 
over  it.  much  leas  to  make  an  e«ort  to  a«tu- 
allv  preserve  It. 

Pew  of  those  who  think  in  that  vein 
reahie  that  what  is  commonly  called  small 
buetnesa  U  in  reality  the  Uxgeat  segment 
of  our  Inchistrlal  and  dlstrHwtion  economy. 
In  my  vernacular,  the  term  "amaU  bti«ine«" 
means  any  buslneaa  which  la  genuinely  en- 
gaged In  cotnpeUtkJO  with  others  In  tha 
same  line  and  is  not  a  part  of  a  monopoly 
group  or  doas  not  control  a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  trade  in  a  given  Industry.  This 
applies  to  busiDcas  units  In  the  manufac- 
turing sa  wril  as  distrllwtlon  business. 

Btatlstlcs  as  of  July  i9*a  Indicate  that 
business    enterprises    with    a    tangible    net 


worth  in  excess  of  $90,000  sccoimtcd  for  9  7 
percent  of  the  total  ntmiber  of  business  or- 
ganizationa  in  our  whole  economy,  while  the 
so-called  small  bustneas  represented  903 
percent.  These  flgtircs  prove  the  relative  Im- 
portance small  bualnesa  is  playing  In  our 
economic  system.  It  ta  the  most  truly  and 
effective  competitive  section  of  American 
buelneFS. 

The  enllfbtened  big  bosliieas  esecuUve  ci 
today  ks  not  unmlndftil  at  the  dependence 
cil  the  larger  ctfganlzatlona  upon  the  smaller 
business  urUts  for  their  welfare  Many  big 
enterprises  fljod  an  outlet  among  the  smaller 
manufacturing  planU  for  their  aamlflnlabed 
products,  and  as  for  distribution,  most  of 
them  are  praeUeally  entirely  dependent 
upon  small  tra^tneas. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  <hi 
Small  Business  seme  months  afro.  Mr  Philip 
B.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  Oeneral  Xlectrte 
Oo..  said: 

"If  small  btutness  goes,  big  bostnces  does 
not  have  any  future  except  to  become  the 
economic  arm  ot  a  totalitarian  state,  such  as 
is  the  caae  In  Germany  and  Italy  •  •  • 
Out  of  flexibility,  the  vigor,  and  the  compe- 
tltkm  afforded  by  amall  btislneas  comes  the 
constant  spark  that  has  made  free  American 
enterprise  one  of  the  great  progressive  forces 
in  the  struggle  at  man  for  maatery  of  the 
physical  universe." 

If  such  an  attitude  had  predominance  in 
the  past  among  the  big  bnatness  Interesta  of 
America,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for 
congressional  committees  to  deal  with  small 
bualnesa  problems;  there  would  have  been  no 
prcblems  Unfortunately,  his  Is  one  of  the 
voices  in  the  wIMemeas.  For  80  years,  big 
business  haa  allowed  itself  to  l>e  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  ushering  in  collectivism  In  the 
United  Statea. 

From  another  source,  from  the  mouth  of 
big  finance,  there  oomes  another  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  Importance  of  small  business 
not  only  to  our  economy  Imt  to  our  very  ex- 
istence oa  a  free  Nation. 

"The  perpetiiatlou  of  these  small  business 
plants  and  other  small  businesfies."  wrote  the 
Index  of  the  New  York  Trust  Co..  "is  of 
national  import,  because  small  bu&luesa 
has  long  been  considered  a  bulwark  of  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise.  Suc- 
cessful operation  of  small  business  through- 
out the  Nation  la  generally  accompanied  by  a 
diffusion  oX  economic  power,  normally  gives 
to  txith  producer  and  conBumcr  a  wider  lati- 
tude of  choice,  and  Insofar  as  it  affects  politi- 
cal power,  helps  to  make  possil>ie  the  con- 
tinuation of  civil  liberties." 

There  is  another  voice — the  voice  of  the 
monopoly  and  cartel  group.  That  voice  la 
now  silent.  The  war  la  on.  and  while  our 
boys  are  shedding  their  blood  on  distant 
battlefields  to  the  er.d  that  our  liberties  and 
Ir«cdom  may  fcmain  with  us  for  all  time,  it 
might  be  construed  aa  unpaUloilc  to  advo- 
cate at  this  time  further  cenualizaUon  of 
econonalc  power  and  Inftuence.  However. 
In  certain  ifuartera  they  yet  make  themselvea 
felt  quite  perceptibly. 

In  years  past,  we  have  beard  a  great  deal 
about  the  need  for  more  business  in  Govern- 
ment and  less  Oovernment  In  business.  Tliis 
propagsnda  has  been  quite  effective. 

We  have  bad  more  buatnas  in  Government 
sU  right,  tout  It  haa  been  big  business,  and 
the  result  Ihs  been  dlsastroos  to  small  buai- 
ncas.  It  was  big  buslneaa  in  Government 
that  pennltted  and  fostered  the  rapid  cen- 
Uallxatioa  at  bvmtntm  In  this  country  dunnf 
the  decade  followtng  the  laat  war.  U  waa  big 
budncaa  In  Oov«mme»t  that  slewed  dofwa 
the  enforcement  at  anUmocopolylfcWa  and 
bitK^t  aa  the  tnllation  and  Wall  Street  col- 
lapse of  1929.  I  think  it  can  be  charged  steo 
that  big  business  Influence  In  the  various  war 
agencies  in  Washington  contributed   to  the 
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establish  a  fUcd  luitional  p<ilicy  against  the 
further  concriuraiion  of  business  and  en- 
courage a  program  of  decentraUzathm  The 
Nation  nuii-t  be  ihorou>'hly  arju.^ed  agaln*t 
the  danm>r  of  the  coUetilvisnc  ecouoniy  we 
have  been  building. 


curtailed  and  In  some  instances,  it  had  to 
be  suspended  altogether  because  war  require- 
ments   had    priority. 

Without  war  orders  and  without  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  production  of  civilian  goods, 
many  oX  the  184  000  industrial  units  ot  our 


lee  na.-=  ii»,  :.  ...f:  up  ni  The  Hou^^e  of  Repre- 
.-^entativp-  u:;dpr  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Hon  Wright  Patman  and  It  ha«  been  equally 
effective  in  meiting  ih;s  great  national 
problem. 

Much  h.i?  already  been   accomplished    but 
much  incri'  leinains  to  he  done  il  small  bu-i- 
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process  en   irgiainiivr-  siuuj. 

Is  sponsoring  legtel&tlon  to  create  an  admln- 
l-stratlon  of  ctTin«n  irapply.  The  importance 
of  this  proposed  legislation  Is  generwHy  ap- 
preciated.    The  welfare  of  the  people  on  the 


applies  to  buainesi  unite  to  tti«  manufac- 
tnrtng  aa  wril  aa  dirtrlfcwtion  bustoeaa. 
etattotlca   a»   of  July    19«   indicate   that 

business    enterprises    with    a    tangible    net 
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conrentratliin  of  war  orders  In  the  hands  of 
big  concerns  and  brought  about  much  of  the 
costly  plaiu  expu:i&iou  at  CUivernnient  ex- 
p.^nse  while  completely  IgimrinK  the  capacity 
of  smiill  plaiiLb  to  help  in  the  war  work 

I  must  confes.s  that  the  pre.-«'Ut  .ndmlni.^tra- 
tlon  In  W.ishinman  df>  e^ves  much  of  the 
criticism  which  has  Ijeen  leveled  at  it  In  per- 
mitting the  wur-pmductit.n  prM(jrnm  to  be 
controlled  almost  exclusively  by  big  bu.smess 
li  terest.'j  We  have  b<iwed  tfK)  much  during 
the  past,  and  particularly  duiiiig  the  present 
war.  to  the  bijf-busiries.s  executives  of  the 
Nation  Thry  nuist  be  held  responsible  for 
home  ."enous  ml-stakes.  su'  h  a.s  the  failurr  to 
projjerly  plan  foreshential  production  of  steel, 
of  synthetic  rubber,  of  strategic  and  critical 
minerals,  and  other  scarce  raw  materials. 

I  do  not  condemn  biK  business  indii^crlml- 
nately  Many  of  our  big  indu.strlal  ln.stitu- 
tlona  have  made  almost  miraculou.s  contribu- 
tions to  war  produftioii  If  bik;  businesa  can 
be  big.  cfllcient  and  successful  on  its  merits, 
there  Is  no  ba.sis  for  criticism. 

I  do  condemn  big  business,  however,  for 
Feeking  to  stifle  the  institution  of  free  com- 
petitive private  enterprl.se — for  trying  to 
«obble  up  everything — for  entering  Into 
monopolistic  agreements  and  cartel.*!  of  for- 
eign nations  designed  to  freeze  out  small 
concerns,  raise  prices,  and  restrain  production 
In  this  country  and  which,  incidentally,  has 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  whole  war  effort. 
I  condemn  big  business  for  seeking  to  strani^le 
competitors  In  the  home  market  and  lor 
creating  sume  of  the  serious  social  problems 
In  the  big  industrial  centers  of  our  country 
_Xosultln<  from  greedy  collect lvi>tic  policies. 
Big  businessmen  generally  must  fce|u;in  tf  see 
more  eye  to  eye  with  men  like  Mr  Reed  of 
the  Oeneral  Electric  Co  .  whose  utterance  I 
have  just  quoted,  announcing  the  truism 
that.  "If  small  busmesa  goes,  big  bu.'lness  does 
not  have  any  future  except  to  become  the 
economic  arm  of  a  totalitarian  state,  such  as 
Is  the  case  In  Germany  and  Italy  "  These 
Hre  the  forces  against  which  we  and  all  the 
other  freedom-loving  peoples  are  arrayed — • 
this  Is  what  we  are  determined  to  stamp  out 
in  the  International  arena,  and  are  equally 
determined  to  prevent  Its  taking  hold  in  our 
country 

Big  business  must  be  brought  to  see  that 
by  endangering  our  system  of  private,  com- 
petitive enterprise  they  are  also  Imperiling 
their  own  existence  If  their  policies  are 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusion.  It  will 
mean  that  eventually  t*)talitnrlanism  will 
be  the  fate  of  this  country  Whether  It  be 
brown,  black,  or  red  makes  very  little  dlf- 
lerence  The  freedom  which  the  founders  of 
this  Republic  had  estnblLshed  for  us  and 
which  made  It  possible  for  us  to  grow  rich 
and  prosperous  and  the  world  s  greatest  in- 
fluence for  human  welfare  will  be  no  more. 
That.  I  am  sure.  Is  not  what  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  want  That.  I  am  equally 
certain,  is  what  Americans  will  never  permit 
to  happen  here 

That  19  why  we.  In  both  House.*;  of  Con- 
gresa.  are  unanimous  In  the  resolve  to  fight 
totalitarianism  abroad  and  stand  guard  over 
our  cherished  institutions  at  home  That  Is 
why  I  am  confident  the  Nation  will  stand 
back  of  the  Congress  In  this  struggle  to  pre- 
serve the  true  character  of  free,  private  com- 
petitive enterprise,  which  has  afforded  cur 
American  people  an  opportunity  for  expre.ss- 
Ing  themselves  freely  In  the  respective  fields 
of  their  choice.  Such  people  will  never  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  economic  feudalists, 
whether  they  be  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin. 
Whoever  helps  maintain  free  and  untram- 
tneled  small  business  is  therefore  helping  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  now  ItKked  In  mortal 
combat  with  the  would-be  enslavers  of  man- 
kind 
1  thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

or   MISSOt'RI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondau.  April  19  ylcoislative  day  of 
Friday.  April  16  >    1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
inserted  in  tlie  Appendix  of  tlie  Record 
a  speech  delivered  before  the  tna.ss 
demonstration  meeting,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  St.  Louis  Council  of  the 
American  Jewi.sh  Con^'ress.  by  Col.  John 
J,  Griflln.  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Draft  Boards  of  St,  Louis,  Mo, 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  addrc?^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  today  Jfiin  forces  with  all  human  hearts 
throughout  the  world,  that  are  not  calloused 
by  the  practices  of  the  forces  of  evil,  in 
protest  against  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  the  Nazi  oppressors.  If  we  as  Christians 
do  not  raLse  our  voices  In  protest  against  this 
persecution  by  using  our  talents  and  power 
to  stop  It  then  we  are  not  exercising  the 
precepts  of  Christian  mercy  and  charity  that 
is  our  belief 

It  Is  of  little  use  uttering  tirades  against 
aiitl-Semiti.sm  unless  such  tirades  arc  ac- 
companied by  action;  that  action  must  be 
Of  the  type  and  kind  that  will  stir  public 
op'nlon  the  world  over,  to  bring  relief  of 
every  possible  kind  of  succor  the  victims  of 
this  appalling  cruelty  of  the  Nazis  and  bring 
an  end  to  thLs  human  brutality  Words  are 
weak  and  cold — deeds  and  speedy  deeds  are 
needed  to  put  a  stop  to  this  brutal  campaign 
for  the  extermination  of  a  race.  Justice 
must  be  done — and  quickly 

The  blood  of  Inrocent  victims  of  this 
savage  hatred  cries  aloud  from  earth  to  the 
higliest  heavens  for  vengeance.  Almighty 
God  who  has  said  "Vengeance  Is  Mine"  cer- 
tainly will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  that  cry. 
Tlie  guilty  will  suffer  in  the  measure  of  the 
cruelty  they  have  perpetrated,  but  yet  this 
thought  gives  little  cons^olation  to  those  who 
are  at  this  moment  suffering  tortures  more 
extreme  than  human  suffering  ever  Inflicted 
on  a  helpless  people  by  a  pltiles.s  persecutor. 

I  believe  that  persecution  and  murder  of 
a  defenseless  pt-ople  solely  because  of  the 
manner  In  which  they  pay  homage  to  their 
Creator  or  because  they  came  of  a  race  differ- 
ent from  the  majority  of  people  who  make 
up  the  nation  in  which  they  reside.  Is  as 
abhorrent  and  cruel  as  was  the  butchering  of 
the  first-born  of  Israel  by  the  order  of  Herod. 

Hoh'  Writ  informs  us  that  from  Terah  of 
Ur.  father  of  Abraham,  grew  a  race  of  people 
whose  principal  pursuit  was  agriculture,  and 
yet  who,  by  necessity,  were  constrained  to 
leave  country  districts  and  concentrate  in 
large  cities,  who  have  been  the  medium  of 
evolving  and  promulgating  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments upon  which  rests  the  entire 
structure  known  as  moral  law,  which  is  the 
great  dividing  line  l>etween  man  and  beast; 
a  people  whose  nobl<>st  quality  was  that  of 
their  devotion  to  and  their  following  of  the 
teachings  of  God,  through  Moses  delivered 
to  them.  We  have  read  In  Holy  Writ  of  their 
wanderings  In  the  wllderneasi  of  their  wars 
with  the  Philistines;  of  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, regulated  by  Judges;  of  their  selection 
of  Saul  as  their  first  king.  We  have  read 
of  the  glories  of  David  and  of  his  successes 


In  war.  finance  governm.enf.  and  literature. 
We  know  of  Solomon  and  his  almost  unbe- 
lievable wisdom  and  riches  We  follow  these 
people  throug*-  their  triumphs  and  sorrows, 
through  their  clashes  with  Cyrus,  with  Ro- 
man Itgions,  with  English  and  Spanish  kings, 
and  we  find  them  finally  scattered  throughout 
Holland.  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Poland  In 
Germany,  In  Ru^iai  and  we  ki-cw  that  today 
there  are  about  15.0C00C0  of  this  ancient 
people  still  distinct;  and  that  for  no  reason, 
save  only  the  tyrannical  whim  of  a  Hitler, 
that  tl.ey  are  being  driven  fiom  their  homes, 
robbed  of  their  property  that  they  and  their 
children  are  b;  Ing  slaughtered  by  the  armed 
sV.dlers  of  Hitler  There  are  about  3  000  000 
Jews  in  Poland:  1.500  000  In  the  I'kralne; 
2  500  000  in  Russia,  and  500  000  in  Germany. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  there  are 
approximately  4  250.000  Jews,  most  of  these 
re.-ldlng  In  Greater  New  York. 

I  know  from  my  personal  experience,  as 
does  every  other  citizen  of  this  community, 
that  the  Jew  Is  a  law-abiding,  patriotic  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  he  Is 
in  ardent  favor  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  in  the  worship  cf 
his  Creator  I  know  that  these  people  pay 
their  debts  and  but  few  of  them  are  objects 
of  charity  upon  any  municipality  or  State     I 

I    know  that  they  are  among  the  most  charitable 

I  people  I  have  ever  met  There  has  never 
been  a  movement  In  this  city  or  any  other 

1  city  of  the  United  Statas  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  but  that  the  Jew  ha.s  been  muntfl- 

I  cent  in  his  contributions  toward  charity — 
charity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  orphan, 
charity  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  charity  for 
those  that  have  been  struck  by  pestilence  or 
by  wind  or  by  earthquake 

I  know  that  history  puts  down  as  tlie  most 
gifted  and  scholarly  of  the  children  of  Adam 
a  vast  number  of  Jews  Among  these  I 
might  casually  mention  Meyerbeer,  Mendel- 
ssohn, Rubinstein,  Disraeli,  Spinoza.  Heine. 
Wassermann,  Einstein.  Koch,  Freud.  Michel- 
son,  and   the  Rothschild  family. 

It  was  in  1698  that  the  American  people 
were  so  outraged  by  the  manner  in  \.hich 
Weyler,  general  of  the  Spanish  Armies  in 
Cuba,  treated  women  and  children  and  old 
men  confined  in  what  Is  known  as  concen- 
tration camps,  that  they  began  a  campaign 
of  denunciation  of  these  barbarities,  which 

resulted  in  the  United  States  of  America 
going  to  war  with  Spain  and  liberating  Cuba. 
It  was  In  1917,  primarily  because  of  the  im- 
pending doom  which  the  armies  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  were  bringing  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  the  French  Republic,  that  our 
Nation  struck  a  blow  that  brought  victory  to 
the  armies  of  the  Allie.«.  and  now.  today,  we. 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  whatever 
creed  and  from  whatever  ancient  stock  de- 
scended, say  to  the  victims  of  the  cruel 
butchers  of  Hitler  s  army.  "For  this  crime  we 
promise.  In  the  name  of  God,  to  rescue  these 
people  and  to  punlsli  all  guilty  for  this  in- 
humanity to  defenseless  persons,  and  I  say 
to  the  people  residing  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  If  you  come  to  the  haven  of 
America  we  will  bid  you  welcome;  and  we 
promise  that  if  you  will  but  come  here  that 
you  will  enjoy  every  right  and  every  privilege 
that  Is  guaranteed  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  that  immortal  document  called  our 
Constitution  ■• 

The  meeting  today  being  a  stop  Hitler  dem- 
onstration. In  my  opinion  the  best  way  to 
'  do  that  is  to  defeat  Hitler  and  all  the  Hitlers 
cf  the  world  with  their  followers  so  decisively 
I  that  never  again  will  such  a  scourge  of  human 
I  depravity  be  attempted.  To  do  this  there  are 
I    three  things   necessary: 

I  1.  That  the  people  of  the  world  turn  their 
I  minds  and  their  hearts  to  the  Ood  in  heaven 
I  and  recognize  divine  authority  and  live  ac- 
I    cordingly. 
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2  P!.ice  more  value  upon  living  their  lives 
under  the  precepts  of  decency  and  honesty 
and  less  value  upon  the  material  things. 

3  Forget  differences  of  a  political  or  racial 
nature  and  unite  as  a  united  American  people 
has  never  been  united  before. 

If  you  and  I  and  every  American  worthy  of 
the  name,  as  members  of  the  civilian  army, 
will,  as  a  united  American  people,  do  our 
job  at  home  in  the  same  united,  unselfish 
way  our  armed  forces  are  doing  it  on  32  Ironts. 
you  mav  rest  aa^ured  that  the  defeat  ol  Killer 
will  be"  swift  and  thorough,  Satan  aRain 
driven  back  into  the  depths  of  hell  from 
•which  he  emergtd  to  bring  the  battle  of  anti- 
God  into  the  open. 


The  Eagle  Thai  Is  Remembered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  April  16  >,  1943 

Mr,  i^UCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  an  arti- 
cle written  by  him.  Irving  Dilliard.  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, pays  a  very  unusual  tribute  to  the 
courage  and  integrity  of  former  Gover- 
nor John  P.  Altgeld  of  lUinoi.s.  I  ask 
that  this  article,  entitled  "The  Eagle 
That  Is  Remembered,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Survey  Graphic,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  EAGLE  THAT  IS  mEMEMBERED 

(By  Irving  Dilliard) 

I  am  prouder  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
now  than  I  have  been  at  any  time  Mnce  I 
wore  the  cap  and  gown  of  the  graduate  In  a 
fragrant  pralne  Junellme  15  years  ago. 

This  particular  and  unusual  pride  is  based 
not  on  University  of  lUlnols  research  or  public 
.service  in  the  social  wrlences  or  pursuit  cf  the 
liberal  arts.  It  Is  not  due  to  some  new  scien- 
tific achievement  of  the  university's  Justly 
noted  divisions  of  chemistry  and  engineering 
It  Is  not  because  the  truly  great  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Urbana  has  added  to  Its 
many  laurels.  Certainly  it  does  not  stem 
from'  Ex-Coach  Bob  Zuppke's  labt  football 
team, 

I  am  genuinely  proud  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  because  of  the  name  which  has  been 
given  to  one  of  iU  buildings.  For  the  trus- 
tees of  the  university  have  done  the  literally 
inspired  thing  of  dlsUnguishing  the  building 
which  houses  Its  college  of  law  with  the  offi- 
cial name  of  Altgeld  Hall.  In  corrected  mem- 
ory of  one  of  the  most  reviled  men  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

This  Is  an  act  of  Justice  which  should  be 
known  not  onlv  throughout  Illinois,  from 
Jane  Addams"  native  Cedarvllle  near  the  Wis- 
consin line  to  the  tip  end  of  •"Little  Egypt." 
which  sired  Bryan  and  Borah  it  is  an  act  of 
Justice  that  deserves  to  be  known  wherever 
men  care  about  the  righting  of  wrongs,  how- 
ever old  It  sets  an  example  for  universities 
and  colleges  the  country  over.  Especially 
should  it  be  marked  in  the  law  schools  which 
are  training  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession In  the  United  States — and  shaping 
their  ideals. 

John  Peter  Altgeld  was  elected  Governor 
of  Illinois  just  50  years  ago.    He  took  to  the 
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Stale  capitol  In  Lincoln's  Springfield  a  quiet 
and  abiding  love  of  fairness  and  an  unyield- 
ing devotion  to  the  welfare  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple; It  Is  significant  that  his  parents  brought 
him,  a  baby  3  months  old,  from  Germany  in 
the  spring  of  1848.  Did  any  American  ever 
come  up  a  harder  way?  The  poverty  that 
cradled  him  in  Ohio  was  the  most  abject 
kind  He  had  virtually  no  schooling  and 
worked  his  way  to  Missouri  as  an  itinerant, 
penniless  farmhand.  His  appearance  was 
against  him  and  a  heavy  German  accent  was 
a  constant  handicap. 

Here  it  Is  enough  to  say  that  John  P.  Alt- 
geld did  come  up  that  hard  way,  that  he 
taught  a  rural  school,  that  he  Joined  the 
Granger  revolt  of  the  seventies,  that  he  be- 
came n  country  lawyer  and  was  drawn  In  time 
to  the  adventurous  Chicago  which  rose  from 
the  ashes  of  the  great  fire,  that  he  was  a 
millionaire  when  he  was  elected  Governor  as 
a  Democrat  in  the  year  of  Cleveland's  second 
triumph.  , 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  boy  11  years  : 
eld  at  the  time  Altgeld  launched  his  New  Deal 
In  Illinois.  That  is  one  way  to  show  what  a  j 
social  pioneer  Altgeld  was.  Another  way  is  , 
merely  to  list  a  few  cf  the  legislative  enact-  | 
ments  of  his  4-year  administration:  laws  | 
regulating  labor  by  women  and  children  and  j 
requiring  factory  inspection;  laws  establish-  I 
ing  an  inheritance  Ux  and  setting  up  a  pro-  i 
batlon  system;  laws  providing  the  beginnings  ! 
of  State  civil  service  and  bringing  new  stand-  . 
ards  of  humanity  to  charitable  and  penal  • 
Institutions. 

Tlius  it  is  that  Altgeld  would  have  been 
entitled  to  a  sure  place  among  progressive 
leaders  had  there  been  no  Haymarket  bomb- 
ing in  1886  and  no  pardon  from  his  hand  for  | 
the  three  surviving  prisoners  7  years  later. 
But  there  was  that  pardon  (less  than  6 
months  after  Altgeld  took  ofBce)  and  it 
touched  off  a  storm  of  abuse  which  raged 
throughout  the  country.  Newspapers,  maga- 
I  zines.  ministers,  and  public  speakers  sought 
I  to  outdo  each  other  In  branding  Altgeld  as 
an  anarchist  as  bad  as.  if  not  worse  than. 
the  men  he  had  freed  from  prison. 

The  New  York  Times  said:  '•Governor  Alt- 
geld has  done  everything  In  his  power 
•  •  •  to  encourage  •  •  •  the  spirit 
of  lawless  resistance  and  of  wanton  assault 
upon  the  agents  of  authority  •••  ex- 
actly in  tone  with  the  wildest  anarchist  lead- 
ers •'•  The  Rev  H.  A.  Delano  told  his  Baptist 
congregation  In  Evanston,  111  ,  that  ••a  Nero 
In  Rome,  a  Paul  of  Russia,  a  Napoleon  in 
Prance  showed  more  care  for  the  people  than 
has  this  man  by  this  deed."  And  at  the 
annual  Harvard  alumni  dinner  in  Cambridge, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln, denounced  "this  act  of  a  demagogic 
governor  with  a  little  temporary  "power,  this 
slander  upon  Justice,"  and  then  exhorted 
"Harvard  men  to  stand  firm  in  the  midst  of 
such  dangers  In  the  Republic."  As  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  charged  that  Altgeld  "would 
connive  at  wholesale  murder."  Justice  David 
J  Brewer  of  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court 
asked  a  Fourth  of  July  assembly  if  he  was 
"to  be  another  Jefferson  Davis?" 

The  Illinois  Governor  reviewed  the  evi- 
dence in  an  18.000-word  sUtement,  called 
Reasons  for  Pardoning,  which  remains  to  this 
day  a  masterpiece  of  analysis  and  honest 
dealing.  But  he  summarized  it  all  in  a  sim- 
ple sentence  to  his  old  Ohio  neighbors  when 
he  went  home  to  bury  his  mother  a  few  days 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  pardons:  "Those 
fellows  did  not  have  a  fair  trial,  and  I  did 
only  what  I  thought  was  right  ' 

It  took  America  a  long  time  to  learn  that 
he  was  right.  When  Altgeld  died  40  years 
ago,  Clarence  Darrow  spoke  at  the  funeral  of 
his  friend,  because  clergymen  were  afraid  It 
would  cost  them  their  pulpits  If  they  con- 
ducted the  serrlce.  By  1912  he  was.  In  the 
title  of  Vachel  Lindsay's  moving  poem.  The 
Eagle  That  la  Forgotten.    But  time  did  have 


its  way  At  length  a  monument  was  raised 
In  Altge'.ds  memory  in  Lincoln  PariC,  Chica;;o, 
and  in  1934  his  portrait  was  hung  in  the 
Governor's  reception  room  at  Springfield 
The  definitive  reappraisal  which  was  s<i  sorely 
needed  came  6  years  ago  in  Harry  Barnard  s 
scrupulously  honest  biography,  written  with 
much-i.eeded  perspective  And  now  tiere  is 
Altgeld  Hall  at  the  University  ol  IUino:s 

This  last  recognition  is  more  fitting  than 
is  evident   from  the  main  facte  ot  Allgelds 
public  life.    When  he  became  Governor,  the 
UiMvei-fcltv  of   IlllnoiB  occupied   4   old   build- 
ings and  "had  a  faculty  of  4«      When  he  left 
office    at    the    end    of    4    short    but    crowded 
years,   6  new   buildings   had   been    provided 
for,  the  faculty  was  increased  to  170.  and  the 
legislature    In    response    to    Altgeld  s   urgluga 
had  appropriated  $722,700  as  against  taOLSSO 
in  the  preceding  4  years     One  of  these  new 
buildings  was  the  romanesque  llbrarj-,  now 
used  by  the  College  of  Law  in  whose  founding 
Altgeld  was  Instrumental.     He  also  propxjsed 
the  organization  of  schools  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy.    How  much  Altgeld  did  for  higher 
education  in  Illinois  was  told  by  Dr  Edmund 
Janes  James,  long  president  of  the  University 
of    Illinois.      Dr     James    said    that    Altgeld 
"raised  this  institution  from  a  comparatively 
insignificant  country  college  to  the  rank  of 
a  great  school  of   learning,   the  foundations 
of  which  are  broad  -nd  deep  ' 

Somewhere  in  the  law  school  building 
which  now  bears  his  name  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  place  prominently  these  words  from 
an  address  which  Altgeld  made  as  Governor  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  June  7.  1893: 

"You  turn  to  the  courts  of  Justice:  you 
think  of  a  goddess,  blindfolded,  holding  the 
scales;  you  recall  eloquent  things  about  eter- 
nal Justice,  etc.,  and  you  say.  here  1  win  find 
exact  right,  here  wrongs  are  corrected,  the 
strong  are  curbed,  and  the  weak  protected 

"You  will  be  disappointed.     The  adminis- 
tration  of   Justice,  or   ratlier  of  the  laws,   is 
better  than  it  ever  has  been,  but  it  is  only 
ix  struggling  toward  the  right,  only  a  blind 
groping  in  the  darkneae  toward  the  light 
i        "The   men    who   administer   the    laws   are 
'   human,   with  all   the  fallings  of  humanity. 
They  take  their  biases,  their  prejudices  wltto 
them  onto  the  bench.    Ui>m  the  whole,  they 
try  to  do  the  best  they  can;  but  the  wrongs 
i    done  in  the  courts  of  Justice  themselves  are 

so  great  that  they  cry  to  heaven" 
1  That  is  the  charge  to  his  profession  of  the 
I  governor  and  lawyer  and  Judge  whose  name 
I  has  been  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Law,  Surely  Its  faculty  and  stu- 
dents must  somehow  have  a  different  feeling 
toward  the  law,  surely  they  must  have  a  new 
sense  of  the  law's  social  mission  now  that 
their  building  is  a  memorial  to  John  Peter 
Altgeld  Surely  here  is  an  Influence  that 
will  spread  far  beyond  Urbana  and  the  Illi- 
nois pralne. 


Comment  by  Fred  Pailey  on  Senator 
Chaadlcr't  Spccck  as  To  StrcBftkeung 
Forces  in  Pacific  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOUIAN 

or   OEECON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  19  ilcQislative  day  of 
Friday.  April  !«• .  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arUclo 


'  .S.I 


t'i 


cause  for  which  wp  are  now  kKked  In  mortal 
combat  with  the  would-be  enslavers  of  man- 
kind 
I  thank  you. 


with  the  Philistines;  of  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, regulated  by  Judges;  of  their  selection 
of  Saul  as  their  first  king.  We  have  reud 
of  the  glories  of  David  and  of  his  successes 


1.  That  the  ptople  of  the  world  turn  their 
minds  and  their  hearts  to  the  Ood  In  heaven 
and  recognize  divine  authority  and  live  ac- 
cordingly. 


should  It  be  marked  In  the  law  schools  which 
are  training  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession In  the  United  States— and  shaping 
their  Ideels. 

John   Peter  Altgeld  was  elected  Governor 
of  lUinols  just  50  years  ago.    He  took  to  the 
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ago,  Clarence  Darrow  spoke  at  the  funeral  oi 
his  friend,  because  clergymen  were  afraid  It 
would  cost  them  their  pulpits  If  they  con- 
ducted the  serrtce.  By  1«12  he  was,  in  the 
title  of  Vachel  Undsay's  moving  poem.  The 
Eagle  That  Is  Forgotten.    But  time  did  have 


Friday.  April  16>,  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  arUclo 
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\^^ltten  by  Mr  Fred  Pasley  entitUni    West  j 
Cnn.st  Mpniired  by  Japs,  S^'natr  Told." 

Tlifio  btir.K  no  objection,  the  article 
V  AS  oitlerod  to  be  prinU-d  in  the  Record.   , 
Uj  follows: 

|Prr)m  the  Dally  News  ct  April   17    1M3| 

Wbt   Coast   Menaced   By    J*ps    BrNAxr  T01.0 

(By    Fred    P.u.;tyi 

WASHiNCTtiN,  D  C.  April  16-Sc,Umnly 
warnu^K  lii<"  Anwrican  people  that  tbf-y  do 
Hot  rral.ase  thf  Kfavily  of  Uk-  »Uiiali>m  In  the 
I'aciflr  Olid  th.it  ajuiher  b.iik;».p«ire  is  not 
bey- nd  t^..■  rtulm  of  p.^«ib,l;iy.  Kfiitui<>  s 
l;emt<-iBt«c  «#>n«tor.  Ai-Btat  B  Chawdi  «.  to- 
day made  an  lmp«saloiu-d  ple.i  noi  o.ily  to 
Rt,renKllien  Oen  Douj'las  MacArtl.ur*  air-  j 
ground  force*  but  to  launch  an  jllcn-sivt  m  | 
the  AieuiiHiis  Uial  will  bla.sl  the  J*p»  oS 
Ara^ric  in  soil 

A  intmbtr  of  the  St-nale  UiUt.iry  AftaVrs 
Coniniittvf  and  cli;i!rniHii  of  a  rufccuinmlttee 
thtit  li..-'t  Sfpu-mbei  luspt-ctt-d  cui  Aliiftkim 
outp«>5t8.  CMiANnLta  Utcl.vrtd  that  the  Jap- 
anese lire  already  en'uiuhtd  on  Ktika  ai.d 
Ailu  and  mny  use  the  iblandi  lor  laud-bused 
planes  to  aitack  bcth  Aluilt.i  and  the  Pacific 
coa.st    preparatory    tt)   an    invaau^n 

Cu.\NDio.  a  suiich  iidnunistratlon  sup- 
porUT.  stHrtlf^d  his  h«»art  rs  wi-h  an  lnd!ct- 
nirnt  tif  President  Rtxiseveil  and  War  Depart- 
ment uflU-lals  ftT  alUK'd  hixitv  m  the  de- 
lcn.se  of  the  Ni.rth  Pacitlc  after  hts  subcom- 
nutlee  had  supplied  them  with  a  secret  report 
of  ci>nditlonB  tliere 

After  dl»cl<5alug  that  the  flndlnRS  had  been 
.isubniitted   "diiectly    to   the   Pre.xident  of   the 
rmted  Stute."     •     •     •     nearly  8  monthf  ago 
with  a  tlve-ptJlnt  program  for  ccmntenn'.:;  the 
Japanese  occupatlcn.  CiMNDira  Mid  thru 

•  S )  far  lis  I  have  bo«  n  Informed  during 
those  8  months,  no  determlncft  effort  has  yet 
be«n  made  uctnally  to  dif^lodge  J;ips  from 
Klskn  or  to  rei^nin  pnaspsslon  of  those  Islands  ' 

WILL    BarTAlN    HDJ" 

It  w,«  while  discvissInK  the  need  of  more 
plane*  for  General  MacAithur  that  Ciiandikb 
toaK-d  anrth-r  b<imb(ihell  on  the  Senate  no«'r, 
thta  one  aimetl  at  Oreat  Britain  5  piomL«ed 
war  etTort  a«ain.st  the  Jnpam^e  KemarKing 
that  America  has  no  n;snrHnce  Rusaia  will 
ever  flight  the  Jbhs.  Chamdif*  aseened 

•It  shtiuld  be  rememt*r»-d.  tcxi,  that  many 
of  the  people  of  thta  ccuntry  indir;ited  Ui 
the  pecple  of  England  that  the  C;erm:in  wnr 
w».t  theirs  prior  to  the  Japanese  attack  on  us 
at  Pearl  Harb«ir  I  do  not  say  that  they  will. 
but  I  know  that  thoy  (the  English  1  aiuld 
Siiy  U->  us  when  the\  »ere  no  loniter  m  danger 
that  j>erhap«  the  Japanese  war  is  our  wmr   ' 

R'-IH'uterlly.  Majority  l-earter  At  rbn  W. 
BAJUit.£T  attempted  to  aotteii  the  Chandler 
charges  with  the  familiar  ar.'ument.'^  that  we 
hav»n  t  enoiiKh  plane*,  and  ships  and  men  to 
control  the  land  s^.i.  nnci  an  o:\  all  front*. 
Chandier  went  right  ahead  wi'h  his  indict- 
ment 

"If  the  rec^Mnmendatlons  of  the  committee 
had  been  followed  (8  months  ago)."  he  in- 
sljted  "we  sh<  uld  have  blasted  the  Jap-?  from 
American  terrlKiry  at  Klska  and  they  would 
not  now  be  there  " 

■Should  not  the  Senator  have  added  '  qties- 
tioned  New  Hampshire's  Styi  rs  BRiDc.rs, 
al.so  a  member  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  "th:*!  wholW  lnadeqvmt«  rein- 
forcements were  sent  to  Alaska'" 

"Certainly  they  were  inadequate 
the  Japs  out  of  our  terrttcry." 
Chanolh 

•  rr  COtTLDN  T  BK  DONi" 

An.swermg  another  question  by 
concerning  the  North  Paclflc.  Ch.^wi 
he  had  undertaken  to  compare  the  attempt 
of  the  Japanese  to  go  up  the  Aleutians"  to 
the  situatkin  In  Malay  when  the  Japs  went 
thri  tigta  the  Jungles  and  down  that  penin- 
sula. 


to    get 
replied 


BRrOGES 

•Id 


"Many  persons  have  said  they  could  not  go 

up  the  Aleutians  and  attark  Alaska  and  the 
continent  of  the  United  States,  "  Siiid  Chamd- 
LKE.  and  t:ien  recalled  how  the  Jape  had  at- 
tacked on*"  o!  the  moat,  powerlul  lortresbea 
in  the  world,  that  of  Sini;a^)ore.  and  rrductU 
It  In  a  verv  ?hcrt  time  " 

CHAhTDiJois  information  la  that  the  Japs 
hive  entrenched  Ih.  mselvea  so  rlevei'.y  «l 
Kuka.  that  -al'hf  ugh  we  bomb  them  every 
hour"  with  heavy  bom'nis.  they  are  airpiy 
protected  He  doubti  d  whether  "this  bocit>- 
Ing   IN  d    ii;k   u.-   aiiV  fi,r<xi  " 

It  was  ;i  fuil  dres«  speech  that  the  youthful 
Kentucklau  del.vered  this  aftirnoon  G.d- 
lerles  and  Senalijrf  alike  gave  him  their  full- 
e!<t    attention 

After  relating  that  his  committee  fuh- 
mltrod  lt.1  report  to  the  Piesident  and  S«-nate 
MMitarv  Affairs  Committee  on  Sep  erater  1. 
CHAND1.SR  disclosed  that  it  conUlned  a 
compete  inventory  of  men.  muu.lion.'*.  and 
equipment,  li.clucilnK  th<'  i.unibii  and  tvue 
of  planes  for  the  entire  Ternt<ir>-  of  Al-uJta 
and    the   A'.eii'Hns  I 

Althmik^h  the  report  whs  st-cret.  Chandifb   | 
explained   th«t    "m   view  of   t.he  <  unent   ^rave 
situation. ••  he  wished   now   u>  Rive   the  com- 
mittee ■»  r»-c<  mmendatJcn*.     Revealed  for  the 
lirst  time    tht-be  are: 

1  The  »mp«'rullve  and  vital  need  for  a 
completely  unified  and  responsible  cummand 
for  the  Alaskan  and  PaclUc  cca-l  areas 

2  Immediate  recognition  of  the  commar>d- 
Ing  ponrion  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  the 
neie>.s;Hy  (iffrnsive  and  defensive  actions  con- 
trrlllni!   the  We«^m)   Hemisphere 

3  R'^otrnition  of  Alaska  as  the  shortest 
route  between  the  JapanesM'  and  American 
mainlands  ns  the  vital  airplane  ferry  to  Asia, 
and  unlr^-x  properly  g.irrlsoned  Immedi- 
ately-a  real  tlire.«»t  to  the  further  Invasion 
of  American  soil  by  the  Nan  powers 

4  The  recogniuon  that  Alaska  and  Siberia 
are  the  key  to  the  nvst  eflecllve  offervive  that 
this  Nation  can  l^iuncii  ii^ainst  the  Jap.iuese 
matnlitiKl 

5  Tliat  Japan  U  actively  settiiiR  up  effec- 
tive fo- tllirLiilona  on  American  soil  at  KiKka 
and  that  furth'-r  delay  in  dlilixl.;ing  them 
from  iliip  Ainer  can  uutpoei  will  inevitably 
re5iilt  m  Rrtatei  If  .-s.-^e^  (if  men  and  equipment 

CHAMDim  warned  that  recnrdle^.i  of  prt.s* 
rep<rrs  iind  'he  statements  miule  bv  »onie  iil 
nur  military  nun  minimizing  Ihe  Japane^e 
csms  in  lhi.«-  srea.  It  Is  a  deudlv  serious  s.tt'a- 
tion  and  the  longer  they  are  permilletl  to 
remain  there  the  higher  will  be  ll-f^  cist  in 
men,  munitions,  and  equipment  in  order  to 
dislodge  them  ' 

Tnriuuji!  to  the  South  Pacific,  Chandlxb 
said : 

"The  eneniy  must  be  attack)  d  with  the  ut- 
most pots  ble  vlk;cr  and  his  huUiilatloiis  and 
?hlppin>i  d(slroyed.  It  U  suicli'al  to  give  him 
time  to  d:g  in    " 

orra  "TotJOHasr  was" 

•"I  believe,"  he  added,  "that  It  la  time  now 
that  the  leaders  of  our  0<ivernm»nt  and  our 
mtlltnry  men  re«llre  the  deadly  ^nouinevs 
of  the  jHphnese  menace  to  the  5>eople  of  the 
United  States  The  war  against  Japan  Is  no 
sec»»nd-clasB  war  It  la.  In  my  opinion,  the 
toughest  strtiggle  that  has  ever  faced  the 
people  of  the  Onlted  SUtes 

"We  have  no  a.«urance  that  Riiasia  will 
ever  fii?ht   Japan  " 

Then   he  ad^ed   the  slgntflCHnf   words- 

"I  do  not  say  that  the  R-itlsh  will,  but  I 
know  that  they  could  say  to  us— when  they 
j  were  no  longer  In  danger — that  perhaps  the 
Japanese   war  Is  our  wur  " 

SORXLT    DISAPPOINTTD 

1  Reverting  to  the  ■ll-kmporunt  question  of 
;  vital  supphes  for  UacArthux.  CHANiuxa  de- 
acrlbed  him  as  a  magniAcent  gentleman  and 
a  reai  flghung  man  whose  "expreasions  are 
one*  of  mingled  saduew  and  bitterness, '  and 
that: 


I        "It  Is  apparent  tn  every  cltUcn  of  the  coun- 
try that  he  Ls  sorely  disappuintcd  because  he 


I    try 


has  not  Uen  furnished  the  adequate  planes, 
men.  and  equipment  to  couUucl  an  offensive 
agaiiMt   the   J^ptinese. 

■This  must  not  be  continued  Tlie  sacri- 
fices of  our  men  in  that  aiea  h.i\e  bctn  too 
gieat  and  the  heartache  to  the  people  of 
America  too  real  Tbofte  who  have  >*>  far 
earned  on  s<j  succes.-Iui:y  must  br  suppoietl."' 


Gean-op  Week 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  REPKESFNTATIVES 

Mondau.  April  I'J.  1943 

Mr  LrFE\T^E.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  flist  day  of  "clp«n-up"  wi-tk.  and 
there  has  been  so  much  riiscufsion  as  to 
unsanitary  conditions  in  W;ishlnKton. 
that  I  as  a  member  of  the  Di5trlct  of 
Columbia  CtJmmittee,  ft>»l  each  and 
everyone  of  us  have  a  part  to  play  m 
helping  to  remedy  existing  conditions. 

The  following  letter  received  from  a 
friend  of  niine  is  so  timely,  since  it  is 
"clean-up"  week,  that  I  think  I  am  jiisti- 
fied  in  plac.ng  it  in  the  Record: 

Aran.  10,   1943. 

DtAM  CoNduasMAN:  Diplomats  returning 
to  Europe  from  Washlngt».»n  in  tlie  nineteenth 
century  described  that  city  cl  magnificent 
dutances  as  an  uukciupt.  Ul-tendtd  wilder- 
ness, dotted  here  and  there  with  public 
bulldlng'5  rn  tmckless  iinpsved  ccuntry 
roads  Flocks  of  «ee"-e  wackll  d  on  the  Ave- 
nue, and  hogs,  of  every  age  and  ct>lor.  named 
at  large,  miiking  their  muddy  wallows  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  Judicl;  ry  Square  People 
emptied  refii>e  In  the  putters  and  threw  dea<l 
animals  Into  the  canal  "  Thnt  !■<  a  descrip- 
tion of  Washington  during  the  Civil  War 

The  wlldtrne.ss  has  been  filled  up.  public 
Iwlldiiig^  have  mtilnpHcd  and  expanded  and 
paved  streets  nm  everywhere,  animals  no 
longer  roam  at  Inrge  they're  ttK>  valnnble  — 
but  the  f51th  nnd  the  lack  of  civic  pride  ur- 
fortun  itely    remi.ln. 

It  has  t)eon  customary  to  lay  the  blame  for 
all  that  goe«  wrong  in  Wa-h!rgtrn  on  the 
Inck  of  franchise  and  on  the  fact  that  the 
\'ast  majority  nf  the  poptilntlon  are  not  rf;!- 
dents  of  the  LM.strlct  But  we  are  all  of  us 
American"',  and  as  such  should  take  aii  much 
if  not  more  pride  in  our  Capital  than  in  oui 
native  tcrwns 

Take  a  v^alk  down  the  main  thoroughfares 
What  do  you  see'  Newspapers,  empty  ciga- 
rette packs,  omnge  peels,  cellophane  wrap- 
l>ers — and  the  streets  and  sidewalks  In  front 
of  every  nvnie  theater  co\ered  with  discarded 
wads  of  chewing  gum  Thl.«  despite  the  fact 
that  trash  cans  are  provided  at  aimost  ever>' 
corner  downtown 

On  the  side  strctts  th*  flllh  Is  even  greater, 
empty  beer,  liquor,  and  p<ip  bottles,  broken 
glass,  old  cartons,  rags,  dead  flowers,  anything 
that  Is  no  longer  useful  Is  heaved  out  on 
the  street   for  someoiie  else   to  pick   up 

The  city  is  getting  dirtier  every  day  We 
have  a  much  larger  population  than  we  uaeU 
tu  have  and  fewer  men  on  the  saiuuUuu 
force  to  clean  up  Filth  breeds  disease  as 
well  as  unalghtilneaa  and  from  the  practical 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  that  of  >"r 
Civic  duties  as  Americana,  we  should  beccme 
aroused  and  do  something. 


Now  wh-it  has  this  got  to  do  with  me?  you 
may  sav  And  anyway,  this  is  a  free  country. 
Isn't  It,' and  people  should  do  as  they  please? 
Yes,  this  is  a  free  country  and  no  one  Is 
advocating  any  gestapo  tactics  to  make  peo- 
ple conform  to  rules  which  thoughtfulness  of 
others  and  duties  as  a  citizen  should  lead 
them  naturally.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  you 
individually. 

First,  you  can  be  more  careful  yourself. 
Next  time  you  want  to  throw  away  an  empty 
cigarette  package  cr  an  odd  bit  of  paper,  walk 
to  the  nearest  corner  and  put  It  In  the  trash 
can  If  you  see  a  newspaper  blowing  about 
the  street,  pick  It  up.  Would  you  be  willing 
to  allow  trash  to  Utter  up  your  own  front 
lawn"'  Well,  the  city  Is  Just  as  much  a  part 
of  ycur  responsibility  as  your  own  lot. 
Youre  a  ciazen.  arent  you?  Suppose  some- 
one does  see  vou  p'.ck  up  things  In  the  street 
and  ral.-^  an  evebrcw  Fine  You  may  have 
planted  an  Idea,  and  HI  bet  that  behind  the 
curiosity  lurks  a  slight  sense  of  shame. 

Tlien  too,  you  can  urge  your  friends  to 
agitate  fur  reform.  If  we  Individuals  talk 
It  up  enough,  soon  the  various  civic  bodies 
and  the  press,  sensitive  to  opinion,  will  take 
It  up.  It  wont  hurt  anybody  and  may  do 
some  good.  The  only  effective  way  to  keep 
the  city  clean  is  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
and  to  make  the  transgressor  feel  uncomfort- 
able. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S    C. 


Fighting  and  Dying 


home  front  have  read  Into  the  official  dis- 
patches from  the  fighting  frort  meanings 
which  were  not  justified 

Another  notable  case  Is  the  pronouncement 
of  a  home-front  strategist  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Coral  Sea  battle.  He  saw  In  the  fact 
that  Japanese  battleships  were  running  down 
the  coast  of  Australia  a  defeat  for  the  Ameri- 
can fleet. 

When  the  final  score  was  tallied  It  de- 
veloped that  the  Jap  ships  were  allowed  to 
approach  land  so  that  MacArthurs  land- 
based  bombers  could  take  off  and  smash  the 
N:pponcse  sea-going  forces  In  one  of  the 
greate.'it  of  sea  victories. 

No  one  wishes  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  anyone  to  put  their  own  Interpretation 
upon  world  events  while  It  Is  In  progress. 
Being  a  grandstand  quarterback  Is  an  old 
American  trait.  But  this  Is  war.  and  to 
traii<:'.ate  a  few  facts  Into  a  seemingly  au- 
thoritative and  expert  analysis  before  all  the 
facts  are  known  is  dangerous. 

Battles   may   not   be   won   or   lost    thereby 
But    morale    may   be   hurt.     The    pride    and 
confidence  Americans  have  in   their  fighting 
forcps  might  be  shaken  momentarily.    And, 

if  the  men  who  are  valiantly  going  through 
hell  for  all  of  us  hear  about  It,  what  are  they 
going  to  think? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dt-r  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  am  in- 
cluding herein  a  splendid  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Bo.ston  Post  of  April  16, 
1943,  entitled  "Fighting  and  Dying": 

FIGHTING  AND  DTINO 

It  was  a  pitv  that  Secretary  of  War  Stlm.son 
and  high  military  officials  in  Washington  were 
frrced  to  make  a  public  defense  of  American 
troops  in  the  Tunisian  drive. 

But  there  was  no  other  course  open.  Tlie 
armchair  strategists  here  at  home  at  last  went 
too  far  in  pontificating  on  the  war  moves  and 
merited  the  stern  rebuke  given  them  for  im- 
plying that  our  soldiers  liad  blundered. 

For  It  was  an  unfair  Indictment,  without 
rrmplete  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  say  that 
United  States  Infantrj'  and  tankmen  who 
have  been  fighting  and  dying  in  brilliant  ac- 
tions against  the  Germans  had  failed  In  their 
objectives,  particulaily  that  of  cutting  the 
German  Arm.y  in  two. 

These  soldiers  of  our  country  who  battled 
for  22  davs  without  a  let-up.  suffered  sub- 
stantial loV-^s  and  yet  fought  the  professional 
Nazi  battalions  to  a  standstill,  were  deserving 
only  of  praise  and  gratitude. 

Even  \i  ti^ev  had  failed  in  some  objectives, 
thev  still  would  have  the  glory  of  engaging 
so  much  armor  of  t'r.e  Nazi  forces  that  the 
b.-llliant  Bntl.sh  Eighth  Army  wa.^  Immeas- 
urably aided  thereby  in  cracking  the  Mareth 
line. 

But  they  did  not  lall  The  Stimson  state- 
ment makes  clear  that  In  the  a.-^.'ignments 
they  underttwk  they  were  superb  and  that 
dividing  .he  Oermr  n  forces  by  a  lunge 
t.'irough  to  tlie  coast  had  never  been  a  giVen 
objective  oi  our  troops 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  amateur 
Interpreters    ol    communiques    here    on    the 


Appeal  of  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union 
of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19,  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
onD,  I  include  an  appeal  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  board  and  di- 
rectorate of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America: 

Chicago,  III  ,  April  12,  1943. 
Tlie  following  appeal  was  adopted  at  the 
plenary  meeting  of  the  executive  board  and 
directorate  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America,  duly  held  on  April  12, 
1943,  In  Chicago.  111.,  all  national  ofDcers 
being  present: 

"Whereas  the  executive  board  and  direc- 
torate of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union 
of  America  fully  considered  the  following  sad 
and  grievous  facts;   that 

■The  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  lays 
baseless  claims  to  large  sections  of  Poland. 
Wherein  are  situated  the  old  Polish  cities  of 
Lwow  Tarnopol,  Stanlslawow.  Wllno,  Blaly- 
stok.  Nowogrodek.  and  the  lands  of  Polesla; 
•"The  Soviet  Government  unjustlfiedly  de- 
nies Polish  citizenship  to  millions  of  Poles 
forcibly  transported  from  Poland  into  the 
interior  of  Russia  and  to  Siberia. 

"About  two  and  a  half  million  Poles  were 
transported  to  Russia.  Among  these  were 
800  000  Polish  children,  of  whom  400,000  have 
perished,  and  the  remainder  will  soon  suf- 
fer this  same  fate  unless  Immediate  aid  Is 
extended  to  them. 

'"The  German  forces  In  Poland  consistently 
and  continually  conduct  mass  murders  of 
Poles  and  systematically  make  use  of  the 
most  vile  and  bestial  means,  unknown  up 
to  now  by  the  civUlzed  world,  for  the  de- 
signed purpose  of  the  complete  extermina- 
tion of  the  Polish  Nation:   Therefore  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  executive  board  and 
directorate  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America  has  concluded  that  the 
stand  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  com- 


munistic press  In  the  United  SUtea  for  the 
annexation  of  lands  of  sovereign  and  Inde- 
pendent nations  creates  disunity  and  Impedes 
the  concerted  effort  of  the  Allied  Nations  to 
defeat  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy,  and  that 
the  brutal  and  savage  conduct  of  the  Nazis 
transgresses  all  Christian  principles  and  de- 
grades all  mankind;  be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  executive  board  and 
directorate  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America  express  Its  unswerving  faith 
In  the  actions,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  consummation  of  the  alms 
and  principles  laid  down  by  him  In  the  At- 
lantic Charter. 

"'We  express  the  hope  that  the  United 
States,  together  with  England  and  all  other 
Allied  Nations,  will  check  and  forestall  the 
ambitions  and  plans  of  lu  enemies  or  alllea 
who  now  or  in  the  future  may  desire  or  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  lands  of  sovereign  and  In- 
dependent sutes  and  thus  selfishly  cause 
discord  and  war  among  the  nations. 

"We  hereby  state  that  our  membership  of 
more  than  150.000  has  at  all  times  fully  co- 
operated with  President  Roosevelt  and  our 
Government,  has  unceasingly  strlved  In  aid- 
ing the  war  effort  of  our  country,  and  prom- 
ises to  continue  to  exert  its  utmost  effort  in 
service  to  our  country. 

"The  executive  board  and  directorate  of 
the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America 
apijeals  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  press 
and  radio  commentators,  that  in  considering 
and  conamenting  on  post-war  solutions  they 
Insist  that  no  injustice  be  done  to  Poland, 
which  first  dared  to  oppose  the  Nazis  and 
which  at  all  times  during  her  long  and  glori- 
ous history  fought  valiantly  for  her  liberty 
and  the  liberty  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

'"We  call  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  halt  the  mass  murders  of  Poles  by 
the  Nazis  and  to  materially  and  morally  aid 
the  destitute  and  suffering  Polish  men. 
women,  and  children  in  Soviet  Russia. 

"We  ask  our  Congressmen  and  Senatora  to 
consider  the  Interestt  of  tortured  Poland  and 
express  our  gratitude  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  have  fought  for  justice  for  the 
enslaved  and  oppressed  nations. 

"We  call  to  our  membership  to  purchase 
United  States  War  bonds  to  the  limit  of  Its 
ability  and  to  be  generous  in  the  contribu- 
tions for  relief  of  the  Polish  civilian  popula- 
tion in  Soviet  Russia  and  other  countriea. 

"We  express  our  gratitude  to  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  in  the  United 
States  for  its  generous  contributions  for  re- 
lief Of  Polish  war  victims  and  ask  continued 
support  of  this  cause 

"We  beseech  almighty  God  to  grant  an 
early  victory  to  the  Allied  Nations  and  to 
establish  a  Just  and  permanent  peace  for  all 
nations," 

For  the  executive  board  and  directorate  of 
the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America: 
John   J.  Oltjniczak, 

President. 
Stephen  8.  Orabowbki, 

Secretary  General. 


Alphabetical  Agencies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  19.  1943 

Mr,  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  a  few  of  the  alphabetical 
agencies  which  have  been  created  during 
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Answering  anoiner  quesnun  oy 
concerning  the  North  Paclftc.  Cuamolbi  m\6 
he  had  undertaken  to  compare  ibe  attempt 
of  the  Japanese  "to  ^o  up  the  Aleutians'"  to 
the  8itiuitlon  tn  Malay  when  the  Japs  weut 
thri  tigh  the  Jungles  and  down  that  penin- 
sula. 


Reverting  to  the  aU-kinporUDl  question  ol 
vital  aupplies  for  MacArthur,  CuANi>Lm  de- 
acrlbed  him  aa  a  mafnlflcent  gentleman  aiul 
a  real  flfhung  man  wboac  "expreaatona  are 
one*  ol  mingled  sadiiCM  and  bitter ocbs,'  and 
that: 


to  hAve  and  fewer  men  on  the  sauilaUun 
force  tu  clean  up  PUth  breeds  disease  as 
well  as  unsl^tUneaa  aud  from  the  practical 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  that  erf  "'r 
Civic  duties  as  Americana,  we  should  bcccnie 
aroused   and  do  something. 


BUI    \.li<r\    UJU   iiui    .uii  iJi^.    kjw.w.^-^ - 

ment  makes  clear  tliat  In  the  as«ignment8 
they  undertrx)k  they  were  superb  and  that 
dividing  .he  Oermr  n  forces  by  a  lunge 
through  to  the  coast  had  never  been  a  given 
objective  ol  our  troops 

This   is   not    the    first    time    that    amateur 
lnterpre;ers>    ot    cummunlque^    here    on    the 


to  now  by  the  clvUlzed  world,  for  the  de- 
signed purpose  of  the  complete  extermina- 
tion of  the  Polish  Nation:   Therefore  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  executive  board  ana 
directorate  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America  has  concluded  that  the 
stand  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  com- 


Monday.  AprU  19.  1943 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  a  few  of  the  alphabetical 
agencies  which  have  been  created  dunng 
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the  pa"^  few  y.-ar«?.  a"^  w^ll  as  10  points 
hited  by  the  Land  O'  Lnltrs  Nt-ws: 

F    W    A  —  Pedrml  WarkP  A»reii<y. 

N    K   A      N&l!(i:iul  Recovery  A<  l. 

N    I    R    A -National    Industrial   Recovery 

AUmm  miration 

{•    j^    [4    t    —  Lnltcd  States  Maritlnie  Com- 

inlasi<'n. 

H    O    L    C  — Home  Owners"  Loan  Corpora- 
tion. 

^    A    A  — Ajncultura!  Adjustment  Agency. 

C   C   C— Clvili.tn  C'on»«'rvation  C<>r^-s. 
N   Y   A-   National  Youtli  Administration. 
8  .s  B      Social  .Security  Board 
B    \V    C       Bo.trd  of  W.ir  Cnijimunlcatloiis. 
y  O  I   C-  Federal  Deposit  Insuranct  Cor- 
poration. 

p   a   A— Federal  .Securities  Administration. 

N    A   C  —National  Archives  Council. 

T.  N    A  —The  National  Archives 

N     L.    R.     B— National     Labor     Relations 

Board 

N     H     P     C— National    Hlstorlcftl    Piibllca- 

tioi  K  Commlaslon. 

N    Id    B   -National  Mediation  Biard 
U     s     H     A  —United    SUtes    Housing    Au- 
thority 

U     8.    B.    3— United    Slates    Kmploymrnt 

Service. 

F    I    C— Federal  Insurance  Corporation. 
C   Vi    A  —Civil  Works  Administration. 
R    A  —  Resettlement  Adnilnlstriitlon 
P    P     H     A-  Federal    Public    Housing    Au- 

Ihorltv 

p    H    A  —Federal  Hou.vin«;  Administration. 
C  C   C  — Commi  dlty  Credit  Corixirutlon 
p    C   I.  C  —  Ft'deial  Crop  Insurhnce  Corpo- 

rn'lon. 

PSA  —Farm  8'Turttv  Administration 

S.  C   S  —SMI  Conpervatloii  Service 

A     M     A    -ARTlcultural    Marketing    Admln- 

Lstr:^tlO!1. 

P.  R    F.    B      Prderttl  Real   E-'^tate  B'^ard 
C   F   S      C<"inmUtee  nii  Fconom'.c  Seiurity. 
W     P.    A — Work*   Procrews    Ar1nilni«tratton. 
p     C     C  — Ftxliral    Commtinicallons    Com- 

ml^lon. 

O  D  C  C  C  -Office  of  BUtiminous  Coal 
C^n  timem   Council. 

H    H    EJ      Ratlrrad  Retirement  Bor.rd 

SEC  RtcuTtties  nnd  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

X   V    A  — Tennp.'!»«ee  Valley  Authority 

B  I  R  -T  Board  of  In\f stlgatlon  and  Re- 
6-.'-irch-Tr>in"^xirtntlon. 

C    A    A  -  ClvH  Aeronntitics  Authority. 

ff    J    C— N«tlonnl  Investors  Council. 

n    p.  C — Defen!*e  Plant  Corporation. 

R    R    C  -Rubber  Re«;er\e  Company. 

M    H    C      Mcih!'-  Hfserve  Company. 

D    9    C    -r)«fen5<    Svippltes  Oornontlon 

W    D   C  -  W.ir  l>t»n-.n«c  Coiix^ration 

D  L  C  — Di'^aytPT  loi^n  CrrporatUn 

F     N     M     A —Federal    Nation  il    Mortgnge 

Aaaorlnt'on 

H     A    C    C— Regional    Agrlrultural    Credit 

Corp*  ration 

(••    p    B  -Combined  Food  Board 
j^   O    A  —Administration  of  Operation  Ac- 
tivities 

E    I    B    W      Export -Import  Bank  of  W»-h- 

InKton. 

A     Clrftflc  W'lm*  •nd  Farm  Au- 
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nient. 

S   S   S    -Selective  Service  System. 

N    W    L    B    -Nhticnal  War   l,abor  Board. 

O  C   D  -  OfBre  of  Civilian  Defense. 

O   C    I    A    A  — OfBce  of  Cocrdmator  of  In- 
ter-American  Affairs 

O   D   H    W   S    -Office  of  Defense  and  Health 
Wei  rare  .Soi  vices. 

O    D   T- -Office  of  Defense  TransporUtlon 

O    L -L    A— Office  of  Lend-Lease  Adminis- 
tration 

O    S    R    D— Office   of   Scientific    Research 
and  Development. 

O    w    I  —Office  of  War  Information 

W    M    C  —War  Manpower  Commis.Mon. 

W'    P   B.— War  Production  Bourd. 

W    R    A  —War  Relocation  Authority. 

Y/    s   A  —War  SlJlpplng  Administrnlion. 

O    P.  A  —Office  of  Price  Administration. 

B    K   W— Board  of  Economic  Wai-fare. 

N    H    A— National  Housing  Agency 

P'    ^    A  —Farm  Credit  Administration. 

R.  B  A — Rural  Elect rlflcation  Administra- 
tion. 

S  A  —Sugar  Agency. 

p.  c    D— Petroleum  Conservation  Dlvl.slon 

O  P  C  W. — Office  of  Petroleum  CoorJina- 
tor  for  W.ir. 

W.   E.   P.   L— War   Emergency   Pljje    Lines, 

Inc. 

B    C    D  — Bttumlnotis  Coal  D1vl>u;n. 

P  R.  R  A  Putrto  Hko  Reconstruction 
Administration 

B.  P    A  -  Biinevillc  Power  Adminl.'stratlon. 

N.  P  P.  C— National  Power  Policy  Commit- 
tee 

0  C  — OSice  of  Censorship. 

F    H    C  -Facilities  Review  Committee 
P  W   R   C   D      President  s  War  Relief  Con- 
trol Boaid. 

[From  the  Land  O"  Lakes  Nfws] 

TEN    POINTS — THEY    COST    SO    UTTl^— THTT    AKE 
V.OETII    so    ML'CH 

1  Y<  u  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
di»courn4'ng  thrift 

li.  You  cannot  strengthen  tlie  weali  by 
weakening  the  btroug. 

3.  Yuu  uimnot  help  tiuiull  men  by  teuring 
doun  big  men. 

4.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  rkh 

5  Yoi;  cannot  lift  the  wage  (arner  by  pull- 
ing clown  the  wnge  payer 

6  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spend- 
ing more  than  your  income 

7.  You  cannot  luriher  the  brotlierbood  of 
man  by  inciting  cla.s8  tiatied 

8  V  -u  caii^'  e-'i»!)hvh  .-oiind  aecurity  on 
l>>rrr>wed  niuitey 

V  You  cannot  build  character  and  courBRe 
bv  taking  away  mans  iniliaiive  and  mde- 
prnclciue 

10  You  cannot  help  men  (>eruninrntly  hy 
doing  for  ihem  what  they  could  and  aliould 
do  lor  th.mselvea. 


Repoii  of  National  Reiourcei  PlaDoing 
B«ar4 

rXtlNHlON  or  nKMMlKA 

mn.  ROBERT  F.  WXCNER 

It*  Mtw  fitum 
IM    IMIL  n».MAtK  Up    1  UK  Uhmetl  » I  M  Km 

i^'induy    Apiil  19  tU'iH»l(itnf  tiny  (jI 
ynday  Apttl  l<i>    laii 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr  Pr<-»idtnt.  I  a.^lc 
ununimoua  cun.Htu  U)  huvc  (uinlcd  in 
ihtf  Appendu  o(  Uie  Kicoio  a  very  in- 


terestlnK  and  illumlnatinK  article  en- 
titled -Prom  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave." 
written  by  George  Creel  and  publishid 
in  Collier's  magazine  for  April  10  la.'^t. 

There  being  no  objt-ction.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
05  foUow.s. 

•From  the  Cradie  to  the  Grave' 
(By  George  Creel) 
The  somewhat  grandiose  report  of  the  Nn- 
tioi-.al  Rta-ources  Plaunlng  Ecard.  whether 
purposely  cr  unthinkingly,  conveyed  the  dis- 
tinct impie&sion  that  It  was  bla7ing  tral'.s 
througii  a  \irgln  fore-t  of  economic  hazards. 
Certainly  Congress,  suddenly  buried  unrtr 
450.000  high-sounding  words,  accept*  d  the 
document  as  original  thought,  and  IcoFed  .m 
irritated  protest  against  having  America  s  w.ir 
eff'.;rt  messed  up  by  ihe  proposal  of  new  and 
untried  idea.= 

On  tlie  contrary,  an  American  soclal-'^r- 
curity  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  mrrr* 
than  5  years,  and  wmc  60')  ooo  retired  wnrc 
earners,  wives.  Widows,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren have  Already  received  |230.0C00()0  in 
raontlily  Iseneflts  Net  a  perfect  system  ns 
yet.  to  be  .sure  but  a  going  system  long  before 
England's  Bcveridge  brc  ke  Into  print,  or  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Btmrd  began  Its 
deliberation?' 

Moreover,  constant  study  has  been  given  to 
ways  and  means  of  remedying  gaps  and  In- 
equalities, and  as  a  lesult  a  simple,  sane 
program  has  been  perfected  that  will  provide 
a  single,  comprehensive  social-insurance  plan 
for  the  whole  population  II  will  give  every 
American  si^me  measure  of  protection  again't 
economic  1  a/ard.-  t'cm  liie  craMlc  to  the 
grave.  It  will  be  presented  to  Congress  as 
nothing  new.  merely  larger  buUduii;  on  tinie- 
tested  foundations,  not  im  interference  with 
the  war  effort,  but  cocrdlnatlve  and  coopeia- 
tive. 

Here  is  how  the  plan  work*  now,  after  5 
years  of  operation: 

S.iy  that   I  am  h')ld;i:p  down   a   Job  in   an 

Indu'^trial  plant.     If  I   choose  to  quit   vvo'k 

1    at  65.  I  can  reiv  on  a  Il-xeri  nn  nUily  payment 

for    the    rc.n    o'f    my    life.      My    wife    is    nl?o 

counted  in      On  reachinc  65   she  will  be  paid 

,    a  sum  ef(UBl  to  half  of  my  monthly  benefit, 

I    Not  a  fortune,  to  be  surr.  but  enou^-h  to  keep 

'    us  off  charity  while  preserving  our  p;ide  aud 

j    self   respect 

'  INStTt-^NCr..  NOT  AI  VS 

Figuring  JUt  what  111  be  entitled  to  l«  no 

'     more    complicated     than     simple    arithmetic. 

I    As^^ume  that  my  monlh.y  earnings  have  avcr- 

I    aged  «1U0  since  1M7.  the  year  that  Uie  old-ape 

!    and  survivors   insurance  law  went  Into  cUect. 

The  b<n«ni  payment  i.--  -iO  percent  of  the  fliat 

$50  (or  jiOi  plus  10  pe'cent  of  the  remaining 

»50  inr  $01    and  to  Ihis  125.  I  add  1  pel  cent 

for  each  of  m>   5  >t us  of  covcr;;^c.  mukam  ^. 

toUl  of  $26  25      Add."',  the  $13  13  my  wife  *ri 

get  gives  $39  38  a«  the  jinount  we  wi»l  tt-ceive 

each  nionili  as  1  Jiig  k.«  we  live     II  i»  alto  my 

right  to  earn  up  lo  $1J  a  moiith  more  from 

odd    joi)".    without    bcc'-rawig    inrllgible    lor 

the-e  |j<    ipflt« 

On  li.e  oiiier  band  iJ  I  die  tjefi-f  rrlirr- 
mfiii  a«e.  leaviiu  H'^  aUIow  witli  tw(  cliil* 
dren  i>ii«>  will  tet  llireefcurtho  (>t  mv  Hn  if< 
alonii  witii  had  -f  Utat  4i/i<  not  (o/  i-m  \\  t  ii  icI 
un'il  11 '•V  M'p  IX  Wot  tiMd  HI  all  M^f  $)«<». 
pliM  I^M  3A  Im  tli«  <»"  y"<ifiK«'er*  )<r'<v»4jM  >i 
ttftiUdv  'oixi  of  MTidl  Will,  Willi  )i  U,  h<  '  t* 
III*  »'>lf  It'ittt  '•»*  >l  -<r  ii»ittmn4^  Mioii' > 
lyit   mIiii* 

A    (/»••'•))     K'i.kI     |»Mf|<w,l.     (■    I      ll.t     I    Ml     •  A, I 

I     ulli     (..iVIl.M     f'   t     II    /  '        '       is     I  I  >      I     V  '    ' 

Hif  *tl>(/l"yri  puHlr  'i|.  ■»•  '•|i44l  u|it"Ull(  t( 
my  wWo  Mild  I  li<-«  I'  h  ')  wa  »ill  lifva  tf 
L'Dlve'l  $4  <iu  Ui  III  M  III  nia  ill  <«•«  lh>  wW« 
iUffiitHf  »  (iit>l>'W  W|l  II  I  wo  I  lillilleii  iUtd<-|  in, 
llm  ri-ttiiii  I*  wen  UiKir  Hty  luy  cluUli'ii 
u)c  H  III.  1  Id  Vilitri  I  dii  By  ihe  lUnr  ln« 
youikKft  m  IH  puynii  ..i'  n  lar  iiiire  wiil  hn^'' 
r«»clt«d  ibv  ium  u(  $6  lnUhli     If  I  have  Ui .  u 


paying   ever  j.lnce    ir37.   when   the   plan   waa 
started,  the  cost  to  me  will  have  t>een  $60 

The  system  Insure*  m    against  unemploy- 
ment aa'  well  as  old  age.     If  I  lose  my  Job,  I    i 
will  be  entitled  to  $12  50  a  week,  half  of  my    \ 
average  weekly   wag"    for  a   maximum   of  20    l 
^■Pflcs — a  tidy  sum  when  no  pay  checks  are 
com.ing  in     For  this  $2.S0  I  will  not  have  paid    | 
H  cent:  unemployment  Insurance  benefits  are    i 
provided   by   a   tax  of  3   centa  on    the   dollar 
levied  on  employers,  except  In  four  States.         ! 
I   am   lucky,   of   course.   In   belonging   to   a    ' 
favored  class,  for  not  every  American  can  get 
social     Insurance        Back     In     1937    Congress    j 
viewed   the   plan   as   radical   and   risky    even 
though  a  similar  system  hud  been  operating 
successfully    In    Germany    since    1889        The    ^ 
lawmakers  cautiously  provided  Insurance  only 
for  Industrial  workers,  excluding  farm  labor, 
domestic  .servants  employees  of  Federal  State, 
and  local  governments  and  self-employers. 

Even  with  my  special  privileges,  however.  I 
have  a  number  of  complaints  While  safe- 
guarded against  unemployment  and  a  forlorn 
old  ape.  I  am  not  protected  against  Illness  or 
disability.  If  I  purchase  such  protection  else- 
where, rr.y  social-security  benefits  will  be  re- 
duced by  exactly  the  amount  of  the  benefits 
I  get  under  such  outside  contracts. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  of  unem- 
ployment  Insurance   Is  in   the   hands  of   the 
States  alK)  puts  me  up  against  It.     Each  has 
Its  own  rules  and  regulations,  and  if  1  move 
from  one  State  to  another,  and  then  lose  my 
Job.  the  chances  are  that  I'll  get  no  benefits 
at  all.  due  to  failure  to  qualify.     Worse  still,    | 
no  two  States  see   alike  on   the  amount  or    i 
duration  of  benefits  when  a  man  Is  out  of    [ 
a  Job     Quite  a  few  make  you  wait  for  2  or  3 
weeks       Some  pay  benefits  only  for  8  weeks, 
and   others   for   as   high   as   18   or  20   weeks; 
some   pay   as   little   as   $5   a   week,   .some   as 
much   as  $20 

These     Inequalities,    however,    are    trlfhng 
compared    to    those    found     In    our    Public 
Assistance  program,  meaning  the  care  of  the    i 
needy  aged    the  needy  blind,  and  dependent    i 
children.      Each  State  decides  for  itself  what 
It    can    give    in    the    way    of    relief,    and    the 
Federal  Government  matches  dollar  for  dol-    , 
lar  up  to  $40  a  month  for  the  old  and  blind, 
and   up   to  $18   a   month   for   the   first   child 
and    $12    for    each    additional    child    In    the 
same  family 

Fair  on  Its  face,  but  not  so  good  in  practice. 
Say  that  I  was  over  65  In  1937,  therefore 
barred  by  age  from  Insurance  under  the  law, 
and  that  I  am  penniless  and  without  means  of 
support.  My  State  decides  to  give  me  $20  a 
month,  and  the  Federal  Government  puts  up 
an  equal  amount,  a  total  of  $40  for  my  keep. 
If  my  State,  however,  can  only  affcrd  a  grant 
nf  85  a  month,  then  only  that  -sum  is 
matched  and  Til  have  to  scrabble  along  on 
$10  a  month  What  a  State  can  give,  of 
course,  is  determined  by  its  financial  condi- 
tion, and  high-income  States  are  m  a  poMlion 
to  be  more  generous  than  low -Income  States, 
althoueh  iieeds  may  be  the  same. 

Payment*  for  old-age  aaslstance  range  from 
♦9  m  MlMl^slppl  to  $41  in  Colorado,  and  for 
the  iipedy  blind  from  $10  In  Alabama  t/)  $47 
in  opulent  California  Aid  for  depenrti'nt 
children  funs  from  $16  In  »outh  Carolina  to 
$"4  in  more  pro«perous  Mass'ichu^etts  In  the 
pint  yrtif.  »h»  PedeTfll  Oovrfumfht  hn*  paid 
<.u«  t'^ri  <KHi(/<K)  in  d*i'l«r  fTiHtihui*  atid 
p%,i  f  h%  ppfcenf  wpiif  *<<  10  hit!hl>  in- 
dti»)fmli^»'l  P*f<e«  fnllfofhl)!  for  in^tan'e 
r«i*ivM)  a*  n.<i/h  f"f  M«  •««»  •■  lid  V)  ii^Sft 
>t<«ti*«  v.|«i,  'A',  \\m0*  !»»•  fit»»«i»»»»  "f  ii»>«ly 
old  |>*<'((l* 

-}|»«M    (.!•    W  Ui*    Hi    \U*    <.»»V1>«I,«    W^Udl.Mi** 

i.r  i,u»   -•♦•iiMV  plt»»ddn«      M«i»  »♦»«•  '»»•  {>*•'• 

|o  llio  46  WW  000  »»'*  ••ritllM'  bohon**  U\A 
|)i»Viittf  prrfimunn  it  i*  p»op' •«^»1  t/i  add  «ti« 
mi  11 1'  n*  eiujinjad  in  farm  »«»»'jr  "'i'l  ddnj««lU! 
Mivua,  th*  million*  «rmployiJd  by  ^edt^ral, 
Htata  and  U>cal  |overnmfnu  and  ihe  millions 
of  silf -employers  Congreaa  will  aUo  be  urged 
to  extend  the  present  syitem  so  »•  to  provide 


maternity  care,  cash  hospitalization.  Insur- 
ance against  dUablllty.  and  tn  all  likelihood. 
l)eneflts  for  medical  treatment. 

Certain  liberalisations  will  also  be  proposed, 
such  as  a  minimum  old-age  retirement  bene- 
fit large  enough  to  guarantee  malntennnce.    , 
and  a  reduction  In  eligibility  age  from  66  to  60 
for  Insured  women,  wives,  and  widows,  , 

ARGOMENTS   TOR    CORRECTION 

Arthur  Altmeyer.  Chairman  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  fupports  the  proposals  by 
persuasive  arguments.  Why.  he  asks,  should 
we  In.sure  Industrial  workers  and  exclude 
farm  labor,  domestic  servants,  self -employers, 
and  other  low-Income  groups  that  cannot 
possibly  lay  by  enough  to  provide  for  old  age? 
What  Is  the  point  In  getting  excited  over  de- 
pendent children  and  doing  nothing  about 
the  maternity  care  that  will  enable  mothers 
to  bring  healthy  babies  Into  the  world?  Why 
give  protection  against  unemployment  and 
old  age,  and  none  at  all  against  invalidism 
and  disability?  Why  maintain  fine-spun  dis- 
tinctions between  States  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes dependency  In  children? 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  take  administra- 
tion of  unemployment  insurance  from  the 
States  and  create  one  standardized  Federal 
system — a  1-week  waiting  period,  for  example, 
with  benefits  of  half  of  the  worker's  average 
weekly  earnings,  and  payment  for  as  long 
as  26  weeks  if  necesfary.  There  may  also  be 
some  recognition  of  the  plight  of  the  un- 
employed worker's  wife  and  children,  for 
when  a  man  is  out  of  a  Job  his  benefits  are 
often  too  small  to  support  his  family 

The    proposed    changes    look    to    me    like 
simplification  and  economy:  One  set  of  wage 
records,  only  one   report  from   an    employer, 
and  a  single  account  into  which  all  contribu- 
tions for  social   Insurance  purposes    will   be 
paid      Every  community  with  Its  own  office,    ; 
with   everything   under   one    roof,    and    each    \ 
State  with  Its  own  councils  to  handle  appeals. 
More   liberal   definitions  of   needlness  will 
be  stressed  and  the  need  of  Federal  grants  to 
'    lower-income    States    beyond    mere    dollar- 
matching      Increase  or  removal  of  the  mrxi- 
mum  limit  on  Federal  contributions  for  the 
'   care  of  dependent  children  may  be  pressed. 
While  similar  to  the  British  system  in  some 
respects,    the    American    plan    differs    widely 
in   others      The  Beverldge  prrposal  is  based 
en  flat-rate  contributions  and  flat-rate  pay- 
i    mcnts.     A    man    earning   $3,000    a    year    and 
'    one   earning   $300   each   pays   the   same   and 
I    receives    the    same.     In    the    United    States. 
I    benefits  are  related  to  wages,  up  to  $250  per 
'    month 

The  Beverldge  plan  would  pay  benefits  as 
long  as  the  worker  Is  idle  or  disabled.  The 
American  plan  proposes  a  limit  of  26  weeks 
for  unemployment  benefits,  and  disability 
coverage  only  when  the  cause  Is  nonlnduf- 
trial.     State    workmen's    compensation    laws 

won't  be  disturbed  Bcveridge  wants  com- 
pr-hcnslve  medical  care,  while  Altmeyer  stops 
short  of  hospitalization 

Under  the  Beverldge  plan,  one-half  of  the 
social-lnfurance  bill  would  be  contributed  by 
employers  and  employees,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  national  exchequer.  In  the  United 
States,  employera  and  workers  will  bear  the 
whole  c<mi  for  a  long  perkKl  and  the  Federal 
Onvernm^nt  nhould  nevet  bnvf  to  f"f/t  more 
fl  fo  a  third  M  the  Mil  The  est  of  the 
iinlP^d  ^nlarisea.  wnd  llbefHli/'-d  sys«Mf»  will 
h»  cli/ul  10  p^ffffif  of  p»»y  fo)i«,  h«lf  (t'/fn 
»-ffipi"t»if»  »if»d  fmlf  Wim  wofli^fs 

At  ihn  •««M,  f#"*lp«*  will  Min  ini  •b*«d 
/,f  di«»»uni*»f»*»»t*  fcvfcii  »«  ttm  |f»»»»i«  f»«* 
H.*  /ild'dM*  •»♦»<»  •♦»fVlV<rf»'  l>ie1i»'d.'«  l»»»»t 
fund  mmm/MmU  <-»*  ♦« <>*•,» Ott  toll  •.♦.'!  *"♦<"» 
Mioiii  Mi»»i  4i/MtH*  i»n»l  •»»  «•">*  W'**'*  "'"■ 
au*  b«M*nu  •UK  \HM\HH  out,  howi-vfr,  i»»« 
»d««  will  Kd  up  to  \h  p«rtiid  of  finy  lolU  «ii4 
Um  iitrrtfMM  Will  com*  dui  u{  til*  r*d*ral 
'Iria»ury.  Afur  10  or  40  yfttrs,  My  around 
j|»76,  there  wUI  bav$  to  be  •  ihraa-way  •pUt— 
6  percent  from  employem,  6  from  employeM 
J  and  6  from  Government. 


Today  the  bill  for  old  age  and  survivors* 
Insurance  la  2  percent  of  pay  rolls,  divided  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  The  rate  for 
unemployment  compensation  is  3  percent,  all 
contributed  by  naanagement  except  In  four 
States.  Lumped  together,  this  gives  5  percent 
of  pay  rolls  as  the  total  cost  of  the  present 
systein,  with  4  percentromlng  from  employers 
and  1  percent  from  workers.  It  seems  quite 
a  Jump  from  5  to  10  percent,  but  the  higher 
figure  win  doubtless  be  finally  accepted. 

On  January  1,  1944,  they  point  out,  the 
existing  rate  for  social  security  and  unem- 
ployment Insurance  combined  will  automati- 
cally increase  to  7  percent,  split  between 
management  and  employees.  The  Jump  will 
then  be  from  7  to  10  percent— an  Increase  of 
only  3  percent,  which  will  be  borne  entirely 
by  workers 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  social-security  crowd 
differs  strikingly  from  other  New  Deal 
crews — not  a  wishful  thinker  or  star-gaaer 
among  the  lot.  Although  convinced  that  tlie 
proposed  changes  are  sound  and  necessary, 
easy  sailing  Is  not  expected  Many  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  are  stoutly  opposed 
U>  continued  emphasis  on  social  gains.  In 
view  of  the  present  enormous  outlays,  even 
some  friends  of  the  plan  think  It  should  be 
held  back  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Arthur  Altmeyer,  the  country's  leading 
authority  on  social  insurance,  does  not  ihmit 
so.  With  enthtislasm  bedrocked  in  facts  and 
figures,  his  common  sense,  reasonableness, 
and  sincerity  have  made  him  a  most 
successful  pleader  before  congressional 
committees. 

SAVE  NOW  FOR  THE  FL'TURE 
"The  present  time."  he  said  to  me,  "offen 
a  golden  opportunity  to  build  up  substantial 
reserves.  War  pay  rolls  are  pouring  money 
into  the  pockets  of  workers,  the  amount  of 
unemployment  Is  small,  and  000.000  men  and 
women,  eligible  for  retirement  beneflu.  are 
staying  on  the  Job.  Some  43.000  have  actual- 
ly gone  off  the  rolls  to  do  war  work 

"When  eight  or  nine  million  soldiers  return 
to  civil  life,  and  some  20.000,000  war  worker* 
change  back  to  peacetime  production,  post- 
war adjustmenu  are  bound  to  entail  many 
hardships.  Isn't  It  better  to  set  up  a  com- 
preh  nslve  social  Insurance  system,  able  now 
to  meet  every  need,  than  to  wait  until  the 
emergency  is  on  us? 

•Here  is  another  strong  point."  Altmeyer 
added  "When  the  national  Income  shrinks 
at  the  wars  end.  the  steady  and  Increasing 
flow  of  these  benefits  will  go  far  to  eusuin 
the  general  purchasing  power  and  mnlnUia 
employment  at  high  levels." 

Plaupible  and  persuasive  as  far  as  this 
writer  is  concerned,  but  then  I'm  not  a  Sena- 
tor or  a  Representative.  One  thing  that  en- 
courages the  Social  Security  Board  Is  the  sup- 
port of  organized  Ubor.  Although  the  In- 
crensed  cost  of  the  proposed  changes  does  not 
affect  the  employer,  falling  entirely  on  the 
employee,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  OrganlMtlons 
have  both  cflme  out  enthusiastically  for  the 
expansion  and  Iltaersllzatton  of  the  existing 
system  holding  that  the  larger  protection  will 
more  than  make  up  for  larger  premiums 


TIm  Fara  Itwikkf  AdaiaistraUen 

t%'\vm\tni  erf  wrMAnxw 
HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 
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milU'  u*  «inji<ui«d  in  farm  l«»)^r  anU  d«)io«iilie 
Mivua,    il»*    niilllonii    •Jniplxyotl    by    Kudtrttl 
HtMic  and  Wtfal  governmeriu  and  ihe  mlllloin 
f,(  ••If  .employer!     CongrtM  will  iil»o  b«  urged 
lo  e«t«nd  the  pre»enl  iyitem  »o  an  to  provid* 


Irintury.  A(t*r  iO  or  40  yett",  wy  iirour»d 
l»76,  U.er«  wUI  b«v«  t«  be  •  tHrM-w»y  •pllt— 
6  p^tvtiM  from  employer*,  6  from  tmv^oytf 
and  5  from  Oovernment. 
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personally  dpliverrd  to  me  on  Aprtl  15. 
1942.  by  a  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Pederarton.  Also  a 
telegram  received  from  the  Oklahoma 
Farmers'  Union: 

AMOurAN  Farm  Bumatj  FraatATioN, 

Washi.ipton    D   C  .  Aprxl  15.  1943. 
To  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 

Agrlcultuie    In    fRClng    a   critical    situation, 
and    rarmers   everywhere   are    becomlnt?    in- 
crea.-iiiKW    conc»rned    over     the    manner    In 
which  Some  phases  of  Ocveriimpnt  pioRrama 
altortinK  agriculture    .re  Ijeir.j?  administered,    j 
1\;n  separute  attempts  to  pass  dddiliunal  leg-    I 
lalation   Ut  correct  such   conditions   have    re-    , 
BUlted  m  a  I»Te>identlal  veto  In  one  case,  and 
the  threat  of  a  veto  In  the  cthor.    The  ,\mer- 
Kaii  Farm  Bureau  Fedt  ration  has  8ubmltt»'d    | 
to  the  Congreaa  a  15-polnt  program  (copy  at-    i 
tached)  whJih  la  designed  to  improve  our  na-    , 
tional  farm  program  and  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction  of   food  and   fiber   to   meet   the  war 
rmenjency      We   stand   rvady   to  5upp<'rt   tu 
the  Umlt  every   prnper  ellort  of  Congress  to    i 
attain  these  objectives      Based  on  experience 
to   d:ile,   however,   It    now    apprars    that    thfl 
principal  hope  of  correcting  the  Mtuaticn  on 
many    imp<jrtant    Issues    la    through    limita- 
tion-! on  the  u»e  of  appropriations 

Recwgntring  this  situation,  the  House  Ap- 
proprlaUona  Committee  has  aou^ht  to  utiUre 
Its  authority  over  appiopriations  to  coritct 
the  situation  Insofar  as  powible.  We  tx-lieve 
that  ciireful  atudy  of  the  provisions  of  the 
approprlatlotM  bill  will  reveal  the  (act  that 
ni(wt  of  them  are  not  only  hlcl-ly  ct.>nstruc- 
tive.  but  al.so  that  they  aie  will  within  tl.e 
purpose's  and  objectives  of  the  ba!=lc  let<L<la- 
tlon  which  your  ct>mm;ttee  has  fnrmuluted. 
It  la  our  cotvsldered  Judgment  that  failure 
to  approve  these  conatruttlve  mea.-ures  will 
place  in  Jeopardy  the  entire  farm  program. 
primarily  l>ecau9e  of  the  rising  tide  of  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  farmrr«  against  the 
manner  In  which  some  phiu<es  of  the  program 
are  being  administered. 

In  this  crisis,  we  hcpe  and  trust  that  the 
friends  of  agriculture  will  not  beci  me  di- 
vided To  do  so  would  l)e  dl.'^astroup  Dxie  to 
the  action  taken  by  your  committee  in  op- 
posing a  rule  rt-quesfetl  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  waiving  point,  of  order 
af^alnat  tie  provision.^;  of  the  bill,  fliv^r  ac- 
tion may  re.-^ult  m  the  linpalrmciit  nr  p<isstbly 
complete  elimination  f  many  vitnUy  'm- 
portant  provisions  of  the  bill  We  therefore 
earr.estW  appeal  to  the  committee  to  rec  n- 
sldrr  the  action  wh'ch  has  been  taken  and 
support  the  request  for  a  rue  We  make  this 
nppoal  In  spi'e  of  the  f.ict  that  we  do  not 
siipp-irt  all  of  the  pr(  visions  of  the  bijl 

We  feel  thflt  it  w(Hi!d  be  mo^t  unfortunate 
for  two  gnut  committees  of  C<.ingreps  to  be- 
come dl\idt»d  m  a  controversy  which  might 
result  dlsastrou.-ly  for  America  When  the 
friends  of  agriculture  t)ecomt>  divided,  the 
farmers  always  lo&<v  Your  groat  constr\ic- 
tlve  contributions  to  the  causae  of  agrlcultuie 
are  a  matter  of  record  We  appeal  to  you 
now  to  take  a  step  which  seems"  to  us  as  the 
only  safe  way  to  meet  a  practical  situation 
which  h««  arisen  at  a  dancerousiy  late  hour 
Edward  A  O'Neal.  pre":ldert.  American 
Farm  Bun.ui  Federation:  R.  W. 
Blaclcbtirn.  secretary.  Amcncaii 
F.irm  Bureau  Federation:  J.  F. 
Porter,  president.  Tennessee  Farm 
Bureau  Pidtratli  n;  Francis  John- 
son, president,  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  C.  Chester  DuMound, 
president.  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation:  Frank  White, 
president.  M!nne9<ita  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Ha.ssll  E  Schenck. 
president.  Indiana  Farm  Bureau. 
Inc  :  C  O  Wolf,  president.  Kaiwas 
Farm  Bureau;  Walter  L  Randolph. 
president,  Alabama  Farm  Bureau 
F.  deration;  Ransom  Aldrich.  presl- 
.  dent,     Mississippi     Farm     Bureau 


Federation;  Herbert  V.  Vorrhee*. 
presidenl.  New  Jeraey  Farm  Bu- 
reau, H.  H  Nuttle.  Maryland  Fnrm 
Btireau,  Inc  ;  R.  W  Brown,  presi- 
dent. Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration: J.  Waller  Hammond, 
president.  Texas  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  H  L  Wiukjate,  presi- 
dent. Georgia  Farm  Dureau  Fed- 
eration. 


OKiAHONfA  Ctty    OK1.A  .  April  15.  1943. 
Hon.  Victor  WicKcasiiAM. 

House  Office  Building,  Wa.ihingt(tn.  D  C 

We  urRe  yuu  to  support  nn  American  farm 

progmm;    not    to  abolish   Farm    Security   Ad- 
mlntstraMm:    don't    want    production    loans 
reduced:    we  rred   Federal  crop  Innirance  on 
Wheat    and    citron      We    nerd    parity    pay- 
ment?.    We     need     nonrecourse     loans     on 
straU!ht    war    crop"(.    'unds    for    conservation, 
and  crop-b«-nefit  paymenUs      We   ne«-d  tilp'.e 
A    functioning    in    all    cof.ntles    ICO    percent 
We  need  Inrcr.ttve  pttymi-nts  on  straight  war 
crops.     This    Appropriations    Committee    re- 
port to  the   HotiFe   Is   an  astounding  blow   to 
our   wnr   farm    pr(^rarn    and    national    unity 
in  thefe  tirr.f>«i  of  grave  national  emergency 
W^y    start    economizing    with    farmer    and 
food  for  freedom  farm  program'     The  people 
don't    want    Congress    playing    politics    with 
American   fnrmer   and   hindering   hi."   opp<ir- 
tiinity   to  produce   in   abundance      We   need 
iill  encourai;oment  ConK'ress  can  give      Give 
same    liberal    support    to    aeriniitnre    which 
Congress   has  extendetl    to  other   war   Indus- 
tries     Why    single    out    only    farmer    appro- 
priations and  at  s^ame  time  hand  lavl  h  bil- 
lions to  other  war   Industries''     We   are  en- 
titled to  same  liberal  support  that  has  been 
extended  to  others  in  our  national  economy. 
Wo    urge   you   ^i   support    a    just    appropria- 
tions program  for  agriculture 

Okiahoma   Fahmfrs  Umow, 
Tom  W   Chefk    President. 


luxury  at  Clvill;*n  Conservritlon  Corpa  camps 
did  grow  up  to  die  to  save  ihelr  country,  but 
It  waa  a  gamble  and  we  don  t  want  gambles. 

Feeding  thoee  hungry  children  Is  Uie  job 
of  private  enterpns*.  Think  of  how  well  the 
alsters  of  the  Guardian  Angel  Orphan  Nursery 
back  of  U>e  yards  handled  thai  job  bt.'ure  we 
made  them  and  the  babies  they  cared  lor 
soft  with  G<  vernment  subsidy  1  The  sisters 
used  U)  get  up  before  dayhjiht  and  go  down 
to  the  S^uth  Water  MarK.et  to  collect  what 
the  produce  merchania  and  farmers  threw 
tiwav  aa  unsalable  Out  of  Uiat  the  aisiera 
would  reclaim  encuph  to  feed  a  flock  of  k>ci.>. 
UaderslJi;d.  U  Isnt  the  money  Invclved, 
Its  the  principle  of  the  thuig  There  aie 
5,301.544  kid.-  ui  73  001  scJiools  m  the  wbde 
country  getting  a  tree  ho»  m.a.  a  day  on  the 
nlckel-per-kld-per-day  subsidy,  and  1.J60- 
389  children  In  8.500  Bchi»t  ia  Kf^''"i»  »  ^^*^^ 
pint  of  milk  a  day  on  the  t*uuy  milk  deid. 

Bui  that  s*irt  of  alull  h<;a  gcita  sU^p.  It's 
getting  out  of  hand  for  Congre6».men  The 
iud.s'  Iree-lunch  prograuu-,  lor  the  unattended 
children  of  working  fathers  and  others 
back  of  the  yards  is  sp*>nBored  at  seven  bUi^y 
places  by  the  Back  of  Uie  Yards  Nn^hbor- 
hood  Council.  Thia  is  a  caae  where  we  must 
treat  the  public's  money  us  carefully  as  if 
It  uere  our  own.  Ot  erwise  tho*.e  kids  might 
be  fed  e'  ough  to  gr(..w  up  to  t)e  Democrats. 

The  Back  of  tlie  Yards  Council  and  school 
boarO-s  am  t  the  bunch  to  izet  a  penny  of  tins 
kid-feeding  fund.  They  just  want  all  the 
kids  fed.  no  nuitter  what  the  religlou.  coior 
of  parents,  party  afUliations  of  Uie  kids  may 
be  Thi^  kids  and  their  foika  may  get  the 
Idea  that  the  New  Deal  had  st.intUilng  to  do 
with  children  gettlr^j  fid.  so  well  knock  uut 
the  feeding  program  right  new. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  solties.  Republlean 

and    Demi>crat.   who   will    hold    this   against 

I    U.S.  hut  what  do  we  care'     ThryU  forget  and 

I    weU  teach  "That  Man     *e  are  the  bossea  of 

the  country. 


ConcressnaB  Fathead  Explains 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or   ILMNOI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mjnuau.  April   I'J.   19-13 

Mr  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extefid  my  remark .s  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  iiicl'.idt^  the  fnilotving  article  by 
Herb  Gr;iffis  frcm  the  Chicago  Times 
of  April  18.  1943: 

CONCHrSSMAN    FATHtAD  IXPt.AlMS 

(By  Hcib  GraffUs) 

We  champions  of  strictly  free  enterprise 
have  thought  up  a  wonderful  way  of  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  kicking  th(*e  ter- 
rible, "red'-lovlng,  starry-eyed  new  dealers  in 
their  fat  builnets  The  beautiful  Idt^a  also 
will  be  a  slug  at  "That  Man  '  who  refu.ses  to 
solve  all  the  world's  problems  by  saying  he 
won't  run  again. 

Tlie  idea  is  terrific  and  we  champions  of 
free  enterprise^ but  of  nothing  else  free,  ex- 
cept for  us — can  put  It  aorrs5 

The  Idea  is  to  lop  the  D«>partment  of  Agri- 
culture budget  so  the  nickel  per  day  subsidy 
for  schix)l  childien's  lurcl  es  will  t)e  cut  off. 
and  the  penny  milk  will  be  dlscontlnu.xl 

What  do  yoti  mean.  kWs  shouldn't  go  hun- 
gry Just  b*H-ause  a  band  of  well-fed  pels 
have  thought  of  a  vuay  of  making  the  new 
dealers  wince?  Let  those  kids  get  out  and 
hustle  their  own  gnib  It  will  make  them 
strong,  rugged  Americans.  Teah.  a  lot  of 
those  kkis  who  were  supported  In  loafing  and 


Views  of  the  News 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OF  crORClA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi:S 

Monday.  April  19.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECX.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rrmark.s  ip  the  Rec- 
ced, I  include  the  fi^Iiowmg  radio  ad- 
dress by  Jolui  Pascliall,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal: 

There  was  much  wisdom  and  common 
■ense  In  the  well-remembered  remsr'K  of 
-Vice  Frcsulent  Thomas  R  Marshall:  "What 
this  country  needs  Is  a  good  5-rent  cigar  ■ 
This  homely  comment  whs  made.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  during  tlie  troublous  days  after  the 
First  World  Wa.-.  when  the  country  lost  its 
sense  of  proportion,  and  many  men  in  high 
places  loot  their  tempers  with  disastioiis  re- 
sult* to  the  Nation  and  'he  world  While 
Vice  President  lan^hnll  piobably  enjoyed  a 
good  smoke  at  sm  ill  cott  I  feel  sure  liis  j;or>d 
6-cent  ci^ar  statement  hai  a  much  larger 
meaning  that  might  well  have  entitled  It  to 
more  sericus  interpretation  than  It  received 
Wh;\t  I  thli.k  the  Vice  P:  r--.'li;.t  meant  was 
that  this  country  needed  to  gt  t  back  to  a 
simpler  way  of  living  and  thinking  and  a 
more  honest  sense  of  v.iiues 

What  this  country  really  needs  Ju5t  n«  w 
Is  a  good  common -sense  political  psychi- 
atrist, who  will  point  out  that  most  of  the 
Uls  we  complain  of  are  imaginary.  They  are 
the  product  ol  an  obsession,  an  anti-New 
Deal,     auti-Rooeevelt     complex     or     pbcbia. 


which  has  thrown  many  of  our  best  cltlzena 
out  of  balance 

As  a  consequence  of  this  anti-New  Deal, 
antl-Roosevelt  grudge,  nursed  through  the 
years,  some  of  our  best  minds  seeifi  to  be  out 
of  focus.  They  view  everything  that  em- 
anates   from   the    White    House   with    enmity 

or  disdain.  Just  because  of  .l«  origin.  With- 
out his  good  humor,  they  have  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  Grcuclio  Marx,  the  professor 
in  the  Marx  brothers  college  picture  Horse 
Feathers,  which  gave  us  all  a  good  laugh 
along  about  1935  In  that  song  Groucho 
sings: 

"A  month  before  my  son  was  Ixirn 
I  started  to  yell  from  night  "til  mcrn, 

■Whatever  it  is.  I'm  aga:nbt  It!" 
And  even  if  I  commenced  it — 

I'm  against  It! 
And  when  you've  improved  it  and  condensed 
It— 
I'm  still  against  It." 

That  U  gocd  comedy  for  the  Marx  Brothers, 
but  11  is  a  tragic  state  of  mind  for  intelligent 
citizens  to  adopt  in  relation  to  politics  and 
government   in   these  critical   times 

There  Is  an  old  saying,  not  of  New  Deal 
origin,  1  am  ture.  that  only  smart  people  go 
crazy  Whether  that  Is  a  scientific  fact,  or 
Just  almanac  philosophy.  I  don't  know,  but 
It  does  appear  that  many  smart  businessmen 
have  let  the  Nc*  Deal  weigh  on  their  minds, 
or  ptrhaps  on  their  prejudices,  until  their 
thinking  about  our  political  economy  has  be- 
come  negative   rather    than   constructive 

If  the  New  Dtal  is  as  bad  as  many  smart 
citizens  think  it  is.  there  shcuid  be  seme 
w  of  combating  it.  cr  correcting  it.  other 
than  denunciation  Offhand,  It  is  difHcult 
to  recall  a  new  political  idea  originated  by 
the  Nc*  Deal  oppcsillcn  that  ha.s  appealed 
to  the  good  sense  and  the  Imagination  of  the 
people,  who  must  be  depended  upon  to  put 
ideas  to  work  in  a  democrccy  The  Ruml 
plan  perhaps  is  one.  and  there  may  be  others. 
but  the  fact  remains  that  many  citizens  have 
let  anger  and  bitterness  consume  them  when 
they  shcuid  have  been  thinking  up  answers 
more  convincing  than  such  loose  terms  as 
crackpot.  Communists,  dictators,  bureau- 
trat.«.  and  Fascist.  These  words  meen  little 
except  that  the  man  who  uses  them  has  sub- 
stituted  prejudice   for   thinking 

Ycu  cant  defeat  a  New  Deal  in  politics  by 
standing  around  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  It.  No  more  than  General  Motors  could 
take  the  leadership  In  small-car  sales  and 
popularity  by  spending  Its  time  making  fun 
of  a  tin  lizzie  If  business  and  financial 
leaders,  who  dislike  Roosevelt  and  think  his 
political  phllos<jphy  unsound,  tried  to  com- 
pete in  free  enterprise  about  which  they 
speak  with  so  much  Justified  pride,  if  these 
successful  industrialists  employed  the  same 
technique  In  competing  with  new  ideas  In 
their  own  business  that  some  of  them  have 
used  in  fighting  the  New  Deal,  free  enter- 
prise would  have  long  since  been  dead  and 
burled   In   this   country. 

Business  and  Industry  have  given  America 
a  fresh  new  deal  every  year.  In  so  doing,  they 
have  satisfied  the  ever-*xpanding  demand  of 
the  Nation  for  new  and  better  products. 
Business  and  indu.'-try  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  to  get  new  ideas  and  find 
better  mcthrds  They  strive  not  only  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession  but  to  lead  It  They 
lock  to  the  laboratories  and  to  research,  to 
chemists  and  engineers,  to  men  with  vision, 
to  tell  them  how  to  do  things  better  and 
more  efficiently  and  more  cheaply 

They  lock  for.  employ  and  even  endow 
men  with  new  ideas  who  can  do  things  that 
have  never  been  dreamed  of  before.  Busi- 
ness in  America  has  been  built  on  ideas,  not 
on  prejudices  Business  of  tixlay  is  big  and 
miraculous  because  of  the  vision  of  men  who 
locked  ahead  and  had  no  time  to  stand  still 
and  nurse  their  hates  and  prejudices.  Busi- 
ness knows  this,  and  unhesiutingly  sets  aside 


trillions  of  dollan  each  year  for  scientific 
study  and  research. 

They  do  not  caution  their  aclentlsts  and 
engineers  to  find  something  to  justify  their 
Old  methods  and  old  models.  Tbey  ask  them 
to  find  something  new  and  useful,  something 
that  wUl  add  to  the  pleasure  and  the  comfort 

and  the  richer  living  of  the  world. 

But  in  f>olltlc8  a  good  many  successful  busi- 
nessmen, who  have  grown  rich  on  the  proflta 
from  new  Ideas,  seem  unable  to  fight  the 
New  Deal  and  President  Roosevelt  except  by 
denouncing  them  and  wisecracking  about 
them.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  many 
Roosevelt    and    New    Deal    haters    that    hate 

diminishes  and  makes  Impotent  the  hater, 

with  little  damage  to  the  object  of  their 
hate.  For  10  years  many  of  them  have  raved 
about  the  New  Deal,  without  stopping  to  in- 
quire what  the  heck  keeps  it  young  and 
thriving. 

In  one  of  the  Town  Hall  forums  on  the 
subject  of  crltictsm  in  wartime,  George  V, 
Denny,  Jr  .  president  of  the  Town  Hall,  Inc  . 
gave  a  striking  example  of  the  faults  of 
destructive  criticism.  Said  Mr  Denny:  "I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  ball,  half  of  which  is 
painted  black.  The  other  half  is  white.  The 
black  half  laces  the  audience  I  can  s?e  only 
the  white  half  II  1  were  to  ask  the  audi- 
ence the  color  of  this  ball,  every  member  ol 
it  would  naturally  report  to  me  that  It  was 
black,  and  they  would  be  right  from  their 
point  of  view  Yet  from  my  point  of  v:cw 
tlie  ball  is  white,  and  we  could  have  a  terrific 
argument  over  this  question,  if  we  did  not 
have  the  wit.  or  imagination,  or  courage  to 
turn  the  ball  around  and  see  that  it  Is  both 
black  and  white.  How  easily  we  could  re- 
solve so  many  of  the  conflicts  of  today  if  we 
would  do  this  simple  thing   " 

Mr  Denny  has  given  us  a  sure  gu.de  toward 
constructive  criticism.  Mr  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal  have  many  faults  and  have 
made  many  mistakes,  no  doubt,  but  the  p.c- 
ture  is  not  all  black,  any  more  than  it  is  all 
white.  We  can  begin  turning  the  ball  around 
by  admitting  that  any  administration  that 
has  survived  three  national  elections  must 
have  some  good  and  lasting  qualities. 

Although  it  was  freely  predicted  by  the 
New  Deal  s  predecessor  that  grass  would  grow 
in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  nothing  like  that 
has  happened.  A  gocd  many  victory  gar- 
dens may  be  found  In  our  cities,  but.  lor  the 
most  part,  the  grass  Is  on  the  lawns  of  com- 
fortable home  owners  and  in  the  parks  which 
have  been  multiplied  and  beautified  by  New 
Deal  measures. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  national  income. 
In  1929.  the  peak  year  of  business  prosperity 
under  a  strictly  business  administration,  the 
national  Income  had  reached  the  t>oomlng 
sum  of  >82  691 .030.000  In  1930  the  figure 
dropped  to  $69,104,000,000  In  1931  It  was 
$54  249  000.000.  and  In  1932  It  reached  a  low 
of  »40.089.000.000.  In  1933.  the  year  Mr. 
Roos-velt  went  Into  office,  the  national  in- 
come climbed  to  t42.5C4,C00.0C0,  In  1934  It 
reached  »50.81 1,000.000  In  1935  It  was  $55.- 
794  000  000:  m  1936.  $65.226  03.000:  in  1937, 
$71853  000.000;  in  1938.  $63,803,000,000;  in 
1939  $70  771.000.000:  Ir  1940.  $77,185,000,000; 
in  1941  $94  700.000.000;  and  In  1942.  1119  800.- 
OOO.COO.  Eliminating  the  war  year  and  the 
pre-war  year,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
economy  of  this  country  has  gone  to  the  dogs 
under  the  New  Deal. 

All  of  us  must  realize  that  If  private  enter- 
prise had  been  destroyed  by  the  New  Deal, 
Industry's  miraculous  contrihution  to  war 
production  would  have  been  impossible. 

S*'.ll  looking  on  the  white  side  of  the  New 
Deal  ball,  we  find  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1939.  2  years  and  a  hall  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  the  total  income  taxes 
collected  In  the  United  States  was  $2,178  430,- 
070  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940, 
the  total  Income  tax  rroHected  *as  $2  121.- 
073  129;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1941.  It  was  »3,462.02ai69.  and  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  SO,  1942.  it  was  |8,003,4<1.- 
778.  ThU  year,  of  eourae.  It  will  be  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  times  this  amount. 
Comparing  1839's  Inocnne  tax  total  of  $2,- 
178.430,970  with  the  figure  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1933,  9746.791.404.  we 
find  that  private  enterprise  was  doing  fairly 

well  during  all  the  peace  years  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  a  good  deal  better  than  It  was 
doing  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  t<x)k  over 

Coming  a  little  closer  home,  how  are  we 
doing  In  Oeorgla?  Marlon  Allen.  United 
States  collector  of  Internal  revenue,  reporta 
that  from  January  to  Decemt>er  In  1940.  85.- 
000    income-tax    returns    were    filed    In    this 

State,  and  a  total  of  115.815,744  02  collected. 

These  were  taxes  on  Incomes  earned  In  1939. 
2  years  l>efore  Pearl  Harbor.  From  January  1 
to  December  31.  1941.  148  635  returns  were 
filed,  and  the  sum  of  934.874  816  97  collected. 
For  1942.  277.642  returns  were  filed,  and  a 
total  of  $91544.474  67  has  already  been  col- 
lected The  total  tax  returns  filed  In  Georgia 
this  year.  I  am  Informed,  will  reach  500.000. 
and  the  total  collections  will  hardly  be  less 
than    $250,000,000 

The  New  Deal  ball  looks  white  and  bright 
when  you  turn  It  around  Into  the  sunlight  of 
fair  criticism.  The  country  is  not  broke,  and 
democracy  Is  not  dead.  And  neither  Is  free 
enterprise.  Lets  leave  the  grouching  to  the 
good-humored  Marx  brothers,  save  our  diges- 
tions, and  thank  God  for  the  blessings  of 
America.  If  you  don't  like  the  New  Deal  give 
us  a  better  one,  but  for  goodness"  sake  let  it 
be  a  new  model,  becoming  to  the  greatest  fica 
enterprise  system  in  the  world. 


Anny  Day  With  United  SUtes  in 
Global  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rtoRiBA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monaay.  April  ly    1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  warm 
personal  friendship  for  the  author  and 
with  pride  in  his  untiring  work  for  a  bet- 
ter world.  I  call  attention  to  a  special 
Army  Day  feature  article,  written  for  the 
Monticello  (Fla.)  News  by  Ed  Q.  Clayton, 
World  War  veterans'  bard: 

Armt  DAT  WrrH  Uwrrro  Statti  ik  Clobai. 
War 

(By  Ed.  G.  Clayton) 
Army  Day,  that  day  of  thanks  to  God  for 
the  safety  and  services  of  our  Armies,  in  peace 
and  war,  passed  quietly  by  Tuesday.  April  6, 
without  the  customary  parades  and  speeche* 
of  other  davs  The  War  Department  sug- 
gested that  all  parades  of  war  veterans  cr- 
ganizations  and  the  armed  services  be  with- 
held, for  reasons  obvious  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zenry. We  are  at  war  and  the  parade  of  the 
armed  forces  at  heme,  the  armed  forces  on 
battle  fronts  of  the  far  Pacific  and  North 
Africa  are  related  to  us  dally  over  radio,  and 
the  screaming  headlines  of  our  newspapers. 
making  Army  Day  of  1943  a  day  of  sacrifice, 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 

JEnxaSON      COUNTY  S      CONTKIEirnON 

In  historic  Jefferson  County.  Fla.,  with  lU 
county  seat.  Mcntlcello.  straddling  the  famtd 
Spanish  Trail  where  Ponce  de  Leon  once 
rode  at  the  head  of  his  Spanish  steel-hel- 
meted  troopers  searching  for  the  fountain  of 
youth;  brushing  aside  the  hostre  cppoaltlon 
of  the  Seminole  Indian  tribes  who  tried  wltto 


m 


^      ♦ 


Farm  Bureau;  Waller  L  Randolph. 
pr«sideiU,  Alabama  Farm  Bureau 
f.  deratimi;  Ransom  Aldrich.  presi- 
dent,    MIsslsslppt     Farm     Biireau 


'•i*' 


dealers  wince?  Let  those  kids  get  out  tnd 
hustle  their  own  gnib  It  will  mate  them 
strong,  ruK«ed  Americans.  Teah.  a  lo<  of 
those  kMa  who  were  supported  In  loafing  and 


atrut.  wno  win  puni  oui  tnar  mr«\  oi  in*- 
Ills  we  complain  of  are  imagimxry.  They  are 
the  product  of  an  obsession,  an  antl-Ne*. 
Deal^     SDU-RooBCvett     complex     or     phi^bis. 


A 


I 
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their  arri^ws  and  ston*  hatCbeLs  to  bar  his 
palh.  Jer.erscn  C&uuty  hM  Mnt  S'.me  600  of 
her  «oiii  uito  tlic  CtiUed  States  lU-uaed  eerv- 
Ices,  tl-e  IjJKcr  pcrceuta*;e  to  tiie  Army.  In 
"the  Tunlalaxi  war  uf  m'  biUiy.  some  oX  her  sous 
are  Ln  action,  on  the  AUautlc  partoJ  guard- 
ing Ihe  MU.ne  of  i.u^)pat8  lo  En^ilaiid.  Aluca. 
^ud  Riute.la.  hiT  soiia  bund  to  thtir  guns; 
rta«:h.n«  out  some  rhooi.  nua  of  miles  Uiio 
the  far  llmr^  oX  the  blue  Paci.'U;  *uli  the 
tii^K  squadrons  of  nu.aJ  forces  tluy  carry  on 
fcarleselv  the  warlimc-  duty  asbi^fined  them; 
on  the  Aui.iralun  f.out.  Buna.  Gua<ialcunal. 
the  network  of  strateKic  lalund  bitais  which 
inftst  the  PacUic  baiLle  iune.  they  are  a^erc, 
Uiln-llpp«l.  unfcm.liUi<.  but  cair>ing  on  i 

They  know  nothing  of  sh»iriage  of  ga.soUne.  } 
ea»e  notiiiug;  ih.^y  know  not  ol  meal  rations. 
coffee  Umuationa.  alioes  and  sut;ar.  rublxr 
tLoa  rum;  they  have  a  nasty  )t)b  U)  do.  •kiil 
your  enemy  before  he  kills  vou.  '  and  they  are 
doluR  ll  ihorouphly  witht  ut  qu.ilma.  without 
pity,  snd  without  rinmrktv  for  their  eyes  have 
seen  the  hand  work  ou  buttUucid  and  ocean 
of  K^.\  and  Ji«psinct.e  new  orders  T!uy  wui.t 
ncne  of  It;  will  have  none  ol  il.  an#  lluy 
offer  their  twttle-trained  physiques  to  the 
enemy  8  flje.  and  If  need  be  Ihey  clc  w.tu  ihe 
aiiadow  ol  a  pain -racked  smile  In  their  tired 
«y«s.  a  bloody  foam  on  their  lips,  and  if  our 
ears  could  be  attuntd  to  their  last  Ra^p,  »t 
Would  bo.  God.  la.Ke  tare  of  nioliicr  und  di.d 
Guard   our   America.  ' 

TUB    SON.S     AW)    R'-N«'    TONS    or    THZ     AMIRICAJI 
EXPlDITTON.\BT    rORCM     (1917-181 

TVenty-stx  years  ago.  April  6,  Army  Day. 
President  \Vi  odrow  Wilson  affixed  hts  signa- 
ture to  the  Senate  resolution  declaring  a 
stale  ot  w.u  wKh  Imperial  Get  many,  and 
America  undertook  to  achieve  victory  for  hir 
sore^reased  allies.  Great  Brlt.-»ln.  France, 
Italy,  and  Russian  Wh.te  Armies  fi;;htlng  the 
revolution.  The  re«-ord  of  that  Flr.st  Wor  d 
War  Is  an  open  bock  to  (;ur  people  and  the 
world.  It  was  the  battle  of  Imperial  Ger- 
many. Austrla-Hui  gnry.  Txirkey  Bu'garla. 
•gainst  the  free  democracies;  the  battle  of 
ttirlblo  armed  stri...gih  bent  on  couqutst  cf 
the  vsorld:  the  forced  and  infuraous  abrogHtlon 
of  trcatle.s  (scraps  of  {luper)  by  the  Prussian 
Junker5.  and  It  fill  'd  of  fruithm  brcau  e  re- 
surgent denu>cracy  In  Us  bitter  travail  en- 
listed the  tremendous  manuluctiirine  re- 
sources of  the  United  State*!,  and  Its  ([Uicklv 
trained  and  equipped  arm;c«<  to  administer 
the  coup  de  grace  to  i:lie  hordes  <  f  Wllhelm. 
King  of  Prussia.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

THf   DI»   IS  CAST 

Army  Dav  April  8.  1917.  was  the  first  visible 
evidence  of  the  rnlubow  nf  hope  shining  like 
the  aiar  ol  the  tist  over  the  black  sk'es  of 
Kurope.  which  rert»  cted  notluug  but  the  sheen 
In  mlrafie  of  bUnid.  desohaidn.  deatii.  heard 
nothing  but  the  rm  ans  ol  dying  conibatanis 
and  .starvmsi  p»i.p;«.s  tramp!ed  undtr  the 
heels  of  the  Jtiggeir.aut  of  war  For  S  wewry 
years  Britain  and  France  struggled  to  hold 
the  Hun.  They  faile  ..  so  It  was  to  Uuit  great 
democracy  of  the  we«t:  to  that  inspired  leader 
of  America.  Wtxxlrow  WUaou.  that  the  prayers 
of  a  suffering  Belgium  and  a  tortured  France 
were  Impinged  on  the  waiUng  winds  Two 
and  n  quarter  million  American  soldiers,  fresh, 
untiring,  imbued  with  the  fire  ol  youth  and 
adventure  smashed  into  the  redoubtable  Hln- 
denburg  line,  blasted  with  1.000.000  combat 
troops  and  15.000  cannon  the  unconquercd 
Bols  Argonne  (Arg<inne  Woods),  turned  the 
German  fiank— and  -kanierad  "  was  the  re- 
pul'aiit  equation     the  armistice  of  November 

11.  1918. 

America,  after  the  war  was  won.  repudiated 
her  President,  kicked  the  League  of  Nations 
ovetbo.trd.  so  today  after  the  passing  of  many 
Army  Days.  America  must  pay  and  pay  high 
for  the  Isolationists'  triumph  of  l»l».  and 
the  blood  of  our  aons  irtwt  again  enrich  tb« 
•c  1  '3*  foreign  lands,  dye  the  lower  ocean 
depths  at  earth's  great  waterways  to  tha  dlr«« 
of  Eorrow  and  tears  plucked  from  the  heart- 


strings of  the  mothers  of  America,  before  ttie 
elusive  eagle  of  victory  perches  on  the  stand- 
ard uX  our  flag,  the  Stars  and  Strlpea.  True. 
hL-'tury  repeu'uB. 

Americas  willful  stubb<jriuie&s  alter  leav- 
ing great  cemeteries  of  her  soldier-dead  In 
France,  to  coopi-rate  In  the  League  of  Na- 
tion.? Is  undeniably  a  factor  in  the  ruse  of 
Hitler  and  nazi-lsm,  so  she  again  enters  the 
crucible  of  fl;e  called  mcchanlz«Kl  war,  and 
the  prayers  of  her  people,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  again  seek  the  support  of  that 
sustaining  arm — the  Invmciblr  majesty  of 
God. 

THS   HOME  SALUTB 

From  the  hUls  and  the  plains,  the  valleys 
and  moimiains.  America  stands  erect,  bloody 
but  unbo-.ved;  fares  witn  e.ilm  eyes  the 
dis.istt-rs  ot  a  year  ot  war.  confident  that 
final  Victory  will  emerge  fiom  the  chaos  of 
unpreparedness;  that  the  ml::hl  of  the  home 
front  In  support  of  our  t>-.atle  men  on  the 
seven  seai*  and  the  tinhtinR  continents  will 
wrest  vicioiv  fr^  m  the  itching  hinds  of  In- 
famy as  portrayed   by  der  Ivuhrcr  and  Hiro- 

hllo. 

From  li"T  ^reat  factories  p.iur  b<iniber,s  and 
flchter  planes  by  the  tens  of  t.ious.'.nds;  Irom 
the  arsenal  ol  dcmtKracy  swecvi  monster 
tanks  and  heavy  artillery  8:lf-pro;>ellcd  and 
eqtrpped  with  niurderru><  o  ncentratlrn  cf 
fire  power  from  h«r  ntie'*.  lu-r  farm--  ai'd  hT 
towns  pour  mlll'ons  of  hrr  y  u'h  to  the 
splet  didly  Ineated  armv  tra  i.^na  camps  and 
naval  stations — the  pfKed  erhPlon.*^  ol  democ- 
racy. th>'  nvn  who  will  win  the  war  From 
her  shipyards  dr>tt!nB  thcusHnds  ol  miles  of 
coastline  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
OC'.'ans.  ^hn  down  the  ways  to  thf'  walttrg 
se«.  merchnnt  ahtpi*,  siihmarines.  dfstrnyer.«, 
cru  jsers.  battlcfhlpit.  corvettes  and  mother 
ahlpe.  eunboiit.s  for  const  patrol  fa.st  tcrpodo 
boa's,  until  the  quirt  of  the  nl.ht  l.s  blasted 
With  the  clank  of  metal  mon.'^terR.  sleek,  cflB- 
rlent.  and  mHoned  with  flehtlng  trained 
crtws  to  se^k  the  enemy  wherever  thfv  may 
fli-d  him.  and  sink  hlni  America  s  n^  i.ses  of 
the  nliTht 

Tes,  those  noises  of  the  nK'h'  penetrate 
through  the  vest  wnstts  of  the  P.Tcif^r,  they 
are  heard  by  To)»  In  Tr^kyo  arri  by  th-'  B  u 
of  Heaven  in  hi.-'  palace;  they  iraver'ie  the 
wl'd  '!p?\cea  of  t!ie  Atlantic  to  sttng  the  llstm- 
Ipg  ears  of  Herr  Ot^ehbel?!.  arch  cynic  cf  the 
N-zl  dynnrty;  thoy  annoy  nrd  bewilder  the 
ubese  Ooering  a:^d  the  brmertalled  generrls 
of  the  German  g^neml  staff,  thry  ri-pturr  th? 
eardrum*:  of  der  Fuehrer,  for  he.  m-re  thin 
any  of  his  armies  of  blackmailers,  inurrtercr?. 
and  thieves,  senses  the  Inevitable  doom  the 
noises  of  the  night  across  the  waters  Invite. 

But.  to  America,  they  are  as  the  tinkling 
tones  rf  cathedra!  gnng?  dragt^cd  over  ccbblc- 
stones;  tliey  are  the  clnnging  hnmmers  of 
democracy  at  bay,  fighting  back,  fighting  to 
avenge  her  ruptured  honor;  hitting  with  the 
massed  strength  of  130  OOn.POO  virile  brd.cs 
at  the  forces  of  daiknets,  horror,  and  bestial 
cruelty  the  Axis  Powers-  on  and  on  until 
the  angels  smile  again  In  heaven,  and  peace 
resurges  the  world  with  liberty,  amity.  a:.d 
brotherhood  of  man. 


Proposed  latcrnatioiial  Money 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  uvAHo 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  RKPRESENTATrVES 

Wednetday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.   WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
leading  natlODs  of  the  world.  Bnsland  and 

the  United  States,  are  about  to  undertake 


to  devise  and  establish  an  international 
monetary  system  In  an  effort  to  provide 
a  better  medium  for  international  ex- 
change. 

In  con.sidering  the  proposed  currency 
program  in  light  ol  the  monetary  cxpe- 
riena'  of  the  st-veral  naticns  down 
through  the  agts,  it  is  doubUul  if  any 
monetary  phin  that  embraces  the  several 
nation.';  can  be  made  to  work  succ(.s.sfui;y 
that  restricts  the  use  ot  eith  r  of  the 
mnney  mc ta's.  gold  and  sllvt  r. 

What  this  plan  may  lerd  to  is  picTntrd 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  Sidney  Norman, 
prominent  businci-sman  and  pub!  ci->t  d 
the  United  Slates  and  Canada,  which  is 
inserted  herewith  for  the  con.'iderat.on  ol 
my  colleagues: 

Dual  Clt.rency   Pnoros.\L   in   Tentative   Ue- 
roRM  I'LA.NS  Points  to  Worid-Wide  UtE  o? 

SUVEK 

(By  Sidivey  Norman) 

Publicatif  n  of  the  br.«ad  provlFlon.'*  of  th^ 
Keyne-s  and  Mrrernthau  plan?  lor  monetary 
reform  ha.s  C5\used  no  surprise  It  has  merely 
«K)nflrmed  the  general  conviction  that  the 
tirPt  p4  -it-wjtr  st.-p  by  Great  Britjiin  and 
UnUtd  suites  w  lu'd  be  an  enort  to  renore 
gold  to  It'  p>«jition  a^^  final  measure  of  value 
In  International  trurl'- 

There  se*  m*  to  be  no  Inclii.atU  n  to  restore 
the  poid  .<.tandard  as  we  have  hitherto  known 
it  Since,  between  them,  the  Unllrd  States 
and  Brltn-h  Commonwealth  hold  W)  percent 
of  the  e<  !cl  ab.jve  ground  and  abnut  as  much 
more  of  the  known  metal  yet  unmined.  the 
recently  ann-unced  phi:;-  wii!  dniihtles.-  pre- 
vail whe.i  the  time  reme*  for  act. on.  at  least 
In  a  gen'^rai  w.iy  There  appears  to  be  little 
re  "mn  to  look  ff>r  at^v  great  difnculty  In 
refiincillng  the  difference* 

There  are.  however,  some  Important  dlfTer- 
ences  betm-een  the  two  propt>sals  a«  they 
stand  T>ie  Keyne-i  plan  prop'-ves  e.'tab!i9h- 
ment  of  an  International  bank;  the  Mi  rgen- 
thnu  pl-.in  a  (•tabilizntmn  fui.d  lor  world-wide 
control  Then.  too.  there  !«;  the  clause  in  the 
latter  .il.Tn  which  arrogates  to  tJmted  States 
the  power  of  veto  It  may  be  assumed  that 
such  a  rurgestlon  will  not  be  tinanlm-iusly 
endorsed  i-nless  rrenter  neces.'-lty  for  its  ndop- 
tu.n  than  is  now  apparent  has  been  demon- 
strated 

ENCOtJKACEMEN'T    FOR    aO-VEX 

8  Iver  IS  not  8pe:iiically  mentioned  In 
either  draft  but  produceis  and  friends  of  the 
while  mnal  find  enonira^ement  in  tliat  part 
of  the  American  draft  proposing  that  each 
count rv  ofjerate  on  a  dual  ctirrency  basis,  one 
for  world  trade  and  the  other  for  domestic 
purp  ses  Certainly,  in  any  currency  ac- 
ceptable the  world  over,  silver  is  the  only 
'dual"  metal  carrying  its  own  aixnent,  in- 
grained sense  of  real  value 

Many  of  us  believe  that  no  plan  ran  be 
succe  sful  in  a  world  sense  that  docs  not 
recc)gnlze  the  fact  that  there  are  a  biUlun 
human  beings  In  Asia  who  have  always  in- 
■Isted.  and  will  henW^orth  continue  to  In- 
sist even  more  sironply.  ufxm  metallic  cur- 
rency as  the  only  one  of  real  value,  and  that 
currency  silver  Tliat  Is  the  only  generally 
recognized  biMls  of  value,  and  It  applies  both 
to  Ch:nn.  now  an  important  unit  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  with  equal  force  to 
India,  where,  since  19%.  the  Treasury  has 
been  aelllrig  silver  and  replacing  It  with  paper 
rupees,  w  h.ch  have  never  t>een  popular  and 
never  will  be.  We  have  not  forgotten  tlia< 
revolution  m  India  was  narrowly  averted 
in  that  country  early  in  1918.  when  Oreat 
BrtUln  was  forced  to  borrow  300.000.000 
I  ounces  of  silver  from  the  United  States  to 
!  redeem  p^iper  rupees  under  suspicion  tn  tbe 
popular  mind 

Unless  some  £eru.lble.   concerted  effort  be 

I    made  to  place   silver  upon   a  definite   ba&lB 

of   value,    as   compared    with   gnld.   efforts   to 


locked  ahead  and  had  no  time  to  stand  still 
and  nurse  their  hates  and  prejudices.  Busi- 
ness knows  this,  and  unhesitatingly  sets  aside 


the   tctai    income   t,ax   "onei  ttru    *a^   ^  »•". 
073,129;   for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1941.  It  was  »3,4e2,028i69,  and  for  the  fiscal 


youth:  brushing  aside  the  hostle  cppoaltlon 
of  the  6eminole  Indian  tribe*  who  UJed  wlti» 


If 
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rehabilitate  the  Far  East,  and  implement  our 
fervid  protestations  of  desire  to  create  a  brave 
new  world,  will  fall  flat.  As  is  asked  In  a 
recently  published  brochure.  Money  in  the 
Post-War  World,  by  Rene  Leon:  'Will  we 
attempt  to  enforce  western  standards  upon 
the  E;i.st  and  thus,  having  denounct-d  colo- 
nialism, w.u  then  practice  monetary  im- 
perialism"" 

BtMETALLlSM  SOUND 

The  same  authority.  In  supporting  the  pol- 
Icv  est  bimetallism,  says: 

"This  monetary  policy  Is  sound  t"c1ay.  not 
only  for  us  (United  States),  but  for  the  Brit- 
Ish  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  II  similar 
legislation  were  now  enacted  In  London  suc- 
cess of  the  policy  would  become  certain. 
This.  In  turn,  might  save  India's  membership 
Within  the  Commonwealth.  No  one  is  In 
better  position  to  appreciate  this  than  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  himself  " 

Summed  up.  friends  of  silver,  those  who 
believe  its  world-wide  restoration  to  mone- 
tary place  alongside  gold  Is  necessary  to  full 
flow  of  world  fade  upon  a  stab  'ized  basis, 
may  take  heart  from  events,  now  shaping  as 
B  result  of  this  devastating  war  and  the  neces- 
sity of  recognizing  ail  nitions  as  partners  in 
one  great  enterprise — the  restc-atior  of  and 
preservatif -^  cl  peace 

The  teeming  East  is  unqicstlonably  coming 
into  ts  own.  It  cannot  longer  be  Ignored, 
exploited  nor  forgotten  Its  march  towad 
economic  equality  with  the  West,  and  our 
own  prosperity  In  peace,  demand  action. 
Both  w  11  be  accelerated  or  Impeded  by  the 
degree  with  which  we  study  Its  peculiar  prob- 
lems an  give  to  or  withhold  from  It  a  safe, 
univ-rsalh  recognized  monetaiy  basis  for 
trade  with  all  the  world. 


Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill 


REMARKS 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19,  1943 

Mr.     JLNSEN.     Mr.     Speaker,     there 
are  certain  very  important  facts  wliich 
mu.st  be  considered  in  this  appropriation 
bill  for  agriculture  t)efore  any  Member 
of  Congress  passes  judgment  on  the  bill. 
We  mu.st  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  country  is  in  a  war  to  the  finish  and 
to  win  that  war  decisively  we  must  have 
food  and  lots  of  it.  but  neither  mu.st  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  United 
States  Treasury's  balance  sheet  is  look- 
ing mighty  bad  right  now.  and  will  look 
a  lot  worse  before  this  war  is  won.     So.  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  Member  of 
the  House  to  assist  our  fanners  in  getting 
the  large.st  production  possible  for  the 
least    dollar    outlay,    v-hich    ultimately 
comes  from  their  own  po-kctbook,  the 
United  States  Treasury.    Let  us  bear  In 
mind  that  the  farmers  have  their  prob- 
lems and  plenty  of  them,  also  that  they 
are  all  taxpayers  and  they  do  not  want 
us  to  spend  money  which  is  not  necessary. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and.  as  such.  I  have  insisted 
that  all  nonwar  and  needle-ss  expendi- 
tures t>e  cut  to  the  bone,  and  although 
I  represent  a  farm  district  I  want  to  be 
consistent,  so  have  favored  the  sizable 
cuts  made  in  this  Agricultural  appropri- 


ation bill,  which  to  my  way  of  thinking 
is  still  .sufficient  to  insure  the  greatest 
po.ssible  production  of  food  and  fiber,  and 
is  fair  to  our  farmers  who  are  every  bit 
as  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  our 
country  as  are  any  of  us  here  in  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

At  fir-t  glance  one  might  say  this  ap- 
propriation has  not  been  cut.  but  bear 
in  mind  an  item  of  $193,623,000  is  car- 
ried in  this  bill  to  pay  the  obligations 
made  for  full  parity  payments  for  the 
crop  vear  of  1942  to  fulfill  a  promi.se  that 
must  be  kept.  However,  nothing  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  to  make  parity  pay- 
ments for  the  1943  crop  year,  as  it  is 
rea.sonable  to  expect  all  crops  will  sell 
for  parity  at  the  market  place  in  the 
very  near  future.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  made  a  further  cut  below  last 
years  appropriation  for  conservation 
and  use  of  land  resources  of  $144,470,072 
and  $200,000,000  below  the  Budget  esti- 
mate. 

Regarding  the  transfer  of  authority 
from'^the  Farm  Security  Administration 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  to 
me  this  transfer  is  necessary  and  justi- 
fied in  the  light  of  the  evidence  that  was 
presented  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Conclusive  proof  was  given  that 
there  exists  much  overlapping  authority 
between  these  two  lending  agencies:  also 
that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  had 
discharged  their  duties  in  a  more  com- 
mendable and  businesslike  manner  than 
had  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
Further  that  the  F.  C.  A.  could  ade- 
quately handle  the  duties  of  the  F.  S.  A. 
and  without  undue  hardship  on  any  bor- 
rower, or  prospective  borrower  who  can- 
not borrow  from  private  banks,  or  other 
private  lending  institutions,  where  they 
must  apply  before  they  are  eligible  for  a 
Government  loan,  as  provided  in  this 
bill,  and  rightly  so. 

It  hardly  makes  sense.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  one  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  bank  examiner,  refuses  to  permit 
a  bank  to  loan  money  to  a  farmer,  then 
the  next  day  another  representative  of 
the  same  Government,  an  F.  S.  A.  agent, 
makes  the  loan;  but  that  very  thing  has 
been  going  on  for  quite  some  time,  we 
are  informed. 

Grain  loans  to  the  farmers  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  to  be 
continued  as  in  the  past  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  which  includes 
$4,500,000  for  administrative  expenses. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  rein- 
serted the  unqualified  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  such  stocks  at  less  than  parity 
price.  The  committee  felt  this  provision 
justified  and  necessary  to  keep  a  solid 
bottom  under  the  price  of  these  com- 
modities to  iiisiure  and  promote  full  pro- 
duction without  resorting  to  further  sub- 
sidies from  our  already  overburdened 
United  States  Treasury. 

EICAEDING    son.    CONSDtVATlON    SraVTCX 

Mr.  Men]  Travis  of  Taylor  County. 
Iowa,  in  my  district,  wrote  me  a  few  days 
ago  appealing  for  more  technical  assist- 
ance to  help  the  fanners  of  his  soil-con- 
servation district.  He  explained  that  the 
district  supervisors,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man had  requests  from  172  fanners  who 
wanted  to  Increase  their  production  of 


food  this  year  by  using  soil-conser\ation 
practices,  but  that  he  was  informed  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  did  not  have 
any  additional  men  to  send.  My  inquiry 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  here  In 
Washington  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Travis' 
appeal  l)ears  out  the  fact  that  a  lack  of 
sufficient  funds  prevents  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  from  hiring  enough 
men  to  help  all  the  farmers  who  are 
anxious  to  produce  the  food  our  Govern- 
ment needs  to  win  this  war.  Further- 
more. I  learned  that  there  are  a  number 
of  soil -conservation  districts  that  have 
been  established  by  farmers  throughout 
the  country  that  have  asked  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  technical  help 
but  they  have  not  gotten  it.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
not  been  given  enough  funds  to  meet  the 
requests  from  farmers. 

Now.  our  soldiers  are  not  going  to  de- 
feat Hitler  and  Hirohito  on  empty  stom- 
achs. 

I  have  In  my  possession  a  map  of  the 
United  States  that  shows  the  States  In 
gray— 42  of  them— that  have  passed  an 
enabling  act  for  the  formation  of  soil- 
conservation  districts,  local  governmental 
agencies  created  for  the  purpose  cf  soil 
and  water  conservation.  The  blackened 
areas  on  the  map  show  the  location  of  the 
districts  that  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  voted  In  and  where  work  on  the  land 
is  in  progress.  I  am  pleased  to  say  my 
district  is  about  80  percent  organized  al- 
ready. Note  that  all  but  one  of  the  Im- 
portant agricultural  States  have  passed 
soil-conservation  district  enabling  legis- 
lation, and  I  understand  that  State  is 
considering  Its  passage  this  spring. 
There  were  in  the  United  States  as  of 
February  15,  841  soil -conservation  dis- 
tricts established  which  included  490.- 
000.000  acres  on  which  lived  two  and  one- 
third  million  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Our  farmers  are  most  anxious  to  get 
this  assistance  because  they  have  learned 
that  they  can  increase  their  production 
at  least  20  percent  by  using  soil-conser- 
vation methods  without  increasing  their 
acreage.    In  other  words,  they  can  make 
four  ffirms  produce  what  five  ordinarily 
woultf  tLsing  soil -conservation  practices 
and  measures.  Furthermore,  tiring  con- 
servation practices  does  not  involve  ad- 
ditional lalwr  or  machinery.    It  means 
utilizing  Nature's  way  of  growing  things 
such  as  planting  on  the  contour,  storing 
water  in  the  soil  to  aid  crops  over  a 
drought,  and  many  other  simple  meas- 
ures.   That  is  what  Mr.  Tra/ls  and  so 
many  other  soil -conservation  district  su- 
pervisors want.    Technical  assistance  to 
learn  how  to  do  these  things  that  in- 
crease yields  and  save  the  soil.    I  firmly 
believe   that   we   should   encourage   the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  lend  all  as- 
sistance possible  to  the  farmers  in  these 
soil-conservation  districts  by  appropri- 
ating a  sufficient  sum  for  this  purpose.    I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  economizing  on 
everything  except  that  required  to  win 
the  war.    The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
is  assisting  farmers  In  a  most  eflecUve 
way  in  their  effort  to  grow  the  food  nec- 
essary to  win  this  war.    To  be  perfectly 
honest.  I  had  hoped  this  part  of  the  bill 
could  have  been  spared  the  ax,  but  I 
shall  go  along. 
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Army  uwys.  Amertca  muai  jwiy  »u«  ymj  ui«u 
for  the  lsol«tlonJ»t6'  triumph  of  1919.  and 
ttM  blood  of  our  aona  irvwt  afain  enrich  tb« 
•r  I  of  foreign  lands,  dye  the  lower  ocean 
<l«pttM  of  ewrth's  great  waterway*  to  tba  dUfe 
of  Ecrrow  and  tears  plucked  Irom  liie  heart-    j 


Wedneaday.  April  7.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
\f fitting  T^afifwm  of  the  world.  Borland  and 
the  United  States,  are  about  to  undertake 


redeem   paper  rupees  under  auspicion  tn  tbe 
popular  mind 

Unleaa  aome  eetulble.   concerted  effort  be 
made  to  pilace   silver  upcn  a  deOnlta  ba&la 

of    value,   as   compared    with   gold,   eflorts   to 


mat  an  nonwar  aiia  iiccuic.-»3  caj.pcii»j-i- 
tures  be  cut  to  the  bone,  and  although 
I  represent  a  farm  district  I  want  to  be 
consistent,  so  have  favored  the  sizable 
cuts  made  in  this  Agricultural  appropri- 


servation  district.  He  explained  that  the 
district  supervisors,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man had  requests  from  172  farmers  who 
wanted  to  Increase  their  production  of 


essary  to  win  tnis  war.  lo  oc  pcrn^w»^ 
honest.  I  had  hoped  this  part  of  the  bill 
could  have  been  spared  the  ax,  but  I 
shall  go  along. 
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1  am  inforraed  that  the  Soil  Consrr\a- 
tjon  Service  completed  a  reorpanizalion 
jiLst  a  year  ago  that  resulted  in  a  material 
reduction  in  per^orinel  in  their  \Va.-^hinK- 
ton  and  regional  offices.  They  reduced 
the  number  of  their  regional  offices  from 
10  to  7  and  thereby  saved  mure  than  a 
miihon  di)ii.irs  in  overhead.  This  reduc- 
tion m  personnel  in  their  administrative 
ollue.s  placed  more  technu  al  men  down 
on  the  land  to  direclly  as-sist  farmers  and 
raneh«-rs  in  planninK  and  applying  .soil- 
con.sei  vation  practices.  The  .soil -conser- 
vation di.'-tnct  movement  is  growing,  and 
I  believe  It  IS  becau.se  the  larmers  recog- 
nize iL  i.s  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  production  during  the  war  as 
well  as  maintamng  their  land  restmrces 
for  continued  production  after  the  war. 
and  because  it  ks  managed  by  the  farmers 
themselves. 

Mast  of  our  farmers  realize  what  hap- 
pened to  them  after  the  last  World  War 
and  they  are  not  goinK  to  get  into  the 
same  position  as  they  were  then.  They 
are  l<x>king  out  for  their  land  t)ecause 
tlicy  know  that  is  one  tiling  tliat  helped 
make  Uus  country,  and  1  want  to  help 
them.  We  must  protect  our  land  from 
destruction  by  soil  erosion  and  other 
hazards. 

All  of  you  recall  that  after  the  last 
war  the  great  catastrophe  on  the  land. 
the  best  example  of  which  was  the  Dust 
Bowl.  We  do  not  want  any  more  Dust 
Bowls  but  I  am  saymg  that  w^  will  have 
thein  if  we  continue  to  pu.'^h  farmers  to 
produce  food  beyond  the  lands  capacity. 
We  have  already  destroyed  100.000000 
acres  of  land  that  once  grew  crop.s  m  this 
country  and  have  seriously  damaged  an 
additional  2O0.OOO.C0n  acres. 

The  amount  made  available  to  the 
Boil  Ccnservation  Service  to  assist  farm- 
ers to  increase  production  and  maintain 
their  soil  resources  is  ju-st  a  meager  sum 
In  comparison  to  that  which  we  are  ex- 
pending for  the  total  war  effort;  it  will 
not  be  economy  to  keep  this  assistance 
from  farmers,  but  rather  a  contribution 
to  the  war  effort. 

Last  yeiir  we  appropriated  $20,130  000 
to  carry  on  this  very  worth-while  and 
necesary  soil -conservation  .service.  This 
bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $17,130.- 
000.  which  I  hope  will  be  .sufBciont  to  give 
farmers  the  assistance  necessary  to  in- 
sure full  production.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  spent  wisely. 


Let's  Not  Desecrate  the  Memory  of 
Thomas  Jefferson 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   JCISSTSSim 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  RXPRJESfNTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  19.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Thomas 
Jefferson  could  press  back  the  veil  that 
hides  us  from  that  mysterious  realm 
where  he  has  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  occupied  his  chamber  in  the  silent 
halls  of  death,  and  realize  what  is  going 
on  here,  he  must  have  suffered  many  dis- 


api>ointments  during  the  celebration  of 
tiie  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
bath. 

The  confu.sing  fulminatlons  of  Justice 
Pelix  Frankfurter,  delivered  inside  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  Jefferson's 
genius  helped  to  create,  were  enough  to 
acid  another  pang  to  hi;   death. 

But  the  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  large  number  of  left-wing  radicals 
to  distort  Jefferson's  views,  and  drag  him 
down  to  the  level  of  Karl  Marx,  must  be 
painful  beyond  endurance. 

If  his  glorious  spirit  could  look  inside 
the  newly  dedicated  Jefferson  Memorial, 
and  dictate  the  inscriptions,  they  would 
undoubtedly  include  that  part  of  his 
first  inaugural  address  in  which  lie  laid 
down  t,^  ose  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  must  forever 
stand  if  our  free  institutions  are  to  en- 
dure. 

It  IS.  without  exception,  the  greatest 
statement  on  the  government  of  human- 
ity that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  man; 
and  by  all  means  it  should  have  been  in- 
scribed in  full  on  any  memorial  dedicated 
to  the  life,  character,  and  service  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

About  to  enter,  fellow  citizen.^,  on  the 
exercise  of  dutle*  which  comprehend  every- 
thing dear  and  valuable  to  you.  it  ts  proper 
that  you  should  understand  what  I  deem  the 
esiiential  principles  of  our  Government,  and 
consequently  thos*  which  ought  to  shape  its 
administration.  I  will  compress  them  within 
the  na.TOwe^t  compass  they  will  bear,  stnring 
the  general  principle,  but  not  all  Its  limi- 
tations 

Equal  and  exact  Ju.stlce  to  all  men.  of 
whatever  .state  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
political;  peace,  commerce  and  honest  frlend- 
slup,  with  all  nations--entangling  alliances 
with  none;  the  support  of  thf  Stale  govern- 
ments In  rU  tlieir  rights.  a.>  tlie  most  compe- 
tent aclnitniPtratlon'*  for  our  domestic  ccn- 
cfrns  HTid  the  ."Jiirest  bulwarks  apamst  antl- 
repubUcan  tendencies;  the  preservation  of 
the  General  Government  In  its  whole  consti- 
tutional vigor,  aa  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  uiid  safety  abroad;  a  jealcus 
care  cf  tlie  risht  of  election  by  the  people  -a 
mild  and  ?afc  corrective  of  sbuses  which  are 
lopped  by  the  swcrd  of  the  n  volution  where 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided;  abeolute 
acquiescence  In  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority—the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from 
which  there  Is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the 
vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of 
despotlain;  a  well-disciplined  mllltla^our 
best  reliance  In  peace  and  for  the  first  mo- 
men .«  of  war.  till  Regulars  may  relieve  them; 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority;  economy  In  the  public  expenf.*; 
that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened;  the  hon- 
est payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred  preser- 
vation of  the  public  faith;  encouragement  of 
agricultui-e.  and  of  commerce  as  Its  hand- 
maid; the  diffusion  of  Uiforaiatlun  and  the 
arralii^nment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic reason;  freedom  of  religion;  freedom  of 
the  press;  freedom  of  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  tnal  by 
Juri"s  Impartially  selected — theae  principles 
form  the  bright  constellation  which  hat  gor-.e 
before  us.  and  guided  our  step*  through  an 
age  of  revolution  and  reformation. 

The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of 
our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  attain- 
ment. They  should  t>e  the  creed  of  our 
political  faith — the  text  of  civil  Instruction — 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services 
of  Uioee  we  trust:  and  should  we  wander  from 
them  In  moments  of  error  or  alarm,  let  tis 
hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  the 
road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety. 


New  Enfland  Motorists  Urfe  Repeal  of 
Federal  Hit  Tax  on  Automobiles 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  P1.1INSTI.VAN1A 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEhfTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19    1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  u-se  tax  of  $5  on  motor  vehicles 
IS  bitterly  resenteo  by  the  motorists  of 
the  Nation  who  are  insistent  that  such  an 
'insound  and  discriminatory  levy  be  abol- 
ished by  repeal  of  the  legiS.ation  author- 
izing such  a  tax. 

Smce  the  introduction  of  H.  R.  2010 
on  February  26.  1943.  I  have  received 
letters  favoring  the  rtpeal  of  the  Federal 
use  tax  from  practically  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

The  following  letter  from  tlie  Boston 
Automobile  Club  under  date  of  April  7. 
1943,  disclases  that  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  that  organization  urging  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  u.'^e  tax  on  automo- 
biles. The  clubs  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  included  automobile  clubs  from 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  New 
Hamp.siiire,  Maine,  and  Connecticut. 
These  clubs  are  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association. 

The  letter  from  the  Baston  Automo- 
bile Club  is  as  follows: 

EOSTON    AlTOMOBILI  Cn'B, 

Boston.  Ma^n  .  AprU  7,  1943. 
Representative  James  £    Van  Zan:,t, 

Old  House  Buiidmg.  Washtngtnv.  D  C. 

DiAR  Kci'RESt.NTATivE  Van  Zanlt:  Aiuswering 
your  very  kind  letter  of  March  30.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  adviae  that  at  a  meeiing  oJ  the 
New  England  Conference  of  American  Auto- 
nmbile  As.-oclation  Clubs,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  In  Boston  on  April  5.  a  resolution  wcts 
passed  urging  the  repeal  by  Congress  of  the 
special  usi'  tax  on  ai.tomcbilrs,  contending 
tha'  the  tax  was  unwise  and  discriiiunaujry. 
particularly  at  a  time  when  it  is  levied  on 
automobiles,  the  u.se  ol  which  Is  extremely 
limited  by  virtue  of  the  fuel  shortage 

The  clubs  In  att^-ndance  at  this  meeting 
were  as  follow":  Automobile  Club  of  Hartford; 
New  Hampshire  division.  American  Automo- 
bile Association;  Automobile  Club  of  Spring- 
Geld;  Bancroft  AutomobUe  Club;  HaverhiU 
Automublle  Club;  Uame  Automobile  Associa- 
tion; Automobile  Club  ol  Berlt^ire  Ct^uniy; 
Lawrence  AutomobUe  Club;  Automobile  Club 
of  Rhode  Island;  Trl-Ccunty  Autom<  bile 
Club;  Connecticut  Motor  Club:  Litchfield 
County  Auto  Club;  New  Bf>dford  Automobile 
Club;  Boston  Automobile  Club. 
Very  truly  yours, 

£.  S   Haroino. 

Busmrsi  Manager. 


Personal  PriTilefe 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THI  HOUSK  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19.  194i 

Mr.  STEWART.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  aslc 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houso 


for  1  minute  and  to  rcvi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  and  to  include 
therein  three  letters— a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Prentiss  M.  Brown  to  Con- 
gressman Jed  Johnson  with  a  notation 
on  the  margin  thereof  by  Mrs.  Wilburn 
Cartwripht;  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Hon. 
Prentiss  M.  Brown  regarding  the  nota- 
tion by  Mrs.  Cartwright.  and  the  last 
letter  is  Mr.  Brown's  reply  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  letters  are  supple- 
mental to  my  speech  on  personal  privi- 
Ici^e  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  April 
16.    The  charges  made  by  Mrs.   Cart- 
wnpht.     who     quoted     the     Honorable 
Prenti.ss  Brown  as  saying  that  I  came 
to  his  office  half  drunk  and  he  refused 
to  see  me.  are  emphatically  denied  by 
Mr.  Brown,  with  a  full  explanation  of 
mv   activities   regarding    the   4-H   and 
F.  F.  A.  boys  and  girls  of  Oklahoma.    I 
believe  with  this  explanation  and  these 
letters  that  any  fair-minded  person  will 
apree    with    the    famous    scholar    who 
opined  "Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise 
again."    Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  the 
incident   is  closed.    I  have  been   com- 
pletely   exonerated    by    the    Honorable 
Prentiss  Brown  without  having  to  make 
a  personal  denial. 

OmcE  or  Price  Administration 
Wa'^hmgton.  D  C  March  25,  1943. 
Hon.  Jed  Johnson.  M    C  . 
Hou^e  o'  Representative!), 

Washington.  D  C 
Dear  Congressman:  I  have  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to' Office  of  Price  Administration 
distilct   offices  u 

EtTcctive  March  25.  1943.  an  amendment 
to  MPR  169  exempts  4  H  and  F  F  A.  Club 
animals  from  the  custom  slHUghterlng  provl- 
slons  of  paragraph  1364  401  of  MPR  169, 
where  such  animals  are  certified  to  be  club 
animals  in  a  sworn  certification  by  the  club 
agent,  agricultural  county  agent  or  voca- 
tional agricultural  project  leader,  and  written 
permission  for  such  exemption  is  received 
from  the  local  Office  of  Price  Administration 
district  office. 

'Club  cattle  or  calves  mean  ar>v  cattle  or 
calves  which  have  been  bred,  -aised,  and  fed 
only,  by  a  member  of  a  4-H  or  F.  F  A  Club. 
•Slaughter  of  such  animals  may.  if  neces- 
sary, be  charged  agaltist  civilian  quota  for 
the  next  quota  period  " 

After  your  conversation  with  me  and  In 
view  of  the  facts  you  presented,  I  went  into 
the  matter  very  carefully  with  the  above 
result. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  1  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PREimss  M   Brown. 

Our  Third  District  Congressman  takes 
credit  for  putting  this  over,  ind  In  the  Ant- 
lers American  (his  own  paper)  he  is  called 
the  Churchill  of  the  Klamlchls. 

Fact  IS  Prentis.s  Brown  said  Stewart  came 
to  his  office  half  drunk  and  cussed  out  his 
clerks  In  such  a  manner  that  he  refused  to 

see  him. 

Mrs.  Wilburn  Cartwright. 


twice.     I  am  anxious  to  have  your  statement 
immediately.     Will    you    please    do    me    the 
favor  of  answering  me  this  day? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  Stewart. 


OmcE  or  Price  Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C  .  April  16,  1913. 
The  Honorable  Paul  Stewart. 

House  of  Representatives 
Dear  Congressman  Stewart:  I  was  before 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  this 
morning— the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee this  afternoon.  Consequently,  your 
letter  of  today's  date  did  not  reach  me  until 
5.30    this    afternoon. 

As  to  the  note,  apparently  signed  by  Mrs. 
Wilburn  Cartwright,  on  the  copy  of  my  letter 
of  March  25  to  Congressman  Jed  Johnson, 
of  course  1  did  not  make  any  such  statement 

about  you.  ^  ^   , 

I   am  sure   you   yourself   recognize   that   I 
could  have  made  no  such  statement  because 
you  will  recall  that  you  did  not  ask  to  see 
me  nor  did  you  come  to  my  own  office.     Cer- 
tainly you  know  1  could  not  refu.se  to  see 
vou  when  1  had  not  been  asked  to  do  so 
'    Inquiry  discloses  that,  at  your  request,  our 
congressional    Information    unit    arranged    a 
conference  for  you  with  the  people  In  charge 
of  the  matter.     Uter.  the  congre.sslonal  in- 
formation  unit  called   your  interest   to  the 
attention   of   my   executive    assistant.     Con- 
gressmen Johnson,  Disnet,  Wickersham,  and 
West  and  I  believe  others,  had  contacted  me 
after   a   meeting   of   the   House   Agriculture 
Committee  which  I  had  attended  at  the  Cap- 
itol at  about  the  time  the  matter  was  under 
dlscu.sflon.  .     ,  » 

When  a  decision  was  reached.  I  wrote  let- 
ters to  those  who  had   contacted   me.     Mr. 
Shaw    my  executive  assistant,  who  knew  of 
your  mteVest  and  of  your  representations  to 
the  congressional  information  unit  and  others 
of   the   Office   of   Price   Administration   stafT. 
personally  called  you  on  the  telephone  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  advise 
you  of  the  action  taken  and  to  find  out  who 
:    in    Oklahoma    City    should    be    advised.     At 
I    vour  suggestion.  Mr.  Shaw  had  a  wire  sent  to 
I    State  Senator  Phil  Lowery  at  Oklahoma  City 
I    and   it    is  Mr.  Shaw's  recollection    that   you 
j    stated  that  you  were  going  to  telephone  Sen- 
ator Lowery. 
I       From  the  above,  I  am  sure  It  is  plain  that 
I    I  not  only  had  no  reason  to,  but  could  not 
:    have,  made  the  statement  attributed  to  me 
concerning  you. 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  in  the  near  future.     With  best  wishes, 

I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Prentiss  M  Brown, 

>4dmtnisfrafor. 


April  16.  1943. 

Hon.  PRrNTTss  M    Brown. 

OTlce  of  Price  Administrator, 

Washington.  D  C 

De.ar  Sir:  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  you  to  Congressman  Jed  Johnson. 
You  will  note  in  the  margin  that  you  are 
quoted  by  Mrs  Wilburn  Cartwright  as  saying 
that  I  came  to  your  office  half  drunk  and 
you  refused   to  see  m*. 

I  would  like  to  have  s  sUtement  from  you 
as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  above  statement. 
I  called  your  office  this  morning  and  went 
before     Congressman     Patman  s     committee 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBF,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
on  April  17.  1943: 

Men.  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton.  Johnson    City,    Endlcott.    and    the 


Thirty-fourth  Ccngressl  mnl  District.  I  know 
It  wUl  t>e  of  Interest  to  all  ol  you  to  hear  a 
few  impressions  I  received  during  an  Intormal 
gathering  ol  some  50  Members  of  Congress  ut 
the  White  House  a  week  i.go  tonight.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  a  guest  of  the  President  on 
this  occasion  and  the  evening  was  a  memo- 
rable one  indeed. 

This  was  the  first  really  serious  chat 
I  have  had  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Needless  to 
say.  I  was  bent  upon  asking  hira  as  many 
questions  as  potisible  about  the  course  ol  the 

war. 

After  coming  through  the  east  entrance  of 
the  White  House,  I  traversed  the  long  corridor 
bordering  on  the  Presidential  gardens  and  in 
climbing  a  flight  of  spacious  stairs,  I  found 
myself  before  the  famous  Lincoln  drawing 
room.  I  was  greeted  in  a  most  cordial  man- 
ner by  Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  then  was 
ushered  Into  a  small  circle  of  chairs  where 
the  President  sat  discussing  the  plight  of 
disabled  soldiers  who  had  tieen  sent  back  f  rt  in 
the  various  fighting  fronts.  Something  must 
be  done  to  rehabilitate  them,  he  insisted, 
and  I  agreed  with  him. 

The  President  mentioned  Binghamton  and 
the  Triple  Cities  to  me  and  asked  how  things 
were  going  In  our  community.  He  also  in- 
quired about  Mayor  Hopkins  and  expressed  his 
deep  regret  over  his  recent  Illness.  He  asked 
me  if  the  mayor  was  Improved  aud  1  told 
him  "yes."  The  President  said  he  was  glad 
to  hear  It  and  for  me  to  give  the  people  of 
(  ar  sect  lor  his  best. 

I  then  said  to  him,  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
your  frank  opinion  from  the  information  you 
have  at  hand  of  the  progress  we  are  making 
in  the  war?  Which  front  do  you  feel  is 
showing  more  promise.  North  Africa  or  New 
Guinea? 

The  President  answered  me  smilingly  and 
said  he  felt  our  progress  was  relative,  that 
we  are  coming  along  according  to  his  plans 
He  was  unable  to  pass  Judgment,  he  said,  and 
make  comparisons  of  the  different  theaters  of 
war  because  the  situation  changed  so  from 

I    dav  to  day. 

i  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  at  some 
length  with  General  Marsliall.  who  was  at 
this  party.     As  you  know,  he  Is  Chief  of  SUfT 

'    and  is  the  very  personification  of  soldierly 

appearance  and   bearing.     He   U  one  of   the 

best  looking  men  In  the  United  SUtes  Army. 

I  told  General  Manihall  that  my  brother 

Charles  is  now  In  Hawaii  with  a  New  York 

I    regiment    training   for   Jungle   fighting.     He 
was  Interested  at  once  and  had  high  words  of 

'    praise  for  all  the  New  York  SUte  boys  out 

i    there.  „  ^        . . 

"There  are  many  stationed  there,  he  said, 
"and  many  more  have  been  shipped  from 
there  on  to  Guadelcanal  and  New  Guinea. 
The  boys  don't  like  to  leave  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands because  the  weather  Is  well  nigh  perfect 
there,  from  70°  to  80*  aU  the  time  " 

"I  don't  need  to  teU  you,"  he  added,  "that 
they  strike  a  different  atmosphere  when  they 
are  sent  from  there  Into  the  steaming  Uopi- 
cal  islands  down  tmder." 

"In  moft  ways  than  one.  General,"  I  an- 
swered, and  he  smUed  grimly.  "Is  it  true 
that  there  arc  nearly  a  half  mUllon  American 
boys  now  m  North  Africa?" 

"That  would  be  teUlng,"  he  winked,  "but 
you  can  bet  there  are  more  there  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of." 

After  my  chat  with  General  Marshall.  I  cir- 
culated about  the  beautifully  paneled  Lincoln 
Room  and  shook  hands  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  as  well  as  »'»th  Seti- 
ators  Burton,  of  Ohio.  Curley  Brooks,  of  BU- 
nois  Brewster,  of  Maine,  and  others.  I  met 
Admiral  Leahy.  Amba^^sador  to  France,  who  is 
doing  some  imponant  staff  work  In  Wash- 
ington now.  .J.I 
Then  I  sat  down  to  lunch  with  Admiral 
Ernest  King,  supreme  commander  of  our  At- 
lantic Fleet.  Our  principal  subject  ol  con- 
versation was  the  U-boat  menace.  1^^^''° 
Admiral  King  If   thrre   really   were   700  >c-^ 


» 


I    i 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  iX  Thomas 
Jefferson  could  press  back  the  veil  that 
hides  us  from  that  mysterious  realm 
where  he  has  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  occupied  his  chamber  in  the  silent 
halls  of  death,  and  realize  what  is  going 
on  here,  he  must  have  suffered  many  dis- 


ment.  They  should  be  the  creed  of  our 
polttlml  faith — the  text  of  civil  instruction — 
the  toiKhstonc  by  which  to  try  the  services 
of  tiioBe  we  trust;  and  shoukl  we  wmnder  from 
them  in  moments  of  error  or  alum,  let  us 
hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  tbe 
road  which  alone  leads  to  peace.  lil)erty.  and 
safety. 


or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THI  HOUSK  or  REP  RESENT  ATTVES 
Monday.  Aprd  19.  194$ 

Mr.  STEWART.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hous« 


quoiea  uy  Mrs.  vvuuuiii  y.^i'.^i'^'-'-  — -  — j ---o 
that  I  came  to  your  office  half  drunk  and 
you  refused   to  see  me. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  sUtement  from  you 
as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  above  statement. 
I  called  your  office  this  morning  and  went 
bclore     Congressman     Patmans     committee 


lowing  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBP,  Binghamton.  N.  Y., 
on  April  17.  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton.   Johnaon    City.    Endicott,    and    the 


Then  I  sat  down  to  lunch  with  Admiral 
Ernest  King,  supreme  commander  of  cur  At- 
lantic Fleet.  Our  principal  subject  of  con- 
versation was  the  U-boat  menace.  J  »^J^,° 
Admiral  King  U  there  really   were   700  >c-t 


A1930 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Bubmarlnps  operating  tn  the  Atlantic  He 
•aM  probably  not  ull  at  ihr  same  time  but 
that  there  were  plenty  of  them.  He  said  in? 
bellrYed  the  U-bnal  aituatloa  had  taken  a 
turn  for  the  hftwr  -Jiwi  bow  8«tiou«  a 
t(  11  do  these  »\jbi!  take  of  a  larj;e  i.x)nvoy.'  '  I 
u.sJt»^   lh»'   Admiral 

Well  ■  he  aiixwirpcl  ! hesc  submarlnea 
h.^ve  improved  their  U'chiUque.  They  used 
to  travel  m  twcm  and  three*,  but  now  they 
o;>erate  in  huif*  wolf  packs  along  the  convoy 
lanes  The>  h;ive  taken  «  very  great  toU  of 
Oiir  hhippmK  iind  aro  r.  sixni.sibli-  lor  most  of 
our  trouMew." 

"However."  he  continued,  "they  can't  begin 
to  sink  all  the  ships  we  have  In  operation. 
It  18  too  great  a  ta^k  for  iill  the  submarines 
Id  the  world  A  million  and  a  half  U>t»s  of 
new  shipping  Is  sliding'  down  our  dock*  each 
month  This  will  be  stepped  up  at  Ume  goca 
on  " 

'The  superiority  of  our  United  SUtea  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  responsible  for  such  elBcient 
convoy  service  We  can  well  be  proud  of 
these  great  ships  and  their  valiant  ciews  " 

•What  IS  being  done  to  eliminate  the  D- 
boats''"  I  asked 

"About  the  most  efft'Ctlve  way  to  get  at 
them,"  replied  Admiral  Kliin.  "U  to  invade 
their  h«>me  territory  aitd  baaes  One  of  the 
nioft  concentrated  areas  for  our  activity  la 
111  the  Bay  of  Biscay  oCt  France  We  have 
mined  the  approaches  to  ail  lub  bases  In 
he«\7  fashion  so  that  when  they  return  from 
battles  with  convoy  ve^.s'  Is  to  obtain  repairs. 
refr*«hmont,  or  to  refuel,  they  are  bound  to 
meet  with  trouble  Then.  too.  we  are  sure  to 
contact  large  number*  cf  theae  sutHnarinea 
due  to  the  necessity  of  ihclr  periodical  return 
to  hon>e  bases  " 

The  admiral  concUitiei:  rhat  he  :«  well  satis- 
fled  with  our  progress  ui  the  u-ar  to  eliminate 
U-br>ats. 

"We  are  tx>und  to  have  them  under  conuul 
before  long."  he  believe* 

Perhaps  my  most  enlightening  ulk  of  the 
whole  evening  was  with  Oereial  "Hap  '  Arn- 
old, who  ns  you  know  i.s  he. id  of  our  rapidly 
prowlng  air  forc«>s  "Hap  Arnold  was  re- 
cently made  a  ftill  general  aion^  with  tien- 
erals  Marshall  and  Lisenlw  *er  V.  u  will  re- 
call that  only  four  other  imn  n*ive  be«n  bO 
honored  One  of  tlic  brst  full  gi  ucraU  wa* 
John  J    Pershing  of  World  War   No.   I. 

Oenernl  Arnold  is  LhereXt^n  entitled  to  wear 
four  .<itars  on  e«ch  shouidri.  ik-  Is  a  hut>ky. 
woll-built  mail  with  tkirid  ct>mple\iou  «nd 
lias  tremrndous  endurance  and  suvnt^tli.  lie 
needs  It  foi  the  job  tlie  Prc*id*'nl  has  given 
h:in.  nami-ly.  to  build  the  most  powerful  air 
force  the  w»>rld  hum  ever  fcL>€a. 

General  Arnold  sa\s  that  the  5.000  planes 
per  month  production  whuh  wc  h»ve  now 
reached  is  not  sumcienl  to  meet  the  Irtmcn- 
dous  demand  for  alrtrall  Aiuerica  now  fikccs. 
He  claims  that  most  ot  these  aie  gom|;  to 
tram  the  a6.tXM}  ptlota  whc  will  nuike  up  Uu- 
motlvating  factor  of  .ui  air  force  of  over 
i.OOOOOO  n>eu.  It  IS  hard  to  conceive  of  such 
gigantic  numbers.  This  us  atveral  Uniea 
more  than  the  entuc  Axia  war  ^flort  can 
ever  be  able  to  muaier. 

General  Arnold  beU*>vra  that  our  superior- 
ity m  the  air  ha*  jilre.uly  been  reached. 
Ti»e  Ocrmaus  have  only  6.000  planes  and 
their  reserve  haa  dwindled  t*'  ubout  300 
planes  Added  to  that,  they  must  diwdc  their 
total  t>y  three  tjecause  tl>ey  are  now  on  the 
defeiislve  at  three  fronts — the  Russian.  Uie 
Tunisian,  and  the  bcme  defense  ug;iinst  tei- 
riAc  aerial  bombtudiuent  which  ail  Europe 
13  receiving  uighUy  from  Uie  Ruyai  Air  Force 
and  American  Flyuig  Forl.s. 

American  replacement,  the  gencr;il  maln- 
taiua.  will  take  up  ovir  5.0C0-pUiuc-.i-month 
production  for  a  while  yet  But  Just  i\s  sure 
as  the  sun  ri*ea  we  will  continue  to  Increase 
our  air  superiority  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Germans  are  already  unable  to  make  their 
l.SOO  planes  a  month  o\i'put  tahe  care  of 
ttoe  loaaes  they  sustain  daily      "Victory  for 


our  cause  at  this  rate  is  Just  as  certain  as 
the  prcfceiit  cxitteuce  ol    America. "   General 

Arnokl  concluded,  "liie  .uily  element  Involved 
Is  time  It  may  be  6  months,  it  may  be  a 
year,  before  we  crack  them  " 

One  more  point  which  I  know  will  be  of 
Intere.st  to  you  people  Is  the  generals  stiit?- 
nient  that  American  airmen  are  shoot itit; 
down  two  German  pUuies  to  every  one  of 
C'lirs  and  six  Jap  planes  to  every  American 
one  lost.  TlUs  Is  an  almost  unbtllevable 
ti^uie. 

"The  Japanese  Zero."  said  General  Arn- 
old. "IS  a  good  Sundiy  aftemrKin  fttrpUne  I 
feel  sorry  for  the  men  who  have  to  fly  them 
against  ours.~ 

After  my  pleasant  and  Informative  vLslta 
wiUi  tile  President.  Generals  Marshall  and 
Arnold,  and  with  Admiral  King,  we  all  gath- 
ered about  the  President  and  he  called  on  the 
afiirenientu  ned  gentlemen  to  give  a  general 
report  ui  the  whole  war  up  to  the  present,  as 
well  na  several  careful  prognostications. 

I  suppt^e  I  neglected  tlie  wishes  of  many 
f(»lks  b.irk  htuue  as  well  a.s  my  own  curiosity 
when  I  failed  tfi  a^  Uie  President  atxiut  his 
plans  for  the  fourth  term.  I  should  have 
told  hliu  tlmt  many  of  my  letters  reveal 
to  me  that  a  lot  of  people  aie  Interested  In 
knowing  what  he  is  going  to  do  I  feel  per- 
."•onAlly  that  he  should  make  hl.«  plan.^  known 
to  the  Ameiicau  pe.  pie  tK'fore  long  and  not 
keep  everybody   In  suspcn.se 

At  any  rate.  I  left  the  White  Hou.'^e  satis- 
fled  wiih  the  information  I  had  received  from 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  and  was 
glad  indeed  of  this  cliance  to  view  at  clo<.e 
range  the  caliber  of  the  men  shnulderlng 
the  gieateM  responsibilities  our  Nation  has 
ever  fitced. 

The  remainder  of  my  time  Uiis  evening  Is 
going  lu  bo  used  to  ackuowlt<lge  several  hun- 
dre<l  coimnunK:atnjna  I  liave  been  receiving 
lately  iniin  meiut>t-rs  of  the  Endicott  Leather 
Workers  Uuuiu,  urging  me  U)  support  the 
antl-poU-tax  bill  soon  to  be  cun.'-ldered  In 
the  HuUbe  Aj>  you  all  know.  I  went  on  record 
likbt  yeiii-  its  t>i'Uig  violently  op^wsed  to  deny- 
ing any  citizen  of  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
his  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I  reiterate  that  sund  at  thle  time.  I  as- 
sure \ou  uiinibtrb  of  tin'  Endicott  Union  that 
regardle^  cf  lu)W  we  may  agree  or  disagree 
u;>on  other  legislative  matters,  1  am  In  100- 
iwrreiu  Hgitemeut  Willi  you  In  this  subject 
Ever  siiwe  I  havt  been  in  public  Uie  1  hi.ve 
siooo  for  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  men 
and  woinei  whether  they  be  white  or  black, 
Jew  or  gentile.  Catholic  or  Protestr.nt  1 
pride  myself  on  my  steadfastness  to  this  prin- 
ciple and  rei:ardlps.s  of  my  many  other  short- 
coinintjs.  I  am  detirmined  to  fight  for  the 
preservaUon  uf  constitutional  liberties  cf  ra- 
cial equalities  and  cf  the  rn;lu,'-  of  all  our 
citizens  no  matter  where  the  consequences  ot 
this  action  may  land  me. 

I  therefore  solemnly  plcdRC  myself  to  sup- 
port and  to  Vote  for  H  R  7.  the  bill  which 
provitfes  for  the  ab<«lltK'n  of  all  pi.ll  taxes  and 
will  a-^bure  10.000  000  uegkcted  citizen-  of 
the  American  privilege  of  voting  in  free  elec- 
tions from  now  on  1  Iwlleve  this  to  be  the 
only  way  we  can  maintain  our  American  free- 
dom I  feel  certain  that  otir  great  Nation 
will  be  benefited  to  an  untold  degice  by  the 
pa.-isage  (if  the  antl-poU-tax  bill. 

By  votfnt;  frr  thl?  menstire.  1  feel  that  I  am 

but  keepir^;  f.oth  with  our  beloved  sens  now 

nt  war  who  will  relurn  home  and  look  for  an 

America  free  from  racial  prejudice,  free  from 

,    Intolerance,  and  free  from   the   ncious   Fub- 

I    verslve  doctrines  which  dangerous  crackpots 

and  revolutionartes  would  now  preach  against 

'    American  institutions  and  way  of  life. 

Let  us  all  pray  to  a  fuBt  God  who  has  given 
I  us  the  power  and  will  to  travel  as  far  as  we 
'  have  on  the  road  to  victory  to  grant  us  that 
I  for  which  we  eternally  hope. 
I  In  closing.  I  am  going  to  qurte  the  splendid 
,    pcem  written  by  my  able  frierwl,  Mr.  Samuel 


Hale,  of  Oxford,  which  he  sent  me  a  few  days 
•go: 

"a  PIATn 

"Too  eft  O  Lord  Thy  guiding  hand 
We  have  Ignored  or  thrust  aside 

Too  often  we  have  from  Thee  etrnyed 
Enwrapped   In  selOshneM  and  pride. 

Lord  God  of  Nations,  bear  with  ua 
May  we  renew  our  wanlnf  trust. 

'•Orsnt  us  O  Lord,  to  see  the  right 
And  boldly  foIloTr  where  It  leads. 

To  Join  our  brothers  tn  the  fight 

Por  freedom,  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Grant    ua   suflftdent  strength,  we   pray. 

Be  with  us  all  the  fearful  way. 

"May   we   be   free    from  prkle  of  wealth; 

Nor  glory  In  achtevetnenu  ^reat. 
But  truM  tn  Tby  own  loving  hand 

To  safely  guide  the  slilp  of  stale, 
O  Lord,   our  God.  In  Thee  we  trust. 

Abide  with  ua.     Abide  with  ua." 
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HON.  THOMAS  F.  BURCHILL 

OF  NEW   YO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRBSENTATR'ES 

Monday.  April  19.  1943 

Mr.  BURCHILL  of  New  York  Mr. 
SpeHk'T,  under  leave  to  ext«Kl  my  re- 
marks in  the  RrconD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Frank  Knox  before  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  SL  Patrick,  New  York.  N.  Y., 
March  17.  1943: 

In  the  year  A  D  387  a  baby  was  bom  who 
came  to  be  known  as  8t  Patrick  March  17. 
the  sntuvf  r»ary  of  his  death,  is  celebrated 
thrown' h<>ut  our  land  by  sll  our  people,  what- 
ever their  descent — Yankee  Ei>tll.'-h.  Scotch, 
German.  Dutch.  Scandinavian.  Italian,  black. 
and  white — even  Republican  and  Democrat! 
B\n  eftpecl.illy  by  the  Irish 

If  I  rrcall  correctly.  Sam  Johnson  saW  that 
thf  I:  ish  were  a  pemltarlv  fsir  and  Just 
people  because  th»y  never  8p<»ke  well  of  one 
arwther  One  might  add.  "except  of  St. 
Patrick  ■ 

Why  should  the  annlv-rsary  of  this  humble 
.saint  be  celebrated  century  after  century 
by  the  great  and  tbe  small  the  rich  and  tbe 
pixir,  of  all  races,  nationalities,  and  creeds? 
The  si(!Tilflc«nce  of  the  celebratkm  of  St. 
Patrick  s  Day  lies.  It  seems  to  me.  In  some- 
th'ng  deeper  thsn  the  Irl.sh  reverence  for 
their  patrtjn  saint.  The  answer  may  be  san- 
plv  the  s>mt>oliain  of  St  Patrick  as  tbe  fatber 
ot  the  p«  ople.  for  Patrick  '  means  fatlier. 
Boil  in  blavery.  he  lived  to  ltt)erate  the 
human  spirit  at  the  westernmost  edge  of 
the  ancl<>nt  world  and  to  father  a  great  p»i>- 
ple  lu  bi^  great  heart  were  the  bearts  of  all 
he  knew  He  shattered  the  ancient  spiritual 
tyranny  of  tbe  dnuds  and  the  pagan  kings 
and  chieltHiiis  at  Tara  From  Crc.'.;',h  Pat- 
tridc,  the  huiy  mountain  on  the  wild  coa.>:t 
of  Coniiau^ht.  where  St  Patrick  uu-ditutcd 
ar.d  where  milUonii  liavc  worshiped  him 
frcm  time  out  of  mind,  there  has  flowed 
down  through  the  centuries  of  daikneits  and 
light  an  e\er-gati^riDg  confidence  and  f^uth 
In  tlie  Bpiritual  democracy  of  mankind. 

Today  we  are  fighung  everywhere  to  sur- 
vive history's  last  and  blackest  challenge  to 
the  digiaty  and  freedom  id  ovaub  t-oui. 
8oin  4k7w  I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  thut 
ours  la  a  chapter,  pray  God  the  last  cbapier. 
In  the  eternal  strugv.l*  for  tbe  spiritual  liber- 


ation of  mankind  for  which  St.  Patrick  lived, 
and  for  the  political  liberation  of  mankind 
for  which  his  Irish  people  have  never  ceased 
fighting. 

But  I  came  here  tonight  not  as  a  philoso- 
pher, but  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  I 
suspect  you  would  prefer  me  to  stick  to  that 
rcle  and  leave  the  philosophical  contempla- 
tion of  our  disordered  world  to  my  more 
deviiUt  friend.  BUI  Jcffers.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  charming  story  of  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian minister  In  a  small  town  whose  great 
friend  was  the  Irish  Catholic  priest.  They 
used  to  spend  long  summer  evenings  together 
on  the  minister's  front  porch  talking  In  the 
twilight,  reflecting  on  the  mysteries  of  man 
and  his  universe.  Wlien  It  was  time  to  go 
home  the  priest  would  rise  and  ^y:  "Well, 
Ml  be  goln'  hom,  now.  Brother  Thomas, 
and  we'll  Ixjth  be  for  doln'  the  Lords  work— 
you  in  your  way  and  me  in  His!" 

I  do  not  know  whether  America  was  dis- 
covered by  an  Irish  monk  named  Brendan  in 
585  as  many  Irishmen  insist  But,  like  every 
American.  I  do  know  that  Irishmen  have 
played  a  ere.^t  part  in  the  development  of  this 
country,  as  a  glance  at  the  roster  of  this  an- 
cient ar.d  distinguished  society,  which  was 
t)orn  with  the  Republic,  will  prove  1  sup- 
ix>se  speakers  at  celebrations  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  not  infrequently  rev.ew 
the  contributions  cf  the  Irish  to  our  country 
from  the  Irish-born  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  down  to  modern  times, 
with.  1  hope,  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  unsung 
legions  of  simple,  humble  Irish  workmen 
whcse  sweat  and  tell  In  generations  past  built 
our  cities  and  pushed  the  railroads  out  to 
the  western  frontiers.  However.  1  am  going  to 
eschew  the  temptation  to  pay  my  homage  to 
the  Irishmen  who  helped  to  win  and  enrich 
this  country. 

But  of  one  or  two  I  must  remind  you  be- 
cause they  are  deathless  names  In  the  United 
States  Navy.  It  was  John  Barry,  of  County 
Wexford.  Ireland,  who  has  been  called  the 
father  of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  it  was 
who  received  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  first  naval  commission,  dated  De- 
cember 1775  And  It  was  he  who  commanued 
the  brigLenrjpfoTi.the  first  continental  vessel 
commissioned  in  the  war  Then  there  was 
John  Shaw,  who  arrived  from  Ireland  In  1790. 
One  of  the  brightest  stniies  In  our  naval  an- 
nals is  the  cruise  of  another  ship  with  a 
glorious  name  which  he  commanded,  the 
Eutcrprise.  And  it  was  an  Irlsh-bcrn  orphan 
(?irl  who  came  to  this  country,  married,  and 
gave  us  Commodore  Perry  who  won  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie  when  the  United  States 
wiis  very  young  and  he  was  27 

But  every  civilized  country  has  had  Its 
Irish  heroes.  I  can  remember  frcm  my 
school  days  the  polcnant  exhilaration  of  the 
story  of  tha  suge  of  Limenck.  and  the  Irish- 
men, "wild  geese"  I  tlilnk  they  were  called, 
who  escaped  to  France  to  fight  another  day 
It  used  to  be  sa'.d  that  the  ^rii^h  had  fought 
an<  won  the  battles  of  every  country  but 
their  own  Three  million  sons  of  Erin  are 
buried  on  the  battlefields  of  foreign  lands. 
Five  hundred  thousand  died  In  Prance  dur- 
m  the  First  World  War.  And  now.  again, 
every  day  you  see  Irish  names  In  the  war 
news  Be  they  British  soldiers  or  American, 
they  have  not  forgotten  that  freedom  is  a 
prize  and  not  a  gift 

Now  this  talk  about  fighting  Irish  reminds 
me  that  when  1  was  overseas  in  the  last 
war.  Mrs  Knox  'earfuUy  scanned  the  casualty 
lists  every  day.  She  told  me  afterward  that 
there  were  always  plenty  of  Kellys  on  the  list 
but  not  many  Knoxes.  And  then  she  added 
dryly  that  the  Knoxes  were  evidently  pretty 
careful,  ard  the  Kellys  apparently  did  aU 
the  fighting!  I  comforted  myself  by  replying 
that  of  course  the  Irish  were  fighters,  quoting 
th.  familiar  remark  that:  "The  IrUh  sprang 
from  nobody,  at  everybody!"  But  I  couldn't 
get  the  best  of  her.    She  reUllattd  with  tbe 


suggestion  that  I  had  better  leave  the  fight-    ' 
Ing  to  the  Irish  and  behave  like  a  Scotchman    j 
who  keeps  the  Ten  Commandments  and  ev- 
erything else  he  can  lay  his  hands  on! 

I  am  reminded  that  an  Irishman,  one  of  our 
fightlngest  admirals,  told  me  when  we  were 
talking  aljout  the  splendid  fighting  quality 
of  our  forces  In  this  war,  that  an  Irishman 
fears  no  one  except  another  Iri5hman.  Ad- 
miral Callaghan.  who  died  heroically  on  the 
bridge  of  the  San  Francisco  In  one  of  the 
most  gallant,  unequal,  and  successful  sea  bat- 
tles of  all  time,  might  have  been  the  author 
of  that  remaik  but  he  wasn't  N>)r  w.is  It 
Capt.  Mike  Moran  of  the  Boise  Yet  they 
typify  for  me  that  quality  of  audacity  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  Irish  greatness. 
Someone  has  described  this  as  "the  reckless- 
ness of  courage"  Call  it  reckles-sncss  if  ytu  , 
please,  but  It  is  the  rare  gift  of  offensive  mind 
and  spirit,  of  Intuitive  audacity,  which  at  a 
moments  notice  so  often  turns  defeat  into  i 
victory  and  victory  Into  route  ! 

These  days  at  home  and  this  war  abroad 
call  for  that  type  of  leadership:  a  t\pe  cf 
1(  adershlp  which,  to  quote  Woodrow  WUson.  { 
"will  erase  from  its  vocabulary  the  word 
'prudent  '  "  Prudence  never  blazes  its  way 
through  a  trackless  waste  to  discover  a  new  ' 
civilization.  Prudence  has  always  shirked 
anathemas  lat  dreamers  of  dreams  and  char- 
acterized their  efforts  for  human  betterm.ent 
as  futile  and  unscientific  Had  dreamers  of 
the  past  listened  to  the  advisors  of  prudence, 
the  galley  slaves,  the  chains  and  the  super- 
stitions that  for  so  long  held  men  enthralled 
would  be  with  us  still 

As  you  know,  I  have  traveled  a  great 
deal  visiting  our  camps  and  stations.  Last 
month  I  completed  a  trip  of  more  than  22.000  ; 
miles  through  the  South  Pacific  area,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  you  can  resolve  any  linger- 
ing doubts  In  your  mind  about  the  fighting 
quality  of  the  American  lad  of  1943 

I  confess  a  couple  of  years  ago  1  had  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  spir  t  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  won  and  saved  this  country,  the 
exultant  spirit  of  freemen  who  preferred 
princ:ples  to  porridge,  still  animated  this 
generation.  I  was.  I  confess,  apprehensive 
le.st  sophistry  and  ease  had  obscured  the 
panorama  of  our  past  and  the  vision  of  our 
future  The  Japs  and  the  Nazis  and  many 
of  our  countrymen  had  the  Impression  be- 
fore we  went  Into  action  that  Americans  had 
grown  soft  and  pliable  from  comparatively 
good  llvlni?.  comfort,  and  paternalistic  se- 
curity. The  Axis  doctrine  was  guns  Instead 
cf  butter.  They  rigidly  conditioned  their 
people  for  war  with  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth,  assuring  them  that  we  were 
decadent  and  ur  disciplined;  that  we  were 
sleeping  slothfuUy;  that  our  heartbp.it  was 
slow,  that  we  were  mice,  not  men;  that  we 
could  not  and  would  not  withstand  hard 
knocks;  that  w    couldn't  "take  U    ! 

Well,  we  took  Is  lor  a  while,  and  now  we're 
dishing  It  out.     And  the  men  who  are  doing 
it  are  the  same  old  breed  of  Americans.    The 
stories  that  you  have  read  are  net  overdrawn. 
I  wish  I  had  the  words.  I  wish  I  had  the  time, 
to  describe  the  laughing  spirit,  the  resolu- 
tion    the   courage   of   those    fellows   who   are 
fight:ng    your    war    In    paralyzing    cold    and 
crcwlmg   heat   from   Alaska   to   Burma,   from 
Murmansk  to  Africa.    I've  seen  them  en  deso- 
late   lonely,  blazing  Islands  doing  their  ]cb 
day  and  night.    There  is  no  complaint;  only 
restless   impatience   to  get   up   to   the   front. 
I  ve  seen  them  in  the  steaming  Jungles,  sweat- 
ing  and   grinning.     There   is   no   complaint; 
only  restless  impatience  to  get  up  closer  to 
the  enemy.    I've  seen  them  on  the  ships,  and 
in   the  air— farm  boys  and   city   boys,   from 
every  walk  of  life,  of  every  national  descent, 
all  tumbled  together,  all  yearning  to  get  up 
the  line,  as  tbey  call  It.    And  I  ve  teen  them 
in  the  neat  little  Iron  cots,  row  on  row,  dazed 
with  malaria,  wounded  and  wan:   struggling 
to    grin    and    whisper    simple,    gallant    little 


stories  that  make  you  feel  very  humble  and 
very  proud  cf  your  breed.  There  must  be 
many  poignant  dreams  of  home,  and  many, 
many  heartaches  cut  there,  but  there's  no 
complaint,  because  they're  fighting  men  In 
the  mold  of  our  greatest  traditions. 

Those  are  the  men  who  are  fighting  your 
war.  They  will  teich  the  Nazis  and  tlie  Japs 
some  badly-needed  lessons  before  they  ccme 
sailing  home  again.  And  I  can  assure  yeu. 
with  all  the  confidence  of  the  ccnverted.  that 
the  Jackals  of  Berlin  and  Tckyo  made  a  fatal 
miscalculation  when  they  told  their  people 
that  America's  thirst  for  freedom  waa 
quenched. 

And  we  hare  Just  begun  to  fight.  But 
already  the  Japs  have  Irarned  some  hard  les- 
sons from  those  boys.  Perhaps  you'll  be  in- 
terested In  some  estimates  about  the  Japa- 
nese shipping  position.  They  can't  hold  ua 
back  while  they  consolidate  their  stolen  em- 
pire without  ships,  you  know.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  we  estimated  Japan's  mer- 
chant tonnage  at  6.369.000  gross  tons  Esti- 
mated losses  up  to  March  1  are  1.857.000  tons, 
or  almost  one-third  of  her  entire  merchant 
fleet.  Perhaps  half  of  this  has  been  replaced 
by  seizure  of  foreign  vessels  In  Asiatic  waters, 
new  building,  and  salvage,  but  the  total  ton- 
nage available  to  Jafian  today  U  probably  14 
percent  less  than  that  with  which  Japan  set 
out  to  establish  her  grandiose  "Greater  East 
Asia  Co-Prcsperlty  Sphere."  And.  as  I  say. 
we  have  Just  begun  to  fight.  More  warships, 
more  planes,  more  submarines  are  going  out 
to  Join  the  hunt. 

I  cannot  and  you  would  not  want  me  to 
discuss  the  strategy  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
but  It  is  no  secret  that  Japan,  even  if  her 
lines  of  communication  are  shorter  than  ours, 
is  Just  as  dependent  on  shipping  as  we  aro 
to  prosecute  this  war  successfully,  and  In  the 
long  runs  perhaps  far  more  so  because  of  her 
limited  resources  of  raw  material  at  home. 
Nor  Is  It  any  secret  that  our  purpose  is  to 
destroy  the  Jap  Navy.  A  nation  that  use*  a 
fleet  like  a  buUv  uses  a  club  to  Intimidate 
and  subdue  weaker  powers  must  not  pos- 
sess one  If  we  are  to  have  the  enduring  peace 
in  the  world  for  which  we  and  our  allies  are 
paying  such  a  frightful  price  in  blood  and 
treasure. 

But  though  the  omens  are  good,  the  Joiir- 
ney  to  victory  has  Just  begun  No  one  in  the 
Navy  Department-  I  could  go  further  and 
sav  no  one  in  our  Government  directing  any 
phase  of  this  war-bflleves  thst  we  have 
reached  a  secure  position  of  affairs.  In  the 
Atlantic  we  are  confronted  with  a  menace  of 
formidable  proportions  We  have  vast  areas 
of  the  world  to  reconquer  But  our  enemies 
are  aware  of  this  fact;  Thanks  to  the  m:ghty 
exertions  of  Russia.  Britain.  China,  and  our 
country  wc  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
conduct  of  this  struggle  will  be  from  now  on 
of  our  own  choosing  The  Initiative  Is  ours. 
The  Axis  is  on  the  defensive  from  this  time 
forward  to  its  utter  defeat  In  no  small 
measure  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
thou-^ands  cf  American  men  and  women  who 
have  clenched  their  fists  and  stepped  up  pro- 
duction of  essential  tools  of  war  to  a  degree 
unprecedented  In  human  history. 

This,  we  can  say  to  the  befuddled  Iccders 
of  Germany  and  Japan,  is  the  record  cf  a 
Nation  which  they  assured  their  people  w-c.8 
decayed  within  and  too  soft  tc  flgi-A  No 
propaganda  machine  ever  devised  will  be  able 
to  keep  this  truth  from  the  bewitched  masses 
in  Germany,  Italv.  or  Japan  when  our  Xuil 
united  strength  is  launched  against  them. 
Let  them  remember,  then,  that  their  goda 
were  false  gods,  that  as  they  sowed  so  shall 
they  reap. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  danger  of 
excess  nrudence  in  a  world  and  at  a  Juncture 
of  human  affairs  that  cries  for  boldness,  for 
imagination  and  for  brave  leadership.  Frank- 
lin  Roosevelt,  our  Commander   In   Chief,   is 
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Uiua,  will  lake  up  out  5.0C0-pla'.iO-.i-ii.c  .uh 
production  for  a  while  yet  But  Just  :i3  sure 
as  the  auu  rises  we  will  continue  to  increase 
our  air  superiority  On  thf  other  hand,  the 
Ot^rmans  are  already  unable  to  male  t^p1r 
l.SOO  planes  a  month  oti'put  XflY.e  care  of 
the  lOMCS  they  »ustalu  daily.     "Victory  lor 


American  mstltutlcns  and  way  of  life. 

Le:  us  all  pray  to  a  Just  Gud  who  has  giren 
u»  the  power  and  will  to  travel  as  lar  us  we 
have  on  the  road  to  victory  to  gxaut  us  thttt 
for  which  we  eternally  hope. 

l!i  cio-uig.  I  am  going  Ui  qtK  te  the  splendid 
pcem  written  by  my  able  Inend.  Mr.  Samuel 


In  the  apintuai  demu:rac>  ui  iiunxind. 

Today  we  ar«  hghUng  everywhere  to  sur- 
Ttre  taistor^-'a  last  and  blackest  challenge  to 
the  di^i.ity  and  (iee<i<>in  (it  man's  t-oul. 
8cxn<bow  i  cannot  escape  the  feelmg  that 
uun  U  a  chapter,  pray  U<xl  the  last  cbapier. 
In  the  eternal  stnigi^ie  for  the  spiritual  lictr- 


<M 
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audacious  Like  all  those  Americans  on  the 
far-Sung  bases  and  battle  fronts,  he  Is  Im- 
patient to  get  on  with  the  business;  to  come 
to  grips  with  aU  the  terrifying  problems  that 
He  Ijetweon  via  and  victory  In  the  field  and. 
greater  •till,  victory  at  the  peace  table 

Prudent  advi»<ir8  of  the  President  would 
have  had  blm  stay  back  in  Washlngtfjn  rather 
than  fly  acroas  an  ocean  to  get  a  first-hand 
look  »t  an  enemy  ycur  mt.'^  sirirt  bmthers  are 
facing  Beyond  the  (frent  decismns  of  that 
conference  with  another  Insptrpd  leader. 
Winston  Churchill,  the  very  news  of  his  visit 
wax  a  tonic  tn  the  en.slaved  freemen  of  France, 
the  ito;c  suffcren  in  Poland  the  persrctited 
peoples  of  All  Enrripe  Hitler  tried  to  suppress 
the  news  of  that  meetlni?  but  It  whs  impos- 
-Blble  in  a  day  when  radio  dl»ret;ard»  frontiers, 
and  when  brave  men  daily  risk  their  lives  to 
keep  the  underground  new»r)aper  presses 
going  m  every  occupied  country. 

President  Roosrv-elt's  viMt  to  the  African 
front  lifted  the  hearts  and  the  hope  of  mil- 
lions of  unchained  spirit.-"  groaning  under  the 
Naxl  heel  It  was  a  guarantee  that  America 
and  her  people  had  heard  their  cries,  that  to- 
gether with  all  decent  people  of  the  world 
who  have  banded  tn«;ether  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  are  promisinj?  them  liberation  and  a 
peace  that  we  Intend  to  make  lasting. 

The  historian  writing  many  years  from 
now,  and  lookinp;  back  on  this  historic  meet- 
ing at  Casablanca,  will  conclude,  I  suspect, 
that  Mr  Roosevelt's  flying  voyage  was  the 
token  act  that  sealed  the  Inescapable  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  tn  world  af- 
fairs. An  American  President  had  gone  to 
Africa  to  complete  an  understandlnt;  with  otir 
allies  for  the  winning  of  a  war  and  to  assure 
our  friends  and  warn  our  enemies  that  Amer- 
ica Is  In  the  world  to  stay. 

We  have  come  a  lont;  way  fast  All  but 
the  impossible  has  been  accomplished  The 
doubters  are  dismayed  Our  Commander  will 
lead  us  lx)ldly  With  faith,  with  vision,  with 
Imagination  we  can  break  the  shackles  of  the 
past,  for  man  s  most  ancient  and  elusive  as- 
piration—peaco  and  Justice — Is  w^lthln  our 
grasp. 

But  we  must  nut  we  dare  not,  falter  in 
the  harder  days  ahead  We  must  not  falter 
when  we  face  the  price  of  peace.  And  let 
us  always  remember  that  there  was  a  timt — 
It  was  only  yesterday- when  proud  France 
cuUapaed.  when  many  Americans  looked  on 
Britain  s  struKK'e  atjainsi  a  ruthless,  trium- 
phant Nazi  war  machine  as  a  lost  cause. 
England  could  never  hold  out,  thi-y  said. 
Germany's  overwhelming  air  fleet  would  oblit- 
erate British  industry,  blast  British  cities  off 
the  map,  annihilate  the  British  people  If 
they  did  not  capitulate  at  the  Fuehrer's  com- 
mand and  make  way  for  his  triumphant  entry 
Into  Buckln*:ham  Palace.  And  Hitler  thought 
so,  too 

Well,  as  Mr  Churchill  himself  Invited  Herr 
Hitler  to  do.  l<iok  at  them  now.  A  miracle 
took  place  In  England  which  was  as  amazing 
as  the  miracle  that  has  been  taking  pluctj  in 
the  United  States.  For,  to  fre«  men  freedom 
Is  stlU  more  Insplruxg  than  fascism.  The 
■plrlt.  the  great  will  of  Uie  English  people. 
kept  their  chins  up  until  they  could  harness 
their  Industry  and  for'je  new  wcapcis  to  pro- 
tect themselves  Our  security  In  tMs  country 
today,  our  opportunity  for  the  future,  we  owe 
\i\  great  meoiiure  to  English  men  and  women 
who  did  not  know  when  they  were  whipped 
They  did  not  falter 

This  to  St.  PaUlck's  Day.  It  Is  said  that  be 
\ia«d  the  thre*-leafed  sliamrock  to  help  Uie 
people  of  Ireland  gra^p  fJie  Idea  of  tl'  Holy 
Trinity  He  lifted  the  fierce  and  gentle  spirit 
oX  the  Irlah  to  an  ennobling  new  concept  of 
spiritual  emancipation.  Today  we  stand  on 
the  threahold  of  a  new  era  of  emancipation 
for  a  world  that  has  been  chained  to  Its 
bloody  past.  It  Is  a  majestic  prospect.  We 
must  not  be  afraid  Fear,  prejudice,  reaction 
are  otir  enemies;    vision  and  courage  to  ex- 


plore the  unknown,  our  friends.  Irteh  poete 
and  patriots  for  500  years  hare  enriched  the 
minds  and  enflamed  the  hearts  at  men.  As 
In  the  past,  their  gayety  and  their  sadness — 
their  warm  humanity— will  help  us  find  the 
way  to  a  better  world. 

For  the  great  Oaela  of  Ireland 
Are  the  men  that  God  made  mad. 

For  all  their  wars  are  merry 
And  all  their  wngB  are  sad. 


PatrMti'  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAAAACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1943 

Mis.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  ray  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  introduced  by  me 
today : 

Joint  resolution  authorUlng  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  proclaim  April  19  of 
each  year  Pauiots'  Day  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  events  that  look  place  on 
April    19.    1775 

Whereas  the  I9th  of  April,  1775.  witnessed 
the  first  military  engagement  between  the 
American  colonists  and  British  troops,  and 
the  flighting  that  then  occurred  at  Concord 
and  Lexington,  Mass  .  formed  the  prologue  to 
the  mighty  drama  of  the  Revolution  and  de- 
termined the  character  of  its  first  campaign; 
and 

Whereas  the  significance  of  April  19  In  the 
history  of  our  country  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  extent  of  the  military  forces  that  en- 
ga<7ed  in  local  battle  In  1775.  but  by  the  di- 
rection and  strength  of  the  intangible  forcea 
then  set  in  rcotion  which  In  due  course  estab- 
Ib^hed  the  united  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  a  frequent  rectirrence  to  the  events 
out  of  which  this  Nation  aroi»e.  and  a  better 
understandlni?  of  the  principles  upon  which 
our  forefathers  grounded  their  independence 
cannot  fall  to  stimulate  and  renew  that  high 
sense  of  patriotism  which  has  ever  been  the 
glory  of  our  country:   Therefore  bv  It 

Ri:<ii^lved,  etc  .  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Ihsue  h!8  proclan\atlon  annually,  empha- 
■Izing  the  slRniflcance  of  the  events  that  oc- 
curre<l  on  April  19,  1775.  calUng  upon  otnclals 
of  the  Government  to  display  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  all  public  buildings  on  April 
19,  and  InvltlnK  the  people  of  the  United 
Slat.'S  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  In  commemoration  of  the  patriots 
who  laid  down  their  llvee  for  the  cause  of 
Inil^'pendence. 


The  Ruml  PUn 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaacoN 

IN  THIS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATUES 

Monnay.  April  19    1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leere  to  extend  my  remaxki  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 


Mark  Sullivan,  from  today's  WaaWrigfon 
Post; 

RCML    PlAK 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
sKiPFiifo  A  Tmaa 

The  Ruml  Ux  plan,  pay  as  you  earn,  Is  to 
come  before  Congress  again.  When  It  was 
before  the  House  lat^^t  month,  It  was  defeated. 
For  that  defeat  there  waa  a  plain  reason. 
The  Ruml  plan  wa*  entwined  with  a  quite 
different  Idea,  the  withholding  tax — the  two 
merged  Into  a  single  bill.  Because  of  that 
there  was  not  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  merit 
of  the  Ruml  plan  as  an  Idea  standing  alone. 

Subsequent  to  that  defeat,  adrocatee  of 
the  Ruml  plan  last  week  persuaded  the  House 
leaders  to  let  the  plan  come  up  again  Now. 
as  before,  much  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  plan  comes  up  In  a  form  permitting  a 
straight  vote  on  the  principle  of  the  plan- 
uncomplicated  by  other  matters,  or  by  de- 
tails of  Its  application.  About  the  principle 
of  the  Ruml  plan,  everyone  can  think  clearly, 
and  come  to  declalon  readily.  When  attempt 
Is  made  to  follow  the  plan  Into  details  of  Ita 
application,  confusion   ari-ses 

Tlie  principle  Is  utterly  simple:  Taxes 
ought. to  be  paid  In  the  same  year  In  which 
Income  Is  earned— and  not,  as  now.  In  the 
year  following.  The  existing  system  Is  an 
"always  a  year  behind"'  system.  The  Ruml 
plan  Ls  a  "pay  In  the  year  you  earn"  plan  To 
the  "pay  as  you  earn"  principle  there  Is  gen- 
eral assent      There  can  hardly  fall    to  be. 

But  now  wc  come  to  applying  the  principle. 
The  first  broad  application  Is  as  simple  as  the 
plan  itself.  We  will  pay  this  year's  taxes  out 
of  this  year's  income— pay  1943  U\xes  out  of 
1943  income.  That  Is  what  "pay  us  you  earn" 
means 

So  far,  so  good.  But  unw  we  encounter  the 
first  complication.  It  arises,  not  out  of  the 
plan,  but  out  of  putting  It  into  effect;  It  arises 
out  of  changing  over  from  the  existing  sys- 
tem to  the  new  plan. 

In  making  the  change,  we  see  at  once  an 
awkward  fact.  Under  the  existing  system,  we 
already  owe  Uxes  on  IMU  Income  What 
shall  we  do  about  that?  We  can't  pay  two 
taxes  In  l  year — at  leat-t  not  many  can.  and 
none  should  be  required  to. 

The  answer  that  occurs  to  everyone  Is: 
Very  well.  Jiu.t  drop  la't  years  tax— skip  It, 
wlp«'  it  off  the  books.  And  that  Is  the  right 
answer. 

But  the  moment  that  answer  Is  made,  real 
puzzlement  begins.  It  comes  from  critics 
who  say.  "If  we  skip  a  year's  taxes,  wont  the 
Treasury  lose?  " 

To  that  question,  supporters  of  the  Ruml 
plan  have  made  the  wronR  answer:  not  really 
wrong,  but  Inexact.  Supporters  have  an- 
swered. "No.  the  Treasury  won't  lose  any- 
thing "  In  the  broad  stnse.  that  answer  is 
roughly  true  But  when  the  supporters  say 
the  Treasury  literally  won't  lote  anything 
they  lay  themselves  ojien  to  a  deadly  Jeer 
from  critics  The  critics,  turning  to  a  law 
of  mathematics,  say:  "Twice  nothli-.g  is  noth- 
ing Hence  if  the  Treasury  loses  nothing  by 
dropping  I  years  tax.  why  not  drop  2  years — 
or  5.  or   10.  or  fore\er?" 

About  the  Treasury  losing  anything,  the 
trtie  an^iwer  is  that  the  Treasury  will  not  lose 
anythlns;  this  year  This  year  the  Treasury 
Will  take  m  as  much  by  collecting  on  ll>43  In- 
comes as  if  It  were  cnllectlng  on  1942  in- 
comes. (Actually,  the  Treasury  will  take  In 
rather  more,  because  iMa  incomes  are  on 
the  whole  greater  than  1942  Incomes,  y 

But  the  puzzlement  remains  How  can 
It  be  that  w*  skip  a  year's  taxes  without  the 
Treaaury  losing  anything?  Surely  the  Treaa- 
ury  mu.«t  lo««  sotnetbtng,  socnehow,  some- 
time As  to  that.  «ha  answer  ta  "yes,"  tn 
a  sense  the  Treasury  wUl  lose  something.  It 
will  not  lose  this  year,  nor  in  any  other  single 
year  But.  spread  over  a  long  aaclw  of  years. 
the  Treasury  will  lose  something. 


the  fighting!  I  comforted  myself  oy  replying 
that  of  course  the  Irish  •ere  fighters,  quoting 
tht  familiar  remark  that:  "The  Irish  sprang 
from  nobody,  at  everybody!"  But  I  couldn't 
get  the  best  of  her.     She  retaliated  with  the 


the  line,  as  they  call  it.  And  I  ve  seen  them 
In  the  neat  lUtle  Iron  cots,  rcw  on  row,  dazed 
with  malaria,  wounded  and  wan:  struggling 
to    grin    and    whisper    simple,    gallant    little 


excess  prudence  In  a  worm  ana  at  a  juntiu.o 
of  human  affairs  that  cries  for  boldness,  for 
imagination  and  for  brave  leadership  FranJt- 
lln  Roosevelt,  our  Commander   In   Chief.   I* 


Si 
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What  the  Ruml  plan  does  Is  reduce  by  1 
the  total  number  of  yearly  tax  paymenu  a 
citizen  will  make  throughout  hla  life.  Under 
the  Ruml  plan,  a  taxpayer  who  lives  ao  years 
would  make  20  tax  payments  Under  the  ex- 
isting system,  the  alwaya-a-year-behlnd  sys- 
tem he  makes  21  payment*— the  last  one 
being  made  by  his  heirs  The  essential  virtue 
of  the  Ruml  plan  is  the  remission  of  that 
final  after-death  payment.  It  permits  the 
Citizen  to  die  without  a  year's  taxes  hanging 
over  him.  to  be  paid  by  his  heiri.    And  thafa 

th-  wav  it  should  be. 

So  far  as  there  Is  loss  to  the  Treasury.  It  Is 
spread  over  many  years  Besides.  If  the  Treas- 
ury really  wanta  that  final  after -death  pay- 
men  the  Government  can  call  It  by  Its  real 
name  an  Inheritance  tax,  and  collect  It  as 
such 

If  the  new  arrangement  between  leaders 
of  Congress  means  that  the  Ruml  plan  Is  to 
Come  up  the  next  time  In  a  simple  form, 
w'.iich  permits  voting  upon  the  principle  of 
the  plan  uncompP'-ated  by  other  consldera- 
tl!-ns  It  will  be  overwhelmingly  adopted  by 
Congress,  will  be  accepUble  to  the  public  and 
will  do  no  detriment  to  the  Trfsury. 


The  Anti-RacketeeriDg  Bill 


found  In  a  minority  of  unions.  The  attltud* 
of  organised  labor  toward  the  bill,  however, 
makes  Mr.  OoLicni'a  appraisal  correct. 

No  honest  union  man  or  union  crfBclal  con- 
dones racketeering  for  a  moment.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  a  decision  last  year  In  the 
New  York  truckera*  case,  pointed  out  a  loop- 
hole which  makes  Impoeslble  the  prosecu- 
tion of  labor  racketeers  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  Hobbs  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  yesterday.  Is  a  move  to  close  that  loop- 
hole. Instead  of  lighting  the  bill,  organized 
labor  should  be  cooperating  with  Congresa 
In  an  effort  to  curb  the  crooks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19.  1943 

Mr  HOBBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial,'^: 
I  From  the  Boston  Herald  of  April   14.  1943] 

ANTIRACKFTEEHINC 

Friends  of  labor  should  be  Just  as  eager  as 
Its  fees  to  obtain  enactment  of  the  Hubbs 
ant. racketeering  bill,  vhich  the  House  has 
passed  by  a  vote  of  270  107.  It  aims  at  a 
serious  abu^.  the  Supreme  Court  having  so 
conElructed  various  laws  that  certain  violent 
acts  of  labor  unions  are  not  subject  to 
Federal  control  Congress  could  have  enacted 
remedies  11  It  had  been  disposed  to  do  so  or 
the  President  had  made  the  request  but  It 
has  not  chosen  heretofore  to  do  anything 
The  measure  was  objectionable  to  labor  lead- 
ers In  lis  original  form,  as  they  considered 
that  It  would  strip  them  of  some  of  their 
rights  As  amended  oy  the  Hcu  e.  however.  It 
safeguards  the  position  of  labor  and  does 
little  more  than  outlaw  practices  which  hard- 
ly anybody  defends  and  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  the  strong  Federal  arm 

This  1  not  an  Issue  of  unionism  and  antl- 
unlonlsm  but  of  slugging,  manhandling,  gross 
abuses  and  circumvention  of  the  law.  There 
are  state  provisions  against  the  criminal  prac- 
tices complained  of.  but  the  violations  and 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  indicate  btrongly 
the  need  of  further  action. 
I  From  the  St.  Louie  Post-Dispatch  of  April 
10.  19131 

LABOR    SHOULD   JOIN    THIS    FIGHT 

Representative  Colmer,  of  MlFsUslppl.  says 
that  If  Congress  Is  "not  big  enough  and  strong 
enough"  to  pass  the  Hobbs  antlracketeering 
bill,  then  It  cannot  pass  any  bill  "to  which 
labor  object.":  " 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  debate  over 
this  bill  should  seem  to  create  a  test  of 
s'rength  between  Congress  and  American 
labor,  particularly  since  the  purpose  of  the 
measure    Is    to    end    racketeering    practices 


Soviets  Hold  Poles  Captive  and  Polish 
Officials  Urfc  Inqairy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OP    UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19,  1943 

Mr.   LESINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  articles  from 
the  Times-Herald,  of  Washington,  D.  C.    [ 
entitled    "Soviets    Hold    Poles    Captive,   i 
Catholics    Told,'"    and    "Probe    of    Red    | 
'Atrocity'  Urged":  j 

(From  the  Washlncrton  Times-Herald  of  April 

17. 19431 
Soviets  Hold  Polks  Captivf,  Catholics  Told    > 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
charged  yesterday  that  Russia  Is  holding  some    | 
1,500.000  Polish  refugees  as  virtual  hostages  to    I 
coerce    the    Polish    Government    Into   reccg- 
nlzing  Soviet  claims  on  territory  taken  from    ' 
Poland  In  the  1939  partition.  i 

The  charge  was  based  on  a  report  by  the 
conference's  news  service  received  from  Lis- 
bon.    Source    of    the    Information    was    not 

revealed . 

It  said  that  2,000.000  Poles  originally  were 
di  ported  from  Poland  to  remote  provinces  of 
Russia  after  Soviet  occupation  of  eastern 
Poland  and  that  of  these  an  estimated  450.000 
have  succumbed  to  hardship  and  mistreat- 
ment and  140,000  have  been  permitted  to 
leave  for  the  Middle  East 

"By  a  recent  Soviet  decree,"  the  report  said, 
"all  Poles  deported  Into  Russia  henceforth 
are  to  be  considered  citizens  of  Russia,  and, 
simultaneously,  the  Soviets  have  resorted  to 
the  disruption  of  Polish  relief  activities  and 
to  the  confiscation  of  relief  supplies  sent  to 
the  unfortunate  Polish  people  In  Russia  from 
the  United  States." 

[From  the  Waahington  "Hmes-Herald  of 

April  18,  19431 

Prode     of    Red     '  ATROcrrT'     Urged — Polish 

Officials  Herx  Call  for  Inqlhot 

(By  Adele  Allerhand) 

Official  Washington  was  seriously  agitated 
yesterday  by  reports  emanating  frcm  reliable 
London  sources  that  mass  murders  of  Polish 
war  prisoners  are  being  perpetrated  by  the 
Soviets. 

Deeply  concerned,  Polish  Government  offl- 
clals  here  Joined  with  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  In  demanding  that  Russia 
reverse  Its  attitude  toward  Polish  hostages, 
and  redeem  Its  pledge,  given  In  July  1941.  that 
Polish  war  prisoners  and  deportees  would  be 
released.  Addressing  the  International  Red 
Cress,  Polish  officials  have  requested  that  a 
duly  appointed  commission  conduct  an  im- 


mediate Impartial  Investigation  of  the  out- 
rages. 

Charging  the  Soviet*  with  an  attempt  to 
blackmail  the  Poles  Into  agreeing  to  Soviet 
claims  on  prewar  Polish  territory,  and  with 
maltreatment  of  Polish  prisoners  reftislng  to 
adopt  Red  cltlzenahlp,  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  accused  the  Reds  of  hold- 
ing 2.000.000  Poles  as  "virtual  hostages  " 

These  Polish  refugees,  driven  Into  Russia 
m  the  fall  of  1939,  were  promised  their  release 
2  years  ago.  To  date,  say  Informed  persons, 
only  145.000  of  them  have  been  permitted  to 
leave  the  country. 

Several  days  ago  the  German  preas  and 
radio  reported  the  shocking  discovery  of  the 
corpses  of   10,000  PolUh   officers,  originally 

imprisoned  at  Koelelsk.  prison  camp  m  the 
vicinity  of  Smolensk,  and  maacacred  by  the 
Russians  In  1940.  Repeated  Soviet  denials 
led  Polish  ofBclals  to  demand  proof  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  ofBctrs  in  ques- 
tion. 

POLES  seek  ANEWrm 

Declaring  themselves  eager  to  be  convinced, 
members  of  the  Polish  circle  here  insUt  that 
Russia  can  give  the  lie  to  the  Nazi  accusa- 
tions only  by  producing  the  prisoners  alive. 
Amplifying  their  request  that  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  take  the  matter  In  hand, 
prominent  Poles  have  advanced  the  alterna- 
tive suggestions  that: 

1.  A  neutral  Swlss-Swedish-Turkish  mis- 
sion be  sent  to  Germany  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  2.  That  the  "reds"  permit  designated 
American  Army  officers  of  high  rank  to  meet 
the  prisoners.  3.  That  members  of  the  Polish 
embassy  In  Kuibyshev  be  allowed  to  see  them. 

The  situation  had  Its  inception  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1939.  when  the  Russians,  en  their 
Invasion  of  Poland,  took  190.000  prisoner:^  of 
war.  representing  both  an  active  and  reserve 
army  Among  the  reservists  were  university 
professors,  doctors,  lawyers  and  teachers, 
noncommissioned  oflSrers  for  the  most  part. 
Also  Included  were  b.nween  8,000  and  11.000 
commissioned  officers. 

THREE  SEPARATE  CAMPS 

Prisoners  were  Interned  in  three  separate 
camps,  the  largest  belr.g  Kozlel&k,  to  which 
4.500  officers  were  assigned:  the  second.  St.iro- 
bielEk.  near  Kharkoff.  where  3,8  JO  men  w  re 
Impr'soned:  the  third.  Ostaszkowo,  near 
Kaimin  with  380  offi  .ers 

Early  in  1940  the  prisoners  were  told  by 
Soviet  authorities  that  they  might  rejoin 
their  families  In  Poland  Between  60  and  300 
men  Vere  dally  permitted  to  head  west  to- 
ward Smolensk,  From  April  of  that  year  on 
the  camps  were  gradually  depopulated  as 
smail  detachment*  of  men  were  released  day 
by  day  In  June,  a  group  of  400  men  was 
sent  to  Grlazoviec.  somewhere  In  central 
Russia, 

Following  the  German  attack  on  Russia  In 
July  1041.  slmuluneously  with  the  signing 
of  the  Polish-Soviet  pact.  Russia  pledjjed  her- 
self to  release  all  Polish  captives,  both  pris- 
oners of  '"ar  and  refugees. 

That  pledge,  say  the  Poles,  has  been  only 
partially  fu'fllled  up  to  the  present.  As  far 
back  as  the  eariy  fall  of  1941.  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment requested  the  release  of  the  Impris- 
oned commissioned  officers  for  the  Polish 
Army,  raised  In  Ru£slan  territory.  By  the 
end  of  August  a  small  aggregation  of  officers 
made  their  appearance  from  Grlazoviec.  But 
ihe  8.:>00  officers,  7.000  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  had  vanished. 

From  time  to  time  Polish  Ambassador  Stan- 
Islav  Kot  and  Premier  Wladyslaw  Slkorskl 
renewed  their  represenUtlons  to  the  Soviet, 
only  to  be  met  with  sUence  or  the  empty 
assurances  that  the  request  eventually  would 
be  granted.  A  document  listing  the  name*  of 
4  000  officers  was  presented  to  the  Russians, 
but  none  of  the  officers  listed  was  ever  heard 
from. 


the  threahold  of  a  new  era  of  emancipation 
for  a  world  that  has  be<?n  chained  to  Its 
bloody  past.  It  Is  a  majestic  prospect.  We 
must  not  be  afraid  Fear,  prejndtce,  reaction 
Ai«  our  enemies;    vision  and  courage   to  ex- 


MoTfiay.  April  19    1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leere  to  extend  my  remark!  In  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 


time.  As  to  that.  «h«  answer  ta  "yea."  In 
•  aense  the  Treasury  wUl  Iom  somettilng.  It 
will  not  lose  this  year,  nor  m  any  otber  singla 
y«ar     But.  spraad  owr  a  lonf  aaclas  of  year*. 

the  Treasury  w:U  lose  something. 


sTcngth  between  Congress  aid  American 
labor,  particularly  since  the  purpose  of  the 
measure    Is    to    end    racketeering    practices 


released.  Addreesing  vne  inveriii»i.iuji.w  »v,^v. 
Cress.  Polish  officials  have  requested  that  a 
duly  appointed  commission  conduct  an  im- 


but  none  of  the  officers  llsUd  waa  ever  heard 

from. 
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RTATT  vrvAimrT.'KT  rr.  rtrt 
to  mind  the  hue  taken  by  British 
^Bntary  AuVhcuy  Eden  durit.g  his 
„^  ___j  wh«n  he  waa  reported  to  have 
imptaaaed  on  American  iM4k!xa  the  neceMlty 
lor  atafttaamug  (rem  uiterleience  with  r.r.::aii 
y^p^yn.4rvn  f.\i»^  ^jJffftmU  of  the  Unltad  State* 
Slate  Departm4>nt  nMUnUia  an  ominoua  ai- 

ior  au  opinion  re^ardii  g   the 

and    tlie    iri.'«hAndllDg   of 

'itanmgr:  the  mr.n-'-^i  i*  simply.  "Noth- 
ing to  scy  " 

The  attitude  at  8nv»el  i uyiMMtfctivta  here 
iHXla  naelf  aaaUy  to  mierpratatlOB.  A  Ru^lan 

pr««Md  for  a  reply.  cotiflOed  te- 

Jy  tbat  lie  "didnt  know  much  about 
Mary.    U**  )««t  ano  her  ci>e  ol  ihoae  Ger- 
ttea.    You  a  better  tali  to  sonspbody  eiao 
Mout  It." 
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or     ..  •      \rnt'  r-TB 

LN  TliE  HOLt^:  UF  PETnEoENTATIV  ES 

M  ntduu    April   19    1943 

Mr.     McCORMACK.      Mr.      Speaker. 
un«1er   lea\e   to  exu^nd   mj*   remarlcs.   I 
Include  an  interesting  article  written  by 
Raymond    CLiyper    appearing    m    the 
Bottton  Traveler  o.'  April  16,  1913.  com- 
mentiiiK  on  and  intorprcLin;;  the  us?ful 
service  done  by   tlie  C.  I.  O    muiitime   \ 
unions    "m    emptia:iUiiig    inefflv.ienc.«.>s   i 
that  are  cosUnt?  us  .«il^uppinK  space  at  a 
moht  cnlical  imu-  whrn  tlie  whole  of- 
fensive power  ol  the  Allitii  depend.s  on   \ 
Increased  aiTippuvg."      Wr.cn  cuu;>truc- 
tive  suRi^esUons  iue  ma«.ie  it  is  only  fair 
that     credit     sliould     be     Kivcn     uheie 
credit  is  due.    In  this  c:vse  it  belongs  to 
'      thf^C.  I.  O.  manimte  iinlon.s: 

(By  Raymond  Clupper) 

fBarmnnri  C^l»pp<•r  Is  on  h  »  w«y  In  Sweden 
on--  of  '.hf  f«-w  fve'iirHl  "U^tejunff  poa'a"  lett  'n 
Btirrpe  He  will  rep*""'  bin  .uxtervation*  Ihrrc 
by  mlreJe**!  Thf  rT>lunin  ix-low  N  one  of  acv- 
frnl  he  prrpnrfd  befon-  IrHvir.n  W,tshlnKt<>n — 
ErtJ'or  » 

WA^HrmiTOW.  April  1ft  -  Brery  hour  that  a 
ahip  I''  Kllp  lb  that  much  ur  .nt  i>hippiri«s' 
r,  itcf  !(■«■ 

The  Con^refw  of  Inrfiistrlnl  Or»tJ«nr/atlor« 
marttime  unkina  are  doui?  »  \;Refiil  sertlc*'  in 
emphB»:«nf?  ineOlcle^ncifr*  that  are  ccrtlng  un 
shipping  space  at  a  UK>«t  cTillnil  time  when 
the  whole  offensive  powiT  ol  the  AUiea  ue- 
prrKfB  on  Increased  shipptiij? 

These  crlllcli.nw  come  j!cm  the  riM-n  who 
are  bsndruig  rnrRO  They  head  Into  a  basic 
remmmendatron  for  truly  untne<1  control  over 
ah  p  operations  by  the  War  Shipping  Admln- 
tetratlon 

Siitp  loadtng  ta  aonwwhat  on  a  coet-pliia 
bXHts  s»5  that  crntractors  do  not  Ic^e  money, 
and  indeed  may  actually  ijenent  by  a  delay 
and  waste  of  lont?9horetnen  in  loading 

The  Conjrreee  of  IndustrUl  OrganUatlona 
maritime  unions  »n  their  memorandum  to 
I  the  V/ar  Shlppinir  Admin i.-rtrailon  say  that 
one  of  the  chief  fartors  making  for  Inefficiency 
and  preventlnfc  full  utlllMtlon  of  atolp  facili- 
ties ta  the  failure,  through  bad  piannins  and 
lack  of  coordination,  to  hare  slitp  cargoea  aa- 
•embled   and  ready   for  speedy  loading. 

Agencies  such  as  the  Army,  Navy,  and  lend- 
lerwi'  have  their  own  depots  for  asstmbllng 
car^o.     Often  a  ship  must  make  several  move- 


men<^s  to  dlTef  nt  docka  In  port  before  com- 
pjetinr  lc*d.nj  Each  ol  these  moremen'-a 
to  iin*.  l>er  <lo<X  wactca  from  12  to  24  hours 
Often  In  easiern  ports  a  ship  mus>t  make  five 
cr  »ix  such  inovemeut.s  tx'Iorr  u  is  ready  to 
sa;l 

The  Con|::eM  of  Indixs'rtal  OvuniBOtlons 
maritime  uns  n«  say  that  a  «r<at  dr.il  of 
prri'T-*  h  v<»  t)e-n  made  tnwanl  cocrti mating 
re!!  n«  of  doCc  faeilttles  but  t!i  it  the  prrt>- 
Ifm  s'U  exists  Inelrterts  s'-e  ciltd  ir  suffl- 
csnt  detail  to  be  rontinciii^  One  &h;p  was 
h»*1<l  a  wr.  k  h"*  .use  400  U'U  of  steel  had  not 
arr.\vd 

Cases  are  clttd  for  instmcc  cf  ships  dock- 
ir.r;  to  pick  up  500  tons  of  powdered  milk  cr 
300  drums  of  gas  or  seme  other  item  wli:ch 
In  Itaelf  can  be  loaded  quickly  Unnecessary 
mrvrm'-nt  from  dock  to  deck  ea's  up  time 
Ships  hare  been  forced  to  meet  the  cun- 
renlence  of  cirRo  location  m.-ead  of  cargo 
t?i'A".  assembled  In  a  way  to  Insure  speedy 
lo:id!ng. 

Ships  have  brought  in  wine  frcm  Australia 
while  other  ship.'?  goln?  rest  have  carried  wine 
out  to  Paclfk  islaiidi. 

The  maritime  unlcns  ns.'^crt  that  failure  to 
work  cargo  on  a  con'tnuru-s  around-the-clock 
basis  It  one  of  the  most  sertotn  cauaes  of  dr- 
lay  m  the  'uruaround  of  ships  The  War 
SlUpp.nK  Administration  ha.s  directed  th.it 
ateve«k>rltvg  compunies  work  arcund  the  clock 
when  cargo  Is  available,  but  appart  ntly  oper.i- 
tlons  are  far  below  that  stnnclard  In  m  st 
cas«  the  unions  say  n  ght  wtrrX  t.-^kcs  the 
term  of  wnrklng  the  same  gang  extra  hrura 
rather  than  cperntiiui  ali  night.  Ships  deck- 
ing ever  the  week  end  rairly  bef;iu  work  be- 
fore Monday  morning  The  uiiuais  say  it  is 
not  uncomm.in  for  ship*  In  Ni  w  York  or  cth.er 
cajtern  p-irts  to  woik  only  a  huf-dny  on  Snt- 
urclay  and  to  knock  c!T  rn  Svmd.-^iy  in- 
Ftfinc^  nre  rlird  rt  !oH<i!r«  thtt  crrild  h  tve 
bt'en  ttCcr.mpUrhed  In  a  d  .y  and  a  half  in- 
stead of  6  days 

The  maritime  unions  sav  the  War  Shlp- 
piOB  A'tmlnlstration  to  d  ite  1.x  replete  wuh 
lii»  iB -K-ncy  and  lacU.s  the  boldnets.  imagi- 
iia'i  I)  ni.d  xiiLiative  that  mu.«t  sp;uk  the 
wuik  c(  such  jii  urency  It  hna  y. elided  t... > 
murh  to  the  presjure  of  |)eacet;me  commer- 
cial prariices  and  to  the  Jur^dictionil  df- 
maiu'.P  i.f  other  Hgeiirt"-  the  nruiriine  unions 
Bay.  They  al«o  charge  that  It  b<ta  d'-nled 
labor  a  full  rolce  In   the  effort 

The  maritime  unions  w.inl  full  ai.d  ccra- 
pk'te  control  tiy  the  War  bblpping  Admin- 
istration over  the  entire  merchant  marine 
•hipping  pcH  1  fjJ  thr  United  S's'es.  arid  re- 
tiirii  ol  ^U'ps  \'<  it  fmm  the  Army  und  N«vy 
They  want  time  qtiutaa  set  for  the  diachartjp 
and  loadtr;g  of  all  veaarla.  and  fuil  account- 
ing (ur  any  fa. lure  to  meet  those  achedules 
Thrr  suggfst  'tntiaea  to  employers  and  labor 
for  eacrptionally  gfxxj  porfiirmanee  Ihey 
propoae  that  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion and  the  labor  unions  jointly  orginiae 
the  l<!ng(;h<irp  latx  r  Ru;)p!y  into  a  national 
labor  pool  and  that  labor  shall  be  dlspafrh-'d 
to  purta  where  needed,  uitder  a  uiparti'e 
cnntrol  of  government,  labcr.  and  manage- 
mcut. 


America  After  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Missouu 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday.  Apnl  19.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  my  speech  entitled 
"America  After  the  War,"  delivered  over 


the  Nationnl  BroaJcx-tins  C->.  r'^r/ort: 
from  it^  W,i.^hmpton  .s^iadio.«;.  April  17. 
1943.  a^  frl'ows: 

Ausaica  aiTCZ  the  war 
It  has  b»r«u  often   "aid  that  ''>ere  are   two 
road.s    loi     An.tnca    to    Uike    -fur    the    wur 
On*,    the    irMcliiicrvil    Amalcan    ccur^^e— the 
n-jad  of    freedom,  of   Ir:^  r^mpetuive  enter- 
pru«e;  and.  iw  >.  the  read  to  e-ouonuc  «trengu- 
lat>on.   such   a-    reconunenUed    by    tl.os*    who 
would  have  (}o'.-eriimenl  mai  a^e  all  ouAiiiebs 
Tu   e.xpre^!.    it    s  imfwhal   diCercntly.    but    in 
tlie  manner  in  whicn  1  view  the  tuiure  alter 
me  war.  I  fiv  that  we  will  have  two  way.>^  iium 
which  to  ch.Mse:  0::e.  the  r  >ad  of  prrrn  .«='^ 
th<^  read  uf  freed-  m  whKh  i?  the  tradi'ioi.al 
and  successful  American  course  of  free  com- 
petitive   enterprise;     and     two.    th.^t    course 
which  crui  hardly   be  called  a  road,  but   hi- 
suaa.  shciud   be   cal.ed  nn   economic   qu:g- 
mlre.     It  Is  Us;  economic  quaginlie  which  I 
abi  11  discuss  briefly  tcr.ipht 

yVhen  wf  r.ave  v.»  a  tii.*^  war  and  our  er.e- 
mifs  as  mih'ary  power*  have  been  destroyed. 
Americans  stand  ready  to  ijegin  th.e  Job  of 
rccnns^tructton  We  are  moat  concerned  about 
reconstructing;  cur  cwn  America  Wc  want 
our  country  to  be  free  again  By  free  we 
mean  that  *e  want  to  throw  oil  the  yokes 
of  war  During  the  war  we  expect  these 
hardships  and  strict  Ilmltatlnns  on  our  free- 
dtm  In  addition  to  Ihnltat.cns  of  freedom 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  we  are  willing  to 
ni.ike  any  kli.d  of  a  sacrifice  necersriry  tor 
American  victory  Let  thrre  be  no  misjudg- 
mcnt  on  this  point  AnKtlc^ns  are  of  one 
single  ptirpoae  In  this  wa*  effort  Bf  cause  of 
this  smglch'-'s  of  purpc«e.  wc  v.iil  hiive  our 
victory  We,  the  people,  also  know  what  we 
are  flghtlnt;  for  We  are  Oghtlng  to  keep 
America  the  .'•ame  go(  d  old  place  we  have 
known  It  to  be  in  thf  past  Accordingly 
nuiny  of  us  are  planntn':;  how  we  «houId  return 
to  that  pe:*ce  fo  that  our  return  will  bring 
the  grrotesi  benehl  tc  the  greatest  numher 
of  cur  perplr 

It  18  iKiw  reported  thnt  ab(iut  250  commte- 
slons.  ageneios.  commiliecfc.  and  association* 
and  Institutes  are  makii'.g  plans  for  America 
and  the  world  when  the  war  ends 

It  is  about  time  th.it  the  ConKrcs.s  cf  the 
United  States  b"gan  t.)  do  srmethlnp  nbcut 
the  subject  cf  pist-war  economy  for  Amer- 
ica t3nfor\)nateIy,  the  whole  subject  of  plan- 
ning for  the  p«)}.t-war  world  has  been  brought 
into  diorepute  l^erau.HC  cf  •■ome  cf  the  fan- 
tastic schemes  which  have  had  the  most 
advertising  It  has  been  hurt  airo  by  the  fact 
that  liie  very  wuid  planning  Is  nsw  c.atfd 
with  the  phi!i.Scphy  (  f  thc*e  whr  wr»nt  to 
run  the  country  and  the  world  by  vast 
armies  of  bur«:aucracie*  and  by  the  baleful 
InBtitution    of    esccutive   dlrective.s. 

When  )ou  lock  at  wmie  of  these  plans 
you  will  be  very  murh  surprised,  b^foune 
some  of  these  plans-  pl.-ms  proposed  by  some 
verv  influential  people  ui  IhU  Ocvernment — 
Include  jitrlpplng  from  the  Omgresa  m<  st  cf 
Its  powers  to  perform  its  functions  under 
the  Onstitutlon  S^ich  a  mere  would 
amount  to  political  revolution  and  conver- 
sion from  a  rrpubllcan  form  of  g'^vemment 
to  a  Fa'clst-type  state 

Therf  arf  two  r.genrtps  In  the  Government 
that  havo  htcn  authorized  to  do  the  ofOclal 
planning  for  this  admlnistiaUon  One  of 
them  i."^  the  National  Re*-ou'CPs  Planning 
Board  The  other  la  the  Board  of  Sccooinic 
Warlare.  The  National  Hesources  Plannin? 
Board  Is  supposed  tu  t>e  making  plans  for  the 
tJnlted  Stales  when  peace  returns.  The 
Board  oi  Bconomic  Waifare.  In  addition  to 
handling  the  nar  problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment uu  tiie  ecoconUc  irout.  is  also  pian- 
ning  fi^ir  the  social  and  ecuucmir  set-up  of 
the  whole  world  after  the  war.  Gloljal 
planning  Ls  the  muuth-fiUlng  word  that  Is 
used  by  these  agenciea  to  deacrtbe  their 
function 

But.  there  Is  one  thing  about  the  plan."* 
that  are  being  made  by   these  bodies  which 


ought  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  all  Amer- 
icans. I  think  It  Is  a  fair  statement  that 
Americans  generally  have  confidence  in 
America's  futtire  and  in  otir  ability  to  make 
the  present  economic  and  social  system 
work  We  have  not  asked  for  some  other 
economic   system   In  Its   place. 

In  my  opinion  no  planning  group  which 
starts  with  the  conviction  that  the  present   I 
system   Is  done  for.  is  out-dated  and   ought    j 
tu    be    scrapped,    should    be    entrusted    with 
this  grave  subject. 

Both  these  agencies— the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  so  far  as  their  planning 
activities  are  concerned,  are  convinced  that 
the  present  economic  system  Is  finished. 

They  have  advertised  to  the  world  that  our 
frontier  Is  gone,  that  our  population  ex- 
pansion has  slowed  down  to  a  snail's  pace, 
that  cur  technological  development  has  ma- 
tured and  that  there  are,  therefore,  no  Im- 
portant Inventions  or  devices  or  changes  In 
form  of  production  In  sight.  I.  for  one.  think 
such  statements  are  utterly  InFuppwriable. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Invention  and  Inge- 
nutty  and  science  is  done  In  this  country. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  we  have  Just 
started  While  they  are  making  these  pro- 
nouncements the  world  Is  at  war  and  the  fer- 
tile mind  of  man  Is  spawning  Incredible  Im- 
provements In  transportation  and  production, 
which  will  recast  the  world  In  times  of 
peace.  The  peychology  of  these  planners  Is  In 
no  way  progreaslve.  On  the  contrary.  It  is 
a  psychology  of  a  dark  age  advocated  only  by 
defeatists. 

These  men  are  doctrinaires — in  fact  a  group 
of  "vampire  economy"  doctrinaires — they  are 
a  clique  of  schematic  phllofophers  who  have 
a  theory  as  to  how  our  Government,  our 
society,  our  economic  system  ought  to  t>e 
revolutionized.  They  have  not  Invited  any- 
body In  to  confer  with  them.  They  have  not 
sought  to  bring  together  the  best  experts  In 
all  fields,  to  get  the  product  of  the  t>est 
brains  In  the  country  on  this  greatest  and 
most  bafOlng  of  problems.  They  have  their 
minds  made  up  and  they  have  been  scheming 
and  contriving  to  put  their  own  new  school 
cf  social  thought  Into  operation  in  this  coun- 
try They  have  been  using  planning  as  a 
cloak  to  change  our  economic  life.  They 
have  l)een  using  the  planning  function  as  a 
cover  to  put  Into  effect  their  own  peculiar 
doctrines — doctrines,  mind  you.  which  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  economic  opinion 
rejects. 

Tbeae  naen— these  economists  of  the  Na- 
tional   Resources    Plarnlne    Board    and    the 
Board   of   Economic   Warfare  -have   decided 
that  our  only  hope  is  to  throw  private  buel- 
neas  Into  the  arn»  of  the  Government,  to 
make  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  great  Investor,  to  have  this  Government 
go  on  year  after  year,  when  the  war  ends, 
borrowing  countless  billions  cf  dollars  and 
spending  these  dollars  in  order  to  create  in- 
come for  the  American  people.    BusUieas.  in- 
dustry, they  say.  will  no  longer  borrow  the 
savings  of  the  people  because  the  opportunity 
for  profitable  Investment  has  disappeared  or 
at  least  has  twcome  so  limited  that  a  man 
with  money  to  Invest  caimot  find  a  place  to 
Invest  it.     Therefore,  the  Government  must 
do   the   borrowing   and   spend   these   bUilons 
year  after  year  In  order  to  keep  our  people 
at  work     Such  is  their  defeatist  philosophy. 
On  March  10  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress  the   report  of   the   NaUonal    Rxaomcn 
Planning  Board.    This  report  to  the  Congress 
came  after  the  House  of  BepresenUtlves  had 
voted  the  discontinuance  of  this  agency,  and 
after  I  had  introduced  a  resolution  directing 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission   to   make   a 
thorough    analysis   of    all   post-war   plans— 
whether   they   be   proposed   by   Government 
agenclea  or  by  private  agencies.     There  are 
ample  reasons  tn  offldal  Washington  to  Jus- 
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tlfy  the  belief  Uurt  the  administration  doea 
not  want  the  Congress  to  have  any  commit- 
tees or  special  programs  on  the  subject  of 
post-war  sttidy  or  planning.  This  catues  Jtis- 
tlflcatlon  for  some  alarm.  It  Is  difficult  for 
the  average  person  to  believe  that  our  own 
Government  would  tolerate  the  persons  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll  who  actually  plan,  with 
the  aid  of  Government  funds,  the  destruction 
of  our  American  economic  system.  That  is 
difficult  to  believe,  and  yet  It  Is  a  fact.  It  Is  a 
part  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board's  report.  This  report  or  plan  may  be 
veiy  roughly  divided  Into  two  sections:  One, 
8  very  comprehensive  and  elaborate  plan  for 
social  security  which  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  program  for  "cradle  to  the  grave"  secu- 
rity; two,  a  plan  by  which  the  Government 
would  eventually  take  over  the  life  and  death 
control  of  all  burlness  enterprise  In  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Government  ownership 
and  cnntrol  of  business  the  plan  is  entirely 
forelRh  to  America. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  first  part  of  the  plan 
tonight.  All  of  us  agree  that  some  forms  of 
social  security  are  worth  striving  for.  There- 
fore this  subject  is  not  at  issue.  There  Is  u.\- 
doubtedly  much  In  this  social-security  part 
of  the  plan  which  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  public  does  not  nave  to  swallow  the  por- 
tions which  are  political  bait.  This  social- 
security  part  of  the  post-war  plan,  as  offered 
by  the  present  managers  in  Washington,  is 
the  cellophane  wrapper  and  pretty  blue  ril>- 
bcn  which  carries  the  real  package  of  the  plan. 
The  second  section  is  the  real  hope  and  dream 
of  the  new  "vampire  economy." 

The  Government  will  borrow  your  money 
and  with  your  money  the  Government  wUl 
buy  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  business.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Govenunent  wUl  help  you 
manage  your  business  and  In  fact  become  a 
partner.  Never  forget  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment becomes  a  partner  In  business  It  be- 
comes the  principal  partner  and  that  when 
the  Government  becomes  the  principal  part- 
ner In  business,  business  becomes  the  tool  of 
politics.  When  all  enterprise  comes  under 
the  management  of  Government,  tooth  man- 
agement and  labor  become  slaves  of  the  state. 
Private  management  cannot  exist  under  such 
a  plan  and  labor  will  lose  it£  right  to  bargain, 
with  the  result  that  lalwr  IrJtead  of  being 
free  become*  slave.  AU  of  this  Involves  a 
continuous  and  enormous  public  debt  going 
ever  higher  and  higher  after  the  war  In- 
stead of  finding  a  plan  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  public  debt  after  the  war  these  planners 
frankly  plan  to  greatly  Increase  the  debt. 

This  p'an  is  not  new.  This  plan  has  been 
borrowed  part  and  parcel  from  Germany  and 
Italy.  It  U  the  very  type  of  national  life 
against  which  we  are  fighting  It  Is  nothing 
leas  than  amaslng  that  we  should  have 
handed  to  us  these  foreign  ideologies  worked 
Into  a  post-war  plsn  with  Government  funds, 
at  the  very  time  when  we  are  spending  every 
bit  of  American  money  and  energy  to  crush 
these  foreign  types  of  slavery 

These  same  doctrines  were  the  very  onea 
put  into  operation  by  those  misguided  think- 
ers across  the  ocean  who  brought  into  exist- 
ence the  totalitarian  and  fascist  states. 
Enormous  spending  by  the  Oovemment,  and 
an  Illimitable  public  debt  was  the  womb 
and  Ixxly  of  fascism  and  totalitarianism — a 
tragic  economic  philosophy  which  is  in  fact 
thousands  of  years  old  in  the  history  of  dic- 
tatorships. 

I  have  faith  that  American  business  can 
bring  alxjut  full  employment  in  the  post- 
war period.  American  business  is  faced  with 
the  enormous  task  of  reconversion  to  peace- 
time production  after  this  war  is  won.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  America  faces 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  in  the  post-war 
period.  Old  abuses  must  not  t>e  permitted. 
We  must  actually  prevent  monopoly  either 


by  private  btaslness  or  government.  Monop- 
oly In  any  form  causes  paralysis  of  our  free 
competitive  economy.  We  must  make  s\ir> 
that  small  business  survives  t)ecause  it  is 
the  very  keystone  in  the  arch  of  free  enter- 
prise. The  continuance  of  present  day  war 
controls  would  mean  eventual  economic  dU> 
aster. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  return  of  our 
fighting  men.  Are  they  to  oome  home  to  a 
place  on  the  dole,  handed  out  by  paternalis- 
tic Government,  or  to  a  Job — a  free  Job  In 
industry?  One  is  the  shackle  and  chain  of 
economic  alavery,  with  eventual  security  for 
none:  the  other,  is  the  free  way  of  life  with 
opportunity  for  all. 

Destroying  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle will  not  alone  guarantee  the  preservation 
of  our  free  form  of  government.  The  great- 
est battle  which  must  toe  won  Is  the  economic 
battle  for  America.  That  battle  comes  after 
we  have  triumphed  over  our  enemies  on 
foreign  battlefields.  As  Americans,  we  must 
resolve  that  we  shall  not  have  ahed  the  blood 
Of  thousands  of  American  txjys  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world  in  vsln. 

We  want  to  again  have  our  own  free 
America — after  the  war. 


Farm  Ftf  ht 
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HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or    LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EKPRESKNTATTVEa 

Monday,  April  19,  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
Benting  one  of  the  most  Important  agnrl- 
cultural  districts  in  the  United  BUtes 
where  the  farmers  are  contributing  so 
much  to  the  war  effort  In  a  patriotic  en- 
deavor to  grow  rice,  cotton,  sugarcane, 
Bweetpotatoea.  Irish  potatoes,  soybeans, 
oats,  hay,  truck,  and  foodstuffs  of  all 
kinds,  I  am  alarmed  and  disappointed  by 
the  many  stranfrulation.^,  edict*,  direc- 
tives, discriminations,  and  regulations 
which  our  farmers  have  to  battle 
which  emanate  from  Washington,  es- 
pecially when  our  people  are  trying  to 
hard  to  Increase  production  of  all  of 
these  foodstuffs  so  necessary  to  win  the 

war. 

I  have  complained  before  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  paying  little  attention  to  the 
deferment  of  essential  skilled  farm  labor 
and  dairy  workers  in  my  district.  Not- 
withstanding these  protests  Selective 
Service  continues  to  take  away  from  the 
farms  and  dairy  cattle  industry  too  large 
a  percentage  of  these  necessary  workers. 
How  In  common  sense  can  this  agency 
expect  oiu-  farmers  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction if  they  insist  upon  depleting  the 
farms  of  these  workers?  What  can  the 
dairy  Industry  do  when  they  must  oper- 
ate under  the  below  cost  of  producUon 
of  O.  P.  A.  celling  prices  for  milk.  In 
the  meantime  the  Government  is  subsi- 
dizing the  producers  of  milk  In  other 
portions  of  the  country.  I  am  daily  de- 
luged with  letters  from  my  consUttienta 
protesting  against  these  InJusUces. 

In  addition  to  some  of  the  protests  re- 
ceived as  herein  outlined,  the  latest  ob- 
jections which  arc  being  made  are  to  the 
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ftnd  FrpvMiitolf  '«»  utUlMition  oi  mip  laciii- 
tles  is  the  failure,  through  bad  planiune  and 
Isclt  of  coareMnattoiJ.  to  hare  ahip  cmrgoe*  ■•- 
•enabled  and  ready   for  speedy  loading. 

Agencies  tuch  as  the  Army.  Navy,  and  lend- 
lerSL'  have  iheir  own  d«'p<its  lor  assembling 
CAit,o.     Often  a  ship  muM  make  several  move- 


Mondai/.  April  19.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  my  speech  entitled 
"America  After  the  War,"  delivered  over 


uiu)(  iLu  uic  au<.  uu  aiiu  trcuuoiUK  ack-up  ui 
the  Whole  world  after  the  war.  Glot>al 
plaixnlug  Ls  the  mouih-HUlng  wurd  that  Is 
used  by  these  ageQCie»  to  describe  their 
function 

But.    there   Is   one   thins   about   the   plans 
that  are  being  made  by  these  bodies  which 
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provi.sion.s  of  H.  R.  2481  which  Is  now 
ijnd«T  cun.sideration  and  which  bill  un- 
dertakes by  appropriation  to  legislate  in 
many  Instances,  and  deprives  our  farm- 
ers oi"  many  of  the  benefits  and  .services 
which  they  have  previou.sly  enjoyed,  and 
to  which  they  feel  they  are  ju.stly  en- 
titled, to  .say  nothing  of  the  reduction  of 
the  appropriations  for  certain  depart- 
mt  nt.s  and  financial  a.s.sl.stance  which  was 
of  so  much  help  to  the  farmers,  espe- 
cially the  small  farmers.  I  have  in  my 
d:stncf  thou.-ands  of  small  farmers  and 
farm  tenants  and  share  croppers  who 
have  been  Rreatiy  assisted  through  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  not  only  to  increase 
food  production  but  al.so  in  helping  them 
to  acquire  land  and  farm  for  them.selves. 
as  well  as  to  acquire  livestock  and  dairy 
herds.  I  have  in  my  home  parish  alone 
over  7.468  farms,  and  other  parishes  have 
nearly  as  many.  The  practical  abolition 
of  the  Farm  Security  Apency  is  nearly 
complete  in  this  bill,  and  while  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  will  make  every  effort 
to  save  this  AKency,  and  while  I  have 
been  a.ssured  that  in  the  proceedings  to 
follow,  amendments  will  be  introduced 
to  save  the  four  cotton-classing  stations, 
and  that  section  2.  page  93,  and  section  3. 
page  97,  will  be  amended  or  stricken  out 
of  'he  measure.  I  would  like  to  include 
In  the  Record  two  of  the  many  letters 
which  I  have  received  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  to  wit: 

Jknnincs  PaoDircnoN 

Credit  A.ssoc-iation. 
Jrnnmg^.  La  .  April  15.  1941. 
R«   Agricultural   Appropriations   Committee 
Hen    Hr.NKT  D    l>ARCAoe. 

Member  of  Congrm.  Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Conureeman  Larcade;  I  am  In- 
formed that  on  April  13.  the  ab<ne  Appropria- 
tions Ciimmlttee  recommended  that  no  gov- 
ernment agency  be  permitted  to  loan  money 
to  a  borrower  that  was  able  to  secure  lunds 
from  other  sources  Part  of  the  language  of 
the  above  bill  I  quote: 

•  None  of  the  funtls  herein  appropriated  or 
authorized  hereby  to  l>e  expended  shall  be 
UMd  to  pay  the  compensation  or  expei.ses  of 
any  oflScer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  of  any  bureau,  office,  agency 
or  service  of  the  department,  or  any  corpora- 
tion. Inatltutlon  or  aj^aociatlon  supervised 
thereby,  who  engages  in  or  directs  or  author- 
ises any  other  ofllcer  or  employee  of  the  de- 
partment, or  of  any  such  bureau,  office, 
agency,  corporation.  Institution  or  associa- 
tion to  engage  In  the  negotiation,  st>licitiiiion 
or  execution  of  any  loan  which  has  nut  flrsit 
been  offered  to  and  refused  by  a  private  loan 
ai^ency  customarily  engagtd  in  making  loans 
of  similar  character  and  at  comparable  rates 
In  the  regioiui  where  such  loan  Is  proposed  to 
be  made  " 

Wish  to  say  for  your  Information,  and  this 
statement  is  well  known  to  you.  that  back  In 
1933  the  farmers  were  hard  pressed  for  credit 
or  funds  to  put  In  their  crops  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  came  to  the  rescue  and 
created  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  This 
eetup  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with 

In  1934.  the  Production  Credit  Associations 
were  organized  over  the  United  Siatea.  and 
the  Jennings  Production  Credit  Association, 
located  in  Jennings,  was  organized  to  serve 
the  parishes  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Calcasieu. 
Cameron.  Vermilion  and  Acadia  It  has  lieen 
In  continuous  operation  since  that  time, 
growing  In  volume  and  service  to  the  farmers 
of  this  territory.  This  office  has  loaned  In 
tbe  nine  years  of  its  existence  previous  to 
1M3.  111.500.000  and  Its  losses  have  been  less 
than  one  tenth  of  1  percent.  A  farmer  to 
bcrrow  money  through  thU  institution  must 


purchase  slock  in  amount  of  5  percent  of  his 
loan. 

I  would  understand  from  the  above  quota- 
tion that  If  this  bill  Is  passed  we  cannot  make 
a  farmer  a  Inan  to  produce  his  crops  unless  he 
had  previou.sly  appli?d  to  a  private  loan 
HXtiicy  or  bank  and  f.rst  be  turned  down  by 
them  II  my  understanding  of  the  language 
of  the  above  quotation  Is  correct,  then  I  could 
safely  say  for  more  than  a  thousand  stock- 
holders that  own  this  a.ssoclatlon.  we  would 
respectfully  as^k  that  you  use  your  Influence 
and  vote  against  that  part  of  the  bill  above 
quoted.  I  wish  to  say  further  that  we  loan 
no  Govcrnmrnt  inon->y  We  get  our  fu.ids 
from  the  Federal  Int'.-rmedlate  Credit  Bank. 
and  they  In  turn  c;et  their  funds  from  .selling 
their  ("hort-term  debentures  to  the  investing 
public  However,  the  Government  does  own 
stock  in  this  association,  and  they  paid  for 
same  with  Ciovernment  bonds  on  which  we 
get  the  Interest  thereon.  There  is  no  appro- 
priation made  from  year  to  year  f(.r  the  activi- 
ties of  this  assoclatior  ;  It  Is  self-supporting. 

If  my  interpretation  of  the  above  quotation 
Is  In  error,  then  I  would  thank  you  to  write 
me  as  soon  as  possible  as  to  how  you  interpret 
this  quotation  If  niy  Interpretation  of  the 
quotation  Is  correct.  1  would  again  thank  you 
for  an  answer  as  to  v.hat  your  action  will  be 
when  the  above  bill  comes  up  for  pa.ssage. 

Thanking  yi>u  for  your  reply  at  your  very 
earliest  convenience  and  with  personal  re- 
gards. I  remain 

Yours  very  truly. 

Thomas  Hutchinson. 

Secretary -Treasurer. 

Operlin.  La  ,  i4pri/  15,  1943. 
Hen  Henrt  D  Larcadc,  Jr.. 
House   Office    Building. 

Waxnington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Larcade  During  the  last  few  days 
I  have  heard  over  the  radio  and  noticed  In 
papers  that  certain  people  In  Washington 
wish  to  abolish  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration Being  an  average  farmer  and  a  close 
observer  of  different  farm  programs  In  this 
parish  I  feel  that  I  should  express  my  feel- 
ings to  the  State  Representatives  and  S.-na- 
tors  In  Washington  who  are  representing  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  not  small  selfish  groups 
who  think  only  of  enriching  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  farmer  or  laborer. 
I  do  not  think  It  fair  for  the  larKer  farmers 
to  demand  the  abolition  of  any  movement 
that  Is  tryini?  to  give  the  small  farmer  a 
little  better  place  in  life. 

I  have  watched  the  activities  of  the  Farm 
Security  AdministrHiion  In  this  parish  for 
several  years  and  I  v.ant  to  assure  you  that 
the  Farm  Security  Atlmlnl.^trntion  has  never 
attempted  to  do  anything  in  this  pariah  that 
will  hurt  the  large  operators  There  are  In 
this  parish  a  number  of  small  farmers  who 
could  not  purchase  \  decent  pair  of  mules 
before  the  Farm  Si'curlty  Administration. 
Now  th^se  men  have  Rood  teams,  equipment, 
and  are  paying  their  bills  to  the  Farm  Secur- 
ity Adnilnlstratlun  and  their  local  merchants. 
Dont  you  agree  with  me  In  that  these  small 
men  deserve  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent  living 
for  themselves  rather  than  belnf?  forced  to 
work  for  11  a  day  on  large  farms  and  live  In 
huts  that  offer  very  little  protection  to  their 
families? 

In  my  own  community,  until  the  last  year 
or  two.  the  farmers  were  depending  only  upon 
5  acres  of  short -staple  cotton  for  a  living 
We  normally  produced  about  one  bale  of 
cotton  per  year  Last  year  with  the  aaslst- 
ance  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  we 
organized  and  formed  a  small  association  and 
borrowed  funds  to  Install  and  equip  a  deep 
well  for  Irrigation  purposes  The  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  also  assisted  In  making 
available  rice  farnUng  machinery.  This 
set-up  for  about  15  families  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  yes.  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
these  farmers  who  liad  been  producing  one 
bale  of  cotton  repaid  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 


ministration as  much  as  $1,000  per  family, 
had  their  own  seed  and  food  rice  for  another 
year,  and  In  several  cases  filed  income-tax 
forms  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives.  As 
for  the  deep  well  and  machinery  we  paid  two 
Installments,  have  funds  to  operate  this  year, 
and  a  re^^erve  for  an  emergency. 

The     Farm     Security     AdmiiUstratlon     also 

a.sslstcd    us    In    purchasing    a    nice    herd    of 

cattle  for  each  family  end  several  registered 

bulls  for  the  community. 

'        Some  of   these  one-bale-of -cotton    farmers 

'    paid  as  much  as  fSOO  In  1942  for  rent.     Slr.ce 

I   converting  otir  farnos  to  rice  these  farmers 

I    have  purchased  their  homes  and   their  pay- 

'    ments  to  the  Government  will  be  about  one- 

\   fourth  as  much  as  their  rent.     Bes:dcs  really 

contributing  large   quantities  of  rice   to  our 

'    Nation's    food    program.    the=;e    families    are 

[    beginning  to  become  real  assets  to  their  ccm- 

'    munlties     rather     than      Just      low-Income 

tenants. 
I        For  your  Information  I  am  attaching  a  copy 
of   the  operating  statement   for   cur    project 
which   speaks   fi.r  itself      This  association   Is 
run  by  a  board  of  directors  and  not  by  dicta- 
tion from  Farm  Security  Administration  peo- 
ple     It   Is  Just   as   democratic   as  it   can   be. 
1    The  Farm  Security  Administration  only  fur- 
I    nlshed   the  capital  and  helped  us  to  do  real 
I    planning. 

I  As  for  the  Parm  Security  Administration 
labor  program,  ve  find  that  families  being 
transferred  out.'-lde  the  parish  are  all  located 
on  small  farms  and  producing  only  three  or 
four  units  or  less.  Maybe  these  families  can 
produce  srmrlhlng  that  will  add  to  cur  coun- 
try's food  supply  In  their  new  locations.  I 
see  nothing  being  done  In  this  parish  that 
win  hurt  anyone  who  has  farm  labor  that  la 
fully  employed. 

I   do   not    want    to  see   the   Farm   Security 
Administration    abolifhed    and    I    am   a.>-king 
you  as  a  representative  of  all  the  people  of 
Allen    Parish    to   lend    your    full    support   to 
securing  future  appropriations  for  the  Farm 
Security  Administration      I  am  speaking  for 
myself  and  a  largo  number  of  small  farmers 
of  this  ccmmunity. 
Yours  sincerely. 
SoiLEAU  Cooperative  Association.  Inc., 
Cleecz  ChaI/'mort,  Manager. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best 
arguments  made  in  favor  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  covered  in  an 
editorial  appearing  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  17.  1943,  and  I  ask  that  the 
portion  of  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
reference  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Whatever  its  errors  or  excesses,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  Is  needed  to  give 
the  United  States  a  balanced,  comprehensive 
program  of  food  production.  More  than  any 
other  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Farm  Security  Administration  has 
helped  and  befriended  the  small  sulwistence 
farmers,  the  family  farms  of  America.  It 
has  sought  to  give  a  measure  of  Independence 
and  dignity  to  the  otherwise  disinherited 
little  men  of  agriculture — the  cotton  chop- 
pers, tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers  and  mi- 
grant workers.  The  productive  abilitiea  of 
these  people  must  be  fully  utUized  If  we  are 
to  achieve  the  mammoth  harvests  of  food 
necessary  to  win  the  war  and  determine  the 
character  of  the  peace  It  la  a  scandal  that 
this  year  we  face  a  decline  In  food  production 

A  major  portion  of  the  country's  food 
comes  from  large  commercial  farms.  These 
are  already  operating  at  or  very  close  to  their 
peak  efficiency  and  productivity.  But  there 
are  some  four  million  farm  families  whose 
gross  Income  in  1940  amounted  to  less  than 
•  1.500:  hJLlf  of  these  grossed  less  than  $000. 
Their  productive  potential  has  by  no  means 
been  realised.  It  can  be  harnessed  to  the  war 
effort  only  if  the  small  farmers  are  given 
Federal  aid  in  the  form  of  funds  for  equip- 


whether  they  be  propoaed  by  Ocvemment 
agencle*  or  by  prlTate  agenclea.  There  are 
ampl«  reaaona  tn  oOdal  Washington  to  Jus- 
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a  new  era  oi  prosperity  in  me  iAJoi-wai 
period.  Old  abuses  must  not  be  permitted. 
We  muat  actually  prevent  monopoly  either 


celved  as  herein  outlined,  the  latest  ob- 
jections which  are  being  made  are  to  the 
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ment  and  fertilizer  and  In  the  form  of  tech- 
nical aid  and  supervlalon.  Another  urgent 
task  Is  to  help  the  amall  farmers  to  switch 
from  nonessentials  like  cotton  to  essentials 
like  peanuts  and  soya  beans. 

Tliese  forms  of  assistance  Parm  Security 
Administration  Is  pectillarly  equipped  to 
render.  Its  activities  in  the  midst  of  war 
should  be  directed  exclusively  to  Just  such 
war-related  functions.  It  must  forget  some 
of  the  social  theories  which  have  conftised 
Its  purposes  In  the  past.  It  must  operate 
strictly  as  a  war  agency  to  mobilize  America's 
rural  manpower  as  effectively  as  possible  for 
the  maximum  production  of  that  quintessen- 
tial weapon  of  war  and  peace,  food.  Congress 
can  best  promote  this  purpose  not  by  atxil- 
ishlng  Farm  Security  Administration  but  by 
Btreamhning  It. 


Secretary  Icket  Recommend*  Price  of 
Crude  Oil  Be  Increased  To  GiTc  Incen- 
tiTe  for  More  ProdnctioB  and  PrcTent 

•    Monopoly  in  Oil  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  composed  of  Representatives 
RoBmsow  of  Utah.  Keogh.  Jackson, 
Kefauver,  Ualleck.  Leonari)  W.  Hall. 
Ploeser.  Stevehsok,  and  myself  has 
just  concluded  an  Investigation  of  and 
public  hearings  on  the  price  of  crude  oil. 
The  public  hearings  were  April  14,  15,  16, 
and  19,  1943.  Our  report  will  be  made 
tomorrow.  April  20,  1943.  In  the  mean- 
time I  desire  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  letter  from  the  Petro- 
leum Administrator  for  War  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Price  Control 
in  which  an  increase  of  35  cents  per 
barrel  of  oil  be  allowed  in  order  to 
obtain  more  oil  which  l«  one  of  our  great- 
est weapons  of  war  and  also  to  prevent 
monopoly  in  the  oil  business.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

PmujixTTV  ADiroo«T«aTioi«  ro«  Waa. 

Washtnffton,  April   7,  1943. 
Hon.  PwimaB  M.  Bbowm. 
ildmtnUtrafor,  Ojflce  of 

Pr*ce  Admintsfrafion. 

Mr  Dbab  Mb.  Baowif:  By  section  8  of 
Executive  Order  9276.  the  President  placed 
upon  the  Petroleum  AdmlnUtrator  the  duty 
of  recommending  to  the  Price  Administrator 
■uch  adjustmentt  "to  the  achedule  of  prices 
charged  for  petroleimi  as  wUI.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Petroleum  Administrator,  assure 
the  efficient  wartime  operation  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry  and  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  petroleum  for  war,  and  es- 
sential Industrial  and  civilian  uses."  After 
months  of  study.  1  have  reached  the  conclu- 
alon  that  I  must  now  recommend  that  a 
general  upward  adjustment  of  crude  oil  price 
ceilings  averaging  approximately  36  cenu  per 
barrel,  with  neceaaary  equivalent  and  concur- 
rent adjustment*  In  petroleum  product 
prices.  Is  required  to  attain  those  objective* 
relating  to  the  aupply  of  petroleum  and  the 
eflkrlent  wartime  operation  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  concerning  which  the  President  has 
a&ked  that  I  express  my  Judgment. 


Exploration  for  and  production  of  crtide 
oil  involve  enormous  risks.  Evaluations  of 
theee  rlaks  cannot  t>e  reduced  to  exact  mathe- 
matical formulas.  They  are  peculiarly  a 
subject  for  Informed  Judgment.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  an  exact  mathematical  relationship 
between  crude  oil  supply  and  crude  oil  prices 
must  not  be  aUowed  to  hide  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  new  discoveries  and  the  ultimate 
available  production  from  presently  known 
reserves  are  in  no  small  degree  a  function  of 
price.  Our  studies  convince  us  that  in  a 
matter  of  months,  unless  new  fields  are 
found  mDre  rapidly,  secondary  recovery  stim- 
ulated, and  somewhat  higher  coet  production  I 
prolonged,  we  face  first  a  loss  of  recoverable 
reserves  arising  from  a  wasteful  forcing  cf  i 
such  flush  fields  as  we  still  possess,  and  shortly 
thereafter  an  actual  scarcity  of  sufficient 
amounts  of  even  reasonably  low-cost  crude  j 
oils.  I 

I  recognlae  fully  the  dangers  of  price  Infla-  ' 
tion.  But  price  Inflation  connotes  an  un- 
warranted rise  In  prices  without  promise  of 
increasing  supply.  My  fear  Is  that  unless  we 
ore  prepared  now  to  permit  some  Increases  In 
oil  prices  in  order  to  stimulate  Increases  in 
our  available  stippUcs.  our  reserves  will  con- 
tinue to  be  depleted  at  such  a  pace  that  only 
a  drastic  Increase  In  prices — perhaps  several 
dollars  a  barrel,  as  contrasted  with  a  tenth  cf 
that  amount  If  we  act  now — will  be  required 
to  find  and  produce  the  ell  we  are  certain  to 
need  both  during  the  war  and  after.  An  In- 
flationary price  spiral,  once  started.  Is  diffi- 
cult to  arrest.  A  deflationary  effect  upon  our 
ultimately  recoverable  reserves,  and  our  daily 
capacity  to  produce,  can  likewise  spiral  and 
be  difficult  to  arrest.  Once  we  are  compelled 
to  produce  our  oil  fields  in  excess  of  their 
efficient  rates,  we  lose  both  ultimately  recov- 
erable production  and  dally  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  will  consider  to  be 
the  effect  upon  other  prices  of  a  rise  In  crude- 
oU  prices  which,  when  translated  Into  prod- 
ucts, will  amount  to  less  than  1  cent  per  gal- 
lon. That  la  a  matter  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  your  Judgment  rather  than  mine. 
So  far  as  the  consumers  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  concerned.  I  am  sure  that  they  prefer 
moderate  prices  and  adequate  supplies  for  the 
long  pull  rather  than  to  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  artlflclaUy  low  prices  now  with  ridicu- 
lously high  prloea  and  scarcity  a  very  Uttle 
later.  Measured  In  terms  of  our  oU  supply — 
the  task  entrusted  to  me — I  am  not  prepared 
to  aasume  the  responsibility  of  risking  a  repe- 
tition of  what  occurred  at  the  close  of  ths 
last  war.  when  after  crude-oil  prices  had  been 
rigidly  frosen  and  our  reserves  depicted. 
crude-oU  prices  rose  to  $3.50  and  even  $430 
per  bsrrel  and  untaxed  gasoline  to  26  or  30 
cenu  per  gallon.  Moreover,  bad  that  war 
lasted  but  a  little  longer,  the  oil  shortage 
ought  then  have  made  it  difficult  to  supply 
the  armed  forces  with  enough  oil.  The  pos- 
sibility of  tuch  difficulty  in  this  war,  U  it  be 
long  protracted,  is  a  risk  that  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  In  this  letter  with 
the  detalU  of  the  careful  surveys  which  I 
have  had  made  shoving  the  extent  and  the 
decline  In  our  known  crude-oU  reserves  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
we  believe  our  reserves  to  be  larger,  when 
measured  In  barrels,  than  the  petroleum  to- 
dustry  has  frequently  estimated,  but  much 
smaller,  when  measured  to  years'  supply,  than 
the  Amerlcam  people  have  recognized.  The 
Industry  has  followed  the  practice  of  niak- 
Ing  estimates  on  what  It  termed  a  conser- 
vative basis.  The  flaw  in  this  type  of  esti- 
mating lies  In  Ite  tendency,  stoce  1938.  to 
screen  a  decline  In  newly  discovered  oil.  For 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  enough  yearly 
corrections  for  past  conservatism  some 
Industry  statlstlclsns  have  made  it  appear 
that  reserves  have  kept  pace  with  consump- 
tion. But  corrected  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent new  discoveries.     This  Office  has  found 


that  if  the  subsequently  corrected  rsserres 
of  each  field  discovered  since  lUt  are  actu- 
ally allotted  to  the  year  In  which  that  field 
was  found,  we  have  not  (otind  enough  new 
oil  during  the  last  4  years  to  replace  with- 
drawals neceaaiUted  by  constantly  accelerat- 
ing demand.  As  one  independent  oil  expert 
has  aptly  described  tt.  we  need  to  find  mors 
oU  with  the  driU  and  leas  with  a  pencU 

Actually,  tt  Is  relatively  unimportant 
whether  presently  known  reserves  total  20.- 
000.000,000  barrels  as  the  todustry  recently 
has  estimated,  or  somewhat  more,  as  our  sur- 
veys show.  Neither  amotmt  can  be  produced 
In  toto  in  leas  than  half  a  century.  Neither 
amount  Is  capable  of  sustaining  wlthdrawala 
at  the  rate  of  1.400.000,000  barrels  annually 
much  beyond  the  present  year.  What  is 
worse,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  produce 
existing  fields  In  excess  of  efficient  engineer- 
ing rates,  ultimately  recoverable  reserves  will 
have  to  t)e  corrected  downward  as  they  have 
been  corrected  upward. 

Tou  may  ask  how  much  of  a  price  Increase 
Is  required  to  rectify  these  conditions.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  and  1  am  quite  certain  no 
one  else  knows.  H  anyone  knew  with  mathe- 
matical exactitude,  finding  and  producing  oU 
would  not  tovolve  such  enormous  risks  But 
this  I  do  know — an  Increase  to  price  makea  it 
economically  possible  to  Increase  recoverable 
reserves  (1»  by  postponing  the  dste  of  sbun- 
donment  of  thousands  of  pumping  wells.  (2) 
by  the  installation  of  more  and  better  sec- 
ondary recovery  equipment.  (8)  by  drUling 
edge  properUea  and  so-called  margtoal  loca- 
tions, and  (4)  by  attracting  venture  capital 
from  both  within  and  without  the  petroleum 
industry  to  undertake  that  greatest  rlak  of  all. 
exploring  for  new  fields.  Of  ctiurse.  msterial, 
labor,  and  other  costs  have  risen  In  the  pro- 
ducing branch  of  the  oU  Indiistry.  With  the 
introduction  of  oyertlme.  necessitated  by  the 
48-hour  week,  labor  costs  will  rise  still  fur- 
ther. Such  factors  as  these  can  be  more  or 
less  exactly  measured.  But  none  of  these 
Items  of  added  cost,  however  much  they  can 
and  do  Justify  acnne  Increase  to  crude-oU 
prices,  u  as  Important  as  the  hard,  cold  tacts 
of  declining  rates  of  discovery  and  increasing 
demands. 

My  present  recommendation  of  an  tocreass 
m  the  price  ceilings  for  cmde  oil  may  be  too 
little,  but  strictly  from  an  oU  standpoint.  I 
am  confident  that  It  is  not  too  murti.    Por- 
tunately.  the  Government  can  test  it  prac- 
matlcally.  Just  as  the  industry  always  has  In 
times  past.    If  In  the  months  to  come  the 
action  now  recommended  reverses  tbe  decline 
in  reserves  or  the  rat*  of  new  discoveries,  w* 
shall  know  that  It  Is  effective.    U  not.  the 
Bubjsct  should  be  reeaamlned.    To  ttxe  extent 
that  some  may  derive  s  small  wlndfaU  from 
Buch  an  tocrease.  I  prefer  to  leave  that  to  be 
Urgely  recaptured  by  existing  taxation  rather 
than  have  tbe  Oovemment  Itaelf  enter  this 
most  speculative  of  bustnesses.  or  by  Indirec- 
tion, reach  the  same  result  by  undertaking 
the  colossal  Usk  of  sdminlstering  some  sub- 
sidy arrangement.    The  true  costs  of  finding 
and  producing  oil,  tocludlng  the  risk  of  loss 
as  well  as  the  chance  for  profit,  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  users  of  the  product  in  propor- 
tion to  their  use  and  not  become  s  govern- 
mental charge  against  user  and  nonuser  alike. 
In  the  specific  application  of  general  up- 
ward adjustments  In  crtide-oU  price  ceUings, 
I  recommend  that  due  allowance  be  made 
for  radical  changes  to  the  sotirces  and  meth- 
ods of  transporting  crude  oil  which  have  oc- 
curred since  prices  were  frosBcn  almost  2  years 
ago.    For  examine.  Gulf   coast  crudes  for- 
merly hauled  to  east  coast  markeU  by  Unker 
enjoyed  a  transportation  advantage  as  against 
many  interior  crudes.    Now,  with  exude  asd 
products  moving  overland  rathertJban  by  sea. 
this  condition   Is  reversed.    Accordingly,   to 
order  the  better  to  solve  the  problems  of  local 
ahortages  arising  from  the  disruption  of  nor- 
mal  methods   of   transportation,   tt   would 
seem  desirable  for  some  crudes  to  some  areas 
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growing  in  vuiume  ana  servicr  lo  me  inriiirio 
Of  this  territory.  Thla  offlce  ha»  loaned  In 
Xht  nlxie  years  of  its  existence  previous  to 
1943.  $11,500,000  and  Its  lo«,ses  have  been  less 
than  one  tenth  of  1  percent  A  farmer  to 
bcrtuw  money  through  this  uistitution  must 


available  rice  farming  machinery.  This 
set-up  for  about  15  families  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  yos.  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
these  farmers  who  fiad  bt-en  producing  one 
bole  of  cotton  repaid  the  Faxm  Security  Ad- 


$1,500:  half  of  these  grossed  less  than  $600. 
Their  productive  potential  has  by  no  meana 
been  realleed.    It  can  b«  harnessed  to  the  war 

effort  only  if  the  small  farmers  are  given 
Federal  aid  lu  the  form  of  funds  for  equip- 


prlcea.  Is  required  to  atum  tnose  oojeciiyeB 
relating  to  the  supply  of  petroleum  and  the 
ef&rient  wartime  operation  of  the  petroleum 
Industry,  concerning  which  the  President  has 
a&ked  that  I  express  my  Judgment. 


l;ui  I  crv  i.ivjj.AD 


Industry  statisticians  have  made  It  appear 
that  reserves  have  kept  pace  with  consump- 
tion. But  corrected  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent new  ducoverles.     This  Office  has  found 


order  the  better  to  solve  the  prolMiiM  oi  locai 
shortages  arising  from  the  disruption  of  nor- 
mal methods  of  transpoitaUon.  It  wou'.d 
seem  desirable  for  some  crudes  in  some  areas 
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to  be  advanced  more  than  35  ccnUs  per  barrel, 
and  in  otlu-r  cases  less  Here  actual  differen- 
tials based  on  reasonable  exact  formulas  can 
be  wi.rked  out  between  our  respective  offices 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  industry 

An  to  what  I  have  called  nrco.^.sary  equiva- 
lent and  concurrent  udju.-'iments  In  prcjcluct 
prices,  unless  these  be  mad*',  the  small,  non- 
integrated.  Independent  refiners  will  be 
squeezed  between  the  two  millstones  of  ris- 
ing riiw-m.iterial  cosits  and  tlxtd  reflnod-prcd- 
licts  prues  This  not  only  tends  toward 
m(ni(:p<ilv  but  also  may  re.sult  In  a  loss  of  re- 
ttnini?  ..-apaclty  which  cannot  be  spared.  All 
that  I  urkje  at  thi.s  time  l.s  th;it  In  translat- 
ini;  higher  crude  prices  Into  higher  product 
prices,  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  neces- 
B«ry  increase.s  f-hould  be  placed  upon  fuel 
oils.  Only  thus  can  we  preserve  and  protect 
our  es.scntial  re.«erve.s  cf  crude  oil  by  deter- 
ring their  dissipation  In  admittedly  Interior 
uses  Our  known  supplies  of  coal  are  meas- 
ured by  thou.'^ancLs  of  years — our  known  sup- 
plies (if  crude  oil  by  little  more  than  a  decade. 
Coal  readily  can  be  u.sed  where  oil  too  fre- 
quently Is  burned  Quite  recently  coal  prices 
ha\e  been  advanced  Comparative  price  lev- 
els as  between  these  two  ci^mmcditles  mu.>-t 
not  be  frcizen  In  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
It  pnrt table  to  burn  the  scarce  rather  than 
the  plentiful  fuel 

I  am  sure  you  realize  the  magnitude  and  the 
complexity  of  revising  price  ceillnRs  to  effec- 
tuate these  general  recommendations  In  a  spe- 
cific and  practicable  way  It  Is  hardly  a  task 
that  either  of  our  hard-pressed  staffs  sh<juld 
be  a.sked  to  undertake  unless  It  Is  known  In 
advance  that  your  Office,  In  which  the  power 
to  make  the  adjustments  resides,  agrees,  that 
some  general  crude-oil  advance  is  Justified  by 
the  basic  facta  here  .submitted  It  may  be 
that  you  will  desire  to  consult  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  on 
this  point  My  views,  of  course,  represent  my 
Judgment  en  the  oil  situation  only  Having 
welKhed  these  views,  you  or  the  Director  of 
Economic  Sublllzatlon  may  deem  the  risk  of 
an  oil  shortage  less  grave  than  the  risk  of 
other  possible  effects  upon  the  Nation  s  eco- 
nomic structure  If  so.  under  your  statutory 
powers,  that  Is  clearly  a  decision  that  you,  not 
I.  should  make 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  add  that  all  of 
the  documentary  detail  on  this  whole  subject, 
both  that  .submitted  to  this  ofBce  by  the  in- 
dustry and  our  own  Ind'  pendent  surveys,  Is 
available  to  you  and  your  staff 

This  recommendation  Is  sent  to  you  under 
personal  cover  and  by  messenger  further  to 
assure  against  any  publicity  or  disclosure  prior 
to  such  time  as  you  yourself  may  desire  to 
make  known  Its  content.  I  have  been  at 
pains  to  see  that  those  on  our  staff  here  who 
have  worked  on  the  problem  respect  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  the  assignment,  and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  they  will  do  so 

I  shall  appreciate  an  early  expressimi  of 
yovir  views. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HARni.D  L    ICKES 

Petroleum  Admtuvttrator  /or  War. 


Hon.  Prentiss  Brown 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or    VIRGINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  19.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  15.  Hon.  Prentiss 
Brown,  Administrator  of  O.  P.  A.,  ad- 


dre.s.sed  a  notable  mectinK  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Statp  Cliamber  of  Commerce  at 
Roanoke.  Va.  I  include  two  editorials 
on  the  subject: 

[From  the  Rianoke  Times  of  April  17.  1943 1 

PRENTliS   BHOWN 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber Of  Roanokers  in  the  audience  at  the  stlm- 
ulatltikj  and  highly  Informative  program 
presented  at  Thursday  evening's  ses.'-lon  of 
the  War  Conference  of  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  present  primarily 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  To  honor  John  Stewart 
Bryan  on  the  occiislon  of  the  pre.sentuti<;n  of 
a  placiue  to  the  Chancelor  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Marj-  as  the  "Viri?inlan-of- 
the-Year";  (2)  To  see  and  hear  the  Hon 
Prentiss  Brown.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Admlnlstratian.  whose  15-miiuitp  address 
broadcast  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sya-, 
teni  w.is  followed  by  a  more  Intimate  and  In'^ 
tensely  Interesting  talk  of  approximately  30 
minutes  to  his  Immediate  audience 

Senator  Brown  made  a  most  favor:tble  Im- 
pression on  those  who  were  seeing  and  hear- 
ing him  for  the  first  time.  And  that  Includes 
most  cf  those  In  his  audience.  It  is  safe  to 
say  Not  only  was  he  most  gracious  and 
pleasing  In  what  he  had  to  say  about  Vir- 
ginia. Its  distinguished  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Repre.sentatlve  Woodrim.  of  the 
Sixth  district,  who  Introduced  him  to  the 
gathering,  but  his  dl.'icusslon  of  the  respon- 
sible ta?k  which  the  President  has  entrusted 
to  him  marked  him  as  an  earnest,  patriotic 
public  servant  who  Is  thoroughly  Imbued 
with  the  tenets  of  Americanism  and  is  striv- 
ing to  conduct  rationing  and  price  regulation 
m  a  sane,  reasonable  and  pr.ictlcal  way  that 
wiP  enlist  the  support  and  merit  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  people,  who,  after  all, 
stand  to  benefit  by  price  regulation  and  ra- 
tioning far  more  than  they  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  measures  which  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration  finds  It  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  adopt 

Pleading  earnestly  for  unity  on  the  home 
fr.nit,  which  he  emphasized  was  absolutely 
necessary  if  victory  Is  to  reward  the  Nation's 
war  efforts.  Mr  Brown  warned  his  audience 
that  the  stress  of  war  la  Imposing  an  unprece- 
dented strain  on  our  national  economy  and 
one  which  will  call  for  the  united  effort  of 
the  American  people  to  bear  successfully  He 
expressed  c<nifldeiice  In  ultimate  victory,  pro- 
vided the  people  give  to  their  leaders  the  sup- 
port to  which  they  are  entitled  and  without 
which  they  cannot  discharge  their  responsi- 
bilities In  an  adequate  manner 

Most  of  us  had  never  seen  Prentiss  Brown 
before  We  watched  him  with  Interest  and 
listened  to  him  attentively,  for.  after  all.  here 
was  a  man  Into  whose  hands  has  been  placed 
more  power  over  the  habits  and  dally  lives  of 
the  average  American  hou.sehold  than  was 
ever  wielded  by  any  other  Individual  prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  Offlce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration We  came  away  encouraged  and 
comforted  by  the  Impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  wl.^e  choice  when  he  turned  to 
Prentiss  Brown  to  straighten  out  the  tangle 
and  confusif.n.  little  short  of  chaos,  that 
had  arisen  In  the  Offlce  of  Price  Admlnls'ra- 
tion  under  a  preceding  regime 

Prentiss  Brown  will  make  mistakes,  no 
doubt.  So  would  any  other  man  In  his  .shoes 
But  he  will  have  an  open  mind  on  th*-  r-ubject 
of  his  own  decisions  and  he  will  have  the  cou- 
rage to  rectify  his  mistakes  when  It  Is  clear 
that  errors  have  been  committed  He  has  no 
Illusions  of  grandeur  or  infallibility  He  Is  an 
honest,  practical,  patriotic  American  who  is 
trying  to  do  a  good  Job  and  who  renli.-es  that 
in  Its  performance  he  must  necessarily  tread 
more  or  less  sharply  on  the  toes  of  a  good 
many  people  from  time  to  time 

Tliat  Is  the  sort  of  man  we  plain  folk  can 
tie  to  That  Is  the  sort  of  man  we  plain  folk 
like  to  see  ruunUig  our  Governmeiil     That  ts 


the  sort  of  man  we  plain  folk  are  willing  to 
support  and  give  our  backing.  A  politician. 
perhaps,  but  an  honest  politician  who  is  de- 
voted to  his  country  and  desir()U.s  of  serving 
Us  best  Interests  to  the  limit  of  his  ability— 
that's  the  way  Prentiss  Brown   Impre.ssed  us. 


D«partMCBt  of  Africaltorc  Appropriate*** 
Bm,l»44 


I  From  the  Roanoke  World-News  of  April  17. 
19431 

REFLECTIONS    ON     PRENTISS    BROWN 

Reflection  upon  Prentiss  M  Brown's  address 
here  Thursday  evening  leads  one  to  the  agree- 
able conclusion  that  the  new  Offlce  of  Price 
Administration  Administrat<  r  is  well 
equipped  for  his  trying  duties  and  is  deter- 
mined to  carry  cut  a  fair  and  Just  wartime 
regimentation  program. 

If  some  who  heard  him  expected  a  rousing, 
"rlp-snortlng"  8{ieech.  tln'V  were  disappointed, 
for  he  Isn't  that  kind  of  man  If  some  who 
heard  him  exjiected  a  pronouncement  that 
rationing  i.sn  i  nece.'-sary.  they  were  diMip- 
{xilnted.  for  we  cannot  escape  such  controlled 
distribution  during  the  emergency  If  some 
who  heard  him  expected  proclamations  of 
e.ised  restrictions,  they  were  disappointed,  for 
the  period  of  critical  shortages  and  even  more 
acute  transportation  difficulties  has  not* 
ended 

Yet  all  who  listened  to  his  address  must 
have  derived  some  degree  of  satisfaction  from 
the  following 

( 1 )  Prentlts  Brown  Is,  first  of  all.  an  Ameri- 
can Hence  he  gives  every  promise,  by  actions 
and  by  personality,  that  we  shall  have  no 
regln-.entatlon  solely  for  the  sake  of  It  There 
is  nothing  about  the  man  to  prompt  the 
suspicion  that  he  Is  Indoctrinated  with  social- 
istic or  communistic  theories  He  is  a  down- 
to-earth  American  thinker,  a  practical  Indi- 
vidual who  Ls  the  exact  antithesis  of  Leon 
Henderson.  He  is  an  American  citizen  who 
knows  Congress  and  the  people  represented  In 
Congress. 

(2)  His  objective  Is  to  pain  public  confi- 
dence In  a  necessarily  annoying  program — 
not  through  antagonism  of  the  public  or 
through  wiUy-nllly  restrictions,  but  throuiih  a 
calm,  considered  handling  of  a  disturbed 
economy.  He  will  nut  fight  against  the  peo- 
ple; Instead,  he  will  work  with  them. 

(3)  He  recognizes  the  complexities  of  his 
Job.  the  political  and  other  pressure  under 
which  he  must  work,  but  Is  resolved  to  make 
this  part  of  the  home  front  fortifications 
secure 

(4)  He  sees  the  absolute  necessity  for  mu- 
tual understanding  of  the  numerous  issues 
Involved  In  transforming  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Into  an  effective,  workable 
war  agency.  (Moreover,  he  admits  freely 
that  a  united  America  Is  imperative  lest  we 
become   a   divided    people  ) 

The.se  are  something  more  than  mere  im- 
pressions taken  from  a  first-hand  view  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Admlni.stration  Director 
at  work.  Prentiss  Browns  record  shows  him 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  problems  of 
the  average  citizen,  and  his  personality  sup- 
ports the  record  when  he  finished  his  radio 
broadcast  Thursday  evening,  and  began 
speaking  somewhat  Informally,  he  was  Just 
one  American  talking  to  other  Americans, 
and  that  counts  for  a  great  deal 

The  persistent  question  is:  Will  the  Wash- 
ington extremists  let  an  honest  man  do  an 
honest  Job  with  Offlce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion? 

Or  will  there  continue  to  bo  stubborn 
contradictions  from  the  men  who  so  dearly 
love  to  plan  our  social  and  economic  lives 
In  accordance  with  Utopian  Idealism' 

If  Mr.  Brown  overcomes  the  obstructions 
placed  In  his  way  by  these  extremists  (and 
we  believe  he  will),  we  shall  preserve  the 
basic  structure  of  our  economy  That,  at 
the  very  least,  is  the  way  it  looks  today  ts 
"the  new  Offlce  of  Price  Administration"  be- 
gins to  find  its  way. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotrrH  Carolina 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  RBPRK8KNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1943 

Mr.  RTVERfi.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
amendment  to  that  section  of  the  Agri- 
culture appropriations  bill,  providing 
funds  under  the  Marketing  Service  which 
deals  with  cotton  sUtisUcs.  classing, 
standards,  and  futures  acts,  restores 
funds  for  the  operation  of  ofllces  at 
Charleston.  S.  C,  Savannah.  Ga.,  Mobile, 
Ala..  Galveston.  Tex.,  and  Altus.  Okla. 

Funds  for  these  offices  were  stricken 
from  the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill 
at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  aggregates  $54,848  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  ofiQces  in  question. 

I  have  no  complaint  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  want  the  Rec- 
ou  to  clearly  indicate  my  feeling  of 
esteem  and  admiration  for  the  distin- 
guished chaiiroan  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Tab- 
vnJ.  and  each  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
said  committee. 

My    complaint   is   with   that   agency 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.    Un- 
der our  democratic  procedure  it  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  House  that  its 
legislative  committees  should  handle  au- 
thorization measures  before   this  body 
should  consider  appropriation  measures. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  work  of 
many    imporUnt    committees    of    this 
House   has  been  by-passed  by  certain 
Government  agencies,  working  through 
the  expediency  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get.    Often    have    appropriation    items 
been  submitted   to   the   Appropriations 
Committee  without  having  first  been  con- 
sidered  by  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mittee.   Furthermore,  these  items  have 
been   submitted   to   the    Appropriations 
Committee  executive  session  and  Mem- 
bers whose  districts  are  affected  have  not 
had  occasion  to  learn  of  contemplated 
action  which  vitally  affects  their  respec- 
tive constituents.    Last  week  I  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  this  la- 
mentable condition  and  finally  today  the 
time  has  CMne  for  you  to  take  action  pur- 
suant to   my  earnest   request  of  a  few 
days  ago. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  House  will  re- 
store each  of  these  ofBces  as  provided  by 
my  amendment.  To  show  the  impor- 
tance of  retaining  the  service  incorporat- 
ed by  these  five  ofBces  for  the  benefit  of 
our  farmers  and  cotton  merchants  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  brief  outline  of  each  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  referred  to  at  the  tie- 
ginning  of  my  remarks: 

Tux  8atrrH-LFm  Act 

OICCBT  or  ACT 

Provides  for  tiie  difluslon  of  useful  and 
pracUcal  Inlormallon  relating  to  agriculture 
and  home  economics  among  the  pecple 
through  cooperative  agrlctilture  extension 
service  Xurnlthed  by  coUeges  and  the  United 


States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Thla  co- 
operBtlve  agricultural  extension  work  shall 
consist  of  the  'giving  of  iustructioii  ajid 
practical  demonstrations  m  agriculture  and 
home  eaioomUs  to  persous  not  attending  or 
resident  lu  said  oollegee  in  the  several  com- 
munities, and  unparting  to  such  persons  in- 
fonnution  on  said  subjects  Uirough  field 
denionstratiuus.  publications,  and  other- 
wiBe   " 

Annual  approprlatlona  are  provided. 

tEASONS  rOK  ACT 

The  reasons  for  the  act  were  (  H  to  provide 
machinery  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  dcmonstrBted  truths 
and  practices  of  successful  agrietilture;  (2)  to 
make  rural  living  desirable  and  profitable  as 
an  occupation;  (8)  to  carry  to  the  farm  the 
approved  methods  and  practices  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  expcrtraent  stations,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  (41  to 
Impress  the  farmer  with  new  methods  and 
expertmentatton  which  could  not  effectively 
be  done  by  printed  bulletins,  etc  (38  Stat 
372;  U.  S   C.  7:842  ) 

CoTTOK  Standards  Act 
mean'  or  act 

Requlree,  after  August  1,  1928,  the  use  of 
official  cotton  standards  of  the  United  SUtea. 
in  connection  with  all  claaslflcatUm.  publi- 
cation of  price  or  ehlpment  of  cotton  in 
commerce,  aalea  by  aample  excepted.  Au- 
thorizee  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  to  issue, 
suspend,  and  reroke  licenses  to  ciaaslfVers  of 
cotton;  to  determine  claasiflcatlona  of  cotton, 
which  shall  t>e  prima  fade  evidence  in 
United  8tat«B  courts;  and  to  cause  the  in- 
spection and  aunpling  at  cotton  nvoived  in 
any  tranaactlon  or  shipment  in  oommeroe. 

Authorisea  the  Secretary  at  Agriculture  to 
establtah  oAdal  Dnlted  States  cotton  suod- 
ards  to  be  effective  not  less  than  1  year  after 
date  at  lanamoe.  the  oOlclal  standards  estab- 
lished tinder  the  United  BUtes  Cotton  Fu- 
tures Act  to  remain  effective  until  changed 
under  authority  of  this  act. 

Defines  offenses  in  relation  to  cotton 
standards  and  provides  penalties  for  Eucn 
viola  UOQB. 

■BASOHSrOB  ACT 

The  bill  Is  designed :  ( 1  >  To  afford  to  cotton 
producers  benefits  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
by  producers  of  and  dealers  In  grains  under 
the  Grain  Standards  Act;  and  (2>  to  Im- 
prove conditions  and  methods  of  claaslflcatlon 
and  arliJltraUon  In  the  buying  and  selUng  of 
spot  cotton  to  the  end  that  certain  existing 
commercial  risks  may  »>e  lessened  and  that 
transactions  may  be  safely  consummated  at 
lower  net  cost.  (42  SUt.  1517.  U.  8.  C.  7.51- 
65  ) 

Cotton  Statistics  Act  1927 

DICCST  or  ACT 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  dl: -^cted  to 
ci  llect  and  publish  annually  gtatletics  or 
estimates  oonoerulng  grades  and  staple 
lengths  of  stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  In  United 
States  warehouses  on  August  1  of  each  year. 
Following  tbe  release  of  such  statistics,  he 
shall  publish  three  estimates  of  grades  and 
staple  lengths  of  cotton  of  the  current  crop. 

In  all  such  report  the  cotton  recognized, 
on  such  date,  as  tendcrable  for  future  de- 
livery under  the  United  States  Cotton  Fu- 
tures Act,  shall  be  stated  separately  from 
that  which  may  be  untenderable  under  said 
act. 

Refusal  to  furnish  requested  Information 
and  unauthoriaed  publication  thereof  are 
misdemeanors. 

Redtxxs  the  number  of  such  statistical  re- 
ports required  from  thr  former  acts  from 
11  to  6.  and  proTides  for  a  report  of  acreage 
in  cotton  cultivation  on  July  1.  and  reports 
on  September  1  and  December  1  of  acreage 
abandoned  since  July  1.  (44  Stat.  1372; 
U    S    C.  7:471  478). 


KXASONS  roa  act 
Ttie  primary  reawins  for  the  act  w«"«  :  <  1 ) 
to  reduce  the  number  of  reports,  thus  dis- 
turbing the  market  less  frequently  and  (2) 
to  provide  for  separation  of  tenderable  and 
untenderable  cotton,  thus  glvtr.g  u  truer  pic- 
ture of  conditions. 

Smith -DoJCTT  Act 
HcasT  or  ACT 
e  1500.  BUtliorlfses  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, upon  written  request  at  producers  or- 
ganised to  promote  the  Improvement  of  cot- 
ton, to  determine  and  certify  the  clasaifiea- 
tlon  of  cotton  so  produced.  Be  stoall  also  col- 
lect and  distribute  timely  information  on 
market  conditions,  and  shell  post  at  gins, 
poet  offices,  etc..  m  the  Cotton  Belt.  Informa- 
tion on  prices  of  rarious  grades  and  staple 
lengths  of  cotton  (adding  to  U.  8  C  7:  47S. 
60  But.  62). 

■EABONB  roa  ACT 

The  object  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  the 
classification  of  cotton  and  to  authorlas  the 
Secretary  to  furnish  timely  Information  to 
cotton  producers  with  respect  to  market  sup- 
ply, demand,  location,  condition,  and  prices 
for  cotton.  (House  Rep  No.  482.  75th  Oong.. 
1st  sess.) 


It  Aaytkmc  WrMg  WHk  Hut  Prspoul, 
or  Do  Too  Entirely  Agree? 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDGCK 

or    AKIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRISKNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  l§4i 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*  and  include 
therein  the  text  of  »  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  week.  I  am  bringing  before  the 
puolic  a  plan  which  I  have  long  consid- 
ered desirable.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  plan  is  to  provide  opportunity  for 
further  education  and  sdentiflc  training 
to  the  highest  type  of  young  persons  in 
America.  This  is  not  to  be  a  gift  to  them 
but  an  opportunity  to  reach  a  goal  af- 
forded those  who  can  qualify  in  charac- 
ter, ability,  and  in  determination  to 
achieve  by  their  own  resources.  Is  this 
not  a  very  desirable  thing? 

My  bill,  lust  mentioned.  H.  R.  2531. 
would  set  up  a  revolving  educational 
trust  fund,  not  appropriated  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury  but  obtained  from  finan- 
cial sources  to  whose  use  in  this  public 
way  very  few  can  raise  any  objection.  It 
would  take  certain  imclaimed  accounts 
in  national  banks,  withotit  depriving  the 
banks  of  any  rightful  thing,  and  by  that 
means  would  make  available  over  $100.- 
000.000  for  this  laudable  purpose. 
Several  commonwealths  have  similar 
funds  escheat  to  the  State  but  may  not 
take  such  fvmds  from  our  national  banks. 
During  this  war  the  Investment  of  the 
trust  fund  in  United  States  bonds  would 
enable  It  to  work  for  victory  until  the 
coming  of  peace,  after  which  It  would  be 
available  for  said  educational  purposes. 
Now,  this  fund  need  not  necessarily  be 
dedicated  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son or  to  any  other  man.  but  starting  it 


5 


Monaay,  Apru  iv,  i^-tj 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  VirRinia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  15,  Hon.  Prentiss 
Brown,  Administrator  of  O.   P.  A.,  ad- 


mcre   or  less  anarpiy  on   me    toes  oi   n   good 
many  people  from  time  to  time 

Tliat  Is  the  sort  of  man  we  plain  folk  ran 
tie  to  That  l."?  the  sort  of  man  we  plain  foik 
like  to  see  running  our  Governmen:     That  i» 


we  believe  he  will),  we  shall  preserve  the 
basic  structure  of  our  economy  That,  at 
the  very  least.  i.i  the  way  U  looks  today  ca 
"the  new  Office  of  Price  Administration"  be- 
gins to  find  Its  way. 


I  u  *  lurT»     iKji 


WAAC        «AAAA« 


pracUcal  Inlormatlon  relating  to  agriculture 
and  home  economlea  among  the  pecple 
tbrough  cooperatl-ve  agriculture  extension 
service  furnUhed  by  col'.c^es  and  the  United 


in  ootUMi  culUvatlon  on  July  1.  and  reports 
on  September  1  and  December  1  of  acreage 
abandoned  since  July  1.  (44  8tat.  1372; 
U    S    C.  7:471-478). 


a  T  ClkAASbkr«\- 


Now,  this  fund  need  not  necessarily  be 
dedicated  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Jeflei  - 
son  or  to  any  other  man.  but  startins  it 
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at  a  time  when  the  Nation  i.s  celebrating 
tlie  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  Jef- 
frrson'.>  birth,  it  would  indeed  be  a  very 
fllting  monument  to  the  Sage  of  Monti- 
cello. 
The  text  of  the  bill  i.s  as  follows: 

H    R    3633 
A  hill  to  create  a  revolving  educational  trust 
fund  H%  a  memoriiil  to  Tnomas  J«'(Ter»on  by 
providing    for    the    u.se    of    uiicUlmed    de- 
posits in  nationul  banks  for  the  purpose  of 
mak.ng  loans  to  young  men  and  wcmen  to 
assist   t^iem  In  obtaining  a  higher  educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes 
Bf  If  f'lartfd   r!c  .  That  the  national  banka 
Of   the   United   States  are   hereby   authorised 
and    directed    to    pav    sums    equal    to    the 
■  mount   of  unclaimed  deposits  in  each  bank 
to  the  account   of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Me- 
morial    Educational     Trust     Funds     Board, 
which.  n»  irui-tce.  shall  administer  such  fund.s 
and  malte  loaius  therefrom  to  young  men  and 
Won\en   to  tt->.M>t    tln-m   In  obtaining  a  higher 
eduratioM      As  u.sed  m  this  act  the  term  "un- 
cl.iinicd  dep(>.-it>  ■  mtans  deposits  which  have 
not  twen  mrrcu.'-eU  or  decreased    or  en  which 
interest  has  not  bet-n  crtdltod  at  the  request 
Of    the  dt'p<w.uor.  within    14   years  or   more. 
With    itspect    to  wh.ch  there  are  no  known 
claimants  other  than    the  depositor,  and   the 
dep^ivMor  (if   which    cannot   be  found 

Sec  2  '  a  i  There  is  hereby  created  a  Thomas 
JelTerson  Memorial  educational  Tru.>-t  Funds 
BoArd  (heie;nafter  referred  to  aa  the 
"Board"),  which  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
membeis,  one  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Board,  one  ap- 
pointed by  iJif  President  of  the  Senate,  one 
appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
PepresentBtive.s,  one  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  one  af  pointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  one 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  B  >ard  of 
C'lovernirs  of  tho  Federal  Reserve  Syttem, 
and  one  Hpj^)lnted  by  tl-.e  C<iinmissloner  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Each 
member  of  the  Bourd  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  7  >ears.  except  that  (1)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predeccs-sor  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap:pcinted 
for  The  remainder  of  stich  term  by  the  ofTlcial 
Which  appointed  such  predeceS'Sor.  and  (2) 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  ttrst  taking  office  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  sh.ill  expire  as  follows: 
The  term  of  the  meinl>er  appointed  by  the 
President  on  July  1.  1950.  the  term  of  the 
member  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  on  July  1.  1949.  the  term  of  the  mem- 
Wr  appouited  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfc  of 
Repre^eiiTatues  on  July  1.  1948.  the  term  of 
the  member  appointed  by  the  Secreinry  of 
the  Interior  on  July  1.  1947.  the  term  of  the 
member  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  on  July  1,  1946.  the 
term  of  the  member  appointed  by  the  Clialr- 
mnn  of  the  Board  of  Ooverncrs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Resetve  System  on  July  1  1945  at-.d  the 
term  of  the  member  appointed  by  the  Cora- 
inl.s,sioner  of  the  Uniltd  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation on  July  I.  1944  No  member  of  the 
Eo.nrd  shall  receive  compensation  for  hts  serv- 
ices as  such  member,  but  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  necessiiry  travel  and  subs.jtence  expenses 
\thl'e  awav  from  liis  official  station  on  the 
business  if  the  B<">ard 

(hi  I  he  Board  shall  appoint  an  executive 
secretary,  who  shall  receive  con.pensatlun  at 
a  rate  not  excecdiUK  $8  000  per  annum.  The 
Boiird  shall  have  the  pnwer  to  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  ot  such  other  officers 
and  employees  ;is  may  bo  necessary  to  carry 
ou*  its  duucs  under  this  act 

Skc.  3  It  shall  t)e  the  duty  cf  the  Board  to 
a^t  a;  trustee  of  the  funds  paid  to  its  account 
in  each  national  hunt,  to  administer  such 
accounts  with  the  aid  of  the  national  banns, 
to  facilitate  the  malting  of  loaus  therefrom, 


to  provide  for  the  repayment  of  such  loan", 
and  to  prescribe  all  necessary  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  prcx'edures  appropriate  to  carry 
out  Its  du'ies  under  this  act. 

Src  4.  The  Board  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  p.Ty  tvj  each  national  bank,  m  order 
to  relmbui6€  It  for  expenses  Incurred  in  aid- 
ing the  B  )ard  in  admiiH.>tering  the  funds  in 
such  bank  constituting  funds  of  which  the 
Boa:'l  '.>  tru!^tee.  one-half  of  nil  money  re- 
ceived us  interest  on  such  funds. 

Sec  5  While  the  UniU^d  States  Is  engaged 
In  the  present  war,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  Invest  the  funds  of  which  It  Is 
trustee  In  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  ui  order  to  aid  in  the  eflective  prose- 
cution  of   the   war. 

'^EC.  6  Six  months  after  the  cessation  of  all 
ho-stllities  in  the  pre.^ent  war.  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Beard  to  utilize  the  funds  of 
which  It  Is  trustee  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  to  youna;  men  and  women  deslrliij;  and 
qualifying  for  a  higher  education,  found  to 
be  eligible  on  the  basis  of  need,  uut&tai.ding 
ability,  scholastic  aptitude,  and  such  other 
merits  as  .shall  be  pre.scrlbi'd  and  defined  by 
the  Board.  The  loan  made  to  any  one  person 
In  any  1  scholastic  year  shall  not  exceed 
•  1.000.  and  sl^.all  not  be  granted  durnig  mi.re 
than  4  years.  All  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum  The  prin- 
cipal of  such  loans  shall  be  payable  not  more 
than  6  years  after  graduation,  and  payment 
thereof  shall  be  covered  by  liusurance. 

Sic  7  It  .shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  so 
to  administer  this  act  thi't  the  youn^  men 
and  young  w  unen  receiving  aid  under  the 
terms  of  this  act  shall  be  chosen  on  a  com- 
petitive plan  without  distinction  of  sex.  race, 
color,  or  creec  but  solely  on  the  basis  of 
character,  ability,  and  need,  the  number  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  according 
to  population 

SEC  8  Upon  the  payment  by  any  national 
bank  of  ur.c!;iimed  deposits  to  the  account  of 
the  Board,  the  bunk  shall  be  relieved  of  all 
liability  In  respect  of  such  deposits,  and  the 
account  of  the  Board  In  each  national  bank 
shal'  bo  solely  liable  for  legally  established 
cl  Alms  concerning  unclaimed  deposits  In  such 
bank.  The  Board,  upon  its  determination 
that  a  claim  Is  valid  is  directed  to  make  pay- 
ment to  the  claimant  In  any  ca.s«\  the  Board 
is  directed  to  li.dtmnlty  and  hold  harmless 
the  national  banks  on  account  of  claims  In 
respect  of  unclaimed  deposits. 

Sec  9  Theie  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  from  time  to  tune,  .--uch  sums 
as  may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpo:>es 
of  tins  act. 
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EXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  i.  WHITE 

or  iD.\no 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OF  REPREbEN T.^TIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  third  installment  of  Sena- 
tor Cockrell  s  speech. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  the  Sena- 
tor's recital  of  the  record  of  the  parlia- 
metitary  maneuvers  of  the  t\\o  political 
parties  in  dealing  with  the  i.ssue  of  silver 
money  for  the  10-year  pniod  from  1879 
down  to  1889  has  been  uinitttd. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  the  stnu^ple 
betwei'H   the  silver  advocates   and   the 


bank-money  advocates  camouflaged  by 
the  gold-.st.indard  is^ue.  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  political  trend  of  that  day. 
First,  the  silver  advocates  were  m  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives— 
Forty-fourth  Congre.s.^— which  pa-s.^ed  a 
free-coinaue-silver  bill,  only  to  have  it 
killed  by  the  opposition  in  the  Senate. 
Later,  when  the  silver  advocates  were 
successful  in  removing  the  silver  opix)- 
nents  m  control  of  the  Senate  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  free-siiver-coinatje 
bill  ir  the  upper  ix^.ciy  of  the  Conf,re.ss. 
propacanda  had  done  it.s  work  and  con- 
trol o-i"  the  House  had  passed  to  the  bank- 
money  advocates,  who  were  succe.ssful  in 
blocking  tlie  passage  of  the  Senate  silver 
bill — Fifty-.second  Coneress 

Senator  Cockrell  has  explained  how 
the  Bland  bill  that  provided  for  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  cf  silver  as  it  was 
pa.s.sed  by  the  House  was  altered  by  the 
Allison  amendment  in  the  Senate  to  a 
silver  purchase  bill  that  provided  the 
purchase  of  4,C00,000  ounces  of  silver  per 
month.  This  installment  of  his  speech 
reveals  the  plan  that  was  put  through 
the  Congress  to  discredit  silver  money 
and  embarra.ss  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Silver  Purchase  Act  which  replaced  the 
Bland-Allison  act.  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  silver  purchased  by  the  Treas- 
ury from  4,000,000  ounces  per  month  to 
4,500.000  ounces  per  month,  to  be  paid 
inTreasury  notes  with  a  proviso  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  re- 
quired to  redeem  the  "Treasury  notes  in 
gold  or  silver  coin  at  his  discretion." 
What  followed  Is  history. 

The  bank-money-advocate.'5  quickly 
took  advantage  of  this  law  to  drain  out 
the  Treasury's  gold  reserve — and  at  the 
same  time  contracted  bank  credit  to 
make  a  horrible  example  of  the  silver 
m.oney  program  in  the  financial  depres- 
sion that  ensued  and  made  a  bond  issue 
necessary  to  replenish  the  diminishing 
gold  reserve  being  constantly  withdrawn 
by  the  mechanics  of  this  plan.  The  bit- 
ter truth,  in  thi>  whole  sordid  scheme  was 
that  the  bank  interest  motive  prevailed. 

The  third  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

In  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  March  4  1889. 
to  March  4.  1891.  Mr  Harrison.  Republican, 
was  President  The  Srnate  was  47  Republi- 
cans. 37  Democrats  Tlic  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 173  Republicans,  154  Detnccrats, 
1  Wheeler.  1  vacancy 

June  5,  1890.  In  the  Hr^use  of  Representa- 
tives. House  bill  5381.  known  as  the  Windom 
silver  bullion  purchase  bill,  was  pending 
Mr  Bland  moved  to  recommit,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  a  bill  for  the  free  ccl::a>;e 
of  silver  Yeas  116—101  Denu  crats,  14  Re- 
publicans. 1  Independent;  nays  140 — 12 
Demccrals.  128  Republicans  The  sutJEtltute 
oflered  by  Mr  Ccnger  was  then  passed  Yeas 
135 — 135  Repubhcans,  not  a  Democrat:  nays 
119—112  Democrats    7  Republicans. 

June  17  the  bUl  waS  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  with  sun- 
dry amendments:  while  It  was  pending  Mr 
Plumb  offered  an  amendment  for  free  and 
unlimited  coinage,  v^hich  was  agreed  to 
Yeas  43—28  Democrats.  15  Republicans;  nays 
25—3  Democrats.  22  Republicans. 

After  long  wrangling  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, June  25  a  vote  was  had  on  the 
Senate  free-coinage  amendment.  Yeas  135 — 
113  Democrnts  (Including  the  Honorable 
Roger  Q  MUls).  21  Republicans.  1  Independ- 


ent: nays  isa — ^22  Democrats.  ISO  Republi- 
cans. Tbe  Senate  amendnientB  were  tben 
nonooncurred  In  and  oonferenoe  bad.  The 
conference  report  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate 
July  10,  by  a  Tote  of  S9  yeaa.  all  Reputatcana. 
aiKl  ae  najs,  aU  Democrats,  and  in  the  House 
at  Represenutlves.  Jalf  12.  by  122  ye>a»— 121 
Republicans.  1  Independent  (Featberstone). 
and  90  nays,  all  Democrats. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  bill  with  sundry 
amendments.  The  conttrence  comnuttee 
substituted  In  the  bill  as  It  passed  4.500,000 
ounces  for  ^JMOXtOO.  and  ttoey  modified  the 
legal  tenders  "except  where  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stipulated  in  the  oontractB."  and  they 
substituted  for  the  bullion-redemption  pro- 
vision a  requirement  that  upon  demand  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem  the 
notes  In  gold  or  silver  coin  In  his  discretion— 
and  the  declaration  that  it  is  the  established 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
parity  between  the  two  metals  at  the  pres- 
ent legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  and  to  require  2,000.000  ounces 
of  the  bullion  purchaaed  to  be  coined  nwnthly 
into  dollars  until  July  1.  18B1. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  practically  and  en- 
tirely a  new  bill,  agreed  to  In  the  conference 
le>d  by  the  dUtingulshed  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Sherman,  the  great  bimetallic  leader 
at  the  Senate  today.  The  changes  enUrely 
Bubwrtad  the  blU.  bad  as  it  was  as  It  passed 
the  Senate  and  as  it  passed  the  other  House. 
instj>Ari  of  redeeming  the  Treasury  notes  is- 
sued In  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  with 
their  equivalent  in  silver,  upon  the  demand 
of  the  holder,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  required  tc  redeem  these  notes  In  gold 
or  silver  coin  In  his  diacretlon.  and  then  the 
promise  of  the  policy  of  the  O'nited  States 
was  put  in  here  to  maintain  a  parity  t>etween 
the  two  metals  at  the  present  legal  ratio.  I 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  comment  on 
this  mstter  In  connection  with  the  President's 
mcaeagt.  It  was  to  maintain  the  parity  of 
the  two  meUls   not  the  two  coins. 

These  were  the  most  material  chang38.  and 
I  had  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  protest- 
ing against  those  changes  and  in  pre<lictine 
that  the  Isw  would  be  mlaooustrued  and  en- 
forced by  an  unwlllli^  sdminlstraticn.  Just 
as  It  has  l>een  I  sm  glad  to  realize — I  am 
sorry  for  the  consequence  of  the  -wiltzatlorn 
however — that  every  prediction  I  made  upo-.i 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  tn  opposition  to  the 
approval  of  that  bill  as  reported  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  has  been  verlfled.  The 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Mr  Lindsay,  did  me  the  honor  to  quote  a 
large  number  of  passages  from  that  speech, 
and  I  stand  here  today  without  any  apology 
for  uttering  one  of  them  Were  that  bill 
pending  again  today  as  It  was  then  I  would 
simply  repeat  what  I  then  said. 

But  what  has  been  done  since.  Mr  Presi- 
dent? I  want  to  get  at  aU  the  efforts  at  lefrts- 
Istior  on  the  sliver  question  before  disctissing 
It. 

On  January  5.  1891.  Mr  Stewart  moved  to 
consider  Senate  bill  4675.  dlsplr^.cing  the  Ffd- 
eral  election  bill  That  wbs  agreed  to.  Yeas 
34—28  Democrats,  8  Republicans;  nays  29  Re- 
publicans 

On  January  14.  1891  Mr  Bt<»wBrt  moved  a 
free-coinage  amendment  to  the  bill,  which 
had  tjeen  laid  S5lde  up  to  that  time  That 
was  agreed  to.  Yeas  42-  26  Democrats.  16  Re- 
publlcAiifi.  nays  30 — 3  Democrats.  27  Republl- 

CixIlS 

Alter  the  bill  had  been  dl'vussed  a  long  time 
and  vsTlous  amendments  msde.  my  collesfrue 
Mr  Ve?t  offered  a  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age proTtBlcn  as  a  substitute,  and  that  was 
agreed  to.  Yeas  39 — 24  Demccrats  and  15 
Republicans;  nays  27.  1  Democrat  and  26 
Republicans. 

Now.  rememl>er  this  was  orily  a  short  time 
ago  in  the  Senate,  only  In  1891,  2' a  years  ago. 
A  great  many  of  the  same  Senators  are  still 
here. 


January  1ft.  IMl.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entaUvea  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Coinags 
Committee  axid  reported  Fetiruary  21.  1881. 
adversely  and  by  order  of  the  committee 
placed  on  the  calendar  and  no  further  actk>a 
was  had. 

In  the  House  of  RefH-esentatives.  February 
6.  1891.  on  the  sundry  civil  spprcprlstlon  bill. 
Mr.  Bland  moved  a  free  coinage  amendment. 
but  was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order.  Then 
Mr.  Bland  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  nUlng  of  the  Speaker  was 
sustained.  Teas  134 — 7  DemocraU.  127  Re- 
publicans; nays  127 — 116  DemocraU.  11  r.le- 
publlcans. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Fifty -second  Congress. 
18S1  93.  Mr.  Harrlscn.  President;  the  Senate 
47  Republicans.  38  Democrats.  2  Independ- 
enU;  the  House  of  Bepresentstivee  235  Demo- 
crats. 86  Republlcana.  9  People's  Party,  2 
vacancies 

In  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  March  24. 
1892.  House  bUl  4428.  for  the  free  coinage  of 
pllver,  etc..  was  pending.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Burrows  to  lay  on  table  the  yeas  were  148 — 
80  Democrats.  68  Repulillcans;  nays  149— 
130  Democrats,  12  Republicans.  7  People's 
Party.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to — yeas  150.  nays  148:  and  the  motion  to 
lay  on  tl»e  table  again  defeated — yeas  145, 
nays  140.  After  continued  fliibustering  the 
House  adjourned,  and  no  further  action  was 
had. 

July  1.  1892.  m  the  Senate.  Senate  bill  51, 
for  free  eoinag*.  complete  as  amended, 
passed— yeas  29 — 17  Etemocrats,  10  Republi- 
cans. 2  IndependenU:  nays  88—7  Democrats. 
18  Republicans.  Sixteen  paired  for  and  16 
Bgalnst  It— 13  DemocraU  and  3  Republicans 
paired  for.  and  2  DemocraU  and  14  Repub- 
licans against.  Cotutlng  votes  and  pairs  and 
the  yeas  would  be  4fi — SO  DemocraU.  IS  Re- 
publicans, a  Independents;  nays  41 — 8  Demo- 
craU, 32  RepubUcans. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  July  B, 
1892,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Coinage 
Committee.  July  6.  Mr.  Tracey's  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  disagreed  to — yeas  48,  nays 
129  Other  fUlbusterlng  motions  were  re- 
sorted to. 

July  13— Mr.  Catchings.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  reported  a  resolution  to  consider 
Senate  bill  61 .  The  previous  question  on  the 
same  was  ordered.  Yeas  182,  nays  ISO— 101 
DemocraU.  81  Republicans,  yeas:  114  Demo- 
craU and  16  Republicans  and  IndependenU. 
nays  The  re«>lutlon  was  then  rejected 
Yeas  130—118  Democrats.  9  Republicans,  and 
9  Alliance;  nays  154 — 94  DemocraU,  80  Re- 
publicans. 

That  was  only  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  a 
short  time. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  a  little  further  in  the 
Klfty-second  Congress. 

December  7,  1892.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  Mr.  Hill,  introduced  Sen- 
ate bill  2534  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  July 
14  1890,  except  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections, 
and  as  this  Is  a  very  remarkable  bill  I  am  very 
glad  the  dlstinguLshed  Senator  Is  present,  I 
say  the  Senator  from  New  York  Introduced 
8»nate  bill  8524  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
July  14.  1890.  except  the  fifth  and  sixth  sec- 
tions, wh'ch  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Ccm- 
mlttee,  and  was  never  reported  back  to  the 
Senate. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  financial  measure. 
evidently  repreeentlng  the  matured  ttKiught 
and  Judgment  of  the  dlEtingulshed  Demo- 
crtJtlc  leader  from  the  Empire  State  of  New 
York.  It  proposes  to  stop  the  purchase  of 
silver  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  note*,  arxl  all 
coincgc  ol  the  sliver  bullion  already  ptw- 
chnsed,  and  to  leave  In  the  Treafury  the  great 
mass  of  silver  bullion  unodned — snd  a  mere 
commodity — end  the  large  amount  of  United 
StRtes  Treasury  notes  issued  and  outsundlng 
d-prlved  of  all  moneUry  functions.  Including 
legal    tender    and    redemption    In     com — a 


bastard:     an    illegitimate     issue    of    United 
BUtes  notes. 

Well  may  we  all  pause  before  this  wonder- 
ful prodigy  for  financial  legislation.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Nevada.  Mr.  Stewart. 
came  to  its  rescue  on  December  12  by  Intro- 
ducing and  having  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee  an  amendment  adding  to  the  Sen- 
ate   lull    &524    a    provision    for    the    free    and 

unlimited   coinage   of   the   standard    silver 
dollar 

December  21,  1892.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  McPherson.  introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  (S.  Res.  128)  for  the  suspen-slon 
of  all  purchases  of  silver  bullion  under  the 
law  of  July  14,  1890.  until  otherwise  ordered 
by  Congress.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble. 
No  further  action  had. 

On  January  4.  1893.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, Mr.  Stewart,  offered  a  free-coinage 
amendment,  which  was  laid  on  the  uble  and 
printed. 

January  9,  1893.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Mr  Aldrtch.  offered  a  substitwe. 
reafBrmlng  our  purpose  to  maintain  the  parity 
In  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins  and 
United  States  notes  snd  for  the  Issue  of 
bonds — here  Is  the  milk  in  the  coconut — to 
be  sold  for  gold  to  maintain  such  parity,  and 
the  suspension  of  purchase  of  silver  bullion 
in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  and  re- 
pealing the  purchasing  clause  If  there  was  no 
International  bimetallic  agreement,  \>etat9 
January  1.  1894. 

But  to  go  back  a  little  to  show  the  Interest 
of  the  dlstingxrtshed  Senslor  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Sherman,  in  anything  that  squlnU  of  Inter- 
national bimetallism  or  International  mone- 
tary conferences;  July  14.  1892.  the  Stmator 
from  Ohio  Introduced  snd  had  referred  to  the 
Flnarvie  Committee,  Senstc  bill  8428.  .oi  tha 
repeal  of  the  clauses  of  the  lew  of  July  14. 
1890,  for  the  purchase  at  silver  bullion  and 
Issue  of  TYeasury  notes  in  the  purchase,  to 
talce  effect  January  1.  1808. 

July  6.  1882,  the  dtstlngtUshed  SenBtor  from 

Iowa,  Mr.  Allison,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprlBtions,  had  reported  the 
sundry  civil  spproprlstlon  bill,  with  an 
amendment,  providing  for  the  intematlonai 
monetary  conference  that  met  at  Brtmsels  last 
year,  and  of  which  he  was  a  member.  That 
was  on  July  8.  Immediately,  on  July  14.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  brings  In  his 
bin  to  repeal  his  own  prot*g*  and  wipe  It  out 
of  exlstenoe.  In  ample  time  to  have  lu  proper 
effect  on  the  proceedings  of  the  international 
monetary  conference  to  be  held  at  BrusseU. 
and  to  be  referred  to  In  their  proceedings,  aa 
It  was. 

1  will  read  that  ikjw.  to  see  bow  our  repre- 
senUtlves  over  there  Ulked  to  tlKMe  dad  In 
the  purple  robes  of  authority— kingly  regal 
authority. 

Third  qtiestlon. 

This  U  by  Mr.  Cannon: 

•The  present  poUcy  of  the  United  8Ut«. 

in  rega  tl  to  the  purchase  of  silver,  was  ds- 

flned  by  Mr.  Cannon  in  the  following  terms: 

"  The   United   States   has  seriously   taken 

into  cor  Rideratlon  the  idea  of  repealing  the 

Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1890;  the  two  political 

parties  as  well  as '  " 

Oh.  yes;  "ss  well  as"— 
"  'the  great  bankers  at  New  York  have  advised 
this  repeal,  and  If  during  tills  conference 
some  arrangement  is  not  attained,  it  is  m<  'e 
thar  probable  that  America  will  not  continue 
dlEposed  to  buy  annually  54.000.000  ounces  of 
sUver  at  the  market  price.' " 

Was  it  not  peculiar  that  Just  as  soon  as  any 
indication  of  at  international  mcne tary  con- 
ference was  visible  upor  the  horlson  by  a 
proposed  amendment  in  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  aenlor  8enat<3r  from 
Ohio,  claiming  to  sUontily  favor  bimetal'lan, 
should  come  in  with  s  bill  for  the  destruction 
of  his  oa-n  offspring. 

On  January  17.  1888,  SenaU  bUl  8423  wss 
reported  from  the  Flrance  CommllUe  tv  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  |Mr.  EhermanI,  smcnicd 
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and  employ.  f.>  ,.s  m.r.   bo  i.tvc.---'.i:y  to  carry 
cu'  Its  duiit-  ui;clt'r  th:>  act 

Skc.  3.  It  shii;;  be  the  duty  cf  the  Board  to 
ar:  ar  trustee  ol  the  funds  paid  to  Us  account 
In  each  national  bank,  lo  administer  such 
accounts  uith  the  a:d  of  the  national  banks, 
tu  facilitate  the  luaklug  ul  loau&  therelrom, 


mentary  maneuvers  of  the  two  political 
parties  in  d»  alms  with  the  i'^5ue  of  silver 
money  for  the  10-year  period  from  1879 
down  to  1889  has  been  omitted. 

In  reviewin.i;  the  record  of  the  stru;;cle 
between  the  iiilver  advocates  and  the 


Yeas  4.5     L'3  D  :r.cc    ii>    15  V.  puhkcans;  nays 
25-3   EJfiMi  i.ra;s,   2'J   R  iiubi;ra:is. 

After  long  wrangling  in  the  Hcvire  of  Repre- 
sentatives, June  25  a  Vote  waa  had  on  the 
Senate  frce-cotnage  ameiidment.  Yeas  135 — 
113  Democrats  (Ip.cludlng  the  Honorable 
Ruger  Q.  MUls).  21  Republicans,  1  ludepend- 


Republlcans;    nays  27.   1   Democrat   and    26 
Republicans. 

Now,  remember  tbU  va£  oiJy  a  sbort  time 
ago  la  the  Senate,  only  In  1B91.  2-2  years  ago. 
A  great  many  of  the  *ame  Senators  are  still 
here. 


chnsfd,  and  to  leave  In  the  Treasury  the  great 
mass  of  silver  bullion  unoolned — and  a  mere 
commodity — and  the  large  amount  of  United 
St R tee  Treasury  notes  lasued  and  outstanding 
d!'prlv«d  of  all  monetary  functions,  Includinvj 
legal    tender    and    redemption    In     ccin — a 


Ohio,  claiming  to  sixuns^iy  i»vui  uiuic\mj  loui. 
should  come  In  with  a  bill  for  the  destruction 
of  his  o«'n  off  .spring. 

On  January  17.  180S.  SenaU  bUl  8423  was 
reported  from  the  Flrance  Committee  t-v  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  |Mr.  Ehcrmanl,  ameniul 
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by  changing  the  repeal  from  January  1.  1893. 
to  January  1.  1894.  and  adding  a  new  section 
authorizing  nation;tl  baiik.s  tc  l^siie  notes  to 
fare  value  of  bmicl.s 

Now  Mr  President  remember  this  bill 
%as  intrcdured  on  the  14rh  day  of  Julv.  1892. 
Congress  was  Hi  .session  fur  seme  time  after- 
ward It  convened  ag'iln  In  December  Not 
until  January  17,  1893  did  the  diRtinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  bring  bark  h.»i  own  bill 
tor  •Ction  in  the  Senate  He  mut  have  been 
Met«dtn((ly  anxKUn  for  the  pftH.^ngf  of  the 
bll  considering  the  long  Mme  he  rotiMimcd 
bvfnre  repr«rtlM{  it  bark  Then  whs'  w»«  It 
Wh#n  reprrt'ted  hut  if  It  rfpe-«led  th**  ptif* 
•JMAifif  clsMMs  nttff  Jnnunty  I  'f^fi  snd 
t|MI  ad4t4  •  nmr  •eeflem  n'Uhnny  t.t  th« 
U0tt&  ttf  aaiUMmt  tmnuo  of  /t  a  .t  V  >  /%',  -tt 
erf  Uwif  tUm^Unu.  th*    '"  .     r  "I 

if  •  MM  titi  MM  tfMtififi'  '  N'/«M 

AHttM',  turn  •HthUh  "■•■  '">  '"  '*'>■  ''*hM>0 
MM  M  Hi/«  prntltttM  <"-   'o<^    ,:,fi,ti:t       Mint 

»mtm4ttt0ni  wm  t>n»*Hf  Ut  th»  )»  ^     f  »i' 

tH  (!••  pim^kUi  Nlll      f  ltMV*>  •>.«    »,.,mIi« 


MM  tOWM  Ui  >«HI«  Up  Ui  Wm  iMll    Im<«   VN|t<« 

I  M«  'tftt-f  nn»t*a  »  •uNsfiiuu  un 

I  •  •        ■<  -^.u  III  Rilyvr 

riOM'iiy  |!>  \WH  Mill  jt|«t|o(  tMtfiMlo'  f>oiM 
( i.loritdo,  Ml  Woltoii,  iin0t*t\  H  aulMlMtti* 
I'lf  inil$ttun  Mil  Atlvfr  |Mif<  liMM>(|  unit  i<>  tm  (/tii' 
I  l»«««r(|  uit'lrr  UMl'l  m  i  (ll>T«riltK  Hi  tltMl  tu- 
»p«ri       |i    WN«  aiiiiidy    i'<  I  omi/ol   lh«  loUiugn 

l<(    ail     lltf    KllVrl      |oll'  h.iei  i|    .>l><l    lo    bc     pur* 

t'hMMtd  under  ihn'   •><  • 

KruriniiV  (I  IHUI  ti'ii*,  A  I'  III  III  the  pre** 
ml  v«-«ii  my  (oii<aiKu<  Mi  \i  i  uftircU  an 
am«'ii<liiifnt  reiiioiiiiK  M,>  li..ii.d  •  Alll^on  law 
of    hebiiiM/y   J«     IHIH    ,1-    a   -uhntltUt.' 

l-t'lmiury  ti  IHUJ,  the  dintuigulKhed  Sena- 
tor f!om  New  York  Mr  HUl.  niiide  u  hpeech, 
and  moved  to  ronaider  the  bill  rep.  irtcd  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr    Sherman 

The  jiuiior  Snator  from  Inriiuna.  Mr 
Voi  rhee.-;.  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table  That  was  ruled  out  of  order  on  a  point 
made  bv  the  Senator  from  M.usuchvi.^elts, 
Mr  Hoar  The  motion  was  then  voted  on; 
yeas  23  —  12  Dem<x-rats.  11  Kepiiblicans.;  nays 
42  -20  Democrat-.  20  Republicanp,  and  2  In- 
dependents 

Mr  President,  that  was  only  la.st  February 
Now,  If  our  Republican  friend.s  were  so  ex- 
ceedinkjly  Htixliu.-^  for  the  rep«'al  of  the  act  of 
1890  why  d:d  they  not  repeal  it  when  they 
had  the  Pre.sident.  the  Senate,  and  the  House.' 
Why  did  they  not  make  more  determined  ef- 
forts when  they  had  the  power  and  the  re- 
Sp«iii«ibility*  Did  we  see  any  of  them  turning 
Bonierfaults  trying  to  get  a  vote  upon  a  re- 
peal clause  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Mr  President 
Tl.ey  were  not  half  a.s  anxious  to  repeal  that 
act  under  a  Republican  ndmini.st ration  as 
they  are  to  repi  al  It  under  a  DeincH-ratic  ad- 
ministration For  many  years  they  had  borne 
the  odium  of  the  gold  standard  they  h.id  es- 
tablished In  1873.  and  they  were  not  willing 
und-r  their  own  admini.stratlon  to  uncondi- 
tionally repeal  the  law  of  18i»0  and  reestab- 
lish the  gold  monometallism  of  1873;  but  they 
are  willing  to  do  it  under  a  Democratic  i.d- 
m:n!5^tration  Wonderful  patnoti.sm  Won- 
derful  dl.sinteresiednes.'s 

Bm.  Mr  P:esident  what  has  been  done  un- 
der tiie  so-called  Sherman  law  of  July  14. 
ISOO'  Up  to  September  1,  1893-  1  did  not 
have  time  to  lU't  the  data  up  t;i  Orti  her  1  — 
up  to  September  1,  1893.  «151  804,170  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  notes  therein  au- 
thonred  have  been  Issued  in  the  ptirchase  of 
16;i  1147,664  ouiui.;-  ot  tine  sMver  of  the  coinage 
▼alue  of  $210  8')9.1G0,  and  36.087  185  standard 
silver  dollars  -co.sting  for  the  bullion  |2'J.- 
110.116U5.  the  s.ignlorage  btMng  $6  977.- 
OJH  7,5  having  been  cinncd.  If  all  the  bul- 
lion purchas-ed  up  to  September  1.  1893,  were 
coned  the  number  of  nlver  dollars  In  exces-; 
of  the  Treasury  notes  then  outstanding  wculd 
be  «tjO .3 18.741. 


Probably  about  fifty  millions  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  have  been  redeemed  In  gold,  and 
very  little  In  silver  dollars.  Over  •150,000.000 
have  been  added  to  the  volume  of  our  money 
circulation  Why  have  $50  000  000  In  gold 
been  paid  out  In  the  redemption  of  the.^e 
Treasury  notes  Instead  of  silver  dollars''  The 
law  of  July  14,  1890.  says  that  these  notes 
•shall  be  redeemable  on  demand  in  com."  and 
'that  up<^>n  demand  of  the  holder  •  •  • 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under 
surh  f^ulat.ons  as  he  may  prrstribe  r.  d« 'm 
•ijch  note.«  In  gold  "T  «llver  rom  at  his  dis- 
cretion If  belfi«  the  eKtMbltsbed  p-llry  of  the 
United  8'A'e*  lo  fn/ilri»Hin  fl>e  "vo  m«tsl«  on 
N  parity  with  e»rh  other  uix-u  the  pfetttit 
UUmi  tMfUt.  (If  Mirh  fUo  a'  fftav  '»*  p  ''VMl#<l 
trr  liw  '  Ar.d  ih>i»  nt'*-t  .Unf  t  I8»l  'h« " 
«h«  »«er»«»fy  'f1  fh*  ttPnftif  •fxill  fC/lll  (it 
itl9  9^9t  •/</"!'  I,  |, Of  >,..«*/!  Ufi'lef  'M  pf'UfU 
§UmtMt  tf'  ■<■■'•■'   '!'•>'  '<    "   "•"  /   '''    o»'«^«fy 

M  MMM*  f  "  *'>'  "'t-mfi^i'ii  "I  'iM  itKf'itf 
IMNVM**""  |"oy  <**<!  I')*  oiiti  »"/  I  <  ii  'f 
MliflttPfDi'^     ntinStm    ttiUi    aril    '       ■   "V     Stttfll 

tm  tiS4ut¥h*—t  l"t  Mii'i  i^Mid  i(<*o  !)•>   ti   ■•>tti  " 
Th«M>   «''«(|<    (   l»<v«  <|<M/<<'1   »!»■   •>)   |«"r«4 
lli  ()»«  •MIM*  UW      ♦»•<»•«   U»   •  o(>«M<»'M  ''  K'  ".»rr 
tnn\     HJ'if»lHhU     *o     Ih^ir     >  l"Mf     lll'4')<*  '!'•• 

ftM)  '  UiKM.  Mt«k*o  U.«    tl»mm>it}f  (!'/••»  l¥tUt-Ul' 

i$i,\f  III  >"ii<  )h>'  ■<»«><). •<<!  •iivKf  d</liMr  M 
iMtii     la  MtoiM'y  «i»«rf<uii*    ••  lull  un'ti  ••i''l*r 

l»l  p«»i»"«'li"  'it  ^l|(|i»»'«  i(m|  dU'  •  I'Ul/K  <*l'li 
pilVHie  «'»r<|»t  ♦Ik  (»«  iilli*(  WiMi  «/»pf«'»«ly  "lip' 
Uliilfti   III    >  be   '  oil '  I  it<  I. 

Ilii'  tK'uniiiy  ii'ifK  itif  d«b'a  o|  thf  l/iiiifd 
MlttivA  >n«  publK  du<»  ri!''!"  I*  lio  «»• 
pl«M  allpUlMlloli  lb  the  law  (or  I  htiir  puyilieiil 
III  Kold  Why  then,  huv.-  Iti<-y  Ix-eii  re- 
dn  tiled    ill    wold  ' 

U  la  I  iHiini'd  that  the  declaration  "It  being 
the  eh'.abllhlied  policy  ut  the  United  btate.i 
to  maintain  the  two  metaln  on  it  parity  with 
ea'h  other  upm  the  preHcnt  legal  ratio"  so 
controU  the  a<  Hon  of  the  Secretary  hk  to  pre- 
vent h!s  exercising  the  discretion  nominally 
vested  m  him  If  by  such  actu  n  the  parity  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  may  be  di.sturbed  The 
law  says  nothing  about  the  parity  between 
gold  and  silver  It  say>  to  maiti'.ain  the  two 
metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other 

Has  the  Secretary  maintained  the  two  met- 
als, gold  and  silver,  on  a  parity  with  each 
t)lher  by  redeeming  the  Trea.'-ury  notes  m 
goW  It  Is  absurd  to  claim  that  he  has,  while 
with  the  very  Treasury  notes  he  has  been  pur- 
chasing silver  bulll  in  at  about  56  to  64  cents 
on  the  412' J  grains  standard  ."ilver  He  has 
Utterly  failed  to  maintain  the  two  m.etals  on 
a  parity  with  eac^  other  While  the  law  gives 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  "redeem  such  notes 
In  gold  or  silver  coin  at  his  discretion,"  yet  In 
the  very  next  .sentence  It  tells  him  expres.'^ly 
and  unequivocally,  and  not  nominally,  how 
he  shall  exercise  that  di.scretlon.  namely: 

"He  shall  com  of  the  silver  bullion  pur- 
chased •  *  •  as  much  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for." 

It  does  not  say  for  a  part  of  such  notrs,  or 
such  part  of  them  a.*;  may  not  he  redeemed  m 
his  discretion  in  gold,  but  for  the  redemption 
of  the  TTea-^-ury  notes  herein  provided  for; 
f<^r  the  redemption  of  every  Trciisury  note 
authorized  to  be  l.ssued  by  him  by  said  act. 
Manlfe.stly.  then,  a  refusal  by  the  Sicretary 
to  pay  these  notes  in  yold  if  demanded  would 
not  destroy  the  parity  between  thti  two 
metHis — gold  metal  and  silver  metal — and 
v.-ould  not  establish  a  discrimination  In  favor 
of  gold  but,  on  the  CotUrary.  does  actually 
establish  a  discrimination  against  the  silver 
dollar  Just  as  fully  and  effectually  as  If  on 
demand  he  should  rtdeem  sliver  certificates 
Kssucd  for  Sliver  dollars  In  gold 

Mr  President.  I  ccnfe.ss  that  I  have  been 
gre.itly  astonished  to  be  Informed,  as  I  be- 
lieve reliably,  that  under  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration  silver  cert;flcatos  call- 
ing for  so  many  silver  dollars  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  to  be  returned  on  demand  have 
on  presentation  b'cu  paid  In  gold. 


Mr    McPherson    Does  It  weaken  them? 

Mr  CocxRiix.  Does  it  harm  them?  It  is  a 
breach  of  trust,  a  breach  cf  faith  It  Is  yield- 
ing to  a  dishonest  and  a  dishonorable  de- 
mand It  Is  bowing  the  knee  to  gold  mono- 
metallism It  Is  acknowledging  and  estab- 
lishing gold  as  the  single  standard  It  la 
degrading  the  money  of  the  world  and  the 
money  of  the  United  Staler  the  silver  dollar. 
and  making  it  a  subaldlary  coin  worth 
nothing  by  itself  until  it  is  redeemed  in  gold 


Good  Lord,  How  Tir.ttt  Hitt  CHangfd 

rxirNprrrm  rtv  ptMAtiKM 

iif 

mn.  HAMPTOM  f.  FULMER 

lit     tr<-1H    I  4*OI  IHt 

W  TUP.  U'Hitt  OP  UPfUPMPMtAttVfti 

Hiihiiitny    Aitill  //,  ma 

Ml    y^i\M¥.H      Ml    MtM  Midi    IIU  {Mil 

Ihl*    ap<-i  IHJ    Irisl>4lii<'    llic    l>M<l<<(a    lit    iUn 

ArrK'fhiiri  t^mni  Ifuii-Nii  fi'<l«'ri»ll<>n    Ml- 

Irlnpl    III    tiUittti-    <0    (hr    (JuriMli'**    «khltt 

ktiinild  h«<  itniu'  to  kiiftu'  oih'-r  fttiiM 
i/i(uj|i  lit  iH'tiiup:!  itumauiido  ol  iiinod-fil 
luinwi  •« 

You  know  lilt'  tiling  tliul  hit»  brouclit 
itboiu  tliiM  wur,  uh  (ut  tth  I  ttm  cotufrnt-d. 
1.S  pun-ly  M'lf\.shn('!»s.  I  can  rf'adily  un- 
d»Tstand  how  many  of  the  teal  large 
farmt'is  of  the  country,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous selfish  groups,  may  be  intere.sted  in 
de.stroyinK  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Congre.ss  or  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  anything  that  mu'ht  be  helpful  to  a 
class  of  citizens  wlu  are  unable  to  do 
those  things  that  .should  be  done  that 
would  tend  to  protect  them  from  the 
selfish  "Krazins;"  of  other  groups,  tho.sc 
who  are  organized  and  who  are  well 
financed. 

On  January  26,  1943,  certain  members 
of  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  Amer- 
ica met  m  conference  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
You  know  Mr.  Os'^ar  Johnston,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  this  organization,  is  the 
largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world,  op- 
erating', as  I  understand,  for  a  Briti.sli 
syndicate.  In  a  printed  statement  sub- 
mitted to  Mf  mbers  of  Congress  by  this 
group.  I  find  the  followinti  .statement  i 

We  recommend  that  either  the  future  ac- 
tivities of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
be  restricted  and  confined  exclusively  to  the 
acccmpllshments  of  the  original  objective  of 
Congress — 

Listen  to  this — 

or  preferably,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  that 
these  worthy  features  of  the  program  be 
transferred  to  other  establiehed  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agricgullure  which  arc 
eminently  qualified   to  handle   them. 

Now.  this  Is  goin^  on  by  these  well- 
organized  f;roups  while  these  thousands 
of  poor  furmcrii — with  tlieir  large  fam- 
ilies, boys  and  girls,  thousands  of  them 
growinp  up  m  poverty  and  ignorance  be- 
cause of  their  helple.s-sness  in  doing  those 
things  that  the.se  well-organized  groups 
are  able  to  do- -are  out  on  the.se  farms 
in  a  pitiful  position,  unle.ss  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Conare.ss  who  are  interested 
in  agriculture,  as  well  as  humanity,  de- 
fend the  riLihts  of  this  type  of  unor- 
ganized farmers. 


Yoa  never  see  any  of  theM  farmers 
lobbying  around  Washington  or  appear- 
ing before  any  committee  opposing  any 
other  group  or  even  defending  their  own 
rights.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  thla 
is  a  class  of  people— and  we  'have  mil- 
lions of  them  In  this  great  country  of 
ours — who  actually  need  repreflentatioD 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

You  do  not  have  to  worry  about  men 
like  Ocar  JohnstoD  or  Bd  OTfeal 
Unten  to  •brother*  Id  OTf^nl.  1  am 
nufrf\u$c  frotn  a  Irtfrr  (nibmiif^-d  to  th*- 
mrmb^rn  f)f  ifw  Htmi^  Cnrnmutrr  mi 
Alfilrulf  uff  aflf  f  Ih*-  Hulfw  Cofnmltf*-*'  nl 
ih*  HinMH>  had  NfanUd  Ift*-  i»/|i»/«f  of  my 
I'/tntnlU*^",  t^Mit  I*  fM/i  to  tPiMti  a  tUtimii 
tulp 

thta   Of  tt>«   i*0iUiH   Uk*«   hf   f/iH   i-nfH^ 

>i,IM«« 

If/iua*  e'.iimmitUt*  im  Ai^rWMjlitira— 
th  mufinnf  •  ruts  M«|UMt«4  t*f  tM  Afri* 

wslflMff  iMrt'iU  M  mi%0f  »§»Ui»i  IM  ptnvt' 
•UHM  wf  IM  MrMtWllMf*!  uptrtupnium  Mil, 
fi>«/r  mt^iUHt  u*m¥  rmuH  tn  tl.a  iiMp«iritt«i>l  m 

\fim»Hllf    <JV,|MpUL«    •t|MOl»Mll"M    ut    UtlHtf    vl> 

uiir  i»i.|»ortiiiii  i»fo*i«i/mi  ut  'h«  hill  W» 
ibnrfoKi  tfiiiMtlf  appeal  in  Mia  inmmMt-f* 
In  rae'Hi*i<l»r  ih«  tiUm  whi«H  lta«  tM«ii 
tak#n  atid  auppfirt  a  aM'md  raqucat  for  a 
rul«. 

In  fact.  I  understand,  based  on  the  re- 
fjuest  of  Mr.  O'Neal,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  (Mr.  Caknow 
of  Missouri]  requested  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  rescind  their  previous  action 
and  grant  a  closed  rule.  I  am  thankful, 
however,  that  the  Rules  Committee, 
realizing  Just  what  has  been  going  on 
and  especially  In  connection  with  the 
present  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
refused  for  the  second  time  to  grant  a 
closed  rule. 

These  large  farm  operators  do  not 
want  anything  done  In  the  way  of  help- 
ing thousands  of  helpless  farm  families, 
no  doubt  for  the  reason  it  would  tend  to 
drain  these  thousands  of  helpless  farm 
families  away  from  these  large  farms, 
and  for  the  further  reason,  because  of 
the  supervising  of  the  farming  opera- 
tions of  these  small  farmers,  proper  pro- 
duction, proper  marketing,  and  so  forth, 
it  might  place  them  in  competition  with 
these  large  farm  operators. 

As  previously  stated.  It  is  definitely 
understood  by  me  and  the  members  of 
my  committee,  that  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  engaged  in  various 
activities  which  were  never  intended 
when  this  agency  was  established.  But 
they  did  not  get  the  money  from  my 
committee  to  do  all  of  these  things. 
Seven  members  of  my  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  me  recently,  by  authority  of 
tiie  House,  are  now  engaged  in  a  thor- 
ough investigation  in  coiuiection  with 
the  activities  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, proposing  to  get  the  facts, 
after  which  legislation  will  be  considered 
in  an  orderly  manner  before  my  com- 
mittee, a  legislative  committee,  that  will 
weed  out  the  bad  and  continue  the  good. 
Just  why  these  groups.  Oscar  Johnston 
and  Ed  O'Neal,  for  Instance,  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  realizing  that 
we  are  now  engaged  in  this  investigation, 
would  want  to  bring  in  a  bill  under  a 


closed  ruk  and  destroy  the  whole  outfit.  > 
Is  beyond  me. 

To  show  you  the  handlwor*  of  selfish 
groups,  turn  to  page  97  of  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  now  imder  con- 
sideration, and  read  section  8.  As  stated 
today  In  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Howe.  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident 
which  happened  In  my  State  in  coonec' 
tlon  with  the  employment  of  a  laborer. 
ThJ^  laborer  wa.«  always  flvrn  hH  men\n 
on  A  table  In  the  kitchen.  One  dfty.  for 
^om"  reason.  thi/»  taborer  found  hlm.«elf 
UAherod  Into  tho  dining  room,  where  hft 
WM  prmif9$4  to  vi«^  (h^  bvftutiful  fuf 
fit«Mn«*  MMl  bimnimw  ntncun  uptm  iH« 
iMhUi  Am  ho  M«t#<d  hUti*fU  at  ih0  inM» 
•nd  p\pW04  Hut  nmUmU  ih^mtt,  ho 
Umkfti  uu  un4  mi^  thM  rpmnfH  "i%**m\ 
Ijirrt.  h/fw  tJm*#  hh¥»  f,hun§*>^l " 

n<im  what  I  wiMit  Ui  «**  </v'f  ♦'»  ^w  »« 
r»f<titii«  \4i  If  Ml  l»U<>r*f's  aioUrftMrnl  U, 
iiAUmm^  W»o  d^i/f»»*l/ni,  w»»«»  Ihm»Iw, 
iin\nit%\umn,  and  HiMiiarw*'  r«/trif«fi»oa, 
iMiving  m«4o  Umm  t^i  Urmfn  tm  prt*. 
(Hu'ium  purpriMii,  m<H't«ago«  un  Uiotr 
land,  got  rauchi  and  Hi«-y  wwo  l/iadrd 
wifti  what  appt-arad  t/»  bo  worthkM  »e. 
counu  and  pajwfr*,  ttii-w  errnitw  wfr«  ju«t 
a*  anxUiua  as  any>M>dy  for  thti  CongrcMi 
U)  do  somotblna  about  tt  In  tho  nama  of 
the  farmer,    A«  u»ual,  tbeao  groupa  liad 
quite  a  lot  of  Influenco  on  Congreas,  and 
the  Federal  land  banks,  seed  loan,  and 
production  credit  corporations  were  es- 
tablished.   The  land  banks  took  care  of 
the  situation,  giving  tremendous  relief 
to  the  lenders  on  farm  lar^ds  by  balling 
out  these  institutions  and  by  taking  over 
the  customers  of  these  concerns.    The 
seed  loan  agencies  came  along  and  con- 
tinued the  operations  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farmers  who  were  unable 
to  go  back  to  the  banks  and  get  loans  be- 
cau.se  of  their  financial  condition,  they 
could  not  get  the  money  anywhere  else. 
Now  that  everybody  believes  that  we 
are  prosperous,  there  is  plenty  of  money 
in  the  banks,  farmers  are  in  fairly  good 
shape,    somebody    has    [)ersuaded    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  write 
into  the  pending  bill— I  am  sure  that  the 
great  masses  of  the  fanners  of  this  coun- 
try did  not  do  It — section  8.  which  states 
that  no  farmer  shall  be  given  a  loan  from 
any  of  these  agencies  until  he  has  applied 
to  some  bank,  corporation  or  insurance 
company,  and  has  been  tvuTied  down. 
"Gtood  Lord,  how  times  have  changed." 
Mr.  Speaker,  imder  permission  granted 
me.  I  am  Inserting  herewith  an  editorial 
carried  in  the  Post  this  morning.     I  do 
not  always  agree  with  editorials  carried 
in  the  Washington  Post,  but  the  writer  of 
this  article  seems  to  have  the  real  facts  in 
connection    with    this    very    important 
matter: 

rAKM  nCHT 

Abolition  at  XXke  Farm  Security  Admlniatra- 
tlon.  aa  recommended  by  the  House  Appro- 
prlatlcDS  Oammlttee.  would  signal  the  com- 
plete domlnatlan  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  point  of  view  at  the  large  com- 
mercUl  farmcn  and  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  which  cpeaka  for  them.  Nothing 
■0  clearly  demonstrates  the  Farm  Bureau's 
identification  with  commercial  farming  In- 
terwU  M  Ita  long  and  bitter  hoetUlty  to  Farm 
Security  Admlniatratlon.  The  Farm  Bureau, 
it  ahould  be  remembered,  hai  exerted  lU  very 
considerable  poUtlcal  power  to  wreck  the  antl- 


inflatlon  program.  Iti  adTOcary  of  the  Bank- 
head  and  Pace  blUa  waa  deaianed  to  raiae  farm 
prices  with  complete  dla«gard  for  the 
national  economy.  Its  oppoeltion  to  Incen- 
tive pairmenta  aa  a  meana  of  encouraging  pro- 
duction reflects  a  callous  lack  of  concern  (or 
the  welfare  at  anaU  farma. 

Whatever  Its  errors  or  exces-we.  the  Farm 
Becurlty  AdmlntatraUon  la  needed  to  give 
the  United  Btatea  a  balanced,  cornprebenatve 
program  of  food  prodtirtlcn  More  than  any 
other  agency  of  the  Department  of  Arrlnil- 
tiif^.  Farm  fcniftty  Aduiimetfatlcn  hae 
hHpiMi  afMl  twrfrlenOei  the  atnatl  Mitw»«tenr« 
farMMW*  tti*  family  farme  at  An>#r)cA  U 
iMe  fMlgM  to  g»t#  a  wieawi»»  at  l<»#pp»riOewe# 
a«iO  OMihHf  Ut  thP  oOierwiM  0>«»r<h«fite4 
Ht^le  tnmn  tit  aa#teMlt««^#  Um  titHi«n  etM«|r' 
|(#ft,  i#^Mfil  tmtm*t  0hmf^Htit$fMit  int4  tni' 
g^»«it  whrntu  Th*  trfiMl*t*^i*f  •♦himi#«  i4 
ThHwi  putfH^M  m*nn  h0  l*4Mf  oHMaM  If  ws 
itiM  <//  «iA-t«Uv*  o»*  m»H*m»fth  lMif«M»<4i  Ht  f/#«4 
ftmmmuHtff  «#<  win  tH*  ••*  int4  fU't0*mh*0  IM 
tHitf»Mi»r  Mf  <M  pMttm  Ii  t«  a  axa^iOal  m*l 
WiM  fMH   «w   'SMI   a   40»Hih»   Ut   IhmM   p*n» 

gtttlUMt 

A  mm)"*  IMiM#M  ttl  Uia  t-ituhitfn  titn4 
ii4ttt\*M  timn  Mux  ** i*ttm*n*Ht\  fa'ina  Tl»**« 
SM  «lf*a4f  iiptif»Hiit  nl,  ftf  P»ff  fi'MM  i», 
lh#lr  ti««li  aid^lfftiMr  aM  priHlnt<it¥Uf  Bui 
HMfa  af*  •mmi  4oanimi  fann  ra«nil»«a  wtwiMi 
ffn«M  ti»«"Ni«  In  IMO  aovaintMi  Ui  laas  i4umi 
•l.MiO;  Half  of  Wiaaa  grnaaaO  Unw  Uiaa  MM, 
Their  |»rrMlu«U«a  ppumiut  haa  by  tw  p^mmuM 
been  raaliaaO  It  oan  b«  baruaaMMl  Ui  UiO 
war  •tlnri  <Mily  If  Utm  mnait  farntfra  are  givan 
Pad«ral  aid  In  tha  form  of  fund*  for  •'juip. 
ment  and  ferilllrer  and  In  tha  form  of  tarh- 
nieal  aid  and  atjperviaion  Anothar  urf»nt 
taak  to  to  help  the  amall  farmara  to  awtteli 
from  nonaaaaBtlaJa  like  ootton  to  aaaentlals 
Ilka  peanuta  and  aoya  beana. 

Thaae  forma  of  aaalaUnoa.  Farm  Becurlty 
AdminlBtratlon  U  pecuUarly  equipped  to 
render.  lU  actlvltlea  in  the  midst  of  war 
•hould  be  directed  exdualvely  to  Jurt  such 
war-related  functions.  It  must  forget  some 
of  the  aodal  tbeoriea  which  have  oonfuaed 
its  purpoaca  in  the  past.  It  must  operate 
strictly  as  a  war  agency  to  mobtliae  America's 
rural  manpower  aa  effectively  as  posalble  for 
the  maximum  production  of  that  quintea- 
aentlal  weapon  of  war  and  peace,  food.  Con- 
gress can  best  promote  this  purpose  not  by 
abolishing  Farm  Security  Administration  btrt 
by  streamlining  It. 


Yoa  Do  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   ICICHICAN 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVBa 

Monday.  AprU  19.  1943 

Mr.  HOFPBiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "let 
George  do  it"  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of 
not  a  few  of  those  who  were  convinced 
that  the  United  States  should  get  into 
this  war,  send  its  men  to  fight  it.  and, 
after  victory  had  been  won.  Join  in  form- 
ing some  sort  of  a  world  supergovem- 
ment. 

Sometimes  It  was  called  Union  Now; 
sometimes  the  United  States  of  the 
World;  someUmes  the  United  Nattoos  of 
theWorid.  The  basic  idea,  howerer,  was 
always  the  same.  It  was  that,  this  being 
a  wealthy  and  a  great  and  powerful  Na- 
tion, we  were  imder  some  lort  of  an  obli- 
gation  to   force   peace,   our   economic 
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OJa  75  h.ivii.^  been  coined.  If  all  the  bul- 
lion purch.ised  up  to  September  1,  1893,  wore 
couied  the  number  of  fcllver  dollars  in  excess 
of  the  Treasury  ml  tes  th.'u  outstanding  would 
bo  *60,3 18.741. 


lieve  reliably,  that  under  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration  silver  certificates  call- 
ing for  so  many  silver  dollars  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  to  be  returned  on  demand  have 
on  preseutaiion  Leeu  paid  In  gold. 


in  a  pitilul  position,  unle.ss  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Conrire.ss  who  are  interested 
in  agriculture,  as  well  as  humanity,  de- 
fend the  rmhts  of  this  type  of  unoi- 
ganized  farmers. 


A1914 
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theories,  and  our  theories  of  government 
upon  the  whole  world,  even  though  we 
had  to  convince  and  convert  the  recalci- 
trant by  the  use  of  tht'  sword  or  its  more 
modern  equivalent,  boinbs. 

The  mallt'd  fist  wa.s  concealed  in  the 
velvet  glove  of  the  "four  freedoms." 
Having,  then,  either  exterminated  or 
subjucated  other  nations,  we  were  to  sur- 
render our  independence,  adopt  a  doc- 
trine of  inttrdf'pendence,  police  and  feed 
the  world,  and.  of  late,  furni.sh  the  gold 
and  th<'  re.^ources  to  e.stabli.sh  an  inter- 
national bank  Perhaps  you  would  have 
gained  no  profit  from  that  banking  sys- 
tem, but  .someone,  by  preference  those  of 
foreign  countries  and  their  associates  in 
this  country,  would  have  been  enabled  to 
stabilize  their  incomes. 

Wallace,  as  you  know,  has  been 
preaching  to  the  American  worker  and 
taxpayer  this  doctrine  of  giving  away 
everything,  even  your  shirt,  for,  lo,  these 
many  months.  But  Wallace,  if  you  will 
recall,  profited  with  his  hybrid  corn, 
which  made  2  bushels  grow  where  1  had 
grown  before,  even  while  he  insisted  that 
farmers  cut  down  their  acreage.  The  re- 
sult of  his  policy  was  lo  produce  as  much 
«s  before.  But  one  incidental  advantage 
was  that  Wallace  sold  more  hybrid  corn. 

Another  typical  uplifter  and  dogooder 
is  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes.  He. 
like  Wallace  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
whose  mileage  seems  to  have  been  in  no 
way  limited  by  either  the  travel,  gas-,  or 
rubber-rationing  program,  insists  that 
everyone — except  present  company — 
should  contribute  to  the  war. 

The  farmer's  son.  the  farmer's  brother, 
the  factory  worker,  and.  in  short,  every 
able-bodied  citizen  should  go  to  war. 
shoulder  a  gun,  and  march  away  to  the 
beat  of  drum  and  the  waving  of  the  flag. 
But  not  Ickes'  hired  man.  His  attitude 
Is  set  forth  so  clearly,  so  concLsely.  and 

SO  accurately  by  Prank  C.  Waldrop  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  this  morn- 
ing that  it  is  printed  herewith.  It  is  sls 
follows: 

ICKU     SETS     AN     EXAMPI  K 

(By  Frank  C    Waldrcpt 

Tl^at  sassy  talk  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Ickea  concerning  draft  deferments 
ouglit  to  lae  a  great  morale  booster  for  the 
downtrodden  private  businessman  who  notes 
the  Federal  Gcvernment  h.is  840, .S78  men  cf 
draft  age  on  its  pay  roll  and  wishes  he  had 
the  uerve  to  ask  his  draft  Ixjard  to  leave  Just 
one  young  man  behind  to  do  the  he.ivy  work 
of  business  administration  and  learn  the 
trade  so  there  wHl  be  somebody  to  ilU  the 
shoes  of  the  next  old  fellow  to  pop  off  from 
overwork  and  heart  strain. 

Ickes  in  his  appearance  before  House 
Military  Adalrs  sut>committce  investigating 
draft  dodgers  In  the  Federal  departments 
gave  out  to  the  effect  that  he  has  asked  de- 
terment for  not  too  many  but  too  few  young 
men  in  the  Interior  Department  He  wants 
good  people  on  the  Job  around  his  place,  he 
said,  as  if  that  were  some  special  Idea  of 
hLs  own  coinage,  and  then  he  snooted  the 
congressional  coramittee  thusly: 

"I  must  report  to  j'ou  that  I  propose,  to 
the  extent  of  my  restricted  powers,  from  now 
on  to  make  more  requests  for  deferment  " 

He  Isn't  Joking.  He  has  set  the  pace  for 
hts  Department  by  writing  a  yard-long  letter 
to  a  local  draft  board  demanding  deferment 
for  the  Honorable  Hbe  Fortas.  his  Under  Sec- 
retary. 


The  Honorable  Fortas,  who  Is  32  years  of 
age.  able-l)odled,  and  a  red-hot  follower  In 
days  past,  makes  910.000  a  year  as  Ickes' 
understudy  His  wife,  Carolyn,  puts  aside  a 
tidy  15.600  per  annum  also,  as  a  Department 
of  Justice  attorney. 

There  are  no  children  or  other  dependents. 
The  Honorable  and  Mrs  Fortas  are  a  typical 
couple  of  the  sort  ordinarily  being  torn 
astmder  by  the  demands  of  the  draft.  He  Is 
able  to  stand  the  rigors  of  military  service, 
and  she  Is  able  to  support  herself  The  Hcjh- 
orable  Kortaa.  therefore,  wtjuld  by  now  doubt- 
less be  in  uniform,  except  that  Greatheart 
Ickes  has  stepped  m  to  save  the  day 

Greatheart  .says  he  practically  couldn't  get 
throuRh  his  day's  work  without  the  H<inor- 
able  Fortas.  a  man  of  highly  specialized  tal- 
ents, at  his  elbow.  You  may.  therefore,  won- 
der what  the  recorl  is.  on  under  secretaries 

When  Ickes  took  ever  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  there  *as  no  under  secretary  at 
all.  Theodore  A.  V/alter  wms  appointed  Fir^t 
A.s.sl.stant  Secret;iry  and  did  all  the  work  now 
given  to  an  Under  Secretary,  as  had  first  as- 
sistant fcecretariea  In  all  preceding  adminis- 
trations. 

But  on  August  .'i.  1935.  Ickea  got  him  an 
Under   Secretary,    by   nniue   Charles   West. 

Three  years  lftt?r  Ickes  removed  Wests 
desk,  and  locked  the  door  as  a  gentle  hint 
th.it  he  wanted  CJiarlle's  resignation. 

The  next  man  on  the  hot  seat  w.ts  Harry 
Slattery.  who  was  i-hlef  coat  holder  for  Ickes 
from  June  4.  1938,  tintil  January  2  1940.  when 
one  Alvan  J    Wirtz  had  a  whirl  at  the  Job. 

Mr  Wlrtz  resigned  In  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  so  on  July  8.  1941,  former  Repre- 
sentative John  J.  ijempsey.  of  New  Mexico. 
tried  to  make  a  go  of  things,  btit  he  didn't 
have  the  necessary  rubber  backbone 

In  loss  than  a  year.  Dempsey  gladly  left 
for  his  home  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  ran 
for  Governor,  paus  n^  now  and  then  to  mut- 
ter curses  in  the  d  rectlon  of  Washington. 

P  S  He  won.  ar.d  Is  doing  a  good  Job  for 
his  State  today. 

Mr  Kortas  took  over  on  June  25.  1942.  and 
doutailess  is  very  happy  in  his  work— provid- 
ing he  has  a  strong  stomach  and  few  sensl- 
bilitip.'^. 

After   all.    he    has    to    lock    at   Ickes   several 

times  a  day. 

But   on    his   record   he   la 
superior  to  his  predecessors. 

Each  of  these  gents  was  a 
fpctly  capable  of  performing  the  lawyer  s  du 
ties  of  seeing  that  the  Secretary  s  papers  were 
In  order,  and   thai  nothing  was  signed  that 
shouldn't  be  signed. 

That's  about  th«  principal  burden  of  being 
Under  Secretary  if  the  Interior,  aside  from 
the  special  burden  of  having  to  look  at  Irke.s 
and  listen  tt)  him 

And  each  of  Fortas  predecessors  was  past 
38.  and  several  had  dependents,  too.  They 
were  not  draft  material  then  nor  would  they 
be  today.  Men  of  their  a^e  and  qualiflca- 
tions  are  available  today  If  Ickes  wants  any 
such  around  him. 

B'Jt  Greatheart  has  other  plans  His  fresh 
talk  to  the  congressional  Investigators  r-.m 
to  the  effect  that  he  needed  good  men,  who 
are  hard  to  find.  Also,  that  young  men  could 
Work  harder  than  older  ones. 

Furtas  Is  younc  and  he  suits  Ickes.  He 
holds  the  papers  right  side  up  so  the  old  man 
won't  sign  them  backward. 

All  true.  Yet  M/hat  draft  board  Is  giving 
a  break  to  any  prl-'ate  business  In  this  coun- 
try on  such  grounis? 

On  the  contrary,  business  Is  being  told  to 
close  down  If  it  cant  get  along  with  oldsters, 
girls,  and  any  kind  of  compromise  it  can 
think  up 

If  any  private  eriterprlse  were  to  face  up  to 
a  draft  Ixiard  wl.h  the  kind  of  impudent 
backchat  Ickes  gave  the  congressional  Investl- 


not    particularly 
lawyer,  nnd  per- 


gators.  sometxxly  would  call  for  a  cop.  and 
the  btisinese  Involved  would  suffer. 

Why  is  Ickes  allowed  to  run  his  outfit  on 
luxury  lines  when  taxpaying  companies  ar.d 
citizens  have  to  take  the  best  they  can  get 
and  like  it? 

Why  should  any  Federal  department  today 
set  an  example  of  going  after  "mere,  not  les'." 
exemptions,  hard  up  as  this  country  Is  for 
manpower? 

The  Hotise  Committee  on  M.litary  Affairg 
doesn't  have  to  swallow  Insult*  from  Ickes. 

He  has  set  a  bad  example  to  the  country  in 
saying  he  Is  going  to  fight  to  keep  his  men 
out  of  the  draft  even  though  older  men  to 
replace  them  might  l>e  had. 

He  has  asked  for  some  congressional  dis- 
cipline Is  there  anybrdy  up  on  the  Hill  with 
nerve  enough  to  dish  out  same? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  your  boy  is  in  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  Guadalcanal,  North  Africa, 
Iceland.  Greenland,  or  the  Aleutians,  or 
just  .somewhere  here  in  America,  remem- 
ber that,  according  to  Ickes'  theory,  he 
was  not  needed  here  at  home.  But  Ickes' 
understudy,  Fortas,  who  draws  down 
$10,000  a  year  and  whose  wife.  Carolyn 
Fortas,  takes  a  neat  $5,600  per  year,  as  a 
Department  of  Justice  attorney,  are  both 
essential  to  Ickes'  program. 

It  is  about  time  that  those  who  were  ,so 
anxious  that  we  get  into  the  war  begin 
to  make  a  little  sacrifice  themselves,  in- 
stead of  loading  it  all  on  George. 


The  Liquor  Trust  or  Monopoly  and 
Hold-tfae-Line  Order 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or    KrNTT<-KT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday   April  20.  1943 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  ol 
the  United  States  are  vitally  Interested 
in  seeing  that  the  President's  hold-the- 
line  order  against  inflafion  is  carried  out 
without  re.spect  to  persons  or  interests 
Under  the  recent  freezing  order  of  the 
Manpower  Commission  the  plowman's 
hands  are  frozen  to  the  plow;  the  miner's 
to  his  pick,  and  the  welder's  to  his  torch 
War  is  no  occasion  for  profit  to  anyone, 
and  yet,  while  most  Americans  are  seek- 
ing to  cooperate  In  this  hold-the-line 
program,  I  want  to  present  to  the  House 
information  of  a  flagrant  and  inexcus- 
able violation  of  the  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
liquor  tru;;t  to  pain  a  monopoly  in  thij. 
industry'.  The  Big  Four  in  this  industry 
is  composed  of  McKesson  L  Robbins,  Na- 
tional Distillery,  American  Distillery,  and 
Schenley. 

Let  me  pre.sent  a  few  examples  of  their 
inflationary  operations.  About  January- 
1.  1943.  McKesson  &  Robbins  bought  the 
Fairfield  Distillery  at  Bardstown,  Ky., 
that  had  for  many  years  used  the  brand 
name  "Pride  of  Nelson,"  a  liquor  with  a 
good  reputation  that  was  a  straight 
bourbon  whi.sky,  but  this  brand  was  im- 
mediately withdrawn  from  the  market. 


A  1  Q  I  ^ 


APPT?\TnTV   TTk  TUT?  mvnp iTcc T A V  A  T    PT/mpn 


ana  jsa  c  neai.  lur  iaBb«i]\;c,  ui  uic  v^uiu- 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  realizing  that 
we  are  now  engaged  in  this  investigaUon. 


teresta  «■  Ita  iOD%  ana  Ditter  nonuiiy  «o  rmrux 
Security  AdmlnUtratlon.  The  Farm  Bureau, 
it  ahotild  be  r«xi«mbered.  haa  exerted  lU  very 


would  want  to  bring  in  a  biU  imder   a       considerable  political  power  to  wreck  tHe  anU- 


a  wealthy  and  a  great  and  powerful  Na- 
tion, we  were  under  some  lort  of  an  obli- 
gation  to   force   peace,   our   economic 
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The  owner  of  $25,000  of  this  stock,  which 
he  at  all  times  previous  to  this  fabulous 
and  exorbitant  sale  had  offered  at  sale 
for  $400  for  the  entire  $25,000.  received 
for  his  portion  of  the  stock  the  simi  of 
$102,000. 

Let  us  look  at  another  case.  About 
January  1.  1943,  the  Cimimings  Distil- 
lery at  Athertonville.  Ky.,  was  sold  to 
one  of  the  Big  Pour.  Its  stock  had  never 
sold  better  than  90  cents  per  share,  but 
in  this  sale  the  stock  was  bought  for 
$13.50  per  share.  All  their  old  estab- 
lished brands  were  Immediately  with- 
drawn from  the  market  and  nothing  re- 
leased to  replace  them.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  must  be  apparent  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  In  withdrawing 
these  brands  from  the  market  a  short- 
age is  made  to  appear  and  a  cheap  blend 
of  whisky  can  be  substituted,  and  no 
douDt  will  be  sub.stituted  on  a  large  scale 
at  unprecedented  profits. 

Let  us  take  another  ca.«;e.  About  April 
1.  1943.  the  National  Distillery  and  Mc- 
Kesson L  Robbins  bought  out  the  Glen- 
coe  Ehstillery  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  which 
they  paid  approximately  three  and  one- 
half  million  dollars.  This  distillery  cost 
approximately  $270  000  to  build.  The 
buyer  paid  for  30,000  barrels  of  whisky 
at  the  price  of  $2.25  per  gallon,  although 
the  O.  P.  A.'s  ceiling  on  old  wliisky  is 
$1.21  per  gallon.  About  5.000  barrels  of 
1942  distillation  was  figured  at  $2  per 
gallon,  while  the  ceiling  by  the  O.  P.  A. 
is  fixed  at  89  cents  per  gallon,  so  the 
sal3  of  this  5.000  gallons  was  $1.11  In 
excess  of  the  ceiling  price.  How  can 
these  concerns  do  this  sort  of  thing  in 
violation  of  the  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  prices? 
Let  the  O.  P.  A.  answer. 

And  now  let  s  look  at  the  latest  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  whisky  monopoly  to 
gain  control  of  another  independent. 
On  or  alx>ut  April  10,  1943,  the  Amer- 
ican Distillery  and  the  firm  of  McKes- 
son &  Robbins  contracted  to  buy  the 
T.  W.  Samuels  Co.  at  Deatsville.  Ky., 
for  the  sum  of  approximately  $13,000,- 
000.  The  paid-in  capital  stock  of 
this  company  is  valued  at  $100  per 
share,  and  It  is  estimated  there  are 
about  10,000  shares  of  this  stock  Why 
is  their  stock  suddenly  worth  13  for 
I?  Let  the  O.  P.  A.  answer  that 
one.  One  individual.  I  am  reliably 
informed,  has  10  shares  of  this  stock  for 
which  he  paid  $1,000,  and  he  is  now 
being  offered  $10,000  for  his  share  by 
the  Whisky  Trust.  How  can  you  justify 
holding  the  line  all  along  the  way 
against  workingmen.  farmers,  and  ev- 
eryone else,  and  allowing  this  fellow  to 
dispose  of  his  holdings  at  an  inflationary 
value  of  13  times  their  real  worth? 
Again  the  O.  P.  A.  should  answer,  or 
perhaps  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  should  take  a  hand. 

This  concern  has  on  hand  approxi- 
mately 125.000  barrels  of  whisky,  which 
at  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  price  is  worth  about 
$7,000,000.  The  distillery  and  ware- 
hou.<;es  at  very  best  are  not  worth  more 
thr.n  one  million,  or  a  total  of  $8.0C0.000. 
N^.erthele.-s.  five  million  extia  is  be- 
ing paid  for  this  distillery  In  excess  of 


Its  Inventory  value.  Now  in  this  deal 
the  wholesalers  have  already  been  In- 
formed that  the  old  reliable  brand  name 
of  T.  W.  Samuels  is  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  market  and  that  no  more  will 
be  available,  although  from  the  Gov- 
ernment records  they  now  have  on  hand 
125.000  barrels.  This,  too.  is  monopo- 
listic practice  to  create  p.n  Imaginary 
shortage.  The  American  Distillery, 
which  is  now  negotiating  to  ^uy  Sam- 
uels, in  October  1942,  bought  the  Ben 
Burke  Co.  at  Boston.  Ky..  for  $19,000.- 
000.  They  withdrew  all  of  the  old  well- 
known  Mr.  Boston  whisky  and  the 
Ben  Burke  brands,  and  substituted  in 
their  place  a  number  of  blends  with  new^ 
names  at  much  higher  prices. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  way  these  pur- 
chasers intend  to  pay  for  their  products. 
They  are  getting  a  portion  of  the  money 
by  a  practical  form  of  assessment  of  the 
wholesalers  throughout  the  territory 
which  they  serve.  Certain  wholesalers 
have  been  called  by  officials  of  this  com- 
pany and  told  to  send  New  York  drafts 
for  $100,000  and  that  in  retiUTi  they 
would  be  given  a  contract  for  10.000 
cases  of  whisky,  to  be  delivered  over  the 
next  15  months.  The  wholesalers  are 
without  anything  to  sell.  They  must 
either  put  up  the  money  or  continue  to 
be  without  business.  As  a  consequence, 
some  of  them  have  already  put  up  their 
share  of  the  money.  Here  is  how  these 
purchasers  make  the  present  stocks  pay 
the  exorbitant  and  fabulous  prices  which 
they  are  paying  for  these  remaining  in- 
dependent distilleries  in  order  to  effect 
their  monopoly.  They  take  1  gallon 
of  T.  W.  Samuels  whisky  and  blend  it 
with  spirits  or  new  whisky  and  make 
4  or  5  gallons,  or  even  more,  for  this  1 
gallon,  and  they  then  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket under  a  new  brand  name  and  sell  It. 
in  some  instances,  higher  than  the  old 
brand  originally  sold  for.  This  is  a 
problem  which  the  O.  P.  A.  should  im- 
mediately Investigate,  for  this  practice 
of  paying  fabulous  and  fictitious  prices 
could  not  be  continued  except  through 
the  aid,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  of 
that  branch  of  O.  P.  A.  that  has  super- 
vision over  these  matters,  and  if  we  are 
to  "hold  the  line."  the  O.  P.  A.  must  move 
immediately  to  stop  this  practice,  which 
is  not  only  destroying  a  great  industry 
in  my  State,  but  is  breaking  the  line 
against  inflation  and  making  the  line 
harder  to  hold  for  the  others  who  seek 
to  follow  suit.  The  problem  also  ap- 
plies to  the  Department  of  Justice  Anti- 
trust Division.  We  ought  to  call  in  an- 
other Thurman  Arnold. 

It  is  estimated  that  whereas  in  1938 
tliere  were  68  independent  distillerie*  in 
my  State,  there  are  now  about  8.  The 
end  of  this  policy  means  that  the  big  four 
win  control  the  entire  industry  in  Amer- 
ica, and  then  the  matter  of  prices  and 
quality  wUl  be  controlled  completely  by 
this  monopoly.  Kentucky,  the  home  of 
good  liquor,  has  been  hit  hard  under  the 
belt  by  this  Liquor  Trust.  Note  the 
headline  carried  in  Sunday's  Courier 
Journal.  "Who's  got  the  bourbon? 
Liquor  stores  here  havent." 
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REMARKS 


HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or  nraiAMA 
m  THB  HOU8I  OP  REPRI8KNTATIVI8 
Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  LANDI8.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  a 
banner  year  on  the  farm  in  1942.  due  to 
unusually  favorable  weather  conditions, 
improved  seed,  more  modernised  farm 
equipment  plus  a  wartime  demand  and 
an  in.sured  market.  We  produced  14  per- 
cent more  than  we  did  in  1941  and  12  per- 
cent more  than  we  did  in  the  previous 
record  year  of  1937. 

Vegetables  were  a  major  source  of  farm 
income  last  year.  Commercial  vegetable 
production  in  1942  broke  all  records. 
Acreage  was  increased  about  18  percent 
in  principal  crops  for  canning  and  proc- 
essing. Production  of  tomatoes,  com. 
peas,  lima  beans,  and  string  beans  for 
canning  increased  13  percent.  Canned 
kraut  and  beets  were  reduced  by  restric- 
tions on  cans.  Cucumbers  were  reduced 
because  of  labor  problems. 

The  acreage  of  vegetables  for  market 
was  about  1  to  6  percent  less,  but  pro- 
duction was  about  4  percent  higher  than 
any  previous  season.  New  production 
records  were  established  for  carrots,  cel- 
ery, lettuce,  onions,  and  tomatoes.  The 
cantaloup  and  watermelon  crops  were 
among  the  smallest  in  the  last  12  years. 

VSGCTABU   SMOKTAaX 

This  year  the  outlook  for  food  pro- 
duction does  not  appear  so  good.  The 
favorable  conditions  are  moisture.  Im- 
proved seed,  wartime  demand,  and  the 
anticipated  fair  price.  The  unfavorable 
conditions  are  frosts,  scarcity  of  farm 

labor,  and  reduced  plantings.  The  Ag- 
riculture Situation  announces  that  there 
will  be  an  11  percent  reduction  in  vege- 
tables in  1943.  Therefore  we  must  urge 
the  importance  of  victory  gardens  to 
supplement  part  of  the  vegetable  short- 
age. Our  Nation  has  already  lost  10  to 
15  percent  of  the  1943  vegeUble  pack 
due  to  delay,  bungling  and  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  practical  agriculture 
by  the  bureaucrats. 

Some  of  the  immediate  problems  of  the 
processors  are  the  difficulties  of  secur- 
ing labor,  the  lade  of  adequate  machin- 
ery, the  question  of  reasonable  prices 
along  with  1943  grade  labeUng.  Unless 
we  have  some  action  to  aid  the  proces- 
sors in  the  next  few  days  the  Nation  will 
lose  30  percent  of  the  1943  pack.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  producers  and  processors 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  at  a  loss. 
The  American  people  are  willing  to  pay  a 
few  cents  more  for  food  rather  than  do 
without.  As  for  example,  if  Indiana 
canners  were  to  get  the  proper  price  for 
canned  tomatoes  it  would  only  cost  the 
consumer  49  cents  more  per  person,  for 
the  entire  year,  if  one  used  all  of  his 
ration  coupons  for  canned  tomatoes.  If 
the  Government  adds  subsidies  tt  would 
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lur  wiB  «<jjiur«ime  ADC  forias.  nis  uuaer  oec- 
rtlary. 


backchat  ickes  gave  th«  congressional  investi-  1  mediately  withdrawn  from  the  market 
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cost  the  consumer  about  71*2  cents  more. 
Whrlher  you  increase  the  price  or  Rive 
subsidifs.  the  money  will  come  out  of 
the  consumers'  pockets  ju>l  the  .same. 

INFLATION 

I  realize  that  some  farm  prices  are  high 
enoufrh  but  veRctable  prices  are  too  low. 
Every  time  someone  mentions  f^iving  the 
farmers  a  small  increase  in  order  for  him 
to  make  a  liviriK,  we  hear  the  cry  of  in- 
flation. A  small  increase  of  49  cents  per 
jx>rson  each  year  will  not  cause  inflation. 
We  will  have  real  inflation  if  we  do  not 
produce  enouRh  food  for  our  domestic 
population.  An  abundant  food  produc- 
tion IS  our  best  ^;uaranty  against  in- 
flation. 

BI  ACK    MARKETS 

In  the  First  World  War  we  stimulated 
production  by  Mivin^  rea.sonable  prices 
and  thus  obtained  results.  We  increased 
our  export  food  supply  to  Europe  from 
3.500  000  tons  to  18  000  000  ton.^.  Very 
few  black  markets  developed  in  this 
period  because  rea.sonable  prices  were 
adju.sted  close  to  the  farm  as  po.ssible 
and  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  were 
only  a.ssured  of  a  reasonable  profit  in 
handlmK  the  distribution  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Today  under  the  present  system 
we  have  many  black  markets  because 
prices  were  adjusted  from  the  consumer 
instead  of  from  near  tht>  producer  at 
which  point  the  adjustment  should  have 
oriKinated.  It  does  not  take  a  geniu-s  to 
d«'c;de  on  reasonable  prices.  I  prefer 
fair  prices  to  sub.sidies  because  sub.sidies 
are  economically  un.sound  and  vicious. 
Producers  and  processors  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bureaucrats  under  the 
-  ijubsidy  system.  Subsidies  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  than  fair  prices. 

Unless  we  have  action,  now,  it  will  be 
too  late.  We  are  already  too  late  for 
some  areas.  .1  understand  that  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
canners  themselves  have  been  working 
for  months  to  give  the  canners  and  proc- 
essors the  green  light  to  produce  a  max- 
imum 1943  pack.  The  O.  P.  A.  is  hold- 
ing up  the  ma.ximum  production  pack. 
The  farmers  and  proce.ssors  of  Indiana 
and  America  want  to  produce  the  food 
to  win  the  war.  If  we  do  not  ret  imme- 
diate action  the  O.  P.  A,  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department  mu.st  shoulder  the 
lespi-insibility  of  any  future  food  short- 
age. They  must  face  the  criticism  that 
will  result  from  a  food  shortage.  I 

rOOD  CONnCUNCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  believe  that 
instead  of  holding  a  world  food  confer- 
ence on  how  to  distribute  the  food  not 
yet  produced,  we  should  have  a  national 
food  conference  to  present  a  program 
that  Will  enable  us  to  produce  enough  i 
food  in  the  United  States  to  feed  our 
armed  forces,  our  civilians,  and  as.si.st  our 
allies.  For  example,  the  policies  of  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  O.  P.  A.  and  Agricul- 
ture Department  have  already  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  currently  purcha.se 
a  pound  of  potatoes  in  the  market  place, 
and  their  regulations  have  arrested  the 
flow  of  dry  beans  in  certain  areas  from 
the  primary  producer  i  the  farmer)  into 
market  channels.  Othor  food  products 
are  in  a  similar  po.siuon  rwht  now.     The 


O.  P.  A.  and  Agriculture  Department 
bottlenecks  must  be  removed  or  we  will 
do  well  to  provide  food  for  our  armed 
forces  and  oui'  civilian  population,  even 
to  a  less  modeiate  degree  than  now. 


Post-War  Vampire  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HO'jJ;E  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tncsdiy.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
i  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  thoughtful  and  elo- 
quent address  delivered  by  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Ploeser  I 
before  the  Better  Builders  As.sociation  of 
Ononda«a  County.  State  of  New  York,  at 
their  annual  banquet  in  my  home  city  of 
Syracuse,  on  April  14.  1943: 

Po.st-War    Vampire    Planning    EroNo.MY 
It  Is  now  reported  that  about  250  commls- 
si.'.iis.  agencU's,  committees,  and  associations 
and  m^titutes  are  malting  plans  tor  America 
and   the  world   when   the  war  end.s. 

It  is  nbuut  time  that  the  Com;ress  of  tl:e 
United  States  began  to  do  sumcthlng  about 
the  subject  of  post-war  economy  for  America. 
Unfortunately,  the  whole  subject  of  plan- 
ning for  the  p(  «t-war  world  has  been  brought 
Into  disrepute  because  of  some  of  the  fan- 
tastic schemes  which  have  had  the  most 
advertising  It  has  been  hurt  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  very  word  "planning  '  is  asso- 
ciated wi  h  the  philosophy  of  those  who  want 
to  run  the  country  and  tlie  world  by  vast 
armies  of  bureaucracies  and  by  the  baleful 
institution  of  executive  directives. 

strip  C0NCR£&S 

When  you  loolt  at  some  of  these  plans  you 
wUl  be  very  much  surprised,  becauae  some  of 
these  pluns^  plans  proposed  by  some  very  in- 
fluential people  in  this  Government — Include 
stripping  from  the  Congress  most  of  Its 
powers  to  perform  Its  functions  under  the 
Constitution  Such  a  move  would  amount 
to  political  revolution  and  conversion  from  a 
republican  form  of  Government  to  a  fasclstic 
type  state. 

OKnCIAt.    PLANNING    ACENCTTS 

There  are  two  atrencles  In  the  Government 
that  ha\e  l)een  authorized  to  do  the  official 
planning  for  this  administration  One  of 
them  Is  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  The  other  Is  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  The  National  Resources  Plannli.g 
Board  is  svjppt^sed  to  be  making  plans  for  the 
United  States  when  peace  returns  The 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  In  addition  to 
handling  the  war  problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  economic  front,  is  also  planning 
for  tlie  social  and  economic  set-up  of  the 
whole  world  after  the  war.  "Global  plan- 
ning'  is  the  mouth-filling  word  that  is  used 
by  these  a:.;eiicies  to  describe  their   function 

But  there  is  one  thing  about  the  p'.ans 
that  are  being  made  by  these  bixUes  which 
ought  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  all  Amer- 
icans I  think  It  Is  a  fair  statement  that 
Americans  generally  have  confidence  in 
America  s  future  and  In  cur  ability  Ui  make 
the  pre.sent  economic  and  social  system  work 
We  have  not  asked  for  some  other  economic 
syi-tem    in    its   place.       . 

In  my  opinion,   no  planning  group  should 
be  entrusttU   with  this  grave  subject,  which    i 


starts  out  with  the  conviction  that  the  pi-e?- 
ent  system  is  done  for.  is  outdated,  and  ought 
to  be  scrapped  The  only  result  which  we  oan 
hope  for  from  such  planners  is  a  program  to 
destroy  our  system 

rREE  enterprise  done 

Both  these  agencies — the  National  Re- 
fcources  Planning  Board  and  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare— so  far  as  their  planning  ac- 
tivities are  concerned,  are  convinced  that  the 
present  economic  system  is  tlni.-iied  Of 
course,  they  do  not  tell  lu^  that  frankly  They 
do  not  dare  to  say  that  to  ns  in  the  literature 
they  publl.'-h.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
continually  protestif-K  that  their  plans  are  all 
made  to  rehabilitate  tlie  capitalistic  system. 
Nothing  Is  more  false.  If  you  will  go  to  their 
writings  and  addresses  and  their  t>ooks,  you 
Will  And  that  they  have  already  put  them- 
selves on  record  that  our  present  system  Is 
Just  about  finished  and  that  the  only  hope  of 
the  free  enterprise  .system  surviving  Is  by 
taking  the  Government  in  as  a  partner  Mind 
you.  the  Government  Is  to  be  the  senior  part- 
ner, and.  by  the  way.  the  partner  who  will 
put  up  all  the  mcney. 

rRC.NTIEH   cone 

.        They  h.-we  advertised  to  the  world  that  cur 
j    frontier    is    gone,    that    our    popuiation    ex- 
pansion has  slowed  down   to  a  snails  pace. 
that     our     technological     development      has 
matured,   and   that   there    are.   thereiore,   no 
Important        Inventions       or       devices       or 
changes  in  forms  of  production  in  sight      I. 
lor   one.   think    such   statements   are    utterly 
Insupportable.     I  do  not  believe  that   inven- 
tion and  Ingenuity  and  srier.ce  Is  done  In  this 
country.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  we  have 
Just   started       I    read   a   piece    the   other   day 
,    written    nearly    15    years    ago    by    one    of    the 
.    greatest  scientists  in  this  country— Dr  Whit- 
I    ney,  then  head  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Gen- 
^    eral  Electric  Co,  the  man  who  was  for  years 
the    assf)clate    and    ccllergue    of    the    famous 
I    Dr   Stelnmetz     In  which  he  said  that  In  the 
field  of  electricity  alone,   In   spite  of  all   the 
,    wonderful   progre.ss   that   ha.=   been   made,  we 
have  hardly  scratched  the  surface.     Dr    Whit- 
ney listed  a  group  of  subjects  on  which  scien- 
tists were  working  which  he  said  were  certain 
to  be  developed  and  which  would  produce  the 
greatest   revolution    In    the   ways   of  life   and 
methods  of  production  that  this  country  has 
j    ever  knoA-n     Can  you  imagine  entrustlrg  the 
I    planning  of  the  future  of  this  country  to  a 
i    group  of  men  who  t)egin  with  the  defeatist 
a.ssumption    that  our  free   enterprise   system 
Is   dying   and    that    science    has    already    ex- 
hausted Itiself  in  the  field  of  industry''     While 
I    they   are   making   these   pronouncf ments   the 
!    World  is  at  war  and  the  fertile  mind  of  man 
Is  spawning  Incredible  Improvements  in  trans- 
I    portatlon  and  prtxluctlon,  which  will  recast 
I    the  world  in  times  of  peace.     The  psychology 
of   these   planners  Is   in   no  way   progreivslve 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  psychology  of  a  dark 
age  advocated  only  by  defeatists. 

These  men  -these  economists  of  tlie  Na- 
tl' nal  Resources  Plannlns?  Board  and  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  -  have  decided 
I  that  our  only  hope  Is  to  throw  private  busi- 
ness Into  the  arms  of  the  Government,  to 
make  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  great  Investtir,  to  have  this  Government 
go  on  year  after  year  when  the  war  ends, 
borrowing  countle.-s  billions  of  dollars  and 
spending  the^e  dollars  In  order  to  create  in- 
come for  the  American  people  Business.  In- 
dustry, they  say,  will  no  longer  borrow  the 
savings  of  the  people  because  the  opp<irtu- 
nity  for  profitable  Investment  has  disap- 
peared or  at  least  h.is  become  so  limited  that 
a  man  with  money  to  inxest  cannot  find  a 
place  to  invest  It  Therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment must  do  the  borrowing  and  spend  these 
billions  year  after  ve.ir  In  order  to  keep  rur 
people  :it  work.  Such  is  the  defeatist  jh;- 
Icsi'pliy. 
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•OUOWKD  MONXT 

For  the  last  10  years  we  hare  b«en  rocking 
along  spending  yearly  borrowed  tUions  and 
spending  them  on  Work  Projects  Admlnls- 
Uatton  and  Public  Works  Administration  and 
other  alphabetical  agencies  to  keep  jseople  at 
work  A  great  many  perfectly  honest  men 
believed  that  thte  wms  n«c«ssary.  They  said 
we  had  gotten  Into  a  Jam.  that  the  great 
pump  of  American  bUBlncaa  which  pumps 
wages  and  other  payments  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  constitutes  the  atkmal  In- 
come had  broken  down.  They  thought  that 
this  pump  was  uu.  of  orde.  and  that  it  needed 
prinuQg,  and  they  said:  "Let  us  pend  m.  few 
biliiOD  dollars  to  get  thl«  pump — the  pump 
of  private  Industry — slaried  ag^ln."  And  so 
Congress  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
around  three  billions  But  that  didn't  work 
Then  It  authorized  the  expenditure  of  still 
more  billions  and  It  kept  it  up  right  up  to 
1940.  before  the  wtjt,  until  we  had  poured, 
all  told,  abcut  •27,000.000.000  Into  the  pump 
Well,  obvkjualy  after  that  ■  lot  ol  honest- 
minded  men  be^n  to  ask  themselves  If  this 
was  sorb  a  g'^vx:  plan.  The  aovernment 
didn't  have  any  other  plan.  The  OOTcmment 
today  has  no  other  plan  And  then  along 
caixM  the  apostles  erf  the  new  economics,  aome 
oI  then'  fron  Harrard  University,  if  you 
please,  and  aald:  "Why,  gentiemen.  what  you 
have  been  doing  U  the  correct  thing.  You 
have  been  proceeding  aocording  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  a£  developed  by  the  new 
economics.  The  only  trouble  Is  that  you 
have  not  been  spending  enough.  Tou  should 
spend  mere." 

Mr  Rexford  Tiigwell  said;  "We  have  not 
produced  recovery  because  we  have  t>or- 
rowed  and  spent  only  three  billions  a  year." 
He  declared  that  we  should  borrow  and 
spend  at  least  tU.000.000.000  a  year  Borne  of 
these  economists  say  we  should  spend  ten  bll- 
UoTM  and  others  go  as  high  as  thirty  billions, 
but  tbey  all  say  unless  the  Government 
does  this  our  whole  ecooomk:  life  will 
collapse. 

Now.  you  can  Unai^ne  how  pleasant  all 
this  was  to  those  who  bad  been  spending 
without  eSect  and  who  were  getting  discour- 
aged when  these  ectuwrnista  patted  them 
on  the  back  and  told  them:  "Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged. You  are  on  the  right  track.  All 
you  hsve  to  do  la  to  double  and  triple  and 
quadruple  your  spendings." 

WeU.  you  know  what  they  did.  They 
brought  these  men  to  Washington  and  they 
made  them  the  thinkers  in  chief  ol  these 
planning  group*  that  I  have  been  talking 
about  These  are  the  men  who  are  making 
plans.  Of  course,  they  are  planning  proj- 
ects— bridges,  roads,  tunnels  through  the 
mountains  and  under  the  rivers,  vast  enter- 
prises of  all  sorts  which  will  cost  ten,  fifteen. 
twenty,  or  thirty  billions  a  year,  but  the  proj- 
ects they  plan  are  not  the  Important  thing. 
The  Important  thing  Is  the  principle,  the 
theory  that  Is  at  the  bottom  of  all  tiMlr  plan- 
ning, namely,  that  It  mwt  all  be  done  in 
order  to  provide  the  Oovernment  with  means 
for  borrowing  and  spending  more  billions. 

These  men  have  not  been  planning.  Their 
plans  were  made  before  they  got  to  Wash- 
ington They  are  doctrinaires.  They  are  a 
bunch  of  schematic  philosophers  who  have 
a  theory  as  to  how  our  Government,  our 
society,  our  economic  system  ought  to  be 
revolutionized  Tliey  have  not  invited  any- 
body in  to  confer  with  them  Tliey  have 
not  sought  to  bring  tocether  the  best  ex- 
perts In  all  ttelds,  to  get  the  product  of  the 
best  brains  in  the  country  on  this  greatest 
and  moat  baffling  of  problems.  They  have 
ttoelr  min<ti  made  itp  and  they  have  been 
scheming  and  contriving  to  put  their  own 
new  school  of  social  thought  into  operation 
in  this  country.  They  have  been  using 
planning  as  a  cloak  to  change  our  economic 
life.     They    have   t>een    using   the    planning 


function  as  a  cover  to  put  Into  effect  their 
own  pectUtar  doctrines — doctrines,  mind  you. 
which  the  overwhelming  weight  of  economic 
opinion  rejects.  Leader,  among  this  group 
of  "vampire"  economy  doctrlnaries.  is  Dr. 
Alvin  H.  Hansen. 

ctnmNG  roxAs 

One  of  the  earliest  pamphlets  of  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  is  entitled  "After 
the  War — Full  Employment,"  published  In 
Jiuiuary  1842.  This  pamphlet  was  prepared 
for  the  Board  by  Dr.  Alvln  H.  Hansen  and  is 
so  labeled.  This  Is  one  of  the  pamphlets 
officially  described  by  the  Board  In  Novem- 
ber 1942  as  offering  Its  underlying  objectives 
and  guiding  Ideas. 

In  this  pamphlet  Dr  Hansen  lays  down  the 
proposition  outlined  In  his  book,  namely,  the 
principle  of  the  dual  con»uniptlve  economy, 
in  wlilch  private  business  wUI  produce  the 
goods  and  tbc  Government  will  assume  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  a  sustained  consiunp- 
tlon  (p  S).  Be  descrlbea  this  on  pages  3 
and  4  of  tbc  pamphlet  thus: 

•We  know  from  past  experience  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  done  this  for  Umited 
periods  only  It  has  not  been  able  to  In- 
sure contlnuoas  and  siistalned  demand: 
private  industry  and  Oovernment  together 
must  act  to  maintain  and  increase  output 
and  ixxxxne  suOeiently  to  provide  subatan- 
t'ally  full  employment  " 

Throughout  the  pamphlet  appear  the 
well-known  argumenU  that  appear  In  a 
Hansen's  book.  Fiscal  Policy  and  Business 
Cycles,  and  tbe  Harvard  and  Tufts  kxxtk. 
An  BcoDomlc  Program  for  Amerlean  De- 
mocracy—camdy.  that  (1)  public  debt  Is 
something  very  different  from  private  debt 
bacaiae  private  debU  must  be  paid  and 
public  debte  need  not;  (2)  public  debt  is 
not  a  burden  since  It  increasea  income:  (3) 
the  taxes  coUected  to  meet  Interest  charges 
are  not  lost  aa  tbey  are  paid  right  back, 
largely  to  InstttutKma  that  ben>rt  the  oom- 
munity  as  a  whole;  (4>  public  d>bt  should 
be  tved  as  an  tnstmnient  oC  public  p(Alcy  to 
control  the  aoagnltude  at  the  national  in- 
come, while  tases  are  used  to  effect  lu  dis- 
tribution. 

Dr.  Hansen  suggests  a  post-war  national 
IncooM  budget  as  follows: 

Consumption WO,  000, 000,  000 

Net  cspttal  formation  (In- 
cluding public  works  and 

housing) 10,000.000.000 

Defense  (including  Interna- 
tional Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance CorporaUon) 10,000,000.000 

Since  the  Board  has  offered  this  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Hansen,  Its  most  Influential  adviser, 
as  containing  a  statement  of  "underlying 
objectives"  and  "guiding  ideas,"  there  is  lit- 
tle room  left  to  doubt  that  the  theories  of 
Dr  Hansen  are  ttiose  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  Board's  planning. 

But   this  la  not  all.     Throughout  almost 
all  the  reports  and  pamphlets  Is  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  theory  as  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  all  that  Is  being  dene  by  the  Board. 
Mr   Rexford  TugweU  said  In  1940  that  our 
spending  program  had  failed  to  produce  full 
j    recovery  tiecause  we  had  not  spent  enotigh 
We  had  spent  only   around  three  billion   a 
'    year  whereas  the  Government  should  spend 
twelve    billion.     In    Its    pamphlet.    The    Fu- 
I    ture  of  Transportation,  Issued  In  September 
I    1942,  the  Board  said: 

I  "Inevitable  readjustments  following  the 
j  present  war  will  require  far-reaching  pertlci- 
I  pation  in  productive  Investments  designed 
:  to  stimulate  and  maintain  a  high  level  of 
I  national  Income.  Although  billions  of  dol- 
I  lars  have  been  spent  In  the  past  to  provide 
I  emergency  relief  employment  on  tranjspor- 
tatton  projects,  results  have  been  grossly 
I  Inadequate  in  the  light  ot  what  might  have 
1   been  attained." 


Throughout  all  the  pemphlets  and  reports 
is  the  idea  that  we  have  Iniilt  up  our  national 
Income  during  the  war  by  vat>t  public  ex- 
penditures and  that  the  same  devices  can 
produce  the  same  results  in  peace.  Thus  In 
the  pamphlet  After  Defense — What?,  issued 
Jantiary  1942,  the  Board  says: 

"The  full  employment  and  prosperity 
which  Is  coming  with  the  defense  effort 
proves  that  we  can  have  a  full  employment 
system  and  balance  t  >  productiou-oonsun^- 
Uon  budget  at  a  high  level  if  we  are  de- 
termined to  do  so." 

Indeed  various  membeia  of  the  adminis- 
tration confirm  thif^,  for  they  continually 
assert  that  we  are  going  to  accomplish  all 
the  miracles  of  abundance  when  the  war 
ends  bv  "a  bold  use  of  the  public  credit." 
Mr.  w'allacs  and  Mr  Milo  Perkins  of  the 
Board  of   Bcooomic  Warfare  have  said   this 
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It    Is    necessary    to    repeat,    however, 


the 


most  Imfwrtant  fact  respecting  these  opin- 
ions and  that  Is  that  all  this  ts  suggested 
not  as  a  mere  emergency  device  to  tide  us 
over  the  poet -war  transition  period,  but  as  a 
permanent  Instrument  of  public  policy  to 
create  a  high  level  of  national  income  And 
It  means,  therefore,  s  continuously  rising 
public  debt.  We  are  acsured  tiy  the  President 
that  the  national  debt  will  be  two  htmdred 
and  ten  billion  In  June  1»44.  If  the  war 
should  end  at  that  time  we  must  look  to  at 
least  1  more  year  of  spending  ss  great  as  dur- 
ing 1943-44.  The  peak  of  spending  In  the  last 
war  was  reached  In  the  year  following  the 
war  It  to  coming  to  be  generally  recognised 
that  the  national  debt  will  Iw  swelled  by  the 
war  effort  to  not  leas  than  three  htindrcd 
billion.  It  U  at  this  point,  with  a  debt  of 
three  hundred  Irtlllon.  that  the  Planning 
Board  pto|Wses  to  launch  a  vast  program  of 
public  expenditures  w^lth  borrowed  funds, 
adding  each  year  to  the  stupendous  debt  and 
doing  this  pomaxkently. 

The  Idea  Las  been  esprassed  by  the  Han- 
sen group  sponsoring  thte  tlieory  thus: 

"The  notion  that  Oovernment  nwmdlng 
can  be  resorted  to  only  as  a  temporary  emer- 
gency device  mt»t  be  abandoned.  A  program 
must  be  developed  wtaleb  recocnlaes  the 
necessity  for  permanent  public  investaaeat." 

Afiain  they  say: 

"We  advocate  a  long-term  program  of 
Oovernment  investment  financed  through 
borrowing  of  savings  which  woiild  otherwise 
go  to  waste." 

Dr.  Hansen  admlU  a  limit  to  public  debt. 
He  thinks  that  there  must  be  some  propor- 
tion between  debt  and  natloiial  Income,  but 
he  does  not  believe  ttist  national  income 
can  be  Increased  without  increasing  tikc  debt, 
and  he  aajs  In  his  tiook  Plscal  Policy  and 
Business  Cycles  that  we  cannot  look  forward 
ever  again  to  the  balanced  Budget  for  any 
considerable  period. 

Sn-TXAR   FLAW 

How  all  this  money  is  to  be  spent  is  not 
yet  made  very  clear.  The  National  Basourccs 
Planninf,  Board  has  made  a  list  of  ptiblic 
works  projects  which  are  already  available  for 
what  It  calls  Its  6-year  plan,  thus  going 
Germany  two  better  on  the  4-year  plan  and 
Russia  one  better  on  the  5-ytar  plan.  This 
Is  only  a  beginning,  however  A  careful 
reading  of  all  the  pamphlets  and  reports 
indicates  that  the  Board  supports  another 
theory,  namely,  that  public  funds  must  tw 
used  to  Invest  In  private  Indttstrles.  purchas- 
ing the  bonds  or  stodu  of  railroads,  utilities, 
or  other  industries  in  order  to  supply  ths 
credit  which  they  believe  Is  not  forthcoming 
from  private  sources. 

VajtPBS    BCnMOMT 

Moreover,  these  same  doetrtiMS.  X  wldi  to 
emphasize,  were  the  very  <Hkes  put  Into  o^kt- 
ation  by  those  mlKuMed  tOiakers  across  ths 
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aie  in  a  similar  position  right  now.     The        be  entrusted   wiih  thu  grave  subject,  which    |    Icsophy. 
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ocMn  who  brotight  into  exUtence  the  totali- 
tarian and  Fascist  states.  We  are  now  at 
war  with  the  fruit?  of  their  evil  policies,  nnd 
jret  their  disciples — either  from  iRnoranco  or 
intent — are  roosting  In  our  midst  and.  under 
cover  of  the  distractions  of  war.  are  prepar- 
ing to  build  In  America  What  our  soldiers 
are  tearing  down  with  bayonet,  hand  gre- 
nade, and  machine  gim  In  Europe.  Enor- 
mou.s  8p**n(linR  by  the  Government,  and  an 
Illimitable  public  debt  was  the  womb  and 
body  of  fascism  and  totalitarianism — a  tragic 
economic  philosophy  which  is.  in  fact,  thou- 
aanda  of  years  old  In  the  history  of  dictator- 
ships 

I  don't  want  you  for  one  moment  to  get 
the  Impression  that  your  Indu.stry  Is  going 
to  escape  thl/«  "vampire'  economy  and  the 
beneficence  of  Joint  partnership  with  gov- 
ernment On  the  list  of  Joint  partnerships 
come  urban  develupments.  tnin.'^pt)rtatlon 
terminal  reorganization,  river-basm  develop- 
nienla,  agricultural  lehiibllltation  all  trans- 
pcjrt  facllltles—lncludmg  terminal  recon- 
struction, consolidation  <jf  ruilrouds.  highway 
transport,  expatibion  oi  air  trai.fijK)rt.  new 
rtver  and  harbor  developments,  pipe  lines 
and  hou.sing  So.  according  to  these  plans, 
you  are  to  be  ttie  JiiiUnr  partner  of  govern- 
ment which  mean.s  that  you  will  be  no  part- 
ner at  all.  but  In.stead  the  dupx^s  of  this  fan- 
tastic and  f.isciKtic  program  Ne\er  forget 
that  when  the  Government  b«Hoincs  the  in- 
vestor, the  Governniem  becrmes  the  prin- 
cipal partner  in  business  and  when  the  Gov- 
ernment becomes  the  principal  partner  In 
bUiilnes.s,  business  becomes  the  tool  of  poli- 
tics And,  when  th.u  happens  we  have  the 
same  kind  of  an  economy  that  Hitler  runs  In 
Germany 

PLOE^ra    RESOLtmON 

On  March  8  194H.  I  lntri)duced  a  resolution 
In  the  HoU..e  which  will  direct  and  authorize 
the  Federal  Trade  Coniini.ssion  to  make  a 
stutly  of  po«t-wiir  pKinniriK  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Sma.l  Busme.ss  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  This  enables 
the  Congress  to  take  into  it.s  hands  the  all- 
Imjxjrtant  task  of  .succesjifiilly  rehabilitating 
the  American  economic  svetem  The  rea.son 
for  delegating  this  task  to  the  Small  Business 
Committees  of  the  House  .md  .Senate  is  that 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  sm.ill-busine.s.s  unit 
Is  the  keystone  In  the  arch  of  free  competi- 
tive economic  enterpri.se  The  purjjo.se  is  not 
to  diminish  the  important  role  that  big  busl- 
nes.s  piays  in  a  tree  ci>mpetltive  bu.siness 
economy,  but  rather  to  make  sure  of  the  sur- 
vival of  typically  free  American  sm.Tll  busi- 
ness. The  role  which  the  Small  Biwiine'.s 
Committees  iti  the  H  ium'  and  Senate  would 
play  In  this  Investigation  Ls  one  of  coopera- 
tion with   the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

I  introduced  this  resolution  so  that  upon 
completion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sicns  study  of  post-war  planning,  which 
would  be  July  1.  19t4,  the  Congress  would  be 
in  a  po.sition  to  proceed.  Immediately  upon 
c-^i-sation  of  hos'ilities.  to  steer  our  democ-  ! 
racy  clear  of  the  reefs  of  those  pernicious  ' 
roreign  ectMu  mic  philosophies  which  have 
already  worked  such  a  tragedy  before  our 
eyes. 

INTrND   TO    ST.^T    AVimiCAN 

Above  all.  American  public  opinion  is  par- 
ticularly realistic  at  th;s  time.  The  people 
do  rot  intend  to  be  led  by  a  group  of  vision- 
aries who  have  already  demonstrated  their 
Inability  to  manage  the  national  affairs  of  the 
United  States  In  the  peacetime  of  the  past 
decade.  Propagandists  may  write  to  their 
hearts"  content.  In  their  effort  to  smooth  the 
way  for  a  World  War  Projects  Administra- 
tion. suFp<.rted  bv  the  I'nited  States  tax- 
payer, but  they  will  never  blind  the  American 
public  to  their  one  and  foremost  interest — 
American   post-war  security. 

It  IS  my  belief  that  Americans  intend  to 
•  tay  American  with  the  guaranty  of  ctin- 
tinued  piJltical  and  economic  independence. 

If  we  are  to  again  enjoy  free  prosperity.  It 
becoaies  our  duty  to  muiiilam  just  as  many 


units  of  business  nf  possible  during  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  These  unit.s  must  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  rehibilitate  themselves 
after  the  war  They  must  have  the  cppor- 
tunity  to  a  full  participation  in  the  pa^t-war 
reconstruction  period.  Tlieir  right  to  live 
and  prosper  must  be  guarded  zealoiorly.  The 
cxlitence  of  private  mom  pollstic  control  or 
the  Imposition  of  governmental  regimenta- 
tion of  biLslness  can  destroy  post-war  pros- 
perity in  America. 

We  are  not  livini?  In  a  free  economy  now. 
during  the  war.  F^irthennore.  we  expect  a 
forced  economy  during  the  war  period  of 
for:ed  prf)duction.  But  this  is  not  prosperity 
and  none  should  be  so  deluded  The  con- 
tinuance of  present-day  war  controls  would 
mean  eventual  economic  disaster. 

KETiniN  TO  A  FREE  JOB 

We  are  concerned  ab<!Ut  the  return  of  our 
fighting  men.  Are  they  to  come  home  to  a 
place  on  the  dole,  handed  out  by  p.iiernalistlc 
Government,  or  to  a  Job  -a  free  Job  in  Indus- 
try? One  Is  the  shackle  and  chain  of  eco- 
nomic slavery,  with  eventual  .security  for 
none;  the  other.  Is  the  free  way  of  life  with 
opportunity  for  all. 

In  my  opinion,  these  men  must  be  gradually 
remflUrated  Into  our  economy  That  should 
be  done  m  a  way  which  gives  bark  their  civil 
liberty  Immediately,  with  assurance  of  limited 
military  sustenance  until  they  individually 
have  the  opportunity  to  reestablish  them- 
selves Industry  must  be  glveu  Its  rieedom  to 
reconvert  and  reemploy  these  millions  of 
heroic  and  deservioR  American  men  I  do  not 
favor  the  destruction  of  worth-while  gains  or 
the  return  of  old  abuses,  but  I  shall  always 
oppose  the  imposition  of  governmental 
abuses  which  pretend  to  be  for  tlie  common 
welfare 

Your  particular  Industry  may  be  threatened 
with  plans  of  widespread  Government  ac- 
tivity -vhich  would  replace  yoii  I  believe 
that  you  can  well  supply  the  materials,  the 
credit,  the  manpower,  and  the  c.  mpetei.t 
management  for  the  proper  and  adequate 
hou.tini{  of  the  Nation  The  po*t-war  re- 
construction period  Will  demand  of  you  Just 
such  performarcc  I  believe  that  in  a  free 
economy  you  can  do  a  better  and  m<.ire  eco- 
nomical Job  than  Government  has  done  or 
will  be  able  to  do 

It  becomes  the  task  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect this  democracy  from  economic  failure 
after  the  war. 

THE    BATTLE    TOR    AMERICA 

Dcsiioyu'g  the  enemy  on  the  neld  of  battle 
ulU  not  alone  guarantee  the  preser\  .ition  of 
our  dem'  cratic  form  of  ►lovernmcnt.  The 
greatest  battle  which  mu.-t  be  won  Is  the 
economic  battle  for  America  Tliat  battle 
comes  after  we  have  triumphed  over  our 
enemies  on  foreign  battlefields  We  have  yet 
to  win  the  economic  battle  for  America  As 
Americans  we  must  re-s«Tlve  that  we  shall  not 
have  .shed  the  tiJofxi  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can boys  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world  In 
vain 

Freedom  for  your  industry,  as  well  as  all 
Industry,  means  our  chance  to  develop  Ameri- 
can post-war  prosperity— worthy  of  our  tra- 
dition— a  challenge  to  the  future. 


The  Oil  Situation  in  New  England 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MASSACHVSITTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBe!ENT.\TIVES 

Tufsdau.  April  20.  1943 

Mi-s.  ROOERS  of  Massachu.^otts.     Mr. 
Spetiker.  under  lt.a\e  lo  txtond  my  le- 


mark.<  in  th.'  Rec-»pd  T  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

ExEcuTivx  OmcE  or  the  PnEsinnNr. 

Onux  FOR  Emeh.:.ency  Management. 

Wa.fh-.ngton.  D   C  .  April  IJ,  1943. 
Mrs    Edith  Notn:sE  Roceos. 
House  of  Rrprcsentatiies. 

Wu.^hmgton.  D  C 
Dz-^R  Mrs  Rocfrs:  Y<ju  have  asked,  for 
yourself  and  your  colleagues,  what  transpor- 
tation plans  are  being  made  so  that  the  short- 
ages of  petroleum  experienced  in  New  Eng- 
land last  winter  may  be  prevented  in  the 
1943  44  period.  I  am  glad  to  comply  with 
your  requi  st  Very  re^^ent  developments  have 
materially  changed  the  transportation  pro- 
gram for  this  year  Reply  to  your  request  has 
been  deferr(d  until  seme  of  the  uncertainties 
In  these  developments  could  be  cleared  up 
I  There  are  still  some  possibilities  which  can- 
j    not  be  accurately  forecast  but  these  will  be 

indicated  in  the  course  of  my  reply 
j         My    re.spotisibility.   as   yen    ktujw.    is    in    the 
1    field   of   tran^-portation       It    is   the   duty   ar.d 
^    purpose  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
1    tion  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  provide 
I    the  transportation  that  Is  needed  for  the  mili- 
tary  and   e.s.ientlal   civilian   needs      All    mat- 
ters involving  petroleum  supply  are   a  func- 
.    tion  of  the  Office  of  Petrol,  um  Administrator 
I    for  War.     He  determines  the  quantities  and 
kinds  of  petroleum  that  may  be  shipped  and 
I    the  points  of  orrgin  and  destination       Out  ui 
the  total  quantity  of  petroleum  that  can  be 
moved  into  tlie  eastern  seaboard  territory,  by 
all  of  the  available  means  of  transportation, 
the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  has  the 
sole    governmental     authority    to    determine 
what  part  shall  be  shipi;ed  for  civilian   uses 
into  New  England 

For  this  reason  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
discuss  In  this  letter  any  questions  of  supply 
or  the  quantities  of  petroleum  that  may  be 
required  for  civilian  and  military  '  ses.  I  say 
this  as  a  word  of  caution  because,  while  the 
transportation  situation  for  1843  and  1944 
Indicates  marked  improvement,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  draw  conclusions  from  that  fact 
without  advice  from  the  Pi-troleum  Adminis- 
trator, who  secures  current  information  as  to 
tne  demand— both  domestic  and  offshore — 
for  petroleum  products. 

The  explanation  of  the  primary  cause  of 
the  shortage  of  petroleum  supply  which  has 
been  experienced  In  New  England  Is  so  well 
known  to  you  that  it  need  not  be  repeated. 
It  centers  in  the  loss  of  coa-stwise  deep-water 
transportation  which  has  thrown  the  whole 
burden  upon  overland  movements.  I  men- 
tion It  here  only  fcr  the  purpose  of  stating 
that  in  the  analv.ses  and  fi  recasts  which  fol- 
low, no  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  a  res- 
toration of  transportation  by  tankers  during 
the  coming  year  That  seems  the  only  safe 
a^ssumption.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  poisl- 
ble  to  use  some  tankers  in  Atlantic  coast- 
wise service,  that,  of  course,  would  relieve  the 
situation  to  tttc  extent  of  the  quantities  so 
transported. 

Stocks  of  petroleum  In  the  eastern  sea- 
board area,  especially  of  fuel  oils,  have  bcca 
very  much  depleted  and  are  not  only  below 
safe  working  quantities,  but,  with  respect  to 
certain  grades,  are  at  critical  levels  They 
must  be  built  up  as  r.»pldly  a*  possible  If  a 
recurrence  of  last  winter's  experience  is  to 
be  avoided.  In  addition,  the  ov.rland  trans- 
portation capacity  must  be  as  substantially 
Increased  as  the  available  facilities  will  per- 
mit. 

The  part  that  storage  of  necessary  petro-  ^ 
leum  products  plays  in  the  New  England 
situation  is  particularly  important  Normal- 
ly,  those  products  are  accumulated  in  stor- 
age to  meet  peak  demands.  The  percent- 
ages of  storage  capacity  in  barrels  to  the 
consumption   by  States  in  New  England  as 


pUuining  as  &  cloak  to  cnange  our  ccononuc    i    inaoequmic  in  me  iis"^  "»  wu«*  iu*e^ 
Ilia.    Thej   have   been    u&lng   the   planning  1   been  attained." 
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ihown  In  the  Wlilte  Report.  May   Ifl,   1942. 
are  as  follows: 
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The  available,  properly  located  storage  | 
should  be  filled  on  a  planned  program  be- 
tween now  and  November,  without,  ol  course, 
interfering  with  current  offshore  movement 
The  problem  of  transporting  products  Into 
New  England  in  the  summer  months  is  sub- 
atantially  leas  dUBcult  than  In  the  winter 
months.  As  you.  of  course,  know,  the  critical 
situation  m  New  England  this  past  winter  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  operating  quanti- 
ties In  storage  fell  well  below  safe  working 
margins  and  this  in  turn  was  due  to  Inade- 
quacy of  transportation  facilities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War  designates  to  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
petroleum  products  to  he  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  as  a  service  organisation,  will 
undertake  to  transport  to  New  England,  with 
the  available  facilities  and  such  additional 
facilities  as  can  be  developed,  the  quantities 
and  kinds  of  petroleun-  products  that  are 
deelgnated. 

The  several  means  of  transportation  that 
directly  and  indirectly  serve  the  New  England 
area  are:  Pipe  lines,  barges  and  tankers,  tank 
trucks,  end  tank  cars. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  transportation  problem.  1  will  dls- 
cuas  briefly  the  transportation  program  In- 
volving ench  cf  the  above  means  of  trans- 
portation This,  I  hop>e,  will  advise  you  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  to  date  and 
the  plans  for  the  fn  ure. 

DKLivxancs  bt  ptpk  unes 
Increa.sed  deUverics  cf  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum producta  to  the  New  England  area 
are  only  indirectly  the  result  of  the  program 
for  new  construction,  reversal,  conversion, 
and  enlargement  of  our  pipe-line  transporta- 
tion system.  Inasmuch  as  New  England  does 
not  have,  at  present,  the  advantage  of  direct 
connection  with  the  network  of  pipe  lines 
reaching  from  the  Southwest  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  must  t>e  served.  In  Qnal  delivery, 
by  other  means  of  transportation. 

Every  additional  barrel  of  oil  that  can  be 
tran.<«ported  Into  district  1  by  pipe  line,  re- 
gardless of  the  terminus  of  such  a  line,  re- 
leases other  means  of  trarvEportatlon  such  as 
tank  cars  or  barges,  and  this  will  permit  great- 
er distribution  Into  the  New  England  area. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  plpe-Une  facilities  and  to  pro- 
vide for  new  construction,  enlargement,  con- 
version, reversal  and  interconnection  in  order 
to  achieve  the  level  ol  transportation  services 
required,  much  has  been  done  in  the  past 
year  by  the  Industry  and  the  Government 
agencies  concerned  with  the  problem.  Tl.e 
endeavc.  has  been  primarily  to  secure  ade- 
quate civilian  and  military  supplies  for  the 
east  coast  area  ar.d  to  provide  In  this  area 
such  supplies  as  are  needed  for  the  offshcre 
demand  of  our  armed  forces 

The  principal  projects  stiU  Incomplete  are 
the  24-lnch  war  emergency  pipe  line,  being 
constructed  from  Longvlew.  Tex  .  to  the  New 
York-Philadelphia  area,  and  the  20-lnch  pr<  d- 
ucts  line  designed  to  transport  oil  from  fr.e 
Houston-Beaumont  area  In  Texas  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  The  OfBce  of  Defense  Trans- 
portattor.  has  supported  before  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  the  request  of  the  Petroleum 


Administrator  for  approval  of  materials  nec- 
essary to  construct  these  two  pipe  lines.  I 
believe  that  txjth  of  them  should  be  com- 
pleted as  rapidly  as  possible 

Many  ol  the  projects  completed  or  under 
construction  do  not  permit  deliveries  by  pipe 
line  duectly  Into  dlauict  No.  1.  but  by 
shortening  tank  car  and  barge  haul,  con- 
Uibules  subaUntially  tc  this  end.  Pipe  lines 
delivering  directly  into  district  No.  1  are 
operating  at  practical  capacity  and  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  indicaus  the  extent  to 
which  deliveries  have  been  increa.sed  over  the 
past  year: 

Daily  af>erage  deliverie:*   by   pipe   lines   into 
dtatrict  So.  1 — year  Jii42 

Barrels  per  day: 

January **.  193 

February --     80.  142 

March 103,290 

April. --   105.  533 

May. - 130.  225 

June - 131.367 

July --   125.  032 

August 128.  388 

September --   127  540 

October.. 130.  454 

November 130.469 

Deceml)er 158.  633 

It  Is  anticipated  that  deliveries  for  the 
first  quarur  of  1943  will  be  substantially 
above  December  1942.  due  to  the  completion 
of  additional  proJecU  Figures  for  this  period 
are  not  yet  available. 

For  the  second  quarter  of  1943,  we  expect 
the  then  completed  pipe  lines  into  district 
No.  1  will  be  delivering  at  the  rate  of  211,- 
768  barrels  per  day  The  24-lnch  war 
emergency  pipe  line  when  completed  Into 
district  No.  1  should  have  the  effect  of  In- 
creasing third-quarter  deliveries  to  364.893 
barrels  per  day.  The  fourth-quarter  deliv- 
eries should  average  482,350  barrels  per  day. 
Surveys  are  now  t>elng  made  for  the  20-lnch 
producta  pipe  line  from  the  Houston-Beau- 
mont area  to  Seymour,  Ind..  lor  which  ap- 
proval waa  given  on  January  26,  1943.  by 
tbe  War  Production  Board.  Orders  for  ma- 
terials have  t>een  placed  and  coauacte  arc 
being  let. 

The  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  has 
requested  approval  by  the  War  Production 
Board  for  enough  steel  to  construct  the  ex- 
tension of  the  ao-lnch  products  line  frrm 
Sevmour,  Ind..  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  this  has  had  our  support.  The  grant- 
ing of  such  approval,  if  materials  are  made 
available.  Including  all  necessary  pumping 
equipment,  naeans  that  the  line  will  have 
a  maximum  capacity  of  235,000  barrels  of 
gasoline  per  day.  The  line  can  be  built  mere 
rapidly  than  tlie  a4-lnch  line,  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  It  can  be  completed  to  Norrls  City. 
Ill  ,  by  September  15  and  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board by  the  end  of  1943. 

We  are  advlaed  that  the  pumping  equip- 
ment Is  more  crlticiil  than  the  pipe.  For  this 
reason,  it  la  poaeible  that  only  every  other 
pump  eution  may  be  Installed.  Initially. 
This  win  cut  the  capacity  of  the  line  from 
235.000  barrels  per  day  to  166,000  l)arrela 
per  day  until  such  time  as  all  of  the  pump 
stations  are  Installed.  The  latter  figure  has 
been  used  In  the  attached  exhibits. 

Giving  effect  to  seasonal  variations  and 
asftumlng  approval  by  the  War  Production 
Board  to  the  extension  of  the  ao-lnch  prod- 
ucts line,  the  estimated  deliveries  Into  dis- 
trict 1  by  pipe  line  are  as  follows: 

Barrels    per    day : 

April.  May.  June.  1943 211.  768 

July.  August,  September.  1943.-  364,893 
OcUibcr.    November,    December. 

1943 482.350 

January.  February,  March,  1914.  621.  016 

EjOilblt  A  furnishes  the  details  upon  which 
these  quarterly  averages  are  bassd. 

DEUVEaiZE  BT   WATZ8 

Substantial  additions  to  Inland  waterway 
transportation    equipment    have    been    pro- 


vided by  our  conversion  and  construction 
program 

At  present  we  are  converting  116  dO' 
cargo  barges  into  tank  bargee.  Over  SO  of  the 
converted  barges  are  In  service  moving  crude 
petroleum  and  producu  eastward 

We  are  building  21  river  towboats.  100  in- 
tracoastal  tuglxmts.  S07  (6000  barrel  ra- 
pacity i  wooden  tank  barges  Some  of  the 
tugboats  should  be  ready  for  operation  m 
June;  all  of  them  should  be  ready  by  Octo- 
ber. The  21  towboats  and  the  307  tank 
barges  should  be  ready  by  November  1 

In  lieu  of  the  construction  of  an  additional 
number  cf  wooden  ba.^es  as  prertoualy 
planned,  an  alternative  program  of  con- 
structing 168  steel  barges  of  9.500  l>arrels 
capacity  is  under  consideration  by  the  War 
Production  Board 

There  are  at  present  four  main  water  routes 
by  which  p)etroleum  products  can  l>e  moved 
into  district   1: 

Via  the  Great  Lakes  to  Buffalo. 

Via  the  Mlselssippl  and  Ohio  Rivers  to 
Pittsburgh. 

Via  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  from  Texas 
to  Florida. 

Via  the  open  Gulf  from  Texas  to  Florida. 

Vui  Vie  Great  Lakes  to  Buffalo 

The  noovement  down  the  Great  Lakes  will 
start  in  April,  increasing  during  May  and 
June,  and  reaching  an  average  for  July.  Au- 
gvist,  and  September  of  at  least  76.000  barrels 
per  day.  This  is  the  minimum  esUmate  fur- 
nished us  by  the  Office  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator and.  In  order  U  l>e  conservative, 
we  have  iwed  that  ectimate  in  the  attached 
exhibits.  However,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  undertaken  some  dredging,  operations  In 
the  New  York  barge  canal,  based  upon  state- 
ments of  repreeentattves  of  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  that  oil  can  be  provided  for  a 
movement  of  122,000  barrels  per  day.  and 
we  hope  that  the  figure  of  76.000  barrels 
which  we  have  used  In  the  exhlblU  can  be 
substantially  Increased.  The  movement  will 
decline  somewhat  in  October  and  November 
and  stop  In  early  December  with  the  closing 
of  the  Lakes'  navigation  season 

The  reason  that  the  movement  will  not 
start  at  full  capacity  during  May  and  June 
is  that  considerable  tanker  equipment  will  be 
ne«ded  to  put  products  Into  the  storage 
tanks  located  on  the  Great  Lakes  under  desig- 
nation of  shipments  by  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator. The  decline  In  October  and 
November  Is  based  on  the  estimates  of  the 
OfBce  of  the  Petroleum  AdmlnUtrator  that 
there  will  not  be  eufBclent  products  available 
at  Great  Lakes  ports  for  eastern  movement. 
Via  Missiiiippi  and  Oh.io  Rivers  to  Pittsburgh, 

In  the  month  of  February  1943,  the  mfjve- 
ment  via  this  route  was  as  follows:  56.781 
barrels  per  day  northward  on  the  Mississippi 
Blver  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Helena,  Ark.; 
99,374  barrels  per  day  northward  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi EUver  from  Memphis;  82,241  barrels 
per  day  eastward  on  the  Ohio  River  from 
Cairo  lo  Mount  Vernon.  Ind  :  72.096  barrels 
per  day  northward  on  the  Ohio  River  from 
Mount  Vernon.  Ind  ,  to  Cincinnati  and  inter- 
mediate points;  29.300  barrels  per  day  north- 
ward on  the  Ohio  River  from  Cincinnati  to 
Pittsburgh. 

The  volume  moving  on  this  route  Into  dis- 
trict 1  Is  less  subject  to  seasonal  varlaticn, 
and  the  quantity  shown  in  exhibit  B  Is  the 
amount  that  we  feel  can  be  malntainea  dur- 
ing the  year  There  will  be  a  large  mcrease 
in  the  amount  of  petroleum  going  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  as  far  as  Cincin- 
nati. The  conversion  ol  dry  cargo  and  mer- 
chandise barges  Into  tank  barges  will  con- 
tribute to  this  Increase. 

The  reason  for  stopping  the  barge  more- 
mer.t  at  Cincinnati  is  that  It  is  much  more 
economical,  from  a  transportation  stand- 
point, to  forward  tlie  petroletmi  by  tank  car 
from  ClnclnnaU  to  the  Bast  than  it  u  to 
conEume  the  additlorial  barge  days  m  mrv- 
lr.g   It  to  Pitisburgb.     While   the  movement 
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Ainer:cLui    pust-war  security. 

It  js  my  bfheX  that  Americans  intend  to 
•  tay  Ameriran  with  the  guarnnty  ot  con- 
tinued political  and  economic  Independence. 

It  we  are  to  asain  enjoy  free  prosperity.  It 
becomes  our  duty  to  maintaiu  just  as  many 


IN  THE  HOfSE  OF  REPREi?ENTATIVES 

Tui'sdau.  April  20.  1943 

Mrs.  ROOERS  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


leum  products  plays  in  the  Ncv.  Englrind 
Situation  Is  particularly  important  Nnrrml- 
ly,  those  products  are  accumulated  In  b?  ir- 
age  to  meet  peak  demands.  The  percent- 
ages of  storage  capacity  in  barrrls  to  the 
consumption   by  States  in  New  Enghmd  as 
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by  tank  car  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburgh  re- 
quirt'.i  only  1  or  2  days,  it  takps  .it  leitst  8  days 
to  move  the  oil  by  barKe  Therefore,  in  order 
to  move  the  grt-atest,  amnmt  Into  district 
1  by  a  combination  ot  bar^e  and  tank  (ar. 
it  1.1  more  efflc:enl  to  di.scharKe  the  barges 
at  Cincinnati,  which  Is  in  district  2  thereby 
Increiwing  the  tank-car  movement  Into  dis- 
trict I. 

V'o   Gulf  Intracoa^tal   Canal   from    Texas   to 
Florida 

In  the  month  of  Febriiaiy  1943  52.814 
buirels  pt'.''  day  moved  ea.stwatcl  Ir.r.i  New 
Orleans  via  this  mute  This  movement  will 
increase  steadily  duru.g  this  ye.r  The 
amounts  moved  should  be.  on  nn  average. 
at  the  rate  shown  in  exhibit  B  In  this 
movement,  the  rate  of  Increaf^e  will  depenU 
on  the  time  when  the  trans-Florida  pipe 
line  will  benin  to  operate  and  when  the  num- 
ber of  bont.'^  and  'larpes  in  our  ct)n.siruct;on 
program  will  be  completed  The  latest  avail- 
able mfrrmatlcm  is  that  the  movement 
through  the  tmns-Flonda  pipe  line  viU  start 
atMJUt  May  1  The  terminals  for  handling 
residual  oil  will  be  finished  In  July  As  soon 
as  all  of  this  ec|Uipment  is  available  for  serv- 
ice, there  will  be  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
am'  unt  of  residual  fuel  oil  movement  into 
district   1   via   the   Oulf  Intracoastal   Canal 

Via  opr'i  Gulf  from  Texas  to  Florida 

The  average  dailv  m;.vcment  over  this  route 
during  the  month  of  February  1943  was  44,- 
71.'j  barrels.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  traf- 
fic Will  rim.Tln  constant  a.s  long  as  the  tank- 
ers and  ba:gcs  now  being  usrd  renialn  in 
this  serViCe 

DELIVERIES  BY    T\NK   TRUCKS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  tank  truck 
can  relea.se  tweUe  or  more  tank  cars  on  short 
haul  movements  anJ  becau.^e  of  a  shortage 
of  ovor-the-ioad  t  ink  tiuck  ecjuipmcnt.  the 
War  Production  Board  recently  approved  our 
requt'st  for  the  const:  uction  of  1002  new 
tank  trailer  units  The.'-e  will  be  used 
throughout  the  United  States  to  replace  tank 
cars  on  Kh  irt  haul  movements.  Seventy-five 
of  the.'-e  vinils  have  been  allocated  to  tank 
truck  (  pe:ators  who  are  operating  withm  and 
Into  New  England  These  additional  units 
Will  aid  materially  In  dlstrlbutin<?  the  sup- 
ply of  fuel  oil  and  keri  sene  In  this  area 

The  remainder  of  the  new  trailers  l'.a\e 
been  distributed  in  varlo;i.s  sections  of  the 
country  wlitrc  there  ha*  been  a  concentra- 
tion of  short-haul  fank-c.ir  movements 
under  CflBce  of  Defense  Trai.sportatlon  per- 
mits The  tank  cars  released  by  substitution 
of  tank  truck.s  will  be  used  In  the  king-haul 
supply  route  to  the  Ea.-;t  It  Is  f.xpected  that 
a  --ubstantlal  mimher  ot  additional  tank  oars 
will  be  diverted  to  ea.>t»^in  .seiMce  In  this 
minner  It  mu.-t  bo  remembered,  however, 
that  there  is  an  incrcHsmg  recjuirement  for 
tank  cars  for  militiiry  stipplics  out.side  of 
-«Uetrlct  1.  and  this  Is  an  oflset  to  additions 
of  tank  cars  for  eastern  service  which  might 
otherwise  be  made 

As  in  e\ery  other  State  In  the  Union,  each 
of  the  Now  England  States  has  a  f>etroleum 
tran.sport  advi.sory  conunittee  made  up  ot  In- 
dependent and  major  oil-company  repre- 
sentatives, for-hire.  and  private  tank-truck 
operators  Their  experiences  ot  the  past  win- 
ter In  coordinating  truck  transportation  In 
their  re.sp-  ctive  States  will  h*!p  considerably 
In  doing  this  Job  more  rfflcieiuly  durin»;  the 
coming  y«'ar  During  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  we  appt>inted  a  ciinsult.mt  In  Boston  to 
asslot  m  coordinating;  t!ie  activities  of  the 
various  New  England  committees.  Inls  has 
helped  u.s  keep  in  cK\se  touch  with  the  over- 
all truck-transportation  situation  in  New 
Bigland  and  will  be  continued  during  the 
coming  year 

We  feel  that  the  tank-truck  capacity  In  the 
New  England  area  is  now  reasonably  ade- 
quate and  that  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
products  is  delivered  to  Nc*  England  by  the 


various  means  of  transportation  described 
herein,  the  truck  facilities  now  available  In 
New  England  will  permit  deliveries  of  all 
available  pr>  ducts. 

DEl-IvnUES    BY    TANK    CARS 

111  an  effort  to  bring  as  large  a  volume  of 
peiroletiin  and  petroleum  products  as  possible 
into  di.''tru't  1  by  tank  cars,  the  Office  ot  De- 
fense Transportation  issued  order  No.  7.  re- 
vised This  order  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  control  of  all  lank  cars,  assign- 
ment of  tank  cars,  more  prompt  loading  and 
unloadin;.  expansion  of  loading  and  unh  ad- 
ing  facilitifs  where  necessary,  more  rapid  re- 
pairs to  car.^  and  a  larger  proportion  ol  loaded 
and  empty  car  movement  in  symbol  traii.s. 
Railroad  executives  and  empli  ytts  have  been 
asked  to  devote,  and  are  devesting.  ^tead;Iy 
increa.'iing  attention  to  the  exiu'ditliig  of  bcth 
loaded  and  empty  movements  of  tank  cais 

On  December  29.  1942.  the  Office  of  Offense 
Transportation  Is.sued  an  order  freezing  in 
eastern  petroleum  -ervlce  all  tai.k  cars  en- 
gaged m  that  movement  on  that  dale.  This 
order  prohibits  the  removal  of  any  cur  from 
that  service  without  permit  There  are  now, 
and  have  been  since  Decemljer  29.  1942.  ap- 
prcximateiy  70.000  lank  cars  In  district  1 
service 

Our  aim  has  been  to  bring  tai.k-car  deliv- 
eries up  to  at  least  900.000  barrels  per  day — a 

mark  reached  and  exceeded  for  the  first  time 

in  the  week  ending  April  3-  and  to  maintain 
this  movement  at  not  less  than  that  level. 
Deliveries  averaging  at  least  810.000  barrels 
per  day  can  be  safely  predicted  and  in  o'der 
to  be  conser\"atlve  we  have  made  our  exhibit 
C  estimates  on  thl.'-  basis  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  temporarv  efTect  of  the  un- 
finished pipe  lines  in  shortenmc;  tank-car 
hauls  or  the  continuing  efTect  of  the  incre.isfd 
movement  by  tank  barge 

In  view  of  our  experience  thus  far.  we  feel 
that  we  can  conservatively  estimate  the  fol- 
lowing additions  to  tank-car  deliveries  Into 
dlst-lct  1  a.s  the  result  of  ih"  partial  comple- 
tion of  the  24-lnch  and  the  20-lnch  lines  to 
Norr;-.  City 

Second  quarter  of  1943.  from  24-lnch  line, 
75  000  barrels  per  day 

Third  quarter  of  1943.  from  24-lnch  line 
and   the  20-lnch  line.  52.000  barrels   per  day. 

F  )urlh  quarter  of  1943.  from  20-lnch  line. 
50  000  barrels  per  day 

First  quarter  of  1944.  no  nddltlon;  20-lnch 
line  completed  to  east  coa.'^t. 

In  ron.sidenng  these  fi'iites,  we  must  take 
Into  account  the  tremendous  load  which  w 
being  •  laced  or.  the  m.otive  power  of  the  rail- 
roads A;i  estimates  of  tank-car  movements 
nui.'t  be  predicated  on  the  ability  of  the  rall- 
roails  to  move  the  number  of  tank  cars  of- 
fered them  in  the  coming  year  a:.d  at  the 
same  time  perform  other  necessary  transpor- 
tation functions. 

Much  of  the  success  we  have  attained  In 
Increa.sed  movement  by  tank  cars  is  traceal  le 
to  the  u.«e  of  tralnload  movements.  For  the 
week  ending  Augu.st  22.  1942,  52  percent  of 
thl"  tank-car  movements  into  district  1  was 
In  symbol  trains  F  tr  the  Aifks  ending 
March  20  and  March  27.  1943  90  percent  was 
In  svmbol  trams  We  are  continuing  our  ef- 
forts ti5  move  even  a  higher  percentage  of 
products  in   tralnload  quantities. 

Substantial  Improvements  have  l)een  mi  d- 
and  others  are  in  progresj  In  railroad  ter- 
minal facilities  and  In  the  unloading  fr.clll- 
tli-s  of  oil  companies  These  Imnrovem.enta 
will  rttluce  the  turn-ariimd  time  of  tank 
Ciirs 

For  example,  a  study  of  tank-car  move- 
ments revealed  that  necessary  improvements 
had  to  be  mide  by  the  C«-ntral  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  This  railroad  Is  handling  the 
bulk  of  the  Oil  deliveries  into  tiie  congested 
New  Y  rk  area  Upon  ncommendatloit  of 
this  office  and  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War,  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporatk>n  has 
cooperated  with  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey    lu    building   the   following   p.ojects: 


Tremley   yard.   Tremley.   N    J  :    South   Shore 
branch,  west  end  of  proposed  Tremley  yard; 
Carteret   branch    yard:    storage   track   at   3e- 
waren;   yard  at  West  Eighth  Street.  Bayonne. 
These   projects   are   at   present    under   con- 
struction with  materials  allocated  by  the  War 
Production    Board   on   March   23.    ll'43      This 
;    will  acre'erate  the  handling;  of  tank  cars  on  a 
\    mere    efflrlent    be.sls    in    t^e    congested    area 

along    tins  railro-.d. 
I        Additional  studies   have  been  made  of  the 
I    railroads'  facilities  and  the  unload;ng  facili- 
1    ties  of  the  fill  companies  serving  the  eastern 
seaboard     from     Norft  Ik.     Va  .     to     Portland. 
Miine      These  facilities,  m  combination  with 
the    railroad    improvements,    when    Installed, 
:    will  rrdtice  the  turn-around  lime  of  tank  cars. 
I        The  short  .ge  of  steel  for  additional   tank 
I    cars   has   neces-silated  our    looking    for   other 
!    types    of    petroleum    container.*.     Fifty    b(X 
I    cars  are  being  equipped   with   tlexltank  cells 
I    for  handling  fuel  (Jil       The  Baltimore  A-  Ohio 
I    Railroad    has    also    conipleted    an    approved 
I    type   box  car  for  handling  oil.     This  is  now 
I    underg(j'ng   test    runs       One    hundred    air- 
I    activated  cemeni-carr\  iiii;  ci>ntainer  cars  are 
at  present   being  con  veiled  for  carrying  fuel 
I   oil  or  kero-sene.     These  container  cars.  35  of 
which   are  completed   for  service,   will   carry 
approx.mately  12  000.000  gallon^  of  additlonid 
kerosene  or  fuel  oil   per   year   into   New   Eng- 
land. 

On  January  19  1943.  the  ruilroadf!  started 
a  movement  of  kert^fiie  m  drums  Kiaded  in 
•box  cars  to  New  England  This  movement 
has  augmented  the  New  England  supply  and 
has  r.scn  to  21.000  barrels  per  day  since  that 
tlm.e,  and  Defense  Svij  plies  Corjjoratic  n  has 
authorl/fd  Its  continuance  until  July  1. 
This  movement  has  not  been  included  m  any 
of  the  forecasts  shown  in  the  exhibits 
1    attached. 

1  In  this  connection,  it  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  you  to  note  that  since  January  9, 
1943.  a  total  of  1  232.564  barrels  cf  kerosene 
in  drums  has  been  shipped  to  district  1.  of 
which  1.195816  barrels  were  delivered  into 
New  England.     The  receipts  by  Slates  were: 

Barrels 

Mftssachupetf! 635  218 

Rhode   Island 280  »5n 

Connecticut 199  908 

Maine 80,e49 

These  ehipmenls  of  kerosene  In  drums  to 
New  England  have  averaged  10E.711  barrels 
per  week.  15  530  barrels  per  day. 

No  substitute  vehicle  on  rails  is  as  eSl- 
clent  as  tank  cars  for  trans|>irtlng  liquids. 
We  have  a.sked  the  War  Production  B«.)ard 
to  authorize  the  con.=  truction  of  5.000  type 
103.  12.500-gallon-capacity  tank  cars  for 
transporting  crude  oil  and  Its  pioducts  In 
addition,  we  have  requested  250  hi^.'h-pres- 
sure  tank  cars  for  carrying  s;}ecial  pro<luct3 
of  hlgh-vapor  pressure,  necessary  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber. 
These  additional  new  tank  cars,  if  built,  will 
replace  the  several  hundred  tank  cars  of  all 
types  destroyed  in  wrecks  during  the  past 
year  and  st-.mewhat  reduce  the  extreme  short- 
age of  tank  cars. 

Exhibit  C.  covering  the  period  April  1943  to 
March  1944.  inc  uslve,  is  the  transportation 
forecast  covering  all  means  of  transporta- 
tion, except  ocean  tankers.  Let  me  say  again, 
however,  that  this  forecast  has  been  made 
on  a  mtTSt  conservative  basis  As  indicated 
elsewhere  In  this  lelltr.  iheie  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  various  respects  it  may  be 
surpassed    in   actual    performance. 

Tho  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  utilize  every  possible 
means  of  transportation  so  that  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  area,  including  New  England,  may 
have  at  least  Its  essential  petroleum  require- 
ments. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  your 
New  England  colleagues,  as  requested. 
Very   sincerely   y(  urs. 

Joseph  B   E.\stman. 

Dtrtcror. 


York-Philadelphia  are«.  and  the  20-lnch  prr  d- 
ucts  line  designed  to  transport  oil  from  tr.e 
Houston-Beaumont  area  In  Texas  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  The  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portattor.  has  supported  before  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  the  request  of  the  Petroleum 


EjJilblt  A  furnishes  the  details  upon  which 
these  quarterly  averages  are  bassd. 

DBJVnUZE  BT   WATZB 

SubstantUl  additions  to  Inland  waterway 
truiisportation    equipment    have    been    pro- 


mei.L  at  ^lutiiiunti  to  i.**»v  iv  um  «*A«a^*s  »**v,«* 
economical,  from  a  transportation  stand- 
point, to  forward  Uie  petroleum  by  tank  car 
from  ClnclnnaU  to  the  Bast  than  It  U  to 
consume  the  additional  barge  days  In  mrv- 
lr.g  It  to  Pittsburgh.     While  the  inovemtnt 
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ExHiBrr  A 

Cncr  of  DefrnSf  Transportation.  DMsfon  of  PetTOleum  and  Other  Liquid  Transport- Forecast,  deliveries  by  pi.z.e  hnes  <nfo 

district  1 
ITresent  capaeities.  rstimat.'.l  inc  r.  iscl  <'aii»rt> .  anil .  sliniHto.l  lutiiiv  il.livtTM-s  int-i  district  I  in  Immls  [yr  i\:\\\ ^^ 


Ccrrlcr 


coMPirTED  rtcurcTs 

rufkryc  V\\'C  I  inc  Co.: 

Msntiia,  i/lik>.  east 

Msr.tiia.   t;hi«).  tn  yoiith- 
west  frnnsjlvania  lines. 

To  Fiireka  pipr  line..  . 

OMo  Oil  Co.:  1  o  NctUy,  Ta  .. 
1  laniution  Pipe  l.iai'  I'o.:  1)18- 

trict  1  ('tliv(ri<'s. 
Siin-.siisniiohnrin  s>stf'ni:  Pis- 
triet  1  <lcliveri<'S. 

rr.oJECTs  tnper  constriction* 

.4-inrh  \»  areii.crjcrn  piKliDe 

1)0 

:0-irch    war    enierRency    pipe 

line.' 
!■  irelair  pro<1uct.<  pipe  line 

Total 


Quarterly  average 


CapHciiy 


CnnimoJ 

iiy       '  Present  Final 

axrnnf*-  iiMT.ipe 

HiiDual  aiiDual 


Cnide.. 
..do 

..do 

...do , 

Product  Sj 

...do... 


CnKle  . 
Prolucfs 
...do 

...<1o 

frnde  .. 
l*ro<lurts 


57,000 
IV.  150 

4.200 

ZH.OCKt 
75, 000 


Fstiin!Ue<l  deliveries  into  district  1 


1M3 


nm 


Second  (juarter 


.\pril 


.w.noo 
1»,  ISO 

4,200 

2K,(lflO 

75,000 
15.000 


165,000 
125.000 
166,000 

1?.000 


)()S.  2H\ 


273. 3W 


Wt.tlOO      303,000 


:o.  108 

4.410 

2J».4nti 

75,000 
15.000 


May 


.•iO.MO 

ai,ioti 

4.410 
2».4O0 
75,000 

15,000 


June 


Se.SfiO 
iO.  108 

4,410 
29.  44M) 
75,  two 

l.\000 


Third  Quarter 


July     I  .\upust        'j,,,^ 


113.7fi8 
UO.OfiO 


AU..     1W<,350 


6fl«,3£0 


203.788 


12.000 


i2.onr) 


SO.f'fiO 
20.108 

4.410 
2B.400 
7.Si)00 

1\000 


12,000 


113. 76H  I  ll.t,76h     113.  7(W 
102.  am      KKJ.OOt)      102.t!0<l 


.W.  MO 

•.xi.  ion 

4.  410 
i«,  400 
75,  UW 

15.000 


M.ft25 
62.6UU 

12,000 


2011,393 

IM,  501) 


58.  **! 
JO.  lOf 

4.410 

2«.  40) 
75.000 

15,000 


173.  :50 
125,000 

12.000 


Fourth  (jiwrter 


October 


Iv- 


N'oveni      IVwm 


57,000 
19,150 

4.200 
28.000 


»«r 


57.000 
19.150 

4.300 
28.000 


l«r 


>  57. 000     '57.000 


.■(7.000 
19.130 

4.200 
28.000 


First  iiuarter 


January     ^'^    !  March 


51.  300  '     51.  300 

17.235  1     17.335 


S.780 

2s.aon 


S.7M 

2.vaoo 


51.300 
17.33^ 

2^■J^>|^ 


2>i7.t'18 

'jr>.  out 


1&000 


l^ooo 


57.0CO  1  '57.000     J.nT.OOO     -.".:.  m*' 


15^000 


ia,ooo     15,000 


l\00ll 


1f..'i  000     i«,'.,  mio     If..'..  (»ii« 

PAdou    i2.\ooo    li^ooi' 


12,000 


12.000 


1^000 


|4«  .Nm       I4\  .'<*>       14*.  .Vm 

i:'i  iHxi    ij.\ii"«i    i:'.»»"' 

IfiUOOO  I   166,0011      WiAW 


12.000  I      12.000 


12.«KK> 


273,350  I  273. 880 
300.  UUO     309,1100 


27S.35tt  ,  ;^4^015  i  246.015  |  246. 01 S 
209. 1  WO  ,  37.'i.OOO  ,  375.000  ,  r&.OllO 


215. 7«X 
211.768 


21.%  766  i  215,768      364.893 
,  364.8M 


514.018 


482.35(1 


4K'^  XV)      4*<2.3S0      021.01.1   ,  fiSI.Ol.l      621.01.5 
4K1';.V<I     ' 1  621.015     


'  Aiproval  of  citcn.'icn  Unc  to  district  1  has  been  appr'Acil  ty  War  rr.Mhution  Hoard. 


»  Throughout  wh»n  han<llinp  kero«si'np  and  heatinijoil. 


Exhibit  B 
Omce  of  Defense  Transportation.  Division  of  Petroleum   and   Other  Liquid   Transport- 
Forecast,  dclv erics  br^ater  into   district  J.   April    1943    to    March    1944.    inclusive 

!  riiousaiiiU  (if  hnrn  b-  1 1  r  <:h\ 


Route 


I i real  l.aVo'^ 

MKvL«!sipi'i  Ohio  Kivers. 
tiuli  iDtrB(oa.''ial — 


Subtotal 

TANKER 

Tei&s  to  Tanij  8.  Fla.. 
Total 


^t.r      N'av     hir<''  Jul\  '  .^llc.    ><I't.'  Oct.    N.,v   '  P<'e.     Jnn.     K.'l>.  Mar. 

t-MLi    i-:.43    i''4a    il4;i    i'..4;i    m:i    \w    n.43    ms    iy44    iy44    mi 


8 

35 
65 

108 


30 


M 
35 

70 


138 


155 


30 


185 


60 
35 
75 

170 


30 
300 


76 
35 
80 

191 


76 
36 
90 


76 

36 

100 


65 
35 

100 


60 

6 

35 

35 

100 

100 

0 
35 
100 


0 

35 

100 


0 

35 

100 


30 


221 


301 

30 
231 


211 

30 

241 


200 

30 

230 


185 


30 


140 


215  I  170 


135 


35 


135 


BO 


135 


50 


A  Public  Issae 


170 


185 


185 


Exhibit  C 

Office  Of  Defense  Transportation.  Division  of  Petroleum  and  O'^l/^'f^  JiT/l^/'^ 
Forrcasf.  drlnerus  by  all  methods  of  transportation  into  district  1,  April  1J4J  to 
Ma'Ch  1944.  inclusive 


Tt  .>;i-pii'l«  n\  barrels  i><  r  >lii> 


reriod 


Second  quarter.  1943 

April 

May 

June 

Third  quarter  1?>43 

July •-- 

August  ' -- 

tJepteiul)er  • 


Fourth  quarter.  1943.. 

Octol>er 

NoveniN-r — 

December 


I'lr>t  quartt-r 
January  V 
F'fbniiiry 
M  arch . . . 


It44. 


'  ]>or5  rot  include  tran5p<'rtaii«n  in  dnim«. 

>  C.mpWtion  of  24-inch  Imp  U>  Atlantic  s«al«-.ard  c'timaled  Aup    l-'.  l«". 

•  CompWllon  of  a>-inc»'  lin.-  to  N<«ti«  Cily  f  MmmUd  >i-\>l    1-.  '•'•■*^,^. 

•  Comi>l.  ti'.n  "f  .irv.-n.h  liiir  i.>  Vtlaulic  staboard  ealimaUd  Jan   I,  iw*. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LomsiAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  LouLsiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Shreveport  Time.s, 
Shreveport,  La.,  under  date  of  April  16. 
1943: 

A  PtTBLIC  ISSUE 

Stripped  of  Ita  extraneous  deUlls.  the  ef- 
fort by  President  Roosevelt  and  his  adminis- 
tration aides  to  bar  newspaper  correspond- 
ents from  the  coming  InternationHl  food  con- 
ference settles  down  to  the  simple  question 
of  whether  food  produced  by  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  can  be  bartered  or  given 
to  other  nations  throu<;h  secretly  made  deala 
without  approval  or  knowledge  of  the  people 
producing,  paying  for.  and  actually  giving 
away  that  food. 

No  delicate  diplomatic  angles  are  ueceasaiy 
m  an  international  food  conference  called 
to  deal  In  fairness  with  all  peoples  who  are 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  decency  In  this 
war.  If  the  question  of  allocation  and  divi- 
sion of  food  among  people  fighting  side  by 
Bide  for  their  own  preservation  cannot  be 
accomplished  openly  and  fairly,  then  those 
people  are  not  worthy  of  the  decency  they 
supposedly  are  fighting  for  and  they  might 
as  well  disband  and  quit  wasting  the  blood 
of  their  tons. 

If  delicate  diplomatic  angles  actually  are 
involved  in  a  conference  between  allies  con- 
cerning division  of  their  own  food,  then  that 
fact  by  itself  automatically  creates  suspi- 
cion that  deals  are  contemplated  which  the 
political  makers  fear  could  not  be  consum- 
mated If  the  public  knew  exactly  what  wn» 
going  on.    Regardless  of  bow  true  or  untrue 


i  vj 


:S 


•M 


laiS'^'"'^'   a:'a   *i'i    oe  ctmunuea   aurir.g   tne 
coming  year 

We  fet»l  th;4t  the  tank-truck  capacity  in  the 
New  England  area  is  nnw  reasf>nMbly  ade- 
quate Biid  that  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
proilvicta  Is  delnered  to  Nc*  Ehgland  by  the 


A' 


t)iii;:  of  the  c.l  dflivi-ries  into  tne  congested 
New  Y  ik  a: 'a  Upon  recommcndatloit  of 
this  fifflce  ar.d  tJie  Petroleum  Administrator 
fL-r  War,  tho  Defense  Supphes  Corporation  has 
cotiporated  with  the  Central  Railroad  ol  New 
Jersey    lu    buildir.g   the   loUowing   p.ojetts: 


ments. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  your 
New  England  colleagues,  as  requested. 
Very   sincerely   y<  urs. 

Joseph  B   E.vstm.\n. 

DtTcctor. 


March. 


621 


■a, 


lOU 


'  Dws  rot  inclu'lc  trar<p<Ttati(iri  in 'lnim«. 

>  (-..mpktion  of  24-inch  linf  !<.  Atlantu  «alJOftr<l  p«tiniftf*<l  Aiip.  l->.  1SH.J- 

>  t\.nipletion  ot  a>-inc»i  lin.-  t*.  N(«ti«  Cily  f  Minmtert  .-^rpt   1^.  '•"* 

•  CompWti.iti  ff  2i>in.-h  Im,  i)  Mlaulic  staUiarJ  esumaud  Jan.  i,  hH*. 


clon  that  deals  are  contemplated  which  the 
political  makers  fear  could  not  be  con«um- 
mated  11  the  public  knew  exactly  what  was 
going  on.     Regardless  of  how  true  or  untrue 
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snch  su-^p^clon  might  be  !♦  rir.nnt  be  avoided 
If  negotinlUirui  are  cnuducied  in  secrecy  im- 
p<»ed  by  lr:rtivUltial  p<illtlcal  edict 

The  matti-r  of  d!vulk;ing  itifarmatlon  of 
Tulue  to  the  enemy  dies  not  figure  in  any 
uay  because  It  Is  covered  full>  adequ.itely, 
and  efUciently  by  existing  censorship  regu- 
lations and  by  the  oft -proven  determtnn- 
tlon  of  th«  pres*.  luid  nil  otler  fnrm«  of 
communiCMtion,  n«ver  to  permit  anylhiug  of 
th.  t   nature  to  take  place 

It  sh(  uld  b<'  i<;.uiily  uiu!er«to.  d  by  lh« 
American  p^-rjilr  th:»t  thl.*  qie«tlon  of  bar- 
ring Inform  .tun  on  puhiir  afTBlr«  Is  by  no 
means  merely  a  dispute  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  th<-  prexn  or  be' ween  »he  Nrv  r>eri| 
and  any  part  of  the  prens  N<v  pti.-rM  it.d 
o'hrr  flJrm^  of  cimmiinu  .iHon  mmi  pi,i)i  ■  ,i- 
tion.  »u<'h  HJi  riulio,  irf^l  unanenlatotH, 
n\it4fnrtnt!\.  etc.  are  nrw?re»y  Instrunjonia  for 
dutribution  of  public  mrormallon  They 
neither  make  nor  control  the  nature  r>l  that 
lnf«jfmatlon  When  they  are  tjarred  from 
the  •oiitce  of  Infi'rmutMu  the  jM-ople  thein- 
»«?J»e»»  are  barred  from  knowledge  of  what  U 
huppening 

The  sole  question  Involved  In  all  of  thi-*  is 
whether  a  temporary  poliricaJ  admlnlstra- 
tion  of  our  Unlt'-d  States  Oovernment  can, 
by  edict  of  one  individual  or  one  (troiip  of 
Individuals,  bar  the  p«t)ple  themiielves  frorii 
knowletlge  o(  what  thai  political  administra- 
tion Is  doing  with  public  trust  tempt>raniy 
reposed    In   It   by  those  people 

Under  the  set-up  »hUh  the  President  and 
hla  aides  advocate,  not  only  the  agencies  for 
public  di.'<tribution  of  Information  are 
barred  but  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
sent   to  Washington   by   the  people 

In  other  words,  the  plan  is  thiit  there  shall 
be  no  person  In  or  around  the  propo.sed  In- 
ternational Po<xl  Conference  ex(  cpt  [X'litical 
iippo»nt««« — which  can  only  bring  added  sus- 
picion that  the  proposed  .«errery  and  censor- 
ship also  may  hnve  questionable  political 
anK'es 

This  Is  not  the  first  effort  by  the  present 
Washington  admlnihtraiiun  to  bar  public 
Information  from  the  public  nor  can  any- 
one rea.son»bJy  lm«t;!ne  If  wlP  be  the  last; 
nor  have  all  of  thot-e  efforts  come  under  a 
pre'en.so  of  war  n'^ce^sitv  They  had  their 
Inception  far  back  In  the  peace  years.  If  a 
policy  of  secrecy  and  needless  censorship  can 
be  set  now  for  such  an  Importani  mutter 
as  Infernailonal  distribution  of  food,  then 
It  Is  certain  als<'i  to  be  the  po.Iicy  estab- 
lished wl^en  the  time  comes  to  det^rm-ne  the 
part  of  the  .Ameruun  people  In  making  Hnd 
pre^er^■in^<  the  prHCP  If  .Ameiicas  food  can 
be  doled  out  Internatlonallv  behind  clo.-ed 
doors,  then  America's  interests  In  the  post- 
war world  ran  be  handled  the  same  way 

The  whole  problem  Is  one  for  every  indi- 
vidual citizen 

The  moth  T  with  children  still  at  home 
has  ;i  richt  to  know  what  her  Government  Is 
doloE  With  frMTd  her  hu'tiand  or  her  neighbors 
produce  and  which  her  children  need. 

The  mother  with  son  or  husband  In  imt- 
form,  or  peihnps  already  b^iieath  the  i»rovind 
of  Africa  New  Guinea,  or  Guadalcanal,  h.i.s 
a  rli'ht  l<i  know  what  the  Nation's  political 
leaders  do  or  plan  to  do  wi'h  the  victory 
for  which  the  8t)i,3.  hu^b.ind*.  and  fathers 
of  the  Nation  foupht 

The  father,  .son.  or  htisbaiid  who  comes 
back  from  war  wounded  or  whole  has  a  ri^ht 
to  know  the  step*  tnin..;  taken  by  his  Oov- 
err.ment  in  securing  the  victory  fvr  which 
he  fought 

They  wont  have  that  kncwled'^e  if  the 
present  Oovcrnnu-nt  cour.-e  on  public  in- 
formation becomes  (xrmanent.  That  cou;  e. 
censorship  of  nonmllitary  infonr.atlon  and 
barrini?  public  Information  at  ita  source.  Is 
an  Is.sue  directly  between  the  Government  It- 
self and  the  people  tiie in.- elves.  It  can  be 
ended  or  prrvn-.i^d  only  by  the  pet)ple  letting 
the  Wa«hingu-!n  Goverimunt  know  that  they 
fully  uiidertiaud  Uie  issue  and  mean  to 
meet  it. 


F.  S.  A.'f  Promscs  Plowed  Under  in 
Wallace's  "Promiied  Land' 


EXTENSION  OF  RPTMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or    MIS.SoUHl 

IN  Tins  HOc-'bE  OF   REPREJ  ENT,\TIVrS 

Tuc.sdau    April  20.  I'JH 

Mr.  i'LOPJBER.  Mi.  Spouki-r.  under 
unanimous  ton.-.em  to  « xK-nd  my  re- 
murks,  I  mrlud*'  in  lh»-  Apin-ndix  oi  llic 
Rzcij&u  un  urlult:  niiitlfd  "P.  S  A  's 
Promtses  Plowed  Un'ler  in  Walla*  i  "s 
'Promised  Lund',"  fnun  tho  Wa.shlnnton 
Times-H'Tuld  of  April  la.  1843: 
Pakm    Srt  tiamr     Adminimbation  s    Phomibfs 

PlXJWtM      L'MOEa       IM      Waluukh        PaoMlStlO 

Land 

(By   Marclii  Winn) 

PttTM  Batou.  Aax  .  Apiil  17  —Six  years  mro 
Hknkt  WALLAta.  then  Secretary  of  AkdcuI- 
ture.  ytood  on  «  porch  here  m  the  Arknnsas 
delta  and  made  one  of  his  speeches  about 
dream.s 

'Dream?  ■  said  Wallace,  gaeln;^  otit  over 
5  8l»  acns  of  bottom  land  dotted  with  98 
little  dream  castles,  "the  stuff  of  which  living 
things  are  made.  There  lies  •  •  •  a 
promised  laud     •      •     •." 

UTOPIA    IN   THE    MAKINO 

He  wa*;  ?ptakir.g  at  the  riedlcntion  of 
America'a  flr.si  rural  reticttlentniil  project,  the 
Plum  Bayou  homesteads.  It  was  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1936.  Mr  Ro«  .«ev»lt  had  Ju.-t  Ixcn 
clecleU  to  his  becoud  term,  and  here,  on  this 
land.  Utopia  was  atH)Ut  It)  unlold 

Each  of  iXie  96  dream  castles  wa.s  a  model 
farm  home  Rich  soil  had  been  boiu'ht  at  a 
co.st  of  $108  000.  model  homes  had  been  built, 
and  a  guiding  mentality  was  coming  out  of 
Wa'hlngton, 

The  Berreiary  said  he  hoped  private  Indu.-^- 
try  would  see  'he  signlticance  of  the  mighty 
project  He  .said  he  wanted  bii'-lne.'i.''nien  to 
loo,k  It  over  and  be  convinced  that  "thouj^ands 
of  fami.s  like  these  can  be  s^ild  on  a  bu.Mness 
ba'^is  a.';  a  pTVlrg  propo.'-ltion   " 

"Conie  bark  and  see  them  a  vear  from  now. 
5  vears  from  now  "  he  invited  hi?  audience. 
T    certainly    shall  "' 

rOE^MS    GLOBAL    DREAMS    NOW 

Wallace  has  r.ever  come  back.  He  has 
moved  on  to  more  global  drenins 

In  tlte  meuut;aw.  hU  Qrbt  dream  here  ap- 
pe.irs  to  be  In  prccc:ss  of  dissolution. 

Today,  as  the  Farm  Security  Adminlstra- 
tliui.  Its  spon.sor.  Is  uncieigoing  fire  in  Wash- 
ington, Plum  Bayous  original  96  hcme- 
stee.dcTs,  placed  the;e  by  a  prr  otiis  of  sdcn- 
tlflc  soothsaying,  have  d\v!:d'id  to  22, 

The  other  74-  including  '  W  Counts  the 
farmer  Into  whoso  hands  RexTord  Tugwcll. 
aide  to  Wali  ACE.  droj  ped  the  keys  to  larm- 
8U>ad  No  1  wiUi  the  derlaratl"n  that  "Ihese 
are  not  the  keys  to  houses;  they  are  keys  to 
the  future  '  cither  leit  In  despair  i  r  have 
been  evicted  by  their  landl-id.  the  G  i\ern- 
nacnt 

No  one  bought  a  farm  N  >  one  hr^d  a 
chance  to  Onlv  one  tried — a  farmer  named 
Booker  M  McD«de  When  he  e^.sayed  to  bur 
his  farm  nt  the  erd  of  5  ye.rs  he  w.i'  told 
he  c  uld  iiof  Injstrad,  he  U  .trned  h.-  in:ght 
remain  In  the  unhappy  statu.*?  cf  tenant 
farmer. 

srccESS  nr.iiTS  rvtcTioN 
This  made  Ur  McD.ide  .sorely  unhappy, 
WUeu  he  to>-k  over  hia  diciui  castle  Nj.  76 
It  glowed  like  a  jewel  in  the  m  ddle  of  an  old 
cotton  patch.  He  worked  its  36  acres  so 
asslduou.sly  that  he  was  able  to  pay  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  $2  000  in  crop  rents 


In  the  f>  years,  send  his  boy  and  girl  to  col- 
lege, accpiire  a  mce  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  and 
p;i'  $3,200  in  the  bank 

He  began  to  write  protesting  letters  ex- 
pmiing  gapliMt  de:e<  t.s  m  the  Plum  Bayou 
dreim  He  told  of  dl.'crlmlnatlons:  of  strange 
price*  at  the  cooperative  store.  And  in  De- 
cember he  was  asMcd  to  leave  He  did  n  it, 
arxl  in  Mnrcli  a  marshal  stumbled  through 
the  hi".'i  water  to  his  front  door  to  hand 
him  an  eviction  notice. 

McDMde  1>  i«till  here  He  Is  fighting  his 
ev,ition  K'  Is  hi*  ne.ghbrr.  Eitunt  Pries'. 
wb<'»e  :.  r,  -  have  been  under  water  for  two 
•ptingt  n.  A 

Their  ntund   U  sinHuUr   in   that  U  is  con- 
•Idered  aixla'l' u*  for  a  poor  tenant  farmri  to 
I    talk  back  to  a  Federal  gr  dmothrr 

Will.  Mt  Dade  ha*  f-  ur  attorneys,  and  all 
I  H'tod  one*  If  the  ca^e  ever  come*  to  inal, 
'  tlie  fiiniasy  of  Plum  Bayim  maj  come  into 
j  the  ope:;  it  11  does  not  cuote  out  In  Congrib* 
I    before  then, 

I  Back  ill  Jtme  1936  the  Government  bought 
th-  LaiKl  It  happened  to  be  land  with  a  long 
htst  iry  of  being  Under  water  every  spncK. 
but  this,  presumably,  didn't  show  on  tli* 
Waahington  blueprint  of  its  5,800  acres.  Nor 
did  the  swsirms  of  malarial  mcx«quitoe«  which 
sweep  m  over  the  hiRh,  wide,  protective  levee. 
An  impartial  .sanitary  rn^;:nc€r  warued  iigsln^t 
It.  but  no  one  heeded  h:m, 

MODEL   eHOJETT,  BtTT 

The  bUieprinl  .>^howed  5,800  acres,  and 
scientists  divided  this  into  96  segments,  the 
acreage  of  each  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
farm  family 

Each  unit  h.id  a  nest,  white  bunRalow 
elec-trifUd  and  .screened,  with  running  water. 
Each  unit  had  a  model  barn  It  was  built  to 
hold  100  bales  of  hay,  and  the  Farm  Security 
Admlnl,«t.'atlon  discovered,  a  little  late,  that 
each  farmer  recjuired  .300  bales  to  feed  his 
livestock   through  the  winter 

Tlie  McDadet)  experience,  as  they  relate  it. 
Is  probably  a.s  good  an  explanation  as  any  c)f 
(1)  some  of  the  workings  of  the  project;  (2) 
why  the  76  families  left,  and  (3)  »hy  so 
m..Dy   hoinfitead."   now   are  vacant, 

"Wed  been  here  3  week.s."  McDade  began. 
'*when  the  project  manager  called  me  In  and 
said.  'I  think  I've  got  your  car  sold  '  I  said. 
•What'''  He  said.  "Why,  you  can't  have  a  car 
and  slay  liere  •  •  •'  We  toid  him  to  take 
tlie  place  and  we'd  go  find  another  '  We  was 
ftxln'  to  leave  when  we  got  word  from  the 
higher-ups— 'You    stay    here" 

"The  next  trouble  came  when  I  stopped 
borruwin'  from  em  (Farm  Security  Admin- 
LsUation)  The  first  2  years  I  boircwed  to 
make  my  crop  They  said  we  had  to  The 
next  year  I  borrowed  from  a  bank.  That 
made    em  mad. 

"Tliey  charge  $8  a  ton  for  fertilizer,  so 
laat  year  I  went  out  and  bou::ht  some  for 
$7  and  hauled  It  in  •  •  •  It's  things  like 
that  makes  "em  mad  at  me. 

"WEUEN'^r    Rr.'.DY    TO    SELL 

"Thev  told  us  when  we  cnme  that  If  you 
was  out  (  f  debt  at  tlie  (id  of  5  years  they'd 
Issue  a  contract  and  you  could  buy  the  place. 
They  said  we'd  pet  It  15-percent  cheaper  than 
the  estimate  i$4  0C0i  because  the  house  wa? 
built  with  Work  Projects  Administration 
labor. 

"But  you  can  t  pet  any  uiiderstanritn'  out 
of  these  people  When  I  checked  up.  tluy 
said  they  weren  t  ready  to  sell  ' 

(.^!i  Arkan.sa.s  Farm  Security  Admlnlatxa- 
tiun  official  yesterday  said  the  Pium  Bayi  u 
people  now  are  being  offered  sales  contracts. 
He  admitted  the  procedure  had  not  been 
star»'d  until  thl'  spring  ) 

•The  way  it  looks  to  all  of  us."  McDade 
said,  "when  you  got  cut  of  debt  and  can 
handle  your  own  things,  they  want  you  to 
leave. 

••Looks  like  they  want  a  big  debt.  If 
everyone  »aa  like  us.  what  u.se  would  there 
be  for  any  managers?  They  want  to  keep 
the  personnel." 


Value  of  the  National  Youth 
AdnuDistration 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TI.■>^^r«s^I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiirndw    Apnl  20    l'J43 

Mr.  KtFAUVLIi.  Mr  Sprak'-r.  under 
Ir-avj-  to  fxund  m:.  rtmarlts.  I  in(  iudr  an 
rdltorial  from  the  Chaltan(X)ga  Tim<*H  of 
Apill  10.  1943.  whit  h  point.t  out  a  part  of 
th«'  c^od  x-ivio  the  National  You'h  Ad- 
mir.iNtralion  i  n-ndiTing.  The  editorial 
i.s  a.s  follow.s, 

THE   NATIOHAl    YOt'TH    \DMlNIS-niATION    WEtDtRS 

ir  the  National  Youth  Admiir.stration  was 
ever  a  haven  lor  young  loafers  and  parasUe>. 
It  has  certainly  clianged  its  spots  The  Na- 
tional Youth  Adminlsirailon  is  dolnp  a  good 
service  In  this  iciritcry  by  taking  bov?-  ar.d 
glrLs  who  mieht  became  worthless  loafers  and 
teaching  them  the  manly  art  ot  welding  and 
sheet  metal  work. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  a 
welding  shop  here  at  No  1  Market  Street  Its 
agents  go  out  and  luid  boys  and  girls  from 
16  to  24.  being  cartful  tc  get  th.se  who  are 
not  working  on  tarms  ana  who  are  out  of 
schi>ols.  These  arc  taught  welding  and  sheet 
metal  work  here  The  plant  run^  16  hours  a 
dav  and  soon  will  be  on  a  24-hout  basLs. 

As  soon  as  the  youths  are  proficient  in  this  , 
vital  war  work  thcv  are  sent  to  National  Youth 
Administration  mductlen  center?  near  war  , 
plants  m  the  South  One  of  these  Is  near  the 
great  shipvaids  at  Brunswick.  Ga  The  work- 
ers are  then  put  into  the  war  plants  at  wages 
usually  staitmg  at  68  cents  an  hour  and  otleu 
higher 

In  the  Chattanotiga  shop  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  42  boys  and  11  girl'  are 
now  learning  weldii.g  Five  boys  were  trans- 
ferred yesterdav  to  the  Induction  center  at 
Savannah  andwin  eo  m  a  war  plant  there. 
J  Boyd  Hixson  Is  shop  supervisor  for  the 
National  Youth  Administration  school  at  No. 
1  Market  Street 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  wlien  it  trains  these  youths. 
follows  them  up  ar.d  watches  over  them  un- 
til they  have  actu.illy  received  their  hrst  pay 
checks  m  the  war  pl.mts  The  National 
Youth  Administration  investigates  the  board- 
ing house  where  they  are  to  stay  while  they 
are  in  the  war  plants,  and  sees  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  first  week's  boaid.  The  bovb 
and  girls  who  are  taking  this  tralnii^.g  in  the 
Nnicnal  Ycu'h  Admini'-tration  welding  shop 
here  are  paid  at  a  rate  of  $22  40  a  month  while 
tralnine. 

Tlicy  are  doing  a  real  work  In  the  war  and 
more  of  them  a'le  vitally  needed.  Mr  M  V. 
Sncdrrly  National  Youth  Administration 
project  manager  for  east  Tennessee,  explains 
to  the  Times  that  there  are  six  centers  in 
ea>t  Tennessee  where  the.'^c  youths  aic  trained 
in  war  Industry.  A  now  resident  school  fcr 
glrl«  has  been  started  at  Ruckwood. 

The  National  Y'outh  Admlnl-tration  is 
under  the  War  Manpower  Cv)mmlssion  and  Is 
one  of  the  best  suppliers  of  trained  labcr  for 
the  war  fa  icnes  This  seems  worth  men- 
ticninc  because  mny  people  may  be  sur- 
prised that  the  N.T'-.onal  Youth  Admini/^tra- 
tlcn  1?  teaching  giiW  hew  to  wield  the  acety- 
lene torch  Instead  cf  the  lipstick,  and  that 
tt  Ls  convening  pot'-ntial  loafers  Into  brawny 
shipbuilders  Instead  of  converting  ship- 
bu. leers  into  loafers  as  so  many  critics  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  have 
falsely  contended. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHl'MTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEaENTATIVFS 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mi  McCORMACK.  Mr.  fepeaker. 
unrliT  leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  in  the 
Reccird,  I  include  the  follo^Mng  article 
by  Hon  Albekt  Gohe.  of  Tenne.s.^ee  fiom 
Coliier.s  for  April  24,  1943: 

Two-Wav  Tbade  -  And  Pt-M  e 
(B\  AiBtkT  Ooar  Member  of  CoiigiC!>«  from 
TenncsBee  i 
CcngresK  will  B<Jon  have  to  make  a  deii- 
slon  that  may  determine  when-  and  II  — we 
Khali  have  another  war.  The  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  scheduled  to  expire 
June  12  and.  unless  it's  extended,  the  United 
States  will  once  again  start  leading  the  world 
back  into  the  economic  stupidity  that  has 
been  the  foundation  of  all  modern  wars 

The  trade-agreements  program  is  the  most 
Intelligent  approach  we've  ever  made  to  eco- 
nomic cooperationwlth  the  world— the  basis 
for  world  peace.  It  was  a  ray  of  light  in  a 
dark,  war-omened  decade,  yet  it  has  been 
maligned  beyond  limit.  Its  operation  has 
been  distorted,  its  achievements  minimized. 
Its  purpose   misrepresented 

Weeks  of  strenuous  preaching  couldn't  lay 
out  all  the  truth,  becau.se  the  subject  Is  both 
big  a.-id   complex.     But  I  would  like  to  un- 
wind a  few  of  the  more  monstrous  miscon- 
ceptions   of    the    pngram.     I    feel    a   certain    1 
vicarious  paternltv  for  the  program,  since  I    | 
come    from    the   same   district    m    Tennessee    . 
which    produced    Secretary    of    State    Cordell    i 
Hull,  originator  of  the  trade-agreements  pro-    i 
qram.  and  I  have  studied  the  subject  as  in-    j 
tensely  and  objectively  as  I  know  how. 

Opposition  to  the  trade  agreements  comes 
roughly  In  two  groups.  First.  Is  opposition 
based  on  the  seductive  economic  theory  that 
we  could  and  should  be  a  seU-^u!ncient  nn- 
tlon  dependent  upon  no  one  but  ourselves 
for  anythint.'  It  is  a  foolish  theory,  ongi- 
natinc  mor-  in  national  pride  than  in  in- 
telligence. Second,  is  opposition  of  the  spe- 
cial interests  who  want  to  protect  their  own 
businesses  and  Industries.  This  cppositicn 
stems  from  selfish  greed  that  result.-  in  the 
Americ.in  people  paving  dis-^racf f "Hv  high 
prices  for  the  things  they  need  and  want. 

No  great  industrial  nation  can  be  econom- 
ically Independent  wiih-ut  sacrif.cing  many 
of  the  necessities,  conveniences,  and  Uixuries 
of  everyday  existence,  or  without  smothering 
its  industrial  lUe  Self-sufficiency  moans 
that  we  import  virtually  nolhinn:  which 
menus  that  we  export  nothing,  either,  be- 
cause other  c-  untne-,  will  not  buy  our  goods 
in  anv  quantity  unless  we  buy  wnr.c  of  theirs. 
Yet  if  we  produced  domestically  enouch  of 
some  commc^diiies  to  meet  all  our  needs,  we 
would  have  tremendous  surpluses  of  other  re- 
lated pr.  ducts,  and  wt  d  have  nowhere  to 
sell  them. 

For  example,  if  we  produced  nt  home  all 
the  wool,  hides,  and  skins  we  netd,  we  would 
norm.ally  have  huge  surpluses  of  meat.  If  we 
produced  all  the  coal  tar  we  need— it  is  a  by- 
profiuct  of  the  coking  proce5S--<jur  coking  in- 
dustry wou'd  be  thrown  off  balance.  If  we 
supplied  all  our  crude-oil  needs  from  c'.o- 
me'-tic  reanerles.  we  would  normally  produce 
too  much  gasoline.  The  high-protectionist 
bovs  protest  that  lowered  duties  throw  men 
out  of  work  and  cripple  Industry  generally 
(Which  they  do  not):  but  Imagine  the  havoc 
these  three  scattered  sample  surpluses  would 
cieate  in  our  economic  system,  and  look  at 


what  would  happen  to  rrmr  other  line*  of 
biismess  If  we  followed  through  cmpletelj 
on  the  seU-iUfflciency  idea 

In  1937.  a  more-or-le».«  average  peacetime 
year,  we  sold  abroad  more  than  43  percent 
of  our  cotton  crop,  nearly  a  third  of  <  ur  lent 
tobacco,  more  than  a  thlid  of  our  dried  Iruits. 
more  than  a  tenth  of  our  nu'omobiles,  nearly 
a  fr'xth  of  our  agricultural  machinery  m-re 
than  a  fifth  of  our  office  appIlanceK  Thiuk 
for  a  while  of  what  wiuld  h:«pi>*^"  '"  ^*^'"  •" 
major  ente-prlses  If  we  chopped  ofl  their 
f(,reign  maikets 

Till  ccwin  ot  D  n»T»i 
Under  the  trade  aBvrcment*  maiiv  of  o\ir 
hicreiiTs  Iti  expjtt*  were  in  commiKlitie*  in 
which  ue  had  wrl'  u»  »urj>him-»  Wheat  (J.  tir 
wait  n  g<»od  ex-implr  Export*  went  up  Bi 
perrent  »-i!ue  wt  htarted  making  B^rf-emenis 
Expoit*  of  cuiuu-d  vegetablex  (we  acttii.liv 
had  fcurphiR  canned  vegetable*  in  thoe 
blevxed  uays  l>e!ore  the  wan  rose  »0  percent. 
Exports  ot  automobile  parts  chmbed  fr..m 
»90  63B0OO  m  1933  to  •348,887  000  in  1937. 
Exports  of  electric  machinery,  pigments, 
paints,  varnishes,  and  dairy  product*  like- 
wise inceased.  and  whenever  we  sold  these 
excess  products  we  reaped  more  employment 
prosperity. 

At  first  glance,  the  proponents  of  inordi- 
nately high  tariffs  for  the  protection  of 
Amerlenn  business  make  a  most  appealing 
case  What  the  high  protectionists  actually 
want  Is  an  exclusive  system  whereby  we  aell 
only  what  we  don't  want  and  buy  only  what 
we  "can't  possibly  make  here.  But  It  wont 
work  As  1  said  belore.  we  can  t»ell  to  foreign 
countries  only  if  we  buy  from  them 

Of  course,  the  Congeessiunal  Record  Is  full 
of  sad-sounding  stories  of  damage  done  the 
pottery  manufacturers,  the  silver-fox  breed- 
ers, the  lace  workers,  the  flsh  industry,  aid 
the  producers  of  hand-made  glassware.  Now. 
some  specific  Jobs  may  have  been  lost  and 
some  business  houses  may  have  been  hurt 
by  oiir  trade  concession.  But  If  we  hav  a 
]ol  of  patriotism  In  us.  we  must  look  at  the 
biuKPr  picture 

l>.ador  Lubln.  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  has  figures  showing  that  the 
number  of  workers  engaged  In  making  goods 
fur  export  to  countries  with  which  we  hove 
tride  agreements  increased  by  great  leaps 
from  1934  to  1938  For  example,  the  number 
of  wage  earners  making  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  leather  goods  to  be  sold  to  agreement 
countries  ir creased  three  times  The  number 
making  cfBce  furniture  went  up  almost  a 
third  the  number  making  electrical  appli- 
ances went  up  almost  a  half;  the  numlxr 
making  paper  and  paper  gf)ods  went  up 
a'mo-t  a  fifth,  the  number  making  iron  and 
steel  goods  went  up  a  third;  the  number  mak- 
ing industrial  machinery  went  up  two- 
thirc;s 

In  all  but  two  of  the.-=e  lines,  the  increase 
in  labor  engaged  in  malting  goods  for  agree- 
ment nation.^  was  greater  than  the  Increase 
in  labor  making  fronds  lor  ncnagrecment 
mticns:  and  the  two  exceptions  were  large y 
due  to  the  buying  of  war  goods. 

If  incrcrfsing  employment  in   seven   maj(;r 
industries  from  20  percent  to  300  percent   is 
throwing    people    out    of    work    my    mathf- 
m  itirs  are  cockeved      Take  one  specific  cp-e: 
In  cur  reciprocal   traoe  agreement  with  the 
Uni'.Pd  Klngtlom.  we  gave  substantial  tar.rT 
!    conc-sslons    to    British    wool    textile*,    which 
1    should  have  mn.nt,  according  to  the  protec- 
tionists   the    di.sml;.'al    rf    workers  from  do- 
;   m'>stlc  woolen  mills  and  great  haicif.hip-   cu 
/'merlcan  woolen  firms.     But  in  the  first  10 
1    m   nt»is    of    1938.    employment    m    American 
woolen    mills    Increased   23   percent   over   the 
same  period  the  year  before 
I       What  It  all   boils  down  to  is  this:   11   we 
I    have  to  see   a   couple   of    hundred   men   los« 
i    their  Jobs  in  crder  to  g've  a  couple  of  thru- 
'    sand  men  work.  I  think  If.-  the  patriotic  and 
1   decent  thing  to  do  for  the  countryi  wke. 
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A  taut:. 


an  Is-sue  directly  betwren  the  Government  It- 
self and  tb«  people  Uietn.- elves.  It  can  be 
ended  or  prfvn.iArt  only  by  the  people  lettins 
the  Waahinpton  Govertunent  know  that  they 
fully  undcrtiaud  Uie  Issue  aiid  mean  to 
meet  It. 


'PV 


Ttiu  miclr  Mr  M.  D.ide  s  reiy  t:n!; 
WUcxi  ho  lOv.lL  uvcr  iua  ci:L.::.i  c.s'.'.c  N,  70 
It  gKjwod  like  a  ji-wcl  m  the  m  ddle  of  an  old 
cotton  pntch.  He  worked  ltd  36  acres  so 
assiduously  that  he  was  ablr  to  pay  the  Farm 
Stcunty  Administration  $2  000  in  crop  rents 


handle  your  own   things,  they  waut  you  to 
leave. 

L'.olts  like  Uicy  want  a  bit;  debt.  If 
CTeryone  *a8  like  uk,  what  u.se  would  there 
be  lor  ary  managers?  They  want  to  keep 
the  personnel." 
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I  cou^d  alt  here  alt  ni*{ht  and  cite  figures 
proving  that  the  trade  agreements  have 
c«»is<d  innunKTiible  .shifts  of  Ju.-it  that  sort. 
I  don't  know  how  crinvim  ing  they  d  be  Un- 
fortunately, the  opp<jnent8  of  freer  world 
trade  appeal  to  emotions,  and  it  takes  a 
mlKhty  strcnR  sUti.stic  to  stand  up  against 
k  K«K>d.  rousing  »Jh  stt  ry 

However,  the  whole  thing  can  n-ally  be 
summed  up  m  terms  of  dollars  and  dough- 
nut-s  l!i  193.1  nur  to'.il  exports  iim<  anted 
to  tl  675  000  000  In  1937.  the  nearf.-l  to  a 
normal  year  we  hud  Jo.^t  ix'fore  the  war.  they 
h.ad  jump<d  to  $3  349  000  000  Our  Imports 
rose  from  $1  447  000  f)00  m  1933  to  *3.083.0C0.- 
000  in  1937  Despite  thi.s  Increase  In  bu.-l- 
ness  (every  cent  of  which  represents  more 
work  and  more  pro.eperlty  for  the  whole 
World/  our  e.xports  still  exceeded  cur  Import.s. 
We  still  had  a  f.ivorable  balance  of  trade 
We  Wfre  f*tlU.  In  other  worda,  on  the  big  end 
of  the  horn 

In  our  agreement  with  Mexico,  for  In- 
attin(e.  we  agreed,  among  other  thlng.s.  to 
cut  our  larllT.s  in  half  on  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, lead,  garlic,  and  certain  types  of  men's 
and  boys'  footwear.  In  return.  Mexico  re- 
duced Its  duty  on  United  States  wheat  by  40 
fjercent,  nn  cotton  textiles  by  25  percent,  on 
some  electrical  equipment  by  38  percent,  and 
on  lard  by  i2  percent  Mexican  Imports  of 
our  laid  alone  ran  up  to  a  million  dollars  In 
1940  Al»o.  Mexico  agreed  not  to  bike  her 
duties  on  our  automobiles,  trucks,  breeding; 
cattle  and  other  Items,  a  great  convenience 
to  our  lu'lustnes  which  plan  production  far 
ahead 

OUB    BIOCEST   rUSTOMni— CANADA 

Our  trade  with  Canada  n\itrnnks  the  trade 
between  any  two  other  cf)untrlea  In  the  world, 
and  Canada  is  the  only  nntinn  with  which  we 
have  mnde  a  second  trade  agreement  right  on 
top  of  the  first  In  the  flr^t.  we  made  c<m- 
cesKlnns  on  a  nuniber  of  things,  InrludlnEj 
aluminum,  fox  furs,  msple  sugar,  and  nickel, 
'  hlch  we  needed  or   wanted 

Canada  reduced  her  duties  on  i^rapefrult, 
oranfe.s.  diet  ting  muchmes.  tractors,  auto- 
mobiles, and  parts  fmm  this  country  Our 
exports  of  automobiles  and  parts  amounted 
to  only  »2350000  in  1935  The  agreement 
becjinie  effective  on  January  1  1936  and  by 
1937,  theae  (  xxjorts  had  Jumped  to  $15,218,000 
The  second  agreement  brought  about  an  In- 
crease In  our  exports  to  Canada  of  142  pr-r- 
cent      Is  that  giving  anything  away? 

One  of  the  most  thoroughly  distorted  as- 
pects of  the  trade-agreements  program  Is  the 
most-favored-natlon  policy  Its  t)een  part 
of  our  tariff  system  for  a  long,  long  time  It 
simply  means  that  any  concfs.slon  granted  to 
one  nation  is  automatically  granted  to  eveiy 
other  nation  which  den's  not  dl.vrtmlnate 
aga.iist  our  commerce  Wlien  we  promised 
Brazil  to  lower  our  tariff  on  manganese,  we 
also  lowered  It  for  every  other  country  pro- 
viding titoae  countries  gave  us  all  the  breaks 
Uicy  gave  other  people 

High-tariff  propunenU  have  charged  that, 
under  the  pulley,  we  have  given  conce«.."iion.t 
to  couiitrirs  that  never  did  anything  (or  us, 
yet  tit«  reojrd  shows  wr  have  benefited  Im- 
measurably by  tiie  policy  We  have  used  it 
to  break  down  serious  discriminations  against 
our  goods 

In  U\e  beginning  of  the  program,  Aus- 
tralia dlscriminau-d  sharply  against  our  man- 
ufactured products,  so  she  was  placed  on  our 
>  blacklist  and  received  uu  tienefit  from  the 
most-favored-natlon  policy  She  became 
more  and  more  worried  as  the  United  States 
entered  iulo  agreements  with  one  country 
right  after  another  Wool  w:ia  one  of  Aus- 
tralia s  big  ccucerns  She  became  quite  «p- 
pretaei\&ive  lest.  In  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Tu:key,  or  some  other  coun- 
try, we  mtfibt  agree  to  lower  our  duty  on 
wt>ol.  and  that  she  would  be  Ineligible  to 
•hare  Um  benefits. 


Australia,  therefore  stripped  her  discrimi- 
nation against  our  products,  which  amounted 
to  more  than  $10,000,000  annually,  and  sle 
was  removed  from  Uie  blacklist.  In  a  sub- 
sequent agreement  with  Argentina,  the 
United  States  agreed  tt)  lowir  it.-*  d.ity  on  s.  v- 
eral  grades  of  wfK)l  by  11  cents,  a  bles-sing 
which  Australia  then  could  share. 

Our  behavior  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  has  been  a  long  way  irnin  our  ar- 
rogant and  Illogical  conduct  after  the  lH.«t 
War  Until  the  Uade-ai;reements  pr' gram 
V  ;i.s  adopted,  our  tariff  rate.s  were  flat  and 
Inflexible  They  were  set  by  Coi\gn>>  in  the 
mlclBt  of  logrolling  and  lobbying  activities 
that  Sometimes  reached  scandalous  propor- 
tions, and  they  always  went  up,  i  ever  down 

Indfed.  the  Unitetl  States  led  the  m.id  race 
of  nath.ns  toward  economic  l5<ilat:on  Each 
8ucce<v-lve  b<x)st  of  our  trade  barriers  brought 
retaliatory  restrictions  by  other  nations 

The  traditionally  low-tariff  liberal  Cana- 
dian Government — one  of  our  t*o  best  cu.s- 
tomers — enacted  a  tariff  bill  Inert- asing  tariff 
rates  affecting  some  $250,000,000  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Canada.  Also,  duties  were  made 
automatically  reciprocal— which.  In  plain 
language  warned  ttiat  II  United  Slates  tariff 
rates  were  raised,  Canada  s  duties  would  be 
raised  accordingly  United  States  corn  had 
been  on  Canada  s  free  list  But  when  our 
1930  Tariff  Act  raised  the  duty  on  corn  to 
25  cents  a  bushel.  Canad|jni  duty  on  nur  corn 
became  26  c«'nt8,  too  Corn  from  oUiex  coun- 
tries of  the  British  Empire  remained  on  Can- 
ada s  free  list,  and  that  from  the  Union  of 
Suutn  Africa  freely  entt'ied  the  Canadian 
marketjs  It  waan  t  plea*Hnt  for  our  corn 
growers. 

Mexico  Increased  duties  on  lard,  dried 
fruits,  vegetable  oils  and  on  Ove-hundred-odd 
textile    products,    among    other    thing.'s. 

Even  Great  Brium.  tradltlcnally  a  free- 
trading  nation  and  our  other  best  ciistomer, 
instituted  not  only  a  general  system  of  Urlff 
protection.  but--what  was  more  dlMustrous 
to  us — established  a  system  of  Empire  prefer- 
ences, de.'^lgned  to  give  every  Empire  member 
country  an  advantage  In  EmpUre  trade,  wh;ch 
It  succeeded  In  doing  As  an  Ulustration.  a 
duty  of  10  percent  was  placed  upon  all  lard 
Imported  Into  the  United  Kingdom  frtim  any 
noneinplre  country  This  hit  us  where  it 
hurt;  we  normally  export  nearly  half  our 
lard 

BA.SIS    roil    WO«LD    PaOPPTRITT 

So,  the  trade-agreements  program  repre- 
.sented  more  than  an  alteration  in  tariff 
method  It  was  a  distinct  change  In  United 
States  policy  and  philosophy  Inherent  in 
It  was  the  recognition  that  world  peace  and 
prosperity  must  l>e  based  upon  economic 
cn'ipe  ration 

These  principles  of  International  c  o;>era- 
tlon  are  embodied  In  the  lend-lease  agree- 
ments By  thwe  and  by  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, we  have  pledged  to  our  allies  and  t<j  the 
world  "to  promote  mutually  advantageous 
relations"  and  provisions  "upen  to  participa- 
tion by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind, 
directed  to  the  expansion  •  •  •  of  pro- 
duction, employment  and  the  exchange 
•  •  •  of  goods  •  •  •  and  to  th" 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  d'scrlmlnatory 
treatment  in  International  commerce  and  to 
the  reduction  of  taritTM  and  other  trade  bar- 
riers ■• 

The  wnrld  is  looking  to  the  congrewlonal 
battle  on  trade  agreements  as  an  indication 
of  how  seriously  or  .lightly  the  United  States 
regards  these  promises  and  agreements 

Repudiation  of  that  principle  at  this  criti- 
cal time  would  undermine  world  confidence 
In  the  nobility  of  our  war  aims  It  wotild 
notify  the  world  that  the  United  States  was 
back  on  an  Lsolattonlst  tnck  It  would  dem- 
onstrate that  the  United  States  did  not  have 
and  apparently  cculd  not  have  a  sustained 
foreign  policy. 


Tlie  end  of  the  war  will  find  the  United 
Stales  with  the  greatest  producing  capa'  ity 
of  any  nation  m  world  hUU)ry  We  shall 
need  outlets  for  that  production  and  we  shall 
a'.s«3  need  access  to  the  world  s  resources  more 
acutely  than  ever  before,  because  of  our  In- 
creased domestic  demands,  and  because  rf 
the  rate  at  wh.ch  war  is  consuming  our  re- 
sources now 

The  United  States  cannot  avoid  the  rtspon- 
slbility  of  exercising  leadership  ir.  world  rc- 
1    construction    and    rehabilitation      Rejection 
I    of  this  duty  and  privilege  would  mean   that 
I    economic  warfare  wi,uld  continue,  thus  ren- 
dering   any    military    pe.ice    futile    and    only 
temporary.     The  history  of  the  between-war 
period  has  proved   that 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  trade-agreements 
program  Is  a  panacea  for  ail  Ilia,  but  I  fiimly 
believe  its  principles  are  the  only  way  out  of 
post-war   misery. 


Racial  Reiationi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  Gcon&iA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobd,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  Qiilllen,  appearing  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  of  April  16,  1943: 

LAW    CANT    CIVI    TOU    ANOTIfM    MAN'S    IirsFtCT, 
BUT  CAN  CIVX  YOU  A  CHANCT  TO  EASN  rr 

(By  Robert  Quilleu) 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  at)out  Charles  C. 
Spaulding,  an  elderly  N«gro  who  ranks  high 
by  any  standard  used  to  measure  men 
Archibald  Ruiledge  had  a  piece  about  him  In 
the  Saturday  evening  Pest  aooie  weeks  ago 

He  Is  the  head  man  of  a  $60,000000  insur- 
ance company,  tiie  highest  b  -siness  institu- 
tion In  the  world  owne<1  and  operated  by 
Negroes  Tlie  business  Includes  a  bank  and 
a  b  ndiiii;  company  and  Its  hundreds  of 
employees  are  educated,  highly  trained  ex- 
peru 

Where  Is  It  located''     If  you  do  not  know, 
you   probably  will  say  It  could  happen  only 
in  New  York   Chicago   Pittsburgh,  or  Deuoit 
But  thU  great  Negro  Institution   la  in  North 
Carolina 

It  was  eatabllshed  44  years  ago  by  Spaulding 
and  two  othf-r  young  Negroes  wbo  had  neither 
capital  nor  experlenoe  -nothing,  in  fact,  ex- 
c**pt  ciiaracter  and  an  Idea  and  the  courage 
of  their  Ignorance  They  flnajiccd  it  as  they 
rariied  the  m<-iiey,  and  Spaulding  was  earn- 
ing only  $10  u  month  a«  a  dishwasl.er 

Spaulding  has  made  millicna,  but  now  hit 
chief  concern  is  helping  the  p<-ople  of  bis 
race  by  teaching  them  to  help  thetnselves 

He  says,  for  example— and  this  will  seem 
heresy  to  certain  upllfters  in  Washington — 
that  equality  shouldn't  be  demanded  txxause 
It  can  t  be  given  It  cant  be  won  by  cof - 
c:on  and  IntmsU^n.  And  Utopian  dreamers 
can't  brstow  it  on  anytx:,dy. 

That  should  be  obvious  to  everybody.  No 
pow  T  of  law  can  force  on^  man  to  accept 
another  as  an  equal.  Equality  is  earned 
And  If  a  man  can  earn  equality,  it  Is  not  given 
to  him;  it  Is  simply  conceded  as  a  fact. 

Spaulding  sa>s  wicregatlon  doesn't  keep 
Net^mes  fT'im  rising  and  that  too  la  obvious. 
His  own  success  is  the  proof  The  poor  of 
ev^ry  race  are  .sefnefrated  by  ec<momlc  nec:j- 
slty,  and   the   rich  segregate   themselvea. 
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It  t<  converting  prjtentlal  loafers  Into  brawny 
shipbuilders  instead  of  converting  ship- 
bu. leers  into  loafers  as  so  many  critics  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  have 
falsely  contended. 


bovs  protest  tnat  lowcrea  ouiien  .ii»ow  ".«-■. 
out  of  work  and  cripple  Industry  generally 
(Which  they  do  not):  but  imagine  the  havoc 
these  three  scattered  sample  surpluses  would 
cieate  in  our  economic  sy&iem.  and  look  at 


have  to  see  a  couple  cJ  hundred  men  losa 
their  Jobs  In  order  to  gTve  a  couple  of  thn;- 
,«and  men  work.  I  think  It't  the  patriotic  and 
decent  thing  to   do  lor  the  country'a  wke- 
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Of  the  mylH  of  aoclal  equality,  Spaulding 
repeats  what  has  often  been  said  here — that 
social  equality  doesn't  exist  among  white 
people.  It  doesn't  among  the  colored,  either. 
Always  and  everywhere  people  are  divided 
Into  groups  by  their  breeding,  training, 
money,  and  taste 

Negroes,  given  opportunity  to  share  and 
absorb  an  established  civilization,  have  made 
great  progress  In  one  century.  Given  fair  op- 
portunity to  help  themselves,  they  will  soon 
earn  the  rank  to  which  their  abilities  and 
industry  entitle  them.  It  Is  the  process  by 
which  all  men  must  climb,  whatever  their 
color  may  be. 


Continue  the  Fann  Security 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 
Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
small  farmers  of  America  and  those  in- 
terested in  their  welfare  are  alarmed 
over  the  movement  to  destroy  Farm  Se- 
cuntv  Administration.  Thi.s  one  agency 
of  our  Government,  which  is  trying  to 
rehabilitate  the  httle  fellow,  should  have 
the  encouragement  rather  than  the  op- 
position of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  one  sizable  way  production  of 
food  can  be  increased  in  this  country  is 
to  secure  larger  production  from  the 
small  farms  and  by  the  small  operators. 
Farm  Security  Administration  has  rend- 
ered valuable  ser\'ice  in  helping  bring 
about  an  increase  of  production  on  the 
small  farm  and  yet  some  groups  would 
discontinue  its  service  entirely.  Many 
leading  newspapers  of  the  Nation  are 
alarmed  over  the  situation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "America  Needs  Farm 
Security  Administration's  Food  Produc- 
tion." an  editorial  from  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  of  Sunday,  April  18.  en- 
titled "  Farm    Security    Administration 
Battles  For  Its  Life."  and  the  conclusion 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Birmingham 
News  of  April  18.  1943; 
The  Washington  Post: 
Atwlltlon  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, as  recommended  by  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Commute,  would  slfntl  the  complet$ 
domination  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  the  point  of  view  of  the  large  commercial 
farmer*  and  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  speaks  for  them.    Nothing  io  clearly 
demonstrates  the  Farm  Bureaus  Identifica- 
tion   with   commercial    farming   InteresU  as 
Its  long  and  bitter  hostility  to  Farm  Security 
Administration.    The  Farm  Bureau,  it  should 
be    remembered,    has   exerted    lU   very   con- 
siderable political  power  to  wreck  the  antl- 
infUtlon  program.    Its  advocacy  of  the  Bank- 
head   and   Pace   bUls  was   designed   to  raise 
farm  price*  with  complete  disregard  for  the 
national  economy.    lu  opposition  to  incen- 
tive  payments   as   a    means   of   encouraging 
production  reflecU  a  callous  lack  of  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  small  farms. 

Whaterer  Its  errors  or  excesses,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  Is  needed  to  give  the 
United  States  a  twdanced.  comprehensive  pro- 


gram of  food  production.     More   than  any 
other  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,   Farm    Security     Administration     has 
helped  and  befriended  the  small  subsistence 
farmers,  the  family  farms  of  America.    It  has 
sought  to  give  a  measure  of  Independence  and 
dignity   to  the  otherwise  dUlnherlted  little 
men    of    agrlctilture — the    cotton    choppers, 
tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers,  and  migrant 
workers.     The    productive   abilities   of   these 
people   must   be  fully  utilized   if  we  are   to 
achieve  the  mammoth  harvests  of  food  nec- 
essary   to    win    the   war    and    determine    the 
character  of  the  peace.     It  is  a  scandal  that 
this  year  we  face  a  decline  In  food  production. 
A  major  portion  of  the  country's  food  comes 
from    large    commercial    farms      These    are 
already   operating  at.  or  very  close   to,  their 
peak  efficiency  and   productivity.     But   there 
are  some  4.000,000  farm  fimlUes  whose  gross 
Income  in  1940  amounted  to  less  than  $1,500; 
half  of   these  grossed  less  than   $800.     Their 
prcductlve  potentl::!  has  ^y   no  means  been 
realized.     It  can  be  harnessed  to  the  war  ef- 
fort only  if  the  small  farmers  arc  given  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  form  of  funds  for  equipment 
and   fertilizer  and  In  the  form  of  technical 
aid  and  supervision      Another  urgent  task  Is 
to  help  the  small  farmers  to  switch  frcm  non- 
essentials like  cotton   to  essentials  like  pea- 
nuts and  soya  t)eans. 

These  forms  of  assistance  Farm  Security 
Administration  Is  peculiarly  equipped  to  ren- 
der Its  activities  In  the  midst  of  war  should 
be  directed  exclusively  to  Just  such  war-re- 
lated functions.  It  must  forget  some  of  the 
social  theories  which  have  confused  Its  pur- 
poses In  the  past.  It  must  operate  strictly 
as  a  war  agency  to  mobilize  America's  rural 
manpower  as  effectively  a?  possible  for  the 
maximum  production  of  that  quintessential 
weapon  of  war  and  peace,  food.  Congress 
can  best  promote  this  purpose  not  by  abolish- 
ing Farm  Security  Administration  but  by 
streamlining  It. 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Sun- 
day. April  18    1943: 

As  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  In  tt-e  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  we  should  like  to 
direct  attention  to  the  editorial  on  this  page 
from  the  Washington  Post  which  speaks  of 
Farm  Security  Administration's  all-impor- 
tant role  In  the  production  of  food  for  the 
war.  This  strong  editorial  Is  especially  note- 
worthy, since  the  Post  was  nothing  like  so 
sympathetic  to  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion in  comment  published  some  weeks  ago. 
Moreover,  the  friends  of  Farm  Securlf.- 
Administration  have  succeeded  at  last  In 
creating  a  presstire  group  in  Washington 
which  seems  abU  to  battle  on  something  like 
even  terms  with  the  hostile  farm  lobby.  The 
changed  position  of  so  Important  a  paper  as 
the  Washington  Post,  combined  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Emergency  Committee 
for  Food  Production,  with  its  Influential  elc- 
menu  from  agriculture,  labor,  and  the  con- 
sumer, have  put  a  different  complexion  on 

the  flght.  ^      ^^ 

Particularly  significant  Is  the  adherence  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  th* 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  to  the 
cause  of  Farm  Security  Administration. 
They  are  understood  to  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  «lnoe  they  are  being  forbidden  to 
break  throtigh  antl-lnflatlon  controls,  under 
the  stablllaatlon  order  Issued  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  on  April  13,  they  don't  want  the 
farm  lobby  to  do  so.  either.  That  lobby  Is 
composed  largely  of  mass-production  farm- 
ers who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  small 
farmers  aided  by  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  U  the  major  element  in  the  effort 
to  eliminate  that  agency  Moreover,  the 
statement  Is  attributed  to  Chester  Davis,  the 
new  Food  Administrator,  that  he  Is  favorable 
to  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

8pokc*men  for  the  Emergency  Committee 
for   Food   Production   say   they   expect   th* 


major  lest  of  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill,  directly  Involving  Farm  Security  Admin - 
l.stratlon,  to  come  In  the  Senate.  But  the 
current  maneuverlngs  In  the  House  are  ex- 
tremely important. 

Those  who  may  object  to  the  setting  up  of 
anothei  pressure  group  In  Washington  lor 
the  purpose  of  saving  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration should  consider  that  In  no  other 
way  is  the  agency  ap*  to  be  saved.  The  anvil 
(Congress)  may  wince  under  the  hammering 
of  more  than  one  smithy,  but  the  end  result 
Is  steel. 

The  Birmingham  News,  April  16.  1943: 
The  one  question  to  be  asked  Is.  Do  we  need 
the  Farm  Security  Administration?  The  an- 
swer Is  that  we  not  only  need  It  but  need  it 
more  Imperatively  now  than  ever  before  l>e- 
cause  of  the  urgent  food  requlremenU  of  the 
war.  The  fine  record  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  In  Increasing  fcxxl  production 
among  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  clients  Is 
well  known  They  have  Increased  their  pro- 
duction of  food  more  proportionately,  than 
the  rest  of  American  agriculture  That  might 
have  been  expected.  Ijccause  the  big  farmers 
and  the  successful  farmers  were  already  pro- 
ducing at  a  high  rate  of  efBclency.  and  the 
best  hope  of  Increased  food  production  lay 
among  the  handicapped  little  farmers  such 
as  the  Farm  Security  Administration  Is  help- 
ing 

Thus  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is 
ImporUnt  to  the  war  effort.  lU  peacetime 
need  is  great,  too.  Surely  no  one  has  forgot- 
ten the  blight  of  farm  tenancy  One  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, which  administers  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Tenant  Purchase  Act,  Is  to  help  deserv- 
ing tenant  farmers  buy  farms.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  our  tenant  purchase  program 
suffer  Nor  can  we  afford,  either  In  economic 
or  In  human  terms,  to  let  submerged  farm 
families  go  without  the  help  they  need  to 
rehabilitate  themselves 

Has  America  allowed  the  war  to  dim  Its 
memory  of  the  growing  blight  of  farm  ten- 
ancy which  led  Congress  to  pass  the  Bank- 
head -Jones  Act?  Has  America  forgotten  the 
Increasing  hordes  of  migrant  farmer* — the 
"Okies"  and  the  like— which  became  so  seri- 
ous a  problem  before  the  war? 

The  Farm  Sectirlty  Administration  was  es- 
tablished to  deal  with  these  grave  national 
problems,  and  It  has  done  so  effectively.  When 
the  war  came  It  turned  out  that  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  was  In  position  to  do 
an  outstanding  Job  of  helping  to  produce  the 
food  we  need  to  win  the  war. 

In  war  and  In  peace  alike  we  need  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Let  us  aec  to  it  that 
we  keep  It.  Let  us  not  allow  selflsb  and  jeal- 
ous Interests  to  •*pull  th*  wool"  over  th*  eyes 
of  the  American  people  about  th*  work  of 
one  of  the  mo*t  uaeiul  and  conatructiv* 
agencies  ever  c*UblUhed  by  our  Oovern- 
ment. 


Po$t-W«r  EmplofBCBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  CALiroaKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKIKWTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  April  20.  1943 

Mr  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion regarding  post-war  planning 
and  post-war  economy.  One  seldom 
hears  mention  of  winning  the  war  with- 
out  also  hearing   a   comment  on  tht 
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wcKjl,   and   Uiat   aiie   would   be   ineligible   to 
fthare  tba  bencfiu. 
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and  apparently  could  not  have  a  sustained 
foreign   policy. 


1^13  uwu  «utT.-T-»iB  in  ijic  pruui  lam  poor  oi 
evrnr  race  are  s/nnepalod  by  economic  nec:i- 
rtty,  and  the  rich  sogre^te  thetruelTe^ 
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winning  of  the  peace.  Unfortunately.  In 
all  our  dLscussions  our  attention  Is  fo- 
cused too  much  on  the  European  situa- 
tion and  too  little  on  the  problems  here 
-at  home. 

The  most  Important  concern  of  this 
country  should  be  the  question  of  full 
employment  for  our  available  manpower 
once  this  war  i.s  brought  to  a  victorious 
conclusion.  Many  feel  that  it  is  the  re- 
.spon.slbility  of  Oovcrnment  to  see  to  it 
that  none  shall  lack  for  employment. 
Some  in.sist  that  .some  socialistic  pro- 
Rram  is  our  only  solution.  Becau.se  of 
the  interesting  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem of  employment  contained  in  an  edi- 
torial in  Southern  California  Bu.siness. 
I  am  Including  it  in  my  remarks  believ- 
ing that  it  may  be  helpful  in  directing 
our  thinking  in  this  regard.  The  edi- 
torial Ls  as  follows: 

WHO0I  Job   la  Job-Making? 

It  la  said.  "Busme.sa  must  accrpt  the  re- 
sponsibility for  full  employment  in  the  post- 
war era  " 

Statements  of  thLs  sort  are  ni>t  only  Im- 
plied In  certain  official  utterances  but  are 
ninde  by  leaders  ot  business  iirganizatlons 
atid  pofit-war  planiilni?  Rroiip.s  It  Is  snld 
thut  the  American  people  will  not  stand 
for  another  period  of  unemployment  and  that 
If  business  does  not  absorb  the  millions  who 
will  need  )ot>B,  bu.slneas  Itself  will  l>e  done 
away  with. 

This  is  dangerous  and  misleading  talk. 
If  it  persists  business  again  will  be  the  scape- 
goat for  bungling  policies,  policies  for  which 
businessmen  are  no  more  responsible  than 
Other  segments  of  the  p(ipulatlon. 

Four  points  need  to  be  made: 

1.    BUSINESS    KESFONSIBn.rrY    NFZDS 
UNDmSTANDINO 

From  a  popular  point  of  view,  bu.slne8.s  Is 
an  existing  number  of  X  Y  Z  corporations, 
partnerships,  firms,  companies,  etc  Each  of 
these  concerns,  providing  It  is  existing  at 
war's  end.  will  employ  all  the  people  it  can — 
all  the  people  who  can  be  acctmimodated 
within  the  framework  of  market  potential- 
ities and  buslnesa  solvency.  Natural  desires 
for  success  and  growth  assure  maximum  ef- 
fective employment. 

From  this  point  of  view  business  is  re- 
sponsible for  providing  Jobs  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  workers  are  employed  effectively 
and  economically  In  fact,  business  has  a 
responsibility  never  to  go  beyond  this  point. 
Otherwise,  It  ceases  to  exist  It  can  then 
provide  no  goods,  no  services,  and  no  em- 
ployment. 

This  point  may  l>e  surprising  to  some,  but 
to  substantiate  It  one  needs  only  to  examine 
any  particular  business  situation  Will  the 
farmer  hire  more  hands  than  he  needs?  Will 
the  aircraft  plant  employ  workers  to  make 
more  planes  than  there  Is  a  market  for? 
Will  the  shipbuilder  build  ships  for  which 
there  is  no  cargo? 

Yet.  if  employment  offered  by  each  business 
firm  is  to  be  limited  to  the  potenUalities  of  lU 
own  market  it  Is  cloar  that  existing  ttims 
cannot  offer  Jobs  to  all  who  will  he  seekii-.g 
work  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Many  firms,  now 
thriving,  must  be  dissolved  or  greatly  con- 
tracted in  siae  as  war  production  declines. 
Some  may  convert  to  peacetime  forms  of  pro- 
duction, but  many  will  give  way  to  new  con- 
cerns. Therefore,  the  idea  that  those  business 
concerns  which  are  in  existence  at  war's  end 
must  absorb  the  millions  of  servicemen  and 
displaced  war  workers  is  unrealistic.  And  it 
Ls  mischievous  to  spread  such  a  notion. 

1.   XNTtaPSISE   IS   THE    ANSWKl 

From  another  point  of  view,  however,  busi- 
ness is  not  a  particular  frozin  group  of  people 


or  corporations,  but  an  enterprising  way  of 
life  Into  which  people  from  all  classes  come 
and  go.  fall  and  succeed,  according  to  their 
abilities,  their  self-disciplines,  their  ambi- 
tions, their  initiative. 

If  full  employment  is  to  be  achieved  It  will 
be  because  there  are  thousands  of  enterprises 
yet  unborn,  today  only  faint  Ideas  or  promis- 
ing hopes  In  the  hearts  and  heads  of  service- 
men, war  workers,  or  civilians  who  have  as  yet 
to  strike  out  on  their  own 

In  this  !«en.se.  and  In  this  sense  alone,  enter- 
prise has  the  responsibility  for  full  employ- 
ment. p<>Kt-war  or  any  other  time  This  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  enterprising  side  of 
each  of  us  has  the  re.'sponslbility  of  l(joking 
out  for  our  own  Individual  welfare  It  also 
implies  that  each  of  ua  will  help  remove  the 
obstacles  to  the  enterprise  of  all  of  us 

3     THE     ENTCaPaiSINC     SPIRIT     MUST     BX     REUORN 

The  enterprising  spirit  has  been  dl.'^cour- 
aged,  harassed,  and  repressed  Consequently, 
millions  m  recent  years  have  come  to  hope 
for  employment  only  with  some  other  party — 
with  some  already  existing  enterpriser 
Since  this  hope  cannot  be  fulfilled.  Govern- 
ment provides  doles  and  relief  projects. 
This  results  In  higher  taxes  T:ixes  burden 
business  and  reduce  its  capacity  to  give 
employment. 

True,  the  Idea  of  people  becoming  enter- 
prisers rather  than  relying  wholly  on  some- 
one else  to  do  the  enlerprlsinR  carries  with 
It  no  assurances  for  success  for  high  pay  for 
short  hours,  ff>r  easy  work,  or  for  pleasant 
worklni?  conditions  It  do*s.  however,  carry 
with    It    more    opportunity    for    all    of    these 

things  than  any  other  system. 

4.    WHE&X    UESPONSIBIUTT    .:XALLT    LIES 

This  Idea  carries  with  it  the  opportunity 
for  good  things  IX  enterprise  is  made  attrac- 
tive; if  success  is  applauded  rather  than  be- 
littled; if  there  are  assurances  of  fair  play  and 
free  markets;  and  if  there  are  guaranties 
against  broken  contracts,  predatory  practices, 
and  fraud. 

The  responsibility  for  full  employment, 
therefore,  rests  with  those  of  us  who  have  In- 
fluence in  the  creation  of  these  conditions 
which  make  for  opportunity  and  freedom  in 
enterprise. 

To  the  extent  that  businessmen  nave  In- 
fluence In  creating  these  conditions,  they 
have  responsibility  for  full  employment 

To  the  extent  that  people  In  government  or 
people  in  labor  and  in  farm  organizations 
have  Influence  in  creating  these  conditions, 
this  responsibility  Is  theirs. 

It  is  Important  that  our  thinking  on  this 
issue  be  straight,  not  to  avoid  undeserved 
blame,  but  to  settle  on  those  of  us  who  have 
a  big  Job  to  do.  and  right  now. 


Kentucky  Does  Its  Part 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  and  while  the 
bond  sale  is  in  progress.  I  wish  to  insert  a 
letter  from  a  soldier,  written  to  the  editor 
of  some  papers  in  Kentucky.  Kentucky 
is  answering  the  call  in  everything 
asked  In  this  war  as  it  has  always  done  in 
every  war.  Whether  it  be  volunteers, 
bond  sales,  Red  Cross,  or  any  other  aid 


Kentucky  has  never  defaulted  in  its  obli- 
gations: 

To  the  Esrroa: 

I  wrote  the  two  following  paragraphs  a 
few  weeks  after  entering  the  armed  forces 
My  home  was  in  LouLsviUe  before  I  entered 
the  Army 

I  am  now  a  soldier,  a  wife's  husband,  a 
mother's  son;  I  am  the  pride  of  a  family 
and  part  of  a  home  I  love  my  life  as  you 
love  yours.  I  am  a  youth  In  years  and  ex- 
perience yet  I  am  a  gambler,  betting  the 
highest  stakes  a  man  can  wager— my  life. 
If  I  win  ycu  win;  If  I  lose  I  have  lost  all. 
Tlie  I'  ss  Is  mine  and  there  Is  a  grieved  wife 
and  mother,  a  saddened  family  and  a  broken 
home   to  which   I  can   never  return 

I  a.sk  only  for  the  Godspeed  and  support 
of  my  countrymen  In  return  for  laying  upon 
the  altar  of  my  country,  my  all  for  bravery 
and  blood  Will  you  furnish  bullets  and 
bread?  Will  you  bet  your  gold  while  I  bet 
my  blood?  Will  you  hazard  your  wealth 
while  I  and   many  othors   risk  our   lives? 

We  are  the  flowers  of  a  nation's  manhood 
the  plory  of  a  n<.ble  race — I  am  the  American 
soldier— I  am  the  boy  in  the  trench. 

PVt.    ItATTHEW    ABEIX. 


Address  of  Hod.  Rickard  M.  Kleberg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMMERS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1943 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  leave  having  been  granted  I 
Include  herewith  a  speech  recently  de- 
livered by  Hon.  RiCHAao  M.  Klibirg  be- 
fore the  National  Canning  Association. 
One  thought  expressed  by  Mr.  KLEBOtc 
especially  attracted  my  attention  and 
that  is  the  observation  that  the  Federal 
organization  was  effected  with  the 
major  objective  the  formation  of  a  more 
perfect  union  of  the  people  of  the 
States. 

Certainly  we  should  have  that  as  a 
constant  objective  and  it  should  be  the 
general  public  attitude  that  whoever 
contrary  to  that  objective  seeks  to  dis- 
unite our  people,  array  section  against 
section,  or  class  against  cla.ss — who  has 
that  purpose  is  an  enemy  of  the  central 
objective  and  need  which  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  formation  of  the  Union. 

The  address  follows: 

I  deem  It  a  special  privilege  to  be  here  this 
morning,  even  though  I  had  to  play  hooky 
to  keep  this  appointment  We  have  a  rather 
contentious  piece  of  legislation  coming  up  on 
the  floor  this  morning,  and  It  Is  barely  pos- 
sible that  you  gentlemen  may  be  witness  to 
the  fact  that  I  may  have  missed  a  roll  call 

The  public  generally,  in  the  confusion  which 
exists  nationally,  and  by  sections.  In  this 
country,  have  little  or  no  conception  as  to 
just  what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is,  what  It  means,  what  lis  problems  are,  and 
what  It  la  called  on  to  do.  Every  ao  often  we 
find  In  tb«  press  and  hear  ever  the  radio 
bitter  condemnations  cf  the  Congreae  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  In  the  country 
read  these  condemnations,  some  of  them  quite 
carelps.«-ly.  as  our  correspondence  reflects  on 
the  whole,  and  they  sre  rjot  conscious  of  the 

fact  that  th«  criticism,  in  fact.  Is  one  which 
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Whatever  us  errors  or  c«ccbbc».  wic  rmiut 
Security  Administration  Is  needed  to  give  the 
United  States  a  balanced,  comprehensive  pro- 


Spokemnen  for  the  Emergency  Committee 
for   Food  Production   say   they   expect   the 
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foes  back  to  their  powers  of  selection — goes 
back  to  the  dcn^.ands  which  trise  right  from 
and  within  the  pecple  themselves,  as  to  Just 
what  Congress  dees  8o  much  from  one  who 
Is  Just  one  fcur  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  of 
the  lower  branch  cf  Congress,  which  Is  en- 
gaged, you  might  say.  In  making  speeches  I 
am  not  one  of  these  who  make  many  speeches. 
I  come  to  you  here  this  morning  just  as  one 
of  you,  but  as  one  who  Is  charged  with  the 
hlch  rc^poni^lb'llty  cf  representing  rot  only 
a  c  ngrcssionnl  district  in  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  but  likewise  one  who  performs  a  repre- 
Bentatlve  duty  ol  high  trubt  in  ■  nation  of 
over  130.000.000  people 

You  fellow-!'  in  the  canning  business  are 
Ju.«^t  as  much  a  part  of  the  service  organiza- 
tion which  I  repre-scnt  as  I  am.  In  troubled 
times  like  these.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
our  country  was  born,  primarily,  as  you  know, 
out  of  great  dissatisfaction  and  Inability  to 
withstand  the  pressure  from  another  country 
of  wliich  we  Wire  at  that  time  a  part  and 
n-lth  which  we  today  find  ourselves  allied 
In  the  common  cause  We  started  out  with 
a  rimarkabie  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  author  of  which  Is  to  be  enshrined  in  the 
memory  of  thU  country  by  the  dedication  of 
a  great  memorial  to  him  next  week  I  belong 
to  the  party  which  he  founded.  I  still  find 
ro  measure  of  fault  with  his  principles,  most 
of  which  are  still  applicable  today. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
W..S  drafted,  it  started  out  In  its  first  ex- 
pressed thought,  setting  out  its  major  ob- 
jective, as  the  formation  of  a  more  perfect 
union  of  the  people  of   the  States.     And  my 

first  statement,  what  I  really  have  to  say  to 
you  today,  is  going  to  be  one  which  comes 
from  a  deep  feeling   that  we  have   not  suf- 
ficiently,   or    sumcjently    well,    heeded    the 
orlfiinal  admonition  contained  In  the  com- 
pact  to   which   all   Americana   have   agreed 
The  confUFlon  which  exists  today  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  lulflUment  of  that  primary  ob- 
jective,   the    formation    of    a    more    perfect 
union.     The  Influence  of  government  today 
upon  our   way  of   lile  has  reached   a  high 
point,  in  these  distressed  times,  frcm  which 
I    believe    thoughtful    Americans  can   derive 
considerable  optimism— Justifiable  optimism. 
Through  our  history  In  the  past  we  have  run 
Into    tough    spots    like    this    before,    and    It 
locks  like  all  the  way  through  the  years  that 
we     have     existed     since     our     Nation     was 
founded,  things  had  to  get  Just  so  bad  before 
they  began  to  get  better.     I  believe  we  have 
Ju'-t  about  reached  that  peak     I  believe  that 
today   marks    the   beginning   of    a   period   of 
united  endeavor  on  the  part  of  all  groups — 
due    to    one    of    nature's    laws,    the    personal 
law   of   self-preservation— that    is   going    to 
bring  us.  not  rnpl»11y  enough  to  meet  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  I  am  afraid,  but  certainly 
rapidly   enough    to   save   the   situation,   to   a 
more    tolerant    understanding,    and    again 
we  will  be  confronted  with  the  opportunity 
to  do  our  level  best. 

The  notice  that  I  was  to  speak  to  you 
came  so  suddenly  that  I  was  unable  to  pre- 
pare a  manuscript,  which  1  would  like  to 
have  done,  so  If  you  will  Just  let  me  ramble 
on.  what  I  have  to  say  can  be  summed  up  In 
a  few  words. 

My  principal  interest  Is  to  get  you  gentle- 
men to  undtistand.  If  you  will,  what  one  on 
the  Inside  of  one  of  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment sees  in  the  picture  of  the  tomorrows  to 
come.  Confusion  Is  always  the  enemy  of  at- 
tainment. It  has  been  so  through  all  the  ages. 
The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  Is  to  begin  to 
smooth  out  a  most  confusing  phalanx,  com- 
posed primarily  of  experlmenU  and  theories 
which  were  Intended  originally  to  be  of 
service.  Todav  we  are  confronted  with  the 
question  as  to  which  is  the  most  important, 
the  formulation  of  legislation,  its  enactment 
into  law,  or  Its  application,  adrntnlstratlon, 
and  execution  in  its  impact  upon  the  people. 


We  are  operating  under  many  laws  and  regu- 
lations today  which  have  not  given  heed  to 
the  well-thought-out  original  charter,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  States.  That  Is 
the  cause  of  a  lot  of  the  confusion.  In  the 
regulations  under  and  by  which  these  laws 
are  administered,  we  find  a  wider  departure 
from  that  original  document.  It  is  like  a 
ball  team  playing  ball  under  certain  well- 
established  rules  of  the  game:  If  those  rules 
are  thrown  up  in  the  air,  inside  baseball 
comes  to  an  end:  It  becomes  literally  a  sort 
of  a  rict  on  the  side  "Ines.  There  can  be  no 
well-developed  coordination  on  the  part  of  | 
the  players  to  function  as  a  team.  i 

Oilginally  this  compact  was  established —  ! 
I  refer  to  the  Constitution— to  Indicate  the  i 
rules  of  the  game  under  which  freemen  were 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  and  prob- 
lems This  Nation  was  built,  gentlemen, 
primarily  by  Just  the  right  mixture  of  brains 
and  guts — not  too  much  brains,  but  enough; 
not  too  much  intestinal  fortitude,  but 
enough  And  It  was  played  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game  We  now  find  ourselves 
In  confuislon,  due  to  our  having  failed  to  see 
clearly  and  analyze  matters  many  of  which 
were  not  then  In  the  concept  of  those  who 
drew  up  the  rules  of  the  game. 

We  have  today  a  world  "rhlch  has  changed 
In  concept,  due  to  the  accomplishments  of 
men  of  scientific  endeavor — a  completely  dif- 
ferent world      The  geography  of  Eric  the  Red, 

of  Columbus,  of  Pizzaro,  and  of  all  the  early 
navigators,  and  of  those  who  navigated  the 
seas  during  World  War  No.  1.  Is  completely 
different  in  concept  with  reference  to  the 
Juxtaposition  and  accessibility  of  portions  of 
the  earth  which  are  inhabited  by  man.  The 
route,  for  Instance,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Berlin,  under  the  old  geography,  would.  In 
the  mind  of  most  of  you.  be  a  line  across  the 
State  of  Missouri  by  air,  crossing  thf  eastern 
seaboard  a  little  north  of  New  York  and  going 
out  across  the  North  Atlantic  to  Berlin;  but 
the  new  geography  sets  that  ime  from  San 
Francisco,  across  Oregon,  north  across  Al- 
berta, Canada,  north  of  Baffin's  Bay.  across  the 
tips  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  the  south- 
east tip  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and 
Into  Berlin  from  the  northwest,  1.000  miles 
shorter  than  the  route  that  the  old  geography 
would  indicate  that  a  navigator  would  take. 
The  entire  world  has  shrunken  to  a  point 
where  the  accesfilbillty  of  centers  of  popula- 
tion, one  to  the  other,  and  of  the  trade  mar- 
kets and  trade  routes,  are  comparable  to  the 
reduction  In  dlsUnce  that  I  have  just  given 

you. 

Now  the  problem  that  confronts  our  Na- 
tion today  Is  one  which  has  ijever  been  even 
approached  either  in  size,  or  responsibility, 
m  the  history  of  the  world.  The  eyes  of 
every  civilized  person  in  this  world— be  he 
enemy  or  be  he  ally — are  turned  upon  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Christian 
civilized  peoples  and  those  far  off  In  the 
East  and  Asia,  together  look  to  the  United 
States  of  America  to  save  the  world  situa- 
tion—to solve  this  confusion,  this  strain,  this 
mass  malignity,  which  has  never  before  been 
equaled. 

In  this  World  War  there  are  two  things  we 
must  do  and  they  can  be  summed  up  In  one 
word  and  all  of  the  elements  Involved  are  a 
part  of  that  word  •TRODUCE"— we  must  pro- 
duce We  have  to  produce  mentally,  we  have 
to  produce  physically,  and  we  have  to  produce 
the  things  which  sustain  life,  and  a  large  part 
of  that  duty  falls  on  you  gentlemen.  The 
products  of  the  fields  in  this  country  have 
Increased  In  their  importance,  due  to  the 
world  situation.  And  they  are  In  your  hands 
because  of  your  having  placed  them  In  pack- 
ages easy  to  handle  and  transport;  In  addition 
you  have  added  permanency  to  Important 
food  producU  which.  In  the  main,  were  per- 
ishable and  are  perishable  untU  you  gentle- 
men process  them. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  are  a  part  of  the 
same  gang.  The  armed  forces  of  this  country 
have  as  their  first  objective  to  keep  and  make 
permanent  the  American  way  of  life,  to  in-, 
sure  that  It  shall  not  t)e  destroyed  by  forces 
from  abroad.  And  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  we  have  a  Job  to  preserve  It  In 
this  country.  The  home  front  is  our  battle 
field  and  It  Is  my  job  In  Congress,  under  my 
oath— one  of  436 — to  do  my  dead  level  beet. 

If  we  go  back  to  peacetime,  we  find  a  peo- 
ple completely  nonmartlal  In  spirit,  peace- 
loving  to  a  degree  with  which  no  other  people 
can  compare;  but  once  the  martial  spirit  of 
this  Nation  Is  aroused,  we  are  probably  the 
most  warlike  of  any  people  on  the  face  of 
this  globe.  Our  system  of  government  pro- 
vided a  cerUin  elasticity  to  meet  situations 
Just  like  this — in  peacetimes  the  ability  to 
decentralize,  which  Is  the  Ideal  from  my  point 
of  view  of  government,  and  to  simplify  and  to 
remove  In  the  main  the  Impact  of  govern- 
ment upon  free  enterprise;  but  in  wartime 
we  are  quickly  able  to  bring  our  forces  and 
powers  together  in  a  centralized,  effective 
manner  to  meet  a  situation  such  as  we  have 
today  The  change  in  the  world  and  change 
In  the  position  that  the  United  States  oc- 
cupies both  geographically  and  economically, 
and  flnaUy  the  change  In  Its  responsibility 
of  having  more  than  itself  to  think  about, 
along  with  the  law  of  national  self-preserva- 
tion and  self-defense,  are  the  things  that 
have  brought  about  the  conditions  existing 

today. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  that  freemen 
have,    and  f  that    Individuals    have,    la    their 

proneness  to  be  the  victim,  in  the  main,  of 
probably  mora  of  the  human  frailties  than 
those  which  are  poasesaed,  for  instance,  by 
people  who  have  been  raised  In  slavery. 
People  who  have  lived  under  the  Iron  hand 
of  a  dictator — It  never  occura  to  them  to 
speak  their  minds;  never  occurs  to  them  to 
even  disagree,  even  thotigh  they  may  feel  that 
things  are  going  wrong.  But  In  this  country, 
every  man  hat  a  mind  of  his  own,  everyone 
has  a  mouth  through  which  that  priceless 
thing  known  as  free  speech  comes  forth. 
And  among  these  elemenu  that  come  to  tbose 
who  are  Individualists,  through  vartoua  ways 
and  by  national  characteristics,  la  the  one  ot 
going  off  half  cocked.  It  afflicts  people  In 
high  places  just  as  It  afflicts  people  In  low 
places.  But  we  are  becoming  awake  to  the 
deeper  gravity  of  the  situation,  even  those 
people  who  were  most  Intolerant  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that,  and  are  beglnnlrig  to 
tone  down  their  pronunclamentoe  and  the 
expressed  Intolerance  of  their  views.  Pride  ot 
authorship  even  Is  undergoing  a  decline. 

Men  find  that  they  are  going  cfl  half  cocked, 
and  this  Is  a  good  sign,  lien  In  Govrrnment 
recently  dealing  with  matters  in  which  you 
gentlemen  were  vitally  Interested — grade 
labeling— at  one  time  not  so  fa  past  had 
come  to  definite  conclusions  without  con- 
sidering the  matter  that  It  was  essential  and 
that  they  were  going  to  require  it.  You  have 
seen  a  change  In  that  attitude  which  is  hope- 
ful. You  see  a  situation  developing  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  where  more  consideration  la  being 
given  to  a  major  problem  that  has  to  do  with 
defense  against  a  common  enemy— toflaUoa. 
You  see  some  reconsideration  everywhere  by 
men  who  recently  Indulged  in  what  might  be 
termed  a  sham  battle  with  a  couple  of  tax 
bUls.  , 

Everybody  knows  that  Uxatlon  Is  one  or 
the  major  weaoons  that  civilized  man  uses 
against  the  evils  of  inflation.  Everybody 
knows  that  a  Ux  law  must  be  tolerant  first 
of  the  people  and  lu  Impact  upon  the  people. 
particularly  with  reference  to  their  abUlty 
under  it  to  meet  the  uemendous  demands 
brought  upon  tbem  by  the  war.  Some  ptopo- 
eitlons  have  been  advanced  which,  were  thle 
country  at  peace,  could  not  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  aU.    I  say  very  frankly  that  when 
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cess  is  not  a  particular  froztn  group  of  people    I    bond  sales,  Red  Cross,  or  any  other  aid       lact  that  th«  crltlcum.  in  fact.  Is  one  wblcii 
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It  come*  down  to  the  final  analyaK,  the 
cloatT  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  come 
to  an  unUer*iunding.  not  only  cl  the  prob- 
lems which  conliont  them  but  also  wRh 
those  v.h<>  R.re  charged  oiBciaily  wi.h  the 
responsibility  i)f  carrying  on  the  GovernniLnt 
of  the  UiilU'd  Slates,  the  better  off  we  are 
goin^  to  be 

I  wstnt  at  this  Jinicture  to  tell  you  frrinHIy 
thut  I  wiLs  greutly  pleaded,  as  a  member  of 
the  C  )nimitlee  ou  Agriculture,  to  hear  both 
hides  ul  the  lalx  Ung  qut-sLion  re.istmably  well 
aired,  even  in  the  too  limited  time  iivaimble. 
Th«"  lm[x.rtiince  of  the  two  brtt^ch'■^  ot  Oov- 
eriiment  has  no  bearing  except  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  parlKuiar  things  there  never  was 
a  t;me  In  the  history  of  this  cnunlry  when 
the  exercise  of  prudent  jealuuslet  concerning 
the  rights  ol  Ainericaiis  wh.-  quit**  w  im- 
portant Lt  t  me  arid  another  adicct'.ve — 
prudei'.t  B!id  tclerant  Jealous*ie»  Tins  is  no 
tunc  to  cuss  a  tn:in  out  and  make  him  mad; 
tins  Ls  nil  time  to  tndulkje  In  practice^  which 
we  h  <ve  r«'C  luly  been  uMnr  in  a  wild  and 
unrestrained  manner  This  la  no  tune  to 
appeal  to  prejudices;  this  Is  ii  time  when  the 
best  reasf'ning  in  this  Nation  la  called  upon 
to  give  I  xpu-.-^Kin  and  lake  actii  u  u|.i  ;i  the 
prob!cm:i  wf  have 

If  tl'.erc  are  any  dlflcrences  between  the 
ixdministrative  and  cxi'cuiive  Oranch'^s  of  the 
aoveriiment.  I  wiuid  ll;e  to  ;-;iy  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  that,  first.  »e  function  under 
exactly  the  same  oath;  second,  we  have  ex- 
actly the  aamc  trnmedliite  and  vital  objec- 
tives- whub  i<  n  t\''  'fold  one.  the  wl.ining  of 
this  war  in  a  th'irouRh  and  cmclusive  {;ishliin 
In  ordiT  that  we  may  built'.  God  wiHiiig.  a 
sound  p)e<tce  In  order  to  do  that  It  takes 
good,  well-trained  9>)ld!er.'<.  and  plenty  of 
them,  and  tlin*p  good  soldiers  have  to  have 
plenty  of  fend  and  ^ocd  f'od 

Production  todav  defends  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  BOlve  th*-  pro{).-v«-ltl(ii;s  I  have  lukl  te- 
fore  you  so  that  wo  can  k;et  U>  work  Con- 
ftislon  today  Is  h'  t'.rf^l  an  e;ipmy  as  any 
other  one  thing  of  the  cause  upon  which 
we  are  enjtaeed  Some  time  ago  I  made  a 
speech  In  which  I  siud  that  the  first  thing 
Americana  had  better  do  wa-s  to  8>top  and 
think  well  and  remember  the  vital  Importance 
of  our  first  Job.  that  of  doing  things  the 
American  way  In  the  la.st  World  War  a  new 
use  for  barbetl  wire  was  devclojx'd  It  was 
used  AH  an  entanglement  to  prevent  ot  im- 
pede the  advances  of  the  enemy  There  were 
shortages  of  barbed  wire  In  certain  spots. 
TDday  with  pnxluctlcn  of  food  and  well- 
trained  men  as  the  very  es*:rnce  of  our  united 
efTort.  we  find  the  adinltilstratlvc  branch  of 
the  Government  In  certain  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies, manufarturlint  red  tape  at  a  s^peed  far  in 
excess  of  our  pn  ductlon  of  men.  arnvs.  ar.d 
food  Red  tape  trdsy.  In  its  necatlve  way.  Is 
serving  the  enemy  better  here  at  home  than 
barbed-wire  entans;lemenl>  on  the  other  side. 

It  takes  time  to  almmer  down  on  these 
things  Thej«e  facts  do  not  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  whole  people  iTimediately;  thev 
grow  on  you  I  think  the  fact.*  are  apparent 
now  Witness  this  practical  appllCiition  of 
fact:  My  good  friend,  your  president  here  in- 
terested Mr  Graefe  In  betting  on  "  hcr-e  by 
a  certain  name  You  put  a  horse  in  training, 
say  he  ha.^  the  background  of  noble  eoutne 
ancestor".  Man  of  W^r  out  of  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Oallahad  the  Thud,  and  you  put  him  out 
and  train  him  until  he  ta  2.  3.  or  4  yearn  old. 
That  does  not  mean  he  Is  a  race  lorse  He 
has  got  to  get  on  the  rac  track  and  actually 
win  before  he  is  a  race  horse,  and  he  has  got 
to  win  or  stay  up  close  to  the  bunch  and  win 
In  othv-r  teats  until  he  gams  exp*rleT;ce 
This  applies  beautifully  to  a  lot  of  the  young 
tolka  In  this  country  who  are  beautifully 
trained,  inaofar  as  education  and  physical 
training  in  preparation  are  concerned,  but 
until  they  are  out  on  the  active  track  of 
bualnev  life  and  uke  upcn  their  ahouldera 
the  Job  ol  being  m  constructive  and  produc- 


tive citizen.  I  hold  that  they  can  have  no 
knowledge,  effective  or  practKal.  of  the  multi- 
tudinous thmga  that  occur  in  tills  great  race 
In  which  we  are  engaged  today. 

It  win  be  well  today  to  renienit)er  that  ap- 
proximate regulations  to  govern  the  varl  )U3 
highly  advanced  Industries  and  lines  ot  en- 
deavor of  cur  pet>ple  can  be  i  xpetie<l  to  come 
only  from  the  minds  of  tliose  who  are  ac- 
quain'ed  with  these  industries  by  having 
been  tested  on  the  gr>)und  them.selves.  Lets 
not  be  til')  hard  alxnii  this  thir.i?;  lets  re- 
member that  a  lot  of  bvvs  without  eui  h 
experience  have  been  making  mu>takic  pretty 
rapidly.  Too  hii'h  a  value  has  been  set  on 
pride  of  authorshij)  m  rei^uiati.  ns  and  plans. 
A  lot  hm  been  said  ibout  char.ging  borjcs  In 
midstream,  but  nobody  has  ever  considered 
that   sometimes   streiinis  chaiipe. 

It  would  be  in*e:est,ng  to  compare  the  im- 
practicability of  coinpU  lely  ciuii.giiij  the 
American  way  of  life  and  ol  taking  a  bunch 
of  rHce  hcrse.s  and  hooking  tbeni  to  a  manure 
.•-preiicier  and  exp'*ctii  g  them  to  do  a  to<id 
Job.  I  make  the  suggestion  now.  and  I  will 
repent  it  as  long  as  Got!  gives  me  life  and 
permit.^  me  to  serve-  I  .Kta:.  my  Arm  convic- 
tion th.it  the  very  best  and  the  first  thing 
we  had  better  get  together  on  is  trying  to  do 
our  dead  level  beat  the  American  way  and 
not  some  new  untried  way.  The  man  who 
will  be  enshrined  out  there  next  week  made 
a  statement  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
during  the  consideration  of  our  organic  law. 
a  st.ntement  which  for  propnetic  verity  has 
seld'>m  ever  been  ecjualed  He  saici  tha»  one 
good  government  is  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
eartli.  and  t)ecause  of  the  American  way  of 
lire  built  up  under  that  Government,  the 
United  States  today  a.s  a  N.'tion  and  as  a 
p<><  pie  find  It  Is  shouldered  with  a  burden 
of  responsibilltv  never  before  even  ap- 
proached III    the  whole  history  of  the  world. 

The     thing     'hat     has     been     true     In     our 

feii.sancp  in  this  country  we  had  better  keep 
on  guarding  against  We  have  gone  too  far 
along  appeals  to  prejudice,  and  division  into 
classes  and  groups  Better  b.^i^ln  on  that 
orl:;lnal  Job  of  forming  a  mcie  perfect  union. 
whict  can  never  be  accomplished  with  a 
nut  ion  divided  by  re!>ctlon.s  cccaslcncd  by 
prejudice  rather  than  reactions  which  come 
from  our  God-given  reason  You  had  bet- 
ter remember  always,  gentlemen.  In  these 
days  and  times,  a.s  we  march  along,  that 
throu'^h  nil  of  the  j>ages  of  history  from  the 
first  page  right  down  to  the  present  tragic 
chapter,  cla.vs  prejudice  ar.d  appeals  thereto. 
rl:is.s  legislation  and  clns.s  disruption,  have 
always  produced  tlie  mc  st  sinister  of  all 
products  the  essence  of  tvranny  It  is  not 
In  the  book  of  the  Unitefl  States  of  America 
to  fimctlon  amidst  rt)nfusion  occasioned  by 
prejud'ce.  occaslcncd  by  iiitc  lerant,  underu- 
C)cratlc  expression  as  between  Americans. 

When  I  talk  to  you  gentlemen  of  the 
troubles  that  you  have— and  there  will 
be  troubles  tcmcriow  as  there  are  today — 
remember  that  the  Amcilcan  way  of  doing 
this  Job  Is  to  Come  up  to  tl-.e  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  where  under  the  Constitution 
your  views  aie  entitleil  to  he  heard  in  the 
halls  of  state.  Discuss  the  matter  with 
those  who  represent  you  there,  and  with 
them  take  up  discussion  with  an  equally 
responsible  executive  branch  of  government, 
a  branch  of  government  Ju.>-t  's  deterrr'lned 
and  dev')ted  to  do  Its  duty  as  we  are  But 
we  hive  become  divided,  we  have  re-iched 
a  point  whcie  it  Is  difflcult  for  the  legi.<^!at;vc 
and  executive  brandies  to  discuss  things  on 
an  even  keol  of  mutvial  understanding  I 
believe  that  a  day  of  uiider^taiiding  is  cv.m- 
Ing:  I  believe  tur  Commander  in  Chief  la 
coming  to  see  these  thl:i.;s.  I  believe  that 
had  oiu  Chief  Executive  njore  lime  to  think 
over  the  many  and  difflculi  prtbiema  devolv- 
ing upon  him.  he  mlglit  have  uiken  diflcient 
acuon  at  tiinea. 


I  am  willing  to  ar^^ue.  to  debate  with  any 
man  and  remain  hia  friend  at  the  end  of  the 
debate,  prtvided  he  la  wilhng  to  <  online  his 
diM:u:.sion  to  pertinent,  rational  i&sucs,  I  i>e- 
lieve  th.at  the  most  useless  Individ'.inl  among 
us  iS  the  one  who  is  following  the  hue  of  the 
demagog.  I  don't  believe  ths  i.s  tl,e  day 
for  that.  I  don't  believe,  while  ii\-n  m  uni- 
form are  risking  their  live>.  their  health, 
ticdles,  and  their  future  to  save  this  gieat 
Nation,  that  men  In  the  public  service  should 
be  afraid  to  ri.-^k  their  i}<jluical  future  by  the 
full  and  complete  performance  cf  their  Amer- 
ican duty. 

In  the  field  of  canning  there  La  no  man  so 
Ignorant  as  not  to  rec(  gnlze  its  Importance 
to  the  war  eJTcrt.  Th.  rc  Is  no  man  so  dumb 
and  so  dense  that  he  does  net  know  that  every 
Impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  great  Industry  to  its  fullest  pro- 
ductive capacity  rr.ean.s  disruption  to  the  war 
effort.  I  believe  that  fact  is  not  going  to 
escape  the  attention  of  any  man  in  govern- 
ment We  may  have  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  some  here  and  there,  but  I  d^  not 
believe  that  It  1<  golni^  to  withstand  the  com- 
mon sense  produced  under  a  freem.nn's  gov- 
ernment and  under  a  government  where  free 
enterprise  has  enabled  us  to  produce  the  ma- 
terial.-?, ammunltlrn.  and  focd  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  cf  American  rights. 


Precis  and  Radio  Correspondecti  Servinj: 
With  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 


or    ILLINOIB 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXTAT!\TS 
Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mi-.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9 
la;  t  I  had  the  privik-ge  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hou^c  in  regard  to  the 
courap(>ous  and  di.stinKui^hed  services  of 
thf  pres.s  and  radio  correspondents  who 
are  serving  with  our  armed  forces.  I 
sought  to  call  attention  to  a  bill  I  was 
introdtinng  that  day  lo  provide  for  the 
i.s.suance  of  a  mi-dal  in  rccOr;nition  of 
these  .services.  The  bill  is  lisud  as  H.  R. 
2445  and  Ls  pending  with  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

Ye.'-trrday.  at  the  annual  lunrhoon  of 
the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Kent  Cooper, 
general  managf^r,  paid  tribute  to  14  press 
and  radio  reporters  who  have  been  listed 
as  dcac  or  missing  in  the  war.  I  should 
like  to  read  this  p..rt  of  his  speech: 

It  would  be  unthinkable  that  there  could 
be  a  gathering  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  such  as  this  without  rclemn 
thought  of  one  thing  In  this  te.-rlble  war 
there  have  gone  from  the  United  States  sli.ce 
Pearl  Harb  ir  many  biave  s*)lcl:er«  whom  we 
all  honi  r.  but  on  thl.'s  occasion  I  should  like 
to  single  out  the  soldle.-s  of  the  pre'-s  Thene 
reporters  all  have  ability  They  all  have 
cot.rage.     Some  ol  them  have  lf-"=t  their  lives. 

In  ivjnortng  our  own  Associated  Pi  ess 
dead  or  mlasing  since  Pearl  Harbor,  we  should, 
as  they  wiJUid  have  us  do.  equally  honor  all 
And  tt)  I  name:  Jack  Singer,  cf  the  Interna- 
tional News  Service;  Eugene  Petrov.  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance;  William 
McD-jugall  and  Marry  Percy,  of  the  United 
Preaa;  Ben  Miller,  of  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  Ben  Rot)ert«i)n.  Jr.  of  the  New  Yoik 
Herald  Tribune,  Byron  Darnton  and  R4;btrt 
P.   Pufct.   of   the   New    York   Times;    Mrs.   Lea 


BUUl  inia\.*M»\ 


Into   law.  or   lis  appucniiun. 

and  execution  In  Its  Impact  upon  the  people. 


men  process  them. 


cuseed  at  all.     l  aay  very  irouajjr   •**■•- 
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Burdett.  of  PM;  Melville  Jacoby.  of  Time  and 
Life:  H*rry  Crockett  and  D  Witt  Hancock. 
of  the  Associated  Press 

And  to  that  li.st   I  want  to  add  the  names 
of    two    nevk.«;men    in    the    radio    field:     Frank 
Cuhel,   of   the   Mutual   Broadcasting   System, 
and  Dor,  Bell,  of  the  National  Broadcasting   ' 
Co. 

I  pause  for  a  m^jment  of  silence  in  rever-  : 
ent  memory  of  them  all  And  as  I  do  so  , 
every  Associated  Press  wire  throughout  our  j 
country   is  sm-ultan  -ou-My   still  i 

It  is  little  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  asking 
that  national  icccgnition  te  given  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  press  who  bring  us  day- 
by-day  accounts  uf  our  fitahiinR  men  I 
hope  the  CamniUtee  on  Military  Affairs 
will  take  early  and  favorable  acliun  on 
the  legislation  I  have  proposed. 


Possible  Tax  Delinquents 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday   April  20.  1943 

Mr  GATHINGS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  th.e  following  editorial  from 
the  Arkan.'-a.'  Democrat  of  December  14, 
1942; 

POSSIBIF.  TAX   DELINQUENTS 

Here's  the  stcry  as  we  heard  it: 
The  man  on  the  trolley  was  talking,  "A 
fui.ny  thiii^  hap-jened  Sunday  allernoon,  A 
Packard  s^edan,  ;.  cream-colored  job.  with 
white  sidewall  t.res,  drove  up  to  the  house 
The  driver  alighted,  went  to  tlie  back  door 
and  rang  the  bell  It  was  a  younie  Nepro 
who  for  several  years  had  been  a  community 
yard  man  He  u-ed  to  work  for  me  2  days 
a  week,  1  or  2  days  (or  neight>on>  We  paid 
him  30  cents  an  hour  •  •  •  we  liked 
him  and  were  pleand  when  he  got  a  Jr-b 
about  a  year  a:;i>  m  construction  work  It 
seems  he  is  skillful  with  concrete  " 

Doubtless  you  can  puess  the  rest  of  the 
■tory  But  maybe  your  version  won  t  con- 
tain  the  moial  drawn  trom    this  one 

When  the  yiung  Negro  was  asked  how  he 
was  getting  alor.a  he  said  that  he  had  been 
knocking  d.)\Mi  $125  to  $160  a  week  at  camps 
and    other    projects,    working    overtime    and 

Sundavs 

The  Packard  was  his,  and  a!=  a  dcfep."=e 
worker  he  v.-:s  able  to  buy  it  When  asked 
why  he  had  bcu^ht  such  an  expensive  auto- 
mobile he  said  he  vas  buying  those  things 
which  all  hi.<s  Ufe  he  had  been  wanting.  In 
tte  ca:  was  his  wife  and  four  children 

When  asked  if  he  had  been  putting  any- 
thing aside  for  his  income  tax  bill  he  re- 
plied;  •  Incomi    tax      What's  Income  tax?  ' 

And  the  conversation  ended  with  the 
young  Nepro  wanting  to  borrow  12  with 
whlcl-  to  obtain  encuvih  gasoline  for  the  ride 
lie  had  In  mli.d 

Such  shoitsightedness  la  not  confined  to 
young  Necroes  who  suddenly  acquire  un- 
dreamed of  we.ilth  Far  from  it  Few 
Americsn*  are  able  to  think  InteillRently 
when  they  come  into  possession  of  sudden 
riches  Too  n.auy  believe  that  money  will 
buy  anything 

Tlie  real  moral  to  the  atory  la  that  there 
are  milllors  cf  workers  who  are  no  more 
familiar  with  income  taxes  than  was  this 
Negro.    They  are  hardly  to  be  blamed.    But 


the  fact  remains  that  they  are  certain  to  be- 
come tax  delinquents  next  year  and  what 
can  be  done  about  It? 

That's  for  Congress  to  decide  for  there  Is 
no  provision  In  our  tax  laws  to  force  them 
to  save  eiKJUgh  to  pay  their  Income  taxes 
We  couldn  t  put  a  million  persons  In  Jail 
for  not  paying  their  taxes,  even  If  the  law 
permitted  it.  Yet.  the  Government  cannot 
afford  to  permit  wholesale  tax  evasions, 
thereby  threw,  ig  a  heavier  burden  upon  those 
who  do  pay. 


Make  This  Tax  Pay-A$-You-Go 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  FREDERICK  PRACHT 

Of    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.    PRACHT.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  j 

oi?D.  I  include  an  editorial  of  the  Phila-  I 
delphia    Inquirer    dated    April    18.    1943. 

captioned   "Make   this   tax   pay-as-you-  , 

go":  1 

MAKE  THIS  TAX  PAY- AS-TOU-GO 

The  I  rospect  for  income-tax  relief  before 
it?  t(  o  late  to  do  much  gcK)d  to  the  44.- 
OCO  000  burden  bearers  has  b?en  iip;,rfclably 
brightened  by  the  getting  together  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  leadeis  of  the 
House  to  end  the  disgracelul  deadlock. 

As  the  Inquirer  has  sale  before,  this  Issue 
is  too  vitally  important  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  be  made  a  political  f<x5tball  The  suf- 
tering  taxpayers  aren't  concerned  as  to  which 
pariy  gets  the  credit.  What  they  want  is 
action 

The  fact  Ls  that  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished without  the  full  cooperation  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  for  the  public  welfare 

While  precise  detatlt  are  not  definitely  de- 
cided. It  is  now  assured  that  the  bill  to  be 
reported  to  the  House  will  have  as  Us  chief 
feature  a  20-perctnt  withholding  tax. 

All  are  agreed  on  the  advantaces  of  this 
simple,  automatically  collectible  levy,  which 
would  not  be  an  additional  tax  but  a  means 
for  making  weekly  or  monthly  payments  from 
Income  as  It  is  earned 

The  Treasury  realizes  that  without  the 
wltliholdlng  tax  there  will  be  an  inevitable 
falling  off  of  revenues,  through  countless  de- 
faults by  persons  who  have  never  before  been 
confronted  by  an  Income  tax  and  are  new 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for 
large  lump  payments 

That  is  whafs  giving  the  Treasury  so  m.uch 
concern— not  the  plight  of  the  taxpayers,  for 
whom  it  has  shown  such  scant  considera- 
tion. 

Even  Chairman  DotJCHTON  is  now  strong 
for  the  withholding  Ux  He  and  his  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  been  hearing  from  the  country  In  a  way 
to  make  their  ears  burn. 

Eut  everybody  should  clearly  realize  that, 
standing  by  itself,  this  worth-while  levy  bears 
only  a  euperflclal  and  wholly  deceitful  re- 
semblance to  real  pay-as-you-go 

The  Withholding  tax  absolutely  demands 
th  ■  Ruml  plan  as  well.  For  unless  taxpayers 
are  freed  from  the  old  senseless  so-called  ob- 
ligation against  last  year's  Incomes  they  will 
continue  to  be  denied  the  full,  permanent 
relief  which  la  their  due 

The  principle  of  the  withholding  tax  clearly 
Illumines  the  IndUpensable  advantagea  of 
the  Rural  pay-a«-you-go  plan. 


Collection  of  Income  taxes  at  the  aource 
would  be  decidedly  conTentent  for  all  con- 
cerned and  otight  to  be  enacted.  But  the 
Ruml  plan  Is  an  absolute  necesalty 

With  the  withholding  tax.  together  with 
the  Ruml  plan.  In  effect.  Installment  pay- 
ments would  increase  as  current  income 
rises  and  payments  would  decrease  or  stop 
entirely  as  one's  Income  falls  or  falls  en- 
tirely In  the  latter  event  complete  cessa- 
tion of  income  through  death  of  the  bread- 
winner or  less  of  his  Job,  would  leave  no 
debt  owing  to  the  Government, 

With  the  witlidrflwal  tax  alone  in  opera- 
tion the  amount  taken  by  the  Treasury 
would  al.so  vary  according  to  current  income, 
but  with  a  wliale  of  a  difference  should  in- 
dividual disaster  befall 

The  unfortunate  taxpayer  or  his  family 
would  be  sharply  reminded  tliat  they  were 
still  held  liable  for  a  whole  year's  back  taxes. 
It  is  evident  that  simply  collecting  uxes 
from  income  as  earned,  unless  those  taxes  are 
applied  to  that  income.  Instead  of  to  that  of 
the  year  t)efore  will  mean  no  genuine  and 
lasting  relief  to  the  taxpayer 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  report  a  withholding 
tax  bill  to  the  House  and  then  attach  an  in- 
dispensable amendment  embodying  the  scn- 
s.ble  Ruml  plan  If  the  House  fails  in  its 
duty,  then  the  8?hate  must  stand  firm  for 
pay  «is  you  go. 

This  is  tiie  hope  of  the  millions  ct  tax- 
payers who  have  suffered  such  neediest 
anxiety  and  8U,«:penFe  these  many  months 
at  the  hands  of  Chairman  Dot^cHTON  and  his 
fellow  obstructors  of   the  people's  will 


Motors  in  the  Eait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  C.  FREDERICK  PRACHT 

or   PXNNSTLVAKia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20   1943 

Mr.  PRACHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Dispatch  captioned  "Motors  in 
the  East": 

MOTORS    IN    THE    EAST 

With  the  rationing  of  meat,  butter,  cheese, 
and  cooking  fats  and  oils  in  the  forefront,  the 
Nation  has  not  paid  so  much  attention  to  th« 
new  ruling  on  A  coupons  hmlting  each  coupon 
to  I'j  gallons.  In  some  part  this  U  due.  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  only  the  16  Ea-stcrn 
States  are  affected 

Nevertheless  it  Is  true  that  there  are 
8.600 .000  motorists  along  the  Atlantic  sfa- 
board  and  the  new  ruling  cutting  In  half  the 
amount  of  gasoline  which  the  average  mott  r- 
1st  may  have  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Everyone  Is  agreed  that  Qr«t  we  must  have 
enough  gas  and  oil  for  our  men  abroad  The 
question  as  yet  Is  one  of  transportation,  and 
many  believe  that  had  the  situation  be.  n 
properly  regulated  there  would  not  have  rem 
so  great  a  shortage  at  home 

It  Is  asserted  that  the  automobile  situation 
m  the  East  Is  In  a  critical  state,  which  mi.y 
force  many  thousands  of  fUllng  sUtlons  to 
close.  One  reason  for  constantly  changii^ 
rules  and  doubt  as  to  the  real  situation  u  by 
many  believed  to  be  that  too  many  authorltlea 
have  a  hand  In  the  regulation  with  tli«  Omc« 
of  Defense  Transportation,  the  OtBcc  Ot  Price 
Administration,  and  the  OfBce  of  Petroleum 
Coordinator  for  War,  all  with  »omethlug  to 


41 
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buunev  lift-  and  Ulu  upcn  thflr  shouldert 
ttM  Job  of  being  a  coMiructive  knd  produc- 


ing upon  him.  he  mit(nt  ha\e  uken  dint-tent 
acuun  Hi  tiiues. 


Herald  Tribune;   Byron  Diirnton  and  Ri.btrl 
P.   Pufct.   ol   the   New   Yoik   Times;    Mra.   Lea 
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■ay  about  the  nile^  This.  It  Is  said,  has 
cauaed  a  considerable  aninunt  of  friction. 

Thomas  P.  Henry,  president  of  the  Amerl- 
c;iii  Automobile  Aasociatiuii.  d«^larrd  re- 
cently "one  agency  knt;W8  little  ab«)Ut  wh.tt 
the  other  la  doint;  and  why  It  t'lok  all  the 
tail  and  diplomncy  of  the  Office  ol  War  Infor- 
mal.on  to  secure  an  rt^^iernient  tx-tween  Uie 
Office  of  F^riie  Admml^trat:un  and  the  Oflice 
Lit  Petroleum  Co '■Qiiiator  fur  War  on  a  slm;;le 
explan.ilK)!!  tn  the  public  nf  the  recent  cut  in 
Cou{K)n  v.iluen   '     He  continued: 

'The  kiu.wledi^e  that  car  oWMtrti  m  the  EXi- 
nnnu>n  of  C'anacia  are  perniltte*!  2. IK)  miles 
per  year  whiU  '"ar  nwiuiF  in  the  adj.tcent  sec- 
liuns  of  the  United  Htates  are  allowed  only 
1.080  miles  a  year  did  n(  t  help  the  situation  " 
This  probably  is  true,  especially  since  Canada 
does  not  produce  any  ct  Its  own  petroleum 
but  must   Import    It  from   the   United  Slates 

It  may  be  repeated  that  th«>  people  want 
Unde  Sam  to  have  a  prioni\  on  all  Rvt*  and 
Oil  needed  for  inUitury  purposes,  but  they 
would  like  to  be  asBured  that  everythlnR  is 
beini;  dune  efBciently  to  assure  important 
transportation  at  home 


Resenres  and  Supply  of  Petroleum  to 
Meet  Essential  Needs  Can  Be  Main- 
tained by  Adequate  and  Fair  Price 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiCPREyENTATTVES 
Ttiexday    Apnl  20.  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansu.s.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, everyone  knows  of  the  unporlance  of 
petrolf'tim  to  this  Nation  and  our  allies. 
The  problems  of  tiie  ptHroleiim  uuUistry 
liavp  become  the  problems  of  thi.s  Gov- 
ernment and  mu.st  be  so  accepted.  I 
want  to  here  and  now  sound  another 
uarning  and  empha.-i«'  tiial  we  are  fa.st 
approaclunK  an  ularmuiK  situation.  The 
supply  and  reserves  of  petroleum  are  de- 
clining, the  exploration  i.s  declining. 
many  stripper  and  marj^mal  wells  are  be- 
ing closed  down  and  abandoned  and  the 
small  independent  producer  being  forced 
to  quit.  Tills  IS  happening  because  gov- 
eriunentaJ  agencies  have  not  recognized 
the  net^d  of  an  increase  in  price  of  crude 
pt^troleum  to  prevent  this  condition  to 
continue  I  .say.  Mr  Speaker.  It  will  be  a 
tragedy  indeed  if  these  probltms  of  the 
petroleum  industry  are  not  immediately 
recognized  and  sometlmig  done  about  it. 

Finding  new  pools  and  developuiR  them 
Cannot  be  accomplished  overnight.  It 
usually  Utkes  at  least  2  year.s  for  the  re- 
Bults  of  new  development  to  be  made  ef- 
fective. We  have  been  blessed  in  this 
country  with  this  great  industry  and  in 
having  people  wiLli  the  will,  spirit  of  ad- 
\eniure.  and  ingenuity  to  develop  it.  It 
has  become  aii  important  part  of  our 
national  life  and  even  more  important 
In  winning  the  war.  We  must  maintain 
an  adequate  supply  and  lncrea.«:e  cur  re- 
serves and  we  must  lift  tlie  yoke  from 
the  small  independent  producer  in  order 
tliat  he  may  have  an  opportimity  to 
survive. 

This  situation  Is  not  something  new. 
For  over  a  year  it  has  been  called  to  the 


attention  of  this  Congress  and  the  proper 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Yet  noth- 
ing has  t>een  done,  which  Is  further  evi- 
dence of  short-sightedness  of  the  agen- 
cies authorized  to  correct  existing  in- 
equalities. 

The  oil  industry  ha.s  many  problems 
and  peculiarities  difTerenl  from  other  in- 
dustries. First,  it  does  not  reproduce  it- 
self and  thereby  it  is  necessary  as  we 
use  and  consume  our  reserves  tliat  nt-w 
pools  and  additional  reserves  be  di.scov- 
ered.  Second,  it  is  a  most  hazardous  in- 
dustry and  is  a  challenge  to  any  man. 
Yet  it  has  many  problems  similar  to 
other  industries,  which  have  become  the 
responsibility  of  our  Government,  par- 
ticularly the  problems  of  production, 
transportation,  refining,  distribution,  and 
price  of  the  finished  product. 

We  have  giv-?n  a  lot  of  consideration 
and  made  much  progre.'vs  toward  the 
problems  of  transportatum,  refining,  and 
distribution  and  to  .some  extent  of  our 
production,  but  very  little  and  practi- 
cally nothing  has  been  done  in  regard  to 
price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  so  much  about 
incentive  and  .•iubsidies.  The  people  in 
the  petroleum  business  can  be  stimu- 
lated to  carry  forward  this  development 
and  meet  our  demands  only  by  fair,  just, 
and  equitable  price  in  the  market.  The 
price  IS  a  basic  and  fundamental  incen- 
tive and  to  destroy  the  price  Incentive, 
for  the  developTient  and  progress  of  this 
or  any  other  industry  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Industry. 

Again.  I  repeat,  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
responsibility  of  this  Government,  the 
Executive,  and  governmental  agencies, 
to  recognize  the  importance  and  ad.iost 
immediately  this  basic  and  fundamental 
problem.  Already  this  important  prob- 
lem has  been  too  long  neglected,  and  we 
find  ourselves  facing  a  dilemma  at  a 
mo.st  .serious  and  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Our  subcon;mittee  on  petroleum  of 
the  Hou.se  Interstate"  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  has  b<'en  study- 
ing continually  the  problems  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  for  many  years,  made  a 
report  to  this  House  last  year,  m  whuh 
it  wa-s  disclo.sed  that  we  w»>re  facinL;  seri- 
ous problems  v/ith  the  oil  industry  m  re- 
spect to  our  reserves,  present  and  future 
essential  supply.  This  committee  repxirt 
culled  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  governmertal  agencies  as  well  as  the 
Nation  the  turn  of  events  from  the 
wasteful  production  and  the  surplus  of 
a  few  years  ago  to  tlie  conservation  and 
deep  concern  of  our  supply  being  main- 
tained. 

I  do  not  cla'.m  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  th?  oil  industry.  I  have  seen 
it  in  all  of  its  phages  frorr.  the  Smackuver 
boom  days  of  wastefulnes^s  in  the  early 
twenties  to  the  present  day  effective 
conservation  practices  in  my  State.  We 
have  .seen  the  peacetime  civilian  needs 
continually  in'rea.sed.  and,  of  course,  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  our  military 
reeds  have  ex:eedingly  accentuated  the 
demand.  Our  committee  revealed  la>t 
year  the  appcj-ent  shortage  of  our  re- 
serves. Our  reserves  today  are  not  as 
large  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  de- 
mands have  been  increa^.ed  on  this  prod- 


uct and  the  discovery  of  new  reserves  is 
steadily  on  the  decline. 

I  am  speaking  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  new  fields  found  each  year, 
and  thase  that  have  been  found  have  a 
decrca.se  m  the  number  of  barrels  of  oil 
recoverable  in  each  ntw  field.  This  con- 
dition must  not  continue  to  prevail  and 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  What 
are  the  reasons  that  this  situation  has 
been  apparent  and  how  can  they  be  cor- 
rected? In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of 
exploration  has  greatly  Increa-sed.  due 
to  the  intense  geological  and  geophysical 
activities  necessary,  because  of  greatly 
increased  driUing  depths,  because  of  in- 
creased wages,  and  the  increased  cost  of 
materials. 

These  facts  in  addition  to  regulatory 
practices  brought  on  by  the  war  has  de- 
creased tremendously  the  activities  of 
exploration  in  this  country.  Many  who 
have  gone  out  of  this  business  at  least 
temporarily,  because  of  this  situation, 
would  no  doubt  continue  if  the  price  ad- 
justment had  been  made  accordingly. 

Practically  everything  affecting  the 
life  of  this  Nation  has  had  an  increase  in 
price,  generally  speaking,  except  petro- 
leum. It  is  true  theie  are  many  of  our 
comm.tdiUes  of  about  the  .same  price  to- 
day as  they  were  a  year  ago,  but  what 
about  3  years  ago  or  5  years  ago"'  The 
average  nrlce  of  oil  since  about  1934  or 
1935.  according  to  information  before 
our  committee  has  been  approximately 
SI  18  per  barrel.  It  is  now  approximaU>ly 
tlu'  same  price.  There  was  no  decline  in 
exploration  and  no  dwindling  of  our  re- 
serves and  no  forcing  of  our  people  out 
of  business,  so  long  as  the  price  of  oil 
was  stabilized  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  and  in  accordance  with  the  cost  of 
exploration,  wages,  materials,  and  pro- 
duction. But  in  the  last  2  years,  the  price 
of  this  product  being  maintained  sub- 
stantially the  same  and  the  cost  Increas- 
ing tremendously,  has  brought  about  a 
most  deplorable  situation. 

I  am.  of  course,  concerned  about  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  and  have  supported,  because  I  be- 
htved  It  necessary  to  the  economy  of  thi.s 
Nation,  price-control  laws  and  policies. 
Withot'.t  It.  I  think  we  would  have  al- 
ready had  ruinous  inflation.  With  an 
increased  economy  again.st  a  diminish- 
ing supply,  I  recofinize  the  fundamental 
neces-^ity  of  having  price  control.  How- 
ever, the  principle  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  control  should  t>e  fair  and 
acceptable  in  the  op<Tation  of  all  bu-i- 
ne  s  It  h.is  been  .so  recognized  in  prac- 
tically evtry  other  commodity  except 
petroleum,  and  the  result  has  been  an 
increa.se  m  the  production  of  those  com- 
modities. 

We  have  done  a  wonderful  and  m^ir- 
velous  job  in  the  way  we  have  increased 
the  production  of  materials  of  war.  fu.xl, 
and  all  kinds  of  supplies,  and  we  are  still 
increasing  that  production  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  increased  demands,  and  vet 
by  our  own  failure  to  properly  act  ac- 
cordingly in  the  petroleum  industry  we 
see  our  supply  dccrea.sing. 

What  else  is  evident  btx-ause  of  an  in- 
adequate price.  Many  of  our  small  and 
independent  prcducers  have  gone  out  of 
the  business.    Many  are  operating  today 


with  the  increa.'^ed  cost  of  production  at 
a  loss.  Tliey  arc  holding  on  in  the  hope 
that  the  Government  will  correct  this 
situation.  These  are  the  people  that  are 
continuing  the  operation  of  the  stripper 
and  marginal  wells.  I  know  something 
about  the  problems  with  which  they  are 
faced.  Several  thousands  of  them  arc 
in  my  district.  Millions  of  our  reserves 
are  dependent  upon  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  these  stripper  and  marginal 
wells.  Every  time  one  is  closed  down, 
and  many  are  being  closed  day  by  day 
because  the  tremendous  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  more  than  the  actual  return, 
diminishes  our  supply  for  present  needs 
and  our  reserves  for  the  futiue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  backbone  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  is  the  small  and  inde- 
pendent producer.  The  future  and  con- 
tinued progre-ss  of  this  important  indus- 
try in  this  country  depends  on  their 
being  permitted  to  continue  in  this  busi- 
ne.ss. 

It  has  been  shown  that  17  to  20  com- 
panies. 2  years  ago,  owned  60  percent 
of  the  oil  business.  Today  they  own 
70  percent  of  the  oil  business.  Why? 
Because  of  the  inadequate  price  the  small 
independent  businessman  is  forced  to  go 
out  of  the  busine.ss,  and  only  the  major 
companies  are  able  to  survive,  and  the 
trend  is  driving  this  industry  upon 
which  our  people  are  so  dependent  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  big  companies. 

Our  committee  on  petroleum,  in  Its  re- 
port last  December,  among  other  things 
recommended  "the  Government  must  so 
adjust  the  price  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry is  enabled  to  carry  out  its  war 
ta.sk  in  full,  giving  due  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  public."  At  the  instance 
of  the  Petroleum  Council  of  War.  which 
meets  in  Washington  the  first  of  every 
month  on  the  problems  of  the  industry 
and  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  mil- 
itary and  essential  civilian  needs,  the 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  has  on 
April  7  recommended  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  a  general  increa.se 
in  the  price  of  oil. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  says  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  under  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  October  2.  1942.  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  President's  "hold  the  line" 
order  of  April  6  or  7.  the  regulation  of 
a  price  of  a  commodity  like  oil  may 
be  undertaken  by  the  Price  Administra- 
tor, which  price  may  go  up  where  neces- 
.sary  for  the  eflecti'e  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Brown's  interpretation  is  that 
under  the  law  and  the  order,  the  price 
increase  necessary  foi  the  effective  pros- 
ecution of  the  War  is  certainly  author- 
ized. Not  only  is  it  clearly  shown  that 
it  is  necessary  because  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  that  adjustment  in  price  of 
oil  be  made,  but  for  the  future  of  this 
country,  it  is  equally  justified. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  this  war  is 
going  to  last,  and  we  certainly,  with  an 
abundance  of  caution,  should  not  only 
be  farsighted  in  this  matter  but  a.ssured 
that  regardle.^s  of  how  long  it  may  take 
to  win  the  war.  we  will  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  this  vital  product. 
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or   ILIINOIS 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday   Apnl  20    1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  resolution  in  this  House, 
House  Resolution  209,  a.sking  that  the 
Speaker  be  given  both  the  authority 
and  a  mandate  to  appoint  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  NaturaUzation  as  an  official  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  sit  in  as  observers 
at  the  Inter- Allied  Conference  on  Ref- 
ugees now  being  held  in  Bermuda.  No 
action  has  been  taken  on  my  resolution. 

In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  this  ; 
House  again  to  this  conference,  and  to  ' 
the  reason  and  purpo.se  back  of  the  con-    ; 
ference.  I  include  in  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial   in    today's    Washington    Times- 
Herald  entitled  "P.  D.  R  and  One  Free- 
dom."    This  editorial  reveals  the  reason 
for  holding  the  conference  on  the  ref- 
ugee problem  in  Bermuda,  and  it  should 
spur  the  House  to  action  upon  my  reso- 
lution: 

F.  D    R     AND  One  rREEDCM 

President  Roosevelt  wa«  at  the  peak  of  his 
power  we  think,  on  the  morning  of  last  No- 
vember  3.  That  was  election  day  That 
evening,  voters  in  the  congres-slnnul  elections 
had  cut  the  Democratic  House  strength  from 
267  to  222  and  raised  Republican  Ptrenpth 
from  162  to  209.  Di.'^satlslaction  with  the  , 
administration's  conduct  of  the  war  wat  gen-  s 
erally  regarded  as  the  main  reason.  | 

FOOD.   UETUCEES.   AND   PRESS   GAGS  j 

The  President  took  that  occasion  of  elec- 
tion (xcitement  to  send  Congress  a  mesfcape 
asking   Congress   to   surrender    tc    the   Pre-l-    ' 
dent   for  the  duration   the   power  tc  change    | 
tarifT   and    immigration    law.v     Congress   re-    j 
fused      The  President   Is   now   trying  to  by-    j 
pas.=^  Congref-s  and   the   people   in   these   two 
matters    vitally    afTectlng    the    piebeni    and 
future  welfare  of    the   country. 

Now  In  session  In  Bermuda  is  an  Inter- 
Alhed  Conference  on  Refugee?  and  what  to 
do  about  them  It  is  presumed  that  this 
conference  was  f^xed  in  Bermuda  to  make 
it  i::acce«slble  to  the  press  and  Congre?'  for 
want   of  transportation 

Scheduled  to  open  May  18  nt  Hot  Sprines, 
Va  is  .in  Inter-Aliled  Conference  on  Food 
problems  during  and  after  the  war.  Here 
again.  Congress  and  the  press  are  to  be  barred 
by  present  adinmlstraticn  plans. 

The  scheme  plainly  is  to  have  these  con- 
fort  nee. ■>  deliberate  and  decide  in  secret,  and 
then  hand  their  recommendations  to  the 
ProFldent.  so  that  he  can  present  them  to  the 

I    people  as  an   accompli.- hed   fact,  which   the 
people  can  be   *old  to  take  and  like 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  So- 

'    ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  hat  new  gene  into 
the  fight  to  tear  oft  these  administration  gags, 

•foub  freedoms'  on  the  skids 
"Without  adequate  information,"  says  an 
Ameiicn  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  stale- 
ment  i.sued  Sunday,  "sound  public  opinion 
cannct  be  fornr.ed  •  •  •  A  pattern  is  be- 
ing cRtabll-shcd.  which.  If  continued,  will  sf.fie 
the  right  of  free  inquiry  and  prevLUt  contin- 
uous flow  of  lull  Intormatlon  to  the  public." 


Signing  thr  statement  are  sxich  well-kncwn 
editors  as  Wilham  Allen  V.'hile  (Emporia, 
Kans  ,  Gazette) .  Tom  Wallace  (Louisville.  Kv  . 
Times).  Wilbur  Forrest  (N  Y  Herald-Trib- 
une),  James  M  North  (Fort  Worth.  Tex, 
Star-Teh  gram  I .  Erwin  D  Canham.  tChnstiau 
Science  Monit.r).  Basil  L  Wa'ters  i Minne- 
apolis^ Star-Journal),  and  Ameiuan  Stouly  ol 
Newspaper  Editors  President  R^y  A  Roberts 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star 

Resolutfons.  tio.  arc  pending  in  C<ngie*a 
to  demand  Congressional  repio^en'ntlon  at 
the  Food  Conference  These  rt'M>luUons  are 
sponsored  by  Senator  HoMur  Feeccsvin  iR  - 
publican,  Michigan)  and  Representative  Fkej 
Bradlft    (Ropublican    Mich'^an) 

We  can  all  be  ccnfldent  that  if  thr  admin- 
i.stration  wins  this  fight  to  bar  Congres.^  and 
the  press  from  these  ccnftrences  the  Ameri- 
can pc(  p>  will  have  little  to  say  in  war  and 
post-war  decision.^  affecting  their  food,  llvint; 
standards,  money,  soveivignty.  etc.  All 
these  matters  will  be  handled  for  them,  with 
objective  reporting  and  free  discussion  ruled 
cut  Incidentally  freedom  of  pxp^e^^slon.  one 
of  the  "'four  freedoms'  the  Pre.ildent  has  sold 
we  are  fighting  for.  will  be  dead  In  this  coun- 
try With  that  freedom  dead  the  prc.«pects 
of  the  other  three — freedom  of  religion,  from 
want  and  fear— will  be  very  dark. 


I 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Samuel 
Grafton  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  April  15.  1943: 
Presidents  Announcemint  or  Decision  Not 

To      RvN      Again      Wovld      Hvrt      Unittd 

States 

(By  Samuel  Grafton) 

Some  political  realities:  The  plain  truth  is 
that  if  President  ElCK)sevelt  announced  right 
now  that  he  will  not  run  fur  a  fourth  term 
he  would  be  left  without  power  t'<  fight  the 
war.  He  might  receive  a  better  prc&s.  but  he 
would  cease  to  be  a  major  force  in  the  Amer- 
ican or  world  scene  He  would  become  like 
one  of  those  French  Presidents,  respected  but 
Inconsequential. 

This  situation  is  not  of  his  making.  It 
exuts  nonetheless.  Once  he  l.ssued  the  an- 
nouncement, his  presiise  with  hi.,  opposite 
numbers,  Churchill,  etalin,  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  would  di-op  to  a  bare  Ave  points  aUjve 
zero.  He  would  be  unable  to  engaiee  in  nny 
major  undertaking  with  these  men  looking 
beyond  the  end  of  tlie  mxt  year  AriuiUiv. 
his  term  of  eflfCtlve  office  would  be  ev(  n 
shorter  and  they  would  kn-w  it  The  mo- 
ment tlie  two  candidates  wcte  named  next 
summer  Mr  Roo.sevtlt  W(  uld  become  a  me.-e 
interim  holdover,  and  he  would  remain  to 
until  htm  term  ran  out 

I  do  not  sav  that  this  sltuM'ion  is  gtK)d  or 
bad.  I  merely  say  that  it  ex;,  is  I'  is  u  c<.n- 
dition   of   the- war,   like    the   wcaiher       What 

I    to  do  about  It  I  do  not  know      Nc.lhcr  docs 
Mr    Ro'.sevelt,     And  sc   he  does.  ai.O  can  do 

!    nothing  iibout  It 

Hi.s  power  to  run  Is  his  pr v.fr  to  punlfh  Ir- 
t.-rfennce   with    the    v..ir    (I!u:t       Withou!    :i 

i    clear  majority   in   Concre^s    (and,   exLf;;t    i  ;i 
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survive. 

This  situation  Is  not  somotliinR  now. 
Foi-  over  a  year  it  has  been  calieU  to  tlie 


serves.     Our  leserves  today  are  not  as 

Iatro  as  they  were  a  year  aco.    The  de- 
mands have  bttn  increa^.fd  on  tins  prod- 


>>  iiut,  >_jo^  i^-»  oiufiii  uti-ause  oi  »r>  in- 
adequate price.     Many  of  our  small  and 

independent  prcduccrs  have  gone  out  of 
the  bubincsii.    Many  are  operating  tocay 


supply  of  this  vital  product. 
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paper,  he  h3x  nonf )  it  is  almost  the  last  item 
of  pMluical  power  hf  has  Irtl  He  is  his  own 
final  lx)Key-n»an  He  unes  himself  to  frighten 
ConRPCM  with  Once  l»e  announced  he  would 
not  riiii  ac«'n  r<jiJKr«"*  migM  Icve  him  more. 
but  >l  would  Usten  to  him  lean. 

MUST    WTAT    AUVt    POLmCALXT 

Under  the  clrcumstanrcs.  be  hardly  has  the 
right  to  make  thr  minountemeni  Thin  la  a 
^eparale  quoMion  from  that  of  whether  hi 
uctually  d(»es  run  a^am  iir  nut  The  quehlluu 
is  whether  U»e  man  who  shapes  our  war  ahail 
keep  huiLself  pohtically  alive  or  render  him- 
WU  politically  dead  at  this  moment 

If  vkiU  be  noticed  thut  those  Republican 
newspapers,  like  ihr  Now  York  Herald  Trlb- 
luie.  which  are  wholeheartedly  lor  the  organi- 
zation ot  a  more  stable  world,  are  In  no 
sfjecial  tizry  on  the  lourth-lerm  is.sue  Tl^ey 
do  not  want  u  tourih  term  They  would  much 
prefer  a  Republican  Presirlent  with  Mr  Rooae- 
velfs  Ideas  on  world  orgauizatJon.  But  they 
have  looked  behind  the  argumenta  and  have 
.'♦«n  the  naked  face  of  reality 

They  hava  stumbled  on  the  curious  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  i» 
really  tl>e  PreMdent  oi  the  Unii«"d  States  It 
he  renders  hini'*el{  poweilebt,  then  the  Lnlled 
States  h;i.s  H  powerless  President.  That  is  not 
gor>d   lor   the  I'nited  States 

The  rppoMtion  would  like  to  separate  Mr 
R  .  the  President,  from  Mr  R  .  the  man.  He 
can  I  obllRe  He  is  stuck  with  himself  Mr 
F  D  Roo.sevelt  is  the  prisoner  of  hl.s  office 
In  deahii^  with  fdreiitn  countiies  he  dues  not 
h.ive  the  r4iht  to  destroy  his  bargaining  power. 
because  It  is  niir  bartfalnlng  power 

rORCID  TO  BE   SI!  FNT 

So  he  Is  compelled  to  keep  8ll»'ncc  nn  the 
fourth-term  ls.«ue  He  would  be  ci  mpclled  to 
do  st5  even  If  h«>  did  not  want  a  frurth  term. 
I  believe  he  does  want  a  fourth  term  It 
makeN  nn  difference  He  cannot  make  hun-self 
a  political  Bero  Just  b<'fore  the  Inva.siun  of 
Europe  and  the  definition  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace  Or.  rather,  he  can  do  it.  but  at  thf 
price  of  tt-rnlng  efTectlve  world  leadership  over 
to  Mr  Churchill  and  Mr  Stalin,  with  himself 
a  lame  duck  at  the  -conference  table 

We   Americans  happen  to  like  a  system  In 
which    we    elect    olBcials    who    are    m    effect 
premiers  -1    e.  political    leaders     by   popular 
vote,    for    fixed    terms       That    makes    us    the 
only  major  country  In  Uic  world  In  which  It 
is  possible  to  have  a  premier  who  Is.  pohti-    I 
rally,   a    lame  duck       In   every  other  country    j 
the  premier  Is  n  temp<irary  offlclnl.  chosen  by 
the     parliamentary     majority;     he     has     the    i 
reality  of  political  power,  or  he  does  not  re-    I 
mam  th?  premier      Mr    Roosevelt  Is  deallnjf    i 
with  premiers     If.  In  these  clrcum.«tances.  he    ! 
dares  not  make  himself  a  political  blank,  thnt    j 
ts  the   price  we   pay  fnr   the  system   we  like 
It  la  not  n  plot      Mr    R  losevelt  cannot  mnke 
hlm«telf  a  lame  duck  without  making  America 
a  lame  duck 

So.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  Mr   Roosevelt  to  say    ! 
tht^se  blessed  words      Mavbe  he  Is  stubborn. 
Political  realities  are  stubborn,  too. 


Amendment    of    the    Securities    and    Ex- 
cluni^e  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKiiENTATIVEa 

Twsday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr   GATHINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  m  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 

the  Ligi'-latu-e  of  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  30 

Whtreas  Congressman  Ltie  H  Bohen.  of 
Okl.ihc  ma.  ha.'  introduced  a  bill  In  the  Con- 
grt-.s  of  the  United  Slates  tH.  R.  1502) 
amtr.dPig  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1934;    piid 

WheriiLs  the  purpose  of  said  bill  la  to  re- 
move the  amb'gulty  In  that  act  touching  thi' 
authority  of  the  Securities  and  Exch.ir.ge 
Commission  to  regulate  securities  l.s.sutd  by 
States  or  political  subdlvlsluus  or  Instriimcn- 
talities  of  States;   and 

Whereas  puollc  Onanclng  by  States  or  sub- 
divibioiis  or  Uistrumtntalities  thtr«-<,f  slu  uld 
not  be  restricted  by  bureaus  of  the  fvderal 
Oove-nmcnt  hut  are  matters  of  purely  U)Cal 
ct'neem:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Rr^olrrd  bj  the  Honor  ot  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  {the  senate  coa- 
i~tirnng  ttirrem) .  That  the  C^mgresa  of  the 
Unltt^d  States  be  memoiuilized  to  enact  the 
bill  aforesaid  (H  R  160'i)  ai  an  early  date 
to  the  et;d  that  public  flnanclDR  by  State.s 
and  t.u^d:vtsl■.)ns  thereof  may  tn-  freed  from 
the  hamperln?  Influences  of  the  ambiguity  of 
the  present  luw:   be  It  further 

ResoliM'd.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Arksnsas  is  hereby  directed  to  im- 
mediately send  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  of  the  Representatives  and 
United  States  Senators  in  Congress. 

Appruvtd  lL:Uu-ch   15,  n>43. 


Gasoline  Rationini:  in  Western 
Pennsylrania 


EXTE]'4SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  RODGERS 

or   PENNSTlVANIA 

IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuisday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following: 

When  paioline  rath  ning  was  first  in- 
augurated. v.estern  Pennsylvania  was  not 
included  with  the  so-ealled  17  ea.stcrn 
seaboard  States.  Th"  regional  dividing 
line  passed  east  of  our  petroleum  and 
refining  area  as  well  as  our  highly  indus- 
trialized area.  Thi.s  wa-s  sensible.  The 
reKional  line  pas.sed  through  compara- 
tively sparsely  settled  area,  not  highly 
indu.stnaliz€d.  and  without  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Latei  this  regional  dividing  line  wa.s 
moved  to  Pennsylvania -Ohio  State  line 
pas.^ing  through  the  industrialized  area 
of  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern 
Ohio  resulting  In  the  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  situation  of  having  two 
values  fo"-  gasoline  coupon.s,  namely,  4 
gallon?  in  Ohio  and  now  in  efTect.  1'^ 
gallons  in  Pennsylvania.  This  could  not 
help  but  be  productive  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion and  confusion  which  has  resulted. 
But  on  tcp  of  all  that,  western  Penn.^yl- 
vania  produces  unrefined,  or  natural  ga."?- 
oline,  and  while  the  quality  is  not  as  high 
as  refined  gasoline,  yet  it  serves  as  motor 
fuel.  Even  under  normal  times,  there 
was  a  local  market  at  the  wells  for  this 
natural  product. 


Under  present  rationing  rules  this 
natural  gasoline  cannot  be  sold  unless 
coupons  are  colle<-ted  at  the  same  time. 
Since  storage  facilities  are  limited,  pro- 
duction either  has  to  cease  or  the  surplus 
natural  gasoiuie  be  returned  to  Mother 
Earth. 

The  Pittsburgh  Past-Garette  In  Its 
issue  of  Friday.  April  16.  earned  quite  an 
extended  story  with  front  page,  two-col- 
umn headline  as  follows:  'Well  Owners' 
Gasoline  Rationing  Nearest  Top  in 
Asininity." 

The  story  states  that  some  of  these 
operators  are  liberal  m  taking  care  of 
formei  customers  and  relates  the  follow- 
in;:  interesting  story  with  reference  to  an 
operator  and  a  minister  of  the  commu- 
nily.  The  newspaper  correspondent 
slates  that  he  talked  with  both  the  coun- 
try minister  and  the  producer  involved 
but  witliholds  their  names. 

ThLs  Ls  the  story; 

The  minister  of  one  of  these  mountain 
churches  up  here  drove  up  to  the  lense  (if  oiu- 
of  the  sm.'Ul  producers  who  for  years  has  acid 
gasoline  rl^ht  from  the  well.  >Ie  haa  two 
lone  A  coupouB  lelt  in  his  book  and  an  almost 
em^jty  tank. 

"Look.  Reverend,"  the  producer  said  when 
he  hnd  run  8  gallons  in  the  tank.  'Tm  pour- 
ing thl.s  stuff  back  in  the  gTourul  because  I 
can't  sell  it  So  when  someone  I  know  drives 
in  1  sell  him  what  his  rouporvs  cull  for  and 
give  hun  whatever  his  tank  wiU  take  in  addi- 
tion. Eut  I  don  t  want  tu  be  responsible  for 
you  doing    anythli.g    Lhat   ain't    ri^hl." 

The  minister  refJccted.  Then  he  told  the 
oil  man; 

"Well.  I've  long  held  that  the  Lord  wouldn't 
hold  with  the  biimlnt;  of  the  wheat  And 
he  wouldn't  held  with  plowing  the  cotton 
under  and  the  kllUng  of  little  pigs  and  the 
cattle.  And  I'm  sure  that  the  Lord  wouldu  t 
hold  With  the  dumping  of  thii^  pre<  lous  gai,o- 
Une  Into  the  ground. 
So  fill  'cr  up." 


Newtpapcft  Should  Be  Admitted  to 
Interaatioiul  Food  G»iiference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  19.  1943 

Mr  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  live  questions  of  the  hour  is  the  in- 
si.stent  demand  of  the  American  people 
that  an  unhampered,  factual,  free  press 
shall  be  permitted  to  function  and  lim- 
ited only  by  military  and  war  necessities. 
So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  the  President  is  not 
justified  in  excluding  newspapermen 
from  the  United  Nations  conference  on 
food  soon  to  be  held  in  this  country. 
There  appears  in  tlie  Monroe  'Mich  ' 
Evening  News  a  pertinent  editonal.  and 
pursuant  to  the  pnvilege  granted  to  me, 
I  include  that  editorial  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

BACK   TO   DARK    ACES 

After  Secretary  Hull  1-sd  announced  st  a 
press  conference  that  arrangement.-  -Afic  be- 
ing   made    to    admit    iiew.spapeimen    to    the 


TTnlted  Nations  conference  on  food.  President 
Roosevelt  countermanded  these  arrangcmenu 
and  insisted  on  keeping  the  correspondents 
•way  from  the  scene  of  the  meeting.  This 
was  his  original  Idea.  apparenUy  based  on  his 
experience  at  Casablanca  wliere  all  meetings 
were  held  in  secret,  and  against  the  advice 
and  pleading  of  Secretary  Hull  and  Elmer 
Davis,  the  OfDce  of  War  Information  Chief, 
te  has  insisted  on  maintaining  It. 

There  was  every  reason  for  holding  the 
Casablanca  conferen<e  In  secrecy,  for  it  was, 
pref-umably.  a  strictly  military  affair  Mr. 
R(K)!-evelt  and  Mr  Churchill  got  together  with 
their  milltar>,  a;r,  and  naval  chiefs  and 
mapped  the  strategy  for  the  1M3  campaign. 
The  pecple  of  both  Britain  and  America  are 
vkilUng  to  trui^t  their  leaders  to  plan  the 
niilltury  phase  of  the  war  They  realize  that 
these  plans  niuft  be  cept  frcm  the  enemy  for 
obvious  reasoi.s.  They  le&erve  only  the  right 
to  criticize  tuch  plans  when  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  getting  results. 

There  Is  no  similar  rea-on  for  secrecy  at  the 
food  conference  It  is  strictly  a  civil  matter. 
Involving  no  htrategy  thwt  must  be  kept  from 
th-  enemy  I»  the  meetings  are  held  at  Hot 
Springs  m  secrecy,  publl"  opinion  In  the  na- 
tions Represented  can  have  no  bearing  on  the 
outcome,  and  even  the  concltislons.  under 
such  circumstances,  may  be  v.lthheld  from 
the  people  We  do  net  believe  Uie  people  are 
ready.  In  the  democratic  nations  to  be  repre- 
sented at  Hot  Springs,  to  turn  over  such  a 
civil  matter  entirely  to  their  leaders. 

Under  present  plans  not  even  Cor.grc!^s  will 
be  represented  at  the  food  meetings  Appar- 
ently it  Ui  the  admlnibtration's  Intent  to  hold 
a  star-chambrr  seE.«;on  and  then  ptesent  as 
accomplished  facts,  the  solution.'  arrived  at 
to  Congress  for  the  nicessary  ratification  and 
enabling  legislation  If  we  know  Congress, 
we  can  forecast  trouble  ahead.  Yet  It  seems 
to  be  the  Idea  of  Mr  Roosevelt  that  by  hold- 
ing the  parley  behind  closed  doors  any  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  voiced  by  the  delegates  will 
never  leak  out.  Far  more  evidence  of  dissen- 
sion and  disunity  Is  likely  to  result  from  this 
method  when  Congress  goes  to  work  on  inter- 
national food  arrangements  which  It  had  no 
part  In  drafting 

To  hold  International  conferences  on  non- 
military  affairs  In  complete  Isolation  and  be- 
hind locked  doers  Is  a  etep  backward  to  the 
Dark  Ages  in  diplomacy  It  Is  the  method 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  use  In  their  Brenner 
Pass  confabs  It  Is  the  negation  of  democracy 
and  implies  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  a  lack 
of  trust  and  confidence  In  the  people  they 
represent  We  wonder  how  the  people  of  the 
other  nations  to  be  represented  will  feel  to- 
ward America  when  they  learn  that  Mr  Roose- 
vclt.  the  wrrld-wlde  symbol  of  democracy, 
has  excluded  them  from  the  conference  he  has 
called  to  meet  in  the  United  States. 

D:^s  he  Intend  all  the  United  Nations  fore- 
ga'herings  to  be  modeled  after  the  AjcIs  pat- 
tern at  Brenner  Pass,  or  after  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can conferences  which  have  always  been  open 
and  abcveboard? 


School  Teachers  and  the  Victory  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF   SOtrrH  CAHOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  RICHARDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  placing 


in  the  Record  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Z.  L.  Madden,  president,  the  South  Caro- 
lina Education  Association,  clearly  show- 
ing the  Inequity  and  hardships  imposed 
on  the  school  teachers,  that  great  and 
underpaid  group  of  local  Americans, 
through  the  present  system  of  collecting 
the  Victory  tax.     The  letter  follows: 

SOLTH  CAKOLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOTTATION . 

Spartanburg.  S.  C  April  16.  1943. 
Hon    J   P.  RiCHAaus, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington .  D  C 
De-ar  Mr  Richabds;  We  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  seems  to  us  to  be  an  In- 
justice to  teachers  In  the  calculation  of  the 
Victory  tax  I  give  below  two  lUtistratlons 
of  what  we  refer  to: 

First,  the  Victory  tax  applies  to  those  re- 
ceiving more  than  $624  per  year  For  tho-e 
paid  monthly  the  procedure  Is  as  follo\<-. 
Monthly  payments  minus  $52  multiplied  by 
5  percent.  Thus  a  teacher  whose  contracted 
salary  for  a  year  Is  only  t6C0  (and  therefore 
really  exempt  from  the  tax)  would  have  to 
pay  73  cents  each  pay  day  If  she  were  on  a 
9-month  pay  plan.  The  Government  would 
collect  $675  for  the  year,  which  sum  would 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  teacher  after 
March  1944.  It  seems  entirely  reasonable  to 
us  to  exempt  from  the  whole  nrocedure  all 
teacheis  employed  on  contract  for  annual 
salaries  which  amount  to  less  than  the  basis 
exemption.  Incidentally,  about  70,000  teach- 
ers In  the  United  States  receive  less  than 
$600  per  year.  How  many  Federal  clerks  are 
required  to  undo  the  Victory-tax  collections 
for  those  pecple  who  are  not  really  subject 
to  the  tax  In  the  first  place? 

A  second  type  of  inequity  arises  in  th(  case 

of  the  teacher  who  receives  more  than  $625 

per    year    (and    therefore    Is   subject    to   the 

Victory  tax)  but  receive    her  annual  salary  In 

I    6.   7,   8.   9,   or    10   monthly    payments    (Incl- 

I    dentally,  '  5  to  80  percent  of  the  public-school 

I    teachers  of  the  United  States  are  not  paid  In 

!    12  monthly  InsUllments)      A  teacher  who  Is 

not    paid   In    12   Installments   la   required    to 

\    make  advance  payments  of  taxes,  which  pay- 

'    ments  may  be  large  enough  to  endanger  his 

1    budget. 

;        Let  us  Illustrate:  The  teacher's  annual  con- 
tract salary   U  $900.     The   total   Victory   tax 
I    for  the  year  should  l>e  $13  80.    On  a  9-month 
j    pay    plan    this    teachei    receives    $100    each 
month.     The  tax   Is  computed:    $100  mlntis 
!    $52    multiplied    by    5    percent    equals    $2  40, 
I    which    sum   multiplied    by    9   equals   $2160. 
I    Thus  the  teacher  has  overpaid  $7  80 — a  sum 
that  is  of  great  Importance  to  one  receiving 
less  than  a  subsistence  Income      Even  If  the 
credit  Is  given  later  and  an  adjustment  made. 
j    this  teacher  has  been  penalized  for  being  on 
!    a  9-month  pay  plan.     The  penalty  would  be 
even  greater  for  those  on  6,  7.  and  8  monthly 
paymenU.    Is  It  not  possible  for  the  Bureau 
of  Internal   Revenue  to  work  out  tables  of 
amounts  to  be  withheld  monthly  when  the 
pay  plan  Is  not  based  on  12  monthly  pay- 
ments?   If  this  were  done,  the  total  amounts 
withheld    for   the    year    would    more    closely 
approximate  the  6  percent  due  than   Is  the 
case  under  the  Ubles  issued  by  the  Bureau. 
We  feel  that  this  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  collector  of  Internal  revenue. 
If  you  can  be  Instrumental  In  correcting  this 
inequality,  you  will  render  a  great  service  to 
the  teachers  of  South  Carolina  and  of   the 
Nation   as  a  whole. 

Cordially  yours. 

Z.  L.  Madden, 
President.  South  Carolina 

Education  Association. 


Keep  the  Farm  Security  Admmistratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or    TSNNKSSU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST,  Mr.  Speaker,  granting 
that  there  has  been  some  mismanage- 
ment in  certain  instances  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Farm  Security  program. 
I  share  what  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  House  that 
the  F.  S.  A.  should  be  preserved. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  include  an  editonal  from  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  a  column  from  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  written  by  Mr. 
Ralph  McGill: 

I  From  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  April   16.  1943  | 

PaXSXKVE  THE  F    8    A. 

Judge  Malcolm  Tarvts,  able  Representative 
from  the  Seventh  Georgia,  talked  sound 
sense  to  the  House  In  the  opening  debate 
on  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  Farm  Secuilty 
Administration.  He  pointed  to  the  useful 
function  it  Ls  performing  in  aiding  417.0C0 
farm  famUles  to  win  their  own  economic 
and  social  independence,  as  well  as  the  pow- 
erful part  It  Is  playing  In  obtaining  the  food 
production  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the 
war  and  the  peace. 

Congressman  TAavm  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  In  his  district  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  done  a  notable  work  It 
hai  been  an  agency  of  rehabilitation  to  a 
large  and  Important  class  of  people  who  were 
suffering  from  Ills  not  of  their  own  making. 
V/hat  they  needed  was  not  relief  but  asslst- 
ai.ce  in  terms  of  opportunity  by  which  they 
might  work  out  their  own  salvation.  This. 
Farm  Security  Administration  could  do  and 
has  been  doing  throughout  rural  America. 

The  eutus  of  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  Is  at  the  mo- 
ment clouded   by  a  parliamentary  tangle  as 
to   Jurisdiction.     It   was    the    Appropriations 
Committee  which  made  the  present  move  by 
cutting  off  the  enabling  funds.     The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  declares  that  action  to  have 
been  an  Invasion  of  lU  own  field,  and   also 
a  wrongful  act  In  that  It  violates  the  ban 
against  writing  legislation  Into  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  ,     ^ 
However,  that  embroilment  may  be  solved, 
we  express  the  hope  that  our  Georgia  dele- 
gation  will    strive   for   the   maintenance   of 
the  feood   things   In   Farm  Security   Admin- 
istration.   It  has  been  and  can  continue  to 
be   a   powerful    instrument  for   the   welfare 
of  the  humble  folk  of  the  farms  who  con- 
stitute so  large  a  percentage  of  our  popula- 
tion.   These  things  In  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration that  may  have  been  wrong  or  poorly 
handled    can    be    corrected,    and    the    good 
things  retained. 


I  Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  April  16. 
1943) 
One  Woed  Most 
(By  Ralph  McOlll) 
FAKM  sECtmrrr  ADUiNisraATiow  soeelt  neeses 
Certain  pressure  groups  In  and  about  Con- 
gress who  consistenUy  oppoM  anything  de- 
signed to  help  the  ragged-edge  smaU  farmer 
to  own  his  own  piece  of  ground  are  making 
what  looks  to  be  their  most  sucoe«ful  fight  to 
abolish  the  F.  8.  A.  (Pann  Security  Admln^- 
tratlon). 
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'c^c.uuy.  ^;,ru  -„.  ij^j  j^^      gyp^  y^^jg^  normal   times,  there 

Mr   OATHINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  1   was  a  local  market  at  the  wells  for  this 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  1   natural  product. 


I  After  S«creijiry  Hull  i-md  announced  at  » 
,  press  conference  th;it  .irrangemcnt.-  "Acie  be- 
i    u;g   made    to   admit    uewhpapeinu'u    to    tlie 


leave  to  eXLfUU  IU>  icuiaiiwo,  ^  am  ^jt^^AM.t,     j 
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The  Farm  Security  Administration  U  to  be 
a1>)lished  under  tlie  provisions  of  a  bJl  rr- 
poricd  out  by  the  House  committee.  It  will 
be  vigorously,  and  one  may  hope,  succeaslully 
opposed  in  the  House  and  Senate 

I  he  farm  bloc  opposed  It  because  the  farm 
bloc  admittedly  thinks  the  Nation  would  be 
belter  cfT  without  the  small  farmer.  Most  of 
the  farmers  Ot'Orpla  has  would  not  be  re- 
garded well  by  the  farm  bloc  group. 

Their  Idea  is  th.it  there  should  be  a  number 
of  large  farms  and  a  great  amount  of  farm 
labor 

The  8flft.-li  reason  they  oppose  the  small 
tnrmer,  who  is  jusl  barely  hanging  on.  getting 
any  help  Is  because  they  want  him  Xo  remain 
as  a  tenant,  sharecropper,  or  laborer  They 
opix)»e  any  and  all  attempts  to  make  him  an 
independent  owner  of  a  small  farm. 

Thus  year  they  have  tried  to  say  there  Is  a 
"red"  influence  at  work  In  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  As  an  Illustration  they  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  small  farmers  who  are 
under  the  Farm  Security  Admlnlstratlcjn  pro- 
Rram  work  to?;ether  In  cooperative  market 
iis.s<TciatU)ns 

One  of  the  tragic  facts  about  our  small  and 
medium  farm  operations  has  t>ecn  the  fact 
fhrtt  a  farmer  with  a  small  amount  of  produce 
had  difficulty  gettlnp  a  market  and  more  often 
than  not  had  to  take  what  was  offered  Co- 
operative efforts  In  which  many  small  farm- 
ers pool  their  products  so  as  to  make  carload 
lots  for  the  market,  are  their  salvation 

A  great  many  persons  In  the  city  think 
abovit  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  If 
they  think  at)out  It  at  all,  as  merely  a  plan  to 
help  a  farmer  who  Is  poor,  small,  and  landless 
get  credit 

It  is  much  more  than  that.  &s  I  would  like 
to  show. 

THE  PKOCRAM 

Farm  Security  Administration  helps  the 
little  man  in  many  ways.  Tliere  are  an  esti- 
mated 2.000.000  farmers  who  are  In  need  of 
help.  At  least  1.000.000  are  on  the  ragged 
edge 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  t>een 
able  to  reach  but  a  small  percentage — 7  6 
percent  of  all  farmers.  The  number  actively 
supervised  during  IMi  was  463 >*1 

The  tenant-purchase  plan,  which  helps 
make  landowners  of  some  of  oiir  best  people 
who,  because  of  disaster,  misfortune  and  sick- 
ness, have  occupied  a  tenant  stattis.  There  1« 
certainly  nothing  wrong  with  being  a  tenant, 
but  hundreds  In  each  State  want  to  own  a 
piece  of  land  for  themselves 

Once  benefited  by  a  long-term  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administration  loan,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  imposed  a  supervision  which 
enable  the  tMrrower  to  make  the  best  of  his 
loan  and  facilities  Planned  gardens,  chick- 
ens, canning,  a  pig  or  so  for  slaughter,  a  milk 
cow — all  these  were  a  part  of  the  plan. 

Thirdly,  there  was  the  rehabilitation  fea- 
ture In  which  smaller  loans  were  made  to 
farmers  wht  had  lost,  during  the  depression, 
all  they  had  They  were  staked  to  a  mule,  a 
plow,  and  given  a  start  on  a  crop  and  some 
food  production. 

That's  all  there  Is  to  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
minbtratlon.  which  the  farm  bloc  and,  ap- 
parently, some  of  the  Agrlculturai  Adju.^t- 
ment  Administration  leaders  are  seeking  to 
kill.  Thoee  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration leaders  who  have  agreed  to  It.  do  so 
because  they  think  they  will  save  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  As  a  matter  of  cold 
fact,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is 
m'jch  more  worth  saving  than  the  triple  A  as 
It  now  stands  It  has  become  so  tx}gged  down 
In  paper  work  that  Its  record  of  assistance  to 
the  farmer  Is  badly  off. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  record 
of  lepaymeats  Is  aAtouiidlngly  good.    Tbete 

are  failures,  of  course  But  the  peroentafe  of 
failures  Is  small  It  I  the  failures  the  Con- 
gressmen hear  about.    The  enemies  of  the  act 


make  sure  the  failures  are  well  advertised. 
The  10  who  succeed  where  1  fall*  are  con- 
veniently overlooked. 

TO   BUNG    rr    HOMS 

It  seems  to  me  this  program  should  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  conditions  today  It 
Is  needed  more  than  ever  The  large  farms 
already  are  doing  all  they  can 

The  small  farmer  showed  the  Nation  In 
1&42  what  he  could  do  if  given  a  chance.  The 
F.iTm  Security  Administration  supervised 
farms,  representing  only  7  6  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farms,  were  responsible  for  almost  a 
third  of  the  Nation's  increase  in  milk  in  1942. 
Ten  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  chickens 
and  eggs  came  from  those  .same  farms. 
Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  Increase  m  dry 
beans  came  from  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration farms  Nine  percent  of  the  increase 
In  pork  and  7  percent  of  the  incrLasc  in  beef 
were  their  further  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion's food  supply. 
Let's  bring  It  home. 

Four  hundred  and  tlfty-five  carload."  (^f  e.s- 
sential  food.s  were  pnxluced  In  1942  by  Farm 
Security  Administration  borrowers  In  four 
southern  States— Georgia.  Alabama.  Florida, 
and  S  luth  Carolina 

Georgia  led  with  177  carloads.  Alabama 
wa.s  next  with   159 

These  carloads,  of  ftxxl  were  from  farms 
which,  before  Farm  Security  Administration 
put  them  and  their  occupants  on  a  workable 
ba.sls,  were  not  producing  enough  to  provide  a 
healthy  diet  for  those  on  that  land 

These  four  States  now  produce-  from  small 
Farm  Security  AdinlnlstratUni  farms  alone — 
455  carloads  of  essential  fm  d.s  It  Is  es-tl- 
mated  that  22,000  pounds  of  chickens  go  into 
one  car.  that  24.000  pounds  of  pork  go  Into 
one  car      And  so  on. 

Farm  Security  Admln.strntlon  has  done  a 
Job  There  Is  no  possible  wav  to  dLscount  It, 
It  Is  paying  back  Its  loan.s 
It  Is  needed  now— when  the  Nation  and 
world  needs  more  food — more  than  ever.  It 
la  to  be  hoped  that  Georgia's  representatives 
will  not  be  led  away  by  the  farm  bkjc  and  Its 
afTUlates  who  want  to  stop  tills  aid  to  the 
small  farmer  who  can  be  given  a  txjost 

Georgia  has  plenty  of  them  who  need  that 
bo<.>fct. 


Money — The  Most  ImporUat  Issue  in  the 
World  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  House,  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  fourth  Installment  of  Sen- 
ator Cockrell's  speech  on  money. 

In  the  previou-s  installments  the  Sen- 
ator has  revealed  the  change  in  legisla- 
tion that  opened  the  way  for  Uie  bank- 
money  advocates  to  discredit  silver  and 
embarrass  the  Qovemment  by  securing 
the  i-edemption  of  the  Treasury  notes 
paid  out  in  buying  silver,  in  gold,  thereby 
draining  out  the  Treasury's  gold  re.serve 
required  for  the  payment  of  the  Interest 
and  principal  of  the  outstanding  bonded 
indebtedness  which  was  payable  in  gold. 

In  reviewing  the  hl.story  of  the  devel- 
opment of  our  monetary  system  the  Sen- 
ator is  leading  up  to  the  establishment  of 
an   international   monetary   system   in 


Europe,  commonly  called  the  Latin  Un- 
ion, in  the  middle  of  the  last  centry.  A 
sytem  by  which  the  contracting  nations 
standardized  their  coinage  and  made 
their  metallic  money  interchangeable. 
A  systt  m  that  worked  successfully  until 
it  wais  broken  down  by  Germany  after  the 
defeat  of  Prance  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  in  1870.  when  Germany  upset  mone- 
tary equilibrium  in  Europe  by  closing  her 
mints  to  silver  and  demonitizlng  silver 
money  and  thereby  increasing  the  weight 
of  Prance's  war  indemnity  obligation 
payable  to  Germany  in  gold. 

It  is  reported  that  after  the  delivery  of 
the  initial  indemnity  payment  by  Prance 
to  Germany  the  German  and  English 
banks  together  were  in  possession  of  90 
percent  of  the  world's  gold  supply— a 
condition  that  influenced  the  demonl- 
Lization  of  silver  by  Germany  and  may 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  de- 
monitization  of  silver  in  Uie  United 
SUtes  3  years  later,  in  1873. 

The  fourth  installment  of  Senator 
CockreH's  speech  on  money  follows: 

Mr  GcoRCE.  Is  there  any  law  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  pay  sliver  certiflcales  In 
gold? 

Mr.  CocKjuox.  Tliere  Is  not  on  the  face  of 
any  book  of  law  In  the  United  States  an  act 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ou 
the  demand  of  any  king  or  potentate  or  rep- 
resentjitive  of  any  foreign  syndicate  or  gold 
syndicate  to  redeem  silver  dollar  certificates 
in  gold  coin.  No  man  can  show  It  Read 
your  Sliver  certiflcnte,  If  you  have  one  la 
your  pocket.  There  Is  no  question  about 
what  It  means  I  have  here  a  little  one, 
but  It  Is  Just  as  good  as  a  b!g  one.  I  presume. 

"This  certifies  that  there  has  been  depos- 
ited In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
one  silver  dollar  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand." 

"One  silver  dollar  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand";  and  yet.  I  am  told  Uiat  cur  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tre.isury  has  upon  the  demand 
of  tl.e  holders  of  these  sliver  dollar  certif- 
icates paid  them  In  gold.  I  say  he  has  no 
rlgh-  to  do  It.  I  say  It  Is  not  In  pursuance 
of  the  democratic  policy  of  the  United 
States,  maintained  from  the  foundation  of 
our  Government  up  to  this  day.  I  say  It  la 
in  violation  of  every  principle  and  policy 
which  our  Government  has  ever  prrx;lalmed. 
We  have  made  silver  money  as  absolutely  and 
unqualifiedly  Irredeemable  without  price  as 
wr  have  made  gold;  and  he  had  no  right 
when  a  man  came  to  him  with  an  Illegal, 
unjust.  Infamous,  and  Iniquitous  demand. 
mad  for  ulterior  ends  and  ulterior  pur- 
poses, to  force  this  country  to  a  single  gold 
standard,  to  bow  to  any  such  demand  and 
pay  out  any  such  gold  dollars. 

Mr.  Pxim    Here  Is  the  law 

Mr  CocKRTLi  There  Is  no  question  about 
It  It  Is  simply  a  certificate  that  so  many 
silver  dollars  have  been  put  there  and  they 
are  kept  on  deposit  to  be  returned  to  the 
holder  Now  I  will  read  the  law.  Section  3 
of  the  Bland  Act  prcvldes — 

"That  any  holder  of  the  coin  authorized  by 
this  act  may  d-poslt  the  same  with  the 
Treasurer  oi  any  A.sslstant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  Slates.  In  sums  of  not  less  than  $10 
and  receive  therefor  certificates  of  not  less 
than  910  each,  corresponding  with  tlie  de- 
nominations of  the  United  States  notes  The 
coin  deposited  for  or  representing  the  cer- 
tificates shall  be  retained  In  the  Treasury 
for  the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand. 
Said  certificates  shall  l>e  receivable  for  cua- 
tomfi.  taxes,  ana  all  public  dues,  and,  when 

so  received,  may  be  reissued." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  any  banker  or  any 
gentleman  having  financial  transactlona  wlt^ 


•  friend  would.  If  that  friend  came  and  asked 
that  he  might  have  gold  In  lieu  of  silver  cer- 
tiflcatfs.  or  In  lieu  of  fractional  money,  or 
In  lieu  of  greenbacks,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  give  It  to  him:  but  when  a  man  comes 
with  silver  certificates  and  makes  a  legal 
P"rfmptory  demand  upon  any  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  subtre.asurer 
that  they  mi'st  be  redeemed  In  gold  I  care 
not  whether  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
Roihchilds  of  England,  or  of  Great  Britain 
llseU.  or  of  Germany,  or  any  other  nations 
or  kindred  en  errth.  he  has  no  right  to  be 

paid  the  go'.d 

Mr  McPher.son  Will  the  Senator  from 
Mis.-iourl  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  quest  on? 
Mr  CocKREiL  With  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Mr  McPherson  This  morning  we  listened 
to  a  very  severe  criticism  by  the  Honorable 
Senator  Irom  Alabama.  Mr  Mor^.an,  m  which 
he  found  much  fault  with  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  striking  from  the  House  bill  a 
certain  provision,  which  I  will  read: 

"And    the   faith   and   credit   of    the    United 
Btntcs'"— 

Maik  the  language— 
"And   the   faith   and   credit   of    the    United 
States   are    hereby    pledged    to   maintain    the    , 
parity  of  the  standard  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  le^,al  ratio, 
or  such  other  ratio  as  may  be  established  by    ! 
law  "  I 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Senator  | 
frrm  Alabama  or  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
best  represents  the  contention  of  the  silver 
advocates  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  criticizes  u.*-  for  striking  from  the  bill 
a  provision  of  law  which  would  require  a  de- 
mand that  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
sh.ill  redeem  the  silver  coin  in  a  way  to  pre- 
serve the  parity.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
now  declares  that  it  is  contrary  to  law;  that 
It  Is  a  degradation  of  silver,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  no  right  to  redeem  it  in 
gold.  Who  reprcsenu  the  contention  of  the 
Sliver  advocates  here,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri or  the  Senator  from  Alabama' 

Mr    CocKRELL    I  can  answer  that  we  both 
represent    it:    and    we    both    represent    that 
Grar.d   Old   Party   which   has    maintained    its 
organization  for  over  a  century  amid  all  the 
storms    and    political    upheavals    that    have 
driven  every  other  political  organisation  out 
of    existence       We    represent    the    system    of 
money  that  it  maintained  until  that  system 
w?s  supplanted  by  the  Republican  policy  of 
1873.     establishing     the     gold     standard        I 
wanted  the  Senator  to  ask  me  that  Identical 
question,  because  we  shall  have  much  to  do 
with  It  hereafter      Docs  the  maintenance  of 
two  metals  nt  a  parity  demand   that  one  of 
them.  Just   as   absolute   and   as   irredeemable 
as  the  other,  shall  be  redeemed  in  the  other? 
No.  sir      That  is  a  false  interpretation  of   the 
law     I  have  quoted  It     I  have  shown  that  the 
pretended    claim    that    the    Secretan*   of    the 
Trea-'ury  had  to  redeem  these  Treasury  notes 
In  gcl-l  to  maintain  the  parity  Is  false     There 
Is  not  a  particle  of  foundation  for  it.  in  my 
Judgment       He    violated    the    spirit    of    the 
law.     It  is  true  he  has  the  option,  but  that 
option    Is   further   governed   by    the   declara- 
tion  that   he  shall  coin  of  the   bullion   pur- 
chased    With    Treasury     notes     a     sufficient 
amount    to    redeem     the    Treasury     notes — 
every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  McPhebson  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  what  is  to  a.sslst  the  sliver  coin 
to  keep  step  with  gold  In  exchanges  and 
mainUin  the  parity  If  It  be  not  an  exchange- 
ability into  gold? 

Mr  CocKRKia.-  Oh.  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  It.  Money  Is  without  price  and  is  irre- 
deemable We  have  made  sUver  money.  We 
have  not  made  it  a  limping  leg  to  gold  We 
have  not  made  It  subordinate  to  gold  Any- 
one who  undertakes  to  Interpret  the  law  in 

such  a  way  that  the  sliver  dollars  coined 
under  the  law  are  redeemable  m  gold  le  the 
worst  kind  of  a  gold  monometalllst. 


No,  Mr.  President:  I  care  not  who  It  Is;  I 
do  not  stand  with  anyone  upon  that  kind  of 
bimetallism.  The  silver  dollar  Is  money,  ab- 
solute money  It  Is  Irredeemable  in  any- 
thing on  earth,  or  at>ove  it,  or  beneath  it. 
It  is  the  equal  of  gold  In  every  respect.  We 
do  not  seek  to  maintain  silver  in  the  light  In 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  speaks 
of  it.  We  say  let  It  walk  side  by  side  with 
gold.  It  will  do  it  If  you  Just  let  It  alone. 
It  will  walk  with  It  as  It  has  always  done. 
It  commanded  a  premium  in  your  cowardly 
gold  metal  right  In  the  markets  of  New  York 
during  the  recent  panic  Yes,  .'ilr:  it  has 
always  maintained  it.  You  can  take  your 
silvei  dollar  and  go  Into  any  market  in  the 
United  States  and  buy  with  it  Just  as  much 
as  you  can  buy  with  the  gold  dollar. 

Mr  McPherson  Will  the  oenator  yield  to 
me  for  another  question? 
Mr  CocKRELi  With  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Mr  McPhoson.  In  respect  to  the  attitude 
of  the  silver  advocates  in  this  body  a  great 
pmnlc  has  unquestionably  been  maintained; 
and  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  a 
well-executed  counterfeit  would  have  com- 
manded a  premium  sometimes  during  the  j 
panic 

Mr  CocKRii-L  It  would  do  It  now  If  nobody  , 
could  discover  It.  No,  Mr  President,  this 
panic  has  not  been  produced  by  the  silver 
dollar  It  has  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
producing  the  panic  than  the  gentle  everung 
zephyrs.  This  panic  has  been  growing  for 
years;  and  the  conditions  were  In  such  a 
state  of  progress  that  the  bankers  intended 
to  force  this  country  to  redeem  all  Its  money 
In  gold.  Just  as  the  Senator  Is  wanting  to 
do.  and  whom  he  Is  representing,  and  the 
aristexjratc  nations  of  Europe  have  Joined 
them.  They  say  we  will  have  the  single 
gold  standard  and  we  will  have  the  money 
of  the  world  redeemable  in  that  single  gold 
standard  That  Is  the  battle  we  are  fighting 
now 

That    is    the    enemy    we    are    contending 
apalnst    new.      He    Is    covered    behind    the 
breastworks    of    distinguished    citizens    here 
and   taking   refuge   behind    them   and    their 
opinions,  but  that  U  the  real  enemy  we  are 
fighting.     When    this    Government    goes    to 
redeem     absolute     money     with     any     other 
money,  particularly  when  that  is  silver,  and 
demanding   that   It   shall    be  done,   it   Is  de- 
gradinK     the    silver.     You    do     not     redeem 
money     absolute     money,    metallic    money. 
You  may  redeem  legal-tender  paper  currency, 
but   you  do  not   redeem   gold  and  sliver.     A 
man    goes   to   the    Bank    of    France   with    a 
million   or  a   billion  dollars  of  silver  francs 
'    and  demands  gold      D>es  he  get  it? 
Mr    McPiiERSoN    Why? 
Mr.  CexTKRELL.  Simply  because  they  do  not 
intend   to   degrade   silver   by    making   it  sub- 
sidiary to  gold. 

Mr  WHmr  of  Louisiana    May  1  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question? 

Mr  CncKEnx.  With  Infinite  pleasure. 
Mr.  Whitt  of  Louisiana    Is  not  every  dollar 
of  silver  In  circulation   by  express  terms  re- 
deemable in  gold? 
I        Mr    CocKRELL    Not  one  of  them. 

Mr    WHnx  of  Louisiana    The  Senator  and 
myself  differ  on  that  point. 

Mr.  CocKRELL    1   challenge   the   Senator  to 

show  one  line  of  law  authorizing  any  United 

States  officer  to  redeem  a  silver  dollar  in  gold. 

Mr    WHrrs  of  Louisiana.  By  the  terms  of 

j    the  Latin  Union? 

I        Mr,    Cockkhx.  Not    by    the    terms    of    the 
j    Latin  Union. 

I  Mr.  WHm  of  Louisiana.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Latin  Union  each  respective  nation  agreed 
that  it  would  redeem  and  exchange  every  sil- 
ver dollar  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  a 
cltlaen  of  every  otner  country  for  gold. 

Mr.  CociuaLL.  Yes:  but  that  is  not  silver  In 
France,  and  the  Senator  knows  it.  He  koows 
that  is  a  miserable  subterfuge. 


Mr.  Whttk  of  Louisiana   The  Senator  uses 

harsh  language  when  he  says  it  is  a  miserable 
subterfuge 

Mr.  CocKREXL  I  mean  no  offense 
Mr  White  of  Louisiana  I  am  accustomed 
In  debate  to  be  civil.  If  we  are  u>  bandy 
opprobrious  epithets.  If  the  Senate  Is  to  de- 
generate Into  mud  slinging,  I  think,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  \'enerable  friend  that  I 
could  sling  as  much  mud  as  he 

Mr    CocKRiLi.    Undoubtedly    and  more 
Mr,  WHnr  of  Louisiana    But  my  sense  of 
propriety  and  decency  would  prevent  me 

Mr  CocKRELL.  When  I  said  It  was  a  subter- 
fug^o  1  meant  simply  in  argument,  and  the 
Senator  knows  it  is  a  subterfuge 

Mr  WHi-rx  of  Louisiana.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  kind 

Mr  CocKRELL    I  will  show  him  that  It  Is. 
Mr   WHrn  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr  CocKRELL  1  win  show  the  Senator  He 
Is  a  strong  lawyer,  and  he  knows  what  It  is 
to  dodge  around  a  point. 

Mr.  White  of  Louisiana  Let  me  tell  the 
Senator  I  never  dodge  half  as  much  as  he 
does.  I  think  he  Is  as  araul  a  dodger  aa  I 
ever  met  In  my  life. 

Mr.  CocKaeix.  Now,  let  us  see  what  the 
Latin  Union  Is  We  all  know  about  that. 
The  Latin  Union  binds  France  to  redeem  Ita 
coin  held  by  othei  nations. 

Mr.  Telle«  Not  the  individuals. 
Mr.  CocKRELL.  It  does  not  relate  to  the 
redemption  of  silver  coin  circulating  In 
Fiance,  and  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana, 
whom  I  love  so  tenderly.  wUl  admit  it.  There 
is  no  use  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  White  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  allow  me? 
Mr.  CocKazLL.  With  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Mr.  White  of  Louisiana.  If  my  answer  to 
the  question  which  the  Senator  has  made 
does  not  affirm  the  proposition  whiCh  I  sUted. 
then  I  do  not  know  how  a  proposition  can 
be  affirmed.  If  silver  is  outstanding  issued  by 
the  French  Government  and  the  French  Gcv- 
ernment  has  entered  Into  an  obligation  not 
treating  It  as  ultimate  money,  but  that  every 
dollar  of  it  outstanding  held  by  another  na- 
tion shall  be  redeemed  In  gold,  the  eaiatcac* 
of  that  obligation  renders  every  dollar  re- 
deemable m  gold,  because  the  man  who  de- 
sires to  redeem  the  sliver  'n  gold  has  only 
to  put  it  into  a  position  where  it  comes  under 
the  obligation  which  forces  It  to  be  redeemed 

in  gold. 

Mr.  CocKaELL.  That  does  not  relate  to  sil- 
ver m  circulation  in  France,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  I  say  that  silver  money  circulating 
In  France  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
within  its  territorial  dominion  Is  not  redeem- 
able in  gold. 

Mr  Wnrrm  of  Louisiana  Ah.  yes;  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  allow  me;  but  the  faculty  and  power 
to  put  a  dollar  In  a  position  where  It  has  a 
right  to  demand  gold  follows  that  dollar  In 
the  hands  of  every  individual  in  the  world, 
and  gives  it  an  attribute  which  makes  it  aa 
good  as  gold 

Mr  CocKaEi.L.  How  can  the  citizens  of 
France,  with  COO.000.000  silver  dollars,  place 
that  sliver  coin  in  the  hande  of  foreign  gcv- 
ernment? 

Mr  Whitx  of  Louisiana.  Very  readily,  when 
the  time  comes. 

Mr.  CociUEXL.  The  Idea  that  six  or  seven 
hundred  million  of  coined  legal-tender  dollars 
in  France  equal  there  to  gold  In  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt,  and  In  the  payment  of 
ta-^es  and  in  the  payment  of  the  personal 
obligations,  and  the  purchase  of  millions  and 
blUlons  of  dollars*  worth  of  producU  there. 
Li  going  to  be  sent  to  some  foreign  govern- 
ment—Belgium. Switzerland.  Italy,  or  Greece. 
forming  the  Latin  Union,  and  given  into  the 
hands  of  those  govemmenta.  In  onJer  that 
they  may  come  back  to  Prana  and  demand 

under  the  Latin  tjnlon  that  those  coins  shaU 
be  redeemed  In  gold,  U  an  ImposslblUty. 
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Mr  Tkmct  I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  will 
nllow  nic  to  make  a  8Uk;s?c?tlon  in  referenre  to 
the  st.itement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Lt.ulsluna? 

Mr  CocKRiLL  With  plea5ure. 
Mr   Teilfr    l"he  Latin  Union  provides  that 
when  France  shall  have  Italian  money,  and 
Italy    has    French    money,    that    they    shall 
strike  the   balance  and   If   It  shall    be  f-nind 
that  France  has  more  of  the  Italian   money 
than    Italy    hn»    of    the    Frrn.  h    mnney.    that 
that  shall  be  redeemed  in  g^'ld      That   is  the 
Italian     money     which    shall     be     redeemed, 
which  l.s  circulating  out  of  the  country  In 
which   It    Is   coined       Under   no   provision   of 
law  or   any   practice  In   France  has  a  single 
FYench    5-franc    piece   ever    been    exchanged 
fur  eold.  and  it  cannot  be  done  by  law 
Mr    McPhfrson    Why   not' 
Mr    Tri.ira    The  Senator  from   New   Jersey 
asks  why  nut      Because  there  Is  no  law  re- 
quiring   it.      I   do    not    mean    to    say    that    a 
Frenchman  may  not,  if  he  chooaes.  exchange 
a  5-franc  piece,  or  a  number  of  them,  foi  g(  Id. 
hut  there  is  no  policy  in  Frnnre  for  re<ieem- 
ln(?  silver  In  gold;   and  if  any  Senator  makes 
.s\K-h  a  statement   he   is  making   that   which 
he  cannot  sustain 

Mr  Whiti  of  Louisiana  If  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  allow  me  one  moment.  I 
will  make  clear  the  statement  I  made  The 
Senator  from  M-souri  made  a  broad  state- 
ment that  any  money  which  was  redeemable 
was  not   ultimate   money 

Mr  CocKREix  >4etalllc  money.  I  mean 
Mr  White  of  Louisiana.  Metallic  money. 
Tlien  hf  went  on  and  referred  to  the  Latin 
Uni<Mi.  and  I  Immediately  called  attention 
to  the  fait  that  the  very  states  that  form 
the  Latin  Union  found  it  neces.=arv  in  order 
to  form  it  to  enter  into  an  agreement  among  i 
themselves  that  this  money  should  be  re- 
deemed In  gold  I 

Mr  Telifr  If  I  may  suggest  the  contract 
was  this:  As  long  as  Italy  had  French  money 
she  redeemed  French  money  In  French 
monev 

Mr    Wnrnt  of  Louisiana    She  redeemed   it 

In  gold 

Mr  Tn.i.ni  Not  at  all  She  struck  the 
balance,  and  when  she  could  no  Umger  re- 
deem it  m  silver,  becau-^e  she  had  not  French 
silver,  then  she  was  obliged  to  redeem  it  In 
gold. 

Mr.  Wirrr«  of  L-niislana  Then  I  say  this 
was  not  ultimate  money,  and  thev  provided 
that  she  «hould  pet  geld  for  It  by  the  terms 
of  the  Latin  Union  Mv  nreument  Is  that 
the  faculty  of  redeeming  that  money  in  gold. 
however  remote  that  faculty  was.  gives  the 
attribute  to  the  money  which  makes  it 
equivalent  with  (?u'd  re«-uitlnt<  from  that  verv 
•ttpulftti.  n.  and  that.  In  my  Jtidgment.  is 
What  enabled  the  Latin  Union  to  keep  the 
silver  afloat  which  It  has  kept  nfl<mt. 

Mr  CocKREi-L  That  is  a  contlneency  so 
far  remote  that  It  does  not  have  utxm  the 
Circulation  of  the  francs  of  France  within  the 
territorial  d.^m.tnlons  of  that  (Treat  Republic 
even  the  Ir'flucnce  that  ordinary  moonshine 
would  have  upon  it.  It  is  simply  mythical 
It  has  gn  wn  up  In  the  vivid  Imagination 
of  the  distincruis^ed  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  McPhfr-'^on  Now.  if  the  Senator  from 
Ml.«sourl  will  yield  to  me  for  a  single  moment. 
I  want  him  to  be  exactly  correct  In  his 
speech  here,  which  he  is  soon  to  publish.  I 
supptve.  and  Judging  from  the  amount  of 
references  that  he  has  before  him  he  has 
camned  here  for  a  week  cr  two.  and  therefore 
It  win  be  no  Interference 

Mr  CocKRELL  It  never  is  any  Inteiference. 
whether  I  am  making  a  long  or  short  speech 

Mr  McPhekson  The  agreement  made  be- 
tween France  and  the  states  of  the  Latin 
Cnlou  Is  un  agreement  which  relates  only  to 
Intercourse  between  those  nations  and  must 
end  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  time 
for  which  the  agreement  was  made.  If  there 
Is  an  Italian  c un  or  Bt-lgian  coin  in  her  pos- 
session.   It\ly    and   Belgium    are    required    to 


pay  her  In  gold,  and  vice  versa  The  Sena- 
tor is  quite  right,  however,  when  he  says 
that  France  is  not  obliged  by  law  to  compel 
the  redemption  of  stiver  coin  in  gold  coin  to 
maintain  the  parity;  but  that  she  dc^s  It  In 
practice  is  obvious  and  certain  N(j  man 
who  goes  to  the  Bank  of  France  or  to  any 
bank  in  France  and  asks  for  the  exchange 
of  a  certain  amount  of  silver  coin  or  silver 
francs  in  gold  coins,  Napoleons.  If  you  please, 
l.s   tiirr.eri   away  empty 

Mr  CoTKRriL  As  a  matter  of  course,  not. 
Mr  McPHr«.soN  Sliver  — the  silver  franc 
being  the  unit  and  standard  of  value  in 
France,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Prance 
requires  the  bank  to  receive  these  coins  on 
deposit  and  pay  them  out  to  those  who  de- 
jx).«it  them;  that  Is.  the  public  Therefore, 
the  sliver  coins  stand  alone:  but  in  pr.ictice 
France  does  ex;'ctly  what  the  0<iv«'rnnient 
of  the  United  States  does  It  always  re- 
deems the  coin  In  gold  when  gold  Is  linked 
lor  not  In  sums  suited  for  export  becau-e 
upon  export  gold  they  demand  a  slight  pre- 
mium The  premium  is  very  slight,  for  the 
rea.son  that  If  gold  caiuiot  bo  exported,  com- 
modities mii.t  be  exported  to  take  tiie  place 
cf  gold;  and  if  a  high  premium  Is  put  upon 
It.  It  bears  very  heavily  upon  the  exchange 
of  commodities. 

Mr  CocKE£LL.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that 
a  banker  In  the  United  Stales  or  anywhere 
else  who  had  a  spirit  of  accommrxlation  and 
any  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  ab<iut 
him  wculd  exchange  a  few  dollars  of  gold 
for  a  few  dollars  of  sliver,  or  anythln'^  of 
that  kind  But  I  say  if  a  citizsn  of  the 
United  Sta'es  were  to  go  to  the  Bank  of 
France  and  present  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  silver  dollars  for  gold  and  demand 
them  as  his  right  he  would  be  quickly  turned 
out  of  the  Bank  of   France 

Mr  MCPHERSON  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  a  moment  longer,  I  was  going  U  ask  him 
a  further  question  The  B  ink  of  France 
tCKlay  has  some  $2 aO  000.000  Of  gold  coin, 
I  speak  In  round  nvimbers 

Mr.  CocicaKLL.  That  Is  about  rlgbt. 
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Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  fuilhcr 
answerins  the  pontleman  from  Ohio.  I 
am  amazed  that  men  who  have  bt^en 
hero  for  years,  throe  or  four  tornv^. 
should  for  political  rea.sons  continue  to 
criticize  the  appointment  of  a  Momber  of 
Conprrt'ss  to  any  po.sition.  In  my  opinion, 
any  Member  who  ha.s  served  here  4.  6.  or 
8  years  has  in  all  probability  attained  ex- 
perience and  knowUHj»;e  in  governmen- 
tal affairs  that  should  fit  him  to  a  very 
high  degree  to  execute  the  duties  to 
which  he  may  be  a.s.signed  far  better  than 
are  fitted  many  of  the  clerks  from  large 
corporations  that  the  Republicans  put 
in  and  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
governmental  activities.  I  feel,  tliere- 
fore,  that  this  criticism  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  able  and  experienced  Con- 
gressman just  because  the  people  were 
probably  misled  in  defpatine  him  is  un- 
Tair.  unjust,  and  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sadly  remembering  when 
there  was  a  Republican  President  in  the 


White  House  and  the  appointment  of  a 
large   number   of   ex -Senators    and   ex- 
Members  of  Congress— whom  the  Repub- 
licans now   love   to  refer   to   as   "lame 
ducks"— whether  under  Presidents  Hard- 
ing. Coolldge.   or   Hoover.   I   cannot   re- 
call that  at  that  time  a  sintile  Democratic 
Member  criticized  any  of  the  appoint- 
m'^nts.     Among   the   many  outstanding 
Republicans  appointed  were  such  m-^n  as 
former  Rc'pre>entative  Ba.^com  Sit  nip,  of 
Virpinia.  who  served  a.^  secr^^ary  to  Pres- 
ident Harding.  Representative  Newton,  of 
Minnesota,    who    similarly   served    with 
Prosidf^nt  Hoover.  Representative  0.;den 
Mills,  of  New  York    appointed  as  Secre- 
tary   of    the    Treasury,    Repres'-ntative 
William   E.   Humphrey,  of.  Washington, 
who   later  sought   to  serve   under   the 
I    Dmocratic    administration,    and    many 
!   others,  all  of  whom  made  good  with  the 
'   exception  of  two  who  had  served  in  the 
1   Congress  and  were  appointed  v.'ho.  later, 
unfortunately,  failed  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  namely,  a  former  Senator 
I   from  New  Mexico  appointed  to  the  Cabi- 
j    net  who  wa.->  involvt  d  in  the  famous  Tea- 
'■    pot    Dome    scandal,    and    the    other,    a 
'    former  Member  from  DeUiv.are  serving; 
as  Alien  Property  Custodian  who.  yield- 
'    ing  to  th.'  influence  of  big  interests,  be- 
I   came  badly  involved. 
I       Mr,  Speaker.  I.  my:,elf .  have  always  be- 
lieved that  a  Senator  or  Repiesentative, 
having  only  a  short  period  cf  service  in 
the  Congress,  by  reason  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  that  he  h.as  gained,  is  in- 
variably better  fitted  for  most  any  posi- 
tion  in   the  Government  service  than 
those  without  i.ucli  experience.     Surely 
t'.e   Democrats  iippomted   by   President 
Rcoscvelt  oince  he  took  office  arc  men  of 
£jii.ty  and  intejrrity  and  tlicy.  too.  with 
the   experience   they   have   had    in    the 
House  are  better  qualified  to  ser\e  the 
country  ti^.an  men  with.out  similar  ex- 
perience. 

I  recall  i\ith  pride  the  appointment  of 
ex-Membe-rs  by  Presidenl  Wiison  who 
served  in  the  Cabinet,  namely.  A.  Mitch- 
ell Palmer,  Attorney  General;  William  B. 
Wilson.  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  William 
C.  Redfleld.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
There  followed  the  appointinent  of  David 
J.  Lewis  and  many  other  former  Demo- 
cratic Members  who  served  with  credit 
to  tiiemselves  and  to  tiie  party,  and  who 

rendered  real  s<  rvice  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far  President  Roose- 
velt has  appoints  some  former  Senator" 
and  ex-Members  of  Conjiress  all  of  whom 
are  giving  splendid  and  efficient  service 
to  tlie  Government.  Yes;  I  repeat,  .some 
Democrats  have  been  appointed  and  let 
me  mention  the  names  of  some  of  them: 

roRMFH  SEN\TOHS  AND  rX-MFMBFFS  r^T  OONf.RFSS 
APPt)INTlD  TO  FEDFJIAI  OFFlCI  BY  PRESIDENT 
KOOsrvEtT 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 
Prentiss  M.  Brown.  Price  Administra- 
tor 

James  P.  Byrnes.  Director  and  Chair- 
man. Economic  Stabilization  Board. 

James  P.  Pope.  Director,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Ewin  L.  Davis,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Guy  Helvering,  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Marvin  Jones,  Court  of  Claims. 


Sam  Hill.  United  States  Judge. 
Thomas  Eliot.  Social  Security  Board. 
V/illiam  Arnold,  United  States  Judge. 
WiUiam  P.  Cole  Court  of  Customs  Ap- 
peals. 

Michael  L.  Igoe.  United  States  district 

CO'.irt. 

T.  Alan  Goldsborough.  United  States 
district  court. 

Pred  M  Vinson.  United  States  circuit 
coMrt  o.  appeals. 

Frank  E.  Hook,  recently  appointed  to 
Federal  oflBce. 

Hugo  Black.  Justice.  Supreme  Court. 

Heru-y  L.  Ashurst.  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals. 

Jo'h  Lee.  Director,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Beard. 

James  M.  Houston,  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

William  A.  Ayres,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.sion. 

Former  Senator  Minton,  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals. 

David  J.  Lewis,   Railroad    Mediation 

Board. 

Raymond  S.  McKeough.  regional  di- 
rector. OfBce  of  Price  Administration. 

Former  Senator  Miller,  Arkansas, 
United  States  district  court. 

Earl  Major,  United  States  circuit  court 
pf  appeals. 

Edward  C.  Eicher,  chief  ju.stice.  United 
States  District  Court.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Arthur  D.  Healcy.  United  States  dis- 
trict court. 

John  McDufTie.  United  States  district 

court. 

James  M.  Barnes,  assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Henry  M  Schwartz,  recently  appointed 
to  Federal  ofBce. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  this  partial 
li«t  of  appointees  from  the  Democratic 
ranks  for  the  information  of  those  Re- 
publicans who  proclaim  that  they  are 
cooperating  with  the  adminL«;tratlon  and 
aiding  in  the  war  effort  yet.  who  at  every 
opportunity  find  fault  with  the  President 
and  the  administration  in  order  to  de- 
tract from  the  extraordinary  and  diffi- 
cult service  the  President  is  rendering  to 
the  country.    They  have  gone  so  far.  as 
has  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  as  to  criti- 
cize the  appointments  the  President  has 
made,  and  my  reason  for  inserting  the 
list  of  appointees  is  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  Republican  gentlemen  to  iden- 
tify them  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  them  scan  this  list 
and  I  defy  them  to  question  the  integrity, 
ability,    or    honesty    of    any    of    them. 
Every  one  of  them  has  been  appointed 
to  extraordinarily  high  position,  and  I 
know  they  will  prove  to  the  country  and 
in  later  years  they  will  be  acclaimed,  to 
have  rendered  real,  efficient  service.    I 
grant  that  the  President  has  made  mis- 
takes in  appointing  some  Republicans  in 
heading  departments  and  agencies.    Un- 
fortunately, these  heads  have  gone  afield 
in  appointing  as  their  aides  men  who 
were  inexperienced  in  preference  to  men 
experienced  in  governmental  affairs  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  policies  of  the 
administration,  and  the  activities  of  such 
departments  and  agencies  are  reflected 
in  the  criticism  directed  against  them. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted is  a  sizable  one.  but  it  will  not 
measure  up  to  one  appointment  for  each 
of  our  48  Slates.  The  President  appoint- 
ed all  of  these  gentlemen  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  ap- 
point many  more  such  able  men  as  these 
tried  and  experienced  legislators  than 
the  hundred  or  more  of  the  conniving, 
shrewd  Republicans  who  have  been 
forced  upon  him  by  bar.  real  estate,  com- 
merce, and  other  other  association*;,  most 
of  whom,  serving  in  positions  of  trust. 
are  undermining  his  humane  efforts,  and 
using  their  position  for  their  own  benefit 
and  advantage  to  the  detriment  of  the 
administration  and  Uae  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  the  President 
being  criticized  In  his  appointments  of 
former  Senators  and  Representatives,  he 
should  be  commended  In  obtaining  their 
efficient,  trustworthy,  and  useful  services 
for  the  good  of  our  country. 


New  DeallsB  Colors  New  O&ce  of  War 
Information  Booklet 


EXTENSION  OF  F-EMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an 
editorial  by  David  Lawrence  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  of  Monday, 
April  19,  headed  "New  Dealism  Colors 
N-w  O.  W.  I.  Booklet." 

This  editorial  verifies  some  of  the 
statements  made  in  my  speech  of  April  1 
to  the  effect  that  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation frequently  is  far  more  inter- 
ested in  Issuing  purely  political  propa- 
ganda and  bunk— looking  toward  a 
fourth  term— than  it  is  in  its  designated 
job  of  giving  the  American  people 
factual  war  information. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Nrw  DcAUSM  Coixms  Niw  Omc*  or  Wae  Im- 

roMIATlOH  BOOKLIT— PUBUC  FUNDB  USED  TO 
Taiu  Bioks  on  CoNTmoviasiAi.  Issues 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Elmer  Davis  Is  a  n<jnpolltical  person  trying 
to  do  hl«  duty  m  the  Office  of  War  InXorma- 
tlon  but  Uie  Job  Is  so  big  and  the  possibUlUee 
of  misuse  of  hU  office  are  eo  numerous  that 
to  protect  hU  own  good  name  and  the  distri- 
bution of  really  Important  war  Information 
he  ought  to  forbid  at  once  the  writing  of  all 
books  and  pamphlet*  on  domeatlc  questions 
by  bis  staff  and  rely  wholly  on  the  news- 
papers, tbe  radio,  and  the  movlea  for  dls- 
semination  of  ofBclal  material 

No  more  flagrant  case  of  abuse  of  power  and 
misuse  of  public  funds  could  l>e  fotmd  than 
m  the  amaUng  book  of  120  pages  called 
Battle  SUtions  for  All,  of  which  140.000  copies 
have  Juat  been  dlatrlbuted.  It  la  already  ob- 
solete t)ecauBe  cerUln  important  claims  made 
therein  bare  already  been  changed  by  cur- 
rent development* 

While  Elmer  DavU  Is  doubtless  Innocent  of 
any  such  intention,  the  t>ook  U  a  splendid 


piece  of  propr panda  for  Ui^  rtnomln.-itlon  and 
raelectiun  oi  President  Ri^.mvcIi  for  a  (ourtb 
term  Bonxe  parts  ot  r.  re.d  Uko  a  cAmpa.sn 
tcxtbotjk  fur  stump  npeeche*  Ii  is  luU  of 
New  Di'Ml  plirases  strikes  cui  »uh  \ht  ram* 
luuueudocii  and  catch  pbrat.(*»  »t  diUcrent 
group.s  which  have  been  the  vu-.  ini  of  a  class 
liate  I  urlng  the  Isiat  dccaUc  and  le  .vp?  to 
soniv  exi  in  the  impio.'^u  ii  tiirit  the  u«r  is 
net  with  Europe  altcgeihcr,  but  between  the 
supporters  and  opponents  <>f  the  N\w  D«-ul 

coNTaovrasiAi.  MATiaiiAL 

Tlie  bcok  is  supposed  to  be  'ihe  eti  ry  of  the 
fight  to  control  living  cost.*."  but  while  con- 
taining certain  factual  data,  it  rnveUps 
much  of  this  In  u.  aeries  of  chaptere  «h;th 
are  highly  controversial  and  tan  hardly  l)e 
Justified  as  pieces  of  w.ar  informal  ion. 

Thus,  what  difference  dors  It  make  whether 
the  Treasury  did  or  did  not  gel  lU  way  in  the 
controversy  about  mandatory  Income- ux  re- 
turns? What  bu*lnes>a  is  it  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information  whether  this  Is  or  u  not  a 
loophole  for  avoidance  of  taxeb?  Why  should 
CongiesB  be  rrltlclJ'ed  by  Inlerence  and  be 
made  to  appear  as  against  nntional  policy 
when  It  sidetracks  the  plan  for  Incentive  pay- 
ment* BFonfcored  by  Secretary  Wickard? 

Why  should  pages  and  patres  be  given  to  th« 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  work  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  in  ooriecilng  Inequalltlea 
and  Inequities  when  the  President  has  since 
by  Executive  order  reversed  that  policy?  Why 
should  the  maintenance  of  membership  for 
labor  unions  be  so  extravagantly  endorsed  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  basic  labor  policies  when 
there  are  so  many  cltlMns  in  America  who  do 
not  think  It  should  be  a  basic  labor  policy  at 
all  and  who  have  tolerated  it  only  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  anyhow?  Why  are  all  the  New 
De.il  phrases  Ruch  as  "ever  normal  granary" 
and  "labor  knows  how  greatly  Its  position  has 
Improved  In  recent  years"  and  ""the  farmers 
have  Improved  their  lot"  included  in  a  book 
cf  war  information? 

A,aCl7«B  OM  TAXIICO  BONOa 

Why  also  are  President  Roosevelt  and  Sta- 
bilization Director  Byrnes  mentioned  so  often 
and  In  etjch  favorable  terms  while  Congrea*— 
also  a  part  of  the  Oovemm-nt  of  the  United 
States — la  ao  rarely  mentioned? 

Why  also  should  we  And  in  a  book  of  this 
kind  all  the  argument*  which  the  New  Deal 
has  made  for  the  last  feeveral  years  against 
tax-exempt  'jonds.  giving  the  Impresalon  that 
it  would  be  constitutional  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  break  faith  with  its  txjndholdera? 
Even  the  breaking  of  laltb  aa  l>etween  the 
SUte  and  city  govemmenu  and  the  people  la 
boldly  advocated  in  tlUs  paragraph  on  page 
38  of  the  book: 

■  It  baa  t>e«n  argued  that  tbeae  afacurlUM 
represent  a  contractual  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Oovemment  to  itave  them  tax-exempt. 
The  obligation  Is  not  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  of  the  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernmcnU.  This  obUgaUon  can  be  welgtMtf 
agalnat  various  other  obligations  which  have 
had  to  be  Tlolated  or  ahelved  becauac  oC  the 
war.  those  of  mUli^ns  of  drafted  soldiers,  for 
example." 

IB  this  doctrine  of  broken  faith  and  broken 
contracts  the  kind  of  ethics  with  which  an 
Office  of  War  Information  should  be  attempt- 
ing to  IndoctrlnaU  the  American  people  with 
the  people's  own  money  and  with  book  paper 
Uiat  la  being  denied  book  publlsheia  an* 
other  publUhers  of  the  printed  word? 

The  time  baa  oome  to  amend  the  appropria- 
tion laws  so  that  the  funds  of  the  omc«  at 
War  InformaUon  cannot  be  uaed  for  any  such 
purpoaea  again.  KvldenUy  the  new  Omimn 
who  write  the  above  type  of  pamphl«U  are  too 
■lick  for  Mr.  DavU.  tor  he  cant  read  aU  their 
cc^y  and  devious  writings.  Bo  the  safeRt 
thing  from  the  peopte'a  atandpclnt  la  to  stop 


i 


i 


for  which  the  agreement  was  made.  If  there 
Is  ttn  Itulliin  com  or  B^lKi.xn  coin  In  her  pos- 
srMlon.   Itnly   and   Belgium    are    required    to 


lair,  unjust,  and  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sadly  rememberinR  when 
there  was  a  Republican  President  in  the 


Guy  Helvcring.  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue. 
Marvin  Jones,  Court  of  Claims. 
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It  all  and  conflnp  tl.p  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion to  news  relea.'es  such  as  those  to  which 
the  Committee  of  Public  Information  con- 
fined itaelf  primarily  in  the  last  war  Other- 
wi.«»e  the  OfBre  of  War  Information  will  he- 
conie  a  suspect  agent  ol  fuurth-lerm  politics. 


Tax  LesisUHon 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREkiENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
an  in.si.slent  demand  from  the  people  that 
ConKre.s.s  enact  the  1943  tax  bill  as  early 
a.s  p<}.s,sible  in  order  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  budget  their  re.souroe.s  and  know  what 
they  are  jtoinR  to  have  to  pay  in  income 
taxe.s  ha.s  been  hughliKhted  in  my  corre- 
spondence thi.s  week  by  a  letter  from  a 
con.stituent  who  states,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  194:^  in- 
come laxoa  Worked  u  hardship  on  millions  cl 
people  But  whose  fault  was  that.'  Was 
that  the  fault  of  the  pe-.p!e?  What  chance 
did  the  people  have  to  budget  their  Ircomes 
and  m.ike  provisions  tor  the  194:^  t.tx?  •  •  • 
It  18  the  Cv>ngrrv-,  who  are  re.-;pi  uisible  All 
last  year,  instead  of  passing  the  liH:J  tax  law 
eijrly  in  the  year  and  ifttlng  peoplo  know 
what  they  were  going  to  have  to  pay.  all 
you  lellows  did  was  dilly-dally  •  •  •  then 
wait  until  the  year  was  almost  over  tret'.re 
the  bill  wa»  p<u<-s<^d.  instend  of  passing  the 
bill  and  getting  it  over  with,  so  the  people 
could  budget  their  incomes  and  have  the 
money  to  pay  •  •  •  Now,  ht  re  we  are  go- 
ing into  the  fourth  month  ol  1943.  almost  4 
months  of  1943  are  gone,  and  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  repeating  itself,  there  arc  wrangles. 
petty  Jealousies  pt)litlcs.  as  usual,  but  ro 
tax  bill  •  •  •  I  am  getting  •  •  •  fed  up 
with  such  monkt-y  bu>ii-.ess  I  demand  ac- 
tion, and  I  dem.'ind  it  at  once  1  want  my 
Cont;res8  to  pass  a  1943  tax  bill,  and  1  wmit 
It  pafjsfd  now.  ni  t  at  the  end  of  the  year  I 
want  t.)  know,  right  away,  how  much  ul  my 
income  I  must  lay  a.side  each  pay  di'y  to  pay 
my  taxes  for  1913  *  •  •  If  you  fellows  wait 
until  the  end  ol  1943  to  pass  a  1943  tax  bill, 
I  do  not  want  ti>  hear  any  bellyaching  alxjut 
lrrespon.«ible  people  or  any  more  of  that  dry 
rot.  .'hlftlng  yo\ir  re'-jxinsibUlty  from  your 
shoulders   off    onto    mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is,  in  this  communi- 
cation from  my  constituent,  a  demand, 
whuh  I  believe  is  almost  universal,  for  a 
1S43  tax  bill  now.  Immediately, 

There  is  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  let- 
ter, no  rtHTOgnition  of  the  fact  that  Sec- 
retary Morgenthau  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment are  largely  re.sponsible  for  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  enact  1942  tax  leg- 
islation early  in  the  year  .so  that  the 
people  would  know  what  to  expect  in  the 
>*ay  of  taxes. 

I  doubt  if  my  constituent  who  wrote 
the  above  quoted  letter  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  confusing  part  which  the 
present  administration,  through  its 
Treasury  D.'partment.  played  in  sub- 
mittlnjf  three  widely  differing  revenue 
programs,  the  second  coming  months 
after   the  first,  and   tlie   tlurd   months 


after  the  second.  With  the  presentation 
of  each  new  Treasury  Department  pro- 
pasal  many  long  days  of  hard,  tiresome 
work  on  the  previous  plan  were  negated. 
During  the  short  period  since  the 
present  Congress  convened  January  6, 
it  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  a  deter- 
mination, until  now  entirely  lacking  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  administration,  to 
exercise  its  responsibility  as  the  If.w- 
making  body  of  our  Government.  Al- 
ready undue  confusion  and  delay  has 
occurred  over  the  question  of  current 
payment  of  income  tax,  and  it  is  ;.tated 
that  additional  taxes  are  to  be  requested 
later  of  the  American  p>eople.  Yet  no 
new  tax  bill  has  k)een  brought  before  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  for  enactment. 
I  call  this  to  your  attention  in  order 
that  yt>u  and  all  Members  of  Conere.ss 
may  realize  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  placing  the  blame  for  the  delay 
to  enact  tax  legislation  squarely  upon  the 
shoulder.s  of  Congress  and  are  demand- 
ing that  Congress  act  promptly  on  the 
matter  of  a  1943  tax  bill.  Thi.s  matter 
is  of  paramount  national  interest.  We 
should  preserve  that  reputation  for 
probity  and  statesmanship  wiuch  Con- 
j;re.ss  should  justly  deserve  and  must 
have  if  it  is  to  remain  our  bulwark  of 
freedom. 


-St.  Wapni"— Key  to  Presidential 
Succession 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MiasissTPPi 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1943 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is  frequently  asked  who  would  be- 
come President  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
both  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, and  in  variovi.s  Cabinet  positions. 

The  words  'St.  Wapni"  are  a  key  to 
the  Presidential  succe.ssion.  Each  letter 
in  these  words  is  the  first  (,ne  in  the  nanie 
of  the  Dtfiartment.  the  head  of  which 
would  succeed  in  order  to  the  Presidency, 
except  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
is  represented  by  the  Attorney  General 
who  is  indicated  by  the  fourth  letter  In 
this  key. 

The  letters  of  the.se  words.  "St. 
Wapni."  represent  the  Department  in 
succession  as  follows:  State  Department. 
Treasury  D.-partment.  War  Department. 
Attorney  General.  Past  OfBce  Depart- 
ment. Navy  Department.  Interior  De- 
partment. 

It  only  extends  to  and  includes  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  was  the 
last  Department  created  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  Presidential  Suc- 
cession in  1886. 

For  the  information  of  the  House  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  stat- 
ute on  this  subject  which  was  enacted  on 
January  19.  1886.  and  reads  as  follows: 

Sec  31  Vacancy  In  offices  of  both  President 
and  Vice  President:  In  case  ol  removal,  death. 


resignation,  or  Inability  of  both  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Slate,  or  If  there  Is  none,  or  In 
c.ise  of  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  In- 
ability, then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
cr  If  there  be  none,  or  In  ca.*-e  of  h!s  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  Inability,  then  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  or  If  there  be  none,  or  In  case 
cf  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity, then  the  Attorney  General,  or  If  there  be 
none,  or  In  ca-se  of  his  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability,  th«.n  the  Pcstmaster  Gen- 
eral, or  If  tlure  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  Inability,  then 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  If  there  be  none, 
or  In  ra.«ie  of  his  removal,  death.  res-lgnatUm, 
or  inability,  then  the  Secretary  cf  the  Interi- 
or, shall  act  as  President  until  the  dLsabillty 
of  the  Pre.'-ident  or  Vice  President  Is  removed 
or  a  President  elected:  P-oiided,  That  when- 
ever the  power  and  duties  of  the  ofllce  of 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  devolve 
upon  any  of  the  persons  named  herein.  If 
Congress  be  net  then  in  session,  or  If  it  would 
not  meet  In  arccrdance  with  law  within  20 
days  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
person  upon  whom  said  powers  and  duties 
shall  devolve  to  Issue  a  proclamation  conven- 
ing Congres.s  In  cxiri-crdinary  session,  giving 
20  days"  notice  of  the  time  of  meeting^. 


locome-Tax  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  copy  of  an  address  I  de- 
livered before  the  American  Taxpayers' 
Association  in  New  York  City  on  Friday, 
April  16.  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  meeting, 
which  Is  sponsored  by  the  American  Tax- 
p.iyers'  A-s^^oclatlon,  and  difcuss  current  tax 
problem.s  No  one.  I  believe,  can  study  our 
tax  structure  without  reaching  the  definite 
conclusion  th..t  the  persona!  income-tax  debt 
and  the  levying  of  taxes  retroactively  have 
become  a  danger  to  the  solvency  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  a  n  al  embarrassment  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

You  gentlemen.  I  a8.siime.  are  familiar  with 
the  developments  In  Congress  respecting  pay- 
as-you-go  ta-xatlon  As  businessmen.  I  take 
It  you  have  been  depressed  by  the  Inability 
of  your  lawmakers  to  agree  on  enactment 
of  a  law  that  has  the  approval  of  fully  90 
percent  of  the  taxpayers.  It  is  regrettable. 
Indeed,  but  that  Is  only  a  part  of  the  muddled 
tax   picture   at   Washington 

The  other  part.  I  daresay,  concerns  you 
fully  as  murh,  perhaps  more.  That  part  la 
the  retroactive  feature  of  our  general  tax 
program.  Last  year  It  was  late  October  be- 
fore the  Revenue  Act  of  1M2  was  approved. 
You  businessmen  did  not  know  until  hite 
In  October  what  taxes  you  would  be  called 
on  to  pay  on  the  earnings  of  your  firms  for 
the  preceding  January— for  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year. 

Now.  I  submit  you  can't  run  private  busi- 
ness that  way  and  hope  to  be  successful. 
Nor  should  we  run  Government  bu*ine8»  on 
a  basis  of  retroactive  taxation.  Business  has 
a  legitlmale  right  to  know  what  taxes  it 
mu  I  pay  on  profits  without  delay  It  h;  s 
a  ri&ht  to  know  early  in  each  year  Just  how 
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great  a  Ux  loud  It  must  carry.  To  delay 
the  decision  until  flve-elitha  ol  the  year  U 
paaaed.  and  then  to  tax  retroacUvely  ttoa 
earnings  of  that  f\Te-flxth«  a(  the  year  is 
Inexcuanble. 

How  about  the  personal  Income-tai  payer? 
During  the  last  3  years  we  have  reduced  ex- 
emptions and  have  Increased  tfae  rates.  In 
many  cases  several  hundred  percent.  Worse 
than  that— we  have  further  burdened  him 
with  a  retroactive  tax  load  of  several  montha. 
In  fact,  last  year  Congress  threw  In  10  months 
tif  retroactive  taxes  tor  good  measure.  Is  It 
any  wonder  that  our  personal  income-tax 
payers  are  demandUig  pay-as-you-go  tax  leg- 
islation? 

I  am  opposed  to  any  repetition  of  last 
year's  delay  It  Is  wholly  unjustifiable, 
either  In  peace  or  war.  It  should  never  l>e 
done  that  way  again.  It  certainly  should 
net  be  done  that  way  in  1943  The  Elevenue 
Act  of  1943  when  It  is  passed  should  apply 
to  1943  income  only  If  It  U  passed  early  In 
the  vear  Otherwise,  It  should  not  begUi 
to  apply  until  1944  That  Is  a  fair.  Just,  and 
equitable  rule  to  follow  for  any  year  Any 
tax  biU  passed  late  In  any  year  by  Congress 
thould  not  boeln  to  apply— except,  perhaps. 
lor  certJln  exc  L**  taxes— until  the  following 
year  Only  under  such  a  policy  can  bUBlness 
"and  Individuals  determine  what  they  must 
pav  and  make  their  plans  accordingly. 

Neither  Individual   taxpayers   nor  biiilness 
enterprises   can    make    proper    provision   for 
accruing    their   tax   liabilities      When   rates 
were  low  and  exemptions  were  more  liberal.    : 
the  burden  of  these  retroactive  tax  increases    ^ 
could  be  borne  withooit  too  much  dlfflciUty. 
but    recent   retroactive   Increases  have  been    | 
so  preat  as  to  seriously  disrupt  personal  and    i 
bu?=lness  budgets. 

For  example,  the  First  Revenue  Act  of  1940.    I 
which    provided    certain    Increases    to    take    i 
care  of  expenditures  under  the  defense  pro- 
gnim     added   about   a   biiUon   dollars   to   the    1 
tax    buidcn       It    was    not    passed    until    the 
mic^dle  of  the  year.  v.    v.    I 

The  Second   Revenue  Act   of    1940,  which    | 
Imposed    the   excess   prcflls   tax   eCective   as    | 
cf    January    1.    1941.    was    not    enacted    until 
October  8.  after  mere  than  9  months  of  the 
year  had  g me  by. 

The  »••?  500  000,000  Revenue  Act  of  1941 
was  not  enacted  until  September  20,  after 
nearly  9  monUis  of  the  year  had  passed. 
but  wa.s  mr.de  retrcartlve  to  January  1. 

Tlie  17  000,000,000  Revenue  Act  of  1942 
was  not  enacted  until  October  21,  after 
nearly  10  montlis  of  the  year  had  elapsed, 
but  It  was  made  retroactive  to  January  1. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  when  Con- 
grc-s  impt^ses  rcuoactuely  tax  Inci eases  of 
this  magnitude,  all  taxpayer?,  Indiv.dual 
and  corp.)rate.  are  dealt  a  very  serious  blow. 
The  extent  to  which  taxes  have  been  In- 
creased In  the  last  2  or  3  years  Is  clearly 
Indicated  by  comparing  post  and  prospective 
ccllcctions  frcm  Individuals  and  c  )rpon»tlonB. 
Here  18  the  relative  Income  and  excess-profits 
tax  burden  on  corporations  by  fiscal  years: 

,B4i  »2.  044.  000.  000 

;^2 4.  687.  000.  OOO 

1943 YesUni«"te;i') —  -     O-  685-  «>9-  999 

1944  (estimated). --    14.465,000.000 

In  other  words,  corporate  tax  collections 
m  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  700  percent  of 
what  they  were  In  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

Here  Is  the  relative  Income -Ux  burden  on 
Individuals,  by  fiscal  years: 

,ft4,  $1,417  000  000 

Jalo 3.  263.  000.  000 

1943";*tTni;'t;d; "^'^^'^^'^ 

1944   <esumated)_ 13.086.000,000 


In  this  short  period,  the  Individual  Income- 
Ux  burden  will  be  increased  oTCr  900  percent. 

Of  course,  thcae  figures  reflect  Increased  na- 
tional income  as  well  as  increased  rates.  How- 
ever, let  me  give  you  a  few  comparisons  ol 


recent  IncreasM  as  appUed  to  individual  In- 
comei  of  TVioui  siaes. 

Tate  the  case  of  a  single  person  with  an 
Income  of  $14K)0.  Under  the  1940  act,  his  tax 
was  •4;  under  tb*  1»41  act.  It  was  $21;  and 
under  the  l»4a  act  It  la  »107,  Including  the 
net  Victory-tax  liability.  This  Is  a  a.700-per- 
cent  increaae  since  1940.  As  the  Income  In- 
creases, the  percentage  of  Increase  falls. 

The  single  person  with  a  W.600  Income   , 
paid  •64  under  the  1940  act;  $165  under  the   j 
1941  act;   and  •446  under  the  1942  act.  Ui- 
cludlng  the  net  Victory  tax.     lu   this  case 
the  Increase  is  700  percent.  \ 

The  single  person  with  $5,000  Income  paid 
$172  under  the  1940  act;  »483  under  the  1941 
act;  and  $1,106  under  the  1942  act.  Including 
the  net  Victory  tax.  In  this  case  the  increase 
Is  nearly  650  pwcent. 

The  single  person  with  $10,000  Income  paid 
$686  under  the  1940  act;  $1,493  under  the 
1941  act;  and  $2,783  under  the  1942  act.  In- 
cluding the  net  Victory  tax  Even  In  this 
Instance  the  increase  Is  over  400  percent. 

Thef^e   Increares  would   be    burdensome    if 
applied  only  to  future  Uicome.  but  their  im- 
pact Is  nothing  short  of  terrific  when  applied 
retroactively,  as  they  have  been  In  each  case. 
If  income  taxes  were  placed  on  a  current- 
ooUectlons  have  been  confined  exdufcively  to 
lem  of  retroactive  Increases.  Inaiduch  as  all 
tax  changes  wcvild  apply  only  to  future  In- 
come.    However,  since  proposals  for  current 
collection  basis,  we  would  not  have  this  prob- 
personal  Income   taxes,  the  necessity  would 
still  remain  for  providing  against  retroactive 
i    increases  on  corporations.    As  long  as  we  find 
1    It  necee   try  to  continue  to  Increase  taxes.  I 
I    feel   that   such   Increases  should    take   effect 
I    only    prospectively,    and    not    retroactively. 
;    Only  In  this  way  can  our  citizens  and  our 
business  enterprises  make  the  necessary  ad- 
Jiistments  to  bear  the  load. 
'        It  Is  vital   to  our  taxpayers  that  we  get 
j   our  cltlaens  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.    My 
thought   U   that   this   method   of   collecting 
taxes   currently    might    be   called    pay-whlle- 
j    you-got-lt  legislation. 

I       On  the  opening  day  of  Congress  1  Uitro- 
1    duced  a  bill  In  the  House  providing  for  this 
legislation    on   the   basis   of   the   Ruml    plan. 
After  extended  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions  lasting   several   weeks   1   became  con- 
'    vlnced  It  wotUd  be  Impossible  to  secure  ap- 
'    proval    of    my    original    bUl    couUining    Mr. 
;    Rumls  suggestions.     It  was   then   that  I  In- 
i    uoduced  the  Carlson  bill    H    R.  2245,  which 
'    Is  basically  the  Ruml   plan      This  bill  pro- 
vided for  moving  the  tax  clock  ahead  1  year 
with  modifications  that  would  eliminate  eome 
of  the  windfalls  that  might  result  because  of 
Increased    Income   clue   to   the   war.     Th:8    is 
the  bill  I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Houj-e 
as  a  substitute  to  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee.    It   was   defeated    by    a    vote   of   216 
to    198.     The    House,   being   dissatisfied   with 
the  committee  proposal,  rejected  it  by  a  vote 
of  248  to  168.    The  unfortunate  part  of  the 
whole  procedure  was  that  the  Issue  In  the 
debate   revolved  around   the   word   "Icrglve- 
ness." 

We  may  arrive,  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
at  a  forgiving  of  1942  taxes,  but  It  Is  lolly 
to  start  with  that  idea.     That  is  putUng  the 
cart   before  the  horse.     Let's  start  with  the 
horse.     This  whole  conuoversy  does  not  re- 
volve around  the  rlghtneat  or  wrougness  of 
canceling  a  year's  taxes;   it  revolves  around 
two   very    important   and  veiy  fundamenUl 
questions.    Opinions  may  differ  about  them, 
but  they  mvist  be  settled  on  their  merits  be- 
fore any  plan  can  evolve  out  of  this  mud- 
dled mess.     Ill  number  them   1  and  2  and 
discuss    them    separately,    because    they    are 
indeed    entirely    separat*    parU    of    the    tax 
problem. 

I 
Plrrt  Is  It  necessary  or  desirable  that  Fed- 
eral Inoome  taxpayers  be  put  on  a  pay-as-you- 


go  basis?  SotneUine*  this  Is  called  the  col- 
lection-at-the-eource  baais  becaiise  lho*o  re- 
ceiving wages  and  salaries  would  be  collected 
that  way.  The  name  doe*n  t  matter.  Most 
people  have  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  queetion.  They  know  there  are 
Just  two  iltcmatlvee. 

Either  we  go  on.  as  In  the  past,  paying  In 
1943  out  of  1943  income,  the  tax  on  l»*2 
Income,  and  the  same  In  fature  years;  or  we 
flnd  seme  way  to  pay  currently  in  1943.  out 
of  1943  Inoome.  the  tax  on  1943  Income. 
Here  Is  a  clear-cut  issue.  It  should  involve 
no  heat  or  Impaaeloned  oratory.  It  Is  merely 
a  matter  of  practical  procedure.  I  am  not 
poing  to  line  up  the  arguments  for  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  procedures.  The  ar- 
guments are  pretty  well  known  to  moat 
people.  I  happen  to  believe — and  I  think  it 
can  be  shown— that  we  camiot  go  on  on  the 
crfd  basis,  that  some  way  will  have  to  be 
found  to  get  taxes  paid  in  the  year  in  which 
the  money  is  earned  by  the  taxpayer  and  by 
some  form  of  collection  at  the  source. 

It  would  be  nice  if  everybody  were  provi- 
dent enough  to  lay  up  volunUrUy  In  I  year 
enough  money   to  pay   his  Income   tax   that 
vear  or  the  following  year,  but  human  nature 
just    doeant    work    that    way       Particularly 
with  the  tremendous  number  of  people  pay- 
ing Income  Uxee  now  who  nevtr  paid  them 
before,  and  with  the  slxsble  amounU  that 
mlUlons  of  people  will  have  to  pay  to  Uncle 
i^m  !t  becomes,  in  my  opinion,  an  impossible 
task  to  get  people  to  save  In  one  year  enough 
to  pay  taxes  tn  the  next  or  even  to  pay  the 
current  years  tax.    That  thto  U  the  Btuatlon 
today  will  be  proved.  I   think,  by  statistics 
of  War  bonds  turned  in  to  pay  the  March  16 
Installment,  the  amount  of  bank  borrowing 
to  pay  the  InstaUment.  the  relatively  small 
amount   at    tax-savings    bonds    bought    and 
turned  In.  and  by  cross-section  checks  of  the 
public  practice  In  thU  mstter.     And.  as  the 
year  goes  on.  and  more  InstallmenU  fall  due. 
the  difficulties  of  finding  means  of  making 
payments    will    increase    to    an    extent    that 
might  mean  wholesale  defaults  In  payments. 
Purthermor*.  with   millions   of   new   tax- 
payers, how  are  they  going  to  be  rounded  up 
without    some    form    of    coUectlon    at    the 
source?     Unless  all  who  are  liable  for  taxes 
volunteer  to  make  returns  and  send  In  their 
paymenta.  It  wlU  Uke  a  bigger  enforoemtnt 
army  than  anybody  has  Imagined  to  get  In 
the  money.     It  is  anybody  s  guess  as  to  how 
many  will  seek  to  eecape  payment,  but  my 
guess  Is  that  It  will  be  an  appreciable  part 
of  the  total  of  those  who  are  liable  under  the 
law. 

Of  course  It  can  be  argued  that  coUectlon 
ct  the  source  Is  not  necesearlly  the  same  as 
pay-as-you-go      Employees  could  be  author- 
ized to  deduct  from  wages  in  1943  the  tax  due 
from  their  employes  en   1942  income      That 
could    be    done,    but    with    diflliculty.     The 
uouble  la  that  If  a  de;»esslon  year  should 
follow  a  year  of  prosperity,  there   would   be 
1    many  unemployed  or  with  reduced  incomes, 
and  in  millions  of  cases  it  would  be  abeo- 
j   luUly  Unpoeaible  to  get  the  money  to  pef 
taxes  on  a  previous  year's  income.     Anyone 
who   thinks   differently   is  deluding    himself.. 
When   the  tax  debaters   Ulk   about  loss  of 
Income  to  the  Oovemment.  let  them  think 
seriously   about   the   almost  certain    loss   of 
income  In  some  bad  year  If  we  go  along  on 
the  present  plan — even  If  collecUon  st   the 
source  should  be  added  to  it 

And  when  a  worker  dies,  whst  about  the 
difficulties  of  getting  from  his  small  and 
often  pltiftil  estate  the  money  that  he  owes 
m  taxes  on  his  previous  year's  income.  II 
anyone  contemplates  wltU  complacency  his 
Uncle  Shylock  dipping  bis  fingers  Into  almost 
every  widow's  purse,  no  matter  hww  mmger 
lU  contents,  he  U  lees  of  a  realut  tiian  I  am. 
Taxes  on  dead  people  arc  aU  right  in  prin- 
ciple—but  not  when  they  reach  down  into 
the  home  of  nearly  everf  wage  earner  in  the 
laud. 
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prcBrams.    the    second    coming    months 
after   the   first,  and   the   third   months 
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a  legitimaie  right  to  know  what  taxes  it 
mu  I  pay  on  pronts  without  delay  It  h;  s 
a  right  to  know  early  In  each  year  Just  how 


Of  couree.  these  figures  reflect  Increased  na- 
tional income  as  well  as  Increased  rates.  How- 
ever, let  me  give  you  a  few  compwiaons  ol 


Plrst  Is  It  necessary  or  desirable  that  Fed- 
eral moome  taxpayers  be  put  on  a  pay-as-you- 


the  home  of  nearly  every  wage  earner  in  tb« 
land. 
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No;  under  the  new  conditions  we  cannot  go 
along  on  the  old  basis.  Every  argument 
poinu  to  Retting  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
and,  equally,  to  some  form  of  collection  at 
the  source  But  why  argue  thl«  matter? 
Doe'-nt  everybody  agree?  Perhaps  not  every- 
bixly.  but  ne  irly  everybody  The  public 
opinion  polld  .«ihow  It  Tlie  debate  In  Con- 
gress showed  It  I  believe  that  9  out  (f  10 
Congressmen  are  for  it  And  I  strunKly  sus- 
pect that  the  Treasury  people  are  for  it  t(M) — 
being  realists  who  are  afriid  that,  by  any 
oth  -r  plan,  they  won  t  Ret  the  money 

Please  understand  tliat  I  reccgnize  the 
mechanlcul  difficulties  of  payi.'.R  a.«  you  go 
or  ccUectlng  at  the  .source.  The  dilTlcultles 
are  great  They  are  not.  however.  ln.«ur- 
roountable  if  the  end  Is  worth  the  efTurt. 

Ifs  too  bad  we  can't  stop  at  this  j)oint  and 
have  a  vote  on  this  single  question.  Divorce 
the  is.sue  from  everything  else — even  divorce 
It  from  the  priictlrul  que.stlon  of  how  to  put 
the  plan  into  effort,  and  III  venture  that  the 
vote  In  Conpres-s  would  be  overwheimlngly 
In  favor  of  the  principle  of  paylnR  In  1943. 
out  of  1943  income,  the  tax  on  1943  Income. 
Ai;d  the  same  would  go,  of  course,  for  any 
otht-r   year 

Of  course.  If  the  country  should  not  want 
to  K(j  on  this  bu.sis.  then  we  Ri(jp  rlj^ht  here. 
There  would  be  no  need  for  debating  any 
other  Issue.  E\erythin(j  depends  on  how  v;e 
look  at  this  first  and  funcliimentiU  question. 
But  Ml  as.sume  that  the  country  is  wise 
enout?h  to  know  It  can't  continue  with  the 
present  plan  of  iilwavs  beir.g  in  debt  to  the 
Government- not  wi'h  thirty  or  forty  million 
taxpayers  III  as."sume  the  k'""'"'^  majority 
has  decided  that  we  must  get  on  a  pay-as- 
you-Ko   ba.sis       Where  do   we   go    from   there? 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  funilamental 
question  that  will  have  to  be  decided.  It 
stands  on  lt«  own  feet  It  la  related  to  the 
flrst  question  only  In  that  It  must  be  decided 
If  we  have  ct>ncluded  that  we  niu.st  start  a 
pay-aa-you-go  system. 


TJie  second  ((uestion  Is;  Can  the  Treas- 
ury in  any  1  year  get  more  than  1  year's 
taxes  out  of  the  taxpayers?  Or.  putting  It 
In  current  terms  can  we  collect  In  1943  the 
tax  on  1943  income  e.nd.  also  in  1943  collect 
uU  or  part  <if  tne  tax  on  19412  income'  Here 
Is  a  iitralghttorwiird  question  Involving  a  lot 
of  thuu;s  including  practical  poiitics  Leav- 
ing out  the  politics,  It  Is  lartjely  a  question 
of  fact.  How  much  In  taxes  can  the  Oov- 
eriintent  take  from  the  people  and  still  leave 
enough  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  also 
enough  to  buy  War  bonds?  I  suspect  the 
answer  Is  1  year's  taxes  and  no  more.  Who. 
realistically,  thinks  otherwise?  Oh  yes.  there 
Is  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  who  have 
been  forehanded  and  provident — who  saved 
In- 1943  enough  to  pay  their  taxes  on  1942 
income — who  can  pay  the  amount  sii\i>d.  and 
also  pay  a*  they  go  as  far  as  tax  on  1913  in- 
come Is  concerned.  But  I  am  certain  their 
number  Is  relatively  small.  The  answer 
could  readily  be  finnd  in  a  crots-sectlon 
check  of  the  p.ipuiace.  if  anylxxly  seriously 
thinks  enough  has  been  saved  out  of  1943 
wages  and  salted  away  to  make  s  double  tax 
imposition    in    1943   a   possibility. 

Why  not  be  realistic?  The  great  majority 
of  people  will  t>e  scraping  bottom  to  find 
enough  money  in  1943  to  pay  taxes  on  1943 
Income;  and.  if  in  1943  they  are  also  required 
to  pay  the  tax  on  1943  Income,  well  have 
plenty  of  trouble.  I  won't  say  we  11  have  riots 
and  wholesale  tax  defaults,  but  we  II  have 
conditions  that  wont  t)e  pretty  Surely  no 
sane  CongreM  would  vote  such  a  thli^g 

So  I  think  well  have  to  rule  cut  getting 
mors  than  one  years  taxes  in  a  single  year. 
The  Issue  Is  perfectly  clear-cut.  We  .shculd 
try  to  get  2  years'  taxes  m  one — <>t  we 
shouldn't  That  s  all  there  Is  to  It.  How  do 
you  suppase  the  vote  would  go  In  a  popular 
poll?  Ninety  to  one?  About  like  that  And 
my  guess  is  that  the  vote  In  Congress  would 
be  Just  about  as  overwhelming. 


So  where  do  we  stand  at  this  point?  We  ! 
have  decided  (1)  that  with  many  mllUorw  of 
new  taxpayers  we  can't  continue  on  the  basis 
of  always  being  In  debt  to  the  Government 
and  that  we  must  establish  some  pay-as-ycu- 
gf),  collectlon-at-the-»curce  method  of  tax 
payment  and  collection.  And  we  have  de- 
cided (2)  that  w^  can't  collect  more  than 
one  year's  tax  In  any  single  year.  Here  comes 
the  hard  part  Here  Is  where,  with  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions,  we  have  to  face  the 
logical  conclusions  from  those  convictions 
Tliere  Is  no  use  pussyfooting  about  It.  If 
we  are  In  agreement  up  to  the  present  point, 
we  havf  to  face  boldly  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  the  taxes  on  1942  Income,  and 
we  have  to  face  that  problem  m  accord  with 
our  conclusiGi;s  on  the  two  fundamental 
problems  that  we  have  already  decided. 

n; 

There  are  only  three  things  that  can  be 
done  about  taxes  on  1942  Income: 

(a)    We  can  collect   them. 

(bl    We  can  defer   them. 

(c)    We   can   abate    thcin. 

Let's  Ux:k  at  each  of  tl'.e>e  thlnps 

(a)  Collect  them  But  we  cant  collect 
them,  at  least  In  1943,  if  we  have  agreed  that 
(I)  we  must  get  on  a  pay-a.s-you-go  basis  and 
If  (2»  we  have  agreed  that  we  can't  collect  2 
years'  taxes  In  one  So  we  don't  need  to 
argue  -hi.s  alternative 

(bl  Defer  them  Here  Is  an  attractive 
wUl-o'-the-wWp  EX'fer  them  how  long?  Pay 
h.ilf  in  1943  and  half  in  1944?  Try  to  do  It. 
We  have  agreed  that  not  more  than  1  year's 
ta.xes  can  be  collected  In  any  one  year.  But 
let's  m.ike  It  e*^y  and  spread  the  payments 
ever,  say  5  years  Surely  that  ought  not  to 
be  a  burden  on  anyt><-dy  No"*  Everything  Is 
a  burden  that  Is  labeled  a  tax  Aiid  what 
about  the  wage  earner  who  dies  after  making 
1  year's  payment?  Is  Uncle  ShylocV  going  to 
take  the  other  fcur-flfths  out  of  his  burial 
In.surance''  Not  If  I  know  my  United  Slates. 
And  what  at>)Ut  a  series  of  depres-sion  years? 
They  could  come,  you  know  How  would  the 
tax  tie  collected  then?  And  what  is  to  pre- 
vent a  hig-hearted  Congress,  after  1  or  2  years. 
Impressed  by  the  pressure  from  home,  from 
canceling  the  whole  outstanding  back  debt? 
The  odds  are  In  favor  of  that  very  thing. 

But  why  not  go  the  limit  and  defer  the 
Whole  tax  until  the  taxpayer  dies?  This  has 
actu.illy  been  suggested  Once  more  you 
would  be  dealing  w'th  millions  of  poor  wid- 
ows who  would  have  little  enough  with  the 
wngc  earner  gone.  It  Just  l.sn  t  In  the  cards. 
And.  anyway,  why  worry  abrut  payments? 
Can  you  Imagine  a  debt  like  this  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  millions  of  pe<  pie  without 
some  future  Congress  doing  something  about 
It?  If  Installment  payments  were  permitted, 
anybody  would  be  foolish  to  make  them. 
The  chances  are  100  to  1  that  the  whole 
debt  would  be  wiped  out  In  .some  moment  of 
congressional  expansiveness.  Not  a  single 
practical  or  honest  thing  can  be  said  In  Its 
defense 

(C)  Abate  them.  If  we  mu.st  get  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  and  If  we  can't  In  1  year  col- 
lect more  than  1  year's  taxes — ^If  that  means 
that  we  can  t  collect  1942  taxes  In  1943.  ai:d 
If  deferment  Is  a  peculiarly  unsound  and  Im- 
practical proposal— what  Is  there  left  to  do? 
Just  one  thing.  Abate  the  1942  Uix€s.  Call 
it  forgiveness  or  cancelation  or  what  you  will. 
It  is  an  absolutely  logical  conclusion  from  our 
premises  and  from  our  previous  conclusions. 
There  Is  no  escaping  it  It  follows  from  what 
has  gfJne  before  a>;  the  day  follows  the  night. 
If  there  is  a  spark  of  logic  in  our  national 
thinking,  we  have  got  to  come  to  that  deci- 
sion. 

Months  of  study  have  convinced  me  that 
the  proposal  submitted  by  Mr.  Ruml  to 
move  the  tax  clock  of  the  Nation  ahead  1 
year  will  sooner  or  later  be  adopted.  It  was 
only  after  extensive  study  and  research  that 
I  Introduced  my  own  bill  along  this  line. 
Despite  the  demagogic  statements  that  huve 


been  made  about  forgiveness,  about  Mr  Ruml 
personally,  and  about  the  loss  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  still  contend  this  Is  the  only 
practical  solution.  It  Is  a  simple  matter  to 
talk  about  forgiving  » 10.000 .000 .000  taxes,  but 
an  analysis  will  convince  anyone  that  this 
loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury  takes  effect  only 
when  an  Individual's  Income  declines  or 
ceases  This  loss  would  be  spread  over  a  gen- 
eration of  time 

A  final  word  about  loss  of  income  to  the 
Government.  Of  course,  if  we  could  collect 
moie  than  1  years  taxes  In  1943.  there  would 
be  loss  of  Income  If  the  19412  taxes  wero  can- 
celed. We  must  balance  the  need  of  getting 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  ar.d  the  inipcjf-si- 
billty  of  collecting  2  years'  taxes  In  one. 
against  the  current  loss  of  income  if  the  1942 
taxes  are  canceled  We  can't  have  them 
b<ith.  That  Is  why  I  have  .said  that  we  must 
first  decide  the  two  fundamental  basic  ques- 
tions about  tax  procedure  If  we  decide  them 
as  I  think  the  overwhelming  majority  of  peo- 
ple would  decide  them,  we  must  then  take 
the  inescapable  con.se-quences. 

But  take  a  look  at  the  alternative  Sup- 
pioee  we  go  on  as  we  have  been — paying  this 
year  a  tax  on  last  year  s  Income.  When  a  tax- 
payer dies,  how  much  of  his  debt  to  the 
Government  will  be  collected?  You  can  guess 
as  well  as  I  My  guess  Is  that  In  millions  of 
ca.«es  there  will  be  little  or  no  payment  pos- 
sible from  the  wage  earners'  negligible 
estates  And.  If  we  go  on  as  at  present,  a 
depression  year  following  one  of  prosperity  is 
likely  to  cause  millions  of  tax  defaulters. 

Over  a  period  of  years  all  we  should  prac- 
tically lose  by  the  Ruml  plan  would  be  the 
very  questionable  amount  of  taxes  that  would 
t>e  collected  from  dead  wage  earners'  estates 
If  we  were  tg  continue  on  the  present  basis  of 
always  being  In  debt  to  the  Government. 


The  Farmers'  Problems 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF    rtN.NSYI  V  AM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENT.MIVES 

Wcdnesdav.  April  21,  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  ; 

THE    F.AR.MERS'    PROBIEMS 

BicLEnvn,LE,  Pa  .  Apnl  19,  1943. 

The  fruit  growers,  farmers,  and  their  em- 
ployees have  always  t)een  at  the  weak  end 
of  the  whole  economic  structure  compared 
to  defense  workers,  f,teel  employees,  rail- 
road men,  and  factory  workers.  They  are 
accustomed  to  working  10  hours  a  day  In 
the  field,  with  an  hour's  extra  work  in  the 
morning,  and  then  In  the  evening  doing 
chores,  getting  equipment  ready,  and  so 
forth  Most  farmers  work  at  least  72  hours 
a  week. 

Because  of  the  farmer  and  his  labor  being 
so  poorly  compensated,  he  generally  lives  In 
a  home  where  there  are  poor  conveniences. 
His  wife  works  hard,  helping  with  the  farm 
operations  such  as  milking,  feeding  the 
chickens,  hunting  the  eggs,  and  helping  on 
the  farm  In  many  ways  and  for  which  no 
consideration  Is  given  She  often  does  as 
much  work  as  a  regular  farm  hand. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  farmers  are  trying 
to  get  away  from  the  farm  so  they  can 
make  »75  to  $100  a  week  In  nearby  plants 
when  they  don't  nerd  to  take  any  chances 
such  as  getting  the  crops  in  the  ground, 
harvesting  and  in  some  cases  losing  their 
Investment  Last  year  because  of  the  wet 
weather  in  this  section  •  lot  of  crops  such 
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•s  o«ts,  wheat,  bay.  and  tomatoes  'were  lost. 
We  ourselves  ttgure  thst  If  we  get  two  crops 
out  of  3  years  that  tbU  Is  a  good  aversge. 

The  fruit  growers  in  this  section  don't 
STerag*  over  6.000  to  10.000  btishels  of 
peaches  and  apples  per  ye*r.  In  •  favorable 
year  like  last  year,  having  a  good  crop  and 
fairly  good  prices,  be  hasn't  made  more  than 
ordinary  wages. 

The  following  shows  the  average  figures 
from  all  three  of  our  apple  farms  for  the 
last  2  years: 


ll,-!! 


Cost  of  Ulor  ]vT  b;i5bfl 

Ail  I'll  '  r  iT^i-  -«»ieh  s.«  iqimy  ri;a- 
I.  rm;.  l«TliliJ«T  'W'|>ref;.ii.<>ii.  tv 
t>.  ir^.  ill- 

1  rofit  l^-r  bushel  on  appk-s 
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With  labor  Incren.'ing  50  percent  over  last 
year  and  with  the  cost  of  all  other  materials 
increasing  decidedly,  if  we  can't  get  more  for 
our  apples  we  wUl  have  ver^  UUlf.  if  any, 
profit. 

M.  T  Hartman,  county  agent  of  Adams 
County,  says  that  the  farmers  and  growers 
have  not  made  any  moi.ey  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  on  what  little  profit  they  made  last  year 
thev  '"ad  to  pa\  a  heavy  tax 

An  advance  of  10  certs  a  doren  to  the  }ob- 
bt  r  for  No  2  cans  of  tomatoes-,  corn,  or  string 
beans  and  a  selling  prlw  of  1  cent  a  can  ad- 
vance U>  the  consiimer  for  a  family  of  five 
only  mearvs  a  total  Increase  for  a  whole  year 
of  i  80  I  is  not  one-fourth  a.'-  much  as  is 
generailv  spent  for  picture  .shows  alone  A 
very  small  Increase  to  the  ron.sumer  will 
bti'lL'  the  gap  for  the  grower  and  his  em- 
piovees. 

Why  should  we  have  subsidies  bv  the 
UnlTod  8tate«  Oovernment.  when  the  house- 
wife has  all  the  money  she  needs  to  pay  for 
evervthmg  at  a  fair  price?  It  is  true  that 
we  don't  want  to  have  runaway  prices  but  it 
Is  Ilk.  wise  trtic  that  this  Is  an  opportune  time 
for  the  farmei  and  his  employee*  to  have  a 
comparative  remuneration  !or  his  services  to 
the  derenae  workers,  steel  employees,  rnilrond 
men  etc  Who  can  .say  that  by  the  farmer 
getting  part  of  what  belongs  to  hini  Is  going 
to  cause  lnflf>ti«>n'' 

Only  bv  the  farmer  and  his  employees  get- 
ting fair' consideration  are  we  ever  going  to 
have  a  contented  and  a  prosperou."  nation. 
TTie  verv  rensoi:  thsit  Ialx>r  wart.s  to  work  off 
the  .'nrm  in  tV.e  various  fftCtorles  is  because 
thoy  get  more  money  It  Is  «eif-evldent. 
Besides  the  work  Is  much  more  pha'=ant 
The  farmer  only  ha.«  one  chance  at  a  crop 
in  a  year,  and  there  Is  no  gu.iranty  at  that. 
Warn,  labor  as  a  genera!  thing  doesn  t  have 
re^ilar  employment  and  besides  1.'=  rxposed  to 
all  kinds  of  weather 

In  order  to  get  enough  of  food  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  tlie  farmerh  be  compensated  for 
their  labor. 

Tub  C    H    Mvsselman  Co. 


deadweight  This  corresponds  to  a  rate 
of  5  .ships  a  day  and  more  than  18.000,- 
000  tons  a  year.  Admiral  Vickery  in- 
forms me  that  he  is  content  that  the 
1943  shipbuilding  program  will  be  car- 
ried out  on  schedule  provided  the  nec- 
essary steel  plates  and  other  materials 
continue  to  be  received  as  required.  Al- 
though in  December  when  deliveries 
reached  4  ships  a  day  the  Commis- 
.sion's  schedule  called  for  5  shins  a 
day  by  May.  this  rate  has  already  been 
achieved.  The  Commission  points  out 
that,  among  the  factors  which  have 
made  this  result  possible  ha.s  been  the 
.•splendid  cooperation  merchant  ship- 
yard.s  received  from  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Branch  of  the  War  Production  Board 
in  the  allocation  oi  the  necessary  steel 
plates. 

Of  the  146  ships  delivered  in  March, 
103  were  Liberty  ships.  19  were  the  Com- 
mis.sion's  long  range  C-tj'pe  vessels,  12 
were  largt  tankers.  11  were  of  special 
t.vpes,  and  1  was  a  powerful  seagoing 
lug.  In  addition,  a  number  of  .smaller 
craft,  including  3  harbor  tucs  were  de- 
livered into  service. 

West  coast  yards  held  the  lead  for 
March  In  tonnape  output  by  delivering 
50.8C  percent  of  the  total,  the  ea.st  coast 
was  seconr  with  36.49  percent,  and  the 
Gulf  coast  turned  out  12.62  percent. 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
of  Portland.  Greg.,  continued  to  lead  the 
.shipbuilding  field,  delivering  18  Lib<'rty 
.ships,  this  repre.sentine  a  rate  of  I'i 
.ships  per  way  for  the  month.  Clo.^e 
I'pon  its  heels,  however,  was  California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  with  17  Liberty  ship.-^.  and  in  third 
place  was  Bethlehem-Pairfield  Shipyard. 
Inc..  Baltimore.  Md..  with  16  lor  the 
month. 

The  complete  list  of  yard-s  nnd  their 
deliveries  is  as  follows: 


Ship  Cocstruction  in  1943  to  April  1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVTE3 

Widrjrsdav.  April  21,  19U 
Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  March  1943.  all  former  records 
for  ship  deliveries  were  broken.  The 
American  shipyards  delivered  .nto  serv- 
ice   146   vessels   totaUng    1,516.000   tons 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  com- 
plete list  of  yards  and  their  deliveries  in 
the  first  quarter,  as  follows: 


Alatwima    Dry    Dork    Si    Ship- 

buiMiiin  t.  «'  ■  Mol'iir.  M». 
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.Mnirje. 
Sun  hhij.tuUdmt.-  <V  Dry  Dock 

Co  .  f 'heater.  I'a 
Todd-Halh    Iron    .>htp»*iiiHn»C 
Corj'oratioD,  boutU  I'ortlind 
■Maine  .  _ 

WesUTT  Pipe  *  '^tecl  Co..  »an 
1  iaiii'b.aj.  Ciiil. 
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shoulcJn  t  That  s  all  there  Is  to  It.  How  do 
you  suppase  the  vote  would  go  In  a  popular 
poll?  Ninety  to  one?  About  like  that  And 
my  guess  is  that  the  vote  in  Congress  would 
b*  Just  abuut  as  overwhelming. 


ni^ve  the  tax  clock  (>f  the  Nation  ahead  1 
year  will  sooner  or  later  be  adopted  It  was 
only  after  extensive  study  and  research  that 
I  Introduced  my  own  bill  along  this  line. 
Despite  the  demagogic  stuiemenis  that  huve 


vv./      W  *  \^V 


wT-jTR  HI  iifiuuy  plains 
when  they  don't  need  to  take  any  chances 
such  as  getting  the  crops  in  the  ground, 
harvesting  and  In  some  cases  losing  their 
Investment.  Last  year  becau&e  of  the  wet 
weather  In  this  section  a  lot  of  crops  such 


month  ol  Marcn  iw^j.  an  lurnu-i  i«.-vuiu:3 
for  .ship  deliveries  were  broken.  The 
American  shipyard.s  delivered  .nto  serv- 
ice   146   vessels   totaling    1,516.000    Ions 
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Thr-  Maritime  Commission,  the  Ameri- 
can slupbuildlHK  companies,  the  ship- 
yard workers,  and  all  who  contribute  the 
plans  and  materials  for  those  ships  so 
e.ssential  to  \  ictory  are  pointing  the  way 
in  whicli  all  America  should  march  and 
will  march  to  victory. 

Wfil.  did  Sir  Clive  B.iillieu.  head  of 
the  Bnti.sii  r.iw -materials  mis.sion  say  at 
Lan.smg.  Mu  h  .  as  reported  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  Frbruary  17,  1943,  that  this 
Nation'.s  .shipbuilding  prouram  wa-^  truly 
miraculou.s  and  probably  will  be  re- 
gardt'd  by  posterity  a.s  America's  supreme 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  tin-  war. 

No  charges  of  ab.senteeism  atiainst 
shipyard  workers  can  be.smirch  or  smear 
that  record.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  Unit(  <i  News. 
ls.sue  of  January  22.  1943.  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  rtcoid  of  achievt'in.nt  in 
this  war  .siiows  that  the  .soldiers  moved 
oversea.s  nuuibeied  887  000  in  the  first 
year  of  thi-s  war  as  contrasted  with  3  73.- 
000  m  the  first  yrar  of  t)ie  last  war;  that 
the  Army  nicjvcd  10  414,000  measurement 
lon.s  of  carv;o  to  foremn  ports  m  the  first 
ye-ar  of  this  war  a.s  "ontra.sled  with 
l,72vS.000  in  the  same  pericKl  of  the  last 
\\ar;  that  the  uverage  length  of  haul  in 
this  year  Is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
la.st  war;  that  m  the  last  war  as  many  as 
200  OCO  freight  cars  loaded  with  war  ma- 
terials were  backed  up  on  railroad  sid- 
ings a.s  far  as  Chicago:  that  In  this  war 
no  more  than  10,000  cars — a  miiiinium 
working  stock — are  backed  up  lo  be  un- 
loaded at  ports;  that  only  by  keeping  the 
way.s  clear,  cati  there  be  assurance  that 
a  rush  shipmti.t  can  be  made  of  .some 
particular  weapon  or  material;  and  that 
the  element  of  di-stance  is  another  com- 
plicatinK  factor,  as  illusiratt'cl  by  the  re- 
mote dittance  to  Ausfalia  and  northern 
Russia. 

With  stronger  efTort.s.  forgetful  of  all 
else  save  our  country,  let  us  unite  as 
never  before  and  march  to  victory. 
United  we  stand,  and  united  we  will  win. 


Gasoline  Rationing  in  Florida 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 
HON.  LEX  GREEN 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdau.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  GREEN  Mr.  Speaker  a!ul  my 
colk-aKUt"-.  I  lall  to  your  attention  Hou.ve 
Concurrent  Rtsolution  2  by  the  Florida 
Legislature  which  ur^os  that  all  Florida 
be  inclucieci  in  the  Gulf  States  gasoline 
and  oil  ration  zone.  I  thotight  that  you 
would  be  interested  in  it  and  that  you 
may  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  Florida 
ill  this  justifiable  request. 

Adequate  supplies  of  ga.soline  and  oil 
reach  Florida  th.rough  existing  intra- 
coastal  waterways  Hum  Texas  and  Lou- 
l.«:iana  oil  fields  to  Port  St.  Joe  and  other 
points  of  the  western  part  of  Florida. 

Under  tl;e  present  gasoline  ration  zon- 
1;;*,  that  portion  of  Florida  west  of  the 


Apalachicola  River  is  Included  In  the  oil 
ration  zone  of  the  Gulf  States,  while  that 
portion  of  Florida  east  and  south  of  the 
Apalachicola  River  is  included  in  the 
eastern  gasoline  and  oil  ration  zone. 

Obviously,  it  is  workable,  equitable,  and 
just  that  all  Florida  sliould  and  could  be 
Included  in  the  Gulf  States  gasoline  and 
oil  ration  zone.  We  have  heretofore  and 
are  again  urging  tlie  gasoline  rationing 
administration  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration for  this  request.  It  is  appro- 
priate and  timely  that  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature has  o£Bcially  requested  this  justifi- 
able relief.     I  ask  your  cooperation. 

The  resolution  follows; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  2 

Whpreaa  the  United  States  of  America,  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration,  in  eatabllshlng 
the  eastern  ga.sollne  and  oil  ration  zone, 
placed  all  that  part  of  the  State  of  Florida 
lying  cast  of  the  Apalachicola  River  In  said 
zone,  which  zone  extends  ak>ng  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  and  including  the  Slate  of 
Maine  to  and  Including  all  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida east  of  the  said  Apalachicola  River;  nnd 

Whereas  In  establishing  the  Gulf  3tatea 
gasoline  and  oil  ration  zone,  the  States  of 
Alabama.  Ml.Motssippi,  Louisiana,  and  thnt 
part  of  the  State  of  FU)rlda  west  of  the 
Apalachicola  River  was  piaced  In  said  zone; 
unci 

Whereas  the  entire  State  of  Flurida.  b«- 
cnnae  of  its  location  and  prcximlty  to  the 
sa:d  8t.ites  uf  Alabama,  MiMlKsippi.  and  Lotil- 
stana,  and  to  the  inland  waterway  extending 
along  the  Gulf  comtt.  logically  and  rightfully 
belongs  in  the  said  Gulf  Stntes  go.'Mjline  and 
oil  ration  ame  Inftead  of  the  eastern  g  i.iollne 
and  oil  ration  zone:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hnusf  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Florida  (the  senate  concrtr- 
nng) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
the  Office  of  Price  Admlnl.strniiun  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  national  cflicers.  boards, 
nnd  agencies  having  any  relation  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  gasoline  and  oil  ration- 
ing program,  be  and  they  are  each  hereby  re- 
quested and  urged  lo  transfer  that  part  of 
the  State  of  Florida  lying  east  of  the  Apala- 
chicola River  from  the  eastern  gasoline  nnd 
oil  ration  zone  to  the  Gulf  States  gasoline  and 
oil  ration  zone,  where  It  logically  and  right- 
fully belongs;  be  It  further 

Resolt'ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  l>e 
sent  to  the  Memljers  of  Congress  from  this 
State,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  National  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

Approved  by  the  Governor  April  16.  1943. 


Divide  and  Destroy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
\Vcclnr:;day.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSl^IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Gi'ncro.^o  Pope,  publisher  of  the  II  Pro- 
gresso  Italo-Americano.  The  editorial 
was  rt'printt'd  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April   12.   1943. 

Drvn>x  Atro  cfstkot 

••Divide  and  rule"  Is  an  old  principle  of  ag- 
grts^iou  aud  opi'resoicu.     Hitler  and  Mu&so- 


llnl  did  not  originate  this  Ignoble  Idoa.  They 
have  merely  develrptd  this  detestable  doc- 
trine into  something  much  worse — to  divide 
and  ruin,  to  divide  and  destroy. 

The  horrors  cf  anti-S.^mltl.'^m  painfully 
confirm  this.  First,  Hitler  chose  his  scape- 
goat He  pounced  savagely  on  Germany's 
smallest  and  most  helpless  minority — the 
Jew?  Flushed  with  a  quick  and  blo<xly  tri- 
umph over  them,  he  next  turned  on  the  Labor 
and  Liberal  organizations.  Having  tasted 
much  blood,  the  fuehrer  then  la.-hed  out  with 
full  fury  at  Germans  of  the  Catholic  devo- 
tion He  hi.st  no  time  laying  his  brutal  heavy 
hand  on  many  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The 
universities  were  soon  transformed  from 
seats  of  itarnlng  into  stalls  of  ignorance  and 
blasphemy  of  truth.  One  victim  at  a  time 
at  home!  One  target  at  a  time  abroad!  This 
Is  the  ruthle&s  Nazi  policy  of  divide  and 
destroy.  This  has  t>een  the  gory  thread  run- 
ning through  Hltlerlsm  within  the  Reich  and 
beyond  its  boundaries. 

The  Jew<*  were  not  the  only  ones  considered 
Inferior  to  the  so-called  master  race.  The 
attack  on  the  Jews  inside  Germany  was  made 
In  order  to  sharpen  In  the  minds  of  the 
Germans  a  sense  of  i<uperlurlty  over  all  other 
nations.  Thus  Goebbels  raved:  "The  Eng- 
lleb  are  called  the  Jews  amongst  the  Aryans." 
And  the  t>e8t  Hitler  could  say.  In  Metn 
KAmpf.  about  the  Italians  was  that  they 
were  a  culture-bearing  rather  than  a  culture- 
creating  people! 

However.  Bntl-8emttl''m  not  only  terrorize* 
and  despoils  Itt  victims  but  kimultaneou<>l]r 
bruUllZfs  and  drgradce  the  perpetrators 
tbemi^elves.  Pitting  race  against  race,  culti- 
vating and  exploiting  race  prejudice.  Is  tlM 
most  characteristic  sign  of  conniving  ruthless 
drmag(  giies 

In  Germany,  this  savage  race  hatred  has 
been  bolstered  up  by  false  science  Into  a  ter- 
rible weapon  of  international  warfare  In- 
deed, It  Is  no  accident  that  the  most  cow- 
ardly and  brutal  evU  of  our  century  should 
be  the  cornerstone  of  Nazi  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Hitlers  Inquisition  and  Incendiarism 
against  all  those  who  do  not  measure  up  to 
Gocbbels  stature  as  a  specimen  of  pure  Ary- 
anlsm  have  robbed  Germany  of  some  of  Its 
finest  artists,  intellects,  literary  figures,  and 
scientists.  Of  the  28  Nobel  Prizes  won  by 
German  scientists  (1901 -27 1  In  physic-J. 
chemistry,  and  medicine.  7  were  Jewish,  al- 
through  the  Jews  were  an  Insignificant  pro- 
portion cf  the  population.  For  the  first  time 
m  200  years.  Germany  cannot  claim  a  single 
composer  of  even  second  rank.  With  Einstein. 
Relnhardt.  Bruno  Walter,  Lotte  Lehman,  and 
others  In  exile,  enslaved  Germany  Is  all  the 
more  ctilturally  Impoverished  and  spiritually 

bankrupt. 

Among  the  blackest  crimes  commltteed  by 
the  Fascist  regime  against  the  Italian  people 
was  Mussolini's  Importation  of  antl-Semlti'<m 
from  Nazi  Germany.  When  the  Italian  Na- 
tion was  free.  It  was  proud  of  Its  I.sraelite 
sons  like  Prime  Minister  Lulgl  Luzzattl.  the 
steadfast  champion  of  the  common  man  for 
half  a  century,  brilliant,  incorruptible  finan- 
cial Renins  and  FcrelRn  Minister  Sidney  Son- 
nlno  Independent  lUly  revered  Its  Lord 
Mayor  Ernesto  Nathan  as  head  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Catholic  world.  Fervent  pr:de 
runs  throtigh  us  as  we  recall  Danlele  Manln. 
that  courageous  leader  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public in  Its  heorlc  defense  aifalnst  Austrian 
tyranny.  Only  the  Nazi  race  rioters  and  their 
squlrniini?  Fascist  imitators  can  deny  the 
great  credit  brought  to  Italy  by  such  Israelites 
as  the  world-famous  criminologist  Caesar 
Lombroso:  the  great  Jurist,  Mortara;  and  the 
renowned  associate  of  Marconi.  Dr  Alesrandro 

Hitlers  gaulelters  have  robbed  at  least 
15.000  Italian  Jews  of  their  Jobs.  Among 
those  whom  Mussolini  has  driven  out  is  the 
doctor  who  delivered  the  babies  of  the  royal 
family.  Dr.  Artom.  now  in  Philitdelphia. 
Italy  has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of 
Tulllo  Levl-Clvlta.  lu  greatest  mathema- 
tician and  member  of  the  Vatican  Scientific 
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Academy  and  Admiral  Paolo  Maronl,  amongst 
many  other  notable? 

Divide  and  destrty!  This  i.«  tlie  driving 
force  of  na.  i-ism-taiCitm  It  breeds  cpprts- 
si'.n  and  tyranny  It  sends  whole  n.iiious 
reeling  baflcward  Into  bar!  arum  It  de- 
stroys tlie  real  and  profound  unity  of  free 
peoples  .ind  replaces  it  with  a  brutally  en- 
forced nation.^!  unifoimtty  and  regimenta- 
thm.  It  come*,  to  a  ehaf-tly  climax  In  rapa- 
cious raclaliNm.  Its  proKipue  Is  anti-Semitic; 
11.S  epilo^-ue  l.s  antihuman  In  its  wake  fol- 
low explofive  division.^  paraly^l^g  tear  and 
uridvlntr  hatred  Dictatorship  brings  only 
stewine  dissension  and  embittered  ant.Tgo- 
nlsm- -bound  to  Ixill  up  In  bicxxl 

We  Americans  cf  Italian  orlr'in  want  none 
of  thi.-i  b8rbar;«^m  In  the  United  States  We 
sav  the  whole  wv,rld  h:\<  had  mere  than 
enough  of  It  The  mnre  we  do  xc  banish  this 
plague  from  the  Jure  ul  the  «arth  the  sooner 
will  the  world  be  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
Toward  the  triumph  of  tolerance  freedom 
and  civilization  none  of  us  can  do  too  much 
too  soon. 


Good  Neifbbor  Dajr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALiroaMiA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed 'If  Ada;/,  April  21.  1943 

Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  67  to  provide  that  January  1 
be  observed  as  Good  Neighbor  Day.  and 
so  proclaimed  by  ofiBciul  action  of  the 
President. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  already,  under  the 
If'adership  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Poun- 
dLiiion  and  the  I  Am  An  American  Foun- 
dation, .'splendid  observances  have  been 
conducted  on  January  1  expre.-;.sing  the 
type  of  Irund.ship  existing  between  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
major  credit  for  this  should  go  to  Ben- 
jamin N 'al.  the  founder  and  moving 
spirit  of   the  movement. 

I  quote  herewith  from  a  mimber  of 
oulstandinp  leaders  of  present-day 
America  as  to  their  point  of  view  on  this 
matter.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
joint  resolution  can  be  passed: 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  wui  be  when 
this  kindly  piiui  takes  t-uch  rtKits  ii  the 
hearts  ol  all  the  people  as  to  become  a  nation- 
al tradition  •  •  •  a  Go<.d  Neighbor  Day. 
(Gov    Harry   W    Nice,  of   Maryland,    1938  ) 

Tl.e  G<->od  Ntig!ib<T  Day  plan  initiated  in 
1934,  and  celeb: ated  each  New  Years  Day 
since  that  d:ite.  is  an  excellent  and  prartical 
example  of  the  precepts  found  In  the  Golden 
Rule.  (Gov  Frank  P  Merriiim,  of  California, 
1938  I 

A  lew  ye.irs  ago  there  was  started  by  Ben- 
jamin E  Ncul.  a  Californian.  •  •  •  a  non- 
profit, nonrharity  movement  to  bring  hap- 
piness and  comfort  to  many  because  of  the 
simplicity,  the  humanity,  and  the  unselfish- 
ness of  Its  purpose  (Gov  Leslie  Jensen,  of 
South  Dakota.  1938  ) 

In  keeping  with  the  good  fellowship  that 
has  been  .so  characteristic  of  Indiana.  I  sub- 
scnt)e  wholeheartedly  to  the  Happy  New  Year 
D.nner  Club  (original  feature  of  Good  Neigh- 
bur  Dav)   which  brought  so  much  happiness 


to   many   thousands.      iGoV    Clifford    Town- 
•etid.  ot    Indiana.   1938.) 

During  the  pait  several  ye.irs,  New  Ye.ir  s 
Day  has  t)een  ufflclally  pruchiimed  as  Good 
Ne:gnbor  Day  by  a  majority  of  the  Governors 
of  the  48  Slates.  It  has  become  an  occat-ion 
devoted  to  extending  hiipitallty  and  good 
cheer  to  the  unlonunateij  and  building  good 
will  betw'tn  all  pe;  pies.  tGov.  Cult)ert  L 
Oison.  of  California.   11)41.) 

The  great  humanitarian  purpose  of  this 
orgHnizaiion  is  the  d.»i.>-ominaiion  of  good  wUl 
and  genuine  friendliness  among  the  needier 
Citizen*  ol  the  community  by  the  provision  of 
wholesome  food,  by  invitation  into  one's 
home  or  by  other  means  of  culfvuting  a 
go'xl  neighbor  relationship.  (Gov  E.  D. 
Rivers,   of   Georgia.    iy38  i 

I  want  t4J  congratulate  you  on  the  com- 
mendable purposes  of  this  worthy  movement, 
and  gladly  actept  tlie  invitation  lo  serve  in 
the  capacity  desikinated  by  you.  (Gov.  Homer 
M    Adkms.  of   A'kansas.    1941  ) 

I  am  also  very  happy  u>  become  an  original 
sfxiiisor  ol  Good  NeiKhbcr  Day.  (Gov  Sum- 
ner S  wall   (^f  Mnlne,  1941  » 

This  \ear  more  than  ever  before  the  cltl- 
wns  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  ha\e  the 
opp'irtunity  to  eoKender  a  spirit  of  good  will 
among  the  democrarieh  and  free  people  to 
tli!«  hemuphere  p<  inline  toward  a  more 
complete  understandlni?  of  godliness  and 
Sr<x  d  ne!»'hl>orllnes«  (Mayor  Etlward  J 
Kelly    of  Chicago    1941  I 

I  do  hereby  proclaim  Jaiumiy  1.  1943  hi 
Good  Neighbor  Day  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  urwe  all  citizens  of  the  State  to 
otjserve  the  mmple  tenets  of  friendhhlp  and 
brotherly  l"ve  to  the  end  that  Americans 
may  lead  the  way  toward  good  nelghb<ir  pruc- 
tlres  everywhere  (Gov.  John  F  Mllts,  of 
New    Mexico.    1912  ) 

Now,  during  this  time  of  war.  it  I--  more 
than  ever  important  that  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erly love  permtate  those  nations  which  are 
united  for  tiie  purjxibe  of  preparlnK  this  world 
for  this  force  as  an  eternal  thing.  (Gov. 
Keen  Juhnsim.  of  Kentui  ky,  1942  » 

In  the  cominp  of  a  New  Year  surrounded 
by  clouds  of  strife,  we  lofik  into  the  future 
with  determination  that  1943  will  see  our 
fullest  contribution  to  the  realization  of  all 
the  principle?'  behind  Good  Neighbor  Day. 
(Gov.  Herbert  R  OTonor  of  Maryla:  d,  1942  I 
Since  the  start  cf  the  present  war,  Good 
Neighbor  Day  la?  taken  on  the  wider  sig- 
nificance of  fraternity  between  all  the  United 
Nation.",  who  today  work  and  fight  on  the 
basis  of  (?of>d  will  and  cooperation  to  defend 
the  world  agat:ist  the  enemies  of  peace  and 
brotherly  love.  (Gov  Mu.Tay  D  Van  Wago- 
ner, of  Michigan.  1942  ) 

We  arc  happy  ic  cooperate  with  ycu  in 
your  great  wmk  (Gov,  Charles  Edison  of 
New  Jersey,   1941  ) 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  Good  Neighbor 
Dav  (Gov  William  H  WlUs,  of  Vermont. 
1942  ) 

We  of  Colorado  should  Join  with  cur 
country  in  showing  our  rricnd.-;hlp  toward  the 
rest  of  the  nations  of  North  and  Central  and 
South  .America.  And  I  urge  everyone  to  con- 
sider the  business  of  learning  the  Spanish 
tongue  to  the  end  that  the  one  greatest  fac- 
tor in  becoming  good  neighl:ors  may  be  exer- 
cised, (Gov.  Ralph  L,  Carr,  of  Colorado, 
1942 

This  feeling  of  fraternity  among  the 
United  Nations,  furthered  and  supported  by 
this  simple  observance  (Good  Neighbor  Dr\y). 
can  exert  an  li.fluencc  for  good,  wiiich  If 
properly  supported,  can  reach  out  and  en- 
velop nations  and  peoples  with  a  sp!i-.t  of 
friendship,  love,  and  chanty.  (Gov.  Chase 
A.  CTark,  of  Idaho.  1942  ) 

No  New  Years  resolution  could  be  more 
filling  than  one  which  coinmils  you  to  the 
policy  of  l>eii!g  a  g<xjd  neighbor,  not  only  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  but  every  day  of 


our  lives.     (Goy    Lloyd  C    Stvrk,  of  Misi.tUrt, 
19:^8  ) 

In  the  United  States,  the  occayion  tGvxxl 
Neigh»:o.  Day  t  ha.s  been  deyotod  to  extending 
hospitality  ai.d  good  ch"er  to  the  uiifortu- 
nate.  renewing  old  arqu.ilntances  and  m.ikli.;? 
n-:>w  fnenas.  iGov  baiu  H  Joiits.  uf  L<  u.si- 
ana.  194 1  I 

The  Goot"  Neighbor  Dny  celebration  Is  a 
symbol  of  the  ever  Increasing  spirit  of  frlend- 
.siup  and  r« -pect  which  exi.-ts  tw  tween  the 
Americas.  Pkui>e  cuuni  me  uinong  Uiom"  who 
will  greatly  rejc^lce  with  the  comp'ete  surce.a 
oJ  your  celebration.  (Hon.  J  M  Ttonco.so  E. 
E  y  Miiiisiro  Plenipotenclarlo  of  the  Dimtn- 
Ican  Republic.  1941  ) 

I  have  alwavF  fell  that  the  gi>od  neighlxif 
spint  should  be  not  only  a  Ijeautiful  f-oundmn 
phrase  but  a  clear  and  definite  goal  for  young 
and  old.  to  be  practiced  in  gtxxl  lalth  end 
consideration  at  all  times  In  e'.erv  walk  ol  l:!e 
In  every  conceivable  way  throughtut  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  New  World  by 
means  of  courte.«y.  serAke.  and  understand- 
ing To  this  er.d  1  offer  mv  wholehearted 
cooperation,  (Hon  Rod'lfo  S.-larar,  Los  An- 
geles Coticul  of  Mexico    1942  1 

I  am  glad  to  convey  to  y<^u  my  sincere  fellr- 
Itatlonc  for  the  good  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion oyer  which  you  preside  which  I  firmly 
bellryr  will  helj)  iminen^ly  t<  build  up  a 
lytter  knowledgt  ,  uriderttanding  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  that.  I.  deep  friend'h.r  J'hd  rooj>era- 
tloii  between  the  people  of  ihe  Pan  American 
n.ntion«  (Hon  Juan  M  (Juiierrez  !>*  An- 
fcles  Consul  of  Argentini    1942  • 

Following  the  trHditionnI  spirit  of  my 
country  in  regards  to  any  program  of  liiter- 
Anierlcan  coc  jMraf Ion,  pl'-n^e  be  adviwd  that 
this  consulate,  and  peI^onB^y  my^elf  will  be 
ready  to  lend  i  sri.'^tarice  and  rollaborutlon  to 
ynur  plans  (Dr  Jose  A  Paquerr).  1»«  An- 
geles ConMil  of  E'-Uador,  1941  i 

It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  your  plan  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  In  further  bringing 
to  the  tore  the  stnnp  t!e^  which  bind  the 
variou!"  nations  of  North  nnd  S'uth  America. 
(Hon  Harrv  Alonzo  ri;.»>-E!igliKh.  L<->s  Arxgeles 
Consul  of  Pararuay,  lO*!  ) 

This  movement  that  you  Intend  to  carry 
out  here  mu;  t  be  extended  to  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  to  Canada,  to  Central  and 
South  Amrrira  and  the  Antilles  We  do 
not  know  each  other  at  all.  and,  in  conse- 
quence, there  never  could  be  develope<l  a 
feeling  of  real  friendship  On  my  part  I 
am  making  a  detailed  report  of  the  activ- 
ities of  ynur  nssoci.Ttion  to  my  Govertiment 
In  order  that  something  similar  will  be 
done  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  (Hon. 
Ismael  Aviles.  Los  Angeles  Consul  of  the 
Dcminlcan   Republic,   1942  ) 

I  feel  that  you  have  done  a  great  work 
In  the  steps  you  ha\e  taken  in  bringing 
about  more  close  relations  between  the 
Americas,  I  congratulate  yrru  and  thank 
you  for  your  very  great  effort  In  behalf  of 
pan-Americanism  (Hon  A  Ponse-Rivas,  lx» 
Arigrles  Consul  of  Venezuela.  1941  ) 

We  should  not  mt.ss  any  occaslcin  to  sym- 
bolize the  complete  solid.-irlty  of  the  Ameri- 
can peoples  (I  mean  all  the  people*  of  this 
hemisphere),  and  1  think  that  January  the 
1st — the  Good  Neighbor  Day— the  first  day 
of  the  year  in  which.  I  hope,  the  United 
States  will  defeat  her  enemies  Is  the  most 
proper  date  for  the  representatives  of  the 
countries  of  this  continent  to  be  together. 
(Hon    Manual  Eduardo  Hubner.  Lo*  Angelea 

Consul    of    Chile.    1941  ) 

I  have  learned  with  pleasure  of  your  won- 
derful undertaking  to  bring  the  nation* 
of  this  hemisphere  closer  together  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  new  feature  of  "Good 
Nt  .ghbor  Day."  and.  of  course,  wish  you  all 
euccess  This  la  Indeed  a  work  which  we 
all  should  sponsor  and  encourage,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  It  haa  my  heartiest 
cooperation.  (Hen.  Julian  R,  Caceres.  Mm- 
it'-^r    of    H'^nduras,    1941  ) 
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ismna  oil  fields  to  Port  St.  Joe  and  other 
points  of  the  wosicni  part  of  Florida. 

Under  tiu'  present  ;-!ai.o;ine  ration  zon- 
i^  that  portion  of  Florida  west  of  the 


April    12,   1943; 

DUIDE    AI*D    DfBTHOT 

"Divide  ar.d  rule"  Is  an  old  principle  of  ag- 
gression and  oppres^ilou.    Hitler  and  Musso- 


doctor  who  delivered  the  babies  of  the  royal 
family.  Dr.  Artom.  now  In  Philadelphia. 
lUly  has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of 
Tulllo  Levl-Clvlta.  Its  preatest  mathema- 
tician and  member  of  the  Vatican  Scientific 
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For  the  Glory  of  God,  for  the  Dignity  of 
Man,  for  Devotion  to  Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CROOKS  HAYS 


IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPnE.-E.N  :.\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 
Mr    HAYS.     Mr    Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  recently  at 
Hendnx  College,  by  Rabbi  Ely  E.  Pilchlk. 
of  TuLsa.  Okla. : 

Hear  all  you  who  labor  and  bleed  and  die 
thut  America  sh.ill  live,  in  the  beginning  God 
cieated  the  heaven  and  earth.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  Almighty  breathed  life  into  man,  the 
crown  of  his  creation.  The  heavens  are  the 
abode  of  God.  the  earth  He  bequeathed  to 
man. 

Now  the  earth  was  filled  with  the  bounty 
cif  God.  From  Its  bosom  man  drew  coal  to 
keep  him  warm.  Iron  with  which  to  make 
things,  oil  to  enable  him  to  traverse  the 
longth  and  breadth  of  this  earth,  and  all 
manner  of  minerals  to  serve  man  and  to  en- 
rich his  days.  Upon  Its  face  the  earth  grew 
grain  from  which  man  could  make  bread, 
and  timtx'r  out  of  which  man  could  build 
B  home,  and  cotton  from  which  man  could 
weave  clothes,  and  all  manner  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  m.in  mighi  prosper.  Flocks 
grilled  and  strayed  upon  the  fields  of  the 
earth,  fl.sh  played  In  earth's  sylvan  stream. 
and  from  these  man  derived  food  and 
strength  What  a  magnificent  heritage  God 
bequeathed  to  man.  tills  Rood  mother  earth. 
Ett^rnal  thanksgiving  to  God. 

How  happily  man  could  have  lived  upon 
this  bountiful  earth.  But  man  heeded  not 
the  teachings  of  hi*  Creator  Man  tiecame 
quarrelMmie.  he  divided  himself  into  many 
groups  and  many  nations.  Man  waxed 
greedy  and  tore  the  crunibs  of  bread  out  of 
the  inouth  of  his  brother— strife  bewian. 
Barriers  spring  up  t)etween  men— religious, 
geographical,  economic  And  man  drew  the 
Iron  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  not  to 
m;<ke  of  It  the  useful  plow  and  pruning 
hook  but  the  destructive  .sword  and  spear 
Man  sl«w  his  brother  Mother  earth,  once 
BO  beautifully  green  with  life,  was  stained 
With  the  red  blood  of  violence.  There  was 
chaos  and  confusion,  and  there  was  cold  and 
bunger,  and  the  crown  of  God's  creation  was 
tarnished  For  man  heeded  i  ot  the  teach- 
ings of  his  Creator. 

But  lo.  In  later  centuries  a  great  miracle 
occurred  uyxm  thL«i  sinful  earth.  It  was  »m  U 
the  Aimlghty  gave  man  another  chance.  A 
new  continent  was  discovered— a  rich  uiid  re- 
aourceful  continent.  America  they  calkd  it. 
And  to  It  fl'iked  mat\y  children  of  man  lo 
begin  life  autw.  to  try  living  once  again  In 
accordance  with  Gods  will.  They  came  fn  m 
many  lands,  spoke  many  tongues,  worshipped 
the  same  Ocd  in  sevt-ral  ways.  They  were 
dreamers  of  dreams  and  weavers  ot  hopes, 
they  poured  Into  this  new  land  their  strength 
and  their  Joy  and  theli  sorrow.  They  brought 
Xoiih  a  new  N.ition,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  Indr^.  they  even  believed 
that  all  men  were  endowed  by  their  Creator 
wltb  certain  Inalienable  rights,  and  amt>ng 
theaa  were  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
nMa.  It  was  tlie  kind  of  land  that  God  had 
Intended  to  h..ve  upon  this  earth.  America, 
they  called  it      Ettrnal  thanksgiving  to  God. 

Among  the  many  peoples  who  landed  on 
tlie.se  shires  wc;e  the  Jews — an  old  people,  a 
biuiifd  pe-'ple,  a  pi»ople  eternally  dedicated 


to  God.  There  were  some  who  called  them 
Cod's  chosen  people,  but  they  were  really  a 
C^od-chooslng  people.  These  people  had 
sprung  from  a  glorious  land.  Palestine,  they 
called  U — a  land  where  men  seemed  to  draw 
rearer  to  God,  a  land  that  nurtured  0<'d- 
Intoxicatcd  men.  a  Moses  and  a  Jesus  and  a 
Mohammed.  The  Jewish  people  were  born 
111  freedom,  weaned  on  the  Ten  Ccmmand- 
ments,  luUabled  by  the  Psalmist,  disciplined 
by  the  Seer.  But  the  Jewish  people  were  not 
to  hoard  their  spiritual  treasures,  they  were 
to  be  the  carriers  of  the  ethics  of  Mcse.s  and 
the  songs  of  David  and  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,  to  all  mankind.  For  the  blessings 
ct  Gcd.  spiritual  as  well  as  niatcr.al,  aie  not 

the  pos.ses8loii.s  of  one  group  but  ore  to  be 
shared  by  all  th^  children  of  God. 

And  Fo  the  Jcvish  people  taught  their  ethics 
and    songs    and    prophecies    from    generation 

to  generation  and  from  father  to  son.  and 
many  people  were  persuaded  by  their  missli.n. 
Among  the  Jewi.sh  people  was  one  numed 
Joshua  of  Bethlehem,  whom  the  Greeks  culled 
Jesus,  and  another  named  Snul  of  Tarsus, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Paul.  And  these 
Gc  d-lmbued  saw  God  In  a  somewhat  different 
light,  and  thus  Mother  Judal.»-m  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter.  Christianity  And  mollier  and 
daughter  lived  side  by  side  for  many  cen- 
turies, somf  times  disputing  as  members  of  a 
family  will,  but  more  often  loving  and  respect- 
ing one  another,  for  after  all  txith  sought  the 
same  God.  And  In  the  golden  land  of  Amer- 
ica especially,  Judal.sm  and  Christianity  lived 
together  In  pi-ace  and  worked  together  in 
concord  for  the  glory  of  God.  for  the  dignity 
of  man.  and  for  devotion  to  country,  eternal 
thank.sglving  to  Ood. 

Those  who  found  God  through  Christi.mlty 
were  many  in  this  America,  and  lluwe  who 
found  Him  through  Judiu.'m  were  few  The 
many  am  the  few  engnged  in  the  comm.n 
task  giving  their  all  proportionate  to  their 
number. 

Among  Christopher  Columbus"  Intrepid  lit- 
tle band  of  mariners  were  several  Jewish  sea- 
men. Including  Rodrigo  De  Triana  and  Luis 
De  Torres. 

Once  this  land  was  discovered  no  time  was 
lost  in  erecting  sanctuaries  to  God.  The 
Christians  were  many  in  number  and  so  they 
built  their  first  church  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  The  Jews  were  a  handful  and  so 
they  waited  until  1683  to  build  their  fUst 
synagogue  on  old  Mill  Street  in  New  York. 

To  this  land  came  the  pioneers  of  James- 
town and  pilgrims  ul  Plymt)uth  Rock.  They 
began  to  plant  and  build  Our  .American  fore- 
fa'hers  were  a  godly  people  and  they  were 
Steeped  in  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

and  they  named  their  yiiung  by  Biblical 
names.  There  tire  those  who  say  "Hebraic 
mortar  cemmted  the  foundations  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  ■' 

And  the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  complaints 
against  the  mother  country.  Bravely  they 
proclaimed  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 
This  was  revolution,  this  was  war  A  mere 
3  000  Jews  lived  In  America  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary 'Var.  300  of  them  served  in  the 
militia  and  the  Regular  Army:  and  among 
them  were  Lt  Col  Isaac  Franks  and  MaJ. 
David  Franks,  and  MaJ.  Benjamin  Nones— 
staff  officer  under  George  Washington.  And 
Haym  Salomon,  who  gave  all  his  posses.sior.s 
and  his  very  life  that  the  Continental  Army 
might  continue  the  campaign. 

Christian  and  Jew  each  according  to  this 
nvimber,  served  in  the  Revolution.  It  was 
won.  A  new  nation  salu'es  the  sun — the 
United  States  of  America,  founded  on  a  Con- 
stitution, buttressed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Eternal  thanksgiving  to  God' 

No  longer  aay  General  Washington,  say 
now.  President  Washington  The  founder 
and  the  first  President  wrote  several  letters 
to  the  Americans  of  Jewish  f.-vlth.  To  the 
congregation  In  Newport,  R   I ,  he  wrote: 


"The  citizens  cf  the  United  States  have  a 
rlsht  to  applaud  them.sdves  for  having  given 
to  mankind  examples  of  an  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral policy  wortny  of  Imitation.  All  posse- s 
alike  liberty  of  conscience  and  immunities 
of  cltlzei.shlp.  It  18  now  no  more,  that  tol- 
eration is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  by  indul- 
gence of  one  class  of  people  that  another 
enjoyed  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  natural 
right,  for  happily,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanc- 
tion, to  persecution  no  assistance,  requires 
only  that  they  who  live  under  its  protection 
shall  demean  themselves  as  good  citizens  In 
giving  it  on  all  occasions  their  effectual  sup- 
port.    May  the  children  or  the  st»>ck  of  Abia- 

h.im  continue  to  merit  nnd  enjoy  the  good 

will  of  the  other  inhabitants,  while  ev^ry  one 

shall   sit   in   safety   under  his  own   vine   and 

I    fig   tree,   and    there   shall    be    none    to   make 

him  afraid  " 

And  the  young  Republic  grew  and  It  flour- 
ished and  It  profperid.  For  it  had  found 
favor  In  Gods  eye*  and  He  smiled  beneficence 
upcn  It  And  when  there  was  war  again. 
as  in  1812.  Christians  and  Jews,  according  to 
their  number,  gave  their  all.  And  among 
these  who  fought  valiantly  in  this  war  was 
Commodore  Uriah  P  Levy,  United  States 
Navy,  and  Captain  Mordecal  Myers.  United 
States  Army  The  war  was  won.  And  the 
Republic  continued  to  grow  and  to  prosper 
and  it."?  name  Ijecnme  honored  in  the  lands 
across  the  seas.     Eternal  thanksgiving  to  God. 

And  more  people  came  to  these  shores. 
Chrl.st!ans  and  Jews  from  every  land  For 
they  were  refugees  from  the  ravages  of  po- 
litical and  economic  and  social  and  religious 
persecutions  in  the  Old  World.  They  came 
here  and  Joined  hands  with  the  builders  of 
the   New   World. 

Behold,  grievances  are  multiplying  among 
the  States  of  the  Union  Dlflereucce  of  cpin. 
Ion.  quarrels,  skirmishes,  the  Nation  splits — 
war  between  the  States  And  alxiut  this  time 
there  were  some  200.000  of  Jewish  faith  In 
America — 6.000  served  on  the  side  of  the 
North  and  1.200  on  the  side  cf  the  South. 
Many  fell.  Christians  and  Jews,  but  that  Na- 
tion of  the  people  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  did  not  peruh  from  the  earth.  E:e:- 
ual  Thanksgiving  to  God. 

And  the  war-torn  Nation  buried  its  dead, 
fulfilled  Its  d.iys  of  mourning,  and  with  mal- 
ice toward  none  and  charity  toward  all.  bound 
up  its  wounds  and  re>umed  Its  growth. 

And  now  more  people  came  from  across  the 
seaa.  Christians  and  Jews  from  many  lands. 
As  these  Immigrants  entered  New  Ytrk  Har- 
boT  they  beheld  with  prayerful  gratitude  the 
l)enevolent  figure  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

And  they  noticed  that  upon  her  bost)m  was 
engraved  these  lines  written  by  an  American 
woman  of  Jewish  faith.  Emma  Lazarus: 

"'Keep,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp!" 
cries  she 
With    sUent    lips.      Give    me    your    tired, 
your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The    wretched    refu.^e    of    your    teeming 
shore. 
Send  tliese.  the  homeless,  tempest-tost,  to 

me 
I  lift  my  lamp  l)eslde  the  golden  door."  •' 

And  the  tired  and  the  poor  and  the  tempt^st- 
tcst  swarmed  to  this  land.  And  they  tilled 
tbla  soli  and  they  erected  these  buildings. 
and  they  spanned  this  continent  with  road 
and  rail  Christians  and  Jews  from  many 
lands,  according  to  their  number  gave  to 
America  their  brain  and  brawn.  Both  looked 
heavenward  In  prayer,  and  the  Almighty 
looked  down  upon  them  and  smiied  as  thcuph 
to  say.  "This  Is  as  It  should  be.  my  children. 
bleas  you." 

And    new    It    wa.<;    the    twentieth    ct  ntun,- 
j   Men  across  the  seas  began  to  quarrel  for  more 
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scribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  Happy  New  Year 
Dinner  Club  (original  feature  of  Good  Neigh- 
bor Day)   which  brought  so  much  happiness 


filling  than  one  which  cc.inmits  you  to  the 
policy  of  belr.g  a  g<xjcl  neighbor,  not  only  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  but  every  day  of 


may   reoi  assurru    hmh.    iv   uos   mj    u<.<»i ...... 

cooperation.     (Hon.  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Min- 
ister   of    Honduras,    1941  ) 
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cclonie*  ard  fT  trade  Ficrcrly  thty  crm- 
petrd  with  er.rh  other  and  then  an  explosion. 
the  World  W.ir  Once  ar^:n  rr.'.srry  and  s-^r- 
row  cloaked  the  earth  TtHT«e  in  battle  re- 
tpt^cted  neither  the  prrpcriy  nnr  person  ot 
netitral  America  Wer-hatlr.?  America,  pcaoe- 
lovlr.g  America,  enters  the  wnr  not  for  con- 
quest and  gain  but  for  tliC  L-lrry  of  God.  Tor 
the  dignity  of  man,  for  devotion  U)  country 
and  for  the  livlip  principle  of  democmry 

Christian  and  Jiw.  eii'^h  acctrding  to  hf 
number,  participattd  under  t)ie  Aniencnn  flnsr 
during  Wor'.d  War  No  1  More  than  200.000 
of  Jewish  faith  were  In  the  Amrr  can  armed 
forcesr.  3.000  of  them  fell  en  the  bnttlrfleld. 
10C03  were  injured  Whrn  the  wi.r  wa=  wen 
the  Nation  roee  from  lt«  df-ad  bound  up  its 
wounds,  and  re^v.mfxl  I's  m.st:lon  cif  buiidii.g 
a  land  worthy  of  Gods  presence  Eternal 
thanls-splvinv;  to  God! 

A  decride  passe*,  then  another — and  Rizsln 

there  Is  dl^crrd.  The  war  to  end  wars  fell 
short  of  Its  goal.  The  people  arro-s  tlie  sens 
failixl  to  reci  gnire  the  fpnik  oT  the  D.v;ne  m 
man  They  failed  to  respect  the  d!«!;nity  of 
humanity  Thev  would  not  believe  that  all 
men  are  er  do  wed  by'th'ir  Creator  with  cer- 
tain lnahen«ble  rights  and  th?it  among  »hese 
were  lUe.  liberty,  and  the  piirmut  of  hnppJ- 
ne«  They  dealt  treachen  uly  each  man 
•gainst  h!s  brother  The  law  of  the  Jungle 
became  th-'  law  of  the  land  The  mslled  fi't 
of  the  strong  smote  the  Jaw  ot  the  wenk.  and 
the  lion  heel  of  the  tyrant  ground  Into  the 
dust  the  defenselee*. 


Beheld.  America  has  been  Ueacherously 
attacked  Once  acaln  we  Bad  ourselves  en- 
gaged in  a  great  war  testing  whether  our  way 
of  life  under  God  shall  long  endure.  Even, 
as  yesterday,  our  aims  in  this  war  are  net 
oonquest  nor  gain  •  •  •  our  aims  had 
t>een  proclaimed  tn  ages  past  by  the  prophets. 
Today  America  has  emblazoned  these  pro- 
phetic Ideals  upon  her  sheld: 

Freedom  of  speech:  •These  are  the  thmca 
that  ve  shtill  do-  Si^eak  every  msn  the  iru'h 
with  his  nel^ljoT- ."  the  prcphet  taught 
And  Amer-.ca  heeds  his  words  and  replv-5.  Gcd 
granted  to  every  man  a  elorlous  faculty— 
speeth  Man  everywhere  fhall  hare  the  right 
to  speak  In  acrcrdance  with  the  dictates  of 
his  heart;  let  him  only  remember  Ui  keep  his 
tongue  from  speaking  evil  and  his  llp«  from 
Uttering  eui'e-  let  h:m  speak  tiuth 

Freedom  of  religion:  "My  house  shiiH  be  a 
hcu-e  of  prayer  for  all  people."  the  p''  P^*'^ 
taught.  And  America  hrrds  his  words  aid 
replies.  Is  not  God's  hou^e  the  whole  wide 
enrth'  E^■ery  man.  eTe^T^vhere,  "huU  have 
the  right  to  vforshlp  at  the  altar  of  his 
chi>v"it  f 

Prredom  frcm  want— "I*  it  not  to  d-'al  thy 
hn^d  to  the  hungry,  and  tha»  thou  bnn«  the 
P'x>r  that  are  cat  nut  to  thy  house  where 
thou  ^e^t  tlie  nakfd.  that  thou  covfT  htm, 
and  thut  tiv  i  h'd«'  not  th:.-elf  fn.m  thine 
own  fl"sh  ■"  the  pr -phvt  taupht  And  A:npr- 
Irs  he«»dn  h:i«  words  and  rrplite  no  man  any- 
whPT''  ;-l..iil  Mar\»-  Ev'iv  i:  ..ii  t\crywhere 
shall  bsve  a  nx^l  over  his  head  and  a  garmeit 
to  wear  and  the  opportunity  lo  earn  a  livell- 
hocd. 

Freed'  m  from  fear— 'And  they  shall  beat 
their  sv  -rtis  into  plcwshp.res  and  their 
spears  int<  pruninp  b-Hilcs  Nsuion  slmil  not 
lift  up  t=word  against  naaon  nor  htmli  th<  y 
learn  war  any  more  But  iluv  -hall  .-it  every 
man  uivder  his  vine  and  unaer  lu.s  tig  uti  and 
none  shall  make  Uiein  afraid, "  tin-  pn  phtt 
taught.  And  Anieiica  hi-ctXs  his  wo;d  ui.d 
replies,  no  man  auywlitre  shall  have  fear. 
Every  man,  every* lirrt  tludl  have  peace. 

Per  tb.*-.'  ue  labcii  and  b.ted  and  die,  we  of 
Jewish  f.i;Ui.  side  by  tide  wiih  our  Chritt.au 
br.  Uiers.  for  devotion  to  uu-  'ry.  for  the 
dignity  cf  man,  for  the  gl'.ry  of  G'jd. 


Ptnny  BiilL  Prj^raia  in  Cuicago  SdiOoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMATtKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  TCE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdfiLsday.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txiond  my  lemarki  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  Irom 
the  Chicago  Sun  of  April  18.  1943. 

School  Eotd  lo  Ficin  »or  Pt.NNV  Milk  Pro- 

CaAM COMMITTKE  i-t*VES  ruR  CaTIIAL  ToD.^T 

To  Sboc  Cnnatii  .s.   An,  fo«  Faxh  Lunoii  Plan 

In  an  aUtn.i  t  ;«  t^vi  the  piiiny  milk  and 
free  hot-luach  program  m  Chicago  schools, 
ture.-iifnt-a  by  an  economy  move  m  Omyresf. 
a  coir.mittee  irom  tUe  board  ol  educaiion  aid 
the  back  of  the  yards  c.'umil  will  leave  to- 
day to  ai-peal  to  congressional  leaders  in 
behalf  of  the  pn.gram  The  oijuirailiee  will 
Uicludc  F  O  Wit&hiiin,  directoi  of  the  bureau 
of  luiiclirooms  of  the  board  of  education,  and 
Joseph  6  Mtegan  and  the  Reverend  Edwnrd 
F'.aw.n  ky.  assisttint  pfistor  of  St  John  of 
God  Church,  rep.-e^ent.ng  the  tmck  of  the 
yiiTds  council,  which  sponsors  the  m:ili  and 
lunch  prcgraia  in  lus  ivrea  Father  Plawinaty 
Is  president  of  the  council. 

In  r  Jditlcn  the  board  of  education  Is  seeJ:- 
Ing  a  separate  rationing  cltissiftcation  for  ncn- 
proflt  child-feeding  programs. 

PfiOV'BI,    rREK    LONCHSS 

Tlie  penny  milk  and  the  free  hot-lunch  pro- 
gn.ms  prcvide  a  healthful,  balanced  m;dday 
diet  for  tens  ol  thjus:inds  rt  achjjol  children 
in  Chicago    fTte  or  at   nominal  cost 

Under  iht  r>enny  milk  program.  InaiKXirated    i 
m  Ciiicrtgo  schools  2  years  ago,  approximately    I 
4..;00.000   half-pint   bottle?  of   milk  are  dis-    ] 
tr  but'  rl  to  children  in  public  and  parochial 
bcIkkjI*  tor  a  penny  a  tx>itle. 

The  Government  pays  the  producer  cost  at 
country  plant.-,  which  is  abcut  176  cents  a 
t)ofle.  and  the  school  board  pr.ys  tlie  dis- 
tnbutKin  cost,  also  about  1  75  cent*  a  bottle. 
Thus  the  board  loses  three-quartere  of  a  cent 
on  e«<  h  b  itUe  of  miU  Bold,  which  amounts 
to  about  t30.€0O  a  year. 

smPLrrs  stTTiT  DwnftJLES 

The  free  lunch  program,  started  here  In 
!9Jb,  has  been  operated  with  Government  sur- 
plis  fot-ds.  supplied  by  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  of  the  Dipartmcnt  of  Agri- 
culture 

With  the  recent  decline  In  the  amotmt  of 
surplus  foods  available,  the  school  board  or 
other  spnn.«oring  agency  has  been  permitted 
to  purrhve  In  the  open  market  foods  I  rem 
815  approved  liPt  supplied  by  the  GoTernment 
receiving  compensation  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
iip  5  certs  per  lunch. 

Even  wh.en  surplus  foods  were  available 
from  Goverr.metit  warehouses,  the  board  was 
permuted  to  purchase  such  Items  as  salt, 
baking  powTler.  cocr a  rr.ac-nr'^r'.l.  molasses, 
ginger,  dry  mustard,  and  spaghetti,  whicli 
we.'-e  not  available  in  fcurplus  food  stocks. 

HKLPS    WOe.K.IKC    MOTrtFES 

Tlie  cn5l  of  pre]  anrg  the  fo.xl  is  l^rirne 
by   the  board  cr  other  fcponsorlng  OTKsnir.i- 

tion. 

Continuation  of  the  milk  and  lunch  pro- 
gram ts  particularly  irr.portai.t  at  th1«  lime, 
Meegan  explained  !a«t  night  when  many 
parents,  particularly  from  lower-inrome 
areas,  are  eneaeed  In  defense  w<,rk  and  are 
unable  tc  pmvide  proper  food  for  children 
during  the  day. 


-With  more  and  mere  mothers  going  lntt> 
war  work,  the  problem  of  adequately  feeding 
children  Is  one  which  should  hare  the  at- 
tention of  nil  patriotic  Amei  leans,"  he  said 

PABSAM    AS&AU^    WASTE 

He  also  einphii«i»d  the  Impcwtsnoe  of 
the  mUk  and  lunch  procrr.m  t  >  »<  hoLarvhip 
and  to  tlw  lowenng  of  Juvrulle  de'-inquency. 
always  a  prrblem  hi  wartinie  He  referred 
to  a  recent  statement  hv  Dr  Thorn  .is  Pat  ran. 
Surgeon  General  of  tbe  United  Slates  Piiblic 
Health  Berrlee,  who  said : 

"We  are  wasting  mcm-v  trvlne  to  educat? 
children  with  half -starved  bodies  Thry  can- 
not abflorti  tearhlna  They  hold  tmck  c1as.«^es. 
re<lUlre  extra  time  of  tot-chcr-  and  rejjrat 
g-.ade.'-  Th:-  1'^  expense «  <;tun:dltT  but  Ui 
immedl  ite  cn-t  Xt  our  ortucatu  nal  s\^'em  is 
as  notJiirc  comp:ired  to  the  uM'mate  cost  to 
the  Nation       S^wnethtruf  like  »')000'10  achrvnl 

children  are  not  gettmi:  a  diet  adrquate  Uv 
health  nr  ti  w-el! -be:n«  And  mnlt.utrition  is 
our  greatest  producer  ot  111  heaith  V'.V.p 
nearlv  frr -h  fish  ■  nc«rlv  adrqu^itc  diet  is 
not  »:iuue>i  A  plan  to  ferd  there  children 
pronerlv   would   pav   lnn.lcu!::hle  dividends" 

Chlc-.co  at  pre  ent  h*«8  4'».'S  Si-hruls  mith 
♦02  7P7  childr^'n  partlclpsllnc  tn  the  school 
milk  program,  and  282  vhools  .<wrvinc  ISl  - 
000  c.imp>te  hn.chefr  dally  to  arhcxl  children. 

S-hoc!s  m  tl'.,  ■  )^  ck  of  'he  y-irC;''  s.^a 
participating  liu-lurte  St  Ca  -n  irs  Academy. 
St.  Michnei'f  Slovak  prad"  Fi'tiol  St  Unrtin's 
K\Tmpeliral  Lulh'-mn  g-ade  srh^ol  Dsvts 
Square  Park  Guardian  Anrel  Nut'Tv.  8t. 
Peter  and  Paul  izr  idr  school  a.id  Our  Lady 
of  Good   C' u-  .sel   School 

Bishop  Bennrd  '  «!i«il  t»  a  director  of 
tbe  Beck  of  the  Yard<=  Council,  whlra  is 
ccmposed  ot    IB.'i  >^epnrn'e  orv;iii.;-.»Uonh 

Karly  In  April  the  food  d;.'-tr  'nition  offlce 
ul  the  n<-partment  of  A^ii-iUilure.  which 
administers  the  Govern  men  t>  pnrt  in  the 
milk  and  lunrh  progrtims.  received  orders  to 
discontinue  the  exp?:i?--lon  nr  rurh  prrgrams 
for  the  remainder  of  the  f^^ral  year,  which 
gave  ri?T  to  npi^rohenslon  on  the  part  of  the 
sqionsors  rf  such  proprams  that  thry  might 
be  di.>=coTittnu»d   altt)gether 

Tlie  coinnuttee  f r<  m  Chicagn  will  seek  to 
impress  upon  Cong:rss  the  importente  of 
continuing  the  programs  at  lea.M  for  the 
duration. 


Statement  of  Jack  Lah,   EiKhw  in  CWef 
of  New  York  Mirror 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rn*RBSENTATIVK8 

Wedrusday.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, und(  r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  iricluding  a.  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Jack  Leit.  editor  in  chief  of  the  New 
Yoik  Mirror: 

Nrw  To«K  Mnwcm, 

April  17.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Frank  Caklson, 
Houfte  omee  Building, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  Cari.son;  Tbe  Mirror  desires  to 
call  vour  attention  to  the  item  In  tbe  Coif- 
GKEssioN^L  IUoo«»  Appebdlx  of  ApTll  7,  page 
A1692  sponsored  by  the  Honorabl*  XJshzx  1*. 
BtTiDicK  of  North  Dakot*. 


'f0. 
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bruised  people,  a  p.^pie  eternally  dedicated   |   congregation  In  Newport,  R   I  ,  he  wrote:  |   Men  acro«»  the  seas  began  to  quarrel  tor  more 


,#■*■ 
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This  lu^m  coiitalris  some  dubious  and  some 
completely  false  statements 

The  subject  matter  which  It  concirns, 
being  par"  of  a  dally  release  of  Washington 
Mrrr  -Oo-Round,  a  w  'l«'ly  pynd:c:ite(t  diilly 
feature,  eubmi'tPrt  in  due  "nurse  by  United 
Features  Syndl<"at(V  when  read  by  nic,  wni 
6Ub}ecU.'d  to  the  usual  checlc  for  accuracy, 
which  all  reputable  newspajjf-rs  apply  wncn- 
ever  possible  on  matter  offered  for  publica- 
tion from  sources  not  oritt.natlng  within  Its 
own  news-gathering  facilities. 

lUf  Mirror  U  Hrn«d  In  this  process  that  the 
Item  submitted  was  broadly  and  specifically 
Inaccurate  One  statement  therein  which 
If  completely  falae,  quoted  Beaidhli  y  Ruml  as 
■aylng  "But  where  does  that  leave  me  with 
my  Macy  clients?" 

The  Mirror  verified  that  Mr  Ruml  has  no 
clients  In  Macys;  that  he  Is  a  paid  executive, 
and  that  the  so-called  clients  are  paid  ex- 
ecutives Ihtr  Mirror  was  unable  entirely  to 
verify  *uch  broad  statemen's  us: 

"Macy's  has  one  or  two  older  members  of 
the  fl:m  who  would  like  to  rttire.  but  after 
tliev  ftmsh  paying  taxes  each  year  they  have 
no  appreciable  nest  v\ir  left  to  live  on  So, 
If  they  could  be  forgiven  last  year's  taxes, 
the-  would  savf  on  the  scale  of  $840,000  taxes 
If  they  had  $1  000  000  li.come  And  this  sav- 
ing Would  t>€  ent.ugh  tc  live  on  comfortably 
the  tes*  if  their  lives  " 

Sub-equcnt  statements  in  the  Item,  with 
alle^ed  piirallels  to  pist  political  events,  fur- 
the-  color»"d  the  Item  with  the  elemetits  of  a 
crusade  rather  than  a  report  or  editorial 
comment,  and.  therefore  cast  suspicion  on 
Us  «*ntire  content  atid  purpose. 

The  editor  within  his  professional  discre- 
tion, therefore,  decided  to  eliminate  it  from 
publicatior    in  the  Mirror 

The  ftatements  of  'he  Honorable  Mr  BtJH- 
DKK  on  page  A 1693  are  untrue  and  reckless, 
as  follows: 

1  "Within  a  few  minutes  executives  of 
Macys  department  store  denumded  of  the 
NfW    Y(  rk    Mirror    that    the   story    be    killed." 

No  executive  in  Macy's  department  store 
demanded  that  this  story  be  kilUd.  or  made 
any  other  dematids  in  reference  thereto.  I 
wi.sh  to  state  thit  In  my  40  years  of  news- 
paper experience,  no  department  store  has 
ever  requested,  or  even  suggested,  that  any 
Item  be  withheld  from  publication  or  changed 
in  any  way 

2  "The  Mirror  obliged  Immediately  " 
This,    of    course,    in    Its    premise,    quoted 

atxne.  Is  untrue. 

3.  "Thereafter  a  kill  was  sent  to  all  edi- 
tors and  the  story  never  ."aw  the  light  of 
day  ■ 

It  Li  true,  as  per  attached  telegram,  that 
the  syndicate  ordered  the  story  withdrawn. 
The  reason  therefor  is  unknown  to  the 
Mirror  The  Mirror  has  no  ownership  con- 
nection with  the  syndicate,  and  the  Mirror 
at  no  time  asked  the  syndicate  to  withdraw 
the  story  from  other  client  newspapeis;  the 
Mirror  took  It  for  granted  that  when  the 
syndicate  withdrew  the  story,  it.  like  the 
Mirror,  did  so  on  the  grounds  of  Inaeruracy. 

If  any  other  mnueiue  was  exerted  <n\  the 
syndicate,  the  Mirror  was  Ignorant  cf  such 
action;  nor  was  the  Mirror  .'-urpiised  by  the 
action  of  the  syndicate,  since  it  is  common 
practice  for  hor.orahle  newspaper  institu- 
tions to  k.ll  items  found  to  be  inaccurate 
ativ'r   releiL'-e 

4  Tie  Honorable  Mr  BttiDUK  sta'es  fur- 
ther that  the  Macy  store  Ls  a  heavy  adver- 
tiser   in     the    Mirror. 

It  IS  true  thi;t  Macy's.  together  with  other 
New  York  department  stores,  consistently 
advertise  in  the  Mirror. 

'T.I   recapitulate: 

Mii.>  s  Old  not  .;sk  the  Mirror  to  kill  the 
ilQxy,  and  the  Mirror  would  have  withheld 
tb*  Item  on  grounds  cf  inaccuracy  had  it  re- 
ferrsd  similarly  to  persons  or  institutions 
with  no  advertising  ccnncctlon  whatsoever. 


Tlie  undersigned  herewith  respectfully  re- 
quests that  you  bring  ab^ut  publication  of 
the  truth  In  this  matter  to  undo  the  falsi- 
fication in  the  CoNCRESijioNAL  Record  Item 
above  referred  to. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Latt. 
£difor  in  Chief. 


Addresses  of  Mexican  and  United  Slatei 
Presidents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TIXAS 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wt'dncsday,  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
loavr  to  oxitnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inciude  the  following  tran.slation 
of  tho  spoich  delivered  by  President  Avila 
Camacho.  of  Mrxico,  in  Monterrey,  and 
the  text  of  President  Roosevelfs  addre.ss 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  21. 
1943: 

Avila  Camacho  s  Address 

Mr  President,  because  of  the  fundamental 
virtues  which  distinguish  you  and  because 
(if  the  significance  of  the  solemn  moment  In 
which  your  visit  to  Mexico  is  being  carried 
out,  this  occasion  Is  not  only  a  motive  cf 
deep  satislaction  for  my  country  but  also  an 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  progress  at- 
tained by  our  two  peoples  In  iheir  desire  to 
know  each  other,  to  understand  each  other, 
and  to  collaborate,  without  Interruptions  or 
faiterings.  in  order  to  achieve  the  democratic 
aspirations  which  unite  them 

Mexico  has  not  been  obliged  to  alter  In 
the  slightest  degree  her  ba.'-ic  p.  Hoy  in  order 
to  find  herself  at  the  side  of  tho4>e  nations 
which  are  flighting  for  the  civilization  of  the 
world  and  for  the  good  of  humanity.  Our 
true  path  has  not  varied  Our  historic  sense 
of  honor  continues  the  same  as  that  to  which 
we  gave  expression  in  the  past  with  our  arms 
In  order  to  defend  our  territory  and  to  sustain 
our  Institutions. 

If  our  position  of  solidarity  with  your  coun- 
try in  the  present  emergency  had  implied  for 
us  some  unforeseen  change  in  our  couise, 
otir  cooperation  would  not  enjoy  the  unani- 
mous support  whkh  it  has  been  granted  by 
Mexican  public  opinion. 

What,  then,  are  the  cau^es  of  cur  firm 
and  sincere  cordiality?  Your  Excellency,  ptr- 
sonally.  Is  giving  me  the  best  reply  to  this 
Inquiry. 

In  effect,  neither  Y  ur  Excellency  nor  I 
believe  in  negative  memories,  because  we 
both  place  our  ht)pe  in  the  soundness  of  prin- 
ciples, in  the  perfectablllty  of  men.  and  In 
the  constructive  capacity  of  Ideals. 

NO     FOREIGN     MODEL    FOR     CNITEO    STATES 

You  fvirnlsh  us  with  an  eloquent  witness 
of  a  similar  capacity  of  the  spurt  which  for 
some  years  has  guided  your  country  and 
which  has  led  It  to  strengthen  by  all  possi- 
ble means  the  generous  system-  of  equ.ility 
and  Independence  In  this  process — which 
owes  so  much  to  your  abllty  as  a  leader — 
the  United  States  has  not  been  obliged  to 
setk  a  foreign  model. 

In  order  to  feel  that  your  true  greatness  Is 
not  based  upon  dominance  but  rather  upon 
the  resjject  of  sovereignties  and  on  harmony 
under  the  law.  it  was  sufTlcient  for  you  to  re- 
turn  with   precision    to    the   lesson  of   your 


greatest  heroes  Wajhington.  Jeflerson.  and 
Lincoln  are  present  In  the  current  decisions 
of  your  country.  And  among  your  oth-r 
claims  to  fame.  Your  Excellency  undoubtedly 
possesses  that  of  havlni?  infli-xibly  fot:ght  to 
apply  to  the  relations  bciwccn  the  countries 
of  this  hemisphere  the  teachings  of  the  la- 
mous  liberators. 

Mexico  will  never  forget  your  participa- 
tion In  the  structure  of  that  new  American 
policy  which,  because  It  Is  8t>  much  in  agree- 
ment with  our  national  purpose,  we  could 
wiU^GUt  boastfulness  proclaim  as  ours. 
Good  neighbors  Good  friends  That  is  what 
we  hav«  always  wished  to  t>e  for  all  the 
peoples   of   the   earth 

It  was  certainly  not  hatred  which  causes  us 
to  enter  the  war  In  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Nor  was  It  a  petty  interest  In  possible  practi- 
cal advantrges.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
any  struggle  la  strenuous  and  that  nothing 
durable  can  b«  created  without  constancy  In 
privations  and  without  steadfastness  and  se- 
verity in  sacriflce. 

With  the  same  clarity  we  know  the  only 
conquests  w^ich  the  United  Nations  will  ob- 
tain will  be  the  moral  conquests  of  dignity 
in  thought,  of  autonomy  In  conduct,  and  of 
the  overthrowing  of  might  by  right  And 
Your  Excellency  understands  all  this  espe- 
cially well,  you  to  whom— as  the  champion 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter— there  is  reserved  a 
transcendenul  role  In  this  time  of  unprece- 
dented Importance 

Our  countries  do  not  wish  for  a  mere  stra- 
tegic truce  obtained  simply  so  that  the  world 
may  again  tomorrow  fall  Into  the  same  old 
faults  of  ambition,  of  Imperialism,  of  iniquity, 
and  of  sordid  privilege. 

DHSIRE  FBEEOOM  FROM  THREATS 

We  desire  to  live  together  free  of  the  per- 
petual threats  which  derive  from  those  who 
seek  supremacy  Free  from  the  supremacy 
In  the  domestic  field  which— as  we  were  able 
to  note  during  the  period  In  which  this  war 
was  prepared— led  ceitaln  elements  to  place 
their  class  interests  above  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  group.  And  free  from  the  supremacy 
In  the  foreign  field,  the  constant  results  of 
wh'ch  are  violence,  death,  and  the  ruin  of 
culture. 

In  order  to  bring  about  such  a  living  to- 
gether, we  must  above  all  destroy  the  ma- 
chinery of  barbarism  constructed  by  the  dic- 
tators. Circumstances  will  determine  for 
each  one  of  us  the  degree  of  direct  participa- 
tion in  active  combat  which  this  obligation 
may  warrant.  But  there  Is  one  thing  which 
Is  In  reach  of  all;  the  carrying  on  of  the 
ficht  Immediately  at  home  against  those  evlla 
which  offend  and  concern  us  In  others. 

A  campaign  of  such  universal  extension  Is 
not  won  alone  in  the  trenches  of  the  enemy. 
It  Is  also  won  at  home  through  greater  unity, 
through  more  work,  through  greater  produc- 
tion, and  through  the  benefit  of  pure  democ- 
racy in  which  cur  brothers,  our  comrades, 
and  even  our  enemies  may  discover  a  promise 
capable  of  giving  to  their  lives  a  better  con- 
tent. 

The  difBcultles  with  which  we  will  tx  con- 
fronted will  be  very  great.  I  recognize  It. 
However,  the  energies  of  the  people  who  are 
fighting  against  Nazi  fa.sclsm  and  the  honesty 
of  the  statesmen  who  direct  therr  are  high 
pledges  that  the  faith  of  which  I  speak  will 
not  be  destroyed  In  the  deliberations  over  the 
peace. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  the  work  cf  the 
post-war  period  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
are  placed  In  a  situation  of  undeniable  possi- 
bilities and  obligations.  Geography  has  made 
of  us  a  natural  bridge  of  conciliation  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Saxon  cultures  of  the  con- 
tinent. If  there  Is  any  place  where  the  thesis 
of  the  good  neighborhood  may  be  proved  with 
efBcacy.  !t  Is  rl^ht  here  In  the  Juxtaposuica 
of  these  lands. 


EXAMPLE    FOR    AIL    AMERICA 

Our  successes  and  our  errors  will  hare  In 
the  luture  a  tremrndous  significance,  l>e- 
cauje  Uiey  will  not  represent  only  the  suc- 
cesses or  failures  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  but  ratl.er  an  example,  a  stimulus  or  a 
deception  for  all  America  ThTe  Is  our  pri- 
mary re-p<insibill'y.  And  thus  there  can  t>est 
b«-  appreciated  the  u.'^fulness  of  these  Inter- 
views which  permit  us  to  consider  at  close 
range  cur  problems  and  try  to  solve  them 
With    the    b?8i    and    clearest    uno  rstanding. 

You  have  been  witness  of  tlie  euihufcias^m 
with  wliich  my  fellow  countrymen  have  as- 
.sumed  the  burden  assigned  to  them  by  these 
virile  times  both  in  the  cariyln.g  out  of  mili- 
tary service  and  in  the  multiple  actlTlttes  re- 
qtlired  by  the  mdustri  il  aiui  npiicultural  mo- 
bUlratlon  r.f  the  country  At  this  table  ycu 
see  gathered  together  diverse  representatives 
of  a  parilcularly  enthusiastic  and  hard-woik- 
ing  region.  The  other  regions  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  have  also  united  In  the  rhythm 
Of  a  production  which  is  continually  fur- 
nishing a  quantity  of  aid  to  the  arsenal  of 
Allied   production. 

Within  the  same  spirit  our  workmen,  every 
dav  In  greater  numbers,  are  going  to  the  fields 
of  the  United  States  to  lend  their  assistance 
In  tasks  which  for  Uie  time  l>eing  h;ive  had 
to  be  abandoned  by  farmers  who  have  been 
drafted.  This  assistance,  which  Is  being  co- 
ordinated With  North  American  mobilization 
Ij. — In  addition  to  a  symbol  In  which  we  tm- 
derstand  the  duties  of  reciprocal  aid  between 
I>eoples — a  d«  monstratlon  of  the  suong  will 
which  anlnifues  us. 

For  my  part  I  am  glad  to  express  to  you  the 
admiration  with  which  we  in  Mexico  observe 
the  prodigious  effort  being  made  by  your 
country  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  your  young  men  have 
rushed  to  battle  areas  and  their  bravery  In 
offering  their  lives  for  the  redemption  of  the 
oppressed  awake  In  us  an  attstere  and  conti- 
nental pride. 

At  the  same  time  I  congratulate  myself  on 
this  opportunity  of  shaking  Uie  hand  of  a 
loyal  friend  I  repeat  to  you,  Mr  President, 
together  with  the  sentiments  of  solidarity  of 
my  country  and  our  wish  for  the  success  of 
our  common  C''U!»e.  the  desire  that  the  rela- 
tions between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
of  America  may  develop— always— along  the 
channels  of  mutual  esteem  and  unceasing 
devotion  to  liberty. 

BoosrvjXTS  Response 

Your  Excellency's  friendly  and  cordial  ex- 
pressions add  to  the  very  great  pleasure  which 
I  feel  at  being  here  on  Mexican  soil. 

It  Ls  an  amazing  thing  to  have  to  realize 
that  nearly  34  years  have  passed  since  the 
Chief  Executives  of  otir  two  nations  have 
met  face  to  face.  I  hope  In  the  days  to  come 
every  Mexican  and  every  American  President 
will  feel  at  m>erty  U)  visit  each  other  just  as 
neighbors  visit  each  other— just  as  neighbors 
talk  things  over  and  get  to  know  each  other 
better. 

Oiu  two  countries  owe  their  independence 
to  the  fact  that  your  ancestors  and  mine  held 
the  same  trtiths  to  be  worth  fighting  a:id 
dying  for.  Hidalgo  and  Juarez  were  men  of 
the  same  stamp  as  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son. It  was.  therefore,  inevitable  Uiat  our 
two  countries  should  find  themselves  alined 
together  in  the  great  struggle  which  is  being 
fought  tcday  to  determine  whether  this  shall 
be  a  free  or  a  slave  world 

The  attacks  of  the  Axis  Powers  duilng 
the  past  few  years  against  our  common 
heritage  as  freemen  culminated  in  the  un- 
speakable and  unprovoked  aegre^slon  of  De- 
cember 7,  1941  and  May  14.  1942.  and  the 
shedding  of  blocxl  on  those  dates  of  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtcs  and  of  Mexico  alike. 

Those  attackfc  did  not  find  the  Western 
Hemisphere    unprepared.     The    21    free    re- 


pubiics  of  the  Americas  during  the  past  10 
years  have  devised  a  system  of  International 
co<.-pt  ration  which  has  become  a  great  bul- 
wark In  Uie  defense  of  our  heritage  and  our 
future.  That  system.  wh>i6e  strcuk'th  Is  now 
evident  to  the  most  skeptical.  Is  based  prl- 
ni.vrily  up<ni  a  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
force  and  the  enshrining  of  international  Jus- 
tice and  n.utual  respect  as  the  governing  rule 
of  conduct  by  all  nations. 

MEXICX)'S    RULE    IS    KMPHASIVT:D 

In  the  forging  of  that  new  International 
policy  the  role  of  Mexico  has  been  outstand- 
ing. Mexican  Presidents  and  Foreign  Min- 
isters have  appreciaUd  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  with  which  we  arc-  now  confronted 
at  a  time  when  nations  much  closer  to  the 
focus  of  Infe.  tk<n  were  blind. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  the  measures  which  Uie 
statesmen  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  other  American  Republics  have 
adopted  at  Inter- American  gatneiiiigs  dur.ng 
rectut  year?  has  V-een  amply  demonstrated. 
They  have  tuccecdid  because  they  have  been 
placed  in  effect  iu>t  only  by  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  but  by  all  except  one  of  the 
other  American  republics. 

You  and  I.  Mr.  President,  as  Commanders 

In  Chief  of  our  respective  armed  forces,  have 
been  able  to  concert  measures  for  common 
defense.  The  harmony  and  mutual  confi- 
dence which  has^  prevailed  between  our 
armies  and  navies  Is  beyond  praise.  Broth- 
erhood  in   arms  has  been  established. 

The  determination  of  the  Mexican  people 
and  of  their  leaders  has  led  to  production 
on  an  all-out  basis  of  strategic  find  vital  ma- 
terials so  necessary  to  the  forging  of  U\e 
weapons  destined  to  compass  the  final  over- 
throw of  our  common  foe.  In  this  great  city 
of  Monterrey,  1  have  been  m^t  impressed 
with  Uie  tingle-niinded  purpose  with  which 
all  the  forces  of  production  are  Joined  to- 
[   gether  in  the  war  effort. 

And  Mexican  farm  workers  brought  to  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment between  our  two  governments,  the 
terms  of  which  are  fully  consonant  with  the 
social  obJecUve  we  cherisn  together,  are  con- 
tributing their  skill  and  their  toll  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vlUlly  needed  food. 

IDEA  EXCHANGE  IMPORTANT 
Not  Ics  important  than  the  military  coop- 
eration ard  the  supplies  needed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  respecUve  economl.-fl  has  been 
the  exchange  of  those  Ideas  and  of  those 
moral  values  which  give  life  and  significance 
to  the  tremendous  effort  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world.  We  In  the  United  States  have 
li-tened  with  admiration  and  profit  to  your 
ctatements  and  addresj^es.  Mr  Pres'dent.  and 
to  thoee  of  your  dt'tlnguished  Foreign  Min- 
ister. We  have  gained  Inspiration  and 
strength   from  vour  words. 

In  the  shfiplng  of  a  common  victory  our 
peoples  are  finding  that  they  have  common 
B^pratlors  They  can  work  together  for  a 
common  objective.  Let  us  nevar  lose  our  hold 
upon  that  truth.  It  contain*  within  It  the 
secret  of  future  happiness  and  prosperity  for 
all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  our  unfortified 
border .  ,  ^ 

Let  us  make  sure  that  when  our  victory  Is 
won.  when  the  forces  of  evil  surrender— and 
that  surrender  shall  be  unconditional— then 
we  with  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same 
united  courage,  will  face  the  task  of  the 
building  of  a  better  world. 

There  is  much  work  stUl  to  be  done  by  men 
of  good  will  on  both  sides  of  our  border.  The 
great  Mexican  people  have  their  feet  set  upon 
a  path  cf  ever  greater  progre^.  so  that  each 
citizen  mav  enjoy  the  preateet  pofslble  meas- 
ure of  security  and  opportunity.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  my  coun- 
trymen are  ready  to  conUibute  to  that 
progress. 

We  recognize  a  mutual  Interdependence  of 
our  Joint  resources.    We  know  that  Mexico  • 


resources  will  t>c  developed  for  the  conunon 
good  of  humanity  We  know  that  the  day  of 
the  eKploilation  of  the  resource*  and  Uu-  peo- 
ple  of    one   country   for    Uic    benefit    of    any 

group  in  another  country    is  tiefitniely  ever. 

STRESSES  INTERBtrrNrFNCt 

It  Is  time  that  every  citizen  In  every  one  of 
the  American  repvibilcs  recof;nize»  that  the 
giKvci-neik-bbor  policy  means  that  haim  to 
one  republic  means  harm  to  evi-;y  republic 
We  have  all  of  us  reco^nlz^'d  the  prlncip'.e  of 
Ir-rioperder.ce  It  Is  time  thiit  we  recpnlze 
als<j  the  privilege  of  Interdejx  ndence— one 
upon  aiu.ther. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  my  hope  that  In  the  ex- 
pansion cf  cur  conunon  efTort  In  this  wai  and 
In  tlie  peace  to  follow  we  will  again  have 
occasion  for  friendly  consuliatiui  in  order 
further  to  promote  tiie  tl  iest  understanding 
and  continued  unity  of  purpc^se  between  our 
two  peoples 

We  hav*  achieved  close  undpr- tandmg  and 
unity  of  purpose.  I  am  i-riiteful  to.  ycu.  Mr. 
President,  and  to  the  Mexican  pe  pie  fcr  tills 
opjxjrtunity  to  meet  yi  u  on  Mexican  soil  and 
to  call  you  friends. 

You  and  1  are  breaking  an  )th>r  precedent. 
Let  thete  meetings  betwixn  PrcMdents  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  iccur  again 
and  again  and  again 


Igncring  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or   NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker ,  I  say  de- 
liberately, tliat  not  oiiiy  llie  executive 
brand!  of  our  Government  but  you  the 
legislative,  as  well  as  \.he  judicial  branch, 
are  out  of  step  with  publ.c  sentiment  ar.d 
public  opinion.  The  people  oemand  that 
all  three  branches  of  their  Govemmmt 
once  more  respect  the  Con.stitution. 
They  demand  that  each  of  the.se 
branches  funr  lion  in  it.s  own  parti< mar 
sphere.  Tliey  re.sent  any  encroachment 
of  one  branch  upon  the  other.  1  hey  de- 
mand the  abolishment  of  government  by 
bureaucracy. 

The  pi'ople  are  pettlni:  tired  of  being 
bossed  and  bulldozed  by  the  little  auto- 
crats in  the  various  set-ups  throughout 
the  Nation.  Many  of  these  act  not  only 
without  aulhuiity  of  law  but  in  violation 
of  law  and  the  Constitution.  The  time 
has  come  ulien  the  executive,  the  legis- 
lative, find  judicial  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment mn-st  remember  that  war  does 
not  abrogate  the  Constitution.  The 
time  has  come  when  ofiBcial  Washington 
must  again  respect  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  made  pursuant  to  itii  provi- 
sions. 

We  all  know  that  in  time  of  war  the 
military  arm  must  have  full  and  com- 
plete control  of  military  operations,  but 
a  declaration  of  war  does  not  abolish 
Ccngre.ss — nor  abrofute  the  Nation's 
laws.  Congress  should  still  shape  the 
policies  that  govern  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. The  people  demand  that  Con- 
gress accept  its  re.'-ponsibilities — thai  it 
once  more  write  the  Nation's  laAS. 
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wltn  no  aavcriising  ccnncctlon  whatsoever.       i    turn    w.in   precision    to    me   icssou   oi    yjur    i    oi  vnese  lanaa. 
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We  should  view  with  suspicion  any  bill 
handed  to  us  by  any  bureaucratic  de- 
partment. No  department  siiould  be  al- 
lowed to  u.su?p  lem.slative  power.  No  de- 
puriment  .should  be  allowed  to  function 
In  \i'-latlon  of  the  Con.stitution.  In  a 
democracy  at  war  the  people  are  all 
eciualiy  pa«er  for  victory,  but  they  will 
not  .surrender  tl^.nr  Con.'Uitution.  or  their 
lorm  of  ^iovernmcnt.  Th-.-y  deny  that  a, 
democracy  cannot  win  u  war.  They  pro- 
cliiim  tliat  It  i.s  only  becau.se  we  were  a 
(i<-niotracy  that  we  have  won  our  war.s 
in  the  past.  Th.at  It  is  only  because  we 
are  a  democracy  that  we  are  going  to 
win  thi.s  oiie. 

It  I.s  not  necessary  Uj  sin  render  our  in- 
tellect in  order  to  win  ih.is  war.  It  i.s  not 
necessary  to  b*'( ome  re^;imented  serfs  In 
order  to  win.  We  have  had  wars  before 
and  we  did  nut  surrender  out  liberty 
thefi.  and  we  are  not  Komx  to  do  it  now. 
Willie  our  .son.s  are  winniOK  the  war  on 
forelKn  battlefleUis,  we  must  protect  their 
democracy  at  home.  We  must  not  sur- 
render and  permit  the  esfabll.shm»tU  of 
a  bureaucr  itic  Kovernment. 

We  must  forever  be  on  our  guard.  The 
greed  for  power — bureaucracy — is  more 
daiiL'erous  than  tlu  ^:rt'ed  for  money. 
We  must  never  surrender  the  rlRht  to 
think  out  'oud.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  of  our  avenues  of  publicity  are  now 
more  or  less  under  the  control  of  offltial 
Washington,  we  must  in.sist  upon  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press — freedom  of 
conscience.  We  must  Rive  constructive 
criticism  whenf\er  and  wherever  it  is 
needed. 

Consre.ss  has  Riven  too  many  blank 
checks  to  the  Executive  and  through  it 
to  the  bureaucracy.  The  chickens  of  this 
legislation  have  now  come  home  to  roo.>t. 
Tlie  one-man-made  laws  made  under 
the-e  blank  cliecks  by  Executive  orders 
and  administrative  edicts,  from  January 
3  to  April  2  consist  of  4.223  i)aKes  While 
the  Conor E.<:<;ioN^L  Rri<iRn  for  the  same 
period,  winch  contains  all  the  speeches  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  consists  of  only 
2  948  paRcs.  The  time  has  arrived  for 
thi.^  Congres.s  to  abolish  this  unconsti- 
tutional method  o(  Government. 

In  recent  years  ail  three  branches  of 
our  Government  h:ive  flaunted  the  Con- 
stitution. They  tiave  attempted,  through 
Executive  and  adnnnisiralne  orders,  to 
Impase  upon  our  people  unconstitutional 
resfriotions  and  n  quirements.  They 
have  "lade  p;>ople  dishonest,  if  it  Is  dis- 
honest to  violate  an  Executive  o.der.  or 
an  admini."=;iative  edict,  made  without 
authority  of  lav.-,  or  made  in  violation  of 
tx^th  law  and  the  Constitution.  The  Ig- 
norance of  bureaucracy  is  responsible 
for  tlie  black  maike'->. 

A-s  umin^  to  act  under  the  authority 
of  the  interstate  commer'-e  clause  o'  the 
Constitution  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
press  under  the  pressure  of  th.e  Dep.ut- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  pa.ssed  Public  Law 
No.  74  and  sections  331  to  339,  inclusive, 
of  the  Aci'cultura;  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended.  Under  these  laws,  if  consti- 
tutional, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
control  the  number  of  acres  planted  to 
wheat  on  ivery  farm 

He  can  compel  tiie  farmer  to  plow- 
Under  wheat  planted  8  months  before  the 
Uw  was  passed  Tlv.s  just  becau.se  .some 
bureaucrat  m  the  Depaitment  of  Agri- 


culture thinks  the  farmer  planted  too 
much.  Under  these  laws,  the  farmer 
who  failed  to  destroy  his  crop  wa.''  penal- 
ized i^  cents  a  bushel  for  1941  and  57 
cents  for  1942  on  .so-called  excess  wheat. 
Tlie  limit  of  the  penalty  is  prescrib«'d  by 
Congress.  Il  is  fixed  at  50  pt-rcent  of  the 
loan  value. 

If  Congress  can  penalize  a  farmer  49 
cents  or  57  cents  a  bushel  for  raising 
wheat,  then  It  can  penalize  him  $1  or 
$100  a  bushel.  Once  grant  the  author- 
ity, then  the  .sky  is  the  limit. 

It  IS  true  that  in  the  Filburn  ca.se  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  give  Filburn  any 
relief.  It  did.  however,  not  hold  these 
laws  constr.ulional.  In  that  case  Mr. 
Filburn  permitted  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  virtually  stipulate  him  out 
of  Court.  It  was  stipulated  that,  but  for 
the.se  laws  the  farmer  would  have  re- 
ceived only  40  cents  a  bushel  for  his 
wheat,  whereas  because  of  them  he  re- 
ceived $1  16.  This  stipulation  was  incor- 
rect and  untrue  at  both  ends. 

The  world  market  during  the  period 
that  Mr.  Filburn  s  vvlieat  was  raised  was 
not  40  cents  a  bushel  but  considerably 
higher.  It  wa.s  around  iV2  cents  a  bushel 
at  Winnipeg,  an  exporting  country,  and 
around  90  to  1)5  cents  a  bushel  at  Liver- 
pool. The  market  price  in  the  United 
States  was  around  85  cents  a  bushel,  not 
$1  16.  The.se  laws  did  not  rai.se  the  price 
of  wheat,  but.  if  anything,  kept  it  down. 

It  is  true  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
in  that  case  contains  (iani;erous  dictum, 
but  the  decision  itself  disposes  of  the 
ca.se  by  saying  in  substance  that  Mr.  Fil- 
burn having  received  benefits  under  the 
act  could  not  question  its  constitution- 
ality. 

The  Court  says: 

Wliether  the  subject  of  the  regulation  In 
qucttion  was  production,  consumption,  or 
marketing  Is.  therefore,  not  material  for 
purpo^e.s  of  deciding  the  question  of  Federal 
power  belore  us.  That  an  activity  Is  of  local 
character  may  help  in  a  doubtful  case  to  de- 
termine whether  Congress  Intended  to  reucb 
It 

The  same  consideration  might  help  In  de- 
teimUung  whether  In  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional action  It  would  be  permissible  tor 
the  State  to  exert  lla  power  on  the  subject 
matter,  even  though  In  so  doing  It  to  some 
degree  affected   Interstate  commerce 

But  even  U  appellant's  activity  be  local 
thijugh  It  may  not  be  regarded  as  ct)mmerce. 
It  may  still,  whatever  Its  nature,  be  reached 
by  Congress  if  It  exerts  a  subsUntlaJ  eco- 
nomic effect  on  Interstate  commerce  and  this 
Irrespective  of  whether  such  effect  Is  what 
might  at  some  earlier  time  have  been  defined 
as  direct  or  Indirect. 

If  that  definition  Is  accepted,  then,  the 
Svipreme  Court  has  rewritten  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  to  mean  not  only 
all  commerce  t^nween  the  States  and 
foreiu-n  nations,  but  all  local  commerce 
within  a  State.  If  lliat  is  constitutional 
then  there  is  nothing  to  the  Constitution 
except  the  interstate  commerce  clause. 
Then  all  ihe  rest  of  the  Constitution  is 
mere  nuanincle.-ss  verbiage.  Such  a  con- 
struction cannot  be  put  upon  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  by  anyone  who 
can  read  and  understand  Ent'lish. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  Constitu- 
tion.    The  Constitution  says: 

Congrrss  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate 
cimmerre  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 


The  word  "amon:;  '  means  commerce 
between  States.  It  does  not  mean  com- 
merce within  a  State.  "Among  the  sev- 
eral States"  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
has  the  right  to  regulate  the  commerce 
within  a  State  which  is  purely  local.  Il 
surely  does  not  mean  that  Congress  can 
tell  the  farmer  what  he  may  eat  and 
what  he  may  not  eat.  Any  decision  of 
any  court  that  holds  to  the  contrary  is 
an  unconstitutional  decision. 

No  Member  on  this  floor  has  a  higher 
regard  for  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  than  I  have.  I  consider  them 
men  of  extraordinary  legal  ability.  I 
do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  language 
in  the  Filburn  ca.se  is  their  matured 
judgment.  The  Con.'-titution  is  not  the 
President  nor  is  the  President  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  the  document  of  "we 
the  people"  and  they  alone  can  alter  or 
amend  it.  Congres.s  cannot  abrogate  it 
nor  should  a  court  misconstrue  it.  This 
is  not  permissible  even  in  period>  of  great 
inertia.  The  Inertia  may  after  all  be 
common  horse  sense. 

The  subject  matter  involved  In  these 
laws  is  of  great  public  concern  and  in- 
terest. They  are  national  in  scope  and 
affect  the  agricultural  activities  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers.  They  endanger  the 
Nations  food  supply.  They  involve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  penalties,  which  have 
been  and  are  being  unlawfully  collected 
under  an  unconstitutional  law. 

These  laws  attempt  to  control  Intra- 
state ajtricultural  activities  and  produc- 
tion under  the  gui.se  of  regulating  inter- 
state commerce.  They  do  not  deal  with 
interstate  commerce,  ncr  even  with  in- 
trastate commerce,  as  such,  but  deal 
solely  and  exclusively  with  intrastate 
production  of  wheat  and  farming  activi- 
ties. 

Their  aim  is  the  control  and  curtail- 
ment of  the  production.  They  do  not 
operate  on  interstate  commerce,  but  aim 
to  control  the  farming  act  ities  of  the 
farmer  him.self.  They  inv:  .■-  the  rights 
of  the  State,  attempting  to  regulate  its 
Internal  affairs;  they  in\ade  the  private 
home  of  the  farmer  within  the  State  by 
directing  him  as  to  what  he  may  produce 
and  what  he  may  not  produce.  These 
laws  were  written  by  the  bureaucrats  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Con- 
gress did  not  write  them,  but  a  submis- 
sive Congress  passed  them. 

If  finally  held  constitutional,  they  will 
divide  and  set  community  against  com- 
munity. State  against  State,  and  section 
against  .section.  They  may  be  the  rock 
upon  which  the  si.sterhood  of  48  States 
will  ultimately  j>erish. 

These  laws  do  not  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  but  in  fact,  interfere  with, 
hinder,  and  tend  to  destroy  commerce. 
They  attempt  to  control  intranstate  pro- 
duction and  intrastate  farming  activi- 
ties. They  curtailed  and  restricted  the 
production  of  an  essential  food  product, 
wheat,  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  They  cannot  be 
sustained  as  constitutional  under  any 
previous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  are  not  constitutional,  the  Filburn 
case  notwithstanding. 

It  mu.>t  be  clear  that  these  acts  do  not 
only  interfere  with  interstate  commerce.  ' 
but  tend  to  destroy  it.    If  I  rai^e  10  sheep 
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ard  my  family  consum*^  5  and  I  sell  5, 
tl:--n  there  are  5  for  intra-  or  interstate 
commerce,  but  if  I  am  compelled  to 
reduce  tlie  number  of  sheep  I  raise  to  5. 
then  1  have  destroyed  the  commerce  in 
U^e  other  5  be  it  Stat*'  or  interstate. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  if  I  raise  100 
bu.shels  of  wheat  and  ny  family  con- 
sumes 50.  that  then  I  ha\  e  50  bushels  for 
commerce,  but  if  I  am  restricted  to  only 
60  bushels,  then  I  have  none  whatever 
lor  either  State  or  interstate  commerce. 
These  facts  are  so  5f»lf-e\ident  tliat  they 
need  no  further  explanation.  It  is 
partly  because  of  this  interference  with 
the  production  of  the  Nation's  food  sup- 
ply that  there  Is  darwjcr  of  hunger  and 
want  in  the  land  of  plenty. 

If  these  act.s  are  consiiiutional,  then 
Congress  can  prohibit  a  per.son  from 
making  a  single  lead  pencil  and  cither 
using  It  him.self,  or  giving  it  to  his  wife 
a.s  a  birthday  pr^-^ent  Then  Congress 
can  dirtrt  the  numb<'r  of  eggs  tliat  a  hen 
if,  allowed  to  lay  per  we<k.  It  can  com- 
p*l  the  farmer  to  dispo.se  of,  or  give  to 
the  Secretary  of  AKriculture.  any  hen 
that  lays  more  than  three  eggs  per  week. 
This,  because  .some  lead  ix^ncils  and  some 
egcs  do  enter  interstate  commerce. 

If  this  law  is  constitutional,  then  a 
farmer's  wife  who  raises  sheep,  shears 
the  wool  from  their  backs,  .spins  the  wool 
on  an  old  spinning  wheel,  knits  the  yarn 
into  a  sweater,  can  be  told  by  Congress 
that  she  cannot  wear  the  sweater,  but 
.she  mast  cive  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  store  it  or  el.se  she   will   be 

penalized. 

If  this  law  is  constitutional,  then  Con- 
gress can  prohibit  any  farmer  from  rais- 
ing any  wheat  and  usin?  it  for  his  own 
family  and  his  own  livestock.  Then 
Congress  can  provide  that  a  farmer  with 
10  children  could  be  prohibited  from 
milking  and  keeptng  more  than  1  cow 
and  if  he  keeps  and  milks  2,  then  the 
Government  will  have  a  lien  on  all  the 
milk  until  he  pays  a  penalty,  which 
amounts  to  conflscaUon.  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Acriculture. 

I  repeat  Uiat  if  this  law  is  constitu- 
tional, then,  since  some  human  beings, 
under  certain  circumstances,  become 
interstate  commerce.  Congress  can  pass 
an  act  limiting  the  number  of  babies 
that  a  farm  family  Is  allowed  to  raise. 
It  can  say  that  any  farm  family  that 
raises  over  four  babies  shall  be  fined 
$1,000  unle^  tliey  give  one  of  them  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  then  if 
the  fifth  baby  comes  along,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  have  a  lien  on  all  five  children  until 
the  penalty  is  paid. 

Absurd  as  this  may  seem,  that  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  laws  that  Congress 
passed  under  the  pressure  of  the  bureau- 
cracy in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Under  these  laws  the  Department  at- 
tempted to  penalize  the  farmer  for  rais- 
inc  wheat  for  seed.  fe(xl,  or  for  his  fam- 
ily's con-'-umptmn  It  makes  that  a 
cnme  whicli  is  a  viruie.  it  attempts  to 
penalize  and  punish  the  farmer  for  feed- 
ing the  Nation. 

In  fact  these  acts  do  not  attempt  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce.  It  is 
their  .purpose  to  curtail  interstate  com- 
merce ot  domeiiic  wlieat.    It  aii^mpts 


to  brine  about  this  result  not  by  rcsulat- 
mc  interstate  comn^erce.  but  by  con- 
trolling acres  of  production.  Surelv  an 
acre  of  land  cannot  be  made  the  subject 
of  repulating  interstate  commerce.  The 
acre  itself  does  not  walk  across  boundary 
lines.  It  i>  true  that  some  of  its  soil 
occasionally  takes  an  inter.state  cxcur- 
si'tn  in  a  du-st  storm,  but  as  far  as  we 
know  the  Depaitment  of  .ATirulture  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  reguUiie  that. 

Congress  cannot  lecaKy  annihilaU  the 
Constitution — the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land — under  the  guise  of  proceeding 
under  the  interstate  commerce  clause. 
We  submit  that  both  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  kouv  to  the  extreme  limit  in 
that  direction.  I'he  time  has  artived  for 
the  p«'ndulum  to  return. 

Not  p\en  the  mistaken  notions  of  ne- 
cessity, of  surpluses,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  can  annul  the  Con.stitu- 
tion.  Tlic  people  alone  can  alter  that  in- 
strument. It  is  not  lor  Congress  or  the 
courts  to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
reading  .something  into  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  that  is  not  there. 

Tlie  bounds  of  the  whole  Constitution 
must  be  respected.  One  part,  or  one 
clause,  must  not  he  used  as  an  excuse 
to  annihilate  every  other  part  of  the 
instrument.  The  Constitution  must  be 
n  ad,  interpreted,  and  upheld  as  a  whole. 
The  whole  instrument  is  flexible,  to  be 
.sure,  but  it  is  not  self-destructive.  It 
does  not  contain  the  germ— a  clause — 
for  its  own  anniliilation. 

If  Congress  can  punish  a  farmer  for 
planting  wheat  8  months  before  the  law 
is  pa-s.sed.  by  penalizing  him,  then  it  can 
also  punish  him  by  putting  him  in  jail. 
Then  the  depree  of  punishment  is  in  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  Neither  can  Con- 
gress make  the  planting  of  wheat,  or 
fanning  op>erations,  entirely  within  a 
State,  an  unlawful  or  criminal  act.  This 
is  beyond  its  constitutional  power. 

Tlie  framers  of  our  Constitution  pro- 
hibited Congress  from  giving  one  State 
preference  over  another.  Each  State  is 
free  to  compete  with  every  other  State  in 
industry,  in  agriculture,  and  in  manufac- 
ture. As  far  as  intrastate  activities  are 
concerned,  no  State  can  be  limited,  re- 
.strained.  or  discriminated  against  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Yet  the  laws  here  imcier  consideration 
would  freeze  production  of  wheat  in  each 
Slate.  This,  in  accordance  with  its  past 
production.  IL  in  fact  says  to  the  State 
of  Vermont  and  to  other  States:  "You 
cannot,  in  the  future,  produce  much 
wheat  because  you  have  never  produced 
much  before."  li  Congress  can  do  this, 
then  it  can  do  also  the  opposite,  and  say 
to  Uie  State  of  Kansas:  "You  have  pro- 
duced enough  w  r.eai  in  the  past,  you  can- 
not produce  it  in  the  future." 

If  Congress  can  do  this  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  then  it  can  do  it  was  every  other 
agricultural  conimcdity  or  manufactured 
article.  Admit  this  doctrine  and  con- 
stitutional government  ceases  to  exist. 

The  laws  here  in  question  deny  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several 
States.  Tliey  attempt  to  freeze  a  certain 
class  of  citizciLs  in  a  certain  business, 
farming,  into  a  status  quo.  The  citizens 
of  each  Stale  have  a  right  to  compeU 


with  the  ciii? -ns  of  every  other  State  in 
the  production  of  agiicultural  prtxlucts. 
That  nglii  cannot  tv  taken  away  from 
Uiem.  consiiiui-ionally,  by  Congress. 

The  citiaens  of  each  Stale  have  a  right 
to  change  their  vt:ial;on  or  cx-cupaiion 
from  one  to  anoUier  within  the  State 
without  a-skm-;  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  his  permission  To  hold  other- 
wiM-  is  to  be  intellectually  di.^-honest  with 
ours<'lves  and  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  are  48  State.s  but  one  Nati n 
Ea(  h  of  us  ha.'-  equal  right  to  compete 
with  the  citizens  of  every  olliei  Stale  in 
the  production  of  food  anci  wciillh  We 
have  the  constitutional  right  to  eat  the 
same  or  difTeient  'otKl  without  interfer- 
ence by  the  Department  of  A>  i  ic  ilturr. 
Less  than  20  ix-rrent  of  tlie  (i  000  oao 
farm  families  plant  wheat  in  a  viveii 
year  It  is  not  always  ihe  same  farmer 
who  plant.s  wheat  Atneuliure  is  in  a 
constant  flux  Tlie  kind  of  prc)duits 
grown  by  the  individual  larmer  i  hanues 
from  year  to  year,  deix'ndmg  upon  ci  n- 
dilions  far  beyond  the  control  ul  the  De- 
partment ol  Aericuliure. 

Tlie  laws  complaiiuxi  of  attempt  to 
give  to  a  c!a.ss,  and  lo  a  smail  group  of 
that  class — less  than  one-tenth  of  all  the 
farmers — the  power  to  legislate,  to  put 
into  operation  a  policy  of  restricting  pro- 
duction of  an  es.sential  food  product— 
this  by  a  referendum  vote  of  that  small 
group,  and  yet  binding  ujxn  all  of  us. 
We  submit  that  this  is  not  a  niini.sterial 
power,  but  a  legislative  power.  A  iwwer 
that  afle't-s  the  entii-e  Nation. 

IT  this  can  !>■  done  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, it  can  be  done  in  the  field  of 
manufacture— in  all  industry.  Then 
Congres.v  can  deleuale  to  any  group  the 
power  to  curtail  prixiuciion  by  a  reieren- 
dum  vole.  This  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
welfare  ol  the  Nation,  or  the  want  and 
suffering  of  the  people.  It  can  give  to 
any  group  the  power  to  penalize  and 
imprison  if  its  policy  is  not  followed. 
Such  a  pohcy  is  a  total  strang-er  to  our 
Constitution.  It  is  fortiign  to  our  way  of 
life.    Il  cannot  be  su.stained. 

Certainly  the  production  of  wheat,  on 
ones  own  farm,  entirely  » ithin  one  S'ate, 
cannot  be  prohibited  or  conti  oiled  by  a 
IT^nalty  tax,  under  arry  act  of  Congres.s. 
Yet.  that   is  the  whole  intent   and    pur- 
po.se  of  tlie  ix-nalty  tax.  in  x'ne  acts  here 
under  consideration.    It  is  true  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  do  this  by  subt<-r- 
luge,  in  the  name  of  interstate  commerce. 
The  farmer   cannot  be  classified  occu- 
pationaliy   as  a  dealer  in  inu-rstaie  or 
intrastate  commerce,  or  as  a  dealer  in 
lottery  tickets,  or  adulterated   food,  or 
white  slave  traffic,  or  stolen  automobiles, 
or  kidnape-d  persons.     He  is  engaged  in 
an   honorable  and   lawful  occupation — 
feeding  the  Nation. 

The  49-cent-penalty  tax  amounts  to 
confiscation  of  the  farmers'  wheat.  At  no 
time  since  1930  have  the  farmers  received 
cost  of  production  for  their  wheat.  From 
1930  to  1940  they  received  from  69  to  75 
percent  paiay  prices.  They  fed  the  Na- 
tion at  a  loss.  They  donated  their  serv- 
ices and  tiie  services  of  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  Nation— the  honryed 
words  and  the  camouflage  of  the  Depart- 
ment notwithstanding. 
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Uw  was  pas-'^ed     Tlv.s  just  because  .some 
bureaucrat  in  ib.e  D.-paiimeiit  of  Agri- 


c  immerce  with  foreign   nations,  and   an^.ong 
the  several  Stales,  and  with  the  Indian  tnb.-a. 


only  interfere  with  interstate  commerce, 
but  tend  to  destroy  it.    If  I  raise  10  sheep 
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In  place  of  f,'ivinR  them  a  103-ptTcent    ! 
purity,   or  co.st  of  production.  ConRres.s    j 
ha.s  been  imposed  upon  and  Rave  them  an 
uncon-tituMonal    penalty   tax.    and    the 
265.000   bcllwelhers   on    the   pay    roll   of 
the   Dopartment   of   AKriculture   cannot    | 
contiiuM-  to  fool  u>.    Over  23.000  of  these 
arc-  of  draft  age.    Some  of  lhe^^•  serve  no    , 
vrscful   purpo.se.     They  burn  up  puoline 
and  v.v'.xr  out  tires  in  attemptinR  to  bo.ss 
and  bulldoze  their  fellow  farmers. 

The  laws  here  under  consideration, 
with  a  boldne.s.s  not  heretofore  at- 
tempted in  any  act  of  Congress,  attempt 
to  usurp  the  power  and  riKhts  expressly 
and  absolutely  n  tamed  by  the  people  and 
reserved  to  the  States.  If.  undir  the 
Kui.se  of  interstate  commerce.  Conpress 
can  go  mlo  the  States  and  fine  farmers 
for  raising  wheat  under  a  law.  8  months 
after  the  wheal  had  been  planted,  then 
the  end  of  our  Cim.stitulion  ha.s  arrived. 

These  laws  virtually  malte  a  slave  out 
of  the  farmer.  They  require  him  to  pay 
the  penalty  or  give  the  so-called  excess 
wheat  to  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
nothing.  It  takes  labor  to  produce 
w'neat.  If.  after  it  is  produced,  .some- 
body else  can  take  it.  or  exact  49  cents  a 
bu.shel  from  you  for  rai.sing  it,  it  seems 
to  me  that  constitutes  involuntary 
servitude. 

I  submit  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  di.^re^ard  the  riglits  of  the 
States  and  to  centralize  power  in  Wash- 
ington. I  deny,  most  emphatically,  that 
this  ha.s  been  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

I  .submit  that  the  struggle  in  the  future 
will  be  to  recover  .some  of  those  rights, 
so  reaciily  surrencle:ed  by  ihe  peoj^le  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Pov.er  always 
wants  more  power,  and  we  are  no  excep- 
tion to  ihe  rule,  but  let  us  come  back  to 
the  Const itutu»n 

The  powers  tin*  people  have  given  to  the 
Ceneritl  Go\ernniont  are  named  In  the  Con- 
Blitunoii.  and  nil  not  there  named,  either 
e.xpressly  or  inipiitdly.  are  re.served  to  the 
people  and  cm  bo  exeici.sed  only  by  them 
rr  upon  further  grti.t  trvm  rhe:n  I'li'tcd 
Stati-a  V    WW/iums   i  194  U    S    295  >  . 

I  challenge  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  point  out  to  us  under  what 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  Congress 
has  tlie  rmlit  to  give  to  hmi  the  power 
to  control  and  regulate  the  production 
of  wheat.  No  such  power  exists;  there- 
fore. Congre.ss  cannot  give  it  to  him,  or 
much  less  even  delegate  it  to  him. 

The  States  within  their  spheres  are  as 
Independent  of  the  General  Government 
as  the  General  Government  within  its 
spliere  is  independent  of  fne  States. 
Both  must  respect  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.—Bn/Tj/jyf  on  V.  Day  <11  Wall.  124>. 


The  Food  Blockade 


til 
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Wednesday.  April  21,  1943 

Mr.    BUFFFTT.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  prepared 
by  ni'-  and  signed  by  53  fir.•^t-yoar  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Congressmen, 
dated  April  19.  1943.  addre.vsed  to  the 
President  of  tlie  Unit,  d  States  and  to 
the  Honorable  Win.^ton  Ciiurchill.  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  in  care  of 
Lord  Halifax.  British  Ambassador,  and 
delivered  by  messenger  last  Monday: 

Aprh.   19    1943. 
To  President  Roosevelt  and  "^i.me  Ministe* 

CHUKC  HIl  L 

For  over  1900  year.«<  Easter  has  been  the 
symbol  of  h(  pe  to  tlu>  Christian  pt-oples  of 
the  world  Ea.ster  Day  stands  for  the  faith  of 
humanity  In  n  new  life.  li.  bfins;  born  again. 
But  on  Easter  Day  in  1943  that  hope  will  not 
be  rekindled  for  mllllc;n.s  of  our  Christian 
allies  m  Europe — vinle>s  we  act  now. 

Thi.s  Etster.  America  i.-j  fighting  and  work- 
ing for  a  new  day  In  tiie  world,  an  era  of 
international  eoi;d  will  No  world  of  right- 
eousness ar.d  Justice  can  be  built  of  the 
corpses  of  little  children  Thi.s  tragic  fact  is 
Ignored  In  the  blockade  njjalnst  food. 

Way.s  and  means  are  believed  available  to 
get  food  to  the  millions  of  starving  children 
In  France  Belgium.  H(  Hand.  Poland,  and 
o;h'r  Unitrcl  Nations  South  American  food 
supplies.  Swedish  ships.  banU  balances  of 
these  occupied  countries  here  are  all  repeated 
ready  for  the  task  Swedl^h  and  other  neu- 
trals can  distribute  the  de^teratoly  needed 
food  8Ui>plle8  to  the  children  of  these  helpless 
peoples.  Such  a  program  Wv)uld  be  stepped 
immediately  if  supplies  were  hijacked  by 
the  Na/ls.  Th;  relief  efforts  now  helping 
ptrscken  Cireece  demonstrate  the  merit  of  this 
plan. 

Humanity  demands  that  we  make  this  ef- 
fort. As  Easter  arrives,  let  the  blockade  stone 
be  rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre  of  these 
huigry  little  ones  new  slowly  starving  to 
death  (In  a  typical  French  Industrial  dis- 
trict. 65  percent  of  the  children  are  reported 
already  tuberculous— a  death  sentence  to 
them   unle.ss  we    act   soon  ) 

•Ar.d  whoso  s^h.Ul  receive  one  such  lltt'.e 
child  in  my  name  receiveth  Me      •     •     •" 

These  words  ccme  to  us  frini  the  lips  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  Shall  we  repulse  HI*  plea? 
Amoricas  go<td  faith  will  be  Judged  by  her 
actions  now.  So  wo  plead  f'T  a  decision  that 
Will  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre 
of  these  little  ones,  the  children  of  occupied 
Eurepe. 

Yours  for  mercy. 

Max  Schwabe.  Mls.souri:  Walter  E. 
Brehm.  Ohio;  V'alt  Horan.  Wa.'^h- 
mgton;  Norris  Poulson.  California; 
William  C  Cole.  Mis.soun;  Wat 
Arnold.  Missouri;  Harry  P.  Jeffrey, 
Ohic;  W  P  Elm.-r.  Mi.-soun;  Hen- 
derson H  Carswii.  Ohio;  Edward  O 
McC  )wen.  Ohio;  Brooks  Hays.  Ar- 
k.m.'as.  Chet  Holifteld.  California; 
A  M  Fernandez  New  Mexico;  Fred 
Norr:ian.  Washington;  Daiuel  Elli- 
son. Maryland:  L  H  Gavin.  Penn- 
syivfinia;  Charles  W.  Vursell.  Illi- 
nois Tom  Murray.  Tennessee; 
Mike  Mansfield  Montana;  O  C. 
Fisher.  Texii.'^;  Hubert  S  Ellis.  We.*-! 
Virginia:  William  I.  Troutman. 
Pennsylvania:  CJrant  Furlong. 
Pennsylvania.  Robert  Hale.  Maine; 
Lcroy  John.son.  California;  A.  L. 
Miller.  Nebraska;  J  Glenn  Beall. 
Maryland.  Howard  Butlelt,  Ne- 
bra.ska;  Frank  A  B.irrett.  Wyo- 
mlnj;:  Jay  I.eFevrc.  New  York;  Jo- 
seph Mruk.  New  York;  Homer  A. 
Raniey.  Ohi>'.  M.irKm  T  Bennett. 
Iflsdourl:  HanuU  Compton.  Con- 
necticut; Fred  E  Busbey.  Illinois: 
Walter  H  Judd.  Minnescjta.  Angler 
L.  Gc<.>dwin.  Massachu.setts.  Wini- 
fred Stanley.  New  York;  Lcu:s  E. 
Miller,  Mis.sourl.  Jiimes  H  Mor- 
rison. Louisiana  .flvln  E  O  Kon- 
skl,  Wisconsin.  Charlc-  B    Hueven, 


I<,wa;  Sid  Simpson,  niinols;  B  W. 
Kearney.  New  York;  Harris  EUs- 
wor.h.  Oregon;  Earle  D  Willey. 
Delaware;  John  Phlllliie,  Califor- 
nia; P  W  Griffiths.  Ohio;  Chris- 
tian A  Herter.  Mas.sachusetts;  Hal 
Holmes.  Washington:  Jim  McC<ird. 
Tennessee.  John  P  Newsome.  Ala- 
bama. Gal  D  Johnson.  Illluois. 


Thefti  From  Farmers 
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Wicinisdav.  April  21.  1943 
Mr.      SIMPSON      of      Illinois. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  th'  Record,  and  in  connection 
with  a  bill.  H.  R.  2537,  introduced  by 
me  April  19,  1943.  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Cattle  Theft  Act 
to  all  livestock,  poultry,  and  agricultural 
commodities,  I  include  the  following  ed- 
itorial appearint:  in  the  April  14,  1943. 
issue  of  the  Pike  County  Republican  en- 
titled "Tell  the  Sherifl": 

TELL  THE   SHERIFF 

R  C  Saunders,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural 
Crime  Prevention  In  Illinois,  and  his  assist- 
ant, former  Sheriff  Bell,  of  Winnebago 
County,  were  here  last  week  checking  up  on 
rural  crime  in  Pike  County. 

Here  is  one  of  the  strange  things  they 
found. 

They  found  that  many  Pike  County  faims 
are  being  looted  by  thieves  and  the  farmers 
fall  to  report  the  thefts  to  the  sheriff  or  other 
officers. 

The  men  from  the  State  bureau  went  out 
into  the  country  and  interviewed  four  farm- 
ers who  had  never  reported  any  losses.  They 
fiHind  that  profxerty  had  been  stolen  from 
these  four  farmers  m  the  aggregate  amount 
Of  $900  worth. 

Slid  ti.e  State  officials  to  the  Republican: 
"Ask  your  farmers  to  report  losses  to  ynur 
shenflf  Ju.''-t  as  stx_in  as  they  are  discovered  " 

The  officers,  local  and  State,  cannot  trace 
and  recover  property  that  they  don't  know 
has  been  stolen  With  the  help  of  the  police 
radio  network,  criminals  may  be  apprehended 
and  stolen  goods  recovered  if  farmers  waste 
no  time  in  reporting  thefts. 

Rural  thievery  is  on  the  Increase  It  L< 
runnu.g  into  many  thcusands  of  dollars 
annually  in  Pike  County.  Citizens  must  rally 
and  put  a  stop  to  It. 

Officers  estimate  that  on  Pike  County  s 
3,151  farms  there  Is  more  than  $3.000000 
worth  of  movable  property  that  is  subject  to 
being  carted  off  by  thieves. 

Hogs   are    being   stolen   from   Pike   County 
farms       Hogs    are    being    butchered    on    the 
farms  by  meat  thievts.    The  hogs  are  shinned 
their  carca.sses  cut  up  and  the  cuts  of  meat 
carted  away  by   niglit 

.\  f:irmor  acrn.s.s  the  river  In  Mi.-.sourl  has 
lost  26  head  of  cattle  by  theft.  Livestock  of 
all  kinds  is  t>eing  rustled. 

S.Ud  Mr  Saunders  'We  hear  of  a  cow  beirp 
stolen  and  we  don't  think  as  much  about  it 
as  if  $150  iiad  t>een  stolen.  But  It  amounts 
to  the  .same  thing  " 

The  State  officers,  after  their  brief  survey 
here,  were  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  complete 
check  was  made  of  the  county's  farms.  It 
would  be  found  that  nearly  every  farmer  has 
suffered  loss  of  cne  kind  or  a^oiher  txvux 
thieves   and  rustlers. 


merce  ol  domestic  wheat,    it  aiiempis   |   oi  e<i«,ii 
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Thievery  In  the  opinion  of  the  officers  Is 
Rolnf  to  iiiiiiaH?  ap.dly.  because  of  the 
blark  markets  in  meat. 

They  expect  widespread  rustling  of  livestock 
for  thc^c  llle^al   markets. 

If  you  have  anything  stolen,  tell  the  sheriff. 
Tell  him  now. 


The  Gntbaif  Case 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  VWCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  FTANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  8.  1943.  the  Times-Dispatch,  one  , 
of  the  leading  newspapers  in  Virginia, 
published  an  editorial  on  the  Gin-^burg 
case.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
the  editorial  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

DiaoKDrriNG  vmcinia 

Represent* tire  John  W  Plakwacaw,  of 
Bristol,  apparenUy  L  quit*  proud  ol  himself 
for  his  rabble-rousing  outburst*  against  DaTJd 
Glnsburg,  former  genersl  counsel  of  the  Office 
of  Price  AdmlnlBUatlon.  He  reiterated  re- 
cently that  he  would  apologize  to  no  one  for 
his  attack  on  Mr  Glnsburg  s  draft  record. 
and  he  added:  'T  am  the  one  who  brought 
the  matter  out  In  the  open," 

Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  Virginians  who  are 
humiliated  at  harlng  a  man  capable  of  this 
below-the-belt  attack  on  a  public  official,  as 
a  spo»cesman  for  their  State  In  Washington. 
Mr  Glnsburg  has  his  faults,  no  doubt.  Most 
Of  US  have  them,  even  Representative  Flan- 
NACAN  But  It  has  been  demon.strated,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  persons  that 
David  Glnsburg  was  not  a  draft  dodger:  that 
he  resigned  as  general  counsel  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  saying  specifically  In 
writing  that  he  was  doing  so  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  embarrass  that  agency  or  to  be 
accused  of  dodging  the  draft,  and  that  Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss  Brown  refused  to  accept 
his  resignation  Giruburg  Uislsted  a  short 
time  later  on  resigning  to  accept  a  captaincy 
In  the  Armv.  but  now  he  has  gone  in  as  a 
draftee,  thanks  to  the  pharisalcal  and  self- 
righteous  breast -beating  of   Flannacan   and 

his  Ilk  .     . 

We  are  unable  to  discern  a  single  Irregu- 
larity in  Oinsburg'B  draft  record,  or  anything 
even  mildly  questionable  about  it.  from  be- 
ginning to  end  Just  what  Representative 
Flannacan  thinks  he  is  accomplishing  by 
his  abusive  attac'-*  is  a  mystery.  If  he  want* 
to  put  htmAelf  In  such  a  light  before  the 
people,  we  have  no  particular  objection  But 
when  he  smears  an  Innocent  man  and  there- 
by reflects  on  the  State  of  VlrglnUi,  we  tm 
In  protest. 

On  April  9.  1943. 1  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times-Dispatch,  asking  that 
same  be  published.  On  April  13. 1943,  the 
letter  was  published,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  letter  the  editor  added  a  note.  I 
In-'sert  the  letter  and  the  editor's  note  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  9.  1943. 
To  the  Editob,  Timxs-Dispatch. 

Riclimond,  Va. 
Ui  DtAM.  8a:  While,  my  dear  Editor.  1  will 
not  embaxraas  you  by  asking  what  Influence 
motivated  yoti  in  wrlUng  the  belated  editorial 
endorsing  the  draft  record  of  Mr  David  Glns- 
burg, I  do  deslie  to  make  a  few  observations 


on  the  editorial,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  the 
same  publicity  to  my  observations  that  your 
d.xstardly    editorial    enjcyed. 

To  begin  with,  I  presume  you  read  tlie  draft 
record  of  Mr.  Glnsburg.  a.s  I  presented  same 
In  the  Congressional  Recobd  of  March  24.  I 
Indulge  tills  assumption  because  you  state  in 
the  editorial: 

"We  are  unable  to  discern  a  single  Irregu- 
larity in  Gui&burg's  draft  rect>rd  or  aaythlii.g 
even  mildly  questionable  about  it.  from  be- 
ginning to  end." 

Well,  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  pre- 
scribe for  tlie  mental  and  patriotic  condition 
of  the  man  who  will  read  the  record  and  then 
make  such  a  statement.  I  am  definitely  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  such  a  man  needs 
the  Immediate  attention  of  n  red-blooded 
patriotic  American  psychiatrist  because,  ac- 
cord uig  to  my  way  of  thinking,  there  are  sev- 
eral things  the  matter  with  such  a  one's 
mental   and   patriotic  malce-up. 

I  note  in  Uie  editorial  that  this  statement 
appea:e,: 

"Well,  there  aie  a  lot  of  Virginian.'  who 
are  humiliated  at  having  a  man  capable  of 
this  below-the-belt  attack  on  a  public  offi- 
cial, as  a  spokesman  for  their  State  In  Wash- 
ington  " 

Now,  my  dear  editor,  outside  of  yctnr  right- 
eous and  glorified  self,  who  are  thes,  humili- 
ated Vlr2;inlan5?  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters  from  Virginians  who  have  read  the 
Recokd,  some  from  among  our  ablest  leaders 
of  state,  pome  from  among  our  ablest  educa- 
tional leaders,  some  from  among  our  ablest 
businessmen,  some  from  among  our  ablest 
and  mort  consecrated  church  lenders,  and 
some  from  Just  ordinary  war  mothers  and 
fathers,  and.  so  far.  not  a  single  adverse 
criticism  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
State  that  pave  birth  to  this  Nation.  More- 
over, my  de  ir  editor,  my  condemnation  of  the 
record  of  Mr  Glnhburc;  has  the  tinanlmous 
approval  rf  every  member  of  the  Costello 
committee  and.  so  far  as  1  know  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repre-^entittlves 

As  to  "this  helow-the-belt  attack!"  While 
standing  for  what  I  have  conceived  to  be  the 
right  has  brought  me  into  no  few  controver- 
sies, this  IS  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been 
accused  of  hitting  below  the  belt.  I  do  not 
fight  that  way.  and  I  think  my  bitterest 
enemy  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact.  The 
trxith  Is,  my  dear  editor,  I  did  not  hit  t>elow 
the  belt  in  this  case  I  simply  t.rtok  Mr. 
Ginsburg'.s  own  record— the  record  that  he 
himself  m;idt — and  hit  him.  not  below  the 
belt  with  it    but  right  between  the  eyes 

Permit  me  to  ;igain  quote  from  the  edito- 
rial, and  I  am  through: 

•Representative  John  W  Flannacan,  of 
Bristol,  apparently  Is  quite  proud  <  f  himself 
for  his  rabble-rousing  outburst  against  David 
Ginsburg  " 

Quite  the  rontrary.  my  dear  editor.  1  take 
no    pride    In    exposing   the    transKresBlons   of 
any  man.     But.  when  1  found  out   that  lit- 
erally  thousand^  of  young   able-b<  died   men 
had   found   shelter   from    war   wrMce   In    the 
departments    at   Washington.    I    started   out 
to  do  everything   In  my   power   to  run  them 
out    of   their    departmental    shelters   on    the 
home  front  to  the  battle  front,  where  patri- 
otism  dictates    they   should    be.     And    again 
I  repeat    ft  r  my   activities  In   this  rt  spect  I 
apologize  to  no  man      I  did  not  start  out  to 
call   namef.   and   had    Mr    Glnsburg    not   at- 
tempted  to   pull   a   fast   one   as  deta'led   In 
my  speech  of  the  24th,  his  name  wot' Id  not 
'    have    bf-en    mentioned.     That    the    exposure 
and  the  excellent  work  that  Is  being  done  by 
the  Costello  committee   (which,  as  yen  prob- 
ably know  was   appointed  foi    the  very  pur- 
pose of   gettme  voung  men  out  of   the  de- 
partments and  into  tht   Armv )    is  bnnguig 
results  Is  too  well  known  for  comment.     Yes: 
General     MarshBll's     army     is     today     being 
greptly  strengthened  from  recruius  from  de- 
partmental Washington.     Let  the  good  work 


go  on  Is  the  prayer.  I  know,  of  all  pauiotlc 
American  war  mothers  and  fathers  I  still 
stand  by  my  closing  words  in  my  Glnsburg 
speech: 

"Treat  all  of  our  boys  alike  Is  all  that  I  ask. 
No  patriot  will  ask  more;  no  patriot  wUl  stand 
for  less." 

Tcs.  my  dear  editor,  you  nre  the  only  Vir- 
ginian that  I  know  of  tJiot  has  been  humil- 
iated. And  if  you  want  company  to  humll- 
Itate  around  in  I  am  afraid  ycu  will  have  to 
leave  Virginia.  This  being  true,  probably  It 
would  do  you  good  to  come  up  to  Washington 
and  sob  around  with  Mr.  Glnsburg  for  awhile. 
No  doubt  the  assoclntlon  would  straighten 
you  cut  in  several  things 
Tours  very  truly, 

John  W    Flakwagan,  Jr. 

[EDrroa'B  Not«.— Congressman  Flannacan '8 
letter  Is  no  more  convincing  than  his  windy 
speech  In  the  Hous*  on  the  same  subject.  It 
Is  thoi«htXul  of  him  not  to  "embarrass"  us 
by  inquiring  as  to  "what  influence"  moti- 
vated our  publication  of  the  editorial  In  ques- 
tion The  only  Influence  was  our  desire  to 
see  Justice  done.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  ask  the  people  of 
Virginia  to  do  is  to  read  the  whole  record. 
Having  done  this  they  need  not  write 
and  inform  me  of  their  verdict,  because, 
knowing  that  the  people  of  Virginia  are 
patriots.  I  know  that  their  verdict  will  be 
condemnation. 


Tkc  State  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

Of    CAUrOKNlA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8INTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  21.  1943 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricow).  I 
include  a  transcribed  statement  made  by 
me  on  Saturday,  AprU  17.  over  the  KMPC 
radio  station  at  Los  Angeles: 

This  Is  Congressman  Tom  Fo«».  of  the 
Fourteenth  Congressional  District,  speaking. 
I  have  been  asked  by  KMPC  to  use  lU 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  th« 
people  of  Los  Angeles  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia on  the  state  of  the  Nation. 

Certainly  In  carrying  out  this  program 
KMPC  Is  rendering  a  distinct  and  valuable 
public  service.  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation. 

What  Is  the  state  of  the  NaUon  today? 
The  state  of  the  NaUon  Is  critical,  prob- 
ably more  critical  than  In  any  period  of  lU 
history 

The  United  SWtes  Is  waging  a  war.  not  on 
two  fronU.  but  on  seven  teas  and  five  con- 
tinents, m  other  words  a  global  wax— and 
there's  no  baloney  about  It. 

This  Is  not  entirely  a  war  of  ships  and 
tanks  and  guns  and  planes  and  armed  men. 
This  is  a  war  o<  p«»pl«B.  A  war  of  world 
conquest.  A  war  In  which  all  must  share. 
It  Is  a  war.  It  la  true,  where  the  young  men. 
the  able  men.  the  strong  men.  must  do  XHe 
actual  combat  work.  But  for  every  man  on 
the  firing  line  there  murt  be  from  10  to 
15    men    and    w«nen    working    behind    the 

lines.  ,  ^_      _ 

We  who  enjoy  the  personal  aalety  priv- 
ilege of  fighting  behind  the  battle  Unee  are 
really  beginning  to  realUse  that  we.  too.  are 
importent.  That  we,  too,  have  reeponsibiu- 
tles.    That  we.  too.  must  beaz  burdens;  be 


S; 


■;  »,i 


Widnrsday.  April  21.  1943 


Mr.    BUFFETT. 
leAVe  to  t'Xif  nd  n. 


Mr    Speaker,   vmdrr 
y  nniaik.-,  in  ihe  Rec- 


irod   btanley,   Nivv    \urk;    L.  u.>   E  cn^cK    was   m.ide    of    the   county  s    farms,    tt 

Miller.    Missouri,    J.mies    H     Mor-  would  be  found  that  nearly  every  farmer  has 

rlson.  Louisiana;    .Mvln   E    O  Kon-  '    sviffered    loss   of   cnr    kind    or    a>ioiher   Ircni 

ski,  Wiscuusm,  Charles  B   Hueven.  i    thieves   aud  rxistlers. 
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Bubject*d    to    Inconveniences;    tighten    our    ' 
b«iu.    thrust    uut    our    china,    square    our    | 
ahoulders.  and  fully  realize  that   we  are  th« 
men    and   women    behind   the    men   behind 
the  guna  on  Ini.d,  sea,  aiid  In  the  air. 

It  has  taken  time  to  get  our  forces  organ- 
ized. o<ir  prcduclion  going  at  full  blast,  our 
tiome  front  uurklt.p.  In  unity 

That  in  natural,  but  from  the  bla."»ts  of  criti- 
cism In  the  newspapers  and  over  the  radio.  It 

might  appear  that  time  haa  been  wasted  and 
that  Utile  has  been  accomplished.  This  is 
not  true,  except  In  a  very  minor  degree.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
hjT  a  majority,  or  pretty  close  to  a  majority, 
of  the  people  did  nit  believe  that  a  war  was 
Inevitable  and  were  mlhtanily  frank  ab<iut 
■aylng  so.  In  the  face  of  thi.s,  we  did.  under 
the  leadership  of  our  President,  take  the 
Initial  »tep8  In  buUdlni?  up  our  df-fense  Our 
production  of  ships,  planes  and  munitions 
was  enormou.«ily  expanded  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor This  was  done  In  the  face  of  terrific 
opposition  which  made  many  Members  of 
Congress   hesitate 

It  so  happens  that  I  did  not  hesitate  I 
voted  for  all  defense  measures,  including  the 
draft.  I  did  so  on  the  principle  that  we  h.^d 
better  have  an  armv,  a  navy,  and  an  air 
force  and  not  need  ihem  than  suddenly  to 
need  them  and  not  have  them. 

In  spite  of  a  slow  start.  In  ->pUe  of  all  our 
wishful  thlnkiiiK  and  lack  of  vision,  in  spite 
of  confuslun  incident  to  the  InauKuratlon  of 
tuch  an  immeo'^e.  such  a  truly  colossal  pro- 
gram we  have  at  least  6  000 .000  trained  men 
In  our  land  forces.  We  have  what  now 
amounts  to  a  2-ccean  navy  We  haw  60.000 
planes  ready  for  the  air  and  In  the  air  We 
are  producliiR  ships  and  guns  and  tanks  and 
munitions  m  volume  and  number  m  excess 
of  all  our  allies  and  enemies  combined,  and 
vvifhln  16  months  of  Pearl  Harbor 

We  have  suffered  reverses  in  this  war  and 
we  must  expect  more  of  these  But  every  day 
we  urow  strnn^;rr  on  e\ery  fr'int  and  In  every 
branch  of  the  s«'ivice  We  know  now  that  we 
are  going  to  win— and  the  enemy  knows  It 

We  also  know  that  victory  drp«nds  upon 
our  pushing  forward  our  prtxluction  on  every 
line,  on  the  full  ct)op«'ration  of  every  one  of  us 
In  every  effort  that  will  contribute  to  vic- 
tory, on  unbroken  unity  and  stern  deter- 
mination to  work  harder  to  produce  more,  to 
withstand  prrpaganda,  and  frown  on  rumors, 
to  do.  each  of  us  our  part  cheerfully  and  with 
all  our  energy 

In  such  a  miracle  of  prcductlon  as  ours, 
there  have  Inevitably  been  mistakes,  blun- 
ders, m.scalculatun.  No  thinking  person  can 
wonder  over  th:t  It  is  inconceivable  that 
such  a  mighty  etiort  could  be  car-^lcd  on  with- 
out any  errors  We  may  In  very  truth  feel 
proud  of  our  achievements,  of  the  very  high 
percenta^;e  cf  tfflciency  and  of  ctx'prratlon  we 
have  had  S*>und  cruirl.<=m  Is  helpful,  carpirg 
criticism  Is  never  helpful  When  in  doubt,  it 
Is  wise  and  patriotic  to  keep  silent 

Verv  recently  we  have  heard  much  in  the 
newspapers  and  over  the  radio  about  tl-.e 
shocking  amount  of  absenteeism  among  the 
workers  in  our  war  industries  A  prominent 
Member  of  C>  ncrf-s.^  recently  stated  tl.a'  in 
last  December  there  were  12.700  000  man- 
hours  lost  in  larire  indu.''tties  d\ie  to  absentee- 
ism That  shtxked  the  House  But  some  rf 
us  decided  that  ficts  are  often  me.iiur.pless 
unless  analy.'ed.  broken  down,  and  inter- 
preted 

The  first  thought  that  occurred  to  me  was 
that  much  ab.nenteeism  Is  naturally  due  to 
acc'.dcnts  Obtaining  frotn  the  Drpartir.enl 
of  l^ibor  the  statistics  on  accidents  in  1941  — 
the  latest  obtainable  -I  discovered  th.it  the 
total  o(  man-hours  lost  on  account  if  acci- 
dents averaped  very  r.early  21000  OCX)  per 
month  in  l»4l  Comparing  that  with  the 
nearly  ISOCOOOO  man-hours  Uxt  last  Decem- 
ber trom  all  causes.  I  noted  with  satisfaction 
greatly  ab«eiur*'iBm  decria.>-ed  after  Pearl 
The  t'jt.u  loss  ol  man-hours  from  all 


cat""-  last  December,  y<iu  will  not",  was  l^ss    " 
than  the  1o«a  due  to  accidents  alone  in  the 
preceding  December.  | 

That  revived  my  6plrlt,s,  confirmed  my  be- 
lief  that   our   American   workers,   men    and 
women,  are  not   slackers.     I  find.  too.  that 
much  of  the  absenteeism  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  workers  In   industry   now   include   many 
men  and  women  beyond  the  ape  formerly  at 
work     And  that  the  physical  standards  have 
beer  lowered,  even  to  the  extent  of  permit- 
ting handicapped  persons  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity   to    work.      This    Is    r.ght    and    wise. 
Nevertheless.  It  stands  to  reason  that  workers 
over  50  or  60  and   those  who  arc  classed  as 
handicapped    cannot    be    expected    to    work 
every   day    of   every    week,   at   the    hard    jobs 
they  are  filling     Women,  too,  must  naturally 
have  to  take  a  weekday  cfT  now  and   then, 
especially  tho.se  who  have  a  family  including 
small  children,  who  demand   and   must   have 
attention      Sickness  at    home   makes   it   im- 
perative for  the  working  mother  to  remain 
home  for  a  day  or  two  or  longer.    Taking  all 
this  Info  account,  we  are  able   to  discount   a 
lot  of  the  uproar,  much  of  which  is  fostered 
In  order  to  prejudice  the  public  against  labor. 
That  is  a  terrible  charge  to  have  to  make, 
,    but    It    is  unfortunately   true      True.   ux).  Is 
'    the  fact  that  ma;iy  of   the  accidenLs  causing 
'    absenteeism  ctuld   be  prevented   if  sufHcient 
1    safety  devices  were   Installed      That   Is  what 
the   crusading    radio  commentators   and    the 
I    press  should  bring  to  public  attention.     Stop 
I    accidents;     ImpriiVe    sanitary    conditior>8     in 
!    plants  where  these  are  bad;  provide  for  proper 
I    day  care  of  the  children  of  women  workers; 
provide  better  and  swifter  transportation  for 
I    war     worker:^      Do    all     these     things     where 
;    necessary  and  thus  cut  down  absenteeism  to 
the  minimum. 

Yes  there  are  doubtless  a  few  lazy  and  In- 
dlfTerent  workers,  who  are  not  Interested  in 
glvmif  all  they  have  to  defeat  the  Axis  But 
confidential  reports  show  that  these  di«loyal 
workers  are  few  in  iiuinber  and  that  this 
number  i.s  being  decrea.M'd  i)y  i  loser  checking. 
With  disinus-sals  in  gr(».ss  case.- 

The  real  answer  to  the  absenteeism  charge 
Is  found  in  the  statement  made  by  S«'Crctary 
of  the  Navy  Knox  that  '  aiany  ships  are 
coming  off  the  ways  fully  a  year  ahead  ot 
ongiial  expectations  " 

The  saline  Is  true  as  to  p'ar.es,  tanks,  and 
guns,  which  would  seem  to  contradict  the 
claim  that  absenteeism  or  anything  else  is 
holding  up  production 

Last  fall.  If  you  will  recall,  the  demand 
for  the  opening  of  a  second  front  was  in  full 
cry  The  second  front  has  been  es'ablished 
and,  whether  we  all  appreciate  the  fact  or 
not.  tt  constitutes  one  of  the  m.racles  of 
naval  and  military  oruanizatton  of  all  tune. 
Now  the  cry  is  revert>erating  over  the  land 
for  an  enormous  and  immediate  Ir.crease  of 
aid  to  China  Certainly  every  real  American 
wants  to  give  all  aid  possible  to  China  now. 
and  wants  that  aid  increased  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  fold.  Just  -s  scn.n  as  possible  To 
listen  to  the  mas'er  armchair  strategists  one 
would  suppose  that  aid  could  be  gotten  to 
China  Just  like  that.  The  wlsenheimers 
eithi-r  forget,  or  fail  to  understand,  that 
when  the  Japs  took  Bxirma  they  clo.sed  the 
Burma  Road,  the  mam  artery  over  which 
supplies  could  be  gotten  to  China.  They 
forget,  or  appear  to  forget,  that  whatever 
aid  in  the  form  of  munitions  and  guns  ai'.d 
tanks  and  planes  that  can  new  reach  China 
must  be  flown  In  by  plane  and  f.own  over 
m.  )untain  ranges  that  are  among  the  high- 
est in  the  world  and  und'-r  atmt  spheric  con- 
ditions that  are  among  the  mOit  difficult  in 
the  world. 

In  spite  cf  these  difficulties,  which  at  first 
appeared  to  be  insuperable  the  Army  Trans- 
port Command  has.  day  in  and  dsy  out  kept 
a  steady  stream  of  supplies  going  to  China — 
not  all  that  we  would  like  to  send,  it  is  true, 
but  a  steady  stream  of  such  supplies  as  U  Is 


possible  to  send  by  the  only  means  of  trans- 
port available 

^f,  as  we  all  hope,  the  United  Nations  suc- 
ceed m  breaking  the  Japanese  hold  on  Burma 
In  the  next  few  months,  the  Burma  Road  will 
be  opened  and  Bupplles.  in  unheard  of  quan- 
tities will  supplement  the  present  air-flown 
volume. 

That  Is  what  we  all  want:  It  Is  what  the 
administration  wants;  it  is  what  the  military 
and  naval  leaders  intend  to  acct)mpUih  us 

quickly  as  Is  possible  The  Piesldent  In  a 
recent  broar'cast  stated  positively  that  aid  to 
China  was  one  ot  the  primary  objectives  of 
the  near  future. 

There  Is  another  school  of  critics  that  in- 
sists on  devoting  our  whole  military  and  naval 
effort  to  the  defeating  of  Japan  m  'le  Pacific. 
They  totally  ignore  the  grim  fact  that  the 
Pacific  is  not  the  only  front  on  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  fight.  They  have  assumed  that 
we  should  leave  the  European  front  to  the 
British  and  Ru.ssians.  It  would  be  duck  soup 
If  we  could,  but  unfortunately  the  Axis 
strenpth  is  of  such  a  formidable  character 
that  sue  h  a  course  might  be.  probably  would 
be,  fatal  to  victory.  Such  a  nu  ve  would,  of 
course,  please  Hitler  and  Mussolini  mightily. 

So.  my  friends.  I  do  not  acree  with  those 
who  maintain  that  all  our  strength  fh  'Uld 
be  concentrated  In  the  Pacific  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Admiral  Halse,  •  °em  to  be  doing 
very  well  Indeed  They  started  from  scratch 
with  an  enemy  entrenched  by  surpn.se  moves 
and  today  they  are  whaling  hell  cut  of  him 
wherever  he  appears  and  they  will  continue 
on  the  offensive.  The  constant  Inciease  of 
planes  and  tanks  and  guns  and  munitions  will 
inevitably  drive  tlie  Jap  to  seek  cover  Then 
MacArthur  and  Hal.sey  will  attack  Japan  on 
her  home  grounds  and  thus  fulfill  the  Presi- 
dent's promi.se  when  he  said.  "There  are  many 
roads  that  lead  to  Tokyo  and  ue  intend  to 
use  all  of  them." 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Wcdnt\^day.  April  21.  1943 

M:-.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  romaik.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  of 
the  .special  .subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropnation.s  actinp  pur.su- 
ant.s  to  House  Resolution  105.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congres.*;.  on  the  fltnes.s  for  con- 
tinuance in  Federal  employment  of  Dr. 
G  )oriv.in  B.  Wat.son  Dr.  Frederick  L. 
Schuman.  and  Dr.  William  E.  Dodd.  Jr., 
all  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
miiv^ion : 

April  21,  1943 
The  special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  created  pursuant  to  Hou.«e 
Resolution  105.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  "to 
exam'ne  Into  any  and  all  allegations  or 
ch.irees  that  certain  fjersons  m  the  employ  of 
the  several  executive  department.*  and  other 
executive  agencies  are  unfit  to  continue  In 
such  employment  by  reason  cf  their  present 
asroriatlon  or  memter?hlp  or  past  a.ssociaticn 
cr  membership  in  or  with  organizations  whose 
aims  or  purp*  ses  are  or  have  been  subversive 
to  the  Goverrm.ent  of  the  United  State*." 
have  procured  and  examined  the  evidence  In 
the  cases  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commlsplcn  named  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Cominuiec  to  Investigate 


burg,  I  do  desire  to  make  a  few  oljservattons 


partmenta!  Washington.     l>et  me  go-xi  vui..    , 
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Un-American  Activities  In  a  speech  on  the 
floor  cf  the  Hou.-j?  cf  Represe!.t..tivr8  February 
1.  1013.  and  now  submit  the  following  report 
In  regard  to  these  employees 

The  special  -uJx'cmmlttee  understands  the 
purpose  of  Ho':«e  Re-(  lutlon  IC)  to  be  that 
said  committee  shall  procure  the  evidence  in 
each  individu.i".  ra.<o  from  each  department  or 
agency  of  the  Ocvernmcnt  having  any  such  , 
evidence,  mid  from  such  evidence,  supple- 
mented bv  direct  testimony  from  the  em- 
ployee, arrive  a*  a  proper  determinatlcn  of  the 
matter  withm  the  provisions  of  the  resolution.    [ 

Your  committee  secured  the  .services  of  the 
Honorable  Matt  H    Allen,  of  North  Carolina.    I 
as  attorney,  and   has  assembled   in   the  ca^es    | 
above-mentioned   evlden.e   from   the   Special 
Committee   to   Investigate  Un-American    Ac- 
tivities, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.    , 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the    Interdepartmental    Committee,    and    the 
Federal  Communications  Commission      It   is 
voluminous      After    an    examination    of    the 
available  evidence  by  members  of  said  com- 
mittee, each  employee  was  invited  to  appear, 
and   did    appear,   and   explain    under   oath    in 
detail  his  answer  to  the  various  allegations 

The  employees  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  whose  records  have  thus 
been  examined  atid  whose  testimony  has  been 
heard  are  as  follows; 

Dr  Goodwin  B  Watson.  509  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-first  St  ,  New  York.  N.  Y.. 
chief  analyst  of  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Intel- 
ligence Service.  Federal  Communications 
Ccmmission;  sxilary.  $6,500  per  annum 

Dr  Frederick  L  S'-human.  2410  Eleventh 
6t.  North,  Arlington,  Va  .  principal  political 
analyst  In  the  German  section  of  the  Analysis 
Division  of  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Intelligence 
Service,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion; salarv.  $5  600  per  annum 

Dr.  William  E  D«xld.  Jr  ,  220  North  Green- 
brier. Arlington,  Va  .  assistant  news  editor. 
Foreign  Broadcast  IntelUeence  Service.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission;  salary, 
t3  200  per  annum. 

Your  committee  has  dealt  with  the  inves- 
tigations directed  und«>r  the  House  resolution 
as  in  the  nature  of  an  lnqu«?st  of  office,  with 
the  aim  to  make  such  recommendations  as 
may  be  Justified,  toward  purging  the  public 
service  of  anyone  found  guilty  of  subversive 
activity  by  reunion  of  membership  or  a's-x-ia- 
tion.  past  or  pres-ent.  in  certain  organizations. 
where  such  a.ssociation  or  membership  is 
thought  to  t>e  incompatible  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  err.ployee  of  the  Governm.ent 

This    Nation     has    attained    its    greatness 
through  the  Ideals  and  philosophy  of  freedom 
written    Into    it*    Charter    and    Constitution. 
S-ifegtiarding  this  philosophv  this  Nation  has 
attained    a     position     in     the    world     never 
attained    by    any    other   nation      After   more 
than  150  years,  and  with  le.ss  than   one-fifth 
cf  the  area  of  the  world  under  its  flap  and 
less   than   one-seventh   of   the   population   of 
the  world,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
vouch.safed    unto     Its    citizen."    opportunities 
never    before    offered    to    any    pe^ople    in    the 
world;  It  has  done  for  years  more  than  one- 
half  the  total  business  of  the  world,  and  is 
spending  annually  as  much  as  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  vipllft  and  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens      We  own  and  control  one- 
half  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  our  power 
of  production  of  those  commodities  essential 
to  human  existence  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
balance  of   the  world.     These  facts  convince 
us  of  the  wisdom  of  cur  forefathers  In  the 
establishment  of  our  form  of  government  and 
fills  us  with  pride  when  we  contemplate  the 
Indefinable  spirit  of   these  people  who  have 
lived  m  this  Nation  and  those  who  still  live 
here   and   follow    the   flag   of    freedom,   those 
pe^le  who  have  always  been  willing  and  are 
now   wining    to  offer  their   lives  to  protect 
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there  Inalienable  rights  so  well  defined  In  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  those  tights  and 
duties  which  have  made  us  great  and  strong 
and  which  we  will  never  willintly  surrender. 
This  committee  as.serts  that  It  is  not  hostile 
to  what  Is  known  the.se  days  as  liberalism. 
We   recognize    that    Intelligent,   constructive 
criticism   of    our   philosophy    of    government 
will   always   be   helpful.     Our  political   parly 
system  will  tfke  cure  of  constructive   criti- 
cism and  use  it  to  further  promote  govern- 
mental  efHclenoy.     We    do   not    welcome   de- 
structive criticism  which  has  for  its  purp<>se 
the   overthrow  of  this  Government  and  the 
establishment  of  another  or  other  forms  of 
governm.ent  hostile  to  ours  and  incompatible 
with  those  cherished  Ideals  which  have  mad.; 
us  creat  and   placed   us  in    the   forefront    jf 
human   attainments.     We   Insist   that  those 
men   and  wom.en  \vho  love  this  Government 
and    believe    in    Its    legal    and    constitutional 
powers  should  have  the  responsibility  of  run- 
ning it,  and  those  who  foster  and  associate 
with  any  organization,  whatever  may  be  Its 
name,   which    has   for   Its    purpose    the   over- 
throw of  this  Government  or  the  substitution 
of  another  form  of  government  should  not  be 
Intrusted    with    cfficlal    responsibility      This 
question  has  been  decided  at  the  bar  of  pviblic 
opinion,  and  we  shall  abide  by  that  decision. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rests 
upon  public  opinion      When  that  ceases  to 
support  it  the  end  will  be  at  hand.     America's 
future  depends  upon   the  citizens'  reverence 
for  this  Constitution.     The  profound  political 
philosophy  which  brcupht  it  into  being,  and 
the  basic  principles  which  underlie  it  are  not 
familiar  even  to  many  of  our  college  gradu- 
ates     This  Constitution   with  lU  fine  equi- 
librium   between    efficient    power    and    indi- 
vidual liberty   remains  the  best  hope  of  the 
world,   and    any   Government    em.ployee   who 
fosters  or  sponsors  or  supports  any  cr^anlza- 
tion  which  would  undermine  this  foundation 
for   a  free  government   ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed by  any  department  of  Government  in 
any  }x>6ition  of  trust. 

"Subversive  activity"  has  not  been  defined 
by  the  courts  or  by  Congress,  and  your  com- 
mittee r-ust  necessarily  undertake  a  defini- 
tion For  the  purposes  of  these  examinations 
the  following  Is  adopted,  namely; 

"Subversive  activity  in  this  country  derives 
from  conduct  Intentionally  destructive  of  or 
inimical  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States^— that  which  seeks  to  undermine  its 
Institutions,  or  to  distort  its  functions,  or  to 
impede  its  projects,  or  to  lessen  Its  efTcrts, 
the  ultimate  end  being  to  overturn  't  all 
Such  activity  may  be  open  and  direct  as  by 
effort  to  overthrow,  or  subtle  and  indirect  as 
by  sabotage." 

DB.    GOODWIN    B      WATSON 

I  Dr  Wat.son  admitted  a.ssociaticn  or  aflilia- 
'  tion  with  12  or  more  organizations  as  follows. 
j    namely; 

1  American  League  for  Peace  and  Demcc- 

]    racv 

2  American  Committee  fot  Democracy  and 

Intellectual  Freedom 

3  American  Student  Unicn. 

4  American  Youth  Congress. 

5  Conference  on  Pan-American  Democracy. 

6  Consumers  Union. 

7  Coordinating  Committee  To  Lift  the 
Embargo. 

8.  Descendants  cf  American  Revolution. 

9  International  Workers  Order. 

10  League  of  American  Writers. 

11  National  Emergency  Conference  for 
Democratic  Rights. 

12  Medical  Bureau  and  North  American 
Committee  To  Aid  Spanish  Democracy. 

A  number  of  these  organizations  have  been 
designated  by  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
"front  organizations '  and  others  as  "ques- 


tionable ■■  These  orTanzatlons  have  ni^it 
been  adjudged  by  the  covin?  or  by  OonRnss 
as  subversive.  They  have  cpcn.trd  erher 
without  constitutions  or  bylaws,  or  vhcii 
their  aims  and  purposes  have  beeti  brot'fht 
into  question  the  cuutitutions  and  bvlaws 
have  been  withheld  or  destroyed  No  witnefs 
can  be  found  who  will  or  can  proC.ucc  any 
records  of  these  organizations.  But  the 
"court  of  public  opinu  n"  cf  the  United  Str.tes 
has  passed   Judgment   u;)on   th'in   and    l.aa 

found    them   subversive   and   un-American 

In  the  organization  of  cur  armed  forces  we 
know  that  no  cfficer  Is  permitted  to  lead  (  ur 
boys  upon  the  battle  fronus  who  advocates  a 
philosophy  of  destruction  and  overthrow  of 
our  Institutions  and  Government  If  cur 
military  leaders  on  the  far  flung  battle  fronts 
have  deemed  It  wis*  and  necessary  to  safe- 
guard and  protect  our  boys  aga'nst  faUe  and 
distorted  doctrines  and  philoscphie.*.  it  would 
seem  equally  necessary  and  Important  that 
we  on  the  home  front  should  give  a  fclmilar 
protection  and  safeguard  to  our  soldiers 
and  citizens  at  home,  against  entrusting  oflfl- 
cial  re.sponslblllty  to  those  who**  acts,  phi- 
losophies, and  teachings  would  destroy  u« 
from  within. 

Your  committee  finds  from  the   evidence 
that    Dr    Watson   for   several   years   past   has 
a.ss(?clated    himself    on    many    and    frequent 
occasions  with   m.en   and  asfociation*  whose 
alms  and   purposes   were  subversive   to  thus 
Oovcrnnient.  and  has  associated  hlnvnelf  with 
men    who    advocated    the   overthrow    cf    this 
Government.     We  further  find  from  the  evi- 
dence  that  EJr    Watson   has  written  various 
art:c1es  for  several  magazines  reputedly  con- 
trolled by  subversive  Interests,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of   these  articles  Dr.   Watson   made   un- 
favorable comparl.sons  between  othrr  govern- 
I    ments    and    our   Government,   and    in    other 
articles  he  criticized  our  capitalistic  and  profit 
I    system  and  advocated  Its  overthrow. 
I        Upon  consideration  of  all  of  the  evidence, 
your  committee  flnda  that   the  mem.bershlp 
I    and    association   of    Dr    Goodwin    B.    Watson 
I    with   the   orcanlzations   mentioned,   and    his 
'    views  and  philosophies  as  expressed  In  various 
j    statements  and  writings  constitute  Fubverslve 
1    activity  within  the  definition  adcpttd  bv  your 
committee,  and  that  he  Is.  therefore,  unfit  for 
the    present    to    continue    in    Government 
employment. 

I  DR     FUEDERICK    L     SCHUMAN 

I  Your  special  subcommittee  has  examined 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Schuman  and  all  evidence 
pertaining  to  him  as  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittees heretofore  referred  to.  and  does  not 
find  sufficient  evidence  to  tupport  a  recom- 
mendation of  unfitness  to  serve  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Government  at  this  time. 

DR     WILLIAM  I     DODD,  JH. 

Your  committee  finds  that  the  evidence  In 
the  case  of  Dr  William  E  Dcdd.  Jr  .  shows,  by 
his  own  testimony,  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy and  that  he  resigned  from  that  organiza- 
tion not  becau.'e  of  Its  character  but  to  Tp- 
turn  to  Virginia,  to  my  farm,  and  to  run  for 
Congress"  This  organization  was  listed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  "front  organ- 
ization' and  has  been  so  found  by  the  Ccm- 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities  and  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee. 

Further.  Dr  Dodd  openly*  and  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  definitely  admltud 
his  Icng-standmg  and  continued  membership 
in  the  Washington  Bockshcp  which  he  re- 
tains to  this  day.  This  organization  baa 
likewise  be^n  listed  as  a  "front  organization" 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Dr.  Dodd 
testiflt^d  before  the  committee  that  he  knew 
the  organization  had  been  found  to  t>e  sub- 
versive, but  that  he  did  not  feel  any  obllta- 
tlon  to  resign  his  membership  Id  It. 
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nearly  13  0C0(XX)  man-hours  Kt**!  last  Decem- 
ber trom  all  cuiihes  l  noted  with  satlsruclion 
'  greatly  absenteeism  decria.--e<i  after  Pearl 
Ttie  t  jtu  loss  ol  man-hours  from  all 


port  Ccirmrind  haa.  clay  m  and  dny  cut  kept 
a  steady  stream  of  supplies  going  to  Clnna — 
not  all  that  we  would  like  to  send,  it  is  true, 
but  a  steady  stream  of  such  supplies  as  U  Is 


have  procured  and  examined  the  evidence  In 
the  Citses  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commlaclcn  named  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 


now  willing   to  offer  their  lives  to  protect 
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As  to  his  aMoclatlon  with  Cnmmunt*it«. 
Dr  Dodd  testified  to  the  committee  that  h«* 
eDtertalned  Hairy  Brldpea  «  a  cix-ktail  party 
In  Dr.  Dcxld's  apartment  attended  by  30  pei)- 
ple  He  stated  to  the  CJiininitt«-«'  i;ia'  he 
knew  df ptirtation  chark:fH  wtre  then  ppiulmn 
agal;ist  Mr  Bricl(?eh  bu^'-cl  upon  nu•nlb«•r^shlp 
In  the  Communist  Paity  but  ciainied  that  he 
did  not  know  who  the  p«.  pie  were  who  at- 
tended the  party  or  who  finally  pHUl  the  bills, 
but  ihi'Ut'.hl  ihit  a  M  •«  Clardner  secretary 
Ci  the  Harry  Brilgfs  cununittee.  did  pay  the 
bills. 

The  committee  found  a  long  U'^t  of  on.'an- 
l/utions  undtT  wh  we  nu.  pices  he  had  lectured 
vr  with  whom  he  had  been  asscKla'ed  How- 
erer,  hl^  own  direct  lentimonv  of  belongmK';  to 
•front  orpaniTiatioi.s.  '  together  with  other 
Jact.s  testified  to  by  him  and  partuularly  hia 
ndinlttfd  statrniei.t  quoted  m  the  World  HaiU 
the  Twi  ntieth  Annivei  .»ry  of  the  Soviet 
Union  convinces  the  CMmmittee  that  his  phll- 
OFophv  of  government  Is  directly  opposed  to 
our  Ideal.s  and  system  of  government. 

U}>in  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  your 
committee  tlnd.s  the  membership  and  a««<  ela- 
tion of  Dr  William  E  Dodd  Jr  ,  with  the 
orKaiilzatlon.s  niont  iiTi»'d  and  his  expre«j!ed 
Views  and  philcvaophles  nf  government  con- 
stitute subversive  activity  within  the  defini- 
tion adopted  by  the  cnmniltti^.  and  that  he 
is.  therefore,  unfit  for  the  present  to  continue 
In  0"vernment  emplovnifnt. 
Kef-pectfullv  stibmitted 

John  H    Kerh.  North  Carolina. 

C^iatrman. 

AiBKUT  CfORi    Tennessee 

Clinton  P   ANonisoN   New  Mexico. 

D   Lane  Powrns    New  Jersey. 

raANK  B    Kncrr.  Wl.«consin. 


Absenteeism  in  War  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or    CAI.TTf»RNlA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednrsdav.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Sptaker.  very  re- 
ccnlly  w»'  have  ht-ard  much  in  the  news- 
papers and  over  the  radio  about  the 
shocking  amount  of  ab.senteei.sm  amonK 
the  workers  in  our  war  industries.  A 
prominent  Member  of  Concre^s  recently 
Mated  that  in  last  December  there  were 
12.700  000  man-hour.s  lo.st  m  large  indus- 
tiie.s  due  to  ab^ientee'sm.  That  shocked 
the  HotLse  But  some  of  us  decided  that 
facts  are  often  meaninRless  unless  ana- 
l.NTed.  broken  down,  and  interpreted. 
The  fl!.-t  thought  that  occurred  to  me 
was  that  much  absenteeism  i.s  naturally 
due  to  accidents.  Oblainiiig  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  the  statistics  on 
accidents  in  1941 — the  latest  obtain- 
able— I  di.-^covered  that  the  ♦^otal  of  man- 
hours  lost  on-account  of  accidents  aver- 
a«:ed  very  nearly  21  000  000  per  month 
In  1941  Comparing  that  with  the  near- 
ly 13.C00.00r  man-hours  lost  la^st  De- 
cember from  all  causes,  I  noted  with  sat- 
tslaction  how  greatly  absenteeism  de- 
creased after  Pearl  Hartxir.  The  total 
loss  of  man-hours  from  all  causes  last 
DcK-ember.  it  will  be  noted,  was  less  than 
the  loss  due  to  accidents  alone  in  the  pre- 
ceding December. 

These  facts  supply  convincing  proof 
t^.at  our  American   workers,    men    and 


women,  are  not  slackers.  I  find.  tco.  that 
much  of  the  ab.senteei;.m  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  workers  in  industry  now  in- 
clude many  men  and  women  beyond  the 
age  formerly  at  work.  And  that  the 
physical  standards  have  bet  n  lowered. 
even  to  the  extent  of  permiil.ng  handi- 
capped persons  to  have  tiie  opporiunily 
to  work.  This  is  right  and  WL-^e.  Never- 
theless, it  stands  to  rea.>.on  that  workers 
over  5C  or  60  and  those  who  are  cla.ssed 
as  handicapped  cannot  be  expected  to 
work  every  day  of  every  week  at  the 
hard  job.s  they  are  filling.  Women,  too, 
mu.st  naturally  have  to  take  a  wet-kday 
off  now  and  then,  especially  those  who 
have  a  family  including  small  children, 
who  demand  and  must  have  attention. 
Sickness  :.t  home  makes  it  imperative  for 
the  working  mother  to  remain  home  for  a 
day  or  two  or  longer.  Taking  all  this  into 
account,  we  are  able  to  di^^count  a  lul 
of  the  uproar,  much  of  which  i.s  fostered 
In  order  to  prejudice  the  public  against 
labor 

That  i.s  a  terrible  charge  to  have  to 
make,  but  it  is  unfortunately  true.  True, 
too.  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  acci- 
dents causing  absenteei.sm  could  be  pre- 
vented if  suflQcient  safety  devices  v.vto 
installed.  That  is  what  the  crusading 
radio  commentators  and  the  press  should 
bring  to  public  attention.  Stop  acci- 
dents; improve  sanitary  conditions  In 
plants  where  these  are  bad;  provide  for 
proper  day  care  of  the  children  of 
women  workers;  provide  better  and 
swifter  transportation  for  war  workers. 
Do  all  the.se  things  where  necessary  and 
thus  cut  down  absenteeism  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

Yts;  there  are  doubtless  a  few  lazy  and 
indifferent  workers  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  giving  all  they  have  to  defeat 
the  AxKs.  But  confidential  report-s  show 
that  these  disloyal  workers  are  few  in 
number  and  that  this  number  i.s  beinu 
decreased  by  claser  checking,  with  dis- 
missals in  gro.ss  cases. 

The  real  answer  to  the  absenteeism 
charge  is  found  in  the  statement  made 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  that 
"Many  ships  are  coming  off  the  ways 
fully  a  year  ahead  of  original  expecta- 
tions." 

T!ie  same  is  true  as  to  planes,  tanks, 
and  gun.--,  which  would  .seem  to  contra- 
dict the  claim  that  absenteei.sm  or  any- 
thing else  IS  holding  up  production. 

If.  upon  careful  investigation,  avoid- 
able absenteeism  is  found  to  be  really 
hiKh.  I  suggest  that  the  right  way  to 
reduce  such  absenteeism  is  by  such  vol- 
untary pledges  a.s  are  now  Ix'ing  made 
by  the  workers  in  various  plants. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add 
this  comment:  These  newspapers  and  ra- 
dio commentators  who  are  so  disturlx^d 
by  absenteeism  could,  if  they  would,  do 
a  real  service  by  calling  the  pviblic's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  casualties  on 
the  industrial  front,  to  date,  far  exceeds 
the  casualties  on  all  fronts  on  which  our 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  fighting. 

Why.  may  I  ask.  do  not  the  newspapers 
and  the  radio  and  the  congressional  com- 
mittees that  are  so  disturbed  about  ab- 
senteeism get  busy  and  do  something 
about  this  situation? 


RECORD 

America  at  the  Oossroads 


EXl"ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF    Il)Vk» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiifsdau.  April  20    1943 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permi.«sion  cranted  by  the  House 
of  Repr'.'sentatives.  I  am  insertine  the 
fc.Ilowing  article  prepared  by  Mr,  Louis 
J.  Kehic.  altorne.'  aiid  writer,  of  Well- 
man  and  Wasiiington.  Iowa: 

Congre.'-s  a.«i  a  unit  of  povernmrnt  In  our 
con.«titutlrnal  sy.stem,  ard  each  Congress- 
man aiid  S<'nator  lis  Individuals,  can  well 
enter  the  new  year  with  a  p<  rl>  d  of  s<rlous 
rettection  on  the  extraordlrinry  resp^in&ibiU- 
ties  and  dangers  that  He  ahead  They  might 
also  give  con.'-idt  ration  to  their  neglect  and 
omi.s*lon.s  In  the  piist  In  the  wsv  they  per- 
formed or  failed  to  f;erform  their  c-on.stltu- 
tlonal  duties  as  the  repre.'^entatives  of  the 
American  people. 

Never  i-.uce  the  First  Continental  Congress 
ha,«i  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment been  ctinfronted  with  the  vital  prob- 
lems that  involve  the  very  continued  exist- 
ence of  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment as  win  face  Congress  In  the  next  2 
years 

The  writer  is  not  an  oflBceiiolder  or  an 
office  seeker,  and  the  conclusions  that  fol- 
low are  the  result  of  many  talks  with  a  wide 
variety  of  the  people  that  make  up  a  triie 
crosi,  ^ec•^ln  r.f  this  country,  so  If  some  of 
the  statements  hereinafter  made  appear 
somewhat  sensational  it  can  be  said  a-s  an 
honest  defense  of  said  .'Statements,  that  tbey 
are  not  m  any  way  colored  by  expediency  and 
are  but  an  honest  effort  to  describe  existing 
realities  as  they  rea'ly  are.  regardless  of 
who  happens  to  be  hit  by  the  impUcaiions 
of  the.se  realities. 

RJCPRI-SENTATIM      COVrBNMrNT     IS      NOW     BEING 
WK'GlirD    IN    THE    BALA.NCE    liY    THE    PEOPUL    OF 

THIS  coi'NTar. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  beginning 
to  realize  they  are  at  the  croiisroacLi  of  tlieir 
destiny  us  a  Nation.  They  are  becoming  un- 
certain In  aa  e\er-ln<.reiuiii.»5  measure  a.s  to 
the  effectiveness  and  durability  of  a  repre- 
sentative form  cl  gu\ eminent  and  are  di- 
\.d.-d  »»  to  the  fjoshibil.ty  nr  dcoirAbillty  of 
retaining  it  as  a  byslcm  txiat  siiould  prevail 
in  this  country. 

lii  the  existing  confusion  broufht  on  by  the 
me'uhidical  astaulLs  made  by  tne  cxeciitlve 
depai'tment  on  the  inteiiril>  and  compeiency 
of  the  legislative  dep.trunent  of  our  Gcv- 
ernmtnt.  and  the  coiuinucd  and  increasing 
encroachment  of  the  execuuvi;  department 
on  the  fundamental  preiogatives  of  that  divi- 
sion of  K>'Vcrriment.  which  have  gi^ne  al- 
mi  St  unchallengtd.  the  people  are  beginning 
to  wonder  whetlier  or  net  tluir  Inti-rtsts  are 
best  beivcd  by  continuing  ulhgiance  to  our 
cunstiiuiional  systtm  of  repretentalive  gev- 
en.ment  or  whether  their  allegiance  might 
better  be  given  to  a  person  who  has  arro- 
gated to  himself  a  monopoly  on  uU  that  Ls 
honest,  wise,  and  ^ood  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

In  sliort.  the  biiruing  question  now  In  the 
minis  of  the  people  u- .  Shell  It  be  govern- 
ment by  popular  repre.senlatlon  or  govern- 
ment by  decree  of  an  Elxecutive  acting 
through  a  multitude  of  puppet  burenuy  which 
are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  appointees 
of  that  Executive  and  answerable  only  to 
him  as  the  self -anointed  fi  untalnhead  of 
all  government  In  this  c<juntry? 

Make  no  ml.'^take  Mr  Member  of  Congress. 
those    conflicting    sentiments    are    rtgretfuUy 
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now  In  delicate  balance  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  cf  mni^y  Americans  That  question 
with  hU  It*  implications  and  consequences 
Will  toe  answered  durinp  your  term  of  office, 
and  the  proper  answer  is  your  individual  re- 
tpoUEibility 

A  few  years  ago  all  of  us  wotild  have  con- 
sidered a  crlsi5  of  this  kind  inconceivable, 
and  many  cf  ycu  may  still  regard  It  so  You 
may  choose  to  Ignore  this  warning  and  pro- 
ceed as  yuu  liH\e  so  lon^  done  in  the  past, 
followinc;  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  letting 
things  take  their  coinse.  If  you  do.  America's 
greatest  tragedy  lies  not  far  ahead  It  has 
been  said.  "N"ne  are  so  bl'.nd  at  they  who 
have  eyes  but  will  not  see."  LrCt  Is  be  hoped 
that  your  indifference  to  this  .situation  will 
not  provide  one  more  added  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement. 

That  this  question  has  become  an  Issue  in 
the   minds  of  many  Americans  Is  due  In  no 
small   measure  to  the  indifference  of  Mem- 
bers of   Congress     n   the  past   12   years,   who    i 
were    m')re    concerned    with    political    buck    | 
passing  than  they  were  with  the  courageous    , 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  statesmen  i 

While   Congressmen    remained   sleepily    in- 
different  to   the   past   encroachments  of   the    j 
executive  department,  the  executive  depart-    , 
ment  of  the  Government  has  lost  no  oppor-    j 
tunity  and  left   nothing  undone   to  take  ad-    j 
vantage  of  the  sheepish  attitude  of  Congress. 
It  has  fortified  Its  popularity  anr"  entrenched 
its  influence  by  Incratlatlng  itself  with  the 
people  In  the  reckless  and  lavish  distribution 
of  Government  funds  to  the  populace      This 
has  purcha«^ed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the    people    frr    the    Executive,    and    for    the 
multitude  of  bureaus  that  have  tieen  set  up 
to  administer  his  decrees 

As  the  popularity  and  the  prestige  of  the 
Executive  has  been  enhanced  by  such  exec- 
utive tienerosity.  the  contempt  of  the  people 
for  their  repret-entative  Congress  has  grown 
In  the  same  ratio,  until  now  many  regard 
Congress  as  only  a  sheepish  crowd  of  figure- 
heads to  be  handled  and  controlled  by  the 
Executive  as  a  shepherd  would  a  herd  of 
sheep. 

Honest'.y  Mr  Member  of  Congress,  can  the 
people  be  blamed  for  this  attitude? 

Every  succcsful  business  and  every  good 
btislnessman  will  take  an  Inventory  occa- 
sionally to  see  Just  where  he  stands  and 
detemilne  what  factors  have  contributed 
either  to  the  success  or  failure  of  hla  enter- 
prise 

It  IS  very  necessary  at  this  time  that  such 
an  inventory  in  our  Government  policies  toe 
taken  to  honestly  determine  our  present  sit- 
uation and  perceive  the  course  the  Govern- 
ment is  taking  In  this  country,  the  mental 
attitude  of  our  people  and  what  is  to  be  the 
probable  result  if  the  present  trend  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  Let  this  be  the  Inventory 
of  statesmen  rather  than  politicians  At 
least  while  you  are  considering  this  subject, 
get  your  back  up  and  avoid  l>elng  cowed  by 
the  strong  armed  bureaucrats  and  pressure 
group»s.  Do  not  let  he  flag-waving  bluster 
of  the  executive  department  with  all  Its 
windy  bureaucrats  and  opportunist  dreamers 
deter  you  from  dealing  with  realities.  You 
are  dome  the  most  patriotic  thing  possible 
when  you  expose  the  fantastic  dreamers  and 
ptilitical  fakers  now  infesting  the  executive 
division  of  our  Government  Show  them  In 
their  true  colors  as  the  advanced  guard  tor 
a  collect  ivist  form  of  government  they  hope 
to  have  estabhshed  in  this  country. 

It  ha.s  been  rather  disquieting  to  see  some 
cf  these  turfaucrats  boldly  defy  Congress  and 
braze nlv  state  that  regardless  of  congres- 
sional attitude  they  will  enforce  their 
bureaucratic  regulations  on  our  stunned  and 
confused  people.  'Vh.n  Congress  takes  this 
rebuff  and  me-kly  submits  tc  these  auto- 
cratic bureaucrats  ard  their  arbitrary  or- 
ders. It  Is  small  wonder  thut  our  people  are 
btsiuning  tu  have  misgivings  as  to  whether 


or  not  we  still  have  a  representative  form  of 
government   In  this  country. 

Hendeiscn,  Jeffers.  Eastman.  Byrnes,  and 
other  bureau  heads  have  all  very  recently 
openly  defied  our  elected  representatives  in 
Congress  who  were  elected  by  us  to  mi-ke 
the  laws,  and  contemptuously  stated  that 
t'  elr  orders  and  decrees  would  be  obeyed  to 
the  letter  regardless  of  congressional  atti- 
tude. They  In  effect  have  openly  stated  that 
they  regard  themselves  as  responsible  only 
to  the  President  and  are  not  responsible  to  \ 
public  sentiment  and  will  not  allow  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  p«ople  to  In- 
fluence them. 

Can  a  representatne  form  of  government 
tolerate  such  a  rebuff  to  the  chosen  n  pre- 
sentatlves  of  the  people  and  meekly  submit 
to  such  an  exhibition  of  autocratic  contempt 
from  the  Executive  and  his  bureaucratic  pup- 
pets and  hope  to  survive?  Obviously  It  can- 
not and  Will  not.  Much  has  been  said  In 
recent  years  about  leadership  and  Its  necrs- 
s;iy.  and  the  writer  or  anyone  else  attempt- 
ing to  be  reasonable  will  concede  that  ade- 
quate leadership  is  necessary  However, 
there  Is  a  distinction  betv.een  leadership  and 
dictaUirshlp.  What  the  people  have  expected 
is  leadership  by  the  Executive  In  working 
with  Congress,  but  we  have  long  since  passed 
that  place.  This  leadership  has  now  de- 
veloped Into  a  dictatorship,  with  many  of  the 
pcctihar  characteristics  of  dictatorship  as  it 
now  e.\lsts  In  the  totalitarian  nations  we  are 
new  at  war  with. 

While  our  men  are  dying  to  c-ush  this  dic- 
tator philosophy  with  all  Its  evils  In  other 
countries,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  to  see 
that  something  of  a  like  character  w.U  not 
get  started  here. 

During   the   formative  period   of   our   con- 
stitutional  form   of   government   the   matter 
of  check  and  balance  of  power  In  that  type 
of  government  perhaps  received  as  much  or 
more  consideration  than  any  other  problem 
confronting  the  statesmen  of  that  time,  and 
In  order  to  guard  against  danger  to  the  rep- 
resentative  nature  of   that   type   of   govern- 
ment three  divisions  of  influence  and  power 
were   set   up  within   our   system   of   govern- 
ment,   each    to    be    a    check    on    the    other 
branches  and   provide   a  guarantee    that   no 
one   division   would    develop   into   an   auto- 
cratic system  that  w-ould  endanger  the  basic 
principles  of  a  representative  government  ol 
a  free  people.     These  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment are  known  as  the  legislative,  Judi- 
cial, and  executive  departments.     The  legis- 
lative   department   to   be   composed   of    the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to  make 
the  laws  In  accordance  with  the  pattern  pro- 
vided   by   the   Constitution,    the    Judicial    to 
interpret  the  laws  to  see  that  they  In  their 
nature  do  not  violate  any  of  the  constitu- 
tional limitations,  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  enforce  the  laws  enacted  and  Inter- 
preted  by  the  legislative  and  Judicial  divi- 
sions. 

At  the  time  our  Government  was  founded 
the  supreme   dread  of   our  early   statesmen 
was  that  It   should  ever  become  an   instru- 
ment of  force  in  the  hands  of  any  Individual 
or  combination  of  individuals  to  prevent  the 
people's  free  enjoyment  of  their  personal  lib- 
erties or  to  provide  any  Individual  or  com- 
\    blnatlon  of  Individuals  with  a  means  of  forc- 
1    Ing  on  the  people  acceptance  of  the  whims 
]    and  notions  of  any  one  man  or  combination 
I    of  men  In  matters  of  government. 

Until  the  era  commencing  about  10  years 

i    ago  the  sphere  of  influence  of  each  of  these 

departments  of  Government  was  very  gener- 

I    ally  respected  and  each  of  these  departments 

.    was  careful  to  stay  within  the  limitations  of 

:    Its    own    department.     Since    that    time    the 

very  thing  the  founders  of  our  Government 

I    most  dreaded  has  been  gradually  coming  to 

I    pass,   namely,   a  disposition  on   the  part  of 

one  division  ol  Government  to  dominate  and 

!    control  the  other  two  branches— and  as  was 


perceived  by  them  tills  trend  8tart«l  In  the 
executive  department  and  has  been  growing 
with  increiwsing  speed  each  year,  until  now 
It  Is  reaching  alarming  proportions 

No  cne  who  makes  any  picten.se  cf  observ- 
ing current  happenings  the  pa.st  few  years 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  the  executive  department  of  our 
Government  has  grown  beyond  all  llmiu- 
tlons  contemplated  In  our  Con.«<tltutlon  and 
that  the  executive  department  has  dominated 
and  reformed  the  Judlcidl  department  by  add- 
ing to  and  changing  the  personnel  of  that 
department,  until  new  it  li^  little  more  than 
a  subordinate  division  of  the  rxtcutive  de- 
partment, and  whose  remaining  duties  con- 
sist of  little  more  than  giving  Judicial  color 
to  the  Executives  decrees.  In  line  with  this 
change,  we  have  seen  cur  Supreme  Court  give 
Judicial  sanction  to  revolutionary  intrusions 
of  pressure  groups  on  the  constitutional  lib- 
erties and  freedoms  of  the  people  ol  the 
country.  We  have  seen  this  Ulbunal  put 
the  stamp  of  Its  approval  of  downright  law- 
lessness by  individual  labor  racketeers.  We 
have  seen  this  same  august  tribunal  put  the 
stamp  of  its  approval  en  decrees  of  the  Exec- 
utive and  111-advlsed  enactments  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive-dominated Congress  that  take  away 
property  rights  and  personal  rights  in  open 
defiance  of  the  previsions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  have  seen  the  unprecedented  ex- 
hibition of  members  ol  that  atigust  Uibunal 
being  shuttled  trcm  that  position  to  head 
bureaus  of  the  executive  department,  thus 
demonstrating  the  complete  dominance  of 
the  executive  department  over  the  Judiciary 
better  than  anyone  could  describe  it  It  la 
plain  that  the  unorthodox  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  above  described,  were  the 
result  of  the  whip  Influence  of  the  executive 
department,  and  any  child  would  know  they 
tended  to  destroy  the  very  basic  concepts  ol 
our  constitutional   freedom  and   liberties. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Judicial  division 
has  also  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  out  Government  During 
the  last  decade  government  by  representa- 
tion has  largely  become  a  fiction,  as  each 
Congress  since  1932  has  spent  a  very  large 
part  of  the  time  delegating  Its  constitutional 
prerogatives  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  proposed  laws  were  drafted  by 
the  Executive  and  the  bureaus  under  his  de- 
partment and  sent  to  Congress  with  a  must 
order  attached  and  often  with  peremptory 
directions  that  the  proposed  act  must  be 
passed  without  any  modification,  and  at  least 
in  one  very  recent  Instance  a  time  limitation 
was  given  by  the  Executive  beyond  which 
Congress  was  directed  they  must  act.  or  else. 
Congre.ss  acted  with  the  abject  obedience  that 
a  trained  animal  would  give  under  the  lash 
of  its  trainer. 

It  IS  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gressmen in  the  past  to  follow  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  coupled  with  an  unnatuial 
aggressive  attitude  of  an  ambitious  Executive 
that  has  produced  a  situation  that  now  en- 
dangers the  future  of  representative  govern- 
ment In  this  country.  During  this  period  of 
congressionril  indiffeience  and  Executive  ag- 
gression the  people  were  lulled  into  a  state 
of  complacent  security  by  the  shrewd  but 
questionably  ethical  conduct  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  distributing  Government  benefits  to 
various  groups  to  prevent  any  noticeable  or 
effective  popular  expression  ol  resentment 
against  this  transfer  of  most  governmental 
functions  to  the  executive  department. 

This  shifting  of  all  government  to  the 
executive  departments  Is  progressing  much 
faster  this  past  year  under  the  screen  of  war 
necessity,  but  there  Is  etill  a  very  large 
amount"  of  Government  money  being  paid 
In  benefits  of  one  kind  or  other  to  keep  the 
peop:e  calm  while  this  transition  in  Gov- 
ernment Is  being  completed.  When  thU  is 
accomplished  and  the  executive  department 
takes  full  control,  then  we  have  dictatorship 
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Art-^moer.  u  will  De  noieo.  was  less  man 
the  loss  due  to  accidents  alone  in  the  pre- 
ctMiinK  December. 

These  fads  s\ippiy  convincing  proof 
that  our  American  wcikcrs.    men    and 


and  the  radio  and  the  congres.sional  com- 
mittees that  are  so  disturbed  about  ab- 
senteeism get  busy  and  do  something 
about  thi:s  situation? 


of  that  Exccuuve  aud  answerable  only  to 
hlni  as  the  se'.f-aaouited  fi  untalnhead  of 
all  government  In  this  ct)untry? 

Make  no  mistake    Mr    Member  of  Congress, 
those    conHiClliig    stutimcjiU    are    rtgretlully 
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recardlesa  of  what  It  Is  called,  and  regRrdlesB 
rf  the  mcllTe*  of  those  who  have  brought  It 
about 

A  d.ctator  when  simply  described  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  self-appointed  political 
trouble  shooter;  he  is  tx)rn  of  a  crusls  he 
thrives  on  and  during  a  crisis.  hl<*  continued 
existence  depends  on  a  continuing  rrisiij.  and 
he  dies  an  a  political  factor  when  a  crisis, 
either  artlOclnl  or  real,  ceases  to  exist  It 
Beems  characteristic  of  all  dictators  or  those 
who  nrrk  to  be  to  retain  such  extraordinary 
p«iwers  that  they  hire  imd  conUnue  to  seek 
more  in  order  to  perpetuate  themselves  as 
cnreer-men  saviors  df  their  peoples  They  will 
bring  on  one  crisis  after  another  In  order 
to  Justify  their  continued  political  existence 
In  that  dicUtor  role. 

If  we  have  the  moral  and  political  cour- 
Hge  to  lo<ik  facu  in  the  face  when  we  examine 
the  r«<»rd  of  our  political  and  economic  ma- 
neuvers in  this  country  for  the  pa-st  10  years, 
we  c:in  perceive  without  much  difficulty  a 
well-defined  trend  to  have  the  Executive  seiws 
upon  one  crisis  after  another  to  progressively 
develop  executive  dominance  over  all  guvern- 
ment  In  thla  country. 

Even  In  (ace  o(  many  assurances  given  time 
after  time  by  the  Executive  to  the  American 
p«ople.  that  the  growing  centrallaitlon  of 
power  was  to  be  but  a  temporary-  expedient 
to  care  for  a  then  present  crUls.  we  see  Ultlc 
or  no  harmony  l)etween  these  assurance*  and 
BUtMequent  activities  of  the  executive  branch 
Of  the  Oorernment  Only  one  consistency  in 
the  whole  set-up  meeU  the  eye.  and  that  is 
the  wjnslbtency  with  which  one  crlals  folU  ws 
the  other  In  the  pust  40  yeara  and  the  con- 
sl!»tency  of  the  Executive  In  demandir^s  and 
fretting  cumulative  grantjt  of  additional  power 
to  meet  thuse  declared  emergencle.s.  many 
of  which  were  arttullv  created  by  the  execu- 
tive department  of  our  Government. 

An  exiiminntlon  of  the  legislative  record  of 
ConKretwi  for  the  9  vears  precedlust  the  war 
will  reveal  the  disquieting  knowledge  that 
little  has  been  done  by  our  Coni;resJ>  but  yield 
to  the  ever-srowlng  demands  of  an  Execu- 
tive that  more  and  more  power  tie  dele«?ated 
to  hira  and  to  pn'vl'ie  hutfe  appropriations  of 
ftrids  to  flnaoce  the  economic  and  social 
experiment.^  ciirrled  on  bv  the  executive 
dep.irTmeiit  under  the  (grants  oi  power  Riven 
that  department  until  a  very  large  part  of 
the  Intimate  and  detailed  actlvlth-ti  of  every 
porson  Is  c-iiitr-  II' d  or  m^ulated.  not  bv  law. 
but  by  Execti'lve  decree  Buch  n  state  of 
BfT^Irs  was  never  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
.«tltii'»on  or  thoae  who  had  any  part  In  its 
preparHtlon. 

The  nbove  references  are  entirely  directed 
to  otir  nrtlvltles  In  pencetime  and  has  no  ref- 
erence to  the  vast  added  w.ir  powers  author- 
ized Blnce  the  otart  of  thi.i  war  No  or.^  de- 
slren  to  handicap  the  prosecution  of  the  w.ir 
effort  by  restricting  the  President  unduly  In 
the  dhwharye  of  his  duties,  but  It  Is  disquiet- 
ing to  see  the*»e  extraordinary  pomera  surren- 
dered by  our  elected  representatives  without 
definite  assurance  that  they  be  returned  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  not  retained 
hv  the  exertitive  department  on  the  pretext 
that  the  sfter-the-war  crtsis  retjulres  reten- 
tion of  stich  au»h(>r;'y  by  the  President  snd 
his  piTppet  bureaus  Even  In  war  Conjrress 
sh<ni'd  preserve  Its  prerogatives  In  our  ix)n- 
sTltutlonnl  pliin  of  government  and  discharge 
!♦«  dtitlee  with  dl^nttv  and  dispatch  free  of 
pf>lltlcal  loRni'illnp  and  where  It  Is  ni^cessary 
to  delegate  additional  power  for  eflSclency  In 
administration  provision  should  be  made  to 
llrr-lt  its  Uf=e  exact  an  accounting  to  Om- 
gre*s  hy  th»  agencies  uslnj^  It.  and  Insure  the 
terTPUiatlcn  of  the  grant  at  the  conclusloa 
of  »he  war. 

It  Is  aiv>  dlsqiiletlng  to  note  the  apparent 
Ir.cUiiatlon  on   the  part  of  prominent   per- 


BOTU!  In  the  executive  department  to  toy  with 
the  idi-a  that  alter  the  war  some  super- 
government  muBt  l>c  established  In  the  world 
to  preaerve  the  new  order  they  hope  to  see 
established.  They  seem  to  be  intrigued  with 
.•■ome  visionary  plan  to  have  exi.aing  nations. 
Including  our  own,  surrender  a  substantial 
part  of  their  sovereignty  to  an  international 
.super-government  leservlng  only  to  the 
member  nations  limited  authority  to  deal 
with  local  matters  of  government.  Such  a 
program  has  been  hinted  at  In  the  past  by 
some  rather  prominent  leaders  lu  both 
parties  who  appear  to  be  carried  away  in 
their  zeal  for  a  world  new  order  that  l.s  sup- 
posed to  Insure  al»olute  equality  to  all  peo- 
ples  m  all  lands.  Granting  that  their  mo- 
tives may  be  noble,  the  writer  cannot  be- 
lieve that  after  the  war.  even  though  we  do 
win.  we  are  going  to  t)e  on  the  threshold 
of  a  heavenly  era  where  the  baser  Instlncs 
of  men  and  nations  will  have  vanished  and 
we  can  safely  rely  on  any  guper-governmeni 
composed  of  repreaentatlves  of  all  world  na- 
tions to  secure  to  us  the  blessings  of  Utx-rty 
and  freedom  we  have  l>een  accustomed  to 
enjoy  under  our  constitutional  democracy. 

Until  lately  this  international  super-gov- 
ernment for  the  world  Idea  has  only  been 
hinted  at  by  our  political  leaders,  some  of 
whom  are  In  Iwth  parties.  However,  one  of 
the  leading  proponents  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment seems  to  be  vice  President  Hinxt  Wal- 
lACT  In  a  recent  address  he  openly  advo- 
cated such  an  international  super-govern- 
ment calling  It  a  federation  of  nations  and 
plainly  stated  that  under  such  a  program  we 
would  be  allowed  to  reUln  supervision  over 
local  and  domestic  matters  (surely  a  gener- 
ous ctmde.sceiu-ii.n  by  Mr  WALiACk.  the  In- 
ference being  that  all  other  matters  In 
which  we  a.H  a  nation  would  be  Interested 
would  be  under  the  control  of  thla  Interna- 
tional super-government  Mr  Wlllkle  re- 
cently made  statement*  that  Indicate  be  too 
Is  phiylng  around  with  some  such  Idea  and 
the  President  and  other  leaders  of  more  or 
leas  national  prrmlneiice  seem  to  be  flirting 
with   an  Idea  of  this   kind 

It  Is  becoming  lncrea.'<lncly  apparent  that 
If  Co!,?ress  neijlects  to  restrain  these  emo- 
tional dreamers  as  Congress  is  8uppo^ed  to 
do  under  our  Constitution,  tl.ey  are  very 
likely  to  initiate  some  such  a  program  that 
will  liquidate  the  sovereignty  of  this  Nation 
nnd  reduce  us  to  the  status  o:  Just  one  unit 
In  an  international  supe rgovernment  of  fed- 
erated nations 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Congrrsa  will 
rise  U)  Its  reJ'ponsiblllty  and  will  curb  these 
political  dreamers  It  Is  hoped  that  ihls  Con- 
grfs«  will  by  Its  actu  na  provide  the  American 
people  with  a.ssuraiice  that  this  war.  even  If 
won  by  the  Allies,  will  not  signal  the  end  of 
otir  country  as  a  aoverelgn  and  wholly  Inde- 
pendent Nation 

It  would  Indeed  be  bitter  irony  for  our 
young  men  who  are  flghtiiig  and  d>  ing  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  America  as  they  knew 
and  loved  It.  to  return  and  find  that  political 
dreamers  and  Idealises  had  used  their  eHorts 
and  sacrlflces  as  a  stepping  stone  to  liquidate 
their  Independence  and  freedom  In  order  to 
bring  into  toeing  a  fantastic  Internntlonal 
supergovernment.  What  a  travesty  on  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  fought  and  died  dur- 
ing our  early  history  and  during  our  years 
of  development  as  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth  would  be  now.  to  have  all  the  itleals  nnd 
Independence  they  struggled  for  sncriflced 
and  tlu^)wn  aside  by  those  In  whose  care  the 
Nation  was  entrusted 

It  Is  also  a  bitter  Irony,  when  we  hear  our 
Government  leaders  harping  about  all  they 
are  doing  to  preaerve  the  American  way  cf 
life,  to  see  Ainerlca'a  Independent  business 
enterprises  failing  like  auttimn  leaves  under 


the  barrage  of  bureaucratic  aasaults  by  th#» 
Government  In  their  Ill-advised  war  pro- 
gram Private  business  In  America  is  no  leas 
an  esBeniial  basic  consideration  in  keeping 
our  way  of  life  than  is  agriculture,  labor,  and 
other  factrrs  that  make  up  our  economy,  and 
It  18  a  disaster  of  major  proportions,  when 
we  see  resjxjnsible  business  concern*,  that 
have  endured  for  generations  in  some  in- 
stances. laUing  a  needless  casualty  of  this  war. 

The  wr'er  knows  of  his  own  personal 
knowledsje  of  10  private  business  concerns  out 
of  38  m  1  town,  that  are  d-jw  out  of  business 
and  their  dcxjrs  locked. 

These  are  the  same  people  who  are  asked 
and  have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
buy  bonds  until  it  hurts  and  aid  in  the  many 
other  wa:  activities.  Some  of  these  business- 
men were  leaders  in  these  war  programs  It 
is  both  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  for  the 
0<^)vernment  to  demand  further  cooperation 
from  these  people,  when  they  are  being  eco- 
nomically strangled  by  the  mountains  of  red 
tape  and  bureaucratic  Government  rcf-trlc- 
tlons  and  regulations  put  forth  by  the  Oov- 
rrr.nunt  bureaus  of  the  executive  department. 
the  jjersonnel  of  which  seems  determined  to 
put  all  btisiness  under  their  absolute  and 
detailed  control. 

The  present  rationing  system,  regardless  ol 
the  motives  of  perstins  responsible  for  it.  Is  a 
dist<}rtlon  of  rea«)n  and  absolutely  unwork- 
able and  In  *t8  application  Is  very  unfair  and 
Inequitable.  The  large  chain  business  con- 
cerns are  given  a  very  unfair  advantage  They 
seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  have  a  plentiful 
supplv  of  merchandise  to  sell,  while  the  in- 
depeiident  business  is  denied  all  but  a  token 
shipment  on  his  orders  The  result  cannot 
be  otherwise  th;ui  husineas  extinction  for  the 
Independent  op«rator.  whether  that  result  Is 
Intended  or  not   by  the  Government. 

The  writer  knows  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge  nf  these  Instances,  many  of  them, 
one  of  which  Is  that  an  Independently  owned 
lumberyard  in  a  town  of  about  1.000  p<  pula- 
lion  whose  credit  Is  without  question,  can 
get  but  a  bandful  of  lumber  and  other  build- 
ing materlal.s  to  sell,  while  In  a  town  8  miles 
away  and  smaller  in  size,  a  chain  lumber- 
yard get.x  all  the  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials they  require  to  carry  on  their  busines'; 
Such  a  situation  canncjt  mean  anyUiiug  but 
disaster   for   the   independent   concern. 

This  situation  Ls  particularly  tragic,  when 
we  consider,  that  these  independent  business 
enterprises  are  ab(  ut  the  (  nly  factor  lu  our 
past  econcmy  that  have  not  been  subsidir^-d 
by  the  Ovivernment  in  their  grand  distrlbu- 
t.<  n  of  ber.ehLs  ov(  r  the  post  few  years. 
They  are  about  the  last  ol  the  solf-tiustaining 
unitfc  in  our  ecc>noDiy  They  have  not  in 
liie  past  and  are  not  now  sking  Govern- 
ment beneflia.  and  moet  of  tliem  would 
refuse  them,  for  they  kn.  w  and  reall?*  the 
basic  uns<jundnes#  of  such  a  policy,  but  they 
do  ask.  that  In  their  struggle  for  survival 
In  this  era  of  ruthless  Competition  from  the 
Cham  concerns,  that  thev  at  least  not  be 
handicapped  by  their  Government  In  ihla 
battle   against    extinction 

They  are  willing  to  do  their  full  share  In 
this  war,  and  haven  t  aaked.  nor  do  they 
expect  to  ask  any  blanket  exemptions  of 
their  help  in  the  conduct  of  their  work,  like 
many  other  crganizations,  have  wnight  and 
are  continuing  to  seek  preference  to  avoid 
military  service.  Tney  are  willing  to  do 
much  more  tlian  their  share  in  proportion 
to  their  restiurces  than  the  big  competitive 
outnts,  but  they  hope  to  have  this  needless 
campaign  against  them  by  the  Gijvernment 
8U)pped  and  they  Unik  to  this  Congre**  for 
relief  from  further  outrageous  and  needless 
Government  restrictions  impcified  on  Uirm 
by  the  ex<>cuilve  bureaus,  both  during  ai:.U 
after  this  war. 


I 


rebuff    and    me-  kly    6i:bmlts    tc    these    auto-  ,  most  dreaded  has  been  gradually  coming  to 

cratic    bC?eaucratJ  ard    their    arbitrary    or-  .  pass,   namely,   a  disposition   on   the  part  of 

ders.  It  is  sma'.l  wonder  th.t  our  people  are  one  division  o^  G°^«='-"';"^^Vi° ^"^'^^^  !,"'! 

beginning  to  have  misgivings  as  to  whether  ,  control  the  other  two  branches_and  as  was 


people    caim    wnwc    imo    i,«ai»o«vi-Jn    •»»    ^>... 
ernment   Is   being  completed      When    this   is 
accomplished  and  the  executive  department 
takes  lull  control,  then  we  have  dicutorship 
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Inteniational  Exckanfe  Stabilizatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or  cAuroKifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  post-war 
period  will  be  one  pref  nant  with  serious 
international  problems,  social,  pohtical, 
and  economic. 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  will  be 
faced,  must  be  solved  if  normal  interna- 
tional trade  i.s  to  be  resumed. 

That  is  the  problem  of  international 
exchange  stabilization.  Two  plans  have 
been  proposed.  One  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  sponsored 
by  Secretary  Morgenthau,  and  one  by 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  which 
seems  to  be  what  is  known  as  the  KeyTies 
plan. 

The  fundamental  difTerenct.  as  I  grasp 
it,  is  this:  The  Morgenthau  plan  would 
introduce  a  gold  basis  for  this  interna- 
tional credit  mechanism.  The  Keynes 
plan  makes  it  merely  a  bookkeeping 
credit,  remotely  tied  to  a  final  gold 
basis. 

Personally.  I  like  the  Morgenthau  plan. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
psychology  of  the  present. 

I  am  confident  that  businessmen  the 
world  over  would  feel  that  an  interna- 
tional exchange  unit  based  on  gold  would 
be  more  stable  than  one  based  on  a  mere 
bookkeeping  entry. 

It  is  important  for  many  reasons,  but 
the  chief  reason  is  that  merchants  the 
world  over  will  want  to  know  that  when 
they  sell  a  bill  of  merchandise  they  will 
receive  the  exact  dollar  equivalent  In 
foreign  exchange  of  the  amount  of  the 
bill. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  at  this  point  to 
make  an  observation,  I  desire  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr..  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

In  times  past  it  has  been  said  that  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  An- 
drew Mellon,  wa.s  the  greate.st  Secretary 
of  the  Trea'^ury  since  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Speak'-r.  I  want  to  amend  that 
.statement  by  saying  simply  this.  Secre- 
tary Mellon  s  task  was  merely  to  deal 
with  a  Treasury  surplu.'^.  Admitted  that 
such  a  situation  Involves  problems.  I  beg 
leave  to  insLst  that  they  w  ere  minor  prob- 
lems with  which  any  tyro  could  deal. 
Mr.  Mellon  dealt  with  them  by  remitting 
corporate  and  personal  income  taxes. 
With  congre.s.'-ional  approval,  of  course, 
that  was  a  very  popular  program,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is. 

Secretary  Morgenthau's  problem  was 
entirely  different.  He  was  called  upon 
from  the  first  day  of  his  incumbency  to 
deal  with  deficits  which  he  inherited 
from  the  Hoover  administration  and 
which  problem  was  and  has  been  inten- 
sified every  day  of  his  incumbency.  That 
he  has  carried  on  with  deficits  is  a  fact, 
not  a  fancy.  That  because  of  his  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  Nation's  finances, 
we  have  been  able  to  finance  a  war  that 


costs  more  in  a  few  months  than  the 
World  War  cost  in  its  entirety,  and  has 
kept  the  national  credit  at  the  highest 
peak  in  its  history  and  interest  rates  at 
the  lowest  is  a  genuine  achievement 
which  actually  entitles  him  to  the  title  of 
the  greatest  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  all  time. 

I  am  sure  that  our  modest  and  unas- 
suming Secretary  would  be  the  first  to 
deprecate  this  statement  as  exaggerated, 
but.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  modesty  to  the  i 
contrary  notwith.standing,  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 


Followinf  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Around  the  Globe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  12,  1&43,  there  appeared  a  speech 
by  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  war. 

The  same  subject  is  so  graphically  por- 
trayed by  Bainbridge  Crist  in  the  article 
entitled  "Following  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Around  the  Globe,'  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
star  of  April  18.  1943,  that  I  desire  that 
it  shall  be  preserved  in  connection  with 
that  speech.  I  include  that  article  as 
a  part  of  these  remarks: 

FoLiowiNO  TKX  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Abound  thx  Globe 

(By  Bainbridge  Crist) 

In  this  war.  aa  In  all  others,  the  United 
State.s  Coaat  Guard  has  been  living  up  to 
Its  motto — Semper  paratus  -Always  ready. 
In  the  laat  war  It  suffered  the  greatest  pro- 
portionate loss  of  life  among  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  the  various  services. 
Now.  In  the  second  World  War  ol  a  genera- 
tion, the  Coast  Gu-ird  Is  again  in  action — In 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  Sjlumons,  and  In  the 
landings  of  north  Africa 

In  the  short  space  of  2  years,  the  Coa£t 
I  Guard  has  grown  10  times,  giving  It  a 
strength  now  of  mure  than  170.000  men.  in- 
cludir.g  temporary  reserves.  It  Is  now  larger 
than  ihe  peacetime  Navy.  Its  activities  are 
many  and  varied.  Its  men  guaid  docks, 
patrol  beaches  and  harbors,  the  skies,  man 
Navy  iransporU  and  landing  barges,  and 
comb  the  high  seas  In  the  relentless  quest 
for  t.nemy  submarines. 

On  the  whole,  the  far-flung  activities  of 
the  Coast  Guard  have  been  less  publicized 
than  those  of  other  branches  of  the  service. 
But  when  the  Coast  Guard  has  broken  Into 
the  headlines  it  has  been  In  a  sensational 
manner.  There  was  the  story  last  summer 
of  young  Coast  Guard  man  John  C.  Cullen, 
who  discovered  the  Nazi  saboteur  on  Long 
Island.  Then.  In  March  of  this  year,  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  nampbell  became  Iront- 
piage  news  In  sinking  a  German  U-boat  while 
engaging  In  a  72-hour  running  flght  With  a 
■wolf  pack"  of  submarines.  And  after  that 
came  the  announcement  that  for  the  first 
time  In  history  a  Coast  Guard  man.  Uoyd 
M.  Morris,  of  California,  had  been  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  decoration. 


LANDING  IN  THI:  SOLOMONS 

Perhap?!  one  of  the  most  dramatic  letters  of 
the  war  has  come  from  a  Coast  Guard  man, 
Lt  C.  C  Humphrey.*,  who  ttx^k  part  In  the 
landing  operations  In  the  Solomons.  In  a 
letter,  which  went  to  Coast  Guard  head- 
quarters, h'^  wrote  to  his  brother: 

"I  wonder  if  the  home  Ironters  could  pic- 
ture the  Invasion  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 
This  w.-is  the  first  real  offensive  m.)vc  by 
United  States  forces  In  this  war.  Can  you 
pe?  our  landing  barges,  loaded  with  trovjps. 
heading  Into  the  beach  in  the  lace  of  ma- 
chine-gun fire,  and  the  Job  of  landing  equip- 
ment and  supplies  while  harried  by  naval 
gunfire,  planes  strafing  and  bombing.  The 
entire  crew  working  continuous  watch,  with 
no  rollefh.  to  unload  thouaands  of  tons  of 
guns,  tanks,  ammunition,  provisions,  etc  , 
from  the  ship  Into  boats. 

■Running  these  big  transports  and  the 
landing  beats  Is  one  of  the  Jobs  ol  our  Coast 
Guard  personnel  In  this  war.  Each  landing 
boat  has  n  crew  of  3  Coa.st  Guard  men. 
Thei-  there  U  a  Coast  Guard  officer  (beach- 
mastor)  and  atwut  40  of  our  men  (beach 
party)  who  go  on  the  beach  to  supervise  th* 
landing  of  the  boats,  the  unloading,  nnd  re- 
pair and  salvage  of  the  boats  when  they  get 
damaged  or  stranded 

"Can  you  imagine  thf  transport*  In  one 
of  these  cpcratlons  being  attacked  by  high- 
level  bomber*-  cut  of  reach  of  the  thlps^  gun- 
fire, with  those  damn  bombs  dropping  too 
close  for  comfort  and  now  and  then  finding 
the  mark'' 

"Then  an  attack  by  squadrons  cf  Jap  tor- 
pedo planes  skimming  Just  over  the  water  at 
250  or  more  nllcs  per  hour  straight  at  the 
transport.  20  or  mure  plants  at  one  time,  with 
flaming  planes  sn.acking  the  wat<.*r  all  aiound 
anc'  an  occasloi.iil  une  going  to  r'inst  in  flames 
on  the  deck  cf  a  transport  The  air  full  ot 
machine  gun.  antiaircraft,  and  large-caiiber 
shells  from  the  transports  and  their  destroyer 
and  cruiser  screen,  all  aimed  at  the  plane*, 
but  hitting  where  they  may  amimg  the  closely 
packed  ships 

"And  the  Jailing  shrapnel?  The  terrific  din 
like  the  Inside  ot  40  boiler  tnctorlee  and  the 
whole  area  within  a  5-mlle  radius  full  of 
tracers  and  bursts  like  an  explosion  In  a  fire- 
works store  And  not  one  plane  Uft  to  tell 
Tojo  what  happened.  Just  smoke  columns 
rising  out  of  the  sea  and  a  blazing  transport 
falling  out  of  line. 

NIGHT   ATTACK 

"Imagine  30  or  40  or  more  ships  In  close 
formation  du.'-lng  such  an  attack  witii  a  few 
submarines,  shore  batteries,  and  dive  bomb- 
ers thrown  In  for  good  measure.  No;  they 
couldn  t  imagine  what  that  would  l>e  like 
unless  they  were  there,  and  even  then,  mem- 
ory being  mercifully  short,  vivid  scenes  fade 
In  a  few  weeks. 

"Nor  could  they  picture  a  night  attack  by 
enemy  crulwrs  and  destroyers,  with  enemy 
planes  dropping  liverish  green  flares  over 
them,  the  better  for  the  enemy  ships  to  se* 
them,  my  dear,  and  the  htUlness  and  black- 
out on  the  ships  in  the  slender  bcpe  that  the 
enemy  eyes  and  ears  won't  sec  or  hear,  be- 
cause, after  all.  what  chance  could  a  trans- 
I  port,  or  20  of  ihem.  have  against  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, and  f^ubmarlnes.  The  'home  front' 
ought  to  see  wh  it  happens  to  a  ship  when  a 
few  cruisers  let  i/i  broadsides  at  it  point- 
blank  range  at  ni-'lit  And  they  should  see 
what  happens  to  the  crew  ol  that  ship.  We 
saw  3  days  of  th:?  sort  of  stuff  in  the  August  7 
attack  on  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi  " 

There  Is  a  place  in  the  Solomons  called 
Sleepless  Lagocn,  well  known  to  the  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard  who  served  there.  After 
spending  2  days  and  nights  landing  marines 
and  supplies  on  the  beach  at  Guadalcanal  In 
the  original  lnva.sicn.  a  group  of  Coa.st 
Guardsmen  were  rrdercd  to  take  their  boat.s 
offshore,  anchor   them,   and  get  seme  sleep. 
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But.  In  the  word«  of  Petty  Offlrer  Jamee  D. 
Fox: 

•We  didn't  ?et  much  sleep  though.  It  wa» 
raininn  as  hard  as  I've  ever  seen  It  come  clown, 
wiiKh  made  u  niiphiy  uncomfortable,  to  begui 
with  Then.  Just  h«  we  were  getting  hccus- 
tonud  to  those  element  .  the  Jap  Fleet  let  ro 
with  bU  thfV  had  ar  o-.ir  ships  offshore  Th.> 
battle  la'-ted  all  nli;ht-  the  most  lernnc  naval 
nglit  I've  ever  s«-en.  and.  while  It  was  i^pec- 
tacular  a*  a  fireworks  displny.  it  wasn  l  very 
soothing.  Sleep  was  about  rut  of  the  ques- 
tion, not  onlv  that  rlKht.  but  every  followuiK 
uiKht     It  became  Known  a.s  Sleepleh.s  Lagoon  " 

orftC'-r  Fox.  who  onre  fl  -d  h'..s  tent  w.th  72 
holes  fmn  Jap  "hrnpnel  a:.d  bullet.",  said 
Coaiit  CiUHTd.'^^npn  did  not  ccr.dne  ihcnist'lvca 
to  operatinR  t>ont.s.  but  dvit?  thrlr  own 
machine-Kun  nests,  while  others  Joined  arlll- 
lerymrn  In  manning  puns  or  joined  the  In- 
fantry Other  Jobs  included  plckint;  up  flyers 
forced  lnt>i  the  sen  or  making  "sneak'  trips  by 
b<.iat  to  Tula;-!,  a  distance  of  18  miles  from 
Guadalcanal,  to  pick  up  supplies 

INV.\S10N    or    NORTH    AFRICA 

In  the  United  Slates  Invasion  at  north 
Africa,  too.  the  Ccaat  Guard  wi;«  active  ' 
•upervialng  the  unloading  of  transports  on 
a  24-hiuir  basts,  putting  men  aah<ire.  as  well 
M  iinibulance.s.  tanks,  and  Jeeps  Each  barpe 
carried  nachine  guns  for  antiaircraft  pro- 
tection. Most  of  the  Inva.'^lon  barge  instruc- 
tors. It  I*  said,  are  former  surlmt  n  from  Coast 
Guard  station*,  who  are  aci  ustonied  to  han- 
dling boats  under  all  kind*  of  weather  and 
seaa.  The  motto  of  the  surfmaii,  by  the  way. 
la:  'You  have  to  go  out.  but  you  don't  have 
to  come  back  " 

Six  Coast  Guard  men  of  an  advanced  unit 
helped  pave  the  way  for  a  ma&s  landing  of 
American  tioc  ps  at  Fedala  The  Job  was  to 
find  out  If  Iho  French  had  detected  troop- 
ships ofl.shoie.  a:id  to  do  this  th.  y  hud  t.j 
spend  an  hi  ur  on  the  Moioccan  beach,  close 
to  the  heavy  gtins  of  the  ro;u-.t  After  nu  vlng 
aa  close  to  the  garrlsi  ii  a-,  [h  .-'.--ible.  the  mtn 
finally  s'Unn'.ed  with  a  flii>hliglu  to  the  troop- 
^ilps  that    Hit   wa2>  well 

Although  Coast  Guard  aviation  operates 
under  N.nvy  dwicUon  it  l.a.s  piitieivcd  its  own 
Unity  for  administrative  purposes.  In  the 
llrst  6'i  mvinlUs  of  the  wai .  Coa&L  Ouuid 
avlatiirs  flew  23  442  hours.  In  which  17.842  231 
square  miles  were  searched  and  paticUtd  and 
2  245:157  weie  cruHed  Ami  ui  that  same 
period,  when  the  ti^al  siuiisth  was  <j:ily 
ah-  ut  100  planes  at.d  107  pilots.  6  032  patrol 
flights  were  made,  witli  63  233  surface  vc-vscis 
•ud  12,061  planes  identified 

THE   roOD    POMB 

At  the  Elizaboth  City,  N.  J.  Air  Station. 
2  enl.strd  Coast  Guard  men.  Harvold  V. 
Booth  nnd  Frederick  J  Denis,  perfected  the 
f<Kxl  biimb  which  is  drnjped  lo  iurvivcrs 
of  torpecK)ed  ships.  The  so-called  btimb.  said 
to  resemble  a  depth  charge,  has  a  soft  con- 
crete cap.  which  disintegrates  in  contact  with 
the  water  It  Includes  7  cans  cf  water,  a 
flrst-ald  kit.  a  pint  i<f  whi.sky.  2  rations, 
and  several  pnckj  i>f  cigarettes  and  matches. 
In  the  first  6  months  of  la~t  year.  310  assist- 
ance flights  were  made,  resulting  In  the  res- 
cue of  508  surv.Viirs  picked  up  by  surface 
vessels  directed  to  the  scene  by  air. 

The  Coast  Guard  retnirts  that  in  general 
its  air  activities  fall  Into  3  cutej^ones- — 
pritrol,  soiirch.  and  convoy  coverage  Coast 
Guard  aviation  got  na  start  back  In  1915  at 
Hampton  Roads,  Va  It  was  tried  because  of 
the  nunjl>er  of  sch<xiners  wh.ch  were  disabled 
off  the  coast  The  Idea  worked  of  facilitat- 
ing rescues  by  planes  and  the  following  year 
an  appropriation  act  authorized  the  Coast 
Ouard  to  establish,  equ;p.  and  maintain  10 
air  stations  along  the  shores  of  the  United 
Stateti  The  service  has  grown  by  stages 
tliroughout  the  year,  so  th:U  by  1941  the 
Ooftst  Guard  had  92  pilots,  all  graduates  of 
the  naval  air  station  nt  Pensacola  By  July 
ol    thiia   year,  Ci>a»t  Guard   expects   to   com- 


mission 80  more  aviators  and  have  an  addi- 
tional  160  enlisted  pilots. 

OW  TH«    HOMB    F«OHT 

The  Coast  Guard  Is  active  on  the  home 
front,  too.  One  new  unit  la  the  volunteer 
port  security  force,  which  started  In  Phila- 
delphia to  help  protect  piers  from  sabotage, 
ftip.s,  and  other  preventable  accidents.  Dr. 
Arnaude  C,  Mart*,  president  of  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, who  headed  Uie  plan  in  Phlladdptiia, 
Is  now  in  Washington  With  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain In  charge  of  organizing  similar  units  in 
other  cities      Baltimore  is  already  organised. 

Undrr  thp  plan,  men  who  are  too  old  or 
otherwise  unavailable  for  the  draft,  an'  asked 
to  vi'lunteer  for  i2  hours  a  week  or  m'^re  to 
guard  piers  in  their  hnmc  cities.  They  are 
Issued  uiuforni.s.  wlucb  'hoy  wi  ar  only  while 
on  duty,  carry  arms  and  are  subject  to  mlll- 
taiy  d.sclpline  while  on  duty.  They  aic  not 
pnid.  In  Philadelphia  800  men  applied  for 
duty  within  48  hours  after  the  plan  was  an- 
nounced In  the  newspapers. 

Then  there  Is  the  Coast  Guard  'picket 
patrol."  made  up  of  all  sort*  of  small  and 
medium-s.zed  txiat.s.  The  main  Jol;s  of  these 
boats  m  the  fight  against  submarines  are  ob- 
-servalion  and  rescue  With  the  Nitvy  lucking 
sufBcient  vessels  for  the  undertaking,  the 
Coast  Guard  got  the  assignment  of  procuring 
private  boats  and  dttlng  them  out 

Snillng  vessels,  the  Coast  Guard  states, 
have  proven  valuable  In  ibser^-atUn  work, 
fi)T  their  ability  to  move  through  the  water 
silently  gives  greater  sensitivity  in  listening 
f<^r  submarines  or  avoiding  detection  by 
undersea  craft  The  average  motor  yacht  Is 
usually  not  sent  so  far  offshore  or  for  such 
long  periods  Men  In  this  service  Include 
bankers,  brokers,  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress, yachtsmen,  school  teachers,  factory 
Workers  and  young  college  boys. 

Atiothrr  wartime  function  of  the  Coast 
Girard  Is  admirlstmng  laws  regardins;  con- 
struction, ec|Uipmeiit.  mannu-ig.  and  inspec- 
tion of  commercls\l  vea.'-els  This  work  once 
handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Mnrlne  Inspection 
and  Naviij'.tion  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  lu  w  In  the  hands  of  the  Men  hant 
Mnrine  Inspection  DtvLslon  of  th"  Oast 
Guard,  hea^led  by  Cnpt    H    C    S'.icpheard 

The  bi-tory  of  the  Coast  duard  goes  back 
over  a  perl<  d  cf  more  than  160  years,  starting 
back  in  1790  when  Ccr.gress  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  fleet  for  a  revenue  cutter 
service  Although  Itji  prirnnry  funrtlon  w:i8 
to  prevent  smuggling  an  act  of  1797  author- 
ized the  cutters  to  def'-nd  the  coa.  ts  It  was 
not  until  1915.  however,  that  the  n  venue 
cutter  service  was  made  intc  the  Coast  O'lard 
It  was  constituted  as  a  military  fi.rce  of  the 
United  States,  operating  under  the  Trea.'-ury 
In  peacetime  and  as  part  ot  the  Navy  lu  war 
or  when  the  President  so  orders  It. 
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HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MUHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESENTATI\TS 

Friday.  Marcn  26.  1943 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.      Mr.    Speak.r,    that 
the  sm»'ar  still  continues  is  evidenced  by 
the  article  by  David  Lawrence  printed 
under  the  date  line  of  March  3.  1943: 
National   ArrAins 
(By  Oavid  L.iwrence) 
THE    CAMTAICN    TO    SMEAI    CONCKX5S 
Washinotoi*.    March    3 — Just    about     the 
time  Congreoa  shows  signs   of   regaining   its 


Independence,  the  new  dealers  have  started 

to  smear  the  legislative  body  with  the  charge 
that  it  Is  Interfering  with  the  war  effort. 

The  transparency  of  the  charge  and  the 
motive  behind  It  will  be  more  apparent  In 
the  coming  weeks,  but  It  Is  a  strange  com- 
mentary on  what  has  become  almiist  nn  ob- 
session with  the  new  dealers,  namely,  that 
the  let^.siatlve  branch  cf  the  Government 
need  not  function,  especially  lu  wartime. 

For  nearly  10  years  now  the  Congress  has 
been  an  ot>edient  rubber  stamp  for  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  now.  when  the  people  In 
the  1942  elections  expressed  their  protest 
and  send  Independent-mUniod  representa- 
tives to  Congress  a  hue  and  cry  Is  raised 
about  It  bv  the  adir-lnistraiion's  spokesmen. 
It  Is  true  the  Congie.ss  could  theoretically 
by  obstructive  mea'ures  Interfere  with  the 
war  effort  but  as  long  as  the  President  p'  s- 
sesses  the  veto  power  it  Is  unlikely  that  any 
proposal  of  that  nature  could  become  law. 
Many  observers  for-.;et  that  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive, under  the  Coii.«-tltution.  Is  not  only 
more  pov.erlul  than  two-lhirds  of  one  House 
of  Congress  but  more  power. ul  also  than  a 
roll  call  in  the  other  House  II  It  happens  to 
record  one  less  vole  than  a  two-thirds 
majority 

Any  bill  whi  h  can  command  the  twc- 
thlrds  vote  of  both  Houses  necessary  to  over- 
ride a  veto  Is  likely  to  be  a  popular  measure 
wanted  by  the  people  Such  a  bill  would 
Inevitably  require  the  support  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  members  of  both  political 
parties,  and  It  Is  not  probable  that  any  ob- 
structive measure  damaging  t<.)  the  war  effort 
could  command  sucn  a  big  bipartisan  vote. 
So  the  adminlftrutlon  suf  P'rters  are  really 
drawing  a  smoke  screen  across  the  Congress 
Issue  ai;d  a:e  trying  to  prevent  that  b<-dy  from 
asserting  iti  prer(  i;atives  and  expr. -sting  its 
Judgment  on  matters  vital  to  the  people. 
The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  cciistl- 
tuiicnal  deniocracy,  particularly  in  wartime. 
Is  to  let  the  legislative  tx)dy  debate  and  dis- 
cuss proposals  for  the  governmen:  of  the 
whole  people  If  the  C<-ne:ress  doesn't  par- 
ticipate In  the  lawmaking  prociss  and  at- 
tempts are  made-  as  has  happened  too  often 
recently-  to  write  laws  by  means  of  Govern- 
ment regulations  with  the  excuse  that  broad 
powers  are  contained  In  the  original  statute, 
the  Confidence  cf  the  people  in  government  Is 
weakened 

In  a  we.r  to  preserve  democracy  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  democratic  institutions  be  not 
Impaired  The  effort  to  smear  Congress  and 
charge  It  With  desiring  to  Interfere  with  the 
war  program  Is  so  palpably  a  ruse  to  divert 
public  support  from  the  National  Legi;.la- 
ture  th.".t  It  ouviht  to  be  labeled  what  It  Ls 
and  exposed  to  view. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  cry  of  t<K^i  much 
Interference  by  Coiutrebs  is  coming  almr^t 
entirely  from  New  Deal  quarters  But  It  will 
neither  Intimidate  nor  swerve  Congress  Irom 
reasserting  its  le[;islaiive  function. 

The  American  people  will  endure  hardships 
If  they  are  convinced  thtse  are  nece-sary. 
One  reason  they  sometimes  look  with  skep- 
ticism on  ruthming  rules  Is  l>ecause  they  do 
not  have  confidence  In  the  bureaus  which 
Issue  the  regulations  And  one  reason  why 
that  ccmfldence  is  lacking  is  because  the  peo- 
ples representatives  in  Congress  have  t>een 
Ignored 

The  Idea  th.it  Coii-^ie'-s  is  superfluous  has 
been  a-ssiduously  cultivated  by  new  dealers 
fcr  nearly  a  decade  Tlieir  tl  i-t  set-back  came 
In  the  last  elections  and  now  some  of  them 
are  trylnc;  to  overcome  the  efTects  of  that 
mandate  by  a  cry  of  lark  of  patriotism  Con- 
gress has  before  it  several  prop<«>als  which 
should  not  l>e  parsed .  as.  for  instance,  any 
reduction  in  the  flRUres  on  manpi,wer  set  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  ncces.'ary.  But  the 
debate  on  that  particuhr  Item  will  do  more 
j  to  clarify  the  need  :ird  pet  public  stipport  for 
a  biR  army  than  an  Executive  order  wbicb 
I    has  tx-en  de\ eloped  in  set. ret. 
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terly  handling  of  the  Nation's  finances, 
we  have  been  able  to  finance  a  war  that 
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M.  Morris,  of  California,  had  been  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  decoration. 
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CongreM  la  cumbersome  at  times,  and  even 
Unwieldy,  but  it  U  the  people's  own  body, 
and  with  all  lU  defect*  It  Is  stlU  the  ctutodlan 
of  legislative  power  In  our  democracy. 


Only  the  Theater  Could  Do  It 
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HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF    CONNKmCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21. 1943 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  American  theater  performed 
another  of  its  modern  miracles.  Along 
with  the  daily  demonstrations  by  the 
Stage  Door  Canteen  of  New  York  and 
Washington  it  manifested  anew  that 
uith  all  of  its  make-believe,  at  heart  and 
at  the  base  the  institution  itself  is  built 
on  the  humanities  and  is  among  the 
eternal  arts. 

This  miracle  participated  in  by  750 
persons  produced  the  very  tangible  and 
substantial  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Perhaps  we  are  all  too  prone  to  accept 
the  theater  as  something   rivial  or,  at  the  . 
most,  of  passing  value.   That  such  a  con- 
ception is  false  is  proven  again  by  this 
exhibition. 

That  we  may  more  fully  appreciate 
the  continuous  efforts  and  achievements 
of  the  theater  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  as 
well  as  to  the  country  at  large,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  April  issue  of  Equity. 
This  should  be  read  by  every  thankful 
citizen  who  finds  enjoyment  in  the  thea- 
ter and  who  will  be  happy  to  be  reminded 
of  another  of  its  good  works: 

ONLT  THI   THKATEK  COULO   DO  IT 

On  Monday  night.  April  8.  the  entertain- 
ment world  presented  a  benefit  for  the  Red 
Cross  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York. 
The  pageant  which  served  as  a  finale  was  con- 
ceived by  President  Bert  Lytell.  of  Equity,  and 
enlisted  the  cervices  of  some  750  persons, 
stars  of  the  theater,  motion  pictures,  radio 
and  music,  choru  es  from  half  a  dozen  the- 
aters, servicemen,  bands,  and  actors  of  all 
sorts. 

As  It  reached  Its  stirring  climax,  when  300 
girls  In  white  uulforms.  each  carrying  a 
bouquet  of  red  carnations,  marched  up  the 
f-talrs  to  form  a  huge  red  cross,  the  audience 
rose  In  unanimous  tribute 

It  was  a  great  show  for  a  great  cause,  and 
Equity  extends  Its  thanks  and  appreciation 
not  only  to  Us  own  memljers.  but  to  all  the 
persons  who  played  any  part  In  Its  presenta- 
tion As  a  good  sailor  once  said  when  asked 
who  bad  been  responj^lble  tor  winning  a  naval 
victory:    "There  is  glory  enough  for  all." 

There  was  more  than  that  In  this  spectacle 
for  the  Red  Cross,  for  that  splendid  organi- 
zation win  receive  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$250,000  as  the  result  of  this  effort 

But  it  occurs  to  Equity.  aLso,  that  only  the 
theater  or.  If  you  choose,  only  the  entertain- 
ment world  could  have  created,  prepared,  and 
presented  this  production.  Only  Its  people, 
who  have  the  experience  and  skill  to  under- 
take such  a  project  and  to  attract  such  • 
patronage 

Tliat  experience  and  skill,  when  coupled 
with  the  readiness  tliat  Is  found  no'where  «3 
often  and  so  eager  to  lerve  as  In  the  theater. 


ia  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to 
the  covmtry  at  large. 

It  Is  something  which  Is  not  tmlversally 
appreciated  at  lU  true  value.  Equity  believes, 
and  Is  too  often  scattered  and  dissipated  In 
nonessentials.  Other  nations  In  this  crisis 
are  better  aware  of  Its  possibility  than  we 
are  and  make  better  use  of  resources  not  aa 
well  equipped  as  our  own.  But  It  should  not 
merely  be  appreciated  but  paid  for.  as  the 
Government  ptijs  for  all  other  services  it  com- 
mands In  this  crisis,  and  it  Is  worthy  of  any 
pay  it  may  receive. 

When  Mr.  Lytell,  at  that  show,  pledged 
the  resources  of  the  theater,  to  the  service 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  th«  country,  he  was 
making  no  idle  promise.  The  theater  is  t>e- 
hlnd  him  In  that  pledge  and  stands  ready 
and  eager  to  an.'wer  the  call. 

But  as  yet  there  la  no  coordinated  program 
to  utilize  the  full  resources  of  the  theaters, 
or  to  obtain  the  maximum  use  of  the  talents 
It  has  to  devote  to  that  work. 

There  are  beginnings  of  such  use  In  several 
directions,  but  they  are  no  more  than  begin- 
nings. The  camp  shows  are  doing  a  great 
work,  but  they  are  so  few  In  number  that  they 
do  not  begin  to  cover  even  all  of  the  camps, 
let  alone  playlnr  to  all  the  men  In  the  camps 
they  visit. 

The  Lunchtlme  Follies  have  visited  a  few 
dozen  planta  where  they  might  play  In  thou- 
sands. And  their  value  has  been  attested 
wherever  they  have  gone. 

As'de  from  these  ventures  the  great  prob- 
lem of  arousing  and  educating  the  civilian 
population  has  had  Just  one  tentative  touch, 
the  production  to  teach  food  conservation 
which  has  recently  l>een  organized  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

But  there  are  still  many  things  which  the 
theaters  could  do  better  than  any  other 
agency  which  have  never  been  explored,  have, 
perhaps,  scarcely  been  discussed. 

We  have  always  been  a  wasteful  people 
and  careless  of  otir  natural  resources.  The 
war  is  teaching  us  to  have  more  respect  for 
material  resources,  but  we  could  still  learn 
from  other  nations  the  value  of  our  potential 
resources  of  mind  and  talent  which  lie  un- 
touched and.  It  may  be.  unsuspected. 

There  Is  stlU  no  better  way  to  teach  many 
lessons  than  by  dramatic  presentation. 
Equity  hopes  that  the  Government  will  realize 
that  soon  and  will  turn  to  the  theater  for 
the  Ideas,  personnel,  and  material  for  that 
program.  If  It  does.  It  will  not  turn  In  vain. 
But  the  theater  must  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue If  It  is  to  furnlfih  such  assistance.  A 
theater  which  has  been  denied  priorities, 
which  has  been  deprived  of  Its  ability  to 
travel,  which  'as  been  drained  of  money 
and  personnel  cannot  serve  as  It  would  like 
or  as  It  could.  If  the  theater  Is  essential 
to  this  war  effort,  and  Equity  is  convinced 
that  It  Is,  then  It  must  l>e  treated  as  an 
essential  Industry  by  the  Government.  For 
It  Is  only  the  Government  which  can  do  that. 
And  this  Equity  asks  not  as  a  privilege  but 
as  a  right  to  enable  It  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  this  country. 


A  Bill  Proposinf  To  Remove  Discrimina- 
tory Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATB«AN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  H.  R.  2547,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so 


as  to  provide  for  the  c.vtablishinont  of 
scales  of  rates,  according  to  zones,  for 
the  transportation  of  pKiporty  by  com- 
mon carriers  by  railroadi.. 

Senator  Tom  Stewart  of  Ttunessee. 
will  introduce  the  same  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  bill  has  been  veiy  carefully 
prepared  by  experts  and  is  considered 
by  informed  persons  to  be  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  ciiminatinR 
discriminatory  freight  rates. 

We  expect  to  arrange  for  committee 
hearings  as  soon  as  posj-ible. 

The  text  of  the  bill  i.»;  a.s  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
scales  of  rates,  according  to  ztincs,  for  the 
transportation  of  property  by  common  car- 
riers by  railroad 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  The  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amcndt-d.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  tection  1  thereof  a  niw 
section  as  follows: 

•'Sec,  la.  .;!)  For  the  purpose  of  the  estab- 
lishment, as  provided  in  this  section,  cf  rates 
for  the  transportation  cl  property  by  com- 
mon carriers  by  railroad  subject  to  this  part, 
the  United  States  shall  be  divided  by  the 
Commission  into  units  of  ana  30'  square, 
identical  with  a  quarter  of  the  area  tcrmid 
by  the  intersecting  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude,  represented  on  ap- 
propriate maps  or  plans,  and  such  unit*  of 
area  shall  be  the  basis  of  eight  railroad  rate 
zones,  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  first  zone  shall  Include  all  terri- 
tory within  such  quadrangle.  In  conjunction 
with  every  contiguous  quadrangle,  represent- 
ing an  area  having  a  mean  radial  distance  cf 
approximately  50  mUes  from  the  center  cf  any 
given  unit  of  area. 

"(b)  The  second  zone  «hall  Include  all 
units  of  area  outside  the  first  zone  lying  m 
whole  or  In  part  within  a  radius  of  appri  xi- 
mately  150  miles  from  the  center  of  a  given 
unit  of  area. 

"(c)  The  third  zone  shall  include  all  unit* 
of  area  outside  the  second  zone  lying  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  a  radius  of  approxi- 
mately 300  miles  from  the  center  of  a  given 
unit  of  area. 

"(d)  The  fourth  zone  shall  Include  all 
units  of  area  outside  the  third  zone  lying  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  a  radius  of  apprc  xi- 
mately  SCO  miles  from  the  center  of  a  given 
unit  of  area. 

"(e)  The  fifth  zone  shall  include  all  tmits 
of  area  outside  the  fourth  zone  lying  in 
whole  or  In  part  within  a  radius  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  miles  from  the  center  of  a  given 
unit  of  area. 

"(f)  The  sixth  zone  shall  include  all  units 
of  area  outalde  the  fifth  zone  lying  In  whole 
or  in  part  within  a  radius  of  approximately 
1.400  miles  from  the  center  of  a  given  unit 
o'  area. 

"(g)  The  seventh  zone  shall  Include  all 
units  of  area  outside  the  sixth  zone  lying  in 
whole  or  In  part  within  a  ri.dlus  of  apprcxl- 
mately  1.800  miles  from  the  center  of  a  given 
unit  of  area. 

"(h)  The  eighth  zone  shall  Include  all 
units  of  area  outside  the  seventh  zone 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  thp  Commis- 
sion, after  reasonable  notice  aid  14  portunlty 
for  hearing  to  Interested  purties.  to  establish 
scales  of  carload  and  less-than-carload  rate* 
fcr  the  transportation,  by  common  carriers 
by  railroad  subject  to  thit  part,  of  each  com- 
modity or  class  of  commodities  transported 
by  such  carriers,  and  to  prescribe  In  such 
scales.  Just  and  reasonable  rates  which  are 
uniform  In  relation  to  distance  throughout 
the  United  States:  except  that  for  any  par- 
ticular character  of  seivice  in  the  case  ol  any 
particular  commodity  or  cla.'-s  of  commoditK  s. 
(a)  the  same  rate  shall  be  made  to  apply  with 
rej'pect  to  transportation  from  any  pj  nt  of 
origin    within   any    unit   of   area   eetabliBhed 


Uiroughout  the  ye:ir.  bo  that  by  1941  the 
Ooftst  Guard  had  92  pilots,  all  grraduates  of 
the  naval  air  station  at  Pensuccla  By  July 
ol    ihu   year.   c>  ast   Guard   expects    to   com- 


debate  on  that  partlruhr  Item  will  do  more 
lo  rlarlry  the  need  ^r.(i  t»et  public  stipport  for 
Washinctow.    March    3 —Just    about    the        a  big  army   than   an   Executive  crder  wbicU 
time  Congress  ahowa  slgtia   or   regaining   Its    |    has  been  developed  in  secret 


take  such   a   project   ana    to   aiirati   bucu   • 
patronage 

TJiat  experience  and  skill,  when  coupled 
with  the  readiness  that  Is  found  nowhere  «3 
orten  and  so  eager  to  rerve  as  In  the  theater, 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  H.  R.  2547.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so 


particular  commodity  or  clafc*  of  commoditif ». 
(a)  the  same  rate  shall  be  made  to  apply  with 

respect   to  transportation   from   any   pu.nt   «t 
origin    within    any    unit   of    area   eetablisbe<l 
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pursuant  to  par«piliflk<l)  of  thu  section  to 
tvery  poini  ul  desHnatloa  wuhiu  such  unit  , 
erf  area,  at.d  (b)  the  jwinie  rate  .-hall  be  m.ide 
to  apply  with  rrypfct  to  transportation  trcm 
any  point  of  orip  n  within  any  such  unit  of 
area  to  every  poiat  ct  de.'^t  I  nation  wi'hin  ar.y 
given  zone  esUbl  fched  pursuant  to  paragvaph 
(1)  of  this  section.  i 

■•(3>  Tbe  OommtSElon.  up^m  complaint  or 
up -in  Its  own  inlllatlve.  and  alter  rt.iAoup.ble 
notice  and  opportu.'^lty  for  hrarii^'  to  mur-  , 
est^'d  parlies,  may  from  time  to  time  m:  ke  ! 
such  modlllcatlona  in  the  rates  prescribed  by 
It  under  this  section,  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  previsions  thTeof.  as  It  shall  find  to  be 
just  and  reasonable. 

•'(4»  The  rates  preacrlbtd  by  the  Commis- 
•ion  under  this  section  shall  be  pub;i^hcd. 
maintained,  and  cbarf;ed  by  conxniuii  carriers 
by  railroad  subject  to  thLs  part,  for  the  traaa- 
portnt'.on  service  to  which  such  rales  apply, 
and  alter  such  ratc.'v  have  bec(jme  effccUve 
no  other  rate<-^  shall  be  published,  maintained, 
or  charged  by  such  common  ertrrlrrs  for  ewh 
trn'isportatlon  ^rrlce  " 

8rr.  2.  In  ord'T  to  rrlve  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  la  of  the  Interstate  Commeico 
Art.  as  amended  the  Interstate  Oorrmerce 
OomralSBlon  Is  but  hi<rir.«"d  and  dlrecttd  - 

(1)  to  prepare  and  n  a»:e  public,  by  such 
prnreduren  a.s  mny  be  Bfprnp'inip,  wl!h,n  9 
months  aft-r  the  enicttn'-nt  nf  th*«  act  pro- 
P'  ^'•cl  Pf  tea  to  carry  out.  the  provtBlons  of 
su«  h  »«>ttlon; 

(2i  to  enter  upon  hearinkj*.  within  12 
month*  a'ter  the  e-iactnu  nt  of  thl.-*  act.  con- 
cerning  such   proposed  rat<>«;    and 

(3l  to  l.>.siip.  af;er  full  heHrln«?s,  an  order  or 
orders,  to  become  effective  not  later  than  2 
yenr*  from  the  conifT'ocement  of  'uch  hepr- 
InRs.  prescrlbmc  .<iurh  rates  a«  mav  t>e  ncce*- 
aarv  for  the  piirpi'jf  nf  currylnf?  out  the  pro- 
visions ot  su^h  section. 

Sec  3  All  provWimis  of  the  Interxtute  Crm- 
meroe  Act.  as  amended  which  are  inccii- 
shtont  with  the  previsions  of  section  la 
thereof,  are  hereby  repealed. 


Home  Labor  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rtoRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKP  RESENT  ATI  VES 

Wt'dTtexday.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  these 
gtirrinR  times,  atlontlon  Is  seldom  focused 
upon  the  problems  or  th«>  ."onditlons  of 
the  many  thousand.^  of  sound,  progres- 
sive communitlfs  which  have  not  been 
given  war  trainmc  activities  or  war  in- 
dustries. We  will  do  well  not  to  la>>e 
sight  of  these  communities,  for  it  is  their 
normal,  healthy  existence  which  will 
show  the  way  to  better  living  when  peace 
return.s.  I  have  read  an  able  tliscussion 
of  one  phase  of  this  situation,  and  I  call 
ir  to  the  attention  of  the  Congrcrs.  It 
was  written  by  my  friend  Stanley  Park- 
man  In  the  Gadsden  County  Tunes  at 
Quincy.  Pla.: 

HOUI    LABni    PKOBLXICS 

There  is  a  great  deal  beuig  said  in  the 
newspapers  ab>..ut  the  labor  prutalcms  of  the 
Nation  and  when  the  subject  is  discussed  it 
usually  relates  to  some  diJBculty  that  la  be- 
ing eucouuvered  with  organised  Ubor  in  the 
▼asi  Industrial  centers.  There  U  alao  aaotber 
type  of  Ubor  probUm-oce  ibMt  has  nothing 
to  do  with  strUes  and  that  aaldom  geu  on 
tiM  froot  pa^es.     It  is  the  problem  of  the 


aon:Ul  emplOTPr  tn  cities   like  Quincy  aiKl  tn 
seitM'iis  like  Gadsden  County. 

This  particular  labor  problem  reaches  even 
the  tj'jtu-'*wLfe  wtu)  employs  only  a  couk  or  a 
nu!tK  and  strUcca  hardest  at  the  enipl<<yer 
»ho  Is  in  no  way  connected  with  war  indus- 
try but  ii  trying  to  hold  his  little  busir.eas 
tQ5.'ethj  r  In  times  that  are  mcst  diffl'ult. 

Majiy  pwple  have  left  Gadsden  County  and 
plrkt  ■%  liKe  It  ail  over  the  Nation,  seeking  for- 
tutif.s  in  war  lndu.«try  and  mu  hisom" 
busiue'^srs  More  and  nn^re  of  tb.e^c  war- 
lu  p.itd  bu  i:.c^'-i>  imvo  d<velop<'d  nearby 
and  with  each  one  of  thetn  mo:<-  people  are 
dra^vn  from  lh.»  county  Most  pe<»ple  are 
fainil'ar  with  the  aucr.lices  they  inuM  malie 
in  Uvlag  comfort.-,  in  the  en  vvded  dt'TiuPe 
eent«rs  but  are  lured  by  wags  that  iTften 
dov.b!«'  tlrir  salaries  In  Oadsdrn  County 

Tlieve  a'e  a  tuimber  of  vttal  tactors  that 
shoi  Id  be  ta  .en  in  o  corv^lderstlcn  by  our 
pf^iple,  however,  before  they  lenvf  the  thlngi 
they  have  bin'. t  up  liere  A  primary  consid- 
eration aliOuld  be  the  fa'-t  that  empkJynjent 
In  Oac)6den  Gt.>ui.ty  h»s  been  steady  for  a 
louR  time  It  his  never  been  spa-mod  c 
Tht'  number  of  ^il).'  hvh  Ishle  ard  the  wiip-»s 
piud  f<pr  !hi)se  )<!>h  have  Kct-.er  illv  Incrt'asfd. 
Most  employers  take  a  pwiviiLal  interest  \xi  the 
pi  pie  worki!.i<  ft.r  thi'm  and  aie  willing  to 
tr,al:e  j«rnflr- s  that  rmnloye^i  m'.ght  be  kept 

with  H  f«ellnp  of  securuy 

Wh-'o  the  war  i«  won.  \'  Quincy  and  Oad,)- 
dfii  C  utity  f  .How  their  jjresent  p<^l,cy, 
th<'re  will  i>e  no  aiiU..m.il.c  remt.Viil  <rf  w  i 
Industry  and  •mushroom'  bu.'unes-  i)«»c  use 
lliey  never  will  have  ixtn  h«Te  Tlicre  will 
be  no  throng  of  ptviple  ; l\r  wn  out  o{  jobs 
hero  wi'h  dlRreiraui  by  their  emplovj-r  ii>i  to 
their  future  welfare  If  anything  In  t'us  Na- 
tion survives  this  war  aul  u>  staole  af  er  ti-.e 
victory,  it  will  ije  .:i».i<\.  »  :id.  iarmlrik;  aecllrns 
like  Oad.sden  C^iunty 

Loc'l  empkjyers  are  doing  the  \eTy  t>ost 
they  Citn  durliiK  ;r>mt!  time--^  Miny  o;  thr-n 
are  losir^f;  nionev  every  m<»nth  1m  an  effort  to 
k"«"p  their  eTnn|<.yeei<  on  present  wac  »  ;ile« 
M'^st  OHC'>den  O  nnty  buslnesKes  are  mfikin? 
le-s  moni-v  thtn  they  wen'  l>efore  the  wur.  and 
thorie  thHt  ha.e  bet-n  in  a  j>mit|i  ri  t/>  step  up 
prt  nt.s  are  doliiR  no  In  c»nip«iltion  to  t!>e 
sJilpy;ircls  find  hiir^dr<"d8  of  ottwr  wht  ii.- 
dij'«trie«' 

I»  wil!  be  wi»e  for  employees  in  our  sect  .on 
t/1  take  all  the-^  factors  li-to  consideration 
before  in:ikm?  chanK'^s  R»meniher  the«e 
thipfTB  before  maklne;  demands  for  salaiM>s 
that  compare  with  those  of  wnr  Indut^trlts 
And  rememl>er  that  every  effort  Is  beini;  made 
to  hasten  tlve  victory  that  wtll  m  ke  ynu 
want  to  come  back  to  Gadsden  County  to  live 


In  Uie  lolercst  •(  Fanneri  and 
Asricniturt  in  GenenJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ADOLPH  J  SABATH 

or  n.uHon 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20    1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
voted  today  to  eliminate  subsidy  pay- 
ments, parity  payments,  conseavation 
payments,  incentive  payments,  or  pay- 
ments in  any  other  form  to  the  farmers 
from  the  agriculture  bill  because.  uoXor- 
tunately.  the  farm  leaders  have  refused 
to  agree  that  those  expenditures  or  cred- 
its by  the  Qovemment.  running  into 
many  millions,  should  be  taken  into 
consideratioQ  in  Qxixig  the  parity  prices. 


I  called  attention  to  the  matter  when  the 
Pace  bill  and  the  Steafrall  bill  were  up 
for  consideration,  and  on  which  bills  I 
reportf^d  special  rules  maV'ini?  them  In 
order  for  immtdialf  cijir^.clfialion. 

I  then  pointed  out.  Mr.  Spi'akcr.  that 
the  agricultural  leader.s  v:cie  makinc  the 
same  mistakes  that  some  of  the  labor 
leaders  had  made  in  the  past.  Fortu- 
nately, the  labor  It-adrr.^  with  the  cxrrp- 
tion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  have  not  made  any  un- 
reasonable demands.  Tl.ev  have  shown 
real  patriotL-ni.  and  that  u--.  indeed,  crat- 
ifyin'-;  at  lhi.«;  tini". 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  ca.se 
with  the  agncukural  leaders.  notwiLh- 
str.ndinp  that  a.crricuUure,  in  contrast 
with  the  wacre  earners,  especially  the 
white-collar  mm  and  wonivn  who  have 
not  received  any  increases  in  tht  ir 
meager  wages  and  salaries  when  the 
prices  of  food  have  been  .soann.-r  sky 
hirh.  havinc  advanced  in  some  in.'^tances 
100  and  200  percent.  And  this.  Mr. 
Spoiiker.  nctwithstandinj:  that  agricul- 
ture la.st  year  ar.d  this  yoar  ha.<;  reccivod 
various  govcrnmcnlal  aids  and  the  prices 
of  f'lrm  products  h?.vc  advanced  from  203 
to  5fl0  percent  above  the  piicos  of  recent 
years. 

Rj  lardlcss  of  what  the  farm  leaders 
say,  I  know  that  S5  percent  of  the  fr.rm- 
ers  of  this  country  are  b^tt'^r  off  than 
rver  b'^foiT  and  do  nr«t  th'rn'ioivp^  ask  or 
so'^k  the  unfair  leci^lati'^n  th?t  would 
.still  further  burd.n  the  cort  of  living  of 
those  of  smpll  eamine?. 

If  the  farm  leaders  per.^^ist  in  their 
UTirea'^onabl*»  pressitre  they  will  find 
Ihem-elves  in  the  sfltne  unfavorable  posi- 
ti'^n''  that  s'Tne  of  th"  n  ore  unreasonable 
labor  leaders  found  themselves  a  year 
or  two  a?o  L-.bor  leaders  genera'.ly  have 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and  are  act- 
ing? with  intelligence  and  wisdom.  I 
wonder  if  tl^e  farm  lenders  will  see  the 
lirht. 

B  :rk  m  1907.  when  I  ent'Tei  the  House 
und  r  a  Rj-publuan  administraticn,  the 
total  appropriation  lor  the  AgricuUural 
Bureau,  in  the  interest  of  aCT"U'ultui  e  and 
the  farmers  generally  ihrouehout  the 
country,  amounted  to  around  $24,000,000. 

Since  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's election  the  appropriations  m  the 
mterest  of  agriculture  amounted  lo  that 
much  on  the  aveiase  per  week.  In  other 
wt  rd.s.  we  have  appropriated  on  the  aver- 
age per  week  for  the  past  10  yeai-s  as 
much  for  the  farmers  and  agriculture  as 
we  had  appropnated  for  the  entire  year 
of  1907.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not quite  understand  why  the  farmers  of 
tlie  country  fail  to  realize  and  appreciate 
the  benefltj  and  advantages  that  have 
accrued  to  tliem.  the  aid  given  them, 
under  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Is 
it  po.ssible  that  they  are  misled  and  not 
informed  of  the  facts?  Surely  they  owe 
some  recognition  to  and  appreciation  of 
the  party  that  has  done  so  much  for 
them.  Instead,  all  I  hear  is  criticism 
and  a  clamorint;  for  more  and  more  bene- 
fits, not  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
farmers  themselves,  but  by  the  highly 
paid  professional  legislative  farm  rep- 
resentatives and.  yes.  lobbyists.  I  can- 
not quite  understand  that  the  farmers 
should  fail  to  show  some  degree  of  reci- 
procity to  those  who  have  helped  them 
so  tremendously  as  this  administratioa. 
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PHICES     .*ND     BFNrrrrS     t'NDCR      HOOVrH  — PRICES 
AND    EENCrrrS    UNDES    ROOSEVTl.T 

Ha\e  the  farmer.s  forpotten  that  un- 
der the  Hoover  Republican  administra- 
tion and  brfore  Roosevelt  took  office  in 
many  instances  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  part  of  their  crops  unharvested.  not 
because  of  a  shortage  of  labor,  but  be- 
cau.'^e  of  Uv  low  prices  then  obtainable 
for  their  crops? 

Is  it  pos.'-.blo.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they 
have  forgotten  that  wheat  was  selling 


for  around  29  cents,  corn  for  19  cents, 
hops  and  cattle  for  3  cents  a  pound,  and 
cotton  for  5  cents  a  pound,  and  all  other 
vegetable,  fruit,  and  dair>  products  at 
correspondingly  low  prices?  This  was  at 
a  time  when  their  farms  were  being  sold. 
Ri'alizing  that  the  human  memory  is 
short  I  again  call  attention  to  and  in.sert 
the  prices  received  by  farmers  for  their 
commodities  in  1932  under  the  Hoover 
administration,  and  in  1943  under  the 
Roosevelt  administration: 


MOTIICR    ALMOST   SPARTAN 


F  irm  prk  fs 


h'J.' 


1H3 


AMirat 

C'crn 

Oats 

Hyc  

I'srW'v 

J'rsns  I'lried). 
tstUe 


Iocs. .. 
(  alves. 


il.ccp 


$«!..>  jK-r  l.usl-.el 

Jti.31  i>»*r  l'U>itiel 

$<VI.'.  jK-r  hashel 

tli.js  I'cr  hushel 

U'Zi  i>«"r  t'ushel 

$I.H7  (-fr  I'U-sIjoI 
ti.'iS    I  IT    r.un<ire<l 

(•iTit."!  i^r  t*<iutiil 
$.1.34    I  er    hun'iriM 

C»"lll.s    IHT    I'OIIImI 

tiM'i  i>or  huTi(lri'(>) 

per  I'diiml  >. 
fj.iy    I  or    liuiii'.n 

c-eiit!<  i-cr  I  nuinl 


w  tight 
»t'i^ht 
i>:lit  (.' 
wtlcht 


(4W 
cents 


$1  r.<  \tT  I'usliel. 
Ri.yii  i»T  buslii'l. 
fti..V'  ii«'r  I  uMiel. 
$li.<H  i>er  I  uslul. 
$11,711  jier  hujhcl. 
$.^.37  H-r  lu>li«l. 
$I2.3<.    |ier    liuii'lrcilwtisiit    112\ 

$14. 'J    i"«r    tiiiiwtrrilwfitlu    (H'^ 

reut^  t'<T  jouiiil 
$14. IS   I'or    limiilre.l»ei(;lii    (Uh 

mii.<  i*r  pound  I. 
$7.t<w    iKT    liiiiiiln'<l>«»n:li-     G\it 

iciit,--  I  er  1  i>unil> 


Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  we  all  have 
great  admiration  and  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual farmers  of  the  Nation.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  37  years,  and 
chairman  of  tl;e  Committee  on  Rules  for 
many  years,  I  have  always  .supported 
legislation  that  aided  agriculture  and  the 
farmers,  though  the  district  I  represent 
in  Chicago  compn.ses  wholly  an  urban 
constituency. 

CONCLUSION 

However,  in  the  future  I  shall  br  ruided 
by  the  action  of  Members  representing 
agricultural  districts  whether  they  will 
at  times  give  favorable  consideration  to 
legislation  bearing  on  the  needs  cf  mil- 
lions of  wage  earners  who.  unlike  the 
farmers,  have  no  hom^  of  their  own.  who 
are  obliged  to  pay  high  rents  and  buy  all 
of  their  neres  ities  and  foods  out  of  their 
meager  earnings  which  have  not  in- 
creased de.-pite  the  fact  that  foodstuffs 
have  ri.sen  I  appreciate  that  there  is  a 
large  spread  between  what  the  farmer 
receives  and  what  the  consumers  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  farm  products.  This 
situation  d  serves  and  will  receive  short- 
ly a  thorou-^h  investigation. 

In  conclusion  I  call  pon  the  farmers 
of  thi.s  Nation  to  be  fair  and  show  appre- 
ciation to  an  administration  that  has 
done  so  much  for  them. 


I  Confess  My  Faith 


EXTENSiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdne.^day.  April  21,  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  April  19,  1943: 


"I  Confess  Mt  PArrH"— Mme.  Chiang  Places 

CONFIDENCI       FOR       GCIDANCE       IN       PRAYEH 

Gfneralissimo's  Wife  Tells  How  F^res  or 
Doubt  Forced  Desire  To  Do  God  s  Will 
(Mine  Chiang  Kal-sheli.  like  her  husband. 
Chinas  leader,  is  a  Christian.  She  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  were  educated  In 
American  colleges.  In  thU  article,  which 
f(;llowi  one  by  Generalissimo  Chiang  in  which 
he  professed  his  religious  beliefs,  she  dis- 
cus.scs  her  life  as  a  Christian  i 

(By  Mme,  Chiang  Kai-.shek) 
By  nature  I  am  not  a  religious  person. 
At  leatt.  not  In  the  common  acceptance  cf 
that  term.  I  am  not  by  nature  a  myi.tic 
I  am  practical  minded.  Mundane  things 
have  meant  much  to  me,  perhaps  too  much. 
Mundane,  not  material  things.  I  care 
more  for  a  beautiful  celadon  vase  than  lor 
costly  jewels. 

I  am  more  dl"-turbed  as  1  traverse  the 
crowded,  dirty  streets  of  an  interior  city  than 
I  nm  by  the  hazards  of  flymg  with  poor  vis- 
ibility, which  my  husband  and  I  experienced 
the  other  day  Personal  danger  means  noth- 
ing to  me.  But  I  am  concerned  that  my 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  revolutionary 
heroes  shall  raise  for  them,  and  perhaps  for 
the  communities  in  which  they  return,  the 
standard   of  living,  and   the  quality   ol    life 

QUESTIONING    MIND 

Also,  I  am  more  or  less  skeptical.  I  used 
to  think  lalth,  belief,  immortality  were  more 
or  less  Imaginary.  I  believed  in  the  world 
seen,  not  the  world  unseen.  1  could  not 
accept  things  Just  because  they  had  always 
been  accepted.  In  other  words,  a  religion 
gcxxl  enough  for  my  fathers  did  not  neces- 
sarily appeal  to  me.  I  do  not  yet  believe  in 
the  prcdigested  religion  in  palatable,  sugar- 
coated  doses. 

I  knew  my  mother  lived  very  close  to  God. 
I  recognized  something  great  in  her.  And  I 
believe  that  my  childhood  training  influ- 
enced me  greatly,  even  though  I  was  more 
or  less  rebellious  at  the  time.  It  must  often 
have  grieved  my  beloved  naother  that  I  found 
family  prayers  tiresome  and  frequently  found 
myself  conveniently  thirsty  at  the  moment, 
so  that  I  had  to  slip  out  of  the  room. 

Like  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  always  had 
to  go  to  church  and  I  hated  the  long  sermons. 
But  today  I  feel  that  this  church-going  habit 
established  ■omething.  a  kind  of  stability,  for 
Which  I  am  grateful  to  my  parents. 


My  mother  w.is  not  a  s'litlmental  parent. 
In  many  ways  s!.e  was  a  Sp:vrtBn  But  one  ol 
my  strongret  cluldhcx-d  impressions  Is  of 
mother  g'^ing  to  a  room  she  kept  for  tlie  pur- 
pase  on  the  third  floor  to  pray.  She  spent 
hours  in  prayer,  often  t)ep!nn!ng  t>efore  dawn. 
When  we  asked  her  advice  atwut  anything, 
she  w>.)Uld  say,  "I  must  a*k  CVd  first 

And  we  could  not  hurry  her.  Asking  God 
was  not  a  matter  of  spending  5  minutes  to 
ask  Him  to  bless  her  child  and  grant  the 
request  It  meant  waltlnc  uixm  God  until 
she  felt  His  leading  And  1  must  say  that 
whenever  mother  prayed  and  trus'xl  God 
for  her  decision,  the  undertaking  Invariably 
turned  out    well 

As  long  as  mother  lived  1  had  a  fc-eling  that 
whatever  I  did.  or  failed  to  do  mother  would 
pray  me  through.  Though  fhe  Insisted  that 
she  was  not  our  Intercessor,  that  we  mu>-t 
pray  ourselves,  yet  I  know  for  a  certainty 
that  many  of  her  long  hours  of  prayer  were 
spent  interceding  for  us  Perhaps  It  is  l>e- 
cause  religion  in  my  mind  l.«  associated  with 
such  a  mother  that  I  have  lu ver  btcn  able  to 
turn  from  It  entirely. 

NO  praters  a(;ainst  .iapan 

One  day  I  was  talking  with  her  al>out  the 
Imminent  Japanese  menace,  and  I  suddenly 

cried  out  In  Irresistible  Inten^.ty  o!  fteling : 

"Mother,  you're  so  powerful  in  prayer  Why 
don't  you  pray  that  God  will  annihilate 
Japan — by  an  earthquake  or  something"'" 

She  turned  her  face  away  lor  a  time  Tlien 
looking  gravely  at  me  she  said:  'When  you 
pray,  or  expect  me  to  pray,  don't  Insalt  Grd's 
intelligence  by  asking  Him  to  do  something 
which  would  be  unworthy  even  of  you,  a 
mortal." 

That  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  And 
tnday  I  can  pray  for  the  Japai.ese  people, 
knowing  that  there  must  be  many  who,  like 
Kagawa,  «ufler  because  ol  what  ibeu-  country 
is  doing  to  China. 

During  the  last  7  years  1  hnve  FUfTeied 
much  1  have  gone  through  deep  waters  lie- 
cause  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  China:  the 
lopping  off  ol  our  richest  provinces  the  death 
of  my  saintly  mother,  flood,  famine,  and  the 
Intrigues  ol  those  who  should  have  been 
helping  to  unify  the  country. 

All  these  things  have  made  me  see  my 
own  inadequacy:  more  than  that  all  human 
insufficiency.  To  try  to  do  anything  for  the 
country  seemed  like  trying  to  put  out  a 
great  conflagration  with  a  cup  cf  water. 

THREE  PHASES  TO  RELIGION 

During  these  years  ol  my  married  life.  I 
have  gone  through  three  phases  af^  related  to 
my  religion.  First,  there  was  a  tiemendotis 
enthusiasm  and  patriotism — a  passionate  de- 
sire to  do  something  for  my  country  Here 
was  my  opportunity  With  my  husband.  1 
would  work  ceaselessly  to  make  China  strong. 
I  had  the  best  ol  Intentions.  But  something 
was  lacking  There  was  no  staying  p<jwer. 
I  was  depending  on  sell. 

Then  came  the  second  phase.  These  thlng.s 
that  I  have  relerred  to  happened,  anC  1  was 
plunged  into  dark  de«pair,  A  terrl'jle  de- 
pression settled  on  me — •plritual  dejpair. 
bleakness,  desolation  At  the  time  ol  my 
mothers  death,  the  blackness  was  greatest. 
A  lorelgn  foe  was  on  our  soil  in  the  north, 
a  discontented  political  lactlon  in  the  sf)uth, 
famine  in  the  northwest,  floods  threatening 
the  millions  who  dwell  In  the  Yangtze  Valley. 
And  my  beloved  mother  taken  Irom  me. 
What  was  left? 

And  then  I  realized  that  splrltuaiiy  1  was 
failing  my  husband.  My  mother's  irflueiue 
on  the  general  had  been  tremendous  His 
own  mother  was  a  devout  Buddbltt,  It  was 
my  mother's  Influence  and  personal  example 
that  led  him  to  become  a  Christian. 


•  «l«A.O       W^      BU4&A*. 


U»^  eucouQUred  wlUi  organlawl  Ubor  In  the 
»Mt  induauul  centers.  Tber«  U  alao  aooUMr 
type  of  Ubor  probUm— one  Ui»t  has  nothing 
to  do  with  strike*  ami  that  aaldom  geta  on 
tte  Xroot  iM«(«i.    It  ta  the  proMam  oC  the 


tunately.  the  farm  leaders  have  refused 
to  agree  that  those  expenditures  or  cred- 
its by  the  Oovemment.  running  into 
many  millions,  sliould  be  talcen  into 
coasideratiOD  in  flzlDc  the  parity  prices. 


resentatives  and,  yes.  lobb>ists.  I  can- 
not quite  understand  that  the  farmers 
should  fail  to  show  some  degree  of  reci- 
procity to  those  who  have  helped  them 
so  tremendously  as  this  administraUoa. 


CRD.  I  include  the  following  article  oy 
Mme.  Chians  Kai-shek  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  April  19.  1943: 


But  today  I  feel  that  this  churcn -going  naoii 
established  acmethlng.  a  kind  of  stability.  lor 
Which  I  am  grateful  to  my  parentB. 


my  mothers  Influence  and  personal  example 
that  led  him  to  become  a  Christian. 


V: 


ill 
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KEPT     HIS     PBOMISS 

Too  honest  to  promise  to  be  one  Just  to 
win  her  consent  to  our  marriage,  he  had 
promised  my  mother  that  he  would  study 
Christianity  and  read  the  B.ble  And  I  bUd- 
druly  realizrd  that  he  was  sticking  to  his 
promise,  even  after  she  waa  gone,  but  losing 
bi'cuu.«it'  there  were  so  many  things  he  did  not 
uiidrrstand. 

I  btgan  to  st>e  that  what  I  was  doing  to 
help,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  was  only  a 
suhstitute  for  what  he  needed.  I  was  letting 
him  head  toward  a  mirage  when  I  knew  of 
the  OHAis  Lite  was  all  confusion.  I  had  been 
in  the  depths  of  despair.  Out  of  that,  and 
the  feeling  of  human  Inadequacy,  I  waa 
driven  back  to  my  mother's  God. 

I  knew  thi-re  wa.t  a  power  greater  than  my- 
self I  knew  G<xl  was  there  But  mother  was 
no  longer  there  to  do  my  Interceding  for  mo. 
It  aeemetl  to  bo  up  to  me  to  help  the  general 
spiritually,  and  In  helping  him  I  grew  spirit- 
ually myself 

Ttius  I  entered  Into  the  third  period,  where 
I  wanted  to  do.  not  my  will,  but  God's  Life 
Is  really  simple,  and  yet  how  confased  we 
mak  It  In  old  Chlneae  art,  there  is  Just 
one  outstanding  c^bject.  perhaps  a  flower  on 
a  scroll  Everything  else  in  the  picture  is 
■ubordlnato  to  that  one  l>eautlful  thing, 

CALLS  ON  GOO  roa  CXJTDAMCI 

An  Integrated  life  Is  like  tliat  What  Is 
that  one  flower?  As  I  .see  it  now,  It  Is  the  will 
of  God.  But  to  know  Hl.s  will,  and  do  It,  calls 
for  absolute  sincerity,  absolute  honesty  with 
one's  aelf,  and  it  raeanjj  using  one  s  mind  to 
the  best  of  one's  ability. 

I  used  to  pray  that  God  would  do  this  or 
thtt*  Now  I  pray  only  that  God  will  make 
Hl.s  will  known  to  me. 

Ood  speak.-  u>  me  in  prayer.  Prayer  is 
not  self -hypnotism  It  la  more  than  medita- 
tion The  Buddhist  priests  spend  days  lu 
meditating.  In  meditation,  the  aource  of 
strenKtl  la  ones  .self  But  when  one  prays 
he  goes  to  a  source  of  strength  greater  than 
his  own.  I  wait  to  feel  His  leading,  and  Ilia 
guidance  means  certainty. 

In  the  feudal  time  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
there  was  an  old  general  called  T»  ao  Ts  ao. 
Once  upon  a  time  he  was  going  on  a  long 
march  Hl.s  stjldlcrs  were  weary,  thirsty,  dis- 
couraged He  said  to  them,  "From  my  horse 
I  can  see  a  twauiiful  garden,  full  of  lu.soioud 
plums  "  Their  mouths  watered,  new  strength 
and  courage  came  to  them.  But  for  how 
long?  The  plum  garden  did  not  materialize, 
and  the  s<.)kliers  were  more  weary  than  before 

TXMPoaABT    BUOYANCY 

That  to  me  ts  like  meditation.  There  Is  a 
buoyancy  of  spirit  for  a  time.  It  may  help 
when  there  is  no  oasis  in  sight  But  when  I 
am  rplrltually  thirsty,  1  do  not  think  of  plum 
gardens — I  go  to  the  fountain  of  living  water. 

Prayer  is  our  source  of  guidance  and  bal- 
ance God  Is  able  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing. I  am  often  bewildered,  because 
my  mmd  is  only  finite.  I  question  and 
doubt  my  own  Judgments.  Then  I  seek 
guidance,  and  when  I  am  sure,  I  go  ahead, 
leaving  the  results  with  Him. 

Our  finite  minds  beside  His  Infinite  mind 
seems  to  me  like  this  I  go  walking  and  the 
hills  loom  above  me.  range  upon  range,  one 
against  the  other  I  cannot  tell  where  one 
begins  and  another  leaves  off.  But  from  the 
air  (I  seldom  have  time  to  uavel  any  other 
way  now)  everything  has  a  distinct  contour 
and  form.  I  can  see  things  so  much  more 
clearly  Perhaps  that  is  like  my  mind  and 
Cods  And  when  I  taik  with  Him.  He  lifts 
me  up  where  I  can  see  clearly. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  possible  to  make  this 
understandable  to  one  who  has  not  tried  It. 
To  explain  to  one  who  has  had  no  experience 
of  getting  guidance  what  It  means  would  be 
like  trying  to  make  a  stone-deaf  person  un- 
derstand the  beauty  of  a  Chopin  sonata. 


■What  I  do  want  to  make  clear  Is  that 
whether  we  get  guidance  or  not.  Its  there. 
It's  like  tuning  In  on  the  radio.  There's  mu- 
sic In  the  air,  whether  we  tune  In  or  not  By 
learning  to  tune  In,  one  can  understand. 
How  Is  it  done?  As  Brother  Lawrence  told 
us  lor>g  ago,  "by  practicing  the  presence  of 
Ood."  By  dally  communion  with  Him.  One 
cannot  expect  to  be  conscious  of  God's  pres- 
ence when  one  has  only  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance with   Him 

In  conclusion,  with  mc  religion  Is  a  very 
simple  thing.  It  me.ins  to  try  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  mind  to  do 
the  will  of  God. 

I  feel  that  God  has  given  me  a  work  to  do 
for  China  In  this  Province  of  KianRsi,  thou- 
sands of  fertile  rice  fields  are  now  devastated 
ruins;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fainilles 
have  been  rendered  homeless.  Rural  reha- 
hilitailon  must  follow,  helping  the  farmers 
back  to  their  land  and  to  l>etter  conditions 
of  life.  This  Is  no  small  task.  In  fact. 
China's  problems  In  9ome  ways  are  greater 
to<lay  than  ever  before. 

But  despondency  and  despair  are  not  mine 
today.  I  look  to  Him  who  is  able  to  do  all 
things,  even  more  than  we  ask  or  think  At 
this  time  of  writing.  I  am  with  my  husband 
in  the  heart  of  the  bandit  area  Constantly 
exposed  to  dangers,  I  am  unafraid  I  know 
that  nothing  can  happen  either  to  the  gen- 
eral or  Ui  me  till  our  work  is  done. 


President's  Trip  Has  Earmarks  of  Begin- 
iiin{  of  Fourth-Term  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr,  Speaker.  Tues- 
day's press  announcfmt'nts  of  President 
Roosevelt's  inspection  trip  came  as  no 
surprise  to  tiie  Members  of  this  House. 
We  have  known  for  a  week  that  he  was 
making  this  trip,  but  have  refrained 
from  saying  anything  about  it  because 
we  knew  that  the  press  was  gagged  and 
there  would  be  no  news  releases  until  the 
grefn  light  was  given. 

Significantly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  trip 
by  the  President  closely  followed  the  re- 
turn of  Postmaster  General  Frank 
Walker,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  from  a  coast-to- 
coast  political  inspection  tour.  And  tlie 
President's  itinerary  has  taken  him 
through  States  where  it  is  know^n  his 
political  fences  are  sasRing  badly. 

For  my  part  I  believe  it  would  be  far 
more  important  right  now  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  some  personal  attention  to 
General  MacArthur's  plea  for  more 
bombers  to  defend  Australia  against  the 
threatened  Japanese  invasion.  In  tlie 
face  of  MacArthur's  recent  statement 
outlining  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
in  Australia,  the  present  trip  by  the  Pres- 
ident seems  rather  out  of  place. 

One  would  think  we  are  fighting  this 
war  under  a  plan  of  Cook's  tours.  In 
planes  that  could  well  be  utilized  by  our 
fUchtlnr  forces  we  send  "Hardship"  Harry 
Hopkins  to  London  and  Russia;  Wendell 
Willkie  to  Europe  and  Asia  and  make 


him  an  expjert  on  international  relations 
in  49  days;  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  London  to 
gather  material  for  her  syndicated  news- 
paper column;  and  Vice  President  Wal- 
LACi  to  South  America  when  he  sliould 
be  on  the  job  to  which  the  people  elected 
him.  Now  the  President,  himself,  makes 
an  extended  tour  by  special  train  and 
especially  built  de  luxe  bombers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  Plesidential 
tour  has  all  the  earmarks  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth-term  campaign. 
This  pretext  of  visiting  defense  estab- 
lishments is  old  stuff. 


Freight-Rate  Discriminations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   SOLTH   CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVE3 

Wednrsdau.  April  21,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  b>  Howard 
Suttle,  iiewspaper  correspondent,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  April  18,  1943, 
News  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
the  subject  of  freight-rate  discrimina- 
tions : 

South  Gains  Ground  in  Fight  To  Equalizk 
Frucht  Charges 

(By  Howard  Suttle) 

Washington.  April  17 — Special.  The 
Souih'.s  lf)ng  fight  f<jr  ellnilnatlon  of  arbi- 
trary freight  rnte  schedule*  that  have  given 
the  Indu.strlal  Ea*t  a  di.stinct  economic  ad- 
vantage over  the  rest  of  the  country  is  at 
last  bearing  fruit. 

Southern  Members  of  Cotigres.s  encouraged 
by  the  rectr.i  report  of  the  transportation 
board  of  investigation  and  rcieaiclj.  have 
prevailed  upon  the  leadership  of  the  South- 
we.st  and  WeFt  to  Join  In  ino%-lng  for  action 
to  place  in  effect  the  »>»artls  recommendation 
for  .'jpeciflc  legislation  ordering  equalization 
of  freigh'  rates. 

Representative  Joseph  R  Brtson.  of  Green- 
ville, chairman  of  the  southern  policy  com- 
mittee, reported  that  a  prime  objective  of 
this  organiziitlon  of  southern  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  \b  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  board,  created  by  Con- 
gress In  1&40.  be  tran-sformed  Into  legtalatlon 
at    the   earliest   opportunity. 

Specifically  the  board  found  th.it  Congress 
should  write  Into  law  a  directive  to  the 
Intel  state  Commerce  Commb>tion  to  put  Into 
effect  a  Nation-wide  system  of  freight  rates 
within  3  years  to  provide  equal  opportunity 
for  economic  development  cf  all  part?  of  the 
country,  without  artlflclal  rate  handicaps  or 
preferences. 

Congress  was  urged  In  the  report  to  direct 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
draw  up  a  proposed  national  cla.'s  rate  system 
within  9  months,  start  hearings  on  the  plan 
within  the  next  3  months,  and  put  into  effect 
a  final  order  for  such  a  system  within  the 
next  2  jreare. 

NeUon  Lee  Smith,  of  New  Hampshire,  chair- 
man of  the  tran.'-portation  Investigation 
board,  did  not  go  all  the  way  with  his  col- 
leagues, Robert  E  Webb,  of  Kentucky,  and 
C  K  Childa.  of  Nebraska  on  their  recominen- 
datlon  for  legislative  action.  He  declared  in 
a  separate  statement   that  the  board  could 
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•perform  Us  preate'^t  serv;ce  by  emphasizing 
the  opportunity  which  both  the  carriers  and 
Commission  now  have  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem In  an  adequate,  prompt,  and  comprehen- 
sive way,  unfettered  by  adherence  to  tradi- 
tional regional  groupings  and  boundaries, 
and  unhampered  by  concepts  of  rate  making 
which  have  outlived  their  usefulness  " 

The  chairman  agreed  with  his  colleagues, 
however,  that  class  rates  (those  applying  to 
manufactured  products)  should  be  made  'as 
nearly  uniform  throughout  the  United  States 
as  diflerenccs  in  transportation  costs  will 
Justify  and  the  revenue  need.*  of  the  earners 
will  permit." 

I>rrERSTATE    rO.MMERCZ    COMMISSION    PROBl 
NEARING  COMPLETION 

Representative  Brtson  and   his  colleagues 

Of  the  southern  policy  committee  are  await- 
ing only  the  completion  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  Its  own  investiga- 
tion of  the  rate  problem.  The  Commission 
has  completed  hearings  and  l.s  now  studying 
the   records. 

The  tran.eportation  boards  report  is  not 
the  only  official  document  recording  the  as- 
serted discrimination  of  prevailing  rates 
against  the  St  uth  and  other  sections  out- 
side the  official  territory,  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  area  t>ounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Missis.'-lppi  River  and  on  the  routh  by  the 
Ohio  River. 

Paralleling  the  Ixjard's  recommendations, 
reports  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on 
transportation  fuciluies  and  rates,  first  of 
which  was  L-^sued  in  1937  In  these  leports, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  rate  authorities 
found  .hat  the  level  of  freight  rates  is  30 
percent  higher  in  the  South  and  61  percent 
higher  in  the  Southwest  than  rates  prevail- 
ing  m  the  s.^-called  .fJlcial  territory  Both 
the  board  and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
also  found  that  prevailing  differences  in 
rates  restrict  market  areas  of  manufacturers 
outside  official  territory  and  retard  economic 
development  of  outlying  territories  by  dis- 
couraging location  of  new  industries. 

DEwrr  ADMrrs  advantage 
Southern  leaders  flcliting  to  remove  freight 
rate  di&cr:m:nations  have  found  a  more  re- 
sponsive   ear    of    easterners    during    the    past 
years  because  many  Individual   manufactur- 
ers   who  have   Iccated   plants   in   the  South, 
particularly  since  the  war,  but  mil  maintain 
interests     in     the     '  offlclal     territory'     have    , 
cause  to  know  personally  of  the  disadvantages    ; 
to  southern  industry  in  the  present  arbitrary    ; 
late  adjustment.  | 

But  even  the^e  are  not  all  the  easterners 
who  have  publiclv  admitted  that  the  -'official    | 
territory"    enjoys    a    transportation    rate    ad-    | 
vantage.  j 

Gov  Thomas  E  Dewey,  of  New  York.  In  a 
statement  read  before  "the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comm.^slon  d\irlng  Its  recent  hearings, 
impliedly  admitted  that  his  State  ha*  such 
an  advantage  and  asked  that  the  advantage 
be  maintained. 

Pioneer  in  the  South's  fight  for  more  equi- 
table transportation  rates  is  L.  Joe  Folse.  na- 
tive Loui.'^iani.in,  who.  as  director  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Board  cf  Development,  17  years  ago 
Is&ucd  continuous  appeals  to  citizens  of  his 
section  to  organize  lor  a  fight  against  dis- 
criminatory rates. 

His  appeal  for  such  a  South-wide  organiza- 
tlon  flr-t  b'ite  fruit  with  the  formation  of 
the  Southern  Confcrencr  of  Governors,  in 
which  tl^e  fi'.;h    has  become  paramount. 

Senator  Bifnet  R  Matbank  and  Repre- 
sentatives L  Mf.ndel  Rivers,  of  Charleston, 
and  John  L  McMillan,  of  Florence,  have 
notified  Representative  Brtson  of  their  full 
cooperation  in  the  southern  jxillcy  commit- 
tees plea  for  prevailing  upon  Congress  to 
fellow  the  trun'^portatlon  t>oard'8  recommen- 
datiCiiS. 


The  Fourth-Term  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  prominent  New  Deal  ofiBce  holders  and 
oflBce  seekers  are  continuing  to  suggest 
that  the  President  is  making  his  plans 
and  appointing  his  field  forces  to  conduct 
the  first  fourth-term  drive  (draft)  in 
American  history,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  last  Sunday 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Congre.'^s  and 
the  country: 

THE  rOVRTH-TEBM   IS-SCE 

On  AprU  1,  Frank  Walker.  National  Demo- 
cratic chairman,  said  he  hoped  the  1944 
Presidential  campaign  would  be  a  short  one 
by  agreement  of  both  parties 

On  April  11,  Harrison  E.  Spangler.  National 
Republican  chairman,  wrote  Mr.  Walker  that 
this  would  be  quite  O  K  with  the  Repub- 
licans If  Walker  would  assure  the  American 
people  that  President  Roosevelt  "does  not 
have  the  ambition  for  and  will  not  under 
any  circumstances  accept  a  nomination  for 
a  fourth  term.  " 

To  this,  Mr.  Walker  uttered  a  vague  reply 
to  reporters,  to  the  general  effect  that  he  had 
read  Spangler's  letter  only  In  the  papers 
(many  of  which  printed  n  verbatim),  and 
that  "thLs  Is  no  time  for  politics.  Let  us  get 
on  with  the  war" 

A  Etralght-out  "Yes"  or  "No"  answer  from 
Walker  was  called  for  Instead,  Walker 
ducked — and  ducked  again  in  a  letter  to 
Spai  gler  which  added  nothing  to  Walkers 
spjkrn  statement.  So  It  le  fair  to  a.ssume 
once  more  that  Mr  Roosevelt  wants  a  fourth 
term  and  Is  now  actively  angling  for  renom- 
ination. 

IS  ROOSEVELT  INDISPENSABLE? 

Let's  consider  the  Issues  on  which  the 
fourth  term  campaign  will  be  fought  out  if 
Mr    Roosevelt  is  renominated. 

For  one,   there   will    be   the   Indispensable- 

man    Issue,    the    Democratic    plea    that    Mr. 

I    Roosevelt  Is  the  one  man  who  can  win  the 

I    war  for  us  as  fast  as  It  can  be  won,  and  then 

arrange  the  best  possible  peace 

Is  Mr.  Roosevelt  Indispensable  to  winning 
the  war? 

Suppose  Thomas  E  Dewey  were  President, 
or  John  W.  Brlcker,  or  Earl  Warren.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  Eisenhower.  Patton. 
MacArthur.  Halsey,  Nimltz.  or  Arnold  would 
fight  the  war  any  "?ss  fiercely  and  loyally  than 
thev  are  fighting  It  now?  The  question  an- 
swers itself.  These  men's  loyalty  is  not  to 
Roosevelt,  but  to  their  country,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  no  matter  who 
that  man  may  be  at  the  time 

Is  Mr.  Roosevelt  indlspen-^able  a.s  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  our  armed  forces?  If  he 
were,  there  would  be  some  force  m  the  argu- 
ment that  he  ought  to  be  kept  in  charge  of 
our  war  eflort  for  the  duration— if  not  as 
President  throughout,  then  perhaps  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  later  on 

Examining  Mr  Roosevelt's  war  record  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  present  time,  however,  we 
cannot  see  that  his  performance  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  been  extraordinary.  He 
is  a  well-educated,  widely  Informed  civilian 
gentleman,  Into  whose  lap  a  global  war  sud- 
denly fell  He  has  faced  up  to  the  emergency 
and  has  done  his  best. 


Nevertheless  Pearl  Haibt^r  was  a  disastrous 
and  a  disgraceful  defeat,  end  the  President 
was  Commander  In  Chief  at  the  time  ai  d 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances.  We 
do  not  see  how  he  can  avoid  accepting  acme 
of  the  blame  The  Japanese  are  strengthen- 
ing their  Aleutian  footholds;  Australia  is 
Bending  special  envoys  to  ask  for  more  help 
from  the  United  States;  our  boys  have  fought 
bravely  In  north  Africa,  but  without  complete 
success.  Our  strategy  and  tactics  there  ha\e 
not  been  phenomenal 

MAIN  ISSL'X 

But  the  paramount  issue  in  the  expected 
fourth -term  campaign  will  be  the  fourth 
term  Itself,  and  whether  any  man  at  all 
sliould  have  one 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  get*  It.  the  same  argu- 
ment now  being  used  for  a  fourth  term  would 
then  be  used  for  a  fifth;  namely,  that  the 
world  Is  a  very  stormy  place  and  Mr  R^xjse- 
velt.  because  of  his  wisdom  and  experience. 
Is  the  one  American  fitted  to  guide  the  coun- 
try  through    the   storm. 

It  Is  only  human  to  want  power,  and  to 
strive  to  increase  what  power  one  has.  In- 
deed. It  is  widely  known  that  Mr.  R<x>«evtlt 
is  not  willing  to  delegate  sufficient  responsi- 
bility to  either  his  civilian  or  his  military  sub- 
ordinates. Likewise,  If  the  succession  Is  not 
ordained,  as  in  a  monarchy,  a  sf If-made  dicta- 
tor u-'^ually  tries  to  appoint  his  own  succe.ssor. 
in  order  that  his  ideas  may  continue  to 
prevail. 

We  shall  expose  ourselves  to  this  possibility 
if  we  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term. 
That  is  to  say,  we  shall  vote  to  trade  our 
democracy,  which  has  served  us  well,  for  a 
1-man  government  based  on  the  prrposi- 
tlon  that  only  1  American  out  of  132,000  000 
cf  us  Is  wise  enough  to  govern  this  country 

That  Mr  Roosevelt  Is  anxious  for  a  fourth 
term  seems  clear  to  ut  from  all  the  straws 
in  the  wind.  That  he  is  now  actively  work- 
ing for  rencmlnatlon  seems  equally  clear 

We  aij  probably  going  to  vote  this  thing 
up  or  down  in  November  1944.  The  choice 
is  the  most  Important  one  which  thi^  coun- 
try has  made  since  It  became  one  country. 


Taylorville,  III.,  Honors  Misiinf  War 
Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
therein  two  clippings  from  the  April  16 
issue  of  the  TaylorAille.  111..  Breeze- 
Courier.  I  wish  to  call  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  R'-presentatives 
to  a  splendid  tribute  paid  to  a  yourn,' 
American,  Lt.  Jack  Stokes,  ■who  has  been 
reported  as  missing  in  action  since  la.st 
February  25.  , 

On  the  occasion  of  Lieutenant  Stokes 
'  twenty-sixth  birthday,  the  citizens  of 
1  Taylorville  and  vicinity  purchased  $325.- 
!  475  worth  of  War  Savings  bonds.  This 
is  not  only  a  novel  way  to  promote  the 
'  sale  of  War  bonds,  but  it  is  a  demonstra- 
[  tion  of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Taylorville  in 


t.  au  Qoi  uimK  11  IS  possiDie  lo  majie  inia 
underauudable  to  one  who  h«a  not  tried  It. 
To  explain  to  one  who  has  had  no  experience 
of  getting  guidance  what  It  means  would  be 
like  trying  to  make  a  stone-deaf  person  un- 
derstand the  beauty  of  a  Chopin  sonata. 


war  under  a  plan  of  Cook's  tours.  In 
planes  that  could  well  be  utilized  by  our 
fUfhtinr  forces  we  send  "Hardship"  Harry 
Hopkins  to  London  and  Russia;  Wendell 
Willkie  to  Europe  and  Asia  and  make 


luuu  ui  tue  iraij>poriaiion  invesiigation 
board,  did  not  go  all  the  way  with  his  col- 
leagues. Robert  E  Webb,  of  Kentucky,  and 
C  ■  Chllds.  of  Nebraska  on  their  recommen- 
dation for  legislative  action.  He  declared  in 
a  separate   statement    that   the   board   could 
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their  patriotic  desire  lo  make  every  pos- 
sible conLnbution  lo  the  sutcesslul  pros- 
ecution of  tiie  war. 

It  is  indeed  a  fine  and  unstinting  dem- 
rnst ration  of  patrioti.sm  and  devotion 
V  hich  will  hasten  the  day  of  our  inevlt- 
Rble  triumph.  1  wish  also  to  pay  tribute 
to  Lieutenant  Stokes'  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Stoke.s;  hi.s  sister.  Lillian; 
tlie  publi.slKT  uf  the  TaylorviUe  Breeze- 
Courier;  and  to  those  citi/ens  who  made 
this  activity  possible. 

"Die  articles  referred  to  follow: 

TATLORVILIJC    HONOaa    JACK     STOKES    BT    BUYING 
1323  475    IN    B'   NM 

Taylorvllle  cUlaet;8  pnld  fitting  tribute  to 
thp  twenty-sixth  birthday  of  Lt  Jack  Stokes 
yr*tfrday  by  purchasinj?  $325,475  worth  of 
War  b.  .nds  Ht  the  Stokes  drUK  st(  re  or^erated 
bv  his  parents  Mr  and  Mrs  Howaid  StoKtt.  on 
ihp  tiortheR.Ht  corner  of  the  stiuare 

LliutPiiiint  Stokm,  accr>rdlni,'  lo  the  tele- 
gram received  by  his  parents  from  th*"  War 
Department  on  FetjruHry  25.  Ls  mlsslnR  in 
action  A  member  of  the  Arm\  M-dlral  Corps. 
he  was  nil  hi.s  whv  u>  the  fighting  root  wlien 
his  shtp  was  torpedoed  by  an  enemy  sub- 
marine and  8\ink  somewhere  In  the  Atlantic 
area 

Orlglrally   Mr   and  Mrs  ptokcs.  In  cocper- 

aMHK  with  the  8 -cnnd  War  Loan  drive  now 
l:i  pro^res.s  hau  w.shecl  to  sell  t.*!  000  In  War 
bonds  nt  then  store  as  a  tribute  lo  their  son 
The  idi-a  met  with  such  irstnnl  n^spi^nse 
BinonK  their  frieruls  aiul  those  uf  lleuteuant 
Htokrs  thill  tiie  sn»\  Wiia  raised  Local  people 
have  l>een  ct)m:ii«  to  ihf>  SUikes  drug  store  in 
li'.rreaslni?  iiumbery  antf  yeatertiay.  which 
was  Jscks  birthdsv.  $37,000  worth  of  bends 
wrre  sold  to  198  persons  who  called  at  tlic 
s  •  're 

Iir.petu.s  aid  realism  '••:v  giver  to  the 
c.  unty  b<.iid  sale  yesterday  afiernoon  when 
five  alrj  lanes  plluntl  by  Jack  Kenn»cly. 
Henrv  Arbognst  Clus  Car.dioto.  and  Lou.s 
NciRhbors  of  Ta'  lorviile.  accompaniefl  by  two 
planes  from  Decatur  tlew  over  the  city  The 
ar  r;i:cl  w.irr.iiig  ^;L•';ll  at  liio  city  w.ittr 
plnnt  anucunctd  their  arrival  but  ttie 
bombs  which  they  dri  p^ed  were  lfafl"t» 
b  iUlni;  llie  inis.s't;t"  11'.:«l  i  lb  .i  pnvilfgi'  to 
buy  War  bt>r.ds.  while  war  bombe  may  be  h..d 
from  the  Axis  free. 

Mr  and  Mis.  Siokes  said  this  morning  that 
they  w.AiId  continue  JackV  birthday  dr.ve 
through  tomorrow  and  that  thev  would  h..ve 
War  b mcls  for  sale  at  their  s'.ne  thruuKhout 
tlie  remainder  nf  the  Sfcond  War  Loan  cnm- 
pilgn  They  urged  Taylorville  to  remi  mbor  - 
They  give  their  Uvea— you  loan  your  money. 

STOKES   r.\MU  T   CBATrrUL  FO«   T1llBl»TI   PAID 
HXi<0  SON 

Mr  nnrt  Mm  Hr>ws-d  Stokes  and  dwu  ht^r 
Lillian  rcquehi.  the  Brtf/e-C'ouru.r  to  cxprc'-s 
thrir  tlm;iks  t..  th.>fe  *h.,  contributed  to 
make  the  birthdsv  c<  lebratlon  for  their  *i  n 
andfcrn'her  Lt  Jack  Htokes  r  r»«ntly  reporu-d 
It  ^l   in  the  North  Atlantic    a  lui  •  e*s 

EKpiTially  do  '  hev  want  to  tt'niik  Jame« 
Wun'er.  Jitmra  Humphrey.  Markball  Burn*. 
■  Md  Fraixrx  Hu<'"ii  a.'xi  Rvi-lyn  Furinll.  of 
ttie  two  ItiT^I  bu.liJiriK  ai.d  <  »«n  h*)'<4  a'.ooN, 
Whii  practually  ('<j»/ti  wp  •'(  p  'o  "pei.d  ifio 
day  taklt'tf  t>mil  np!  :  <  .>' !■  ti*  ni  i  Ik-  dn  h 
•  u>rc  Itir-  po«t-ut&t.r  iii.puyt>rs  a)M)  arsisteU 
irajriiiflrrntly 

Thev  ■(iprerialtf  the  brmibardment  nt  th« 
rity  frt»m  the  air  during  ttie  afterixx  ti  »iy 
Jaik  Kennedy  Hrnry  ArtiDipiat.  tiun  Caodiotn, 
aiid  l»uia  NeighlMirx  in  llieir  plaiira  acconi- 
paitkrd  by  two  plane«i  (rum  Oicatur  Thi« 
iMWb«rduiei.t  vku"  ipmli'  pot.*  hie  by  the  c  >- 
op«>at!ou  o(  vlie  kcal  unit  of  the  Civilian 
A«r  PutroL 


I  And,  of  cour?e.  their  thanks  and  those  of 
'  America  go  to  the  w.iy  the  pf<  p!e  of  Taylv  r- 
I  vUle  and  vicinity  responded  to  their  Invl- 
I    tat  ion. 

S'nkes   Drue   Store   will   continue    lo   have 
bond  appllcatlona  at  all  times. 
Thanks  again. 


Mooey — The  Most  Important  Issue  B:fore 
the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Hou.se  there  is  prt-sented 
herewith  the  fifth  installment  of  the 
speech  of  Senator  Cockrell  on  money. 

In  this  see  Lion  oi  the  Senator's  speech 
tlie  debate  reveaJs  the  struggle  b«*tween 
the  bank-money  advocates  to  force  the 
Government  lo  redeem  silver  money  wiLli 
gold  money  and  the  sih\'r-money  advo- 
cates who  foupht  to  continue  the  ace- 
old  Government  plan  that  made  a  fixed 
wei:^ht  of  silver  and  a  fixed  weight  oi  uold 
our  monetary  unit — the  dollar — '.vhich 
was  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  dues, 
public  and  private. 

The  fifth  installment  of  Senator 
CorkrelTs  speech  on  money  follows: 

Mr  MrPHiasoN  The  Tr  asury  of  tie 
United  States  lui.>  $100.00O,lK)ii  ol  fc;o;d  com 
fct.mdint;  under  and  behind  her  •l.OwO.ooo.OUO 
cf  sUve  money  and  paper  im  uey  I  he  Bamc 
of  Priioce  Is  abundantly  able  lo  make  ex- 
ch.iiii'f.-t  as  she  pleascM  and  there  Is  no  con- 
dition, no  pledk:e.  and  no  law  requiring  the 
exchant'.e  The  Oi  vernnur.'  Oi  the  United 
S'.atts.  upon  the  other  haiid.  i.s  cu:;front»d 
by  a  pijsituf  law  which  ^.ly^  that  you  mu"!! 
n.  iintaia  llie  parity  between  the  two  mctal.s. 
W.th  •100  01.0  000  of  ge.ld  In  our  Tre.-.sury  to 
rtdecm  a  tiioUaand  or  eleven  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  paper  and  i-ilver  and  to  main- 
tain the  parity  between  ttie  different  kinds 
cf  money,  certainly  iheie  is  a  *.dp  diiterei  ce 
b«  tueen  the  biiuatiou  of  France  and  tlie 
•Ituaiion   in   tins  couniiy 

Ml  C'o(  KKr:  L  I  underb'and  the  Senator, 
and  will  be  permit  me  to  answer  tub  Ljuebtiun 
In  the  Yankee  fa.-hioM  of  his  own  Slate  by 
an  in'errogatury?  The  benutcr  hods  that 
the  sliver  d 'liars  the  silver  ceitlQcates.  the 
Uii  led  State*  Treasury  notes  is;  u.d  for  the 
p-ircl'.HM*  u(  aiUvr  bulluii.  anci  the  green- 
baclu  aie  redeemable  in  gold'' 

Mr  McPHKKaoM  I  mean  tiist  we  ha\e 
TT'  asury  notw  l»«i.ed  to  the  esten*  ^/.  1150  - 
ooo  uoo  and  under  the  .aw  whicn  muiIioiiz"^ 
thnir  If  le  for  llir  ptjrrha««  of  *llver  'hnt  it 
Is  provided  that  they  «ha|l  r>e  redernnd  in 
gfild  St  the  dl.»rreli(,n  of  the  tterrelary  ot  tjif 
'frcaaurv.  and  there  la  n<>  dlacrrtlon  left  wi'O 
hitn  And  I  aNV  if  hr  (alia  tn  pty  in  hi,  4 
ttui**>  iirt«Hi  with  wtiiPh  he  l*  esprewaly  f- 
(pjited  and  coinmar.ded  U>  maliitairi  the 
parity  th<  n  all  th«  stlvn  uanes  of  ttie  Ch  \  • 
riiiment  »UUk1  pratiually  upon  the  aanie 
fouiidatuin 

Mr  CorKBnt.  In  other  words  then,  all  iha 
silver  dollars  are  redeemable  in  goldV 

Mr    MrPMOUH'M    Not  at  all 

Mr  CnrKRaiL.  Thla  U  a  very  Important 
queMiuii,  and  I  want  to  know  exactly  wbeia 


we  are  The  Senator  contends  that  the 
United  SUtea  Trea?ury  notes  issued  under  the 
law  of  July  14,  1880  in  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion  under  the  Sherman  law  are  redeem- 
able in  gold  or  silver,  at  the  option  of  tb« 
Becretan-  <f  the  Treasury,  and  If  gold  Is 
demanded  he  must  pay  gold.  Now.  what  rela- 
tion does  that  hnve  to  the  silver  certificates 
issued  for  the  silver  dollars  coined  under  the 

Blind  Act? 

Mr  MrPHKKs-ojr  If  that  money  Itaelf  Is 
discredited  by  tii'.'  failure  of  the  Secreury  of 
the  Treasury  to  maintain  the  parity  It  affects 
In  like  manner  ever,  silver  issue  by  the  Gcv- 
ernment.  becau'-e  tht?  contention  of  people 
today  IS  thai  the  Government  has  pruceecied 
In  the  direction  of  Injecting  pllver  Into  the 
circulation  to  sui'h  an  extent  that  it  i.*  Im- 
possible to  maintain  the  pnnty  and  we  are 
fa.st  drifting  to  a  silver  basis.  That  Is  the 
contention 

Mr  Co(KRKii.  Mr  Prfldent.  the  people  of 
the  United  State.-  do  nrn  make  any  such  con- 
tention A  few  bull-run.  panic-stricken 
bankers  of  New  Yoik  may  make  the  predic- 
tion that  they  are  scared  to  death  over  »il\.er 
dollars  The  mus'-e'n  of  the  peop'e  In  New 
Jersey,  the  tolling  ma.vef,  are  not  »et.dlng  up 
their  petitions  here  telling  you  and  me  that 
they  are  afraid  to  receive  silver  dollars  This 
panic  made  to  order  has  c.emonstrated  beyond 
thi-  ••hadow  of  a  doubt  the  unbounded  UUm- 
UiiMe  and  unliniited  cciiJidence  the  masaes 
of  the  people  have  in  the  standard  silver  dol- 
lar. You  may  se;r  h  the  United  Stales  from 
Milne  t»)  Texjts  urxl  from  Florida  to  Alaska, 
and  you  cannot  find  a  man.  woman,  or  child 
who  will  refuse  to  reci  Ive  the  silver  dollar 
Ju«^t  as  quickly  as  the  gold  dollar,  the  sliver 
certiflc,»>e  Ju«t  as  quickly  a.i  tiie  i<old  cer- 
tmcate.s.  and  to  receive  tiie  greenbacks  or 
any    >{  them 

The  p»ople  cf  the  United  States  are  In- 
te!In;ent  and  patri.  tic  enouch  to  know  that 
every  dollar  of  money  Issued  by  authority  of 
Congress  m  ju.<t  as  k!ri!<^xl  as  any  other  dollar, 
antl  they  treat  it  a.s  huch.  It  Is  only  the 
bank'  rs  wl-.o  have  lot  confidence,  and  that 
i'^  rrnr  because  of  Uiclr  overnervousr.ess  and 
their  fears  and  apprehen.'^lons  of  v  h.il  may 
come  to  pass  In  the  future,  bef-ed  upon  the 
ulterior  object  of  establl.vhing  a  single  poid 
standard,  ar.d  that  Is  the  aim  of  my  friend 
He  has  ^aid  enough  here  to  convince  me  that 
he  stands  for  the  Blngle  geld  .^tsiidard  and 
for  everything  In  the  shape  of  money  In  the 
United  States  to  be  redeemable  m  gold-  the 
sliver  dollar  and  the  «ilver  certlflcnte  I  have, 
then,  truthfully  .«nid  thst  the  brittle  wavrtni,' 
In  the  S?nate  i.s  be.ween  the  bankers  an.l 
the  flut(>crHt.<(  nf  the  W(  r!d  on  one  side  f  : 
a  «!in:!le  ^'old  standard  In  which  all  other 
monevR  shall  be  redeemnble  at  their  awe*  l 
will  aiul  pleasure  .u:d  the  people  on  the 
Other  side  for  the  maintenance  unimpalrrd 
of  'he  moneta;-v  fur.ction-"  of  silver  as  an 
etiutl  money  wi'li  gold,  whatever  amount 
msv  be  coined   bv  our  Government. 

I  am  ery  triad  thla  colloquy  has  conie  uji 
It  !>•  a  <ji;'-n;  II  Ml.'  I  intended  to  dl^cu^n 
further  on  Hnd  I  am  glad  that  It  has  been 
de.rlopfd  now  We  k.iow  where  the  frlenclH 
of  thla  bill  rtand  We  know  the  battle  th-  t 
la  beforo  a  We  kn'-w  the  ciblect*  lo  be 
attained  We  krw-w  the  Intereat  nur  tolllr  K 
m  laae^  have  in  iMa  feat  struculr  and  »r 
p:';'   e  to  .'aiirt  t  •,   i,,etn  and  defend  their 

Intrrra'a  aiTMlnat  th*.  romb!ne<l  (Miwrra  i.( 
the  pUltorr^La  <f  the  Unlt«Hj  Htaten  hiiJ  <f 
r.rry  nation  k>i>drrd  and  toiiKUe  on  eartii; 
iiiid  you  shall  not  tufeed 

But,  Mr  l»T«>»lder  »  I  was  crltuiklng  ths 
dlBl»nfUlahe<1  6e«  ret*  ry  of  the  'rteMnity.  Jii, 
aa  I  wa  told  by  ii  diiiinguuhed  H«naU>r,  the 
Iv  Ide.-a  of  theae  iilver-com  certiAcalea  hnd 
demanded  gold,  and  he  had  yielded  to  tlmt 
demand  I  aay  it  was  wront(  I  aay  furtlirr- 
more  h*  haa  a  perlect  right  in  equity  ai;U 
JuMice,  under  tlie  law,  to  redeem  the  UulUd 


noiinea  Kep;e^eIllBll^e  t»Ri3\./n  yjt  !.*.■>...  .—. 
cooperation  in  the  southern  policy  commit- 
tees plea  fc^r  prevailing  upon  Congress  to 
follow  the  transportation  board's  recommen- 
dations. 


Is  a  well-educated,  widely  Informed  civilian 
gentleman.  Into  whose  lap  a  global  war  sud- 
denly fell  He  has  faced  up  to  the  emergei.cy 
and  has  done  his  best. 


sale  of  War  bonds,  but  it  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  TaylorviUe  ui 
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StatM  certificates  that  were  given  In  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  of  bullion  tn  allver 
coin,  and  whUe  the  law  gives  him  nominally 
the  rl^ht  to  redeem  in  gold  or  silver  at  his 
discretion,  yet  under  that  right  his  dlacretlon 
is  modified.  Now,  I  will  read  that  clause 
of  the  law 

Mr.  TKLLza  I  wish  to  Interrupt  the  Senator 
to  know  If  I  understood  him  aright. 

Mr   CocKHTLL.  I  will  yield  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Tklleb.  Did  the  Senator  from  Mlbsourl 
state  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  re- 
deemed silver  cerliflcates  proper  In  gold? 

Mr.  CocKRTLL.  Silver  com  certificates. 
That  is  my  information. 

Mr  TELLra  I  will  state  that  a  few  days 
ago— not  more  than  20 — I  called  on  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  made 
that  Inquiry,  and  he  informed  me  liiat  they 
never  had  redeemed  the  silver  certificates 
proper  In  gold  I  do  not  mean  the  Treasury 
notes,  but  the  silver  certificates  He  said 
they  never  had  redeemed  them  in  gold,  and 
I  venture  to  pay  now  there  never  has  been 
a  dollar  of  tliem  redeemed  in  gold 

Mr.  CoCKRELL.  My  colleague  gave  me  the 
Information 

Mr    Trii  ra    It   is  a  mi&take. 

Mr  CocKJ.EiL  I  understood  my  Colleague 
to  say  expressly  that  silver  coin  cerliflcates — 
not  the  United  States  Treasury  notes  Issued 
for  the  purchase  of  bullion — had  been  re- 
deemed in  gold. 

Mr   Tellei    No. 

Mr  Vest  At  the  time  that  the  first  mil- 
lion dollars  was  drawn  out  in  gold  from  the 
United  States  Trcnsury  for  exportation  It 
was  stated  in  the  press,  and  I  have  always 
understood  It  to  be  true  that  a  large  amount 
In  silver  cerliflcates  was  Included  In  the  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment paid  out  geld  indifferently  upon  any 
of  the  paper  circulation  of  the  United  States 
I  so  understood  them  from  the  President's 
declaration  at  the  time  It  was  made.  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  a 
formal  declaration  made  by  the  President 
to  the  effect  that  every  dollar  Issued  by  the 
United  States  in  any  sort  of  obligation  (I 
sup-pose,  of  course,  that  It  referred  to  the 
paj)er  obligations  of  the  Government  i  should 
be  paid  in  the  coin  which  the  holder  de- 
manded. If  reference  can  be  made  to  that 
statement,  which  I  have  not  at  command.  I 
think  It  will   be  found  to  amount  to  that. 

Mr  TELi.ni  Will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri allow  me? 

Mr.  CocKKELL.  Certainly;  I  only  want  to 
get  at  the  facts.  It  was  In  conversation 
with  my  colleague  that  I  got  this  Informa- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  explained 
it  Just  as  It  Is  I  do  not  want  to  do  In- 
justice to  any  human  being  on  earth. 

Mr  TtLLxa  The  ll.OCO.OOO  referred  to  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Mlsscuri  were  not 
•liver  cerliflcates,  but  Treasury  notes  Since 
that  time  I  have  put  on  record  a  letter  from 
the  Treasurer  and  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  replied  to  a 
Senate  resolution  declaring  that  no  sliver 
certificates  have  been  redeemed  in  gold 

The  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  in  an 
article  atxjut  thiee  months  ago.  declared  that 
ail  the  allver  certificates  were  redeemable  in 
gold  md  that  la  why  they  continue  U)  cir- 
culate AS  money  A  friend  of  mne  in  Colo- 
red >,  a  dlatlnRUlrhrd  lawyer  of  the  Htate, 
ailurr*»ed  him  a  r';urt«otM  Itlter  aaylnt  that 
he  th<^iiuht  he  waa  mistaken,  nod  called  hi* 
att4-tiiiofi  to  ttx!  documents  I  had  prra*nl«d 
lo  the  BenaU  an  that  fjolnl,  The  edlior  re- 
plied in  •  brief  |ett«r  ideclinihg  Ui  publiah 
the  gentleman  ■  'lett«r,  as  th«  claaa  of  i>eopi« 
who  make  tuch  chaigea  always  do,  without 
km  wing  anything  about  It)  that  "no  matter 
»hat  Mr  Poster  has  done,  I  have  the  evi- 
dence that  Mr  CarlUle  U  redeeming  them  in 
gold."     So  when  I  came  bete  I  went  to  th* 


Treasury  Department,  rather  than  put  in  a 
resolution  of  Inquiry,  and  asked  the  present 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Morgan,  whether  that  had 
been  done,  and  he  Informed  me  that  It  had 
not  been  done.  If  It  has  been  done  at  all  It 
has  been  done  since  the  4th  of  March,  and 
I  do  not  believe  It  has  been  done  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmex.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri allow  me  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado a  question? 

Mr.  CocKBXix.     With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Palmes  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
says  the  notes  he  describes  have  not  t)een  re- 
deemed In  gold.  Have  they  been  redeemed  at 
all,  any  of  them? 

Mr  Trma.  They  have  not.  In  reply  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  the  Secretary  an- 
6weied  Bt>out  a  year  ago  that  they  had  not 
been  redeemed  In  geld  nor  in  any  paper  that 
drew  gold  or  could  command  gold.  They 
have  been  redeemed,  of  course.  In  silver  cc^in. 

Mr  Palmeh.  Is  It  an  established  fact  that 
they  have  been  redeemed  in  silver  coin? 

Mr.  Telles.  It  Is  an  eslablli^hed  fact  that 
they  have  been  redeemed  In  silver  coin. 
Quite  a  quantity  have  been  redeemed  In  silver 
coin. 

Mr  Vest.  If  It  does  not  Interrupt  my  col- 
league  

Mr.    CocKKXLL.  No;    certainly    not, 

Mr.  Vest.  I  wish  slmj  ly  to  make  one  sug- 
gestion. It  seems  to  me  rather  an  Immaterial 
p  int  so  far  as  this  discussion  Is  concerned 
whether  the  silver  certificates  have  been  paid 
In  gold  by  the  Treasury  or  not,  because  the 
bullion  notes,  as  they  are  called,  the  Treasury 
notes  issued  under  the  Sherman  Act  In  pay- 
ment of  silver  bullion  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, unquestionably  are  paid  in  gold, 
and  under  the  terms  of  these  notes  they  are 
payable  In  silver,  because  there  is  a  lien  upon 
the  sliver  bullion  that  Is  purchased  for  the 
payment  of  those  notes,  and  the  discretion  Is  , 
given  lo  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  coin 
all  the  bullion  that  he  deems  necessary  to  re- 
deem those  outstanding  bullion  notes.  So, 
in  p^-int  of  fact.  It  makes  very  little  difference 
Icgically  as  to  whether  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  paid  the  silver -coin  notes  In  gold  or 
not. 

Mr.  CocKHELL.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  vast 
difference  In  the  legal  effect  of  a  certificate 
calling  for  so  many  dollars,  stating  that  so 
many  dollars  have  been  Issued  returnable  to 
the  holder  on  demand,  as  to  whether  It  Is  to 
be  paid  in  a  different  kind  of  coin  or  not. 
That  Is  a  material  question,  I  do  not  with- 
draw one  solitary  word  I  said  about  anj'body 
who  would  redeem  those  silver-coin  certifi- 
cates in  gold  simply  up)on  demand  and  not 
simply  as  a  mere  accommodation,  because  he 
has  no  right  to  do  it  in  the  world;  but  when 
It  comes  to  the  United  States  Treasury  notes 
Issued  under  the  law  of  July  14.  1890.  In  the 
purchase  of  silver  bullion,  the  law  expreaely 
gives  to  the  Secretary  the  right  to  redeem 
them  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  hi.s  discretion. 
There  la  no  question  but  that  It  Is  in  hia 
discretion;  but  It  la  contended  that  certain 
clauses  In  that  lr»w  crmpel  him  to  pay  gold 

Mr.  Georck.  That  It  takes  away  the  dis- 
cretion? 

Mr  CocxattL  Tlmt  it  taket  away  the  di«- 
cretlon  On  the  contrary,  I  say  that  certain 
clauses  in  that  law  ought  Vt  contiol  bnd  limit 
hIa  dlacrrt  on 

Mr   GiAT   What  rlau»«7 

Mr  Ccx-Kacix  That  last  riai  mt, 

Mr   Oaat    Thsi  parity  claua«. 

Mr  Perm  Th«  claus*  raquiring  only  coin 
enough  to  r*<l««m  them. 

Mr  CoduutLL.  Krrt  1*  t^t*  provision  I  ra- 
ter to;  that  aft«r  tha  Ut  of  July  1801— 

"Ha  shall  coin  of  the  siivar  bullion  pur- 
ehaned  ututor  tha  provisions  of  thla  act  as 
much  as  may  b«  neceaaary  to  provide  for  tha 
redemption  of  tha  Treiaury  notea  herein  pro- 
vided for." 


That  follows  after  the  parity  clause,  and 
after  the  provlalon  for  rvdemptlon  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  In  gold  or  silver. 

Mr.  Gray.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
Bourl,  then,  what  relation  in  hla  opinion  the 
parity  clause  In  the  law  of  1890  tuu  to  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
redeeming  those  notes  In  com.  or  whether 
It  has  any  or  not? 

Mr  CocKREix.  That  parity  clause  was  put 
In  In  conference.  It  Is  the  provision  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  it  Is 
a  peculiar  makeshift.  It  U  made  to  catch 
going  either  way      Now  let  us  look  at  It: 

"That  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of  any 
of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  re- 
deem such  notes  In  gold  or  aUver  coin,  at 
his  discretion.  It  being  the  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  malnuUn" — 

What?— 
"the    two    metals    on    a    parity    with    each 
other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such 
re.tio  as  may  be  provided  by  law." 

Now.  shall  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
beginning  under  Secretary  Poster  and  con- 
tinued under  Secretary  Carlisle,  by  redeem- 
ing these  Treasury  notea  In  gold  bring  up 
a  metal  containing  413 '/j  gralna  of  standard 
silver  equal  to  the  gold?  That  la  the  ques- 
tion. That  Is  what  the  law  aays.  It  aajrs 
the  metal.  I  say  that  the  Secretary  did  not 
accomplish  It.  It  la  a  mere  subterfuge  a 
pretext  to  say  that  that  law.  which  Is  Impos- 
sible of  execution,  has  compelled  him  to  do 
anything  of  that  kind.  Oh,  no.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. You  cannot  Interpret  that  law  to 
mean  that  he  shall  keep  the  gold  and  silver 
metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  by  re- 
deeming the  allver  coin  in  gold.  It  does 
not  say  anything  of  the  kind 

Mr.  QasT.  If  I  do  not  Interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  CociuzLL.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  Ghat.  I  wish  to  ask  him.  If  he  wUl  allow 
me.  whether  he  thlnka  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tveasury  In  construing  hla  duty  under 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  aeoond  section  of 
the  act  of  July  14.  1890.  ought  to  exercise  his 
Ingenuity  to  see  how  he  could  evade  the  obvi- 
ous apparent,  perfectly  plain  meaning  of  that 
clause  by  a  verbal  construction  which  would 
trat^fer  his  duty  In  maintaining  a  parity  be- 
tween *he  two  metals  to  merely  a  duty  to 
maintain  the  parity  between  the  two  metals 
as  bullion  without  regard  at  all  to  the  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  the  two  metals  at  a  parity 
as  coin?  Whatever  we  may  aay  and  however 
nice  we  may  be  In  our  distinction  between 
metal  in  bullion  and  metal  in  coin,  un- 
deniably metal  In  coin  la  as  much  metal  as 
metal  In  bullion,  and  the  only  metal  that  he 
could  possibly  maintain  the  parity  of  with 
gold  was  the  metal  In  coin. 

Mr.  CocxazLL.  Metal  In  coin  cease*  to  be 
metal  and  become*  money. 

Mr.  Okat.  Oh,  «'ell,  metal  In  bullion  ceases 
to  be  metal  and  becomes  bullion. 

Mr  Cociuua.L.  There  Is  no  money  unless  It 
Is  coined. 

Mr.  Oa*T.  It  Is  precisely  the  tame  as  to  aay 
that  metal  In  bullion  ceaaca  to  be  metal  and 
t>rcomes  bullion. 

Mr  Palmm  May  I  aak  the  Senator  from 
Ml*s^>url  a  question? 

Mr   CocKRKLL  Crrtalnly. 

Mr  pAi.MWi  What  does  he  do  with  the 
ratu>a7  They  are  to  be  maintained  at  tb* 
present  or  at  acme  other  ratio  Ha*  not  that 
ratio  relation  to  colnag*  aUme  and  not  Uj  the 
metal  or  the  coin? 

Mr  Cof-Kanx,  Tlie  lenaUjr  from  Ohio,  who 
fathered  the  amendment  In  conferrnce,  baa 
never  yet  been  able  to  explain  exactly  what 
It  meant  or  what  It  does  mean,  Idonotknrw 
that  It  was  Intended  that  It  should  be  plain 
It  was  paased  ID  an  emergency.    It  waa  peaeea 


-%^. 


aiitl  Uiuia  N»tKh>M>rn  tn  ttirir  pli4ii<*a  Hccdin- 
p«ii>cd  by  two  plajiM  Irum  Dt-c«tur  Thi« 
DombtirUuieut  w^x  ir»i<l«'  p«»(rfi  bli*  by  l^«'  c  >- 
pp«raiuuj  o(  the  U-cal  unit  oX  the  ClviJlail 
A'.r  PwtmJ. 


Mr  CorKKBTL  In  (ith«r  vrorda  <h«>n.  «U  th« 
■liver  dollar*  are  rrdortiiabls  tn  gold? 

Mr    MrPNnai>N    Not  at  all 

Mr  CoTKiiftLi..  Thla  U  a  very  Important 
qur»ii>.'ii.  and  I  want  to  kJiow  exactly  wbe;fl 


iv  Ide.-a  ot  Ui^ae  iilv^r-coin  c«>rtiAcal*a  hud 
demanded  gold,  and  he  had  yielded  to  ihnt 
demand  I  aay  it  was  wmnti;  I  Mty  (urtiirr* 
more  he  t>u  a  perfect  right  In  equity  and 
Juftiice,  under  the  iaw,  to  redeem  the  UultcU 


what  Mr  Poater  haa  done,  I  have  the  evl> 
dri.re  that  Mr  CarlUle  U  redeeming  them  In 
gciu. "    So  when  I  came  bete  I  went  to  the 


much  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Treasury  notea  bifreln  pro- 
vided for." 


It  meant  or  what  It  doea  mean.  I  do  not  knrw 
that  It  waa  Intended  that  It  abould  be  plain. 
It  waa  paaaed  in  an  emergeocy.    It  waa  paaaed 
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In  order  to  kill  the  free-coinage  bill  which 
had  been  paaned  by  the  Senate,  and  which. 
If  the  ccnforence  crimmlttee  report  had  been 
rejected,  would  have  became  a  law  or  wmi'd 
have  been  vrtfied  by  the  President  at  that 
arsslon.  Thla  provision  wns  put  In  In  con- 
ference, anil  It  wa5  a  makeshift  It  could 
not  be  anythlni;  else,  because  It  .says  the 
notiB  shull  bf  r.'li  t  niablf  In  coin:  and  then 
It  goee  on  and  wya  that  they  shall  be  re- 
deemable in  RolcJ  or  silver  onn  at  the  di-^cre- 
tion  or  the  Sec  eta ry.  and  then  thry  inject  a 
little  stump  sp.-ech  mi  d  a  little  promise  Into 
the  law.  sii.h  as  is  prep  .sed  to  be  Injected 
into  tlaa  bill,  and  then  they  set  thnt  up  as  a 
prt'text  fur  d^ung  )\.'>i  what  they  want  to  do. 
and  thnt  Is  to  establish  the  8lni;le  gold 
■timdaid 

Mr    McPher-ton.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  a  m.iment? 

Mr  CkKitRELi..  Certainly. 
Mr  M(  PHf.RSMN  I  want  the  distinguished 
Senator  t^i  understjind  that  so  T^r  o-s  I  am 
Individually  roncerntU.  and  as  1  understand 
It  so  far  as  th(  se  who  think  and  vote  with 
me  upon  this  question  are  concerned,  we  re. 
aist  no  cnntenrit  n  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Misarnirl  or  any  other  Senat«ir  which 
proclaims  that  It  Is  the  Intention,  the  desire. 
Uie  determlnHtion  of  this  Government, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  whether  you  wl.sh 
It  or  nut.  to  malniain  all  the  money  of  this 
country,  whether  It  h^  paper  nvney  or  silver 
nuinev.  whether  It  be  in  bullion  or  In  coin, 
on  a  parity  with  goid.  Now.  let  us  have  no 
controven-y  on    that  subject. 

Mr  CocKMiL  I  do  not  occupy  that  posi- 
tion I  am  tnr  kocxI  money  I  am  for  honest 
money  I  am  for  one  kind  of  money  and 
only  one  kind  of  money,  and  ihiit  is  a  full 
lejtal-tender  nioney  i{iX3d  money:  Ri  o<l  for  the 
bmdholder  and  the  banker,  good  for  the  sol- 
dier and  the  citizen,  good  for  the  millionaire 
and  the  tuiliiik;  l;ibv<i»r  Hi.ke.  paymk;  a  thou- 
sand million  doll.irs  of  indebtedness  or  buy- 
IDK  a  dollar's  worth  of  groceries  I  want  the 
aanip  kln-1  of  money  maintained  by  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  United  States  tm  abfeo- 
Uile  and  irredeemable  money  whenever  It  Is 
made  out  of  metal  I  want  the  paper  money 
redeemable  in  meUilllc  money  You  have  my 
financial  system  gold  and  silver  unlimited 
In  amount  and  irredeemable  in  quantity,  ab- 
solute money  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
no  paper  that  is  i.ot  redeemable  in  either  gvild 
or  silver.  Today  there  is  not  n  dollar  i.-sued 
by  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  witlun 
Its  territorial  limite  tiiat  la  nut  Just  as  good 
a«  any  other  dollar. 
Mr    Geat    Why  not? 

Mr.  CocKRKLL  Because  It  Is  a  legal  tender 
by  the  power  of  the  Government.  It  Is  law 
that  gives  it  money  value,  pure  ai.d  simple 
Mr  G»AT  H  )W  malnt.iined> 
M--  CofKuriL  M.Hlntained  l>ecaiise  every- 
body wants  It  to  pay  debts  It  will  buy  any- 
thir.L;  I  m  n  war-.ta.  This  despl.^ed  and  .ibu^ed 
atlver  dollar,  even  among  the  R<iid  pUuccrn's 
of  New  Yolk,  commanded  a  premium  of  3 
and  4  percent,  and  some  of  the  gold  mono- 
me';illl.st  bankers  made  a  handscnie  pnOt  In 
Belling  the  silver  dollar  as  full  money.  I  ui.- 
dersttxxl  from  the  newspapers  that  one  broker 
there  made  ne.i.-.y  (1  000  000  in  selling  silver 
money. 


Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MAssACHrrsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thuraday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.    WALSH.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  on 
Thomas  Jefferson,  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley  at  the  spring  conference 
of  the  one  liundrcd  and  ninety-ninth  dis- 
trict of  the  Rotary  International  for 
we.'^tern  Massachusett.s  and  northern 
Connecticut,  at  Springfield.  Ma.s.'^..  on 
April  16.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Americans  everywhere  are  pati.'inc;  this 
week  to  honor  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Two  hundred  years  ago  that  grtat 
man  was  born  His  life  wa,*  destined  to  span 
the  most  critical  period  In  our  ht-tcry  and. 
In  f.ict.  In  the  history  of  all  the  western 
world  He  was  destined  to  be  the  witness  of 
the  slow  development  of  discontent  In 
America  wh'.ch  ended  In  the  American  Revo- 
lution He  saw  that  revolution  fought 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  Subse- 
quently, as  our  representative  In  France,  he 
saw  the  French  Revolution  grow  ai  d  burst 
In  Hll  of  Its  fury  As  a  member  of  the  first 
admlnl.'<tration,  he  saw  our  great  experimfut 
In  dtm.'cracy  be^;in  F  ir  more  thiin  30  yenrs 
he  was  either  hirh  In  office  in  our  Republic  or 
a  close  and  Influential  observer  of  Its  opera- 
tions He  dird  rich  In  honor,  a  full  50  years 
after  he  had  written  the  charter  of  our  free- 
dom, the  Declaration  of  Independence 

There  Is  much  concerning  the  art  of  politics 
and  government  that  we  can  lenrn  from 
books,  but  the  best  lessons  are  thi  ?c  which 
come  from  experience  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  free  government,  we 
must  have  seen  It  under  the  actual  test  of 
practical  operation  Judged  on  that  basis, 
the  observations  Jefferson  made  about  gov- 
ernment have  a  unique  value  bec.uise  they 
grew  cut  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  ex- 
perience any  American  public  man  ha.-^  ever 
had  and  I  Include  Washington,  Hamlllton. 
Madison.  Monroe,  and  Lincoln 

He  had  seen  nt  first  hand  hew  govirnmcnts. 
by  neglecting  plain  lessens  of  experience,  can 
l(..se  the  conndcncc  of  the  p(v-.pie  and  ulti- 
mately drive  pe<iple  Into  revolt  He  had  seen 
how  dlflScult  It  Is  for  lenders  to  create  new- 
forms  of  government  to  take  the  place  of  old 
and  worn-out  forms  He  had  seen  how  hard 
It  Is  to  keep  the  public  s'ror.';  and  steadfast 
In  the  fn'^e  of  a  long  and  ccstly  war  It  was 
nl'O  his  privilege  to  see  It^w  the  early  forms 
of  government,  created  during  the  Rt volu- 
tion, proved  Inadequate  tn  meet  the  problen^.s 
of  the  peace  that  followed  It  He  wns  privi- 
leged to  see  the  new  government  start  under 
the  new  Constitution,  and  to  know  what  Its 
critical  problems  were  Later  he  was  the 
chief  ortTanl7er  of  a  great  political  party,  and 
saw  thiit  party  rise  to  power  through  the  slow 
progress  of  compromise.  Through  his  8  years 
of  service  as  President,  he  saw  the  problems 
that  the  Chief  uf  the  Government  must  meet 
And.  finally.  Providence  granted  hl;Ti  rr.any 
years  for  calm  reflection  in  his  retirement — 
year*  during  which  he  formiilated  !n  writing 
tl-e  li',«^sons  learned  In  many  years  of  ex- 
perience 

It  h  IS  be^^n  a  «5urce  ot  Fome  amusement  to 
me  this  week  to  note  how  many  pe<'ple  of 
widely  different  political  vieA-s  have  found  In 
Jefferson's  extensive  writings  Justification  fi  r 
their  own  activities.  In  some  cnyes,  thc.r 
claim  that  Jeffers<in  wovild  h.ive  approved 
their  own  newt  must  be  taken  with  consid- 
erable caution  It  must  be  reniembtred  that 
Jeffemon  said  manv  things  on  many  occasions 
about  many  different  sorts  of  situations,  and 
the  word*  he  used  to  desrT;t>e  these  cltuathins 
may  not  at  all  I)*  applicable  to  problems  that 
we  face  ft  century  or  more  later. 

But.  nevertheleaa.  It  seoms  to  me  that  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  Jeffers^m  Is  toeing  hailed 
with  respect,  admiration,  and  affection  by 
men  of  b<.)th  political  parties  and  of  many 
factions  within  these  parties  Is  a  most  sig- 
nificant thing.     It  speaks  for  the  breadth  of 


J»»fTersnn's  phllr*ophy  and  his  profound  un- 
derstanding of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  But  In  a  larger  sense,  it  Is  encourng- 
Ing  because  It  shows  how  vast  a  number  of 
propositions  are  agreed  to  by  rJl  of  us.  despite 
differences  of  parties. 

For  myself.  I  have  never  found  It  possible 
to  hate  those  with  whom  1  disagreed  in  poli- 
tics. I  have  made  It  a  principle  of  my  life 
that  basically  both  parties  are  American  par- 
ties, that  both  are  mn-ic  up  of  patriotic  men 
and  women,  and  that  both  seek  the  same  end 
through  different  means  That  being  true, 
there  must  be  mutual  respect  between  all 
partus  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  fundamental 
unity  required  in  a  great  republic.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  reason  why  both  parties  respect  the 
memory  of  Jefferson  Tlicre  a:p  these  who 
hall  him  because  of  his  broad  humanitarian 
sympathies:  there  nre  others  who  bail  him 
because  he  tx'heved  in  limiting  the  powers 
of  Government:  theie  are  others  who  hall 
him  becnusc  he  believed  so  profoundly  in 
education;  there  are  others  who  hail  him 
because  he  was  sc  Intensely  an  American; 
and  there  are  still  others  who  hall  him  be- 
cause he  believed  In  reasonable  cooperation 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  AU  these  people 
are  right.  bec'.iu."=e  Jefferson's  sympathies  and 
understanding  were  so  universal  that  he 
profoundly  believed  that  a  ninn's  political 
views  should  not  be  narrow  and  Intolerant. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  les.eon  that  I  have 
learned  from  Jefferson  was  his  hatred  of  In- 
tolerance, both  in  politics  and  In  religion. 
I  quote  Jefferson: 

•T  tolerate  with  the  utm 'St  latitude  the 
rlrht  of  others  to  differ  from  me  in  opinion 
without  Imputing  to  them  criminality.  I 
know  too  well  the  weakness  and  uncertainty 
of  human  reason  to  wonder  - 1  \ts  different 
results  Both  of  our  political  parties,  at 
least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  con- 
bclentlously  tn  the  same  object — the  public 
good,  but  they  differ  es-sentially  in  what 
they  deem  the  means  of  promoting  that 
good  One  side  •  •  •  fears  most  the 
ignorance  of  the  people;  the  other,  the  selfl.^h- 
ness  of  rulers  Independent  of  them.  Which 
Is  right,  time  and  experience  will  prove  We 
think  that  one  side  of  this  experiment  has 
been  long  enough  tried,  and  proved  not  to 
promote  the  nood  of  the  many,  and  that 
the  other  has  not  been  fai.'-ly  and  sufficiently 
tried.  Otir  opponents  think  the  reverse. 
With  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the 
nation  concurs,  th.it  must  prevail  My 
anxieties  on  this  subject  will  never  carry  me 
beyond  the  u-sc  of  fair  und  hotxjrablc  means, 
of  truth  and  reason;  nor  have  they  ever 
lessened  my  esteem  for  moral  worth,  nor 
alienated  my  affections  from  a  single  friend, 
who  did  not  first  withdraw  himself  " 

A  (second  great  less..ii  wh.ch  has  always 
been  an  liifrilration  lo  all  who  t)elleve  in 
demof- ratlc  processes  was  Jefferson's  unfal- 
tering fallli  in  the  ultimate  Jutigments  of  the 
people  In  Jefferson's  time.  It  was  not  easy 
to  hold  thnt  view  Everyw'.ie.e  men  believed 
that  the  Judgments  of  a  few  who  were  pcs- 
scssed  of  fortune,  education  and  high  b'.rth 
should  make  t!ie  final  decisions  alx)Ut  the 
destiny  and  welfare  of  human  beings.  They 
btiieved  thnt  the  lives  and  d^-stlnlc?  of  lefS 
fortunate  human  beings  had  been  vAted  In 
them  as  a  sort  of  tru.«t,  n-.d  that  their  de- 
cUion*  as  to  what  w.is  best  for  th"  a  mmon 
people  mUst  prevail 

Jefferson  did  not  accept  th's  view.  He  be- 
lieved that  fuidamentally  people  were  en- 
titled to  make  their  own  determinations 
ihemselvts.  He  realized  that  popular  gov- 
ernment resulted  in  manv  mistakes  and  that 
on  coiHiiIe-^s  occasions  the  public  took  actions 
which  were  ultimately  Injurious  lo  It.  He 
saw  that  pe<^ple  were  iften  deceived  by  false 
leaders  and  false  beliefs  and  that  often  the 
passions  of  the  multitude  burned  away  re»- 
son.  discretion,  and  considered  Judgment. 
Despite  these  things.  JeJTerscn  believed  that 
It  was  Ijetter  for  humanity  to  progress  slowly, 
to  learn  from  Us  own  mistakes,  than  to  take 


from  the  average  man  the  liberty  to  make 
decisions  for  himself.  He  saw  that  while  a 
dictator  might,  for  a  short  time,  provide  great 
benefits  and  bounties  for  the  people,  ulti- 
mately the  interests  of  a  dictator  and  tbe 
Interests  of  the  people  were  deadly  enemies. 
He  would,  he  said,  rather  make  progress 
slowly  and  be  sure  that  it  ended  In  perma- 
nent security  than  to  seek  the  illusion  of 
security  through  tbe  dictation  of  any  one 
person  or  of  any  small  group.  I  quote  Jef- 
ferson: 

"It  should  he  remembered,  as  an  axiom  of 
eternal  truth  in  politics,  that  whatever  power 
in  any  government  Is  independent  is  abso- 
lute also;  In  theory  only,  at  first,  while  the 
spirit  of  the  people  is  up.  but  In  practice,  as 
fast  as  that  relaxes.  Independence  can  be 
trusted  nowhere  but  with  the  people  In  mass. 
They  are  Inlierently  Independent  of  all  but 
moral  law  " 

While  Jefferson  believed  In  the  wisdom  of 
the  people,  he  also  realized  the  dangers  to 
their  llljerty  that  lurked  on  every  side.  He 
sought  to  protect  them  against  those  dan- 
gers through  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. He.  as  well  as  the  otlier  great  men 
of  his  time — Madison,  Monroe.  Hamilton. 
Washington,  and  Franklin— believed  first  in 
representative  government.  They  placed  the 
pc'^er  to  make  laws  in  legislative  bodies 
elected  by  the  people.  They  set  restrictions 
on  public  servants,  both  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  power  and  the  length  . ."  time  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  serve.  Jefferson,  In  par- 
ticular, urged  constantly  that  the  wider  pub- 
lic official  responsibility  was  spread  the  safer 
it  would  be  Above  all.  he  Ijelleved  In  an 
independent  Judiciary,  protected  from  poli- 
tics and  capable  of  making  decisions  among 
the  complex  Issues  that  arise  among  men 

Moreover,  he  l)ellev?d  In  local  government. 
He  believed  that  an  Infinite  numl)er  of  serv- 
ices should  be  reserved  for  the  communities 
and  the  SUtes  He  believed  that  a  proper 
distribution  of  power  between  the  States  and 
the  Nation,  and  between  the  States  and  their 
subdivisions  was  essential,  not  only  to  Utierty. 
but  to  efficient  government.  Furthermore, 
he  believed  that  the  less  interference  by  law 
in  the  private  affairs  of  each  individual,  the 
less  the  danger  of  tyranny. 

As  President.  Jefferson,  by  a  single  act — 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana — extended  the  re- 
sources of  our  Nation  over  a  great  continent. 
We  must  always  bear  In  mind  that  this  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  was  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  'his  Infant  Nrtlon  was  practically 
surrounded  by  clashing  empires.  When  Lou- 
isiana was  purchased,  war  among  the  great 
empires  of  Europe  had  beea  going  on  for 
years  Canada,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  the 
countries  to  the  south  were  but  pawns  in 
this  great  strupgle  It  was  Jefferson's  desire 
to  protect  the  bounda'les  of  the  United  States 
and.  so  far  as  he  could,  push  out  of  this 
hemisphere  these  age-old  conflicts  and  am- 
bitions. He  believed  that  our  influence  In 
thj  world  and  our  happiness  at  home  de- 
pended upon  a  strong,  unified,  and  Immense- 
ly resourceful  Nation.  His  Interest  In  the 
West  was  Doundiess.  He  sent  exploratory 
expeditions  into  all  parts  of  our  great  ter- 
ritory And  he  planned  wlselv  for  a  wider 
development  of  our  resources.  He  was.  In 
effect,  the  fim  apostle  of  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  No  statesman  ever  did 
more  to  expand  the  ooundarles  of  this  Nation 
and  to  make  It  secure  against  foreign  attack 

It  Is  appropriate  that  his  final  years  should 
have  been  devoted  to  education  To  him. 
education  meant  vastly  more  than  the  mere 
training  of  a  selected  few  to  hold  the  more 
lucrative  and  honored  positions  In  the  world. 
Education,  to  him.  meant  the  fullest  guar- 
anty against  the  lo&s  of  liberty.  He  realized 
that  a  democracy  dem.andrd  citizens  who 
were  not  only  literate  and  wise,  but  that  It 
demanded  men  and  women  who  were  i;eed  to 
the  discipline  Imposed  by  edvation.  He 
knew  tliat  an  eflectlve  citizenship  must  be  a 


thinking,  reasoning  citizenship.  He  saw  that 
this  cotild  only  come  through  the  spread  of 
popular  education.  He  saw  that,  whatever 
boundless  rasources  this  country  might  de- 
velop, resources  without  restraint  would  pro- 
duce chaos  and  destruction.  And  he  labored 
to  make  men  grow  In  wisdom  as  they  grew  in 
resotirces.  He  saw.  atwve  all.  that  if  higher 
standards  of  living,  more  happiness,  more  ap- 
preciation of  beautiful  things  and  more  in- 
terest and  enjoyment  in  social  relations  were 
not  to  be  attained  through  democracy,  de- 
mocracy Itself  as  a  form  of  government  would 
have  failed.  In  short,  he  saw  freedom  as  a 
way  of  life,  and  happiness  as  the  end  of  the 
state. 

As  we  pause  to  recognize  the  great  lessons 
that  Jefferson  taught  us,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  bearing  that  those  lessons  have  upon  our 
present  concerns.  Once  more  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  war.  That  war  is  being  fought  to 
make  secure  for  us  and  for  future  generations 
the  forms  of  freedom  which  we  have  inherited 
from  the  great  past.  In  fighting  that  war  It 
Is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  If  freedom  falls 
here  among  us.  It  cannot  be  secured  any- 
where In  the  world.  The  greatest  of  all  teach- 
ers is  example.  Only  Inasmuch  as  we  prove 
our&elves  capable  of  discipline  and  learn 
from  our  mistakes  and  build  security  for  men 
and  women  of  all  groups,  shall  we  really  in- 
fluence a  world  that  Is  torn  with  hatred,  with 
hunger,  with  poverty,  and  with  bloodshed 

Let  us  frame  our  political  principles  and 
conduct  our  political  activities  as  Jefferson 
wanted  us  to  do.  with  tolerance,  with  un- 
derstanding, with  good  fellowship,  and  with 
mutual  respect.  So  doing  we  will  be  acting 
In  the  spirit  of  the  finest  traditions  of  true 
Americanism. 


Justice  to  tke  Fanner  Means  Food,  With- 
out Whick  We  Cannot  Win  This  War 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or    TINN  ESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  inconsistencies  and  inefficien- 
cies on  the  part  of  our  oflBcials  and  bu- 
reaucrats here  in  Washington  that  are 
greatly  retarding  the  war  effort  both  at 
home  and  on  the  battle  front. 

Justice  is  the  greatest  concern  of  man 
on  this  earth,  and  now,  of  all  times,  the 
United  States  Government  should  deal 
Justly  with  its  people.  The  farmers  are 
being  hit  and  hit  hard.  They  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  buying  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  obtain  repairs  for  what  they  have. 
The  Government  continues  to  take  their 
boys  from  the  farm  where  they  are 
needed  and  put  them  in  the  armed  forces 
where  their  services  at  this  time  are  not 
needed.  Thousands  of  farm  boys  have 
been  taken  into  the  armed  forces,  and 
thou-sands  upon  thousands  of  farms  that 
should  be  producing  food  are  idle  because 
old  men  and  women  and  children  cannot 
cultivate  them.  This  morning  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  farmer  65  years  of  age, 
who  is  unable  to  cultivate  his  farm  of 
120  acres.     Among  other  things,  he  says: 

I  have  three  boys,  two  In  the  Army,  and 
the  other  one  is  called  for  the  16th  of  this 
month.     1  can't  find  labor  anywhere.     I  am 


M  years  old,  and  cant  rultlvate  my  farm 
of  120  acres.  We  have  been  cultivating  80. 
111  Just  have  to  sow  it  down  In  lespedesea 
clover  and  let  it  rest.  Most  of  my  neighbors 
are  in  tbe  same  boat.  *  *  *  If  we  feed 
the  hungry  we  will  have  to  have  tools  to 
work  with,  and  someone  to  do  the  work.  We 
get  a  few  young  town  boys  out  to  help  us  a 
little,  but  tbey  can't  get  tbe  harness  on  the 
mule,  much  leas  drive  him.  I  don't  want 
such  labor.    Would  you? 

I  have  another  letter  from  the  county 
judge  of  Anderson  Courty,  Tenn.,  one 
of  the  two  counties  of  my  district  in 
which  the  War  Department  is  acquiring 
title  to  56.000  acres  of  land.  From  the 
farms  comprising  this  56. 000- acre  tract. 
1.000  farm  families  have  been  dispos- 
sessed. 

In  October  1942,  when  I  learned  that 
the  Goveriunent  intended  to  acquire  this 
vast  tract  of  land,  I  sent  identical  tele- 
grams to  President  Roosevelt,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard,  and  Secretary  of  War  Stimson. 
I  quote  from  these  telegrams: 

One  thotuand  farmers  in  66.000-acre  area 
being  taken  over  by  War  Department  for  mili- 
tary purposes  in  Anderson  and  Roane  Coun- 
ties, Tenn.,  have  been  ordered  to  move. 
Their  plight  Is  desperate.  They  desire  to 
acquire  and  operate  farms.  Farmlands  are 
scarce.  Delay  In  payment  to  them  is  threat- 
ened, and  will  be  disastrous. 

Appraisers  from  distant  States,  for 
the  most  part,  who  had  formerly  ap- 
praised for  land-loan  banks,  and  who 
were  accustomed  to  putting  low  values 
on  the  farmlands  on  which  loans  were 
made  by  these  banks,  were  sent  into  these 
two  counties  to  place  a  value  upon  these 
lands. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  owners  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  shockingly  low 
values  placed  on  their  farms  by  these 
appraisers.  The  Government  at  once 
took  possession  of  most  of  these  lands 
by  filing  a  blanket  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding against  the  owners  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Many  owners,  when  thus  confronted 
with  litigation  with  their  Government, 
reluctantly  accepted  the  amount  offered 
them  for  their  farms,  and  in  virtually 
every  instance  the  farmers  whose  farms 
were  thus  taken  were  unable  to  purchase 
farms  of  anything  like  the  same  value 
as  the  ones  they  had  been  forced  to  give 
up  with  the  money  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  paid  them  for  their  homes. 
And  in  the  cases  where  the  Government 
finally  got  around  to  the  point  where  it 
paid  into  court  the  sums  which  it  was 
willing  to  pay  for  the  farms  bemg  con- 
demned by  it,  the  Government  would 
not  agree  for  the  landowner  to  withdraw 
more  than  75  percent  of  tho  inadequate 
price  offered  him  for  his  property,  and 
25  percent  of  said  price  is  being  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  a  trial  between 
the  Government  on  the  cne  hand  and 
the  landowner  on  the  other.  This  trial 
may  be  j)ostponed  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  the  landowner,  of  course,  in  order 
to  undertake  to  obtain  the  fair  value  of 
his  land  from  the  Government,  must 
employ  a  lawyer  and  pay  a  lawyer  fee 
out  of  the  price  of  his  farm. 

After  the  Government  files  a  condem- 
nation suit  against  a  landowner  it  pays 


or   MASSACHtTSnTS 
IN  THE  8KNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thuraday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.    WALSH.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
Boanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


we  iHce  fi  CTiiiury  ur  morr  lir.rr. 

But.  nevertheleaa.  It  §«oms  to  me  thnt  the 
fact  that  th«  name  of  Jeffers^m  is  tielnu:  hmtied 
with  respect,  admiration,  and  affection  by 
men  of  both  political  parties  and  of  many 
factions  wlUiln  these  parties  Is  a  most  sig- 
nificant thing.     It  speaks  for  the  breadth  of 


saw  that  pe<>pif  were  often  deceived  by  false 
leaders  and  fal^^e  Jvlipfs  and  that  often  the 
passions  of  the  miillitude  burned  away  rea- 
son, discretion,  and  ci  nsidertd  Judgment. 
Do.splte  these  things.  JefTerson  believed  that 
It  was  better  for  humanity  to  progress  slowly, 
to  learn  from  Us  own  mistakes,  than  to  take 
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into  rourt  what  it  claims  is  the  (air  value 

of  the  farm.     If  the  (armrr  is  wiHinR  to 

sarnflcp  hi';  prop.T'.y  in  order  to  nrl  his 

money  quirklv  pnd  ro  ebewhere  and  en- 

drnvcr  to  buy  annihpf  farm,  that  ended 

the  matter.     Many  people  are  afraid  to 

htipate  with  the  Government  and  many 

Hcccp'ed  the  am  >unLs  offer  "d  them  lev 

their  farms,  even  though  the  pnce.s  \Aere 

inadequa;e.     Others    refu.«ed    to   accept 

llie  li.'.h  ti::t  cflercd.     Tlie   next  step  in 

such  a  c-;>i   i-s  for  the  jud^e  of  the  court 

to  appoint   a  Jury  of   view   to   Ko   upon 

the   premitcs.   look   at   them,   and   then 

hear   testimony   as  to  the   fair  market 

value   of    the    property    at    the    time    it 

was  taken  by  the  Government. 

On  the  17ih  day  of  February  of  Uiis 
year  attorneys  fur  cort.un  of  these  lat^.d 
owners  made  a  motion  before  tlie  Judne 
of  the  Unite<!  Sta'^^s  Di-^trirt  Court  at 
Knoxville  that  a  jury  of  view  be  ap- 
pointed to  ^o  upon  tlie  prcmi-se.s  and  fix  j 
their  values  as  above  set  out.  Thereupon 
the  special  attorney  representing  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  resisted  said  motion 
of  rhf  land  owners  on  two  erounri.s: 

Fir.st.  he  staled  that  proce.ss  had  never 
botn  served  upnn  the  defendants,  and 
that  their  moti  m  was  premiiturc.  ns  Ihcv 
were  not  even  partu  s  to  the  suit  at  that 
time. 

Second,  th  it  the  parties  makintr  the 
motion  had  not  filed  an  answer  to  the 
petition  and  dei-laration  of  t;iitinK.  and 
were,  therefore,  iwt  in  a  pcisition  to  move 
for  the  ap{X)intmenl  of  a  jury  of  view. 

Third,  he  also  sU\ted  that  although 
the  parties  whose  homes  were  k>einK 
taken  from  them  were  the  "osten.'Uble 
owners"  of  th!>  property  taken,  yet  the 
Uiuted  States  Governmeiit  was  not  sure 
Just  who  the  true  owners  were. 

An  attorney  for  the  landowners  then 
stated  to  the  Court: 

_  Although  priH-ess  has  not  Ispued  the  peti- 
tion to  condemn  these  prope.-frs  was  filed 
In  Noveml)«r  l»42.  and  the  farms  of  the 
properly  owners  hK\e  been  taken  from  them 
and  the  United  Stales  Government  has  de- 
p*<«ltrd  In  tJiis  i>>urt  the  ani..unt  which  it 
states  Is  adequate  compfn«at!on  and  has 
named  the  owners  of  said  farms 

The  Judge  of  the  court  then  wanted  to 
know  why  the  jury  of  view  should  be  ap- 
pointed before  the  defendants  to  the  suit 
had  answered,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  true  owners  were  established 
they  might  be  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  the  award  of  the  Government  and  that 
the  award  of  the  jur>-  might  be  a  futile 
gesture.  The  attorneys  for  the  land 
owners  then  asked  permission  to  be  al- 
lowed to  amend  their  motion  to  set  out 
the  fact  that  the  persons  making  the 
motion  were  owners  who  had  been  dis- 
pos.se&sed  of  their  property  and  that  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  paid 
into  court  by  the  Government.  The 
judge  of  the  court  then  suggested  that 
the  three  men  then  sitting  as  the  com- 
mission hearing  the  Tennessee  Valley 
condemnation  suits  be  appointed  a  »ury 
of  view  to  fix  the  value  of  the  farms  in 
thLs  56.000-acre  area.  The  attorneys  for 
the  land  owners  and  the  attorney  for  the 
Gavemment  then  acrreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  three  men.  Instead  of  the 


usual  number  of  five,  to  act  as  a  Jury  of 

VTew. 

But  before  this  was  done,  the  attor- 
ney for  the  United  States  Government 
stated  that  he  did  not  care  how  many 
men  pa:>.-,ed  on  the  value  of  tlie  property; 
that  th»'  Goverr.m;'nt  would  not  Lk^  sat- 
isf:e<i  if  the  award  was  ln(Te:l:^ed.  and 
thnt  It  was  a  u.-ele.ss  gestiir  •  to  appoint 
a  Jnry  of  view,  smc,^  the  ca-e  would  be 
tn  -d  before  a  jury  of  i::  p.nyv.ny. 

This  remarkable  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Govermn-nt  attorney  was  so  arbi- 
trarv  a-  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of 
those  whc  heard  it.  The  three  gentle- 
men who  had  b.  en  actinfj  as  commis- 
sioners in  fixing  th;'  vaUie  of  lan'i'^  eon- 
(lemnrd  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  A-ithor- 
ity  were  then  apjx)inted  and  diitottd  to 
go  on  the  prop-Tty.  hear  the  witnesses, 
and  fix  the  value  of  the  farms  being 
tak  -n  by  the  Government. 

I  have  furni.^hed  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War  many  affidavits  from  land 
owners  in  this  area  and  from  reputable 
Citizens  who  know  the  value  of  farm 
lands  in  that  section,  and  h:ive  appealed 

to  him   repeatedly  to  treat  these  people 
justly — all  tti  no  tlTect. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  I  fur- 
nished him  the  followlnB  .splendid  state- 
ment by  citizens  of  Ro,an<-  County  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  their  farms: 

WuKAT.  TtNN  ,  January  8.  1343. 
Hon    John  Jcnnincs.  Jr  . 
Member  of  Co'igrens, 

Waslitnglon.  D  C. 
Deae  Sik:  We  the  uiider-igned,  land  owners 
and  taxpayers  oJ  R<  iinc  County  who  live  in 
the  area  that  was  recently  condemned  by  the 
SSar  D-partment.  letl  that  wv  are  not  t>clng 
oITered  enough  for  our  propcity  In  numer- 
ous instances-  we  are  ofIer»d  9\b  per  acre,  or 
less,  for  go<xl  farm  land.  In  practically  t  very 
Instance  In  reU-.cntlng  to  another  farm  of 
equal  size,  feiiility  and  .-o  fi  rth  we  h;  ve  to 
pay  anywhere  from  onr  thud  more  to  three 
tlnies  as  much  as  we  are  nfTered  for  our  present 
homes 

Wc.  as  citizens  of  this  area,  are  willing  to 
gladly  plve  up  our  homes,  even  thotigh  they 
have  tx en  owned  by  the  .ame  family  lor  gen- 
t  rations  In  many  in.sfaiices  ii  i.rdei  to  a.il  in 
helping  to  win  the  war.  provldlns;  we  are  able 
U)  dup'tcat4'  our  pre^ent  htwnea  with  the 
money  received  trum  cur  prci-enl  homes  We 
are  willing  to  do  without  compen.^atlon  fir 
sentiment  attached  to  our  present  homes 
We  di-f  reel  that  It  Is  only  fair  and  Ju^t  that 
we  receive  present  market  priceis  for  our 
bcn.es 

Most  of  us  were  planning  to  Increase  our 
pnxluction  of  fixxl.  which  uur  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  lias  so  .strongly  urged  tlie  farmers 
of  America  to  do  But  how  will  we.  as  farm- 
ers, be  ab!e  to  do  our  part  In  thi5  war  effort 
in  the  production  of  food.  If  we  arr  not  able 
to  buy  other  farms  to  take  the  place  of  our 
present  ones?  In  fact,  many  of  u«.  unless  we 
an  receive  mor«  than  Is  being  offered,  will 
be  forced  to  dlscunUnue  fstrmlng 

We  ask  you.  In  the  name  ot  Justice,  to  make 
a  thorough  InvestlRatlon  We  still  have 
sufnclent  faith  in  our  Oovemment  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  will  erer  be  tni*  to  our 
Constitution,  which  guarantees  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all  of  lU  cltlaena 

C  C  Wat«on.  John  C  Arroold.  B  H  Ma- 
glU.  Robert  Rather.  Duncan  Rather. 
Nancy  Hembree.  John  E  William. 
Mitt  Strtngfleid  D  M  Jones.  Jesse 
M  Jonea.  Earl  StringfJeld,  Cather- 
ine Robert-"!,  Noah  Roberts.  Cordell 
Hembr«e.  Robert  May.  W  F.  Bsey. 
Julia    Waller.    J.    H.    Stunecipher, 


8«nie  B  Patten  Ralph  L  PhllHp*, 
H  C  FrecLs.  J  Lu  i\rnold.  G  W. 
Cirubb.  W  C  McNew.  Clifton 
Giutb  Edith  Armold.  J  K  Rather. 
A  L  lie  bine '.te.  C  W.  Oa  ha  tier. 
Mrs  John  I"  Grubb  E  S  Hemb.ee. 
Gertrude  Hembree,  C  R  Mi.k-ill. 
J  D  D  vi.-^.  trnest  Oallc'h  t  Mrs 
Geo  H  Galliher.  W  L  Weaver. 
C.  B  trf^Is.  fc  E  h  reels  W.  T. 
Frcels.  Mis    Josie  K«.b:i:etle 

I  cannot  take  the  time  to  set  out  all 
of  said  affidavits,  but  they  diiclase  a 
shocking  state  of  facts  and  gross  injvis- 
tire  to  the  lando-vners  on  the  part  of 
the  a??ents  and  ofHi'ials  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. One  striking  example  i.s  that  of 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Jamr^s  H.  Stewart, 
whose  husband  served  with  credit  in  the 
armed  forces  of  this  country  and  was 
wounded  in  action.  She  was  offered 
$5  200  for  a  33'i-acre  river  farm,  the  value 
of  v.nich.  with  .mprovcmcnts,  i.s  from 
$14,000  to  $15,rOO 

In  this  ar:^a  Anderson  County  and 
Roane  County  oun  magnificent  modern 
public-school  buildings  and  grounds. 

At  Wheat,  in  Roane  County,  the  county 
owns  property  that  was  formerly  owned 
by  Roane  CoUece.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  appraised  this  property  at 
$53  620.  The  two  apprai<^ers.  on  behalf 
of  the  county,  both  of  whom  are  thor- 
oughly competent,  appraised  the  prop- 
erty, one  at  $90,3fi5  the  other  at  $96  600. 
The  appraisal  of  the  value  of  th.e  build- 
ings involved  is  confirmed  by  that  of  an 
experienced  buildfr  and  architect  of  the 
hk'hest  repute. 

To  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  complaints  of  the.se  landowners,  in 
company  with  the  county  judge.  T.  L. 
Seeber,  of  Anderson  County,  a  property 
owner,  a  man  of  fine  judgment  and  who 
krows  the  value  of  lands  in  that  county. 
I  went  upon  many  of  the  farms  in  An- 
derson County  which  are  being  acquired 
by  the  Government.  I  am  a  landowner 
in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Campbell 
and  Knox..  I  have  lived  in  that  section 
all  of  my  U(e.  and  I  know  farm  values. 
The  farms  upon  which  I  went  with  Judge 
Seeber  were  being  condemned  and  taken 
by  the  Government  at  prices  fixed  by  its 
appraisers  of  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  value. 

I  have  in  mind  one  piece  of  property 
owned  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Wil- 
liani  Hightower.  one  of  the  best  men  I 
ever  knew.  Rf^  lost  lx)th  hands  in  an  ac- 
cident atid  has  lost  the  sigiit  of  one  eye. 
He  is  a  splendid  citizen,  and  yet  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  this  instance,  is  undertaking 
to  take  his  home  for  less  Uian  half  of  its 
actual  value.  Aj  showing  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  these 
lands  and  the  owner  thereof.  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War.  Judge  Robert  P.  Patterson,  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  attorney  In 
charge  of  the  prosecution  of  these  con- 
demnation suits,  which  was  published  in 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  a  daily 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  some  50.000. 
which  circulates  all  over  Anderson  and 
Roan?  Counties.  Referring  to  the  farm- 
ers, he  said : 

I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  wUl  admit  that 
ho    la   making   a   penny   on   hla   larm —  Just 


amy  againsi  me  lufis  oi  iiorny.  ne  icminru 
that  a  democracy  dem.andrd  citizens  who 
were  not  only  literate  and  wise,  but  that  It 
demanded  men  and  women  who  were  used  to 
the  discipline  Imposed  by  edvation.  He 
knew  that  an  eflectlve  citizenship  must  be  a 


who  is  unable  to  cultivate  his  farm  of 
120  acres.  Among  other  things,  he  says: 
I  have  three  boys,  two  in  the  Army,  and 
the  other  one  is  called  for  the  16th  of  this 
month.     1  can't  find  labor  anywhere.     I  am 


his  land  from  tne  uovemmeni,  must 
employ  a  lawyer  and  pay  a  lawyer  fee 
out  of  the  price  of  his  farm. 

After  the  Government  files  a  condem- 
nation suit  against  a  landowner  it  pays 
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barely  ecougb  to  pay  taxes,"  he  would  say. 
To  hear  blm  talk,  you  would  think  he  made 
•  mistake  when  he  decided  to  take  up  farm- 
ing, but  when  the  report  gets  cut  that  there 
Is  a  prospective  buyer  In  the  neighborhood, 
the  price  of  his  land  Immediately  goes  up. 
It  applies  to  all  businesses  M  well  as  that 
of  the  farmer 

cms  THKZI   CLASSia 

Mr.  McKcr^zlc  says  thrre  are   three  classes    , 
of   property  owners.  One  class — the   biggest    i 
majority — claimi>    and    receives    a    fair    value    ; 
for  properties,  he  says.     Another  group  has 
honest  differences  of  opinion  with  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  appraisal  theory,  and  in  such 
case*  it  is  necessary  for  the  court  and  Jury  to 
determine  the  value. 

"Last  comes  the  small  minority  deUt>erately 
trying  to  dig  Into  the  Doited  States  Treasury 
lor  all  they  can  get,"  says  Mr    McKenzle 

"Only  in  the  United  6U«es,"  says  Mr  Mc- 
Keuzie,  "does  the  fundamt  tal  law  of  the 
land,  our  Constitution,  guarantee  to  every 
citizen  the  payment  of  'Just  compensation' 
when  property  Is  taken  by  his  Government." 

It  Is  known  to  every  lawyer  that  the 
provision  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  effect  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation,  is 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  England. 

There  could  be  but  one  reason  for  the 

Government  attorney's  statement  with 
respect  to  this  being  the  only  Govern- 
ment In  the  world  that  pays  its  citizens 
for  their  property  when  it  is  taken  for 
public  use.  and  that  would  be  to  create 
the  impression  on  the  part  of  these  land- 
owners that  the  pajmient  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  property  Involved  is  an  act 
of  grace  on  its  part,  which  might  be 
withdrawn. 

The  jury  of  view  appointed  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  lands  involved  in  this  area 
has  reported  on  two  cases:  In  one  case 
where  the  owner  was  offered  $8,572  for 
his  land  by  the  Oovemment,  the  Jury  of 
view,  experienced  real-estate  men.  went 
upon  the  premises,  heard  evidence  as  to 
the  value  of  the  farm  in  question,  and 
fixed  the  value  of  this  farm  at  $12,250. 
In  the  other  case  the  Government  offered 
the  farm  owner  $7,037,  and  he  was 
awarded  by  the  jury  of  view  $7,250.  and 
$787  for  crop  damage. 

The  Government,  in  the  acquisition  of 
these  farms,  is  not  dealing  with  a  for- 
eign foe.  It  is  not  dealing  with  aliens. 
It  is  dealing  with  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  all  of  whom  are  jmtriotic,  and 
many  of  whom  have  boys  today  fighting 
for  their  country  all  over  the  world. 

This  Nation  Is  giving  away  blUiona  of 
dollars  to  other  nations  and  other  peoples 
of  other  lands.  It  should  promptly  pay 
to  each  and  every  landowner  in  Ander- 
son and  Roane  Coimties.  Tenn..  whose 
farm  and  whose  property  is  being  taken 
from  him  the  value  thereof.  It  should 
do  this  as  an  act  of  simple  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  its  citizens. 
It  should  do  It  as  a  part  of  the  war  effort. 
The  owners  of  these  farms  are  farmers. 
They  wish  to  remain  farmers.  They  can- 
not buy  other  farms  and  they  cannot 
make  a  much-needed  crop  this  year  un- 
less the  Oovemment  ceases  its  warfare 
ou  them  and  pays  them  what  is  Justly 
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due  them.    It  has  taken  their  farms.    It 
should  pay  them  without  further  delay. 

AlfDBBSON  CODNTT, 

STATX  or  TkNNESSKS, 

Aprti  18.  1943. 
Hon.  JoHM  Jkmntmcs  Jr.. 

House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
DiAR  Sis:  In  compliance  with  your  request, 
I  want  to   give  you  the  results  of  the  land 
suits  with  the  War  Department. 

T  W.  Fox,  whose  original  appraisal  was 
$8,572,  was  granted  SIZJZ&O  by  the  Jury  of 
view.  Andy  Rayfleld,  whose  appraisal  by  the 
War  Department  was  #7,037,  was  granted  S7,- 
250  with  a  crop  dam.ige  aUowance  of  $787. 
They  have  heard  evidence  in  foiu  other  cates 
but  no  decision  has  been  given  by  the  Jtiry  of 
view. 

Immediately  upon  the  decision  of  the  Jury 
of  view  in  the  first  two  cases  mentioned,  the 
War  Department  fUed  an  appeal.  So  it  is 
thought  that  all  the  remaining  cases  may  be 
tried  in  Federal  court  rather  than  before  a 
Jury  of  view. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  L  Sexber. 


Beryllium 


Athxns.  Tenn  ,  April  13.  1943. 
Hon.  John  Jennings,  Jr  , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  FaiKND  or  thk  Pxjblic:  At  your  re- 
quest I  am  checking  a  few  of  the  bulletins 
and  wiU  tell  you  what  we  need  most  as  farm- 
ers to  grow  food  for  the  war.  We  need  re- 
pairs for  the  farm  machinery,  and  farm  iat)or. 
I  have  three  txiys,  two  in  the  Army  and  the 
other  one  Is  called  for  the  16th  of  this  month. 
I  cant  find  labor  anywhere.  I  am  66  years 
old  and  can't  cultivate  my  farm  of  130  acres. 
We  have  been  ctiltlvaUng  80.  I'll  Just  have 
to  BOW  it  down  In  lespedeza  clover  and  let  It 
rest.  Most  of  my  neighbors  are  In  the  same 
boat. 

Thanking  you  for  anything  you  are  able  to 
do  for  the  farmer.  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly. 

W.  F.  Elhod. 

p  8 — Judge  8.  C.  Brown  tells  us  that  you 
are  doing  all  you  can  for  us  farmers,  but  If  we 
feed  the  hungry  we  will  have  to  have  tools 
to  work  with  and  someone  to  do  the  work. 
We  get  a  few  young  town  boys  out  to  help  us 
a  little,  but  they  can't  get  the  harness  on  a 
mule,  much  less  drive  him.  I  don't  want  such 
labor    Would  you?  W  P  E. 

MATNAaDvn.i.K,  Tenn. 
We  as  farmers  realize  the  need  of  all  the 
food  v.e  can  raise.  We  are  doing  aU  we  can  to 
meet  that  need.  With  good  growing  seasons 
and  enough  help  we  are  hoping  to  do  that.  I 
have  Just  given  an  order  for  a  tractor  plow 
sometime  ago  but  haven't  got  It  yet.  It  was 
given  through  our  county  agent  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  Knoxville.  Help  Is  scarce  on  some  of 
the  farms,  and  wages  high. 
Your  friend, 

J.  R.  STOtrr. 


REMARKS 

or 
HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  TBumaanKM 

IN  TOE  HOliSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had 
occasion    to   speak   on    the   subject   of 


berylliimi.  nor  is  it  the  first  time  this 
metal  has  been  up  for  consideration  both 
in  legislative  and  administrative  circles. 
In  a  speech  on  May  12. 1941, 1  coupled  up 
the  situation,  as  I  saw  it  on  that  date, 
with  the  developments  it  had  made  from 
the  time  it  was  considered  by  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee  in 
May  1939. 

Every  word  said  about  that  new  and 
vital  metal,  beryllium,  in  the  hearing 
before  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  every  word  I  uttered  in  my 
speech  of  May  12,  1941,  should  be  read 
carefully  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
because  I  believe  developments  in  the 
past  2  years  have  been  of  such  an 
im usual  nature,  coupled  with  happen- 
ings of  such  a  sinister  nature,  that  the 
whole  subject  warrants  a  thorough  con- 
gressional Investigation, 

In  1939  beryllium  was  not  a  nationally 
known  metal.  However,  despite  all  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  its  way.  Its  useful- 
ness had  been  fully  shown  and  my  re- 
marks of  May  1941  were  very  conserva- 
tive as  to  the  part  that  metal  would  play 
in  the  broad  field  of  national  defense. 
Today  It  is  Indispensable.     It  is  solving 

thousands  of  military  needs  of  our  armed 
forces,  many  of  them  of  such  a  secret 
nature  that  I  am  obliged  to  refrain  from 
going  into  details.  In  all  probability  any 
hearing  on  this  subject  will  have  to  be 
conducted,  largely,  in  executive  session. 

The  Congress,  however,  in  its  duty  to- 
ward the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  our 
armed  forces  to  whom  disaster  would 
come  should  this  metal  fail,  ought  to  see 
to  it  that  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government  do  not  allow  this  indus- 
try to  be  operating  under  the  supervision 
of  Eunatetu's.  speculators,  manipulators, 
or  saboteurs  and  it  should  particularly 
see  that  those  who  are  experienced  and 
who  have  been  serving  the  Nation's  needs 
are  kept  at  their  stations  so  that  quaUty 
and  quantities  can  be  maintained.  I  re- 
gret that  Just  the  opposite  is  taking 
place,  and  I  insist  that  something  be 
done  about  it. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  beryllium  copper  in- 
dustry In  America  is  the  result  of  the 
foresight  of  Just  one  man — ^Mr.  Andr'^w 
J.  Gahagan — who  had  the  vision,  cour- 
age, ability,  and  tenacity  to  overcome 
every  kind  of  opposition  the  industry  has 
faced  until  at  this  moment  the  produc- 
tion has  risen  to  a  volume  running  into 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Most 
men  accomplishing  such  results  are  ac- 
corded great  acclaim,  but  not  so  with  Mr. 
Gahagan  because  he  has  offended  great 
interests,  foreign  and  domestic,  by  driv- 
ing through  to  success. 

He  is  the  largest  holder  of  both  pre- 
ferred and  common  stock  In  the  Beryl- 
lium Corporation,  yet.  Just  recently  he 
has  been  summarily  discharged  from  of- 
ficial relations  with  the  company  by  a 
band  of  ruthless  buccaneers  whose  rec- 
ord and  inexperience  should  be  thor- 
oughly aired  and  whose  motives  atiotild 
be  laid  bare  to  the  American  people  while 
there  is  yet  time  to  protect  the  industry 
and  to  see  that  the  quality  of  metal  is 
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the  land  owners  and  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  then  airreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  three  men.  Instead  of  the 


Ine  Roberts.  Noah  Robert*.  Cordell 
Berabrce.  Robert  May.  W  F.  Btscy. 
Juiia    Waller.    J.    H.    Stonecipber, 


I  have  ytt  to  And  one  who  wUl  admit  Uuit 
ho    la   making   a   penny   on   bla   laxm — "Juat 
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not  Impaired  and  that  cominc  new  prcc- 
e.s.ses  are  not  prcvfntrd  from  being  uli- 
lizod  by  our  war  machine. 

Back  in  193J  the  record  5ho\v.^  quite 
clearly  the  evident  desire  of  the  vast 
copp<«r  interest  to  throttle  thi.s  business 
because  of  the  compelilion  it  would  offer 
to  bronze  and  brass,  repardle.ss  of  the 
fact  that,  due  to  its  hi^jh  strength,  hard- 
ne.ss  and  other  physicp.l  p-operlies.  many 
parts  could  be  made  with  much  less  cop- 
per, which  i.s  now  a  rather  precious  metal. 

To  pave  the  way  for  this  subtle  per- 
formance, poison  has  been  injected 
throughout  Covemm'-nt  atjencies  such 
as  the  W.  P.  F..  tlie  R.  F.  C  .  Army  and 
Navy,  scientific  advisory  boaids  and  else- 
\^here — none  of  these  moves  were  pro- 
moted by  honest  purposes,  but  done  in 
order  to  di.scr.-dit  leaders  in  the  beryl- 
lium industry.  Such  poi-.on  was  wel- 
comed m  certain  administrative  chan- 
nels, particularly  in  spot.s  where  the 
dominating  liplit -metal  interests  are 
heavily  entrenclied. 

S  ich  thinfis  as  are  Koinc  on  are  not 
servinK  the  interests  of  America,  but 
those  of  the  enemy  countries,  and  it  is 
heading  up  to  a  point  where  the  copper 
interests  will  manipulate  the  beryllium 
industry  when  the  war  is  over.  An  in- 
vestigation, skillfully  conducted,  will 
draw  from  unwilling  witnesses  informa- 
tion to  fully  jupport  my  charges. 

In  the  light  metal  field,  masnesium 
and  beryllium  are  mrking  great  strides. 
In  tliesc  fields  we  find  Anaconda  Copper 
Co,  in  control  of  the  vast  basic  mag- 
ne.sium  enterprise:  we  find  over  a  period 
of  20  years  a  sustamed  price  on  mai;ne- 
j.ium— year  after  year— 50  pe.  cent  higher 
than    that  of   aluminum. 

We  find  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  licens- 
ing d  Cferent  concerns.  includinK  the  Dia- 
mond Alkali  Co.  Notwithstanding  the 
millions  of  dollars  which  the  Beryllium 
Corporation  has  spent  in  making  beryl- 
lium possible  for  American  war  needs,  we 
find  an  oflspiing  o:  the  Diamond  Alkali 
Co..  with  very  small  capital  but  with  very 
strong  political  infliu^nce  betiind  them, 
coming  to  Washington  and  picking  up  a 
half  million  dolh.rs  in  d;.'fense  plant 
loans  for  th.e  purpose  of  d-'veioping  a 
b  ryllium  plant,  although  no  experience 
whatever  is  apparent  on  the  p:\rt  of  these 
promoters  that  would  indicate  their 
ability  to  make  the  metal  as  compared 
With  the  ex. sting  plant  of  the  B;'rylhum 
Corporation  and  the  dcfenf.^  plant  beins 
buili  in  conjunction  therewith  at  Read- 
ing. Pa. 

We  find  assistance  in  connection  with 
another  bv'rjilium  opTRtion  which  ap- 
parently is  receiving  funds  as  required 
when  only  a  short  while  ago  the  head  cf 
that  corporation  stated  publicly  that  he 
SAW  little  merit  in  th.e  outlook  for  bi^ryl- 
hum  copper  uses  although  at  the  same 
time  he  strenueusly  denied  the  charpe 
that  th.ere  was  any  woiking  relation.'^hip 
between  his  company  and  the  vast  copper 
In^^rests  of  Anaconda. 

All  of  these  thincs  might  have  gone 
unnoi  ced  exc  pt  for  recent  happenings 
which  indicate  Cicarly  a  concerted  move 
to  throttle  thi.s  Industry  and  impair  the 
war  effort.  Intimidate  ar.d  eliminate  Mr. 
Andrew  Gahagan  from  managerial  re- 
lationship   to  the   Industry   he  has  de- 


ve'.op'd.  In  fact,  it  seems  Mr.  Gahagan 
is  to  be  discredited  as  much  as  possible 
and  msLdc  to  appear  to  be  a  promoter  but 
not  a  producer,  a  vLsionary  but  not  a  man 
of  vision,  an  experimenter  but  not  a  man 
of  experience:  yet.  the  records,  if  I  could 
quote  them  here,  belie  every  word  or 
rumor  th.at  is  beins  spread  about  him. 

The  middle  of  last  year  he  was  super- 
seded in  the  management  of  the  Beryl- 
lium Corporation  and  the  direction  of  the 
allairs  of  the  company  was  put  in  th.e 
hands  of  a  soap  maker  and  not  a  metal 
maker,  witli  the  result  that  production 
s!um:'>ed  terrifically,  in  fact,  to  such  an 
extenl  that  Mr.  Gahagan  was  hastily  re- 
elected to  his  former  position  in  order  to 
stop  the  slump  and  restore  the  business 
to  normal  operation.  This  he  did  in  an 
amazing  manner  until  at  the  end  of 
March  of  this  year  the  business  had 
reached  a  volume  the  highest  in  i's 
history  and  was  operatinR  smoothly  and 
efficiently  and  they  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  they  could 
fuUy  meet  the  military  needs  for  beryl- 
hum. 

In  fact,  the  success  of  the  company  by 
that  lime  had  reached  a  point  where  cer- 
tain individuals  appeared  on  the  .scene — 
apparently  with  the  idea  of  asain  slowing 
down  production — and  they  again  dis- 
charged Mr.  Gahagan  and  again  they 
have  set  up  an  organization  in  no  way 
experienced  in  the  making  of  this  metal. 

An  examination  of  this  group  in  itself 
would  warrant  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  real  purpose  was  to 
provide  for  or  impair  military  require- 
ment:; for  this  country.  If  this  group  is 
prompted  by  ulterior  motives,  if  any  Ger- 
man sympathizers  are  found,  it  should 
b?  put  into  the  record  and  proper  punish- 
ment should  be  meted  out  to  any  Kutlty 
ones.  If  it  is  prompted  by  vindictiveness 
and  selfish  motives,  it  should  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  war  effort  is  being 
.sabotafjed.  These  are  not  times  when 
busine.'S  can  go  contrary  to  the  war 
needs  and  when  German-controlled — or 
evtn  American-controlled — groups  can 
disregard  war  needs  and  selfishly  take 
actions  never  justifiable  although  fre- 
quently allowed  m  peacetimes. 

I  suggest  to  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittoo  t.hat  they  take  immediate  cog- 
nizance of  the  situation  so  that  all  facts 
are  scrutinized,  becau.se  it  is  important 
to  maintain  present  operating  standaids 
and  to  keep  intact  the  organization  upon 
which  this  country  must  largely  depend 
for  beryUium  for  aircraft  and  other  vital 
war  requirements. 


Commodore  Perry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Record  remarks  made  by  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  I  Mr.  ThomisI  over  the 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  from  Washington.  D.  C.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Commodore  Perry  program 
Of  April  17,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

The  Nf.tional  BrcBdcnstirR  Co.  l.i  giving 
an  exceptional  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple In  tills  broadcast  about  Commodore 
Perry 

Perry's  trip  to  Japan  was  epochal  from  a 
hl.stcrlcal  stanctpolnt.  but  above  all.  the 
lesson  which  we  gel  from  his  success  Is  the 
one  which  the  Am'^rlcan  people  need  today. 

Perry  studied  to  acccmpllih  his  ends. 
He  realized  tiiat  success  depends  on  knowl- 
edge He  I'.aU  had  tlie  experience  cf  Ameri- 
cans In  China  for  several  generations,  and 
he  had  had  the  best  study  in  regard  to  Japan 
before  he  left  His  knowledge  plus  his  com- 
mon sen.se  made  him  an  Ideal  representative 
of  his  Oovernment  on  this  mission  and  In- 
sured his  success. 

Undoubtedly  the  temptation  to  bla.st  away 

and  accomplish  his  purposes  by  fr  rce  was 
In  his  mind,  but  he  resisted  this,  gave  notice 
to  tlie  Japanese  tiiat  he  would  be  back, 
sailed  away  for  several  months,  and  spent 
h:.s  timt-  studyinif  ocean  currents  and  gain- 
ing km  wle<lge  about  the  waters  around 
Japan  When  he  came  back  the  Japanese 
had  seen  his  point,  had  become  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  accepting  hts  prrposal, 
and  they  then  oCfered  him   a  treaty 

One  .Japanese  attempt  nt  camcuflage  Is 
worth  mentioning  here.  The  Japanese  had 
been  t^ild  of  the  An.«  rican  cannon  and  espe- 
cially of  the  new  mortar  which  shot  over 
hlli.«.  The  Japai^ese  named  this  gun  the 
■frcR  gun."  becau.<;e  tt  squatted  like  a  frog 
When  Perry  returned  to  the  harbor  the 
Japanese  had  gathered  together  all  the 
temple  b<lls  wlihin  the  Yokohama-Tokyo 
vicinity  and  liad  placed  them  along  the  siiore. 
Teir.plc  brlls  nnunted  up-^'.de  down  looked 
like  mortars.  But  they  had  forj^otttn  that 
Perry  had  spyglasses,  and  therefore  temple 
bells  did  not  frighten  him. 

Tho  Perry  expedition  was  really  not  suc- 
cessful In  Japan  until  20  years  after  his 
fir?n  vl.'^it  It  was  not  until  after  the 
SatJuma  Rebellion  that  tiie  Japanese  had 
berime  converted  to  the  action  of  their 
Government  in  opening  their  trade  to  for- 
eigners. 

We  must  approach  cur  problem  in  the 
F.<r  East  today  in  the  ram.e  way  Perry  did 
Let  us  «;tudy  to  ach'eve  a  r<  al  nppreciat-on 
of  the  strength  of  our  enemy  and  a  th  >upht- 
ftil  understanding  of  the  problems  of  peace 
Then  success  will  be  ours 

That  the  American  people  today  will  show 
the  wisdom  of  the  creat  Ccmmrdorc  Perry 
is  my  firm  belief.  That  the  people  of  Jnpan 
will  s"e  the  hght  njrain  as  they  did  in  Perry's 
time  is  my  fervent  hope. 


HON  ELMER  THOMAS 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.     THOMAS     of     Oklahoma.     Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to   [ 
have  inserted  in  Uie  Appendix  of   the   I 


Launc^4ing;  of  Steamship  "Benito  Juarez' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
14,  there  was  la'inched  at  Houston.  Tex., 
the  steamship  Bcmto  Juarez,    The  spon- 


les8  the  Government  ceases  its  warfare 
oii  them  and  pays  them  what  is  Justly 
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er,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had 
occasion   to   speak  on   the   subject   of 


there  is  yet  time  to  proieci  wie  mansvry 
and  to  see  that  the  quality  of  meUl  is 
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sor  of  the  ship  was  Mrs.  Esequiel  Padilla. 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  liga- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

This  incident  gives  further  expression 
to  the  finer  relations  which  have  been 
established  between  this  country  and 
Mexico.  Upon  that  auspiciotis  and 
happy  occasion  an  address  was  delivered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavsz],  who  Is  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  Members.  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  tliat  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricgri). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  Ix  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  citlaeiu  of  tbe.  AmerlcaB  and  dls- 
tlrxgui^ed  gue*u,  it  La  not  poB&ible  Xor  me 
to  oo3C«lve  of  a  more  favorable  array  of 
circumstanoce  than  thaaa  prevaUlng  on  tiUa 
aftrernoon  of  April  14.  Today  U  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day:  today  tbe  America*  are  committed 
to  a  taak  replete  with  Idealism,  with  high 
honor,  and  with  propkbeciea  of  high  destiny; 
today  we  are  performing  the  more  than  pleas- 
ant task  of  dedicating  a  small,  yet  algnmcant, 
unit  of  that  ever-growing  machine  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  might  which  la  coursing  those 
highways  of  effort  which  lead  to  victory 

History  is  a  relatloo  of  sigolflcant  events, 
and  incidents  of  importance  are  the  products 
of  great  personalities.  The  glorious  history  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  Its  full  com- 
plement of  iUusUious  men  who  through  their 
high-minded  and  self-sacrificing  endeavors 
have  won  eventual  freedom  for  their  fellows 
and  distinction  for  the  nisei  ves.  In  *'»ls  ex- 
clusive circle  of  the  nobility  of  achievement, 
none  is  more  worthy  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion than  Benito  JuArea.  the  great  Mexican, 
who.  as  lawyer.  Governor.  President,  soldier. 
and  pauiot.  spent  his  every  energy  and  talent 
for  the  betterment  of  his  people. 

On  this  occasion  it  Is  fitUng  to  survey  the 
salient  evenU  of  his  life,  and  to  obherve  that 
his  career  is  In  nost  respecU  analogous  to 
that  of  all  champions  of  human  rlghu.  Of 
poor  Indian  parentage,  he  graduated  In  law 
In  1832.  was  namcu  an  advocate  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Republic  In  1834.  and 
appointed  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca  in 
1847.  which  position  offered  him  his  first 
opportunity  to  Qght  for  tbe  cause  of  Justice. 
His  libi-ral  views  soon  Involved  him  in  dif- 
ficulties with  President  Santa  Ana.  who  had 
him  Imprisoned  in  1848.  Escaping  to  New 
Orleans.  Juarez  returned  to  Mexico  In  1855 
to  take  an  Important  part  In  the  revolt 
against  SanU  Ana.  Under  the  succeeding 
admlnistii'tlon  of  Oomonfort,  Juarez  was 
given  tbe  portfolio  of  Justice,  and  It  was  in 
this  capacity  that  he  issued  his  first  great 
reform  measures.  When  Comonfort  fled  the 
Presidency.  Juarea  declared  himself  President 
in  1858.  which  year  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  the  most  momentous  events  In  Mexican 
history.  In  1861  Juirea  was  elected  Consti- 
tutional President.  Fighting  the  armies  of 
Franc  on  the  one  band,  and  the  cnxmbllng 
of  his  own  position  on  the  other,  due  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  his  Oovernment  and  the  shat- 
tering of  his  troops,  he  steadfastly  refused 
to  desert  the  cause  of  Mexico  or  to  relinquish 
his  position  as  Constitutional  President. 
With  the  defeat  of  the  armies  of  Maximilian 
and  the  departure  of  the  last  French  troops 
from  Veracrua  In  18«7.  Juarez  returned  to 
Mexico  City  to  tie  reelected  to  the  Presidency 
Elected  for  a  third  time  In  18^.  he  suffered 
the  revolt  of  defeated  candidates  and  died 
In  1872,  when  the  struggle  was  at  Its  height. 

B?nlto  Juarez  did  not  dominate  his  epoch, 
and  in  no  sense  did  he  even  remotely  con- 
trol the  reins  of  authority.  Neither  did  he 
approach  the  completion  of  those  plans  tor 
M  xican  greatness  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
hia   life.     His   achievement  should   not    be 


measured  In  terms  of  the  completion  of  en- 
terprises, but  rather  by  the  yardstick  of 
dogged  adherence  to  those  principles  at  ]ai> 
tlee  and  equality  which  have  oome  to  be  the 
symbols  of  our  ABBOlcan  democradea.  Be- 
nito Juarez  can  be  compared  to  those  atrong- 
armed  artisan  who.  utilizing  the  unpoilabed 
and  heavy  toola  at  their  trade,  lay  the  rough 
yet  sturdy  foundattons  at  a  structure,  or  of 
a  vessel  aucb  aa  we  are  christening  today. 
The  refined  and  delicate  beauty  of  the  ca- 
thedral projecting  far  above  the  level  of  the 
eaith  too  oft»n  blinds  the  beholder  to  the 
stones  which  sustain  It.  These  are  the  ma- 
terials contributed  by  Benito  Juirez  to  the 
edifice  which  la  Mexico. 

Like  all  men  of  accomplishment,  obstacles 
only  served  to  challenge  his  genius  and  to 
prod  his  enthusiasm,  for  he  ever  held  to  the 
firm  conviction  that  poverty,  misfortune,  re- 
verses, and  the  like  were  only  stepping  stones 
to  the  temple  of  human  rights  upon  which 
he  had  ever  fixed  his  kindly  vision. 

What  could  be  more  proper  than  to  as- 
semble here  today  to  christen  with  the  name 
Benito  Juirez  a  ahlp  of  the  United  States 
Government?  Hiis  act  of  recognition  of  a 
great  personaUty  of  Mexico  ijy  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  serves  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  are  not  only  neighbors  In  a  geo- 
graphic sense,  but  that  our  proximity  has 
long  ago  entered  the  spiritual  sphere.  The 
name  of  Benito  Juarez,  along  with  those  of 
Washington,  CHlggins,  Mitre.  San  Miu^In. 
Sucre,  Lincoln.  Bolivar,  and  a  host  of  others, 
are  the  Jewels  in  the  crown  of  American 
achievement.  These  are  the  men  who  have 
activated  the  wholesome  and  natural  am- 
bitions of  mankind  to  Uve  free  lives  under 
law  and  order;  to  carry  with  intelligence  the 
torch  uf  human  rights,  and  to  champion  the 
equality  of  American  states  and  their  ab- 
solute privUegea  aa  independent  natlona. 
That  Is  why  the  event  which  we  witness  today 
Is  of  such  great  significance,  for  It  constitutes 
the  foiging  of  one  more  link  In  the  golden 
chain  of  Inter-Amerlcan  relations  which  Is 
fast  approaching  a  stage  of  completion;  tt  is 
what  can  be  referred  to  as  Inter -Americanism 
in  action;  It  brings  to  a  head  the  point  that 
the  defense  of  the  Americas  Is  a  common 
cause,  to  which  all  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere should  pledge  their  allegiance.  That 
is  why  it  can  be  said  that  the  Bmlfo  Juirez 
belongs  to  every  American  It  symbolizes 
the  Bollvarlan  Idea  which,  first  exposed  to 
continental  view  during  the  renowned  Pan- 
ama conference  of  1826,  has  developed 
through  the  years  Into  the  American  family 
of  nations  which  Is  constantly  being  welded 
Into  a  closer  unit  of  International  importance. 
Let  the  spirit  of  Benito  Juarez  further  unite 
our  efforts  toward  the  complete  realization 
of  inter-Amerlcan  cooperation,  with  the  feel- 
ing, as  stated  by  President  Avlla  Camacho 
on  another  historic  occasion,  that  we  are 
sailing  on  one  and  the  same  ship,  under  one 
and  the  same  flag.  This  Is  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  our  post-war  projects,  to  which  we 
should  dedicate  ourselves  without  qualifica- 
tion or  reserve. 

The  selection  of  Sefiora  de  Padilla,  the 
genial  and  charming  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  as  sponsor  of  the  Bentfo  JvArez. 
brings  me  great  personal  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction Every  American  should  be  grateful 
to  the  Honorable  Ezequlel  Padilla  for  the 
great  work  which  he  has  performed  In  favor 
of  hemlspherk:  solidarity,  and  especially  for 
his  effective  labors  at  the  Pan  American  Con- 
ference at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  limited  time  at  our  disposal  this  after- 
noon excludes  the  poaslbility  of  paying  due 
tribute  to  the  workers  and  management  of 
our  American  shipyards.  It  is  a  weak  com- 
mentary to  say  that  they  are  rendering  high 
and  efficient  service  to  the  present  Ueu*.    But 


in  spite  of  my  InablUty  to  command  the 
proper  language  o(  praise  (or  tbslr  efforts,  you 
and  I  Imow  only  too  wall  tbe  tmbractng  atg- 
nlflcanc*  of  the  rols  ttasy  are  playing  today. 
As  a  Unal  word  and  sloes  I  sm  not  tn  ths 
least  unmindful  at  the  h^h  honor  and  privi- 
lege afforded  me  to  spsak  on  aa  oocaHon  of 
this  kind.  I  should  liks  to  venturs  a  prsdic- 
tlon  which  I  am  oertatn  mutt  bs  tn  every 
mind,  thst  the  good  ship  BemUo  Jadrss  wUl 
go  out  to  aea  with  th«  oourafs  and  tenacity  of 
ths  man  whose  nams  sbs  bears,  and  that  ahe 
will  be  a  never-ending  souros  at  prtde  to  every 
frlsnd  at  treedon  and  ths  laah  at  svary  enemy 
oC  liberty. 


AMicss  By  Hm.  Jesse  H.  Urn*  Belarc 
tkc  Crauwitec  htt  Emiimuc  Dcrelop- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  mw  Tone 

m  THX  SKNATS  OT  TVM  UmTXD  8TATCS 

Thursday,  April  22.  1945 

Mr.    MEAD.     Mr.   President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoks  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Hon,  Jesse  H.  Jones. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  before  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  associates  and  I  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  been  privileged  to  meet  with 
the  Committee  for  economic  Development 
a  number  of  times  In  the  initial  stages  of 
your  program,  and  I  am  glad  to  meet  with 
jrou  at  your  first  general  meeting;  speaking 
especially  to  those  of  you  with  whom  we  have 
not  met  before,  we  In  the  Department  regard 
the  work  of  this  Committee  as  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  future  of  business  and 
the  economic  security  of  the  MatKm. 

Private  Initiative  must  be  ready  to  occupy 
Its  rightful  place  wt>en  the  war  is  over  It 
should  be  ready  to  take  hold  aa  Oovern- 
ment withdraws  from  the  field  of  war  pro- 
duction. If  It  is  to  do  thU.  it  must  have 
plans,  even  though  they  may  be  Imperfect. 
These  plans  must  be  broad  and  practical  If 
they  are  to  be  of  value  They  must  rejH-esent 
the  best  thinking  of  business  and  Industry 
from  every  sort  of  endeavor  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Committee  for  Koonomic  Development, 
set  up  as  it  is  on  a  national  scale,  working 
in  harmony  with  busli»«SB  and  Government, 
csn  do  a  great  deal  in  post-war  planning. 
The  views  and  needs  of  every  section  of  our 
economy  and  of  the  country  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  planning. 

Despite  tbe  many  problems  that  you  will 
have  to  consider,  we  should  lotdc  forward  to 
the  post-war  period  with  that  same  courage 
and  determination  with  which  we  are  prose- 
cuting toe  war.  CerUlnly  we  sbould  not 
tolerate  a  aingle  defeatist  thought.  The  Job 
of  world  reconstruction  wUl  challenge  the 
taienu  and  imagination  at  every  oonsuuctivs 
thinker.  It  wiU  abaorb  so  much  in  the  way 
of  men  and  materiais  that  there  need  be 
no  serious  lack  of  work  for  a  considerable 
period.  Tour  problem  will  be  to  aee  that 
business  and  industry  are  ready  for  their 
place  In  the  undertaking,  and  Uaat.  aa  rcp- 
reaenUtivcs  of  private  InltlaUve  and  prlvats 
enterprise,  you  are  prepared  Xor  your  pait 
with  a  sound  program. 


I 


r 


I 


>»?. 


lo  inroiiie  inis  industry  and  impair  tne 
war  effort,  tntimidate  and  eliminate  Mr. 
Andrew  Gahapan  from  managerial  re- 
lationship   to  the   Industry   he  has  do- 


-■  v*«.«  y  ,    <T.  /y 


ftk     ta  .  ,      A  ^M^ 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  asic  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  cl   the 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
14.  there  was  launched  at  Houston.  Tex., 
the  steam.ship  Benito  Juarez.    The  spon- 


apprcjach  the  completion  or  inose  pians  icr 
M  xican  greatness  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
hia   life.     Bis    achievement   should    not    be 


our       /VlliCI  H-«**       OiX*|* J  »*  **0  .  ^»       ^^       mm        ».  ..- 

mentary  to  say  that  they  are  rendering  high 
and  efflclent  ■errlee  to  the  preaent  \tmue.    But 


enterprise,    you  are   prepared  for  your  pait 
with  a  sound  program. 
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We  all  know  that  the  problem  Is  to  provide 
jolM  al  a  llvitis;  w.ige  for  every  p«'rs(m  wUliiig 
and  able  to  wcili.  .«r;(l  that,  my  friiiid.'*.  Is  .some 
Job,  T'>  do  this  we  ivs  h  NalMn  nui.«l  main- 
tain h;i;h  levels  cf  protUiction  ar.d  find  nuir- 
kfls  lor  the  uutput  ul  our  farin-^  and  fucturlcs 
We  will  have  to  do  this  II  we  are  to  avoid  an- 
f)th<  r  pii^t-wiif  di^pre.  .sum  such  as  the  ime 
that  engulfed  us  in  the  late  twenties,  or  prob- 
ably much  wor.se. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  ol  the  cost 
of  war.  We  are  advi.^ert  that  mir  Government 
will  have  to  sj^eiid  IICHKKK)  A;0,000  this  >ear 
to  prov-cute  the  war.  We  realizt-.  two.  that 
before  the  war  i.s  wcii,  we  must  spend  many 
billions  more  But  beiuu>e  of  the  immediate 
nature  of  war  expenditures,  we  arc  apt  to  for- 
get   wh.it    the  deprc-jion   cost   us. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  com- 
piled .  ime  very  Interestli^g  figures  on  the 
lickini?  JPe  took  after  the  1929  collapse  which 
eridcd  the  post-war  boom  These  figures  re- 
veal Mi.it  the  v;iKie  of  manufactured  products 
d<<rrHMd  $112  000  000  000  In  the  decade  of 
19  U)  ( >  .11  comp:tr»'d  with  the  decade  1920  29. 
F.if'iry  wages  decreased  |20  000  000  0<Xl  Ix - 
fAfeu  thive  two  perlcxls  Rt-tall  trade  was 
•75  000  000  000  Ic'H  In  the  1930  39  decade  than 
It  wa.i  in  the  pr*-vioiw  10  years  Farm  Income 
wa.1  |.J2  000  OOO  000  les"  FLillrmd  income 
xtifTered  a  decrease  of  $19  000  000  000.  and  a 
third  <;f  cur  railroads  went  Into  receivership 
Our  exp<jrt»  fell  .iff  $24  000  000  000  We  fUl 
know  and  felt  the  cost  in  bank.  bu»tn>-M.  ai^d 
itidiutrial  failur<«.  and  the  drip  In  farm 
price*,  which  r»  ached  an  Hll-lime  low  On 
top  of  that,  wi-  hitd  to  •[M-iid  blllii.tVM  of  dollars 
on  the  Work  I'rnjerts  Admliilstrat l<in  and 
ijenrflt  paymiritu  !n  farmers  In  firder  to  cu.«h- 
lon  the  general  (ollafve  The^e  few  Item*  I 
have  cited  — and  they  by  no  means  constitute 
all  of  the  costs  that  can  l>e  Isiid  to  the  d<Hjr 
of  the  depression  -  total  more  than  $250  000,- 
000.000  a  figure  some  now  cite  n.s  the  probable 
cost  of  this  war  to  the  United  States  It 
must  b«>  obviou.s  to  you  bu.slnes.smen  that  if 
we  are  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  war.  we  cannof 
do  It  by  InduUlntj  In  another  depres-slon,  for 
depressions  cost  as  much  as  wars. 

The  vastncsa  of  our  pcv-t-war  problem  may 
seem  more  real  to  me  because,  through  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
other  agencies  under  my  supervision,  much 
of  the  governmental  expansion  of  Industrial 
facilities  has  been  done  Some  of  you  may 
be  familiar  with  the  spet-ch  I  made  only  a  few 
days  a^o  in  which  I  empha.slze  the  size  of  the 
Governments  investment  In  facilities  for  war 
production  The  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
a  sulxsldlary  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  has  built  aiid  owns  more  than 
1500  planta  for  all  sorts  of  ba-^lc  materials 
and  flnLshed  prtduct.s  In  some  fields,  such 
as  nlum'.num.  mat?ncsluin.  and  rubber.  Gov- 
ernment will  at  the  end  of  the  war  have  a 
much  greater  capacity  than  private  Industry 
In  some  lines,  such  as  aircraft  and  airplane 
parts.  Government  will  own  many  times  what 
private  Industry  h;\s  built.  In  still  ether 
fleld.s  Government  plints  will  be  a  major 
factor 

Con»;ress  will  h;ive  to  decide  how  the.'^e 
Governn^ent  propertKvs  are  to  be  operated  in 
peacetime,  and  It  will  need  the  advice  of  every 
thlnkuic;  man.  In  my  view  Congress  can  be 
relied  upon  If  th(>se  of  us  in  business  will  be 
honest  and  frank  with  Consress  It  will  be 
bad  for  the  country,  and  each  and  ev.^ryone 
of  us.  If  any  proup  attempts  to  take  selfish 
advantage  in  the  transformation  we  will  have 
to  face  It  l5,  howe\er.  pos,tlble,  if  business 
and  lndu.stry  seek  to  cO(^perate  wholeheart- 
ed!v  with  Gove:nr!HM)t.  that  much  of  the  war 
expai'.s'f>n  can  be  put  to  work  tisefully  for  the 
United  S'ates  and  for  many  parts  of  the 
world  Certainly  there  will  be  an  opportu- 
r.lty  for  private  initiative  and  private  capital 
to  replace  Government  In  business  It  Is 
your  responsibllltv  to  b<e  that  this  opportu- 
nity' is  not  missed. 


O.ie  of  your  big  JuLs  is  lo  work  cut  plans 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  Congress  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  charp.e  all  of  the  billions 
we  are  now  Fpendm^  only  to  the  cost  of  war. 
This  much  Is  certain,  that  If  the  Luslnessmen 
of  the  country,  either  thrt.u^ih  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  or  In  8<:me  other 
way.  do  not  have  concrete,  piacllcai  faUgges- 
tions  for  the  conveision  of  industry  from  war 
to  peac.\  Government  will  ha.e  to  make  the 
decisions  Under  such  chcumstances  what 
the  Government  doe-,  may  liol  be  to  your 
liking  In  that  event  we  would  have  only 
i,ui£>elve8  to  blame,  for  it  seems  to  me  that.  If 
the  p.u^t  10  years  ha\e  taught  us  anything. 
It  Is  that  business  cannot  merely  express 
dislike  for  what  GtiVernmcnt  does.  It  mual 
I  be  prepared  to  offer  practical  solutions  based 
not  on  privilege— but  sc-rvice  and  the  common 
'    welfare 

The  factors  which  should  give  ycu  en- 
thusia-sm  for  the  responsibility  you  have 
I  undertaken  as  memlje.s  of  this  committee  are 
that,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  there  will  be 
many  opportunities  for  our  faims  and  fac- 
tories, our  man-hrurs  and  money  Many 
parts  of  the  world  will  have  to  be  rehahill- 
tated  bo:h  phj-sically  and  materially.  This 
will  greatly  Increase  our  foreign  trade  There 
will  be  markets  enough  The  problem*  will 
be  to  fill,  and  of  course  to  Onance,  orders, 
not  to  get  them  In  the  United  States  alone, 
the  consumer  demand  will  be  trem-ndous, 
at^d  the  CJovernmrnt  ■  policy  of  war  sa.ings 
should  release  m  (ney  enough  to  pr' •  Id"  a 
subr.fantlal  demand 

The»ie  after-war  market*,  both  at  home 
and  nbroiul.  will  ofTi-r  Ainrrir.m  busine**  a 
grrat  opportunity,  and  t  >  be  ready  for  them 
requ.rrs  all  of  the  intelligence  and  inftnulty 
at  our  command  It  U  a  big  Job  to  mobilize 
every  company  In  America  to  prepare  for 
high  levels  of  employment  and  producMvity. 
Th^t  Is  what  I  understand  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  Is  attempting  to 
do.  It  has  never  been  tried  l>efore.  and  that 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  you 

President  Rcoeevelt  last  year  said  that 
winn.ng  the  peace  was  one  of  the  patriotic 
alms  of  the  United  States.  That  as.surance 
should  convince  us  that  he  wants  sound 
post-war  planning;  that  we  must,  even  In 
times  of  great  emergency,  give  thought  to 
the  future.  Whatever  your  committee  is 
able  to  accomplish  toward  the  solution  of 
post-war  problems  will  pay  big  dividends 
to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

We  at  home  must  carry  en  with  the  deter- 
mination to  have  ready  for  our  boys  when 
they  come  back  a  world  where  opportunity 
still  exists  and  the  rights  ar.d  privileges  our 
generation  has  enjoyed  are  available  to  them 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  cUoply  in- 
terested In  what  you  are  attempting  to  do. 
and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  willing- 
ness to  give  so  much  of  yourselves  and  your 
time  to  post-war  planning.  We  know  your 
e"orts  wU  be  rewarded,  and  v.  hen  we  can 
help,  we  win  be  glad  to. 


World  Affairs 


EXTENSION  or  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOL-VIAN 

Of   OREGON 

I.N   TlIE   SENATF  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.\TES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  KOLM.^N.  Mr.  Pit-sident.  I  ark 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 


dress deUvert'd  la^t  Sunday  morning  over 
station  WMAL,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  by 
Lothrop  Sloddard  dealing  with  world 
events  of  the  past  week. 

There  bems  no  objeclion.  the  address 
was  ordt-retl  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

This  wee  k  even  the  s-welllng  tide  of  victory 
In  North  Africa  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  controversy  whuh  has  urisL'n  over  the 
situation  111  the  South  Pacific.  Liist  Sunday 
I  noted  the  beginnings  of  that  crisis,  pointr 
Ing  out  the  ominous  state  of  afTat-"  there  and 
citing  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur's  bitter  re- 
flections on  Bataan  Day,  the  tragic  annlver- 
.sary  which  marked  the  end  of  our  resistance 
in  the  Philippines,  yince  then  the  contro- 
versy has  been  Intensified.  It  has  been 
marked  by  a  series  of  sharp  exchnnres  be- 
tween MacArtiiur'8  headquarters  in  Australia 
and  ofBclal  Washington  as  represented  by 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  It  haa 
spread  to  the  haP  of  Congress  i  d  Is  being 
taken  up  by  the  press  and  the  general  public. 
In  my  cplnlon.  this  is  a  gcxxl  thing,  provided 
we  understand  what  It  Is  all  about  Far 
more  th.in  an  argument  between  soldiers  and 
bu-eaucrats  la  Involved.  The  real  li^sue  we 
face  concerns  I'e  grsnd  strategy  of  this  war 
and  Involves  the  future  course  of  our  national 
life 

Nothing  could  l>e  more  unfjrtunate  than 
to  try  and  choke  t.tl  discussion  of  this  vital 
matter  by  brandln<?  crltlcl'm  of  the  ofBclal 
c  ursr  of  actltjn  ..»  facetUnis  or  even  unpa- 
triotic An  iruitance  of  this  attitude  occurred 
Friday  on  the  Benate  flo<jr.  Senator  Cmaw- 
Diri.  a  Democratic  memb  of  the  Military 
Affairs  C'  mmlttee.  urged  that  Insistent  warn- 
ings of  danger  from  Japan  and  pleas  for  help 
be  he<^did  by  •  enKthenlng  our  position  In 
the  Parlflc  and  the  Par  East  all  the  way  from 
the  Alt-utlans  and  Australia  to  China  He 
was  immediately  countered  by  Senator 
Barkify.  Democratic  leader  of  the  upper 
House,  who  said  that  he  wa.s  willing  to  leave 
decisions  of  strategy  to  the  generals,  while 
another  administration  spokesman.  Senator 
PEPPtR.  commented  that  congressional  strate- 
gists "can't  claim  any  more  authority  than 
any  other  swlvel-chalr  strategists,"  so  he  was 
willing  to  defer  to  the  generals'  Judgment 

Now  we  ought  clearly  to  realize  that  such 
remarks  contain  i.  deep-going  fallacy.  While 
generals  and  admirals  do  run  wars,  once  they 
have  started,  the  basic  planning  as  to  hew 
and  wb.ere  they  shall  be  fought  Is  done  by  the 
Executive  head  of  the  Nation  Tills  Is  strik- 
ingly shown  In  the  pre.sent  conflict  For  more 
than  a  generation  our  armed  .services  had 
regarded  Japan  as  the  logical  enemy,  and  the 
American  people  heartily  concurred  after  the 
sneak  punch  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  worst  blow 
we  had  ever  received  But  the  President, 
our  Constitutional  Commander  In  Chief, 
thought  otherwl.se  From  the  very  start,  Mr. 
Roo.sevelt  decided  that  the  main  welpht  of  our 
war  effort  should  be  thrown,  not  acalnst 
Japan,  but  against  Germany  and  Its  Euro- 
pean Axis  satellites.  That  basic  decision  was 
made  by  him  In  acccrdar.ce  with  his  cflllclal 
and  Intimate  advise-s.  mostly  civilians  The 
primary  function  cf  the  penerals  and  admirals 
at  thote  White  House  conferences  was  to  give 
technical  Judgments  as  to  how  the  grar.d 
stratei^y  already  d  cided  upon  cculd  best  be 
carried  out  The  Army  and  Navy  w»re  thus 
handed  a  Job  cut  out  for  them,  no  matter 
whiit  they  thought  ulx:ut  It.  They  are  for- 
bidden by  the  -ulcs  of  the  service  from  pub- 
licly discussing,  not  only  their  proresslonal 
activities  but  a'.so  the  strategic  ccnccpt  which 
lies  behind.  Indeed,  they  are  i.ialnly  con- 
cerned with  the  technical  prcbl'-ms  which 
confront  them  rather  than  with  the  reasons 
wh  ch  created  these  prt  blems  Hence,  to 
ar^ue.  like  Senatcrs  Baeklet  and  FtrrET:.  t>  at 
we  shctild  leav?  cv.^rythlnc  to  the  generals 
and  d?fer  to  their  Judgment  Is  to  mise   t'le 


itlAl  point,  which  Is  that  the  generals 
ire  merely  agents — technical  agents  carrying 
out  fundamentally  political  decisions  ooade 
for  them  by  the  executive  branch  of  Oovcm- 
ment.  The  discussion  ziow  agiutlng  the 
country  concerns  only  Incidentally  specific 
military  and  naval  dlspcalttons  or  operations. 
The  real  Issue  is  whether  or  not  the  original 
White  Hotue  decision  to  concentrate  against 
Germany  rather  than  Japan  was  sound,  and 
also  whether,  even  though  then  sound,  chang- 
ing conditions  may  not  have  rendered  desir- 
able a  change  m  emphasis  as  between  the 
two  main  war  theaters.  Grand  stratej^ 
should  be  conceived,  not  as  a  rigid  formula, 
but  as  a  delicate  balance,  continually  orcll- 
latlng  and  determined  not  merely  by  strictly 
military  needs  but  also  by  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, atxl  Ideological  factors.  Obviously, 
such  complex  decisions  cannot  be  left  to  gen- 
erals and  admirals.  They  must  be  made  by 
the  President  and  bis  qualified  advisers.  On 
him  and  tbetn.  rather  than  on  the  armed 
serrlces,   rests   the   over-all   responsibility 

But.  In  a  constitutional  democracy  such  as 
ours,  reepN3nsiblllty  Implies  acocuntablllty. 
And  no  such  acoountabtlity  u  pcjMlble  unless 
diacusaion  and  criticism  of  the  war  effort  and 
policies  take  place  Our  British  cousiru 
understand  this  very  well.  In  Brluin.  a  clear 
distinction  is  made  between  the  over-all  di- 
rection of  the  war  and  lu  technical  prosecu- 
tion. It  would  strike  the  sveragc  Britisher 
as  both  odd  and  unseemly  if  he  were  told  thst 
be  should  Dot  discuss  the  geocrsl  method  of 
waging  the  war,  but  should  leave  such  mst- 
ters  to  genersU  and  admirals.  No  one  knows 
thst  better  than  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill,  who  fully  reallxes  his  continuous 
•ccountabliity  to  Parliament  and  public 
opinion,  and  who  never  tries  to  dodge  thst 
obligation. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  me  try  briefly 
to  review  the  evolution  of  our  grand  strategy. 
The  original  decUion  to  concentrate  against 
the  Etiropean  end  of  the  Axis  was  determined 
In  the  ligbU  of  the  situation  which  exUted 
In  December  1941  At  that  dark  moment,  our 
new  allies.  Britain  and  Russia,  were  hard 
pressed.  Germany's  armed  might  and  pres- 
tige stood  at  Its  senlth,  while  Japan's  was 
still  an  unknown  quantity.  The  "Hitler 
first  '  formula  then  adopted  can  thus  be  de- 
fended as  being  in  accord  with  the  realities 
of  the  moment.  But.  "Hitler  first '  was  never 
meant  to  mean  "Hitler  only  '  It  was  recog- 
nized that  a  certain  proportion  of  our  war 
effort  must  be  earmarked  for  use  against 
Japan.  This  quallflcatlon  mollified  early 
critics  who  believed  that  we  should  have 
struck  first  against  Japan.  Though  not  con- 
vinced, they  acquiesced. 

However,  before  long,  their  doubts  re- 
awakened Britain  stood  firm,  while  Russia 
repelled  the  great  German  onslaught  which, 
on  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor,  was  within  sight 
of  Moscow.  But  Japan  showed  undreamed-of 
strength,  and  6  months  after  Pearl  Harbor 
had  conquered  Singapore,  the  Dutch  Indies 
and  Burma,  and  threatened  Australia.  Pur- 
thermore,  the  Japanese  revealed  a  ferocity, 
ambition,  and  fanatical  hatred  which  made 
them,  on  a  long-term  basis,  perhaps  the  mc  st 
dangerous  foes  of  our  national  life  Yet  the 
"Hitler  first"  formula  was  still  so  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  that  we  could  do  nothing  more  than 
fl"ht  a  defensive  war  in  the  Pacific,  while  ovu- 
ally,  China,  was  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Japan  was  left  unmolested  to  exploit  and 
fortify  the  vast  new  empire  that  she  had  con- 
quered, even  though  this  might  enable  her 
to  become  Invincible  to  sulwequent  attack. 
In  Atistralia,  in  Chins,  and  among  our  own 
armed  forces  in  the  Pacific,  apprehension  and 
criticism  mounted  steadily  as  time  went  on. 
Their  understanding,  from  MacArthur  down, 
had  been  that  they  would  be  given  aid 
enough  to  harass  the  Japanese  and  prevent 


them  from  fan  consolidation  of  their  gains, 
Tet  even  those  limited  hopes  were  not  real- 
ized, and  they  onild  do  little  more  than  bold 
on.  waging  war  on  what  was  bitterly  de- 
scribed as  "a  shoestring." 

The  gloom  deepened  from  Canberra  to 
Chungking  when  our  great  expedition  to 
North  Africa  and  the  Casablanca  Conference 
showed  by  deed  and  word  that  the  Pacific 
a^id  the  Par  East  were  assigned  to  minor  roles 
by  cur  grand  strategy  until  Hitler  had  been 
diEfxised  of.  And  even  thst  was  not  the 
worst.  Casablanca  practically  gave  the  green 
light  to  Japan,  and  Tokyo  presently  shov/'ed  a 
disp>osltlon  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  fact, 
American  and  Australian  air  patrols  discov- 
ered a  rapid  building  up  of  Japanese  strength 
all  along  the  vast  3.000-mlle  island  arc  north 
of  Australia  which  txxled  no  gocxl  to  that  iso- 
lated continent  or  to  our  supply  line  across 
the  Pacific.  Warning  after  warning  was  sent 
fron.  MacArthiu-'s  headquarters  and  from  the 
Australian  Oovemment  that,  unless  more  aid 
was  sent,  even  a  defensive  war  might  prove 
dubious,  yet  Washington's  response  proved 
unsatisfactory. 

The  climax  came  early  last  week  with  the 
stepping  up  of  Japanese  mass  air  raids  on  our 
bases  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomons. 
Then  It  wss  decided  to  bring  matters  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public.  Accord- 
ingly. General  Blarney,  Aiutralian  commander 
of  Allied  land  forces,  gave  bis  sensstlonal 
interview  to  press  oorre^xsndenu  st  General 
MacArtbur's  beadqtiartcrs  announcing  the 
vast  extent  of  Japanese  preparsUnns,  while 
next  day  MacArthur  himself  lamed  bu  grim 
communique  that  the  Japanese  bad  "com- 
plete control  of  the  sea  lonos  in  the  we»tem 
Pacific.  *  *  *  If  we  loM  the  air,  D«val 
forces  cannot  savs  us  '  Those  two  sute- 
r'ents  started  the  current  controversy.  In 
Washington,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox 
countered  General  Blarney's  interview  by  one 
of  hU  own.  In  which  be  threw  doubt  on  the 
danger  to  Australia,  and  when  MacArthur  is- 
sued a  supplementary  warning.  Secretary 
of  War  etlmson  Indirectly  rebuked  the  gen- 
eral by  referring  only  to  appeals  from  "Aus- 
tralian officials"  and  stating  that  "priorities 
must  be  determined  in  the  light  of  detailed 
studies  of  the  whole  global  military  situa- 
tion." 

The  unresponsive  attitude  of  Messrs.  Knox 
and  Stlmson  must  logically  be  considered  as 
refiecting  the  White  House.  They  are  the 
President's  spokesmen,  bound  by  Cabinet 
policies.  On  the  other  hand.  MacArthur  and 
his  subordinate.  General  Kenney.  head  of 
our  Air  Forces  In  the  South  Pacific,  must 
think  the  danger  very  pressing  to  have  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  their  depart- 
mental chiefs.  Army  cfQcers  do  not  air  their 
grievances  In  public  save  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  What  they  have  been  telling 
us  during  the  past  week  is  that  there  is  a 
grave  possibility  of  a  cUsaster  In  their  field  of 
operations.  They  do  not  Intend  to  be  made 
the  scapegoaU  If  a  disaster  occurs,  so  they 
are  putting  the  responsibility  Just  where  It 
belongs,  which  Is  right  on  the  Presidents 
desk  and  in  the  administration's  lap.  David 
Lawrence  emphaslaed  this  In  his  column  In 
the  Evening  Star  Thursday  when  he  wrote: 
"If  there  should  be  a  debacle  for  us  In  the 
Pacific,  the  blame  would  rest  squarely  on 
President  Roosevelt."  In  similar  vein  the 
Star's  political  commentator,  Gould  Lincoln, 
analyzed  the  harmful  effects  up)on  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Democratic  Party  of  a 
major  defeat  in  the  Pacific,  which  public 
opinion  would  Inevitably  ascribe  to  the  ad- 
ministration's mlsjudgment  of  grand  strat- 
egy, for  which  It  Is  basically  responsible.  In- 
deed, it  Is  my  humble  opinion  that  such  a 
catastrophe  might  produce  a  political  earth- 
quake, which  would  result  In  the  unprece- 
dented specucle  of  a  genuine  coalition  Gov- 
ernment eschewing  partisan  politics  for  the 


duration.  'I>d  many  persons  that  wc^d 
doubtless  t>e  a  oonstimnuitlon  devoutly  to  be 
wished. 

And  now,  in  closing  let  me  express  my 
gratification  st  the  interest  which  my  radio 
audience  has  dlsplsyed  In  the  little  poem  X 
recited' last  Sundsy  entitled  "White  Soli- 
tude." written  by  a  young  Navy  officer  and 
giving  his  Impressions  of  Midway  Island  at 
the  time  of  the  memorable  tiattle  there  last 
year.  In  which  he  was  engaged.  Being  un- 
published, it  required  the  consent  of  his 
family  before  I  could  broadcast  hie  name. 
In  response  to  several  requests  as  to  bis  Iden- 
tity, I  will  say  that  he  Is  Randolph  Dlckltu. 
Jr.,  now  lieutenant  Jtinlor  grade,  and  22  years 
of  age.  As  I  said  last  Sunday.  I  believe  that 
the  poem  Is  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
war  llterattire. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

o»  cowKccnctrr 

in  THK  BlWATl  OP  TH«  UHnXD  STATU 

Thundav.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  X  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prints  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbooro  an  address  on 
sponge  iron,  and  particularly  as  It  relatai 
to  possibilities  for  the  tise  of  q>otiffe  iron 
from  the  ores  of  Connecticut,  delivered 
by  H.  A.  Brassert,  of  Hftrtford,  Conn.. 
March  18,  1943.  An  estimate  of  cost  of 
printing  the  address  has  been  made.  The 
cost  will  be  $112.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioord, 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  evening,  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  on 
a  subject  which  at  this  time  Is  of  such 
great  interest — sponge  iron.  What  I  will  talk 
about  tonight  is  springe  Iron  from  the  ores 
of  Connecticut,  itu  history  in  the  past  and 
itB  opportunities  in  the  future  I  want  to 
preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  have 
not  Investigated  any  of  your  iron  ore  de- 
posits, although  the  most  promising  of  them 
appear  to  t>e  within  a  radius  of  30  miles, 
more  or  less,  from  my  own  farm  near  Wash- 
ington. In  Litchfield  County 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  sponge 
Iron,  and  not  everything  has  been  correct. 
I  want  to  clarify  at  the  start  one  of  tbe 
points  on  which  there  has  been  misinforma- 
tion and  controversy.  Sponge  iron  is  not 
going  to  replace  mass  production  of  pig  iron 
and  steel — as  made  by  the  orthodox  meth- 
ods In  blast  furnaces  and  steel  furnaces — 
certainly  not  In  a  hurry.  If  ever.  Sponge 
iron  Is  msde  from  iron  ores  by  removing 
most  of  their  gangue  and  oxygen  content 
without  melting  the  iron.  There  are  many 
ores  from  which  the  silica  can  only  be  sep- 
arated economically  by  melting  in  the  blast 
furnace.  Furthermore,  It  Is  not  In  the  prov- 
ince of  sponge  Iron  to  replace  the  ordinary 
grades  of  Iron  and  steel;  but  being  a  virgin 
metal  of  high  purity  it  should  t>e  reintro- 
duced as  a  leading  quality  metal  for  the 
production  of  the  finest  steels  and  for  msnjfr 
special  products  requiring  metal  of  the  high- 
est quality.  In  bringing  about  the  rebirth 
at  this  old  art.  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
all  that  modern  science  haa  to  offer  as  well 
as  tbe  latest  technique  la  metalltirgy  and 
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to    replace    Onvt>riir.icnl    In    bu'siness      It    Is 
your  responsiblUtv  lo  b<e  that  tins  opportu- 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a:k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoud  a  radio  ad- 


ar.;ue,  l:kc  Sennlcrs  Bakklet  and  FErrrn.  itat 
wp  should  lcaVv->  c\\>rylhlr.n  to  tlie  grnrrals 
and  d?rer  to  their  Judgment  Is  to  mlsa  V\9 


naa    D«*n    tnai    inry    wouia    oe    gi>eii    biu 
eccugb  to  baraas  the  Japanese  and  prevent 


ernment  eschewing  partisan  ixilitlca  for  the 
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handling  of  materials  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut with  Us  highly  developed  Indus- 
tries liu.'*  need  of  fine  .steels  which  might  be 
prcdured   economically  from   native  ores. 

SfKjnge  iron  l-s  the  oldest  form  cf  Iron 
known  to  man  The  un.'^urp.isMd  quality 
cf  the  ancient  lron.s  as  repre.sei.ted  by  Dsi- 
maj'cus  swords.  Toledo  blades,  the  Delhi  Ircn 
column  m  India,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  forgrd  from  unadulterated  vlr^^in  metal 
pnxlured  directly  from  the  ores.  Charcoal 
was  the  fuel.  About  the  middle  of  the  la.st 
renturv  sponge  iron  went  mtn  the  di.card  in 
the  Western  countries  with  the  depletion  of 
a  handy  supply  of  charcoal  and  of  accessible. 
ea.slly  mined  ores,  under  the  growing  com- 
petition of  pig  Iron  prcduced  in  bla,st  fur- 
naces usln^  anthracite  and  coke,  and  of  .steel 
made  from  .such  pig  iron  and  scrap,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  was  rapidly  Increasing  Tlie 
puddl.ng  ptoce-s  Bessemer  slefl.  and  ftnuliy. 
open  hearth  and  electric  steel,  took  It.s  place. 

The  m-inufucture  of  sponge  iron  In  thi.s 
Stale  of  Connecticut  started  In  1G57  and 
laxted  over  250  years;  local  mines  supplied 
the  ore  to  forges  and  charcoal  furnaces  oper- 
ating in  many  parts  ot  the  State  but  particu- 
larly in  the  Houaatonlc  River  valley.  Tlie 
records  show  that  as  early  as  1734  Iron  ore 
was  mined  In  Litchfield  County.  The  hist 
steel  bar  madt  In  the  United  States  was  made 
In  Connecticut.  Tlie  Salisbury  iron  prcxluced 
there  was  famous  not  only  throughout  the 
eiistern  part  ot  the  UnlU'd  States,  but  In 
n^Huy  other  part'  of  the  world  Thoy  were 
shipping  Sah.'-bury  Iron  to  England  in  the 
years  txfore  the  Revolutionary  War  Wo 
know  that  the  Sali.sbury  ore  was  high  In 
manganese.  It  muj^t  also  have  been  an  ore 
of  high  purity,  very  low  In  phosphoruis  and 
sulfur;  otherwl.se,  with  the  method  used  then 
of  reducing  the  ore  with  solid  carbon  (char- 
coal), such  Impurities  would  have  combined 
with  and  spoiled  the  iron  With  today's 
method  of  concentration  and  low-tempera- 
ture gaseous  reduction,  lower-grade  ores  can 
also  be  u-ed  (or  making  a  high  grade  of 
sponge  Iron 

The  most  Important  producers  In  the  old 
day-  were  the  Ore  Hill  Mine,  and  the  Davis 
and  Chatfleld  Mme.s.  all  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  To.-eunuc  Range  In  late  Colonial 
days,  liie  Colony  of  Connecticut  was  the  iron- 
making  center  for  all  Ntw  England  and  ni.my 
of  thee  furi'.aces  In  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  State  used  Salisbury  ores.     On  Mount 

R'j:a  there  wa;  a  gr^at  forge,  the  smoke  of 
Which  could  be  seen  for  50  miles.  It  was  the 
wonder  of  Its  day 

In  1762  young  Ethan  Allen,  later  to  win 
fnme  at  Fort  Tlconderoga.  built  the  first 
blast  furnace  m  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
near  Litchfield  Associated  with  hm  were 
John  Haseltiiie  and  Samuel  Forbe.s.  who  put 
tip  the  capital  Ethan  Allen,  being  a  pro- 
fane man,  as  the  saying  went  in  those  days. 
swore  that  he  would  "turn  out  the  best 
blankety-blank  c.nnon  metal  in  thtvse  parts  " 
He  kept  his  word  Cannon  ca.*t  in  the  Litch- 
field furnafe.  out  of  Connecticut  ores,  proved 
best  of  all  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
guns  on  the  CnnytcHazion  and  Co'tstitution. 
"Old  Ironsides,"  as  well  a.s  at  the  Battery  on 
the  tip  of  Manhattan,  were  made  from  Salis- 
bury iron,  as  were  many  tons  of  cannon- 
balls,  iron  tires  t.  r  wheel.s,  nr.les.  and  much 
of  the  Cham  booms  t'.'at  were  strung  ecroso 
the  Hud.scn  and  Long  I.«;land  Sound  to  keep 
out  the  enemy  fleet  The  great  anchor  for 
the  Cori5fif lificiti.  a  prize  nchlevcment  of  the 
time,  was  forged  at  Litchfield  and  had  to  be 
hauled  down  the  mtuntainside  by  it  dczen 
yoke  of  oxen  Those  were  stirring  days  for 
Sal;s'oury  wh;rh  enjoyed  the  first  armament 
boom  In  the  history  of  the  country;  2  000 
men  worked  day  and  night  making  shot  and 
cannon.  mu*kt  t  barrels,  and  other  munitions 
of  war  And  they  turned  out  a  product  sec- 
ond to  none,  cf  which  the  citizens  were 
Justlv  proud— Salisbury  iron;  so  the  chroni- 
cles tell  us. 


In    1835—108   years   ago— the   Connecticut    I 
LegL'-lature.     at     the     request     of     Governor 
Edward-s.  voted  an  appropriation  for  a  .survey    | 
of  the  mineral  resources   I'f  the  State      The 
work   was   entrusted    to   two  of    the    leading    | 
scientists   of    the   day;    Pr(;f     Charles   Upham    I 
Shepard.    who    issued    his    very    lllumiiiating 
report  on  the  mineral  resources  In  1838;  and    : 
Dr   James  O    Perclval    who  published  an  ex- 
naustlve    siudy    of    the    Stale's    g:>ology     In    ' 
1842.  I 

Prcfcs.^or  Shepard  In  his  report  In  1838  to 
the  le'r;lslaiuie,  pomtj  out  that  In  addition  : 
to  the  well-known  iron-ore  mines  at  Salisbury  | 
there  were  also  equally  important  deposits  of  | 
high-grade  ores  at  Sharon.  Kent,  New  Pres- 
ton, Redding.  Newtown  Winrhester.  and  Rox- 
bury  to  mention  a  few  As  far  as  I  can  learn, 
no  cfflclat  sur\ey  of  these  properties  has  ever 
been  made;  therefore  nothing  definite  Is 
known  about  the  appro.xlmaie  tonnage  and 
quality  of  the  ore  re.serves  All  that  Is  known 
as  a  fact  Is  that  m:\gnelite.  hematite.  Urn-  j 
onlte,  and  slderile  ores  do  slill  e.\lst  within 
the  borders  of  the  St.ite.  and  that  the  found- 
ing fathers  and  their  successors  made  a  su- 
perior grade  of  Iron  otit  of  some  of  these  ores. 
PTofe.>-sor  Shepard  gave  his  opinion  In  the 
followin<^  words:  "It  may  confidently  be  as- 
serted that  not  one-half  of  the  workable  beds 
are  as  yet  fairly  uncovered."  Of  course,  the 
total  amount  of  ore  actually  mined  probably 
did  not  exceed  a  few  million  tuns,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  mining  facilities  in  those  days 
were  poor  and  inadequate  to  produce  ore  from 
any  but  the  shallow  hed.s;  in  fact,  explora- 
tion metht)ds  as  we  know  them  today  did  not 
exist,  nor  was  It  possible  io  mine  at  depths 
which  are  commonplace  In  mining  today. 

Whether  the  publicity  given  to  the  iron 
ore  resources  of  the  State  had  something  to 
do  with  It  or  net,  the  period  from  1840  until 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  saw  the  build- 
ing of  charcoal  blast  furnaces  In  many  parts 
of  the  State  .\  partial  list  shows  that  at 
one  time  or  another  there  were  bhvt  furnaces 
operating  at  East  Canaan  (five  furnaces  la  , 
all).  Bulls  Bridge  (two  furnaces),  Chapins-  | 
viUe  (fvo  furnaces).  Colebrook.  Cornwall 
Bridge.  Huntsville  (three  furnaces  i.  West  i 
Cornwall,  Pall-s  Village.  North  Kent  (three 
furnaces),  Kllllngworlh,  Lakevllle.  Lime 
Rock  (three  furnaces).  Kent  ( iwo  furnaces). 
Salisbury  (two  furnaces),  Preston.  Roberts- 
ville.  New  Preston,  Roxbury.  Jolcevllle, 
Sharon  Valley  (two  furnaces),  Stafford  Hol- 
low, and  Sharon, 

In  1840  Connecticut  ranked  fourth  In  the 
United  States  In  production  of  Iron  and  steel, 
Michigan    third.   Massachusetts  second,   and    i 
Pennsylvania  first      That  decade  marked  the    ; 
peak  of  the   iron   and   steel   Industry   in   this 
State,  and   hlthoui^h   some  furnaces   kept  on    \ 
operating   until    1898,   and   one   of   them — at    j 
East  Canann— until  1923   the  Indu.'^try  rapidly 
declined   In   the   1880s.   not    because   the   ore 
depc's.ts  weie  worked  out   or  exhau.sted.  but 
because  iron  could  be  prcduced  cheaper  else- 
where     By   1920   there  were  only  three  fur- 
naces In  operation  In  all  New  England;   two 
cf   these  were  at   East  Canaan,  belonging  to 
the   Sdisbury    Ircn    Co  .    the   other   at   Rich- 
mond, M.nss      Since  1923  all  have  closed  down 
The  competition  of  the  anthracite  npd  coke 
blast    furnaces   of    Penn.'ylvaiila   using   more 
and    more   of    the    high-grade,   low -cost    ores 
of  the  Lake  Sviperlor  region  provided  compe-    , 
tltlon  that  the  Connecticut  forges  and  foun-    | 
dries  whio*i  were  bas-ed  on  charcoal  cculd  not 
meet      One  b\   one  the  furnaces  were  closed 
down,  the  mines  abandoned.     Sal!sb"ry  Iron.    ' 
which    once   proudly    dominated    the    quality 
Iron    m:\rkct,    has    become    a    memory — ens    i 
of  winch  the  people  of  this  State,  however,    ' 
may  Justly  be  proud 

Vitally  Important  changes  In  the  Am.crlcan 
Iron  and  steel  Industry  may  scon  brgm  to 
take  shape  For  nearly  h.df  a  century  the 
Iron  ere  market  h.is  been  dominated  by  the 
cheap  and  vast  output  of  the  Mes^abl  Range    | 


In  the  I.Akc  Superior  region;  but  now  It.*  preat 
open  Pits  a'.e  commencing  to  show  s'j^ns  of 
exhaustion  The  demands  of  two  world  wars 
and  the  great  building  period  of  the  twenties 
have  brought  this  about  sooner  than  ex- 
pected The  Lake  Superior  region  will  be 
forced  into  mere  and  mrre  expensive  under- 
ground mining  and  benefication  of  low-grade 
ores  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  l.s  practiced 
today  Concentrates  m.ade  from  the  lean  ores 
will  gradually  take  the  place  of  the  cheap 
cpen-pit  ores — but  ores  found  In  other  parts 
of  the  country,  low-grade  as  well  as  richer 
ores,  may  then  again  come  Into  their  own.  If 
they  are  located  near  suitable  supplies  cf 
solid  gaseous,  or  liqu'd  fuel  and  near  con- 
suming centers,  economics  may  once  more 
be  In  their  favor  In  fact,  who  knows  but 
the  pendulum  mav  have  swung  a  full  circle 
and  the  ore  deposits  cf  Connecticut.  Ma.ssn- 
chusett.e,  and  neighboring  New  York,  which 
once  supplied  Iron  and  steel  for  the  Eastern 
States,  may  again  become  an  Important  raw 
material,  not  for  the  ordinary  products,  but 
for  the  finest  uses  to  which  Iron  and  steel 
can  be  put. 

Tliere  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  suitable 
quality  cf  the  ores  ccnjumed  In  the  eld  days. 
They  were  proved  over  a  century  and  a  half; 
the  Importarit  question  now  Is  the  actual 
tonnage  and  quality  of  the  ores  remaining 
In  the  untnuchf'd  reserves;  the  possibilities 
for  economic  exploitation;  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  this  connection.  It  must  be  kept 
In  mind  that  many  ore  veins  in  the  State  are 
thin,  and  therefore  expensive  to  mine,  but 
that  this  handicap  may  be  compensated  for 
by  saving  in  freight  rates  and  high  quality 
of  the  final  Iron  and  steel  products. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  sponge  iron 
can  be  made  The  ancients  mixed  the  Iron 
ore  with  carbon  and  brought  It  to  a  suffi- 
cient temperature  so  that  a  pasty  or  liquid 
slag  was  formed  which  could  be  squeezed  or 
hammered  out  of  the  ma?s  of  metal.  The 
metal  was  forged  or  reheated  and  forged — 
sometimes  several  times — for  the  production 
of  the  highest  quality  bars.  The  original 
forges  were  open  fire*  blown  with  hand  bel- 
lows and  later  with  bellows  driven  by  water 
wheels  Out  of  these  small  Catalan  fires, 
shaft  furnaces  were  developed;  but  still  the 
metal  produced  was  a  low  carbon  metal  which 
could  be  forged  directly  and  whirh  was  not 
brought  to  the  molten  state.  It  was  only 
when  the  height  of  the  furnace  was  Increased 
so  that  the  metal  absorbed  mere  carbon  from 
the  charcoal  and  Its  fusion  point  was  thereby 
lowered  that  molten  pig  iron  could  be  pro- 
duced As  long  as  this  pig  Iron  was  made 
from  charcoal  blown  with  cold  blast.  U  was 
still  reputed  as  a  superior  metal.  When  the 
furnace  grew  larger.  hi"t  blast  was  Intro- 
duced, and  the  fuel  became  anthracite  and 
finally  coke,  more  Impurities  were  absorbed 
by  tho  pig  iron  and  some  of  them  went  Into 
the  steel  Metal  made  In  the  puddling  proc- 
ess was  al.so  adulterated  by  the  use  of  hn'f 
of  the  metal  In  the  form  of  pig  Iron  and  some 
of  the  gangue  of  the  ore  wae  retained.  The 
removal  of  the  silicon,  carbon,  sulfur,  phos- 
phorus in  the  pig  Iron  has  been  the  task  of 
the  st'^1  prtx".'.-ses  developed  in  the  past  75 
yenrs  first  the  Bessemer  then  the  open 
hearth  and  last,  the  electr.c  furnace.  But 
the  removal  of  sulfur  and  phosphorus  cculd 
never  be  complete:  and  in  these  process?s 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  which  wt*  know  are 
detrimental,  are  absorb,  d  by  the  metal, 
thcu«{h  prefpnt  In  exceedingly  small  quan- 
♦lt!:s  Whether  the  atsoncs  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  In  spcnce  Ircn  made  without  melt- 
Ins — espec.ally  cf  that  made  at  relatively  low 
temperatures — Is  the  answer,  modern  scien- 
tific research  will  soon  tell  us.  At  any  rate, 
the  quality  of  the  original  virgin  metal  made 
directly  from  pure  ores  In  the  Catalan  f  rgea 
without  melting  has  never  been  reached 

The  process  I  prefer  to  u.«e  Is  a  new  method 
for  making  spont;e  iron— by  gaseoui.  low  tem- 


perature reduction  and  compacting  to  pro- 
duce a  dense,  metallic  structure.  It  uses 
gases  instead  of  eolld  carbon  as  a  reducing 
agent,  and  operates  at  very  low  temperattires, 
between  1,300°  and  I.6OO0  P.  for  most  hema- 
tites, and  between  1.100*  and  1,300°  P,  for 
magnetites,  in  accordance  with  the  Kind  of 
gas  tised,  pure  hydrogen  requiring  the  lowest 
temperatures.  The  blast  furnace  works  at  a 
temperature  of  3.000'  P  The  gases  1  prefer 
to  use  are  hydrogen  or  gases  containing  bgh 
perccntcge  of  hydrogen.  The  process  pro- 
duces a  continuous  stream  of  porous,  spongy, 
reduced  fines  which  are  immediately  com- 
pressed or  brtquetted  Into  a  dense,  heavy 
stock  while  still  hot  and  protected  by  a  re- 
ducing atmosphere  against  reoxldatlon. 
These  briquets  can  be  made  Into  finished 
steel  either  by  melting  In  the  open  hearth 
or  electric  furnace,  or  they  can  be  Ufied 
directly  for  the  production  of  bars  and  shapes 
by  forging,  rolling,  or  extrusion;  or  the  re- 
duced powder.  If  made  from  sufflclently  pure 
ore  concentrates,  may  be  used  by  Itself  or 
mixed  with  other  metals  or  suitable  sub- 
stances In  the  powdered  metal  Industry  for 
the  production  of  many  high  quality  metal 
parts  and   new  commercial    articles. 

The  Braseert-Cape  reduction  unit  which  Is 
now  being  Installed  at  the  Republic  Steel 
Corporation's  plant  at  Warren.  Ohio.  Is  a 
modification  of  the  well-known  Herreshoff 
furnace,  with  a  slotted  hearth  Installed  for 
final  reduction  In  the  bottom  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  Hcrreehoff  furnace  Is  a  highly  de- 
veloped unit  long  used  for  many  purposes 
such  as  roasting,  calcining,  drying,  and  de- 
Bulfurlzlng  materials  Its  use  for  reducing 
Iron  ores  at  low  temperatures  by  hydrogen, 
however.  Is  new  The  main  structure  of  the 
furnace  has  not  been  changed  except  for  the 
addition  of  one  or  several  slotted  hearths  at 
the  bottom  of  the  usual  10  or  12  super- 
imposed rabbling  hearths.  In  the  slotted 
hearth,  the  reducing  gas  bubbles  through  the 
ore  bed  In  such  a  manner  that  no  grain  of 
material  can  leave  the  furnace  without  hav- 
ing been  In  contact  with  the  gas.  In  fact, 
the  charge  Is  moved  acroas  the  hearth  and 
out  of  the  furnace  primarily  by  the  gas 

The  Herreshoff  furnace  Is  a  simple  cylindri- 
cal vertical  unit  with  a  slowly  revolving,  hol- 
low shaft  in  the  center  Rabbles  or  teeth 
are  mounted  on  the  shaft  and  move  the  ore 
acrOEB  the  hearths  successively.  Inwardly  and 
outwardly,  turning  the  ore  and  exposing  all 
ot  It  to  the  gas.  The  ore  drops  from  one 
hearth  to  the  other  while  the  gas  flows  up- 
ward, each  time  Qowlng  through  the  dropping 
ore  and  passing  over  the  ore  In  each  hearth 
as  it  U  turned  over  by  the  rabbles.  An  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  gas  is  injected  directly 
Into  the  ore  through  the  rabble  arms  which 
are  hollow,  and  get  their  supply  of  gas  from 
the  central  shaft.  On  the  upp>er  Herreshoff 
hearths  the  ore  is  dried  and  preheated,  and 
on  the  lower  hearths  it  la  partially  reduced. 
If  it  requires  roasting  on  account  of  sulphur, 
or  If  requires  calcining,  this  Is  also  accom- 
plished In  the  top  hearths.  At  any  rate,  the 
ore  is  preheated  and  prereduced  to  the  de- 
sired degree  before  it  reaches  the  final  slotted 
reducing  hearth  or  hearths  In  the  bottom. 

We  have  designed  two  forms  of  this  hearth, 
one  a  V-type.  in  which  there  are  a  number 
of  concentric  small  V-shaped  troughs  placed 
across  a  large  V  which  serves  as  gas  container. 
The  gas  bubbles  through  the  fine  slou  In  the 
bottom  of  the  multiple  V*s,  and  imparts  to 
the  ore  bed  a  state  equivalent  to  fluidity  so 
It  flows  around  the  hearth  to  the  discharge 
end.  The  gas  ducta  are  bo  designed  than  any 
ore  fines  falling  though.  In  case  the  gas  flow 
is  interrupted,  may  be  easily  removed 
through  the  bottom. 

The  other  type  of  hearth  Is  built  of  radial 
segments,  forming  Inclined  alota  t>etween 
them  which  resemble  the  blades  of  a  txirblne. 
The  gas  flows  through  these  slots  into  the 


ore  bed.  moving  the  bubbling,  fluent  ore 
stream  spirally  outward  toward  the  point  of 
discharge.  This  hearth  design  has  been 
adopted  for  the  Republic  plant  The  gas  is 
Introduced  into  the  ore  bed.  and  the  rate  of 
travel  of  the  ore  fines  Is  retarded  and  regu- 
lated by  the  rabble  teeth.  The  hearth  ts  con- 
structed of  easily-removable  sections.  The 
design  of  the  slots  prevents  any  ore  fines  fall- 
ing through  when  the  gas  flow  is  interrupted. 

The  only  mechanical  parts  In  the  furnace 
are  the  rabbles  which  propel  the  ore  charge 
In  the  Herreshoff  hearths  and  which  are 
meant  to  break  up  any  possible  gas  locks 
in  the  slotted  hearths.  The  operation  of  the 
reducing  furnace  is  entirely  automatic  and 
thermally  controlled.  Provision  Is  made  fcr 
the  Introduction  of  gas  at  various  levels  and 
exact  temperattires  can  be  maintained  in  all 
of  the  hearths.  The  problem  of  sticking,  due 
to  local  temperattire  rises,  the  bane  of  former 
reduction  procesaes,  has  thus  been  solved 
successfully. 

Hundreds  of  Herreshoff  installations  have 
given  many  long  years  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice at  higher  temperatures  than  are  required 
for  the  gasccus  reduction  of  iron  ores.  Com- 
pared to  the  blast  furnace  which,  with  its 
auxiliary  equipment,  is  an  intricate  appa- 
ratus, the  Brassert-Cape  low  temperature  re- 
duction tuilt  la  a  comparatively  simple  ap- 
paratus. It  works  at  low  temperatures, 
whereas  the  blast  furnace  in  Its  lower  portion 
has  to  deal  with'  temperatures  of  around 
3.000°  F.  As  stated  before,  the  blast  ftirnace 
lining  has  to  t>e  protected  at  the  various 
stages  against  abrasion  by  the  descending 
stock,  against  corroalon  by  gases,  slags,  and 
sheer  fluxing  by  the  high  temperatures  in  the 
bosh  and  hearth.  The  armament  of  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  blast  ftirnace  is  not  unlike  that  of 
a  battleship.  The  blast  ftimace  is  about 
100  feet  high  and  charged  not  continuously, 
but  by  batches  with  an  Intricate  electrically 
controlled  apparatus.  The  Herreshoff  furnace 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  only  about  40  feet  high 
and  smaller  In  diameter.  Operating  tem- 
peratures in  otir  process  will  in  no  case  exceed 
1.500  F.  The  wear  and  tear  in  the  Her- 
reshoff is,  of  cotirse,  infinitely  smaller,  if  only 
on  account  of  this  temperatuie  difference 
The  ore  la  charged  at  the  top  continuously  by 
a  simple,  well-known  type  of  feeder:  it  moves 
through  the  furnace  at  a  controlled  rate.  At 
the  bottom,  the  revolving  rabbles  control  and 
insure  uniform  delivery  of  the  reduced  fines 
into  the  chute  which  feeds  the  briquettlng 
rolls. 

The  feeding  of  the  ore,  its  movement 
through  the  ftirnace,  its  discharge  into  the 
briquettlng  rolls,  are  contlnuotis  and  entirely 
automatic  In  the  blast  furnace,  charging 
of  the  raw  materials,  discharging  of  the  slag 
and  iron  is  done  in  batches.  It  is  not  con- 
tinucus  The  danger  of  explosions  In  the 
Bra&sert-Cape  reduction  ftimace  haa  been 
eliminated,  since  the  entire  apparatus  is  en- 
closed and  constantly  under  a  positive  gas 
presstire 

The  complete  low  temperature  gaseotis  re- 
duction plant  ooDsists  of  a  number  of  units. 
First,  there  la  the  gas  preparation  plant;  If 
the  gas  contains  stilfur.  gaa  desulfurizlng 
apparatus  must  be  installed;  where  natural 
gas  i£  used  a  gaa  re-forming  or  cracking  plant 
U  needed.  The  prepared  gaa  next  passes 
through  a  heat  exchanger  and  then  through 
a  preheater  before  entering  the  furnace. 
For  the  compacting  of  the  reduced  ore  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  briquettlng  rolls 
are  provided,  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  discharge  of  the  reduced  ore  fines.  Here 
the  iron  powder  la  comprrwar  rt  while  atUl  hot 
and  under  a  reducing  atmoapbere,  forming 
dense  melting  ttock  briquette*.  Miaoellane- 
oua  equipment  for  the  handling  of  the  raw 
material  and  of  the  finished  product,  such 
as  cranes  and  endless  tjelta.  a  gaa  wacher 
for  the  c>Tt"*"y  of  tbe  spent  gaaee,  control 


apparatus   and    Instniment*.    complete    the 

Installation. 

The  gas  from  the  coke  oven  mains  flows 
through  the  various  preparatory  stages  and 
Into  the  reouctlon  unit  Tlie  spent  gases 
issuing  from  the  top  are  vashed  to  remove 
the  water  vapor,  the  product  of  the  reaction. 
Half  of  the  gas  Is  returned  into  the  direct  re- 
duction unit;  the  other  half  is  sent  back  into 
the  steel  mhl  gaa  main,  there  to  \3e  consumed 
in  steel  making  and  heating  furnaces  The 
removal  «n  the  process  of  ore  reduction  of 
some  of  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  coke- 
uvcn  gas  results  In  an  increase  of  its  heating 
value  and  Its  luminosity,  so  that  ti>e  gas  be- 
comes more  suitable  l»oth  as  fuel  in  the  steel 
work.«  furnaces  and  for  other  uses 

The  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
a  low  temperature  unit  will  naturally  be 
less  than  that  of  a  high  temperature  mett- 
tng  apparattis  (>uch  as  a  blast  furnace,  with 
all  Its  expensive  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  operation  of  the  low  temperature  reduc- 
tion plant  Is  entirely  contlnuoua,  practically 
automatic,  and  under  complete  control.  It  is 
certainly  cheaper  to  operate  than  a  blast 
furnace  and  Its  coke  plant,  both  of  which  aie 
high-temperature  equipment  which  have  to 
be  discharged  periodically,  and  still  have 
manual  and  Intermittent  feature*  in  the 
operation  and  much  complicated  auxiliary 
equipment. 

In  my  experience,  a  great  many  ores  have 
been  investigated;  and  It  was  found  that  it 
was  easier  to  work  with  o\u  high-grade  eastern 
magnetite  concentrates  than  with  any  other 
ores  Most  minerals  In  which  the  gangue  is 
free  can  be  uaed  for  this  purpose.  Such 
ores  will  be  subjected  to  magnetic  concentra- 
tion before  or  after  reduction  and  before 
briquettlng  Iron  ores  become  magnetic  upon 
being  redix^d  wholly  or  partially  to  the  me- 
tallic state  Therefore,  magnetic  concentra- 
tion becomes  possible  after  passing  the  ore 
through  the  low-temperature  gaseous-reduc- 
tion process,  even  when  using  hematites  and 
other  nonmagnetic  ores  As  long  as  the  tem- 
perature remains  below  the  limit  of  magnetic 
permeability,  as  it  does  in  this  caae.  this  mag- 
netic concentrating  step  might  be  taken  after 
redtjctlon  while  the  reduced  ore  fines  are 
still  hot.  Or  they  can  oe  submerged  In  a  cool- 
ing liquid  and  then  subjected  to  wet  magnetic 
concentration,  reheat«d  in  a  reducing  at- 
mosphere and  brlquetted  At  any  rate,  the 
continuity  of  my  process  need  not  be  inter- 
rupted. 

There  are,  however,  ores  In  which  the 
gangue,  although  free.  Is  so  Intimately  as 
soclated  with  the  iron  oxides  that  separation 
by  washing,  flotation,  magnrtlc.  electrostatic 
se()aratlon.  or  air  tabling  is  not  economically 
feasible  In  that  case,  the  excess  gangue  left 
In  the  ores  after  pooaible  concentration  enters 
the  sponge  Iron  briquettes  with  the  reduced 
iron  The  briquette*  can  then  be  melted  In  a 
cupola,  a  rotary  or  tUtlng  furnace,  and  the 
molten  gangue  separated  by  the  tisual  way 
from  the  molten  metal  by  fiushmg  It  off  with 
the  molten  slag.  The  molten  metal,  free  from 
gangue.  Is  transferred  to  the  open  hearth  or 
electric  furnace  for  con  version  Into  steel 

Then  there  are  many  ores  In  which  the  iron 
oxides  are  so  finely  dispersed  or  intermingled 
with  the  gangue  that  no  adequate  separation 
18  possible  except  by  exceedingly  fine  grinding, 
causing  the  formation  of  slimes  which  cannot 
be  handled.  Or  the  oxides  may  be  chemically 
combined  with  all  or  some  of  the  gangue  com- 
pounds. Such  ores  cannot  be  used  for  the 
production  of  Iron  and  steel  except  by  melting 
in  the  blast  ftimace  or  by  chemical  solution 
I  believe  that  the  direct  reducuon  prooesa 
offers  the  proper  method  for  the  recovery  of 
titanium,  vanadium,  and  chromltim  valtaes 
contained  in  ores  which  cannot  be  wcffked 
economically  at  present.  Pyrttca  rsstdufs  and 
roll  scale  arc  other  possible  raw  matcrlftii. 
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of  war.  And  they  luru«*d  out  a  product  sec- 
ond to  mine,  ct  which  the  citizens  were 
Justlv  proud— Salisbury  iron;  so  the  chroni- 
cles tell  us. 


Iron  and  steel  lnc!ustry  may  scon  brgm  to 
take  shape.  Fcr  nearly  h.Uf  a  century  the 
Iron  ere  market  has  been  dominated  by  the 
cheap  and  vast  tutput  oi  the  Mesabi  Range 


directly  from  pure  (  :.  -  ;n  the  Catalan  frge* 
vslthout  melting  h;i6  never  been  reached 

The  process  I  preter  to  u.«e  Is  a  new  meihod 
for  making  sponge  Iron — by  gaseou;?,  low  teni- 
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Sponge  ircn  is  an  ercellent  raw  material 
In  the  manufacture  of  high-quaiity  steel  on 
account  of  Us  great  purity,  the  practical  ab- 
sence of  sulfur  atid  ph')sphorus.  the  fact  that 
It  is  not  coritam:tiatetl  like  scrap  with  harm- 
ful and  uncertain  conslltuents.  and  also  the 
absence  of  nitrogen  and  other  harmful  gases. 

The  sponge  iron  produced  in  the  low- 
temperature  reduction  process  Is  far  too  good 
a  material   merely  to  replace  scrap,  even  the 

highest  grade  or  scrap,  although  in  the 
present  emergency  that  will  be  Its  first 
function.  The  full  value  of  this  product 
can  only  be  shown  when  u.sed  substantially 
alone  in  the  making  of  the  finest  steels. 

Of  especial  interest  to  the  Connecticut 
foundrymen  may  be  the  Idea  that  he  can 
produce  his  own  metallic  stock  by  the 
ownership  of  such  a  plant,  that  he  would  no 
longer  be  dependent  upon  the  uncertain 
Bupply  of  pig  Iron  and  scrap.  He  could  make 
a  melting  stock  for  his  cupolas  cr  steel 
furnaces  directly  from  the  ore.  He  can 
regulate  the  carbon  and  the  alloy  content 
as  he  desires,  for  the  production  of  the  most 
suitable  foundry  and  malleable  grades  of 
steel   castings 

Thus  the  nrw  low-temperature  gaseous  re- 
duction process  offers  a  chance  to  Industry 
to  revert  from  the  highly  centralized  Inte- 
grated units  to  economical  small-scale  oper- 
ation. This  makes  poFslble  the  distrlbutlcn 
of  a  number  of  small  sponge-Iron  plants 
feeding;  local  industries  and  creating  em- 
ployment in  small  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities without  disturbing  the  economic 
equilibrium  of  the  industry  at  large. 

The  extent  of  such  a  development  and  its 
commercial  possibilities  can  only  be  de- 
termined after  scientific  exploration  of  the 
Iron  ore  reserves  in  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
nelt:hborlng  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts 
and  Now  Vork  State.  aLso  of  available  fuels 
and  of  the  economic  structure  involving 
transportation  costs  of  raw  materials  to  the 
point  of  manufacture  and  of  the  sponge- 
Iron  product  to  the  markets,  and  the  utili- 
zation of  byproducts,  particularly  of  the 
valuable  spent  gases. 

If  old  records  show  that  In  1730  Iron  ore 
was  carried  on  horseback  In  leather  bags  from 
the  Ore  Hill  Mine  in  Litchfield  County  to  the 
forges  and  foundries  of  Housatonlc.  now 
known  as  Great  Barrlngton;  if  in  1C83  Gov- 
ernor Holly  was  able  to  say  (and  I  quote;: 
"Salisbviry  iron  has  been  proven  by  tests  over 
150  years — at  armories,  at  arsennls.  and  navy 
yard.s — to  have  greater  tensile  strer.g'h  and 
resisting  power  th:in  any  other  Iron  ever 
protiuced"  (end  of  quote),  then  today,  with 
modern  transportation  and  modern  technical 
methods  and  all  the  advantages  of  modern 
science,  Connecticut  should  t)e  able  to  revive 
Its  old  iron-making  industry  and  develop  It 
to  five  highest  quality  specialty  steels  to 
its  xnachine-tcol  and  other  industries  serving 
ita  own  and  the  Nation  s  armcrics.  arsenals, 
and   navy  yards. 

Note  -I  have  used  the  term  "sponge  Iron" 
In  the  broad  sense  in  which  ;t  has  recently 
been  applied  to  all  Iron  made  directly  from 
ores — without  melting  in  the  blast  furnace 
Actually,  sponge  iron  Is  an  intermediate  prod- 
uct only,  the  result  of  removal  of  oxyt;rn  irom 
the  ore.  which  leaves  a  porous  structure  As 
soon  aa  the  reduced  porous  iron  is  forged, 
hammered,  or  otherwise  compacted,  it  loses 
Its  spongy  nature  and  appearance,  and  be- 
comes solid  iron,  really  wrought  Iron.  This 
Is  what  was  made  in  the  old  Catalan  forges, 
often  called  bloomeries.  of  Connecticut,  and 
other  States  in  the  ''aghtecnth  Century. 
When  later  they  learned  to  make  b:g  iron 
in  charcoal  furnaces,  this  wa.s  refined  in  the 
molten  state  by  aclctlng  ore  and  a  spongy  ball 
was  the  result,  from  which  the  slag  was 
squeezed  out  and  then  it  was  immediately 
forced  while  still  hot  The  resulting  wrought 
iron  bars  could  hardly  be  called  sponge 
Iron,  but  I  have  used  the  term  because  it 
h;is  now  had  such  wide  acceptance. 


Mr.  Eden's  Good  Advice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NORrH   CAROLINA 

IN   THE   SEN.^TE  OF  THE   UNITED   .-'TATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  tho  Cliicapo  Dully  Tubuno  of  the 
i.s.sue  of  Saturday,  April  17.  1943,  en- 
titled "Mr.  Eden'.s  Good  Advice— To  Us," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MR.    EDEN'S    GOOD    ADVICE    TO    TJ3 

When  Anthony  Eden,  British  Foreign  Min- 
ister, spoke  to  the  Maryland  Assembly  late 
last  month,  he  said:  "First  let  me  say  I  feel  at 
home  here  From  my  earliest  years  I  have 
been  steepyod  in  the  atmosphere  of  Maryland, 
It  is  a  keen  personal  pleasure  to  stand  in 
Annapolis  where  Robert  Eden  once  stood  A 
few  miles  away,  in  the  city  hall  at  Baltimore, 
now  hang  the  pictures  of  the  Calvert  family 
from  which  I  am  pioud  to  be  descended.  They 
are  friendly  faces  which  I  recognize  from  my 
childhood  days  when  they  looked  down  on  me 
from  the  walls  of  my  fathers  house  " 

When  Mr  Eden  reported  to  the  K(juse  of 
Commons  on  his  American  mission — we  have 
yet  to  learn  what  made  this  the  most  impor- 
tant and  successful  of  his  career-  he  said: 
"Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  here  one  observa- 
tion on  the  nature  of  our  relations  generally 
with  the  Government  and  p.-oplc  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  a  mi-stake  to  try 
to  base  these  relations  mainly  upon  senti- 
ment. We  may  not  always  like  each  other 
very  much  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  try  to 
base  them  in  common  origins,  common  par- 
entage, even  common  language,  because  there 
will  be  occasions  when  we  differ  from  one  an- 
other, and  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  base  them 
on  their  true  foundation,  which  Is  a  common 
Interest  in  the  maintenance  of  world  peace 
and  in  preventing  a  repetition  of  th<  se  catas- 
trophic world  conflicts  every  '^  years." 

Il  Mr  Ellen's  remarks  in  the  Hou^e  of  Com- 
mon.s  could  be  taken  m  all  truth  to  reveal 
what  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States  at 
this  tin>e  had  taught  him.  and  if  that  became 
British  policy,  the  affairs  of  the  En.pirc  would 
be  ready  for  the  family  counselor  and  the 
last  win  and  testament  The  old  Institution 
would  be  picking  at  the  covers  and  asking 
why  It  was  getting  dark  so  soon.  But  An- 
thony Eden,  standing  where  his  ancestor. 
Robert,  had  stood  and  looking  at  the  Calvert 
pictures  which  looked  down  on  him  as  they 
had  done  in  his  father's  hou.se.  did  not  receive 
any  such  im[)re.ssiuu6  ncr  will  his  Government 
act  on  such  Ideas.      We  could  profit  If  it  did. 

Eupland  is  the  only  ma^;net  whicii  can  draw 
the  United  Stales  into  foreiutn  wars  In  the 
Maryland  Assembly  Mr  Eden  could  see  its 
polarity.  If  England  could  restrict  its  w.irs  to 
Beer  size.  Afghan  size,  or  Crimean  siz.e  with 
the  outcome  in  no  doubt,  this  coun'ry  WDUld 
keep  its  troops  at  home  re^^ardless  of  what  was 
happening  in  other  part**  of  the  world  and  its 
conduct  would  not  be  thought  unseemly. 
The  Chinese  incident  from  Its  beginning  was 
an  outrage  agaln-t  treaties  we  liad  signed  and 
against  a  peaceable  jojile.  We  recognized 
that  and  deplored  it  'Hie  suggestion  that  we 
put  the  treaties  into  effect  and  fight  for  China 
would  have  been  thought  crazy  unless  the 
British  had  asked  us  to  Join  them.  Tliey  re- 
fused to  join  us. 

We  had  regret  for  the  fate  of  Austria.  We 
knew  the  Czechs  as  a  tine  people  We  were 
sjrry.     That    was    all.     The     aitack    on    the 


I  Finns  was  particularly  hard  to  take.  It  waw 
as  if  a  universally  respected  family  in  the 
community,  in  a  small  house  down  the  street, 
had  been  attacked  by  thurs  in  the  night  and 
all  the  nflghbor.s  h.id  pulled  down  their 
blinds.  Again  we  were  sorry  Bit  wlien  Eng- 
land's new  war  threatened  England's  exist- 
ence, America  was  en  \is  way  acrcrs  the  water 

with  everything  It  had  Each  time  we  find 
specious  reasons  for  this  action.  Its  for  hu- 
manity, it's  for  peace,  it's  for  demccracv.  it  s 
for  decency  and  civilization,  none  of  which 
Issues  ever  becomes  Involved  in  the  dan^iers, 
misfortunes,  or  sufferings  of  any  other  people. 

Until  1898  England  was  Invariably  hostile  to 
US.  It  was  a  continuing  enemy  frcm  the 
Revolution  until  shortly  before  the  Spanl«h- 
Amerlcan  war.  when  It  began  to  find  a  com- 
mon interest  with  the  United  States  for  its 
I  own  security.  It  had  encouraged  the  Indians 
to  attack  our  frontiers,  reftised  to  evacuate 
territory  surrendered  in  the  peace  treaty,  had 
stirred  up  trouble  In  Florida,  and  maintained 
a  controversy  In  Maine,  tried  to  keep  Oregon 
away  from  us.  undertook  to  keep  Texas  out  cf 
the  Union,  participated  in  the  preliminaries 
of  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico,  nearly  pro- 
voked war  over  Venezuela,  and  was  indifferent 
to  the  responding  hcstility  these  acts  caused 
in  the  United  States. 

The  incidents  preceding  the  Beer  War  and 
the  war  itself,  with  other  demonstrations  of 
hostility  in  Europe,  opened  the  eyes  of  Brit- 
ish statesmen  to  the  fact  that  their  policy 
had  left  them  without  a  friend  in  Europe. 
A  sense  of  their  own  insecurity  caused  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  their  American  attitude. 
They  endeavored  to  gain  a  new  friend  and 
possible  ally  by  sub>tltuting  amiability  for 
trucuknce,  and  they  succeeded  They  under- 
took a  sentimental  approach  to  American 
susceptibilities  by  offering  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships, by  accepting  rich  Americans  far 
beyond  their  normal  social  position  In  tlie 
British  way  of  life,  by  taking  part  in  Anglo- 
American  organi7>atl(ms.  by  changing  the  un- 
complimentary tone  of  English  newspapers, 
by  taking  up  our  diplomats  In  the  courts 
of  Europe,  in  the  days  when  there  were' 
courts,  and  losing  no  opportunity  to  create 
gixxl  will  in  the  United  States. 

The  common  interef-t  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Eden  has  always  been  British  self-interest. 
The  Briti.sh  Government  has  never  been  will- 
ing to  lend  a  hand  to  any  international  pol- 
icy the  United  States  has  projected  as  its 
own.  and  would  not  even  join  Mr  stlmson 
to  protect  Its  own  Chinese  stake  when  the 
treaties  involving  China  were  violated  by  Ja- 
pan. Mistakes  such  as  this  have  cost  the 
British  Empire  heavily.  General  JdacArthur 
is  now  trying  to  pull  It  out  from  the  conse- 
quences of  supporting  Japan  Instead  of  the 
United  States.  The  idea  that  the  United 
States  is  in  cooperation  with  Great  Britain 
merely  as  one  of  the  colonial  appendages, 
bound  o  carry  out  British  polices,  makes  a 
sorry  showing  on  the  map  today.  We  could 
profitably  accept  Mr  Eden's  advice  to  con- 
sult only  our  own  Interests. 


New  Mexico  Boy's  Prayer  on  Bataan 


FXTENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

Of    NFW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
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entitled  "New  Mexico  Boy's  Prayer  on 
Bataan  Wins  Praise,"  published  In  the 
Albuquerque  ^N.  Mex.)  Morning  Journal 
of  April  19,  1943. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Wrw     MEXICO     BOT'S     PEATXm     ON     BATAAN     WINS 

piAcsi— CAPT.  MAX  unxn  WEms  or  bot< 

RAM      SANDOVAL'S     FArTH      UNDEH      riRZ,      BOTH 
NOW    AKE    PSISONERS 

Some  of  the  fortitude  and  faith  of  Araer- 
lc;.u  soldiers  who  were  In  the  Philippines 
was  reveled  recently  In  a  prayer  composed 

by  one  of  the  members  of  the  200tb  Coast 
Artillery  during  the  Battle  of  Bataan  when 
it  was  at  It."  worst  stace. 

The  composer  waa  Pvt.  Bertram  Sandoval, 
member  of  an  anti-aircraft  division  of  the 
200th  who  wa«  report<?d  a  prisoner  cf  the 
Japanese  Feb    5    1943 

Tlie  stcry  of  the  composition  of  the  prajcr 
was  told  bj-  Capt  Max  Miller,  commander  of 
Sandoval's  unit  Battery  B 

According  to  Captain  Miller's  version  (he 
Is  also  a  prl.soner  In  the  Phillppine.si ,  he 
found  Sandcv:il  silently  praying  during  the 
last  days  of  the  battle.  Miller  approached 
hun  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  San- 
doval replied  that  he  wa«  praying  Miller 
liked  the  prayer  aud  asked  Sandoval  to  wrlt« 
It  down 

The  poem,  entitled.  "Commander  of  All." 
displays  the  unswerving  optimism  of  the 
Americans  on  Bataan.  Ita  deep  religious 
feeling  and  poetical  Intonation  are  char- 
acteristic of  CapUln  Miller's  reference  to  the 
"unwavering  hope  •  •  •  even  In  de- 
feat," of  the  Americans. 

In  his  last  letter  to  his  wife,  who  now  is 
re5ldtng  In  Clovls.  Miller  says:  "Yes:  they 
waited  and  hoped  for  help  that  never  came; 
but  even  then  they  never  lost  faith  as  they 
went  down  In  defeat,  carrying  for  the  first 
time  In  its  history  cur  flag,  the  Star -Spangled 
Banner  Their  hope  never  wavered  even  In 
defeat,  for  they  had  faith  In  us.  Not  only  did 
they  hope  In  us:  they  hoped  In  ou:  God.  They 
l>elleved  that  He  wc.ujd  help  them  " 

Sandoval  attended  Menaul  School  here  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  In  1939.  He  wa5  former  head  of  the 
welfare  department  in  Taos 

Two  brothers  of  Private  Sandoval  are  also 
In  the  armed  forces.  They  ar"  Sgt  Harry  E 
Sandoval,  stationed  at  Ktrtland  Field,  and 
Pvt  Jacob  Sandoval,  stationed  In  Greenville, 
Pa  .  with  Army  chemlsta. 


Organization  and  Collaboration  of  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  edi- 
torials dealing  with  the  subject  covered 
by  Senate  Resolution  114 — one  is  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  another 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
the  third  from  the  Post  Tribune,  of  Gary, 
Ind. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  AprU 
3,   1943] 

RBrrATIONIBM 

America   cannot  drift   Into  peace,   but  can 

hesitate  and  haggle  its  way  Into  another  war. 

Failure  to  take  a  positive  stand  for  effective 
policing  of  the  peace  Is  one  way  of  deciding 
once  more  to  Invite  aggression.  Sumner 
Welle*,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  has  con- 
stant occasion  to  Itn  iw  that  the  biggest  ques- 
tion alXDut  United  Nations  planning  for  the 
pe.'.ce  is.  Will  America  help  maintain  It? 

This  awareness  was  reflected  in  his  speech 
to  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  pointed  cut  that  uncertainty  about  the 
United  States'  course  Is  bedeviling  the  whole 
effort  to  shape  a  Just  and  durable  postwar 
world.  If  America  Joins  a  world-security  sys- 
tem it  will  be  strong.  If  it  Is  strong  there 
should  be  more  opportunity  and  more  free- 
dom for  the  peaceful  development  of  nations 
and  individuals. 

Two  measures  soon  to  come  tx^fore  Con- 
gress afford  the  people  of  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  stop  drlltlng  and  to  take 
positive  steps  toward  winning  the  peace. 
One  is  the  Ball-Burton-Hatch-H.ll  resolution 
by  which  the  Senate  would  declare  Its  support 
for  American  participation  In  a  world-secur- 
ity system  There  Is  some  danger  that  timid- 
ity and  delay  will  denature  this  declaration. 
The  other  measure  Is  the  bill  to  renew  the 
trade  agreements  act.  There  Is  also  some 
danger  that  a  partisan  effort  will  be  made  to 
tie  the  bands  of  Secretary  Hull  and  Mr. 
Welles  by  refusing  to  renew  the  present  act 
and  insisting  on  Senate  ratlflcation  of  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements 

Both  of  these  dangers  can  he  overcome  and 
turned  Into  positive  safeguards  If  the  people 
will  m;.ke  their  purpose  known  to  Congress. 
A  Senate  declaration  for  the  policing  of  the 
peace  would  greatly  advance  United  Nations 
plans.  And  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  would  show  that  America  Is  ready  to  co- 
operate In  a  postwar  economic  structure  that 
will  give  essential  support  to  peace.  There 
is  little  frank  Isolationism  today.  The  In- 
fluences that  would  wreck  the  peace  take  a 
subtler  form  which  might  be  called  hesita- 
tion ism  It  can  have  the  same  effect  unless 
recognized  and  overcome. 


[From   the   Augusta    (Ga  ^    Chronicle   of 
April   8,    19431 

SHOULD    TAKE    OUE    STAND 

The  American  public,  through  every  me- 
dium at  its  command,  should  see  to  it  that 
the  Ball  resolution  proposing  post-war  co- 
operation between  nations  does  not  die 
a-fcorning. 

No  greater  harm  could  come  to  the  pros- 
pects for  a  lasting  peace  than  for  Congress  to 
shy  off  from  this  simple  commitment,  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  world  to  wonder  whether 
the  United  States,  after  the  war  has  been 
won,  will  be  willing  to  shoulder  Its  respcnsl- 
bllities  as  a  member  of  the  world  family  of 
nations,  or  whether  we  intend  to  stay  in  our 
own  backyard  and  shun  the  troubles  and 
fights  of  our  neighbors  which  inevitably  lead 
to  a  war  which  eventually  Involves  us. 

Tlie  woild  sbotild  be  put  on  notice  without 
delay  that  the  American  Congress,  acting  Xor 
the  people,  la  prepared  to  approve  the  agree- 
ments which  our  President  will  negotiate 
with  the  other  United  Nations. 

In  the  present  Instance  we  have  an  un- 
^PPy  precedent  by  which  we  can  be  guided 
in  making  our  declalon.  History  records  that 
on  March  4,  1919,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodg« 


pres«nt^  to  the  Senate  •  reeolutlon  atgned 
by  37  Senators  which.  In  effect,  warned  the 
world  that  tulBcient  votes  could  not  be  se- 
cured in  the  Senate  fcr  ratification  of  the 
Xjeague  of  Nation*  Covenant. 

It  was  In  the  dark  shadow  of  this  attitude 
of  American  noncooperatlon  that  the  Leafcue 

of  Nations  waa  bom.  It  bore  this  stlgrn-.a 
from  the  t>eglnnlng.  and  It  Is  not  too  niucn 

to  say  that  the  Lodge  resolution  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  world  cooperation  and  doomed 
the  League  of  Nations  m  a  medium  for  keep- 
ing the  peace. 

The  world  ahould  know  at  once  that  the 
Congress  at  the  United  States  stands  ready 
to  cooperate  after  the  war.  and  that  the 
forces  of  Isolation  which  retreated  after  our 
entry  Into  the  war  will  not  l>e  allowed  tti 
reform  their  ranks  and  malie  a  new  assaviit  as 
soon  as  the  guns  cease  flrlng. 

Congress  can  take  an  afflrmatlve  stand  on 
the  matter  of  collaboration  by  adopting  the 
Ball  resolution,  and  roll  back  the  clouds  of 
uncertainty  and  doubt  which  trouble  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 


[From  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  of 
AprU  1.  1943] 

PtTBLIC  aPATUT  ZNDANGBBS  POST-WAa 
PLAMUnNG 

Some  time  ago  the  Ball-HlU-Burton-Hatch 
resolution  calling  for  organization  of  a  United 
Nations  group  to  take  constructive  and  im- 
mediate action  toward  winning  the  peace  to 
come  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Oonunlttee. 

There  It  has  lain  since  and  despite  wide 
newspaper  discussion  of  It  the  country  has 
remained  apathetic.  A  dlrpatch  this  week 
from  Washington  quoted  Senator  Walter  F. 
George,  a  member  of  the  committee,  reporting 
he  had  received  less  than  a  dozen  letters  in 
reference  to  the  resolution.  Others  Indicated 
that  lack  of  public  Interest  was  startling  in 
view  of  the  dcliige  of  mail  generally  received 
when  legislation  of  much  less  Importance  Is 
being  studied. 

Perhaps  there  Is  still  not  sufficient  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  the  Ball  "-"so- 
lution.  Otherwise  greater  effort  would  be 
made  to  Inform  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee members  of  the  desires  of  their  con- 
stituents. Personal  communications  are  im- 
portant and  when  sufficient  Interest  is  shown 
they  can  determine  the  course  of  Important 
legislation. 

Sponsors  of  the  r  ;utlon  announced 
themselves  as  merely  spokesmen  for  a  con- 
siderably larger  group  of  Senators.  The  reso- 
lution vras  discussed  with  President  Roose- 
velt before  Its  introduction  in  the  Senate. 

Its  passage  now  is  Important  not  only  to 
the  post-war  world,  but  in  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  Atlantic  Charter  is  a 
nebulous  thing  and  It  Is  not  binding  on  the 
United  States.  Our  allies  know  that  and  t>e- 
cause  we  lack  a  definite  pcllcy.  because  our 
post-war  alms  are  extremely  nebulotis.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  some,  at  least,  be- 
come rather  dubious  about  our  place  in  the 
peacetime  scheme  of  thmgs.  If  they  could 
have  some  assurance  on  our  post-war  policy; 
If  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  world  organiza- 
tion could  be  aet  up  now  throtigh  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States,  doubts  and  mis- 
givings could  be  allayed. 

The  Ball  resolution  would  give  weight  to 
the  democratic  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  It  would  provide  the  basic  foreign 
policy  we  now  lack. 

The  United  States,  long  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  cannot  agree  finally  to 
any  treaty  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  the  Senate 
which  will  finally  decide  what  will  be  tlie 
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foreign  policy  of  our  country  when  the   war 
ends. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  President  Wilsons 
hopes  for  a  post-war  world  that  would  bring 
an  end  to  war  were  scuttled  by  a  partisan 
Senate.  We  do  not  want  that  to  happen 
ftgain. 

■'We  are  confident  today  of  winning  the 
war."  Senator  Ball  said  recently.  "We  do 
not  have  the  same  confidence  that  the  United 
Nations  will  win  the  peace.  There  is  uncer- 
tainty and  que.stlnning  here  as  to  the  po.st-war 
policies  of  Rii  Tia  and  China  and  Oreat 
Britain.  And.  if  we  can  believe  the  reports 
in  our  press,  there  Is  uncertainty  and  ques- 
tioning In  the  povi-rnmcnts  of  our  allies  as 
to  what  United  States  post-war  foreign  policy 
Will  be. 

•'A  part  of  that  uncertainty  .stems  directly 
from  the  fact  that  no  one  knows  yet  what 
will  be  the  attitude  of  the  United  Stales 
Senate,  whose  consent  is  essential  under  the 
Constitution.  And  that  is  a  question  on 
which  only  the  S.-nate  lts«^lf  can  speak. 

"We  believe  the  United  States  would  pre- 
fer, as  its  post-war  policy,  to  participate  in 
an  organization  of  nations,  dedicated  to  Jus- 
tice, democracy,  and  fair  treatment  for  all 
peoples.  a.s  the  most  effective  and  le;tst;  C(  stly 
method  of  achieving  security  for  ourselves. 

"The  only  way  to  find  out  whether  our 
allies  are  prepared  to  Join  us  In  that  collec- 
tive effort  Is  to  ask  them.  But  we  cannot 
propose  or  ask  effectively  until  the  Senate 
has  indicated  Us  position  " 

That  argument  Is  hard  to  refute.  At  least 
It  is  worthy  of  definite  action  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  But  unless  an  apathetic  public 
becomes  arou.scd  enough  to  write  their  Sena- 
tors—or the  members  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  there  is  danger  the  restilution 
may  He  there  unsung  until  it  Is  again  too  late, 
and  we  shall  have  lost  another  peace. 

Senator  Frederick  Van  Nuys,  of  Indiana. 
Is  a  member  of  that  committee.  Senator 
Tom  Connallt,  of  Texas,  is  chairman. 


In  the  Good  Old  American  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  before  me  the  words  of  a  patriotic 
song  written  by  Mr.  John  W.  Cleaton, 
attorney  at  law,  216  Evun.s  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C,  entitled  "In  the  Good 
Old  American  Way."  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.'ient  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record, 

There  bcin.e  no  bbjection,  the  song  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  AMERICAN  WAT 

(By  John  Cleaton) 
I 

From  the  battles  in  Virginia  through  Gettys- 
burg, P-A  , 

That's  all  since  been  settled  In  that  good  old- 
fashioned  way. 

With  love  of  home  and  country,  we  have  unity 
today 

In  that  good  old  American  way. 

Oh.  I  love  my  home  In  America. 

That  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
I  II  die  or  live  In  liberty. 

In  that  good  old  American  way. 


It's   the   land   of   boyhood   playgrounds,   our 

churches  and  our  schools. 
Where  lots  of  fla(;s  arc  waving  and  the  people 

they  do  rule 
It's  gdvernmcnt  by    the  governed,  and  that 

we.  tf)o,  approve. 
In  that  good  old  American  way. 

Ill 

America  Is  our  homeland,  our  birthplace,  and 
our  graves; 

That's  why  it's  dear  to  Yankees — in  any  num- 
ber of  ways. 

Being  true  blue  to  our  colors,  we'll  flght  for 
her  today. 

In  that  good  old  American  way. 


Draft  Board  Headaches 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or    ARI.'.ClNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THL   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1943 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  ''Draft  Board  Headaches  ' 
published  in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  of 
April  15.  1943.  The  draft  boards 
throughout  the  United  States  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  their  hard  work 
and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they 
have  handled  a  very  diflBcult  job. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DRAFT   BOARD    HEADACHES 

The  headaches  of  the  officials  serving  on 
local  draft  boards  are  increasing  instead  uf 
decreasing  as  the  confusion  of  directives  and 
regulations  continues.  Faced  with  definite 
quotas  and  a  knowledge  ot  hew  tho.-ie  quotas 
are  goinj.  to  fit  definite  areas,  the  local  draft 
boards  are  compelled,  in  many  m.^tance.-^,  to 
make  decisions  on  the  facts  in  hand  and 
without  the  full  benefit  of  Washington's 
benediction.  The  rea.son  for  this  Is  that  new 
regu'atlons  arrive  constantly,  many  of  them 
cont'ad:ctory  ir   terms 

The  attitude  of  the  local  draft  boards  to- 
war''  the  .sitUMtion  was  well  exprrs.sed  in  the 
statement  of  Monte  Man.snckl,  of  Draft  Board 
No.  2,  wheTi  he  said: 

"If  the  war  lasts  long  enough  we  may  have 
to  draft  nuirrkd  men  malnt;iliiing  a  family 
relationship,  bot  rest  assured  that  we  will 
take  the  young    UT-.m.iirlod  men  flr.st. 

••Few  young  men  In  defense  industries  can 
be  considered  key  men.  and  unie.ss  It  Is 
proven  to  uf  that  they  are  absolutely  es;-en- 
tlal  to  the  war  effcTt,  and  cannot  be  replaced. 
we  shall   draft   them   when    the   tlni"  crimes  '• 

ThL=i  statement  makis  sen.-'e  The  term 
"cs.sentla!,"  as  It  applies  to  Industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural work,  can  be  best  interpreted  by 
the  draft  board  on  the  spot,  making  the  deci- 
sion on  tlie  Indivicluai  case.  These  boards 
have  the  facts  before  them  They  are  made 
up  of  men  who  are  working  hard  to  do  a 
dimcult,  unpopular  Job  well  and  will  base 
their  decisions  on  the  facts  as  presented  in 
the  huge  majority  of  ca.se3. 

It  would  be  far  better  if  these  boards  were 
permitted  to  exercise  a  great  amount  of  au- 
thority in  making  such  decisions  instead  of 
being  hobbled  with  con.-^tantly  changing  di- 
rectives wfisch  hamper  rather  than  assist  in 
the  task  of  supplying  the  Nation's  need. 


No  sensible  citizen  questions  the  fact  that 
the  military  forces  of  the  Nation  must  be 
raised  to  whatever  size  competent  military 
leaders  decide  Is  needed.  Their  task  Is  to 
plan  and  prepare  for  the  ultimate  victory. 
No  one,  without  knowing  In  detail  the  need, 
can  Judge  the  number  nece.'^.'^ary  for  the 
proper  completion  of  this  t.isk  Behind  the 
lines  industry  and  agriculture  must  he  main- 
tained All  these  things  arc  obvious.  But 
these  obvious  needs  cannot  be  fulfilled  effi- 
ciently unless  the  confusion  of  regulations 
and  directives  now  being  aimed  at  tlie  draft 
boards  nil  over  the  country  arc  clarified 

In  the  meant. me  the  local  boards  are  forced 
to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  comni'in  sense. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  sucli  proce- 
dure will   result  in   few  injustices. 


Suppression  of  Liquor  and  Vice  Around 
Military  Camps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  the  Tampa  iFia.) 
Ministfrs'  Association  relating  to  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  armed  forces  from 
the  liquor  and  vice  traffics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tampa  Ministe::s'  AssocwnoN. 

Tampa.  Fla  .  March  8,  1043. 
Hon    R    R.  Reynolds. 

Chatnnan.   Senate   Military   Affa'.T<;  Cam- 
mUtre.  Senate  Ofjice  Building,   Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 
Dear    Senator   Reynolds     We   are    writing 
you.  not  personally  but  officially,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 

The  union  service  a.»-sembled  at  Hyde  Park 
MeihodL^it  Church  in  Tampa.  F'.a  .  on  March 
7,  19-43,  voted  to  request  the  pastors  present 
to  write  to  you  stating  that  the  conpregation 
desires  C<Migress  to  pa.ss  protective  legislation 
for  our  armed  forces  from  liquor  and  vice 
traffics  similar  to  that  enacted  by  Congress 
In  1917 

Tlie  congregation  requested  that  this 
action  be  rend  on  the  floor  (if  the  SiMiate 
and  be  Incorporated  In  the  Concre.s;-,ional 
Reco.id. 

Respectfully    yours. 

Tampa  Mini.stfrs'  Association. 
By  Harrt  H   Waller   Pr<  <;iderir. 
Frank  T   ANDmsoN.  Secretary. 


Leadership  of  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

op   PENNSYI  VANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

I       Mr.   GUFFEY.     Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
i   unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Roosevelt  Does  It  Again;  Con- 
gress Should  Try  If  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  April  21,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

BOOSCVKLT  DOES  IT  ACAIH;  CONCSES8  SHOTHJ) 
T»T  IT 

Once  again  President  Roosevelt  has  elec- 
trified the  country  with  the  daring  of  his 
wartime  leadership 

As  In  the  Inspection  trip  through  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  the  Pacinc  coaBt  last  Septem- 
ber and  in  his  epoch-making  flight  to  the  co-  - 
ference  at  Casablanca  In  January,  the  Presi- 
dent again  has  inspired  the  home  front  and 
the  men  who  flght. 

His  Jtist-revealea  trip  through  training 
campa  in  the  Southeast,  and  on  to  Mexico, 
fulfills  the  promise  he  made  last  September 
In  the  lace  ol  criticism— to  vlBlt  other  parts 
of  the  country  In  the  spring. 

At  Parrls  Island  the  President  saw  In  the 
training  given  the  Marines  the  reason  so 
many  dead  Japs  were  left  in  the  Solomons 
At  Camp  Forrest.  Tenn  .  when  he  saw  the 
training  given  the  Eightieth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion he  learned  why — as  General  Eisenhower 
reported  last  week— we  captured  4.680  Axis 
prisoners  In  Tunisia  In  the  period  since  March  1 
16  while  only  859  of  our  men  were  missing. 

At  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  he  saw  the  Army's 
newest  branch,  the  WAAC— a  visit  so  Informal 
that  many  of  the  auxiliaries  ran  out  with 
their  hair  In  curlers. 

And  aU  of  U£  held  our  breath  as  we  read 
how  the  Chief  Executive  watched  war  maneu- 
vers only  100  feet  from  the  danger  zone  where 
machine  guns  and  81-mllllmeter  howitzers 
were  hurling  live  ammunition. 

All  of  us  are  proud,  too.  to  hear  the  first- 
hand report  from  our  President  that  our  men 
are  fit  and  raring  to  go  ready  to  start  fighting 
the  minute  they  set  foot  on  European  soil  to 
open  the  second  front  we  know  Is  coming. 

That  announcement  was  an  appropriate 
present  for  Hitler  on  his  birthday. 

The  President  found — as  he  did  last  Sep- 
tember—that Washington  Is  lagging  behind 
the  res*  of  the  country  In  war  spirit 

The  people  throughout  the  country,  he  re- 
pcited.  had  a  better  sense  ol  proportion  and 
perspective  In  his  whole  trip,  he  said,  he 
dldnt  find  a  single  bloc. 

And  in  response  to  a  question,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  thought  similar  Inspection  trips 
for  others  would  be  a  good  Idea. 

Last  week  the  Record  suggested  taking  a 
group  of  Pennsylvania's  dirt  farmers  to  Wash- 
ington to  show  the  farm  bloc  what  the  prob- 
lems  of  real  farmerr  were.  The  President's 
suggestion  Is  much  better 

The  farm  bloc  should  take  a  trip  around 
the  country  and  consult  the  men  in  the  fields 
Instead  of  lobby.sts  In  the  Carlton  H^tel. 

The  sliver  bloc.  too.  blocking  full  use  of 
our  silver  in  war.  should  take  a  trip  around 
the  country. 

And  the  antilarm  blcx>— the  Representa- 
tives who  by  a  voice  vote  yesterday  under- 
mined a  large  part  of  the  administration's 
food  program  by  blocking  incentive  pay- 
ments, killing  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  discontinuing  the  crop  Insur- 
ance program. 

All  ol  them  would  learn  about  the  Ameri- 
can bloc,  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  put  the  war  ahead  of  all  else. 

What  the  President  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  Mexico  last  night  we  don't 
know  as  thU  Is  being  written.  We  will  dU- 
cuss  It  in  a  later  editorial. 

But  we  know  we  all  are  cheered  by  our 
Pre.'idenfs  trip  and  by  the  lessons  he  drew 
from  personal  conUct  with  the  people.  Now 
we'll  have  to  measure  up  to  them. 


Pott- War  Opportnnities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or  asizoMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  22,  1943 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Kilgore]  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Post  War  Opportunities,"  written 
by  Charles  Allen  Thomas,  and  published 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
19    1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Widk  Horizon 

postwas  oppobtttnities 
(By  Dr.  Charles  Allen  Thomas) 
The  list  ol  chemistry's  contributions  to  the 
war  effort  la  long,  but  In  any  recital  you 
would  note  the  constantly  recurring  theme 
of  the  contributions  ol  chemistry  to  the 
Individual — his  weapons,  bis  lood,  his  cloth- 
ing, and  his  shelter.  But  what  about  his 
morale?  During  the  long,  trying  experiences 
through  which  our  fighting  men  are  passing, 
what  do  they  think  about?  What  are  they 
locjklng  forward  to? 

The  answer  la  well  known.  They  are  look- 
ing foiward  to  a  home,  a  famUy.  and  a  Job 
by  which  they  can  earn  an  honest  living  Let 
us  think  lor  a  moment  about  the  return  of 
cur  boys  who  are  now  in  north  Africa  or 
Guadalcanal,  and  who  have  undergone  the 
rigors  and  horrors  of  this  war. 

They  will  not  be  concerned  about  balancing 
the  Budget  or  about  the  total  amount  of  the 
war  debt;  they  wUl  not  care  whether  the 
Democrats  or  Republicans  are  In  power;  or 
whether  this  country  has  undergone  a  deep 
social  or  political  change — the  theme  which 
you  hear  now  Intoned  over  the  radio  so  fre- 
quently. 

How  tolerant  are  they  going  to  be  ol  ex- 
planation-, instead  ol  oBers  when  they  aak 
for  a  Job?  What  wUl  their  answer  be  when 
the;,  are  tOid  that  industry  has  been  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  building  ol  tanks  or 
the  production  ol  war  chemicals,  and  that 
Jobs  w  "1  be  forthcoming  only  alter  Indiistry 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  retool  lor  peace- 
time activities  or  an  opportunity  to  aevelop 
new  Industries  in  which  they  can  be  em- 
ployed? 

They  will  want,  and  have  a  right  to  expect, 
a  Job  right  then  and  there.  Having  escaped 
the  death  of  a  hero  on  the  battlefield,  they 
do  not  want  to  return  to  the  agonizing  tor- 
ture ol  ummploymcnt  This  prospect  Is  defi- 
nitely not  a  morale  builder,  and  we  must  not 
allow  such  misty  specters  to  cloud  the  vision 
of  our  fighting  men 

The  winning  ol  the  war  is  our  first  Job. 
but  our  responsibility  does  not  end  there. 
Post-war  planning  ia  being  given  serious  con- 
sideration It.  high  places  Various  econo- 
mists, theorists,  and  political  ^ientlsts  are 
tL  inking  and  talking  and  writing  on  the  best 
method  ol  conducting  post-war  affairs.  But. 
regardless  ol  all  this  talk,  regardless  ol  the 
political  or  social  complexion  ol  the  post  ar 
I  world,  it  is  stUl  up  to  the  chemist,  the  physi- 
I  cist,  and  the  engineer  to  supply  the  new 
i  things  which  will  create  new  Jobs  lor  the 
returning  men. 

Expansion    within    the   chemical    Industry 
depends  prlmarUy  upon  research,  and  it  often 


takes  years  lor  a  laboratory  conception  to 
graduate  Into  a  large  plant  reality.  There- 
lore.  11  we  are  to  have  new  products  and 
processes  ready  at  the  end  ol  hostilities,  re- 
search and  development  should  be  initiated 
now.  I  believe  that  most  ol  us  at  borne  are 
restleea.  and  have  had  periods  ol  soul  search- 
ing In  trying  to  ascertain  whether  we  have 
done,  and  are  doing.  o\u  lull  share. 

Many  ol  the  problems  upon  which  we  are 
working  may  seem  rather  lar -removed  Irom 
the  war  effort,  but  may  I  suggest  that.  In 
adjusting  your  work  to  the  maximum  ol  pa- 
triotism, you  bear  in  mind  the  dual  role  of 
the  chemist  and  the  cr\emical  industry  in 
this  emergency.  Just  aJs  we  are  striving  to 
equip  our  fighting  forces  with  the  tools  that 
they  need  for  succes^sful  participation  In  to- 
day's highly  Intricfite  warfare,  so  must  we 
strive  to  guarantee  to  these  men  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ideals  for  which  they  are  fighting. 

A  small  number  of  technical  men  may 
bring  about  the  employment  of  thousands  of 
people.  Five  thousand  research  workers  may 
create  Jobs  for  millions.  I  like  to  look  on  the 
research  worker  as  a  catalyst  In  the  hetero- 
geneous reactions  of  society.  Is  it  wise  to 
put  all  of  our  catalysts  In  uniform  so  to 
speak?  Five  thousand  scientists,  or  poten- 
tial scientists,  under  arms  can  do  no  more 
than  5.000  other  men — a  very  small  group, 
as  our  armed  forces  go  today — but  5,0C0 
scientists,  If  working  on  new  developments, 
may  create  Jobs  for  millions  of  returning 
soldiers. 

In  all  truth,  you  are  the  vanguards  who  will 
go  ahead  of  the  returning  Army  to  lead  the 
way.  a  battalion  ol  men  by  prolesslon 
equipped  to  meet  your  greatest  challenge — to 
see  that  our  men  coming  home  will  not  And 
a   barren  and   frustrated   economy. 


The  Black  Dragon  Society  Sturing  Race 
Trouble  in  Wathinfton 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

Of  MIWBIHSIFPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute and  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  to  stop  the  Communists 
in  this  city  of  Washington  we  are  going 
to  have  a  race  riot  here  which  is  likely 
to  disrupt  this  Nation. 

Today,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
Negroes  are  picketing  white  restaurants 
in  an  endeavor  to  force  them  to  serve 
Negroes  In  the  restaurants.  They  say 
that  they  are  going  to  try  to  force  every 
restaurant  in  Washington  to  do  this. 
The  other  day  they  forced  one  on  U  Street 
to  ojjen  its  doors  to  the  Negroes,  which, 
of  course,  closed  it  to  the  whites.  They 
went  elsewhere.  Let  me  read  what  they 
are  alleged  to  have  said: 

We  promised  hUn  that  we  would  take  up 
the  same  procedure  against  any  other  res- 
taurant in  the  neighborhood  to  wlUdi  hU 
white  customers  might  go. 

In  Other  words,  if  these  white  people 
go  to  any  other  restaurant,  then  tbeso 
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Communists  behind  these  Neprocs  will 
agitate  them  into  picketing  those  res- 
taurants. I  have  warned  you  time  and 
time  afiain,  and  so  has  the  F.  B.  I.,  that 
the  Black  Dragon  Society  of  Japan  is 
organized  among  certain  elements  of  the 
Negroes  In  this  coun.ry  and  along  with 
the  Communists  they  are  stirring  up  all 
the  race  trouble  they  can. 

Nothing  could  be  more  hurtful  to  this 
country  or  more  disastrous  to  tlie  Roose- 
velt administration  than  a  race  riot  in 
Washington  at  this  time. 


Money — The  Most  Important  Issue 
Before  the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  sixth  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech  op  money. 

In  the  debate  recorded  in  this  part  of 
the  speech  we  come  to  the  i.ssue  that 
caused  much  di.scussion  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  monetary  system  after  the 
resumption  of  specie  payment  sub.se- 
quent  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  when 
Prance  maintained  15'2  to  1  ratio  to  our 
ratio  was  16  to  1.  A  disparity  that  op- 
erated to  drain  the  silver  from  this  coun- 
try to  Europe. 

This  monetary  situation  permitted  the 
money  brokers  to  make  a  profit  of  3  cents 
on  each  American  dollar  they  exported 
from  this  country  to  France  and  was  used 
for  one  of  the  excuses  for  the  demonitiza- 
tion  of  silver. 

The  sixth  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

Mr  Gray  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  do 
I  understand  his  proposition  to  be  that  the 
declaration  of  the  Government  that  both 
coins  shall  be  full  legal  tender  Is  all  that  In 
his  opinion  l.s  neres.sary  to  m.Tlntaln  that  par- 
ity which  he  talks  so  much  about? 

Mr   CocKRELL.  I  think  it  is 

Mr.  Crat.  Hew  dees  he  account  for  the 
fact — for  I  would  really  like  to  know — that  at 
the  time  of  the  demonetization  of  sliver  In 
1873  ycu  could  not  e.xchange  at  a  parity  five 
gold  dollars  for  five  silver  dollars  when  they 
were  both  full  legal  tender? 

Mr   Cix:krell,  There  was  none  coined. 

Mr  Cray.  There  was  an  absolute  premium 
of  ab  Jilt  3  percent. 

Mr  CocKnELL.  There  was  a  premium  on  sil- 
ver over  the  gold.  If  you  have  a  silver  dollar, 
and  the  silver  In  that  dollar  In  some  other 
place  Is  worth  3  cents  more  than  the  gold 
dollar,  and  you  have  a  neli^hbor  who  Is  so 
obliging  as  to  want  to  make  3  cents  out  of  you 
and  Is  going  to  such  other  place  and  pro- 
poses to  give  you  a  g>.  Id  dollar.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  would  refu.=e  It  to  him  The  metals 
In  th?  sliver  and  gold  dollars  were  above  the 
cohilng  value  I  admit  that  up  to  100  cents 
the  sliver  dollar  cniild  not  pay  any  debt  In  the 
United  States  b«?tter  than  the  legal-tender 
dollar 

Mr.  Grat  The  Senator  and  1  agree  precisely 
as  to  the  fact,  and  the  cauw  uf  that  fact.  It 


seems  to  me.  would  settle  the  question  I 
a^ked. 

Mr.  CocKRiLL.  Not  at  all;  It  does  not  settle 
it.  The  value  was  not  as  money.  The  value 
by  the  Government  remained  unchangeable. 
The  metal  in  the  coin  may  be  far  mure  valu- 
able before  coinage  than  Its  money  value  after 
being  coined  Into  money,  and  the  silver  metal 
of  412',,  grains  Is  worth  103  cents,  while 
when  col-^ed  It  Is  as  lawful  money  worth  only 
100  cents. 

Mr  Gray.  I  a>k  the  Senator,  If  It  does 
not  disturb  him,  whether  the  same  reason- 
ing would  not  apply  to  the  greenback  as  It 
was  In  1865  and  the  gold  and  silve."  dollars 
when  they  were  both  legal  tender  and  full 
legal  tender. 

Mr.  CfKHRELL.  The  gold  dollar  paid  no 
more  than  the  silver,  the  silver  dollar  no 
more  than  the  gold,  and  the  greenback  as 
much  as  either  one  of  them  In  legal  tei.der. 
When  you  Intervene  between  Individuals 
and  the  payment  of  dobts  then  your  gold 
would  buy  more  because  then  we  hud  no  spe- 
cie resumption.  We  were  not  on  a  metallic 
basis  at  all.  Today  your  sliver  dollar  Is 
worth  Just  as  much  as  your  gold  dollar.  You 
cannot  make  any  distinction   between  them. 

Mr  Gray  Tlien  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
and  the  reasoning  would  apply  of  courbe  If 
you  made  a  dollar  out  of  412  graln.s  of  coppor. 

Mr  CocKRELL.  Mr  President.  I  w;\fi  crit- 
icizing the  con.'^t ruction  placed  upon  the 
law  of  July  14.  1890.  When  It  Is  said  that  It 
compelled  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
redeem  in  gold,  I  say  when  the  whole  of  It 
Is  taken  together  with  tho  last  claus?,  which 
says  that  the  Secretary  shall  coin  of  the  bul- 
lion purchased  by  the  notes  Isiiued  under 
this  act  a  sufficient  amount  to  redeem  the 
Tre;tsury  notes.  It  means  wtiat  It  says,  that 
the  Secretary  has  a  perfect  right  under  that 
provision  to  coin  every  solitary  dollar  of  the 
sliver  bullion  which  is  now  In  the  Treasury, 
and  ho  ha.s  the  right  whenever  one  of  tliese 
Treasury  notes  is  presented  for  redemption  to 
pay  it  in  a  coin  dollar,  and  In  my  Judgment 
he  ought  to  do  It.  It  would  not  destroy  the 
parity  between  the  coined  silver  dollar  and 
the  gold  dollar,  but  would  establl.sh  and 
maintain  that  parity.  As  It  Is,  preference  Is 
given  to  gold  and  silver  Is  made  Inferior. 
Silver  Is  not  held  up  side  by  side  with  gold, 
and  silver  ought  to  be  paid  in  redemption  of 
those  notes. 

Mr  Mcpherson  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me.  in  considering  the  Instructions  found  In 
the  law  of  1890,  does  he  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  right  to  do  and  the  power  to  do? 

Mr  CocKREi-L  Mr  President.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  great  difference  t>etween 
them.  I  would  construe  the  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  .silver  and  not  for  the 
purpo.se  of  degradini;  it.  I  would  make  silver 
as  respectable  as  gold,  and  whenever  a  man 
came  and  demanded  gold  I  would  make  him 
take  some  silver,  and  I  would  show  him  that 
In  my  estimation  silver  was  the  equal  of 
gold.  That  Is  done  In  France;  we  have  the 
right  to  do  It  here;  hut  we  are  the  only  na- 
tion In  the  world,  so  far  a.s  I  know,  that 
bows  the  knee  to  every  foreigner  or  anybody 
else  who  wants  gold. 

Mr.  McPherson  Rather  than  degrade  sli- 
ver, as  the  Senator  states  It,  he  would  allow 
the  parity  to  take  care  of  Itself  and  sliver  to 
travel  alone.     That  Is  the  Idea 

Mr.  CocKREi.L  The  Senator  can  have  hia 
own  Idea  of  It.  Every  sliver  dollar  now  In 
circulation  and  every  sliver  dollar  to  be 
coined  under  existing  law  Is  absolute  money, 
and  I  .say  that  Is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
redemption  of  any  outstanding  obligation 
of  the  Government  except  the  gold  certif- 
icates. There  Is  not  a  bond  of  the  Govern- 
ment today  which  cannot  be  paid  honestly. 
Jiistly,  and  equitably  In  standard  silver  dol- 
lars- not  one 

The  very  object  that  these  foreign  bankers 
and  brokers  and  money  loaners  have  had  in 


coming  to  the  Trecsury  under  Secretary  Fos- 
ter and  demanding  of  him  the  redemption 
of  the  Treasury  notes  In  gold,  was  to  de- 
grade and  debase  sliver  and  establish  the 
single  gold  standard  practically  In  this  coun- 
try In  my  humble  Judgment,  when  the 
late  Secretary  Foster  yielded  to  the  Impor- 
tunate demands  of  the  gold  ring  and  the  gold 
brokers  of  New  Ycrk  for  the  redemption  of 
United  States  Treasury  notes  in  m  Id.  he 
failed  In  administering  and  exccutinK  that 
law  fairly  and  Justly;  established  unwuse 
and  unjust  precedent,  and  gave  Into  the 
hands  of  the  gold  brokers  and  biilUon  sp»  cu- 
lators  unjust  and  danf.erous  privileges  and 
powers.  It  gave  them  the  weapons  and  the 
pretexts  for  demanding  the  Lssuc  of  gold 
bonds  and  the  rep  al  of  the  Sherman  law- 
Had  he  executed  the  law  in  a  friendly  spirit 
and  rolneci  the  bullion  and  redeemed  the 
Treasury  notes  issued  in  Us  purchase  In  the 
standard  silver  dollar,  not  a  dollar  of  gold 
Would  have  left  this  country  more  than  did 
leave  It.  and  the  people  of  the  country  would 
have  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  Joy  to  t(  e 
the  standard  silver  dollar  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  the  full  equal  of  the  gold  dollar  In  legal 
tender  and  dcbt-paylug  power,  so  recognized 
and  proclaimed  by  the  Government  and  by 
the  new  incoming  Democratic  administra- 
tion. The  precedent  he  established  should 
have  heen  held  up  "not  as  a  pattern  to  emu- 
late, but  as  ai  example  to  deter."  and  should 
never  have  been  followed.  I  think  that  very 
fact  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  scare 
and  V  lih  the  panicky  fears  which  have  been 
engendered  In  the  minds  of  doctrinaires. 

Mr.  McPherson  Will  the  iSenator  permit 
me  a  moment  right  on  that  point,  for  I  know 
he  is  exceedingly  good  naturcd  always? 
Mr  Cockrell.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr  McPherson  I  know  the  Senator  meai..«! 
to  get  at  the  exact  facts  of  this  case.  I  want 
to  ask  the  Senator,  suppo.se  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  acted  upon  the  proposition 
Just  now  made  by  the  Senator  and  had  not 
redeemed  the  Treasury  notes,  as  he  did  re- 
deer-  them,  in  gold,  but  had  made  those 
notes  or  obligations  payable  In  silver,  what 
would  have  t)een  the  result  upon  the  panicky 
condition  of  the  country?  It  was  feared  that 
the  Secretary  was  going  to  do  that  very  thing. 
and  he  came  very  near  doing  It  because  of 
the  want  of  free  gold  to  do  otherwise  What 
would  have  been  the  efTect.  as  I  said  upon 
the  panicky  condition  of  the  country  to  know 
that  we  had  gone  upon  a  silver  bat-.ls? 

Mr  CocKRETL  My  Judgment  is  that  we 
should  have  had  no  panic.  My  Judgment  is 
that  then  there  would  have  been  no  rea.son 
for  manufacturing  the  scare  which  holds  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  We 
should  have  had  none  of  It  That  added  to 
the  intensity  of  the  panic.  Why?  I  am  not 
quoting  dates,  and  I  am  not  In  the  habit  of 
referring  to  the  n^-w^papers  for  authority, 
but  It  has  been  quoted  time  and  again,  and 
I  believe  It  has  been  quoted  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate, first,  that  the  Secretary  had  Intimated 
that  he  was  going  to  redeem  these  Trea-ury 
notes  In  silver  dollars  and  It  did  not  produce 
any  panic.  Afterward  the  President  Issued 
his  pronunclamento.  in  which  it  was  stated 
again  -I  do  not  know  whether  the  President 
said  It  or  not.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
statement,  for  I  am  not  rep>jrted.  apparently 
by  authority  from  the  White  Hou.se.  that  the 
President  had  stated  that  all  the  oblicialons 
of  the  Government  should  be  redeemed  in 
gold. 

Up  to  that  time  the  only  paper  currency 
In  the  United  States  redeemable  In  gold  or 
silver  were  the  Un  ted  Slates  legal -tender 
notes,  the  greenbacks  They  were  expressly 
redeemable  in  gold  or  In  silver  Then  the 
greenbacks  stood  uprm  the  silver  coinage 
and  upon  the  gold  coinage  That  was  their 
metallic  base  It  gave  a  wide  and  substan- 
tial base  sufRcient  to  have  held  a  »uper- 
•tructure  of  a  billion  dollars. 


Mr.  McPKKaaoif  rose. 

Mr.  CocKRjxx  I  hope  the  Senator  wlU  wait 
A  moment  and  let  me  answer  his  question. 
He  thinks  he  knows  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
but  I  am  not  going  to  stop  untU  I  answer 
bis  question 

Mr.  McPhkxsoiv    Very  well. 

Mr  COCKRELL  There  waa  the  baae.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-six  million  dollars  In 
greenbacks  were  outstanding  and  over  aiC-O.- 
000,000  of  United  Slates  Treasury  notes  issued 
for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  under,  a 
law  which  certainly,  beyond  any  question, 
gave  the  Secretary  the  right  to  redeem  in 
silver.  The  President  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  all  these  obligations  should  be 
redeemed  In  gold  The  silver  coin  was 
knocked  from  under  the  flnanclal  body,  and 
It  began  to  totter  and  sway  here  and  there, 
because.  Instead  of  »346.000,000  in  green- 
backs resting  Upon  the  sliver  and  the  gc'd. 
It  had  the  whole  amount  resting  upon  the 
gold,  with  the  addition  of  $350,000,000  of 
silver  coin  certificaU's  and  $150000000  of 
United  States  Treasury  notes.  The  bankers 
of  Europe  saw  It.  the  financiers  of  this  coun- 
uy  saw  It,  and  they  said  this  mass  all  thrown 
upon  the  one  gold  base  cannot  be  supported 
by  that  one  golden  leg.  and  all  the  other 
props  and  foundations  have  been  ruthlessly 
torn  away  from  under  the  fabric  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  President 

What  occurred'  Foreign  bankers  refused 
to  continue  their  advances  to  make  invest- 
ments. They  said.  "You  cannot  hold  up 
that  great  fabric  on  this  one  gold  leg  of 
»100,000,C00  "  Hence  came  the  demand  for 
bonds,  then  came  down  the  representatUes 
of  the  foreign  bankers,  and  they  had  the 
audacity  to  demand  of  Secretary  Carlisle  as 
I  read  In  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ilentv  cky.  Mr.  Blackburn,  the 
issue  of  $160,000,000  of  gold  bonds  to  add 
to  the  strength  ot  this  one  golden  leg,  trying 
to  support  this  mass  which  was  making  It 
wave  here  and  Uiere  like  a  broken  rerd 

Here  was  the  pretext  Then  they  said. 
"Now  Is  the  golden  opportunity:  we  will  force 
the  United  States  to  come  to  a  single  gold 
standard  and  to  continue  to  redeem  all  Its 
obligations,  silver  dollars  and  all.  In  gold  coin; 
we  will  force  them  to  Issue  bonds  to  get  the 
gold;  we  shaU  have  the  selling  of  those  txjnds. 
with  the  Interest,  commissions,  and  broker- 
age, and  we  shall  have  that  much  ol  a  safe 
fund  In  which  to  Invest  the  money  that  we 
secure  through  our  banking  operations."  No, 
no,  Mr.  President.  There  It  was  they  com- 
menced squeezing.  The  New  York  bankers 
Joined  them.  I  do  not  mean  all  the  bankers, 
but  the  leading  ones  there,  who  are  interested 
In  foreign  exchanges,  the  Heldclbachs,  the 
Ickelhelmers.  and  other  foreigners  here  who 
are  speculating  off  the  world's  exchangts 
They  had  a  right  to  dc  that:  but  they  had 
no  right  to  come  and  ask  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  grandest  nation  on 
earth,  to  bow  to  their  Infamous  and  Imperious 
demands. 

They  then  commenced  the  squeezing  pro- 
cess, and  they  kept  on  extending  it.  They  in- 
tended to  extend  It  only  far  enough  to  scare 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  rest  of 
us  This  is  Just  what  they  wanted  to  do. 
Then  they  commenced  the  process  of  sending 
to  every  organized  community  wherever  they 
had  the  name  of  a  man,  or  a  registry,  or  a  city 
directory,  or  a  country  directory,  circulars 
telling  them  to  telegraph  the  President  to  call 
Congresa  together  to  repeal  the  Sherman  law. 
or  the  country  Is  gclng  to  hade*.  They  sent 
telegraphic  messages  by  the  cartload  and  Con- 
gress has   been   convened:    and  here  we  are 

I  laughter  I.  and  there  Is  not  yet  uncondi- 
tional repeal  at  the  demand  and  behest  of  the 
foreign  gold  rings  and  syndicates. 

This  Is  the  best  time  this  country  has  ever 
bad  to  establlsb  •  permanent  flnanclal  sys- 
t4nn.  We  have  no  election  coming  on  tbJs 
lau,  w«  taave  all  an  abundance  ot  leisure  on 


our  bands,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
better  Informed  upon  the  financial  question 
today  than  the  Senate  ever  has  been  or  will 
be  again.  Now  Is  the  accepted  time;  now  Is 
the  day  of  salvation.  {Laughter  |  We  bad 
for  years  a  monetary  financial  system  Inde- 
pendent of  tbe  systems  of  any  nation,  kindred, 
or  tongue  upon  tbe  earth.  Leas  than  4,000.- 
000  strong  in  1776.  we  proclaimed  ourselves 
entitled  to  t>c  a  free  and  Independent  Nation, 
and  for  8  long  years  we  reelbted  the  power  of 
the  mlstrcfis  of  the  seas,  old  England,  estab- 
lished our  Independence  politically,  socially, 
civilly,  and  In  every  other  way.  and  entered  j 
upon  a  financial  system  without  having  once  | 
conferred  with  England.  I 

We  paid  no  more  attention  to  old  England  [ 
when  we  established  our  financial  system 
than  we  did  to  tbe  Hottentots.  As  an  inde-  | 
pendent  Nation,  endowed  with  all  the  attri-  j 
butes  of  sovereignty,  we  proclaimed  to  the 
world  our  system  without  calling  on  them. 
Great  Britain  undertook  to  thrash  us  and 
make  us  yield  to  the  Imperious  demands  of 
her  empire  that  "once  a  subject  cf  Great 
Britain,  always  a  subject";  that  when  one  of 
her  citizens  came  to  the  United  States  and 
became  panoplied  with  the  rights  and  au- 
thority of  American  citizenship,  she  still  had 
a  right  to  take  him  upon  the  high  seas  and 
Impress  him  back  Into  her  service.  It  was 
under  a  Democratic  administration  that  this 
infamous  demand  was  resisted.  The  War  of 
1812  14  followed.  We  w.re  duly  in  our  teens. 
In  our  minority,  comparatively  with  other 
nations,  but  we  whipped  old  England  and 
drove  back  the  old  Hon  to  his  Island  lair,  and 
we  have  made  htm  stay  there,  closely  con- 
fined, ever  since.  (Applause  In  the  galleries  ] 
The  Vice  President  rapped  with  his  gavel. 
Mr.  CocKTT.r.  We  have  no  favor  to  ask  of 
any  nation  when  It  comes  to  establishing  our 
financial  system.  They  do  not  ask  any  favors 
of  us.  Think  of  the  miserable  position  in 
which  we  are  placed.  Mexico  established  her 
financial  system  and  never  sent  any  monetary 
commissioners  to  confei  with  us.  Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  what  not. 
all  over  the  world,  all  of  these  countries 
established  their  flnanclal  systems,  and  we 
have  never  been  honored  with  a  monetary 
delegation  from  any  nation  on  earth  sent  at 
Its  own  request;  and  yet  we  must  not  move 
a  peg;  we  must  stand  still  and  wait  for  an 
international  agreement.  1  am  tired  of  it; 
I  am  sick  of  It.  I  want  to  see  the  Senate  rise 
to  the  dignity  and  the  power  which  the  people 
In  their  sovereign  capacity  have  confided  to 
It  In  the  Constitution.  1  want  to  see  It  estab- 
lish a  monetary  policy  for  the  United  States 
and  maintain  It;  and  when  any  syndicates  or 
combinations  or  rings  come  here  and  under- 
take to  juggle  with  our  finances,  with  our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  try  to  Intimi- 
date him  and  drive  him  to  grant  their  re- 
quests, we  will  have  It  In  code  of  the  United 
States  that  they  are  to  be  shown  the  door 
with  the  tip  of  tbe  boot. 

Mr.  Vest.  Mr.  President,  If  my  colleague  Is 
not  Interrupted  too  much  I  should  like  to 
recur  to  the  point  In  regard  to  the  payment 
of  the  silver  certificates  In  gold.  I  did  not 
think  I  was  mistaken  about  the  construction 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  put  upwn  the 
power  conferred  upon  blm.  As  to  whether  he 
has  actually  paid  any  of  these  silver  certifi- 
cates, of  course.  I  make  no  Issue  of  fact,  and 
his  statement  will  be  conclusive,  but  that  a 
silver  certificate  must  b*  paid  In  gold,  if  de- 
mand Is  made  uf>on  him  by  the  holder.  Is 
imquesUona'jly  tbe  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  tbe  Secretary.  I  hold  In  my  hand 
a  letter  from  Mr  Carlisle,  published  some 
months  since  for  tbe  purpose  of  informing 
tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States  as  to  tbe 
policy  of  his  Department.  Referring  to  the 
Sherman  Act  be  uses  this  language: 

•By  tbe  terms  of  tbe  act  tbe  SecretAry  was 
required  to  pay  for  all  ailver  btilllon  purchased 


by  tbe  Issue  of  new  United  States  Treasury 
notes,  payable  In  coin,  and  It  provided  that 
upon  demand  of  the  holder  of  any  sticb  notes 
they  should  be  redeemed  In  gold  or  sliver 
coin,  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  Secretary,  "it 
being,'  in  the  language  of  the  act,  'the  estab- 
lished policy  of  tbe  United  States  to  main- 
tain tbe  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each 
other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such 
ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law.'  " 

Now.  says  tbe  Secretary 

Mr.  Tki.LER.  Fiom  what  does  tbe  Senator 
read? 

Mr.  Vest.  From  f  .icretary  Carlisle's  letter 
published  In  the  Wasliington  Poet. 
Mr,  Georgi.  What  Is  the  date? 
Mr.  Vest.  I  do  not  see  the  date. 
Mr.  TEU-m.  It  was  published  sometime  apo 
Mr.  Vest.  It  was  published  In  July,  some 
3  months  ago.      it  was  published  at  the  time 
this  so-called  panic  commenced,  before  this 
session  of  Congress  was  called. 

Now  I  come  to  the  material  part  of  It. 
"In  the  execution  of  this  declared  policy 
of  Congress  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  when  the  necessity  arises, 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  law  In  order  to  keep  the  Government 
In  a  condition  to  redeem  its  obligations  in 
such  coin  as  may  be  demanded,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  depreciation  of  either  as  compared 
with  the  other." 

That  does  not  apply  to  the  Treasurv  notes 
alone,  but  to  all  the  obUgatlons  ot  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  It  is  beyond  any  sort  of  qticE- 
tioh  whatever.  The  fact  lb  It  has  been  placed 
In  practical  operation,  and  this  admlnlEtra- 
tlon  has  declared,  both  through  Its  President 
and  Its  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  holders 
of  silver-coin  certificates  will  be  paid  In  gold 
If  they  demand  It.  If  that  Is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  this  langtiage.  then  the  Engllsb  lan- 
guage has  ceased  to  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Teller  Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
allow  me? 

Mr    Cockrell.  Certainly. 
Mr   Teller.  On  the  10th  day  of  March  1892 
the  Senate  i>a&Bed  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved.  That  th  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  hereby  directed  to  Inform  tbe  Senate 
what  amount  of  Treasury  qotes  has  been  Is- 
sued under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July 
14,  1890. 

"The  amount  of  silver  dollars  coined  under 
the  provisions  of  s^id  act. 

"The  amount  of  silver  bullion  now  In  the 
Treasury  purchased  under  the  provisions  of 
that  act. 

'Whether  the  sliver  dollars  coined  \mder 
the  provisions  of  that  act  were  available  for 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  or 
whether  they  are  held  for  the  redemption  of 
Treasury  notes. 

"Whether  silver  dollars  or  silver  certificates 
have  been  redeemed  or  exchange  for  gold,  and, 
if  such  redemption  jr  exchange  has  been 
made,  the  amount  thereof. 

"Whether  silver  dollars  and  silver  certifi- 
cates that  are  received  for  public  dues  are 
used  In  tbe  discharge  of  Government  obliga- 
tion: and.  If  so.  what  class  obligations  are 
discharged  with  silver  certificates  and  silver 
dollars." 

I  need  only  read  the  reply  of  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  redemption  of  tbe  silver  certificate, 
that  being  the  only  matter  In  discussion.  I 
quote  from  his  reply  of  the  22d  day  of  March 
1892,  tbe  following: 

"Respecting  redemption  or  exchanges  of 
silver  dollars  and  certificates,  I  have  to  state 
that  tbe  Department  has  not  redeemed  silver 
dollars  or  silver  certificates  In  gold  or  gold 
cerUflcates,  nor  has  It  exchanged  silver  dol- 
lars or  certificates  for  gold  or  gold  oertlfl- 
cates." 

That  seems  to  be  explicit  on  that  point. 
On  February  13.  1892.  I  received  from  th« 
Treasurer  of  tbe  United  SUtea,  Is  aiwvet  to 
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a  letter  which  I  had  addresced  *o  hlin,  the 
fcUowing : 

Treast'ry  or  THE  United  States. 

Washington,  February  13,   1802. 
Hon.  H    M   Teller. 

United  Statvf  Senate. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledRe  re- 
ceipt of  your  favor  of  the  12th  Instant.  In 
which  you  a^k  whether  silver  certificates  have 
been  redec nifd  In  gold  coin,  in  what  amount, 
and  on  what  authority.  I  have  to  state  In 
reply  thereto  that,  so  far  as  this  office  Is 
concerned,  it  has  never  been  done,  nor  have 
any  of  the  subireasiiry  offices  been  authorized 
to  do  so,  and  no  dej/artmenial  Instiuctiuiis 
have  been  Issued  to  that  effect. 
Respectfully  yours. 

E.  H   Nedekfr. 
Treasurer.  United  States. 


Production  of  Butter  and  Cheese 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEriENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1943 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
>^ish  to  call  tlie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  weekly  reports  as  to  but- 
ter and  cheese  production  in  the  United 
States.  The  foHowint:  oflRcial  informa- 
tion from  the  United  Stales  Department 
of  Agriculture  .shows  that  butter  pro- 
duction IS  beiii'-T  maintained  but  that 
chee.se  production  is  much  lower  than 
last  year: 

Changes  in   weekly  creamery-butter 
production 
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Production  of  creamery  butter  for  the  week 
ending  April  15  gained  2  percent  from  the 
preceding  week.  i:ccording  to  tl'.e  United 
State.s  Department  of  Agriculture  Compar.d 
with  the  corresponding  week  a  year  earlier 
output   was    1    pcrcont   greater. 

All  the  principal  geographic  areas  of  tl.e 
country  showed  increased  production  frcm 
the  previous  week.  Production  of  the  North 
Atlantic  was  3  percent  higher  ^'hile  the  South 
Atlantic  gained  9  percent.  In  the  East  North 
Central  output  increased  1  percent  due  to 
gains  in  the  production  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
IlllroU.  Which  more  than  offset  declines  in 
Michtsan  and  W.»cou»m.    Incrcii^ed  produc- 


tion In  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  and  Ne- 
braska caut-cd  a  2-pfrLent  Kaln  for  the  Wtf=t 
North  Central  area.  In  spite  of  unchangi  d 
output  in  S^Hith  Dakota  and  Kan.'^as  and  low- 
er output  in  North  Dakota  Sharp  gains  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  6-percent  rise  for  the  South  Central 
area.  In  the  Western  States  production 
gained  2  percent  and  was  generally  higher, 
except   in   California. 

Changes  from  tlie  corresponding  week  a 
year  earlier  ratiged  Irr.m  a  decline  of  lb  per- 
cent In  the  Nortii  Atlantic  to  a  gain  of  11 
percent  in  tlie  South  Atlantic.  Production 
of  the  East  North  C'.-ntral  was  8  percent  high- 
er due  to  gains  in  all  the  States  except  In- 
diana. The  West  North  Central  rcpoited  a  2- 
percent  increase  while  the  South  Central  was 
5  percent  higher  A  13-percent  decline  m  the 
output  of  the  We.st  was  largely  due  to  sharply 
lower   production    In   California   and   Oregon. 

Changes  from  the  previous  week's  produc- 
tion m  the  Big  Three  biittor-produelni;  States 
were:  Wisconsin  a  2-percrnt  decline.  Minne- 
sota 51  1-percent  gain,  nod  Iowa  a  2-pcrcPnt 
pain  From  s  year  earlier  Wisconsin  s  output 
was  12  percent  higher;  Minnesota's,  4  percent 
higher;  and  that  of  Iowa,  2  percent  lower. 

Weekly  American  cheese  production — 
Changes  in  production  for  week  ending 
Thursday.  Apr.  8.  1943 
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Production  of  American  cheese  continued 
to  gain  seasonally  fur  the  weik  endltig  .\prll 
8,  being  up  5  percent  from  the  preceding 
week,  according  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Coniparc-d  with  the 
corresponding  we«'k  a  year  earlier  production 
\^-as  22  percent  lower.  Dunns:  tlie  month 
of  March  total  milk  production  on  farms  was 
1   percent  greater   than  a  year  earlier 

In  Wisconsin,  production  increa.sed  sea- 
sonally but  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  other 
arras  of  the  country,  the  gain  being  3  per- 
cent. Compared  with  a  year  earlier  output 
was  16  percent  lover. 

Gams  from  the  previous  week  occurred 
in  all  areas  of  the  country  and  in  u'.l  the 
mator  cheese-producing  States  except  Cali- 
fornia The  8  penent  gain  In  production 
in  the  North  and  S<  uth  Atlantic  was  largely 
due  to  increased  production  in  New  York 
State  as  several  factories  returned  to  the 
manufacture  of  American  cheese.  Output  of 
the  East  North  Ct'ntral  except  Wi.'-.con.sln  in-  I 
crca.sed  4  percent  and  that  of  the  West  North 
Central.  5  percent  Sharp  incrca.ses  in  all 
St.itos  of  the  South  Central  caused  an  11 
percent'gain  for  the  area.  In  the  West  out- 
put gained  6  percent. 

All  area-s  continued  to  show  redu'-rd  cut- 
put  from  a  year  earlier,  ranging  from  16  jxr- 
cent  lower  in  Wiscon^iin  to  52  percent  lower 
in  the  North   and  bouih  Atlantic.     Produc- 


tion In  New  'Vork  EUtc  in  currently  m'jch 
below  that  of  a  year  earlier,  when  extremely 
large  qu.mtltles  of  milk  were  diverted  from 
fluid  milk  plants  to  the  manufacture  of 
American  cheese  Percentage  declines  else- 
where were:  E.ist  North  Central  (except  Wis- 
con.sin)  28.  West  North  Central  32,  South 
Central  28.  and  the  West  22. 


Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill — 1844 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or    LOriSlANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

ThursdvJ.  ApTxl  22,  1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  spoken  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  and  have  outlined  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  farmers  of  my  di;>trict. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the 
situation,  congressional  action  is  neces- 
sary. 

This  is  an  all-out  war  in  which  food  is 
just  as  essential  as  ammunition.  Highly 
trained  help  is  needed  in  the  production 
of  food  Just  as  skilled  labor  is  required  in 
the  manufacture  of  machine  guns  and 
airplanes.  Selective  Ser%'ice  officials, 
however,  refuse  to  leave  sufficient  men  on 
the  farm  to  a.ssure  an  adequate  food  sup- 
ply I  nd,  as  a  result,  I  predict  that  this 
country's  1943  .'ood  crop  will  be  25  per- 
cent or  more  under  that  of  1942.  E\en 
under  the  most  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions we  cannot  equal  last  year's  crop, 
much  less  increase  it.  without  the  neces- 
.sary  farm  workers.  The  farmer  must 
not  only  find  men  to  plant  his  crops  but 
he  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having 
even  greater  difficulties  in  finding  men 
to  harvest  the  crop.,  this  fall.  The 
planting  sea.son  is  short  while  the  harvest 
season  sometimes  runs  over  a  period  of 
several  months.  By  the  time  the  harve.-^t 
period  arrives  many  more  farmers  will 
be  in  the  armed  forces  unless  some  action 
is  taken  by  the  Congre.-s. 

The  same  problem  affects  the  dairy 
farmer.  Hi.s  valuable  herds  need  skilled 
care  and  attention.  He  cannot  aflord  to 
place  them  under  the  care  of  itinerant 
workers. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Army  Agricultural  Corps  as 
a  unit  of  the  United  States  Army.  My 
bill  would  set  up  a  military  unit  to  help 
in  the  production  of  food  and  case  the 
farm  manpower  shortane. 

This  bill  15  desi-ned  to  check  the  drain 
on  aitncultural  labor  and  keep  workers 
on  the  farm  in  a  military  status  and 
thus  prevent  the  threatened  drop  in  food 
production.  Shorta"os  of  manpower 
and  machinery  are  the  twin  evils 
plaguing  the  American  farmer.  The 
fertile  .sections  of  the  South  will  be 
call<'d  upon  to  produce  a  great  portion 
of  the  vital  foods  needed  for  our  flRht- 
Inp  men  and  to  meet  lend-lea.se  needs, 
but  this  program  cannot  be  met  without 
the  workers  to  plant  and  harvest  the 
crops,    Tlic  variou.s  plans  oflered  for  re- 
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crulting  of  farm  labor — such  as  the 
women's  land  army,  and  the  hiring  of 
school  children — offer  no  real  solution 
to  this  problem.  Many  crops  rcqiiire 
skilled  handling  and  cannot  l>e  en- 
trusted to  inexperienced  workers.  And 
women  and  children  cannot  operate, 
and  repair,  farm  machinery  successfully. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  farm  youth 
be  furloughed  during  peak  periods,  but 
here  again  we  have  no  real  solution. 
The  farmers  mtist  have  more  than  peri- 
odic aid  if  they  are  to  do  a  real  job. 

Deferring  necessary  farm  workers 
from  the  draft  would  provide  a  solution, 
but  local  draft  boards,  for  the  most  part, 
fail  to  apply  liberal  interpretations  to 
the  standards  now  provided  for  such 
deferments.  Many  farmers  refuse  to 
apF>eal  their  cases  because  they  do  not 
want  to  be  acctised  of  evading  a  duty  to 
their  country.  My  bill  provides  a  solu- 
tion for  these  problems. 

The  text  of  my  bill' is  outlined  below: 

A  bill  to  establish  an  Army  Agricultural  Corps 

for    service    in    the    Army    of    the    United 

States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  es- 
tablished In  the  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
Xor  the  period  of  the  present  war  and  for  8 
months  thereafter  or  for  such  shorter  period 
as  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  or 
the  President  by  proclamation  shall  prescribe 
a  component  to  be  known  as  the  Army  Ag- 
ricultural Corp«  for  service  in  agricultiual 
occupations  and  endeavors  In  connection 
with  the  production  of  agricultural  com- 
DiodiUes  (Including  the  raising,  feeding,  car- 
ing for.  and  management  of  dairy  animals 
and  other  livestock  and  poultry).  The  total 
number  of  men  and  women  enlisted  or  ap- 
pointed in  the  Army  Agricultural  Corps  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  authorized  from 
time  to  time  by  the  President,  and  in  no 
event  shall  exceed  1,000.000. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  enlisted  personnel  of  such 
corps  shall  consist  of  (1)  enlisted  men  who 
are  serving  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska),  and 
who  have  the  qualiflcatlons  required  by  sub- 
section (b).  who  shall  l>e  assigned  for  duty 
In  such  corps  within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  or  after  the  date  of 
theu-  induction  into  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
whichever  date  is  the  later;  and  (2)  women 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  55  enlisted  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  last  paragraph  of  section  127a  of 
the  National  Defence  Act  of  June  3.  1916, 
as  amended  (b-i  Stat.  213). 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel shaU  have  had  EUbstantlally  a  year's 
experience  in  an  agriculttiral  occupation  or 
endeavor  in  any  capacity  In  connection  with 
the  production  of  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity (including  the  raising,  feeding,  caring  for, 
and  mana^jement  of  dairy  animals  or  other 
livestock  or  poultry) . 

(c)  All  laws  and  regulations  now  or  here- 
after applicable  to  enlisted  men  or  former 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  their  dependents  and  beneficiaries 
shall,  in  like  cases  and  except  where  other- 
wise expressly  provided,  be  applicable  respec- 
tively to  enlisted  personnel  and  former  en- 
listed personnel  of  such  crops  and  their  de- 
pendents and  beneficiaries. 

Sac.  3.  The  commissioned  offlcera  of  such 
corps  shall  l>e  selected  from  men  appointed  as 
ofBcers  to  the  Army  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Joint  resolution  0* 
September  32, 1941  (55  StAt  728) ,  and  ordered 
Into  the  active  mlllUry  service  of  the  United 
State*.   In  the  appointment  of  olDcers  of  luch 


corps  preference  ihall  t>e  given  to  men  who 
have  previously  aerved  honorably  in  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  In  time 
of  war  The  commissioned  ofBcers  of  such 
corpfe  and  their  dependents  and  beneficiaries 
shall  have  aU  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  accorded  in  like  cases  to  other  per- 
fc^-  appointed  under  such  Joint  resolution 
and  thrlr  dependents  and  beneficiaries. 

Sec.  4  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe. 
procure,  and  furnish  uniforms,  insignia,  ac- 
cessories, and  equipment  for  the  corps  The 
prominent  feature  of  the  insignia  of  the 
corps  shall  be  an  American  eagle  with  wings 
outspread. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authori2ed 
and  'directed  to  prescribe  such  additional 
regulations  applicable  to  such  corps  and  to 
the  members  thereof  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 


War  Refugee  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OT 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

or  coKN«cncxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1943 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  herein  a  night  let- 
ter sent  by  Maximilian  Francis  Wegrzy- 
nek,  president  of  the  National  Committee 
of  Americans  of  Polish  Descent  to  Harold 
Willis  Dodds,  chairman  of  the  American 
Delegation  of  Anglo-American  Confer- 
ence on  War  Refugee  Problems,  Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda: 

April  20,  1943. 
Harold  Willis  Dodds, 

Chairman,  American  DelegatUm, 
Anglo-American  Conference  OT^ 
War  Refugee  Problems, 

Hamilton,  Bcrmtula: 
The  Bermuda  Conference  is  an  expression 
of  the  desire  of  free  peoples  to  discharge  their 
obMgatlons  toward  the  victims  of  totalitarian 
terror  leaving  in  Its  wake  mtllions  destined 
to  dl'  from  starvation,  disease,  and  all  forms 
of  physical  and  moral  misery.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  entire  war  refugee  problem  must 
be  cotisidered  as  applying  to  all  races,  creeds, 
and  political  beliefs  in  all  affected  territories, 
your  deliberations  cannot  leave  unconsidered 
the  fate  of  2,000,0(X)  Polish  victims  of  the 
Russo-German  attack  on  Poland  in  1939. 
The  fact  that  Russia  is  now  fighting  on  the 
Allied  side  haa  not  lessened  the  plight  of  the 
remaining  victims  of  her  former  aggression. 
The  murder  of  Alter  and  Ehrlich;  the  public 
statements  of  Bishop  Gawlina  to  the  effect 
that  about  400,00Q  of  the  1.000.000  children 
deported  to  Russia  have  already  died  from 
hunger,  epldemica,  and  neglect;  the  recent 
revelations  of  the  aUeged  murder  of  3.000 
Polish  offlcera,  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
hitherto  unanswered  statement  of  the  Polish 
Government  regarding  the  disappearance  cf 
over  10,000  OfBcers — all  these  show  that  the 
fate  of  the  remaining  deportees  in  Russia  is 
at  stake.  While  it  is  humanly  impossible  now 
to  materially  aid  the  victims  of  Hitler's  terror, 
we  can  and  should  rescue  the  Polish  victims 
In  Russia  to  whom  aid  is  now  accessible  Our 
one-way  passage  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  lend-lease  gooda  going  to  Russia  dally  can- 
not be  complete  unless  we  open  a  passage  out 
of  Russia  for  ber  unwilling  prleoners.  citi- 
zens of  Poland,  our  ally,  who  has  sacrificed 
mere  than  any  other  nation  for  our  common 


cause.  Submitting  the  above  plea,  I  feel  that 
I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
over  5.000.000  Americans  of  Polish  origin  a,s 
well  as  of  the  entire  Polish  Nation  now  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  FpeaU  for  Itself. 
Maximilian  Francis  Wecrztnek, 

President.  National  Committee 
of  Americans  of  Polish  Descent. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1943 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Gould 
Lincoln  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  April  20,  1943  : 

THa  Political  Mill — Skvintt-dchth  Con- 
gress Has  StTPPOXTEO  War  Effort,  Bxrr  Has 
Shown  Spuut  or  ''ndependence 
(By   Oould  Lincoln) 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  which-  as- 
sembled January  6  and  is  now  in  its  fourth 
month,  haa  demonstrated  great  willingness 
to  advance  the  war  effort.  It  has  appro- 
priated huge  sums  for  the  war  machine.  It 
has  extended  ^he  national  debt  limit  from 
«125.000.000.000  to  $210,000  000.000  so  a*  to 
assure  plenty  of  cash,  outside  of  revenue  de- 
rived from  taxation.  It  has  extended  the 
life  of  the  Important  Lease -Lend  Act.  so 
that  the  United  States  can  continue  to  ship 
vital  supplies  to  the  Allied  Nations,  and  re- 
ceive auppllea  from  them  for  Its  own  armed 
forces  abroad. 

Support  of  the  New  Deal,  however,  is  an- 
other story. 

The  new  Congress  came  to  Washington 
with  blood  In  Its  eye  The  November  elec- 
tions had  resulted  in  large  increases  in  the 
Republican  membership.  These  Grand  Old 
Party  successes  were  due  to  a  growing  dislike 
of  the  domestic  policies  of  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration, and  to  resentment  at  the  ad- 
ministration price  control,  rationing,  and  the 
like. 

LIVED    UP    TO    PROMISX 

The  promise  was  made,  however,  to  give 
the  President  the  fullest  Eupp<»t  for  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  war  That  promise 
has  been  lived  up  to.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Congress  has  shown  an  independence  which 
was  lacking  during  the  first  10  years  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration — except  on  rare  ck- 
caslons,  as  for  example,  when  the  President 
proixieed  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the 
Supreme  Court  so  as  to  Insure  New  Deal 
opinions  from  that  tribunal. 

Now  that  Congress  Is  looking  forward  to  a 
brief  respite  over  the  Easter  week  end.  Its 
accomplishments  may  be  surveyed  briefly. 
The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
seven  major  appropriation  bills.  The  Senate 
has  passed  them.  too.  and  two  have  become 
laws.  The  others  are  to  the  conference 
stage. 

The  Congress,  In  these  appropriation  bills. 
has  struck  at  some  of  the  strictly  New  Deal 
civil  agencies,  denying  several  of  them  funds 
and  pruning  the  appropriations  for  others. 

The  act  extending  thr  life  of  Lease-Lend 
went  through  both  houses  with  almost  no 
opposition.  This  marked  a  great  ehanse 
from  the  original  passage  of  the  act,  when 
this  country  was  not  at  war  and  when  it 
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was  argupd  that  the  plan  might  lend  us  Into 
the  conflict. 

VOIDED  DOLLAR  POWER 

In  the  measure  Increasing  the  debt  limit, 
however,  the  Congress  struck  at  the  Presi- 
dent, charging  him  with  exerting  powers  un- 
der the  Price  Stabilization  Act  of  October 
1942  which  Congress  had  not  intended  to 
give  him.  It  tied  on  to  the  debt-limit  bill  a 
rider  voiding  the  President's  Executive  order 
limiting  all  salaries  to  $25  000  a  year.  The 
administration  tried  In  every  possible  way 
to  defeat  this  blow  at  the  President,  but 
failed.  The  President  permitted  the  bill  to 
become  a  law  without  his  signatu.'-e.  He 
Issued  a  statement  denouncing  Congress  for 
placing  the  salary  limitation  rider  on  the 
debt-limit  bill,  which  did  not  make  for  bet- 
ter feeling  between  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

The  Senate  flatly  refused  to  extend  the 
President's  power  to  devalue  the  dollar,  al- 
though it  extended  the  life  of  the  act  cre- 
ating the  12.000.000.000  stabilization  fund. 
Secretary  Morgcnthau  was  unable  to  con- 
vince the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee that  this  power  to  devalue  should  be 
continued.  It  is  expected  the  House  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Senate  In  this  matter. 

A  signal  defeat  for  the  President  was  the 
virtual  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  Edward  J.  Flynn.  former 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, to  be  United  States  Minister  to  Au.s- 
tralia  When  it  was  found  that  a  majority 
could  not  be  mustered  to  confirm  this  gp- 
polntment,  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  Pre.sl- 
c;ent.  The  President  was  charged  with  pay- 
ing a  political  debt  to  his  friend  with  an 
appointment  of  extreme  Importance  in  a  war 
area 

Another  defeat  for  the  President  Is  found 
In  the  failure  to  get  favorable  action  on  the 
appointment  of  former  Governor  Allrcd  of 
Texas  to  the  Federal  bench.  The  nomina- 
tion has  been  tied  in  a  double  bowknot  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  The  Presi- 
dent was  charged  with  playing  politics  with 
the  courts,  since  Mr  Allred  resigned  from 
the  tiench  last  fall  to  run  for  the  Senate 
against  Senator  O'Dunlel,  an  antl-admlnlstra- 
tion  Democrat,  and  having  been  defeated,  was 
within  a  few  months  again  aprK;lnted  to  the 
bench 

HDBn.S     BILL     P.^SSED 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  pa?^ed  the  so- 
called  Banklipad  farin  bill,  designed  to  give 
the  farmers  "parity  prices"  without  counting 
In  the  benefit  payments  made  them  by  the 
Government.  The  Pre.^lclcnt  vetoed  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  start  an  infla- 
tionary spiral.  The  Senate  sent  the  veto  to 
the  Agricultural  Committee  without  acting 
on  It.  It  is  put  on  Ice  until  the  country 
knows  whether  the  Government  yields  or  does 
not  yield  to  John  L  Lewis  and  his  demands 
for  a  $2-a-day  increase  for  the  coal  mines. 

The  House  has  passed  the  Hobbs  bl'l  to  out- 
law racketeering  by  members  of  teamsters' 
unions,  and  it  Is  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Tlie  labor  unions  and  ardent 
new  dealers  oppoeed  the  measure.  It  has 
passed  also  the  Kllday  bill,  which  amends  the 
Selective  Service  Act  so  as  to  defer  married 
men  and  married  riien  with  children  from 
the  military  draft  until  after  all  the  unmar- 
ried men  had  been  subject  to  Induction  The 
Pace  bill,  which  would  have  farm  parity  prices 
take  Into  accovmt  the  increased  cost  of  farm 
labor,  passed  the  House,  but  has  been  held 
up  in  the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
Inflationary. 

One  of  the  main  battles  in  Congress  has 
been  over  the  so-called  pay-as-yovi-go  income- 
tax  plan  After  nearly  3  months  of  consid- 
eration by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  issue  was  thrown  into  the  House.  The 
Carlson-Ruml  bill  was  first  defeated  and  then 


the  committee  bill.  Public  pressure  has  been 
so  great  lor  this  legislation,  however,  that  it 
has  been  revived,  and  Minority  Leader  Mar- 
tin has  put  the  House  on  record  that  unless 
seme  action  Is  had.  there  will  be  no  Easter 
recess  for  House  Members  at  all. 


Oil — Danger  of  Scarcity — Price  Should 
Be  Increased  To  Encourage  More  Pro- 
duction and  Prevent  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

(IF    TEX.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spoakcr.  our  Com- 
mit tfC  on  Small  Bu.sines.s  of  the  House 
has  concluded  hcaring.s  on  the  question 
of  the  price  of  oil.  Tht>re  are  certain 
out.standing  facts  that  should  not  go  un- 
notic«^d.  One  i.s  that  we  are  using  our 
oil  five  time.s  a^  fa.st  a.s  we  are  discovering 
new  field.s;  that  it  is  necessary  to  di.scover 
at  least  one  major  field  each  week  which 
we  are  not  doinp,  in  order  to  in-ure  an 
ample  supply  of  oil;  that  if  somethinK  is 
not  done,  we  are  likely  to  find  our.selves 
in  the  po.sition  within  the  next  1  year  or 
2  years  of  having  plenty  of  tires  but  no 
gasoline  for  es>ential  civilian  uses.  The 
testimony  is  undisputed  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  prevent  it,  a  few 
major  oil  companies  will  .^oon  own  the  oil 
bu.siness  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  has  one-half  of  the  ol  re- 
serves in  the  world,  so  these  few  com- 
panies would  own  one-half  of  the  oil 
bu.siness  of  the  entire  world. 

Secretary  Harold  Ickes,  who  is  Petro- 
leum Administrator  for  War.  has  recom- 
mended a  35-cent  per  barrel  increase  im- 
mediately. It  is  the  hope  of  our  com- 
mittee that  this  incroa.se  will  be  put  into 
efiect  immediately,  and  the  Honorable 
Prentiss  M.  Brown,  Price  Administrator, 
i.s  being  advised  of  our  wishes,  and  we 
are  also  advisinc  Mi.  Justice  James  F. 
Byrnes,  of  the  Whi'e  Hou.'^e. 

The  views  of  our  committee  are  set 
forth  fully  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.-^e  iMr.  Rayburn] 
which  is  as  follows: 

April  20,  1943. 
Hon    Sam    Ravbl-rn, 

Speaker.  H(nise  of  Representatives, 
Washir.gKyn,  D    C 

Mv  Dear  Mr  Spfakfr  Your  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive.'; compri.sed  of  Reprt  sentatlves  J  W  Rob- 
inson, c^  Utah:  Evctut  J  Keoch.  of  New 
York;  Henry  M  Jackson,  of  Washington; 
E-sTTs  Ketauver,  of  Tenne.s.see;  Charles  A 
Hameik.  of  Indiana;  I.lonard  W  Hai.l.  of 
Npw  York:  Walttr  C  PLOEsrn.  of  Misourl; 
Wiu.iAM  H  SrEVEN.soN.  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Wright  Patman.  of  Texas,  chilrman.  has  Just 
concluded  an  Investigation  of  the  petroleum- 
supply  situation  with  particular  reference 
to— 

( a )  Means  of  assuring  adequate  supplies  for 
our  armed  forces  and  for  essential  civilian 
use.  and 


(b)  Preventing  the  growth  of  monopoly  in 
this  Indu.stry  through  price  and  other  gov- 
ernmental policies  which  would  force  the 
Independent.  .«mall  operators  out  of  business. 

The  committee  ha.s  received  testimony  from 
independent  operators  and  their  representa- 
tives from  every  section  of  the  country:  from 
the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War.  Secre- 
tary Harold  L  Ickes,  and  from  Price  Adminis- 
trator PrentLss  M  Brown. 

A  final  report  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  prepared.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, this  situation  is  so  desperately  critical 
that  the  committee  desires  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  and  recommendations 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Industry 
representatives  and  Government  officials 
mentioned  above. 

CONCLtTSIONS 

1.  In  the  absence  of  prompt,  efTective  ac- 
tion, the  United  States  faced  the  certainty 
of  an  acute  shortage  of  crude  petroleum  Wiih 
which  to  meet  our  war  and  e>sential  civilian 
requirements.  The  apparently  encouraging 
situation  with  respect  to  cur  increased  supply 
of  rubber  may  well  be  in  part  ofT.'-et  by  our 
Inability  to  obtain  sufflclent  petroleum 
products. 

3.  The  committee  finds  that  since  our  entry 
Into  the  war  our  capacity  to  produce  and 
make  available  for  use  crude  petroleum  has 
been  reduced  more  than  200.00  barrels  per 
day.  Notwithstanding  existing  restrictions 
on  use.  It  has  been  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  above-ground  storage  approximately 
58,000,000  barrels  during  the  past  year  Dur- 
ing this  same  year  discoveries  of  new  oil 
amounted  to  approximately  one-fifth  of  cur- 
rent consumption.  This  i«  the  lowest  dis- 
covery rate  in  many  years.  New  secondary  re- 
covery projects  to  increase  the  production 
of  oil  through  application  of  proven  methods 
entailing  considerable  capital  outlay  are  now 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Loss  of  petroleum 
reserve.s  through  the  abandonment  of  stripper 
and  marginal  wells  Is  Increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

3  The  Independent  producer  of  petroleum 
has  discovered  the  principal  part  of  our  pe- 
troleum reserve  He  has  furnis^hed  the  prin- 
cipal competitive  force  in  the  Industry, 
Through  price  restrictions  and  material  and 
manpower  inadequacies  many  Independents 
are  being  forced  out  of  this  Indui^try.  In- 
creasingly the  properties  owned  by  independ- 
ents are  being  acquired  by  a  relatively  few 
large  Integrattd  companies  Tie  tendency  is 
toward  monopoly.  The  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator testifying  before  the  committee  said 
that  2  years  ago  20  companies  owned  CO  per- 
cent of  the  oil  industry  and  that  today  the 
same  20  companies  own  70  percent  Mo- 
nopoly will  eventually  add  greatly  to  the  cost 
of  petroleum  products  to  the  consumer. 

4  The  problem  of  obtaining  additional 
production  or  even  of  maintaining  present 
levels  of  production  Is  preeminently  a  matter 
of  price.  The  problems  of  shortages  of  mate- 
rials and  manpower  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry should  also  be  given  Immediate  atten- 
tion and  action. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  We  recommend  that  the  over-all  celling! 
on  crude  petroleum  prices  be  lifted  to  a  level 
which  will  encourage  ample  production  and 
prevent  monopoly. 

The  Petroleum  Administration  for  War  has 
recommended  an  average  over-all  lncrea.se  in 
the  price  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  amount 
of  35  cents  per  barrel.  That  recommendation 
should  be  made  effective  by  the  Offices  of 
Price  Administration  and  Eomomlc  Stabili- 
zation without  further  delay  The  agencies 
of  Government  upon  which  responsibility  for 
petroleum  supply  rcfts  should  maintain  a 
continuous  and  close  scrutiny  of  price  re- 
quirements and  relationships  to  enable  such 
prompt   adjustments  as  may  be  or  become 
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necessary  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
crude  petroleum  to  meet  war  and  essential 
civilian  requirements. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  a  proper 
relationship  must  be  maintained  between  the 
prices  for  crude  petroleum  and  the  refined 
products  thereof.  Since  the  present  rtudy 
by  the  committee  was  confined  to  the  pri- 
mary problem  of  crude  prices,  this  relation- 
ship was  not  explored. 

2  Clearly  there  has  not  been  sufficient  con- 
sideration given  to  the  requirements  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  for  materials  with  which 
to  operate.  Oil  !.«  aminunltion.  Every  pos- 
sible eJTcrt  should  new  be  made  wi'hnut  de- 
lay to  supply  materials  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum 

3  The  manpower  supply  In  the  petro'.'^um 
producing  Industry  has  been  greatly  depleted 
because  of  the  inaoihty  of  the  Industry  to 
Increase  its  price  .sufficiently  to  enable  it  to 
compete  in  the  l.ibor  market  with  indu.^tries 
'Ahose  position  has  not  been  so  severely  re- 
ttricted  by  price.  This  picblcm  should  have 
close  attention  to  the  end  that  the  labor 
ranks  of  the  industry  niay  be  maintained 
sufficiently  to  continue  essential  exploratory 
and  developmental  work  and  production. 

4  Tlic  Prc:^idc^.t  has  established  the  Office 
of  Petroleum  Admlr.i.'-trator  for  War  chnrged 
with  the  primary  responsibility  for  petroleum 
supply.  The  recommendations  of  that  office 
should  carry  great  wemht  with  other  agencies 
of  Government  concerned  with  these  recom- 
mendations 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wriciit  P'.TMAN. 

Chairman  }or  the  Committvc. 


Belvedere  Junior  High   School  Does   Its 
Part — And  More 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CAIirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai/.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Belvedere  Junior  High  School 
in  Los  Anpeles  County  is  not  a  school 
where  wealthy  children  go.  indeed  most 
of  its  boys  and  girls  come  from  homes 
that  are  very  modest.  Some  of  them 
have  had  a  struggle  to  stay  in  school.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are  Ameri- 
cans of  Mexican  and  Spanish-American 
descent. 

This  schools  principal.  Mr.  Stanley 
Foote,  and  his  faculty  have  so  inspired 
their  students  that  the  record  of  this 
school  in  support  of  America's  war  effort 
could  well  be  copied  by  many  another 
school  throughout  cur  country. 

As  evidence  of  these  statements  I  in- 
clude herewith  the  Victory  Program  En- 
listment Pledge  v.hich  this  school  is 
using : 

Victory  Program  Enlistment  Plxocx 

Belvedere  Junior  HIeh  School  has  launched 
a  Victory  Program  In  which  pupils  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  help  more  directly 
In  the  war  effort. 

Enlistment  Is  voluntary. 

Signature  of  pjpil.  parent,  or  guardian  and 
home-room  teacher  must  appear  on  the 
pledge 
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THE  ENLISTMENT  PLEr>CE 

1  hereby  pledge  myself  to  do  everything 
In  my  power  to  aid  my  country  which  is  at 
war.  1  will  devote  my  time  and  energy  to 
this  purpose.  I  will  do  nothing  to  bring  dis- 
honor to  myself,  my  family,  my  school,  or  my 
country. 

I  will  at  all  times  look,  act,  and  be  a  good 
American. 

Home- room  teacher 

Parent's    signature 

Pupil's  signature 

Home  room 

In  a  recent  scrap  drive  the  pupils  of 
Belvedere  Junior  Hit;h  School  collected 
over  200  tons  of  scrap  metal — enoui;h  to 
build  two  medium  tanks. 

More  of  this  fine  record  is  set  forth  in 

the  following  article.  Our  School  Goes  to 

War,  from  the  December  7,  1942,  issue  of 

the  Los  Angeles  School  Journal : 

Our  School  Goes  to  War 

(By  Forrest  M  Lamson,  Vice  Principal) 

BELVEDERE    JUNIOR    HIGH    SCHOOL 

When  our  country  broadcast  S  O  S  for  scrap 
Iron,  steel,  rubber,  and  other  strategic  maw- 
rlal.s,  we  felt  that  we  wanted  to  do  cur  part 
and  join  with  the  schools  of  the  Nation  in 
gathering  these  needed  materials. 

A  committee  went  to  work  and  for  3  weeks 
carefully  planned  for  home-rooin  contests, 
publicity,  transportation,  and  all  the  other  " 
necessary  details  of  a  successful  salvage  drive. 
We  decided  that  we  would  hold  our  drive  on 
2  days — that  is,  until  the  morning  papers 
stared  us  In  the  face  telling  of  the  huge  pile 
of  metal  that  Bret  Harte  Junior  High  had 
gathered  and  the  enormous  pile  of  metal 
gathered  by  Kern  Avenue  Junior  High,  our 
near  neighbor.  We  immediately  went  Into  a 
huddle  and  revised  our  strategy.  In  less  time 
than  It  takes  to  tell,  a  reconnaissance  mission 
was  on  Its  way  to  Kern  Avenue  to  see  for 
ourselves  the  pile  of  metal  which  they  had 
gathered.  Our  mouths  dropped  open  as  we 
viewed  the  mountain  of  fenders,  engines, 
washing  machines,  and  boilers  that  dwarfed 
our  own  efTorts  by  comparison.  With  this 
"shot  In  the  arm"  we  went  home  to  tell  the 
story. 

SUPPORT  roR  armed  forces 

That  afternoon,  Wednesday,  October  23, 
cur  G  A.  A.  girls  had  accon-iniodatingly 
planned  an  assembly  in  the  auditorium. 
Our  boys  had  planned  a  special  field  day  on 
the  athletic  field.  As  they  gathered  for  this 
event  a  microphone  was  .set  up  and  an  assem- 
bly called.  The  boys  were  arked  if  they 
would  give  up  their  game  to  assist  in  gather- 
ing metal  to  support  their  fathers,  cousins, 
and  brothers  who  are  in  the  armed  forces. 
The  response  was  instantaneous  In  less 
than  10  minutes  old  boilers,  stoves,  baby 
buggies,  automobiles — in  fact,  practically 
anything  you  could  mention  made  of  metal 
began  to  find  its  way  into  our  athletic  field. 
When  the  dust  had  cleared  away  from  the 
first  day's  drive,  we  proudly  exhibited  some 
30  tons  of  metal  on  our  grounds — but  the 
end  was  not  yet. 

What  about  the  girls?  Well,  girls  are  good 
Americans,  too,  and  are  not  afraid  of  work. 
In  the  days  that  were  to  follow,  an  asrembly 
"sparked"  by  an  army  Jeep,  was  followed  by 
a  later  assembly,  at  which  time  a  fiight  of 
army  P-38  pursuit  planes  dipped  their  wings 
In  salute  to  the  energetic  youngsters  at 
Belvedere.  As  they  roared  overhead  we  real- 
ized that  we.  too,  had  caught  the  fever,  and 
that  in  a  way  we  were  serving  our  country. 

THOROUGH    COMMUNrrr    HOUSECLEANINO 

Never  has  our  commu;ilty  had  such  a  thor- 
ough housecleanlng.  Tires,  flatlrons,  mow- 
ing machines  and  pianos,  farm  tools,  radios, 
and  a  few  well-worn  bath  tube  added  dignity 


to  our  collection  When  the  final  gong 
sounded  we  estimated  that  we  must  have 
over  200  tons  of  this  precious  metal 

Enough   scrap   metal   for — 

One  thousand  .50-callber  machine  puns. 

Two  thousand    30-caliber  machine  guns. 

Ont  thousand  20  mm    aircraft  camion. 

One  hundred  37  mm.  tank  guns. 

Two  medium  tanks. 

One  thousand  100-puund  aerial  bombs. 

One  hundred   1,000 -pound  aerial  bombs. 

Twenty  thousand  hand  grenades. 

Ninety   75  mm.   howitzers. 

Yes,  our  pupils,  together  with  the  pupils 
of  the  city,  have  made  a  real  contribution  of 
materials  to  the  war  effort  This  is  not,  h.  w- 
evor,  in  our  estimation,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  this  whole  effort.  Probably  the 
greatest  value  is  what  has  happened  to  cur 
boys  and  girls  and  to  our  faculty  Having 
participated  in  a  program  which  we  know  di- 
rectly assists  our  country,  we  probably  stand 
a  little  stralghter  and  feel  that  we  have  a 
somewhat  greater  personal  stake  in  the 
things  which  we  are  fighting  for.  Yes;  we 
have  had  an  extra  dividend  of  loyalty,  coop- 
eration and  service  as  a  result  of  this  drive. 


0£ce  of  Price  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tite  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Clyde  G.  Morrill. 
Executive  Director,  Independent  Oil 
Men's  Association  of  New  England: 

Independent  Oil  Men's  Association 

or  New  Enguvnd. 

Boston.  Mass  .  April  15.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washijigton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  Our  association  has  in 
times  past  been  very  critical  of  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  received  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  connection  with 
problems  that  affect  our  Industry,  resulting 
from  different  rulings  they  were  making. 

Since  former  Senator  Prentiss  Brown  has 
taken  over  the  adminlstatlon  of  Office  of 
Price  Administration  there  has  been  a  com- 
plete change  In  the  attitude  and  feelings  of 
the  executives  with  whom  we  have  met  and 
talked.  Their  change  of  attitude  means  that 
we  within  the  industry  feel  that  we  are  on 
a  cooperative  basis  with  them  rather  than 
on  the  previous  basis  where  there  was  con- 
stant controversy. 

I  wish  particularly  to  report  that  Mr  Joel 
I>ean,  head  of  the  Fuel  Oil  Rationing  Di- 
vision has  been  most  cooperative  In  attempt- 
ing to  see  the  induatrys  side  of  the  rationing 
problem.  He  has  met  with  us  and  discussed 
quite  freely  changes  that  should  be  made, 
and  we  believe  he  is  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  meet  our  views. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  Senator 
Clyde  Herring,  Mr.  Brown's  assistant,  who 
seems  to  be  doing  a  thoroughly  capable  re- 
organization Job  in  that  Important  Govern- 
ment department. 

One   of   the   changes  that   might  well    i.. 
copied   by   other   Government   departmei.  - 
IB   the  change   made   In   their   publicity   di- 
vision,   A  really  effective  division  bat  been 
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organized  to  Inform  fully  consumers  and  In- 
dustry on  the  necessity  for  regiilatlona  that 
must  be  Imposed 

I  believe   that    this  l»  st'niethii'.R   that   ynu 
Bhould    know    because    I    have    difcvisped    the 
atlltude  of  Office  of  Price  Administration  ou 
a  number  of  occasions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cltdf  O    Mormm.. 

Executive  Director. 


N.  Y.  A.  Program  in  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  April  22,  1943 
Mr.     FITZPATRICK.       Mr.     Speaker. 

under  leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  Ihe 
Record.  I  Include  a  .«;tatement  .netting 
forth  the  activities  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  in  New  Yorlc  City: 

National  Youth  Adminifitratlon  has  been  of 
distinct  benefit  lo  the  war  iiidustrifs  located 
in  New  York  City  and  tn  the  Oreater  New 
York  area  Over  4.300  National  Youth  Ad- 
miniatration  trained  youth,  m  the  brut  pe- 
riod frora  August  1.  1942.  to  February  24. 
1943.  have  pone  from  the  New  York  City  train- 
ing centers  of  NatloiiiU  Youth  Administration 
dlreotlv  Into  employment  In  local  industries 
manufacturing  war  materiel.  These  youth 
wi  re  trumed  as  welders,  .-heet  metal  workers. 
draftsmen,  machine-shop  help«'r8.  radio  tech- 
nlcmru.  and  in  other  skills  that  are  vital  to 
the  war  effort.  Hundreds  ol^thesf  youth, 
both  boys  and  girls,  have  gone  to  work  lor 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  the  Grumman  Air- 
craft CorpKjratlon,  Sperrv  Clyroscope,  Western 
Electric.  LonfT  Island  Machine  Tool  and  Die 
and  many  other  companies  of  similar  criti- 
cal  Importance   in  the   war  eilort 

A  typical  letter  frora  one  of  these  com- 
panies, speaking  of  the  work  of  National 
Youth  Administration,  complimented  the  or- 
ganization "on  the  tine  and  vital  work  It 
(National  Youth  Admlnlsuatlon)  has  been 
doing  In  supplyini;  the  aviation  Indu.stry  on 
LoHK  Island  with  well-trained  employees  ' 
Continuing,  this  same  company  expres-sea  the 
view  that  the  National  Youth  Administration 
training  center  "has  be«n  Instrumental  in 
saving  this  company  both  time  and  money  In 
supplying  us  with  satisfactory  workera  ' 
Commendation  such  as  this  must  be  deserved 
or  It  Is  not  forthcoming  over  the  signature 
of  responsible  company   offlcirvls. 

Approximately  800  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration trained  youth  have  entered  the 
armed  services  from  Greater  New  York,  A 
large  proportion  of  the  800  were  listed  a* 
reservists  In  the  United  States  Signal  Corps, 
and  the  training  they  received  required  and 
had  the  approval  of  Army  oflBcials. 

At  National  Youth  Administration  war-pro- 
duction training  centers.  Innumerable  ar- 
ticles have  been  and  are  being  produced  lor 
the  armed  services  Most  of  these  orders  are 
of  A  kind  which  manufacturers  do  not  care 
to  bother  with.  Nevertheless,  the.se  pieces 
and  parts  which  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration trainees  produce  repreajnt  a  contri- 
bution of  DO  mean  order  to  the  progress  of 
the  war  effort.  As  of  April  15.  1943,  more 
than  700.000  Items  were  completed  by  the 
National  Youth  Administration  In  the  New 
York  City  area  and  accepted  liy  United  States 
Navy  omciala  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 


Approximately  1.600  youth  are  In  training 
every  workint;  day  In  the  various  New  York, 
Erocklyn,  and  Lung  lilaud  training  centers. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  all  trainees  are  in 
training  for  machiiie-thop  work,  welding,  or 
radio.  These  skills,  as  is  well  known,  are 
of  vital  imi>ortance  at  this  ni'^ment  in  nvir 
history.  The  National  Youth  Admlnlslratlon 
In  the  New  York  area  and  throughout  the 
country  l.s  adding  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  every  day  to  the  ranks  of  the 
s;MTii.'*kllled;  and  these  youth  have  gained 
their  experience  in  actual  pn^ductton  work 
In  Natton:»l  Youth   Aflmlnls' ration  shi>pf 

A  brief  listing  of  the  National  You'h  Ad- 
minUtration  war  production  training  centers 
In  the  Greater  New  Y  irl  City  nrea  and  the 
number  of  different  youth  who  have  received 
training  there  in  the  pa.st  9  months,  fellows: 
Brooklyn,  1045  Atlantic  Av<\ 

Sheet  metal  sh(  p 425 

Auto  repair  shop 250 

Pnwer  s-.wlng  shop 715 

Gas  and  arc  wcldmg 650 

Total 2.040 

Brooklyn,  9S0  Atlantic  Ave. 

Machine  shop 2,500 

Afc   welding 6O0 

Total 8.  100 

In  addition  there  Is  a  mechanical  drafting 
unit  at  this  location  which  has  50  youth  per 

month  In  training 

New  York  City.  145  East  32d  St. 

Clerical  unit 425 

Radio    unit '2.100 

Total 2.  525 

New  York  City.  117  Wr'^t  125th  St. 

Machine   shop '219 

Oyster  Bay.  Long  l.slana 
Machine  shop  and  sheet-metal  shop..         600 

'  Exriudes  600  Fteservlsts  from  t^e  Sienal 
Corps  of  the  Sfoond  Service  Crmmand  who 
have  received  traliiln!^  at  this  Nntlonal  Youth 
Admtnlsfrnrion  shop 

-  E-ftablished  In  December  1942  for  Negro 
youth. 


Tribute  to  the  Fla^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WARD  JOHNSON 

or   CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  WARD  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  flag  is  daily  brooming  more  of  a  sym- 
bol of  freodom  and  we  hear  many  differ- 
ent tributes  made  to  that  emblem  of  in- 
dep<ndence.  A  very  original  and  impres- 
.•^ive  tribute  was  recently  made  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  by  Mr.  Howard  L. 
Burnett,  a  past  ijatron  of  the  Eastern 
Star  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  copy  of  which 
tribute  reads  as  follows: 

A    TRIBUTZ 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  symbolic  mpan- 
Ing  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  a  tribute  to 
the  flag  calls  for  something  other  than 
oratory. 

That  something  is  devotion,  loyalty,  and 
sacrifice.  How  well  we  know  of  Uie  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure  that  has  been  made  by 
our  men  and  womeu  to  preserve  it. 


In  many  of  our  State  capltols  are  sacredly 
preserved  battle  flacp,  bullet-riddled  and 
b:'K.d-!»talncd.  carefully  hung  and  guarded 
behind  plate  gla-ss  and  rail 

Several  years  ago  I  vl^^ed  the  SuUlhsonian 
Ir.i>iilulion  in  our  Natuiis  Capital  and  stood 
belore  a  Oai^  which  Is  .sacred  to  all  of  tia  It 
was  that  St.ir-Spangled  Banner  of  which  the 
immortal  Fraiuls-  Scott  Key  so  vividly  ex- 
pre.ssed  m  .son<^  the  feelini;  of  emotion  within 
Jiii  brea.st  when  he  beheld  tli.it  fliig  iilU  flying 
over  Fort  McHenry  after  that  fort  had  under- 
gone a  night  of  terrific  bombardment. 

These  flat'«:  cf  Nntir':i  nr.d  State  remind  us 
of  the  heroism  of  those  who  fell  in  battle  that 
thi.s  Union  might  be  cemented. 

Tonight  our  men  and  boys  are  out  there 
somewhere  making  the  same  .sacrifices  which 
our  forefathTs  made  that  we  may  enjoy  the 
principle-'  of  freedom  rather  than  be  gov- 
erned by  a  barbarian  or  feel  the  crushing  heel 
of  a  ruthless  dictator. 

I^et  u."!  here  and  now  rededlcnte  our  live^  to 
that  grand  old  fl.ig  so  that  it  may  ccntlntie 
to  proudly  and  triumphantly  wave  o'er 
land  and  sea  and  the  home  of  the  free  and  the 
brave. 

Howard  L.  BfRNnr. 


Tbe  Government  Pay  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  CEORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVE3 
Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r(  marks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  Utter 
from  the  .secretary  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics: 
National  Advisory  CoMMirrrE 

FOR   Aehonaltics. 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  12,  1943. 
Hon.  Robert  Ram-^jeck, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice, Hou.se  of  R'pTCientatives,  W<L>h- 
tngti>n.  D.  C 

Df'R  Mr  R.AMsrrcK  Please  let  me  offer  a 
con.structive  suKtrestu  n  as  to  the  House  pro- 
vision for  the  $5  000  celling  In  the  pending 
Goveriiiiient  pay  bill  The  oraltsion  of  a 
ceiling  Is  of  fundamental  importance  far  be- 
yond tlie  .significance  of  the  cost  Involved, 
particularly  as  It  affects  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  for  the  fol- 
lowlne  reasons: 

When,  under  the  act  of  February  10  1943 
(Public  Law  450).  the  working  hours  of  tteld 
service  employees  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aerotuiuiics  were  extended 
from  39  to  48  hours  a  week,  or  a  net  exten- 
sion of  24  2  percent  rn  an  annual  ba5ls, 
compensation  was  Increav  d  218  percent. 
The  Government,  In  lieu  rf  recruiting,  train- 
ing, and  providing  addltlon.il  space  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  first  243  percent  of  neces- 
sary expansion,  not  only  =aved  trose  items  of 
expen.se  but  secured  additional  services  to 
that  extent  without  tapping  the  country's 
shrinking  manpower  reservoir  and  paid  for 
such  additional  service,  not  time  and  a  half, 
as  Slated  in  the  law,  but  actually  only  89.4 
percent  of  base  pay.  This  provision  was  so 
advantageous  to  the  Government  and  fair  to 
the  taxpayers  th.'^t  it  was  extended  without 
Ecruple  to  all  grades  in  our  field  servlca  and 
without  a  ceiling. 


Till"'  action  had  the  effect  of  boosting  mo- 
rale and  productivity  greatly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  required  working 
hours.  Hundreds  of  our  employees,  anxious 
to  do  everything  possible  to  win  tlie  war, 
worked  considerable  irregular  overtime,  oc- 
casiorally  for  long  perh  ds  at  the  rate  of  60 
and  70  hours  per  week  without  compensa- 
tion in  exce.s.s  of  the  216  percent  provided 
for  a  48-hour  week 

Then  cnme  the  act  of  December  21.  1942. 
wh  ch  .super.'-eded  the  act  of  February  10, 
1942.  and  which  by  rea.son  oi  the  82  900 
limitation  and  $5  000  calling,  resulted  In  a 
reduction  in  pay  tor  9  perctiil  of  our  p  r.son- 
nd,  Inc'.udintj  ■.iit-ally  all  key  personnel. 
The  reciuciions  vary  in  amount  up  to  the  lots 
Of  tho  full  21  e  percent  o  ertlme  pay  for  those 
with  base  pay  of  $5.C00  or  more. 

The  Importance  of  morale  In  the  Federal 
service  cannot  be  overcmpha.slzed.  It  is  a 
precious  asset.  It  flows  from  the  top  down 
and  it  can  be  lost.  Our  oiganizatlon  has 
had  exceptionally  high  morale.  The  act  of 
December  21.  1942,  with  pay  cuts  retroactive 
to  December  1.  was  a  serious  blow  to  morale. 
It  lessened  the  confidence  of  our  employees 
In  our  organization.  It  caused  financial  wor- 
ries and  domestic  difficulties  v.h:ch  have,  to 
say  tiie  least,  caused  discontent  and  im- 
paired efBclency. 

I  have  exiilamed  to  our  personnel  in  the 
upper  brackets  that  the  act  of  December  21. 
1942,  was  temporary  legislation  expiring  April 
30.  1943.  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  Con- 
gress would  restudy  the  whole  question  care- 
fully and  that  they  should  be  patient.  They 
were  reassured  by  the  Introduction  of  bills  in 
both  House  and  Senate  removing  the  $5,000 
ceiling,  although  retaining  the  $2,900  limi- 
tation. We  did  not  intrude  upon  your  time 
nor  request  a  hearing  before  the  Civil  Service 
Committee,  because  the  bill  as  Introduced 
had  no  celllne  Then  It  was  reported  and 
parsed  by  the  House  with  a  celling. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  with  a  limitation  of 
$2,900  but  no  ceiling,  percentage  of  Increase 
payable  at  tlie  various  entrance  grades  above 
$2  900  would  vary  from  19.6  percent  at  $3,200 
down  to  7  8  percent  at  the  highest  entrance 
salary,  and  the  rate  per  hour  paid  for  over- 
time would  In  all  cases  be  lese  than  base  rates, 
varying  from  81  percent  at  $3,200  down  to  32 
percent  at  the  lUghest  entrance  salary.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  percentages: 

Overtime  compensation— $2,900  limitations, 
no  ceiling — based  on  increase  from  39  to 
40  hours  per  ucck 
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flclency  among  those  who  are  the  backbone 
of  our  Governmental  structure,  and  dispro- 
portionately to  lower  their  standard  of  living. 
In  the  long  run.  It  ould  prove  a  losing  policy 
with  111  effects  that  would  be  far  reaching. 
Respectfully  ycurs, 

J  F.  Victory. 
Secretary. 


The  cost  of  removing  the  celling.  Ftated  in 
the  S?nate  committees  report  as  $6,396,000 
Is  but  2  001  percent  of  the  tot  1  o\eitime  cost 
under  cxistmi?  law. 

May  I  say  with  all  sincerity  that  in  my 
opinion,  as  a  Federal  career  olficial  of  over 
30  years'  service,  responsible  lor  and  now 
worried  about  the  preservation  In  our  organi-  ' 
zation  of  a  hifh  standard  of  morale,  tlie  re- 
moval of  the  ceiling  as  proposed  In  the  Senate 
amendment  !<  necessary  in  the  interests  of  ! 
good  admuiistratlcn.  To  retain  the  ceiling 
in  oiler  to  s;ivo  mcney  is  actually  to  Ignore 
Justice  for  those  in  the  upper-pay  brackets, 
to  invite  the  loss  cf  morale  and  to  cause 
worry,  distre.-s.  and  loss  of   health    and   ef- 


Overtime  Pa^  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  T7IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Manitowoc.  Wis,.  i4pril   12,  1943. 
Hon    Arthuk  G.  Klein, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Klein:  I  have  read  with  interest 
your  remarks  on  the  civil  service  overtime 
bill.  H.  R.   1860. 

Though  I  realize  that  everyone  today,  in 
all  walks  of  life,  have  their  own  particular 
problem,  I  will  present  the  plight  of  the 
civilian  naval  Inspectors  here  at   Manitowoc. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  working  uhder 
the  1923  Classification  Act,  and  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  base  pay  since  then. 

The  farmer  has  the  parity  law,  the  work- 
ers the  Little  Steel  wage  law.  What  law  is 
there  for  us  to  benefit  by? 

Many  of  us  are  trained  mechanics,  get- 
ting less  pay  than  those  that  we  supervise 
and  work  with,  and  have  added  responsibili- 
ties that  go  with  inspection  work.  Here  is 
an  inequity. 

You  will  find  here  at  Manitowoc  Inspectors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  some  from 
your  State,  too.  They  had  to  move  here. 
Those  that  were  successful  in  finding  living 
quarters  brought  their  families  here  and 
moved  their  furniture  here.  too.  And  those 
who  were  not  so  fortunate  to  find  homes 
here  have  to  now  maintain  two  homes.  This 
all  costs  money.  Look  what  it  means  to  the 
children,*  It    breaks    Into    their   schooling    in 

the  changing  of  schools,  etc. 

Before  we  get  our  check  there  Is  deducted 
from  It  the  5  'percent  for  the  retirement 
fund,  5  percent  for  Victory  tax,  and  10  per- 
cent for  bonds,  and  we  help  and  do  our  bit 
in  all  drives  like  the  Red  Cross,  community 
fund"?,  etc..  besides.  Along  comes  the  income 
tax  Soine  of  us  paid  from  $100  to  $400.  and 
most  of  us  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  it 
as  we  did  not  have  enough  Income  to  do  so. 
Where  would  we  be  were  Congress  today  to 
enact  the  20-percent   Victory  wage  tax? 

Tlien  there  is  the  inequity  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  civil 
inspectors  of  the  Navy.  Both  do  the  same 
work,  get  pa'd  by  the  same  boss.  United 
States  Government,  under  the  Civil  Service 
Act.  and  still  the  former  gets  paid  a  higher 
rate  than  do  the  latter.     V/hy? 

We  have  done  our  bit,  we  will  do  more. 
But  in  view  of  the  above,  we  look  to  you 
Members  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation,  to 
assist  us  In  meeting  he  cost  of  living,  which 
has  risen  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason  and 
not  within  our  present  Income. 

Thanking  you.  we  are  the 

Manitowoc    United    States 

Naval  Inspectors, 
Geo.  F.  Sheewin,  Chairman. 


The   Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  he 
last  thing  to  be  rationed  is  liquor — finally 
had  to  do  it. 

O.  P.  A.  and  O.  W.  I.  are  the  other  two 
great  new  front-line  units  besides  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 

This  column  endorses  fraternizing  on 
this  hemisphere,  if  it  does  not  cost  us 
too  much  afterward. 

One  way  to  di.scourage  train  riding  is 
to  make  it  uncomfortable.  They  are 
planning  it  that  way. 

Washington,  too,  has  50.000  dogs,  and 
Gabriel  Heatter  puts  them  right  along - 
.side  of  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  16,000  picture  shows  in  the 
country  cooperating  with  the  O.  W.  I.  in 
propaganda  and  information. 

Washington,  D.  C.  is  the  great  nerve 
center  of  our  war  and  is  the  most  pros- 
perous city  in  the  world— pay-roll  town. 

Women  in  uniform,  in  camjjs,  march- 
ing, and  saluting  is  something  new  in 
war  also.  It  is  no  doubt  a  thrilhng  ex- 
perience. 

There  is  an  Easter  vacation  on  in  Con- 
gress, in  fact,  if  not  on  paper.  Each  day 
must  see  the  clock  punched  to  hasten  the 
zero  hour  for  Ruml  and  Carlson. 

A  headline  says,  "11.000  see  Cassis  cap- 
ture Guadalcanal  'cap' "—at  Pimlico. 
If  those  24  hard-liquor  places  Just  out- 
side an  Army  camp  in  Louisiana  were 
called  Bataan  Boulevard,  it  would  be 
O.  K. 

Two  of  the  most  beautiful  ceremonies 
in  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  are  extinguish- 
ing the  lights  on  Maundy  Thursday  eve- 
ning and  the  relighting  of  the  lights 
early  Easter  morning.  Easter  is  hope 
and  faith— things  this  old  world  needs 
now,  if  it  ever  did. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Vito  Marcantonio,  of 
New  York,  in  Tenderinf  Annual  Award 
on  Behalf  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreifn  Born  to  Hon. 
Earl  G.  Harrison,  Uniteil  States  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTGNIO 

OF   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1943 
Mr.    MARCANTONIO.     Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record.  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me: 

For  some  time  prior  to  our  entry  Into  the 
war  and  since  then  the  foreign-born  In  our 
nUdst  have  boen  subjected  to  numerous 
forms  of  discrimination.  We  find  thim 
deprived  of  work  because  of  lack  of  ciX.izr.n- 
ship.  and  at  the  siune  time  we  find  th*m 
unable  to  become  citizens  for  a  long  period, 
being  compelled  to  wait  because  of  inadequate 
facilities  and  Insutficlent  forces.  Al.so  in 
many  instances  which  have  been  repot' fd 
to  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices,  employers  have  willfully 
denied  employment  because  of  racial  bias 
to  the  lureigii-born  of  sever.il  racial  ori::ins. 
People  are  sti'l  denlrrl  the  right  to  natural- 
ization becnu.se  of  the  geographic  IncatU.iis 
Of  their  birth  and  the  color  of  their  skins. 
Deportation  and  naturalization  laws  have 
also  been  utilized  against  people  whose  only 
crime  has  been  that  of  having  been  prema- 
turely antl-Fascist  and  of  still  being  mlll- 
tantly  antl-Fasciht  I  reler  to  the  attempt 
to  deport  Harry  Brlc'.g'^s  and  the  proceed- 
ings for  the  denaturalization  of  Schneldtr- 
man. 

The  American  Committee  for  Protecrlcn 
Of  Foreljrn  Born  has  valiantly  engaged  in 
»n  endeavor  to  destroy  dlscnminutory  prac- 
tices.  break  down  the  indefensible  and  un- 
natural barriers  thai  have  been  set  up 
against  the  foreign-born  and  to  alleviate  the 
resultant  hardships. 

The  discriminatory  treatment  of  our  for- 
eign-born Is  not  in  keeping  with  the  best 
American  traditions  with  respect  to  the  ini- 
•  migrants  withlu  our  fanuly.  nor  is  it  com- 
patlbJe  with  the  Ideas  for  which  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  United 
Nations    are    fighting    and   dying. 

Therefore.  It  is  most  prudent  for  us  to 
now  revleUr  our  historic  policy  In  relation  to 
our  foreign-born 

In  June  1T76,  In  dealing  with  the  status  of 
the  foreign  born  in  Virginia,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son declared:  "All  persons  who,  by  their  own 
oath  or  aflRrmatlon.  or  by  other  testimony, 
shall  give  satisfactory  proof  to  any  court  of 
••ecord  In  this  colony,  that  thev  propo.se  to 
reside  In  the  same  7  years,  at  the  lea.st.  and 
who  shall  subscribe  the  fundanuntal  laws, 
shall  be  considered  as  residents,  and  entitled 
to  ail  the  rights  of  persons  natural  born  ' 

Again.  In  bis  first  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress In  December  1801,  Thomas  JeHerson 
recommended  the  following  "I  cannot  omit 
recommending  a  revlsal  of  the  laws  on  the 
subject  of  naturallwitlon.  Considering  the 
ordinary  chances  of  human  life,  a  denial  of 
citizenship  under  a  residence  of  14  years  Is  a 
denial  to  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  a.sk 
It.  and  controls  a  policy  pursued  from  their 
first  settlement  by  many  of  these  States,  and 
still  believed  of  consequence  to  their  pros- 
perity And  shall  we  refuse  the  unhappy 
fugitives  from  distress  that  hospitality  whuh 
the  savages  of  the  wilderness  extended  to  our 
fathers  arriving  In  this  land?  Shall  oppressed 
humanity  find  no  asylum  on  this  globe? 
The  Con.stltvitlon.  indetxl.  has  widely  provided 
that,  for  admission  to  certain  offlcea  of  im- 
portant trvist.  a  residence  shall  be  required 
sufficient  to  develop  character  and  design. 
But  might  not  the  general  character  and 
capabilities  of  a  citizen  be  safely  communi- 
cated to  everyone  manlfestlni»  a  bona  fide 
purpKJse  of  embarking  his  life  and  fortune 
permanently  with  us?  With  resuictlons, 
perhaps,  to  guard  against  the  fraudulent 
u.surpation  of  our  flag:  an  abuse  which  brings 
so  much  embarrassnit  nt  and  loss  on  the 
genuine  cltleen,  and  so  much  danger  to  the 
Naticn  of  being  Involved  in  war.  that  no  en- 
deavor should  be  spared  to  detect  and  sup- 
press tt. 

TliU  democratic  policy,  a  child  of  the  great 

principles   of  the  Declaration  of   Independ- 
ence,   was    reaffirmed    and    reenunciated    60 


years  later  in  Cincinnati  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his 
62d  birthday. 

The  then  President-elect  Lincoln  In  re- 
sponse to  a  serenade  and  greeting  by  mem- 
bers of  a  German  Workmen's  Society  said: 

As  to  Germans  and  other  foreigners,  I 
esteem  them  no  better  than  any  other  peo- 
ple--nor  any  worse  It  is  not  my  nature 
when  I  see  a  people  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  shackles — the  oppression  of 
tyranny — to  make  their  life  more  bitter  by 
heaping  Upon  thetn  greater  burdens;  but 
rather  would  I  do  all  In  my  power  to  raise 
the  yoke,  than  to  add  anything  that  would 
tend  to  crush  them.  They  are  all  of  the 
great  family  of  men,  and  If  there  is  one 
shackle  upon  all  of  them,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  lift  the  load  from  them,  than  to 
pile  additional  loads  upon  them  " 

Consequently,  to  foreclose  an  asylum  for 
the  foreign  bom  on  this  globe  and  make 
their  life  more  bitter  by  heaping  upon  them 
greater  burden.s  is  not  in  consonance  with 
the  American  tradition,  established  by  these 
helmsmen  of  our  Republic. 

It  Is  likewise  prudent  that  we  appraise  our 
treatment  of  the  foreign  born  in  the  llfrht  of 
the  realities  of  a  total  war  which  is  being 
fought  on  the  political,  production,  as  well 
as  on  the  military  front. 

Here,  among  the  foreign  born,  together 
with  our  Negro  brethren,  we  have  a  great 
reservoir  of  manpower  I  submit  that  in 
such  a  war.  where  It  is  crucially  vital  to 
utilize  men,  women,  and  even  children  to 
win  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
enemy  it  is  disn.strous.  because  of  bias  and 
un-American  and  undemocratic  tendencies  to 
prohibit  the  full  utilization  of  these  mem- 
bers of  our  great  family  of  men  from  the 
fullest    participation    possible. 

Further,  lest  we  forget,  this  Is  an  antl- 
Fascist  war  for  the  lltH-ration  of  people  every- 
where in  the  woild,  carried  on  by  the  united 
people  of  the  United  Nations.  Our  every  act. 
our  every  attitude,  mu.-^t  be  In  conformity 
with  the  cause  for  which  people  are  fighting. 
To  segregate  people_in  a  class,  to  divide  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  {jeople.  not  only  makes 
fur  that  division  and  disunity  which  lends 
so  much  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Axis  enemy, 
but  by  the  very  nature  of  discrimination  sets 
up  tiie  false  God  of  racial  and  color  suprem- 
acy, which  true  Americans  and  real  patriots 
have  never  accepted  and  have  never  wor- 
shiped. 

In  fact.  American  fighters  for  Ubej-ty.  Brlt- 
l.sh  fl«htfrs  for  lit>erty,  Soviet  Union  fighters 
for  liberty.  Chinese  fighters  ff)r  liberty,  fight- 
ers for  liberty  in  the  conqtier^d  countries  and 
freemen,  Nei^ro  and  white,  all  over  the  world 
must  find  a  striking  resemblance  in  such 
treatment  of  our  foreign  born  to  the  very 
things  that  they  are  seeking  to  crush  and 
destroy  for  all  time. 

To  utMjlish  now  the  undemocratic  practice 
of  discriminatory  practices  will  redound 
greatly  toward  insuring  the  democratic  vic- 
tory In  this  democratic  struggle. 

It  is  Indeed  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
know  that  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  one 
who  occupies  a  position  of  great  trust  In  our 
Government  has  outstandingly  administered 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  in  a  manner  which 
will  facilitate  the  partitipation  of  our  forugn 
born  in  the  war  program,  for  this  is  evidmce 
of  the  trend  toward  the  triumph  of  denujc- 
racy.  For  his  work  in  this  direction,  the 
Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born  ijj  proud  to  award  to  him,  the  Honor- 
able Earl  G  Harrison,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
through  Or  Kendall,  this  medal  which  is  a 
token  of  recognition  on  our  part  for  his  rec- 
ognition and  application  of  the  policy  and 
statesmanship  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  and 
for  his  efforts  toward  a  realistic  coiitrlbutiou 
to  a  peoples  victory  in  a  people's  war. 


The  28,000  Hi<h  Schools  of  This  Country 
Should,  by  Next  Fall,  Teach  Ariation 
Courtet;  GtiI  Aeronautics  A(lministra« 
tion  Preflight  Aeronautics  Pros:rani 
Contributes  Greatly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

cur  WKST  VISCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
28.000  high  schools  of  the  United  States 
can  and  must  be  the  reservoir  from  which 
■will  come,  in  future  years,  the  trained 
young  men  and  women  who  are  to  make 
this  Nation  outstanding  in  aviation  lead- 
ership. 

It  is  my  piivilege  to  express  deserved 
tribute  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration, whkh  undertook  in  Fcbruai-y 
1942  to  foster  and  encourage  an  aero- 
nautics training  program  for  youth  as  a 
national  asset  in  war  and  in  peace. 

PIKrLIGHT    IN    CHARGX    OF    B«UCm    CTHtTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
study  this  work  by  the  C.  A.  A.,  which  is 
in  chaige  of  Bruce  Uthus,  of  the  pre- 
flight  aeronautias  program.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  Justin  Herman,  his  assistant, 
appeared  before  our  West  Virginia  Ad- 
visory Aviation  Committee  and  told  of 
the  development  which  is  being  made, 
not  only  in  my  State,  but  in  hundreds  of 
centers  throughout  the  country.  Tlie 
program  has  had  two  major  objectives: 

First.  The  development  of  a  well- 
qualified  pool  of  youth  for  the  air  forces; 
in  effect,  the  creation  of  a  reservoir  of 
youth  whose  Initial  training  for  the  air 
forces  would  be  effected  prior  to  more 
advanced  training  in  the  air  branches 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  C.  A  A. 
War  Training  Service. 

Second  The  preparation  of  youth  for 
participation  in  the  gigantic  develop- 
ment of  aviation  and  the  expansion  of 
air  commerce  in  the  post-war  world. 
This  stx-ond  objective  requires  no  differ- 
ent or  additional  activity  since  the  basic, 
elementary  principles  of  aeronautics  are 
the  same  for  both  military  and  civil  avi- 
ation. 

TuUNG     MrN    CO    INTO    Atli    PORCX9 

Air  commerce  draws  its  strength  from 
youth.  The  same  preference  for  youth 
is  expre.ssed  by  the  militrry  air  services. 
Every  year  over  1.200.000  youths  com- 
plete their  high-school  education.  Over 
600  000  are  boys  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  40  percent  of  these  boys  will  go 
into  the  air  forces.  More  and  more  of 
our  younp  womrn  ar»'  going  into  com- 
mercial aviation  and  are  being  looked  to 
for  auxiliary  services  of  the  air  forces. 
After  this  war  the  bulk  of  the  personnel 
for  our  expanding  air  commerce  must 
come  from  these  very  high-school  grad- 
uates— both  boys  and  girls. 

The  first  measure  undertaken  by  the 
C.  A,  A.  to  prepare  these  youth  for  the 
air  forces  and  for  post-war  aviation  de- 
velopment was  to  foster  and  develop  a 


program  to  introduce  preflight  aeronau- 
tics instruction  in  the  public,  parochial, 
and  private  high  schools  of  the  United 
States.  In.'^truction  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science  of  aeronautics 
such  as  aerodynamics,  airplane  struc- 
tures, meteorology,  navit^ation.  aii-plane 
engines,  and  radio  communications,  were 
considered  to  be  the  minimum  training 
needed  for  a  basic  approach  to  aviation 
whether  for  war  or  post-war  participa- 
tion and  understanding.  Drawing  up>on 
its  experience  with  the  Civilian  Pilot 
Training  program,  now  the  C.  A.  A.  war 
training  service,  the  Administration 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  es- 
sential training  which  should  and  could 
be  undertaken  at  the  high-school  level 
in  the  current  year.  Such  instruction  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  preflight  aero- 
nautics. 

The  preflight  aeronautics  program  met 
with  obstacles  from  the  outset.  Teach- 
ing materials  suitable  for  the  high-school 
level  were  not  available.  Teachers  need- 
ed training  in  aeronautical  subject  fields 
Ir  or'icr  to  instruct  preflight  aeronautics 
courses.  The  majority  of  school  authori- 
ties were  not  clear  as  to  what  they  could 
do  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  in  avia- 
tion education.  Technical  advice  and 
guidance  were  needed.  Teaching  aids 
were  sought  in  this  uncharted  field  of  in- 
struction. 

Students,  however  enthusiastic  about 
their  future  in  aviation,  were  in  need  of 
goals  of  proficiency  toward  which  they 
might  strive,  because  enthusiasm  without 
proficiency  in  the  field  of  aviation  is  not 
enough.  For  practically  all  of  the  28.000 
high  schools  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  in  one  or  two  other 
cities  which  were  experimenting  in  this 
field,  preflight  aeronautics  in  February 
1942  represented  a  great  unknown. 

REAL    PROGRAM    IS   ITNDERTAKEN 

The  preflight  aeronautics  program 
during  the  past  12  months  has  been  able 
to  meet  and  solve  these  problems  in  part 
as  follows: 

First.  To  develop  preflight  aeronautics 
teaching  materials,  including  both  stu- 
dent text  materials  and  teachers  man- 
uals, a  research  program  was  institut- 
ed in  March  1942.  Comprehensive  ma- 
terials suitable  for  the  junior  and  senior 
level  of  high  school  were  developed  and 
published.  With  such  study  resources, 
prefligh.t  aeronautics  courses  of  high 
scientific  standards  were  started  in  Sep- 
tember 1942.  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  In  addition  research  was  con- 
ducted in  the  development  and  prepara- 
tion of  relevant  aviation  materials  in 
such  courses  as  mathematics,  physical 
science,  industrial  arts,  biology,  geog- 
raphy, cartography,  and  so  forth,  and 
these  materials  were  also  completed  in 
time  for  use  in  the  fall  term  of  1942.  The 
supplementary  materials  are  useful  in 
preflight  aeronautics  as  well  as  other 
courses  by  providing  an  understanding  of 
the  relationship  and  application  of  these 
subjects  to  aviation. 

Second.  To  help  provide  qualifled 
teachers  for  pre-flight  aeronautics,  the 
C.  A.  A.  made  arrangements  to  admit 
teachers  of  this  subject  to  the  C.  P.  T. 
ground  school  classes  in  the  summer  of 


1£42.  Over  2.000  were  trained.  Of  these 
many  have  continued  tlieir  training  and 
have  reached  the  level  of  proficiency  suf- 
ficient for  them  to  obtain  C.  A.  A.  ground 
instructor  ratings.  By  stimulating  and 
cooperating  with  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions, the  administration  was  instru- 
mental in  persuading  these  institutions 
to  train  another  3,000  teachers  as  a  part 
of  their  1942  summer  sessions. 

Third.  To  give  technical  advice  and 
guidance  to  the  thousands  of  school  au- 
thorities and  teachers  who  needed  and 
asked  for  help,  the  C.  A.  A.  provided 
them  with  the  services  of  a  small  staff 
of  consultants.  These  consultants  be- 
sides fostering  and  encouraging  the  in- 
troduction of  aeronautics  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  were  of  immeasurable 
assistance  to  the  school  authorities  in 
helping  them  to  plan  and  organize  pre- 
flight aeronautics  courses,  and  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  the  instruction 
given.  However,  such  services  have  been 
limited  by  staff  and  fund  considerations. 

Fourth.  To  meet  the  need  for  teach- 
ing aids  and  equipment,  intensive  re- 
search was  also  conducted  in  this  field 
by  the  C.  A.  A.  Comprehensive  and  an- 
notated guides  and  references  to  aero- 
nautical teaching  resources,  both  theo- 
retical and  applied,  were  developed  and 
distributed  to  school  authorities. 

Fifth.  To  provide  students  of  pre- 
flight aeronautics  with  some  goal  toward 
which  they  might  strive  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  high  level  of  proficiency,  the 
C.  A.  A.  made  available  to  high-school 
students  of  preflight  aeronautics  the 
C.  A.  A.  examination  service  of  its  Gen- 
eral Inspection  Division.  Through  the 
high  schools  these  students  may  take 
the  C.  A.  A.  Private  Pilot  Ground  School 
examination.  Students  who  pass  the 
examination  in  one  or  more  fields  re- 
ceive the  C.  A.  A.  certificate  of  aeronau- 
tical knowledge.  Students  who  pass  all 
four  subject  fields  of  the  examination  are 
credited  with  achieving  the  ground 
school  knowledge  required  for  the  C. 
A.  A.  private  pilot  certificate.  If  oUch 
students  obtain  proper  flight  instruction 
they  may  qualify  for  their  private  pilot 
certiflcates.  Since  the  vast  majority  of 
preflirht  aeronautics  classes  started  dur- 
ing this  school  year,  most  students  will 
take  this  examination  for  the  first  time 
in  May  and  June  of  this  year.  The  ex- 
amination is  given  only  up)on  election  of 
the  student  and  permission  of  the  school 
authorities.  Appropriate  study  guides 
have  been  developed  and  made  available 
to  the  schools  interested  in  increasing 
by  this  method  the  scholastic  proficiency 
of  preflight  aeronautics  students. 

The  C.  A.  A.  has  fostered  and  encour- 
aged other  measures  by  other  public  and 
private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 
facilitate  aeronautical  education  and 
provide  incentive  for  achievement.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  present  Congress  to  en- 
courage and  support,  in  every  possible 
manner,  this  type  of  program.  A  re- 
sponsibility rests  very  definitely  on  our 
shoulders. 

COOPERATION  OF  ALL  UNITS  IS  ASSURED 

All  this  has  been  done  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  air  branches  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Navy,  and  in  cooperation 


with  Federal.  State,  and  local  educational 
authorities.  The  C.  A.  A.  works  closely 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  air  services  to 
guide  its  preflight  aeronautics  program 
along  lines  of  greatest  training  value  to 
those  services.  Cooperation  is  Ikewise 
extended  to  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  for  which  technical  materials 
and  services  have  been  provided  from 
time  to  time.  The  C.  A.  A.  has  respected 
the  sovereign  rights  of  State  and  local 
educational  authorities  in  its  program  of 
fostering,  encouraging,  and  rendering  of 
technical  guidance  services  in  the  flf  Id  of 
aeronautical  education.  And  consistent 
with  the  American  pattern  of  education 
the  acceptance,  direction,  and  operation 
of  such  programs  In  the  schools  is  a 
matter  for  local  determination. 

The  response  of  the  schools  has  been 
indeed  heartening.  Close  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  boys  and  girls  in  their  last  year 
of  high  school  are  receiving  Instruction 
In  preflight  aeronautics  this  year.  Al- 
though there  is  much  to  be  done  this 
represents  an  encouraging  start. 

The  Aeronautical  Education  Program 
of  the  C.  A.  A.  offers  a  large  and  im- 
portant field  for  the  widespread  develop- 
ment of  aeronautical  knowledge  and 
training  as  a  national  asset  In  war  and 
in  peace.  To  my  busy  colleagues,  I  say, 
let  us  not  be  so  absorbed  in  day  by  day 
problems  that  we  fail  to  properly  pro- 
vide the  stimulus  and  assistance  to  those 
youth,  who  with  our  help,  can  and  will 
train  for  winning  this  conflict — and  pre- 
serving the  peace  for  all  time. 


Relation  of  the  Defense  Program  to 
Small  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or    PINNSTLVANLA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recom,  I 
include  the  following  statement  made  by 
me  before  the  Select  Committee  Con- 
ducting a  Study  and  Investigation  of  the 
National  Defense  Program  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  small  btisiness  of  the  United 
States: 

I  am  L.  H.  Gavin.  Representative  Irom  the 
Tv.entietli  District  of  PennBylvanla.  I,  first, 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  on  the 
excellence  of  their  work.  It  deserves  the 
he  irtiest  commendations  of  the  oil  producers 
of  the  country  lor  bringing  about  this  hear- 
ing to  secure  a  price  increase  of  50  cents 
for  oil. 

I  represent  a  district  In  which  the  oil 
industry  was  born  in  1859.  It  is  the  oldest 
oil-producing  State  of  them  all.  In  the 
nearly  84  years  since  Col.  E.  L.  Drake  made 
his  dream  come  true,  Pennsylvania  has  pro- 
duced more  than  1.000.000,000  barrels  of  crude 
petroleum  of  the  highest  grade  from  a  lubri- 
cating standpoint.  It  Is  one  of  the  six  States 
of  the  Union  in  the  bllllon-barrel  class. 

It  has  produced  oil  and  it  has  produced 
oil  men.    The  men  have  gone  forth  to  all 
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the  oU-produclng  regions  of  the  world.     They    I    oU-produclng  country      We  have  upward  of    I    make  a  dollar,  why  sink  holes  In  the  earth  to 


tires  and  tubes.    To  protect  the  Government 


IT  IS  an  economic  necessity 


Drovide    ourchasincr    DOwer    to    foreicrn 
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the  oU-produclng  regions  of  the  world.  They 
have  been  the  pioneers  In  countless  of  the 
fields.  Nut  an  oil-producing  State  In  the 
Union  but  owes  something  of  Its  petroleum 
reserves  to  the  Pennsylvanlaus  who  steadily 
extended  the  horizons  of  the  world  of  petro- 
leum. Many  of  them  devoted  their  talents 
to  refining,  and  to  them  we  owe  much  of 
the  success  of  that  branch  of  the  Industry. 
They  are  constantly  Improving  upon  the 
products  of  crvide  oil  and  have  found  new 
ones.  The  military  men  can  tell  you  some- 
thing of  what  our  Pennsylvania  refiners  mean 
to  the  war  effort. 

Pennsylvania  Is  the  oldest  of  the  oil  States. 
That  dof«  not  mean  that  it  Is  the  least  virile. 
Its  dally  production  la  not  great,  compared 
to  that  of  some  of  the  States  farther  west, 
but  it  is  nearly  80.000  barrels  a  day  and  we  all 
well  Icnow  how  Important  that  quantity,  lo- 
cated as  It  is,  loomed  during  the  period  of 
the  East's  oil  shortage. 

The  amount  of  production  can  be  Increased. 
Tlie  methods  are  known.  In  the  Bradford 
district,  oil  producers  learned  atxiut  a  quar- 
ter-century ago  that  they  could  put  water 
Into  an  oil  sand  and  move  greater  quantities 
of  oil  Into  old  wells  that  were  about  ready  to 
be  abandoned.  The  result  has  been  that 
about  200.000.000  barrels  of  oil  have  been  pro- 
duced by  that  process  and  about  that  much 
more  will  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner 
before  the  field  has  been  e.Khausted.  That  Is, 
It  will  be  if  the  producers  can  get  enough  out 
of  it  to  pay  their  costa 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Oil  country  where  dally  production  can  be 
^Increased,  whenever  the  money  and  the 
equipment  are  available  The  oil  producing 
•rea  of  the  State  is  in  excess  of  a  half  million 
acres.  There  are  nearly  85.000  producing 
wells — about  one-fifth  of  the  number  In  the 
United  S.ates.  Their  daily  average  last  year 
was  a  half  barrel  per  well:  the  production  of 
the  smallest  is  expressod  in  terms  of  gallons, 
not  barrels,  per  day. 

Mr  S  T  Yu.ster  a.s.'oclate  professor  of 
petroleum  and  natural-gas  engineering  at 
Peniisylvanlrt  S'ate  Colletie,  who  ha.s  devoted 
most  of  his  time  for  yrar?  to  the  work  ol  get- 
ting more  oil  cut  of  Pennsylvania's  fields,  re- 
cently said  that  "a  nalerial  incrcki.se  in  the 
price  of  oil  woxild  have  the  double  effect  of 
making  the  capital  nvaihible  for  new  develop- 
ments and  prolcn:^ing  the  life  of  the  uiihtimu- 
lated  wells." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
stripper  wells     That  Is  the  only  kind  wc  have 
In  Pennsylvania.     That  is  also  true  of  New 
York.    West    V.rginia,    and    Ohio — Uie    Stales 
that  produce  the  famnu.-  Ponn.sylvanla  prade 
lubricating  oils.     The  stripper-well  Industry 
of  my  State — and  larger  share  Is  In  my  dis- 
trict— employs  some  10.000  persons  and  pays 
to  those  employees   more  than  S20.000.000  a 
year.     That  is  Impo  tant.     Still  more  Impor- 
tant Is  the  result  of  their  efforts      We  need 
more  oU  for  the  war.    Here  is  a  place  to  get 
■  greater  amount  than  Is  now  being  produced. 
It  lb  going  to  take  some  money  to  get  that 
greater  amount.    The  produceis  knew  how  to 
do  it.    They  are  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  started  the  petroleum  industry      They 
have  never  stopped  learning  how  to  Improve 
their  skill.     Just  a  few  miles  from  my   home 
and  not  ma  iv  miles  from  the  site  of  the  first 
Well  ever  drilled  for  oil.  a  new  method  is  soon 
to  be  given  a  trial.    It  Is  a  form  of  mining. 
The  shaft  has  been  dug      I  understand  that 
th>  oil  men  who  put  in  the  money  for  this 
experiment  are  waiting  on  somebody  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington  to  authorize  them  to  use  some  steel 

with  which  to  drill  the  horizontal  holes  from 
the  bottom  cf  th?  shaft  hundreds  of  feet  Into 
the  oil  sand  They  have  been  waiting  for 
many  weeks 

Now  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the 
territory  I  know  best,  but  I  have  been  paying 
B( 'r.e  attention  to  the  national  oil  problem 
frr  some  little  time  and  whp.t  I  have  said 
about  Pennsylvania  applies  to  the  rest  of  the 


oil-producing  country  We  have  upward  of 
500,000,000  barrels  of  oil  that  can  be  gotten 
out  of  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  not  this  year, 
or  next,  but  we  can  start  Immediately  to 
Increase  the  amount  we  are  now  getting. 
For  the  Nation,  there  are  several  billion 
barrels  In  such  old  fields  as  we  have  in  my 
district. 

What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  go  on  divid- 
ing up  what  Is  left,  rationing  In  ever  smaller 
bits  while  the  professors  debate  endlessly 
their  theories  of  how  to  proceed  in  a  dream 
world,  or  shall  we  return  to  a  world  of  reality 
and  apply  the  remedy  that  has  always  worked 
when  the  Ingenuity  of  man  was  allowed  to 
function  in  any  lawful  manner  that  he 
desired? 

A  solemn  and  terrible  day  of  judgment 
awaits  those  who  willfully  interfere  with  the 
productive  pnxiesses  of  tills  Nation,  whether 
it  be  m  the  production  of  foods,  war  equip- 
ment, or  oil. 

Today,  we,  this  Nation,  are  engaged  In  an 
all-out  war  effort.  Everyone  seems  to  be  con- 
cerned about  food,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  soy- 
beans, fiax.  peanuts,  beef,  sheep,  lambs,  but- 
ter, oleomargarine,  silver,  zinc,  copper — but 
little  is  being  said  about  the  Importance  of 
having  sufficient  quantities  of  oil  to  meet 
the  needs  and  demands  of  this  Nation  of  ours 
now  fighting  on  17  different  fronts  and  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  allies  who  are  de- 
pending upon  us  to  furnish  the  oil  to  carry  on 
the  fight  to  bring  this  war  to  a  rapid  and 
early  conclusion.  This  Is  no  time  for  bicker- 
ing over  price  with  our  American  boys  mak- 
ing the  supreme  sacrifice  every  day,  but  ifa 
a  time  for  action,  to  build  up  the  inventories 
and  stock  piles  to  meet  the  demands  that 
will  be  made  upon  us  over  the  month.s  that 
lie  ahead  It  seems  that  bureaucracy  is  stiU 
riding  high.  The  Petroleum  AdmlnLstrator 
for  War,  recognizing  the  sericusness  of  this 
situation,  after  months  of  study  and  re- 
search, has  recommended  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  that  a  price  lncrea.se  be 
granted  Immediately,  and  that  should  be  at 
least  50  cents  a  barrel.  The  small  producers 
of  oil  of  the  country  have  been  on  a  starva- 
tion diet  for  the  past  10  years  The  price 
of  oil  hi\s  been  static  since  1941  No  one 
questions  that  material  ccst.s  have  greatly  in- 
creased that  labor  costs  have  gone  up  sev- 
eral hundred  percent  in  some  Instiuces;  man- 
power becomes  scarcer  every  day  It  has 
been  proven  that  production  has  rapidly  de- 
clined: that  our  reserves  are  rapidly  being 
depleted;  that  no  new  dUscoverlr  are  being 
made;  that  little  or  no  exploration  la  being 
carried  on.  We  know  we  are  using  more 
oil  than  we  are  producing  Last  year  we 
produced  a  billion  three  hundred  and  ninety 
million  barrels  of  oil  and  we  used  a  billlcn 
four  hundred  million  barrels  of  oil;  and 
everything  Indicates  that  practically  no  new 
discoveries  are  being  mnc!e.  The  consump- 
tion has  steadily  risen  so  It  becomes  evident 
of  the  necessity  for  an  Immediate  price  in- 
crease of  at  least  60  cents  a  barrel  to  Induce 
the  small  producer  and  wildcatter  to  find 
new  prolific  oil  fields. 

If  we  want  more  oil,  and  we  have  got  to 
have  It,  or  there  Is  a  possibility  that  we  might 
lose  this  war,  as  well  as  the  prace  that  fol- 
lows— the  only  way  to  get  new  oil,  more  oil, 
is  to  pay  the  m'  n  who  goes  out  after  the 
oil  a  Eufficient  price  to  at  least  pay  for  the 
lifting  costs  and  make  It  a  profitable  venture 
The  oilmen  are  as  fine  a  group  of  devoted 
and  patriotic  Americans  as  ever  lived.  All  he 
asks  Is  a  chance  to  break  even. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  bureaucrats 
are  determined  to  ignore  the  Congress,  and 
they  pay  little  or  no  attention  tt)  the  requests 
that  are  be-.ng  made  of  them  Their  crack- 
pot philosophy  of  produtlon  for  use.  and  not 
for  profit,  becomes  m(»re  apparent  every  day 
and  we  all  know  that  back  of  every  sucrcssrul 
enterprise  Is  the  profit  mf>tlvc.  Its  the 
American  way.  It's  the  system  that  built 
America.     If  a  person  can't  break  even  or 


make  a  dollar,  why  sink  holes  In  the  earth  to 
find  oil? 

Permit  me  to  &tate  that  when  crude  price 
warrants,  new  fields  will  be  opened,  old  fields 
will  be  rehabilitated,  and  production  will  be 
on  the  Increase.  When  there  is  no  profit 
there  Is  no  incentive  to  an>one  to  secure 
more  oil.  The  small  producer  does  not  have 
the  money  to  carry  on. 

W"  are  heading  for  a  crisis  In  this  country 
unless  we  secure  the  oil  to  meet  our  war 
demands  It  is  evident  that  the  email  In- 
dependent is  fast  fading  out  of  the  picture. 
It  might  also  be  stated  that  h  is  paying 
the  taxes  to  keep  the  bureaucrats  on  the 
pay  roll  who  are  now  out  cutting  his  throat. 
A  1  the.se  factj  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  power-drunk  bureaucrats, 
but  they  say  every  war  has  Its  casualties.  So 
Uie  small  Independe'  producer  is  the  cas- 
ualty of  the  petroleun  ludu.stry.  However. 
let  me  remind  bureaucracy  tliat  even  In  war- 
fare we  try  to  look  after  the  casualties  by 
giving  them  first  aid  and  Imnicdiate  atten- 
tion whenever  they  are  badly  hit,  no  matter 
where  they  may  be. 

But  the  economic  casualties  mean  little  or 
nothing  to  the  biu^aucrats  who  never  built 
a  business  or  met  a  pay  roll  but  who  arc  par- 
ticularly ambitious  to  regiment  the  people 
of  America  under  their  plans  of  social  reform 
and  schemes,  all  contributing  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  thousands  of  small  Independent  pro- 
ducers and  businesFmen.  This  will  simplify 
matters  when  they  later  attem'-t  to  regiment 
the  p>eopIe  of  America  into  some  totalitarian 
form  of  regimented  bureaucracy. 

A  price  Increase  on  oil  mu.«t  be  granted  to 
the  small  Independent  producer  If  he  Is  to 
burvive.  and  further  dilatory  tactics  on  the 
part  of  the  bureaucrats  should  not  be  tol- 
erated in  the  Congre.'* 

I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  having  called  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration BO  that  in  the  event  we  wake  up 
6  months  from  now  without  the  necessary  oil 
to  supply  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  our  ships,  planes,  tanks,  submarines, 
mechanized  equipment,  and  so  forth,  that 
we  can  charge  those  directly  responsible  for 
havlnj?  thwarted  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

Nothing  Is  more  Important  In  America  at 
the  present  time  than  to  secure  more  oil, 
without  which  we  cannot  possibly  hope  to 
win  the  war. 


Hindsight  Verioi  Foresight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Missouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr,  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix Of  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Norwalk  Tire  and 
Battery  Topics  entitled  "Hindsight 
Versus  Poresight,"  as  follows: 

HrNDSIGHT    VTRSrs    rOREKICHT 

Last  fall  the  so-called  best  brains  in  the 
rubber  Industry  and  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration went  to  work  on  a  plar  to  give  relief 
to  tire  dealers  who  hnt^  frozen  storks  when 
tire  rationing  became  effective  The  result 
was  that  the  Government  would  take  from 
derlers,  through  manufacturers,  all  tires  and 
tubes  at  the  purchase  price  plus  10  percent 
to  cover  what  they  cuUec'  cut-of-pocket  ex- 
pense in  handling  and  In  addition  woiiJd  pay 
all  transportation  covering  the  return  of  such 
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tires  and  tubes.  To  protect  the  Government 
from  loss  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
stated  they  would  permit  a  16-percent  in- 
crease In  the  list  price  of  all  tires  and  tubes 
as  cf  a  certain  date.  When  the  transaction 
was  completed  it  was  found  that  16  percent 
would  not  cover  the  cost.  O'liyequently.  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corpcrptlon,  a  special  Gov- 
ernment agency  formed  to  handle  the  trans- 
action, decided  that  the  added  cost  ol  the 
tires  and  tubes,  if  and  when  the  manufac- 
turer repurchased  them  for  redistribution  to 
their  dealers  against  rationing  certificates, 
which  was  made  pennlssible,  would  be  45 
percent  above  the  manufacturer's  car-door 
cost  cf  the  tires  and  tubes  which  he  (the 
manufacturer)  had  turned  over  to  the  De- 
fense Supplies  Corporation  under  the  deal. 

A  long  story  could  be  written  on  this  sub- 
ject and  charges  of  bad  faith  could  be  sus- 
tained but  we  will  not  dwell  on  that.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  Government  spent 
$50  000000  to  $60,000,000  on  this  deal  of  ac- 
cepting tires  and  lul)es  from  dealers  to  relieve 
them  of  the  financial  difficulty  they  were 
subjected  *o  because  of  tire  rationing  and  it 
ccst  the  ultimate  users  of  the  tires  and  tubes 
this  much  or  more  to  repurchase  than  would 
have  b?en  necessary  had  the  deal  been  han- 
dled in  a  sensible,  businesslike  way,  1.  e.,  by 
the  Government  advancing  money  against 
tires  and  tubes  held  by  dealers,  in  the  form 
of  a  consignment  arrar^gement,  to  t>e  repaid 
as  the  tires  and  tubes  were  sold.  How  simple 
this  would  have  been  and  how  much  less 
co.stl>  to  the  ultimate  users  of  the  tires  and 
tubes. 

Our  only  reas<.)n  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
light  is  the  hope  that  those  responsible,  if 
ever  confronted  with  another  problem  of  this 
kind,  will  reflect  sufficiently  long  to  deter- 
mine how  tht  .situation  could  be  handled 
without  any  cost  whatsoever.  When  we 
think  of  all  the  fuss  made  to  keep  resale 
prices  down  to  prevent  Inflation,  an  action 
with  which  we  concur  then  think  of  the 
amcunt  of  inflation  thrown  into  tires  and 
tubts  through  Government  mismanagement, 
it  makes  us  wonder  whether  or  not  those 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  our  war 
problems  actually  have  practical  experience 
or  brains  enough  to   "feed  hay  to  a  donkey." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or    CALirORNIA 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  program  shortly  to 
be  extended  is  based  on  the  proposition 
tliat  to  increase  foreign  markets  for 
"United  States  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products  is  economically  sound,  po- 
litically wise  and  socially  desirable. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  program 
are  to  eliminate,  insofar  as  possible,  eco- 
nomic warfare  and  substitute  economic 
cooperation,  a  goal  which  if  possible  to 
attain,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  elim- 
inating war  with  all  its  evil,  deva.stating, 
and  disruptive  consequences. 

It  is  in  fact  the  good-neighbor  policy, 
expressed  in  commercial  relations.  Its 
natural  concomitants  are  friendly  social 
and  political  relations,  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  peaceful  relations. 


rr  IS   AN   ECONOMIC   NXCESSITT 

Normally  the  United  States  can  and 
does  produce  more  of  a  great  number  of 
farm  and  industrial  products  than  can 
be  sold  in  the  American  market  at  re- 
munerative prices. 

When  large  quantities  of  such  goods 
cannot  be  exported,  our  agricultural 
products  pile  up  in  unmarketable  sur- 
pluses and  our  industrial  production 
slows  down.  The  result  is  felt  through- 
out the  country  in  depressed  prices,  un- 
employment, reduced  wages,  and  poorer 
home  markets  for  American  producers. 

Trade  between  nations  declined 
sharply  after  1929,  largely  because  most 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  set 
up  excessive  barriers  against  imports. 
By  thus  making  it  difiBcult  for  its  people 
to  buy  things  they  needed  and  desired 
from  other  countries,  each  country  made 
it  difficult — in  many  cases  impossible — 
for  its  own  producers  to  sell  their  ex- 
portable surpluses  in  other  countries. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  fell  even  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  world  as  a  whole;  it  dropped 
from  $9,640,000,000  in  1929  to  $2,934.- 
000.000  in  1932. 

As  world  trade  diminished,  employ- 
ment and  incomes  feU,  and  the  world- 
wide economic  depression  was  deepened 
and  prolonged.  Between  1929  and  1932 
otir  foreign  trade  dropped  nearly  70  per- 
cent, national  income  43  percent,  cash 
farm  income  58  percent,  wages  and 
salaries  In  manufacturing  industries  53 
percent. 

rr   IS   A   PROnTABLE   UNDERTAKING 

Expansion  of  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries  benefits  the  whole  country: 

First.  It  benefits  directly  the  great 
branches  of  American  agriculture,  and 
the  many  industries,  large  and  small, 
that  have  products  to  sell  in  foreign 
markets. 

Second.  It  benefits  directly  American 
producers  who  use  imported  raw  ma- 
terials or  semimanufactured  products  in 
making  their  finished  products. 

Third.  It  benefits  miUions  of  workers 
dependent  upon  these  branches  of  agri- 
culture and  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

Fourth.  It  improves  domestic  markets 
for  American  producers  not  directly  in- 
terested in  export  or  import  trade;  any 
American  farmers  and  manufacturers 
who  can  sell  more  of  their  goods  in  for- 
eign markets,  and  their  employees,  are 
better  customers  for  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices of  Americans  not  in  the  business  of 
exporting  or  importing. 

Fifth.  It  raises  living  standards  by  pro- 
viding more  employment,  more  purchas- 
ing power,  and  more  goods  for  American 
consumers  at  reasonable  prices;  the  ex- 
change of  products  we  grow  or  manu- 
facture to  better  advantage  than  other 
countiies.  for  things  that  other  coun- 
tries can  grow  or  manufacture  to  better 
advantage  than  we  can,  Is  enlarged  to 
our  mutual  advantage. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IS  TWO-WAT 

Foreign  trade  necessarily  is  two-way 
trade.  We  cannot  export  unless  we  im- 
port; we  cannot  import  unless  we  export. 
Our  exports  provide  purchasing  power 
for  the  things  we  Import;  our  imports 


provide  purchasing  power  to  foreipn 
countries  for  the  things  they  buy  from 
us.  People  in  foreign  countries  can  buy 
our  products  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  acquire  United  States  dollars  with 
which  to  pay  for  tliem,  and  the  only  way 
they  can  acquire  dollars  is  through  the 
sale  in  this  country  of  their  products 
< including  gold  and  silver)  and  sernces 
or  by  boiTowng.  Loans,  even  if  available 
to  them,  merely  postpone  the  ultimait^ 
necessity  for  payment  in  the  form  of 
commodities  or  services,  ^f  cych  pay- 
ment is  prevented,  defaulted  debts  are 
inevitable. 

HOW  THE  PROGRAM   WORKS 

Direct  negotiation  with  other  coun- 
tries is  the  method  prescribed  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  reducing  ex- 
cessive barriers  that  stand  in  the  \^^ay  of 
expansion  of  our  foreign  trade.  Th:s 
method  was  chosen  as  more  practicable 
and  more  effective  than  general  down- 
ward revision  of  the  United  States  tarifl 
alone.  Even  if  feasible,  such  a  revision 
would  not  insure  the  reciprocal  reduc- 
tion by  other  countries  of  their  tariffs 
and  other  barriers,  including  discrimi- 
nations, against  our  export  trade. 

METHOD    IS    8IMP1B 

Specifically,  the  act  empowers  the 
President,  in  order  to  obtain  conces.<:ions 
from  other  countries  on  American  ex- 
ports, to  modify  excessive  United  States 
tariff  rates,  to  bind  existing  tariff  rates 
against  increase,  and  to  guarantee  con- 
tinued duty-free  entry  of  products  now 
on  the  free  list. 

The  act  does  not  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  modify  tariff  rates  except  under 
a  trade  agreement;  it  does  not  empower 
him  to  reduce  the  duty  on  any  forei':;n 
product  under  a  trade  agreement  by 
more  than  50  percent  or  to  transfer  any 
item  from  the  dutiable  list  to  the  free 
list. 

It  does  require  that  trade  agreements 
be  concluded  only  after  the  President 
h£LS  sought  the  advice  of  the  Depait- 
ments  of  State.  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Tariff  Commission,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Government, 
and  only  after  public  notice  and  full 
opportunity  for  presentation  of  infor- 
mation and  views  by  any  interesiod 
person. 

All  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  foreign  commerce  cooperate, 
through  interdepartmental  committees, 
in  studying  all  pertinent  facts  and  views. 
Before  any  trade  agreement  is  con- 
cluded, public  notice  is  given  of  all  prod- 
ucts on  which  concessions  by  the  United 
States  will  be  considered,  end  public 
hearings  are  held  before  representatives 
of  the  GoevTnment  agencies  concerned. 
Resulting  recommendations  in  regard  to 
trade  agreements  are  submitted  to  the 
President  through  the  Secietary  of  SLate. 

CONCESSIONS  ABE  CLADLT  CUTN 

The  United  States,  in  negotiatint?  a 
trade  agreement,  asks  a  foreign  counlry 
to  lower  its  excessive  tariff  rates  on  our 
products  or  to  liberalize  quotas  or  ex- 
change restrictions  on  them. 

Such  concessions  and  assurances 
against  higher  trade  barriers  have  bcvn 
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obtained  from  countries  which  are  im- 
|X)rtant  customers  for  thousands  of 
American  products,  both  aj^ricultural 
and  nonaKricultural,  comprising  one- 
third  of  all  United  States  exports. 

Under  trade  agreements,  the  United 
States  has  ajjreed  to  tariff  reductions  or 
to  the  continuance  of  existing  tariffs  or 
free  entry  in  the  case  of  imported  prod- 
ucts needed  or  desired  by  American 
producers  and  consumers.  Concessions 
are  granted  on  imported  commodities 
more  or  le.ss  similar  to  those  produced 
In  the  United  States  when  they  are  in  the 
national  interest,  and  when  reciprocal 
concessions  are  obLained  in  return,  but 
only  after  exhau.stive  study  has  indi- 
cated that  such  concessions  will  not 
cause  serious  injury  to  American  pro- 
ducers. In  appropriate  cases  imports 
of  such  products  at  the  reduced  tariff 
rates  are  limited  in  amount  or  restricted 
to  seasons  when  similar  American  prod- 
ucts are  not  marketed  In  quantities 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican consumor.s. 

MOST-FAVORED   NATION   CLAUSE 

TTie  traditional  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  not  to  discriminate  be- 
tween foreign  nations,  but  to  extend 
equality  of  tariff  treatment  to  all  who 
do  not  discriminate  acainst  the  trade  of 
this  country.  This  policy  is  embodied  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Under  it  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  on  a  given  product  in 
a  trade  agreement  with  a  foreign  na- 
tion— other  than  Cuba — applies  also  to 
the  same  product  from  any  third  nation, 
unless  that  third  nation  is  found  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  products  of  the 
United  States.  This  policy  enables  the 
United  States  to  require  other  countries, 
as  well  as  the  other  party  to  the  trade 
agreement,  to  give  our  exports  nondis- 
criminatory treatment. 

This  policy  of  fair  treatment  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis  pays  lar^e  dividends  in 
dollars  and  cent  ^  to  American  producers, 
who  are  thus  protected  against  foreign 
tariff  and  other  discriminations.  It  pro- 
motes peaceful  commercial  relations. 
Discriminatory  trade  policies  create  re- 
sentment and  invite  retaliation. 

RESULTS     OF     THE     PROGRAM     CENElrfciAL 

The  United  States  has  concluded 
agreements  with  25  foreign  countries. 
These  countries,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  agreements  were  signed  are:  Cuba. 
Brazil,  Belgium.  Haiti.  Sweden,  Colom- 
bia, Canada,  Honduras,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
France,  Finland,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Irela^id,  Turkey,  Venezuela,  Argentina, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Mexico. 

Abou'  65  percent  of  the  otal  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  carried  on 
with  the  countries  with  which  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  have  been  con- 
cluded. The  United  Kingdom  and  Can- 
ada are.  respectively,  the  largest  and  the 
second  largest  customers  for  American 
exports. 

Trade  agreements  have  been  con- 
clur  J  with  all  of  tlie  other  American 
republics  except  B  )livia,  Chile,  the  Do- 
zniiucaa  Republic.  Panama,   and   Para- 


guay. Negotiations  with  Bolivia  are  un- 
der way.  Over  90  percent  of  the  trade 
o  the  United  States  with  the  other 
American  republics  is  with  the  trade- 
agreement  countries. 

The  trp.de-apreemoi.ts  program  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  increase  in 
United  States  foreign  trade  between  the 
inauguration  of  the  program  and  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1939.  Other  factors  have 
also,  of  course,  affected  the  volume  and 
nature  of  our  trade. 

During  the  2-year  period  1934  35, 
United  S'aies  total  fore.gn  trade  aver- 
aged $4,100,000,000  a  year.  In  the  2-year 
period  1938-39,  the  average  was  $5,300,- 
000.000. 

The  contribution  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  to  the  increase  in  our  for- 
eign trade  is  indicated  by  a  comparison 
of  Unit^^d  States  trade  with  agreement 
and  nonagreement  countries. 

In  the  2-year  period  1938-39.  when  16 

trade  agreemenLs  were  in  effect.  United 
States  exports  to  the  countries  covered  by 
these  agreements  averaged  62.8  percent 
greater  than  in  1934  35  when  only  1 
agreement  was  in  effect  for  a  year  or 
mere,  while  our  exports  to  all  other  coun- 
tries Increased  by  only  31  2  percent. 

Our  imports  from  the  16  agreement 
countries  averaged  21.6  percent  greater 
In  1938  39  than  In  1934  35.  while  our  Im- 
ports from  other  countries  averaged  only 
11.1  percent  greater. 

Tliese  comparisons  reinforce  the  com- 
mcn-scnse  conclusion  that  reduction  of 
exces.sive  tariff.s  and  other  barriers  to  the 
exchange  of  our  goods  for  those  of  other 
nations  tends  to  support  and  enlarge  our 
foreign  trade. 

TSAOe     AND     CZNSSAL     RXLATION8     lUnOVXD 

Trade  agreements  Improve  trade  rela- 
tions generally  between  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  countries  con- 
cerned. Tlie  agreements  themselves 
provide  a  basis  for  consultation  on  mat- 
ters dealt  with  in  them.  Beyond  this, 
the  cordial  atmasphere  fastered  by  the 
agreements  paves  the  way  for  friendly 
discussion  of  other  trade  and  economic 
matters  not  directly  involved  in  the 
apreement.s. 

Economic  cooperation  through  mu- 
tually beneficial  trade  agreements  tends 
to  promote  good  general  relations  with 
other  countries.  The  trade-agreements 
program  has  helped  us  to  win  back,  to 
our  great  advantage,  some  of  the  friend- 
ships we  lost  by  our  short-sighted  tariff 
and  war-debt  policies  after  the  last  war. 
Today  the  trade  agreements  with  the 
other  American  republics  are  one  of  the 
strongest  pillars  in  the  structure  of 
hemispheric  solidarity  and  of  our  global 
good-neiRhbor  policy. 

THt  PROGRAM    IN  WAR   AND  PEACE 

Our  existing  trade  agreements  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  en- 
tered into  force  on  January  l,  1939.  tlie 
year  in  which  war  began  in  Europe.  The 
acrreement  with  Turkey  took  effect  in 
May  of  that  year.  During  the  war  pe- 
riod 5  new  agreements  have  become  ef- 
fective: with  Venezuela,  in  December 
1939;  Argentina,  in  November  1941; 
Peru.  In  July  1942;  Uruguay,  on  January 
1,    1943;    and    Mexico,    on   January    30, 


1943.  During  this  period  four  supple- 
mentary agreements — two  each  with 
Canada  and  Cuba — were  concluded. 

Wartime  trade  controls,  scarcity  of 
shipping,  and  military  considerations 
have  come  to  dominate  tlie  nature  and 
extent  of  our  foreign  trade.  Neverthe- 
less, a  considerable  amount  of  trade  con- 
tinues to  be  Influenced  primarily  by  eco- 
nomic considerations.  The  trade-agree- 
ments program  exerts  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  our  trade  relations  witJi 
friendly  countries  and  on  our  own  war 
effort. 

The  agreement.s  provide  valuable  in- 
surance, now,  against  a  repetition  of  the 
tidal  wave  of  trade  barriers  and  discrim- 
inations that  swept  over  the  world  after 
the  last  war.  They  provide,  now.  a 
solid  foundation  for  resumption  of  mu- 
tually beneficial  trade  after  the  war, 
when  so  many  of  our  agricultural  and 
industrial  producers  will  need  foreign 
markeLs  if  they  are  to  avoid  curtail- 
ment of  production  and  ruinously  low 
prices,  and  wlicn  American  industry*  and 
consumers  will  need  imported  raw  ma- 
terials and  semimanufactured  and  fin- 
ished products. 

Trade  agreements,  old  as  well  as  new, 
help  to  bring  about  clo.se  economic  co- 
op>eration  between  thi.s  country  and  the 
other  united  nations  in  the  Joint  effort 
to  achieve  complete  victory  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.  These  agreements 
stand  today  for  economic  cooperation,  in 
war  and  peace;  for  a  world  in  wliich  men 
everywhere  can  produce  in  accordance 
with  their  ability  and  exchange  their 
goods  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis. 
For  this  reason,  an  active  trade-agree- 
ments program  during  the  war  strength- 
ens the  determination  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  win  a  victory  that  will  be  worth 
the  cost;  it  inspires  confidence  that  the 
United  States  will  do  its  share  in  creating 
conditions  favorable  to  prosperity  and 
security  after  victory, 

AFTER    THE    WAR,    COOPERATION 

Secure  peace  after  victory  mu-st  be  built 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  economic 
cooperation.  Economic  in.'iecurity  and 
social  unrest,  caused  in  considerable  part 
by  exces.'^Ive  trade  barriers  and  di.scnm- 
inatory  trade  policies,  helped  to  spawn  a 
Hitler  and  to  p!'int;e  the  world  into  this 
greate.st  of  all  wars  before  it  had  re- 
covered from  the  last  one.  After  this 
war,  economic  cooperation,  not  economic 
warfare,  mu.A  be  the  rule. 

The  governments  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  subscribing  to  the  Atlantic 
CharU'r,  agreed  "to  further  the  enjoy- 
ment by  all  .states,  great  or  small,  victor 
or  vanquished,  of  access,  on  equal  terms, 
to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their 
economic  prosperity";  and  afBrmed  their 
"desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest  collab- 
oraUon  between  all  nations  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  with  the  object  of  securing, 
for  all.  improved  labor  standards,  eco- 
nomic advancement,  and  social  security." 

In  article  VTI  of  the  mutual-aid— lend- 
lease — agreement  of  February  23.  1942. 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  agreed  that: 

In  the  final  determination  of  the  b  ne- 
fits   to   be   provided   to  the  United  States  of 
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America  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  return  Tor  aid  furnished  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  March  11.  1941,  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof  shall  be  such 
as  not  to  burden  commerce  between  the  two 
countries,  but  to  promote  mutually  nd- 
vantagecuf  economic  relalior.s  between  thera 
and  the  betterment  of  world-wide  economic 
relations.  To  that  end.  they  shall  include 
provision  for  agreed  action  by  the  Unittd 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
opin  to  participation  by  all  other  countries 
of  like  mind,  directed  to  the  expansion,  by 
appropriate  International  and  domestic 
measures,  of  pioductlon,  employment,  and 
the  exchange  and  ccn.'.umptlon  of  goods, 
which  are  the  n-.aterl;U  foundations  of  the 
liberty  and  welfare  of  all  people?:  to  the  elim- 
ination of  all  f^.,ms  of  discriminatory  treat- 
ment in  international  cninmerce.  and  to  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  tr.ade  barrieis; 
and.  in  g?neral,  to  the  attainment  of  all  the 
economic  objectives  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Similar  article  VII  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  mutual-aid  agreements  with 
China,  the  Soviet  Unisn.  Belgium,  Po- 
land, the  Nctlierlanijl.s.  Greece.  Czcclio- 
slovakia,  Norway,  and  Yugoslavia.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  accepted 
these  principles,  and  Canada,  although 
not  a  recipient  of  lend-lease  aid.  has  sub- 
scribed to  them. 

The  tradc-agi  cements  program,  if  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  prior  to  June  12, 
1943  will  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  applying,  in  cooperation  with 
other  countries,  these  agreed-upon  prin- 
ciples for  the  attainment  of  the  economic 
bases  of  an  enduring  peace. 

Just  a  word  as  to  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull:  This  distinguished  son  of 
the  great  State  of  Tennessee  has  in  his 
advocacy  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
contributed  immea.surably  to  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  structure  of  a 
world  that  some  day — let  us  hope  soon — 
will  fully  appreciate  hir  far-visioned  and 
un.selflsh  efforts  on  behalf  of  world  peace 
and  the  blessings  of  liberty. 


The  Food  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  H0U5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  importance  of  producing 
sufficient  food  xor  our  armed  forces,  our 
domestic  requirement.';,  and  our  foreign 
commitments,  together  with  the  World 
Pood  Conference  to  be  held  on  May  13 
requires  that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
obtain  as  good  .  picture  of  the  food  situa- 
tion as  possible. 

Livestock,  live>lock  products,  and  vege- 
table oils  are  being  given  major  atten- 
tion. I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a 
letter  and  table  as  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Becker,  principal  agricultural  statistician 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. A  St  udy  of  this  letter  and  table 
will  show  lint  as  far  as  quantity  and 
numbers  are  concerned,  wc  arc  .'-till  sta- 


tistically in  a  very  strong  position  as  far 
as  the.se  products  are  concerned.  The 
question,  outside  of  the  weather  and  the 
other  risks  of  production  involved, 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  use  the  in- 
ventories we  now  have  for  their  best  use 
during  wartime.  I  repeat,  this  table 
shows  that  we  are  still  statistically  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  food  problem.  V/e 
can  do  so  if  Washington  will  give  the 
producers  some  sound  leadership. 

One  fact  is  more  evident  every  day. 
We  cannot  expect  to  have  a  production 
program  and  a  control  program  at  the 
same  time  and  efficiently  operate  to  ob- 
tain maximim?  production  of  food. 

You  will  note  in  the  table  that  the  fed- 
erally inspected  slaughterings  are  run- 
ning 16  percent  above  the  1937-41  aver- 
age, though  the  1943  are  only  94  percent 
of  the  1942  slaughterinr  for  the  same 
period.  The  fact  that  only  82  percent  as 
many  veal  calves  were  slaughtered  un- 
der Federal  inspection  for  the  first  3 
months  in  1943  in  comparison  to  the 
1937-41  average  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  producers  evidently  prefer 
to  convert  their  milk  into  the  milk  pails 
rather  than  to  market  it  in  the  form  of 
veal  on  as  large  a  scale  as  they  have  In 
the  past.  You  will  note  that  there  were 
31  percent  more  hogs  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  in  the  first  3  months 
of  1943  than  there  were  in  the  first  3 
months  of  the  1937-41  period  and  that 
the  slaughter  for  the  first  3  months  of 
1943  is  4  percent  greater  than  in  1942. 

You  will  also  note  that  there  was  12 
percent  more  milk  produced  the  first  3 
months  of  1943  than  there  was  In  the 
same  period  of  1937-41  and  that  the 
production  of  milk  for  the  first  3  months 
of  1943  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
first  3  months  of  1942. 

From  the  weekly  Government  reports 
which  I  receive  it  appears  that  the  but- 
ter production  in  factories  has  been 
fairly  well  maintained,  although  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  is  gradually  becoming 
less.  It  is,  however,  still  1  percent  above 
last  year's  production  at  this  time. 

The  American  cheese  production  is 
showing  that  less  was  produced  this  year 
than  during  the  same  months  of  1942. 
It  iiKlicates  that  we  are  producing  only 
78  percent  of  the  cheese  that  was  pro- 
duced in  1942.  No  doubt  the  reduction 
of  fat  in  whipping  cream  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  butterfat  in  ice 
cream  have  been  influences  in  maintain- 
ing this  butter  production  up  to  this 
time.  Fluid-milk  consumption  is  being 
maintained,  or  increased. 

You  will  note  in  connection  with  eggs 
that  we  are  producing  44  percent  more 

Production  of  livestock  and  livestock  pr 

compa 


than  the  1937-41  average  and  that  the 
first  3  months  of  1943  we  produced  16 
percent  more  than  the  corresponding 
months  of  1942. 

There  are  two  other  factors  that  shouM 
be  taken  into  consideration.  These  are, 
first,  that  imports  of  many  of  these  prod- 
ucts have  been  materially  reduced,  and 
second,  a  considerable  portioi!  of  some 
of  these  food  articles  are  being  needed 
for  shipment  to  our  armed  forces,  lease - 
lend,  as  well  as  to  occupied  cotmtries. 

If  the  producers  of  livestock  products 
could  be  given  more  assurance  and  more 
of  a  feeling  of  security  by  Washington, 
increased  production  would  result.  If 
feed  could  be  provided  for  this  livestock 
there  is  no  reason  why  additional 
amounts  of  this  livestock  and  livestock 
products  could  not  be  produced. 

There  are  about  a  billion  bushels  of 
barley,  oats,  and  wheat  in  Canada  that 
most  assuredly  cannot  be  shipped  to  a 

world  market.  I  understand  that  plans 
are  now  being  made  to  provide  our  pro- 
ducers of  livestock  products  with  some 
of  these  feeds.  If  the  feed  cafl  be  pro- 
vided at  reasonable  prices.  100  to  400 
pounds  per  animal  can  be  added  onto 
the  beef  cattle  marketed  in  this  coimtry. 
A  100-pound  Increase  in  weight  would 
add  9,000,000  pounds  of  meat  in  addition 
to  the  meat  provided  by  the  18.000,000 
head  that  are  slaughtered  in  this  counli  y 
each  year.  This  would  be  an  increase  of 
aboMt  10  percent  In  beef  production.  Tlic 
26,000,000  cows  in  the  United  States  that 
are  producing  only  4,600  poimdfi  of  milk 
could  easily  have  an  average  of  500 
potmds  of  milk  a  year  added  to  then- 
yearly  production.  This  would  add  13- 
000,000  potmds  of  milk  to  the  national 
production  of  119,000,000,000  pounds. 

The  n.  P.  A.  must  change  its  attitude 
and  position  on  their  rulings  if  maxi- 
mtim  production  of  food  is  going  to  be 
obtained.  Until  they  do,  it  is  going  to  be 
an  uphill  fight  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  our  country. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Depaetment 

or  AcRicrrLTUBE. 

BCTIEAU  or  ACRICtJl-TUKAL  ECONOMICS. 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  17,  1943. 
Hon    Reid  F.  Mukhat. 

Home  of  Representatives, 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Murrat:  Some  time  ago  you  askrj 
for  Information  concerning  production  ft 
livestock  and  livestock  products  In  1943  Nt  w 
that  the  figures  for  the  month  of  March  are 
available.  U  Is  possible  to  give  you  Informa- 
tion for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
Information  Is  shown  In  the  table  below; 

oducts  during  first  quarter  c/  1943,  with 

risons 


Commodity  and  unit 

i(i:c  41 

VM2 

nj43 
2.  ro.^ 

l.dM 

14.427 

4.718 

:*..  912 

14,  V* 

1SM3  as 

por«-T!t  of 

I'j:i7-41 

avira,"e 

U!43  as 

pfr«>rt  o( 

VM2 

I.  vcsiock  (federnllj  inspected  slaughter); 

CatUc thousand  head.. 

Calvts do.... 

Hoj-s    .   .   do 

Shiiii  iin<l  Inriihs do 

Livt stock  iiroducts: 

Milk million  p'.unds.. 

Yzvi                   millions- . 

2,316 

1.318 

1(».  W2 

4.:-i24 

2ri.  W7 
10,  :'4l 

2,K7 

1,323 

13.  8.'" 

4,  (*7 

:r..  f.ro 
1-',  7;n 

llfi.  K 

82.0 

131.2 

lOB.  1 

112.9 
144.  G 

M   7 
JOl   I 
K»l.7 

^nn  <) 

11',  3 
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The  figures  on  federally  Inspected  i'laUf^h- 
ter  really  relate  to  niarkeiings.  but  they  ure 
as  clDse  as  one  can  get  to  production  Ogurcs 
»t  this  time  of  the  year.  I  knuw  that  you 
realize  that  livestock  slaus?htered  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  wa«  laigely  pro- 
duced laat  year  Simetimt^  Increases  in 
slaughter  represent  cutting  down  of  Inven- 
tories. parilcuLtrly  in  the  case  of  cuttle.  At 
Other  tinie»  they  may  represent  speeding  up 
of  mnrkptlng?  m  re;por.se  to  price  chant-PS. 
Contrariwise,  reductions  In  federally  in.sprrt- 
ed  slaut:hter  may  accompany  thf  buildlnt^  up 
of  Inventories  or  holding  back  from  market. 
Ycu  will  see  from  the  attached  copy  cf  the 
report  en  Liv»'st<x^k  on  Farms  January  1. 
1943.  tiiat  the  live.'.tock  herds  from  which 
these  marketings  cunie  were  greater  on  Jan- 
uary 1  this  year  than  last  year  for  all  species 
except  sheep 

The  figures  for  milk  and  eg^s  are  estimates 
of  prixluctlon  based  upon  reports  from  crop 
coneipoiidents 

Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  A.  Becker. 
Principal  Agriculture  Statistician. 
Diviiion  of  Ag-^wultural  Statistics. 


Execution  of  American  Prisoners  by  Japjui 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  April  32.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  inelude  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Watchman 
Advocate,  Friday.  April  16,  1943; 

QUrr  QTJIBBLJNO 

The  Petroleum  Admlnistratlnn.  throimh  Its 
policy  of  Issuing  indefinite  rulings  and  limit- 
ing the  full  expansion  of  oil  fields  lu  the  trl- 
State  district — Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky—is slowliiK  down  oil  production  In  a 
location  where  oil  production  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  war  effort.  The  trl-State 
dLnrlct  has  several  natural  advanUges  that 
should  be  recognized  and  taken  advantage  of: 
1.  The  oil  is  near  the  surface. 
2  A  minimum  quantity  of  steel  is  required 
to  recover  the  oil. 

3.  It  Is  near  the  industries  that  need  oil. 
4    Its  shipment  would  impose  a  minimum 
Of  burden  on  transportation  facilities. 

6  It  Is  the  largest  producing  field  near  the 
eastern  seacoast.  where  the  aliortage  of  oil  Is 
causing  the  greatest  dlflttcultles. 

Allowing  fields  as  potentially  great  as  the 
trl-State  field  to  simply  maintain  their  pres- 
ent production  is  unfair  to  the  developers  of 
these  fields  and  the  landowners  on  whose  land 
oil  Is  found  And.  certainly,  this  unfairness 
will  be  reflected  in  the  final  picture  of  our 
war  effort.  At  the  present  moment  the  geog- 
raphy of  our  war  effort  makes  the  trl-State 
oil  field  an  important  factor  In  our  national 
welfare.  Anything  that  la  detrimental  to  the 
fullest  and  fastest  production  of  oil  In  this 
district  Is  accordingly  detrimental  to  the 
fullest  and  fastest  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  Petroleum  Adnunlstratlon  should  es- 
tablish some  definite  rules  under  which  the 
production  of  oil  In  the  trl-8Ut«  oil  field 
can  reach  Its  maximum  lu  tlie  ibortest  period 
of  time  pcMlble. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   rtORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22.  1913 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  cold  hor- 
ror grips  every  American  ht-art  as  the 
execution  of  helpless  American  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  Japanese  becomes  known. 
The  full  measure  of  the  bestial  cruelty 
of  these  subhuman  mon.sters  is  at  last 
clear  to  us.  The  shame  done  to  our 
martyred  dead  breaks  like  a  wave  upon 
lis,  drenching  our  Nation  with  fury. 

Ar  we  grieve  for  our  tortured  dead,  let 
us  be  sure  that  the  shocking  reality  of 
this  deed  is  t>orne  home  to  our  people  in 
every  walk  of  life.  The  suffering  and 
death  of  our  soldiers  must  not  go  un- 
avensred.  There  will  be  a  day  of  reck- 
oning. And  on  that  day  we  want  no 
faintheartedness. 

The  captured  airmen  of  the  Tokyo 
raid  were  tortured  and  killed  in  open 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
Civilized  human  beings  do  not  kill  pris- 
oners of  war.  Pray  God  that  this  Na- 
tion never  forget-s  nor  forgives  tliat  act. 

The  criminal  Jap  Nation  must  t>e 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice.  We  must 
completely  defeat  those  people,  drive 
them  to  their  knees.  Then,  for  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  and  other  outrages 
there  must  be  swift,  sure  retribution. 

For  a  nation  which  breeds  inhumanity 
there  is  no  place  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  return  of  peace  should  not  bring  the 
rigiit  of  world  trade  and  neighborly 
commerce  to  these  people.  They  should 
be  cast  out  from  the  world  family  of  na- 
tions.    Tliere  is  no  place  for  mad  dogs. 


Labor  and  the  War  EfFort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATI\ES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  most 
disturbing  to  every  patriotic  American 
to  know  that  while  our  boys  are  fighting 
all  over  the  world  and  while  many  of 
them  are  dying  for  America  and  for  the 
high  ideals  of  a  free  people,  that  such 
things  as  I  am  about  to  bring  to  your 
attention  are  going  on  right  here  among 
us,  and  at  a  time  when  every  good  Amer- 
ican is  anxious  to  work  hard  for  victory 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

This  morning.  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  esteemed  friend,  and  one  of  tho.se 
fine  Americans,  a  veteran  of  World  War 
No.  1.  with  a  copy  of  a  notice  enclosed 
which  was  passed  out  to  employees  of 
B.  M.  L  on  the  date  indicated. 


I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
leagues, that  you  will  af:roe  with  m»'  after 
reading  this  notice  and  letter  that  we 
should  waste  no  tim**  in  pas.sing  such 
logi.slation  as  will  immediately  and  ef- 
fectively deal  with  this  kind  of  un- 
Amencan  tactics  by  a  few  re  ttcn,  radical 
racketeering,  saboLapinR  union  leaders, 
I  say  in  the  stroncc.-t  and  also  in  the 
mo.'^t  appealing  words  at  my  command 
that  \ve  had  better  act  before  the  Amer- 
ican poopk*  act  for  us.  Now  unlcs  this 
serious  problem  is  taken  in  hand  and 
solved  our  returning  s-oldiers  will  surely 
handle  it  In  a  most  effective  way  when 
they  return  home,  and  no  fooling.  If 
you  d(.ubt  that  statement  Just  ask  the 
n»"Xt  10  .servicemen  you  meet,  how  they 
feel  about  the  subject.  The  notice  re- 
ferred to  reads  as  follows: 

Aran.  13.   1943. 
Suhject:    Union   membership  and   hiring. 
Mr.  FiwNK  W.  Swrr.  Eii: 

In  response  to  your  request  the  following 
is  an  excerpt  from  the  current  agrrement  be- 
tween B.isic  Ma(;nes:uni,  Inc..  and  American 
Federation  uf  Lab<^}r: 

"A..T1CIJ:  n  Union  membership  and  hiring: 
I.  Employees  of  the  company  prior  to  Sk-p- 
tember  S.  1942,  who  were  not  members  of  the 
unii-n  and  who  do  not  choose  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  union  are  not  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  to  tx-ccme  members. 
Elmployees  who  were  memlx-rs  of  the  union 
prior  to  September  5.  1942,  shall  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, remain  members  of  the  union. 
Employees  hired  subsequent  to  September  6, 
1942.  shall  make  application  for  membership 
in  the  union  within  15  days  after  the  execu- 
tion of  tills  agreement  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment and  shall  become  and  remain  a 
member  of  the  union." 

Upon  notice  by  the  union  that  any  em- 
ployee, subject  to  the  t^rms  of  the  above  sec- 
tion, who  falls  to  comply  therewith  It  would 
be  lncuml)ent  upon  the  company  to  disml.<8 
any  affected  employee  for  failure  to  meet 
these  terms. 

Carl  L    Htdk. 
Personnel  Director, 

Las  Vegas.  Nfv  .  April  18.  1943. 

Dear  Ben:  I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter 
whi(  a  h.i.'-  bce>n  pas.scd  out  to  a  number  of 
eniployet'^  of  B  M  I.  The  griicral  Idea  is  to 
force  everyone  to  Join  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Lrfibor  or  be  fired  off  the  Job  for  non- 
compliance. I  believe  there  has  bteii  a  na- 
tunal  emergency  declared  as  well  as  certain 
lawi  pa.s.«:ed;  Executive  orders  issued  and  so 
fiTth,  whtTiby  everyone  was  expected  to 
woik  In  some  vital  war  industry  without 
interference  of  .some  saboteur  f-lackerf.  who 
demand  tribute  be  paid  to  them  for  the  puvl- 
lesc  of  working  to  help  bring  your  own  sons 
t>ack  alive  from  this  war  1  hare  four  boys 
In  the  service,  and  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  this  world  and  naturally  resent  this 
type  of  force  being  utted  In  our  war  effort 

I  am  working  in  the  stores  department  of 
warehouse  and  have  been  here  about  5 
months.  First  2  months  we  were  permitted 
to  work  10  hours  per  day  and  occasionally  a 
seventh  day.  Then  hours  were  reduced  to  8 
per  day  and  positively  no  overtime  or  extra 
days.  This  apparently  happened  only  In  our 
department  and  I  guers  was  O.  K..  although 
a  great  number  of  times.  In  my  opinion,  a 
greater  and  bettv.r  effort  could  have  resulted 
if  some  extra  hours  were  permitted.  It  has 
the  apparent  effect  of  enforced  absenteeism. 
Then  comes  these  notices  (encIoAed)  which 
Indicate  discrimination  and  a  lot  of  other 
un-American  policies.    Would  llk«  to  bear 
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from  you  with  any  advice  or  Information 
t.^at  would  help  combat  some  of  these  strong- 
arm  methods  of  any  union  or  group.  Also, 
would  like  to  have  you  send  a  copy  of  the 
enclosed  notice  to  Senators  Gnxrm:  and  Wn.- 
soN.  also  "Manpower"  McNutt.  Ben,  I  am 
not  sending  this  letter  for  any  destructive 
purpose,  but  Ju«t  to  pas.s  Information  along 
In  hope  It  may  serve  for  some  constructive 
purpose. 

Yours  very  truly. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  the  writer's 
name  as  I  would  not  want  him  to  suffer 
the  penalty  that  might  be  imposed  for 
bringnng  this  im-American  practice  to 
the  attention  of  his  Representative  in 
Congress,  for  which  I  sincerely  admire 
him  and  thank  him.  and  sincerely  trust 
his  efforts  and  his  purpose  will  bear  fruit 
at  our  hands. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  following  newspaper  article 
from  the  Washington  Star  gives  an  ac- 
count of  absenteeism,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written.  I  think 
this  article,  as  well  as  the  hearings  held 
by  the  House  Labor  Committee,  indicate 
that  the  laboring  people  are  doing  very 
splendidly  as  a  whole.  Their  absentee- 
i.sm  is  not  any  greater  than  that  which  is 
evidenced  by  any  other  group  of  our 
society. 

When  one  realizes  that  in  many  cases 
the  husband  and  wife  are  both  working, 
I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  in 
many  of  these  congested  areas  someone 
in  the  family  must  spend  considerable 
time  finding  the  food  to  feed  the  family. 

The  ruling  of  the  O.  P.  A.  allowing  the 
people  doing  manual  labor  such  a  small 
amount  of  m^''t  per  week  and  still  leav- 
ing it  possible  for  anyone  with  the  price 
to  go  from  restaurant  to  restaurant  and 
eat  as  many  steaks  as  he  may  desire  is 
going  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  produc- 
tion as  well  as  on  absenteeism.  One 
does  not  ha\  .i  to  be  a  nutrition  expert 
to  know  that  men  in  mining  camps  and 
logging  camps  and  those  doing  other 
heavy  manual  labor  cannot  perform  this 
work  on  any  two  or  three  pounds  of  meat 
per  week. 

This  difficulty  is  all  the  more  apparent 
when  we  realize  that  a  rather  large  per- 
centage of  our  populati9n  lives  on  farms 
and  in  relatively  small  cities  and  villages, 
close  to  the  place  where  •^^he  food  i.s  pro- 
duced. In  other  words,  the  food  situa- 
tion has  and  will  continue  to  be  more 
serious  in  metrojxjlitan  areas,  especially 
where  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of 
workers  and  v.here  established  stores 
have  not  been  in  operation  in  the  past. 


The  article  referred  to  follows: 

FIVE  AND  rOUa-TENTHS  PERCENT  ABSENTEEISM 
REPORTED  IN  MARCH SXTRVET  INCLUDED  SICK- 
NESS AND  ALL  OTHER  REASONS 

The  average  rate  of  absenteeism  in  Amer- 
ican Industry  in  March  was  6.4  percent,  ac- 
cording to  a  special  survey  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Secretary  Perkins 
reported  today.  The  survey  covered  1,613,000 
wage  earners  in  2,754  manufacturing  plants 
and  169.000  workers  In  571  mines. 

Secretary  Perkins  made  public  the  figures 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Vinson  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  before  which  she 
recently  testified  on  various  aspects  of  ab- 
senteeism. 

Comparatively  few  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments had  rates  of  less  than  2.5  percent 
according  to  the  survey.  Half  of  the  wage 
earners  were  employed  In  establishments  with 
rates  ranging  from  3  4  to  6.4. 

Absenteeism  was  defined  In  the  stirvey  to 
Include  any  whole  shift  on  which  the  employee 
had  been  scheduled  to  work  but  did  not  re- 
port for  work.  It  Includes,  therefore,  ab- 
sences from  work  because  of  sickness  and  all 
other  reasons.  It  also  Includes  absences  that 
were  exctised  as  well  as  those  that  occurred 
without  satisfactory  reasons. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been 
gathering  Information  on  absenteeism  In 
shipyards  since  April  1942,  and  in  aircraft 
establishments  since  January  1943.  Accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Perkins,  the  average  rate  of 
absenteeism  In  these  industries  In  February 
was  9.2  and  6.7  percent,  respectively.  The  re- 
ports for  these  two  Industries  covered  virtually 
all  employees. 


Shot  Bolt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Spjeaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
of  April  16: 

SHOT  FOLT? 

After  much  agony  the  legislature  last  year 
reduced  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressmen from  34  to  33,  as  necessitated  by 
the  1940  census,  by  reducing  the  congres- 
sional districts  from  34  to  32  and  providing 
for  the  election  of  one  Congressman-at-large. 

There  Is  now  a  lot  more  agony  about  an- 
other proposal  to  divide  the  State  Into  33  dis- 
tricts, so  that  each  Congressman  can  have 
one. 

Charges  of  gerrymandering  are  heard.  It 
is  the  kind  of  Job  that  probably  can  never 
be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody. 

Behind  the  question  of  the  fairness  of  the 
apportionment  lurks  another— whether  the 
legislature  Is  competent  at  this  stage  to  enact 
any  congressional  apportionment  act. 

The  Interesting  view  has  been  advanced 
that  once  the  legislature  has  passed  a  valid 
apportionment  act.  based  on  the  latest  decen- 
nial census.  It  has  shot  its  bolt  so  far  as  -.'.lat 
census  is  concerned. 

The  State  constitution  supplies  no  guid- 
ance on  the  legal  point.  Once  an  apportion- 
ment has  been  agreed  upon,  however,  some- 


thing Is  to  be  said  for  letting  It  stand  until 
new  census  figures  provide  the  basis  for  a 
change.  The  continual  political  turbulence 
that  might  otherwise  result  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate. 


Investigation  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration not  only  should  be,  but  will  be, 
constructive.  The  fact  that  I  partici- 
pated in  the  preparation,  presentation, 
and  passage  of  all  legislation  p>ertainmg 
to  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 

and  actively  supported  every  appropria- 
tion which  has  been  made  for  this  agency 
and  the  various  programs  which  it  is  ad- 
ministering, should  be  convincing  evi- 
dence of  my  friendship  for  the  agency 
and  for  the  tenant  farmers  of  the  Nation 
which  it  is  seeking  to  serve.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  discussing  the  great  problem 
of  farm  tenancy  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  a 
White  House  conference,  during  the  time 
that  the  bill  was  being  considered  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  The  "baby  was 
born"  in  our  committee  and  the  members 
of  our  committee  have  been  its  best 
friends. 

The  present  temporary  unpopularity 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
been  brought  about  by  an  almost  com- 
plete misimderstanding  of  the  intents 
and  purposes  for  which  the  aiency  was 
created  Selfish  groups  and  shortsighted 
individuals  have  inspired  destructive 
propaganda  and  have  constantly  sought 
to  destroy  the  very  worth  while  eflorts 
of  this  agency  to  give  a  degree  of  aid 
and- comfort  to  the  worthy  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  of  America.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion inherited  from  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration and  other  agencies  which 
had  been  created  by  Executive  orders, 
many  projects  which  were  already  in 
great  disrepute.  The  projects  referred 
to  were  undertaken  and  created  ptu-su- 
ant  to  authority  given  to  the  President  in 
relief  acts  passed  in  the  early  days  of 
this  administration,  and  most  of  these 
projects  have  been  dismal  failures. 
Many  of  the  experiments  referred  to 
should  never  have  been  undertaken  and 
in  my  opinion  should  be  immediately 
and  orderly  liquidated. 

Congress,  as  far  back  as  1937.  directed 
that  the  projects  above  referred  to  be 
liquidated  and  expressed  its  disapproval 
of  the  creation  of  additional  colonies 
such  a.s  those  at  Arthurdale.  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Penderlca,  in  North  Carolina.  Lake 
Dick,  in  Arkansas.  Cumberland  Home- 
steads, in  Tennessee,  and  other  similar 
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projects  throughout  the  country.  Con- 
gress also  directed  the  Farm  Security 

Administration  to  cease  the  operation 

of  cooperative  farm  projects  and  to 
otherwise  change  pohcies  rcKarding  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  proper- 
ties involved,  and  further  provided  that 
additional  real  property  should  not  be 
purchased  and  subdivided  a.s  had  form- 
erly tK'en  done  by  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration. 

Unfortunately,  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Farm  Security  paid 
httle  or  no  attention  to  these  di:  eel  man- 
dates from  Congress,  and  instead  of  liq- 
uidatms.  embarked  upon  an  even  more 
ambitious  proeram.  By  the  pas-sase  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Tenant  Purchase 
Act  Congress  intended  to  encourage 
home  ownership  and  to  assist  worthy 
tenant  farmers  in  becoming  home  own- 
ers. The  purpose  of  the  act  just  referred 
to  was  to  rehabilitate  tenant  farmers  in 
communities  of  their  own  choosing  and 
to  place  them  on  the  road  to  actual  home 
ownership,  rather  than  in  the  mere  oc- 
cupancy of  farm  property. 

Quite  contrary  to  this  policy  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  under  iLs  own 
pet  policies  of  jjovernment  ownersliip  of 
land  has  purchased  large  tracts  of  farm 
land  and  has  in  some  instances  leased 
the  property  to  individuals  for  as  long  as 
99  years.  The  occupants  of  the  property 
would  be  under  strict  governmental  su- 
I>ervision  and  would  operate  with  each 
of  the  lessees,  having  a  community  of 
interests  in  property  rights,  both  real  and 
personal,  including  work  stock,  machin- 
ery, and  equipment  used  in  connection 
with  the  farming  operations,  and  each 
sharing  in  the  net  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  farm  commodities  produced. 
Certainly  this  cannot  mean  home  owner- 
ship. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Puerto  Rico  World-Journal,  on  May  22. 
1941.  Dr.  George  Mitchell.  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator. Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, who  was  then  visiting  in  San  Juan. 
Is  quoted  as  having  said :  "This  fee  simple 
ownership  of  property  is  the  greatest 
detriment  to  our  national  prosperity." 
The  editorial  states  that  Dr.  Mitchell 
advocates  a  long  lease  tenure  of  farm 
land,  subject  to  cancelation  when  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  lessee  is  improp- 
erly using  the  land.  Almast  similar 
views  have  l)een  expressed  by  other  Farm 
Security  Administration  ofQcials.  Such 
views  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  with  the  ancient 
land  policy  of  this  Nation.  The  courts  of 
all  American  jurisdictions  look  with 
favor  upon  the  fee  simple  ownership  of 
proF>erty.  In  other  words,  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion obviously  favor  government  owner- 
ship of  property  rather  than  fee  simple 
ownership,  which  has  been  traditional 
in  America.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  want  farm  tenants  to  become  mere 
wards  or  tenants  of  the  government,  but 
rather  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pride 
and  security  of  home  ownership.  A  con- 
stant refusal  of  the  officials  in  charge  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  Congress  in 
this  regard  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  prc'^ent  unpopularity  of  the  Farm 
Security  Admin. >tration. 

By  the  pa.ssase  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
.Tenant  Purchase  Act  in  1937,  we  author- 


ized the  creation  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  a  corporation  to  be  known 

as  the  Farmers  Home  Corporation,  and 

we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  corporation  would  be  immediately 
created  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but 
tinti!  this  date  no  such  corporation  has 
been  created  or  permitted  to  function. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
many  accu.sations  of  maladministration 
which  have  been  directed  at  this  agency 
of  the  Grvernment,  but  everyone  mr.y 
be  assured  that  the  select  committee 
recently  created  to  conduct  the  investi- 
gation will  make  a  diligent  effort  to  sep- 
arate the  false  from  the  true  and  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  regarding  all 
of  tile  criticisms  and  accusations  which 
have  been  leveled  against  the  agency  and 
its  administrators. 

As  some  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  herein  contained,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  an  official  ruling  i.ssued 
by  Hon.  Lindsay  Warren,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  on  March 
5.  1942.  in  which  he  in  effect  convicted 
the  officials  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration of  malfeasance  in  office,  in 
that  he  found  that  they  had  purchased 
large  tracts  of  land  and  had  created  a 
corporate  device,  without  authority,  to 
accompli.sh  indirectly  that  which  had 
been  prohibited  by  acts  of  Congress. 
An  outstanding  example  is  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Farm  S:'curity  Administra- 
tion, through  the  corporate  device,  of  a 
42.000-acre  tract  of  land  in  Bates 
County,  Mo.,  from  Lord  Scully,  of 
England.  Before  this  transaction  was 
consummated  I  personally  advised  the 
administrator  that  he  had  no  authority 
in  law  to  make  the  purchase  of  the  land 
from  Lord  Scully  as  contemplated.  My 
position  in  this  regard  was  ignored  by 
him  but  was  sustained  by  the  ruling  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

In  the  belief  that  an  immediate  inves- 
tigation of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration was  nece.ssary.  In  an  efTort  to 
save  its  worthwhile  features  and  pro- 
grams, and  definitely  without  any  idea 
of  destroying  any  worthwhile  prorram 
which  had  been  undertaken,  I  introduced 
the  resolution,  and  in  my  eflorts  to  se- 
cure the  investigation  I  had  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  25  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
the  resolution  was  finally  given  the  sup- 
port and  approval  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Majority  Leader,  and 
passtKi  without  opposition.  I  intention- 
ally did  not  provide  that  the  select  com- 
mittee would  be  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Hou.se.  as  is  usually  done,  but 
on  the  other  hand  provided  that  the 
committee  should  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  from  among  the  member- 
ship of  that  committee, 

Congre.ssman  Ftjlmer.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  has  served  in  Congress 
for  many  years  and  has  always  been  a 
friend  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  the 
Nation.  He  was  free  to  make  his  own 
selection.  I  have  personally  known  for 
a  number  of  years  each  member  who  w.as 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  select  com- 
mittee. I  am  familiar  with  each  Mem- 
bers  backgrotmd,  and  I,  frankly,  do  not 


believe  that  the  tenant  farmers  of 
America  could  find  seven  better  friends 

in  Conpress  than  the  seven  men  who  will 

be  In  charge  of  this  investigation.  Each 
member  of  the  select  committee  thor- 
oughly understands  the  purposes  for 
whicli  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
was  created,  and  each  Member  fully  ap- 
preciates the  worth-while  activities  of 
this  agency  and  tiie  great  responsibility 
whicli  rests  upon  him  in  connection  with 
the  investigation.  I  know,  therefore, 
that  the  investigation  will  be  full,  fair 
and  friendly,  and  will  be  in  all  respects 
constructive. 

The  proposed  investigation  has  been 
thoroughly  misunderstood  by  many  of 
our  people. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  ma^Tni- 
tude  of  the  activities  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  I  need  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  agency  of 
the  Government  has  aided  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  farm  families,  or  ap- 
proximately seven  and  a  half  million 
people.  Since  the  beuinning  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the  other 
a'rjencies  transferred  to  it  have  expended 
almost  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars. 
Farm  Security  Administration's  activi- 
ties reach  into  all  of  the  agricultural 
countries  of  continental  America  and 
into  our  ofl-shore  posse.ssions.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  save  all  worthy  activities  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  to  as- 
certain the  true  facts  soucht  by  the  In- 
vestigation, the  committee  will  act  as 
expeditiously  as  circumotances  will 
permit. 


Memorial  Pageant  "We  Will  Never  Die" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ANDREW  L.  SOMERS 

OF   NE-  ■    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATU'ES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1943 

Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  12.  1943.  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  attended  the  memorial 
pageant  "We  Will  Never  Die."  which 
was  presented  in  Constitution  Hall  before 
a  most  representative  and  distingulshtd 
audience,  including  the  First  Lady.  7 
Supreme  Court  Ju.^tlces.  headed  by  Chief 
Justice  Harlan  Stone.  Cabinet  members, 
and  leading  diplomatic  representatives 
of  40  nations  and  mure  than  40  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  all  tho.se  who  at- 
tended when  I  say  tliat  this  pageant  was 
a  most  brilliant  and  soui-stirnng  drama- 
tization of  the  enic  .story  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

Some  of  America's  greatest  men  of  art 
assembled  and  volunteered  their  .serv- 
ices to  make  We  Will  Never  Die  a 
most  effective  and  remarkable  presen- 
tation—headed by  Ben  Hecht.  Billy 
Rose,  Moss  Hart,  and  Kurt  Weill,  who 
authored  and  produced,  and  Paul  Muni, 
Edward  G.  Robin.son,  Sylvia  Sydney. 
Luther  Adler.  Jacob  Ben-Ami.  and  Kurt 
Baum  who  portrayed  the  leading  roles. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  hereby  insert  the  conclu- 

.sion  of  the  We  Will  Never  Die  papeant. 

This  powerful,  truthful,  and  prophetic 
words  will  go  down  in  hi-story  as  the 
noblest  outcry  of  the  tortured  human 
soul: 

Ftrst  Narratob  We.  the  actors  who  hnve 
pcrJormcd  for  you  tonight  are  nearly  done. 
Eut  there  Is  another  CHst  rf  actors  Uivolved 
in  thu  tale  whnse  performance  is  not  done. 
Tills  cast  Is  our  Hidlence.  Our  audience  to- 
night Is  a  notable  cast  playing  vitul  roles 
on  the  Ptage  of  history.  It  is  to  this  audi- 
ence more  than  to  any  group  of  human 
beings  I.t  the  w(  rid  that  the  dend  and  dying 
Inncrents  of  Europje  raise  thc.r  c:y.  "Re- 
member us"  And  tcni^iht  It  is  not  lus  s  c- 
tors  playing  parts  on  a  stape  toon  to  be  dis- 
mantled, but  as  the  spokesmen  of  a  p?;  p!e 
that  Is  being  exterminated  that  we  stand 
before  you— th?  offlcal,  the  acciedited.  the 
elected  mahers  of  history.  Two  million 
Jews  have  been  mercilessly  destroyed  In  Eu- 
rope. Four  million  surviving  Jews  re  to 
be  destroyed  by  Chrl.stmas.  accordlne  to  the 
pronouncements  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. To  utter  these  miserable  words  any- 
where else  In  the  world  would  be  to  cry  for 
pity.  To  speak  thrm  h?re  tonight  Is  a  sum- 
mons to  action 

Second  Narrator  Better  than  we  our  audi- 
ence knows  the  two  .-separate  stores  of  Eu- 
rcpo — the  story  cf  war  and  the  !-tory  of 
massacre.  It  knows  that  a«  many  defense- 
less men,  v.omen.  and  children  have  been 
mas5a<-red  by  the  Germans  as  ha\e  d;ed  on 
all  the  battle  fronts  The  story  of  the  mas- 
sacre thrtt  we  have  told  tonight  Is  Incom- 
plete Fur  we  have  spoken  oily  of  the  Jews 
who  lie  dead  on  the  steps  of  civilization. 
Tiiey  occupy  only  part  of  the  massacre 
ground.  Bes'de  them  l.e  millions  of  Poles, 
Greeks.  Jugoslavs,  Czechs.  Dutch.  French, 
Norweelans.  and  others  But  we  have  spi  ken 
only  of  the  Jews  because  the  killing  of  the 
Jews  is  a  spec.al  challenge  to  history  makers. 
Other  peoples  have  been  villainously  slain 
by  the  Germans  in  the  effort  to  reform  them, 
subjugate  them,  silence  them,  or  frighten 
Ihcm  The  Germans  have  no  such  program 
for  the  Jews.  Tliey  desire  neither  their  re- 
form, nor  subjugation.  Tliey  de.sire  only 
their  extermination.  Death  to  all  Jews  Is 
their  cry.  And  not  only  death  but  shame. 
They  must  die  not  as  casualties  of  politics — 
but  as  scabrous  and  undesirable  animals  un- 
related to  the  human  family  The  unarmed 
per.Dlea  of  Europe  have  been  villalncusly 
slatn— but  only  that.  The  Jews  have  been 
not  only  villainously  slain  but  robbed  of 
their  character  Slain  and  defiled,  mas- 
sacied  and  robbed  of  their  epitaph  as  human 
boings — Is  the  tale  of  th?lr  extermination 

First  NAnr.ATOR.  Who  thus  condemned  the 
Jewb?  Who  thus  robbed  an  honorable  people 
not  only  of  life  but  of  their  fair  name?  Was 
It  the  Germans  alone?  It  was  the  German 
who  spoke  and  killed.  But  there  are  other 
ways  of  passing  sentence  than  by  speech  and 
deed  There  is  the  way  of  Siit-nce.  As  much 
by  the  silence  of  the  world  as  by  the  howl  ci 
the  po^se  has  the  Jew  been  condemned.  The 
sllrncc  of  our  hist(.)ry  makers  has  made  them 
iKJnorary  members  of  the  German  posse. 

Second  Narrator.  In  this  city,  not  far 
away,  are  the  halls  from  which  Justice  has 
soundfd  her  loudest  battle  cries,  the  cham- 
bers from  *'hlch  have  Issued  man's  noblest 
promises  to  tomorrow  Strar.i;er  thun  the 
ma^s  murdrr  of  the  civilian  millions  of  Eu- 
rope Is  the  silence  of  these  halls  today. 
Stranger  than  the  brutality  of  the  massacre 
Is  the  quiet  of  Us  onlookers  in  these  cham- 
bers 

FIR.ST  Narrator  For  we  are  more  than  a 
nation  at  war,  more  thnn  an  arsenal,  more 
than  a  battle  line.  Above  and  beyond  the 
valor  of  our  working  and  fighting  millions, 
America  is  a  dream  of  Juitjce.  a  light  held 


aloft  to  the  sacred  ways  of  humanity.  We 
have  brave  soldiers  who  are  fighting  to  vic- 
tory. But  the  massacre  cf  the  unarmtd  ci- 
vilians is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  guns.  The 
desert  and  the  Mediterranean  are  their  battle 
front  and  they  are  h  ;norably  engaged  on  It. 
The  massacre  of  Europe  is  our  battle  front — 
and  we  are  net  honorably  enlaced  on  it. 

Second  Narrator.  In  the  hlrtnric  halls  cf 
this  Ciiy  many  great  deeds  and  dreams  have 
been  forged.  We  a.sk  that  the  silence  of  these 
hp.lls  he  brcken  again.  We  a?k  for  a  second 
front  atfalnsl  the  ciin;e  of  Eur:  pc,  not  a  mili- 
tary front  of  soldiers,  tanks,  and  planes. 
But  a  second  front  cf  the  human  spirit 
c;;.:inst  niasj-acrc.  The  crime  of  Europe 
cal's  for  the  moblliznticn  of  every  shred  cf 
rij:h'ecuines.s  and  spiritual  power  left  in  the 
world  On  the  field  of  battle  soldiers  die. 
On  the  field  cf  mas-sacre  civilization  dies. 
The  thunder  of  civilization  against  the 
■fewamp-hke  antics  of  the  Gcrmiin  Govern- 
ment i.s  alone  capable  of  stopping  the  C^.- 
man  crime  against  life.  Such  a  thtu;der  un- 
leashed by  cur  own  represeiitatlves  and  by  all 
the  nations  that  serve  the  cause  cf  God  wculd 
be  mere  terrible  than  an  urn-y  with  banncr.-s. 
Such  a  moral  thunder  wculd  strike  terror 
Into  the  souls  of  the  German  pccple. 

First  Narrator.  For  they  are  people,  human 
creatures,  though  they  serve  a  vile  master 
blindly.  Though  they  oLey  his  call  to  the 
murder  of  th»  innocents,  they  are  still  peo- 
ple Steeped  in  blood,  with  the  m.ark  of 
Cain  bluz.ing  from  their  brews,  the  obsessed 
aiid  dcspaini:^  and  murdercus  Germans  still 
belong  to  the  human  family  There  are  hu- 
man laws  and  memories  of  hun.an  brother- 
hood burled  under  their  blindness.  The  cry 
of  an  outraged  humanity  can  reach  them. 
Moral  thunder  can  shatter  the  evil  beyond 
the  range  of  shell  and  flame.  Tlie  Germans 
have  been  told  by  their  masters  that  the 
slaughter  of  Jews  Is  a  mystic  necessity  And 
they  obey  because  they  are  Germans,  They 
obey  because  the  greater  master  voice  of  hu- 
manity Is  silent. 

Second  Narrator:  Our  valiant  soldiers  are 
using  to  the  last  ounce  of  their  power  the 
weapons  given  them.  Eut  we  who  hold  the 
weapons  of  morality— the  cry  of  wrath  and 
outrage,  the  words  of  righteousness  which 
moie  than  armlis  have  made  the  shape  ol  the 
world — we  do  not  use  our  weapons.  We  be- 
tray our  victories  by  not  winning  them  in 
the  name  of  the  decencies  for  which  they  are 
fought.  The  dead  and  dying  who  litter  the 
steps  of  civilization  had  only  one  cry.  "Re- 
member us."  Speak  for  us.  they  said,  before 
you  become  too  guilty  In  your  silence  even 
to  mourn  us.  Speak  for  us  and  g:ve  not  only 
the  Jews  but  mankind  back  its  fair  name. 

First  Narrator.  The  Jews  have  only  one 
voice  left  to  raise  among  the  governments 
It  is  an  ancient  voice.  It  is  the  voice  of 
prayer.  Here  In  the  great  and  historic  city 
of  Washington  they  raise  It  tonight  Per- 
hpp"  the  dead  will  hear  it  and  find  comfort, 
pel  haps  the  dying  will  hear  it  and  find  hrpe. 
Perhaps  the  "four  freedoms  '  will  hear  it  and 
find  their  tongue. 


Gec.-e  J.   Burke,  New   0.   P.   A.  Chief 
Counsel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.   MICHENER.     Mr.    Speaker,   the 
long  arm  of  government  control  and  reg- 


ulation today  reaches  from  Washington 
into  every  home  and  every  activity  of 

our  people.  None  of  these  governmen- 
tal agencies  is  more  potent,  more  effec- 
tive, and  at  times  more  disconcerting 
than  the  Oflace  of  Prxe  Administration. 
None  of  these  groups  is  so  thoroughly 
discutised  and  ofitimes  cussed  from 
Main  Street  to  Wall  Street. 

The  recenl  Administrator.  Leon  Hen- 
derson, pursued  a  method  not  in  keep- 
ing with  American  ideils  and  not  con- 
ducive to  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our 
libcrty-lovine;,  freedom-enjoying  persons 
accustomed  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
As  a  result,  the  O.  P.  A.  has  been  lacking 
in  accomplishment.  When  former  Sen- 
ator Prenti-ss  M.  Brown  was  made  Ad- 
ministrator, oui  people  took  new  hope. 
They  recognized  that  there  was  to  be  a 
chanfre  in  the  Henderson  "crack-down" 
philosophy.  However,  everyone  famil- 
iar with  the  set-up  of  this  agency  in 
Washington  knows  there  must  be 
changes  in  the  organization  and  that 
little  improvement  is  possible  as  long  as 
the  Administrator  functions  through 
subordinates  imbued  with  the  Henderson 
notions. 

The  country  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Brown  has  a  different  concept 
of  O.  P.  A.  control  and,  bearing  out  this 
thought,  it  is  heartening  to  note  his  re- 
cent appointment  of  George  J.  Burke  as 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  OflBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. I  believe  that  the  new 
counsel  will  measure  up  to  these  expecta- 
tions. I  have  known  George  Burke  per- 
sonally and  well  for  many  years.  He  is 
not  an  office-seeker.  He  is  not  a  job- 
seeker.  He  comes  to  Washington  at 
personal  and  financial  sacrifice.  I 
know  well  that  he  would  not  be  here 
unless  he  felt  he  could  render  a  patriotic 
service  to  his  country  in  this  hour  of 
our  distress.  Yes,  he  is  a  Democrat — 
always  has  been — and  is  what  I  like  to 
call  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  and  the 
good  Lord  knows  that  we  need  more  of 
that  type  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  permis- 
sion granted  to  me,  I  include  an  article 
from  the  Ann  Arbor  News.  George  Burke's 
home-town  paper,  which  speaks  for  it- 
self, and  is  as  follows: 

EtniKE    KNOWN    FOR    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

George  J,  Burke,  who  Is  being  considered 
for  appointment  as  Chief  Counsel  for  the 
Office  of  Price  AdmlnlBtratlon  in  Washli.-g- 
ton.  Is  one  of  Michigan's  outstanding  lawyers, 
with  a  long  record  of  public  service.  He 
also  is  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  State, 

Mr,  Burke,  who  has  been  a  lawyer  in  Ann 
Art)or  since  1907.  first  brought  his  name  be- 
fore the  public  ass  prosecutor  of  Washtcnpw 
County  from  1911  to  1914.  From  that  pt-si- 
tlon  he  has  risen  to  prominence  as  a  former 
mem.ber  of  the  State  crime  commission  and 
the  State  corrections  commission,  end  a«  a 
member  and  past  chairman  of  the  State  civil 
service  commission. 

As  a  Democratic  Party  leader,  Mr.  Burke. 
In  former  years,  was  a  candidate  for  State 
atlcrney  general  and  for  Justice  of  the  State 
supreme  Court,  but  in  recent  years  he  has 
consistently  doclinid  to  run  for  public  ofBce. 
Ke  has  served  as  temporary  chairman  and 
keynote  speaker  at  Democratic  State  conven- 
tions, but  in  1939  refused  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  lh3  party'f  Stat«  cen- 
tral committee,  and  in  1940  he  reftised  to  run 
for  the  United  States  Senate. 
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Secuhty  Admin.^tration. 

By  the  pa-ssase  of  the  Bankhoad-Jones 
.Tenant  Purchuie  Act  in  li*37.  we  author- 


appointed  to  serve  on  the  select  com- 
mittee.    I  am  familiar  with  each  Mem 


Edward    G.    Robinson.    Sylvia    Sydney, 
Luther  Adler.  Jacob  Ben-Ami.  and  Kurt 


bers  background,  and  I,  frankly,  do  not  ^  Baum  who  portrayed  the  leading  roles 
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I  also  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
same  paper  which  is  as  follows : 

MB.  BTJKKE  GOES  TO  WASHINGTOM 

Appointment  of  George  J.  Burke.  Ann  Arbor 
attorney,  to  be  general  counsel  of  the  OflVce 
of  Price  Administration,  obviously  Is  one  of 
Prentiss  M.  Brown's  Important  acts  of  re- 
organtzatlon  which  he  hjpes  will  simplify 
and.  Indeed,  humanize  food  price  fixing  and 
rationing   throughout  the  country. 

In  b's  new  piisl  at  Washington.  Mr.  Burke 
win  have  an  important  voice  In  formulating 
Office  of  Price  Administration  policies.  These 
policies  are  due  f(  r  a  chai  ge,  in  several  ways, 
which  Brown,  administrator  of  the  office,  has 
recognized  ever  since  he  took  office.  Mr. 
Burke's  views  on  the  subject,  based  on  practi- 
cal experience  aa  a  citizen  and  aa  a  lawyer, 
"out  in  the  country,"  as  contrasted  with  the 
views  of  officials  whose  exp>erience  and 
theories  are  of  a  purely  Washington  or 
academic  character,  with  political  factors  In- 
volved, should  be  highly  beneficial  In  chart- 
ing the  future  course  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Obviously,  Mr  Burke  and 
Mr  Brown  are  In  accord  on  mattera  of  gen- 
eral policy:  otherwise,  the  former  would  not 
have  accepted  the  position,  for  he  la  not  the 
man  to  conduct  himself  In  an  official  capacity 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  his  personal  convic- 
tions Neither  Is  he  the  man  to  enter  any 
situation  with  his  hands  fed,  so  far  as  getting 
things  done  may  be  concerned. 

Mr  Burke,  In  a  statement  Issued  In  Waah- 
higton,  expresaed  the  opinion  that  the 
pyramid  of  price-fixing  and  rationing  policies 
Bhould  be  reversed,  with  the  base  of  enforce- 
ment In  the  local  communities  which  are  ac- 
quainted with  local  conditions,  rather  tlian  In 
the  Nations  Capital,  which  Ls  "remote,  slow 
of  action  and  bureaucratic  In  methods  " 

The  new  Office  of  Price  Administration  gen- 
eral counsel  pointed  out  that  under  the  pres- 
ent policy,  a  local  complaint  in  a  Michigan 
city,  which  could  be  handled  reasonably  and 
with  due  consideration  for  the  merits  of  an 
Individual  case,  must  be  relayed  to  the  State 
office  In  Detroit,  then  referred  to  the  regional 
office  In  Cleveland,  and  finally  to  Washington. 
By  the  time  action  finally  Is  taken,  the  con- 
dition from  which  the  complaint  originally 
arose  may  have  ceased  to  exist. 

There  shouW  be  less  coercion  of  the  citi- 
zenry by  Washington.  In  handling  the  ra- 
tioning problems,  in  Mr.  Burke's  view,  and 
idr  Brown  appears  wholeheartedly  to  agree 
with  him.  In  other  words,  there  ought  to  be 
less  enforcement  from  Federal  headquarters 
and  more  observance  by  the  public,  with 
the  cooperation  of  local  officials  in  a  p>osition 
to  understand  situations  as  tliey  arise  Sim- 
plification of  the  methods,  then,  along  with 
authority  of  local  boards  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems on  a  human  baais.  ought  tu  bring  about 
a  great  improvement  In  the  rationing  and 
price-fixing  situation  In  general.  Oondltlona 
are  different  In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
due  to  many  local  conditions,  for  this  Is  a  bg 
Nation  geographically — too  big  to  have  Us 
affairr  elth*f  In  peacetime  or  wartime  han- 
dled In  all  of  their  details  from  cfflcea  situated 
In  distant  places  with  methods  of  centralized 
control. 

So  it  Is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Burke's  appoint- 
ment, while  of  Immeiuie  local  interest  in  Ann 
Arbor,  where  he  Is  a  citizen  and  professional 
practitioner,  and  also  In  the  State,  where  he  is 
prominent  In  public  service  and  other  affairs, 
Is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  It  wou.d  ap- 
pear to  presage  an  about-face  In  the  methods 
of  conducting  matters  of  primary  Importance 
In  the  dally  lives  of  all  Americans 

Because  Mr.  Burke  Is  the  kind  of  citizen 
he  is,  and  because  his  attltudo  on  Office  of 
Price  Administration  p>ollcles  Is  well  known, 
his  appointment  might  be  considered  as.  In 
effect,  an  announcement  that  Office  of  Price 
Ar!!  -Inlstratlon  will  soon  be  conducting  Itself 
as  a  servant  of  the  people  rather  than  as  rn 
au'ocratlc  otnanlzation  Issuing  peremptory 
demands  without  regard  to  the  unnecessary 


hardships  that  may  result  In  some  communi- 
ties or  for  the  personal  problems  of  individ- 
uals. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  Justified  In  assur- 
ing Mr.  Burke  that  he  is  welcome  In 
Washington  as  head  of  the  Legal  Division 
of  the  O.  P.  A.,  and  that  the  Congre.ss  Is 
especially  Interested  In  a  recent  state- 
ment made  by  Administrator  Brown 
when  he  said: 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  cut  down 
to  10  lawyers,  but  we  are  going  to  hnire  a 
whole  lot  less  than  the  2.700  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  Chief  Counsel 
Is  just  the  man  to  humanize  this  agency. 
He  will  put  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  administration.  We  shall  exp>ect 
much  from  him  and  the  F>eople  from  his 
own  State  of  Michigan  wish  him  well. 


DistributioD    of   Electric   Power   to   War 
Agencies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or   OKXCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter; 

Umatilla  Electric 
CoopxRATivE  Association. 
Hermtafon,  Oreg  ,  April  15,  1943. 
Hon  I.OWSLL  Stockman. 

Congressman,  Second  Distrxct, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  It  has  recently  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  Congressman 
DrrriH.  of  Pennsylvania,  has  reprepeated  be- 
fore Congress  that  our  organization,  along 
with  public-power  agencies  in  this  vicinity, 
has  been  acting  as  a  middleman  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  to  war  agencies  and  as 
such  has  been  the  recipient  of  excess  profits 
therefrom. 

Please  allow  me  to  inform  yoi:  that  the  In- 
herent nature  of  our  organization  Is  such 
that  It  IS  not  to  our  best  interests  to  follow 
such  a  plan  of  action.  I  refer  to  the  tact  that 
ours  is  a  nonprofit  organizatioD  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  Its  members,  especlidly 
these  located  in  are.is  heretofore  unserved 
by  central-station  service  We,  therefore,  aie 
not  operating  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
profit  excepting  that  insofar  as  we  can  assist 
the  members  to  do  their  work  at  less  cost  or 
With  trt-ater  ea.'^e  and  convenience  than  they 
have  teen  able  to  in  the  areas  aflected  heie- 
tofore,  and  In  this  wuv  enable  them  to  profit 
by  Its  use  at  a  cost  which  will  insure  contin- 
uous service  with  no  diviflends  being  pa,d  to 
other  organizations  or  private  Individuals. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  able  during  the 
past  2  or  3  years.  In  addition  to  serving  the 
surrounding  rural  territcrles  and  in  tlils  way 
Increasing  food  for  defense  and  war  actlv!ti»s. 
to  assist  directly  In  the  war  program  in  this 
area  by  providing  faclli'ies  wh. nby  the  Uma- 
tilla ordnance  depot  nnght  have  the  neccs- 
siry  light  and  power  to  carry  on  Its  program 
cflT  cctlvely. 

The  cost  of  this  service  to  the  War  De- 
partment has  been  as  Uw  as  could  be  made 
consistently  and  at  the  same  time  Insure 
tlie  stability  of  cur  orsuniiiailun.  Even  iv  w 
I  am  Informed  that  a  new  cr)ntract  covcrirg 
service  to  the  Umatilla  ordnance  depot  is  In    [ 


It  final  stages  of  approval,  which  will  allow 
us  to  paas  on  rediKtions  due  largely  to  the 
decreased  cost  of  wboleaale  power  over  and 
above  what  we  formerly  paid  to  the  Pacific 
Power  <Si  Light  Co  ,  whom  we  understand  Is 
directly  connected  with  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Co  We  are  now  buying  our 
ptiwer  wholesale  from  the  B<innevllle  Power 
Administration,  the  pcjwer  being  transmitted 
over  the  facilities  of  the  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Co.  The  saving  effected  thereby  for 
the  UmatlUa  ordnance  depot  la  slightly  above 
•  1.000  per  month  for  the  present  consump- 
tion In  addition,  we  have  provided  addi- 
tional facilities  for  that  service  at  a  cost  of 
over  $11,000  to  our  organization  which  the 
new  rate  will  retire. 

These  savlrigs  perhaps  could  have  been 
realized  sooner  had  It  been  possible  to  nego- 
tiate a  contract  with  the  War  Department  in  a 
shorter  time.  We  submitted  a  new  contract 
to  them  as  of  October  8,  1942.  for  that  pur- 
pose and  it  is  only  Just  now  being  returned 
with  their  approval.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  been  forced  to  bill  upon  a  rate  approved 
by  an  earlier  contract  in  order  that  funds 
might  t>e  dispensed  by  the  finance  section  In 
payment  for  the  service.  Later  bUlings  will 
no  doubt  allow  credit  back  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  contract. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Drma's  mis- 
statement of  the  fact.s  In  connection  with  our 
activities  Is  In  all  probability  recorded  In  the 
CoNcsEssiONAL  RECORD.  I  respcctf lilly  request 
that  yuu  have  a  refutation  of  his  statement 
recorded  therein  also 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

K.  L.  WOOIXTT, 

Manager. 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF   COUyWMK) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^r^ATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  ren.arks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Colorado  Sprlncjs  Gazette: 

MARTINS  COCO   FIGHT 

A  strong,  fighting  minority  In  a  leTlslatlve 
body  Is  Invariably  a  factor  In  improved  per- 
formance Its  pre.vence  Is  evident  In  Con- 
gress*, where  Josvn  W  Martin.  Jr  .  the  Re- 
publican le;\der,  with  the  support  of  a  strong 
minority.  Is  keeping  alive  the  Issue  of  pay- 
as-you-go  taxation 

If  It  were  not  for  Republican  opposition, 
Representative  Douchton,  chairman  of  the 
HouFc  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  would 
have  succeeded  in  forcing  through  Congress 
a  conveiitlonnl  t.ix  bill  ignoring  the  stem 
economic  realities  Republicans  h  .ve  pre- 
vented the  majority  from  following  the  Hue 
of  least  resistance. 

By  reason  of  their  slender  majority,  the 
Democrat.'?  muft  remain  In  constant  attend- 
ance at  the  House  sessions.  They  are  weary 
of  the  grueling  grind  and  want  U.  go  home, 
loavlnc:  the  controversial  tax  bill  hanging  In 
thin  air  Mr  Martin  raises  a  restraining 
hand,  insisting  that  the  adoption  of  tax  bill 
Is  a  congres-slonal  refponslhliity  thnt  must  be 
fulfilled  without  dehiy. 

Thl.s  l5<  Inconrlderate  snd  even  cruel,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  weaiy  Members  of  Congress, 
but  It  is  encouracing  to  the  Ameri.;an  people 
to  know  that  when  It  Is  nece'  ary  to  wh»p  the 
majfjrtty  Into  line  In  order  that  a  duty  to  the 
Nation  may  be  luinilcd  there  is  someone  on 
hand  to  perform  the  tack. 
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than  a  battle  line.  Above  and  beyond  the 
va'.or  of  our  working  and  fighting  millions, 
America  Is  a  dream  of  Justice,  a  light  held 


Mr,   MICHENER.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
long  arm  of  government  control  and  reg- 


tral  committee,  and  In  1940  he  reftised  to  run 
for  the  United  States  Senate. 
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Tree  Planting  and  Arbor  Day 


EXnlNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  a  holiday  that  holds 
particular  interest  for  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska. It  is  Arbor  Day  and  is  observed 
in  many  States  in  honor  of  a  great 
American  and  a  great  Nebraskan,  J. 
Sterling  Morton.  He  it  was  who  un- 
creasingly  urged  the  people  of  his  State 
and  of  the  other  States  in  the  Great 
Plains  to  plant  trees.  Today  that  once 
treeless  region  is  now  dotted  with  groves 
set  out  by  those  settlers  who  took  his 
advice. 

Nebraska  has  honored  him  by  placing 
his  statue  in  the  Halls  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  His  home  at  Nebraska 
City,  which  he  named  Arbour  Lodge  and 
on  whose  groimds  he  planted  trees  of 
every  variety,  is  now  a  State  park. 

We  cannot  leave  the  thought  of  Arbor 
Day  without  recalling  the  tree  claims  of 
the  early  settlers.  Those  of  us  in  the 
middle  years  e.^peclally  those  who  lived 
in  central  and  western  Nebraska,  remem- 
ber these  early  attempts  to  provide  the 
trees  that  nature  denied  us.  My  father 
homesteaded  a  tree  claim  in  Pierce 
County  in  the  early  eighties.  To  prove 
up  on  one  of  these  claims  the  home- 
steadei  was  required  to  set  out  a  certain 
acreage  of  trees.  Much  land  was  ac- 
quired in  thi.*^  manner.  Through  all  the 
years  since  then  the  farmers  and  towns- 
people of  Nebra.ska  have  consistently 
planted  trees  Many  of  them  set  aside 
Arbor  Day  for  this  work.  They  planted 
groves  arounc"  their  home  buildings  and 
windbreaks  to  protect  gardens  and 
orchards. 

Then  in  1934  the  Federal  Government, 
as  a  part  of  its  plan  of  erosion  control, 
instituted  the  shelterbelt  program.  I 
siiall  always  believe  that  someone  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  been 
reading  the  writings  of  its  former  Sec- 
retary, J.  Sterling  Morton.  On  the  plains 
of  North  ana  South  Dakota.  Nebra.ska. 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  millions 
of  trees  have  been  planted. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  shelterbelt 
project — 

Said  Mr,  H.  H.  Bennett,  chief  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  a  recent 
article — 

was  *o  develop  wind  barriers  on  farms  In  the 
plains  to  protect  the  soil  and  the  cr  jps.  The 
first  trees  were  planted  In  the  spring  of  1935 
under  a  plan  of  leasing  the  planting  sites. 
Beginning  during  the  year  of  1936,  the  work 
was  set  up  as  a  cooperative  undertaking  with 
the  indlvldua  farmer.  This  program  con- 
tinued under  emergency  appropriations 
through  the  spring  of  194".  supplemented 
during  the  1942  fiscal  year  by  »222,000  appro- 
priated bv  Congress  for  the  purpose  under 
auth.irlty  of  th*^  Norrls-Doxey  Act.  The  pub- 
lic Investment  In  this  project  totals  over 
$14,000,000. 


Mr.  Bennett  goes  on  to  say: 

As  of  June  1,  1942,  a  total  of  222,825.220 
trees  had  beer  planted  on  33,185  farms. 

Nebraskans  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  45,416,610  trees  were  planted  on 
51,621  acres  on  a  total  of  6,944  farms  in 
our  State  alone. 

Nebraska  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  its 
noted  citizen  was  a  pioneer  in  this  great 
endeavor  and  that  a  day  has  been  set 
aside  In  many  States  to  do  him  honor  in 
such  a  practical  way.  Here  in  Washing- 
ton two  trees  have  been  planted  in  his 
honor.  The  one,  an  elm  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  com- 
memorates his  service  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Cleveland.  The  other,  a  pine,  was  planted 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Ne- 
braska delegation  In  Congress  on  Arbor 
Day  1936  at  a  ceremony  attended  by  the 
Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  others. 

To  J.  Sterling  Morton,  father  of  Arbor 
Day,  advocate  of  tree  planting,  and  great 
Nebraskan,  we  of  his  beloved  State  pay 
our  homage  and  respect. 

TKEXS 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poeva  lovely  as  a  tree. 
A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  Is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 
A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 
A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  roblna  In  her  hair; 
Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain. 
Who  intimately   lives  with  rain. 
Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 


Address  of  Hon.  Charles  M.  LaFollette 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22,  1943 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Hon.  Charles  M.  LaFollette  given  at 
Port  Wayne.  Ind.,  on  April  16,  1943: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens  of  Indi- 
ana who  live  In  Allen  County,  I  definitely 
appreciate  the  Invitation  extended  to  me 
by  the  Allen  County  Committee  for  Victory 
and  Enduring  Peace  to  speak  here  tonight. 
It  was  my  privilege  on  February  23  to  address, 
at  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  a  group  of  citizens  of 
Marlon  County  who,  like  you,  were  nonparti- 
san and  nonsectarlan  and  designated  their 
organization  as  the  Indiana  Committee  for 
Victory. 

That  organization,  like  yours,  was  com- 
posed of  men  from  every  religion,  from  every 
race,  and  from  every  economic  class  of  the 
city  of  Indianapolis.  They  were  working  to- 
gether and  studying  and  learning  to  appre- 
ciate and  respect  each  other's  opinions  while 
studying  the  question  of  the  most  effective 
way  by  which  the  United  States  of  America 
could  avoid  being  Involved  in  another  world 
war  25  years  hence. 


Therefore.  I  feel  just'fled  In  presuming  to 
define,  for  the  purp>oses  of  this  talk,  the  alms 
of  your  organization  aa  well  as  to  state  its 
aspirations  and  its  hopes  in  much  the  same 
language  as  that  which  I  used  on  this  other 
occasion,  approximately  2  months  ago  I, 
therefore,  state  as  my  belief  that  this  com- 
mittee haa  In  mind  a  de&nltlon  of  the  term 
"victory"  which  encompasses  the  Idea  of  a 
final,  successful  defeat  of  the  armies  of  our 
foes,  ending  in  their  unconditional  surrender 
and  involving  no  f>eace  which  does  not  In- 
clude as  a  condition  of  surrender  the  sur- 
render of  our  enemies  at  the  same  time  to  all 
of  the  nations  alined  with  us  against  a  com- 
mon enemy  or  enemies.  I  also  assume  that 
this  committee.  In  its  concept  of  victory  and 
enduring  peace,  contemplates  not  only  a  mlU- 
tary  victory,  but  expresses  a  courageous  hope 
for  a  post-war  International  order  which 
would  afford  the  people  at  least  a  hoi>e  of 
solving  or  suppressing  the  causes  of  war  and 
the  civilization -destroymg  25-year  cycles  ol 
war  which  we  are  now  evidencing  as  a  fact. 

I  shall  not  appeal  to  your  emotions.  The 
high  purposes  which  cause  you  to  meet  here 
must  not  be  prostituted  by  any  cheap  emo- 
tional approach  on  my  part  to  the  purposes 
which  have  Induced  you  to  form  your  com- 
mittee and  tr  come  together  here  tonight. 
Instead,  I  shall  try  to  be  factual,  logical,  and 
alcove  all,  lucid.  In  so  doing,  I  must  risk 
being  boring,  because  I  believe  that  the 
issues  before  America  today  call  for  honest, 
forthright,  factual  dlscuaalon  upon  the  part 
of  a  speaker,  and  your  presence  In  the  au- 
dience presupposes  that  that  Is  what  you 
wish  to  receive  from  a  speaker  instead  of 
mouth -flUmg  phrases  and  emotional  clap- 
trap. When  a  nation  Is  at  war  and  men  are 
dying,  a  speaker  who  would  use  such  an 
appeal  evidences  little  understanding  of  the 
tragedy  of  war  and  less  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  human  life. 

1  am  convinced  that  an  Inward  desire  for 
a  new  concept  of  the  relations  t)etween  men 
all  over  the  world  and  consequently  between 
the  governments  of  those  men  has  its  foun- 
dation set  in  he  rock  of  spirituality;  conse- 
quently, I  believe  that  a  search  for  means 
and  methods  of  effectuating  by  open  and 
democratic  discussion  this  spiritually  in- 
spired hope  is  fundamentally  honorable  and 
American  in  every  aspect. 

A  week  or  two  ago.  I  received  a  letter 
denouncing  me  -for  being  an  exponent  of 
•Satanic"  Internatlon^lsm.  Since  thla 
charge  Is  diametrically  opposed  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  search  for 
a  better  world  order.  I  think  It  is  proper  to 
examine  the  charge  in  the  light  of  what  Is 
being  said  In  America  and  the  world  by  re- 
ligious leaders  in  every  predominant  Amer- 
ican creed  so  that  we  may  understand  upon 
which  side  of  this  question  Satan  and  God 
are  alined. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  December  1942, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis  at  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  In  Cincinnati,  the  American 
Institute  on  Judaism  and  a  Just  and  En- 
during Peace  was  held  It  is  possible  for  me 
to  quote  only  a  paragraph  from  the  inspir- 
ing discourses  which  resulted  from  that 
meeting.    I  quote: 

"International  peace  Is  the  very  essence 
of  the  ethical  doctrines  of  Judaism,  and  the 
propagation  of  it  has  been  part  of  the  his- 
toric mission  of  Israel.  The  ideal  of  univer- 
sal peace  springs  directly  from  Judaism's 
concept  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Racial,  national,  and 
cultural  divisions  among  men  have  historical 
and  moral  value  and  serve  the  purpoces  of 
the  Almighty  The  emphasis  of  Judaism, 
however,  has  been  upon  their  harmonious 
coexistence  and  their  collaboration  In  estab- 
lishing God's  kingdom  on  earth." 

Very  recently  Protestant  thinking  upon 
this  same  question  has  been  summarized  in 
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demandB  without  regard  to  the  unnecessary 


Berrice  to  the  Umatilla  ordnance  depot  Is  In 


i-«ai.i'ii  mny  ne  iiiiiuica  mere  is  someone  on 
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a  book  entitled  "Religion  and  the  World  of 
Tomorrow,"  bv  Van  Kirk  I  af  am  quote  only 
one  paragraph  from  that  excellent  work, 
which  appears  at  page  141. 

'It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  churches  of 
Christ  mtist  a.vert  their  leadership,  Chrtfi- 
tlans  can  never  be  content  with  reestablis-h- 
Ing  the  world  as  It  existed  before  the  war. 
If  the  physlral  properties  of  bombed  cttU-s 
cannot  be  restort-d  but  only  reconstructed, 
how  much  more  necessary  Is  It  that  civiliza- 
tion Itf^elf  shall  not  be  restored  but  recon- 
structed? Nobody— leafit  of  all  Christians — 
wants  the  old  world  bark. 

"There  must  be  a  new  world— a  world  In 
Which  there  i.s  n  rrturn  to  religion.  N  >t  a 
religion  of  medieval  ethics,  not  a  rellgU  n  of 
meanlnkles.s  theolot,le8.  not  a  religion  of 
static  InstltuttonallBm.  but  a  religion  of 
transforming  power,  a  religion  of  life,  a  re- 
ligion that  Identifies  Itself  with  the  enfold- 
ing drama  of  a  world  bent  uptn  ch'.nge 
No  other  kind  cf  religion  will  be  able  to 
uproot  the  secularism  of  which  this  war  Is 
only  a  symptom  The  theological  Idea  thu 
Ood  Is  'wholly  other'  than  the  world  which 
He  fashioned  and  the  human  beings  whom 
He  created,  falls  far  short  of  the  ne»ds  of 
the  new  world  order  for  which  Christians 
are  praying  " 

Pt-rhnp*  there  are  those  who  wmild  have 
you  believe  that  It  Is  on'y  Jew  and  Protestant 

who  have  spoken  c^n  this  subject.  Such  peo- 
ple are  either  uninformed  or  they  spt^ak  false- 
hoods which  nifiy  be  disrobed  aid  revealed 
In  their  naked  n.:stlness  by  anyone  who  la 
acquainted  with  Romr»n  Catholic  thinking  of 
today  Permit  me  to  quote  from  an  article 
by  Charles  Keenan  entitled  "World  Order 
Requires  Rule  of  Law,  Not  of  M»n  '  which 
appeared  In  the  edition  for  April  3,  1943,  of 
Am'-rica,  th°  Jesuit  weekly: 

"But  neither  Individuals  nor  governments 
have  sufQc:eiitly  adverted  to  the  fact  th-^t 
right  can  ex*st  only  in  the  frameworks  cf 
law.  In  human  affairs,  there  are  no  rights 
except  under  law. 

"This  order  of  rUThts  and  obligations  Is  the 
Juridical  order  whce  recoj^tiition  was  call^-d 
for  by  Pope  Pius  xn  In  his  allocution  of 
Christmas,    1942 

"The  Law  of  Nations,  to  which  we  need  re- 
cum  from  our  present  state  cf  International 
anarchy,  should  be  a  framework  of  law  em- 
bodying the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
Juridical  order. 

"This  means,  of  course,  a  modification  of 
the  Idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  .states  That 
doctrine  of  sovereignty  making  each  state  the 
ciurt  of  last  re.sort  for  the  adjudication  of  its 
own  acts,  has  l>een  one  of  the  chief  obf-tacles 
to  a  stable  world  order.  The  Intense  nation- 
alism of  recent  centuries  has  strengthened 
the  t>Tanny  of  this  Idea.  Men  are  taught  to 
resent  the  Intru-slon  of  any  outside  author- 
ity of  their  own  state,  Th  y  wie  taught  to 
fear  the  dangers  of  an  unfair  d'^cislon  nf  son-.e 
world  court  They  did  not  realize  that  they 
were  acting  like  men  who  would  abolish  the 
police  force  Dt-catise  of  the  Interferences  of  an 
ofHcial  traffic  officer  or  an  occasional  wrong 
decision  In  the  pollc    courts  " 

If  despite  this  article,  there  are  any  who 
are  still  doxibtful.  let  me  remind  you  that  in 
1940  during  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  at 
the  main  altar  above  St  Peter's  tomb  In  the 
Vatican  Basilica,  the  Pope,  the  hend  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  offered  this  prayer: 
"That  there  be  set  up  an  order  of  things 
more  Just  and  more  harmonlcu.s — an  order 
that  would  tend  to  give  to  every  people  In 
tranquility.  In  liberty,  and  In  security  that 
proportion  of  the  earthly  resources  of  property 
and  power  which  belongs  to  each,  so  as  to 
make  possible  the  fulflllment  of  the  orders  cf 
the  Creator:  "Increase  and  multiply  and  fill 
the  earth  •  •• 

My  friends.  I  say  to  you.  be  not  afraid  for 
th£>se  are  the  words  of  those  to  whom  the  Ood 
Of  Moses  and  the  God  of  the  Chrlstus  has  In 
Ibese  times  revealed  His  asplratlozis  and  His 


hop€*s  for  mankind.  Your  yearning  for  a  bet- 
ter world  order  and  your  hope  that  a  way  may 
be  found  to  end  war  reflects  the  thinking  and 
the  purposes  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  courageou.'-ly 
supporting  His  purp^ises,  rather  let  us  say  we 
would  be  cowards  If  we  deserted  our  search 
for  methods  to  bring  't  about.  For  be  sure  of 
this  thing — that  on  earth  Ood  has  no  hands 
to  work  with  except  our  hands,  no  heart  to 
bo  broken  except  our  hearts  and.  and  no 
brains  to  think  wlLli  except  our  trains  We 
must  not,  and  wc  shall  not.  break  the  heart 
of  our  God  or  prostitute  the  talents  which 
Me  ha^  ^,l\en  us  as  ihe  means  of  efTccting 
His  purposes 

It  Is  also  charged  by  the  unthinking  and 
the  unscrupulous  that  those  of  us.  who  be- 
lieve that  this  Governmert.  by  the  Inherently 
democratic  process  of  open  debate  and  dis- 
cussion, shall  evolve  and  produce  a  new  na- 
tional foreign  policy  are  deserting  some  flxtd 
national  foreign  policy  v  blch  It  is  trmtorcua 
for  us  to  desert. 

The  people  who  make  such  a  charge  bul- 
wark themseivcs  behind  the  bastion  of  Wasli- 
lni,'ton  s  FateAell  Addre.s.'-  Let  us  examine 
this  bastion  and  if  it  shall  crumble  under  the 
Impact  of  logic  and  reason,  then  having  taken 
the  rampart,  wlil  we  not  be  Justified  in  calling 
upon  our  opponents  to  surrender  cr  to  re- 
treat to  a  new  line  of  fortlflcatluns  which.  I 

as.^ure  you.  since  our  cau'>e  Is  Just,  will  like- 
wise disintegrate  if  we  will  subject  It  to  the 
power  of  understanding  and  reason. 

It  is  proper  first  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fuct  that  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
treated  not  only  with  the  question  of  foreign 
policy,  but  that  he  treated  with  such  subjects 
as  continuance  In  office,  public  auj-purt  ut 
the  Union,  large  standing  armies,  political 
parties,  opposition  to  government,  the  re.ult 
of  party  spirit,  religion  and  morality,  and 
national  justice  as  well.  I  have  reviewed  this 
historical  truth  for  yuu  In  order  that  you 
m  ght  undert-tand  that  Washington  did  not 
devote  all  of  his  last  public  address  to  tha 
American  people  to  his  opinions  upon  foreign 
policy,  but  this  qi'c.stlon  only  occupied  a 
small    segment    of    that    trer.t    speech. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  apparent  to  all  men  who 
cii.i  rea.-on  that  the  applicability  of  a  truth 
announced  In  the  past  to  a  present  situation 
depends  upon  existence  of  similar  or 
analogous  facts  In  the  present  for  its  per- 
suasiveness or  Its  right  to  control  or  dominate 
the  making  of  a  decision  In  a  later  age.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  time  would  peimit.  I 
believe  that  I  could  build  a  very  credible 
argument  in  support  of  the  national  forelRn 
policy  which  1  thmk  Is  required  today  from 
most  of  the  thinking  which  Washington  re- 
vealed in  his  Farewell  Addre&s  to  the  public. 

Time  will  net  permit,  nevertheless,  let  nie 
point  out  that  In  his  Farewell  Address  Wash- 
Ini^ton  made  this  reveallnBt  statement: 

•  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  Invites 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course. 
If  we  remain  one  pco}>lc.  under  an  efflcu-nt 
Government,  the  period  Is  not  far  off  wiien  we 
may  defy  material  Injury  from  external  an- 
noyance; when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude 
as  win  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any 
time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected; when  belligerent  nation.-',  under  the 
Impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us, 
will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provo- 
cation; when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war.  as 
our  Interest  guided  by  cur  jiistlce  shall 
coun.-el, 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
situation?" 

At  that  timt  of  course,  we  enjoyed  a  "de- 
tached and  distant  situation"  which  "Invited 
and  enabled  us  to  pursue  a  different 
cour.se."— Washington's  Farewell  Address  was 
published  on  February  19.  1796.  In  June  of 
that  year  It  took  Mr  Rufus  King  '23  days  to 
sail  from  New  York  directly  to  London;  In 
1797  It  took  John  Marshall  48  days  to  go  from 
Philadelphia  to  The  Hague  In   the  Nether- 


landr.;  In  1780  a  hardy  traveler  left  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Alaska  in  May  and  arrived  In 
Ru.s;la  3  months  later;  and  In  1806  It  took  a 
month  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  to  Alaska. 
Of  course.  Washington  was  right  when  he 
spoke  in  his  day  of  "our  detac'.ied  and  dis- 
tant situation."  Washington  also  spoke  of 
the  time  "when  we  may  defy  material  Injury 
from  external  annoyance"  by  -eason  of  our 
future  material  strength  which  he  then  tore- 
saw  as  well  as  our  then  existing  'detached 
and  dl.stant  situation  "  But  Wa.-hington 
could  not  foresee  that  on  Deeembei  7.  1941, 
Japan  could  "give  us  provocation  "  and  found 
it  easily  possible  "to  m.ike  acquisition  upon 
us"  or  within  5  d  ys  thereafter  Germany  and 
Italy  wouk'  declare  war  upon  u.s  without  any 
provocation  upon  our  part  which  Ju.sL;QLd 
thei  actions  under  the  rules  of  International 
law  a.--  then  ex1.>-ted  Surely  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  today  you  can  come  from  any  part 
of  western  Europe  to  America  by  plaiie  In 
fewer  houi-s  than  It  took  Rufus  Kirg  days  to 
go  from  New  York  to  Londen.  and  we  are 
constantly  told  by  our  .■'clentista  that  the  <  . 
of  a'r  travel  Is  in  lis  infancy.  Need  I  remind 
ynu  again,  that  ics.s  than  30  days  after  Fea'-l 
Harbor,  to  wit.  on  the  1st  of  jantiary  1913, 
our  rubber  situation  was  so  actite  that  all 
stocks  of  rubber  were  frozen,  and  that  by 
April  9  the  Japanese  had  captured  Dataan 
and  before  midsummer  had  cut  us  off  from 
all  then  available  rcM  uices  ol  natural  rub- 
ber? I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  hou.scwUe,  or 
lu  fact,  any  American,  that  we  are  rationing 
tin;  and  although  the  amount  of  critical 
materials  which  we  are  Importing  Into  this 
country  under  the  most  hazardous  conditions 
In  order  to  maintain  our  war  effort.  mu*t 
remain  a  military  secret,  yet  U  is  a  fact  which 
you  and  I  havt  every  reason  to  accept  tj^Klay 
as  a  factual  truth.  I  ask  yt)U  then.  If  George 
Washington  were  living  today  whether  he 
w  :u!d  say  now  that  ve  can  safely  "defy  ma- 
terial Injury  from  external  annoyance?"  I 
think  not.  for  Wnshinfttrn  was  a  logical 
thinker  as  w"ll  ns  a  great  patriot 

Can  anyone  d.-mand  for  the  purpose  of 
b.ing  convinced  that  I  speak  further  upon 
lh:a  subject? 

Upon  the  affirmative  side  of  our  position, 
I  turn  to  Washington  and  to  our  Revolu- 
tionary and  constitutional  statesmen  as  our 
authorities  In  support  of  our  demand  for  a 
national  foreign  policy  which  will  be  factual 
In  Its  approach  to  the  problems  presented  by 
the  w<  rid  today. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  essential  that  there 
shall  be  developed  In  America  today  a  perma- 
nent foreign  policy  for  this  Nation  which  will 
declare  this  Nation's  policy  to  the  world  so 
that  the  world  may  know  what  that  policy 
Is  without  rei^ard  to  the  rhanpe  in  the  politi- 
cal make-up  of  the  national  administration. 
I  think  I  can  logically  establish  for  you  that 
the  situation  which  confronted  cur  fore- 
fathers, at  the  time  they  met  to  create  • 
constitution  under  which  13  separate  Stntee 
could  live,  approximates  very  closelv  the  situ- 
ation in  the  world  today  which  demands  a 
higher  degree  of  government,  limited  origi- 
nally In  Its  scope,  but  having  the  power  to 
deal  with  those  questions  history  now  di;> 
clf^es  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  treaties  and 
pacts  alone, 

Dunbar.  In  a  bock  entitled  "A  History  of 
American  Travel,"  discloses  that  In  1771  one 
John  Merce.-eau  estuljli.,hed  a  stage  line  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia  which 
would  make  the  trip  In  a  day  and  a  half  and 
that  prophetically  he  called  this  stage  coach 
of  his  "the  flying  machine"  It  took  4  days 
to  go  from  Boston  to  New  York  In  1793,  and 
a  traveler  In  1802  took  4  davs  to  go  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  a  day  and  a  half  to 
go  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia;  15  daye 
to  go  from  Philadelphia  to  Charleston.  8.  C. 
and  2  days  to  go  from  Charleston  to  Bavan- 
nah.  Ga  .  a  total  of  22'^  days,  at  a  coet  for 
stage  fare  alone  of  $70,  and,  in  addition,  th« 
traveler    had    to    pay    his    own    meala    and 
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lodging.  Do  yju  think  that  there  was  much 
communication  of  thought  or  much  mutual 
understanding  between  the  masses  of  the  cltl- 
eens  of  the  separate  American  Colonies  and 
their  neighlxjrtng  Colonies  when  the  states- 
men of  the.se  Colonies  met  to  create  a  new 
form  of  governmrit.  a  national  constitution 
to  which  those  aeparat*  States  (In  which  the 

masses  of  citizenship  were  so  "ompletely  re- 
moved from  each  other)  were  to  delegate  cer- 
tain powers  which  each  of  thete  States  had 
heretofore  exercised  for  itself?  Remember, 
now,  for  a  minute  the  hardships  and  hazards 
connected  with  travel  Ijetwee*  t>^  (jse  States 
at  that  time;  remember  the  time  that  It  took 
to  travel  between  those  Stales  at  that  time; 
remember  that  the  expen.'e  ol  travel  was 
Bucb  that  only  the  very  wealthy  could  aflord 
that  luxury;  then  adm.re  and  reverence  the 
capacity  for  State  sacrifice,  the  passionate 
longing  for  unity,  and  the  tremendous  moral 
courage  of  the  delegates  to  that  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  form  a  new  and  hipher 
degree  of  government  which  took  from  Uie.se 
Isolated  Colonies  the  power  t.i  le- j  duties. 
Imposts,  and  excises;  the  power  sepaiately  to 
engaiL'e  as  States  in  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  aniuiig  each  otl;er;  the  power  to 
require  vessels  bound  Irom  one  Stiite  to  xhc 
other  to  clear  or  pay  duties  in  another.  In- 
deed our  foi -fathers  went  further,  on  the 
affirmative  side,  thcv  grunted  the  power  to 
organize  a  national  police,  a  national  army, 
and  to  limit  and  control  the  militia  and 
ainiiei  ol  those  separate  &ta.e8. 

But  greater  even  than  the  foresight  and 
the  couiage  of  the  le-iders  ol  the  Thirteen 
States  who  met  to  create  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, was  the  magnificent  courage,  under- 
standing, vision,  and  yearning  for  peace-  and 
a  greater  world,  cf  the  masses  of  the  peoples 
of  those  colonies  It  is  from  them  that  the 
masses  of  our  people  must  take  their  inspira- 
tion and  their  guidance.  Today  the  Ameri- 
can pec  pie.  wiih  all  of  the  imperfections 
which  are  still  present  in  our  media  of  public 
expressions,  know  more  about  the  peoples  of 
Earo.Je  and  the  Orient  than  the  farmer  on 
the  mountains  of  New  England  knew  at)out 
the  peoples  of  Georgia;  the  maMcs  of  the 
people  even  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Corxstltutlon, 
knew  less  about  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
tlian  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Port  Wayne. 
Ind  .  know  about  the  people  of  Mf^ecow.  or  of 
London,  or  of  Chungking 

Assuming  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  in  complete  disagreement  with  the 
colonial  policy  of  England  toward  India  or 
With  the  eeonnmlc,  antlrellclons.  and  social 
phlloiophy  of  Russia,  nevertheless,  I  doubt 
if  there  was  much  less  disagreement  between 
the  masses  of  the  northern  colonies,  com- 
posed of  pioneering  farmers  and  sweat-shop 

working  artisans,  and  the  people  of  the  South 
who  were  alre:'.dy  bulldlnp  v.p  a  society  fea- 
tured by  a  brilliant,  cultural,  but  ncnsweat- 
ing  white  ari.stocracy  and  sv.'eating  black 
slaves  and  sweating  de  trop  low  whites  at 
the  bottom  Yet  despite  the?e  tremendous 
economic  and  social  differences  which  existed 
at  the  time  our  Con.stUution  was  written 
and  adopted,  the  people  of  those  colonies  were 
capable  cf  subordinating  their  differences 
and  lack  of  opportunity  for  mutual  under- 
standing or  trust,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  created  a  new,  higher  degree  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  denominated  the  "United  Slates 
of  America."  cut  of  the  formation  of  which 
our  forefathers  could  atplre  to  peace,  eco- 
nomic stability  and  the  growth  of  national 
greatness  I  challenge  the  present  masses 
of  America  to  emulate  their  capacity  for 
hope  and  faith  For  If  the  challenge  is  not 
met.  then,  in  less  than  25  years,  we  will  rlslt 
uprin  our  children  a  holocaust  of  death  and 
blood-letting  which  will  catise  this  genera- 
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tion  to  be  damned  by  the  lips  of  all  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  may  not  know  what  men  want,  but  sure- 
ly the  women  of  today  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand statesmanship  from  leaders  and  from 
the  masses  of  the  same  high  caliber  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
this  Union,  for  It  la  upon  women,  the  bear- 
ers of  children,  that  the  brunt  C  our  failure 
will  fall. 

As  for  those  who  would  quote  Washington. 
I  bring  you  his  immortal  words  spoken  at 
the  time  the  Constituticual  Convention  was 
gathering; 

"It  Is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose 
will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful 
c<^>nfllct  Is  to  l>e  sustained.  If  to  please  the 
people  we  offer  what  we  oui'sclves  disapprove, 
how  can  we  afterward  defend  our  work?. 
Let  u  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
the  honor. ible  can  repair.  The  event  is  in  the 
hand  of  God," 

I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  analyze  Wash- 
ington's Firewell  Address  in  the  light  of  its 
factual  oackground  and  to  read  the  words 
which  I  have  Just  speiken  In  the  lleht  of 
their  historical,  factual  backjrround  and  then 
dec'.de  whether  or  not  I  have  the  right  to 
claim  Washington  upon  our  side  of  the  issue 
which  Is  confrontinc  the  American  pec;ple 
today.  As  for  me.  I  wish  we  had  a  thousand 
Wariilngtcns  in  America  at  this  very  hour. 

In  support  of  our  dcmaiid  for  a  national 
foreirn  policy  let  us  recall  that  since  the 
Constitution  was  originally  adopted,  the  sepa- 
rate States  of  the  Union  have  purstied  a  uni- 
form policy  of  adherence  to  the  National 
Government  without  regard  to  the  political 
party  which  w-as  In  control  of  the  Slate  gov- 
ernment. There  was.  of  course,  the  exception 
t  this  uniformity  of  policy  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  but  since  that  disegrecment 
was  settled  there  no  longer  has  been  any 
question  as  to  the  policy  which  the  States 
of  the  Unlor  would  take  with  reference  to 
their  adherence  to  the  National  Government. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  campaigns 
conducted  within  States  with  reference  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  would  {.ermlt  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  economic  and 
social  problems  arising  within  the  States, 
but  there  has  been  no  question  of  adherence 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment since  the  Civil  War  without  regard 
to  politics.  With  this  example  before  us. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  work  out.  by  free  and  open 
discussion,  the  limitations  of  a  fixed  national 
foreijtti  policy  which  in  its  adherence  to  that 
effective  form  of  a  higher  degiee  of  interna- 
tional government  which  our  people  will  ac- 
cept, shall  be  as  firmly  etitabllshfd  as  a  na- 
tional policy,  as  the  policy  of  iie  States,  with 
reference  to  their  adherence  to  the  national 
Constitution  is  established  and  fixed  as  part 
of  State  policy. 

Therefore,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  Just  as  the  separate  States  met  for  the 
piirpose  of  creating  a  national  ccnstUutlon, 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  United  Nations  to  meet 
now  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  with  the  specific 
and  limited  authority  within  the  framework 
of  what  is  known  generally  as  the  Ball  or 
Four-Senator  resolution  now  pending  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Because  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  under  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  the  President  may 
only  make  treaties  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  must  make  the  ultimate 
decision,  I  do  not  think  it  fitting  or  proper 
that  I  discuss  tonight  the  context  of  that 
resolution.  However,  as  one  of  26  Members 
of  the  lower  House  of  the  Congress  who 
signed  a  letter  approving  that  resolution  In 
principle,  I  have  ttaotight  It  proper  and  en- 
tirely fitting  for  me  to  present  to  you  tonight 
eome  of  the  thinking  which  has  moved  me 
to  sign  that  letter. 


Before  closing  this  disctission,  I  do  want  to 
acknowledge,  of  course,  that  the  delegates  to 
the  American  Constitutlona'  Convention  met 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  I  am  positively 
of  the  conviction  that  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  should  meet  during  this  con- 
flict. I  acknowledge  that  the  analogy  w^hlch 
I  have  been  building  up  ceases  to  exist  upon 

this  point.  It  would  ta"ie  another  address  of 
equal  length  to  fully  set  out  my  reasoning, 
but  I  ask  you  to  Indulge  me  Just  long  enough 
to  refer  you  to  a  new  booklet  Issued  by  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson  entitled  "New 
Approaches  to  Lasting  Peac"  which  is  a  sup- 
plement. In  a  sense,  to  the  final  manuscript 
of  the  "Problems  of  Lasting  Peace"  which 
was  sent  by  them  to  their  publishers  In  May 
1942.  Permit  me  to  quote  briefly  from  this 
pamphlet : 

"With  all  the  conflict  of  emotions  and  of 
interest,  the  task  of  peacemaking  after  the 
victory  will  at  best  be  fraught  with  huge  dif- 
ficulties and  great  dangers. 

"The  degenerations  and  emotions  of  world 
wars  in  many  ways  reach  their  most  de- 
structive point  immediately  after  firing 
cea.ses.  Peacemakers  are  at  the  most  disad- 
vaiitageous  moment  for  rebuilding  the  world. 
•  •  •  *  • 

"Tiierefore,  if  the  tragedy  of  Versailles  Is 
not  to  be  reenncted.  there  Is  one  essen»ial 
preliminary  to  any  peacemaking;  that  is,  be- 
fore the  end  of  hostilities  there  should  be 
clear  and  unequivocal  agreement  between  the 
victorious  powers  as  to  the  mechanics  of 
pe.icemaklng. 

And  upon  the  question  of  the  need  of 
something  else  beside  tieaties  a-.id  pacts,  let 
me  offer  you  two  further  quotations: 

"The  world  has  tried  many  other  methods 
of  maintaining  peace — balance  of  power  di- 
plomacy, ImperialLsm.  peace  pacts,  and  multi- 
lateral "  treaties  and  nonaggretsion  agree- 
ments" 

Tliat  was  Senator  Joseph  H  Baix.  of  Min- 
nesota, spetklng  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
Stains  Senate  on  March  16,  1943. 

Now.  listen  to  this: 

"With  a  view  to  establishing  the  equilibri- 
um of  power  and  the  peace  of  that  part  of 
the  world,  all  the  resources  of  negotiations 
were  exhausted  and  triple  and  quadruple  al- 
liances were  formed;  but  they  were  scarcely 
formed  before  they  were  broken,  giving  an 
Instructive  but  afflicting  les<on  to  mankind. 
how  little  dependence  Is  to  be  placed  on 
treaties  which  have  no  other  sanction  than 
the  obligation  of  good  faith,  and  which  op- 
pose general  consideration  of  peace  and  Jus- 
tice to  the  Impulse  of  any  Immediate  Intcreet 
or  passion," 

Th-dt  was  Alexander  Hamilton  speaking  In 
the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Your  presence  here  tonight  is  enough  to 
convince  me  that  you  have  an  abiding  con- 
viction in  the  Justice,  In  the  efficacy,  and  In 
the  Americanism  of  the  causes  and  puiposes 
for  which  you  have  met.  But  if  tliere  are 
doubters  or  faint  ol  heart  among  you,  I  give 
yoa  Hamilton,  I  give  you  Franklin.  I  give  you 
Jefferson,  I  give  you  Washington.  I  give  you 
the  courageous,  foresighted,  liberty-loving 
masses  of  the  j>eoples  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
and  finally  and  above  all,  I  have  given  you 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
For  It  Is  written  In  Matthew,  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  In  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
fortieth  verses: 

"That  a  Pharisee  and  a  lawyer  came  to  Him 
seeking  to  tempt  Him  and  saying: 

"  'Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment 
In  the  Law?*  Jesus  said  unto  him:  "Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  aU  they 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  «U  thy 
mmd.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commaud- 
ment  and  second  is  like  unto  It.  "Tbou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  aa  thyself."  On  thase  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets.'  "* 
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Marketing  of  Farm  Commodities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAPxOLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1941.  I  introduced  H.  R.  1382.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
marketing  and  marketing  services  for 
farm  commodities.  The  bill  authorized 
a  very  moc'r^t  appropriation,  beginning 
\Mth  SI  000  000  for  tlie  fir.st  fi<<cal  year 
and  increasing  a  million  dollars  annual- 
ly until  the  end  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year, 
ani  providing  that  the  sums  made  avail- 
able should  be  apportioni-d  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  among  the  several 
States  to  the  State  departments  of  ag- 
riculture, with  a  particular  vi:^w  to  pro- 
viding a  marketing  system  which  would 
furnish  a  steady  flow  of  standardized 
farm  commodities  to  centers  of  distribu- 
tion and  would  provide  for  farmers  ade- 
quate and  rradily  available  marketing 
.services  for  the  commodities  produced  by 
thf^m. 

Thl.s  bill  was  approved  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  B'jd«»l,  by  every  .sec- 
retary and  comml.s.sioner  of  agriculture 
In  the  United  States.  It  wa.s  likPwL.c  ap- 
proved by  the  Exten.slon  Service  and  by 
many  farm  leaders  and  organlzatlonK, 
but  unfortunatrly  was  not  approved  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  bill  provid'-d  that  all  educational 
functions.  Including  teaching,  research. 
and  extension,  should  be  admlni.stercd 
by  the  collefres  of  agriculture,  and  had 
the  bill  been  enacted  at  or  about  the 
time  that  it  was  introduced,  we  would 
now  have  the  United  States  Drpartment 
of  Agriculture,  the  Extension  Service, 
the  agricultural  colleges,  and  all  of  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture  coop- 
crating  in  the  prosecution  of  its  objec- 
tives. 

We  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  teaching  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica how  to  produce.  We  have  spent 
other  hundred.s  of  miUions  of  dollars 
teaching  our  farmers  how  to  control  and 
regulate  producUon.  but  we  have  ren- 
dered little  a.^sistance  in  the  field  of 
marketing,  a  fi-ld  which  has  already 
been  too  long  neglected. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  the  best  dis- 
tribution system  in  the  world,  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  can  be  made  even  more 
efBcient.  and  certainly  more  economical. 
It  is  absurd  to  su:',L?est  that  our  di'^tnbu- 
tion  system  cannot  be  improved  or  made 
less  expensive.  We  know  that  many 
leeches,  bloodsuclccrs.  and  para-sites  are 
greatly  burdenins  our  distribution  sys- 
tem and  const.^ntly  increasing  the  wide 
spread  between  tlie  farm  and  the  city 
table.  Oar  merchants  and  our  system 
of  doin'4  bu'ine.s.s  are  superior  in  many 
rr  pects.  and  v.hile  v.e.  of  course,  ap- 
preciate the  splendid  services  which  are 
brinn  rendered  by  the  retail  merchants 
ol  America,  \^c  cunnot  lose  sight  of  th.i 


fact  that  the  farmers  are  taking  more 
than  their  share  of  abtise  and  are  wrong- 
fully being  accu.sed  of  fostering  all  of  the 
evils  of  inflation. 

Some  time  ago  I  called  attention  to  the 
wide  spread  between  the  prices  received 
by  producers  and  the  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers. The  farmer  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  ultimate  consumer  that  he  is 
never  in  a  position  to  defend  himself 
when  he  is  cur.scd  and  accused  of  being 
seL'ish  and  greedy. 

I  have  just  reintroduced  the  bill  which 
was  formerly  H.  R.  1382.  It  is  today  even 
more  badlj  needed  than  it  was  at  the 
time  It  was  originally  introduced.  I  hope 
that  it  will  receive  the  very  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  entire  member.ship 
of  Consrcs.i.  While  it  may  not  remove 
all  of  the  Imperfections  and  remedy  all 
of  the  evil.3  in  our  present  marketing  sys- 
tem. I  have  every  reason  to  b>'lieve  that 
much  real  good  will  be  accomplished  if 
the  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

I  submit  for  your  con.aderation  three 
brief  editorials,  one  which  appeared  on 
April  9.  1943,  in  the  New  York  Sun.  en- 
titled "Tomatoes:  $700  a  Ton";  one 
which  appeared  in  the  News  and  Ol  - 
server  of  Ralciiih,  N  C  .  on  April  5.  1943. 
entitled  "Wanted:  A  Statesman";  and 
another  which  appeared  in  the  same 
pap«T  on  April  11,  1943,  entitled  "Spread 
Is  Too  Great": 

I  From   tiic  New   Yt-rl:  Bun   of  April  0,   10431 

TOMATOtJI     1700     A     TON 

A  fcU>)rommlttce  of  the  Srnnti"  CommH- 
tre  on  AKnculture  had  Irivltfd  WfmhlnKton 
hnuwwiven  to  nubmlt  detailed  ngurrit  on  thflr 
expcrulltuifi  for  food  One  nuch  wiiri-w  hna 
already  turned  over  to  Bcnator  Nyi  Ha'.en  slips 
covering  Innumeruble  purtlia«e«  for  her  f«ni- 
lly  of  four  T^irouv^h  tliehc  itcmH  of  hou.-.o- 
lioid  lx)okl^ocpin^  tlic  sut)commlttce  hopes  to 
learn  Kmeihlng  about  the  spread  be'ween 
thf  prices  that  the  farmer  receives  and  these 
that  the  consuniir  pays 

In  I  he  House  of  Representatives  a  similar 
Inquiry  seems  to  be  Imminent.  Representa- 
tive Oooi.EY,  of  North  Carolina,  the  othei  day 
told  hl.s  colleagues  that  In  the  retail  grocery 
stores  of  Wa.'^hington  tomatoes,  cucumijcrs. 
and  struig  beans  were  selling  at  the  rate  of 
$700  a  ton:  spinach  at  the  rate  of  $J00  a  fen; 
and  green  peppers  at  the  rate  of  $900  a  ten. 
Representative  Okiley's  calculations  were  on 
the  b.T-is  of  prices  by  the  pound:  presum- 
ably any  Washlnpionian  with  slora^e  space 
for  a  ton  of  spinach  or  tomatoes  could  get 
a  better  rate.  In  any  case,  such  prices  are 
somc'.mr's  Identified  as  approximately  what 
the  farmer  receives  for  hl.s  produce.  Repre- 
sentative CooLEv  lor  a  long  time  has  been 
trvln'T  to  persuad.--  his  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  investigate  the 
spread  between  larm  an<l  retail  prices  At 
the  prcsr^nt  time  not  only  the  committees 
of  Congress  bur  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration as  well  are  Interested  In  this  subjtct. 
and  Washington  hou.sewlves  who  keep  booths 
may   be  the  first  expert  witnesses. 


[From  the  Raleigh  (NO)  News  and  Observer 
of  AptU  5.  19431 

wanted:  a  .state-smam 

Why  is  It  that  comparatively  the  fanner 
gets  so  little  for  what  he  produces  and  the 
consumer  pays  so  much?  If  the  spread  was 
not  so  great,  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  would  not  evade  Bolutlon  The  states- 
man who  can  devise  a  plan  to  end  this  wide 
difference,  with  fair  profits  to  merchants  and 


Justice  to  transportation  companies,  will  de- 
serve the  highest  place  in  the  hnll  of  fame. 
Tills  Is  the  supreme  need. 

Woodrnw  Wilson  locjked  to  reaching  this 
goal,  but  his  S;^cretary  of  Agriculture  was 
more  Intere.sted  li  finance  and  foreign  pol- 
icies than  In  brln^ln;^  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  closer  tngpther,  the  paramount  at- 
tainment to  solve  much  of  the  prcblenxs  of 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  threat  of  infli- 
tlon  One  of  the  expenses  that  could  be 
reduced  Is  transportation  A  year  or  so  ajo 
when  the  railroads  were  In  a  bad  way,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  give  au- 
thority to  the  railroads  to  hoist  freij;ht  rates 
6  percent  and  al.so  passenger  rates  Today 
the  Commission,  seeing  that  the  railroads  are 
making  money  hand  over  fist,  earning  m<  re 
than  at  any  time  In  history,  has  under  cnn- 
Elderatlon  reducing  the  rates  High  au- 
thcjrltles  say  that  if  freieht  rates  were  low- 
ered 10  percent  this  would  help  to  prevent  in- 
flation provided  the  reduction  affected  the 
price  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  gels  for 
his  product. 

It  has  been  sugirested  that.  In  addition  to 
a  reduction  In  traiijpcrtatlon  rates,  the  prices 
on  all  articles  sold  be  fixed  at  a  fair  rate 
so  that  producer,  merchant,  and  consumer 
can  be  protected.  Every  Item  that  enum 
into  the  ultimate  C(j8t  should  be  Btud;td 
and  exce.vlve  prices  prevented  Only  in  this 
way,  and  by  renet^ntiatiiu;  contracts  that  are 
making  nillllonaires  of  Government  contrac- 
tors, ran  Justice  l^c  done  to  all 

Wanted:  A  statcfiman  who  can  end  the  too- 
wide  Rpreid  between  what  the  producer  re- 
ceives and  wlial  llie  consumer  pajs 

I  Prom  the  Raleigh  (N   C  )  New.  and  Observer 
of   April    11,   1043  1 

friIAO   l«   TOO   UBEAT 

Congrennman  Cooi.tT  Is  on  the  right  trn-lt 
In  trying  to  find  a  way  to  end  the  toij-widj 
spread  between  what  the  farmer  receives 
and  the  consumer  pay^  for  th.*  products  cf 
the  farm  He  pointed  out  that  in  retail 
stores  in  Wnshlngton  tomatoes  are  seliiiig 
at  $700  a  ton.  while  the  farmers  get  a  price 
so  much  lower  that  the  spread  is  wider  th.in 
the  Potomac  It  would  add  weight  to  his 
argument  if  Mr  Coolxt  would  give  the  price 
by  the  pound  charged  for  farm  products  In 
Washington  and  contrast  them  with  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  The  bipcest  taKlc 
of  statesmanship  Is  to  put  an  end  to  tills 
spread  that  Is  Injurious  alike  to  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 


Ma.?:!  Massacres  of  Jews  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  V/ILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
or.D.  I  Include  the  following  resolution: 

Resolution  protesting  Na-rl  mas.-acres  of  Jvwa 
In  Europe 

Whereas  harrowing  reports  from  m.iny 
sources,  now  authenticated  by  cur  State  De- 
partment roveal  the  unbelievable  tortures  and 
mass  murder  inflicted  by  Nazi  barbarism  on 
innocent  JcWiSh  men.  women,  and  children; 
and 

Where..s  these  Inhuman  persecutions  are 
pursued  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  Utter 
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annihilation  of  the  millions  of  Jews  living  In 
Nazi-dominated  Europe;  and 

Whereas  these  ruthless  peraecutlons  of  a 
defenseless  people,  not  even  sparing  innocent 
children,  threaten  the  spiritual  and  moral 
liquidation  of  civilization;  and 

Whereas  the  mora'  prc-jstire  of  an  aroused 
public  opinion,  together  with  America's  de- 
termination to  seek  Justice  for  all  mankind, 
can  stay  the  hand  of  these  executioners  and 
bring  to  suffering  Israel  the  light  of  hope  and 
faith  in  their  supreme  agony:  Be  it 

Beaolved,  That  we,  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women.  Chicago  section,  representing 
organized  American  Jewish  -ramanhood,  ac- 
knowledge the  courageous  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  t>eKpeaking  the 
sympathy  of  our  country  for  the  victims  of 
the  Nazi  terror  and  calling  Its  perpetrators 
to  strict  accountability  In  a  day  of  reckoning 
that  will  surely  come;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  th  President 
of  our  country  our  Arm  hojie  and  faith  that 
the  American  people  and  those  of  the  United 
Nations  will  follow  his  great  example,  and 
give  to  the  desperate  and  agonized  Jews  of 
Europe  assurance  that  their  suffering  shall 
find  sxircease  and  redress  In  a  free  and  Jviat 
world.  The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en. Chicago  section,  calls  upon  American 
womanhood  to  Join  In  expressing  to  the  Pres- 
ident wholehearted  support  of  his  stand,  and, 
furthermore,  urges  upon  our  Government  and 
the  United  Natloru  the  pxirsult  of  a  vigorous 
policy  of  action  to  achieve  the  rescue  of  the 
Jews  who  have  survived  the  Nazi  fury. 


Tilt  Farm  SitaatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NOBTH  OAJCOtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion, through  its  general  manager,  Mr. 
M.  W.  Thatcher,  has  something  very  in- 
teresting to  say  on  the  farm  situation. 
This  statement  embraces  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Thatcher  over  a  radio 
hook-up  of  14  stations  on  April  18. 

1  think  the  entire  address  is  of  great 
Interest  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
and  the  Nation,  and  It  is  presented  here- 
with in  its  entirety: 

Good  afternoon,  fellow  Americans,  I  speak 
to  you  today,  with  mixed  emotions,  because 
I  have  both  good  news  and  bad  news  for  our 
farmers  and  the  consumers.  On  the  side  of 
good  news,  I  shall  report  today  the  forward 
progress  of  the  Farmers  Unlcu  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association  In  Its  purchase  of  the  huge 
St.  Anthony  &  Dakota  Elevator  Co.  On  the 
side  of  bad  news.  I  shall  report  on  the  legis- 
lative front  at  Washington. 

Farmers  have,  for  several  year.^,  benehted 
by  annual  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Treasury;  that  l*,  the  Congress  has  appio- 
priated  nearly  $1,000,000,000  each  year  di- 
rectly for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation.    Some  of  the  benefit  funds  covered: 

1.  Parity   payments. 

2  Soll-conpervatlon  payments. 

8.  Crop-insurance  expenses  and  part  of  the 
losses. 

4  A  subsidy  to  cut  all  land  l3ank  mort- 
gage interest  rates  to  SVj  percent  and  Fed- 
eral farm  mortgage  Interest  rates  to  4',i  per- 
cent. 


6.  Approprlatians  for  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  tsJte  care  of  and  to  help  low- 
Income  fanaers  needing  rehabilitation  loans 
to  enable  them  to  produce  more  food  and 
fiber  so  that  they  might  enjoy  better  living 
conditions  and  their  children  gain  an  educa- 
tion. 

6.  Appropriations  for  distribution  of  food 
to  the  helpless,  maimed  and  bimd.  and  to  the 
children  of  low-income  people  through  hot 
school  lunches. 

The  many  dealrable  and  needed  help  pro- 
grams which  I  have  Just  enumerated  are  on 
the  way  out  unless  more  Congressmen  and 
people  who  vote  for  Congressmen  wake  up 
and  do  something  about  It. 

The  huge  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Treastn-y  each  year  to  carry  on  these  social 
and  economic  programs,  of  course,  lust  be 
provided  by  a  favorable  vote  by  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
Appropriations  must  first  be  passed  upon  by 
the  House  ol  Representatives. 

Before  the  Hotise  votes  upon  appropria- 
tions, a  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
considers  the  problems  before  the  Nation. 
This  Committee  on  Appropriations  holds 
hearings  and  representatives  of  farm  groups, 
along  with  others,  are  permitted  to  appear 
and  tell  what  they  think  should  be  appro- 
priated and  why. 

Between  them,  a  certain  group  has  tem- 
porarily won  the  battle.  This  group,  or  part 
of  it.  has  stood  (or  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing, adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  war 
effort,  the  farmers'  interesu,  and  the  con- 
sumers' interesu,  according  to  our  views. 

1.  Cut  soil -conservation  payments  down 
to  1300,000,000  as  against  #400,000,000 

3.  CompleU  elimination  of  parity  pay- 
ments. 

8.  CompleU  •hmlnatlon  of  Farm  Security 
Admlnlsttation. 

4  CompleU  ellmlnatioD  of  crop  losur* 
ance. 

6.  Complete  elimination  of  Regional  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Corporation  with  nonre- 
courfe  notes  for  the  production  of  war-risk 
crops,  such  as  flaxseed,  soybeans,  potatoes, 
beans,  etc. 

8  Complete  elimination  of  food  relief  for 
the  helpless,  maimed,  blind,  and  the  under- 
fed school  children  who  have  been  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  hot  school-lunch  program. 

7.  Destruction  of  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion with  Its  Federal  Land  Banks  and  Bank 
for  Cooperatives  through  a  Joker  provision  In 
the  appropriations  bill. 

8.  Turning  over  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  program  to  the  exten- 
sion service  and  county  agents,  thereby  mak- 
ing Charlie  McCarthys  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  farmer  commit- 
teemen. 

9.  Disregarding  Incentive  payments  for  ex- 
tra production  of  essentially  needed  farm  war 
crops,  which  were  promised  to  the  farmers  by 
Secretary  Wlckard,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the 
Budjjet. 

New,  I  shall  name  the  group  which  has 
fought  in  whole  or  In  part  for  the  destruction 
of  these  programs  which  I  have  Just  enumer- 
ated. Here  they  are:  The  American  Bankers 
Association,  the  American  Farm  Btueau  Fed- 
eration, the  National  Grange,  the  National 
Council  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  National 
Feacratlon  of  Milk  Producers,  reactionary 
Members  of  Congress. 

Now,  here  Is  the  group  which  has  opposed 
tills  destructive  program:  The  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations, the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  TYain- 
men.  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
Oregon  Grange,  the  National  Rural  Church 
Federation,  composed  of  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews,  the  National  Child  Welfare 
Group,  the  Ubouls  and  progressives  in  Con- 


greas.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Pres- 
ident of  th«  United  States. 

On  Palm  Simday,  in  a  world  war,  wtaich 
group  would  you  wish  to  Join  and  throw  your 
support  to? 

If  you  do  nothing,  you  have  not  enough 
energy  or  Interest  to  be  a  real  part  of  your 
Nation  at  war  or  care  what  your  Nation  ts  to 
be  in  the  future. 

If  you  care  to  Join  the  group  which  desires 
to  protect  the  weak  and  underemployed 
farmers  who  are  without  adequate  credit  to 
produce  more  on  the  farms. 

If  you  care  to  have  your  Nation  keep  its 
pledged  word  given  to  the  farmers  to  make 
Incentive  payments  for  Increased  production 
of  war-risk  crops  and  to  furnish  Incentive 
credit  throtigh  Farm  Credit  Administration 
to  Increase  war-risk  crops. 

If  you  care  to  keep  triple  A  programs  in 
the  hands  of  the  fanners. 

If  you  care  to  pr^Krve  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, with  its  Federal  land  hanks.  Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  banks 
for  cooperatives. 

If  you  care  to  preserve  crop  insurance  for 
wheat  and  cotton  farmers. 

If  you  care  to  preserve  adequate  fiinds  for 
soil -conservation  purposes. 

If  you  care  to  continue  to  help  provide 
food  for  the  helpless,  maimed,  blind,  and 
underfed  poor  children  in  school,  then  wire 
and  write  to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  provide  the  appropriations  promised  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtcs.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

I  am  not  oondcmnlng  on  this  Palm  Sundajr. 
I  am  reporting  on  what  is  happening  now  in 
Washington,  D.  C, — now — and  beginning 
again  tomorrow  morning — ths  debate  on 
theM  appropriations  goes  on  in  the  House 
of  RepresentatlTes. 

I  wonder  what  will  come  out  of  this  legts- 
latlve  fight  in  Washington  as  to  these  funds 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  next  year,  a  war 
year.  The  House  will  end  its  debate  atul 
cast  its  votes  during  Holy  Week.  What  must 
God  think  as  He  looks  down  on  this  sordid 
period  in  our  history?  I  am  not  condemning. 
We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help  the  people 
of  this  Nation  on  the  farms.  In  the  villages, 
and  in  the  cities,  to  a  better  and  more  se- 
cure way  of  life.  Tou  make  your  choice  to 
stand  with  us  or  not.  to  communicate  at 
once  with  your  Members  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  D  C,  or  not. 
We  have  done  all  we  can  It  now  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  voters  In  the  towns  and  on 
the  farms  to  do  what  they  will. 

I  honestly  believe  that  if  the  facts  were 
known  to  the  farmers,  96  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grange 
would  Join  hands  with  us  In  our  position  on 
this  bitter  fight  as  to  the  appropriations 
which  I  have  been  discussing  There  are  but 
a  handful  of  leaders  of  the  opposition  group 
whom  we  believe  to  be  responsible  for  this 
disunity  in  agriculture. 

GAAIN  TERMINAL  ASSOCIATIOM  BXrtS  ST. 
ANTHONY  &   DAKOTA  CO. 

On  the  side  of  good  news,  the  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  after 
lengthly  negotiations,  has  purchased  the  St. 
Anthony  &  Dakota  Elevator  Co  ,  with  head- 
quarters In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ing. Minneapolis.  We  have  bought  thU  busi- 
ness, lock,  stock,  and  barrel — all  its  assets — 
$2,700.000 — and  have  assumed  its  liabilities 
of  $360,000,  a  net  purchase  price  of  $2,340,000. 
The  purchase  consists  of  inventories  of  grain, 
lumber  supplies,  etc.,  together  with  over 
200  parcels  of  property. 

The  properties  Include  136  country  eleva- 
tors. 38  lumber  yards,  feed  mills,  coal  sheds, 
country  dwellings,  etc.  Employees  nimiber- 
Ing  over  300  are  now  a  part  of  the  etail  at 
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the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion. Our  staff  of  employees  now  numbers 
Bbcut  600 

With  the  purchase  of  this  large  busmess. 
we  have  added  4.500  000  bushels  of  space  to 
our  present  capacity,  and  about  10  million 
bushels  more  In  grain  and  seed  per  year. 
This  purchase  puts  us  in  the  lumber  business. 
We  now  are  not  only  the  largest  grain  co- 
operative m  the  United  States  but  also  the 
laff^est  grain  marketing  organization  In  the 
United  States. 

This  purchase  puts  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association  In  business  In 
two  new  States — Iowa  and  Nebraska  We  now 
operate  facilities  m  eight  States — Minnesota, 
Wisconsin.  Iowa.  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota. Nebraska.  Montar.a.  and  Wa.-hlngtcn. 
and  do  business  from  coast  to  coast. 

You  loyal  s'.ockholders  and  directors  cf 
farmers'  elevators,  you  directors  and  stock- 
hok-'crB.  and  employees  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  more  and  more 
you  are  seeing  the  reward  for  your  loyal 
patronage  and  falihful  service  to  this  graln- 
cocperatlve  movement. 

You  are  determined,  you  are  on  the  co- 
operative march,  you  have  Just  won  another 
great  battle  In  your  war  for  economic  se- 
curity through  the  cooperative  movement 

I  am  proud  to  be  your  general  manager  and 
testify  to  my  faith  In  your  ultimate  victory 
fo  reconomic  security  In  a  free,  democratic 
Nation 

APPEAL    TO    WASHINGTON 

In  conclusion.  1  want  to  go  back  to  the  bit- 
ter fight  at  Washington  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  to  the  appropriations  for 
agriculture,  consumers,  and  the  war  effort 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  this  N.itlon  In  re- 
lation to  food  and  fiber.  H(^w  could  an  issue 
be  more  serious  than  the  one  discussed  this 
afternoon  .' 

The  debate  on  this  bill  for  appropriations 
begins  again  tomorrow  morning  and  will 
have  been  concluded  before  Good  Friday.  It 
l.s  so  important,  it  l.s  so  serious — wont  you 
take  a  few  miTintes'  times  to  wire  your  Mem- 
ber in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  sup- 
port the  appropriations  promised  by  the 
Unittcl  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
supported  by  the  National  Bureau  of  the 
Biic'get  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

You  owe  it  to  the  war  eflort.  your  Nation, 
and  yourself  to  spend  this  little  time  and 
money  yet  this  very  d;iy. 

Keep  producln(?.  America,  to  give  us  food 
for  freedom. 


Pay-Ak-You-Go  Income-Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.sdav.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de.sjrp  to 
placo  a  few  .statements  in  the  Record 
on  the  very  controversial  issue  that  has 
been  worked  up  in  the  House  over  the 
sussestcd  pay-as-you-go  income-tax 
plan. 

I  have  been  .<;ick  and  forced  to  view  the 
proceedings  on  the  subject  from  the  out- 
side as  a  spectator  instead  of  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  This  peculiar  position 
I  have  occupied  has  had  nothing  to  do 
wi;h  my  view;;  on  the  subject  as  they  were 
definitely  fixud  .soon  after  thi.s  plan  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ruml  wliicJi  fact 


will  be  sustained  by  the  assistant  whip 
who  took  a  poll  before  the  matter  was  be- 
fore the  House.  This  did  give  me  an 
opportunity,  however,  to  view  the  5cene 
as  .he  public  views  our  actions. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  my  many 
weakncs.'^cs  than  I  myself,  and  I  admit 
that  I  am  not  in  any  sen.<;e  a  financial 
expert.  Furthermore,  I  desire  to  .say 
that  it  is  not  my  desire  to  be  critical  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  as  I  am  personally 
fond  of  them  all  and  regard  them  as  Ken- 
tlemen  not  only  whose  integrity  Is  above 
question,  but  as  men  of  outstanding 
ability,  some  of  v^hom  I  reiard  amonc 
the  ablest  of  our  entire  membership.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  on  this  measure  is  the  most 
glaring  txample  of  fumbling  I  have  ever 
witre.ssed  by  any  deliberative  body.  I 
have  been  totally  unable  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  at  least  a  few  who  played 
important  roles  in  the  drama. 

Instead  of  approaching  the  matter  as 
one  of  most  vital  importance  to  every 
American  citizen  and  the  economic 
structure  of  our  national  life,  they  have 
actually  assumed  the  position  that  it 
was  a  personal  insult  lo  them  to  attempt 
to  work  out  a  sensible  pay-a.s-you-go 
plan.  I  am  not  mad  about  the  matter 
and  do  not  care  to  make  any  hurtful 
remarks  as  was  much  in  evidenre  during 
general  debate.  However,  had  I  at- 
tempted to  engage  in  a  naming  contest 
I  would  have  designated  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  a  stillborn  monstrosity. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rea.son  our 
side  of  the  House  opposed  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  was  because  it  was  sired 
by  the  elephant  instead  of  the  donkey. 
If  we  do  not  wake  up  and  go  to  giving 
not  only  though^  but  protection  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  the  many 
injustices  being  practiced  on  them,  v.e 
will  soon  be  having  litters  instead  of  in- 
dividuals sired  by  the  elephant. 

The  conduct  of  the  majority  party  on 
this  measure  brings  very  forcefully  to 
my  mind  a  story  I  used  to  hear  about  the 
gypsy's  mule.  It  was  stated  that  a 
farmer  residing  near  a  spot  where  gyp- 
sies had  recently  set  up  a  trading  post  had 
gone  down  and  bought  a  mule  tliat  was 
very  highly  recommended  and  especially 
his  eyes.  The  farmer  i;ol  on  the  mule 
and  started  home  and  when  he  came  to 
a  turn  in  the  road,  the  mule  instead  of 
turning  went  straight  on  over  a  brush 
pile,  a  roll  of  wire  fence  and  into  a  mud 
hole  and  stuck,  where  he  remained  and, 
cf  cour.se.  the  faimer  deserted  the  sink- 
ing ship  and  returned  to  tell  the  gypsy 
what  he  thought  of  him,  and,  among 
other  things  stated,  "you  told  me  he 
could  s:>e."  The  gypsy  .said,  "he  can,  he 
ain't  blind;  he  just  don't  give  a  d;'mn." 
I  fear  the  public's  answer  to  the  majority 
plun:.;e  into  tins  nuid  hole  will  be  the 
same  as  the  gypsy's.  You  will  never 
make  the  public  think  you  were  that 
blind. 

I  v. ell  realize  that  taxes  and  heavy 
taxes  must  be  paid  by  the  citizenry  of 
this  country  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
provide  laws  for  their  collection.  I 
realize  further,  that  we  are  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  that  we  get 
our  authority  from  thtni.     Why,  then. 


should  we  use  our  taxing  authority  to 
punish  them?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to 
make  the  payment  of  the.se  great  sums 
as  painless  as  possible?  I  am  happy 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  look  on 
my  Government  as  a  monster  out  to 
I  fora:-;e  on  the  people  but  have  been  able 
I  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  Government 
breathes  only  through  the  nostrils  of  its 
.  people,  that  its  heart  beats  only  in  tlie 
!  breast  of  its  people  and  that  it  can  bleed 
only  from  the  wounds  of  its  people,  and 
that  even  though  it  must  be  supported 
by  the  genius  and  labor  of  its  citizenry, 
it  has  no  right  to  inflict  needle-ss  pain 
upon  such  citizenry. 
I  Lcv  us  an:ilyze  this  question,  first 
'  should  we  get  on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan, 
'  if  so  by  what  means  is  it  possible  without 
breaking  down  our  economic  system. 
We  must  first  admit  that  this  ad- 
,  ministration  is  partially  responsible  for 
I  the  necessity  of  this  heavy  tax.  In  the 
very  beginning  as  high  as  $12  per  day 
was  paid  to  men  who  had  never  earned 
more  than  $1  50  per  day.  and  this  in 
great  volume  throughout  the  land,  and 
right  there  is  where  inflation  started.  I 
could  cite  numerous  cases  today  vhere 
such  men  are  drawing  from  $300  to  $400 
a  month,  and  other  men  who  have  put 
their  life  in  vork  at  a  given  trade  only 
making  fiom  $200  to  $3C0  per  month. 
For  instance.  I  know  one  men  who  is  a 
finished  machinist  and  railroad  engi- 
neer who  has  put  his  entire  life  in  this 
work  and  who  is  now  pa.'^t  50  years  of 
age  and  running  an  engine  every  day 
and  draws  only  about  $250  per  m.onth, 
and  others  who  have  never  put  a  day  in 
work  at  a  trade  until  2  years  ago  who 
are  making  more  than  $300  per  month. 
We  have  further  stood  icily  by  and  .seen 
initintiop  fees  of  from  $50  to  $200  charged 
for  the  right  to  work  on  Government 
jobs.  Tins  alone  has  run  into  billions 
of  dollars  that  the  taxpayers  mast  pay 
from  which  no  benefits  have  been  re- 
ceived. Then  should  it  not  be  our  duty 
to  make  it  as  light  as  possible  on  the 
men  who  fall  into  the  class  above  re- 
ferred to  who  have  suffered  the  effects 
of  inflation  and  who  have  not  been 
granted  an  increase  in  pay? 

I  entered  Congress  on  January  3, 
1911,  and  v.ith  a  few  others  advocated 
within  a  month  or  two  thereafter  a  With- 
holding tax  on  the  theory  that  a  great 
majority  of  those  receiving  inflationaiy 
wages  referred  to  would  spend  their 
m.oney  a.s  they  made  it  and  never  pay  any 
tax  unless  it  was  withhtld.  More  than 
2  years  have  pa.'^sed  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxes  apain  lest,  thereby  Inc.eas- 
ing  the  burden  on  the  man  who  has  put 
his  life  in  his  job  and  who  will  remain 
on  it  when  th.e  days  of  this  viasteful  spree 
are  over,  but  yet  we  have  done  notlimg. 
When  v;e  came  bark  after  Chiislmas  this 
yeer  it  setmed  that  the  membership  had 
realized  that  some  sort  of  withholding 
tax  must  be  put  Into  effect.  Then  may 
I  ask  why  it  v.  as  not  enactfd  into  law 
before  February  I  and  on  that  date  began 
collecting  tax  by  withholding  at  the 
source?  This  failure  has  eo>t  those  who 
must  pay"  millions  more.  I  think  delay 
!s  the  greatest  sin  committed  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  This  question  is  so 
simple  that  anyone  v.ithin  2  hours'  study 
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should  see  without  question  that  at  least 
the  6-percent  regular  and  13-percent  sur- 
tax should  have  been  forgiven  for  the 
year  1942  or  either  all  of  1942  taxes  pro- 
vided that  each  taxpayer  pay  on  the 
year  in  which  his  Income  was  the  greater 
1942  or  1943,  and  that  it  should  have  be- 
come law  and  been  in  operation  before 
time  to  file  returns.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  be  disappointed  In  the  bungling 
this  matter  has  had.  I  believe  that  when 
this  Congress  makes  up  its  mind  that  it 
Is  an  independent  body  and  each  Member 
goes  to  thinking  for  himself  or  herself 
the  country  will  be  much  better  off. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  paying  public  cp.nnot  pay 
but  1  year's  taxes  at  the  time  and,  there- 
fore, forgiveness  Is  necessary  if  we  get  on 
a  cash  basis.  The  majority  bill  provided 
discount  for  those  of  wealth  whom  it  does 
not  hurt  to  pay  taxes,  but  nothing  for 
90  percent  of  the  taxpayers.  The  dis- 
count would  have  saved  those  l)eing  sub- 
ject to  tax  on  a  million  dollars  approxi- 
mately $51,000  for  1  year  but  not  a  dime 
for  the  poor  who  needed  help.  Under 
the  provisions  of  that  bill  anyone  drawing 
pay  checks  would  have  been  forced  to 
pay  not  only  1942  and  1943  but  one-half 
of  1944  taxes  to  have  received  full  advan- 
tage of  the  provided  discount.  The  bill 
provided  that  1942  and  1943  tax  must  be 
paid  in  full  by  June  15,  1943,  to  receive 
full  discount  and  that  on  July  1.  1943.  all 
salaries  and  wages  would  become  sub- 
ject to  a  20-percent  pay-roll  tax,  which, 
of  course,  would  be  applied  on  1944  tax. 
I  cannot  see  how  anyone  in  good  con- 
science and  with  a  straight  face  could 
advocate  any  such  Inequalities  In  a 
democracy,  and  then  to  have  the  Treas- 
ury Department  come  out  with  the  state- 
ment it  was  backing  this  plan  100  percent 
makes  you  frown  with  disgust. 

I  have  at  public  addresses  and  at  every 
other  opporttmity  advised  my  pecple  to 
get  their  house  in  order  for  the  post-war 
period.  In  otiier  words,  to  get  out  of  debt 
and  try  to  save  some  cash  to  form  a 
cushion  for  the  lean  days  that  must  fol- 
low. It  seems  unthinkable  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Instead  of  trying  to  assist  the 
people  in  t)eing  prepared  for  this  shock, 
would  deliberately  bind  90  percent  of  its 
Citizenry  by  law  to  meet  this  period  in 
debt  to  the  Government  on  an  average  of 
20  percent  of  their  annual  Income  in  the 
fat  years  which,  no  dcubt,  would  equal  a 
full  year's  Income  in  the  period  In  which 
this  debt  would  stand  as  a  monster  be- 
fore them.  Do  we  want  to  provide  a  law 
to  prepiare  customers  for  an  enlarged 
W.  P.  A?  Has  this  Nation  not  played 
Santa  Glaus  enough?  The  first  step 
toward  enslaving  a  people  is  to  impov- 
erish them.  This  let  us  not  deliberately 
do  In  the  voice  of  democracy. 

Let  us  be  realistic  and  quit  playing  h'de 
and  seek,  and  shadow  boxing.  Suppose 
you  owned  and  operated  a  general  mer- 
cantile business  and  had  for  years  car- 
ried all  your  customers  more  than  a  full 
year  at  all  times,  absorbing  the  resulting 
losses.  If  you,  presuming  it  to  be  possible, 
were  then  given  the  option  to  forgive  all 
accounts  of  all  customers  and  go  imme- 
diately on  a  cash  basis,  knowing  that  all 
your  customers  would  continue  to  buy 


every  article  they  used  from  you,  and  that 
they  and  you  would  live  until  the  end  of 
time  to  enjoy  this  change  in  business  cus- 
tom, would  you  prefer  to  go  on  a  cash 
basis  or  continue  in  your  old  way?  The 
question  answers  itself.  Why  deny  your. 
Government  this  advantage?  Tliere 
would  be  millions  more  taxes  collected 
this  year.  All  that  would  ever  be  lost 
would  be  the  privilege  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  build  up  a  field  force  equal 
near  to  our  armed  forces  to  try  to  collect 
worthless  paper  at  further  heavy  expense 
to  those  who  must,  after  all,  pay  the  tax. 
If  those  in  charge  of  our  Govemaient 
would  apply  just  ordinary  business  judg- 
ment to  its  operation,  expenses  could  im- 
mediately be  cut  at  least  40  percent.  In 
the  name  of  the  people,  the  life  of  tlie 
Nation,  I  ask  you  when  shall  we  start? 

From  the  press  I  see  staggering,  be- 
wildered, and  confused  sentiment  in  the 
Congress,  looking  wistfully  toward  some 
system  of  spreading  out  payment  of 
some  r>ortlon  of  1942  tax  over  a  period 
of  years.  Please  do  not  do  this.  Our  fail- 
ure to  pass  this  measure  is  crime  by 
omission  of  duty,  but  to  force  debt  on  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  individuals  to 
choke  them  through  days  of  depression 
to  follow  would  be  crime  by  commission. 
We  have  placed  our  public  debt  at  a 
high-water  mari£  and  one  that  is  dan- 
gerous within  itself,  but  if  we  now  go  to 
tying  personal  obligations  onto  our  in- 
dividual citizens  as  carry-overs  we  have 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  democracy. 

I  was  reared  poor  and  am  yet  poor, 
which  has  brought  to  me  a  knowledge 
that  could  have  come  from  no  other 
source.  That  is  how  about  90  percent 
of  the  people  live.  I  know  their  prob- 
lems, their  emotions  and  impulses,  and 
finally,  first-hand,  their  hardships.  The 
average  American  citizen  has  so  many 
obligations  and  his  family  so  many  needs 
that  are  never  filled  until  he  by  necessity 
sp>ends  what  comes  into  his  hands. 

As  a  clear  example,  suppose  the  farmer 
and  laboring  man  on  ordinary  salaries 
were  forced  by  the  Government  to  pay 
their  gasoline  tax  on  March  15  each  year 
instead  of  "as-they-go."  This  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  bur- 
dens the  two  plans  impose  on  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer. 

Think  of  the  thousands  of  railroad 
men  and  others  who  have  received  no 
raise  in  pay  and  are  forced  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living  along  with  those 
whose  incomes  have  been  more  than 
doubled,  let  us  give  them  one  break. 

It  has  been  amusing  to  me  of  recent 
months  to  observe,  among  other  things, 
that  when  a  fellow  is  trying  to  sponsor  a 
cause  with  no  merit,  he  falls  on  the 
weapon  of  what  the  soldiers  would  say  if 
they  were  here,  and  if  he  cannot  square 
with  you  any  other  way,  he  will  accuse 
you  of  being  pro-Axis,  simply  because 
you  do  not  subscribe  to  some  fool  idea 
he  has  worked  up. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  each 
soldier  has  a  father  and  mother,  or  wife 
and  child,  or  other  loved  ones  in  Ameri- 
can homes,  and  when  we  honor  and  pro- 
tect the  American  home  and  the  democ- 
racy for  which  they  are  fighting  we  will 
be  answering  their  prayers. 


Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  questions 
that  they  will  ask  you  when  they  come 
home.  The  first  one  will  be.  What  have 
you  done  to  protect  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  this  Nation  while  we  were  fight- 
ing for  its  physical  protection?  The 
next  will  be.  Why  did  you  let  the  labor 
racketeers,  such  Bls  HaiTy  Bridges.  John 
L.  Lewis,  and  others,  commercialise  on 
our  blood  while  we  with  our  comrades 
bled  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
protect  your  homes,  and  that  dsmocracy 
may  live?  Why  have  you  let  those  of 
socialistic  and  communistic  ideals  hon- 
eycomb our  Government  at  large  sal- 
aries, sapping  the  marrow  from  the  very 
bones  of  our  d«nocracy  while  we  fought 
in  mud  and  blood,  cold  and  heat,  with 
empty  stomachs  and  empty  purses,  to 
protect  abroad  that  which  was  being  de- 
stroyed by  parasites  at  home,  who  have 
never  even  respected  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  be  hoped  that  rea- 
son will  prevail  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  re^>ected,  and  this  great  body  in 
whom  the  people  have  expressed  their 
faith  may  redeem  itself. 


St  Patrick's  Day  in  North  Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   ICASSACRTTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  22. 1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter  written  from 
somewhere  in  Africa  by  Pvt.  <  1st  cl.)  Carl 
Ryan  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  Doogan, 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  in  Boston: 

Smx  SoMXWHERX  IN  Africa, 

March  26.  1943. 
Hon.  Thomas  Doogan. 

Clerk,  Superior  Court. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Deai  Tom:  Just  received  your  letter  and  It 
was  good  to  hear  from  you. 

We  re&ily  celebrated  St.  Patrick's  Day  here 
at  our  new  location.  For  a  time  during  the 
day  I  missed  the  wearing  of  the  green  and 
South  Boston's  open  house  arKl  big  parade. 
But,  Tom.  we  had  something  else— «ome- 
thing  that  will  make  us  long  remember  St. 
Patrick's  Day  1943.  Boston's  own  and  great- 
ly beloved  Bishop  Francis  J.  Spellman,  rc- 
ttirnlng  from  a  trip  to  Rome  and  a  visit  to 
the  Vatican,  celebrated  masa  here  St.  Pat- 
rick's night.    It  was  .a  mecnorable  occaston. 

Bishop  Spellman,  I  suppose,  oould  have 
celebrated  mass  in  one  of  the  large  clUea,  liut 
instead  he  Journeyed  to  our  location.  We 
had  little  notice,  but  the  word  spread  like 
wildfire  of  the  bishop's  visit  and  ofBcers  and 
enlisted  men  alike  rushed  into  town,  availing 
themselves  of  any  and  all  forms  of  convey- 
ance. AU  were  anxious  to  see  and  greet  the 
bishop.  There  were  members  of  combat 
crews,  attUwl  In  their  flying  togs— «ome 
shaven  and  others  who  looked  as  though  they 
had  only  waited  to  dash  cold  water  on  their 
faces  to  freshen  up  after  the  day's  mlaakin. 
There  were  smartly  attired  ofOcera  and  en- 
listed men  dressed  In  whatever  tinlform  the 
day's  duties  called  for.  AU  crowded  into  a 
small  building  ordinarily  used  for  moving 
picture  shows  and  whatever  entertainment 
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comes  alor.i?.  Empty  wooden  bomb  crntes 
ferved  as  pew?  and  a  small  altnr  was  hastily 
erecud  on  the  stage 

And  It  WBS  not  Catholics  alone  who  at- 
tended the  St.  Patrick  8  Day  service.  Turn,  for 
I  noticed  men  of  several  other  denominations 
amonR  the  overnow  throng.  Bishop  Spell- 
man  literally  beamed  as  he  entered  the  build- 
ing, and  his  famous  smile  seemed  to  reach 
the  farthe.st  corner  of  the  dimly  lighted 
•cathedral."  The  service  wa;  scheduled  t<>T 
6  30  p  m  ,  and  the  bl.shnp  arrived  only  a  few 
minutes  before.  He  walked  to  the  stage,  and 
here,  in  front  of  the  altar  and  In  front  of  the 
congregation,  donned  his  vestments.  Catho- 
lics figuratively  wiped  their  eyes  as  \1  to  clear 
away  an  optical  Ulu.-lon.  for  never  before  had 
they  witnes.'ed  such  a  slight  But  there  was 
no  room  and  no  time  for  privacy.  The  be- 
loved bishop  took  the  inconvenience  in  stride. 
wasted  no  time  In  preparing  him;-elf.  and  the 
mass  started  exactly  on  time  He  was 
anlsted  by  one  of  the  chaplalijs  and  .m  ufflcer 
who.  probably,  had  little  lime  to  bru'-h  up  en 
the  Latin  of  hl.s  altar-boy  days. 

In  a  brief  sermon  Bishop  Spol'.man  In- 
formed the  flt'htlnK  men  that  he  would  al- 
ways remember  St  Patricks  Day  1943  First. 
becau.se.  he  said.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
celebrated  ma.<=s  In  the  afternoon,  and.  sec- 
cndlv.  becau.se  he  relehrated  It  away  from 
St  Patricks  Cathedral,  New  York  City  He 
said  he  felt  free  to  say  that  his  own  parish- 
loners  would  prefer  that  he  celebrate  mass  as 
he  was  doln^  rather  than  being  with  them  on 
St.  Patricks  Day.  Tlie  bl.--hcp  paid  tribute  to 
the  devotion  of  the  fighting  men  and  the  good 
work  being  done  bv  the  chaplains,  and  he 
reminded  the  soUllers  that  the  better  the 
Catholic  they  were,  the  better  the  soldier  they 
would  be.  and.  conversely,  the  better  soldier 
they  were  the  better  Catholic  they  would  be 
in  the  present  crusade.  "God  bless  you  all," 
he  concluded 

Before  and  during  the  ma.'S,  the  chaplains 
heard  confessions  and  there  was  a  steady 
stream  to  the  confessionals  It  seemed  that 
practically  all  In  attendance  wanted  to  re- 
ceive communion  I  was  among  the  first  20 
to  receive  and  like  all  others  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  received  the  sacrament  on  a  stage 
several  feet  above  the  rest  of  those  present. 
We  were  Instructed  to  file  up  the  left  stairs 
lead'iig  to  the  stage  and.  after  receiving  ccm- 
municn  from  the  bishop  In  front  of  the  altar, 
to  leave  by  the  right  stairs.  More  than  200 
received    communion.    Tom. 

Before  saying  the  last  prayers.  Bl-^hop 
Spellman  anncumced  that  although  he  didn't 
knew  how  mnnv  of  the  men  wculd  l.ave  to 
return  to  their  duties  imm.edlately.  he  would 
remain  after  ma-'s  to  greet  personally  all  who 
desired  I  think  evervore  present.  Including 
the  scores  who  crowded  outside  In  the  hope  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  bish<  p  filed  to  the 
staee  to  shake  his  hand  We  were  in- 
structed. Tom.  to  give  cur  name  and  our 
home  city.  Once  again,  your  old  friend  was 
way  up  in  the  front  and  wher  I  gave  my 
name  and  Boston  as  oiy  home,  it  .--cemed  as 
though  he  gave  an  extra  tug  to  my  hand  and 
I  was  trea'ed  to  n  smile  that  to  me  included 
all  thfxse  at  home  in  the  city  In  which  he  had 
spent  -so  many  years  "What  parish'^"  Bishop 
Spellman  a.-^ked  I  told  him  and  before  I 
had  a  chance  to  n.ime  the  pastor,  the  bishop 
had  supplied  the  misusing  Infi  rinatlon.  It 
was  Just  another  display  of  the  bishops  re- 
markable memory  and  his  gift  for  remember- 
ing names  He  gave  me  the  impression  that 
he  would  have  liktKl  to  chat  for  u  time  but, 
with  h'lndred.s  b<  hind  me.  there  was  no  op- 
portunity to  do  so 

I  think  every  Massachusetts  man  In  the 
organization  and  In  nolghbiulng  units  at- 
tended the  mass  and  greeted  the  bishop,  and 
I  foel  sure  that,  as  In  my  case,  all  will  remem- 
ber St.  Patrlckii  Day  1943  for  many,  many 
years  to  come  Bishop  SpcUman's  visit,  his 
kind    word.-,    warm    welcome,    and    friendly 


hand'-hake  seenvd  to  bring  all  our  loved  ones 
closer.    It  was  truly  a  great  St.  Patricks  Day 

lor  us  all. 

I  am  enjoylns  the  best  of  health.  Tom,  and 
I  hope  you  and  the  family  have  been  well. 
If  the  fuel  shortage  and  the  good  old  New 
'England  winter  Is  a  blizzardmg.  let  me  know, 
and  I'll  ship  you  post  haste  a  package  of 
this  thermometer-Jumping  African  sunshine. 
Don't  get  any  wrong  Ideas,  Tom.  Ill  stUl 
take  our  good  old  Boston  and  New  England 
weather  sunny  side  up  or  not.  i 

With  best  regards  to  you  and  the  family 
and  all  my  other  friends  in  the  old  Hub. 

I  remain,  as  ever, 

Your  pal. 
•  Cakl  Rtan. 

Prtrofe.  Fint  Class. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  "Food — The 
Deciding  Issue."  is  the  title  of  an  edi- 
torial written  by  James  H.  McGraw,  Jr., 
president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co..  Inc.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Tlierc  bein':;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Foot) — The   Deciding   Issve 

OUH   FOOD  PROBLEM  REMAINS   TO  LE  SOLVED 

Tlie  first  thing  the  Germans  did  when  they 
occupied  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Belgium, 
France  wa.'  to  empty  all  warehouses.  Every- 
thing went  into  trucks  headed  for  Germany. 

The  Nazis  knew  that  this  war  wuuld  be  won 
by  the  army  that  had  the  mo.st  supplier  and 
the  best  supply  b>-s>tem. 

The  Nazis  knew  that  supplies  are  as  es- 
sential as  guns  Tliey  knew  that  the  most 
essential  of  all  supplies  is  fi>od 

Being  the  only  people  on  earth  wl  can 
watch  women  and  children  starve,  the  Nazis 
seized  upon  food  as  their  most  powerful  in- 
strument for  di.sclpllnlng  the  masses.  They 
added  famine  to  their  arsenal  of  conquest. 

The  fliH  ks  and  herd.s  of  Europe  are  being 
consumed  with  alarming  rapidity  Tlie  dei- 
peratr  shortage  of  meats  and  fats  Is  growing 
steadily  worse  Cur  Allies  art-  short  of  certain 
foods  that  we  must  supply  if  we  expect  them 
to  ca^ry  en 

And  as  we  supply  them,  a?  our  Imports 
are  curtailed,  as  our  fighting  men  consume 
more  than  ihey  do  In  civil  life,  and  as  we 
fall  to  increase  our  productum  rapidly 
enough,  we.  ttxi.  become  short  of  certain  foods. 

Former  President  Heibert  HC'  ver.  speaking 
before  a  conference  of  the  Governors  and 
Representatives  of  12  Midwestern  larmn.g 
State*  in  Des  Moines  on  March  15  sounded 
the  warning  that  American  agriculture,  bc^et 
by  Wa.sh)ngton  b'lngling  on  manpower,  farm 
machinery,  and  price  systems  .•■trancllng 
production  and  distribution.  Is  lacing  a  de- 
terioration which  may  bring  en  a  national 
food  shortage  such  as  led  to  the  collapse  oX 
Russia,  tl'-e  defeat  of  G'-rmany  in  the  First 
World  War.  and  the  fall  of  France  in  the  pre.s- 
ent  war.  Unless  this  deterioration  Is  stopped, 
warns  Mr.  Hoover,  we  cannot  hope  to  win 
the  present  conflict. 

Complications  of  similar  magnitude  face 
the  food  processor  and  the  distributor. 


Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  man's 
dependence  on  food  been  so  crucial.  Yot  It  Is 
not  easy  for  us  to  gra.=p  the  full  slgnil\cance 
of  the  crisis  We  are  so  accustomed  to  find- 
ing milk,  eggs,  and  butter  on  our  doorsteps 
every  mcrnlng.  we  are  so  used  to  filling  cur 
pantries  from  the  shelves  of  our  grocers  and 
markets  that  we  accept  food  as  something 
that  is  due  us  on  demand.  We  do  not  stop 
to  think  that  we  never  are  more  than  a  few 
meals  ahead  cf  famine. 

But  this  picture  has  changed  Now  we  are 
faced  with  fr>od  rationing,  and  every  day  the 
shelves  of  our  food  markets  become  mere 
bare. 

Let  It  be  noted  that  the  appointment  of 
two  Food  Administrators  has  not  solved  the 
food  problem.  It  Is  still  with  us;  dally  It 
becomes  more  critical.  Unless  It  Is  solved, 
and  solved  quickly,  the  very  food  that  cx- 
Food  Administrator  Wickard  said  would  "win 
the  war  and  write  the  peace"  may  lose  the 
war  and  lose  the  peace. 

Put  very  simply  and  clearly,  the  food  prob- 
lem amounts  to  thl.s:  We  aie  trying  to  feed 
upward  cf  200.000.000  people.  We  are  trying 
to  do  It  with  the  farms  and  other  facilities 
that  heretofore  have  been  capable  of  feeding 
about  145,000.000  people  (our  present  popu- 
lation plus  a  5-percent  surplus). 

Had  the  Government  foreseen  the  need  and 
planned  ahead,  we  could  have  begun  by  1941 
th.?  enlargement  of  our  farm  production  and 
food-processing  capacity.  Two  irreplaceable 
years  hflve  been  lost. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  becomes  ap- 
parent when  we  consider  that  50.000  factories 
are  required  to  process  our  foods.  Food 
processing  not  only  is  America's  biggest  In- 
dustry— It  Is  one  of  America's  most  Impor- 
tant for,  without  processing,  most  foods 
would  pen.'h  before  they  could  reach  the  con- 
sumer. The  term  'processing"  covers  the 
.'waiting,  drying,  smoking,  pickling,  chilling, 
canning,  packing,  and  other  methods  of 
preservation  that  make  It  po.sslble  fcr  us  to 
eat  in  1943  food  that  was  produced  in  1942. 
Few  realize  that  most  of  the  food  we  shall 
eat  In  1943  Wii^  produced  and  processed  la.--t 
year,  that  most  of  the  seed  we  plant  this 
.spring  win  grew  food  for  1944  or  perhaps 
later. 

In  one  Important  process  of  preservation, 
tin  and  rubt>er  are  vital  materials  When 
the  Japs  captured  Malaya  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  tin  and  nearly  all  of  Its  rubber  fell 
into  their  hands.  This  forced  drastic  changes 
up<jn  our  entire  food  economy.  The  Impor- 
tance of  tin-plated  steel  containers,  tops  for 
gloss  jars  and  rubber  gaskets  Is  fairly  obvious 
•  •  •  metal  food  containers  alohe  con- 
sume, every  year,  n"iore  than  2.700  000  tons  of 
steel. 

The   ftpgression   cf    Japan  has  snared   our 
whole   food   industry   In   a   maze  of   intricate 
packing  problems.     It  has  enfoiced  recogni- 
tion of  a  new  principle  of  food  technology. 
1.  e  .  that  the   method  of  food    preservation 
Is  determined  by  the  type  of  container  avatla- 
1    ble.     The    tin,   steel,   and    rubber   stringency 
1    compels  many  food  proce<:.sor?  to  adopt  un- 
familiar  methods — methrxl?    that    call    for   a 
great  deal  of  new  equipment      This,  in  turn, 
[    Involves  the  use  of  critical  m.atenals  that  nie 
:    so  urgently   needed   for  other  war  purpcses. 
'        This  conversion  of  the  food  processing  in- 
I    du«>try    to    meet    these    exacting    restrictions 
I    has  been  greatly  complicated  by  two  factors 
I    that    have    Ircrcased     its    wartime    burden 
Indeed.  It  Is  these  that  provide  the  principal 
reason  for  civilian  focd  rationing. 

The    first   of   these   Is   the   task   cf  feeding 

i   our  armed  forces  overseas.    Allied  ships  are 

being  sunk  at  an  alarming  rate  and  the  loss 

of  cargo  Is  considerable 

j        The    second    factor   gravely    augments    the 

first.     Under      lend-lease      our      country      is 

undertaking  to  feed  cur  allies  to  the  extent 

j    of   approximately   CO.OOO.COO   people. 
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Type*  of  food  required  tor  lend-lease  and 
the  armed  forces  are  the  finest  we  can  pro- 
duce. They  are  the  high  protein  foods,  e«pe- 
clally  meats,  cheese,  and  milk;  and  the  pro- 
tective foods  which  n>te  bigh  In  vlt*mln 
content.  Peculiarly  enough,  the  more  valua- 
ble a  food  If  from  a  nutritive  angle,  the  more 
specialized  Is  the  proceSBlng  required  to  pre- 
serve It. 

The  food  processing  Industry,  handicapped 
as  It  Is.  Is  meeting  today's  challenge  with 
resourcefulness  and  enthusiasm  •  •  • 
despite  container  complications  and  ship- 
ping shortages 

It  18  •coompHshlng  Its  Herculean  task  by 
restnrectlng  and  n>odemlzlng  a  method  of 
food  p.ewenraOon  that  la  as  old  as  mankind. 
Probably  you  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
dehydration.  You  actually  may  have  eaten 
dehydrated  food,  but  right  now  nearly  every 
bit  of  dehydrated  food  Is  earmarked  for  the 
armed  forces  or  for   Lend-Lease 

Pood  prw»sslng  never  will  be  as  spectacu- 
lar as  the  production  of  bombers  or  tanks. 
But  under  today's  conditions,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  food  prooBMor  Is  no  less  Impor- 
tant •  •  •  no  less  Inspiring.  When  we 
consider  that  dehydrated  food  is  compressed 
Into  solid  blocks  with  a  density  nearly  equsl 
to  that  of  coal,  so  that  almost  a  whole  meal 
can  be  carred  in  a  vest  pocket,  and  that  half 
of  the  shipping  space  Is  thereby  saved  In 
transportation,  we  begin  to  appreciate  what 
the  processors  have  contributed  to  meet  the 
food  problem  Imposed  by  the  wrar. 

But  they  have  not  onlv  contributed  new 
methods,  they  are  achieving  new  highs  m 
producUon.  And  now  they  are  asked  to  do 
what  borders  on  the  Impossible.  Consider 
dehydrated  egg  powder.  Normal  production 
m  pre-war  year*  was  about  3,000.000  pounds. 
In  1940  this  was  increased  two  and  one-half 
times,  in  1M2  It  was  stepped  up  again,  this 
time  fcrtv-fold  And  in  1943  the  call  U  for 
another  OO  percent  boost,  to  make  a  total  of 
480  000  000  pounds  Dried  milk  powder  pro- 
duction of  350.000  000  pounds  in  1940  must 
be  increased  to  685.000.000  pounds  In  1943 

Vegetable*,  which  were  a  small  item  to  the 
processor  before  the  war.  now  are  dehydrated 
in  enormous  quantities.  The  vegetable  de- 
hydration indu-strv  has  had  to  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds  wlthotit  benefit  of  the  high  pri- 
orities accorded  to  arms,  ship  and  aircraft 
building.  Production  of  dehydrated  vege- 
tables in  1942  was  fcur  times  that  of  1941. 
and  1943  calls  for  a  sixteen -fold  Increase  over 

1942 

Total  dehvdrated  food  production  In  1943 
Is  scheduled  at  1.750  000.000  pounds,  dry 
basis  •  •  •  all  for  expor-  Multiply  that 
by  10  and  you  have  a  rough  approximation  of 
the  asuonomlcal  amount  of  raw  materials 
that  will  have   to  be  produced 

Many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  In  the 
troublesome  days  that  He  ahead  But  with  all 
his  resourcefulness,  man  has  little  control 
over  the  weather.  A  severe  drought  could 
wipe  out  all  of  man's  carefully  laid  P^anf.  U 
we  are  tempted  to  reassure  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  food  situation  probably  is 
not  w  serious  as  It  la  painted.  It  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  last  year's  crop  Increase 
over  1941  was  due  to  better  than  average 
growing  weather. 

The   war -bred   food   criala  that   now   con- 
fronts  us   will   be   met   only   by   Immediate 
measures  to  Insure  a  food  production  ample 
to  aUow  for  adverse  weather  condlUons.    -The 
food  prooe«lng  Industry  la  capable,  but  hu 
not  bSen  grants!  the  needed  help  in  coping 
with  lU  taaka.    The  food  problem  as  a  whole 
Involve*  all   three  functions  of   production, 
processing,  and  distribution.     And  If  we  are 
to  m«rt«r  the  problema  that  now  beaet  us.  »U 
three  of  them  mu«  be  coordinated  under  a 
single  •dmlnlstrattve  control.    'Food  will  wm 
thewar  and  writ,  the  peace."    But  11  Amer^ 
can  food  U  to  (to  that  doubla  Job,  iw  mua» 


develop  a  capacity  for  food  administration 
comparable  with  the  genius  of  omt  food  In- 
dustries. 

jAiaas  H.  McGuw,  Jr.. 
President.  McGraw-Hill  Publiahing,  Co..  Ine. 


Tke  Unhed  States  ud  World  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1P43 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  very  interesting  radio 
address  deUvered  by  Hon.  James  W. 
Gerard  on  April  18.  1943.  Mr.  Gerard, 
as  everyone  knows,  is  a  fine  scholar,  and 
has  extensive  knowledge  of  world  af- 
fairs. Whether  one  agrees  with  all  his 
views  of  not.  they  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration on  any  matter  which  Mr. 
Gerard  discusses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  four  distinguished  Senators:  Senators 
Hatch  BtJRTOif.  Hn.i..  and  Ball,  have  been 
here  and  have  won  the  town  with  their  idea 
of  a  study  by  the  Senate  of  the  final  terms  of 
peace  and  the  objects  of  the  war. 

As  the  Senlite  must,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, finally  approve  any  treaty  of  peace,  it 
seems  only  reasonable  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  should  consider  the  final  terms 
and  into  that  consultation  bring  the  people 
of   the   United   States. 

Of  course,  there  Is  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  In  the  Senate  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  proposed  treaties  which  must 
flrbt  be  submitted  to  this  committee. 

But  alter  this  war  so  many  questions  will 
arise  not  usually  Included  in  treaties,  that 
It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  real  need  fo.  an 
extra  committee  to  study  particularly  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  world  after  the  war, 
and  the  people  at  large,  to  be  so  vitally  aSect- 
ed  by  any  economic  policies  adopted,  should 
have  a  chance  to  hear  and  discuss  the  vari- 
ous measures  which  may  be  proposed. 

After  the  last  war.  professors,  historians, 
Keo-raphers  and  theorUts  flocked  like  flies  to 
VenMillles.  and  then  that  awful  document 
was  slapped  on  the  desks  of  our  Senators  who 
were  asked.  In  no  uncertain  term-  to  sign  on 
the  dotted   line. 

This  time  there  must  be  full  consideration 
m  our  Senate,  and  the  various  senatorial 
committ*^,  without  bickering  or  Jealousy, 
can  cooperate  in  the  study  of  the  questions 
presented. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  somewhat  smothered  by 
the  intrigues  ct  Versailles,  Is  on  record  lor 
."open  covenants  openly  arrived  at." 

Senators  do  not  come  to  New  York  often 
enough.  Perhaps  the  founding  fathers  were 
rleht  m  putting  tbe  Government  In  Wash- 
ington In  Ita  own  little  independent  prm- 
cinallty.  District  of  Columbia,  where  they 
would  be  unaffected  by  tha  views  held 
either  in  the  country  districts  or  the  gxwt 
commercial  cities.  But  we  ^•. ^  .'*r' 
York  can  le«m  much  of  the  attitude  of  the 
coun'try  at  Urge  from  the  Senat*  ^tpt^^ 
Uvea  and  the  Senatora.  in  turn,  by  visiting 
New  York  oftener.  can  learn  "O^^^^^K  °' 
Um  ptoblesa*  that  confront  u»  in  thla,  tne 


greatest     taxpaylng     unit     oi     the     United 
States.  ,  , 

Of  course  one  of  the  great  problems  ^ 
after  the  war  is  how  Germany  sliould  be 
treated  and  In  this  connection  I  read  with 
great  lnter«at  the  Iwok  ijy  Dr.  Richard  M. 
Brlckner,  assistant  professor  of  cimlcal 
neurology.  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Colimibia  University,  called  Is  Ger- 
many Incurable? 

The  Doctor  has  written  a  book  at  once 
scientific  and  Interesting,  two  adjectives  that 
cannot  always  be  applied  together  to  books 
written  by  sclenlsts. 

Dr.  Brlckner's  theory  te  that  the  German* 
suffer  from  mass  paranoU.  When  I  was  a 
judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
one  of  my  dutlea  from  time  to  Unje  to  com- 
mit to  Institutions  thoee  unfcrtimates  who 
had  lost  the  J  minds  and  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent forms  of  Insanity,  for  Insanity  has 
many  dlsUnct  forma,  was  that  of  paranoia. 

The  paranoiac  suffers  from  delvalons  of 
persecution  and  usuaUy  appears  sane  on  all 
subjects  except  those  connected  with  his 
delusions. 

For  Instance,  one  day  1  was  examining  a 
man  whoM  reUtlves  and  friends  said  that  he 
was  insane,  and  I  said,  "Why.  this  man  Is  as 
sane  as  any  of  you, "  whereupon  one  of  the 
lawyers  passed  me  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
was  written,  "Ask  him  about  the  red-headed 
man."  I  did  so,  and  the  paranoiac  imme- 
diately showed  signs  of  violent  insanity  and 
saia  that  he  knew  the  red-headed  man  waa 
waiting  outside  the  courthouse  to  persecute 
and  kill  htm. 

It  is  possible  for  the  people  or  a  nation  to 
suffer  from  mass  hysterics,  one  of  the  suffer- 
ers reacting  on  others  and  these  in  turn  react- 
ing on  the  whole  population.  An  Instance  c£ 
this  is  the  hereay  of  the  PlageUants  when  In 
the  Middle  Ages  great  masses  of  people,  beat- 
ing themselves  with  whips  and  chains,  pa- 
raded through  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Continent. 

I  believe  that  the  seiKie  of  both  cruelty  and 
Inferiorltv   so   characteris^tic    of    the    modern 
German  character  stems  from  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War.  when  from    1618  to  1648 
Germany  was  swept  by  contending  armies  and 
so  great  were  the  sufferings  of  the  civilian 
population  that  the  population  of  Germany 
fell    from  24.000.000   to   4.000.000,   and   after 
the  war.  In  an  effort  to  restore  the  popula- 
tion  polygamy  was  permitted,  even  to  priest*. 
Only  the  ruthless  survived      The  German  his- 
torian. Ludwlg  Hausser.  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  RhenlFh  Palatinate,  states  that 
much  of  the  country  was  lying  fallow,  villages 
bad  disappeared  and  it  was  easy  to  count  on 
one's  fingers  the  peasants  who  had  escaped 
the  massacres,  the  plague,  and  famine.    Can- 
nlbalLsm  had  been  introduced,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate  people   devoured   carrion,    and    when 
that  was  lacking  they  ate  the  bodies  hanging 
on  the  glbbete,  the  corp^es  stolen  from  the 
churchyard  or  the  nel?hbor  they  had  treach- 
erouslv  kUled.     He  states  that  at  the  end  oC 
this  Thirty  Years  War,  In  1648.  in  the  Palati- 
nate, there  were  shops  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
human  flesh. 

The  cruelty  ol  theae  survivors  a*  well  as  the 
dreadful  fate  which  had  assaUed  them,  was 
undoubtedly  transmitted  to  their  descendant, 
and  the  cruelties  of  the  Germans  today  to- 
ward the  Jews,  unrebuked  by  any  one  In  the 
populaUon,  as  well  as  the  shooting  of  hos- 
tages, is  but  a  hereditary  Impulse  transmitted 
from  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Yeara  War. 

It  IB  going  to  be  hard  to  reeducate  the 
Germans,  hard  to  make  tl^em  memberart  tte 
clvillaed  nations  of  the  world  and  ^f^^l 
hard  today  when  HlUer.  by  his  method  Of 
pagan  education,  has  brought  up  the  younpar 
feneration  with  a  lust  for  cruelty  which  win 
be  enhanced  by  the  bitterness  of  defeat. 

If  It  be  true  that  those  who  have  pass'^d 
to  the  other  side  can  learn  what  U  g€tng  oa 


If 
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years  to  come      Bishop  Spcllman's  visit,  his 
kmd    words,    wurm    welcome,    and    Irieudly 


Complications   or   similar   maRniiiiae   lace       unuci  ioa.iiiK  lu  iirna  vju»  uiii< 
the  lood  proce^^^or  and  the  distributor.  |    or  approximately  eo.OOO.COO  people. 
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on  this  earth,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of 
General  Billy  Mitchell  as  he  looks  out  from 
the  bars  of  hCHven  and  sees  how  his  proph- 
ecies have  been  fulftUed  in  that  air  power 
means  ma.«tery  In  war. 

General  M.icArthur  In  Australia  appeals 
not  for  ships  or  for  armies,  but  for  airplanes 
because  with  these  he  can  blast  from  the  air 
any  Invndmg  armnda  before  It  reaches  the 
shores  of  Australia  as  was  done  recently  when 
the  Japanese  Fleet  of  22  ships  whs  abst)lutcly 
and  entirely  destroyed  by  his  efficient  forces 

of  the  air. 

I  crossed  on  a  steamer  once  with  Billy 
Mitchell  when  he  was  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Europe,  especially  Russia,  and  was  much 
lmpres.>ed  by  hus  cool,  professional  exposition 
of  the  slti-atlon  and  (or  his  aclnnration  for 
what  he  sensed  to  be  the  powers  of  the 
Russians. 

Ttie  armies  of  R>.mmel  and  Von  Amim  are 
being  forced  Into  one  corner  of  Tunisia  and 
I  am  <«fraid  that  before  they  are  driven  Into 
the  sea.  the  Bnli'-h.  French,  and  American 
forces  wi.l  suffer  great  losses,  but  when  tho 
Axis  forces  once  have  been  driven  out.  then 
the  8trateg..sts  in  the  United  Nations  will 
have  to  consider  where  to  invade  the  fortress 
of  Europe 

The  landms;  in  Norway  wuuld  be  of  little 
use  because  they  could  not  got  at  the  heart 
Of  Germany  from  there.  If  they  landed  in 
Italy,  while  they  ml»:ht  get  po.s-sefslon  of 
that  country,  they  wiuld  be  barred  from 
advancing  in  the  north  by  the  barrier  of  Ihe 
Alps  which  stops  the  way  even  from  Italy 
Into  France  Before*  a  landing  is  made  In 
Greece.  Crete  would  have  to  be  occupied  and 
then  mountainous  country  to  the  north 
•gain  faced  Probably  a  landing  in  the  low 
country  of  Belgium  or  Holland  or  in  the 
south  of  France  would  prove  most  advan- 
tageous The  valley  of  the  Rlump  is  the  cen- 
turies old  route  to  northern  France  and 
then  to  Ciormany  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  landing  in  B^^liilum  cr  Holland  would  be 
the  nearest  point  to  the  heart  of  the  Oer- 
man  realm 

We  may  be  sure  that  our  high  cr.mmnrd. 
In  consultation  with  the  British  and  French, 
will  carefullv  study  this  question  of  a  second 
front  and  make  no  invasion  without  a  rea- 
sonable* chance  of  success. 

In  -spite  of  Russian  and  Tunisian  defeats, 
the  Germans  have  a  mighty  force.  super»>ly 
armed,  at  their  di.pnsal  and  the  disaster  at 
Dieppe  shows  how  ccstly  a  landing  can  be 

At  home  our  Piesident  made  a  brave  fight 
and  halted  innation.  In  this  he  was  baclted 
by  the  great  majority  of  Americans,  always 
touchv  about  th°  value  of  our  money.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  selfish  interests  of  many 
were  defeated  ii.  the  days  when  the  Green- 
backers  and  the  Free  Silverltes  sought,  some 
Innocntly  enough,  perhaps,  to  turn  our 
currency,  savings  eposlts.  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  d>  bts  into  the  equivalent  of  wampum  or 
dead  leaves  There  was  some  Justification 
for  the  free-silver  movement  in  the  money 
situation  at  that  time,  but  the  proposals  of 
the  Silverltes  were  economically  unsound 

Our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recognizes 
In  his  proposed  plan  the  force  of  gold,  for 
countle'^s  centuries  the  lure  of  all  mankind. 
And  anyway,  we  have  a  great  store  of  that 
metal  which  must  not  be  made  useless  by 
any  crazy  policy 

From  Czechoslovakia  comes  and  news 
about  Mme.  Frantiska  Plamlnkova,  a  sen- 
ator of  that  country  and  once  its  representa- 
tive at  the  League  of  Nations  She  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Czecho.-lovak  Women's  Council, 
and  when  asked  by  the  Germans  to  open  a 
campaign  for  the  active  collaboration  of 
Cz<>ch  and  German  women,  she  sarcastically 
said  that  It  seemed  inconsistent  to  ask 
Czech  women  to  engage  In  p<illtical  activity 
when  Hitler,  the  Fuehrer,  had  declared  that 
women  should  not  take  part  In  politics.     For 


this  she  was  ca.-t  Into  Jail,  her  property  con- 
flscated.  and  now  news  comes  that  she  was 
hanged. 

If  you  do  not  buy  War  bonds  to  defeat  the 
Germans,  that  can  happen  here. 


Address  of  Hon.  Francis  Biddle  Before 
the  Swedish  Colonial  Society,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

exflNSIon  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

or    PENNSYLV.^N1.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22,  1943 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  .speech 
before  the  Swedish  Colonial  Society  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Saturday.  April  10. 
1943: 

President  Melvin,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  Is 
himself  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Colonial 
Socletv,  has  asked  me  to  extend  to  his  fellow- 
members,  on  this  the  society's  thirty-sixth 
anniversary,  his  best  wishes  for  its  continued 
fcuccess  and  influence;  and  to  say  in  his  be- 
half how  appropriate  it  Is  that  the  society 
should  be  celebrating  today  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  establishment  by 
Governor  Johan  Printz  of  sovereignty  in 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  flr-^t  law  ccurt,  the 
first  church,  and  the  first  schoil— the  three 
free  institutions  which  today  we  are  In  so 
large  a  mea-sure  dtfeiiding. 

America  is  a  land  of  many  races.  A  com- 
mon Ideal  has  drawn  these  races,  over  the 
centuries,  to  our  shores.  They  were  leaving 
the  restraints  of  a  civilization  which  they 
had  outgrown  to  discover  a  civilization  that 
they  could  freely  create  after  their  own 
lonBii:g.  Into  the  wch  of  tho  new  countrvs 
strength  went  the  difTerciices  of  many 
nations — the  sober  English  with  their  law 
of  the  common  man;  the  Irish  who  would 
learn  to  live  at  peace  under  a  government 
which  was  a  part  of  them;  ItaUans.  with  a 
sense  of  the  richness  of  the  earth:  Germans, 
Gee'  .  Russians;  the  hardy  Scandinavians, 
ar.d  earliest  among  them  the   Swedes 

In  1>V26  a  trading  company,  ^^pon-^ored  bv 
King  Gustavus  Adolphtis  had  been  formed; 
and  m  1638  tw  little  Swedish  ships,  the 
KalmiT  Syckcl  and  the  Fogel  Gnp.  sailed  up 
the  Delaware  River,  and  the  territory  of  New 
Sweden  was  founded  The  land  was  rKh 
and  fruitfol.  ns  too  were  the  settlers.  One 
of  them  wrote  that  his  cow  had  two  calves, 
his  ewe  two  lambs,  and  his  wife  twins — all 
In  on-^  night!  And  William  Penn.  reporting 
on  "The  Present  State  ot  IIis  Majesty  s  Isles 
and  Territories  m  America  "  m  U;87.  had  this 
to  say:  T  must  need-s  commend  tlie  Swedes' 
respect  to  avithority  and  kind  behaviour  to 
the  English;  they  do  not  degmeiate  from 
the  old  fnenchhip  between  both  kingdoms 
As  they  are  people  proper  aiid  strong  of  body. 
so  thev  have  fine  children,  and  almost  every 
house  full;  rare  to  find  one  of  them  without 
three  or  four  boys,  and  as  many  g.rls;  some 
six.  seven,  and  eight  sons  And  I  must  do 
them  that  right,  I  -see  few  young  men  mere 
sober  and  laborious  " 

Henry  Goddard  Leach  has  spoken  of  the 
Swedish  levnadslust — the  •joy  of  life,"  ex- 
pressing "the  poise,  the  Joyousness,  the  smil- 
ing intelligence,  the  rhythm  of  Swedish  per- 
Bonallty  and  living."     In  Pennsylvania,  and 


later  In  Illlncis,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
With  their  simple  habits  of  hard  work  and 
orderlv  living,  and  their  Lutheran  or  Protest- 
ant religion,  they  were  scon  integrated  into 
the  new  country.  They  foind  the  country 
good,  and  they  wrote  home  about  It.  "And  I 
can  tell  you."  one  of  them  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"that  here  we  do  not  live  frugally,  but  one 
has  eggs  and  pancakes,  and  canned  fish,  and 
fresh  fish,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  so  it  Is  dif- 
ferent from  you  who  have  to  elt  and  suck 
herring   bones  " 

The  Swedes  loved  the  Independence  of  the 
new  land:  One  thing  I  like  alxiut  this  coun- 
try." one  of  the  new  immlgiants  wrote  in 
1903,  "Ls  that  yoi'  do  not  have  to  be  always 
taking  off  your  hat  to  people.  In  Sweden  you 
take  off  your  hat  to  everybody  you  meet,  and 
If  you  enter  a  store  you  take  oft  yr.ur  hat 
to  the  clerk.  Another  thing  that  makes  me 
like  this  country  is  that  yt  u  can  share  in  the 
government 

Out  of  Sweden,  which  today  numbers  but 
6.000.000  inhabitants,  more  than  1000  000 
came  to  America  in  the  years  following 
1850 — skilled  tradesmen,  lnb<irers,  farmers, 
carpenters,  painters,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
blacksmiths,  watchmakers,  gardeners.  They 
were  patient,  steadfast,  persistent  They  sup- 
pcited  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  again  In  1864. 
Thev  furnished  outstanding  officers  to  the 
Union  aimy  in  the  Civil  War.  General  Ernst 
Mattais  Peter  von  Vegesack.  eager  to  serve 
under  General  McClellan,  gave  up  his  com- 
mission and  enlisted  as  a  private,  serving  at 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg  Following  the 
battle  of  Hanover  courthouse  he  became 
a  major  on  McCIellan's  staff;  and.  after 
Games  Mill,  where  he  covered  General  Por- 
ter's retreat,  a  colonel  of  the  Twentic'h  New 
York.  At  Antietam  he  stormed  Frederick 
Center,  after  it  had  been  twice  taken  and 
lost.  He  held  up  the  regimental  banner  when 
It  had  fallen,  and  led  the  charge  in  person. 
The  next  morning  Lee's  army  broke  up 
and   moved  south. 

Another  Swedish  hero  of  the  Civil  War  was 
Col.  Ulric  Dr.hlgrcn.  who  wa.=  b^rn  m  Bucks 
County,  Pa  ,  in  1842.  and  Joined  the  army  at 
19  He  made  a  daring  raid  at  Frederlck.sburg 
and  with  one  company  held  the  town  acamst 
a  large  force  of  Confederate  cavalry.  His  leg 
was  amputated  becau.se  cf  a  bullet  wound  In 
a  minor  engagement  preceding  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  and  he  was  retired  But  he  wculd 
not  remain  out  of  the  flcht.  He  was  chosen 
to  command  a  picked  column  of  500  cavalry- 
men to  lead  a  hazardous  expedltl(;n  to  liber- 
ate prisoners  at  Llbby  Prison  and  Belle  Isle. 
Before  the  raid.  In  which  he  was  killed,  the 
boy  wrote  his  father.  Admiral  John  H  Dahl- 
gren:  "There  la  a  grand  raid  to  be  made  and 
1  am  to  have  a  very  Important  command  I 
mav  be  captured  or  I  may  be  .ombled  over, 
but  it  Is  an  undertaking  that  if  I  were  not 
In,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  show  my  face 
again." 

And  then  there  Is  the  glorious  story  of  the 
Monitor,  the   Yankee  "cheesebox  on   a   raft  " 

John  &lcsson  was  tKirn  in  Sweden  in  1803. 
In  1826  expert-s  In  London  rejected  his  first 
Invention,  the  caloric  eiiPinf,  bnsfd  on  the 

principle  of  expan.«iion  of  gases  under  heat, 
on  the  ground  that  they  saw  no  rea.son  why 
It  worked  He  developed  and  perfected  the 
screw  propeller,  and  In  183'.  launched  a  small 
ship,  equipped  with  two  Independently  act- 
ing propellers,  which  made  successful  trips 
on  the  "Thames  Yet  the  L<irds  of  Admiralty 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  boat 
to  steer,  as  the  power  was  In  the  stern. 

Ericsson  went  to  America  and  became  a  cit- 
izen in  1848.  He  built  a  600-ton  iron  frigate 
with  a  heavy  gun  and  range  finder  for  the 
Government,  raced  the  G'lat  Wrstcrn.  the 
finest  b<iat  afloat,  and  beat  her  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  War  in  1853,  Ericsson 
returned  to  some  earlier  plans  for  a  turret 
warship.     At  that  time   a  slilp's  gun«  were 
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ftred  only  from  bro»d»kl6.  which  made  It 
necewary  ft*  tbe  siilp  to  carry  a  great  many, 
and  conaequenUy  for  thtam  to  be  light. 
Ericaaon  made  •  model  of  a  revolving  ateei 
gun  turret,  aent  It  to  Napoleon  III.  but  got 
It  back  with  the  Kmperora  compliments. 

WhMi  the  CivU  War  broke  out  Erlcaaon 
wrote  to  Llnooln  on  Auguat  ».  1861,  offering 
"to  constrtjct  a  vessel  for  the  destruction  of 
tbe  rebel  fleet  at  Norfolk  and  for  acourlng 
the  BCJUthem  rlvera  and  Inlete  of  all  craft 
protected  by  r«bel  batterlea.  •  •  •  In  mak- 
ing thla  offer."  he  added.  "I  seek  no  private 
advantage  or  emolinnent  of  any  kind.  At- 
Uchment  to  the  Union  alone  Impels  me  to 
offer  my  ■errlcee  at  thla  fearful  cnsia,  my  life 
If  need  be.  In  the  great  cruse  which  Provi- 
dence baa  called  you  to  defend." 

within  100  day*  the  Monitor  was  built. 
The  CJonfederates  had  raised  the  United 
Statea  frigate  Merrimac  from  Norfolk  har- 
bor and  fitted  her  with  an  Iron  ram  and  Iron 
plates.  The  new  armored  monater  shot  and 
rammed  the  Congress  and  the  Cvmberlavd 
and  drove  the  Minnesota  aground,  all  wooden 
ships.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  was  panic- 
stricken  He  un?ed  obsUuctlon  of  the  har- 
bors by  local  authorities.  "The  Afcmmac,' 
he  said,  "will  cliange  the  entire  character  of 
the  war;  she  will  destroy  seriatim  every  naval 
vessel:  she  will  lay  all  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
board under  contribution  •  •  •  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  monster  Is  this  minute  on 
hrr  way  to  Washington  and  not  unlikely  we 
shall  have  a  shell  or  a  cannnnball  fr(  m  one 
of  her  guns  In  the  White  House  before  we 
leave  this  room  " 

But    the    AfoTiifor    had    reached    Hampton 
Roads      Though  condemned  by  all  the  older 
naval  officers  she  had  th-  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  Captain  Scott,  and.  what  was  more, 
of  Mr    Gideon  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.     On  March  9.   1862.  the  little  Monifor 
forced  the  ironclad  "monster"  back  into  Nor- 
folk   and  the  relief  In  Washington  was  im- 
mense     •     •     •     Tlie      Swedish      Minister. 
Count   Piper,  was  bursting   ^  1th   pride.     Pot 
had  not  the  son  of  a  Swede  invented  the  now 
world-famous  Monitor?     "At  one  stroke"— as 
the  London  Times  said— she  had  -revolution- 
ized   naval    warfare     •     •     •     rendered    all 
then-exUtlng   navies  obaolcte.'     Many  years 
later  Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce  wrote  of  her: 
"The  Monitor  was  the  crystalll7.ation  of   40 
centuries  of  thought  on  attack  and  defense, 
and  exhibited  In  a  singular  manner  the  old 
Norse  element  of  the  American  Navy.   Erics- 
son   (Swedish)    built   her;    Etehlgren    (Swed- 
ish)    armed    her.     and    Worden     (Swedish) 
fought  her.     How  the  ancient  skalds  would 
have  struck  their  wild  harps  on  hearln-  such 
names  in  heroic  verse!    How  they  would  have 
written  them  in  immortal  runes!  ' 

Uncoln  had  been  assassinatL-d.  and  the 
tragedy  found  a  deep  response  in  Swedish 
hearu  across  the  ocean.  "Why  should  the 
death  of  a  man  thousan.  n  of  miles  away.' 
wrole  Axel  Johan  Uggla  in  his  diary,  in  Halle- 
fors  Sweden,  "he  so  heavily  on  my  heart  and 
soul?  •  •  •  I  feel  that  I  not  only  knew 
blm  but  that  he  was  my  friend.  His  simple 
greatness,  earnestness,  his  sincerity  and 
warm  human  understanding  have  made  blm 
dear  •  •  •  One  day  when  men  are 
ready  to  be  honest  he  will  be  looked  upon 
as  the  great  American  and  one  of  the  great 
men  of  all  lands  and  all  tUnes." 

We  in  America  und  to  think  sometimes 
that  we  alone  have  led  the  world  in  Uie  for- 
mulsUon  of  democratic  InsUtuUons.  But 
democracy,  like  all  human  InstltuUcns,  Is  a 
arowlng  and  cUanglng  organism,  that  tends 
to  atrophy  IX  ever  It  becomes  staUc.  In  some 
Of  the  smaUer  counules  of  Europe  social  ex- 
periments, largely  unknown  to  us,  have  now 
for  several  years  achieved  practical  results. 
I  refer  partlctilarly  to  the  great  Swedish  co- 
operative associations  which  have  been  used 
so  successfully  to  resist  the  growth  of  monop- 


olies, to  keep  prices  down,  and  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  people  themselves  In  move- 
ments that  so  obviously  affect  their  daily 
lives.  The  Swedes  before  the  war  had  es- 
tablished a  new  relatlonsliip  between  the 
government  and  Individual  enterprtse,  par- 
Ucularly  in  the  field  of  electric  utilities.  In 
which  not  only  tbe  central  government,  but 
local  communities  were  given  the  relation  of 
partnership  with  private  Interests.  Thus  the 
problem  of  regulation  was  seen  In  terms  of 
joint  association  at  Interests,  a  problem  that 
BO  often  in  America  was  thought  of  as  nec- 
essarily involving  Irreconcilable  antagonisms. 

This  approach  seems  to  me  more  creative, 
even  more  practical,  than  the  older  concep- 
tion of  government  as  tbe  ptrflceman  of  pri- 
vate initiative.  The  Govemm  nt  must  learn 
to  serve  buslneas.  as  well  as  to  regulate  It; 
and  both  should  ccMnblne  to  render  service 
to  the  public  as  a  whole  rather  than  continue 
the  fruiUefw  and  often  highly  theoretic  and 
therefore  unreal  struggle  as  to  which  is  to 
control.  As  we  appro€w:h  post-war  problems 
we  should  do  well  to  consider  what  the 
Swedish  experiment  In  these  fields  may  con- 
tribute to  our  efforts  toward  their  solution. 

Today— for  many  years — there  has  been  no 
such  thing  as  a  Swedish  population  in  Amer- 
ica. Tbe  Swedes  are  a  very  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican frame,  their  sUength  is  the  very  sUength 
of  our  bone  and  sinew.  And  as  I  mention  the 
Swedish  names  of  a  few  of  the  heroes  of  this 
war.  think  of  them  as  Americans  only,  wiih 
the  proud  memory  of  their  Scandinavian 
backgrounds,  remembering  how  much  we  owe 
to  fcweden : 

c:apt.  Frank  P.  Bostrom.  of  San  Antonio. 
Tex  won  the  Distinguished  Flying  Crofes  for 
taking  a  B-17  Flying  Fortress  1.500  mUes 
from  Australia  to  tbe  Philippines  to  get  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur— "l.5(X)  miles."  as  the 
citation  reads,  "of  enemy  controlled  air.  over 
open  seas,  and  through  storm  areas.  •  *  ••* 
Captain  Bostrom  was  awarded  the  Distln- 
gu!8hed  Service  Cross  a  year  ago  for  partici- 
pating (I  quote)  '•with  great  personal  sklU 
and  cool  daring  in  a  bombing  mission  which 
resulted  in  heavy  damage  to  installations  in 
enemy    hands   at   Nichols    Field,    PhUlppine 

Islands." 

Staff  Sgt.  Donald  T.  Ostlimd.  of  Dewey,  111., 
was  decorated  with  the  Air  Medal  last  No- 
vember for  his  courage  and  determination  in 
a  bombing  mission  against  two  enemy  trans- 
ports escorted  by  two  destroyers,  moving  to- 
ward Buna.  New  Guinea.  In  the  face  of  in- 
tense antiaircraft  fire  and  interception  t>y 
three  Zeros  he  strafed  a  destroyer  and  a 
transport,  helped  to  repel  attack  of  the  fight- 
ers during  3  successful  t»mblng  runsron  the 
first  cf  which  his  airplane  was  severely  dam- 
aged and  the  rear  gunner  killed 

Lt.  (Jr.  Or)  Frank  K.  Chrlstofferson 
of  the  Navy  comes  fmm  White  Bear  Lake, 
Minn.  He  Is  24  years  old.  He  has  had  3 
awards  for  galUntry  In  action— the  Distin- 
guished nylng  Cross,  the  Air  Medal,  and  the 
S.lver  Star  Medal.  Let  me  quote  the  first 
citation  atx)Ut  his  action  against  enemy 
Jp.ranese  in  the  t>attle  of  Midway  on  June  6. 
1942  "With  utter  disregard  for  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  Lieutenant  CbristofTerson  took 

part  In  penslstent  bombing  and  strafing  at- 
tacks against  Qeeing  enemy  forc«8  In  the  face 
of  tremendous  antiaircraft  fire  " 

We  know  today  the  threat  of  the  NpzI 
shadow  hanging  over  the  country  of  Sweden. 
She  has  not.  like  her  sister  countries,  been 
overrun  and  trampled  to  earth  by  the  bloated 
international  bully.  And  yet  she  Is  not  free; 
nor  can  she  be  ever  free  until  that  terrible 
shadow  of  Invasion  Is  lifted  from  her  cities 
and  from  her  fields.  So  that  her  future,  as 
the  future  of  all  free  men  everywhere,  de- 
pends upon  the  ultimate  crushing  of  Ger- 
many, upon  the  final  certain  victory  of  the 
aUled  free  nations  flghtUig  for  their  com- 
mon  end. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Wednesday.  April  14,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  R«coRD,  I  Include  the  following 
statement  made  by  me  before  a  meeting 
of  American  Taxpayers  Association  held 
at  the  Canadian  Club,  New  York  City, 
Friday,  AprU  16,  1943: 

For  the  longest  time  we  have  been  bearing 
fulminations  against  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go 
plan.  Tbe  oK>osltlon  has  pracUcally  said 
nothing  against  It  but  have  done  so  in  mil- 
lions of  words.  That  opposition  reminded 
me  of  Haley's  comet  seen  in  the  heavens  many 
years  ago.  It  was  50  000  miles  long  but  of 
no  material  substance  whatsoever. 

The  tax  debacle  that  we  witnessed  In  the 
House  recently  was  prirlpally  due  to  lack 
of  direction  and  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  Treasury.  Apparently  that  entity  did 
not  know  what  it  wanted  It  could  not 
mnke  up  Its  mind.  It  first  opposed  the  Ruml 
piy-as-you-go  plan  and  then  announced  its 
own  double  tax  pay-as-you-go.  Finally 
It  right-about-faced  and  embraced  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  tax  proposal  which 
was     the     very     opposite     of     pay-as-you-go. 

Randolph  Paul  and  his  entourage  had  many 
other  suggestions  and  plans.     It  was  like  s 
diamond  that  one  turns  this  way  and  that 
way.     You   will  always  see  one   of  Its  many 
facets.    The  Treasury  apparently  wanted   to 
shine  In  all  dlrectiors.     It  dismally  faUed. 
I  hope  at  this  Juncture  It  Is  chastened      It 
It  pertinent  to  ask— What  shall  we  do  now?— 
you  who   are   anxious  to  develop  a  sensible 
and     logical    pay-as-you-go    plan.      Frankly. 
I  feel  that  you  should  stand  by  your  guns, 
stand  as  firm  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  and 
Insist  upon   the  Ruml  plan   as  modified   by 
my    distinguished    colleague    from    Kansas. 
Representative   Feank   Carlson.     It   is  weU 
for  you  to  use  whatever  power  and  Influence 
you  have  to  develop  public  opinion  in  that 
direction. 

I  suggest  that  you  wake  up  America  and 
stump  the  Trearury  experts.  The  Treasury 
has  held  its  hands  high  up  to  heaven,  piously 
favoring  a  pay-as-you-go  system.  It  op- 
posed the  only  simple,  sensible  plan  to  bring 
this  about.  It  allowed  the  story  to  go  un- 
dented and  therefore  It  was  guilty  of  com- 
plicity in  spreading  the  canard  that  the 
Ruml  plan  was  a  plan  to  aid  the  rich.  The 
plan  that  is  espouswl.  namely  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  proposal,  assuredly  would 
a'd  the  rich  and  only  the  rich.  It  offered 
cxtraordmary  Inducements  to  pay  2  years- 
taxes  in  1  year.  It  permitted  substantial 
discounts  to  do  this  Only  the  rich  could 
afford  It.    To  my  mind,  of  all  the  bllte.  the 

Wtiys  and  Means  plan  was  a  real  rich  man  s 
bin  Only  the  wealthy  could  arrange  to  got 
enough  money  together  by  J"i^e»5( accord- 
ing to  that  plan)  to  pay  1942  and  1943  taxe« 
and  thereby  earn  a  6  -percent  disccunt  on  the 
1943  bill.  If  the  wealthy  taxpayer  could  "ot 
get  the  money  until  S-ptember  15.  he  would 
nevertheless  make  a  4-percent  dlscou°^^^^ 
finally,  he  couldn't  arrange  to  E«t  ^he  mowj 
until  Dew^mber  15.  he  would  get  a  "Pert-J 
Christmas  gift  of  2  P^^'^'-J^'L^^ 
idea  would  mean  nothing  to  the  avw^  tM- 
payer.  He  could  not  meet  the  terms  and 
rondltlons  but  the  man  of  excesslv.  weaim 
could  dig  into  blB  capital  without  much  tOa 
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to  get  the  dlKCCxuit.  To  get  away  from  this 
charge,  the  Treasury  called  Its  suggestions, 
amortizations,  par;  al  payments,  postpone- 
ments, and  ether  hJgh-falutlnR  appellations. 
The  camouflage  wouldn  t  work  Th'^re  are 
aa.000.000  who  must  pay  Income  taxes  for 
the  first  time,  primarily  because  of  h.gh 
wages,  and  secoitUy,  because  taxes  are  now 
exacted  from  persons  with  smaller  incomes 
than  in  the  past. 

The  largest  number  of  Income-tax  payers 
«as  17.000.000  persons.  Now  there  will  be 
46000,000  total  ijicome-tax  pnytrs.  The  tax 
collecting  machinery  must  be  expanded  by 
over  21*0  percent,  -his  Is  a  vtry  serious 
pr  ble.n  Thousands  and  thousands  cf  new 
taxpayers  are  unfamiliar  with  the  forms  that 
must  be  filled  out.  Many  thoiisands  have 
no  bank  accounts.  Many  of  the  workers  sub- 
ject to  taxes  are  migratory.  They  move  from 
one  town  to  another.  Their  employment  is 
not  Btendy.  They  go  from  one  employer  to 
another  Many  habitually  spend  their  in- 
comes as  fast  as  they  earn  U.  Few  save  lor 
taxes.  It  Is  as  clenr  as  the  nose  on  your  lace 
that  tax  delinquencies  will  be  stupendous  un- 
less these  new  taxpayers  particularly  are  put 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Mofet  of  these  tax- 
payers want  to  be  pla'cJ  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  TVie  G;Ulnp  poll  showed  conclusively 
that  a  preponderate  majority  of  Republicans. 
Democtats.  and  even  tho.se  In  the  lower 
brackets  as  will  iis  those  In  the  higher 
brackets,  favor  the  Rum  pay-a-^-yuu-go  plan 
To  be  more  specflc,  that  poll  shewed  83  per- 
cent of  the  Democratic  taxpayers  and  87  per- 
cent of  the  Republ'.can.s  wanted  It.  It  Is 
intere.stlng  to  know  that  the  plan  was  favored 
by  the  h.*<hc.st  ptrccntage  of  persons  in  the 
lower  rar.ge  of  incomes. 

I  ai  rce  w;th  br..:hr  Fii.\nk  Carlson  in 
scrappini?  1042  and  taxing  aiul  puyint'  19 '.3 
Income  In  the  y.-ar  19*3.  All  bug.s  in  such  a 
plan  cm  be  taken  cut.  No  one  should  get 
any  undue  enrichment.  No  one  shou'd  have 
any  undue  advantage.  Tlie  Cdrl-son-Ruml 
plan,  as  I  understand  It.  would  cancel  1942 
income  pavments  tor  all  citizens  except  tho-e 
with  inc  me-s  of  niore  than  $20,0i)0  annually 
who  made  more  In  1942  than  they  will  In 
1943.  In  that  event,  they  would  pay  en  the 
Income  of  the  ypar  of  h.ghcr  earnings,  and 
payment  on  the  other  will  'jc  canceled  But 
If  both  their  1942  and  1913  incomes  exceed 
that  cf  1941  by  more  than  $50,000  (the  de- 
flnlnc:  mark  of  a  "windfaU") .  a  ppec'al  tnx  is 
Impelled  on  the  abnormal  sjiim:  25  percent 
on  the  first  $500,000  of  the  excess  and  53 
perct^nt  on  the  remainder. 

The  Carl.'^on  bill  also  continued  the  20- 
percent  witliholctlng  tax  so  that  the  em- 
ployer would  dcduc*  from  the  employee's  en- 
velope 20   percent   c f   the   wages   he   received. 

Appropriate  am.endments  could  be  added 
to  the  bill  which  would  result  In  voiding  any 
possibility  that  any  handful  of  overnight  war 
millionaires  could  hold  onto  their  great  war 
prctlts  When  anyone  dies  within  a  certain 
designated  period  within  our  peneration  there 
Could  be  death  dues,  enacted  so  as  to  take 
•way  any  unnatural  advantage  or  gain,  if 
the  so-called  skipping  of  1942  taxes  in  any 
resp'cts  within  a  rei.sonable  period  of  time, 
would  yield  unconscionable  gains  to  anyone, 
Buch  t;alns  shtuld  be  eliminated  throu^'h  In- 
heritance taxes,  death  dues,  or  increased  in- 
come tax"s.  to  siphon  off  such  gain.  It  might 
be  that  finally  seme  people  will  have 
squeezed  out  some  sort  of  favorllL^m.  some 
eort  of  unfair  gain.  It  may  be  the  plan  can- 
not be  made  foolproof  and  Imprcvioiis  to 
eurh  inequality.  Let  us  assume  that  Is  true. 
Neverihele.-s.  I  believe  with  Wilham  James 
that  we  must,  even  In  a  tax  situation,  do 
that  which  is  the  greatest  pood  lor  the  great- 
est number 

The  Carlson  bill  wi  uld  have  Its  beneficial 
eflfcts  fall  most  markedly  U|K)n  the  group 
earning   from   $1,700    up   to  $10,000   a   year, 


With  by  far  the  greatest  class  being  wlth'.n 
the  Income  bracket  between  $1,700  and  $5,000 
a  year,  the  vast  white-collar  class 

The  income  for  1942.  ba.>-ed  on  a  1940  dol- 
lar, for  those  taxpayers  above  the  Income  level 
of  $10,000  a  year  was  about  eighteen  billions. 
The  income  for  the  group  between  $1,700 
and  $10  000  a  yar  amounted  to  .'■eventy-three 
bllUonj?. 

Tlie  Income  of  the  group  below  $1,700  was 
nine  billions. 

Tlius  the  greatest  benefits  for  the  greatest 
numbers  would  come  from  the  Ruml-Carlscn 
plan  because  it  would  benefit  the  tax  sruup 
having  the  ^;rcatest  munbcrs  ($1,700  to 
$10  000  group)  With  aggregate  income  o^ 
scvcnty-ihrce  blllloiM 

When  we  devised  daylight  saving,  there  was 
no  cry  that  any  ses?ment  of  the  ponulatii  n 
would  profit  unduly.  We  simply  set  the  clock 
ah'^ad  and  rich  and  poor  enjoyed  the  sun- 
shine for  the  same  number  c.  h'""r?  Thus, 
if  we  turn  the  tax  clock  ahead  1  year  all 
would  ben.cflt — all  taxpayers 

Frankly,  the  Governmmt  can.  at  any  time, 
malcc  income  taxes  n-s  thumping  big  as  the 
necessities  of  war  require.  To  say.  therefore, 
that  the  Governm.ent  would  lo-e  by  any  so- 
called  forgiveness  Is  so  much  balderda.-^h.  If 
any  plan  does  not  raise  ad-  cpiafe  revenue,  the 
taxe.s  are  Increased.  R<  member  the  Ci^vern- 
ment  has  a  moral  a.s  well  as  an  actu.il  litn 
on  all  our  Income.  The  tic  veinment  can  lo^e 
nothing.  It  make.s  i;o  difference  if  1943  taxes 
are  paid  In  1943  (  r  1944  as  far  as  the  revenues 
or  Intake  are  concerned  Tlie  Government 
mu.-it  get  all  Its  nccd.s.  The  contents  of  the 
bottle  Is  still  the  same  although  the  label 
may  be  dtTennt 

A  misleading  argument  against  the  Carlson 
bill  was  that  the  Uovcrrinuiit  would  lose  ten 
billions  revenue.  The-  falsity  of  this  argu- 
ment Is  only  equaled  by  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  the  national  Income  for  1943 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  1942. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  that 
whereas  the  national  Income  for  1942  was 
nearly  one  huiulred  and  twenty  billions,  the 
Income  for  1343  is  expected  to  be  one  hundred 
and  forty  billions.  Thus,  even  If  there  was 
no  increase  in  tax  for  1943  over  1942  -and 
there  will  be^-  the  r  •venue  would  be  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  twenty  billions 
additional  income 

Thus  If  1943  income  were  substituted  for 
1942  income  even  with  the  same  rate,  the 
Treasury  will  receive  more  revenue — 1942  in- 
come will  yield  about  ten  billions,  but  1943 
Income  will  yield  about  thirteen  billions — 
three  billions  more. 

Furthermore,  what  Is  going  to  happen 
when  the  war  Is  over?  Say  in  1945  or  1946? 
Peace  will  be  declared  and  then  may  come  a 
tremendous  Indu.strla'  let-down,  a  tremen- 
dous economic  slump.  It  may  be  precipitous 
It  may  not  be  gradual.  Tl  e  reduced  income 
that  will  follow,  if  we  are  not  on  a  pay-as- 
ycu-go  plan  will  make  it  mli'hty  diJlkult  to 
pay  any  previous  year's  taxcb.  The  Govern- 
ment may  not  be  able  to  collect  adequate 
sums  at  the  time  of  the  let-down.  If  we  are 
not  o;i  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  Then  may 
come  t'reat  tax  losses.  The  Guvernmrnt  may 
not  be  able  to  squeeze  more  taxes  out  of  the 
Nation.  What  laen?  Is  u  nut  then,  there- 
fore, to  the  Government's  advantage  to  place 
the  Nation  as  quickly  as  pcssible  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  plan?  Let  me  Illustrate  by  a  typi- 
cal case: 

Bill  Jones  was  a  porter  for  an  offlce  building 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year.  This  past  year 
he  became  a  carpenter's  helper  at  $105  a  we.  k. 
or  $0,260  a  year.  He  should  have  no  trouble 
paying  his  Income  tax  this  year,  but  one  of 
th.se  days  th.e  Government  will  stop  using 
carpenter's  helpers  at  $5,2C0  a  year,  and  then 
Bill  may  be  lucky  to  go  back  to  his  old  Jcb  at 
$1,000  a  year.  When  he  goes  back,  since  his 
Income   taxes   are   paid   a  yeaj   afier  he   has 


earned  the  Income  on  which  they  are  ns.ses««ed, 
BUI  will  then  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  $5  260. 
or  the  sum  of  $985,  out  of  his  Income  of  only 
$1  000,  and  will  have  only  $15  to  live  on  frr 
an  entire  year.  It  would  be  better  for  Bill  ai;d 
better  for  the  Government  if  he  had  paid  his 
tax  of  $985  while  he  was  getting  his  Inco-ne 
of  $5,260.  which  would  have  left  him,  $4  275 
to  live  on,  and  then  when  his  income  dropped 
back  to  $1  000  a  year,  he  would  have  to  pay 
a  tax  of  only  $89  out  of  that  income  and  would 
have  $9U  tc  live  on.  Instead  of  only  $15  It 
Is  no  answer  to  say  he  should  have  saved 
when  he  had  it.     He  Just  didn  t  and  wont. 

Once  bitten,  twice  shy.  The  country  has 
been  bitten  by  the  Treasury  and  will  be  shy 
of  any  plan  the  Treasury  may  propose  In 
the  cloakrooms  cf  the  House,  someone  said 
that  one  of  the  oppcnenis  of  the  Ruml  plan 
had  an  open  mind  en  the  subtcct  and  cne 
cf  my  colleagues  very  quickly  retorted  that  he 
had  an  open  mind— ye^  -open  on  the  tcp 
and  on  the  bottom,  while  yet  another  Member, 
speaking  of  a  second  Tieasury  opponent  of 
the  Ruml  plan,  said  that  every  time  the 
gentleman  opens  his  mouth,  he  subtracts 
from  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 


Business,  Labor,  and  Agriculture   Speak 
Together  for  America 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   r.u  irORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  [ollowing  joint  statement  by 
the  bu.sine.s.s,  labor,  and  agriculture  com- 
miltee.s  of  the  National  Planning  Associ- 
ation i.s  .so  fine  a  .statement  and  so  .sig- 
nificant coming  frora  the  men  who  make 
it  that  any  comment  on  it  by  me  would  be 
supeifluous.  I  am  proud  to  include  the 
statement  anc!  the  names  of  the  men 
making  it  with  my  remarks  herewith: 

JOINT  ST.\TEMENT  BY  THE  BISINESS,  LABOR.  AND 
AGRICUI.IURE  COM.MITTEES  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PLANNING    AS.SOCIATION 

This  is  a  statement  by  men  who,  whether 
cataloged  "Business"  or  'LalKir'  or  "Agricul- 
ture" — Or  "Democrat"  or  "Republican"-  be- 
lieve that  what  happens  to  this  country  after 
the  fighting  is  over  la  of  personal  concern 
to  every  American. 

We  remember  what  happened  after  the  lust 
war;  we  believe  In  preparing  now  for  after 
this  war;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  see  the 
Idea  of  post-war  planning  made  a  political 
football,  a  grindstone  for  the  axes  of  .special- 
Interest  groups,  or  a  bene  of  contention  be- 
tween those  who  want  to  go  back  to  the 
past  and  those  who  want  to  blueprint  the 
perfect  world 

We  have  been  brought  together  by  the 
National  Plr.nnlng  Association  to  be  mem- 
bers of  three  of  Its  committees  on  post-war 
planning:  The  business  committee,  the  labor 
committee,  and  the  agriculture  committee. 
We  represent  no  one  but  ourselves,  wa  have 
no  authority  to  speak  for  our  companies  or 
cur  organizations  But  by  our  occupations 
and  experience  we  think  we  refirct  something 
of  the  three  great  economic  groups  into  which 
we  and  most  Americans  classify  themsclvrs. 

In  order  to  help  business,  labor,  and  agri- 
culture measure  up  to  their  respcnsibllltl'a 
and  opportunities  foi  building  a  better  coun- 
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try  for  us  aU,  the  NaU tonal  Planning  Associa- 
tion has  asked  ui  to  help  It  nrre  as  a  com- 
mon meeting  grotind  for  )olnt  consideration 
at  po«t-war  proposals  and  programs,  wherever 
originating. 

Specifically,  we  propose  to  look  at  the  poli- 
cies and  plans  o*  government,  tnislness,  labor, 
agrlculttire  and  social  and  educational  groups 
from  otir  respective  committee's  points  of 
view;  to  bring  out  Into  the  open  any  conflict- 
ing ix)lnt8  of  view;  and  then  to  seek  mutual 
agreement  on  those  elements  which  appear 
workable  and  In  the  Interest  of  all. 

Our  function  is  not  so  much  to  create  new 
plans  as  to  seek  out  the  best  of  postwar  plan- 
ning from  other  sources.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  duplicate  either  the  work  or  research  facili- 
ties of  other  organizations,  but  we  shall.  If  it 
seems  advisable.  Initiate  original  studies  to 
the  end  that  knowledge  and  understanding 
may  guide  our  own  thinking  and  help  us  to 
view  a  tremendous  national  problem  objec- 
tlvelv  and  with  open  mirds. 

As"  we  start  our  work  we  find  our'^elves  In 
agreement  on  these  points: 

1  If.  when  the  fighting  Is  over,  we  have 
ex-soldlers  selling  apples  on  the  street,  or 
masses  of  workers  Idle  in  present  war  produc- 
tion centers,  or  people  starving  In  one  part 
of  the  country  while  food  surpluses  rot  In 
other  parts,  we  shall  have  lost  this  war.  It 
will  be  too  late  to  "plan." 

2.  Post-war  planning  must  be  faced  realis- 
tically We  must  prepare  now  against  un- 
employment during  the  reconversion  period 
and  for  full  and  continuing  employment  un- 
der a  peacetime  economy  The  first  goal  of 
post-war  planning  should  be  a  foundation  for 
better  hvlng  through  provision  for  enough 
Jobs  an<'  lasting  Jobs. 

3  The  basis  of  America's  post-war  economy 
should  be  private  enterprise,  with  private 
business  and  Industry  and  agrictUture  con- 
tinuing to  operate  as  the  people's  primary 
means  for  providing  Jobs  and  producing 
goods  and  services;  with  Government  per- 
forming Its  const'tutlonal  ilunctlon  of  estab- 
lishing the  rules  of  the  game,  acting  as  im- 
p«»rtlal  referee,  and  effecting  fiscal  policies 
through  taxation  and  expenditure  programs, 
such  as  public  works,  that  will  mesh  with 
private  undertakings. 

4  But  the  private-enterprise  system  must 
adjust  lt=elf  to  a  changing  world.  Before 
there  can  be  blue  prints  there  must  be  unity 
of  purpose  among  all  groups,  with  realization 
that  our  group  interests  are  identical.  There 
must  be  fullest  cooperation  and  teamwork, 
based  on  mutual  trust,  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  agriculture,  and  Government. 
This  t-u<^t  can't  merely  be  assumed:  it  must 
.  be  honestly  earned  through  practice  In  the 
first  place,  and  thereafter  preserved  by  con- 
tinuous good  faith,  performance  and  collabo- 
ration. ,     ^ 

If  our  private  enterprise  system  Is  to  go 
forward.  Uiere  must  be  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

5  None  cf  America's  economic  groups  Is 
self-sufRclent.  We  are  dependent  upon  each 
other  The  terms  "business"  and  "labor"  and 
"BTlculture"  lose  their  capital  letters  and 
become  "We.  the  people"  when  we  realize 
that  all  the  millions  of  us  are  consumers- 
each  other's  customers:  that  there  cannot 
be  full  and  continuing  employment  unless 
more  pe<iple  have  the  means  to  buy  more  of 
the  produce  of  our  collective  brains  and 
hands  and  Invested  savings.    Specifically— 

We  of  the  business  committee  recognlBe 
that  management  Is  dependent  upon  labor 
to  man  the  machines  and  provide  new  capital 
from  Its  savings  We  recognize  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  as  a  sound  and  fair 
American  principle.  We  also  know  that  what 
most  men  and  women  want  for  the  future  Is 
a  sense  al  sectirlty  against  unemployment. 


aickneaa.  and  deatttute  old  age.  together  with 
a  feeling  of  participation  through  their  minds 
as  well  as  their  mvHcles  to  the  continuing 
progress  of  the  boslneos  that  employs  them 
and  to  all  prodtictlTe  enterprise. 

We  of  the  labor  committee  recognize  that 
labor  is  dependent  upon  management  to  fur- 
nish the  over-aU  "know  how.'*  to  organize 
technical  and  commercial  research  and  de- 
velop It  fully,  and  to  attract  from  private 
savers  the  new  capital  necessary  to  a  sound 
and  growing  economy. 

Together,  we  at  the  business  and  labor 
commltteee  recognlae  our  dependence  upon 
agriculture  as  producers  and  consumers. 

We  of  the  agrlcultxxre  committee  In  turn 
recognize  that  agrlcuUure  Is  dependent  upon 
business  and  labor;  that  there  cannot  be 
profitable  markets  for  our  products  except 
as  the  rest  of  the  Nation  prospers  and  has  the 
means  to  buy. 

6.  All  of  us — business,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture—agree that  there  must  be  adequate  in- 
centive to  encourage  risk  and  responslblhty; 
otherwise,  dollars  saved  will  not  be  dollars 
dared  for  backing  new  possibilities  for  new 
Jobs  opened  by  new  Ideas,  nor  will  the  new 
Ideas  themselves  be  forthcoming. 

7.  Recognizing  that  unemployment  among 
those  who  want  to  work  cannot  be  completely 
abolished,  we  believe  that  a  national  security 
program  Is  both  necessary  and  desirable,  and 
that  nutrition,  education,  vocational  guid- 
ance, and  other  phases  of  public  weU-belng 
are  matters  of  concern  to  all  the  groups  to 
which  we  belong. 

8  Post-war  planning  should  start  at  home, 
but  we  should  be  blind  to  exclude  the  world 
in  making  plans  for  our  own  future  security. 
If  we  are  to  have  full  and  continuing  employ- 
ment here  we  mtist  make  customers  of  the 
people  of  other  nations  and  be  prepared, 
therefore,  to  be  their  customers  as  well  The 
rehabilitation  of  war-torn  areas,  the  develop- 
ment of  backward  cotmtrles,  and  a  fair  share 
of  protective  poUclng  are  In  our  own  selfish 

Interest. 

We  must  make  certain  that  we  and  our 
children  and  their  children  won't  have  to  go 
through  stlU  a  third  and  more  terrible  war. 

Agriculture  committee:   Henry  B.  Arthur. 
Swift   &   Co;    Frank   App,   Seabrook   Farms; 
Murray  Benedict.  Glaimini  Foundation;  John 
D  Black.  Harvard  University;  Eugene  W.  Bur- 
gess, General  MUlB.  Inc  ,  Harry  B.  Caldwell, 
North   Carolina   State   Grange;    Harry    Clark, 
Mountain  States  Be  t  Gr^  vers  Marketing  As- 
sociation;  Oscar  Johnston,  National   Cotton 
Council   of   America;    Allan   B.   Kline,   Iowa 
Farm    Bureau    Federation;    Donald    Murphy. 
Wallace  s  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead;  Lowry 
Nelson    University  of  Minnesota;  Howard  W. 
Odimi  University  of  North  Carolina;  James  G. 
Patton    National   Farmers'   Union;    Theodore 
Schultz,  Iowa  State  College;  Charles  W.  Smith. 
Eastern  Oregon  Wheat  League;   Thad  Snow. 
Charleston,  Mo.:  Glenn  J  Talbott,  North  Da- 
kota Farmers'  Union;  M.  W   Thatcher.  Farm- 
ers  Unlcn  Grain  Terminal  Associ'tlon;  Odin 
Thomas,  Harrv  Ferguson,  Inc.;  Marcel  J.  Voor- 
hies,  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Business  committee:  J.  O.  Chesley.  Alumi- 
num Co  of  America:  A.  D.  Chiquoine.  Jr.. 
Batten  Barton.  Dursttne  Si  Osborne.  Inc.; 
P  J  Ciuais.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Guy  Emerson, 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York;  T.  G.  Mac- 
Gowan.  Akron,  Ohio;  S.  T.  Henry,  McGraw- 
HUl  Publishing  Co.;  S.  A.  Holme.  Schenectady. 
N  Y  ■  Arthur  A.  Hood.  Johns- Manvi lie,  Inc.: 
Anderson  Pace,  Illinois  Central  System:  Da- 
vid C.  Prince.  Schenectady,  N.  Y;  Leo  H.  Rich. 
Walter  Dorwln  Teague;  Beardsley  Ruml,  B  H. 
Macy  &  Co.;  H.  Chr.  Sonne.  Amsinck,  Sonne 
&  Co.;  Charles  J.  StUwell.  Warner  &  Swasey 
Co  •   P    B    Stull.  Hercules  Powder  Co. 

Labor  committee:   James  Carey.  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations;   Frank  Fenton, 


American  Federation  of  Labor  Clinton  8, 
Golden,  United  Steel  Workers  of  America; 
Marlon  H.  Hedges.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Eectrtcal  Workers;  Paxil  Hutching*.  Inter- 
naUonal  Association  of  MachinlsU;  Jullua 
Ltihrsen,  RaUroad  Labor  Executives  Associa- 
tion; Lazare  Teper.  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union:  Walter  Reuther.  United 
Automobile  Workers;  BmU  Rleve,  TexlUe 
Workers  Union  of  America;  Harold  Rutten- 
berg.  United  Steel  Workers  of  America;  Boris 
Shishkln.  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Ray- 
mond Walsh.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations; Robert  Watt.  American  PederaUcn  of 
Labor;  David  Kaplan.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters.  Solomon  Barkin,  TcxtUe 
Workers  Union  of  America. 


Failure  To  Fully  Utiliie  the  Small  Colleges 
m  the  War  Effort  Is  a  National  Waste 
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HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NESaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  April  22,  1943 

Mr  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation,  there  can  be  found  many 
fine  outstanding  colleges  and  universities, 
which  institutions  can,  if  fully  utillMd, 
render  a  great  service  to  our  war  effort. 
I  am  disappointed  and  disturbed  over 
recent  actions  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
curtailing  their  air-training  program  and 
withdrawing  from  institutions  of  learn- 
ing where  they  have  already  esUbllshed 
a  training  program.    The  best  informa- 
tion available  would  indicate  that  Amer- 
ica needs  more  and  more  pilots  and  other 
skilled  flyers.    Where  we  reckoned  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  flyers  yesterday,  we  need 
hundreds  of  thousands  today. 

I  am  informed  that  one  type  of  avia- 
tion training  program  that  has  hereto- 
fore existed  in  about  250  colleges  will 
hereafter  be  confined  to  about  100  col- 
leges This  is  a  waste  of  existing  facul- 
ties Many  of  these  f  aciliUes  were  put  in 
by  colleges  and  their  surrounding  com- 
munities at  great  expense  in  order  to 
further  the  war  program. 

The  colleges  of  America  can  be  fur- 
ther  made  use   of   in   the   training   of 
WAVES,    WAAC's.    the    marines,    and 
SPARS     Right  now.  this  Government  Is 
expending  fabulous  sums  for  rent  of  ho- 
tels apartment  houses,  and  dwellings  in 
the  city  of  Washington  and  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  take  care  of  these  young 
women.    This  is  a  waste  of  money.    Fur- 
thermore, these  coUege  campuses  would 
be  a  far  better  place  for  the  training  of 
these  young  women. 

Mr  Speaker,  insofar  as  possible,  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  every  other  Govern- 
ment agency  should  refrain  from  boon- 
doggUng  projects  in  our  great  cities  and 
utUize  the  fine,  well-equipped  colleges 
and  universities,  which  are  anxious  to 
have  their  program  conform  to  tne 
needs  of  our  country  in  this  crisia. 


■  « 
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Antitruit  Policy  During  the  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEX^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  r.EPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  33.  1943 

Mr.    POAGE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extL-nd  my  i<'mark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  addre.s.s  by 
Hon.  Tom  C.  Claik.  A  sistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  S'.ates,  before  the 
American  Business  Congress.  New  York 
City.  Thursday.  April  22,  1943: 

I  am  indebted  to  the  American  Business 
Congress  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  for  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  you 
a  shurt  picture  of  the  activities  and  policies 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Ju.slice. 

Antitrust,  too.  has  gone  to  war.  It  h.is 
gont-  to  war  to  preserve  free  enterprise — the 
freedom  of  choice  for  which  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  dyinp.  It  has  gone  to  war  to  see 
to  It,  through  our  prosecution  of  war  frauds, 
that  our  men  get  the  best  equipment  in  the 
world  vvhtii  they  n^ept  our  enemy  en  the  bat- 
tle lines  It  ha.s  gone  to  war  to  see  that 
Uncle  Sam  Is  not  cheated  by  war  chiselcrs. 
It  hits  gone  to  war  to  help  enforce  the  domes- 
tic war  economy  of  priorities,  rationing,  and 
allocation. 

Most  of  the  time  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
is  now  devoted  to  war  prosecutions.  Tliose 
include  war  frauds  and  the  prosecution  of 
cnmliial  offenses  involving  rationing,  price 
ceiliiii^s,  food  and  ngrUuluiral  aIl<x:ations.  and 
priorities.  American  husiius.s  by  and  large 
is  honest,  but  there  are  a  small  number  of 
predatory  men  who  put  their  prohis  above 
their  patriotism.  They  would  steal  from 
Uncle  Sam  elthtr  by  delivering  bad  material, 
overcharging,  or  by  using  some  other  trick 
to  .-secure  an  additional  dollar  While  we  call 
these  offenses  war  frauds,  in  time  of  war  they 
are  little  short  of  trea.son  We  are  ferreting 
out  such  offenders  as  quickly  as  pos.sible,  and 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  quite  a  number  have 
been    caught.      To    date    millions  dollars 

have  been  paid  back  into  the  Treasury,  and 
many  more  millions  have  been  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment by  reason  of  these  prosecutions. 
R1:V(!,  uncompromising  enforcement  of  war 
frauds  will  continue. 

But  tonight  we  are  going  to  talk  cf  anti- 
trust enforcement  and  wliat  It  means  to  you 
and  me  In  o^u  everyday  life. 

America  was  late  in  starling  production  of 
material."?  for  war.  and  the  start  wa.'i  hindered 
by  old  busines.s  practices:  Collusive  control 
of  markets  and  production;  the  long,  ruinous 
breaking  down  of  prorlurtivlty  to  keep  those 
controls  tight:  trade-prartire  techniques  to 
protect  the  old  and  established  and  to  ex- 
clude t!'e  new;  pii;frit  pooU;  do.iuiitic  n.o- 
nopolif»<;  Iniri  nat|(;nHl  carteU- -the  win  I" 
duni'.erou*  cllrcnon  of  tools  monopoly  li.id 
mnrhinrd 

Thei-e  (iHmrrn  were  not  tiew  M>  prrdeces- 
snr  im  hend  of  the  Anlltrunt  Dlvititon,  Judft 
liiurmaii  Arni  I  I  '>w  thetn  clctirly  He  p*r> 
forrnrd  ■  tn:''>'  ><:vli«  to  the  Nation  tn 
wurniiig  ni(i)inii  ihrtn  uijI  taking  It  upon 
hittiH'Mf  (fneinlly  to  do  «. .tnethlna  SiX^Ut  tt. 
I  nm  kfenly  »i*.iir  tli.it  In  "W  Ci  .  Hit!)/  hirn  I 
sm  •'••ppllig  Into  n  [uilr  of  tTiniiM/<it  »lior«; 
ntKl  I  know  tltiii  th«<ri<  ui"  tnany  iiid.viduiiU 
tn  till*  (otitiiry  who  cun  fi  nil  U'-'ling  (|uit(< 
•  kuk  oijt  of  IhrrTi 

Tina  (lor*  not   III' no   ihit    Aiofii'mi    Im>1o»- 
try  In  if»  for  i»M  iiKtii'  tiiiiiiui'f  kuUiOK  »"  'iiul 
To<lay  whrn  Hip  liuik  of  our  \>.v.  induntry  lnn 

f»onr     OVrr     to     pi<  cturtldti     fot      Vfc.ir       ttin     If' 

sponmblltiy  of  tlie  Ddmiiuiiii  .iU^r  uf  till*  Na- 


tion's antitrust  law.=;  is.  as  I  see  It.  .somf-what 
comparable  to  the  Job  I  had  In  the  last  war. 
that  of  a  top  sergeant  of  Infantry.  American 
business  Is  now  wearing  the  uniform.  My  Job 
Is  ni-t  to  interfere  but  to  help  see  to  It  that 
the.se  Industrial  soldiers  keep  In  step,  follow 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  try  to  kill  cfl  the  enemy,  not  each 
other.  As  the  big  ones  gn»w  bigger  on  war 
production,  we  must  see  to  It,  as  we  say  in 
my  part  of  the  country,  that  they  do  not  get 
too  big  for  their  britches:  and  at  the  some 
time    we    must    protect    the   small    industrial 

sokiiprs  SO  thut  they  do  not  find  themselves 

wl'hout   any   britches  at   all. 

The  Amerlc.in  people  and  the  eiiliphtened 
leacers  of  American  bu.slness  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  preserve  in  our  country  the 
principle  of  free  enterprl.'^e  But  this  does 
not  mean  the  freedom  of  the  old.  the  est'^b- 
li.shed.  the  entrenched,  to  gang  up  on  the 
new,  the  small,  the  unprotected.  It  does 
not  mean  the  freedom  of  dollars  to  black- 
jack brains.  It  does  not  mean  freedom  to 
abduct  knowledge,  to  deprive  the  American 
people  of  the  fruits  of  their  greatest  human 
resource,  inventive  genius.  It  does  not  mean 
freedom  to  conspire  throuuh  cartels  or  other- 
wise with  gangster  natlon.s  preparing  for  ag- 
gre.-..slon  against  u=.  or  to  create,  privately,  a 
gangster  economy  threatening  depression  and 
poverty   for   our    people. 

It  docs  mean  freedom  of  opportunity  for 
all  people  to  engage  in  letjltiinate  buslne.s.s 
on  an  equal  footing,  with  special  privileges 
to  none  It  does  mean  freedom  cf  American 
doUar.s  to  buy  the  most  for  their  American 
owners. 

The  protection  of  this  freedom  is  our 
obligation  to  America  Particularly  is  this 
true  now.  for  in  the  race  to  get  the  tools  of 
v.ar  made  quickly  there  ha-s  been  a  tendency 
to  Ic.ive  our  war  production  to  the  large  cor- 
porations It  ha.s  already  resulted  in  bigger 
at  d  bittger  bis?  business,  and  a  steadily  ris- 
ing rate  of  fatality  for  small  business.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
we  are  trying  to  alleviate  that  condition. 

To  continue  such  practices  there  can  be 
but  one  result — the  death  of  small  business — 
and  along  with  it  the  death  cf  free  ccmpell- 
tlve  enterprise  in  American  life. 

Recently  Congress  was  told  that  at  the  be- 
ginnim?  of  our  war  pro-am  IT.S  OCO  companies 
were  providing  70  percent  of  the  Nations 
manufacturing  output  and  100  corp<;ratioiis 
were  producing  30  percent.  Today,  2'^  years 
later,  this  ratio  has  been  reversed;  now  100 
corporations  hold  70  percent  of  the  war  ar.d 
essential  civilian  contracts,  while  175.000 
small  companies  hold  30  percent.  To  those 
100  corporations  has  j?one  the  urtat  bulk  of 
the  $14,000  000,000  worth  of  new  plants  built 
at  Ckivernment  expense.  Some  of  these  cor- 
porations demanded  and  seciirrd  the  right 
after  the  war  to  buy  and  control  these  new 
facllltieH  constructed  at  Government  expenf.e, 
Tlusf  figures  tell  the  tragic  tale  of  the  fate  of 
small  business  resulting  from  the  falfc  notion 
that  only  the  big  can  pnduce  etncien'ly. 

What  does  the  record  of  monopoly  shew? 
I  nr.d  not  labor  the  point,  but  I  call  your  at- 
ti-ntioii  to  the  monumental  J'UiK  hr  ips  ff 
aluminum  potx  and  pans  C(  nim.ii.drrrcd  fiom 
th"  hf)U/<rwlv<'>i  of  Ameti(ii  the  pihs  of  snip 
rubber  and  fid  1.  in  n  'W  r<iurliiK  the  put)!  r 
»((U.irr*  of  our  chu'n;  the  pi*""*  of  ovir  nrmf^d 
forci*  for  binocular*;  the  enotmou*  dllfli  ul- 
fl'-m  we  hiivit  rxprrli'ticj'd  in  tim  pnducllon 
of  maKtK-miitn,  elcrtrlcul  I'nilpinrnt,  plimtirs, 
machine  t«»'il»,  rrlticnl  (hrmi'fiU  nti'l  vHiiI 
mt  lintit-^  nil  niemorlid*  to  th*-  rolr  mon  p- 
oly  h"«  pliiyd  in  tlii*  war 

Try  I' 'I'ly  to  iiiakp  an  rlriitic  I  fi.p  m 
ul.i-«  li't'ie  nn  uliiriiliium  pot  n  p.Mt  of 
»pi-ci ill  |r«.  »vnihriir  ruM»rr,  vitnnilii  pfod- 
wc'a  Try  to  tiiiikf  liny  of  Hip  n  tltinic*  with* 
out  (U't  fiMVltiK  |>ritnl>>':lou  fouii  n  piiv.it* 
gr<iu|>  »lii(ti  hna  iiaurprd  p  ><a<  r  over  indus- 
try Ti  y  «-vrn  to  i-:(i  thut  (ifitiU««ioti  'I  ry 
to  pioduif  and  sell  IhetMi  ^ooiIji  coinpetitlvrly . 


Try  to  reduce  prices.  Install  Improvements. 
You  will  either  bend  to  the  will  of  these  In- 
dustrial giai.ts  or  l>e  broken 

After  the  war  the  enormous  Industrial 
plant-s  created  for  w;:r  purposes  mvLst  be  con- 
\erted  to  peacetime  production.  The  danger 
America  faces  is  that  the.sc  plants  will  not  be 
In  competltum  and  that  general  access  to 
raw  m.iterlals  and  markets  upon  which  de- 
pends the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  peop.es 
of  the  world  will  be  controlled  by  a  small 
group  winch  will  set  up  Its  own  trade  Cur- 
riers by  private  agreements,  commonly 
known  as  cartels.  We  mu^t  not  permit  the 
reestablishment  of  the  cartel  system  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  antitrust  to  prevent  svich  a 
move  and  do  it  now. 

This  exceptional  danger,  however,  goes  side 
by  side  with  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Our 
war  plants  will  in  peacetime  be  capable  of 
showering  us  with  tiounty  beyond  any  previ- 
ous human  experience  In  the  monofxillstic 
Industrie*-  where  scarcity  has  been  planned 
for  and  capitalized,  we  shall  emerge  from 
the  war  with  no  scarcity  of  productive  equip- 
ment. Some  cf  our  more  tightly  held  mo- 
nopolies of  patents  and  know-how  are  being 
broken  as  information  Is  diffused  to  meet  war 
needs  New  industries  based  ujxm  pKist'cs. 
light  metals,  plywood,  cargo  transportation 
by  air.  and  similar  innovations  are  In  prep- 
aration. If  we  can  prevent  the  suppression 
of  thefec  new  products  after  the  war,  keep 
production  uncontrolled,  and  the  new  Indus- 
tries competitive,  restraints  of  trade  will  be- 
come impossible  for  the  older  indu.itriea 
which  will  be  obliged  to  compete  with  the 
new.  The  battle  of  competition  must  be  won 
upon  this  new  Industrial   frontier. 

The  stakes  of  this  struggle  are  enormous 
both  In  prosperity  and  in  freedom.  If  the 
Nation's  new  plants  and  knowledge  are  fully 
used  after  iho  war,  our  standard  of  living 
may  well  be  half  again  higher  than  ever 
before  In  cur  history.  Furthermore,  our 
productive  strength  will  permit  us  to  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  peace 
by  helping  in  the  relief  and  reconstruction 
of  distressed  pooples.  But  If  monopolies 
succeed  In  restricting  the  full  use  cf  our 
productive  resources,  our  domestic  life  will 
be  beset  by  unemployment  and  a  falling 
standard  of  living,  and  we  shall  have  no 
suiplus  of  goods  or  of  energy  to  spend  upon 
reestablishing  the  peace  of  the  world  By 
preserving  competition  and  small  business, 
we  shall  safeguard  the  common  mans  cp- 
portunity  to  be  Independent  and  to  try  new 
Ideas.  If  wi'  allow  competition  to  be  sup<'r- 
scded  by  great  enterprises  which  divide  the 
domestic  and  world  markots  am(  ng  them- 
selves we  shall  have  succumbed  to  a  busiues* 
feudalism  which  will  not  long  tolerate  the 
existence  of  a  vital  political  democracy 

The  spirit  of  the  antitrust  laws  Is  thus  in- 
timately linked  with  tli»»  v.ilues  which  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  are  fl'jhtlng  to 
preserve 

Enforcemont  cf  the  siitltrust  laws  Is  no 
short  cut  to  Utopia.  I  cannot  predict  lliat 
we  nhall  ^olve  all  of  our  problems  by  pre- 
serving free  ent<rprise.  but  I  do  say  free  cn- 
terprl'e  cm  only  be  saved  by  prrservlntl 
•  mall  bu«ine»fi  now  lo  this  end  Antitrust 
malntninn  lt«  H;ntill  Bo  !rie»i.*  Ur  It  To  dat»« 
It  hn*  iiKHiNiecl  tliouiaiid;!  of  ■mail  bunlnrk*- 
men   in   doivitii/    their    problem* 

Am'-rl'UTi  bU'lrwMi  litrgf  nod  smsll,  h«* 
nothliik;  to  f'  It  hi  lin\i  iiN  It  plays  iho  uamn 
fulrly,  McoiduiK  to  the  lule*.  but  tlu  •«  wlio 
|*t  OiTslde  mu«t  be  pfpari-d  to  pny  the 
penalty  hp<nkui«  for  Hi*  Attorney  Clen- 
ersl  of  the  t;ni'e(|  Htute*  Krsn'ls  Biddle.  I 
can  n*»^^iire  you  thrrp  ».ill  \)o  no  *li<h-htitit  • 
ing  no  upKjotinu  of  Amefirnn  ruoioms  or 
tfHdltioi)*.  Idji  ttiffe  Will  he  pnu'ticsl,  swift. 
linrU-hll'UU  law  etirorri'tiiMil  If  you  think 
the  (KiHlfuxi  li»'*»  nte  deiul.  Jij»t  (mk  some 
of  th"  New  Yoik  dr-puriiiii  III  xiurf  They 
rpeen'ly  mud*-  nn  niteiniit  to  une  iijclr  com- 
bined economic  pourr  sKuinKt  u   New   York 
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new.^paper.  Tlicv  tried  to  control  adver- 
tising ratea.  If  they  had  succeeded  In  this 
attempt.  If  the  AnUtrust  Division  had  not 
taken  acUon.  the  way  would  have  been  open 
fc«-  any  group  with  enough  jxrwer  to  try  to 
control  editorial  policy  and  the  character  of 
the  news.  Not  even  the  department  stores 
themselves  were  aware  of  the  Implications 
of  their  act  To  tolerate  any  such  misuse 
of  economic  ^  wer  la  to  Jeopardize  not  only 
free  private  enterprise,  but  the  whole  range 
of  our  cherlahed  rlghU. 

I  have  just  nit  the  nigh  spots.  The  Job 
Is  ourt  together.  We  want  to  counsel  with 
you  about  It.    With  the  firm  bacJting  of  the 

American  people  the  battle  for  a  free  world 
will  be  won.  and  along  with  it  can  go  the 
Victory  for  free  industry. 


Address    of    Hon.    Joseph    H.    Ball,    of 
MinnesoU,  at  Victory   RaDy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or    UU.'NESOTA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MoJiday.  April  26.  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  brief  talk  I  gave  on 
the  Blue  Network  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  victory  rally  on  Saturday.  April  24. 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v.'a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
n.s  follcv!:: 

One  nation  alone,  bent  on  aggression,  can 
iturt  a  war      But  only  many   natio.i*  work- 
ing togetlier  can  maintain  peace  In  the  world. 
Because  of  this  basic  fact  there  is  only  one 
logical.  realisLlc  rtwd  to  lafcting  peace.     That 
IS  the  road  of   United  Nations    cooperation— 
fust,   to    win    the    war.    second,    to   raamiain 
peace  by  stopping  luture  military  aggiehsiou; 
and.  third,   to  work  out   together   the  prob- 
leiTLs    of    UUernaiu.nal    social,    pfjlllual,    and 
economic  relatiom-hips  which,   if   not   silved 
pcaeefully.   do  expUKle   into   war.     a)mmon 
sense  and  our  democratic  tradition  both  point 
toward   an   organl^atlou   of   peat e  loving   na- 
tions   as    the    effective,    sensible    meUiod    of 
establishing    this    machlntry    and    the    mili- 
tary force   which   Is  the  only   argument   an 
aggressor  will  heed. 

Congress  and  the  InJlvldual  Members  of 
Congress  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  to  plant 
Uncle  Sam's  feet  firmly  on  this  ro.id  to  last- 
Ing  peace,  because  ConKress  in  the  past  has 
blocked  effective  American  ci  llabcrutlon  to 
maintain  world  peace  and  stability. 

By  clever  use  of  a  misleading  phrase— "no 
entangling  allinnces"-  a  minority  'isti  blw  ked 
effective  use  of  America's  tremendous  power 
and  mnuenre  on  the  side  of  world  peace. 
The  same  appeals  to  prejudice  snd  fear  may 
br  expected  B;;ain  I^  the  Amnlcan  i>e<j- 
pie  ask  the  authors  of  •urh  api»e«ls  whether 
adherence  to  an  outworn  slotfHM  l«  worth  i  he 
lives  f>f  t»»ou*anda  of  Atneruan  b<.ys  in  an- 
other war 

llwra  are  two  ways  for  tills  O^nureas  to 
halp  att  Anitrlra  and  the  world  flnnly  on  the 
ro..d  to  laating  peata  One  is  u»  Mnew  lh« 
lii'Oipmcai  iTMit  TreatlM  Act  whl<h  eapites 
In  Juna  rh#  primary  puijxae  of  that  ait 
Is  W»  pet  mil  Uia  tM«cutlva  hiBt»«h  of  fur 
(lovo.nment  U>  work  out  muiu»liy  advaii- 
inHootui  daaU  with  oilkai  nation*  by  whuh 
Mil  'f  us  tuMy  kiadually  lower  the  esct-Mivi* 
larill    walls   bulU   up   lu    the    iwrnllM  fcud 

thlttlM. 


These  tariffs  contributed  to  the  strangling 
of  world  trade  and  commerce,  forcing  nations 
dependent  on  outaide  market*  and  raw  ma- 
terials to  attempt  a  policy  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  a  policy  which  Inevitably  leads  to 
aggression  and  war  because  no  nation  has  the 
varied  resource*  necessary  for  complete  self- 
sufficiency. 

Effective  planning  now  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  necesaary  if  we  are  to  begin  build- 
ing "  durable  peace  when  we  have  won  thia 
war.  Because  of  America's  past  record  of 
Isolation  and  the  fear  we  may  attempt  that 
policy  again,  a  atrong  commitment  by  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  effective  International  collaboration 
to  malntam  peace  la  needed  now  to  make  this 
planning  for  peace  effective.  That  Is  the 
second  peace  obligation  of  this  Congrcsa. 

Pending  In  the  Senate  la  jteaolutlon  No. 
114.  Introduced  by  Senators  BrraroH.  Hatch, 
Hux,  and  myself,  two  DemocraU  and  two 
R-publlcans  It  would  make  such  a  com- 
mitment. Congreae  exists  to  serve  y  u.  the 
people  It  should  make  your  overwhelming 
desire  for  a  durable  peace  effective  through 
national  policy  such  as  this  resolution  pro- 
poses. It  will  do  that  If  you,  the  people, 
make  your  vole*  heard  in  Washington,  make 
clear  to  your  Senators  and  Representatives 
your  overwhelming  demand  that  this  time  we 
win  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war. 
Thank  you. 


The  Saga  of  Fifteen  Intrepid  Air  Pilots 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or   SOUTH   CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  26,  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem  en- 
tilled  "The  Saga  of  Fifteen  Intrepid  Air 
Piiot.<5  "  written  by  Lt.  Col.  Ben  Greene. 
Jr  of  Anderson.  S.  C.  a  hero  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  bond  sales  in  South  Carolina 
since  his  returr  to  this  country.  The 
poem  was  published  in  the  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Daily  Mail  of  April  21,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tiia  aAOA  or  ramxti  iimrrto  Aia  pilot* 
(The  «tx>ry  of  th«  men  of  Squadron  86  who 
fought  bravaly  axul  died  in  the  South  Pa- 
cifi'     OS  wTlttan  In  New  Guinea  by  their 
leader,  Lt   Col.  Mm  Qrtn:  Jr  ,  of  Ander- 
son, and  recited  by  bim  at  yosUrday*  War 
bond  raUy) 
This  poem  U  dedicated  to  Equadron  36. 
To  tho«j  now  daad  frrrni  u*  utill  alive 
Theic  w«J«  flftean  of  our  lot  to  paas  away, 
And  wall  rolaa  them  all  fortver  and  a  day. 

They  »aya  their  Uvea,  It's  needless  to  any, 

n,,  itu-  folk*  back  »»oii>«  may  live  the  Ameri- 
can »aT<  ^ 

And  thair  funtral*  war*  iimpJe,  no  parade« 
or  ftowara, 

But  ihn  war*  htrotm  all,  thow  boya  of  vw: 

T»i»  flf«t  pilot  Urft  ua  on  April  11. 
I(«  tradad  allrtr  winij*  Im  a  pair  in  Heavan, 
If*.  WHS  "OUly"  to  th*  boys,  to  y"  ■'»<'  »"•' 
Dut  for  all  Army  record*,  ha  wa»  Otuingham, 
D«rnard  f. 


He  crashed  on  take-off  by  dawn  a  early  light 

While  attempting   to  Join  an  early  training 

flight. 
It  waa  hard  losing  him  In  thU  kind  of  way. 
But  death  plays  no  favorites,  nor  any  .special 

day. 
So  back  to  your  plane*,  get  'em  in  the  air  I 
There's  no  time  left  for  sorrow  or  deapalr. 
There's  a  Job  to  be  done     Rough  times  ahead, 
only  said  this  even  though  he  waa  dead. 

Our  training  continued  and  we  prepared  for 

the  day 
When  we  d  meet  the  Japs  and  make  them  pay. 
We  called  Hitler  a  devil,  for  he's  no  man; 

The  Emperor  Is,  too.  and  all  'n  Japan. 
Finally  our  order*  came  through  one  early 

mom 
To  "Take  off  for  an  island  by  the  name  of 

Horn." 
The  first  leg  of  this  trip  was  uneventful  tor 

all. 
But  the  second  was  fatal— we  lost  Ixing  and 

Hall. 
This  disaster  was  due   to  tmd   weather  and 

rain. 
And  searches  were  made,  but  they  were  In 

vain. 
So.  farewell.  John!     Bo  long.  Jack  I 
We'll  avenge  yotu"  death  Ijefore  we're  back. 

The  rest  of  the  squadron  finally  assembled 

at  Horn. 
And    we   took   off   from   there   the   following 

mom. 
Ready  and  willing  we  were.  60on  In  action 

we'd  be. 
After  this  leg  of  the  Journey  across  the  Coral 

Sea. 
Our  destination  at  last,   a  known   place  of 

fame. 
A  port  in  New  Guinea.  Moresby  by  name. 
Serene  In  Its  beauty,  and  even  romantic  per- 
haps. 
But  just  a  base  In  the  Jungles  to  fight  the 

Japs. 

We  landed  our  fighters  and  taxied  to  posi- 
tion. 

We  reported  to  "Operations"  and  were  a»- 
Bigned  a  mlaslon: 

"Take  off  at  once,"  read  the  order  that  day, 

"Strafe  Salamaua  and  then  hit  Lae." 

Buzz  Wagner  led  the  flight  on  Uiat  memor- 
able quest, 

And  he  fought  like  a  devil,  and  so  did  tha 
rest. 

Many  planes  were  destroyed,  much  damag* 
was  done. 

But  we  all  returned  safely — all  but  one. 

What  happened   to  him  we  are  unable   to 

tell. 
But  he  wa«  last  aeen  flying  and  flghtlng  Ilka 

hell. 
No  one  WW  blm  go  down  on  aea  or  on  land, 
But  on*  thing  1*  *ur*:  w«  loat  Kddle  Durand. 
lie  waa  aoon  foUowed  In  caacUy  the  aam* 

By  two  more  pilot*  on  the  fourth  of  May. 
Tb*ir  orders  wir*  th*  *am«  a*  th«  On**  bt- 

tor* ; 
To  flrsl  bit  La«  and  th*n  ••Jamau*. 


It  waa  ■till  dsrk,  an  hour  b«fora  H|{ht 

When  the  f\ffht«rs  r(»arrd  off  and  Jolnad  In  a 

fl  rht; 
Tlielr  infotmallon  waa  mri.|er,  and  no  vap* 

U)  be  bad; 
Little  did  they  kini^  thai  tn#  weather  waa  toad. 

Thn  fl*w  otar  jum'.iM  "nd  land  w  •tranfe 
And  thmjwind*  uf  f»et  up  auiud  ttM  Owan 

•landlay  rang*. 
T»»l»  ihf'y  rroi.«i«.d  throuith  tb»  Kokoda  0*Pi 
lht>  bcadaa  w»»i,  look  wui,  Mi.  Japl 


I     ^i 


I'Miif     ovt-r     III     |)i"  <iiii  '  1.  II     flit     M.ir      ilto     ti"-     I     ity        jiy   ivim   hi   k' i    'riiii    \ifuuiia\iin        i  ry 


blii<  u  eiouuiiiic  i^ovkcr  ukuuui  ft  New   Yurk 
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But  the  weather  turned  bad.  closed   In   all 

around. 
And  it  was  still  too  dark  to  see  the  ground. 
So  the  flight  leader  called,  knowing  what  they 

were  to  face. 
"Fly  back  to  Moresby,  land  at  your  base." 

But  the  second  nipht  dldnt  hear  the  call. 
And  they  new  on  through  the  rain,  weather, 

and  all. 
They    reached    the    target    and    struled    the 

drome. 
Fought  enemy  fighters  and  then   turned  lor 

home 

All  returned  safely  but  two  of  our  best. 
Hixjker  and  Talbut  dldnt  land  with  the  rest. 
We  counted  the  minutes,  we  let  an  hour  pass. 
And  then  after  that  we  knew  they  were  out 
of  gas. 

We  stood  around  our  planes  with  hearU  heavy 

as  hell. 
Two  more  gone,  gee,  but  they  were  swell! 
But  we  couldn't   turn  soft,  we   had   to  steel 

our  will. 
And  we  became  cold  and   hard,  and   w.th   a 

lust  to  kill. 

We  pledged  to  slay  all  Japs  and  retake  their 
ground. 

To  de&troy  their  bases  and  planes  bring  down. 

And  a  hatred  wa.s  born,  derp  within  our  hearts. 

To  annihilate  these  devils,  the  Yellow  Up- 
starts! 

(EDrroBs  note — Colonel  Greene's  poem,  as 
he  explained  to  his  listeners.  Is  still  incom- 
plete. The  foregoing  section  was  written  soon 
after  the  battles  described,  and  the  story  of 
the  death  of  his  other  companions  will  be 
added  at  some  future  time  ) 


Creation  of  a  War  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondaij.  April  26.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  (•oii.--enl  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  radio 
broadca.st  delivered  by  former  Gov. 
Alf  M.  Liindon.  of  Kansas,  ur.^inR  the 
formation  of  :\  war  council.  The  broad- 
ca.st  was  delivered  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  April  16.  1943. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

What  are  the  future  policies  of  America? 

That  is  the  great  question  that  the  world  Is 
a.-ku.g  toilay. 

Atid  since  ti^e  Inst  election,  which  giive  the 
Republican  P.irty  such  a  re  urj.;eiiCe  of 
.streni^th  the  world  has  been  a.sklns;  itself. 
What  Is  the  position  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  what  are  Its  policies?  The  American 
people  are  always  interested,  of  course.  In  the 
naiior.al  ib.-iues  confionting  them.  And  even 
In  time  of  war  they  Insisted  on  being  free  to 
dl.''CU.ss  thete  policies  and  to  take  up  cpposing 
sides  If  they  do  not  agree 

Today  there  is  one  question  on  which  there 
Is  no  dlvL-lon  of  opinion  In  America:  We  must 
win  the  war.  Ov;r  thoughts,  our  energies,  our 
wealth  are  devoted  to  that  end.  There  Is 
scarcely  a  hon-.e  that  has  not  contributed 
either  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  the  cau^e  oX  our 
beloved  country. 


This  war  Is  not  a  New  Deal  war;  this  Is  not 
a  Democratic  war;  It  is  not  a  Republican  war; 
It  is  America's  war.  Anything  that  Is  said, 
anything  that  Ls  done  should  be  said  and  done 
to  bring  us  victory  In  the  shortest  possible 
period  of  time. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  certain  dlfn- 
cultles  m  discussing  at  this  time  all  questions 
of  the  p...'=t-war  future.  It  Is  aLso  obvious  to 
the  observant  citizen  that  there  are  currents 
and  countercurrents  of  opmlt>n  In  the  United 

Nations. 

To  dlscu.ss  these  diflerences  of  opinion  with 
complete  frankness  subjects  one  to  the 
charge  of  creating  dLsunlty  In  the  war  coali- 
tion and  of  threatening  victory.  But  If  we 
remain  silent  on  the  pitfalls  and  dangers— 
both  domestic  and  foreign— which  confront 
the  American  people,  v.e  threaten  America. 
But  in  spite  of  these  difficult le.s  there  are  cer- 
tain questions  that  must  t>c  faced  today. 
They  must  be  dragged  out  into  the  open. 
They  cannot  be  ignored. 

We  need,  above  everything  else,  and  we  need 
at  once,  a  real  and  actual  and  functioning 
war  council.  The  chief  administrative  offi- 
cials of  the  country  must  have  some  plate 
where  they  can  meet  and  settle  their  diffi- 
culties, so  that  they  can  go  about  their  busi- 
ness of  winning  the  war  without  having  to 
maneuver  for  their  own  particular  policies 
tl'rough   publicity   and   wire   pulling. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  any  one  policy.  Each  man 
sincerely  believes  that  hi.s  own  position  is 
essential  to  victory.  But  there  is  no  place 
where  policies  can  be  readily  and  finally  de- 
termined. They  are  draj^ged  through  the 
various  boards  and  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions In  Washlp.'jton  until  they  bcc<  r.ie  a 
national  scandal  and  Congress  la  ut  la.«i  com- 
pelled to  force  a  pccltlve  decision  by  the 
Chief  Executive. 

There  Is  no  que;' ion  In  my  mind  that  we 
are  going  to  win  this  war.  The  military  is 
doiUk;  a  good  Jch  But  on  the  home  front 
we  are  muddling  thriiui;h  thL*  war  The 
present  administrative  confusion  mutt  step 
or  It  will  cost  the  American  people  dearly, 
not  only  in  dollars  but  in  ml-ery  and  deep 
tragedy.  We  most  have,  and  have  at  once, 
an  efficiently  organized  council  of  \7ar.  similar 
to  the  one  Woodrow  Wilson  rreated.  and  used 
St)  effectively  In  the  .'eltlenient  of  home- 
frrnt   problems   In    the   last   war 

Moreover,  we  nuist  not  forget  that  we  are 
at  wur  with  Japan  as  well  as  with  Gcrmary 
As  I  said  1  arller.  a  discussion  of  foreit;n 
policy  Is  difficult  becau.se  of  the  danger  of 
creating  a  rift  In  the  coalition  of  the  United 
Nations.  And.  come  what  may.  It  Is  the 
United  Nations  which  stand  f<,r  the  kind  of 
civilisation  we  believe  In  Bat  In  spite  of 
the.se  difficulties  there  are  certain  things  that 
mujst  be  faced.  For  Instance,  there  is  too 
much  inclination  at  the  momiiit  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  lace  and  ruffles  ui  our  foreign 
problems.  By  this  I  mean  such  things  as  our 
Trca?urys  plan  for  a  series  of  great  interna- 
tional organizations  designed  by  ambitious, 
dreamy  bureaucrats  to  Impose  on  the  world 
A  rr.ana»i;ed  economy,  the  very  thing  we  are 
fighting 

The.e  la  too  much  Inclination  to  sneer  at 
the  Hlmpl*.  straightforward  rules  which  the 
exp^ricnic  of  the  human  race  sliows  must  not 
be  vinlatel.  Honesty.  Integrity,  responsibil- 
ity, and  ini.'rnalional  relationships  based  on 
"open  covi  lants.  opt  nly  arrived  at  " 

The  most  prcsporous  period,  and  on  the 
whole  the  m;.5t  peacc:ul  that  the  modern 
world  h.is  cnj.'Cl,  v  as  the  p.^riod  which 
lasted  from  1815  to  1914.  Surely  we  can  learn 
a  lot  from  studying  that  period.  When  there 
Is  already  a  channel  marked  out  by  lights, 
a  steamboat  captain  d^)e3  not  go  following 
fireflies  through  shallow  waters.  Let  us. 
therefore,  consider  In  this  time  allotted  to 
me  by  the  courtesy  ol  the  Columbia  Broad- 


casting Co    what  made  this  period  so  pros- 
perous and,  on  the  whole,  so  peaceful. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  this  long 
era  of  prosperity  was  due  to  an  International 
police  force  called  the  British  Empire.  That 
••police  force"  may  have  helped  prosperity 
but.  In  my  opinion.  It  does  not  cause  it  The 
real  foundation  of  that  prosperity  was  a 
stable  currency.  That  stable  currency  fa- 
cilitated mter.iational  exchange.  It  fos- 
tered the  productic/n  and  sale  of  goods;  It 
protected  world-wide  commerce  The  period 
between  1815  ai;d  1014  was  a  period  of  finan- 
cial honesty— a  period  of  extraordinary  gov- 
ernmental financial  responsibility;  It  was 
the  period  of  the  greatest  spread  of  repre- 
sentative government;  It  was  a  peruxl  of  In- 
ternational live  and  let  live;  it  was  the  period 
of  the  greatest  rise  In  the  standaid  of  living 
of  the  average  man;  It  was  the  period  when 
governments  truly  began  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  their  people;  It  was 
the  period  when  governments  bCfran  to  re- 
alize that  business  must  not  be  allowed  to 
run  wild;  It  was  the  period  of  the  greatest 
Integrity  of  governments. 

Of  course  In  recalling  this  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment 
to  Imply  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with 
tl-»  progress  made  in  that  period  The  world 
will  go  ahead.  We  have  had  some  bitter 
lessons  and  we  must  translate  these  lessons 
Into  concrete  policies.  But  since  this  period 
of  the  world's  history  was  one  cf  growth  and 
advancement — of  progress  and  Increasing 
well-being  for  the  average  man — I  want  to 
remind  you  that  Its  success  was  based  upon 
th"  simple,  straightforward,  fundamental  vir- 
tues applied  to  international  affairs  Na- 
tions on  the  whole  were  honest  In  their 
dealings  with  one  another.  Nations  were 
proud  of  their  Integrity.  Nations  accepted 
their  rcFponsibllltles.  Nations  paid  their 
debts.  The  Republican  Party  must  Insist 
when  tills  war  Is  over  that  we  follow  an 
International  way  of  life  where  the  everyday 
virtues  are  as  strictly  regarded  in  the  rela- 
tions between  nations  as  they  are  between 
m-^n  and  man. 

The  disorganized  and  distressed  peoples  ol 
the  world  are  looking  forward  to  AmiT.ca,  as 
always,  to  e.-tabllsh  and  maintain  a  righte(  us 
peace  ba.sed  on  Justice  It  Is  not  surpr'sing 
that  they  should  look  to  us  for  this.  When 
our  Republic  was  founded  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution  provided  not  cnly  that  we 
should  have  majority  rule,  but  also  that  the 
rights  of  the  minority  should  be  zealously 
protected  And  because  heretofore  we  have 
always  protected  the.«e  rights,  the  peoples  of 
the  world  know  that  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  any  peace  approved  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to 
step  into  the  leadership  of  the  world,  not 
for  Imperialistic  purposes,  and  not  in  an 
imperialistic  way  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  offer  the  world  an  example 
by  the  continued  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority  at  home  Now  is  the  time 
when,  by  simple  Integrity,  by  straightforward 
financial  policies,  by  human,  honest,  and 
decent  consideration  for  the  rights  vi  others, 
the  United  States  must  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  lasting  and  durable  peace. 

In  the  International  field  a  foundation  has 
already  been  laid  and  ty  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mr  Churchill  a  few  weeks  ago  announced 
the  idea  of  reglcnnl  councils  to  preserve 
peace — one  for  Europe  and  one  for  Asia.  He 
did  not  need  to  mention  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; a  great  regional  council  of  pan  Amer- 
ica was  created  under  Republican  leadership 
30  years  ago.  And  this  Republican  Idea 
promises  to  spread  over  the  world  I's  th« 
very  foundation  of  future  peace. 
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Do  We  Need  F.  S.  A.  Today? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
magazine  Nation's  Bu.siness  had  piepaied 
an  article  entitled  "Do  We  Need  F.  S.  A. 
Today?"  by  Fred  V.  Larson,  for  publica- 
tion in  the  May  issue. 

The  article  has  been  removed  from 
publication  because  it  is  quite  likely  that 
such  publication  may  com  too  lite.  In 
any  event.  '^  is  a  mo.st  important  and 
effective  contribution  to  the  debate,  and 
for  that  reason  I  extend  it  into  the 
Record  with  the  hope  that  every  Member 
of  the  House  and  Senate  will  give  it  par- 
ticular attention: 

DO  WX  NtED  r    8    A    TODAY? 

( By  Fred  V   Larson ) 
The  problem  of  whether  or  not  to  abolish 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  which  has 
been  popping  up  each  spring  for  3  years,  is 
again  on  the  congressional  doorstep. 

This  time  the  agency  is  expected  to  get  it* 
most  thorough  airing  One  member  of  the 
■even-man  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate It  told  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"The  purpose  of  this  Investigation  U  to 
ferret  out  the  communism  and  other  un- 
American  activities  of  officials  in  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  Many  of  them  ut- 
terly disregard  the  law  under  which  the 
agency  was  created,  establishing  policies 
contrary  to  the  intent  ol  Congrtes  -and.  in 
other  words,  run  the  agency  so  that  they 
will  Uke  care  of  the  conduct  of  individuals 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave" 

Commonlv  termed  the  F  S.  A  .  but  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
mlnistratlor,  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion was  organized  In  1937  to  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  Re.'^ttlement  AdminLstra- 
tlon,  made  famous  by  Uie  projects  of  Dr. 
Rexford   Guy   Tugwell. 

The  famed  -Tugwelltowns."  none  of  which 
worked  out  In  roal  life,  are  still  with  us  but 
under  new  management.  Many  have  been 
so.d  at  auction  to  Independent  contractors 
(at  great  lo.-s  to  the  Government)  and  are 
now  serving  as  private  rental  property.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  Is  using  others 
for  experimental  purposes  wrdi  poor  farmtrs 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  becon.e  iW 
"clients." 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  these  Tug- 
welltowns is  the  Lake  D.ck  Farms,  Inc  .  near 
Altbeimer.  Ark.,  built  on  3.500  fertile  acres 
bought  in  1836  It  served  as  a  rehabilitation 
project  for  2  vears.  but  then  the  resettlement 
Idea  came  into  vogue  and.  with  the  aid  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  all  the  origi- 
nal buildings  were  demolished  and  80  r.ew 
hcuses  built.  These  houses,  with  electric 
refrigerators,  electric  lights,  electric  washing 
machines  and  beautiful  cook  stoves,  repre- 
sented the  acme  of  d  sire  (so  the  sponsors 
believed)'  of  any  poor  'enant  farmer  and  his 

famllv  *   ♦  w 

The  poor  farmers,  however,  die  not  taKe 
to  the  project.  The  80  hou.ses  filled  up 
quickly  at  first,  but  soon  the  turn-over  be- 
came terrific,  in  the  words  of  one  observer. 
Only  by  the  greatest  persuasion  was  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  ever  able  to  keep 
more  than  47  of  the  houses  occupied  during 
the  •depression"  of   1938.    This  figure   was 


maintained  in  1941.  when  things  were  boom- 
ing m  Arkansas  and  cotton  was  seUlng  lor 
more  than  it  had  in  many  years. 

At  Lake  Dick,  each  larmer  works  for  the 
central  cooperative  agency,  supervised  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton He  has  his  own  house  and  garden,  but 
he  can't  point  to  any  particular  40  acres  and 
say:  "That's  mine — when  It's  paid  for."  He 
is  working  for  Lake  Dick  Farms.  Inc..  and  is 
Just  as  much  a  tenant  ol  the  Government  as 
he  was  a  tenant  ol  the  private  plantation 
from  which  he  moved  Theoretically,  he  is 
building  up  an  equity  in  Lake  Dick  Farms 
and  shares  in  the  profits  at  the  end  of  each 
year.     Tjpder  the  plan,  everything  is  owned 

Jointly. 

The  'K)operators — those  who  do  the  work — 
have  different  stories  atwut  the  plan's  suc- 
cess. Since  turn-over  has  run  about  90  per 
cent,  only  about  10  of  the  original  farmers 
are  on  the  place.  Each  lanUly  head  works 
for  10  cents  an  hotu.  or  «1  lor  a  10-hour  day. 
The  average  annual  Income  from  this  day 
labor  in  1940  was  $310.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  the  famUies  drew  an  average  ol  •275 
each  in  money  for  food,  clothing,  electric  bills, 
and  other  household  expenses.  The  average 
oalance  payable  at  the  end  of  a  year's  work 
ran  about  $35  In  1941,  maybe  twice  as  much 
this  year 

Participation  In  the  profiU  (if  any)  is 
negligible.  Profits  and  loss  registered  by  the 
project  manager  were: 

1938:  Loss  of  $1,200.  The  place  was  over- 
run with  Johnson  graae  and  profit  was  im- 
possible. Farm  Security  Administration  men 
said. 

1939:  Profit  of  $2,500,  from  which  the  first 
years  loss  was  deducted.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  net  profit,  or  $900.  was  divided 
among  the  cooperators.  according  to  the  time 
each  devoted  to  the  year's  work.  The  average 
was  $16. 

1940:  Profit  of  $1,200.  The  project  manager 
said  a  big  crop.  789  bales  ol  cotton,  was  pro- 
duced Price  on  200  of  the  bales  was  low 
t)ecau8e  ol  Its  poor  quality. 

Con.slderlng  that  2.200  acres  were  cultivated 
that  year,  the  manager  had  to  admit  that  the 
profit  "was  not  what  it  should  have  been," 
but  averred  that  the  value  ol  the  larm  had 
been  doubled  because  of  the  way  It  was  cul- 
tivated Private  plantation  owners  who  heard 
this  smiled  Even  a  mediocre  plantation 
owner  In  Arkansas  who  doesn't  get  a  bale  to 
an  acre  on  similar  land  is  ashamed. 

When  It  is  considered  that  none  ol  this 
money  went  Into  amortization  ol  the  cost  of 
the  project  and  that  the  first  payment  of  a 
tSOOOO  loan  by  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion to  the  cooperative  to  buy  farming 
equipment  was  not  paid  until  1940.  it  ap- 
pears that  the  cooperative's  "real  profits"  are 
nil  that  It  will  be  many  years  before  the 
Government  gets  back  even  a  part  of  the  in- 
terest on  its  investment,  not  to  mention  the 
principal  At  latest  reports,  the  houses  at 
the  project  are  filled,  but  only  because  war 
plants  have  been  located  In  the  immediate 
section. 

Other  "Tugwelltowns"  have  fared  as  badly. 
O  car  Johnston,  president  of  the  National 
Cotton  Council,  submitted  a  partial  list  re- 
cently with  the  comment  that  they  are  now 
ilqu'dated,  or  In  process  ol  liquidation: 

The  Greenwood  (Ala  )  Homesteads,  which 
cost  the  taxpayers  $828,000,  sold  lor  only 
$129,665.  _^  ,, 

The  Jasper  (Ala  )  Farms,  which  cost  $1,- 
052  858.  sold  for  $95,370. 

The  Duluth  (Minn.)  Homesteads,  which 
cost  $938,894,  sold  for  $225,742. 

The  Arthurdale  (W,  Va.)  Homesteads, 
which  cost  $2,646,000  sold  for  $175,000. 

Senator  KiNwrrH  McKellah,  of  Tennes- 
see who  was  invited  to  see  the  celebrated 
Cumberland  SetUementa  on  top  of  the  Cum- 


berland Mountains,  built  by  Farm  Security 
Administration's  predecessor,  came  back  to 
tell  his  colleagues  that  he  saw  some  "won- 
derfully fine  stone  houses,  or  mansions." 

"Some  ol  them  were  empty. '  he  continued. 
"But  an  occasional  relief  worker  was  found 
living  in  a  stone  mansion  much  handsomer 
than  I  have  ever  lived  in  in  my  life,  and  I 
have  lived  a  good,  long  life.  I  enjoyed  seeing 
the  project,  but  it  made  my  heart  bleed 
•  •  •  to  think  that  our  Government  is 
spending  »120,000.000  on  matters  Uke  thU." 
On  another  occasion,  the  Senator  pointed 
out  that  these  homesteads,  built  lor  poor 
mountaineers,  had  attracted  only  two  or 
three  to  come  down  out  of  the  hills. 

All  in  all.  coimting  the  expenditures  ol  its 
predecessors  (only  the  name  was  changed), 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  spent 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  since  the  idea  of 
helping  tenant  farmers  become  landowners 
j->came  a  settled  Government  policy.  This 
year  as  last,  the  agency  is  asking  Congress 
lor  a  budget  ol  $172,000,000  to  carry  out  its 
administrative  activities,  which  range  Irom 
administering  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  to  liquidating  the  various  Tug- 
welltowns that  it  helped  to  foster. 

But  this  year  the  agency  has  what  ftp- 
pears  to  be  a  valid  plea:  It  says  it  wishes  to 
continue  needed  lood -production  work,  lor 
which,  according  to  its  sponsors,  it  is  admi- 
rably suited.  Its  proponents  say  that  the 
agency  has  learned  much  by  its  past  mis- 
takes and  is  now  able  to  give  the  Nation  a 
run  lor  Its  money.  Pointing  to  tremendous 
increases  In  milk  production  last  year,  the 
agency  claims  that  its  473,941  farm  borrow- 
ers, representing  only  7.6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's 6.097,000  farm  oper  tors.  Increa®^ 
their  milk  production  by  1,419.000.000 
pounds  or  36  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
increase. 

'This  was  B  20-percent  Increase  over  their 
1941  production,  compared  to  a  3-percent 
Increase  made  by  ail  farmers." 

However,  according  to  what  the  Department 
of  Agricvature  calls  minimum  milk  needs. 
each  adult  in  the  United  States  should  drink 
at  least  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  and  each  child 
should  drink  a  quart.  Since  the  average 
Farm  becurlty  Administration  family  has  8 
members.  Its  milk  needs  lor  a  year  total  2.190 
pounds,  or  almost  as  much  as  the  boasted 
average  lamily  Increase  among  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  clients. 

However,  since  statistics  can  be  suited  to 
either  side  of  an  argument,  experience  is  the 
criterion  by  which  the  agency's  work  mtist 
be  Judged.  Bv  that  test,  according  to  farm- 
ers. Farm  Security  Administration  has  been 
lound  wanting. 

Take  the  Lake  Dick  project  as  typical.  Ad- 
mittedly in  1940,  only  769  bales  ol  cotton  were 
produced  on  2.200  acres.  Another  1.000  cul- 
tivable acres  were  not  farmed  The  average 
privately  managed  farm  In  that  section  in 
1940  produced  from  1  to  3  bales  of  cotton  an 

acre. 

Proponents  of  Farm  Security  AdminlBtra- 
tlon  cannot  take  refuge  in  other  crops  and 
offset  these  deadly  figures.  On  every  count, 
whether  it  Is  growing  soybeans,  raising  live- 
stock, ginning  cotton,  or  preserving  straw- 
berries, private  operators  make  bett«r  pro- 
duction records  than  do  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  cooperative  operators.  Yet, 
statements  continue  to  appear  that  Farm 
Security  Admlnlstratlcn  operators  have  shown 
rcma'-kable  Increases  In  production  In  Items 
ranging  from  prunes  to  rye.  Su<^*i  .*=i^;"^!f 
possible  because  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion forgets  to  tell  the  amounts.  ]^J°;^^^ 
1  000  tons  of  wheat  this  year  am*  1,100  tons 
next  year,  your  Increase  Is  only  10  percent. 
But  If  you  grew  only  10  tons  last  year  an^ 
grow  100  tons  this  year,  yotir  increase  to  l.ooc 
percent. 
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either  a  s.m  or  a  dau^luor  to  the  cause  of  our 
beluveU  counuy. 


therefore,  consider  In  this  time   ailotttcl   to 
nie  by  the  courtesy  ol  the  Columbia  Biuad- 


promlses   to   spread   over   the    worla   as    ih« 
very  fouudatiuu  oi  luture  peace. 


more  than  47  of  the  houses  occupira  uuiii.K 
ih9  "repression"  of  1938.    TUls  figure  was 


Cumberland  SetUement*  on  top  of  the  cum-   |   percent. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGPvESSIONAL  RECORD 


Increases  have  undoubtedly  been  made. 
But  the  question  Is:  Could  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  clients  have  made  greater 
increases  undiT  the  direction  of  private 
farmers  who  need  their  help  today  as  never 
beforo  Would  not  this  manpower,  In  short. 
be  more  useful  it  It  were  used  more  effi- 
ciently?   The  answer  seems  obvious. 

"Ifs  like  this."  one  outstanding  agricul- 
turist said  recently.  "The  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  mnny  of  the  friends  of  Vice 
President  Wallace  and  Dr  Tugwell  in  Wa.-^h- 
Jngton  stUl  view  our  problem  as  if  we  were 
living  in  a  time  of  agriculture  abundanco. 
Yet.  we  are  now  in  a  p<rit)d  of  sca.-clty  and 
the  attempt,*  to  keep  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration in  action  are  evidences  of  thi.>*  back- 
ward thinking  that  characterizes  many  Gov- 
ernment leaders  today  " 

If  not  in  growing  crops  is  not  Farm  Se- 
curity Admini'tration  helping  the  war  effort 
in  other  ways'"  Hero.  too.  the  picture  do- 
Xjends  upon  the  script  writer  and  the  direc- 
tor The  Farm  Security  Administrations 
press  agents  answer: 

"Yes  we  are  moving  needed  workors  Into 
Bcarre-labor  areas  when  and  as  needed  We 
are  taking  poor  tenanl.s  off  poor  land  and 
putting  them  on  richer  land,  where  they  can 
produce  mere  m  the  focd-for-frcedom  pro- 
gram  ■ 

This  sounds  excellent,  but  different  stories 
come  from  pla.n  dirt  farmers  who  have  had 
to  call  on  Farm  S"curity  Administration  for 
labor  at  times  A  small  Arizona  farmer  told 
a  Senate  committee  that  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  was  not  fitted  for  the  Job  of 
transferring  labor,  on  the  basis  of  his  ex- 
perience with  its  functlonings.  Regarding 
the  Farm  Socunty  Administration  sponsored 
tour  of  Arkansas  workers  to  Arizona,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  workers  were  leasted  on 
Chicken  dinners  and  housed  in  "spotless" 
rooms  while  on  the  Job,  he  testified: 

••We  found  a  large  proportion  of  these 
workers  unfit  for  tiny  kind  of  labor— persons 
In  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis,  who  were 
told  that  in  Ari7.ona  they  might  effect  a  cure, 
even  if  thev  could  not  work,  that  they  wonld 
be  given  tree  medical  care  and  otherwl.'-'' 
cared  for 

"There  were  active  cases  of  syphilis,  con- 
firmed alcoholics,  and  people  choked  up  with 
asthma,  vho,  by  their  own  adniLsslon,  had 
not  done  a  d,iy.s  work  in  2  years;  women  ex- 
pectuig  to  become  mothers  any  day.  men 
over  70  " 

Farm  Security  Administration,  as  Gov. 
Sam  H.  Jones,  of  Louisiana,  said  recently. 
lnde«>d  is  a  •"curious  counterpoint  of  good 
and  bad." 

The  businessman  has  a  firm  Interest  In  the 
low-mcome  farmer  and  nonproductive,  ever- 
niovlng  tenarit.s  He  knows  that  poor  f.irm- 
ers  mean  le.-;s  purchii£inp  power,  less  trade, 
fewer  customers.  Little  businersmen,  like 
all  Americans,  want  to  see  tetiant  farmers 
grow  out  of  tcn.int  farming  and  become  pros- 
perous landowners,  but  many  of  them  doubt 
that  playing  Santa  Glaus  Is  going  to  revolu- 
tionize these  tenants'  thinking  un<}  living. 
Everybody  wants  to  help  the  poor,  but  plans 
that  work  only  on  p.iper  and  cau.se  millions 
to  be  wasted  are  questionable  in  the  middle 
Of  a  total  war. 

C  B  Baldwin,  Administrator  of  Farm  Se- 
curity Admini.-tiation,  and  Ttigwell  protege. 
Is  an  able.  Intelligent  gentleman  and  out- 
spoken in  his  de.-,ire  to  perpetuate  the  agency 
he  heads,  for  which  he  is  paid  $8,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Baldwin  maintains  that  there  is  a  prt^b- 
lem  among  tenant  fanners;  that  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administratl.ni  h.is  attempted  in  a 
scientific,  fair,  and  sensible  way  to  help  the 
great  number  of  tenant  farmers  to  become 
self-respecting,  home-owning  farmers  with  a 
stake  in  then  community  and  their  Nation. 

He  Is  on  record  a.s  tx-lieving  that  the  work 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  should 


be  expanded,  although  he  admits  that  many 
mistakes  have  been  made. 

He  believes,  as  many  others  believe  in  Wash- 
ington, that  it  is  right  to  lend  momy  for 
tenants  to  buy  funny  books  or  to  use  in  any 
of  a  variety  of  ways  not  commonly  connected 
with  a  bedrock  family  economy.  These 
extnu",  he  insists,  are  what  make  good  citizens 
He  believes  that  paying  a  farmer  s  poll  taxes 
(in  effect,  by  lending  him  the  money  for  this 
purpose)  has  no  effect  whaUsoever  on  the 
farmer's  attitude  toward  political  parties,  per- 
sonal integrity,  or  fl.'cal  thinking  generally. 
Among  the  outspoken  new  opponents  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  Oscar 
Jchnston.  who.  In  addition  to  hl.s  work  on  the 
Cottcm  Council,  is  resident  president  of  the 
largest  cotton  plantation  in  the  world,  and 
makes  it  a  point  to  visit  many  farms  each 
year  to  get  the  plain  farmer's  viewpoint  He 
recently  declared: 

•  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  the  purpose  of 
Congress  to  establish  an  agency  which  would 
employ  the  services  of  thousands  of  employees 
as  supervi.sors,  m.spectors,  appraisers,  etc  .  to 
handle  and  conduct  the  op«'ration  of  farms 
by  its  s<i-called  client*;,  who  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  tenants. 

••I  am  convinced  that  it  wa.s  not  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agency  which  would  devise  a 
system  o.stensibly  designed  to  enable  farmers 
to  acquire  and  own  their  homes,  but  m  actual 
practice  makes  it  .so  nearly  impossible  lor  a 
farmer  to  buy  and  pay  for  a  home  tiiat.  when, 
as  was  recently  the  case  both  in  Alabama  and 
Arkansas,  a  so-called  client  did  succeed  in 
paying  for  his  home  and  became  entitled  to 
receive  a  deed  to  it,  the  fact  was  a  news  item 
comparable  to  the  item  of   man  bites  dog.'  " 

I  charge  that  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion employees  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
have,  in  the  recent  past,  sou^iht  to  set  up 
farmer  union  organizations  I  chargp  that 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  waste- 
fully  spending  millions  of  dollars  of  public 
funds  I  know  that  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration Is  .sponsoring  the  development  of 
so-called  cooperative  gins,  cooperative  ware- 
houses, cooperative  marketing  ac;encies.  and 
I  a.ssume  that  they  will  sliortly  be  establish- 
ing, if  they  have  not  done  s<j  alrt^ady.  cin^p- 
erative  cotton  oil  mills  Nominally,  these 
co-ops  belong  to  the  •"clients  '  operating  the 
lands  they  are  undertaking  to  purchase  Ac- 
tually, thty  are  being  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

That  Mr  Johnston's  views  aro  not  confined 
to  himself  and  other  "big"  farmers  can  be 
seen  en.'-ily  in  pa?;e  after  page  of  congres- 
sional hearings,  replete  with  statements  by 
little  farmers  and  little  businessmen  regard- 
ing the  functionings  of  the  agency.  Typical 
of  thcso  is  a  letter  sent  recently  to  Senator 
John  H    Bankhead: 

■'We  are  landowners  and  taxpayers,  and 
have  always  been  your  suj;pcrttrs  and  hate 
to  have  to  complain  to  you,  but  your  Farm 

Security  Adinlnisiratur  lias  taken  tliree  of 
our  best  tenant  families  and  has  tried  to 
move  two  more  good  families  These  fam- 
ilies were  all  sati.-jfled,  doing  well  until  the 
Farm  S«'curity  Administration  got  them. 

"It  was  always  our  under.standmg  that  the 
idea  cf  the  Farm  Security  Administration  was 
to  place  on  a  higher  level  the  lower  cla's  cf 
tenants,  and  not  to  go  around  breaking  up 
landowners  by  soliciting    their  itO'i  tenants 

•We  do  not  feel  th;it  it  is  rKht  for  our 
Government  to  bankrupt  us  and  destroy  us, 
because  we  have  saved,  accun^.uiated  lands, 
paid  our  taxes,  always  kept  tip  public  roads, 
churches,  the  courts,  and  the  Government. 
It  seems  unfair  to  take  our  tax  money  to 
destroy  us. 

"Therefore,  we  urgently  appeal  to  you  for 
some  relief. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

•■J.  C   Moore  Mercantu.1  Co., 
'•By  C.  A   Webb.  Jr." 


Mr  Webb  Just  about  summed  up  the  real- 
istic attitude  of  the  plain  dirt  farmers  and 
the  little  busme.-smen  who  have  come  in 
contact  With  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Do  we  need  Farm  Security  Administration 
today? 


Urgent  Necessity  for  Extending  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 


of 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or    MISSOCRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1943 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee  of  the 
House  is  con.sidering  lepislation  for  the 
exten.'^icn  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
mcnt.s  which  will  soon  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  considera- 
tion. 

This  should  not  be  a  partisan  Issue 
and  many  of  our  antiadministration 
newspapers  and  individuals  arc  actively 
supporting  the  extension  of  these  trade 
agreements. 

Last  Sunday's  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  Midwest  and  a  critic 
of  many  policies  of  this  administration, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  extending  these  reciprocal 
trade  agreements: 

RENEW  THE  TR\DE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Considernble  heat  —  political  heat,  to  be 
sure — Is  beiiig  engendered  in  Congress  over 
renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
with  27  nations  which  expire  next  June  Tlie 
legislation  is  being  attacked  for  .t^veral  rea- 
sons, none  of  which  we  believe  valid 

Certatn  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
declare  it  gives  Secretary  Hull  too  much 
power,  and  that  Congress  should  have  a  larger 
voice  in  the  making  of  the  trade  treaties. 
Others  attack  It  tjecause  it  gives  too  much 
latitude  to  free  trade  Others  .say  the  program 
contributes  to  war  rather  than  promotes 
peace  Secretary  Hull  has  a  word  for  such 
argument — •pifSe  " 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  Is  one 
law  that  has  worked  By  Us  use  Secretary 
Hull  has  been  able  to  promote  the  gocd- 
neighbnr  policy  to  such  g(X>d  effect  that  lining 
up  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  the  side  of  the 
United  Nations  wai«  largely  a  formality  In  a 
practical  way,  it  has  benefited  u!=      United 

states  foreign  trade  'ipped  to  a  low  cf  $2,934.- 
000000  in  1932  It  rose  to  »5. 495. 000. 000  by 
1939  By  permuting  the  Government  to  lower 
tariffs  on  a  recipr>  cal  basis,  exports  Increased 
to  the  extent  of  63  percent  with  trade-flgree- 
ment  countries  from  1934  tq  \919.  and  32  per- 
cent with  nonagreement  nations  during  the 
same  period.  Imports  during  that  period  with 
agreement  couiuries  ro.se  to  2?  percent,  com- 
pared to  12  percent  with  nonagreement  na- 
tions The  war  years  doubtless  show  greater 
proportionate  gains  in  our  dealings  with 
agreement   cou:Urics 

After  the  war  our  biggest  opportunity  will 
be  In  the  realm  of  trade.  Now  we  are  ex- 
I  porting  guns,  airplanes,  food,  machinery,  et 
i  cetera  In  the  post-war  era,  the  world  will 
need  the  multitude  of  commodities  required 
for  rehabilitation.  We  will  be  producing  far 
more  than  we  can  consume,  however  vast 
may  be  our  domestic  demands.  We  mi;st 
liave  an  outlet  for  this  production,  and   v.'e 
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will  have  the  greate>-t  merchant  marine  in 
our  historv  to  carry  our  exports  around  the 
world.  But  to  sell  our  goods  we  must  have 
pro."!pcrcus  customers,  and  these  customers 
cannot  be  prospei-ou.*  unless  they,  too,  can 
export.  Despite  our  wide  variety  of  produc- 
tion, wt  are  still  a  valuable  market  for  these 
export  nations  So,  we  must  trade  with 
them,  with  full  consideration  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  industry  against  the  evils 
ol  dumping. 

Psychologically,  renewal  of   the   reciprocal 

■  trade  pacts  will  react  to  oxu  benefit  It  will 
prove  to  our  good  neighbors  that  the  post- 
war era  will  not  see  us  crawl  behind  high 
tariff  walls  and  rely  on  our  own  self-suffl- 
ciency.  It  will  assure  the  world  that  we  will 
cooperate  in  the  solving  of  economic  prob- 
lems, and  that  we  are  willing  to  take  our 
place  In  international  trade,  where  the  policy 
is  give  and  take 

The  Trade   Agreements  Act  of   1934  which 
expires  on  June  12  should  be  renewed. 


Free  Principles  of  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 


OF    MONTANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.VTES 
Monday.  April  26.  1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  •"Free  Principles  of  Jefferson." 
published  in  the  Witness  ol  Dubuque. 
Iowa. 

There  beint:  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FREE   PBINCIPIES  OF  JEFFER.SON 

The  principle^  of  Jefferson  are  the  defini- 
tions and  axioms  of  a  free  society,  says  Lin- 
coln ol  Jeffer.son. 

Here  are  some  of  his  free  principles: 

In  his  inaugural  address,  March  4,  1801, 
Jefferson  said: 

-I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  this  G(-v- 
ornment  ito  be)  •  '  »  Equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all  men;  •  •  •  the  support  of 
State  governments  In  all  their  rights  as  the 
most  competent  administrations  lor  our  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwark 
against  anti-republican  tendencies:  the  pres- 
ervation of  tlie  general  government  in  its 
Whole  constitutional  vigor  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  salety 
abro^^d:  a  Jealous  care  of  the  right  ol  election 
by  the  people;  •  •  '  absolute  acquies- 
cence m  the  decisions  of  the  majority; 
•  •  •  ti>e  supremacy  of  the  civil  over 
military  authority;  economy  in  public  ex- 
pense; «  •  •  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public 
faith;  •  •  •  Itecdom  of  religion  •  *  * 
press  •  •  *  persons  and  trial  by  Jury  " 
"The  true  barriers  of  our  liberty  m  this 
country  are  our  State  government."  (To  De 
Tracy,  1811.1 

'Were  not  this  great  country  divided  into 
States  that  division  must  be  made,  that  each 
might'  do  Icr  llsell  what  concerns  Itself 
directly  and  what  it  can  so  much  better  do 
than  a  distant  authority.  •  •  '  Were  we 
directed  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and 
when  to  renp  wc  should  soon  want  bread." 

(Autobiography,  vol.  1,  p.  113  ) 
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••I  am  not  for  transferring  all  the  powers 
of  the  States  to  tTie  general  government,  and 
all  these  of  that  government  to  the  executive 
branch."     (To  Gerry,  1799,) 

••Where  powers  are  assumed  that  have  not 
been  delegated,  a  nullification  is  the  rightful 
remedy.'     (Kentucky  Resolutions.  1798  ) 

•In  a  government  like  ours  it  Is  the  duty 
of  the  chief  magistrate.  In  order  to  enable 
himself  to  do  all  the  good  that  his  station 
requires,  to  endeavor  by  all  honorable  means 
to  unite  In  himself  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  people. "     (To  J  G.  Jefferson.  1810.) 

•It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a 
confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence 
our  fear  for  the  safety  cf  cur  rights  "  (Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  1798  ) 

••The  constitutional  remedy  by  the  elective 
principle  becomes  nothing  if  it  may  be  smoth- 
ered by  the  enormous  patronage  on  the  gen- 
eral government"     (To  McKean,  1801  ) 

•An  honest  man  can  feel  no  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  power  over  his  lellow  citi- 
zens."    (To  Duane.  1813.) 

•It  Is  rare  that  the  public  sentiment  de- 
cides universally  or  unwisely,  and  the  indi- 
vidual who  differs  from  it  ought  to  distrust 
and  examine  well  his  own  opinion."  (To 
Findley,  1801  ) 

"To  open  the  doors  of  truth,  and  to  fortify 
the  habit  of  testing  everything  by  reason,  are 
the  most  effectual  manacles  we  can  rivet  on 
the  hands  of  our  successors  to  prevent  their 
manacling  the  people  with  their  own  con- 
sent "     (To  Tyler.  1804  ) 

•The  duty  of  an  upright  administration  is 
to  pursue  Its  course  steadily,  to  know  nothing 
of  these  family  (party)  dissensions  and  to 
cherish  the  pood  principles  of  both  parties." 
(Forman,  Jefferson,  Life  and  Writing  ) 

•I  I  could  go  to  heaven  but  with  a  party 
I  should  not  go  there  at  all,"  (To  Hopkmscn, 
1789  ) 

•I  am  for  a  government  rigorously  frugal 
and  simple  •  •  *  and  not  a  multiplica- 
tion cf  ofQces  and  salaries  merely  to  make 
partisans  and  for  increasing  by  every  divice 
the  public  debt  on  the  principle  of  n^  being 
a  public  blessing  •'     (To  Gerry,  1799  I 

"Considering  the  general  tendency  *  *  * 
to  increase  expenses  to  the  ultimate  term  cf 
burden  which  the  citizen  can  bear,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  avail  ourselves  ol  every  occasion 
which  pre.<.ents  itself  for  taking  off  the  sur- 
charge that  it  may  never  be  reen  here  that 
after  leaving  to  labor  the  smallest  portion  of 
It'  earnings  on  which  it  can  subsist,  govern- 
ment shall  Itself  consume  the  residue  cf 
what  it  was  institutfd  to  giiard."  (The 
Stateman's  Manual,  vol.  1.  p    155.) 


There  being.no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  and  Professional 

Women's  Cl^ti. 
Clearfield.  Pa  .  April  16.  1943. 

Hon    James  J    Davts, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mk.  Davis:  On  behalf  of  the  members 
cf  the  Business  and  Profes;lonal  Women's 
Club  of  Clearfield,  I  am  wriUng  you  to  re- 
quest you  to  approve  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill,  S.  637. 

Due  to  the  many  school  problems,  created 
by  the  war.  we  feel  that  Federal  aid  le  nec- 
essary in  order  to  solve  them.  In  rural  areas 
especially,  many  teachers  have  left  their  po- 
sitions to  work  in  war  Industries  because  ol 
the  higher  wages  paid.  At  the  same  lime 
they  are  greatly  needed  In  their  own  profes- 
sion to  expedite  the  training  of  high-school 
youths,  to  supervise  young  children  whose 
mothers  are  working  in  war  plants,  etc  Also 
many  defense  areas  are  so  swamped  with 
fail  illes  of  new  war  workers  that  school  facili- 
ties are  woefully  Inadequate  and  without  ade- 
quate funds  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  bound 
to  increase. 

Therefore  we  ask  you  to  give  your  support 
to  the  Federal-aid  for  education  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RtrrH  Neal. 
Corrcypondinjf  Secretary. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  trrAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  April  25,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  addressed  by  Miss  Ruth  Neal.  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women  s  Club,  of  Clearfield. 
Pa  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Davis  1.  The  letter  endorses  Senate 
bill  637,  the  so-called  Federal  Aid  to 
Education  bill. 


International  Police  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  26.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Lindley,  entitled  "What  Is  an  In- 
ternational Police  Force?"  The  article 
appeared  in  the  press  on  last  Wednesday, 

April  21.  ^         ..  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT    IS   AN    INTERNATIONAL   POLICE  FORCE? 

(By  &ne£t  Lindley) 
The  Associated  Press  has  polled  the  Senate 
on  the  question.  Do  you  favor  committing 
the  Senate  and  country  now  to  a  post-war 
course  of  preserving  the  peace  through  an 
international  police  force?  Twenty-fcur 
Senators  expressed  themselves  as  favorable, 
and  32  as  oppoeed,  while  32  were  noncom- 
mittal and  8  were  unavailable. 

The  response  does  not  augur  well  for  fa- 
vorable action  In  the  near  future  on  the  Ball- 
Burton-Hatch-Hill  resolution  in  its  original 
form  This  resolution  would  not  bind  the 
Senate  or  the  Nation.  It  Is  Intended  only  to 
obtain  an  expression  of  the  present  sentiment 
of  the  Senate,  which  the  world  knows  was  re- 
sponsible for  rejecting  the  League  of  Nation* 
and  which  many  of  our  allies  think  will  lead 
the  United  States  back  to  Isolationism  after 
this  war  The  backers  of  the  Ball-Burton- 
Hill  resolution  believe  that  such  a  course 
would  be  folly  and  that  a  majority  of  th3 
American  people  favor  collaboratmg  with 
our  allies  to  keep  this  war  won,  once  it  Is 
won     They  realize,  though,  that  untU  our 
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scit'iuinc,  iiiit,  ana  sensioie  way  m  iifip  iiic 
great  number  of  tenant  (armcrs  to  become 
self-respectinR.  home-owning  farmers  with  a 
Etake  lu  their  cummvinity  and  their  Nation. 
He  Is  on  record  as  believing  that  the  work 
Of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  should 


uraiiuy    ua. 

•Therefore,  we  urgently  appeal  to  you  for 
some  rel:ef. 

"Yours  very  truly. 

"J.  C   Moore  MrRCANTiix  Co., 
"By  C.  A.  Webb,  Jr.' 


i-riciu  111  LUC  pusi-war  era,  me  woria  win 
need  the  multitude  of  commodities  required 
for  rehabilitation.  We  will  be  producing  far 
more  than  we  can  con.sume,  howe%'cr  vast 
may  be  cur  domestic  demands.  We  must 
hare  an  outlet  for  this  production,  and  v;e 
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allies  are  convinced  that  such  will  be  our 
course,  the  InHueuce  of  the  Uultcd  States 
In  the  organlzatlun  of  the  peace  will  be  much 
less  than  It  should  be.  Until  they  are  sure 
they  can  count  on  us  many  of  our  allies 
must  consider  alternative  arrangempnts.  and 
if  their  doubt  lingers  too  long,  our  national 
interests  may  suffi  r  and  the  opportunity  may 
be  lost  to  organize  an  enduring  peace 

To  achieve  Its  purpcw^  tht-  Ball-Burton- 
Halch-HiU  resolution  should  pass  by  at  least 
a  two-thirds  naajorlty.  since  that  Is  the  ma- 
jority which  the  Constitution  requires  for 
the  ratification  of  treaties.  T  le  A.ssociated 
Press  poll  .shows  that  one-third  of  the  Senate 
Is  now  opposec  to  the  refolutlon,  while  an- 
other  third   or  more   remains   uncertain. 

The  crt-atlon  of  an  International  police 
force  Is.  however,  only  one  of  the  specific  pro- 
posals incorporated  In  the  resolution.  It  is 
the  most  troublesome,  probably  the  least 
essential,  and  possibly   the  most  extreme 

What  Is  an  international  police  force?  It 
Is  not  denned  in  the  Associated  Pres.s  ques- 
tion, or  in  the  Ball-Burton-Hatrh-HiU 
resolution  (although  the  authors  nave  ex- 
plained what  they  mean  by  It).  An  inter- 
national police  force  may  mean  one  thing  to 
one  pirson  and  another  thing  to  another 
person 

Does  It  mean  an  International  navy,  air 
force,  and  army  would  completely  absorb 
the  armed  fori  ;  of  all  the  United  Nations 
and  take  its  orders  .solely  from  a  United  Na- 
tions legislative  or  executive  body?  And,  If 
80,  how  would  the  International  legislative 
and  executive  bodies  be  organized? 

Would  It  be  a  smaller  United  Nations  con- 
stabulary assigned  to  specific  policing  duties 
In  specific  areas-  say  the  policing  of  Ger- 
many after  It  had  been  disarmed? 

Would  It  be  an  a.'^'^emblaee  of  units  of  vari- 
ous  national   navies,   air   forces,   and   armies. 
COllahoratlnK  under  tieatles  or  military  agree- 
ments subsc'.bed  to  by  their  respective  na- 
-  tlonal   governments? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  alternative 
Interpretations  With  refinements  the  list 
could  be  expanded  Indf ftnitely. 

The  grt'at  powers  anv  r.s  the  victors  In  this 
war  surely  will  not  p;  ul  all  their  armies, 
navies,  and  air  forces  in  an  International 
police  force  which  takes  orders  solely  from  a 
United  Nations  executive  or  legl.slatlve  body 
and  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  Nations 
rather  than  to  Individual  nations  If  such  a 
thing  ever  comes  to  pass.  It  will  be  In  the 
more  distant  future 

Wliat  the  authors  of  the  Ball-Biirton- 
Hatch-HlU  resolution  have  m  mind  Is  the  cre- 
ation of  A  smaller  International  constabulary 
to  which  the  separate  United  Nations  would 
assign  a  portion  of  thf-lr  forces.  Such  a  force 
might  poUcf  certain  fixexl  areas  from  certain 
•^signed  bases.  It  might  be  a  highly  mobile 
force,  but  Us  mobility  would  depend  not  only 
on  the  conifiosltion  of  the  force  but  Us  access 
to  bases  Si<ch  a  force  could  exist  side  by  side 
with  national  military  establl.shments  It 
would  b«.  in  all  probability,  very  much  smaller 
than  the  separate  military  forces  which  such 
nations  as  Russia.  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  would  retain  under  their  own  sovereign 
controls 

But  the  enforcement  of  peace  will  not 
depend.  In  all  probability,  on  the  orqaniAilion 
of  any  separate  group  of  military  forces  des- 
ignated as  an  international  police  force  If 
the  principal  victors  stick  together  In  a  de- 
termination to  enforce  the  peace,  they  can 
enforce  It.  Unless  they  stick  together,  It 
cannot  be  enforced. 

The  central  question  Is  whether  we  are 
willing  to  commit  ouiftelves  to  use  the  armed 
power  of  the  United  States  in  collaboration 
with  that  of  other  nations  to  enforce  the 
peace  TtUa  may  be  vague,  but  It  Is  funda- 
mental. If  the  Associated  Press  had  asked 
that  question,  or  something  like  It,  the  re- 
sponse from  the  Senate  almost  certainly 
would  bave  been  more  favorable. 


Contribution  of  Livestock  Toward 
Winning  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  26.  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  article  publi.shed  in  the 
Bottineau  Courant  of  April  14.  1943. 
showing  that  in  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota even  the  live.stock  are  doing  their 
share  toward  winning  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

sow    HAS    le    PIGS — ALL  UVINC  TIT 

C.  F  Oels/.:°r  of  north  of  Kramer  reports 
that  he  has  had  good  luck  with  his  new-b<jrn 
pigs  this  year,  and  says  that  one  of  his  sows 
had  16  pigs,  and  all  of  them  are  living,  with 
good  chances  of  survival  This  means  that 
14  of  the  pigs  will  nurse  at  a  time  and  2 
will  have  to  wait,  since  the  sow  can  only 
nurse  14  at  a  time. 


Real  and  Secret  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN   THE   SEN.\TE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  26.  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York 
City  of  the  is.sue  of  April  16,  1943.  vx\- 
titled  "Real  Democracy  and  Secret  De- 
mocracy.' 

There  bein?  no  obiection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Real  DEMocracT  and  Secret  Demockact 

Senators  Ball.  BtRTON.  Hatch,  and  Hill 
show  us  how  in  a  democracy  intelligent  offi- 
cials who  have  a  plan  and  believe  In  It  arc 
eager  to  employ  every  means  to  let  the  people 
know  all  about  It. 

The.se  four  Senators  are  firmly  convinced, 
and  so  are  we.  that  the  Unltetl  States  should 
take  the  initiative  now  In  organizing  all  the 
United  Nations  for  full  collaboration  In  war 
and  peace 

They  believe,  and  so  do  we.  that  "Unless 
some  agrtenients  on  basic  principles  are 
reached  now,  the  forces  tending  to  drive  the 
Allies  apart- -economic  rivalries.  Jealousies, 
nationalism,  and  urgent  domestic  problems — 
will  become  dominant  when  the  war  ends 
and  may  block  effective  collaboration  to 
maintain  peace." 

These  four  Senators  want  to  Insure,  and 
so  do  we,  that  this  time,  when  the  President 
negotiates  a  treaty  it  will  not  be  repudiated 
and  the  other  signatories  left  out  on  a  limb, 
as  happenid  when  the  St'tiate  refused  to  sus- 
tain President  Wilson  after  the  last  war. 

And  we  think  It  Is  a  heartening  sign  that 
our   democracy   is   alive  and  vigorous  when 


these  four  Senators  can  disregard  party  lines, 
btep  down  from  the  elevation  of  Capitol  Hill 
together,  and  ask  all  the  people  to  interest 
tliemselves  in  a  vital  aspect  of  our  domesiic 

and  loreit;n  affairs 

EVIDENCE  OF  DISTlirST 

Thc^e  men  obvlou  ly  don't  hold  with  the 
State  Departments  theory — as  manifested  In 
north  Africa— that  foreign  affairs  Is  a  busi- 
ness to  be  confined  to  experts  and  connlvera 
working  In  an  atmosphere  of  suave  and  supe- 
rior secrecy. 

These  Senators  proceed  upon  the  aasump- 
tlon  that  the  people  are  quite  capable  of  tak- 
ing their  facts  straight. 

We  think  they  arc  right  But  too  many 
people  In  government  think  otherwl.se  and 
proceed  with  a  comoinatlcn  of  razEle-dazzle 
and  secrecy  to  nudye  the  minds  of  men 
along  the  way  they  have  charted. 

Which  Is  why,  despite  the  demur  of  Elmer 
Davis,  that  we  are  inclined  to  accept  at  full 
value  the  explanation  of  Harold  Oulnrburg, 
Henry  F  Pnngle,  and  their  associates  for 
their  mass  resignation  from  the  OtBce  of  War 
Information. 

Theirs  Is  a  harsh  Indictment:  "•  •  • 
the  activities  on  the  home  front  are  now 
dominated  by  high -pressure  promoters  who 
prefer  slick  salesmanship  to  honest  informa- 
tion. These  promoters  would  treat  as  stupid 
and  reluctant  customers  the  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States  They  delude  them- 
selves that  the  only  effective  appeal  to  the 
American  public  in  wartime  is  the  selfLsh  one 
of  "what's  In  it  for  me?  " 

We  couldn't  credit  this  charge  so  easily  If 
there  were  not  plenty  oJ  other  evidence  of  a 
powerful  ofllri!!!  belief  tl.at  the  people  can't 
be  trtistcd  with  straight  fact*. 

But  there  is  the  evidence,  for  example,  of 
th"  secrecy  which  has  been  thrown  art)Und 
the  coming  Internutiunal  Food  Conference 
at  Hot  Springs.  Va  .  and  the  Refugee  Con- 
ference In   Bermuda 

F\'IDENCE  OF  PLANLESSNESS 

The  cnnsiltutlcnal  rights  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  speech  are  to  be  curbed  to  the 
vanishing  point  to  Insure  that  only  officially 
approved  facts  are  to  be  made  public 

Clearly  this  Indicates  an  official  attitude 
that  the  people  can't  be  trusted  with  facts. 
But    It   Indicates   something   else.   too. 

It  l*'a  dead  give-away  that  our  representa- 
tives are  entering  the^e  conferences  without 
a  definite  plan. 

Granted  "hat  our  delegations  knew  what 
they  wanted  and  what  the\  were  prepared  to 
give,  and  granting  that  the  plan  would  bear 
the  lisht  of  day,  they  would  be  as  eager  to 
let  all  people  know  tibout  it  as  tlie  lour  Sena- 
tors are  to  let  the  Nation  know  about  their 
plan.  They  would  want  the  people  to  know. 
They  would  need  the  people 

But  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  that  Is  what 
lntelll;^ent  officials  do  In  a  democracy.  We 
have  the  democracy.  Our  shortage  la  In  in- 
telligent ofDclals. 


Social  Security 


FXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

0»    NEW    YORK  " 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    IHE  UNTfED  STATES 

Monday.  April  26.  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  conisent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  American  Fedtrationi.>t  by  WilUana 


directed  from  Washington  when  to  sow  ana 
When  to  reap  we  should  soon  want  bread." 
(Autobiography,  vol.  1,  p.  113  ) 
LXXXIX— App. 129 


bill   637,   the   so-called  Federal   Aid   to 
Education  bilL 


our  allies  to   keep  this  war  won.  on<.c   .l    .^ 
won.    They  realize,  though,  Uiat  untU  our 
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Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  entitled  "Social  Insur- 
ance." together  with  an  article  from  the 
same  magazine  entitled  "Toward  Secu- 
rity" by  Eveline  M.  Burns.  Director  of 
Research.  Tt>chnical  Committee  on  Long 
Range  Work  and  Relief  Policies,  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Social  Insurance  . 

(By  William  Green,  prtsident.  American 
Federation  of  Labcr) 

Post-war  planning  must  begin  soon  after 
declaration  of  war.  for  whatever  principles 
we  follow  and  whatever  commitments  we 
make  will  determine  actions  and  decisions 
after  the  war  and  at  the  peace  tatle  We  can- 
not begin  alre.-,h.  but  must  go  lorward  Irom 
where  we  are.  This  fact  Is  the  basis  for  la- 
bors  insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
principles  and  institutions  of  democracy. 

Even  under  the  pressure  of  war.  labor  be- 
lieves It  should  have  opportunity  to  give  up 
nphts.  Instead  of  having  them  torn  away  by 
arijitrary  action.  And  when  freedom  of  ac- 
tion Is  given  up  labor  representation  in  the 
governmental  agency- making  decisions  should 
be  provided  as  a  matter  cf  right. 

The  problems  that  will  arise  at  the  end  of 
f.Chting  will  be  so  tremendous  and  so  fateful 
that  we  dare  not  wait  until  peace  Is  actually 
here  before  considering  the  problems  and  try- 
ing to  map  plar.s  to  solve  them. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
early  foresaw  the  great  revolution  that  would 
come  in  our  own  eccinomlc  organization,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  for  democratic  lead- 
ership m  world  afTalrs.  urges— as  a  bulwark 
In  our  domestic  aSairs— the  establishment  of 
a  stable  and  adequate  social  Insurance  system 
to  carry  workers  safely  through  the  changes 
and  emergencie;-  that  He  ahead. 

Insurance  Is  our  modern  method  of  pro- 
viding against  personal  emergencies  that 
Interrupt  Income  earning.  One  mu.-.t  have 
the  means  of  paying  the  costs  of  living  or  else 
accept  public  or  private  charity.  Self- 
dependence  Is  essential  to  character  and  to 
personal  Inteerity;  It  is.  therefore.  es.sential 
to  the  ntrtional  well-being  and  fiber  that 
wage  earner?  have  Insurance  to  provide  them 
during  emergencies  with  funds  they  may 
rightlv   regard  as  their  own. 

Since  wf)rkers'  earnings  are  generally  too 
small  to  enable  hem  to  buy  individual  in- 
surance, thev  look  to  society  to  set  up  ma- 
chinery for  collective  Insurance.  In  making 
this  provision,  societv  benehts  by  decreasing 
the  costs  of  relief  and  by  increasing  the  op- 
portunities for  self-dependence,  thus  raising 
the  level  of  natl'-nal  cap-icity.  Employers 
benefit  by  e->^caping  high  taxes  which  heavy 
rel'ef  costs  neccj-sitate  and  by  the  improved 
morale  of  workers  who  know  they  are  pro- 
tected against  the  degeneration  that  comes 
with  unemplovment  and  life  on  the  dole. 

S'jcial  insurance  must  be  on  a  sound 
l3a«j<^paralleling  the  labor  market  and  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  the  workers  covered. 
Workers  must  have  basic  income  while  look- 
ing for  new  Jobs,  when  accidents  or  sickiess 
disable  them  and  when  their  bodies  no 
longer  permit  them  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  work.  Already  millions  of  workers 
have  left  peacetime  lobs  in  which  they  had 
built  up  equities,  and  they  know  that  afier 
the  war  when  Jobs  may  be  scarce,  they  wul 
have  to  shift  again.  Other  workers  have  left 
good  Jobs  to  enter  the  armed  forces.  All 
the=e  persons.  a>  well  as  business  undertak- 
ings are  entitled  to  have  the  stabilizing  as- 
surance that,  thanks  to  their  country's  pro- 
vision of  adequate  social  Insurance,  they  are 
protected  against  'ear,  want,  and  hunger. 

We  must  take  action  now.  In  time  of  full 
employment,    to    accumulate    the    necessary 


reserves.  Tliese  re'  .  ves  v^lll  be  Invested  In 
Federal  bonds  usable  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  credit  for  war  purposes. 

With  equal  care,  our  Government.  In  coop- 
eration with  our  democratic  allies,  mViSt 
make  plans  now  and  enter  Into  understand- 
ings which  will  make  It  po-ssible  for  us— this 
time— to  win  the  peace.  Labor  wants  to  see 
world  mechanisms  established  that  will  deal 
with  the  causes  of  war  and  enable  all  nations 
to  have  social  and  political  Institutions  con- 
ducive to  their  social,  material,  and  spiritual 
growth,  without  any  one  nation  or  combina- 
tion ol  nations  Imposing  a  philosophy  cf  life 
or  a  m.nhod  of  government  on  other  nations. 


Toward  Securitt 
(By  Eveline  M.  Burns) 
In  the  years  1933  40  this  Nation  made  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  meet  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  widespread  want,  both  in  physical 
suffering  and  In  the  loss  of  morale  due  to 
mass  unemployment. 

During  these  years  we  spent.  In  all.  $26.- 
000.000,000  from  Federal.  State,  and  local 
funds.  In  some  months  we  aided  as  many 
as  28  000.000  people,  and  at  any  one  time 
during  this  period  from  10  to  22  percent  of 
our   population    was   receiving    help. 

But  our  efforts  were  piecemeal  and  without 
a  clear  sense  of  direction.  They  had  to  be 
varied  because  we  were  dealing  with  a  very 
complicated  problem,  but  too  often  one  at- 
tempt nullified  the  accomplishments  of  an- 
other. Our  twenty-odd  public-aid  programs 
suffered  from  the  general  tendency  to  regard 
them  as  temporary  remedies  for  evils  that 
would  so"on  pass  away. 

Of  all  these  programs  we  had  until  recently 
no  complete  overall  picture.  At  the  end  of 
1939,  at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt, 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  long-range  work  and 
relief  policies  to  draw  up  such  a  picture  for 
the  Nation,  to  evaluate  our  attempts  to  pro- 
vide security  for  our  people  and  to  suggest 
how  we  can  assure  to  all  our  citizens  that 
freedom  from  want  for  which  we  are  now  at 
war 


These  are  the  objectives  of  the  peport  on 
security,  work  and  relief  policies  recently 
trarsmltted  to  Congress  by  the  President. 

The  committee  started  off  from  the  as- 
sumption that  aU  our  various  publlc-ald 
programs-work  and  youth  programs  like 
%Vork  Projects  Administration,  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  National  Youth 
Administration;  the  social  Insurances  such 
as  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance,  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  workmen's  com- 
pen.satlon;  assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind, 
the  dependent  children,  and  needy  persons 
on  general  relief,  and  the  farm  security  pro- 
grams -were  related  parts  of  a  broad  attack 
on  insecurity  and  unemployment. 

Instead  of  treating  each  program  by  It- 
self as  had  usually  been  done  In  the  past, 
the  committee  tried  to  consider  the  results 
o:  all  the  programs  working  simultaneously, 
II  tried  to  ask  and  answer  some  very  funda- 
mental questions: 

Is  public  aid  available  to  everyone  In  need? 

Is  the  securltv  provided  enough  to  permit 
people   to   maintain    themselves   In   decency 

and'  health? 

Is  the  burden  of  financing  public  aid 
fairly  and  effectively  distributed  among  the 
various  units  of  government? 

Have  we  organized  our  efTorts  so  that 
separately  thev  do  not  conflict  with  each 
other  and  together  they  make  real  security 

possible? 

Where  we  have  failed,  how  can  we  make 
sure  that  our  failures  will  not  be  repeated? 

In  each  case  the  committee  tried  to  give 
an  an.'wer  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
to  discover  whether  the  situation  Is  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  or  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  peopl*. 


IS    PtJBLIC    AID    AVAILABLE? 

The  answer  to  our  first  question  Bhould 
banish  anv  smugness  we  may  feel  about  our 
social  security.  We  do  have  a  system  of 
security  for  some  p roups  and  some  people 
Within  these  groups.  But  other  groups— 
and.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  needy 
people  In  whole  areas  of  this  country— re- 
ceive no  public  aid  at  all  or  receive  aid  that 
is  a  disgrace   In  a   wealthy  nation  like  our 

own. 

All  the  social  Insurances  fall  to  cover  the 
need  for  this  type  of  security.  Large  groups 
of  workers.  Including  agricultural  labor  and 
farm  operators,  the  self-employed,  employees 
of  Government  and  nonprofit  corporations, 
who  formed  about  half  of  our  working  popu- 
lation  in  1940,  are  excluded  by  law  from  our 
most  comprehensive  program — old-age  and 
survivors  insurance.  Even  of  the  workers 
nominally  covered  a  certain  proportion  have 
earnings  so  low  or  so  Irregular  that  they 
are  unlikely  to  qualify  for  benefits,  even 
though  they  pay  taxes  on  every  dollar  of  their 

wa^es. 

Except  for  Inadequate  workmen's  compen- 
sation m  most  States,  and  a  temporary  dis- 
ability Insurance  program  Just  going  Into 
effect  In  Rhode  Island,  we  have  no  social- 
insurance  protection  against  the  loss  of  In- 
come due  to  sickness. 

On  our  work  programs  we  never  at  any 
time  between  1933  and  1940  employed  as 
many  as  half  of  the  unemployed  workers  ol 
the  country.  Even  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration, which  aimed  to  give  work  only  to 
the  needy  unemployed,  had  waiting  lists  for 
assignments  that  ran  at  times  over  1.000.- 
000.  In  manv  sections  of  the  country  there 
have  been  long  waiting  lists  for  old-age 
assistance   and   for   the    other  special   types 

of  aid. 

All  these  facts  would  not  be  so  disturbing 
if  there  were  everywhere  a  basic  underpin- 
ning program  through  which  Income  could 
be  assured  to  needy  people  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  special  programs.    But  there  are  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  local  public  funds 
are  not  available  for  relief  In  any  form,  and 
in  others  the  amounts  avaUable  are  so  lim- 
ited that  the  numbers  who  can  be  cared  for 
are  negligible.     In  1  month   In  1940  there 
were  estimated  to  be  two-thirds  of  a  million 
famUles  eligible  for  relief  but  not  receiving  It 
whose  only  form  of  help  was  surplus  com- 
modities.   Such  a  form  of  public  aid  cannot 
seriously  be  considered  an  adequate  response 
to  the  demand  of  the  people  for  freedom  from 
want. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  publlc-ald  rolls  have 
steadily  declined  as  they  will  do  In  any  pe- 
riod of  labor  shortage  But  many  of  our  pub- 
lic-aid families  contain  no  employable  mem- 
ber and  hence  general  employment  condi- 
tions have  no  effect  upon  their  need.  The 
committee  estimated  that,  even  with  full  em- 
ployment, we  must  plan  on  a  continuing  need 
for  public  aid  on  the  part  of  at  least  3.260,- 
000  families.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  even  to- 
day when  wc  are  In  the  throes  of  a  labor 
shortage,  there  are  more  than  4.000,000  fami- 
lies needing  and  obtaining  some  kind  of  so- 
cially provided  Income. 

If"  a  needy  person  succeeds  In  being  ac- 
cepted on  a  public  aid  program  are  the  pay- 
ments large  enough  to  permit  him  a  decent 
standard   of   living? 

In  s^eklrg  the  answer  to  this  question,  the 
committee  used  as  a  yardstick  tae  Stecker 
erne  eency  budget,  which  includes  only  the 
minimum  essentials  .or  health  and  Is  admit- 
tedly  unsafe  to  u-s.  over  a  long  P^^lod  of 
time.  The  cost  of  this  budget  for  a  family  of 
four  in  46  cities  in  1940.  as  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  averaged 
about  1900  per  year. 

When  the  payments  on  public  aid  pro- 
grams m  that  year  were  measured  against 
the  cost  of  the  emergency  budget,  t^e  cc  m- 
mlttec  found  that  only  part  of  the  recipient 
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peace  Thu  may  be  vngue.  but  It  U  funda- 
mental. M  the  Associated  Press  had  asked 
that  question,  or  something  like  It.  the  re- 
eponse  from  the  Senate  almost  certainly 
-would  bave  beeu  more  lavorable. 


and  the  other  signatories  left  ovit  on  a  limb. 
as  happened  when  the  Senate  refused  to  sus- 
tain President  WUscn  after  the  last  war. 

And  we  think  It  Is  a  heartoniiiR  sign  that 
our  democracy   Is  alive  &nd   vigorau;>  when 


Mr.  WAUNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cotiiicnt  to  have  iriserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  American  Fedtrationi;,t  by  Wiliiaja 
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of  a  tew  procrams  received  payments  ex- 
cee<ling  this  minimum  aticl  many  payments 
fell  far  t>«low  it  8ocl.il  insurance  paymeuts 
were.  In  general,  more  adequate,  but  even 
here,  payments  were  far  from  high  And  In 
luiemployment  compensation  the  duration 
wati  so  short  that  most  oX  the  clalmanu  in 
■ome  Statea  exhausted  their  benefits  belore 
finding  new  Jobs.  The  Work  Project*  Ad- 
ministration security  wage  did  not  provide 
the  emergency  level  of  living  T  r  a  signiQ- 
cant  proportion  of  project  workers  In  all 
but  h  few  State*,,  the  level  of  living  p<i*8ible 
under  aid  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  de- 
pendent children  was  al*i  low 

But  the  conditions  revealed  by  the  com- 
mittees 8i>ecial  study  of  general  relief  In  59 
cities  were  worst  of  all.  None  of  these  cities, 
which  Included  those  known  to  deal  moat 
generou«ly  with  their  relief  cllenu.  gave 
a»  much  as  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
emergency  budget  in  1940.  Only  six  clUe* 
granted  between  80  and  100  percent  And 
in  two  of  these  cities  the  relief  grant  was  less 
than  one-flfth  of  this  minimum  Even  when 
the  value  of  the  surplus  commodities  received 
by  cllenu  was  added  to  the  cash  grant,  the 
total  aid  available  in  five  cities  was  less  thiui 
the  amount  alUjtted  to  food  alone  in  the 
emergency   budget 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  fvelatlona 
of  the  security  report  are  the  great  variations 
In  the  availability  and  adequacy  of  payments 
between  reeilons  of  the  country  and  between 
groups  of  recipients  In  general,  needy  per- 
sons m  the  Southwest  aiid  South<-a»t.  Negiucs 
and  mlgranla  fare  worst  of  all  It  is  a  strik- 
ing fact.  too.  that  we  have  provided  much 
better  on  the  whole  lor  our  a*!ed  than  for  our 
children  General-relief  recipients  are  apt  to 
be  the  worst  ctt  of  ail  groups. 

Why  do  we  have  this  Kap  between  need  and 
help  and  why  is  such  security  as  exists  ofun 
unworthy  of  the  name?  The  committee 
found  that  one  reason,  of  course,  lies  In  the 
wide  variations  in  wealth  between  regions  of 
our  country,  which  have  led  on  the  one  hand 
to  greater  need  In  those  regions  and  on  the 
other  to  small  appropriations  for  public  aid 
These  limited  tunds  have  had  to  be  spread 
thin  over  a*  many  ca.ses  as  could  po65ibly  be 
handled.  Where  grants  could  be  made  at  all. 
they  were  often  appaiilnply  low. 

In  1  month  in  1940.  9  States,  all  of  them 
In  the  South,  paid  on  the  average  leae  than 
$10  p.-r  month  to  a  family  on  general  relief 
But  low  appropriations  are  not  entirely  due 
to  financial  stringency  The  lowest  average 
grant  In  the  grotip  Just  mentioned  was  not 
made  by  the  State  with  the  lowest  per  capita 
income.  Two  po<irer  States  made  consider- 
ably higher  grants  It  Is  undeniable  that 
■ome  coramunltles  have  been  unwillinst  to 
make  proper  provision  for  their  needy,  and 
discrimination  against  certain  groups  is 
clearly  evident. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  Is  the 
general  assumption  that  people  who  cannot 
qualify  for  any  one  of  our  special  programs  can 
Btirely  get  help  from  the  general-relief  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately  this  Is  not  the  case 
This  program  Is  one  of  the  two  which  receive 
no  Federal  funds  at  all.  and  Bomethlng  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  local  units  alone.  It 
Is  obvious  that  counties  or  cities  with  the 
fewest  tax  resources  will  probably  also  have 
the  greatest  need  for  such  a  program. 

It  Is  thus  evident  that  part  of  our  failure 
to  provide  security  for  all  our  people  is  due 
to  our  methods  of  financing  public  tiid  We 
have  not  yet  succeeded  In  distributing  Fed- 
eral aid,  much  of  which  is  on  a  matching 
basis,  so  that  the  most  aid  goes  to  regions 
with  the  most  need.  Nor  have  we  distrib- 
uted Federal  aid  among  programs  bo  that 
there  will  be  everywhere  a  balanced  develop- 
ment of  the  different  programs  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  contributed  75  percent 
of  Work  Projects  Administration  funds.  50 
percent  of  funda  tor  aid  to  the  needy  aged, 


blind  and  dependent  children,  and  nothing 
at  all  to  general  relief. 

In  chcKJsing  our  revenue  sources  for  public 
aid  we  have  often  use<l  sales  ar:d  other  con- 
sumption taxes  which  bear  heavily  upon  the 
very  people  whose  need  we  are  aiming  to 
reduce.  And  we  have  not  recognized  public 
aid  financing  as  an  ImporUnt  part  of  our 
whole  fiscal  and  economic  policy  In  other 
words,  by  and  large  the  nation  U  still  treat- 
ing public  aid  as  an  emergency  measure. 

The  complicated  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  public  aid,  whuh  U  the  result  of  our 
many  diversified  programs  and  of  our  Federal 
system  of  government,  causes  real  difficulties 
for  applicants  for  public  aid  and  for  em- 
ployers and  other  citizens  who  supply  In- 
formation and  pay  Uxes.  Needy  people  find 
no  central  office  where  they  can  dl.sc<  ver 
what  services  they  are  entitled  to.  and  they 
may  well  be  confused  by  the  many  poln;^  of 
access  to  the  different  programs  In  par- 
ticular, the  constructive  fMDtentlaliiles  of  the 
local  employment  office  have  not  been  fully 
realized  and  too  Utile  effort  has  been  made 
to  enlist  employer  and  worker  participation 
Employers  are  irritated  by  the  numerous  and 
uncoordinated  requests  for  Information  from 
the  many  agencies  administering  publlc-ald 
programs 

Having  stirveyed  the  operation  of  our  many 
public-aid  programs  In  the  past  decade,  the 
committee  urges  a  slxfo'.d  attack  upon  the 
problems  of  economic  Insecurity  and  unem- 
plovmcnt. 

First  of  all.  preventive  and  constructive 
measures  should  be  more  fully  developed 
For  Instance,  much  of  the  need  dtie  to  111 
health  could  be  eliminated  or  prevented  by 
greater  use  of  public  funds  for  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  disease,  and  for  re- 
hnbllltatlnu  workers  now  Incapacitated  for 
earning  their  own  living  Mlnlmum-waKe 
legl.«!latlon  %nd  such  broad  attacks  on  Inw 
prrductlvity  of  entire  regions  as  the  Ten- 
nes?;ee  Valley  Authority  are  other  useful  pre- 
ventive measures 

Second,  for  all  workers  who  have  exhausted 
26  weeks'  unemployment  benefits,  public 
wt>rk  should  be  provided  Not  leaf-raklng. 
but  a  carefully  planned  and  adequately 
financed  program  of  work  on  projects  cJ 
genuine  usefulness  to  the  community 
Workers  should  be  eligible  for  these  programs 
without  a  means  test  They  should  receive 
as  nearly  as  po.'^slble  prevailing  rates  of  wapea 
for  full-time  v^ork  with  standards  of  effi- 
ciency slnular  to  those  in  private  industry 

Third,  we  must  pay  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  youth  Maintenance  grants  should 
be  made  to  help  them  to  stay  In  school  up  to 
the  normal  .school -leaving  age  and  to  go  on 
to  college  or  technical  school  If  they  can 
profit  by  higher  education  Special  work 
programs  for  youth  should  be  provided  to 
Instill  good  work  habits  and  familiarity  with 
the  use  of  tools,  so  that  our  young  people  on 
attaining  maturity  would  be  equipped  to 
compete  effictlvely  with  adults.  That  spe- 
cial attention  shotild  be  paid  to  the  health 
of  youth  the  results  of  selective-service  ex- 
aminations make  clear. 

Fourth,  so  far  a.s  po>sible  the  need  for  In- 
come by  f)eople  who  are  tixi  old  or  too  young 
to  work,  or  have  lost  their  breadwinner,  as 
well  as  tho.se  unemployed  for  less  than  26 
weeks  should  be  met  by  social  Insurance. 
Loss  of  Income  through  temporary  and  per- 
manent disability  should  be  covered  by  in- 
surance now  lacking  In  our  system.  Extend- 
ing Insurance  in  this  fashion  to  all  groups 
and  their  dependents  will  not  be  possible 
overnight,  but  certain  groups  should  be  cov- 
ered at  once  and  many  insurance  laws  shotUd 
be  amended  to  provide  more  significant  bene- 
fits. In  the  case  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, dependents'  benefits  and  a  longer 
duration  of  the  compen.satlon  (26  weeks' 
maximum)  should  be  provided.  The  com- 
mittee   urged    federalization   of    tbe   system 


and  abolition  of  merit  rating  as  essential 
steps  in  the  reform  of  the  unemployment- 
comp"n'!atlon  program.  It  propo-.cd  a  Gov- 
ernment contributinn  toward  the  costs  of  all 
the  Boclal-ln.surance  pr'-)gram«  as  the  only 
way  to  bring  social  Insijrance  within  reach 
of  the  lower-Income  groups 

Fifth,  for  all  needy  people  who  cannot  qual- 
Ify  for  work  programs,  aocial  Inburance.  or 
liberalized  bptcial  assistance  programs,  gen- 
eral public  a.ssisiance  must  be  made  every- 
where available.  Social  Insurance  can  never 
provide  for  all  the  needy  or  for  all  types  of 
need  We  may  hope  that  with  full  develop- 
ment of  insurance  ayd  work  programs  the 
number  to  be  provided  for  by  a  general  relief 
program  will  be  relatively  small  The  pro- 
gram recommended  diHem  radically  from  the 
general  relief  which  prevailed  during  the  de- 
pression years  A  Federal  grant-in-aid  for 
this  progrum  is  Imperative,  since  the  present 
reliance  on  the  often  limited  resource*  of 
States  and  l.xalitiea  makes  it  impoMibie  for 
this  program  to  fulfill  tts  true  function  as  » 
tMuic  underpinning  serMce  for  all  the  other 
types  of  aid  The  new  general  public  assist' 
ance  should  place  great  empliasu  on  rehabili- 
tation 

Sixth,  tlie  committee  recommended  expan- 
sion of  all  ihoKC  social  services  vital  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Such  serv- 
ices as  education  and  public  health  must  be 
available  to  all.  Detailed  recommendationa 
for  these  m.easures  lay  outside  the  commit- 
tee's ternm  of  reference,  but  their  relation  to 
public  aid  was  so  obvious  that  the  committee 
lu^ed  Immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal   and   State   Governments   to   initiate 

The  committee  made  many  recommenda- 
tions for  carrying  cut  these  general  principles 
through  specific  programs,  some  of  which 
have  t>oen   Indicated   In  the  foregoing. 

Others  Include  creation  of  an  information 
service  in  each  community  where  applicants 
mny  earn  what  help  \b  avnllable  and  mriy  be 
referrec  to  the  proper  program  Access  to  all 
program.s  for  employment  nnd  insurance 
wculd  be  through  the  employment  service. 
The  p'ahlic-welfare  office  would  be  the  channel 
of  access  to  all  programs  where  eligibility 
Is  bised  tip<"'n  need 

Finally,  the  committee  urged  that  the  or- 
dinary citizen  «h(  ii'.d  be  kept  better  informed 
about  the  objectives  and  activities  of  all 
publ;c-ald  pnigram.""  and  .hat  he  be  given 
greater  cpportwilty  to  participate  In  pollcy- 
m.aklng  and  In  such  administrative  activities 
as  service  en  appeal  boards  Only  If  the 
pecple  understand  clearly  what  social  secu- 
rity means,  and  participate  Intplllcently  In 
the  effort  to  provide  it.  can  we  achieve  real 
freedom  from  want. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONT,\NA 

IN  THi;  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.^TES 

Monday.  April  26.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  artic  le  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Hon.  Harold  L.  Icices.  printed 
In  the  April  edition  of  the  trade  maga- 
zine. Coal  Ape.  describing  the  rise  of  a 
new  giant  industry  based  on  coal.  Coal 
is  a  natural  resource  which  we  have  In 
great  abundance  in  many  States, 
especially  in  my  own  State  of  Montana. 


surance  that,  thanks  to  their  country's  pro- 
vision of  adequate  social  insurance,  they  are 
protected  against  'ear,  want,  and  huiiger. 

We  must  take  action  now.  In  time  of  lull 
employment,    to    accumulate    the    necessary 


m  eacn  case   mc  i.vjiii»uii.i«.v,    j 

an  an.-wer  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
to  discover  whether  the  situation  is  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  or  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  peoplo. 


When  the  payments  on  puoiic  mu  h'"- 
erams  In  that  year  were  measured  against 
The  cost  of  the  emergency  budget,  t^e  cc  m- 
mlttec  found  that  only  part  of  the  recipient* 
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The  possible  development  of  this  great  ! 
new    industry   is   entitled   to   the   most 
scrious  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coal  3  Nxw  Horizons 
(Dy  Harold  L   Ickes) 

Outstanding  among  drastic  changes  the 
present  world  confiict  Is  bringing  about  in 
our  way  of  living  is  the  use  of  coal  on  a  scale 
and  for  purposes  never  before  serlou:-ly  con- 
sidered, even  In  lU  heyday  as  the  Nations 
overwhelmingly  preponderant  source  of  fuel 

and  energy 

The  use  of  coal  for  new  purposes  and  In 
ever  greater  quantities  should  profoundly 
vary  our  economic  pattern  It  scarcely  can 
fail  to  increase  the  size  and  importance  of 
manv  industries  while  creating  new  and  pow- 
erful ones  Later.  I  shall  distuss  In  some 
detail  one  new  industry  based  on  the  use  cf 
coal  which  already  icxims  on  the  not  too 
distant  hcrlZ4)n  as  a  virtual  necessity.  In  its 
establishment  I  hope  soon  to  lend  an  official 
hand 

Manv  of  the  Innovations  and  extensions  In 
the  future  use  of  coal  will  stem  Irom  pro- 
gressive diinlnifhment  of  this  country's  oil 
reserves  and  the  resultant  Increasing  need 
of  a  substitute  s<jurce  from  which  petroleum- 
like  products  can  be  made.  Others  will  be 
the  logical  outgrowths  ol  expediencies  thrust 
upon  u?  by  the  war. 

It  requires  no  seer  to  foretell  that  the  day 
Is  approachli-g  when  petroleum  must  be  sup- 
plemented as  an  Industrial  and  domestic  fuel 
and  as  a  source  of  gasoline  For  the  last  sev- 
eral yearb  petroleum  c<msum.ption  has  been 
greatly  In  excess  of  the  discovery  of  new  re- 
serves. Foi  this  reason  it  Is  prudent  to  look 
to  coal  and  oil  shale  as  sources  of  iquld  fuel. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  a  great  quantity  of 
liquid  fuel  made  from  coal  or  oil  shale  will  be 
needed  to  make  up  for  natural  petroleum  de- 
ficlences  within  the  next  few  years.  But 
when  and  as  It  Is  needed  we  should  be  ready 
to  produce  It  In  whatever  quantities  are  re- 
quired. Again,  as  petroleum  reserves  dl- 
mini.'^h.  plastics,  chemical,  and  explosives 
will  be  derived  from  ccal  in  increasing  quan- 
tities. 

A  detailed  prognostication,  however,  carries 
weight  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  linked, 
logically  and  convincingly,  with  the  past  and 
present  Before  we  go  further,  then,  we 
Bhcu'd  ask  the  question.  What  are  the  facts 
in  the  history  cf  coal  which  throw  significant 
shadows  on  the  future? 

Probably  the  most  important  fact  has  been 
the  continued  discoveries  for  many  years  cf 
new.  prcdigious  petroleum  reserves,  coupled 
with  the  perfection  of  cheap  processes  for  re- 
flnlns  It  Into  liquid  fuel.  These  wrought 
many  changes  in  the  pattern  ol  the  country's 
development  and  in  the  habits  of  its  fortu- 
nate citizens. 

Supplied  with  an  abundance  of  relatively 
Inexpensive  gasoline,  many  Americans  have 
beei  able  until  recently  to  satiate  their  in- 
herent passion  for  rocketing  from  place  to 
place  at  what  once  would  have  been  consid- 
ered an  incredible  speed.  The  physical  pat- 
tern of  our  cities,  the  texture  of  our  economy, 
and  our  social  cu!-t<ims  reflect  this  extreme 
mtbility.  Until  recently,  too.  many  ot  us 
have  found  it  as  convenient  as  it  was  agree- 
able to  play  with  a  few  gadgets  and  let  our 
oil-burning  furnace  do  the  rest.  Our  security 
against  attack  and  our  ability  to  make  swift 
and  de\astating  forays  againf-t  our  enemies 
alike  are  dependent  upon  ample  supplies  of 
high-octane  gasoline. 

In  brief,  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  provide  con- 
veniences, luxuries,  and  security  which 
Americans  have  grown  to  regard  as  Inalien- 
able r.ghts  and  which  they  never  will  give  up 
so  loug  as  they  have  arms  with  which  to  fight. 


These  ri^htj  ml^^ht  never  have  loomed  so 
large  in  cur  habits  haJ  we  not  had  an  abun- 
dance of  petroleum.  But  since  tl.cy  have  be- 
come an  inseparable  pait  of  America's  design 
for  living.  Americans  will  seek  to  preserve 
them  when  our  petroleum  reserves  and  im- 
ports are  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
this  mobile  and  industrial  age.  The  practi- 
cable and  perhaps  the  most  feasible  v,ay  to 
do  this  is  to  develop,  on  a  commercial  basis. 
known  methods  of  making  liquid  fuel  from 
coal,  lignite,  or  oil  shale. 

"When  our  petroleum  reserves  and  imports 
are  inadequate"  describes  a  time  which  may 
be  far  less  distant  than  even  tl^.e  better  in- 
icrmcd  have  foreseen  Yet  it  i.*  a  pl^'a^e 
which  Is  certain  to  provoke  Incredulity  It 
Will  even  call  for  ridicule  from  the  many  who 
are  som.ewhat  less  than  well  Informed  The 
public  at  large  has  been  thoroughly  imbutd 
with  the  idea  that  America  has  unlimited  oil 
reserves  because  we  have  been  exploiting  ; 
them  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  But  what  is  the  truth  about  our  oil  i 
reserves?  And  what  dllTerence  will  it  make 
in  our  lives  after  the  war  if  we  do  not  again 
have  our  customary  peacetime  fiow  of  oil? 

The  fact  is  that  discoveries  of  new  o.l   re- 
serves have  been  for  several  years  past  at  a 
rate  scarcely  equal   to  one-third   the   rate  cf 
consumption.     However,   extenslcns   of   older 
fields,  together  with  such  new  discoveries  as 
have    been    made,    have    been    adequate    to 
maintain  our  proved  reserves  at  nineteen  to 
twenty  billion  barrels     Since  we  are  consum- 
ing petroleum  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
one    and    four-tenths   billion    barrels   a    year, 
our  known  reserve  is  13  or  14  times  our  pres- 
ent annual  rate  of  consumption.     This  dees 
not  mean  that  we  will  exhaust  our  present 
known  petroleum  reserves  in  13  or  14  yeais, 
for  reasons  1  shall  take  up  more  fully  later. 
No  one  can  deny,  of  course,  that  this  re- 
serve may  be  incieased  in  time  to  come  by  the 
discovery    of    new    oil    fleld.s    although    our 
geologists   long  have    warned   that   discovery 
could    not   keep    pace    with    established    con- 
sumption     On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  equally 
probable  that  cur  oil  resources  may  be  de- 
pleted  at   a   rate   much   more    rapid   than   we 
anticipate  because  of  the  necessities  of  war 
and  of  possible  errors  In  our  estimates. 

In  any  event,  with  petroleum  reserves  at 
a  low  level,  it  is  no  part  of  wisdom  for  you 
or  me  to  sit  idly  by.  twiddling  our  thumbs, 
while  waiting  for  accidents  or  miracles  to 
solve  the  Inevitable  problems  already  so 
uncomfortably  close  at  hand  In  supplying 
the  Nation's  liquid  fuel  and  oil  requirements. 
Ordinary  common  sense  demands  that  we 
tf.ke  positive  action  Immediately  to  prepare 
our-^elvcs  to  meet  anv  exigency  which  may 
arise  as  a  result  cf  dwindling  and  possibly 
eventual  disappearance  of  cur  oil  reserves. 

PRODUCE     FROM 
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HUSBAND     OIL     RESERVES: 
COAL    OR    SHALE 

The  first  practical  step  Is  to  Initiate  what- 
ever action  may  be  necessary  to  husloand  our 
diminishing  petroleum  resources.  We  must 
reserve  the  higher  fuel  values  of  petroleum 
for  tho.-e  uses  that  cannot  be  met  so  effi- 
ciently, if  at  all.  by  the  direct  combustion 
of  coal.  The  exerci.se  of  this  public  policy 
can  in  no  wav  excuse  us  for  not  immediately 
developing  practical  methods  of  producing 
gasoline,  kerosene.  Diesel  fuel,  other  liquid 
fuels  aiid  lubricants  either  from  coal,  oil 
shale,  or  both. 

As  a  specific  move  in  this  direction  1  am 
preparing  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  leg- 
islation which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  build  and  operate  a  dem- 
onstration-type Industrial-scale  coal-hydro- 
genation  pilot  plant  or  plants.  Before  I  can 
be  boiled  alive  In  some  of  the  oil  that  we  still 
have  left  for  trying  to  shove  the  Government 
Intr  competition  with  private  enterprise  on 
another  front,  let  me  offer  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  legislation  is  not  only  wise 
but  Indispensable  to  our  future  security. 


It  alrer.dv  is  known  tn  all  Industrial  chem- 
ists that  gasoline  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts may  be  obtained  from  coal  and  lignite 
by    both   direct   and   Indirect   hydrcgenation. 
Both   processes   were   invented   and   first   put 
into   commercial-scale    production    In    Ger- 
many     Tlie    annual    production    rate    tcday 
from  Geiman   plants  of    both   types   is   esti- 
mated at  6.000,000  metric  tons  or  m.oie.     This 
Is    believed    to    t>e    more    than    one-third    cf 
Hitler's  wartime  requirements  for  Luftwaffe, 
tanks   and  all.     Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
is  operating  a  direct  hydrogcnatlcn  p. ant  m 
EiiKiand    With   a  capacity   of   3  540   barrels   a 
day.     Other  commercial   plants  of  unkncwn 
capacity  are,  or  were.  In  operation  in  France 
and   Japan.    The   development   of   procesi.es 
for  coal    LydrCf^enation   on   a    commercial   cr 
semlcommercial  basis  in  Germany  and  Japan 
refiects  the  forcMnht  of  war-bent  countries 
without  cppreclaLle   Internal   petroleum  re- 
sources.    In    the   United    States,    where   lh« 
delus'on  of  inexhaustible  oil  re-ources  lingers 
tenaciotisly,   we   have   been   able,   so    far.    to 
make  only  a  gesture  toward  solving  the  l;q- 
uld-ru?l    problems    that    Inevitably    will    be 
curs  If  additions  to  our  kncwn  reserves  keep 
on   diminishing  at    the  present   rate,  to   fcay 
nothing  of  the  difflculties  we  may  encounter 
if  that  pace  becomes  accelerated. 

As  early  as  1935.  before  this  world  war  ar- 
rested our  startled  attention,  scientists  in 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  were  keenly  aware  that 
petroleum  discoveries  were  lagging  behind 
consumption.  They  suggested  immediate 
experimentation  with  coal  hydrcgenation. 
We  began  (o  ask  Congress  for  funds  for  thlfi 
purpose  in  1935.  In  1937  the  first  drop  of 
oil  flowed  from  the  apparatus  In  the  Bureaus 
experimental  small-scale  direct-bydrogena- 
tion  plant  at  Pittsburgh. 

This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  100  pounds  of 
coal  per  24  hovirs.  Its  main  objective  has 
been  to  study  hydrogenatlon  of  coals  from 
the  more  Important  coal  and  lignite  beds  In 
the  United  States.  Fourteen  coals  have  been 
assaved.  The  Bureau  has  received  an  appro- 
priation for  this  fiscal  year  for  laboratory- 
scale  experimentation  with  Indirect  hydro- 
genatlon. Much  less  is  known  here  about 
this  process.  The  Germans  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  concealing  vital  information. 

Laboratory  research,  important  as  it  Is, 
cannot  do  the  great  amount  of  full-scale  de- 
velopmental research  which  can  be  accom- 
plished only  in  a  full-scale  demonstrative 
pilot  plant.  With  petroleum  reserves  drop- 
ping toward  dangerous  levels  this  research 
obviously  should  be  undertaken  at  once  to 
protect  the  Nation  from  possible  disaster  In 
this  field  such  as  it  suffered  with  synthetic 

rubber. 

Th?  assurance  of  a  future  supply  of  coun- 
terfeit    (althcugh    cf    coin    current     value) 
petroleum  products  is  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern and  public  safety.     So  I  think  that  it  is 
wholly  in  keeping  with  present  public  thought 
that     Government     should     undertake     this 
large-scale     research.     Considerable     private 
research  along  this  line  has  been  conducted 
by     generous     privately     financed     research 
groups   but  unque.'^tionably  more  rapid  prog- 
ress can  -le  made  with  Government  financing 
and    with    the    cooperation    of    Government 
chemists  and  engineers  with  those  of  Indus- 
try. 
I        To  begin  with,  we  need  daU  for  designing 
I    commercial  plants  and  on  construction  costs. 
'    Lacking  thece,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  pri- 
vate capital  wai  readily  venture  to  finance 
a  brand-new  untried  industry,  no  matter  how 
large  and  important  It  is  likely  to  grew  in  the 
future      Part  of  these  data  may  be  obtained, 
perhaps   by  the  simplt  expedient  of  borrow- 
ing engineers  from  Imperial  Chemical  Indus- 
tries   which  built  and  operates  the  plant  in 
England  previously  referred  to.     I  shall  haz- 
a'-d  the  guess,  however,  that  most  of  whrt  we 
need  to  knew  we  shall  have  to  learn  the  hard 
way.    In  my   opinion,   the   answers   to   any 
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erni  Government  has  contributed  75  percent 
of  Work  Project*  Administration  funds.  SO 
percent  of  runda  for  aid  to  tbe  needy  aged, 


duration  oX  the  compensation  (26  weeks' 
maximum!  should  be  provided.  The  com- 
mittee   urged   federalization  of   the   system 


is  a  natural  rt'^ourcf  wnicn  we  nav«?  in 
great  abundance  in  many  States, 
especially  in  my  own  State  of  Montana. 
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Am?ncans  nave  ^ruwu   lu 

abl^  r.ghts  and  which  they  never  will  give  up 

BO  long  as  they  have  arms  with  which  to  fight. 


believing  that  this  legislation  is  not  only  Wise       need  to  Km^w  ^e  .n»u  uu 
»....  ._ji „„>,i«  ♦«  rM.r  fiitiirp  Kpcurltv.  I   way 


but  indispensable  to  our  future  security. 


In  my  opinion,  Uie   anewere  to  any 
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number  of  vital  questions  can  be  found  only 
by  undergoing  the  actual  experience  of  build- 
ing and  operating  dcmunsUation-type  plants. 
Answering  these  questions  will  consume 
an  unpredictable  amount  of  time.  Since  we 
must  race  against  too  quickly  disappearing  oil 
reserves,  we  cannot  get  started  too  soon. 
Almost  15  years  elapsed  from  the  lime  a  Ger- 
man Bcleiiti.st  first  discovered  the  direct 
priicesa  of  coal  liquefaction  until  a  large  com- 
mercial plant  was  put  into  operation.  This 
indicates  that  much  research  woik  was  nec- 
essary, especially  to  solve  difficult  problems 
attcndliT?;  the  development  of  equipment  for 
the  process 

Driven  by  the  American  passion  for  putting 
things  on  a  paying  ba«ls,  we  must  go  even 
further  in  our  developmental  work  than  d.d 
the  Germans.  Neither  their  plants  nor  tho!-e 
In  England.  France,  or  Japan  are,  or  evt  r  have 
been,  in  a  strict  sense,  on  a  commerclid  bas  s. 
Commercial  operation  of  tht.se  plants  has 
been  made  possible  only  by  large  government 
subsidies  in  some  torm  or  other. 

Ol  etjual  lmp<->rtance  Is  the  need  for  Inlen- 
alvc  larce-scale  research  in  the  chemistry  of 
the  prix-es^es.     At  present,  the  octane  rating 
of    pasoUne    produced    by    the   direct    process 
Is  70   to  75      This  numtxr  can   lie   increased 
to  85  or  90  by  adding  telraethyl  lead      The 
indirect  process  yields  gasoline  of  such  a  U  w 
octane  number  that  it  must  be  reformed  by 
cracking    before    it   can   be   U-sed   as   a   motor 
fuel,   although    the   Diesel   luel   recovered   by 
this  method  is  excellent.     Before  we  cun  de- 
pend ujMDn  coal  as  a  s-ource  of  our  airplane 
luel  we  must  tlud  a  way  to  boost  the  octane 
number  to  100      German  aviators  right  uuw 
are  depending  on  leaded  gasoline  from  direct 
hydrogenatlon.  which  we  believe  cannot  have 
a  higher  octane  ratinn  than  90  at  the  nust. 
Another  problem  which  mu^it  be  whipped 
Is  the  cost  of  producing  ga&olme.     We  have 
plaus.ble    e.siiinalt'»    ran«mg    from    12    to    25 
cent*  a  gallon.    This  is  two  to  four  times  the 
coht  of  gasoline  from  petroleum.     If  the  cost 
of  production  can  be  held  at  the  lower  figure, 
the    retail   price   of    gasoline    recovered    from 
coal   should    not   exceed    the   average   price   of 
peuokum  gasoline  by  more  than  10  cents  a 
gallon  at  the  most      It  is  possible  that  the 
cost    could    be    brought    still    lower    through 
chemical    research.      For    example.    5    tons   of 
high-volatiU     bituminous    coal.    6  5    tons    of 
subbltumlnous  coul.  or  9  tons  of  lignite  are 
used  by  the  dlrect-hydrogenatlon  process  in 
making    1    ton   of   gasoline.     Only   abviut    40 
to  45  percent  of  the  original  heat  units  le- 
maiu  m  the  resulting  motor  fuel      Pcrhap.'s  a 
method  could  be  developed  whereby  seme  ol 
tins  lost  energy  miL:;ht  be  retained. 

It  would  be  nece.-sary  to  double  the  present 
production  of  coal  to  meet  its  norma!  uses 
and  supply  a  sufficient  quu"tlty  to  provide 
the  noimal  production  of  ga.sollne  in  the 
United  States  Future  research  may  result 
In  a  higher  yield  of  gasoline  per  ton  of  <?oal 
and  thus  cut  the  coal  requirements  to  some 
extent. 

Although  we  estimate  known  petroleum  re- 
serves as  equal  to  13  or  14  years'  requirements, 
nature  has  no  valve  that  we  can  set.  there- 
by causing  oil  wells  to  flow  or  yield  through 
the  pump  a  year's  requirements  in  a  12- 
month  period.  It  Is  estimated  thr.t  It  will 
take  about  50  years  to  ex'ract  the  known  ex- 
isting petroleum  from  the  ground  Tills 
means  that,  lacking  new  discoveries,  we  shall 
suffer  fr^m  a  shortage  of  petroleum  products 
while  we  still  have  large  reserves  In  the 
ground  unless  we  act  at  once  to  supplement 
them  from  one  or  more  sour'-es  wltliln  the 
space  of  a  very  few  years  This  can  be  done 
In  one  or  two  ways  or  a  combination  of  both — 
Importation  or  hydrogenatlon. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  t)egln  experimentation  vlth  coal 
liquefaction  for  the  reccvery  cf  gasoline, 
some  leaders  in  industries  Interested  in  the 
continuation  of  an  ample  supply  of  Inexpen- 
sive liquid  fuel  gave  the  Idea  a  good-natured 


brush  off.  Said  they,  the  Government 
shouldn't  spend  a  plugged  nickel  in  this  form 
of  research.  Why  should  It?  Aren't  our 
petroleum  resources  practically  Inexhausti- 
ble? Perhaps  these  and  many  others  have 
changed  their  minds  and  now  will  favor  this 
form  of  research  after  all. 

If  our  rescach   la  to  be  of  any  value.  It 
must  be  carried  on   In  a  full-scale  demon- 
stratlon-lvpe     commercial     pilot     plant.       It 
must  be  carried  on,  m  its  Initial  stages,  at  a 
Uo.^       We    cannot    estimate    precltely    the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  necessary  for 
thi     purp(«e      It  is  obvious,  though,  that   it 
is  better  to  subsidize  the  Initial  work,  which 
doubtless  will  lead  to  placing  coal  hydrogena- 
tlon on  a  H'^y^g  basis  than  to  »ul)6ldlze  the 
industry  for  many  years  to  come  as  has  been 
neces.sary  In  Germany.  Japan,  and  England. 
Thij  discussion  of  coal  as  the  possible  Ju- 
ture  source  of  our  gas<5llne  must  not  be  con- 
strued  as   indicating  that   I   have  lost  sight 
of  the  possibilities  of  oil  shale      I  have  th»-m 
very  much  In  mind,  but  It  would  be  unwise 
for  numerous  cogent  reasons  to  put  all  our 
eggs  in  one  basket. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  carried  on  exten- 
sive experime'its  in  the  ncovery  of  oil  from 
si  ale  On  the  basis  of  available  data  this 
process  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  chc.iper 
than  obt.ilning  gasfilme  and  other  petroleum 
products   from   coal. 

No  worth-while  comparison  of  relative  pro- 
duction costs  can  be  made,  however,  until 
both  have  been  given  a  full-scale  trial  over  a 
perlcKl  of  time  long  enough  to  develop  them 
fully.  For  this  reason  I  am  convinced  that 
experimental  work  with  coal  and  shale 
should  proceed  simultaneously  It  may  prove 
to  be  cheaper  to  derive  our  liquid  fuels  from 
shale,  but  In  addition  to  the  actual  cost  of 
production  there  are  numerous  other  factors 
to  consider.  Among  them  Is  the  fact  that 
virtually  all  of  our  known  oll-shale  deposits 
are  In  Utah  and  Colorado,  although  shale  oil 
can  be  extracted,  not  too  economically,  from 
some  of  .he  black  shales  east  of  the  M:s.«ls- 
sippl.  The  freight  charges  from  Colorado  to 
centers  of  popul.-^tlon  and  Industry  In  the 
Eiist  might  tip  the  scales  In  favor  of  coal 
mined  and  procesised  In  the  East  or  In  other 
sections  where  coal  Is  available  near  a  large 
market  for  gasoline. 

Considering  the  limitations  of  transporta- 
tion. It  would  be  worse  than  foolish  to  de- 
pend upon  a  slnj;le  locality  for  the  source  of 
our  gasoline  and  oil  in  .some  future  crisis 
comparable  to  the  present  one.  The  location 
of  cur  most  proliflc  oil  fields  In  the  mldcon- 
tlnent  and  far-\.estcrn  areas  has  been  the 
cause  of  transportation  problems  which  led 
to  our  shortages  In  the  Ea.'^t. 

On  the  other  hand,  coal  and  lignite  are 
f(>uitd  In  more  than  30  of  our  48  States  By 
locating  properly  our  future  coal-hydrot^ena- 
tlon  plants  we  can  solve  the  transportation 
problem  by  produ<  lug  liquid  fuels  wlthlh 
eesy  distances  cf  the  places  of  their  con- 
sumption 

It  was  the  distance  of  oil  reserves  from 
centers  of  Industries — In  some  Instances  5.000 
miles — which  led  the  Soviet  Union  to  experi- 
ment with  hydrogenatlon  of  much  more  ac- 
cessible coals  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  our  deposl'.s  of  oil  shale  are  sufficient 
to  yield  our  liqu.d  fuel  requirements  for  only 
60  or  75  years  at  tlie  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion. 

In  any  ^'vent,  the  oil  extracted  from  shale 
Is  of  a  low  qual.  ty  and  plants  for  Its  hydro- 
genatlon. If  gasoline  Is  wanted,  will  have  to 
be  built  Just  as  In  the  cose  of  coal. 

COAL     HTDnOCKMA-nOM     OI~l  OOK     INCLUDES 
RUBBEB   AND  PLASTICS 

One  result  of  the  country's  present  syn- 
thetlc-rubljer  program  Is  bound  to  be  a  new 
markPt  for  coal  At  present  the  Govern- 
ment contemplates  the  manufacture  annual- 
ly of  700  000  tons  of  Buna-S  rubber  The 
major  raw  materials  for  this  rubber  are  one- 


fourth  Btyrene  and  three-fouriha  butadiene. 
Styrene  Is  derived  from  coal.  At  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  proposed  program  Its  butadiene 
requirements  will  be  derived  chiefly  from 
petroleum  and  alcohol  However,  butadiene 
can.  and  doubteless  later  will,  be  made  from 
coal  as  petroleum   supplies  grow  smaUer. 

Agriculture  Is  expected  to  benefit  to  the 
tune  of  S81  900.000  annually  and  the  petro- 
leum indu.strv  at  the  rate  of  822.300.000  from 
the  rubber  program  The  amount  going  to 
coal  will  be  less  than  $10,000,000  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the*  larger  sums  might 
have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
bltun-lnous  coal  producers  if  they  previously 
had  carried  on  sufflclent  research  to  es- 
tablish a  trchnolcgic  and  engnieerlng  basis 
on  which  plant  construction  could  have  pro- 
ceeded rapidly. 

Contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  a  popular 
conception,  synthetic-rubber  manufacture, 
when  It  eventually  Is  established.  Is  rea."«on- 
abiy  sure  to  remain  a  one  of  our  lare?  p<«t- 
war  Industries.  It  Is  true  that  the  estimated 
cast  of  making  synthetic  rubber  is  hiiTher 
than  the  price  we  tised  to  pay  for  natural 
rubber  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  How- 
ever, .^ome  years  are  bound  to  elapse  between 
the  time  the  Islands  in  question  are  recap- 
tured and  the  resumption  of  rubber  pro- 
duction on  a  lari;e  scale.  Many  economist* 
and  other  experts  believe  that  the  Dutch 
never  again  will  be  able  to  keep  the  cost  cf 
labor  at  the  low  figure  nf  prewar  days.  Thus 
the  cost  of  their  product  Is  obll^wl  to  be 
higher  whenever  it  appears  on  the  market 
acaln.  The  price  of  South  American  rub- 
ber has  for  some  time  approached  the  cost 
of  synthetic-rubber   manufacture. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  co.'^t.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  United  States  again  would 
expose  Itself  to  the  merries  of  a  foreign 
source  of  rubber,  which  might  t)e  cut  off 
overnight. 

However,  before  coal  can  assume  the  role 
In  synthctlc-nibber  manufacture  that  would 
be  Justified,  research  and  development  must 
be  greatly  expanded  Despite  the  present 
limited  participation  of  styrene,  the  demand 
for  It  is  going  to  place  a  strain  on  the  benzol 
supply  needed  elsewhere  In  many  vital  Indus- 
tries. A  methrd  must  be  developed  for  pro- 
ducinc  styrene  independently  of  benzol. 
Likewise  there  must  be  extensive  research  on 
the  subject  of  butadiene  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  Is  investigating  butadiene  ir  ,m  the 
point  of  view  of  both  direct  and  Indirect  coal 
hydrot-enatlon  processes  on  a  laboratory  scale. 
These  studies  will  be  speeded  and  given 
greater  significance  when  carried  on  In  a  full- 
scale  commercial  plant. 

Another  Industry  dependent  to  a  large 
degree  on  coal  Is  destined,  when  hydrt  t^cna- 
tion  of  coal  Is  more  fully  developed,  to  reach 
a  new  stature  and  diversification.  I  refer  io 
plastics.  Growth  already  Is  under  way  due 
to  the  compulsions  of  war  Shortages  of 
metals,  which  In  some  Instances  will  be  per- 
m.ir.eut.  have  led  to  plastic  substitutes.  In 
srme  u.ses  these  have  proved  niperlor  to  the 
original  article  The  growth  cf  that  «ec»l(  n 
of  the  Industry  which  uses  raw  mntcrlnls 
derived  from  coal  now  faces  a  sharp  limita- 
tion. Its  expansion  depends  on  the  qu.intlty 
of  organic  materials  made  available  as  bjr- 
products  in  the  manu'acture  of  coke  f n  ra 
ccal.  Tlie  qu:int!ty  of  these  matfrlals,  in 
turn.  Is  limited  by  the  demand  for  c<  Ke. 
Hvdro'.;enat!on  of  coal  on  a  commercial  scrle 
will  overcome  this  limitation.  Hydrogena- 
tlon will  Incicnse  the  ylrld  of  tar  arlds — phe- 
nol, cresols.  xylenols-^used  !n  making  ph  s- 
tics  by  Bixiut  10  times  those  obtained  in  coke 
manufacture 

Po.^sibly  claims  that  are  tcxi  extravagant 
have  been  made  for  the  future  of  plastics. 
Nevertheless,  they  already  arc  replacing  more 
critical  materials  where  the  requirements  are 
llghtnes*.  transparency:  Insulation  of  l.eat. 
sound,  and  electricity;   and  ease  of  fabric*- 
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tlon.  and  where  the  strength  or  hardness  of 
steel  Is  not  essential.  Many  articles,  such  as 
airplane  windows,  automobile  safety  glass, 
dentures,  unbreakable  spectacles,  and  a  host 
of  others,  now  are  made  of  plastics  derived 
from  resins  which  may  be  synthesized  from 
coal. 

The  possibilities  of  plastics  from  coal  range 
from  a  bottle  cap  to  the  crystal  clear  no^e 
of  a  bomber  with  4  000  square  Inches  of  sur- 
face. In  fact,  milady's  chic  appearance  from 
head  to  toe.  literally  speaking,  is  the  gift  of 
coa!  to  beauty.  Ha.rdrrisers  are  lixlng  perma- 
nent w.-ivcs  with  a  plastic  material  that  can 
be  m.ade  from  coal,  and  nylon  hose  are  an 
Inpenicus  derivative  of  coal.  air.  and  water. 

Along  with  raw  materials  for  plastics,  ccal 
hydrogenatlon  will  make  available  the  tar 
ba:-cs  which  serve  as  raw  materials  in  several 
organlc-chcmlcal  proce&ses.  Hydrogenatlon. 
llk<'7.ise.  will  lncrea.'e  the  production  ol  benzol 
and  toluene  for  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives. The  quantity  of  coal  that  goes  Into 
the  ultimate  output  of  plastics,  chemicals, 
solvents,  and  dyes  may  c  jntlnue  to  be  a  small 
percentage  ol  the  total  mined.  The  cost  of 
synthetic  rubber  or  gasoline  pnducfd  from 
ccal  may  be  greater  than  the  co-t  ol  natural 
rubbrr  or  gasoline  refli.ed  from  petroleum 
In  the  absence  of  further  experimental  work 
In  hydrogenatlon  But  In  weighing  the  value 
of  coal  h\drogenatlun  we  mast  take  Into  ac- 
count the  economic  advantages  which  may 
result  from  prcducmg  in  a  single  plant  such 
a  range  of  produce  as  gasoline,  oil,  raw  ma- 
terial for  rubber,  plastics,  explosives,  pharma- 
ceutical cl-.emlculs.  dyes,  and  organic  chem- 
icals. 

COU-OIDAL   rUEL,   'TLtnD  COAL."  COKING,    MARKED 
I  OR    INCREASE 

While  gazing  on  coal  horizons  which,  meas- 
ured in  time,  may  be  1  or  10  years  distant, 
coal  producers  should  not  neglect  to  observe 
the  events  of  the  moment  They  must  not 
fall  to  take  cognizance  of  what  obviously  will 
occur  as  soon  is  hostilities  cease.  They 
Ehr.uld  study  changes,  accomplished  or  Inevi- 
table, with  respect  to  the  probable  impact 
upon   their   bu  .ii.ess 

One  immediate  consequence  of  the  war  is 
of  vast  impor'anct  to  the  whole  bituminous 
coal  and  related  industries.  This  is  the  en- 
foiced  conversion  .rom  fuel  oil  to  coal,  espe- 
cially by  large  Industrial  consumers.  There 
cp.n  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  conversion 
will  be.  for'thc  most  part,  permanent.  There- 
by the  coal  industry  will  regain  much  of  the 
business  it  has  lost  to  competing  fuels  since 
the  days  when  it  furnished  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  fuel  and  energy  and  the  other  10 
percent  came  chiefly  from  water  power  and 
wood. 

Tnere  are  two  compelling  reasons  for  this 
belief.  First  Is  the  rapid  decline  of  petroleum 
resources.  Lacking  vast  newly  discovered  oil 
res.  urces  here  or  neat  importations  of  cheap 
foreign  oil.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  smart 
businessmen  forced  to  convert  to  coal  because 
of  a  lack  of  oil  will  court  the  possibility  of 
repeating  this  sad  experience  within  a  few 
years.  No  matter  from  what  source  we  derive 
our  Oil  and  liquid  fuels,  there  always  will  re- 
main a  heavy  residual  oil  which  can  be  burned 
economically  under  boilers.  But  will  there  be 
enough  to  go  around?  One  bit  of  concrete 
evidence  that  big  Industrialists  Intend  to  be 
prepared  for  all  fuel  emergencies  Is  the  in- 
crease in  installations  of  dual  fuel  plants. 
These  are  constructed  so  that  they  may  con- 
sume either  coal  or  oil,  whichever  may  be 
cheaper  or  more  readily  available. 

The  second  reason  for  believing  that  con- 
version to  coal  will  be  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, regardless  of  the  possibility  of  new  pe- 
troleum discoveries,  is  the  huge  cost  of  con- 
versions. In  the  larger  plants  it  must  be 
calculated  In  tens  of  thousands  and  some- 
times In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  I 
do  not  have  a  price  list  handy,  but  I  recall 
Uiat  several  years  ago  a  large  utUity  company 


Installed  four  new  underfeed  stokers  at  a  cost 
1  excess  of  $600,000.  When  you  sp  nd  money 
like  that  you  usually  keep  what  you  get  as 
long  as  It  Is  serviceable. 

Because  their  power  plants  were  engineered 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  fuel  oil.  some  large 
Industries  are  finding  it  impossible  to  convert 
to  coal,  short  of  tearing  down  their  works  and 
building  them  over  again.  These  have 
turned  to  an  Investigation  of  colloidal  fuel. 
This  Is  a  mixture  of  oil  and  coal  suitable  for 
us?  In  oll-burnlng  Industrial  furnaces. 

In  weighing  the  value  of  coal  hydrogena- 
tlon we  must  take  into  account  the  economic 
advantages  which  may  result  from  producing 
in  a  single  plant  such  a  range  of  products  as 
ga.soline,  oil,  raw  material  for  rubber,  plastics, 
explosives,  pharmaceutical  chemicals,  dyes, 
and  organic  chemicals. 

Colloidal  fuel  was  the  subject  of  an  inten- 
sive study  as  long  ago  as  1917  and  1918.  Its 
u.se  appears  to  solve  some  of  the  consumer's 
problems  although  it  adds  several.  In  in- 
stallations where  the  mixture  can  be  used 
without  seriously  reducing  the  boiler  rating 
it  can  be  the  means  of  saving  as  much  as  30 
percent  in  oil.  This  would  result  in  the 
conservation  of  scarce  fuel,  but  it  would  not 
lower  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  costs  of  pulverizing  coal  fine  enough, 
treating  the  mixture  to  render  It  stable,  or 
Installing  mechanical  contrivances  to  keep  it 
mixed  raises  the  price  to  a  figure  comparable    j 
to    oil.      However,    colloidal    fuel    may    be    a 
godsend    to   plants   with    furnaces   having   a    j 
lim.ited    combustion   space   and   passage    for    j 
gases,    and    no    provision    for    ash    disposal. 
These  conditions  would  make  the  use  of  solid 
fuel    difficult,    if    not     impossible,    without 
rebuilding  the  furnaces. 

To  the.se  industrial  markets  recaptured 
gratuitously  by  the  coal  industry  because  of 
circumstances,  research  has  added  and  is  add- 
ing others.  Research  long  ago  demonstrated 
the  poRsibillty  of  using  so-called  fluid  coal. 
This  is  coal  finely  pulverized  at  a  central  plant 
and  blown  to  various  furnaces  by  air  pressure. 
It  can  be  circulated  about  plants  in  pipes 
which  can  be  tapped  wherever  the  fuel  Is 
needed.  Just  as  oil  pipes  can  be  tapped. 

The  use  of  so-called  fluid  ccal  in  the  past 
has  been  confined  largely  to  big  utilities. 
Its  wider  adoption  by  industry  probably  has 
been  retarded  by  several  circumstances. 
First,  oil  was  cheap  and  seemingly  plentiful. 
Second,  it  Js  necessary  to  guard  against  explo- 
sions when  using  finely  pulverized  coal. 
Third,  complex  machinery  and  trained  crews 
are  needed  to  handle  It.  Industrial  consum- 
ers, unquestlonaly,  will  turn  in  greatly  in- 
creased numbers  to  this  form  of  fuel  when- 
ever needed  machinery  for  its  preparation  and 
use  is  available. 

The  feasibility  of  using  powdered  coal  In 
metallurgical  processes  has  been  demon- 
strated fully.  It  Is  being  used  Instead  of  oil 
or  gas  in  many  heat-treating  and  billet-heat- 
ing furnaces.  Another  war-induced  develop- 
ment of  the  moment,  the  repercussions  of 
which  will  be  felt  in  the  immediate  future,  Is 
the  program  fostered  by  the  Coordinator  of 
Solid  Fuels  for  War  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
looking  toward  a  higher  grade  of  more  uni- 
form coke. 

Coal  and  lignite  are  found  in  more  than 
30  of  our  48  States.  By  locating  properly  our 
future  hydrogenatlon  plants  we  can  solve  the 
transportation  problem  by  producing  liquid 
fuels  within  easy  distances  of  the  places  of 
their  consumption 

It  has  been  stlmated  that  100-percent  par- 
ticipation in  this  program  by  all  byproduct 
coke  ovens  would  result  in  an  average  increase 
of  about  50  tons  of  pig  Iron  a  day  per  blast 
furnace  In  operation  in  this  country.  One 
phase  of  this  program  which  will  be  of  service 
to  the  coal  Industry  Is  the  careful  study  being 
made  to  determine  the  location  and  proper- 
ties of  coking  coals  In  the  United  States. 
The  fear  that  Industries  depending  on  coke 


may  migrate  soon  because  of  the  exhaustion 
of  good  coking  coals  In  the  East  appears 
groundless,  at  least  for  the  present. 

It  Is  true  that  many  of  our  long-worked 
deposits  of  high-grade  coking  coal  are  be- 
ginning to  run  short.  However,  there  a;o 
still  unopened  many  deposits  of  good  coking 
coal  In  eastern  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and 
even  In  parts  of  Pennsjivanla.  And  we  suU 
Indulge  In  the  wasteful  practice  of  sending 
good  coking  coal  to  steam  plants. 

In  the  pursuit  of  our  bettor -ccke  program 
we  are  enccuraglng  the  installation  of  wash- 
ing apparatus  at  mines  to  reduce  the  sulphur 
and  ash  content  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  to 
keep  sulphur  and  ash  uniform.  Installed  as 
a  war  measure,  the  washers  unquestionably 
will  continue  to  operate  in  the  entulng  per  led 
of  peace. 

This  program  likewise  Includes  selective 
methods  of  mining  so  that  high  sulphur  aiui 
ash  ccal  wiU  be  loaded  and  brought  out  sep- 
arately from  the  coal  better  suited  lor 
coking.  Technicians  are  encouraging  storing 
and  mixing  methods  which  lead  to  more 
uniform  coke.  They  are  advccating  revised 
means  of  loading  coke  ovens  to  obtain  uni- 
form bulk  density.  They  are  suggesting  ways 
of  charging  ovens  to  get  uniform  Lizes  of 
product  and  provide  maximum  wind  prs- 
pagt*  to  obtain  hi^iher  production.  At  the 
ei^d  of  the  war  these  improved  practices 
should  have  become  part  ol  a  sviperior  tech- 
nique in  common  use  throughout  the  coke 
Industry,  As  the  war-created  demand  lor 
steel  les  ens.  It  Is  almost  certain  that  must  of 
the  beehive  ovens  will  again  close  down. 
However,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
byproduct  ovons  can  be  operated  close  to 
their  present  rate  of  production  as  the  result 
cf  the  improved  methods  of  opeiailon. 

I    foresee   this   possibility    because    of    two 
present  trends.    The  increasing  use  of  plas- 
tics, the  growth  of  synthetic-rubber  manulac- 
ture.  and  similar  developments  are  likely  to 
create   a   demand   for   all   of    the    byproducts 
which  can  be  made  available  from  ccal  car- 
bonization until  that  process,  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  results   In   the   production   of   far 
more  and  cheaper  tar  acids  and  other  byprod- 
ucts.    It  is  wholly  within  the  realm  ol  pri  ba- 
bility  that  the  production  of  byproducts  will, 
for  a  time,  assume  prlmarv  Importance,  while 
the  production  of  coke  takes  a  seccndary  role. 
A  second  reason  lor  believing  that  the  de- 
mand for  coke  may  remain  firm  alter  the  war 
stems  from  the  conversion  Irom  oil  to  coal, 
both  by  large  industrial  users  and  by  domes- 
tic     consumers.     Wholesale      conversion      is 
bound  to  be  followed  by  smoke   ordinances 
such  as  that  pioneered  by  St.  Louis,  which 
the  city  has  been  able  to  maintain  despite 
attacks"  based  on  wartime  expediency      Even 
where   smoke   ordinances    are    lacking,    it    Is 
sound  business  for  soft-coal  producers  to  en- 
courage the  elimination  of  smoke      Atmos- 
pheric pollution,   dirt,  and  grime  associated 
with  bituminous-coal  combustion  originally 
led  many  consumers  to  abandon  its  use  and 
turn  to  a  cleaner  fuel 

There  are  two  avenues  of  approach  to  the 
problem  of  smoke  elimination.  One  Is  to 
burn  a  fuel  which  is  actually  smcktless. 
Coke  made  by  the  Improved  mei'aods  being 
adopted  as  wartime  measures  certainly  is  such 
a  fuel.  When  the  need  for  war  goods  Is  end<d. 
releasing  supplies  of  ccke.  it  is  wholly  pos.Mble 
that  the  demand  will  remain  at  a  high  level 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  both  domestic 
and  Industrial  consumers  for  smckelcss  fuel. 
The  second  method  by  which  the  same  end 
can  be  achieved  is  to  burn  bituminous  ccal  in 
apparatus  properly  designed  and  engineered 
for  smokeless  combustion.  Improved  equip- 
ment for  smokeless  combustion,  new  types  of 
automatic  stokers,  and  even  hand-feed  stoves 
designed  to  burn  bituminous  coal  smokelcssly 
have  been  developed  recently.  Priorities  have 
kept  them  off  of  the  market.  They  will  t»^i-p 
onto  the  market  Just  as  soon  as  materials  for 
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liquefaction  lor  the  recovery  of  gasoime, 
some  leaders  In  industries  Interested  In  the 
continuation  of  an  ample  supply  of  Inexpen- 
Bive  liquid  fuel  gave  the  idea  a  good-natured 
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ment  contemplates  the  manufacture  annual- 
ly of  700  000  tons  of  Buna-S  rubber.  The 
major  raw  materials  for  this  rubber  are  one- 
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critical  materials  uhere  the  requirements  are 
llghtnei.".  tr.insparency;  Infulation  of  i.e:it, 
sound,  and  electricity;   and  ease  of  fabrlia- 
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their  manufacture  are  relea.sed  Consumers 
will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  they  can  heat 
or  generate  power  rs  cleanly  and  as  conven- 
iently as  wa.s  p<>s.-lble  with  oil  fuel. 

COAL    PRtPARED    rOR    THE    rTJTT-lir    BY    STABILIZA- 
TION   4MEAS'-RF.S 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  'er.gth  upon  the  more 
dlttant  horizons  of  the  coal  industry,  but  one 
might  well  ask:  "What  about  the  prospects 
for  the  more  Immediate  future— that  period 
of  readjustment  and  reconstruction  that  will 
follow  the  termination  of  the  fighting?"  Well 
do  many  of  those  still  In  the  Industry  who 
lived  through  the  period  following  the  First 
World  War  remember  what  happened  then. 
In  that  period  there  was  a  brief  artificial 
prosperity  for  the  coal  Indtistry  due  to  short- 
acres  of  coal  brought  about  by  shortages  of 
railroad  equipment  and  disturbances  In  the 
mining  and  transportation  Industries.  Pricts 
of  coal  skyrocketed  to  as  high  as  $20  per  ton 
In  some  Instances  The  price-peak  period, 
from  11)20  to  1922,  was  followed  by  a  sharp 
Increase  in  mine-production  capacity.  In- 
vestors. attrartPd  by  the  hlRh  prices  for  coal, 
expanded  mining  rapacitv  as  manpower  and 
materials  became  available. 

Durlni;  th**  time  when  Industries  were  be- 
ing converted  from  wur  mnnufacture  to 
peacetime  operations,  the  consumption  of  fuel 
decreased  But.  when  the  reconverted  In- 
dustries again  be^an  to  ttirn  out  civilian 
goods,  the  consumption  of  fuel  Increased. 
Bituminous  conl  did  not  participate  In  that 
rising  fuel  mnrket  Competitive  fuels  In- 
creased, while  the  consumption  of  coal  de- 
creased, relatively,  partly  becau.se  of  the  com- 
petition of  other  fuels  and  partly  becau.'e  of 
Increa.'^ed  efBclency  In  the  use  of  cnal. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  coal  requirements 
will  remain  at  hlth  levels  during  the  many 
years  of  peace  once  we  have  reconstructed 
our  economv  on  a  peacetime  basis. 

Tills  sl'uatlon  ushered  In  an  era  of  destruc- 
tive comnetltlon  In  which  producers  fought 
for  survivnl,  wl»h  prlce-outtlnR  and  other 
undesirable  practices  as  their  principal  wea- 
pors.  These  conditions  brought  near-ruin 
to  the  Industry,  resulted  In  Rieat  lo.ssts  of 
Investments,  bred  differences  between  lab.ir 
and  ma  Lavement  md  created  one  of  the 
Nations  most  difficult  economic  problems. 
For  15  years  prior  to  1910.  the  IndU'-try  suf- 
fered a  net  loss  every  year,  raugint?  fmrn 
Bhout  $7.500  000  to  iib.iut  $.'S1.000  000  pe.  an- 
rum.  Pfinanont  relief  was  not  found  until 
the  establishment  of  minimum  prices  and 
marketing  rules  and  regulatlfins  by  the  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  under  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Act  on  October  1.  K)40 

In  view  of  this  precedent,  what  can  we 
reasonably  expect  to  befall  the  industry  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  war'  Will  It  acaln 
be  confronted  by  the  evils  of  excess  capacity 
and  be  'orn  by  a  savage  competitive  war  for 
sales  •> 

We  may  expect  at  least  n  brief  slump  In 
furl  requirements  durtns;  the  readjustment 
period  that  will  follow  this  war  But  I  thuik 
I  can  frankly  state  that  the  Industry  has  in 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  a  very  effective  bar- 
rier against  recurrence,  In  the  p<ifit-war  re- 
adjustment period,  of  the  demoralisation 
that  followed  World  War  No.  1.  However 
large  or  small  this  slump  may  be  and  how- 
ever long  It  may  c<uitinue.  the  Indvistry 
eh-u'd  fare  far  better  than  It  did  the  last 
time. 

The  need  for  market  stablllTation.  even  In 
times  of  rising  coal  requirements,  has  been 
demonstrated  Seasonal  effects  upon  the  coal 
market,  lark  of  balance  between  the  sale  of 
the  dltlerent  sizes  of  reals,  and  other  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  the  coal  Industry  create 
problems  even  during  times  of  Increased  coal 
requirements.  These  problems  have  a  ready 
solution  In  the  stabilizing  effect  of  the  mlnl- 
m  m  prices  and  marketing  rules  and  regu- 
Intlons  established  under  the  Coal  Act. 


Every  major  oial-produclng  nation  in  the 
world  has  been  faced  with  these  problems. 
In  eaih  one  government  action  has  been  ncc- 
c-s.iry  Other  countries  have  subsidized  the 
ip  lators.  nationalized  the  industry,  or  regi- 
uuuted  U  into  a  creature  of  the  state. 

The  horizon  of  the  coal  Industry  In  the 
United  States  Is  brightened  by  the  fact  that 
we  h.ive  found  a  way  to  deal  with  its  problems 
m  a  democratic  American  way  We  shall  not 
have  to  follow  the  cour.se  of  these  other  na- 
tions By  relieving  the  markets  of  burtlen- 
some  practices  and  through  cooperative  effort 
by  the  lndU!-try  and  the  Government,  the 
Coal  Act  affords  a  means  of  enabling  prixlucers 
to  compete  In  a  fair  and  orderly  manner 

It  18  quite  unlikely  that  enou;-,h  mine  ma- 
chinery can  be  manufactured  during  the  war 
to  sii[:ply  the  r  >qu:rcments  of  the  industry. 
Consequently  when  the  war  is  over  we  may 
anticipate  machinery  Installations  running 
Into  millions  of  dollars. 

The  coal  Irdu.stiy  should  be  able  to 
come  through  the  readjtutment  period  after 
this  war  m  a  sfiund  condition,  ready  to  take 
up  its  rebponMl)iiitie6  lor  providms;  the  Ii.-l 
to  regain  our  pnspenty  and  Improve  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

Thi'i  uncjuestlonably  will  be  a  longer  war  as 
It  Is  a  greatly  vaster  one  than  the  la.st  Its 
requirements  l"i  materials  dwart  ulmost  to 
Ins-ignltlcaiice  the  cmtpul  of  1917  and  1918 
To  meet  them,  the  production  of  civilian 
goods  has  been  scaled  down  to  a  point  never 
npp.-oached  In  World  War  No.  1  and  the  end  is 
not  yet  here 

When  wo  lliially  nail  Hitler's  hide  on  the 
coal-shed  door  to  dry.  we  shall  nerd  tons 
upon  tons  of  everything  There  will  btj  a 
tremendous  market  for  the  many  Uaugs 
that  we  shall  require — automobiles,  struc- 
tural steel,  typewriierb.  electric  refrigerators, 
homes.  busf;s.  mine  machinery,  and  a  Uunditd 
thousai.d  other  products.  It  is  quite  un- 
likely that  enough  mine  machinery  can  be 
manufactured  during  the  war  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  Industry  Consequently, 
when  the  war  :.s  over  we  may  anticipate  n-a- 
chlnery  mstalla  tlons  running  Into  millions  of 
dollars 

An  immen.e  quantity  of  fviel  and  enc-gy 
will  be  requited  to  produce  these  needed 
Civilian  g<xid.s.  You  can  safely  bet  your  Nc  2 
ration  book  tl-at  coal  this  time  will  furiil'^h 
Its  ralr  share  of  that  fuel  and  energy. 
Petrolf  um  cannot  be  expected  to  push  It  Into 
a  bark  sent  as  It  did  before 

It  IS  my  oplrlon  that  our  coil  requirements 
will  remain  at  hich  levels  during  many 
years  of  peace  once  we  have  reconstructed  cur 
economy  en  u  peacetime  basis  Later  <  n. 
the  need  for  :oal  to  make  more  and  more 
liquid  fueLs  to  supplement  growing  petroleum 
dencieiiCii!'  wi.l  lend  .strength  to  the  market. 
Whit  Is  the  (  apaclty  of  our  bituminous  cc.il 
re  erves  to  bear  this  new  load'  Our  reserves 
are  e.^timated  at  3  2  trilli(m  tons,  half  of 
which  is  low  giade 

The  vastnes))  of  our  coal  reserves  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  wast?.  In  normal  times  approxi- 
mately 35  perci*nt  of  the  soil  coal  Is  wasted  In 
mlnlnc  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  It  has 
never  paid  to  attempt  to  recover  all  of  the 
coal  within  a  vein  Durlnt^  the  war.  coal  is 
being  mined  a'  a  rate  f.T  hipher  than  normal 
It  Is  a  naturiil  afwumptlon  that  waste  has 
been  Increased  with  haste  Consequently  the 
war  should  be  followed  Immediately  by  a 
major  drive  to  cut  down  waste  In  this  drive 
producer  and  labor  associations  and  orpan- 
izations  and  Government  agf'ncles  should 
cooperate  It  should  be  accompanied  hv  in- 
tensive research  Investigation,  and  educa- 
tion Special  studies  should  be  made  of 
mechanical  mining,  having  as  their  objective 
the  development  of  techniques  or  new  equip- 
ment to  obtain  maximum  recovery 

Such  a  campaign  necessarily  will  add  to 
the  pent-up  demand  for  more  and  l>etter 
cleaning  plan'-j  which  will  be  released  after 
the  war. 


To  me.  the  future  of  the  coal  Industry  looks 
brighter  than  Its  past  It  can  be  made  still 
belter  by  conUnued  research  m  many  fields. 
Until  this  research  has  been  accompllsh<?d 
It  remains  true,  as  H  H  Lcwry.  director  of 
the  Coal  Research  Laboratory.  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Tcchnolok;y.  once  declared:  "Tie 
producer  of  coal  does  not  know  the  value  of 
the  pnxluct  he  sella  nor  the  consumer  tne 
worth  of  the  material  he  buys." 
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HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  m^HO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE;! 

Friday,  April  16.  1942 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Spraker.  by  the  fn- 
dulgenco  of  the  Hou.se,  there  is  prcscnlcd 
herewith  the  seventh  instaHment  of  Sen- 
ator CiKkrell's  speech  on  money. 

In  considering  the  ir..sue  under  discus- 
sion in  this  debate,  we  must  not  lo.se 
Sight  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
economics  that  any  money  to  be  stable 
in  value  and  purchasing  power  must  In- 
crease evenly  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  commerce  which  averages 
around  3  percent  annually. 

In  thi.s  connection  we  find  that  the 
production  of  pold  and  Silver  taken  to- 
pether  and  used  as  money  at  their  natu- 
ral ratio  will  increase  the  annual  supply 
at  the  average  rate  of  3  percent. 

The  use  of  these  two  metals  as  money 
is  the  only  plan  that  has  ever  been  de- 
vised to  supply  the  required  volume  of 
baMc  money — a  principle  that  few  of  the 
bimetalli.sts  of  the  pa.st  generation  t  lok 
the  trouble  to  explain.  The  use  of  other 
metals  as  money  has  been  suRpesi.ed. 
.<;ometimes  in  derision:  copper,  which 
would  far  exceed  the  required  3  percent, 
or  platinum,  which  on  account  of  its 
scarcity  would  fall  far  too  sliort. 

By  discardint:  silver  and  using  pold 
alone  as  ba^ic  money,  the  doflLuncy  in 
the  required  3  percent  annual  increase 
in  the  money  volume  has  been  supplied 
since  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  the 
use  of  bank-credit  currency  in  llie  fiam 
of  paper  money.  This  money  syst  m, 
when  supported  by  public  confldf  tice, 
has  been  made  to  work  under  favorf  ble 
conditions  only  to  crash  and  caus?  a 
financial  depression  in  times  of  businer^s 
adversity. 

The  seventh  in.stallment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows; 

On  the  7th  of  December  1893.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  me  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  mln;  to 
hlra: 

TKE*stTRT  Department. 
Wayhivgton.  December  7,  J8S'2. 
Hon    H    M    Tnira. 

Unttrd  Statfs  Striate. 
Mt  Dc^r  Si«     I  have  your  favor  of  Decem- 
ber 7.    I  beg  to  Inform  you  that  silver  do  lars 
are  not  In  law  or  In  practice  exchanged  for 
gold  or  for  paper  that  calls  for  gold. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

CuAB.  Fosna. 


times  In  hundreds  of  thoasanas  oi  aoiiars,.  i 
do  not  have  a  price  list  handy,  but  I  recall 
that  several  years  ago  a  large  utility  company 


ties   of   coking   coals    in    the    United    States. 
The  fear  that  Industries  depending  on  coke 


kept  them  off  of  the  market,    'iney  win  t«.it^ 
onto  the  market  Just  as  soon  as  materials  for 
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To  that  I  have  nothing  to  add.  except  the 
statement  that  I  was  recently  inlormed  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  same  practice  pre- 
vailed, of  paying  the  silver  certificates  only 
In  silver  dollars,  not  in  gold. 

Mr.  Harris  Does  the  Senator  mean  the 
present  Secretary? 

Mr.  TELLER.  Not  the  present  Secretary.  I 
have  never  conversed  with  the  Secretary  on 
the  subject,  and  know  nothing  about  what 
he  may  think  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McPherson  The  Senator  from  Mls- 
8(  url  on  my  .leht.  Mr  Vest,  will  please  note 
that  In  the  letter  which  he  has  read  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Treasury 
does  not  recognize  the  silver  certificates  as 
an  obligation  of  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment coins  money:  It  coins  silver  dollais. 
Tlie  Government  does  not  redeem  its  coins, 
unless  It  may  be  to  call  them  in  for  abrasion 
or  somethUig  of  that  character.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  people  of  this  country  it  Is- 
sues a  certificate  which  stands  before  the 
coin  dollar,  and  does  serve  us  as  money.  The 
certificate  calls  for  its  own  redeemer  under 
the  law  It  may  be  surrendered  at  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Government  Is  oblit;ated  to 
pay  to  the  holder  a  silver  dollar  In  exchange 
for  his  certificate  Issued.  It  Is  not  an  obli- 
gation of  the  Government  In  the  sense  used 
in  the  letter,  and  as  distinguished  from  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  based  upon 
the  deposit  of  bullion  and  the  bullion  certifi- 
cate 

Mr    Vest    I  should  like  to  see  where  that  is 
stated  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  read. 
Mr.  McPnERSoN    The  law  states  it   for  It- 
self    The  law  makes  no  obligation  upon  the 

Treasury  to  redeem  a  silver  certificate  in  gold. 
Tlie  Government  itself  proposes  to  accept 
the  silver  dollar  and  the  coined  df^llar  for 
all  debts,  obligations,  taxes,  revenue,  and 
everythinK  duo  to  it.  The  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  redeems  them  every  day 
through  the  cti>tomhouse.  They  are  re- 
ceived in  New  York  for  customs  dues;  they 
come  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treai^ury  re- 
deems them.  That  is  the  redemption  which 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  gives  the 
silver  dollar  or  the  slve*-  certificate;  but 
In  the  sense  emp'.cyed  by  Secretary  Carlisle, 
he  does  not  treat  it  as  an  obligation  of  the 
Government;  that  Is.  as  he  treat*  Treasury 
notes,  of  which  he  was  f  peaking  In  the  same 

letter. 

Mr.  Vest.  We  have  had  a  great  many  sur- 
prises in  this  debate,  but  I  must  confess  that 
thus  confession  is  the  most  surprising  of  all. 
I  rather  think  when  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  convinces  the  people  of  the  United 
-  States,  and  especially  the  capitalists  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  that  the  silver  certifi- 
cates are  not  an  obligation  of  this  Govern- 
ment, he  will  find  them  rapidly  discredited. 

What  is  an  oblipatlon  of  this  Government? 
It  is  a  promise  to  do  something;  It  i?  obliga- 
tory on  the  Governmeiit  to  do  cmething. 
What  Is  a  silver  certificate?  It  says  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shaU  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  standard  money,  silver  dol- 
lars to  the  holder  of  that  certificate.  Is  not 
that  an  obligation  of  this  Government? 
Upon  whom  re^Ls  any  obligation  at  all  as  to 
Silver  certificate.^,  .f  not  on  the  Government 
of  the  United  States? 

More  than  that.  If  It  did  not  Interrupt 
my  coUeagiie  too  much,  I  could  go  on  and  read 
from  Mr.  Carli.  le  to  show  his  argument  that 
all  these  silver  certificates  rest  upon  so  much 
gold  Again  and  again  the  New  York  news- 
papers and  all  the  advocates  of  the  policy 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  been 
so  conspicuous  In  urging  upon  us  have 
claimed  that  one  .  elect,  and  one  great  defect. 
In  our  system  was  that  we  had  an  enormous 
p\Tamld  of  sliver  resting  upon  a  small 
pedestal  of  gold.  If  the  sliver  certificates  are 
not  part  of  that  i  yramld,  I  confess  that  I  am 
enlightened  to  a  very  large  extent. 


Mr.  McPherson.  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri on  my  left,  Mr.  Cockrell,  will  bear  with 
me  a  moment.  I  want  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri on  my  right.  Mr.  Vest,  to  understand 
that  I  contend  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  impliedly  bound  to  keep 
every  cbhgatlon  of  this  Government,  gold. 
Sliver,  certificates,  and  all,  I  do  not  care  what 
they  may  be  In  coin  or  paper,  on  a  parity  with 
gold. 

Mr.  Vest.  That  Is  all  of  It. 

Mr.  McPherson.  I  was  speaking  of  the  Sec- 
retary's letter,  and  I  say  there  is  no  law  which 
Will  require  the  Secretary  to  redeem  that 
obligation.     What  is  it?     Let  us  read  it: 

"This  certifies  that  there  has  been  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
one  silver  dollar,  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand." 

How  payable?  Tlie  law  steps  in  and  tells 
you  that  the  holder  of  that  silver  certificate 
is  entitled  to  a  silver  dollar  at  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  or  at  a  subtreasury  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  warehouse  receipt,  under  the  law. 
Therefore.  I  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  the  letter  from  which  the  Sen- 
ator read,  unquestionably,  in  speaking  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Government,  did  not  treat 
the  silver  certificate  as  an  obligation  of  the 
Government  which  It  was  required  to  redeem 
In  gold,  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Vest.  I  differ  with  the  Senator  as  to 
what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  means.  I 
think,  upon  asking  the  Secretary,  the  Senator 
will  find  that  the  Secretary  did  Include  the 
certificates. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  another 

question  as  to  a  higher  authority  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury.  I  ask  him  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  5  months  ago, 
did  not  state  further  that  every  obligation 
of  this  Government  and  every  dollar  l.ssued 
by  It  of  every  description  should  be  payable 
lii  the  coin  demanded  by  the  holder? 

Mr.  McPherson  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
language.  If  the  Senator  has  the  letter  of 
the  President  and  has  quoted  the  exact  lan- 
guage I  should  like  to  see  it.  I  assume  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  gave  utter- 
ance to  some  such  declaration,  but  I  want 
the  Senator  to  understand  that  the  conten- 
tion I  make  In  this  matter— and  I  presume 
It  is  the  tame  contention  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, because  I  do  not  think  I  differ  very 
much  with  the  President  in  regard  to  these 
matters— is  that  every  obligation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment m  the  form  of  money  cf  whatever 
nature  or  character,  be  it  silver  dollars  or 
paper  dollars.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  upon  a  parity  with  the 
very  best  money  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Vest.  The  Senator  is  unquestionably 
clear  enough  upon  that  point.  I  think,  too. 
the  President  has  been  clear  enough  upon  it. 
I  am  not  attacking  the  sincerity  of  the  Sen- 
ator, or  the  President,  or  the  integrity  of 
their  intentions  in  that  regard  at  all.  It  has 
passfd  into  current  political  and  financial 
history  that  for  a  time  the  impression  pre- 
vailed m  the  city  of  New  York  amongst  the 
speculators  and  capitalists  that  if  Mr.  Carlisle, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reached  his 
SICOOCO.OOO  reserve,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds  under  the 
act  of  1875,  to  make  good  the  use  of  green- 
backs, he  would  then  reluse  to  pay  gold  except 
upon  greenbacks  or  gold  certificates. 

The  stock  market  fell  from  6  to  10  points 
under  that  rumor.  It  was  believed  in  New 
York  that  the  subtreasurer,  Mr.  Jordan,  had 
received  Instructions  not  to  pay  out  any  gold 
except  upon  greenbacks  after  that  reserve 
was  reached:  and  It  Is  notorious  that  this 
became  a  subject  of  discussion  In  the  Cab- 
inet and  that  20  minutes  after  2  o'clock  on 
that  eventful  day  Mr.  Carlisle  telegraphed  to 
I    the    subtreasurer    to   pay   out   the   gold.     At 


any  rate.  If  I  am  Inaccurate  as  to  detalle.  the 
New  York  capitalists  held  that  every  obliga- 
tion of  this  Ocvernment,  including  silver 
certificates,  would  be  paid  In  gold  I  was 
therefore  most  profoundly  astonished  to  hear 
from  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Teller, 
this  afternoon  that  the  Treasury  Department 
had  informed  him  by  Implication  that  that 
was  not  the  policy  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  Teller  I  did  not  say  that  the  Treasurer 
said  it  was  not  tje  policy  of  the  Government. 
I  simply  asked  him  if  the  Depart^ment  was 
redeeming  silver  certificates  In  gold.  Here  is 
the  question— and  there  Is  no  use  of  evading 
it— suppose  I  go  to  the  subtreasury  or  to  the 
Treasury  here  In  the  city  of  Washington  to- 
morrow, present  a  silver  certificate,  and  de- 
mand gold,  would  It  be  paid  In  gold  or  not? 
Without  undertaking  to  answer  for  the  Ad- 
ministration—for I  have  no  right  to  do  so— 
I  have  no  question  that  it  would,  or  else 
the  declaration  of  Mr,  Cleveland  as  Presi- 
dent, In  which  i.e  declared  that  every  obliga- 
tion of  this  Government  would  be  paid  in 
gold,  would  be  negatived.  I  have  no  idea 
that  the  Treasury  would  take  refuge  behind 
the  construction  that  we  hear  today  for  the 
first  time  from  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
that  silver  certificates  are  not  obligations  ol 
this  Government. 

Mr.  McPherson.  I  assume  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  no  disposition  to  do  me 
an  Injustice  In  the  broad  statement  he  has 
made. 
Mr.  Vest.  Not  the  slightest. 
Mr.  McPherson.  I  think  he  has  not  quoted 
me  exactly  correct.  I  do  say — at  least  If  I 
did  not  so  say,  I  Intended  to  say— that  a 
silver  certificate  was  not  an  obligation  of  this 

Government,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Car- 
lisle was  speaking  of  it  in  his  letter,  nor  wa» 
It  an  obligation  of  this  Government  In  the 
sense  that  the  Treasury  was  compelled  to 
redeem  it  In  gold. 

Mr.  Palmer.  U  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
will  allow  me  to  proceed  for  a  moment,  per- 
haps he  may  be  able  to  give  me  the  In- 
formation I  am  seeking. 

Mr    Cockreix.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  Palmer.  I  find  In  the  report  from  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  October  that  there 
was  In  circulation  of  sUver  certificates  $326,- 
849  827.  I  have  believed  that  they  were  a 
part  cf  the  Government's  Indebtedness, 
which  was  redeemable  at  the  Treasury  and 
payable  In  gold.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  If  any 
Senator  wiU  furnish  me  the  Information, 
whetner  It  Is  true  that  there  is  In  circulation 
now  t324.955.134  which  Is  understood  to  be 
redeemable  in  silver— I  mean  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Department — or  whether 
it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Treasury  to 
treat  the  silver  certificates  as  a  part  of  the 
Indebtedness  to  be  provided  for  in  gold?  I 
atk  for  informatl9n. 

Mr.   Cockrzll.  To  what   does   the  Senator 

refer? 

Mr    Palmer.  In   circulation.  $324955.134. 

Mr  Cockrell.  Those  were  silver  certificates 
issued    under    the    Bland    law.    which   I    wlU 

read. 

Mr  Palmer.  Without  discussing  the  ques- 
tion I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator,  with  his 
permission,  for  .specific  Information,  whether 
that  amount  is  regarded  by  the  Treasury 
Department  as  redeemable  in  silver? 

Mr  Cockrell.  I  cannot  speak  f  cr  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  I  know  that  for  every  dol- 
lar of  these  silver  certificates  outstanding 
there  is  a  coin  dollar  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  was  astonished  when 
informed  bv  my  colleague  that  those  cer- 
tificates had  been  redeemed  In  gold. 

Mr  Palmer.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
referred  to  the  $324,000,000  a  moment  ago. 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  desire  to  know 
V  hether  It  is  true  t'hat  that  amount  Is  re- 
garded by  the  Treasury  as  so  far  distinct  from 
ether    Government    issues,    that    ibe    other 


'W 


problems  evtn  during  times  of  Increased  coal 
requirements.  These  problems  have  a  ready 
BoluUon  In  the  stabilizing  effect  of  the  mlnl- 
m  m  prices  and  marKctlng  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  under  the  Coal  Act. 


ment  to  obtain  mnximum  recovery 

Such  a  campaign  necessarily  will  add  to 
the  pent-up  demand  for  more  and  better 
cleaning  plan'-s  which  will  be  released  after 
the  war. 


txT  7.    I  oeR  to  iniorm  you  tnat  silver  do  lars 
are  not  In  law  or  In  practice  exchanged  for 
gold  or  for  pnper  that  calls  for  gold. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Chas    Posnm. 
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Government    Issiies    are    redf-emable    In    gold 
white  tiii.v  amount  is  redeemable  m  silver? 

Mr.  McPhehson  Allow  me  to  answer  the 
Sfiiatur  in  this  way;  in  practice,  yo.s.  The 
Trtasury  maintains  a  parity  Under  the  law 
there  l-s  no  requlrenieut  up(-n  the  Treasuiy 
U>  redeem  the  silver  ceruncates  in  gold  or 
to  redeem  thera  In  anything  cx'-ept  the  stand- 
ard silver  uoUars  which  are  m  the  Treasury 
lor  the  purpoM*  of  making  the  sc  ridempHons 
uptni  demand.  The  Sherman  law.  as  the 
Senator  w  aware.  Uoe.s  provid.?  f<:r  the  parity 
"to  be  maihuined  as  t>ctween  the  two  meUls. 
Prior  to  the  patsape  of  the  Shermuu  law 
there  was  never  any  obligation,  as  I  undcr- 
btand.  on  the  part  of  the  Government  a-s  to 
sUv.r  Ls.-ues  that  should  be  redeemed  in  gold. 
Mr.  P.\LMtR.  The  Seraur  does  not  quite 
meet  my  question,  whether,  as  a  mcitter  of 
fact  and  practice,  this  amount  of  $3'24.000.000 
In  silver  certiflcates  Is  treated  as  redeemable 
by  the  Treasury 

Mr.  Mcpherson   I  repeat,  pracllcally.  yes; 
as  a  matter  of  law.  no. 
Mr     TKi.i  ER    rose 

Mr  CocKRELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  offer  a  rebolutlon. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  ask  to  offer  a  resolution  In 
order  to  settle  the  question  whether  the  Clov- 
ernment  is  redeeming  In  gold  or  not  I  will 
read  it  because  I  think  I  can  read  It  belter 
than  It  can  be  read  at  the  desk: 

•Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  directed  to  In- 
form the  Senate  whether  silver  dollars  or 
silver-coin  certificates  have  been  redeemed  or 
exchanged  for  gold  or  paper  that  are  by  law 
or  practice  of  the  Government  redeemable  in 
gold" 

I  de<?lre  to  ascertain  whether  they  have 
been  exchanged  for  gold,  or  greenback.s.  or 
TTe:<..surv  notes 

Mr  MrPHERSoN  The  Senator  ou?;ht  to  say 
••redeemtd  by  the  Treasury"  He  has  not 
Stated   that 

Mr.  Vest  I  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  that  does  not  exactly  meet  the 
point  whirh  we  are  discussing  I  understand 
that  the  Treasury  has  alr'ady  informed  hliu 
that  they  have  not  re<leemed  sliver  certifi- 
cates. The  point  I  should  like  to  be  mrormed 
about  Is  whether  the  holder  of  a  sliver  cer- 
tificate can  obtain  gold  upon  It  now.  under 
existing  laws,  from  the  Treasury 

Mr  V.vNCE  I  desire  to  remind  Senators  of 
the  fact  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sa.s.  Mr.  Jones,  introduced  a  resu- 
lt I  on  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  say  whether  or  not  applications 
whlcli  had  been  made  at  the  Treisury  for 
silver  had  been  re.'used;  and  if  su.  why  My 
recollection  Is  that  the  answer  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  that  'here  had  been 
applications  made,  which  had  been  refused 
for  the  reason  that  the  silver  In  the  Treas- 
ury by  law  was  required  to  redeem  the  certifi- 
cates outstancling  against  It.  Perhaps  w^me 
Senator  may  remember  when  that  was.  and 
remember  correctly  If  I  have  erred  in  my 
statement 

Mr  CocKRiLL  The  Senator  Is  correct  about 
that.  The  answer  was  made,  and  It  Is  printed 
as  a  d<.>cument.  to  the  effect  that  the  De- 
partment had  not  Is.sued  silver  certificates 
in  exchange  for  gold  because  the  silver  In 
the  Treasury  was  required  to  meet  the  silver 
certificates  outstanding. 

Let  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado   be   passed. 

Mr.  McPhuison  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  before 
the  resolution  is  acted  upon,  to  a  fact  which 
seems  very  apparent  to  everybody,  and  Uiat 
Is.  since  the  present  administration  came  into 
power — and  I  assume  that  this  is  addressed 
to  the  present  Secretary  and  to  hU  admin- 
istration-  

Mr.  TuxER.  Certainly. 


Mr.  McPherson.  There  had  been  then  no 
free  gold  m  the  Tre:isury.  and  the  Secretary 
was  working  upon  the  reserve  Therefore,  11 
it  had  been  tlie  practical  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  the  past,  say,  during  the  former 
administration,  when  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  gold  to  do  It,  I  assume  that  that 
oui^ht  to  be  brought  out  by  the  resolution, 
because  I  take  It  that  since  this  administra- 
tion came  Into  jower  there  has  been  no  gold 
whatever  with  which  to  redeem  any  silver 

Mr.  Teller.  We  have  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $100  000.000  of  gold.  It  ran  down,  I  be- 
lieve, to  $92,000,000,  but  has  not  been  below 

that. 

Mr.  Vest.  We  have  had  free  gold  In  the 
Treasury  within   the   last  3  weeks 

Mr.  Teller.  Certainly.  I  now  ask  for  the 
present  consideration  of  this  resolution  as  I 
have  modified  It 

The    Vice    President     The    res<jlution    will  ■ 
be  read  as  modified 

Tlie  Secretary  read  as  follows: 
■■Rcsolied.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  directed  to  Infcrni 
the  Senate  whether  silver  dollars  or  sllvtr- 
coin  certificates  have  been  redeemed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  or  exchanyied  for  gold 
or  paper  that  are  by  law  or  the  practice  of 
tlie  Government  redeemable  In  gold  "■ 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unan- 
imous   consent    and    apreed    to 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  Mr  President.  I  have  pixssed 
In  review  the  legislation  up  to  the  act  of 
July  14,  1890.  I  come  now  to  the  quf^stlon. 
What  Is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  p<-ndlng 
bill?      Let   me  give   Its   history. 

House  bill  No.  1,  to  rcfieal  a  part  of  the  act 
of  July  14,  1890.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives August  28.  1893.  on  the  free- 
colnago  amendment  at  present  ratio  the  yeas 
were  124-100  Democrats,  13  Republicans. 
11  Populists,  nays  227-116  Uemocrats.  Ill 
Republicans.  0!i  free  coinage  at  20  to  1  — 
yeas  122:  nays  222  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bland-AHlstn  law,  yeas  136-  110  Dem- 
ocrats. 15  Republicans,  11  Pnpul'.sts;  nays 
213-  103  Demucraus,  110  Republicans  On 
the  final  passage,  years  240- -139  Democra's. 
101  K"pu'i!ican.-.  nays  110—76  Democrats.  23 
Republicans.  11  PcptUlsts. 

In  the  Senate  Afgust  28,  1893,  House  bill 
No.  1,  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee; 
August  28.  1893.  reported  by  Mr  Voorhees 
with  an  amcndraenl  bubstltuting  Senate  bill 
570.  This  report  of  the  substitute  by  Mr. 
Voorhees  represents  the  majority  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate,  compo.sed  of 
11  Senators — 6  Democrats  and  5  Republi- 
cans—and is  favored  by  2  Democrats  (Messrs. 
Voorhees  and  McPherson)  and  4  Republicans 
(Messrs.  Morrill.  Sherman,  Allison,  and  Akl- 
richi.  and  Is  opposed  by  the  minority.  4 
Dcnu.icrats  (M"ssrs.  Harris.  Vance.  Ve?t.  and 
Jones  of  Arkansas)  and  by  1  Republican 
(Jones  of  Nevada ) 

The  bin  propo-es  the  repeal  of  the  clauses 
of  the  law  of  July  14.  18M.  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of 
United  States  Trea.Miry  notes  for  lt.s  pur- 
chase, and  declares  our  policy  tc  continue 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  sliver  into 
money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchan^rable 
value,  such  equality  tc  be  secured  through 
International  agreement  or  by  such  safe- 
guards of  legislation  as  will  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  parity  In  value  of  the  coins 
of  the  two  metals  and  the  equal  p(jwer  of 
every  dollar  at  all  times  In  the  markets  and 
In  the  payment  of  debts;  and  further  de- 
clares that  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
should  be  steadily  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  safe  system  of  bimetal  ism  as 
win  maintain  at  all  times  the  equal  power 
of  every  dollar  coln^r-d  or  Lssued  by  the  United 
States  In  the  marketa  and  In  the  payment 
of  debts. 


Aisistance  to  Servicemen  and  Serrice- 
women  When  the  War  Is  Over— They 
Should  Be  Encouraged  To  Enfafe  in 
Local  Business  With  Government  Aid 
If  Necessary— Also  They  Should  Be 
Encouraged  Now  To  Save  Their  Momy 
in  Hope  of  Using  It  for  Such  Good  Pur- 
pose When  War  Is  Over  and  at  the 
Same  Time  Retard  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TE>AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnrsdajj.  April  21.  1943 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  winninK 
the  war  Ls  the  first  con.sidcration.  This 
Is  an  a.s.surpd  fact  in  the  near  future  or 
whfn«>vfr  it  takes  placf>.  The  next  im- 
portant thing  to  be  considered  l.-^  to  do 
everything  po.^sible  for  the  servicemen 
who  will  make  this  victory  possible. 
With  thi.s  in  mind,  I  um  looking  forward 
to  the  po.sl-war  p«Tiod  to  give  these 
servicemen  an  opfwrtunity  to  enter  busi- 
ncs.s  when  they  return  to  their  respective 
home.s. 

There  will  be  many  building.s  over  the 
United  Stateb  constructed  wilh  Govern- 
ment money.  The.'-e  should  bt-  utihzed  in 
every  way  pos.sible  to  pive  the.se  cham- 
pions of  freedom  an  opportunity  to  be 
free  thi  mselves  in  th.'  future.  These 
plants  can  be  used  for  that  purposr. 

For  illu.stration.  individually  these 
servicemen  should  be  given  a  well-earned 
chance  to  hi'  indep^-nd.  nt  with  a  busine.s.s 
of  their  own.  A.^ide  from  thi.^,  .some  of 
the.se  .servicemen,  who  have  worked  up 
a  companionship  with  their  buddies  on 
the  front,  should  bo  giv.^n  an  opportu- 
nity to  pool  their  cfloi  is  on  even  a  larger 
scale.  They  could  pool  their  fund.s  and, 
in  addition,  should  be  a.ssi.sted  in  gettinc 
credit  at  rommerciul  banks  with  certain 
Government  puaranty  to  help  ihem  em- 
bark in  any  busine.ss  for  which  they  ore 
be<t  fitted. 

There  possibly  will  be  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed for  all  Government  prop-^rty 
used  in  the  war  efTort  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Plans  could  be  workt-d  out  to  co- 
operate with  local  ix'ople  in  an  eHort  to 
use  Government-owned  property,  ma- 
chines, and  tools  and  al.so  land  to  a-ssist 
these  discharged  servicemen. 

These  .servicemen  will  naturally  want 
to  go  back  to  their  own  homes  and  they 
should,  in  every  way  po.ssible.  be  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  enttT  a 
business  of  their  liking.  The  additional 
effect  of  a  policy  of  this  kind  would  also 
aid  in  developing  the  country  on  an  area 
ba.-^is. 

There  are  many  plants  now  being  used 
for  manufacture  of  war  material  located 
in  territory  heretofore  devoid  of  such 
businesses.  These  should  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Another  advantage 
of  thi.s  would  be  to  encourage  greater 
decentralization  development  and  to  di- 


not  part  of  that  j  yramld.  I  coniess  tnai  i  am 
enlightened  to  a  very  large  extent. 


^r  subue^u7e7  to   pay   cut   the   gold.     At    j    ether    Government    issues,    .na.    ^.    ^^^^^ 
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versify  opportunities.  At  the  same  time, 
this  will  al.so  prevent  Government 
owner.'-hin  and  monopoly. 

Following  the  last  war.  Germany, 
which  d.d  many  crazy  things,  also  did 
some  that  were  constructive.  At  the  end 
of  the  la.st  v.ar  in  that  country,  a  concern 
employing  100  or  more  people  was  re- 
quired to  give  employment  to  at  least 
1  percent  of  its  personnel  to  those  who 
fought  in  that  war.  Tho.>e  incapacitated 
in  certain  ways  by  the  loss  of  a  foot  or 
leg  or  an  eye  were  given  jobs  which  they 
could  readily  perform. 

Our  country  must  be  rehabilitated  in 
a  sense  by  continuing  to  share  oppor- 
tunity and  work.  This  can  only  come 
throui^h  a  continued  wide  diversification 
of  opportunities  in  order  to  use  to  the 
fulle.^t  extent  the  buildings,  grounds, 
machinery,  and  tools  that  can  be 
adapted  to  the  production  of  civilian 
goods. 

With  Government  help,  credit  can  be 
arranged  for  these  returning  servicemen 
.vo  that  thoy  will  be  able  to  get  the  needed 
money  to  enter  bu.siness  in  their  own 
right.  This  money  could  be  guaranteed 
in  the  same  way  that  banks  are  secured 
under  the  Housing  Act  and  through  I 
Commodity  Credit  loans.  | 

This  is  an  obligation  due  to  service-   | 
men  and  everything  po.  .sible  .should  be    1 
done  to  encourage  them  for  the  excellent 
victory  they  will  have  won  again.st  op- 
pression and  dictatorship. 

ENCOt.-KACE  S.*VI.NCS   AND   PREVEiSTT  INFXATTON 

In  crder  to  prevent   inflation,  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  down  exce.ssive  pur- 
chasing power.    One  of  the  best  ways  to 
prevent  inflation  is  to  encourage  a  policy 
that  will  cau^e  people  to  .save  their  money 
rather  than  spend  it.    If  the  millions  of 
servicemen  are  informed  of  a   definite 
program  now  that  our  Government  has 
for  their  relief  when  the  war  is  over, 
.which  can  be  taken  ad\'antage  of  in  a 
more  substantial  way  if  they  have  money 
to  invest,  they  will  now  be  encouraged  to 
save  their  money  rather  than  spend  it. 
It  help:>  our  Government  in  the  war  just 
as  much  for  a  serviceman  to  save  $100  as 
to   iiivest    $100    in    Government    bonds. 
Last  December.  Public  Law  No.  813  was 
enacted.    It  was  signed  by  the  President 
December  18.  1942.    It  provides  that  ser- 
vicemen   may   deposit   any   amounts  of 
moncv  in  multiples  of  S5  or  more  with 
the  Goveinment  and  receive  4  percent 
Interest  on  this  money  if  the  money  is 
not   withdrawn    within    6    months.     In 
other  words,  if  it  is  deposited  more  than 
6  months.  4  percent  interest  is  paid,  but 
the  serviceman  may  withdraw  it  any  time 
he  chooses,  but  no  interest  will  be  paid 
if  it  has  r.ot  been  on  deposit  more  than 
6  months. 

It  occurs  to  me  vhat  if  the  servicemen 
huve  a  program  mapped  out  for  them  at 
an  early  date  that  will  convince  them 
that  they  v.iU  have  busine.ss  opportuni- 
ties ofleied  to  them  for  consideration 
with  the  help  of  the  Government  when 
this  war  is  over,  they  will  thereby  be  en- 
couraged to  save  their  money  and  u.se  it 
to  such  a  ftne  advantage  when  peace 
ccmes. 


War  in  the  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NIW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1943 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
28,  last  evening,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Chandler]  delivered  an 
addre.ss  along  the  lines  of  the  speech 
which  he  made  in  the  Senate  on  April 
16.  to  which  reference  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  John- 
son ] .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
addre.ss  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  countrymen,  I  am  privileged  to 
speak  to  you  tonight  on  a  subject  that  is 
very  near  my  heart,  and  Is  also  near  to  the 
heart  of  the  American  people.  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Evening  Star's 
radio  station,  and  to  Mr.  Lothrop  Stoddard, 
my  hoit  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  you  the  Importance  to 
us  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  since  1939. 1  have  viewed  with 
considerable  alarm  the  growing  strength  of 
the  Japanese  and  our  Jallure  to  recognize 
them  as  a  serious  threat,  a  definite  menace 
to  cur  country. 

Repeated  warnings  by  General  MacArthur; 
by  General  Kenney,  chief  of  our  air  forces  In 
the  Pacific;  bv  Dr.  Evatt.  Australian  Min- 
ister of  External  Affairs;  and  by  our  beloved 
f.iend.  Emanuel  Quezon.  President  of  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth,  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  confronting  the  Allied  forces 
in  Australia  and  In  the  Pacific,  can  no  longer 
be  ignored. 

I  .-^peak  to  you  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
armed  services  of  the  country.  Upon  no  oc- 
cas  on.  cither  before  Pearl  Harbor  or  since, 
have  I  failed  to  support  adequate  prepared- 
ness and  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war  by  our 
Government  As  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  T  feel  very  greatly  my  responsibility  to 
all  the  people  of  the  country,  and  I  would 
not  feci  that  I  had  performed  my  full  duty 
to  mv  people  if  I  failed  to  make  known  to 
them  a  dangerous  situation  which  I  feel 
needs  the  very  urgent  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States 

Frcni  a  military  point  of  view  there  ere 
todav  two  important  war  sectors  In  the  Pa- 
cific. One  represents  the  heavy  Japanese 
concentrations  north  of  Australia  and  has 
produced  a  dUect  threat  to  that  continent. 
The  other  Is  the  continued  presence  of  the 
Japanese  on  the  Islands  of  Kiska  and  Attu 
in  the  Aleutian  chain. 

I  .shall  discuss  brieflv  both  of  these  threats 
and  undertake  to  estimate  the  ternb'.e  con- 
sequences of  our  failure  to  act  lmmediat<-ly 
in  thuse  areas  In  order  tj  prevent  pciisible 
dlPa.'^ter. 

We  wont  to  war  bcc.iuse  of  the  treacherous 
J.-jpanf-e  i.'tack  on  the  people  cf  the  United 
States  at  Pearl  Harlwr.  Regardle.-s  of  the 
f..ct  that  we  hated  Hiiler  and  earnestly  de- 
sired to  help  England  in  her  struggle  for 
freedom,  all  of  the  things  that  occurred  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  on  the  Atlantic  side  failed 
to  convince  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple or  our  Government  that  we  ought  to  take 
pan  in  the  war. 


When  the  Japs  delivered  their  treacherous 
blow,  they  destroyed  the  striking  power  cf  the 
Pacific  Fleet  and  placed  this  country  Immedi- 
ately on  the  defensive  In  the  Pacific.  Japan's 
great  southward  thrust  commenced  simul- 
taneously with  her  attack  on  Pecrl  Harbor 
and  the  list  of  disasters  mounted  one  by 
one — Pearl  Harbor.  Hong  Kcng.  Singapore, 
loss  of  the  Philippines,  occupation  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  then  Burma  and  the 
Shan  States,  and  then  the  temporary  cutting 
off  of  China  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  this  way  within  4  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor  they  acquired  the  most  compact  and 
perhaps  the  wealthiest  economical  empire 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  Malaya  they 
gained  an  annual  output  of  480.000  metric 
tons  of  rubber.  80.000  tons  of  tin,  1.250.000 
tons  of  Iron  ore  and  in  the  Netherland  East 
Indies  and  Borneo  they  acquired  an  annual 
output  of  7.500,000  tons  of  petroleum  and 
half  a  ml. Hon  tons  of  rubber  Instead  of 
being  a  blockaded  country  without  resources, 
she  now  po.ssesses  abundant  resources  and  Is 
imposing  a  blockade  upon  the  United  Nations. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ordered  MacArthur  from  the  Philippines  to 
Australia.  It  was  the  general  understanding 
that  MacArthur  would  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  organize  and  conduct  an  cffenslve 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and 
retake  the  Philippines  from  the  Japanese. 

I  cannot  commend  to  you  too  highly  the 
magnificent  cotirage  of  Emanuel  Quezon  and 
his  more  than  90,000  Filipinos  who  fought 
loyally  beside  our  own  American  boys  In  the 
defense  of  Bataan  and  Corregldor.  Some- 
how, with  God's  help.  MacArthur's  hand  must 
be  strengthened  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
can  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Recently,    ominous    warnings    have    come 
from   that   direction.     Estimates   have    been 
made  that  there  are  200.000  Japanese  sol- 
diers In   the  ring  of  Islands  north  of   Aus- 
tralia.    Fleet  concentrations  are  near  enough 
to  produce  the  threat  of  an  Invasion  to  Aus- 
tralia.   It   seems   fairly    certain    that    Mac- 
Arthur   does   not  have   a  stifflclent   number 
of  bombers  and  fighter  planes  to  permit  him 
to  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy.    It  may  be 
possible  that  he  does  not  even  have  enough 
fighter  and  bomber  plsnes  to  meet  minimum 
requirements  for  holding  off  a  possible  Japa- 
nese Invasion  of  Australia.     It  Is  cruel  enough 
not  to  supply  him  with  sufficient  planes  to 
make  an  offensive  against  the  Japs     in  the 
South  Pacific,  but  it  Is  suicide  and  tragic  to 
speculate  on  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  by  falling  to  give 
him  adequate  air  power  to  prevent  a  threat- 
ened    Invasion     of     the    Commonwealth     of 
Australia. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  so  far  In  this 
war.  we  ought  to  have  learned  that  you  can- 
not win  the  war  on  the  deferisive.  Without 
the  power  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy, 
you  have  only  one  choice  ultlmate.y  and 
that  Is  subjugation  to  his  withes. 

I  have  urged  our  military  leaders  In  Wash- 
ington to  revise  the  strategy  of  the  Pacific 
war  to  the  extent  that  they  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  the  Japanese  menace   to  the 
people    of    America      It    is    suicide,    In    my 
opinion,  to  permit  the   Jap.s   time  to  dig   In 
j    In  the  South  Pacific.     If  they  are  given  this 
!    time.  I  fear  that  they  will  prow  so  strong— 
both   economically   and   militarily-— that    the 
war   in  the  Pacific  may   last   10  years  or   20 
'    years  or  m.ay  go  on  forcv?r      The  n-urder  of 
'    our    American    fiyers    by    the    Japane.'-e    is    a 
;    clear  Indication  of  the  extreme  cruelty  and 
'    brutality  of  cur  enemies      No  lonrer  should 
1    there    be    any    citizen    of    the    country    who 
I    fails  to  rcaii^e  the  strength,  resourcefulness. 
!    and  menace  of  our  enemy  in  the  Pcc.flc 

The  plane  production  in  the  United  States 
I    has  greatly  improved  In  recent  Tuouths  and 


tt)  the  present  Secretary  and  to  hU  admin- 
istration-  

Mr.  TM.I.ER.  Cert&lulj. 


of  every  dollar  coln>:"d  or  Issued  by  tho  United 
States  In  the  markets  and  In  the  payment 
ol  debts. 


ine  luiiesi  exieni.  Anoincr  aavaniaKc 
of  this  would  be  to  encourage  Rreater 
decentralization  development  and  to  dl- 
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We  have  been  ablo  to  dispatch  on  frequent 
Kcaslons  thousand-planf  raids  over  Ger- 
many. I  have  urged  our  military  men  In 
Wa&hmgtt.n  to  spiire  a  few  hundred  of  these 
planes  for  MacArthur  and  a  few  hundred  of 
these  planes  for  General  Chennauit  and  uur 
wllllnii  and  bravt  Chinese  allies. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  minimize  the  diffi- 
culties involved  In  getting  planes  to  China 
and  planes  to  Australia,  but  somehow  1  feel 
that  ihey  must  be  guuen  there  and  that  they 
mu!-t  be  used  against  the  enemy  before  It  Is 
toti  late.  I  fear  that  Ciilna  may  not  be  able 
to  stay  in  tlie  war  another  year  or  2  years 
uuie^is  more  help  goes  to  her  soon. 

As  far  as  I  am  Informed,  our  Government 
txa.s  no  assurance  that  Wf  can  expect  any 
help  from  Russia  in  the  war  against  Japan, 
and  while  I  know  of  Mr  Churchill's  declara- 
tion to  help  us  bomb  Tokyo.  I  also  know  of 
his  speech  a  few  weeks  ago  In  which  he 
at  least  hinted  of  the  pt  saitallity  of  a  partial 
demobilization  of  the  British  when  the  war  In 
Europe  la  ended. 

I  am  anxious  to  whip  Hitler  and  to  com- 
pletely destroy  every  vestige  of  Hitlerlsm  and 
what  It  BUnds  for.  but  I  would  hate  tt)  see 
a  time  come  when  the  United  States  would 
have  left  on  Its  hands  a  war  with  Japan,  with 
all  of  its  disadvantages,  and  the  help  only  of 
China— a  gallant  nation  without  arms. 

Our  strategy  must  be  revised  In  the  light 
of  the  present  world  situation.  Our  slogan 
must  not  only  be  U)  beat  Hitler  first  but  it 
mtist  be  "beat  Hitler  and  beat  Japan  and 
strike  either  or  both  of  them  wherever  and 
Whenever  It  seems  best  In  order  to  adefjuately 
secure  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
destruction." 

And  now  may  I  comment  on  the  situation 
In  tlie  North  Pacific  The  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Sena'e  was  st)  concernetl 
with  the  situation  In  Alr:ska  that  last  Aukrust 
tney  send  a  special  committee  to  make  an 
Investigation  of  the  military  establhliments 
In  Alaska  and  In  the  Aleutian  Islands 

F«'W  Americans  realize  the  tremendous  size 
and  Importance  of  Alaska  It  ha.s  590884 
square  miles  and  378  000.000  acres  of  land 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second  World 
War.  we  were  undertaking  to  guard  all  of 
that  tremendous  Territory  with  two  cf)mpa- 
ntos  of  American  Infantry  soldiers  nt  Ch!l- 
koot  Pass  Barracks  We  had  at  that  time 
virtually  no  airfields  or  defensive  Installa- 
tions We  moved  immediately  to  strengthen 
the  defenses  of  Ala.ska  and  the  Aleutian 
Lslands.  All  of  you  will  recall  the  historic 
prophecy  of  Billy  Mitchell,  who  .said  that  he 
believed  In  the  future  that  he  who  holds 
Alaska  will  hold  the  world.  He  ftuther  said 
that  he  considered  it  strategically  the  most 
Important   spot   on   earth. 

It  could  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map 
that,  by  way  of  the  Aleutians,  the  route  from 
Japan  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States 
was  nearly  1.400  miles  shorter  than  the  route 
betv.een  Japan  and  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  So  it  is  obvious  that  we 
were  Inviting  attack  against  this  country  by 
way  of  an  undefendtd  route,  1.400  miles 
shorter  than  the  route  the  Japs  chose 

My  subcommittee  spent  nearly  the  entire 
month  of  August  l;i42  visiting  all  of  the  Im- 
portant military  establishments  in  the  North- 
west Territory,  the  Yukon  country,  and  all 
the  way  out  to  Nome  on  the  Norton  Sound. 
We  flew  down  Into  tlie  Aleutians  to  the  far- 
thest advanced  American  base.  100  miles 
west  of  Dutch  Harbor,  where  the  Japs  made 
their  attack  on  June  3  and  4  last  year  Mil- 
itary men  in  that  area  agreed  that  If  the 
Japs  had  attacked  Dutch  Harbor  In  force  In 
June,  they  wt)Uld  have  taken  that  Important 
and  strategic  harbor. 

Falling  to  take  EKitch  Harbor,  the  Japs 
went  bock  and  landed  their  troops  on  the 
island  of  Ki.ska.  one  of  the  Rat  group  west 
of  the  Ancirounofs.  The  taking  of  Dutch 
Harbor  would,  of   course,  have   been   a  great 


calamity  to  the  people  of  the  United  State* 
Dutch  Harbor  controls  tlie  shipping  through 
the  Unlmak  Pass  and  our  supplies  to  Nome 
would  have  been  cut  <>H  forthwith.  The 
whole  Aleutian  chain  west  of  Dutch  Harbor 
would  have  fallen  Immediately  into  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese  This  is  one  of  the  several 
narrow  e.scapes  that  we  have  had  In  the  Pa- 
cific. At  Dutch  Harbor,  land-lx'scd  aircraft 
would  have  been  approximately  2,000  miles 
from  Seattle,  and  It  t.s  barely  possible  that 
our  siiippmg  to  Hawaii  would  have  been 
entirely  cut  off. 

The  Military  Affairs  Subcommittee  was  so 
tremendously  Impressed  with  the  danger  to 
the  Unltfd  States  that  the  committee  came 
hurriedly  back  to  Washington  and  reported 
its  flndine^  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Admiral  Leahy  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Mllltarv  Affairs  In  that  report,  da'ed 
September  1.  1942.  the  committee  had  the 
following  to  say.  and  I  quote: 

"The  Japs  are  rapidly  fortifying  the  Island 
of  KLska  The  planes  we  have  nn  the  ground 
are  reported  to  be  slower  and  les.s  maneuver- 
able  than  the  Jap  Zeros  The  longer  we 
delay  offensive  action  against  them,  the  more 
expensive  It  Is  going  to  be  in  men  and  ma- 
terial to  dUslodge  them.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion In  our  Judpnent  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  Alaskan  territory-  and  Siberia 
as  strategic  points  to  any  offensive  against 
Japan,  and  likewise  for  Japan  to  u.se  auainst 
us.  The  situation  there  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  bad.  but  can  be  remedied 
very  quickly  and  effectively  bv  the  addition 
of  troops,  planes,  and  equipment  Certain 
minimum  additions  are  suggested." 

This  statement  wa.s  containe.l  in  a  secret 
report  made  8  months  ago  During  the  8 
months  which  have  elap.sed.  for  some  rea- 
son—I know  not  why— we  have  not  been  able 
to  dishxlge  the  J:ipanese  from  Kbka  They 
are  still  there.  8f)  long  as  they  remain  th-re. 
they  are  a  menace  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  failure  to  dislodge  them 
ha.s  made  the  Job  harder  Tlie  Japs  have  dug 
in  They  have  nearly  completed  a  flghtt-r 
strip  on  the  island  of  KLska  and  a  bomber 
strip  l-s  ueanng  completion  on  tlie  Island  of 
Attu  When  these  strips  are  competed— If 
they  are— land -based  aircraft  can  come  by 
short  heps  all  the  wav  from  T(  kyo  to  tiiese 
Island.^  and  they  would  not  be  more  than 
2600  or  2  700  miles  from  S<'aitle  Recent 
reports  from  our  flyers  say  that  we  could 
bomb  them  until  doomsday  and  that  the 
bomblnsT  would  have  very  little  effect  upon 
their  hold  on  these  two  important  places. 
They  have  collected  materia!,  men.  equip- 
ment, and  planes,  and  have  established  tliem- 
selves  to  the  extent  that  It  is  now  believed — 
as  the  committee  statt^  8  months  ago — that 
It  will  be  very  costly  to  us  In  men  and  ma- 
terials to  dl.slodge  them. 

I  should  like  for  every  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try to  realize  the  gravity  of  ths  situatii  n  I 
feel  that  he  would  want  to  lift  up  his  voice 
or  say  a  prayer  that  our  military  men  will 
see  this  dreadful  menace  before  it  us  too  late. 
A  recent  b<-iok.  Bushido,  written  by  Alex- 
ander Pemekof.  details  what  happens  to  a 
people  when  the  Japanese  military  takes  con- 
trol. The  lights  go  out  The  civilization 
which  we  have  known  disappeu^.  The  peo- 
ples thit  they  conquer  ui.drrgo  extreme 
cruelty  and  brutality  It  Is  the  story  of  the 
puppet  state  of  Manchukuo — it  Ifi  ihe  stt>iy 
of  Singapore— It  Is  the  story  cf  tho  Philip- 
pines— and  unless  we  are  wide-awake,  vig- 
ilant, and  determined.  It  could  be  the  story 
of  the  Aleutians,  of  Alaska,  and  of  the  Paclhc 
Northwest. 

1  am  deeply  concerned  over  this  situation. 
and  I  am  anxious  that  the  officials  of  the 
Government  and  our  military  men  realize 
fully  the  importance  of  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific I  fear  they  do  not  at  present  rtalize 
Its    seriousness.     They    have    never    counted 


It  a  major  war.  In  my  opinion,  and  we  shall 
never  succeed  In  overcoming  this  frighUul 
enemy  until  wc  take  Into  ccccuiU  the  fact 
that  he  Is  a  powerful,  resourceful,  and  re- 
lentless foe. 

I  know  that  tho^.^  of  y^u  who  have  given 
sons  and  daughteis  in  this  cause  and  whose 
sacrifices  are  great,  and  whose  he3rtoch<-s 
are  real,  want  our  country  to  give  lUs  alieu- 
tlou  to  this  dreadlul  menace  I  know  that 
those  cf  you  who  still  have  sons  on  the  firing 
line  want  those  sons  supported  In  such  a 
way  that  the  ultimate  victory  will  not  be  too 
long  delayed  and  not  be  too  costly  In  Amer- 
ican lives. 

I  appeal  to  you  not  only  to  say  a  prayer, 
but  to  use  your  influt  nee  with  your  Repre- 
sentatives ill  the  Gcvernment.  to  make  them 
in  some  way  aware  of  the  danger  which  the 
country  faces  from  the  Pacific 

I  have  not  spoken  to  ycu  as  a  mllttnry 
strateifiht  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  one  of 
your  fellow  citizens,  one  of  yt)Ur  humble  ser- 
vants, earnestly  anxious  to  apprise  you  of 
clangprs  about  which  I  fear  all  ol  ycu  do  not 
know. 

May  He  who  holds  the  destiny  of  all  of  us 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hind  strenpthen  and 
sustain  the  hands  cf  tho^e  noble  •«<->n8  of  ours 
who  carry  on  this  bltu-r.  cruel  war  It  was 
not  a  war  of  their  choosing  May  the  God  of 
Providence  save  many  of  them  from  the 
wrathful  fury  of  the  god  of  war.  and  may 
the  perpetual  light  of  God  s  sunshine  be  al- 
wavs  upon  those  rrho.  In  the  cnute  of  freedom, 
again  give  their  all  so  that  another  genera- 
tion may  live. 


The  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1943 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  as^c 
uriaiiiinous  con.seru  to  h?ve  in.seited  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  poem  en- 
titled "Tlie  Farmer"  wrillen  by  Mrs. 
Barbara  Whitney,  of  Wa-shirmton.  D.  C. 
and  published  in  the  Washm^jton  Pest 
of  April  28.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  pubUshed  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  as  follows: 

Tiii;  rARMt« 

I  194)1 
This  Is  hi.s  golden  shield,  this  Is  his  .=nfcer, 
Raised  in  a  battlefield   lifted  with  labor. 
Drawn  on  a  deadly  foe  who  would  entlave  usi 
(Farmer,  your  corn  will  grow  spears  that  can 

save  US) . 
Manned   ife  tlie  trenchant  plow,  soil   turned 

for  sowing. 
Hard  on  a  tired  brow  spring's  promise  blow- 
ing 
Soldier — through    mud    and   storm,    lantern 

outswtnglng. 
Down  the  dark  path  the  warm  palls  of  milk 

bringing 
Marshal    of    mind    and    brawn — planner    of 

reaping — 
Up  at  the  pray  of  dawn,  late  vigil  keeping 
Nights     starry    flag    unfurled    over    burned 

cattle. 
He  who  must   feed   the  world   charting  his 

batUe! 
Wlieat    will    be   golden   soon!     Buckler   and 

sabr.-! 
God  of  the  harvest  moon,  prosper  this  labor! 

— Barbara  Wuitiicy. 


to   such   a    fine    advantage     when     peace        pie  or  our  Government  tl^.at  we  cugni  lo  la...: 

ccmes.  I  P'*'^'^  ^"  ^^^*  *'^- 


has  greatly  improved  in  recent  tnoulhs  and 
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The  Silver  Folly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 


or  niAHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
Just  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  lease-lend  silver  to 
Great  Britain. 

As  the  principal  beneficiary  of  our 
Government  lease-lend  proRram,  Eng- 
land has  for  sometime  been  endeavoring 
to  get  a  large  quantity  of  free  silver  from 
this  Government,  as  stated  on  several 
occasions  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. They  now  boldly  propose  to  take 
our  silver  and  coin  it  into  money  for 
their  own  use.  A  use  that  our  Govern- 
ment, for  some  unexplained  reason,  has 
steadfartly  refu-sed  to  make  of  this  sil- 
ver, we  now  propose  to  give  to  Great 
Britain— surplus  silver,  bought  and  paid 
for  by  the  people  who  accepted  silver 
certificates  at  face  value  in  exchange 
w  ith  the  Government  for  their  goods  and 
services. 

This  is  the  same  silver  we  were  told 
only  recently  that  was  indispensable  for 
use  in  our  war  industry.  It  now  de- 
velops, according  to  the  memorandum  of 
the  proposal  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Lease-Lend  Administration,  this  sil- 
ver is  not  needed,  as  stated  in  para- 
graph 7.  which  I  quote: 

According  to  the  War  Production  Board. 
not  all  the  billion  ounces  of  Treasury  free 
Silver  committed  to  the  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
portatlon  Is  tied  up.  and  sufficient  sUver  Is 
available  to  meet  the  British  request. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  there  is  inserted  here  a 
copy  of  the  proposal  of  the  Lease-Lend 
Administration  to  transfer  silver  to 
Great  Britain: 

PROPOSAL      TO      LEND-LE.\SE       SIL\T:H      TO       CREAT 

BarxAiN 

1  It  Is  proposed  that  about  three  and  one- 
fourth  mil.lon-  ounces  of  free  silver  from  the 
Treasury  stock  be  lend-leased  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

2  The  Brltl.'^h  have  stated  that  they 
urgently  need  a  total  of  5.000,000  ounces  of 
silver  by  the  1st  of  June  Two  million  ounces 
Of  'his  silver  are  needed  early  in  April. 

3  The    Treasury    has    certified    that    the 
British  request  fcr  sliver  Is  a  rea.sonable  one 
One-third  of  the  silver  Is  needed  for  essential 
war    Industry    requirements    and    two-thirds 
for  coinape  (domestic  and  overseas) 

4  Mr  Batt,  of  the  Combined  Raw  Materials 
Board  has  stated  that  not  mere  than  cne 
and  thrce-fi  urths  million  ounces  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Canada  and  the  remaining  thiee 
and  one-fourth  million  ounces  mubt  come 
from  the  United  States  or  Mix:co. 

5  The  position  of  the  War  Production 
Board  is  that  the  newli  mined  silver  situa- 
tion, domestic  and  Icrelgn.  Is  tco  tight  to  per- 
mit the  United  States  or  Mexico  to  furnish 
three  anu  onc-1  ourth  million  cunces  of  such 
silver  to  Great  Britain  Metals  Reserve  Com- 
pany nas  a  ototk  pile  ol  silver  of  only  two 
and  six-tenths  million  ounces 

6.  Treasury  free  silver  not  committed  to 
the  Defenst  Plant  Corporation  for  uoncon- 
fumptive  domestic  uses  is  needed  by  the 
Treasury  fcr  future  domestic  coinage  needs. 


7.  According  to  the  War  Production  Board 
not  all  of  the  1.000.000.000  ounces  of  Treasury 
free  silver  committed  to  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  is  tied  up,  and  sufficient  silver  is 
available  to  meet  the  British  request 

8  Metals  Reserve  will  make  2,000,000 
cunces  of  sliver  available  from  Its  stock  pile 
of  silver  within  30  days  provided  that  it  Is  as- 
sured that  the  silver  will  be  replaced  from 
silver  subsequently  obtained  for  lend-lease 
purposes. 

9  The  British  are  willing  to  agree  to  return 
an  equivalent  number  of  ounces  of  silver 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Remember  Great  Britain,  until  re- 
cently, has  been  producing  70  percent  of 
the  world's  gold  supply  and  has  now  in 
South  Africa  alone,  according  to  figures 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mine.-?,  a  proven  gold  reserve  of  400.- 
000.000  ounces  of  gold  yet  to  be  mined — 
400,000,000  ounces  of  gold  on  which  we 
have  set  a  price  of  $35  per  ounce. 

What  is  Great  Britain  doing  about 
silver  in  her  dependencies?  At  the  very 
time  5he  is  trying  to  get  a  donation  of 
our  silver  the  American  Mining  Congress 
Journal  for  February  tells  us: 

The  people  of  India  lack  confidence  In  the 
pound  sterling  The  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee  has  declined  since  civil  strife  developed 
in  India  last  August,  but  the  price  cf  silver 
in  Bombay  rose  from  62  to  93  cents  an  ounce. 
This  high  price  was  reached  in  November.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  melting  point  of  the 
old  rupee  Is  approximately  87  cents  an  ounce, 
the  Indian  authorities  show  no  signs  of  ap- 
prehension with  regard  to  the  dehcarding  of 
the  old  rupee  silver  coins  of  eleven-twelfths 
fineness.  Irrespective  of  their  loss  of  legal 
tender  status  beginning  In  May  1943.  In 
other  words,  the  Indians  prefer  the  old  high- 
silver  content  rupee  coins  to  the  new  low- 
sUvcr  content  coins  regardless  of  the  loss  of 
legal  tender  status  of  the  higher  silver  con- 
tent rupees. 

At  the  same  time  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  India  is  repudiating  their 
standard  silver  coins  they  are  imposing 
an  import  duty  on  silver  of  7^2  cents  per 
ounce  as  calculated  in  our  money.  This 
action  by  the  British  Government  for 
India  is  confirmed  in  a  report  Just  se- 
cured from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  I  quote: 

The  Indian  Government  •  •  •  finally 
took  steps  to  debase  the  rupee  and  subsidiary 
silver  coins.  •  •  •  The  silver  content  of 
the  half-rupee  coin  was  reduced  from  eleven- 
twelfths  to  one-half,  thereby  changing  the 
compcsiticn  of  the  coin  82' 2  grains  of  fine 
silver  ar.d  7''2  grains  of  alloy  to  45  grains  of 
each  by  a  government  decree  publl.'^hed  In 
July  1940  In  December  a  n?w  rupee  coin, 
also  debased  to  50-pcrccnt  silver  content,  or 
&0  grains  of  fine  silver  and  90  grains  alloy. 
was  issued.  •  •  •  The  Lssue  of  the  new 
rupees  was  a  compromise  between  paper 
mnney  and  hard  money.  Comparatively  lew 
people  in  India  are  accustomed  to  using  bank 
cheiks  and  paper  currency  •  •  •  King 
Edward  VII  rupees  and  8-anna  coins  ceased 
to  be  legal  tender  after  May  31.  1942.  They. 
like  the  Victoria  rupees  previously  recalled, 
were  to  be  replaced  by  the  new  King  Geoige 
\T  coins  with  the  security  edge  and  50- 
percent  silver  content. 

The  effect  of  the  debasing  of  money  of 
the  Indian  people  on  our  trade  with 
India  and  the  Orient  when  their  money 
must  be  exchanged  for  gold  in  inter- 
national trade  should  be  apparent  to 
anyone.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  of  the  Indian  people  in  trading 
with  this  country  has  now  been  cut  in 


half  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  commit- 
ment made  by  Great  Britain  at  the  Lon- 
don Monetary  Conference  in  1933  to 
withhold  the  sale  of  silver  and  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  stabilization  of  the  price  of  this 
metal. 

If  the  administration  leaders  in  con- 
trol of  our  monetary  stocks  grant  the 
request  of  the  Lease-Lend  Administra- 
tion and  donate  several  million  ounces 
of  silver  for  coinage  into  British  money, 
they  certainly  have  a  short  memory. 
Tliey  should  remember  how  the  silver 
obtained  from  our  Treasury,  under  the 
p-cvision  of  the  Pittman  Act.  was  ma- 
nipulated to  destroy  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  oriental  customers  and  de- 
stroy our  Asiatic  trade  which  started  the 
financial  tailspin  in  this  country  that 
up.set  business  and  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  ensuing  depression,  which  is 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us.  The 
plan  followed  in  manipulating  silver  to 
accomplish  the  result  was  simple. 

First,  the  silver  coinage  of  England 
was  debased  from  925  fine  to  500  fine  by 
melting  down  the  coinage  and  adding  50 
percent  alloy.  The  90.000,000  ounces  of 
silver  extracted  in  the  debasing  process 
was  dumped  in  the  markets  of  the  Orient 
without  noticeably  affecting  the  price  of 
silver. 

Next.  India  was  shifted  from  a  gold- 
exchange  standard  to  a  gold-bullion 
standard  with  provision  that  the  gold 
paper  rupee  would  only  be  redeemed  in 
quantities  of  $8,000.  and  then  only  in 
gold  buUion.  Naturally,  the  Indians 
were  unable  to  use  gold  bullion  for 
money.  The  banks  soon  retired  the  sil- 
ver rupee  by  paying  out  deposits  in  paper 
rupees. 

A  tax  of  18  cents  an  ounce  was  then 
imposed  on  the  Importation  of  silver  and 
the  government  proceeded  to  dump  the 
retired  Indian  silver  on  the  oriental 
market  until  the  bullion  price  broke  to 
25  cents  per  ounce,  and  the  United  States 
trade  in  the  oriental  market  was  lost 
with  the  decUne  in  the  price  of  silver 
exchange. 

All  this  may  seem  of  little  Importance 
to  the  man  on  the  farm  or  the  logger  in 
the  woods  of  the  Northwest,  or  the  wheat 
farmer  of  Idaho,  together  with  all  the 
businessmen  that  depend  on  the  local 
industries  for  their  prosperity. 

But  when  the  warehouses  and  docks  of 
China  became  blocked  with  wheat  and 
flour  that  the  consumers  of  the  interior 
could  not  buy.  and  the  loss  of  our  export 
market  backed  up  on  our  western  cities, 
and  the  price  of  wheat  fell  to  18  cents  a 
bushel  in  parts  of  Idaho,  and  farmers 
could  no  longer  buy  lumber  and  fence 
posts  and  the  forest  products  from  the 
mills  and  woodsmen,  and  rehef  hnes  of 
farm  hands  and  lumberjacks  began  to 
form  in  western  cities,  we  knew  that 
something  was  wrong.  Whether  we  un- 
derstood the  cause  or  not — as  we  listened 
to  our  so-called  economi.sts  explain— 
our  financial  distress  was  the  result  of 
the  wa-  of  some  10  years  past. 

Early  in  life  we  are  told  that  "Experi- 
ence is  a  dear  teacher,  but  fools  will 
learn  in  no  other  school."  Can  our 
financial  and  administration  leaders 
make  fools  of  us  again?  We  have  nad 
this  so-called  free  sUver  bought  and  paid 


June,  they  would  have  taken  that  Important 
and  strategic  harbor 

PalUnt;  to  take  Dutch  Harbor,  the  Japs 
uenl  back  and  landed  tiielr  troojjs  on  the 
IsLmd  of  Kuska,  one  of  tb.e  Rat  Rioup  west 
c;f  the  Anrlreanofs.  TJie  taking  of  Dutch 
Harbor  would,  of  course,  liave  beeu  a  great 


Northwest. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  thl.s  situation, 
and  I  am  anxious  that  the  ofBclals  of  the 
Government  and  our  nulitar>-  men  realize 
fully  the  importance  of  the  war  In  the  Pa- 
cific I  fear  they  do  not  at  present  realize 
Us    seriousness.      They    have    never    counted 


came. 
He  who  must   feed    the  world   charting   his 

batUe! 
^^^ieat    \m11    be    golden    soon!      Buckler    and 

saber! 
God  of  the  harvest  moon,  prosper  thl«  labor! 

^Barbara  Wuitncy. 
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for,  procured  at  no  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer: much  of  it  hii.s  been  on  hand  and 
lying  idle  for  a  number  of  years.  Why 
do  we  not  use  it  for  money  and  ease  our 
tax  load  in  this  Kreat  war  emergency 
Instead  of  donating  it  to  England  to  use 
for  money? 


Extencioa  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WtSCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.\TES 
Thursdnt/,  April  29.  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  U. 
luminatiny  article  written  by  Walter 
Lippmann.  The  article  Is  on  the  subject 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  and  I 
think  it  merits  examination  by  every 
tiiinkinK  American. 

There  b<in','  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TooAY   AND  TcMoaaow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

MR.   HtJIX'S  TMSE  START 

Sprretary  Hull  has  pcr'Uiided  the  admln- 
iBtriiilcn  leaders  In  Con^esp  to  take  the  pcB\- 
tion  that  conKre.s.<-i(inal  action  on  the  Tr..de 
Agreements  Act  should  be  mode  the  test  cii^e 
of  American  foreign  policy  In  the  pcat-war 
world  There  are  excellent  and  comp«lling 
reaous  for  the  exU-rvilon  of  tbe  act.  But  the 
effort  to  Inflate  its  importance  to  a  point 
where  the  fate  of  the  world  han"s  up<  n 
whether  Conprew  may  pa.ss  on  Mr  Hull's 
agreements  Ls.  surely    a  eravt    error 

For  it  IS  not  t.-ue  th.it  the  votr  on  the 
amei.dmei.t  prcpoicd  by  S«.nator  McNart  Is  or 
can  bo  m.Kie  tlic  lest  of  our  general  policy. 
T(i  ^ay  that  It  Is  the  test  to  a.sk  the  rest  oX 
the  world  to  regard  it  as  the  test.  Is  to  make 
much  too  much  out  of  comparatively  little 
and  to  have  lost  f.ur  sense  of  proportion  It 
Is  to  mnk^  the  question  whether  CoriRresa 
Bhall  have  a  ch  inre  to  pa.*s  on  tarifT  schedulf  .* 
the  crural  question  of  our  o\vn  future  and 
of  the  worlds  peace.  This  la  not  the  crucial 
question,  and  no  good  can  come  of  pretending 
that  It  Is. 

The  Imprudence  of  posing  the  biggest  Is- 
sues on  a  test  of  this  small  Ifsue  Is  « vident 
when  we  rvmenibfT  that  If  Congress  extends 
this  act  un.imendi  d  for  2  or  3  year.s,  no  Con- 
ffressman  !;:  theiehy  cominltted  lo  vote  favor- 
nbly  on  any  treaty  or  any  other  measure 
Which  may  can;e  b<lore  hliu.  But  If  C•>n^•JVi:S 
amende  I'le  act— say  by  providing,  as  Senate  r 
McNart  asks,  that  Congress  may  within  63 
days  by  majority  votes  In  borh  Houses,  dis- 
•pprove  an  aereement— If  Mr  Hull  is  defeated 
on  thl-s  question,  then  Mr  Hull  v. til  spe-rd 
the  re5t  of  the  war  explaininE;  to  this  country 
and  to  farei.:n  p^vernments  that  Ci  n'^r(\.s 
did  not  really  repudiate  him  and  tr.a;  l.e 
•till  has  the  power  to  uef^otlate.  Mi  Hull 
has.  In  fact,  a.sk -cl  for  a  vote  of  rnnt'.dmce 
on  a  question  where  he  cannot  win.  In  the 
sense  that  he  has  n-.ade  sure  of  the  future 
■upport  of  Consrrt  «s.  and  where  he  may  suffer 
ft  dlsastn^u.s  cleieat 

Moreover,  by  identifying  the  future  of 
An^erican  lorpiv,n  pv.hcy  wuh  the  vtry  6i.b- 
ordlnate  question  of  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  alter  laria  wrhcdules,  Mr.  Hull  is  mak- 


ing U  excessively  difficult  for  himself  tn 
conduct  our  foreign  relations  Why  should 
the  great  question  of  American  security  be 
Identified  with  the  notion  that  Congress  shall 
have  no  voice  In  making  International  trade 
agreements?  Why  Bhuuld  C<'ni:;ressmen  be 
told  that  they  must  decide  the  l.-eues  of 
peace  and  war  on  whether  they  have  a  say 
or  do  not  have  a  say  about  the  price  of  cattle, 
wool,  and  peanuts? 

Wh:ct  sense  Is  there  in  Inaugurating  the 
great  I'.eei.slons  on  the  American  future  by 
saying  to  Congress:  "By  your  v(  te  on  whether 
the  Executive  alone  may  alter  tarifT  schedules, 
you  are  committing  yourselves  on  whether  the 
United  Nation."  arc  to  remain  united  and 
are  to  oriTanl7e  the  peace  of  the  world:  and 
we  shall  tell  the  world  that  If  you  insist  on 
having  t^ouieihing  to  eay  ab<iut  tariff  sched- 
ules, then  America  will  not  take  part  in  safe- 
guarding Its  own  vital  Interests  by  organizing 
the  peace  " 

There  are.  1  believe,  practical  reasiins  why 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  arc  best  m.ade  by 
E-xecutlve    action,    though    in    principle    the 
right    of    Congress    tfi    pa«:9    upon    them    can 
hardly  be  disf  nted,  and  ought  not  to  be  de- 
nied     But  these  ren  ;on.s  are  peculiar  to  the 
tariff.     In  Congre-s  the  makiii!?  of  larilTs  has 
almost  always  been  a  local   issue  affected  by 
prer-sure  groups,  and  therefi  re  never  planned 
and  carried  out  In  the  general   national   In- 
terc^t      But   this  venr  .special   reason,   which 
alone  could  Justify  Mr   Hull's  position  on  the 
trade  agreements,  disappears  when   we  come 
to  the  larger  agreement-^  for  seoirity  and  re- 
construction     These  will  require  c.mtlnuing 
concessional  majorities  to  sustain  them  year 
after  year.     Our   foreign   policy   wil!    require 
authorizations,    appropriations,    and    legisla- 
tion  to  mnke   it   effective,   it   cnnnot   prs.<«lhly 
be    settled    by    one    grand    debate    and    one 
dramatic  vnte. 

It  is  a  false  start,  therefore,  to  Inaugurate 
our  post-war  foreign  policy  by  a  monoxire 
which,  m.stead  of  Including  Congress  in  the 
complex  operation,  excludes  U  It  Is  pn-b- 
ably  desirable  that  Congress  should  not  fuss 
too  much  with  the  "rade  agreements  But 
Congress  will  have  to  participate  In  the  much 
mere  important  agreements  that  are  to  ccmc, 
and.  therefore,  the  present  procedure  for 
trade  aprrements  is  not.  and  should  not  be 
treated  as,   the  precedent   for  the  fu'ure. 

Senator  McNart  s  prop<*al  is  In  fact  a 
much  better  precedent  for  the  future  It 
gives  the  Executive  the  Initiative  unle.<^£  ma- 
jorities m  both  Houi«e.s  disapprove  within  a 
specified  time  This  is  a  liberal  and  flexible 
procedure,  admirably  suited  to  the  real  prob- 
lems which  He  ahead  For  It  enable,<-.  and  In- 
duces Congress  to  participate  continually  In 
the  formation  of  foreign  policy.  And  unless 
Congress  does  participate,  unless  there  are 
developed  dependable  congiess'.  .nnl  majori- 
ties to  support  American  foreign  policy,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  have  a  forelpin  policy. 

tJnce  we  lake  this  view,  we  shall  see.  I  think. 
that  the  b.i-ic  lAciue  Is  not  whether  Congress 
or  the  Executive  shall  decide  foreign  pjliey. 
Mr  Hull  ha.s  made  a  serious  mif-take  In  pos- 
uig  thl-s  laiue  The  basic  is.sue  Is  whether 
foreign  policy  shall  be  formed  and  sustained 
by  the  President  and  a  majority  In  both 
House.s  of  Congress,  as  Senator  McNary  pro- 
P'^i;e.s.  or  whether  otie-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  one  House  shall  have  Uie  veto  over 
the   Will  of  the   majority 

The  veto  power  of  one-third  of  Uie  Senate 
is  the  real  obstacle  to  the  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can firei^n  relations  Under  this  ptwer  a 
Senator  who  Is  against  a  treaty  has  two  voles 
whf'reas  a  Senator  who  votes  yes  has  only  one 
vote  No  Representative  has  any  vote. 
Thirty-three  Senators,  thercfoie.  count  more 
Uian  C3  Senators  and  433  Representatives. 
Thus,  ajs  Alexander  Hamilton  put  it,  "a  per- 
tinacious minority  can  control  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  the 
sense  of  the  smaller  numtjer  will  overrule 
that  of  the  greater  ' 


It  Is  here,  and  not  over  the  EStccutlve's  sole 
power  to  make  trade  agreements,  that  the 
Isnie  will  have  to  be  Joined  That  Is  where 
it  will  be  Joined  If  the  State  Department  Is 
makmi;  proper  preparatioiis  for  the  coming 
peace.  The  issue  will  be  Joined  by  following 
the  well-establi  hod  American  precedent  of 
negotiating  agreement «  m-hich  come  before 
Congress  In  a  form  where  they  require  the 
approval  of  majorities  in  both  Hoiises.  or  come 
Into  efTcet  unless  di.-^approved  by  majorities  in 
both  H.mses  Pew.  if  any,  of  the  agreement.s 
will  we  may  hope,  rome  before  Congress  In 
the  antiquated  form  of  treaties  which  are 
subject  to  the  veto  of  one-third  of  one  House. 
The  method  of  majority  rule  rather  than 
minority  veto  h.as  an  ample,  ancient,  consti- 
tutional foundation.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
attacked  by  a  few  Senators  as  an  Infringement 
of  their  special,  perullar  prerogatives.  But 
the  ls>Uf  will  not  l)c  seriously  In  doubt  If  the 
people  and  If  Coottss  as  a  whole  are  a-ked 
to  choose  between  the  preroqatlvcF  of  a  m/nor- 
Ity  and  the  rii^hts  of  the  majority  to  rule. 


Synthetic  Rubber  Production 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

(ij     l"WA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  29.  19iZ 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr  Prc>:ident,  I  a.slc 
uniinimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  timely 
article  entitled  "Manufacture  of  Syn- 
thetic Rubber  From  Grain  Mmht  Have 
Avoided  Current  Prioiitu  s  Huw."  writ- 
ten by  Dorothy  Thompson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
On  thi  Record  -MANur*cTtjr.E  or  Synthetic 

Rubbfr   Faoii   Grai.n    Might   Have    Avoideo 

CciuitNT  PRioarriK.  Row 

(By  Dorothi    Thompson) 

The  Under  Secretary  of  War  has  stated  that 
our  ail-out  air  war  u>  threatened  with  an  im- 
mediate shortage  of  high-octane  gas 

Mr.  Ickcs,  the  Petroleum  Administrator. 
says  the  trouble  Is  due  to  competition  be- 
tween high-octane  gns  and  synthetic  rubber 
for  scarce  machinery 

High  1  "Bclals  of  the  Navy  Department  assert 
that  vessels  needed  to  fight  submarines  can- 
not put  out  to  sea  becaure  eqtiipment  has 
been  diverted  to  the  synthctlc-rxibber  pro- 
gram. 

There  will  be  Bttemr«ts  to  reduce  thl«  strug- 
gle to  the  question:  Should  we  have  mire  or 
less  synthetic  rubber?  Tliat  Is  not  the  ques- 
tion. We  need  vast  quantities  of  synthetic 
rubber 

We  rlso  need  vast  quantities  of  high-octane 
gas  i 

We  have  a  shortage  of  high-octane  gas  be- 
cause high-octane  pas  ingredients  are  di- 
verted to  the  manufacture  of  Buna  S.  and 
because  the  manufacture  of  Buna  8  from  oil, 
which  has  not  yet  overcome  nil  teething  trou- 
bles and  requires  m.uch  critical  material,  has 
been  favored  over  other  processes  for  Its  pro- 
duction which  would  not  deprive  the  air 
forces  of  a  single  drop  of  gas 

OONTaOVERST   BXCAN   WFTH   W  AB 

From  thf  day  that  tlie  war  cut  u?  ofl  from 
natitral  rubber  there  has  been  a  controversy 
between  oil  and  grain  a.«  a  basis  tor  synthetic 
rubber  The  oil  companies  who  had  bou-^ht 
the  rirober  process  from  the  German  chemical 


silver  to  Great  Britain  Metals  Re-'erve  Com- 
pany has  a  =tock  pile  oi  silver  of  only  two 
and  slx-teL.ths  muHon  ounces 

6.  Treasury  free  silver  not  committed  to 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  for  noncon- 
fumplive  domestic  uses  is  needed  by  the 
Treastiry  for  future  domestic  coinage  needs. 


India  and  tne  urieni  wnen  uicn  iiiuiic> 
mu'^t  be  exchanged  for  gold  in  inter- 
national trade  should  be  apparent  to 
anyone.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  of  the  Indian  people  in  trading 
with  this  country  has  now  been  cut  in 


ence  is  a  dear  teacher,  but  fools  will 
learn  in  no  other  school."  Can  our 
financial  and  administration  leaders 
make  fools  of  us  again?  We  have  had 
this  so-called  free  silver  bought  and  paid 
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trust  leaped  Into  the  game.  The  chemists, 
who  favored  rubber  from  grain,  had  nothing 
but  reason  on  their  side. 

The  Russians,  who  had  been  making  syn- 
thetic rubbei  for  years,  u.sed  grain  and  offered 
us  their  formula,  but  it  was  neglected.  There 
\vas  the  so-called  PoMsh  process,  which  Is  also 
based  on  grain,  so  that  evidently  rubber  can 
be  marie  from  grain.  Mr.  Jeffers  knows  It 
Mr  Nelson  knows  It.  But  grain  has  not  had 
a  leok-ln. 

The  process  of  making  rubber  from  oil  Is 
the  followiniT:  Oil  Is  "cracked"  to  form  liquid 
and  gaseous  substances  In  the  g:  s  pro- 
duced wc  flrd  butane  and  butylene  The  for- 
mer, which  Is  also  a  constituent  of  natural 
gas,  becomes  It.Klf  butylene  If  deprived  of  two 
hydrogens.  This  butylene  Is  the  chief  sub- 
stance for  mal-.ing  high-octane  fuel,  but  It  Is 
fll.so  convertible  into  butadiene,  whl'  h  Is  the 
base  of  Buna  S.by  eliminating  two  hydrogens. 

DirricULTIES    AVOIDABLE 

This  last  stage  In  the  process  Is  an  Intricate 
operation,  as  admitted  by  the  chemists  In- 
terested In  it.  The  entire  process  Is  tedious 
and  requires  many  critical  materials. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  we  -shcuid  have 
the^c  dlfflcultlcF.  Butadiene  can  be  produced 
and  ha.s  been  produced  without  using  a  drop 
of  oil  by  procesres  which  either  don't  go 
throu:?h  butylene  at  all  or.  again,  by  produc- 
ing pure  butylene  without  a  drop  of  oil — 
ramelv  from  grain 

Tliere  are  Miree  methods  of  making  buta- 
diene and  therefore  Buna  8  by  fermentation 
of  gram  One  can  make  alcohol  ahd  from 
It  directly  or  through  various  intermediate 
stages  produce  butadiene  by  the  Russian  or 
Polish  method.  One  can  ferment  grain  to 
butylene-glycol.  which  in  turn  Is  convertible 
directly  Into  butadiene.  Or,  one  can  pro- 
duce butyl  alcohol  and  acetone,  and  trans- 
form the  former  Into  chemically  pure  buty- 
lene, the  same  substance  which  so  far  has 
been  made  exclusively  from  oil. 

PnoCESS     IS     SIMPLE 

The  Industrial  prodtictlon  of  butyl  alcohol 
has  been  practked  In  this  country  for  25 
years;  it  Is  simple  and  requires  comparatively 
little  critical  materials.  This  country  has  a 
large  numbei  of  oidmary  alcohol  plants  and 
few  adaptations  are  needed  or  producing 
bu'y.  aiC'hol  The  American  people  through 
their  Government  hold  In  their  granaries  mil- 
lloi.s  of  bushels  of  grain,  bought  and  paid 
for,  out  of  which  to  make  all  the  butadiene 

thev  need. 

But  butadiene  does  not  present  the  full 
solution  of  the  rubber  problem.  Buna  S  Is 
hard,  gocd  for  the  tread,  but  not  for  the 
Inner  parts  of  tires.  Tlie  Baruch  report  has 
a. ready  stresi^ed  that  the  Ideal  basis  for  syn- 
thetic rubber  would  be  Iscprene  Isoprene 
Is  known  to  produce  soft  rubber,  and  Us  pro- 
duction would  thus  not  only  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  -he  demand  for  butylene  but  wouid 
Improve  our  chances  to  get  satisfactory  tires. 
Tliere  If  some  little  Isoprene  made  In  this 
country  and  chemist*  know  that  If  Is  possible 
to  make  this  Important  subttance  fairly  easy. 


Money— The  Most  Important  Issue  in  the 
V/orld  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  ID.^HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1913 

Mr.  WHITE.     Mr  Sneaker,  by  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 


herewith  the  8th  in.stallment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech  on  money.  In  this  part 
of  Senator  Cockrell's  speech  he  brings  us 
to  the  beginning  of  a  movement  of  the 
.standardization  of  international  money. 
In  his  report  of  the  effort  of  our  Com- 
mis.sioner  Alexander  to  induce  England 
to  standardize  her  coinage  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  England  apparently 
evaded  the  issue  and  the  report  of  our 
Commissioner  at  that  time  is  summed  in  i 
S;.'nator  Cockrell's  observation,  "that  I 
nothing  was  accomplished."  In  follow-  j 
ing  Senator  Cockrell's  account  of  the  i 
monetary  development  of  that  period  it  I 
appears  that  the  outpouring  of  gold  from  : 
California  and  Austraha  resulted  in  I 
many  of  the  nations  adopting  the  single  i 
silver  standard  [ 

The    eighth    installment    of    Senator    i 
Cockrell's  .speech  follows:  I 

Suppose  the  bill  passed  and  became  a  law, 
wh.'.t  Would  be  our  monetary  condition?  We 
wjuld  have  in  our  Treasury  silver  bullion 
of  the  coinage  value  of  $176,990,207,  and  the 
only  authority  for  Its  coinage  into  standard 
dollars  would  be  the  words  in  section  3; 

•He  shall  coin  of  the  silver  bullion  pur- 
chased under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  pro- 
vided for." 

How  much  would  be  coined  without  any 
additional  legislation?  This  Is  a  material  and 
vital  question,  considering  the  past  and  the 
statement  of  the  President  In  his  message  to 
this  session. 

"Tills  declaration — "" 

Referr.ng  to  the  established  policy  to  maln- 
tair  the  two  metals  at  a  parity— 
'•so  controls  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  to  prevent  his  exercising  the 
discretion  nominally  vested  In  him.  If  by  such 
action  the  parity  between  gold  and  silver  be 
disturbed." 
And  that— 

"A  refusal  to  pay  these  notes  in  gold.  If 
demanded,  would  dL'^credit  and  depreciate  ob- 
llgitlons  payable  only  In  silver,  destroy  the 
parity  between  the  two  metals  b\  establish- 
ing a  discrimination   In   favor  of  gold." 

It  seems  to  me  almost  absolutely  certain 
that  no  more  sliver  bullion  would  be  coined. 
I  cannot  reasonably  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. There  would  be  left  In  the  Treasury 
a  hoard  of  silver  metal  of  the  coin  value  I 
have  Just  stated. 

Wh.le  1  firmly  believe  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ticasury  would  still  have  ample  authority  to 
coin  all  the  bullion  Into  standard  dollars,  yet 
it  seems  to  be  absolutely  esseiiuai  that  liiere 
should  be  added  to  the  bill  express  require- 
ment to  coin  all  such  bullion  Into  standard 
dollars.    Without  such  coinage  of  the  fcuilion 
on  hand  we  would  have  $383,245,365  coined 
under  law  of  February  28,  1878,  and  $36,087,185 
coined  under  lew  of  July   14.   1870.  making  a 
total    of    419.322,550    standard    silver    dollars 
added   to   our   money   currency,   having    full 
legal-tender    power    In    the    payment    of    all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  before  the  law 
and  in  the  confidence  of  the  honest   toiling 
masses  the  equal  In  every  respect  of  the  pre- 
cious. CGwaidly,  idolized  gold  dollar  and  bear- 
ing the  sacred  Inscription,  ""In  God  we  trust," 
"first  used  by  our  national  mint  In  Issuing 
the  2-cent  copper  coins  in   18C4,  during  the 
depths  of  the  late  rebellion.    The  subsequent 
use  of  the  motto  on  all  our  larjjer  coins,  both 
of  silver  and  gold,  was  expresily   authorized 
by    the    act    of    Congress    of    March    3,    18G5. 
Those  folemn  words,  so  full  of  historic  si^- 
n.ficance,   are   now  permanently    Interwoven 
as  a  vital  portion  of  our  national  coinage,"' 
quoting    the    language    of    Hon.    Samuel    R. 
Rup?!es.    Now  we  are  tantalized  and  ridiculed 
by  the  enemies  of  silver  becatise  we  have  that 
sacred    and    consecrated    inscription    placed 


upon  the  silver  dollar.  They  say  to  us,  "You 
want  us  to  trust  In  that  motto  for  the  20  or 
25  cents  that  the  silver  dollar  lacks  of  being 
equal  to  the  gold  dollar  " 

These  would  be  the  only  truits  of  our  20 
years'  struggle  in  behalf  of  silver  as  the  money 
of  our  Constitution.  The  passage  of  the 
ppnding  bill  would  absolutely  demonetize 
silver  as  to  the  future  coinage,  and  leave  It 
supported  by  not  one  word  of  legislation," 
and  ••absolutely  sweep  from  under  ilie  silver 
cunency  every  vestipe  of  law  "  It  would  re- 
store In  full  force  and  vigor  ihe  despised  and 
abut-ed  law  of  February  12.  1873.  deir.onetizlrg 
the  silver  dollar,  stopping  its  further  coinage, 
and  establishing  the  -.ingle  gold  stnndard. 

For  20  years  the  Democratic  Party  has  de- 
nounced from  every  hoxisetop.  In  every  high- 
way and  byway  the  crime  of  1873.  and  has 
struggled  In  Congress— beginning  In  1873 
with  the  first  Democratic  Hovuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives elected  since  1860— to  expunge  It 
from  our  records  and  substitute  for  it  laws 
rehabilitating  silver  as  money  equal  with 
gold.  I  have  given  the  record  of  these  fierce 
struggles  during  this  period.  With  singular 
ui  ammlty  our  party  passed  the  free-coinage 
bill  in  November  18'77.  but  In  consequence  of 
the  Sen.Tte  being  Republican,  we  had  to  yield 
to  the  Bland-Allison  Act.  Even  that  wa» 
vetoed  by  a  Republican  President,  and  was 
passed  over  his  veto. 

The  record  thows  the  struggles  cur  party 
made  for  a  better  law.  and  In  the  great  con- 
te-'t  of  1890.  with  the  President.  Senate,  and 
House  Republican,  the  Republican  House 
passed  the  bullion-purchase  bill,  repealing  the 
purchasing  and  coining  provision.*  of  the 
Bland-Allison  law  over  a  solid  Democratic 
vote  In  the  Senate  a  free  coinage  substitute 
was  passed,  receiving  28  Democratic  votes  and 
15  Republicans,  with  3  Democratic  votes  and 
21  Republican  votes  against.  The  Sherman 
law  did  not  receive  a  Democratic  vote  In 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DoLPH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me 
for  a  question.  I  desire  to  ask  him  If  the 
Democrats  have  possession  of  both  branches 
of  Congress,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  administration  be- 
sides, why  do  they  not  pass  a  free-coinage 
law? 

Mr.  CcK-KRELL.  We  will  if  we  can. 
j  Had  that  bill  been  an  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  Bland-Allison  law,  and  thereby  have 
restored  the  law  of  1873,  1  believe  I  am  Justi- 
fied In  saying  not  a  Democratic  Senator  would 
have  voted  for  It.     Is  there  one  who  would? 

If  there  Is  one  I  will  thank  him  to  answer. 
I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Our  Republican  friends  In  full  control 
passed  the  Sherman  law,  not  as  good  a  law  as 
the  Bland-Alll5or  law  but  infinitely  belter 
than  the  law  of  1873.  We  were  then  un- 
willing to  substitute  It  for  the  Bland  law. 
and  I  reiterate  every  word  1  then  uttered 
against  It.  Every  prediction  I  made  in  re- 
gard to  its  execution  by  unfriendly  executive 
officers  has  been  verified.  Were  it  pending 
today,  as  it  was  then,  I  would  repeat  the 
speech  I  then  m.ade  and  the  Senator  from 
Indlr.na  would  doubtless  do  lllcewlse.  It  Is 
not  pending  as  a  measure  In  lieu  of  the  Bland 
law. 

That  Is  the  proposition,  pure  and  simple. 
You  cannot  avoid  it,  you  cannot  run  around 
It  There  it  is  Whether  you  Intend  it  or 
not.  you  accomplish  it.  The  pending  meas- 
ure is  to  repeal  It,  and  with  the  Bland  law, 
and  restore  the  crime  of  1873.  the  demoneti- 
zation of  silver  and  the  establishment  of  the 
single  gold  standard. 

I  shall  never  vote  to  restore  the  cdioua 
law  of  1873.  Yet  I  am  asked  to  so  vote.  My 
answer  Is  given  In  the  clcquent  language  of 
the  senior  S?nator  from  Indiana— spcken 
with  so  much  force  and  emphass.  on  this 
floor  en  February  17.  1693,  as  follows: 

"I  should  vote  today  for  the  coinage  of  :iil 
the  American  product  of  silver.     I  would  go 


m 


BriiB»?  mai  ne  tins  ir.iiur  ouic  >>»  »^««r  iuvu^^ 
support  ol  CoriCTt  r.s.  and  where  he  may  suffer 
a  dlsjistn^u.-.  defcHt 

Moreover,  by  identiiylng  the  future  of 
American  Io^el^^n  pvilicy  with  the  very  sub- 
ordinate quobUun  or  the  power  ol  the  Execu- 
tive to  alter  tariff  schedtiles,  Mr  Hull  is  mnk- 


tJian  Cii  Senators  mid  435  Representatives. 
Thus,  aji  Alexander  HamiUon  put  it.  "a  per- 
tinacious minority  can  control  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  the 
sense  cf  the  smaller  numtx^r  will  overrule 
that  of  the  greater." 


CONXnOVEuSY   BECAN    VklTU    U  \B 

From  the  day  that  ti.e  war  cut  us  off  from 
natural  rubber  there  has  been  a  controversy 
between  nil  und  «;raln  r.«  a  baRls  for  aynthctlc 
rubber  The  oil  companies  who  had  bou':ht 
the  ruober  process  from  the  German  chemical 
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turther.  I  would  vote  aa  Tliomas  Jefferson 
advised,  f  ir  free  colnai?e  of  silver  the  same  u« 
gold.  1  would  vote.  In  the  liuiQ;uaKe  of  the 
Democrat -c  plntform  laid  down  at  Chicago 
last  June,  that  "We  hold  to  both  gold  and 
silver  as  the  standard  money  ol  the  cuunlry 
and  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  aiid  silver 
without  dlf^crlmlnatlon  against  either  mettU 
and  without  charge  U<r  mintage.'  only  stlpu- 
latint?.  as  we  did  In  that  great  platform,  that 
the  two  dollars,  the  one  of  silver  and  the 
Other  of  gold,  shall  be  of  equal  Intrinsic  value 
and  purchasing  pijwer. 

"I  should  have  voted  the  other  day  to  Uke 
up  wh;it  Is  known  aa  the  Sherman  Act  and 
for  Its  repeal,  but  for  the  fact  that  Its  pas- 
wage  would  ab.solutely  demonetize  silv.  r  and 
leave  it  supported  by  not  one  wr.rd  of  legis- 
lation I  Uiou:ht  the  measure  was  audacious. 
I  thought  It  an  outrage  to  a.sk  men  l.lte  my- 
self and  others  to  absolutely  sweep  from  under 
the  silver  currency  every  vestige  of  law.  That 
l3  not  what  we  meant  at  Chicago:  that  Is  not 
what  the  priiple  mean. 

•I  Bhould  viite  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  himiily  beiuU5e  It  Is  vicious  In  prin- 
ciple, but  It  must  be  in  connection  with 
something  better  You  might  as  well  BUtlior- 
Ize  a  circulating  medium  based  upon  tobacco 
by  the  hot^shcad.  or  cotton  by  the  bale,  as 
upon  sliver  In  If.s  bviUlon  shape  It  must  be 
coined  into  money,  and  such  Is  the  position 
of  the  Democratic  Party  as  declared  In  na- 
tional C(m\entlon  " 

And  still  I  am  a.skcd  to  vote  frr  this  bill 
and  thereby  vote  to  restore  In  full  force  and 
effect  the  crime  of  1873.  Aenin  my  an.'wer  la 
In  the  forceful  language  of  Keniucky's  most 
gifted  nan.  Hon  J.ihn  O  Carlisle,  uttered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  21. 
1878: 

"According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the 
conspiracy  whiih  seems  to  have  been  formed 
here  and  in  Europe  to  destroy  by  legislation 
and  otherwl-je  from  three-sevenths  to  one- 
half  of  the  metallic  money  of  the  world  Is  the 
mo.st  gigantic  crime  of  this  or  any  other  age. 
The  coiLSiimmation  of  such  a  scheme  woxild 
ultimately  entail  more  ml!*ery  upon  the  hu- 
man race  than  all  the  wn:s.  pist Hence,  and 
famine  that  ever  occurred  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  Tlie  absolute  and  Instantaneous 
destruction  of  half  the  entire  movable  prop- 
erty of  the  world.  Includln;^;  houses,  ships, 
railroads,  and  all  other  appliances  for  the 
carrying  on  of  commerce,  while  It  would  be 
felt  more  scn.sibly  at  the  moment  would  not 
produre  anything  like  thr>  proloncjed  distress 
and  d;sor!;anization  of  society  that  must  in- 
evitably result  from  the  permanent  annihila- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  metallic  money  of  the 
world." 

I  can  never  vote  for  restoring  such  a  lr.w. 
the  result  of  such  a  conspiracy,  and  surely 
entailing  the  dire  results  therein  so  graphi- 
cally portrayed 

"But."  say  the  Democratic  advocates  of  re- 
peal, "we  do  not  propose  to  stop  with  the 
simple  repeal.  After  that  Is  secure  we 
promise  and  solemnly  declare  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  should  be  directed  to 
the  establishment  of  such  a  s.ife  system  of 
bimetallism  as  will  malnt.Tln  at  all  times  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  Issued 
by  the  United  States  in  the  markets  and  In 
the  payments  of  debts." 

That  Is  a  futile  promise  It  Is  already  an 
ac.'omplUhed  fact.  Every  silver  dollar  coined 
by  our  mints  today  has  equal  power  with  any 
other  dollar — cjlnod  or  Is.^ued  by  us — In  the 
payment  of  debts  and   in  the  purchase   cf 

articles  In  our  markets  The  standard  silver 
dollar  today  has  equal  debt-paying  and  pur- 
chasing power  With  the  gold  dollar  within 
our  domain,  and  in  all  our  markets — the  only 
markets  over  which  we  have  any  control, 
legislative  or  otherwise 

Why  then  this  pretext  In  this  bill  of  prom- 
ising something  which  already  exists  and  to 
the  strength  of  which  no  supplementary  law 
we  can  enact  will  add  anything? 


Again  our  friends  say  that  Is  not  our  only 
promise.  We  declare  expressly  that  it  is— 
"The  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  buth  gold  and  silver  as 
standard  money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and 
silver  Into  money  of  equal  Intrinsic  and  ex- 
changeable value,  such  equality  to  be  secured 
through  international  agreement  or  by  sii-  h 
safeguards  of  legislation  as  will  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  parity  In  value  of  the 
coins  of  the  two  metuls  and  the  c<iual  p  jwer 
of  every  dollar  ui  all  times  m  the  maikits. 
and  in  the  payment  of  debts." 

You  suy  this  Is  the  promise  of  our  last 
national  platform  1  admit  It:  hut  1  ask 
by  whom,  by  what  b<xly  was  that  platiorm 
promise  to  be  redeemed,  and  how?  Your 
only  answer  muM  he  by  Congress  and  by 
concessional  legislation,  and  not  by  mere 
congressional  promise.  Think  ol  the  ab- 
suroi'V,  the  ridiculousness  ol  the  pietei^sc  of 
redeeming  a  platform  promise  by  a  con- 
gressional repetition  of  such  premise  l.s  thia 
the  redemption  the  voters  In  November  last 
expected  and  voted  for? 

We  can  make  no  legislative  promises 
binding  any  subsequent  Congress.  If  such 
promises  bind  at  all.  they  can  only  bind  us, 
this  Flftv-thlrd  CoiiKrcPs 

Why.    then,    shall    we    make    this    promise 
without   any    eHurt   whatever   to   redet  m   it? 
Why  not  strike  out  the  promi.se  and  do  now 
what     we     prj)nU8e?     When     shall     we     h  .ve 
more  time?     When  shall  we  understand  the 
situatl.  11.  the  monetaiy  conditions,  any  bet- 
ter?    Think  of  the  abundant  leisure  we  shall 
have   from    now   on    until    the   close   ot    this 
Flfty-lhird    Congress,   on    the   4th    ol    March 
189.T.     Here  we  are,  robust    healthy,  caputjle 
of  the  vastest    phy.slcal  endurance— 80  hours 
If  ycu  want      Why  should  we  not  do  it  now? 
How.  in  what  manner,  by  what  l?giBiative 
pn  coss  or  olierwise.  do  you   propo>e   to  re- 
deem    this     promise?      If     by     congrefwional 
action,    then    why    not    make    it    a   pait    and 
parcel  of   thin  mea-'Ure?     No.  Mr.   President, 
there  will  never  be  such  a  glorious  opiK>rlu- 
nlty  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
estahl'.sh  Its  llnanciiil  syMem  as  it  has  today. 
We  ki.ow   more   than   we   have   ever   known 
before,    we   have  more  leisure   than   we   ever 
had    before:    we   are   all    in    a    better    humor 
than    we    have   ever    been    beiore;    we    are    all 
m(>re  patriotic  and  less  partisan,  t>ecau8  ■  we 
bthold  a   majority   of   the   Republican   Party 
in    the    front    ranks    of    the    udmml.  iration, 
leading    the    Democratic    admmi  tiaiion     to 
victory.      |l^TU«hter  1      It  is  a  giorioua  spec- 
tacle,   and    what    a    splendid    tune    for    non- 
partisan  and    patriotic   leqlslation,    with  cur 
Republican  friends  coming  over  and  helpir.g 
us,  and  all  bmetalllsts.     There  is  not  a  Sen- 
ator   here    wno    doc-    not    declare    hinisll    a 
blmetallist   except    my   distinguished    friend 
from  New  Jersey    [Mr.  McPherson|,   who   I 
believe.  Is  the  only  one  who  h^s  nut  planted 
himself    squarely     upon     bimetallism.     Why 
can  we  not  get  together?     Why  can  we  not, 
as  sensible  men.  enact  a  financial  system  for 
this  great  country? 

But  some  Senators  who  favor  this  bill  say 
that  we  as  a  nation  can  only  maintain  bl- 
metalli.sm  with  perfect  equality  of  gu^d  and 
silver  with  unlimited  coinage  and  full  legal 
tender,  by  Internutional  agreement  with  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  Europe.  I  ask. 
Why  not?  Senators  will  doubtless  reply  be- 
cause the  value  of  sliver  has  so  hugely  depre- 
ciated that  we.  as  a  nation,  independently  ot 
other  leading  nations,  cannot  open  our  mints 
for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  the 
sUver  dollar  of  412'^  gialn.--  and  rnamlam  it 

at  a  parity  with  gold,  that  that  quantity  of 
silver  16  only  worth  In  the  markets  of  the 
world  from  54  to  65  cents  on  the  dollar 

In  response  to  this  statement  I  beg  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  Senate  to  present  In  detail 
the  reasons  why.  lu  my  judgment,  an  Inter- 
national agreement  with  European  nations  la 
ab.soluteIy  Impoi-^ible  now,  and  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  deprecialiou  oX 
silver  as  a  metal. 


(At  this  point  the  honorable  Senator 
yielded  lor  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
B.dcratlon  of  executive  btislne.-s  1 

TUEED.^T.  OCTOBER    10,    1893 

Mr  CocKRixi..  Mr  President,  in  my  re- 
joinder to  Uie  reply  of  our  opponents  that 
we  cannot  independently  of  other  nationa 
open  our  mints  for  the  tree  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  sliver,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  to  present  in  detail  the  reasons  why, 
in  my  jufl'?ment.  any  internatioual  bimetallic 
agreement  with  European  nations  is  impu«- 
Bible  now.  and  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  depn-clatlon  of  sliver  as  a  metal 

I  a.s8ert  these  propositions:  That  the  United 
Slates  by  the  misrepresentations  and  un- 
founded staiemeiits  oJ  oui  clti/en  and  official 
representatives  have  cau.sed  the  discriminat- 
ing legislation  of  European  nation.s  and  our 
own  Nation  in  favor  ol  g<jld  and  against  sil- 
ver, and  that  this  dU-crimmating  legislation 
alone  has  caused  the  depreciation  of  silver 
measured  by  or  relatively  to  gold;  and  that 
our  own  conduct,  the  actions  of  our  rcpre- 
Bcntatives.  bnve  trade  such  International  bi- 
metallism impossible  now  International 
agreement  upon  the  relative  valu«  or  ratio  of 
the  coinage  of  nations  and  the  unity  of  coins 
has  been  the  dream  ol  doctrinaire  statesmen 
for  years  p.-ist. 

Under  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  of 
February  a«.  1857.  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury,  Howell  Cobb  appointed  Prof  J  H. 
Alexander,  of  Baltimore,  a  commissioner  to 
confer  with  the  functionaries  of  Great  Brit- 
ain relative  to  some  plan  "of  so  mutually 
arrangltig,  on  the  dei  imal  ba*i«,  the  coinage 
of  the  two  countries  a«  that  the  respective 
units  shall  hereafter  be  easily  and  exactly 
commensurable  " 

ProfesS'T  Alexander  visited  Englana  In 
1857  and  1858  and  made  known  his  mli«lon. 
He  was  referred  by  th^  Ijoru-s  of  the  Tre  isury 
to  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  wHs  tlnaliy  in- 
formed by  Malsbury,  of  the  Forel^'n  CXDce. 
that  Her  Maje&ty  s  Government  w,is  not  pre- 
pared to  Invite  a  conference  on  a  project 
reciulrlng  parliamentary  action  and  not  con- 
sidered by  the  public  nor  discussed  in  Pirlia- 
ment,  but  would  confer  and  consider  with 
him  on  any  proposal  which  he  might  be 
Instructed  to  make.  Professor  Alexander.  In 
his  report,  says: 

"This  conclusion  expressed  with  a  caution 
that  Is.  I  believe,  habitual  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  In  contemplatlDn  ol 
nnv  change  in  ex'.'^ttng  InstUutions  of  estab- 
ILshments  there.  Is  in  reality  all  that  could 
be  arrived  at  under  the  conditions  of  my 
Instructions  " 

Nothing  was  accomplished. 
What  were  the  causes  leading  to  aid  in- 
fluencing the  discriminating  legislation  in 
favor  of  gold  against  silver?  It  is  asu.nlsh- 
Ing  to  me  that  among  all  the  writers  upon 
the  financial  troubles  beginning  after  1865, 
no  one  of  them  has  undertaken  to  sh'W  the 
moving  causes  which  Induced  so  m.ny  na- 
tions In  Europe  to  change  ircm  the  single 
silver  to  the  single  gold  standard  a.id  to 
abandon  bimetallism  Tl^ere  was  some  cause 
for  these  things.  This  no  one  can  doubt. 
Why  have  these  ccc  numlc  writers  not  gone 
to  the  foundation  and  ascertained  what 
caused  Germany  to  change  from  a  single 
sl.ver  standard  to  a  single  gold  standaid? 
She  had,  under  the  excitement  ol  an  over- 
flow of  gold  In  1857.  changed  to  a  single 
Sliver  stanciard  to  avoid  an  overflow  of  riom  y. 
In  1871-72  she  changed  to  a  single  gold 
Standard.  Other  nations  did  the  same. 
What  were  the  motives  which  led  them  to 
enact  this  discriminating  legislation?  I  say 
it  is  remarkably  strange  that  no  econo:nlc  or 
financial  writer  h.ts  ever  attempted  tc  trace 
these  causes. 

Take  the  monetary  status  of  1860  Great 
Britain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  were  th?  only 
three  European  nations  having  a  single  gold 
standard.  Great  Britain  had  maintained  the 
double  standard  at  the  ratio  of  15.2  to  I  from 


Friday   April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 


as  a  vital  ix)n.ion  oi   oui    nanouaj  v-wii-cb^, 
quoting    the    language    of    Hon.    Samuel    R. 
Rupriles.    Now  we  are  tantalized  and  ridiculed 
by  the  enemies  of  silver  becaa^e  we  have  that 
sacred    and    consecrated    Inscription    placed 


v.lth   so   much    force    and    emphas;8.  on    this 
floor  on  February  17,  1893.  as  follows: 

"I  should  vote  today  for  the  coinage  of  cli 
the  American  product  ol  silver.     I  would  go 
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1717  to  1797.  when  specie  payments  were  sus- 
pended and  continued  up  to  1831,  and  on 
June  22.  1816.  during  tliia  specie  ruspenslon, 
adopted  the  single  gold  standard,  which  was 
the  first  diacriminatkjn  by  law  ol  any  Impor- 
tant commercial  nation  against  silver,  and  in 
her  markets  the  price  for  silver,  a  mere  com- 
modity, has  ever  since  been  regulated  by  the 
value  of  her  single-standard  legal-tender 
gold  coins 

The  cause  prompting  England  In  esti^b- 
llshlng  her  slnf^le  gold  st..ndard  is  manifest. 
Specie  pavmcnts  were  suspended,  and  she 
bad  a  great  mass  of  worn,  clir^pd,  and  muti- 
lated com.  current  and  legal  tender  and  yet 
▼urylng  greatly  In  mctaJ  value  and  weight, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  the  early  returap- 
tlon  of  specie  paymeiit*.  and  wii  a  great 
creditor  nation,  having  vast  commercial 
transactions  with  the  cl-villzrd  countries,  and 
was  pmctlcally  the  money  center  of  the  world, 
with  the  nations  pay  ng  tribute  to  her  and 
Interest  In  money  on  loana,  and  desired  to 
unify  her  coinage  In  the  intereot  ol  ber  cred- 
itor-ruling classes  and  Increase  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  lU  value,  and  hence 
adopted  the  single  gold  standard,  and  yet  re- 
tained a  subsidiary  silver  coinage  with  legal 
tender  for  40  shillings  for  the  transaction  of 
the  vast  anviunt  of  business  amon?  her 
massee,  and  estnblUhed  the  grand  central 
market  in  London  lor  the  sale  and  disposition 
of  the  entire  silver  ptoducU  of  the  world  as 
a  mere  metal  or  commodity,  to  be  there  meas- 
ured bv  her  own  gold  legal-tender  coins 

I  1  1880  all  Asia  us*d  silver  as  the  standard 
money  Auatrla-Hui-garv.  The  Netherlands. 
Sweden.  Norway  Denmark  Ppaln.  and  Rusa  • 
had  the  Btnpile  silver  standard  Prance.  Bel- 
glum  Bwltzerland.  and  Italy  had  the  double 
standard  with  free  coinage  and  full  legsl 
tender  at  the  ratio  of  19  5  to  1  Germany  had 
the  slnfTle  silver  Btandnrd  at  the  ratio  of  15  6 
to  1.  adopted  on  January  24   1857 


Theaters  of  War— The  Battle 
Against  Wan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1943 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rfcord  an  able 
address  dehvered  over  the  radio  on  April 
12.  1943.  by  Hon.  Chester  H.  Smith,  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Law  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  government  la  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation or  threatened  application  of  brute 
physical  force.  To  him  who  proves  himself 
on  the  field  of  batUe  goes  the  title— ruler, 

governor. 

All  government  Is  the  result  of  battles  or 
campaigns  or  wars.  But  It  Is  not  safe  to  say 
that  all  batUes  or  campaigns  or  wars  result 
in  or  establish  government.  Some  who  are 
defeated  In  battle  rise  again  and  fight.  They 
do  not  admit  defeat.  The  British  8th  Army 
was  defeated  at  Tobruk,  but  it  rose  again, 
retreated  to  Bl  Alameln.  regrouped  Ita  forces, 
add<  d  reinforcements,  and  Inflicted  on  Mar- 
shal  Bommeira  Afrlka  Korps  a  decisive  de- 
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feat,  chased  the  Germans  across  north 
Africa,  defeated  them  again  at  the  Mareth 
Line  and  again  at  Gabes.  Our  American 
forces  were  defeated  at  the  Maknassy  Pass 
and  Kasserlne  Gap  In  Tunl.sla,  but  they  rose 
ngiiin  und  drove  th3  Germans  back  thiough 
the  mountain  passes  The  Ru.ssian  armies 
were  defeated  time  after  time  by  the  Ger- 
man Juggernaut,  but  they  rosa  again  They 
sii'.l  fight. 

Neither  Is  K  safe  to  say  that  the  winning 
of  a  war  results  In  or  establishes  more  than 
a  temporary  government  We  fou 'ht  the 
last  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy Thla  was  a  rallying  cry  to  bring 
about  victory.  The  war  was  won — the  vic- 
tory was  In  our  hands.  What  did  we  do 
with  11?  We  failed  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment on  the  foundation  of  our  established 
suptrlorlty  in  force.  We  pulled  out.  wc  with- 
drew from  the  field  of  battle  to  let  the  enemy 
rise  again.  Not  only  did  he  rise  again,  he 
shook  off  the  dust  ol  defeat.  He  gathered 
food  and  ate.  He  gathered  strength  and  at- 
tacked. He  buUt  up  a  fighting  power  never 
bekire  equaled  on  the  earth 

No  single  power  on  earth,  It  appears,  could 
have  stopped  the  fighting  power  built  up  by 
the  Germans  as  they  rose  again.  Alone  Eng- 
land could  not  have  long  stood  apain.ot  the 
foe  which  had  been  defeated  in  1018.  Russia 
was  able  to  stem  the  German  advance  only 
because  the  Germans  had  spent  much  power 
in  the  defeat  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries 
and  against  the  British  and  because  Ger- 
many had  to  divert  much  military  power  to 
protect  herself  from  the  west  and  to  police 
h'T  conquered  territories. 

If  England,  if  Kus-sla,  If  the  Unltf  d  States— 
if  any  one  of  these  1?  saved.  It  Is  not  due  to 
the  strength  of  any  one  but  because  of  the 
combined  power  of  all  together  It  can  truly 
be  said  that  England  saved  Russia,  Uiat 
Russia  saved  England:  that  Englpnd  saved 
the  United  dtates;  that  the  United  States 
saved  England;  that  RuE.sla  saved  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  United  States  saved 
Russia.  And  after  Japan  Jol-ied  the  Axla 
Powers  It  might  well  be  said  that  Cliina 
played  her  role  In  saving  her  allies  and  that 
they  and  each  of  them  may  save  China. 

Perhaps  we  are  saying  only  the  fltiesl  shnll 
survive.  Not  only  shall  they  survive.  The 
fl'test  shall  survive  and  they  shall  rule.  It 
was  recognition  of  this  principle  that  led  the 
Germans  to  build  up  their  military  machine. 
They  Intended  to  Cotablish  a  supreme  world 
government  on  the  foundation  of  their  sheer 
military  power.  The  Idta  Is  absolutely  sound. 
It  is  the  only  sound  principle  on  which  gcv- 
ernmrnt  can  be  based. 

And  what  has  stopped  the  forward  move- 
ment oX  this  military  giant?  Fear  of  aimihl- 
lation  and  the  instinct  to  survive  huve  driven 
England  and  the  United  States  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Russia  and  Russia  to  espotise  the 
common  cause  of  the  English-speaking  de- 
mocracies. Fear  of  impendinf?  doom  danglir.g- 
bpfore  the  eyes  of  these  nations  has  compelled 
them  to  seek  each  other's  help,  to  pool  their 
physical  brute  forces  against  the  common 
enemy.  It  hac  forced  them  to  recognize  each 
other  for  what  they  have  and  are. 

In  the  face  of  threatened  destruction  a  na- 
tion, like  an  Individual,  brings  into  play  the 
latent  dormant  powers  of  a  giant.  In  this 
Russia  has  surprised  the  world,  and  most  ol 
all  the  common  enemlea.  In  this  England 
has  shown  powers  of  recuperation  after  little 
less  than  a  mortal  blow  with  the  fall  of 
France  which  has  astonUhed  the  world,  In- 
I  eluding  her  own  people  In  thte  China  has 
absorbed  shock  after  shock  from  an  Invading 
enemy  which  only  a  nation  with  the  man- 
power and  philosophy  of  an  aged  people  could 
abeorb  without  capitulation.  In  thia  the 
United  States  has  shown  powers  of  production 
and  organlMUoo  with  auch  epeea  and  volume 


that  we  have  surpAssed  even  our  own  pro- 

Jerted  goals. 

We  have  said  (II  aupertor  physical  force 
establlsl:ieB  government,  (2)  a  defeated  enemy 
sometimes  rlaea  attain  and  attacks  with  over- 
whelming power,  (S)  sometimes  that  power 
is  met  with  still  superior  force  The«  were 
in  the  minds  of  President  Eloosevclt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  at  Casablanca  when  they 
declared  that  thla  Secoiwl  World  War  must 
result  m  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
AxU  Powers.  Ttoey  saw  a  defeated  enemy  rise 
again  They  and  millions  of  others  know 
that  such  an  enemy,  even  when  defeated  a 
second  time.  If  thereafter  not  controlled  by 
force  until  a  different  habit  of  mind  Is  estab- 
lished, may  rise  again  and  develop  such  over- 
wnelmlng  power  that  there  may  be  no  su- 
perior force  to  cope  with  it  or  meet  it. 

How  close  we  came  to  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  our  present  enemies  can  only  be  realleed 
when  one  think?  of  what  wotild  have  hap- 
pened had  the  Germans  continued  their  drive 
across   the   English   Channel   at  Dunkerque; 
had  Germany  not  attocked  Russia;  had  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  not  determined  to 
send  lend-lease  aid  to  Russia;  had  the  United 
States  failed  to  throw  In  her  lot  with  England 
long  before  Pearl  Harbor;  had  there  not  been 
a   Pearl   Harbor   to   unite   our   people   as   one 
against  the  Axis.     Had  one  of  these  things 
not  happened,  what  might  heve  been  our  fate 
or  the  fate  ot  the  civilized  world  la  difficult 
to  Imagine.    One  thing  Is  sure-    things  might 
well  have  been  quite  different  than  they  are. 
No  sensible  buslneasman  would  subject  the 
future  of  his  business  to  such  hazards  unleaa 
under  compulsion.    Why.  then,  should  we.  If 
we  v;ln  an  unconditional  Burrerder.  aubject 
the  future  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity — 
Indeed,  civilization  Itself— to  such  risk  and 
chance?     Populations  are  growing.     Science 
progresBfs     Min'a  inventive  genius  surpasaea 
the  imagination     The  deatructlveneaa  of  war 
Implements    Is    on    the    Increase       Wars    are 
being  fought  on  a  grander  ecale      We  have 
come  to  a  point  where  one  allp  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  war  or  mere  chance  In  the  proper 
use    of   superior   force   of   the   enemy    might 
cast  civilization  back  to  the  darkest  age 

Our  leaders  are  not  wUllng  to  assume  re- 
pponsibilitv  for  subjecting  us  In  the  future 
to  such  risks.    That  is  the  reason  plans  are 
being  medc  for  the  period  after  the  war.    We 
are  movi-g  In  the  right  direction.     Wc  are 
making  a  good  start  by  Inviting  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  to  a  food   con- 
ference In  the  United  States      This  confer- 
ence is  to  be  held  In  Just   15  days,   April  27. 
One   of   the   lea-^t    controversial    subjects   on 
wh^ch   a  conference   could   be   held  is  food. 
This  should  do  much  to  start  a  aerlea  of  con- 
ferences  among   those   nations   now   bound 
together  by  a  common  cause  and  fighting  a 
common  enemy  for  their  preservation      Our 
invitation  to  other  nations  and  their  accept- 
ance  disclose  an  attitude  of  cooperation.     A 
friendly  reception  by  our  representatives  and 
an  amicable  discussion  of  common  food  prob- 
lems  can    do    much    to   put    all    the   United 
Nationa  on   a   common   and   equal   footing, 
Frank  and  honest  dlsclosin-es  ol  each  other's 
wlUingnesa  to  aaslst  and  to  be  assisted  can 
create  bonds  of  mutual  respect  and  determi- 
nation to  work  together  harmonioualy.    Sev- 
eral nations,  including  Russia,  have  accepted 
our  Invitation  to  thla  food  conference 

Submission  to  the  United  Nations  by  Eng- 

,   land  and  the  United  States  of  plans  for  a 

1    post-war  fiscal  svstem  Is  another  step  toward 

cooperative  effort  In  the  financial  field.  These 

'   plans  are   merely  submitted  for  discussion, 

after  which  a  United  Nationa  conference  wUl 

be  held.  ^.         . 

It  Is  only  by  a  united  and  cooperauve  ei- 
fort  of  the  "big  four  "  nationa  that  tbe  pf-et- 
war  world  can  be  controlled  and  peace 
maintained.     These   "big  four"   OAtlons   are 


i 


markets    ever    which    we    have    any    control, 
legislative  or  otlierwise 

Why  then  this  pretext  In  this  bill  of  prem- 
ising something  which  already  exists  and  to 
tlie  strength  of  which  no  supplementary  law 
%e  can  enact  wii;   add  anything? 


dtllgonce  ol  tne  &i.naie  lo  tjrtbtni,  iii  ueiuii 
the  reasons  why,  lu  my  judgment,  an  Inier- 
niitional  agreement  with  Europe;in  nations  Is 
absolutely  Impo-ssiblo  now.  ai;d  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  depreciaiiou  of 
silver  as  a  metal. 


HI' a<;    vavia^s. 


Take  the  monetary  statti«  of  1860  Great 
Britain,  Porttigal.  and  Turkey  were  th?  only 
three  European  nations  having  a  sir.gle  gn'.d 
standard  Great  Eritaln  had  malntaai'd  the 
double  standard  at  the  ratio  of  15.2  to  I  from 


add<  d  reinforcements,  and  innictea  on  naar- 
Bha)   Bommeira  Afrlka  Korps  a  decisive  de- 
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and  or^anlaatton  with  such  speed  and  volume 


malntalnea.      incse      oig   *u«*» 
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England,    Russia.    China,    and     the    United 
States. 

We  have  few  choices  for  the  post-war 
world.  First,  we  can  do  as  we  did  after  the 
last  war,  refuse  to  Cfioperate  with  other  na- 
tions In  the  future  and  return  to  Lsolatlonlsm 
and  dream  our  dreams  "i  security  Second, 
we  Can  return  to  our  peacetmie  pursuits  and 
build  an  army  and  u  i-.avy  and  an  air  force 
SO  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next  war.  The  crea- 
tion of  such  military  force  by  one  nation 
would  Involve  such  expenditures  as  to  be 
fairly  no  Itis  than  cru.--hing  in  its  burdens, 
and  would  liKcly  lead  to  national  bankruptcy. 
Indted.  the  prutectiun  of  ourselve.s  Wnuld 
mean  literally  our  paying  for  protecting  the 
entire  world  Third,  v.  can  rcc<.gn:ze  that 
we  are  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations  and 
face  that  fact  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Such 
recognition  should  dictate  that  we  cooper- 
ate with  the  other  nations  in  an  earnest  at- 
tempt to  set  up  an  international  government 
basfd  on  our  superior  physical  power  to  pre- 
vent further  wars 

Such  an  attempt  can  have  but  two  le- 
sults — either  U  will  succeed  or  It  will  fall. 
If  It  succeeds,  then  cur  present  generation 
will  have  been  the  most  kind  and  beneflcient 
generation  In  world  hb^toiy.  We  shall  have 
prevented  the  curse  of  w:ir  frcjin  being  vlsilfd 
on  the  generations  of  the  future.  If  the  plan 
falls,  then  the  results  can  be  no  worse  than 
another  war  which  will  be  sure  to  follow  any 
other  course  But  an  earnest  and  determined 
attempt  to  prevent  all  wurs  is  almost  certain 
to  do  one  thing — that  Is  postpone  the  time 
of  the  next  war  If  it  is  postponed  for  10  or 
fven  5  years  by  <nir  efTorts,  then  we  shall  have 
rendered  a  great  .service  to  mankind.  Post- 
poneniont  of  tin*  next  war  for  any  period  of 
time  win  have  Ju.stiflecl  our  change  In  na- 
tional policy  from  that  of  Isolationism  to 
that  of  being  a  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

I  am  not  telling  you  that  a  world  without 
war  or  even  po.-^tponlng  the  time  when  the 
next  war  mav  take  place  will  be  the  mil- 
lennium or  the  perfect  world.  Far  from  it. 
Stupendous  problerrs  will  still  have  to  be 
solved.  Battles  of  the  Rr.st  magnitude  will 
have  to  be  fought.  But  the  battles  to  be 
fought  win  not  be  physical  battles;  they  will 
not  be  bittles  of  physical  violence  and  vio- 
lent death.s  to  large  numbers  nf  men.  The 
battles  will  be  word  battle-^—  bat'les  in  which 
liitrllectual  giants  will  pitch  their  br.'.lns 
against  other  brains.  They  will  be  the  battles 
which  Jefferson.  HarnilN-n.  Madison,  and 
grand  old  Benjamin  Franklin  fou«tht  In  the 
consiitutional  conventions  when  this  Nation 
was  established. 

Battles  of  ideas  fou;:ht  ihrorgh  the  medium 

of  words  can  rock  the  foundations  of  nations 
as  profoundly  as  tlie  bloody  ba'tlefirlds  of 
war  Young  Mr.  Pitt  shuck  the  whole  Briti.'h 
Empire  with  his  (lery  rUfensc  of  the  Colonics. 
The  Linco!n-D^  ir.;ias  debates  rocked  the  en- 
Hre  structure  of  this  Natl-^n  before  the  Civil 
War  The  debate;;  in  our  Congress  and  before 
our  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of 
New  Dval  legi:r:ation  made  every  State-rights 
»dvr>oate  and  every  naticnall't  quiver. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  world 
of  the  past  and  that  of  the  future.  If  we  can 
establish  a  government  which  has  the  power 
to  prevent  wars,  is  this:  International  dis- 
putes- I.  e.,  que.sticns  on  which  nations  dif- 
fer between  th.'inselves  and  which  must  be 
Kttlcd  m  favor  of  one  or  the  other — will  be 
settled  In  the  courtroom  of  an  International 
cotirt  by  battles  of  words  and  a  Jud^nietit  of 
the  court  rather  than  by  the  haphazard  kill- 
ing of  the  young  men  of  both  nations.  In  one 
Case  the  right  of  a  nalinn  l-i  determined  by  Its 
mis;ht,  by  the  Impact  of  Its  power  to  kill  ex- 
ertiKl  on  Its  adver>ary  In  the  other  case  the 
right  of  a  nation  is  determined  by  a  K>"t)up 
of  impartial  men  or  Judges  who  listen  to  the 
srguments  of  the  representatives  of  both 
n  .tlcns  and  then  declare  their  Judgment 
iccordlug  to  International  law. 


Race  and  Religious  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SfiNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  29.  1943 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unaninioius  conjent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article,  written  by  columni.st  William  A. 
Caldwell,  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
B'Mpen  Evening  Record,  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

It  is  an  impartial  di.scus.sion  of  the  race 
and  religiou.s  problem  now  facing  thi.s 
country,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  reviews 
that  it  has  beer  my  privilege  to  read  on 
this  very  grave  situation. 

Th»re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recokd. 
as  fd'ows: 

Simeon  SxTLnrs 
(By  William  A   Caldwell) 

I  don't  want  ai.yone  to  get  the  idea  that  1 
nm  aiitl-Gentile,  some  of  my  best  frlend.s  are 
goyim.  but  .sometimes  my  loyalty  is  tried. 
sometimes  I  almost  tliink  theie  oughta  be  a 
lawr. 

There's  no  question  that  the  race  problem 
has  gotten  out  of  hand  again  and  is  going  to 
Worsen  fast. 

Currently  in  circulation  by  word  of  mouth 
and  In  print  are  three  cclofsal  lies: 

1.  That  Jews  arc  opeiating  the  black  mar- 
ket 

2.  That  Jews  are  running  the  United  States 
Government,  and  not  well. 

3.  That  Jfws  are  evading  military  service 
and  cashing  in  on  the  domestic  inflation. 

To  discu.ss  these  does  them  more  honor  than 
they're  worth,  but  irj  keep  the  record  straight 
the  ba'd  facts  may  be  stated: 

1.  The  black -market  prcblcm  does  not  exist 
at  the  retail  level  at  which  the  humble  Jewish 
sh-  pkeeper  functions  It  is  at  the  level  of 
distribution,  monopolized  by  so-called  Chris- 
tian corporations. 

2.  A  friend  of  mine  who  likes  statistics  tells 
me  tliat  the  percentage  of  Government  per- 
sonnel of  Jewlsli  extraction  Is  lower  than  the 
percentage  of  Jews  in  the  total  population 

3.  This  is  a  likfl  not  of  Jews  but  of  the 
Selective  Service  Admlnlstrat'.un.  which  has 
taken  some  pains  to  expose,  disprove,  and 
denounce  It 

But  anti-Semitism  is  getting  a  little 
stronger  every  day  We  would  be  blind  to  be 
unaware   of    it.     We   would    be    foolhardy    to 


Hi 


:re  it. 


TUT  LAST  RESORT 

Anti-Semitism  serves  two  masters.  Both 
are  Fascist  One,  of  course.  Is  Adolf  Hitler. 
As  David  Elliot  held  repre.senlative  of  the 
United  Chemical  Workers  (Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Orgaiilxatloris) ,  ti.ld  union  members 
gathered  to  tay  gcodbye  and  good  luck  to  the 
or^;anlz3r.  Charley  Davey.  the  other  night,  the 
powers  of  darkness  will  try  more  and  more 
frantically  to  divide  us  agaln.st  ourselves  the 
nearer  we  come  to  cur  victory  If  anti- 
Semitism  difTuoes  cur  eiTurt  so  much  as  to 
reduce  our  output  one  lank  a  day.  It  Is  worth 
an  Iron  Cross  to  the  Fuehrer  Few  are  the 
saboteurs  trained  in  E;i.*en  who  could  do  so 
well. 

But  this  tendency  of  so  many  of  my  Chris- 
tian friends  to  blame  all  ills  on  the  Jew  Is 
dangerotifi  for  a  reason  more  terrible  even  than 
that 

I  Insist  that  an  American  fascism  Is  not 
60  implausible  a  nightmare.    As  noted  here 


the  other  day.  economic  power  In  the  United 
States  has  in  2  brief  years  been  shifted  from 
the  175.000  small  businesses,  the  demos  of  de- 
mocracv,  to  the  100  great— and  Interlocking— 
corporations.  The  history  of  these  corpora- 
tions has  not  been  notably  democratic.  Ar.c. 
along  with  the  growth  of  economic  power  Ir. 
an  elite  has  progre.ssed  the  growth  of  applica- 
ble political  power  In  the  centralized  Wa.'h  • 
ington  military  elite.  There  is  a  discernible 
similarity  between  the  Americar  scene  today 
and  the  scene  in  Japan  before  the  so-called 
young  militarists'  coup  d  etat  of   1934. 

The  coup  Itself,  especially  becau.^e  of  ou  • 
tendency  to  present  to  p'ltcntlal  ccnspiratori 
a  compact  centralized  plexus  of  control,  could 
be  a  mere  matter  of  a  police  squad  and  a  te\.- 
minutes  I  cannot  believe  It  Is  against  th  ■ 
public  Interest  to  point  cut  that  the  selztw-; 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Of^ce  of  Price  Administration,  the  so- 
called  Pentagon,  the  Interstate  Commerci! 
Commi.-«ion,  and  perhaps  the  financial  bu- 
reaus, would  clean  matters  up  It  Is  another 
cogent  reason  why  government  should  sprea<l 
Itself  a  little  thinner. 

What  Is  lacking  in  the  United  States  nov7 
is  a  mass  ba^-e  for  fa-scl^m  This,  I  hold. 
anti-Semitism- and  the  ccnditlcne  which 
give  rise  to  antl-Semltl«m — could  provide. 
Just  now.  In  spue  of  having  only  yesterda? 
paid  the  heaviest  income  tax  of  your  life, 
you're  willing  to  let  the  old  system  slide 
along  as  is  for  a  while.  But  suppose  that, 
year  after  year,  those  taxes  continue  as  ws 
beat  against  the  fortre.ss  of  Europe  and  the 
outpojsts  of  the  Japane.se  Empire,  suppose 
rationing  gets  more  stringent;  suppose  w^ 
get  morose  and  bitter  and  frvistrate 

Are  you  .sure  that  we  who  cannot  now  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  declare  the  Jew  our 
scape^;oat  should  be  able  to  resist  a  fine, 
frank,  blonde,  rootln'  tootln'  demagogue  with 
a  case  against  Jews,  a  program  lor  pogrotr.. 
and  a  request  for  plenary  extralegal  power* 
Just  long  enough  to  purge  a  few  international 
bankers?  Are  you  sure  that  -^ome  of  us 
wouldn't  like  to  see  a  star  of  David  In  yello^v 
on  our  ba.lness  competitors'  windows? 

now    DO    YOtJ    PLEAD' 

Anti-Semitism  is  worse  than  dynamite,  ifa 
a  Strong  drug.  You  cannot  take  il  or  leave  it 
alone  You  cannot  dabble  In  It  Just  a  little. 
Once  you  attribute  anything,  except  possibly 
the  configuration  of  his  skull,  tc  a  man  oX 
any  race  because  of  his  race  you  arc,  to  thi.t 
extent,  stiaight  N.izl. 

It  has  been  proved  again  and  again  And 
thl3  too  has  been  proved:  That  the  same 
processes  which  make  for  anti-Semitism  also 
make  for  antl-Iial.an!sm,  and  antl-CathoU- 
cism,  and  all  the  other  bjproduct  brutalitlf* 
of  the  Fascist  racket.  Moat  of  us.  1  think, 
understand  that. 

And  yet  In  the  course  of  a  single  day  this 
department,  which  lives  a  fairly  cloistered 
life,  h  s  encountered  these  things: 

1.  A  poem,  being  distributed  in  multlgrapi 
in  downtown  New  Voik.  alxjiut  the  Jewis  i 
maiden  sneering  at  Christian  soldiers  going 
on  to  war 

2  A  letter  attributing  the  meat  shortage 
to  Jewish  hoarders 

3.  A  telephone  call  describing  a  parking 
place  opposite  a  theater  a.s  Jammed  with  Jew.-i" 
automobiles 

4  The  observation  In  a  conversation  that 
Jewlsli  profiteers  are  not  prosecuted  because 
Jewish  lawyers  lu  Federal  bureaus  connive 
with  them. 

I  do  try  to  live  an  obscure,  respectable  lift;. 
I  prefer  to  get  alcng  In  fellowship  with  my 
brethren  Seme  of  my  best  friends  are  Chris- 
tians, but  there  are  times  when  almOot  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  It  would  pro- 
vide ble,ikly  that  anyone  using  the  wuri 
"Jew"  In  any  sentence — except  in  a  class  ci 
ethnology  or  a  synagogue — .should  be  btate:i 
cordially  over  the  skull  with  a  baseball  bat 
until  enlightened.  The  toleration  of  Idiocy 
can  bt  curried  too  far. 
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War  in  tike  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coixMAOo 
IN  THE  8KNAT1  OP  TH*  UHITKD  STATIS 

Thursday.  April  29. 1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  April  16  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  ChamblctI  delivered  a 
magnificent  address  in  the  Senate  re- 
viewing the  situation  in  the  Pacific.  On 
the  same  date  Earl  Godwin,  the  very 
popular  radio  commentator,  made  some 
remarks  with  reference  to  that  subject 
in  his  radio  program  entitled  "Watch  the 
World  Go  By."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Godwin's  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  folka.  On  my  desk  today 
U  a  fairly  thick  packet  of  typed  argumenta 
from  the  Atistrallana  as  to  why  the  United 
Nations  should  quit  looking  at  the  Japaneae 
menace  m  a  No.  2  affair  and  maka  It 
a  No.  1.  grade  A  atae  war,  same  aa 
the  war  on  HlUer.  But  I  wlU  put  that  aside 
and  bring  out  as  news  tonight  the  same  sort 
of  plen  from  an  American,  a  United  States 
Senator  who  has  been  pretty  far  out  on 
the  Aleutians  and  who  Is  deadly  serloiis  when 
he  told  the  Senate  today  that  the  Japs  are 
a  much  worse  and  a  deadlier  foe  than  the 
Nazis.  It  was  Senator  A.  B.  CHANBua  of 
Kentucky,  "Happt"  Chandlib,  who  said  that 
our  light  with  the  pesky  Japs  Is  the  deadliest 
struggle  ever  laced  by  the  American  people. 
CKANDLsa.  I  beUeve.  Is  the  first  Senator  to 
even  approach  any  criticism  directed  toward 
our  General  Suit's  policies,  but  he  said  today 
m  the  Senate  that  If  the  General  Staff  had 
listened  or  paid  attention  to  General  Buckner 
up  In  Alaska,  the  Japs  would  not  be  on  Klska 
today  building  airfields  and  a  submarine  base. 

He  urged  more  aid  for  the  Chinese.  Argued 
that  the  Japs  must  be  driven  out  ol  the 
Aleutians  If,  said  "Happy,"  we  can  send  a 
thousand  planes  over  Europe  In  a  day,  we 
can  spare  the  Chinese  the  600  planes  they 
say  they  could  use  to  drive  the  Japs  out  of 
the  skies. 

Chandler  has  by  no  means  lost  faith  In 
Genera]  Marshall,  he  said,  but  he.  Chandler, 
is  definitely  on  the  side  of  MacArthur  and 
his  pleas  lor  more  men  and  munitions,  espe- 
cially planes,  and  a  greater  and  deeper  appre- 
clattoT>  of  the  Japanese  as  a  terrible  foe 

Chandlek  said  he  was  concerned  lest  the 
United  States  give  all  lU  attention  to  the 
war  against  Hitler  and  then  find  Itself  "left 
alone  except  for  the  loyal  support  of  China, 
a  magnificent  people  without  arms,  to  fight 
the  Japanese." 


FiMt  Easter  Senrice  on  tbe  Capitol  Steps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAMSxa 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.     Mr.  President,  on  April 
25  the  Capitol  Fellowship  Forum  spon- 


sored the  first  annual  Easter  program 
on  the  United  States  Capitol  steps.  I 
was  pleased  to  attend  the  services  as  a 
member  of  their  senatorial  sponsoring 
committee.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  poem  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  describing  the  first  Easter 
service  on  the  Capitol  steps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

nxsT  EAsm  sBayaa  on  the  capttol  btxps 

At  the  east  front  of  the  National  Capitol. 

On  Easter  morning,  nlneteen-forty-three, 
Calmly  assembled  a  hort  of  Americans, 

And  many  others,  from  over  the  sea. 
To  celebrate,  for  tbe  llrst  time  In  history. 

Christ's  Resurrection,  the  first  Easter  day. 
On  and  In  front  of  the  steps  of  the  Capitol, 

In  faith's  Inspiring  American  way. 

Throughout  the  service,  a  sacred  solenmlty— 
Calm    and    serene    as   the    sunshine    that 
spread 
Over  the  scene  a  sweet,  hallowed  slgnlfl- 
cance 
Glorified  Him  who  arose  from  the  dead. 
In  every  heart  a  stu-e  sense  of  security 

Seemed  to  steal  orer  the  worshippers  there, 
While  the  sweet  spirit  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity 
Characterized    every    speech,    song,    and 
prayer. 

In  every  musical  note  was  a  reverence 

That  sifted  out  on  the  spirit-charged  air. 
Which  thrUled  the  waiting  and  worshipful 
audience 
With   the   assurance   that   God,   too,    was 
there. 
In  the  forefront  of  this  service,  so  beautiful, 
Christ's  Bestirrection  was  placed  with  the 
prayer 
That  peace  may  rise  again,  in  all  Its  sanctity. 
Ere  the  world's  nailed  to  the  cross  of  de- 
spair. 
This  Easter  serrice,  In  front  of  the  Capitol 

Of  the  United  States— and  of  the  world- 
Sets  a  significant,  marvelous  precedent. 
Here,  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  un- 
furled. 
"Christian  America"  has  real  significance 
When,  in  the  front  of  the  Capitol,  we. 
In  the  observance  of  Easter,  are  solemnly 
Teaching  the  truth  that  can  keep  nations 
free. 
May  this  significant.  long-delayed  precedent. 

So  Inexpressibly  sweet  and  sublime. 
Down  through  tbe  years,  to  the  end  of  pos- 
terity— 
Until  eternity  terminates  time — 
Occupy,  In  our  American  history. 

Space  on  Its  fairest,  most  picturesque  page. 
To    mark    the    day,    when    our     Christian 
America. 
In  this  way.  outlawed  the  war  of  the  age. 

Christ's    ResurrecUon    gives    hope    to    hu- 
manity— 
KvU    must   die,   yea.   tout    goodness    must 

live— 
"Truth  crushed  to  earth  wUl  rise"  in  all  its 
purity — 
Nations,  at  war.  wlU  get  back  what  they 
give- 
Christ's  Resurrection  is  fraught  with  aastir- 
ances 
That,  though  we  die  for  a  cause  that  la  Just. 
Well  live  again,  throughout  endless  eternity. 
If,  from  our  hearts,  we  sing.  "In  God  We 

Trust." 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Agricnitwal  Wark  by  PcssioMrc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  IHOMAS 

or  OWIAHOMS 
IN  THE  8BNATB  OF  THB  UNTTBD  8TATE8 

Thursday,  AprU  29. 1943 

Mr.  THOBIAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  news  story  appearing  in  Gen- 
eral Welfare  News- Advocate  of  date  May 
3.  1M3.  enUUed  "Pwisioners  May  Work 
in  Agriculture." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
Pnfsiomu  liAvWoaK  iw  Aoaictn-TXTi*— Com- 

easas  Acts  To  8av«  caora— Ekacm  Portxom 

w  OamaAL  Wsltabs  Act,  H.  B-  836 

SEMATOa   XUCXa  TBOlUa  LSAOa  BATTLB 

A  portion  of  the  General  Welfare  Act,  H.  B. 
836,  was  enacted  into  law  last  week  when 
Congress.  In  response  to  a  drive  led  by  Sena- 
tor Ktm*«  Thomas  (Democrat)  ol  Oklahoma, 
In  cooperation  with  the  General  Welfare  Fed- 
eration of  America,  adopted  and  sent  to  the 
White  House  for  slgnattire  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 96.  providing  that  all  those  on  old- 
age  assistance  anywhere  In  the  Nation  may 
work  in  any  sort  of  agricultural  work  during 
the  vi'ar.  and  for  6  months  thereafter,  without 
danger  of  forfeiting  their  pensions.  Senator 
Elmis  Thomas  ol  Oklahoma,  working  with 
Ira  M.  Flnley.  of  Oklahoma  City,  chairman  of 
the  national  executive  board  of  the  General 
Welfare  Federation  of  America,  led  the  bat- 
tle which  resulted  m  tlie  inclusion  ol  a 
subsection  (f)  in  section  6  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, which  made  an  appropriation  of  $2fl,- 
100,0<X>  to  assist  in  providing  a  supply  and 
distribution  ol  farm  labor  lor  the  calendar 
year  1943.  This  subsection  dealt  with  tbe 
problem  of  old-age  pensioners  being  allowed 
to  work  in  agriculture  without  loss  ol  their 
pensions  and  covered  the  situation  in  a  moat 
adequate  marner. 

TxxT  or  aaeoLTrnoN  as  to  pemsions 
The  text  ol  subsection  (1)  ol  section  6  of 
the  resolution,  as  finally  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  after 
being  lavorably  reported  by  the  conlerence 
committee.  Is  as  lollows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  provisions  ol  title  X 
ol  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  (relat- 
ing to  grants  to  S totes  for  old-age  assistance) , 
and  ol  appropriations  for  payments  there- 
xmder.  in  any  case  ii  which  any  State  pays 
old-age  assistance  to  any  individual  at  a  rate 
not  m  excess  of  the  rate  of  old-age  assistance 
paid  to  such  individual  during  the  month  of 
April  1943,  any  failure  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion any  Income  and  resources  of  such  indi- 
vidual arising  from  agrlctiltural  labor  per- 
formed by  him  as  an  employee,  or  from  labor 
otherwise  performed  by  him  in  coiuiection 
with  the  raising  or  harvesting  of  agricultural 
commodities,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Joint  resolution  and  prior  to  the  seventh 
calendar  month  occurring  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostUltles  in  the  present  war.  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  President,  shall  not  be  a  basis 
of  excluding  pa3nment3  made  to  such  indi- 
vidual in  computing  payments  made  to  States 
under  section  3  ol  such  title,  of  refusing  to 
approve  a  State  plan  imder  section  2  at  such 
title,  or  of  withholding  certification  puieuant 
to  section  4  of  such  title  " 

BE90LUTI0N    VXaT    BBOAB 

The  resolution  adopted  is  very  taoad  and 

covers  agricultural  labor  of  every  kind,  in- 
cluding   "farming    In    all    Ito    branches    and 


i    ii 


right  or  a  nation  is  determined  by  a  ^roup 
of  Impartial  men  or  Judges  who  listen  to  the 
•  rgvimenta  of  the  representatives  of  both 
n^.tlcns  and  then  declare  their  Judgment 
according  to  International  law. 


tlan  friends  to  blame  all  Ills  on  the  Jew  Is 
dangerous  lor  a  reason  more  terrible  even  than 
that 

I   Insist   that  an  American  fascism  le  not 
'   so  Implausible  a  nightmare.    As  noted  here 


"Jew"  In  any  sen'ence — except  in  a  chiFs  oi 
ethnology  or  a  synagogue — should  be  btate:i 
cordially  over  the  skull  with  a  baseball  bat 
until  enllphtencd.  Tt\c  toleration  at  idiocy 
can  be  curried  too  fur. 


Mr.  CAPPER.     Mr.  President,  on  April 
25  the  Capitol  Fellowship  Forum  spon- 


Trust." 


— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


covers  agricultural  labor  of  every  klna,  in- 
cluding    'farming   in   all    iU    brancbea   and 
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•mong  other  things  Includes  the  cultivation 
and  tillage  of  the  soli,  dairying,  the  produc- 
tion, cultivation.  growlnR.  and  harvesting  of 
»ny   ngricultu-al   or   horticultural   comn.odl- 
tlc3  (including  commodities  dellned  as  agri- 
cultural products  in  section  15  (g)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural  Marketing   Act.   as  amended),   the 
raising  of   livestock,    bees,    fur-boarlng   ani- 
mals,   or    poultry     and    praciccs    (including 
forei^try  or  lumbering  operations)   performed 
by  a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident  to 
or  in  conjunction  with  such  farming  opera- 
tions, including  preparation  for  marltet.  de- 
livery to  stcjrage  cr  to  market  or  to  carriers 
Xor  transport  to  market."     It  does  not  apply 
to    "service    performed    in    connection    with 
commercial   canning  cr  commercial  freezing 
cr    in    connection   with    any    ag'-iculiural   or 
horticultural  comn.odlty  after  Us  delivery  to 
a    t<>rmlnal   market    tor   distribution  or   con- 
Bumptlon."     It  covers  not  only  farming  work 
perf.irmed  by  employees  but  labor  otherwise 
performed  in  connection  with  the  raising  or 
harvesting  of  agricultural  commodities,  which 
means   that  the   farme%hlm.s*lf,   the   tenant 
farmer,   the   sharecropper,   and    anyone   else 
who  works  on  a  .arm.  comes  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  measure. 

i>m:NT  or  subsection 
Tlie  purpo.se  of  sub.sectlon  5  (f),  which 
Senator  Thomas  1.s  responsible  for  having  in- 
serted m'o  the  measure  during  the  committee 
hearings,  is.  as  the  Senator  explained  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  April  8.  1943  (Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  3115).  "to  permit  recipi- 
ents of  old-ai?e  as-sistance  to  work  as  agricul- 
tural workers  during  the  war,  and  for  6 
months  thereafter,  without  having  such  as- 
•Istance  discontinued  or  reduced." 

The  conference  report  explains  that  the 
provision  will  enable  the  States,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  continue  to  pay  old-age  assistance 
at  the  present  rates  notwithstanding  Income 
from  agricultural  work,  with  no  danger  of 
losing  Federal  funds 

A  BOON  TO  HUNDaEDS  OF  THOUSANDS 

This  provision  adopted  by  Congress,  and 
which  the  President  will  doubtless  sign  within 
a  few  days,  will  prove  a  boon  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  Nation's  2.229.518 
old-age  pensioners  as  well  as  aiding  our  war 
effort  at  this  crucial  period  of  the  Nation's 
history.  The  667,000  who  draw  their  pensions 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
rather  than  under  title  I  are  already  allowed 
to  work  in  agricultural  work  or  In  any  other 
work  not  covered  by  the  contributory  features 
of  the  Social  Security  Act— the  limit  In  the 
"covered"  occupations  being  $14  99  per  month. 

CENEKAL      WEUAKE      ACTS      ENACTMENT      WOUl-D 
PROVE    BOON    TO    MUXIONS 

The  enactment  of  the  General  Welfare  Act. 
H.  R  836.  would  extend  this  principle  still 
further  and  would  prove  a  boon  to  millions  of 
our  senior  citizens  as  well  as  helping  the  war 
effort  still  further.  Under  tht  General  Wel- 
fare Act,  of  which  Senator  Thomas  has  for 
years  been  one  of  the  m.aln  Senate  backers, 
this  same  right  to  supplement  old-age  pcn- 
Blcns  by  outside  labor  in  any  field,  but  not  to 
exceed  *30  per  month,  would  be  accorded  to 
all  and  would  not  be  limited  to  any  extent 
whatsoever  in  the  case  of  the  20.000.000  or 
so  people  who  would  be  brought  under  the 
contributory  features  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  this  bill  In  addition  to  the  50.000000 
or  so  already  covered  The  resolution  before 
the  Congress  was  limited  to  agriculture  hence 
Senator  Thomas,  who  is  one  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  resolution  wa^  referred, 
could  not  make  his  amendment  ar.y  broader 
than  he  did  He  consulted  with  Mr  Finley 
of  ihp  federation  as  to  the  wording  of  his 
aircndment  and  Mr  Finley  made  a  construc- 
tive   suggestion    with    reference    to    it.     The 


flnal  draft  (;f  the  amendment  was  made  by  a 
conference  committee  of  Senate  and  House 
Members,  of  which  Reprtsentntives  Louis 
Lin)iow  and  EtMr.R  H  Wfne.  both  among  the 
128  signers  of  the  nonpartisan  General  Wel- 
fare A^ct  steering  committee  resolution,  were 
members  Both  supported  Senator  Thomas' 
splendid  move  to  aid  the  aged  of  nur  land  as 
well  a.s  rcnderlnR  such  substantial  assistance 
to  tlie  war  effort.  Senator  Thom.as  s-erved  13 
years  In  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate.  4  yiars 
in  the  United  Sta.es  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Is  now  se-vlng  his  seventeenth  year 
in  the  Senate  of  tl^e  United  States.  He  cer- 
tainly knows  how  to  get  things  accompll.'^hed 
after'  :H4  years  In  the  legl.slative  field  The 
aged  of  the  Nation  owe  a  real  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him  for  h\>  latest  maneuver  on  their 
behalf. 


Organiiation  and  Collaboration  of  United 
Nations 

EXTENSIC)N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdaij.  April  29.  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "New  Facts  To  Be  Faced,"  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  16.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEW  FACTS   TO  BE   FACED 

Senators  Ball,  BtrRTON,  Hatch,  and  HrLL  on 
Wednesday  addresaed  a  public  meeting  in 
New  York  In  support  of  their  resolution  pend- 
ing In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  which  pledges  support  of  the 
United  States  to  some  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  equipped  with  sufflclent  force 
to  keep  the  peace  In  the  post-war  world. 

It  can  be  said  for  the  resolution  that  It  at 
least  Ls  not  another  blueprint  What  It 
amounts  to  Is  no  more  than  declaration  of  a 
willingness  to  participate  In  a  general  plan 
for  keeping  the  world's  peace  Any  such  plan, 
when  its  details  are  worked  out,  must  come 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate  and  re- 
ceive a  two-thirds  majority  before  the  coun- 
try is  committed  to  any  definite  course  of 
action. 

Nevertheless,  general  as  are  Its  terms,  it 
marks  a  significant  change — or  the  begin- 
ning of  a  significant  change — in  the  mood  of 
many  from  that  of  the  country  In  1919  The 
essence  of  that  change.  Insofar  as  there  is 
change,  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  for 
gc(  d  or  for  ill  the  world  today  Is  not  the 
world  as  we  thought  It  to  be  in  1919,  one  in 
which  a  great  country  like  our  own  could 
pursue  its  course  pretty  much  unaffected  by 
what  was  taking  place  around  It.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  realize  that  our  peace  may 
not  bo  solely  m  our  own  power  to  preserve 

Which  being  so.  it  seems  to  this  newspaper 
that  It  l.s  necessary  for  us — and  for  all  other 
nations— to  move  with  caution  in  the  explo- 
ration of  this  new  territory,  rather  than  to 
proceed  with  a  series  of  tentative  "maps' 
made  in  advance  and  representing  rather  a 
vision  of  hopes  than  a  record  of  actualities, 
only  to  find  out  too  late  that  v.a  have  missed 
our  way. 


If  there  Is  any  single  portion  of  the  future 
which  Is  least  susceptible  of  blueprinting  It 
Is  this  one  To  those  who  arc  bending  fever- 
isiily  over  their  drafting  boards  it  may  be 
suggestPd  that  the  surebt  way  tu  prevent  their 
diagrams  from  ever  being  realized  Is  to  press 
them  upon  us  before  we  are  ready  One  step 
at  a  time  1*  the  only  safe  rule  The  first  step 
Is  to  realize  that  we  have  to  move  We  s:>cm 
to  be  taking  that  step— and  that  Is  progress, 
for  In  this  case,  as  the  French  say.  It  Is  the 
first  step  that  ccs's 


Federal  Security  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THONUS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor,  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  sent  me 
two  quotations,  one  taken  from  Horace 
Greeley  in  1870,  and  the  other  written  in 
1887.  These  quotations  remind  us  of 
the  di.scussion  over  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  they  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  quotations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

California  State  Board 

OF  Agricttltttre. 
Berkeley,  April  22.  1943. 
My  Dear  Senator  Thomas:  For  those  who 
know  the  good  works  that  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  done,  and  will  ne«d  to  do  In 
the  future,  the  Congressional  Record  makes 
hard  reading  these  days. 

The  attached  documents  seem  pertinent  In 
answer  to  some  charges  that  are  character- 
ized more  by  their  violence  than  by  intellec- 
tual Uitegrlty  and  knowledge  of  history. 

It  seems  appropriate   to  place  documents 
on  cooperative  farming  in  your  hands  when 
men  are  so  on  the  attack. 
Sincerely. 

FAfL  S.  Tatix>ii. 


(From  the  Buslnes.s  Side  of  Farming,  by  Dr 
George   Austin   Bowen.   W(X)dEtock.   Conn  , 
Ma-ssachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
1887,  pp    238  240  1 

Can  the  New  England  farmer  maintain 
himself  and  his  family,  keeping  abreast  with 
the  times,  developing  his  material  resources, 
and  leave  the  larm  the  better  lor  his  occu- 
pancy? Unhesitatingly,  I  answer  "yes  '  But 
not  by  the  old  system  of  farm  business,  but 
by  cccperation.  In  other  words,  by  follow- 
ing the  modern  system  of  business.  I  be- 
lieve in  New  England  agriculture,  and  beyond 
that  I  believe  In  the  people  her  soil  has  de- 
veloped: In  their  perception,  keenness,  and 
good  judgment,  which  prompts  me  to  say 
that  I  have  laith  in  their  future  ac- 
tions.    •     •     • 

Tlie  old-fashioned  syBtem  of  changing  wor. 
was  a  good  one,  and  can  today  be  carried 
to  other  things  Expensive  farm  machinery 
can  be  owned  In  common.  Stock  for  breed- 
ing purposes  on  nc^hboring  farms  need  not 
be  duplicated,  but  made  a  subject  of  Joint 
ownership,  thereby  secnring  a  far  bettor 
animal,  and  lessening  the  expense,  both  of 
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purchase  and  of  keeping.     A  •100  bull  will 
do   far   more   toward   improving    the   etock 
of  a  neighborhood  than  two  $50  ones  will, 
not  to  sj^jeak  of  the  time  spent  In  the  care 
of    the    extra    beast,    which    Is    considerable 
In  the  course  of  a  year     This  is  practical 
cooperation,    and    here    and    there    we    find 
It     carried     out     successfully.     Go     a     step    | 
higher — form    partnerbhlpt.     Some    of    the    | 
most  successful  farmers  of  my  acquaintance    ' 
have  made  their  money  in  this  way.     Extend    ; 
the  system  further:  let  It  embrace  the  dairies 
of  all  the  farms  of  a  sectir)n;  for  11  two  can 
work  together  to  an  advantage,  greater  num- 
bers can  secure  greater  advantages. 

(Prom  What  I  Know  of  Farming,  by  Horace 
Greeley.  1870.  p    248] 

COOrERATtON    IN    FARMING 

The  word  of  hope  and  cheer  for  labor  In  our 
days  Is  cooperation— that  is,  the  combination 
by  .nany  of  their  means  and  efforts  to  achieve 
results  bcnrflclal  to  them  all.  It  dlfTcrs  radi- 
cally from  ct.mraunlsm.  which  proposes  that 
each  should  receive  irom  tne  aggregate  prod- 
uct of  human  labor  enough  to  satlsly  his 
want;.  01  at  least  his  needs,  whether  he  shall 
have  contribu'id  to  that  aggugate  much  or 
littlo  or  nothing  at  all.  Cooperation  insists 
that  each  shall  receive  from  the  Joint  product 
In  prt  portion  to  his  contributions  thereto, 
whether  in  capital,  skill,  or  labor  If  1  a-'so- 
ciate  had  10  children  and  another  none,  com- 
munism would  app<^)rtion  to  each  according  to 
the  size  of  his  family  alone,  while  cocperatuu 
would  give  to  each  what  he  had  earned,  re- 
gardless of  tlie  number  dependent  upon  him. 
Thus,  the  two  systems  are  radical  antagonists, 
and  only  the  grossly  ignorant  or  willfully 
blind  >m11  confound  them. 


The  Polish  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1943 

Mr.  V'HEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Again  the  Polish  Question," 
published  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  April  29.  1J43. 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ac.UN  the  Pollsh  QtT.«rnoN 

We  suppose  most  Americans'  first  reaction, 
en  hearing  the  news  that  Russia  had  broken 
with  the  Folibh  Government,  was:  "What 
Polish  government?" 

The  answer  is  that  there  Is  a  group  In 
Iiondcn  which  escaped  Poland  from  the  in- 
coming Germans  and  Rurs.ans  In  the  fall  of 
1939  and  which  calls  Itself  the  Government 
of  Poland  It  Is  headed  by  Gen  Wladyslaw 
Sikorski,  who  uses  the  title  of  Premier  of 
Poland. 

With  this  exiled  government.  Russia  has 
maintained  diplomatic  relations  since  soon 
after  Hitler  attacked  Ru.'-sla  In  late  June  of 
1941.  Russia  has  now  broken  off  (or  "sus- 
pended") thase  relations  l)ecause  It  claims 
Slkorski'8  government  has  amplified  German 
charges  that  the  Russians  murdered  some 
10,000  Polish  ofEcers  and  buried  them  near 
Smolensk  In   1S40.     This,  says  Moscow,  Is  a 


Nazi  He.  and  It  was  the  Germans  who  mur- 
dered those  Polish  offlceis. 

Moscow's  position  Lb  that  the  exiled  Polish 
Government  Is  plotting  with  Hitler  In  hope 
of  annexing  to  a  revived  Poland,  after  the 
war.  parts  of  "SoTiet  Ukraine,  Soviet  White 
Russia,  and  Soviet  Lithuania." 

Our  Government  at  Washington  Is  de- 
scribed as  "perturbed"  over  the  whole  mess. 
This  perturbation  puazles  us. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Polish  question  goes 
far,  fur  back  Into  the  history  of  ea.'itern 
Europe. 

Poland  has  for  centuries  been  a  battle- 
ground for  Teuton  and  Slav.  Probably  the 
main  re.Tson  has  been  that  Poland  is  flat  and 
not  easily  defended.  Anyway,  in  1795.  In  the 
third  partition,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
divided  what  was  then  left  of  Poland  among 
them,  and  Poland  as  a  geographical  entity 
ceased  to  exist  until  after  World  War  No   1. 

Class  distinctions  In  Poland  were  always 
extreme.  The  peasants  and  the  workers  were 
very  poor  and  almost  totaUy  Illiterate.  They 
were  kept  that  way  by  the  landlords,  abetted 
by  the  army  ofBcers;  end  these  top  dogs  were 
very  rich  and  aristocratic. 

The  Polish  Government  after  World  War 
No.  1  was  In  the  hands  of  this  class,  with 
Gen  Josef  Pllsudskl  after  awhile  (1926)  com- 
ing into  dictatorial  power  via  a  military  up- 
rising. Sikorskl's  exiled  Polish  Government 
Is  made  up  of  members  of  that  same  old 
PoU.^h  aristocratic  class  of  officers  and  big 
landlords.  It  Is  liked  by  the  Churchill  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Churchill 
Government  Is  a  Conservative  Party  govern- 
ment. 

The  Russians  claim  to  be  on  the  side  of 
workers  and  peasants  everywhere,  and  against 
landlords  and  aristocrats.  The  CommunL^t 
formula  for  destroying  the  power  of  such 
prople  is  to  destroy  those  people  themselves — 
'"liquidate"  them.  In  Russian  parlance. 

So,  though  the  Russians  may  not  have 
killed  the  specific  10.000  Polish  officers  around 
whom  the  present  dispute  rages,  they  cer- 
tainly did  kill  all  the  Polish  ofBcers  and 
avistccrats  they  could  catch  when  they  moved 
Into  Poland  In  th?  fall  of  1939. 

From  Russia's  point  of  view,  this  is  a  class 
war  as  well  as  an  International  war.  Stalin 
can  be  counted  on  to  communize  every  piece 
of  extra  territory  he  may  snag  out  of  this 
war.  If  he  is  a  big  factor  In  beating  Ger- 
many, he  will  naturally  take  all  of  eastern 
Europe  that  he  wants. 

THE  CORRmOR  AND  THIS  WAR 

Still  speaking  of  Poland.  It  Is  interesting  to 
remember  that  the  prime  mover  which 
brought  on  the  present  war  was  the  Polish 
corridor  This  was  the  opening  to  the  Baltic 
Sea  which  the  World  War  No.  1  peacemakers 
gave  to  Poland,  thereby  cutting  East  Prussia 
off  from  Germany. 

As  late  as  the  spring  of  1939  Hitler  offered 
to  settle  for  a  two-level  connection  at  that 
point,  one  level  to  be  used  by  Poland  for 
communication  with  the  Baltic  coast,  the 
other  by  Germany  for  communication  with 
East  Prtissla.  Britain  and  France  said  "No." 
and  promised  to  fight  Germany  If  Germany 
seized  the  corridor.  On  Atigtwt  24.  1939, 
Hitler  announced  that  he  had  made  a  non- 
aggression  treaty  with  Stalin. 

On  September  1  Hitler  stabbed  Into  Poland, 
and  on  September  3  Britain  and  France  de- 
clared war  on  Germany.  Things  are  now  in 
a  growing  mess,  with  Russia  showing  less  and 
less  friendship  for  the  Allies  into  whose  camp 
Germany  forced  It.  and  talking  more  and 
more  like  an  old-time  Imperialist  power  with 
reference  to  its  post-war  plans. 

Some  day  Americans  may  learn  that  these 
European  problems  are  of  long  standing,  and 
go  deep  into  the  roots  of  European  history, 
class  hatreds,  race  hatreds,  etc  .  etc  .  and  that 
we  can't  solve  them.    We  hope  we'll  learn. 


The  American  Heritafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1943 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  am 
editorial  entitled  'Ovu:  Fortunes  and  Our 
Sacred  Honor."  This  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Monday.  March  15.  issue  of  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  of  Hackensack. 
N.  J.,  and  was  written  by  John  Borg. 
publisher  of  this  paper. 

This  is  an  outstanding  editorial  and  of 
great  inspirational  value.  I  wish  that 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

out  FORTtJNES  AND  OUB  SACRED  HONOB 
Next  month  the  freely  elected  Government 
of  our  people  is  going  to  ask  them  to  buy  at 
least  thirteen  bUllons  of  United  States  Victory 
bonds.    We  all  know   the  proceeds  of   such 
sales  are  required  to  finance  In  part  our  cur- 
rent all-out  war  for  self-governing  survival. 
Some  of  us  realize  the  necessity  of  country- 
wide Individual  purchases  of  those   bonds — 
to  the  limit  of  every  citizen'*  capacity— to  ab- 
sorb the  Nation's  excess  spending  power  and 
to  prevent  an  inflationary  cycle  that  would 
cause  us  to  lose  the  peace  at  home  after  we 
have   won   the   war   abroad.     What   are    the 
other  Incentives  that  should  rally  all  Amer- 
icans to  that  bond-buying  cause?    Let  us  see. 
It  seems  superfluous  to  teU  an  InteUlgent 
American   people    that   all   of   the    135.000,- 
000  citizens  who  comprise  the  United  States 
of  America  are  partners  in  that  vast  coopera- 
tive enterprise,  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  of 
its  individual  benefits,  and   that  they  must 
assume  their  corresponding  share  of  the  na- 
^.ional  UabUltles. 

It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  say  that  no 
cooperative  enterprise,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, can  grow,  prosper,  or  long  survive  unleM 
the  partners  who  comprise  It  put  into  that 
common  cause  more  than  they  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  take  out  of  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  American  who  tries  to  extract 
from  our  national  enterprise  more  than  h« 
contributes  to  It,  especially  in  wartime,  at 
least  tacitly  defrauds  aU  of  his  other  civic 
partners  In  that  common  cause. 

Most  Americans  were  taught  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  best  form  of  self- 
government  yet  devised  by  man  In  the  finest 
public  educational  system  In  the  world.  But 
they  live  In  a  high-speed,  competitive  world 
which  In  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  their  dally 
lives  causes  them  frequently  to  forget.  8o 
perhaps  we  ought  to  scrutinize  again  our 
historic  past  In  order  to  set  our  vision  for  a 
free  future.  Perhaps  that  will  clarify  our 
thoughts  as  to  why  this  generation  U  fighting 
and  working  and  saving  to  preserve  a  heritage 
more  priceless  than  life  itself  for  us  as  well 
as  our  posterity. 

Every  American  schoolboy  has  read — and 
many  of  us  oldsters  have  forgotten— th« 
burning  words  which  In  1775  set  aflame  the 
hearts  of  4,000,000  colonists  and  caused  them 
1  year  later  to  establish  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation  dedicated  to  BelX-govemUig 
principles  that  were  revolutlorxary  in  •  mon- 
archistlc    worlU.    Those    burning    words    of 
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PatrScic  Henry  have  since  Inspired  mrn  nnd 
peoples  everywhere  to  preier  death  to  cn- 
•lavement.  To  reireah  our  memories,  here 
are  the  words:  "Is  llle  so  dear,  or  peace  so 
sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  It  almighty 
God!  I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take:  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death." 

Our  deathless  Declaration  In  1776  enunci- 
ated the  doctrine  of  Inalienable  human  rights 
and  that  governments  derive  their  Just  pow- 
ers only  trom  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Tliu;j  was  born  the  Ideal  of  civic  masters 
and  public  servants  which  Is  the  priceless 
herit.'ige  of  all  Americans  till  time  shall  be 
no  more  And  the  eternal  vlgUanre  la  the 
price  of  llbcr(y  of  the  same  Patrick  Henry 
has  In  each  succeeding  American  generation 
been  practically  applied  to  fulfMl  its  trust  to 
lt.1  p<istcrliy.  Our  peneration  is  d>ilnj;  It  nuW 
for  our  children  nnd  our  children's  children. 
In  1789  the  new  Nation  which  emerged 
fro'n  the  7  years  of  privation  and  death  re- 
qtilred  to  convert  the  new  governmental 
Ideals  Into  accepted  international  fa^t 
adopted  our  inspired  Constitution,  which 
gave  pracMcnl  effect  throuRh  fundamental 
la-v  to  the  human  and  governmental  truths 
enunciated  In  the  Declaration 

Motivated  by  constitutional  gunrantles 
thpt  protected  Individual  a.s  well  a.i  property 
rlght.s  4  million  new  citizens  In  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
cxj,ai^.c!ed  their  common  enterprise  from  the 
Atlantic  t<i  the  Pacific  from  Cai-.ada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  vast  area  of  more 
than  3  million  square  miles  contains  the 
greatest  contiguous  natural  resotirces  of  any 
nation  m  the  world  In  icei  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  35  millions,  who  fouc;ht  an  In- 
ternecine war  to  determine  whether  the 
UtUon  of  States  as  then  constituted  could 
survive  It  did.  but  at  a  cost  which  tnu[;ht 
Americans  for  all  time  that  ballots  are  in- 
finitely saner  and  chenper  than  bullets  to 
decide  any  future  sectional  or  political  con- 
troversies  that   may   arise  among   them. 

Then  followed  almost  a  quarter  century 
of  reconstruction  as  a  prelude  to  an  era  of 
Industrial  deveU.pment  whirh  made  the 
UnitPd  States  the  richest  and  potentially  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  We  were 
envied  and  feared  alike  There  were  100.- 
000.000  of  us  In  1017  while  Germanv  was  try- 
Ini?  to  Inthct  on  the  world  her  doctrine  that 
might  transcer.ds  right  In  International  re- 
lations, We  had  to  contest  that  thesl?,  and 
we  entered  the  waf  We  v,on  It.  and  thought 
that  solf-deternunatuni  of  peoples  in  their 
governing  form.s  was  a.'^sured  We  subse- 
quently lost  the  peace  nt  Ver^aiHes  because 
our  allies  forgot  the  h^stfiric  lessen  that  cur- 
rent hatred.s  breed  futtire  hatreds 

Now  there  a:c  135  000  000  of  us  engaged 
In  a  war  which  is  total  in  its  action  as  well 
as  In  Its  Ultimate  conclusion  Tliree  nations. 
bandcKl  together  ns  an  a.xis.  populated  by 
one-fourth  billion  people,  and  controlled  by 
utterly  brutal  international  ranpsters.  have 
violated  every  law  of  God  and  man  In  their 
mad  lust  to  enslave  the  other  one  and  three- 
fourths  billions  of  people  of  this  earth.  One 
of  thase  nations  while  extending  the  right 
hand  of  diplomacy  scabbed  us  in  the  back 
v.ith  the  other  at  Pearl  Hnibor  on  December 
7.  1941  Japan  unqueslion;'.hiy  perj>etrated 
that  dastardly  trecchery  with  t!;e  cor.iMvai^.ce 
of  her  other  Axis  partrcrs 

All  the  movo<=  of  the  Axis  supermen  were 
carefully  planned  and  calculated  long  in  ad- 
vance But  they  n^.ade  a  fatal  miscalculation 
about  America.  Because  of  cur  h!f;h  stand- 
ards of  living  they  thought  we  were  a  nation 
of  softies  and  sissies  who  would  curl  up  and 
quit.  They  fors^ot  that  our  m.illions  of  po- 
tential aghtiii'.;  men  were  tnunht  in  10  000 
American  public  school  and  collegiate  ath- 
let  c  Helda  and  Rvmnaslums  the  value  of 
teamwork-  how  to  take  it  and  hew  to  dish 
It   out.      They    also    forgot    that    men    and 


women  after  emerging  from  such  a  crucible 
have  an  uiquinchable  fire  of  ULerty  in  their 
hearts  and  the  individual  initiative  cl  free- 
men in  th.  Ir  heads.  They  forgot  that  such 
citizens  had  rather  die  on  their  feet  for  lib- 
erty than  live  on  their  knees  In  enslavement 
to  dictators  anywhere 

Ten  millions  of  these  worthy  successors  of 
the  foundlt'.g  fathers  are  n<nv  enrolled  In 
our  armed  forces  to  preserve  their  national 
heritage,  which  was  embodied  In  our  death- 
less Declaration  and  the  inspired  Consti'u- 
tlon  wlilch  implemented  it  If  we  necessitous 
stay-at-homes  require  Inspiration  to  sup- 
plement the  cfTf.rts  of  our  fighting  civic  part- 
ners abroad,  let  us  again  look  at  that 
Declaration.  That  Inspiring  last  sentence  Is 
the  very  essence  of  our  c<  ntinuing  self- 
governing  partnership,  with  all  of  its  beneflus 
and  all  of  Its  responsibilities  It  reads; 
'•And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  oui  fortunes,  and  cur 
sacrtd  honor." 

Our  10.000  000  young  relatives,  friends, 
neighbors,  and  civic  partners  are  laying  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  those  sacred  principles. 
We  who  muU  stay  at  home  to  work,  to  pray, 
nnd  to  save  for  that  commiin  cause  can  do  no 
less  than  pled^re  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
hoiiior    to    help     them       E.ich    I'eiuratlon    (if 

Americans  since  1776  has  thu.  rendered  an 
account  of  Its  stewardship  to  our  priceless 
self-governing  heritage.  Our  generation 
might  well  pledge  with  Its  heart  and  its 
mind:  "Faith  of  cur  fathers,  luily  faith,  we 
will  be  true  to  thee  till  death  " 

John  Borg    Pubii5/icr. 


The  Silver  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
in.^ertpd  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  column  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel, 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follow.^: 

Silver  Senators  Mat  Be  Dtte  Vote  of  Thanks 

(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel) 

There  have  been  few  things  economicwi.se 
a)»ut  which  more  misinformation  has  been 
circulated,  not  only  by  word  of  mouth,  but 
al;iO   in  print,   than   silver 

Because  this  country's  silver  program  was 
a  hnpha?ard  sort  of  thing  and  failed  to  rep- 
resent a  clear-cut  policy  it  was  always  quiU' 
indL'fenslble. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  was  attacked  largely 
not  beciiuse  of  what  It  was  or  wasn't,  but 
rather  b-cavi-e  cf  a  deep  prejudice  against 
sliver  on  the  p.irt  of  the  traditionalist  school 
of  economics,  which  favored  gold,  and  partly 
because  of  private  Interests  which  desired 
cheap  silver  for  their  selfish  purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  silver  program  of 
the  United  States,  as  Indefensible  as  it  was, 
has  proved  som»th:ng  oi  a  boon  to  this 
country. 

PUT  TO  GOOD  USE 

We  had  a  great  stock  pile  of  silver,  a 
substantial  portion  ol  uhich  has  been  put  to 


excellent  use  in  the  war  effort.  If  we  had 
had  similar  stock  piles  of  coppier.  lead.  zinc. 
aluminum,  nickel,  magnesium,  antimony,  and 
Other  metaLs  we  should  now  have  been  far 
ahead  cf  where  we  are  in  our  war  program 

Recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
propaganda'  to  the  effect  that  a  few  sciHih 
"Sliver  Senators'"  would  not  permit  silver  to 
be  used  in  the  war  effort.  Despite  denials 
of  such  a  position  by  the  silver  Senatt)rs.  this 
charge  continues  to  circulate  It  has  been 
encouraged,  we  su-^pect,  by  a  email  flemer.t 
which  has  been  anxioiis  to  have  Treasury 
silver  thrown  on  the  msrlcet  not  as  an  aid 
to  the  war,  but  to  enable  this  group  to  carry 
on  a  profitable   business. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  that 
R.  J.  Lund,  director  of  the  War  Production 
Board's  nUscellaneous  minerals  division,  tes- 
tifying before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  stated 
that  the  silver  made  available  for  war  pur- 
poses has  been  adequate  to   meet  all  needs 

TWINTT-riVE    THOCSAND    TONS    CriNC    I'SEO 

He  declared  that  some  25  000  tens  cf  silver 
had  been  earmarked  for  use  In  specified  war 
plants  and  that  plans  had  been  advar c.i 
for  allocations  of  even  mere  silver  to  other 
projects. 

The  use  of  silver  "On  this  tremendous 
scale."  he  asserled.  was  possible  only  because 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  white  metal  over  a 
long  period  of  years. 

When  the  record  Is  finally  written,  maybe 
It  will  be  found  that  the  United  States  owes 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  that  httle  groop  of 
"willful  Senators"  described  by  one  N.w 
York  financial  writer  as  "Twelve  Men  Against 
the  Nation." 


The  War  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Apnl  29.  1943 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  tliat  today  i-s  the  occasion  m 
the  city  of  Tokyo  when  millions  of  Jap- 
anese Will  pay  obeisance  to  the  so-called 
Son  of  Heaven.  In  this  connection  I 
think  It  IS  worth  while  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram which  I  received  today  from  Mr. 
James  R.  Young.  American  newspapei 
correspondanl.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  so  printed. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Hollywood.  Calit  ,  April  29,  1943. 
Senator  Guy  Gillette. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

In  recent  years  ycu  have  done  a  fine  Job 
In  exposing  Jap  subversive  activities  In  the 
United  States. 

The  big  surprise  for  you.  however,  might 
be  in  the  demonstration  in  Tokyo.  April  29, 
w'ocn  milllorifi  of  Japs  will  pay  obeisance  to 
the  Emperor 

We  have  been  at  war  with  Japan  16 
months. 

The  Emperor  approved  the  execution  of 
cur  aviators. 

The  Japs  have  violated  all  International 
trenties  and  commitments. 

Yet.  Senator  GiLtrrrE.  as  ycu  well  ki.'  w. 
Wo  have  grcufs  In  this  country  who  art  today 


actively  campaigning  for  a  negotiated  peace 
with  Jupan 

Among  your  own  colleague*  are  men  who 
think  we  might  negotiate  a  peace  with 
J.-.pan. 

You  are  aware  that  In  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  In  several  American  cities,  we 
have  people  who  agree  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  OtBce  of  War  Information 
that  nothing  must  be  said  of  a  derogatory 
nature  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  that 
we  must  rescue  the  Emperor  that  we  may 
deal   with   him   when    the   war   Is  over. 

What  are  the  silent  thought*  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  battle  of  the  Philippines,  who 
lived  on  pickled  fish  beads,  blue  tlies  and 
hor.se  meat  when  they  hear  over  the  Jap- 
anese controlled  radio  that  war  production 
Is  threatened  when  John  L  Lewis  staits  his 
campaign  on  Ijehalf  of  Hlrohlto? 
Respectfully, 

James  R.  Young. 


Manpower  Mobilization  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AjtrU  12.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  quiet  presstire  is  being 
exerted  to  secure  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  the  Austln-Wad.sworth  mo- 
bilization bills  which  provide  for  making 
all  men  between  18  and  65  years  of  age. 
and  all  women  between  18  and  50  years 
of  age,  subject  to  draft  for  civilian  work 
necessary  to  the  war  effort. 

Tliese  bills  provide  for  the  drafting  of 
civilians  through  local  draft  boards.  The 
President  would  be  empowered  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry and  the  relative  importance  to 
the  war  effort  of  each.  Upon  this  deter- 
mination the  quotas  would  be  fixed  and 
Individuals  could  be  drafted  to  fill  de- 
ficiencies fn  various  subdivisions  of  agrl- 
cultiu-e  and  industry.  Transportation 
for  periyans  selected,  including  depend- 
ents and  household  efifects.  would  be  paid 
to  and  from  place  of  employment  by  the 
Government.  Training  would  be  given 
those  needing  It  to  equip  them  for  their 
new  jobs. 

These  proposals  are,  in  short,  Intended 
to  maJce  of  civilians  soldiers  without  uni- 
forms. The  minute  Congress  passes 
such  an  act  the  United  Stales  of  America 
has  then  and  there  passed  into  a  military 
dictatorship.  This  cannot  be  denied, 
because  the  moment  we  concentrate  po- 
litical power  and  economic  power  in  the 
same  group,  we  have  nothing  less  than 
dictatorship,  regardless  of  what  it  may  be 
called. 

This  would  be  such  a  grave  step  that  it 
ought  to  be  taken  only  after  every  pos- 
sible effort  has  been  exhausted  to  make 
voluntary  cooperation  work  effectively. 
The  administration's  argument  that  the 
law  would  not  be  enforced  until  it  should 
become  evident  that  efforts  to  mobilixe 
labor  for  the  war  effort  voluntarily  have 
failed  is  a  specious  argument  in  view  of 
the  administration's  lack  of  real  effort  to 
make    voluntary    cooperation    ];}Ossible. 


The  people  are  still  being  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  what  they  are  supposed  to  do 
voluntarily  to  contribute  to  adequate 
cooperation  in  war  production  and  es- 
sential civilian  services. 

It  is  said  in  some  circles  by  those  in 
position  to  know  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  disposition  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  War  Manpower 
Conunission  to  induce  voluntary  coop- 
eration. So  persistent  are  these  reports, 
and  apparently  so  well  foimded  are  they, 
that  it  is  becoming  obvious  the  Congress 
must  make,  through  some  special  com- 
mittee empowered  to  compel  attendance, 
to  administer  oaths  and  to  subpena  docu- 
ments, a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
operations  of  the  War  Manpower  Cora- 
mission  and  the  Budget  Bureau's  opera- 
tions In  connection  with  the  Commission 
in  order  tc  determine  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  any  effort  worthy  of  the 
name  exerted  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  make  volimtary  cooperation 
effective. 

It  is  believed  by  those  closest  to  the 
picture  that  such  an  investigation  would 

uncover  what  would  amount  to  a  studied 

effort  on  the  part  of  some  elements  in 
the  Commission  to  prevent  effective  vol- 
untary cooperation,  or  such  gross  stupid- 
ity as  to  amount  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
final  results. 

These  bilLs  propose  to  establish  in  the 
United  States  a  system  of  forced  labor, 
such  as  exists  in  Germany  and  Japan 
with  merely  a  degree  of  difference.  We 
might  just  as  well  cast  aside  all  pretense 
and  look  these  bills  in  the  face.  Their 
enactment  wotild  impair  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  against  the  taking  of 
property  without  due  compensation  or 
vsithout  due  process  of  law.  Their  en- 
actment would  violate  the  constitutional 
freedom  of  American  citizens  from  in- 
voluntary servitude;  at  least,  the  effect 
would  be  that. 

These  bills,  if  enacted,  would  permit 
favoring  of  particular  sections  of  the 
country  or  different  branches  of  agri- 
culture and  indtistry,  as  against  other 
sections  and  other  branches,  through 
the  assignment  of  selectees.  Under  the 
terms  of  these  hills,  the  President  could, 
through  transportation  or  exportation  of 
labor,  ruin  sections  of  agriculture  or  in- 
dustry, destroy  local  tranquillity,  break 
up  families,  and  create  all  sorts  of  racial 
problems. 

While  it  is  argued  these  bills  would  not 
directly  interfere  with  free  speech  or  Tree 
assembly,  no  Intelligent  person  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  they  would  have  the 
effect  of  doing  both.  Since  these  civil- 
ians, both  men  and  women,  would,  in 
effect,  be  soldiers  without  uniform,  sub- 
ject to  orders,  they  would  not  dare  com- 
plain, crticize  their  overseers,  refuse  to 
go  where  told,  refuse  to  do  whatever 
work  might  be  assigned  them,  and  accept 
whatever  compensation  and  living  con- 
ditions might  be  provided  for  them. 
That  is  the  essence  of  involimtary  servi- 
tude. 

The  Congress  owes  to  the  American 
people  the  solwnn  duty  of  trying  in  every 
way  possible  to  render  voluntary  cooper- 
ation effective  before  It  turns  its  back  on 
our  American  system,  for  which  Ameri- 


can men  and  women  are  fighting  and 
dying  on  the  battle  fronts,  and  takes  the 
path  to  the  very  kind  of  dictatorship 
we  are  so  desp>erately  struggling  to  op- 
pose for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Th(  Congress  and  the  people  should 
ponder  well  the  Biblical  injunction  that 
a  man  profits  nothing  if  he  gains  the 
whole  world  and  loses  his  own  soul.  How 
could  America  profit  from  its  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  treasure  if  it  wins  the  war  and 
loses  its  own  freedom? 

Every  liberty-loving  citiien  ought 
forthwith  to  write  to  his  Representative 
and  Senator  in  Congress  demanding 
that  a  thorough  Investigation  be  made 
and  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  make 
voluntary  coop>eration  effective  in  the 
mobilization  of  manpower. 


Training    of    Girls    by    National    TouUi 
Adminiitration  for  War  Prodaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

or  MATHS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  29,  1943 

Mr.  3REJWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Pearl  Strachan,  dealing  with  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  the  current 
consideration  of  whether  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  continued.  The  article 
is  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  Week  magazine  section  of  April 
17,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artitly 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

THX  CIBLa  IXARM  TO  DO  THS  JOB 

(By  Pearl  Strachan) 

Girls  have  gone  Into  the  shops  at  Quoddy 
village  for  war  production,  training  along 
with  the  boys.  More  than  180  have  arrived 
already  at  this  Maine  seacoast  community 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  and 
every  Wednesday  a  new  group  la  added.  Like 
the  boys,  they  came  from  all  over  the  New 
England  Statee  and  from  New  York  State, 
and  the  same  age  limits  apply — ^from  16  to 
2*.  Many  of  them  are  under  20,  and  for  the 
first  time  In  their  lives  out  on  their  own. 

This  brings  the  youth -trainee  population 
at  Quoddy  up  to  711.  What  threatened  to 
become  a  ghost  village  6  years  ago.  when  (Con- 
gress halted  the  New  Deal's  plan  to  harne«B 
the  great  tidal  power  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy, 
became  instead  the  source  of  a  continuoua 
flow  of  manpower.  Thotuands  of  young  men 
trained  at  Quoddy  since  1937  have  taken  their 
sklU  into  defense  factories  and  shipyards,  or, 
m  the  armed  forces,  proving  extremely  useful. 

The  girls  are  having  everything  the  boya 
have.  They  put  in  a  workweek  of  i5  hours, 
combined  classroom  teaching  and  shop  ex- 
perience. At  7  In  the  morning  they  line  up 
in  their  trim  overalls  and  turbana  for  brMk- 
fast  in  a  dining  room  that  aeata  900.  They 
sign  on  for  work  at  7:30.  Dinner  U  served 
betveen  11  30  and  12:30.  The  working  day 
finishes  at  4:30.  and  an  hour  later  they  *>"'• 
supper.  On  Saturdays  they  work  from  7:30 
to  12:30. 
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let  c    fields    and    Bym:ias,tums    the    vnhie    of 
teamwork-  how  to  take  it   and   hew  to  dish 


PUT  TO  GOOD  USE 

We    had    a    great    stock    pile    of    silver. 


treaties  and  commitments. 

Yet.  Senator  Git.irrrE.   as   ycu   well   kn<  w. 


It   out.     They    also    lorgut    that   mea   and       subbtautial  portion  ol  vliich  has  been  put  to  j   wc  have  grcuj^s  in  this  country  who  art  toda| 


^ 


labor  for  the  war  effort  voluntarily  have 
failed  is  a  specious  argiunent  in  view  of 
the  administration's  lack  of  real  effort  to 
make    voltuitary    cooperation    possible. 


people  the  solemn  auiy  oi  tryuig  m  every 
way  possible  to  render  voluntary  cooper- 
ation effective  before  It  ttims  its  back  on 
oiu:  American  system,  for  which  Ameri- 


betveen  11  30  and  12:30.  it»  worDug  a»y 
finishes  at  4:30.  and  an  hour  later  ttoej  have 
supper.  On  Saturdays  they  work  from  7:30 
to  12:30. 
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AUor  a  nithi  at  Kendill  Dormitory,  where 
the  girls  are  boused  in  slry  end  well-heated 
but  extremely  eimple  quarters.  I  followed 
them  into  the  shops  and  found  they  had 
•Ireadv  mastered  certain  crafts  to  the  point 
of  production  A  girl  of  17.  from  Machlas. 
Maine,  h^id  learned  in  6  weeks  bow  to  oper- 
ate a  boring  mi'tl  m  the  machine  shop.  Since 
leaving  high  irhool  she  had  hired  herself  out 
by  the  hour  taking  care  of  neighbors  chil- 
dren 8hf  wanted  to  learn  a  trade  and  do 
scmethmg  for  h?r  country  S  meone  In  the 
United  States!  Employment  Service  tcld  her 
•bout  Quoddy  and  she  applied 

Other  girls  were  working  at  lathes  and 
grinders  and  d.nll  presses.  In  the  avtatirn 
sheet-metal  shop  a  girl  who  had  had  3  years 
of  college  was  puttir\g  a  patch  on  the  side  of 
an  airplane.  She  had  won  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  h^r  In.'tructcr  by  m.\klng  en 
Intricate  metal  fitting  and  plarlnii  It  exactly 
right  inside  the  plane.  She  had  excelled  at 
riveting  <tr.d  welding 

In  the  lecture  rcom  of  the  aviatlon-entjtnes 
department  a  very  attractive  young  woman 
was  writing  a  cnmposltlcn  on  the  fundamen- 
tals of  aerodynamics,  while  another  talked  to 
me  about  motors  rnd  rarburetnrs  A  hlE;h- 
schoo!  graduate  from  a  small  Maine  ccas'al 
town  was  bending  sheet  metal  for  aviation 
encine  racks 

Four  glrlR  who  had  studied  chemistry  or 
physics  and  advanced  mathematics  were 
among  a  group  of  yourg  men  learning  to 
8s.semble  and  di.sa<iyembie  aviation  Instru- 
ments It  was  precision  work  requiring  the 
Utmost  patience  and  accurate  measurements 
and  calibrating  to  the  thousandth  of  an  Inch. 
They  used  a  watchmaker '.s  or  Jewelers  lathe 
A  course  of  480  hours  was  calculated  to  fit 
them  for  indu-stry  at  a  salary  of  81  500  base, 
plus  20  percent  to  !?tart.  with  promise  cf  rapid 
Increiu^e  nccordinf  to  progress. 

Technical    tratnlng   Is   not   all   the   cirls   are 

getting  at  Qu  idciy  Village.  Lculs  Varrlchl- 
one.  the  project  direcV)r,  a  dynamic  and 
forthright  individual  feels  that  the  training 
mu-t  be.  more  t!;an  anylhlnt;  else,  fir  the 
pre.servatlon  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
All  activities  at  the  village,  therefore,  are 
designed  to  Instill  Into  the  minds  of  the 
younat  workers  their  responsibility  to  their 
country  and  to.  the  rest  cf  mankind. 

To  the  Junior  project  foremen,  chosen 
among  the  youth  to  keep  (,rder  and  see  that 
village  rules  are  cbscrved.  he  says.  •Remem- 
ber that  in  addition  to  leaders,  our  country 
needs  good  citlzen.s  and  Intelltfjent  and  dis- 
cerning followers  who  have  the  ability  to 
Judi^e  betweeii  sound  and  faulty  leadt^rship  " 
Leadership,  he  points  out  to  the  J.  P  P 's. 
brings  responsibility  rather  than  special  priv- 
ileges, and  the  need  for  setting  a  g^cd  ex- 
ample 

The  father  of  four  children  himself,  he 
Is  deeply  concerned  about  young  people  in 
these  war  years  and  after.  He  Is  urging  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  problems  of  the  early 
teens.  So  much  is  being  done,  he  points  out. 
to  entertain  t>ie  men  In  uniform  during 
their  leisure,  while  the  boys  and  girls  of  from 
13  to  17.  too  young  to  get  into  the  armed 
forces,  and  on  fire  to  do  something,  are  Ijelng 
liet;!ected 

Youth  at  Quoddy  will  not  be  giving  em- 
ployers problems  of  absenteeism  when  It  gets 
Into  Industry.  If  the  character  training  there 
Is  anything  to  Judge  by.  Every  morning  at 
a  quarter  to  seven  the  young  people  are  lined 
up  m  the  gymnaiilum  for  brief  exercises  be- 
fore breakfast.  First  comes  a  morning 
prayer,  recited  by  a  Junior  chaplain.  There 
are  three — Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  They  take  turns.  The  prayer  Is  suf- 
ficiently undenominational  to  be  acceptable 
to  all.  It  must  not,  however,  be  Just  a  wordy 
generalization.  Something  short,  asking  for 
divine  help  in  doing  the  production  Job,  In 
cooperating  with  fellow  workers.  Is  accept- 
able.    The  wlute  to  the  flag  follows;   then 


the  Blnglng  of  some  "pep-up"  song,   and  an    ; 
inspection  of  the  ranks  to  make  sure  that  all    | 
are  neat  and  clean  and  that  the  proper  cloth-    | 
ing   Is   wcrn.     Girls   must   wear    coveralls  or    | 
Blacka    and    have    their    hair    confined,    for 
safety's  sake,  under  a  net  or  a  turban      Boys 
are  not  allowed   to  wear  their  goo*J  suits    in 
the  machine  shop.     For  most  of   them   the 
shop  environment  U  new  also,  and  they  need 
lessons  in  economy. 

The  group  of  attiactlve  colonlal-e'yle  build- 
ings which  were  put  up  frr  Quodcly  worUers 
on  the  abandoned  power  project,  and  In- 
tended as  temporary  accommodation,  serve 
the  National  Youth  Administratlcn  as  Ijcth 
residences  and  business  quarters  The  fam- 
ilies of  the  senior  p<  rsoniiel  live  in  tidy  whUe 
hoiii^es  facing  the  biy.  with  a  view  of  wooded 
Islands  and  the  nearby  coast  ol  New  Bruns- 
wick From  Eastport.  3  miles  aw:.y.  a  small 
boat  carries  passen'^ers  to  Cnmpcbeilo  Island, 
where  the  Franklin  D  RDascvelta  have  their 
summer  heme 

One  long  dormttcry  building  houses  the 
boys,  and  another  the  girls.  All  must  be 
in  bed  by  10  30  p  ;n  .  except  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  There  Is  a  dance  in  the  gym- 
nasium every  Fncay  night  Girls  leaving 
Kendall  dormitory  in  the  evening  are  care- 
ful.y  checked  in  and  out  by  the  counselor 
on  duty  The  boyn  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
main  living  room  between  certain  hours  cf 
the  evening  and  or.  Sunday  afternoons,  after 
2  o  clfX"k 

Miss  Evelyn  Derry.  who  Is  admlnistiative 
a-sslstant  In  charge  of  girls,  has  had  a  good 
d?al  of  cxperierce  vith  young  people.  For  a 
number  of  yejrs  she  had  chaige  of  important 
Young  Women's  Christian  As.soclatlon  centers 
In  China  She  served  in  the  same  capacity  In 
a   number   of  citlci  In   the   United   States. 

Mr.  Varrichlone,  who  came  to  the  United 
Slates  from  Italy  when  he  was  6  years  old. 
has  had  a  varied  career,  which  appears  to 
have  given  him  a  thorough  understanding 
of  youth's  needs  and  problems  The  y'  ung 
people  at  Quoddy  think  the  world  cf  Mr  V. 
as  they  call  him.  and  try  ean.cstly  to  live 
up  to  his  expectations  of  them  He  served 
in  the  United  Sta  es  Navy  l>eiween  the  aces 
of  14  and  18.  and  on  settling  down  again  In 
Massachusetts  became  active  In  beys'  club 
work,  which  he  has  carried  on  In  some  fonn 
ever  since. 

The  IC-year-old  boys  and  girls  who  go  to 
Qu.jddy  must  be  officially  out  cf  school. 
There  is  no  race  cr  religious  barrier  Trans- 
portation to  the  Village  and  back  to  the  home 
or  point  of  Induction  Is  paid  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  provided  the  term  of 
from  3  to  4  months'  training  is  completed. 
Young  people  who  wish  to  leave  before  their 
training  l.s  flnlihed  mu^t  furnish  the  money 
for  their  iranspoiiatlon  home 

While  at  the  village  they  rtctive  food, 
housing,  medical  and  dental  care,  and  all 
necessary  beddlnj;  and  household  linen  iree 
of  charge.  They  are  paid  $10.80  in  cash  each 
month,  to  take  care  of  personal  needs  such 
as  haircuts,  tocih  brushes,  and  spending 
money.  The  clothing  th.^y  are  advl.sed  to 
take  with  them  U  working  overalls  and  sim- 
ple spoils  clothes  for  leisure  hours. 

Quoddy  has  a  s,-stcm  of  youth  government, 
for  "Mr.  V"  Is  very  eager  to  teach  the  boys 
ar.d  Kirls  the  responsiullltles  of  cltizeiiihip. 
The  experience  In  exercising  self-government, 
he  states,  will  help  to  prepare  them  for  full 
rt  ?ponsibllity  as  adults.  The  youth  govern- 
ment consists  of  an  executive,  a  legislative, 
and  a  judiciary  branch.  A  large  room  has 
been  set  aside  as  the  senate  chamber. 

Tlie  plrls,  of  course,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  oCice  along  with  the  boys. 

Placement  reports  of  young  men  who  have 
b<'cn  trained  at  Qucddy  should  be  encourag- 
ing to  the  girls.  The  February  list,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  a  large  number  of  mechanics 
taken  on  in  industry  at  $1,500  a  year  to  start 
With.    One  young  man  is  gelling  $jO  a  week 


cutting  diamonds  in  a  defense  plant  A 
sheet  Joiner  receive*  $52  a  week  A  car- 
penter in  a  shipyard  s  liitcd  at  $55  a  weik. 
a  coppersmith  at  $40,  an  eltcirlcian  at  $35  30. 
a  tack  welder  at  $.8  a  week 

The  United  Slates  Employment  Service  has 
a  representative  at  Quoddy  who  makes  in- 
dustrial contacts  for  einpi.  yment  wnen  the 
young  piople  finish  their  training  courbe 
The  shop  units  operated  are;  drafting,  foun- 
dry, machine  shop,  sheet  nietal.  welding, 
aviation  aircraft,  aviation  sheet  m*tal.  avia- 
tion engines,  aviation  instrument*.  raC.ic. 
Most  of  the  girls  enrolled  feel  that  it  Is  by 
such  training  that  they  can  mnke  their  par- 
ticular contribution  to  the  war  etlort. 


The  Pan-American  Ideal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF    NXW    MEXICO 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoRD  an  address 
entitled  "The  Fan-American  Ideal."  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Pan-American 
Club  of  the  Young  Men'.s  Christian  As- 
sociation, Washington.  D.  C,  op  April  29, 
1943. 

Tliere  beinR  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Pan- 
American  Club,  the  pun-Ainerican  Ideal  is  i. 
part  of  a  lone,  :ind  interestn-.g  his'.cry  of  inter- 
Amencan  developments,  reaching  back  intei 
the  cngms  of  the  American  republics  Ai 
ear:y  as  1810  the  Republic  of  Chile  ventured 
th.c  Idea  of  a  confederaticn.  and  In  1811  thi^ 
same  country  declared  Itself  In  favor  of  an 
ailirtnce  of  all  the  American  peoples  In 
1818  the  Argentinian,  San  Martin,  and  tha 
Chilean.  OHigglns,  lc<  ked  forward  to  a  con- 
tinental plan.  But  It  remained  for  Bolivar, 
of  Venezuela,  the  creator  of  five  republics, 
to  call  together  the  delegates  at  Panama  In 
1826  m  an  effort  to  activate  the  Ideal  of 
continental  union.  In  so  doing.  Bolivar 
gave  expression  to  the  fraternal  a.:piratlon3 
of  all  America  The  flame  of  tne  pan- 
American  Ideal  was  con  tantly  renewed  by 
Peru  betwoLii  the  years  1846  and  1864.  anl 
It  can  be  said  that  the  United  Stales  wiis 
not  foreign  to  this  continental  plan  from  the 
very  beginning.  Let  us  net  menticn  the 
retri-icesslons  suffered  by  this  Ideal  througf- 
out  the  Americas,  fur  we  must  speak  today 
only  of  that  which  should  bring  us  closiT 
tccether.  and  not  of  that  wh!ch  tends  to 
separate  us. 

No  Amcrlcin  cr>n  dwell  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  pan-Americanism  without  commen:- 
Ing  at  length  on  the  figure  of  S.mon  Bolivar. 
tl;e  liberator  of  northern  South  Amcrka, 
and  the  embodiment  of  a  personality  so  com- 
plex that  all  extremes  of  human  reactions 
found  a  welcome  within  his  mind  and  he  ait. 
His  realism  manifested  Itself  when  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  young  wife  he  under- 
took, through  the  dangerous  business  of  revj- 
lution.  the  hard  and  brutal  task  of  liberating 
a  ccntinent  from  the  rule  of  an  unsympi- 
thetlc  European  power.  After  the  battle  was 
wen  he  was  Idealist  enough  to  pour  l.a 
remamin;:  energies  Into  the  wrrk  of  vinlfy.  ig 
Spanish  America  into  a  confederation  of 
I   states. 
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Ptom  thflM  humble  and  appaLrently  truH- 
leas     beginnings,     tb«     American     republlci 
emerged  trttunphant:   Ttctorloua  to  tbe  ex- 
tent that  the  Bollvartan  Ideal  waa  not  In  any 
way  to  fade  Into  obliTion  with  Um  pualng 
of   tb«   Great    Liberator.     On    the   contrary, 
new    p«rsonalitlee    were    to    appear    on    the 
American  scen«  to  cwry  with  Intelllpence  and 
enthualaam  the  torch  of  btiman  rights  and 
to  champion  the  equality  of  American  states 
and  their  absolute  prlvUegee  as  independent 
nations.     The  Bollvarlan  ideal,  from  Its  in- 
ception, had  emphaslaed  these  principles,  re- 
gardless of  territorial  extent,  population,  or 
military  strength.     These   guiding  tenets  of 
mter-Amerlcan  relations  reached  their  sum- 
mit of  expression  at  the  Blghth  International 
Conference  of  American  SUtea  at  Lima,  Peru, 
in    1938,    when    our    Secretary   of   State    was 
moved  to  obaerTe  that  "m  our  conference  we 
have  demonstrated  our  unshakable  determi- 
nation to  respect  the  Integrity  of  IndlTlduals 
and  of  states,  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  the 
pledged  word,  and  to  make  needed  changes 
through  the  orderly  prooeBS  of  conswliatlon 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  aooommodatlon."    Theee 
are  fine  words  Indeed,  but  let  us  all  hope 
and  pray  that  the  printed  proceedings  of  the 
Eighth   International   Conference  of   Ameri- 
can States   be   translated   Into  operations  of 
an  active  and  effective  character      No  think- 
ing American  should  quarrel  with  that  dec- 
laration, but  to  a  great  extent  It  is  left  to 
organizations    such    as    this    Pan    American 
Club  to  support  the  efforts  of   our  govern- 
mental authorltle*  and  the  leaders  of  the  pan- 
American  movement  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas In  the  task  of  fostering  the  high  Ideal 
of  Inter-Amerlcen  aolkJarlty. 

Although  It  18  not  a  new  Idea.  It  bears 
repetition  to  say  that  It  Is  not  wiough.  not 
nearly  enough,  to  limit  our  defense  and 
maintenance  of  the  pan-American  Ideal  to  Up 
service    alone       It    behooves    every    friend    of 

pan -Americanism  to  call  upon  the  unlfled 
efforts  of  every  organization,  within  and  with- 
out the  Goremment.  to  educate  the  people 
of  all  the  Americas  to  the  full  slgnlflcance 
and  Importance  of  a  sound  plan  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  cooperation.  The  education  of  the 
North  American  public  will  doubtless  be  a 
long  and  arduous  process,  for  even  in  the 
face  of  present  efforts,  which  are  more  de- 
termined than  ever  l>efore  in  the  history  of 
the  pan-American  movement,  our  citizens 
are  not  Inter-Amerlcan-mlnded.  This  Is  our 
Immediate  problem,  although  the  future  may 
present  others  of  even  greater  difficulty. 

It  should  seem  obvious  to  any  American, 
be  he  In  Patagonia  or  Newfoundland,  that 
»  solidly  established  scheme  of  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  cooperation,  based  upon  principles  of 
mutual  and  reciprocal  aid,  cannot  but  re- 
dound to  the  material  and  spiritual  t>enefit  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  And  we 
need  not  stop  at  the  8-mlle  limit  of  otu- 
coastal  waters,  for  doubtless  such  an  organ- 
ization of  nations  would  serve  to  be  a  most 
healthy  inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  work  with  us.  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  can  assume  Its  role  In 
the  affairs  of  man  and  Isolate  Itself  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  Is  why  I  hope  for 
the  cTcntual  cooperation  of  all  nations  In  a 
plan  of  decent  associations  and  contacts. 

Of  all  the  projects  receiving  the  attention 
of  our  Government  today,  there  is  none 
which  car"<  for  more  sincerity  and  serious- 
ness of  effort  In  the  post-war  period  than  the 
perpetuation  of  the  pan- American  Ideal.  To 
l>e  realistic,  however,  permit  me  to  state  that 
the  success  of  the  pan-American  movement 
does  not  necesBarlly  depend  upon  sentiment; 
on  the  contrary  It  must  establish  Its  founda- 
tions upon  the  cold  and  calculated  aspects 
of  the  mutual  benefits,  material  and  other- 
wise, to  be  derived  therefrom  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  American  family  of  nattona.  It 
does  not  require  a  superior  mentality  to  iro- 
derstand  the  aenalblllty  at  pan-AmerlCKnian, 
•nd  the  only  r«Moa  why  the  movement  bad 


to  awatt  an  Intematianal  crisis  to  receive 
any  real  coaslderation  and  attenttan  from 
our  Government  Is  simply  because  of  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  Interest  tn  at  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  America  on  the  part  of  our 
citizenry  and  leaders  al'ke  since  the  birth 
of  the  Republic 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  lack  of 
a  considerable  group  of  informed  dtixena  may 
become  a  real  danger,  particularly  In  a  coun- 
try   like    tbe    United    Stales,    where    foreign 
policy   Is  Infltienced  considerably    by   public 
opinion.    Due  to  North  American  attentions, 
bordering  upon   worship  of   the  supposedly 
superior  dvUlzations  of  Emope.  Latin  America 
has  been  Ignored  for  all  practical  purpoees. 
To  be  sure,  there  have  always  existed  small 
groups  at  thinking  cltlaens  who  made  every 
effort  to  nourish  pan-American  relatlona.  but 
even  in  university  and  governmental  drclee 
their  voices  were  too  'weak  to  be  heard  above 
the  din  of  other  Issues,  very  often  of  much 
less  Importance   to  the   Nation.    The   pres- 
ent world  crisis  has  brought  into  focus  not 
only  the  deairabUity  of  practical  pan-Amer- 
Icanism,  but  also  the  absolute  need  for  such 
a  scheme  if  we  are  to  witness  the  healthy 
operation  of  our  plans  for  hemispheric  soli- 
darity.   We  had  better  not  indulge   in  too 
much   wishful   thinking,   and  entertain   the 
notion    that    with    the    termination    of    the 
present  world  struggle  the   ills  of   the  uni- 
verse will  be  settled  for  once  and  for  all.    As 
stated  a  moment  ago,  this  crisis  threw  the 
Americas  Into  each  others'  arms,  proof  posi- 
tive of  the   natural   need  that  we  have  for 
each  other.    In  future  years  issues  will  arise, 
as  they  have  tlwaya  arisen,  which  win  call  for 
the  unquallfled  adherence  to  a  common  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  American  republics, 
and  It  is  for  this  fundamental  reason  that  we 
should  not  permit  the  ditiniegration  of  the 
Inter-American  structure  which  Is  now  in  the 
process  of  construction.     The  chain  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan    imderstandlng    must    perforce    be 
composed  of  links  forged  with  the  tolder  of 
mutual  respect  and  consideration,  each  nation 
being   ever   mindful   of   the   rights    and    pre- 
rogatives of  the  other  republics  as  free  and 
independent  members  of  a  great  family  of 
political    entitles.     This    is   the    honest    and 
practical  thing  to  do;  it  Is  the  only  senaiWe 
attitude    to    take.     Otherwise    our    relations 
with  one  another  will  evolve  into  a  tread- 
mill of  mlstmderstanding,  mutual  suspicion, 
bickering,  and  confusion.     We  refuse  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  will 
ever  permit  such  clrctimstances  to  prevail. 

We  must  come  to  understand  and  respect 
each  other's  way  of  life  through  the  process 
of  studying  the  history,  the  customs,  the 
civilization,  and  the  languages  of  the 
Americas.  We  must  learn  not  to  condemn 
another  nation's  ways  solely  because  they 
are  different  than  our  own.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  practice  the  tenets  of  our  own 
Constitution,  which  are  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  tolerance,  good  will,  and  freedom. 
We  must  avoid  like  the  plague  the  vicious 
ruts  of  prejtidice.  narrow-mindedness,  and 
provincialism,  and  never  permit  our  thinking 
to  become  blinded  by  the  black  clouds  d 
supposed  self-sufBclency. 

The  recent  visit  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
Mexico  and  that  of  Vice  President  WallAci 
to  Central  and  South  America  are  nothing 
less  than  signal  triumphs  for  the  pan-Amer- 
ican ideal.  The  nations  of  Latin  America  can 
now  be  assured  of  our  attitude,  for  to  aay 
only  tliat  these  events  are  of  transcendental 
importance  is  to  put  it  mildly. 

So  it  is  that  I  am  ple«aed  and  proud  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  ever-swelling  chorus  of  those 
North,  Central,  and  South  Americana  who 
faithfully  and  alneerely  support  the  principle 
of  Intcr-Amertcan  unity,  toward  the  end  that 
the  Bollvarlan  Ideal  may  be  perpettiated  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  aU  the  American  re- 
pubUcs  in  every  Aeld  of  human  relations  after 
we  have  effected  tbe  peace  which  we  to  an»- 
loualy  await. 
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HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  aK>BCU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday .  May  3. 1943 

Mr.  GEORQB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uxianimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcooas  an  address 
I  delivered  in  New  York  City  on  Thurs- 
day. April  2^,  before  the  War  Cotmcll  of 
the  United  States  Chpmber  of  Com- 
merce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

The  ffar  is  not  yet  won,  but  we  are  moving 
forward  on  many  fronta  toward  nnal  victory. 
We  are  witnessing  the  mobilization  of  our 
manpower  and  reso'^uces  on  a  scale  hitherto 
unknown.  A  vast  production  program  la  ap- 
proaching Its  peak  and  may  reach  the  peak 
In  the  early  winter  months. 

By  the  end  of  1943  we  will  have  alxnit  ».- 
700,000  men  in  the  armed  forces.  We  wUl 
have  about  SOJDOO.OOO  men  and  women  en- 
gaged In  direct  war  Industries.  Perhaps 
2,000,000  men  in  the  armed  forcea  will  not 
seek  to  return  to  private  employment.  Fac- 
tory employment  today  U  half  again  as  large 
as  the  average  for  1829,  and  about  two  and 
one-half  times  that  of  the  low  of  1932.  After 
the  war  some  of  the  women  In  Industry,  both 
peacetime  and  war,  will  wish  to  return  to  the 
home;  many  of  them  wlU  be  reluctart  to 
give  up  their  Jotis.  llany  of  the  aged  groups 
will  want  to  get  at  once  on  the  pension 
list,  but  gainful  employment  for  about  65  to 
56  millions  will  be  necessary  after  the  war. 
How  WlU  we  meet  the  imperative  demand  for 
reasonable  and  constant  employment  of  flfty- 
flve  or  flfty-six  million  workers?  Of  one  fact 
we  are  certain:  Employment,  production,  ami 
economic  demand  are  interdependent. 

We  may  find  it  necessary  to  make  tem- 
poriu7  provision  for  the  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces  and  services.  Thla  should 
be  done  now  and  before  the  war  ends.  If 
postponed,  political  groups  and  parties  will 
vie  with  one  another  in  trying  to  aecure  the 
soldiers'  support  and  vote  Through  alow 
demobilization  over  a  period  of  many  montha, 
with  wartime  compensation  continued.  w« 
may  In  part  meet  the  Immediate  problem. 
But  the  American  soldier  wUl  not  be  long 
content  with  this  or  any  like  plan;  he  will 
be  looking  for  constant  employment.  We 
may  find  It  expedient  to  continue  temporarily 
the  operation  of  aome  of  the  war  plants.  But 
this  Is  not  the  final  answer. 

Much  official  post-war  planning  is  proceed- 
ing on  the  theory  that  with  the  end  of  the 
war  the  Oovemment  must  onbark  upon  a 
program  of  public  spending  in  order  to  avert 
widespread  uneaapk>ynaent  and  an  economle 
crlsla.  It  IB  now  possible  to  aUte  with  more 
or  less  accuracy  the  steps  In  the  evolution  d 
public  spending  In  the  United  States.  Until 
a  recent  date,  public  spendUig  hae  been  de- 
feiKled  as  a  means  to  be  empk^ed  by  Gov- 
ernment m  periods  of  economic  crisis  to  re- 
store balance  and  to  provide  relle*.  A  publlo- 
works  reserve  waa  firet  proposed:  that  is  to 
say.  In  times  of  normal  or  above-normal  pro- 
duction,  the  Oovernment  should  abstain  from 
pubUc-works  eapenditures  but  should  naak* 
plans  for  needed  pubUc  works  and  carry  tbew 
plans  Into  execution  at  tbe  besl&nlng  of  a 
(ktiM-easlon  f<M-  tbe  purpose  tA  supplonentlnc 
tbe  income  of  private  business  and  checking 
unemploymect.  TUla  Wea  did  not  javoiv* 
tbe  bosTowInf  ai  moaey  by  tba 
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»tle.     The  Balute  to  the  flag  follows;   then    |    with.    One  young  man  Is  getting  loO  a  week    I    states. 
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It  sought  a  condition  of  balance  by  which  the 
Government  would  not  add  to  the  boom 
tendencies  during  a  period  of  expanding  pro- 
duction but  would  withhold  lU  spending  for 
•  period  of  declining  production 

In  1933  the  pump-prlmlnp  theory  was  ad- 
vanced. Deflclt  financing  by  Oovernment  was 
defended  upon  the  thef)ry  that  public  money 
In  quantities  would  set  the  slackened  pri- 
vate-business machine  working  ugaln.  This 
Wtt.s  an  emergency  device,  to  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  private-eiiierpri.se  system  be- 
gan to  work  Later,  however,  the  theory  of 
certain  academic  economist.^  was  heard  In 
Government  circles,  to  wit.  that  depression 
Is  a  chronic  phenomenon  in  the  free-enter- 
prise system.  If  Indeed  It  does  not  grow  out 
of  It.  It  was  said  that  the  capitalist  system 
or  the  system  of  free  enterprise  Is  no  longer 
capable  of  functioning  effectively  because  the 
dynamic  element  In  the  system  has  been  pri- 
vate Investment;  that  the  savings  of  milUcna 
of  people  must  be  brought  back  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Into  the  stream  of  spending;  and 
that  private  investment  cannot  be  revived 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  broad  to  absorb  the 
savings  of  the  people  because  opportunities 
for  investment  are  no  longer  open  Oener- 
ally.  it  was  asserted  that  the  frontiers  had 
dl.sappeared  with  the  opportunity  for  terri- 
torial and  resource  expansion;  that  the  popu- 
lation increase  was  slowing  down,  and  that 
technological  development  had  matured.  You 
remember  the  familiar  statements  that  there 
were  no  longer  In  sight  any  great  Inventions 
a-s  the  railroads,  as  the  automobiles,  which 
called  for  huge  expenditures  and  Inve-stment. 
If  the  preml.se  Is  accepted,  then  the  conclu- 
sion necessarily  follows  that  the  free-enter- 
prl.se  system  is  helpless  to  recover  Its  energy 
and  that  this  Is  not  purely  an  emergency 
condition  but  a  characteristic  of  the  system 
Itself  which  will  remain  constant. 

For  these  reasons,  and  more  which  need 
not  be  --epeated,  a  new  type  of  economic  or- 
ganlatlen  was  recommended — a  system  un- 
der which  the  Oovernment  will  become  a 
continuous  borrower  of  the  savings  ol  the 
people  and  will  use  these  savings  on  various 
kinds  of  projects  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
nutional  income  It  follows  as  a  corollary 
that  continuous  Increase  In  the  national 
debt  Is  contemplated,  not  as  a  matter  to  be 
feared  and  resisted  but  as  a  desirable  means 
by  which  the  national  Income  will  be  In- 
crear.cd.  even  though  the  national  deficit 
continues  at  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  billions 
of  dollars,  or  more.  We  are  admonished  that 
this  condition  need  .lot  create  alarm  because 
the  savings  of  the  people  will  be  marshaled 
to  support  a  permanent  proi^r.^m  of  public 
works,  supported  by  high  taxation  and  deficit 
borrowing. 

A  few  ir,fluentlal  leaders  In  Government 
have  accepted  this  theory  and  much  o'  the 
planning  for  the  post-war  world  is  built  upon 
It.  It  Is  not  the  character  or  size  of  the 
projects  to  be  carried  on  which  Is  Important, 
the  matter  of  high  Importance  Is  the  phllcso- 
phy  upon  which  Is  rests  Plainly  stated.  It  Is 
that  our  system  of  free  economy  Is  ihrouj^h; 
that  It  cannot  provide  the  consumptive  de- 
mand which  will  enable  It  to  produce  at  a 
rate  and  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  provide  con- 
stant employment  The  theorv.  which  has 
been  but  Inadequately  described,  has  been 
called  the  dual  consumptive  economy  as  dls- 
t'nguished  from  a  dual  productive  economy. 
At  first  It  was  not  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  borrow  money  to  take  over 
Industries  or  to  operate  them  either  In  com- 
petition with  or  to  the  exclusion  of  private 
industry.  Under  the  system  Government 
wovild  merely  assume  responsibility  to  assure 
a  sustained  constimptlon  by  providing  all  the 
•ddltlonal  income  necessary.  Lately,  and 
Blnce  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  Europe,  the 
Idea  that  we  have  built  up  our  great  national 
Income  by  vast  expenditures  of  public  money 
«nd  that  the  same  device  can  be  retained  not 
mereij  in  a  period  of  emergency  but  continu- 


ously to  produce  the  same  results  in  peace- 
time, haa  been  preseed  home  with  increasing 
vigor. 

The  theory  that  public  spending  of  bor- 
rowed money  mast  not  be  considered  aa  an 
emergency  devlcu  but  a«  a  permanent  Instru- 
ment of  public  iwllcy  Is  too  widely  accepted. 
The  majority  of  those  who  have  accepted  the 
theory  have  done  »o  on  the  Implicit  under- 
standing that  Government  would  borrow 
money  to  Invest  In  needed  public  Improve- 
ments, to  supply  the  consumptive  demand 
for  Increased  and  Increasing  prtxluctlcn,  but 
that  the  Oovernment  It*;  If  would  not  enter 
Into  direct  competition  with  private  indus- 
try Already.  h(/wever.  the  recommendation 
for  a  form  of  copartnership  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  in  certain  enumer- 
ated key  industries  has  i.ppeared  Clearly, 
the  Idea  is  held  that  the  Government  must 
burrow  the  savlr  gs  of  the  people  to  \x  used 
to  Invest  In  private  Industries,  purchasing 
the  overriding  >nd  controlling  stocks  and 
securities  In  grest  Industries;  and  It  will  fol- 
low as  a  corollary  that  Government  Itself 
mu.st  eventually  become  more  and  more  the 
sole  owner  of  su^h  industries.  It  Is  difficult 
to  envision  a  system  of  enterprise  half  Oov- 
ernment owned  iind  half  privately  owned 

Let  It  be  cleaily  understood  that  Govern- 
ment respon.sibillty  In  the  economic  held  will 
increa.'ie  rather  than  decline  In  toe  post-war 
pertod:  that  Government  control  will  be  ex- 
erted as  It  has  rot  been  exerted  In  the  past 
to  correct  the  abuses  In  our  highly  complex 
economic  system.  In  short,  that  the  private- 
enterprise  system  Is  not  nn  end  but  that 
bark  of  it  are  people  with  privileges  and 
rights  to  be  preserved,  and  that,  above  all, 
human  values  mo^t  be  conserved 

That  the  private-enterprise  system  has 
scmetimes  failed  or  else  has  proven  Itself  to 
be  Inadequate  cj  nnot  be  denied.  In  view  of 
our  experience  of  one  short  decade  past. 
That  system  is  ceflnltely  on  the  sp<it  again, 
or  will  be  when  the  war  ends.  If  fairly  con- 
stant employment  cannot  be  provided,  the 
American  people  will  turn  to  Government. 
even  though  tho  mistakes,  inadequacies,  or 
p  )llcles  of  Government  are,  ironically,  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  It  is  this  turn 
which  must  oe  forestalled.  Ey  and  large, 
the  American  people  do  tiot  wish  to  see  their 
Government  turned  general  employer  In 
tliis  thought  wo  are  united.  Again,  we  t>c- 
lleve  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  vo  rely  upon  our  free-cnter- 
prl.se  system  as  the  fureat  means  of  preserv- 
ing e.ssentlal  human  values  and  freedoms  with 
which  we  are  blessed  If  we  are  to  succeed, 
public  policies  must  be  adopted  and  followed 
which  will  maks  possible  not  only  the  op- 
eration of  the  free-enterprl.se  sy.>-tcm  but  its 
constant  expansion. 

There  are  fact  irs  favorable  to  the  post-war 
prosperity  of  private  enterprise.  These  have 
been  often  stated  First.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  major  engineering  problems  of  re- 
conversion to  peacetime  operation  may  not 
be  as  great  as  commonly  supposed  An  econ- 
cmlst  of  note  has  estimated  that  difBcult 
engineering  problems  of  conversion  will  be 
confined  to  ln<lustric«  responsible  for  Ic-w 
than  10  percent  of  comaiodlty  production. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  It  Is  certain  that  de- 
ferred demand  \nd  shortages  will  be  large — 
perhaps  twenty -Hve  to  thirty  billion  dollars 
by  mid-1944.  It  Is  also  certain  that  the 
expendable  surpUis  of  the  people  In  the  form 
of  cash,  demand  deposits,  time  deposits.  War 
Savlm^s  bonds,  etc.,  will  be  larger  than  ever 
Ijefore  In  our  history  This  spendable  sur- 
plus has  been  referred  to  aa  liquid  surplus 
iissets.  and  it  1  i  reasonably  certain  that  the 
people  are  holding  such  a.sset8.  not  for  the 
purpose  of  peimanent  saving  but  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  when  the  opportunity 
to  spend  again  exists. 

During  the  period  of  depression  business 
accustomed  ltsi?lf  to  think  of  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  Incoma  which  ve  now  know  to 


be  low.  Several  careful  students  have  con- 
cluded that  the  present  level  of  employmer.t. 
If  sustained,  will  produce  a  gross  national 
product  at  current  prices  of  approximately 
§165.000.000.000.  This  Is  above  the  produc- 
tion In  1M2— slightly  under  the  present  rate 
of  production  But  a  normal  Increase  over 
1929  would  fall  not  far  short  of  the  $185.00(1.- 
000.000  figure  We  must  again  accustom  our- 
selves to  think  In  terms  of  the  normal,  despite 
the  lingering  memories  of  the  low  levels  ot 
the  depression  years.  There  are  aho  factors 
unfavorable  to  the  prosperity  of  post-w.ir 
enterprise  which  need  not  be  here  lifted. 

The  matter  of  supreme  Imjwrtance  is  the 
prompt  approval  of  public  policies  which  wll 
make  it  possible  lor  the  enterpiise  system  "-o 
furnish  the  Jobs  and  to  me«'t  the  certain 
obligations  of  the  post-war  period  Private 
enterprise  must  face  termination  of  contrr.cta 
with  huge  sums  due  from  the  Governmert. 
It  mu.st  also  face  the  possibility  of  a  huge  vol- 
ume of  Government-owned  surplus  property 
These  factors,  on  the  one  hand,  with  excessl"-e 
taxes  and  severe  regulations  of  many  kinds, 
ou  the  other  hand,  can  place  enterprise  be- 
tween the  Jaws  of  a  vise  There  must  be  iio 
serious  errors  in   these  matters. 

Most  plans  for  the  future  give  some  atten- 
tion to  taxation,  but  It  may  be  stated  (wlh 
regard  to  the  errors  of  generalization)  th  it 
dependable  poet-war  planning  In  the  business 
field  begins  and  all  but  ends  within  the  four 
corners  of  our  Federal  revenue  laws.  Many 
post-war  problems  which  now  engage  atten- 
tion will  take  care  of  themselves,  industry  by 
Industry,  plant  by  plant,  through  the  or- 
dinary operation  of  the  Incentive  system  if 
the  revenue  laws  permit.    We  are  excluding 

In  this  generalization,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  all-unportant  question  of  our  relatio.ia 
with  the  re.st  of  the  world  after  this  war  and 
of  our  participation  In  any  kind  of  world 
organization.  Most  of  the  antlclpat-d 
troubles  which  are  likely  to  arise  out  of  labor 
relations,  tendency  toward  monopoly,  ua- 
ployment.  and  the  like,  will  largely  adjv  st 
themselves  if  the  free  economy  is  preserved 

Certainly  more  than  one-half  of  the  capital 
In  American  buslnei>i  Is  to-called  equity  capi- 
tal. From  what  sources  have  we  obtained 
this  capital?  We  have  Issued  ar.d  sold  com- 
mon and  preferred  sto<^k;  we  have  borrowed 
money  from  Individual  Investors;  but  mc  re 
than  ore-half  of  It,  by  and  large,  represei.ts 
reinvested  earnings  Public  Is  ues  of  com- 
mon and  preferred  stocks  and  direct  pcrsor.al 
Investments  of  the  owners  of  buslnes.i  will 
remain  Important  sources  of  equity  capital 
There  nre  strong  reasons  supporting  the  t'C- 
llef  that  In  the  Immediate  future  reinvested 
earnings  mu-^t  be  depended  upon  to  lurn:sh 
even  a  greater  part  of  the  equity  capital  of 
Industry.  Inrtu-stry  wa.s  generally  prospen  us 
as  It  entered  World  War  No.  1,  and  taxes  did 
not  prevent  business  from  makii.g  large  earn- 
ings and  creating  considerable  reserves  dur- 
ing that  war  We  had  but  shortly  emerged 
from  a  great  depression  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  No  2  Government  debt  was  v  .'ry 
high  and  taxes  were  already  high  Tax  rates 
have  rapidly  risen.  The  national  debt  Is  still 
rising.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  cur  ".nx 
rates  at  present  are  the  highest  In  our  history 
and  that  the  "tax  take"  Is  much  larger  than 
many  of  the  experts  estimated  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  1942  Revenue  Act.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  C)ur  industries  for  nar 
production  is  a  familiar  tale  Certain  H  Is 
that  with  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  whole- 
sale cancelation  of  Government  ord;rs. 
many  workers  will  be  out  of  Jobs  and  miny 
Industries,  such  as  aviation,  shipbuilding, 
etc  ,  Will  f.ice  very  difficult  problems  If  not 
bankruptcy  or  receivership.  This  un- 
doubtedly will  be  true  unless  we  meet  the 
threat  through  some  form  of  savings  for  use 
In  the  post-war  years,  and  the  speedy  chai'.ge 
In  our  revenue  laws  to  permit  the  creation 
of  reserves,  before  taxes  or  at  least  v]'r>n 
lavorable  tax  terms.    Reserve*  must  be  ade- 
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quate.  not  only  to  finance  conversions  back 
to  paace,  but  for  nem  enterprise,  tbe  building 
at  new  todtietry. 

We  mtwt  reexamine  tbe  tax  treatment 
whlcb  we  are  now  glvtng  to  dividends  paid. 
I  do  not  nta^Kt  that  dlTldends  In  tbe  bands 
of  individual  stoekboMers  abould  be  ex- 
empted but  even  here  some  favorftble  tas 
treatment  mmt  be  eonsldered.  I  do  not  sug- 
geat  that  tbe  tax  burden  abould  be  llgbur 
now  during  tbe  progress  at  tbU  war.  either 
on  tbe  indlvldtial  or  tbe  oorporaUon  It  la 
better  tbat  tazca  be  placed  aa  blgb  aa  we  cAn 
now  bear  them,  provldwl  always  tbat  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  earnings  of  IndlvlduaU 
and  organized  business  Is  covered  into  the 
Treasury  and  there  held  as  a  certain  reserve 
against  the  day  when  the  war  ends  Direct 
Ux  levlee  cannot  be  greaUy  increased.  U  at 
all.  during  tbe  war  but  additional  levies  may 
be  made  for  tbe  purpose  of  savings  or  loans. 
Provision  should  be  made  at  once  iegallxli\g 
adequate  reaervea  both  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  corporation. 

To  sum  up,  mdustry  must  be  financed. 
Pree  enterprise  suppUes  the  required  funds 
from  savings— from  accumulated  earnings, 
from  mveetors.  from  creditors  The  savings 
of  the  people,  m  turn,  have  tbelr  source  only 
m  earnings.  Tbe  circle  la  simple :  The  system 
lives  upon  the  savings  o*  the  people;  those 
savings  are  avaUable  only  if  Industry  can 
olTer  an  attractive  mducement;  and  hope  of 
profit  after  taxes  Is  the  sound  incentive. 
But  the  circle  is  also  fragile:  It  Is  broken, 
perhaps  beyond  repair.  If  taxes  destroy  all 
hope  of  profit.  When  the  circle  la  broken. 
then  free  enterprise  cannot  function;  and  tbe 
Government  steps  In. 
During  war.  at  leaat  during  a  war  of  rea- 

aonably  short  duration,  the  Immediate  return 
to  the  indtistry.  and  to  Its  owners  and  cred- 
itors, becomes  a  secondary  consideration. 
Our  "take"  for  the  Treasury  can  be  much 
greater  Industry  generally  has  turned  to 
war  producUon  without  regard  to  proflU. 
Industry  Is  to  be  commended  upon  lu  posi- 
tion that  It  seeks  no  profit  from  war  But 
we  must  not  destroy  confidence  in  future 
profits 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1942  was  framed  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress  with  ~.ll  these  fac- 
tors, and  many  others,  considered  and  bal- 
anced Its  high  rates  frequenUy  extract  for 
the  Treasiu7  as  much  as  95  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  industry's  profits  H  can  re- 
main m  force  during  the  war  only  If  there 
is  Ijope  of  reasonable  taxation  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  Speaking,  as  I  car  only 
for  myself.  I  am  happy  to  ouUlne  brlefiy  my 
present  views: 

1.  Corporate  and  individual  Income  taxes 
cannot  be  greatly  increased. 

2.  Reserves  for  post-war  contingencies  and 
for  conversion  to  peacetime  activities,  and 
for  deferred  maintenance  and  repairs,  must 
be  established  and  built  up  out  of  earnings 
during  the  war 

3  The  present  rate  of  tax  upon  capital 
gains  may  prove  too  high — certainly  It  should 
not  be  Increased —and  the  greatest  benefit  of 
the  special  treatment  of  capital  gains  and 
losses  lies  In  a  certainty  of  their  stability 

4  A  system  of  encouraging  the  purchase  ol 
War  bonds  out  of  current  earnings  is  pref- 
erable to  a  scheme  of  compulaory  saving. 

6.  Our  tax  laws  and  policies  should  not  be 
niUllfied  by  the  unposlUon  of  taxes  by  tm- 
controlled  administration  under  the  guise  of 
renegotiation  or  price  fixing. 

e  There  are  several  potent  mlsUkes  which 
must  be  conwted.  particularly  In  the  excess- 
profits  tax  and  the  poet-war  credit  provisions. 

7.  A  reaaonable  pay-as-you-go  plan  for 
IndlTldtiaU  should    be   adopted. 

8  If  we  require  greater  re'^nues  than  the 
present  laws  will  produce,  they  shovUd  be 
Bought  :rom  new  sources,  and  a  general  sales 
tax  should  be  considered. 


9.  The  nonwar  expendlturea  of  our  Oorem- 
ment.  both  during  and  after  tbe  war.  nnist 
be  maintained  at  a  minimum. 

10.  The  ezoeaa-proflta  tax  ahould  be  re- 
pealed or  greatly  reduced  prompUy  upon  the 
cessation  of  boaUlltlaa. 

11.  Tbe  profits  of  industry  should  be  taxed 
but  once,  and  we  mtiat  find  a  aatlafactory 
eujautute  for  the  preaent  system  of  taxing 
them  as  earned  and  again  aa  they  are  dia- 
tnbuted 

The  American  people  are  united  for  victory, 
for  flaal  victory.    In  tbe  crucible  of  war, 
which  Is  not  yet  won.  America  is  finding  her 
soul  again,  and  more  and  more  our  people 
will  shake  themselves  free  of  the  seductive 
voices,    speaking    In    terms    of    Old    World 
theories  and  oonoepta  falaely  advanced  aa  the 
basis  of  progress  and  a  final  Utopia.    We  will 
constantly    strive    for   security— security    for 
all  our  people — but  we  will  not  forget  that  all 
the  large  pages  In  himian  history  have  t>een 
written  by  the  men  and  racee  who  were  will- 
ing to  fight  for  economic  freedom,  civil  and 
political  llljerty     The  vast  majority,  a*  least, 
unclersund  that  political  liberty  is  insepar- 
ably linked  with  economic  freedom.    In  the 
meantime,    "the    good-neighbor    policy"    at 
home   between   government  and   the  people, 
wlthcjut    class    division    or    distinction,    will 
strengthen  Amerlca'a  arm  for  the  hard  task 
of  peace  ahead. 


Money— The  Most  isiportaiit  Iisae  in  tbe 
World  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  Is  presented 
herewith  the  ninth  Installment  of  Sen- 
ator Cockrell's  speech  on  money.  In  this 
installment  of  Senator  Cockrell's  speech 
he  brings  us  to  the  most  momentous  in- 
ternational monetary  imdertaking  ever 
tried,  up  to  that  time,  in  the  world's 
financial  history.  The  monetary  con- 
vention of  Prance,  Belgium,  lUly.  and 
Switzerland— joined  later  by  Greece,  Ru- 
mania, and  the  States  of  the  Church- 
in  a  convention  or  contract  to  standard- 
ize their  coinage  and  do  away  with  the 
inequalities  of  international  exchange, 
more   commonly   known   as   the   Latin 

Union. 

In  the  succeeding  installments  ol  Sen- 
ator CockreU's  speech,  we  will  find  the 
record  of  the  negotiation  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  representative  of  European 
governments  in  an  effort  to  effect  one  of 
the  greatest  monetary  reforms  of  that  or 
any  other  time. 

The  review  of  the  reports  and  recom- 
mendaUon  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  that  day  as  to  the  tribute  to 
be  extracted  by  the  Government  from 
mining  the  ores  In  pubUc  land  closely 
resembles  the  present-day  policies  of  the 
head  of  this  great  Government  depart- 
ment—policies that  the  mining  experi- 
ence of  past  generations  have  proven 
absurd  and  Impractical. 


The   ninth   Installment   of   Senator 
CockreU's  speech  on  money  follows: 

Such  was  the  ooodltloii  of  et^nafft  In  1660. 
Mow.  let  tia  trace  our  own  aeUon:  let  ua 
see  what  «"<'"*"'•*  we,  through  our  repre- 
sMitatlvea.  one  of  whom,  the  aenior  Beaator 
from  Ohio,  Mr  Sharman,  la  upon  tbte  floor 
today,  have  had  in  bnnfinf  about  Cha  praa- 
ent  condition.  In  18^,  tho  Commtaatoner  of 
the  Oeaeral  Land  OAee  c€  tbe  Onlied  BUtea, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Edmvn^  tn  bta  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  InUrior.  daacrlbod  "tha 
great  aurlfaroua  region  of  the  Uflltad  SUtaa 
•  *  •  embracing  portiona  of  Dakota. 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  all  of  New  Mexico,  with 
Arizona.  Utah,  Nevada.  California.  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory,  and  other  moun- 
tain rangea." 

AjkI  then  said.  "These  mountains  are 
literally  stocked  with  minerals,  gold  and 
sllvftr  being  Interspersed  m  profusion  over 
this  immenae  surface  and  dally  brought  to 
light  by  new  dlscoverlea.  The  precioua 
metals  are  found  imbedded  in  mountains  of 
quartz,  rich  washings  marking  tbe  pathway 
of  rivers  and  floods.  Besldea  their  wealth  in 
gold,  no  part  of  the  world  is  ao  rich  in  silver 
mines  as  Nevada  and  New  Mexico,  and  yet 
tbefie  may  be  estimated  as  only  in  proportion 
to  tiie  gold  fields,  which  are  in  process  oC 
development  with  amazing  reetUta." 

The  recent  discoveries  in  tbe  Ccdorado  or 
southern  portion  of  California,  and  in  the 
regions  stretching  thence  away  up  to  and 
north  of  the  Salmon  River  In  Waahtogton 
Territory,  are  every  day  stimulating  the  min- 
ing enterprise  of  our  people.  Prior  to  the 
gold  discoveries  m  1848.  at  Sutter's  race  in 
Caliiomla,  the  gold  product  of  the  world 
was  on)>  an  average  of  eighteen  m'lllons  In 
IBM  the  yield  of  California  was  seventy  mU- 
llons,  about  fotir  times  the  aggregate  gold 
product  of  the  world  prior  to  184«.  and  that 
sum  may  be  set  down  aa  the  preaent  average 
from  that  State  alone.  If  we  compare  tbe 
known  gold  fields  elsewhere  in  our  domain 
with  the  yield  of  California  we  would  have, 
if  fin  equal  ratio  of  labor  was  applied,  an 
annual  value  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred millions.  That  an  adequate  amoimt  of 
labor  to  this  end  will  be  at  hand  when  peace 
returns  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

He  then  suggests  that  an  immense  revenue 
may  be  readily  obtained  by  subjecting  tbe 
puoUc  mines  there  to  lease  under  quarterly 
pa^nnents  BCark  the  language,  because  K 
hais  been  misleading  in  Europe  ever  since. 

"An  immense  revenvie  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained t>y  subjecting  the  public  mines  there 
to  lease  tmder  quarterly  payments,  or  quar- 
terly tax  as  seigniorage  tipon  the  actual 
pnxluct." 

.\nd  then  statea  the  amount  of  the  publle 
debt,  and  that— 

"A  tax  of  B<»ne  8  percent  on  the  whole 
yield  of  the  mtnea    •     •     •    would  pay  off 
the  interest." 
And  then  says: 

"The  yield  of  the  precious  metals  alone  of 
this  region  will  not  fall  below  $100,000,000 
the  present  year,  and  It  wlU  augment  with 
the  increase  of  population  for  centuries  to 
come.  The  value  of  these  mines  to  absolutely 
ir  calculable.  •  •  •  Within  10  years.  tlM 
annual  product  of  theae  minea  win  reacn 
$:>00 .000,000  in  the  precious  metals  alone." 

There  Is  a  distinct  statement  that  theae 
mines  vrere  public  mbsee  belonging  to  tbe 
Government,  upon  which  a  tax  could  be 
li'vled,  and  that  statement  has  been  thrown 
m  the  face  of  o\ir  delegates  to  almost  every 
International  monetary  conference  we  bavo 

had. 

He  asserts  that  while  his  estimate  may  be 
eamewhat  extravagant  he  brilevee  -experience 
VTIU  demonatrata  that  the  eatlmata  la  too 
low.- 
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Bolivia  known  to  be  rich  were  worked  with  the    I    ing  June  30.  1861.     The  doUar  is  our  unit  of    i 


FouB^tioBt  of  a  Darkle  Pcac* 


merely  in  a  period  of  emergency  but  contlnu-   |   ductlon  and  Income  which  we  now  know  to    I  favorable  tax  terms.    Reserves  must  be  ede- 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Hon.  Caleb    ] 
B.  Smith,  m  transmitting  this  report  to  the 
President,  qoutcd  from  It  and  said: 

"The  present  annual  production  In  Cnll- 
fornla  la  estimated  to  average  $70,000,000. 
and  the  Commissioner  after  extensive  inquiry 
from  all  available  sources  estimates  the 
production  of  gold  the  present  year  at 
♦  100.000.000  •• 

And   then   said: 

•If  an  amount  of  labor  relatively  equal  to 
that  expended  in  California  had  been  applied 
to  the  gold  fields  already  known  to  exist 
out.slde  of  that  State.  It  U  believed  that  th.^ 
production  of  this  year.  Including  that  o: 
California,  would  have  exceeded  $400,000,000  "' 

FV)ur  hundred  million  dollars  In  1  year,  and 
you  ask  me  how  did  these  exaggeratlon.s  and 
misrepresentations  of  our  officials  have  any 
weight  or  Influence  with  foreign  nations?  I 
answer : 

In  September  1883.  at  Berlin,  an  Interna- 
tional statistical  congress  wa.s  convened  lor 
the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  and 
■was  comjxjsed  of  delegates  from  Australia. 
Belgium.  Denmark.  France.  Great  Britain. 
Holland.  Italy.  Norway.  Portugal.  Prussia. 
Russia.  Spain.  Sweden.  Switzerland.  Turkey, 
and  many  other  nationalities  and  provinces. 
and  our  Government  was  there  represented 
by  Hon  Samuel  B  Ruggles.  duly  appointed 
and  accredited  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales 

On  September  U.  1863.  Mr.  Ruggles,  as  our 
representative,  presented  to  that  congress  a 
written  statement  In  which  he  quoted  from 
the  official  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  of  1862.  the  parts  which 
I  have  Just  read,  and  then  added: 

•Prom  the  documents  and  other  evidences 
now  before  the  International  Statistical  Con- 
grefs.  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  aurlferotis 
regions  of  the  United  States  are  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  add  materially  to  the  sup- 
ply of  precious  metals,  and  thereby  to  affect 
the  currency  of  the  world  especially  If  taken 
m  connection  with  the  capacity  of  the 
auriferous  regions  of  Russia,  Australia,  and 
British  America,  and  the  possibility  of  In- 
creased activity  In  the  mines  of  Mexico." 

He  then  suggested  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  "to  collect  such  facta  as  may  be 
gathered  from  authentic  sources  In  respe<-t 
to  the  probable  future  production  of  gold 
and  sliver,  and  to  present  them  for  considera- 
tion to  the  International  Statistical  Congreiis 
at  the  next  or  some  futtire  session," 

It  Is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  alarm,  ap- 
prehension, and  consternation  these  glowing 
descriptions,  exaggerated  statements,  of  the 
rapidly  approaching  avalanche  of  gold  and 
sliver  must  have  been  received,  considered, 
and  digested  by  these  assembled  doctrinaires 
from  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  their  efforts 
to  solve  the  question  and  to  determine  and 
agree  upon  the  weight  and  standard  for  the 
coinage  of  such  masses  of  the  precious  metab?. 

These  exaggerations  were  continued  from 
year  to  year.  They  were  all  spread  before 
the  representative  men  of  every  nation  In  the 
world,  the  men  who  were  delegated  by  their 
governments  to  represent  them  In  considering 
the  quesiU.n  of  weights,  measures,  and  coin- 
age. As  a  matter  of  course  those  reports  were 
made  back  to  every  one  of  the  governments 
represented  Just  as  a  full  report  was  made 
to  our  Government  here.  But  I  shall  go  on 
and  show  that  these  exag;geratlons  continued 
from   year  to  year 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
finance  report  of  Decemtx-r  4,  1862,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  metalliferous  regions  of  the  United 
States,  said: 

"ThU  product  of  gold  and  silver  during  the 
current  year  will  not  probably  fall  very 
much.  If  at  all.  short  of  $100,000,000.  and  It 
must   long   continue    grc  dually    yet   rapidly 


to  increase.  If  this  product  be  subjected  to 
a  reasonable  seigniorage  as  suggested  by 
some,  or  If,  as  suggested  by  others,  the  min- 
eral Ipnds  be  siibdivlded  and  sold  In  con- 
venient parcels  with  proper  reservations  In 
favor  of  the  miners  now  In  occupation  of 
pai-tlcular  localities,  a  very  considerable 
revenue  may  doubtless  be  obtained  from  these 
regions  without  hardship  to  the  actual 
settlers  or  occupiers." 

Here  Is  another  Intimation  that  these  are 
public  mines. 

Ihe  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  report  of 
October  27.  1862,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  de.scrlbed  in  glowing  colors  the  gold 
and  silver  yield  of  our  country,  and  said: 

".\ddlng  together  all  these  Sfjurces  of  sup- 
ply of  both  gold  and  sliver,  we  may  safely 
estimate  an  annual  yield  In  the.se  Items  of 
$17.=),C00,0O0,  or  seven  times  the  amount 
produced  annually  for  some  years  prior  to  the  , 
year   1815"  j 

The  Director  of  the  Mint.  In  his  report  of 
November  23.  1864.  quotes  from  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  of  1862.  and  then  Roea  on  to  describe 
the  probable  yield  of  the  precious  metals 
In  this  country,  and  says: 

"I  anticipate  a  production  of  gold  and 
sllvor  fnr  the  year  1866  of  $200,000  000  " 

He  also  estimated  the  yield  of  1865  at 
$120  000,000,   and   then   said: 

"In  submitting  the  above  estimates  of  the 
annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  I  concur 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  who  computed  the  yield  of  the  preciou-i 
metals  in  1862  at  $100,000,000.  although  I 
am  not  unaware  that  the  computation  of  th(> 
Snn  Francisco  press  greatly  reduces  the 
aggregate," 

The  Director  of  the  Mint.  In  his  report  of 
September  29,  1865.  said: 

"The  reports  from  the  gold  and  silver  min- 
ing portions  of  the  United  States  are  of  the 
most  encouraging  character.  The  develop- 
ments of  the  past  year  prove  the  supply  of 
these  minerals  to  be  Inexhaustible  •  •  *. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  obtain  any  other  reliable 
statistics  than  those  officially  appended  to  the 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  but  these 
do  not  assume  to  give  the  amount  of  the 
entire  production  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  sh'pments  to  other  countries  miut  be 
large. 

"For  example,  we  are  vaguely  assured  that 
the  silver  mines  of  Nevada  average  a  shipment 
cf  1  ton  dally  which  would  equal  $12.0v0,- 
OOO.COO  annually.     •     •     • 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  for 
conversation  with  persons  who  travel  or  reside 
In  the  various  mining  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  of  contiguous  provinces,  and  It 
Ls  Interesting  to  hear  their  accounts  of  the 
vast  development  of  wealth  and  prospects  of 
profitable  Industry.  We  also  have  an  In- 
teresting statement,  and  one  particularly  so 
at  this  Juncture  of  our  national  affairs,  from 
a  proprietor  In  the  gold  region  of  North 
Carolina,  that  'the  system  of  paid  labor  Is 
likely  to  show  Its  Just  and  natural  effects  In 
the  Increased   return  of  gold.' " 

In  order  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  our 
productions  of  gold  and  silver.  Congress,  in 
the  sundry  civil  appropriation  law  of  July  28. 
1866,  appropriated  $10,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  collect  reliable 
statistical  Information  concerning  the  gold 
and  sliver  mines  of  the  Western  States  and 
Territories.  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne  was  ap- 
pointed the  special  commissioner  for  the  col- 
lection of  mining  statistics,  and  on  November 
24.  1866,  submitted  his  preliminary  report, 
accompanied  by  many  statistical  and  special 
reports,  and  said: 

"Assuming  the  estimate  of  the  product  of 
bullion  as  above  given  to  be  approximately 
correct.  It  wil  be  seen  that  the  States  and 
Territories  on  th('  Pacific  slope  produce  an- 


nually upward  of  $100.000,CCO  of  the  precious 
metals,  a  quantity  more  than  4  times  as  great 

as  the  total  product  of  the  world  less  than  50 
years  ago.  The  Improved  processes  for  the 
extraction  of  these  metals  from  their  ores 
made  within  the  past  2  years  and  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  area  over  which  gold  an  J 
silver  mines  are  being  developed  furnish 
strong  guaranties  that  there  will  be  no  abate- 
ment of  the  product  for  years  to  come 
•  •  •  The  approximate  estimate  already 
given  of  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  iho 
Western  States  and  Territories  for  1866  shows 
a  total  of  ^106000.000,  or  nearly  double  the 
combined  bullion  of  the  Government  and  all 
the  banks  of  the  country  " 

Much  consideration  Is  given  to  the  cele- 
brated Comstock  lode,  and  Mr  Brown  quotes 
from  a  report  made  by  Baron  Rlchtofen  In 
1866  on  the  Comstock  lode.  Its  character  and 
the  probable  mode  of  Its  continuance  and 
depth,  m  which  he  said: 

"In  winding  up  these  considerations  we 
come  to  the  positive  conclusion  that  the 
amount  of  nearly  $50,000,000  which  have  been 

extracted  from  the  Comstock  lode  la  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  sliver  awaiting  future 
extraction  In  the  virgin  portions  of  the  vein 
from  the  lowest  level  explored  down  to  In- 
definite depth:  but  that,  from  analogy  with 
other  argentiferous  veins  aa  well  as  from 
facts  observed  on  the  Comstock  lode,  the 
diffusion  of  silver  through  extensive  deposits 
of  middle  and  low  grade  ores  Is  far  more 
probab'e  than  Its  accumulation  In  bodies  of 
rich  ore  " 

On  March  5.  1868.  Mr.  Brown  submitted  a 
full  and  final  report  under  said  appropriation. 
In  which  he  said: 

"No  uneasiness  need  be  felt  as  to  a  de- 
crease In  the  source  of  supply  After  many 
years  of  travel  through  the  mining  regions  I 
feel  Justified  In  asserting  that  our  mineral 
resources  are  practically  without  limit.  EX' 
ploratlons  made  by  competent  parties  during 
the  past  year  in  many  parts  of  the  mineral 
region  hitherto  unknown  demonstrate  that 
the  area  of  mineral  deposit  la  much  larger 
than  was  ever  before  supposed  " 

And  then,  referring  to  the  probable  pro- 
duction In  Mexico,  said: 

"The  production  should  rise  to  $50,000,000 
a  year,  and  those  companies  which  could  get 
possession  of  the  best  mines  should  make 
princely  fortunes  for  all  their  shareholders." 

And  then,  speaking  of  the  yield  throughout 
the  world,  said: 

"A  great  increase  In  the  production  of 
gold  and  sliver  Is  probable.  In  California. 
Australia,  and  Siberia  gold  mining  Is  now- 
conducted  under  many  disadvantages." 

And.  In  speaking  of  the  resulU  of  the  min- 
ing, discussed  how  Individuals  are  enriched 
by  mining  and  how  nations  are  enriched  by 
mining  and  how  the  precious  metals  fall  in 
value,  saying: 

"A  third  effect  of  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  In  large  quantities  Is  that 
the  prices  of  other  articles  generally  are 
affected.  We  want  gold  and  sliver  for  coin 
and  for  use  In  the  arts,  and  the  smaller  the 
supply  relative  to  the  demand,  the  higher 
the  value." 

And  then  says: 

"But  whatever  may  be  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  two  metals.  It  Is  certain  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  price  of 
the  two  as  compared  with  other  products  ol 
human  labor  must  fall  perceptibly  But  the 
production  will  become  much  greater  than 
It  Is.  The  vast  Improvements  that  have  beer; 
made  both  In  gold  and  silver  mining  in  the 
last  20  years  are  applied  to  only  a  few  mines, 
and  the  reward  for  those  who  Introduce  them 
Into  other  parts  of  the  world  Ls  so  large  and 
BO  certain  that  the  Introduction  cannot  be 
delayed  to  any  remote  period.  If  all  thi* 
argentiferous    lodes    of    Mexico.    Peru,    and 
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Bolivia  known  to  be  rich  were  worked  with  the 
machinery  used  at  Wa&hoe  their  yield  would 
really  flood  the  world.  •  •  •  The  inevi- 
table fall  In  the  value  of  precious  metals  will 
be  of  benefit  to  mankind  generally.  It  will 
reduce  the  wealth  of  the  rich  and  the  debts 
of  nations.  Those  national  debts  now  exist- 
ing will  be  reduced  30  or  30  percent,  tlie  In- 
terest  as  well  as  the  principal  " 

All  these  statements  have  been  published 
abroad  throughout  Europe  and  are  as  familiar 
to  the  citizens  and  financiers  there  as  here; 
In  fact,  are  far  more  generally  known  there 
than  here. 

While  we  were  thus  appalling  the  nations 
of  EiiTope  and  their  learned  doctrinaires  with 
these  fairy  tales  of  the  inexhaustible  and 
Incalculable  production  of  gold  and  silver — 
an  overwhelming  flood — our  ofBclala  were  not 
Idle  in  demanding  and  pleading  for  the  single 
^d  standard  and  the  demonetization  of  the 
standard  silver  dollar,  the  utter  destruction 
of  our  democratic  constitutional  bimetallic 
8>stem  maintained  from  the  foundation  of 
our  Government. 

I  will  tlirow  a  little  light  now  upon  the 
Demonetization  Act  of  1873,  as  to  how  It  came 
to  be  passed 

The  Director  of  our  Mint,  In  his  report  of 

October  10.  1861.  said: 

"The  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States  con- 
forming In  standard  value  and  decimal  char- 
acter to  all  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of 
the  country  except  the  silver  dollar,  haa 
been  properly  selected  and  should  lie  retained 
for  the  standard  of  value  for  all  coins  used 
or  employed  in  commercial  or  governmental 
transactions  with  other  nations. 

"The  silver  dollar  of  the  Unlt.ed  States,  dif- 
fering as  It  does  in  commercial  or  decimal 
value  from  any  other  silver  coins  In  our 
country,  cannot,  without  disturbing  our  deci- 
mal H^em  and  producing  confusion  In  the 
relative  value  of  our  gold  and  silver  coinage, 
be  used  as  a  standard,  •  •  •  As  the  dol- 
lar, which  Is  the  unit  of  our  money.  Is  repre- 
sented In  gold  coin.  It  would  seem  desirable 
not  to  have  any  other  dollar  in  any  other 
metal;  but  If  this  Is  Inadmissible  and  the 
silver  dollar  should  be  retained,  then  it 
should  be  reduced  to  eight-tenths  of  an  ounce 
to  be  in  true  relation  to  our  other  silver 
coins.  •  •  •  The  reason  for  Its  retention 
having  ceased,  either  we  should  cease  to  coin 
the  silver  dollar  or  it  should  l>e  made  to  con- 
form In  weight  and  value  to  our  lesser  silver 
coins." 

The    Secretary    of    the    Treasury,    In    his 
finance  report  for  1863.  says: 

"In  his  iRst  report  the  Secretary  took  occa- 
sion to  Invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  importance  of  uniform  weights,  measures. 
and  coins,  and  the  worth  of  the  decimal 
ajTitem  In  the  commerce  of  the  world.  He 
now  ventures  to  suggest  that  the  present 
demonetization  cf  gold  may  well  be  availed  of 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  one  considerable 
step  toward  these  great  ends.  If  the  half 
eagle  of  the  Union  be  made  of  equal  weight 
and  flnenws  of  the  gold  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain,  no  sensible  injur*  could  pa««lbly  arise 
from  the  change:  while,  on  the  resumption 
Of  specie  payments.  Its  great  advantages 
would  be  felt  In  the  equalization  of  exchange 
and  the  convenience  of  commerce  This  act 
of  the  United  States,  moreover,  might  be 
followed  by  the  adoption  ty  Great  Britain  of 
the  Federal  decimal  divisions  of  the  coin, 
and  thus  a  most  Important  advance  might 
be  secured  toward  an  international  coinage, 
with  values  decimally  expressed  " 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  In  his  report  of 
October  21.  1863.  says: 

"Permit  me  again  tc  refer  to  the  anoma- 
lous character  of  the  silver  dollar  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  remarks  on  this 
subject  In  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30.  1861.  The  dollar  is  our  unit  of 
value,  but  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
dollars  under  existing  laws  is  not  the  same, 
and  therefore  we  have  no  certain  or  deter- 
mined standard  of  value.  Gold,  being  more 
fixed  and  certain  in  its  valuation,  is  not  only 
better  than  sliver  as  a  standard  of  value  in 
our  moneury  system,  but  better  expreases  the 
equivalent  value  of  foreign  coin  in  our  cur- 
rency, and  therefore  the  gold  dollar  should 
be  by  law  adopted  as  the  unit  of  value  of  our 
money." 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  report  of 
October  3.  1864.  says: 

"Permit  me  again  to  refer  to  the  anomalous 
character  of  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  observations  on  this  subject 
In  former  reports.  The  whole  dollar  should 
be  made  in  weight  and  value  the  exact 
multiple  of  our  fractional  silver  currency,  and 
the  gold  dollar  should  be  by  law  declared 
to  be  the  unit  of  the  value  of  our  money," 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  report  of 
October  25.  1867.  speaking  of  international 
coinage,  says: 

"Tlie  first  claltt.  that  meets  us  Is  the  fact 
that  In  some  commercial  countries  gold  Is 
the  principal  medium  of  trade,  in  others 
eilver  To  maintain  these  at  a  steady  rela- 
tion may  be  given  up  as  an  impossibility. 

We  must  therefore  calculate  or  assume  that 
as  the  world  grows  richer  one  nation  after 
another  will  fall  into  the  wake  of  those 
which  have  taken  the  lead  in  adopting  gold 
as  the  standard,  using  silver  only  for  sub- 
sidiary purposes." 

Gold  for  the  civilized,  intelligent,  aristo- 
cratic classes,  and  silver  for  the  tolling  mil- 
lions, the  masses  of  the  people;  and  that. 
too.  to  be  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage,  limited 
according  to  the  laws  of  England  to  $10  of 
legal   tender. 

"Nearly  5  years  ago  (December  31.  18621  a 
letter  on  this  subject  was  addressed  to  the 
Treasury  Department  from  the  Mint,  in  which 
the  precise  ground  was  taken  which  has 
lately  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Paris  con- 
ference." 

I  will  come  to  that  directly. 
"If  the  proposed  international  coinage  of 
gold  should  become  a  law  of  the  United 
States  the  reduced  weight  would  call  for  a 
recoinage;  and  this  would  be  a  proper  mo- 
ment to  Introduce  an  Improvement  which 
the  progress  of  counterfeiting  loudly  calls 
for." 

In  connection  with  these  exaggerations 
and  falsehoods  let  us  trace  their  effect.  What 
effect  did  they  have?  Here  are  causes,  false- 
hoods misrepresentations,  but  believed  to  be 
true,  and  when  believed  to  be  true  having 
ju£t  as  much  effect  as  if  true. 

On  the  23d  day  of  December  1865.  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  united  in  the 
monetary  treaty  "to  regulate  the  weight, 
title,  form,  and  circulation  of  their  gold  and 
silver  coins."  whereby  they  agreed  to  coin  of 
gold  only  the  pieces  of  100.  50.  20.  10.  and  5 
francs  in  weight,  standard,  tolerance,  and 
diameter,  and  of  sliver  only  the  5-franc  pieces 
of  sUndard  weight  and  fineness,  with  un- 
limited coinage  and  legal  tender  for  such 
coins;  and  further  agreed  to  coin  in  amounts 
as  herein  prescribed  for  each  slate,  silver 
coins  of  1  and  2  francs.  50  and  20  centimes, 
of  reduced  fineness  and  limited  in  legal 
tender  to  50  francs;  and  that  any  nation 
could  join  the  convention  by  adopting  Its 
monetary  system  In  regard  to  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  that  the  convention  should  re- 
main In  force  until  January  1,  1880. 

In  this  convention,  known  generally  as 
the  Latin  Union.  Belglvun.  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land strongly  favored  a  single  gold  standard, 
with  subsidiary  silver  coins  under  5  francs. 

What  Induced  this  convention  and  the 
formation  oX  the  Latin  Union? 
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car  BtnnrasoTa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  3. 1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRO  a  speech  which  I 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  April  29,  at  a 
United  Nations  meeting  held  in  Boston. 
Mails.,  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Council 
for  International  Cooperation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  men 
and  women  on  taking  the  time  and  devot- 
ing your  thought  and  energy  In  these  busy 
days  to  d^cusslons  such  as  this  one  tonight. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  my  deep  convic- 
tion that,  next  to  winning  the  war  Itself, 
building  the  foundations  now  of  a  durable 
p?ace  is  the  most  Important  obligation  we 
on  the  home  front  have  today.  That  cou- 
vlctlDn  Is  shared  by  many  leaders  in  Con- 
gress and  In  the  administration,  and  many 
of  us  are  devoting  evc-ry  moment  we  can 
spare  from  pressing  duties  to  that  task.  But 
of  necessity,  the  number  of  people  we,  as 
Individuals,  can  reach  Is  limited,  compared 
to  the  ntunber  that  organizations  such  as 
yotirs  can  contact. 

The  effectiveness  with  which  groups  such 
as  this  succeed  In  mobilizing  and  crystaltz- 
ing  public  opinion  In  America,  and  In  bring- 
ing that  public  opinion  to  bear  on  Govern- 
ment, will  determine  whether  our  world 
Bolve-e  the  problem  of  preventing  war  or 
whether  our  kind  ol  civilization  finally  goes 
under   in  a  greater  and  more  terrible  World 

War  No.  3. 

Under  our  system.  It  Is  the  people  them- 
selves who  in  the  long  run  determine  basic 
policies  of  their  Government.  A  democratic 
government  cannot  long  maintain  policies 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  Quite 
often  democratic  governments  lag  behind 
the  people  in  adopUng  new  policies.  1  be- 
lieve our  National  Government  Is  ao  lagging 
today.  Only  an  Informed  and  alert  people, 
determined  to  have  their  Government  trans- 
late into  positive,  constructive  action  their 
will  to  peace,  can  make  certain  that  the  Job 
will  be  done.  The  obligation  resting  on  those 
at  home  today,  the  mothers  and  fathers,  the 
wives  and  sweethearts  and  brothers  of  men 
in  service,  is  even  heavier  than  normal,  be- 
cause they  must  spe&k  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  men  who  are  fighting  and  • 
■    dying  in  this  war. 

I  On  March  16,  four  Senators,  convinced  cf 
j  the  tremendous  urgency  of  this  problem, 
1  Introduced  In  the  Senate  Resolution  No.  114, 
!  asking  the  Senate  to  take  the  first  step  to- 
!  ward  winning  the  peace  after  ttola  war.  Two 
I  of  us.  Senators  Hatch  of  New  Mexico,  and 
1  Hill  of  Alabar.ia.  are  Democrat*,  and  two, 
I  Senator  Bukton  of  Ohio,  and  myaelf,  are  Be- 
I    publicans. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  essential:  first,  tbat 
all  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  allies  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  wlU  collaborate 
as  effectively  in  maintaining  peace  as  It  Is 
In  winning  the  war  should  be  removed;  and 
second,  that  the  basic  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  aflecU  maintenance  of 
world  peace,  should  be  decided  now,  tbat  it 
should  be  a  bipartisan,  continuing  policy, 
and  that  it  wotild  be  tragic  for  us  and  tiie 
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v.crld  If  this  Issue,  touching  so  vitally  the 
lives  of  future  generations,  beccmes  a  par- 
tisnii   political   football. 

The  United  Nations  are  paying  heavily  to- 
day for  their  failure  to  Icresee  and  plan  for 
toUl  war  against  the  Axis.  Building  a  dur- 
able peace  is  an  even  uiuglier  and  longer 
Job  than  mobilizing  for  total  war.  and  already 
It  Ls  far  past  the  time  ».'hen  a  start  should 
have  been  made  on  tha  foundations  of  that 
peace. 

There  is  one  vital  difference  between  pre- 
pp'ing  for  war  and  prcpa.'ing  for  peace.  One 
nation  alone  can  prepare  for  and  precipitate 
war.  but  only  Hiany  nations  working  and 
planning  together  can  prepare  for  and  m.iin- 
tain  a  durable  peace  Norway.  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, and  Belpium  learned  that  le'-son  in  the 
blitz  of  1940  We  In  the  United  State.s  learned 
the  same  bitter  les.son  on  December  7.   1941. 

Our  resolution  sets  forth  briefly  and  clear- 
ly the  minimum  essentials  on  which  we  be- 
lieve United  Nations  agreement  should  be 
Bought  before  the  war  ends  if  we  are  to  have 
a  fair  chance  of  maintaining  the  peace  after 
U  end?;      Lf^t  me  read  Us  text: 

"R'solved.  Tliat  the  Senate  advl.ses  that 
the  United  States  take  the  initiative  in  call- 
ing mectlngi  of  representatives  c f  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purp(;£e  of  forming  an  organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations  with  specific 
and  limited  authority^ 

"(1)  To  asoi.-t  in  coordinating  and  fully 
utilizing  the  military  and  economic  resources 
of  all  member  nations  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Axis. 

■'(2)  To  e.stabli.'^h  tempornry  admtnl.stra- 
tlons  for  Axi.s-controUed  are-.i.s  of  the  world 
as  these  are  occupied  by  United  Nations 
forces,  until  such  time  as  permanent  govern- 
ments can  be  established. 

"(3)  To  administer  relief  and  assistance  In 
economic  reiiabilitaticn  in  territories  of  mem- 
ber nations  needing  .surh  aid  and  In  Axis 
territory  occupied  by  United   Nation.s  forces. 

"(4)  To  establish  procedures  and  machin- 
ery for  peaceful  .settlement  of  disputes  and 
disagreements   between   nations. 

"(5)  To  provide  for  the  assembly  and  main- 
tenance of  a  United  Nations  military  force 
and  to  suppress  by  Immediate  u.se  of  such 
force  any  future  attempt  at  military  ag- 
gression by  any  nation. 

"That  the  Senate  further  advises  that  any 
establishment  of  .'itli  Uiuted  Nations  otgani- 
eatlon  provide  mi'.chine.y  for  Its  modification, 
for  the  delegation  of  additional  specific  and 
limited  functions  to  such  organization,  and 
for  admission  of  other  nations  to  member- 
ship, and  that  member  nations  shctild  com- 
mit themselves  to  seek  no  territorial  acfgran- 
dizement  " 

That  la  the  full  text  of  our  Win  The  Peace 
Now  resolution.  It  proposes  that  the  United 
State,  declare  now  that  we  would  prefer  as 
our  foreign  policy  to  collaborate  with  the 
other  United  Nations  in  a  strong  and  eflt'C- 
tlve  organization  to  maintain  world  peece 
and  8,tability  wlien  we  have  won  this  war. 

•We  rreed  a  stror.Ej  commitment  to  this  basic 
objective  now  by  the  Senate  for  four  rea.'^ons. 
First,  our  allies  are  going  to  decide  their 
basic  post-war  policies  during  the  war  and 
long  before  it  ends.  No  responsible  govern- 
ment can  afford  to  wait  until  the  fighting 
steeps  to  develop  such  policies.  To  do  .«o  wruld 
simply  Invite  chaos  Our  allies  did  not  wait 
until  the  f^^htmr;  ..topped  to  d.velop  such 
policies  In  World  War  No.  1  and  they  are  not 
doing  so  in  World  War  No  2. 

Second,  t^e  tretnendoua  p^'litical,  ecotiomlc. 
and  military  power  of  the  United  Stales  in- 
evitably will  force  us  to  play  a  major  role  In 
world  affairs  after  the  war  An  Isolationist 
P')Ucy  for  tlie  United  States  In  the  light  of 
the  facts  of  the  world  today,  is  completely 
unrealistic.  We  will  ht  Ip  maintain  world  sta- 
bility in  the  post-war  world.  Tl-.e  question 
Is  whether  we  shall  have  a  strong  voice  In 
sf>i.ping  that  pcst-war  pattern  now.  or 
VheUier  we  sliall  be  forced  by  circumstances 


to  help   maintain   a  world   order   which    we 
had  little  or  no  part  in  determining. 

Tliat  leads  to  the  third  reason  for  action 
now  by  the  Senate.  The  Uiuted  States  Is 
the  only  great  power  In  which  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  nuist  ratify  Executive  commit- 
ments on  fore:gn  affairs  before  they  are 
binding.  In  view  of  Senate  action  on  the 
Vcrsail'es  '  ;*>aty  23  yearb  ago.  our  allies  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  questioning  whether 
the  United  States  will  collab(  rate  as  effec- 
tively in  maintaining  peace  as  it  Is  in  fight- 
ing the  war. 

Because  of  that  uncertainty,  our  allies  are 
seriously  considering  what  policies  they  wll 
adopt  If  they  finally  conclude  that  they  will 
have   to   do    the    best   they   can    to   maintain 
world  stability  without  the  complete  support 
of  the  United  States.     That,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is   the   logical    interprelation   of   Prime   Min- 
ister Churchiils  talk  of  a  council  of  Europe 
dcmlnated  by  Britain  and  Russia.     Any  such 
purely   regional    approach    to   what    Is   mani- 
festly   a    world-wide    problem,    whatever    Its 
emotional  appeal,  does   not   meet   the   issue. 
Boiled  down,  it  is  simply  a  bigger  and  bet- 
ter balance-of-power  system,  and  in  the  end 
is    nicely    to   lead   only    to    bigger    and    more 
terrible  wais. 
Po.sltive  action  now  by  the  Senate  defining 
;    United    States    policy    would    eliminate    this 
1     uncertainty    and    make    it    pos.sible    tor    tlie 
i    United  Nations  to  tackle  the  problem  of  prc- 
I    venting    future    wars   on    the   only    ba.sis   on 
I    which  It  can  be  approached  realistically  -on 
a  world-wide  basis.     And.  at  the  same  time, 
such    a    positive    declaration    from    America 
would  strengthen  tremendously  our  Govern- 
ment's  Infliienre   in   the   International   post- 
war planning  now  goin*^  on.     Our  proposaLs 
will  carry  much  more  weight  If  our  allies  are 
sure   we   will   help  carry   then\  out.     And   wo 
believe  that  American  infiiience  will  be  ill  in 
the  direction  of  a   more  demociatlc.  a  more 
Just,  and  a  more  durable  peace. 

The  fourth  reason  for  action  now  Is  per- 
haps most  Important  of  all.  The  forces  pull- 
ing the  United  Nations  together  and  making 
for  co«iperatlon — our  common  cause,  comm(/ii 
enemies,  and  the  necessity  of  working  to- 
gether to  win  the  war--urc  dominant  now. 
and  will  continue  so  as  long  as  the  war  la.sts. 
But  these  cohesive  forces  will  lose  much  of 
their  strength  the  moment  victory  Is  W(jn. 
Unless  some  agreements  on  basic  principles 
are  reached  now,  the  forces  tending  to  drive 
the  Allies  apart — economic  rivalries.  Jeal- 
ousies, nationalism,  militarism,  and  urgent 
domestic  problems — will  become  dominant 
when  the  war  ends  and  may  block  effective 
collaboration  to  maintain  peace  That  Is 
why  formation  of  a  strong  and  effective 
United  Nations  organization  now  is  essential 
Of  course,  agreement  jn  effective  machin- 
ery to  maintain  peace  by  stopping  future  ag- 
gression does  not  at  one  stroke  afsure  perma- 
nent peace  and  stability  It  does  not  tackle 
the  basic  caiues  of  war.  But  it  does  assure 
a  period  of  peace,  free  from  aggression,  in 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  can  tackle 
those  basic  causes,  such  as  stabilization  of 
trade  relations  and  nir  commerce,  toning 
clown  of  extreme  nationalism  and  militarism, 
fair  treatment  for  minority  groups  and  sta- 
bilization of  currency 

All  plans  for  future  piORress  In  the  world. 
and  progress  here  in  the  United  States,  hinge 
c.i  the  maintenance  of  peace.  That  Is  the 
first  essential  step  And  no  one  dl.sputea 
Eerii>us!y  the  fact  that,  at  least  In  the  Im- 
meii.;,te  post-war  pei.od,  the  presence  cf 
force  ranged  against  a:iy  would-be  agvjressor 
Is  cs.sential  to  nialntain  peace  The  question 
Is  whether  the  force  should  reside  in  Indi- 
vidual nations  or  In  a  United  Nations  organ- 
ization. 

At  the  heart  of  our  res(  luflon  Is  the  pro- 
posal that  there  be  assembled  a  United  Na- 
tions military  force,  capable  of  being  ordered 
Into  Immediate  action  to  8Uj)press  any  at- 
tempt at  military  aggression. 


W'e  need  only  recall  the  history  of  the  past 
dozen  years  to  realize  that  Individual  na- 
tions, particularly  those  devoted  to  peace,  will 
not  go  to  war  simply  to  stop  aggression  and 
save  the  peace  of  the  world.  They  will  go  to 
war  only  to  stop  a  direct  and  vital  threat  to 
their  own  security 

At  any  time  up  to  1937.  the  military  force 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  cf  nations 
wanting  peace  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
crush  any  aggresjsor.  The  aggressions  In 
Manchuria.  Ethiopia.  Austria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia could  have  been  stopped  If  all  the 
peace-lovinK  nations,  even  all  the  rations 
since  attacked  by  the  Axis,  had  mobilized 
their  combined  forces  to  step  them  But 
that  force  was  never  mcbilized  effectively 
because  during  the  time  it  t(X)k  for  the  peace- 
ful nations  even  to  attempt  to  agree  on  a 
Joint  course  of  action,  the  aggressors  had 
beized  what  they  wanted  and  presented  the 
world  with  a  fait  accompli.  And  the  world 
would  not  fip,ht  to  undo  what  had  been  done 
Would-be  aggressors  are  not  deterred  by 
world  opinion,  diplomatic  protests  or  dis- 
cussion of  economic  sanctions.  Like  the 
gangsters  of  our  prohibition  era,  they  recog- 
nize only  force. 

Recent  developments  in  warfare,  which 
make  a  durable  peace  more  Imperative  than 
ever,  also  m.?ke  possible  a  realistic  solution 
to  this  problem.  The  importance  of  air 
power,  the  tremendous  striking  force  of  com- 
paratively small  land  and  sea  units,  and  the 
high  degree  of  mobility  of  air.  sea.  and  land 
forces,  make  it  possible  to  assemble  at  stra- 
tegic bases  throughout  the  world  a  military 
force,  which  even  though  relatively  small  in 
numbers,  would  still  be  strong  enough  (o  step 
by  Itself  any  attempt  at  military  aggression 
by  any  nation  except  the  three  great  powers. 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Russ:a  And 
we  may  as  well  be  realistic  and  reco«?nlze  that 
any  attempt  to  cooperatively  maintain  peace 
must  rest  on  the  good  faith  and  the  non- 
aggressive  intentions  of  those  three  great 
powers. 

It  is  our  thought  that  such  a  United 
Nations  force  would  consi.st  of  units  assigned 
to  It  by  the  various  powers,  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  units  would  be  ordered 
Into  action  Immediately  by  the  United 
Nations  organization  to  suppre.ss  any  at- 
tempt at  military  aggression  which  It  found 
to  be  taking  place  'Ihe  mere  existence  of 
such  a  force  probably  would  obviate  in  large 
degree  the  necessity  for  its  use.  We  have 
such  a  force  now  In  north  Africa,  where  Eng- 
lish. French,  American.  New  Zealand,  and 
Australian  troops  are  fighting  under  a  United 
Nations  command  headed  by  General  Eisen- 
hower 

The  United  States.  Russia,  and  Britain 
undoubtedly  will  continue  to  maintain  large 
military  e>itablishmeuts  In  the  Immediate 
post-war  peri(,d  N^ne  will  put  all  lis  eggs 
of  national  safety  in  the  international  col- 
luboratlcn  basket.  But  as  the  International 
machinery  to  maintain  peace  gradually 
proves  Its  effectiveness,  we  can  lock  forward 
to  gradually  reducing  cur  individual  arma- 
ments and  taking  from  the  backs  of  cur 
people  this  crushing  burden 

Few  of  us  have  considered  seriously  Just 
how  cruhmg  that  burden  may  be.  I  am 
sure  that  tho^e  who  talk  gl.bly  cf  the  United 
States  maintaining  a  strong  enough  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  to  be  Impiegnable  against 
any  p 'Sslble  attack  have  not  ccunted  the 
cost  cf  such  a  policy  In  reduced  living  stand- 
ards for  our  people  We  have  spent  over 
•  100  000.000.000  In  less  than  3  years  ar.d  are 
Just  beginning  to  make  t  ur  military  force 
effective  on  the  battle  fronts. 

Modern  weapons — tanks,  airplanes,  guns, 
and  ships — beccme  obsolete  very  rapidlv.  and 
they  are  required  In  vast  quantities  In' mod- 
ern warfare.  Even  If  we  participate  In  a 
strong  world  collective  security  system  as  a 
backstop  to  assure  our  OAn  safety,  our  mili- 
tary expendliiu-es  fur  some  years  aft€r  tlua 
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war  probably  will  run  at  least  ten  bill  lone  a 
year.  If  there  Is  no  collective  aecurily  and 
we  miist  depend  entirely  on  our  own  force, 
the  costs  Inevitably  will  double,  triple,  or  even 
q-indrtiple.  always  with  the  strong  possibility 
that  we  still  will  have  another  war. 

That  would  mean.  In  specific  terms,  that 
the  present  high  Federal  tax  rates  would  have 
to  be  still  further  Increased  and  continued 
indefinitely,  because  we  cannot  run  In  the  red 
forever.  It  would  mean  the  continuation  of 
rationing,  of  lower  living  standards,  of  strong 
and  close  Government  control  of  industry  and 
every  facet  of  our  dally  Uvea.  And  In  the  end 
It  probably  would  mean  another  war. 

A  collective  security  system  Is  by  far  the 
least  costly  and  the  surest  method  for  us  to 
siifefuard  our  own  national  aecurlty. 

But  a  far  more  powerful  argument  than  the 
cost  In  wealth  for  a  collective  security  system 
Is  that  the  only  sure  way  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  future  wars  Is  not  to  have  future 
wars.  Our  Nation  alone  cannot  police  the 
world  or  prevent  wars.  It  is  to  our  own  inter- 
est to  support  the  strongest  possible  world 
machinery  to  maintain  peace.  Furthermore, 
It  is  our  obligation  to  the  thousands  of  oiir 
young  men  who  are  risking  and  giving  their 
lives  not  alone  to  defend  the  Nation  but  to 
save  future  generations  from  the  same  fate. 

Some  machinery  or  tribunal  to  settle  peace- 
fully disputes  between  naUons  must  go  hand 
In  hand  with  the  outlawing  of  war  as  a 
means  of  aetUlng  such  disputes.  That  Is  the 
reason  for  the  fourth  function  assigned  the 
United  Nations  in  our  resolution. 

The  first  three  fvinctlona  we  would  dele- 
gate to  a  United  Nations  organization  relate 
to  the  winning  of  the  war  Itaelf— to  assist  In 
mobilizing  resources  of  all  member  nations  to 
fight  the  war.  to  esUbllah  temporary  govern- 
ments where  needed,  and  to  administer  relief 
and  rehabilitation  programs. 

These  things  will  be  done  in  any  event. 
But  these  actlvlUes  will  strengthen  our 
chances  of  a  durable  peace,  and  even  to  a 
certain  extent  set  the  pattern  of  that  peace, 
If  they  are  done  through  a  United  Nations 
organization  Instead  of  by  single  nations  or 
by  one  or  two  nation*  acting  under  a  loose 
agreement.  The  more  techniques  and  proce- 
dures for  collective  and  cooperative  action  by 
the  United  Nations  we  can  develop  during  the 
war.  the  better  will  be  the  chance  of  effective 
collective  action  to  maintain  peace. 

Finally,  we  propose  that  the  organization 
of  the  United  Nations  established  now  to 
work  out  the  principles  which  will  guide  them 
In  solving  speciflc  problems  of  the  peace,  pro- 
vide for  the  growth  of  such  organization,  for 
the  admission  of  new  members  and  the  taking 
on  of  new  functions  as  needed,  and  that  the 
principle  of  no  territorial  aggrandizement 
enunciated  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  organization 

We  live  in  a  changing  world — one  that  has 
changed  with  bewildering  rapidity  In  recent 
years.  Any  organization  seeking  to  control 
and  direct  Uie  forces  making  for  peace  or 
war  In  our  world  must  also  be  capable  of 
growth  and  change.  It  cannot  be  dedicated 
solely  to  preeervatlon  of  a  status  quo.  In 
the  long  view  the  major  function  of  such  a 
United  Nation*  organization  should  t>e  to 
relieve  international  stresses  and  strains  be- 
fore they  explode  Into  war.  Por  that  purpose 
it  must  have  flexibility  and  the  capacity  for 
growth  and  change 

There  was  published  ID  newspapers  recently 
the  results  of  an  Asaoclated  Press  poll  of  the 
United  States  Senate  on  the  question: 

"Do  you  favor  committing  the  Senate  and 
country  now  to  a  poet- war  eotirse  of  preserv- 
ing the  peace  through  an  international  police 
force"? 

Tbe  result*  of  that  poll  are  a  warning  to 
every  peace-loving  American  that,  despite  the 
fact  we  are  on  tbe  way  to  winning  the  war, 
we  are  at  this  moment  In  grave  danger  of 
losing  ttM  peaos. 


The  fact  that  M  Benttors  favored  such  a 
commitment  Is  very  encouraging.  The  fact 
that  40  more  did  not  commit  themselves  either 
way  is  not  particularly  significant  because 
many  Senators  make  It  n  rule  never  to  com- 
mit themselves  In  advance  of  p  roll  call.  But 
the  fact  tliat  32  Senators.  Jvist  1  less  than 
the  niunber  required  to  block  ratification  of 
any  treaty,  are  opposed  to  such  a  commitment 
is  a  danger  signal  the  significance  of  which 
cannot   be   overemphasized 

Many  of  those  32  opposed  said  they  favored 
our  collaboration  to  maintain  the  peace,  but 
they  wanted  to  wait  and  see;  they  wanted  to 
study  every  detail  of  any  proposal  before  they 
committed  this  co'intry  to  even  the  principle 
of  effective  collaboration. 

Just  what  chance  Is  there  for  the  United 
Nations  ever  to  get  together  on  a  decent  peace 
program  If  every  nation  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  waiting  to  see  what  every  other 
nation  would  do  before  making  Its  own  plans? 
The  answer,  of  course    Is  none. 

A  policy  of  drift,  a  policy  of  wait  and  see, 
a  policy  of  giving  lip  service  to  the  ideal  of 
world  peace  but  of  scuttling  every  realistic 
attempt  to  achieve  It  by  quibbling  over  de- 
tails, has  landed  peace-loving  America  In  two 
wars  In  one  generation.  And  as  sure  as  I 
stand  here  tonight,  that  kind  of  policy  will 
get  us  into  world  war  three  within  10  or 
20  years. 

Porevramed  Is  forearmed.  The  American 
people  know  now  that  we  face  as  tough  a 
fight  to  win  the  peace  as  we  do  to  win  the 
war.  How  strongly  and  effectively  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  America  moblllee  In  that 
fight  will  detennlne  the  outcome. 

We  have  purposely.  In  this  resolution,  tried 
to  state  broad  principles  and  avoid  blue- 
printing details  or  mechanics  of  the  United 
Nations  organization.  Those  details  can  be 
worked  out  only  by  agreement  with  our  allies. 
No  nation  that  believes  In  democracy  can 
take  the  position  that  unless  every  detail  of 
such  an  organlBatlon  Is  exactly  what  It  wants, 
It  vinil  not  participate.  Democracy  simply 
would  not  function  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
It  would  be  futile  and  only  contribute  to 
needless  controversy  for  the  Senate  to  try 
to  determine  those  details  now. 

The  world  has  tried  many  other  methods  of 
maintaining  peace — balance  of  power  di- 
plomacy, Imperialism,  peace  pacts  and  mul- 
tilateral treaties,  and  nonaggreseion  agree- 
ments All  have  failed.  The  most  recent 
and  the  broadest  In  conception  was  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  failed  largely  because 
at  the  critical  moment  It  could  not  act  deci- 
sively. It  failed  at  least  partly  because  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  three  or  four  most 
powerful  nations  in  the  world,  was  not  a  full 
partner  In  that  effort  to  achieve  lasting  world 
peace. 

The  American  people  will  not  be  misled  by 
quibbling  over  details,  nor  will  they  sub- 
scribe to  the  argument  that  an  Issue  touch- 
ing so  vitally  the  future  of  oiu-  children 
should  be  dodged  merely  because  a  few 
leaders  will  oppose  It  and  provoke  bitter  de- 
bate. Short-sighted  leaders,  here  and  In  other 
nations,  afraid  ot  controversy  and  lacking 
the  courage  to  take  tbe  bold  action  demanded 
by  circumstances,  have  let  the  world  drift 
Into  war  for  the  second  time  In  one  genera- 
tion. That  miist  not  happen  again.  The 
basic  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  not  and  must  not  become  an  Issue  in 
partisan  politics.  It  should  be  determined 
not  on  the  basis  of  past  debates  based  on 
past  conditions,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  world 
as  it  Is  today  and  on  the  basis  of  what  policy 
will  best  serve  the  people  of  our  Nation  In 
thr^  light  of  present  conditions. 

There  Is  only  one  logical,  realistic  road  to 
lasting  peace.  Tliat  la  the  road  of  United 
Nations  cooperation,  first  to  win  tbe  war, 
second  to  maintain  peace  by  mtapping  future 
aggression,  and  tlilrd.  to  wc»'k  out  togetter 
the  problems  of  Interoatloaal  social.  poUtleal. 


and  economic  relationships  which,  if  not 
solved  peacefully,  do  explode  Into  war. 
Any  oth^r  road  leads  to  more  wars  and  back 
Into  another  dark  age  fcr  humanity. 

By  clever  use  of  a  misleading  phrase  "no 
entangling  alliances,"  a  lew  leaders  have 
time  and  again  blocked  effective  use  of  Amer- 
ica's tremendous  power  and  influence  on  the 
Bide  of  world  peace.  The  same  appeals  to 
fear  and  prejudice  may  be  expected  again. 
Already  they  are  heard.  Let  us  ask  the 
atrthors  of  those  appeals  whether  adherence 
to  an  outworn  slogan  is  worth  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  American  boys  In  another  war. 
Congress  exists  to  serve  you.  the  people. 
It  should  make  your  overwhelming  desire  for 
a  durable  peace  effective  through  national 
policy,  by  committing  this  Nation  to  a  real- 
istic program  to  maintain  world  peace.  It 
will  do  that  If  you,  the  people,  make  your 
voice  heard  In  Washington,  make  clear  to 
your  Senators  and  Representatives  your  over- 
whelming demand  that  this  time  we  win  tbe 
peace  as  well  as  tbe  war. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  the  iMttleflelds 
of  France,  our  fighting  men  helped  win  vic- 
tory In  the  First  World  War.  But  we  lost 
the  peace  after  that  war.  History  must  not 
repeat  Itself;  that  tragedy  mtist  not  happen 
again.  We  who  serve  at  home  In  this  war 
owe  a  solemn  obligation  to  tbe  Colin  Kellys, 
the  Meyer  Levins,  the  Henry  Majeskls.  the 
Hans  Chrlsttansens.  and  tbe  Bdmxuid 
Schroeders,  to  all  tbe  gallant  youths  who 
have  given,  and  who  wUl  give,  their  lives  In 
this  war.  It  is  our  obligation  to  them  to 
find  the  way  to  permanent  peace,  to  do  cur 
share  to  make  certain  that  15  or  20  years 
hence  the  sons  of  these  heroes  of  today  do 
not  fight  and  die  In  some  distant  skies  In 
another  and  more  terrible  war.  Let  us  pray 
Qod  that  we  shall  not  fail  in  that  obligation. 


Priie  OratioBs  of  ThoMat  Jcffertoa 
BkenteaBial  Oratorical  Contest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

cr  wiBcoiisiit 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Apnl  29.  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  note  the  contribution  by  Amer- 
ican youth  to  the  bicentennial  of  Thomaa 
Jefferson,  and  feel  it  appropriate  to  stress 
the  part  played  by  the  youth  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  particularly  from  my  own  great 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

As  part  of  the  Nation's  tribute  to  the 
father  of  democracy,  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son bicentennial  oratorical  contest  was 
sponsored  nationally  by  the  New  York 
Jouraal- American  and  other  Hearst 
newspapers,  with  the  moat  gifted  college 
and  high-school  students,  boys  and  girls, 
competing  for  prizes  of  great  valtie. 

These  prizes  were  in  equal  sets,  one 
for  the  high  school,  one  for  the  coUegc 
champion,  and  consisted  of  a  $1,000  War 
bond,  a  medal,  and  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the 
magnificent  Jefferson  MemoriaL 

I  am  happy  to  record  that  the  hign« 
school  oratorical  championship  fOT  the 
Nation  was  won  by  a  Wisconsin  boy, 
John  P.  Monroe.  Jr..  16.  a  senior  at  Mar- 
quette University  High  School  In  Mil- 
waukee. 
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The  college  championship  was  won  by 
a  student  of  Northwestern  University  in 
Evanston.  111..  James  J.  Rathbun.  21,  of 
Webster,  S.  Dak.,  who  entered  the  Army 
on  April  20. 

Both  these  fine,  clean-cut  youths  vis- 
ited me  dur.ng  their  stay  in  Washington. 
Tliiough  them  the  youth  of  the  country 
was  honored  in  the  course  c-f  their  visit 
to  the  Capital.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt met  the  boys  and  conKratulated 
them.  Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish  per.son- 
ally  guided  them  on  their  tour  of  the 
Contrressional  Library.  Many  of  our 
hiphest-rankinf;  Government  ofScials  ex- 
tended similar  ccurtesies,  as  did  foreign 
representatives  at  our  Capital. 

Thf  y  were  special  guests  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  privileged 
to  sit  in  proximity  to  the  President  as 
he  delivered  the  dedicatory  address. 

I  note  also  that  this  splendid  contest 
was  conducted  nationally  by  a  University 
of  Wisconsin  graduate,  and  one-time 
clas.smate.  Mr.  Charles  Roland,  of  the 
stafT  of  the  New  York  Journal-American. 

The  scope  of  the  competition  is  demon- 
strated when  I  point  out  that  young 
Monroe  first  won  a  contest  in  his  own 
high  school;  then  for  one  .section  of  his 
city,  hen  the  championship  for  Mil- 
waukee— and  a  $250  War  bond.  His  next 
step  was  to  win  over  high-schCKil  rivals 
for  the  entire  Middle  West.  Ultimately, 
in  New  Yoi::  City,  vying  atrainst  cham- 
pions of  the  Pacific  coast  "^nd  the  east 
coast,  he  was  awarded  top  honors  by 
four  distinguished  judges,  each  the 
chairman  of  the  speech  department  of  a 
leading  college  or  university.  Rathbun 
won  likewise  over  parallel  comp«>tition. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  L.^  FoL- 
LETTEl  and  for  myself  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  in.serted  in  the  Record 
the  prize  oration  by  John  F.  Monroe,  Jr.. 
of  Milwaukee,  which  won  him  the  na- 
tional championship  among  high-school 
orators,  and  also  the  prize  oration  by 
James  J.  Rathbun,  of  Webster,  S.  Dak., 
a  Northwestern  University  student, 
which  won  him  the  national  champion- 
ship among  college  orators. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by  stating 
that  the  contest  among  our  college  and 
high-school  students  as  sponsored  by 
the  Hearst  newspapers  constituted  a  sig- 
nal public  service  and  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  journalistic  enterprise. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Jf^ction,  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  granted,  and  tlie  orations 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  orations  are  as  follows: 

TrxT    or   High    Schcx3l    Winnef  s    Oii.\tton — 
■  Thomas  Jefferson  Still  Ljves  in  Spiiut 

or  RiVOLUTION  ' 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  prize-winning 
biKti  school  oration  by  John  F.  Monroe.  Jr  , 
Marquette  University  High  School,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: 

"THOMAS   JEFTERSON  STIIX  MVES 

•On  July  4.  1826,  the  fliftlelh  Bnniversary 
ol  our  independence,  the  last  faint  glimmer 
in  the  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  snuffed 

out.  On  thai  same  day  John  Adams  lingered 
on  his  own  deathbed.  Not  knowing  that 
c  irller  In  the  day  his  friend  and  colleague 
hnd  passed  away.  John  Adams'  last  words 
were;   Thomua  Jcaersou  still  lives." 


"In  a  very  significant  sense,  John  Adams 
spoke  the  truth.  Thomas  Jefferson  still  lives, 
not  only  a.s  a  reverent  memory,  but  as  a 
powerful  Influence  In  our  distinctly  Ameri- 
can view  of  government,  and  Its  relations 
to  human  rights  and  needs 

"Yes,  Thoma.q  Jeffers<in  still  lives  But 
why  is  it  that  this  man  should  live  many 
generations  after  his  contempomrles  wi'ie 
forgotten  in  their  unattended  graves? 

"Why  Is  It  that  the  undying  fame  of  Jeffer- 
son should  endure  ;is  long  as  Arnmca  remains 
essentially  American'.'  Was  It  .x'cause  he  led 
a  scho'arly  life  devoted  to  study  and  learning? 
I  think  not.  Many  men,  far  more  learned, 
have  long  since  passed  Into  eternal  v»bllvlon. 

"Was  It  because  fellow  citizens  recognized 
his  qu.iUtles  of  leadership  and  native  ability. 
and  chose  him  to  be  their  Chief  Executivo? 
Possibly,  but  many  of  our  Presidents  are 
little  more  than  names  tod.iv.  No,  It  was 
much  more  than  this  But  what  was  it  that 
brought  ab<iut  the  immortality  of  Thomi^s 
Jefferson?  To  find  our  answer  to  this  quts- 
tlon  we  must  turn  back  the  pages  of  history 
to  the  ba'.my  days  of  June  1776.  In  the 
Philadelphia  home  of  a  bricklayer.  Thomns 
Jefferson,  then  a  yuung  Vuglnla  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  sat  working  at  a 
crude  wooden  desk  of  his  own  design. 

"Several  of  his  ciUeagues.  recognizing  the 
quality  of  his  m'nd  and  his  forceful  powers 
of  e.xpresslon,  h-d  asked  him  to  draft  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

"As  he  sat  laboring  over  hl.^  de-k.  pen 
poLsed.  Tlicmas  Jefferson,  the  creat  apostle 
of  American  democracy,  had  a  vision  It  was 
a  vl.-lon  of  God,  the  Divine  Architect,  creating 
a  cosmic  commonwealth  of  Infinite  beauty' 
and  making  it  ready  for  H..s  children. 

"Truths  held  evident 

"Vast  fertile  plains  to  yield  the  things  that 
sustain  life,  great  rivers  that  fluw  In  mnjcsty 
to  the  seas,  majestic  mountains  that  rise  in 
towering  grandeur  to  tl  e  very  feet  of  their 
Creator.  All  things  th.it  make  for  the  pros- 
perity and  happlnes."  of  the  human  race  were 
cm.braced  In  God's  gift  to  man  on  the  morn- 
ing of  creation. 

"As  he  beheld  this  vision  Jefferson  saw  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation  freely  participating 
In  these  great  gifts  of  God. 

"It  was  with  this  vision  before  him  that 
Jefferson  penned  his  immorial  document  of 
human  liberty 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happine.ss;  that  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in'-tl- 
tuted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  pfjwcrs 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  " 

"These  words,  ladtes  and  gentlemen,  ex- 
plain the  Immortality  of  Thon.as  Jtfferson. 
They  are  the  curnerslom's  upon  which  was 
built  the  magnificent  temple  of  government 
called  the  United  States.  Tliey  came  as  a 
voice  from  heaven  to  the  beleaguered,  the 
downtrodden,  and  oppressed  of  every  land- 
freedom  of  political  action,  freedom  of  con- 
science, freedom  from  the  whip  of  masters, 
equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none. 

'••Ye«.  he  still  liifs' 

"■yes;  TUomas  Jefferson  still  lives.  Let 
us  reconsecrate  ourselves  tociay  to  those 
principles  of  his  on  which  this  Nation  was 
foundet'  and  let  us  pledf^e  to  him  that  the 
great  blessings  which  God  has  bestowed  on 
this  Nation  will  always  bo  shared  by  a  free 
people,  dedicated  to  the  full  and  complete 
protection  of  the  Gcd-glven  rights  of  man. 

"In  this  day  of  turmoil  and  unrest,  when 
the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  are  so  seriously  threat- 
ened, let  U9  all  bow  down  and  thank  God 
Uiat  Thoxuaa  Jefferson  still  lives." 


James  J  RATHctJNs  Prizf-Winning  Jefferson 
College  Contest  Oration 
Following  Is  the  text  of  the  prize-winning 
college    oration    of    James    J.    Rathbun.    of 
Northwestern  University; 

"MOUE  than  a  word 

"Have  you  ever  picked  a  flght  with  a  word? 
Did  you  ever  come  to  grips  with  an  abstract 
term  you  tht-upht  you  kr.ew  all  the  time,  yet 
which  for  no  particular  reason  reared  Its  head, 
captured   your   Imagination,  challenged   ycur 

mind? 

"I  had  that  unique  exrerlence  ju.it  the 
other  day  I  came  across  the  word  'greatneNs 
What  is  this  intangible  'X'  so  many  men  setk, 
but  so  few  men  achieve^  True  greatnes.s,  I 
finally  concluded,  mu'^t  be  something  truly 
great  men  never  feel.  Just  as  smidlness  is  never 
felt  by  small  men  How  I  cam?  to  th.U  con- 
clusion is  what  I'd  lil:e  to  talk  about  with  yen 

today. 

"As  a  house  Is  only  as  strme  as  the  brick 
and  mortar  with  which  we  build  It,  eo  Is  an 
Individual  only  es  gr^nt  as  the  strength  of  the 
common  cIpv  of  wh.ch  he  Is  constituted.  His 
conscience  directs  his  choice  of  good  rather 
than  evil,  of  truth  against  error,  of  the  right 
that  makes  might  And  with  this  he  recog- 
nizes the  yardstick  of  human  f^qunllty  He 
knows  that  young  men  and  old  men.  rich  men 
and  poor  men  white  men  and  black  men  and 
j'ellow  men  are.  first  and  above  all.  men 

"Take  for  example  this  scene:  The  place — 
the  breakfast  rooms  at  Conrad  s  boarding 
house  on  Capitol  Hill  In  Wa.'^hlngton  Tlie 
time — the  morning  of  March  4.  1801 

"A  tall,  stout  figure  of  a  man  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  break.'a.'-t  room,  entered,  and 
took  his  usual  ."^eat  at  the  lowtr  end  of  tlie 
table.  Mrs  Brown,  wife  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  didn't  think  this  fitting  and 
proper  She  thought  that  on  this  day  of  nil 
days,  the  newcomer  should  take  the  piece  he 
had  consistently  refu.'^ed  In  the  pa^t.  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  near  the  fireplace 

"With  politeness,  yet  firmness.  President- 
elect Thomas  Jefferson  declined  the  honor. 

"Common  sense 

"Would  Jefferson  have  called  that  great- 
ness? He  had  written  the  essence  of  great- 
ness seme  time  before,  so  to  him  It  was 
common  sense,  fair  play,  and  the  acknt)Wl- 
edgmcnt  that  to  speak  a  doctrine  Is  one 
thing,  to  live  it  as  well  is  quite  another. 
Jefferson   did  Just  that. 

"He  showed  that  the  bootblack  can  be 
as  great  In  his  way  as  the  Wall  Street  mil- 
lionaire can  be  In  his,  or  the  farmer  in  his, 
or  the  factory  worker,  or  the  soldier,  or  the 
student — or  the  president  of  a    -ountry 

"He  showed  that  you  and  I  can  be  great, 
not  by  who  wc  are  or  how  much  we  own  hut 
by  how  wo  live,  and  wliat  wc  do  with  v.h.it 
we  h.ive.  The!:e  things  Jefferson  to<  k  as 
self-evident  tru'hs.  as  they  had  been  dem- 
onstrated hy  a  certain  Nazarene  some  1.800 
years  before  his  time. 

"And  I  found  a  second  secret  of  greatness, 
too.  It  was  one  of  those  common  things 
that  aren't  common  at  all  I  call  It  the 
ability  to  see  a  need,  find  Its  remedy  and 
effect  a  solution.  I  cull  it  llie  courage  that 
says  no  Job  Is  too  great,  the  htimillty  that 
says  no  Job  Is  too  rmall.  and  the  tenacity 
thn'  says  'I'll  see  the  thing  through.' 

"Qtiality  of  a   man 
"It's    the    quality    of   a   certain    early    Vir- 
ginian Who  first  planned,  then  planted,  then 

cultivated  his  own  garden  at  Montlcello. 
It's  the  quality  of  the  mme  man  who  con- 
ceived In  his  mind  a  great  university,  then 
drafted  its  blueprints  with  his  own  skill,  then 
aided  In  Its  construction  with  his  own  hands. 
"It's  the  same  quality  of  the  same  man 
who  declared  certain  Inalienable  rights  of 
all  men,  then  forged  a  new  pattern  of  self- 
goverumeut  to  guarantee  those  riglita,  tlica 
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guided  that  Nation  with  courage  and  vision 
through  the  faltering  steps  of  Its  infancy 

"A  great  Amerjcan 

"For  these  reasons  I  call  that  Virginian  a 
great  Amrncan  and  a  frreat  man. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  knew,  as  you  know,  that 
the  mar  who  figh'.^  for  something  greater 
than  himself,  greater  than  a  few  men  as  gieat 
as  all  men.  cannot  be  wrong 

"Only  when  the  i:ist  human  has  breathed 
his  last  breath  will  the  dcctrinc  of  Jefferson. 
whose  name  hi.s  bfci  me  .-symbolic  of  a  whole 
political  philos'phy.  be  outmoded  and  out- 
worn . 

"As  true  gieatncss  knows  neither  time  nor 
place,  l;  becomes  for  us  to  see  it  now,  as  Jef- 
ferson saw  it  then  In  his  tlrre  a  nation 
yearn(d  for  the  truths  he  taught  and  lived, 
in  our  times  a  v  hole  woild  yearns 

"We  know  that  to  give  greatness  to  others 
Vi  must  have  ►'teat nets  ourselves,  and  to 
retain  it  ourselves  we  must  share  it  with 
others. 

"The  sooner  we  tree  others  from  the 
tyranny  ol  leaders  who  know  not  the  first 
principle  of  creainc^s— the  Golden  Rule-  -the 
sooner  will  they  knew  and  grow  and  thrive 
upon  greatness  themselves 

"Our  common  goal 

"I've  been  at  grips  with  a  word  but  It  was 
far  more  than  juat  that.  I  found  what  great- 
ness stands  1'  r  in  one  man  at  one  time — 
Tliomas  Jefferson  Yet  Jeflerscn'r  strongest 
contention  v. as  thnt  it  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  1  saw  the  essence  of  it  grow 
as  the  truth  ol  it  tprtad. 

"It's  all  clear  noW  Tcflersons  greatness 
was  In  one  man  at  one  time,  but  it  is  not 
limited  even  to  some  men  at  some  time. 

"Were  flchting  now  for  Jeffersonian  great- 
ness for  all  men,  for  all  time." 


Legislative  Attempts   to  Prevent   Strikes 


REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday,  May  3,  1943 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  cf  America  have  been  and  are 
aroused  btcau-e  of  the  strike  of  coal 
miners  which  even  yet  is  in  progress. 
We  all  know  that  th:s  strike  imperils  our 
war  effort  and  delays  the  winning  of  the 
v.'ar.  Appeasement  concerning  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  individuals  is  no  more 
practicable  and  workable  than  appease- 
ment practiced  by  the  authorities  of  one 
country  with  reference  to  another  coun- 
try. Appeasement  breeds  not  respect,  but 
disrespect,  not  trust  but  distiust  and  not 
cooperation   but   contempt. 

In  1940  I  bccan  efforts  to  initiate  inter- 
tcsl  in  adopting  legi:.!ation  to  prevent 
delays  and  siiikes;  the  written  record 
reveals  this.  Other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  fostered  similar  efforts,  and 
several  t  mes  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  the 

Hou.se  has  pone  on  record  by  adopting 
legislation  against  delays  in  our  war 
plants.  The  reason  I  have  favored  and 
voted  for  legislation  to  prevent  strikes  is 
that  I  have  felt  and  I  do  feel  very  sure 
that  no  person  or  no  organization,  par- 
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ticularly  in  time  of  war.  will  defy  the  law   ' 
of  the  land  as  quickly  as  he  will  defy  an 
Executive  order,  rule,  or  regulation. 

The  attitude  of  the  executive  authori- 
ties of  our  Government  concerning  anti- 
strike  legislation,  insofar  as  I  can  de- 
termine, has  changed  little,  if  any,  since 
our  first  defense  efforts  and  our  efforts 
to  prepare  for  war  began.  I  feel  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  carefully  studied 
this  question  since  1940.  Even  as  re- 
cent as  some  3  weeks  a^o  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  asking  him  whether  or 
not  in  his  opinion  antistrike  legislation  , 
was  needed  to  facilitate  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  To  this  day  no  indication 
one  way  or  the  other  has  been  received 
by  me. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in  my 
remarks  a  portion  of  one  of  the  speeches 
I  have  made  concerning  delays  and 
strikes.  The  speech  from  which  I  quote 
was  made  March  18.  1942: 

Obviously,  from  the  foregoing  communica- 
tions the  authorities  of  the  executive  branch 
of  cur  Government  refer  only  to  the  fact 
that  consideration  is  being  given  the  question 
of  delay.  This  has  been  the  situation  for 
more  tlian  15  months,  according  to  the  rec- 
ord, as  here  portrayed.  And  the  situation 
has  not  changed,  according  to  the  press  to- 
day, March  18,  1942.  I  quote  the  second 
paragraph  of  a  front-page  story  concerning 
strikes  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  today: 

"Telling  reporters  at  his  press  conference 
of  conversations  earlier  in  the  day  with  his 
union  labor  war  cabinet,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
he  did  not  believe  the  country  needed  fur- 
ther legislation  at  this  time,  since  sucb 
things  should  not  be  rushed  when  they  aie 
going  pretty  well." 

This  same  newa  story  Is  partly  head- 
lined with  the  words,  "President  defends  40- 
hour  week." 

Today  May  3,  1943.  there  appears  in 
the  Washington  Post,  an  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan  entitled  "Labor  Crises."  I  here- 
with include  a  short  portion  of  the  ar- 
ticle: 

Tlie  crisis  Is  a  consequence  of  a  wish, 
tenaciously  held  by  the  President,  to  keep 
labor  relations  in  bis  own  hands,  to  prevent 
Congress  from  legislating  on  it.  Again  and 
again,  when  Congress  was  on  the  point  of 
passiiig  legislation  which  would  have  cov- 
c-ed  the  present  coal  situation,  and  prob- 
ably have  averted  it,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
intervened.  On  occasions,  after  the  House 
passed  such  legislation  by  votes  of  more  than 
2  to  1,  and  with  more  than  half  the  E)€mo- 
crats  voting  for  It,  Mr.  Roosevelt  used  In- 
fluence With  party  leaders  In  the  Senate  to 
prevent   that   body   from   acting. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
a.^k  to  include  the  full  speech  I  made 
March  18,  1942: 

ITNINTEHRUPTED       AND       MAXIMUM        PRODT7CTION 
MOST  EEEENTIAL  IN  OCB  WAR  EFFORT 

[Speech    of    Hon.    Lindlet    Beckworth,    of 
Tcxasj    In    the    House    of    Representatives. 
March    18.   1942) 
Mr.    Beckwobth.  Mr.    Speaker,    for    many 

months  I  have  been  devoting  much  time, 

attention,  and  effort  to  the  problem  of  de- 
lays In  our  national  defense  and  offense 
program. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced the  policy  of  our  Government  with 
reference  to  delays  many  months  ago. 


I  herewith  submit  a  letter  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  November  27.  1940: 
Department  or  Labor, 

OFTICE  or  THE  SECEETAnT. 

Washington.  November  27,  1940. 

Hon     LiNDLEY  BECKWORTH, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Was)ttngton.  D   C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  Your 
letter  to  the  President  concerning  the  strike 
at  the  Vultee  airplane  plant.  Downey,  Calif  , 
was  referred  to  me  so  that  you  might  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  the  Governmc-rt  was  doing 
to  bring  about  a  settlement.  John  R.  Steel- 
man.  Director  of  Conciliation  of  this  Depart- 
ment, settled  the  controversy  yesterday,  and 
work  has  been  resumed  in  the  plant. 

As  you  know,  the  President  announced  yes- 
terday, following  a  conference  with  Army, 
Navy,  and  labor  representatives,  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  keep  factories 
engaged  in  defense  work  open  and  that  tlie 
problem  of  dealing  with  the  labor  situation 
in  connection  with  national  defense  is  under 
daily  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frances  Perkins. 

Some  4  months  after  November  27.  1940. 
because  numerotis  delays  were  transpiring. 
I  requested  the  Chief  Executive  to  state  to  me 
whether  or  not  in  his  opinion  the  authorities 
of  our  Government  possessed  power  to  pre- 
vent strikes  and  delays  The  two  letters 
which  follow  verify  this  fact: 

The  WHrrt  Hodse, 
Washington,  April  19,  1941. 
Hon  Lindlet  Beckworth, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  I  have 
your  letter  of  April  9,  1941,  inquiring  as  to 
the  authority  now  possessed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  terminate  delays  resulting 
from  industrial  disputes  in  the  event  the 
Conciliation  Service  and  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board  are  unable  to  effect  a 
settlement. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  go 
Into  this  question  and  to  reply  to  your  In- 
quiry. 

Sincerely, 

Franklin  D   Roose\ei.t. 


Department  of  Labor, 
OrncE  or  the  Secret  art. 
Washington.  April  23,  1941, 
Hon   Lindlet  Beckworth, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  The 
President  has  referred  to  me  for  reply  your 
letter  dated  AprU  9  inquiring  as  to  the  au- 
thority now  possessed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  terminate  delays  resulting  from  in- 
dustrial disputes  which  the  Conciliation 
Service  and  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  are  unable  to  settle. 

I  have  asked  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  to  go 
Into  this  matter  and  as  soon  as  his  investiga- 
tion Is  completed  I  shall  t>e  glad  to  communi- 
cate further  with  you. 
Sincerely. 

Feamczs  Perkins. 

The  question  often  has  been  asked.  "Do 
the  authorities  of  our  Government  have  the 
power  to  prevent  these  delays?"  Mr.  Gerard 
D  Rellly,  the  Solicitor  of  Labor,  answered 
this  question  In  a  letter  to  me,  wTitten 
May  8,  1941.     He  concludes  by  saying: 

"And.  finally,  for  the  occasional  situation 
in   whicu    both   prevention   and   Impartial 

mediation  are  unsuccessful,  the  Government 
has  authority  to  step  in  and  act  directly  to 
assure  resumption  of  production  or  an  ade- 
quate alternative  source  of  supply." 

After    I    received    the    statement    by    Mr. 
Reilly,  written  May  8,  1941,  wbicb  coccludcs 
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were;   Tliomaa  Jeflerson  still  lives.' 


that  Thomas  Jefferson  still  lives.' 


I    government  to  guarantee  those  rlglita,  then 
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with  the  above-quoted  statement,  1  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  whether  or  not  she 
concurred  with  Mr.  Reilly.  She  answered  my 
Inquiry  May  10.  1941,  with  the  lollowuig 
letter: 

"Departmznt  of  Labor, 
"OmcK  or  THE  Secretabt, 

•■Wa.-.hington  May  10.  1941. 
"The  Honorable  Lindley  Beckwortu.  M  C, 
"HouJie  of  Represifntattvcs. 

"Washington,  D  C. 

"Mt  Deab  CoNr.RE3.«^MM*  Beckwobth:  I 
have  your  Inquiry  with  regard  to  my  con- 
currence In  the  opinion  in  Ihf  memorandum 
which  I  sent  you  yesterday,  the  memorandum 
having  been  prepared  by  the  Solicitor  ol  ll.e 
Department. 

•In  response  to  your  original  Inquiry  I 
asked  the  Solicitor  to  make  a  study  ol  the 
various  po.'^sible  types  ot  authority  avullable 
to  the  Federal  Guvernment  to  bring  about 
termination  ot  delays  resulting  from  indus- 
trial disputes  which  it  w;is  assumed  had  not 
been  or  could  not  be  settled  by  the  Concilia- 
tion Service  and  the  Defense  Mcdlatiun  Board 

•Mr  Reilly.  Solicitor  ot  the  Department  of 
Labor,  made  a  report  !-ummiug  up  a  variety 
of  powers  and  remedlrg  which  the  Govern- 
ment ha.«  under  existing  law  It  Is  In  no  way 
a  statement  of  views  or  private  opinions,  but 
an  exploration  of  all  of  the  legal  powers 
which  the  Government  ha.s  under  a  variety  of 
statutes.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  correct  s\im- 
mary. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"PRANOrS    PrRKINS  " 

Tlip  ofBclal  communications  to  which  I 
have  referred  cleiuly  state  the  President  an- 
nounced November  26,  19-40,  "that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Goveriuneni  to  kci'p  facioni-s 
engaged  in  defense  worK  open"  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Ljifior  and  the  So- 
licitor of  Labor,  that  "the  Government  h.is 
authority  to  stej.  m  and  act  directly  to  assure 
resumption  of  producthm  " 

To  be  as  certain  sla  po.^sible  concerning  the 
need  of  additional  legislation.  1  again  wrote 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  ol  L^b(  r 
letters  November  7.  1941;  I  wrote  still  another 
similar  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  No- 
vember 18,  1941.  The  answers  to  my  letters 
follow; 

The  White  Housi. 
Wwhington..  November  IS,  1941. 
Hon.  LlNDtEY  Beckworth, 

House  of  Rcpresentatires, 

Washington.  D    C. 
My   Dear   Mr    Beckworth:    Your   letter  to 
the   President  of  November  7  has  been   re- 
ceived,   as    well    as    the    extension    of    your 
remarks  In  thf  Concrissional  Record. 

TTie    Pre.sldent    Is    glvi:ig    very    thoughtful 
consideration  to  all  suggestions  for  legislation 
which  will  overcome  delays  In  the  production 
program  due  to  any  cause 
Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Edwin  M    Watsov. 
Secreta'^y  to  the  President. 


Department  or  Labor, 
OFFirE   OF   the   SECRrTAnr. 
Wa.'^hinrjton.  November  I'J.  1941. 
The  Honorable  Lindley  Bbckwohth,  M.  C, 
House  of  Representatn^i, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkab  Concrissman  Beckworth:  I  have 
your  letter  of  November  18  and  note  that  you 
are  asking  me  a  question:    "Is   it  still   your 
opinion  that  no  legislation  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent delays  In  national  defense  indtxstnes?" 
All  suggestions  for  legislative  remedies  are 
being    given   close    consideration    for    practi- 
cality, administrative  possibilities,  constitu- 
tional effects,  as  well  as  for  desirability. 
Youra  very  truly, 

Prakcxs   PERKIirS. 
Obviously,  from  the  foregoing  communica- 
tions the  authorities  of  the  executive  branch 


of  our  Government  refer  only  to  the  fact  that 
consideration  is  being  given  the  q.lC^,t.ou  cf 
delay.  This  has  been  the  sltuattcn  for  mo.e 
than  15  months,  acrordliiR  to  the  record,  as 
here  portrayed.  And  the  Eitua'lcn  has  n>  t 
changed,  according  to  the  press  tttday.  March 
18,  1942.  I  quote  the  second  p-irasraph  of  a 
front-page  story  com-trning  sir.kcs  which 
appearorl  in  the  Wi-shinRton  Pest  ti;d.iy: 

"Telling  reporters  at  hi.*  press  crnferenre  of 
conversations  earlier  In  the  clay  wKh  his 
urlon  labor  war  caHnet  Mr  Ri.Hi>evolt  said 
h»/  did  not  believe  the  country  needed  fur- 
ther legislation  at  this  time,  hluce  such  things 
should  not  be  rushed  when  they  arc  going 
prc«tiy  well." 

This  Siime  news  story  Is  partly  headlined 
with  the  woids  "PifSldent  Defends  40-H'  ur 
Week." 

Al'houph  the  authorities  of  the  executive 
br;i!,ch  of  our  Government  have  made  the 
positive  statements  Lhey  have  p<:wer  to  in- 
sure unlnterrtipt^d  production,  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Ktpreseniatlvos,  being 
anxious  to  provide  our  armed  forces  with  an 
abundance  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  feeling  that  delays  and 
strikes  should  completely  cease,  have  endeav- 
ored constantly  to  enact  legislation  to  make 
as  certain  as  possble  that  no  slow-down  cr 
let-up  in  pnxluctlon  would  characteriz  cur 
war  effort.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  had  a 
part  m  each  of  these  eilorts  to  prevent  delays, 
as  the  CONORFssioNAL  Record  will  disrlose  I 
wUh  to  refer  to  sorae  examples  of  the  efforts 
which  some  of  the  Membeis  of  the  H  juse 
have  made  On  July  29  1941.  1  was  one  of  the 
114  Memberv  of  th;  House  of  R.'preseiitatives 
who  voted  for  IrRL'latlon  to  prevent  delays  in 
our  national-defense  program;  however,  255 
Members  of  the  House  voted  a  different  vote 
t<.)  that  cast  by  me.  On  December  3,  1941, 
more  than  3  montns  ago.  ttie  Hoi;8e  passed  a 
Strom?  bill  de.slgne  1  to  prevent  delays;  1  sup- 
ported the  bill,  which  pjissed  by  a  vote  of 
n\n\i  St  '2  to  1.  Tie  bill,  if  enacted  into  law. 
would  be  very  effective,  but  It  has  never  been 
acted  on  by  the  gienato.  Besides  provisions 
with  reference  tc  the  clo.-ed  shop,  Inbor- 
;  ader  racketeering.,  and  Jurisdictional  strikes, 
etc,  the  ulll  contains  a  section  that  deals 
with  the  problem  of  extortionate  fees  which 
are  belnt^  charged  those  sincere  and  patriotic 
cUi:.:ens  who  demiiiid  the  rl^ht   to  Wv<rk 

Hou'^e  Membrf  frequently  Inquire  as  to 
whv  the  Senate  d<»cs  not  coM.>^ider  the  bill  we 
sent  them  more  than  3  months  a»<o  1  cani.ot 
aoHWer  tliis  qiie.'.tion;  however.  1  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt 
frf)m  a  news  Item  which  aj.peartd  In  the 
W;i.«hlngton  Post  March  5,  1942  The  perti- 
nent portion  read.--: 

"Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  will  be  called 
before  the  Senate  Education  and  I.abor  Com- 
mittee next  week  for  Information"  on  the 
delense  labor  situation.  Chairman  Ei  bert  D. 
Thomas  of  Utah  dl.sclosed  last  nli^ht. 

"Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  sa'd  Miss  Perkins 
was  Invited  "merely  becau.se  we  wish  to  keep 
ou-selves  Informed"  and  not  becaii.<=e  the  com- 
mittee was  contemplating  aaiy  labor  legisla- 
tion. 

"Thomas  petiwnnlly  opposed  legislation  as 
"untimely"  and  said  there  was  no  llkollhcod 
of  the  Houfe -approved  Smith  bill,  drastically 
regulating  unions  during  the  emergency,  ever 
clearing  his  com.niittee, 

'■  "If  the  c<immlttee  reported  It  and  It  pa.'-.sed 
the  Senate,  I  think  the  Hovise  would  repudiate 
Its  former  approval  when  It  went  back  to 
them.'  said  Thomas.  "My  opinion  Is  th.it 
things  are  proceeding  satlsfacU^rlly  under  the 
National  War  Labor  Bc^ard '" 

Many  of  the  American  people  are  In  accord 
wi'.h  the  sentiment  expressed  In  the  telegram 
I  herewith  quote: 

Cahthace.  Tex  .  March  16,  1942. 
Hon   Lwnji-ET  Beckworth: 

Six  million  Texans  expect  General  Mac- 
Arthur  to  be  saved.     War  profits  and  40-hcur 


weeks  for  maniigement  and  labor  must  go  by 
the  board.     Lets  do  something  about  It. 

R   O.  Brown. 

I  na-v  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  legl-slatlon  which  we  sent  them  more  than 
3  months  ago. 

Work  Is  the  secret  wcnpin  of  any  nation. 
All  of  our  plants  must  operate  not  merely  40 
hours  per  week  but  to  the  fullest  capacity, 
the  type  of  capacity  de.'^<  rlb<d  and  urged  by 
Prcductlon  Director  Donald  M  Nelson.  March 
10,  1942.  In  the  following  news  Item: 
[From  the  Washington  Po.-t  of  March  11.  1942] 

"BLASTS    PART-TIME    USE 

"The  public,  Nelson  said  Is  far  from  ccm- 
placint  and  wants  production  with  such  "in- 
tensity of  feeling"  that  it  will  make  sure  it 
gets  It   one  way  or  another 

"Indicating  the  posj-ibilitles  of  the  drive 
he  announced  la-st  week  to  raise  exlFtiiig 
production  rates  by  25  percent.  Nelson  said 
that  if  all  equipment  now  lnvf)lved  In  war 
production  were  ust  d  24  hours  a  day.  7  days 
a  week,  'we  would  practically  double  the 
man-hours"  now  golr^g  Into  military  produc- 
tion. 

""Nel5<in  noted  that  20  percent  of  A:nerlcan 
war  plants  now  operate  only  5  days  or  S'i 
days  a  week  Many  plants,  he  added,  closed 
on  Sundays.  In  m.any  others,  the  second 
5htft  uses  only  40  percent  of  the  plant  facili- 
ties, and  the  third  shifts  use  only  20  percent 
'This,  he  concluded,  means  that  thousand', 
of  m.nchlnes  needed  for  munitions  work  now 
stand  idle  part  or  all  of  every  week  end  anc*. 
from  8  to   16  hours  every  week  day 

"In  another  Illustration  the  production 
boss  said  that  If  the  facllltlts  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's 31  aircraft  en.-lne  and  propeller  plantii 
were  used  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  the 
three  with  the  best  record"  prrductlon  could 
be  incrca'-ed  Immediately  by  25  percent 

"'Similarly,  if  all  of  Amer.ra's  1.53  machine- 
tool  factories  operated  at  the  same  level  of 
utilization  as  the  top  three,  machine-tool 
output  would  be  stepped  up  by  45  percent, 
he  Said  " 

I  dc  ire  t<  .'py.  on  February  27.  1912.  I  wnj 
one  of  the  62  Members  of  Congress  who.  bv 
standing  vote,  supp  irted  le.Mslatlcn  to  per- 
mit people  to  work  more  than  40  hours  per 
week  In  national-defense  industries  tlirough- 
out  the  duration  of  the  war 

The  people  of  this  Nation  at  this  very  mo- 
ment are  praying  to  Qc-d  to  give  them  enough 
strength  to  work  not  Just  40  hours  per  wcik, 
but  enouKh  streiiKth  to  work  as  many  hours 
cf  every  day,  week  and  monih  as  is  needed 
to  defeat  the  Axl«  Powers. 

Not  loi'.g  ago  the  Con>7;reEs  cf  otir  N.Ttloii 
approved  an  approiirlaticns  bill  for  apprt^ixl- 
mately  $32  000  000  000  the  lar^'est  ever  passei 
by  Congres^;  this  bill  ciuistltutes  the  major 
answer  of  the  greatest  democracy.  America,  tj 
the  dictators  and  oppresjiors  of  f>eop!e.  By 
it  and  similar  bills  we  are  evidencing  that  we 
had  rather  have  victory  at  any  co.'^t  than  peace 
at  any  price  Deplorable  It  is  that  some  un- 
justifiable wa.ste  and  extravseance  have  char- 
acterized our  defense  and  vict(  ry  effort  up  to 
now;  nothing  Is  more  reprehensible  than  war 
profiteering.  It  is  my  sincere  hcpe  that  not 
one  penny  of  the  »32.000,000.0€0  or  sums  \ti 
be  later  appropriated  will  be  w;uiied  and  that 
the  small  businessman  who  Is  now  faced  wltli 
the  greatest  dlfBcultles  ever  confronted  by  hln 
win  be  permitted  to  participate  in  our  all-out 
program  of  productli  n  to  the  end  that  deliv- 
ery of  arms,  ammunition  and  Implements  cf 
war  may  be  hastened  and  that  President 
Roosevelt's  policy  enuncUlcd  January  6.  IMJ. 
when  he  delivered  his  must  recent  message  to 
Congress  may  be  carried  cut.  His  words  were: 
"'We  mast  convert  every  available  plant  and 
tool  to  war  production.  That  goes  all  the  way 
from  the  greatest  plants  to  the  smallest-- 
from  the  huge  automobile  Industry  to  the 
village  machine  ahop.'" 
May  this  policy  soon  be  carried  out. 
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Paraphrasing  lines  we  all  often  have 
heard.  I  would  say  lu  this  day  of  mechanized 
wi'.rlare  that — 

"Helfhts  cf  nations  reached  and  kept 
Were  net  tttained  by  sudden  flight 
But  they  while  othe.  nations  slept 
Were  tolling  onwaid  in  the  night."' 
Indeed,   the   people  cf   Lur   Nation   in   this 
uncertain   and  tragic  hour   must   be   toiling 
onward  in  the  night. 


Creaticn  of  an  International  Police  Torce 


The  one-sided  nature  of  the  vote  Is  a 
pretty  fair  indication  that  imless  event* 
charge  opinion  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
public  would  vote  In  favor  of  an  Interna- 
tional police  force  In  any  election,  or  refer- 
endum, calling  for  a  direct  vote  on  the  is-ue. 
This  would  be  true  whether  the  principle 
alone  were  Involved  or  whether  the  vote  was 
on  an  Immediate  commitment  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  world  police  plan. 

The  Nation-wide  support  for  the  Idea  Is 
illustrated  in  the  vote  of  the  five  states 
across  the  country  with  the  large  popula- 
tions On  the  basis  of  institute  interviews 
in  those  States,  the  vote  Is  as  follows: 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

Ui  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k  unan- 
Imou.s  conceal  lu  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  rcsulLs  of  the 
GiiUup  Poll  a.s  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Sunday.  May  2,  on  the  ques- 
tion "Should  the  countries  fi.sthting  the  \ 
A.xi.s  set  up  an  international  police  force  | 
after  the  war  is  over  to  try  to  keep  peace 
throughout  the  world?" 

I  might  add  that  the  poll  showed  74 
percent  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

;Frcm  the  Washington  Post  of  May  2,  19431 

PvBLic  Opposrs  Senators'  World  Police  Plan 

Virws 

(By    Georpe    Gallup,    director.    American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton.  N  J  May  1.— A  striking  con- 
trast between  the  views  of  the  American 
people  on  one  important  post-war  proposal 
Is  revealed  today  in  a  public  opinion  survey 
throughout  the  Nation 

Two  weeks  aro  the  Associated  Press  polled 
the  Senate  on  the  iseue  of  an  international 
police  force,  a  proposal  embodied  in  the  Ball 
resolution  It  found  that  among  those  Sena- 
tors ready  to  express  themselves  at  this  time, 
the  weight  of  opinion  was  against  Immediate 
commitment  of  the  Senate  and  the  country 
to  the  International  police-force  idea 

The  public  takes  a  different  attittide 

When  the  Instittite  put  the  world-police 
proix«al  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  a  sam- 
pling referendum  thouehout  the  48  States, 
the  results  showed  three  voters  in  every  four 
In  favor  of  a  policing  organization. 

pons  COMPARED 

Following  is  a  comparison  cf  the  Senate 
poll  results  i.nd  the  vote  of  the  general 
public; 

Associa:ed  press  poll  of  Senate 

"Do  you  favor  committing  the  Senate  and 
country  now  to  a  post-war  course  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  through  an  international 
police  force?  ' 
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Institute  poll  of  VnUcd  States  public 
'"Should    the    countries    fighting    the    Axis 
set  up  an  Intcrratlonal  police  force  after  the 
war  is  over  to  try  to  keep  peace  throughout 

the  world?" 

Percent 

_      74 


ThrouEhout  all  geographical  sections  of  the 
country  the  proposal  is  favored  by  heavy  ma- 
jorities. 

Thus  far  the  police  force  proposal  shows 
no  signs  of  becoming  a  political  party  i.ssue. 
so  far  as  the  reactions  cf  the  rank  and  file 
are  concerned. 

TRtND    IS    UPWARD 

The  idea  of  an  internntional  police  force 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  S'j  years.  The  great  impetus 
came,  of  course,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe  in  1939.  While  there  was  con- 
siderable sentiment  for  an  International  po- 
lice force  prior  to  that  event,  nevertheless 
the  majority  was  only  a  small  one. 

By  last  Augvist,  however,  when  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  advocated  the  proposal  in 
a  Nation-wide  radio  address,  sentiment  was 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the  step.  The 
trend  of  opinion  follows: 
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HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1943 

Mr  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  intere.st  to 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Ly.ndon  Johnson  1  relating  to  the 
sins  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  coal  strike 
situation  generally. 

I  want  to  call  to  ycur  attention  a  let- 
ter from  Ira  E.  Zimmerman,  National 
■Vice  President.  Ninth  Civil  Service  Dis- 
trict, of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  which 
threatens  to  retire  Congressmen  for  vot- 
ing against  the  increase  in  pay  of  sala- 
ries of  Federal  employees.  Every  job 
held  by  a  Federal  employee  was  pro- 
vided by  Congress  and.  according  to  Mr, 
Zimmerman's  letter,  have  reached  the 
proportions  of  1,500.000  employees  and 
affiliated  through  the  American  Federa- 


tion of  Labor,  which,  in  my  opinion.  Is 
nothing  short  of  a  government  by  these 
employees  within  the  Government  of 
these  great  United  States. 

I  know  the  people  of  my  district  are 
counting  on  me  to  take  a  position  to  re- 
deem this  Government  from  the  bureau- 
crats and  such  type  of  threatening  em- 
ployees as  Mr.  Zimmerman,  notwith- 
standing the  Hatch  Act  he  has  the  au- 
dacity in  the  concluding  two  lines  of  his 
letter  to  say: 

We  will  certainly  remember  those  who 
prcve  to  be  our  friends  and  also  those  who 
are  not. 

I  voted  against  this  measure  which,  in 
my  opinion,  in  round  numbers,  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Stat«s  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  amount  of 
money  is  suflBcient  to  pay  the  parity  in 
wages  to  the  farmers  of  America.  Such 
a  bill,  you  will  remember,  recently  passed 
both  branches  of  Congress  and  was  ve- 
toed by  the  President  for  being  inflation- 
ary. How  can  it  be  that  a  billion  dollars 
to  create  a  parity  between  the  farmer  and 
labor  will  be  inflationary  and  a  billion 
dollars  to  increase  Federal  employees  will 
not  be  inflationary?  I  leave  this  to  you 
to  make  the  calculations. 

During  the  recess  I  spent  the  most  of 
last  week  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Oklahoma  and  the  people  are 
much  concerned  over  these  wartime 
strikes,  and  especially  the  present  coal 
strike.  They  believe  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  Congress  to  act  and  outlaw 
strikes  and  equalize  opportunity  between 
organized  and  unorganized  labor  and  be- 
tween small  business  and  big  business. 
Not  only  are  the  civil  forces  of  our  coun- 
try aroused  but  our  brave  soldiers  in 
uniform  assert  themselves  in  opposition 
to  strikes. 

With  one  short  week  out  of  Wsishing- 
ton.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  peace  following  the  war  will  be  writ- 
ten by  the  men  on  the  battle  front  and 
that  we  should  only  concern  ourselves  to 
a  temporary  peace  following  the  war. 

It  is  no  new  experience  to  me  to  be 
threatened  by  union  labor  organizations. 
I  was  not  sent  here  as  their  representa- 
tive out  of  deference  to  the  unorganized 
laborers  of  thLs  country.     Truth  is,  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Oklahoma  A.  P.  of  L..  sent  a 
letter  to  every  member  of  the  union  seek- 
Ins  funds  to  defeat  me  and  asking  him 
to  make  himself  a  committee  of  one  for 
this  purpose.     I  appreciate  that  the  av- 
erage member  of  the  union  does  not 
condone  or  agree  with  all  that  these  self- 
appointed    labor    leaders    do    and    say. 
These  are  wartimes  and  the  Government 
is  being  financed  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  this  increase  of  a  billion  dollars  will 
require  the  selling  of  an  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  bonds  each  year 
and  we  all  know  that  our  Government  is 
insisting  upon  the  whole  people,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  former  servitude 
to  invest  to  the  limit  in  the  buying  of 
1   bonds  and  following  these  remarks  the 
Congress  will  go  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  taking  up  the  tax  bill  which  will 
increase  the  cost  of  Government  to  the 
ordinary  taxpayer   for  many  years   to 
come,  even  though  it  has  a  forgiveness 
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provision  wherein  many  who  have  be- 


ftnd    another    pera^jn    who    would    have    the 


"componenUs,"  "constituent  parts,"  "end 
<for^e  "  -nrf^rtts.  "  and  a  hodaeDodKe  of 
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Tlie   Napoleonic   strategy— Pood    and 


ll'«T**» 


partment   one   of   the   largest  organizationa 
for  service  ever  conceived  by  man;  we  have 


derstanding.    This    Is    an    achievement    of 
which  we  all  may  be  proud. 
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provision  wherein  many  who  have  be- 
come rich  throuKli  Government  con- 
tracts from  the  sale  of  bends,  nmH  be  the 
principal  benefactors. 

I  do  not  know  nor  would  I  hazard  an 
opinion  a-  to  the  minds  of  Congress,  but 
the  public  generally  feels  that  the 
psycholoRy  is  right  to  enact  some  sen- 
sible labor  laws  and  as  for  me  and  my 
household  I  am  ready  to  go.    What  about 

you? 

Tho  letter  from  Mr.  Zimmerman  to  me 
is  as  follow.s: 

American  Ftderatioh 
or  GovEPN-vjENT  Employees, 
Kansas  C.fy.  Kans  .  April  J8,  1943. 
Congressman  Stew.ujt. 

House  0/  Rrprvsentatites. 

Wa-ihtngton.  D  C. 
8ia:  It  '.'8  a  great  surprisi-  to  note  that 
you  voted  against  continuing  the  payment  of 
overtime  to  a  million  antl  u  half  Federal  im- 
ployees.  spveral  thouannd  of  which  reside  in 
your  State.  It  la  hoped  that  you  will  be  will- 
tni?  ti)  chank^e  your  vote  and  vote  to  recon- 
sider when  Congress  reconvenes  May  3. 

Needless  to  say  these  employees  are  loyal 
and  win  work  these  long  dayti  and  long  weeks 
without  .sufficient  reujuneraUon  it  this  let;is- 
latlcn  is  nut  p.T-sed  It  will  also  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  continue  their  purchases  of 
War  bonds. 

Tliere  are  several  locals  comp<i8ed  of  clvU- 
service  employees  whu  are  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees living  in  yuur  Slate.  We  will  cer- 
tainly remember  these  who  prove  to  be  our 
Irlends  and  al.so  those  who  are  not. 
Respectfully. 

Ira  E    Zimmesm.\n, 
National   Vice  President. 
Ninth.  Civil  Service  District. 


Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOtjSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  iollowing  editorial: 

WE    NOMINATE    MMC.    CHIANG   KAI-SHEK 

We  hereby  nominate  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  for  the  pi;sitlun  of  chairman  at  the 
peace  conference.  No  other  person  in  the 
world   Is   better  quul:flod. 

The  first  lady  of  China  Is  outstanding  In 
ni.my  respect.?  By  education,  and  a  pro- 
found Intellectual  Interest  in  world  affairs, 
a  deeply  religious  nature,  and  a  remarkaUly 
keen  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  ihe 
aspirations  and  the  problems  of  the  common 
people  of  all  nations  at  war.  hhe  has  the  at- 
tributes so  essential  to  the  peraou  who  mist 
guide  the  delicate  and  complicated  proceed- 
ings at  the  inevit.ible  peace  conference. 

Mme.  Chlanu  Kai-shek  ui.dorstands  the 
oriental  as  well  as  the  cxxldental  trend  of 
thought.  Nurtured  in  the  traditions  of  an- 
cient China,  but  educated  in  the  New  World. 
«!ii?  can  Intelligently  weigh  the  many  com- 
plexities which  will  arise  between  Uie  aspira- 
tions of  all  the  races  which  will  be  repre- 
sented around  the  peace  table. 

Important  in  the  consideration  of  her  se- 
lec'ioa  Is  the  bond  of  trieudahip  which  exists 
bciween  China  and  Rii^s^a  and  between 
China  and  ludia.     n  would  be  Impoatible  to 


find  another  p<r«<jn  who  would  have  the 
s,inie  wmflUence  of  tlie*e     wo  nations 

Extremely  lm|)ortant.  it  would  seem  also. 
l.s  to  decide  now  that  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
s.iek  will  be  that  chiuruiau.  If  the  pe<..ple  of 
J..pau,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  udvisect  that 
tiie  Will  occupy  that  responsible  position  it 
1:,  quite  likely  that  the  will  for  peace  will  be 
^.eiyhlt'ned  among  the  aggressor  lailons.  and 
tl.eu  will  lo  fi-'ht  corroispdudlngly  lesst-ned. 
la  her  they  will  recognize  one  who  ha.s  the 
human  tolerunce  and  sympatliie*  necei.»Hiy 
f  jr  a  jUst  peace. 

Do  we  hear  a  second  to  the  nomination/ 


Excessive  Feci  in  Securing  Contracts 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF    ILUNOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  before  Easter  recess  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  body  con- 
sidered H.  R.  1900.  The  bill,  as  you  re- 
member, dealt  with  the  payment  of  ex- 
cessive fees  for  services  in  connection 
with  neRotiaiion  or  securing  contracts 
and  supplies  for  the  Navy.  I  have  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  objectives  sought 
after  and  to  be  achieved  in  the  passing 
of  that  bill.  It  is  unspeakable  that  today 
there  are  a  few  men  in  our  country  who 
liave  waxed  fat  olT  governmental  war 
contracts  while  those  on  the  farms,  in 
the  factories,  on  the  production  lines 
have  had  their  Incomes  fixed  by  law 
and  the  boys  at  home  and  overseas  are 
called  upon  to  give  their  all  in  this  su- 
preme effort  and  at  $50  per  month. 

I  am  happy  to  remark.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  payments  of  these  illicit  if  not 
criminally  procured  profits  exposed  on 
this  floor  are  in  no  wise  traceable  to 
tho.se  charged  with  the  letting  of  the 
contracts. 

The  job  of  converting  this  country 
from  a  peacetime  economy  to  all-out  war 
production  wa.s  most  certainly  a  stupen- 
dous job.  In  my  opinion,  the  two  men 
most  rcspon.sible  for  thi.s  splendid  eflfl- 
ciency  ate  Robert  P.  Patter.^on,  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon 
B.  Somervell,  the  commandinR  general. 
Services  of  Supply.  We  all  owe  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  colos.sal 
blunders.  Someiiraes  I  have  despaired 
at  the  inability  of  the  armed  forces  to 
obtain  supplie.s  neces.sary  to  defense 
through  the  W.  P.  B.  as  it  has  been  oper- 
ating. I  have  discussed  the  continuing 
confu.sion  with  several  manufactuiers 
from  my  own  district  and  State.  Th'^re 
is  some  benefit  to  be  e.xpected  out  of  the 
new  C.  M.  P. — Controlled  Material  Pro- 
gram. I  share  their  fears  that  If  not 
simplified  that  system  al.so  will  bog  down 
as  did  the  old  priority  system. 

Already  it  has  become  evident  that 
with  the  complexities  of  controlled  ma- 
terials class  "A."  Items  class  "B,"  items 
class  "'B-r'  and  class  "B-2";  that  with 
bills  cf  materials,  "prime  consumers."  a 
great  variety  of  "sccondaiy  consumers," 


"components,"  'constituent  parts."  "end 
items,"  •presents."  and  a  hodgepodge  of 
nomenclature  invohins'  "lead  time," 
"production  time."  "P"  lines,  that  shortly 
we  will  find  the  national  production 
economy  .n  the  same  plight  that  we  find 
the  food -rationing  sy.stem. 

Today  the  United  States  Army  supply 
forces  must  stand  with  hat  in  hand,  be- 
fore the  War  Production  Board  as  a 
"claimant  agency"  seeking  their  cvt  ry 
need  for  a  pound  of  copper,  aluminum, 
steel,  or  tin.  as  well  as  all  oth(  r  strategic 
and  critical  materials  necessary  to  the 
industries  that  are  concerned  with  the 
production  of  hundnxls  of  thousands  of 
items  neces.sary  to  national  defense. 

A  million  and  one  gadgets  that  are 
essentially  and  preponderantly  Ar:ny 
procurement  items  are  still  subject  to 
allotment,  not  to  the  United  States  Ar.-ny 
as  a  claimant  agent  but  to  some  one  of  a 
score  of  new  bureaus  set  up  wnthin  what 
is  called  the  W.  P.  B  industries  divisicns. 

After  talking  to  those  manufacturers. 
I  really  wondered  how  the  Army  actually 
was  able  to  get  its  necessary  mater  als 
through  the  mass  of  red-tape,  paper- 
work, liaison,  and  expediting  called  forth 
by  the  W.  P.  B. 

I  am  waiting  till  I  see  more  of  the 
operation  of  the  new  C.  M.  P.  when  the 
plan  i.s  put  into  full  working.  If  there  is 
then  no  improvement,  you  can  cxpec:  to' 
hear  further  from  me  on  that  quest  on. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  'isps  to  pay  tribute  to  another  for 
work  well  done. 

The  complexities  of  the  political  situa- 
tion today  seemingly  precludes  frank  ac- 
knowledgment of  achievement  by  those 
charged  with  administrative  activiues. 
It  is  in  recognition  of  a  job  well  done 
upon  which  I  want  to  address  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  dawn  of  ci\ili- 
zation  no  people  in  all  history  were  <  vcr 
faced  with  such  a  stupendous  problem  as 
the  one  which  confronted  our  armed 
forces  after  the  murderous  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  problems  of  the  United  States 
Navy  were  comparably  small  as  com- 
pared with  tho.se  of  the  Army.  The 
Navy  was  already  a  highly  integrated 
unit.  The  plan  and  design  of  vessels  of 
war  are  fixed  problems  currently  and 
well  established  long  before  the  designs 
can  be  executed.  The  ta.sk  of  such  prob- 
lems comprehend  expansion  and  mobil- 
ity rather  than  of  a  constantly  fluxi.ip 
change.  They  more  closely  approa -h 
fixity  rather  than  variations  and  chance. 

Tliose  of  the  Army  were  stupendois 
in  contrast  with  the  Navy.  Thty  deal 
about  equally  in  human  equations  and 
engines  of  war.  Napoleon  once  said,  "An 
army  travels  on  its  stomach."  Thit 
would  only  imply  an  ample  supply  of 
food.  There  were  no  railroads,  no  te- 
lephony, no  telecraphy,  no  radio.  Napo- 
leon's service  of  supply  did  not  have  to 
furnish  planes  and  bombs,  bomb  sigh:s, 
and  tanks.  Then  they  counted  the  num- 
ber of  bayonets  or  rifles  in  an  attack, 
not  the  manpower,  the  tank  power,  tiie 
size  of  cannon,  the  number  and  the  spe  ?d 
of  airplanes. 

The  war  of  science,  of  chemistry,  of 
plastics  had  not  yet  evolved. 
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The  Napoleonic  strategy— Pood  and 
brawn  and  blood  v.ere  the  essence  of 
victory. 

A'l  that  however  now  has  changed. 
Today  it  is  not  a  question  of  "the  quick- 
est and  the  mostest"  that  determines 
upon  whose  banners  victory  will  perch. 

To  the  ancient  war  waplng  problems  of 
black  bread,  bullets  and  blood  have  been 
added  every  skill  and  science  known  of 
enlightened  civilized  man.  The  power 
of  war  is  the  power  of  ponderous  presses 
often  operated  by  women  in  a  produc- 
tion line  far  removed  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

War  supplies  of  critical  steel,  tin. 
copper,  zinc,  iridium,  tungsten,  and 
divers  other  mineral  substances  are 
added  to  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
sea.  These  are  then  wrapped  up  with 
nitrogenous  and  other  products  taken 
out  of  the  air.  and  the  whole  processed 
Into  war  materials  that  see  or  talk,  or 
run  or  shoot  oi  swim  or  fly. 

In  the  brief  time  of  but  a  few  months 
every  known  skill,  art.  and  phenomenon 
has  been  marshaled  into  service  or 
otherwise  absorbed  into  our  armed  forces. 
The  old  Quartermaster  Corps  quickly 
gave  way  to  the  new  Army  Services  of 
Supply.  Military  and  civilians  alike 
were  rapidly  assigned  to  that  service. 
I  question  if  in  all  the  centuries  that  have 
passed,  if  ever  before,  so  great  an  organi- 
zation has  ever  been  perfected  equal  to 
that  developed  in  Army  Services  of  Sup- 
ply under  its  present  chief  Gen.  Brehon 
Somervell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  con- 
scious of  that  unfolding  development. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  a  letter  re- 
cently got  into  my  hand,  that  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  personnel  as  well  as  to 
the  men  and  women  workers  in  the  pro- 
duction lires  of  our  war  industries. 

It  was  a  simple  homey  letter.  It 
abounds  in  frank  expression,  telling  of 
contradictions  and  disappointments.  It 
recites  achievements  and  things  real- 
ized. It  tells  of  hopes  and  of  ambitions 
that  are  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  a  letter  that  we 
would  ordinarily  expect  from  a  "brass 
hat." 

It  is  such  a  human  document,  so  re- 
plete with  good  tidings,  dealing  with  so 
many  problems  that  are  of  such  vital  in- 
terest to  us  here  in  Congress  that  I  am 
submitting  it  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  hope  every  Member  will  find  time  to 
read  it.  It  will  not  only  bring  to  your 
notice  the  accomplishments  of  a  great 
.soldier  and  executive  and  administrator 
but  inspire  recognition  of  the  merits  he 
brings  to  the  task  with  which  he  is 
charged.  The  letter  can  in  truth  be 
construed  as  constituting  a  personal  re- 
port to  the  membership  of  the  House  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Samervell.  Command- 
ing General.  Services  of  Supply,  United 
States  Army. 
Mr.  Speaker — 

Let  others  hail  the  rising  sun. 
I  bow  to  one  whose  worlt  is  done. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
The  Services  of  Supply  Is  1  year  eld. 
It  has  been  a  momentous  year.    In  12  short 
months  we  have  created  within  the  War  De- 


partment one  of  the  largest  organizations 
for  service  ever  conceived  by  man;  we  have 
staffed  It  competently;  we  have  set  objectives 
that  most  men  Insisted  could  not  be  reached 
in  twice  12  months.  We  have  attained  those 
objectives. 

The  first  phase  of  our  job  has  been  accom- 
plished with  great  credit  to  you  and  to  the 
organization  as  a  whole.  We  are  well  into 
the  second  phase.  It,  too,  will  be  accom- 
plished. There  Is  no  obstacle  so  great  that, 
working  together,  we  cannct  overcame  It. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  what  we  have  done 
sc  far 

We  have  procured  » 17. 000 .000.000  worth  of 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  Army. 

In  that  huge  task  we  have  never  permit- 
ted the  urge  for  Increased  production  to  re- 
tard the  development  of  new  and  Improved 
weapons  or  to  Interfere  with  making  the 
finest  quality  of  articles  for  our  fighting  men. 
During  the  year,  we  have  brought  many  Im- 
portant weapons  Into  production  This  In- 
cludes the  new  medium  tank,  several  calibers 
o.  self-propelled  artillery,  radio  for  previously 
unknown  uses,  and  many  other  Important 
Items. 

We  have  accepted  delivery  on  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  Immense  program.  We  are  frpeed- 
Ing  delivery  on  the  remainder. 

We  have  Inducted,  classified,  and  assigned 
more  than  4.000,000  men. 

We  have  fed  these  men  adequately,  clothed 
them,    housed    them,    and    have    kept    them 

well. 

We   have  constructed  $6,000,000,000  worth 

of  military  facilities. 

We  have  moved  over  1.000.000  men  and 
14.000.000  tons  of  supplies  and  handled  mil- 
lions of  domestic  movements. 

We  have  set  up  an  administrative  organiza- 
tion for  the  largest  American  Army  in  his- 
tory, and  have  made  that  organization  func- 
tion. ,  , 

To  the  military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
the  Services  of  Supply,  I  here  and  now  say: 
'Well  done!" 

To  our  associates  In  the  other  branches  of 
the  armed  services,  to  our  feUow  workers  In 
Industry  and  commercial  life  and  In  the 
other  governmental  agencies,  I  offer  my  deep- 
est gratitude. 

Your  achievements  are  of  such  magnitude 
that  no  single  pair  of  eyes  can  see  them  all 
at  once,  no  single  mind  encompass  all  of 
them.  Therefore,  let  us  study  them  part 
by  part,  so  that  knowing  the  parts  we  can 
better  Judge  the  whole. 

Let  us  first  look  at  your  procurement  ef- 
forts. You  were  harried  and  harassed  by 
the  necessity  of  getting  Immediate  results 
and  by  many  changes  of  plans. 

These  changes  were  Inevitable.  The  fluid- 
ity of  war,  the  stress  of  shortages  first  In 
one  raw  material  and  then  In  another,  the 
unpredictable  shifts  of  enemy  strategy,  cur 
experience  on  the  field  of  battle— all  these 
required  revision  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Army  supply  program.  There  will  be  many 
revisions  In  the  future.  War  Is  never  static; 
our  plans  never  can  be  permanently  fixed. 

But  in  spite  of  these  obstacles  we  pressed 
forward  steadily.  We  are  still  moving  for- 
ward. We  will  continue  to  move  forward  at 
increasing  speed. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  we  will  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bilities under  the  controUed-materials  plan. 
We  are  making  good  progress  In  the  renego- 
tiation of  contracts,  and  in  so  doing  we  con- 
tribute our  share  to  the  general  effort  to 
prevent  Inflation  and  dislocation.  Also,  with 
the  aid  of  the  War  Production  Board,  we  ma- 
terially Increased  the  use  of  small  plants 
geared  to  the  war  effort.  We  wUl  further  in- 
crease the  use  of  these  small  facilities. 

In  our  first  year  we  systematized  our  rela- 
tions with  the  other  United  Nations  on  all 
questions  of  supply  procurement  and  muni- 
tions assignment.  Our  relations  with  our 
allies  are  on  a  soimd  basis  of  mutual  un- 
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derstanding.    This    Is    an    achievement 
which  we  all  may  be  proud. 

Having  obtained  the  supplies.  It  was  our 
duty  to  make  sure  that  they  quickly  reached 
the  hands  of  troops.  This  we  did,  without 
maintaining  excessive  Inventories. 

The  part  you  played  In  logistics  overseas, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  the  African 
campaign,  was  superb.  You  were  given  a  Job 
to  do;  you  did  it.  At  the  same  time  you  kept 
that  other  long  pipe  line  full — to  the  south- 
west Pacific.  Only  a  well-geared,  well-oiled, 
smooth -running  machine  could  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  80  well,  so  quickly.  When 
you  art  called  upon  to  perform  similar  feats 
in  the  future,  I  know  you  wUl  succeed  as 
well. 

Without  skill,  loyalty,  and  Immense  efforts 
In  the  administrative  services,  we  could  not 
have  succeeded.  W.ithout  the  benefit  of 
hard-working,  self-denying  staff  divisions  our 
plans  would  have  bogged  down.  Without 
the  complete  cooperation  of  every  one  of  the 
supply  services  we  would  have  failed. 

Tliere  is  time  to  mention  each  service  and 
division  only  briefly.  Our  personnel  activi- 
ties have  become  increasingly  Important. 
Marpower  in  all  Its  phases — in  the  armed 
forces,  in  agriculture,  and  In  Industry — Is  rap- 
Idly  becoming  a  most  vexing  national  prob- 
lem. We  have  solved  many  manpower  dllB- 
ctilties  and  many  others  are  In  process  of 
solution. 

Vl'e  have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  the  bet- 
ter use  of  both  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel. The  officer  shortage  with  which  we 
began  the  year  has  been  greatly  relieved; 
civilian  personnel  is  more  efficient  and  more 
properly  used.  We  have  placed  increasing 
emphasis  on  training,  on  the  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  women,  on  the  curtailment  of  paper 
work.  We  have  aided  In  the  settlement  of 
many  labor  disputes. 

We  have  prepared  the  greatest  single  long- 
range  educational  program  ever  set  up  In  a 
single  generation  and  have  done  It  In  a  few 
short  months.  I  refer  to  our  training  pro- 
gram In  American  coUeges  and  our  pre-lnduc- 
tlon  courses  In  our  high  schools.  The  Utter, 
already  functioning,  will  save  millions  of 
mtn-hours  of  Instruction  of  new  soldiers;  the 
former  wlU  provide  the  technicians  and  spe- 
cialists we  need  in  mechanlaed  war.  Our 
plans  to  keep  high  the  morale  at  troops  are 
being  realised  We  are  supplying  men  where 
they  are  needed.  We  have  ezp«nded  our 
facilities  for  training  officers  and  men  and  are 
Improving  otir  methods  of  instnictlon. 

In  the  administrative  services  I  want  to 
mention  the  organization  of  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  their  fine  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  dUBcultles  stlU  to  be  overcome 
In  the  expansion  of  that  Corps. 

We  have  amalgamated  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserve  and  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  into  the  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  time  and  with  UtUe  waste  moUon. 

In  this  day  of  enemy-Inspired  hatreds  our 
chaplains  have  led  the  way  in  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  faiths.    They  have  done  their  Job 

well. 

The  high  standards  of  Justice  maintained 
in  the  Army  are  a  credit  to  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General.  Prompt  payment  of  nearly 
$4  000.000,000  a  month,  with  almost  a  com- 
plete absence  of  peculation,  Is  a  trlbuU  to 
the  efflclency  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Finance .  The  fact  that  only  last  week  inves- 
tigators announced  that  there  had  been 
almcEt  no  sabotage  In  our  Industrial  plants 
proves  that  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  is  on  Its  toes.  We  are  proud  of  the 
spirit  instiUed  In  our  Corps  of  Military  Police 
Our  Army  Exchange  Service  has  taken  half 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  everyday  needs  to 
soldiers    stationed    far    from    reUU    trading 

centers.  .      ^.^    .  %.    ^m 

We  all  know  about  the  splendid  Job  of 
standardization.  Elmpllfication.  and  decen- 
tralization carried  out  by  The  AdJuUnt  Gen- 
eral.   In  this  department  I  want  particularly 
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required  of  troops  In  the  front  lines.    We 
must  see  sltuatloru  as  they  actually  are  In- 


Ing  the  savings  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can people.    After  a  year  It  was  easily 


$3,200,000  during  that  period  and  oper- 
ating expenses  were   kept  at  approxi- 
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to  mention  the  advances  the  Army  Postal 
Service  has  made,  and  especially  the  estab- 
lishment of  V-mall. 

Let  via  look  briefly  at  the  accomplishments 
of  the  supply  services.  Army  Ordnance  in 
this  1  year  has  expanded  production  seven 
times.  Establishment  of  the  Ordnance  Auto- 
motive Center  at  Detroit  has  speeded  produc- 
tion and  simplified  procedures.  We  have  de- 
veloped new  weapons,  some  so  revolutionary 
that  they  quickly  modified  the  science  of 
tactics.  Other  new  weapons  are  in  process 
now.  We  have  redesigned  old  weapons  to 
procure  greater  efficiency.  We  have  estab- 
lished production-control  methods  which  give 
us  maximum  flexibility  in  meeting  the  chang- 
ing demand  of  war 

Every  American  should  be  proud  of  the  M4 
tank.  In  spite  of  fireside  strategists,  the  men 
who  actually  know  Insist  that  this  Is  the 
finest  Unk  on  the  battlefield.  We  are  pro- 
ducing ordnance  In  Immense  quantity  In 
the  First  World  War  our  allies  furnished  most 
of  our  artillery,  all  our  tanks.  Today  the  sit- 
uation Is  reversed  We  must  not  only  supply 
all  our  own  weapons,  but  vast  quantities  for 
the  other  United  Nations.  This  we  are  doing. 
The  quantity  and  the  qiiallty  of  the  arms 
flowing  from  our  arsenals  to  all  the  world's 
battle  fronts  surely  must  be  ominous  to  our 
enemies. 

New  types  of  clothing  to  fit  new  types  of 
war,  new  rations  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
world-wide  shortages  and  ctlU  maintain  a 
balanced,  adequate  diet,  plus  the  ability  to 
keep  up  with  procurement  schedules  are  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  our  office  of 
Quartermaster  Oeneral  In  the  first  year  of 
Servlc*  of  Supplies. 

Completion  on  time  of  the  greatest  con- 
struciloD  program  In  history,  the  training 
of  large  numbers  of  combat  troops,  and  the 
contribution  to  a  new  phase  of  aerial  war- 
fare through  the  development  of  steel  land- 
ing mats  are  high  lights  In  the  work  of  our 
engineers. 

The  fact  that  only  about  1  percent  of  our 
troops  are  disabled  through  Illness,  less  than 
3  percent  from  all  causes,  and  that  those 
wounded  In  battle  are  given  prompt  and  ade- 
quate treatment.  Is  proof  that  our  Medical 
Corps  lives  up  to  Its  finest  traditions.  The 
development  of  new  uses  for  sulfa  drugs  by 
Army  doctors,  new  antlmalarla  measures, 
the  extensive  application  of  blood  plasma. 
and  new.  quick  evacuation  methods  for  the 
wounded  are  examples  of  the  forward-look- 
ing plans  of  ovir  Medical  Corps. 

Working  in  secrecy,  our  Signal  Corps  has 
revolutionized  communications  and  detection 
devices  that  will  affect  not  only  the  winning 
of  the  war  but  the  dally  lives  of  all  people 
In  the  peacefvU  years  to  come. 

The  movement  of  men  and  supplies  by  our 
Transportation  Corps  In  our  first  year  has 
been  one  of  our  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments. Working  In  conjunction  with  the 
Navy  and  the  Maritime  Commission,  we  have 
shipped  overseas  six  times  the  volume  of 
supplies  we  did  In  the  first  yc.ir  of  the  First 
World  War.  two  and  a  half  times  as  many 
men;  this  In  spite  of  the  much  longer  dis- 
tances now  Involved.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
nearly  three  times  as  much  this  year  Next 
year  we  will  Increase  the  volume  even  more. 
We  have  produced  a  million  Incendiary 
bombs  In  our  first  year  of  Service  of  Supplies 
At  the  same  time  we  trained  all  our  troops 
to  defend  themselves  against  gas. 

la  all  our  efforts  we  have  never  lost  sight 
of  the  necessity  for  conservation.  Evidences 
of  .this  are  found  In  our  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  In  the  reduction  of  waste  In  garri- 
son and  In  the  field. 

L*t  us  not  forget  our  service  commands. 
Our  plan  to  decentralize  author  ty  and  re- 
spoasibUity  has  worked  out  even  better  than 
we  Kad  hoped.  These  commands  are  giving 
(UUj^  evidence  of  their  effectiveness. 


All  of  the  accomplishments  would  have 
been  Impossible  without  the  active  support 
of  the  SecreUry.  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Under 
Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries.  All 
have  given  us  the  Inspiration  of  their  leader- 
ship and  their  unstinted  support.  We 
should  never  forget  this.  We  are  similarly 
Indebted  to  our  associates,  the  Air  and 
Ground  Forces  and  the  General  Staff  for  their 
sympathetic  handling  of  our  common  prob- 
lems and  their  cooperation  In  their  solution. 
At  this  point  I  want  to  leave  behind  us 
what  we  have  accomplished  and  examine 
briefly  what  lies  ahead  Of  course  we  have 
not  solved  all  of  last  year's  problems.  In  ad- 
dlt.on.  we  shall  soon  meet  other  major  prob- 
lems that  fall  into  four  categories 

First  Is  procurement.  Here  on  the  whole 
we  are  In  good  shape.  With  few  exceptions 
we  have  met  the  needs  for  supplies  and 
equipment.  We  have  met  them  on  time. 
In  spite  of  the  fart  that  required  production 
this  year  )s  two  times  as  great  as  for  1942.  I 
feel  that,  in  general,  we  have  taken  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  insure  the  .ccompUfchment  of 
the  1943  program  The  major  areas  in  which 
we  must  concentrate  our  procurement  effort 
are  briefly  these: 

We  must  continue  our  drive  to  get  de- 
liveries at  a  tempo  greater  than  last  Decem- 
ber. Our  record  In  January  was  not  too  good. 
We  dare  not  fall  so  far  behind  In  the  first 
6  months  that  we  need  to  make  up  a  deficit 
later.  The  time  to  get  production  Is  early  in 
the  year  and  not  at  the  end  Only  our  de- 
termination to  help  the  Air  Forces  and  the 
Navy  is  holding  us  back  now  and  even  with 
the  deference  we  are  paying  to  the  needs  of 
sister  services,  materials  are  becoming  availa- 
ble which  will  make  the  required  speed-up 
possible 

I  am  told  that  our  preparations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  control  materials  plan  and  our 
execution  under  this  plan  to  date  are  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  agency  In  Wash- 
ington I  believe  that  this  Is  true.  I  also 
know  that  we  cannot  yet  check  off  control 
materials  plan  as  something  we  have  accom- 
plished and  reduced  to  routine.  Bills  of  ma- 
terials are  not  all  they  should  be;  cur  esti- 
mates nerd  greater  accuracy;  our  schedules 
are  not  yet  perfect.  We  have  not  perfected 
our  organization  or  our  procedures  in  all 
echelortf  for  administering  the  control  mate- 
rials plan.  However,  I  am  still  confident  that 
control  materials  plan  will  work  and  must  be 
made  to  work.  Recent  changes  In  the  War 
Production  Board  have  not  affected  this  pic- 
ture, and  I  am  convinced  we  can  count  on  Its 
cooperation  Certain  8Ui)ply  services  have 
made  a  tremendous  drive  in  the  past  few 
months  in  our  scheduling  of  production  We 
must  keep  up  this  pressure  until  scheduling 
is  one  of  the  things  behind  us 

With  increasing  operations  overseas,  we 
must  pay  particular  attention  to  learning  the 
needs  and  to  revising  models  to  meet  the 
flaws  disclosed  in  combat.  We  must  provide 
promptly  all  new  items  of  equipment  and 
Improve  existing  types  as  dictated  by  combat 
exr)erlence. 

The  next  major  category  of  present  and 
future  problems  is  the  supply  of  our  armies 
in  the  field.  This  encompasses  storage,  dis- 
tribution, transportation,  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, and  salvage.  Our  supply  oper- 
atiorvs  must  be  geared  to  and  ahead  of  our 
forces  in  active  theaters  of  operations.  The 
major  items  In  this  Oeld  are  these: 

Maintenance,  repair,  and  spare  parts  I 
believe  none  of  you  Is  satisfied  with  this  par- 
ticulf»r  activity  In  the  continental  United 
States.  Special  attention  must  be  extended 
to  our  forces  overseas 

Warehousing  needs  improved  organization 
and  mor«  streamlined  methods.  Use  of  per- 
sonnel In  our  depots  can  be  greatly  improved. 
Stock  or  Inventory  control  requires  imme- 
diate attention  We  must  have  a  simple  uni- 
form mechanism  to  distribute  and  redistrib- 


ute supplies  and  equipment  In  the  right 
quantities  at  the  right  lime  I  fear  that  here 
we  are  going  through  too  much  paper  work 
without  getting  corresponding  resiUta.  The 
new  stock  control  should  help  on  aU  front i 
on  this  problem. 

The  whole  field  of  transportation  will  con- 
tinue to  require  our  best  efforts  Making  the 
best  use  of  limited  shipping,  we  must  gear  our 
activities  to  know  and  meet  the  needs  of 
theaters  of  operations.  Our  relations  with 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  are  excel- 
lent and  our  working  relationships  are  im- 
proving. This  Is  p  war  of  transportation  and 
no  effort  must  be  spared  to  reach  100-percent 
efficiency 

Finally,  we  must  insure  a  systematic  and 
efficient  flow  of  supply  through  our  manu- 
facturers, through  our  depots  and  porta  to 
the  debarkation  ports  We  must  intensify 
our  efforts  to  make  sure  that  troops  golnj 
overseas  leave  with  full  equipment. 

Thirdly,  there  Is  a  category  of  problems 
which  I  term  "Management."  This  past  year 
we  have  built  an  organiaation.  We  have  t)eea 
producing  and  getting  to  the  vuers  the  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  services  that  are  our 
mission.  Some  jf  the  latter  have  been  done 
by  brute  strength  and  awkwardness,  much  of 
it  hand-to-mouth  We  have  been  pushed  by 
Immediate  problems,  have  solved  day  by  day 
the  many  major  crlaes  that  arose.  For  most 
of  you  it  has  required  long  hours  and  suenu- 
ous  efforts.  On  the  whole,  we  now  are  pro- 
viding a  steady  flow  of  the  things  we  must 
provide.  We  have  reached  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  stability  In  organization  and  In  re- 
sults. We  now  should  devote  more  attention 
to  Internal  management,  to  techniques  to 
secure  our  end  resulU  with  the  least  waste 
of  effort.  We  must  critically  examine  meth- 
ods and  procedures.  We  must  develop  sim- 
plified. coordinate-1  systems  We  should  es- 
tablish such  routines  that  we  are  not  plagued 
day  after  day  by  minor  crises. 

We  must  again  and  again  simplify  our 
work,  eliminate  nonessential  procedures,  ac- 
tivities, reports,  records,  and  other  paper 
work.  We  must  eradicate  duplications,  over- 
lapping, and  conflict.  We  need  to  insuU  the 
best  practices  of  specific  elements  of  the  or- 
ganization throughout  all  elements.  We  need 
to  decentralize  further  the  functions  and 
authority  to  field  Installations  In  other 
words,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  we  need  to 
streamline  our  management  techniques  and 
methods. 

Finally,  as  a  fourth  major  category  of  the 
problems  we  face  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the 
program  which  General  Styer  recently  in- 
augurated for  the  more  effective  use  of  per- 
sonnel This  Is  serious  Any  unnecessary 
drain  on  manpower  Is  t>ecomlng  Increasingly 
Inexcusable.  In  the  urge  to  get  results  we 
have  not  been  too  careful  in  limiting  person- 
nel. We  got  the  results — we  d.d  the  right 
thing  but  the  time  arrived  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  to  consolidate  our  position  This 
program  is  an  attempt — and  a  good  one — to 
get  this  problem  out  of  the  talking  stage 
and  on  the  rood  to  tangible  results.  You 
have  already  received  some  and  you  will 
receive  more  instructions  on  specific  meas- 
ures which  must  be  carried  out  The  whole 
personnel  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  com- 
mander through  command  channels.  I  want 
you  to  give  these  matters  your  personal  at- 
tention. Don't  be  driven  Into  this — take  the 
bit  In  your  teeth — forge  ahead  on  your  own 
Initiative 

I  have  said  many  times  that  this  Is  a  world 
of  people  and  not  of  tanks  and  guns.  Al- 
though sound  organizational  structure  and 
a  simple  and  coordinated  framework  of  sys- 
tems and  procedures  are  essential  in  any 
complex  undertaking,  they  are  useless  with- 
out good  leaders.  Wo — you  and  I — are  the 
leaders  Success  or  failure  depends  on  us. 
We  must  not  lose  our  sense  of  urgency.  V.'e 
must  have  the  same  Intense  drive  that  U 
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required  of  troops  In  the  front  lines.  We 
must  see  situations  as  they  actually  are  In- 
stead of  as  we  hope  them  to  be.  We  must 
have  such  an  overwhelming  Indignation  upon 
the  discovery  of  delays,  Ineffectiveness,  or  un- 
satisfactory conditions  that  we  move  ruth- 
lessly to  remedy  them  and  remedy  them  at 
once.  We  must  not  fall  Into  pitfalls  of  em- 
pire building  and  Jurisdictional  Jealousies. 

Much  of  our  work  throws  us  in  contact 
with  other  agencies,  our  allies,  the  Navy, 
civilian  bureaus  and  departments,  other 
branches  of  the  War  Department  Our  rela- 
tions with  these  are  of  the  best. 

We  must  get  results  We  may  become  im- 
patient with  delays  that  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  inevitably  entails.  Let  us  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  irked  by  these 
contacts — let  us  not  become  Intolerant  of 
their  views  and  problems  and  let  us  not 
under  any  provocation,  no  matter  how  great, 
be  drawn  Into  useless  bickering  which  turns 
our  blood  into  bile  and  taunts  us  into  anger 
against  those  with  whom  we  should  work  In 
harmony  Remember  It  Is  the  Japs  and  Ger- 
mans we  hate  and  It  Is  the  Army's  Job  to  put 
them  to  the  sword  and  not  those  who  work 
with  us  to  that  end 

Our  motives,  our  capacity,  and  even  our  in- 
tegrity will  be  questioned  One  would  be  less 
than  human  not  to  be  disturbed  by  such  at- 
tacks Our  duty  to  our  country,  our  Jobs, 
and  ourselves,  however,  demands  that  we  Ig- 
nore them  No  matter  how  difficult  It  may 
be.  our  faith  In  our  cause  and  in  ourselves 
must  rid  our  systems  of  this  poison  and  keep 
us  from  retaliation 

As  I  said  on  my  return  from  my  recent 
overseas  trip,  I  was  Impreesed  by  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  everywhere.  We  cannot 
afford  to  engage  In  any  Intra-S  O.  8  battles 
or  In  the  battle  of  Washington  There's  only 
one  real  battle  going  on  In  the  whole  world 
right  now  Each  of  you  U  contributing  to  It. 
Each  can  be  responsible  for  your  share  of 
ultimate  victory. 

Although  we  have  done  well,  we  must  not 
rest  on  our  accompUfchments.  The  future 
will  place  even  greater  requirements  on  us 
We  have  worked  hard.  We  shall  have  to  work 
harder. 

There  is  not  much  glamour  or  glory  in  our 
work  All  of  us  would  prefer  a  combat  as- 
signment. All  of  US  cannot  be  there.  Our 
satisfaction  must  come  from  a  personal  sense 
of  work  well  done  each  day— from  the  reali- 
zation that  our  work  must  be  done  If  the 
fight  Is  to  be  won  To  this  satisfaction  I  wish 
to  add  my  deep  appreciation  of  your  accom- 
plishments, my  thanks  for  your  outstanding 
loyalty  to  me,  and  devotion  to  the  work  of 
the  organization. 


Amendment  of  the  National  Housing  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or    KINTXJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Insur- 
ance of  share  accounts  in  savings  and 
loan  institutions  has  been  available 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  for  the  past  8^2 
years  and  the  program  is  no  longer  in 
the  experimental  stage.  I  have  watched 
the  course  of  the  share  insurance  plan 
closely  from  its  start  in  1934.  believing 
that  we  in  the  Congress  had  provided 
a  most  valuable  device  for  safeguard- 


ing the  savings  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can people.  After  a  year  it  was  easily 
apparent  to  those  of  us  who  had  studied 
It  that  the  premium  charge  of  one -fourth 
of  1  percent  of  insured  liabilities  per  an- 
num was  excessive.  Legislation  enacted 
May  28,  1935,  lowered  the  premium 
charged  a  savings  and  loan  institution 
for  insurance  of  its  accounts  to  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent.  Thus  the  first  over- 
estimate of  the  needed  income  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  was  corrected  in  part. 

One-twelfth  of  one  percent  per  annum 
was  considered  a  suflQclent  premium  for 
commercial  banks  to  pay  for  insurance 
coverage  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  when  the  permanent 
program  for  Insurance  of  bank  deposits 
went   into  effect  June   30,   1935.    This 
precedent  and  the  further  experience  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  with  its  Infinitesimal  losses. 
Indicated  to  some  of  us  that  a  premium 
of  only  one-twelfth  of  one  percent  per 
annum  was  Justified  likewise  in  the  in- 
surance of  savings  and  loan  accounts. 
Accordingly  on  May  10, 1937, 1  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Seventy-fifth    Congress    a    bill    (H.    R. 
6929)  to  amend  the  statute — title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act — so  that  the 
premium  charged  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  for  insurance  of  their  ac- 
counts should  be  just  one-twelfth  of  one 
percent.    A  measure  containing  a  simi- 
lar provision  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
on  May  31,  1940,  but  failed  of  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  that  Congress. 
Again  on  October  2. 1941, 1  introduced  In 
the    House   of   Representatives    of    the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  a  bill  (H.  R. 
5742)  to  provide  for  this  reduction,  but 
the  pressure  of  war  legislation  made  it 
impossible  to  bring  the  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee. 

Thus  6  years  after  the  need  first  be- 
came readily  apparent  for  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  premium  charged  savings  and 
loan  as.sociations  for  insuring  either  ac- 
counts, there  are  2,400  associations  pay- 
ing an  excessive  premium  for  a  protec- 
tion which  this  Government  instrumen- 
tality could  afford  to  give  them  for  much 
less.  These  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  encouraging  people  to  save 
money.  Ever  since  I  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  them — for  a  period  of  more 
than  35  years — they  have  been  encourag- 
ing people  not  to  spend  all  they  make. 
They  are  an  Important  factor  today  in 
the  great  fight  on  the  home  front  against 
inflation.  They  should  be  put  in  a  po- 
sition where  they  can  give  greater  en- 
couragement to  savings  and  thrift. 
They  should  not  have  to  pay  out  of  the 
earnings  which  would  accrue  on  the 
savers"  money  an  exorbitant  fee  for  the 
Insurance  of  accounts. 

I  oresent  some  statistical  data  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  r^'duction  in  premiums 
is  Justified.  Supporting  data,  consistmg 
of  exhibits  A  and  B,  are  attached. 

First.  The  income  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
from  1934  to  1942.  inclusive,  was  over 
$42,000,000.  This  income  was  derived 
from  premiums,  admission  fees,  and 
earnings  on  capital.    Losses  were  only 


$3,200,000  during  that  period  and  oper- 
ating expenses  were  kept  at  approxi- 
mately $1,700,000.  Thus  the  Corpora- 
tion had  total  expenses  and  losses  of  less 
than  $5,000,000  during  this  8-year  pe- 
riod. They  amoimted  to  11.5  percent  of 
income,  leaving  88 .5  percent  of  income 
in  reserves  and  surplus  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Prom  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
premium  is  unnecessarily  high. 

Second.  The  earned  income  from  in- 
surance premiums  and  admission  fees 
alone  was  approximately  $16,000,000  in 
this  first  period  of  8  years.  Expenses 
totaling  $1,700,000  as  pointed  out  in  the 
last  paragraph  were  thus  only  about  10 
percent  of  earned  income  from  premiums 
and  fees,  and  the  losses,  $3,200,000 
pointed  out  above,  were  only  about  20 
percent  of  income  from  premiums  and 
fees.  Thus  the  ratio  of  combined  losses 
and  expenses  of  the  Corporation  to  date 
has  been  only  30  percent  of  income  from 
premiums  and  fees  alone.  Upon  this 
basis,  which  is  aside  from  any  earnings 
upon  any  Government  capital  or  accum- 
ulation in  the  Corporation,  it  is  apparent 
to  me  that  the  premiums  charged  are 
unnecessarily  high. 

Third.  A  study  of  the  record  indicates 
that  the  Insurance  Corporation  has  put 
into  reserves  and  surplus  an  average  of 
88.5  percent  of  its  gross  income,  and  that 
the  amount  transferred  to  reserves  and 
surplus  has  in  no  year  fallen  below  70.9 
percent.  Prom  these  figures,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
premium  now  charged  and  the  one- 
eighth  of  1  j)ercent  assessment  now 
chargeable  are  too  high. 

Fourth.  Private  casualty  insurance 
companies  and  fire  insurance  companies 
customarily  charge  and  collect  premiums 
which  are  about  twice  their  losses  and 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  their  losses 
plus  expenses.  This  Government  Insur- 
ance Corporation  has  charged  and  col- 
lected premiums  and  fees  which  are  more 
than  13  times  its  losses  and  which  are 
over  8  times  its  losses  plus  expenses. 
I  submit  that  this  comparison  with  the 
practice  of  well-managed  private  insur- 
ance companies  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  premium  charged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration should  be  reduced. 

Fifth.  Premiums  and  fees  which 
would  have  been  collected  if  the  premium 
had  been  one-third  less  would  have 
amounted  to  $11,000,000.  The  cumula- 
tive actual  losses  of  $3,200,000  would  have 
been  less  than  30  percent  of  premiums 
and  fees,  imder  such  conditions,  and  the 
expenses  of  $1,700,000  would  have  been 
less  than  15  percent  of  prem.iums  and 
fees.  On  this  supposed  reduced  pre- 
mium charge,  the  total  of  losses  and  ex- 
penses would  still  have  been  less  than 
45  percent  of  premiums  and  fees  only. 
Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  premium  now 
being  charged  is  too  high. 

Sixth.  Gross  income  of  the  Corpora- 
tion has  already  been  cited  as  over  $42.- 
000,000  in  the  period  fince  the  insurance 
of  accounts  in  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations was  started.  Had  the  premium 
been  reduced  by  one-third,  the  $3  200.- 
000  losses  during  that  period  would  have 
been  less  than  10  percent  of  gross  in- 
come,  and   the  $1,700,000   of  expenses 
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vould  have  been  only  about  5  percent  of 
gro.ss  income.  On  such  a  reduced  pre- 
miunn  basi-s.  the  combined  losses  and  ex- 
penses would  thus  have  con.stitutcd  only 
about  15  percent  of  pro?^  income.  One 
must  draw  from  thi.s  the  conclusion  that 
the  premium  rate  now  being  charged  is 
too  hi!2;h. 

Soventh.  I  submit  the  record  of  the 
share-in.nirance  fund  of  the  Cooperative 
Central  Bank  of  Massachusetts  to  dem- 
onstrate th:it  the  ultimate  risfcs  Involved 
In  carryinK  on  such  an  insurance  opera- 
tion do  not  recjuhe  the  hit^h  premium  to- 
day beinfT  charged.  Tlio  cooperative 
bank.s  in  Massachusetts  are  the  counter- 
part institutions  of  savings  and  loan  and 
building  and  loan  associations  in  oth'.T 
States.  I  submit  this  record  because 
doubtless  the  question  is  going  to  be 
raised  as  to  v.hethcr  or  not  our  8  year.s' 
rxperif-nce  with  th(  FH^dc-ral  Sa"in?s  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  is  suCBcient 
to  measure  the  ultimate  rLsfcs.  Early  in 
the  rt^ccnt  depression  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts established  its  share-insurance 
fund  requiring  a'l  of  the  more  than  200 
cooperative  banks  in  that  State,  with  as- 
sets totalinR  more  tlian  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars, to  pay  a.'^sessments  to  the  fund  to 
cover  losses.  Tlni.'?  this  fvind  assumed 
all  predepression  anl  depression  losses 
upon  every  cooperative  bank  in  the  State. 
good  and  bad.  Their  record  appears  to 
ind'cate  that  this  fur.d  has  absorbed  and 
paid  sutasiant.ally  nil  of  the  los.ses  of  the 
last  depression.  Those  los-es  for  a  9- 
year  period  covennsr  predepres.sion,  de- 
pression, and  po.--t -depression  losses  in 
institutions,  good  and  bad,  have  been 
only  approximately  une-third  of  1  per- 
cent of  share  capital  of  all  the  banks  for 
the  cumulative  period.  This  means  that 
assuming  all  of  the  losses  in  all  of  the 
banks,  good  and  bad,  has  averaged  a  cost 
of  only  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  1  per- 
cent per  annum  to  the  insured  banks. 
Prom  these  facts  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  one-eighth  of  1  percent  being  charged 
by  the  Federal  Savins-s  and  Loan  Insur- 


ance Corporation,  Insuring  only  selected 
risks,  is  too  high,  and  that  even  the  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent  which  we  suggest  Is 
con.servatlvely  high. 

Eighth.  It  may  be  called  to  our  atten- 
tion that  the  losses  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  were 
substantially  greater  in  1942  than  In  any 
other  year.  Such  contention,  however 
seems  to  me  to  be  completely  answered 
by  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
1942  losses  of  the  Corporation  were  de- 
p;r.ssion  losses  of  Insured  as.sociaUons 
not  charged  off  until  that  year,  bavins 
be<>n  overlooked  when  insurance  was 
granted.  Furthermore,  it  still  .should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  ev«'n  in  this  year  of 
its  pr'^atest  payment  of  los.ses  the  Cor- 
poration added  over  70  percent  of  its 
gross  incr.me  to  its  reserve  and  surplus. 

Ninth.  The  Government  is  interested 
not  only  in  stHbilizing  a  thrift  and  ^av- 
Ings  program  in  the  United  Statc.s  at 
this  time,  when  finanrial  confidence  and 
the  encouragement  of  thrift  are  so  im- 
perative, but  also  in  encou:asing  home 
ownership  with  minimum  interest  rates. 
This  insurance  premium,  which  is  paid 
in  full  by  the  in.<:ured  institutions  In  ca.sh 
annually,  is  necessarily  an  element  of  the 
interest  rate  which  they  charge  home 
borrowers.  Therefore,  it  s»ems  clear  to 
me  that  the  Government  is  interested  in 
a  reduction  of  the  insurance  premium 
charge  if  it  can  safely  be  made,  and  I 
have  presented  the  facts  on  which  I  base 
my  own  conviction  that  the  reduction 
can  be  safely  made. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  the 
insurance  premium  to  one-twelfth  of 
1  percent  per  annum,  I  frel  that  there 

is  another  ineqviity  in  tlie  statute  creat- 
ine; and  governing  the  Fedf^ral  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
this  measure  attempts  to  correct  that. 
The  statute — title  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Art— provides  for  a  cumulative 
dividend  of  3  percent  per  annum  on  the 
$100  000.000  capital  stock  subscribed  by 
the    Home    Owners'    Loan    Corporation 


when  the  Insurance  Corporation  was 
set  up.  This  dividend  ought  to  be 
waived  and  its  requirement  discontinued 
for  two  reasons: 

First.  Tlie  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  pay  a  cumulative  dividend 
when  other  similar  Government  instru- 
mentalities do  not  pay  dividends  for  Gov- 
ernment capital  u.'-ed  by  them.  The 
statute  creating  the  Ftxleral  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  allotting  it  $150.- 
OGO.OOO  out  of  the  Trea.sury  for  capital, 
prv.vides: 

Section  264  (di  of  the  National  Bank- 
ing Act  as  amended: 

S'lch  St  ;<  k  shall  have  no  vot«  and  shall  not 
bt  entitled  to  the  payment  ol  dividends. 

The  Government  provided  the  original 
capital  for  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  no  dividends  are  required. 
The  Government  has  contributed  to  the 
surplus  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  from 
time  to  time  upon  a  basis  requiring  no 
dividends,  and  In  addition  has.  from  year 
to  year,  absorbed  the  losses  of  the  land 
banks. 

Second.  The  stock  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  is 
owned  and  held  for  the  Government  and 
the  earnings,  whether  paid  out  In  di\1- 
dends  or  net.  belong  to  the  Government 
and  .should  remain  in  the  fund  to  provide 
fully  adequate  capital  as  the  number  of 
.savers  and  investors  using  this  form  of 
insurance  steadily  increases. 

I  am  hopeful  that  sometime  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  have  time 
to  consider  the  question  and  recommend 
favorable  action  to  my  colleagues  in  tlie 
House.  After  all  our  local  thrift  in.'^tl- 
tutloas  are  the  finest  instrumentalities 
we  have  for  promoting  the  basic  Ameri- 
can virtues  of  saving  money  and  home- 
ownership  and  we  should  never  be  un- 
mindful of  those  things  which  make  for 
their  progress  and  better  ability  to  serve 
th'^ir  coitmiunities. 
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Exhibit  B. — Operations   o/   the  snare   insurance  fund  of  Cooperative  Central  Bank  of  Massachusetts  ' 
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John  L.  Lewis  and  the  Coal  Strike 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  use- 
less for  Members  of  Congress  to  waste 
words  concerning  the  sham  battle  that 
has  been  raging  over  the  coal  strike. 

John  L.  Lewis  has  won  his  fight.  He 
pot  just  exactly  what  he  was  after,  and 
that  was  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  the  coal  mines  and  give  the 
miners  a  raise  of  at  least  $2  a  day. 
which  raise,  by  itself,  amounts  to  more 
than  the  average  cotton  farmer  makes 
working  all  day  in  the  hot  sun. 

A.S  I  said  on  la.st  Saturday,  there  is  no 
use  mincing  words.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  this  controversy  has  resulted  in 
a  great  victory  for  John  L.  Lewis  and  a 
great  defeat  for  the  American  people. 
The  administration  Is  now  reaping  what 
it  sowed  In  forcing  through  the  Wagner 
Act  and  the  wages-and-hours  bill.  As 
lohg  as  the  present  labor  laws  remain 
unchanged  on  the  statute  books  these 
labor  racketeers  will  treat  Congress  as  a 
joke  and  the  administration  with  con- 
tempt. The  result  will  be  that  the  hon- 
est laborers  of  tht  country  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  will  suffer 
in  the  long  run— if  we  do  not  lose  our 
form  of  government  and  cur  sacred  in- 
stitutions in  the  meantime. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  who  is  going 
to  run  this  country.  The  American  peo- 
ple, and  especially  our  boys  in  the  armed 
forces,  want  to  know.  Let  us  give  them 
the  answer  they  deserve,  and  not  just 
make  a  bad  situation  worse — and  per- 
manent. 


Taking  over  the  coal  mines  and  raising 
wages  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
next  thing  will  be  a  demand  to  take  over 
the  oil  fields,  the  railroads,  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  systems,  and  then  private 
factorl 3s  and  other  private  enterprises. 

I  wish  President  Roosevelt  would  send 
a  message  to  Congress  at  once  recom- 
mending the  passage  of  laws  to  make 
every  labor  union  doing  business  in  two 
or  more  States  or  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia take  out  Federal  charters,  file 
regular  accounts  of  expenses,  and  be- 
come   amenable   to   Federal   laws   and 

answerable  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Then  Congress  should  pass  legislation 
outlawing  strikes  in  war  industries  and 
labor  racketeers  and  protecting  the  hon- 
est laborers  from  such  impositions,  and 
the  country  from  these  unnecessary  dis- 
turbances. 

If  we  are  going  to  represent  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  American  soldiers 
who  are  doing  the  fighting  and  dying  in 
this  war,  for  God's  sake  let  us  get 
about  it. 

We  cannot  permit  a  few^  racketeers  to 
cripple  our  war  efforts  by  promoting  sit- 
downs,  slow-downs,  strikes,  and  other 
disturbances,  while  our  young  men  are 
fighting  and  dying  to  save  this  Nation. 

The  following  significant  editorial  ap- 
peared   in    this    morning's    New    York 

Times : 

TWO  weeks'  truce 

The  2  weeks'  truce  In  the  coal  strike 
which    was    announced    last    night    by    Mr. 

Lewis.  Just  as  President  Roosevelt  v;as  about 
to  appeal  to  the  miners  to  return  to  work, 
at  least  means  that  there  will  be  no  immediate 
disruption  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  no  Imminent  danger  that 
o\ir  troops  in  the  field  will  lack  weapons  and 
munitions.  But  the  truce  Is  only  a  truce. 
Mr.  Lewis  shows  no  repentance  of  heart  and 
no  sign  of  abandoning  his  objective.  And 
while  the  President's  address  was  all  that  the 
country  could  hope  that  It  would  be — clear, 


firm,  and  unyielding  In  lt«  determination  to 
uphold  the  public  Interest  In  a  time  ol  crlsii — 
the  manner  In  which  the  announcement  of 
the  truce  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  U  far  from 
reassuring.  Work  will  be  resumed  under  a 
15-day  extension  of  the  old  agreemenU,  "dur- 
ing which  new  contracts  will  be  negotiated 
between  the  imlon  and  the  United  State* 
Government"  aa  "the  new  employer  of  the 
miners."  Is  "the  new  employer"  to  bargain 
with  Mr.  Lewis  whUe  its  alter  ego.  the  Gov- 
ernment, stands  firm  on  the  theory  that  It 
was  Mr.  Lewis  who  made  It  impossible  to 
bargain  fairly  under  the  accepted  procedure 
for    the   settlement   of   labor   disputes? 

Mr.  Lewis  all  along  has  been  set  to  win 
three  points:  First,  to  get  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  better  settlement  than  any  other 
union  has  yet  been  able  to  achieve  in  war- 
time; second,  to  get  that  settlement  without 
submitting  his  case  to  the  War  Labor  Board, 
on  which  he  has  poured  his  bitter  scorn; 
third,  to  get  for  his  union  substantial  wage 
Increases,  whether  or  not  these  Increases 
broke  through  the  President's  hold-the-llne 
order  on  inflation. 

The  situation  as  It  shaped  Itself  last  night 
by  no  means  ruled  out  the  possibility  that 
Mr.  Lewis  may  still  win  on  all  three  points. 
There  were  reports  that  a  settlement  may  be 
reached,  during  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
with  the  new  employer,  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  wage   based  on  a  e-day  week.     No 
other   union   now   enjoys  such   a   guaranty, 
and  the  granting  of  It  would  completely  sat- 
isfy   Mr.    Lewis'   first    point.      Moreover,    he 
would,  In  such  negotiations,  achieve  his  aim 
by  direct  bargaining,  after  refusing  In  the 
first  Instance  to  take  his  case  before  the  War 
Labor  Board.    Finally,  while  a  settlement  on 
the  basis  of  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  might 
seem  technically  to  stay  within  the  hold-the- 
line  order  on  Infiatlon.  It  wotlld  not  do  so  In 
fact.     This  formula  carries  a  concealed  wage 
Increase  which  would  be  more  inflationary  in 
its  effect  than  a  candid  and  open  hourly  In- 
crease.    In  the  5  pre-war  years  from  1935  to 
1939  the  average  working  year  in  the  soft- 
coal   Industry  was   182  days      A   compulsory 
working  year  of  312  days  would  add  130  days 
to   this.     This   In   itself   would   Increase   the 
annual  wages  received  by  the  miners  by  about 
70  percent   as  compared   with   the   pre-war 
year,  even  if  we  do  not  Include  the  effect  of 
the  overtime  rates  Involved. 
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Richard  Nash  Elliott,  Assistant 
Comptroller  General 


All  this  l8  to  antlclpflte  th*  p«.sRlble  rpsulfs  [ 
or  the  negotiations  Which  are  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  ptTlcd  of  truce.  But  certainly  It  can 
bo  said  thai  U  a  setUemeat  were  readied 
Bloug  these  lines,  and  lii  tliis  manner,  the 
repcrciifislons  would  reach  far  and  wide. 
When  the  annual  wage  formula  was  brought 
up  for  consideration  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  present  controversy,  and  before  it  was 
rejected  as  impracticable,  our  Washington 
dispatches  reported :  "Labor  officials  who  ex- 
pressed the  desire  for  the  annual  wvge  said 
that  II  the  miners'  union  received  this  pro- 
vision In  thia  contract  there  wouid  be  no  wav 
of  stopping  e\ery  other  union  tiom  demand- 
ing Bimihir  treatment  '  The  dfxjr  to  such 
demand-s  would  be  thrown  wide  open  by  the 
establishment  of  any  precedent  which 
proved:  d)  That  the  War  Labor  Board  is  no 
longer  the  court  of  ln5t  resort  In  wage  dis- 
putes; (2)  that  the  ht  id-thc-llne  order  on 
Inflation  can  be  broken;  and  (3)  that  a  union 
can  win  especially  favorable  terms  for  itself, 
departing  Ironi  the  normal  terms  for  other 
unions.  If  Us  leadership  Is  bold  enough  and 
rcckL-'ss  enoui^h  to  strike  against  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

To  cur  foll.iw  democracies,  who  have  found 
It  incredihle  the.'-e  li-.'^t  few  days,  th.it  a  union 
would  -Strike  against  the  Ciovernment  In  war- 
time, the  present  propo'^ai  lor  a  brief  truce 
will  Iteelf  seem  astonishing.  Who  Is  this 
strfing-wllled  man  who  dares  to  °,ive  the  Oov- 
emment  2  week£  to  come  to  terms  with  him? 
Who  13  thU  man  who  says  "You  need  not 
woiTy  about  the  safety  of  your  soldiers  and 
sailors  for  another  fortnipht.  but  then  look 
out  for  trouble  If  you  haven't  given  me  a 
contract  "?  Who  is  John  L.  Lewis,  and  from 
what  source  does  he  derive  this  unexampled 
power? 

Mr.  Liewis  has  been  able  to  do  what  no  labor 
leader  In  any  other  democracy  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  dream  of  daring  to  do  in 
wartime — put  a  pl.sti  1  at  the  head  of  his  Gov- 
ernment by  abetting  a  s*rtke  in  a  vital  in- 
dustry— in  part  because  Mr  Lewis  Is  as  shrewd 
as  he  18  bold,  In  part  because  of  the  hold  on 
his  followers  whkh  lua  earlier  victories  have 
given  bun,  and  In  part,  it  mu.=  t  be  said,  bc- 
cau.se  Mr  Lewis'  own  Government  itself,  over 
a  period  of  yoar.s,  h;w  permitted  and  even  en- 
c<iun>ged  him  to  acquire  and  to  use  his  prta- 
enr.  powf-r 

The  strike  that  began  last  Wednesday,  the 
strike  which  the  Prebident  descrit)ed  as  no 
le«s  cnpplir.g  to  cur  armed  forces  Uiun  a 
defeat  in  biUtle.  is  in  no  .sniaJl  part  the  logical 
result  of  an  administration  policy  which  has 
been  at  all  times  deliberately  one-sided  In  its 
treatment  of  labor  questions,  always  encour- 
aging the  growth  of  union  power  but  never 
demanding  an  increase  of  union  responsi- 
bility, always  quick  to  punish  employers  for 
any  failure  to  bargain  collectively,  but  never 
at  any  time  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  whole  10 
ye.ors  in  office,  williuff  to  enact  a  siugle  statute 
to  restrain  the  abiiscs  of  union  labor 

If  Mr.  Lewis  has  been,  and  stUl  is.  In  a 
position  rt  unexampled  power,  it  is  for  one 
Important  reason  because  the  Government 
helped  htm  get  there.  Some  of  the  peace- 
time chickens  have  come  home  to  roost. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  atnuMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     Mr.  Speaker.  Rich- 
ard Nash  Elliott,  of  Connersville.  Ind.. 


ha.s  completed  his  term  as  Assistant 
Comptroller  Goneral  of  the  United 
Statos.  H'.s  .service  in  that  high  offi'  e 
was  both  Icyal  and  fiiilhftil  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  tru.st.  Rich:ird  Narh  El- 
liott came  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Conpro^s. 
and  served  continuously  throu^-ii  the 
Seventy-first  Congre.ss,  and.  after  that 
sfivlce  wa.s  completed,  he  a.vsumed  his 
duties  as  A-ssi.stant  Comptroller  Gener.nl. 
serving  under  the  Honorable  Jc  hn  R. 
MrCarl,  the  Honorable  Pi'ed  H  Brown, 
and  the  Honorable  Lindsay  C.  Warren. 
Richaid  Nash  Elliott,  from  the  clays  of 
his  practice  of  the  law,  throughout  his 
service  in  the  State  lesisiature  of  his  own 
Slate  of  Indiana,  in  the  years  of  his  st  rv- 
ice  as  city  attorney  of  hi.s  own  city  and 
durint?  that  span  of  14  years  that  he 
served  in  the  Conpre.ss  of  the  United 
Siates.  and  in  his  capacity  as  As.sistant 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  has  ever  been  loyal  and  faith- 
ful to  his  trust — he  has  been  a  devoted 
and  painstaking  public  servant — an  out- 
standing statesman  and  official. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  men  of  the  high 
type  of  Richard  Nash  Elliott  that  we  owe 
a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  for  tlie  honest 
and  faithful  service  rendered  to  our  coun- 
try. As  he  steps  aside  cur  wish  is  that 
time  and  the  years  may  be  generous,  and 
that  the  happy  recollections  of  the  ex- 
pressions "well  done  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant"  will  forever  remind  him  of 
his  loyalty  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  own  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude therewith  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Sunday  Star,  of  Washington.  D  C. 
of  date  April  25.  1943.  written  by  Mr.  J  A. 
Fox.  In  which  he  sets  forth  the  life  and 
work  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the 
Honorable  Richard  Nash  Elliott,  which 
article  follows: 

Eliiott    Will    Retire    Friday    as    Assistant 

COMPTROLI.rK  nrNFTtAL — I?*DTANAN  HaS  BiXN 

In  Federal  Service  for  2tj  YtARa 
(By  J   A   Pox) 

Richard  N.  Elliott— "Dick"  to  his  frrmer 
associates  In  Con(?res»  and  "the  JudRc  '  to 
the  Btafl  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  -Is 
retlriiik;  Friday  as  Assistant  Coniptruller  Gen- 
eral, ending  26  years  In  the  Government.  He 
is  70  today. 

His  out^iandlng  Impression  uf  this  long 
service? 

That  no  man  Is  Indispensable. 

Propped  bark  at  the  desk  In  his  high-cell- 
Inged  office  In  the  rambling  old  Pension  Office 
Building,  the  Indiana-born  Elliott,  whose 
speech  still  is  tinctured  -Alth  the  friendly 
drawl  of  the  Hcxjsler  farmlands,  talked  over 
h.s  years  in  the  Capital  and  philo>-oph:zed  on 
the  impermanence  of  political  eminence. 

"It  didn't  take  rse  long  to  discover  how  un- 
important the  Individual  is  here*,"  he  mused 
■  When  I  came  to  the  House  there  were  gocd 
men  there — able  men  I'd  wonder  how  things 
would  get  along  without  thi^m  Well,  after 
a  time,  they'd  go.  and  In  a  little  while  It 
didn't  seem  to  make  any  difference.  That's 
the  way  It  was  always." 

wxNT  TO  coNoaxas  n«  ivit 

Mr  Elliott,  a  Republican  from  Conners- 
ville, came  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  from 
tho  old  sixth  district  of  Indiana  on  July  3. 
1917.  victor  In  a  special  election  after  the 
death  of  Representative  Daniel  W   Comstcck. 

He  was  defeated  for  reelection  more  than 
13  years  later,  In  Noveml)€r  1930,  when  the 


Democrats  captured  the  House  midway  In 
President  Hoover's  tonn.  Leaving  the  H'  use 
the  following  March  4.  he  was  s%^orn  In  a  lew 
days  later  as  Assistant  Comptroller  General, 
under  an  appointment  by  Mr.  Hoover.  The 
term  is  for  15  years,  but  the  statutory  retire- 
ment age  intervenes. 

In  his  vears  in  Congress,  which  covered 
the  flist  World  War  period  and  wltnctised 
the  bitter  fi^^hts  over  woman  suffrage  and 
pri>hibilion  the  voted  for  both).  Mr  Ellott 
bernme  clcsrly  Identified  with  thr  modern 
development  of  the  Cup.ul.  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildinps 
and  Ormmds.  which  difpcted  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Avenue   trlarcle    ^u!!dlng   program 

He  was  also  one  of  those  responsible  for 
the  erection  of  the  Supreme  Court  building, 
although,  as  he  smye.  there  might  not  have 
been  a  court  building  even  today  had  it  net 
been  for  the  interest  displaved  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft,  h!;^  succei^or  Ciuef  Justice  Hughes, 
and  Justice  Willis  Van  Devanter. 

ACTED    AS   CONTTOLl-ER    CTKERAI. 

A-  It  h.ippcnrd.  Mr  Elliott  acted  as  Con- 
troller General  lor  murh  of  his  term  in  tha 
General  Accounting  Office  When  the  touph- 
mlnded  John  R  MrCari  rrlmqui.shed  office 
on  July  1.  1936  it  was  coi.IldeiUly  expected 
that  Pre.Hldent  Ri^Kiscvelt  quickly  wuuld  nrime 
a  successor,  for  the  Controller  General's  Offl  6 
had  becon.e  a  battle-ground  Mr  McCirl  s 
ideas  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  many  New  Dial 
expenditures  diiTerlng  radically  from  those 
of  the  administration 

It  v,ns  3  years,  however,  before  former 
Senator  Fred  U  Brown  of  New  Hamp^ill.-o 
became  Controller  General,  and  In  that  time 
Mr  Elllntt  pa.s.sed  judrment  on  expendl'ures. 
contemplaied  and  made,  running  high  into 
the  hundnd.s  of  milli'  n.«  He  didn  t  hunt 
trouble,  and  neither  did  he  evade  any  re.spon- 
Ribillty,  and  wh.le  there  wire  a  few  cia.3he8, 
the  relationship  between  the  Gcnerul  Ac- 
ccuntltit?  Office  and  thp  Bdmln!!«r™'ion  be- 
came much  less  strained  Illne»s  shortened 
Mr  Brown's  tenure,  i>nd  at?«ln  '"The  Judge" 
took  '.ver.  conducting  iJie  i 'fflce  until  his  old 
conijresslonal  friend,  Lind/^ay  C.  Warren  of 
Nr.rth  Carolina,  became  Coi.irollet  Cn  neral 

Dc."'plte  his  ttanch  republicanism,  Mr. 
Elliott  h!\3  had  a  wcakne58  fur  Denio- 
crats:  th.it  If  wime  DenvKTat^  Cliamp  Clark 
of  Missouri.  Speaker  of  the  World  Wnr  C^^n- 
gre«s:  S-nator  Oscar  W  Underworld  of  Ala- 
bama; his  fellow  Indianlan.  Thomas  R  Mar- 
shall. Woodrow  WU-wn  s  Vice  President,  and 
John  Nance  Giirner,  former  Hptaker  and  Vice 
Pre.'^ident.  were  thi>ae  of  the  opp<'8ite  political 
faith  v.hooe  friendslilp  he  hi»*  cherished. 

But  he  still  thinks  that  the  ouutandlng 
figure  In  Congress  in  Lis  day  w:ts  Representa- 
tive James  R  Mann  of  Illinois.  ri<publlc<in 
leader  for  a  long  time  The  late  Speaker 
Nlchola.i  Longwcrth  wa.s  another  whom  be 
ranks  high  among  the  Repn.ibllcans 

HOBBIES     ARE     nsiIINQ     AND     POCTRT 

Fishing  and  poetry  are  the  Elliott  hobbles, 
and  he  has  a  regard  for  Robert  Burns  that 
borders  on  heresy,  considering  tliat  James 
Whltcomb  Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet,  came  from 
his  neighborhood  Mr  Elliott  also  has  been 
known  to  flirt  with  the  muse  on  occasion 
himself,  and  stjme  of  his  whimsical  lyrics 
were  printed  in  the  April  ls.«ue  of  the  Watch- 
dog, the  mimeographed  publication  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  employees.  In  con- 
nection with  'lis  forthcoming  retirement. 

Pishing  Is  one  o^  his  favorite  topics  for 
poetry,  and  a  recent  effort,  dwelling  on  the 
piscatorial — and  feuunlue — attractions  at 
coastal  North  Carolina  was  highly  publicized 
down  In  that  country. 

Mr  Elliott  says  there  Is  absolutely  no  con- 
nection between  that  seashore  rhapsody  and 
the  fact  that  a  vacation  cn  which  he  is  about 
to  embark  with  Mrs  Elliott  will  be  spent  In 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 
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John  L.  Lewis  and  the  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLOUrOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  J,  1942  \ 

I 

Mr.  FEFPER.  Mr.  Pi-c.'-ident,  on  the  { 
30ih  of  April  I  pitpaied  a  new.s  rclcai;e 
relating,  to  the  actions  of  John  L,  Lewis 
in  connection  with  the  coal  strike.  I  ask 
ihit  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  beint-  no  objection,  the  matter 
V.  as  ordeicd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  L.  L?wls  has  not  only  rppoFPd  the 
Government,  he  has  defifd  It.  In  time  of 
war  he  1  leading  a  rebellion,  nut  so  much  to 
pain  advantage  for  the  miners  as  to  gain 
pc.wer  for  John  L   Lewis. 

However  woitny  the  claims  of  the  mnurs 
are,  it  Is  not  democracy  for  all  otht  r  claimants 
to  si-bmlt  their  cases  to  the  War  LJ»bor  Board 
and  John  L.  Lewis  to  .«-curn  and  spurn  this 
B  ard.  set  up  by  the  President  pnri  acquiesced 
In  by  the  cuntiy  to  handle  dispatcs  relating 
to  wage  increases. 

The  lime  has  now  c^rr.e  for  s  ihowdown. 
We  are  fighting  dictators  abroad  It  is  up 
to  the  President  to  show  the  Nation  that  we 
are  not  goini;  to  have  any  dictators  here. 

Lewis  has  done  mere  to  hurt  the  cause  of 
labor  than  any  man  In  the  country.  We 
might  as  well  s'ttle  rlpht  now  whether  any 
InoiMdual.  cr  eny  priup  ran  with  impunity 
sabotage  the  war  effort  If  we  cannot  settle 
that,  we  cannot  win  the  war 

The  Cci.gress  and  the  country  w.ll  stand 
behind  the  Prei^ldent  as  he  "with  malice  to- 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all"  clearly 
maintains  the  national  interest  and  squelches 
this  incipient  Inrurrectlcn. 


The  Duty  of  the  Press 


REMARKS 


or 


I 


HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  t:ie  house  of  representatives 
Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spcak^^r.  our  boy>-  arc  being  killed  in  evcr- 
IncreasinfT  numbers  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  world.  They  are  said  to  be  dying  in 
defense  of  the  "four  freedoms."  one  of 
^hich  is  the  'reedom  of  expres.sion.  Yet 
while  these  boys  are  Riving  their  all.  we 
in  Congress  meekly  submit  to  suppression 
r '  freedom  of  speech  and  pre.ss  within 
cur  own  Nutinn. 

By  Presideniuil  edict,  the  press  of  this 
Nation  has  been  barred  from  free  and 
adequati^  coverage  of  the  foithcomins 
.-^o-called  International  Food  Conference 
to  be  convened  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  under 
armed  puard.  May  17.  The  conferees 
will  meet  in  nn  atmo.'^phere  not  un.simi- 
lar.  insofar  as  to  the  military  guard  is 
concerned,  to  the  recent  incarceration 
of  the  Japanc  -e  Embassy  officials  in  this 
same  hostelry.     During  the  past  week. 


tlie  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag  and  we 
learned  that  instead  of  an  international 
food  conference  what  will  actually  be 
di.scussed  are  six  points — 

Rrst.  Coordinated  utilization  of  in- 
ternational economic  and  military  re- 
sources during  the  war. 

Second.  Setting  up  jl  machinery  to 
referee  international  disputes. 

Third.  Establish  temporary  govern- 
ments in  occupied  countries.  ] 

Fourth.  Provision  again.st  territorial 
aKf:rei.sion  on  the  part  of  any  member 

nation. 

Fifth.  E.^tablishment  of  an  interna- 
tional police  force. 

Sixth.  Extension  of  relief  in  rehabili- 
tation of  all  member  nations  and  occu- 
pied territory  to  be  supplied  by  the 
United  StPtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  13.  in  company 
with  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  MichiRan.  Hon.  Homer  Pergu.?on. 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 18,  on  which  no  action  has  yet  been 
had.    Under  date  of  April  27, 1  wrote  the 
chairman  of   the  Rules  Committee   re- 
spectfully requesting  an  immediate  hear- 
ing on  this  important  resolution  which, 
in  addition  to  providing  adequate  press 
coverage  for  this  conference,  would   at 
the  same  time  provide  that  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Senate  should 
likewise  sit  in  attendance  at  these  ses- 
sions, in  order  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States— as  representatives  of  the 
people— may    be    kept    fully    and    ade- 
quately inlormcd  of  the  progress  of  these 
discu.ssions.  no  matter  how  preliminary 
they  may  be  in  their  actual  nature.     I 
insist  that  it  is  our  duty  to  insure,  that 
we  have  open  covenants — openly  arrived 
at— in  the  conduct  of  this  war  and  in 
any  of  our  commitments  for  the  post-war 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  duty  of  the  press 
these  days  is  set  forth  in  a  splendid  edi- 
torial by  George  E.  Sokolsky  in  the  New 
York  Sun  issue  of  April  19  last,  which 
I  extend  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

These  Days 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

TllZ   Dim   OF  THE  PRFSS 

In  a  free  country  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
press  to  supply  the  people  with  the  news  No 
uew.-p.iper  is  large  enough  to  provide  all  the 
news.  No  newspaper  is  always  correct  or  ac- 
curate, nor  Is  all  news  Judgment  impeccable. 
But  the  Job  of  the  newspaper  is  to  print  the 
news  as  it  get*  it.  In  a  free  country,  the  only 
justlflcatlon  for  the  suppression  of  news  is 
that  its  publication  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  enemy,  but  with  regard  to  such  news  the 
full  onus  of  suppression  should  rest  with  the 
military  authorities. 

Whenever  a  politician  wants  news  sup- 
pressed, particularly  when  the  objective  Is  tc 
cover  up  his  own  shortcomings,  he  devises  a 
formula  which  Is  usually  insincere,  dishonest, 
and  ..ibvious  The  current  formula  is  "unity." 
But  the  newspapers  have  no  right  to  be  n..s- 
led  into  the  acceptaiife  of  any  such  formula. 
Their  sole  obligation  Is  to  their  readers,  and 
when  they  betray  that  obligation,  for  any  rea- 
son whatsoever,  they  betray  the  trust  of  an 
agent. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the 

food  conference  that  President  Roosevelt  has 

called  and  from  v/hich  he  has  excluded  the 

press  except  for  the  opening  and  closing  set- 

1    ups.     This  food  conference  will  be  attended 


by  all  the  United  Nations.  Including  the  four 
fighting  ones,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting 
Is  to  figure  out  a  procedure  for  getting  food 
m  circulation.  Most  of  the  food  in  question 
will  be  from  the  granaries,  slaughterhouses, 
ranches,  and  farms  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  knew  everything  about  those  mc3tinps. 

In    the    last    war.    under    the    direction    of 
Herbert     Hoover.    America     fed    the    hungry 
wherever  we  could  get  to  them,  and  we  f»d 
them  after  the  war  was  ever,  and  we  fed  ice 
as  well  as  friend.     That   's  the   record      Bur, 
this  time  the  lecord  !.•=  marred  by  ineEicicmy 
and  deceit.     We  do  not  knew  whom  we  are 
feeding,  how  much,  or  where     We  only  knew 
that  we  ourselves  are  short— even  the  .soldiers 
In   the   camps  are   being  rationed       W°   know 
that  we  are  short  because  of  10  years  c!  giava 
mismanagement  of  the  American  asricuUural 
policy  under  the  direction  of  the  philosopher. 
Henry    Wallace      We   know  that  checks   are 
still  being  paid  to  those  who  do  net  grow      A 
friend  of  mine  in  January  of  this  year  received 
a  soil -conservation  check  from  the  Govern- 
ment, most  of  the  money  b?ing  paid  to  him 
for  not  putting  hog*;  on  this  land — and  that  at 
a  time  when  theie  u-  a  meat  an-'  lat  shortiifc^e 
In  the  country. 

We  know  these  things,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  Harry  Hopkins  and  the  other  directors 
of  our  lives  plan  to  do  tn  the  food  of  <  ur 
families  at  the  forthcoming  confe:ence.  ^^  e 
do  not  know  whctht-r  they  plan  to  ship  butter 
to  dairy  countries  and  wheat  to  countries 
where  i  ice  is  eaten.  In  fact,  havm;;  observed 
sj.me  of  tlie  errors  of  Judgment  of  our  rulers. 
I  should  not  bL  surprised  if  someone  evolved 
the  brilliant  idea  of  sending  coffee  to  Brazil 
or  tea  to  China  And  that  would  be  no 
nuttier  than  killing  little  pigs  fcr  any  reason 
whatsoever. 

Now.  thi   moral  obligation  of  the  press  Is  to 
get   the   facts  and   to  publish    them.     If  the 
newspapers  of   the   country   would   recognize 
their  duty  and   refuse   to  publish   a  speech 
unless    a    representative    body    of    reporters 
heard  it:  If  they  would  throw  all  "hand-outs" 
Into  the  waste-paper  basket  and  send  their 
reporters  on  good,  old-fashioned,  let;-work  re- 
porTlmt  and  interviewing,  we  should  be  print- 
ing and  reading  news  and  not  propagandlstlc 
buncombe.      If    the    newspapers    Instructed 
their  reporters  to  get  the  facts  of  the  Food 
Conference  by  all  the  means  known  to  first- 
class  reportorial  journalism,  and  if  that  ne*s 
were  printed  with  or  without  Office  of   War 
Information   approval,   the   people   would   bo 
protected.    The  President's  announced  inten- 
tion  of  suppression  should    be   used   by   the 
newspapers  to  kill  the  "hand-out"— the  worst 
abuse  of  Journalism  In  all  It*  history.    If  re- 
porters cannot  be  present,  reject  the  Govern- 
ment "hand -out." 


Hcarding  of  Food  in  Japanese  Camp$  io 
Wyoming 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  t943 
\  Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  civilized 
1  people  the  world  over  thought  Hitler 
i  reached  an  all-time  high  in  downright 
;  oppression  and  brutality.  We  saw  the 
I  time  when  the  Gestapo  unmercifully 
!  shot  down  every  man  in  one  village  or 
I  another. 
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But  it  rrmainpd  for  thp  Japs  to  show 
us  the  real  poods.  Like  a  thief  in  the 
nipht,  and  at  the  very  time  they  were 
arbitraling  in  Washmston.  they  struck 
that  dastardly  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Now  we  are  told  how  they  ^urdered  some 
of  our  boys  who  participated  in  the  raid 
on  Tokyo.  Last  night  a  dispatch  from 
Tokyo  states  that  appropriate  punish- 
ment wi'i  be  meted  out  to  25  of  our  boys 
captured  in  the  Philippine.s.  They  say 
we  are  soft.  In  some  ways,  I  think  we 
are  soft. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  relocation  camp 
was  established  near  Cody.  Wyo.  Over 
10  000  Japs  are  interned  in  that  camp. 
Mosi  of  them  are  presumed  to  be  loyal, 
but  1.200  are  admittedly  disloyal,  and 
have  asked  to  be  returned  to  Japan. 
They  agilate  against  the  very  Govern- 
ment that  is  feeding  them. 

A  week  ago  the  Denver  Post  conducted 
an  investication  of  this  camp.  They 
found  stored  and  hoarded  there  sufficient 
rationed  goods  to  maintain  the^e  10,000 
Jap.-  for  3  years  7  months  and  14  days. 
Without  question  these  Japs  are  being 
coddled  and  pampered  and  treated  bet- 
ter than  the  people  of  m.y  State.  They 
found  Fordson  tractors  in  abundance, 
and  farm  machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion, such  a.s  IS  rationed  and  allocated 
to  the  farmers  of  Wyoming.  Some  of 
these  tractors  are  used  for  field  racing 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Japs.  They 
found  120  sets  of  mule  harne.';s,  but  no 
mules.  Earl  A.  Best,  assistant  steward 
at  this  center  until  a  month  a^o,  has 
made  charges  that  there  has  been  food 
wastape,  spoilaee.  hoarding,  and  high 
living  at  this  camp. 

Mr.  Carberry.  who  made  a  personal 
invcstipation  of  the  situation  at  the 
Heart  Mountain  Camp  in  Wyoming, 
writes  in  the  Denvt-r  Post  of  April  23 
issue,  in  part,  as  follows: 

I  SHW  a  larlond  of  the  finest  orang'^s  and 
another  carUmd  of  the  choicest  grapefruit 
being  unloaded  and  stored  In  mcss-haU 
Ice  boxes  I  found  crates  of  avocados  Hidden 
In  iiltics  I  di-scovered  cases  of  cereals  and 
fruits  and  shrimp-  shrimp  that  is  purcha.'^ed 
for  the  Japanese  residents  In  the  little  10- 
ounce  cans  for  which  the  American  house- 
wife must  not  only  give  31  cents  In  Denver 
stores  biit  3  precious  red  points  as  well.  I 
dlsccjvered  canned  vepetables-- tomatoes, 
bcpta.  beans,  peus,  spinach,  pumpkin  corn, 
and  sauerkra\it — with  frult.s.  Including  pears, 
peache.s.  cherries,  and  blacktierrles,  with  a 
total  point  value  of  20.017.2i2— twenty  mil- 
lion seventeen  thiusiind  two  hundred  and 
t*enty-two  This  clircki-d  against  the  cnmp 
populatluii  of  10  iOO  equals  a  supply  of  thc-e 
rationed  feeds  whirh  should  lust  for  3  yeiirs, 
7  months,  und  14  days  I  gained  adnjl.'-:slM!i 
to  the  bulr?lng  warehouses  and  the  food-tuffs 
found  theie  were  beyond  belief  It  w;i8  In- 
tercstlnR  that  the  very  first  kitchen  I  n>ked 
to  Inspect  was  No  31  27  Accompanied  by 
War  Relocation  Auth'iniy  offlcer',  I  evAcnd 
the  pantry.  It  waa  well  stix'.ud  There 
yKcie  sacks  of  rice  and  the  shelves  were  loaded 
down  with  every  type  of  canned  fruit  and 
vegetable. 

"Where."  I  asked  the  Japanese  cock  In 
charge,  "ure  the  rest  of  your  suppHes.' '  He 
protested  loudly.  "Everything."  he  said, 
"was  In  plain  4ilj;ht."  I  asked  tn  see  his  attic. 
In  'his  attic,  the  very  first  om'  I  entered. 
I  f  ij-id  seLTeted  under  th.e  eaves.  10  ca  es  of 
com  Hakes  and  10  ciis^'^  oX  Iruits  and  ahrm.p. 


In  the  warehouses  1  found  268.293  cans  of 
rationed  vegetables.  114.88o  of  these  the  No. 
10  cans  and  153.408  No  2  cans.  I  di£cove:cd 
141  405  packages  of  cereals — corn  and  wheat 
flakes.  Rice  Krlsples.  Gmpe  Nuts.  Farina, 
rolled  oata.  and  simllat  breakfast  fotids. 
Stacked  to  the  eaves  In  the  warehousts  ar.d 
on  the  pantry  j-helves  In  the  mesa  nails  were 
61  914  Jars  of  Jel.les  and  Jams  grape,  peach, 
plum,  orange,  strawberry,  apricot,  and  apple 
butter.  There  were  68.840  pounds  of  mac.T- 
ront.  spnghettl,  and  noodles,  and  10,320 
pounds  of  dry  beans  and  .^plit  peas.  I  found 
6.863  gallons  of  mayonnaise. 

Mr.  Sp':'aker,  the  people  of  Wyoming 
arc  up  in  arms  about  this  matter.  Tliat 
situation  is  an  insult  to  the  mothers  of 
our  boys  fighting  in  the  Pacific.  An  in- 
vestigation is  being  made  by  the  au- 
thorities of  tile  War  Relocation  Boaid. 
but  we  are  convinced  that  this  will  be 
another  whitewas...  This  is  sabotage  of 
the  war  effort.  The  Dies  commitiee 
should  investigate  these  charges  imme- 
diately, and  if  substantiated,  then  appro- 
priate action  should  be  taken  to  remove 
every  official  involved  hum  the  pay  rolls 
of  this  country. 


Thoughts  on  Good  Friday 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  J.  194i 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  .since  the 
House  la:it  met  another  Good  Friday  has 
passed  into  history.  We  have  had  the 
usual  resurgence  of  sermons  and  litera- 
ture dwelling  upon  the  meaning  of  that 
sacred  day  and  I  think  we  may  hope  that 
we  are  all  a  little  better  from  the  wealth 
of  discussions  as.sociated  with  this  cli- 
macteric period  in  the  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Redeemer,  but  to  my 
way  of  thinking  the  most  significant  of 
all  the  pronouncements  on  Good  Friday 
this  year  did  not  come  from  a  pulpit  nor 
from  the  lips  of  a  minister  nor  from  the 
cloistered  depths  where  men  of  God 
commune  with  divinity. 

It  came  from  the  gieatest  police  officer 
in  the  world  today— J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. He  is  the  greatest,  not  only  be- 
cau.se  of  his  personal  ability,  not  only 
because  of  the  superefTlclency  of  the  vast 
organization  of  which  he  is  the  creator 
and  the  master  mind,  but  even  more  be- 
cause he  is  humane,  because  he  loves  h:s 
fellowmen,  because  his  feet  are  planted 
on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

I  read  in  an  obscure  comer  of  a  news- 
paper a  ft  w  days  a^o  some  Thoughts  for 
Good  Friday  contributed  by  Mr.  Hoover, 
and  I  am  going  to  rescue  those  thoughts 
from  their  out-of-the-way  niche  on  the 
advertising  page  and  Insert  them  in  the 
CoNGRESsioN.AL  RECORD  because  I  would 
hkc  for  everybody  in  this  bleeding  world 
to  read  them.  I  believe  they  are  a  clear 
expression  of   the   aiutasuc  viewpoint 


of  Americans  In  the  cosmic  struggle  that 
is  going  on.     Here  they  are: 

THOUGHTS     FX>B     GOOD     FlUr.AT 

(By  J  Edgar  Hoover.  Director.  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation) 
Throughout  the  world  today  peace-loving 
men  have  t.-fken  to  arni.^,  lest  the  unbridled 
fury  of  power-mad  ngvrt.'-.scrs  destroy  all  that 
we  know  to  be  good  and  righteous.  On  thie 
Good  Friday  let  us  humhl>  look  to  the  cio.-s 
for  strength  and  inspiration  There  in  the 
suffering  figure  of  Clirist.  who  brought  peiice 
to  the  world,  we  will  find  a.-fcurauce  that  no 
sacrifice  can  \>c  too  great  v.hin  our  cau.-e 
Is  just.  He  gave  His  h'e  for  love  of  u?  We 
will  not  re?t  until  His  peace  has  been  re- 
gained for  all  men 

Surely  a  message  like  that  coming  from 
the  world's  greatest  polite  officer  who 
deals  with  hardened  criminals  but  recog- 
nizes character  and  the  priceless  value  of 
the  human  soul,  is  \\orthy  of  more  than 
passing  notice.  Can  anyone  imafjine 
Heinrich  Himmler.  the  merciless  chief  of 
that  murderous  engine  of  repression,  the 
Gestapo,  appt^aling  to  his  fellow  mortals 
to  look  humbly  to  tlic  cross  for  strength 
and  inspiration?  Can  anyone  imagine 
the  heads  of  the  secret  police  of  Fa.'^cist 
Italy  and  benighted  Japan  giving  expres- 
sion to  such  sentiments  of  all-embracing 
humanitarianlsm? 

These  thoughts  of  Mr.  Hoover  are  great 
thoughts.  They  ought  to  leap  across  con- 
tinents and  take  possesison  of  the  minds 
of  men  everywhere.  In  a  woild  fast  being 
swallowed  up  in  p>apanism  they  sound  like 
a  rallying  call  to  the  human  spirit. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  needs  a  Sa- 
viour more  than  it  ever  needed  one  be- 
fore, Mr.  Hoover's  thoughts  on  Good  Fri- 
day should  encourage  men  of  righteous 
purpose  all  around  the  eartli  to  try  to  find 
a  common  denominator  of  Christian  col- 
laboration and  ser\ice  to  the  end  that 
when  we  fight  our  way  through  this 
psyrhori.':  and  come  out  on  the  otlicr  side 
we  may  discover  our  new  world — the 
world  of  our  dream.s — restinr  on  the 
everlasting  foundation  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  hroiherhood  of  man. 
They  are  vital  thoughts  which  should 
find  a  welcome  response  m  the  hearts  of 
right-thinkin::  people  in  every  land  and 
should  be  helpful  in  overthrowing  pow- 
er-mad aggressors  vnd  in  bringing  about 
the  peace  with  justice  for  which  the 
world  In  its  agony  ycarn.s — the  peace  of 
Chri.,t. 


Nlkolauf  Copernicus,  the  Great  Polish 
Astronomer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
( r 

HON.  GEORGE  G  SADOWSKI 

or    MltHIC.^N 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  KEFRE6ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
lUcoRi),  I  include  t^e  loilowing  article  by 
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Malcolm   W.  Bingay   from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  for  Wednesday.  April  28, 1943: 

Tnr  Eti  Opener 
(By  Malcolm  W   Bingay) 
April  saw  the  celebration  of  the  two-hun- 
d.ed'.h  annlverbary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Jcfferion,  who   made  articulate  to  all  man- 
kind the  age-old  dream  of  human  liberty 

In  May  the  world  will  celebrate  the  four- 
hund-edth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Niko- 
laus  Copernicus,  who  touched  the  spark  that 
gave  to  mankind  the  scientific  age 

We  know  pretty  much  all  there  Is  to  know 
about  the  great  apostle  of  democracy,  but 
we  know  little  abtut  the  precursor  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  The  famous  Poil.'h 
as'roromer  cniy  won  his  Immortality  on  his 
deuthbed — dying  at  the  age  of  70  on  May 
24.  1543.  Just  as  the  flrbt  printed  copy  of  his 
world-Shattering  treatise.  The  Revolutions 
cf  tht  Heavenly  Oodles,  which  he  had  dedi- 
cated to  Pope  PaJl  III,  was  placed  in  his 
almost  lifeless  hands. 

This  gentle  scholar  and  devout  churchman 
was  the  greatest  •"no"  man  In  all  history.  He 
came  out  bluntly  and  said  that  the  world 
was  not  fiat,  that  It  moved  around  the  sun 
and  rot  the  sun  around  It — after  the  human 
race  had  accepted  for  1,000  years  the  dictum 
cf  Aristotle  that  It  was  the  stationary  center 
of  the  universe. 

This  world's  greatest  eye-opener  was  a  doc- 
tor, a  lawyer,  a  mathematician,  and  a  theolo- 
gian. While  he  never  took  priestly  orders, 
he  acted  continually  as  a  represenUtive  of 
the  church  In  economic,  administrative,  and 
political  affairs  In  Poland.  He  gave  his  med- 
ical skUl  to  the  poor  without  fee,  and  In  1522 
organized  currency  reform  for  the  Diet  of 
Graudenz. 

As  a  youth  he  took  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
and  in  Italy  his  Imagination  was  captured  by 
the  Renaissance,  the  rediscovery  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  He  heard 
blnU  of  the  half  forgotten  Pythagoreana 
that  th»  earth  was  but  a  small  part  of  a 
great  celestial  system. 

By  1530  he  had  completely  developed  his 
own  theory  which  was  to  change  the  course 
of  human  thought,  but  he  did  not  make  It 
public.  As  he  wrote  Pope  PaiU  In  hla  famed 
dedication:  "I  considered  in  my  own  mind 
how  absurd  a  performance  it  must  seem  to 
those  who  know  that  the  Judgments  of  many 
centuries  has  approved  the  view  that  the 
earth  remains  fixed  as  center  in  the  midst  of 
heavens,  if  I  should,  on  the  contrary,  assert 
that  the  earth  moves;  I  was  for  a  long  time 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  should  publish 
the  commentaries  which  I  have  written  in 
proof  of  its  motion." 

The  authenticity  of  this  part  of  the  dedi- 
cation has  been  questioned  but  It  la  known 
that  for  more  than  30  years  he  had  held  his 
document  in  secret  and  only  made  It  public 
at  the  insistence  of  Cardinal  Schonberg,  who 
transmitted  to  the  author  »  formal  demand 
for  lU  release  from  Pope  Clement  VII.  Still 
he  was  fearful  that  It  would  mo  ahock  the 
minds  of  the  people  a«  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Copernicus  stands  alone  as  the  great  non- 
conformist because  he  refused  to  believe 
something  Just  hecause  everybody  else  said 
It  was  BO.  There  were  many  flaws  In  his 
theory  but  he  was  tht  stick  of  dynamite 
that  blew  away  the  past  and  made  It  possible 
for  his  three  great  disciples.  Kepler.  Galileo, 
and  Newton  to  follow  through  and  chart  the 
universe. 

It  was  this  Big  Three  who  reduced  the  laws 
of  celestial  mechanics  dcwr.  to  some  sem- 
blance cf  working  order  so  that  they  could  be 
applied  to  the  laboratories  and  harnessed  to 
mans  use  With  the  exception  of  Newton 
none  of  them  possessed  the  modesty  of  Coper- 
iilcu«.  When  he  had  finished  his  great  work 
en  the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  Kepler 
ikiote; 


"Nothing  holds  me.  I  will  Indulge  In  my 
sacred  fury.  I  will  boast  of  the  golden  ves- 
sels I  have  stolen  from  the  Egyptians.  If  you 
forgive  me.  I  rejoice;  If  you  are  angry.  It  Is 
all  the  same  to  me.  The  die  Is  cast,  the  book 
Is  wTltten — to  t>e  read  either  now  or  by  pos- 
terity, I  care  not  which.  I  may  well  wait  a 
century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  6.000 
years  for  this  oljserver." 

Galileo  was  even  more  arrogant.  One  cf 
the  greatest  minds  the  world  has  ever  known, 
he  t>ecame  a  convert  to  the  Copernlcan 
theory  and  Improved  upon  It 

"His  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter," 
says  Herschel.  "gave  the  holding  turn  to  the 
opinion  of  mankind  respecting  the  Coper- 
nlcan system,  and  pointed  out  a  connection 
between  speculative  astronomy  and  practical 
utility."  But  he  fought  with  everybody — 
with  theologians  and  his  fellow  scientists. 

Dr.  William  Gilbert,  court  physician  to  I 
Queen  Elizabeth,  became  the  first  disciple  of 
Copernicus  in  England.  "The  father  of  elc-  - 
trlcity."  he  developed  the  polar  theory.  Over 
In  Prussia,  Otto  von  Guerlcke  was  the  first 
German  convert  and  created  the  first  man- 
made  vacutim.  Centuries  later — alter  thou- 
sands of  others  had  added  their  bit — It  was 
relatively  simple  for  Thomas  Edison  to  take 
these  two  principles  and  give  to  us  the  In- 
candescent light — one  of  the  great  scientific 
triumphs  of  the  ages. 

Copernicus  opened  the  floodgates  of  man- 
kind's Inventive  genius — and  we  are  still  rid- 
ing on  that  flood.  It  Is  but  at  Its  beginning. 
While  politicians  argue,  a  new  world  they 
know  not  of  la  In  the  making. 


Rabbcr  Prodactioii 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOaSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  again  shown  that 
they  are  dedicated  to  every  measure  and 
sacrifice  necessary  to  win  the  war.  They 
have  shown  a  unity  of  purpose  and  an 
organized  response  to  the  $13,000,000,000 
bond  drive  from  which  the  suiminlstra- 
tion  might  well  take  a  lesson.  In  my 
district  the  quota  was  oversubscribed  be- 
fore the  month  had  expired. 

In  the  meantime  the  administration 
during  the  same  month  has  again  given 
a  pitiful  demonstration  of  Inefllciency. 
lack  of  organization,  and  hamstringing 
of  the  war  effort.  This  time  it  was 
Under  Secretary  Patterson.  O.  W.  I. 
Chief  Elmer  Davis,  and  Secretary  Ickes 
clashing  with  "It-Can-Be-Done"  Wil- 
liam Jeffries,  the  Rubber  Administrator, 
who  was  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  produce  rubber  for  the  essential 
needs  of  the  war  program.  In  liis  objec- 
tive he  apparently  has  the  support  of 
War  Production  Chief  Donald  Nelson, 
while  bureaucrats,  brass  hats,  and  star 
gazers  surreptitiously  seem  to  throw 
monkey  wrenches  in  his  machinery. 

In  other  words,  "the  procrastinations, 
indecisions,  conflict  of  authority,  clash 
of  personalities,  lack  of  understanding, 
delays  failure  to  build  a  greater  stock 
pile  of  crude  rubber"  which  the  Baruch 


committee  nearly  a  year  ago  said  to  be  "so 
dangerous  that  unless  corrective  meas- 
ures are  taken  immediately  this  coimtry 
will  face  both  a  military  and  civil  col- 
lapse" still  hamstring  our  war  effort  and 
constitute  the  outstanding  charr.cteristic 
of  administration  leadership.  If  the  war 
should  be  lost  or  unduly  protracted  and 
extended,  it  is  this  element  that  from  the 
present  perspective  will  have  to  assume 
the  responsibility. 

The  administration  does  not  seem  to 
realize  that  only  organized  effort  will  win 
tne  war  and  that  an  effective  organiza- 
tion is  one  tmder  a  competent  head  in 
which  every  tinit  works  reciprocally  and 
intensively  toward  a  common  end.  The 
failure  to  perfect  such  an  organization, 
and  the  responsibility,  therefore,  does 
not  lie  with  the  gentlemen  or  any  one  of 
them  who  gave  this  demonstration  of 
frustration  and  futility. 

As  has  been  said  before  in  the  Well  of 
this  House,  it  must  be  laid  directly  at 
the  door  of  the  President  who,  after  10 
years  as  Chief  Executive  of  this  great 
Nation  and  after  17  months  of  this  dev- 
astating war,  still  fails  to  put  into  oper- 
ation the  fundamental  principles  of  all 
successful  executive  action,  and  that  is 
that  for  a  difficult  job  there  must  be 
created  an  organization  with  a  compe- 
tent administrator  at  Its  head  who  has 
full  power  and  responsibility;  that  for 
many  difllcult  Jobs  there  should  be  as 
many  such  persons  all  again  brought  to- 
gether imder  a  war  cabinet  or  some  sim- 
ilar over-all  agency,  imder  an  adminis- 
trator, with  final  power  and  responsibil- 
ity for  reconciling  their  respective  claims 
and  needs  in  correlation  to  harmonious 
organized  effort. 

Congress  has  already  invested  the 
President  with  all  the  powers  necessary 
for  him  to  establish  such  an  organiza- 
tion. It  is  up  to  the  administration  to 
act. 

This  Is  the  greatest  need  of  the  war 
effort  today.  In  this  cormection  it  may 
also  be  repeated  what  has  before  been 
said  in  the  Well  of  this  House,  that  the 
American  people  know  the  President 
cannot,  single-handed  and  alone,  win 
this  war;  but  they  also  know  that  he  is 
the  only  person  in  the  United  States  who 
can  single-handed  and  alone  lose  the  war 
or  protract  and  lengthen  It  at  a  terrific 
loss  of  lives  and  property  through  failure 
to  act  on  this  simple  and  well-estab- 
lished principle. 


m 


Eqaal  Riffats  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Monday.  May  3, 1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  execuUve  board  of  the 
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Polish   classes   undue   sacrifices.     This  I 


Aid  for  General  MacArdiar 


many  inconveniences  and  hardships  as  a 


A2092 
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Wayne  County  C.  I.  O.  Council,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  on  April  13.  1943: 

Whereas  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  favorably  reported  out  the  antllabcr  so- 
called  Equal  Rights  Amendment;  and 

Whereas  many  Senators  and  Congressmen 
are  misled  by  the  phrase,  "Equal  RlghU.  "  and 
do  not  understand  the  threat  to  the  rights  of 
all  working  women  embcdled  In  this  piece  of 
legislation;  ar.d 

Whereas  this  amendment  would  abolish  all 
Stale  laws  setting  minimum  work  hours  for 
women,  all  mlnlmimi  wage  laws  In  service 
Industries  and  oth-r  occupations  In  intra- 
state commerce;  maternity  provisions, 
widows'  pensions,  and  all  laws  which  differ- 
entiate   but    do    not    discriminate    ag'Alnat 

women;  and 

Whereas  the  fact  that  labor  has  failed  to 
exert  Its  full  power  against  thU  reactionary 
measure,  while  antllabor  forces  were  active 
and  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  uninformed: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  body  go  on  record  as 
strongly  condemning  this  measure  as  a  threat 
to  the  rights  for  wh  h  labor  has  fought  for 
a  hundred  years;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  body  demand  that 
Michigan  Senators  and  Congressmen  oppose 
this  measure;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  all  locals  be  urged  to  de- 
mand that  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
oppose  this  bill;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Michigan  Senators  and  CongreFS- 
men:  to  the  national  Congress  oX  Industrial 
Organiaatlons  legislative  committee  In  Wash- 
ington; to  all  affiliated  locnls  and  the  presii. 

Submitted  by  Local  81.  United  Automobile 
Workers.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
and  adopted  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
Wayne  County  Congrew  of  Industrial  Organl- 
Mtlons  cmincll  on  April  19,  IMl. 


Th«  Unf  Run  liiitf*  In  Coal 

fCXTKNRlON  op  HV.MMiKA 
lit 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NkW   VHH 
IN  T»if  HOU«B  or  Hri'HKMrN  I ATIVM 

Mundiiu,  Mt^U  3.  I'Jii 
Mr,  KLEIN.     Mr  Bpeaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  from  PM  fur  today: 

Tkk    LoNO-RiTN    Issues    in    Coal 
(By    Max   Lerncr) 

President  Roos.ncU.'s  excellent  radio  talk 
to  the  miners  last  nlKht  and  the  calling  of 
a  truce  In  the  coal  strike  by  John  L  Lewis, 
have  changed  tho  whole  situation  for  the 
better  There  can  be  little  doubt  nuw  that 
a  contract  will  be  signed,  whether  bttwecu 
the  miners  and  the  operators,  or  the  miners 
and  the  Government 

That  John  L.  Lewis  Is  still  thinking  not 
of  the  countiya  welfare  but  of  his  own 
power  politics  should  be  clear  from  the  tun- 
ing of  the  return  to  wo;k.  The  President 
In  his  speech  asked  the  men  to  return  on 
Monday.  Lewis  anr.ounced  that  they  wou  d 
return  on  Tuesday  The  rea.-t  :i  he  advanced 
for  causing  the  country  the  less  of  the  extra 
day's  coal  prcductlon  is  flimsy.  He  could 
easily  have  used  the  radio  announcements 
to  get  word  to  his  district  leaders  In   time. 

It  was  as  If  he  was  saying  to  the  American 
pci>p!e  that  he.  rather  than  President  Roose- 
velt, is  boss  of  the  coal  miners. 


The  whole  strike  episode  is  not  one  to 
make  American  progressives  happy.  It  should 
prove  one  of  the  turning  points  In  their  edu- 
cation. For  what  has  happened  Is  that  an 
unscrupulous  labor  leader  has  taken  a  set  of 
labor  grievances  and  turned  them  to  his  own 
political  purposes.  In  short,  we  must  learn 
that  the  strike  is  a  weapon  that  can  be 
turned  against  progreselvlsm  as  well  as  used 
for  It. 

For  the  people  this  war  is  a  struggle  against 
organized  cruelty  and  Inhumanity  For  John 
L.  Lewis  It  Is  simply  an  episode  In  his  own 
career.  For  the  people  the  coal  strike  is  a 
fateful  blow  at  continuing  war  production. 
For  John  L.  Lewis  It  Is  a  political  aaventure 
It  gives  him  a  chance  to  put  on  the  spot 
the  man  for  whom  he  has  a  greater  hatred 
than  any  other  man— the  President  It  ex- 
poses the  President  to  the  danger  of  losing  a 
part  of  his  labor  support.  And  that,  for 
Lewis,  Is  enough. 

HAD    TO    XN  ) 

The  sUlke  has  ended,  as  It  had  to.  Any 
other  result  was  Inconceivable,  because  any 
other  result  would  mean  that  Lewis  had  been 
able  to  create  a  state  within  a  state,  capable 
of  destroying  the  larger  state  in  Its  moment 
of  greatest  danger 

But  even  with  the  strike  ended,  the  long- 
run  issues  that  fumiPh  Its  setting  will  not 
have  been  resolved.     These  issues  are  four: 

The  miners  have  been  getting  wages  t<oo 
low  for  living  cosU.  This  means  doing  some- 
thing at  both  ends — wages  and  prices  As 
far  as  price-control  goes  the  whole  mine 
strike  ncldent  m«y  prove  to  have  been  not 
without  Its  value  It  has  dramatized  for  the 
complacent  higher-income  groups  and  the 
quiescent  Office  of  Price  Administration  offi- 
rlalfl  that  a  workei'i  WIXe  has  %  hnid  time 
In  th«  face  of  mountin  prices  and  the 
blnrk  market  And  the  President  will  nnw 
h'iv««  a  tti'irp  united  support  than  ever  for 
a  viB'.r'iiiq  r«mp«l«M  to  ntfip  price  rises  »f(1 

rntt   tliTTi   hnrK 

A*  f«ir  H«  mlr»#f«'  ws«m  «",  l»  l«  tlfni«  «') 
s»l'  pi  flte  pflnHple  of  ffi"  «t<ifsr)»eef1  w-ifh- 

wi-i'H   iifi'i  pf"<Ju«»w»fi   r^if   •»'    "•"  "•"•'•• 

Ov<  r  H  l"MK  Mill  p^rl'xi  M,  lo  f  «>lltll|llll  V  "f 
W  ifll  Ihrtt  •?(•  M(ll.pf«  irtfli  «!"•»  Sh'-llt  A'''l 
,1,,),)      u>'H     ltM>     fU<ll»«»t««'«     III     N    i   '•••»     *    '!• 

«^i.<  h  »/iUi  (/vwiUiHr  f"»  HiK  •i#il)  fliiy  v»'iit<l 
riitif)  fully  it(«  iiMitM  ui  ih«  tit'lt  Mtxi  ' 'irtii'l 
iin\  li*  iiiiduly  iMrtNMiiiikry 

I  ha  Mllliais  ll«tv«  rioaii  KUlling  rutloim  111- 
aij«ii|iiuiK  for  h«  iyi»««  ul  wuih  Uity  dii  Ihrre 
uru  Ui/trrentfs  In  fo<4  imjuiiciutul*  *liiil» 
tho  ruil'inhig  cybtem  -hould  take  actinint  of 
A  sedentary  A"irker  litiedi  l<  ss  fond  than  a 
niariual  worker  And  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Nation,  maiiUHl  worker  i  .  ih"  heavy 
e.ssentlal  Industries  must  be  tnkcn  rare  of 
first  Even  after  wage  ad  iu.->tments  It  will 
be  important  either  to  provide  larger  ratlon.s 
for  miners  and  others  like  thtm,  or  wc  could 
well  follow  the  example  of  the  glith.  and 
pr  )vlde  canteen  service  In  the  mines  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  so  that  the  men  rould  be 
a.ssured  at  least  of  a  hot  and  nourishing 
lunch. 

TLEXIDLI  MACH  INERT 

Labor  requires  strong  and  flexible  ma- 
chinery for  the  adjustment  of  grievances.  I 
think  tliere  Lb  no  doubt  that  Lewis  was  Insin- 
cere In  rejecting  the  War  Lar  Board's  Jur.s- 
dlctlon.  Nevertheless  he  wa.s  In  a  Ix'tter  po^l- 
tlon  to  do  so  after  the  President  had  virtually 
tied  the  Board's  hands  by  making  it  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Jami  s  F  Byrr.es  A  stmnn  and 
Independent  War  Labor  Board  mu.st  be  re- 
Stored.  With  power  to  make  decisions  not 
only  III  the  light  of  economic  needs,  but  also 
In  the  light  of  the  whole  labor  suuation. 

Finally,  labor  needs  genuine  bfl  ef  A 
nation  which  resorts  to  patriotic  appeals  In 
order  to  keep  lti»  labor  force  In  the  wat   Is 


not  a  nation  that  ha«  enllstod  the  full 
strength  of  that  I  'wr  force.  American  labor 
will  respond  to  paUiotl^m.  But  it  will  work 
better  if  It  has  more  than  speeches  and 
newspaper  editorials  to  spur  It  on.  It  will 
work  better  if  It  feels  that  the  war  economy 
Is  not  wholly  In  the  hands  of  Industrialists. 
It  will  work  better  If  It  feels  that  big  salaries 
ar-  limited  as  well  as  wages  It  wUl  work 
better  If  It  Is  not  made  the  target  of  attacks 
by  labor-tM-lters.  It  will  work  better  If  an 
adequate  tax  program  Is  adopted. 

In  short.  If  we  want  to  Invoke  the  greatness 
of  our  labor  people,  we  must  Instill  In  them 
the  passion  of  belief  But  they  will  not 
catch  the  contagion  of  It  unless  they  are 
convinced  that  there  Is  equality  of  sacrifice 
In  this  cotintry  of  ours 

And  that  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  and  Industry,  not  words 
but  deeds  As  long  as  there  are  words  with- 
out deeds,  the  John  L.  Lewises  will  thrive. 
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Birthday  of  the  Polish  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNKmCTTT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  hon- 
oring the  birthday  of  the  Polish  Con- 
•tltutlon. 

May  3  la  a  day  of  deep  pride  and  great 
hop*  to  Polea  throughout  th«  world — to 
th«i  itiirprlng  millions  In  occupied  Polund, 
to  trnit  of  tnmiMnd*  in  fhf  Polish  armed 
frrrren  In  the  Middl«'  Cnit,  In  BrIUIn,  and 
on  fhp  noR*.  and  to  the  lh«u«nnd«  of  f«f- 
UKPM  In  Indig,  J*<»r«ii«,  and  Africa 

On  Mhv  %.  nwt  — loa  yfRfu  »N(>  ifxiav— 
t»ol»iid !)«« amo  lh«<  fimt  cmifiirv  in  KurufM 
it)  hNV0  M  wrtucM  d^nuM'Miiit'  conhiUudnn, 

To  H  pwoplw  df^;l)V^<l  duiinif  lh« 
gfcttirr  part  of  tlit«  ptiftl  IRO  S"^tti»  of  tlwlr 
rJ«ht  to  tlu-lr  own  politUul  t-xuitmcu, 
thu  Cnn.">titutluii  Is  u  diitthU-.^*  li'tita- 
niciit  to  their  politicHl  gr-iiluH  and  a 
spirltUHl  Juhtintutlon  of  Poland's  un- 
broken win  to  r«  muln  an  Independent 
nation. 

The  May  con.stitutlon  In  many  ways 
resemblt's  the  Aiiioncan  Con.'-tltutlon.  It 
recoRnized  that  "all  power  in  civil  so- 
ciety i.s  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people."  As  In  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, it  adopted  the  principle  of  tiie  di- 
vision of  authority,  .setting  up  executive. 
lepLsiHlive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  Polish  Constitution  also  accepted 
the  principle  of  religious  toleration.  It 
said: 

For  ns  tl;e  same  saced  faith  enjoins  on  us 
to  love  our  ncit;hbors.  therefcre  we  should 
guarantf-e  to  all  people  peace  In  the  faith 
and  government  protection,  and  therefore 
freed'  m  to  all  ritts  and  religions  In  the 
Polish  lands,  according  to  the  country's  laws. 

Tlie  Poles  are  particularly  proud  of 

their  constitution,  because  it  came  into 

l>eing    without   a   bloody    upheaval.     It 

ameliorated  the  injustices  in  Polish  scci- 

i  ety  as  a  whole  without  causing  any  of  the 


Polish  classes  imdue  sacrifices.  This 
tradition  of  peaceful  democratic  revolu- 
tion explains  in  part  the  deep  sympathy 
between  the  Polish  people  and  their 
American  and  British  allies. 

No  man  was  more  impressed  by  this 
fact  of  the  importance  to  democratic 
tradition  of  Poland's  peaceful  revolutitn 
than  the  great  British  parliamentarian 
and  democrat  Edmund  Burke,  who  said 
of  the  Polish  Constitution: 

In  contemplating  that  change,  humanity 
hr.s  everything  to  rejoice,  and  to  glory  In; 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  nothing  to  suffer. 
Not  one  man  incurred  1-  fs,  or  suffered  deg- 
radation. All.  from  the  king  to  the  day  la- 
borer, were  Improved  in  their  condition. 
Everything  was  kept  In  Its  place  and  order; 
but  In  that  place  and  order  everything  was 
bettered.  To  add  to  this  happy  wonder  (this 
unheard  of  conjunction  of  wisdom  and  for- 
tune) not  one  drop  of  blood  was  spilled,  no 
treachery;  no  outrage;  no  system  or  slander 
nore  cruel  than  the  sword;  no  studied  Insults 
on  religion,  morals,  or  manners;  no  citizen 
beggared;   none  Imprisoned. 

Thfc  feeling  of  the  Polish  people  them- 
selves for  their  constitution  is  perhaps 
best  expressed  by  their  greatest  national 
poet.  Adam  Mickiewicz: 

This  law  did  not  emerge  from  the  brain 
of  an  Isolated  sage,  from  the  lips  of  a  tew 
administrators,  but  was  drawn  from  the 
h".\rt  of  the  great  mass;  11  Is  not  merely  wrlt- 
t<-n  in  black  anH  white,  but  It  still  lives  In 
the  memory.  In  the  desires  of  the  generations, 
and  It  Is  a  llvlni?  l«w.  rorjted  In  the  past,  and 
drvploping  In  the  future  In  the  Msy  con- 
stitution, the  natlonul  element,  the  child  of 
pni»t  tfadltioiu".  Is  ntjftured  on  the  new 
preMnt-dn*  ne«1«  of  ttie  nstlon  Menre  It 
liB*  be^n  W^ll  «f)d  JnMlr  mWI  thnt  the  M«y 
(MfitMiuiicfi  (•  the  polMlcfll  testament  (>f 
ttie  l«»tmef  |»oi«nd, 

Til"  f»«"'d'mi  »»f  \hf  lndlvl<1i»»t  und  itin 
fr..«dM»fi  »»f  Itifl  nmwtti,  whwii  l'<rtti  lit" 
f((»w1'»»fi«'n«»l  rfi'dii  nf  PoUnd,  «'oM«=tlinln 
not  only  titw  ftit»m  i»tln«ip)i<*  of  >*<«li«l» 
poluy  rtutina  iu  pM-e'^fU  P'Mlod  ft  «*n» 
hittvt'mpni  but  i\\oy  givu  lh«  »»olhl»  vuu^a 
ihf  utiiveihtti  clmrscii^r  of  a  w»tr  lor  f  re-e- 
dom  which  all  civilixe-d  pfopl»i«J  applaud 
Wherever  In  the  past  the  slruBBle  lor 
fre»  dom  wu.s  fought,  there  Poles  were  to 
be  found.  In  their  long  flfiht  for  their 
own  freedom,  they  have  always  realized 
that  they  were  fighting  for  the  Ideal  of 
universal  freedom:  They  knew  Ions  ago 
that  freedom,  like  peace.  Is  al.so  indivis- 
ible. 

Today  once  again  the  Polish  nation 
commemorates  the  anniversary  of  the 
May  con.stitution,  and  on  this  day,  above 
all  other  days,  Poles  everywhere  in  the 
world  are  singing: 

While  we  live  she  Is  existing 

Poland   Is  not  fallen; 
We'll  wl*-    with  swords  resisting 

What  the   foe   has  ttolen. 
Poland!   Shall  the  foe  enslave  thee 

Sadly  and  forever; 
And  we  hesitate  to  save  thee? 
Never.  Poland,  never! 

And  all  Americans  whose  hearts  and 
hands  go  out  to  their  brothers  in  the  love 
of  freedom  sing  that  song  today,  with 
the  heroic  and  martyred  sons  of  Poland. 


Aid  for  General  MacArtimr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  ICASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowlnr  article 
from  the  Baltimore  News-Post  of  April 
27,  1943: 

D'ALESANDRO  TOLO  MACARTHtTS  WILL   GET  AlD 

Assurances  of  the  War  Department  that 
there  •'will  be  an  increasing  flow  of  mUitary 
supplies,  particularly  aircraft,"  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  forces  battling  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  Pacific  war  zone  were  received 
today  by  Representative  Thomas  D'Alesandko, 
of  the  Third  Baltimore  District. 

Congressman  D'Alesandbo  on  April  16  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  demanding  that 
the  Pacific  front  be  given  immediately  the 
supplies  and  equipment  needed  to  halt  the 
Japanese. 

axcxrvES  replt 

The  letter  in  reply  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, received  today  by  Congressman  DAli- 
gANDRO.  says; 

"The  combined  chiefs  of  staff  are  charged 
with  meeting  the  over-all  requirements  of 
all  the  United  Nations  and  with  allotting  to 
our  many  fronU  the  weapons  and  other  mili- 
tary Rupplle*  needed  both  for  defeme  ^nd 
for  the  ofTenslvt  operations  which  are  con- 
templated, 

'The  alloratlon  of  ■  limited  supply  to  meet 
very  Inrge  demands  Is  ■  vi-ry  dlfncult  task, 
pfiofitieii  tnti»t  bp  d^-t^fmlnfd  In  Hi**  HHtit 
nf  rtolnlled  studlM  of  »h*  Whole  glotjfil  mill* 
\Hty  oltUMtlftlt. 

Nitrr  in  MiMif 

'J  urn  MIM  thnt  II  !•  ^l».♦.^^»••«»v  in  U-W 
fint  lltMi  l»»«  Uewls  lit  ♦(.•  (K.tdltWMt  Pn>\nt' 
«»)«  \<f\hH  ktUli-  t'OMMiMMOV  iM  M(tt»d  »»*'!  «MmI 
iUn„  will  !♦•  *h  lMM«»»ih«  H'/W  lit  MUUtdJy 
•Upi'llKb,  liMtlCMlMlly  H\lHlnil,  Ui  Ulht  Ui0HU>i 

"iltoKklnu  f»u  fur  tiriMKUtjj  vmr  vn>w»  i" 
our  wttwiilluM,  yuu  m*»y  l^*  uofuntd  ihai  v.ti 
will  ktup  our  Ameiicau  nod  Au»tittii»»n  llyti* 
supplied  with  suincieul  plane*,  ind  only  to 
rej.ltiLe  loHoes  but  aUo  u,  build  up  cur  alr- 
ciuft  to  counter  the  lucreabiiig  enemy  air 
fctfiiglh, " 


War  Bond  Purchases  in  Utah 
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many  Inconveniences  and  hardships  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  people  are  determined  to  sec  it 
through.  I  want  to  add  my  humble  con- 
gratulations to  the  former  Governor, 
Charles  R.  Mabey,  Mr.  Hogle,  and  Mr. 
Bamberger,  and  those  who  assisted  them 
in  leading  our  people  in  this  patriotic 
endeavor. 

The  following  editorial  Is  taken  from 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  April  24,  1943: 
rrAH  leads  thr  nation.-  rrii  quota  in  HALr 

TIMS 

Today's  parade  In  Utah's  capital  city  will 
be  a  triumphant  march  toward  the  goal  of 
victory.  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  patriotism 
and  generosity  will  pass  between  cheering 
crowds  lining  the  streets  to  be  traversed  by 
veterans  of  former  wars,  by  soldiers,  sailors, 
aviators,  marines,  and  coast  guards  in  ualn- 
ing.  by  high  school  and  mUltary  bands,  by 
uniformed  women  of  the  atixlliary  corps  and 
Red  Cross  contingent,  by  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers,  by  motorized  equipment  and  by 
platoons  of  workmen  off  slkft — all  of  whom 
are  performing  heroic  parts  In  the  tragedy 
being  enacted  In  the  global  theater  of  whr. 

Many  of  the  spectators — those  who  witness 
the  glorious  pageant  moving  forward  to  In- 
spiring strains  of  martial  music — also  have 
contributed  essential  aid  to  the  war  effort. 
They  have  made  arms  and  munitions,  tanks 
and  planes,  available  to  the  fighting  forces — 
and  they  have  raised  UUh's  banner  of 
Americanism  to  the  highest  standard  among 
those  of  the  entire  Union. 

Not  only  has  Utah  gone  over  the  top  In 
subscribing  her  quota  but  reports  Indicate 
that  Utah  wss  the  first  to  cross  the  line  Fur- 
thermore this  record  was  stUlned  when  the 
allotted  time  for  solicitations  was  bsrHjr  half 
gone.  This  glorious  achievement,  while  slim- 
ulsted  by  rev»lat»«ms  «if  Japanese  brutalltf 
nnrt  bfltbuflsfn,  m«r  b*  •ttfibut#'i  to  ih#  iti' 
hefent  Aft»*flts»il«»ti  of  Vinh  p*tfp\*  Shd  lo 
the  UMtiMng  fllhti*  iii  thu  fnUiU\M>t  Wfrtkets 
muift  iU-  itil*11tK»fil  mid  ih^in»»i  lestlefstitp 
fff  (♦tisflM  tt  Mam-*  a»i«<  ,Um-n  >  Mogl",  KlsH 
ft,«ft)ft*f*  ht  ths  1w»'iilt  l^fd^fal  fU-m>f*f  t)i»' 
H|H  wnf  ntnnwf  H.»»mm## 

'i'K't  MiM<1(  iffdU   luUhiit   ♦»•  glVtiM  «!»•»♦>»»»• 

M  tta»i.»*»ti»r,  n>ttnt>»»'i  (K  lb*  i«H  MMx  «tv>» 
i,u>u  Hi  M'Md  »wlkiu»f»  attrt  U\t  »*p»t<is  airtrt- 

Amurtiuu  iM  siaiiAiiwi  wlroodv  i*UuUt»»rt, 
61  UM  r\ii/i^nb  or  ife»;dftiii»  i<f  iba  Wlau  \^M 
loaned  the  Nation  |ftO4ll016  up  U>  huuu  «^0 
Thurtduy  Nor  is  the  Inflow  ce»»ing  up  t^ 
dute 

It  was  a  magnificent  dUspUy  of  patrlollBm. 
cf  coiiftdf-nre  in  the  leadera  of  our  Army  and 
Navy,  of  deteimlnatlon  to  win  the  fght 
against  might  that  se?k*  to  dominate  right. 


HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

OF   tTAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  extraor- 
dinary response  made  by  the  people  of 
my  State  in  the  purchase  of  United  States 
Government  bonds.  Not  on'y  did  the 
State  exceed  Its  quota,  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  was  the  wide  distribution 
of  Individual  purchasers.    In  spite  of  the 


Present  Unsettled  Coal  Sihiation  Hinder* 
War  Effort;   Lewis  Forgets  Responsi- 
bility;   Miners    Need   Some   Raise   ia 
Wages  ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
workers  in  our  great  coal  mining  indus- 
try are  justified  in  a  wage  increase.  What 
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retreat  Into  IrresponslblHty  is  about  to  hold   I       Granted  that  American  labor,  industmi- 


haven't  taken  out.  men,  many  of  them  right 

nnm  niirViarui  nniSMi  on  the  cAst  Of  battle. 
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this  amount  should  be  must  be  deter- 
mined sanely.  This  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  threats  or  strikee.  but  must 
be  brought  about  through  orderly  pro- 
cedure. I  believe  the  miners,  deep  In 
their  hearts,  agree  with  this  feeling.  I 
herewith  Include  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
last  Saturday  night  to  the  Bluefield 
( W.  Va.)  Telegraph.  In  which  I  set  forth 
my  comment  on  this  tragic  situation: 

BLurrtKLD.  W.  Va. 
In   1919  John  L.  Lewis,  not  a-s  ruthlesa  or 
dictatorial    as    now,   faced    with    cliisluR    the 
mines  In  time  of  the  comitry  9  crisla,  suld  In 
an.swcr  to  the  coiirt : 

"I  cannot  Hght  my  country." 
He  has  now  forgotten  his  rcspcnstbllUy  to 
his  nation  in  a  far  more  crucial  hour,  and 
followB  the  dark  star  of  his  own  destiny, 
while  our  well-equipped  and  reFOUrceful  foes 
t;aln  satisfaction  and  strength  by  the  shut- 
down of  the  coal  industry. 

President  Roosevelt,  speaking  February 
28  of  last  year,  declared: 

'If  any  dispute  arises  we  shall  keep  on 
working  while  the  dispute  Is  solved  by 
mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration — until 
the  war  Is  won." 

The  zero  hour  Is  here,  and  the  people  of  all 
parties  and  creeds  are  demanding  that  our 
Chief  Executive  make  good  what  he  prom- 
laed  America  so  we  can  have.  In  his  own 
words,  'ninlnterrupted  production  " 

Congress  must  share  the  censure  for  not 
having  acted  with  courage  In  enactment  of 
antlstrtke  legislation  Tn  advocating  such 
a  measure  I  repeat  the  following  expression, 
made  during  House  debate  December  2.  1941: 
"LcgUlatfon  (against  itrUies  In  wartime) 
passed  which  la  restrictive  In  nature  U  aimed, 
not  at  the  large  body  of  patriotic  men  and 
women,  but  aimed  at  the  small  minority  It 
penalizes  those  who.  like  a  cancerous  growth 
within  the  body  politic,  are  ruining  the  great 
labor  movement  in  our  R^-publlc  " 

What  I  Mild  then  la  even  truer  today,  and  I 
fervently  hope  and  pray  thai  loyal  Inbor  and 
reiponitblt  leaders  of  unionism  will  rally 
back  to  their  Jobs,  so  vital  to  the  succrwiiful 
and  speedy  proiietuilon  of  thl»  terrible  war. 

JrWMINCf   RANDOt.Plt. 

Mr,  8pcak*r.  I  b^Ueve  It  wft«  Oliver 
Wendell  Holme*  who  said:  "New  oc- 
casions teach  new  duties,"  The  time 
Is  here  when  all  of  us.  not  as  groups  but 
as  Americans,  must  write  not  a  new  Bill 
of  Rights,  but  a  Bill  of  Dutle.s.  Let  us 
write  It  In  our  hearts,  and  not  base  It  on 
selfish  consideration. 


Takes  On  a  Little  More  Power  Each  Day 
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HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiyRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1943 

Mt.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  In  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  on  Thursday.  April  29.  1943.  under 
the  title  "Takes  On  a  Littio  More  Power 
Each  Day."  in  which  Morris  D.  Ervin,  vet- 
eran Washington  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, calls  the  attention  of  his  reading  pub- 
lic to  an  Insidious  expansion  of  bureau- 
cratic power  which  seriously  endangers 


our  form  of  government.    The  article  is 
as  follows: 

Takes  om  a  Ltitlk  Uor>  Pow«  Each  Dat — 

THcrs  McNtJTT.  Administration  Lixutenant, 

DCT-oraa  Around  Oonoriss 

(By  Uorrls  D.  Krrln) 

Washington.  April  29 —A  review  of  the 
career  of  Manpower  Commissioner  Paul  V. 
McNutt  for  the  past  year  constitute*  an  excel- 
lent study  in  the  acquisition  of  power  as  It 
is  practiced  by  the  RooMvelt  administration. 
It  might  be  entitled  "The  Road  to  Dlctator- 

ahlp." 

Just  a  year  ago  Mr.  McNutt  was  put  at  the 
head  of  a  new  and  very  weak-kneed  agency 
set  up  by  the  Preeldent  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  a  national  manpower  policy  and 
auggeating  legislation  to  carry  that  policy 
Into  effect.  Just  the  other  day  Mr.  McNutt 
issued  an  order  forbidding  men  In  this  coun- 
try to  quit  one  Job  for  a  better  one  without 
first  obtaining  his  consent  on  pain  of  going 
to  Jail  for  a  year.  Yet  In  all  that  time  he  has 
not  proposed  that  Congress  pass  any  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  manpower  and  Con- 
gress has  passed  none. 

The  natural  question  Is:  "How  does  MoNutt 
get  that  way?" 

And  the  answer  Is  that  he  got  that  way  by 
taking  on  a  little  more  power  each  day.  so 
little  that  It  was  hardly  noticed  at  the  time 
and  was  not,  therefore,  objected  to. 

MAKINQ   a   BTVDT 

For  a  time  after  McNutt  took  charge  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  nothing  hap- 
pened, or.  at  any  rata,  nothing  seemed  to  hap- 
pen. McNutt  aald  he  was  making  a  study 
of  the  aituatlon  and  that  be  thought  legisla- 
tion would  be  neceisary. 

There  la  some  evidence  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him 
during  his  first  few  months  on  this  assign- 
ment. At  any  rate  It  is  known  that  the 
President  tried  to  persuade  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Ickui  to  take  the  Job.  but  that  the 
latter  talked  him  out  of  It. 

Then  McNutt  benan  to  change  hts  tune 
itomewhnt  He  said  that  unless  he  had  more 
power  to  cope  with  conditions  It  would  be 
nevesMU'T  to  have  legislation.  Bo  the  preel- 
dent  gave  blm  more  power  It  is  intereet- 
tng  to  note  that  U  was  not  Oungress  that  In- 
craaaed  his  powers  On  December  ft  the  Pres- 
ident placed  the  Selective  tterFlee  System 
under  the  War  Maitpower  Oommlaslnn  and 
gave  McNutt  control  over  all  hiring  and  re- 
cruitment of  workers  •saentlal  to  the  war 
effort  No  more  was  heard  trom  McNutt 
about  the  need  for  legislation  after  that.  In 
fact,  from  then  on.  he  frowned  on  any  sug- 
gestion that  legislation  was  needed  It  could 
all  be  handled,  he  said,  by  a  "voluntary  pro- 
gram" under  this  direction. 

His  next  move  was  to  de^lRnate  cr!»'ril 
areas,  about  30  of  them,  and  he  decreed  that 
workers  In  these  areas  were  no  longer  free 
to  move  from  Job  to  Job.  All  hiring  mu.st 
be  done  through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  Men  In  essential  Industries 
could  be  rehired  only  If  they  could  get  a 
statement  of  availability  from  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  This  was  enforced  by 
cracking  down  on  employers  who  hired  men 
without  MrNutt's  approval. 

kaids  another  law 

Soon  after  that  McNutt  borrowed  some  of 
the  powers  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and 
used  them  as  a  means  to  enforce  his  "volun- 
tary" system.  Men  of  draft  age  In  nonessen- 
tial Industry  were  told  that  unless  they  shift- 
ed to  war  industries  they  would  no  longer 
be  deferred,  regardleas  of  how  many  children 
or  other  dependents  tliey  might  have.  Here 
waa  the  first  Instance  of  McNutt's  borrowing 
power  from  an  act  covering  one  field  to  en- 
force his  Ideas  In  a  completely  different  field. 
The  Selective  Service  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  th*  purpoe*  of  obtaining  men  lor 


the  armed  forces.    McNutt  was  using  Its  pow- 
ers to  conuol  hiring  and  firing  In  Industry. 

Then  McNutfs  powers  were  widened  again 
by  Executive  decree.  This  time  the  President 
proclaimed  a  4»-hour  week,  and  gave  McNutt 
the  power  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  work- 
week beyond  that  figure  and  to  say  where  It 
•hould  be  applied. 

And  then  to  top  It  off.  a  week  or  so  ago. 
McNutt  is-cued  hts  order  forbidding  workers 
In  war  Industries,  and  In  some  others,  too, 
to  leave  their  Jobs  and  accept  better  ones. 
And  again  he  borrowed  powers  and  penalties 
from  a  law  covering  one  field  to  enforce  his 
decrees  In  an  entirely  different  field. 

•The  hiring  by  an  employer  of  a  new  em- 
ployee," the  McNutt  decree  states,  "or  the 
acceptance  by  an  individual  of  new  en.ploy- 
ment.  In  violation  of  this  regulation.  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  penal  provisions  of  the  act  of 
October  2.  1942  "  But  that  act  was  an  act 
to  control  Inflation,  and  says  nothing  about 
penalties  for  hiring. 

TBI  MZTHOD 

This  Is  not  Intended  as  an  arpument  that 
the  things  that  have  been  done  by  MrNutt 
should  not  have  been  done.  It  l^n't  so  much 
what  ha«  been  done  as  the  way  It  has  been 
done  that  Is  being  complained  about  Un- 
doubtedly the  manpower  situation  In  the 
country  was  In  a  state  of  terrible  confusion 
and  needed  to  be  straightened  out  But  the 
customary  way  to  bring  order  out  of  such 
chaotic  condltlona  Is  through  legislative  ac- 
tion. And  If  Congress  cant  pass  a  law  tak- 
ing care  of  aJl  the  details.  It  can  at  least  pass 
a  law  setting  forth  general  principles  and 
policies  to  gtUde  executive  action. 

But  that  bas  not  been  done,  and  it  has 
not  been  done  chiefly  because  the  Executive 
discouraged  le^slatlve  action  Instead.  Mc- 
Nutt haa  from  time  to  time  seized  a  UtUe 
more  power  and  extended  his  field  of  control 
ft  little  wider  until  now.  without  benefit  of 
law,  hs  M  threatening  to  put  clilMns  In  Jail 
If  they  Ignore  his  decrees. 

of  cotirse  there  hivs  been  th»  umusI  plea 
ii„a  legulallvs  action  U  a  slow  proce'S  But 
Coiigreas  was  resdy  to  set  on  the  monp<-wer 
•itiuitlon  a  yMf  s«o.  Ths  delay  tn  getting 
the  right  kind  of  legislation  was  not  that 
Congress  waa  unwilling  or  slow  to  act,  but 
that  the  Executive  was  slow  or  unwilling  to 
■uggeot  the  leglslstlon  In  fart  the  c^nrlu- 
Blon  Is  inescapable  that  the  Executive  did  not 
want  any  IsgUlstlon  The  complaint  U  not 
that  workers  have  been  frusen  in  their  Jobs. 
Tliat.  perhap*.  should  h«v«  been  done  long 
ago.  Tlie  complaint  Is  that  one  man  has 
taken  It  upon  himself  to  order  thb  step 
without  first  obtaining  the  necessary  author- 
ity from  the  repre.-ientatlvee  of  the  people. 


Down  the  Middle  of  the  Road 
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HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1943 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  20, 
1943: 

Down  thb  Middle  or  tiix  Roao 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

DOES  AMERICA  HA%'E  BASIC  CNITTt 

"Once  again,"  writes  Pearl  Buck  In  the 
New  York  Times  magazine,  "oiu  longing  foV 
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r«treat  Into  irresponsibility  is  about  to  hold 
ttack  the  progress  of  mankind.  We  still  do 
not  come  out  with  the  clear  statement  of 
what  sort  of  world  America  wants  and  will 
pledge  herself  to  bring  into  being." 

Then,  in  even  more  stinging  language.  Miss 
Buck  says:  'Instead  of  thinking  about  the 
sort  of  world  which  would  be  beet  for  Amer- 
ica, we  are  thinking  of  laolatlonlsm  and  race 
prejudice  and  btislness  greed  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  living  and  keeping  our  boys  at 
home  and  a  dosen  other  Ideas,  a"  of  which 
we  love  better  than  the  Idea  of  America  itself, 
a  country  of  free  people  that  can  be  secure 
only  in  a  world  of  free  peoples  co<.perallng 
with  one  another  In  mutual  respxjnslbility 
and  to  mutual  advantage  " 

How  does  Mlae  Buck  document  her  charge 
that  Americans  "love"  their  various  preju- 
dices better  than  the  idea  of  America  itsell? 
Well,  ahe  InaUts  further:  "Scratch  any  of 
us.  from  Roosevelt  down  to  a  little  man  on 
the  street,  and  you  never  quite  know  what 
you  will  find— a  Democrat  or  a  Republican, 
an  IsolaUonlst.  a  Communisl.  an  imperialist, 
or  a  new  dealer." 

And  In  contrast,  speaking  of  the  British. 
M:ss  Buck  says:  "Nobody  believes  tht  Eng- 
lish are  dlsunltrd.  however  ferociously  they 
disagree  with  one  another,  for  everybody 
knows  they  are  agreed  on  one  thing,  and  It 
is  that  England  Is  to  be  preserved  at  all  costs, 
even  when  those  costs  are  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  that  Is  personal.  Including  per- 
sonal opinions.  Even  Hitler  must  now  know 
for  the  sake  of  England  the  rich  and  the 
upper  clnsses  will  give  up  wealth  and  position, 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  England  labor  will 
give  up  labors  rights  and  follow  even  leaders 
whom  they  denounce." 

She  adds:  "Bngland  has  already  arh'eved 
a  unity  with  Russia,  for  example,  that  Is  ss 
yet  impossible  to  a*  because  of  our  prfioccu- 
patlon  with  communism  and  our  own  Com- 
munists The  Bngltah  people  are  so  sure  of 
the  Bngllshneas  even  of  their  own  Commu- 
nUU  that  they  cannot  regard  them  as  a 
mrnaca.    We  ars  not  so  sure  of  ours  ' 

The  unity  ol  Ihs  Russian  peopls  Is  squally 
firmly  establirfhed  In  Uiss  Buck's  words, 
"England  knows  that  Ruaslans  ars  flghMng 
for  RUMla  as  the  English  people  are  flgliling 

for  England."  ^      ^  ^^ 

These  ob/^rvatlons  about  the  unity  of  the 
BrltUh  and  Russian  peoples—It  la  noiewwthy 
that  Misj  Buck  omlU  her  beloved  Clilna— 
are  cohvlnclng.  But  is  It  equally  true  that 
Americans,  In  spite  of  their  surface  differ- 
ences, are  quite  aa  divided  as  Miss  Buck  be- 
llevet '  If  so,  then  the  United  States  faces  a 
staggering  Internal  problem  -a  problem  which 
Is  a  menacing  drag  on  our  hopes  for  a  better 
world— a  problem  which  must  indeed  be 
taken   with   dead   seriousness   by    Americans. 

Few  of  us  would  care  to  say  that  Ml?-  Buck 
la  wholly  wrong.  Certainly  prejudices  and 
passions  have  repeatedly  got  In  the  way  of 
the  American  war  effort  One  major  reason 
why  we  still  Indulge  these  practices  Is  that 
wc  are  not  physically  urder  the  bombs.  The 
military  threat  on  both  Britain  and  Russia 
has  been  sufficient  to  fuse  internal  differences. 
Both  nations  showed  they  had  basic  char- 
acter and  patriotism  enough  to  Join  rather 
than  split  in  time  of  peril.  Were  the  United 
states  in  equally  visible  peril,  our  Bupren  e 
testing  time  would  come  And  rememl>erlng 
the  lnten.se  mood  which  prevailed  immedi- 
ately after  Pearl  Harbor,  can  we  not  believe 
that  America,  too,  would  have  fused  In  the 
crucible? 

One  need  not  doubt,  too,  that  Britain  and 
Russia  pomeas  inherently  a  greater  degree  of 
unity  than  the  United  States.  Britain's  to 
based  on  a  high  degree  of  historical,  racial, 
and  even  religious  homogeneity.  The  historic 
and  semirellglous  causes  for  RussUn  unity 
are  equally  deep  rooted. 
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Granted  that  American  labor.  Industrial - 
lata,  persons  Uvlng  In  large  mass  contact  of 
race,  and  other  special  groups  do  manifest 
a  dlstreadng  degree  of  selflshnees,  does  that 
mean  that  under  thU  burden  Americans  do 
not  also  possess  certain  baser  of  agreement? 
Is  there  no  such  thing  as  the  American 
dream?  Does  it  not  emerge  anew  In  hours  of 
national  pertl?  Is  It  altogether  clouded  to- 
day? What  doea  It  mean,  anyway?  First,  of 
course,  It  means  freedom  of  opportunity — 
for  individuals,  groups,  racial  or  religious 
minorities.  We  know  we  do  not  attain  the 
dream.  But  the  dream  Is  there  and  we  must 
strive  ever  harder  toward  its  realteatlon. 

Moreover,  does  not  the  experience  of  our 
citizens'  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  prove  a 
degree  of  unity  among  very  different  Ameri- 
cans? It  Is  true,  as  Mlse  Buck  says,  that  some 
white  soldiers  objected  to  the  social  equality 
offcTd  Negro  troops  In  Great  Britain  This 
condition  was  In  a  noncombat  area.  While 
the  behavior  of  white  American  troops  was 
not  lefenslble,  it  was  understandable  enough 
under  the  circumstances  as  the  product  of 
historical  and  psychological  conditions. 

If  you  took  Miss  Buck's  advice  to  "scratch" 
an  American  soldier  what  would  you  find? 
Surely  you  would  not  And  a  new  dealer,  a 
Democrat,  Republican,  or  Communist.  You 
would  find  an  American.  He  would  be  a  man 
making. great  sacrlflces  to  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican things  on  which  he  sets  store 

Americans  are  united  by  their  love  of 
America.  The  boy  from  Flatbush  and  the 
boy  from  North  Dakota.  Some  of  the  rest  of 
us  may  not  precisely  see  the  appeal  of  this 
place,  or  that;  the  windswept  barrens  of  the 
high  plains,  the  hot  and  dirty  sUeeU  of  the 
city.  But  there  are  American  boys  fighting 
because  they  have  learned  to  love  those  bar- 
rens or  those  streeU  better  than  anywhere 
else  on  earth,  and  after  they  have  seen  the 
Vale  of  Kashmir,  th«y  may  well  prefer  the 
streets  of  Brooklyn.  Its  funny,  but  It's 
pntr'otl»m 

Of  oourss,  we  should  long  since  have  put 
this  paUlotlsm  to  work— mtich  harder  We 
stwmld  have  rsaliMd  and  axplainad  thasa 
thing*  on  which  wa  agraa,  wa  should  havt 
mads  U  plain  to  tba  paopla  at  boma  that  our 
national  peril  is  Just  as  rreat  as  If  bombs 
wera  dropping  or  an  army  priMiaing  at  our 
borders  or  pillaging  our  soU.  In  short,  ws 
have  not  artlculatad  our  unity,  and  wa  are 
consunUy  artlculatliig  our  diBersnc<»s.  As 
long  as  this  procaaa  conUnuas,  Miss  Buck's 
thesis  will  be  unchallcn(?able.  When  we  be- 
gin to  mine  and  mint  our  unity,  we  wlU  start 
to  live  up  to  our  responsibilities. 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


OF   MASSACHTJSrrrS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RECORD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  a  Baukhage  broad- 
cast, Blue  Network.  Monday,  April  19, 
Washington.  D.  C: 

A  week  ago  the  President  signed  Public 
Law  No.  M.  That  Uw  immediately  made 
what  la  estimated  as  a  million  and  a  half  men 
eligible  for   war-risk  insurance  which  they 


haven't  taken  out.  men.  many  of  them  right 
now  perhaps  poised  on  the  edge  of  battle. 

According  to  this  law  all  those  men  in  the 
armed  forcea.  and  this  Includes  the  women, 
except  the  WAAC^,  can  still  take  out  the  full 
$10,000  Government  Insurance  If  they  haven't 
done  so  already.  Premluma  are  deducted 
from  monthly  pay. 

Here  Is  what  ha^nxned:  Back  In  October 
1940  the  law  was  pamed  making  aU  members 
of  the  armed  forcea  eMflWe  for  thte  $10,000 
worth  of  Inaurance.  It  wasnt  compulsory. 
The  men  had  4  months  to  do  It — after  that 
they  had  to  take  a  physical  examination  and 
fill  out  a  complicated  form  to  do  It.  A  lot  of 
the  soldiers  didnt  act  back  in  1940.  It  wa« 
still  Just  a  defense  measure,  we  weren't  going 
to  war,  there  was  a  political  campaign  on.  No 
pre.ssure  was  put  on  the  fellows.  Many  who 
did  sign  up  signed  for  one  at  two  or  perhaps 
three  thousand  only. 

Those  were  the  fellows  who  are  overseas 
now.  the  first  to  go.  The  War  Department 
realized  the  situation.  And  they  set  to  work. 
The  bill  was  finally  banged  through  Congress 
giving  members  of  the  armed  forcea  another 
chance— untU  August  10  of  this  year.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  make  written  implication 
through  their  commanding  officer— no  medi- 
cal examination,  no  medical  history  state- 
ment. That  means  that  the  nwn  at  the 
front,  serving  on  subs  where  they  couldn't 
possibly  get  a  physical  examination  If  they 
wanted  to.  men  who  have  already  been 
wounded  and  are  lying  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  today,  can  still  get  the  benefit  of 
that  protecUon  which  the  law  gives  them. 

The   War   Department,   suddenly    plunged 
Into  war,  did  little  about  the  altvifttlon  until 
last  November.     Finally.  It  waa  realized  that 
only  2S  percent  of  the  men  on  the  early  cas- 
ualty IlsU  were  insured.    EfforU  were  msda 
to  bring  in  more,  but  at  the  front  a  physical 
examination  was  impossible,  the  compllcaved 
forms  couldn't  be  fliltd  out;  there  wera  otbar 
obstacles.    So  the  Department  callad  on  a 
retired  Army  offlcw-  who  waa  In  tha  Instur- 
ance  btislns^s.  Colonel  ftarret,  veteran  of  tbe 
last  war.  wltb  mors  aervlca  madals  and  wound 
Ntnpas  than  mt»iil  gtnarals,    Ha  went  to  Ooo- 
grfss  and  hammered  through  a  new  law  ana 
sat  tha  wires  bummtng  to   Am#rlran  com- 
mandinf  omeem  all  ovar  ttia  world ;  *Bi«n  am 
up "    »•    got    ihinfs    moving     Wow    avery 
commander  in  tha  BO  or  mtyn  American  out- 
pnaia  throughout  tha  world.  In  Amarlca,  and 
at  the  reception  centers  has  been  ordered  to 
urge  the  men  to  sign  up  for  the  full  amount 
of  protection.    Already  the  number  of  poU- 
cles  has  Jumped  in  slae  and  percentage.    And 
between  now  and  August  10  every  man.  even 
those  who  were  turned  down  when  they  made 
applicaUon  before,  can  get  the  full  amount  of 
insurance  on  application.    Even  U  they  have 
no  money  for  the  flj*t  premium  that  has  been 
provided  for.  the  Army  wlU  advance  the  flrat 
premltim. 

It  is  a  crying  shame  that  so  many  men  have 
gone  out  unprotected;  there  Is  no  use  crying 
over  that  ^Ut  milk,  but  now  the  thing  la  to 
see  that  the  rest  of  the  men  get  their  protec- 
tion It  is  up  to  the  commanding  oOcers  and 
your  next  of  kin  to  help  by  reminding  the 
boys^not  merely  because  It  Is  their  duty  to 
those  they  leave  behind,  but  a  duty  to  them- 
selves—tbat  Insurance  will  be  a  wonderful 
nest  egg  when  they  come  back.  And  tf  there 
are  any  soldiers  listening  to  me  who  havent 
taken  out  the  full  ten  thousand,  aee  the  top 
sergeant  right  now.  and  remember  this — no 
red  Upe.  no  exam,  no  past-medical-hlatary 
statement.  You  are  eligible.  And  take  a  tip 
from  me.  I  know;  the  small  deductlona  ftwn 
your  pay  for  premluma  are  nothing  to  what 
that  protection  means  to  you  and  your  de- 
pendents; and  If  any  oOoers  ars  liatcnlnf. 
well,  air,  Ifa  your  leifKnalbUlty  to*. 
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HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

or  coNNxmcuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  19i2 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  May  1.  1943: 

Good  evening.  As  I  expected  when  1 
broadcast  In  New  Haven  la.'it  Saturday  eve- 
ning. I  camo  back  to  W.\Bhingicn  late  this 
aXlernoon.  I  shall  now  have  time  to  study 
the  details  of  t»  <■  new  Income-tax  bill  which 
the  leaders  advi?^ed  me  will  come  on  the  tloijr 
Of  the  House  as  the  first  order  of  business 
next  Monday 

According  to  the  dally  press.  Chairman 
Doughton  has  talct-n  the  Newsome-Conipt<  n 
pay-ai'-you-earn  bill,  Introduced  on  April  9, 
for  his  compromise  plan.  True,  he  did 
change  to  3  y«ars  for  our  6  years  In  which 
to  pay  off  last  years  tax  Aa  I  have  said 
before,  who  gets  the  credit  for  the  final  'oUl 
Is  unimportant,  but  that  wc  get  a  deduct-at- 
the-.-^ource  tax  hill  at  once  is  all  Important. 

During  the  recess  I  visited  Hartford  and 
talked  with  the  Governor,  several  dopartment 
heads,  and  with  members  of  the  legislature 
and  was  formally  received  by  the  Slate  sen- 
ate through  the  courtesy  uf  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Haddcn.  Also  I  talked  with  many  plain 
everyday  citizens  In  New  Haven,  Merldcn,  and 
around  the  district.  I  want  to  give  you  my 
lmpresslon.s  and  reactions  from  all  of  these 
contacts  and  certain  criticisms,  and  talk  to 
you  about  the  over-all  picture  of  our  Govern- 
ment today,  also  about  your  share  in  repair- 
ing some  of  the  damat;e.  of  which  many  of 
jrou  have  complained,  before  It  Is  too  late. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  good  tailoring  to  mea.s- 
Ure  a  man  today  solely  by  the  brand  of  h.s 
politics  or  the  cut  of  his  clothes.  I  did  not 
go  to  Washington  merely  to  take  part  In 
the  Inevitable  collapse  of  the  overbuilt  New 
Deal.  My  aim  Is  construction,  not  d''struc- 
tlon.     My  politics  are  American,  not  selfish. 

True,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  I  believe  my.'^elf  to  be  loyal  to  the 
better  Republican  standards,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  me  from  sympathizing  with  the 
plight  of  the  Amenciin  people  as  a  whole 
and  not  as  Democratic.  Republican,  or  In- 
dependent voters  I  do  not  dlffeventlate  In 
my  handling  of  the  problems  of  the  people 
of  my  district  and  I  a.sk  that  you  do  not 
differentiate  In  the  consideration  which  you 
may  give  to  the  views  and  opinions  I  ex- 
press tonight.  They  are  not  spoken  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  so-called  politician,  but 
from  the  viewpoint  of  an  American  who  seeks 
to  protect  our  way  of  life. 

There  has  been  a  growing  lack  of  faith 
In  Government  In  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
rectnt  months  They  feel  the  etTects  of  lil- 
advi.sed  past  legislation,  of  discriminatory 
treatment,  and  of  Incompetent  and  some- 
times frightened  administration. 

I  have  taken  my  place  in  Congress,  not  to 
add  to  the  lack  of  faith,  but  to  restore  if  I  can 
nnewed  confUience  and  belief  In  the  wssdom 
and  advantatjcs  of  the  constitutional  form  of 
government:  to  take  my  share  of  the  b!ame 
lor  errore  and  omissions  and  to  move  as 
rapidly  as  is  consi.stent  with  that  wisdom  to 
eliminate  conditions  which  threaten  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  become  known  as  a 
R: publican  whcef^  sole  aim  In  this  Cor.gress 
Is    wo   oust    the    bureaucrats    simply    because 


they  carry  the  New  Deal  label.  Seme  of 
them  are  admirably  fitted  for  their  Jobs 
Some  are  woefully  unfitted. 

I  do  not  want  to  become  a  constant,  harp- 
ing critic  of  the  policies  and  the  trends  of 
the  New  Deal  administration  simply  because 
they  are  New  Deal  In  origin.  But  It  Is 
equally  Important  to  me,  and  to  you,  that  I 
do  not  overlook  the  very  great  need  for  re- 
form In  this  present  Federal  Government  set- 
up. I  must  raise  my  ofBclal  voice  along  with 
yours  against  abuses  that  are  fast  approach- 
ing the  danger  stage. 

Every  day  my  mail  Is  full  of  the  woes  of 
the  people  of  the  Third  District— people  that 
are  members  of  all  political  parties  or  mem- 
bers of  none.  They  want  relief  from  New 
Deal  political  appointees  and  Injustices,  they 
want  my  help  to  escape  from  the  tangled 
webs  of  red  tape  and  restrictive  and  dis- 
criminatory regulations  that  are  ncidUsily 
strangling  their  busine.sses,  disrupting  their 
homes,  endangerint?  the  future  of  their  chil- 
dren, threatening  their  freednm.  now  under 
the  guise  of  war  meiisures  "  They  are  not 
being  selfish.  Tliey  are  as  American  as  you 
and  I— they  work,  they  f\ghl,  they  buy  bonds, 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary If  It  Is  right  and  Just  and  sensible  and 
equitable. 

They  do  their  part,  but  In  return  they  want 
seme  mosHure  of  encouragement  from  their 
Government,  srme  small  knowledge  Ihcy  w.U 
not  end  up  being  treated  aa  herds  of  cattle, 
but  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  freedom  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution 

They  can  get  no  luch  assurance  frtim  the 
trend  of  our  Government  today.  Tliey  can 
get  no  such  a.ssurance  from  the  dally  spec- 
tacle of  cur  war  leader.s — .•:uch  as  Nel.son, 
Ickes.  Patter.son.  Forrestal,  Jeflers,  and  oth- 
er*— calling  each  other  names,  and  like  a 
group  of  child  tattletales.  blaming  each 
other  and  one  and  another  for  the  half-baked 
plans,  and  for  the  mistakes  of  the  a!ph:ibctl- 
cal  hodgepodgea  they  supposedly  direct  as 
czars. 

They  can  get  little  assurance  from  the  over- 
all picture  of  World  War  No  2  Its  end  Is  not 
In  sight.  The  United  States  Is  still  a  long 
way  from  accomplishing  what  it  will  have  to 
accomplish  with  armed  men  before  victory  Is 
otirs. 

The  war  effort  Is  still  pretty  much  a  do- 
mestic effort  that  is  only  slowly  being  trar^- 
ferred  Into  action  again.'-.t  the  enemy.  The 
production  colossus  we  have  devel(  ped  in 
tills  country  Is  still  a  midget  in  Its  contact 
with  our  enemies. 

Indecision  is  largely  responsible  for  those 
conditions.  One  group  of  our  war  leaders 
wants  to  fight  a  slow  war,  another  group  a 
fast  war.  The  submarine  menace  is  not  the 
whole  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Who  do  you,  the  people.  blam,e  for  these 
conditions? 

Do  you  also  properly  place  the  blame  for 
all  the  pre.sent  uncertainties  of  life,  the 
shortage  of  gastiline,  the  coming  shortage  of 
food,  the  conflict  of  the  New  Deal  bureau-rats 
which  constantly  endanger  our  war  effort; 
for  the  other  delays,  lndeclKlor:s,  errors,  con- 
flicting statements,  di.scrlmln.-itcry  regula- 
tions, and  attempted  regimentation  of  our 
people? 

Who  Is  to  blame?  Is  It  Congress,  which  is 
prone  to  move  slowly,  but  which  has  done  its 
part  in  pulling  wide  the  purse  strlnijs  to  make 
available  tremendotis  sums  of  ca-^h  for  war 
purpo.'ics  and  has  approved  almost  every  bit 
of  legislation  asked  for  to  advance  the  war 
effort? 

Is  It  the  people  Who  work  day  in  and  day 
out,  buy  bonds,  sacritlce  lu.xurles  and  neces- 
sities alike  and  by  their  labor  have  piled  up 
an  actual  surplus  of  war  materials — who  have 
given  willingly  of  their  sons  and  husbands 
and  fathers'^ 

Or  is  It  the  New  Deal  which  appoints,  di- 
rects, plans,  limits,  decrees,  hedges,  and  too 
otten  obstructs? 


They  took  credit  for  earlier  successes — can 
they  now  escape  the  blame  for  these  colossal 
failures? 

The  New  De.il  administration  In  10  years 
of  spending  and  ta.ving.  to  my  mind,  has  never 
solved  one  problem  of  the  American  people 
without  creating  a  b:gper  one  to  t-.ke  its 
place.  It  never  solved  the  first  and  nuijor 
problem  of  the  long  depression  — unemploy- 
ment. It  gave  a  small  percentage  of  the 
people  relief;  It  gave  the  New  Deal  faithful 
hlgh-.salarled  lobs,  and  it  Rave  th.  American 
people  the  highest  taxes  in  history  ni.d  the 
largest  public  debt  the  world  ha.-  ever  known 
It  gave  bu-incss  rules  and  rei^ulatlons.  and 
labor  riglits  and  prer(  t;ntlves,  taut  It  created 
no  productive  Jobs  during  peacetime. 

Finally.  It  solved  the  uncmpUnment  prob- 
lem by  giving  \is  a  war.  for  which  they  were 
not  wholly  to  b'.ame.  i.or  for  \\s  f^pre;  d  wlvlly 
to  be  excu.':ed.  but  In  the  doing  created  prob- 
lems more  cos'ly  than  unemployment  more 
damaging  to  the  American  w:;y  of  life  than 
relief,  more  harmful,  time  will  prove,  to  the 
progress  of  the  American  worker  than  lower 
peacetime  wages. 

Only  by  realizing  the  cauise  can  the  cure  be 
effected  One  does  not  swallow  more  poison 
to  offset   an  earlier  dcse 

There  are  no  word,  with  which  I  can  de- 
scribe odrquately  the  abuses  wh:ch  are  prac- 
ticed In  W.ishlngtt.n  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  supposed  authorities,  the  petty  fric- 
tions over  divided  HUthcrity.  the  aut')crtttic 
disregard  for  the  public  and  sometimes  the 
Congrehs  TIjc  waste  of  money,  of  time,  and 
of  manpower  Is  prodigious. 

Millions  and  millions  cf  dollais.  some  of  it 
plain  graft,  are  thrown  away  every  wef  k.  The 
pockets  .'f  the  taxpayer!,  are  drained  to  pay 
unbelievable  sums  for  unbelievable  activities 
whose  only  value  Is  to  perpetuate  the  New 
Deal  in  office  and  delude  and  enslave  the 
Amerlian  people.  Propaganda  and  worthless 
publicity  manufactured  by  35  000  paid  pub- 
licity agents  flows  out  o.f  Washington  like  the 
waters  of  a  bursting  dam — cost  tlOO.OOOOOO 
and  more  annually— and  the  American  public 
is  drowned  beneath  the  flood.  It  is  cesignrd 
to  excuse  the  failures,  and  to  preach  new  and 
better  Utopias   to   ccme 

The  New  Deal  has  cie.ited  a  Fiankeiuiein 
of  government  over  which  it  has  lost  control. 
This  was  again  brought  to  public  notice  this 
week  when  the  l.ibor  Frankenstein.  J.<hn  L. 
Lewis,  stood  defiant  before  his  Government — 
unpunished  and  unpenitent  I  would  like  to 
discuss  this  latest  coal  strike  in  detail,  but 
I  want  to  await  developments.  Meanwhile  1 
think  every  able-bculed  striker  In  the  coal 
mines  who  does  not  return  to  work  should 
be  drafted  Into  the  Army  at  once,  and  the 
conspirator  or  conspirators  responsible  for 
the  strike  arretted  for  sabotage 

There  is  little  time  now  to  cry  over  spilt 
milk  Tlie  war  is  on,  it  mu-t  be  wen  and 
It  must  be  paid  for.  There  is  little  that  can 
be  done  to  protect  this  generatU^n  from 
suffering  for  our  past  foolishness  and  cur 
neglect  of  the  duty  to  control  our  Govern- 
ment as  provided  in  the  Constitution  and  In 
all   the  election  laws  of  cur  country. 

I  have  given  you  a  few  of  my  own  pcr'^onal 
thoughts  and  reactions  on  our  Government 
and  on  what  people  are  saying  and  thinking 
t(xl.iy  I  believe  we  niU.?t  look  to  the  people 
as  a  whole  to  aid  us  In  solving  our  problems. 
Unfortunate  though  it  may  be.  under  the 
conditions  that  confronted  them  the  pe<  pie 
th?tnselves  created  the  New  Dtal  New 
either  the  peojile  m.ust  supp  rt  Congress 
In  Its  efforts  to  hold  back  and  then  ?»i  p  'his 
tidal  wave  of  bureaucracy  that  Is  about  to 
overwhelm  us.  cr  all  v.'ill  be  lost.  Meantime, 
the  pccple  must  give  us  counsel,  advice,  and 
supp<  rt  In  the  Job  ahead  of  repairing  thk 
damage  and  returning  to  constitutional  goy~ 
ernment. 
Thank  you  for  listening  and  good  night. 


TT-i    /-1/-W VT/-1 T^ r^M n T /AXT  K  T     Tt'cr^rwyx^ 
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Sale  •£  War  iUads  at  Wearer  Hif:k 
Sdiool,  Hartford,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


G>BScrq>tioB  of  Labor 


or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  comtBcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 194i 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  were  times  during  the 
period  of  1929  to  1939  that  I  wondered 
about  the  future  sectirity  of  the  United 
States.  I  wondered  if  the  youth  of 
America  could  live  through  that  10  years 
of  depression  and  grow  up  loyal  to  our 
form  of  government.  The  spread  of 
such  doctrines  as  the  Oxford  oath  was 
discouraging.  However,  to  the  everlast- 
ing credit  of  the  youth  of  America  they 
have  come  through  the  period  of  depres- 
sion— a  period  dtirlng  which  many  of 
them  had  no  recollection  of  the  family 
bread  winner  bringing  home  a  weekly 
pay  envelope. 

In  spit*,  of  such  a  handicap,  these 
young  people  are  demonstrating  that 
they  are  as  loyal  as  any  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. The  othei  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Prank  H.  Burke,  principal  of 
Weaver  High  School  in  Hartford.  Conn., 
in  which  he  gives  me  a  brief  report  of 
the  outstanding  record  of  participation 
of  students  and  faculty  of  Weaver  High 
School  in  the  purchase  of  United  States 
War  bonds  and  stamps,  culminating  in 
a  special  drive  staged  during  the  scholas- 
tic week  ending  April  16. 

Because  I  am  so  proud  of  this  report. 
I  am  going  to  quote  from  Mr.  Burke's 
letter: 

Beginnljig  In  January,  we  decided  to  make 
a  special  effort  to  Increase  the  weekly  sale  of 
bonds  and  stamps.     We  Increased  our  sales 
to  a  point  where  the  amount  rnn-cd  between 
$1  500  and  $2,300  per  week.    On  ^Iday,  AprU 
9.   m  special   brief   assemblies,  we   asked   the 
school  to  purchase  $10  000  worth  of  bonds  ai:d 
stamps  during  the  coming  week  to  signalize 
Weaver  s  participation  In  the  national  second 
war  loan  drive      We  felt  at  the  time  that  we 
were  setting  a  goal  which  might  be  difBcult 
of  attainment.     A  week  later,   Friday.   AprQ 
16    the  weekly  report  showed   that  we   had 
sold  in  this  school.  In  a  period  of  4  days.  War 
bonds  and  sUmps  to  the  value  of  $42,402  35. 
Thus  in  1  week,  purchases  In  this  school  had 
almost  equaled  the  quoU  of  $50,000.  which 
we  bad  set  for  the  entire  school  year.     The 
previous  sale   of   bonds  and   stamps  in   this 
school  from  September  1942  up  to  AprU  9. 
1943,  had  totaled  $22,388.60.     We  have,  there- 
fore, sold  to  date  this  year  In  Weaver  High 
School,  War  bonds  and  stamps  amounting  to 
$64  790  95.     Our  enrollment  Is  1,330  pupils. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  our 
undertaking  Is  due  to  Mr  William  R  Waring, 
commercial  Instructor  at  Weaver  High  School. 
to  whom  I  delegated  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting!, organizing,  and  administering  the 
continuing  campaign. 

The  pupil  participation  In  our  special  week- 
ly drive  reached  998  percent:  we  have,  of 
omrse,  been  running  well  above  90  percent 
for  a  long  time— a  fact  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  flag  flying  Just 
belcw  the  SUrs  and  Stripes  at  Weaver  High 
School. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFBAAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  .943 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record 
to  include  a  certain  statement  made 
against  the  Austin -Wadsworth  bill— com- 
monly called  the  conscrtption-of -labor 
bill  by  Mrs.  Broy. 

Mrs.  Broy  before  her  marriage  to 
United  States  Consul  Broy  was  the  widow 
of  a  very  highly  respected  former  Member 
of  this  House,  the  late  Thomas  Upton 
Sisson.  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Sisson  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Mrs.  Broy  received 
her  first  lessons  In  good  government  from 
Congressman  Sisson.  and  she  seems  not 
to  have  forgotten  them. 

Mrs.  Broy  spent  10  years  in  Europe 
with  Mr.  Broy.  During  this  period,  this 
active,  brilliant  woman  studied  social  and 
political  conditions  In  14  European  coun- 
tries. 

When    Mrs.    Broy    retiu-ned     to    the 
United  States  in  1938.  recognition  of  her 
great  understanding  of  foreign  affairs 
was  given  by  the  fact  that  the  late  Sen- 
ator Key  Pittman,  then  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, recommended  that  the  President  ap- 
point her  to  the  post  of  Ambassador  to 
Russia.    Mrs.  Broy  had  the  strong  en- 
dorsements of  religious  leaders  of  various 
denominations   and   leading   women   in 
both   the  Republican   and   Democratic 
Parties    as   well   as   of   leaders   in   both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  this  high  position. 
In  other  words  this  woman,  who  was 
born  "deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas."  has 
come  to  be  recognized  by  many  as  a  very 
deep  thinker  on  international  affairs. 

Mrs.  Broy,  speaking  as  a  Christian 
woman,  recommends  Europe  for  the 
Europeans,  the  Orient  for  the  Orientals, 
and  the  Near  East  for  the  Near  Eastern- 
ers when  the  world  is  ready  for  a  just 
peace.  Mr.  Churchill  mentioned  some- 
thing about  spheres  of  influence  in  his 
last  speech.  Perhaps  Churchill  and 
Stalin  could  manage  Europe  when  the 
war  is  over,  says  Mrs.  Broy. 

Mrs.  Broy  points  out  in  her  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  that  conscription  of 
labor  under  the  proposed  Austin-Wads- 
worth  bill  would  bring  conscription  of 
capital  since  capital  cannot  function 
without  labor: 

Mr.  Cbalrman.  I  am  opposed  to  the  con- 
scription of  American  workers,  both  men  and 
women,  adults  and  minors.  I  am  certain 
that  we  have  not  exhausted  ovu-  patriotic 
apj>eal.  and  tliat  we  can  find  an  intelligent 
and  eiaclent  procedure  by  which  properly 
to  allocate  labor  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial acUvlUes.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  meet 
the  present  emergency  In  a  manner  that  wlU 
be  In  accordance  with  our  American  ideals. 


WhUe  otir  boys  are  on  ths  fleeting  tronts, 
some  of  us  are  determined  to  be  the  watch- 
dogs  of  freedom  and  liberty  at  home. 

We  have  the  flnest  form  of  government  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  X  em  a  stetinch  sup- 
porter of  our  republican  form  of  goTemment. 

As  a  Christian  woman,  daughter  of  a  Bap- 
tist preacher,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
principles  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  I  believe  in  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual cltlaen— that  this  liberty  l«  a 
sacred  thing  under  God— that  It  Is  one  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  Constitution  of 
our  Republic  was  founded.  I  have  no  racial 
or  religious  prejudices.  I  therefore  heve  very 
definite  convictions  aa  to  bow  our  world 
problems  will  finally  be  worked  out.  Any 
Bible  student  can  know  the  truth  about  theee 
things  If  he  will  take  time  to  study  the  last 
book  of  the  New  Testament— The  Revela- 
tion. All  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  TesU- 
ment  were  fulfilled,  and  the  prophecies  of 
the  New  Testament  are  now  being  fulflUed — 
absolutely.  Now  for  the  four  reasons  why  I 
think   this  bin   should   not   pass: 

1.  Labor  in  America  must  always  be  free. 
It  must  never  be  conscripted.  Conscription 
of  labor  it  a  foreign  Ideology,  and  mutt  not 
take  root  in  free  America— not  even  during 
wartime.  American  laljor  U  the  bulwark  of 
our  American  institutions. 

2.  Conscription  of  Ubor  would  bring  con- 
scription of  capiUl.  Coneertptlon  of  free 
American  Ulx)r  automatically  conscripts  and 
smothers  to  death  free  American  enterprise, 
or  American  bualneee.  aa  it  is  commonly 
called,  ThU  bill  would  kill  Initiative.  Capi- 
tal cannot  function  without  labor 

3.  Senate  bill  M6  would  destroy  the  orderly 
procedures   of  democratic  government  pro- 
vided   for    in    our    Constitution     This    bill 
would    prevent    the    maximum    number    of 
workers  from  voting.     For  example,  suppoae 
this  bill  became  Uw.    Then  the  1944  election* 
come     along.     By     this     top-down     system, 
workers  have  been  conscripted  and  sent  aU 
over  the  United  SUtes  away  from  their  vot- 
ing precincts  and  home  States.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  maximum  absentee  vote  even 
where  the  laws  allow  this,  but  in  18  different 
Stotes  of  the  Union  there  are  laws  forbidding 
absentee  voting.    This  Is  nearly  one-fovuth 
of  the  number  of  States  in  the  Union.     This 
numl)er    mdudee   one    of    our    grest    State* 
which   has  85   electoral   votes— namely   the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.    Now  when  the  Nation 
is  going  through  such  a  crisis  as  the  present 
one.   It   is   highly    Important    that    there   t>* 
no  interferenece  with  the  balloting  of  the 
American   people.    When  the  power  of  the 
ballot  has  gone,  or  has   been  serlotisly  In- 
terfered with,  then  the  heart  of  democracy 
has  stopped  beating. 

4.  The  mothers  and  fathers  of  young  Ameri- 
can daughters  will  permit  their  minor  daugh- 
ters to  do  war  work  on  farms  and  In  factories 
in  their  home  neighborhoods,  or  In  conditions 
approved  by  their  parents,  only  if  the  neoea- 
Bltles  of  war  make  this  urgent,  but  they  will 
bitterly  resent  and  oppose  any  bureaucratic 
interference  with  Ute  orderly  upbringing  of 
their  children. 

In  order  to  get  at  our  war  worker  problem 
In  an  efficient  way.  the  Nation  should  be  di- 
vided up  mto  various  industtial  and  agricul- 
tural areas.  In  these  areas  surveya  should 
be  made,  not  by  Inexperienced  academicians 
but  by  factory  and  farm  management. 

When  this  has  been  done,  then  the  need 
for  workers  in  the  various  district*  togethw 
with  rates  of  pay  for  the  various  kinds  of 
work  should  be  made  known  to  the  public  in  a 

simple  way.  --._ 

Americans  are  a  wonderfiU  people.  They 
have  always  risen  to  meet  any  emergency.  I 
think  we  should  have  better  leadership  and 
organization  work  m  connection  with  thes* 
particular  problem*. 
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But  I  suggest  that  there  Is  the  possibility 
of  another  and  better  way  out  of  our  present 
troubles.  I  now  offer  my  aubstltute  for  Sen- 
ate bill  660. 

Bible  prophecies  ar.d  recent  events  Indicate 
to  me  that  peace  Is  near  at  hand.  I  recom- 
mend that  you,  Mr  Chairman,  considered  by 
many  people  In  thLs  country,  especially  the 
women,  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  states- 
men cf  our  time,  take  steps  togfther  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  In  requesting  the 
Senate  to  asJc  the  Pre.sldent.  together  with 
our  military  leaders,  to  e.xplore  Immediately 
the  p(jsslbilitles  of  a  truce. 

Our  boys  and  men  In  uniform  are  brave 
and  true  and  their  performances  to  date 
have  been  magnificent  No  reasonable  per- 
son on  the  face  of  the  globe  could  doubt  that 
military  victory  will  surely  be  ours,  if  we 
fight  to  the  finish.    Tliat  is  without  question. 

But  I  propound  this  question  today:  Isn't 
It  possible  that  our  enemies  have  had  enough 
now?  And  If  they  have,  then  why  not  stop 
the  slaughter  of  our  men?  If  a  peace  feeler 
Is  sent  out-  It  should  not  be  done  in  the  usual 
secret  diplomatic  way  but  It  should  be  sound- 
ed "from  the  housetops."  I  mean  that  the 
question  of  peace  should  be  propounded  over 
the  radio,  that  the  question  should  be  sent 
cut  In  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  world. 
60  that  the  women  In  the  enemy  countries 
may  help  to  put  the  pressure  for  peace  on 
their  leaders. 

The  women  In  these  countries  are  probably 
In  no  way  responsible  for  the  outrages  which 
their  governments  have  committed.  But  I 
am  sure  these  women  who  now  constitute 
more  than  half  of  the  population  of  the 
enemy  countries  must  be  sick  at  heart  from 
having  their  boys  and  men  return  to  them 
Bore  and  bleed:n«.  And  while  I  am  speaking 
particularly  of  women,  may  I  say  how  un- 
fair It  would  be  to  conscript  women  of  the 
United  States  before  they  have  been  given 
equality  of  rights   In   the  Constitution. 

Certainly,  we  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  exploring  the  possibil- 
ities of  peace  now.  Our  President  Is  the  one 
person  In  the  whole  world  who  can.  with 
dignity,  make  such  a  move.  He  will  lose 
nothing  If  the  suggestion  is  not  adopted 

I  have  been  told  that  Pope  Pius  XII  has 
said  very  recently  that  he  will  approach  the 
leaders  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
I  have  been  told  that  certain  New  Deal  Sen- 
ators close  to  the  President  have,  within  the 
laat  few  weeks,  been  urgently  talking  the 
possibilities  of  peace  now  to  the  President. 
I  take  my  stand  with  these  Senators  and  Join 
hands  splrittially  across  the  sea  with  Pope 
Puis  and  say.  "Let  us  explore  the  possibilities 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  now." 

I  suggest  the  following  practical  steps  as 
the  first  set-up  if  the  world  Is  ready  to  take 
this  great  step  — 

1.  A  truce  during  which  pericjd  the  leaders 
of  the  world  can  explore  the  basis  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace. 

2.  A  defense  and  economic  unit  of  the  21 
American  republics  and  Canada — the  Islands 
of  the  Atlantic  to  belong  to  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

3.  Europe  for  the  Europeans. 

4.  The  Orient  for  the  orientals.  The  ex- 
ploitation of  these  peoples  by  other  nations 
of  the  world  should  cease. 

5.  The  Near  East  should  be  organized  and 
run  by  the  peoples  of  these  rich  countries. 
Tneir  leaders  have  told  me  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  dominated  either  by  Germany  or 
Great  Britain  when  this  war  Is  over  They 
are  different  In  customs,  habits,  and  appear- 
ance from  the  Europeans.  God  has  given 
them  their  rich  countries  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. 

Tie  last  part  of  verse  5  of  chapter  13  of 
the    Book   of   Revelations   says,   "And    power 


was  given  him  to  make  war  for  forty  and  two 
months.'  Forty  and  two  months  equals  S'j 
years.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  3ij  years  are  up. 
The  new  earth  as  promised  in  the  Scriptures 
is  at  hand.     I  thank  you. 


Statement  by  Stephen  Leacock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Pan  American's  Forum  of 
the  Future  for  the  following  statement 
from  the  pen  of  Stephen  Leacock.  author 
and  economist  and  one  of  Canada's  most 
distinguished  citizens: 

To  every  child  we  must  give  the  chance  to 
live,  to  learn,  to  love. 

Mi.sery   breeds  war 

You  can  never  have  International  peace  as 
long  as  you  have  national  poverty. 

You  may  multiply  the  pomp  of  the  parade 
ground  as  you  will,  but  If  behind  It  is  the 
festering  slum,  war  will  come,  as  certain  as 
the  spread  of  pestilence. 

What  I  mean  in  a  plain  way  Is  that  we 
mu.st  enter  on  a  vast,  a  titanic  struggle 
against  poverty  and  want.  What  we  United 
Nations  did  In  war  we  must  do  In  peace,  the 
same  union  of  hearts,  the  same  purpose  for 
all. 

To  effect  this  we  mtujt  unlearn  our  eco- 
nomics, scrap  the  whole  of  It.  I  have  per- 
sonally 50  years  of  It  to  throw  away. 

The  fault  with  economics  was  the  as.'Uinp- 
tlon  that  what  can  only  be  dmie  by  the 
spirit  could  be  done  by  material  Interest. 
•  •  •  Business  had  done  much  for  man- 
kind: but  society  wont  hold  together  on  a 
business  basis  alone.  •  •  •  Nor  on  any 
basis  which  excludes  the  animating  spirit  of 
the  common  man. 

There  is  no  fear  that  the  world  will  not 
easily  support  us  all.  A  family  may  be 
crowded,  but  a  nation  never  Even  Malthus, 
who  Invented  the  theory  of  ovtrpcpulatlon. 
married  and  was  a  father. 

Especially  with  the  children  lies  our  chief 
chance.  Older  people  are  battered  out  of 
shape.  Their  faces  cannot  be  altered  now. 
But  to  every  child  we  must  give  the  chance 
to  live,  to  learn,  to  love  N^  r  does  social 
regeneration  mean  the  obliteration  of  indi- 
vidual life.  The  roots  lie  too  deep.  There 
are  limits  to  the  amalgamation  of  society,  to 
the  common  enjoyment  of  everything  by 
everybody.     One's  own  Is  one's  own. 

Many  of  us  would  rather  have  a  house 
all  our  own  in  the  btish  than  share  a  palace 
with  a  prince — especially  with  R.ime  of  them 

We  can  have  a  League  of  Nations  if  we 
like.  If  we  do  It  will  be  a  cor.sequence,  not 
a  cause.  Try  to  buy  happiness,  by  the  quart 
or  by  the  yard,  and  you  never  find  It  So 
with  good  will  on  earth.  Cannon  frightens 
It.  Treaties  fetter  It.  The  spirit  brings  It. 
Stephen  Leacock. 
McGill  Vniversiti/.  Montreal. 

Thi.s,  my  friends,  i.s  not  the  philosophy 
of  Hirohito,  Hitler,  or  Mussolini.  It  is 
not  the  philosophy  of  conservatism  or 
isolationism.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
common,  decent  men  and  women,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition everywhere. 


It  is  a  philosophy  that  must  be  utilized 
and  breathed  into  our  post-war  plan- 
ning, else  all  the  blood  and  treasure  ex- 
pended and  the  suffering  and  anxiety 
that  this  cruel  war  has  wrought  will  have 
been  in  vain. 


"Wanted— Seed  Money"   and  "Renego- 
tiation  Takes  a  Prize" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  fitting  that  today, 
while  the  House  is  con.siderinR  the  Ruml 
tax  bill — a  plan  which  I  believe  offers 
one  of  the  best  shock-ab.sorbing  meas- 
ures yet  proposed  for  the  post-war  pe- 
riod, that  I  should  In.sert  in  the  Record. 
two  editorials  written  by  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  American  Machinist  Mr. 
Burnham  Finney,  entitled  "Wanted — 
Seed  Money"  and  "Renegotiation  Takes 
a  Prize": 

WANTED — "sr.ED    MONEY  " 

Perhaps  you  are  familiar  with  the  term 
"seed  money."  It  means  to  the  farmer  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  seed  before  he  can 
plant  crops  to  grow  food  and  other  necessi- 
ties.   No  seed  money,  no  crops 

Buslncs.ses  are  In  the  same  fix  as  the 
farmer.  Their  need  for  seed  money  Is  as 
great  as  his  If  they  are  to  design,  develop, 
and  manufacture  goods,  they  must  have 
money  to  finance  the  project 

Aside  from  their  Initial  investment  and 
borrowings,  their  seed  money  must  ccme 
from  profits  wh:ch  can  be  reinvested  in  new 
machines,  new  methods,  and  new  products. 
By  that  means  a  market  will  be  found  for 
their  goods,  and  they  will  be  able  to  em- 
ploy a  maximum  number  of  people. 

The  problem  of  seed  money  Is  especially 
acute  in  feast -and-f amine  industries,  such 
as  machine  tools. 

Only  one  way  Is  open,  short  of  outright 
Government  subsidy,  to  keep  the  machine 
tool  industry  going  through  lean  years  as 
well  as  fat  years.  That  Is  the  obvious  method 
of  storing  away  some  o.  the  bounty  In  good 
times  to  provide  for  the  bad  times 

What  would  have  happened  if  that  method 
had  not  worked  back  in  the  twenties?  Ma- 
chine-tool building  as  an  industry  would 
have  been  wiped  out  during  the  black  years 
of  the  thirties  (it  came  close  to  being  wiped 
out  as  It  was).  And  where  would  we  have 
been  when  we  suddenly  awoke  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1940  to  cur  perilous  and  almost  de- 
fenseless position  as  a  Nation? 

The  answer  is  that  we  would  have  been 
completely  sunk.  Upon  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  machine  tools  rest  our  Industrial 
structure,  and  more  particularly  our  muni- 
tions and  war  goods  industries.  Without 
the  hundreds  cf  thousands  of  the  world's 
finest  machine  tcxjls  that  we  were  able  to 
pour  out  of  machine-tool  builders'  plants 
on  relatively  short  notice,  our  unprcpared- 
ness  would  have  lasted  long  enough  to  have 
brought  disaster  upon  ourselves  and  upon 
our  allies 

While  machine-tool  builders  have  been 
working    day    and    night    providing   machine 
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tools  for  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  they  have 
deliberately  and  consciously  been  manufac- 
turlJig  trouble  for  themselves  after  the  war 
ATallable  figure*  show  that  In  the  4  years 
1938  to  1942.  incluaive.  the  Industry  produced 
more  machine  tools  than  In  the  preceding 
40  yean. 

The  country  wUl  possess  more  good  ma- 
chine tool*  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  It 
ponlbly  wlU  know  what  to  do  with.  The 
post-war  Job  of  the  machine-tool  builder  to 
keep  hla  plant  and  men  busy  U  going  to  be 
terrific. 

What  la  all  of  this  leading  up  to?  Just 
thla:  In  the  renegotiation  of  war  contracts 
we  hope  that  OoTcmixMnt  officials  will  bear 
in  mind  the  facta  J\»t  recited.  Machine-tool 
builder*  are  not  making  bombs  and  ahella 
and  guns  which  wlU  ceaae  to  be  used  at  the 
war's  end.  Their  wartime  prodticta.  In  the 
main,  will  be  adaptable  to  peacetime  re- 
quirements. 

These  are  the  people  who  will  be  In  special 
need  of  aeed  money  They  will  be  eager  to 
develop  new  machines  of  the  latest  type  and 
to  try  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
full  employment  that  all  of  us  want. 

To  do  that,  however,  they  must  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  a  sufficiently  liberal  share 
of  their  current  net  profits  to  have  the  neces- 
sary seed  money  for  postwar  readjustment. 

BuaNHAM    PlNNXT. 
R«VE0OTIAT10N  TAKES  THX  PRE;* 

It  is  time  to  debunk  renegotiation,  be- 
cause It  iB  far  from  being  what  Its  advocates 
claim. 

Take  savings  to  the  Government.  Most  of 
it  would  come  back  to  Uncle  Sam  anyway,  in 
excess-profits  taxes.  To  be  specific,  some 
eight  hundred  thousand  out  of  every  million 
dollars  would  be  recovered  In  that  way,  re- 
gardless of  renegotiation. 

When  we  started  making  war  goods  and 
had  no  experience  with  them,  prices  were  set 
mostly  by  guesswork.  As  we  gained  "know- 
how"  and  costs  came  down,  many  contrac- 
tors voluntarily  reduced  prices  and  returned 
excess  profits 

Price-adjustment  boards  should  not  get 
credit  for  the  sweeping  savings  claimed  by 
certain  spokesmen,  but  only  for  the  sums 
which  they  are  Instrumental  in  securing  and 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  returned  to 
the  Treasurv. 

Renegotiation  la  a  bedeviling  experience. 
It  operates  by 'no  fixed  formula.  It  has  no 
printed  regulations.  It  Is  surrounded  by  in- 
decision, secrecy,  and  vagueness  The  man- 
ufacturer ts  on  the  hot  seat  constantly  un- 
tU  his  own  renegotiation  Is  completed,  be- 
cause there  is  no  precedent  to  guide  him  (all 
precedents  having  been  tossed  aside). 

E^'en  when  the  process  Is  completed,  he  is 
still  in  the  dark.  Results  are  not  uniform 
They  vary  with  the  opinions  of  different  local 
boards.  Moreover,  there  U  no  assurance  that 
Washington  wlU  accept  a  local  boards  de- 
cisions. 

Renegotiation  robs  manufactnrers  of  any 
Incentive  to  reduce  cosU  or  to  strive  for 
greater  efficiency.  Sums  recovered  from 
more  efficient  units  are  sure  to  bs  greater 
than  those  recovered  from  lesa  efficient  units. 
The  task  of  renegotiation,  as  It  now  stands. 
Is  so  vast  and  complex  that  price-adjustment 
boards  have  scarcely  made  a  start. 

The  individual  company  meanwhile  hovers 
in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  Indecision,  not 
knowing  what  Ita  actual  earnings  were  In 
1942  and  not  being  able  to  make  lU  plans 
Intelligently  for  the  future. 

If  It  plows  back  sizable  stmis.  and  wisely. 
Into  Its  business  to  do  a  better  Job  and  to 
strengthen  lU  poaltlon,  how  much  will  It  be 
penalized  by  renegotiation? 

If  It  Is  a  durable-goods  producer  dependent 
upon  building  up  reserves  to  survive  In  the 
lean  years  later  on.  how  much  will  It  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  for  such  purposes? 


Answers  to  these  and  other  vital  questions 
Involved  in  renegotiation  are  formulated 
through  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  of- 
ficials working  behind  cloaed  doon  who  are 
not  elected  to  their  posts 

As  an  example  of  legislation  which  has 
about  It  the  odor  of  political  opportunism 
and  which  seU  out  to  catch  a  guilty  few  and 
In  so  doing  penalises  everybody  else,  renego- 
tiation takes  the  prize. 

Should  we  wish  to  prevent  profiteering, 
there  are  other  and  better  ways  of  doing  It 
II  we  must  have  renegotiation,  at  least  let's 
restrict  It  to  jalme  contractors  and  not  try 
to  apply  it  all  over  the  map  where  It  does 
far  more  harm  than  good. 

BTTKNUAM    FlMIiZT. 


Stapid  and  Danfcrous 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOOBE  OF  ElKPHESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1943 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord. 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  April  22, 1943: 


STTTPro    AND    DANCEBOU8 

By  a  pecTillar  and  perhaps  useful  coinci- 
dence, the  current  soft-headed  agitation 
for  the  return  of  loyal  Japanese  civilians  to 
the  west-coast  areas  from  which  the  Army 
evacuated  them  as  dangerous  potential  ene- 
mies comes  Just  as  long-silent  Tokyo  Is  issu- 
ing almost  dally  threats  of  devastating  raids 
on  this  same  west  coast  and  when  our  own 
defense  commands  are  warning  us  to  prepare 
for  them. 

Probably  there  is  no  Intentional  connec- 
tion between  the  two.  But  there  Is  not  much 
doubt  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  eastern 
leaders,  official  and  other,  of  the  movement 
to  release  from  evacuation  centers  and  re- 
turn to  their  former  homes  thousands  of 
Pacific  coast  Japanese  have  been  the  vlctlnvs 
of  purposeful  propaganda.  Neither  Is  there 
any  doubt  that  the  return  of  these  Japanese 
would  constitute  the  best  possible  of  flfth- 
column  preparation  for  enemy  attacks  on  our 
coastal  regions.  Certainly  the  reported  atti- 
tude of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  favor- 
ing their  return  is  highly  inconsistent  with 
the  official  criticism  of  our  civilian  Indiffer- 
ence to  probable  raids. 

To  those  who  pooh-pooh  the  Idea  that  resi- 
dent Japs  ashore  would  be  of  assistance  to 
such  raiders  may  be  commended  the  Rol>erts 
Commission  report  on  the  elaborate  enemy 
spy  system  In  Hawaii  which  helped  to  make 
Pearl  Harbor  possible.    They  might  consider 
the  fact  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
only  two  Pacific  countries  which  have  kept 
Japs  out,  are  the  only  two  in  which  there  are 
no  known  fifth  columns,  and  the  only  two 
which  have  so  far  been  relatively  free  from 
raiding  and  sabotage,     lliey  should  recall 
that  It  was  the  Investigation  of  our  Navy 
Intelligence    Into    the    undercover    activities 
of  west  coast   Japs   which   was   largely   re- 
sponsible  for  the   order   to  evacuate   them. 
They  may  be  reminded  of   the  evidence  of 
shore   coUaboraUon   with  enemy   raiders  on 
this  coast  prior  to  the  completion  of  evacua- 
tion and  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  since.    They  should  take  note 
of  the  quantity  of  war  and  spy  material  seized 
in  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  raids  on 
Jap  centers  before  these  were  broken  up  last 
year,  and  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Day  rioU  In  the 


Jap  evacuation  centers  at  Manzanar  and 
Poston.  Ariz.,  last  December  Particularly 
should  they  mark  the  circumstance  that  the 
Japanese  are  among  the  most  clannish  people 
on  earth,  and  that,  though  some  two-thirds 
of  those  in  this  country  are  supjxjsed  to  be 
loyal  American  citizens,  there  has  been  no 
published  Instance  in  which  a  "loyal"  Jap 
has  given  Information  of  enemy  activities  on 
the  part  of  any  of  his  counUymen. 

This  Is  not  meant  In  crlUclsm  of  the  ac- 
tion of  Ueutenant  General  De  Witt  modify- 
ing his  original  exclusion  order  permitting 
Japanese-American  soldiers  on  furlough  to 
revisit    their    former    places    of    residence. 
Such  men  are  comparatively  few  In  niimber. 
They  are  in  Army  uniform  and  luider  Army 
control.   Many  of  them  have  been  long  in  the 
service.    Their   furloughs   are   of   uncerUln 
timing  and  of  too-short  duration  to  permit  of 
much    damage-doing,    were    those    enjoying 
them  so  dUposed  or  had  they  the  clvUlan 
accomplices  with  whom  to  carry  It  out.     As 
Japanese,  they  would  be  marked  men  and 
under    constant    observation,    regardless    of 
how  they  might  dress;  their  own  safety  would 
requh-e  that  they  remain  In  uniform.    This  Is 
an  entirely  different  thing  from  a  general  re- 
turn of  Jap  civilians.    If.  for  any  reason.  It 
was  thought  advisable  to  make  some  sort  of  a 
concession  to  the  pro-Nlsel  element,  this  Is 
the  least  undesirable  course. 

Apart  from  those  bom  of  misplaced  sym- 
pathy and  well-meaning  Ignorance,  the  chief 
argument  advanced  for  relaxing  the  military 
restrictions  on  the  110.000  or  so  of  Interned 
Japanese  In  this  country  Is  that  It  U  a  waste 
of  manpower  as  well  as  of  money  to  keep 
them  cooped  up  when  they  might  be  put  to 
useful  work. 

To  this  there  are  several  answers.  One  is 
that  the  110,000  Is  actually  a  much  smaller 
ntmiber  In  terms  of  persons  who  could  do 
useful  war  work  other  than  perhaps  agri- 
culture. Many  are  women  and  children. 
Comparatively  few  have  training  or  talent 
for  anything  but  soil  tilling. 

A  considerable  number  do  not  even  speak 
English.  In  most  o*  the  permanent  concen- 
tration centers,  they  are  enabled  and  en- 
couraged to  raise  food  for  their  self-support. 
If  they  were  released  to  serve,  under  observa- 
tion as  additions  to  the  general  farm -labor 
supply  they  would  atlll  have  to  do  so  and 
this  together  with  the  American  manpower 
diverted  to  keep  a  necessary  watch  on  them, 
would  make  the  net  gain  much  smaller  than 
seems  to  be  anticipated. 

For  safctys  sake,  it  Is  admitted  that  they 
should  be  widely  scattered  among  white  peo- 
ple   rather  than  to   be  allowed   to  flock   by 
themselves.    Against  this  Is  the  powerful  ar- 
gument that  few  Americans  would  work  with 
them,     in     agrictilture     or  anything     else 
Spokesmen  for  typical  war  Industries  In  and 
around    Pittsburgh    made    this    clear    when 
queried   on   the   subject   by   the   AUegheny 
County  American  Service  InsUtute.     As  for 
trying  to  mix  Jap  farm  workers  with  whites 
for  food-raising  purposes,  the  reaction  of  the 
Pajaio  Valley  and  WatsonvlUe   (Calif.)    De- 
fense Council,  condemning  the  pn^josal,  may 
be  taken  as  representative.     The  people  oC 
the  coast  States  who  know  the  JapaneM  trf 
long  personal  contact  with  them  are  virtually 
a  unit  in  opposition  to  their  return.     How 
much  of  the  recent  smashing  defeat  for  re- 
election of  former  Governor  Olson  of  Caltfor- 
nU  was  due  to  hU  suggestion  that  the  Japs 
be  r««alled  for  agrlciUtural  work  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  It  was  undoubtedly  consider- 
able.    There   are   worse   things   than   food 
shortages. 

As  a  race,  the  Japanese  have  made  for 
themselves  a  record  for  conscienceless  treach- 
ery unsurpassed  In  hUtory.  Whatever  smaU 
theoretical  advantages  there  might  be  In  re- 
leasing those  under  restraint  In  this  country 
would  be  enormously  outweflghed  by  the  risks 
Involved. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  SAMUEL  DICXSTEIN 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Spt-aker.  Louis 
Silo  Gottlieb,  who  dit'cl  at  the  Washing- 
ton Sanitarium  and  Hospital  at  Takoma 
Park.  Md  ,  on  Sunday  night,  March  28, 
1943.  was  a  prominent  fiRure  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  since  the  year  1909. 
He  was  an  attorney  at  law,  a  member  of 
the  Di-stnct  bar,  and  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

For  years  Mr.  Gottlieb  acted  as  special 
a.ssistant  deputy  to  the  Ser£;oant  at 
Arms  of  the  United  States  Smiate,  until 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Ser^;eant  at 
Arms,  which  post  he  held  until  January 
31  of  this  year  when,  in  the  midst  of  his 
serious  illness,  upon  the  new  incumbent 
taking  office,  his  appointment  was  termi- 
nated. In  the.se  capacities  he  performed 
faithfully  and  well  many  confidential 
missions  of  state. 

Mr.  Gottlieb,  who  was  born  m  Pales- 
tine, came  to  America  as  a  very  younR 
boy.  He  worked  Ins  way  to  this  land  of 
the  free,  first  going  to  France,  then,  as 
captain's  aide,  through  stormy  .seas  and 
calm,  stoppins,'  at  many  ports  in  many 
lands,  finally  reaching  New  York  City, 
where  he  made  his  home  with  an  aunt. 

When  in  New  York  but  a  very  short 
while  he  Bot  a  job  which  paid  him  $1  a 
month  with  room  and  board.  A  short 
time  later  lie  was  cajoled  by  his  fellow 
workers  into  buying  a  lottery  ticket  for 
25  cents,  on  the  installment  plan  of  5 
cents  weekly.  This  is  not  fiction — he 
won  the  lottery  and  the  $150  collected 
went  toward  bringing  to  America  his 
mother  and  small  sisters  and  brothers 
from  the  Holy  Land. 

He  worked  hard  and  long  hours,  and 
saved  when  he  could,  and  It  was  not  long 
until  he  attained  his  life's  ambition  and 
took  up  law  at  night.  For  many  years 
he  was  attorn.y  of  the  Hebrew  Immi- 
grants Aid  Society  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Many  outstanding  statesmen  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  practically  all  of  whom  he  has 
now  joined  in  the  Great  Beyond,  were 
personal  and  beloved  friends  of  Mr.  Gott- 
lieb. Among  these  wore  the  late  Sena- 
tors Borah  and  Royal  S.  Copeland.  and 
Supreme  Court  Ju.'-lice  Brandeis. 

Mr.  Gottlieb  was  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree Mason  and  a  Shriner.  He  was  buried 
with  Masonic  rites. 

Louis  Silo  Gottlieb  was  a  distinguished 
citizen  and  gentleman,  and  every  person 
who  knew  him  was  happier  for  the  op- 
portunity to  have  met  him.  Throughout 
the  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  which  he 
traversed  daily  for  so  many  years,  his 
Spirit  doubtless  will  long  remain  and  will 
be  close  to  those  who  were  so  accustomed 
frequently  to  greet  him  there. 


Good  Post- War  Planniag 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:.L\RKS 

or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  now  giv- 
ing,' serious  thought  to  problems  which 
are  bound  to  face  us  wiien  we  iiavc  finally 
effected  the  surrender  of  the  powers 
threatening  to  return  the  world  to 
slavery. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  publica- 
tion by  new.spapers  and  magazines 
throu:diout  the  country  of  uncensored 
phases  of  proposed  plans  for  operation 
by  the  United  Nations  of  th,e  economy 
of  the  A.xis  Nations  during,'  a  post-war 
reconstruction  period. 

WinnmK  the  peace  is  just  as  important 
ns  winning  the  war.  Had  we.  as  a  Na- 
tion, piven  more  thoui^ht  and  attention 
to  peace  plans  dunn«  World  War  No.  1, 
it  is  probable  that  World  War  No.  2  would 
never  have  been  fous^ht. 

That  Government  officials  charged 
with  administering  our  relations  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  look- 
ing about  for  leaders  who  are  experienced 
with  tiie  business  operations  of  other 
people  and  capable  of  directing  such 
business  operaiions  in  a  master  peace 
plan  is  demonstrated  in  a  story  published 
recently  in  my  home  city  of  Cliarlcston, 
S.  C.  The  article,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Howard  Sultle,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
is  submitted  herewith: 

Washington.  April  24— Special:  Uncle  Sam 
hud  a  great  deal  nicire  In  niinci  lor  Sterling  G. 
Harris  tliun  continued  operation  of  his  crab 
meat  canning  plants  when  the  '■gentleman 
with  whiskers"  declined  to  induct  the  Port 
Rnyul  packer  into  the  Air  Corps  last  Wednes- 
day. 

"FOv;d  for  Victory,"  of  course,  is  an  all- 
important  slogan,  but  the  Importance  of  food 
supply  in  the  war  effort  will  be  supplanted  by 
development  of  United  Nations  peace  policies 
during  the  post-war  reconstruction  perlrd 

When  the  war  is  ended  with  a  United 
Nations  victory,  some  American  who  is  an 
expert  In  the  operation  of  Japanese  fisheries 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  selected  to  supervise 
such  operations  during  the  period  of  recon- 
strtictlcn.  Behind  the  scenes  in  the  gigantic 
post-war  planning  ta.sk  now  under  way,  Mr. 
Harris  has  been  mentioned  prcnuiiently  for 
such  an  assignment 

Under  Secretary  of  S-ate  Sumner  Welles 
has  rea.son  to  recall  vividly  the  somber  warn- 
ings embraced  in  memoranda  on  Japanese 
fishery  operations  STibmltted  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Port  P.oyal  packer  during  pre- 
Pearl  Haibcr  days  These  warnlr.K^  even 
reached  the  White  House  desk  of  Pres'.cient 
Roosevelt  following  hearings  before  the  Tarilf 
Commission.  During  the  hearlr.gs,  Mr  Harris, 
as  chairman  of  the  American  Crab  Packers' 
committee,  sought  a  tarifl  on  Japanese  canned 
crab  meat  sufflciently  high  to  permit  domestic 
seafood  producers  to  compete  with  the  slant- 
eyed  fishermen. 


The  crab  man  from  South  Carolina  was 
one  of  several  who  ndvlsed  Uncle  Sam  that 
the  Japanese  were  nnancing  an  armament 
program  with  fishery  pruducts  caught  in 
American  waters,  produced  in  floating  can- 
neries off  cur  coasts,  and  sold  in  tlie  United 
States  in  competition  to  higher  grade  do- 
meFtlc  products 

He  also  warned  that  the  Nipponese  float- 
ing cannery  system,  in  which  ciieap  labor 
was  employed  in  turnmg  out  products  under 
qucs'.lonable  sanitary  cmdlUons.  afforded 
the  Tokyo  war  lords  a  wonderful  cpportunliy 
for  espionage. 

Post-war  planning  authorities  now  recall 
the  successful  flpht  Sterling  Harris  made  In 
1940  before  the  Tariff  Commission  for  In- 
creased import  duties  on  Japanese  canned 
sea  food  The  thorous^h  manner  in  which 
he  presented  the  case  of  American  fishery 
interests  ar.d  the  close  study  he  had  made 
of  Nipponese  businc-s  tactics  brought  him 
not  only  to  the  attention  of  American  diplo- 
matic au-horltles.  but  also  the  gratitude  of  a 
United  States  food  stipply  industry  that  is 
.second  only  to  agriculture  He  also  brotight 
out  the  surprising  fact  tliat  crab  meat  ranked 
second  only  to  silk  in  dollar  volume  of  im- 
ports trom  Japan. 

Tao  Blue  Channel  Corporation,  of  which 
Mr  Harris  Is  president,  started  operation 
5  ye.-\rs  ago  at  Port  Royal.  New  plants  have 
since  been  constructed  at  Belhaveii.  N  C, 
and  Morgan  City.  La.  These  three  plants 
produce  more  canned  crabmeat  than  the 
combined  output  of  all  other  American 
plants. 

Because  of  his  inability,  due  to  price  ceil- 
ings, to  pay  his  crab  suppliers,  tlie  fisher- 
men, at  a  rate  comparing  wuh  prevailing 
labor  wage  scale.-^;.  Mr  Harris  made  plans  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  to  shut  down  his  plant  and 
enter  the  Air  Corps.  He  applied  for  an  Air 
Corps  Intelligence  assignment,  was  accepted 
and  ordered  to  report  to  Washington  for 
Induction. 

When  the  Air  Corps  authorities  learned, 
however,  of  tiie  volume  of  his  food  produc- 
tion, they  obtained  the  ear  of  Chester  Davis, 
Food  Administrator,  who,  after  conferring 
with  Price  Administrator  Prentiss  Brown,  as- 
sured the  Port  Royal  packer  he  Would  be 
permitted  to  operate  his  plants  under  con- 
ditions that  would  forestall  loss  if  he  would 
abandon  plans  to  close  them  and  return  to 
personal  supervision  of  tlielr  opcratiun. 


Bonds  and  Underwriters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
Public  Opinion,  of  Chambcrsburg,  Pa., 
for  April  8.  1943: 

BONDS    AND   UNDERWUITERS 

'The  community  In  which  you  live,  either 
by  choice  or  chance.  Is  a  veiy  definite  part 
of  the  collateral  that  makes  the  sum  total 
of  the  United  States  of  America  Investment. 
That  community,  anywhere  in  any  of  the  48 
States.  Is  helping  to  establish  for  all  time 
that  'the  United  States  War  bonds  are  the 
greatest  investment  in  the  world— bar  none!" 
Whether  War   bond  proceeds  go  directly   to 
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nsiinltlons,  to  facUlUes  designed  for  their 
manufacture,  or  to  sustain  the  men  of  .the 
■ervlces — that  human  element  for  whofce  serv- 
ice welfare  every  sacrifloe  must  be  niade — is 
lor  governmental  agencies  to  determine. 

The  task  of  Federal  wartime  financing  en- 
tails endless  planning  by  the  United  States 
Treastiry,  the  syndicate,  eo  to  speak,  which 
entrusts  the  people,  the  underwriters,  with 
the  reeponalbUlty  of  both  Belling  and  buying 
The  second  war  loan  will  be  launched  next 
Monday  with  •13,000.000.000  t£  its  goal.  Each 
pollUcal  subdivision,  the  State,  or  Common- 
wealth, and  then  the  counties  composing  It, 
hM  been  apportioned  Its  share  or  quota  of 
the  bond  Issue  to  •■eU  and  buy." 

The  financier  and  business-minded  buyer 
can  dlBCUSs.  loglcaUy,  the  advantages  of  the 
seven  different  types  of  securities  involved 
In  the  loan.  But  the  layman,  the  average 
bond  buyer,  knows  only  that  the  war  must 
be  financed  and  that  he  Is  buying  bonds  be- 
cause It  is  his  patriotic  duty. 

Perhaps  our  Federal  Treasury  might  con- 
alder  In  Its  future  loan  planning  the  ever- 
present  imcertalnty  of  the  post-war  period 
M  It  affects  each  political  subdivision,  which 
U  now  meeting  Its  quota  whether  it  be  In 
boys  or  bonds.  WotUd  a  Federal  War  bond 
Ittue,  with  a  post-war  premium  (or  com- 
mlsalon)  for  the  "underwriting"  subdi- 
vision, give  the  bond-buying  taxpayer  addi- 
tional patriotic  Incentive?  The  premium, 
baaed  on  the  amount  of  bonds  sold  or  quota 
attained,  to  be  applied  only  to  a  public  works 
program  determined  by  the  local  government 
of  the  county:  said  premlimi  to  t*  held  In 
escrow  by  the  State  government  for  poat-war 
distribution  to  Its  subdivisions  An  avaUable 
poet-war  fund,  resulting  from  such  premiums 
earned  by  "undervrrltlng"  Federal  war  issues, 
would  aastire  a  public  works  or  improvement 
program  for  local  subdivision  requirements 
under  locaUy  determined  specifications,  and 
might  be  a  factor  In  helping  to  simplify  the 
sales  effort.  Under  such  a  program  both 
large  and  small  taxpayers  would  be  less  ap- 
prehensive about  available  funds  for  a  prac- 
Ucal  program  to  meet  Inevitable  demands  for 
public  expenditures  In  the  post-war  era. 


We  Should  Punish  Traitors  Wherever 
Found 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OI    WASHINGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ana- 
conda Wire  It  Cable  Co.  and  the  Carnegie- 
Illinois  Steel  Corporation  through  their 
executives,  have  been  guilty  of  sabotaging 
the  war  effort.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse justifying  treason.  Why  should 
we  show  mercy  to  officials  in  Industry 
who  conspire  to  endanger  our  boys  in 
the  front  lines  by  deliberately  reducing 
the  quality  of  the  products  made  in 
guch  Industry?  The  country  Is  continu- 
ally being  agitated  by  those  who  vent 
their  spleen  against  and  upon  labor 
leaders  for  alleged  racketeering,  but  there 
is  little  feeling  or  excitement  generated 


against  great  Industries  whose  officials 
are  guilty  of  sending  to  the  war  fronts 
defective  wire,  steel,  and  miscellaneous 
war  equipment. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record  sums  up  the  situation  in  a  per- 
suasive manner.  The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

BWirr   JUBTIC*   WEEDED   FOR    ALL    BABOTTCRS 

Are  there  two  g^dea  of  sabotage  In  war- 
time America? 

You  cant  blame  the  public  for  wondering. 
Four  weeks  ago  two  cases  of  deliberately 
faulty  work  on  war  materials  were  revealed. 
One  was  the  arrest  of  a  welder  In  a  Balti- 
more shipyard,  for  faulty  work. 

The  other  Involved  officials  of  the  Carnegle- 
nilnois  Steel  Corporation,  who  were  charged 
by  the  Trimian  committee  with  falsifying 
tests  and  permitting  delivery  of  28.000  tons  of 
warship  steel  that  was  not  up  to  United 
States  standards. 

On  Monday,  the  Baltimore  welder  was  sent 
to  prison,  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Said  the 
Judge: 

"Persons   In   war   work   must   be   made   to 
realize  the  Importance  of  their  work." 
We  aU  agree  with  the  Judge. 
But — nothing  whatever  has  been  done,  be- 
yond  a   grand    Jury    hearing,    to    settle   the 
case  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois  officials. 

Worse  yet.  It  was  last  E)ecember  that  five 
empoyees  of  the  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable 
Co  were  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  on 
charges  of  supplying  our  Government  with 
defective  cable  and  Umperlng  with  the  de- 
vices by  which  the  cable  was  tested. 
Said  Attorney  General  Biddle: 
'T  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  vicious 
or  treacherous  than  dellberat«ly  supplying 
our  armed  forces  with  defective  war  mate- 
rial, and  I  am  informed  hat  only  the  alert- 
ness of  Government  Inspectors  •  •  •  pre- 
vented enormous  quantities  of  defective  wire 
and  cable  from  being  transported  to  our 
troops  overseas." 

As   It   happ)ened,   some   of   that   cable   did 
reach  the  fighting  fronts. 

But   the   case   against   the   Anaconda   Co. 
and  the  five  men  Indicted  with  It  wUl  not  be 
tried  until  Jime. 
V.'hafs  the  answer? 
Are   there   two   grades   of  sabotage: 
Grade  A,  when  committed  by  an  obscure 
worker,    without    funds    to    hire    Important 
lawyers; 

And  grade  B.  when  committed  by  ofBcials 
of  big  corporations  who  have  a  flocK  of  high- 
priced  lawyers  on  their  pay  rolls? 
This  Is.  as  some  officials  constantly  remind 

us.  war. 

Such  long-winded,  red-taped,  double-fac- 
eted Justice  is  hard  to  defend  In  peacetime. 

It  Is  Indefensible  In  wartime. 

There  are  not  two  kinds  of  sabotage. 

Those  who  actively  hamper  our  war  effort, 
endanger  the  Uvea  of  our  boys,  gamble  with 
the  success  of  our  arms  In  battle  deserve  the 
fastest,  surest  kind  of  Justice  this  Nation 
knows  how  to  produce. 

The  Baltimore  welder  deserved  what  he 
got,  and  more. 

Why  his  case  could  be  disposed  of  In  a  few 
weeks,  whUe  It  Is  Uking  months  to  dispose 
of  the  others.  Is  something  which  calls  for 
action  by  our  highest  officials  and  highest 
courts. 

I«t  Judge*  interrupt  their  routine  when 
necessary  to  deal  with  such  caaes.  Let  at- 
torneys be  compelled  to  speed  up  their  ef- 
forts so  that  sabotage— oU  kinds  o:  It— can 
be  dealt  with  whUe  thU  war  Is  stUl  on. 


Farm  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  OCONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

apul  2g,  IMS. 

Hon.  PRINTIB8  M.  B«OWN, 

ildmtnlJtrafor,  OSice  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 
DiAK  M«.  Bbown.  For  over  a  year  now 
almost  every  maU  that  comes  InU  my  offlce 
(and  there  are  fovir  deUverles  a  day,  as  you 
kno^/)  contains  a  letter  or  more  from  some 
Montana  farmer,  cattleman,  sheepman,  or 
dairyman,  aU  telling  the  same  story— con- 
demning the  short-sighted  and  unfair  treat- 
ment accorded  them.  And  I  say  short- 
sighted and  unfair  advisedly.  Of  aU  the 
groups  m  the  Unl'ed  States— and  my  con- 
versations with  other  Members,  both  on  and 
off  the  floor,  clearly  show  me  that  this  Unt 
purely  a  local  situation — the  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  the  only  ones  who  have  had 
little  or  no  consideration. 

We  have  Indiscriminately  handed  out  huge 
subsidies  to  big  business  (I  noted  a  statement 
a  short  time  ago  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee that  32  corporations,  organized  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  have 
loaned  practically  »20 .000 .000 ,000  of  Govern- 
ment funds  almost  exclusively  to  biislness 
concerns  and  at  very  low  Interest  rates) 
and.  after  a  short  fight  to  prevent  war  mil- 
lionaires, gave  m  to  Industry  by  handing  to 
them  a  chance  to  make  millions  on  their 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts. 

That  industry  has  and  U  taking  all  they 
can  get  we  all  know  to  be  so.     The  files  of 
the  General   Accounting  Office  are  llteraUy 
choked  with  evidence  showing  that  the  prac- 
tical  operation  of    the    cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
form  of  contract  Is  to  impose  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  America.     The 
Trtunan  committee  has  uncovered  volumes  of 
evidence  showing  to  what  extent  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  being  bled  white  by  a  group 
whose  mott«  seems  to  be  "bigger  profits  than 
ever."    No  wonder  the  blood  of  the  American 
public  begins  to  boll  when  they  read  of  ships 
which  the  Government  sold  only  a  short  time 
ago  for  as  low  as  »5  a  dead-weight  ton  now 
being  bought  back  by  the  Government  at  up 
to  $75  a  dead-weight  ton;  of  the  Government 
contracting  with  private  shipowners  for  the 
use  of  their  ships  at  the  rate  of  about  tLOOO 
a  day  on  a  time-charter  basis  and  then  having 
the  owner-operators  tying  up  In  a  port  for  61 
days  before  unloading  vitally  needed  muni- 
tions and  supplies  for  an  American  force  In 
the  New  Hebrides  Islands;  of  salartea  of  high 
officials  of  many  of  these  cost-plus  contrac- 
tors raising  from  a  low  80%  to  as  much  as 
700% .    It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
officials  and  employees  suddenly  become  so 
valuable  that  they  are  entitled  to  double  and 
triple  the  salary  they  were  receiving  Just  be- 
fore they  came  under  the  blanket  of  the  cost- 
plus  contracts. 

I  was  In  favor  at  that  time,  and  I  am  now. 
of  taking  the  profits  out  of  war.  It  is  In- 
conceivable to  me  that  profits  should  be  made 
out  of  the  killing  of  our  sons  and  the  de- 
struction  of   miUlons   of   doUars   wortli   of 
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propp  ty  But  those  profits  were  allowed  and 
that  Is  where  luflution  really  began  to  high- 
ball. 

Now.  where  does  the  farmer  come  In  at? 
He  has  asked  that  his  added  labt>r  and  price 
costs  be  allowed  him  when  computing  his 
costs  and  what  happens.  He  is  accused  of 
b€lng  a  greedy  so-and-so  and  of  Insisting  on 
his  pound  ol  bciiefl.s  even  if  It  me:ins  losing 
the  war. 

let  me  say  here  and  now  that  no  more 
patriotic  group  lives  than  the  American 
farmer.  He  too  has  sons  over  there.  He 
doesn't  want  Inflation  as  he  knows  it  would 
ruin  agriculture  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country 

He  Is  not  holdlna;  back  but  is  doing  Lis  level 
best  to  meet  Uncle  Sam's  call  for  fiKjd  pro- 
ducilon.  because  he  knows  fo<jd  is  vital  to 
victory  But  the  {armor  expects — and  must 
have — more  labor  and  more  machinery. 

Between  selective  tervice  and  the  higher 
wages  paid  in  industry  the  larmers  labor 
supply  has  been  Just  about  drained  dry  And 
the  farmer's  manpower  Is  the  key  to  1943 
goods  We  are  inld  that  400.000  farm  labor- 
ers left  the  farm  in  1942,  and  many  of  them 
after  completion  of  the  harvest 

Aside  from  the  draft.  It  Is  little  wonder 
that  farm  lat)or  is  leaving  the  farms.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  average  monthly 
farm  wage  for  Montana  which  averages  about 
$12  a  month  better  than  the  national  aver- 
age. In  1939  the  monthly  wage  with  board 
was  $37  10  ($53  20  without):  In  1940,  $38  80 
With  board  ($54  80  without);  in  1941,  $44  70 

with  ($63  90  witbatU):  and  In  1942.  $63  30 
with  ($84  20  without),  and  the  prices  being 
paid  ranch  hands  by  the  cattlemen  of  my 
State  are  fully  $50  a  month  more  than  wnges 
being  paid  farm  hands. 

Now  Compare  tlint  with  nn  advertisement 
Which  has  been  running  for  2  weeks  in  a 
Montana  paper  offering  $250  and  up  for  "In- 
experienced help"  in  a  certain  shipynrd  on 
the  coast,  and  only  today  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  very  large  cattleman  in  my 
dl-strlct.  who.  In  dlj^i^ust  at  the  steady  stream 
of  his  employres  leaving  lor  war  and  Govern- 
ment Job.s,  writes,  "Jim,  how  in  hell  can  we 
raise  cheap  meat  and  compete  with  the  Gov- 
ernment hiring  our  labor?  The  Government 
has  been  and  is  doing  lots  of  work  in  Helena 
and  Great  Falls,  and  the  wage  scale  they  are 
paying  is  from  $10  to  $12  for  water  boys  and 
watchmen  to  $30  a  day  for  skilled  labor  and 
truck  drivers.  Shearers  are  getting  about 
$30  a  day  and  board,  lambers  are  a.'king  from 
$5  to  $10  a  day,  sheepherders  $125  a  month 
and  up,  with  beard  "  And  these  are  only  a 
few  of  many  illtihtration^s  that  1  might  make, 
but  the  point  I  am  making  is  how  can  the 
farmer  afford  to  meet  that  kind  of  competi- 
tion? 

The  answer  is  tliat  he  cant  afford  to  or 
he  would  do  so.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the 
farmer,  getting  what  he  is  for  h;.s  product, 
would  be  forced  otit  of  business  if  he  tried 
to  meet  those  wages.  And  the  sad  part  about 
the  whole  thing  Is  that  many  are  being  forced 
out  of  buslne-~s.  In  one  city  in  my  State  7  out 
of  18  dairies  have  been  forced  to  sell.  These 
herds  that  took  years  to  build  up  arc  being 
destroyed  overnight  This  certainly  doesn't 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  record  of  the 
British,  who,  under  tlielr  agriculture  program, 
have  maintained  milk  production  at  an  un- 
expectedly hli;h  level  and  have  even  shown 
an  Increase  In  the  numbers  of  their  dairy 
cattle. 

And  If  those  were  all  the  difficulties  the 
larmer  has  to  meet  and  overcome  it  would 
be  bad  enough,  but  such  Is  not  the  case  I 
am  informed  and  asked  to  help,  almost  daily, 
those  fast  diminishing  farmers  who  now  find 
that  their  decrease  in  manpower  calls  for 
•n  increase  in  machinery  and  who  upon  mak- 
ing application  for  some  vitally  needed  piece 
of  farm  machinery  are  told,  as  they  have  been 
In  my  district  time  and  time  again,  that 
there  Is  not  euoi:gh  tu  go  aiuund.  that  the 


quota  in  that  locality  has  been  taken  and  no 
further  machinery  is  available.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  the  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  In  this  country  have  been  allowed 
only  six-teHths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  steel  prcxiuced.  while  at  the  same 
time  we  have  sent  out  via  lend-lease  over 
$17,000,000  worth  of  farm  machinery  to  our 
allies  abroad  so  far  this  year  And  mind  you 
that  machinery  shortage  and  lab<.)r  shortage 
comes  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  i.s  told  that  he  Is  expected  to  In- 
crease his  output  by  an  estimated  10  to  20 
percent  in  order  to  feed  our  overseas  forces 
and    fuinil    our   lend-lea^e    quotas. 

Much  has  been  said  that  at  this  time  the 
farmer  is  better  off  than  at  any  time  In  hts 
history  Now  granted  that  that  be  true  that 
doesn  t  mean  that  the  farmer  is  receiving 
what  he  should  for  his  labor  and  produce. 
Testimony  brought  out  Jtist  recently  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  di.sclosed  that  the 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1942  indicate  that  half  (the  lower  half)  of 
the  farm  population  did  not  break  even  on 
a  cost  ba.'^is  in  1942  Their  living  expen.ses 
were  larger  than  their  cash  Incomes  Fur- 
ther testimony  brought  out  the  fact  that  a 
break-down  of  the  farm  Incomes  showed  that 
three-fourths  of  the  farm  families  of  the 
country  had  an  Income  of  approximately 
$177  per  capita  a  year,  and  that  half  of  them 
had  an  income  of  only  $495  to  $500  per  fam- 
ily, or  about  $100  per  capita  a  year. 

Let  us  turn  now  and  see  what  prices  that 

not-so-prosperous-as-was-lmagined  group  Is 
paying    for    many    of    the    necessities    of    life 

Which  they  cannot  raise  and  the  Increase 
in  which  prices  are  being  largely  attributed 
to  them  Food  prices  in  Seattle  are  up  from 
30  to  350  percent  since  January  1941:  food 
prices  in  New  York  City  have  risen  as 
much  as  177  percent  in  the  la.st  12  months. 
Now,  as  I  have  said.  It  is  a  popular  thought 
that  the  farmer  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
Increased  cost  of  living  but  I  do  not  think  the 
facts  bear  this  out.  The  farmer  Is  now  get- 
ting $122  7  per  bushel  for  his  wh^at  and 
$12  80  per  100  pounds  for  his  beef  wliereas 
a  year  ago  he  was  getting  99  7  cents  a  bushel 
for  his  wheal  and  $10  71  per  100  pounds  for 
his  beef.  A  little  simple  arithmetic  will  show 
that  In  neither  case  is  there  any  177  or 
350  percent  raise  In  the  price  the  farmer 
has   received 

The  question  then  arises,  where  or  whom 
or  what  is  responsible  for  this  tremendous 
and  unjustifiable  increase  In  the  co.*t  of  the 
necessities  of  life?  In  answering  that  ques- 
tion you  have  placed  the  blame  where  It 
rightly  belongs— at  the  door  of  unsound  and 
unnecessary    Inflation, 

Now,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  some  Inflation 
is  not  only  good  but  desirable  for  certainly 
we  all  agree  that  deflation,  the  opposite  end 
of  inflation.  Is  Just  as  bad  and  undesirable 
as  Is  serious  and  uncontrolled  inflation.  We 
all  saw  in  the  period  from  1929  to  1933  that 
deflation  in  Its  con.st^quences  may  be  as  serious 
as  Inflation.  So  that  the  start  or  ori^'in  of 
this  cycle  of  intlaticn  Is  dinctly  traceable  to 
the  d'iiberate  monetary  planned  inflation  of 
the  present  r.dmmisiration  set  in  motion  In 
1933  and  1934  by  the  devaluatl'  n  of  the  gold 
dollar,  the  silver-purcha.se  policy,  and  by  ex- 
panding the  volume  of  circulation  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  dep<^slts  bv  creating  an  ar- 
tlflcial  spending  market.  This  as  I  say  was 
at  that  time  necessary  and  desirable  because 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  was  out 
of  balance  with  the  potential  soiling  power 
of  business  and  industry  At  that  time,  on 
March  31.  1934  the  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
culation was  $5  394.000.000  or  a  per  capita 
average  of  $4269,  On  March  31.  1940.  the 
amount  of  money  In  circulation  had  risen 
to  $7.51 1,000.000  or  $57  04  per  capita;  by  March 
31.  1941.  to  $8,924,000,000  or  $67  32  per  capita, 
and   on   March   31,    1942,   had  only  risen    to 


Jll  5C6,000,OGO  or  $86  15  per  capita.  Now  If 
some  such  plan  as  the  B.iruch  plan  (which  Is 
substantially  what  Canada  and  England 
adopted  soon  after  their  entry  into  the  war) 
had  b«cn  put  Into  effect  at  that  time  I  be- 
lieve the  Inflation  spiral  would  have  been 
stopped  before  it  became  too  dangerous  and 
too  much  out  of  control,  but  It  wasn't,  and 
Just  1  year  later  we  now  find  that  as  of  March 
31,  1943.  there  is  $16,251,000,000  In  circula- 
tion or  an  average  of  $120  04  per  capita 

Under  the  Baruch  plan  prices  of  all  kinds 
as  well  as  rents,  wages,  and  fees  were  to  be 
stabilized  as  of  a  particular  time  In  the  past 
far  enough  back  so  as  to  represent  a  fairly 
normal  demand-and-supply  level  The  author 
of  this  plan  claimed  that  Its  simplicity,  its 
equitabillty.  and  Its  quickness  of  action  plus 
Its  favorablenesfi  to  a  good  public  morale  was 
Justification  for  its  adoption  and  1  think  that 
had  such  a  plan  been  put  Into  effect  we  would 
not  be  in  the  difBculty  we  now  And  ourselves 
In.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  war  breeds  In- 
flation, as  we  all  know  and  have  seen  by  ex- 
perience, we  should  have  anticipated  our 
present  status  and  taken  every  means  to  guard 
against  Just  what  has  happened  before.  We 
didn't  and  are  now  paying  the  price  As  I 
see  It.  we  have  fallen  down  on  the  three  most 
effective  ways  of  curbing  Inflation — by  taxa- 
tion, by  enforced  savings,  and  by  instituting 
some  plan  In  time  to  control  prices,  wages, 
rents,  etc. 

Another  point  that  has  for  the  most  part 
escaped  observation  is  the  fact  that  basic 
food  staples  for  the  lower  Income  groups  have 
risen  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price  rises 

recorded  on  such  items  as  Jewelry,  fine  kllch- 
enware,    furs,    and   costlier   luxury    foods    and 

apparel.  There  has  been  an  effort  to  ex- 
plain this  as  a  lesult  of  higher  labor  costs, 
but  I  think  the  real  reason  lies  in  out-aiid- 
out   profiteering. 

Manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
know  that  the  wage  earner  today  has  more 
money  than  any  time  In  the  past  10  years, 
and  they  are  out  to  make  a  •killing  '"  The 
fact  that  the  farmer  and  other  smaller  groups 
who  haven't  profited  as  a  result  of  the  war 
happen  to  be  brought  to  near-starvation 
levels  Is  incidental  and  doesn't  concern  that 
group.  That  is  one  reason  I  so  vigorously 
protested  In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  23d  of 
April  the  proposed  total  abolition  of  grade 
labeling  as  Just  another  example  of  the  way 
ceiling  prices  are  being  circumvented 

I  hope  then  you  will  take  this  letter  as  It 
was  meant — as  a  sort  of  weathervane  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  To  the  American  public  you 
exemplify  the  administration,  and  that  ad- 
ministration, of  which  I  am  a  legislative 
Memb«T.  in  the  minds  of  the  farmer  and 
a  larse  measure  of  the  American  public,  has 
not  given  the  farmer  adequate  consideration 
for  the  work  the  farmer  is  doing  and  the  Im- 
portant part  he  U  playing  in  the  winning  of 
the  war.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  more  ccn- 
sideration  has  to  be  given  to  the  question  of 
the  farmer's  manpower  situation — that  he  be 
allowed  labor  costs  to  meet  Industrial  com- 
petition for  his  farm  help — that  machinery 
be  given  the  farmer  as  and  when  it  i,s  needed 
and  as  much  as  is  needed;  and.  that  prices 
are  pegged  once  and  for  all.  If  every  time 
one  group  or  another  gets  a  raise  prices  are 
allowed  to  go  up  then,  of  course,  we  are  going 
to  have  inflation  — it  is  my  contention  that 
as  prices  have  always  anticipated  the  next 
raise  in  costs  that  to  again  allow  them  at 
the  end  of  the  inflationary  spiral  Is  doing 
nothing  but  allowing  that  group  a  double 
crack  at  the  consumer  and  buying  public 
and  In  so  doing  you  have  accelerated  the  pace 
of  our  Inflation. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  that  the  fanner 
and  the  American  consumer  be  given  a  break 
and  that  inflation  is  slopped  where  It  has 
always  started  —  in  allowing  out-of-Une  and 
inflatl' nary  prices 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  O'Conno*. 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 


or  IOWA 


ivooeed  to  whatever  lengtlM  f  neceaary 
to  prevent  a  ooal  strike  and  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  GovemmeDt  at 
home  aud  abroad. 

A  govemmoit  which  ■ends  Ita  eltlBens  to 
battle  must  not  weaken  or  falter  against  any 
bcune  force  which  threatens  to  halt  the  war. 


m  THE  HOU8B  OP  RBPRESENTATlVKS 

Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  radio 
address  of  President  Roosevelt  last  night 
was  a  splendid  statement  of  the  case  of 
Americ  against  John  L.  Lewis.  In  his 
expressed  determination  to  proceed  with 
the  war  regardle.ss  of  opposition  from  any 
source,  the  President  will  have  the  ovcr- 
whelmincr  support  of  the  people  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  miners  have  cau.se 
for  complaint.  That  should  be  prompt- 
ly invesligateu  by  the  body  set  up  for 
such  a  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  group  representing  the 
entire  Nation  will  be  unfair  in  its  de- 
cisions. 

The  fact  remain.s.  however,  that  we 
cannot  have  a  strike  at  this  time.  The 
threat  to  the  war  effort  is  too  g-^at  to 
allow  such  a  cotirse  to  be  adopted  under 
any  circumstances.  I  l>elieve  the  Presi- 
dent has  sufficient  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  handle  the  situation. 
If.  however,  additional  lepislation  is  nec- 
essary or  desirable  this  crnigre^is  sliould 
supply  it  at  once. 

As  part  of  these  remarks  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  April  30.  1943.  Issue 
Of  the  Marshalltown  Times-Republican, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa: 

r    B,  a.  SHouu)  stand  rnuc 

It  would  be  unthlnkably  tragic  to  assume 
that  half  a  million  union  soft -coal  miners 
»re  unpatriotic  It  was  therefore  the  correct 
approach  for  Roosevelt  to  appeal  to  miners 
as  Americans  to  get  in  and  pitch  and  bring 
out  coal  needed  to  flght  a  war  and  protect 
the  Nation, 

It  would  be  fatal  for  the  President  to  admit 
that  the  United  States  Government  does  not 
have  p<'V»er  to  handle  situations  in  time  of 
war  fraught  with  danger  comparable  to  crip- 
pling defeat  on  the  battlefields  It  was 
therefore  right  and  Just  for  the  President  to 
<Jemand  that  miners  who  have  quit  work  go 
back  to  their  Jobs  and  stay  there. 

The  question  has  not  been  at  ls.-;ue  whether 
anyone,  John  L.  Lewis  particularly,  liked  or 
disliked  the  machinery  which  his  Govern- 
ment has  set  up  for  conduct  of  the  wnr  or  its 
personnel  any  more  than  there  could  be  an 
Issue  arise  whether  a  soldier  likes  the  com- 
mand  of   his   superior   officer  or   the   cut   of 

the  ofBcer'B  hair. 

War  factories,  railroads,  ships,  homes  of 
war  workers,  and  soldiers'  barracks  must  have 
coal.  The  supply  must  not  be  cut  off  any 
more  than  the  supply  of  food,  guns,  ships. 
planes,  tanks,  or  ammunition.  No  leader. 
nor  any  group,  can  be  permitted  to  Jeopard- 
ise the  war  effort  or  endanger  the  lives  cf 
our  fighting  men  and  a  shortage  of  coal 
would  soon  accomplish  that  catastrophe. 

Threatened  coal  strike,  as  Roosevelt  says. 
li  a  threat  against  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  3o  Lewis  not  only  placed  himself 
In  poRitlon  for  a  showdown.  Roosevelt  aiKl 
the  Government  have  t>een  placed  at  the 
point  of  showdown  too 

Kvents  may  Happen  quickly.  As  this  is 
written  Levla  U  In  MSfllOD  with  union  lead- 
en. U  Lewis  doesn't  backtrack  before  10 
O'clock  Satonlay  morning.  th«  hour  fixed  for 
minets  to  rvtom  to  woi%  Booserelt  abould 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLoankA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  timely 
article  on  home  gardens  in  the  food  pro- 
duction program: 

BACKTARD    PATRIOTS 

(By  H.  J,.  Cokeley) 

There  is  no  longer  a  question  that  the 
United  States  is  facing  an  alarming  shortage 
Of  many  foods  In  1943.  So  thase  who  desire 
adequate  supplies  o«  fresh  wholesome  vege- 
tables might  start  helping  themselves.  More- 
over, by  doing  this,  they  wUl  be  contributing 
materially  toward  the  downfall  of  Hitler, 

In  1942  the  agricultural  production  in  the 
United    States    was    up    12    percent    and    the 

American  armed  forces  and  their  allies  re- 
ceived 13  percent  of  the  total  farm  produc- 
tion. In  1943  fuUy  28  percent  of  the  total 
Jam  production  Is  to  go  to  the  armed  forces 
and  the  Allies,  according  to  Secretary  Wick- 
ard,  of  the  United  States  Department  ot  Ag- 
riculture, And  recent  reports  from  some  3,000 
county  agricultural  agents  Indicate  that  the  j 
crop  acreage  actually  will  be  reduced  this 
year. 

Although  estimates  of  the  county  agents 
varied  from  a  1-  to  30-percent  reduction, 
dipendiug  upon  the  respective  section?  of  the 
ctjUMtry  from  which  received,  all  rrvealed  a 
strong  tendency  to  cut  down  on  farm  op- 
erations  because  of  Inbor  shortages. 

Mr.  Wlckard  also  says  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  1943  pack  of  canned  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  Juices  will  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  lor  the  armed  forces  and  lend- 
lease.  This  restriction  wUl  leave  only  about 
33  pounds  of  canned  goods  per  person  per 
year.  Some  of  the  percentages  of  canned 
goods  to  be  reserved  en  the  bas*s  of  1942  pro- 
duction wUl  be  as  follows:  green  bears  58, 
beets  84.  carrots  100.  spinach  48,  tomatoes  49. 
tomato  Juice  13  peas  48.  sweet  corn  42.  lima 
b?ans  56,  asparagtis  49,  and  pumpkin  61. 

To  forestall  a  threatening  national  food 
problem  the  Nation's  farmers  probably  have 
done  everything  humanly  possible.  But 
thousands  of  farm  boys  and  farm  laborers 
have  been  Inducted  mto  the  Army,  and  in- 
dustry has  made  a  staggering  drain  on  men 
who  have  been  connected  with  agricultural 
activities  in  the  past.  So  the  almost  over- 
whelming demands  on  farmers  must  be  met 
with  greatly  depleted  manpower  units. 

Some  relief  to  the  farm  labor  situation  is 
being  rendered  through  the  Parm  Security 
and  Agricultural  Extension  programs,  involv- 
ing relocation  of  hill  farmers  and  others 
underemployed,  but  the  effects  in  1943  will 
not  be  suffldent  to  relieve  fully  the  strain 
on  agricultural  enterprises.  Therefore,  back- 
yard and  vacant-lot  gardens  become  almost 
a  naUonal  necessity. 

For  a  family  of  6  a  garden,  40  by  100  feet, 
will  do  wonders  tf  the  soil  U  aaltable.  the 
crope  wisely  planned,  and  the  proper  atten- 
tion ftraa.    Zn  th*  latltuda  of  Baltlaaora 


gardeners  ahotild  ordinarily  be  able  to  live 
out  of  such  size  home  gardens  for  4  months 
out  of  the  year  and  at  the  same  time  harvest 
enough  excess  tomatoes,  beans,  com.  beets, 
and  other  vegetables  to  fill  200  quart  cans, 
and  there  should  be  root  crops  to  be  stored 
for  virlntcr  use. 

Under  the  rationing  regulations  a  family  of 
6  will  t>e  able  to  buy  only  about  the  equiva- 
lent of  100  qiATU  of  canned  goods  per  year. 
So  a  garden  supplement  becomes  almost  a 
necessity.  Furthermore,  those  having  vege- 
tables of  their  own  production  will  be  able 
to  select  canned  goods  In  the  markets  in  such 
a  way  as  to  add  variety. 

There  are  probably  many  persons  who  feel 
the  need  of  help  and  advice  in  contemplated 
garden  projects.  Fortunately,  provisions  are 
already  made  to  supply  tliese.  Government- 
supported  agrlcultviral  agencies  are  located 
in  practically  every  county  seat  throughout 
the  United  SUtes  and  they  are  ready  to  give 
free  assistance  to  all,  working  on  production 
programs  and  assisting  where  necessary  with 
canning  problems.  So  there  should  be  no 
hesitancy  in  launching  a  garden  project. 

Around  every  town  and  city  in  America, 
there  are  probably  thousands  of  idle  back- 
yards and  vacant  lots  wll  adapted  to  the 
production  of  vegetables,  and  now  the  Nation 
needs  to  have  these  plots  utilized  If  the 
average  equivalent  of  700  additional  40  by 
lOO-foot  gardens  (this  estimate  includes  en- 
largement* of  1942  plots  as  well  as  new  gar- 
dens) may  be  produced  In  evei^  county  in 
the  United  States  In  1943,  the  hard-pressed 
farmers  will  be  relieved  for  the  most  part  of 
meeting  the  vegetable  needs  of   10,000000 

people       In  addition,  a  great  burden   will  be 
taken    off    the    strained    rransportatlon    fa- 

clliUes  ol  the  country  by  such  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  food  being  produced  where  consumed. 
Thus,  by  helping  themselves  to  fresh  ve^- 
tables  from  their  own  home  gardens.  Amer- 
icans Will  also  be  paying  heed  to  an  urgent 
patriotic  call. 


War  SappUes  for  the  Sontkwest  Pacific 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday,  May  3. 1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  I  include  therein  a  letter  from 
Dr.  J.  EL  Gammon,  a  leading  physician 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn..  and  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  to  him  from  his  son,  Lt.  John  L. 
GamnK)n: 
Hon.  John  Jztmrmx,  Jr.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jennings:  I  am  enclosing  clipping 
from  letter  received  from  my  son,  Lt.  John 
L.  Gammon  and  commanding  ofBcer  of  his 
company  somewhere  In  Australia,  which  is 
self-explanatory. 

1  hope  you  win  carry  out  his  wishes  In 
every  detail  possible. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 

Tours  very  truly. 

J.  :<.  GAiocoir,  M.  D. 

Tm  glad  to  hear  that  the  Praaklai&t  la 
sending  more  planes  to  this  theater.  We 
need  every  plane,  ship,  and  gun  that  fO«^ 
possibly  spare  for  cleaning  out  the  Japa.  Tb* 
sooner  we  get  these  materials  in  nuaolMBi.  tlia 
sooner  we  can  finish  our  Job  and  come  taeiiM. 
Try  to  make  the  ConglMimen  at  xufflae 
devote  every  effort  toward  more  si^pllas  ta* 
Vb»  allies  tax  tba  aoutliveet  Fadflc." 
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«tenM«rfc*#»l    >ra  t^tnmtnttmii     I 


\Mr     rX\tm 


u  n^A^r  M«r»iary  of  ihoD  I   ••  tmporunt  on   the   indti^rtal   front  ae 


of  farm  macnincry  are  loia.  as  tncy  nave  oeen 
In  my  district  time  and  time  :it;ain.  that 
there   U  not  euoi:gh  tu  go  aiouisd,  that   the 


t  I    .\J  *   A  .\/^/v  .vrx/\/     vy  ■ 


31.  1041.  to  $8,924,000  000  or  167  32  per  capita, 
and   oil   March   31.    1SH2,   had  only   risen    to 


Sincerely  yours. 


Jamu  F.  O'Connob. 


i 


If 
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Polei  Cooliiif  Toward  Roosevelt? 

EX'I-ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaij.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
day.s  of  the  Revolutionary  War  when 
Kosziusko  and  Pulaski,  great  Polish  pa- 
triots, pavf  tlu'ir  all  to  GeorRf-  Wa.shiuR- 
ton  and  Am»Mica  in  holping  us  establish 
our  great  Democracy,  we  find  the  pages 
of  American  nistory  filled  with  heroic  ex- 
ploits cif  Puh-sh  Americans  in  every  war 
since  1776.  The  Polish  pi-cple  here  are  a 
fine.  patuol:c  group  of  Americans.  In 
the  mills,  the  mines,  and  in  every  battle- 
front  of  the  wurld  we  find  Poles  doing 
their  part,  today  to  help  exterminate  a 
barbaric  enemy.  Many  Polish  leaders 
continuously  warned  us  about  our  "'iso- 
lationism" long  before  many  Americans 
realized  the  dangers  of  Nazi  and  Japa- 
nese designs  for  world  conquest. 

The  Poles,  as  a  people,  repardless  of 
their  political  affiliation,  have  been  great 
supporters  of  President  P'rankhn  D. 
Roosevelt  and  hi.<--  foreign  policy.  A 
splendid  example  is  Victor  L.  Alski. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Polish 
Weekly  Pittsburgher — Pittsburczanin — 
America's  leading  Polish  newspaper, 
Victor  Alski,  although  a  registered  Re- 
publican is  an  American — first,  last,  and 
always — and  he  has  frequently  editorial- 
ized the  President's  foreign  policy.  An 
editorial  that  is  worthy  of  the  allention 
of  all  Americans,  and  especially  the  Poles 
in  America,  appeared  in  the  Pittsburc- 
zanin  on  April  16.  1943,  in  which  Alski 
took  issue  with  the  Scnpps-Howard 
newspaper  syndicate  in  its  published 
statement.  "Chicago  Poles  are  said  to 
have  been  cooling  toward  Roosevelt  be- 
cause of  Russia's   purported  dosii?ns  on 

Poli.sh  lands."  I  am  happy  to  include 
in  my  remarks  Alski's  translated  edito- 
rial answer  entitled  '"Poles  Cooling  To- 
ward Roosevelt?": 

pons    COOLING    TOWARD    ROOSEVELT? 

The  Sunday  editions  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
Syndicate.  In  tholr  weekly  column  '"Wash- 
ington Calling,"  anent  eventual  fourth  term 
for  President  Rot)sevelt,  published  among 
others:  ""Mayor  Ed  Kelly  of  Chicago,  third- 
term  promoter,  has  been  silent  about  fourth. 
A  possible  reason:  Chicago  Poles  are  .'-aid  to 
have  been  cooling  toward  Roosevelt  becauf^e 
of  Russia's  purported  designs  on  Polish 
lands   " 

We  are  quite  confident  that  the  Poles  in 
Chicago  will  most  emphatically  prote.st 
against  such  Insinuations,  and  that  all  the 
Americans  of  Polish  extraction  will  do  like- 
wise This  unfounded,  and  takcn-from-thUi- 
alr,  acciisatlon  against  the  Chicago  Poles  is 
In  exact  contradiction  to  the  feelings  of  the 
great  masses  of  Americans  of  Poli«h  origin, 
who  not  only  are  not  "•  •  •  cooling  to- 
ward President  Roosevelt,"  but,  on  the  con- 
tn-.ry.  have  fir  him  an  ever-growing  ^steem, 
and  are  in  full  accord  with  his  policies,  es- 
pecially In  International  politics.  If  any- 
thing, this  sentiment  Is  general,  not  only 
among  the  Polish  Democrats,  but  to  the  same 
extent  among  tho»e  registered  Republican. 
Yes.  there  might  have  been — especially  before 
the  war— differences  of  opinion  among  the 
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Republicans  of  Polish  extraction  on  the  do- 
mentlc  lisues  of  the  ■dmlnlstratlon,  u  tar 
ns  International  policy  Is  concerned.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  enjoys  the  fullest  support  of 
all  American  Poles,  regardless  of  party  affl- 
llatlon. 

As  to  the  purported  deitlgns  of  Ru^Bln  on 
the  caHtern  Polish  lands,  Poland  and  all 
Amtricans  of  Polish  origin  rely  above  all  on 
their  tried  friend.  President  Rcohcvelt.  cot.n- 
dent  that  hla  great  political  experience  and 
profiund  sense  of  Justice  will  motivate  hlra 
In  upholding  the  statu.s  of  Poland  agaln.'^t  iiny 
doflgns  of   her  eastern   nelght^or 

As  a  matter  of  fnct,  the  American  Poles 
see  m  President  Roosevelt  the  foremost  war- 
ranty that  the  interests  of  Poland— who  con- 
tributed so  much  In  the  fight  against  the 
totalltarlnn  systems  and  who:,e  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  the  united  cau.se  has  been  and 
still  Is  the  greatest — will  be  protected  against 
any  and  all  designs  of  any  nations  and 
groups,  who,  under  the  mantle  of  military 
strategy  or  other  vague  reasons,  strive  to 
commit  another  historical  crime  on  the  pros- 
trated Polish  Nation 

It  Is  most  desirable  thiit  the  above  Infer- 
ence of  the  Scrlpps-Hc;ward  syndicate,  which 
can  only  be  described  as  an  insinuation,  be 
Immediately  and  most  forcefully  rectified, 
so  that  the  present  record  of  loyalty  and 
gratitude  of  the  American  Poles  toward  Presi- 
dent Rcasevelt  continues  wlihout  bleml.'^^h: 
while  preventing  at  the  same  time  various 
groups  from  Implicating  Poland  and  the 
American  Poles  In  their  de.sire  to  settle  polit- 
ical difTerencca.  by  usliifj  the  question  of 
Poland's  eastern  boundaries  m  their  vicious 
Intrigues 

We  again  repeat  the  well-known  fact  -  the 
Amerlcan.s  of  Polish  or!k;lii  are  and  will  be 
solidly  behind  President  Roosevelt,  confident 
that  he  la  our  best  and  surest  guaranty  fc  r 
a  Just  peace  and  for  the  return  to  Poland 
what  is  Indisputably  her  land. 


Freedom  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter; 

White  Advertising  Co  , 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  April  29,  1043. 
Frances  P    Bolton, 

Congress  o/  the  United  States, 
House  o/  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mrs  Bolton  Pardon  this  delayed 
reply  to  your  lettir  of  April  1.  I  Just  want 
to  add  that  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
exerting  every  possible  effort  and  Influence 
In  the  House  to  get  back  to  constitutional 
government — war  or  no  war. 

This  Is  also  to  report  my  opinion  and  that 
of  all  my  acquaintances  here  on  the  curtail- 
ment of  our  traditional  free  press  V,\:  defi- 
nitely feel  that  the  restriction;^  being  placed 
on  the  food  conf^-rence  arc  unheuhhy.  un- 
democratic, and  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
open  covenants  op^-nly  arrived  at.  If  the 
American  people  are  going  to  pay  the  bill 
and  do  without  a  lot  of  tilings  they  are  cer- 
tainly eiilUled  to  know  all  the  details  on  who 
wants  what  as  wtU  as  what  the  President 
proposes  to  give  away  and  to  whom  he  wants 
to  give  It.  By  getting  only  a  final  report  of 
the  conference  declsloiu,  the  American  people 


will  be  kept  complrtely  unlnf<  rmed  on  eny 
•ugge»tlons  made  by  delrgntes  which  the 
President,  for  political  reasons  wUhes  tc  hold 
In  secret  Tins  prewi  curtailment.  If  It  Is  not 
•lopped,  can  have  the  same  effect  na  It  had 
In  Oermaiiy  and  there  1»  serloui  daiigfr  of 
you  yourself  becoming  a  member  of  anoiluT 
dummy  Reichstag  bef'  re  this  war  Is  over 

There  Is  no  other  poMlble  way  whereby 
people  can  protect  their  rights  fxcept  by 
viTltlng  the  rtulv  elected  Representatives,  like 
yourself  S.ifeguarding  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant rt  the  four  freedoms  Is  therefore 
In  your  hnnds 

Sincerely  ycurs, 

IL\p.M  Wurre. 


A  Suburb  Diicovcrs  Slums 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rroniDA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  under  ex- 
tension of  remarks,  I  desire  to  reprint  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  edi- 
torial from  the  Christian  Scu'nce  Moni- 
tor, as  follows: 

A  SrSfRB  DISCOVERS  SLCMS 

For  many  Americans.  Japans  killing  of 
prisoners  has  been  almost  as  much  of  an 
awak'^nlng  as  Japan's  peacetime  ass.iult  on 
Piari  Harbor. 

Before  December  7,  1941.  they  had  tjeen 
like  complacent  residfuts  of  a  model  subuib, 
only  mildly  concerned  about  slum  condltloria 
In  the  adjacent  metropolis  until  gang  war- 
fare brings  a  murder  to  their  own  d.>orstep. 
Even  then,  they  did  not  quite  sense  the  ram- 
ifications of  evil  that  produced  that  outrage; 
few  Americans  at  first  understood  why 
Pearl   Harbor  was  attacked. 

The  killing  of  prl.soners  helps  to  explain. 

Thes<.'  murder;,  tear  another  g.'.pwig  hole 
In  the  veil  cf  isolationism  and  let  t.uburban- 
Ites  pe.-r  Into  the  sewers  of  the  world  com- 
munity's mental  slums.  It  gives  them  a 
shocking  view  of  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
produced  the  present  upheaval  Berlin  s  ap- 
proval of  Japan's  biutnlliy  reminds  Amerl- 
caiis  that  It  l.s  all  of  a  piece;  their  aviator* 
have  been  toitured  now  as  much  as  the  Jewi 
of  Europe  have  been  tortured  for  10  years. 
The  murder  cf  prisoners  U  not  new  to  Mus- 
solini or  to  Hitler 

Americans  now  have  come  a  little  closer  to 
the  frlghtfulness  that  the  Chinese,  the 
Czechs,  the  Poles,  the  Norwegians.  Dutch, 
French.  Spaniards.  'Vugfjblavs.  BelglanjB.  and 
Greeks  h.ave  known  cnly  t.x)  well  To  speak 
of  paying  back  these  enoimliies  Is  worse  tttan 
Idle  The  evil  cannot  be  undone  But  every 
military  success  of  the  Allies  restricts  Its 
present  field  of  operations  and  freee  op- 
pressed peoples. 

America's  new  awarener^s  of  aggressive 
b.arbar:sm  has  already  spurred  the  buy- 
ing of  War  bonds  It  should  lift  the  whole 
tempo  of  the  war  effort.  It  should  help 
Americans  to  recognize,  an  they  did  not  recog- 
nize e\en  after  Pearl  Harbor,  that  their  own 
quiet  suburb  Is  not  ^afe  so  long  as  gangsters 
roam  the  streets  of  Eur<;pe  and  Asia,  so  long 
as  crime  festers  In  the  back  alleys  of  woild 
thought 

In  1337  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  scoffed 
at  PreK  dent  Roc^eveit  s  Idea  of  quarantining 
the  10  prcent  of  law  breakers.  They  could 
hardly  do  that  today  Even  the  tho<ightle^a 
can  see  how  much  more  difficult  and  costly 
It  has  now  become  even   to  check  liUernft- 
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tloful  erlro*.  Tb«  thougbtftil  are  oonvlnead 
that  tlMy  muM,  If  onlf  for  thctr  own  pro- 
tecttoo.  be  tbelr  brotban'  k««p«r«.  oarer  neu- 
tral for  an  inetant  wben  oppreaalon  and  af- 
freealon  ratae  their  baade.  The  Tokyo  mur- 
den  thould  oonflrm  that  conTlctlon. 

They  thould  alto  clarify  the  task  that 
Ilea  beyond  vletory.  Bran  complete  triumph 
will  not  now  wipe  out  the  kind  of  thinking 
which  haa  produced  a  welter  of  such  crime. 
It  will  chain  the  crlmlnale.  but  that  la  only 
the  beginning.  The  larger  taak  will  be  to 
keep  them  chained  and  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  euburba  to  help  clean  up  the 
slums — the  tribal  myths,  the  racial  hates. 
and  economic  inJusUcee— which  would  pro- 
duce still  more  crime. 


Active  Labor  Lca^  Discuiies  Recent 
DcrelopBieDU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASBINCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1943 
Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  from  representatives  of  capital 
these  days  concerning  the  mistakes  and 
errors  cliarBCterlzing  the  war  program. 
We  hear  many  yappings  and  carpings 
relative  to  absenteeism.  Newspaper  col- 
tminists  and  radio  commentators  vie 
with  each  other  in  denouncing  organized 
labor  and  in  insistence  that  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  America  be  given  further  re- 
lief. Tlie  greatest  examples  of  hypocrisy 
and  inconsistency  In  modern  history 
have  been  provided  in  recent  months  by 
these  speakers  and  writers. 

The   President   was   reviled   and   de- 
nounced for  attempting  to  limit  net  in- 
comes to  a  ceiling  of  $25,000  per  year. 
Under  the  Ruml  plan  those  enjoying  the 
highest  incomes  in  America  would  be 
given  a  complete  waiver  of  1  year's  tax 
liability.     Those   who   insisted   the   sky 
should    be    the   limit    for    salaries   of 
wealthy  executives,  and  those  who  as- 
severate! that  a  windfall  gift  of  a  waiver 
of  tax  liability  for  1  year's  Income  tax, 
would  combat  Inflation— at   the  same 
time  demanded  a  celling   on   all   farm 
prices  and  a  ceiling  on  all  trade-union- 
ists' wages— what  a  farce.     The  public 
has  never  been  given  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  Ruml  plan  and  Its  implications. 
Repeatedly,  we  are  told  that  imder  that 
proposal  the  taxpayer  would  continue  to 
pay  annually  to  the  Government  his  m- 
come  tax.     Of  course,  he  would.     But 
when  the  taxpayer  died  his  estate  would 
be  relieved  of  paying  the  next  year's  tax. 
That  Is  something  Its  proponents  nei?- 
lected  to  stress  or  scarcely  to  mention. 
If  I  owe  a  bank  several  sums  of  money, 
represented  In  promissory  notes,  and  the 
bank  hands  me  back  one  of  these  notes 
marked  "paid  In  full,"  am  I  to  insist  that 
because  no  actual  money  was  paid  by 
either  party.  I  am  not  the  beneficiary  of 
such  a  transaction?    When  a  tax  lia- 
bility Is  waived  for  1  year,  one's  assets  are 
increased  correspondingly.    To  the  ex- 
tent one's  debts  are  reduced,  his  prop- 
erty Increases.    That  Is  elementary. 


Mr.  Ouy  H.  Rader,  secretary  of  shop 
stewards  of  the  Tacoma-Seattle  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
recently  wrote  me  a  dotible  letter  In 
which  he  dlscusaed  current  developments 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  trade-union- 
ist. I  recommend  Its  reading  to  all  who 
would  be  mterested  in  knowmg  the 
worker's  viewpoint.  The  letters  are  as 
follows: 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  March  30.  1943. 
DiAK  CONGBXSSMAN  CoTTix:  Enclosed  you 
wUl  please  find  the  answer  of  the  shop  stew- 
ards, of  all  three  shifts  of  the  Seattls-Tscoma 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  workers,  to  the  hue 
and  cry  of  labor-haters  In  the  press  and  on 
the  radio  about  so-called  absenteeism.  This 
answer  Is  being  sent  to  various  papers  and  to 
Congressmen  from  this  State. 

It  Is  quite  slgnlflcant  that  the  violent  at- 
tacks against  labor  came,  largely,  from  Amer- 
ica First,  isolationist,  and  poll-Ux  back- 
grounds. These,  by  promoting  disunity 
and  industrial  strife,  are  certainly  not  pro- 
moting the  war  effort.  Lindbergh  received  a 
medal  for  his  services  but  some  are  scabbing 
on  him  by  serving  Hitler  without  pay.  The 
workers  In  defense  Jobs  and  the  men  on  the 
battlefields  are  defending  far  more  than  these 
would  like  to  leave  for  u»  to  defend. 

And  let  me  say  here  that  the  workers  are 
certainly  resentftil  of  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  and 
his  labor-baiting  tirades. 

The  spectacle  of  the  fight  over  the  Ruml 
tax  plan  leads  one  tc  realise  that  the  pro- 
gressives. If  there  be  any.  have  much  to  do. 
It  Is  unthinkable  to  pretend  that  all  the  re- 
actionaries are  Republicans  and  all  the  pro- 
gressives are  Democrats.  Certainly,  if  the 
Progressive  bloc,  providing  there  is  much  left 
of  It.  had  been  functioning  properly  there 
would  have  been  a  nonpartisan  grouping  of 
forces  behind  an  honest-to-Ood  tax  pro- 
gram To  see  valuable  time  spent  In  batUing 
along  strict  party  lines  Is  enough  to  sicken 
any  worker. 

The  yapping  of  the  reactionaries,  their 
acts  of  disunity  and  of  oppression,  are  but 
the  deeds  of  desperate  men.  Never  before 
have  there  been  bo  many  members  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  this  country.  Labor  has  made 
tremendous  strldte  of  late  years.  Barriers 
of  race  and  religion  are  beginning  to  crumble. 
These  traitors  in  our  midst  would  turn  the 
clock  backward  and  wipe  out  the  gains  of  the 
American  people,  if  they  could.  They  would 
change  this  from  a  people's  war  Into  a  war  of 
oppression,  if  we  would  only  let  them 

We  must  defend  democracy  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  shipyards,  the  mines,  the  mills, 
the  farms  the  homes,  and  even  in  the  halls 
Of  Congress.  Let  us  do  aU  things  possible  to 
defend  our  gains,  to  strengthen  and  improve 
our  Democracy,  and  win  a  people's  peace 
from  this  people's  war. 
Sincerely  yours. 

GtTT  H.  Radeb, 
Secrcfary  Shop  Stewards,  Day  Shift, 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipyard. 


AN  OPEN  Lrrria  adopted  by  thx  shop  sttw- 

ARDa   OP    ALL   SHirrS    AT   THE    BlArTLT-TACOMA 
8HIPTAXOS.  TACOMA,  WASH. 

Dxirlng  the  last  few  weeks  the  problem  of 
absenteelam  In  war  Industrlea  has  he'.d  the 
front  page  In  the  press  and  the  right-of-way 
over  the  air  waves  and  many  probable  cauaea 
have  been  offered  aa  to  the  reason  thereof 

In  the  majority  of  probable  causes  ad- 
varxced  labor  haa  been  made  the  goat  and 
repreaalve  leglalatlon  offeree  aa  a  remedy. 
The  theory  haa  been  advanced  by  eome  of 
these  probable  cauaea  that  the  war-plant 
workera,  not  having  their  inwards  fUttened 
out  lUte  a  poatage  stamp  and  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  a  full  atomach  lor  the  first  time 
m  10  years,  don't  really  care  about  anything 
else  and  do  not  realize  that  they  are  soldiers 


•a   tmporunt   on   the   induetrlal   front   as 
their  brother!  In  the  oombat  linee. 

We  repreaent  SBMO  workera  employed  In 
all  the  crafU  In  thla  yaf  and  to  our  knowl- 
edge no  eonelualve  effort  baa  yet  been  made 
to  And  out  Juet  how  many  abeenteee  have 
no  good  reason  for  being  absent  During  the 
winter  montha,  eapecUlly  December  and 
January,  there  haa  been  much  stckneaa 
among  the  workers,  which  Includes  an  in- 
creasing number  of  middle-aged  and  older 
men.  These  putting  In  10  to  la  hourt  going 
to  and  from  the  Job  and  working,  Ua  many 
caaes.  entirely  unprotected  from  lnclen»ent 
weather,  and  some  even  7  days  a  week.  Such 
conditions  have  made  abeenteelsm  compul- 
sory to  many  workers,  including  the  younger 
men,  and  we  beUeve  that  on  iwoper  Investi- 
gation abaenteelwn  wUl  prove  one  of  the 
minor  causes  of  the  lack  ol  production  and 
that  critics  are  wrong  accepting  as  fact  what 
has  not  yet  been  fully  determined. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  workers  are  not 
now  hungry  enough  and  that  they  do  not 
realise  the  serlousneea  of  the  war  In  which 
our  coimtry  Is  engaged,  we  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  and  not  a  prot>abUlty, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  workers  In  this 
plant  have  eons,  brothers,  and  nephews  in 
the  armed  services  and  more  going  in  every 
day,  and  the  War  bond  purchases  are  well 
up  to  the  top. 

We  vigorously  dissent  from  most  of  theae 
opinions,  probable  catises,  and  so-called  facts 
about  the  cause  of  tmttlenecks  In  production 
and  keenly  deplore  the  lack  of  efficiency.  We 
are  ever  conscious  that  we  are  In  every  sense 
of  the  word  soldiers  on  the  industrial  front, 
where  we  also  ixave  our  dead  christened  by 
the  blood  of  the  workers  and  the  tears  of 
their  loved  ones  wben  the  crushed  and  broken 
body  was  borne  back  to  them. 

Yes,  indeed,  we  realize  the  dangers,  priva- 
tions, and  menacing  sudden  death  confront- 
ing our  boys  on  the  far -fixing  battle  fronts 
and  the  seven  seas;  where  they  go  down  to 
watery  gravea  without  a  moment's  warning 
and,  even  though  full  fed  for  a  season,  we  are 
yet  capable  of  loving  otir  own  flesh  and  blood 
and  our  country 

We  are  only  soldiers  and  not  generals  and 
while  we  know  someone  has  blundered,  the 
generals  never  tell  ua  the  reasons  why,  so 
we  can  only  cuss  and  try. 

The  neck  of  the  boUle  is  at  the  top  and 
you  cannot  hit  it  by  shooting  at  the  bottom. 
Let  the  sharpshooters  of  the  press,  the  radio, 
and  Capaln  Rlckenbacker  raUe  their  alghta. 

Out  H.  Radcb, 

Secretory. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Asreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMIPSON 

or  PXNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATlVES 
Monday.  May  3. 1943 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RscotD,  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Walter  Uppmann  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
Tuesday.  April  27.  1943.  commenting  on 
Secretary  Hull's  position  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  as 
follows: 

Hxnj.  DiarToaTa  tmv*  w  rtmt  om  naATiaa 
(By  Walter  Ltppmann) 

Secretary  Hull  haa  persuaded  administra- 
tion leaders  In  Congresa  to  take  the  position 
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Ralph  W.  Page  Writes  in  Philadelphia 


banks  now  control  our  medium  of  exchange. 
This  medium  Is  not  money     It  Is  checks  and 


as  usual  upon  the  security  of  the  business 
and  the   ability  and  reliability  of  the  bor- 


rnwpr. 


tne   war — aiuerenccs  or   cpinion   among   me   '    me  conierencc  aec«Jou»,  mc  American  peopie    ■    u  nus  now   oecome  even   lo  cnecit  uucrna- 
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that  congreselonal  action  on  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  should  be  made  the  test  case  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  posi-wiir 
world. 

There  are  excellent  and  compelling  reasons 
for  the  extension  of  the  act.  But  the  effort 
to  intlale  Its  Importance  to  a  point  where 
the  fate  of  the  world  hangs  upon  whether 
Congress  may  pass  on  Mr  H\iU  s  agreements 
Is.  surely,  a  grave  error 

For   It    Is    not    true    that    the   vote   on    the 

amendment  proposed  by  S'^nator  McNary  is  or 

can   be   made    the   test  of  our  general   policy 
To  say  that  It  is  the  test,  to  ask  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  regard  It  as  the  test,  la  to  make 
much  too  much  out  of  comparatively  little 

and  to  have  lost  our  sense  of  proportion 

It  Is  to  make  the  question  whether  Congress 
shall  have  a  chance  to  pa3.«»  on  tariff  sched- 
ules the  crucial  question  of  our  own  future 
and  of  the  worlds  peace.  This  Is  not  the 
crucial  ciuestlon.  aid  no  good  can  come  of 
pretending  that  It  Is 

The  Imprudence  of  posing  the  biggest  Is- 
sues (jn  a  test  of  this  small  Issue  Is  evident 
when  we  remember  that  if  Congress  extends 
this  act  unamended  for  two  or  three  years. 
no  congressman  Is  thereby  committed  to  vote 
favorably  on  any  treaty  or  any  other  meas- 
ure which  may  ccm.e  before  him 

But  If  Congress  amend.s  the  act — say.  by 
providing,  a.'?  Senator  McNary  a?k.s.  that  Con- 
gress may  within  60  days  by  majority  vote 
In  both  Houses  di."^approve  an  agreement — if 
Mr  Hull  Is  defeated  on  this  question,  then 
Mr.  Hull  will  spend  the  re.'^t  of  the  war  ex- 
plaining to  this  country  and  to  foreign  dv- 
ernments  that.  Congress  did  not  really  re- 
pudiate him.  and  that  he  still  has  the  power 
to  negotiate 

Mr.  Hull  has.  In  fact,  asked  for  a  vote  of 
cor.fuience  on  a  question  on  whuh  he  cannot 
win  in  the  sen-e  that  he  has  made  -sure  of  the 
future  support  of  Congres.s.  and  on  which  he 
may  suffer  a  dlsastrou*-  defeat. 

Why  should  the  great  question  of  American 
security  be  Identified  with  the  notion  that 
Congress  shall  have  no  voic-*  in  mMklng  Inter- 
nath  nal  trade  agreements?  Why  should 
Coiigressmen  be  told  that  they  must  decide 
the  Issues  of  peace  and  war  on  whether  they 
have  a  say  or  do  not  have  a  say  about  the 
price  of  cattle,  wool,  and  peanuts? 

What  sense  Ls  there  In  Inaugurating  the 
great  decision.?  on  the  American  future  by 
aaylng  to  Congre.s,s;  By  your  vote  on  whether 
the  Executive  alone  may  alter  tariff  schedules, 
you  lU-e  committing  yourselves  on  whether  the 
Unl'ed  Nations  are  to  remain  united  and  are 
to  organize  the  peace  of  the  world;  and  we 
shall  tell  the  world  that  If  you  Insist  on  hav- 
ing something  to  say  ab'  ut  tariff  schedules, 
then  America  will  not  take  part  In  safeguard- 
ing Us  own  vital  Interests  by  organizing  the 
peace 

There  are,  I  believe,  practical  re;'..son«  why 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  are  best  made  by 
executive  action,  although  In  principle  the 
right  of  Con^res.«  to  pass  upon  them  can 
hardly  be  di.sputed,  and  ought  not  to  be  de- 
nied But  these  reasons  are  peculiar  to  the 
tariff 

In  Congress  the  making  of  tarlfTs  has 
almost  always  been  a  local  Issue  affected  by 
pressure  groups,  and  therefore  never  planned 
and  carried  out  In  the  general  national  in- 
terest. 

But  this  very  special  reason,  which  alone 
could  Justify  Mr  Hulls  position  on  the  trade 
agreements,  disappears  when  we  come  to 
the  larger  agreements  for  security  and  re- 
construction These  will  require  continuing 
congressional  majorities  to  sustain  them  y<.-ar 
after  year. 

It  is  a  false  start,  therefore,  to  Inaugurate 
our  post-war  foreign  policy  by  a  measure 
which.  Instead  of  including  Congress  In  the 
complex  operation,  excluded  It. 


Senator  McNary  8  proposal  In  fact  is  a  much 
better  precedent  for  the  future.  It  glws 
the  Exoculive  the  Initiative  unle.sa  majorities 
In  both  Houses  dl.sapprove  within  a  specified 
time  This  is  a  liberal  and  flexible  procedure, 
admirably  suited  to  the  real  problems  which 
lie  ahead. 

For  It  enables  and  Induces  Congress  to 
participate  continually  In  the  formation  of 
foreign  policy.  And  unless  Congress  does 
participate,  unless  there  are  developed  de- 
pendable congre.s.slonal  majorities  to  support 
American  foreign  policy,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  have  a  foreign  policy. 

Once  we  take  this  view  we  shall  see.  I  think, 
that  the  basic  Issue  Is  not  whether  Congress 
or  the  E.Kecutive  shall  decide  foreign  policy. 
Mr  Hull  has  made  a  serious  mistake  in  posing 
this  i.s.sue. 

The  basic  Issue  Ls  whether  foreign  policy 
shall  be  formed  and  sustained  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  In  bL.th  Houses  of  Con- 
gress as  Senator  McNary  proposes,  or  whether 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  one  House 
shall  have  a  veto  over  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority 

The  veto  power  of  one-third  of  the  Senate 
Is  the  real  obstacle  to  the  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  relations. 


Full  Retribution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACHi'srrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M  mday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
[,'ranlecl  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  follo^Aing  editorial: 

FULL  RETRIBUTTON 

All  the  American  people  today  are  experi- 
encing the  same  feeling  of  deepest  horror 
that  was  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  In 
his  ofHcial  aunouncemont  yesterday  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  admitted  the  bar- 
barous execution  of  some  of  the  American 
flyers  who  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
following  last  years  air  raid  on  Tokyo,  in 
flagrant  and  Inhuman  violation  of  the  Inter- 
nr.tional  law  that  applies  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  The  entire  Nation  Is  sad- 
dened and  grieved  at  the  deaths  of  these 
gallant  young  heroes  and  patriotic  martyrs 
and  Its  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  their 
berr-avcd  fam.illes  in  their  tragic  loss. 

An  accompanying  and  equally  strong  re- 
action Is  a  countrywide  wave  of  Intense  and 
righteous  anger  and  a  vigorous  demand  for 
definite  assurance  .hat  the  Japanese  war 
lords  responsible  will  be  held  accountable 
nfter  the  war  Is  over  and  the  victorious  United 
Nations  are  in  a  position  to  visit  upon  them 
personally  and  individually  the  full  punish- 
ment merited  by  this  unspeakable  crime  that 
they  have  perpetrated  * 

Tlie  trumped-up  charge  against  the  Amer- 
ican flyers  Is  that  they  intentionally  bombed 
ncnmilitary  objectives  and  deliberately  fired 
on  civilians,  and  the  Japanese  are  carrying 
their  vlclousfiess  to  such  a  po^nt  that  they 
are  refusing  to  treat  as  prisoners  of  war 
those  they  did  not  execute.  The  American 
Government  brands  this  allegation  as  false, 
and  it  stands  out  as  rld.culous  and  absurd 
when  the  ruthless  bombing  of  Manila  by  the 
Japanese  air  forces  Is  recallid 

Clearly  the  purpose  of  this  savagery  is  an 
attempt  to  Intimidate  the  American  Govern- 


ment  into  refraining  from  future  air  attacks 
on  Japanese  cities,  but  It  will  fail  beyond 
any  question.  Last  night  Gen.  Henry  H. 
Arnold  pledged  the  full  might  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  to  avenge  the  cruel  murders  of 
our  flyers  and  he  deamtely  mentioned  Tokyo 
as  the  objective  of  further  raids  Further- 
more, the  men  In  all  the  other  branches  of 
our  armed  forces  unquestionably  will  be  in- 
spired by  the  memory  of  their  dead  com- 
rades to  fight  even  more  determinedly  than 
before  to  bring  this  war  against  a  Qendish 
enemy  to  the  earliest  possible  end 

Our  country  will  not  retaliate  by  similar 
executions  of  Japane.'^e  prisoners,  even  though 
the  first  impulse  of  most  Americans  probably 
was  in  favor  of  that  course.  That  would 
not  punij-h  the  really  guilty  persons  and  It 
would  drop  the  United  States  to  the  same 
low  level  of  bestiality  and  lawlessness  us  the 
treacherous,  uncivilized  enemy  President 
Roosevelt  declared  yesterdav  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  Informed  the  Japanese 
Government  that  It  will  hold  responsible  and 
will  bring  to  Justice  offlcially  and  peri-onally 
all  thoFe  Japanese  officers  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  these  diabolical  crimes  That 
guaranty  should  be  made  tJIective  when  the 
war  ends  victoriously  for  us.  and  Hirohlto. 
Tojo,  and  the  other  Japanese  war  lords 
should  be  made  to  pay  with  their  own  lives 
for  the  brutal  killing  of  these  fine,  clean 
young  American  heroes.  Nothing  less  will 
satisfy  cur  people. 


Telegram  From  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  of 
Toledo,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing the  following  telegram  from  Mr. 
Harry  H.  Cook,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  of 
Toledo.  Ohio: 

ITae  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union 
supports  the  American  policy  and  position 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  op- 
position to  the  landing  in  American  markets 
of  foreign  competitive  goods  at  less  than 
American  cost  of  production.  The  Amer- 
ican Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  continued  authorization  for 
trade  treaties  unless  said  authorization  pro- 
vides for  congressional  approval  or  Senate 
ratification  that  such  trade  treaties  be  termi- 
nated at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war  or 
that  no  provision  be  made  for  the  entry  into 
American  markets  of  foreipn-made  competi- 
tive goods  at  less  than  American  co'^t  of  pro- 
duction. Tlie  position  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  presented  to  the  plat- 
form committee  of  both  political  parties  has 
not  been  changed  by  any  authorized  action. 
We  are  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
on  restrictive  immigration  and  on  tariff 
legislation.  We  would  appreciate  your  placing 
our  position  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Hakrt  F    Cook. 
President,  American  Flint  Glass 

Workers'  Union. 
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lUIpli  W.  Pace  Writet  in  Philadelplua 
Balletin  on  Scientific  Monetary  System 
for  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CAUrOENIA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  with  a  feeUng  of  profound 
encouragement  and  gratiflcation  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  here- 
with a  portion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  two  columns  written  by  Ralph  W. 
Page  appearing  In  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  for  April  24. 1943.  and  April 
23, 1943.  respectively.  These  columns  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  column  of  April  24  constitutes  one 
of  the  ablest  brief  expositions  of  the 
monetary  proposal  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced over  a  period  of  years  that  I  have 
yet  seen  In  print.  The  column  for  April 
23  as  will  be  evident,  sets  forth  the  major 
facts  regarding  the  so-called  Giro  system 
which  was  developed  by  Norwegian  busi- 
nessmen prior  to  the  occupation  of  that 
country  by  the  Nsizls. 

I  From  tbe  Philadelphia  Brenlng  Bulletin  of 
'  AprU  34.   IMS  I 

DIOCINO  AT  THl  tOOT  OF  ALL  IVIL 

(By  ^lalph  W  Page) 
Washington.  April  24.— Representative 
Jerrt  Voorhis  ol  Calllorni-  haa  Introduced 
a  bill  In  Congress  to  revise  our  whole  money 
system  Government  finance,  and  banking 
iUucttire  (H   R.  118,  78tb  Cong  ) 

It  provides  that  the  Government  shaU 
purchase  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  es- 
tablUh  a  monetary  authority  to  supersede 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  management 
Of  the  banks. 

This  authority  would  retire  all  money  out- 
standing and  substitute  one  type:  "United 
Bwtes  currency."  Thereafter  even  commer- 
cial banks  would  have  to  have  100  percent 
currency  coverage  for  all  deposits,  and  each 
deposit  would  be  a  separate  trust  fund  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Cor- 
poration. 

Except  In  emergency  temporarUy  to  retire 
money  to  prevent  Inflation,  the  Government 
would  never  laeue  any  more  bonds  or  interest- 
bearing  obligations.  It  would  provide  the 
Treasury  cash  to  pay  any  appropriations  be- 
yond Ux  receipts  up  to  the  point  where  this 
created  full  employment  and  full  use  of  our 
productive  capacity  At  this  point  the  au- 
thority would  "designate  the  level  of  the 
buying  power  of  the  doUar"  as  the  "stabiliza- 
tion level." 

It  would  then  cease  Issuing  money,  and 
begin  calling  on  the  Treasury  to  coUect  and 
tvim  the  currency  m  for  cancelation. 

The  duty  ol  the  Authority  would  be  to 
malnUln  prices  within  a  narrow  margin  by 
the  release  or  contraction  of  United  States 

currency.  

There  would  be  no  other  source  of  inflation 
or  deflauon  Por  commercial  banks  could 
neither  create  nor  contract  credit  with  cus- 
tomers' funds  The  country  would  be  on  a 
cash  basis.  And  very  soon  It  would  have  no 
debt  Por  the  Authority  would  provide  the 
Treasury  with  this  same  currency  to  pay  all 
maturities  and  buy  bonds  at  par  at  any  tlme^ 
VooaHis  believes  that  the  main  cause  of 
depre«lon«  and  fluctuations  Is  that  private 


banks  now  control  our  medium  of  exchange. 
This  medium  is  not  money  It  Is  checks  and 
drafts  on  bank  credit  which  has  practically 
usurped  most  of  the  functions  of  money 

As  a  result  he  says  "the  uncontrolled  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  this  synthetic 
medium  ol  exchange  Induces  recurrent  pe- 
riods ol  uncontrolled  and  disorganized  In- 
flation followed  by  disastrous  periods  of 
equally  uncontroUed  deflation,  bankruptcy, 
and   distress."  ^  *,.    .      . 

He  proposes  at  one  lick  to  substitute  a 
mathematically  regulated  volume  of  exchange 
for  one  that  is  subject  to  the  hopes,  fears, 
whimsies  and  confidence  of  credit  lenders 
At  the  same  time  he  propose*  tr  stop  paying 
banks  Interest  on  bonds  He  says  the  banks 
do  not  pay  money  lor  bonds  They  simply 
provide  their  own  credit,  and  that  the  cred  t 
of  the  Government  is  better  than  the  credit 
of  the  banks  In  lact.  It  Is  the  same  credit. 
All  this  preauppoees  that  Congress  will  leg- 
islate appropriations  sufficient  to  maintain 
liUl  employment  ol  men  and  machines,  and. 
In  reverse,  sufficient  taxes  to  recapture  any 
inflationary  Burpluaes.  ,^„,.._ 

This  proposal  certainly  opens  possibilities, 
and  possible  or  not.  it  should  create  a  furious 
debate  t'lat  might  very  well  lead  to  consid- 
erable public  educaUon  upon  the  nature  and 
use  ol  money.  Voorhm  Is  not  the  only  au- 
thority who  beUeves  the  crisis  In  our  Indus- 
trial system  la  not  a  crisis  In  private  enter- 
prise—meaning the  private  ownership  and 
operation  ol  production— but  In  the  control 
and  management  ol  money. 

And  however  radical  Government  control 
ol  the  value  ol  money  may  appear  to  be.  It  is 
BO  provided  in  the  Constitution  ol  the  United 
States  in  flat  and  unequivocal  Unguage. 


as  usual  upon  the  security  ol  the  business 
and  the  ability  and  reliability  of  the  bor- 
rower. ^  J  .  .  -• 
But  the  terms  are  novel  indeed.  Insteaa 
of  an  interest  charge  there  is  a  service  charge 
on  each  check  drawn.  There  Is  no  set  date 
lor  repayment.  Fhe  agreement  U  that 
checks  drawn  on  this  credit  are  non- 
negotiable.  All  the  payees,  or  reclplenta.  can 
do  is  to  take  the  checks  to  the  bank  and  get 
a  similar  credit  lor  themselves.  They  get 
no  money.  But  they  can  use  this  credit  m 
turn  to  buy  any  goods  or  services  Irom  other 
members,    or    anyone    who    wUl    accept    the 

The  result  Is  that  members  (that  Is,  any 
persons  who  want  to  Join)  have  a  complete 
medium  for  exchanging  the  goods  they  have 
lor  any  they  desire.  They  have  a  draft  upon 
an  existing  wealth,  but  no  money  ol  the 
oonvenUonal    kmd.      It    Is    a    round    robin 

barter 

Loans  are  made  and  liquidated  on  a  new 
orinclple.  The  bank  and  the  borrower  agree 
upon  the  probable  volume  ol  transactions 
and  turn-over  that  will  be  required  to  finance 
the  loan.  Then  a  deduction  to  made  from 
every  check  the  borrower  Issues  at  a  rate  to 
amortize  the  loan  when  the  premedlated 
turn-over  has  taken  place. 

This  plan  offers  a  single  system  lor  the  col- 
lection ol  taxes  combined  with  an  automatic 
expansion  and  contraction  ol  the  medium  of 
exchange  In  harmony  with  the  economic  ac- 
tivities ol  production  and  distribution. 
Voorhls  recognized  its  poasibilltles  It  for- 
tified the  convictions  which  underlie  his  pro- 
posals lor  radical  changes  in  American  bank- 
ing and  Government  finance. 


I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Balletin  ol 
April  33.  19431 

VOOBHia'  GIRO  BAXTER  BANK  mEA 

(By  Ralph  W  Page) 
WASHniGTOK.  AprU  23— Representative  H. 
JXRET  VOORHIS.  ol  Calllornla,  has  studied 
every  aspect  (rf  the  history,  use.  and  nature 
ol  money— a  subject  which  Disraeli  said 
drov-  more  men  crazy  'ban  any  other,  ex- 
cept love.  We  are  all  angry  about  it.  It  is 
the  root  ol  all  our  domestic  quarrels.  And 
even  so,  few  try  to  explain  what  Is  to  become 
ol  the  huge  bonded  debt  created  by  the  war. 
VooRHis  has  an  answer.  He  has  figured 
out  a  new  money  and  banking  system  Incor- 
porated In  several  bills  he  recently  Introduced 
m  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  thU  article  Is  to  sketch  a 
Norwegian  experiment  that  caught  his  fancy. 
It  reveals  a  principle  and  so  lays  a  foundation 
for  understanding  bis  suggested  legislation. 
In  Norway  the  depression  stopped  trade, 
contracted  money  and  credit.  Factories 
closed,  merchants  couldn't  sell.  Services  had 
few  ciistomera. 

To  remedy  this  stagnation  a  substantial 
eroup  ol  buaineasmen  In  Oslo  tried  out  what 
they  caUed  a  giro  association  or  bank,  a  plan 
which  spread  also  to  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

H  H  Glodvad  GreU.  who  helped  promote 
this  system,  and  is  now  starting  a  giro  corpo- 
ration m  this  country,  has  explained  the 
prooeas.  _ 

A  Giro  bank  operates  with  no  money,  it 
requires  no  caplUl.  It  charges  no  Interest. 
It  makes  no  profit.  And  yet  It  started  the 
factories  running,  the  goods  moving,  and 
made  the  services  busy. 
The  steps  are  these : 

A  croBs  section  ol  the  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial community  agrees  to  accep\  ^^J^/ 
banks  checks  as  money  or  as  a  substitute. 
The  bank  is  then  organized  with  a  direc- 
torate and  a  management  that  commands 
the  respect  and  confidence  ol  the  commu- 
nity ThU  IB  the  crux  ol  the  whole  plan 
The  bank  then  extends  members  credit  based 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

or  WEST  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  19i3 
Mr  KEK    Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  past 
several  months  criticism  of  various  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  departments  and  agen- 
cies has  seemingly  become  a  nopular  past- 
time    We  hear  this  criticism  voiced,  often 
in  the  bitterest  terms,  wherever  the  critics 
can  find  an  opportunity  and  hearlng--m 
the  press,  over  the  radio,  from  the  plat- 
form on  the  floor  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress.    Prom  these  sources,  always 
looked  upon  by  the  American  people  as 
reliable,  the  streams  of  critical  comment 
have  been  flowing  outward,  growing  In  ex- 
tent and  bitterness.  untU  there  is  tod^ 
grave  danger  that  the  flood  wUl  seriously 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  democraUc  government 

It  is  not.  perhaps,  phenomenal  Uiat 
every  complaint  and  criUcism  hurled  at 
those  in  responsible  charge  of  various 
departmenU  of  our  Government  is  al- 
ways labeled  "construcUve  criUoism. 
To  those  who  like  to  air  their  grtevan^. 
aU  criUcism  is  constructive,  l^^ 
those  who  habitually  Indulge  In  oj^?^ 
of  public  agencies  always  r««^,J» 
themselves  the  right  to  dctern^ 
whether  or  not  their  criticism  Is  con- 
Sructive  or  otherwise.  It  Is  quite  nat- 
ural therefore,  for  these  critics  to  resent 
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any  sugRcstion  that  their  comments  are 
in  any  way  destructive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  criticism  Is 
constructive  unless,  in  addition  to  point- 
ing out  he  evils  complained  cf.  it  also 
points  out  a  cure  for  such  evils.  If  a 
critic  fails  Lo  suggest  a  better  course  of 
conduct  Lhan  the  one  he  condemns,  then 
his  comments  are  destructive,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  they  serve  no  good 
purpose. 

Among  many  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  have  had  theii  full  share  of 
criticism  leveled  at  them  for  some  time 
past,  the  National  Youth  Administration 
is  outstanding  It  has  always  been 
somewhat  ol  an  unsolved  mystery  why 
the  guns  of  the  critics  should  be  turned 
on  this  agency.  Out.side  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  I  know  of  no  similar 
organization  with  as  good  or  as  clear 
record  of  efficiency  and  accomplishment. 
Taking  the  work  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  in  my  home  State  of 
We.^^t  Virginia  as  a  fair  example  of  its 
operation,  I  can  confidently  a.ssert  that 
in  my  judgment  this  Is  one  agency  of 
the  Government  that  has  rendered  a 
magnificent  service  to  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

Back  in  the  year  1941.  while  visiting 
at  Charleston,  the  capital  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  was  pleased  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  station  and  training 
school  established  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  that 
city.  At  that  time  this  station  was  en- 
gaged in  training  a  large  number  of  boys 
as  machinists.  On  the  day  of  my  visit, 
this  group  of  trainees  had  just  completed 
the  task  of  fabricating  5.000  steel  cots  to 
fill  an  order  from  the  United  States 
Army.  I  was  told  that  before  the  boys 
could  undertake  to  fill  this  order  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  build  the  machines 
necessary  to  make  the  cots.  This  they 
had  done.  Under  the  supervision  of  a 
skilled  foreman  these  boys  had  built  the 
necessary  machines  out  of  materials  they 
had  salvaged  from  some  old  discarded 
machinery  which  they  secured  from 
various  sources.  Using  the  machines 
they  had  thus  cleverly  constructed,  they 
completed  their  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  delivered  the  5.000  steel 
cots  within  the  time  limit  specified. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  country 
was  entering  upon  the  gigantic  ta.sk  of 
gearing  our  factories  to  the  war  effort. 
Expert  machinists  were  in  demand.  A 
majority  of  the  boys  at  this  school  were 
farm  boys.  Pew  of  them  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  or  training  with  machinery.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  this  lack  of  ex- 
perience, hundreds  of  these  boys  after 
passing  throuFh  a  period  of  training  at 
the  Charleston  station,  were  immediately 
placed  in  employment  with  various  pri- 
vately owned  industries.  The  foreman 
at  the  station  told  me  that,  quite  fre- 
quently, boys  had  come  to  him  direct 
from  the  farm  who  had  never  soon  other 
than  the  most  ordinary  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery, and  some  of  these  lads  soon 
developed  a  mechanical  aptitude  almost 
incredible.  In  a  number  of  cases,  he  said. 
boys  with  no  more  than  six  weeks  of 
training  were  able  to  accept  jobs  in 
privately  owned  and  operated  machine 
shops  as  skilled  mechanics. 


From  Charleston  I  went  to  Wheeling. 
W.  Va..  where  I  visited  a  similar  N.  Y.  A. 
station.  With  the  exception  that  I  here 
found  girls  as  well  as  boys  taking  the 
course  of  training,  the  work  being  done 
at  Wheeling  was  upon  the  same  pattern 
as  that  at  Charleston.  At  both  stations 
I  was  impressed  greatly  by  the  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  train- 
ees as  well  as  by  the  deep  interest  in  their 
welfare  shown  by  those  in  responsible 
charge  of  the  training  program. 

For  several  months  past  we  have  heard 
considerable  criticism  directed  at  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  war  pro- 
duction program.  And  there  have  been 
those  who  have  advocated  a  drastic  cur- 
tailment in  these  activities.  It  would 
certainly  seem  that  those  indulging  in 
this  adverse  criticism  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  is  facing  a  criti- 
cal manpower  shortage.  It  should  be 
evident  that  to  curtail  in  any  way  the 
vital  flow  of  trained  labor  to  war  indus- 
tries at  this  time  would  not  only  be  folly 
but  would  be  a  most  comforting  gesture 
toward  our  country's  enemies.  Training 
through  production  is,  I  understand,  the 
technique  utihzed  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  war  production  training 
program.  I  am  advised  that  through  this 
program  there  is  being  furni.shed  daily 
700  trainees  for  war  industries  through- 
out the  country.  I  am  further  advi  ed 
that  the  program  has  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  indu.stry  and  that  this  type  of 
trained  labor  is  being  requested  in  ever- 
increasing  numbi  rs.  By  this  token,  it 
v.'ould  seem  that  txpan.sion  rather  than 
curtailment  of  IIil-  N.  Y.  A.  facilities  is 
in  order. 

If  the  National  Youth  Administration 
was  engaged  in  operating  normal  or 
peacetime  civic  Improvement  projects, 
the  Idea  of  abolition  or  curtailment  of  Its 
activities  might  have  some  merit,  but  it 
must  be  realized  that  the  39.000  work 
stations  of  the  Administration  are  fur- 
nishing training  in  such  critical  occupa- 
tions as  machine  shop,  welding,  aircraft 
sheet  metal,  foundry,  pattern  making, 
electricity,  radio,  and  other  essential 
hnes  of  employment.  I  am  advised  that 
trainees,  with  the  preliminary  industrial 
training  received  by  them  from  the  N. 
Y.  A.,  are  being  given  employment  in 
shipbuilding  and  drydock  industries,  air- 
craft companies,  machine-tool  indus- 
tries, ordnance  depots  and  plants,  radio 
and  electrical  equipment  manufacturers, 
garment  Industries,  and  numerous  other 
industries  engaged  in  filling  vital  war 
contracts. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  I  have  fol- 
lowed vit!i  intense  interest  the  work  of 
the  Nalioiuil  Youth  Administration  in 
my  home  fatate  of  West  Virginia.  Tins 
Interest  hr  led  mc  to  seek  full  Informa- 
tion upon  he  activities  and  the  accom- 
pllshmenl.s  of  the  agency  In  my  State.  I 
not  only  found  tluu  informrition  inter- 
esting, as  indicating  that  the  National 
Youth  Administration  has  done  and  Is 
doing  a  wonderful  service  for  the  State 
but  It  was  also  of  interest  as  an  Index  of 
what  was  being  done  for  the  country  at 
large.  The  Information  I  have  gathered 
shows  that  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
the   National   Youth  Administration   is 


currently  operating  seven  work  locations 
of  both  a  resident  and  nonresident  na- 
ture, with  approximately  1,000  work  sta- 
tions furnishing  training  to  young  peo- 
ple from  all  counties  and  communities 
in  the  State  in  the  various  metal  and 
mechanical  fields. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  war-produc- 
tion training  program  from  July  1,  1941. 
through  March  31,  1943,  these  7  work 
locations  have  maintained  a  weekly  av- 
erage employment  of  2.118  trainees. 
During  this  same  period  8.312  trainees 
have  left  the  v.ar-production  training 
projects  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
for  employment  In  war  and  related  In- 
dustries. This  figure  does  not  include  the 
1,126  young  people  from  these  projects 
w'ho  have  entered  the  armed  forces  of 
this  country — many  of  them  accepted 
immediately  Ui  the  technical  branches  of 
the  service. 

The  National  Youth  Administration 
has  de\  eloped  induction-type  projects  to 
transfer  labor  from  a  labor  supply  area 
to  points  of  critical  labor  shortage.  Since 
most  of  West  Virginia  Is  a  labor-supply 
area,  the  National  Youth  Administration 
transferred  from  this  State  during  the 
period  of  July  1.  1941,  to  March  31.  1943, 
3.808  youths  to  these  Induction-type 
projects  located  in  the  Slate  ol  Connecti- 
cut; at  Norfolk,  Va.;  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Dayton.  Ohio;  and  Rocky  Mount.  N.  C, 
where  they  received  employment  In  war 
Industries.  During  the  period  of  train- 
ing these  same  youths  have  produced 
through  the  war-production  training 
technique  many  articles  that  have  con- 
tributed either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  war  effort.  From  the  period  of  July 
1.  1941,  through  March  31.  1943,  the  fol- 
lowing items  have  been  produced  by 
these  trainees  while  in  training  at  the 
stations  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration of  West  Virginia: 

Ten  thousand  double-faced  loading 
pallets  for  the  United  States  Army; 
20,000  cooks'  and  bakers'  uniforms  for  the 
United  Stales  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps;  10  torpedo  adjusting  stands  for 
the  United  States  Naval  Torpedo  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va.;  10,496  steel  Army  cots 
for  the  United  Slates  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps;  316  radio  converters  for 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol;  3.200  first-aid  kits 
for  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  10  inter- 
oflBce  communicating  system  sets  fo.  the 
State  of  West  Virginia;  9  radio  doors  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice; 
540  cartridge  containers  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Ordnance  Depot;  1  control  system 
for  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense;  2  gun 
miounts  for  the  United  States  Naval  Ord- 
nance Depot;  15  extractor  curb  caps  for 
the  Ordnance  Depot.  Radford,  Va  ;  6.000 
metal  fire  ra'.es  for  the  Forestry  Service; 
1.200  ship  ladders— 100  hulls — for  the 
United  States  Maritime  Comml.ssion. 

The  above  list  of  articles  mpde  by  the 
trainees  during  the  period  mentioned  was 
compiled  from  information  secured  from 
an  authentic  source.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  many  other  similar  items 
of  a  custom  nature  were  manufactured 
by  tills  group  during  the  same  period. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
the.se  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Youth  Admims'raiion,     It  is  doing  an 
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Important  job  and  rendering  an  excep- 
tloual  service  not  only  to  the  Nation  at 
large  during  this  critical  period  in  our 
history  but  it  is  also  rendering  a  ser^-ice 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  youth  of  our 
country. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade 
AfrccaMots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  insert  the  loUowing  text  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  NaUonal  Radio  Forum 
arranged  by  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  broadcast  on  the  Blue  Network, 
April  21.  1943.  The  speakers  were  Rep- 
resentative A.  Wnxis  Robertson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Representative  Richard  M. 
Simpson,  of  Pennsylvania, 

EEPEESENTATIVI  MCHAKD   M.  SIMPSON,   OF 
PIN  NSTL  V  ANIA 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  speak  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  RepreaenUtlves  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  111  without 
certain  safeguarding  amendments. 

By  this  reboluUon  Congress  delegates  to  the 
President  the  power  for  3  years  to  make  trade 
agreemenu  with  foreign  nations  as  he 
choose*,  and  to  make  them  without  ever  sub- 
mitting them  to  Congress  for  Its  approval. 
By  this  same  resolution  the  President  is  dele- 
gated the  power  to  increase  or  decrease  by 
50  percent  the  rates  of  duty  placed  by  Con- 
gress on  Imports  Into  the  United  Stat«s.  He 
thus  Is  empowered  to  make  new  laws  with- 
out the  approval  of  your  elecUd  represenU- 
tlves.  Once  this  resolution  passes,  even  if 
every  Member  of  Congress  opposed  an  agree- 
ment, m  whole  or  in  part,  which  the  President 
wanted,  the  Congress  could  do  nothing  about 

it. 

Truly  this  resolution  proposes  to  give  the 
President  a  blank  check  so  vast  in  Its  impli- 
cations that,  when  fUled  In  by  these  so-caUed 
trade  agreemenU.  It  may  represent  a  check 
against  the  Uiterests  of  every  factory  worker, 
farmer,  miner,  housewife,  manufacturer,  and 
bvislnessman  in  the  United  Slates.  We  have 
had  enough  of  blank  checks  to  the  President 
during  the  8  depression  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration. A  blank  check  is  an  admission  of 
weakness  on  Uie  part  of  Congress — an  admis- 
sion that  the  Congress  cannot  or  will  not 
perform  its  legislative  duty,  choosing  rather 
to  pass  Its  Job  on  to  the  President. 

This  present  Congress  has  risen  to  the  occa- 
sion and  is  trying  to  restore  government  by 
law  to  the  American  people.  Congress  Is 
asserting  lUelf  and  Jealously  guarding  Its 
constitutional  rlghU;  It  Is  no  longer  issuing 
blank  signed  checks  to  the  President  to  be 
further  delegated  by  him  to  bureaucrats.  As 
a  result,  the  country  has  renewed  faith  In  Its 
Congress  as  the  people's  protection.  The 
people  want  Congreae  to  make  laws  and  It 
wanU  the  President  to  administer  them. 

I  have  said  that  once  the  President  (with- 
out the  approral  of  Congreaa)  makes  a  trade 
agreement  with  a  foreign  nation,  opening 
our  marketa  w  their  products,  the  Congress 
U  powerleaa  to  change  the  agreement  with- 


out breaking  faith  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned.  This  is  true  even  if  every 
Member  of  Congress  recognizes  the  agree- 
ment to  be  ruinous  to  our  farmers,  for  ex- 
ample, or  to  an  Industry  which  for.  our  na- 
tional security  we  are  encouraging  and  build- 
ing up. 

Another  example.  Suppose  the  war  ends 
In  the  next  several  months,  an  end  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  Immediately  every  nation  In 
the  world  could  begin  shipping  Into  the 
United  States  rubber,  free  of  any  Import 
duty,  rubber  secured  and  processed  by  the 
cheapest  kind  of  coolie  labor — rubber  which 
would  be  in  Immediate  competition  with  the 
product  of  the  wonderful  synthetic  rubber 
producing  plants  the  Government  Is  building 
today  at  a  cost  of  $700,000,000  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  These  plants  are  designed  to 
take  care  of  our  rubber  needs  In  the  future — 
they  do  and  will  employ  free  American  labor 
at  high  wages,  and  they  Insure  that  never 
again  will  we  be  caught  short  of  rubber  In 
time  of  war. 

Just  think  of  It.  Because  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Peru,  which  produces  only  a  little 
rubber.  In  which  we  agree  to  admit  her  rub- 
ber free  of  duty,  every  nation  of  the  world 
with  which  we  trade  may  send  In  Its  rub- 
ber duty  free,  because  of  the  generalleatlon 
of  our  concessions. 

Yes,  even  though  our  trade  agreement  is 
made  with  Peru,  under  our  trade  policy 
known  as  the  moet-favored -nation  clause, 
the  same  reductions  In  duty  made  under 
the  agreenaent  are  available  to  every  patlon  In 
the  world.  It  Is  truly  free  trade  to  those 
nations  for  they  make  no  commitments  or 
conceaslons  at  all. 

Thus,  while  we  never  had  one  of  these 
agreements  with  Japan,  she  profited  at  our 
expense  by  every  agreement  we  made  with 
other  nations.  You  recall.  I  am  certain, 
those  hundreds  of  items,  American  flags 
among  them,  so  prevalent  In  our  stores  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  bearing  the  words,  "Made 
in  Japan."  Much  of  Jtie  "Made  In  Japan" 
goods  was  permitted  to  compete  with  Amer- 
ican-made goods  because  of  trade  agreements 
we  made  with  other  countries.  Thtis, 
skilled  American  labor  found  itself  walking 
the  streets  after  these  agreements  while 
goods  produced  by  cheap  Japanese  labor  was 
shipped  us  In  pajTnent  for  our  scrap  Iron 
and  gasoline  wltli  which  the  Japs  blasted 
China. 

There  Is  no  competitive  foreign  trade  to- 
day. International  trade  today  is  war 
trade — It  Is  lease-lend,  rationed  and  con- 
trolled by  governments.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness excuse  whatever  for  these  trade  agree- 
ments now.  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  these  agreements  do  tie  our  hands  when 
It  becomes  necessary  to  protect  ourselves 
against  a  flood  of  cheap  foreign-made  goods 
in  the  poet-war  period. 

The  administration  seemingly  recognizes 
the  original  purpose  of  these  trade  agree- 
ments is  of  no  moment  today  In  1934.  seek- 
ing a.  Justification  for  the  blanket  authority 
to  the  President,  It  was  claimed  that  the 
trade  agreements  were  'for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  our  foreign  markets  and  bringing 
about  recovery."  In  1937,  when  their  failure 
to  expand  foreign  markets  was  all  too  evi- 
dent and  world  peace  schemes  were  In  fash- 
Ion,  their  extension  was  demanded  as  a  means 
of  achieving  world  peace.  Needless  to  ray, 
they  failed  In  that  purpose  In  1940  their 
renewal  was  demanded  by  the  President  as 
a  means  of  keeping  the  United  SUtea  out  of 
the  war.    They  faUed  again. 

Now,  m  1943,  a  new  excuse  and  justlftoatlon 
had  to  be  foimd  If  the  authority  to  continue 
theae  trade  agreementa  la  to  be  granted. 
This  time  we  are  assured  that  through  theae 
agreement*  made  without  the  approval  of 
Congreaa,  a  lasting  peace  wUl  foUow  thla 
war. 


We  are  too  prone  to  confuse  btistneas  under 
these  trade  agreements  with  IdeJdiam.  Tbe 
administration  teUs  us  they  are  to  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  the  worker  and  farmer— 
that  they  are  made  by  "Yankee  traders."  thus 
implying  that  we  seek  the  better  of  the  bar* 
gain.  If  we  drive  a  hard  liargiiln,  we  dont 
make  friends — ^In  the  long  run  we  make 
enemies. 

Because  there  is  no  free  competitive  world 
trade  today  there  Is  no  present  need  for  theae 
trade  agreements  as  such.  Their  value  today 
Is  only  In  their  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the 
people  o'  the  nation  with  whom  they  are 
made.  There  they  are  Intenweted  to  Indi- 
cate the  policy  this  country  will  ad<^t  to- 
ward them  In  the  post-war  world. 

In  this  respect  trade  agreements  approved 
by  the  Congress  could  properly  be  construed 
as  etpresslve  of  our  national  policy.  But 
trade  agreements  made  by  traveling  pcdltlcal 
appointees,  without  congressional  approval, 
may  only  mislead  the  contracting  nation  as 
to  our  Irtentlons. 

Of  the  30  nations  with  which  we  have  made 
agreements,  2«  were  not  finally  effective  un- 
til approved  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 
other  contracting  nation.  Surely  this  reso- 
lution should  be  amended  to  require  the  ap- 
proval of  your  Congress  before  the  proposed 
agreements  become  effective. 


A  Camonflaf  ed  Tax  Increase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  RBPRESXNTATIVXS 

Monday.  May  3. 1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
26,  1943: 

A  CAMOtTFLAGED  TAX   INCBEASS 

With  the  emergence  of  tbe  new  Ways  and 
Means  Conmilttee  majority  tax  bill,  the  op- 
position to  the  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  plan  be- 
gins to  take  on  an  Intelligible  pattern. 

The  argument,  for  example,  that  tbe  Ruml 
plan  would  be  "Inflationary,"  because  It 
would  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  money 
to  spend  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 
did  not  make  sense  at  the  time  It  waa  put 
forward.  As  Randolph  Paxil,  speaking  for  the 
Treasury,  admitted,  "It  Is  not  correct  to  as- 
sume that  the  foreglveness  of  a  year's  tax 
liability  combined  with  corresponding  cur- 
rent Income-tax  collection  would  reduce  the 
cash  flow  into  the  Treasury.  •  •  •  Kach 
Individual  subject  to  taxation  In  1942  has  1 
year's  liability  canceled,  but  he  Is  at  the  same 
time  required  to  pay  another  year's  llabUitj 
1  year  sooner  than  he  otherwise  would." 

On  the  assumption  that  the  choice  wai 
merely  between  paying  the  same  rate  of  In- 
come tax  on  the  basis  of  1942  income  or  o< 
1943  Income,  the  objection  that  the  Ruml 
plan  would  leave  the  taxpayers  with  more 
money  diulngthls  year  or  the  next  had  no 
point.  But  on  a  quite  different  aasumptkn — 
on  the  assumption  that  we  could  and  ought 
to  force  taxpayers  to  pay  more  than  1  year'a 
taxes  In  1  year— the  objection  becomes  IntaU 
liglble.  It  at  last  becomes  clear,  from  tba 
new  Ways  and  Means  Committee  majority 
proposal,  that  the  former  opponents  d  a 
pay-aa-you-go  plan  wlah  to  turn  that  plan 
into  a  left-handed  device  lot  Increasing  tax 
rates  in  the  next  3  years. 
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The  committee  majority  plr.n  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  plan  for  cuUectiue  1'  ,  years' 
taxes  in  earh  of  the  ntntt  3  years  (except  that 
the  extra  tax  will  be  at  1941  rales  ri.ther  than 
1942  rates).  Or  It  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
disRUlsed  plan  for  Increasing  Income-tax  rates 
In  the  next  3  years  Assuming  th:\t  there  Is 
no  increase  in  the  1942  rates  in  the  next  3 
years,  what  the  majority  proposal  does  Is  to 
put  into  eflect  a  much  more  progressive  scale 
of  rates  than  the  1942  rates.  In  fact,  on  seme 
of  the  higher  Incomes  the  rates  due  In  the 
next  3  years  will  clearly  be  Mgher  than  100 
percent.  They  will  ronfiscate  all  Income  at 
these  levels  and  force  a  digging  into  capital. 
The  amount  of  capital  levy  will  bear  ro 
relation  to  the  actual  capital  of  the  individual 
Involved,  but  only  to  his  Income. 

The  question  Involved  here  Is  not  a*  all 
whether  a  further  rise  In  Inccme-tax  ratea  In 
the  next  3  years  is  or  is  not  desirable.  If  such 
a  further  rise  Is  feasible  without  causing  un- 
reasonable hardship  or  economic  disruption  it 
should  be  put  Into  effect,  for  maximum  reve- 
nues are  essential.  But  any  new  scale  of  rates 
should  be  put  Into  eftect  solely  on  Its  own 
merits  A  rise  In  rates  should  not  be  dis- 
guised or  camouflaged  as  something  el.se.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Treasury 
should  publish  frankly  the  new  scale  of  rates 
that  would  actually  be  Imposed  under  the 
new  bill.  Only  If  we  are  clear  about  whnt  we 
are  doing  are  we  likely  to  act  with  Intelli- 
gence and  fairness. 


Preventing  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  uiy  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  by  Albert  S. 
Go.ss,  Master.  National  Grange,  on  pre- 
venting inflation,  appearing  in  the  Na- 
tional Granse  Monthly  for  May  1943. 

Since  inflation  and  its  prevention  i.<;  a 
very  important  and  timely  .subject  at 
present,  I  recommend  this  article  for 
study  by  Concre.ss  and  the  country. 

The  article  follows: 

Preventing  Inflation — The  Right  Plan  and 
THE  Wrong  Way 

There  are  two  distinct  schccls  of  th  jught 
with  reference  to  the  control  of  Inflation  One 
school  favors  establishing  price  ceilings,  en- 
forced by  fines  and  penalties  The  other  ad- 
vocates niaksng  use  of  ecommic  forces  by  In- 
creasing production  of  goods  and  controlling 
purcha.slng  power.  The  former  is  b:-..s?d  on  an 
econcmy  of  scarcity  and  requires  a  huge  army 
of  eniorcemcnt  agents.  The  latter  Is  based 
on  an  economy  of  abundance  and  !s  largely 
seli-enforclng.  The  former  is  bureaucracy  at 
the  height  of  Its  glory.  The  lat'er  Is  a  de- 
centralized approach  to  a  tough  problem. 
The  passage  and  veto  of  the  Sinkhead  bill  is 
the  result  of  a  clash  between  these  two  groups. 

The  President  first  attem.pted  to  prevent 
Inflation  by  the  price-ceiling  method.  A 
number  of  reasons  contributed  to  the  failure. 
but  two  are  outstanding  First,  he  tried  to 
control  prices  without  controlUng  labor,  al- 
though everyone  knew  it  couldn't  v.'ork  Sec- 
ond, the  price  ceilings  strangled  production, 
as  they  have  always  done  wherever  tried. 

When  the  program  failed,  the  President 
called  for  more  i>owcr.  Then  Congress  took 
a  hand.     It  realized  that  the  President  was 


trying  to  do  an  Impossible  thing,  somcth.ng 
that  had  been  tried  many  times  and  had  al- 
ways failed.  It  recognized  that  the  basic 
cause  0f  inflation  Is  ihe  jires.-ure  of  increased 
Income  on  decreasing  supphes.  and  that  the  | 
pr.cc-celllng  method  wa  rcdUv^ng  the  sup-  | 
plies  and  protecting  a  la.-,!  inci easing  income. 
In  other  words,  It  was  essentially  Inflationary. 

CONGRESS    lAVOaS    ABUNDANCE 

Congress  determined  that  we  should  adopt 
the  abundance  method  of  attack  and  wrote 
Into  the  Price  Control  Act  of  October  2 
certain  limitations  designed  to  protect  the 
Nation  against  food  shortage  They  first  at- 
tempted to  assure  farmers  production  costs 
by  placing  certain  limits  on  ceilings  Since 
the  existing  parity  formula  (which  wa.s  usedi 
Is  completely  cockeyed.  It  was  recognized  that 
the  limits  establLshed  were  far  from  effective 
on  many  commodities— merely  an  expression 
of  Intent — so  a  very  definite  mandate  was 
written  Into  the  act  to  prevent  abuse.  The 
act  provided  that  modlflcatlcn  shall  be  made 
In  m.iximum  prices  •  •  •  in  any  case 
where  it  appears  that  such  modification  Is 
necessary  to  increase  the  production  of  such 
commodity  for  war  purposes  or  where  •  •  • 
the  maximum  prices  will  not  reflect  •  •  • 
Increased  costs. 

Immediately  upon  passage  of  this  act  the 
President  issu'-d  an  Executive  order  which 
Ignored  these  two  mandates  and  stuck  to 
the  original  Impossible  price  ceiling  method. 
It  has  failed  again,  and  will  continue  to  fall. 
because  It  violates  basic  economic  law.  The 
reason  ft  simple. 

The  price  celling  method  Ignores  costs. 
There  are  hundieds  of  kinds  of  uncontrol- 
lable costs,  largely  arising  from  war  disloca- 
tion. They  spring  up  in  10.000  localities 
and  when  the  costs  bump  Into  the  ceilings, 
production  Is  strangled,  and  the  producer 
either  reduces  production  or  quits.  In  the 
aggregate  we  create  an  enormous  shortage. 
Price  ceilings  never  created  a  pound  of  food. 
Thev  reduce  production,  create  shortages  and 
"black  markets."  In  which  the  wealthy  get 
what  they  want  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  the 
poor  do  without. 

Inflation  never  existed  where  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  good-.  The  remedy 
therefore  is  to  encourage  abundant  produc- 
tion. After  prices  are  adjusted  to  meet 
costs  and  encourage  production.  If  a  short- 
age still  exists,  the  answer  Is  to  reduce  the 
demands  to  fit  the  supply.  Tins  can  be 
:    done  in  two  ways. 

I  TWO    METHODS  OF  CONmOL 

I  The  first  way  Is  by  rationing.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  create  a  surplus  by  rationing,  and  a 

I  surplus  is  the  mi  st  effective  medium  for 
controlling  prices  Witness  the  recent  meat 
shortage  with  the  black  markets  In  less 
than  a  week  after  rationing  was  established, 

I    butchers  had  more  meat  than  they  could  sell, 

I  They  began  cuttii-.g  prices  They  reduced 
their  orders  to  wholesalers  and  packers,  and 
rapidly  the  surplus  Is  working  Its  way  back 
to  the  producer  This  is  plain  economics 
and  does  net  require  an  nnny  of  accountants 
and  snoopers.  Pr(  duction  will  s.ion  lit  itself 
to   the   demand. 

The  second  way  of  reducing  demand  to  fit 
the  supply  is  to  syphon  off  excess  income  by 
forced  savings  and  income  taxes  We  have 
H5,000,OOOOOG  in  excess  income  seeking  to 
buy   consumer   goctls,     A   large   part   of   this 

'  should  be  used  to  pay  taxes  t<j  help  meet 
the  enorm.ous  war  bill,  and  much  of  the 
balance  should  go  Into  savings  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  when  the  war  is  ever  So  far. 
our  only  concern  has  been  to  prevent  mcst 
people  from  paying  any  of  the  Increased  costs 
of  war  dlsli^catlons  We  m.ust  have  the  po- 
litical couVage  to  face  the  l.'^sue. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  President  to  say  that 
he  recognizes  the  seriotisness  of  the  food 
shcyrtage      Where     production     costs     bump 

I    into  price  ceilings,  he  proposes  to  postpone 


the  day  of  reckoning  by  paying  subsidies  to 
keep  farmers  in  business  In  this  column 
we  have  given  many  reasons  before  why  sub- 
sidies should  nut  be  used,  so  we  will  confine 
our  present  comments  to  three  reasons,  only 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  other  reasons 
are  none  the  less  valid,  although  they  are 
not  repeated. 

reasons  for  avoiding  subsidies 
1  Farmers  have  no  a.ssurance  that  Congress 
would  be  short-Sighted  enough  to  provide 
hundreds  of  millions  in  subsidies,  and  with- 
out stich  assurance  are  not  likely  to  plan 
crops  which  bid  fair  to  result  in  loss. 

2.  It  would  be  impossible  to  man  a  force 
big  enough  to  examine  into  the  millions  of 
ca.ses  and  prove  losses. 

3.  Let  us  assume  that  prices  are  held  below 
cost  and  farmers  are  granted  subsidies  to 
keep  them  in  production:  As  the  war  prog- 
resses and  costs  rise.  subsUhes  must  go  up. 
and  we  develop  an  Increasingly  unbalanced 
price  structure.  When  peace  comes  and  we 
have  to  balance  the  budget,  subsidies  would 
be  one  of  the  first  Items  to  be  cut  out.  Then 
either  the  farmers  would  have  to  increase 
prices  or  go  out  of  business.  If  we  refuse 
to  pay  production  costs  when  we  have  $35,- 
0OG.0O0.(X)0  of  surplus  Income,  what  chances 
would  there  be  of  raising  prices  when  Income 
and  employment  start  down?  The  answer  Is 
none.  Agriculture  would  face  a  collapse  worse 
than  that  which  followed  the  last  war.  We 
want  none  of  it. 

The  vetoed  Bankhead  bill  attempted  to 
force  the  administration  to  follow  the  man- 
date of  the  Price  Control  Act  and  abandon 
Us  hopeless  price  celling  program.  The  Issue 
Is  whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  do 
this  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Bankhead 
I  bill  appears  necessary  to  sectire  compliance 
With  the  law  It  Is  al.so  unfortunate  that  the 
l.s.sue  sho  lid  be  ral.sed  Just  when  labor  is  de- 
manding substantial  wage  increases,  for  talk 
of  the  danger  of  Inflation  beclouds  the  fact 
that  Congress  Is  really  insisting  on  a  more 
effective  method  of  preventing  Inflation  than 
is  now  contemplated. 

A  rouR-poiNT  program 
In  our  Judgment,  rigid  price  controls  are 
causing  serious  food  shortages  and  speeding 
the  day  of  Inflation.  They  should  be  aban- 
doned at  once.  In  their  place  we  should 
have  a  4-step  program: 

1.  Encourage  abundant  production,  and 
where  necessary  use  support  prices  for  that 
purpose. 

2.  Use  rationing  to  keep  the  demand  in 
balance  with  the  supply  Coordination  of 
lease-lend  and  military  purchases  and  stor- 
age With  civilian  needs  should  be  effected. 

3.  Syphon  off  a  substantial  part  of  surplus 
Income  through  forced  savings  and  Income 
taxes. 

4    Use  price  ceilings  only  In  period  of  tran- 
sition cr  to  prevent  profiteering. 
Fatcrnally, 

A    S   Goss, 
Maftter,  National  Grange. 


This  War  on  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

'         IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Monday.  May  3.  1943 

I       Mr.  SCHIFFLER.     Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  ask 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

i   ORD    and    include    therein    an    editorial 

1  wliich  appeared  in  the  Wheeling  Intelli- 
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gencer  March  24.   ia43.    This  editorial  | 
very  concisely-  brings  to  attention  the 
acutcness  of  the  Pacific  war. 

Last  fall,  this  newspaper  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  wliether  or  not  the  war  against  Japan 
was  being  prosecuted  with  the  vigor  the  size 
of  the  undertaking  called  for. 

A  winter  of  fighting  has  gone  Into  history 
Since  then.  We  seem  to  have  made  sorne 
headway  in  the  Pacific,  or  at  least  to  have 
held  our  own.  But  It  still  seems  to  the  In- 
telligencer that  not  enough  United  Nations 
effort  18  being  put  Into  this  phase  of  the  war. 
It  is  simple  enough,  as  we  have  remarked 
before,  to  sit  In  a  chair  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  out  of 
an  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  strategy  of 
global  warfare  pick  flaws.  Nevertheless,  we 
make  bold  to  assert  that  the  obvious  strategy 
of  marking  time  with  Japan  while  Germany 
Is  being  mopped  up  la  giving  the  United 
States  and  Australia  the  worst  of  It. 

We  say  this  Is  the  strategy,  because  Mr. 
Churchill  virtually  so  declared  In  his  recent 
broadcast,  and  because  the  progress  of  the 
war  all  points  In  that  direction. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  good 
faith  of  Mr  Churchill  and  the  English  people. 
But  we  think  It  is  a  hazardous  and  costly 
strategy  from  an  American  standpoint  for 
several  reasons. 

Upon  several  occasions,  the  opinion  has 
been  expressed  In  these  columns  that  Russia 
is  interested  solely  in  the  defeat  of  Germany; 
that  she  will  not  lift  her  hand  against  Japan, 
and  that  Stalin  will  make  a  purely  Russian 
peace  when  Germany  has  been  defeated. 
We  have  no  criticism  of  Russia  to  make  be- 
cause of  this.  We  believe,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  it  is  the  sensible,  realistic  position 
for  Russia  to  take  and  we  know  of  no 
occasion  upon  which  Stalin  has  tried  to 
create  any  other  Impression.  Support  of 
this  viewpoint  comes  from  a  well-informed 
source  Demaree  Bess,  writing  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  points  out  that  Russia 
has  but  one  commitment— to  defeat  Ger- 
many: that,  regardless  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  she  has  European  territorial  aspira- 
tions which  she  considers  essential  to  her 
safety:  that  she  has  no  commitment  to  fight 
Japan  and  probably  will  not  do  so. 

So  that  it  Is  a  reasonably  safe  calculation. 
It  would  seem  to  us,  to  count  Russia  out  of 
the  war  on  Japan.  And,  no  matter  how 
noble  the  present  intention  of  everybody  on 
our  side,  we  do  not  know  what  the  turn  of 
events  will  bring.  Frankly,  we  are  a  little 
afraid  of  Japan.  We  are  afraid  that.  If  the 
war  is  not  carried  to  her  with  sufficient  vigor 
now.  she  may  so  establish  and  entrench  her- 
self in  the  territory  she  has  overrun  that 
dislodging  her  will  prove  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  might  now  be  supposed.  And 
with  Russia  out  of  the  picture  and  Germany 
disposed  of.  who  knows  what  the  interna- 
tional shuffle  will  turn  up?  Strange  things 
have  happened  in  world  politics  and  can 
happen   again. 

Ambassador  Grew,  perhaps  the  best  in- 
formed American  alive  on  Japanese  affairs, 
has  warned  us  many  times  against  trifling 
with  the  Japs.  He  tried  without  success  to 
prod  the  American  Government  Into  a  reali- 
zation of  Japan's  purposes  long  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  has  sounded  warnings  several 
times  since  against  permitting  Japan  to  get 
too  firm  a  foothold  In  the  vast  Island  domain 
she  has  occupied.  And  as  recently  as  last 
week  the  Australian  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  speaking  In  Toronto,  Canada,  warned 
against  this  same  policy  of  Uklng  It  too  easy 
with  Japan  He  expressed  the  fear  that  de- 
feat of  Germany  may  not  come  about  soon 
tkTkd  that,  unless  Japan  Is  hard  pressed  In  the 
meantime,  she  may  have  become  quite  for- 
midable by  the  time  the  United  Nations  are 
ready  to  turn  their  full  force  on  her. 
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After  all,  thU  Is  our  war  with  Japan.  It 
was  Japan,  remember,  who  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor.  And  while  we  all  realize  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  about  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  are  willing  to  continue  making 
sacrifices  here  at  home  In  order  that  arms 
and  food  may  go  to  Russia  and  England  and 
elsewhere,  and  while  we  are  willing  that  our 
men  fight  In  Africa  and  Europe,  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  the  Japanese  be  not 
permitted  to  get  out  of  hand  in  the  mean- 
time. 


Jefferi  Confounds  Early  Critici  and  Rail- 
road Rate  Cuts  Panic  Truck  Officiate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  two  articles 
written  by  Allen  Dean  for  the  Detroiter, 
a  weekly  published  by  the  Detroit  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  for  April  19  and  April 
26,  1943: 

[Prom  The  Detroiter  of  April  19,  1943) 

JETFEBS  CONFOUNDS  EAHLT  CRITICS 

Curbs  on  the  use  of  automobiles  have  gone 
far  enough,  in  the  opinion  of  Rubber  Director 
WUllam  M.  Jeffers.  April  3  he  told  the  Mid- 
western Governors'  Conference,  In  a  letter 
exhibited  by  Senator  Gut  M.  GimrrTE,  Iowa 
Democrat,  that  if  the  rubber  program  Is  car- 
ried through  as  planned,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  restrict  the  use  of  tires  on  automo- 
biles. 

The  rubber  chief  went  further.  He  said 
recommendations  that  trucks  and  busses  be 
taken  off  the  highways  were  "sadistic" 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  tire  conserva- 
tion. 

All  credit  to  Jeffers  for  his  breadth  of  vision 
and  uuequlvocatlng  position.  He  has  fooled 
many  by  the  unswerving  determination  and 
fairness  with  which  he  has  directed  his  cam- 
paign to  keep  material?,  weapons,  war  work- 
ers, and  the  every-day  automobile  driver  roll- 
ing along  in  war  tempo. 

When  Jeffers  got  the  nod  from  President 
Roosevelt  September  15,  1942,  to  take  over  the 
rubber  Job  recommended  by  the  Baruch  In- 
vestigating committee,  many  a  transportation 
man  shook  his  head  and  muttered  under  his 
breath,  "A  railroad  man  running  highway 
transportation  won't  Miork." 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  they  pro- 
nounced these  doleful  predictions.  Had  not 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  which  Jeffers 
headed  been  a  principal  contributor  to  Joe 
Hayes"  campaign  to  destroy  truck  operations 
in  the  Mlselsslppl  Valley?  Had  not  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeleh's  searching  inquiry  Into 
railroad  campaigns  against  motor  carriers 
(S  Res.  71,  Rept.  No  26.  pt.  2  of  the  77th 
Cong)  shown  that  the  railroads  beyond 
Chicago  had  through  their  Western  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Executives  systematically  set 
about  erecting  weight,  length,  and  tax  bar- 
riers at  gateway  cities  along  the  Mississippi 
River? 

Small  wonder  then  that  highway  transpor- 
tation ofBclala  recaUed  th«  ancient  adage 
"What  you  believe  depends  upon  who  you 
are,"  and  contended  that  Jeffers  had  been  so 
steeped  in  a  policy  of  truck  and  bus  anni- 
hilation that  he  oould  not  forsake  his  heri- 


tage and  l>ecome  a  champion  of  rubber-borne 
transportation. 

But  In  truth  he  has  done  Just  that.  R?call 
his  fight  with  Senator  Ellison  D.  (Cotton 
Ed)  Smfth.  South  Carolina  Democrat,  and 
powerful  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  over 
Issue  of  rayon  versus  cotton  as  a  tlre-maklng 

fabric 

Said  Jeffers.  "I  don't  Intend  to  be  Influenced 
by  anybody,  anywhere,  anytime.  •  •  • 
The  trouble  with  <hls  whole  situation  Is  that 
It  has  been  a  muddle  of  men  who  were  afraid 
some  congressional  committee  or  pressure 
group  wouldn't  like  their  declslorus  " 

When  Senator  SurrH  stuck  In  a  barb. 
"Whose  bread  I  eat  his  song  I  sing,"  Jeffers 
roared  his  resentment,  got  the  chairman  to 
say  he  was  not  necessarily  thinking  of  the 
rubber  boss. 

Another  fight  that  tried  the  66-year-old 
railroad  mans  mettle  was  the  feud  over  in'aln 
alcohol-petroleum  as  the  source  for  buta- 
diene, a  principal  ingredient  for  synthetic 
rubber.  Jeffers  has  pressed  production  from 
petroleum  plants  to  fullest  utilization; 
nursed  along  the  alcohol  exponents  without 
finally  declaring  himself  on  question  whether 
alcohol  would  finally  prove  more  economical. 
Jeffers  has  had  to  battle  hU  own  War 
Production  Board,  too.  Paced  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  distributing  critical  materials  over 
the  Nation's  entire  war  production  program, 
steel,  cast  Iron,  alloys,  copF>er  and  a  doien 
other  vital  materials  needed  to  build  the 
synthetic  rubber  plants  have  not  had  pri- 
orities fall  freely  from  Donald  Nelson's  reser- 
voir. 

The  rubber  chief  began  by  demanding 
materials  for  1943  building  of  65  to  70  per- 
cent of  annual  production  recommended  by 
Baruch— later  revised  It  downward  to  a  rock 
bottom  of  49,5  percent. 

February  1  found  Nelson  providing  capac- 
ity for  only  41  percent  of  the  output  recom- 
mended by  the  Baruch  committee.  Without 
Jeffers'  insistence.  Army  and  Navy  officials 
would  have  cut  the  program  to  200,000  tons 
for  1943  (19.5  percent). 

In  his  second  progress  report  to  Congress 
Issued  February  18,  he  said,  "As  of  today 
plants  now  sequenced  and  under  directive, 
together  with  those  finished  or  expected  to 
be  finished  during  the  next  few  months,  have 
total  rated  capacities  of  452.000  tons  of  sv-n- 
thetlc  rubber  a  year,  or  43.6  percent  of  1 ,037.000 
tons  recommended  by  Baruch  committee  ' 

Jeffers  has  brought  us  a  long  way  from  the 
turmoil  and  despondency  of  last  summer. 
His  promise.  "I've  got  a  Job  to  do.  and  by  God 
I'm  going  to  do  It,  come  hell  or  high  water" 
was  a  challenge  that  caught  on  with  his  fel- 
low Americans.  It  was  new  hope  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  hopeless  preceding  era. 
On  July  7,  1942,  the  United  Press  had  head- 
lined "Roosevelt  Says  All  Tires  In  United 
States  May  Be  Seized." 

Concurrently  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson  had  been  credited  with  saying 
"there  will  t>e  no  rubber  for  3  years  for 
Civilians'  automobile  tires,  and  the  Govern- 
ment may  come  to  snatching  tires  off  civil- 
ians' cars  and  giving  them  to  'a  preferred 
class  of  civilians'." 

Promising  now  to  forsake  Washington  when 
the  security  of  the  rubber  production  pro- 
gram is  certain.  Jeffers  can  point  to  accom- 
plishments brought  about  under  most  trying 
circumstances — submit  It  as  eloquent  answer 
to  the  September  17,  1942.  Detroit  Free  Press 
editorial  comment.  "Appointment  of  a  rail- 
road man  to  handle  the  rubber  program  is  an 
experiment  that  only  resiilts  can  Justify." 

Allxn  Dzam. 

I  From  the  Detroiter  of  April  26.  1943 1 

KAILBOAO  BATK  CUTS  PANIC  T«UCK  OmCIALH 

Railroad  revenues  may  be  too  high,  as 
found  by  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Commis- 
sion, but  many  motor  carriers  are  operating 
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think,  therefore,  thr.t  I  can  think  of  Income 
tax    treatment    without    oreludlce    and    mv 


The  buying  of  the  change  of  basis  from 
an  Income  tax  on  the  preceding  year  to  an 


bustle  of  more  and  more  men  leaving  their 
homes,  too  little  consideration  Is  given  that 


a  hand.     It  realized  that  the  President  was 


into  price  ceilings,  he  proposes  to  postpone   I  Which  appeared  in  the  Wheeling  Intelll- 
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In  the  red.  On  April  12  (reopened  Ex  Parte 
148.  Increased  railway  rsites.  laies,  and 
chargf.s— 1M2»  the  Commlsfiion  Issued  an 
order  canceling  freight  rate  Increases  i6  per- 
cent )  which  they  had  given  the  railroads 
March  18.  1M2  While  the  trvick  lines  added 
a  similar  increase  to  their  rates  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  not  required  to  seek  authority 
to  do  so  hence  are  not  legally  aflecled  Thl.s 
arises  from  the  fact  that  railroad  rate  scales 
as  a  whole  are  pre-<rlue  as  maximum 
charges  that  may  be  collected,  while  motor 
carriers  are  not  held  down  by  such  orders. 

Basic  reaBonmg  for  this  difference  Is  partly 
historical,  partly  practical  On  the  historical 
Side,  railroad  rates  were  developed  oTcr  a  long 
period  of  years  when  there  was  little  actual 
competition  and  the  public  was  pretty  mucii 
at  the  mercy  of  the  rail  lines  The  eastern 
class  rates  ( east  of  the  Mi-selsslppi  and  north 
of  the  Ohlo-Potoraac  Rivers)  were  prescribed 
in  1931.  southern  scales  In  1925,  western 
trunk  line  rates  In  1931,  southwestern  rates 
(consolidated  cases)  1927.  Prior  to  these 
cases,  there  waa  no  precise  pattern  of  rates 
In  the  several  territories.  Many  unlawful 
charges  existed,  particularly  In  violation  of 
the  provision  that  rates  to  Intermediate 
points  should  be  no  hlghei  than  to  more 
distant  points  on  the  same  route 

Previous  to  regulation  of  motor  carriers, 
they  had  little  in  the  way  of  published  rate«. 
Some  of  the  general  common  carriers  did  at- 
tempt to  emulate  the  rail  tariff  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comraia.slon.  but  for  the  moat 
part  truckers  carried  their  rates  In  their  hat. 

When  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  became  effec- 
tive July  1,  1936.  the  truck  lines  were  re- 
quired to  have  every  charge  on  file  with  the 
Commlsalon,  They  grabbed  off  the  claas  rat« 
scales,  freight  classtflcatton.  numerous  rules 
and  resrulatlons  appearinK  In  railroad  tariffs. 
From  that  date  forward  their  revisions  con- 
sisted 'argely  of  reductions.  This  was  accom- 
plished for  the  most  part  by  naming  "com- 
modity" rates  (u.''ually  special  chart^es  de- 
signed to  cover  a  steady  Aow  of  volume  traffic 
between  key  points) 

By  1938  revenues  had  so  declined  that  the 
CommlMlon  put  a  floor  under  truck  rati-B  by 
Issuing  minimum  rate  orders  (Ex  parte  No. 
MC  21  and  others)  Thus,  the  orders  against 
the  motor  carriers  were  the  opponite  of  rail- 
road regulations— a  fli>or  rather  than  a  cell- 
ing While  these  minimum  truck  rale  orders 
have  since  been  lifted,  the  pattern  of  regu- 
lation remains— truck  lines  have  no  specific 
limit  on  their  charges;  railroads  may  not  go 
above  prescribed  charges. 

On  the  practical  side  there  is  go>,d  reason 
for  this  difference  In  treatment.  Any  person 
may  purchase  a  truck  and  enjoy  whatever 
economies  he  can  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  individual  or  corporation  can  create  a  rail- 
road that  will  have  more  than  local  use. 

At^ain.st  this  background  then,  we  must  re- 
flect upon  problem  of  motor  carriers  sctk;ng 
Increases  while  railroads  are  ordered  to  give 
wholes.ale  decreases 

Truck  offlclals  claim  they  are  going  to  dis- 
regard the  competition  of  the  rallrcade  and 
keep  their  rates  at  prevailing  levels,  in  f;ict 
Increase  them  in  specific  spots.  Some  are  in- 
sisting their  service  is  not  actually  In  com- 
petition with  the  railroads — Is  so  superior  to 
rail  service  on  merchandi.se  freight  that  it  is 
competitive  with  express,  which  cosw  two  to 
Ave  and  one-half  times  more 

This  may  be  true  of  the  larger  common 
carriers  of  general  commodities  that  operate 
over  several  States,  but  it  cannot  be  true  of 
the  trucking  Industry  as  a  whole.  Express 
traffic  Is  "peanuts"  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  movement  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  even  the  less-carload-merchandlse  traf- 
fic of  the  country.  If  motor  carriers  want  to 
concentrate  upon  a  blgb-apeed  service  tor 
high-value  commcditles  that  are  amenable 
to  greater  sale  by  quick  delivery,  their  theory 
of  rate  making  is  correct.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  they  want  to  expand  their  usefulness  to 


commerce  as  a  whole,  they  must  think  in 
terms  of  charges  and  services  tailored  to  the 
transportation  requirements  of  business. 
This  does  not  me-an  operating  without  proht. 
It  does  mean  taking  the  increase  reiUlstlcaliy 
on  the  traffic  that  can  and  should  bear  It 

Those  who  now  are  primarily  lees-truck- 
loacl  operators  \Tc  dreaming  of  a  way  to  in- 
crease their  ratea  while  still  keeping  com- 
petitive with  trie  railroads.  Carrier  officials 
have  observed  that  Dr.  Ford  K  Edwards, 
head  cost  analyst  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  hius  testified  in  the  pend- 
ing class  rate  Inve.stlgatlon  (ex  parte  No. 
28300,  et  al  )  that  the  railroad  le.'js-than-car- 
load  merohancJse  traffic  does  not  pay  its 
wajp— IS  subsld.zed  by  the  carload  traffic,  as 
Is  true  with  tne  pa.«isenger  service  of  most 
carriers.  The  truckeis  figure  they  may  be 
able  to  convince  the  Comml.^sion  that  the 
decision  in  Ex  Parte  148  was  partially  wrong 
and  that  they  shovild  prescribe  higher  less- 
than-carload  rail  rates,  thereby  giving  motor 
carriers  a  chiince  to  preserve  their  own 
charges. 

Other  remedies  are  being  toyed  with  by 
truck  officials.  The  most  Immediate  thrust 
Is  at  the  small  hipments  that  take  nearly  as 
much  manpoaer  and  vehicle  operation  as 
larger  ones.  Shippers  now  pay  as  little  as 
58  cents  for  handling  up  to  100  pounds  This 
Inclades  a  free  pick-up  at  origin  and  a  free 
delivery  to  the  cuatomer  at  destination. 

Before  the  war.  such  a  charge  was  not 
adequate  to  caver  handling  a  single  shipment 
at  any  traffic  volume  point  such  as  Detroit 
or  Chicago  The  charge  was  let  stand  be- 
cause often  there  were  much  heavier  ship- 
ments to  be  picked  up  at  the  same  time, 
offsetting  lo69  on  the  minimum  lots.  Now, 
truckers  say  the  minimum  shipments  have 
become  preponderant. 

A  specific  check  of  shipments  handled  on 
January  27.  Ui43.  was  made  by  29  carriers 
operating  in  central  territory.  Of  the  37.002 
bills  of  lading,  offered  them  that  day  for 
single-line  hauls.  9,172  (35  8  ptrcent)  were 
for  minimum  shtptnents  with  charges  Um 
than  $1  2.')  Add  ?43  minimum  shipments 
(11.4  percent)  t^hipments  of  from  1  pound 
to  600  pound «  that  incurred  ctiarges  U-ss 
than  1125  Add  243  minimum  shipnui>ts 
(0  8  percent  1  with  charges  in  excess  of  1125 
and  It  Is  found  that  48  1  percent  of  the  bills 
handled    were    minimum   shipments. 

Tlie  carriers  are  publishing  tariffs  to  t)e- 
como  effective  about  May  20,  1943.  raioing 
the  minimum  charge  to  tl  25  They  have 
had  audiences  with  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration In  an  effort  to  avert  a  su.speiihion 
request  to  the  Ur.erNtate  Commerce  Com- 
mission They  have  also  talked  with  ship- 
per groups  In  an  effort  to  wean  tliein  away 
from  protest.  Whether  the  Commiseion  will 
refrain  from  suspension  on  lu  own  motion 
if  no  objeclioris  come  from  subutantial  prct- 
estanta  is  not  known.  This,  then.  Is  one 
attack  that  has  already  been  launched. 

Another  propofeal  Is  to  Increase  by  10  cents 
per  100  ix)und8  charges  on  all  shipments 
welghini?  5.000  pounds  and  under  (originally 
announced  as  2.000  pounds)  This  was  sub- 
jected to  public  bearing  by  the  earners'  rate 
bureau  on  Apiil  14  The  Increase  would  ap- 
parently be  in  addition  to  the  $1  25  minimum 
prevlou.sly  mentioned,  thus  raising  it  to  $1  35. 
It  Is  not  expected  this  Increase  will  be  at- 
tempted until  the  revenue  results  of  the  $1  26 
minimum  have  been  determined  Central 
Motor  Freight  Association  board  of  directors 
win  consider  It  May  10.  The  caxrlers  forecast 
a  3  95  percent  increase  In  giobs  revenue  which 
will  help  greatly  to  overcc^me  the  perilous 
financial  operating  condition  of  many  carriers 
The  association  reported  that  the  operating 
ratio  of  Its  members  for  January  1943  was 
100.5.  that  they  handled  20.000,000  more 
pounds  of  freight  than  January  1043,  operated 
2.700.000  leas  mllea,  yet  had  thetr  net  Income 
disappear.    The  Nation's  railroads  in  Decem- 


ber   1942,   comparable   month,    had   ratio   of 

61  6  percent. 

Still  another  proposal  that  the  central  ter- 
ritory carriers  have  been  flirting  with  Is  a 
straight  10-percent  increase  on  all  traffic  and 
services.  This  was  the  device  used  by  tbe 
Atlantic  States  opera Uirs,  but  the  Commlsalon 
suspended  It  on  request  ot  Oifice  of  Price 
AJmini«tratlon.  Hearing  has  nclroeeo  had. 
Tlie  experience  with  Office  of  Price  Admlnia- 
Uation  in  the  East  has  been  largely  respcn- 
sible  for  the  central  carriers  uttacklng  spe- 
cific rates  that  do  not  pay  their  way.  rather 
than  seeking  bUuket  Increases  It  la  hoped 
that  Office  of  Price  Adnunlstratlou  may  con- 
sistently permit  Increases  designed  to  cover 
actual  costs,  not  con.slder  them  to  be  born 
of  the  general  spiraling  In  expenses  The 
Interstate  Conrunerce  Coramlsaiou  will  sonve- 
times  consider  average  expen.ses;  Office  of 
Price  Administration  will  not. 

When  the  quarterly  reports  for  first  3 
months  of  1943  are  in  (about  April  26),  the 
operators  expect  to  be  able  to  say  how  much 
additional  revenue  will  be  required  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  operating  ratio.  Whrttever  may 
be  their  Judgment  as  to  the  specific  advances 
In  charges  that  must  be  made,  we  believe  they 
cannot  ignore  railroad  competition  even  dur- 
ing the  war  Money  Is  still  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  m  every  business  transaction. 
Businessmen  will  not  pay  more  than  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  assemble  their  materials 
and  market  their  products  Indeed,  It  w<iuld 
be  mismanagement  to  do  so 

Making  truck  charges  higher  than  rail  on 
merchandise  trafBc  will  only  throw  business 
to  the  railroads — business  they  cannot  now 
satlsfsctorlly  handle,  that  they  should  not  in 
the  Interest  of  the  wsr  effort  be  reqtitre<l  to 
absorb  Further  In  the  after-war  era.  the 
motor  carriers  will  find  their  merchandise 
traffic  has  dried  up  and  that  they  are  In 
the  low-volume  field  of  -express,"  already 
the  target  of  air  transportation 

In  1042  the  railway  expre^  business  of 
the  country  amounted  to  I<'ss  than  750,000 
tons  During  the  same  period,  railroad  Irsa 
thsn  carload  totaled  S  584  738  tons,  Freight 
forwarded  business  handled  on  railroads  to- 
taled 3.243  152  tons  The  less  than  Uain  load 
that  moved  by  truck  is  not  kn-jwn  Let  the 
motor  carriers  ponder  the  fertility  of  these 
two  fields  before  thry  rhrxj.oo  to  relegate 
themselves  to  the  "luxury  '  class  In  trans- 
portation. 

Allen  Dea.*. 


Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NEW  YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI\13 

Monday,  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr  Speaker,  undrr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

ScBErr  Si  Rices, 
New  York.  April  26.  1943. 
Hon    J,\T  LxPEvas. 

Ucnvie   of   Representatives. 

WasKtngton,  D.  C. 
Deac  Mr.  LbFxvu;  I  am  Intensely  inter- 
ested m  the  present  consideration  by  the 
Congress  In  respect  of  the  treatment  of  In- 
come taxes.  Whatever  will  be  done  does  not 
affect  me  personally  to  a  great  extent  for 
at  my  age  tbe  Impact  of  Income  taxes  even 
though  it  catiaea  capital  Impairment,  will 
not  affect  too  much  my  comparatively  few 
necessities   during  my   remaining  years.      X 
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think,  therefore,  thr.t  I  can  think  of  income 
tax  treatment  without  prejudice  and  my 
thoughts  run  not  only  to  the  effect  of  taxes 
upon  the  comparatively  poor  man  but  also 
their  effect  upon  the  future  of  this  country. 
The  standards  of  living  here  (not  enjoyed 
anywhere  else  in  the  world),  as  well  as  our 
Immense  productive  power,  were  built  up 
over  a  course  of  years  by  poor  men  but  by 
poor  men  who  were  thrifty  of  money  and 
fertile  with  ideas  and  who  were  permitted 
as  a  reward  to  enjoy  for  themselves  and  their 
families  the  results  of  their  thrift  and  en- 
ergy and  even  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
tributing those  re.sulls  to  the  good  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Upon  that  basis  we  have 
grown    strong 

I  cannot  Imagine  a  country  strong  and 
virile,  the  backs  of  whose  citizens  are  bowed 
under  the  weight  of  taxes  and  of  collec- 
tion of  taxes  made  under  the  whip  of  the 
tax  gatherer 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  wc  must  win 
this  war  at  no  matter  what  cost.  It  Is 
equally  certain  that  every  cent  raised  by 
taxes  and  by  the  sale  of  Government  bonds 
must  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
wlaninp  the  war  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
It  follows,  therelore,  that  there  should  be  a 
positive  expression  by  the  Congress  that  all 
expenditures  during  the  war,  at  least,  should 
be  made  only  for  the  war  effort  and  fo  no 
other  purpose  except  the  barest  necessities 
of  conduct Ine  the  Government— no  "side 
.shows"  should  be  permitted.  An  expression 
of  this  intent  by  the  -Government  will  aid 
the   morale  of  every  one  of  us. 

The  burden  of  taxes  should  be  so  weighted 
that  it  will  balance  well  upon  the  shoulders 
of  all 

Is  the  burden  well  balanced  If  the  poor 
man.  who  now  for  the  first  time  feels  the 
full  weight  of  taxes,  must  pay  taxes  upon  an 
income  earned  la*t  year  and  stlii  have  a  tax 
debt  to  pay  after  he  is  dead?  Is  It  well  bal- 
anced If  It  compels  the  taxpayer  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  preceding  year  out  of  Income  for  the 
next  year  at  which  time  his  inrom"  may  have 
been  largely  dlmlnUhed?  (Few  fsve  enough 
for  taxes  and  even  a  withholding  tax  cannot 
apply  to  all  Income  nor  be  fixed  by  sn  exact 
amount  to  meet  fluctuating  taxes  )  Is  It 
well  balanced  if  be  has  set  aside  a  pcrtlon  of 
his  income  for  taxes  and  flnds  at  the  end  of 
the  vear  that  a  higher  tax  bill  has  been  Im- 
posed upon  him  for  which  his  savings  are  not 
hufflclent?  Is  it  well  balanced  if  the  same 
proccs.«  is  repeated  another  year?  Is  It  well 
balanced  If  the  withholding  of  his  Income  at 
the  source  should  not  be  sufflrient  to  meet 
taxes  of  the  succeeding  year?  Is  It  well 
balanced  If  the  withholding  of  his  Income  at 
the  source  .should  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  taxes  of  the  succeeding  year? 

Will  not  such  a  process  of  unbalance  create 
confusion  worse  confounded  by  the  un- 
known future  axes  of  each  succeeding  year? 
Under  such  a  system  will  not  every  man  of 
poor  means  look  to  the  future  not  with  hope 
t'ut  with  despair? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  nomenclature  of 
"forgiveness  of  taxes"  which  has  been  at- 
tachrd  to  the  Ruml  plan  Is  incorrect.  The 
Ruml  plan.  In  fact.  Is  a  "change  of  basis  of 
tax"  rather  than  a  forgiveness  of  taxes. 

It  seems  to  me  a  terrible  thought  that  any 
legislator  In  order  to  change  the  basis  of  the 
collection  of  'ncome  taxes  could  give  any 
consideration  whatsoever  to  compelling  citi- 
zens in  these  times  of  hardship  to  pay  In  one 
year  a  tax  for  one  year  and  even  a  portion  of 
a  tax  for  ancUher 

The  change  to  the  Ruml  plan  basis  wculd 
cost  the  Government  only  one  thing,  namely, 
the  right  to  collect  Income  taxes  In  the  year 
in  which  the  taxpayer  dies.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  the  taxpayer  the  Ruml  plan  would 
give  a  man  a  balanced  burden  and  enable  him 
to  face  increusing  Government  costs  with 
some  hope. 


The  buying  of  the  change  of  basis  from 
an  income  tax  on  tlie  preceding  year  to  an 
income  tax  on  the  current  year  is  a  cost  to 
tne  person  of  ordinary  mrans  that  ought  to  be 
unthinkable. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W  H.  Seibert. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  over  Sta- 
tion WNBF,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  on  April 
24,  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton, Johnson  City,  Epdicott.  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  -Congres-slonal  District,  this 
program  Is  dedicated  to  the  parents,  wives, 
and  children  of  our  fighting  men.  This  eve- 
ning. I  am  going  to  talk  about  some  things 
of  great  Importance  to  all  of  you  who  have 
loved  ones  in  the  service 

We've  seen  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
the  movies  just  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
rightly  so,  with  vivid  tales  of  the  unparal- 
leled heroism  of  these  great.  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  Their  pral.nes  we  sing  on 
every  occasion,  and  most  properly,  for  they 
are  deserving  of  the  very  best  America  can 
give  them.  They  are  the  protectors  of  every- 
thing we  hold  dear;  our  country,  our  Consti- 
tution, our  beautiful  flag  The  Nation  must 
never  be  allowed  to  forget  these  dauntless 
boys 

But  there  are  others  whose  praises  we  do 
not  sing,  in  fact  we  hardly  stop  to  consider 
their  existence  or  their  Importance.  Little 
Indeed  Is  the  attention  paid  to  you  mothers, 
fathers,  wives,  and  children  of  the  boys  you 
pent  away  with  a  prayer  on  your  lips  and 
hope  In  your  hearU.  Yet  you  are  the  folks 
who  have  made  as  great  a  sacrifice  as  can  be 
made  In  this  ghastly  war. 

I  ask  you.  Is  'here  any  pang  as  great  as 
that  lost  feeling  which  the  fond  mother 
knows  as  she  clasps  her  much -loved  son  to 
her  breast  In  sad  farewell,  to  send  him  forth 
to  an  uncertain  career  of  smoke  and  battle? 
I  ask  you,  can  anyone  tell  me  of  a  greater 
weight  than  the  heavy  heart  carried  by  the 
loving  father  while  ^e  counts  the  days,  the 
weeks,  and  months  he  will  endure  before  his 
soas  return  from  the  conflict?  I  ask  you.  Is 
there  sacrlflce  to  compare  with  the  sleepless 
nights  endured  by  those  dear  parents  won- 
dering, watching,  tossing,  waiting,  and  long- 
ing for  the  happiest  day  they  will  ever  know, 
the  day  these  sons  return? 

The  furrows  In  the  brow  deepen,  the  hair 
whitens,  the  tears  come  often,  their  thoughts 
turn  ever  to  their  great  sacrifice.  They  smile 
through  the  mist  at  each  ether,  these  loving, 
patient  parents,  for  they  are  proud  of  the 
blue  stars  In  the  little  service  flags  wh.ch 
shine  from  their  windows  to  tell  a  troubled 
world  of  their  undying  faith  in  their  country. 
But  in  spite  of  their  pride,  the  pang  of  the 
mother,  the  weight  on  the  heart  of  the  father 
are  there.  They  will  be  to  eternity.  There  is 
no  sacrifice  greater  than  theirs.  And  what  of 
the  soldier's  wife?  Too  little  is  said  of  her. 
Too  little  consideration  is  paid  her  amid  the 


bustle  of  more  and  more  men  leaving  their 
homes,  too  little  consideration  Is  given  that 
wife  who  mtist  keep  the  home  her  husband 
left.  She  must  keep  that  home  lest  he  lose 
faith  In  that  for  which  he  Is  fighting.  Great 
Is  her  sacrifice.  I  ask  you,  is  there  that 
which  can  compare  with  her  lonely,  aching 
heart? 

find  what  of  the  soldier's  child?  What  sac- 
rifice Is  greater  than  the  loss  of  the  father 
who  was  to  guide  that  little  one  through  all 
the  years  around  life's  pitfalls,  through  life's 
narrows?  There  Is  no  greater  loss.  There  is 
no  greater  terror  than  night  for  the  child,  a 
long,  dark,  drearv  night  without  the  help 
which  only  the  absent  father  could  give. 

But  we  are  imposing  sentiment;  the  facta 
are  there  and  we  must  face  them.  Theae  l>03rs 
are  gone  for  the  duration.  We  are  proud  they 
went,  yet  we  owe  them  this  much,  to  Interest 
ourselves  in  their  loved  ones,  their  brave 
mothers  and  fathers,  their  faithful  wives, 
their  dearest  children,  all  must  be  considered 
and  looked  after.  They  shall  be  cared  for. 
With  a  deep  sense  of  responsibUlty  for  them 
all,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  which 
provides  for  doubling  the  dependency  allot- 
ment of  every  soldier's  child.  This  will  raise 
the  amount  the  first  chUd  receives  from  $12 
to  $24  a  month  without  additional  contribu- 
tion from  the  service  man.  This  will  raise 
the  allotment  of  the  second  and  remaining  of 
the  children  from  $10  to  $20  a  month  without 
further  contribution  from  the  father.  These 
Increases  will  make  it  more  certain  that 
Uncle  Sam  watches  over  the  children  of  the 
Nation  while  their  fathers  march  away  to  war. 
There  may  be  those  who  will  ask  why  so 
much  concern  at  this  time  over  the  children? 
Congress  Just  passed  the  Kllday  bill  to  defer 
fathers  for  a  long  time.  Oh,  no,  my  dear 
friends,  although  I  voted  for  the  Kllday  bUl 
which  wUl  leave  fathers  until  the  very  laat 
to  be  called,  the  answer  is  that  many  fathers 
have  gone  already  and  the  other  pools  will 
soon  be  exhausted  Pathera  are  bound  to  be 
called   in   large   numbers   before   long. 

The  answer,  then.  Is  to  do  somethlrig  Ijefore 
It  I*  too  late  We  must  not  see  little  children 
undernourished  and  atarvlng  in  thli  country. 
When  that  day  comes,  the  catise  for  whicb 
their  daddies  are  fighting  will  be  lost.  Our 
solemn  duty  Is  to  guarantee  to  every  man 
who  goes  to  war  that  his  children  will  be 
provided  for. 

We  will  not  accomplish  this  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement.  No  child  can  live  on  $10  a 
month.  No  lonely  mother,  scrimping  and 
saving  and  eking  out  an  existence  for  herself 
can  properly  feed  and  clothe  her  child  on 
$10  a  month.  Yet  Uncle  Sam  owes  this  to 
the  child,  the  mother,  and  the  soldier  father. 
There  is  not  a  man  In  Congress  who  worked 
harder  to  pass  the  Dependency  Allotment  Act 
of  1942  than  I  did.  I  voted  for  this  measure 
with  the  greatest  of  satisfaction.  I  was  grate- 
ful to  God  for  the  privilege  of  belonging  to 
the  Congress  that  provided  for  these  splendid 
parents,  wives,  and  children  of  all  our  service 
men. 

I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  the  allotments  were  not  adequate.  Pew 
people  give  this  much  thought  t)ecause  the 
shoe  has  but  recently  begun  to  pinch.  Mar- 
rled  men  with  families  have  been  drafted  for 
the  past  few  months  by  our  local  boards, 
but  not  as  generally  as  they  will  be  taken 
when  the  other  pools  are  exhausted.  The 
Kllday  bill  wisely  provides  for  an  orderly 
draft. 

Therefore,  the  majority  of  our  people  will 
soon  be  affected.  They  wiU  realize  the  im- 
possibility of  feeding  and  caring  for  a  child 
on  $10  a  month  They  will  also  realise  how- 
impossible  it  Is  for  a  parent  to  live  on  the 
$37  maximum  allotment  now  received. 
There  are  many,  many  older  persons  whose 
sons  are  in  the  service  and  who  are  unable  to 
make  a  living  now  that  those  sons  are  gone 
to  war.    Those  older  people  must  be  jtforlded 
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for.    They  cannot  m.T,ke  out  on  what  the  law 
prescribes  for  them 

I  .  ay  to  you  that  a  dependent   mother  or 


Of  such  service  t*i  you  as  I  c:in  regardless  of 
who  you  are  as  long  a.s  you  reside  In  my  dis- 
trict, whether  you  are  rich  or  poor  If  you 
nr«    fr.inhimi    iL'ith    clflav    in    vouT    allotment 


and  heat  exchangers  The  rubber  program 
was  set  up  last  June  and  given  priorities 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  production  board 
approved       Tl.ese     w.-re     trimmed     down     in 
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gard  to  reciprocal  trade  agreements  In  the 
midst  of  a  war  when  we  must  depend  so 
heavily  for  aid   and   materials  upon   the  na- 


^Ar\^A     nr\i-i     nti.or     /*n1ir\trl*« 


are  to  trade.  The  responsibility  for  this  as- 
surance rests  with  Congress  American  iatwr 
and   the   workers  of  other  nations   who   are 

flffhtlncr  tVilB  war  urlth   iiR  innk  to  Coneress  tO 


making  castings  In  that  bu^l^g — castings 
from  magnesium  produced  at  the  plant. 
There  are  all  sorU  of  molds,  large  wheels, 
pulleys  and  such,  all  of  which  will  be  thor- 
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for.    They  cannot  make  out  on  what  the  law 
prescribes  for  them 

I  .  ay  to  you  that  a  dependent  mother  or 
father  of  a  man  In  service  should  receive  as 
much  as  a  dependent  wife  with  no  children. 
It  must  be  a  great  sense  of  comfort  to  a 
soldier  who  has  sacrificed  a  lucrative  Job  at 
heme,  out  of  which  he  has  taken  care  of 
mother  and  dad,  to  learn  these  dear  ones  will 
have  to  exist  on  not  more  than  $37  a  month 
each.  It  must  be  a  great  boon  to  those  boys 
whose  mothers  and  fathers  have  depended 
upon  them  as  much  as  their  wives  to  know 
their  parents  cannot  receive  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  wife's  allotment. 

To  correct  this  rank  Injustice  I  have  there- 
fore Introduced  another  bill  which  calls  for 
fair  treatement  of  older  people  and  parents 
of  servicemen.  This  enables  the  mother  or 
father  to  receive  as  much  as  the  wife  or  up  to 
$50  a  month  each. 

To  my  many  elderly  friends  throughout 
the  Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District  who 
are  members  of  the  Townsend  Clubs  and  to 
those  Interested  In  this  cause,  *  commend 
this  bin.  I  believe  It  will  be  a  real  boon 
to  you  who  have  sons  In  the  service  upon 
whom  you  have  been  dependent  I  further 
believe  this  bill  U  the  opening  wedge  to 
permanent  old-age  .security,  which  our  Om- 
gress  was  nearly  ready  to  recognize  and  put 
into  effect  before  we  became  Involved  Ln 
this  terrible  war. 

De&T  friends,  let  me  read  to  you  the  titles 
o.'  both  these  bills  I  have  recently  Introduced 
In    Congress. 

The  first  is  a  bill  amending  the  Service- 
men's Dependents  Allowance  Act  of  1942,  to 
Increase  the  allowance  to  dependent  children. 

Tlie  second  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  same  act 
to  Increase  allowances  to  dependent  mothers 
and  futhers. 

One  measure  will  double  allotments  for 
each  soldiers  child  from  $12  to  $24  a  month. 
The  other  bill  provides  for  as  much  money 
to  be  paid  dependent  mothers  and  fathers 
of  servicemen  us  wives  now  receive  or  an 
increase  from  $37  a  month  to  $50  a  month 
each.  In  each  ca.se,  please  bear  in  mind  that 
these  lieneflts  will  not  call  for  any  added  con- 
tribution from  the  serviceman's  pay. 

Tliere  are  those  who  will  condemn  these 
measures  which  I  have  presented  for  the 
betterment  of  the  great  majority  of  people 
In  my  district.  To  these  objectors  I  will  say. 
something  must  be  done  soon  for  the  little 
children  who  will  be  rendered  helpless  and 
destitute  when  their  daddies  are  drafted  I 
dcn't  propose  to  wait  until  suffering  and 
hunger  have  embraced  the  people  I  repre- 
sent. I  will  not  be  guilty  of  sitting  back  and 
allowing  deplorable  conditions  to  prevail 
which  my  bills  will  avoid  and  correct.  I  re- 
fuse to  stand  Idly  by  while  helpless  older 
people  and  countless  children  go  without 
food  an  I  shelter  because  Congress  has  failed 
to  allow  them  enough  money  to  buy  theee 
necessities.  I'm  not  callous  and  hardb».iHed 
enough  to  countenance  such  horrible  things 
without  trvlnp;  to  do  something  to  help  those 
who  need  help.  And  lastly,  I'm  not  enough 
of  a  h3Tx.x;rlte  to  send  the  fatlaers  of  the»e 
little  ones  and  the  sons  of  those  noble  Amer- 
ican parents  Into  the  service  and  at  the  same 
time  neglect  their  beloved  families  at  home 
for  whom  they  fight  and  die 

There  U,  of  course,  a  limit  to  what  any 
man  can  do  to  save  the  situation.  But  aa 
yoiiT  Representative  In  the  Congress,  your 
hired  man,  if  you  prefer.  I  am  determined  to 
do  everything  in  my  poor  power  to  protect 
the  helplees  and  weak  against  the  ravages  of 
fate  and  circumstance. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  remind  you  loved 
ones  of  the  men  in  our  armed  forces  that 
you  are  deserving  of  every  consideration  from 
your  CSovemmcnt.  If  you  have  any  difficul- 
ties whatsoever  with  your  allotments,  your 
■oldler  benefiu.  war-risk  Insurance,  or  any- 
thing else  I  want  you  to  feel  free  to  write  me. 
Let  me  also  remind  you  of  my  desire  to  t>e 


of  such  service  to  you  as  I  can  regardless  of 
who  you  are  as  long  a-s  you  reside  In  my  dis- 
trict, whether  you  are  rich  or  poor  If  you 
are  troubled  with  delay  In  your  allotment 
money,  I  will  see  to  It  that  you  have  imme- 
diate response  and  consideration.  11  you  de- 
sire to  learn  anything  about  your  boys  in  ihe 
service  I  can  help  you.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  with  any  department  of  Govern- 
ment, get  In  touch  with  me  Remember, 
those  In  power  and  authority  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere  are  your  servants  You.  the 
people  are  the  masters  of  your  own  destiny. 
Be  sure  to  write  me  If  I  can  help  you. 


Buck  Falsing  Will  Not  Win  the  ^r 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  20.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Pre.sident  claims  credit  for  all 
achievements,  he  follows  the  policy  of 
Indecision  and  buck  passing  which  he 
has  pursued  ever  since  he  was  Governor 
of  New  York.  He  is  greedy  for  power, 
but  he  will  not  assume  responsibility. 

The  present  dispute  between  Jeffcrs, 
Rubber  Administrator,  and  Patterson 
and  Ickes  is  typical.  His  so-called  set- 
tlement of  the  soft-coal  strike  in  1941 
is  another  illustration  of  the  method  of 
saying  one  thing,  doing  another.  At  that 
time  he  said: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
not  order,  nor  will  Congress  pass  legislation 
ordering,  a  so-called  closed  shop. 

Nevertheless,  administrative  agencies 
immediately  began  to  force  workers  into 
unions. 

His  handling  of  the  pre.sent  coal  strike 
will  again  demonstrate  his  method  of 
saying  one  thing,  doing  another.  Just  a 
few  days  ago  he  called  upon  all  to  "hold 
the  line,"  meaning  that  prices  should  not 
go  up.  Yet  today  there  are  indications 
that  he  intends  to  make  concessions  to 
Lewis'  mine  workers  by  way  of  wage  In- 
creases or  by  forcing  down  the  prices  of 
farm  products,  which  will  make  it  im- 
possible to  "hold  the  line." 

An  editorial  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
April  30  puts  the  case  clearly  and  ac- 
curately: 

WHERE    RESPONSIBn.rrr     LIES 

Congress  has  It  on  the  word  of  Chairman 
Nelson  of  the  War  Production  Board  that  the 
recent  attacks  upon  Rubber  Director  Jeffers 
by  Secretary  Ickes  and  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  were  unjustified.  They 
charged  that  Mr.  Jeffers'  seal  to  keep  the 
country  rolling  on  rubber  had  prolonged  the 
war  by  curbing  production  of  aviation  type 
gasoline 

Instead,  Mr  Nelson's  testimony  made  plain, 
the  blame  for  any  curUllment  of  gasoline 
production,  and  the  Navy's  delay  In  providing 
escort  vessels  and  other  ships  to  fight  sub- 
marines, lies  with  the  Army  and  Navy  bureau- 
crats. Again  they  have  demonstrated  that 
they  do  not  imderstand  the  war  we  are 
fighting 

All  three  programs — rubber,  aviation  gas. 
and  escort  vessels — are  competing  for  such 
commonplace  Items  as  gages,  valves,  pumps. 


and  heat  exchangers  The  rubber  prORram 
was  set  up  last  June  and  given  prlcilties 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  production  board 
approved  Tl-esc  w.-re  trimmf^  down  in 
December  and  January,  ai  d  Mr  Nelson  said 
that  he  would  not  change  the  allocations  11 
he  were  doinj;  the  job  over 

SpnnU)r  TttvMstt.  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee before  which  he  was  testifying,  asked  Mr 
Nelson  If  he  h:id  had   UfBculty  In  getting  the 
Army  to  cooperate  In  scheduling  aviation  gas 
requirements 

"It  failed  to  anticipate  anywhere  near  Us 
present  requirements"  was  the  reply. 

"And  the  Navy  didn't  make  up  Its  mind 
until  last  January  about  requirements  for 
escort  vc's;!  construction."  said  Senator  Tao- 
MAN  "I  thought  this  might  be  one  reason 
for  the  present  controversy  " 

•I  think  it  is.  sir  "  said  Nelson. 

But  the  real  responsibility  goes  beyond  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr  Icke.^.  or  Secretary  Knox. 
Senator  Ferguson  of  Michigan,  struck  upon 
it  when  he  asked  why  the  controversy  was 
carried  to  the  public  Mr  Nelson  ducked 
He  said  the  answer  lay  In  personalities,  which 
he  preferred  not  to  discuss 

The  answer  lies  in  one  personality,  that  of 
Mr  Roosevelt.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  Is 
an  incompetent  executive  He  demonstrated 
that  in  pt-acetlme  and  his  deficiencies  are 
magnified  by  the  greater  responsibilities  of 
war  The  coiitrover.sy  went  to  the  public  t)€- 
cause  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  usual  side-stepped  It. 
No  one  but  he  can  coordinate  the  war  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government,  and  he  Is  Inca- 
pable of  the  task  Tlie  so-called  Indispen- 
sable man  is  the  greatest  single  handicap  to 
the  efficient  waging  of  the  war. 


American  Federation  of  Labor  Urge$ 
Congress  To  Renew  Reciprocal  Trade 
A^eements  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REC- 
ORD, I  wish  to  include  an  article  appear- 
ing In  the  American  Ft^deration  of  Labor, 
a  weekly  news  service,  for  April  27.  1943: 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  URGES  CONGRESS 
TO  RiNEW  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREIMENTa 
LAW 

WASHINGTON.  D  C— American  Federation 
of  Labor  President  WiUiam  Green,  appearing 
l>efore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Ct.mmlt- 
tee.  urged  Congress  U)  lenew  President  Roose- 
velt's authority  to  conclude  reciprocal  trade 
agreement*  with  other  countries 

"The  Congress  owe*  this  duty  to  the  peo- 
ples now  enslaved  by  fascism,  the  millions 
who  hope  and  long  fur  the  day  when  they  at- 
tain their  freedom  and  Join  with  their  lib- 
erators In  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
peace  founded  upon  freedom,  security,  and 
mutual  trtist  among  nations  '** 

Chairman  D«')Ughton  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  congrattUated  Mr  Green 
upon  th->  statement  hf  presented  and  added: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  owe  you 
an  everlasting  debt  for  the  great  conuibu- 
tlon  yoi<  have  made  to  the  war  effort  by 
maintaining  Indtutrial  peace  and  by  expedit- 
ing production  ' 

Mr.  Green  emphasized  that  it  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake  to  change  our  policy  with  re« 
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gard  to  reciprocal  trade  agreements  In  the 
midst  of  a  war  when  we  must  depend  so 
heavily  for  aid  and  material*  upon  the  na- 
tions of  South  America  and  other  countries 
with  whom  such  agreements  have  been  ne- 
gotiated.    He  added; 

"What  If  Ccmgress  now.  In  the  midst  of  the 
war.  should  reverse  this  policy  by  refusing  to 
renew  the  authority  for  reciprocal  trade  pacts? 
In  my  opinion  such  refusal  would  shake  to 
the  very  foundations  the  faith  of  our  allies 
and  of  other  nations  In  our  leadership  and 
our  aims  In  this  war  Such  action  would 
arouse  suspicion  over  our  motives  and  cast 
distrust  over  our  willingness  to  participate 
In  the  reet-tablishment  of  a  Just  and  equita- 
ble economic  order  after  'he  war. 

"Most  important  of  all.  such  refusal  would 
undermine  the  war  effort  Itself.  It  would 
arouse  distrust  In  our  policy,  provide  our 
enemies  with  a  powerful  weapon  of  disrup- 
tion, and  goad  our  allies  into  seeking  other 
sources  of  economic  stability  and  economic 
stiength  than  America's  post-war  industry 
and  trade 

•'We  must  win  this  war.  We  cannot  win  It 
alone.  Tlie  logic  of  our  declared  policy  binds 
tos  to  our  allies  in  the  present  hostilities  and 
In  the  future  peace.  The  policy  dictated  by 
that  logic  must  be  pursued  to  conclusion  If 
victory  is  to  be  wen  and  If  victory  Is  to  bring 
to  us  and  other  nations  full  opportunity  for 
economic  growth. 

"The  principle  of  reciprocity  In  Internation- 
al trade  Is  paramount  to  the  solution  of  our 
post-war  economic  problem.  The  continued 
application  of  this  principle  Is  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  full  eml03rment  and  to  the 
preservation  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Thus  the  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  policy 
not  only  accords  with  the  promises  expressed 
by  the  United  States  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  but  also  coincides  with  our  own  best 
Interests 

"The  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  have  made  possible  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  exports  of  American 
goods,  resulting  In  a  notable  Increase  of  em- 
ployment m  the  Industries  concerned.  This 
Increased  employment  in  export  Industries 
exceeded  by  far  any  possible  displacement 
of  labor  which  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  concessions  we  have  made  to 
other  countries 

"Reciprocal  trade  agreements  did  not  open 
the  fifXJdgatcG  to  the  mass  importation  of 
foreign -made  goods.  The  relative  status  of  the 
United  States  as  an  Importer  from  the  trade 
agreement  countries  compared  with  the  non- 
trade  nRTeemcnt  countries  remained  stable 
from  1934  through  1939.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ratio  of  Increase  of  American  exports  to 
trade  agreement  countries  almost  doubled 
In  comparison  with  our  export*  to  ncn-agree- 
m<=nT  countries. 

"In  this  connection  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  the  largest  share  of  benefits  derived  by 
the  American  workers  from  the  reciprocal 
trade  policy  through  these  experts  has  been 
In  higher  wap-e  Industries.  The  record  shows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  imports  under  the 
trade  arreemrnt  program  have  not  impaired 
the  wage  standards  and  have  not  resulted  In 
Job  displacement  as  was  feared  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  policy  This  evidence  demon- 
strates that  the  net  effect  of  the  program  was 
to  benefit  the  Am-rlcan  worker  by  sustaining 
and  expanding  employment  In  the  rerclsslon 
of  1938 

•'In  the  ll^t  of  these  facta  I  submit  that 
labor  In  the  United  States  has  not  suffered, 
but  gained,  froxn  the  application  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  policy  This  policy  enabled  the 
United  Statos  to  extend  world  markets  Tor 
both  agricultural  and  manufactured  producU, 
•'Assurance  of  outlets  for  our  goods  In  a 
pea-e-tlme  world  market  U  Imperative  If  a 
prst-war  depression  Is  to  be  averted  Equally 
Imperative  Is  the  assurance  of  cooperative 
reciprocity  to  other  countries  with  which  we 


are  to  trade.  The  responsibility  for  this  as- 
surance rests  with  Congress  American  latwr 
and  the  workers  of  other  nations  who  are 
fighting  this  war  with  us  look  to  Congress  to 
discharge  that  responsibility  and  to  make 
clear  and  decisive  America's  declaration  of 
Intentions  toward  the  part  It  wUl  assume  in 
post-war  reconstruction." 


Production  of  Magnesium  in  Nevada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  by  A,  E, 
Cahlan,  from  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Eve- 
ning Review-Journal  of  April  16,  1943: 

Production  at  Basic  Magnesium  Is  now 
more  than  100  tons  per  day.  It  hit  the  cen- 
tury mark  during  the  visit  here  of  Chairman 
Con  Kelley  and  President  Hobblns  of  Ana- 
conda. Next  milestone  they're  shooting  at 
out  there  on  the  hillside.  Is  to  hit  the  mark 
that  will  make  Basic  Magnslum,  Inc.,  the 
greatest  producer  of  magnesium  In  the  world. 
At  th?  moment,  Dow  Chemical's  Texas 
plant,  built  by  the  Government.  Is  turning 
out  7.400.000  pounds  per  month.  Basic  Mag- 
nesium, Inc.,  is  running  between  6,000.000 
and  7,000,000  pounds  with  only  6  of  the  10 
units  In  production.  It  will  be  a  gala  occa- 
sion when  the  local  plant  pushes  ahead  of 
Dow,  and  It  won't  be  long  now.  You'll  hear 
more  about  this  later 

There  are  two  things  going  on  out  there  at 
the  moment  that  have  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance. Before  very  long  the  chlorine  problem 
will  be  history.  That  there  ever  was  such  a 
problem  goes  back  to  the  moments  of  hysteria 
surrounding  the  discovery,  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  of  an  Impending  steel 
shortage.  Orders  were  issued  to  cut  the  use 
of  steel  by  a  certain  percentage,  and  It  was 
up  to  the  engineers  In  the  field  to  figure  out 
where. 

The  Army  took  a  pot  shot  at  the  mag- 
nesium plant  an^  knocked  out  4  tons  of 
.steel  In  each  of  the  10  electrolysis  units. 
With  this  steel  went  the  ventilating  system. 
It  Is  now  being  restored.  Just  as  rapidly  as 
critical  materials  will  permit.  Air  now 
changed  once  every  10  or  15  minutes,  will  be 
changed  every  60  seconds.  In  addition,  all 
the  gases  at  the  plant  will  be  neutralized. 
This  will  all  be  completed  shortly,  and  you'll 
hear  no  more  about  chlorine  trouble. 

That's  good  news,  for  It  means  vastly  Im- 
proved working  conditions,  elimination  of  the 
only  menace  to  health  of  workers  now  pre- 
se  it  In  the  plant.  Many  of  the  workmen 
now  on  the  Job  are  numbered  among  the 
unsung  heroes  of  this  war,  risking  as  much 
as  the  men  In  the  front  lines,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  magnesium  might  go  on. 

Off  in  one  corner  of  the  vast  area  Is 
a  modest  little  building  which  from  out- 
ward appearances  Isn't  at  all  Impressive. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  men  at  work 
there,  and  considered  alongside  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  production,  the  little  unit  doesn't 
amount  to  much.  No  towering  walls,  no 
great  electrical  Installations,  no  scurry  and 
bustle  of  motion  that  marks  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  plant.    But— 

What  goes  on  In  there  right  now,  may  de- 
termine the  future  of  the  magnesium  in- 
dustry In  these  parU  after  the  war.    They're 


making  castings  In  that  buil^g — castings 
from  magnesltim  produced  at  the  plant. 
There  are  all  sorU  of  molds,  large  wheels, 
pulleys  and  such,  all  of  which  will  be  thor- 
oughly tested  to  determine  what  this  metal 
will  do  In  the  industrial  field. 

Magnesium  Is  new  In  this  country,  and  Its 
qualities  are  far  superior  In  strength  and 
lightness,  to  aluminum  which  has  a  general 
usage.  The  latter  metal  Is  well  established 
as  monarch  of  the  light  metal  field.  Mag- 
nesium Is  an  Interloper.  It  must  force  its 
way  In  and  prove  Itself  against  all  the  op- 
position the  mighty  King  Aluminum  can 
muster. 

Ttils  process  Is  Just  barely  getting  under 
way.  It  will  take  shape  as  production  kinks 
are  ironed  out  And  In  my  humble  Judgment, 
magnesium  will  prove  Its  utility— will  prove 
its  right  to  an  Important  place  In  the  vast 
development  coming  In  the  light  metal  field. 
And  thl»— the  Basic  Magnesium.  Inc., 
plant — will  be  the  proving  ground,  make  no 
mistake  about  that.  The  men  working  In 
this  little  building  I  spoke  of.  are  doing  the 
Job  right  now.  They'll  continue,  and  as  time 
goes  on.  their  work  will  be  expanded 
They're  pioneering  in  a  new  field,  and  the 
results  attained  already,  have  been  quite 
satisfactory. 

Tliere  are  many  byproducts  to  be  devel- 
oped which  will  help  the  production  cost 
considerably.  And  they  will  be  developed  as 
the  plant  goes  Into  the  groove  of  smooth 
production.  It's  my  hunch,  that  the  truly 
splendid  executives  and  engineers  Anaconda 
has  sent  out,  will  be  able  to  get  the  cost  of 
production  down  to  a  competitive  basis  for 
the  post-war  period,  and  that  the  Basic  Mag- 
nesium, Inc.,  plant  will  become  one  of  the 
great  Industries  of  the  land  In  peacetime 
operation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  big  battle  for  Basic 
Magnesium,  Inc.'s.  existence  will  not  be 
fought  along  this  front,  Important  as  It  Is — 
but  with  the  aluminum  trust  and  the  great 
International  cartel  which  still  seeks  world 
control  of  all  Industry  and  markets.  There 
are  Indications  on  every  hand  right  now  that 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  knock  Basic  Mag- 
nesium. Inc..  out  of  the  picture  as  soon  as 
the  war  is  over. 

It  is  my  prediction  that  the  local  plant  will 
come  through  this  one  successfully,  too. 
But  there'll  be  a  fight  In  which  Nevada's  con- 
gressional delegation  will  have  a  major  part. 


St.  Joseph  County,  Ind.,  Triple*  War  Bond 
Quota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or    INDIANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Speaker, 
St.  Joseph  County,  Ind..  is  still  the  "bond 
buyingest"  community  In  the  Nation. 
This  coimty  was  first  assigned  a  war 
bond  quota  In  the  month  of  May  1942. 
That  quota  was  oversubscribed,  as  has 
been  every  monthly  quota  since  that 
date.  In  the  month  of  September  1042 
St.  Joseph  County  set  out  to  double  Its 
war  bond  quota  and  at  the  close  of  that 
drive  It  was  my  privilege  to  announce  to 
the  House  that  that  objective  had  been 
attained. 

The  country  has  just  completed  a 
highly  successful  second  War  bond  drive. 
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The  national  goal  of  $13,000,000,000  has 
been  surpassed.    As  a  part  of  that  drive, 

at     T/^Gar«V>  r'niintv  man  ajvi\smp{\  A  Quota 


with  pleas  over  the  air  to  War  bond  buyers 
who  were  urged  to  order  their  bonds  now. 
A  total  of  $8,000  waa  sold  through  that  me- 


most  overnight  Ihelr  engines  of  destruction 
and  the  whole  world  was  set  afire.  It  is  blaa- 
Ing  now  and  the  question  that  we  are  asking 
niir«i.iveB  is.  ••'Will  we  be  able  to  extlngulah 
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As  I  stand  here  on  this  platform  talking  to 
the  members  of  a  Jewlth  men's  club,  my 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  facing  disaster,  retired 


It  Is  not  enough  that  we  had  the  material 
resources  to  build  a  nation — we  also  needed 
an  unqualified  faith  In  our  destiny.  The  seed 
that  the  fighting  fathers  planted  has  bios- 


Arthur  Krock  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  29.  1943: 

In  the  NA-noN— The  Wanton  Wats  of  Con- 
cress  With  TAiurr  Bnxs 
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The  national  goal  of  $13,000,000,000  has 
been  surpassed.  As  a  part  of  that  drive, 
St.  Joseph  County  was  assigned  a  quota 
of  $6,070,000.  To  substantiate  my  state- 
ment that  it  is  the  "bond  buyingest" 
community  in  the  Nation,  it  Is  my  priv- 
ilege to  report  that  that  quota  has  been 
more  than  tripled. 

Our  section  of  the  country,  the  Mid- 
west, did  more  than  its  share  in  men 
and  dollars  in  the  winning  of  the  First 
World  War.  but  the  $18,250,000  in  War 
bonds  sold  in  the  month  of  April  repre- 
sents more  than  the  total  of  all  war  loans 
in  the  entire  county  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  First  World  War. 

That  is  the  kind  of  record  that  Amer- 
icans everywhere  are  making  today,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  a  record  which  will 
bring  this  war  to  an  early  and  successful 
conclusion. 

The  following  story  appeared  in  the 
Sunday,  May  2.  edition  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  South  Bend.  Ind. : 

Climaxing  a  year  of  monthly  successes  in 
oversubscribing  War  bond  quotc-xs.  St  Joseph 
County  today  holds  the  distinction  of  Ulp- 
Ilng  Its  $6,070,000  quota  In  the  United  States 
Treasury  Departments  second  war  loan  drive. 

Incomplete  reports  at  the  close  of  bu.sl- 
ness  Saturday  Indicated  total  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  in  the  county  since  April 
12  yere  »19. 145.796  75,  according  to  WUllfim 
Klusmeler  and  Albert  McGann,  cochairmen 
of  the  county's  war  finance  committee  which 
directed  the  April  drive.  This  total  Is 
$935,796  more  than  triple  the  county's  quota 
Pinal  reports  expected  to  be  available  Mon- 
day wlU  rals«  that  total,  the  cochairmen 
said. 

In  the  opening  week  of  the  war  loan  drive 
the  county  doubled  Its  quoU.  On  the  final 
day  of  the  drive.  Saturday,  tr.e  triple  figure 
was  reached  and  exceeded.  Mr.  Klusmeier 
and  Mr.  McQann  termed  It  "a  glorious  end 
to  a  year  of  outstanding  achievement. "  The 
first  War  Bond  quota  was  assigned  to  the 
county  m  May  of  i042.  Each  successive 
month  the  War  Bond  quota  was  oversub- 
scrtbed  by  the  county's  "champion  War  Bond 
buyers,"  and  last  Septemtjer  the  quota  was 
doubled. 

When  the  county  doubled  Its  second  war 
loan  quota  the  cochairmen  notified  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr  ,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
In  Washington.  Saturday  morning  another 
telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Morgenthau: 

'Incomplete  returns  In  St  Joseph  County, 
Ind  ,  today  show  this  county,  with  a  quota 
of  $6,070,000,  to  have  IxDUght  more  than  $18.- 
250,000,  which  Is  triple  our  quota  We  are 
a  major  county  and  have  never  missed  a  W«r 
Bond  quota  We  are  Just  a  little  proud  of 
our  record  In  loaning  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  finance  this  war  " 

That  telegram  was  sent  by  the  cochairmen 
as  soon  as  they  were  sure  that  the  country 
was  over  the  triple  mark.  Later  reports  from 
agencies  raised  their  sales  figure. 

Securities  dealers,  banks,  and  other  sales 
•gendes  In  the  county  extended  themselves 
In  promotion  of  Government  securities  dur- 
ing the  drive.  Big  money  responded  with 
orders  for  millions.  The  "little  fellow"  came 
m  Strongly  with  purchase  of  series  E  War 
bonds  and  the  series  K  and  Q  securities 
which  are  within  the  purse  limits  of  modest 
mooey.  It  was  far  from  big  money's  show 
although  the  bulk  of  sales  In  the  drive 
weighed  in  on  the  side  of  big  corporations. 

The  county's  War  Savings  staff,  headed  by 
Mr.  KluuxMler,  and  the  county's  Victory  loan 
committee,  headed  by  Mr  McGann.  Joined 
hands  to  lorm  the  war  finance  committee  to 
put  the  drive  over. 

WSBT.  the  South  Bend  Tribune's  broad - 
casting  station,  came  in  strong  at  the  flnlsn 


with  pleas  over  the  air  to  War  bond  buyers 
who  were  urged  to  order  their  bonds  now. 
A  total  of  $8,000  was  sold  through  that  me- 
dium with  police  squad  cars  delivering  the 
bonds  to  purchasers  who  called  the  radio 
station  by  telephone.  In  Mlshawaka  bond 
buyers  called  the  First  National  Bank  and 
their  bonds  were  delivered  by  police  car. 

Mr.  Klusmeier  said  Federal  Reserve  figures 
show  that  the  county's  April  Investment  In 
Government  securities  was  more  than  the 
total  of  all  war  loans  In  the  covmty  during 
the  last  World  War. 

The  national  second  war  loan  $13,000,000.- 
000  goal  already  Is  reached  and  officials  In 
Washington  said  Saturday  that  when  the 
tabulations  are  completed  next  week  the  .sales 
flt;ure  is  expected  to  be  In  excess  of  $16,000,- 
000.000. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'ES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  Honorable  Jame.s  A.  Farley  before  the 
Men's  Club.  Temple  Beth-Emeth  of  Flat- 
bush.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Wednesday,  April 

21,  1943: 

When  Charlie  Burston  asked  me  to  come 
over  here  and  talk  to  you  I  was,  frankly,  very 
flattered  because  I  h&d  heard  of  the  fine 
men's  club  which  had  been  built  up  here, 
placing  It  In  the  forefront  of  such  organi- 
zations In  the  city  and  In  this  country  But. 
at  the  same  time.  I  was  more  than  hesitant 
because  1  did  not  feel  that  I.  who  had  spent 
most  of  my  years  In  public  life,  was  qualified 
to  address  an  organization  which  held  so 
carefully  aloof  from  questions  of  a  political 
nature. 

So  I  asked  Mr.  Burston  what  he  wanted  me 
to  talk  to  you  about  and  he  said.  "Write  yuur 
own  ticket  "  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  can  scarcely 
compete  with  the  eloquence  of  your  spiritual 
leader.  Rabbi  Levlnson,  and  with  the  scholar- 
ship of  some  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  spoken  from  this  very  platform  Never- 
theless, I  must  confess  I  felt  the  urge  to  get 
together  with  men  who  find  time  In  a  dally 
busy  life  to  come  together  and  discu-ss  the 
spiritual  values  of  our  community. 

What  1  should  like  to  talk  to  you  at>out 
tonight,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  average 
layman,  l.s  a  subject  on  which  volumes  have 
been  written  and  millions  of  words  spoken. 
I  mean  fnlth.  By  that  I  don  t  Intend  to  im- 
ply any  particular  faith  or  manner  of  wor- 
ship— I  mean  the  simple  faith  with  which 
every  human  being  Is  endowed  by  his  Creator 
at  birth.  It  la  easy  to  say,  "have  faith."  but 
people  are  human  and  very  often,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try,  their  faith  is  shaken  in 
Ideas  and  ideals  that  have  often  t>een  set  up 
and  have  been  found  to  rest  on  shaky  foun- 
dations. 

We  thought  that  In  the  twentieth  century 
we  had  reached  a  fairly  high  plane  of  clvlliza- 
tlon.  We  thought  that  tolerance,  friendship, 
and  understanding  were  t>elng  brought  to  an 
almost  perfect  reallaatlon.  Of  course,  we  had 
our  national  and  International  quarrels,  we 
had  our  differences  of  opinions,  but  at  least 
we  sought  to  get  together  In  an  effort  to 
smooth  the  path  to  better  understanding 

And  then  came  the  great  shock.  A  group 
of   international   gangsters   brought   out   al- 


most overnight  their  engines  of  destruction 
and  the  whole  world  was  set  afire.  It  is  bias- 
ing now  and  the  queetion  that  we  are  asking 
ourselves  is.  "Will  we  be  able  to  extinguish 
the  flame?'  For  the  moment  it  U  not  a 
question  of  sitting  around  a  table  and  talking 
it  over  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take  and  with 
a  genuine  desire  to  find  a  solution  That, 
I  am  afraid  must  wait  for  the  future 

The  only  thing  that  concerns  us  at  the 
moment  la  to  destroy  completely  the  gang- 
sters who,  if  victorious,  wUl  throw  clvUlza- 
tlon  Into  a  sUte  bordering  on  chaos  And 
they,  alas,  have  been  responsible  for  the 
weakening  of  the  faith  of  millions  who  see 
nothing  but  disaster  ahead  of  them  It  is 
indeed  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  how  Im- 
portant It  Is  to  win  this  war 

Democracy — »e  have  been  hearing  that 
word  on  every  hand  — in  the  newspapers,  on 
the  radio,  in  public  forums,  at  patriotic  ral- 
lies, and  yet  there  are  many  who  are  apt  to 
misfl  the  real  significance  and  meaning  of 
democracy.  There  Is  still  some  Intolerance 
and  unfriendliness  and  where  those  exist  we 
cannot  have  true  democracy  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  Cath- 
olic. Jew,  and  Protestant  are  getting  to- 
gether more  than  ever  In  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  closer  coordination  between  these 
three  great  creeds  The  good  balances  the 
evil,  but  so  long  as  there  Is  a  single  vestige 
of  Intolerance  In  this  country,  we  will  not 
have  attained  the  fullest  Irults  of  democracy, 
and  I  say  to  you  tonight,  that  It  Is  a  tribute 
to  democracy  that  I,  a  Catholic,  am  Invited 
to  speak  before  the  memt)ers  of  an  organiza- 
tion  allied   with   a  Jewish  Temple 

Such  a  thing  could  not  happen  in  Nazi 
Germany.  I  mlglit  mention  other  countries 
where  such  a  procedure  would  be  impossible 
Yet  not  so  long  sko  a  great  welfaie  organi- 
zation, holding  a  Sunday  broadcast,  had  a 
Jewish  Rabbi,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  Prot- 
estant minister,  as  well  as  the  choirs  of  the 
three  denomination",  who  Joined  In  a  reli- 
gious program.  I  a-sk  you.  Where  else  In  the 
world  could  such  a  thing  happen?  "Hilnk 
of  It!  Three  clergymen  of  three  different 
faiths  and  their  choirs,  under  one  roof — each 
one  speaking  his  mind  without  the  slightest 
restriction  or  regulation  as  to  what  he  wished 
to  say  There  it  is — freedom  of  worship  and 
freedom  of  speech. 

Talk  at>out  a  league  of  natlotis;  why.  we 
have  a  league  of  nations  In  the  city  of  New 
York  Side  by  side  live  men  and  women  as 
friendly  neighbors — 8.000.0CO  of  them,  men 
and  women  of  all  extractions — -Germans. 
Italians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Irish,  Russians,  Bul- 
garians, Armenians— well.  I  could  go  on  and 
on,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  In  the 
melting  pot  of  which  Israel  ZangwlU  spoke 
many  years  ago  there  has  been  blended  a 
form  of  real  democracy  that  will  never  be 
destroyed.  Yes;  these  people  may  have  their 
quarrels  and  misunderstandings,  but  they 
have  breathed  In  the  air  of  democracy  and 
they  found  It  so  Inspiring  and  so  stirring  that 
they  will  fight  to  the  death  any  attempt  to 
take  It  away  from  them.  Read  the  casualty 
lists  that  come  from  abroad  and  see  how 
many  names  suggest  the  origin  of  those  who 
found  America  a  haven  and  a  refuge 

For  as  their  parents  threw  off  the  shackles 
of  their  oppressors  years  ago  and  came  to 
this  country  because  they  had  a  genuine  (altb 
In  democracy,  so  their  sons.  In  the  same 
spirit,  will  sUnd  on  the  battl^llne  to  fight 
for  the  maintenance  of  tiiat  freedom 

No.  I  am  not  pessimistic  I  have  faith  in 
democracy,  and  I  have  faith  ih  the  future  of 
this  coimtry.  Out  of  It  all  I  believe  will 
spring  a  greater  and  nobler  America  I  see 
the  time  when  the  last  vestige  of  Intolerance 
wUl  have  Ijcen  eliminated  from  the  life  of  our 
Nation.  If  we  hold  that  faith  in  democracy 
is  essential  to  our  curvlval,  then  we  must  also 
bold  that  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  Is  also 
esnentlal  to  the  highest  welfar*  of  our 
society. 
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aCASONS  AGAINST 

The  answer  Is  that  they  are  not  exempt  be- 


Canadlans.  Llthuanlaixs,  LatTlans,  Bavarians. 
Germans.  Austrlans,  Asiatics,  Africans,  Poles. 
•nrt  manv  Others  all  over  the  world 


The  Church  of  8t  CrLsogono,  the  titular 
church  of  the  great  Cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  who  forced  King  John  of  England  to  sign 
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As  I  stand  here  on  this  platform  talking  to 
the  members  of  a  JewUh  men's  club,  my 
thoughu  go  back  to  the  lime  when  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  facing  dl.'aster,  retired 
and  kneeled  and  prayed;  1  am  thinking  of 
Eddie  Rlckenbacker  In  the  hopeless  predica- 
ment in  which  he  found  himself  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Pacific,  and  1  can  see  In  my 
minds  eye  those  men,  after  being  21  days  In 
the  rubber  boat,  kneeling  and  offering  up  a 
simple  prayer  to  God — and  the  faith  of  Wash- 
ington and  R;ckenbacker  and  millions  of 
others  never  falters,  it  Is  the  same  kind  of 
faith  that  Is  now  part  of  the  fighting  spirit 
aeninst  totalitarian  tyranny  It  Is  something 
that  I  cannot  explain,  and  1  venture  to  say 
that  no  one  has  really  been  able  to  explain 
with  any  degree  of  reasonable  accuracy  the 
philosorhv  of  faith  Yet  It  is  a  feeling  that 
Is  so  ennobling,  so  soul-fllllng.  thflt  without 
it  liuman  laetnTs  would  perish 

We  have  faith  in  those  boys  on  the  battle 
line  It  Is  that  faith  which  really  holds  to- 
gether our  home  front  For  In  a  broad  sense 
all  the  activities  of  those  at  home  nre  predi- 
cated on  the  Elnple  thought  that  they  must 
be  Victorious  if  democracy  Is  to  survive 

When  we  piay  for  ourselves  we  ssk  for  per- 
sonal well-being  succes.s.  and  numerous  other 
things  that  human  beings  desire  But  when 
we  pray  for  those  beys  we  not  only  beseech 
Divine  Providence  to  guide  them,  but  by  im- 
plication we  pray  for  the  ultimate  well-being 
of  all  men  and  women  and  children  on  the 
farp  of  the  p1(  be  We  know  that  only  under 
a  democracy  can  men  live  as  brothers. 

Tins  brings  me  back  in  thouRht  to  over 
150  vears  ago.  when  five  men  met  as  a  com- 
mittee m  a  little  house  In  Philadelphia  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  forming  a  gov- 
ernment which  Abraham  Lincoln  later  char- 
acterized as  a  government  "of  the  people  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  "  These  men 
were  Benjamin  FYanklln.  Thoma.s  Jefferson, 
John  Adams.  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert 
Llvlnpston.  They  sat  around  a  table  and 
talked  over  plans  to  knit  together  13  colonies 
Into  a  strong  government  that  would  func- 
tion as  a  true  republic  of  the  people  Out 
of  these  gatherings  In  Philadelphia  came  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 

Historv  does  not  record  the  exact  con- 
versations that  occurred  at  these  meetings, 
but  If  we  give  our  imagination  a  little  play 
we  can  almost  guess  what  they  said  They 
were  probably  not  very  different  In  discus- 
sions than  men  would  be  tc^day  If  they  sat 
around  to  debate  or  formulate  n  plan.  They 
are  charged  with  the  repponslbllity  of  doing 
something  tangible  and  they  undoubtedly 
approached  their  problem  "^with  a  full  sense 
of  the  sacredness  and  Impx^rtance  of  their 
task.  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  the  very 
outset  these  five  founding  fathers  of  the 
Republic  had  faith  In  the  people  who  had 
turned  to  them  for  preliminary  guidance 
They  believed  that  the  people  themselves 
could  be  trusted  to  carry  out,  through  dem- 
ocratic prf)CesF.es,  the  ideas  and  Ideals  under- 
lying a  democratic  community.  That  faith 
In  the  people  Is  clearly  shown  In  the  very 
utterances  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Adams, 
and  in  weaving  the  pattern  of  our  Republic, 
they  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
real  rulers  of  their  destiny  were  the  people 
themselves.  They  had  faith  in  the  people. 
When  the  founding  fathers  began  to 
make  known  the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions, thev  kindled  a  creative  spark  in  the 
people  That  Is  to  say,  they  inspired  the 
community  to  give  Impetus  to  the  Ideas  of 
Franklin.  Jeffer.son.  and  Adams,  for,  not  only 
did  the  founding  fathers  have  unswerving 
faith  in  the  people,  but  the  people  had  faith 
in  themselves  and  were  willing  to  pay  with 
their  lives  In  order  that  a  great  democracy 
might  form  the  basis  of  the  R<  public  that 
was  about  to  be  born. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  am  certainly  not 
pessimistic.  Frcm  humble  beginnings  we 
have  grown  into  a  great  democratic  Nation. 


It  is  not  enough  that  we  had  the  material 
resources  to  build  a  nation — we  also  needed 
an  unqualified  faith  In  otir  destiny.  The  seed 
that  the  fighting  fathers  planted  has  blos- 
somed Into  America — the  finest  flower  of 
democracy! 

We  have  been  reading  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Nazis  In  their  Incredible  cam- 
paign of  extermination  of  the  Jews  from 
Central  Europe  It  has  made  us  heartsick, 
and  no  matter  to  what  faith  we  belong,  we 
have  prayed  and  hoped  that  the  United  Na- 
110".8  would  find  some  way  to  save  the  rem- 
nants scattered  In  the  concentration  and 
labor  camps  of  central  Europe.  You  may  say 
to  me,  "If  such  a  thing  has  happened,  how 
can  we  have  faith  In  the  kindness  of  men?" 
Yet,  I  have  not  lost  my  faith  In  the  ultimate 
destinv  of  civilization.  The  Jews  have  gone 
through  many  troubled  and  tortured  periods 
in  the  past,  and  they  have  always  survived 
In  the  times  that  followed  these  trials  and 
tribulations,  they  have  played  a  stronger  and 
nobler  role  in  the  progress  of  civlUzatlon,  and 
so  It  shall  be  when  Hitler  and  his  satellites 
will  be  Just  a  bad  memory.  The  Jews  had 
faith  in  their  own  destiny  and  the  wo.rld  has 
faith  in  them  as  a  great  race 

And  so  may  I  close  with  an  Incident  de- 
scribed m  a  book  bv  James  Hilton  called. 
The  Story  of  Dr.  'Wassell.  The  scene  Is 
somewhere  on  the  front,  the  hour  is  late,  and 
a  Dutch  padre  and  a  doctor  are  talking  and 
reminiscing  after  a  hard  day.  Tlie  doctor  Is 
getting  a  little  drowsy  and  then  he  thinks 
of  something  and  turns  to  the  padre  and  says. 
"Padre,  how  do  you  feel  about  a  bit  of  a  prayer 
tonight  before  we  turn  In?"  Tlie  padre  re- 
plies, "Certainly,  doctor"  So  they  both 
knelt  beside  the  bunk  and  prayed,  the  padre 
In  Dutch  The  doctor  said  the  Lord's  Prayer 
first  cf  all.  and  then,  "O  God,  we  thank 
Thte  lor  keeping  us  safe  so  far.  O  God, 
keep  on  keeping  us  safe.  Give  all  the  boys 
a  quick  recovery  and  look  after  Renny,  and 
let's  win  the  war  good  and  proper  this  time 
so  all  the  boys  can  go  home.  In  God's  name, 
amen." 

The  doctor  and  padre  arose.  The  doctor 
had  never  been  good  at  impromptu  praying, 
but  he  turned  to  the  padre  and  said,  "Now 
I  feel  much  better." 

It  Is  significant  that  the  nations,  the  gov- 
erning personalities  of  which  practice  the 
simple  faith,  exemplified  by  this  story,  have 
possessed  the  strength  to  overcome  the 
materialistic  initial  advantages  of  the  aggres- 
sor nations,  and  are  speeding  on  the  way  to 
victory  The  year  Just  passed  has  depicted 
the  power  of  faith  over  ruthless  narrowness 
Despite  any  of  the  hardships  of  today,  we  In 
America  can  go  our  Individual  ways  as  free 
citizens.  In  the  full  confidence  that  the  prac- 
tice of  faith  wUl  bring  from  on  high,  blessings 
on  the  efforts  of  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
our  armed  forces,  and  the  whole  citizenry 
of  this  great  empire  of  States  Our  progress 
Will  be  a  shining  example  emblazoning  the 
way  to  a  peacaful  world,  wherein  all  men  can 
lead  their  lives  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience.  In  harmony  and  con- 
tentment. 


In    the   Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1943 

Mr,  DTNOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUowing  article  by 


Arthur  Krock  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  29.  1943: 

In  thi  NA-noN— The  Wanton  Wats  or  Con- 
cacss  WrrH  TAanrr  Bnxs 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  April  28.— Congress  has  a  very 
bad  record  in  tariff  legislation  because  of  the 
selfish  nature  of  the  subject.  Once  posed, 
the  Issue  of  the  tariff  always  and  instantly 
produces  pressure  groups  seeking  various  ad- 
vantages. Div.ded.  none  of  the  blocs  can  be 
sure  of  getting  Its  share  of  the  spoils.  United, 
nearly  all  of  them  can  get  substantially  what 
they  are  after.  The  results,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  have  been  log-rolling  tariff  acts 
in  which  rates  were  raised  and  a  static 
economy  of  nationalism  was  strengthened 
against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  nationalistic  economy  he'ped  greatly 
to  bring  on  the  present  war  by  closing  Amer- 
ican markets  to  peoples  abroad  who  netd  d 
access  to  them  to  acquire  or  maintain  fair 
living  standards.  Our  atterr.pt  was  to  sell  as 
much  as  we  could  *o  everybody  at  high  profits 
and  buy  as  little  as  we  could  from  them  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  was  to  correct 
this  condition — to  substitute  what  Repre- 
sentative RoBEKTsoN.  of  Virginia,  calls  an 
expanding  economy  for  a  static  one,  and 
provide  a  surer  means  to  preserve  it — that 
the  present  Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Hull,  de- 
vised the  reciprocal  tariff-agreements  system. 

THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

The  rights  of  Congress  to  control  tariffs 
were  retained  by  a  careful  limitation  of  the 
negotiating  and  contracting  powers  that  Con- 
gress delegated  to  the  Executive  in  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  Congress  in 
this  legislation  "established  a  trade  policy  for 
the  United  States  and  provided  for  periodical 
review  of  the  administration  of  this  policy, ' 
as  accurately  stated  in  a  memorandum  sup- 
porting renewal  of  the  act  which  was  issued 
this  week  by  Mrs.  Harris  T  Baldwin  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters.  Thua, 
Congress  has  not  surrendered  Its  function  to 
the  Executive,  but  simply  loaned  a  part  of  It 
under  spccifled  conditions  And  It  has  not 
been  rej:ponsltly  charged  that  this  loan  has 
been  abused  or  that  It  was  unconstitutional 
to  make  It. 

Because  of  all  these  facts,  the  Republican 
proposal— that  henceforth  trade  agreements 
shall  not  take  effect  until  a  majority  Of  both 
branches  of  Congress  has  had  60  or  90  days 
in  which  to  cancel  them  If  it  so  elects— Is  de- 
structive of  all  the  gains  under  the  system. 
It  would  turn  the  American  tariff  back  to- 
ward log-rolling  and  a  static  economy.  It 
would  replant  the  seeds  of  world  war  which 
the  United  Nations  are  now  uprooting.  And 
It  would  restore  no  lost  authority  to  Congress 
because  Congress  has  not  lost  any. 

A   POULOtTS   LtrRE 

Yet  the  Republican  proposal  has  a  very 
special  lure  to  many  who  would  have  opposed 
1*  heretofore,  and.  since  the  division  of  re- 
newing the  act  subsuntlally  as  It  sUnds  Is 
close,  that  lure  Is  perilous.  It  is  foiinded  in 
the  healthy  circumstance  that  aftsr  years  of 
supine  surrender  to  the  Executive.  Congress 
Is  reasserting  and  recapturing  Its  powers,  and 
that  is  all  to  th«  good.  To  many  the  argu- 
ment Is  appealing  that  a  provision  for  con- 
gresslona'  review  of  each  trade  agreement  is 
a  logical  step  In  the  renaissance  of  Congress. 

Another  alluring  argument  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  act  is  thU:  Some 
post-war  settlements  will  be  made  in  the  form 
of  agreements  Instead  of  treaties,  requiring 
a  majority  of  each  branch  for  ratiflcatlon  In- 
stead of  merely  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  these  agreemenU  ahould 
not  be  subject  to  congressional  approval. 
Since  trade  pacts  lie  at  the  root  of  post-war 
settlements,  why  should  these  be  exempt 
from  tixat  submission? 
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What  Kind  of  a  Peace  Must  It  Be? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


struggle  we  established  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  was  signed  by 
every  civilized  country  In  the  world,  signify- 
ing that  never  again— never  again— would  we 
*    *»   .......   *n  AAttia   M^^tkn^rtnt^K   hi.otween 


until  they  are  settled  right.  Differences  be- 
tween groups  are  never  settled  untU  they  are 
settled  right.  And  we  aee.  year  by  year  by 
year,  what  happens  when  groups  seek  their 
rlBhts.  forKetting  the  right. 
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KXASONS  ACAINST 

The  answer  Is  that  they  are  not  eaempt  be- 
caUFe  they  are  formulated  within  the  limits 
and  in  the  manner  specltted  by  Congress. 
Coiigross.  it  It  chose,  could  draw  up  specifica- 
tions for  otber  post-war  aRreements  B\it 
that  device,  which  la  practical  and  sensible 
ir  the  matter  of  malcing  trade  pacts.  Is  not 
so  In  the  matter  of  the  otiiei  agreementa  that 
are  to  be  drawn.  CongreM  should  not  loan 
even  specified  powers  of  review  with  respect 
to  the  latttr.    Yet  it  could  If  it  wanted  to 

The  chief  reason  why  the  Hull  method  Is 
so  great  a  forward  step  in  tariff  making  is.  ns 
said  before,  the  wanton  ways  of  Congresa  with 
this  kind  ol  legulatlon.  Kny  congreseioniil 
consideration  of  a  gruup  of  tariff  items  nearly 
always  brings,  on  a  general  revision,  log- 
re  11  ini?.  increased  rates,  and  a  higher  wall  to 
shut  oft  our  markets  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  If,  therefore.  Mr  Hull  is  obliged 
to  negotiate  with  one  eye  on  Capitol  Hill  we 
shall  revert  to  the  worst  tariff  eras  and  the 
reciprocal  program  will  tn   dead. 

It  might  be  recalled  tha'  President  Mc- 
Kinley  had  come  to  this  ccnclU3i<n  shejrily 
before  hl.s  death  He  had  been  directed  by 
Coiigre.s8  to  negotiate  reciprocal  treaties — 
not  agreements-  incorpc.ratlng  limited  re- 
ductions. Not  one  cnifrged  from  the  Senate 
committee  At  the  time  of  his  asspsoinatlon 
McKlnley  was  raaklns  ready  to  renew  the 
fight  for  ratification  and  In  hi.s  last  speech  he 
endorsed  the  position  which  Mr.  Hull  has 
made  our  international  economic  policy  But 
McKinley  dH  not  have  the  legislative  instru- 
ment; Mr  Hull  Invented  It  later  It  has 
worked  well  and  should  not  have  Its  edge 
taken  off 
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Bombing  of  Rome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEKTATIVIS 
Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  iindor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  folio  wing  article  from 
the  Tablet  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  on  April 
24,  1943: 

On  March  26.  London  newspapers  carried 
headlines  announcing  that  the  Royal  Air 
Force  bombed  the  suhurtw  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  Italian  Government  confirmed 
this  In  a  communiqu^'  statin"  that  attacks 
by  British  airplanes  were  made  at  Can>p 
Leone,  21  miles  bv  rail  and  at  Clstenia,  31 
miles  outside   of   Rome 

Now  while  Vatican  City  Is  the  residence 
Of  His  Holiness.  Pcpe  Pius  XII.  and  encloses 
also  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter's,  yet,  btith 
Vatican  City  and  the  400  churches  outside 
of  Vatican  City  and  the  365  religious  hcuJes. 
convents,  monasteries,  and  institutions,  are 
an  Integral  and  inseparable  pnrt  of  the  Holy 
Father's  diocese  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  fact  that  the  warring  nations  are 
engaged  In  this  great  conflict  against  the 
warning  and  protest  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
bas  not  made  ^-ome  a  party  on  either  side 
or  other  than  what  It  always  has  tjeen  and 
will  be.  namely,  the  rtemal  City 

For  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  la  neither  a 
etty  nor  a  capital  In  the  same  sense  as 
Tokyo,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  London.  Rome  18 
the  mother  of  all  nations.  She  belongs  to  the 
world  Rome  belongs  to  831.000.000  Catho- 
lics Including  40,000.000  Cathollce  In  North 
Amerlc*.  61,000,000  CathoUca  In  South  Amer- 
ica, to  millions  of  Frenchmen.  Irishmen, 
Spaniards.  Portuguese,  Italians,  Australiana, 


Canadians.  Lithuanians,  Latvlana,  Bavarians, 
Oermana.  Auatrtana,  Asiatics.  Afrlcaiu,  Poles, 
and  many  others  all  orer  the  world 

Rome  belongs  to  the  3,000.000  Catholics  In 
Massachusetts,  to  millions  of  Catholics  In 
New  York  State,  to  2.00O.0O0  of  Catholics  In 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  million  and  a  half 
Catholics  in  New  Jersey,  to  the  3.000000 
Catholics  In  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  the  Catho- 
lics In  California,  Texas,  Oregon,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  12.000.000  of  Catholics  In  other 
States  besides  the  60,000.000  Catholic?  In 
Brazil,  Chile  Argentina,  Mexico,  Peru,  Co- 
lombia. Uruguay,  and  many  other  South 
American   countries 

More<iver,  each  one  of  the  cardinals  all 
over  the  glebe  Is  the  devignated  protector 
and  patron  of  a  church   in  Rome. 

PRESSaVEO    rOR    AGES 

Rome  h'is  been  preserved  by  the  Christians 
of  all  at;o9  and  of  all  countries-  and  It  still 
is.  Its  treasures  are  gtftf!  from  every  coun- 
try, from  every  nation  They  constitute  the 
pilceless  history  of  mankind  But  far 
transcending  the  great  art  treasures,  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  moealcs.  altars  each  ofTering 
the  gen!U.«  of  every  age,  far  exceeding  all  of 
these  are  the  sacred  soil  of  the  martyr?,  the 
Circus  MHXinius,  the  cntaconibs,  the  sepul- 
chers  at  SS  Peter  and  Paul  the  holy  remains 
of  cotintless  popes  and  saints 

These  are  not  th'^  prop-rty  of  any  n.ition. 
but  of  every  nation  They  belong  to  the 
entire  Christian  world  To  tsomb  Rome  con- 
stitutes an  outrage  on  humanity  Itself.  No 
benefit  cnn  possibly  come  to  anyone  in  bomb- 
ing Rome 

To  bom!^  Rome  would  be  a  foul  and  dread- 
ful derecratlon  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the 
rellr.s  of  His  c"uciflxkin.  of  the  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, the  shrines,  and  even  the  bodies  of  the 
saint.s  Amfiiig  thf  countless  hallowed  places 
which  cou!d  l)e  ruthlessly  blown  to  shreds  by 
a  bomb  attach  are  the  following- 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Magglore,  con- 
taining the  column  to  which  Je^us  was  bound 
for  Hl-;  scouiKlna;:  the  Chapel  of  Dumine  Quo 
Vadls  covering  the  spot  where  Peter,  fleeing 
from  death  In  Rome,  met  Christ  coming  Into 
Rome  by  the  Applan  Way  "Lord,  where 
goest  Thou?'  the  Apo.^tlc  asked;  and  Christ 
answerfd:   'To  be  crucified  again." 

The  Churcii  of  St  Agnes,  which  stands  on 
a  part  of  the  ground  where  St.  Agnes  was 
exjKi^ed  to  shame  and  where  she  w;is  put  to 
death:  the  Church  of  St  Cecilia,  built  upon 
the  site  of  h<T  home  and  In  which  was  burled 
the  hodv  of  that  trreat  saint;  the  Church  of 
St.  Gluseppl  del  Falagnaml;  built  upon  the 
ancient  full  an  dungeon  where  St  Peter  was 
Imprisoned 

The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  built  upon  the 
cemetery  grounds  where  St.  Lawrence  Is 
buried  and  which  has  a  sacred  rellc^the  orig- 
inal gridiron  upon  which  the  saint  stillered 
martyrdom. 

WHEKI:    SAINTS    WHie    IMPKISONn) 

The  Church  of  St.  Maria  In  Lata,  where  St 
Paul  and  St  Mark  were  imprisoned;  the 
Church  of  S3  Martin  and  Luca,  which  con- 
tains tlie  body  of  St,  Martina,  the  Roman 
martyr;  the  Church  of  St  Pudentian.T  which 
contains  the  wooden  table  used  by  St  Peter 
as  an  altar  for  the  cclebrtitlon  of  the  Eu- 
charist. 

The  Church  of  St  Maria  (sopra  Minerva), 
erected  on  tue  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
This  was  the  titular  church  of  the  late  Car- 
dinals McClciskey  and  Farley,  of  New  York 
Beneath  the  high  altar  rests  the  body  of  St 
Catherine  of  Sienna 

The  Church  of  St,  Clement.  Pope  and  mar- 
tyr. Thla  l«  the  titular  church  of  Cardinal 
William  O'Connell.  of  Boston  It  was  the 
paternal  home  of  the  saint  whoee  name  It 
bears:  the  Church  oX  St  Bonaventure,  which 
contains  the  body  of  St.  Leonard  of  Port 
Maurice;  the  Chtirch  of  St  Bernardo  alle 
Terme.  which  Is  built  on  the  site  of  the  tMthj 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Diocletian. 


The  Church  of  8t  Crtsogono.  the  titular 
church  of  the  great  Cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  who  forced  King  John  of  England  to  sign 
the  Magna  Charta;  the  Church  of  St  Paul 
Outside  the  Walls,  begun  In  the  year  200,  la 
the  burial  place  of  that  great  Apoatle  In 
1823  it  was  destroyed  by  Are,  The  whole  world 
contributed  to  its  restoration  The  Khedive 
of  Egypt  sent  pillars  of  alabaster;  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  sent  the  precious  malachite  and 
lapis  laz'Jll 

The  mausoleum  of  St  Constanza  the  daugh- 
ter of  Constantlne  the  Great:  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Gross  founded  by  St  Helena  where- 
in the  relics  of  the  True  Cross  are  preserved: 
the  Church  of  St,  Augustine  in  whose  Cliapel 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Is  the  tomb  of 
St,  Monica,  the  mother  of  St,  Augustine,  the 
Church  of  St  Lawrenrt  which  covers  the  cem- 
etery In  which  the  body  of  that  saint  was 
burled 

The  'Jhurch  of  St  Bartholomew  containing 
the  relics  of  that  great  saint;  the  Church 
of  St  Jdhn  Lattran  conUiming  portions  of 
the  Holy  Crib  and  relics  of  the  great  Apostle 
St  Matthew;  the  Church  of  St  Cyril  in  which 
the  bcKly  of  this  saint  is  buried  in  the  basUic.i; 
the  Church  of  The  Gesu  where  among  the 
relics  on  the  Altar  uf  Si  Francis  Xavlcr  U  pre- 
served an  arm  of  that  aalnt;  the  Church  of 
St  ItjiuiUus  which  conta.ii«  the  bodies  ol  8t. 
Aloyslus  and  St  Juhn  Derchmans.  the  Church 
of  St  Isidore  belcn^^ing  to  the  Irish  Fraii- 
clsc;in3 

The  Chuich  of  Saint  Maria  In  Ara  Coell 
built  v.p<in  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel 
of  Rime  and  the  Temple  of  Juno,  the  Church 
of  6S  John  and  Paul  in  whose  basilica  rests 
the  lx)dy  of  6t  Paul  ol  the  Croee,  founder 
of  the  Pa.v>loni8t  Order.  Uie  Church  of  Bt. 
Peter  In  Vincoll  built  In  the  year  431.  and 
whKh  contains  In  a  precious  reliquary  the 
chains  worn  by  St  Peter  in  Jerusalem  and 
In  Rome,  presented  to  Pope  Sixtus  HI  by 
tlie  Empress  Eudoxia  In  the  adjoining  cem- 
etery the  tiones  of  2300  martyrs  taken  from 
the  Catacombs  are  burled 

Tl^.e  Church  of  SI  Salvadore  della  Santa 
Scala,  the  church  of  the  Passionista  which, 
according  to  legend,  contains  the  stair*  of 
Pilate's  praeioriura  whlcn  were  bathed  with 
the  Blood  of  Christ,  the  Church  of  St  Ste- 
phen, erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Isia.    belonging    to   the   Trinitarians 

raoM  WHERE  SAiirr  AUtnTsriNr  went  roRTH 

The  Church  of  St  Gregory  from  which  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  sent  forth  St.  Augustine 
frrm  the  adjoining  Benedictine  M)Ua.stery 
wl»h  40  monks  to»pre:  ch  Christiaatty  to  Eng- 
land; St  Peter's  Ba.silica  is  built  upt  n  the 
exp.ct  spot  where  St  Pettr  was  cruclfled  head 
down  In  the  gardens  cf  Nero  The  erection 
of  St  Peter's  was  bepun  by  Emperor  Cor.atan- 
tlne  the  Oroat  St  Peter's  contains  the  towel 
with  which  Veronica  wiped  the  face  of  ChrUt: 
also  the  head  of  St  Andrew,  also  the  lance 
which  pierced  the  Saviour's  side;  ali^  the 
bodies  of  the  two  Apostles  Simeon  and  Jude 
Thnddeus 

All  true  Chrl£tlanii  will  shrink  with  horror 
at  the  thought  cf  the  destruction  of  thfse 
and  countless  ether  priceless  records,  archives 
and  monuments  of  Chrlstl.in  faith  and  Its 
achievements,  linking  all  Christendom  back 
through  the  age.s,  not  only  to  the  Apostles, 
but  directly  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Rcdetmer  of 
all  mankind 

Nap<  leon  the  Great  sent  a  French  army 
Into  Spain,  which  was  received  by  the  Span- 
ish pcup'.c  with  friendly  spirit  But  when 
the  French  soldiers  began  to  desecrate  the 
Spanish  churches,  the  enraged  Spanl^h  people 
turned  on  them  literally  and  tore  his  army 
to  pieces 

The  Communlstfi.  atheists,  and  pagana  the 
world  over  will  exult  If  Rome,  the  Imperial 
capital  of  Christendom,  with  Its  churches, 
tomljs,  altars,  monuments,  relics  of  the  True 
Cross,  and  other  relics,  becomes  a  huge  con- 
flagration, and  the  sacred  bones  of  lt>  holy 
martyrs  consumed  and  lost  forever. 
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nobody  will  have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on    I    on  the  Saguenay. 


To  establlPh  public-power 

n-,,^*wi^o   la    iiHtl  nn  t  hror'kir. 


cepted  by  the  purcha.sers  was  that  the  Alum- 
inum   Company    would    sell    at    the    current 
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HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   TKNNXSSZZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  therein  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
Clifford  E.  Barbour,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.. 
on  the  subject  What  Kind  of  a  Peace 
Must  It  Be? 

What  Kind  of  a  Peace  Must  It  Be? 

The  subject  this  morning  is.  What  Kind  of 
a  Peace  Must  It  Be?  and  the  text  Is  the  weU 
known  phrase  out  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
chapter  29,  verse  18: 

"Where    there    Is    no    vision,    the    people 

perish  " 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
lately  of  any  Ulk  of  peace,  and  particular 
criticism  of  those  who  seek  to  discover  what 
kind  of  a  peace  It  should  be.  People  are  say- 
ing. "Get  on  with  the  war.  That  is  our  re- 
sponsibility at  the  moment.  That  is  our 
burden.  We  cannot  get  away  from  the  war. 
Get  on  with  the  war  and  then  talk  about 
peace." 

Well,  In  the  days  when  we  used  to  be  able 

to  take  our  cars  for  a  cross  country  ride,  there 

were  times  when   we   were  forced  to  travel 

along  a  tlifflcult  detour.     We  had  to  watch 

what  we  were  doing:   we  had  to  be  careful 

of  the  pit-holes  and  the   ruts:    we   had   to 

take  care  of  the  narrow  places  and  the  ditches 

on  either  side;   we  had  to  be  careful  of  the 

sharp  turns  and  the  dangers  thereof.    But  we 

also  kept  our  attention  on  the  way  to  get 

back   to  the   main   highway,  and   we   always 

had  In  our  mind  the  destination  where  we 

wanted  to  arrive.    Now.  we're  on  a  detour— a 

difficult  detour,  full  of  pit-holes— with  many 

dangers    that    might    bring   disaster    to    the 

progress  we  would  like  to  make.     We  must 

give   our  attention   to  the  demands  of   the 

detour,   but   we   also  want   to   know   how   to 

get   back  on   the   main   highway,  and  where 

we  want  to  go  after  that. 

There  are  a  great  many  who  have  been  de- 
scribing the  kind  of  a  destination  they  want 
our  world  to  achieve — a  great  many— the 
Town  Hall  of  the  Air,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the 
defeated  candidate  for  President — all  have 
been  producing  descriptions  of  the  destina- 
tion they  think  the  world  should  want  to 
win.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and 
even  Mr  Ely  Culbertscn  has  now  produced  a 
book  on  what  kind  of  a  destination  we  should 
want  to  arrive  at  after  the  war.  Everyone  Is 
describing  the  destination.  I  don't  want  to 
describe  the  destination.  I  want  to  suggest 
something  about  the  highway  that  will  get 
us  there. 

We  have  tried  again  and  again,  throughout 
history,  to  lift  mankind  Immediately  out  of 
war  into  peace,  torgetting  that  peace  Is  the 
achievement  of  progression— not  something 
that  comes  with  victory.  Peace  is  something 
to  be  won  not  through  arms  but  through 
effort.  About  75  years  ago  there  was  com- 
pleted in  London  the  famous  Crystal  Palace, 
to  signify  to  all  mankind  that  men  have 
now  learned  to  live  together  In  peace  and 
amity.  In  several  short  years  Germany  and 
France  were  at  each  other's  throats.  Just 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  com- 
pleted in  The  Hague  through  the  gift  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Peace  Palace,  to  mark 
again  the  achievement  by  mankind  of  peace. 
And  la  a  few  short  years  we  were  engaged 
agaiu  m  a  bloody  strtiggle.    Following  that 


Btrtiggle  we  established  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  was  signed  by 
every  civilized  country  In  the  world,  signify- 
ing that  never  again— never  again— would  we 
resort  to  arms  to  settle  differences  between 
peoples.  That  scrap  of  paper  has  been  blown 
to  the  winds. 

We've  tried  again  and  again  I  say,  to  lift 
man  out  of  war  Into  peace,  forgetting  that 
it  Is  a  matter  of  progression.  We  must  re- 
member that,  "Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish." 

What  kind  of  a  vision? 

I 

Well,  first  It  must  be  a  long  view.  We 
must  remember  that  getting  out  of  the 
detour  and  on  to  the  highway  is  only  an 
event,  and  peace  must  be  an  experience. 

One  of  the  outstanding  txwks  of  the  last 
few  weeks  and  one  that  wlU  be  outstanding 
for  many  more  months,  by  Herbert  Agar, 
"A  Time  for  Greatness."  has  this  to  say: 

"Germany  and  Japan  stand  for  the  doctrine 
that  the  strong  must  conquer  and  enslave 
the  weak,  for  that  Is  the  law  of  life— as  It  was 
the  law  of  the  Spanish  Main,  as  it  is  the  law 
cf  the  wilderness.  Here  are  eternal  opposltes. 
The  United  States  has  become  the  shield  and 
symbol  of  freedom,  and  Germany  is  the  shield 
and  symbol  of  piracy.  It  is  not  complacency 
to  admit  this  fact;  it  is  humility.  We  have 
not  yet  deserved  the  responsibilities  whlcb 
are  ours;  but  we  have  inherited  them.  If  we 
try  to  deny  them  we  shall  lose  our  souls. 

"One  awkward  truth  about  our  position  is 
that  Germany  and  Japan,  standing  for  piracy, 
can  establish  their  world  upon  the  field  of 
battle  We  cannot.  Victory  in  the  field  Is 
everything  for  them:  they  have  attained  their 
end  when  they  have  spilled  sufflcleirt  blood 
Victory  m  the  field  Is  barely  a  beginning  for 
us.      It   is   essential,   yet   It   Is   nothing   in 

Itself." 

We  must  win  a  military  victory,  but  getting 
off  the  detour  and  onto  the  highway  Is  only 
an  event:  peace  is  an  experience.  We  must 
have  a  far  view,  a  long  view,  and,  as  we  travel 
along  the  highway  that  we  know  will  lead  us 
to  peace,  there  are  some  things  we  will  have 
to  do.     That  takes  me  to  the  second  thing. 


"V^Tiere  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish"  The  view  has  to  be  a  long  view, 
but  It  also  has  to  be  a  calm  view. 

Whatever  is  done  after  military  victory 
must  not  be  done  in  the  heat  of  anger. 
After  the  strain  of  enduring  the  difficulties 
and  the  dangers  of  the  detour,  we  must  relax 
If  we  are  to  travel  successfully  along  the 
highway.  We  must  have  calmness  to  give 
us  Judgment.  And  In  the  words  of  probably 
the  second  greatest  peacemaker  that  has  ever 
lived  With  malice  toward  none,  and  charity 
for  ail,  we  must  do  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right." 

Notice,    he   says,    "the    right"— not    rights. 
In  anger  people  seek  to  secure  their  rights. 
When  two  neighbors  go  to  law,  they  go  to  law 
to  secure  their  rights.    When  they  sit  on  the 
back  porch  and  talk  It  over,  they  come  to  see 
what  Is  right.     We  must  seek  to  know  what 
Is  rlglit  rather  than  seek  to  secure  our  rights. 
So  we  must  have  a  calm  view  as  we  Journey 
along  with  our  caravan.     The  colonial  peo- 
ples as  well  as  the  conquered  people  must  be 
taken  into  our  progression.    The  misled  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  misused  people  must  be- 
come part  of  our  entourage.     If  this  Is  to  be 
the   century  of  the  common   man,   then   all 
things  must  be  common :  the  basic  resources 
for  physical  Uvlng  must  belong  to  all:  the  ave- 
nues for  health  and  happiness  must  be  open 
to  all:  education  for  all:  religion  for  all— so 
that  the  common  man  may  not  merely  have 
his   desires   satisfied — oh    no — but    that    the 
common  man  may  become  uncommon. 

And  as  the  Bishop  of  Long  Island  said  in 
his  sermon  last  Sunday  in  New  York,  "Noth- 
ing  is  settled  unless  It  is  settled  right."  Dif- 
ferences between  neighbors  are  never  settled 


until  they  are  settled  right.  Difference*  be- 
tween groups  are  never  settled  until  they  are 
settled  right.  And  we  see,  year  by  year  by 
year,  what  happeiis  when  groups  seek  their 
rights.  forgetUng  the  right. 

m 
Well,  this  war  will  never  end  until  we  seek, 
"with  malice  toward  none,  but  with  charity 
for  all" — under  the  guidance  of  Ood,  to  dis- 
cover what  is  right  among  men.  That  re- 
quires the  long  view,  the  calm  view,  and  a 
klBd  view. 

If  we  want  that  which  Is  right,  we  shall 
have  to  do  what  most  Americans  will  find  It 
difficult  to  do— and  those  Americans  who 
have  been  hurt  will  find  It  hardest  to  do— we 
must  forgive  our  enemies.  If  we  vrant  peace 
we  must  forgive  our  enemies,  and  by  eome 
means  we  must  get  him  to  accept  that  for- 
giveness. We  must  both  learn  to  sit  down  on 
the  back  porch  as  good  neighbors  and  settle 
our  differences  as  friends.  II  we  want  peace, 
there  is  no  other  way. 

Dorothy  Thompson,  In  her  column  acme 
months  ago.  said: 

"Machiavelll.  who  is  a  much  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted  philosopher  •  •  '  «»'* 
that  the  only  way  to  treat  a  conquered  na- 
tion was  either  utterly  to  destroy  it— lay 
waste  the  land,  and  uproot  and  destroy  the 
race  in  stock  and  branch— or  Immediately 
integrate  It  Indissolubly  Into  a  new  interna- 
tional order." 

The  last  time  we  tried  to  get  away  with  do- 
ing neither  of  these  things.      There  a  few 
In  our  world  who  would  like  to  do  the  first — 
to   destroy   our   enemies  stock   and   branch, 
utterly  to   wipe   them  off  the   face   of  the 
earth— there  are  a  few  like  that.    Moet  of 
tis  are  not  like  that.     But  most  of  us  do  not 
have  enough  wisdom,  and  enough  faith,  to 
forgive.    The  last  time  we  neither  destroyed 
our  enemy  nor  accepted  him,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  on  our  hands  what  we  have  on 
our   hands.     Had   we    been   wise    enough    to 
integrate   him  again  Into  an   international 
society  in  which  he  would  have  had  a  decent 
chance  with  all  others,  we  wouldn't  have  had 
this  present  war  on  our  hands.    And  If  we 
don't  this  time,  then  our  little  babies  will 
have   another  one   on   their   hands.    Either 
we  must  destroy  him— wipe  him  off  the  face 
of  the  earth— or  we  must  accept  him.    There 
is  no  middle  ground. 


We  must  learn  to  practice  Christianity. 
That's  the  last  view  that  we  must  have  in 
this  vision— the  Christian  view,  the  Tiew 
which  follows  the  pattern  of  the  Golden 
Rule :  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  you  even  so  to  them" — the  view 
which  recognizing  the  differences  that  exist 
among  peoples,  develops  mutual  respect 
among  peoples:  the  view  which  recognizing 
qualities  that  are  different  among  men, 
recognizes  also  the  personality  that  i»  com- 
mon to  all  men.  It  means  treating  other 
people  as  members  also  of  the  famUy  of 
God— all  other  peoples. 

A  person  who  does  not  treat  the  members 
of  his  own  family  with  the  same  respect  that 
he  desires  to  have  from  them.  Is  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  brother.  The  p3rK>n  who 
only  uses  his  family  to  get  what  he  wants  in 
life  Is  unworthy  of  his  famUy.  And  If  we 
Claim  kinship  of  Ood.  we  must  live  as  broth- 
ers of  all  of  God's  children,  else  we  are  un- 
worthy of  sonshlp. 

"Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the  people  per- 
ish "  Unless  we  catch  that  vision— a  long 
view  a  calm  view,  and  a  Christian  view  about 
Ufe-^unless  we  do— we  might  as  well  give  up 

In  February  1861  Lincoln  said  this— mUad 
you,  he  had  the  war  all  ahead  of  him;  be 
was    in   front   of   serious   pltholes— he   said 

this: 

"If  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to  save 
the  good  old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this  voyage. 
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units  with  some  600,000  extra  kilowatts  of 
capacity.     Why  were  these  and  smaller  pub- 
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nobody  will  have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on 
another  voyage  ' 

We  can  apply  the  same  words  to  our  day 
If  we  don't  make  common  cause  to  save  the 
Bhlp  of  human  civilization  on  this  voyage. 
nobody  will  have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  any 
other  voyage  for  a  Iohr.  Iohk  time.  Tins  is 
the  kind  of  a  peace  It  must  be 

Our  Father,  touch  us— touch  each  of  u« — 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  toward 
making  the  world  a  fit  place,  a  decent  place. 
a  clean  place,  for  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  Lonfl 
and  hU  God      We  a^k  for  Jesu.s'  sake.    Amen. 


The  Shipsbaw  Project  in  Canada  It  Paid 
for  Without  Interest  by  Credulous  Uncle 
Sam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  P. 
Stone  in  The  Nation  recently  wrote  an 
intriguing  article  discussing  the  disturb- 
ing facts  connected  with  the  Shipshaw 
project.  In  subsequent  talks  on  the 
House  floor  I  shall  elaborate  upon  that 
project  in  all  of  its  aspect.s.  I  shall  re- 
veal how  this  project  was  given  the  green 
light  while  simultaneously  public  power 
projects  in  the  United  States  were  denied 
priorities  of  sufficient  grade  to  enable 
them  to  secure  the  critical  material 
needed  to  complete  the  various  enter- 
prises. The  Shipshaw  project  in  Can- 
ada will  be  completed  in  November  1943. 
Significantly,  all  features  connected  with 
it  were  kept  secret  until  they  were  inad- 
vertently disclosed  in  newspaper  dis- 
patches to  the  New  York  Times,  dated 
January  30.  1943. 

I  hafe  introduced  Hou.se  R»\soIution 
212.  which  is  now  pending  before  tiie 
House  Rules  Committee,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  have  Congress  create  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  investigate  the  Ship- 
shaw project,  as  well  as  other  seeming 
discriminations  against  power  develop- 
ments and  projects  in  the  United  States. 
The  Ship&Iiaw  project  is  owned  by  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Aluminum  Trust.  We 
have  retarded  in  this  country  the  devel- 
opment of  the  light-metals  industry;  we 
have  held  back  magnesium  manufac- 
ture: we  have  refused  to  promote  or  dis- 
couraged the  making  of  aluminum  by 
processes  or  means  other  than  those  ap- 
proved by  tlie  Alummum  Trust.  It  is 
time  that  Americans  woke  up  to  the  dan- 
gers and  Insist  that  the  practices  against 
which  I  have  heretofore  inveighed  should 
stop. 

The  article  from  The  Nation  is  as 
follows : 

THS  SHIPSH.IW  SCANDAL 

(By  I.  F   Stone) 

Washington,  March  28  —Curiously  cnouph. 
none  of  the  CongreBsmen  who  were  so  scorn- 
ful of  Tennessee  Valley  Authorities  on  the 
Danube  have  said  auythmg  about  Shipshaw 


on  the  Saguenny.    To  establish  public-power 
projects  In  foreign  countries  Is  phil.inthropic 
folly  but  to  endow  a  dam  In  Canada  lor  the 
Aluminum    Trust    Is    stnlcsmant^hlp.      So    at 
Ica^t  1  read  the  minds  of  these  Congressmen 
and  of  some  .'^ecUjra  of  the  consfrvative  prt-Ks. 
Mind  reading  Is  necessary,  because  they  have 
decided  to  keep  as  quiet  us  pos-slble  about  the 
alTalr.     From  their  p<Jint  of  view,  there  has 
already  been  t(o  much  talking  by  well-mean- 
ing   but    unsophisticated    fnencl-s      For    the 
whole  deplorable  revelation,  it  a^-ems.  Is  due 
neither  to  PM  nor  fb  the  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round  but  to  the  New  York  Times,  which 
In  all  Innocence  and  with  no  intent  whatbo- 
ever  to  muckrake,  let  slip  a  hint  of  the  facts 
•  ir  only  they  hadn't  printed  that  story."  said 
a  Power  Tru-st  stooge  in  a  Washington  hotel 
lobby  after  a  day  of  arduous  labor  at  the 
War  Production  Board      "That  story"   is  the 
dispatch  from  Ottawa  published  by  the  New 
York    Times    last    January    31.    "New    power 
plant  gives  Quebec  lead"    The  tip-off  (the 
ivory-towered  editors  of  the  New  York  Times 
have   grown   unused    to   the   wicked   ways  of 
crusading     Journalism)     was     the     sentence 
which    said,   with   childlike   delight   and   In- 
genuousness.   "Net   the   iea.st    amazing   thing 
about  It   I  the  Shipshaw  power  development 
on  the  Sagucnay  River  in  Quebec)  Is  that  It 
is  already  paid  fur.     •      •      *  " 

On    Investigation.  It  turned  out  that  this 
$65900.000  proJe<:t.  which  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  Nov«mber.  was  more  than  paid 
for  months  ago.     Inquiry,  subterranean  In- 
quiry (for  Jesse  Jones  does  not  make  a  fetish 
of  candor).  In  Washington  by  Drew  Pearson 
and  this  correspondent  discloaed  that  Jesse 
Jones  had  given  the  Aluminum  Co  of  Canada 
an  advance  of  $68,500,000  Interest  free  under 
contract*  signed   In   the   spring  of   last  year 
This  was  enough  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
project,  plus  a  pourbolre  of  $3,600,000      The 
day   after   this  was   published   in    the  Merry- 
Go-Round    and    PM,   C.   D    Howe.   Canadian 
Minister  of   Muriitlons  and   Supply,   rose   m 
the    House    of    Commons    ut    Ottawa    to    ex- 
plain—and   there    were    further    disclosures. 
Howe  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Ottawa  Evening 
Citizen    which    i;arrieci    a    summary    ol    tlie 
American  stories  headed  "Canadian  plant  is 
financed  by  American  funds  "     "As  a  matter 
of    fact,'     Howe    explained    disingenuously, 
"this   Is  wholly   Inaccurate      The   Shlpt^haw 
development    wns    built    with    the   corporute 
funds  of  the  Aluminum  Corporation  of  C.in- 
rrta"      Later,    under    prodding    from    nasty 
members  of  the  opptisitlon,  Howe  was  a  utile 
more  explicit,  though  almost  as  bland.     "An 
advance  payment  was  asked  for  the  metal" 
Howe  said  of  the  aluminum  to  be  produced 
with  the  power  to  be  generated  at  Shipshaw, 
"and  the  money  received  wai>  not  capital:  it 
was  revenue— in  other  words,  the  sale  ol  a 
product  and  the  payment  for  It  '     That  the 
entire  coat  of  Uie  project  was  paid  off  in  ad- 
vance,   an     Interest-free     advance    payment 
against  alumlntim  to  be  delivered  by  the  end 
of  1915.  Is  presumably  a  mere  detail.     Many 
a   manufacturer   would   like   to   do    business 
with  the  Government  on  such  a  b.isis.    This, 
to  adapt  the  terminology  used  by  critics  of 
railroad  labor,  isi  Indeed  featherbed  nnancuiG 
Howe's     explanation     revealed     that     the 
British  had  also  made  an  advance  payment 
"of  the  order  of  $10,000,000  to  $12,000.000"  and 
Australia    of    'T    think    $3,000,000   or   $4,000,- 
000"— he  was  oCdly  vague      He  also  disclosed 
that  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  had 
the  aid  of  the  (;overnment  of  Canada  In  ob- 
taining   these    not   unfavorable    terms.     The 
plant  might  hnve  been  built  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a   loan  at  Interest  from   the  three 
governments,      but      of      this      conventional 
method    Howe   disapproved       "I   took   objec- 
tion." Howe  declared,    'to  other  govemmenta 
lending  money  to  the  company  to  meet  the 
capital  outlay  subject  to  repayment  after  the 
war      We  have  tried  to  avoid  burdens  of  that 
kind.    What    wm    Anally    evolved    and    ac- 


cepted by  the  purchasers  was  that  the  Alum- 
inum Company  would  sell  at  the  current 
market  price  a  block  of  aluminum  to  the 
three  companies  totallni?  the  hgure  I  have 
Just  given"  Howe  had  not  given  it,  but  the 
advances  obvlou.sly  total  !i81  500  OCO  to  884,- 
600000  The  Aluminum  Company  Itself 
seemed  to  con-'lder  these  nrr«neements  some- 
what better  than  the  "common  practices' 
they  were  termed  by  H-we  Fcr  the  Ottawa 
Hansard  reports  this  amusing  tidbit  during 
the  debate 

"Mr  CoLDWELL.  If  I  may  ask  a  question,  1». 
It  not  fair  to  say  that  by  advance  payment  or 
future  purchases  of  aluminum  the  United 
States  la  assisting  In  paying  for  this  plant, 
as  are  also  other  governments? 

"Mr   Howx.  No     I  am  comu  g  to  that  now. 
"Mr  Cou)WTLL   I  have  their  prospectus  be- 
fore me.  and  they  make  that  statement. 
"Mr  Howx    Do  not  mix  ap  two  things  " 
Howe  did   not  specify    wliat    he   meant   by 
"two    things  '     Perhaps    one    of    them    was 
what    one    may    properly    boa^it    of    to    one's 
shareholders;  the  other,  how  one  should  dU- 
creetly  explain  It  to  the  public. 

This  Is  more  than  another  case  of  flnancUJ 
favoritism  to  the  Aluminum  Co      That  is  an 
old  story  at  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration.   This  is  part  of  what  will  be  seen 
more    clearly    In    later    years    a-s    a    gigantic 
plan    to    enable    the    Aluminum    Trust    'o 
dominate   the    power    and    aluminum    busi- 
ness In   North   America      It  demands  Inves- 
tigation, and  It  Is  good  to  see  that  Spnat<Dr 
Truman,  to  whom  we  owe  earlier  alumlnuai 
revelations,    has  addresj-ed   an   inquiry  on   it 
to  Jes.se  Jones  and  that  Congressman  Corrrx 
of  Washington  has  Introduced  a  resolution   n 
the  House  calling   for  a  Joint  Congressional 
investigation.     Unless  there  Is  pressure  upon 
Congress,  the  Coffee  resolution  will  be  burled, 
and  the  Truman  committee  may  let  the  sheer 
volume  of  Its  activities  dlstrnct  It  from  ne 
Shipshaw      scandal      The      Northwest,      tne 
Southea.st.  and  New  York  State  are  the  areas 
from   which   that  pre^^sure  should  come,  lor 
enough  Is  known  to  show  'hat  public-po^wrr 
developments  In   the  Columbia   R:ver  ba.*;  n. 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  In  the  St    Law- 
rence area  were  sidetracked  to  make  way  r'or 
eh'pshr.w      More  important    than   the   flnan- 
clRl    terms    granted    the    Aluminum   Co.    by 
Jones    I.'!   the    fact   that   Shipshaw   was   given 
preferential   treatment    on    priorities   at    the 
War  Production  Board  while  major  artditU  ns 
to  capacity  at  Grand  Coulee  and  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  n  badly  r.ei  ded   trans- 
mission line  between  New  York  City  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  stalled  and  Anally  shelved. 
Hnd  these  American   projects  been  pr'.vite 
ana  the  Shipshaw  project  public   there  would 
ion?  aro  have  been  an  outcry  frcm  the  pn-si. 
for  Shipshaw  has  been  built  in  the  Cansid  an 
wilds    under    the    most    dfllcult    of    circum- 
stances while  much  more  accessible  sources 
of  power  here  have   b<en    Ipnored      I   qu  ite 
acain    from    the    tell-tale    New    York    Tines 
account  of  Shipshaw     "For  many  mont^.'    It 
has  been  a  'hui^h-hush'  war  mystery  not  tc  be 
written   about      •     •      •     But   strange    ti  les 
circulated  in  Quebec  Province  about  how  fhe 
work   was  being  carried  on   in   temperatires 
30  degrees  below  zero,  of  the  blasting  of  18  X)0 
cubic  yards  of  solid  reck,  of  the  big  dam  at 
Lake  Manouan.  170  air-Une  miles  up  in   the 
wilderness,   where   there   Is   no  railioad   and 
no  road,  so  that  everything,  men,  horses,  and 
thousands   of   tons   of   equipment.    Including 
bulldozers,  trucks,  and  steam  shovels,  had  to 
be  flown  in  " 

Compare  these  conditions  with  Grind 
Coulee,  where  a  dam  and  a  powerhoiise  vait 
for  three  generators  long  ago  authorized  by 
Congress,  generators  which  would  add  close 
to  350,000  kilowatts  of  capacity  to  the  Bonne- 
ville area  Compare  these  conditions  vlth 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  where  Con- 
gress has  authorised  downstream  generating 
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M  a  vehicle  ol  conviction  m  committee  &es- 
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tion.  And  eftectlve  as  such  a  speech  in  vlo- 
la'lon  of  proper  principles  may  be.  there  Is 
nr.ne  who  Can  sav  that  It  mit'ht  not  be  longt  r 


Ing  the  twentieth  century  At  least  I  feel 
certain  the  delivery  and  speech  conaU-ueUoii 
Of  these  speakers  is  better  adapted  to  twen- 
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units  with  some  600.000  extra  kilowatts  of 
capacity.  Why  were  these  and  smaller  pub- 
lic-power projects  in  California's  Central  Val- 
ley denied  priorities  on  generators  and  tur- 
bines while  equipment  was  rushed  to  Ship- 
shaw? Why  was  copper  sent  to  Shipshaw. 
though  it  was  denied,  despite  the  President's 
Instructions  and  the  War  Departments  ap- 
proval, to  the  Massena-New  York  transmis- 
sion line  which  Is  all  we  need  to  tap  the 
500.000  kilowatts  of  capacity  now  Idle  In  the 
New  York  City  area?  How  the  New  Dealers 
would  be  trounced  for  their  impractlcallty 
and  for  sacrlflcing  yie  war  effort  to  public 
power  If  the  situatfon  were  the  reverse  of 
what  It  Is. 

Tlie  answer  Is  that  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation   and   the  War  Production 
Board  are  both  dominated  by  enemies  of  pub- 
lic power  and  friends  of  the  Aluminum  Trust, 
The  foremost  of  these  is  Jesse  Jones.     They 
want  no  more  expansion  at  Grand  Coulee  or 
elsewhere  In  the  Northwest  because  It  would 
be  public  power  and  because  Congress  pro- 
vided in  the  Bonneville  Act  that  this  power 
should  not  become  the  basis  of  any  industrial 
moncpolles.  as  in  aluminum.   They  want  only  . 
CO  much  expansloi,  In  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority as  is  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Aluminum  Co   and  other  big  metal  and 
chemical  concerns.    They  would  rather  leave 
500  000  kllnwntt.s— the   base  for   the  produc- 
tion  of   500.000  000   pounds   cf   aluminum   a 
year— Idle   In    New   York   City   than    build   a 
transmission    line    which    might    ultimately 
bring  cheap  St    Lawrence  power  oeck  to  the 
metropolis.    They  have  laid  their  plans  well. 
Promises  by  Jones  to  set  up  more  producers 
of  aluminum  have  hern  foroottcn     With  the 
exception  of  one  small  prnjpct  for  Olin  Cor- 
pf.ratlon    all   the  Government-owned   plants 
are  under  Alcoa  operation.    All  were  designed 
by  Alcoa,  and  use  an  older  and  less  efBclent 
method    of   scpara  ing    the    aluminum    from 
the  alumina.    This  will  provide  an  argument 
for    scrapping    them    after   the   war    because 
they    win   be   unable  to  compete   with   more 
efBclent    and     lower-cost     Aluminum     Trust 
plants  here  and  In  Canada      Several  of  the 
biggest,    like    that    In    Queens,    N.    Y  .    have 
been  located  In   high-cost  power  areas,  and 
.    this  will  furnish  another  argument  for  sell- 
ing them  to  the  junk  man.    Finally,  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  Canada,  with  Us  cost-free  power 
and   aluminum   plants  on   the    Saguenay   In 
Quebec,  will  be  In  a  position  to  sell  the  light 
metal  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  any 
Government  or  private  plant. 

The  Shipshaw   project,  financed   cost  free 
out  of  public  funds,  will  provide  r  new  argu- 
ment li.  the  fight  the  Aluminum  Trust  has 
waged  for  two  generations  to  stifle,  *f  It  could 
not   dominate,   the   development  of   the  St. 
Lawrence.      Shlpshar?.   says   that   New   York 
Times  story,  "will  give  far  more  power  than 
Canada   would    have  obtained   from   the  St. 
Lawrence  waterways  scheme."    The  objection 
U)    Shipshaw    allies    from    no    nationalistic 
animus  against  a  development  in  Canada  but 
from  objections  to  a  private  deal  which  will 
enable  the  Aluminum  and  Power  Trusts  to 
undercut  public  power  and  the  Industries  de- 
pendent upon  It  on  both  aides  of  the  border, 
m  Ontario  as  m  the  Northwest,  the  Tennessee 
Valley    and  New   York.     In  the  last  war  we 
built    Muscle    Shoals   and    then    fought    two 
decades  over  Us  control     The  public  finally 
won       The    Aluminum    and    Power    Trusts, 
thanks  to  Jesse  Jones  and  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  have  been  able  to  pursue  a  wiser 
policy  this  time     They  have  arranged  for  us 
to  build   them   a    new   and   greater   Muscle 
Shoals   a  project  as  great  as  Boulder  Dam.  In 
the  Canadian  wilds.     And  this  time  they  ar- 
ranged m  advance  that  though  we  foot  the 
bill,  the  property  shall  be  theirs. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  re- 
printing herewith  an  article  written  by 
me  and  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Gavel,  official  publication  of  Delta 
Sigma  Rho,  a  national  honorary  society 
to  which  many  Members  of  Congress  be- 
long: 

A   SPEECH  TEACHER  LOOKS  AT  CONGRESS 

(By  Karl  E.  Mundt  (CAK  Member  of  Con- 
gress  from   South   Dakota,   president.   Na- 
tional Forensic  League) 
When  the  editor  of  the  Gavel  asked  me  at 
the  speech  teachers'  convention   iu    Chicago 
to  prepare  an  article  reproducing  my  lemarks 
at  one  of  the  convention's  sectional  meetings, 
I  consented  with  the  thought   (1)    that  the 
editor  might  well  forget  to  remind  me  of  my 
promise  or  (21,  If  he  did,  It  should  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  dictate  again  what  I  had 
previously  discussed   before   the  teachers  of 
speech      However,  the  editors  memory  proved 
indefatigable  and  mine  inept. 

Since  my  talk  at  the  convention  was  strictly 
•'off  the  cuff"  and  Inasmuch  as  I  discarded 
what  few  notes  I  had  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, I  am  preparing  this  article  under  the 
same  title  as  my  remarks  In  Chicago,  but  that 
may  largely  comprise  the  sum  total  of  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  After  all, 
however,  I  presume  a  speech  teacher  who 
dally  sits  In  Congress  Is  entitled  to  more  than 
one  look,  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  see 
the  same  things  every  time  he  surveys  his 
surroundings. 

I  did  emphasize  one  fact  In  Chicago,  how- 
ever   that  I  wish  again  to  stress  for  readers 
of    the    Gavel.      Despite    conflicting    cursory 
comments  of  casUal  observers  and  the  com- 
paratively lU-lnformed  conclusions  of  some 
who    simply    watch    congressional    behavior 
from  the  galleries  or  try  to  reenact  its  signifi- 
cance by  studying  the  cold  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  It  Is  my  studied  opinion 
that  public  speaking  (In  its  broadest  concept 
of    Including    all    persuasive    forms    of    the 
spoken  word)  today  wields  as  great  an  Influ- 
ence In  today's  Congress,  If  not  greater,  than 
at  any  time  In  our  American  history.     I  make 
this  statement  advisedly  and  with  full  reali- 
zation that  many  columnists,  radio  commen- 
tators, editors,  textbook   writers,  and   other 
evaluators,  whose  opportunity  for  examina- 
tion  of   the   power   of   speech   is  limited   to 
public  debates  and  a  study  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  have  offered  opposite  conclu- 
sions     In  this  article  1  want  to  point  cut  a 
few  of  my  reasons  for  emphasizing  the  highly 
important  part  that  the  speech  art  plays  In 
the  science  of  legislative  government  today, 
A  great  many  factors,  some  obvious  and 
some  not  ascertainable,  enter  Into  the  com- 
posite influences  which  determine  the  man- 
ner m  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  vote  on  the  legislation  which  forms 
the  fabric  of  public  law  that  today  governs 
so  much  of  what  we  do,  what  opportunities 
can  come  to  us,  what  we  can  earn  and  save, 
and  what  use  we  can  make  of  our  professions 
and  abilities.     Among  the  most  Important  of 
these  Influences  are  the  following,  which  I 
have  not  attempted  to  list  In  order  of  impor- 


tance: Party  principles;  administrative  pres- 
sure; attitude  of  constituents:  the  public 
press;  the  spoken  word;  personal  convictions 
of  the  Individual  legislator.  Of  this  I  feel 
sure:  Far  from  the  bottom  of  thU  list  of 
influences  comes  the  power  of  the  spoken 
word  in  all  its  ramlflcallons  and  with  Its 
variety  of  opportunities  for  producing  results. 
The  most  obvious  use  of  the  spoken  woid 
m  the  modern  art  of  self-goveriiment  as 
exemplified  In  the  American  Congress  is.  of 
course,  the  floor  debates  which  visitors  wit- 
ness from  the  gallery  and  which  students 
read  from  the  pages  of  the  dally  Concrbs- 
sional  Record.  At  times  this  level  of  debate 
Is  pretty  low;  at  other  times  it  ranks  ex- 
tremely high.  Debates  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  on  such  vital  issues  as  the 
adoption  of  the  lend-lease  policy  and  the 
modification  and  final  repeal  of  the  neutrality 

law  at  times  rated  well  with  debates  cf  the 
early    Congresses    on    measures    of    the    first 
magnitude.     In  drama.  In  the  tense  attention 
they  procured.  In  the  marshalling  of  evidence 
and  the  use  of  logic  and  persuasion,  in  the 
typ-  and  style  of  delivery  used,  and  in  gen- 
eral   importance,    even   many   critics   of    the 
significance  of  modern  congressional  debates 
have  credited  the  foregoing  modern  debates 
with  ?  high  standlnng.     What  they  may  have 
lacked  In  the  flowery  eloquence  and  oratorical 
phraseology  cf  earlier  debates  they  more  than 
made  up  for  In  the  rapierlike  repartee  which 
frequently  took  place  and  in  the  direct  de- 
velopment of  points  of  fact  which  has  come 
to  characterize   effective  speeches  in  today's 
Impatient     era.       Students     applying     the 
reader's  test  equally   to  tliesc  latter  debates 
and    the    comparatively    important    ones    of 
earlier  Congresses  will  be  impressed   by  the 
fact  that  both  were  excellent  and  that  the 
contrasts  arc  more  those  of  changing  styles 
of  public  address  than  those  of  changing  de- 
grees of  effectiveness  In  public  speech 

However,  he  Influence  of  the  spoken  word 
In  shaping  the  laws  under  which  we  live  is  far 
from  limited  to  what  meets  the  reader  s  eye 
as  he  scans  the  Congressional  Record,  or  to 
the  somewhat  distorted  sounds  which  waft  up 
to  him  In  the  galleries  as  the  listener  tries 
to  follow  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  example,  which  Is  the  world* 
largest  legislative  hall  and  enjoys  far  from 
the  world's  best  system  of  amplification. 

Many  times  the  most  important  legislative 
decisions  are  made  In  the  committee  roctm; 
and  here,  even  more  than  In  the  public  de- 
bates, the  power  of  the  spoken  word  Is  the 
persuasive  and  convincing  force  which  adds 
or  deletes  an  amendment  and  which  ratiflcs 
or  defeats  a  bill.     In  the  committee  room — 
many  times  meeting  In  closed,  executive  ses- 
sion—the Individual  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, meeting  with  a  group  of  from  15  to  4^-  of 
his  fellow  committee  members,  persuades  and 
prods,   convinces   and   cajoles,   deplores   and 
demands.    Insists   and    Inveighs— all    by   the 
spoken  word— in  an  effort  to  Impress  his  will 
upon  his  fellows.    I  am  certain  that  the  most 
severe  critic  of  the  Influence  of  modem  Speech 
in  shaping  legislation  would  recede  from  his 
position  If  he  could  sit  fcr  Just  2  weeks  in 
closed  committee  hearings  and  watch  legisla- 
tion being  shaped  almost  exclusively  by  the 
ability   of   members   to  convince   their   col- 
leagues by  the  content  and  method  of  their 
spoken  words.     In  fact,  speech  Is  the  modus 
operandi  by  which  the  committee  works:  wit- 
nesses  testirv   effectively   or   not   because   of 
their  ability  to  "say  it  well":  motions  succeed 
or  fall  frequently  more  from  their  manner  of 
1    presentation  than  their  Inherent  but  not  ap- 
'    parent   worth:    and,    flnally.    the   committee 
convinces  the  full  membership  of  Seriate  cr 
House  by  the  ability  of  its  members,  in  turn. 
to  present  well  in  public  speech  the  decision 
made  by  the  committee. 
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are  blessed  with  the  greatest  leader  and 
humanitarian  in  our  history,  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Commander  in  Chief,  Franklin 


25  years  of  age.  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  and  the  hero  of  his  countrymen.  Heed- 
less of  his  foe,  which  was  much  more  {X)wer- 
fiii   vio  fniiiTht  trith  n  •ffii\\  and  tenacity  that 


ready  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  but  first 
wanted  to  be  convinced  that  the  opponents' 
main  forces  were  not  circumventing  him  for 
an  attack  at  the  rear.   To  that  end  a  detach- 
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The    written    word    falters    and    falls    badly 
M  a  vehicle  of  conviction  in  commlttpe  ses- 
sions.    In  closed  senslons  and  "oH  the  record" 
meetings,   the    attitudes   of    constltutnts    are 
not   as  influential   as  In  public  debate.     The 
public  press  shrinks  m  Importance  In  com- 
mittee sessions  wnere  no  reporters  are  ad- 
mitted.    Even     party     principles     frequently 
tade   into    Inslgnmcance   compared    with    the 
ability  of  a  member  to  support  or  denounce 
a  proposed  de<islon  by  committee  membeis 
Administrative  pressure,  too.  fares  best  when 
the   faithful   follower   of   hla   leader  operates 
in  the  open  so  that  there  can  be  no  question 
about  Just  who  has  stood  up  to  be  counted. 
Of  all  Influences  shaping  legislation  In  the 
committee  room,  the  spoken  word  aJone  gains 
In    Importance  as  compared   with   the  same 
Influence    operating   on    the    floor    of    either 
Chamber  oX  Congress.     Let  those  who  would 
have  It  that  the  spoken  word  Is  less  impor- 
tant  In  Congress,   today,   than  formerly,    re- 
fute If  they  can  the  generally  accepted  fact 
that  government  by  committee  (rightfully  or 
vwongfully)    Is  much  more  the  general  prac- 
Uce  now  than  It  was  20.  50.  or  80  years  ago. 
Unless  they  can  refute  that  fact,  they  can- 
not sustain  a  conclusion  that  effective  speak- 
ing today  is  less  Important  than  In  former 
days. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  obvious  fact  that 
radio  today  plays  an  Important  part  both  In 
bringing  popular  opinion  to  bear  upon  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  In  affording  Congress- 
men an  opportunity  In  turn  to  influence  pop- 
\ilar  opinion.  Simply  to  state  the  fact  Is.  of 
course,  to  prove  the  point  Radio  speeches 
succeed  or  fall  In  direct  relationship  with  the 
speaker's  ability  to  use  wisely  and  well  the 
spoken  wcjrd.  Thus  radio  taring*  Into  play  in 
lawmaklnff  and  in  self-Kovernmcnt  a  whole 
new  Held  of  influences  and  couiiterlnfliieuces 
Which  were  unKnf)Wti  in  the  era  which  »oms 
rritUd  of  presrnt-dsy  rofiRrMstotinl  speaklliff 
woul<1  MkP  to  nelrrf  na  'the  Kcild»n  nge  <»f 
congr'fMildtisI  orsi'iry  " 

T)  "sy  thnt  dprejh  Is  leM  impfirtsn*  In  Inw- 
ttiakltiii  foflny  brfwusn  It  hnw  b^en  •tfrnin- 
llttnd  B«»niP<l  to  tnndetn  ri>nrt|(»fi«.  ndntilpcl  '«) 
th««    p«piin<l»rt    ififlu*nr»    of    th««    cotnmlMpr, 

(ir<ij«"*ed  ihfntufit  n  mirn»ph'in«>  is  nn  rnnr* 
(Hslrnl  tliiifi  tr,  kriy  OimI  the  wlift-l  li  !»«>•  Im- 
Kirlsiil  III  tirtliiy  ■  iriiii^ft'iitnii'iti  hm  »»(i»e  It 
l«  br«'ti  ItM'iiSitd  III  nilihrr  (»»«(<. m  rniioii- 
IngI,  Bpsrfrt  In  n  Ktiwnlinii  i?intur  itfturhml  in 
mi  HUtoitidijile,  and  no  lunger  opemted  on  a 
Witfton  or  a  hor»n-drnw(i  bUKgy  More  people 
ride  on  whet-Is  today  than  «ver  b«*forf,  even 
though  the  wheels  are  different  And  I  be- 
lieve It  valid  to  point  out  that  more  Impor- 
tiuu  congressional  decWlons  are  motivated  by 
speech  today  than  ever  before,  even  though 
speeches  have  changed  and  the  place  of  speak- 
ing and  the  method  of  delivery  may  have 
altered. 

Looking  at  Congress  for  more  than  4  years. 
X  have  tried  from  the  8tandpo\nt  of  a  teacher 
of  speech  to  evaluate  the  speakUiR  I  have 
heartl  by  the  only  criterion  which  renlly 
counts — Its  effect  upon  Its  auditors  Judged 
by  seme  of  the  textbooks  I  have  read  and  by 
many  of  the  speech  principles  by  which  good 
speaking  Is  frequently  Judged.  I  must  admit 
that  many  speeches  which  produce  results 
might  not  rate  too  high  on  the  score  board 
of  a  speech  critic.  To  say  this  Is  to  criticize 
neither  the  speaker  In  Congress,  the  textbook, 
nor  the  very  essential  services  of  the  speech 
critic.  Textbooks  on  effective  speaking, 
proper  principles  of  speech,  the  helpful  ad- 
monitions of  Instructors  and  critics  are  all 
Important,  and  those  which  emphasize  meth- 
ods based  upon  the  study  of  real  audience  re- 
actions serve  a  most  valuable  purpose.  While 
many  speeches  In  Congress  are  effective  even 
though  In  violation  of  valid  principles  of  ef- 
fective speaking,  they  are  effective  only  be- 
cause the  techniques  they  display  are  part  of 
a  powerful  personality  on  fire  with  an  idea 
Vhxh  Is  being  given  verbal  expression  with 
all   the  force   and  fervor  of   a  deep  convic- 


tion. And  effective  as  such  a  speech  in  vio- 
la'Ion  of  proper  principles  may  be.  there  Is 
none  who  can  s.iy  that  It  mu'ht  not  be  long<  r 

remembered  and  thrice  as  effective  If  It 
avoided  runnlHR  contrary  to  established  prin- 
ciples of  effective  speaking. 

Representative  Hatton  Sumnim.  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  greatly  re:  pected  and  beloved  sage  of  the 
House,   one   time   answered   a   colleague   who 
was  persisting  In  using  the  "Will  the  gentle- 
man yield"  technique  of  Interjecting  him-self 
into-    Hatton     Sttmnkm'     speech     by     asking 
Whether  Mr.  Sumners  had  read  first  this  book 
and   then   that   and   then   the   next   one   by 
Scying.  "Frankly.  I  haven't  read  so  very  many 
books  about  facts  but  I  knew  a  lot  of  the  facts 
about  which  books  are  written  "     So  it  Is  with 
speaking  In  Congress       Many  Members  have 
not  studied  so  many  of  the  principles  In  books 
about    what    comprise*    either    good    speech 
architecture   or   effective    delivery,    but    they 
have  learne*    from  experience  a  great  many 
of  the  principles  about  which  books  are  writ- 
ten.    Based    on    the    practical    standard    of 
results    procured,    the    speeches    of    many    of 
these  Members  rate  high.     I  can  personally 
testify  to  the  fact  that  I  have  frequently  seen 
votes  changed  on  the  floor  of  the  House — and 
on  important  Issues  too — when  the  so-called 
"b'g  guns"  of  Bides  Pro  and  Con  are  wheeled 
out    to   go    Into   oratorical    action    near    the 
closing  time  of  memorable  debates     On  minor 
l.ssues,    the   speech    observer    watching    from 
the  floor  and  understanding  the  nntural  vot- 
ing Inclinations  of  many  Members  can   give 
abundant  testimony  to  the  innumerable  times 
when  a  persuasive  speech  given  at  the  opti- 
mum time  produces  surprising  results.  up«et« 
pfjlltlral   predictions,   and   proves  once   more 
that  as  a  weapon  of  persuasion  at  leant  thr 
word  Is  still  mightier  than  the  sword 

Atffmpti»d    compurlwins    of    the    style    of 
speakinfi;  tiied  In  Cnngrfsa  «t  vsriou*  40  to  50 
yrnr  Intrrvnls  or  the  di-grrn  of  rnrnpsrative 
excellence    of    such    upenklnK    are    of    course 
fiitiin  bfcnn«e  no  (nnnpftpnt   authority  who 
hear*  the  ronKr»w»«lonal  ■prixhen  of  to<lBjr  wns 
also  llsii-ninit  to  what  wun  b-  irm  ^sUl  «n<l  how 
|i    wu«  <|plivpr»«»  a  hitlf  n  r»'ni»(ry   n^n       ITiii* 
for  a  comiHitlwiii  of  tlw  (|u«llly  of  Uin  ipircli- 
ttinkiiitf  itiflf  wp  tnu«t  fply  flthi-r  upMi  ••f 
nnd  liitnd  rrporinur  (odinctiiri'   utiM  ilir  fio'l' 
liiga    of    ii«iih»'r    t»r#    valid    nor    iiii|tie»''ivs 
•iioUKh  lo  wiirrnni  vi»ry  wholsriy  com'tuaions. 
The    airttifoi'ture   of   ooiigreMloiial    •p'lcrhM 
iliiouKhoiit    moiit    of    tli«»    history    of    this 
Republic   Is.  of  course,  uvallubln   to  itvirteiits 
antl    srltoliirH;    "thiu    wherrus    It    is    vlituiilly 
impossible  to  compare  or  ron'ra-t  the  innti- 
ner  and  merit  of  the  bpeiikliig.  the  htyle  of 
si)eech    structure    can    be    roost    thoroughly 
studied. 

I  have  spent  some  time,  my.^elf.  reading 
many  congressional  debates  of  the  pa.st  In 
an  effort  to  compare  them  with  what  1  have 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Speeches  were  more  eloquent  In  days 
gone  by.  but  thiy  were  also  more  redundant; 
earlier  .sf-eeches  were  more  ndjectlverloiis.  but 
I  doubt  that  they  were  more  activating. 
Acrimony,  bitter  parti.sanshlp.  personal  at- 
tacks, extravagant  flights  of  either  fact  or 
fancy,  exuberant  egotism,  sentences  of  lung 
straining  length.  Invective,  and  similar  frail- 
ties and  foibles  of  speakers  of  all  times  and 
eras  were  at  best  as  numerous — and  It  is  my 
studied  observation  that  they  were  far  more 
numerous — In  the  congressional  speeches 
antedating  1900  than  they  are  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Modern  speeches  also  reveal 
gratifying  elements  of  directness,  cogency, 
moderation,  and  polntcdness  by  comparison 
with  the  earlier  speeches.  Yes!  There  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules  and  glaring  exceptions 
to  all  generalities.  Great  choirs  of  critics 
may  deny  these  olMervatlons,  but  I  am  ob- 
durate. Until  better  evidence  has  been  sub- 
mitted. Ill  cast  my  critics  decision  for  the 
speakers— in  and  out  of  Congress,  but  especi- 
ally in — whose  speeches  have  been  made  dur- 


ing the  twentieth  century  At  least  I  feel 
certain  the  delivery  and  speech  cons>lructJoii 

Of  these  speakers  is  better  adapted  to  twen- 
tieth century  audiences—and  therefore  better 
speech  today— than  the  methods  and  speecJi 
construction  of  any  other  American  eia. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  throughout  this  arti- 
cle 1  have  sought  to  apply  the  rule  of  reallsiQ 
to  the  evaluation  of  a  speech      Not  its  rhetc- 
rlc  nor  ita  readability  but  its  effect ivenese  In 
results  procured   Is  the  measure  of  mighti- 
ness which  1  hold  to  be  of  most  concern  in 
rating  the  quality  of  a  speech  or  the  quall- 
flcations  of  a  speaker      During  my  years  in 
the  teaching  profession  I  developed  for  my- 
self as   a   personal   philosophy  of   education 
this  goal:    "The  function  of  a   teacher   Is   to 
train    people    to    Influence    human    behavior 
wisely."     I   was  not  Interested  In  educating 
hermits  or  recltises.     I  did  not  care  to  Ualn 
men  and  women  to  stand  like   iron  deer  in 
a  park  as  pillars  of  erudition  which  shed  no 
light  and  exerted  no  Influence  In  the  environ- 
ment  which   they   Inhabited      Unless   thosa 
with   whom  I  worked   went  forth  "to   Influ- 
ence   human    behavior."    I    felt    that    as    a 
teacher  I  had  failed.    II  that  Influence  waa 
not  directed   "wisely"  for   the   Improvement 
of  mankind,  the  development  of  better  gov- 
ernment, the  wider  adoption  of  sound  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation,  good  will,   peace,  and 
progress.   I   felt   that   all   of   education    had 
failed.     Speech  teachers  share  their  portion 
of    the    educational    responsibilities — If    my 
philosophy  of  education  la  sound— for  train- 
ing   citizens    to    Influence    human    behavior 
"wisely."     They  must  help  mold   ideals  and 
aspirations    as    they    train    folks    to    model 
speeches   and    give    them    effective   articula- 
tion     But  further  than  that,  speech  teach- 
ers shoulder  mcjst   of   the  resp<insiblluy   for 
traUilnd  cltixens    to   "Influcncs    human    be- 
havior '     This   goal   of   what    I   have   soms- 
tunes  called   "kinsHo  cllU«'nshlp"  Is   s  sps- 
ciflc  responsibility  of  th«  ten<  her  uf   public 
speaking       Oiher    fli>ldM    of    eOucHtlon    make 
their    Important   cotitrlbullon,   but    tlis    lob 
of    training   cllliieits   to   iMtlUMus   their   fel- 
lows   Slid   thai   wisely     Is  the  fuiidnmenlsl 

rPMpotialhllltv  ol  III*  •iriiore  niid  «t)lp  fn»n 
and  woincti  wlio  niv  todny  titiHNttid  In  ths 
PHpHlidliiU   fl«l(l  of  spell  It   eUuittUoti 

It  IoIImW4  fioMi  ttio  fiu't  Ihol  I  intD  ths 
KtiitDiitl  rfforliVDiMss  of  Iha  spoknti  Mold  III 
CoitgriM  totliiy  MB  highly  a*  1  do  titut  I  >>«• 
llnvd  AiiiTHuii  ira'heis  of  spcoih  today  In 
gr.uto  bchoola,  ui  high  sell' ols.  In  Colleges 
and  uMversiilPs-  arc  shijulderli.n  their  iig* 
nift<ni,i  le^ponfclbllttlns  with  fldtUty  to  du'y 
and  with  steadily  exj)niidlng  sureeds  lliero 
Is.  of  course,  as  there  will  always  be.  yet 
room  for  improvement  And  brcnuse  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  methods  of  democracy  re- 
quire thnt  more  and  more  men  and  women 
be  trained  In  effective  speech  so  that  they 
can  "influence  human  behavior  wLsely"  I 
trtust  thnt  speech  training  In  this  Republic 
may  continue  to  move  upward  and  forward 
among  the  fields  of  modern  training  which 
are  steadily  growing  in  slgnlflcnnce  in  terms 
of  what  "the  good  cttlren  needs  to  know"  In 
this  global  era  of  civilization. 


Poland    Will    Litc    Again — Great    and 
Glorious.    Polish  Heroes  in  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RKPRESKNTATrVBS 

Monday,  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  SAEXDWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  Poland 
will  live  again — great  and  glorious.    We 
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In  March  1778  he  asked  permission  from 
General  Washington  and  Congress  to  organ- 
ise an  independent  corps,  later  to  t)e  known 
throughout  the  Colonies  as  the  Polish  Legion. 
Tn   aniitnninff   it   he   is  sald   to    hsve   spent 


To   the    memory    of    Pulaski,    William    K. 
Palmer  dedicated  these  beautiful  words: 

"Columbia!  He  died  for  thee 
Cheerfully,  and  for  Ubertyl 
Hnnnr«»rt  forever  more 


this  a  favorable  moment  to  render  It  impreg- 
nable West  Point  waa  chosen  for  Its  com- 
manding position,  and  lU  fortlflcaUon  was 
finally  conferred,  over  the  head  of  the  French 
engineer.  Radlere,  upon  Koecluszko. 
n.rx.^<>i  Mrrviiiviiii  wrote  to  General  Wash- 
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are  blessed  with  the  greatest  leader  and 
humanitarian  in  our  history,  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Commander  in  Chief,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  I  have  confidence  in  our 
President.  I  have  faith  in  his  honesty, 
Integrity,  and  sense  of  right  and  jvistice. 
He  will  not  fail  the  Polish  people.  He 
will  not  fail  the  Slavs.  We  can  repose 
our  faith,  our  trust,  our  confidence  in 
him. 

Having  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 78  on  February  5.  1943,  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  proclaim  October  11.  1943, 
General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day.  and  hav- 
ing lately  received  so  many  inquiries 
about  my  speech  on  Polish  heroes  in 
America,  probably  as  a  result  of  the 
Polish-Ru.ssian  situation,  I  have  asked 
for  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  am  sub- 
mitting the  speech  as  delivered  on  Mon- 
day, June  4.  1934.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
pa!?.sape  of  House  Joint  Resolution  36: 

[Remarks  of  Hon.  Giobce  G  Sadowski.  of 
Michigan.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of  Mon- 
day, June  4i,  19341 

Mr  Sadowski  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  Joint  Resolution  No.  36.  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  October  11,  1934.  Ofneral  Pulaski 
Memorial  Day.  1  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote 

With  the  passage  of  this  resolution  ths 
Prenldent  will  call  upon  thi-  omcInU  f^  the 
Oovrrnmeiit  to  dUplay  thi  (InK  of  lhi>  Unllfxl 
States  on  all  the  Clovernmpnt  bulldltiKs  n»d 
Will  Invlls  the  people  of  the  Uiitfed  Bliites 
to  iibservf  the  dny  In  »<liool«,  halls,  at  d 
churches  with  appmpf lot*  cerenmiili'*.  r<im- 
nierrioratlfit  tlir  death  of  (.Ifu  Cn«lmlr  I'li- 
Inakl  the  Pfli^h  patrlol  who  fmiKht  niid  died 
for  the  cnxfp  <»f  Amerlean  Itidippudriur 

Well  repiMiei.Mi,K  Pii\\»\i  liohllliy  r»utti*kl  I* 
iiftMi  irf»»(Ml  1"  M«  ■  ('nutil  |»»iln»kr  111  lil«- 
t(tfl(«l  Wiiffcn  lln  WHS  b"r»i  III  ff'dnllti,  f*r). 
land  St  a  llifl"  vl'm  'hn«  tt«il"ii  wa«  iliuler. 
Unliitf  »»*vi>rp  liiiMliHl  pulitlral  hiiiilK  W.Ui 
ltlp>^|llUll  i.eiKiiti' m  l»»Kliiiiim«  t"  «"iii»i|iii» 
AUnlhtl    the    fipcilmn   of    his   |i«-np|o,   the    l»<-y 

j*i)lMrki  WW*  (iiiMimed  with  i>ii  eorly  rtptiie 
to  witrd  oft  diMiHci,  niid  evincrd  «  keen  liitetest 
Jn  mllliary  tifTniis  at  u  veiy  youiiK  aire  Long 
before  he  retichfd  hin  nrnjoiliy  Puliitikl  Julned 
In  the  guaid  (t  Duke  Chitrles  imd  thus  gullied 
a  rigorous  and  pranicitl  expeilmcc  in  the  art 
of  warfare 

In  1769  he  Joined  hts  father,  Joseph  Pulaski. 
In  what  was  termed  "The  Confederation  of 
Bar  "  this  confederation  being  a  conjulnture 
of  Pollfch  noblemen,  each  one  of  whom  pledged 
his  time,  his  fortune,  and  his  life  to  the  sal- 
vation of  Poland  Caslmlr  Pula.skl  and  his 
brother.  Francis,  became  the  active  leaders  In 
the  movement.  The  older  leaders  were  soon 
dispersed,  some  going  abroad:  others  were 
confined  In  dungeons.  Pulaski's  father  was 
one  of  tha<-e  confined  In  a  dungeon  prison, 
where  he  later  died. 

But  despite  this  Caslmlr  carried  on.  and  at 
the  head  of  a  small  force  of  cavalry  he  per- 
formed heroic  feat.-.  With  his  brother  he  be- 
came a  constant  terror  to  the  Russians,  who 
were  trying  to  capture  him  Against  over- 
whelming odds  for  4  years  this  great  patriotic 
organization  under  this  great  leader  fought  to 
oust  the  enemies  of  Poland  from  his  country. 
But  all  their  eflcrts  proved  fruitless.  During 
this  time  one  of  General  Pulaskis  brothers 
was  killed  before  his  eyes,  the  youngest 
brother  taken  into  captivity,  and  many  of  his 
countrymen  were  doomed  to  misery. 

Gen  Caslmlr  Pulaski  was  the  leading  spirit 
of  h  s  countrymen  In  this  unequal  struggle 
to  preserve  the  country  Intact.    Although  but 


25  years  of  age.  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  and  the  hero  of  his  countrymen.  Heed- 
less of  his  foe,  which  was  much  more  power- 
ful, he  fought  with  a  zeal  and  tenacity  that 

made  him  renown«d  as  a  cavalry  leader 
throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

General  Pulaski  not  only  lost  his  father  and 
brother  In  this  glorious  attempt  to  save  Po- 
land from  the  first  of  her  Ignoble  partitions, 
but  his  estates  were  confiscated  and  he  was 
proscribed  by  King  Stanislaus  and  had  to 
travel  to  Turkey.  Soon  thereafter.  In  1772. 
Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski  Issued  his  memorable 
manifesto.  In  which  he  said  in  part: 

•I  am  not  astonished  that  the  enemies  of 
my  country  resolved  on  her  ruin,  should  dl- 
lect  their  shares  against  those  who  most 
firmly  resist  their  Impetuosity,  and  that  they 
should  regard  as  such  the  brave  Poles  whom 
they  have  sacrificed  and  who  are  still  re- 
pelling their  most  cruel  attacks.  •  *  • 
My  destiny  was  clear,  when  at  the  age  of  21, 
far  from  yielding  to  the  amuscmcnt.s  of  youth, 
I  regarded  every  moment  as  lost  which  was 
not  employed  In  repelling  the  enemies  of  my 
country.  •  •  •  I  have  endeavored  to 
mark  my  course  by  an  invincible  fortitude. 
Neither  the  blood  of  one  of  my  brothers, 
which  was  shed  by  the  enemy  before  my  eyes, 
nor  the  cruel  servitude  of  another,  nor  the 
sad  fate  of  so  many  of  my  relations  and 
compatriots  has  shaken  my  patriotism  " 

Perhaps  no  better  Insight  Into  the  sturdy 
character  of  Pulaski,  who  Is  revered  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  could  be  given  than  the 
above  excerpt  from  his  manifesto.  He  trav- 
eled to  Turkey,  but,  repelled  with  the  ferble 
notions  of  liberty  entertained  by  the  Sultan. 
he  Journeyed  on  to  Marfellles.  France,  and 
from  there  to  Paris.  It  was  in  the  French 
Capital  that  he  made  the  arqunlntnnce  of 
Dpnjnmin  Franklin  and  yoting  Amrrlms 
striiggle  for  independence  Benjnmin  Frnnk* 
lln,  writing  from  Paris  to  (Jenrml  Wiishlngi'  n 
on  May  39,  1777.  said; 

'CrMiiit  Pulaski,  of  Fdmid.  nn  omret  fn- 
niou»  tliK.ugl  (Mil  Europe  f"t  hi<.  tmivny  i.iid 
rdii'liKl  III  defrn»»i  of  Uis  llheitles  <'f  lii" 
rotiiitry  si«li»»t  IhP  ihi^e  «»»"•'  liiv»diii|( 
pdV/em  of  hUMla,  Atlxtila,  and  Pmis-'Ib,  will 
hi.ve  th»>  honor  of  rtellVPtll'K  thin  into  Yoin 
KsiKllpiiiy*  hands "  .        .        ,. 

OeiiHMl  l*tll»»kl  ItthdPd  111  Ain'<M(n  lli«« 
,nld<tl'<  of  July  1777,  iind  Mflrr  pif-^-iMlnK 
1,1.  it-itors  lo  WaMili.Kioii  »hd  (Jonet^'S 
Whilfd  for  (loi»||i«'(i»  to  tttkP  Bdioii  III  the 
nmtititiinP  WashingtoiiB  mmy  pwnord  iliiouch 
the  mreel.  (if  IMlllttdflphl"  Hpiliicd  by  the 
hiKhi  of  miirching  soldiem,  Pulatkl,  rest  lets 
and  vuyer  to  uld  our  cause,  dend«-d  not  to 
wall  for  hli  rommlfsion,  but  to  follow  the 
army  as  a  volunteer.  In  Europe  a  member 
of  the  nobility,  an  ofTl'cr  of  dlsiinguithed 
prestige,  in  America  a  private  in  the  rnnks. 
Such  was  Pulaski.  Not  self,  but  service,  was 
his  llfes  motto 

The  night  of  September  8.  1777,  Washing- 
ton   assembled    a   council    of    war    to   decide 
which  position  the  Army  should  take  In  de- 
fense  of   Philadelphia.     The    upland,    ac-nss 
the  brook  of  Brandywine.  was  chosen.     The 
Army  moved  to  this  position  at  dawn.     The 
enemy's  attack  was  expected  on  the  11th  and 
about  9  o'clock  of  that  day  the  red  uniforms 
appeared.     The     battle     started.     The     van- 
guard, under  General  Maxwell,  retreated  un- 
der heavy  pressure.     The  rest  of  the  Army 
was  stretched  out  lengthwise  for  a  consider- 
able   distance    along    the    brook.     The    right 
I    wing   was   under   the    command    of    General 
j    Sullivan,   and   the   left    wing,   to   the  south, 
was  under  the  command  of  General    Arm- 
strong. 
]        General  WajTie  and  General  Proctor  com- 
manded the  cannon  end  the  artillery.     Wash- 
j    ington  remained  with  the  reserve,  which  was 
commanded  by  General  Greene,  and  Pulaski 
I    was  stationed  by  the  side  of  Washington. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  General  Maxwell 
'  the  British  kept  up  fire,  but  did  not  attempt 
I    crossing  the  creek.     Washington  was  about 


ready  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  but  first 
wanted  to  be  convinced  that  the  opponent*' 
main  forces  were  not  circumventing  him  for 
an  attack  at  the  rear.  To  that  end  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  out  to  explore  the  region. 
About  2  o'clock  an  orderly  dispatched  the 
news  that  the  enemy  could  not  be  seen  on 
any  of  the  roads  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek.  An  order  of  attack  was  about  to  be 
Issued  when  a  man  In  a  cart  was  noticed  wav- 
ing his  hat  and  striving  to  reach  head- 
quarters. The  man  turned  out  to  be  Squlie 
Cheney,  with  the  startling  news  that  the 
main  forces  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
Brand>-wlne  to  the  north  and  were  fast  ap- 
proaching the  Army's  rear. 

Washington  Immediately  directed  the  di- 
vision of  Sullivan,  together  with  the  brigades 
of  Conway.  Stirling,  and  Stephana  to  meet  the 
enemy.  They  hurriedly  arrayed  themselves 
for  battle,  Just  as  the  British  were  spied  on 
the  road.  Thereupon  the  BrltUh  vanguard 
showed  itself  on  the  plain  The  American* 
artillery  opened  fire.  Hessian  riflemen  were 
playing  havoc  with  the  American  front  ranks. 
At  the  same  time  a  coliunn  of  infantry  rushed 
to  the  upland  cx;cupled  by  the  Americans. 
Tiie  center  was  holding  up  under  the  bom- 
bardment but  both  wings  were  fleeing  The 
enemy  then  concentrated  on  the  center  which 
soon  wavered.    Chaos  reigned. 

At  this  Juncture  Pulaski  sectored  Washlng- 
.ton's  permission  to  use  his  bodyguard  some 
30  horse,  and  launched  a  furlrus  attack  at 
the  pursuers.  With  great  ekill  he  wedged 
Into  the  side  of  the  pursuing  column.  Swing- 
ing their  sabers  from  left  to  right,  this  small 
detachment  brought  confusion  to  the  rsnks 
of  the  enemy.  The  pursuit  was  momen- 
tsrlly  checked.  Pulaski's  forren  took  shelter 
with  General  Greene's  army  snd  together  they 
held  the  enrmy  while  the  TPmr  of  the  Amer- 
Iran  Army  telresled  1«  Dillworth  There  ths 
road  fiiirrowpd  sufl  the  Ainsrlrsns  gsined  a 
vniitsge  point  wh««te  they  rmild  yi»h»ta»i(l 
<hi»  (m«lMitKhl  of  thp  enemy,  Thus  Wash- 
itiK""*'*  Army  wns  ssved 

WlMiln  9  ftifthlh*  after  his  sftlvnl  on  »ep« 
leitiliff  Ifl,  1777  CongtMs  eleit^d  Pu1««kl 
'  e  "inmniidet  of  Ihs  horse,  wMh  Ihs  tsiiti  of 
liMKMdltT  " 

(iPiiKfMl  Witfcltlii|f1oii'«  letter  Hi  flongii'M 
rtiniuiufufWua  III*  stipoiiiiineiit  of  tUilnkt 
lend  ai  followo 

"Till*  Ki^itltrlum)  hMk  \wt>u.  like  tin,  engagrd 
In  dcfeiidliiu  ilm  libnty  siid  liidi»|)siiUsiics 
(if  hik  eoutitry  and  htxt  bitoiiflred  hts  fortun* 
and  hib  i!t-ttl  for  theoe  objects  Hs  derives 
from  hence  a  title  to  our  re*peci  that  ought 
to  operate  In  his  favor  ss  fur  as  tl.e  gocd 
of  the  service  will  permit." 

Shortly  afterward  Washington's  Army  was 
saved  from  an  almost  inevitable  destruction 
at  Warren  Tavern,  near  Philadelphia,  only 
by  the  warcraft  of  Pulaski.  He  also  engaged 
In  the  Battle  of  Germanto\*'n.  On  the  day  of 
the  Battle  of  Germantown  he  was  sorely  dis- 
appointed and  mortified.  There  were  but 
four  regiments  of  cavalry  raised  and  not  one 
of  them  completed  Three  of  them  only, 
such  as  they  were,  had  Joined  General  Wash- 
ington's Army,  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
guards  were  furnished  out  of  those  regiments 
to  attend  on  the  Commander  In  Chief  and  on 
other  generals.  This  was  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  and  bitter  chagrin 

When  General  Washington  had  taken  his 
winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  the  cavalry 
were  sent  over  Into  New  Jersey  on  account 
of  forage  and  for  other  service  on  that  side 
of  the  Delaware.  Pulaski  made  his  head- 
quarters in  Trenton. 

Weary  cf  the  lapse  In  activity  subsequent  to 
these  previous  battles  and  dampened  by  the 
pettiness  of  the  command  under  which  he 
Was  stationed,  as  well  as  the  tardy  tactics 
of  Congress  In  carrying  out  his  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Infantry.  Puaskl 
expressed  a  wUh  to  return  to  Etirope  Wash- 
ington perstiaded  him  to  remain,  however. 
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the    United    States,    and    which    bore    Koscl- 
uszko's  name. 

Upon  Kosciuszkos  death,  William  K    Pal- 
mer wrote  the  following: 

•  His  dust  in  Poland  rests — 
«ic  iirnwH  hoort  n  Khrinp! 


his  command  "Since,"  his  note  runs,  "the 
charges  In  national  conditions  are  contrary 
to  my  original  oath  and  "onvictlons.  I  have 
the  honor  to  request  Your  Royal  Majesty  for 
the  favor  of  aignlng  my  resignation  ' 

When  the  Russian  Army  entered  Warsaw 


Although  Koscluszko  had  to  raise  an  army, 
secure  monev.  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
horses,  he  neglected  nothing  that  would  en- 
sure the  success  of  the  rismg.  Shortly  he 
came  forward  with  his  civil  reforms.  He 
abolished  serfdom,  he  requested  churches 
o — I  ->^,itontK  tr>  rnntribute  all  silver  not  ab- 


^zll 
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In  March  1TT8  he  asked  permlMlon  from 
Oenerftl  WMhington  and  Congrea*  to  organ- 
ise an  independent  oorpe.  later  to  be  known 
throughout  the  Cokinlea  as  the  Polish  Legion. 
In  equipping  It  he  Is  said  to  have  spent 
$50  000  of  his  own  tunds.  Theee  horsemen, 
amoni?  other  arms,  bore  the  famous  Polish 
lances,  a  new  weapon  on  this  continent. 
Rated  as  the  most  expert  horseman  in  the 
American  cavalry.  hU  service  In  leading  and 
inspiring  the  cavalry  was  of  Inestimable  value. 
Prom  the  time  Pulaski  took  command  It  be- 
came a  notable  weapon  of  offense  and  de- 
fense. It  Is  entirely  p^isalble  that  without  It 
the  cause  of  Independence  would  not  have 
been  won. 

Then  followed  the  Battle  of  Charleston,  ». 
C.  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  900  British 
troops  from  General  Prevosfs  army.  Al- 
though not  altogether  successful  In  his  as- 
sault. Pulaski  held  the  city  2  days  until  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements. 

Probably  Pulaski's  most  distinguished  serv- 
ice was  rendered  In  the  siege  of  Savannah. 
Oa  .  althouph  this  move  was  made  contrary  to 
the  sound  advice  of  Pulaski,  who  pled  a  delay 
Of  a  number  ol  days  due  to  their  unpre 
paredness.  Pulaski  was  here 
mander  of  the  entire  cavalry, 
and  AmeHcan.  During  the 
scheme  failed.  The  French 
tangled    and    their    Admiral 


made    com- 

both  French 

Oattle     their 

became     en- 

D'Esalng    wns 


wounded.  Cha<)s  resulted  In  the  ranks. 
Hoping  to  rally  the  men  and  regain  order. 
Pulaski  rushed  Into  the  thick  of  the  jattle. 
Leading  his  men  In  a  desperate  charge,  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  In  his  right  thigh  and  was 
carried  from  the  field  of  battle  fatally 
wounded.  Pulaski  died  2  days  later  while  on 
board  the  brig  Wasp,  leaving  Savannah  Har- 
bor on  the  way  to  Charleston.  According  to 
his  friend  and  companion  in  arnw.  Capt 
Paul  Bentalou.  he  was  burled  at  sea,  and 
funeral  services  were  held  afterward  In  the 
city  of  Charleston. 

In  this  manner,  at  the  age  of  31  years, 
ended  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  active  and 
greatest  patriots  of  his  time.  A  man  well 
born,  of  handsome  physique  and  liberal  edu- 
cation, who  abandoned  a  life  of  ease  and  rom- 
placency  for  a  career  of  unnumbered  hard- 
ships and  much  bitterness.  HU  -vas  a  proud 
and  magnanimous  personality,  but  he  had  to 
contend  with  petty  men  and  the  crudeness 
of  a  nation  In  Us  geuesls  His  corps  of 
lancers  and  light  Infantry,  which  were  re- 
cruited mostly  In  Baltimore,  has  since  be- 
come famous  under  the  name  of  "Pulaskls 
Legion  ■■  He  Is  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  American  Cavalry.  Pulaski,  like  Wash- 
ington could  have  chosen  the  easy  course. 
They  were  both  men  of  large  means  But 
they  recognized  the  responsibility  of  wealth 

and  rank  j_   ^     ^ 

An  equestrian  statue,  which  stands  be- 
tween Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Washington,  commem- 
orates this  hero  of  two  hemispheres. 

The  splendid  funeral  honors  paid  by  the 
citizens  of  Charleston  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave  Pulaski— the  united  regrets  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  Army  at  the  loss  of  an  officer  no 
less  beloved  than  he  was  useful  and  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  offered  to  his  memory 
by  Congress  have  already  evinced  the  sensi- 
bilities and  gratitude  of  our  Nation.  The 
gallant  son  of  Poland  had  enthusiastically 
espoused  the  cause  of  America  He  served 
that  cause  with  zeal,  ardor,  and  fidelity. 

Pulaakl  died  as  he  had  lived— a  hero,  but 
an  enemy  of  kings.  Since  the  time  of  Pulaski 
others  have  come  from  his  native  land 
to  mix  their  blood  with  the  blood  of  other 
peoples  to  make  one  common  country  and 
to  build  a  single  destiny.  Many  Americans 
of  Polish  extraction  have  offered  their  lives  lo 
defense  of  this  country  on  many  battle- 
fields— in  the  Civil  War.  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  and  In  the  great  World  War  The 
blood  of  Pulaski  still  flows  In  the  blood  of 
hia  countrymen. 


To   the    menvory    of    Pulaakl.    William    K. 
Palmer  dedicated  these  beautiful  words: 

"Columbia!  He  died  for  thee 
Cheerfxilly.  and  for  Ubertyl 
Honored  forever  more 
On  this  Atlantic  shore 
Palms  for  Pulaski  I  Palms!" 

OXN.    THAODCXm    KOaCTUSKKO 

I  want  to  at  this  time  also  speak  a  few 

words   on    another    Polish    hero — one   of    the 

greatest  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  a 

man  deserving  of  the  praise  of  every  American 

citizen  for  the  part  he  played  In  the  war  for 

our  Independence.  Gen  Thaddeus  Koscluszko. 

General  Koscluszko  was  bom  February  12. 

1746,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  the 

Chateau   Mercez-Wczyzua,   a   dependency   of 

Slennlewlcze.     near     Brezesc.     Lltenskl       In 

those  days  to  be  the  son  of  a  nobleman  meant 

to  be  bom  to  arms,  and  at  the  early  age  of  18 

he  was  graduated  from  the  cadet  college  at 

Warsaw,  where  he  proved  to   t)e  a  brilliant 

student.     He  was  selected  by  the  King  and 

sent  to  France  for  a  still  higher  education. 

As  an  engineer  he  studied  first  at  Versailles 

and  then  Paris,  afterward  going  to  Brest  and 

other  ports.     Koscluszko  also  visited  England. 

and  after  7  years  spent  In   study  abroad  he 

returned  to  Poland  to  receive  his  commission 

as  a  captain  and  was  placed  In  charge  of  the 

fortifications  and  restorations  at  Kracow 

Early  In  1776,  when  he  was  on  duty  near 
the  castle  of  Somowlce,  In  a  manor  of  that 
name  belonging  to  a  rich  nobleman,  he  fell 
deeply  In  love  with  the  daughter,  Louise. 
The  haughty  parents  rejected  with  scorn  this 
poor  nobleman,  and  an  elopement  was  the 
consequence.  The  lovers  e^^caped  In  the 
night  and  were  well  on  their  way  to  a  distant 
town,  vhere  they  planned  to  t>e  married, 
when  the  father  with  his  armed  soldiers, 
overtook  them.  A  combat  ensued.  Kos- 
cluszko defended  himself  and  his  ladylove 
with  lion-hearted  courage,  but  one  against 
so  many  could  not  prevail.  He  sank  wounded 
to  the  ground  and  was  left  for  dead  by  the 
father,  who  carried  his  daughter  off  In  tri- 
umph When  Koscluszko  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness all  that  he  found  of  his  beloved 
was  a  handkerchief  stained  with  his  blood 
Forty  years  later  when  he  died,  his  body  was 
found  covered  with  grievous  wounds,  and 
that  handkerchief  was  found  next  to  his 
heart  where  It  had  rested  during  the  struggle 
of  our  Revolution:  during  the  glorious  tri- 
umphs In  battles  for  his  country's  life;  dtir- 
Ing  his  second  visit  to  America,  and  during 
his  long  years  of  exile  In  France. 

After  the  loss  of  his  fiancee  he  resigned  his 
comml.sslon  In  the  Polish  Army.     He  pledged 
his  share  of  his  parental  estates  as  security 
for  the  loan  which  enabled  him  to  Journey  to 
Paris.     Here    the   news   of   the   fight   of   the 
Colonies   for    Independence   kindled   his   Im- 
agination, and  he  determined  to  go   to  the 
aid  of  America— a  Polish  knight  errant  In  the 
cause  of  liberty.     He  obtained  a  letter  from 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Journeyed  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  sought  the  camp  of  Washington. 
General  Wa.'^lngton  was  at  once  ukeu  by  his 
da.'h  and  placed  him  on  his  staff  as  an  aide 
On  learning  that  he  had  had  a  scientific  edu- 
cation   General    Washington    commissioned 
him  chief  engineer  on  October  18.  1776.  with 
the  pay  of  $60  per  month  and  the  rank  of 
colonel.    In  the  spring  of  1777  he  Joined  the 
northern  army  where  his  ability  as  an  engi- 
neer was  of  Invaluable  use  In  the  campaign 
against  Burgoyne      His  fortifications  at  Van 
Schalck  and  elsewhere,  his  able  Judgment  In 
the    choice    of    battlegrounds,    contributed 
much  to  the  skillful  retreats  and  firm  stands 
of  the  Continental  Army  before  Burgoynes 
rash  advance.     He  was  ordered  by  General 
Gates  to  erect  fortifications  In  the  defense  of 
Saratoga,   and    this   task    was   accomplished 
with  great  brilliancy  and  speed.     For  a  long 
time  the  defense  of  the  Hudson  had  been  of 
paramount    Importance;    the    brief    respite 
gained  by  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  rendered 


this  a  favorable  moment  to  render  it  Impreg- 
nable West  Point  was  chosen  for  Its  com- 
manding poaltlon.  and  lU  fortlficaUon  was 
finally  conferred,  over  the  head  of  the  French 
engineer.  Radlere.  upon  Koscluszko. 

General  McDougall  wrote  to  General  Wash- 
ington : 

"Mr.  Koaclusiko  is  esteemed  to  have  more 
practice  than  Colonel  Radlere  and  his  manner 
of  treating  the  people  la  more  acceptable 
than  that  of  the  latter." 

The  map  of  West  Point  made  by  Major 
Vlllefanche  at  the  time  shows  11  forts  at 
that  strategic  position,  but  how  many  of 
them  were  buUt  by  Koecluszko  Is  difficult  to 
say.  He  probably  had  the  direction  of  all  of 
them.  He  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
people  at  West  Point  that  General  Parsons 
and  Governor  Clinton  Joined  In  desiring  that 
he  be  continued  there,  and  Washington  In 
a  dispatch  says: 

"To  his  care  and  sedulous  appreciation  the 
American  people  are  Indebted  for  the  defenses 
of  West  Point." 

Uttle  Is  now  left  of  his  fortifications,  but 
the  monument  erected  on  the  elevated  parade 
ground  called  Koscluszkos  Garden  to  his 
memory  by  American  youth  will  remain  a 
grateful  tribute  forever  That  America  today 
can  regard  West  Point  with  pride  Is.  In  large 
measure,  due  to  Koscluszko,  who  first  sug- 
gested for  a  national  military  school  the  spot 
where  It  now  stands. 

In  September  1778  Koscltiszko  acted  as  sec- 
ond to  General  Gates  In  a  duel  fought  at 
Yorktown  with  General  Wilkinson.  This  duel 
caused  much  hard  feeling  among  all  con- 
cerned and  came  very  near  resulting  In  a  duel 
between  Koscluszko  and  Col  John  Carter,  the 
second  of  Wilkinson. 

In  August  1780  Washington  offered  Kos- 
cluszko the  appointment  of  engineer  In  the 
Army  of  the  South,  under  General  Gates, 
which  he  accepUd  with  thanfcs  But  before 
he  could  reach  there  his  old  friend  had  been 
defeated  at  Camden  and  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand. 

Gen  Nathanael  Greene  had  been  appointed 
as  his  successor.  While  awaiting  Greene's 
arrival.  Koscluszko  spent  some  time  In  Vir- 
ginia among  the  planters.  He  saw  there  the 
Negroes  at  close  quarters  and  was  brought 
face  t<  face  with  the  horrors  of  slavery  It 
was  then  that,  with  his  keen  susceptibility 
to  every  form  of  human  suffering,  he  acquired 
that  profound  sympathy  for  the  American 
Negro  which  17  years  later  was  to  dictate  hlfl 
parting  testament  to  the  New  World  Upon 
leaving  America  from  his  second  visit,  he  gave 
Jefferson  his  power  of  attorney  and  wrote  out 
the  will  in  which,  more  than  half  a  century 
before  the  Civil  War,  the  Polish  patriot 
advanced  the  couse  of  emancipation: 

"I,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  being  Just  In  my 
departure  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
and  direct  that  should  I  make  no  other  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  my  property  In  the 
United  States  hereby  authorize  my  friend 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  employ  the  whole  thereof 
In  purrha.slng  Negroes  from  among  his  own  as 
any  others  and  giving  them  liberty  in  my 
name.  In  giving  them  an  education  in  trades 
or  otherwise,  and  In  having  them  instructed 
for  their  new  condition  In  the  duties  of 
morality  which  may  make  them  good  neigh- 
bors, good  fathers  or  mothers,  husbands  or 
wive.*,  and  In  their  duties  as  citizens,  teach- 
ing them  to  be  defenders  of  their  lll>erty  and 
country  and  of  the  gtxxl  order  of  society,  and 
In  whatsoever  may  make  them  happy  and 
woeful,  and  I  make  the  said  Thomas  Jefferson 
my  executor  of  this. 

"T     KOSCTDSZKO. 

"Ptftu  Day  or  Mat  1798." 

There  was  dlfflctilty  in  putting  this  testa- 
ment into  effect,  as  Jefferson  was  of  advanced 
age  at  the  time  of  Koscluszko's  death.  It  was 
never  carried  out;  but  In  1826  the  legacy 
went  to  found  the  Colored  School  of  Newark, 
the  first  educational  Institute  for  Negroes  In 
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the   United    States,    and    which    bore   Koscl- 
uszko's  name. 

Upon  Kosciuszkos  death,  William  K  Pal- 
mer wrote  the  following: 

'His  dust  m  Poland  rests — 
His  urned  heart  a  shrine! 
Poland!     He  is  thy  son! 
Columbia!      Also  Thine." 

Kosclsuzko  was  present  throUpih  the  whole 
campaign  of  the  Carolinas.  and  was  regarded 
with  strong  affection  and  admiration  by  Gen- 
eral Greene  True  to  his  ideals,  at  the  Battle 
of  Eutaw  Springs  he  restraiiud  a  carnage 
which  outrrgcd  his  feelings  and  he  Is  said 
personally  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  50  Elng- 
llshmen  When  the  campaign  charged  to 
one  of  guerilla  warfare  he  fought  as  a  soldier, 
not  a.-;  an  engineer  At  length  Charleston  fell 
and  in  December  1782  the  American  Army 
entered  the  town  in  tnumph.-.l  proce.sslon.  In 
which  Kosciuszko  rode  with  his  fellow  olBcers. 
greeted  by  the  population  v.ith  cries  of  wel- 
come. 

Peace  soon  followed.  Koscluszko  had 
fought  for  6  years  in  the  American  Army 
He  had  beccme  an  American  landowner  by 
virtue  of  a  grant  by  Congress  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
whi.se  motto.  "Omnia  relinault  servare  re- 
publicam."  his  own  life  so  perfectly  Illus- 
trates General  Greene  wrote  of  Koscluszko 
as  follows: 

••Colonel  Kosclus7ko  belonged  to  the  num- 
ber of  m.y  most  useful  and  dearest  comrades 
in  arms.  I  can  liken  to  nothing  his  zeal  In 
the  public  service,  and  In  the  solution  of  Im- 
portant problems;  nothing  could  have  been 
more  helpful  than  his  Judgment,  vigilance, 
and  diligence  He  was  fearless  of  evei^  dan- 
ger He  never  manifested  desires  or  claims 
lor  himself,  and  never  let  any  opportunity 
pass  of  calling  attention  and  recommending 
the  merits  ol  others  " 

Congress  belatedly  conferred  upon  Kos- 
cluszko the  rank  of  brigadier  general  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  Its  "high  sense  cf  his  long, 
faithful    and  meritorious  services   • 

Soon  after  this  Koscluszko  returned  to 
Europe  with  hi."  fast  friend.  Count  Niemce- 
wlcz,  the  Polish  poet,  who  was  his  college 
companion,  was  his  aide  while  in  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  was  his  fellow  prisoner  in  Russia, 
returned  with  him  to  America,  and  later 
Joined  him  when  an  exile  in  France. 

Kof-ciuszko  lived  quietly  on  his  paternal 
estate  In  Poland  for  the  next  4  years,  but 
when  In  1788  the  Diet  authorized  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Polish  Army,  his  talents  were 
pres.^d  into  service  of  his  country  and  he 
was  commissioned  a  major  general  The 
PoU.'-h  Constitution,  passed  on  May  3.  1791. 
amidst  an  outburst  of  national  rejoicing, 
swept  away  many  of  the  old  abuses.  Poland 
reformed  would  have  been  an  Insurmount- 
able barrier  to  Russia's  desl-ns  of  conquest. 
Cathe.'ine.  seeine  this,  forced  upor  the  small 
number  of  nobles  she  held  In  her  hand  dis- 
trust of  the  liberal  constitution  In  1792  she 
declared  war  on  Poland  and  the  Russian  Army 
cro?sed  the  frontier.  The  only  Polish  general 
who  had  practical  experience  ol  war  was 
Koscluszko. 

During  the  3  months  ol  desperate  fighting 
Kosciuszko  figures  as  one  wliose  bravery  and 
skill  time  alter  time  prr served  the  army. 
Kosciu?zkus  name  was  covered  in  glory  in  the 
fight  at  Dubienkn.  on  the  banks  ol  the  Bug. 
on  July  19  1792  The  Battle  ol  Dublenka  was 
but  a  week  old  when  the  King  abandoned 
himself  to  the  reactionary  schemes  of  Cath- 
erine and  the  Confederation  of  Targowicz. 
Kosciuszko  w.'i.s  made  a  lieutenant  general  In 
recognition  of  his  valor,  but  the  army  was 
ordered  to  ceate  hostilities  and  recalled  to 
Wa.saw  Honor  forbade  the  Polish  officers  to 
retain  commltsluns  In  a  service  that  was  no 
longer  trulv  nati'  n  »1  but  virtually  controlled 
by  Cctberine  and  those  who  were  playing  into 
hei  h.ii'ds.  In  his  resignation  to  the  Kng. 
KosCiV£.Lko.  In  a  few  laconic  words,  laid  down 


his  command  "Since."  his  note  runs,  "the 
charges  In  national  conditions  are  contrary 
to  my  original  oath  and  "onvictlons.  I  have 
the  honor  to  request  Your  Royal  Majesty  for 
the  favor  of  signing  my  resignation  "• 

When  the  Russian  Army  entered  Warsaw 
the  Polish  Army  was  reduced  to  small  divi- 
sions and  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
thus  rendering  It  powerless  Kosciuszko  left 
the  country  by  way  of  Galicla,  but  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  alarmed  at  the  popularity 
of  Kosciuszko.  gave  him  12  hours  in  which  to 
quit  the  country  He  then  Journeyed  lo  Leip- 
zig and  on  to  France  to  ask  the  countrys 
assistance  for  his  beloved  Poland.  He  arrived 
in  France  when  the  European  coalition  was 
being  formed,  and  seeing  that  no  help  could 
be  obtained  from  this  country,  he  remained 
in  sccluiion  during  his  visit. 

When  he  returned  to  Leipzig  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1793  the  condition  of  Poland  was 
lamentable.  Secret  patriotic  societies  were 
being  formed  by  the  youth  of  Poland  and 
Polish  delegates  Journeyed  to  Leipzig  to  ask 
Kosciuszko  to  become  *he  leader  of  this  move- 
ment The  great  moment  of  his  life  had  now 
arrived,  and  Koscluszko  reentered  Poland  as 
tlie  champion  of  her  freedom. 

On  the  morning  of  March  24.  1794.  Kos- 
ciusko attended  mass  In  the  Capuchin 
Church,  where  the  priest  blessed  his  sword. 
At  10  o'clock  he  walked  quietly  to  the  town 
hall  Dense  throngs  had  filled  the  market 
place  At  the  head  of  his  soldiers.  Koscluszko 
stood  before  the  crowds  on  the  spot  now 
marked  by  a  memorial  tablet.  As  far  as  his 
eaze  reached  he  saw  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  with  eyes  turned  up  to  him  as 
to  a  d'elivere..  Many  wore  his  portrait  and 
carrried  banners  with  the  Inscriptlcns. 
■Freedom  or  Death,"  "For  Our  Rights  and 
Liberty  "   and  •  Vivat  Kosciuszko." 

Drums  rolled  and  the  Army  took  the  oath 
of  ih^  rising,  and  then,  in  a  dead  silence. 
Ko-ciu-k:ko  stepped  forward  With  bared  head, 
with  eyes  lifted  to  Heaven,  and  his  hand  rest- 
ing on  his  sword,  the  new  dictator  ol  Poland 
took  his  oath: 

I  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  swear  In  the  sight 
of  God  to  the  whole  Polish  Nation  that  1 
will  use  the  power  entru<^ted  to  me  for  the 
personal  oppression  of  none,  but  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  boundaries,  the  regaining  of  the 
Independence  of  the  nation,  and  the  firm  es- 
tablishment of  freedom.  So  help  me  God  and 
the  Innocent  passion  of  His  Son. 

He  ordered  the  act  of  the  rising  to  be 
read  This  act  was  In  part  founded  upon 
Kosciu.«zko'8  remembrance  of  the  Ammcan 
Declaration  of  Independence.  For  the  first 
time  In  Poland,  thousands  of  nobles  and  peas- 
ants side  by  side  signed  their  adherence 
to  the  act.  The  levy  of  the  military  torces. 
the  arrangements  for  the  taxation,  and  the 
necetsary  business  of  the  rising  were  at  once 
commenced,  and  Koscluszko  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  In  these  affairs  and  in  his  cor- 
respondence. On  the  same  day  he  sent  cut 
four  proclamations:  One  to  the  Army,  one  to 
the  citizens,  one  to  the  Polish  clergy,  and 
one  to  the  women  of  Poland.  He  begged  for 
men  weapons,  horses,  and  provisions  for  the 
national  army.  His  appeals  soon  fotind  re- 
sponse. On  the  ist  of  April  he  left  Kracow 
at  the  head  of  a  small  army  to  take  the  field 
against  the  Russians,  who  were  about  to  at- 
tack General  Madallnskl. 

On  April  4.  1794.  3  days  later,  the  famous 
Battle  of  Raclawlce  was  fought.  This  great 
victory  over  Russia  was  won  by  the  peasants 
who  armed  with  scythes.  Kosciufxko  at  their 
head  swept  like  a  hurricane  upon  the  Rus- 
sians, carrying  all  before  them.  Upon  the 
battlefield,  before  all  the  army,  he  Qung  off 
his  uniform  and  donned.  In  honor  of  his 
•  peasant  soldiers,  their  dress,  the  sukmana. 
which  henceforth  he  always  wore.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  victory  was  enormous  and 
enabled  Koscluszko  to  realize  his  dream  of  an 
army  of  the  people. 


Although  Koscluszko  ^ad  to  raise  an  army, 
secure  monev.  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
horses,  he  neglected  nothing  that  would  en- 
sure the  success  of  the  rising.  Shortly  he 
came  forward  with  his  civil  reforms.  He 
abolished  serfdom,  he  requested  churches 
and  convents  to  contribute  all  silver  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  their  services  to  the 
national  treasury,  he  begged  the  loyalty  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of 
the  Jews.  He  governed  single-handed  until 
May  of  that  year. 

The  nation,  the  King,  were  In  hU  power. 
but  he  remalred  always  a  simple  soldier.  In- 
stead of  decorations  for  conspicuous  eervlce. 
he  offered  rings,  snuff  boxes,  and  watches. 
But  this  did  not  last. 

On  the  7th  of  June.  Koscluszko  was  con- 
fronted by  the  Russian  Army,  to  whose  assist- 
ance  the   Prussian   forces   unexpectedly    ar- 
rived in  the  night.    The  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the   enemy   and   their  superior  ma- 
chines  of    war   carried    the   day   against   the 
Poles.    Kosciuszko's  horse  was  shot  from  un- 
der him  and  he  himself  was  wounded.    The 
Poles  fought  with  desperate  valor;  but  retreat 
was  ordered   bv   Kosciuszko.     The   Poles   re- 
treated m  perfect  order  while  the  provisional 
government     of     Poland     negotiated     with 
France.  Austria,  and   the  Porte.     But  every 
diplomatic   means  failed.     After  this  defeat 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Poles  at  Kracow.  Kos- 
ciuszko pushed  on  to  Warsaw     The  Russian 
and  Prussian  Armies  advanced  on  Warsaw. 
On  the  13th  of  July  1794.  the    Russian    and 
Prussian  Armies  were  seen  from  the  walls  of 
the  city.    Kosciuszko  s  army  numbered  26.000. 
of  which  onlyie.OOO  were  regulars,  while  the 
enemy  totaled  41.000  regulars  and  235  can- 
non. '  Day  after  day  the  Poles  fought  In  de- 
fense of  their  city. 

During  the  time  of  the  siege  Koscluszko 
never  removed  his  clothes.  His  very  presence 
seemed  to  Inspire  the  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike  Finally  the  armies  of  the  enemy  were 
no  longer  seen  before  the  city  he  had  saved. 
There  was  no  public  triumph,  but  masses 
were  sung  in  every  church  In  the  city. 

The  triumph,  however,  was  but  temporary. 
The  Piussians  toon  returned.  Russia  sent  » 
new  and  powerful  army,  and  Austria  also  In- 
vaded the  country.  Koscluszko.  fighting  des- 
perately against  Russia  and  Prussia,  had  no 
army  to  send  against  this  third  enemy.  The 
days  ol  the  rising  were  now  numbered. 

On  the  10th  of  October  1794.  the  Battle  of 
Maclejowlce  was  fought.   For  hours  the  enemy 
was  kept   at   bay.   but   their  superiority   in 
numbers   and   skill    proved   Irresistible.     In 
the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement  Koscl- 
uszko   had    three    horses   killed    under    him. 
Mounting  again,  and  at  the  head  of  hU  prin- 
cipal officers,  he  made  a  grand  charge  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy.     Again   his  horse  was 
killed  as  were  most  of  his  officers;  others  were 
taken    prisoners.    At    last,    exhausted     and 
bleeding,  he  was  wounded  by  the  lance  of  a 
Cossack.    The  great  man  lay  senseless  amorg 
.  the  dead.    Finally  he  was  recognized  despite 
the  plainness  of  his  uniform.     He  was  still 
breathing.     His  name  even  now  commanded 
respect.    The  Cossacks  made  a  Utter  of  their 
lances  and  carried  him  to  the  general,  who 
ordered  that  his  wounds  be  dressed  and  that 
he   be   treated  with   the  respect  his  distin- 
guished position  merited. 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  carried  he  wag  or- 
dered by  the  tlcress  Catherine  to  be  brought 
to  St  Petersburg,  where  she  condemned  hlra 
to  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  was 
confined  In  a  dungeon  In  the  castle  Gregory- 
Orlcff  where  he  remained  2  years  as  a  stats 
prl-soner  and  until  the  death  of  Catherine  on 
November  6.  1796.  Her  son  Paul  then  set 
him  free  with  the  words.  "1  have  come  to  re- 
store vour  liberty  I  have  always  plUed  your 
fate,  but  during  my  mother's  rule  I  cotild  do 
nothing  to  help  you  " 

Kosciuszko  requested  that  If  he  were  re- 
leased,  that   all   the    prisoners  scattered   in 
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Russia  and  Siberia  also  be  given  their  re- 
lea.se.  and  this  was  granted  by  Paul.  who.  In 
turn,  required  him  and  the  leading  Poles  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself 


former  Landvof  t  of  Lugano,  who  was  the  Ara- 
txiRtadcr  of  Switzerland  to  the  French  Re- 
public 

While  France  was  under  the  banners  of  a 
,»T,iihMr  m^nw  Poles  served  In  the  army  in 


Elholm.  Michael  Grabcwskl.  George  Dzdow- 
skl- Navy.  Cupt  Felix  Miklasiewitz,  and 
Ii^urlce  Blcnlcw&kl.  Jerzmanowskl.  Krasscw- 
skl,  and  Tarleckl.  who  also  served  as  officers. 
Besides  these  Poles  there  were  a  great  many 
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Col  Caslmlr  Oorowskl  achieved  fame  as  an 
engineer  In  Canada  and  held  high  offices.  He 
built  the  first  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls.  The 
lands  of  Louisiana  and  Utah  were  surveyed  by 
Joseph  Trui>kolaskl.  and  Capt  Karol  Radzl- 
mlnskl  helped  to  establish  the  boundary  line 

tw.*...>^n   tVia  rTnlf»H  RtntMi  anrt  MpxlCO. 


"The  Knight  Among  Nations  "  America  was 
yet  unknown  and  undiscovered  when  Poland 
had  universities  and  led  the  world  In  educa- 
tion, science,  and  culture.  No  country  In 
Europe  enjoyed  such  freedom  as  existed  in 
Poland.  They  had  freedom  of  religion  and 
freedom  of  speech.     It  was  for  this  reason 


Jutant  to  General  McClemand.  Capt.  Joseph 
Gloskowskl.  Lt.  Julius  8.  Kngywosxynskl. 
who  received  honorable  mention  for  merito- 
rious service  and  gallant  conduct.  Lt. 
WladysUw  A.  Wrotnowskl.  engineer,  was 
killed  In  action  at  Fort  Hudson  Ir  Louisiana, 
May    27.    1863.     Capt.    >^     Kossak.    engineer. 
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Russia  and  Siberia  also  be  Riven  their  re- 
leaEC,  and  this  was  granted  by  Paul,  who,  In 
turn,  required  him  and  the  leading  Poles  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself 

While  Kosclvujzko  had  been  In  prison  the 
Third  Partition  was  carried  out  by  Russia. 
Austria,  and  Prussia  Poland  had  ceased  to 
fxlst  as  an  Independent  state. 

Koficluszlco's  wounds  were  still  open  and 
unhealed  when  he  wa«  set  free  He  at  once 
started  to  England  The  whole  of  London 
made  haste  to  visit  him  and  he  found  him- 
self a  great  hero  He  was  loaded  with  pres- 
ents by  the  ladies,  all  of  which  he  returned  to 
the  donor";  With  gaping  wounds,  unable  to 
walk  and  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  he  did  not 
care  for  or  enj.)y  the  festivities  of  the  great 
and  gny  After  staying  In  En>;land  a  week  he 
becan  his  Journey  to  America  on  June  18. 
1797.  Two  months  were  taken  in  the  Journey 
before  his  arrival  tn  Philadelphia— his  sec- 
ond visit  to  America  He  wrote  General 
Washington  of  his  arrlvul  and  Washington, 
from  Mount  Vemon.  replied,  congratulating 
him  on  his  safe  arrival  and  welcoming  him 
to  the  land  "whoae  liberties  you  have  been 
Instrumental  in  eatabUshlns;  *'  Although  in- 
vited by  Washington  to  visit  him  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Koscluszko  was  never  able  to  accept 
this  Invitation. 

He  traveled  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
Brunswick  and  from  there  to  New  York, 
where  he  visited  Otncral  Gates  at  Rose  Hill 
Before  leaving  New  York  he  received  from 
Conpress  a  grant  ol  500  acres  in  recognition 
of  his  military  services.  This  property  was 
located  on  the  extreme  woftern  border  of 
the  United  States  military  land.s.  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio  Koscl- 
uszko. whose  convalescence  was  slow,  rpent 
nearly  all  of  his  time  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
sketching,  and  painting  in  water  colors  ai.d 
India  Ink  After  his  vl.sit  with  General 
Gates  he  returned  to  Philadelphi.i.  where 
he  often  saw  Thrmas  Jefferson.  JrlTerson 
wrote  to  General  Gates: 

••I  see  Koscluaxko  often.  He  Is  as  pura 
a  son  of  liberty  as  1  have  ever  known. 
and  of  that  liberty  which  Is  to  go  to  all.  nut 
only  to  the  few  and  rich  alone." 

After  receiving  a  package  of  letters  from 
France  some  time  In  March  1798.  Koscluszko 
made  arrangements  to  sail  suddenly  for 
Europe.  He  gave  no  explanation  for  the 
audf'enness  of  his  return.  By  the  end  cf 
June  of  that  year  Koscluszko  reached  Patls. 
His  arrival  centered  upon  him  the  gaze  of  the 
Whole  world.  Sympathy  for  himself  and  the 
Polish  cause  he  heard  expressed  on  all  side's. 
At  the  news  of  his  return  the  Polish  legions 
awakened  to  renewed  life  In  1800  Krs- 
cluszko  wrote  his  Manoeuvers  of  the  Horse 
Artillery,  which  was  sent  to  America,  where 
It  was  translated  and  published  A  copy  of 
this  was  presented  to  Thoma.s  Jefferson 

About  this  period  Ko8ciu?zko  became  ac- 
qaalntcd  with  a  Swiss  family  by  the  name  of 
Zeltner,  and  he  moved  to  their  home,  at  Ber- 
vllle.  near  Fontainbleau  In  1806  Napoleon, 
from  Berlin,  requested  the  services  of  Kos- 
cluszko as  leader  of  the  revolting  Poles,  but 
KoeclUBEko.  with  little  faith  In  Napoleon,  re- 
fused this  command 

During  1814  Koscluszko  communicated 
with  Tsar  Alexander  I  frequently  in  Paris  on 
the  Independence  of  Poland,  and  in  a  per- 
sonal interview  this  was  promised  to  the 
general. 

Alexander  stated  that  with  a  lltUe  patience 
this  would  be  accomplished  The  question 
of  Ptjiand  was  also  before  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
of  the  stability  of  Burope  Koscluarko  Jour- 
neyed there  to  discuss  this  with  the  Tsar,  but 
he  derived  lltUe  satisfaction  In  May  1815 
Russia.  Austria,  and  Prussia  signed  an  agree- 
ment for  a  new  partition  of  Poland.  The  Tsar 
bad  betrayed  Koscluszko's  conOdence.  Koe- 
eltisko  refeuaed  all  offers  of  ofBce  and  honor 
In  the  newly  partitioned  Poland.  He  chose 
a   voluntary  «ile  with   hU   friend   Zeltner, 


former  Landvopt  of  Lugano,  who  was  the  Ara- 
bnst-adcr  of  Switzerland  to  the  French  Re- 
public 

While  Prance  was  under  the  banners  of  a 
republic  many  Poles  served  In  the  army  in 
Italy.  They  found  Ui  the  Casa  Dl  Loretto 
the  sword  of  Sobieskl.  the  lion-hearted  King 
of  Poland,  who  had  saved  Christendom  from 
the  invahion  of  the  Turks  at  the  great  Battle 
of  Vienna  and  sent  It  to  Kosciuszko  as  the 
only  man  llv.ng  worthy  of  such  an  inher- 
itance 

On  October  17.  1817.  a  voluntary  exile  In 
Switzerland.  Thaddcus  Kosciuszko  died  The 
elghteonth  century  was  prcllflc  in  great  men. 
but  in  the  long  list  there  were  no  other  two 
whose  characters  excited  so  much  admira- 
tion. wh(jse  deeds  called  forth  -such  eloquent 
eulogies  from  the  philanthropists,  scholars, 
and  statesmen  In  every  country,  as  were  ac- 
conled  to  Kosciuszko  and  Washington  Even 
in  his  exile  Kosciuszko  was  (aithlul  to  Po- 
land her  purtst  and  the  greatest  of  her 
Poles.  And  his  grea:ne.<-s  was  the  Rreaieet 
In  that  It  wai.  not  his  own  personal  greatness 
alone:  it  was  the  greatness  ol  Poland  There 
Wiis  in  Europe  no  man  whose  fame  was  more 
brilliant,  whose  patrtotl«m  was  more  pure, 
and  whose  character  for  fierce  bravery  gei'.tle 
acta,  and  virtuous  c*)nduct  throughout  his 
life  was  more  unsullied,  than  Thnddeus 
Kcsciutzkij 

Koscluszko.  though  honored  mostly  tor  his 
heroic  deeds  m  war,  should  neverthe  ess  be 
as  greativ  honored  for  his  other  attributes. 
He  was  generous  to  a  fault  and  never  turned 
a  bopgar  down.  In  fact,  what  lltUe  money 
he  hiid  In  this  world  was  given  away  to  th^ 
pocr  and  needy  While  livlrg  with  the  Zelt- 
ners,  Kosciuszko  rede  every  day  long  dis- 
tances into  the  Jura  Mountains  to  hunt  up 
cases  of  charity  among  the  poor  peasantry 
He  never  pas.<^ed  a  poor  man  without  stopp.ng 
to  give  him  a  tew  cents,  the  lowi-st  he  ever 
g.ive.  as  he  usually  gave  one  or  two  dollars. 
His  horse  soon  became  usrd  to  his  master's 
ways  and  stopped  every  time  he  sjiw  a  poor 
man.  On  one  occasion  he  .sent  young  Zeltner 
to  carry  a  message  and  told  him  to  ride  his 
horse.  Young  Zeltner  soon  found  that  he 
could  not  get  the  horse  past  a  poor  man  until 
he  bad  op>ened  his  purse  and  before  he  got 
home  he  found  himself  entirely  out  of  cash. 
Kosciuszko  lived  an  exemplary  life  and  was 
one  of  the  strongest  characters  In  history. 

An  artist  of  no  little  ability,  the  aquatint, 
printed  in  colors,  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  portraits  of  Jeffer- 
son. 

The  letter  of  Kosciuszko  to  Count  Segar 
shows  his  great  love  for  his  country: 

"When  the  Polish  Nation  called  me  to 
defend  the  Integrity,  the  Independence,  the 
dipnity.  the  glory  and  the  liberty  of  the  coun- 
try, she  knew  well  that  I  was  not  the  last 
Pule  and  that  with  my  death  on  the  battle- 
field or  elsewhere  Poland  could  not.  must  not. 
end.  All  that  the  Poles  have  done  since  then 
In  the  glorious  Polish  legions  and  all  that  thoy 
win  still  do  in  the  future  to  gain  back  their 
country  sufficiently  proves  that  albeit  we,  the 
devoted  soldiers  of  that  country,  are  mortal, 
Poland  Is  Immortal." 

Kosciuszko's  life  and  record  Is  that  of  the 
greatness  of  the  truly  great  His  deeds  will 
live  forever,  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  his  own 
countrymen  but  in  the  hearts  of  every  Amer- 
ican who  loves  his  country,  for  the  great  part 
Koscluszko  played  In  our  fight  for  Independ- 
ence. 

OTHZa  HEKOCa 

At  this  time  It  Is  well  to  point  out  that 
Koscluszko  and  Pulaski  were  not  the  only 
Poles  who  took  part  In  America's  struggle  for 
freedom  In  the  Revolutionary  War.  There 
was  Col.  Michael  Kowacz.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Botzcn,  MaJ.  John  Jolereakl.  Capt.  Joseph 
Baldeskl.  M.  Kotkow&kl.  Lltowskl,  MacieJ 
Rogowskl,  John  Zlellnakl.  John  Kwlryn 
Mieszkowakl,    Lts.    August    Grystyn.    Oeorgt 


Elholm,  Michael  Grabowskl.  George  Dzdow- 
skl- Navy,  Capt  Felix  Miklasiewitz,  and 
Ii^urlce  Blcnlcwskl.  Jerzmancwski.  Krasscw- 
ski,  and  Tarleckl.  who  also  served  as  officers 
Besides  these  Poles  there  were  a  great  many 
who  served  as  privates  In  the  Continental 
Army 

Daniel  Liczko.  a  naval  lieutenant  in 
Holland's  Navy,  and  an  early  settler,  was  a 
Pule.  The  Poles  worked  with  the  Hollanders 
as  farmers,  laborers,  and  mercliants.  and 
through  their  conscientious  efforts,  added  to 
the  wealth  of  this  colony  Peter  Stuyvesant. 
the  famous  Governor  of  New  HdUnd,  know- 
ing well  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  the 
Poles,  in  1659  brought  in  as  many  as  possible, 
settling  them  around  Fcrl  Orange 

They  were  loyal  ai.d  fought  (or  the  defenie 
of  Ne"'  Holland  from  the  attacks  ol  the 
English.  Dr  Alexander  Carol  Kurcjiusz 
(Kurtlufi)  founcled  the  first  hltjh  school  In 
New  York.  In  1C59  he  founded  an  academy 
In  New  Amsterdam  It  was  a  Pole  who 
founded  and  conducted  the  hrst  high  school 
In  the  largest  city  In  America 

Olbiucht  Zaborowskl,  a  PuUih  nobleman, 
settled  in  New  Amsterdam  in  16Ci  He  later 
became  the  owner  of  a  vast  ncieage  of  land 
along  the  Passaic  River  He  became  well 
versed  in  the  Indian  lai.guaL'e  and  acted  as  a 
sort  of  JuOge  in  t!.e  di!:.puics  between  the 
white  s<  ttlers  and  the  Indians,  and  later  he 
became  one  of  the  tirst  Judg;es  in  New  Jersey. 
This  family  Is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  famous  in  America  As  years  went  by 
the  name  gradually  changed  from  2Saborowskl 
to  Zabrlskie  There  aie  many  de-^'cendauts 
of  this  fi'inous  family  who  are  living  ti-day 

In  1774  Jacob  Sudcwskl  helped  In  surveying 
the  land  In  the  State  of  Kentucky  Jacob 
and  Joseph  Sad.iwskl,  with  a  crew  of  40  peo- 
ple, founded  the  city  of  Harrodsburg.  the 
oldext  city  In  Kentucky.  Jacob  Badowskl  Is 
the  first  white  man  after  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards  to  have  navigated  t!ie  Cumberland, 
Oliio,  and  Mississippi  Rlver«  to  New  Orleans  In 
a  small  rowboat. 

Karol  Blaszkowirz.  a  noted  surveyor,  was 
the  first  to  map  the  sea  coast  of  New  England. 
Even  today  his  work  is  regerded  as  having 
been  excellently  accomplished. 

It  was  Peter  Strawnickl.  a  rich  banker  In 
Amsterdam,  who  gave  financial  aid  to  the 
United  Slates  when  America  was  young  and 
Its  treasury  was  empty  He  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  In  the  country  at  that  time, 
owning  some  5,000.000  acres  of  land  In  New 
York  and  Fenn.«ylvania 

There  were  such  learned  men  as  Kajetan 
Wegierskl  Juljnn  Ursyn  Nlemcewicz.  and 
others  Adam  Kurek  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  brass  bands  In  America  and  UTote  many 
compositions  Juljan  Prntana  a  noted  mu- 
sician and  friend  of  Frederick  Sz. ipen  (Cho- 
pin), came  here  as  well  as  the  great  sculptor, 
Henry  Dmochow^^kl  (Sandeis).  Alexander 
Sengteller  and  Alexander  Ra«zewskl.  steel 
engravers  Joseph  Podblelskl.  the  noted 
translator  of  Pf)llsh  works  Into  English;  Paul 
Sobolewskl.  poet  and  Jnumnllst;  Adam  Gu- 
rowskl.  a  noted  author:  Dr.  Ludwig 
Szpaczek.  Dr  R  Thomam  of  New  Tork.  Dr. 
Henry  Kolussowskl  of  Washington  all  took 
part  In  our  early  colonial  life  The  Polish 
clergy  were  also  represented  In  America. 
Around  1800  we  find  Father  Kossack.  a  Jesuit. 
Father  Boniface  Krakowskl.  and  Father  Fran- 
cis Dzlerozynaskl.  This  was  long  before  there 
were  any  Polish  parishes  established 

In  1864.  Rev  Father  Leopold  Moczygeba 
brougbt  over  100  families,  who,  after  suffer- 
ing great  privations,  finally  established  a  set- 
tlement at  Panna  Marja.  Tei  This  settle- 
ment was  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Mary.  They  even  brought  with  ttoem 
the  cross  and  the  bells  from  the  Tillage 
church  in  their  own  country  to  peal  the  glory 
of  God  In  this  new  land.  This  U  the  oldest 
Polish  parish  In  the  United  States. 
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Mother'*  Day  Address  by  Hon.  James  J. 
Davis,  of  Pennsylvania 


But  what  of  those  mothers  bowed  neath 
the  weight  of  dictatorial  slavery  and  opprea- 
slonT  What  of  them,  whose  children  are 
snatched  away  from  them,  almost  at  birth, 
to   have    their   minds    and    morals   poisoned 


grief.  I  say  to  them,  your  sacrinces.  your 
anguish,  and  your  tears  are  not  in  vain. 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  lift  and  you  shall  be- 
hold the  light  of  day.  The  very  spirit  of 
motherhood    shall    attend    and    restore    this 


_.,»..1.J 
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Col  Caslmlr  Oorowskl  achieved  fame  as  an 
engineer  In  Canada  and  held  high  offices.  He 
built  the  first  bridge  st  Niagara  Falls  The 
lands  of  Louisiana  and  Utah  were  surveyed  by 
Joseph  Truskolaskl.  and  Capt  Karol  Radzl- 
mlnskl  helped  to  establish  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  first  polytechnlcal  school  in  America 
was  founded  by  Leopole  Boech.  Joeeph  Karge. 
Arthur  Grabowskl,  and  Joseph  D'Alfons  be- 
came the  most  noted  among  the  professors 
of  Americas  Institutions  of  learning  MaJ. 
Henry  Glowackl.  of  Batavla.  NY.  t>ecame  one 
of  the  outstanding  attorneys  Dr.  Felix 
Wlerzblckl  gained  renown  as  the  author  of 
the  first  historical  book  written  on  Cali- 
fornia. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  other  Polish 
heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  It  Is 
best  expressed  by  the  four  lines  dedicated  to 
them  by  John  A  Joyce,  the  American  poet: 
"Polish  heroes  in  their  might 
Fought  In  freedom's  holy  fight. 
Brilliant  as  the  stars  at  night 
To  msHntaln  the  ptire  and  right." 

There  were  about  400  Polish  settlers  In  the 
colony  established  by  Capt.  John  Smith.  Of 
this  number  but  «»  stirvlved  through  the 
severe  winters  of  1608  and  1610.  These  Poles 
were  honest  and  Industrious.  CapUln  Smith 
said  at  that  time:  "The  Engllah  settlers  never 
knew  what  a  days  work  was  except  the 
Dutchmen  and  the  Poles."  The  ovcraeers 
(rf  tht  Colonies  praised  the  Poles  highly  for 
their  industry  and  tried  to  get  more  of  them 
to  come  to  Virginia. 

When  the  right  of  vote  and  the  right  of 
voice  In  the  first  Parliament  in  America,  the 
House  Of  Btirgesses  at  Jamestown,  was  denied 
the  Poles  by  English  overseers,  they  unanl- 
motisly  protested  and  a  strike  followed  The 
authorltle*  were  finally  forced  to  yield  and 
the  court  records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  under  the  date  of  July  31,  1619, 
shows  the  following  decision: 

•Upon  some  disputes  of  the  Polonlans  resi- 
dent of  Virginia  It  was  now  agreed  that  they 
shall  be  enfranchised  and  made  as  free  as 
any  inhabitant  there  whatsoever.  And  be- 
cause of  their  skill  In  making  pitch  and  tar 
and  soap  ashea,  shall  not  die  with  them.  It  is 
agreed  that  some  young  men  shall  be  put 
unto  them  to  learn  their  sklU  and  knowledge 
therein  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  there- 
after." 

So  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower 
the  Poles  had  raised  the  question  of  political 
liberty  and  equality  and  were  successful  In 
the  first  fight  for  this  cause  on  American  boQ. 
The  Poles  likewise  aided  In  bringing  Texas 
Into  the  Union  In  the  revolution  of  the  Texans 
against  Mexico  Many  P'^les  were  klUed  in 
the  memorable  massacre  of  Colonel  Fannin's 
detachment  at  Goliad.  Tex.  One  of  them, 
the  valiant  PloUowicz.  comnuuided  the  artU- 
lery  section.  In  the  war  with  Mexico,  1846 
to  1848,  the  Poles  again  played  a  prominent 
part.  Those  who  are  particularly  well  known 
as  the  result  of  this  war  are  Capt.  Karol 
Radzlmlnskl,  Capt.  Napoleon  Kosclalkowskl, 
Sgt  Ignatius  Szumowskl,  and  many  others 

In  the  early  colonial  days  the  Colonies  were 
setUed  mostly  by  the  English.  The  Poles 
were  very  few  in  numlJer  at  that  time;  how- 
ever, we  find  very  many  Interesting  figures 
of  Polish  ctraction  taking  an  active  part  In 
developing  America  and  giving  to  this  new 
land  of  liberty  the  art,  culture,  and  learning 
that  they  had  brought  with  them  from  their 
native  country.  Poland.  The  Americans  of 
Polish  extraction  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
history  In  this  new  Nation. 

Poland  was  known  as  the  "bulwark  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Burope"  and  has  often  been  called 
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••The  Knight  Among  Nations  "  America  was 
yet  unknown  and  undiscovered  when  Poland 
had  universities  and  led  the  world  in  educa- 
tion, science,  and  culture.  No  country  In 
Europe  enjoyed  such  freedom  as  existed  in 
Poland.  They  had  freedom  of  religion  and 
freedom  of  speech.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  neighbors  of  Poland  became  fright- 
ened and  set  out  deliberately  to  destroy  that 
nation.  They  were  afraid  that  It  would  lead 
the  subjects  In  their  own  countries  to  revo- 
lution and  to  demand  the  same  measure  of 
freedom  and  liberty  that  the  citizens  of  Po- 
land enjoyed.  Very  few  Poles  came  to  Amer- 
ica previous  to  the  partition  of  Poland.  They 
were  contented  and  satisfied  to  live  in  their 
native  country. 

However,  we  find  some  of  them  settled  in 
America  even  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Mayflower.  The  English  Government,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Virginia  Company  of  Lon- 
don, brought  over  many  skilled  Polish  work- 
ers for  the  express  purpose  of  manufacturing 
ship  necessities  for  export  to  England,  and 
glaas  and  trinkets  for  Indian  trade 

During  the  CivU  War  about  4,000  Poles 
served  in  the  Union  Army  and  about  1,000 
In  the  Confederate  Army.  At  this  time  there 
were  about  30,000  Poles  In  America  Gen.  W. 
Krzyzanowskl  organized  one  of  the  first  cona- 
panles  of  mllltla  In  Washington.  MaJ-  ^• 
Raszewskl  formed  two  companies  of  the  Thir- 
ty-first Infantry  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  wore  Polish  uniforms  at  first  and  were 
known  as  the  Polish  Legion.  In  Cincinnati 
the  Poles,  under  MaJ.  Maurycy  Weselewski. 
also  formed  their  ovm  company  \n  the  Twen- 
ty-eighth Infantry  of  Ohio.  The  greatest 
number  of  Poles  who  saw  service  In  the  Union 
Army  came  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Mis- 
souri Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Poles  were  the  first  to  give  up  their 
Uvea  in  the  ClvU  War.    Thaddeus  StrawlnaW, 
an  18-year-old  student,  was  killed  In  the  at- 
tack on  Port  Sumter.    The  first  Union  officer 
to  faU  on  the  field  of  batUe  was  Capt.  Kon- 
sunty    Bledowskl    on    May    10,    1861.     Oen. 
Wlodzimlera  Krzy«anow8kl  is  without  doubt 
the  most  famous  of  the  Poles  who  took  part 
In  this  bloody  war.    He  rose  from  the  ranks 
to  the  position*  of  general.     He  took  part  in 
the  Battles  of  Cross  Key,  June  8.  1862;  BuU 
Run     1862;   Chancellorsville,  May   1863.    in 
July'  1863  he  was  at  Gettyabutg.     He  also  was 
instrumental    in    stopping    Gen.    Stonewall 
Jackson.    He  fought  many  victorious  battles 
m  Tennessee  but  was  always  humane  and 
kind  m  hU  treatment  of  Confederate  prison- 
ers and  toward  the  people  In  the  Confederate 
territory  where  he  was  in  charge. 

In  1867  after  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia. 
General  Krzyzanowskl  was  appointed  as  the 
first  Governor.  He  held  Federal  positions  In 
Panama  and  New  Tork.  He  died  In  New 
York  January  31,  1887.  The  men  under  his 
command  Idollaed  him.  As  a  token  of  love 
and  respect  they  presented  him  with  a  beauti- 
ful sword  with  the  following  inscription 
thereon: 

"In  deep  ri»pect  to  our  beloved  commander, 
from  the  ofllcers  and  men  of  the  Second 
Brigade.  Third  Division,  Third  Army  Corps. ' 
One  of  the  best-known  Union  cavalry  lead- 
ers was  Joseph  Karge.  He  took  part  in  many 
brUllant  military  exploits.  Congress  gave 
him  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  recogni- 
tion of  hU  leadership  and  bravery.  After 
the  war  he  went  back  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  held  the  chair  of  professor  of 
languages  and  foreign  literature  at  Princeton 
University.  He  became  one  of  the  best- 
known  educator*  of  his  time.  He  died  De- 
cember 27,  1802. 

Other  famous  Poles  who  took  part  in  the 
CivU  War  were  Capt.  Alexander  Bielaski,  ad- 


jutant to  General  McCiemand,  Capt.  Joaeph 
Gloskowskl,  Lt.  Julius  8.  Kraywosaynski, 
who  received  honorable  mention  for  merito- 
rious service  and  gallant  conduct.  Lt. 
WladysUw  A.  Wrotnowakl,  engineer,  waa 
killed  In  action  at  Fort  Hudson  Ir  Louisiana, 
May  27,  1863.  Capt.  ^  KossaK.  engineer, 
was  a  member  of  General  Grant's  stall. 
General  Sherman  said  of  him  that  his  plan 
of  the  battle  of  Shlloh  was— 

"The  l>est  I  have  ever  seen  and  his  fortifi- 
cations during  the  siege  of  Corinth,  Miss  , 
were  excellent." 

Col.  Bmll  Shoening.  Lt.  Ool.  George 
Sokplskl,  Capt.  Louis  Zychllnskl.  Capt.  Teofil 
Mlchalowski,  Capt.  Edmund  Zalinwkl  (later 
professor  at  the  M&saachusetu  InsUtute  of 
Technology).  Capt.  Peter  Baolbaaaa,  C^t. 
Maurice  Kraazynski.  Capt.  Edmund  Hulanlckl, 
Capt.  Thaddeus  C.  Hxilrnlcki,  Capt.  Edward 
Antonlewskl.  Capt.  Edward  Radnleckl.  Lt. 
Karol  Borowskl,  and  Adjutant  Wladyslaw 
Leekl  may  be  found  among  the  famoua  Union 
officers. 

The  Poles  also  gave  meritorious  service  to 
the  Confederacy.  Among  them  were  Oen. 
Kasper  Tochman,  Col.  Vincent  Suiakowskl, 
who  was  also  a  great  engineer.  Lt.  Col.  Hipolit 
Oladowskl,  Capt.  Peter  K  Stanklewica.  Capt. 
Leon  Jastrzembakl.  Ool.  Arthur  Grabowaki. 
who  later  became  mayor  of  Baton  Rouge,  I*. 
The  Poles  fought  valiantly  and  »-ravely  In 
the  ClvU  War.  Many  of  them  were  veterans 
who  had  seen  service  In  tiie  Polish  uprisinfs 
in  their  battles  for  the  liberty  of  Poland. 
There  wMe  about  166  Polish  officers  in  the 
Union  Army  and  about  80  tn  the  Confederate 
Army.  In  the  Bpanlsh-American  War  about 
85,000  Poles  saw  service  in  the  United  States 
Army.  This  rejweaented  about  10  percent  of 
the  total  Polish  population  in  the  United 

States.  ,^..^ 

The  war  records  contain  numerous  Pollsn 
names  cited  for  bravery  and  merit.  Of  the 
first  100,000  soldiers  who  enlisted  and  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  Wortd  War,  40,000 
were  Poles.  The  total  number  of  Pt^ee  serv- 
ing in  the  United  States  Army  during  this 
great  conflict  amounted  to  800.000.  Tlie  flrrt 
American  soldier  to  lay  down  his  life  waa 
Sgt  John  J.  Czajka,  killed  In  action  Novem- 
ber 13,  1B17.  whUe  leading  his  patrol  of  men 
of  company  A,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  Two 
Poles,  one  a  Chicagoan  and  the  other  from 
Milwaukee,  captured  the  first  German  pris- 
oner taken  by  the  American  Army.  8gt. 
Michael  EUls  (BHasz)  captured  single-handed 
10  machine  guns  and  60  prisoners. 

Besides  those  who  saw  service  in  ttod 
American  Army,  25.000  Pole*  enlleted  as  vol- 
unteer* in  the  Polish  Army  of  France. 
Throughout  the  history  of  America  the  Polea 
have  always  proved  themselves  to  be  faithful 
and  loyal  to  the  extreme.  Although  they 
number  only  4  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  State*,  the  casualty  list 
contains  12  percent  of  American  soldiers  of 
Polish   extraction    who   gave   their   lives   for 

America  on  the  fields  of  France.     

Without  any  doubt  it  was  this  great  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  of  the  Poles  to  the  United 
States  which  caused  this  country,  and  that 
great  Democratic  leader.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  Include  In  his  14  point*  the  man- 
date that  Poland  shaU  be  free  and  independ- 
ent, with  access  to  the  sea. 

There  are  today  over  6,000,000  hard-working 
people  of  Polish  extraction  oontributhig  by 
their  efficient  and  conscientious  labor  to  the 
development  of  national  resources  and  to  the 
progress  of  industry  and  to  the  grow«b  of 
America.  They  are  not  rich  in  money.  Their 
richnees  Ues  in  their  industriousness,  loyalty, 
and  that  great  love  of  the  United  SUtea  of 
America  that  wUl  be  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  their  chUdren  after  the 
riches  of  others  will  be  gone  and  forgotten. 
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Warfare  today  requires  a  swift  movement 
of  troops;  a  rapid  concentration  of  forces. 
It  requires  a  building  up  of  enormous  fire 
power  against  successive  objectives  with 
breath-taking   speed      Modem    batUes    are 


well  for  your  fellow  Americans  to  follow, 
Lb  the  place  of  honor  rwerved  for  you  in 
this  global  struggle  for  defense  of  human 
freedom. 

The     intangible     manifestation     of     your 
tralnlnB   here   at   Aberdeen    has  given   dig- 


leading  up  to  the  ceremonies  of  today.  A* 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  are  to  the  cadet 
and  the  mldahlpman,  Aberdeen  will  be  a 
name  sacredly  enahrined  in  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us. 
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Mother's  Day  Address  by  Hon.  James  J. 
Davis,  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTEN6ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3K  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning I  delivered  an  address  before  the 
mothers  of  Adas  Israel  Congregation,  at 
the  corner  of  Sixth  and  I  Streets,  in  this 
city.  I  understand  the  good  mothers  of 
that  congregation  sold  $120,000  worth  of 
fighting  War  bonds  last  evening.  I  ask 
that  a  part  of  my  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mother's  Day  this  year  comes  Into  a 
troubled  world.  This  day.  on  which  we  com- 
memorate the  spirit  of  patient  sacrlhce,  un- 
faltering care,  and  undying  love,  which  are 
motherhood,  finds  the  sinister  forces  or 
tyranny  and  aggreBslon  loosed  upon  the 
world.  It  finds  a  world  of  two  Irreconcilable 
camps  pitted  against  each  other  In  a  struggle 
to  the  death  It  finds  freedom  and  slavery 
waxed  In  violent  conflict,  the  end  of  which  is 
not  yet  In  sight.  Indeed,  Mother's  Day  this 
year  will  find  few  Indications  that  the  powers 
of  peace  and  love  which  have  typlhed  this 
day  throughout  the  years  still  abide  In  a 
world  torn  as  it  Is  by  battle  and  by  bar- 
barism. 

The  darkness  of  night  has  again  cast  Its 
pall  upon  the  world  Mankind,  the  wurld 
over.  Is  enduring  grave  hardsliips,  and  In 
some  quarters  of  the  world  mankind  Is  being 
subjected  to  the  most  inhuman,  oestinl,  nnd 
appalling  atrocities  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  world  is  dark  Indeed,  and  men 
grope  In  the  darkened  recesses  of  the  uni- 
verse, seeking  out  the  light  of  eternal  day 

And  In  this  dark  hour,  the  mothers  of  the 
world  endure  In  silent  suffering  the  ravages 
of  our  time.  Theirs  Is  a  darkened  and  a  dis- 
illusioned world  The  breadth  of  their  sac- 
rifice and  the  depth  of  their  anguish  are 
beyond  human  measure  Millions  of  men 
face  each  other  in  battles  of  blood  Yet. 
every  one  of  these  men.  no  matter  what  his 
race,  is  some  motner's  son.  Men  the  world 
over  are  being  broken,  maimed,  and  killed — 
and  all  these  men  are  mothers'  sons.  Homes 
once  tranquil  and  full  are  now  consumed  by 
a  stifling  yoke  of  uncertain  emptiness  Young 
smiles,  old  loves,  and  gay  hearts  ate  missing 
Yes;  the  world  Is  at  war  But  mothers' 
hearts  are  bleeding  Their  life's  work  Is  be- 
ing spent  upon  the  altar  of  war.  The  heavy 
blows  which  fall  upon  the  world  are  r»"ndlng 
the  hearts  and  racking?  the  bosoms  of  mothers 
everywhere  In  the  world 

Mothers  are  being  made  to  suffer,  and  yet 
they  are  not  the  cause  of  these  sufferings. 
Throughout  the  world  mothers'  sons  are  be- 
ing spent  In  angry  battle,  but  the  mothers  of 
the  world  are  not  enemies.  There  Is  a  kin- 
ship In  motherhood  which  transcends  all  the 
arbitrary  and  man-made  boundaries  of  na- 
tion, continent,  and  creed.  The  mothers  In 
a  free  world  are  fortunate,  for  they  rt  least 
are  aware  that  their  sacrifices  are  being  made 
In  the  CAiUse  of  right  and  Justice.  The  moth- 
ers In  a  free  world  know  that  their  status 
Is  reversed  and  protected  by  law.  Free 
mothers  know  that  their  children  are  their 
own  and  not  the  pawns  of  any  dictator  or 
superstate. 


But  what  of  those  mothers  bowed    neath 
the  weight  of  dictatorial  sl.ivery  and  opprea- 
slonT     What    of    them,    whose    children    are 
snatched  away  from   them,  almost  at  blrih. 
to   have    their   minds    and    morals   poisoned 
with   the   deadly  doctrines  of   the  dictators? 
What  of  the  mothers  of  Germany  and   Iluly, 
Whose  bodies  are  wasted  In  the  almost  me- 
chanical production  of  manpower  for  a  de- 
luded  state?     What  of  these   mothers  whose 
sons  are  dying  for  a  cause  they  do  not  under- 
stand— a    cause    which    cannot    merit    their 
support?     What    of    the    mothers   of   Japan, 
where  motherhood  Is  still  a  function  of  slav- 
ery and  a  regulation  of  the  state?     Yes;  there 
are   slave    mothers    in    the    world,   and    their 
hearts  are  bleeding,  too      They  have  suffered 
the    same    pains      They    have    endured    the 
siime  sacrlhfe;   but,  unlike   the  free  mothers 
of  the  world,  these  mothers  of  slavery  have 
never    really    possessed    the    ch.ldien    which 
they    suffered    to    be    born.      Let    us    give    a 
thought   to  them  In  this  hour  of  darkness. 
There   could    be    no   muie   compelling    argu- 
ment   against    the    Fascists    than    their   own 
heartless   and    Ul-concelved   system,   wherein 
mothers  are  slaves  and  motherhood  is  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  state 

The  persecuted  races  which  are  now  suffer- 
ing over  vast  portions  of  the  world  receive 
the  compassion  and  sympathy  of  all  mothers 
everywhere  Today,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  children,  wander  aimlessly  and 
without  hope,  over  the  face  of  Europ*  and 
Asia— their  lX5dles  wracked,  their  minds 
weakened  from  suffering  and  from  want. 
Many  of  them  starve  in  the  streets  or  in  the 
field*.  Food  which  might  have  restored  them 
is  not  to  be  found.  Many  others  roam  at 
large  In  forests.  In  ruined  towns,  and  in 
abandoned  camps  Truly,  they  are  a  lost 
generation    of    mothers'   children. 

What  a  pitiful  thing  that  these  flocks  have 
strayed  or  been  driven  from  the  protective 
call  of  the  shepherds  who  were  their  mothers 
Yes.  mothers'  hearts  bleed  throughout  the 
world,  and  men  complain  about  sacrifice 

As  surely  as  the  mothers  of  the  world  en- 
dure this  soul-quenching  darkness  of  the 
night,  so  shall  they  inherit  the  light  of  an 
eternal  day  For.  out  of  this  turmoil  there 
shall  come  order  Out  of  this  fury  there 
shall  come  peace  Out  of  this  hatred  there 
shall  come  lov^  America,  historic  mother  of 
the  world's  oppressed  children,  shall  lend 
the  way,  and  mother  love  shall  find  its  full 
expression  in  the  world  that  is  to  come 

The  prophets  of  pillage,  the  philosophers 
of  hate,  the  merchants  ol  death  and  demoral- 
ization, who  have  enslaved  the  peoples  and 
mothers  In  the  Axis  nations,  and  who  now 
seek  to  enslave  the  people.'^  and  mothers  of 
all  the  world,  shall  be  struck  down  and  pim- 
Ished  The  cunceroii?  doctrines  which  they 
have  foisted  upon  the  world  shall  be  isolated 
and  destroyed  They  and  all  their  evil  works 
shall  be  buried  forever  in  the  p.-\st  Broken 
homes.  rav!sh?d  races  and  conquered  lands 
.«^hall  be  restored  And  thope  wandormg 
band?  of  unguided  children  shall  be  If'd  to 
a  luiVfii  and  a  home  The  battles  will  end 
Rancor  will  die  And  those  who  have  en- 
dured the  inl>uim"iitles  of  this  dark  hcur 
shall  strive  henceforward  to  sustain  the 
eternal  light  of  Justice. 

In  the  coming  of  this  new  era,  the  mo'hers 
of  the  world  will  find  for  them.selves  a  definite 
and  a  powerful  place  Never  again  shall 
motherhood  be  bound  down  in  the  casts  of 
slavery.  Never  again  shall  the  forces  of  tyr- 
anny and  barbarism  sacrifice  the  handiwork 
of  motherhood  upon  the  altar  ol  war  Moth- 
ers cf  every  race  and  every  creed  shall  see 
their  children  born  In  freedom,  reared  in 
peace  and  matured  In  homes  and  in.=  tltutions 
which  shall  be  free,  prcgressive.  and  etern.Tl. 
This  Is  what  every  mother  seeks.  This  Is 
what  the  world  shall  have 

So,   In    this  hour  when   the   world   Is   dark 
the  hearts  of  mothers  are  heavy  In  their 


grief.  I  say  to  th:>m,  your  sacrifices,  your 
anguiih,  and  your  tears  are  not  in  vain. 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  Hit  and  you  shall  be- 
hold the  light  of  day.  The  very  spirit  of 
motherhood  shall  attend  and  restore  this 
bleeding  world.  Your  heart  shall  beat  for  all 
the  world,  and  your  tender  care  and  your 
unfaltering  love  shall  succor  smd  sustain  the 
world.  Truly  this  coming  day  shall  be  an 
enduring  day  for  all  mothers — a  day  upon 
which  no  night  thall  ever  fall. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Mead,  of  New 
York,  at  Graduation  Exercises  at  the 
Ordnance  School,  Aberdeen  Provinf 
Ground,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HlLt 

or    AUIBAMA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3).  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  delivered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mead  )  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
OfBcer  Candidates  Division  of  the  Ord- 
nance School,  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  on  April  24,  1943,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  should  like  to  add  that  Lieutenant 
Mead,  son  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  was  one  of  the  graduates  In  this 
cla.ss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  story  Is  told  of  our  famed  General 
Chennault,  now  commanding  officer  of  the 
United  States  forces  In  China,  that  In  ad- 
dressing a  group  of  young  pUota,  he  said: 

"When  Ira  in  the  cockpit,  I  m  Just  a  guy 
named  Joe  " 

This  war  has  taught  us  many  lessons,  not 
the  least  of  which  Is  that  the  sooner  the 
rest  of  us  climb  into  the  cockpits  and  become 
Just  other  guys  named  Joe.  the  sooner  this 
war  will  be  *on 

If  I  may  borrow  General  Chennatilt's  ex- 
pression, I  address  you  today  not  as  a  United 
States  Senator  but  simply  as  another  guy 
named  Jim,  a  humble  citizen  who  ha.s  a 
vital  hhare  in  the  studies  which  are  con.sum- 
mated  in  these  ceremonies  today  Perhaps  I 
could  venture  the  assumption  that  you  boys 
might  allow  me  the  rare  privilege  of  speaking 
for  all  the  Joes  and  all  the  Jims  In  your 
family  units  who  Join  with  me  in  sharing 
your  common  accomplishments 

If  there  Is  one  sentiment  I  knew  I  may  take 
the  liberty  of  expressing  for  every  parent  who 
has  a  son  in  your  ranks,  it  Is  that  of  pride  in 
the  fact  that  you  have  proven  yourselves 
worthy  of  leadership  in  the  Ordnance  Division 
of  th  United  States  Army,  and  if  I  could  ex- 
press the  hope  which  swells  their  hearts.  It  Is 
this — that  your  service  in  the  uniform  of  your 
country  will  add  luster  to  the  record  of  the 
Ordnance  Division  and  that  it  will  bring  honor 
to  the  family  name  you  bear 

The  succe.ss  with  which  you  handle  your 
future  responsibilities  will  depend,  not  only 
upon  the  training  you  received  here,  but 
also  upon  how  effectively  you  apply  that 
training  to  the  problems  you  meet  In  the 
field. 
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to  disrupt  hrme  life.  At  the  same  time  it  i.s 
becoming  more  apparent  that  tlie  apostles  of 
communism  and  of  totallterianlsra  are  only 
too  eager  and  too  energetic  in  seizing  the  op- 


scught  and  obtained  the  loyal  cooperation  of 
Its  great  membership,  pauses  to  pay  tribute 
In  particular  to  one  of  her  moet  distinguished 
sons;  and 


1942  tax  obligation  be  abated  to  the  extent 
of  the  full  normal  tax  and  to  the  extent  of 
the  surtax  on  the  first  $2,000  of  taxable  in- 
come only. 


>n**n^     tHa    Vlf-iiic«    r\f    Pc^nrP. 
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Warfare  today  requires  a  swift  movement 
of  troops;  a  rapid  concentration  ot  forces. 
It  requires  a  building  up  of  enormous  fire 
power  against  successive  objectives  with 
breath-taking  speed  Modem  battles  are 
fought  largely  by  platoon  leaders  In  combat 
organizations.  In  ordnance  organizatlcns. 
likewise,  the  units  are  frequently  dispersed 
so  that  iuccessful  operations  depend  upon 
the  Ingenuity,  skill,  and  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  Junior  officers. 

The  carefully  prepared  plans  of  higher 
commanderB  can  do  no  more  than  start  you 
off  In  the  right  direction,  at  the  proper  time 
and  place,  with  the  necessary  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  men.  Thereafter,  you  are  on  your 
own  reaponslbUlty  for  the  succcas  of  your 
mission  rests  entirely  with  you 

If  you  properly  understand  your  tasks:  If 
you  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  tools 
with  which  you  are  equipped:  If  you  know 
the  strength  of  your  command  as  well  as  Its 
llmltaUons;  If  you  have  Inspired  the  com- 
plete confidence  and  loyalty  of  your  men: 
then  things  wUl  go  well  with  you  and  with 
your  outfit 

By  this  time,  most  of  you  have  received 
your  assignments.  Prom  this  auditorium, 
many  of  you  will  go  directly  to  1  of  our  75 
theaters  of  operaUon,  to  the  twttleflelds 
where  our  soldiers  are  now  fighting 

Modem  warfare,  as  you  have  been  taught. 
Is  based  upon  three  principles:  strategy,  tac- 
tics,  and   logistics. 

Strategy  Is  planning  what  must  be  doi.e. 
This  is  the  function,  primarily,  of  your  high- 
est officers — your  supreme  commanders 

Tactics  Is  the  method  of  doing  it  ihia 
Is  generally  decided  by  your  field  command- 
ers but  It  is  the  Junior  officer's  responsi- 
bility to  see  to  it  that  his  men  carry  out  their 
mission  in  the  most  effective  manner 

Logistics  la  the  supply  of  the  materiel  with 
which  It  Is  to  be  done.  That  Includes  your 
Job,  gentlemen 

This  last  clasalflcatlor,  embraces  every- 
thing the  fighting  men  must  have— food. 
clothing,  ammunition,  and  guns.  But  a 
soldier  has  gone  for  days  without  food  he 
has  been  forced  to  discard  clothing  In  some 
battles  when  It  hampered  his  movements. 
But  without  guns  and  ammunition,  ready 
for  mstant  use  at  all  times,  he  la  powerless 
and  Imnotent  Without  these,  the  catise  lor 
which  he  is  risking  and  giving  his  life  is  a 
lost  c&use  Without  these,  th^  hopes  cf 
nearly  all  the  people  on  earth  perish.  With- 
out these  the  desperately  fighting  people  of 
all  the  United  Nations  are  sunk.  That  Is 
your  specific  Job,  gentlemen. 

The  task  confronting  your  generation  chal- 
lenges the  Imagination  of  man  and  taxes 
his  ingenuity  Never  in  all  the  history  of 
nations  has  warfare  been  as  widespread  as 
complex,  and  as  destructive,  as  Is  the  war 
which  has  called  all  of  us  to  the  colors.  To 
carry  on  the  tasks  involved  In  this  war  re- 
quires all  the  resources,  all  the  mat<^rlel,  all 
the  scientific  knowledge,  and  all  the  person- 
nel which  can  be  moblllaed  for  the  account  of 
our  military  organlaatlon. 

One  of  the  greatest  tasks  Includes  the 
production,  transportation,  operation,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  military  equip- 
ment With  which  our  armies  fight.  It  la 
your  Job  to  see  to  It  that  the  American 
soldier  on  every  single  front  of  our  far- 
flung  battle  lines  is  fully  and  at  aU  times, 
equipped  with  the  rifles,  the  mortars,  the 
guns,  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  other 
fighting  equipment  required  It  la  your 
Job  to  stay  with  them  and  to  make  sure 
that  every  bit  of  firing  equipment  la  In 
excellent   oondltlcn 

To  do  your  Job  well,  to  give  to  your 
country  more  than  Is  expected  of  you,  to 
set  an  example  for  the  men  who  serve  un- 
der your   command;   to   set  an   example    as 


well  for  your  fellow  Americans  to  follow, 
Is  the  place  of  honor  reserved  for  you  in 
this  global  struggle  for  defense  of  human 
freedom. 

The  intangible  manifestation  of  your 
training  here  at  Aberdeen  has  given  dig- 
nity to  your  bearing;  has  added  height  to 
your  stature.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  can  see 
the  happy,  carefree,  untrained  American 
ttoyn  who  gathered  here  a  short  time  ago 
from  the  city  streets  and  the  coimtry  cross- 
roads of  this  fair  land  of  ours,  strangers 
to  one  another  but  Inspired  by  a  common 
cause.  Today,  as  I  look  upon  you  mem- 
bers ol  this  graduation  class,  those  same 
happy  carefree  American  boys  of  yester- 
day, I  now  see  the  Ualned  military  leader, 
the  polished  soldier  of  today,  the  man  to 
whom  America  now  looks  for  strength.  I 
see  now  stout-hearted,  keen-eyed,  alert,  res- 
olute, disciplined,  well -trained  men.  all 
eager  and  ready  to  flU  the  responsible  role 
to  which  you  have  dedicated  your  life;  I 
now  see  Army  officers  grimly  determined 
to  preserve  America  for  this  generation  and 
those  who  are  to  follow  us. 

While  we  at  home  know  not  what  the  fu- 
ture may  hold  In  store  for  you,  other  than  the 
service  of  oiu'  country,  we  do  know  that  we 
are  better  fortified  now  as  a  result  of  your 
transition;  we  know  that,  because  we  too  have 
grasped  some  of  the  spiritual  strength  with 
which  you  are  now  endowed 

Another  result  of  your  accomplishment  is 
the  fact  that  we  will  both  profit  Immensely 
in  the  improvement  of  the  collective  service 
we  will  render  to  the  Nation's  cause  You 
have  helped  us  by  helping  yourself,  and  to- 
gether, our  ultimate  triumph  Is  Invincible. 

One  of  the  handicaps  of  a  democracy  Is 
our  lack  of  military  preparedness.  We  nat- 
urally strive  for  peace  The  making  of  war 
is  a  thing  apart  from  our  philosophy.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  the  clouds  of  war 
threatened  our  skies,  and  our  security  was 
menaced,  the  democratic  processes  we  now 
fight  to  preserve  speedily  fas,hloned  the 
framework  of  a  huge  military  machine  Mil- 
lions from  every  walk  of  life,  strangers  to  the 
art  of  war.  entered  the  armed  forces  over 
nl<iht.  A  huge  task  confronted  our  small 
staff  of  military  Instructors  With  but  a  few 
thousand  to  train  millions.  It  appeared  an  in- 
surmountable bottleneck  a  few  short  months 
ago  and  many  were  the  cynics  who  said  it 
couldn't  be  done.  But  It  could  be  done,  and 
It  was  done. 

These  training  schools  were  established  hi 
every  State  of  the  Union.  Scenes  such  as 
we  now  witness  this  morning  have  been  en- 
acted and  reenacted  in  all  of  those  schools 
Today  we  have  the  besttralned  and  the  best- 
equipped  army  in  the  world,  and  an  officer 
complement  that  will  Uve  up  to  our  highest 
military  traditions. 

The     relationship     between     the     college 
graduate  and  his  alma  mater  is  comparable 
to  the  feeling  that  will  live  forever  In  your 
hearts    for    At)erdeen.    and    for    the    loyal, 
patient,  industrious,  and  Intelligent  Instruc- 
tors who  have  made  It  possible  for  you  to 
rcaUze  the  high  honor  that  is  yours  today— 
an  officer  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
Those  men.  following  the  line  of  duty,  serve 
here    to    give    you    and    your    successors    the 
t>enefit    of    the    knowledge    and    experience 
which    is    theirs.      They    eacriflce    the    op- 
portunities and  the  glory  to  fight  with  the 
men  at  the  fronts.     Although  they  may  still 
remain  within  the  confines  of  Aberdeen,  they 
will  follow  you  In  spirit  wherever  you  go. 
They  will  take  genuine  satisfaction  and  Jus- 
tifiable prlrte  out  of  your  every  accomplish- 
ment. 

And  now.  Colonel  BllUngsley.  I  make  bold 
to  speak  both  for  the  class  and  their  families 
and  friends,  by  expressing  a  personal  message 
of  gratification  for  the  great  part  you  and 


leading  tip  to  the  ceremonies  of  today.  Am 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  are  to  the  cadet 
and  the  mldahlpman,  Aberdeen  will  be  a 
name  sacredly  enahrlned  in  the  hearts  of  all 

of  \1B. 


FaMilyWeek 


your  associate  officers  have  taken  in  the  work 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF    lOCmCAN 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  RBPBESKNTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  "Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week,"  "War- 
time Packaging  Week."  "Want  Ad 
Week,"  "Honey  for  Breakfast  Week," 
"National  Egg  Week."  but  at  last,  at  long 
last,  we  are  having  a  "Family  Week."  It 
is  high  time  that  honor  was  paid  to  this 
keystone  of  our  national  life. 

Especially  In  these  perilous  times  we 
recognize  the  value  of  the  home  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  Nation.  And  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  family  we  recognize  it  as 
the  very  foundation  on  which  this  bul- 
wark is  built. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  in  my  remarks  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Tablet,  of  New  York: 

raMILT  WOK 

It  Is  about  time  that  the  American  people 

got  around  to  celebrating  one  "Week"  with 
some  genuine  significance.  We  have  run  the 
gamut  of  "Weeks"  from  ••Grapefruit  Week" 
to  "Bide  a  Boiler-Coaster  Week "  until  there 
are  more  weeks  to  be  celebrated  than  there 
are  weeks  in  a  year.  But  now,  at  long  laat. 
plans  are  being  made  for  the  celebration  of  a 
••Week"  that  should"  have  been  given  first 
rank  in  all  such  observances. 

The  family  is  the  imlt  of  society.    It  Is  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  over  which  any  naUon 
must  march  in  progress.    Let  the  family  de- 
generate and  the  nation  wUl  dUlntegrate.    In 
this    country   we    have   seen    already   far   too 
many  of  the  evils  which  Pope  Leo  XOT  de- 
scribed In  his  encyclical  on  the  "Evils  of  So- 
ciety" thus:  •The  dignity  of  Christian  mar- 
rlaee  has  been  violated      Cltleens  have  sub- 
stituted legal  concubinage  for  the  legitimate 
union,  married  couples  have  neglected  theUt 
mutual  duties  of  fidelity,  children  have  not 
observed  the  respect  and  obedience  due  their 
parents,  and  ties  of  domestic  affection  have 
been  relaxed — as  a  most  detestable  example 
and  gravest  prejudice  to  public  morale— per- 
nlcloiB  and  regrettable  separations  have  suc- 
ceeded an   Insensate   love  "     Every  effort  to 
direct  and  to  encourage  parents  and  children 
m  the  accomplishment  of  their  mutual  duttea. 
and  to  inspire  In  our  youth  the  true  ideal* 
of  Christian  family  life  is  useful  and  worth 
while       consequently,    -Family    Week"    can 
serve    a    highly    Important    ptirpose    in    thU 
direction. 

Because  of  condition*  peculiar  to  this  war 
period  it  is  especially  ImporUnt  that  every 
means' be  utllteed  to  keep  in  the  forefront  of 
our  thinking  the  value  of  home  and  «anilly 
life  The  war  effort  has  been  the  occasion.  II 
not  the  excuse,  for  a  trend  away  from  the  re- 
sponslbllltles  of  the  home.  It  has  taken  mar- 
rWI  women  and  mothers  away  from  thetena- 
ily  into  industry.  It  has  produced  a  serknia 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Together  with  the  ab- 
sence of  many  husbands  and  fattoera  In  the 
armed  services.  It  has  tended  to  dlaturb  and 
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taxpayers.  The  percentage  of  tax  reduction 
to  taxable  Income  for  specified  income  levels 
la  shown  In  the  attached  table. 

The  Doughton  bill  U  In  atrlklng  contrast 
to  the  Carlson-Ruml  plan  which  would  can- 


Price  of  Feeder  CatHe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


nor  State  Bank,  J.  W  OronsUl: 
Underwood.  Iowa:  Underwood 
Savings  Bank,  Edward  F  Hubbard: 
Walnut.  Iowa:  Walnut  State  Bank. 
W.  J.  Otto;  being  members  of  the 
Pottawattamie    County    Bankers' 
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to  disrupt  hr.me  life.  At  the  same  time  It  Is 
becoming  rr.oie  apparent  that  the  apostles  of 
communism  and  ol  totaUtprlanlsm  are  only 
too  eager  and  too  energetic  In  seizing  the  op- 
portunities now  afforded  to  nationalize  the 
care  and  education  of  children  and  to  scclal- 
Ize  family  life  under  state  control.  Such 
Ideas  as  community  kitchens,  and  other  sirv- 
Icci.  ofTered  to  replace  family  Uff.  such  as  di.y 
nur.serles  for  mothers  In  war  work,  are  fos- 
tered by  the  soclallzers  In  the  Interest  of  their 
doctrines 

"Family  Week"  should  sound  the  true  note 
that  there  ran  b--  no  adequate  bubslltute  fir 
the  relationships  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren within  the  home  There  is  no  other 
means  by  which  the  function  of  the  family 
can  be  supplied  except  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  ot  God  and  In  harmony  with  the 
difjnity  given  to  holy  matrimony  and  to  the 
Chrisilan  family  by  our  Lord  Jeeue  Christ 
Insistence  on  this  truth  shoulu  be  the  bi^h- 
llght  of  the  "Family  Week"  observance.  The 
future  of  our  great  Nation  will  depend  In 
great  measure  upon  the  strength  and  the 
quality  of  our  family  life  So  far  as  "Family 
Week"  will  help  to  bring  this  truth  home  to 
the  American  public.  It  will  serve  a  useful 
and  Important  purpose. 


Tribute  to  William  Randolph  Hearst 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or    CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  tribute  paid  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst  by  the  Grand  Parlor  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  on  the  occasion 
of  his  eightieth  birthday  anniversary 

Mr.  Hearst  served  in  this  body.  His 
parents  were  California  pioneers.  His 
father.  George  Hearst,  represented  the 
State  of  California  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  his  talented  mother.  Phoebe 
Apperson  Hearst,  was  known  throughout 
the  land  for  her  many  kind  and  benevo- 
lent acts. 

W       R.      HEARST      ACCORDED     TRIBUTE      BT      NATIVE 

SONS BIRTHDAY  SALUTE  CITES  nCHT   AGAINST 

JAP   CALIFORNIA   INFILTRATION 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  whf  celebrates 
his  eightieth  birthday  today,  was  saluted  by 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Native  Sons  ol  the 
Golden  West  yesterday  in  a  resolution  prais- 
ing his  persistent  fight  against  "Infiltration 
of  J.ipanese"  into  the  economic  and  pollt.cal 
life  of  California. 

Th»»  resolutiin.  which  pral.«ed  Mr  Hearst  as 
one  of  California's  "most  distinguished  sons." 
was  pa.ssed  ui'anim"U.-ly  by  the  gr;^nd  parlor 
oi  the  Native  Sons  In  San  Fiancisco. 

Pointing  out  that  the  State  ot  California 
had  "been  strengthened  and  guided  upward" 
by  Mr  Hearst's  loyal  concern  for  her  welfare. 
the  resolution  also  paid  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  parents,  the  late  Dn.ted  States 
Senator  Oeorjje  Hear.~t  and  the  late  Mrs 
Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst. 

Passed  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Lloyd 
J.  Cosgrove.  grand  president,  the  resolution 
read: 

"Whereas  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Oolden 
West,  committed  for  66  years  to  the  cause 
of  carrying  on  tlie  great  work  of  tl'.e  pioneers, 
to  the  end  that  California  should  reap  the 
rewaids   ot   Its   great    heritage,    and    having 


sought  and  obtained  the  loyal  cooperation  of 
its  great  membership,  pauses  to  pay  tribute 
in  particular  to  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
sons;  and 

"WhtTf-as  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  to  preserve 
this  land  of  rich  resource  and  richer  oppor- 
tunity for  the  white  race,  have  been  strength- 
ened and  guided  upward  and  forward  by 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  one  c{  her 
most  gifted  sons;    and 

"Wrereas  Brother  William  Rar.dolph 
Hearst,  who  Joined  Stanford  Parlor  No  76. 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  57  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  23.  and  lt>  pristiitly  an  active 
member  of  Sea  Point  Parlor  No  153,  Satiaalitc. 
and  who,  on  April  29.  1043.  observes  his 
eightieth  birthday  anniversary,  and  having 
g.ven  abundantly  of  his  talent  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  mterefets  of  California, 
notably  in  his  Insistent  and  persistent  edi- 
torial admonitions  against  permlt'ng  in- 
filtration of  Japanese  and  the  oriental  way 
cf  life  in  the  economic  and  political  llle  of 
this  State;   and 

Wherea.s  the  Order  of  the  Native  Sons 
Of  the  Golden  West,  disirlng  at  the  eame 
time  to  honor  the  memory  of  his  distin- 
gui-vhed  pioneer  parents,  the  late  United 
Slates  Senator  George  Hearst  and  the  late 
revered  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst:  Now, 
therefore,  be   it 

•■Resolrcd.  Tliat  Brother  William  Randolph 
tiearst,  be  and  he  is  herewith  tendered  the 
sincere  salute  of  his  Biothers  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  en  the  occr.jslon 
of  his  eightieth  birthday,  with  the  further 
expression  of  the  hope  that  his  great  abili- 
ties and  greater  loyalty  will  sustain  them  for 
many  more  years  In  the  inspiring  ta.-^k  of 
preserving  California,  the  Golden,  for  Call- 
fornlans  " 


The  Doughton  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  a 
statement  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
in  support  of  the  Doughton  tax  plan: 

Congress  or  Industrial  Orcaniz.^tions. 

Washington.  D  C  ,  April  30.  1943. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations has  consistently  favored  a  pro- 
gram lor  deduction  ol  taxes  currently  from 
wages  so  that  tax  obligations  may  be  more 
easily  met.  However,  we  have  in.si.sted  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a  prcgram  should  not 
result  In  an  oppressive  and  unworkable  bur- 
den upon  thase  in  lower-income  brackets  who 
mluht  otherwise  be  called  up<jn  to  ccmmence 
payment  of  1943  taxes  while  stlU  obligated  to 
pay  portions  of  their  1942  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people's  demand  for 
a  pay-as-you-£jo  plan  must  not  be  used  as  a 
cli'a!:  for  a  tax  grab  for  the  highest  Income 
brackets  through  the  Ruml  plan 

To  this  end  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations has  urged  that  taxes  on  1943  in- 
come be  deducted  from  the  income  as  It  is 
earned  commencing  as  soon  as  po.s.s:ble  To 
avcld  an  oppressl'.  e  burden  upon  taxpayers 
in  the  groups  least  able  to  make  payments  on 
2  years'  taxes  at  the  same  time,  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  has  urijed  that  the 


1942  tax  obligation  be  abated  to  the  extent 
of  the  full  normal  tax  and  to  the  extent  of 
the  .surtax  on  the  first  $2,000  of  taxable  In- 
come only. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will,  on  May  3,  be  confronted  with 
two  alternatives:  la)  the  pay-as-you-go  plan 
set  forth  in  H  R  2570.  referred  to  as  the 
Doughton  plan;  and  (b)   the  Ruml  plan. 

The  Ifisue  which  divides  these  two  plans  Is 
the  extent  to  whlth  forgiveness  ot  the  1942 
lax  llablhly  will  be  extended  to  those  in- 
come Krcups  which  can  afTord  to  pay  their 
obligations  to  the  Government  The  Ruml 
plan,  as  a  complete  forgiveness  of  the  entire 
1942  tax  obligation,  is  designed  to  create  a 
windfall  for  all  the  hiRh-income  groups  For 
this  reason  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations has  consistently  opposed  this 
program 

Unfortunately,  while  President  Roosevelt 
was  sefking  to  effectuate  a  national  eco- 
nomic stabilization  policy  regarding  wages 
and  prices,  Congress  saw  fit  to  bestow  u 
special  privilege  upon  high-Income  groups 
by  its  repeal  of  the  President's  order  limit- 
ing net  annual  salaries,  after  full  deductions, 
to  $25,000.  thereby  giving  leeway  for  further 
increases  on  the  higher  salaries  Tlic  Ruml 
plan  Is  but  a  continued  effort  to  obtain 
additional  privileges  for  high-Income  Indl- 
vlduais. 

A  vote  for  the  Ruml  plan  must  therefore  l5e 
crnstrued  by  all  Americans  as  a  vote  on  be- 
half of  wealthy  individuals  who  seek  to  evade 
th^ir  obligation  to  pay  their  1942  taxes  to 
the  Government. 

The  Doughton  plan,  as  incorporated  In  H 
R  2570,  will  result  In  a  forgiveness  of  the 
major  portion  of  the  1942  tax  liability  for 
the  low-Income  groups  but  with  a  higher 
percentage  of  tlie  1942  taxes  for  the  middle 
and  high-Income  groups  than  that  originally 
propased  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganlzaticns"  plan.  In  light  of  the  present 
situation,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations is  willing  to  extend  Its  support  to  the 
Doughton  plan  as  an  effective  compromise 

In  so  doing  the  Congress  of  Indtistrial  Or- 
ganlzntlcns  expre.'sly  reasserts  the  position 
which  It  has  taken  with  reference  to  the 
1943  tax  program,  which  has  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  that  (a)  the  so-called 
Victory  tax  must  be  repealed,  and  (b)  per- 
sonal exemptions  mu.st  be  Increa.sed  to  as- 
sure a  minimum  •standard  for  the  low-In- 
come groups. 

On  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations.   1    most    earnestly    request    your 
support   for   H    R    2570   and   your   a.ssistance 
In  defeating  the  Rtiml  plan. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Mi'rrat. 

Prpsjderif. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    LAWYERS    CCTLD 
IN    SUPPOET   or    THE    DOUGHTON    BILL 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  urges  Con- 
gress. In  the  Interest  of  prompt  passage,  to 
adopt  the  Doughton  bill  to  place  the  Na- 
tion's individual  taxpayers  en  a  pay-as-you- 
earn  basis.  The  Imperative  need  for  a  pay- 
a. -yuu-earn  ba.sis  The  imperative  need  for 
a  pny-as-you-ea;n  tax  system  la  recogiiizcd 
O'l  all  sides.  We  believe  that  the  Doughton 
p'an  affords  an  equitable  means  cf  achiev- 
ing  that   highly    Importar.t   objective 

In  esi'nce,  the  Douphton  plan  provides 
that  the  tax  on  1942  incomes  shall  be  re- 
computed by  applying  the  1941  rates  and  the 
1941  exemptions  of  $750  and  $1,500  Instead 
of  the  higher  1942  rates  and  the  1942  ex- 
emptions of  $500  and  $1.'200  Under  the 
Dou-hton  bill,  therefore,  the  7.000.000  new 
taxpayers  with  net  Incomes  under  $750  and 
$1.jOO  who  pcld  an  Income  tax  In  1943  for 
the  first  time,  will  become  current  Ihe 
Doughton  bill  provides  a  cancelation  of  from 
8  to  14  percent  of  uct  taxable  Incomes  ol  all 
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know  just  how  to  absorb  the  tr.x  and  still 
make  a  profit,  then  there  Is  little  hope  for 
him  under  any  condition. 


I  went  brnring  a  letter  of  Introduction  from 
Senator  Davtd  I.  Waish. 

••Th(y   told  me  that  recently   the  Defense 

TT.,. .„,.,»    Dnnictrv    In    U/nshinctnn    ll«ted    mOTC 


are  In  the  fighting  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 
keep  constant  vlgU  over  the  integrity  of  the 
American  home  and  hearthstone  In  these 
most    trvlne    times    of    food    shortages    and 
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taxpayers.  The  percentage  of  tax  reduction 
to  taxable  Income  for  specUted  Income  lerels 
\M  shown  In  the  attached  table. 

The  Doughton  bill  U  in  striking  oontraat 
to  the  Carlson-Ruml  plan  which  would  can- 
cel 100  percent  of  1  year's  tax  liability,  even 
though  the  taxpayer  had  a  very  large  Income 
and  had  no  need  for  cancelation  relief.  The 
Carlson  blU,  a  slightly  modified  version  of 
the  Ruml  plan,  would  forgive  the  entire  tax 
liability  on  1942  or  1843  Income,  and  would 
result  in  a  total  cancelation  of  approximate' y 
$10,000,000,000. 

The  Doughton  plan  Is  far  more  equlUble 
than  the  Robertson -Forand  plan  which  would 
cancel  19  percent  of  the  total  taxable  In- 
come of  all  taxpayers,  whether  that  income 
was  $3,000  or  $1,000,000.  Thu«.  It  is  esU- 
niated  that  the  Doughton  bill  would  cancel 
about  $4,400,000  000  of  the  $9,800,000,000  total 
estimated  liability  on  1»42  Income,  while  the 
Robertscn-Forand  plan  Is  estimated  to  cancel 
$7,600,000,000.  Congress  must  reject  the 
Knut-son  plan  which  would  cancel  76  percent 
of  the  1942  tax  on  earnea  Income  and  50 
percent  cf  the  1942  Ux  on  investment  Income, 
and  which  follows  In  the  footsteps  of  the 
Ruml  plan  and  suffers  from  all  of  Its  basic 
defects. 

Under  the  Doughton  bill,  a  taxpayer  who 
owes  taxes  on  1942  Income  would  become 
current  In  3  years,  or  before  then  If  he  makes 
earlier  payment  for  which  he  is  allowed  speci- 
fied discounts.  The  Doughtor  bill  imposes 
no  real  hardship  on  anyone  since  the  reduced 
1942  tax  may  be  paid  in  Installments  over  a 
3-year  period  (1944-45-46>  and  an  additional 
36  months'  extension  may  be  obUined  in 
cases  of  undue  hardship  In  meeting  these  In- 
sUllmenW.  Neveriheless.  the  opponent*  of 
the  Doughton  bill  contend  that  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  income  levels,  it  calls  for  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  the  Individual's  Income 
during  the  3-»ear  period.  This  argument 
conveniently  overlooks  the  balance  of  the 
1942  income  which  the  large  Income  recipient 
has  after  his  Uvlng  expenses.  This  balance, 
which  is  the  bulk  of  the  large  Income  Ux- 
payers  1942  income.  Is  In  the  form  of  savmgs, 
purchates  of  tax-antlclpatlon  certificates,  or 
Investments  -earmarked  for  the  payment  of 
1912  tax  obligations.  These  reserves,  quite 
obviously,  are  more  than  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  reduced  1942  tax  which  leaves  the  1944 
Income,  for  example,  to  take  care  of  the  tax 
liability  on  1944  Income  without  any  hard- 
ship 

Collection  at  the  source,  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  pay-as-you-go  system,  would  be- 
gin on  July  1.  1943,  on  wages  and  salaries. 
These  collecUons  would  be  applied  to  the 
tax  on  1943  Incomes,  as  would  be  the  pay- 
ments made  during  the  first  6  months  cf 
1943. 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  has  at  all 
times  urged  that  cancelation  to  afford  relief 
from  double  payment  should  be  based  on 
actual  need  and  must  avoid  the  unwarranted 
and  Inequitable  windfalls  of  the  Ruml  plan. 
The  Guild  still  believes  lU  proposal  to  cancel 
the  tax  on  Uie  first  $2,000  of  1942  income 
after  exemptions  is  the  oundest  solution  to 
the  problem  of  transition.  The  essence  of 
the  Guild  propt>6al  has  only  very  recently 
been  adopted  by  the  New  York  Times  (edi- 
torials of  April  19,  23)  which  suggested  as  a 
ccmprcmlse  that  Congress  forgive  "the  lax 
on,  say.  the  first  $5,000  ol  Income  of  every 
taxpayer  for  1942." 

Cf  all  the  tax  bills  before  Congress,  the 
Doughton  bill  alone  approaches  the  tests  of 
sound  pay-as-you-go  legislation  and  there- 
fore deserves  the  support  of  the  American 
people— Ui  the  absence  of  a  bill  llmliiiig  can- 
celation to  the  lower  Incomes.  However,  all 
attempts  to  Increase  the  amount  of  can- 
celation for  the  higher  bracket  Incomes  be- 
yond the  levels  set  by  the  Doughton  bill 
must  be  vigorously  resisted. 
AprU  28.  1943. 


Price  of  Feeder  Cattle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

iOV 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlw  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution: 

Council  BLtrrrs  Savings   Bank, 
CouncU  Blutfi,  lotoa.  AprU  27.  1943. 
Hon.  BxN  P.  JCNSZM, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 
PaizND  Hoc:  I  am  handing  you  herein  a 
photostatic  copy  of  a  resolution  tha'  was 
passed  here  In  March,  the  original  of  which 
I  sent  to  Senator  WnaoN  to  be  presented  In 
the  Senate,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
have  this  for  the  House  Record. 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  our  feed  lots 
are  not  being  filled  with  green  ca'.tle  to  take 
the  place  of  the  fat  ones  which  have  been 
going  to  market  recently  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment  raising  the  price  of  feed,  lowering 
the  price  of  the  fat  cattle  and  the  fat  hogs, 
there  Just  Isn't  going  to  be  as  much  meat 
produced  i  this  section  as  there  has  been 
The  farmers  Ju*t  cannot  see  their  way  clear 
to  look  a  loss  in  the  face  and  Uke  cur  feeders 
at  the  prices  they  are  now  compared  vo  the 
fat  cattle  prices. 

With  best  wishes.  1  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  A.  GaONSTAL, 

President. 

At  a  meeting  Martfh  24.  1943.  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  of  the  Pottawattamie  County 
Bankers'  Association  (which  association  is 
In  the  heart  of  the  cattle  feeding  territory) 
It  was  disclosed  that  our  cattle  feeders  are 
alarmed  at  the  present  price  of  feeder  cattle. 
They  are  declining  to  take  out  new  feeders 
because  of  the  present  celling  on  meat  and 
no  celling  on  live  cattle  which  has  brought 
about  a  condition  that  feeder  cattle  are 
costing  them  as  much  or  more  per  pound 
than  they  are  currently  receiving  for  fat 
cattle  and  feel  that  there  should  be  a  dif- 
ferential of  about  2  cents  per  pound  be- 
tween feeder  and  fat  cattle  of  about  the 
same  quality. 

In  order  to  assure  a  continued  supply  of 
butcher  meat  for  the  consumer  and  armed 
forces,  we  urge  the  Government  to  see  that 
a  proper  differential  between  feeder  and  fat 
cattle  prices  Is  maintained  as  an  Incentive 
to  keep  the  feed  lots  full  and  utilize  to  the 
best    advantage    the     abundance    of     feed 
through   the   experienced   operators    In    the 
feeder  territories.     We  deem  this  of  special 
Importance  because  of  the  shortage  of  meat. 
Avoca.  Iowa:  Avoca  State  Bank.  Frank 
C.  Vlerhus;  Citizens  Savings  Bank. 
R.  G.  Peters;  Carson.  Iowa:  State 
Savings    Bank.     Fred     A    Chllds; 
Council     Bluffs.     Iowa:      Council 
Bluffs  Savings  Bank,  PA.  Gron- 
Btal,     President;     First     National 
Bsnk,  George  W    Woods:  City  Na- 
tional  Bank,   Robert  W    Turner; 
State  Saviiigs  atnk,  A.   C.  Blan- 
chard.       President;        McClelland. 
Iowa:    McClelland    Savings   Bank, 
L.  W.  Barnes;  Neola.  Iowa:  Farm- 
ers &  Merchants  State  Bank,  Hol- 
land    W.     Hall;     Oakland.     Iowa: 
Citizens    State    Bank,    Lewis    W. 
Ross;  Oakland  Savings  Bank.  W. 
L.  Spencer;  Treynor,  Iowa:  Trcy- 


nor  State  Bank.  J.  W  OronsUl: 
Underwood.  Iowa:  Underwood 
Savings  Bank.  Edward  P  Hubbard; 
Walnut.  Iowa:  Walnut  State  Bank. 
W.  J.  Otto;  being  members  of  the 
PotUwmttamie  County  Bankers" 
Association. 


Pay-As- You-Go  Income-Tax  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiacoKSiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1943 
Mr.  STEVENSON.    Mr.  SpeaEer.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  letter: 

La  Caossi.  Wis.,  AprU  19.  1943. 
Hon.  ROBEKT  H.  DOUCHTOW, 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Maetiw, 
Hon.  WnxiAM  H.  Sti\xnsok, 
Members.  National  Hoilsc  of 

Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DXAK  Congrxssmen:   I  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration   proposed    pay-as-we-go    form    of 
income-tax  plan    which  may   be   briefly  ex- 
plained as  foUows: 

1.  A  pay-as-we-earn  Ruml.  Carlson,  Dough- 
ton,  or   any   other   name    you   may   wish    to 

call  It.  ...» 

2  A  gross  Income  tax  to  be  assessed  against 
all  salaries  from  the  President  down  through 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  all 
T  hlte-collar  workers  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  ail  other  sal- 
aries paid  on  a  monthly  or  definite  time  basis, 
and  all  gross  btisiness  of  every  nature,  kind, 
and  description. 

3  All  taxes  assessed  against  1942  income 
to  be  divided  into  20  equal  payments  and 
coUected  quarterly  during  next  5  years. 

This  plan,  when  couched  in  legal  language, 
will  meet  every  requirement.  It  wlU  not  only 
produce  abundant  revenue  to  carry  on  the 
war  but  will  provide  an  ample  stirplus  to 
pay  a  decent  pension  to  old  age.  the  crippled, 
blind  and  permanently  disabled  from  any 
cause  and  to  care  for  mlUlons  of  women  and 
ch;idren  ill-fed,  Ul-clothed,  and  Ul-housed. 

Men  and  women  on  salary,  and  the  worker 
in  the  shop  and  factory,  don't  want  any  re- 
turn They  don't  want  to  be  classed  as  so 
many  checkers  on  a  board  to  be  moved  about 

at  will.  ^  w       ... 

They  want  the  ri^t  to  stand  side  by  side 
and  buy  bonds  aloi^  with  those  clothed  In 
purple  and  white  linen. 

This  Is  not  Russia.  This  Is  not  Germany. 
This  Is  America;  and  we  Americans  who  pro- 
duce the  wealth  of  this  country  want  to  pay 
our  lust  share  of  taxes  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment and  win  the  war.  but  we  aleo  want 
bureaucracy  and  big  business  to  pay  in  exact 
proportion.  No  more;  no  less.  A  gross  in- 
come  tax  assures  this  equity  of  assessment. 

Your  withholdlng-tax  scheme  is  a  stab  in 
the  back  of  the  sons  of  toll.  It  will  place 
them  side  by  side  with  their  aged  fathers  and 
mothers  who  barely  exist  on  the  scanty  dole 
allotted     to    them     by     the     social -sccunty 

r£ick6t. 

A  gross- income  tax  is  equal  Justice  to  the 
high  and  the  lew,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
worker  and  the  aristocrat. 

Yes;  we  have  heard  the  propaganda-clothed 
argument  that  a  gross-Income  tax  will  bank- 
rupt the  small  businessman;  that  be  wUl  go 
out  of  business  because  he  cannot  earn 
enough  to  pay  his  taxes  and  support  h:s 
family     If  the  small  buslneaeman  does  not 
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purchsslng  power — or.  better,  aggregate  con- 
sumer spending — end  antitrust  action.  The 
trouble  with  the  usual  public  Investment  ap- 
nrrarh  Ik  tbnt   It  do««  not  show  how  all  the 


and  competition — the  explanation  wlU  most 
likely  be  technological.  This  can  be  ventured 
because  public  opinion  hardly  ever  runs 
ahead  of  the  facu;  a  lag  is  urore  to  be  ex- 


tlon  and  employment  rather  accurstely  by 
controlling  the  size  of  the  total  demand  for 
products,  first  taking  into  account  any  ex- 
pected changes  In  costs.    But,  obvlotialy.  this 
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know  Just  how  to  absorb  the  tr.x  and  still 
make  a  profit,  then  there  Is  little  hope  for 
him  under  any   condition. 

P.i^e  after  oage  of  the  Conceessional  Rec- 
ord has  been  filled  with  argument  pro  and 
con  on  how  to  raise  necessary  taxes  to  prose- 
cute the  war.  all  to  no  avail. 

Why  not  now  turn  your  attention  to  the 
common-sense  method  outlined  above,  and 
enact  a  Federal  tax  law  that  will  apply 
tquully  to  all  people  and  all  business  In  direct 
proportion  to  Income? 

W    8.  COZAD. 


They  Also  Serve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAss.\cHt'srrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Boston  Travelei  of  Apnl  29.  1943: 

They  Auso  Serve — Women  Praised  For  War 
Work — 317.000  in  Nlw  England  Plants. 
Civil  Service  Share  Honors  With  Uni- 
formed Sisters 

Prominence  of  the  WAACs  and  WAVES  in 
the  Nation's  war  drive  shc-uld  n(,t  leave  the 
American  public  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  essential  work  done  by  women  civil- 
fervice  employees  and  the  sacrifices  of  the 
millions  of  nonuniformed  women  through- 
cut    the    land. 

Such  was  the  admonition  today  of  Miss 
Florence  Birmingham,  of  Brighton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Political  Club  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Back  from  a  trip  to  Washington  where  she 
delved  deeply  into  conditions  facing  women 
civil-service  employees.  Miss  Birmingham 
stressed  that  these  girls  are  working  fully  as 
hard  as  and  in  many  cases  making  even 
greater  sacrifices  than  the  uniformed  women 
of  the  WAAC's.  WAVES,  SPARS,  and  women 
MARINES. 

-Women  in  defense  plants  throughout  the 
country  are  doing  every  bit  as  much  in  re- 
leasing young  men.  physically  fit,  for  service 
in  the  armed  forces."  Miss  Birmingham  said. 
Contrasting  the  attractive  promises  of 
training,  food,  and  living  conditions  made  in 
recruitirg  women  for  the  uniformed 
branches  with  the  blunt  literature  of  the 
Civil  Service  Comml.ssion.  she  said: 

"One  Civil  Service  Commission  folder  is 
entitled  Wanted:  Stenographers.  Uncle  Sam 
Calls  for  Office  Volunteers."  It  is  dramatic  in 
the  stark  simplicity  of  its  warning  that  war 
work  means  concentration  on  the  task  at 
hand,  self-discipline,  and  self-sacriacc." 

MUST  make  sAcairicts 

There  is  no  free  training,  free  clothing,  or 
pleasant  campus  environment  for  these  glr'.s. 
Misa  Birmingham  emphasized.  Instead,  they 
are  told  they  cant  expect  to  walk  to  worl:. 
th'>t  Washington  is  crowded,  quarters  are  not 
spaclou.=5,  girls  vill  have  to  double  up  and 
stenographers  and  typists  must  fores^o  some 
of  life's  little  convenlenc?s,  Ml^s  Birming- 
ham  reported. 

By  compr^rison,  he  stressed,  the  WAAC's 
and  WAVES  are  vastly  better  ofT  In  spite  rf 
the  tact  that  their  work  is  not  mere  vital  to 
the  war  drive  than  that  of  the  women  civil- 
service  employees. 

"To  get  au'porltle  facts,"  5ald  Miss  Bir- 
mingham. "I  Journeyed  to  Wa'-hlngton  to 
talk  witli  the  Civil  Service  Commission  there. 


I  went  bearing  a  letter  of  Introduction  from 
Senator  David  I.  Waish. 

"They  told  me  that  recently  the  Defense 
Housing  Registry  in  Washington  listed  more 
than  4.000  houses  with  available  rooms  In 
Wa.^h!ngton  and  In  nearby  communities  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

RENTS  ABE  HJCH 

"The  majority  were  in  residential  areas  30 
to  45  minutes  from  Government  offices.  An 
additional  2.000  rooms  were  listed  as  available 
in  nearby  communities. 

"Average  room  rents  are  $25  to  $35  a  month 
for  single  rooms  and  $35  to  $50  for  double 
rooms.  Room  and  board  and  with  two  or 
more  In  a  room  ranges  from  $45  to  $55  per 
month.     Properly  balanced  meals  cost  $155  a 

day. 

"If  WAVES,  WAACs  and  SPARS  have  no 
need  of  hurried  drug-store  snacks,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  cannot  assure  their  em- 
ployees of  a  like  happy  situation 

"The  earnest  worker  on  a  48-hour  stretch  a 
week,  often  with  overtime,  has  little  time  to 
shop  for  groceries,  nor  for  cooking  meals  She 
starts  off  to  work  In  the  morning  fortified  sole- 
ly by  a  drug-store  counter  breakfast. 

"Dormitories  for  girls  have  been  con- 
stiucted,  but  the  confusion  is  not  yet  in 
hand." 

girls  worried 
Over  one  situation  in  particular,  clvll- 
servlce  employees  appointed  for  the  duration 
and  6  months  are  deeply  worried.  Miss  Bir- 
mingham said  Tliat  is  whether  civil-service 
girls  who  hope  to  gain  permanent  appoint- 
ments after  the  war  will  be  automat  cally 
displaced  by  the  uniformed  wcmen.  Miss 
Birmingham  told  of  putting  this  question  to 
civil-service   officials      She   continued: 

•T  was  told  that  If  the  WAAC's.  'VAVEH, 
SPARS,  and  MARINES  should  be  rated  as 
actual  veterans,  meriting  veterans'  prefer- 
ence and  veterans'  benefits,  they  would  take 
the  pla^e  of   civll-.service  employees. 

"I  replied  that  fear  of  such  a  happening 
hangs  heavily  over  the  patriotic  hearts  of 
Government  war  workers.  A  great  injustice 
would  be  done  to  civil-service  workers  in  the 
Army,  Navy,   and  ordnance  departments. 

"Women  workers  in  such  departments  have 
not  enjoyed  the  glamor  of  drill,  marche.s.  and 
uniforms.  They  know  only  the  humdrum 
routine  which  they  accept  uncomplainingly 
and  handle  with  efficiency  and  enthu.siasm. 
"I  reminded  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  many  women  in  the  noncumbat  forces 
of  the  WAAC's.  WAVES.  SPARS,  and 
MARINES  receive  the  same  pay  as  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  armed  forces,  while 
there  are  few.  if  any  women  supervisors  in 
the  new  Government  war  bureaus  constantly 
sp..nging  up  in  Massachusetts  and  through 
the  Nation. 


THP.EI 


IN 


HfNOr.ED    AND    SEVENTEEN    THOtTSAND 
NEW    ENGLAND 

"The  answer  of  civil-service  officials  was 
that  they  could  only  make  recommendations. 
The  bureau  heads  made  the  actual  appoint- 
ments " 

Regional  Director  William  A.  Foley,  of  the 
First  United  States  Civil  Service  District. Bos- 
ton, told  her.  Miss  Blrminpham  said,  that 
there  were  apprcxmiately  317.000  New  Eng- 
land women  engaged  In  war  work,  both  with- 
in the  Government  service  and  outside  of  It. 

She  quoted  House  Minority  Leader  Joseph 
W    Mrirtin.  Jr  .  cs  tclllnp  her: 

"The  civil-service  employees,  and  particu- 
larly the  women,  have  proved  their  loyalty, 
efficiency,  and  patriotism  in  this  great  crisis. 
They  are  entitled  to  th?  thanks  of  all." 

Other  nonuniformed  women.  Miss  Bir- 
mingham said,  received  these  words  of  trib- 
ute from  Representative  Philip  J.  Philbin.  of 
Clinton: 

"Perhfips  the  greatest  praise  of  all  mu'^t  be 
reserved  for  the  courageous  mothers  of  our 
country  who.  while  their  sons  and  husbands 


are  in  the  fighting  forces  at  home  and  abroad, 
keep  constant  vigil  over  the  Integrity  of  the 
American  home  and  hearthstone  In  these 
most  trying  times  of  food  shortages  and 
rationing." 

And    Miss    Birmingham    added    her    own 

comment: 

"Perhaps  this  war  period  demands  that 
women  who  are  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
home  front  mtist  hold  the  spotlight  If  so, 
let  all  women  workers  receive  due  credit,  for 
all  women,  not  a  few  groups,  are  patriotically 
and  earnestly  striving  to  lead  America  to 
victory." 


There  Can  Be  Full  Employment  Without 
Governmental  Regimentation  or  Harm 
to  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  con- 
tending m  the  House  and  el.'^iewhere  that 
the  wise  and  vlgorou.s  employment  of 
sound  monetary,  fiscal,  and  social  se- 
curity policies,  coupled  with  a  vigorous 
pursuit  of  an  antimonopoly  program, 
could  form  the  heart  of  Americas  an- 
swer to  the  necessity  of  provldinR  Jobs 
and  opportunity  to  men  returning  from 
winning  the  war  and  of  assuring  a  full 
home  market  for  our  goods  alter  the  war. 

One  of  the  best  expositions  of  this  gen- 
eral point  of  view  that  I  have  seen  is  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  John  H.  G.  Pier- 
son  which  appears  in  the  Free  World  for 
April  1943. 

What    Chance    for    Free    Enterprise    Ar-iXR 
THE  War' 

(By  John  HO   Plcrson) 

It  is  unthinkable  that  after  this  war  a 
situation  will  again  be  allowed  to  exist  in 
America  in  which  men  and  women  will  be 
unable  to  find  Jobs.  But  Is  there  in  fact 
any  possibility  that  we  can  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  unemployment  without,  in  the  proc- 
ess, digging  the  grave  of  free  enterprise? 
This  question  may  seem  indecent  to  economic 
prudes,  and  funny  to  planners  committed 
to  rigid  interpretations  of  planning,  and  In 
the  armed  forces,  wherever  Ux-ated.  there  are 
people  who  really  would  like  to  know  the 
answer. 

The  answer  offered  here  Is  In  the  affirma- 
tive. Full  employment  need  not  preclude 
free  competitive  enterprise  But  that  is 
not  to  say  that  free,  competitive  enterjrir-e 
will  be  saved  by  giving  pep  talks  or  Invok- 
ing the  Am'Tican  way.  It  wont.  Nor  will 
it  be  saved  by  merely  reapplying,  more  vlgrfr- 
ously  than  before,  the  economics  of  the 
1&30'8  Many  econcmlsts  .seem  to  feel  that 
the  political  problems  involved  in  securing  a 
full-employment  economy  after  the  \»ar  pre- 
sent a  large  question  mark,  but  that  the 
economic  problems  have  all  been  solved. 
Surely  the  latter  part  of  this  proposition  is 
not  well  founded  In  fact.  At  least  If  en- 
couragement to  economic  Indlviduall.sm  Is 
suppoFed  to  be  part  of  the  picture,  the  last 
wo:d  has  not  yet  been  said. 

The  question  at  i^sue,  so  far  as  domestic 
public  policy  U  concerned.  Is  the  proper  rela- 
tion between  public  investment  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  control  over  aggregate   individual 
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under  rules  of  monopo'.y  to  the  Industry  It- 
self. Even  in  certain  Intrmsirally  less  puz- 
zling case*  the  choice  might  be  left  to  the 


fixed  equipment,  and  certain  other  factors, 
the  CHpital  goods  industries  in  particular 
would  tend  to  be  busier  at  some  tunes  than 
nt  nt'nprr  even  if  the  sale  of  con.-umer  com- 


Investmcnt  Is  to  be  limited  to  creating  prod- 
ucts not  sold  in  competition  with  the  prcducis 
of  private  enterprise  With  varying  degrees 
of    emphasis,   depending   on    the   extent    to 
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purchpslng  power — or.  bett«r,  aggregate  con- 
sumer spending — and  antitrust  action.  The 
trouble  with  the  usual  public  invcEtment  ap- 
proach is  that  It  does  not  show  how  all  the 
needed  Jobs  can  be  aasured  without  creation 
of  an  environment  hostile  to  traditional 
forms  of  enterprise,  and  does  not  accurately 
control  purchasing  power  Also,  on  the  the- 
oretical side,  it  needlessly  assumes  that,  when 
total  investment  and  total  saving  are  out  of 
line,  inveetmer  t  is  the  one  that  mtist  change. 
The  trouble  with  much  of  the  consumer- 
demand  theory  Is  that  »*  overlooks  or  mini- 
mize* the  power  of  unresisted  monopolies 
to  prevent  production  and  employment  from 
expanding  In  step  with  expanding  demand 
for  commodltl*^  and  services  The  trouble 
with  almost  all  current  formulations  is  that 
they  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  applying  the  underwriting  principle  in  eco- 
nomic afTairs  on  a  t>rnad  national  basis  Or 
else.  If  they  advocate  thU  principle,  they  limit 
economic  flexibility  by  underwriting  Individ- 
ual markets  one  by  one  rather  ttian  the  na- 
tional market  as  a  whole. 

If  these  contentions  are  correct,  then  It  Is 
BtUl  worth  while  to  spend  some  time  on  the 
fundamental  or  strategic  factors  In  econom- 
ics.     Work   must   be  done    on    the   details   of 
their  application  In  the  post-war  world,  and 
■ome  of  this  work  as  It  relatce  to  the  Ideas 
contained  In  the  following  pages  Is  now  going 
on  In  Washington      But  the  present  discus- 
sion   only    deals    with    general    alignment* 
among  the  fundamental  clemcnU. 
u 
No  one  will  deny  that  before  the  war  we  had 
already    moved    far    away    from    nineteenth 
century   approximation   of   lalssez   falre.      It 
wouJd  be  somevvhat  academic  to  try  to  meas- 
ure  the   further   distance    we   have    traveled 
down   that   road   since  Pearl   Harbor.     As  a 
reault   of    prlorltle*    allocation    of   men    and 
material  .  price  controls,  and  so  forth,  many 
amall  businesses  are  going  to  the  wall,  monop- 
oly threatens  to  Increase,  or  actually  does  In- 
crease, and  the  rates  of  operation  of  our  going 
production   enterprises   are    being   more   and 
more  regulated  by  Government.    This  last  is 
an  evident  necessity,  but  It  narrows  the  scope 
of  free  enterprise    at  least  for  the  duration. 
Now  the  advocates  of  planned  production 
take  the  position   that,  even   for   peace,   the 
competitive  system  has  reached   the  end  of 
Its  usefulness  and  must  be  superseded     For 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  tis  make  some 
concessions  to  that  point  of  view      At  some 
future  date  it  Ls  conceivable  that  competition. 
as  we  have    known   It.   may   practically  dis- 
appear.   This  Is  debatable.    And  In  any  case, 
evei.  If  It  were  not,  the  date  could  hardly  be 
predicted.     However,  the  advance  of  modern 
technology  has  tended  to  concentrate  produc- 
tion Iti  larger  units,  and  these  have  very  often 
acquired   the  characteriBtlcs  of  monopoly  or 
partial  monopoly  and  created  a  need  for  regu- 
lation in  tnc  public  interest.    The  advantage 
or   size — at   least,   in   many  cases — Is  greater 
efficiency.    The  penalty  Is  the  disappearance 
of  competition  as  the  lalsaez  falre  economists 
conceived  It.     It  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  technology  need  always  favor  bigness. 
any  more  than  that  technology  Is  always  the 
explanation  where  bigness  exUts.     Moreover, 
certain  service^  and  also  certain  commodities 
can    never    be    produced    on    a    large    scale. 
Nevertheless,   the   possibility    arises    that    at 
some  futtire  date  mass-production  methods 
will  have  driven  individualistic  competition 
fror;  practically  every  comer  of  otir  economy. 
In  that  case,  public  regulation  of  production 
Is  likely  to  become  so  general  that  It  clears 
the  way  for  systematic,  over-all  production 
planning. 

The  only  reason  for  tentatively  sketching 
tbla  distant  perspective  Is  th-t  it  helps  by 
contrast  to  define  the  p«t-war  foreground. 
If  we  finally  do  come  to  over-all  prodtictlon 
planning — In  a  cotmtry  with  so  deeply  In- 
grained   tradltlona   of   individual    enterprtae 


and  competition — the  explanation  wlU  most 
likely  be  technological.  This  can  be  ventured 
becatise  public  opinion  hardly  ever  runs 
ahead  of  the  facU;  a  lag  is  irore  to  be  ex- 
pected. On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation 
for  the  current  trend  toward  administrative 
controU  Is  altogether  dlilerent  Obviously 
the  war  la  responsible,  not  technological 
change.  If  thU  Is  so,  then  It  reinforces  the 
usual  presumption  (and  the  findings  of  cer- 
tain public  opinion  polls)  that  most,  or  at 
any  rate,  very  many  Americans  will  want  to 
go  back  to  a  fr««,  competitive  economy  when 
the  war  Is  over.  Barring  the  possibility  c* 
an  extremely  long  war.  or  an  outcome  de- 
structive of  all  the  conditions  that  permit 
choices  to  be  made,  economic  Individualism 
will  again  make  a  powerful  appeal. 

How  much  economic  individualism  can 
post-war  America  stand? 

No  quantitative  guess  will  be  ventured 
here  Presumably  the  maximum  poaslbUity 
Is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  maximum  pos- 
sibility was  before  the  war.  because  of  tech- 
nological progress  In  the  meantime.  But 
the  real  issue  Is  whether  any  approximation 
of  the  maximum  posBlblllty  can  be  made 
actual,  and  If  so  how  The  Indispensable 
coivlltlon  for  stability,  democracy,  and  free- 
dom after  the  war  la  sustained  full  employ- 
ment. Is  there  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  we  can  have  full  employment  In  pt>et- 
war  America  without  accepting  a  far  larger 
measure  of  governmental  administrative  con- 
trol over  our  production  system  than  is  re- 
quired by  strictly  technological  considera- 
tions? 

In  certain  quarters  the  tendency  is  to  give 
up  on  this  question  without  a  struggle.     A 
case  In  point  is  supi-lied  in  a  news  letter  put 
out  by  a  leading  firm  of  management  engi- 
neers.    The  authors  correctly  diagnose  our 
central  poet-war  problem:  '"Our  fundamental 
problem  la  bow  to  create  an  industrial  system 
that  win  Insure  a  continuous  production  and 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  that  people 
need,  so  that  aU  who  want  to  woik  may  have 
the  cpporttuiity  to  do  bo  and  the  money  with 
which  they  can  buy  all  the  things  produced 
by  other  workers."    But  they  then  propose  as 
a  solution  a  system  of  planned  production, 
with  details  unspecified  but  with  the  follow- 
ing  general   characteristics.     "Ita   keystones 
would  be:  plaiiuing  and  budgeting  industry 
operation,  coordinating  it  nationally,  creating 
and  maintaining  cooperation  between  Indi- 
vidual  companies  and   between   labor,   man- 
agement, and  ftockholders,  and  having  neces- 
sary governmental  support."    In  other  words, 
what  they  are  suggesting  Is  a  further  depar- 
ture from  individualistic  methods  of  deter- 
mining individual  business  rates  of  operation. 
This  is  probably  also  the  vit>w  of  many  other 
Americans  who  are  pessimistic  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  full  employment  any  other 
way.    The  view  in  question  assumes  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  secure  coordinated  control  of 
the  over -all  volume  of  production  and  em- 
ployment linless  we  establlbh  some  form  of 
coordinated  control  of  individtial  production 
quotas. 

Without  mlntmlzlng  tiie  difficulty  of  the 
problem  or  saying  that  competition  can  re- 
vive where  the  basic  conditions  for  it  have 
gone  and  cannot  be  restored.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  tiiat  we  have  never  bad  a  pro- 
gram  capable  of  combming  full  employment 
with  a  technologically  given  maximum  of  tree 
competition.  The  two  fundamentals  of  such 
a  program  would  be  a  monetary -fiscal  policy 
able  to  keep  up  the  effective  demand  for  com- 
modities and  services,  and  a  monopoly  and 
competition  policy  oriented  to  technological 
realities. 

Both  are  essential.  Neither  one  Is  stilQclent 
without  the  other.  Were  we  to  try  to  sustain 
ftni  employment  through  monetary-fiscal  In- 
struments alone,  the  attempt  would  fall.  In 
a  regime  of  pare  competition  we  could  prob- 
ably control  the  over -all  vohmie  of  prochio- 


tlon  and  employment  rather  accurately  by 
controlling  the  size  of  the  total  demand  for 
products,  first  taking  into  account  any  ex- 
pected changes  in  costs.  But,  obviously,  this 
cotild  not  be  the  case  if  monopolies  were  able 
to  neutralize  an  increase  in  demand  by  rais- 
ing their  selling  prices  On  the  other  side, 
were  we  to  put  our  trust  entirely  in  a  sys- 
tem of  governmental  regulation  of  Individual 
rates  of  operation,  and  were  we  willing  to 
push  such  a  system  ol  administrative  con- 
trols to  Its  logical  conclusion,  we  could  se- 
cure full  employment,  but  only  by  sacrificing 
free  production  for  market, 
zn 
A  monopoly  and  competition  policy  ori- 
ented to  technological  realities  would  have 
the  following  characteristics: 

It  would  make  proper  distinction  between 
areas  in  which  monopolistic  situations  are 
"natural"  (inevitable  for  technical  reasons) 
and  areas  in  which  monopolistic  situations 
are  "artificial"  (baaed  on  unnecessary,  unfair 
restraints  of  trade) . 

Then  it  would  deal  adequately  with  both 
typ>es  of  situation  It  would  support  and 
enforce  competition  In  lines  of  production 
where  competition  has  a  real  chance  Por 
Instance,  it  would  help  little  b\islnesa  to  bor- 
row money  on  fair  terms,  make  the  pat-ent 
system  encourage  Innovation  rather  than 
buttress  Intrenched  positions,  and  vigorously 
suppress  restrictive  and  collusive  practices 
In  general.  And  at  the  same  time  it  would 
regulate  the  inevitably  monopolistic  lines 
of  production  as  far  as  regulation  was  nec- 
essary. That  does  not  mean  that  perfect 
efficiency  In  terms  of  low-cost  production 
would  result  or  be  considered  attainable  or 
Important.  Rather  It  means  that  the  new 
public  utility  rules  (as  they  might  be  called) 
would  be  designed  to  prevent  such  raising 
of  prices  and  limitation  of  output  as  might 
defeat  the  full -employment  objective  or  In- 
terfere seriously  with  s  balanced  tise  of  the 
Nation's  resources. 

All-  this  presupposes  that   it  is  or  might 
be  possible  to  distinguish  areas  that  are  in- 
evitably monopolistic  from  areas  of  workable 
competition.    Presumably  that  can  be  done 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  If  the 
available  data  are  assembled  and  studied.  In 
the  light  of  modem  economic  theory,  with 
the  objective  clearly  In  view     The  sources  for 
data  Include,  for  example,  the  ccse  studies 
made  by  the  Antttrtist  Division  and  Federal 
Trade   Commission   and   the  findings  of  ths 
Temporary     National    Economic    Committee 
monopoly  Investigation.     Out  of  such  mate- 
rials a  practical  set  of  criteria  can  probably 
be  constructed  for  identifying  workable  com- 
petition   on    the    one   hand    and    monopoly 
(monopoly  in  the  public  sense  rather  than 
the  narrow  or  pure  sense)  on  the  other     Our 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  these  two  major 
subdivisions  of  the  American  economy  will 
then  amount  to  more  than  a  mere  enumera- 
tion as  of  a  particular  date.    Our  knowledge 
win  include.  In  addition,  an  understanding  of 
the  main  distinguishing  characteristics,  with 
the  obvious  advantage  that  this  will  faclllUte 
reclassification  whenever  reclassification  be- 
comes necessary. 

A  given  indtistry  may  for  a  while  possess 
the  characteristics  of  competition,  and  be 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  game  applying  to 
competition,  but  later  on,  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nological progress,  that  Industry  may  have 
to  come  under  the  different  rules  applymg 
to  mon<H»ly-  Tb«  criteria  wUl  help  show 
when  this  transition  Is  required.  Thus  they 
will  facUlUte  an  orderly  progresalon  d  our 
economy,  baaed  on  technological  reaUtlm.  A 
alight  variation  of  this  prooedtire  alao  ml^xt 
be  worth  cxmslderlng.  Tbera  will  OaahOtm 
be  border-line  cases  In  wtUcb  ttoe  ta^no- 
logical  picture  is  not  clear.  In  tbeas  cases  It 
might  be  best  to  leave  the  choice  t>«tween 
operating  voider  mica  al  oompetttlon  ana 
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cotmt  on  a  steadier  flow  of  orders  than  Is 
possible  as  long  as  nothing  secures  the  aggre- 
gate sales  of  consumer  goods  embodying  or 
produced  with  the  help  of  steel,  aluminum. 


,<a»>lHola 


nlqucs  (Including  timed  bond  redemptions 
In  the  early  post-war  years)  that  might  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Further  exploration 
should  likewise  suggest  the  most  acceptable 
wav  of  keenlne  consumer  spending  from  ex- 


The  ceremonies  today,  with  Gov. 
Henry  P.  Schricker.  of  Indiana.  Mayor 
Robert  H.  Tyndall,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
oflBcers  from  Camp  Atterbury,  contribut- 
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under  rules  of  monopo'.y  to  the  Industry  It- 
self. Evfn  In  certain  Intrinsically  less  puz- 
zling case*  the  choice  might  be  left  to  the 
indiisiry. 

F-r  example,  an  industry  nu^ht  be  a.>Kcd 
to  choose  between  resirictmj;  the  activiiles 
of  Its  trade  association  to  the  point  where 
cremptlon  Irom  scale-of-opentiicn  reguia- 
tionii  cculd  lenitiinately  be  i«ranied  and.  on 
the  otner  hp.nd.  permuting  its  trade  assoclu- 
t.on  to  Euporesi  competlticn  and  in  that  caee 
Buojectir-sj  Itself  to  the  regulations  in  ques- 
tion. Any  re.sultlnR  losses  trom  the  stand- 
point of  not  .securing  the  technologically  pos- 
sible maximum  of  free  competition  m  ght  be 
more  than  compens^aled  by  the  gain.s  from 
the  standpoint  of  retalninR  more  tree  choice. 
This  could,  however,  be  true  only  where  a 
choice  thu.s  registered  represented  a  fair  con- 
srnsus  of  the  buslne'^smen  affected,  and  not 
a  vote  dictated  by  a  powerful  minority  In 
the  industry  And.  of  cour^^e.  it  also  pre.si.p- 
pnse8.  to  be^ln  with,  a  -set  of  monopoly  reg- 
ulations capable  of  accompli-shlng  what  it  Is 
necessary  to  have  them  accompllt'h. 

IV 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  oth?r  e.^cn- 
tlal  element,  a  monetary -fiscal  policy  able  to 
keep  up  the  eR>?ctlve  demand  for  commcdl- 
ties  and  services.  For  only  through  such  a 
monetary -fiscal  policy  can  government  give 
competitive  enterprise  Its  maximum  support 

The  dominant  school  of  thought  on  this 
subject  Ls  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of 
Investment — ordinunly  Interpreted  to  mean 
production  of  capital  goods,  including  con- 
sumers" capital  goi^ds  such  as  huutes  Much 
has  been  suld  In  recent  years  about  the  uicd 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies  In  private  In- 
vestment by  expansion  of  public  Invest- 
ment—which, again,  may  In  part  talie  the 
form  of  facilities  to  provide  free  services  di- 
rect to  the  cuntumlng  public.  In  some  quar- 
ters It  Is  estimated  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  have  a  public  Investment  program  after 
the  war  rnnnmg  In  cost  anywhere  from  zero 
up  to  $20. 000. 000. 000  a  year,  or  else  give  up 
the  Idea  of  full  employment. 

On  the  whole  this  is  not.  In  the  opinion 
of  leading  spokesmen  of  the  Investment 
school  today,  a  matter  of  priming  the  pump 
to  get  thiiifts  started.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
filling  up  gaps  as  they  occur.  Naturally  the 
gaps  do  not  always  have  to  be  connected  with 
investment  activity,  or  filled  with  public  In- 
vestment. While  that  Is  ordU-.arlly  iuppoiiCd 
to  be  the  case,  other  i)osslbillties  are  also 
taken  Into  account.  Mere  broadly,  what  is 
advocated  i.<«  the  filling  of  any  gaps  In  private 
employment  by  means  of  expansion  In  public 
employment.  More  broadly  still,  what  Is 
suggested  is  that  government  as.stime  re- 
sponsibility for  specific  employment-giving 
production  activities  to  the  extent  that  pri- 
vate Initiative  falls  short.  It  Is  of  course 
true  that  public  construction  expenditures 
frequently  represent  payments  for  work  sup- 
plied by  private  ccnceriis  en  a  contract  basts. 
In  which  case  government  Is  not  the  actual 
employer.  But  in  any  case  the  essential  idea 
Is  that  government  closes  up  the  gaps. 

The  argumc'.its  advanced  tov  this  tjpe  cf 
policy  have  rendered  two  great  services.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  stressed  the  fact 
that  governmentally  Initiated  production 
activity  must  be  used  as  the  final  balancing 
itc-m  to  maintain  full  employment.  It  Is 
hard  to  sej  hcv  anyone  who  supports  the 
objective  of  full  employment  can  quarrel 
With  that  It  Is  clear  that  the  Ind.cated 
principle  mu?t  apply  during  the  stres.=es  and 
shifts  of  rh3  immediate  demobilization 
period.  Moreover.  It  mu.st  apply  at  other 
times  as  well.  For  example,  some  fluctua- 
tion wculd  be  bound  to  occur  In  the  level 
of  private  employment  even  If  the  final  irar- 
kets  for  the  prixjucts  of  private  enterprise 
were  s'abihzed.  Because  of  changes  In  the 
(ate  cf  introduction  cf  new  inventions. 
J»c.uatlons  lu   the   rate  of    roplacemeut  ol 


fixed  equipment,  and  certain  other  farters, 
the  capital  goods  industries  In  particular 
would  tend  to  be  busier  at  some  tunes  than 
at  others  even  If  the  sale  cf  con.-umer  com- 
modities and  services  were  proceeding  at  an 
uninterrupted  and  steady  pace  The  further 
merit  of  the  g.ip-fllling  approach  to  mone- 
tary-n  cal  piobiems  is  that  Its  advocates, 
looking  arciind  fur  large  chut.ks  of  activity 
with  which  to  fill  large  gaps,  tind  themselves 
supporting  (more  strongly  than  ever)  nn  ex- 
teivilon  of  public  enterprise  or  re.'ponsibility 
into  certain  fields  in  which  It  is  indeed 
overdue 

There  are  fields  into  which  Government 
has  not  yet  g(jne  and  should  m  future  go, 
or  into  which  it  should  go  to  a  gr-  ater  ex- 
tent tliaii  it  has  hitherto,  smply  ecause  cer- 
tain ^adly  wanted  services  will  othcrv/lse  not 
be  supplied.  Thl«  oueht  not  to  startle  any- 
body. Roads  and  education,  to  mention  but 
two  historical  examples,  were  once  c<  rsldered 
to  belong  In  the  province  of  private  enter- 
prise Times  cha  ige.  Lot  king  ahead  to  the 
kind  of  peace  we  want.  It  hardly  seems  open 
to  question  that  Government  should  lay  out 
vrry  substantial  amounts  to  help  clear  our 
slums  and  bring  decent  housing  to  the  peo- 
ple, provide  seme  approximation  of  adequate 
m.cdical  care  for  everyone,  move  ahead  to- 
ward universal  educational  oppt)rtunity.  and 
conserve  and  develop  tlie  natural  resources 
of  the  lai'.d  we  live  in.  Moreover,  mention 
of  these  particulaily  obvious  fields  for  pub- 
lic activity  as  well  as  expenditure  Is  not  In- 
tended to  deny  the  existence  of  others.  If  the 
need  can  be  fairly  shown 

But  precisely  here  Is  the  weakness  of  the 
gay  filling  approach,  which  tends  to  blur  the 
line  between  need  for  products  and  need  to 
create  Jobs.  Normal  or  nonemergency  pub- 
lic activities  should  in  most  cases  go  forward 
unconditionally.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
looking  to  see  If  there  are  emp'oyment  gnps 
that  require  filling  It  Is  enough  that  the 
end  products  of  these  particular  public  ac- 
tivities are  considered  by  most  peeiplc  to  be 
desirable  for  their  own  sake  On  the  other 
hand,  emergency  public  works  or  work 
projects  stand  on  a  different  footing.  Of 
course,  such  work  as  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose should  be  barred  in  at^y  evmt.  and  the 
authorized  projects  should  be  carefully  se- 
lected so  that  the  end  products  are  as  val- 
uable as  possible.  But  that  dix-s  not  alter 
the  fact  that  in  these  cases  employment  pro- 
vides the  real  Justification .  not  our  need  for 
the  end  products. 

Unfortunately,  the  gap-filling  approach, 
pure  and  simple.  Invites  confusion  of  this 
distinction.  Its  adherents  are  tempted  to 
overplay  the  intrinsic  usefulness  (usefulness 
of  the  end  products  1  of  this  or  that  public 
act'vlty  which  can.  to  be  sure,  fill  gaps,  but 
would  perhaps  not  gain  general  acceptance  on 
that  basis.  Their  argument  rinps  slightly 
hollow  Under  analysis  It  Is  found  to  imply 
the  existence,  year  after  year,  of  a  tremen- 
dously broad  zone  of  indifference,  a  zone  m  1- 
lions  of  Jobs  and  billions  of  dollars  broad, 
with  regard  to  which  it  Is  supposed  to  be  prac- 
tically impo.-.'ible  to  say  wlietlier  public  ac- 
tivity is  preferable  to  private  enterprise  or 
vice  versa  This  may  conceivably  be  so,  bit. 
cons-lderirg  the  magnitudes  involved,  it  ta.xes 
the  nvcrr.ge  man's  credulity  Tlius  in  one  way 
it  may  even  hurt  a  cause  for  which  In  other 
respects  the  same  persons  have  fcipht  with 
skill  as  well  as  devotion — the  cause  cf  the 
public  .■services  that  are  genuinely  needed. 

The  difficulty  arises  because  the  gap-filling 
school  has  not  devoted  e:uv.:j;h  attentlLh  to 
keeping  the  gup  from  opi^n:i;g  up  in  the  first 
place  or  has  net  found  the  right  means  for 
the  purp<^se  Many  adherenis  of  this  school 
wish  to  encourage  private  initiative  and  make 
various  suggestions  as  to  liow  it  should  tie 
done.  However,  their  main  concern  is  to  show 
that  gap-filling  public  investment  is  itself 
an  encouraging  rather  than  a  discouraguig 
factor.     To  thio  end  they  puJiit  out  that  the 


investment  is  to  be  limited  to  creating  prod- 
ucts not  sold  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  prUate  enttrprire  With  varying  degrees 
Of  emphasis,  depending  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  retain  a  faith  in  the  pump-prim- 
ing theory,  they  add  that  such  public  activi- 
ties stimulate  private  enterprise  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  their  demand  for  raw  materials 
and  equipment.  Finally,  they  lay  particular 
stress  on  the  so-called  multiplier  efTect — the 
consideration  that  investment  (In  this  case 
public  investment)  puts  out  purchasing 
power  by  way  cf  Its  pay  rolls,  which  In  turn 
helps  enterpri.e  as  a  whole  find  markets  for 
Its   products 

Much  of  this,  so  '  as  It  goes.  Is  perfectly 
sound  If  the  pump-pnmlng  results  antici- 
pated by  the  more  optimistic  members  of  the 
school  could  be  counted  on.  it  would  even 
mean  that  public  Investment  could  be  per- 
mitted to  taper  off  after  a  while  because  prl-  ^ 
vate  enterprise  would  expand  as  a  result  of 
the  stimulus  received  from  the  original  in- 
crease In  public  investment.  But  that  pos- 
stbllity— no  stronger  wo.d  is  Ju.stified  by  the 
record  dees  not  meet  the  ultimate  objection. 
For  It  would  still  be  true  that,  during  all 
fiU-ln  periods,  the  free  competitive  sector  Is 
narrower  than  It  would  be  If  the  economic 
environment  supported  competitive  Individu- 
al enterprise  up  to  the  technologically  given 
maximum.  This  Is  the  Issue  that  is  ucvtr 
met  by  any  program  cf  filling  gaps. 

v 

Clearly  the  country  needs  a  policy  of  posi- 
tive support  for  competitive  enterprise  as  a 
whole,  and  lip  service  to  that  idea  is  not 
enough.  Furthermore,  the  policy  should  be 
of  a  fundP.m.cntal  and  practical  nature.  Most 
of  the  measures  suggested,  whether  by  the 
public  investment  school  or  by  the  opponents 
of  Government  Intervention,  are  either  good 
but  in  themselves  Inadequate  (for  example, 
removal  of  taxes  that  deter  enterprise)  or 
else  of  highly  doubtful  effectiveness  and  in 
any  case  socially  undesirable  (for  example, 
wage  cuts) . 

By  contrast,  a  fundamental  and  practical 
policy  would  include,  with  other  encourag- 
ing measures,  a  direct  and  unequivocal  sup- 
port of  aggregate  consumer  demand.  It 
would  peg  this  demand  at  levels  sufficient  to 
provide  a  market  for  the  output  of  commodi- 
ties and  services  private  enterprise  can  bring 
to  market  when  it  Is  operating  on  a  scale 
that  leaves  no  employment  gap  to  be  filled 
Consumer  demand  wcu!d  not  In  the  last 
analys-is  be  supported  Indirectly  hy  way  of 
the  purchasing  power  put  out  by  a  gap- 
filling  public  Investment  program;  the  ob- 
jection to  that  has  Jtist  been  noted.  Rather 
It  would  be  supported  and  controlled  di- 
rectly, by  havlnc  Government  give  and  stand 
back  cf  a  guaranty  of  aggre;;ate  consumer 
spending 

To  begin  with.  Government  wou'd  estlm.ite. 
on  the  basis  of  wage  rates  and  other  factc-.s, 
the  amount  of  consumer  spending  needed  to 
take  next  year's  full-employment  output  off 
the  market,  and  would  peg  the  size  of  the 
consumer  market  as  a  whole  by  undcrwilt- 
Ing  the  total  es'lmated  In  that  way.  This 
would  amount  to  opening  up  the  draft  to 

keep  the  fires  of  enterprise  burning.  With- 
out favoring  one  enterprise  more  than  an- 
other, it  would  crea'e  the  environment  in 
which  business  initiative  as  a  whole  would 
h.^ve  tlie  opportunity  to  show  what  It  ccn 
do.  To  dcscrilje  this  still  differently,  it 
wou'.d  provide  a  full-size  framev.ork  for  jirl- 
vate  enterprise. 

A  radio  manufacturer,  for  Instance,  would 
not  have  his  own  market  underwritten,  but, 
sir.c?  he  would  kiiow  for  certain  that  con- 
sumer demand  as  a  whole  would  not  shr'i.k, 
he  would  benefit  in  proportion  to  his  com- 
petitive ability  to  attract  customers.  An 
industry  like  the  steel  Industry,  in  tu-^n. 
while  it  would  necessarily  still  face  the  ccm- 
petilicn  of  alvunintun  and  magnesium,  could 
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men  who  have  benefited  through  your  gener- 
otia  sacrifice  and  effort. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBrRT  P  Patttrson, 


Tfnrt^T   ^prrrtnni   nt    Wtir. 


Wishing  you  and  the  Indianapolis  Council 
of  Women  success  in  all  your  future  under- 
takings. 

Yours  truly. 

F      W      MlLBlTRN. 


bat  planes,  and  that  unless  strong  measures 
were  taken  to  correct  this  situation,  the  full 
effectiveness  of  our  planned  air  strength 
would  t»e  reduced. 

I  wi'uU'  like  to  say  at  the  very  outset  that 
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count  on  a  ttemditr  flow  of  orders  than  to 
possible  as  long  as  nothing  aectires  the  aggre- 
gate sales  of  consumer  goods  embodying  or 
produced  with  the  help  ot  steel,  aluminum, 
magnesium,  and  all  other  materials. 

Whenever  full  -mployment  was  not  achieved 
as  a  result  of  the  inducement  given  by  this 
guaranty.  Government  would  expand  Its  flex- 
ible program  of  public- work  projects  Thus 
It  would  indeed  fill  any  remaining  gaps— but 
with  the  distinction  that  the  gap-fill Ing  p>o- 
grara  would  here  be  the  final  line  of  defense 
against  unemployment  and  the  front  line. 
Finally.  Government  would  see  to  It  that  by 
adjustment  of  the  full -emotionalism  volume. 
Of  payments  to  income  thus  brought  about, 
a  total  of  consumer  spending  emerged  that 

was  i>elther  In  exceas  of  nor  leas  than  the 
amount  guaranteed.  Thla  it  would  do  by 
subsidizing  or  taxlrg.  or  lending  to  or  bor- 
rowing from,  consumption  directly,  If  and 
as  necessary 

Such  ■  policy  would  not  correspond  to  the 
view  that  total  saving  must  always  govern 
total  investment.  Those  who  insist  on  the 
need  for  public  Investment  hold  that  total 
investment  can  be  allowed  to  decline  when 
we  achieve  a  more  equal  distribution  of  In- 
come, since  that  will  weaken  the  tendency  to 
save  which  Is.  of  course,  strongest  In  the 
upper  income  brackets.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  they  submit  that  we  have  no  rea- 
sonable choice  but  to  make  Inveetment  out- 
lays equal  to  the  total  of  the  voluntary  sav- 
ings accumulating  at  a  full-employment  level 
of  income.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  why  that 
must  necessarily  be  so.  We  might  equally 
well  cut  down  total  saving.  Inasmuch  as  that 
can  be  done  without  Interfering  with  the 
Individuals  right  to  aave.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  tendency  toward  oversaving 
required  government  to  subsidize  individual 
consumption,  under  the  consumption -peg- 
ging policy  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  full 
employment  and  a  full-employment  volume 
of  money  income.  In  that  case,  the  funds 
for  the  eubsidles  could  In  whole  or  In  part 
be  borrowed  by  "tap  issues"  directed  at  the 
aavers  who  had  found  no  investment  ouUets 
for  their  surplus  incomes. 

So  far  as  expense  is  concerned  such  a  pro- 
gram v#  uld  raise  the  cosU  of  government 
to  the  extent  that  an  oversaving  problem  as 
such  made  consumption  subsidies  necessary 
for  fulfillment  of  the  guarantee.  On  Uae 
other  hand.  It  would  lower  the  costs  of  gov- 
ernment, as  against  what  a  full-employment 
program  by  the  straight  gap-fllUug  method 
would  Involve,  to  the  extent  that  the  incen- 
tive provided  by  the  guarantee  cut  down  the 
size  of  the  employment  gaps  to  be  filled.  The 
net  effect  upon  costs  might  well  be  favorable, 
provided  the  program  were  linked  up  with 
advances  on  other  critical  fronts  in  our  econ- 
omy The  monopoly  and  competition  policy 
already  suggested  would  help  Uanslate  the 
Inducement  of  the  guarantee  into  actual  pri- 
vate production  and  employment,  and  would 
thus  limit  the  expenditure  for  public  works. 
A  progressive  system  of  taxes  and  a  wise 
strengthening  of  our  social  Insurance  system 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  ana 
persons  handicapped  In  various  ways— the 
common  mans  charter  to  which,  as  also  to 
adequate  labor  standards.  America  already 
stands  morally  conrniltted— would  favor  the 
spending  of  individual  Income  and  therefore 
minimize  the  oversaving  tendency. 

If  the  above  analysis  la  correct,  then  what 
Is  needed  next  on  the  monetary -fiscal  side  Is 
a  working  out  In  detaU  of  the  problems  of 
mechanics  Involved  in  the  direct  adjustment 
of  total  consumer  spending  to  guaranteed 
levels.  There  are  two  halves  to  this.  A  sat- 
Ufactory  way  must  be  found  to  support  con- 
sumer spending  when,  full  employment  not- 
withstanding. It  tends  to  fall  abort.  To  dat« 
there  has  not  been  enough  discussion  of  the 
problem  to  Indicate  the  relative  merlU  of  tax 
reductions,  tax  rebates.  ^)ecUl  national-In- 
come iectinty   payments,  and  other   tech- 


niques (Including  timed  bond  redemptions 
hi  the  early  port-war  years)  that  might  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Further  exploration 
should  likewise  suggest  the  mort  acceptable 
way  of  keeping  consumer  spending  from  ex- 
ceeding the  guarantee.  Whenever  that  ten- 
dency is  uppermost  rather  than  the  other, 
the  suggested  policy  requires  that  the  exces- 
sive demand  be  removed  from  consumer  mar- 
kets. That  will  avoid  a  price  Inflation  dan- 
ger such  as  we  face  today. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  monetary-fiscal  pol- 
icy along  the  Indicated  lines  rests  on  the 
following  argument.  In  general,  the  volume 
of  public  Investment,  Including  public  serv- 
ices to  the  consumer,  should  be  decided  by 
Judging  the  end  products  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment enterprises  on  their  merits.  To  be 
sure,  some  public  Investment  Is  needed  for 
another  reason — as  a  final  balancing  Item  to 
offset  temporary  declines  In  private  Invest- 
ment. Ordinarily  a  rather  small  amount 
should  be  sufficient  under  the  latter  heading, 
although  at  times  when  an  abnormally  rapid 
physical  transformation  of  the  economy  Is 
under  way.  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  de- 
mobilization period  after  the  war.  the 
amount  may  be  fairly  large 

The  volume  of  private  investment  over  a 
period  of  years  should  be  allowed  to  work  it- 
self out  as  a  result  of  the  progress  of  Inven- 
tion, the  rate  ol  interest  established,  and  the 
demand  'derived  back"  trom  the  demand  for 
consumer  commodities  and  services  Aggre- 
gate savings  should  be  cut  down  to  the  level 
of  aggregate  investment  as  thus  determined 
by  its  private  and  public  components.  The 
rest  of  our  potential  production  energy,  up  to 
the  level  of  full  employment,  should  be 
thrown  Into  producing  corrxmodltles  and 
services  to  be  bought  bv  Individual  consum- 
ers In  the  proportions  they  think  best.  To 
make  this  possible  government  should  under- 
write aggregate  consumer  spending  at  appro- 
priate levels,  which  can  be  done  right  away 
without  waiting  for  Income  to  be  distributed 
differently. 

After  this  war  the  nrst  condition  for  Jus- 
tice, and  even  for  peace  itself,  is  that  we  make 
full  employment  the  cornerstone  of  the 
American  economy.  Returning  to  the  open- 
ing question,  'ull  employment  will  not  neces- 
sarily permit  i»  to  follow  along  rue  ireno  une 
of  maximum  opportunity  for  free,  competi- 
tive enterprise.  But  neither  will  it  make  that 
impossible.  We  ought  to  he  abie  to  comoine 
full  employment  with  a  maximum  of  free 
enterprise  If  we  want  to.  The  requirement 
appears  to  be  a  technologically  valid  policy 
for  monopoly  and  competition  linked  up  with 
a  monetary-flflcal  program  centered  on  a 
pegged  total  of  consumer  expenditure. 


A  Notable  Achievement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1943 
Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
city  of  Indianapolis  appropriate  cere- 
monies are  being  held  today  in  recog- 
nition of  a  splendid  achievement  of  the 
patriotic  and  devoted  women  of  our  city 
and  State  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Donovan  A.  Turk,  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Council  of  Women,  and  Mrs. 
Maxwell  Droke,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
canism committee  of  that  organlMtton. 


The  ceremonies  today,  with  Gkw. 
Henry  P.  Schricker.  of  Indiana.  Mayor 
Robert  H.  Tyndall,  of  Indianapobs,  and 
ofiBcers  from  Camp  Atterbury,  contribut- 
ing to  the  high  lights,  climax  a  general 
outburst  of  community  felicilations  over 
the  successful  consummation  of  the  huge 
task  of  furnishing  300  day.  or  recreation, 
rooms  at  Camp  Atterbury. 

When  the  idea  first  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Turk,  president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Council  of  Women,  it  seems  like  a 
monumental  undertaking,  and  indeed  It 
was.  but  Mrs.  Turk  and  her  associate, 
Mrs.  Droke,  knew  they  could  depend 
upon  the  last-ditch  support  of  as  loyal 
people,  both  women  and  men,  «is  can  be 
found  anywhere.  The  Indianapolis 
Council  of  Women  la  a  powerful  women's 
organization  of  otir  State,  with  190  affili- 
ated v/omen's  organizations  and  36,000 
Indianapolis  members. 

By  everlasting  persistence  the  ladies 
raised  the  necessary  fimds  and  secured 
and  installed  the  furniture.  This  opera- 
tion involved  the  transportation  of  more 
than  350  truckloads  of  furniture  from 
Indianapolis  to  Camp  Atterbury. 

When  the  War  Department  officials 
learned  of  the  splendid  services  of  the 
Indianapolis  Coimcil  of  Women  they 
tried  to  think  of  some  appropriate  way 
of  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  armed  forces.  The 
laws  and  the  regulations  do  not  provide 
for  citations  in  such  a  case,  so  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  frank  and  proper  procedure 
would  be  to  send  letters  of  appreciaUon 
to  the  ladies.  In  a  communication  to  me 
dated  April  16.  1943,  Judge  Robert  P. 
Patterson,  the  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
said: 

I  would  deem  It  a  pleasure  If  you  would 
forward  to  Mrs.  Ttirk  and  Mrs.  Droke  my 
enclosed  letters  of  appreciation  In  behalf  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  splendid  contri- 
bution that  they,  together  with  members  of 
the  Indianapolis  Council  of  Women,  have 
made  to  the  comfort  of  the  men  undergoing 
training  by  furnishing  the  day  rooma  at 
Camp  Atterbury  It  is  Indeed  gratifying  to 
know  of  their  splendid  work  in  the  lnt«rest 
of  mlllUry  personnel 

1  am  also  enclosing,  for  your  Information, 
copies  of  letters  of  appreciation  from  the 
commanding  general.  Eighty-third  Infantry 
Division,  Camp  Atterbury.  and  from  the  com- 
manding officer.  Camp  Atterbury.  which  have 
already  been  sent  to  thoee  ladies. 

In  regard  to  clUtlons  for  Mrs.  Turk  and 
Mrs  Droke,  the  War  Department  has  no 
appropriate  citation  which  might  be  given 
for  recognition  of  their  services. 

The  following  letters  are  Interesting: 

Ap&il   17.    1»4S. 
Mrs   Donovan  A,  TtraK, 

President.  Americanism  Committee, 
Indianapolis  CounxM  o/   Women, 
IndianapolU.  Ind. 
Dear  Mas.  Tuek  :  Word  has  come  to  me  of 
your  splendid  contribution  to  the  achieve- 
ment In  furnishing  the  day  rooms  for  Camp 
Atterbury,  Ind. 

I  regret  that  the  War  Department  has  no 
appropriate  citation  to  acknowledge  our 
gratitude  for  such  invaluable  service  in  the 
welding  erf  our  NaUon  and  Its  armed  force* 
Into  an  Inseparable  unity. 

Our  appreciation  which  I  conveyUirough 
these  words,  however,  can  in  no  degree  meas- 
ure up  to  the  aaUsfaetloD  which  you  must 
derive  from  your  knowledge  of  what  your 
achievement  baa  meant  to  ttM  thouMiuU  ci 
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flyers  will  ftght  In  overseas.      These  planes 
require  100-octane  gasoline. 

Our  Air  Force  flying  training  program  is 
calculated  to  furnish  the  number  of  pilots 
and  crews  needed  for  the  planes  we  are  pro- 
ducing,   so   that   planes    and   trained    crews 


It  Is  Indispensable  to  military  operations 
to  build  up  sound  operational  reserves  over- 
seas. They  should  be  larger  today  than  they 
are.  The  amounts  of  these  operational  re- 
serves rre  set  by  the  combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  allocations  of   gasoline  to  the  varlotis 


enUy  sUted  wUl  soon  be  revised  upward,  ao 
that  the  problem  of  producing  enough  gaso- 
line to  fill  them  wlU  be  aU  the  harder.  Our 
requirements  in  the  past  have  taken  into 
account  the  assumption  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  planes  wUl  be  lost  In  oomtiat  each 
month      T^is  Deroentase  Is  caUed  the  attrl- 
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men  who  have  beneflled  through  your  ger.er-    | 
ous  eacrlfice  and  effort. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P   Pattirson, 
VndcT  Secretary  oj  War. 

April  17.  1943. 
Mrs    M.vxwELL  Droke. 

Chairman    Americanism  Committee, 
Indianapolis  Council  of  Women, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Dear   Mh-s     Oroke     Word    has  come   to  me 
of  your  splendid  contribution  to  the  achieve- 
ment In  furii;.«;hlng  the  d;.y  rooms  for  Camp 
Atterbury.   Ind 

I   rejfret   that   the  War   Department    h.is   no 
appropriate     citation     to     ackno\^lPdi;e     our 
gratitude  for  such  Invaluable  service  In  the    , 
welding  of  our    Nation   and   Us  armed   forces    [ 
into   an    inseparable   unity 

Our  appreciation  which  I  convey  through 
these  words,  however,  ran  in  no  degree  meas- 
ure up  to  the  satisfaction  which  you  must 
derive  from  your  Vnowledce  of  what  your 
achievemt>nt  has  meant  to  the  thouf^ands  of 
men  who  have  benefited  through  your  gen- 
erous .=acrlflcp  and  effort. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  P    Patterson. 
Under  Serrrtary  of  War. 

M.VRCH  30.  1943. 
Mrs    Donovan  A    Turk. 

President.  Americayiism  Committee. 
Ivdia^apolii  Council  of  Women. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Mt  Diah  Mrs  Txirk  ;  In  behalf  ot  all  the 
military  personnel  at  Camp  Atterbury.  I  ex- 
press our  sincere  thank.s  and  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  work  done  by  the  member  or- 
ganization." of  your  council,  in  furnbhing 
nearly  200  day  rooms  here  This  has  necessi- 
tated sending  several  hundred  trucklcads  of 
furniture  over  and  making  numerous  inps 
porsimaUy  to  the  camp  It  has  been  stn  out- 
standing demonstration  of  the  positive  ac- 
complishments that  can  be  nc!;i,'Vfd  by  our 
Anier;cati  vkom^n  on  the  home  front 

The  pnijert  has  been  one  of  large  propor- 
tions and  has  lx«en  ably  «ccv)mp'"-hvd  Many 
hotirs  of  hard  work  h«.'th  at  Indianrtpolis  and 
heie,  were  iiec«)«*ary  to  Rt>t  the  Job  doie 
To\;r  p«trtotlc  un>einal>  ^rrviit*  n'lemis  rr-cu- 
atlon  and  pleji-urt*  to  th  usand^i  ol  noldn-rs 
at  CMn\p  Attertnirv  and  thr;e  i*  n>>t  a  '♦'ncli' 
m.'»n  who  un  t  bfnentln»!  l>v  VvHir  rffoit.i, 
and  who  wouidn  t  thank  \ou  p.i -oniUlN  H  he 
had  tie  v>|>jH\it\innv 

A.*  tleir  riH^krAmnn  I  ;u>rtin  coinn>ond  vour 
rt'unoll  tot  n^tu^iviMB  and  handlmu  thia 
pn>le<l  Kvetv  aini^lr  p«M»»u\  l«\  tveiv  iiMin- 
Ivr  t>r««n(#aM"M  or  the  »oun»il  d^^'erve*  ap- 
piertrttlon  tor  her  "Ui^pv^t  f  K*pe(li>llv  we 
•end  our  niMore  thanks  lo  vou  two  liMliO"* 
who  curled  ih"  Iniuiiu  of  liml<'i»hip  and 
ovvrnrrlnrt  the  mu  lob  Anv  prv<J<Mt  t«  oi\lv 
aa  succesi'ful  an  the  londMvhip  hack  of  it  and 
the  Ct>mplrff  MTTtM  ot  thl«  uiuleitakiurt  \x- 
fli-ot.*  hiKh  ctrdit  vit\  n  you  both 

It  Is  rotnK>ted  that  yoii  C"ii\<-v  iwy  ap- 
ptiTlatlon  to  oach  inein'M-r  of  yo'.ii  or^ivni/a- 
tloii 

Sincerely  vouis 

WniToN  M    M  >nisr  Tr 
Co/o»!rJ,  Ca-.al  y.  comma  ming. 


HEAD2fART»lia.    ElGUTT -THIRD 

Ineantrt  Division. 
Camp  Attcrhw^y.  Ind  .  March  25.  1943. 
INdianapous  Ci^uncil  or  Women. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dear  Mrs  Droke:  1  wish  to  thank  the  or- 
ganizations and  women  of  the  IndlnnapoUs 
Council  of  Women  for  the  splendid  results  In 
furnishing  the  day  rooms  of  the  Eighty-third 
Division. 

The  spirit  In  which  this  was  done  is  to  be 
commended,  and  the  pleasure  the  men  are 
receiving  from  having  a  place  to  relax  during 
ctS-duty  bours  la  the  reward  for  your  efforts. 


Wishing  you  and  the  Indianapolis  Council 
of  Women  success  In  all  your  future  under- 
takings. 

Yours  truly. 

P      W      MllBURN. 

Major  General.  United  States  Army. 

Commanding. 


April  29.  1943 
M"S    Donovan  A   Turk, 

Indianapolis.  Irid. 

I'^AR  Mrs  TtiRK:  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
deep  ref;ret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend 
the  ceri'monies  at  Indianapolis  next  Tuos-  [ 
day  when  appropriate  recopnltion  will  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  Indianapolis  Council  of 
Women  for  Us  very  remarkable  iichievemciit 
111  fi:rnls-h:np  all  of  the  day  or  recreation 
room.s  at  Camp  Atterbury.  I  had  fully  In-  ' 
tended  to  come,  for  I  w.ir:ted  to  .-.now  by  my 
pre  ence  my  appreciaf.cn  us  a  cltiiren  and  a* 
a  Representative  of  what  I  think  was  as  hne 
a  piece  of  work  as  has  been  done  by  civilians 
anywhere  during  this  war  The  fates  were 
against  me,  however,  for  on  next  Tuesday 
the  much  controverted  and  highly  publicized 
tax  bill  will  be  up  for  a  vote  and  It  Is  neces- 
sary th.1t  I  shall  be  here  to  respond  to  the 
roll  calls. 

Without   the    least   InteiUion   cf   flattery     I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  admire  you  and 
Mrs    Droke.    the   chairman    of    the   councils 
Americanism  committee,  for  your  daring  con- 
ception and  successiul  execution  nf  the  Her- 
culean task  of  furnl.shlT'.g  the  300  day  or  rec- 
reation room.s  at  Camp  .^ttcrbmy      That  cer-    , 
tainly    was   a   monumental    undertaking   and    ! 
Its  accomplishment  is  a  tribute  to  ability  and 
everlasting   persistence      I  am   told   that   the 
total  operation  Involved  the  iranspi  rtatlon  of 
more  than  350  triu  kloads  of  furniture  from 
Indianapolis  to  Camp  Atterbury       Of  course,    I 
tills  splendid   feat  could   not   have   tjcen   pus-    i 
sible  without  the  generous  and  loyal  ci  opera-    ' 
tlon    of     various    patrli  tic     individuals    and 
groups,  and   to  them   also  and   to  the  silent    | 
but     nontih'lesc.    tfTective    partners    in    the    | 
enterpri.»e     who    conlrlbiUed     financ'nUy     to 
mnke  th*»  grand  conccpucn  a  reality   Is  due 
the   praise  of  a  grateful   N.itlon 

Let  me  add  that  while  I  ■shall  not  be  able 
tv.  bo  with  you  m  the  f^e-h  n.  xt  Tuesday  1  j 
s!\<.;  (>«■  with  yo\i  in  •■pint,  ar.d  I  want  to 
CM',  r.'vilale  yovi  ar.d  v^'Uf  a«.^oviatca  on  the 
fix'.Vr^i  ci>n«unin»at!on  ot  an  uiulett.ikii.i; 
\Nl  ;>!i  I  think  was  pertrotly  ijtand  tnd  a 
credit  to  American  achievement. 
Very   ik.rorrvly  your*. 


One-Kun(irrd>Oct«n«  G£io!in« 

EXTKNJ^ION  or  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  aiuTM  cARoiiNA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  TllE   UNITKO  yr.MES 

Tuvi^dau.  May  4  Ucoisiative  day  0/ 
Mimdiiy.  Mny  3>.  1043 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr,  Pn-sUltnt.  I  jisk 
unnnlnunis  rt^nront  to  havo  printed  tn 
tlio  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statcmrni 
on  the  subject  of  100-oitanc  f^r-s  line 
which  wns  mario  by  Hon  R.bvrt  C  Pat- 
terson. Under  Secretary  of  War.  before 
the  Tiuman  committee,  on  M:ty  3.  1943. 

There  bMnp:  no  objection,  the  slaie- 
mcnt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  hore  to  discuss  the  situation  of  100- 
octane  gasoline  I  made  th.e  statement  some 
days  ago  that  we  were  short  of  100-<;ctane 
gasoline,  the  fuel  which  Is  used  for  our  com- 


bat planes,  and  that  unless  strong  measures 
were  taken  to  correct  this  situation,  the  full 
clTiCtivcness  of  our  planned  air  strength 
Would  t»e  reducfd 

I  w'ulo  like  to  s.<JV  at  the  very  outset  that 
I  have  no  personal  quarrel  with  Mr  JcIIe.-s. 
I  hold  him  p,Tsonall>  in  high  esteem  aid  re- 
spect his  char-ctei  and  patriotism  I  deiply 
regret  that  mv  recent  remarks  sh(juld  have 
been  interpreted  as  reflecting  on  either  I 
had  no  such  intention.  He  has  performed  his 
duty  in  pressing  thi  synthetic-rubbir  pro- 
gram vigorously  and  I  den  t  resent  it  On  the 
other  h<ird  It  Is  my  duty  to  make  niry  effort 
to  see  that  our  supplies  of  100-octane  gaso- 
line are  ample  and  Mr  Jeffers  should  not  re- 
sent my  efforw  along  thcte  lines  either  Both 
programs  aro  claimants  before  the  War  Pio- 
ductlon  Board  by  whom  decisions  on  pilorl- 
tles  are  made  The  chairman  of  that  B^.a^d 
Is  responsible  to  see  that  these  decis'ons  are 
fair  ai-.d  In  the  In'.ere-t  cl  the  war  effort 

Here  Is  what  I  said  about  the  shortage  In 
100-octane  gasclu'.e  I  rep'-at  it  now  'The 
choke  point  of  this  whole  picture  is  100- 
cctane  g:isollne.  Unlcss>  drastic  measures  are 
taken  which  will  permit  us  to  complete  tn 
time  the  plants  now  started,  there  can  Ije  no 
question  but  what  our  offensive  will  be  ma- 
terially  we.'kened 

"To   make    full-strength   offensive    possible 
we  must   have  planes,  with  ga.-  to  fly   th<m 
Ar.d  we  must  huve  crews      To  gel  the  crcw.s 
which  we  need  for  this  offensive,  they  must 
t>e  tnilned  In  combat  ships. 

■  While  these  men  are  flying  training 
planes  they  use  91-octane  gasoline  l"hat 
decs  not  interfere  with  this  siuation  at  all 
But  befoie  they  arc  sent  into  actual  fight- 
ing a-jainst  the  Germans  or  Japs  they  have 
to  be  taught  how  to  handle  combat  planes, 
and  that  takes   100  octane  " 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  production  of 
100-octane  Rpsrlme  has  been  delayed  by  the 
priority  subordinating  it  to  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  Mr  Ick-s  has  testified 
in  recard  to  th.s  He  is  in  charKe  of  the 
proi^n^m  for  pncluciiu!  high-octane  gH.-olu.e 
The  Army  does  not  control  either  the  100- 
cct.me  pasoline  or  the  syi.thetlc-rubtx  r  pio- 
prnm  It  is  hcwevrr  the  laigest  coIl^umtr 
of  b.ith  We  feel  that  we  are  going  to  K*t 
the  rubh<r.  but  we  h»\c  grave  cinctrn  as 
to  whi-f;rr  we  will  get  the  n'Co»,-«iv  100- 
oct.tnc  ciisoiine 

I  hive  bet  n  |  reiuiioi  for  mon«  UX)-octan« 
p.ts  (  >r  a  to  IK  l;ive  I  «m  chalgrd  With  thf 
duty  ot  ixeuii;  that  the  Aims  »  netd»  ai* 
n\et  Whrn  a  aMuntlvM)  art-***  whirh  I  be- 
ll»\e  will  have  i;r«v#  rt  n^iqurncr'*  I  \v>  ulrt 
b*  remise  If  I  ilid  not  rnde.vi>t  to  luKe  all 
npp;  ,  I  '  >-  c  riective  i«ci'«n  I  mu?l  .il  il 
will  ■\  v !  .>t  1  b«>llr\r  U  nnr««.  r\  ii\  nvipph 
»-ur  n   1.'  ■  ,;  f.  rcen  and  tho»e  of  »  vir  alUvn 

l!i,l>.  r!.>;,>  i  iif  llW-octnue  ijafoune  I  tru»t 
th,*t  yi^u  will  beat  with  mt  whil»  1  exp'nlu 
bri-nv  the  importance  of  lOO-  (tnne  j»n  oMnr 
W.'  are  in  ihr  mid»t  vt  the  hmdr.t  n'ru-  ale 
wr  h«\f  r\*rr  (acfft  Out  foi  v  have  17  000(00 
men  in  the  flrld.  17  0i)0  0ik)  cl-spiintc  baulo- 
hnrdrned  min  We  mu't  throw  our  ti^'nl 
r*«c\irrC5  in  if  we  are  to  win 

A  hUKe  part  of  tho.~e  reaourcfs  1»  requited 
to  build  vp  our  fighting  p<  wcr  In  thr  B;r, 
Air  KoprriTiio  y  l^  lndl«prn»nb;e  to  succr  •  In 
thi-  w>r  xiie  armed  forces  are  thi  rcf^  ri> 
cimmlited  to  a  va  t  projTum  of  air  power 
We  will  have  the  mrst  powerful  air  Icrce  in 
the  world,  nu  re  prwerful  then  the  combined 
forces  of  our  fees.  We  will  produce  the  max- 
imum number  of  pli.nrs  We  will  train  the 
mrximum  number  of  pilot.-;  and  crews  But 
un'e  .s  we  have  the  necersary  suppi  es  of  fuel 
for  tho^e  planes,  it  is  clear  enough  that  we 
cannot  put  fc  rih  our  full  effort  In  the  air 

For  the  earlier  stages  of  training  we  use 
training  pl.Tnec,  and  91-octane  gasoline  will 
sufBce  as  furl  for  training  planes  But  In 
the  later  stages  of  training  transitional 
training  and  opernt.onal  training — we  mtist 
uze  combat  pianos,   the  veiy  equipment  the 
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flyera  will  fight  In  overaeaa.      Theae  planes 
require  100-octane  gaaoUne. 

Our  Air  Force  flying  training  program  Is 
calculated  to  fijmlah  the  number  of  pilots 
and  crews  needed  for  the  planes  we  are  pro- 
ducing, so  that  planes  and  trained  crews 
can  be  moved  Into  combat  according  to 
strategic  plans. 

II  we  do  not  have  sufflcient  100-octane 
gasoline  to  fly  the  number  of  hours  required 
by  our  standards  for  transitional  and  opera- 
tional training,  there  are  only  two  alterna- 
tives: we  can  either  reduce  the  numt>er  of 
crews  we  turn  out  In  a  given  period  of  time, 
or  we  can  lower  our  training  standards.  We 
do  not  intend  to  adopt  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. 

Let  me  add  this:  100-ocUne  gas  gives 
greater  power,  resulting  In  (1)  quicker  take- 
off. (2)  greater  sp>eed.  (3)  steeper  climb,  (4) 
higher  ceUlng.   (5)    longer  range. 

Present  shortage:  Right  now  there  is  a 
serious  shortage  In  IOC-octane  gasoline.  Pro- 
duction Is  considerably  less  than  require- 
ments, and  there  are  no  stocks  on  hand  In 
this  country. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunder- 
standing about  the  reality  of  the  ahortage. 
The  official  report  of  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
tration for  War,  under  date  of  April  1943, 
shows  a  shortage  for  April  of  30,000  barrels  a 
day,  for  May  a  shortage  of  44,000  barrels  a 
day.  For  months,  supply  has  been  below  re- 
quirements. I  have  a  chart  prepared  by  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War.  which 
.shows  that  for  every  month  of  1943  the  curve 
of  estimated  production  Is  t)elow  the  curve 
of  requirements 

Because  of  the  ahortage  in  March  gstsollne 
supplies  for  transitional  and  ojjeratlonal 
training  In  this  country  bad  to  t>e  cut.  Some 
of  our  combat  planes  In  this  country  had  to 
be  grounded.  In  consequence,  we  were  not 
able  to  train  pilots  and  crews  at  the  sched- 
uled rate  The  ahortage  In  April  was  larger, 
and  the  losses  In  training  were  larger.  I  will 
furnish  the  committee  wltto  the  figures  in 
executive  seeslon.  They  will  convince  you 
of  the  aerlousness  of  the  case.  Unless  some- 
thing Is  done,  the  shortages  In  the  months  to 
follow  win  result  In  ev«n  more  serious  con- 
sequencca. 

Mr  Nelson.  I  understand,  tuted  to  the 
committee  that  the  groundlnc  ot  planes  for 
t>pe»atlona»  training  In  this  eountry  waa  the 
result  of  faulty  distribution  of  100-octane 
gajuvime  rather  than  of  over-all  ahortage  H« 
•aid  that  the  ti^*o'>n*  might  be  "at  the 
ik-Tong  points  "    In  thla  he  waa  mistaken 

Inasmuch  aa  we  hav«  been  unable  to  main- 
tain any  imms  in  this  country.  Mr  Nelwui's 
remarks  on  maid  laui  but  ion  were  undrubtertly 
directed  at  our  working  luppltw  or  opera, 
tional  reeervea  at  overwaa  bassa. 

We  must  build  up  at  overseas  baaea  sup- 
plie*   of   faaollne   nteesaary    tor   operations 
there,   in    the   aame   way   that    supplies   cf 
rations  and  ammunition  muat  be  built  up  at 
overaeas  bases.    The  reasons  for  this  ought 
to  be  itlf'ttldent     Thar*  are  Jong  distances 
between  the  sources   of  production   In    this 
r«''untry  and  the  poinu  of  consumption  at 
the  battle  fronta—dlatancea  that  involve  a 
uip  of  6  months  it  some  oaaea  and  a  trip  of  3 
months    tn     many    eases     Remember    that 
planes  and  crews  sent  to  reinforce  our  forces 
overseas  can,  in  S  days  by  flying,  get  to  com- 
bat areas  which  It  wlU  Uke  S  months  by 
land  and  by  water  to  supply  with  the  fuel 
necessary  to  maintain  those  same  planes  and 
crews  in  combat     These  lorig  lines  of  supply 
by    water    are    subject    to   Interruption    by 
hostile  sctlon      If  adequate  supplies  are  not 
maintained  overseas,  the  sinking  of  Unkers 
en   route  to  a  theater  could   result   in   the 
grounding  of  pianos  in  that  theater.     There 
Is  also  the  risk  that  part  of  the  supply  at  the 
oversea.^   l>ases   wlU    be  destroyed    by   enemy 
air  stuck. 


It  is  Indispensable  to  military  operations 
to  build  up  sound  operational  reserves  over- 
seas. They  shotild  be  larger  today  than  they 
are.  The  amounts  of  ttiese  operational  re- 
serves rre  set  by  the  oombined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  allocations  of  gasoline  to  the  varlotis 
theaters  are  made  monthly  by  an  Inter-AUled 

board 

Mr  Nelson  compared  production  and  con- 
sumption for  February  and  March,  pointing 
.out  that  production  exceediMl  consumption 
in  those  months  Such  a  comparison  does 
not  prove  anything.  The  only  true  com- 
parison la  between  current  production  and 
current  requirements.  Current  require- 
ments take  Into  account  three  Important 
factors  which  are  not  refiected  in  current 
consumption  figures.  These  three  factors 
are:  First  and  all  Important,  the  time  factor, 
the  time  necessary  to  transport  the  gasoline 
from  the  refinery  to  its  place  of  use.  Thus 
rasoline  produced  In  April  should  be  com- 
pared to  domestic  consumption  estimated  for 
May  and  to  overaeas  consumption  estimated 
for  July.  Second,  because  of  our  rapidly 
growing  air  strength,  future  consumption  .'or 
which  we  must  produce  today  will  be  much 
greater  than  current  consumption.  Third, 
actual  consumption  figures  do  not  make  al- 
lowance for  the  building  up  of  overseas  sup- 
plies. 

I  repeat,  the  true  picture  is  given  by  a 
comparison  of  current  production  and  cur- 
rent requirements.  In  the  case  of  combat 
areas  overseas,  current  requirements  take 
into  account  the  time  necessary  for  trans- 
portation, the  rlak  of  sinking  at  sea.  the  rate 
of  consumption  after  arrival,  and  the  size  of 
the  reserves  to  be  built  up  It  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  current  production  Is  by  no 
means  sufflcient  to  meet  current  reqiUre- 
menta. 

Requirements:  Requirements  for  today  are 
more  than  60  times  what  we  were  using  3 
years  ago.  and  requirements  for  the  future 
are  more  than  double  requirements  for  today. 
Most  of  the  100-oeUne  gasoline  to  fill  those 
requirements  must  come  from  American  re- 
flnertes  The  petroleum  Industry  has  made 
an  excellent  record  in  responding  to  the 
needs,  considering  the  rapidly  mounting  de- 
mands made  on  It  and  the  dlfllcultles  en- 
counterrd  In  obtaining  the  equipment  neces- 
sar,  for  altering  i^anta  and  building  new 
plants.  The  delays  encountered  In  carrying 
out  the  jwoductlon  proeram.  I  am  told  by  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War.  have  been 
due  primarily  to  delays  In  deliveries  of  equip- 
ment for  the  new  planU. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
did  not  make  the  full  axtent  of  their  require- 
ments  known   lunclanUy   far  In   advance 
There  Is  a  measw*  of  truth  In  that     K  will 
alwa;,a  be  so  in  war.  at  least  in  the  earlier 
stage*  of  war    Tha  armed  forces  always  want 
something  "the  day  before  yesterdsy."  as  the 
saying  goea    Tht  baat  that  can  he  done  U  to 
lay  down  a  profram  baaed  on  a  plan  of  mlll- 
ury  operations,  flgura  out  the  requirements 
called  for  by  tht  program,  presa  for  tha  fllling 
of  the  requlremenu.  and  be  raady  to  revlaa 
the   requirements  as  soon   as  the  changing 
needs  of  war  maka  It  evident  that  axutlng 
reqx  rementa  wlU  not  give  tha  flghtlng  forces 
what  they  must  hata.  In  regard  to  100-octana 
gnuollne,  a  good  )ob  In  staUng  requlremenu 
has  oeen  done,  all  things  considered,  even 
though  the  ultimate  extent  of  our  requlre- 
menu was  not  reallied  a  year  ago. 

The  main  facta  are.  first,  that  our  requlre- 
menu are  not  being  met  today  and.  second, 
that  we  do  not  as  yet  hare  the  production 
recommended  by  the  War  Department  in 
February  1942.  over  14  months  sgo. 

The  failure  to  nwet  requlremenu  is  made 
even  more  serious  by  a  new,  vitally  impor- 
tant and  very  encouraging  factor.  As  I  in- 
formed the  Petroletmi  Administration  for 
War  some  weeks  ago,  the  requlremenu  pres- 


enUy  stoted  wUl  soon  be  revised  upward,  ao 
that  the  problem  of  producing  enough  gaso- 
llne  to  fill  them  will  be  all  the  harder.  Our 
requirements  In  the  past  have  taken  into 
account  the  asstmiption  that  a  cerUln  per- 
centage of  planes  will  be  lost  in  combat  each 
month.  This  percentage  is  caUed  the  attri- 
tion rate.  From  combat  experience  we  are 
today  finding  that  the  percentage  of  planes 
actually  lost  In  combat  has  been  much  lower 
than  the  anticipated  percentage.  In  other 
words,  our  success  in  air  combat  has  been 
much  greater  than  we  expected,  with  smaller 
losses  of  planes.  But  this  very  success  makes 
our  Job  more  dlfflctilt.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  bigger  air  force  sooner  than  we  expected. 
To  take  advantage  of  this,  and  we  must  in  a 
war  which  dependa  so  much  on  air  suprem- 
acy, will  require  larger  amounU  of  100-oc- 
tane gasoline  aooner  than  we  expected. 

Comi>etltlon  with  synthetic  rubber:  Sec- 
retary Ickes  has  testified  to  you  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  this  tight  condition  in  100-oc- 
tane gasoline  lies  In  the  superior  prlorltlaa 
given  to  the  B3rnthetlc  rubber  program  last 
winter.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  gasoline  pro- 
duction program.  The  priorities  to  which 
this  program  Is  entitled  are  determined  by 
Mr  I^elson.  The  Army  is  in  the  position  of 
a  customer. 

The  two  programs — 100-octane  gaaollne 
and  synthetic  rubber — Involve  the  building 
of  planu.  Mr.  Nelson  told  you  that  planU 
for  high  octane  gaaollne  and  rubber  nquire 
the  same  componenU  all  along  the  line. 
They  use  the  same  equipment,  such  as  beat 
exchangers,  valves,  compressors,  boilers,  and 
so  forth.  He  also  told  you  that  the  supe- 
rior rubber  priorities  hurt  the  100-octane 
program  more  than  any  other  program. 

Secretary  Ickes  told  you  that  the  rubl>er 
priorities  had  caused  a  loss  to  his  100-octane 
gasoline  program  of  nearly  44  million  bar- 
rels and  a  further  loss  beyond  this  which 
was  "not  susceptible  to  precise  demonstra- 
tion at  this  time,  but  which  Is  none  the 
less  a  real  and  practical  matter." 

The  synthetic  rubber  program  Is  an  hn- 
portant  program.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  today  It  is  as  wgent  a  program  for  war 
purposes  as  the  100-octane  gasoline  program. 
And  there  are  other  tmportant  programa.  In- 
cluding eaoort  reaaela  axKl  merchant  ahlpptnf . 
But  there  la  every  Indication  that  the  rub- 
ber situation  is  In  much  better  eondltloa 
than  100-octane  gaaollne  I  take  it  that  tha 
rt>cent  relaxation  of  reatrlctlons  placed  on  uaa 
of  rubber  would  not  have  come  about  If  tha 
ruM>ar  ouUook  had  not  tmprovad  to  tte 
point  that  any  crtsls  In  the  supply  of  rubbar 
has  been  pa»ed.  From  praaent  Indleattoaa 
there  will  be  rubbar  but  not  woufh  100- 
oeune  gaaotlat. 

In  turn,  wa  naad  mora  lOO-oet&M  gaaolina 
We  need  It  badly.  Unlaaa  aomething  la  done 
to  relieve  tht  altuatlon.  unlaas  atapa  ara 
taken  to  aoealarata  dallvarlta  ot  ma«arlala 
and  equipment  to  tha  planta  under  con- 
struction, wa  will  not  |tt  tht  gaaoltnt  wa 
mvMt  have. 


Miitioii  H  M«ic«w 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 
HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  trraa 

IN  THI  SKNATI  OF  TEX  XJVTTKD  STAT» 

Tuesday.  May  4  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  May  5>.194i 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.   Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
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in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  state- 
ment made  by  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Russia.  Hon.  Joseph  E  Davies.  as  a  pro- 
loGiif  to  his  creat  play  ■Mi.ssion  to  Mos- 


That  Ls  why  I  wrote  Mission  to  Moscow.  That 
Is  why  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  motion -pic- 
ture Industry  and  the  patriotic  citizens  who 
comprise  It.  to  the  great  organization  of 
rir«m»tiRt*  artists,  and  technicians  who  huve 


If  we  are  a.s  astute  In  building  world  mar- 
keU  as  we  have  been  In  developing  cur  do- 
mestic markeU.  we  should  have  no  fear  In 
entering  Into  trade  agreements  with  the 
nations  of  the  world  providing  for  no  greater 
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that  aU  the  might  of  Hitler  could  not  break 
them.  We  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the 
unyielding  resistance  of  a  united  RiiasU  and 
a  united  China.  Bven  where  the  purpose  for 
which  a  people  are  united  is  a  perverted  and 
•vii  nne  as  In  the  case  of  Oermany  and  Japan. 


claims  that  lower  living  standards  U  a  goal 
to  be  sought.  We  are  far  more  fully  agreed 
than  we  know. 

Not  only  are  we  agreed  upon  our  basic  di- 
rection but  a  Urge  number  of  the  naUons  of 
the  earth  are  agreed  with  us  upon  the  same 


truths  and  the  course  which  I  have  ventured 
to  call  self-evident. 

There  remains  only  action — ^not  action  to 
creaU  some  all-embracing  world  bystem.  but 
the  minimum  action  ersentlal  to  permit  a 
bold  latmching  upon  the  course  which  we  all 
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in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  state- 
ment made  by  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Russia.  Hon.  Joseph  E  Davies.  as  a  pro- 
logue to  his  great  play  'Mission  to  Mos- 
cow." This  statement  breathes  so  well 
the  ideals  of  a  great  American  that  I  am 
sure  it  is  of  general  public  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  1  was  your  Amba>;sador  In  Russia.  I 
little  expected  to  write  Mission  to  Moscow. 
much  less  see  it  projecttd  on  'he  screen,  but 
when  Germany  attacktV  Russia,  the  Soviet 
Union  became  one  of  the  nations  flghiing 
Hitler,  and  It  was  a  desperate  hovir. 

If  Hitler  were  to  destroy  the  "red"  armies 
and  smash  the  Soviet  Union,  the  three  ag- 
gressor natloius  would  dominate  Europe.  Asia, 
and  AXiica.  The  riches  ot  these  three  conti- 
nents and  the  enslaved  latx:r  of  three-quar- 
ters of  the  population  of  the  world  would  be 
harnesfcd  to  conquer  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

The  Americans  would  be  next.  Us.  Unity 
amonk?  the  forces  fighting  Hitler  was  vital; 
nothing  as  I  saw  It  was  more  important  than 
that  the  fighting  nations  should  understand 
and  trust  each  other  There  was  so  much 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  which  I  partly  shared,  that  I  felt  It 
was  my  duty  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
Soviet  Union  as  I  saw  It.  for  such  value  ns  It 
might  have. 

If  I  were  down  there  In  the  audience  with 
you.  there  are  certain  things  that  I  would 
want  to  know  about  the  man  who  Is  telling 
the  story,  so  that  I  could  assess  the  reliability 
of  his  Judgment  and  his  bias,  or  his  lack  of 
bias.  Those  things  about  me  you  are  en- 
titled to  know.  I  would  want  to  know  them 
If  I  were  you.  Well,  they  are  very  simple 
My  people  were  pioneers.  They  came  to 
New  Orleans  in  a  sailing  ship  I  was  born 
In  Wisconsin,  educated  In  the  public  schools, 
graduated  from  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
went  to  Washington  as  one  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  young  men,  and  practiced  law  suc- 
cessfully In  New  York  and  Washington  My 
religious  convictions  are  basic  My  sainted 
mother  was  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
gospel.  I  think  that  I  am  peculiarly  the 
product  of  cur  great  country,  and  its  free 
Institutions  and  opportunities  In  a  competi- 
tive society  of  free  enterprise,  that  is  not  only 
free  but  is  fair  and  regulated. 

I  came  up  the  hard  way.  and  I  am  glad  of 
It.  I  had  a  deep  conviction  and  firm  faith 
that  that  system  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  the  best  the  world  has  yet  produced 
for  the  common  man.  such  as  you  and  me. 
I  went  to  Russia  with  that  conviction,  and 
I  returned  from  Russia  with  that  conviction. 
But  while  I  was  in  Russia  I  came  to  have  a 
very  high  respect  for  the  honesty  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  They  respected  the  honesty 
of  my  conviction,  and  I  respected  theirs  I 
alsc  came  back  with  a  firm  conviction  that 
these  people  were  sincerely  devoted  to  peace, 
and  that  what  they  and  their  leaders  most  de- 
sired was  to  live  as  good  neighbors  In  a 
world  at  peace.  That  peace  has  not  yet  been 
won.  If  unity,  mutual  understanding,  con- 
fidence in  each  other  Is  necessary  to  win  the 
war.  It  Is  still  more  necessary  to  win  the 
peace.  For  there  can  be  no  durable  peace 
without  an  agreement  among  those  nations 
that  have  won  the  war.  that  they  will  project 
that  peace  and  maintain  that  peace  and  pro- 
tect that  peace.  Without  understanding, 
mutual  understanding,  confidence  In  each 
ether,  there  will  be  no  durable  or  secure 
peace,  and  if  that  should  happen,  then  the 
dead  In  Flanders  Fields.  Guadalcanal.  China. 
Dunkerque.  Africa,  the  Ukraine,  would  not 
alcep,  for  we  again  would  have  broken  faith 
with  the  dead,  and  hope  of  humanity,  dead 
and    living,   would   once    again    be    betrayed. 


That  Ls  why  I  wrote  Mission  to  Moscow.  That 
Is  why  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  motion-pic- 
ture Industry  and  the  patriotic  citizens  who 
comprise  It.  to  the  great  organization  of 
dramatists,  artists,  and  technicians  who  have 
projected  this  book  upon  the  screen  for  you, 
my  fellow  citizens  of  the  Americas,  and  for 
you,  my  fellow  freemen  of  the  world. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Apreemenli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


U  we  are  a.s  astute  in  building  world  mar- 
kets as  we  have  been  In  developing  cur  do- 
mestic markeU,  we  should  have  no  fear  In 
entering  Into  trade  agreements  with  the 
nations  of  the  world  providing  for  no  greater 
reciprocal  favors  than  we  ourselves  would 
extend. 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday   May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  3>.  1943 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.'^k  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  able 
and  timely  editorial  entitled  "Just 
Plain  Common  Sense,"  published  in  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen,  of  April  28.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JUST    PLAIN   COMMON    SENSt 

The  approval  of  the  administration's  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement  program  by  the 
H<ius€  ways  and  means  committee  was  to  be 
expected.  Just  as  the  Nation  cannot  safely 
isolate  Itself  fom  the  rest  of  the  world  neither 
can  It  expect  to  build  a  high  tariff  wall  about 
Its  Industries  to  the  extent  of  impoverishing 
the  nations  who  must  and  should  deal  with 

us 

With  due  regard  to  the  Ideologies  with 
which  we  have  excused  our  entry  into  two 
world  conflicts,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
most  wars  are  the  direct  result  of  economic 
pressure  dur  In  large  measure  to  the  scramble 
for  world  trade  and  with  little  regard  as  to 
how  It  Is  secured. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  built  up  an  almost 
religious  regard  for  "our  standard  of  living" 
and  It  will  not  t)e  easy  for  us  to  relinquish  any 
of  the  gains  to  labor  or  society  generally 
achieved  through  a  thoroughly  selfish  regard 
for  our  own  commercial  skins.  But  we  must 
compromise  with  s  me  of  our  reactionary 
ideas.  If  we  are  golnfe  to  become  good  neigh- 
bors and  at  the  same  time  have  safe  neigh- 
bors. We  cannot  subsidize  ourselves  Into  a 
thoroughly  safe  and  secure  commercial  exist- 
ence except  to  deal  fairly  and  equlUbly  with 
f- "  re.s  of  the  world  and  see  to  It  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  acquire  the  same  ethical 
view  of  trade  relationships  with  us. 

We  have  aspired  and  reached  great  heiglUs 
Industrially  and  commercially  It  has  become 
quite  natural  for  us  to  look  down  at  the  other 
fellow  and  to  pity  him  for  his  low  standard 
of  living  and  nls  lack  of  prowess  in  protecting 
his  own  markets.  It  has  developed  a  sort  of 
commercial  rstlgmatlsm  bad  for  us  and  not 
too  good  for  envious  neighbors.  Now  we 
have  reached  the  turning  point  and  while 
new  commercial  trails  must  \x  blazed  care- 
fully they  must  be  blazed  considerately  as 
regards  those  with  whom  we  deal.  Just  as 
we  must  not  permit  the  development  of 
vicious  cartels  that  would  undermine  our 
own  trade  structure,  so  must  we  refrain  from 
high  tariff  walls  and  unrelenting  trade  prac- 
tices that  would  paralyze  our  nelghl>ors 
chances  In  free  competition  with  us.  Other- 
wise treaties  will  l>e  broken,  nations  will 
combine  against  U3.  and  wars  for  survival  will 
follow. 


Our  Post- War  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I  submit 
herewith  the  very  able  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Dean  Acheson,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  the  thirty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  on  April  29. 1943: 

Justice  Holmes  used  to  say  that  the  essen- 
tial fact  about  the  pollywog  was  the  wiggle 
He  would  then  go  on  to  elucidate  the  para- 
ble—Man, he  said,  is  bora  to  act:  to  act  is  to 
afllrm  the  worth  of  an  end;  and  to  affirm  the 
worth  of  an  end  Is  to  create  an  ideal  It  la 
by  action  that  we  live,  as  Individuals  and  as 
a  nation.  All  our  plans  for  the  future,  all 
our  meetings  and  conferences,  if  they  are 
divorced  from  action  are  words,  mere  sound 
waves  mingling  with  the  endless  echoea 
which  this  earth  sends  out  each  second  Into 
Infinite  space,  and  without  more  meaning. 

In  this  sense  the  fundamental  problem  ol 
American  post-war  economic  policy — or  any 
policy— Is  our  capacity  for  unified,  sustained 
and  steadfast  action.  It  is  not  the  intellec- 
tual problem  of  knowing  what  to  do  The 
world  Is  engaged  in  a  second  world  war  wlth- 
Ing  a  quarter  century,  not  because  there  was 
not  enough  Intelligence  on  the  planet  to 
know  good  from  evil,  or  right  actions  from 
wrong  actions,  but  because  It  la  one  thing 
to  know  and  It  Is  another  thing  to  act  upon 
that  knowledge — and  to  act  together  with 
millions  of  other  men  and  women 

To  be  capable  of  action,  sustained  and 
steadfast,  this  democracy  and  every  other  as 
well,  must  achieve  unity  of  purpose  upon  the 
fundamentals.  One  of  the  most  disturbing 
phenomena  of  our  recent  history  has  been 
the  ease  with  which  we  relapse  into  bitter, 
partisan  quarreling  This  factionalism  can 
paralyze  our  will  and  our  capacity  to  act 
as  a  nation  In  the  world  of  nations 

Disagreement  and  debate  are,  of  course,  a 
part  of  the  democratic  process.  Democracy 
works  through  public  dls'^usslon  and  the 
thrashing  out  of  differences  of  opinion  But 
this  is  a  means — and  the  best  means  we 
know — to  an  end.  The  end  Is  decision — de- 
cision which  Is  accepted  by  all — decision 
♦hlch  results  in  action.  Democracy  becomes 
frustrated  and  feeble  when  differences  are 
preserved  for  their  own  sake,  when  factlon- 
all.-'ra  Is  kept  alive  to  prevent  that  very  unity 
upon  which  alone  effective  action  as  a  nation 
depends.  We  shall  never  be  capable  of  action 
If  Individuals  and  groups  devote  themselves 
to  assaults  on  ever>-  proposal  In  the  effort  to 
seciu"e  the  greatest  poESlble  advantage  for 
themselves. 

We  have  seen  France  destroyed  by  the  in- 
ability of  the  people  to  pull  themselves  to- 
gether and  act  with  unity  and  strength. 
Then  we  have  seen  the  British  people  cloee 
ranks  after  Dunkerque.  by  becoming  one  peo- 
ple with  one  wUl,  so  multiply  their  attengtb 
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that  aU  the  might  of  Hitler  could  not  break 
them.  We  have  aeen  the  same  thing  In  the 
unyielding  resistance  of  a  united  RuaaU  and 
a  united  Chlrn*.  Bven  where  the  purpose  for 
which  a  people  are  imlted  Is  a  perv«t«d  and 
evil  one.  as  In  the  caae  ol  Germany  and  Japan. 
we  have  learned  to  our  cost  that  the  result  la 
powerful. 

The  flrst  task  before  us  then,  If  we  are  to 
act  as  a  Nation,  strong  and  determined  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  deatluy,  is  to  pull 
ourselves  together  and  to  agree  upon  our 
fundamental  course  of  action.  If  we  can  do 
this,  I  have  fuU  faith  In  the  rlghtness  of  our 
decisions  and  In  our  strength  to  endure. 

The  very  difficulties  of  the  years  which  will 
follow  the  war  make  It  essential  that  we  have 
that  sure  sense  of  direction  which  alone 
makes  determined  and  coherent  action  pos- 
sible. They  will  not  be  easy  years.  The 
transformation  of  American  life  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  peace  to  a  vast  organization  for 
total  war  has  been  a  colossal  task  affecting 
every  person,  every  community,  every  Indus- 
try in  the  land  The  change  back  again  will 
be  a  task  equally  preat  and  will  require  ac- 
tion equally  far  reaching. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  will  be  return- 
ing from  military  and  civilian  service  In  di- 
rect war  activities  They  must  find  speedy 
and  productive  employment.  Whole  Indus- 
tries must  convert  from  war  production  to 
peace  production  They  must  find  markets 
for  their  goods.  In  lands  which  have  suf- 
fered destruction  by  war  and  looting  by  the 
enemy,  people  will  need  help  In  creating 
again  the  means  of  self-support. 

It  will  take  a  eteady  and  resolute  people 
to  plot  and  hold  a  course  amid  the  confusion 
and  pressures  which  these  years  will  bring. 
Some  among  us  will  lose  their  heads  and  fall 
to  quarreling  under  tension,  others  will  want 
to  take  actions  which  nullify  one  another  to 
apvpease  powerf"'  groups;  still  others  will  fol- 
low any  panacea  monger  who  promises  an 
effortless  solution  And  there  will  alwaj-s  be 
those  who  for  their  own  Interest  knowingly 
mislead  and  Incite  passion  and  prejudice. 
But  the  Job  can  be  done — and  done  even  l)e- 
yond  our  hopes— if  the  mass  of  u?  will  make 
our  decision  upon  the  simple  truths  which 
all  of  us  have  so  painfully  learned;  and.  hav- 
ing made  it,  remember  lliat  "no  man  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looking  back 
IS  lit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  " 

The  men  who  made  this  democracy  and 
this  Nation  out  of  a  continent  and  many 
diverse  peoples  held,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
phrased  It,  "certain  truths  to  be  self-evident." 
Today  we  also  know  certain  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  That  knowledge,  if  acted  upon,  can 
give  us  unity  and  direction  and  strength. 

We  know  that  defense  Is  not  a  winning 
strategy.  We  know  that  only  by  offensive 
attack  upon  the  problems  which  lie  ahead 
can  we  hope  to  win  solution  We  know  that 
the  only  solution  Is  one  which  provides  more 
production  everywhere  for  the  needs  of  man- 
kind which  will  not  be  denied,  more  emplcy- 
ment,  more  trade,  better  living  standards. 
We  know  al^o  that  no  nation  can  achieve 
this  solution  by  isolating  lUseU;  that,  U  any 
attempts  to  do  so.  it  not  only  injures  itself 
but  It  imperils  all  others;  and  we  know  that 
Joint  and  almuluueous  atuck  is  essential 
to  success. 

If  these  statements  are  platitudes,  so  much 
the  better.  It  means  that  to  us  they  are 
self-evident,  that  there  is  no  substantial  dis- 
sent from  them,  and  that  we  can  agree  and 
act  upon  them  No  one,  so  far  as  1  know, 
believes  that  the  way  for  this  or  any  other 
'  Nation  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  Its  people 
Is  to  reduce  production  throughout  the 
world,  or  that  the  way  to  care  for  the  return- 
ing soldiers  and  our  present  war  workers  U  to 
reduce  employment.  There  are  no  advocates 
for  the  view  that  the  steady  decline  of  Inter- 
national trade  between  the  wars  contributed 
to  the  weUare  or  security  of  anyone.    No  one 


claims  that  lower  living  standards  Is  a  goal 
to  be  sought.  We  are  far  more  fully  agreed 
than  we  know. 

Not  only  are  we  agreed  upon  our  basic  di- 
rection but  a  Urge  number  of  the  naUons  of 
the  earth  are  agreed  with  us  upon  the  same 
course.    For  this  Is  the  cotirae  stated  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  In  the  Declaration  by 
the  United  NaUona  of  January  1,  1942,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  81  nations.    It  Is  stated 
m  article  vn  of  the  Master  Ler  d -Lease  Agree- 
ments with  the  United  Bangdom.  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Belgium,  Poland,  the  Nether- 
lands,  Greece,  Caechoslovakla,   Norway,  and 
Yugoslavia,    and    adopted    by    Canada.    Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.    These  agreements 
look  toward  agreed  action  "open  to  partici- 
pation by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind, 
directed    to    the    expansion,   by    appropriate 
international     and     domestic     measures,     of 
production,  employn«nt,  and   the   exchange 
and   consvimptlon   of   goods,   which   are   the 
material  foundations  of  the  liberty  and  wel- 
fare of  all  peoples;   to  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  In  Inter- 
national commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  trade  Iwrriers;  and  In  gen- 
eral  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  economic 
objectives"    of    the    Atlantic    Charter.      The 
same  principles  are  declared  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  21  American  republics 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  January  1942. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say.  then,  that  these 
truths  are  held  to  be  self-evident  by  the 
whole  free  world,  which  Is  agreed  that  they 
both  point  the  way  and  call  for  action.  The 
task  before  us  Is  to  act  by  taking  those  steps 
which  clearly  fall  within  the  area  of  agree- 
ment and  not  waste  time  with  fear  and  fac- 
tional fighting  about  matters  which  lie  far 
ahead  and  t)eyond  It. 

Certain  steps  within  the  economic  field 
seem  pretty  clearly  Indicated.  They  must  be 
predicated  upon  a  world  In  which  peace  can 
and  will  be  maintained.  But,  In  turn,  such 
a  world  must  be  predicated  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  broad  economic  covirses  which 
have  been  mentioned.  Peace  is  not  likely 
if  men  must  struggle  for  shrinking  means 
of  livelihood.  The  steps  which  are  necessary 
for  the  expansion  of  production,  employment, 
and  consumption  almost  state  themselves 
when  one  states  the  problem. 

At  the  end  of  this  war  vast  areas  of  the 
earth  will  be  in  need  of  goods  of  all  sorts 
but  particularly  of  equipment  for  every  kind 
of  Industry  and  agriculture  to  produce  what 
they  and  others  need.  For  some  time  they 
will  need  to  buy  more  than  they  can  sell. 
On  the  other  hand  we  and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries will  have  a  vast  unimpaired  producUve 
nlant  and  millions  of  workers  released  from 
war  production,  all  looking  for  marketb  and 
emplovment,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

in  other  words  we  can  be  and  wUl  need  to 
be  a  capital  exporting  nation.     But  we  can 
neither  get  a  return  upon    this  capital  nor 
nermlt   those   who  use  It   to  support  them- 
selves by  selling  a  part  of  their  products  un- 
less we  join  actively  in  the  restoration  of  In- 
ternational trade.     On  the  coutraiy,  we  shall 
destroy  not  only  our  market*  and  our  cus- 
tomers but  also  our  own  economy  and  eveiy 
chance  of  pursmng  the  course  which  we  are 
aU  agreed  is  essential  to  an  ordered  and  de- 
cent world  if  we  are  so  blind  as  to  cut  off  th? 
curre  its  of  trade  that  would  flow  to  us     The 
process    Is   aU    one    process   and    we   cannot 
block  one  artery  without  sta.  Ing  gangrene. 
This   Is   the   problem   with   which    we   are 
faced.     V/e  already  know  a  good  deal  about 
It      We  knew  how  not  to  try  to  solve  it.     We 
know  that  we  cannot  solve  it  by  .attempting 
to  maintain  here  an  Isolated  island  of  pros- 
perity in  a  world  of  misery  and  depression. 
The   past    two   decades   have   taught   us    the 
impossibility  of  that  course.    We  know  that 
we  cannot  solve  It  by  letting  matters  drift. 
For  they  drift  Into  the  rapids  that  lie  Ji^t 
above  the  cataract.     And  we  know  also   the 


truths  and  the  course  which  I  have  ventured 
to  call  MU-evldent. 

There  remains  only  action — not  action  to 
create  some  all-embracing  world  byatem,  but 
the  minimum  action  eraentlal  to  permit  a 
bold  lavmching  upon  the  course  which  we  all 
know  we  must  follow.  To  do  thia  reqtiirea 
tome  Joint  program  among  the  nations  to  en- 
able the  people  of  each  nation  to  use  the 
funds  which  they  have  in  the  markets  where 
they  wish  to  buy.  The  purchasing  power 
which  exists  or  is  earned  must  be  made  liquid 
and  usable  anywhere. 

Secondly,  Joint  action  among  the  nations 
u  necessary  to  create  purchasing  power  by 
fumlsblng  capital   where  It  la  needed  and 
can  be  well  employed  to  expand  production 
Our  own    amazing  development   was   m.ide 
possible  by  the  capital  furnished  ua  from 
abroad.      It    Is    the    method    of    expanding 
production,   employment,   and  consumption 
which    can    benefit    both    the    country    fur- 
nishing   It    and    the    coimtry    receiving    it. 
Capital  sent  at>road  means  purchases  made 
in  our  markets,     it  enables  the  country  re- 
ceiving It  to  increase  the  productivity  of  its 
factories  and  farms,  which  Is  the  eseentlal 
foundation  for  higher  standards  of  employ- 
mont  and   living.     Many  difficult  problems 
will  arise  In  working  out  methods  and  pro- 
cedures for  making  caplUl   available.     But 
they  are  not  tjeyond  human  ingenuity  and 
could  be  srilved  by  a  fraction  of  the  brains 
and    courage    which    are    simm^untlng    the 
great  difficulties   presented   in   the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

The  third  and  essential  step  is  to  press  on 
with  the  dredging  of  the  channels  through 
which  goods  can  come  to  us.  These  chan- 
nels have  been  clogged  with  obstacles  For 
nine  years  the  government,  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  has  worked  with  pains- 
taking care  to  reduce  them  in  number  and 
size  Thought  has  been  given  to  every  Inte- 
rest Involved.  Procedures  have  been  de- 
veloped so  that  every  side  of  every  question 
can  be  fully  presented,  argued  and  consid- 
ered Steadily  and  carefully  the  work  has 
Kone  forward.  Thirty -one  trade  agreements 
have  been  made  with  27  countries.  resuUtog 
in  the  material  reduction  of  a  multitude 
ol  trade  barriers  and  the  elimination  ol  many 
serious  discriminations  against  our  products. 
Over  a  thousand  Items  of  our  tariff  have  been 
modified  to  date  under  this  procedure. 

Tlie  Congress  now  has  before  It  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another 
period  of  3  years.  The  action  taken  upon 
this  bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  one 
of  us  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  it  Is  a 
teft  of  our  capacity  for  sustained  and  con- 
secutive action  in  the  economic  field.  Cer- 
tainly It  will  be  so  regarded,  and  other  na- 
tions will  make  their  Judgments  of  lis  and 
their  plans  to  work  with  us  accordingly. 

No  question  can  exist  that  upon  the  pur- 
pose and  principle  of  the  act  and  upon  Its 
essential  and  central  part  In  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  expanding  production  and  consump- 
tion the  country  Is  united  In  agreement.  We 
are  determined  that  we  shall  not  go  into 
another  spiral  of  depression  aft«r  this  war. 
We  are  determined  that  the  great  productive 
power  of  the  country  shall  be  used  to  create 
the  opportunity  for  a  better  life  lor  all  our 
people  We  know  that  other  people  demand 
the  same  opportunity  to  work  fof  «^*  "">• 
end.  and  that  neither  we  nor  they  can  "Chleve 
It  If  the  flow  of  goods  is  dammed  up  in  either 
direction.    We  are  agreed  upon  the  purpose 

of  this  act.  _. 

We  are  agreed  also  upon  its  method.  J% 
has  been  tried  and  found  fair  8"^  P^««j^^- 
ble  No  other  method  has  produced  any- 
thing but  frustration,  controversy,  and  dM- 
sension.  We  have  tried  general  tartlT  legisla- 
tion We  have  tried  negotiated  agreement* 
subject  to  ratification,  and  this  failed.  We 
have  tried  other  formulas,  and  x»OM  tooioa 
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any  hope  of  stircessf-.il  action  For  9  years 
we  have  Uled  thi.s  method,  and  we  know 
that  It  will  work  and  will  work  fairly. 

Nil  one  could  have  anv  doubt  of  that  who 


ir  democriicy  Is  to  woik,  the  majority  of 
citizens  must  meet  situations  like  this  as 
mature  Individuals,  and  this  means  they 
must  be  able  to  solve  their  problems  "with 


estimate  It  would  a"d  $3  500.000.030  to  the 
Nations  food  bill.  When  the  war  Is  over 
It  would  depress  farm  prices  deeper  and  more 
rapidly  because  It  is  likely  that  labor  cosU 
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Cotpoiaticn  Is  making  and  what  It  Is  doing 
to  lr.crra)«e  productlnn  E:ich  week  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  these  kinds  of  loans  arc  being 
made,  while  at  the  same  time,  there  Is  a 
h  n  In  rnnoTC"^  to  dentrov  the  Retrtnnal  Arrl- 


Und-Uase  for  War  Only? 
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nations,  together  with  that  portion  of  domes- 
tic nwinufacture  to  be  transferred  to  Lend- 
Lease.  although  the  D?fen9c  Planu  Corpora- 
tion finances  the  ojjeraiuins.  adds  an  esti- 
mated   M  000.000.000    more. 
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any  hope  of  surcessfxil  action  For  fl  year* 
we  have  tried  this  methcd.  and  we  know 
that  It  win  work  and  wUl  work  (airly. 

No  one  could  have  any  doubt  of  that  who 
lliitencd  to  the  siiccrAslon  ot  witneBsea  who 
have  appeared  bet. re  the  Way»  and  Meant 
Coniniitlee  of  the  Moune  of  Reprt'sentaliveii 
at  the  recent  liearin^x  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Tr;ide  A(?r«rmr>ni»  A' t  ThU  chumber  of 
commerce  ha*  t.iKci)  nn  honorable  and  Icnd- 
Itig  role  It  h.iH  hern  jnlnt-rt  by  •poKrumcn 
for  the  great  iab'  r  >  ;: 
fttcturer*'  and  Umh  i'-* 
cultural  orK  ini/H'ioif*. 
lionn.    otid    numrroud    , 

group*.  It  is  ftiir  to  »ay  thai  the  (overwhelm- 
ing mnjurlty  (jf  all  uur  national  grnipt  and 
of  the  preh.H  l^  DOlidly  b«'lund  thl*  arthjn  a*  a 
tangible  indication  of  our  nat'.nnal  will  to 
work  with  other  l.ke-minded  nntldtis  m  the 
taaks  of  peace,  as  we  have  done  In  the  ta.-ks 
of  war. 

This.  then.  Is  the  first  test  ot  whether  we 
are  doers  of  our  word  and  not  talkers  only — 
the  test  first  In  time,  and,  perhaps,  first  in 
importance.  For  It  will  show  whether  we  can 
pull  together  and  act  upon  what  we  know  to 
be  the  only  course  which  for  ourselves  and 
for  all  others  leads  out  of  the  wilderness  In 
Smollett's  Roderick  Random  there  Is  a  scene 
on  an  old  wooden  ship  of  the  line  In  which 
one  of  the  heavy  guiis  comes  loose  from  Its 
moorings  and  crashes  back  and  forth  across 
the  'tween  dccka  with  the  roll  of  the  ship, 
cru.shlng  men,  staclni?  holes  In  the  side,  and 
causing  death.  r\iln.  and  destruction. 

Our  power  for  good  or  evil  In  this  world  Is 
so  great  that  it  Is  unthinkable  that  there 
should  be  lacking  the  moral  and  Intellectual 
force  to  control  and  use  It  as  all  of  us  would 
believe  that  It  always  has  and  must  be  u.sed 
for  the  liberntlon  of  the  bodies  and  spirits 
of  men  from  misery  to  opportunity  and  life. 


The  Farm  Program  and  the  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or   NORTH   D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  4   *leaislativc  day  of 
Monday.  May  J).  1943 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
Cordon  Roth,  director  of  public  rela- 
tioiis  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association,  on  the  food  for  free- 
dom program,  April  4,  1943,  which  was 
broadcast  from  station  WLOL  over  the 
afflhated  stations  of  the  North  Central 
Broadcasting  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 

The  work-worn  and  weary  Seventy-eighth 
Congres.-  is  still  on  dead  center  alter  3  busy, 
hectic  months,  with  little.  If  anything,  to 
snow  for  Its  efforts  in  trylnp  t^  sh.ipe  the 
Nation's  wartime  economy  Us  llrst  quarter 
of  dellberat.  ns  were  marked  by  acrUnony  and 
tension  and  procrastination 

On  the  farm  front  the  so-called  farm  bloc, 
with  the  cotton  politicians  and  spokesmen  for 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  bungled 
and   bungled  and  bungled. 

The  .'pnng  chintlug  season  Is  under  way 
and  there  Is  little  that  Congress  c:in  do  now 
cue  way  or  the  other  But  the  farmers  must 
l.iy  their  plans  now  for  what  tiiey  need  next 
fall  and  in  1944. 


If  democracy  Is  to  work,  the  majority  of 
citizens  must  meet  situations  like  this  as 
mature  Individuals,  and  this  means  they 
must  be  able  to  solve  their  problems  "with 
their  brains  In  full  control  of  their  emotions. '• 
Tliev  must  be  ready  to  take  full  responsibility 
Thire  are  three  iMues  which  new  have  a 
vital  eflfct  on  the  farm  prD^ram  and  the  war 
effort  lh«y  are  farm  legl'latlDn  farm  credit, 
and  farm  r<Kiperatlvc»  On  farm  Ugi.-lallon 
there*  the  Bankhead  fullp.irlty  bill,  the 
Ftie  hill,  and  the  Infamous  u'tempt  to  de- 
stroy R  A  C  C  and  noniero'irse  loant.  On 
farm  credit  there  la  the  encouraging  utory  of 
what  R  A  C  C  loans  have  dmic  so  fat.  M 
wdl  ns  the  sordid  story  of  pressure  being 
brought  t!>  kill  hberall/rd  turm  credit  On 
cix.'perutivcs  Itit  their  role  in  supporting  sound 
farm  legmlution  and  liberal  farm  credit 

Now  the  legislation:  The  Bankhead  bill. 
Which  would  have  prevented  the  fixing  of 
piKe  ceilings  at  les.t  than  parity,  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  The  dfCi.-don.  which  still 
waits,  is  whether  Congress  will  override  the 
veto.  The  Farmers  Union  stated  its  position 
on  this  Isi-ue  lust  September  when  It  told  Con- 
gress that  the  Farmers  Union  stands  for  full 
parity  fir  agriculture,  and  no  more  What- 
ever the  merits  of  arguments  for  revising  the 
parity  formula,  to  do  so  at  this  moment 
would  break  faith  with  the  Nation,  they  said. 
In  the  meantime.  Food  Czar  Chester  Davis 
has  the  authority  to  leject  any  price  ceilings 
at  le.'^s  than  parity  that  in  his  opinion  work 
undue  hardship  on  the  farmers.  No  doubt 
Mr  Davis  already  is  analyzing  hcoretlcal 
parity  prices  as  against  actual  farm  prices 
and  may  adju.st  some  of  the  great  dl.sparltirs 
which  exist  and  for  which  a  fair  adjustment 
is  necessary. 

Now  for  the  Pace  bill,  which  vould  include 
the  cost  of  farm  labor  in  computing  parity. 
It  is  likely  that  the  President  will  v«  to  it 
should  it  pas.s  the  Senate.  For  a  long  time  the 
Farmers'  Union  was  the  only  farm  group — 
now  other  groups  have  Jolned^whlch  op- 
posed thl.^  measure  It  opposed  It  because  it 
felt  that  it  did  not  help  the  family-type 
farmer  but  rather  favored  big  commercial 
operators,  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  grow- 
ers for  example.  It  would  provoke  a  consum- 
er revolt  and  would  lead  to  Inflationary  dan- 
gers. In  addition,  it  •  as  economically  un- 
sound and  would  penalize  the  very  farmers 
Us  sponsors  professed  would  benefit  by  It. 

T)ie  Fanners'  Union  statement  was  given 
to  Congress      It  said   in  part: 

"Tlie  Pace  bill  would  not  make  any  careful 
price  adjustments  between  particular  com- 
mcdlties  which  need  it  Rather,  it  would 
raise,  by  13  percent  or  more,  a  haphazard  and 
even  undetermined  list  of  commodities  with- 
out relation  either  to  need  or  to  effect  upon 
total  farm  production.  The  bill  would  not 
modernize  the  parity  formula,  but  would 
make  parity  less  useful  both  to  farmers  and 
to  the  Nation's  war  effort. 

"If  the  provisions  of  th<«  Pace  bill  had  tx>en 
In  the  parity  formula  since  1933.  the  total 
farm  inc  jme  between  then  and  1941  would 
have  been  lower  by  billions  of  dollars  That 
is  why  all  farm  leaders  until  1941  opposed 
putting  In  labor  costs.  Tlie  very  reasons 
which  now  make  the  Pace  bill  such  a  dire 
threat  to  a  stabilized  price  level  would  have 
made  parity  pricrs  far  lower  from  1933  to 
1941. 

"Here's  why:  The  ba""  period  of  1909  to 
1914  was  before  the  mechanization  of  farm- 
ing. Farm  wages  were  nuich  higher,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rcEt  of  V.ie  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
than  they  were  In  1930  nr.d  in  1941.  In  this 
base  period  of  1909  to  1914  cash  labor  costs 
made  up  3'i  percent  of  all  farm  expenses.  In 
1942  the  same  cash  labor  costs  made  up  only 
12  percent  of  all  farm  expen.'^es.  During  the 
1930's.  when  extremely  low  wage  rates  pre- 
vailed for  farm  labor,  the  percentage  was 
even  le^is  than  12  percent. 

"The  dancers  of  the  Pace  bill  aro  evident. 
It    would    encourage    InQatluu    now.    Some 


estimate  It  would  a'-d  $1  500  000  0^  to  the 
Nation's  fo<xl  bill.  When  the  war  is  over 
U  would  depress  farm  prices  deeper  and  more 
rapidly  because  it  U  likely  that  labor  CosU 
will   then  drop 

"We  UJge  the  Senate  to  vote  down  this 
measure  decLsively  and  thus  help  end  the 
misleading  and  Ul-concelved  eflforU  to  meet 
our  rurm-productlon  needs  by  tinkering  *lth 
parity  Let  the  Senate  turn  its  attention 
to  devising  for  farmers  the  kind  of  income 
ln»tirance  and  incenllvif  for  increasing  pro- 
ductli-n  which  have  been  extended  to  in- 
dustry.    Farmers  need  that  kind  of  help  " 

The  bill  to  liquidate  the  RrglMnal  A^rS- 
cultural  C'H'dlt  Corporation— the  H  A  C  C. 
ond  its  nonrecourse  loan»--resU  In  the  Sen- 
ate The  iniplralion  t^'T  thl*  bill  comes  from 
the  Byrd  Economy  Committee  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bank'TS  Asnoclatlon  which  oppoaed 
litK-rallzed  incentive  credit  and  nonrecourse 
loans  for  faimers. 

We  told   you  last   week  who  the  sponsors 

were Senator  WHrRRT  of  Nebraska.  Senators 

Byro.  GroRCE,  McKellar.  and  Nye  of  North 

Dakota. 

Whether  or  not  this  biU  which  would 
sUangle  incentive  loans  to  farmers,  passes  or 
Is  defeated,  depends  entirely  upon  what  you 
voters  want  your  Senators  to  do.  Letters  to 
your  Congres-smen  will  do  the  Job  for  you. 

Now.  on  farm  credit:  Congress  has  thus 
far  refused  to  appropriate  the  funds  which 
the  Government  last  winter  announced  It 
would  need  to  encourage  production  of  vital 
crops.  The  Incentive  payments,  thus  far.  are 
held  up  by  the  so-called  farm  bloc. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Regional  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corporation  F-2  nonrecourse 
loans  are  helping  thovisands  upon  thou.sands 
of  farmers  to  lncrea.se  their  acreage  of  vital 
war  crops,  such  as  flax,  potatoes,  and  soy- 
beans Farmers  secure  these  nonrecourse 
loans  through  their  own  county  war  boards. 
In  a  few  counties,  the  war  tK.>ards  are  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  farmers  to  get  these  non- 
recourse loans.  But  in  nearly  all  of  the 
counties,  however,  there  Is  full  cooperation 
with  the  bona  fide  farmers  of  the  commu- 
nity 

If  you  have  had  an  difficulty  In  getting  a 
nonrecourse  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  loan,  get  in  touch  with  your 
State  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion director,  or  drop  a  letter  to  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association.  1923  Uni- 
versity Avenue.  St  Paul,  explaining  your 
probleai.  and  we'll  help  you  all  we  can. 

Many  county  war  ijoards  are  sending  farm- 
ers seeing  these  loans  to  local  bankers  If 
the  local  banker  can  make  a  loan  on  the  same 
terms,  or  at  the  same  rate  of  Interest,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  business  he  can  get. 

We'll  repeat  what  we  told  you  Inst  week. 
The  Fcxid  Production  Administration  has  sent 
out  a  simplified  form  to  every  county  war 
board  called  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corptjration  FP  20.  There  Is  Just  one  ques- 
tion on  this  form  which  the  farmer  must 
answer.  That  question  is.  "Are  you  able  and 
willing  to  finance,  out  of  your  own  funds,  or 
through  other  credit  agencies,  as  great  a 
quantity  of  crops  or  livestock  as  you  prripose 
to  finance  through  R»>-Tlonal  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation''"  If  you  state  ""No."  you 
are  then  eligible  for  a  loan  on  a  limited 
liability  or  nonrecourse  basis  You  are  then 
entitled  "o  receive  the  credit  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  soil,  buy  the  seed  plant  the  crop, 
and  harvest  It  through  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  You  repay  the  loan 
when  your  crop  Is  harvested,  but  if  you  hav"w 
a  crop  failure  you  need  not  repay  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  loan. 

These  loans,  of  course,  are  not  for  perma- 
nent Improvements  They  are  Just  to  put  In 
vital  war  crops,  such  as  flax,  of  which  this 
Natl.on  needs  50.COO.000  bushels  this  year,  and 
the  price  at  present  Is  at  a  14-year  high 

Last  v.-eek  we  gave  you  a  f^w  examples  of  the 
kind   of   loaus   Regional   Agilcultuiul   Citdic 
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Cotpoiaticn  Is  making  and  what  it  Is  doing 
to  Increase  production  E.^ch  week  hundr.d-s 
and  hundreds  of  thcie  kinds  of  loans  are  being 
mode,  while  at  the  same  time,  there  Is  a 
b.ll  m  Congress  to  dentroy  the  Regional  Afrl- 
cultural  Credit  Corporation  because  lU  sp  m- 
■uia  Mjf  it  U  tampering  the  war  eflort  Thl« 
Ht  a  time  when  there  Is  an  luctcufced  need  for 
credit  faciliilet. 

Back  In  iroo.  you  could  start  farmlnj  with 
an  in-.-esiraciit  of  WOO^;  In  1930  the  amount 
ot  capital  rise  to  to  OuO.  and  nxwl  recent  fut- 
ures estimate  ibal  »n  000  U  «>eeded  to  sturl 
farming  today.  Danker*  should  reallre  lhnt 
the  grealeat  u«^d  la  to  help  the  t*imtt  get 
out  of  debt — not  deeper  intc  debt 

In  the  past  too  much  attention  ha*  been 
paid  to  the  value  of  collalerHl,  and  {nsufllcK  nt 
attention  paid  U>  analyaing  the  income  oJ  the 
fanner  ua  au  indication  of  his  kblliiy  to  pay 
Bunkers  know,  or  should.  ihPt  uver-emj.lU'iis 
on  collateral  reaulia  in  excessive  lending  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  land  values  and  rlblng 
prices.  Then,  when  valuea  and  prlcea  go 
down,  the  debt  u-  a  heavy  burden  which  may 
force  the  farmer  to  let  hl«  land  and  buildings 
deteriorate  or  become  delinquent,  lo&e  hla 
farm,  and  become  a  tenant.  That  U  why 
there  must  be  a  decent  credit  program  now. 
bo  that  the  farmers  are  not  compelkd  to  put 
up  their  farms  to  get  enough  monty  to  put 
In  the  crops  which  are  needed  now  to  help  win 
this  war  The  farmer  should  not  be  compcUtd 
to  mortgage  his  post-war  security  in  order  to 
get  funds  now  to  put  In  war  crops. 

That  Is  why  the  Farmers  Union  and  Us 
cooperatives  have  demanded  that  the  farm- 
ers get  a  lair  deal  on  credit.  This  was  em- 
phasized by  M  W  Thatcher  at  the  National 
Farmers'  Union  convention  In  Oklahoma 
City    last    November,    when    he    said: 

"Money  Is  merely  a  medium  of  exchange, 
a  measure  of  value,  a  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing. Interest,  therefore,  must  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  administering  credit;  anything 
beyond  that  Is  umry. 

"We  mu?t  brush  off  the  antiquated  mis- 
conceptlcns  of  yesterday.  We  must  recog- 
nise that  gold  is  no  longer  a  standard  ot 
value  Now.  we  are  measuring  our  money 
by  such  valuable  things  as  wheat,  livestock, 
wool,  shoes,  and  clothing.  We  cannot  let 
any  outmoded  economic  theory  shackle  us 
in  planning  for  the  ftill  world  of  tomor- 
row " 

This  Is  the  opinion  of  the  general  man- 
ager of  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association,  the  Nation's  largest  grain -mar- 
keting cooperative  and  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  farm-marketing  cooperatives,  which 
annually  handles  over  two  billion  dollars 
worth  of  pniducts  for  2.000  000  farm- 
ers. This  l8  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association, 
which  goes  beyond  merely  returning  earn- 
ings and  savings  to  lU  farmer  patrons;  be- 
yond the  economic  functions  of  lowering 
coats.  Improving  quality,  and   service 

The  oooperatlves  have  been  a  tremendous 
Influence  In  the  economic  education  of  farm- 
ers since  they  cannot  succeed  without  full 
membership  and  understanding  We  have 
even  profited  by  failures,  because  they  have 
added  to  the  experience  that  has  made  suc- 
cess possible. 

We  hope  we  ha^e  made  It  clear  x)  you  how 
the  gap  between  what  Is  going  en  In  Wash- 
ington and  In  your  own  local  community  Is 
not  as  great  as  you  may  have  Imagined, 
especially  If  you  are  active  In  your  farm  or- 
ganizations and  In  your  cooperatives. 

And  In  building  this  economic  democracy 
for  agriculture,  which  will  match  our  political 
democracy,  you  are  gaining  access  to  the 
facts  which  will  help  make  you  strong. 
Democracy  needs  a  strong  backbone,  aiid  lt« 
backbone  Is  still  agriculture 

So.  for  your  own  good  and  the  good  of  your 
co-antry.  organUe.  take  part  In  your  Fannerg 
Union  meetings — Join  your  cooperatives. 

And  When  you  do.  remember.  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association  Is  the  co-op  way. 


Und-Uase  for  War  Only? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  KOLMAN 

or  oascoN 
IN  THI  BRNATl  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tucaday.  May  4  (Icainlatlve  day  o] 
Monday.  May  3  K  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  lively  Interest  un  article  which 
appeared  recently  In  the  Nation's  Bubl- 
ness  entitled  "Lend-Leasc  lor  War 
Only?"  This  Interesting  commentary 
was  written  by  our  friend  and  associate, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
BtTTLERl.  It  is  so  informative  and 
thought-provoking  that  I  should  like  to 
call  it  to  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Therefore.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

LEND-LtAsr  FOB  Wa*  Onlt?— a  Finance  Com- 
Mrmi;  Memexb  Disctjssis  thi  Public  1n- 
TESEST  u*  A  »63,000.000.000  PaocaAM 
(By  Senator  Hdcb  A   Burua.,  Nebraska) 
The  recent  action  of  Congress  In  extending 
lend-lease  for  another  year  presages  the  con- 
tinuation of  what  is  already  a  multiblUlon- 
doilar  forelgn-ald  program  and  Involves  per- 
haps   the   transfer   of   still    more    billions   to 
foreign  governments  for  the  ensuing  year 

This  much  the  American  public  knows.  It 
knows,  too.  that  lend-lease  originally  was  In- 
tended to  help  tbose  nations  which  have 
since  become  our  allies  to  flght  a  war  The 
public  knows  further  that  It  next  became  an 
Implement  to  speed  up  the  United  Nations" 
war  effort  We  approved  It  wholeheartedly  If 
It  meant  the  saving  of  a  single  American  life. 
If  it  meant  that  the  war  could  be  won  more 
swiftly. 

What  the  public  does  not  know,  but  per- 
haps suspects,  is  that  this  lending  program  Is 
actually  an  outright  donation  program— the 
most  colossal  dole  of  all  times  Pew  people 
know  either  that  the  $18.000  000.000  appro- 
priated directly  to  the  Preeident  for  lend- 
lease  iB  only  about  one-third  of  the  total 
Involved  In  the  program. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  have  their 
promised  part  In  post-war  planning.  If  they 
are  to  have  confidence  In  their  Government, 
If  they  are  not  to  be  disillusioned  as  they 
were  after  the  last  war  by  what  they  termed 
the  trickery  of  their  former  allies.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  know  all  commitments 
and  policies,  past  and  future,  of  their  Gov- 
ernment which  do  not  Involve  military  ex- 
pediency. One  place  where  facts  should  be 
made  plain  Is  lend-lease. 

The  total  sum  Involved  and  the  ultimate 
purpose  In  the  lend-lease  program  have  been 
matters  of  conjecture  for  some  time.  Ac- 
tually, the  amount  Involved  Is  approximately 
$63,000,000,000,  which,  as  time  goes  on,  may 
be  considerably  Increased.  Tbls  $63,000,- 
000.000  Is  made  up  of: 

Three  appropriations — $18,410.000,000 — 
made  to  the  President  for  Lend-Lease,  and 
$45,016,650,000  of  authorized  Lend-I^ase 
transfers  of  goods  and  services  procured  from 
Army  appropriations.  Navy  appropriations 
and  other  departments. 

Nor  Is  this  aU.  Auttooriaed  expenditures 
for  foreign  construcUon  for  plants  and 
equipment  production  total  $2,000,000,000. 
The  plants  built  and  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  equipment  for 
plant  construction  and  production  in  foreign 


nations,  together  with  that  portion  of  domee- 
tic  manufacture  to  be  transferred  to  Lend- 
Lease,  although  the  D?fen9c  Plants  Corpora- 
tion finances  the  operations,  adds  an  esti- 
mated   $4  000  000.000    more. 

About  »6.000.000.000  more  might  be  added 
by  including  the  amount  ccntracttd  by  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare,  and  R' ctinslruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  subs' dlorlcs  for  purchases 
noroHd.  These  bring  the  total  to  $74,000.- 
000  000, 

Kven  beyond  th)»  fl^rnre.  defylnur  estima- 
tion, is  the  amount  of  funds  which  may  bt 
irtinnf erred  for  lend-lCHse  purpo^ws  from  the 
Niiv;«l  At;ptopriat:onf«  Art  of  1042  and  subne- 
quent  similar  appropriation  acta  and  the 
amount  *hlcb  the  new  Hussian  protocols 
may  call  for. 

It  is  significant  that  AasUtant  Secretary  of 
State  Ache«K)n  suted  recently  that  Russian 
aid  has  been  stepped  up  enormously  and  that 
Secreury  Wlckard  concurred  In  this  opinion. 
A  stcond  point  of  confusion  Is  the  recip- 
rocal feattire  of  the  program.  The  public 
wants  to  know  what  Is  to  be  returned  to  the 
united  States  under  lend-lease  agreemenu. 
Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  themselves  In  the  dark,  have  asked 
many  questions  about  the  value  of  "reverse 
lend-lease." 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  slightly  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  has  been  returned  In 
goods  or  services. 

Early  in  the  present  war.  many  patriotic 
Americans  hesitated  to  become  allies  of  debt 
defaulters.  The  distrust  and  disillusionment 
which  might  .nsue  If  the  American  people 
are  fooled  Into  believing  that  lend-lease  bil- 
lions wUl  be  repaid  after  the  war  might  well 
Influence  the  conclusion  of  a  successful  peace. 
It  will  not  do  for  Mr.  Stettlnlus  to  declare 
that  even  a  reasonable  estimate  In  dollar 
terms  or  In  ship  tons  of  the  value  of  lend- 
lease  In  reverse  Is  Impoeslble.  The  Amcrtcan 
public  will  demand  to  know 

The  distrust  of  the  American  people  will 
not  be  lessened  when  they  become  aware  of 
certain  disconcerting  practices  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  in  Its  dealings  witjj  na- 
tions obtaining  strategic  supplies  under  this 
arrangement  In  many  instances  these  re- 
cipient nations  .>roduce  metals,  strategic  sup- 
plies, and  other  commodllles  which  we  need. 
The  natural  arrangement  would  seem  to  be 
reciprocal  trade  arrangements  but  Instead  of 
this  these  nations  receive  lend-lease  aid  frea 
while  the  United  State  buys  needed  mate- 
rials from  them  for  cash 

The  American  public  will  also  want  to  know 
If  the  14  other  claimant  agencies  which  have 
a  call  on  the  requirements  committee  do  not 
to  some  extent  duplicate  the  fpeclflc  activities 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration.  They  win 
want  to  know  If  the  broad  general  principles 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  are  not 
also  duplicated  by  the  Foreign  Belief  and 
Rehabilitation  Board,  the  Office  of  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Inter-American  A.7alrs.  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare,  the  Office  of  Services  of 
Supply,  the  Red  Cross,  the  War  ProducUon 
Board,  and  others. 

The  public  will  want  to  know  if  it  is  true 
that  nonessential  materials  are  being  shipped 
abroad  at  the  expense  of  home  consiunptlon; 
If  products  shipped  to  Britain  under  lend- 
lease  eventually  find  their  way  to  South 
American  markets  to  compete  with  otir  own 
products;  If  large  quantities  of  lend-lease  are 
lost  or  stolen. and  never  traced;  If  food  spoil- 
age transshipments,  and  reshlpments  exceed 
all  'rea-»onable  limits;  if  lend-lease  aid  ha* 
been  used  to  serve  politics  rather  than  war 
alms. 

WOaLD-WIDE   WORK   PEOJECTS   AOJUNMTaATIOlIf 

Once  these  questions  are  answered  our  peo- 
ple will  have  more  confidence  In  tbe  lend- 
lease  program. 

Beyond  tbe  winning  of  the  war  ob)ectlTe  « 

lend-lease,  the  public  might  well  ask.  -WUcre 
are  we  headed  for  In  post-war  international 
relations?"     Article    VU   of    each    lend-leasa 
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agreement  provides  that  the  terms  of  the 
final  settlement  shall  be  such  as  to  promote 
the     economic     objectives     of     the     Atlantic 

^i^r.rtar  It      nlnrlcTCQ      »nrh      of      thf      siPIiatOrlOS 


ruin  private  trade,  an  effect  already  fore- 
shadowed by  the  squeezing  out  of  business 
of  numerous  exporting  and  Importing  fiims 
all  over  the  world. 


and  the  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
«Qi  nrHprpH  to  bo  Dimtc'd  In  the  Record, 
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centered  IsLind  people  set  on  the  outer  fringe 
of  the  Asiatic  continent:  a  people  cbsessed 
from  the  bcg:nlng  by  a  spirit  of  Inordinate 
ambtt.cn.  pnc'.c.  and  greed,  which  made  them 
o      ^^«l^•>•.■'.ni.'lI     scource     to     their     ntlchbcrs. 


t!on  of  26.030.000.  Today  the  Japanese  them- 
selves number  73,000,000,  Increasing  l.OOO.CCO 
per  year,  while  they  dominate  an  area  of  near- 
Iv  3,000.000  square  miles  (the  size  and  the 
ijnlted   States)    and  over  40C.000.000  people. 


power  in  Central  Europe.  No  such  case  can 
be  made  for  Japan  m  East  Asia.  From  the 
moment  of  her  sudden  emergence  from  the 
shadows  of  mcdtacvaUsm,  the  Influence  of 
Japan  upon   her  nelt,hbors   hr.s  been   wholly 


C«W^      V««r 


iVt^it^H      «A/^tK)r\o     t/\ 
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agreement  provides  that  the  terms  of  the 
final  settlement  shall  be  such  as  to  promote 
the  economic  objectives  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  It  pledges  each  of  the  signatories 
to  work  with  all  other  countries  of  like  mind 
for  'the  expansion,  by  appropriate  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  measures  of  production, 
employment,  and  the  exchange  and  con- 
sumption of  poods,  which  are  the  material 
foundations  of  the  liberty  and  wchare  of  all 
peoples  "  Lend-lcas,e  offlclals  even  now  en- 
courage hegemonic  use  of  vast  sums  of 
money.  The  latest  expression  of  this  trend 
Is  the  signing  of  the  15  secret  La'.in-Amerl- 
can  agreements. 

Such  a  trend,  both  In  the  Enroptan  and 
In  the  South  American  theaters,  has  raised 
the  qurstlon  whether  lend-lease  is  not  the 
opening  hand-out  of  what  will  finally  become 
a  world-wide  Work  Projects  Administration. 
The  door  is  open  to  Ju.st  that,  because  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  provides  that  "the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  any  foreign  govern- 
ment receives  aid  shall  be  those  which  the 
President  deems  satlslactory,  and  the  benefits 
to  the  United  States  may  be  repayment  or 
repaj-ment  In  kind  or  property,  or  any  other 
direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the  President 
deems  satisfactory." 

In  tni.s  connection,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Harry  Hopkins,  now  In  a  position  to  In- 
fluence and  control  k'nd-lea.-e  to  a  greater 
extent  than  anyone  except  the  President,  was 
formerly  Administrator  for  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration 

Although,  when  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  requested  him  to  appear  and  testi- 
fy on  lend-lease.  Mr.  Hopkins  replied  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  agency's  adminis- 
tration, he  Is  charman  of  the  Munitions  As- 
signment Board  which  must  authorize  all 
lend-lease  requests  for  transfer  of  materials. 
Furthermore,  final  determination  of  lend- 
lease  benefits  resta  with  the  President  and 
Mr  Hopkins  Is  special  adviser  to  the  President. 
In  reviewing  the  broad  philosophy  underly- 
ing lend-lease,  one  continually  bears  in  mind 
the  fact  that  lend-lease  was  sold  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  on  the  basis  which  the  name  im- 
plies: Lend  or  lease  Secretary  of  War  Stim- 
son,  testifying  belore  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  emphasized  that  lend- 
lease  was  set  up  as  a  Government  Instrument 
to  overcome  the  dlfBcultles  of  the  dollar  ex- 
change problem  between  ourselves  and  other 
nations  which  needed  American  equipment 
and  fcod.  Mr  Stettlnlus,  Lend-Leosc  Admln- 
Lstrator,  in  his  report  on  the  lend-lease  oper- 
ations up  to  December  31,  1942.  said:  "It  was 
in  our  Interest  that  the  flow  of  weapons  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  promoto  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  should  not  be  Inttr- 
ruptcd  by  a  lack  of  dollar  exchange." 

WHT     NOT    LEND    MONEY'' 

On  this  basis,  the  American  public  has 
subscribed  to  War  bend  drives.  They  believe 
they  have  lent  this  money,  leased  this  ma- 
terial—not given  it.  They  believe  this  be- 
cause they  have  not  concerned  themselves 
sufflclently  with  the  Intricacies  of  the  prob- 
lem to  ask.  'Why  did  we  not  lend  the  money 
In  the  form  of  dollar  exchanj^e  if  that  Is 
necessary" 

The  only  logical  answer  to  this  question  la 
that  the  original  intent  of  lend-Ka:c  was  not 
to  lend  but  to  give 

The  President  himself  Indicated  that  po- 
sition when  he  told  a  press  conference  on 
December  17.  1940:  "Wliat  I  tlm  trying  to 
do  is  to  eliminate  the  dollar  sign — g?t  rid  of 
the  silly,  foolish  old  dollar  sign  " 

There  is  a  tremendous  conflict  b?twecn 
the  sound  policy  of  helpir,^  foreign  nations 
and  receiving  materials  from  foreign  nations 
on  a  commercial  trade.  export-Import  pald- 
fcr  purchase  ba.'^is.  and  the  Lend -Lease  Ad- 
niiT.  .stration  policy  of  giving  away  n!d.  If 
continued  IndUcxlmlnately  that  policy  would 


ruin  private  trade,  an  effect  already  fore- 
shadowed by  the  squeezing  out  of  business 
of  numerous  exporting  and  Importing  firms 
all  over  the  world. 

NO    REASON    TO    BUT 

It  may  be  contended  that  an  amendment 
is  entirely  feasible  to  prohibit  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  from  giving  away  ma- 
terials in  all  cases  where  the  Government  has 
Information  that  a  foreign  nation  can  buy. 

Of  course  a  more  nearly  Ideal  situation 
would  be  for  Federal  ai^enclcs  to  work  prl- 
niarliy  through  private  concerns  ot  this  coun- 
try and  foreign  nations  Since  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration  works  primarily 
throi'gh  Government,  it  frequently  author- 
izes exportation  of  material  on  what  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  gift  basis  wlien  the  transaction 
might  well  have  been  carried  out  through 
commercial  trade.  Obviously  If  foreign  na- 
tions can  get  .something  lor  nijthmg.  they 
see  no  reason  to  buy  it. 

In  doing  these  things  Lend -Lease  has  obvi- 
ously taken  long  steps  away  from  its  original 
purpo.<-e  as  an  emergency  system  for  supply- 
ing war  materials  to  those  countries  in  a 
common  war  effort. 

It  has  moved  swiftly  toward  becoming  an 
extensive,  socialistic  system  of  mutual  aid, 
relying  in  the  main  on  a  principle  of  Irrev- 
ocable subsidy  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. This  Is  an  absurd,  costly,  dangerous 
trend  embracing  the  concept  that  the  United 
States  will  subsidize  foreign  nations  Indefi- 
nitely and  finance  their  socialization  forever 
at  Work  Projects  Administration,  poor  re- 
lief, state  socialism  levels  Mathematically, 
the  American  purse  Is  not  big  enough  for 
this  task. 

In  summary  It  should  be  said  that  close 
watch  should  be  kept  on  the  effect  of  an 
overgrowth  of  lend-lease  activities  In  trans- 
ferring   supplies. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  should  be  en- 
couraged to  exercise  the  tame — or  more 
strict — control  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration  that  It  exercises 
over  the  finances  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies, particularly  In  regard  to  reciprocal  lend- 
lease  accounts.  With  this  In  mind,  the  latter 
agency  should  be  restricted  to  use  only  such 
funds  as  will  aid  primarily  in  the  war  effc  rt 
Similarly,  any  unwise  hegemonic  use  of  vast 
stores  of  supplies  should  be  meticulously 
avoided. 

By  no  means  should  It  be  allowed  to  Im- 
plement State  socialistic  eci,nomlc  theories 
of  a  vast  International  scope. 

At  all  events  a  full  accounting  of  lend- 
lease  activities  in  all  their  ramifications 
should  be  made.  Wiihiut  It.  a  Ju-t  final 
determination  of  Its  benefits  may  be  Impos- 
sible. That  final  determination  should  rest 
with    Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Execution  of  American   Fliers  in  Japan 


OF 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tmi.daij.  ^fay  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3>.  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  script  of  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Lotlirop  Stoddard  on 
April  25.  1943.  which  has  to  do  with  the 
execution  of  American  fliers  in  Japan 


and  the  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  Wedne'-.day,  a  wave  of  grief  and  wrath 
passed  over  America  at  an  announcement 
from  the  White  House.  The  Presidents  state- 
ment read  in  part:  "It  Is  with  a  feeling  of 
deepest  horror,  which  I  know  will  be  shared 
wif  all  clvr.lzed  peoples,  that  I  have  to  an- 
nounce the  barbarous  execution  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government  of  some  of  the  members  of 
this  country's  armed  forces  who  fell  Into  Japa- 
ne.'=e  hands  as  an  Incident  of  warfare  •  •  • 
This  recourse  by  our  enemies  to  frlghtfulncss 
is  barbarous  •  •  •  It  will  nake  the 
American  pe<'ple  more  determined  than  ever 
to  blot  out  the  shameless  militarism  of 
Japan  " 

Mr  Roo.sevelt.  of  course,  referred  to  our  air- 
men captured  after  the  raid  on  Tokyo  and 
other  Japanese  cities  made  a  year  ago  and 
led  by  General  Doolittle.  The  indications 
are  that,  before  being  executed,  those  unfor- 
tunates were  tortured  Japanese  spoKcsmen 
blatantly  uphold  the  act,  assert  that  any  other 
airmen  attacking  Japan  will  be  "given  a  one- 
way ticket  to  hell,"  and  indeed  extend  the 
penalized  zone  to  Include  Manchukuo  and 
othe  parts  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Thus  do 
Japan's  leaders  compound  their  felony  and 
aggravate  their  defiance  of  the  elementary 
code  of  warfare  which,  for  ages,  has  prevailed 
among  almost  all  peoples  alxive  the  grade  of 
savages. 

This  atrocious  attitude  need  not  surprise 
us,  because  it  Is  Just  one  more  revelation  of 
the  Japanese  nature  exhibited  throughout 
the  history  of  this  truly  In.sufferable  people. 
Their  entire  conduct  during  the  present  war 
reeks  with  Inhuman  atrocities.  The  masa 
slaughters  in  China,  the  massacre  of  BntUh 
prisoners  at  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere  have 
been  repeated  In  Burma  The  day  after  the 
President's  announcement,  the  Government 
of  India  reported  that  the  Japanese  had 
"murdered  In  cold  blood"  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  British  and  Indian  prisoners  of  war 
captured  on  that  front.  These  atrocities  are 
committed  on  orders  of  the  high  command, 
and  the  Japanese  soldiers  are  encouraged  In 
their  frlghtfulness,  one  common  custom  t)e- 
Ing  the  use  of  living  prisoners  tied  up  as 
targets  for  bayonet  practice  Murder  tor- 
tuie,  rape — these  are  committed  wholesale 
wherever  the  Japanese  hordes  blight  con- 
quered lands  with  their  pestilential  presef.ce. 
That  Is  the  foe  we  face  in  the  Pacific — a  foe 
who  combines  elemental  savagery  with  a 
malevolent  intelligence  and  with  a  Itist  for 
power  and  plunder  which  is  Insatiable. 

Many  commentators  have  attempted  to 
draw  a  distinction  Ixtween  Japans  leaders 
and  the  mass  of  the  population  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  For  a  quarter 
century  1  have  studied  Japan  attentively 
and  have  consistently  warned  against  It  as  a 
great  and  growing  danger  to  our  race  and  our 
clvillzatk.n  It  is  more  than  23  years  since 
the  publication  of  my  best-known  book.  The 
Rlsin?  Tide  of  Color,  wherein  I  discus;  ed  the 
subject  in  detail  And  long  before  my  time, 
other  writers  had  penned  similar  warnings, 
among  them  our  own  Homer  Lea.  the  Aus- 
tralian Charles  H  Pearson,  and  the  English- 
man. Meredith  Townsend  But  these  warn- 
ings were  lightly  dismissed  as  alarmist 
exap'»eratlons  Well  do  I  recall  how  bitterly 
I  was  attacked  as  a  sensationalist  and  a  dis- 
turber cf  International  relations  Well,  the 
wheel  of  time  has  turned,  and  we  now  con- 
front hard  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed. 

A  favorite  saying  of  Al  Smith's  used  to  be: 

"Lets  look  at  the  record"     Japans  record   is 

written  foul  acroas  the  beck  of  human  h  '- 

J    tory.  and  that  record  shows  a  slnguUrly  st.f- 
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1.  Voice  the  perples  demand  for  an  effi- 
cient war  program,  Insl'-ting  tliat  thj  Gov- 
ernment lUst  reorganize  war  production 
thrcu'h  «  cocrdinated  plan  eliminating 
duplications  and  nonetsentia's.  freed  of 
nroflteera   and   striD'.ed   of    wcste.   purged    of 


Senator  Ccckrell  presents  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  manipuh^tion  of  the 
United  Slates  representatives  tlio.t  p.'-e- 
vcntod  our  Government  from  joininr:  t'le 
other  member  nations  in  standcirdizin?: 


crises,  one  metal  serves  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  of  her.  And  lor  the  tame  reason  they 
say  we  mu*l  not  expect  b^ver  to  go  cut  ol 
circulation,  for  the  discovery  cl  ntw  mines, 
unproved  methods  of  working  them,  and  the 
return  of  slver  co:n  accumulated  In  the 
«ni.'    r'niiKPii   hv   the   in'roductlon  of   g-^lU   as 
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centered  Isl.-.nd  people  set  on  the  cuter  fringe 
of  tlie  Asiatic  continent:    a   people   obsessed 
from  the  bcgmlng  by   a  spirit  of  Inordinate 
ambit.cn,  pric.e.  and  greed,  which  made  them 
a     perennial     scourge     to     their     neighbors. 
From  the  dawn  of  their  history,  the  Japanese 
have  felt  th:m.-elves  the  elect  of  mankind, 
predestined  to  hack  a  path  to  primacy  with 
the    Samurai    sword.      Their    islands    are,    to 
them.  The  land  cf  the  Gods      Their  native 
religion.   Eiiinto     which    means   The    way   cf 
the  Gods,  is  a  m.ere  Jingo  worship  of  warrior 
spirits.  With  Virtually  no  ethicsl  significance 
Every  Japnne.se  believes  imprxlty  that  he  is 
luled    bv    a    dynasty    of    God-emperors,    en- 
throned' for  ever  2.500  years,  and  descended 
from  Japan's  divine  patron,  the  Sun-goddess 
Amatcrasu    Oniikami.   and    that    this   divme 
effulgence  embraces  the  whole  Japanese  pec- 
ple    v.:iich  is  thus  The  Yumato  race,  liteially. 
Seed  of  the  Sun,  destined  eventually  to  d' m- 
inare    the   en'ire    world    under    the    mystical 
doctrine  of   H.ikko  Ichi-u    which   means  the 
8  corners  of  the  earth  under  the  one  imperial 
roof      I  reiteiate:    all  this  is  believed      Tlie 
Sun  Godd. -=  is  no  pallid  myth.    In  Japanese 
eyes  she  is  very  much  alive      To  Amaterusus 
great    shrine    at    I.-e    po   statesmen,    generals, 
admirals,    thr    Emperor    himself,    to    confer 
with    their    divine    patroness    and    pain    her 
ir.jpiraticn.    That  U  Yamato  Damathli— scul 
and   spirit    cf    Japan      That    is    the   sinister 
dynr.mic  witii  which  we  have  to  deal. 

This  Japanese  spirit  is  militarism  Incarnate. 
We  justly  reprobate  the  militant  t..ialitarlan- 
l.sm  of  Germanv  and  Italy.     Yet  they  are  very 
recent    phenomena,    whereas    the    Japanese 
evolved,  centuries  ago,  both  the  underlying 
Idea   and    the   system   Itself.      More    than    a 
thousand   vcr>.rs   Ixfore   Hitler   and   Musscilnl 
were  born  the  pattern  of  Japanese  national 
life  was  fixed  with  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary feudalism  in  the  seventh  century  A    D 
Thenceforth    the    aoldler    was    the    Japanese 
Ideal     to    which    all    else    was    subordinated. 
Therein  lies  the  germ  of  that  barrack-room 
sccialism  which  the  army  has  perlrcted  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  and  which  is  the  pattern 
for  the  'uture— unless  we  smash  It.  once  and 
for   all      A    preview    of    Japan's    present    bid 
for  unlimited  empire  was  staRrd  in  the  six- 
teenth centurv.  when  the  great  General  Hide- 
yoshl.  the  Japanese  Napoleon,  raised  a  huge 
army  and  started  to  conquer  Asia      That  at- 
tempt failed,  but  the  ambition  remained  in 
Japanese   minds,    and    when    Japan    emerged 
from  Its  subsequent  period  of  isolation.  Just 
89  years  aco,  a  small  group  of  master  minds 
undertook  not  to  harmonize  Japan  with  the 
mode-rn  world  but  to  learn  the  secrets  of  west- 
ern power  and  use  them  for  Japan's  Imme- 
morial dream   of  empire.      They   took   over, 
basically    unchanged,   the    structure    of   old 
Jaoan    with   its  rigid  discipline  maintained, 
not  only  bv  CJcstapollke  police  methods  but 
even   more   by  a  system  of  education   going 
back    to   the  earliest   times,    which   Imposed 
complete    thought    control       Those    master 
minds    buttressed    the    traditional    thought 
(^)ntrol  bv  Intensified  psychological  sanctions 
Emperor  worship  and  the  nationalistic  cult  of 
Shinto  were  streamlined  and  put  on  an  effi- 
ciency basis,  while  the  military  code  of  bush- 
Ido  (the  wn.  of  the  warrior),  hitherto  con- 
fined to  the  Samurai  soldier  caste,  was  indoc- 
trinated  into  the   whole  people,  which  soon 
became  n   solid   block   of  fanatics,  eager   to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  their  god  emperor  and 
the  divine  destmv  of  the  Yamato  race,  mem- 
bership in  which  Is  almost  as  Impersonal  as 
that  of  bees  In  a  hive      Japan  was  thus  being 
spiritually  as  well  as  materially  prepared  for 
that  course  of  limitless  expansion  and  domi- 
nation which  has  always  been  cherished  by 
Its  leaders   and  Japan's  course  of  empire  has 
thus  far  certainly  paid  rich  dividends.    The 
Japan  of  90  years  ago  had  a  total  area  of 
148  000  square  miles   (slightly  less  than  the 
area  of  California)  and  a  stationary  poptila- 
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tion  of  26.000,000.     Today  the  Japanese  them- 
selves number  73,000.000,  increasing  l.OOO.CCO 
per  year,  while  they  dominate  an  area  of  near- 
ly 3,000,000  square  miles   (the  size  and  the 
ijnited  States)    and  over  400,000,000  people. 
Now,  Just  let's  ponder  what   that   means. 
This  monstrous  structure  won  by  the  sword 
is  no  accident.    It  has  been  built  up  by  care- 
ful planning  and  preparation,  and  the  same 
qup.i:tics  can   be  counted  on   to  develop   Us 
huge  natural  resources  and  exploit  Its  vast 
subject  populations  In  the  shortest  possible 
time.     Each  month,  each  day  that  this  pnd- 
atory   empire   Is   allowed   to   consolidate   will 
make   its   destruction   harder   at   an   almost 
geometrical  ratio.    And  let  us  further  realize 
that  Japan's  psychological  preparation  keeps 
pace   with   the   material.     The   barrark-rcom 
socialism  set  up  by  the  war  lords  who  rule 
Japan  is  today  energizing  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple as  never  before,  especially  its  ytuth,  who 
are  being  indoctrinated  in  a  phllrscphy  nure 
ruthless    than    even    the    Hitler    Jugend      An 
American  authority  on  Japan.  Wilhtrd  Pnce. 
recently  wrote:   "If  those  5.0O0,0C0  youthful 
firebrands  become  the  Japane.se  Army  of  to- 
morrow,   they    will    constitute    an    army    the 
like    of    which    In    fanatical    fury    has    never 
before  been  seen,    •     •     *    Only  by  penetrat- 
ing Japan   it.self  and  wiping  out  its  armed 
forces      •      •      •      can    the    future    be    safe- 
guarded " 

Another  thing  which  every  American  muK 
realize  Is  that,  to  this  Japan  militant,  the 
United  States  Is  the  ultimate  enemy  There- 
fore its  leaders  unanimously  proclaim  that 
America  must  be  thoroughly  beaten,  and 
the  Japanese  ppople  are  being  schooled  In  the 
thought  that  they  must  .jrrpare  to  fight  a 
hundred  years  war.  If  that  be  needed  to  finish 
the  Job,  which  Is  otir  lasting  downlall  as  a 
great  pt»wer.  Thus,  with  equal  determina- 
tion, we  must  steel  ourselves  to  the  convic- 
tion that,  with  Japan  militant,  neither  truce 
nor  comproml.se  Is  potfiible.  Probably  never 
In  human  history,  since  the  days  of  Rome 
and  Carthage  has  there  been  so  implacable  a 
j  struggle  between  two  great  peoples.  It  Is 
I  literally  delenda  est — one  or  the  other  must 
be  destroyed. 

Yet,  however  vital  to  our  national  future. 
the  destruction  of  Japan  militant  will  te  a 
tremendous  task.    And  right  here  let  us  face 
another  grim  fact:  Most  of  the  Job  will  have 
to  be  done  by  us.    We  can  depend  en  neither 
Britain    nor   China   to   play    mere    than    sec- 
ondary  roles   in   the  drama,   and   we  shou'd 
not  depend  on  Soviet  Russia  at  all.    Unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  make  even  a  real  start 
on  our  herculean  task  until  our  commitments 
m  Europe  and   Africa  are   terminated      But 
we   should   never  for   a   moment   forget    the 
Job  in  the  Pacific;  for  only  by  such  under- 
standing can  we  be  spiritually  prepared  for  a 
crucial    testing    time,    once    victory   over    the 
European  end  of  the  Axis  is  assured     At  that 
psychological  moment.  It  may  well   be  that 
Japan  will  offer  us  a  superficially  attractive 
compromise  pence.     We  will  possibly  be  war 
weary  and  yearning  for  an  end  to  bloodshed 
and  sacrifice      The  temptation  may  be  great. 
But  Heaven  help  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  If  we  yield  to  that  tempta- 
tion.    A  compromise  peace  with  Japan  would 
spell  another  and  worse  war,  perhaps  a  series 
of  wars,   with   a  deadly  enemy   grcA-n   creat 
bevond  all  present  Imagination.     No  matter 
whPt  It  costs  tis  now,  we  must  see  the  Job 

through.  ^     ^  .     .    , 

That  Job  must  be,  not  merely  the  defeat  of 
Japan's  armed  forces  "nd  the  proscription  cf 
Its  present  leaders,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  current  structure  of  Its  national 
life.  What  that  means  was  expressed  so  well 
m  the  Evening  Star  last  Friday  by  MaJ.  George 
Fielding  Eliot  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  him,  "A  case  can  be  made,"  he  writes, 
•for  the  need  for  the  continued  existence  of 
Germany  as  an   industrial   and  commercial 


power  In  Central  Europe.     No  such  case  can 
be  made  for  Japan  m  East  Asia.     From  the 
moment  of  her  sudden  emergence  from  the 
shadows   of   mcdiacvalism,    the    influence   of 
Japan  upon  her  nel^hbcTs   has  been  wholly 
pernicious.     She  has  contributed  nothing  to 
those  neighbors  save  blood,  sweat,  and  tears; 
nothing  of  the  world  at  laigp  save  cut-throat 
competition,  a  flood  of  shoddy  exporu,  and 
constant  anxiety  as  to  her  intentions.    •     •     • 
It   will  therefore,   in  all  probability,  become 
the  duty  cf  the  United  Nations,  as  the  v  ctcrs 
In  this  War  and  the  trustees  of  civilization, 
to   remove   that    Influence   once   and    for   all. 
By  this  I  d  )  not  mean  the  extinction  of  the 
Japanese   people,   but    1    do   mean    the   com- 
plete  and   ruthless  destruction  of   Japanese 
industrv,    so    that     not     one    brick    of     any 
Japanese  factory  shall  be  left  upon  another; 
so  that  there  shall  not  be  In  Japi.n  one  elec- 
tric motor  or  one  steam  or  gasoline  enpir.e. 
r.or  so  much  as  a  botik  which  tells  hew  these 
things  are  made.    The  Japanese  Islands  have 
wi'hin  themselves  neither  iion.  nor  oil,  nor 
l.igh-grade   steam   coal      Lacking    thebe   tnd 
forbidden  to  Import  them,  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple cannot  reconstruct  their  industry.     They 
win  be  compelled.  In  order  to  live,  to  devote 
all    their    energies    to    agriculture    and    the 
simpler  forms  ol  silk  production.    Let  them 
be    compelled    to   do   so,    and   so    trouble    no 
more   a    world    Into    Ah :ch    their   rdvent    has 
brought  nothing  but  sorrow  and  war."     That 
Is    Major   Eliot  s    formula.     And    I    lieartily 
agree  with  it. 


Declaration  of  War  Policy  by  the  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee  of 
Oregon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  4  negislatire  day  of 
Monday.  May  3).  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in  my 
State,  desirous  of  unity  of  action  by  all 
Americans  in  the  national  war  cflort. 
have  issued  a  statement  of  war  policy, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
me  by  Mr.  Niel  R.  Allen,  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  Republican  SUte  Central  Com- 
mittee. I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclaiming  our  determination  to  win  this 
war  without  compromise  and  to  win  a  secure 
peace  keeping  our  representative  government 
intact  our  conviction  that  this  can  and  will 
be  done,  and  our  full  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment therein;  and  to  those  ends  declaring 
the  people's  demand  for  a  total  war  waged 
by  the  whole  peop'e.  our  home  front  reorgan- 
ized for  efficiency,  equality,  unity,  and  speedy 
victory:  and  insisting  unalterabl  that  the 
war  can  and  must  be  won  within  the  Consti- 
tution without  violating  lu  spirit  or  Bacrlflc- 
ing  representative  self-government;  the  Re- 
pu-ollcan  State  Central  Committee  of  Oregon 
calls  upon  the  national  executive  committee 
seasonably  to  declare  a  positive  party  pro- 
gram which  shall — 
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Cn  Octu^Pr  9.  1866.  Hm.  Samuel  B.  Bug- 
gies was  designated  by  Secretary  Seward  to 
take  charge  ol  that  branch  of  the  representa- 
tion at  the  exposition  relating  to  uniform 
weights,  mer.surt*.  and  coins. 

Now,  Mr.  Rugbies  gets  himself  appointed 
as  the  representative  cf  our  Government  to 

* »,  _     r>    *i«.     TT..,  »«•«.-..  .,1     ITs-T^.  .et  t  *oTi     r\ri     the     sntl- 


"As  you  will  see,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  this 
act  went  Into  force  the  1st  of  Atigtist  last, 
reconstituted,  under  the  guaranty  of  an  in- 
ternational contract  a  monetary  union  which 
had  existed  in  fact  between  these  four  states, 
but  which  diverse  measures,  adopted  without 
preliminary  understanding,  had  broken  up 
Hiirir^d  int»>  vpfirs      Thp.se  measures,  adopted    i 


may  be  considered  as  the  manifestation  of 
a  wish  that  sprung  up  In  the  proceedings 
of  the  International  conference,  and  has  not 
been  without  Influence  on  the  happy  laarue 
of  the  negotiations.  After  having  brought 
about  the  disappearance  of  divergencies  of 
which  they  recognlaed  the  Inconveniences, 
the  delegates  of  France,  of  Belgium,  of  Italy. 


I 
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1.  Voice  the  pocple  s  demand  for  an  effl-  | 
clent  w;u-  program,  ins-1-iing  th.at  th?  G^'V- 
err.mi-nt  lust  re*jr,^an.ze  war  protiucuon 
thrcui'h  a  cocrdinaled  plan  elimmailng 
duplications  and  nonetsentia's.  freed  cl 
profiteers  and  stripped  ol  weste.  purged  of 
Innatlon.  pledged  to  truaiaity.  and  sccuiing 
national  unity  and  Justice  though  equal 
service  for  ail  with  special  prlvLcge  for  noue: 
at'.d 

i  V(jice  the  peoples  demand  that  the 
Pres-.dent  fully  direct  his  cx.stirg  constitu- 
tional Executive  authority  ard  those  powers 
delegated  by  the  CongrebS  to  uruhackle 
Amer.cas  unlimited  pn^ductive  p<j\ver  now; 
and  under  appropriate  legislation  to  wircly 
mobilize  all  cur  resources  of  rr.arpcwer  and 
property  needed  for  an  all-»  ut  war  by  the 
whole  peinlc,  organized  pfliaently  ur.drr 
un'fied  comn^and  of  Americas  m'St  capr.ble 
lerdfr«.h!p    rtgnrdless   of    pa-^tv;    and 

3  VoUe  the  peoples  demand  that  Uve  Con- 
presa  exercise  Its  ftill  function  and  meet  Its 
full  resporw-lblltty  In  the  vlgoroi;*  and  eflJ- 
clent  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  If  the  Prfs- 
ldenf<*  pxistlni,'  authority  Is  toir.id  InsiifS- 
clent  for  ne  escarv  Exeruuve  direction  of  the 
war.  neocied  additl'-nai  (M-.erKencv  *nr  pnw- 
er5  be  pre  mrtly  and  cxpr-s-lv  irrnntfrt  by  the 
Coneresa  throiich  legislation  limited  to  the 
duration  of  the  war  cor.8lst<»nt  with  and 
based  upon  Just  powers  conftltutlonally  de- 
rived from  the  consent  ot   tir.e  governed,   imd 

4  On?an  2:'  a  dynamic  party  effort  In  sup- 
port of  total  war  tor  sppedv  vietory  s<j  decl- 
Blvely  won  that  the  wrrUl  si.iill  bo  a  -ale  place 
for  America  with  freemen  and  free  enterprise 
free  of  fear  In  Amerlin;  ar^.d  b\  inslstiiiR  upon 
wl»e  administration  of  fr<?e  governnuni  to 
Runrantee  that  we  shall  have  a  prace  uuc'er 
reprcf'entBtive  rep»i*>llcan  form*  prrservin:; 
Inviolate  our  personal  rights  and  liberties 
under  the  rniisHt\ition  and  I's  Bill  of  Ri  ihts. 
fiillv  p'-otectliif^  and  fnrtirvlng  our  American 
governmental,  ecrnomlc.  and  social  structure: 
aid 

5  Make  cknr  to  the  people  this  essential 
patriotic  function  of  our  rnrty  :is  a  coopera- 
t've  oppof^ltlon.  lovnlly  devoted  to  preserve 
Amer-ca  and  those  Amenran  principles  of 
f\ind:im-ntal  human  rlsht  and  liberty  which 
give  OS  (Mir  freed-^m 

By  act  Of  the  State  Central  Committee, 
with  approval  of  the  36  rcionly  central  com- 
mittees, and  supported  hv  Oregon  Chapter  of 
Pro-America.  Young  R- nuhllcan  Federation 
Of  Oregon.  Oregon  RcpuMirnn  Club 

Nirt  R    Ait-rw. 
State  Chanmrtn. 


Money — Tbe  Most  ImportAot  Issue  in  the 
World  Today 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   ID.' HO 
IN  THS  HObSK  OP  RKPRESENTATU'ES 

Fridau.  April  16.  1943 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  S:?caker.  by  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  tenth  in.^tallmcnt  of  Sena- 
tor Cockrell's  speech  on  money.  In  this 
installment  of  Senator  Cockrell'.s  speech 
we  learn  of  the  monetary  convention  and 
the  establishment  of  the  International 
Bimetallic  Union  and  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Spates  to  loin  the  convention  in  a  plan 
to  standardize  our  money  with  the  other 
nations  in  the  Umon. 


Senator  Ccckrell  presents  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  manipulation  of  the 
Unitt'd  SLat-s  repre.sentatives  thn.t  pre- 
vented our  Government  from  joinin?:  the 
other  member  nations  in  .standcirdizinfr 
the  coinage  to  stabilize  international 
exchange. 

In  reviewing;  the  hi.^tory  of  this  con- 
vention V.C  learn  that  President  Lincoln 
apixi'iiU'd    the    Cummis.sioner    General, 
who  later  appointed  as  our  representa- 
tive to  the  International  Monel.-ry  Con- 
vention, Samuel  B.  Rur^gk's  of  N;,v.  Yoik. 
Had  Prc-^ident  Lincoln  lived,  the  .'^tand- 
ardiz.\tion  of  our  nioni  y  with  the  coinaoc 
of  Europe  micht  have  been  accompli.shed. 
In  this  part  of  the  Senator  s  speech 
we  also  learn  how  easily  and  simply  o'.ir 
Government  could  have  joined  the  con- 
vention of  nations  and  standard. zed  our 
m.oncy  with  thtirs.    He  .says,  "all  we  had 
to  do  was  simply  subscribe  to  it    •     * 
we  only  had  to  strike  out  12*2  grains  of 
our  standard  .silver  dolKir,  reduce^  it  to  400 
grains  and  thus  bnr.K   it  down  to  the 
ratio  of  IS'^  to  1. 

The  tenth  in.^tallmcnt  of  S-nator 
Cockrell's  speech  en  motiey  follows: 

The  Mmiftei  of  Finance,  In  his  report  in 
18C6  to  the  Emperor  of  Fr.iiice.  cor.cernii  g 
a  bill  relat.ng  to  thif  mouetnry  treaty,  fcr  it 
was  necessiuy  in  order  to  carry  cut  the  pro- 
visions of  the  monetary  treaty  that  ct  shcU-d 
be  p  .«sed  by  the  Corps  L«'k;islauf.  sajs: 

•  Kor  iigis  the  yield  of  silver  ha.s  been 
greater  In  value  than  that  of  ?o  d  Since 
1C46  the  proportion  l)eiween  the  values  of 
the  quantities  of  ihe  two  metals  annually 
extracted  fiom  the  mmfs  has  been  reverted 
•  •  •  The.se  grtat  quanlltierf  of  gold, 
coming  for  the  nu  bt  part  from  Call{orn:a 
and  Auatialia.  have  thus  rendered  t..ib  metal 
far  more  abui.a.iut  in  the  i.ssu  s  cf  coin  In 
all  the  countries  *h  ch  udnuited  it,  either 
as  principal  money,  as.  fur  example  England. 
Portugal,  Brazil,  the  City  of  Crenien,  or  as 
money  concurrently  with  silvei  aa  did  F'rar.ce 
and  Itr.ly  The  abundance  of  guld  h  l.^  even 
c.u.vd  the  introduction  of  tbi-  n^etal  into 
tlu  mor.e.ary  system  of  countiics  which 
lately  rejected  It.  us.  lor  example.  Switzer- 
land. EelRium.  and  E-igilsh   India  ■ 

And  st.-tes  to  the  Fjv.peror  that  the  silver 
5-f.anc  plecoa  were  either  exp  .itcd  cr  melted 
down  and  replaced  by  gold  the  cherper 
metal,  and  the  object  wius  to  reduce  the  fine- 
ness of  the  silver  coins  and  'etain  them  In 
circulation  Here  we  see  a  sc.:re.  a  die;.d, 
and  iih  excited  appiehension  cf  an  avalanche 
of  Kold  to  the  bfinl.hmeni  of  silver 

The  s'ate.s  of  the  thurch  en  June  18  18C6 
and  Oretce  and  Runania  m  April  1GG7  Joined 
this  Li'iti  Union 

In  March  1865  tlie  Government  of  France 
called  the  attention  of  our  Oo\trnmeni  to 
the  project  of  the  Parla  Universal  Expofciiion 
cf  18.17  and  uur  Government  agued  to  par- 
tic.pu'e  and  appointed  Hon,  N  M  Beckwith 
Commissioner  Gem-ral  for  the  United  States 
who.  on  July  17.  1866.  Iraasnmicd  to  Secretaiy 
of  State  Stward.  D-x-unient  No  216,  coiitmn- 
luK  the  project  ol  a  law  submitted  to  tl.r 
Cutps  Lit-glslatif  lor  a  coinage  ivs  prof.Oiird 
by  the  Laiin  Union,  and  giving  reas<in*  in 
favor  ot  thnt  moin'taiy  treaty,  and  deUlUng 
the  proceedings  wherein  It  was  stated  that 
"the  opinion  in  rtg.ua  to  a  sluRle  slundurd 
l6  fillll  divided,  buih  m  the  financial  and 
scientific  world  " 

A  numtK-r  of  sensible  men  believed  "that 
while  Australian  and  Californlan  gold  Inun- 
dates European  miixkets  U»e  double  standard 
Is  useful  In  muklnt;  th«  value  of  silver  sustain 
tlie  value  of  gold.' 

And  acme  go  so  far  aa  to  say  that,  with  tbe 
double  standard  In  commercial  and  financial 


crises,  one  metal  serves  as  a  counterpolae 
to  Uie  o-her.  And  for  the  .-oiue  reason  they 
say  we  inu*t  not  expert  s-lver  to  go  cut  cf 
circulation,  for  the  discovery  of  ntw  mines, 
unproved  methods  of  working  them,  and  the 
return  of  slver  coin  accumulated  la  the 
eatt.  cau.sed  by  the  introduction  of  gold  as 
moJey  m  tho' e  remote  and  ur.JMned  regions. 
Will  restore  the  former  abundance  of  that 
metal, 

Mr,  Beckwith  also  transmitted  Document 
No  232.  being  "Rtport  of  the  committee  to 
examine  a  bill  relative  to  a  monetary  conven- 
tion pasf^d  l>ctween  France.  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  '  Thi»  report  appro\ed  Ih? 
monetary  convention  and  submitted  a  bill 
lor  carrying  It  Into  eticct.  which  was  duly 
passed  Into  law 

The  committee  dlscu  scd  the  question  of 
double  standard  aa  IcUovs: 

"A  question  of  another  nature  a.-o  e  In  the 
committee.  As  the  two  monetary  standards 
have  lens  been  a  source  af  annoyance,  why 
did  we  not  adopt  gold  as  the  only  standard, 
lihe  England  and  m;  ny  i.iher  nations,  and 
thus  s<ttle  IT  definitely  at  ouce'>  The  com- 
mittee was  rot  in  favor  of  It.  We  certainly 
cannot  .'ay  what  the  uture  ina\  have  in  store 
for  u^,  but  nobody  can  say  but  what  the 
measure  may  be  soon  adopted.  It  Is  too  soon 
yet  Thoui'h  theory  and  loplc  may  bo  for  a 
single  .stand.ird.  facts  show  thai  the  double 
st.^nrtard  offers  great  advantace.s  In  practice. 
The  two  help  each  other,  and  In  tlm?  of 
crises  one  serves  as  a  balance  to  the  other. 
The  uso  of  both  metals  moreover  facilitates 
our  comm^rctal  relcMons  with  other  roun- 
tr;es  by  allo-Alnc  our  merchants  a  choice  of 
the  com  br.st  .suited  to  the  stranger  Does  a 
difference  of  the  vp.lue  between  the  two 
metals  of  late  years  Rlvc  a  su.Ticlei.t  cau^  for 
such  a  radical  reform'  11  silver  is  preferred 
tcdav.  the  preference  m.TV  ch  m^o  by  the  dis- 
covery of  va.«;t  sllv.r  mines  or  a  great  reflux 
of  silver  from  the  east  by  renscn  of  the  sale 
of  our  manufactures  In  those  countries  The 
proposed  law  prtidentiv  cnfmes  itself  to 
present  necessities  without  pretending  to 
look   into  the  future 

Mr,  Beckwith  also  transmitted  a  copy  of 
the  monetary  convention  of  December  2.T, 
1865  We  no*  see  clearly  the  actual  scare 
and  apprehrt.sion  of  a  continued  df!u>:e  of 
gold:  an-i  that  the  convention,  the  l.atin 
Union  was  formed  prlmcrlly  for  the  protec- 
tion and  prpf;er\at;on  of  sliver  a.s  m  ney  then 
80  scarce  compared  with  gold,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  b'.netalllsm; 

•'Artici  £  12  Any  oiher  nation  can  join  the 
present  convention  by  accepting  its  obliga- 
tions and  adoptlni;  the  m{)netarv  system  of 
the  union  In  rcra'd  to  pcld  and  silver  coin*" 
Here  Is  international  bimetallism  e.stab- 
llsled  by  FYance.  Italy  Bel,'ii:m  Swlt7.erland. 
and  dr'^ere  France  alnne  had  maintained 
blmei»lli«m  ever  since  CXtober  1785  Now 
Italy  Belgium  Swit7erland  and  Greece  Join 
tM.s  hi  metallic  league  There  Is  ro  question 
of  their  ability  to  maintain  It  But  we  see 
what  cnu.se<l  this  monetary  conference  It 
was  to  keep  slver  In  thrir  countries  and  not 
have  It  entirely  expelled  bv  the  overabund- 
ance of  gnld  with  vhich  thev  were  being 
flooded  Tn  do  thit  thev  r'durrd  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  In  the  minor  coins  and  left  the 
5-franc  (the  doUan  with  full  legal  tender, 
unlimited   and   free   in   coinage 

At  this  very  time  a-s  I  stale<J  before,  France 
was  preparln!^  for  the  Paris  Universal  Expt>«l- 
tlon,  to  hepsn  In  April 

In  Mnrrh  1R85  she  had  called  the  attention 
of  our  Government  to  it  and  Mr  Lincoln  had 
appointed  Mr  N  M  Brckwith  commissioner 
general  An  advisory  committee  had  also 
been  appointed  In  New  York,  of  which  Mr. 
Simuel  B  Ruggle*-  this  same  man  who  was 
m  the  Berlin  Statistical  Congress  of  1863— 
was  a  member,  and  chairman  of  grovqp  6,  on 
mines,   metallurgy,   etc. 
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Cn  October  9,  1866.  Hon,  Samue!  B,  Bug- 
gies was  designated  by  Secretary  Seward  to 
take  charge  ol  that  branch  of  the  representa- 
tion at  the  exposition  relating  to  unlfoim 
weights,  measures,  and  coins. 

Now,  Mr,  RugEles  gets  himself  appointed 
as  the  represent^itive  cf  our  Government  to 
the  Piiris  Universal  E.xposltlon  on  the  sub- 
ject cf  weights,  measure^,  and  coins. 

Meeting!?,  composed  cf  members  of  the 
scientific  ccmml^^lcn,  the  imperial  commis- 
sion, and  the  foreign  commis£loiiers  at  Pans, 
:or  consultation  regarding  miasures  for 
drav;ing  public  cttontlon  to  the  Fuu;ect  of 
uniformity  in  weight'.,  measures,  and  coins, 
wc-e  held. 

I  nant  to  fhcw  Just  exactly  the  connection 
of  Mr  Ru<T?les.  and  how  he.  In  connection 
rith  the  distinguished  Si-nator  from  Ohio. 
Mr  Sherman,  manipulated  the  proceedings 
to  be  had  In  the  international  monetary 
conference  of  1B67. 

1  do  this  to  .show  what  position  he  was  In, 
and  hew  he  could  u'e  that  position. 

Oil  January  4.  1867.  Mr  Berthemy,  envoy 
of  France  to  the  United  States,  submitted  to 
Secretary  S;  wr^rd  a  copy  of  the  monetary  ccn- 
vention  of  December  23  1865.  and  invited  the 
United  Slates  to  bici^nit  a  party  to  it. 

Tliat  is  the  only  time  the  United  States  was 
ever  offered  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
member  of  an  international  bimetallic  union. 
Here  it  is  I  want  the  Senate  to  understand 
It,  and  I  p.nt  the  cruntry  to  know  why  we 
d.d  not  accept  it  Here  was  a  btmetalhc  sys- 
tem upon  the  ratio  of  15' j  to  1  maintained 
by  Fiance  since  October  30,  1785.  and  all  we 
had  to  do  was  simply  to  suorcribe  to  It. 
There  wa.";  no  International  complication  con- 
nected With  it;  nothing  to  do  but  simply  tub- 
fcribe  to  it.  and  agree  that  we  would  coin 
certain  coins  In  order  to  come  to  that,  we 
only  had  to  str;ke  out  about  12  ...  grains  of 
cur  standard  silver  dollar,  reduce  it  to  400 
grains,  and  thus  bring  It  down  to  the  ratio 
cf  15'.i  to  1. 

I  want  to  read  to  the  Senate  from  the  docu- 
ments before  me.  because  I  propose  to  show 
that  this  was  an  opportunity,  an  invitation, 
to  the  United  States  to  Join  an  international 
I       bimetallic    union    of    Europe,    and    the    di,s- 
tlngulshed  Senutor  from  Ohio  and  Mr    Rug- 
g!es  prevented  it      Never  was  such  a  chance 
had  before,  and  never  has  there  been  such  a 
chance    since.     Here    was    the    standard    pr- 
fected.  tested  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  al- 
ready agreed  to.  with  an  open  clause,  with  an 
open  dooi   fcr  any  nation  to  Join  In  It:   and 
that  great   natlcn,  France,  once  our   ally   in 
our  sore   trouble,   the  nation  which   helped 
Rive  us  our  independence  from  Great  Britain, 
the  nation  which  has  stood  by  us  closer  than 
any    other    foreign    nation,    came    with    the 
friendly  offering  of  International  bimetallic 
coinage,    the    thing    we    have    t>ccii    talking 
about  ever  since   1873, 

I  shall  read  from  these  documents  a  few 
passnges  so  that  we  may  understand  exactly 
the  situation,  I  do  not  desire  to  do  an  In- 
justice to  anyone  but  I  think  the  dlstin- 
RUished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  never 
been  given  credit— so-called  — for  the  very 
eflli^lent  part  he  took  In  bringing  about  a 
single   gold  st.indard. 

I  quote  now  from  Senate  Executive  Docu- 
ment No  14.  Fortieth  Congress,  second  bcs- 
slon,  the  me£5age  of  the  President  of  th? 
United  States  in  answer  to  a  resclutlou  of 
the  Senate  transmitting  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  ol  State  concerning  the  interna- 
tional monetary  conference  held  at  Pans  In 
June  1867  This  is  the  letter  of  Mr  Beithemy. 
representing  France,  to  Mr   Seward: 

•Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with to  Your  Excellency  a  copy  of  the  text  of 
the  monetary  convention,  concluded  Decem- 
ber 23.  1865  bet-.vccn  France,  Belgium.  Italy. 
a.ud  Switzerlauii. 


"As  you  will  see.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  this 
act  went  Into  force  the  1st  of  Atigust  last, 
reconstituted,  imder  the  guaranty  of  an  In- 
ternational contract  a  monetary  union  which 
had  existed  In  fact  between  these  four  states, 
but  which  diverse  measures,  adopted  without 
preliminary  understanding,  had  broken  up 
during  late  years.  These  measures,  adopted 
successively  In  Switzerland.  In  Italy,  and  In 
France,  had  a  sole  object,  that  cf  putting  an 
end  to  the  abnormal  disappearance  cf  frac- 
tional silver  money,  or  standard  change 
money  Indupensable  for  payments  of  trifling 
amounts.  To  the  same  evil  they  opposed  the 
same  remedy,  the  lowering  of  the  standard, 
but  ucccrdlng  to  different  rules  and  propor- 
tions. The  Swiss  pieces  for  Instance,  coined 
at  the  standard  ol  eight  hundred  thousandths 
fine,  while  these  of  France  and  of  Italy  were 
at  the  standard  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  had  to  be  refused  in  the  public  treasuries 
cf  the  empire  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy, 

Tiie  Inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things 
was    not    long    In    becoming    apparent,    ard 
causing,  perhaps   mere  keenly   than   In   past 
time    the  appreciation  by  the  populations  of 
the  four  bordering  states,  of  the  advantages 
Of  the  monetary  communion  by  which  they 
had  been  formerly  benefited      For  the  pur- 
po.se  of  satisfying  the  just  claims  and  press- 
ing interests  of  trade  the  government  of  the 
Emperor   last    year   proposed    to   Belgium,   to 
Italy,   and    to   Switz^r'and.   to  entrust    to   a 
mixed  international  commibsion   the  care  of 
ree.stabli.shlng     the     anc  ent     uniformity     by 
taking    account   of    fnc's   accompUshed.    and 
of  the  new  conditions  uf  the  monetary  Cir- 
culation     of      Europe      Coininis-sluners      ap- 
pointed  by   these  different  states  a.ssembled 
at    Pans    under    the    presidency    cf    M,    de 
Parlen,    vice    president    of    the    council    of 
state    and,  in  stating  the  causes  for  the  con- 
vention of  the  23d  December  last,  they  have 
fully    met    the    Immediate    end    which    was 
assigned    for   their   labors,   according    to    the 
expression  used  by  the  MinLster  of  Finance  of 
Belgium,    on    submitting    to     the    Belgium 
Chamber  the  project  of  law  intended  to  sanc- 
tion the  convention:  "This  act  contains  in 
effect,    within    Itself,    saying    the    unity    of 
stamp,  a  monetary  system,  complete  fcr  mon- 
eys  (coin),  property  so-called,  to   the  exclu- 
sion of  bullion   (base  coin)." 

At  this  time  the  gold  and  silver  colnnge  of 
these  four  states  Is  conducted  under  condi- 
tions that  are  identical.  In  what  relates 
especially  to  fractional  silver  of  the  piece  of 
five  francs  for  real  change  of  standard  money, 
which  alone  can  meet  the  demand  for  small 
transactions,  the  standard  of  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-flve  thousandths  has  been  defl- 
nltely  adopted.  This  Is  the  figure  which,  al- 
ready adopted  In  France  and  in  Italy,  has 
seeiricd  best  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  which  was  In  discussion  for  a  solu- 
tion—that  18  to  say,  to  give  to  fractional 
metallic  coins  of  th-;  union  the  highest  in- 
trinsic value  and  the  qualities  of  a  good 
alloy,  at  the  same  time  doing  away  with  the 
premium  they  had  reached  from  the  relative 
depreciation  of  gold,  which  allowed  specula- 
tion to  melt  them  up  and  export  them  at  a 

profit. 

Exnress  provisions  limit,  moreover  the 
emission  of  this  legal  small  change,  and  serve 
also  as  the  corrective  of  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  value.  Precise  rules  reduce  to  the 
snuiUest  jwsslble  figures  the  allowances  for 
cost  of  fabrication,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
money  cf  the  union  in  a  constant  normal 
condition.  In  fine,  ycu  will  remarks,  Mr. 
Secretary  of  State,  a  clause  which  is  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  stipulations,  exclusively 
destined  to  determine  the  monetary  regula- 
tions of  the  four  counUies,  I  desire  to  say 
something  ol  the  accession  which  article  12 
guarantees  to  any  other  state.     Thi£  clause 


may  be  considered  as  the  manifestation  of 
a  wish  that  sprung  up  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  International  conference,  and  has  not 
been  without  Influence  on  the  happy  Issue 
of  the  negotiations.  After  having  brought 
about  the  disappearance  of  divergencies  of 
which  they  recognized  the  Inconveniences, 
the  delegates  of  France,  of  Belgium,  of  Italy, 
and  of  Switzerland,  seeing  a  population  ol 
70.000.000  of  souls  thenceforth  endowed  with 
the  same  monetary  system,  must  quite  nat- 
urally have  been  led  to  Ox  attention  on  an 
interest  more  general.  Without  entering  on 
the  examination  of  a  question  which  it  was 
not  their  mission  to  solve,  they  expressed  In 
the  name  of  their  g  jvernments  the  desire  to 
see  the  union,  as  yet  restricted  to  four  coun- 
tries, become  the  germ  of  a  union  more  ex- 
tended, and  of  the  establishment  ol  a  general 
monetary  circulation  among  all  civilized 
states 

Mr.  President,  here  It  was;  and  here  we  are 
uvped  to  become  a  party  to  It.  which  we  could 
have  done  without  sacrificing  one  particle  of 
honor,  one  particle  of  convenience,  or  the 
sustaining  of  one  nickel  or  a  penny  of  coet. 
I    read    further: 

"The  Government  ol  the  Emperor  would  be 
very  happy  to  see  this  proposition  well  re- 
ceived, but.  at  the  same  time  cannot  dis- 
semble the  difficulties  and  objections  It  might 
encounter. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'If  for  the  moment  objections  loo  weighty 
prevent  the  Federal  Government — " 
Pleading  with  us  now — 
"If  for  the  moment  objections  too  weighty 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  from  ad- 
hesion to  the  convention  of  23d  December, 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  would  not 
the  less  attach  special  value  to  being  inform- 
ed ol  these  obstacles  and  to  learn  what  ob- 
servations may  have  been  drawn  forh  by  th« 
examination  of  that  International  act. 


"Thus  also,  in  case  the  Federal  Government 
without  wishing  to  accede  to  the  union  ac- 
tually constituted,  should  be  disposed,  either 
to  enter  Into  arrangements  destined  to  estab- 
lish equations  between  some  of  Its  monetary 
types  of  gold  or  silver,  and  those  which  the 
convention  may  determine,  or  to  take  part  In 
an  international  conference  at  which  might 
be  discussed  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  more 
extended  moneUry  understanding,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Emperor  will  entertain  with 
readiness  the  overtures  which  might  be  ad- 
dressed to  It  In  this  view," 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  see  the  offer.  We 
see  the  pleading  of  this  great  nation.  Now 
let  us  trace  the  progress  of  it. 

Mr.  Seward.  February  13.  1867.  says: 
"Having  consulUsd  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  upon  the  subject,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  in  reply  to  your  note  that  this  Gov- 
ernment, both  in  iU  legislative  and  executive 
departments,  has  repeatedly  manilested  lU 
interest  in  the  question  of  international  uni- 
ficaticn  of  monetary  standards:  that  the  Im- 
portance of  a  standard  unit  of  equal  value  In 
all  commercial  countries  for  the  tisea  ol  ac- 
count and  currency  is  fully  recognized  and 
appreciated;  and  that  the  ideal  object  pre- 
sented in  your  communication  being  accept- 
able. It  only  remains  to  be  decided  how  the 
desired  restilt  nuiy  be  brought  about. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  the  quadri- 
partite convention  nor  the  proceedings  al- 
re.tdy  adopted  by  the  four  governmsnU  under 
its  provisions,  will  be  hc>ld  to  preclude  any  of 
th  )se  governments  from  entertaining  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  Its  modlflcatlon  which 
may  be  offered  by  other  governments  In  the 
interests  of  a  system  universally  acceptable." 
Mr  Berthemy  replied  May  27.  1867,  to  Mr. 
St  wards  letter,  and  after  stating  the  pre- 
j  liminarles,  says; 
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'Tn  consequence,  a  formal  proposition  has 
been  transmitted  through  the  diplomatic  me- 
dium to  divers  governmt'Uls  in  order  that  they 
might  cause  themselves  to  be  represented  in 
a  c^ininls..^ion  which  sh(,uld  meet  at  Parts  on 
Monday,  the  17th  of  June  next,  at  the  hotel  of 
the  department  fur  foreign  affairs.  This  con- 
f^rpnpp  wniild  he  nresided  over  conjointly  by 


Yoatbs  Wbo  Never  Knew  "Old  Deal" 
Called  To  Fisht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


The  old  gent  has  tried,  at  times  to  exphMn 
that  right  is  right,  but  he  Inusn  t  a  very  good 
command  ol  language  or  logic  and  go«;s  by 
Instinct,  so  he  hasn  I  made  much  ot  an  im- 
press;on  Moreover,  he  is  confused,  himself, 
and  \a;:ue'y  suspicloua  that  the  Oo\ernmrnt 
of  these  last  10  years  has  purposely  kept  a 
lot  of  lamp  shades,  ten:  is  balls,  and  Ind.an 
^i„Ko    ir,    lUo    uir    t.f    all    times    sd    that    he 
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But  transportation  Is  only  one  of  the  war- 
time Jobs  being  done  by  these  carriers,  who 
are  on  a  24-hour  schedule  In  all  departments. 
Their  shops  are  open  the  clock  around  for 
the  servicing  of  military  and  naval  planes. 
Their  Wartime  Training  Institute  gives  spe- 
cialized schooling  to  thousands  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  Air  Transport  Command,  and 
♦  h«(r  fomiiinr  dnmfstic  routcs  have  thrown 


Most  encouraging  Is  the  fact  that  the 
House  Is  ready  to  act  after  Its  recess.  We 
need  pay-as-you-go  Income  taxation  badly, 
and  the  sooner  it  la  law  the  better  it  wUl  be 
for  taxpayers  and  the  Nation's  Treasury. 


1...^ n. 


>.    DaUav**    Rb<-L«    r»f1pral 


become  a  great  corpus  of  Jurisprudence 
through  the  consensus  of  experts  working  In 
the  field  In  addition,  there  has  recently 
grovm  a  large  t>ody  of  consensual  Interna- 
tional law  embodied  in  the  formal  agreements 
to  which  nations  are  parties. 

The  last  2  decades  have  also  witnessed 
an  encouraging  advance  in  the  resort  to  ad- 
judication   of    international    disputes.     The 
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•In  consequence.  »  formal  proposition  has 
been  transmitted  through  the  diplomatic  me- 
dium to  divers  ajovernmfniB  In  order  th;it  they 
might  cause  themselves  to  be  represented  In 
a  conuiils.>K>n  which  shi.uld  meet  at  Pari*  on 
Monday,  the  17th  ot  June  next,  at  the  hotel  of 
the  department  tor  f(Telgn  affairs.  This  con- 
ference would  be  presided  over  conjointly  by 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  and  the  rnlii- 
Ibter  of  finance  ■■ 

When  our  replies  were  received  the  Frt  nch 
Oovornment  determined  then  to  hold  an  in- 
teruiitional  n^onetary  conference  so  that  we 
could  have  a  full  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  questk.n  and  entering  Into  It.  1  will 
read  further  fiom  what  Mr  Bor  hemy  said. 
I  have  Just  re.id  from  page  5  giving  the  notice 
to  our  G.jvernn.ent  that  the  monetary  con- 
ference had  bein  called.  1  now  read  from 
page  6: 

■  There  is  no  need  to  add  that  the  commls- 
cioners  will  as.'emble  without  any  program 
arranged  In  anticipation  " 

Now.  mark  you.  this  is  very  Important— 
"There  Is  no  need  to  add  that  the  commis- 
sioners will  assemble  without  any  program 
arranged  In  anticipation  They  will  thus  he 
able  to  look  more  freely  for  a  solution  of  the 
dlillcultles  which  would  oppose  an  assimila- 
tion between  the  systems  actually  In  opera- 
tion. This  mode  of  pn:>ceedlng.  which  h.ts 
already  rereived  sn  happy  application  at  the 
conferences  of  1865.  appears  at  thl.s  time 
of  greater  utility.  Inasmuch  as  different  coun- 
tries, while  appreciating  the  importance  of 
the  object  to  be  attained,  would  have  the 
means  of  recurring  to  divergent  opinions. 
The  conference  proposed  has  not  otherwise 
any  immediate  object  than  to  call  out  an 
Interchange  of  views  and  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples; In  a  word,  to  seek  for  the  basis  of 
ulterior  negotiations  " 

That  conference  was  to  meet  on  June  17. 
1867,  and  Mr  Seward  appointed  Mr  Ruggles 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to 
,^«i«t  International  monet.iry  conference. 
But  before  the  monetary  conference  met  Mr. 
Ruggles.  who  was  already  the  comml-ssloner 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  weights,  measures,  and 
coinage,  was  there  getting  In  his  work,  in 
direct  violation  and  dlsrecard  of  what  the 
French  Government  had  said  should  be  the 
meeting  of  the  conference,  no  program 
laid  out,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Mr  Rug- 
gles, as  a  member  of  the  preliminary  Inter- 
national committee  on  the  uniformity  of 
cotnaKe  organized  by  the  Imperial  commis- 
sion, had  been  at  work  For  what?  For  the 
sinele  gold  standard 

Mr  Allison  Hew  was  that  preliminary 
committee  arranged? 

Mr  CocKREix.  The  preliminary  committee 
was  arranged  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
different  nations  to  the  Universal  Exposition. 
The  several  representatives  got  together  and 
formed  a  preliminary  committee,  and  this 
preliminary  committee  had  gotten  together 
and  determined  in  their  wisdom  to  anticipate 
the  action  of  the  convention  and  have  a  cut- 
and-drled  platform  for  the  convention  to  act 
upon  when  It  met  It  was  Just  like  when  a 
political  meeting  Is  to  be  held  a  few  gentle- 
men get  together  and  draw  up  the  resolutions 
that  must  be  adopted 

Now,  somebody  else  was  aldln!»  Mr  Ruggles 
in  this  important  work  of  representing  the 
United  States  He  had  In  that  important 
work  the  potential  Influence  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio.  Hon  John 
Sherman,  then  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Now.  mark  you,  we 
were  invited  to  Join  the  Latin  Union  for  bi- 
metallism. What  were  our  representatives 
there  doing?  Invited  to  a  feast  to  partake  of 
bimetallism,  and  our  representatives  go  there 
with  a  dlah  of  their  own  and  say.  "Not  one  of 
th.^  dishes  you  have  Invited  us  to  partake  of 
»ill  we  partake  of  No.  no  We  must  have 
our  own  diet  "  I  want  to  read  the  letter  of 
Senator  Sherman. 


Yootks  Wbo  NeTer  Knew  "Old  Deal" 
Called  To  Fisht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucaday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Sp<^aker.  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Westbrook  Pcgler,  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  April  28.  1943: 
Youths  Who  Never  Knew  "Old  Deal'  Caixcd 
TO  Fight 
(By   We-stbrook  Pegler) 

The  Doakes  kid.  Joe.  Jr..  was  taken  Into 
tl-.e  Army  the  other  day.  He  Is  18  years  old 
and  a  very  patriotic  American,  but  of  a  now 
and  different  sort. 

Young  Joe  Doakes  was  born  in  1D25  and 
Wiis  a  little  less  than  8  years  old  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  Inaugurated  the  tirst  time 
He  has  lived  all  of  his  conscious  life  to  dale 
uncler  the  rule  of  Mr  RoL>sevelt  and  the  New 
Deal.  In  his  ramd.  Mr  Rooseveit.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. Henry  Wallace,  and  Harry  Hi  pkms  are 
the  fixed  government  of  his  country  for  he 
hiis   never   known   any   other. 

Unconsciously,  during  these  years  between 
babyho<'d  and  young  manhood,  the  Doakes 
kid  has  been  influenced  by  the  events,  the 
methods,  and  the  ethics  that  have  swiried 
around  him  He  can't  remember  when  it  was 
Improper  to  toss  off  a  solemn  piomi.se  and 
break  it  with  a  mocking  grin,  when  gangsters 
were  held  to  be  outlaws,  when  the  Govern- 
mrnt  was  scrupulous  to  obey  the  laws  and 
disdalni-d  clever  tricks  upon  tlie  people,  when 
hlih  personaHCS  were  careful  not  to  claim 
six?clal  privileges  on  a  pretense  of  public  serv- 
ice and  a  citizen  could  oppose  a  policy  with- 
out fear  of  personal  reprisal. 

NEW  IDtAS  or  CITIZENSHIP 

He  does  remember,  because  It  happened 
the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  that,  after  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  taken  a  public  vow  not 
to  deliver  a  lot  of  coal  miners  to  John  L. 
Lewis,  a  man  named  Steelman,  acting  In  the 
President's  name  In  the  role  of  arbitrator  did 
for  him  precisely  what  he  had  sworn  he  would 
not  do.  Because  bis  Government  did  that 
and  be<au.se  this  Is  the  only  government  he 
has  ever  known,  the  Doakes  kid  thinks  that 
was  pretty  cute  and  his  regard  for  his  own 
prcmn.ses  Is  affected  accordingly. 

He  has  a  sense  that  the  best  citizenship 
and  the  best  way  to  cet  along  is  to  oelung  to 
the  crowd  that  Is  in  power  He  noted.  In  nis 
Juvenile  way,  that  Harry  Hopkins  made  a  nice 
piece  of  change  out  ol  magazine  stuB  which 
he  didn  t  even  have  to  write  himselt,  at  a 
time  when  the  President  was  damning  war 
profiteers  and,  further,  that  although  Hop- 
kins warned  the  common  citizens  that  they 
must  live  a  hard  life.  Harry  Is  living  higher 
and  making  more  money  than  ever  belore 
m  h;s  life  And  It  has  not  escaped  the 
Dcakes  kid's  attention  that  anyone  who 
slicks  hl.s  neck  out  Is  likely  to  be  handed  an 
iron  cross  by  the  President  to  signily  that 
he  is  a  traitor  or  vilified  by  LaGuardia. 
Ickes,  or  the  New  Deal  Party  press  or  even 
hounded  by  the  Federal  Buieau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

OLDER  GENERATION  CONI  USED 

The  Doakes  kid  has  heard  his  old  man  mut- 
ter that  such  a  way  of  doing  alnt  right  and 
grumble  that  they  dldn  t  do  that  way  be- 
fore 1933.  but  the  d.iy  before  1933  1?  Just 
olden  times  to  him  and  he  figures  that  bis 
old  man  is  getting  along. 


The  old  gent  has  tried,  at  limes,  to  expl.on 
that  right  is  right,  but  he  hasn  t  a  very  good 
command  of  language  or  logic  and  goes  Dy 
instinct.  60  he  hasu  t  made  much  ot  an  im- 
pression Moreover,  he  i.s  confused.  nauMill. 
and  vaguc'y  susplcloua  that  the  Oo\ernmrnt 
of  these  last  10  years  has  purposely  kept  a 
lot  of  lamp  shades,  tenris  balls,  and  Indian 
clubs  In  the  air  at  all  times  so  that  he 
couldn't    concentrate    for    long    on    any    one 

thing. 

The  kid  ha.s  never  known  anything  el.se 
but  the  New  DraJ  and  its  moral  code  and  he 
Is  Just  one  of  a  whcie  generation  cl  Ameri- 
cans, bciys  and  girls,  who  hiive  been  so  con- 
ditioned, as  the  Ideology  writers  would  say. 
Like  the  young  generation  th;it  Musolml 
I  seized  to  train  In  fascL<;m  from  childhood, 
these  Americans,  who  natur.illy  look  ic  their 
Government  for  the  highest  example,  have 
been  getting  a  course  of  what  the  Navy  calls 
Indoctrination  since  they  first  wore  able  to 
realize  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the 
Government 

pnOMISI   THEM    ANTTKING 

That  Is  why  the  Doakes  kid  doesn't  take 
very  seriously  all  he  hears  ab.)ut  the  four 
freedoms  everywhere  In  the  world  He  fig- 
ures, whit  the  hell,  promise  them  anything 
and  appoint  an  arbiter  to  break  the  promifce. 
keep  yourself  in  power  and  take  care  of  your 
own  mob  and  If  one  of  those  small  nations 
puts  up  a  beef  put  It  en  the  defensive  with 
your  propaganda. 

Withou  conscious  reasoning.  Joe  Doakes. 
Jr  .  reckons  to  ieal  with  the  rest  of  th«>  world 
as  he  h-is  .seen  his  own  Government  deal  with 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
because  that  Is  the  code  under  v.hich  he  grew 
up  and  he  knows  no  other. 


Wartime  Air  Transport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  3.  1943: 

WARTIME    AIR    TRANSPOr.T 

Commercial  air  transportation  has  been 
called  a  young  man's  activity.  Certainly  It 
has  shown  every  symptom  of  youthful  en- 
ergy and  ready  adapiahlltty  to  wartime  con- 
ditions. The  report  of  Col  Edward  S  Gorrell. 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  As.«oclatlon  of 
America,  on  the  performance  of  domestic  air 
lines  In  1942.  makes  good  reading  The  air- 
plane that  flew  1,200  mile?  a  day  before  Pearl 
Harbor  now  flies  more  than  l.WX)  miles  and 
In  some  Instances  more  than  1  800  miles  a 
day  Although  a  very  sub-stantial  number 
of  aircraft  have  been  turned  over  by  the 
lines  to  the  Government  and  available  equip- 
ment thus  was  sharply  reduced  in  19*2  as 
against  1941.  the  lines  were  able  to  8?t  n?'V 
records  for  the  year  In  nil  three  categories 
of  cargo,  mail,  and  revenue  pa."^senger-mllos 
flown  Indeed,  Colonel  Gorrell  state?  that 
air  carpo  showed  an  Increase  of  108  percent 
and  m.ul  volume  an  iMcrease  of  55  percent. 
These  flgures  give  an  Inkling  of  what  Is  suie 
to  come  when  air  transport  can  take  up 
peaceful  rather  than  militnrv  burdens  The 
domestic  air  lines  carried  40  101657  pounds 
of  air  express  during  1942.  nearly  40  times  the 
p<-)Undage  of  1933.  and  the  separate  plerc«^  of 
mall  carried  last  year  reached  the  astonish- 
ing tuUl  of  mure  than  463,000,000. 
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But  transportation  Is  only  one  of  the  war- 
time Jobs  being  done  by  these  carriers,  who 
are  on  a  24-hour  schedule  In  all  departments. 
Their  shops  are  open  the  clock  around  for 
the  servicing  of  mlUtary  and  naval  planes. 
Their  Wartime  Training  Institute  gives  spe- 
cialized schooling  to  thotisands  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  Air  Transport  Command,  and 
their  familiar  domestic  routes  have  thrown 
out  tentacles  to  every  battle  front,  maintain- 
ing schedules  of  remarkable  frequency  and 
incredible  distance  at  the  behest  of  the  armed 
services.  The  air  lines  of  the  United  States 
have  met  their  major  challenge  in  a  fashion 
of  which  they  can  be  proud. 


Pay-Ai-You-Go  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Most  encouraging  is  the  fact  that  the 
House  is  ready  to  act  after  its  recess.  We 
need  pay-as-you-go  Income  taxation  badly, 
and  the  sooner  It  is  law  the  better  it  wUl  be 
for  taxpayers  and  the  Nation's  Treasury. 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Endicott 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin: 

PAT-AS-TOU-GO  TAXATION 

The  pay-as-you-go  Income  tax  fight  is 
scheculed  to  be  renewed  in  Congress  early 
in  May  after  our  Congressmen  end  a  10-day 

recess. 

After  an  attempt  to  form  a  blpartlsaa  front 
on  this  highly  controversial  legislation,  Re- 
rubllcans  and  Democrats  finally  gave  up  hope, 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reported  a  modified  version  of  the  original 
Ruml  plan,  which  would  forgive  taxpayers  a 
bit  more  than  40  percent  of  1942  taxes  with 
the  balance  to  be  paid  over  a  3-year  period. 

One  point  the  House  is  beginning  to  un- 
derstand is  that  ♦he  public  is  determined  to 
have  Income  taxation  placed  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  and,  although  the  Democrats 
opposed  the  Ruml  plan,  they  have  receded 
from  this  position  at  least  partially,  and  are 
now  willing  to  approve  at  least  partial  for- 
giveness of  1942  taxes 

Most  encouraging  -tart  of  the  action  In  the 
House  Is  that  a  bill  has  been  discharged  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  em- 
bodies even  partial  forgiveness  of  last  year's 
taxes. 

Chairman  Doughton  was  strongly  opposed 
to  any  forgiveness  of  1942  taxes,  and  the 
change  In  his  position  is  a  major  concession 
considering  the  strength  with  which  he  op- 
posed tax  forgiveness  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  all  Income  ux  measures  before  the 
House   were   returned   to   committee. 

Major  difference  between  the  Democratic 
and  the  Republican  positions  now  U  not  a 
question  of  whether  there  should  be  any  for- 
giveness at  all.  a  position  which  the  Demo- 
crats originally  opposed,  but  the  degree  to 
which  forgiveness  of  1942  income  taxes 
should  go 

This  is  a  question  that  will  have  to  be 
fought  out  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  It  Is 
so  technical  that  It  is  difficult  for  the  public 
to  express  itself  except  to  make  It  clear  that 
It  Insists  on  pay-as-you-go  taxation  and  that 
it  Is  opposed  to  double  taxation  this  year 

We  believe  that  a  vast  majority  of  American 
citizens  were  In  favor  of  the  Ruml  plan  as  It 
originally  existed,  modified  perhaps  to  the 
extent  that  provisions  would  be  Included  so 
that  a  taxpayer  earning  a  much  smaller  In- 
come this  year  than  last  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  paying  on  hU  larger  Income. 


Justice  Owen  Roberts  Backs  Federal 
Union  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1943  | 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  April  5,  1943.  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator  carried  a  story  from 
which  I  quote  a  part: 

Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  second  oldest 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  written 
Clarence  K.  Streit,  president  of  Federal  Union, 
luc  .  and  author  of  Union  Now.  that  "You 
can  put  me  down  in  the  list  of  supporters  of 
the  Federal  Union  Idea."  Streit  announced 
this  today  in  Washington,  where  he  Is  ar- 
ranging to  move  headquarters  of  the  organi- 
zation from  New  York  City  In  accordance 
with  a  decision  of  Its  national  board.     •     •     • 

Generally  rated  the  most  conservative 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  •  •  •  Jus- 
tice Roberts  is  one  of  its  two  Republican 
members.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  m  1930  after  his  prosecution  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  oil  case. 

Chester  C.  Davis,  new  wartime  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, was  chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee  of  the  1942  national  convention 
of  Federal  Union  at  St.  Louis,  which  drafted 
the  organization's  present  policy  This  policy 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  two  Interna- 
tional organizations — one,  a  general  "organi- 
zation to  include  all  the  peoples  of  the  world," 
and  within  It  the  other,  a  federal  union 
formed  by  the  United  States  and  other  peo- 
ples having  the  "strongest  possible  bill  of 
rights"  and  "compelling  natural  ties"  to  unite 
them  as  the  first  step  toward  an  eventual 
federal  union  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  May  1, 1943, 
Mr.  Justice  Roberts  made  an  address  at 
the  dinner  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law.  This  address  is  in 
my  opinion  the  best  statement  of  the 
basic  necessities  for  the  political  organi- 
zation of  the  post-war  world  that  has 
come  to  my  attention.  This  address 
should  be  studied  carefully  not  only  by 
every  Member  of  Congress,  irrespective 
of  party,  but  it  should  be  read  and  re- 
read by  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  who  is  putting  forth 
his  efforts  so  that  we  may  win  this  war 
and  so  that  the  winning  of  it  will  not 
have  been  In  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  this 
significant  address  by  Mr.  Justice  Owen 
J.  Roberts,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States: 

The  development  of  international  law  in 
the  last  50  years  has  been  substantial.  It 
seems  fair  to  aay  that  this  recent  develop- 
ment U  greater  than  the  world  has  witnessed 
In  historical  time. 

International  law.  viewed  as  the  formula- 
tion of  the  customs  of  civilized  nations  In 
the  conduct  of  their  mutual  relations,  has 


become  a  great  corpus  of  Jurisprudence 
tlirough  the  consensus  of  experts  working  In 
the  field  In  addition,  there  has  recently 
grown  a  large  body  of  consensual  interna- 
tional law  embodied  in  the  formal  agreements 
to  which  nations  are  parties. 

The  last  2  decades  have  also  witnessed 
an  encouraging  advance  in  the  resort  to  ad- 
judication of  International  disputes.  The 
practice  of  submission  of  questions  arising 
between  nations  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  has  been  a  long  step 
forward  in  the  recognition  of  right  principles 
in  composing  international  differences 

In  the  years  following  the  First  World  War 
there  seemed  reason  to  hope  that,  by  a  course 
of  evolution,  nations  would  come  to  adopt 
thesce  methods  of  adjusting  their  mutual 
concerns  and  that  the  rule  of  reason  and  Jus- 
tice might  more  and  more  pervade  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  arising  between  them 

The  Invaluable  services  of  the  League  of 
Nations  In  many  fields,  but  particularly  tfcose 
of  health  and  hygiene,  economics,  and  In- 
dustrial relations,  gave  hope  of  further  prog- 
ress and  fuller  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. The  many  peace  treaties  by  which  na- 
tions covenanted  to  make  their  best  endeavor 
to  settle  disputes  arising  between  them,  with- 
out resort  to  force,  seemed  to  promise  the  ul- 
timate outlawry  of  war  The  general  satia- 
factlon  with  the  work  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  foreshadowed  In- 
creasing resort  to  that  tribunal. 

The  League  of  Nations  itself  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  the  world  had  known  as 
an  instrument  of  international  political  con- 
trol of  national  sovereign  rights. 

But  It  became  increasingly  evident  from 
1933  that  all  existing  InstrumenU  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  and  adjudication  would 
prove  Inadequate  to  preserve  the  world  from 
resort  to  force.  It  became  evident  that  the 
only  existing  sanction  of  international  faith 
and  honor,  namely,  the  aentiment  of  the  ma- 
jority of  clviiiand  men,  would  prove  instiffl- 
clent  to  deter  some  nations  from  flouting 
both  the  express  covenants  to  which  they 
were  parties  and  the  corpus  of  estalrilshed 
principles  of  international  law  which  has 
grown  with  the  advance  of  clvUlsed  living. 
The  present  war  Is  witness  to  the  fact  that, 
In  world  crises  begotten  by  race  pride,  by  the 
lust  for  national  aggrandliement.  and  by  na- 
tional selfishness.  International  law  Is  pow- 
erless. 

The  international  role  which   the  United 
States  has  played  has  been  conditioned  upon 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  Nation. 
In  each  of  the  two  world  wars  our  Gov- 
ernment,   responsive    to    the    poptilar    will. 
Initially   attempted   to  play  the  part  of  a 
neutral.     In   both  cases  our  citlaena  have. 
after    serlotia    and    costly    delay.    dl«»vered 
that   the   world's   business  la  our  business; 
that  we  cannot  erect  a  wall  and  sit  safely 
behind  it  while  the  flames  of  war  rage  be- 
yond our  borders:  that  we  must  act  not  only 
for  the  vindication  of  the  principles  to  which 
our  Government  is  dedicated  but,  from   a 
merely  selfish  point  of  view,  we  mtist  defend 
the  personal  and  economic  freedom  of  oui 
citizens  or  lose  it.    And  so,  tardUy  and  un- 
wilUngly,   the   people  of  the   United   SUtcs 
have  been  forced  to  throw  the  weight  of  their 
will   and  their  resources  to  the  support  of 
the  efforts  of  nations  fighting  to  vindicate 
those  principles  for  which  we  stand.    I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  come  to  realize  that  we 
cannot,  as  a  nation,  live  In  Isolation;  to  un- 
derstand that.  If  we  are  to  have  the  essentials 
Of  our  free  democratic  way  of  life  we  must 
Join  other  nations  in  mesns  and  methods  to 
perpetuate    world    peace    throtigh    world   co- 
operation. 

Our  recent  experience  teaches  that  aU  the 
expedients  to  which  the  natloixa  have  turned 
are  Insufficient  to  keep  the  peace.  We  have 
learned  that  league*,  treaties,  agreements, 
voluntary  submlaalon  of  dUputea  to  a  world 
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court,  fall  short  of  reaching  the  goal.  What 
other  recourse  is  there?  Our  own  national 
experience  as  a  federation  of  Independent 
sovereigns  seems  to  point  to  at  least  one 
avenue  to  be  explored.  Is  It  not  plain  that, 
so  long  as  national  sovereignty  remains  abso- 
lute, no  means  wUl  exist  for  preventing  the 

.k»...„*inr.  r^f  »v>a  nhHontlnna  nf  International 


wUh  or  whim  of  any  nation  party  to  them 
leaves  the  adhcrenU  to  the  compact  little  or 
no  power  to  compel  recusant  signatories  to 
comply  with  their  undertakings.  And  a  , 
world  court  whose  Jurladlctlon  can  only  be 
Invoked  by  willing  nations  Is  helpless  to  pre- 
vent such  violation  of  plighted  faith 

T  KhiiU   not  stoo   to  discuss   the  details  of 


matters  with  a  united  voice,  and  holds  out 
even  to  the  conquered  people  of  Burope  op- 
portunity for  ultimate  partnership,  under 
proper  conditions,  a  very  different  picture  will 
be   presented 

The  last  and  most  prevailing  objection  Is 
that  the  people  of  the  democracies,  and 
especially  the  people  of   the  United   SUtes. 
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appeared  In  the  Chicago  Times,  concern- 
ing Polish  freedom: 

POLISH    FREEDOM 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  ago  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Poland,  "valuing  more 
than  life  and  personal  happiness,  the  political 
•  •  •  Independence  and  •  •  •  free- 
dom of  the  nation,  resolved  upon  a     •     •      • 


Record,  I  Include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Lucas  County  (Iowa)  Conserva- 
tion Club,  which  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  serious  study  and  consideration 
by  the  War  Production  Board  of  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife  and  a  reasonable 
quota  of  shells  for  hunters  and  game 
lovers: 


Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Mr.  Rafael  Carri6n  is  an  out- 
standing citizen,  a  representative  Puerto 
Rican  businessman: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, the  reply  to  which  might  be  most  en- 
lightening for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem  before  us.     I  wish  to  make  It  clear 
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court,  fall  short  of  reaching  the  goal.  What 
other  recourse  Is  there?  Our  own  national 
experience  as  a  federation  of  independent 
sovereigns  seems  to  point  to  at  least  one 
avenue  to  be  explored.  Is  It  not  plain  that, 
so  long  as  national  sovereignty  remains  abso- 
lute, no  means  will  exist  for  preventing  the 
abnegation  of  the  obligations  of  International 
good  faith  Must  there  not  be  a  fundamental 
framework  of  government  to  which  the  peo- 
ple of  each  constituent  nation  surrender  such 
portion  of  their  nation's  sovereign  preroga- 
tive as  U  essential  to  an  international  order, 
that  each  nation  be  bound  by  certain  agreed 
rules  so  Ihst  no  single  notion,  and  no  group 
of  nations,  can.  for  any  reason,  or  for  no 
reason,  as-sert  its  or  their  unbridled  will  by 
resort  to  arms? 

What  I  r«ad,  and  what  I  hear,  leads  me  to 
believe  that,  amongst  men  of  your  back- 
ground and  training,  and  Indeed  amongst  the 
thinking  laymen  of  the  United  States,  the 
overwhelming  opinion  la  that  some  such  or- 
ganic and  fundamental  law  must  be  adopted 
if  we  are  to  have  world  order  and  world 
peace.  Men  differ  widely  as  to  the  character 
of  the  structure  and  the  powers  to  be  conterred 
upon  a  supra-national  government  and  the 
machinery  by  which  those  powers  are  to  be 
Implemented  These  are  matters  In  connec- 
tion with  which  experts  like  yourselves  can 
be  of  Inestimable  aid.  The  difficulties  of 
framing  such  an  organization  admittedly  are 
enormous  They  challenge  the  best  ingenu- 
ity and  skill  of  the  most  expert 

Naturally  there  will  be  dlfferencee  aa  to 
detail.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  much  difference  of  view  rt-spociing 
certain  fundiunental  requirements  Supra- 
national law  must  be  law  affecting  and  bind- 
ing individual  cltizena  of  the  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  supematlonal  Oovernmcnt.  In 
the  same  sense  that  the  law  of  the  United 
SUtes.  consisting  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  statutes  adopted  pursuant  to  it.  bind 
every  citizen  of  the  Nation  The  contra*t 
between  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
the  Constitution  in  this  aspect  la  sufficient 
to  enforce  the  conclusion  The  United 
Statea  could  never  have  persisted  through 
the  150  years  of  Its  life  If  the  laws  of  the 
Nation  has  been  addres.scd  to.  and  binding 
upon,  the  States  as  entitles  rather  than  upon 
the  Individual  citizens  of  the  State«.  The 
police  force  of  any  government  necessarily 
must  enforce  the  law  of  that  government 
against  Ita  citizens-  not  against  the  state  or 
nation  to  which  those  citizens  belong  En- 
forcement as  against  a  citizen  is  a  police 
funrtlon;  enforcement  against  state  or  na- 
tion as  an  entity  la  war 

Tlie  psychology  back  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion ta  that  the  citizen's  loyalty  and  fealty  to 
the  Nation  stands  over  against  his  loyalty 
to  his  particular  state  That  balance  of 
loyalties,  with  all  Ita  obvious  value,  vnuld  be 
loet  IX  ISBues  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Ita  constltutent  memtx-rs  were 
Closed  by  the  mandate  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  State  and  Instead  of  to  Its 
citizens. 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  world  government 
must  have  a  representative  assembly  to  im- 
plement Its  delegated  powers.  Equally  plain 
Is  th;  necessity  for  an  executive  to  administer 
the  laws  and  see  to  their  enforcement.  And 
under  that  executive  there  must  be  an  Inde- 
pendent police  to  effectuate  the  legislative 
policy  and  the  executive  action  pursuant 
to  It. 

Laatly.  there  must  be  a  Judiciary  to  which 
disputes  between  the  citizens  and  the  supra- 
national government,  between  citizens  and 
any  nation  a  party  to  that  government,  and 
between  nations,  must  be  submitted  for 
adjudication 

These  three  Instrumentalities  are  essential 
If  we  are  to  avoid  the  weakness  and  Incffl- 
dencles  of  all  prior  terms  of  Internatloi.al 
cocperntlon.  Treaties,  league  covenants,  and 
agreements  which  may  be  repudiated  at  the 


wish  or  whim  of  any  nation  party  to  them 
leaves  the  adherenU  to  the  compact  little  or 
no  power  to  compel  recusant  signatories  to 
comply  with  their  undertakings.  And  a 
world  court  whose  Jurladlctlon  can  only  be 
Invoked  by  willing  natlon.s  Is  helpless  to  pre- 
vent such  violation  of  plighted  faith 

1  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  details  of 
structure  and  powers  of  international  gov- 
ernment As  I  have  said,  these  matters  chal- 
lenge the  Ingenuity,  the  skill,  and  the  Imagi- 
nation of  those  who  are  indoctrinated  in  the 
theory  of  government  and  who  are  expert 
in  International  law  Given  adherence  to  the 
fundamental  propositions  I  have  staled.  1 
have  enough  confidence  In  the  intelligence  of 
mankind  to  believe  that  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  nations  can  overcume  the 
difficulties  presented,  as  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  overcame  those  confront- 
ing It 

I  turn  to  some  objections  and  cu vents  cur- 
rently put  forward  First,  it  is  said  that 
nations  are  not  ready  to  be  tied  together  In  a 
complicated  governmental  organization 
wholly  new  and  untried  1  answer  that  the 
Important  matter  Is  not  how  much  but  how 
little  authority  should.  In  the  first  Instance. 
l>e  delegated  to  any  such  government.  It 
would  seem  that  a  very  simple  bill  of  rights— 
a  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  a  com- 
merce power  analogous  to  that  exercised  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Congress,  a  power 
to  create  an  international  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  a  power  to  create  a  federal  postal 
system,  would  be  essenthil,  and  that  little.  If 
anything,  more  should  Initially  be  at- 
tempted;   perhaps   not  so  much 

It  Is  said  that  any  such  project  Is  but  the 
mental    concept    of    the    amateur    and    the 
naive;   that  nations,  other  than  the  existing 
democracies,    would    find    the    scheme    anti- 
thetic   to    their   notions   of   government   and 
International     relations     and     coiiBequently 
would  relume   adherence  to  it      My  an-swer  1* 
that,  while   we  should   make   the   framework 
bruad  enough  to  permit  the  ultimate  entry 
of   every    nation    which    desired    to   Join    and 
was  able  to  Institute  a  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment     approximating     our      notions     of 
democracy,   we   should    not   wait   to  organize 
a  supra-national  government  until  all.  or  a 
great    majority    of    nntlons    were    ready    and 
willing  to  enter     Certainly  the  people  of  the 
British   Commonwealth   of   Nations   and    the 
people   of    the    United    States    would    under- 
stand  ar.d   readily   accommodate   themselves 
t(j    such    an    organization;    and    In    western 
Europe  there  are  many  more  nations  of  which 
the  same  may  be  said      These.  If  they  keep 
the  door  open  to  others  of  like  mind,  could, 
with    the   greatest    advantage,    now    amalga- 
mate  In   an    International   government      In- 
deed It  might  be  better  that.  In  the  first  In- 
stance, they  alone  should  do  so      This  could 
be  no  affront   to  other  nations,  but,  on  the 
other  hand.  It  would  have  the  enormotLs  ad- 
vantage of   presently   consolidating   Interna- 
tional policy  In  respect  of  the  post-war  settle- 
ment.    It   would  obviate  discrepancies   and 
differences,  confusion  and  delay,  and  the  in- 
herent weakness  which  follows  from  divided 
counsels 

Of  a  piece  with  the  same  criticism  Is  the 
assertion  that  nothing  should  be  done  to- 
ward post-war  world  organlsattoa  until  after 
a  long  cooUng-off  period.  In  n.y  view,  no 
doctrine  can  be  more  dangerous.  When  the 
war  ceases,  great  populations  will  be  left 
without  government,  without  national  sol- 
Idfirity,  In  utter  confusion  with  respect  to 
the  future.  For  the  allied  n.itlons  to  en- 
deavor, by  negotiation  amongst  themselves, 
to  provide  a  stop-gap  while  they  Jointly  plan 
their  future  course  with  respect  to  other 
nations  and  other  peoples  will  tjcget  only 
discord,  the  emerKence  of  the  a?e-oId  na- 
tional Jealousies  and  claims,  and  result  m 
an  ultimate  settlement  comj:.'i;ablp  to  that 
at  Versailles.  If.  when  the  peace  comes,  a 
strong  union  of  democracls  speaks  on  tliese 


matters  with  a  united  voice,  and  holds  out 
even  to  the  conquered  people  of  Europe  op- 
portunity for  ultimate  partnership,  under 
proper  conditions,  a  very  different  picture  will 
l)e   presented. 

The  last  and  moat  prevailing  objection  ta 
that  the  people  of  the  democraclea.  and 
especiaUy  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
will  never  consent  to  surrender  any  portion 
of  the  national  sovereignty  If  this  objec- 
tion be  valid,  that  ends  the  discussion.  We 
may  as  well  then  throw  up  our  hands  and 
let  the  world  roll  on  Into  chaos.  Unleaa  the 
United  SUtes  espouses,  and  promptly  and 
vigorously  urges,  a  project  of  world  organi- 
zation, none  such   will  reach   fruition 

No  plan  of  organisation,  however  apt. 
however  desirable,  can  have  any  chance  of 
adoption  or  successful  operation  unless  it  Is 
backed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
electorate  The  man  in  the  street  may  not 
be  competent  to  Judge  of  the  details  of  such 
a  plan  But  he  Is  competent  to  comprehei.d 
the  prlDCiplis  upon  which  a  union  should 
be  built  He  is  Competent  to  envisage  In  a 
broad  way  what  it  is  he  is  willing  to  have  his 
Government  adopt,  what  element*  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  he  Is  willing  to  surrender 
and  to  pool  with  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions, and  he  Is  competent  to  say  whether 
ht  wishe.'.  his  Government  to  embark  upon 
a  daring  but  hopeful  experiment  of  world 
organization. 

Unless  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
agree  that  their  chosen  leaders  shall  adhere 
to  an  acceptable  form  of  world  organization 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  Our  national 
way  Is  for  the  leaders,  students,  and  experts 
to  impart  to  their  fellow  citizens  their  views 
and  their  rea.son.s  for  holding  them,  and 
thus  promote  sound  public  opinion  Men 
like  yourselves  who  must  feel  that  this  war 
will  l>e  fought  In  vain  unles*.  we  can  win  the 
peace  have  a  M^h  duty  to  enter  the  fortim 
cf  public  opinion  and  make  ycur  Influence 
felt 

And  our  Nation  will  not  take  her  stand 
for  unseia-^h  and  enlightened  international 
cooperation  unless  her  leaders  are  convinced 
that  It  Is  the  will  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  people  that  an  appropriate 
organlzatlcn  be  created  to  that  end  Nor  will 
our  leaders  speak  to  the  leaders  of  other 
nations  with  authority  unless  the  body  of 
public  sentiment  In  this  country  gives  as- 
surance that  what  Is  agreed  upon  will  be 
carried  out  by  our  Government  It  will  be  as 
unfair  as  It  will  be  fatal  to  leave  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  equiv<>cal  position  in  which 
President  Wilson  stoiHl  after  the  proposal  by 
him.  and  acceptance  by  our  allies,  of  the 
plan  for  the  League  of  Nations 

Our  obligation  then  Is  to  arouse  and  en- 
liven public  sentiment  in  this  country  In  sup- 
port of  an  integration  of  our  own  and  other 
nations  in  a  world  organization  having  the 
purpose  and  the  power  to  adjust  the  relations 
of  the  peoples  of  the  eaj-th  In  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  Justice,  and  to  promote  and. 
II  necessary,  enforce  the  peaceful  composi- 
tion of  all  differences  and  disputea  which 
may  occur. 


Polish    Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  CLiKoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPr^ESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  newspaper  article  v^luch 
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'the  b€«t  Interest  of  our  Nation  to  give  fre- 
quent evidence  of  our  good  faith  when  as- 
surances are  made  to  Latin-America  that 
we  do  not  seek  territorial  cfjnquest.  In  this 
connection    the    offer    cf    Independence    to 


Prior  to  1932  Puerto  Rico  never  Had  any 
need  to  ask  for  aaslatance  of  any  kind  from 
the  mainland.  We  had  our  problems,  we  had 
our  dlfficulttes.  but  we  always  managed  to 
work  them  out  somehow     We  were  a  hard- 

B-nrVina     rnmmlinltv       trusting     tO     OUt     OWn 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times,  concern- 
ing Polish  freedom: 

POLISH    FREEOOM 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  ago  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Poland,  "valuing  more 
than  life  and  personal  happiness,  the  political 
•  •  •  Independence  and  •  •  •  free- 
dom of  the  nation,  resolved  upon  a  •  •  • 
constitution." 

During  this  period  Poland  has  been  a  free 
nation  for  only  21  years,  between  1918  and 
1939.  Her  first  defeat  came  In  1772.  when 
the  nation  was  partitioned  by  her  neighbors 
Nineteen  years  later,  when  the  constitution, 
whose  anniversary  Is  celebrated  today,  had 
beon  adopted.  Catherine  the  Great,  of  Russia, 
reacted  to  its  cry  for  independence  by  com- 
pleting the  partition  of  Poland  between  her- 
self. Prussia,  and  Austria  By  1795  Poland 
hart  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation 

But  the  Polish  jjeople  did  not  cease  to  exist 
Conscious  of  a  national  heritage  extending 
back  to  the  tenth  century,  they  rejected  the 
foreign  cultures  Imposed  on  them  by  their 
conquerors,  and  every  year,  on  May  3.  they 
rememt>ered  their  first  great  constitution, 
which  patriotic  Poles  still  rank  with  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Britain's  Magna 
Carta,  and  France's  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man. 

They  remembered  It  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1939.  when  Hitler  threatened,  and 
when  he  struck  Poles  fought  as  they  had  been 
trained  to  fight  for  their  national  existence 
That  they  lost  so  readily  seemed  somehow 
strange  until  the  great  Army  of  France  also 
collapsed  before  the  same  foe 

Pr.ps  remembered  the  1791  constitution 
again,  when  the  fourth  partition  of  their 
country  occurred  in  1939  For  them  the  new 
Ru"^sla  of  the  S<jvlets  and  the  old  one  of 
Catherine  the  Great  differed  but  little,  hardly 
more  than  did  the  new  Prussia  and  Austria 
of  Adolf  Hitler  from  the  old  Germanic  mon- 
archy of  the  Kaisers.  Poland  had  been  di- 
vided between  those  neighbors  before 

Against  their  power,  the  Poles  thought  they 
could  count  on  th?lr  own  unwavering  nation- 
alism, and  on  America.  France,  and  Britain 
For  freedom-loving  Poles,  persecuted  In  years 
pait  by  their  German  and  Russian  masters, 
had  contributed  to  the  revolutions  that  made 
America  and  France  free.  And  In  return,  the 
American  and  French  Republics  al  v  lys  had 
supported  Polr.nds  bid  for  independence 

On  today's  anniversary  of  their  charter,  the 
Poles  face  greater  difficulties  than  ever  before 
A  more  ruthless  enemy  has  occupied  their 
homeland.  Their  people  have  been  murdered 
and  starved.  And  Russia  seems  as  anxious  as 
ever  to  partition  their  country  again,  when 
the  wnr  has  ended. 

As  for  the  Poles  In  what  remains  of  Poland — 
they  of  all  the  peoples  in  Europe  have  known 
how  to  reject  every  torm  of  compiomlse  with 
their  conquerors.  Not  one  Polish  Quislii.g 
has  been   found  by  anyone. 

As  If  by  magic — and  for  these  ..upreme  In- 
dlv. dualists  It  Is  the  magic  of  persecuted  na- 
tionalism—all Poles  today  echo  the  words  of 
their  constitution:  "More  than  lire  and  per- 
sonal happlne.-^s  we  value  external  Independ- 
ence and  internal  freedom." 


Conservation  of  Wildlife 


Record,  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Lucas  County  (Iowa)  Conserva- 
tion Club,  which  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  serious  study  and  consideration 
by  the  War  Production  Board  of  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife  and  a  reasonable 
quota  of  shells  for  hunters  and  game 
lovers: 

Whereas  surplus  crops  of  game  birds  and 
game  animals  here  In  Iowa  constitute  a 
tremendous  potential  supply  of  food  which 
can  be  made  available  only  II  the  same  can 
be  harvested  by  hunting;  and 

Whereas  the  supply  of  shot  shells  and 
metallic  ammunition  is  not  sufficient  at  the 
present  time  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
for  the  next  hunting  season;   and 

Whereas  rabbits  and  other  small  game 
prosper  and  increase  here  In  Iowa  to  the 
extent  that  they  become  pests  and  will  do 
considerable  damage  to  garden  and  grain 
crops  if  not  controlled  and  their  numbers 
held  In  check  by  an  annual  harvesting  of 
such   excess  population;    and 

Whereas  rlngnecked  pheasants  have  here 
In  Iowa  Increased  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  a  nuisance  and  are  doing  considerable 
damage  to  grain  and  forage  crops;  and 

Whereas  migratory  waterfowl,  during  their 
fall  migration  while  passing  through  Iowa 
feed  in  large  numbers  in  grain  fields  and  will 
do  extensive  damage  to  such  fields  If  not 
kept  under  control:  and 

Whereas  It  will  be  an  economic  waste  of 
valuable  food  resources  If  surplus  game  crops 
cannot  be  adequately  harvested  due  to  lack 
of  sporting  ammunitions:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Lucas  County  Conserva- 
tion Club  of  Chariton.  Iowa: 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  of  the  United  States  that  they 
release  to  hunters  of  record  such  minimum 
of  shot  shells  and  metallic  ammunition  as 
may  permit  the  harvesting  of  the  surplus 
game  crops  during  the  war  emergency;  and 

The  petitioners  respectfully  request  the 
War  Production  Board  to  give  serious  study 
and  consideration  as  to  the  strategic  values 
of  the  food  to  be  harvested  and  the  prob- 
able reduction  of  damage  to  farm  crops,  be 
weighed  In  the  balance  against  the  value  of 
the  strategic  materials  to  be  diverted  from 
front-line  uses  to  home-front  use;  and.  be  It 
further 

Rcsoivcd.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  Member  of  Congress  from 
this  district  and  to  both  Iowa  Senators  and 
to  the  War  Production  Board  of  the  United 
States  with  the  request  that  this  matter 
receive  their  most  earnest  consideration. 
Adopted  this  26th  day  of  April  1943 

Lucas  County  Conservation  Club. 
H  L.  Mann.  Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


Against  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence 
Bill — Testimony  of  Mr.  Rafael  Carrion 
a  RepresenUtife  Puerto  Rican  Busi- 


nessman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOLiVAR  PAGAN 

besident  commissioner  from  PVTERTO  RlCO 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  granted  by  the 
House,  I  am  presenting  copy  of  remarks 
of  Mr.  Rafael  Carri6n  before  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Mr.  Rafael  Carri6n  is  an  out- 
standing citizen,  a  representative  Puerto 
Rican  businessman: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, the  reply  to  which  might  be  most  en- 
lightening for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem  before  us.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  not  here  rcpreeenting  any  par- 
ticular group  or  Interests.  I  speak  as  an 
American  citizen  who  Is  vitally  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Puerto  Rico  and  whose  points 
of  view  are  entertained  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  sound-thinking  element  of  the  Island. 
For  the  last  SO  years  I  was  engaged  In 
various  activities  and  hove  been  a  close  ob- 
server and  student  of  the  social  and  economic 
problems  affecting  our  community  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  I  am  fully  qualified  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  what  le  test  lor  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  should  like  to  ask  tha  Senator  from  Mary- 
land: What  is  the  purpose  of  the  proopsed 
legislation  or  what  objectlvea  he  expects  will 
be  accomplished   by   It? 

Is  It  to  be  construed  as  a  response  to  de- 
mands from  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  such  demands  having 
ever  been  made. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  In  the  Island  • 
number  of  people  who  have  In  the  past  advo- 
cated secession  and  who  would  still  react 
sentimentally  to  any  probability  of  absolute 
independence  for  the  community.  TUla 
group,  however,  represents  a  small  portion, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Island  have  now  developed  Into  full-fledged 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the 
president  of  the  political  party  which  is 
exercising  power  today  In  the  Island  and 
which  party  Includes  In  Its  realm  most  of 
the  supporters  that  independence  has  ever 
had  there,  made  It  definitely  clear  during  the 
course  of  his  campaign  that  the  political 
status  of  Puerto  Rico  was  not  to  be  an  Issue 
during  his  administration. 

When  the  present  Mil  was  Introduced  In 
Congress,  there  was  the  natural  reaction  In 
public  sentiment  and  a  good  many  messages 
were  sent  up  here  which,  to  those  not  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  in  the  Island,  would 
indicate  a  certain  amount  of  local  approval. 
Such  reaction,  you  can  be  assured,  is  only 
apparent  and  In  a  large  degree  has  been 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  hurt  pride  which  Is 
within  all  human  beings,  and  which  would 
tend  to  draw  us  away  from  any  company  In 
which  we  are  not  welcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  counuy  has  had 
definite  evidence  of  the  loyalty  and  sincerity 
of  Puerto  Ricans  as  American  citizens;  evi- 
dence -vhich  cannot  possibly  be  subject  to 
queition.  The  extension  of  United  Stales 
Citizenship  to  the  Puerto  Rican  people  in 
1917  represented  for  us  the  culmination  of  a 
Icng-cherUhed  ambition  and  was  interpreted 
as  a  promise  that  our  destinies  were  forever 
linked  with  those  of  the  American  Nation. 
This  citizenship  was  accepted  heartily  and  In 
good  faith  and  our  children  have  been 
brought  up  and  educated  under  the  principles 
established  by  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  For 
US  the  United  States  is  our  country.  We  have 
lived  a  wholesome  life,  as  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can community,  under  American  ideals  and 
no  power  on  earth  today  should  be  able  to 
take  this  privilege  away  from  us 

At  this  stage  it  is  well  to  emrhaslze  how 
distressing  it  is  that  the  subject  shcu'd  come 
up  at  a  time  when  we  are  all  endeavoring  to 
Eerve  our  country  hand  in  hand  with  cur 
fellow  citizens  of  the  mainland  We  heartily 
condemn  any  attempt  that  wiU  disrupt  our 
future  destiny  as  part  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth. 

Is  the  bill  Intended  aa  a  gesture  In  line 
with  the  present  international  sentiment? 
I  have  heard  very  scund-thinking  people, 
both  in  Puerto  Rico  and  on  the  mainland, 
express   the    opinion    that   It  should   be    U> 
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have  a  major  influence  upon  the  future 

of  their  race. 

When  all  tragedy  has  gone  Poland  will 
rise  again — still  a  happy,  carefree  nation. 
I  sfilute  the  pr.yety  that  once  again  viU 


before  his  benefits  under  the  bill  are  ex- 
hausted, the  proposal  would  offer  a  substan- 
tial measure  of  security  during  the  period  of 
adjustment  to  civilian   life. 

The  third  bill.  H  H.  758.  says  that  military 
service  beiween  October  1.  1940.  and  for  a 
.-•or  Qftar  tho  uiar  111  fiver  shall  be  considered 


or  any  similar  bin  or  bills  by  Congreas  untU 
the  present  war  Is  over  and  peace  U  estab- 
lished; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  Statea 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  the  clerks  of  the  Inter- 
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'the  beat  Interest  of  our  Nation  to  give  fre- 
quent evidence  of  our  good  faith  when  m- 
gurancrs    are    made    to    Latln-Amertca    that 
Wf  do  not  s<^K  territorial   conquest.     In   this 
connection    the    oUcr    of    Independence    to 
Puerto  Bico  at   the   present  time   might   ap- 
pear to  be  deUnlie  pnxjf  of  such  good  fmih 
I  dcubt   If   thia  motive  has  at,  all   eerved   as 
Inspiration     for     Senator    Ttdincs.     but     It 
wciu'.d   Beem    Utterly    unfair    to   have    Puerto 
Rico  act   as  the  guinea  pig   in  such   a  dem- 
onstration.    The  oyunliies  of  iJilui-America 
do  n<-t  need  any  acidiuonal  evidence  of  our 
Bincerity    of    purpose    nor    further    proof    of 
our    "Koi^    ne.ghtxjr"    sentiments.     In    fact, 
any    effort    to    ca.'-t    Puerto    Rico    away     on 
lis  own  today  would  appear  childish   In   the 
face   of  current  event;;,   when   we  have   seen 
the  experience   In   the   Philippines  and   par- 
ticularly    with     Puerto     Ri>  u     occupying     ft 
prominent    position    as   an    outpost   for    na- 
tional   defense    in    the    Cifibb'-'an. 

Is  it  oCeri-d  as  a  solution  of  the  present 
social  and  economic  problems  affecting  the 
community?  I  mu..t  confess  that  In  proffer- 
ing this  part  of  my  question  I  do  so  with  a 
feelinfT  of  sarcasm.  Tliere  is  not  one  slnple 
man  in  this  gathering  who  is  not  convmcid 
within  his  own  heart  that  the  bOluton  of  the 
prnblfm.s  of  Puerto  Riro  would  be  serlouMy 
Jeopardized  If  we  were  now  left  tc  flc^t  otir 
own  battles  unass;«ited:  nnd  tho  d  ini^'^rs  of 
Independence  would  not  be  ellm'nited  or 
minimized  hy  any  safeguard inp  provis.ons  or 
by  whatever  offers  of  future  assistance  the 
propo.sed   lec^l^lfitinn   mielit   incorp<rnte 

If  the  ofTer  of  indep^-ndence  had  been  made 
to  Puerto  R:co  at  the  time  when  General 
Miles  landed  on  our  shorcf-.  or  it  we  had  re- 
ceived any  Indlcstioti  that  such  vculd  be  the 
Ultimate  politlcil  status  of  our  commimlty, 
th"  eTtcn.^ion  of  Indrp-^nclerce  today  would 
probably  be  le-x  ha7ardnu:v  As  It  happens 
we  were  led  to  believe  otherwise  The  Jont-s 
Act.  upon  conferring  United  States  cltlzensh  p 
on  the  Puerto  Rienns.  pave  us  evidence  of  the 
desire  of  this  country  that  we  shovild  ■.>erome 
a  part  of  the  Nation,  and  every  single  Gov- 
ernor that  has  been  appointed  to  the  Island 
during  the  U.-'t  40  years  (with  the  only  ex- 
ception perhRp^  of  the  pre-ent  Incumbent  i 
has  assured  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
the»  destinies  of  Puerto  Rico  were  forever 
linked  to  those  of  our  Nation.  Under  such 
auspices  It  was  only  natural  that  we  should 
have  endeavored  to  devel'->p  our  community 
along  Amer.can  standards 

For  over  two  score  years  we  have  devoted 
our  energies  and  ber^t  elTortrf  toward  the  en- 
hancem -nt  of  mutually  profitable  relation.^ 
nnd  we  bave  given  particular  attention  to 
the  utilization  cf  the  1-land  resources  In  the 
prtKiuction  of  such  gootis  as  were  required  in 
the  mainland,  even  to  the  extent  of  ma!c:ng 
our  c  mmimlty  entirely  dependent  on  the 
continent  for  Its  dally  livelihood.  Any  at- 
tempt at  this  s'rge  which  would  tend  to  dis- 
regard such  relRtlona  and  the  efforts  that 
have  led  to  them  wctild  be  little  short  of 
criminal 

Is  the  bill  to  be  interpreted  as  an  effort 
to  get  rid  of  a  burdensome  relative?  It 
has  been  said  on  various  occasions  by  rather 
prominent  people  In  the  country,  that  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  a  burden  to  the  United  States 
There  la  nothinK  furlner  from  the  truth,  and 
I  am  particularly  happy  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  most  emphatic  pretest  against 
any  such  irresponsible  statement.  It  Is  true 
that  our  country  has  spent  and  Is  spending 
a  lot  of  money  in  Puerto  Rico— many  mil- 
lions, possibly  hundreds  of  millions — but  If 
we  look  back  on  the  records  we  will  find  that 
this  was  only  during  the  last  10  years  and  In 
line  wuh  the  new  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion, aa  part  of  a  Nation-wide  program. 


Prior  to  1932  Puerto  Rlco  never  Had  any 
need  to  ask  for  assistance  of  any  kind  from 
the  mainland.  We  had  our  problem*,  we  had 
our    difficulties,    but    we    always   managed    to 
work  them  out  somehow     We  were  a  hard- 
working  community,    trusting    to    our    own 
efforts  and  our  own  initiative  and  enterprise, 
pretty    much    as   any    of   the    States    In    the 
Union    were  doing  at   that   time      In   recent 
years  we  have  seen  evidence  here  of  a  sincere 
ambition  and  a  definite  determination  to  ex- 
tend to  the  island  such  financial  a-ssistance 
as  mlpht  be  nece.=sary  to  help  In  the  solution 
of  Its  many  problems.    For  this.  I  assure  you. 
v.e  are  all  most  grateful.     Whether  such  as- 
sistance has  been  properly  tendered  or  wi.stly 
administered  Is  another  matter     The  truth 
Is  t^.'\t  we  now  have  an  unemployment  pro- 
blem   In    Puerto    RIro    which    we    never    had 
before  and  there  Is  more  proverty  nnd  misery 
In  the  Island  tfxlny  than  we  had  10  years  ago. 
It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  In  the  carry- 
ing  out   of  such   rfhabilltation    measures   as 
hnve     bet  n    extended     to    Puerto     R!Co,    the 

opinion  cf  the  practical  sound-thlnklng  ele- 
ments of  the  island  has  never  been  solicited, 
much  les-i  taken  Into  consideration  As  It 
happens,  most  of  the  work  so  far  done  has 
been  to  no  avail  to  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity and  a  serious  detriment  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation.  Even  In  the  carrying 
out  of  the  various  new  activities  which  have 
come  about  as  a  result  of  the  war.  the  men 
that  are  given  the  higher  responsibilities  are 
very  cfteii  tlie  least  equipped  fi^r  the  Jobs 
and  in  the  solution  of  the  various  d.iy-to-day 
problem-s  arising  from  the  .shortaue  uf  ship- 
ping facilities  and  otherwise,  we  have  never 
seen  any  effort  to  enlist  the  assistance  of 
men  who,  through  a  period  of  years,  hiive 
shown  their  capacity  for  executive  ability 
and  efflcent  administration  On  the  con- 
trary, m<ist  of  the  difficult  w<irk  is  placed  In 
the  hands  of  Inexperienced  men  who  are  not 
fanuliar  with  conditions  and  who  are  t)eing 
lactd  with  problems  larger  than  they  are 
capable  of  coping  with. 

Is  the  bill  Intended  as  a  means  of  wa.hiig 
our  hands  of  the  Island's  present  political 
mess?  No  one  who  la  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  the  American  people 
wc  utd  ever  cor.skler  such  a  premise,  nnd  it 
doesn't  occur  to  me  that  there  is  the  slight- 
est po.ssiblllty  of  any  Intentions  along  these 
lines,  but  I  only  bring  up  the  subject  to  em- 
phasize the  nbfeurdity  of  even  suggesting  a 
solution  such  as  has  been  proposed,  at  a 
time  when  g  neral  conditions  In  the  Island 
are  perhr.ps  mere  serious  and  requ.re  mote 
careful  'hou.;ht  and  Judicious  coubidtratlon 
than  ever  before  This  La  no  time  to  Jump  to 
conclusions,  however  drastic.  There  is  phr.'y 
of  ground  for  constructive  w^rk  ai.d  we 
wculd  rather  see  an  effort  to  bring  together 
tho  minds  of  8<  und-thitiklng.  mature  ele- 
ment. iKJth  here  and  in  the  I.sl.tnd.  In  a 
coiifcClentious  attempt  to  work  t(  ward  a  sclu- 
tlcn  cf  the  Island  §  many  problems,  with 
due  regard  for  the  peculiar  circumstances 
goviruing  our  local  conditiun.t.  and  without 
m  any  way  interfering  with  the  much  nMre 
Important  problems  that  are  today  facing 
our  people  as  a   free   nation. 

And  now.  for  a  last  question,  which  is  not 
the  lea.st  important.  Aa-jUming  th.At  iiide- 
p.id-nce  should  bo  forced  on  Puerto  Rico, 
we  can  safely  anticipate  that  more  th  m  50 
'  percent  of  the  population  will  hold  on  to 
their  American  cltitenshtp  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  over  1.000.000  United  Slates 
citizens  who  will  reside  as  foreigners  In  an 
Independent  country  where  they  represent 
the  majority  of  the  population? 
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Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF  cowKBcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREdENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Sj)eaker.  as  I  aat 
here  in  the  House  yesterday  afternoon  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  in- 
terest and  a  .stifling  sense  of  sadness  as 
speaker  after  spt^aker  extolled  the  people 
of  Poland  and  expounded  upon  stories 
and  fact.s  concerning  their  hi.sLory;  their 
heroism  throughout  the  centuries;  their 
heroi.sm  and  bravery  and  .sacrifices  down 
through  the  years;  of  the  engulflnB 
tragt  dy  that  is  their  lot  today. 

I  join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in  their 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  shame  that  it  is 
still  posiiible  for  such  inhumanities  to 
continue  in  a  time  of  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  Polish  people  do  not  need  me  to 
speak  for  them.  Thry  speak  for  them- 
selves They  work  for  themselves  and 
they  f^^^'ht  for  all  of  us.  As  I  listened 
yesterday  the  picture  that  developed  in 
my  mind  was  blurred.  Something  was 
miisin^.  I  could  feel  the  horror;  I  could 
sense  the  courat-e;  but  a  very  inteqral 
quality  of  the  Polu^h  people  was  left  out. 
It  was  their  gayety. 

Couraite  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
payety  and  fre'^dcm.  Only  a  brave  people 
can  be  pay  or  can  be  free.  A  people  who 
can  sing  and  dance  and  lauKh  and  love 
through  adversities  and  tragedies  are  a 
brave  people  and  the  memory  of  th°lr 
bravery  will  live  forever— lone  after  the 
story  of  their  sufTering  Is  forgotten. 

It  was  such  courape  and  payety  that 
made  America.  It  is  such  courage  and 
gdicty  that  will  rebuild  Poland. 

On  a  few  occasions  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  join  with  Polish  groups  In  the 
celebration  of  some  simple  ceremony. 
Inherently  they  are  a  happy  people. 
They  are  simple  and  pood  and  kind  and 
graceful  and  fun-Uninp.  To  them  a 
laush  is  worth  a  thousand  ^-roans  in 
any  market.  They  love  hones*  laughter 
as  they  love  the  sunshine.  They  carry  a 
song  in  their  hearts  and  the  tragedie.s 
they  move  among  today  are  not  Polish 
tragedies — they  are  triieedies  of  clvihza- 
tion— borne  by  the  Polish  people  in  the 
Interests  of  civilization. 

Do  not  let  this  ob.servance  of  the 
Poh.sh  Constitution  Day  t4.ke  on  too 
much  the  aspects  of  a  funeral.  Poland 
still  lives.  The  Polish  people  can  still 
fight.  The  Polish  people  can  still  laugh. 
Si.  for  a  fiw  moments  at  least,  'et  us 
remember  Poland  as  a  free  country,  the 
Poles  as  a  free  people.  Let  us  listen  to 
the  lilt  and  swing  of  her  polkas,  to  the 
lauphtcr  of  her  girls,  and  the  happy 
clamor  of  her  youth. 

Though  the  people  of  Poland  are  an 
oppress*  d  minority  In  Europe  today,  the 
history  of  their  courage  and  gayety  will 
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have  a  major  Influence  upon  the  future 

of  their  race. 

When  all  irasedy  has  gone  Poland  will 
rise  agam — still  a  happy,  carefree  nation. 
I  salute  the  ^T.yety  that  once  again  will 
be  Poland's. 


Capitol-to-Campui  Column  Speaks  for 
H.  R.  737 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORKIS 

OF    CALIKOP.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
M  '71(711/.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  um  \ery  glad  to  be  able  to  in- 
clude v.iih  my  remarks  herewith  a  por- 
tion of  the  column  entitled  'Capitol  to 
Campus."  written  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Mar- 
shall, of  Wa-^hinpton.  and  published  in  a 
pood  many  oi  the  college  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

This  column  refers  to  three  bills  which 
1  have  introduced,  and  I  am  naturally 
very  appreciative  of  the  support  given 
them  therein: 

SOMITHING   TO   COME   BACK   TO 

Washington  —First  concrete  proposal  to 
asttiie  college  stud'.nts  who  interrupt  their 
ed'jcatlon  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  that 
thoyll  have  help  in  resuming  their  educiitlun 
when  the  war  s  ever  is  here. 

Congressman  Jerry  Vookiiis.  of  California. 
has  dropped  a  bill  into  the  legislative  hopper 
that  mav  do  the  tr.ck 

VooBHis.  one  cf  the  most  dUtlngulsh^d  cf 
the  yount!  hberal  voices  in  the  House.  beUe\Ts 
Congre.ss  has  a  particular  duty  to  prepare  for 
the  future  after  victory  Is  won.  He  Is  one  of 
the  first  men  In  either  Chamber  to  mnke  the 
recent  Natlcnal  Resources  Planning  Board 
reports  on  focinl-securlty  policies  a  spring- 
board for  action 

In  H  R.  757,  otie  of  the  three  bills  he  intro- 
duced recently,  Vooams  a.sJts  for  an  appropri- 
ation to  the  Veterans'  Administration  tor  ed- 
ucational granif  to  any  person  who  serves  6 
months  cr  mere  In  the  armed  forces. 

The  mcRsure  wculd  prov:de  grant?  cf  $500 
a  year  to  help  ex-service  men  to  continue 
their  Echx)ling  As  many  as  th'-ee  succes- 
sive annual  grant?  could  be  made  to  one  per- 
son. These  who  hold  honorable  discharges 
for  disability  Incurred  In  the  line  of  duty 
would  also  be  eliiilble 

••America  will  need  to  have  these  young 
men  continue  with  their  edt;catli>n  and 
training  when  the  war  l8  over,"  Voorhls  told 
the  Rous-  "Tliis  bill  make*  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  so  aiid  esUbllshes  the  equal  right 
of  those  not  able  to  finance  auch  education 
with  th'  8?  who  can.  The  Justice  of  such  a 
measure  will.  I  am  sure,  recommend  Itself 
to  all." 

The  two  companion  bills  Introduced  by  the 
Calif orMan  are  also  of  Interest  to  college 
students  now  in  service. 

H.  R  756  extends  benefits  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  to  veterans  of  this  war  by 
providing  26  weeks  of  full  coverage  to  these 
with  at  least  90  days  of  war  service.  The 
rate  Is  about  equal  to  that  paid  a  man  earn- 
ing WO  a  week 

By  allowing  a  veteran  to  become  eligible 
for     regular     unemployment     compenaatlon 


before  his  benefita  under  the  bill  are  ex- 
hausted, the  proposal  would  offer  a  substan- 
tial measure  of  security  during  the  period  of 
adjustment  to  civilian   life. 

The  third  bill.  H  R.  758.  aays  that  military 
Bervlce  beiween  October  1.  1940,  and  for  a 
year  after  the  war  Is  over  shall  be  considered 
OS  employment  covered  by  the  old-age  an- 
nuity prcMsions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
In  other  woids,  soldiers  wculd  be  building 
a  reserve  they  can  tap  when  they  reach  65, 
Just  as  does  a  person  In  private  employment 
covered  by  the  act. 

College  students  may  be  inclined  to  give 
little  thought  to  -when  I'm  65."  especially 
when  "after  the  war  '  seems  remotely  vague. 
But  they'll  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  vn  Jesby 
VooRHii'  three  bills. 


or  any  similar  bin  or  bills  by  CongrcM  untU 
the  present  war  Is  over  and  peace  u  estab- 
lished; be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  State* 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House 
of  RepresenUtlves,  the  clerks  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committees  of 
Conpress.  and  to  each  cl  the  Connecticut 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress. 


Air  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1943 
Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  fcllowiner  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  154 
Joint     resoluilcn     memorl-Jlzing     Congre.ss 
concerning  House  bill  No.  1012  and  Senate 
bill  No.  248  affecting  air  commerce 
R'-soivcd  by  this  assembly: 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has   before    It   for   consideration.   House    bill 
1012  and   Senate  bill  246  aSecting  air  com- 
merce; and 

Whereas  air  commerce  (air  lines)  repre- 
sents a  minor  part  of  civil  aviation  and  pri- 
vate flying  and  fixed-base  operations  repre- 
sent h  major  part  of  civil  aviation  who'e 
operation  are  not  Interstate  in  character, 
and  therefore  arc  of  no  concern  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  pending  legislation 
would  deny  to  the  State  their  Inherent  rights 
to  govern  within  their  own  State  and  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  orivate  flying  and  fi.xed- 
base  operations;  and 

Whereas,  by  applying  the  Intent  of  this 
legislation  to'other  forms  of  transportation 
our  national  economy  would  be  seriously 
afferted;    and 

Whereas  there  is  no  Immediate  need  for 
th  s  legislation  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  vested  with  full  power  under  the 
Defense  Act  to  regulate  all  aircraft,  civilian 
or  otherwise.  If  necessary;  and 

Whereas  those  men  who  are  serving  their 
country  In  the  various  branches  of  service  are 
unable  to  voice  their  sentiments  or  opinions 
on  this  propoB:d  legislation  at  this  time, 
and  they  are  the  persons  who  have  con- 
tributed more  to  the  development  of  aviation 
and  are  entitled  to  their  place  In  acronautlca 
when  and  If  they  return  from  activity  duty; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  ample  time  for  such  legis- 
lation to  be  considered  In  the  future  since 
consideration  has  not  been  given  future  de- 
velopment and  Improvements  which  wUl 
change  methods  now  used  In  the  regulations 
of  aircraft:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re$olvrd.  That  the  State  Legislature  oX 
Connecticut  respectfully  requests  that  no  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  the  above-mentioned  bills 


Tax  Legislation  and  National  SoWency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtriH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  wisely  pro- 
vides that  all  tax  legislation  must  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
branch  of  Congress  closest  to  the  people, 
and  whose  Members  must  all  be  elected 
by  the  voters  themselves,  since  none  can 
enter  this  House  through  appointment. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  to  pre- 
pare and  propose  all  tax  legislation  and 
until  that  committee  has  acted  the  House 
cannot  act  on  tax  measures.     Likewise 
the  Senate  cannot  act  on  tax  legislation 
until  it  is  worked  out  by  the  Ways  and 
Means    Committee   Oi    the   House    and 
brought  in  to  this  body  to  be  debated, 
amended,  ratified,  or  modified,  and  given 
tentative  approval.    It  is  then  sent  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  for  fur- 
ther discussion  and  decision,  after  which 
it  is  returned  to  the  Hou.se  for  final  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.    It  is  because  of 
this  constitutional  arrangement  that  we 
find  ourselves  again  today  considering  a 
step  in  the  process  of  tax  legislation. 
About  a  month  ago  we  were  similarly 
confronted  with  this  initial  step  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  tax  bill  and  since 
the  House  failed  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  any  proposal  at  that  -time  the  whole 
matter  was  recommitted  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  further  study 
and  we  are  today  acting  on  the  results 
of  that  study. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
brought  in  Its  tax  legislation  about   a 
month  ago.  it  brought  us  two  bills  Instead 
01  one.    One  was  the  Doughton  proposal 
which  failed  to  provide  a  workable  means 
of  letting  taxpayers  pay  as  they  tarn  and 
the  other  was  the  so-called  Ruml-Carl- 
son  plan  which  made  it  possible  for  tax- 
payers to  become  current  and  get  on  a 
pay-as-you-earn  basis  but  it.   so  doing 
opened  up  loop  holes  through  which  some 
war  profiteers  and  high-Income  taxpay- 
ers could  escape  with  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  incomes  untaxed  for  1942. 
Both  bills  were  found  to  be  objectionable 
by  the  membership  of  this  House.    I  per- 
sonally voted  against  the  Raml-Carlson 
plan  because  I  did  not  believe  then  and 
I  do  not  beUeve  now  that  war  proflU  and 
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excessive  incomes  .should  escape  taxation 
or  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  such  an 

Atvif>r<^Q'c  Ad  non  - 


*    /^        VS1   %t 


nity  to  deal  with  it  until  we  give  tenta- 
tive approval  to  some  form  of  tax  bill. 
A    mnmpnt   aco.   I  said   some  definite 


ment  prevailing  in  America  that  there 
shr.U  be  no  war  milIionairt\s  growing  out 
of  this  war  and  that  those  enjoying  sub- 
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the  44.000.000  taxpayers  of  the  country 
should  not  be  unneces.sanly  prolonged. 
Tlie  time  has  come  when  this  House  must 
take  some  action  clarifying  the  tax  sit- 


in  any  way.  I  am  not  endorsing  by  thij 
vote  any  tax  legislation  which  may  come 
back  from  the  Senate.  I  reserve  my 
right  to  opp>ose  or  approve  of  such  legis- 


gresoional  retirement  bill,  which  really 
would  not  have  cost  the  Treasury  in  10 
years  what  you  are  asked  to  forgive  to 
only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Rumls. 
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excessive  incomes  should  Escape  taxation 
or  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  such  an 
ercape  in  order  to  put  America's  44.000,- 
000  taxpayers  on  a  pay -as -you -earn  basis 
so  that  the  taxes  (or  any  specific  year  can 
be  paid  out  of  the  income  earned  in  that 
year.    I  also  was  among  those  votinp  to 
recommit  the  tax  bill  to  the  Ways  and 
Mf^ans  Committee  because  I  hope  that  by 
further  study  the  Committee  would  ar- 
rive  at  some  practical   program   of   tax 
collection  which  would  protect  our  na- 
tional solvency,  enable  our  taxpayers  to 
meet  their  oblieiations  on  a  current  basis, 
and  prevent  any  abatement  of  taxes  on 
war  swollen  incomes.    Those  votes  were 
made  on  March  20  at  which  time  I  said 
that  unless  the  loop  holes  through  w'.iich 
war-swollen  incomes  might  escape  taxa- 
tion were  effectively  plugged  I  would  con- 
tinue to  vote  against  any   pay-as-you- 
earn  tax  program,  desirable  though  it  is. 
that  the  Treasury  be  permitted  to  tax 
war  earnings  while   they   are  available 
and  before  they  have  been  spent   and 
their  revenues  forever  lost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Since  March  20.  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  laboring  hard  and 
long  in  an  effort  to  agree  upon  a  program 
of  pay-as-you-earn  tax  collections  which 
would  best  serve  both  the  taxpayer  and 
the  country.     Unfortunately,  there  has 
not  been  a  meeting  of  minds  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  despite  the 
fact  that  precious  time  is  fast  slipping 
away,  money  is  being  lost  forever  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  Government  is  be- 
coming daily  more  apparent.    Fortunate- 
ly, however,  all  three  of  the  proposals 
confronting    us    today— the    Doughton 
plan,  the  Carlson  plan,  and  the  Forand- 
Robertson   plan— are  decided  improve- 
ments over  the  proposals  on  which  we 
had  an  opportunity   to  vote  on  March 
20Ui.    While  the  committee  has  reached 
an  impasse  in  which  all  members  agree 
that  the  time  has  now  come  for  this 
House  to  take  action  on  some  tax  pro- 
posal and  it  Is  evident  there  is  no  purpose 
to  be  served  in  again  referring  the  whole 
problem  back  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  those  of  u.5  who  voted  against 
the  Ruml  plan  and  the  first  Doughton 
plan  on  March  20  can  take  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  our  succcasfuJ  opposition 
will  today  result  In  a  much  more  satis- 
factory piece  of  tax  IrgLnlation  being  sent 
from  this  body  over  to  the  Srnatfl.    It  l» 
tnir  the  rrsullanl  delay  han  bren  dis- 
turbing both  to  taxpayers  and  to  the  tax 
collertlng  agencies,  but  thi-  drflnltfl  Im- 
provrmrnts  In  the  bills  before  us  today 
more  than  comp<?nsat<?  for  the  time  which 
has  been  lost.    However.  I  think  we  all 
can  now  agree  that  the  time  to  take  »ome 
constructive  action  on  tax  legislation  has 
arrived.     We  cannot  get  the  legislation 
many  of  us  want  today,  but  by  sending 
It  along  to  the  Senate  we  can  free  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  consider 
legislation  to  raise  new  revenue  and  we 
can  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
continue  the  perfecting  process.     Pur- 
thermore,  we  can  and  should  reserve  to 
ourselves  the  right  and  the  duty  to  pass 
final  Judgment  on  this  tax  bill  when  It 
returns  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  which  cannot  have  an  opportu- 


nity to  deal  with  it  until  we  give  tenta- 
tive approval  to  some  form  of  tax  bill. 

A  moment  ago,  I  said  some  definite 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  past  4 
weeks  in  perfecting  this  tax  legislation 
and  in  bringing  about  agreement  among 
the  various  opinions  as  to  how  best  to 
fashion   desirable    pay-as-you-earn   tax 
legislation.    For  example,  all  bills  before 
us  today  provide  methods  by  which  tax- 
payers can  become  current  and  get  on  a 
pay-as-you-go   basis   so   that    indefinite 
and  sizeable  tax  obligations  will  not  al- 
ways be  hanging  over  them;   secondly, 
all  bills  before  us  today  contain  with- 
holding provisions  for  collecting  taxes  at 
their  source  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the 
huge  pay  rolls  of  industrial  workers  'n 
war  plants  contribute  their  just  portion 
of  taxes;   thirdly,  all  bilL   give  exemp- 
tions up  to  $3,500  for  men  in  the  armed 
services  and  provide  for  the  abatement 
of  their  taxes  if  they  die  in  the  service; 
finally,  all  bills  provide  for  some  abate- 
ment of  the  1942  tax  levies  so  that  by 
starting  the  pay-as-you-earn  withhold- 
ing taxes  now.  taxpayers  tan  work  to- 
ward a  current  payment  basis  without 
assuming  an  Impossible  load  of  double 
taxation  at  existing  high  rates  in  any  1 
year.    These  provisions  are  now  in  all 
three  bills  and  the  differences  which  re- 
main are  differences  as  to  degree  and  to 
method  rather  than  differences  relating 
to  principle  or  to  policy.    Congress  and 
the  country,  therefore,  seem  agreed  that 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  national  solvency 
and  tax  collection  efficiency  that  a  sys- 
tem   of    pay-as-you-earn    taxation    be 
fashioned  so  that  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  wages,  salaries,  and  profits  now 
represented  in  our  National  Income  shall 
be  tapped  by  taxation  during  the  period 
of  its  existence  so  that  the  Government 
will  not  suffer  a  huge  tax  lo.ss  at  the  end 
of  the  boom  period  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
millions  of  taxpayers  might  then  be  un- 
able to  pay  in  a  depression  year  the  taxes 
they  had  earned  in  a  previous  high-in- 
come year. 

In  addition,  the  new  Carl.son  plan  has 
one  distinct  improvement  which  in  my 
opinion  makes  it  vastly  superior  to  the 
so-called  Ruml  plan  before  us  on  March 
20  and  which  Is  a  definite  concession  to 
those  of  us  who  both  then  and  now  rc- 
fu.ned  to  support  any  pay-as-you-earn 
tax    plan    which    offered    a    loop-hole 
through  which  war  profiteers  and  high 
Income  taxpayers  could  escape  with  thrir 
war-swollen  profits  tax  exempt,     I  re- 
fer to  the  provision  in  the  new  Carl»un 
plan,  a«  now  amended,  which  establuhcn 
1940  tM  thu  laat  year  of  normal  ptracc- 
tlme  earnings  and  labels  as  war  profltA  or 
war-inspired    income    all    t-xoesntve    In- 
crea.ses  in  Income  "vhlch  have  taken  place 
In   1941.   1942,  and  or  1943.      The  new 
Carlxon  plan  contains  a  provision  which 
specifically  excludes  from  tax  abatement 
any  and  all  Income  which  represents  over 
$5,000  of  war-swollen  earnings  or  profits. 
In    other    words,    where    incomes    are 
greater  by  $5.0()0  or  more  in  any  of  the 
war  years  than  they  were  in  the  peace 
year  of  1940.  they  must  pay  their  regular 
tax  levies  In  addition  to  the   1943  tax 
schedule  provided  for  reaching  a  pay-as- 
you-earn  basis.     Thus  the  Carlson  pro- 
p>osal  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  senti- 


ment prevailing  in  America  that  there 
shall  be  no  war  millionaires  growing  out 
of  this  war  and  that  those  enjoying  sub- 
stantial increases  in  earnings  or  profits 
as  a  result  of  the  war  shall  have  these 
war-swollen  revenues  subjected  to  what 
amounts  to  a  special  individual  excess 
war   profits   tax.      This   feature   of    the 
Carlson  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  distinct 
improvement  over  any  of  the  bills  before 
us    on    March    20    or    over    the    present 
Doughton  plan  which  treats  all  income 
alike,  whether  war  in.spired  or  not,  and 
which  therefore  would  abate  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  taxrs  on  war  profits. 
I  am  e.specially  gratified  personally  at 
the  Inclusion  of  this  special  tax  provi- 
sion against  war  profits  in  the  Carlson 
plan,  since  it  is  a  provision  of  tax  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  long  and  earnestly  ad- 
vocated.   Over  a  year  ago  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Chairman  George,  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  endeavoring  to  have 
a  similar  provision  written  into  the  tax 
law  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.      I 
have  spent  many  hours  In  meetings  w:th 
the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means    Committee,    both    in    commitee 
groups  and  In  individual  conferences,  try- 
ing to  have  this  provision  incorporated 
into  the  tax  legislation  before  us  today. 
I  tried  without  success  to  have  this  pro- 
vision adopted  into  the  measure  brought 
before  us  on  March  20.    Since  then  I  have 
continued  my  efforts  In  every  way  I  could 
to  have  this  special  tax  on  war  profits 
and  excessive  war  Incomes  Included  in 
one  tax  plan  or  another.     I  am  highly 
gratified,  therefore,  that  it  Is  today  an 
important  par:  of  the  tax  proposal  set 
forth  in  the  new  Carlson  plan.     It  is  a 
big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  legislation  is  a  matter 
of  compromi.se.  We  Members,  as  indi- 
viduals, seldom  get  legislation  which  Is 
100  percent  in  conformity  with  our  de- 
sires. The  American  system  is  to  bring 
about  a  meeting  of  minds  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Rive  and  take.  I  am  frank  to  say 
there  are  still  features  of  the  new  Carl- 
son plan  which  I  do  not  approve,  since 
I  am  fundamentally  opposed  to  any 
abatement  or  forgiveness  or  deferment 
of  taxes  in  wartime  which  is  not  abso- 
luti-ly  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
workable  pay-as-you-earn  and  coilect- 
It-whlle-you-can  system  of  tax  collec- 
tion. 

I  would  therefore  prefer  to  see  the 
$5,000  flfccure  cut  down  to  something  re- 
sembling the  $2000  figure  Incorporated 
U)  the  Forand-Kobrrtson  bill.  I  would 
like  U)  SCI!  ftliU  higher  income  rates 
evolved  fur  certain  of  the  higher  incum« 
brackets.  I  would  like  to  limit  tax  abate- 
ments  to  cases  where  the  payment  of 
higher  taxes  would  cause  a  real  hardship. 
However,  in  the  choice  between  the  Carl- 
son proposal  and  the  Doughton  proposal, 
It  seems  to  me  that  right  and  logic  ride 
with  the  Carlson  plan  since  it  does  in- 
clude the  special  tax  on  the  profits  of  war 
whicli  the  Doughton  plan  fails  to  pro- 
vide. The  Forand-Robertson  plan  by 
using  another  legislative  device  reaches 
the  same  war -profits  objective  of  the 
Carlson  plan  and  contains  some  other 
features  which  are  commendable.  This 
we  all  realize,  however,  that  the  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  which  are  perplexing 
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the  44.000.000  taxpayers  of  the  country 
should  not  be  unneces.sarily  prolonged. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  House  must 
take  some  action  clarifying  the  tax  sit- 
uation. Consequently.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  to  send  to  the  Senate  today  what- 
ever tax  legislation  we  can  agree  upon 
provided  it  retains  the  fundamental 
principle  that  war-swollen  profits  and 
excessive  high  incomes  are  prevented 
from  enjoying  tax  exemptions. 

Mr   Speaker,  it  might  be  appropriate 
before  concluding  to  say  a  word  in  re- 
sponse to  th"  question  which  is  .sorjc- 
timcs  asked.  Why  pass  any  legislation  at 
all  at  this  time  to  govei-n  c.  change  the 
methods  of  tax  collection?     The  answer 
to  that  question  becomes  apparent  when 
we  ccn'^ider  the  fact  that  the  existing  tax 
levies  were  not  established  until  October 
of  la^t  year— 10  months  after  taxpayers 
had  started  earning  the  incomes  to  be 
subjected  to  that  tax.    Thus  taxpayers 
were  given  no  opportunity  to  plan  ahead 
for  the  tremendous  tax  increa.ses  which 
the    necessities    of    war    have    imposed. 
Not  until  October  of  1942  did  taxpayers 
know  v.ho  would  and  who  would  not  be 
asked  to  '^a.:  taxes  on  the  incomes  which   j 
started  in  January  of  that  year  nor  how    | 
large  the  income  tax  levies  would   be. 
Seven     million     new     taxpayers     were   ! 
brought  onto  the  tax  rolls  in  October 
who  did  not  know  in  January  that  they 
wei-e  to  be  taxed.    None  of  the  44,000,000 
taxpayers  in  America  could  learn  until 
October    how    much    of    their    incomes 
starting  thnt  January  v.ould  bt  demand- 
ed by  the  Government.     As  a  result  of 
this  unfortunate  sitration  the  Treasury 
Department    reports    many    tax    delin- 
quencies and  many  who  have  paid  their 
first   quarters  tax  had  to  borrow  the 
money    from    loan    sharks    and    pawn- 
brokers to  meet  their  assessments.    As 
taxes  go  higher,  and  go  higher  they  must, 
during  this  war  and  for  sometime  after- 
ward, the  .same  diflBculty  will  be  repeated 
again  and  again.     Taxes  le\ied  in  mid- 
year or  later  are  made  applicable  to  the 
incomes  starting  with  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  millions  of  taxpayers  are 
unable  to  work  out  budgets  to  meet  their 
taxes  through  no  fault  of  their  own  since 
they  cannot  anticipate  In  advance  how 
large  their  taxrj*  will  be.     It  l;^  for  this 
reason  that  all  elements  and  groups  in 
tills  ConHre-is  are  supporting  some  form 
of    pay-as-you-earn    taxation    so    that 

thr«r     InevltHblc  los^ri     to     the     public 

treaaury  *  ill  be  stopped,  and  so  that  sin- 
trrir  iftXpHVcn  will  be  given  ai  oppor- 
tUM.ty  to  piiy  their  taxes  out  of  current 
Incomps  rtiiher  than  becoming  unavoid- 
ably delinquent,  The  same  pny-ah-you- 
earn  provi  ions  and  withholding  taxes 
which  protect  the  thrifty  also  prevent 
the  intentional  lax  dodger  or  chiseler 
and  the  reckie.ss  spender  or  profligate 
wastrel  from  defrauding  his  Government 
of  that  portion  of  his  income  which  is 
due  It  through  taxes. 

Finally,  Mr*.  Speaker,  we  all  realize  that 
the  Senate  will  completely  rewrite  and 
revise  any  legislation  passed  by  this 
House  today.  This  is  not  our  final  op- 
portunity to  express  our  attitudes  toward 
tax  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  not 
want  my  vote  today  to  be  mi.sunderstood 


in  any  way.  I  am  not  endorsing  by  thi.; 
vote  any  tax  legislation  which  may  come 
back  from  the  Senate.  I  reserve  my 
right  to  oppKJse  or  approve  of  such  legis- 
lation when  it  comes  before  us  on  its 
merits  and  on  its  merits  alone.  I  simply 
do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  obstructing 
or  further  delaying  action  en  a  bill  which 
is  as-  fundamentally  important  to  our 
national  solvency  and  our  whole  war  pro- 
pram  as  is  the  development  of  an  effec- 
tive method  of  tax  collection  during  this 
emergency. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  improve 
this  legislation  and  make  its  provisions 
against  war  profiteering  even  tighter. 
If  these  provisions  are  weakened,  I  serve 
notice  now  I  shall  oppose  the  final  pas- 
sage of  this  tax  legislation  just  as  vigor- 
ously as  I  did  all  within  my  power  to 
defeat  the  tax  legislation  before  us  on 
March  20  because  of  its  failure  to  plug 
the  holes  against  unwise  and  unju.stifi- 
able  tax  exemptions.  I  want  my  posi- 
tion to  be  crystal  clear.  I  want  it  known 
now  that  my  vote  today  does  not  imply 
in  any  way  what  my  vote  will  be  on  final 
pas.sage  when  the  tax  bill  comes  back 
from  the  Senate.  My  vote  on  that  day 
shall  be  determined  entirely  upon  the 
basis  of  how  well  that  bill  represents 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  fundamental 
considerations  in  determining  upon  just, 
honest,  and  effective  tax  legislation  in 
time  of  war. 


Defeat  the  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr,  Speaker,  you  gen- 
tlemen all  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  worst  crash  in  the  hi-story  of  our 
country,   when   banks,    insurance   com- 
panies,  and  nearly  everyone  was  in- 
solvent or  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
At  that  time,  namely.  In  1931  and  1932. 
and   even   in   1933.  whether   they   were 
stunned  by  the  crash  or  whether  th"y 
couldn't  find   a  Ruml  to  come  to   the 
front    to   have   IhHr   taxes    forgiven,   1 
don  t  know,     Therefore,  it  Is  ama/ing 
and  unbfllevflble,  wh»n  we  have  had 
I  he  urfrttest  prosperlly,  rsf>ecitilly   th*t 
laii  3  years,  which  I  am  ixisitlve  will 
continue    for    many    years,    that  iht-y 
should  muhter  the  nejve  to  try  to  Uhf 
you   to   ashiht   them   evade   payment   of 
their   1942   taxes  when   we   have  three 
times  as  lircat  income  as  we  had  in  the 
years   1031    and    1922. 

Tlip  avaricious  group  feel  that  they 
cannot  again  get  by  with  a  refund  racket 
as  they  did  when  they  syphoned  out  of 
the  Treasury  in  1922  and  1923  over  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  alter  the 
Republicans  had  taken  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
remember  the  howl  they  made  only  last 
year  when  we  passed  the  Ramspeck  con- 


pre.s3iQnal  retirement  bill,  which  really 
would  not  have  cost  the  Treasury  in  10 
years  what  you  are  asked  to  forgive  to 
only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Rumls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yes.  I  was  home.     While 
home  I  saw  and  talked  to  thousands  in 
large    meetings.      I    made    several    ad- 
dresses in  the  bond  drive,  and  in  that 
connection  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
people  of  Chicago  again  demonstrated 
their  loyalty  and  patrioti'-m  by  oversub- 
scribing by  nearly  double  their  allotment. 
During  my  short  stay  I  was  visited  by 
eight  or  nine  committees.     The.se  com- 
mittees did  not  come  to  urge  me  to  vote 
for   or  against  the  Ruml  plan   but   to 
urge  me  to  stand  by  our  President  and 
by  our  boys  at  the  front  who  do  not 
ack  to  be  forgiven  their  obligation  to  the 
Government,  but  who,  instead,  are  giv- 
ing their  lives.    Many,  thank  God,  are 
surviving,  but  giving  their  limbs,  their 
eyesight,   and   blood,   and   are  brought 
home  permanently  disabled.     They  are 
the  sons   of   the   Ruml-despised   wage 
workers,  the  white-collared  boy,  and  the 
farm  boy — yes.  men  of  the  masses,  on 
whom  you  will  be  asked  to  unload  the 
future  tax  burdens,  by  a  sales  tax,  if  the 
Ruml  plan  is  adopted.      I  admit  that 
there  are  a  few  who  asked  mc  to  support 
the  Ruml  plan,  most  of  whcm  I  learned 
had  accepted  it  as  a  mere  pay-as-you-go 
plan  and  were  not  aware  of  its  real  pur- 
pose and  effect:    the  others  were  just 
plain  covetous  and  selfish  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  stated  that  his 
own  plan  was  no  more  to  his  liking  than 
it  is  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
I  think  he  is  justified  in  feeling  that  way 
about  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  hold  the  minority  leader  re- 
sponsible for  the  Ruml  conspiracy,  as  he 
unfortunately  is  under  pressure  to  .sup- 
port it  by  those  in  control  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  And  what  applies  to  the 
minority  leader  I  know  apphes  to  the 
majority  of  you.  because  you.  like  me. 
realize  and  recognize  that  this  avaricious 
or  selfish  group  will  try  to  use  you  to  the 
limit,  and  the  first  chance  they  have  they 
will  forget  you. 

And  what  applies  to  the  Ruml  scheme, 
Mr.  Speaker,  applies  nearly  as  .•"trongly 
to  the  Carlson  and  Robcrt'on  plans.    The 
Committee  bill,  as  drafted  now.  Is  the  bill 
that  should  become  the  law.  and  1  feel 
that  when  the  Senate  acts  they  will  adopt 
the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
bill  In  prefrrenre  to  any  other  stjggos- 
tlons,    Though  It  fot given  u  j»  (aire   to 
the  ktnuW  iBxpayer  ihttn  the  Cailwm  bill. 
In  this  foniK^eiion,  Mi  Hfi'^aKpr,  I  shall 
Jnwrt  fxcerpts  froii.   a   leiti-r   rec^ivpd 
from  Philip  Murray,  pre.ici-ut  of  the 
Conartss    of    Induhtilal    Organizations, 
who  aims  to  be  right  on  fair  and  equi- 
table legislation  in  the  iniereht  of  the 
workers  of  this  country.    They  follow: 

On  the  other  liand.  the  peoplffc  demanrt  for 
a  pay-as-you-go  plan  must  not  be  used  as 
a  cloak  for  a  tex  grab  for  the  highett  income 
brackets,   througli  ilie  Ruml  plan. 

The  l£sue  which  divides  these  two  plans  U 
the  extent  to  which  forgiveness  of  the  1943 
tax  liability  will  be  extended  to  those  income 
groups  which  can  afford  to  pay  their  obli- 
gations to  the  Government.  The  Ruml  plan, 
as  a  complete  forgiveue-ss  of  the  entlrt  1943 
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tax  obUgatlon.  is  designed  to  create  a  wlnd- 
frU  for  nil  the  hlgh-lncmc  groups.  For  this 
rmtuum  the  Congress  of  lndu.«trlnl  Organtia- 


The  conference,  therefore,  was  hermeti- 
cally sealed  against  the  pitiless  search- 
litrht   nf  niihliritv — so  essential   to  any 


such  an  exhibition  of  old  plans.    Deeds, 
not  words. 
Reservations  were  set  forth  which  so 
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within  a  period  of  5  years,  only  29,000 
more  can  enter.  Yet  it  is  authentically 
reported  there  is  room  in  Palestine  for 


A  A     _     « 


.  «    Mf%£\  *\r\r\   .  J.Ji 


Typic&l  American  Boy 


TP'v^-fp-Kiaj r\\s  r\v>  whA  ATifffi 


are  not  supposed  to  move  a  hand  or  muscle 
dtiring  the  officers'  Inspections » .  You  know 
this  job  Is  a  lot  bigger  than  only  me  and  the 
tough    top    sergeant.     It's    lor    the    United 
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tax  obllp.ation.  Is  designed  to  create  a  wlnd- 
frll  for  all  the  hlgh-inc^mp  groups.  For  this 
reason  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organtea- 
tlons  ha«  consletently  opposed  this  program. 

Unfortunately,  while  President  Roosevelt 
W£L3  seeking  to  effectuate  a  national  economic 
f;iabihzaLicn  policy  regarding  wages  and 
prices.  Congre>-s  saw  fit  tc  be.stcw  a  speciiU 
privilei^e  upon  high  Income  groups  by  Us 
npeal  of  the  President's  order  limiting  net 
annual  salaries,  after  full  deductions,  to 
$25000.  thereby  giving  leeway  for  further 
increases  on  the  higher  salaries  Tlie  Ruml 
plan  16  but  a  continued  efJort  to  obtain  addi- 
tional privileges  for  high-Income  individuals. 

A  vote  for  the  Ruml  plan  must  therefore 
be  construed  by  all  Amerlcar\s  as  a  vote  on 
behalf  of  wealthy  Individuals  who  seek  to 
evade  their  obligation  to  pay  their  1942  taxes 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  Ruml  big  boys 
nre  attempting  to  do  is  to  obtain  for- 
Rivene.ss  for  something  they  owe — not 
what  they  own — to  give  away  something 
that  is  not  theirs.  If  the  Ruml  plan 
should  be  adopted,  you  and  I  and  the 
masse.s  will  be  forced  to  pay  this  for- 
giveness for  years  to  come.  I  appeal  to 
the  House  to  defeat  it. 


ii 


The  Bermuda  Conference  Just  Another 
Gestnre— What  Now? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  wirw  TORK 
IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  CFTT.fr  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Bermuda  Conference  on  Refugees 
opened  it  assumed  the  usual  pattern  of 
diplomatic  lack  of  candor  and  a  plenti- 
tude  of  verbiage. 

True,  we  cannot  expect  miracles,  but 
we  want  more  than  palaver,  telling  us 
what  cannot  be  done.  The  conference 
was  a  "nice"  gesture.  It  gave  us  positive 
relief.  Words  were  stretched  into  con- 
ferences, conferences  into  learned  re- 
ports, and  reports  into  satisfiied  con- 
science.   What  now? 

Victory,  the  spokesmen  say,  is  the  only 
solution.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  mil- 
lions guilty  of  no  wrongdoing  be  tram- 
pled to  death,  their  lives  snuffed  out  by 
lethal  gases  and  guns,  the  women  out- 
raged and  the  children  mangled.  After 
victory,  disembodied  spirits  will  not  pre- 
sent so  difficult  a  problem;  the  dead  no 
longer  need  food,  drink,  and  asylum. 

Two  million  Jews  dead  already,  but 
we  are  told  to  wnit.  wait  until  Nazi 
blutbaden  "Uquidate"  the  refugee  prob- 
lem for  U.S.  Yes.  soothe  with  words 
those  awaiting  the  end  and  murmur 
con.solingly.  "Death  will  release  you." 

The  setting  of  the  conference  aroused 
suspicions.  The  exclusion  of  the  fourth 
estate  except  represenutives  of  the 
syndicated  news  services  strengthened 
our  skepticism.  Bermuda  was  inacces- 
sible save  by  air  and  the  priority  of  plan 
acoommodation  was  practically  unob- 
tainable except  for  Uie  aimed  forces. 


The  conference,  therefore,  was  hermetl-  ; 
cally  sealed  against  the  pitiless  search-  ' 
light  of  publicity — so  e.ssential  to  any 
granting  of  genuine  relief.  Agencies 
Ions  familiar  with  Uie  distresses  of  the 
persecuted  abroad,  like  the  Quakers  and 
the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee, were  barred. 

Their  valuable  practical  suggestion  was 
unavailed  of.  All  deliberations  and  con- 
clusions were  according  to  plan  and 
schedule  of  the  Stale  Department  and 
the  Briti.sh  Foreign  Office.  The  delegates 
were  moved  across  the  chess  board  by 
the  diplomat.s.  They  gave  as  much 
voice  to  their  own  sentiments  as  does 
puppet  Charlie  McCarthy. 

The  benefits  still  undisclo.sed.  I  wager, 
could  fit  into  a  Mny  cap.sule.  Maybe.  I 
am  mistaken  and  at  least  one  of  our 
delrjrates  might  yet  kick  over  the  traces 
and  knock  the  protocol  to  smithcierns. 
Maybe,  he  will  have  courage  enough  to 
challenge  Chairman  Dodd's  statement, 
"The  cooperation  of  others  mast  be  so- 
licited." and  a-sk  why  Canada,  Brazil, 
Briti.sh  South  Africa,  Au.stralia,  New  Z«ni- 
land.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  France  with 
hu.t^e  mandated  African  colonies  with 
plenty  of  room  for  refugees  were  not  in- 
vited. Maybe  hi>  will  have  courage  to 
ask  why  only  the  difBculties  are  empha- 
sized and  no  emphasis  placed  on  the 
fact  that  human  lives  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  Law.  British  delegate,  a.sked  that 
the  per.secutod  place  no  hop.i  on  the 
Conft-mice.  Why?  Because  it  had  none 
to  give? 

The  Bermuda  Conference  was  a  be- 
lated answer  to  a  call  fur  a  conclave 
made  months  ago.  But  the  United  Na- 
tions were  not  invited.  Th:  y  were  in- 
vited to  the  Food  Conference  at  Hot 
Springs — Why  to  one  and  not  to  the 
other?  Here  only  Britain  and  the  United 
States   participated. 

Much  water  will  go  over  the  dam  before 
a  final  report  of  findings  is  made.  This 
report  will  only  bind  Britain  and  tho 
United  States.  Then  neutral  countries 
will  be  contact<^'d.  singly  or  at  another 
conference.  More  precious  time  gone 
and  more  complications,  more  diplomatic 
tight -rope  walking. 

Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  pressed  by 
Miss  Rathbone  a  member,  as  to  whether 
the  conference  would  be  empowt-red  to 
agree  on  immediate  mea.sures  of  relief 
and  not  merely  to  discuss  tht  m  for  ref- 
erence to  another  body.  Mr.  Eden  stated 
that  the  conference  can  only  decide  on 
immediate  steps  a.s  far  as  they  concern 
the  two  Governments,  but  as  to  other 
governments,  the  measures  will  be  re- 
ferred to  them. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  for  10,000  vic- 
tims  are   killed   by    the   Nazi   Vernich- 
tungkoloiinen  d;iily.  and  10.000  mure  are 
'   made  homeless.     Hitler's  hangmen  do 
not  wait  for  any  Bermuda. 

The  conference  was  to  be  explora- 
tory. We  already  have  stock  piles  of 
such  explorations  and  blueprints  of  res- 
cue and  relief.  Our  own  State  Depart- 
ment is  gorged  with  plans.  These  again 
were  trotted  out  as  if  they  were  new. 
We  needed  no  Bermuda  conference  for 


such  an  exhibition  of  old  plans.    Deeds, 
not  words. 

Reservations  were  set  forth  which  so 
narrowed  the  framework  of  the  confer- 
ence as  to  render  it^;  structure  unadapt- 
able for  the  end  sought.  All  refugees 
were  to  be  considered  as  one  group  with- 
out regard  to  race,  religion,  or  political 
belief.  Secondly,  areas  tor  refuge  were 
to  be  sought  as  near  u.s  possible  to  the 
homeland  to  permit  their  return  upon 
cessation  of  ho.stilities. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer  of  the  European  scene 
that  the  needs  of  one  oppressed  group 
differ  from  another  or  a  third.  The 
urgencies  of  rescue  differ  in  degree  if 
not  in  kind.  It  most  certainly  cannot 
be  solved  in  lumping  all  groups  together. 
To  rephrase  an  adace.  .sauce  for  the 
goose  may  be  poison  for  the  gander. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  The  con- 
ference labored  and  brought  forth  a 
mouse.  Unless  some  concrete  action  is 
set  in  motion,  the  Bermuda  conference 
will  be  another  "bloomin"  "  fiasco  like 
the  Evian  Conference  on  Refugees.  The 
delegates  have  already  expres.-'.ed  them- 
selves as  dedicated  to  savin??  only  those 
refugees  now  in  neutral  countries. 
These  victims  arc  already  saved.  We 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  them;  we 
are  interested  in  getting  more  hapless 
victims  out  of  Hitler's  clutches.  There 
need  not  be  any  conference  to  save  those 
already  saved. 

Glib  statesmanship  and  bad  arith- 
metic. 

The  fact  that  the  question  of  food  was 
not  considered  at  the  conference  is  a 
tragedy  in  itself.     Millions  of  children 
undernourished  and  starving  with  their 
telltale  swollen  arms  and  legs  and  dis- 
tended stomachs,  ravaged  by  tuberculo- 
sis, abound  everywhere  in  Europe  in  and 
out  of  Nazi-controlled  countries.     It  is 
charged  that  the  Nazi  will  steal  the  food 
shipped.    That  has  not  been  the  case  in 
Greece  or  in  France.    In  any  event,  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  bring  food  on 
mercy    .ships    under    the    Interrxational 
Red  Cross.     The  same  ships  that  take 
food  fror'  Canada  to  Greece  and  from 
Argentina  to  the  occupied  countries  can 
be  u.^ed.     There   is   plenty   of   food   in 
South  America  we  can  use.  over  which 
the  Briti.sh  through  the  Briti.'-h  Purchas- 
ing Commi-ssion  have  exclasivc  buying 
rights.    Should  there  be  evidence  that 
the  Nazis  are  pilfering  this   food,  the 
giving  thereof  should  be  stopped  sum- 
marily.    However,  we  should  take  oiir 
chances;   there  is  too  much  at  .stake. 
Furthermore,  this  food  need  not  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  1   rent.     There  are 
sufficient    Norwegian,    Belgian.    Dutch, 
and  French  blocked  funds  in  this  coun- 
try to  buy  any  quantity  of  food.    These 
funds  can  be  released   by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  children  of  those  nations 
can  be  fed  with  the  food  bought  with 
these  moneys. 

I  repeat,  victory  Is  not  the  only  solu- 
tion. What  of  Palestine?  What  makes 
the  MacDonald  White  Paper  of  1939  so 
sacrosanct  that  its  limitation  allowing  so 
restricted  a  number  of  immigrants  into 
Palestine  cannot  be  lifted?  Out  of  the 
1  75.00Q  total  permitted  entrance  thereby 
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to  be  won.  People  generally,  we  think,  have 
come  to  understand  that  food  1b  Just  aa  im- 
nr.rtant  In  fho  winning  nt  this  desDerate  war 


hands  are  fully  occupied  In  winning  the  war. 
We  must  abandon  Illusory  expedients  for  the 
control  of  business  cycles,  curtail  military  ex- 


formation  Whether  euch  Information  will 
be  supplied  In  sufficiency  to  satisfy  their 
intense  Interest  In  thU  moat  Important  mat- 
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within  a  period  of  5  years,  only  29,000 
more  can  enter.  Yet  it  is  authentically 
reported  there  is  room  in  Palestine  for 
2,000,000  more,  or  a  total  of  400,000  addi- 
tional families.  If  the  Bermuda  Confer- 
ence is  earnest  in  seeking  areas  of  asy- 
lum, would  it  not  be  well  to  examine  the 
MacDonald  White  Paper?  Why  did  not 
one  of  our  delegates  have  the  courage  to 
tell  their  British  colleagues  that  England 
has  violated  the  Balfour  Declaration  and 
Mandate  by  its  atrocious  White  Paper  of 

1939? 

The  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  has 
not  been  yilent.  It  pointed  the  way  by 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolution 
wherein  the  name  of  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon humanity,  it  condemned  the  brutal 
and  indefensible  outrages  of  the  Nazi  re- 
gime against  millions  of  helple.ss  men, 
women,  and  children  and  demanded  that 
this  slaughter  and  mistreatment  cease. 
The  resolution  was  a  clarion  call  to  the 
Bermuda  Conference  to  rise  to  action 
and  not  sink  into  a  morass  of  more  words, 
more  discussion,  more  meandering  plans, 
lest  we  forget  what  we  are  fighting  for. 
The  Bermuda  Conference,  I  fear,  has 
dismally  failed. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  Ber- 
muda Conference  as  just  a  mere  gesture 
when  the  names  of  the  delegates  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  announced. 
Those  selected  had  never  displayed  any 
real  understanding  of  the  horrors  faced 
by  the  defenseless  victims;  the  attend- 
ant problems  had  been  alien  to  them 
from  the  start.  Not  one  had  displayed 
a  genuine  and  understanding  interest  in 
the  mass  murders,  the  blutbaden,  prior 
to  or  at  the  conference. 

To  the  next  conference,  presumably 
the  International  Committee  on  Refu- 
gees, whatever  its  complexion,  be  it  of 
aUied  and/or  neutral  countries,  must  be 
sent  men  with  courage,  understanding, 
sympathy,  and  vision,  men  who  are  not 
imder  the  thumb  of  the  protocol.    Men 
of  experience  must  be  chosen  as  dele- 
gates, those  who  have  been  to  devastated 
regions  and  know  from  personal  obser- 
vations how  best  the  refugees  and  poten- 
tial refugees  can  be  served,  how  the  ob- 
stacles can  be  surmoimted,  men  who  will 
not  talk  in  terms  of  difficulties  that  can- 
not be  solved,  but  who  will  bring  the 
pressure   of   personality   and   profoimd 
compassion  to  bear  upon  the  conclave 
so  that  something  will  be  done — done  in 
the  neutral  countries,  in  the  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,    and    especially    in    Palestine. 
Our  delegates  must  be  possessed  of  the 
courage  to  urge  rescue  through  methods 
of   exchange   for   prisoners   of   war   by 
means  of  the  International  Red  Cross, 
who  deals  with  aU  belligerents,  and  urge 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  mercy  ships 
to  transport  food  to  the  ravaged  minori- 
ties.   These  are  but  a  few  of  the  possible 
avenues  of  relief  and  rescue.    I  want  to 
leave  you  with  the  thought  of  the  driv- 
ing necessity  lor  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Allied  Nations  to  save  a  help- 
less people  from  the  extremities  of  tor- 
ture to  be  followed  by  total  annihilation. 
Our  humanity  is  there.    Do  not  let  it 
sink  beneath  the  weight  of  inertia. 


Typical  American  Boy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few 
days  ago  I  visited  my  district  in  Nebraska 
and  talked  with  many  friends  whose  sons 
have  gone  to  war.  Many  of  them  had 
letters  from  their  boys.  Some  of  the 
letters  came  from  boys  who  are  overseas 
and  many  came  from  boys  who  had  just 
gone  to  camp  to  be  trained  before  going 
into  actual  battle.  The  Pierce  Call  cl 
Pierce,  Nebr..  is  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  boys  who  leave  Pierce  County. 
Recently  that  enterprising  weekly  news- 
paper published  a  letter  from  a  typical 
Nebraska  boy.  I  Include  it  in  my  re- 
marks: 

A  Kid's  Letteb  to  His  Parejo-s — "Bobbik" 
German  Writes  a  Typical  American  Bot 
Letter  to  His  Folks 

It  is  hard  for  the  Call  writer  to  think  of 
"Bobble"  German  as  only  a  kid.  But  in  a 
letter  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  German, 
received  the  past  week  from  Sheppard  Field, 
Tex.,  we  realize  that  "Bobble"  Is  a  man- 
Robert  E.  German — full  grown  and  matured, 
enlisted  In  the  armed  forces  of  Uncle  Bam 
with  a  determination  to  become  one  of  the 
pilots  of  the  bombers  and  giant  fortresses 
that  are  doing  such  wondereful  work  In  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  the  south  seas  In  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  world's  peace  In  future  years. 

While  In  Pierce  High  School,  "Bobble"  was 
ambitious  to  become  a  "sky  pUot."  Upon  his 
graduation  he  took  preliminary  training  at 
the  Government  air  field  at  NorfoUc.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  age  of  18  years  thU  spring,  he  reg- 
istered with  the  local  draft  board  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  enlist  In  the  Air  Corps. 
The  result  is  he  has  been  at  Sheppard  Field 
taking  basic  ground  training  for  several  weeks. 
He  has  met  every  test  and  as  a  cadet  Is  now 
qualified  to  go  to  an  advanced  school  for 
final  training  as  a  full-fledged  air  pilot.  The 
boy,  "Bobble"  German,  is  now  the  man,  the 
soldier— Robert  E.  German.  Read  his  letter 
to  his  parents. 

Sheppard  Field,  Tex.,  April  13.  1943. 
Dear  Folks:  I  received  your  packages  to- 
day, the  clothes,  and  camera,  but  the  officers 
wanted  to  know  everything,  even  before  I  got 
to  look  at  the  package.     I  also  got  a  letter 
from    Aunt   Mae   and    Lee   James.     Also   re- 
ceived your  letter  and  certificate.    Was  there 
a  wind  blowing  today?    Nebraska  was  never 
like  this      If  ycu  think  you  have  a  wind,  just 
come  down  here.     V/e  drilled  for  4  hours  this 
morning     The  wind  came  up,  and  the  dust 
got  so  thick  we  could  hardly  see  the  bar- 
racks   which  are  only  a  block  away.     Finally 
we  wore  our  gas  masks  for   the  rest  of  the 
drill  period.    My   letters  may  be  short,  but 
111  try  and  write  a  few  lines  every  day,  but 
they  push  us  pretty  hard  In  drill,  and  from 
now  on  my  letters  may  be  a  day  apart.     This 
afternoon  we  saw  shows  of  the  Battle  of  Mid- 
way taken  by  the  Navy,  a  picture  mnde  by 
the  Germans  (not  us.  but  Hitler)      It  was  a 
propaganda  picture  of  the  superrace  and  sup- 
posed power  of  the  German  Nation.     Also  a 
sketch  of  General  Arnold's  speech.     This  Is  a 
part  of  the  training  period.     I  was  standing 
at  retreat  and  was  thinking  of  ♦hings  as  I 
stood    m   line    (In   between    times  trying   to 
wink  a  fly  off  my  nose— a  real  Job  when  you 


are  not  supposed  to  move  a  hand  or  muscle 
d\iring  the  officers'  Inspections » .  You  know 
tills  Job  Is  a  lot  bigger  than  only  me  and  the 
tough  top  sergeant.  It's  for  the  United 
States  that  I  am  here — for  you  and  dad  and 
the  rest,  not  the  draft  board.  One  thinks  It 
also  means  that  you  and  dad  will  also  be 
there  when  I  come  back.  It  means  a  whole 
lot  more,  but  I  cannot  put  it  Into  words. 
The  Army  Is  tough,  but  111  ht  tougher. 

I'm  here  for  a  purpose  and  the  best  is  none 
too  good  to  get  the  best  of  training.  I  like 
It  now  and  look  forward  to  the  tougher  things 
Just  to  see  If  I  can  make  it  and  when  I  meet 
the  tests,  as  I  ha^e  been  doing  since  I  ar- 
rived here.  It  makes  you  feel  proud. 

When  I  hear  the  National  Anthem  In  Re- 
treat formation,  I  can't  help  but  squaring 
my  shoulders  a  little  more  and  sticking  out 
my  chest.  When  I  see  the  flag.  It  means  a 
lot  to  me.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  it's  only 
a  few  minutes  untU  "taps"  (lighU  out>  so 
I'll  try  and  finish.  I  have  a  goal  to  make 
now.  To  make  as  good  or  a  better  ioldlcr 
than  my  dad.  of  whom  I'm  mighty  proud. 
If  I  do.  then  I  can  come  home  and  tell  "taller 
tales"  than  he  does  at  the  Legion  reunions 
and  klnda  take  care  of  him  at  those  gather- 
ings! 

I  sure  look  forward  to  thoee  letters  from 
home.    We  boys  wUl  even  take  a  bawling  out 
from  the  sergeant  for  being  late.  Just  to  get 
mall.    Will  be  seeing  you  in  6  months. 
Love, 

Bob. 


Feeding  World  Not  Up  to  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  icAssACHtnsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Sjpeaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
am  submitting  an  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post  of  May  2,  1943. 
Feeding  Woblb  Not  Up  to  Unttid  States — 

Should  Do  Oxtb  Share,  Btn  Can't  Caut 

Entire      Bttkden — Own      Food      StrppuES 

LiMrrED 

(By  Robert  L.  Norton) 

.It  Is  Just  so  much  nonsense  to  talk  about 
feeding  300.000.000  starving  people  In  Europe 
when  the  war  ends  unless  the  agricultural 
situation  in  this  country  1b  remedied.  We 
are  encountering  shortages  today  In  essen- 
tial foodstuffs,  such  as  potatoes  and  butter, 
meats  and  fats. 

There  Is  a  possibility  that  real  hardship 
will  be  experienced  in  our  own  households, 
and.  despite  the  optimism  expressed  by  some 
of  our  armchair  experts,  it  wUl  be  a  tremen- 
dous task  to  maintain  the  flood  of  food  sup- 
plies to  the  Allies  and  their  armies  on  the 
present  scale  of  production. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  best -fed  country 
In  the  world  should  engage  In  some  grum- 
bling when  Its  food  standards  are  reduced. 
There  is  no  great  deprivation  as  yet  and  vhe 
apprehension  that  we  may  not  have  enough 
to  eat  does  not  appear  to  be  Justified 

Nevertheless,  we  are  told  by  the  dlcvatorb  of 
our  home  economy  that  as  the  wai  progresses, 
as  our  armed  forces  increase,  and  the  needs 
of  the  Allies  are  multiplied,  there  will  be  leas 
and  less  food. 

rOOD   can    iiA\-E   WORLD    APTEE   WAE 

America  Is  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
necessiiy  of  tightening  lU  belt  if  the  war  Is 
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It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  these  relations 
wUl  be  resumed  alter  the  war  and  trade  lanes 
reestablished  In  competition  with  the  United 
Ktatea       Existing   surpluses   wUl    be   quickly 


by  the  action  of  the  House,  I  pointed  out 
various  important  and  valid  reasons  why 
I  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Ruml 
ninn  nnri  pxactlv  whv  I  favored  the  pas- 


plan,  recommitted  the  committee  bill, 
where  it  was  permitted  to  d*e. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  committee 
compromise,  but  some  newspapers  and 
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to  be  won.  People  generally,  we  think,  have 
come  to  understand  that  food  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant In  the  winning  of  this  desperate  war 
aa  Units  and  planes.  In  fact,  agriculture 
must  be  envisioned  as  a  munitions  industry. 

And  It  must  be  clear  that  food  will  take  the 
flrs*  place  In  saving  the  world  from  chaos  and 
anarchy  after  the  war 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  we  had  to 
worry  about  our  food  supply  It  may  be  true. 
as  Mr  Roosevelt  has  frequently  stated,  that 
one-third  of  the  Nation  has  been  underfed. 
but  the  emphasis  is  more  on  malnutrition 
and  the  failure  to  "marry  health  and  agricul- 
ture,'" rather  than  on  the  lack  of  volume  pro- 
duced Sowbelly  and  beans,  hog  and  hominy 
are  classic  examples  of  bad  American  diets. 
But  we  have  had  no  experience  with  starva- 
tion, which  19  the  normal  fate  of  millions  of 
other  pe<.)ples,  even  in  peacetime 

Although  we  have  always  raised  enough 
fo<<l  in  this  c<juntry  to  support  our  popula- 
tion and  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  we 
were  self-eutnclent,  nevrrtheles.'".  In  recent 
years  10  percent  of  ov,t  foodstuffs  have  been 
lmp<jrted. 

HAED  TACTS  STRESSED  BY  HOOVXE 

There  Is  a  vilde  difference  of  opinion  and  a 
■preadlng  controversy  as  to  whether  we  will 
be  able  to  feed  millions  of  other  people  and 
still  continue  to  maintain  an  adequate  fend 
supply  for  our  own  population.  It  is  a  main 
topic  for  discussion  and  debate  m  ConRre^s. 
In  the  public  furums.  over  the  air.  and  among 
the  peuple 

The  question  nf  food  likely  occupies  the 
attention  of  more  people  today  than  the 
changing  panorama  of  the  war  In  the  o\er- 
whelmmg  adoption  of  the  LeH.^e-Lend  Act  by 
Congress  was  reflected  the  understanding,'  of 
our  people  that  contributions  ot  fo.  d  to  »hp 
Allies  is  as  necessary  to  winning  the  v.:n  :'s 
guns  and  planes 

The  ha^d  facts  of  the  food  sltuntlon  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  our  mlnrts  through  the  exp»  rt 
tostirnony  of  former  Pre'^iclenr  Hoover,  who 
has  had  more  experience  In  feeclln^  staivlns; 
millions  taun  anyone  cl.sc  in  this  country 
and  possibly  In  the  world  of  today. 

SOMB    STRONGLY     IMPRESSIM    POINTS 

•  FiKJd  supply."  he  says,  •has  now  become 
•econd;u-y  only  to  military  operations  in  de- 
tcm..nlng  the  outcome  of  the  war.  It  i."  not 
»  problem  to  be  dealt  with  in  emotional 
terms  Nevertl->ele,<s.  Its  ultlmates  are  vic- 
tory and  peace  tlie  lo.«s  oi  millions  of  human 
lives  or  the  saving  of  them  When  firing 
ceases  we  will  be  faced  with  three  or  foiir 
hundred  million  starving  people.  That  such 
monstrous  things  sliould  be.  i-  but  part  of 
the  crimes  of   Hitler.  Togo,  and   Mussolini  " 

Getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  he  points  out 
that  we  are  exporting  leas  th.;n  half  the  fats 
and  meats  to  our  allies  that  we  did  in  the 
last  war.  for  then  we  had  to  support  France. 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  a!^-o.  and  with  this  hwcr 
burden  of  exports  we  .ire  llireatened  with 
greater  shortages  of  meats  and  fat*  on  our 
own  home  front  than  In  World  War  No    1 

Countering  the  optimism  exprest-ed  within 
recent  days  by  some  of  the  economists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr  Hoover  points 
out  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  we  had 
26  percent  mor-  beef  cattle  for  each  1,000,000 
of  human  population  tnan  we  had  23  years 
later  on  January  1.  1943  We  had  26  percent 
more  hogs  In  proportion  to  the  population 

Proportionately  we  had  6  percent  more 
milk  cows  than  now,  and  today  we  have  less 
chickens  In  proportion  to  our  population,  al- 
though they  work  harder  and  produce  more 
egga 

WOUUl   ABANDON    MANY    CRAin)   PLANS 

Tlicre  la  a  rising  crescendo  of  sour  notes 
being  Interjected  In  the  hallelujah  of  the 
world  planners  For  Instance,  the  distin- 
guished Fred  R  Pairchlld,  professor  of  po- 
liUcal  economy  at  Yale  Uuiversity.  says:  "Our 


hands  are  fully  ocoipled  In  winning  the  war. 
We  must  abandon  Illusory  expedients  for  the 
control  of  business  cycles,  curtail  military  ex- 
penditures, balance  the  Budget,  tYOld  re- 
pudiation of  the  public  debt  and  start  reduc- 
ing It." 

•'And  we  must  abandon  the  grandiose  no- 
tions of  America  policing,  feeding,  recon- 
structing the  world.  We  must  give  up  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  all  the  things  it  pro- 
poses to  have  America  do  for  the  world 
America  cannot  afford  to  do  these  things.  If 
we  drop  those  pretensions  it  will  require  cour- 
age, fortitude,  fortslghtedness  They  will  test 
the  very  fiber  of  the  American  community 
But  11  we  can  do  It  wc  have  no  need  to  fear 
that  economic  conditions  are  going  to  wreck 
us  " 

MUST  DO  Oin  PAET  AS  CHAJUTY 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  surly  muttering  in 
Congress  over  the  fact  that  the  leglslallve 
end  of  the  Government  Is  apparently  not  to 
be  represented  at  the  food  ct  nft-rence  of  the 
United  Nations  to  be  held  at  H  t  Springs,  Va 
Typical  of  this  feeling,  which  is  finding  open 
expression,  Ls  the  comment  of  Representative 
SH.\n3i.  of  Michigan : 

"We  do  not  believe  that  our  young  men 
overseas,  who  will  run  this  ountry  in  years 
to  come,  are  planning  in  their  trenches  ai.d 
fox  holes  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives 
slaving  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  among 
the  he.-id  hunters  of  Borneo  And  neither  do 
we  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
generally  will  long  submit,  after  the  war  Is 
over,  to  the  tax  load  that  would  be  necessary 
to  make  good  all  the  pioml.se«>  new  being 
made  m  their  name  by  the  Washington  star- 
gazers." 

The  statement  of  Mr  Shajth.  of  course.  Is 
somewhat  extravagant  And  Mr  Hoover,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  cannot 
view  the  suCTLrlnRs  and  starvation  of  millions 
of  pe<  pie  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  without  an 
emotional  reaction  In  ciianty  If  for  no 
other  reasjjn.  we  n  ust  respond  to  their  appe  il 
and  share  our  coniparallve  plenty,  now,  and 
after  the  war.  Falling,  to  do  so  would  belie 
gcnero.sity.  sympathy,  and  Christian  charity 
as  bofts'ed  national  characteristics, 

HOW  IS  EUSOPK  TO  BE  FED? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  a  display 
of  hard-t>oiled  realism  In  the  process  ol  rais- 
ing enough  fiHid  during  the  war  for  our  civil- 
ian pwipulatlon.  our  armed  forces  and  lease- 
lend,  while  Increasing  this  supply  to  enor- 
mous proportions  alter  the  war.  tiius  forging 
the  chief  weapon  for  peace  in  the  world. 

But  the  question  is  "How  is  Europe  to  be 
fed?"  How  win  we  find  the  means  to  sup- 
ply a  tremendous  quantity  of  food,  medi- 
cine, livestock,  and  farm  machinery  after  the 
war  when  our  agricultural  system  is  now 
strained  to  the  limit  to  produce  the  vast  mp- 
plios  necessary  to  feed  the  armies  in  the  held 
and  Bonte  part  of  the  civilian  populations  of 
our  allies? 

Presumably  the  purpose  ol  calling  the  in- 
ternational food  oonferenoe  is  to  survey 
these  problems.  Some  34  nations  are  to  be 
represented.  Differences  of  viewpoint,  wluoh 
are  certain  to  develop,  the  demands  ol  vari- 
ous nations  upon  American  economy  and 
such  collateral  questions  as  trade  and  tariffs 
after  the  war  are  sure  to  arise  at  this  con- 
ference 

Under  the  present  set-up,  however.  It  la 
doubtful  if  the  American  people  will  be  fully 
Informed  as  to  what  takes  place,  since  the 
administration  plana  to  wt  up  a  high  fence, 
barring  out  representatives  of  the  press  and 
the  radio. 

AMERICANS  tN  1 1 1  LED  TO   BE  TOLD 

Statement*  are  to  be  Issued  from  time  to 
time,  or  at  the  flnish.  revealing  the  results 
of  the  conference.  Tlie  American  people  are 
directly  concerned  with  proposals  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  food  supply,  now  and  after 
the  war.     They  are  entitled  to  have  this  In- 


formation Whether  such  Information  will 
be  supplied  In  sufficiency  to  satisfy  their 
intense  Interest  In  this  most  Important  mat- 
ter win  only  be  determined  when  the  con- 
ference meets. 

Probably  no  concltislons  can  be  arrived  at 
In  this  conference.  There  Is  too  much  un- 
certainty as  to  Uie  outcome  of  the  war  and 
as  to  what  conditions  we  will  be  confronted 
with  If  the  decision  is  long  postponed.  The 
Immediate  food  situation  will  be  canvassed. 

Many  thoughtful  Americans  feel,  however, 
that  our  people  are  entitled  to  know  what 
contributions  our  allies  propose  to  make  to- 
ward the  feeding  of  unfortunate  millions 
after  tlie  war.  They  feel  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  play  Santa  Claus  after  this  war  as 
we  did  after  World  War  No.  1. 

WI  CAN'T  DO  rr  ALL  ALONS 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  possibility 
that  the  United  States  alone  will  be  able  to 
feed  the  world  after  this  war.  even  although 
it  stands  ready  to  contribute  Its  full  share. 

Neither  Is  there  any  prospect  of  making  up 
any  surpluses  in  footis  other  than  grains 
during  the  war  We  will  have  all  that  we 
can  do  to  feed  our  armlos.  our  civilian  popu- 
lation and  the  armies  of  our  allies. 


CAN  tJSI  ALL  WE  CAN  RAISE  IK  UWnTO  STATTB 

There  Is  no  likelihood  of  accumulating 
great  reserve  supplies  for  use  after  the  war. 
even  11  our  sgrlcultural  production  Is  meas- 
urably increased  Plainly  we  can  use  all  the 
food  we  can  raise  under  our  present  commlt- 
mentfi 

So  that  some  understanding  as  to  what  our 
allies  propose  to  do  in  the  direction  of  a  Joint 
eff'^rt  to  feed  suffering  people  after  the  war  is 
demanded 

The  neces.^lty  for  planning  Is  not  to  be 
denied.  And  the  difBculties  In  the  way  ol 
rehabilitation  of  these  countries  are  as  great 
as  th( ;s9  which  we  are  presently  meeting  in 
the  all-out  effort  to  defeat  the  most  power- 
ful and  ruthless  combination  of  military 
strength  that  the  world  has  ever  experienced. 

Agriculture  must  be  placed  in  the  first  rank 
cf  the  war  effort  alor.g-ide  planes  and  ships. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  build  up  our  flecks 
and  herds  along  with  the  products  of  the 
victory  gardens.  This  Is  highly  possible  and 
should  have  been  imderlaken  long  ago.  were 
It  not  fur  the  miserable  fumbling.  lncomj>e- 
tency.  and  mishandling  of  the  whole  ugi  icul- 
tiiral  problem  and  the  interrelated  problem 
of  ma!:powr,  prK  rs,  and  wages 

If  ffKXI  shortages  are  to  be  aggravated  as 
promised  In  this  country,  people  will  put  up 
willingly  enough  with  the  deprivation  as  nec- 
es.^ary  to  winning  the  war.  but  once  peace  Is 
declared  they  w.ll  look  first  to  an  adequate 
food  supply  for  themselves  and  cast  off  the 
shackles  of  regimentation.  And  woe  betide 
the  bureaucracy  which  sc^ks.  too  long,  to 
perpetuate  restrictions  of  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  we  m;.ist  be  alert  not 
to  lose  the  peace  In  the  winning  of  the  war. 
Our  suprejTif  objective  Is  to  contribute  our 
might  and  resources  to  some  form  of  world 
organization  which  will  band  free  peoples 
together  so  that  we  shall  not  encounter  an- 
other such  supreme  disaster  in  time  to  comi- 

However,  if  our  representatives  at  the  lotd 
conference  face  'ne  hard  facts  and  meet 
what  are  unquestionably  the  demands  of  our 
people  they  will  press  the  question  of  equal 
or  proportionate  responsibility  in  the  gigantic 
tasL  of  feeding  starving  millions  after  the  war 

NO    MORE   CREAr   StTRPLl'SrS 

It  has  been  necessary  during  the  war  for 
Great  Britain  to  draw  heavily  upon  is  be- 
cause Us  food  supply  has  been  cut  off  from 
other  countries.  be*-t  from  Argentina,  mut- 
ton from  Australia,  dairy  products  from  New 
Zealand  and  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
British  Empire  became  a  great  food-produc- 
ing unit  as  it  merged  the  resources  of  the 
Dominions  to  the  exclusion  of  other  oatluns. 
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through  this  Chamber  more  cuttingly 
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It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  these  relations 
will  be  resumed  alter  the  war  and  trade  lanes 
reestablished  in  com-petition  with  the  United 
States.  Existing  surpluses  will  be  quickly 
ftbsortied. 

The  time  was  when  we  talked  about  great 
BU  pluses  at  our  disposal  which  could  be  used 
for  feeding  the  world  after  the  war  These 
surpluses  no  longer  exist  except  In  cotton 
ard  wheat.  A3  a  practical  matter  we  are 
close  to  hardpan  today. 

Our  experience  in  the  last  war  was  not  dis- 
similar, although  on  a  much  reduced  scale 
Yet  we  made  great  strides  during  the  war 
In  increasing  the  production  of  flecks  and 
herds,  as  well  as  vegetable  oils  Over  the 
whole  period  of  that  war  our  hog  population 
increased  by  22  percent,  our  beef  cattle  by 
27  percent,  and  our  milk  cows  by  10  percent 
It  was  this  increased  production  that  enabled 
us  to  supply  our  allies  and  prevented  hard- 
ships on  our  own  heme  front  And  it  was 
the  salvation  of  Europe  last  time.  It  may 
prove  the  salvation  of  Europe  this  time  if 
agricultural  production  can  bf  geared  first  to 
the  war  needs  and  then  to  the  equally  im- 
portant Job  of  v.inning  the  peace. 

In  Europe,  food  will  t>e  the  primary  and  im- 
mediate necessity  as  Axis-occupied  countries 
are  freed.  All  nations  with  the  exception  of 
Germany,  Portugal.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland 
will  have  endured  lonj  years  of  malnutrition. 
No  other  war  In  history  has  been  so  marked 
with  planned  starvation,  deliberately  calcu- 
lated mass  murder. 

WILL  TAKE   YEARS  TO  SOLVE  PROBLEMS 

It  Win  not  only  be  a  question  ot  volume 
of  food  which  should  end  will  be  considered 
by  the  United  Nations  conference,  but 'the 
revision  of  outmoded  processes  Starving 
people  will  need  more  than  seeds  and  tools. 
If  we  are  going  about  the  creation  of  a  better 
world  It  must  be  recognized  that  agriculture, 
like  industry,  is  part  of  the  web  of  Interna- 
tional life  It  is  possible  of  oiganization.  so 
that  fewer  people  will  die  ot  hunger  In  the 
future,  if  we  give  It  hall  the  attention  which 
In  the  past  statesmen  and  diplomats  have  ac- 
corded trade  and  financial  advantage 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved  overnight. 
It  will  take  at  least  a  generation,  even  If  there 
Is  real  purpose  and  determination,  as  well  as 
sincerity  In  the  efforts  of  this  country  and  its 
allies  to  mitigate  want  and  hunger  in  the 
post-war  world 

The  stagaering  reeds  were  set  forth  by  the 
League  of  Nations  in  its  study  of  world  con- 
ditions between  wars  These  embrace  50 
percent  greater  production  ol  cereals.  90  per- 
cent more  meat,  125  percent  more  milL  and 
dairy  products.  125  percent  more  vegetable 
Ollf^.  300  percent  more  fruits  and  vegetables 

Production  and  distribution:  that  Is  the 
Dn-wer.  Only  greater  production  will  wipe 
out  the  black  markets  in  this  country 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday   May  4.  1943 

Mr.  DINGEL\  Mi.  Speaker,  not  an- 
ticipating the  sudden  action  which  pre- 
cluded further  debate  and  the  delivery 
of  my  speech  I  am  extending  my  remarks 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  consideration 
ol  the  tax  bill  on  March  26.  at  which 
time  the  Ruml  substitute  was  defeated 


by  the  action  of  the  House.  I  pointed  out 
various  important  and  valid  reasons  why 
I  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Ruml 
plan  and  exactly  why  I  favored  the  pas- 
sage of  the  committee  bill.    The  speech, 
though  not  a  gem  of  oratory,  challenged 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  Members 
who,  themselves,  told  me  that  my  argu- 
ments sned  much  light  upon  the  respec- 
tive values  of  the  bills  and  did  impress 
favorably  these  same  Members,  some  of 
whom  were  in  doubt,  others  who  were 
definitely  opposed  to  the  committee  bill. 
Seemingly,     therefore     some     points 
which  1  covered  had  substantial  value  in 
that  they  were  informative  and  I  dare 
say  unchallengeable.    None  of  these  re- 
marks, however,  were  published  by  any  of 
the  newspapers  favoring  the  Ruml  plan 
because  like  many  of  the  radio  commen- 
tators, they  were  selfishly  opposed  to  the 
committee  plan.    They  were  to  be  the 
greatest  beneficiaries  under   the   Ruml 
proposal. 

In  more  than  10  years  of  service  in 
this  House,  I  have  witnessed  some  stormy 
sessions  and  have  been  the  recipient  of 
much  abusive  and  coercive  correspond- 
ence stimulated  by  selfish  interests.     I 
recall  only  too  well  the  avalanche  of  in- 
spired    telegrams    and     letters    which 
flooded  my  oflBce  in  connection  with  the 
Frazier-Lemke  bill,  the  Townsend  plan, 
and  the  barrage  of  vicious  communica- 
tions which  sought  to  break   my  spirit 
and  will  to  vote  for  such  measures  as 
the  securities  and  exchange  bill  with  the 
famous    so-called    death    sentence    in- 
vented by  certain  newspapers  on  behalf 
of  their  utility  holding  company  clients, 
and  the  same  type  of  campaign  which 
singled  me  out  for  abuse  was  adopted  in 
my  State  because  I  refused  to  go  along 
and  vote  against  the  reorganization  bill. 
Many  other  similar  instances  of  pres- 
sure  originating    with    and   emanating 
from  selfish  groups  sought  to  change  my 
determined  course  as  in  the  case  of  com- 
pulsory joint  returns.    In  every  instance 
I  stood  my  ground  and  was  resolved  to 
follow  through  along  the  course  which 
I  deemed  just  and  proper.    The  financial 
interest  in  most  instancer  was  the  moti- 
vating force  behind  pressure  which  was 
generated  in  our  own  districts.    In  many 
instances,  however,  strong  foreign  and 
subversive  actions  sought  to  undermine 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Hi^';h-sounding  names  were  assumed  by 
organizations   having   selfish   objectives, 
and  many  respectable  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations were  taken  over  as  fronts 
for  foreign  propagandists.    These  groups 
within  these  organizations  were  as  ruth- 
les"     and    unscrupulous    as    could    be 
imasined  and  were  determined  to  force 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  respond  to  their 
wishe.s,  and  if  one  failed  to  be  tractable, 
all  kinds  and  dire  consequences  were 
threatened. 

One  unpatriotic  group  went  so  far  as 
to  hang  me  in  efflgy  becau.-^e  I  refused  to 
betray  my  country,  but  whenever  I  felt 
that  I  was  right,  regardless  of  conr.e- 
quences.  I  always  stood  my  ground,  and 
now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  same  way 
about  the  original  Doughtcn  bill.  I 
thought  it  was  economically  sound  and 
desiiable,  but  the  minority  leadership, 
aided  by  a  group  of  Democrats,  after  the 
majority  of  the  House  defeated  the  Ruml 


plan,   recommitted  the  committee  bill, 
where  it  was  permitted  to  die. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  committee 
compromise,  but  some  newspapers  and 
periodicals  which  publish  only  such  por- 
tions of  congressional  speeches  as  they 
deem  wise  and  expedient  for  their  own 
purpose  are  still  unwilling  to  accept  any 
compromise.    They  demand  a  full  pound 
of  flesh  and  are  wiUing  to  take  a  chance 
on  getting  nothing.    Right  here  and  now. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  rise  in  defense  of 
the  distinguished  and  beloved  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
has  been  maligned  and  abused  by  some 
of  the  scribes  and  false  prophets  of  the 
press  who  are  unworthy  of  their  profes- 
sion.   They  have  not  only  charged  him 
with  sins  of  commission  and  omission  but 
with  dominating  the  committee  and  rul- 
ing its  membership  with  an  iron  hand, 
but  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt 
a  sinful  detraction  from  his  most  distin- 
guished   congressional    service    record. 
Moreover,  they  resorted  to  a  campaign 
of   personal    smear   and   name   calling. 
One  journalistic  pauper  Uving  upon  the 
ill-gotten    earnings    of    a    journalistic 
scoundrel  in  Boston  which,  judging  by 
the  niunber  of  letters  received,  fell  flat, 
went  so  far  as  to  inaugurate  a  campaign 
that  is  as  low  in  its  method  as  any  that 
has  ever  been  brought  to  bear      One 
brief  paragraph  from  a  diatribe  of  sev- 
eral  columns  will  give  you  some  Idea 
of  the  depravity  and  meanness  of  the 
author: 

If  you  really  want  to  give  your  Invective 
a  work-out,  let  It  go  at  the  Honorable  Johh 
D.  DiNOELL,  a  legislative  rhlnestone  from  the 
esteemtd  Commonwealth  cf  Michigan  You 
can  reach  him.  likewise  care  the  House  Ofllce 
Building,  or.  If  you  want  to  be  quite  annoying 
about  It.  gig  him  at  his  home  address,  which 
Is  4655  Kenmore  Drive 

This  type  of  a  Pharisaical  and  unprin- 
cipled writer  is  the  kind  who  will  seelc 
to  intimidate,  abuse,  and  vilify  your  wife 
and  your  children  to  exercise  control  11 
you  are  in  public  life,  and  will  go  further, 
he  will  try  and  agitate  the  feelings  of  the 
people  to  Inspire  lynching.  But  I  want 
to  say  to  these  people,  that  I  would  re- 
linquish my  seat  in  the  House  rather  than 
to  yield  to  this  class  of  publication  and 
the  unprincipled  men  who  are  permitted 
to  spew  their  venom  and  vile  misinforma- 
tion upon  respectable  communities. 

In  my  own  city  of  Detroit  the  venerable 
and    ordinarily    sound    and    responsible 
Detroit  Free  Press  overlooked  many  and 
important  points  in  my  remarks  and 
went  off-course  so  far  as  to  charge  me 
editorially  with  smearing.    All  important 
points  of  the  speech  favoring  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  in  opposition  to  the  Ruml 
plan  were  conveniently  overlooked,  vio- 
lent opposition  was  taken  to  a  reference 
regarding  my  ideas  which  were  more  than 
mere  suspicions,  that  the  minority  might 
be  induced  to  hold  fast  in  its  support  of 
the  Ruml  bill  by  promise  of  campaign 
contributions    from    a    well -filled    Rs- 
publican  campaign  war  chest.    Similar 
statements  were  made  on  the  floor  In 
many  instances  and  during  the  fight  re- 
garding the  compulsory  joint  return  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  original  1942  tax 
bill,  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from   New   York    (Mr.  Reed] 
made  a  point-blank  charge  against  bis 
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One  defect  in  the  early  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration program,  cited  by  Larned.  was 

»K-  nmit<>/i  work  riavs  for  nrolect  workers  who 


Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington. 
Baaed  upon  the  yield  of  present  Federal  taxes 
on  margarine,  the  Bureau  estimates  that  pro- 
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own  fellow  minority  members  that  rang 
through  this  Chamber  more  cuttingly 
and  sharply  than  did  my  more  cautious- 
ly phrased  remarks.  There  was  no  ex- 
ception to  his  remarks,  at  that  time  or 
since,  there  was  no  charpe  of  smear,  and 
I  assume  that  the  Free  Press  makes  out 
a  very  poor  case  now  and  was  hard 
pressed  for  argument  when  It  chose  to 
strike  at  me  on  one  point  because  it  Is 
the  only  one  to  which  they  could  tie. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  consider- 
ing a  compromise,  a  compromise  which 
excludes,  let  u.s  say  properly  it  forgives, 
the  taxc;  due  and  payable  under  the  1942 
act  to  all  the  taxpayers  In  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  pay.  Over  seven  million 
subject  to  the  1942  act  will  be  exempted 
entirely;  this  Is  the  element,  you  will  re- 
call, over  which  the  Rumlites  cried  bitter 
tears  but  whom  they  are  unwilling  to  ex- 
cuse from  payment  unless  they,  too.  in 
the  high  brackets  are  entirely  forgiven. 

The  committee  report  gives  a  complete 
and  detailed  outline  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions and  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time 
to  discuss  the  various  tables.  sufBce  to 
say  the  bill  contains  "collection  at  the 
source"  and  "paying  as  you  go"  with 
complete  remission  In  the  lowest  brack- 
ets and  partial  remission  on  a  graduated 
scale  from  that  point  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  biggest  taxpayer.  It  contains  the 
virtues  of  the  Robertson  bill  and.  so  far 
as  I  know,  none  of  its  weaknesises.  It  for- 
—  gives  and  forgets  the  substantial  amount 
Of  $4,400,000,000. 

I  hold  fast  to  the  original  plan  of  no 
remission  bccaase  I  suspect  and  fear  that 
coupled  with  the  full  remission  under 
this  or  especially  the  Ruml  plan  there 
would  be  an  attempt  made  later  In  the 
year,  when  a  new  tax  bill  Is  considered,  a 
relmposUlon  by  a  higher  schedule  of 
taxation,  the  entlie  burden  of  forgive- 
ness ot  revenues  plus  billions  more  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  lower-inome  tax- 
payer, and  in  that  cla.ssiflcatlon  you  will 
find  not  only  the  people  who  are  patri- 
otically and  at  great  sacrifice  aiding  the 
Government  but  you  will  find  also  our 
returning  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  men 
and  women  of  our  armed  forces  who  are 
giving  their  all  for  the  country.  I  warn 
the  minority,  and  I  say  with  due  defer- 
ence to  my  colleagues  of  the  majority 
that  I  shall  stand  on  this  floor  and  oppose 
a  committee  bill  or  any  bill  that  will  at- 
tempt to  impose  unconscionable  rates  in 
the  lower  brackets  in  order  to  recapture 
this  forgiveness  and  that  I  will  insist  first 
upon  hiking  the  rates  from  the  top  down 
Instead  of  from  the  bottom  up.  Instead 
of  foisting  any  Federal  sales  taxes  upon 
the  people.  I  believe  it  will  be  more  proper 
and  Just  to  hike  the  corporation  taxes, 
particularly  the  surtaxes  and  the  excess- 
profits  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  attitude  In  connec- 
tion with  the  tax  bills  heretofore  and 
now  have  always  been  defensible.  I  feel 
1  can  go  before  my  constituency  and  suc- 
cessfully defend  my  position.  I  am  will- 
ing to  go  before  my  people  on  the  issue 
of  the  $10,000,000,000  abatement  or  for- 
giveness due  In  revenue  to  my  Govern- 
ment which  was  proposed  under  the 
Ruml  plan  and  I  am  certain  that  my 
people  will  sustain  me. 


W.  p.  A/s  Half-Billioo-DoUar  Monument 
in  Miduf  aa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1943 

Mr.  RABAUT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Work 

Projects  Administration  in  Michigan  has 
been  the  sole  support,  for  a  time  at  least, 
of  alx)Ut  2.000.000  persons,  and  has  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  State  in  the 
form  of  a  half-bilUon-dollar  monument. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  therein  an  article  from  the 
Detroit  News  of  April  26.  1943.  written 
by  Ben  F.  Wlgder.  The  article  describes 
.some  of  the  record  of  the  W.  P.  A.  In 
Michigan  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Abner  E.  Larned.  State  administrator. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  which 
was  born  an  the  aftermath  of  World  War  No. 
1  Is  dying  by  this  one.  By  the  end  of  April 
it  will  be  a  memory.  The  war  has  drained 
away   Its  people 

Whether  you  believe  with  those  who  hold 
that  Work  Projects  AdmlnlsUalion  was  won- 
deiful,  or  with  those  who  say  It  was  out- 
rageous, or  with  still  another  class  who  be- 
lieved It  was  both,  the  fact  remains  th.it  the 
seven-year  program  hn«  made  an  Indelible 
Imprint  on  Michigan  and  the  Nation. 

Michigan  has  a  number  of  vital  tangible 
monuments  as  a  result  of  the  program  But 
porhiip*'.  more  Important.  Wor:;  Projects 
Admiiilstratlon  dtmonstratcd  that  men  and 
woiutn  wiuiled  a  chance  to  work,  not  a  dole, 
during  the  period  of  terrific  mass  unen'.plcy- 
ment . 

The  prnrrrim  In  this  state  called  for  the  ex- 
p^nd  'ure  fif  |!S30.3B9 .195.  Including  1417,. 
125,697  of  Federal  funds  and  •113.283  807  as 
the  sixmsors'  contributions  to  the  various 
projects. 

AIDED   ECONOMIC    LUB 

"It  should  be  emphaslzt-d,  '  Abner  C 
Larnad.  SUte  Work  Projects  Administration 
uUminlatrator,  said,  "thut  the  dlitrlbutlon  of 
this  money  In  the  form  of  wages  earned  not 
only  has  benettted  the  rerlpunts  thnugh 
restoring  their  morale  and  through  thp  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  their  skills  Lut 
It  has.  as  well,  been  of  enormous  bcn<  flt 
to  the  economic  life  of  tlie  communities  m 
which   tlie   money  circulated. 

"Over  and  above  the  malcrl.il  benefits  tnat 
have  accrued  to  the  State,  benefits  that  will 
serve  the  State  long  after  all  of  us  are  g(  ne. 
are  the  human  services  that  Work  ProJecU 
Admintstnitlon  has  rendered." 

The  peak  load  of  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration employment  was  reached  August  34, 
1938.  at  which  time  201.630  certified  persons 
were  employed  Figuring  four  persons  Ua  a 
family,  this  means  that  approximately  806.520 
Michigan  citizens  were  dependent  for  ihelr 

livelihood  on  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion. 

Larned  pointed  out  that  500.000  different 
Michigan  persons  bave  at  one  ime  or  an- 
other been  employed  on  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration  projects 

"Tills  Indicates,"  he  said,  "that  the  Work 
Project*  Administration  has  been  the  sole 
means  of  support,  for  a  time  at  least,  of 
about  2.000,000  Michigan  persons. 

IN   THX   DARK    DATS 

"Created  during  the  dark  days  of  the  de- 
pression, Work  Projects  Administration  faced 


In  Michigan  an  unemployment  crisis  without 
parallel  anywhere  else  in  the  Nation,"  Larned 
recalled  The  program  serred  as  ft  bridge 
to  carry  Michigan  from  those  dire  depres- 
sion conditions  in  the  early  thirties  when  no 
Jobs  were  to  be  had  to  the  present,  when  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  abundant." 

Inventory  ol  Michigan  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration's contribution  to  the  store  of 
capital  goods  makes  a  substantial  list  The 
Work  Projects  Administration  has  erected. 
renovated,  or  enlarged  fcores  of  public  build- 
ings, includlnij  many  now  used  by  the  armed 

forces. 

It  has  constructed  miles  and  miles  of  roads, 
highways,  bridges,  and  sidewalks  and  drained 
miles  of  Bwanijw,  erected  traffic  signs  and 
signals  It  has  built  ha'plials.  libraries, 
schools,  auditoriums,  police  posts,  gymnasi- 
ums, stadiums,  and  recreational  buildings. 
Public  hcsplUls,  penal  Institutions,  flre- 
hotises,  garages,  storage  buildings,  and  ar- 
mories are  living  testimony  to  Work  Projects 
Administration  s  accomplishments 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  has 
served  hot  meals  to  echo<-)l  children.  Sewing 
projects,  providing  employment  for  needy. 
Jobless  women,  have  produced  garments  and 
other  articles  for  distribution  among  needy 
families  and  to  public  institutions. 

TALCNTS   imUZXO 

Unemployed  musicians,  sculptors,  painters, 
actors,  liandlcraft  workers,  and  teachers,  were 
given  employment  by  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration so  that  their  t.-.lents.  training  and 
skills  produced  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  their 
communities 

91nce  the  day  of  its  Inception.  Work  Projects 
Administration  has  been  fitting  men  and 
women  through  training  to  leave  Its  rolls  for 
private  employment.  In  July  1940,  the  na- 
tional defense  training  progrsm  offered  pre- 
employment  refresher  courses  for  Work  Proj- 
ects Admlnl*itr.T»lon  workers  These  courses 
Included  aircraft  mechanlrn  und  maintenance 
automotive  mechanics  and  machine  shop,  and 
fehict  metal  workers  and  weldcis 

Of  the  36  000  prrnnns  trained  In  Michigan, 
82  percent  found  Jobs  as  s  direct  result  of  this 
training,  Lart^ed  Mid 

"Work  Projects  Administration  In  Michi- 
gan from  Its  Inception  has  been  a  cooperative 
endeavor,"  LArned  RSld  "The  administrative 
staff  of  Work  Projects  Administration  and 
our  spon&ors  have  all  been  partners  In  a  great 
enterprise. 

"The  scores  of  cordial  letters  that  these 
sponsors  arc  writing  us  In  these  closing  days 
of  Work  Projects  Administration  Indicate 
that  ours  has  been  a  most  unusual  and  close 
association.  Always  we  have  been  working 
together  for  the  best  IntcresU  of  Michigan  and 
lU  citizenry." 

DEBATE  ENDUnS 

Work  Projects  Administration's  friends 
contend  that  accomplishments  reveal  shovel- 
leaning  could  not  have  been  this  agency  s 
major  preoccupation;  critics  asserted  the 
same  beneflta  could  have  been  realized  at 
less  cost.     The  debate  may  be  endle.'S 

Larned  pointed  out  that  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  program  Improved  as  soon  as 
the  Government  Insisted  that  the  sponsors 
of  local  communities  contribute  25  percent 
toward  the  cost  of  projects. 

"The  early  program  unfortunately  did  not 
always  reveal  the  wise  planning  by  sponsors 
as  later,"  Lamed  said,  "and  It  was  embar- 
rassing at  times  to  sop  large  numbers  of  -ork- 
ers  cluttering  some  project  because  of  lack  of 
equipment  or  po«.)r  planning. 

"The  Work  Projects  Administration  pro- 
gram in  any  community  was  exactly  what 
the  people  of  that  community  wanted  it  to 
be.  Projects  were  decided  by  local  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  people  of  their  own 
communities  were  put  to  work  when  they 
could  Dot  find  employment  elMvber*." 
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One  defect  In  the  early  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration program,  cited  l)y  LArned,  was 
the  limited  work  days  for  project  workers  who 
could  put  in  only  as  mxiny  hours  at  set  pay 
as  their  classification  permitted  Higher- 
bracket  skilled  project  workers  put  in  only 
three  days  a  week  because  of  pay  limitations. 

Lamed  Is  proud  of  his  staff  Most  of  them 
have  had  opportunities  to  get  the  other  Jobs 
but  they  stuck  with  him  so  that  he  could 
liquidate  his  Work  Projects  Administration 
affairs  to  the  last  penny  and  the  last  detail. 

After  the  war.  Lamed  prophesied.  Work 
Projects  Administration  or  a  kindred  program 
may  be  needed  affaln.  and  be  added:  "Work 
Projects  Administration  has  done  a  great  Job, 
and  we  hope  it  will  do  even  a  better  Job  when 
It  U  called  Into  being  again  " 
The  Work  Projects  AdmtnUtratiorfs  record  in 
Michigan 

New  public  buildings 8-0 

Bulldlnfs  repaired  and  enlarged.-  2  680 

New  airports  and  landing  fields..  17 

Airports.  Improved  and  enlarged.  63 

New  bridges. -  *'^0 

Bridges,     reconstructed     or     Im- 
proved  - 240 

Swamped  acres  drained 800.  000 

New  sidewalks  (mUes). -  1.000 

New  streets  and  roads  (miles).—  3.300 
Improved      streeU      and      roads 

(mlles> 19  000 

New  parks,  playgrounds,  and  ath- 
letic fields 230 

Improved  parks  and  playgrounds.  610 
New  and  remodeled   fish   hatch- 
eries   1^ 

Reforestation— trees    planted 32  000  000 

Sewers  constrticted  (miles) -  l.SiO 

Water  mains  constructed  (miles).  840 
culverts: 

New 50  000 

Reconstructed -  8.600 

School    lunches.    Michigan    chil- 
dren outside  of  Detroit  (meals)  .  16  000  000 
Detroit    sewing    projects     (gar- 
ments)    2,148,034 

Michigan    sewing   projects    (gar- 

menu) 4.000,000 


On  the  Rif  ht  Track 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOUTH  CAROtlWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  carried 
in  the  Columbia  Record,  an  outstanding 
afternoon  paper,  my  district.  Columbia. 
S.  C.  concerning  my  bill.  H.  R.  2400. 
which  has  for  its  purpose  repealing  all 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  levying  taxes 
on  oleomargarine  and  other  discrimina- 
tory acts  on  this  splendid  domestic  prod- 
uct. 

ON   THE  RIGHT  TRACK 

Representative  H.  P  FULMra,  of  South 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
aU  Federal  restrictions  on  the  prodiKtlon  and 
sale  of  margarUie.  It  Is  a  bUl  which  shotUd 
be  enacted  Into  law. 

A  phenomenal  Increase  in  the  consumption 
of  margarine  even  before  the  rationing  of 
butter  went  Into  effect,  Is  reported  by  the 
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Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington. 
Based  upon  the  jrleld  of  present  Federal  taxes 
on  margarine,  the  Bureau  estimates  that  pro- 
duction reached  61.000.000  pounds  In  Janu- 
ary, the  latest  month  for  which  figures  are 
available,  an  Increase  of  76  percent  as  com- 
pared with  January  1942.  Domestic  con- 
Btimption  of  margarine  rose  about  60  percent 
during  the  same  period.  Formerly  an  Insig- 
nificant Item  of  export,  margarine  ir  now 
being  shipped  at>road  in  large  qtiantltles 
under  the  lend-lease  system 

Margarine  has  a  present  coupon  value 
urder  rationlnr;  of  5  polnU  a  pound;  the 
rationing  vaJue  of  butter  Is  8  points.  The 
average  retaU  value  oX  margsu-lne  in  xzUd- 
Pebruary  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  as  233  cenU  a  pound:  the 
aver£.ge  price  of  butter  was  5S6  cents  a 
pound  The  price  of  butter  has  Increased 
13  1  percent  since  February  1942;  the  price 
of  margarine  8  9  percent 

Margarine  Is  now  being  fortified  by  the  ad- 
dition of  both  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  D  Its 
manufacturers  contend  that  their  product 
thus  enriched  is  equal  In  nutritional  value 
to  butter — a  contention  which  is,  of  course, 
disputed  in  the  dairy  SUtes  The  standard 
vitamin  A  enrichment  of  margarine  Is  9,000 
units.  Tlie  vitamin  A  content  of  butter 
varies  from  4  000  to  25  000  units,  but  the 
average  Is  9.000  units.  Margarine  for  ship- 
ment to  North  Africa  where  there  Is  great 
undernourishment  Is  belne  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  80WX)  units  of  Tltamln  A. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  cut  the  au- 
thorized production  of  most  commodities  In 
which  fats  and  oils  are  basic  materials — 
shortening  to  88  percent,  sonp  to  84  percent, 
palnu  to  60  percent — but  has  authorized  an 
Inciease  In  margarine  production  during  1943 
to  180  percent  of  1941  production  This  gives 
an  authorized  margarine  production  of  about 
636,000  000  pounds,  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated production  ot  creamery  butt«r  for  1943 
to  1,745,000.000  pounds  About  one-fourth 
of  U)U1  output  of  butter  will  be  required  for 
the  armed  forces  for  lend-lease  so  that  the 
per  caplU  consumption  of  butter  U  expected 
to  drop  this  year  16  J  to  12.7  pounds. 

Margarine  will  not  bs  able  to  replace  the 
full  amount  of  butter  withdrawn  from  Ho- 
mestlc  consumption,  nor  will  manufacturers 
be  able  to  achieve  the  fuU  Increase  author- 
ized m  their  production,  because  of  the  short- 
age in  faU  and  oils.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  for  the  full  year  1943  the  margarine  out- 
put will  amount  to  160  or  168  percent  of  1941 
production. 

Several  of  the  States  have  moved  that  1943 
sessions  of  their  teglslattires  to  remove  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  margarine.  In  Oklahoma 
a  bill  approved  by  the  Governor  February  4 
repealed  the  entire  oleomargarine  law.  Includ- 
ing taxes,  license  fees,  and  other  restrictions. 
In  New  York  and  Oregon  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  margarine  In  State  Institutions  have 
t>een  suspended.  In  Wisconsin  even  taxes 
and  license  fees  have  been  reduced  and  similar 
legislation  Is  pending  In  eight  other  States 

Most  of  this  SUte  legislation  is  to  remain 
In  effect  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
6  months  thereafter.  The  bill  offered  In 
Congress  by  Representative  Fcn.Mim  would 
permanently  repeal  the  Federal  toxes  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  colored  and  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  a  pound  tm  uncolored  margarine  and  all 
other  Federal  restricUons  on  producUon  and 
sale  of  the  butter  substitute.  Oleomargarine 
as  sold  now  In  the  United  States  is  made 
entirely  from  American  farm  products.  The 
Federal  taxes  which  Repreeentatlve  PtJL>«a 
attempts  to  repeal  were  originaUy  enacted  to 
help  the  farmers.  They  are  now  operating  to 
hinder  the  fanners  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute unnecessarily  to  the  cost  of  living  for 
mUllons  of  American  famUles  who  buy  oleo- 
margarine. 


Great  Game  «§  PoBlict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   TXRIIONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  am  Including,  by  re- 
quest, a  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
Wa.shington  Post  of  Monday,  April  26, 
entitled  "The  Oreat  Oame  of  Politics.** 
written  by  the  distinguished  columnist 
and  political  analyst  Prank  R.  Kent: 

If  the  old  carnival  saying  of  "the  monkey's 
dead,  and  the  show's  over"  were  altered  to 
read  "the  New  Deal's  dead  and  the  show's 
over,"  it  would  descrlije  with  complete  accu- 
racy the  situation  as  it  Is  generally  viewed 
todriy  m  Congress  -Hie  significance  of  some 
of  the  things  that  recently  have  happened 
there  has  not  had  the  public  notice  it  de- 
Serves. 

For  example,  there  was  the  House  acUon 
last  week  in  killing  a  large  part  of  those  cosUy 
and  radical  experiments  in  regimentation 
and  regulation  which.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Roosevelt  regime,  it  had  enthtislastlcally 
endorsed 

Perhaps  It  is  the  war.  but  it  Is  strange  that 
more  was  not  made  of  the  murderous  blow 
which  flattened  out  a  whole  flock  of  agencies 
created  whrn  Vice  President  Wai.lacs  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  hU  Under  Sec- 
retary, the  ebullient  Dr.  Rexford  TugweU, 
colorfully  proclaimed  the  New  Deal  intention 
"to  make  America  over  " 

The  contrast  between  the  Oongress  which 
then  swallowed  with  scarcely  a  gulp  an  ad- 
ministration phUosophy.  which  ra;  contrary 
to  common  sense,  and  this  Congress,  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  which  has  Jtist  repudUtwl 
that  philosophy,  U  ■trlkmg.  indeed  That 
the  repudutlon  was  effected  without  th« 
least  evidence  of  public  disapproval  niakes 
the  whole  business  explainable  only  on  ths 
ground  that  the  tide  that  ran  so  lorig  In  ons 
direction  really  U  running  row  In  the  othsr. 
It  was  an  undoubted  reflection  of  the  Changs 
in  public  sentiment— a  widespread  desire  to 
be  rid  of  amateur  reformers  and  their  dubi- 
ous schemes  *o  circumvent  natural  economic 
laws. 

SLASHES  ACaiCtTLTtJRl  nUXHUlU 

What  the  House  did  was  to  slash  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  next  year's  budget 
•250.000,000  below  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendation. It  did  thU  deliberately,  well 
knowing  and  well  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences.    Among  these  may  be  Usted: 

1.  Under  House  action,  about  670,000  000 
In  direct  payments  and  loans  which  fanners 
otherwise  have  received  Is  now  denied  them. 

2  The  Farm  Security  Administration,  par- 
ticularly dear  to  the  TugweUlan  school  and 
primarily  established  to  aid  the  down-and- 
out  sharecropper  of  the  South,  about  whom 
so  much  has  been  written  and  spoken,  has 

been  wiped  out — abolished. 

3  The  crop  Insurance  idea,  designed 
when  Chester  Davis  was  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Agency  administrator,  to  protect  the 
farmer  against  weather  and  reimburse  him 
for  damage  by  drought,  has  been  abandoned. 

4  Various  informational,  promotional,  and 
tosplratlonal  programs  have  been  ordered 
consolidated  or  eliminated. 

Of  all  these  things,  the  outstanding  piece 
of  repudlstlon  Is  that  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.    ThU  was  the  most  radical 
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of  all   t^e  New  Do.il  agencies,  strongly  sup-    1    invested  In  Mr.  Rocsevelt  as  President  and  as    I    Ing  Program  a  permanent  feature  of  cur 
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4ate  after  a  careful  survey  and  consul- 
tation  between   State  and  Federal  en- 


more  potent  league  of  nations  than  the  one 
that  had  to  be  created  without  us. 

fi An—     —  *         ■  ■ainl-nt  <  nn     ViOQ     tVlA     vIrtllA 


It  Is  needless,  perhaps,  to  point  out  at  this 
time  the  desperately  t;»d  conditions  to  which 
th«  old  neoDle  have  been  reduced  as  a  result 
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of  all  the  New  D?al  agencies,  strri-;iy  sup- 
p.jrtecl  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Otpui;- 
zatlons  and  often  accused  or  communistic 
and  coUectivlst  tendencies  A  desperate  r.d- 
mmlstratlcn  flB;ht  to  preserve  It  was  made 
and  the  decisiveness  with  which  It  has  been 
chopped  down  Is  a  measure  of  th*.'  revolt. 

An  effort  to  have  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration ri  stored  In  the  Senate  v.'ill  be 
made,  but  the  prospects  are  poor  and  the 
spirit  of  Its  defenders  very  damp.  The  sg- 
niflcant  fea'.ure  of  all  this  Is  that  the  k  11- 
Injt  of  these  New  Deal  ngenrtes  was  d^ne 
neither  by  the  Rcpubllcana  nor  by  any  com- 
bination of  antl-riew  Deal  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  It  wa.^  done  by  the  vote  of 
Democrats  who.  In  the  early  days,  had  rub- 
ber-stamped every  admlnlstr  tlon  proposal — 
taken  their  White  House  orders  and  gone 
Btra  ght  down   the  line. 

wfji   NOT    lor.'or.rD 

The  chancre  from  complete  conprssloral 
BUbrcrvlency  to  an  almo.";t  vmprecedented  In- 
dependence of  the  White  House  Is  very  great 
But  what  makes  the  revolt — and  It  Is  cor- 
rect to  call  It  a  revolt — really  remarkable  Is 
that  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
war.  The  House  support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  s 
war  pollclfs  and  foreign  diplomacy  is  as 
Btront!;  as  opposition  to  his  domestic  policies 
Is  pronounced 

Usually  the  House,  composed  of  435  men 
never  more  than  18  months  away  from  an 
election,  cither  general  or  prlmnrj',  Is  the  btst 
barometer  of  popular  opinion  It  Is  gen- 
erally InJlratlve  of  feeling  In  the  country. 
If  such  Is  true  of  Us  present  attitude  toward 
the  ndmlntstr.itlon's  dcmc::tlc  policies,  then, 
Inciced,  "the  monkeys  dead  and  the  shows 
over." 

I  am  also  Inrludinfr.  by  request ,  a  news- 
paper clinpmsr.  .suuice  not  known,  rt-lat- 
Irg  to  what  the  writer  considers  a  real 
Job  for  ConBicss, 

A  %r.M.  JOB  ran  CoNCRKiS 
( An  editorial) 

Tlie  coal  controversy  bas  at  last  reached 
the  (llHKracefitl  stage  of  a  personal  slugging 
nuitcli  betweiii  the  Pre:iident  of  the  United 
States  and  the  pri-siclrnt  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  Anii..ca. 

The  Natk);;i.l  War  Labor  Beard  has  tone 
mhat  John  L.  L!'W!s  all  along  ha.^  Intended 
that  It  should  c!c— it  ha3  bowd  Usdf  rut  of 
the  dispute  by  referring  It  to  President  Rooje- 

TPlt 

The  act  that  Lewis  has  been  able  to  force 
Bucli  an  is^ue  upon  the  President  and  upon 
the  Presidium  plone  means  simply  that  ours 
hiL'i  ("iwed  to  be  a  qtivt'inment  of  laws  and 
has  become  a  government  of  men 

That  Is  a  condition  which  only  Congress  has 
power  to  cure 

The  pre.«!dent  of  the  United  Mine  W>.rkers 
L=  as  shrewd  as  he  Is  nithlc-s  He  long  hto 
discovered  thiit  the  fatal  (law  in  the  War 
Labi^r  Board's  m.s-ie-up  wns  lis  extraUc;al 
character  This  Board  was  not  created 
through  the  rcuuiar  U  ;;islative  machinery  It 
was  brouTht  li  to  belnn  on  January  12.  1942, 
bv  an  Exrctitive  order  which  cttcd  the  au- 
thority vested  In  the  President  "by  the  Ccn- 
stitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  "  In  other  w(  rds.  it  was  a  g  Kd  .'c  re- 
crow  as  icr.e  us  c.-ows  peimittrd  thcinselvts 
to  be  Intimdntcd  by  it,  but  wa?  not  so  peed 
when  any  pa;t;cult)rlv  vahant  crow  rciu-fd 
to  .alliw  it-clf   to  be  Intimidated 

C'-'nsjress   m'lst    remove   t.his    rag^-and-tat- 
ters    dummy    and    It.s    rldlcuKius    broomstick 
It  must  put  an  f>dfnr.ite  legal  cu.«-todian  into 
the  s'-arecrrw's  place  and  arm  it  with  a  proper 
Bhr.tpvm 
^         The   President  s    telegram    to   Lewis   sounds 
a  ncte  of  firnuiess  which   i^  indeed  welccme 
Its   three-fourths  of   entreaty    l.*.  outweighed 
by    Its    final    ass\jrar,ce    that    all    the    power 


invested  In  Mr.  Rocsevelt  as  President  and  as 
Ci;mamndtr  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Will  tc  invoked  to  prevent  Interference  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Even  so,  this  still 
leaves  the  ExectUive  in  an  unpleasant  and 
anomalous  situation. 

The  situation  of  Congrefs  Is  difTeront 
Congress  had  no  share  In  creating  the  War 
Labor  Board.  No  spociflc  act  of  Congiess 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  that  Biaid's  Jerry- 
built  EUporstructurc  of  decls!(.ns 

Cannot  Congresa  now  see  that  It  has  a  re- 
sponsibility no  Icjs  grave  than  that  of  the 
President?  Members  of  tlie  House  will  re- 
turn on  Monday  from  the  Easter  recess. 
They  return  to  face  the  gravest  menace  to 
t.lls  country  since  Pearl  Harbor — a  threat  to 
Its  productive  capacity. 

Unless  they  provide  prompt  and  efTlclcnt 
legislative  relief,  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives will  have  ignomlnlously  failed  In 
their  duty. 


Constructive  Aviation  Lcgi-oial'on  Needed, 
H.  R   1012  Embraces  Many  Importunt 


'nncip'es 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WE.S1  vir(.in:a 

IN  THE  HOUai-:  OF  RF:PHE.Sr..viT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  Aprd  23.  1:  43 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mi'.  Speaker.  17 
years  ero  In  the  air  ccmmcrce  bill  of 
!f;26  thf  Hnaso  of  Rrpio.'sontativfs 
adopted  the  followln^j  declaration  for 
cJvll  aviation: 

The  Congress  hereby  di-ciarea  •  •  • 
that  air  commerce  is  a  unit  and  does  not 
regard  Stale  lines  and  tliat  int^rntatc  and 
Intrastate  air  navigatuti  are  so  mingled  to- 
Rcth'T  th  t  the  Utiiied  States  caonot  exercise 
complete  effective  control  and  protection  of 
air  navigation  In  interstate  and  forcli^n  com- 
n'erce  and  pre\ent  intrrfercnce  therewith 
withrut  inc. dental  rejuilallon  of  intrastate 
air  navigation  In  the  navigable  air  space. 

Conjrress  did  not  ro  quite  so  far  a'; 
thi.s  declaration  in  the  act  of  1926  a.s 
finally  adopted,  but  that  act  did  rvrvv.- 
n;z?  the  fundamental  indivisibility  of  the 
air  space  and  of  navipaticn  and  com- 
nicrco  therein  when  it  mudc  ilv  F(Ji  .il 
air  traffic  rules  applicable  to  all  flyinc: — 
in'ra-state  a.s  well  as  interstate. 

The  Hou.<=e  Ccmmittee  en  Intt  r.st:  tc 
and  ForeiRn  Commerce  is  now  perfecting 
a  bill  which  reaffirms  the  principle 
championed  by  the  House  in  1926.  It  is 
honed  that  this  time  both  branches  will 
support  the  judgment  voiced  by  the  House 
in  aviation's  eirlier  days. 

The  measure  H.  R  1012  introdu.-rd 
by  an  air  pi-inoer,  Chan  man  Lf.a  of 
C.il  forn:a.  is  being  revamped  to  meet 
certain  objections  of  those  groups  and 
porson.s  who  are  sincere  advo.'ates  ot  a 
sound  avialior  future.  It  incorporates 
principles  for  which  many  of  us  in  the 
Conprcss  have  been  fiiThtinp,  for  years. 
I'  piov.dis  for  the  first  lime  a  clear 
policy  for  the  active  promotion  of  private 
fiyin':.  it  lays  a  foundation  for  a  concrete 
program  of  Ffderal-State  aviation  edu- 
cation, it  makes  the  Civilian  Pilot  Train- 


ing Program  a  permanent  feature  of  cur 
Government's  aviation  activity.  It  sfts 
forth  the  basis  for  sound  airport  zoning 
on  a  cfiope.ative  P.df^ral-State  basis,  and 
it  contains  many  additional  coni^iructive 
provisions. 

But.  mc.~t  important  of  all.  it  provides 
that  there  shall  bs  one  set  of  rules — 
Federal  rules — for  the  regulation  of  all 
air  n.iv.gaiicn  and  iM  air  commerce. 

There  is  a  guaranty  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  private  fiyer  and  to  the  ccmmer- 
ciai  operator  alike,  in  that  they  will  be 
subject  to  only  one  regulatory  authority 
and  that  they  will  never  meet  the  poosi- 
bihty  of  duplicatinjT  or  conflicting  regu- 
lations among  49  diflcrent  juriscictions. 
If  regulations  are  wrong  they  will  have 
to  go  to  only  one  place  to  secure  correc- 
tion. If  one  set  of  regulations  is  com- 
plied v.ith  they  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  pos.'^ibility  of  violating  some 
one  or  more  of  48  others. 

Aviation  has  been  plagued  by  divided 
jurisdiction  m  the  past.  Prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  aviation  had,  indeed,  bein  seriously 
crippled  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's jurisdiction  v.as  di\ided  amon^ 
different  agencies.  With  that  act.  di- 
vided jurisdiction  among  Federal  agen- 
cies was  ended.  H.  R  1012.  if  adopted, 
will  assure  ih:A  theie  will  never  be  a 
similar  division  or  conflict  as  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  several 
States, 

Fortunately  the  States  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  careful  Ih'is  far  to  avoid  reg- 
ulation conflicting  With  that  oi  the  Fed- 
eral G.ivernment  But  If  v.e  are  tu  learn 
from  ( xpcrir-iicc  in  the  ca>e  of  ctht  r 
transportation.  notul)iy  motor  tran';)oi- 
tation.  serlou.s  and  burdensome  conllicis 
and  duplication  will  ari..<'  unh  .s.s  preven- 
tive action  Is  taken  by  Congress. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not. 
however,  entirely  exclude  the  States 
from  aviation  activity.  On  the  con- 
trary it  leaves  to  them  full  freedom  in 
all  the  promotional  phases,  where  local 
initiative  Is  so  important.  Moreover, 
they  remain  free  to  foster  airport  con- 
struction, to  police  and  maintain  order 
at  nirport.s,  to  licen.^e  and  regulate  air- 
port operators.  They  are  encouraged  'o 
zone  the  appioache>  to  aitpoit.s.  They 
are  free  to  license  and  regulate  the  busi- 
ness of  training  pilots  and  other  aero- 
nautical technicians  and  are  offered  as- 
sistance in  pio'vams  of  aeronautical 
education.  They  may  license,  protect, 
and  foster  private  flying  clubs.  They 
may  license  and  resulate  local  sight-sei'- 
ing  operations  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's exclusive  jurisdiction  extends  oniy 
to  the  regulation  of  the  operation  of  air- 
craft in  the  air.  including  llie  rule*^  ap- 
plicable to  taxymg  on  the  take-ofi  or 
landing,  and  to  the  regulation  of  poin.- 
to-point  air  tran.>portation  of  personr  or 
property  for  hire, 

I  am  inclined  to  feel  it  would  be  wi  e 
to  provide  that  the  States  shall  have  the 
power  to  enfoice  the  Federal  reeulaticn 
of  air  navitrat.on.  concurrently  with  F- d- 
eral  enforcement.  Such  a  step  would 
aid  in  policing.  Howevei,  this  matt'^r 
presents  difficult  legal  problems  which. 
perhaps,  should  be  worked  out  at  a  later 
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A&ie  after  a  careful  survey  and  consul- 
tation l>etween  State  and  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies. 

As  soon  as  the  war  is  over  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  growth  In  civil  aviation, 
surpassing  the  most  elaborate  dreams  of 
a  few  years  ago.  We  must  prepare  for 
that  development  now  so  we  will  be  ready 
to  go  forward  the  minute  victory  has 
crowned  our  banners.  Foremost  among 
the  steps  we  should  take  is  that  of  as- 
suring that  there  will  be  only  one  book  of 
rules  applicable  throughout  the  country. 
Just  as  the  air  Is  indivisible,  so  is  the 
regulation  of  its  navigation. 


Orf  tnixation  and  Collaboration  of 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLOsnu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  5  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3),  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«co«o  an  editorial 
entitled  "Boll  It  Down"  published  In  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press  of  April 
19,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

BOtL  rr  DOWM 

Of  Mveral  meaaure*  before  the  Senate  de- 
Cnlng    tbU   Natlon'a   poet-war   International 
policy,   a   resolution   which   8en»tor   Pirri* 
hM  juat  introduced  If  about  the  beti  of  the 
lot      It  calU  upon  Prealdent  Rooaevelt  to  tell 
the  world  officially    "that  the  United  Btatei 
U  ready  to  enter  Into  a  •olemn  pledge  that 
It  will  within  6  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  Europe  l>ecome  a  full  member 
of  an  acceptable  form  of  the  United  Nations 
In  order  to  Implement  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
to  safeguard  peace,  and  promote  world  wel- 
fare by  cooperating  with  other  free  peoples." 
That  Is  a  good  deal  simpler  than  the  Ball- 
Burton-Hatch-Hlll    resolution,    which     says 
about  the  same  thing  In  a  whole  lot  more 
words.     Introduced   by   two  republicans  and 
two  Democrats  who  are  leaders  in  the  Senate, 
the  four-ply   resolution    has   received   much 
publicity  and  some  strong  support,  both  In 
Congress    and    elsewhere,    because    It    would 
quite  definitely  put  the  world  on  notice  that 
the  United  States  has  abandoned  Isolation- 
ism and  wlU  not.  this  time,  retire  Into  its 
shell  to  let  the  hard-won  benefits  of  victory 
go  up  the  flue.     However,  the  resolution  has 
also    met    with    opposition— largely    on    the 
ground  that  It  sets  forth  In  too  much  detail 
what  our  policy  will  be  and  thereby  provides 
an  "out"  If  there  should  be  a  sllp-up  In  any 
particular 

That  probably  Is  a  valid  objection  Wll- 
son's  14  points  were  too  many  and  got  him 
into  trouble  when  some  of  them  were  Ignored 
by  the  VersaUles  Treaty  Had  he  stated  only 
one  condition  for  an  armUtlce— "a  just  peace 
which  the  United  States  wiU  Join  the  Allied 
Nations  In  enforcing  with  measures  for  col- 
lective security"— the  Germans  would  have 
surrendered  just  as  quickly  as  they  did  to 
a  lot  of  high-minded  eloquence  and  the  Sen- 
ate   would    have    ratified    membership    In    a 


more  potent  league  of  nations  than  the  one 
that  had  to  he  created  without  us. 

Senator  Ptppib's  resolution  has  the  virtue 
of  avoiding  the  pitfalls  which  Wilson  en- 
countered and  for  which  the  Ball,  etc.,  reso- 
lution would  head  \is.  He  names  three 
things:  To  safeguard  peace,  Implement  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  and  promote  world  welfare. 
That,  we  think,  la  about  what  the  American 
people  want  though  It  Is  more  than  many  of 
them  would  settle  for.  "Implementing  the 
Atlantic  Charter"  can  get  us  into  unnecessary 
difficulties  and  "promoUng  world  welfare"  is 
superfluous  Senator  Ptrma  resolution  is 
better  than  the  others  largely  because  it  Is 
briefer,  but  li  he  would  boil  It  down  to  a 
pledge  that  we  shall  stick  with  the  United 
Nations  In  "safeguarding  world  peace"  it 
would  be  better  still  and  something  no  Amer- 
ican would  oppose. 

We  doubt  that  our  allies  care  very  much 
whether  we  are  going  to  Implement  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  assurance  that  we  shall 
promote  world  welfare  goes  without  saying. 
What  they  are  concerned  about  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  Join  In  safeguarding  peace. 
They  remember  all  too  well  that  the  last  time 
we  ran  out  on  them  and  they  know  It  was 
because  the  United  States  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  a  treaty  which  our  President  had  a 
foremoet  hand  In  negotiating.  That  is  why 
an  expression  by  the  Senate  is  desirable  at 
this  time  It  need  not  go  into  details;  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  as  definitely  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  military  might  of  the  United 
SUtes  will  remain  with  the  United  Nations 
to  guarantee  the  collective  security  of  all. 

Until  that  aasuranoe  Is  given.  Russia  and 
England,  particularly,  must  keep  In  mind 
that  either  singly  or  In  military  allUnce  they 
may  have  to  look  after  themselves  In  the 
"brave  new  world."  If  they  must  do  that 
Russia  will  probably  lnst«t  on  some  buffer 
sUtes  that  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  and  England  would  be 
chary  about  loosening  up  in  India  "to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  world."  Clearly  we 
cannot  eflecUvely  serve  the  cause  of  the 
•four  freedoms"  and  contribute  effectively  to 
making  this  a  better  world  tmtll  we  have 
safeguarded  peace.  And  when  that  U  done 
the  rest  will  follow  In  due  cotirse. 


Old-Afe  Aiiiitance 
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It  Is  needlMS.  perhaps,  to  point  out  at  this 
time  the  desperately  \)aa  conditions  to  which 
the  old  people  have  been  reduced  as  a  result 
of  the  ever-tncreaslng  ooets  at  the  t>are  neces- 
sities of  life  and  the  basic  commodities.  This 
trend  In  the  past  12  months  has  been,  and  Is 
now,  steadily  upward,  In  spite  of  the  effort  of 
the  Government  to  freeze  prices  at  certain 
levels. 

Surely  It  is  not  expecting  too  much  even  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  to  ask  our  legislators 
to  enact  such  legislation  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  Congress  thst  shall  go  direct 
to  those  whom  It  Is  Intended  tc  benefit  the 
most. 

Will  you  personally  do  something  about 
giving  this  humanitarian  piece  of  lefislaUon 
your  attention  and  support,  so  that  we  can 
truthfully  say.  "This  war  Is  being  fought  to 
make  this  a  better  world  to  live  in,  even  for 
the  old  folks  who  live  In  America."  The  time 
to  act  is  now.  A  few  billions  spent  to  save 
the  old  people  at  home  ahould  be  a  good 
Investment  for  the  future. 

Thanking  you  for  yoxir  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  I  remain. 
Yours  truly, 

Bau>  Baoohib. 

President. 
Ralph  W.  Dowkinc, 

Secretary. 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  a  communication  from 
the  Missoula  County  Old-Age  Pension 
Association.  These  elder  citizens  of  my 
home  community  are  aU  well  known  to 
me,  and  their  opinions  are  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consideration.  I  would  like  to  go 
on  record  as  being  in  full  accord  with 
their  contentions,  and  to  assure  the  Con- 
gress that  they  know  whereof  they  speak. 
The  communication  follows: 

MlBSOUUl  COUHTT  OLD-AGI 

Pension  AsaocuTiow, 
MUsoula,  Mont..  AprU  30.  1943. 
DiA«  COHcaMSMAN:  This  lett«r  la  directed 
to  you  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  if  it 
may  be  possible  for  Congress  to  enact  some 
additional  legislation  to  cover  the  needs  of 
the  old  folks  during  the  present  war. 


Rooserelt  and  Lewis 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   ICICKMAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  S.  1943 
Mj.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  We»t- 
brook  Peglcr  on  May  8  glvc«  one  Idea 
of  the  way  Roosevelt  and  Lewla  have 
played  the  game.     It  Is  as  follows: 

Tocww.  AaiE.,  liday  8.— The  one  man  who 
U  solely  to  blame  for  the  strike  of  the  coal 
miners  and  the  resultant  damage  equal,  as 
he  himself  has  estimated  to  the  loss  of  a 
batUe  In  the  field.  Us  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Mj-,  Roosevelt,  knowing  the  dictatorial, 
ruthless,  and  selfish  character  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  raised  him  to  power  by  the  grant  of 
many' favors.  In  November  1941.  long  after 
he  and  Lewis  had  broken  and  shorUy  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  allowed  Lewis  to  welsh  on 
an  agreement  to  abide  by  a  iecision  of  the 
old  NaUonal  Defense  Mediation  Board  In  the 
dispute  over  the  closed  shop  in  the  so-called 
captive  coal  mines. 

If  an  employer  or  an  indusUy  had  agreed, 
as  I^wls  did.  to  abide  by  the  decUlon  of  • 
Government  agency  and  then  had  rejected 
the  official  decUion,  that  employer  of  Indus- 
try would  have  been  scourged  up  and  down 
the  land  by  all  the  powers  of  the  New  Deal 
Government.  Indeed.  In  previous  cases  the 
Government  had  seized  properties  and  tried 
to  operate  them  Ui  ♦he  fumbling,  bungling 
way  of  the  embittered  Incompetents,  failures 
and  malcontenta  who  Infest  the  maae  of 
Go^emment  bureaus  m  Washington.  The 
properties  were  seized  not  for  faUure  to  obey 
any  law  or  abide  by  any  agreement  bin  for 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Preal- 
dente  henchmen  Ui  the  union  racket. 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.  was  one  vic- 
tim whose  operations  were  Impaired  by  pick- 
eting harassment,  and  seiiaire  was  for  the 
sole  reason  that  ^he  company  refxieed  to 
violate  that  declared  principle  of  the  Wagner 
Act  which  guarantee*  worker*  the  right  to 
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eelfct  their  own  collective-bargaining  ngpnts. 
Tlie  unl'jn,  cne  f>f  ihe^LrwiS  gruup  ot  unions, 
Insisted  that  the  nonjolnera  be  compelled  to 
acctpt  lt3  services  as  barRalmnR  u;.'eiit  and 
wit!i  the  help  cf  the  Onvernment  the  union 
v;on  while  the  erstwhile  free  workers,  the 
principle  of  freedom,  and  the  Nation  lust. 

The  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Wostern  Rallrcad.  an 
efficient  fmqht  line  which  p:iui  good  wages, 
WM  bcs?t  with  a  demand  for  the  adoption  of 
the  X::lce-wc!k.  m.ke-wcrk.  man-wasti:  g 
leather-bfd  rules  of  the  unions.  The  com- 
pany held  out  against  bombings  and  other 
BUbtletie'i  and  stci;d  on  ita  lawlul  rli-hts. 
For  this  it  was  punlbhed  by  sr'zure  and  the 
fea'her-bed  system  was  installed  while  Paul 
McNutt  and  others  in  Washington  were  rais- 
ing the  cry  of  manpower  shortage,  and  im- 
posing by  devious  and  oblique  methods  that 
conscription  of  labor,  wlilch  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
flr;t  proposed  to  the  Nation  after  an  interest- 
ing Sunday  evening  convcrf.atlcn  about  a 
ytar  ago.  With  loafers  still  making  idle  mo- 
tions on  mock-Jobs  not  only  on  the  railroads 
but  In  many  ether  works,  notorlou^y  on  the 
highway  freipht  trmks  entering  the  Nrw 
York  and  Ni-w  Jpr?.ey  area,  other  mm  are 
put  under  compulsion  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  m:inpower 

The  welshing  of  Lewis  In  the  captive  coal 
mine  case  was  flngrant,  defiant,  and  clear-cut. 
Two  cfHcials  of  hl«  miners'  union  wtre  plant- 
ed on  the  old  Mediation  Board  to  repie  ent 
his  Interests,  and  when  the  decision  came 
down  It  was  9  t>)  2  ai^alnst  him.  His  nun. 
Philip  Murray,  now  president  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Orpanlzatlons  and  a  bitter  ene- 
my of  Lewis,  and  Thcmr.s  Kennedy  were  the 
two  men  wh'i  ca,-t  the  minority  vrte  In  his 
favor.  V/hen  the  decision  went  aqalnst  him. 
Lewis  took  Murray  and  Kennedy  off  the  beard, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  that  agency 

Then  fcllcwed  the  snide  and  dishonest 
trick.  The  President  had  vowed  publicly  that 
"the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
net  order  nor  will  Congress  pa.^s  legis- 
lation ordering  a  so-called  closed  .^^hop  '  But 
far  from  moving  agaln.st  Lewis,  the  President 
blocked  legislation  pa.«^€d  by  the  House  to 
place  on  unlon.s  responsibilities  equal  to  their 
powers  and  privilegis.  He  npp)cinted  a  new 
board  of  three  men  to  settle  again  a  di.-pute 
Which  already  had  been  decided  against  Lewis 
by  an  official  agency  who.se  ruling  Lewis  had 
agreed  to  obey,  and  then  repudiated 

Lewis  was  one  member  of  this  new  board, 
nnd  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  of  course, 
that  he  would  vote  for  his  own  interests 
Benjamin  Falrless.  president  of  the  company 
which  owned  t!;e  mines,  was  the  seciind  mem- 
ber, and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  vote 
for  himself  The  third  member  w.-is  John  R, 
Steelman,  of  the  Federal  Conciliation  Service, 
and  it  was  ab.soIutely  certain  that  he  would 
vote   for  Lewis 

Steelman  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  fraud,  withdrawing  temporarily  trom 
his  Federal  status  so  that  he  could  say  that 
he  was  not  acting  as  a  c:overn.ment  assent, 
although,  of  course,  it  was  perfectly  plnln 
thi't  he  was  acting  for  President  Roost-velt 
and  tiiat  he  would  Vwte  with  Lewis  against 
Fairleas  and  give  LeAi.s  the  closed  shop  which 
the  President  had  solemnly  declared  this 
Government   would  never  cimrede 

The  morning  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Steelman's 
decision  came  out  Lewis  had  won  The 
President  of  the  United  States  h.id  bioken 
a  solemn  pledge  and  repudiated  a  principle 
on  wliich  he  had  placed  a  hlRh  value 

Altliough  Murray  has  since  been  flattered, 
consulted,  nnd  iriorred  to  as  a  labor  leader 
ol  huh  principle,  he  showed  his  principle 
when  he  repudiated  his  undertaking  by  re- 
Blgnip.i<  from  tlie  old  M>  diation  Board  under 
the  orders  of  Lewis,  wliom  he  has  since  de- 
nounced a«  a  tyrant  and  a  notoriov:s  liar, 
merely  l>ecau.se  a  decision  went  against  him 
These  people  are  nil  political  creatures  of 
the  Pn'sjdents  creation  He  raised  them 
fr::in  obscurltv  and  nonentity  and  tliey  are 
bis  babies  and  he  i3  responsible  for  ihclr  acts. 


New  York  Marches  Oo 


EXTOIJ3ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NtW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1943 

Mr.  KENNIDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  under  thi.s 
date.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
inaucruratcd  a  series  of  leading  editorials 
which  discu.'^s  a  subject  of  the  most  vital 
imp)ortance  to  my  city  and  its  citizens. 
However,  I  propose  to  hold  my  own  com- 
ments in  abeyance,  pending  completion 
of  the  editorial  series: 

New  York  Marches  On 
t.  the  city  s  greatest  industry 
The  city  of  New  York  h;ia  been  under 
various  kinds  of  attack  In  Its  spectacular 
career  (jf  more  than  300  years  N  ver  until 
lately,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  lias  it  been 
charged  with  lack  of  success.  Now  the  hue 
and  cry  of  the  critics  is  on  In  full  voice  The 
great  metropolis,  they  whisper,  or  shout  on 
occasion,  is  at  list  slipping. 

New  Yorkers  have  seldom  worried  atwut 
their  town— it  has  always  been  too  big  to 
worry  about,  roj  cosmopolitan  to  Induce 
either  apologies  or  boastfulncss.  (It  might 
be  a  better  town  If  there  had  been  more 
worrying)  But  there  is  something  better 
than  self-confidence  built  on  nothing  more 
than  habit,  and  that  is  the  same  quality 
founded  on  tatigible  assets  It  is  true  that 
manual  industry  has  lost  ground  in  the  city, 
as  both  the  Hanes  and  Herlands  reports  in- 
dicated. Yet  the  surest,  the  fundamental. 
Index  of  its  growth  and  vigor— the  volume 
of  retail  sales  In  the  fcO-mile  area  of  tlie 
metropolitan  market — showed  a  new  all-time 
high  in  1942.  Why  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion? We  have  already  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  what  seems  to  us  the  reason. 

It  is  because  the  most  * mgible  of  the  city's 
assets,  for  the  present  and  for  tl'.e  future,  is 
one  often  overlooked.  We  mean  the  city's 
attraction  for  the  vast  mdu-lry  of  business 
management  which  makes  Ni  w  York  the 
world's  greatest  center  of  organization,  oper- 
ation. dlstributl-«n.  the  New  World's  greatest 
center  of  desgn  and  culture — and  still  grow- 
ing.    It  Is  the  city's  hidden  industry. 

Bu  Iness  manipement.  to  be  sure,  is  a  part 
of  all  Industry;  but  within  Itss  than  two 
generations  It  has  come  to  reptesent  a  dis- 
tinct unit  of  effort,  as  distinct  as  a  manual 
craft  or  collection  of  crafts,  with  workshops 
in  great  office  bul'dii.gs  rathtr  than  lofts  or 
factories  The  differentiation  had  Its  begin- 
nini?  with  the  b  g  Industrial  mergers  of  the 
1890's.  But  until  the  19->0's  It  was  still  true 
that  the  typical  American  euterprise  was  ad- 
m.inlstered  by  the  business  department  of 
the  plant  or  lactcry.  located  on  the  spot,  a 
part  of  the  works  Then,  with  c<.n5olidatlons 
the  natural  orciet  of  the  day.  business  man- 
agement, centrallied  administration,  became 
an  Industry  unto  Itself  And  in  greater  pro- 
portion every  year  it  ebtablished  itself  here 
This  Influx  has  more  than  offset  wliatcvcr 
exjdus  of  manual  trades  ar.d  workers  may 
have  taken  place.  Careful  calculation  puts 
the  national  tot;  1  for  personnel  In  the  in- 
dustry of  business  mai.agement  at  10  000.000. 
This  total  exceeds  the  number  of  wi  rkers  in 
8  other  great  Inciustrles  combined  Of  this 
total  the  share  of  New  York  s  metropolitan 
area  to  date  is  1.600000.  or  16  percent  Even 
a  bettor  realization  of  this  city  s  attraction 
for  this  enormous  and  expanding  industry 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  of  the  100 
largest  corporations  In  America  41  have  their 


headquarters  here  and  another  53  have  ^'cw 
York  branch  offices.  Their  plants.  Inciden- 
tally, are  scattered  all  over  the  United  Sta.es. 
We  print  elsewhere  In  this  article  In  rome  de- 
tail the  statistical  background  of  this  In- 
dustry. 

Qtiite  as  impressive  ns  these  figure?!  are  the 
great  office  buildings  of  the  city  What,  in 
the  main,  is  in  them?  If  we  could  visuailze 
smokestack*  on  these  staictures  as  symbols 
of  the  Binglc,  separate  industry  which  fills 
them,  we  would  be  better  able  to  appieciate 
Its  size,  growth,  nad  sccpe  within  the  last 
two  decades  The  whole  mldtov.n  r.rea  as 
we  know  it  tcday,  for  cx.imple-  with  RcKke- 
feller  C'-nter.  the  Empire  State  Building, 
Chrysler  Building.  Oraybar  Building.  Cha  iin 
Building.  Lincoln  Building,  and  many  oth- 
ers—rites skyward  as  proof  of  the  fact  that 
American  industry  has  decided  that  New 
York  Is  the  logical  and  Inevitable  site  of 
Its  headquarters. 

On  this  physical  side  there  Is  also  the 
amr.zlng  growth  of  what  is  acruratcly  known 
as  the  metropolitan  firea.  The  critics  p.:lnt 
to  losses  In  population  within  certain  prrts 
of  the  city.  But  the  other  side  is  Just  as 
bright  as  this  is  dark.  The  fl;g!it  of  popula- 
tion from  Manhattan  has  been  more  tluui 
offset  by  phenomenal  gains  during  the 
twenties  in  the  Bronx  and  during  tiie  thir- 
ties in  Queens  In  these  respective  decades 
these  two  boroughs  grew  faster  than  almost 
any  other  large  community  in  the  United 
States  The  suburban  area,  which  is  really 
a  part  of  metropolitan  New  York  ll'e.  grew 
enormously — and  hundreds  of  new  commu- 
nities sprang  up  in  Westchester,  suburban 
Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey.  All  this  is 
unmistakably  part  of  the  New  York  scene  and 
Includes  many  of  Its  finest  and  most  prjs- 
perous  sections 

No  one  need  be  told  that  from  the  point 
of  Income  and  expenditure  or  of  cultural 
standards  business-management  workers  are 
extremely  desirable  residents  Tliey  make 
up  now  Just  about  a  third  of  these  gainfully 
employed  In  this  district.  Their  numb.-rs 
and  their  proportion  will  increase— particu- 
larly as  all  of  us  cooperate  to  make  thif  a 
completely  civilised  town  to  live  in  That 
is  the  real  goal,  and  Its  attaliimcnt  will  pay 
dividends.  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
any  wild-goose  chase  after  the  impossible  or 
the  unimportant. 


Protecting  Servicemen's  Right  To  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or   NEW    YOTK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3>.  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  th'- 
casting  cf  votes  by  the  servicemen  and 
womea  who  have  left  their  homes  in  th> 
line  of  duty,  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  to  th.cm  and  to  our  Nation. 
Tho.se  who  are  on  the  firing  line  defend- 
ing their  country,  or  I  may  spy.  preserv- 
ing its  exi.<ttnce,  are  very  dt  finitely  en- 
titled to  express  their  views  as  to  the 
adminl.stration  they  want  v.-hen  thc^ 
come  back.  To  deprive  thc.-^e  men  and 
women  of  a  voice  in  the  future  control  ol 
Rovcrnmental  matters  would  be  failure 
to  sive  ju.stice  and  equity  to  the  valiant. 

By  callin;;  attention  at  this  early  date 
to  the  orf^anization  of  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  the  preparation  of  ballots  in 
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connection  with  absentee  voting,  and 
recognizing  the  many  details  that  must 
be  perfected  before  the  Individual  vote 
can  be  cast,  there  should  be  no  possible 
excuse  for  a  lack  of  adequate  facilities. 
There  is  time  to  prepare  to  give  each 
serviceman  and  woman  every  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  or  her  pohtical  pref- 
erence. I  am  making  this  suggestion 
now  so  that  if  the  machinery  needs  to  be 
perfected,  we  should  find  out  what  is 
necessary,  pass  the  additional  legisla- 
tion, and  supply  the  appropriations  to 
complete  all  details. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
letters  and  documents  addressed  to  me 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  The  services  well  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  voting  by 
their  personnel,  and  recognize  the  mag- 
nitude of  detail  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  further  that 
if  the  secretaries  of  state  of  the  several 
States  have  any  suggestions  about  this 
subject  In  which  I  may  be  of  assistance, 
I  hope  that  they  will  not  fall  to  com- 
municate with  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  documents  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Navt  Dfpabtment, 
Bureau  or  Naval  Ptrsonnix, 
Washington.  D   C  .  April  22.  1943. 
Hen   Robert  P   Wacnir, 

United  States  Senate. 
Mt  Diae  Senator  Wagner:  Your  letter  of 
April  16.  1943.  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  requesting  that  you  be  fur- 
nished with  sample  ballots  and  printed  mat- 
ter which  has  been  used  in  connection  with 
members  of  the  armed  fortes  overseas  cast- 
ing their  votes,  has  been  referred  to  this 
Bureau. 

There  are  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Circular  Letter  No. 
133-42.  ALNAV  No  199.  and  WXl.  AGO 
Form  No.  560.  on  the  subject  cf  voting  by 
members  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Randall  Jacobs, 
The  Chief  of  Naj^l  Personnel. 
C   C.  Bauchman. 

By  direction. 


War  Department. 
Washington.  April  28,  1943. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wagner:  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  15.  1943.  requesting  material  and 
sample  ballots  used  In  the  casting  of  votes 
by  members  of  the  armed  forces  overseas. 

When  Public  Law  No.  712.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress.  Ijecame  effective,  the  War  Depart- 
ment Immediately  accomplished  the  task  of 
dUtributing  6.000.000  postal  cards  through- 
out the  Army  In  seme  ln£tances,  it  was 
foreseen  that  because  of  the  distances  In- 
volved that  It  would  not  be  possible  to  make 
delivery  of  these  postal  cards  In  ample  time 
to  permit  Individuals  to  take  advantage  of 
theu-  prerogative.  The  War  Department  con- 
sequently laeued  Instructions  by  radio  to 
cerialn  foreign  stations  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriate commanders  to  Improvise  cards 
Blmllar  to  those  prepared  by  the  Department. 

I  am  enclosing.  In  accordance  with  your  re- 
quest, two  of  the  blank  cards  provided  by  the 
War  Department.  While  copies  of  those  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  radio  Instructions 
are  not  available,  they  conformed  in  genera] 
to  those  furnished  by  the  Department. 

Since  the  exercise  of  franchise  by  mem- 
bers ol  the  armed  forces  under  piovisions  of 


the  aforementioned  public  law  Is  a  personal 
matter  between  the  individual  involved  and 
the  secretary  of  state  of  his  home  State,  the 
War  Department  has  no  Information  as  to 
the  number  of  men  who  obtained  ballots 
through  the  use  of  postal  cards,  nor  does  It 
have  copies  of  ballots  supplied  military  per- 
sonnel In  response  to  requests  by  postal 
cards.  Since  you  state  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  War  Department  circulars 
155,  263.  321.  and  324—1942,  you  are  familiar 
with  the  instructions  Issued  by  the  War 
Department  on  this  subject  These  instruc- 
tions should  have  afforded  every  member  of 
the  Army  the  opportunity  to  apply  to  his  re- 
spective secretary  of  state  for  the  necessary 
ballot  to  enable  him  to  vote. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  L.  Stimson. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Circular  Letter  No.  183-42 

Bureau  or  Naval  Personnel, 

September  26,  1942. 

From  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

To  all  ships  and  stations. 

Subject:  Absentee  voting  by  members  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  Public  Law  712,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  approved  September 
16.  1942. 

Reference:  (a)  ALNAV  199  (which  advised 
that  subject  legislation  had  been  ap- 
proved and  outlined  its  provisions) . 

1.  By  the  subject  Federal  law  there  Is  pro- 
vided a  method  of  voting.  In  time  ol  war.  by 
members  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  ab- 
sent from  their  usual  place  of  residence. 

2.  The  law  is  applicable,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  State  law  relating  to  the 
registration  of  qualified  voters,  to  every  in- 
dividual absent  from  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence and  serving  In  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  Including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Nurse  Corp?,  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps,  the  Women's  Navy  Reserve,  and 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  who  is  or 
was  eligible  to  register  for  and  is  quaUned 
to  vote  at  any  election  under  the  law  of  the 
State  ol  his  residence.  The  law  applies  to 
elections  where  the  vote  Is  cast  for  electors 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  United  States  Senators,  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  The  law  also 
provides.  In  case  that  the  State  legislature  ot 
a  SUte  shall  have  authorized  it.  for  voting 
for  candidates  for  State,  county,  and  other 
local  offices,  and  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
or  any  other  proposition  or  question  which 
is  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  In  the  State 

3.  The  law  further  provides  that  no  person 
in  military  service  in  time  of  war  shall  be 
required,  as  a  condition  of  voting  In  any 
election  for  President,  Vice  President,  elec- 
tors for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  lor 
Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax 
or  make  any  other  payment  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the 
law.  there  are  being  printed,  and  will  shortly 
be  distributed  throughout  the  service,  post 
cards  which  will  serve  the  Individual  as  a 
means  of  requesting  a  war  ballot  from  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  bis  resi- 
dence. These  post  cards  may  be  transmitted 
free  of  postage  In  the  United  States  malls 

5  Post  carda  will  be  printed  on  one  side 
as  follows: 

(Date) 
Secretary  of  State  of: 

Being  on  active  duty  In  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  desiring  to  vote  in  the 
coming  election.  I  hereby  apply  for  an  of- 
ficial  war   ballot. 

My  home  address  Is . 

(number  and  street) 


In  the  city,  town,  or  village  of  . , 

in  the  county  of ,  in  the 

State  Df .  and  my  voting 

district  or  precinct  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge 1.5 I  desire  that  the 

ballot  be  sent  to  me  at  the  following  address: 

(Signed) 
Signature  certified  by: 

(To  be  signed  by  any  commissioned  olBcer) 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  post  card  will 
be  printed: 

Free 
(Official  war  ballot) 
Secretary  of  State  of: 

(Clty^ 

(Bute) 

6.  V/lth  reference  to  paragraph  2,  It  Is  not 
the  privilege  of  the  commanding  officer  or 
any  o'.her  officer  to  determine  "who  Is  or  was 
eligible  to  register  for  and  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion." The  determination  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  Individual  Is  »  matter  which  rests 
with  the  competent  election  officials  Any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  is.  however,  authorized, 
by  thi;  subject  law.  to  certify  applications  by 
po6*  card  and  also  to  administer  and  attest 
such  oaths  as  are  required  by  this  law 

7.  The  only  steps  necessary  for  a  person 
to  talte  In  order  to  cast  his  ballot  are:  (1) 
Apply  to  the  commanding  officer  for  post 
card;  fill  In  and  sign  card  (card  must  be  cer- 
tified by  a  commissioned  officer ) .  MaU  post 
card,  postage  free,  to  secretary  of  state  of 
home  State;  (2)  upon  receipt  of  war  ballot, 
execute  in  accordance  with  Instructions  ac- 
companying ballot.  Oath  may  be  executed 
by  any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Navy,  Ma- 
rine (3orp8,  or  Coast  Guard.  Ballot  Is  re- 
turned postage  free. 

8.  Any  person  not  electing  to  vote  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  above  law 
may  vote  whenever  practicable  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  State  of  his  residence 

9.  'rhe  law  provides  for  a  liberal  construc- 
tion of  its  provisions  in  order  to  effectuate  Its 
purposes,  which  Is  construed  by  this  Bureau 
to  m(?an  that  reproduction,  in  letter  form  or 
other  practical  means,  of  the  post  card  de- 
scrib<id  above  would  be  permissible  when  cir- 
cumstances warrant  such  action.  All  deci- 
sions as  to  the  acceptability  of  applications 
for  ballots  and  the  ballots  themselves  would, 
however,  be  outside  of  naval  Jurisdiction. 

10.  Commanding  officers  and  all  other  offi- 
cers concerned  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  (1)  giving  this  notice  full  and  com- 
plete publicity:  (2)  making  post  cards  avail- 
able to  those  requesting  them;  (3)  assisting 
In  the  preparation  of  applications  for  ballots; 
and  (4)  executing  oaths  when  requested. 

11.  Officers  must  scrupulously  avoid  advis- 
ing any  person  that  he  should  or  should  not 
vote  or  offer  advice  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  vote. 

L.  E.  Dentsld, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Saval  Personnel. 
Legislation  approved  to  provide  a  method 
of  voting  in  time  of  war  by  members  of  land 
and  naval  forces  absent  from  place  of  their 
residence.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
State  law  persons  eligible  to  register  axe 
qualified  to  vote  for  United  States  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  and  pay- 
ment poll  tax  or  other  tax  not  required. 
Law  provides  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  aend 
printed  post  card  applications  to  all  ships 
and  stations  to  be  executed  by  absentee 
members  who  desire  to  vote  and  retiuTied  to 
secretary  of  State  of  residence  Post  carda 
will  be  mailed  within  one  week.  In  order 
Insure  absent  members  opportunity  to  vote 
personnel  stationed  outside  United  States 
and  those  in  the  United  States  where  delay 
in  mails  possible  should  address  letter  to 
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secret.iry  of  State  of  residence  as  follows: 
■  Belr.s  on  active  duty  In  the  arrred  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  desiring  to  vote 
In  the  c  mlnK  election,  I  hereby  apply  for 
»»n  offlcial  war  ballot. 

"My  home  address  Is .  (nvimber 

Bnd  street)    In  the  city,  town,  or  vlllHge  of 

In  the  county  of In 

the  state  of and  my  voting  dis- 
trict or  precinct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
la 

'"I  desire  that  the  ballot  be  sent  to  me  at 
the  following  address "     Signature 


Position  of  United  States  Tobacco  on  the 
United  Kingdom  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NORTH  CAROHNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Spealctr.  since 
Ameiiran-Krown  tobacco  i.s  one  of  our 
major  export  crop.s.  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  .situation  regarding  this  very  im- 
portant agricultLiral  commodity  .should 
rpceive  appropriate  con.sideration  at  the 
inti'ination.nl  conference  which  wil'i  scon 
be  held  ai  Hot  Sprinp.s.  Va.  Althouch 
tobacco  is  one  of  the  two  major  export 
aRricultural  comm.oditie.s  of  the  Nation, 
it  is  Rrown  in  a  rather  limited  area  in 
this  country,  and  since  none  of  the 
A.merican  d(>le;:ates  to  the  conference  are 
entirely  familiar  with  our  tobacco  ex- 
port situation,  I  am  afraid  that  this  very 
important  aRricultural  commodity  may 
be  overlooked  at  the  conference.  Al- 
thouRh  tobacco  is  not  a  food,  it  i.s,  by 
many,  considered  a  necessity. 

In  future  ncRotiations  in  connection 
with  reciprocal  trade  acreements  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  officials  of  our 
Government  will  insist  upon  fair  treat- 
ment beins  accorded  to  the  producers  of 
American-grown  tobacco. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Em- 
pire duty  preference,  tobacco  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  products  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  comprised  of  ap- 
proximately 91  percent  United  States 
leaf.  6  percent  other  foreign  types,  and 
3  percent  special  types  of  tobacco  grown 
in  Empire  countries.  The  effect  of  the 
preference,  which  ha.s  been  in  force  since 
September  1919,  has  been  to  encourage 
the  production  of  United  Staies  types 
of  tobacco  in  British  Empire  countries 
for  export  to  the  United  Kmcjdom  where 
lower  costs  to  manufacturers  as  a  result 
of  the  preference  has  brought  a  g  -adual 
shlit  10  Empire  leaf.  Bctwten  19L'0  and 
1933.  the  year  that  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement    with    the    United    Kingdom 

was  concluded,  the  production  of  Amer- 
ican-type flue-cmcd  leaf  in  Empire 
countries  rose  from  about  11.000.000 
pounds  to  approximately  135.000,000 
pounds,  and  in  1C38  the  proportion  ol 
United  S-ates  leaf  used  by  United  King- 
dom manufacturers  had   declined  to  74 

peivent  ol  the  total,  olher  foiciyn  leal  | 


to  2  percent,  and  Empire  Ira'' — largely 
Amer'can-type  flue-cured — had  increas- 
ed to  24  percent. 

In  the  negotiations  for  a  rcciprccal 
trade  agreement  in  1938  the  United 
States  Government  request-d  the  abol- 
ishment or  a  reduction  in  the  preference 
granted  by  the  United  Kingdom  on  Em- 
pire tobacco.  At  the  time  tl-.o  full  duty 
on  unstripped  leaf  containing  the  usual 
10  percent  or  more  moisture  was  9s  6d  — 
$2.32 — per  pound,  and  that  on  Empire 
leaf  7s.  5'i-d. — $1.82— which  Kave  a  pr>  f- 
erence  of  2s.  '^d. — 50  cenl.s — per  pound. 
The  United  Kingdom  Government  would 
not  agree  to  abolish  or  reduce  the  pref- 
erence but  did  agree  to  examine  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  reduction  after  the 
termination  of  the  commitments  in  the 
Ottawa  agreement,  which  were  to  ex- 
tend to  August  1942,  and  in  the  mean- 
while agreed  not  to  increase  the 
preference. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  ad- 
hered to  the  agreement  and  did  not  in- 
crease the  preference.  B?tween  1938 
and  1942.  however,  it  raised  the  duties 
on  both  foreign  and  Empire  leaf  on  five 
separate  occasions.  The  fifth  increase, 
made  in  April  1942.  brought  tlie  full  rate 
to  29s.  6d. — $5.95 — and  the  rale  on  Em- 
pire leaf  to  27s.  5 '-d.— $5.54 — per  pound. 
No  adju.Ument  was  made  in  the  rate  of 
preference  until  April  1943,  when  the 
proposed  United  Kingdom  budget  pro- 
vided that  it  be  reduced  from  2s.  'jd  — 
41  cents— to  Is  6'-d.— 31  cents.  Accom- 
panying this  adjustment  was  a  further 
all-around  raise  in  duty  which  brought 
the    full    rate    to    35s.    Gd.— $7.16— per 


pound  and  the  Empire  rate  to  33s. 
U'jd.— ee.cD— per  pound. 

There  are  ample  facilities  in  the  Em- 
pire countries  for  producing  tobacco  of 
the  types  and  qualities  now  being  substi- 
tuted for  Unitea  States  leaf,  and  its  pro- 
duction lias  confnued  to  expand  despite 
war  conditions.  The  f5ue-cured  crops  in 
southern  Rhodesia  in  both  1940  and  1941, 
of  which  about  90  percent  was  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  were  substantial- 
ly above  the  output  in  any  previous  year 
and  the  1942  crop  was  about  8.000  000 
pounds  greatei  than  the  1941  crop.  In- 
dia's flue-cured  production,  grown  large- 
ly for  export,  has  been  increased  rap- 
idly; the  1940  41  and  1941  42  crops  each 
exceeded  previous  records.  In  Canada 
an  increase  in  acreare  over  1940  was  per- 
mitted in  1941  and  the  flue-cured  acreage 
allotted  in  1942  was  increased  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  re.ord  1939  area  that  yielded 
an  export  surplus  of  about  35,000.000 
pounds.  For  1943  there  is  to  be  no  re- 
striction on  acreage. 

Our  tobacco  farmers  are  now  restrict- 
ing their  acreage  and  drastically  curtail- 
ing production  of  tobacco.  Instead  of 
producing  tobacco,  they  are  producing 
less  prcf^table  crops  but  crops  which  are 
deemed  more  e.s.scntial  to  the  war  effort 
and  certainly  they  should  be  given  care- 
ful con.  ideration  in  all  future  tran.sac- 
ticns  with  friendly  nations.  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  tobacco  may  be  considered 
at  the  Hot  Springs  conference  and  that 
our  delegates  may  examine  the  chart 
which  I  am  now  placing  in  the  Record 
which  indicates  a  very  substantial  loss 
in  the  export  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 


Tobacco,  flue-cured.  Estimated  farm  sales  ueight  of  exports  to  principal  countries.  1926-40 
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Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF   M.\SSACHUSrrTS 
IN    THE  SENATE   OF  THE    UNITED  STATES 

Vt'cdncsdau.  May  5  (legii,latiie  day  of 
Monday.  May  3).  1943 

Mr.  LODGE.    Mr.  President,  last  ni^ht 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 


Connecticut  fMr.  DanaherI  inade  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  subject  un- 
der discussion  today,  in  a  radio  speech 
on  the  program  Congress  Speaks,  Be- 
cause of  Its  timehne.^s  and  the  quality  of 
its  pre-sentation  I  a.sk  tliat  the  address 
may  be  printed  in  tl^,e  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foIlow.s; 

I  iiave  been  asked  to  discuss  during  the 
next  6  minutes  some  aspects  ol  the  Cojm.uly 

bill.    Fust  lulruduced  on  November  17,  lii41, 
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It  was  never  taken  up  by  the  Senate  In  the 
Seventy-seventh  Ccngreu.  On  March  1,  1S)43. 
It  was  reintroduced  and  thereafter  reporttd 
to  the  Senate  on  March  30.  1943.  unchanged. 
Apparently  much  oX  the  public  and  the  press 
think  it  was  Intended  to  apply  to  the  coal 
strike,  so-called;  not  so  People  have  been 
told  that  pp-ssage  of  this  bill  would  save  the 
war  effort  from  Interruption  due  to  a  btrlke. 
Naturally  no  one  wants  the  war  effort  Inter- 
rupted. There  are  mlUions  of  loyal  workers 
In  the  United  States  who  are  juet  an  Inter- 
ested as  management  and  just  as  sincere  as 
the  Senators  speaking  to  you  tonight.  In  their 
desire  that  production  for  the  war  not  be  In- 
terrupted. They  have  sons  and  hvisbands 
and  fathers  fighting  on  every  front,  and,  of 
course,  they  wish  our  fighting  men  to  be  sup- 
plied and  equipped  In  the  best  possible  re- 
spect. 

It  Is  strange  how  many  people  }timp  to 
conclusions  with  reference  to  a  particular  blU 
without  analyzing  whether  or  not  the  meas- 
ure will  accompUeb  what  It  Is  represented  to 
do.  Tet  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  amend- 
ments pending  Indeed,  Senator  Conmallt 
himself  today  offered  a  complete  new  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  measure. 

First,  the  bUl  as  It  now  reads  relates  to  any 
plant  which  Is  equipped  to  manufacture, 
produce,  or  mine  articles  required  for  nation- 
al defenjse  or  which  may  be  useful  In  connec- 
tion therewith.  It  Is  dlfOcult  to  think  of  any 
article  or  material  which  may  not  be  useful, 
so  you  sec.  It  Is  pretty  broad. 

Second,  under  the  bUl,  U  In  any  such  plant 
there  Is  an  interruption  of  operations  as  a 
result  of  a  strike  or  other  labor  disturbance, 
the  President  may  seize  the  plant.  The  plant 
may  be  seized  when  there  is  a  strike,  yes,  but 
the  President  does  that  anyhow.  It  may  also 
be  seized  If  there  Is  a  labor  disturbance — 
whatever  that  is.  There  Is  no  definition  of 
the  terr\  and  no  standards  are  Bet  up  In  the 
bill.  If  a  group  of  workmen,  and  the  bill 
does  not  say  how  large  or  how  small  a  group, 
do  not  wish  to  work  for  management  any 
longer,  but  wish  to  work  for  the  Government, 
all  they  have  to  do  is  go  on  strike,  or  create 
a  labor  disturbance  Then,  assuming  other 
conditions  stated  In  the  bill  have  been  met, 
the  President  may  seize  the  plant  from  Its 
owners.  Tlie  language  does  not  relate  in 
terms  to  a  labor  union,  as  some  think.  It  ap- 
plies against  any  workers.  In  any  plant.  Just 
so  It  Is  equipped  to  produce  an  item  which 
may  be  useful  in  national  defense.  The  plant 
may  not  actually  be  producing  for  the  war 
effort;  if  it  be  equipped.  It  comes  within  the 
bill. 

Third.  If  the  bill  actually  were  necessary  to 
give  the  President  the  power  to  seize  a  pljjnt 
In  which  there  is  a  strike,  under  what  pos- 
sible authority  will  you  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  past  2  years  took  over  many 
industries?  I  remember  when  the  President 
seized  the  North  American  Aviation  Co.  plant 
m  June  1941.  Attorney  General  Jackson,  now 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  an  opinion 
saying,  in  part: 

"Tlie  distinction  between  loyal  labor  lead- 
ers and  these  who  are  following  tlie  Com- 
munist Party  line  Is  easy  to  observe.  Loyal 
labor  leaders  fight  for  a  settlement  of  lalior 
grievances  Disloyal  men  who  have  wormed 
their  way  Into  the  labor  movement  do  not 
want  settlements;  they  want  strikes  That 
Is  the  CommunL't  Party  line  which  those  who 
have  'lef.ed  both  the  CJovernment  and  their 
own  loyal  leaders  to  prevent  a  settlement  of 
the  strike  have  followed." 

Obviously,  as  the  Attorney  General  pointed 
out.  some  small  group  of  Commimlsts  can 
cause  a  labor  disturbance  and,  under  this 
bill,  the  President  can  seize  almost  any 
plant  tn  the  United  States  and  take  It  from 
Its  owners  Then,  If  he  does  so,  all  workers 
In  such  plants  would  become  liable  for 
criminal  and  civil  penalties  In  the  event  of 
interruptions  Jn  production,  under  the  con- 
ditions named  in  the  bill.    Before  the  owners 


can  get  their  own  plant  back,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  determine  what  will 
constitute  operation  "In  a  manner  consistent 
with"  the  needs  of  national  defense. 

After  everything  Is  said  and  done,  the 
bill  ipnores  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
admini«tratlon  has  persistently  and  purpose- 
fully used  its  power  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  labor  policy  by  Congress,  indeed 
Senator  Connallt  stated  as  much  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  he  discussed  chls 
bill  a  year  ago.  We  have  through  15  months 
of  war  proceeded  under  Executive  orders, 
changed  from  time  to  time  until  the  general 
public,  our  workers,  and  employers  alike  are 
confused  and  do  not  know  what  to  expect 
from  month  to  month.  The  bill,  therefore, 
falls  to  approach  the  basic  problem.  We  are 
still  without  a  labor  policy,  and  this  bill  falls 
to  state  one.  It  Is  Inherently  susceptible  of 
^ross  abuses;  depending  upon  administration, 
It  may  or  may  not  accomplLsh  the  objectives 
It  Is  said  to  reach.  One  thing  is  certain.  It 
could  permit  many  results  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want. 


Wby  America  I>  Meat  Hungry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  mssoTTRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  a  speech  entitled  "Why  America 
Is  Meat  Hungry."  delivered  by  me  over 
station  WHN,  New  York,  on  Tuesday, 
May  4.  1943.  as  follows: 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  at  this  time 
on  the  subject  of  Why  Is  America  Meat 
Hungry?  This  request  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  spent  considerable 
effort  in  recent  months  in  an  attempt  to  un- 
tangle many  of  the  complications  which  have 
been  created  by  the  Office  ol  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  which  have  added  much  to  the 
confusion  of  the  meat  problem  In  America. 
These  efforts  have  been  made  as  a  member 
of  the  Special  Small  Business  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  months  now,  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
pers).'-t*ntly  attempted  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion c;f  the  problems  of  meat  distribution  and 
supply  for  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Though 
the  solution  seems  well  within  grasp.  It  has 
to  date  been  stubbornly  blocked  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  meat  branch  of  the  Otfice  of  Price 
Admini.stratlon  Why  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration should  be  so  tenaciously  holding 
to  blunderous  rules  in  the  face  ol  meat 
EhortPges,  black  markets,  and  widespread 
failure  of  meat  slaughterers  and  processors, 
wholesale  distributors,  and  retailers,  is  rru  tt 
difficult  to  understand.  I  think  It  is  high 
tune  that  the  public  be  told  some  ol  the 
facts.  I  make  these  statements  in  the  hope 
that  the  Price  Administrator,  Mr  Prentiss 
Brown,  will  take  Immediate  cognizance  of 
this  most  serious  situation  and.  without  lur- 

ther  procrastination,  act  In  the  Interest  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation.  This  interest  in- 
volves meat  supplies  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
lend-lease,  and  for  tbe  millions  ol  American 
people  on  the  home  front  who  are  needlessly 
being  deprived  of  meat  while  tons  of  meat 
are  being  wasted  and  destroyed. 

The  meat  problem  became  acute  In  this  Na- 
tion early  last  fall,  or  about  8  months  ago, 
and  It  was  a  most  pressing  problem  at  the 


opening  of  this  year.  It  was  estimated  many 
months  ago  that  the  Army,  Navy,  and  lend- 
lease  would  require  al>out  30  percent  of  the 
entire  meat  output  of  the  NaUon  This  left 
70  percent  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  Nation 
for  the  consumption  of  the  civilians  if  a 
war-swollen  national  Income  was  to  be  used  in 
part  for  the  purchase  of  normal  or  Increased 
civilian  meat  demands  it  was  very  plain  that 
two  dan^rs  threatened :  ( 1 )  Increase  In  prices 
as  demand  Increased.  (3)  a  general  break- 
down of  the  meat-distribution  system  of  the 
Nation  as  people  with  more  money  aiKl  appe- 
tite than  normal  attempted  to  buy  more  than 
their  share  of  the  meat  supply  The  first 
threat  was  a  part  of  the  InfUitlonary  runaway 
which  the  Nation  is  trying  to  avoid  by  the 
application  of  price  control.  The  second  was 
the  threat  which  comes  it^vltably  when  any 
inflationary  trend  be^liu  In  the  market  of 
any  commodity  and  which  prevents  the  poor 
and  middle-class  wage  camera  from  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  their  Just  share  of  this 
vital  food — In  this  case  meat. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  any  American 
in  normal  health  who  objects  to  having  his 
meat  supply  cut  30  percent  in  order  that  the 
Government  wlU  have  ample  supplies  of  meat 
for  the  men  In  our  fighting  forces,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  suppljrlng  esrentlal  meat  to  otir 
allies  through   lend-lease. 

The  first  step  in  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration program,  many  months  ago,  to  re- 
strict the  civilian  supply  to  70  percent  was 
to  put  slaughtering  quotas  into  effect.  The 
OlDce  of  Price  Administration  gave  each 
slaughterer  of  meat  animals  a  civilian  quota. 
In  other  words,  there  waa  a  Umlt  to  the 
amount  of  live  animals  a  slaughterer  could 
butcher  and  sell  to  the  civilian  channels  of 
supply.  All  meat  butchered  over  that 
amount  had  to  be  sold  to  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Lend -Lease.  It  happens  that  the  great 
meat  Industry  of  the  Nation  depends  upon 
more  channels  of  trade  than  Just  the 
slaughterers.  The  meat  you  eat  may  come 
directly  to  you  from  the  slaughterhouse,  but 
the  chances  are  that  after  being  slaughtered 
the  meat  goes  to  a  meat  processor,  whose 
business  It  is  to  prepare  It  Into  the  cuts  you 
like — to  take  portions  of  that  meat  which 
are  good  food,  but  which  are  not  suitable 
for  table  cuts,  and  make  these  portions  into 
sausage.  If  the  8laughterhoti*e  performs 
this  service  tlien  the  chance*  are  that  your 
meat  moves  through  a  wholesaler  before  ar- 
rivh.g  at  your  comer  grocery  store. 

The  people  then  depend  la?t  of  all  upon 
the  corner  butcher  to  supply  them  with  their 
meat  for  the  table.  When  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  gave  a  quota  to  the  slaugh- 
terers they  did  not  give  a  quota  to  the  non- 
slaughtering  proccsstjrs  or  to  the  wholesalers 
or  to  the  retail  butcher.  It  was  error  suffi- 
cient to  cause  trouble  when  quotas  were  not 
allowed  all  along  the  line  of  meat  distribu- 
tion, but  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
added  additional  oil  to  the  fire  by  establish- 
ing a  ceiling  price  at  only  one  level.  OfSce 
o:  Price  Administraticn  did  not  put  a  ceiling 
price  on  the  live  animals  with  the  result  that 
the  price  of  live  animals  continued  to  advance 
long  after  the  celling  had  been  put  on  proc- 
essed meats. 

The  result  waa  inevitable — every  time  a 
slaughterer  killed  an  animal  for  meat  he  lost 
several  dollars  per  carcass.  This  caused  finan- 
cial loss  to  all  of  tbe  sleughtering  houses  tn 
the  country   In   their   butchering    operations 

and  only  the  big  packers,  who  enjoyed  many 
avenues  of  processing  and  by-products  and 
wholesaling,  could  continue  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  WhUe  the  big  packer  lost 
money  every  time  he  killed  an  animal,  ba 
managed  to  make  up  the  loeses  throufh  other 
processes. 

In  addition  to  destruction  of  the  paddnc 
house  businesB  in  the  country,  the  independ- 
ent processors  and  wholesalers  were  deprived 
of  meat  with  the  result  that  theii  cusMMnera 
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were  bIfo  d-^prlved  of  mr.it.  UUlinate  re- 
sult— seme  fcectlons  of  the  country  received 
plenty  of  meat — many  sections  received  very 
little — and  some  srcilcrfl  received  ncnc 
Your  butcher  added  to  all  hi.-  other  wartime 
hard.'h;ps  the  unnecessury  hard^:h'p  cf  hav- 
ing his  meat  refrigerator  empty  and  his  cus- 
tomers meat-hungry  Office  of  Pilce  Admln- 
Istratlor  has  admitted  the  hardships  caused 
by  these  rulings,  but  has  relused  to  correct 
them  The  refusal  ha.s  been  by  harmful  writ- 
ing— by  blind  procra.stlnntlcn.  This  condi- 
tion has  gone  on  for  many  months  and  Is 
the  real  reason  why  America  l.s  meat- 
hungry— iin  necessarily  meat -hungry 
,'  What  happened  as  a  result  of  this  unfair 
vn  magemejit  on  the  part  of  Office  of  Price 
Administration?  People  who  had  the  money 
t.i  pay  for  meat  at  any  price  dfTered.  paid 
thm  price,  and  some  unscrupulnus  persons 
who  were  adept  at  rnclcetperlng  went  Into  the 
slaughtering  business — with  a  quota — and 
Bold  meat  to  retail  outlets  at  prices  above  the 
celling  price  This  was — and  is — the  black 
market  The  black  market  was  m(3thercd  by 
the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration.  Months 
after  all  of  this  condition  was  noted  by 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  thpy  still  stub- 
bornly refused  to  r.ccgnlze  the  black  market 
as  the  result,  and  insisted  on  treating  the 
problem  as  the  cau.'^e  of  their  troubles  The 
fact  remains  that  the  black  market  d:d  not 
exist  In  the  meat  business  prior  to  the  rulings 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  It  did 
Come  Into  existence  as  a  result  of  these 
rulings. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  results  to  be 
fount*  In  the  black  market  t(  day  Is  the  fact 
that  men  heretofore  honorable  businessmen, 
w!io  have  had  to  make  de.'-perate  moves  to 
.continue  their  very  existence  in  tlie  meat 
business,  "'ave  had  to  resort  to  the  black- 
market  operation  In  order  to  make  a  living. 
Our  own  Government,  through  the  misman- 
agement of  Office  of  Price  Administration,  has 
made  criminals  cf  formerly  srlf-respccllng 
citizens.  The  shame  is  on  all  of  us  for 
tolerating  such  a  condition.  The  very  health 
of  every  member  of  your  family  is  endan- 
gered bv  the  uf.sanitary  condttinn'^  surround- 
ing the  handling  of  mc  - 1  In  the  black  market. 
The  people  are  leadv  and  willing  to  stamp 
out  the  black  market,  but  they  also  demand 
sensible  management  en  the  part  of  the 
O^re  of  Price  Administration  so  a"  not  to 
do  things  which  create  such  dangerous  and 
Illegal  conditions  and  practices. 

The  Office  of  Pr:ce  Administration  con- 
tended that  point  rationing  would  correct 
all  oi  these  evils,  but  It  has  not.  Point  ra- 
tioning has  net  corrected  the  killing  loss. 
After  1  month,  point  rationing  has  not  cor- 
rected the  i:n?qual  distribution  of  meat 
throuehout  the  country  because  to  this  date 
the  Office  of  Price  Admitiistratlon  has  not 
given  quotas  to  all  of  the  various  channels 
of  the  meat  trade.  The  situation  grows 
d'.lly  worse,  while  a  group  of  incumpetenls 
Bit  in  the  neat  branch  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  continue  to  blunder 
their  way  along.  When  these  blunder.s  are 
recognized  as  they  have  been  and  they  are 
not  corrected,  the  people  have  every  right  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  men  m  charge. 
Ir  becomes  the  duty  of  the  OlBcc  cf  Piice  Ad- 
ministration to  see  that  the  meat  branch 
cither  performs  its  duty  to  the  war  effort  and 
to  the  people  now.  or  remove  the  men  In 
charge  forthwith  and  replace  them  with  peo- 
ple who  are  wl.ling  to  perform  and  who  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  America  is  needlessly  meat 
hungry. 

1  told  you  that  the  OfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration said  that  ptilnt  rationing  would 
correct  these  Ills,  and  that  after  1  month  of 
point  rationing  the  ills  grow  greater  Let 
ine  now  tcU  you  what  has  taken  place  In  the 
administration  of  point  rationing  on  meats. 

Saiisage  and  sausage  products  have  never 
enjoyed  the  status  cf  the  meat-of-the-meal 
on  the  American  dinner  table.     OfBce  of  Price 


Admini.^trat  ion  knows  tlii.s.  Sau.'-ase  has 
found  general  use  in  thl.s  country  fcr  sand- 
wiches and  for  extra  lunches  or  entertain- 
ment or  picnics  S.iu.sage  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  American  family  so  much  as 
a  meat,  but  Instead  as  a  meat  extender.  The 
OfBce  of  Price  Administration  put  the  same 
point  value  on  popular  sausages  as  they  d:d 
on  u  gcod  cut  of  fresh  beef,  wlih  the  restilt 
tnat  the  American  housewife  will  not  spend 
her  points  for  the  sausage  Who  could  blame 
her?  This  condition  was  called  to  Mr 
Brown's  attention  before  a  hearing  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  Hou-se  by 
mc  more  than  3  weeks  ago.  and  Mr.  Brown 
said  that  they  recognized  the  error  and  it 
would  be  changed  His  word  was  promptly 
kept,  and  it  was  changed  Tlie  point  value 
was  reduced  frcim  7  to  G  Tl'.e  American 
housewife  would  not  pay  6  Who  could 
blame  her?  The  result  is  that  the  st-le  of 
sausage  has  fallen  off  tremendously  Just  at 
a  time  when  It  may  be  desired  that  we 
civilians  eat  more  sau-sage  and  less  fresh 
meat.  Tne  sausage  business  is  facing  paraly- 
sis and  retailers  and  wholesalers  and  makers 
and  handlers  of  sausage  are  being  forced  to 
destroy  this  perishable  meat  by  the  hundreds 
of  thou.sands  of  tons  nationwide.  This  In- 
tensifies the  civilian  demand  for  meat  and 
creates  additional,  needless  shortages — 
creates  the  most  sinful  waste  at  a  time  when 
we  cannot  afford  to  waste  anything^much 
less  rationed  food  fcr  a  nation  which  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  meat  hungry. 

I  have  personally  appealed  to  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Adniini.'^tration  twice  by  letter  to  fur- 
ther reiluce  the  point  value  on  sausage. 
Thes?  appeals  have  been  answered  by  a  fur- 
ther reauction  from  6  to  5  The  sau.'age 
peoijle  who  should  know,  and  the  housewives 
who  do  know,  say  that  this  will  not  sell 
sausage  for  us  for  the  American  table.  It  is 
time  for  action.  The  meat  branch  has  gone 
far  beyond  helpful  price  ctmtrol — it  has 
actually  been  on  a  course  of  destruction  of 
the  meat  business  of  Amerif-a.  The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  Is  making  the  situation 
worse  throui^h  refu.snl  to  act  upon  the  fr.tts 
whicl\  they  have,  and  have  had  for  months. 
They  are  destroying  the  Independent  and 
small  business  units  cf  the  meat  industry  in 
America,  and  causing  the  people  to  go  meat 
hungry.  Where  there  is  need  we  will  all  be 
willing  to  do  anything.  Including  the  en- 
durance of  huiifcr.  to  win  this  war  and  pre- 
serve our  freedom  — but  we  will  not  tolerate 
continued   bad  administration. 

Unleas  action  Is  had  soon,  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration  will  awaken  witldn  a 
few  very  short  months  to  learn  that  the 
American  meat-packing  industry  has  crum- 
bled and  is  then  unable  to  supply  the  meat 
we  will  need  for  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and 
our  people,  to  win  this  war. 

Tills  is  why  America  is  needlessly  meat 
hungry. 


Unequal  Freight  Rates  Should  Be  Ad- 
ji'sted — Transportation  Problems  After 
the  War — Address  of  the  Honorable 
Prentice  Cooper,  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TINNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1943 

Mr.    KEFAUVER.      Mr.   Speaker,    the 
Honorable  Prentice  Cooper,  Governor  of 


the  State  of  Tennes«;ee.  and  chairman  of 
the  Southern  Governors  Conference,  has, 
since  he  became  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
taken  a  leading  part  in  callinR  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  the  unequal  and  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  existing  in  the 
South  and  West.  Governor  Cooper  made 
a  splendid  presentation  of  this  problem 
in  an  address  before  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  April 
16.  1S43. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herein  Governor  Cooper's  ad- 
dress: 

Governor  Arnall,  members  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  guests.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the 
privilege  of  addressing  this  distinguished 
assemblage  upon  the  subject  of  transporta- 
tion problems  after  the  war.  because  I  be- 
lieve the  existence  of  regional  transportation 
barriers  is  the  most  important  domestic  Is- 
sue before  the  United  States  today.  From 
the  Souths  standpoint,  I  may  say  a?  chair- 
man of  ihe  S  >uthern  Ciovernors'  Conference 
that  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  toward  raising  the  per  capita  wealth 
of  the  South  Is  the  freight-rate  structure 
which  discriminates  against  the  commerce 
of  our  reKion.  We  should  bate  our  ap- 
praisal of  future  transportation  problems  on 
a  knowledge  of  past  and  present  transpi na- 
tion policy  and  its  conseqtiences  upon  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  upon  tiie  South  In 
particular  There  is  nothing  which  promises 
to  contribute  more  to  the  future  develop- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  S'  uih  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  than  modf^rn- 
Ized  tran.«porta:ion  with  regional  discrimina- 
tions eliminated. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  discriminatory  freight 
rates  now  in  effect  operate  to  discourage 
and  extlude  industry  In  the  South  and  to 
keep  the  South  a  raw-material-producing 
region  and  consequently  a  low-Income  region, 
and  thus  contribute  to  produce  th?  econcmic 
Ills   of  the   South. 

Tlie  South  is  a  land  of  plenty  in  the  s?nse 
that  It  IS  richly  endowed  with  natural  re- 
sources, but  Its  p)eaple  are  the  poorest  in  the 
United  States.  The  d  'criminatory  freight 
rates  against  the  South  are  largely  ref-pon- 
slble  for  this  condition  The  mountains  of 
the  Appalachian  Range  are  loaded  with  age- 
less wealth:  they  contain  at  least  40  of  the 
minerals  most  useful  to  modern  life.  There 
are  billion!-  of  tons  of  coal  and  iron  and  like- 
wise of  limestone,  marble,  and  clay.  Other 
minerals  Include  bauxite  copper,  zinc,  man- 
ganese, mica,  and  valuable  clays.  Our  forest 
resources  are  no  less  Important  There  are 
oak  and  hickory  In  my  own  section;  short-leaf 
and  l(jblolly  pme  and  hardwood  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Bisin;  oak.  chestnut,  yellow  poplar,  and 
White  p'.ne  on  the  Appalachian  highland; 
river-bottom  h^irdwoods  on  the  alluvial  plains 
of  the  Mi.s5is.>.ippj:  and  long-leaf  and  slash 
pine  stretching  over  the  va.«t  reaches  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Care- 
Una. 

Tlie  South  is  also  a  region  of  great  agricul- 
tural wealth,  with  datk-fired  and  burley  to- 
bacco In  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina;  cotton  In  the  Carclinas,  Georgia. 
Alabama.  MlssisMppl,  and  wett  Tennessee; 
and  truck  crops  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana  The  entire  Tennestee  Valley 
brings  forth  a  diversity  of  crops.  Including 
sweet  potatoes,  corn,  hay,  dairy  products,  live- 
stock, and  fruits 

The  South  possesses  a  great  wealth  of  nat- 
ural resources,  and  It^  econcmic  Uls  are  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  physical  resources  The 
South.  Including  the  13  States  generally  rec- 
ognized  as  such,  has  one-half  of  the  country's 
land  where  there  Is  a  frostless  growing  season 
of  6  months  in  the  year  The  soil  of  the 
South  Is  rich  and  of  great  diversity,  growing  a 
Wide  variety  of  products,  it  embraces  moic 
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than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  flrst-clafis  farm- 
ing acreage.  The  South  has  two-thirds  cf  all 
the  land  In  the  United  States  receiving  a  40- 
Jnch  annual  rainfall  or  better.  The  South 
posaetses  40  percent  of  the  Natlon'a  forests. 
The  South  contains  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
Nation's  coal,  and  mines  more  than  a  tenth 
of  the  Nation's  iron  ore  annually.  It  pro- 
ducea  two- thirds  of  the  Nation's  crude  oil;  it 
furnlsbe''  one-half  of  the  Nation's  marble; 
Texas  and  Louisiana  produce  99  percent  of 
the  Nation's  sulfur;  and  Florida  arwl  Ten- 
nessee produce  07  percent  of  the  Nation's 
phosphates. 

As  was  stated  by  a  special  committee 
named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  study  economic  conditions  In  the  South 
(Report  of  the  National  Emergency  Coun- 
cil. July  5.  1938)  ; 

"The  paradox  of  the  South  Is  that  while 
it  Is  blecsed  by  nature  with  Immense  wealth. 
Its  people  as  a  whole  are  the  poorest  In  the 
country.  Lacking  industries  of  Its  own,  the 
South  has  been  forced  to  trade  the  richness 
of  Its  soli,  its  minerals  and  forests,  and  the 
labor  of  its  people  for  goods  manufactured 
elsewhere." 

Viewing  the  present  freight-rate  pattern 
of  discrimination  against  southern  manu- 
factured products,  one  would  think  that  the 
sole  use  of  these  Southeastern  StaUs  has 
been  to  produce  raw  materials  for  the  out- 
side world  Coal,  iron,  marble,  grain,  lum- 
ber, and  other  raw  materials  have  been  going 
out  for  many  years  on  trair^s.  barges,  and 
ships.  Much  material  wealth  has  been 
drained  out,  while  little  has  filtered  back. 
This  wealth  has  gone  to  increase  the  for- 
tunes of  people  who  live  to  the  north  and 
east  of  us.  while  little  has  remained  to  en- 
rich the  people  who  produce  it. 

This  ix)licy  of  exploiting  our  raw  mate- 
rials, in  order  that  inhabitants  of  other 
areas  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  processing 
them,  has  substantially  limited  the  income 
of  the  people  of  the  Southeastern  States. 
Laborers  who  produce  low-cost  basic  com- 
modities are  paid  low  wages,  while  lalxjrcrs 
Who  produce  high-cost  fabricated  articles 
are  paid  correspondingly  high  wages.  The 
miner  who  brings  forth  iron  ore  has  only 
enough  skUl  to  wield  pick  and  shovel  and 
use  simple  mine  machinery,  while  the  laborer 
who  fabricates  iron  and  steel  Into  compli- 
cated machines,  farm  Implements,  or  auto- 
mobiles is  a  skilled  worker  The  miner  Is 
poorly  patd  and  he  and  his  family  exist  on 
a  bare  subsistence  level,  while  the  automo- 
bile worker  or  machine-tool  worker  is  highly 
paid  and  he  and  his  family  live  on  a  standard 
of  decency  which  raises  the  level  of  the  whole 
national  economy. 

The  1940  United  States  census  showed  that 
the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  States  in  south- 
eni  freight-rate  territory  is  $1,161.  which  is 
less  than  one -half  of  the  natlcnal  average  of 
•3,335.  The  per  capita  income  of  these  States 
is  only  »317  per  year,  compared  with  tSTS  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  value  of  school 
property  per  enrolled  pupil  In  the  States  we 
represent  is  only  $124,  as  compared  to  an 
average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  of 
$300.  These  economic  results  have  followed 
upon  the  transportation  policy  which  has 
been  visited  like  a  plague  upon  the  South 
for  three  generations. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  In 
th2  development  of  the  American  Continent 
is  that  the  trend  of  population  and  Industry 
since  1890  has  traveled  in  a  diametrically  op- 
posite direction  from  the  path  followed  be- 
fore that  time,  when  population  was  l>elng 
diffusec  from  the  East  mto  the  interior. 

The  building  o.  the  railroads  helped  during 
the  period  prior  to  1890  to  diffuse  population 
into  the  interior  of  the  United  SUtes.  But 
when  manufacturing  increased  in  impor- 
tance, Inward  diffusion  slowed  down,  e  id 
around  1890  it  reversed  Itself.  For  the  past 
50  years  factories  have  been  springing  up 
along  or  near  the  coastal  areas  at  a  greater 
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great  needs  ol  the  area.     The  future  of  the    l   of  raw  leather     The  Dallas  firm  competes  with    I    Agreements  Act  cf  1934.     It  WOUld  pivc 
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rat«  than  they  have  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  with  the  result  that  a  new  at- 
traction to  workers  and  their  Xamiiies  has 
been  established  along  the  deep-water  mar- 
gins. Population  and  Industry  have  concen- 
trated since  1890  in  the  324  counties  out  of 
more  than  3,000  in  the  United  States  which 
border  on  one  of  the  four  mam  bodies  of 
water  surrounding  the  Nation,  or  which  He 
alon^  channels  at  least  27  feet  deep  which 
connect  with  these  bodies.  Between  1890  and 
1930  population  in  these  coastal  counties  in- 
creased almost  250  percent  as  mucii  as  in  the 
Appalachian  region  and  the  Mississippi  Basin, 
and  65  percent  more  than  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  This  concentration  of  population 
has  been  accompanied  by  concentration  of 
Industry  in  the  coastal  counties.  While 
these  counties  had  only  36  percent  of  the 
national  population  In  1935,  they  produced 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  national  value 
of  manufactures  for  that  year. 

The  transportation  policy  which  has  en- 
couraged the  use  of  the  great  Interior  basin 
of  our  country  as  the  source  of  raw  materials 
has  contributed  to  this  result.  The  railroads 
facilitated  the  shift  of  population  and  indus- 
try toward  the  deep-water  margins  by  mak- 
ing it  po.'sible  for  industrial  centers  to  ob- 
tain food  and  raw  materials  in  sufBclcnt 
quantities  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  disproportionate  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  Icug-iiaul  lu  invc>r- 
territorial  transportation  at  the  expense  of 
the  development  and  use  of  the  short -ha til 
in  regional  transportation.  The  bulk  of  com- 
modities must  move  to  or  from  the  extreme 
borders  of  the  country  for  prcoesbing. 

This  is  an  unhealthy  situation  lor  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  makes  for  national  dis- 
un-.ty     and     national     economic     instability. 
More  commcdlties  should  be  processed  in  the 
Sjuth  where  they  are  produced.     Since  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  started  the 
first  organized  effort  to  secure  for  the  South 
equality  of  freight  rates  here  in  Atlanta  in 
April  1937  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
The  Southern  Governors'  Commodity  Rata 
case  has  been  won;  this  gave  relief  on  a  num- 
ber of  commodities,  saving  the  South  many 
mUllons  of  dollars  annually  in  freight  rates. 
The  Southern  Livestock  case  has  \>een  won; 
this  gave  relief  to  southern  shippers  of  live- 
stock.   There  is  now  pending  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  the  Southern 
Governors'  Class  Rate  case,  the  same  being 
Dockets  No.  28300.  Class  Rate  Investigation, 
1939,    and    No.    28310.    Consolidated    Freight 
ClaEslficatlon.    Since  all  the  evidence  in  these 
two  dockets  has  now  been  submitted,  a  de- 
cision is  expected  in  the  siunmer  or  early  fall 
of  this  year.     Considering  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted and  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  authority  to  grant  re- 
lief from  regional  trade  barriers,  we  may  con- 
fidently anticipate   that  the  South   will   be 
freed     from     the     blight     of     discriminatory 
freight  rates  and  that  basically  equal  freight 
rates,  mile  for  mile,  will  be  granted  east  cf 
the    Mitslssippl    River,    and    that    equitable 
freight  rates  will  be  established  throughout 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.     I  definitely  expect  an 
early  solution  of  th«  discriminatory  freight 
rate  problem  so  that  It  will  not  remain  one 
of  the  transportation  problems  to  be  solved 
after  the  war.     Bxlsting  regional  trpde  bar- 
riers,  which   operate   to   impede    traffic    like 
Chinese   walls  dividing  variotis  parts  of   our 
Naticn.  definitely  obstruct  the  most  efflclont 
prosecution  of  the  war;  and  the  present  heavy 
movement  of  traffic  between  various  sections 
of  the  country  only  serves  to  emphasise  the 
injustice  now  being  done  the  South. 

While  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
war  Indtistrles  has  been  located  In  the  South 
as  compared  with  the  North,  yet  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  located  In  the  South  to 
make  It  aU-lmportant  that  they  continue  In 
peacetime  operation.  Unless  a  freight  rata 
pattern  is  estabUalMd  that  wiU  be  Immedi- 
ately available  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 


and  that  will  give  the  plants  now  engaged 
in  war  production  an  opportumty  to  survive 
In  peacetime  operation,  there  would  t>e  Uttle 
hope  that  such  plants  cotiid  continue  to 
operate. 

The  plea  of  the  South  Is  not  only  for 
regional  Justice;  it  is  also  a  plea  for  national 
unity  and  for  national  econcmic  stability. 
To  quote  from  House  Document  271  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Oongress.  first  session: 

"Those  whc  welded  the  Indissoluble  union 
of  States  found  that  the  policy  of  creating  a 
national  commerce  and  protecting  it  from 
artificial  barriers  was  the  touchstone  of  the 
birth  and  growth  of  a  nation  Allegiance 
to  that  ftmdamental  policy  today  demands 
the  adjustment  cf  these  regional  freight- 
rate  structures  to  remove  discrimination 
which  obstructs  and  distorts  the  fiow  of  com- 
merce and  inhibits  a  nattiral  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resources." 

In  further  considering  transportation  prob- 
lems after  the  war.  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  railroads  in  the  post-war  world  may 
find  themselves  only  one  of  several  major 
forms  of  transportation.  The  advance  of 
science  and  technology  has  brought  to  ma- 
turity diversified  systems  of  highway,  water- 
way, pipe-line,  and  airway  carriers  which  will 
make  a  formidable  competitive  bid  in  the 
post-war  world  for  transportation  service. 
In  this  country  we  have  produced  through 
public  taxation,  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
the  greatest  system  of  Improved  highways  in 
the  world.  Interconnected  Inland  water- 
ways have  brought  about  a  modem  revival 
of  water  transportation. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development 
of  all  has  been  in  the  field  of  air  trat\sporta- 
tlon.  Air  transportation  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  a  nation-wide  system  of  airports  and 
airways,  and  through  mall  payments,  pro- 
grams of  pilot  training,  safely  regulations,  and 
research.  But  beyond  all  this,  the  war  has 
given  tremendous  Impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aircraft  industry  on  a  mass- 
production  basis.  The  Southern  States  will 
find  it  necessary  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
time  when,  as  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  said  to  me 
not  so  long  ago.  "Every  tow^n  of  600  will  have 
its  airport." 

Air  transportation  enthusiaete  not  only 
expect  to  weave  a  network  of  passenger,  ex- 
press, and  freight  air  lines,  but  also  to  circle 
the  globe  with  distance-shattering  6<hedules. 
It  is  already  said  that  no  airport  In  the  world 
Is  more  than  60  hours  from  any  other  airport 
In  the  world.  In  1839  aU  the  air  lines  in  the 
country  operated  only  360  transport  planes, 
and  with  this  small  plant,  they  were  able  to 
transport  between  10  and  16  percent  as  many 
passenger-miles  as  all  the  Pullman  cars. 
When  the  war  ends,  the  aircraft  Industry  win 
have  capacity  to  build  more  than  100.000 
planes  a  year.  But  a  fraction  of  this  would 
bG  needed  to  provide  passenger  transport 
planes  sufficient  to  carry  a  mucb  larger  pro- 
portion of  passenger  travel  than  has  ever  been 
air-borne  In  the  past. 

For  common  carrier  service  larger  and 
speedier  planes  have  been  continually  de- 
veloped. With  the  increase  in  elM  of  the 
plane,  operatmg  costs  per  plane-mile  are  in- 
creasing, but  the  costs  per  unit  of  traffic  are 
declining.  The  future  gives  promise  of  eco- 
nomical cargo  planes,  some  of  which  are  be- 
ing planned  In  radically  new  forms  and  de- 
signs. The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
different  types  of  alrporU  will  be  constructed 
for  the  development  of  different  types  of  air 
carriage,  and  the  important  urban  centers 
will  have  several  airports,  in  which  there  wlU 
be  a  separaUon  of  passenger  traffic,  freight 
traffic  and  private  use.  And  It  la  unques- 
tionably trw  that  the  time  U  cloae  upon  ua 
when  first-class  maU  traffic  will  move  ewJu- 
sively  by  air,  whenever  time  can  be  saved. 

The  future  progress  at  the  South  definitely 
calU  for  the  Integration  of  tranqiJOrUtlon  by 
rivers,  highways,  railways,  and  airways. 
Eoonomy  of  tranaportatloa  ooats  Is  one  c€  th» 
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playing  for  position  and  playing  for  ad- 
vantage that  characterized  the  immedl- 


Lemons,  2  cents  per  pound 

Oils:  Peanut.  96  centa  per  gallon;  cotton- 


ers  were  unable  to  purchase  anything  except 
actual  necessities  of  life.    The  inevitable  re- 


on  cne  American  mnner  table,    omce  ol  Price    I   HonoraDle  ITemice  Cooper,  Governor  of   |    wide  variety  of  products;   it  embraces  rnoie 
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preM  nreds  ol  the  area.  The  future  of  the 
railroacis  cT  tlie  Sfjuth  depends  upon  their 
continuance  as  the  principal  aijency  for  the 
movement  of  heavy  freight  Most  rail  traffic 
Is  des  gnt  d  to  suit  carlcad  operations,  and 
where  terminal  h.i.'idlintj  does  not  become  too 
great  a  burden,  the  rail  carriers  are  capable 
of  meeting  almost  ai^y  amount  of  Inland- 
wa'erway  competitlt;n 

In  8f>me  sections  of  the  South  channels  of 
m  ivernent  have  already  become  available  ar.d 
arp  belnt?  maintained  for  the  ope  utlon  of 
barL'es  on  mini  d  waterways.  The  cost  of 
6U.h  transportation  on  a  ton-mile  ha.«;ls  la 
very  low  The  nred  for  cheap  water  trans- 
portation Is  the  dlrec  outgrowth  of  two  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  our  country.  One  is  the 
great  distance  over  which  many  commidltles 
must  be  hauled  The  other  Is  the  high  cost 
of  rail  and  other  forms  of  land  transportation. 
Every  post-war  transp<3rtation  problem 
should  be  .«!olved  so  as  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportu'ilty  for  the  citi- 
zens of  all  parts  of  our  country.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity Is  the  very  foundation  rock  upon 
which  our  Government  rests,  the  present 
freight-rate  structure  dl.'.crlmlnates  against 
Individuals,  against  States,  and  against 
reglorus  with  flagrant  disregard  of  this  funda- 
mental princple  of  Justice  Tlie  South  ch  es 
not  today  enjoy  equality  of  opportunity  with 
the  States  of  the  North  and  East,  ts  Is  shown 
by  a  few  typical  examples  taken  from  various 
parts  of  the  South  which  I  would  like  tc  cite 
in  closing: 

Rates  on  baled  cotton,  a  raw  material,  are 
the  same  from  the  South  Into  offlcial  ter- 
ritory as  they  are  in  the  East  But  'he 
equality  eiid-s  wlien  this  same  cc  tton  bfgins 
to  be  processed.  Rates  on  unfinished  cot- 
ton cloth  are  10  percent  higher  when  it 
moves  from  the  South  into  the  East  tnan 
whrn  the  entire  movement  Is  within  the 
Ea.st  If  the  same  product  is  bleached, 
tlie  discrimination  is  11  percent;  '.f  it  Is 
processed  into  oilcloth,  the  disparity  Is  In- 
creased   to   54   percent. 

Missi.^sippl  nianuf'icturtrs  ol  tottonseed- 
oll  products  are  under  a  similar  handicap. 
Ralts  on  the  raw  |)roduct  from  l.ie  South  to 
the  East  are  7  percent  higher  than  the  rates 
Within  the  East  When  rtftned  ^or  u-ie  tu-  a 
cooking  or  salad  oil,  the  discrimination  ts  24 
percent,  and  when  processed  Into  oleomar- 
garine.   It   Is   35   percent. 

Tlie  production  of  p;g  Iron  in  Alabama  Is 
■ubJ.'Ct  to  little  or  no  discrimination,  but  If 
an  Alabama  manufacturer  converts  this  pig 
Iron  into  steel  plates,  he  Immediately  en- 
counters a  27-percent-rate  handicap  with 
his  northern  competitor.  The  same  Ala- 
bama Iron  may  end  uj  as  a  part  of  a  steel 
tractor,  with  a  40-percent  disadvantage;  or 
as  a  mechanics  hand  tool,  with  a  handicap 
of  51  percent. 

In  Chattanooga  a  manufacturer  of  ekcirlc 
water  heaters  Is  In  direct  competition  with 
a  Pittsburgh  firm  To  ship  liis  product  to 
Peoria,  111,  In  ofHclal  territory,  the  Chdt- 
tani  oga  manufacturer  pays  a  irei.kjht  rate 
Of  II  p<r  hundredweight  Hla  Pittsburgh 
competitor  is  approximately  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Peoria,  but  his  freight  rate  Is 
only  70  cents  The  Chattanooga  firm  must 
thus  meet  unjust  discrimination  amounting 
to  more  than  42  percent  of  Its  competitors 
rate 

Louisiana  producers  of  sulphur,  a  prime  ne- 
cessity for  many  Industrial  uses,  may  move 
their  raw  material  Into  the  Northeast  on  rates 
13  percent  below  thi-je  gcvernint;  movements 
entirely  within  the  Northeast,  But  the  rates 
cp  sulphuric  acid,  a  simple  manufactured 
product,  discriminate  against  the  Louisiana 
producer  by  15  percent  If  the  sulphur  Is 
prcccFfed  Into  agricultural  ln."?ectlcides,  tlie 
handicap  amounts  to  70  percent. 

Dillas  has  a  firm  eng:»ged  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes,  with  the  natural  advantage  of 
ciose  proximity  to  the  cattle  ranges,  the  source 


of  raw  leather  The  Dallas  firm  competes  with 
many  firms  In  Boston,  the  center  of  foot- 
wear manufacture  Yet  the  Boston  firms  can 
ship  shoes  to  Memphis,  Mobile,  and  St.  Louis, 
which  are  much  closer  to  Dallas,  for  less 
freight  charges  than  can  the  Texas  manu- 
facturer. With  equal  rates,  Dallas  would  be 
able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  Boston 
In  the  retail  m.irkets  of  KnoxvUle,  Savannah, 
Chlcflgo.  and  Ir.dlanapolis,  each  of  which 
cities  Is  midway  between  the  two  producing 
centers. 

Both  Ja-^ksonville  and  Chlcat^o  produce  au- 
tomobile storage  batteries,  and  both  are  t'.-.e 
same  distance  from  Wa.«hlngton.  D.  C.  But 
In  order  to  sell  a  $3  65  battery  In  Washington, 
the  Jacksonville  manufacturer  must  pay  11 
cents  more  In  freight  charges  than  his  Chi- 
cago competitor  The  freight  rate  handicap 
eats  up  more  than  40  percent  of  the  net  profit 
per  battery  of  the  Jacksonville  manufacturer 

Both  Mobile.  Ala  ,  and  Bound  Brook.  N  J  . 
are  producers  of  composition  rooflng.  ar.d  In- 
dianapolis Is  an  equally  di.^tant  potential 
market.  Yet  a  20-ton  carload  of  rooflng 
slilpped  to  IndianapKills  will  Incur  $18  more 
In  freight  charges  if  It  comes  from  Mobile  than 
If  it  comes  from  Bound  Brook. 

These  Isolated  Instances  but  reflect  a  con- 
dition wh:ch  permeates  the  entire  trans- 
portation set-up  of  the  South  as  compared 
with  the  E.ist.  The  manufacturers  pay  on 
the  average  of  37  percent  more  to  ship  their 
products  In  the  South  than  northtrn  manu- 
facturers pay  to  ship  goods  the  same  distance 
In  the  North,  If  the  southern  manufacturers 
ship  into  the  North  and  Ea.'t,  they  mu.st 
ovrrccme  a  handicap  of  approximately  35 
percent  more  In  freight  rates  than  their 
ecjually  distant  northern  and  eastern  com- 
petitors. 

The  South  Is  only  asking  for  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  all  unbiased  investigators. 
Including  governmental  agencies.  Investi- 
gating freight  rates,  have  recommended  the 
elimination  of  discriminatory  freight  rates 
The  National  Resources  Planning  Board.  In 
September  1942.  pointed  out  that  the  Trans- 
portatlcn  Act  of  1940  proscribed  regional  dls- 
crlmlnatlnn  in  rates,  and  so  the  Board  recom- 
mend, d  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission seek  a  fair  solution  of  this  problem 
In  an  objective  and  dispassionate  spirit  On 
March  25,  1943,  the  President  transmitted  to 
Congress  the  recommendation  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  for  the  abolition  of  re- 
gional freight-rate  barriers  On  March  30, 
1943,  the  Board  of  Investigation  and  Re- 
search, established  under  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1940.  made  its  report  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recommending  that  the 
freight-rate  structure  provide:  ■'Eqral  oppor- 
tunity for  the  economic  development  cf  all 
parts  of  the  country  without  artificial  rate 
handicaps  or  preferences,"  All  these  recom- 
mendations recognize  the  principle  of  Ju,stlce 
between  riifTerent  ref;lons  of  the  country,  and 
that  Is  all  the  South  Is  asking  for. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1943 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  the  House  will  bogin  considera- 
tion of  a  joint  resolution  by  the  distin- 
Kui.shed  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  extend  for  another 
3    years    the     rapidly -expiring    Trade 


Agreements  Act  of  1934.  It  would  give 
me  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  help  repress 
the  whe(  zy  suspiration.s  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  aid  it  to  early  demise.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  to  be.  It  is  apparent 
that  there  are  sufficient  votes  in  this 
House  to  continue  this  act  somehow,  in 
some  w.iy.  in  some  form.  But  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  continued  with  the 
full  grant  of  dictatorial  power  which 
now  embosses  this  act  more  than  any 
other  pif>ce  of  legislation  produced  by 
our  anti-JtfTorsonian  friends — the  Nl-w 
Dealers  of  this  administration.  On  the 
eve  of  this  conflict,  it  is  my  intention 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  grave  re'  ponsibility  which  lies 
upoij  it  if  it  consent.;  to  depart  fr&m  the 
constitutional  process  and  again  entrust 
to  an  impractical  foreign-trained  group 
of  individuals  in  the  State  Department 
control  of  our  domestic  commerce  by  vir- 
tue of  controlling  the  terms  and  condi- 
tion; of  our  foreign  commerce.  I  shall 
also  venture  a  few  predictions  based 
upon  our  sad  experience  of  the  past. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war — and  we 
are  possibly  just  at  the  beginning — with 
Germany  and  Japan,  the  people  of  our 
country  are  giving  considerable  solemn 
thought  to  war's  aftermath.  They  are 
wondering,  and  well  they  might  what 
the  new  world  may  be  and  where  we 
may  find  ourselves  amid  the  complicated 
and  difficult  processes  of  world  recon- 
struction. Already  we  have  a  fore-taste 
of  world  planning.  We  arc  to  have  a 
world-wide  triple  A  which  will  control 
production.  We  arc  to  have  a  world 
bank  financed  with  the  gold  which  wc 
will  have  to  dig  up  in  Kentucky.  We  are 
to  have  national  export  quotas  for  ex- 
port products  such  as  wheat  In  which  the 
United  States  gives  up  its  rightful  share 
and  then  we  are  to  have  gift  quotas  to 
help  rehabilitate  the  war-stricken  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  which  we  give  more 
than  our  share.  What  is  left  of  the 
credit  and  financial  resources  of  our  na- 
tion after  this  war  is  completed — assum- 
ing victory — is  to  be  extended  In  some 
way,  somehow,  to  rebuild  these  other 
countries. 

Meantime,  under  the  policy  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  climbed  to  a  very  high  tableland  of 
wages  and  living  expenditures.  In  in- 
creasing degree  to  maintain  these  stand- 
ards the  Government,  I  predict,  will 
move  from  subsidy  to  subsidy  I  can 
even  vision  the  shrinking  New  D.^alers 
raising  the  wage  rates  of  the  miners  far 
above  the  Little  Steel  formula  and  then 
covering  up  by  subsidizing  the  operators 
instead  of  raising  the  prices  of  coal. 
Whatever  may  come  out  of  that,  infla- 
tion is  definitely  a  part  of  the  future 
picture.  Such  a  settlement  as  seems  in 
prospect  may  even  present  a  post-war 
picture  wherein  England  will  find  it  more 
profitable  to  ship  us  coal  than  cotton 
good.'; — until  such  time,  of  course,  as  oil 
gradually  displaces  coal  as  a  basic  fuel. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
Internationalistic  masters  have  overrated 
the  capacity  of  our  good  neighbors  in 
other  lands  to  share  and  share  alike. 
I  am  confident  that  we  will,  in  the  post- 
war period,  find  ourselves  confronted 
with   the  same  nationalistic  avaricious 
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playing  for  position  and  playing  for  ad- 
vantage that  characterized  the  immedi- 
ate post-war  period  following  the  old 
World  War.  And  gentlemen  here  will 
recall  what  happened  In  tha  3-year 
period  following  the  armistice  of  No- 
vember 11,  1918.  At  that  time  much  of 
the  Alhes'  needs  were  strained  through 
the  industries  of  the  United  States.  We 
had  taken  raw  materials  and  trans- 
formed them  in  order  to  save  shipping,  i 
We  had  artificially  developed  many  in- 
dustries which  were  fated  to  collapse  fol- 
lowing the  beginning  of  peace.  We  had 
plowed  up  millions  of  acres  of  land  and 
turned  the  use  of  that  land  into  the 
production  of  food  products  needed  by 
war.  We  had  overexpanded  almost 
every  branch  of  our  own  agriculture  and 
we  blithely  at  that  time  had  expected  a 
grateful  Europe  to  continue  to  purchase 
from  us  in  remembrance  of  what  we  had 
done  for  them. 

Now,  Just  what  did  occur?  As  rapidly 
as  shipping  space  could  be  made  avail- 
able, Uie  surplus  stocks  which  had  been 
accumulating  during  a  4-year  war  be- 
gan to  move  into  consumption.  The 
wheat  and  wool  and  butter  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  the  dairy  products 
and  grains  and  meat  of  Argentina,  the 
oils  and  fats  in  raw  material  from  the 
Orient  and  Africa  moved  across  the 
water  into  western  Europe,  leaving  the 
high-cost  farm  products  of  America  beg- 
ging for  a  market.  Great  quantities  of 
these  same  foreign  products  poured  into 
•  the  United  States — a  flood  sweeping  our 
farmers  into  financial  strain  and  bank- 
ruptcy. By  June  of  1920  the  condition 
of  agriculture  had  t)ecome  so  precarious 
that  farmers  clamored  at  the  doors  of 
Government  for  relief.  A  sympathetic 
Congress,  elected  that  year,  proceeded  to 
apply  as  a  first  remedy  some  measure  of 
restraint  upon  this  deluge  of  Imports  by 
pa.ssing  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Tariff  Act  in  April  1921. 

The  majority  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  April  13,  1921.  In 
submitting  this  act  to  the  House,  is  a 
cogent  appraisal  of  the  situation  and, 
referring  as  it  does  to  some  products 
produced  in  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  I 
desire  here  to  quote  briefly  from  that 
report : 

The  rates  of  duty  carried  In  title  I  of  this 
bill  were  agreed  upon  during  the  ifcjt  session 
of  CvngresB  to  cover  emergency  conditions 
which  BtlU  exist.  They  will  be  In  force  for 
6  months.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  ccm- 
mittee  to  make  them  permanent.  The  rates 
of  duty  to  follow  them  In  the  permanent 
tarifl  bill  are  now  being  carefully  considered 
In  the  committee 

The  bUl  provides  for  the  following  rates  of 

du'y: 

Wheat.  35  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat  flour  and  semolina,  20  percent  ad 
valorem. 

Flaxseed.  30  cents  per  bushel, 

CoTU  or  maize,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Beatu,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Poanut«  or  ground  beans.  3  cents  per 
pound. 

Potatoes.  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Onions,  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Rice,  cleaned,  2  cents  per  pound;  rice, 
cleaned  for  use  In  manufacture  of  canned 
foods.  1  cent  per  pound;  uncleaned  rice,  l?i 
cents  per  pound;  rice  flour,  meal,  etc.,  1  cent 
per  pound:  rice  paddy,  three-fourths  of  I 
cent  per  pound. 


Lemons.  2  cents  per  pound 

Oils:  Peanut.  36  cents  per  gallon:  cotton- 
seed, coconut,  and  soybean,  20  cents  per 
gallon;  olive,  40  cents  per  gallon  In  bulk,  60 
cents  per  gallon  In  containers  of  less  than 

6  gallons. 

Cattle,  30  percent  ad  Talorem. 

Sheep:  One  year  old  or  over,  12  per  bead; 
less  than  1  year  old,  $1  per  head. 

Presh  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb 
and  pork.  2  cents  per  pound.  Meats  of  all 
kind  not  provided  for  herein.  25  percent  ad 
valorem. 

Cattle  and  sheep  and  other  stock  Imported 
f9r  breeding  purposes,  free. 

Cotton,  with  staple  of  1%  Inches  or  more, 

7  cents  per  pound. 

Wool,  unwashed,  15  cents  per  pound; 
washed,  30  cents  per  pound;  scoured.  45  ncnts 
per  pound. 

Wool,  advanced  t>eyond  washed  or  scoured 
condition,  45  cents  per  pound  In  addition  to 
rates  of  duty  imposed  by  existing  law. 

Sugars,  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  Juice, 
melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and 
concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  polarlscope 
not  aixDve  75°,  1  16  cents  per  pound;  each 
additional  degree  by  polarlscope,  four  one- 
hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound  additional; 
molasses  not  above  40°.  24  percent  ad  valo- 
rem; molasses  above  40°  and  not  above  56°, 
3 '■2  cents  per  gallon;  above  66°.  7  cents  per 
gallon. 

Butter,  and  substitutes  therefor.  6  cents 
per  pound,  { 

Cheese,  and  substitutes.  23  percent  ad 
valorem. 

Milk,  fresh.  2  cents  per  gallon;  cream,  8 
cents  per  gallon. 

Milk,  preserved,  condensed,  sterilized,  3 
cents  per  pound;  sugar  of  milk,  6  cents  per 
pound. 

Tobacco,    wrapper     and     filler,     i2.36    per 
pound;  if  stemmed,  13  per  pound;  filler,  un- 
stemmed.  not  especially  provided  for.  36  cents 
per  pound;  If  stemmed.  60  cents  per  pound. 
Apples,  30  cent*  per  bushel. 
Cherrlee.  3  cenU  per  pound 
Olives,  in  solutions.  36  cenU  per  gallon; 
not  In  solutions.  3  cents  per  pound. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the 
revival  of  Industry  Is  the  paralysis  of  agri- 
culture. Title  1  of  this  bill,  to  protect  cer- 
tain farm  products,  Is  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not  sectional.  It  Is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  one  class,  because  Its  passage  will  t>e  for 
the  good  of  all.  The  purchasing  power  of 
farmers  has  been  In  large  part  destroyed  and 
must  be  restored  before  good  times  can  be 
hoped  for 

While  It  Is  true  that  we  are  In  the  grip  of 
a  Natlon-wlde  Industrial  and  business  de- 
pression, which  has  distressed  many.  Impar- 
tial obn'ervers  are  of  the  opinion  that  agri- 
culture is  the  hardest  hit  of  all  In  addition 
to  abnormally  low  prices,  and  in  some  in- 
stances no  price  at  aU,  practically  everything 
the  farmers  buy  U  from  50  to  100  percent 
higher  than  pre-war  levels. 

The  con.'-uming  public  and  the  commercial 
public  have  an  absolute  and  definite  interest 
with  the  farmer  In  helping  him  to  make  cost 
of  production  and  a  fair  profit. 

The  primary  Interest  of  the  consuming 
public  in  the  farmer  is  that  he  keep  on  pio- 
duclng  food.  The  farmer  will  do  that  only  II 
he  makes  a  profit  on  his  production.  If  he 
must  sell  his  commodities  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction, he  must  go  out  of  business  or  lower 
his  standard  of  living  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  is  a  public  menace.  In  either  event  the 
consuming  public  will   suffer. 

The  same  holds  good  In  respect  to  the  so- 
called  commercial  sections  of  the  public.  The 
automobile  manufacturers  expected  to  sell 
many  tractors,  trucks,  and  cars  In  the  rural 
sections  of  the  United  States.  They  would 
have  done  so  if  the  farmer  had  continued  to 
make  profits.  The  Instant  commodity  values 
collapsed  farm  crediU  closed,  and  the  farm- 


ers were  unable  to  purchase  anything  except 
actual  necessities  of  life.  The  IneTltable  re- 
sult was  a  coUapse  not  merely  In  the  auto- 
mobUe  Industry  but  In  every  collateral  m- 
dustry. 

Automobiles  are  here  used  simply  as  the 
Ulustratlon  of  one  out  of  dozens  of  distinct 
and  separate  Important  industries  so  affected. 
There  is  now  a  large  surplus  of  farm  prod- 
ucts m  this  country  caused  partly  from  un- 
derconsumption, but  chiefly  by  the  dumping 
here  of  great  quantities  of  foreign  products. 
This  surplus  will  contlnxie  to  increase  so  long 
as     present     world     conditions     exist.       Our 
country  alone  among   the  large   consuming 
countries  of  the  world  is  able  to  pay  for  Im- 
ported commodities.     In  this  country  Is  the 
one  market  where  cash  and  credit  conditions 
and  exchange  rates  make  It  possible  to  buy 
and    hold   the  world's   surpluses  until  con- 
sumptive demands  can  absorb  them,  or  until 
the  same  can  be  sold  abroad,  sometimes,  un- 
fortunately, on  time.    In  other  words  we  have 
been  buying  the  surplus  of  other  countries 
for  cash  and  reselling  them  abroad  on  time. 
Wheat  is  one  of  the  products  which  have 
been  admitted  to  our  country  in  large  quan- 
tities which  have  seriously  disturbed  and  de- 
pressed our  domestic  market  to  the  great  loss 
of  wheat  growers.    The  months  of  September, 
October,  November,  and  December  are  those 
during    which    the    marketing   of    wheat    Is 
most  active    During  those  months  last  year 
our  nuirkets  were  demoralized  by  the  receipt 
from   Canada   for  domestic   consumption   of 
32,777,889   bushels   of   wheat,   a   substantial 
portion  of  it  going  to  the  Minnesota  mills. 
This  amount  has  l)een  since  Increased  to  over 
44,600.000  bushels.    And  stUl  more  serious.  It 
Is  estimated  that  there  are  36.000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  at  Fort  Williams.  Canada,  awaiting 
the   opening   of   navigation,   which    will   be 
within  a  week,  to  be  shipped  to  American 
ports  for  domestic  corwumptlon.     Domestic 
wheat  prices  cannot  withstand  the  pre».ur« 
brought  by  continually    increasing  our  sur- 
pltis  by  importation      As  a  result  of  these 
importations   prices   have   declined    rapidly, 
being  now  far  Ijelow  the  coat  of  production, 
and   the   American   wheat   grower   faces    de- 
struction     It  Is  essential  that  thU  bill  be 
passed  quickly  In  order  to  prevent  the  dump- 
ing of  the  wheat  Just  referred  to.  as  weU  as 
other  commodities  mentioned  In  the  bill. 

The  sheep  raisers  are  In  desperate  condi- 
tion. Ninety  percent  of  the  1820  wool  clip 
is  still  in  their  hands,  and  there  Is  no  sale 
for  It  at  any  price.  There  Is  now  in  thle 
country  2  years'  supply  for  the  manufactur- 
ers and  100.000,000  pounds  are  on  shipe 
headed  for  our  ports.  In  addition  to  thia, 
millions  of  pounds  of  frozen  lamb  have  been 
Imported  and  are  now  In  cold  storage. 

Peanuts  and  peanut  oil  Imported  directly 
from  Japan,  but  produced  chiefly  In  China 
and  India,  have  already  broken  the  price  of 
American  peanuU  to  a  ruinous  point  and 
will  probably  cause  abandonment  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  peanut  acreage.  Peanut* 
are  produced  primarily  In  China.  India,  and 
central  Africa,  Any  one  of  these  countrtea 
produces  far  more  than  the  United  State* 
under  the  most  primitive  methods  of  ctil- 
ture  and  with  the  cheapest  possible  labor. 
No  growers  of  America  can  compete  with 
them.  If  the  peanut  industry  of  the  United 
States  Is  worth  preserving,  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  iB  essential.  It  Is  not  a  ca-*  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  peanuts  to  the  consuming 
public.  It  is  a  case  of  allowing  a  great  Ameri- 
can industry  to  survive  and  of  preventing  the 
complete  control  In  the  future  of  the  price 
of  the  commodity  from  being  lodged  In  a 
handful  of  foreign  speculators  and  merchant*. 
Beans  are  raised  in  China  and  Japan  on 
land  that  has  an  average  current  value  of 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the  American 
bean  land  by  labor  that  Is  paid  approximately 
one-twentieth  of  corresponding  American 
farm  labor.     Even  the  hand  picking  is  done 
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by  child  and  woman  labor,  which  cost«  the    I    bered  that  the  foreigner,  with  the  monopoly    [        I  predict  also  that  the  surplus  prod- 
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I  added  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were    '       Jeffersons  father  was  neither  well-born  nor 
afiected  by  this  change  that  they  hud  proved    I    wealthy  but  his  mother  came  from  one  of  the 


Do  you  think  only  Italians  were  proud  of 
First  Lt.  Alexander  R.  Salv:U<ire.  of  Olendale, 
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by  child  and  woman  labor,  which  costs  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  less  thin  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  correspondlrg  cost  In  this  coun- 
try Chinese  wcmen  are  paid  17  cents  per 
day. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  raise  beans  In  New  York. 
MlchiRftn.  Colorado,  or  California  for  less 
than  6  cents  a  pound  Nevertheless  the  Jap- 
anese merchants  can  Innd  Chinese  beans  on 
the  Pnclflc  coast  for  anywhere  between  2  and 
3  cents  a  pound  without  losing  a  penny  on 
the  transaction.  Chinese  beans  are  now  for 
sale  in  all  portions  of  the  United  States  at 
prices  below  the  American  cost  of  production. 
«nd  the  American  bean  producer  Is  distressed 
ai;d  he!plef-s 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  with  their 
hlL'h  s'and.'irds  of  production  and  high 
standards  of  American  l.ibor  are  placed  In 
d.rect  competition  with  the  products  of  an 
entirely  different  civilization,  under  which 
much  lower  wage  and  l.<ibor  stnt.dnrds  are 
n^.aintalned.  It  Is  a  ci  nfllct  between  the 
American  civilization  and  the  economic  ex- 
pression of  the  oriental  clvlll7atlon.  In  such 
a  conflict  the  American  farmer  Is  com- 
pletely beaten  unless  the  Government  gives 
him  the  artificial  a.ssistance  of  protective 
duties  Wlthcut  a  protective  differential 
the  American  bean  Industry  Is  doomed. 
Already  the  bean  acreage  of  Colorado  and 
adjoining  States  h.is  been  reduced  in  three 
years  to  one-fourth  of  the   1918  acreage 

In  California  a  similar  result  Is  noted  for 
the  districts  devoted  to  small  bearis.  In 
Michigan  a  reduction  of  about  50  percent  is 
Indicated    by   preliminary   reports. 

Much  the  same  conditions  are  found  In 
respect  to  rice  and  other  farm  products  Im- 
ported from  Japan  and  China  American 
growers  of  peanuts,  beans,  rice,  and  other 
pro.;ucts  whlcn  are  impcrted  from  China 
and  Japan  cannot  reduce  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  compete  w.th  the  oriental  stand- 
ards of  livlnc:  they  cannot  increa.se  the  pro- 
duction per  acre  so  as  to  equalize  the  enor- 
ruus  advantage  of  the  oriental  cheap  l.ibor. 
They  cnnnot  make  ev^n  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion without  the  aid  of  protective  duties. 
Wifi'.cut  this  aid  the  grower  will  go  out  of 
buslnej^s  and  the  people  will  buy  these  c(.m- 
mcditlcs  In  the  fu'ure  at  whatever  price  the 
foreign  speculators  choose  to  place  upon 
them. 

Some  people  say  that  the  farmers  must  And 
relief  by  increased  siles  to  foreif^n  countries. 
This  mlpht  be  efficacious  If  the  foreigners 
^»ere  financially  able  to  buy  The  citizen.'-  of 
our  own  country  bought  nearly  $000,000,000 
^orth  of  farm  products  from  foreign  coun- 
tries last  year.  Save  this  good  home  market 
With  Its  gf)od  American  dollars  for  American 
farmers  and  do  not  compel  them  to  sell  their 
■urpiis  to  frreigners  on  time. 

The  revival  of  the  agricultural  Industry 
Will  help  to  put  300D0C0  idle  men  to  woik. 
and  when  they  are  pri  fltably  employed  they 
will  in  turn  help  to  restore  the  normal  do- 
mp-'^tic  consimiption  of  farm  prcducts 

Ft'  m  the  standpoint  of  the  public  It  Is  be- 
lle\ed  the  costs  of  retail  will  not  be  mater- 
ially affected  by  reasonable  duties  on  farm 
products.  Under  our  pre.^ent  very  faulty 
distribution  system,  which  Is  sadly  In  need 
of  reformation,  the  prces  paid  to  farmers 
seem  to  bear  little  re'ation  to  the  fi.ial  sales 
price  For  Instance,  we  have  seen  the  price 
of  wheat  reduced  In  half  during  recent 
months  and  the  cost  of  bread  remains  at  the 
«r.m?  exorbitant  price  In  most  If  not  all  the 
cities.  Onions  and  some  other  products 
Which  are  now  un.salable  on  the  farm  except- 
ing at  far  below  cost  of  production  are  selling 
In  the  stores  at  about  the  same  price  as 
formerly. 

Some  people  may  be  disposed  to  say  that 
tf  an  Industry  Is  not  paitirularly  lmfX)rtant 
to  the  country.  It  might  be  be^t  to  let  the 
laciustry  die  ni.d  try  to  sorure  cheaper  fcrei*:;!! 
products;   but  it  ought  always  to  be  remem- 


bered that  the  f  relgner.  with  the  monopoly 
In  his  hands,  may  take  advantage  of  It.  It 
has  been  found  at  times  that  when  the 
foreigner  has  a  monopoly  on  something 
America  needs,  the  American  consumer  is 
squeezed  bitterly,  without  the  least  possible 
chance  to  protc::t  himself  Therefore  It  Is 
unwise  to  drive  out  an  industry  and  permit 
comp'ete  control  to  go  Into  the  hands  of  a 
group  of  forelgniTS  not  .subj'^ct  to  regulation 
from  this  coun'.ry.  Where  the  Industry  Is 
Important,  such  as  the  prlm.iry  agricultural 
Industries  of  tlH'  country,  there  Is  no  excuse 
whatsoever  for  permittlni;  the  industry  to  be 
abandoned  by  na.on  of  the  Inability  of  the 
farmers  to  make  a  profit. 

The  prosperity  of  this  ccuntry  Is  based  pri- 
marily on  agriculture.  If  the  American  pub- 
lic permits  cla-.s  after  class  of  American 
fr.rmcrs  to  be  dilven  out  of  their  Industries 
by  competition  from  one  sc)urce  or  another, 
the  whole  count:y  will  be  Impoverl.shed  grad- 
ually but  surely.  The  farmer  will  not  be  the 
only  sufferer;  the  wht)le  public  will  go  down 
With  him.    This  Is  the  teaching  of  history. 

The  sooner  tie  average  man  realizes  that 
his  Interest  Is  absolutely  Insepaiable  from 
that  of  the  agricultural  producer,  the  sooner 
will  the  entire  country  be  on  a  more  pros- 
perou-  footing. 

We  are  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  30  or  31 
of  these  trad?  agreenifnt.s  have  bi>i>n 
signed  with  27  foreinn  nationis.  That 
means  that  with  some  hke  Canada  we 
have  executed  supplcmnntal  agreemrnt.s. 
We  also  find  that  of  the  German  war- 
dominated  nation.s,  to  wit.  Cz -cho.slo- 
vukia.  Fiance.  Notherland.s,  Belgium. 
Luxemburg,  and  Switzerland,  we  liave 
only  su.spended  our  trade  agreement  with 
Czerhoslovakis.. 

With  repard  to  the  internal  products 
of  the  other  nations,  nothing  ha.s  been 
done  apparently  on  the  grounds  that 
there  is  still  a  chance  to  trade  with  the 
colonics  of  some  of  the.se  nations.  In 
con.srquf>nce.  other  nations  of  the  world 
with  which  we  have  no  trade  agreements 
are  profiting  by  our  failure  realisti- 
cally to  eUmiaate  conce.ssions  made  on 
the  internal  products  of  these  countries 
with  which  we  si!;ned  agreements  that 
are  now  under  domination  of  the  Ger- 
mans. I  ask:  Can  there  be  any  other 
e.\cu.se  for  failure  to  take  into  considera- 
tion this  condition  than  the  desire  to  use 
the  power  of  :he  trade  agreement  as  an 
instrument  to  reduce  our  Tariff  Act  of 
1930? 

Al.so,  I  predict  that  recovery  in  the 
war-stricken  countries  of  Europe  will  be 
much  more  rapid  than  some  people 
would  like  to  have  us  believe.  The  first 
demands  of  these  countries  will  be  for 
foods  and  clothing  to  carry  them  over 
the  early  stages  of  reeon.struciion.  Thtir 
next  demands  will  be  for  machinery 
with  which  to  rerquip  their  mills  and 
factories.  Their  third  demand  will  be 
for  feeds  and  br'  rding  stock. 

So  during  the  early  stages  of  recovery 
we  may  expect  a  continued  demand  for 
our  agricultural  and  our  industrial 
products.  However,  as  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa  get  under  way,  do  not  deceive 
your,-  '-.es.  Their  needs  will  be  more 
and  more  supplied  in  the  form  of  raw 
materials  by  those  countries  of  the 
world  which,  due  to  accumulated  sur- 
pluses and  Lecau.'-e  ot  lower  costs  of 
production,  are  better  equipped  to  do 
that  job. 


I  predict  al.so  that  the  .surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the.se  nations  will  flow  toward  us 
and  thus  displace  domestic  market  out- 
lets for  our  farmers  and  Jobs  for  our 
workers.,  ju.st  a.s  they  did  in  the  years 
immediately  following  our  last  World 
War. 


Address  of  Hon.  Francis  Biddle 


LXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Ki;N.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1943 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der loa\e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tie 
RECono.  I  include  the  following  addrf  ss 
by  Hon.  Francis  Biddle.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York.  N.  Y..  April  13.  1943.  on  trie 
occa.^ion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Four 
Freedoms  Annual  Award  by  the  Italian- 
American  Labor  Council: 

Mr  Justice  IDouglas.  members  cf  the  Itallf.n- 
Amerlcnn  Labor  Council,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  deeply  tduchid  Mr  Justice  Doug- 
las, by  your  Intrtxluctlijn  of  me  to  speak  to 
this  greiit  aud.ence  The  presentation  of  this 
beautiful  medal  by  the  Italian-American 
Labor  C<  uncil  is  an  hut.' r  which  I  too  well 
know  I  do  not  deserve.  But  that  knowledge 
on  my  }art  makes  me  no  less  proud  to  re- 
ceive his  generous  token  of  your  apprecia- 
tion. Tonight,  In  acknowledging  my  thanks, 
and  my  deep  emotion  at  having  thus  been 
honored  by  your  members,  I  take  It  that  ;  ou 
wish,  in  making  the  award,  to  record  publicly 
your  deep  sati.'^f action  at  my  action,  taken 
almost  exactly  6  months  ago,  and  declared 
here  In  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York.  In  releasing 
Italians  in  the  United  States  from  the  bur- 
don  of  being  classed  as  alien  enemies.  I 
take  It  also  that  Just  as  In  that  action  I 
rtpresentcd  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  made  the  decision 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  so  you  tonight  are  expressing 
y  lur  gratitude,  not  to  me  as  an  Individial. 
but  as  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  carrying  out  the  mature  policy  of  a 
great  country  which.  In  the  midst  of  a  war 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  could  be  wise  and 
clear-sighted  enough  to  recognize  that  In 
truth  Iiallana  on  these  shores  owed  tlidr 
first  loy  Ity  and  love  to  the  land  where  tiicy 
had  chosen  to  live  Tonlf^ht  you  represent 
not  alone  the  members  of  the  Itallan-Am'?rl- 
can  Labor  Council,  but  all  Italians  In  our 
country,  and  all  Americans  of  Italian  desci  nt. 
Thus  you  b  a  t.helr  luuversal  pratltjde 
throuf^h  me  to  the  American  men  r.nd  worrcn. 
their  brothers  and  sister?,  who  make  up  our 
country:  a  country  which  thus  said,  by  so 
simple  an  act  of  Justice,  that  these  600  000 
Italians  were  in  fart  a  part  of  us. 

Some  of  you  mav  remember  that  1  said  on 
Columbus  Day  "We  now  have  the  result?  of 
10  months  of  an  uiiprecedented  exercise  of 
w.xrtlme  vigilance  We  have  watched  tre^e 
Italians,  these  so-called  alien  enemies,  we 
have  investirated,  we  have  acted  en  the 
slightest  impulse  of  doubt  We  have  taken 
no  chances  And  what  do  we  find?  We  f.nd 
that  out  of  the  total  of  600  OCO  persons,  there 
has  been  cau.se  to  Intern  only  228.  or  fe-ver 
than  one-twentieth  of  1  percent."  Six 
months  after  the  release  of  Italian  all -ns 
from  the  .'tatus  of  alien  enemies,  the  num  jer 
of  Italians  Interned  Is  270 — still  under  o;ie- 
tweniath  of  1  percent. 
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I  ."idded  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  ' 
aftected  by  this  change  that  they  had  proved 
their  loyalty  to  the  democracy  which  had 
Riven  them  thla  chance,  and  that  they  should 
Bee  to  it  that  aU  lUiUans  remain  loyal. 
This  they  have  done;  and  I  am  ccnvmced 
that  they  have  fulfilled  and  will  continue 
to  Justify  the  confidence  we  have  placed  In 
them. 

This  occasion  is  made  doubly  memorable 
because  tt  marks  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  JeHerson.  All 
over  our  land  today  that  anniversary,-  is  be- 
ing reverently  celebrated.  For  Jefferson  Is 
one  of  the  great  heroes  of  our  American 
world,  whose  memory  stirs  the  hearts  of  men 
everywhere  today.  It  Is  fitting  that  a  democ- 
racy should  honor  Its  dead  heroes,  for  they 
:ire  the  cherished  symbols  of  Its  own  deep 
asplratlona.  The  forward  movement  is  slow, 
faltering  at  times,  but  1  venture  to  think 
that  in  cur  land  It  haa  been  continuotis;  and 
we  can  discern  Its  direction  and  measure  its 
progreaa  by  the  achievements  of  our  great 
men.  Wise  old  Benjamin  Franklin,  Indus- 
trious, homespun:  Wa.shtngton,  who  want*d 
to  live  at  home  and  tend  his  farms,  but  did 
what  he  had  to  do;  Jeflerscn.  whom  today  we 
honor;  Alexander  Hamilton  aJid  John  Mar- 
shall; Andrew  Jackson:  then  Lincoln,  a  little 
melancholy,  deliberate,  humorous,  who  held 
our  Nation  together:  Grant  and  Lee.  those 
two  great  soldiers;  Theodore  Ronsevclt.  with 
his  "square  deal  ';  Woodrow  WU.son.  who 
knew  that  isolationism  must  go,  that  some 
dav  there  would  have  to  be  a  new  Interna- 
tional human  order.  And  among  our  great 
names  I  know  that  history  will  place  In 
strong  outlines  the  courage  and  statesman- 
ship of  Prsnklln  D  Ro^'sevelt,  who  mar- 
shaled the  free  peoples  C  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  stand  against  world  Innvds  of 
despotic  tyranny 

A  democracy  is  not  a  town  meeting  where 
each  neighbor's  voice  can  be  heard  Tlie 
(K^cple  choose  their  leaders,  they  must  then 
tnist  ihrm.  They  will  foi-give  much,  mis- 
takes, human  weaknesses.  They  wiU  differ  In 
detnil  m  ways  and  means.  But  unless  tiny 
can  understand  and  choose  the  important  Is- 
sues, the  wider  poUcieK,  democracy  can  suffer 
failure  and  disintegration  In  the  larger  sense. 
The  people  must  today  balance  their  indi- 
vidual discomforts  and  irritations  against  the 
va-'t  human  outcome  of  the  future  Tlicy 
mu.«=t  see  the  relation  between  sacr'Qce  and 
victory,  and  they  must  dally  choose.  For  the 
country  that  you  love  Is  nothing  less  and 
noth  ng  greater  than  the  people  And  the 
people  know  that  the  price  of  leadership  In- 
variably 1;  vUliftcatlon  and  the  suffering  that 
comes  to  strong  men  In  public  office — the  ha- 
tred of  the  Utile  jealous  men  for  all  great  fig- 
ures who  lead  the  people;  the  hatred  and 
.slander  that  were  piled  on  Jefferson,  on  Lin- 
coln, on  Wilson. 

Jefferson  almost  welcomed  It  as  proving  the 
strength  of  a  country  where  speech  and  the 
press  were  free.  In  his  first  Inaugural  he  did 
not  denoiuice  the  FederallsU  as  monarchists 
(as  he  believed  them  to  bei  but  Invited  them 
to  rejoin  the  Rf  publican  faith.  If  there  be 
any  among  us."  he  said  "who  wish  to  dissolve 
this  Union,  or  to  change  its  Republican  form, 
let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of 
the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  reaaon  Is  left  free  to  combat 
it." 

Lincoln,  his  eyes  sad  but  his  Hp«  smiling, 
would  ttirn  away  the  shock  of  the  abuse  by  h:s 
■low  humor.  Someone  asked  him  what  It  felt 
like  to  be  I»resldent.  He  considered  for  a 
moment.  "Well."  he  said,  "its  like  the  man 
who  was  asked  what  It  felt  like  to  be  tarred 
and  feathered  and  un  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 
•Except  for  the  honor',  the  man  answered,  'ex- 
cept for  the  honor,  Id  Just  have  leave  of 
walked.' " 


Jefferson's  father  was  neither  well-born  nor 
wealthy  but  his  mother  came  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  aristcKratlc  famUies 
In  Virginia  In  person,  tall  and  lo  lee-jolnted. 
sa'^dy-haired  and  freckled,  cnreles-sly  dre*sed, 
he  had  slrapl-  hablta  and  di.sUked  form  and 
ceremony  I  like  to  think  of  hira  remaining 
up  to  the  day  of  his  first  u\auguraUon  at 
Conrad's  boarding  house  and  then  walking  to 
the  nearby  Senate  Chamber  of  the  uncom- 
pleted Capitol  to  receive  the  oath  of  office 
from  his  cousin.  John  Marshall,  the  Chief 
Justice;  or  riding  alone  to  op)en  Congress  and 
hitching  his  horse  to  the  post  at  the  gate. 

He  was  a  great  statesman.  What  has.  1 
think,  so  firmly  held  the  outline  of  his  great- 
ness in  the  American  Imagination  generation 
after  clianglng  generation  is  the  po.-itive 
quality  of  his  beliefs.  To  Jefferson,  govern- 
ment was  no  end  in  Itself.  It  was  but  a 
means  to  human  happiness.  Freedom  was 
more  Important  than  order,  for  frsedom  was 
the  secret  ot  happiness,  and  all  men  were 
entitled  to  the  pursuit  of  their  own  hap- 
piness. 

For  this  buoyant  faith,  youthful  as  national 
Ideals  are  counted,  and  often  perhaps  naive, 
this  faith  in  our  world.  In  our  dream.  In  our 
power— what  he  himself  called  "This  Govern- 
ment, the  best  hope  of  man" — this  surely  is 
the  faith  that  has  conquered  and  built  this 
continent  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  the  well- 
spnng  of  our  untamed  imagination,  of  our 
restless  Individualism. 

And  so  today  when  we  celebrate  his  noble 
spirit  we  should  remember  that  he  was  never 
afraid— afraid  of  what  the  people  mlpht  do 
If  given  power  to  rule  themselves;  afraid  of 
too  much  education;  afraid  cf  toleranre; 
afraid  of  what  might  happen  to  the  world 
when  war  was  over. 

He  would  not  be  afraid  today  were  he 
with  us,  but  wculd  think  of  this  war  as 
another  step  in  the  long  struggle  He  would 
sec  how  m-tny  of  the  fundamentals  for  which 
he  had  fcupht  with  all  his  powers  are  now 
accepted— unlversra  education,  religious  tol- 
erance, the  gradual  growth  of  democratic 
Institutions.  He  would  see  them  threat- 
ened once  more,  and  he  would  threw  all  his 
strength  Into  their  defers?.  And  in  the 
mld.st  of  ^he  war  he  would  sit  down  like  the 
beneficent  human  architect  that  he  wr.s,  to 
plan  ttie  world  that  is  to  follow  the  war— a 
world  that  might  be  nearer  to  perfection  U 
oriy  men  had  mere  faith  Ln  mankind 

"This  Is  the  hour  when  we  can  be  great 
as  a  nation,  or  when  we  can  fail.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  we  shall  win  the  victory— 
but  let  us  win  greatly.  If  we  fail  it  will  be 
because,  even  under  the  stress  of  war.  with 
the  looses  and  sacrifices  of  the  beft  and  the 
bravest,  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  act  for 
the  largest  unity.  Today  and  each  follow- 
ing dav  we  can  achie\'e  the  unity  of  rur 
nntional  scul.  We  speak  first  of  United  Na- 
tlonfc,  but  let  us  be  sure  we  .-peak  of  a 
united  America  Those  whc  rejoice  to  sew 
dissension  among  tis  will  stress  the  fact  that 
In  this  far-stretched  country  we  have  many 
nationality  groups,  and  that  within  these 
groups  there  are  separate  factions.  There 
is  nxim  In  our  life  for  the  expression  of  Indi- 
vidual Ideas,  for  the  furtherance  of  special 
programs.  But  separate  lender' h  p  leads  too 
often  to  rivalries,  rivalries  to  disunity 

It  19  when  we  begin  to  eliminate  factions 
that  we  shall  be  better  united  as  Americans. 
Then  we  shall  no  longer  speak  ot  Irish- 
Americans,  or  Swedish-Americans,  or  Ital- 
ic n-Amerlcans.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
shall  not  look  back  to  the  dear  homes  of  our 
ancestom  for  the  Uadltlonc  and  culture  that 
have  enriched  otir  groups.  But  that  will  not 
prevent  us  from  being  united  a*  a  single  peo- 
ple, stronger  for  the  underlying  cultural  dif- 
fusion. In  that  day  an  Italian-American  will 
be  no  different  from  an  Irish-American  or 
any  other  kind  of  American. 


Do  you  think  only  Italians  were  proud  of 
First  Lt.  Alexander  R  Salvatore,  of  Glendale, 
Calif.,  who  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  lor 
gallantry  in  act.on  over  Kckoda,  New 
Guinea,  on  September  15  1942?  He  departed 
on  a  lone  reconnaissance  fllcht  with  orders  to 
attack  Japanese  ccncentiatlons  cf  any  kind. 
He  attacked  a  supply  pUe,  descending  in  the 
face  of  two  machine  guns  firing  at  him.  and 
strafed  the  obJcKrtlve.  Sixty  Japanese  dead 
were  later  found  on  the  spot. 

Sgt  Pete  R.  Muscarcllo  advanced  Into 
enemy-held  territory  between  two  hills  at 
Guiidalcanal  against  machine-gun  and  sniper 
fire  which  was  so  sudden  and  heavy  that 
about  half  the  men  started  to  retreat  He 
exposed  himself  openly  to  the  fire,  succeeded 
In  stopping  the  men.  and  regained  the  lest 
ground.  He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Pete  Muscarello  is  an 
American.     Home  town,  Chicago. 

Anthony  W  Brunetti  enlisted  In  the  Navy 
at  18,  in  1941  Re  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Fiying  Cross,  with  this  citation; 

"For  extraordinary  achievement  In  aerial 
combat  as  reai  gunner  In  an  airplane  ol  a 
scouting  squadron  In  action  against  enemy 
Japanese  forces  In  the  Battle  erf  the  C<H-al  Sea 
on  May  8.  1942.  Brunetti  successfully  re- 
pelled an  enemy  attack  on  his  plane,  shooting 
down  one  of  the  hostile  aircraft  in  the  en- 
gagement His  courage,  skill,  alertness,  and 
a  complete  disregard  for  his  own  persoial 
safety  were  directly  responsible  for  the  sav- 
ing of  his  own  plane  and  the  de^^iructlon  ol 
one  of  the  enemy  aircraft." 

Tony  Brunetti  is  an  A.merlcan  boy  from 
Briclgeport.  Conn 

Perhaps  they  have  heard  ot  these  American 
boys  in  Genoa  and  Naples,  in  Rome.  Milan. 
Tuiln,  Florence,  through  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Tuscaiiy  and  the  Piedmont  I  am 
tcld  that  the  Gestapo  has  supplanted  the 
Ovra:  and  that  In  every  villacre  and  city,  be- 
hind the  puppet  oOelil  of  Mussolini.  slU  a 
membpr  of  the  Gestapo.  Italy,  under  the 
heel  of  the  Gestapo,  forced  to  lick  the  boots 
of  the  Tedeschl!  Italy,  cf  whom  Garibaldi 
once  said : 

'O  Italy!  •  •  •  When  thou  once  more 
slialt  rou^  thyself,  they  will  tremble  at  the 
defeat  of  their  united  powers,  combined  In 
the  league  of  Hell,  to  oppress  and  de!n'»de 
thee.  Be  great,  then,  once  more.  O  Italy! 
And  then  the  powerful  voire  of  the  Almighty 
will  le  heard  by  all  tiiy  sons;  and  the  hungry 
and  cowardly  Vultures  which  destroy  thto 
will  loe  stu-iiied  by  its  thundering  sound." 

Too  long  has  Italy,  under  a  traitorous  rule. 
been    deaf    to    that    old    call    to    valcr     The 
cowardly  vultures  still  go  on  with  their  work. 
Todav  the  giory  that  Mussolini  once  promised 
echoes  bitterly  in  Italian  ears      Glory?     What 
a  glorious  opportunity  the  German  war  ma- 
chine   held    out    to    those    Italian    divisions 
which  Mussolini  poured  into  batt'.e  at  Hitler's 
comtaand!     The    opportunity    to    cover    the 
German   retreat   in   R'ossia.  from    Alamcin— 
anywhere  in  which  dying  might  serve  to  .«T7are 
German  lives.    Yes;  the  opportunity  to  aerve 
as  protectors  and  saviors  ot  Uie  super-race. 
Hitler  has  been  most  generous  In  dispenatng 
that    opportunity.     Whenever    that    glorious 
occasion  arose,  under  a  blazing  desert  sun  or 
on  the  snow-Bwept  steppes  in  midwinter,  in- 
variably the  honor  of  perishing  was  given  the 
Italian  soldier,  while  the  German  elite  guards, 
the  panzer  divisions,  were  hurried  homeward. 
F(jr  this  ..iBtinction,  some  sign  of  gratitude 
might  hare  been  expected— and  It  ha*  been 
forthcoming:  to  Italy's  sailors  has  been  given 
the  honor  of   maintaining  a  life  line  acroM 
the      perilous      Mediterranean.     Whl'.e      the 
planes  of  the  Luftwaffe  are  tustly  engaged  in 
protecting  German  armies  and  German  cttJes. 
these  Italian  sailors  are  given  excliiBlve  rights 
to  the  protective  canopy  of  the  blue  skies 
above. 
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How  long  the  Ilallan*  can  bear  up  urder 
such  lavish  hom-s.  I  do  not  know.  There  Is 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  such  heroics  that 
any  nation  can  lake.  It  is  time  that  the 
Italian  soldier  and  sailor  cast  off  this  nuiiUle 
Of  glory— Uie  glory  of  dying  for  Germany — 
so  that  It  may  be  worn  by  those  who  most 
deserve  It — the  German  NazLs  themselves. 

The  time  may  not  be  long.  Even  now  the 
bell  tolls  and  each  man  must  make  hl8 
choice  DcHth  will  come,  and  suffering  in  the 
bairicaded  street.s.  But  there  will  be  the 
marching  of  feet  of  the  mighty  army  of  lib- 
eration, the  army  of  liberation  brlntjlng  free- 
dom to  the  conquered  land  of  Italy  Each 
man  muat  make  his  choice — whether  to  ac- 
cept that  army,  or  to  follow  the  discredited 
ranks  of  the  weak  tyrant  who  has  sold  Italy 
to  her  oppre."bs».rs.  We  then  will  know  our 
friends — and  we  will  know  our  foes. 
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HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

Of    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEI'RESENI ATIVE3 

Wedricsda'j.  May  5.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sptniker.  dunriK  the  la.st  2  ytar.s  the 
Amfrican  people  have  heard  much  about 
the  .'iubject  of  post-war  condition.s. 
Little  of  the  details  of  the  program,  how- 
ever, have  been  disclosed  to  the  public. 
Apparently  it  has  been  left  to  Kingsbury 
Smith,  a  well-known  writer,  to  tell  the 
people  of  this  country  what  their  part  of 
the  propram  is  to  be  alter  the  wars  are 
ended.  He  speaks  with  the  assurance  of 
one  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject  he  discusses.  It  is  evident 
that  he  is  fully  and  authoritatively  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  author  of  an  article 
entitled  "Our  Plan  for  Post- War  Ger- 
many," appearing  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest.  It  is  termed  a  "detailed 
report  on  Washington's  answer  to  the 
question.  'What  shall  we  do  with  Ger- 
many after  the  war?"  "  This  article  is  so 
ama/.ing  and  based  upon  what  must  be 
considered  much  and  continuous  wishful 
thinking,  r.^.lher  than  upon  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  an  understanding 
of  the  practical  world  in  which  we  live, 
that  the  picture  as  he  presents  it  appears 
fantastic. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
first  sentence  m  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
the  article  which  says: 

While  it  Is  antic.pated  that  the  pri-llminary 
niiliiary  government  will  be  a  Joint  Allied  un- 
dertaking, the  American  Government  Is  pre- 
paring to  handle  the  problem  alone  II  neces- 
sary. 

It  must  be  cle^r  that  other  nations  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  any 
extent  with  men  or  money  to  these  activi- 
ties. So  if  the  above  sentence  is  inter- 
preted as  it  Without  a  doubt  will  be  in- 
terpreted, other  nations  will  consider  it 
an  invitation  to  permit  the  American 
people  to  do  the  whole  job  themselves. 
This  will  involve  kct^ping  a  hvige  army  of 
American  boys  in  Germany  and  probably 


other  places  for  a  generation.  It  will  also 
involve  the  spending  of  many  billions  of 
American  money  wrung  from  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

If  this  program  is  to  be  embarked  upon 
after  the  war,  it  should  only  be  aft'^r  the 
American  people  have  been  fully  advised 
as  to  the  details  of  the  same  and  after 
they  have  given  their  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  former  valuable  and 
long-time  Member  of  this  Hou.se  now 
living  in  th''  West — and  I  refer  to  our  old 
friend,  the  Honorable  Frank  Crowther — 
forwardrd  me  a  clippinp  from  the  Dr-n- 
ver  Post  of  April  29.  It  is  an  article  by 
Merryle  Stanley  Rukey.ser  entitled  "FalNe 
Hopes  Fostered  by  'Better  World  Boys.*  " 
It  deaLs  with  the  subject  above  discus.sed. 
Mr.  Rukeyser  brushes  aside  the  fog  of 
wishful  thinking  and  takes  a  look  at  the 
picture  in  all  its  nakedness. 

I  From  the  Readers  Digest  of  May  1943] 
OfR  Plan  for  Post-war  Germany 

A  DETAU  rn  REPORT  ON  WASHINGTON  S  ANSWER  TO 
THE  etTESTION;  WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH 
GERMANY    AFTER  THE  WAR? 

(By  King-bury  Smith) 

i;  Americas  offlcml  plannt'rs  have  their 
way.  the  German  pe<jplc  are  to  be  given  one 
more  chance  after  this  war  to  prove  they  can 
become  peaceful,  cooperative  members  of  a 
sane  society  of  nations.  But  this  time  the 
Gfrm.ins  will  have  to  learn  to  be  gcod  ti.e 
hard  way  Stric.  control  for  an  lnd(  !iiiite 
period  of  years,  under  a  policy  of  stern  but 
Just  tri  atment.  l.'  the  objective  cn\L-ageU  by 
Washington  offlculs. 

These  plans,  nf  cci:rs?.  are  still  In  a  state  of 
formulation  Some  uf  the  views  expressed  In 
this  article  represei.i  ideas  ruih»"r  than  con- 
crete plans.  New  d  'velopments  may  chapf^e 
thrm.  With  these  reservations  In  mind,  the 
following  IS  presen'id  as  the  American  pro- 
gram fcr  the  post-war  treatment  of  Gor- 
miiny ; 

After  the  occupation  of  Germany  by  Allied 
forces,  under  the  terms  of  tinconditlonaj  sur- 
render, the  first  step  will  be  the  establishment 
of  a  military  government  by  the  commander 
of  the  occupying  forces.  Its  purpose  will  be: 
First,  to  safeguard  the  occupying  forces  and 
to  maintain  a  favorable  military  situation; 
and  second,  to  preserve  law  and  order  among 
the  civilian  population. 

As  soon  as  Germany  has  been  completely 
occupied,  a  supreme  Allied  military  and  civil 
government  should  take  over  This  gov- 
ernment would  control  the  administration 
of  Germany;  supervise  the  total  disarma- 
ment of  Its  air.  land,  and  sea  forces;  direct 
the  decentralization  of  Its  Industries  and 
readjustment  of  lt«  economic  life. 

While  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  prelim- 
inary military  government  will  be  a  Joint 
Allied  undertaking,  the  American  Govern- 
ment IS  preparing  to  handle  the  problem 
alone  if  necessary.  Army  officers  and  civil- 
ian experts  who  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience In  government,  speak  German  well, 
and  have  b^en  acquainted  with  that  coun- 
try In  ti  c  past  are  being  trained  to  act  as 
"civil  BfTalr:  ofllcers."  The  War  Department 
alone  is  pi.-. •  nlng  to  train  mnie  than  1.000 
top  admlnL-^'rators  to  help  govern  Germany. 

These  Amrlcan  Gauleiters  are  being  pre- 
pared at  the  United  St.ites  Army  School  of 
Military  Government  i-.t  Charlottesville.  Va  , 
created  In  May  19  42.  Two  clashes  of  150 
each  have  already  been  graduated  after  a 
4  months"  course 

The  course  includes  not  only  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, economy,  and  psychology  of  the  German 
people,  but  the  prep.iration  of  definite  plans 
for  taking  over  specific  areas.  For  example, 
If  an  American  general  should  occupy  Ham- 
burg, a  plan  will  be  available  for  establish- 


ment of  n-.llitar;  ?,overnment  there,  ninne  with 
the  trained  administrators  who  helped  pre- 
pare the  plan 

These  Americans  are  being  taught  that  the 
ta-st  results  will  be  obtained  by  a  policy  of 
Justice,  hcnor,  and  humanity,  that  a  mili- 
tary occupation  marked  by  harshne-s.  In- 
justice, or  oppression  will  leave  lastmg  resent- 
ment In  the  hearts  of  the  German  people  and 
will  sow  the  seeds  of  future  war 

Special  military  police  'or  Germany  aL'o  are 
l>elng  trained  by  the  War  Department  at  Fort 
Custer.  Mich.  Our  Navy.  too.  Is  preparing  con- 
tingents for  service  In  Germany.  In  addition, 
keymen  in  the  State  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.s.  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and 
several  other  governmental  agencies  are  beini; 
carefully  selected  for  ^^pecial  training  as  tech- 
nical e.xperl.'s. 

It  Is  Int'-nded  that  these  administrators 
and  techiucal  experts  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  supreme  allied  government  that  suc- 
ceeds  the   military  government 

The  milit.iry  government's  first  itep.  Amer- 
ican planners  believe,  must  be  the  quick 
round-up.  trial,  and  punl.shment  of  war  crim- 
inals. It  Is  feared  that  otherwise  the  people 
of  the  conquered  trrntories.  where  Quislings 
and  local  Nazis  have  cooperated  with  the  Ger- 
mans. Will  take  matters  into  their  own  hands 
One  Fighting  French  spokesman  estimated 
that  a  million  people  might  be  killed  in 
France  alone  unless  proper  preventive  meas- 
ure*' are  tak-n. 

Another  reason  fcr  swift  and  pitiless  action 
against  the  war  criminals  Is  to  convince  the 
German  petjple  that  their  leaders  can  no 
longer  escape  retribution  for  starting  wars. 

Plans  are  now  uniler  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  commission  to  In- 
vestigate war  crimes  Its  members  may  also 
serve  on  the  United  Nation.s  court  which  will 
try  the  hipher  German  officials,  including 
Nazi  Party  leaders  re.-ponsible  for  the  bar- 
baric slaughter  of  Jews  In  Europe  It  Is  In- 
tended that  every  high-ranking  Nazi.  In- 
cluding Hitler,  Goertng.  and  Gcibbels.  shall 
be  brought  to  Immediate  trial 

As  fur  Hitler,  It  Is  considered  highly  prob- 
able that  he  will  ct;mmlt  suicide  If  he  Is 
captured,  the  American  Government  will 
favor  trying  him  before  a  United  Nations 
tribunal  on  charges  of  ma.ss  murder,  with 
execution  by  a  firing  squad  If  .ound  guilty. 

German  Army  generals  who  permitted  war 
crimes  in  occupies!  territories  under  their 
command  will  not  escape  punl.'^hment.  And 
the  American  Government  has  been  compil- 
ing an  atrocity  list"  of  Gestapo  men.  SS 
troops,  and  other  German  ai^ents  charged 
with  perpetrating  crimes  against  the  peoples 
of  conquered  countrle.s.  Other  governments 
are  compiling  their  own  lists. 

There  arc  to  be  no  deals  of  expediency  with 
Nazis,  and  all  party  leaders  will  Immediately 
be  removed  from  public  ofllce  On  the  other 
hand,  since  many  German  public  servants 
were  Compelled  to  become  associated  with 
the  Nazis  In  order  to  exist.  It  la  Intended  to 
retain  much  of  the  civilian  personnel  of  the 
public  services  and  police  forces  of  Germany- 
men  who  can  be  relied  on  to  do  their  work 
loyally  under  strict  control. 

Parallel  with  these  early  cccupntlonal 
moves  Will  be  measures  for  the  imiiediate 
and  total  disarmament  of  Germany,  except 
for  small  arms  required  by  the  police  force 
to  maintain  civil  order.  Geiman  clv.l  avia- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  train  only  a  small 
number  of  pilots  The  number  of  airfields 
will  he  limited  and  pl-ictd  undir  close  Allied 
supervision  Allied  .ar  forces  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  ma'n  German  alrdrcmes 

Because  dL-^charged  soldiers  of  a  defeated 
natli  n  are  ripe  for  revolution,  many  German 
soldiers  will  be  kept  mobilized  temporarily 
and  used  as  labor  battalions  to  hdp  rebuild 
the  devastated  areas  not  only  of  their  own 
country  but  of  the  countries  invaded  cr 
bombed  by  Germany. 
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As  part  of  the  disarmament  of  Germany  and 
the  drastic  reduction  of  Its  overdeveloped  war 
Industries.  It  Is  considered  necessary  to  re- 
move a  great  deal  of  machinery.  Mort  of 
this  will  be  given  to  the  conquered  nations, 
to  replace  the  machinery  either  taken  cr 
destroyed  by  the  Germans.  German  Indus- 
tries left  Intact  will  be  prohibited  from  manu- 
factunng  munitions  or  Implements  of  war 
of  any  kind  Germany  wl'i  not  be  permitted 
to  rearm,  secretly  or  otherwise,  for  a  very 
long  time.  There  will  be  no  "token"  army 
that  can  be  used  as  the  nucleus  for  training 
an  officer  class,  nor  will  the  Germans  be  al- 
lowed tc  hold  maneuvers  with  unarmed  tro<>ps 
using  mock  guns  and  tanks — one  of  the  mis- 
takes the  allies  made  the  last  time. 

While  our  ofllctals  are  determined  that 
Germany  shall  never  again  become  the  dom- 
inant military  power  in  Europe,  it  Is  not 
planned  to  deprive  the  Germans  forever  of 
.sharing  In  the  work  of  an  International  jx)- 
llce  force.  When  they  have  proved  that  they 
have  permanejitly  renounced  their  belief  in 
militarism  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy  they  can  be  allowed  to  play  their  pro- 
portionate share  In  the  collective -security 
fiystem  that  Is  de5lgned  to  maintain  world 
peace.  This  is  something  they  cannot  hope 
for.  however,  in  less  than  a  generation  of 
good  behavior. 

America's  planners  Intend  to  limit  relief 
measures  In  Germany  to  the  minimum  re- 
quired to  prevent  revolution  and  chaos. 
There  is  no  disposition  to  play  Santa  Claus. 
Furthermore,  the  people  of  Nazi-conquered 
territories  have  a  priority  on  our  relief  re- 
sources. In  the  Interest  of  lasting  peace 
and  a  stable  world  order,  however.  It  Is  felt 
that  we  must  prevent  famine,  disease,  and 
economic  chaos  in  Germany. 

This  will  mean  food  and  medical  supplies 
during  the  emergency  period  after  occupa- 
tion cf  the  country.  It  may  mean  seeds  and 
fertilizer  to  help  them  plant  crops.  The 
sooner  they  can  grow  enough  to  eat,  the 
sooner  we  can  stop  sending  food.  When 
harvest  time  enables  them  to  start  feeduig 
themselves,  the  surplus  above  that  needed  to 
maintain  STjbslstence  will  be  diverted  to 
those  European  countries  whose  farm  lands 
were  destroyed  by  the  Nazi  military  machine. 

Ovir  emergency  food  relief  measures  wUI 
be  directed  chiefly  to  German  chUdrcn.  prob- 
ably under  American  Red  Cross  au;  pices. 
The  American  flag  will  be  prominently  dis- 
played at  distributing  centers.  We  want  the 
children  to  know  where  the  relief  U  coming 
from. 

It  Is  In  ba&lc  matters  of  statehood,  how- 
ever, that  the  German  people  are  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  most  severely  for  Uie  criminal 
folly  of  following  Hitler  in  his  mad  move- 
ment of  world  conquest.  The  American  plan- 
ners feel  that  Geimany  must  be  dra.^tically 
decentralized  as  a  political  and  economic  unit, 
even  to  the  point  of  breaking  up  Uie  country 
lo'o  separate  states  or  regions. 

Tins  Idea  Is  not  dictated  by  revenge,  but 
by  a  genuine  desire  to  find  a  solution  for 
Germany's  militarism.  It  Is  felt  that  most 
of  the  good  tliat  ha*  come  out  of  Germany, 
such  as  its  literary  and  mvi&ical  culture,  de- 
veloped when  that  country  was  not  practicing 
nationalism.  Therefore  Germany  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  a  single,  powerful  In- 
dustrial and  political  unit. 

During  the  probauonary  period,  political 
parties  which  advocate  extreme  nationalism 
will  be  prohibited.  Close  watch  will  be 
maintained  to  make  sure  such  political  move- 
ments do  not  develop  underground.  Dis- 
obedience will  bring  immediate  and  drastic 
economic  sanctions,  followed.  If  necessary,  by 
military  force  to  break  up  the  movements 
and  liquidate  their  leaders. 

In  the  economic  field.  It  is  Intended  first 
to  reduce  and  decentralize  Germany's  Indtia- 


trles.  Germany's  cartels  will  be  broken  up, 
and  sur^ivlng  Industries  will  be  placed  under 
strict  allied  control.  At  first,  the  benefits 
which  Germany  derives  from  her  agriculture 
and  the  rest  of  her  economic  Uie  will  be  lim- 
ited to  a  point  that  will  assure  self-subsist- 
ence and  permit  rehabilitation  of  devastated 
areas.  Later  as  the  German  people  give  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  In  helping  In  the  peace- 
ful reconstruction  of  Europe,  the  benefits  wtU 
be  increased  until  they  enjoy  full  equality 
of   commercial   opportunity. 

It  Is  b'^Ueved  that  Germany  must  be  al- 
lowed a  limited  amount  of  foreign  trade  to 
enable  her  to  obtain  raw  materials,  such  as 
cotton  and  oil,  needed  for  peaceful  purposes 
The  American  planners  consider  Germany  to 
be  the  workshop  of  Europe,  and  there  Is  no 
disposition  to  scrap  the  workshop.  The  in- 
tention simply  Is  that  It  shall  be  used  for 
peaceful  and  not  warlike  purposes. 

Some  American  planners  believe  that  an 
educational  campaign  will  have  to  be  under- 
taken In  Germany  to  erase  the  stamp  of  Hlt- 
lerism.  They  favor  the  establishment  of  an 
International  educational  comlsslon.  Includ- 
ing responsible  German  members,  to  draft 
a  program  for  teaching  factual  world  history 
to  adults  as  well  as  children.  For  this  pur- 
pose It  is  hoped  to  enlist  in  Germany  the  aid 
of  the  radio  and  the  press,  and  of  religious 
organizations.  Catholic  and  Protestant.  In 
converting  the  German  people  to  a  p)ollcy  of 
peaceful  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  American  planners  are  not  resigned  to 
the  Idea  that  the  German  people  cannot  be 
made  p)eaceful  and  contented  memberb  of  a 
sensible  society  of  nation?.  But  If  their  plan 
Is  to  work,  the  government  will  need  the 
overwhelming  support  of  American  public 
opinion.  Unless  America  accepts  Its  full 
share  of  responsibility  in  making  the  plan 
work.  It  will  collapse,  Germany  will  become 
a  prey  to  the  vengeance-seeking  peoples  of 
Europe — and  the  seeds  of  the  third  world 
war  will  be  sown.  We  cannot  have  lasting 
peace  If  the  people  of  any  large  nation,  and 
especially  the  Germans,  are  treated  as  pariahs. 


[Prom  the  Denver  Post  of  April  29,  19431 

False  Hopes  Fosteezs  bt  "Better  World 
Boys  " — Politicians  and  Profissors  Aren  t 
Going  to  Sit  AaooNo  in  Secret  Session  and 
Waft  Nation  Into  Promised  Land — Prog- 
ress Not  Peoouct  of  Sword 

(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser) 
The  splilt  of  economic  quackery  is  In  the 
air. 

In  bidding  for  popular  favor  In  wartime.  It 
has  become  fashionable  to  promise  a  better 
world  after  the  struggle. 

These  essays  In  blue  sky  i.re  not  confined 
to  any  single  political  party  or  eonomlc 
class.  Politically,  the  movement  has  become 
bipartisan  with  the  recent  appointment  of 
a  Republican  House  committee  to  study  post- 
war problems,  and  with  the  creation  of  com- 
mittees on  post-war  plans  by  various  business 
organizations. 

Of  course,  this  column  Is  entirely  sympa- 
thetic with  all  efforts  to  achieve  a  more  or- 
derly economic  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
and  has  pioneered  In  advocating  such  efTorts; 
but  it  questions  the  wisdom  or  the  common 
honesty  of  latwllng  such  humble  offsets 
atrainst  threatened  catastrophe  as  assurances 
of  a  better  world. 

HOW   MUCH   DAMAGE   IS   REAL   QUESTION 

With  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life  and 
property  on  a  global  basis  as  a  result  of  the 
Axis  depredations  and  aggression,  the  real 
question  is  how  much  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  post-war  economic  fabric.  It  Is  a  sheer 
illusion  to  assume  that  the  sword  will  auto- 
matically usher  In  a  period  of  sweetness  and 
light.  Culture,  economic  and  social  progress 
come  through  peaceful  evolution,  not  sud- 


denly through  the  sword  It  h  a  mistake  to 
misinterpret  the  characteristics  of  victory. 
Military  defeat  of  the  Axis  is  necessary  If 
world  progress  Is  to  be  resumed,  but  the  event 
merely  clears  the  way  fcr  the  peaceful  steps 
needed  for  progress.  This  war,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  United  Nations.  Is  analogous 
to  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife  to  cut  away 
the  cancerous  growth  of  Axis  aggression. 

When  the  surgeon  cut-s  away  cancer,  he 
does  not  promise  that  the  surviving  patient 
will  be  able  to  lick  Joe  Louis.  He  merely 
says  that  a  successful  operation  will  give  the 
patient  an  opportunity  to  continue  to  strug- 
gle and  compete  with  his  fellow  men.  Like- 
wise, victory  in  this  war  will  give  the  demo- 
cratic nations  an  opportunity  to  continue  to 
struggle  and  to  apply  their  intelligence  and 
their  energy  to  economic,  social,  and  political 
advancement.  The  mere  phybical  ending  of 
hostilities  will  not  of  and  by  Itself  usher  in 
the  millennium. 

WEI-L-BEING    RESTS   ON    PRODUCnVTTT 

Men  talk  glibly  about  the  coming  of  a 
better  world.  No  one  can  oppose  the  objec- 
tive, but  It  is  high  time  that  someone  chal- 
lenged the  prevailing  wlatfulness  and  pointed 
out  that  a  better  world  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  sum  total  of  the  efforts  of 
men  In  the  arta,  sciences,  and  In  Industry. 
It  Lb  not  to  be  bad  for  the  asking;  It  must 
be  wrested  from  reluctant  forces  through 
lifelong  exertion  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
Individuals,  each  contributing  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

Those  who  deal  In  the  currency  of  Ideal 
and  who  make  Irredeemable  promises  alxjut 
a  better  world  give  the  Impression  that  we 
have  had  a  less  than  perfect  universe  be- 
cause of  villains  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
forget  that  greater  material  well-being  rests 
on  Increased  productivity,  which  comes  in  an 
undramatic  way  through  supplementing  the 
human  muscle  with  power  equipment  and 
better  tools.  They  appear  to  overlook  that 
material  betterment  springs  from  the  re- 
sults of  patient  research  and  searching  In 
the  laboratories.  They  tend  to  undervalue 
the  contribution  to  world  betterment  made 
by  the  unsung  workers  In  factories,  on  farmi', 
and  In  the  service  occupations,  and  by  men 
In  management  who  direct  them. 

The  better  world  b<  ys  give  the  Impres- 
sion that,  if  you  gather  politicians  and 
professors  from  various  countries  around  at  a 
secretive  counsel  table  from  which  the  press 
is  excluded,  that  they  will  readily  concoct 
a  formula  which  will  assure  progress. 

TIME  TO  TELL  UGLT  TRTTTH 

I  think  that.  If  we  eliminate  the  cant  from 
current  discussions,  our  long-term  prospccta 
will  be  improved.  Americans  have  the 
toughness  to  achieve  their  gains  the  hard 
way — through  thrift  and  industry  Thry  do 
not  need  assurances  that  benefits  will  be 
handed  down  by  Mamma  Government. 

After  World  War  No.  1,  especially  in  Europe, 
the  degree  of  disillusionment  and  cynicism 
was  beyond  precedent.  Discontent  repre- 
sented the  ratio  between  promise  and  per- 
formance. The  failure  to  attain  the  promised 
land  led  to  popular  confusion  and  despair, 
which  created  opportunities  for  the  Fascist 
who  exploited  the  looming  popular  loss  cf 
self-confidence. 

If  we  start  telling  our  people  the  ugly  truth, 
we  shall  better  prepare  them  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  post-war  period.  Thus  we  shall 
Bet  In  motion  psychological  forces  to  combat 
the  threatened  deterioration.  And  we  will 
heighten  our  prospects  for  moving  upward 
and  onward  If  we  start  out  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  which  In  the  peat 
made  for  national  prosperity.  This  would 
represent  a  scientific  approach  to  post-war 
conditions  and  prospects,  as  oppoaed  to  the 
Cou*  school  of  post-war  economics  which  new 
appears  to  be  in  vogue. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAIVfES  P.  McGRANERY 

or    PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Maij  5.  1913 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followinR  address 
entitled  "The  Government  and  the  War," 
the  second  of  two  William  H.  White 
Foundation  lectures,  by  the  Honorable 
Francis  Biddie.  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Stalo.s.  delivered  at  the  University 
(if  Virmma,  Charlottesville.  Va..  Mondav. 
May  3.  1943: 

In  my  flr.st  lecture  I  spoke  of  the  demo- 
cratic ends  lor  which  we  fight  tlu.s  war  and 
some  of  tlie  traditional  difflcultie.s  which 
must  be  overcome  In  our  own  thinking  if 
dcm(  cratlc  purpo.ses  are  to  be  gcnuuiely 
aclileved.  I  pointed  to  the  fear  of  change 
and  the  horror  cf  planning,  tlie  tendency  to 
view  complex  prcblem.s  in  terms  of  such  over- 
fcimplifled  dilemmas  as  the  choice  between 
suclaUsm  and  laLs.«ez  fairr;  thf  .li^umptlon 
cf  a  rigid  distinction  between  the  functions 
of  government  and  of  private  enterprise. 
>*ith  government  inevitably  evil  and  enter- 
prise necessarily  good;  the  suspicion  of  ex- 
perts m  Rovemment  as  an  abidmg  threat  to 
popular  rule.  The.^e  are  difficulties  wh:ch  go 
nut  merely  to  the  structure  of  guvernment — 
the  distribution  of  power  amoni;  the  various 
branches  cf  the  Federal  Government  and  be- 
tween the  Nation  and  the  States;  they  go 
to  the  entire  governmental  enterp!i.->e  and 
thus  determine  in  the  largest  sense  the 
mca."^ure  cf  our  a.-plratlons  and  our  pi;wcrs. 
Speaking  In  December,  it  seemed  appropriate 
to  state  our  estiential  problems  in  such  gen- 
eral and  long-range  terms.  You  will  imder- 
fitand  why  it  Is  that  .<ipeaking  m  May  I  in- 
tend to  concern  myself  with  rccfTU  cU-velop- 
ments  and  to  outline  our  dIfflcuUles  hi  much 
more  immtdiate  terms. 

I 
I  tcke  no  risk  of  overstatement  w'.".cn  I  sny 
that  the  5  month.s  since  I  first  addressed  you 
have  been  months  of  unmistakable  reactions. 
This  Is  not  surpri.slng  in  view  ol  what  has 
been  accom.plUhed  and  the  sacrifices  that 
grew  Increasingly  necessary  as  the  war  pro- 
pram  proceeds.  That  the  reaction  should 
have  become  swiftly  articulate  following  an 
election  which  resulted  In  gains  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Its  manifestation  In  Congress  has. 
cf  course,  taken  the  form  of  an  nttack  upon 
the  e.vecutivo  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
pov.-ers  under  which  it  operates,  the  appro- 
priations by  which  It  functions,  aid  Its  ex- 
tensive Civilian  personnel. 

The  lawmakers,  having  vested  the  broadest 
powers  in  the  Prcbident  to  supplcm^-nt  his 
constitutional  authority  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  having  directed  the  Executive  to  act 
promptly  ai:d  vigorously,  now  protest  the 
exercise  of  cU'Ugaied  powers  by  challenging 
the  necessity  for  having  delegated  them  at 
all.  The  attack  transcends  particular  acts 
of  alleged  n-.aladmlnlstratlon  and  includes 
the  field  of  administration  as  a  whoJe.  Ad- 
mlnt.^trn*or>.  whether  old  line  civil  servants. 
New  Deal  administrators,  or  businessmen  em-  I 
ployed  in  tl.o  new  war  agencies,  are  grouped 
as  "bureaucrats';  and  the  legislators  aptiear 
ms  popular  champions,  struggling  to  win  back 
for  the  people  the  powers  which  the  "bureau- 
crats '  have  usurped.  AdmuUstration  Is  dis- 
cuaaed  as  it  it  wtre  essentially   incompatible 


with  legislation,  and  the  attack  on  admin- 
istrative agencies  gatheis  new  life.  Even 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  New  Deal  pro- 
gram, giving  voice  to  the  popular  sentiment, 
hit  the  new  sawdust  t:ail  which  leads  to 
casting  out  the  "bureaucrats"  from  the  bcdy 
politic. 

This  climate  of  opinion,  manifested  In  dally 
dl.:cussinn  on  the  floor  of  Congrt&s  as  well 
as  In  action  on  specific  measures,  was  given 
Its  mast  pointed  expression  In  the  mounting 
enthusiasm  to  Investigate  the  executive 
branch  and  all  Us  works.  The  standing 
ccmmitlces  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  In- 
cluding the  nrcat  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, are  the  traditional  media  through 
which  the  Congress  maintains  its  neccs.iary 
critical  awareness  of  the  details  of  adminis- 
trative operations.  A  number  of  special  com- 
mitters were,  in  addition,  functioning  at  the 
close  of  the  la^t  session,  notably  the  Truman 
committie  established  to  investigate  the 
natlcn,il  dcftn.'e  program  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures.  A  score  of  resolutions  intro- 
duced at  the  present  session  In  the  House 
and  more  than  a  dozen  in  the  Senate  pro- 
po.sed  to  add  to  the  normal  work  of  the  estab- 
lished committees'  special  investigations  into 
■various  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  executive 
branch  Many  of  the  proposals,  particularly 
m  the  House,  were  for  the  creation  of  special 
committees 

By  the  middle  of  March  the  House,  in  ad- 
dition to  continuing  the  Dies  committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Small  business,  had  by 
resolution  authorized  the  Committees  on 
Military  and  Naval  Affairs  to  investigate  the 
progress  of  the  war  effort;  It  had  empowered 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  to  conduct 
thorouiih  studies  and  investigation  of  the 
policies  and  practices  relating  to  cIvllUm  em- 
ployment in  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  including  Government- 
owned  corporations":  It  had  created  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  organlzaticn. 
personnel,  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  to  determine 
whether  the  Commission  Is  "acting  in  ac- 
cordance With  law  and  the  public  interest"; 
it  had  estabh;;hed  a  select  Cdminiltce  to  In- 
vestigate the  Farm  Security  Administration 
(Which  It  subsequently  voted  to  destroy) 
"with  a  view  to  determine  whether  or  not 
such  activities  are  being  carried  on  In  nc- 
cordanci?  with  the  policies  of  Congre,';s":  it 
had  authorized  the  Committee  on  Public 
Btiildmcs  and  Grounds  to  conduct  an  Inves- 
tigation Into  the  progress  of  the  entire  de- 
fense housing  program;  It  had  directed  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  through  a  sub- 
commttee,  to  examine  charges  that  certain 
persons  in  the  employ  of  tiic  executive  agen- 
cies are  unfit  for  public  employment  because 
of  association  with  subversive  orRanl^atlons; 
1'-  had  granted  general  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation^  "to  conduct  such 
studies  and  examination  of  the  organization 
and  operation  of  any  executive  department 
or  •  •  •  agency  •  •  •  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  necessary  to  assist  It  in 
connection  with  the  determination  of  mat- 
ters within  Its  Jurisdk'tlcn";  -nd,  finally,  it 
had  established  a  sptcial  committee  "to  con- 
duct investigations  of  any  action,  rule,  pro- 
cedure, regulation,  order,  or  directive  taken 
or  promulgated  by  any  departnv.nt  or  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
where  complaint  is  made'  to  the  committee 
that  the  action  deprlvis  citizens  of  constitu- 
tional rights  or  otherwise  e.cceeda  the 
agen -y's  power  or  inflicts  a  penalty  without 
nfTording  an  opportunity  to  present  a  defense 
"before  a  fair  and  impartial  tribunal." 

I  cite  this  enumeration  net  in  criticism 
of  the  House  or  any  cf  the  committees,  but 
ratlier  to  exhibit  the  temper  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  executive  branch  after  17 
months  of  war.  There  is  hardly  a  field  of 
executive  action   that   is  not   being  critically 


reviewed — often    by    several    committees    In 
succession  or  even  at  the  same  time 

At  least  one  Member  of  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  has  mrdc  clear 
that  he  regards  It  as  appropriate  for  Congress 
not  only  to  investigate  the  executive  agenc.es 
as  the  occasion  ari.  es  but  to  maintain  a  day- 
by-day  review  of  their  activities  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  rule-making  authority  On 
January  25  Mr  Dirkse.n  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion—  thus  far  not  adopted — proposing  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  committee  on  administrative 
review,  to  which  all  agencies  would  be  re- 
cjuired  to  submit  their  rules  and  regulations 
before  they  could  become  effective.  Within 
10  days  the  committee  would  determine 
whether  the  rule  submitted  runs  "counter 
to  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  creating  and 
delegating  the  functions  for  the  enforcement 
of  which  It  Is  proposed."  If  the  agency  U 
notified  that  the  proposed  rule  does  violate 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  as  ccnstrued  by  the 
committee,  the  rule  could  not  be  made  effec- 
tive until  the  expiration  of  40  days  Even  if 
Congress  took  no  adverse  action  during  the 
40-day  period,  it  may  be  assvimed  that  the 
objection  of  the  committee  would  in  normal 
circumstances  have  the  force  of  a  moral  veto. 

Mr  DiRKSEN  fully  recognizes  that  Imple- 
mentation of  his  plan  would  necessitate 
the  establishment  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Committee  of  a  Ci.rps  of  congressional  ex- 
perts to  study  what  the  administrators  pro- 
pose to  do.  He  has  in  mind  that  the  com- 
mittee will  actually  police  administrative 
procedures.  This  Is  Indicated  by  his  com- 
ments on  the  resclution.  "There  must  be 
bureaucratic  discipline."  he  said,  "there 
should  be  review.  I  am  persuaded  that  a 
greit  many  bungling  procedure-^  cf  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  could  have  been 
avoided  If  a  group  of  legislators  could  sit 
down  with  a  staff  and  examine  them  meticu- 
lously and  straighten  them  out  and  send 
them  back  and  say  'with  these  modlflcatiri.s 
they  are  all  right."  So  we  need  legislative 
review  " 

II 

Whether  or  rot  the  suspicion  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  thus  articulated  In  Congress  re- 
flects prevailing  public  sentiment  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  Judge.  It  is.  to  be  sure,  one 
of  the  great  functions  of  Congress  to  act, 
as  It  has  been  said,  as  "an  organ  of  regis- 
tration, an  Instrument  of  criticism,  a  sound- 
ing Iward  through  which  the  voice  of  the 
Nation  can  make  Itself  heard  "  Congrt-sa 
Is  the  immediate  link  between  the  people 
and  their  servants  in  the  executive  branch, 
the  ever-present  guaranty  that  administra- 
tion will  remain  reasonably  cIo?e  to  the  l.ne 
of  popular  will  It  Is  in  fact  extraordin-iry 
hOTv  fast  the  irritations  of  private  citlz:-ns 
over  what  they  believe  to  be  unnecessary 
or  unfair  in  government  are  translated  Uito 
c-^n-^resslonal  criticism  of  administration. 
What  begln.s  in  specific  complaints  soon  swells 
Into  attacks  on  folicy  A  Member  ol  Con- 
gress, finding  himself  often  enough  the  un- 
happy victim  of  an  enraged  constituents 
dissatisfaction  with  an  impersonal  '•govern- 
ment,' acquires  a  relish  for  the  word  "bu- 
reaucrat," which  It  la  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand But  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  a'vj  an  elected  official  He  Is,  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  tried  to  explain  to 
a  foreign  diplomat,  bound  to  be  the  In'.er- 
preter  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  "It  is  his  duty  to  divine  the 
moment  when  the  country  requires  action 
and  to  take  the  action  which  the  great  ma- 
jority demands"  The  President  has  not  de- 
viated from  his  cour>-e  or  altered  the  essen- 
tial policies  on  which  the  operations  of  the 
Government   have   Ijeen   set 

Whatever  the  state  of  popular  opinion  may 
be  when  tested  by  speciCc  issues,  it  is  clear 
enoujih  that  the  attack  upon  the  bureau- 
crats was  nut  without  popular  appeal,     ^:cn 
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and  women  t'^rcughcut  the  country  were 
leehiig  the  Impact  of  total  war  m  Its  pro- 
gressively Etr  ii^er  pressure  on  tlie  domestic 
iront.  The  manpower  barrel  seemed  almost 
empty,  though  we  knew  that  It  had  not  yet 
yielded  half  enough  The  last  stages  of  the 
conversion  of  indu'^try  from  peace  to  war 
were  being  completed.  Regulations  and  com- 
plicated restrictions  seemed  to  multiply  over- 
nlsht.  Could  not  the  Government  Just  Issue 
a  tew  simple  orders  and  let  the  public,  eatjer 
to  further  the  grand  effort,  cooperate  to  the 
hmil?  Who  Was  the  Government  to  say  what 
wo:k  was  necessary  for  the  war  and  what 
was  not?  Waat  did  the  Government  know 
about  local  conditions,  about  the  needs  ol 
any  particular  locality,  about  the  problems 
and  the  po.nt  of  view  of  a  minority  group, 
nbuut  the  urgent  yet  conflicting  needs  of 
farmers,  of  workers,  of  Industrialists,  and 
consumers? 

If  this  Is  what  people  were  thinking,  we 
have  no  cause  fur  surprise.  Add  to  this  the 
iiusiratlon  tliat  ail  of  us  feel  at  not  being 
able  to  do  mere  to  win  the  war.  Our  sons. 
cur  brotliers.  or  our  husbands  are  fightinf!  or 
may  fight  at  any  time,  yet  there  is  so  little 
any  one  of  tis  can  accomplish  to  further  the 
total  effort,  to  lijliten  the  burden  they  bear. 
Small  wonder  that  we  look  for  a  whipping 
post,  and  find  It  m  that  part  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment that  wc.irs  civilian  clothes. 

But  after  the  whipping  post  has  been  duly 
whipped  we  reci'gn:?c,  as  Indeed  we  must, 
that  as  President  Wilson  wrote  during  the 
last  war,  "There  i.'  obviously  but  one  Instru- 
mentality thrt)Ugh  which  tlie  war  can  be  car- 
ried to  a  success.'ul  issue,"  and  that  instru- 
mentality is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Apart  from  the  acttial  conduct  of 
hostilities,  the  essential  functions  of  the 
Government  are  and  must  necessarily  be  per- 
formed by  civilian  agencies,  agencies  which 
must  remain  In  civilian  hands. 

m 

Tou  may  sey.  I  suppose  that  1  b"gan  by 
tflMOunting  congressional  criticiim  and  new 
have  put  iviCe  popular  discontent,  thvs 
demonstrating  that  I.  too.  am  a  bureaucrat 
and  nothing  more.  But  If  the  test  cf  a  bu- 
reaucrat Is  cither  In.sensitivity  to  criUclsin 
or  a  belief  In  the  infullibillty  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  cannot  qualify. 

That  there  are  weaknesses  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  us  stiuctuies  and  organization 
and  the  occasional  Iragmentatlen  of  Us  au- 
thority, cannot  be  denied.  That  there  are 
Incompetent  persons  among  the  2.943  919  em- 
ployees shown  In  tlie  last  enumeration  i&  of 
course  true.  What  to  Important  is  that  the 
Government  Is  essentially  sound.  For  the 
Government  of  tiie  United  States  today  Is 
not  a  party  government  It  is  not  a  New 
D?al  government.  It  la  nn  ae-grcgnte  of  the 
best  available  civilian  talent  which  this 
country  can  marshal,  drawing  upon  persons 
Who  are  not  comn.itted  to  activity  in  Indvs- 
try  cr  agriculture  or  state  or  local  govern- 
ment, no  less  neres-nry  to  be  maintained 
than  the  work  of  the  Federal  Government 
Itself.  If  that  I."  so.  a  broad  Indictment  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Government  must  nec- 
essarily fall  to  the  ground.  The  largest  single 
question  that  those  who  would  expel  the 
bureaucrats  mu-t  aik  themselves  Is  who 
Is  available  to  ti'ke  theit  place  Viewed  as 
anything  more  than  change  In  the  direction 
of  Govcrnmeiit  from  the  top.  it  is  not  a 
question  to  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  satls- 
facmry  answer  cati  be  made 

The  size  of  the  Government  has  often  been 
reprcsenttd  In  grossly  misleading  terms. 
While  the  total  personnel  of  almost  3.000.000 
has  received  ^leat  currency,  it  has  not  been 
adequately  understo<:d  that  approximately 
two-thirds  of  this  total,  or  about  2.C00.0C0 
Federal  workers,  arc  employed  in  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments;  principally,  of  course.  In 
the  arsenali,  slupyards.  Government  airplane 
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factories,  and  the  other  services  of  war  pro- 
duction and  supply.  The  balance  of  approx- 
Im.ately  a  million  employees  Is  about  double 
the  civilian  personnel  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (exclusive  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments)  In  July  1919  It  Is  about 
300.000  more  than  the  total  employees  of  the 
Government  in  1933.  And  ol  the  mllli.^n  em- 
ployees outside  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments at  the  present  time,  175.000  are  em- 
ployed in  agencies  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  war;  and  319.896  are  employed  m  the 
Post  Office,  hardly  a  bureaucratic  enterprise. 
In  spite  of  tills  I  do  not  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  not  be  overstaffed.  Keeping  in 
mind  wliat  has  been  done  In  the  space  of 
2  sh^rt  years  to  convert  our  producuve  ca- 
pacities to  the  business  of  wigmg  a  total  war, 
to  exert  the  necessary  controls  over  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  130,000.000  people,  to 
mobilize  the  national  manpower,  and  to 
maintain  the  ordinary  functions  of  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  time.  It  is  natural  that  the 
instrumentalities  developed  for  these  pur- 
poses Should  prove  not  to  be  fool-proof.  I  say 
only  tliat  responsible  criticism  must  take  1-ito 
account  the  magnitude  of  cur  achievement 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  problems  by  which 
we  have  been  faced. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  confronted — 
and  one  that  has  by  no  means  been  over- 
come— is  that  of  keeping  the  governmental 
organlzaticn  together  in  the  lace  of  a  con- 
stant drain  upon  Its  personnel  For  em- 
ployees of  the  Chilian  government,  like  th(.se 
of  private  enterprise,  have  entered  the  armed 
services  during  the  past  2  years  at  a  con- 
stantly accelerating  pace.  As  of  December 
19*.2.  26  percent  cf  the  male  personnel  wlthm 
the  ages  of  18  and  37  years  had  already  en- 
tered tlic  aini:d  forces;  a  much  larger  p:;r- 
centage  w'culd  necessarily  obtain  today.  Yet 
tharres  were  made  and  widely  played  up  that 
the  Government  was  |i  draft  evaders  para- 
dise, with  occupatlonnl  deferment  the  order 
of  the  day.  On  December  15  the  President 
appL^inted  a  distinguished  &nd  disinterested 
committee  composed  of  Paul  Bellamy,  chair- 
man, Eric  Johnston,  and  Ordway  Ter  d  to  in- 
vestigate the  problem  and  formulate  a  gen- 
eral policy  to  govern  the  deferment  of  Ftd- 
eral  employe'"^.  The  cniiimittee,  in  submit- 
ting Its  recommendations — since  adopted  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  Congress — 
found  that  in  the  Federal  cs'.abhshment  "the 
extent  <^f  draft  deferment  has  In  the  aggre- 
gate been  moderate  and  conservative.  A  fig- 
ure of  sliehlly  less  than  2  p'^rcent  of  the  em- 
ployees deferred  is  a  pood  showing.  It  c:im- 
pare<-  favorably  with  tlie  experience  of  private 
Industry  In  which  a  percentaoe  fipuie  of  de- 
ferments at  least  twice  as  hlRh  is  not  deemod 
to  be  excessive  and  unwarranted." 

The  committee  reported  in  February;  its 
recommendations  were  ndopted  in  an  Esec- 
ut.ve  orcier  Issued  by  the  President  on  March 
6;  the  report  and  the  order  were  transmitted 
to  Congress  on  March  10;  on  March  17  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  AfTairs  reported 
favorably  a  bill  to  give  explicit  legislative 
approval  to  the  E^xecutive  order;  and  by  early 
April  the  bill  had  become  law  But  at  the 
same  time  that  all  th's  was  taking  place  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  undertook  an  examination  of 
the  deferment  problem,  with  empha'^is  on 
individual  cases,  and  the  country  was  given 
the  impression  that  the  executive  branch  wns 
guilty  cf  wholesale  evasion  of  the  draft. 
Great  publicity  attended  a  finding  that  over 
800.000  of  the  3.000.0CO  Government  empky- 
ees  are  within  the  military-service  nge.  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  most  of  the  individuals  In 
question  are  husbands  and  fathers  who  have 
not  yet  been  called  up,  with  only  an  infini- 
tesimal fraction  deferred  on  occupational 
grounds. 

I  speak  of  the  deferment  problem  at  this 
length  because  It  is  Important  to  take  into 


account  that  thp  civil  g-vernm.er.t  as  well 
as  the  armed  services  are  eng.iged  In  fighting 
this  war,  I  have  in  mind  not  cnly  services 
performed  by  civilians  directly  related  to  mil- 
itary operations,  such  as  the  work  of  ih.o 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the  War  Prc- 
duction  Beard,  and  similar  functions  per- 
formed throughout  the  entire  civil  estab- 
lishment. 1  mean  to  Include  any  govern- 
mental service  reasonably  necessary  In  t'mo 
of  war.  If  such  an  essential  ac»:vuy  col- 
lapses in  the  civilian  branch  it  will  neces- 
sarily be  built  up  In  the  armed  services.  wh:ch 
quite  properly  will  not  he.sltate  to  use  ptr- 
sonnel  otherwise  useful  in  the  ho.;t*lll.es 
themselves.  The  Army  and  Nh%7  now  par- 
allel much  activity  performed  In  clvllien 
agencies  At  the  same  time  much  of  the 
skilled  prcfei^ional  and  administrative  man- 
powar  that  is  being  withdrawn  from  tlie  civil 
government  is  employed  In  noncombatant 
work  in  the  armed  services  Inferior  In  Im- 
portance to  the  work  formerly  done  If.  is 
I  believe.  It  Is  Important  to  the  country  thai 
civilian  functions  remain  in  civilian  hands, 
there  should  not  be  military  priority  In  such 
cases  for  obUlnlng  civilian  personnel.  Func- 
tions should  not  be  allocated  between  the 
military  and  civil  branches  only  on  the  b?s  s 
of  a  shortage  of  manpower  produced  by  oper- 
ation of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  If  ex- 
perience on  this  score  is  nece.s.sary.  we  have 
but  to  turn  to  the  British  example,  care- 
fully contrived  In  this  war  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  the  last. 

You  will  not  understand  by  what  1  have 
raid  that  1  challenge  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  Congress— or  for  that  matter  of  anyone 
else— to  criticize  and  Investigate  the  Gov- 
ernment even  In  the  midst  of  the  war  The 
priority  of  Congress  In  matters  of  legislation 
and  legislative  policy  should  never  be  dis- 
puted by  the  admlnLstratlon.  The  nature 
of  the  criticism  and  the  extent  of  tlie  in- 
vestigation that  can  contribute  to  the  at- 
tainment of  our  common  goals  are  mutters 
of  honest  Judgment.  Every  Investigation 
takes  precious  time  from  Government  of- 
ficials, time  otherwise  devoted  to  the  dis_ 
charge  of  their  normal  duties  and  the 
administration  of  the  war  effort.  It  offeis. 
In  compensation  for  this  loss,  tlie  valuable 
opportunity  to  set  the  ground-wnrk  for 
legislative  action:  to  obtain  legislative  ap- 
proval of  what  the  Government  Is  doing  or 
attempting  to  do;  to  set  the  facts  straight 
on  the  r 'ccrd  to  clear  the  air  c^f  &u.«^plcion 
and  recrimination,  to  advance  the  cau:-e  of 
public  understanding  at  a  time  when  It  l3 
nced°d  most.  Where  there  Is  suspected  ex- 
travpiance  or  ne^llijence.  a  congressional  in- 
vestlg.Tting  eommlttee  can  pr^rform  wl'h 
promptness  and  effectlvenesfi  what  in  sub- 
stance corresponds  to  investigation  by  a 
grand  jury.  The  Truman  committee  oSers 
a  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  work. 

No  one  would  defend  the  type  of  ccnfo^e*- 
sional  investigation  symbolized,  as  T  Harry 
V.'HMams  has  recently  reminded  us,  by  the 
famous  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Wnr  established  at  the  end  of  1861.  becau'-e 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Radicals  with 
Lincoln's  war  alms  and  his  conduct  of  the 
war  The  committee,  consisting  of  three 
Senators  and  four  Rf  prcsentattvcs.  was 
granted  broad  powers  to  investigate  "the 
general  conduct  of  the  war,  "  past,  present, 
and  future,  and  to  summon  persons  and 
papers  before  It.  As  one  Senator  gnmly  put 
it,  the  purpose  was  to  "probe  the  sore  tpcu 
to  the  bottom." 

Executive  sessions  did  not  prevent  news 
of  what  took  place  behind  closed  dcx)r«  trom 
finding  its  way  Into  the  press  cr  Into  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  As  Professor  Wil- 
liams suggests:  "The  committee  waa  an  ex- 
periment in  civilian,  congressional  control  cX 
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the  executive  and  the  military  In  a  democ- 
racy at  w.ir  "  'Ihe  consequences  do  not  wur- 
rttnl   attfrnptiii^   tlie  experiment    again 

Ii  Is  equally  true,  however,  that  the  agrnries 
of  the  executive  branch  cun  do  inuch  nure 
than  thry  have  done  to  maintain  ad.'qu<<te 
contact  with  the  Congre.-s.  prcentlnR  ihrouk;h 
the  medium  ol  the  standing  committees  the 
factti  and  the  prublcms  involved  in  admin- 
istrative action  with  the  fullness  and  con- 
tinuity that  cooperanve  effort  demands. 
Some  at  least  of  the  present  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  delegated  powers 
would  never  have  arisen  In  any  serious  form 
U  the  Consrevs  had  ftlt  Itself  adequately 
consulted  in  the  flow  of  dally  operations  and 
eufScien'ly  Informed.  Let  me  Illustrate  by 
contrasting  two  recent  experiences  In  legis- 
lative matters  closely  aflecUng  the  war 

The  first,  which  typltles  the  executive- 
legislative  relationship  at  Its  worst,  is  the 
history  of  the  Free  Movement  biU.  which 
proposes  to  empower  the  President  to  sus- 
pend for  the  duration  of  the  war  legisla- 
tive restrictions  on  the  free  movement  of 
property,  persons,  and  Information  rcquucd 
for  the  effective  prcsecmion  of  the  wnr.  It 
was  intended  to  sf)cect  up  the  whu'.e  war 
effort  and  remove  unnecessary  delays,  an 
obvlou.lv  mentor, ou.s  purpose  But  the 
administration — or  more  exactly  th.it  portion 
of  the  administration  interested  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  — were  not  alive  to  Its  con- 
troversial a-spcts  The  immigration  laws, 
the  customs  laws,  and  the  espionage  laws 
have  behind  them  long  years  of  controvern.il 
hlJtory.  The  poienilalities  of  political  ex- 
citemtnt  were  atcentuaied  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  bill  w.is  intio<iuced  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  when  many 
defeated  Members  were  still  sitting,  and  all 
were  anxloiw  to  get  home  for  a  re.st  after  an 
unusunlly  long  8*-s;lon.  The  stage  was  set 
lor  an  explosion,  and  the  explosion  came 

Those  in  charge  of  the  bill  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  discuss  It  with  the  legislative 
leaders  before  causing  It  to  be  lntrt>duced. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Ways  ard  Means  Com- 
mittee, presumably  on  lite  ground  that  It 
Involved  the  cu.stoma  laws,  although  the 
members  of  the  Immigration  and  Judiciary 
Committees  would  probably  have  bten  more 
familiar  with  the  problems  Involved  The 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Ct.mmit- 
tee  did  nut  have  the  sense  of  participation  In 
the  proposed  leiji.slatlon  which  wou'd  have 
resulted  from  prior  Informal  discussion  or 
from  carefully  planned  hearings  Had  stich 
disctisslon  taken  place,  there  Is  little  duiibt 
that  the  broad  powers  which  the  bill  pur- 
jiorted  to  confer  on  the  President  could 
have  been  so  nnjd.flrd  as  to  make  it  obvious 
that  no  fundamental  chani'.es  were  being  re- 
quested: and  the  en'Uing  violent  oppcijsition 
to    the   bill   might   have   been    forestalled 

The  basis  of  the  attack  was  tliat  the 
Immigration  restrictions  were  being  opened 
wide.  What  would  prevent  the  admission  to 
this  country,  under  the  excuse  of  war  ne- 
cessity, of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Immi- 
grants beyond  the  quotas  fixed  by  law? 
Abuse  of  executive  power,  undermining  our 
Institutions,  government  by  executive  or- 
ders—  these  charges  raised  such  fury  that  It 
was  then  too  late  f'  r  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  to  sugsrest.  as  they  did.  that  thry  would 
readily  agree  to  a  clause  providing  that 
nothing  In  the  bill  should  affect  existing 
quotas 

It  would  be  difBcult  to  find  a  more  striking 
exvmple  of  failure  ot  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  to  participate  to  a  com- 
mon end  Yet  tl.e  result  was  unnece.sfiary 
The  bill  involved  no  genuinely  controvr rsial 
Issues,  or  at  least  would  not  have  Involved 
them  if  the  problem  had  been  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  executive  authorities  in 
terms  which  afforded  an  adequate  opptirtu- 
nity,  prior  to  the  public  hearintjs,  to  achieve 


a  cooperative  solution  of  the  actual  prob- 
lem at  hand. 

7hn  IcgiElatlve  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  by  the  new  Congress,  a  measure  of  in- 
calculable lmpx)rtance  to  tiie  conduct  of  the 
war.  pnsen'rd  a  very  different  picture.  In 
the  2  months  before  the  bill  wa.s  Introduced 
detailed  discu.s.Mon  was  hdd  with  legislative 
lenders  and  tlie  committee  chairnien  Their 
Judgment  was  obtained  In  advance  on 
whether  the  extension  should  be  for  1  yar 
or  a  longer  ptriod.  on  the  timing  of  the  bill. 
and  It.s  relationship  In  time  of  the  Lend- 
Lrase  Appropriation  Act-  and  on  Various  sub- 
stantive features.  Prior  to  this  discu.«!fr*on 
seven  public  reports  had  beim  n'.ade  to  Con- 
gress on  the  ojierations  under  the  act,  and, 
shortly  after  the  new  Congress  had  c<mvcred. 
a  speciril  report  was  submitted  coverinsr  the 
fu!l  prf>fn'a:n  A  d^-tailod  and  fnnk  disclo- 
sure wa;i  made  of  the  whole  prrpram  during 
the  hearlnkfs  The  question."!  of  committee 
members  were  answeri-d  directly  and  prompt- 
ly As  a  result  they  felt  that  they  were — as 
Indeed  they  were— pari  iclpa  tins;  in  this 
unique  and.  In  a  sense,  experimental  legisla- 
tion. 

S  )mc  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  AfTa.rs  Committee  felt,  for  ex- 
ample, thn»  lend-lease  .•■hotild  be  extetided  for 
2  yeai-s  rather  than  1  The  administration 
took  the  position  that  an  extension  for  a  year 
would  suffice,  that  Conccrrss  sht.uld  watch  the 
rp-ratton,  and.  thpy  felt  confident  wruld 
extend  It  again  If  It  proved  satlifactory. 
How  cnuld  the  reaction  of  Congress  bo  other- 
wise than  .s^'nipathctic  to  such  an  approach? 
Another  minority  member  of  the  committee 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
report,  wh  ch  was  una!iimru  ly  accepted, 
praising  the  Lend-Lease  Administrator  and 
his  st.<»ff  for  the  outstanding  Job  vhich  they 
had  done  in  carrying  on  the  lend-lca'^e  p-o- 
gram.  The  vote  in  thf  Hcu^e  In  favor  of  the 
bin  was  407  to  6:  In  the  Senate.  82  to  0 — In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  few  months  before 
there  was  e.viderce  that  there  mipht  be  b'tter 
political  oppn.sltlon  to  the  bill  when  Intro- 
duced. V/hen  Congress  knew  the  facts  and 
understood  the  Importance  and  success  of  tho 
program.  It  acted  promptly  and  sympatheti- 
cally to  approve  and  extend  it.  Incidentally, 
the  country  was  educated,  and  the  mlstaiten 
impres.'^lon  that  we  wer  depriving  ourselves 
of  needed  goods  without  any  quid  pro  quo 
quickly  disappeared  Tlie  bill  was  filgned  by 
the  President  on  the  same  d.iy  that  It  was 
pas<^ed  by  the  Senate — the  second  anniversary 
of  the  pass.'se  of  the  original  act 

The  history  of  the  bill  shows  what  can  be 
accomplished,  even  In  moments  of  tension, 
by  cartful  planning  between  the  two 
branches,  advance  discussion,  complete  dis- 
closure, adequate  deference  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  and  bearings  which  are 
carefully  prepared.  The  type  of  relationship 
typified  by  this  experience  should  be  attain- 
able In  many  fields.  Reliance  by  Congress 
on  the  great  standing  committees  and  re- 
sponsive development  by  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  possibilities  o'  cooperative 
effort  should  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving 
the  tension  which  has  recently  character- 
ised the  V/a^hlngton  scene,  Suiistantlve  dif- 
ferences will,  to  be  stire.  remain  But  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  uanscends 
any  particular  policies,  and  is  not  the  prop- 
erty of  a  political  group,  whether  the  party 
In  office  or  the  opposition  Wh;:t  Is  of  abid- 
ing Importance  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  Is 
that  the  area  of  tension  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  be  reduced  to  mini- 
mal terms. 

The  Giivernment?  domestic  war  program 
Is  comparatively  simple  In  outline  To  attain 
maximum  pr:idiictiL)n  of  arms  and  essential 
product**;  to  Insure  a  wisely  balanced  dlstri- 
butum  of  manpower;  to  keep  men  at  work  by 
mechanisms  which  aseure  both  manugemeut 


and  labor  a  fair  solution  of  their  conflicting 
interests;  to  allocate  scarce  materials  among 
the  various  needs— military  ar.d  civilian,  for- 
eign and  domestic — competing  for  ccusidera- 
tlon:  to  control  prices,  wager,  and  pn.Qts  and 
thus,  without  inequity  to  any  of  the  Inter- 
estrd  croupo.  hold  off  the  teirlble  threat  of 
Inflation — these  are  the  fundamental  cbjec* 
tlves  that  t)ur  Government  or  for  that  mit- 
ter.  any  government  in  time  of  tmal  w.ir 
must  pursue.  The  complications  inhere  in 
the  procedures  desiened  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  obvious  difficulties  of  exectit- 
Ing  policies  so  all-embracing  In  scope  To 
us  total  war  Is  a  new  expTience.  requiring 
above  all  things  an  Informed  and  serious 
public  cplrlcn  Tliose  wh>  undertake  to 
guide  public  opinion  owe  a  duty  to  reco^'nlse 
accomplishments  as  well  as  to  point  cut  mis- 
takes. 

The  country  has  been  turned  to  war  pro- 
duction at  n  strikingly  Increasing  pace  A 
m.P.srT'.lfl''ent  armv  has  been  built  t'p.  splen- 
didly trained,  well-equipped  Our  great 
Navy  with  constant  additions  turned  cut  far 
ahead  of  schedule,  has  shown  what  It  can 
do  In  the  Pacific  without  weakening  the 
convoy  of  men  and  munitions  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  Strikes  have  been  held  at  a 
minimum  Public  order  has  not  been 
thrc-'tenrd,  and  civilian  Institutions  have 
been  maintained.  While  the  coft  of  living 
h.ts  Increa.scd  In  this  period  of  enormous 
expanslf  n.  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  tho  Increase  has  not  been  dan- 
gerously extensive  If  we  prove  able  to  hold 
the  line  Tliese  are  the  achievements  of  no 
single  group — management,  lahor,  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  everywhere  have  pulled 
together.  Certainly  the  results  do  not  Indi- 
cate that  any  sweeping  criticism  of  govern- 
ment, which  conceived  ard  directed  the  pro- 
gram. Is  justified  by  the  facts. 

I  am  tempted,  therefore,  to  think  that 
we  are  In  a  transitional  stage  of  the  war. 
Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  politics  were 
pigeon  holed  (it  was  -aid  for  the  duration), 
the  President  got  everything  he  asked  for, 
Congreiis  and  the  States  did  nvjt  oppose  but 
Insisted  on  comprehensive  executive  action. 
But  th-^n  the  manpower  pinch  wiss  not  felt; 
food  was  plentiful:  inflation  h.id  only  be- 
gun to  look  over  the  hor.zon.  Today  we 
are  In  the  middle  period,  the  period  of  Ir- 
ritation, of  revolt  against  the  Inevitable 
change  In  our  standards  of  living,  necessary 
if  we  are  to  win.  of  criticism  leveled  at 
every  mistake,   however   Inevltaoie, 

The  air  i.<«  full  of  chaiges  and  counter- 
charges, so  that  sometimes  we  wonder  where 
the  war  Is  btlng  wtgcd  Tl-.e  third  stage  of 
the  war  has  not  yet  begun  I  mean  the  pe- 
riod when  we  shall  have  learn»d  to  acept  the 
controls  we  have  imposed  on  ourselves.  It 
will  take  time  to  rectify  our  mistakes,  to  Inte- 
grate the  different  pfofcrams.  to  have  them 
understood  and  ad*  p ted  Sich  a  unity  has 
be<m  ach.cved  in  England  but  only  after  sev- 
eral years  of  experience  of  war  Th.s  is  a 
larger  country,  younger  and  therefore  with  a 
shorter  national  tradition,  with  mixed  blonds, 
greater  in  p.  pulatlon  as  In  territory  Yet 
what  we  have  dene  In  h  year  encourages  the 
thought  tuat  the  pr  blems  which  seem  eo 
difficult  now  Will  prove  soluble  before  very 
lon^.  that  the  flnal  great  effort  will  find  us 
united  and  determ'ned.  not  only  to  win  — that 
we  are— but  to  f  .rego  the  ri criminations  and 
the  squabbles  that  sap  our  strength  and  con- 
sume our  time. 

Only  when  we  nave  reached  this  final  stage 
of  concerted  eiTort  shall  we  tully  perfoim  our 
duties  to  our  country  and  our  cause  For  as 
W^KXl-ow  Wilson  remindfcl  us.  ,speaklr"  on  a 
May  evening  25  years  ago  we  have  two  duties: 

■  The  fl.'st  duty  is  to  win  the  war  The  sec- 
ond duty,  that  goes  hai.d  in  hand  with  It.  Is 
Ui  win  it  greatly  and  wort'iily  showing  the 
real  quality  of  our  power  not  only,  but  the 
real  qu;  lity  of  our  pujp.ise  and  of  ourselves." 
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antitrust  laws  is  a»  I  »ee  it.  9cmrwh;it  ccm- 
pari'ble  to  the  J<  b  I  h  >d  m  the  lait  war.  that 
of  a  lop  sergeant  of  Infantry     American  busi- 


even  to  £et  that  pennlMton.    Try  to  produce 

and  sell  thf-s'  j  o-  ds  competitively  Try  to 
reduce  prlcr»,  install  Improvements  Y"U 
«  Ol    ..Ithinr   hPMil    to    thp    w.ll    of    Liit^e    indu«- 
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Rami:   Who  Ii  He? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORICON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  personal  In- 
come tax  bill,  embodying  as  it  does  much 
of  the  proposal  of  Beardsley  Ruml,  it  will 
be  of  Interest  to  consider  the  training, 
backgroimd.  and  work  of  the  man  who 
first  brought  this  proposal  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  As  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  article  appearing  in 
the  United  States  News  of  the  issue  of 
May  7,  which  is  now  on  the  newsstands. 

Tlie  article  is  as  follows: 

Man  Behind  tiii:  Ruml  Plan:  Government 
Reform  as  a  Hobbt — Skip-a-Year  Tax  Is 
Jlst  One  Product  or  Prolific  Creator  or 

IDE.AS ACRirULTLTlAL      ADJUSTMENT.      SOCIAL 

SrxTURiTT.    Lend-lease    Influenced    by    His 
Thinking 

Beardsley  Ruml.  having  turned  Congress 
upside  down  with  his  sklp-a-year  tax  plan, 
already  Is  deep  In  new  studies  of  post-war 
finance,  economics  and  other  things.  For  Mr. 
Ruml  Is  net  a  one-Idea  man.  He  grinds  out 
ideas  as  fast  as  an  ungreased  wheel  generates 
heat.  But  the  Ruml  ideas  are  not  so  easy  to 
trace  back  to  their  point  of  origin.  They  are 
to  be  found  In  the  most  unexpected  corners 
of  Washlncton. 

In  erudite  and  economic  circles  Mr  Ruml 
was  well  known  in  the  capital  long  before 
the  Republicans  embraced  his  tax  plan.  He 
is  a  member  of  that  Uttle-seen  group  of 
thinkers  whose  work  goes  ahead  Irrespective 
of  what  party  is  In  power  In  Washington. 
These  thinkers  use  the  wealth  of  vast  re- 
search foundations  to  make  studies  and  re- 
ports with  which  they  try  to  mold  the  world 
into  new  shapes. 

Their  hand  is  felt  In  many  ways.  To  vary- 
ing degrees,  .sometimes  vaguely  and  uncer- 
tainly, Mr  Ruml's  name  has  been  connected 
with  the  planning  that  went  into  the  formu- 
lation of  fuch  New  Deal  programs  as  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment.  Social  Security,  f-pend- 
lend  and  work  relief,  and  Into  bucb  phases 
cf  the  war  activity  as  lend-lease. 

The  extent  to  which  Mr  Ruml's  name  fits 
Into  the  legislative  legend  that  hiis  grown  up 
around  these  and  other  measures  to  which 
it  has  been  Ilnkr-d  is  not  always  clear,  perhaps 
not  even  to  Mr  Ruml  himself  For  he  de- 
lights In  conversation,  likes  to  provoke  dis- 
cussion and  good  hot  argument  duniig  which 
he  tosses  his  ideas  around  vMth  abandon. 
Any  person  who  catches  one  of  them  is  per- 
fectly free  to  go  out  and  use  It  as  his  own 

Mr.  Ruml  was  busy  epreading  ideas  even 
belore  the  New  D.  al  crmc  to  Washington  In 
the  early  "305.  when  he  was  dean  of  social  fcl- 
ence  and  professor  of  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Mr  Ruml  was  cne  of  a 
three-man  committee  that  worked  out  a  do- 
mestic allotment  plan  that  eventually  landed 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  One  cf 
his  coworkers  was  M  L  Wilson,  then  an  ob- 
scu.-e  proltsK)r  at  the  University  of  Montana, 
Mr,  Ruml  contributed  his  Ideas  to  the  plan 
and  moved  on.  Mr.  Wilson  stayed  with 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
through  Its  ups  and  downs  In  varj-lng 
capacities. 


The  first  Ruml  activities  In  Washington 
began  In  the  Hoover  administration.  Col. 
Arthur  Woods,  then  chairman  of  the  Spelman 
Fund,  picked  Mr.  Ruml  to  serve  on  the  PresU 
denfs  Committee  for  Unemployment  Relief 
In  1931.  They  were  hunting  desperately  for 
ways  to  put  millions  of  unemployed  to  work. 
The  first  operation  was  begun  with  money 
supplied  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. By  gradual  degrees  and  changing 
titles,  the  agency  evolved  finally  into  the  New 
Deal's  Work  Projects  Administration.  Mr. 
Ruml  was  in  and  out  of  Washington,  taking 
an  Interest  in  the  evolutionary  processes, 
dropping  ideas  into  New  Deal  minds,  all 
through  these  years.  Some  of  his  Ideas  were 
put  Into  practice.  How  many,  no  one  can 
say. 

His  own  contact  with  Colonel  Woods  had 
been  formed  In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career. 
Mr.  Ruml,  after  studying  at  Dartmouth,  had 
taken  his  degree  as  Ph.  D,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  That  was  in  1917,  when  he  was 
23.  Five  years  later,  at  28,  Mr.  Ruml  had 
become  director  of  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund,  and,  as  such,  took 
a  deep  Interest  In  social -science  studies. 

It  and  kindred  agencies  put  money  Into  all 
sorts  of  economic  and  social  research  proj- 
ects. Into  studies  of  governmental  adminis- 
tration and  public  management.  Usually  the 
work  is  done  without  fanfare.  Funds  are 
supplied  to  finance  the  development  of  an 
idea,  or  a  research  project.  An  organiza- 
tion, or  a  committee,  or  a  bosu-d  Is  created. 
And  a  new  band  of  thinkers  goes  to  work. 
Upward  of  a  dozen  such  agencies  are  housed 
in  one  building  In  Chicago. 

When  the  New  Deal  came  In,  with  a  wish 
to  apply  social  thinking  to  government,  these 
big.  private,  nonpartisan  agencies  were  nat- 
ural sources  of  Information.  Mr  Ruml,  after 
serving  as  dean  of  social  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  later  went  to  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co..  in  New  York,  as  Its  treasurer.  He  con- 
tinued to  do  all  sorts  of  unpubllclzed  Jobs 
for  the  administration.  On  occasion,  he 
visited  the  White  Hotise,  but  he  never  was  an 
intimate  there.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  worked  out  plans  for  the 
Social  Security  Act.  But  he  helped  to  pick 
the  men  who  did  work  It  out. 

The  spend-lend  program  was  straight  down 
his  line  of  thinking.  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  advocates  of  deficit  spending.  One 
of  the  clearest  outlines  of  his  views  is: 

■"Ihe  financial  transaction  of  disbursing 
$1  000.000  In  Work  Projects  Administration 
wages  will  produce  national  Income  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000  In  the  course  of  a  year, 
since  the  money  paid  cut  will  be  respent  by 
these  who  received  It  and  by  these  who  re- 
ceive it  from  them.  So,  al^o  the  disbursing 
cf  $1,000,000  for  the  salaries  of  Government 
employees  or  for  public  works  will  produce 
income  per  annima  In  excess  cf  the  amount 
of  the  hutial  financial  transaction." 

Just  beyond  this  point.  Mr.  Ruml  takes  off 
into  the  linguistic  stratosphere  in  which 
economiists  and  scientists  breathe  and  live, 
but  where  ordinary  persons  suffccate.  He 
tells  h;.s  story  In  mathematical  formulae  with 
coefficients  and  effects,  x's  and  y's,  and  winds 
up  with  the  conclu-^icn  that  37  minus  33 
equals  4.  Friends  say  It  Is  typical  of  Mr. 
Ruml.  even  if   .scmewhat  abbtiu.se. 

The  Ruml  ccnnection  with  the  lend-lease 
plan  Is  ti  nucus  and  uncertain.  But  as  far 
back  as  1932,  he  set  up  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry to  study  a  national  policy  cf  inter- 
national economic  relations.  He  took  a 
personal  interest  In  the  work,  was  a  member 
cf  the  commlsslcn.  Working  with  him  was 
his  old  friend,  Robert  M  Hutchins.  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Another  mem- 
ber was  Isaiah  Bowman  cf  Jchns  Hopkins, 
the    geographer   who   helped    work   cut   the 


International  boundaries  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  is  btisy  with  post-war  planning 
for  President  Roosevelt. 

The  commission's  report  did  not  Jar  the 
earth.  But  Mr.  Ruml  personally  came  up 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States 
should  begin  laying  up  huge  stock  plies  of 
tin  and  rubber.  That  was  in  the  early  thirtlee 
even  before  Japan  had  begun  to  move  In 
China.  Few  persons  saw  anything  wrong 
with  America's  tin  and  rubt>er  supply.  Mr. 
Ruml  got  mostly  smiles. 

The  broadening  scope  of  his  interests 
reached  into  various  sectors  of  the  Interna- 
tional field.  The  work  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundations  not  only  was  national  but  In- 
ternational. When  Nelson  Rockefeller  came 
to  Washington  as  coordinator  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican  affairs,  be  asked  Mr.  Ruml  to  serve  as  an 
adviser,  another  of  the  part-time,  unpaid  Jobs 
that  the  Macy  treasurer  was  collecting. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Ruml  was  planting  ideas 
all  over  the  country.  He  was  an  advlaet  to 
the  State  Department's  Division  of  Cultt&U 
Relations,  trustee  for  at  least  three  private 
agencies,  member  of  three  fraternities,  two 
clubs,  director  of  at  least  one  economic  re- 
search agency,  member  of  one  private  plan- 
ning association,  and  an  adviser  to  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  re- 
newed an  old  association  with  Charles  Edward 
Merrlam,  with  whom  Mr.  Ruml  had  studied 
and  worked  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
One  summer  In  E^irope,  with  Louis  Brownlow, 
now  director  of  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House  and  a  White  Hoiise  adviser, 
and  Mr.  Merrlam,  Mr.  Rtunl  had  helped  to 
work  out  the  final  plans  from  which  grew  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  and  a  group  of 
collateral  agencies  on  public  administration, 
welfare,  works,  planning,  taxes,  and  hotuing. 
They  drew  part  of  their  support  from  Rocke- 
feller funds. 

Owen  D.  Young  resigned  as  a  New  York 
director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
Mr.  Ruml  stepped  into  that  place.  Marrlner 
Eccles.  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
moved  him  Into  the  unpaid  Job  of  chairman 
of  the  New  York  bank  later.  Through  their 
work  on  the  board  developed  the  Ruml  friend- 
ship with  Randolph  Paul,  now  counsel  for 
the   Treasury. 

Mr  Paul  was  the  first  man  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  Ruml  tax  plan,  Mr.  Ruml  took  it  to 
the  Treasury.  Mr  Paul  and  the  experts 
studied  it  and  rejected  It.  At  their  sugges- 
tion, he  took  It  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Congress  has  been  chewing  It  over 
ever  since.  It  became  one  of  the  few  Ruml 
Ideas  that  ever  took  the  parental  name. 
Even  that  was  not  deliberate  The  brain- 
child simply  wandered  home  to  Its  father's 
doorstep.  Perhaps  no  one  was  more  sur- 
prised than  Mr,  Ruml  when  the  idea  he  had 
turned  out  for  the  administration  was  twisted 
into  a  Republican  weapon. 

But  this  did  not  Ipipalr  his  friendships  In 
governmental  quarters,  though  It  might  well 
have.  He  and  Mr.  Paul  still  are  on  as  good 
terms  as  ever.  Mr  Eccles  and  his  fellow  Re- 
serve Board  workers  have  the  same  high  re- 
gard for  him.  even  though  the  Federal  Re- 
serve dr)es  not  like  Its  ofBc'als  to  lose  their 
personal  ar.onym.ity  and  sponsor  ideas  as  in- 
dividuals. They  like  the  Ideas  to  go  Into  the 
common  pool.  But  Mr,  Ruml's  good-natured 
frankness  prevented  misunderstanding  He 
simply  went  ahead  grinding  out  other  plans. 

One  of  his  fresh  ideas  calls  for  an  assur- 
ance of  Gcvernment  spending  to  take  up  the 
sag  in  employment  after  the  war.  He  figures 
that  busint.'^s  and  Government  must  cooper- 
ate to  that  end.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the 
things  that  claim  his  attention.  Mr.  Ruml 
has  plenty  of  other  ideas. 
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power  against  a  New  York  newspaper.  They 
tried  to  control  advertising  rates  If  they 
bad  succeeded  In  this  attempt,  if  the  Antl- 
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V^  ay4     *%/..#     #«\lrA»«     n  ^f  1  .-.i 


in    American    fields    awaiting    the    seed    and 
the  rain  and  the  skill  of  American  farmers. 
To  talk  about  tbe  economy  cf  saving  dol- 
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and  processed  and  of  the  kinds  tbat  will  make 
strong  bodies  and  healthy  men  and  women. 
Significant  at  thu  time  Is  tbe  additional  fact 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

ar  nMWBTLVAjnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE-SENTATnTS 

Wednetdau.  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  Mc<3RANErwY.  Mr.  Spt-aker,  un- 
der «?ave  to  exicnd  my  remarks  In  the 
Re.ord.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon  Tom  C.  Clark.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  before  the 
Amorlf-an  Businos.s  ConRress.  New  York 
C:ty.  Thursday.  April  22.  1943: 

I  am  mUebted  to  the  Amerkan  Bu.slnr«a 
Ccngrt-a*  and  tbe  Columbia  BroadCktstlng 
8y»t«'m  ror  ihid  oppurtuiiily  to  bring  lo  >xu 
m  sliort  picture  ui  the  activities  and  policies 
ol  the  Aiilltruat  DtvL-ilun  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Juaiico. 

AnMtrusi  too  haa  gone  to  war.  It  has 
gone  U>  %nJ  to  prewrve  free  enterp.l*o — 
tl^e  frerdom  ot  choice  lor  which  oui  toldiers 
aud  ^Millcrb  are  dying.  It  baa  g<jiie  to  war 
to  »ee  to  It.  througli  our  pru6e<  utlun  ol  wiir 
Irauds.  that  our  men  gi-t  the  best  equipment 
In  the  world  when  they  meet  our  enemy 
on  Hie  battle  lines.  It  haa  gone  to  w.ir  to 
Bee  that  Uncle  Bam  \»  not  cheated  by  wax 
chls^ltTs.  It  haa  gone  to  war  to  help  en- 
force the  dumeBltc  war  ea^uumy  vi  priori- 
tie-.    rHlloning.    and    allocation 

Mo;,l  or  ihe  tune  or  the  AntiirUBt  Dlvl- 
aloii  la  now  devoU-d  to  war  prosecutions 
Theae  nclude  war  rrauds  ajid  the  proaecu- 
tlon  of  criminal  ufleiutea  involving  rationing, 
price  cciliin^s.  food  and  ngrlcultural  allo- 
cation*, and  prlorltlea.  American  buslnesH 
by  and  lar^c  l«  h onoet.  but  there  are  a  hmall 
numtuT  or  pred.itory  men  who  put  their 
proftlb  aixjve  their  patrUitUm.  Tiny  would 
iileal  from  Uncle  Sam  either  by  delivering 
bad  m.ilenal.  overchargliiK.  i.t  by  ualng  »*ime 
other  tilclc  to  sectue  an  additional  dollar. 
Willie  we  call  Ihcbc  nfleustis  war  IrauiU,  In 
time  of  war  they  are  little  short  ol  treason. 
We  are  fcrretlni?  out  such  offenders  as  quickly 
a.s  possible,  and  I  lun  gUul  to  r-pcrt  tliat 
quite  a  number  have  been  cnught  To  date 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  back  into 
the  Treasury  and  m.uiy  more  niilUous  have 
been  saved  the  Government  by  reason  of 
these  prosecutions.  Rigid,  unccmpromUlng 
euforcemtnt  of   war   frauds   will   continue. 

But  tonight  we  are  going  to  talk  of  anti- 
trust enforcement  and  what  It  means  to 
ycu  and  me   in  our  everyday   hie 

America  was  late  in  starting  production 
or  materials  for  war.  and  the  start  was  hin- 
dered by  old  business  practices.  Collusive 
control  of  markets  and  produclii  n;  the  lung 
rumovxs  breaking  dowti  of  productivity  to 
keep  those  controls  tight;  trade  practice  tech- 
niques to  protect  the  old  and  established  and 
to  exclude  the  new;  patent  pools;  domestic 
monopolies;  international  cartels — tlie  wliole 
dangerous  collection  of  tools  monopoly  had 
machined 

Tlicse  dangers  were  not  now.  My  prcde- 
cesoor  as  head  of  the  antitrust  division.  Judge 
Tiiurraan  Arnold,  taw  them  clearly.  He  per- 
formed a  signal  service  to  tlie  Nation  In 
warning  against  them  and  taking  it  upon 
himself  ofJlclally  to  do  something  about  It  I 
am  keeiUy  aware  that  In  succeeding  h;m  I 
am  stepping  into  a  pair  of  man-sized  shoes; 
and  I  know  that  there  are  many  individuals 
in  this  country  who  can  recall  getting  quite 
a   ki(k   out  of   them. 

Tli.s  does  not  mean  that  American  Indus- 
try is  in  for  an  indiscriminate  kicking  around 
Today  when  the  bulk  of  our  big  indui^try  has 
(tone  over  to  production  for  war.  the  respon- 
eib.lity  of  the  adminisiiator  of  this  Nations 


antitrust  laws  Is.  a*  I  see  it.  somewhat  ccm- 
parsbU'  to  the  J<ib  I  hnd  In  the  lait  war.  that 
of  a  top  sergeant  of  Infantry  American  busi- 
ness Is  now  wearing  the  untf.  rm  My  Job 
l,^  not  to  interfere  but  to  help  i«re  to  It  that 
th<«.e  indujitrial  •»ildler»  keep  In  step,  follow 
the  rulfs  l.iid  flown  by  the  lawx  of  the  Unltfd 
Stales  and  try  to  kill  off  the  enemy,  not  each 
othf-r  As  the  big  ones  grow  bigger  on  war 
prr-duction.  we  must  see  t<»  It,  s.i  we  say  in  my 
part  of  the  country,  t*iat  they  do  not  pet  too 
big  for  their  britches;  and  at  the  same  time 
we  mu.'^t  protect  the  umall  Industrial  soldiers 
so  that  thfy  do  not  And  themselves  without 
any  britches  at  all. 

The  American  people  and  the  enlightened 
leaders  of  American  business  hope  that  we 
phall  t>e  able  to  pre^erv^  in  our  country  the 
principle  of  free  enterprise  But  this  does 
not  mean  the  freedom  of  the  old.  the  estab- 
lished, the  entrenched,  to  gang  upon  the 
new.  the  small,  the  unprotected  It  d>>es 
not  mean  the  freedom  of  dollars  to  black- 
jack brains  It  does  not  mean  freedom  to 
abduct  knowledge,  to  deprive  the  American 
people  of  the  fruits  of  their  greatest  human 
resource.  Inventive  genlui  It  does  not  mean 
freedom  to  conspire  through  cartels  or  other- 
wise with  gangster  nations  preparing  for 
aggression  against  us.  or  to  create  privatelv. 
a  gangster  economy  threatening  depression 
and  poverty  for  our  people 

It  dfies  mean  frei»doni  of  opportunlt*  for 
all  people  to  engage  in  legitimate  buslm  ss  on 
an  equal  footing,  with  special  privileges  to 
none  It  does  mean  fre«'dom  of  American 
dollars  to  buy  the  most  for  their  American 
owners 

The  protection  of  this  freedom  Is  otir  obli- 
gation to  America  Particularly  is  this  true 
now,  for  In  the  race  to  get  th.*  tools  of  war 
made  quickly  there  ha*  been  a  tendency  to 
leave  our  var  production  to  the  large  cor- 
porations It  has  already  resulted  in  big- 
ger and  bigger  big  business  and  a  steadily 
rising  rate  of  fatality  for  small  business 
With  the  c<  operation  of  the  War  Frcduc- 
tlon  Board,  wc  are  trying  to  alleviate  that 
condition 

To  continue  such  practices  there  can  be 
but  one  result — the  death  of  small  bunness — 
and  alon^^  wi'h  It  the  death  of  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  In  American  life 

Recently  Congres*-  was  told  that  at  the 
beginning  of  our  war  program  175000  com- 
panies were  pioviding  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's manufacturing  output  and  100  corpo- 
rations were  p'oducing  30  percent.  Today, 
2' J  years  later,  this  ratio  ha.s  been  reversed; 
now  100  corporations  hold  70  percent  of  the 
war  and  essential  civilian  rontract.s,  while 
175  000  small  companies  hold  30  percent  To 
those  100  corporations  has  gone  the  great 
bulk  of  the  $14  000.000,000  worth  of  new- 
plants  built  a'  Governmen'  expen.se  Some 
of  these  corporations  demanded  and  secured 
the  right  after  the  war  to  buy  and  control 
tl'.ese  in  w  facilities  constructed  at  Oovern- 
ipeiit  expen.'e  These  figures  tell  the  tragic 
tale  of  the  fate  of  smnl!  business  resulting 
from  the  false  notion  that  only  the  big  can 
produce  efficiently 

What  decs  the  record  of  monopoly  show? 
I  need  not  labor  the  point,  but  I  call  your 
attentio.:  lo  the  monumental  Junk  heaps 
of  aluminum  pot.s  and  pans  cummandeerid 
from  the  housewives  of  America;  the  piles  of 
scrap  rubber  and  old  Iron  now  scarring  the 
public  .squares  of  our  cities;  the  pleas  of  our 
armed  forces  for  binoculars;  the  enormous 
difncvltie.e  we  have  experienced  In  the  pro- 
duction of  magnesium,  electrical  equipment. 
pla.stlc5,  machine  tools,  critical  chemicals,  and 
vital  medicines  all  memorials  to  the  role 
monopoly    hat>   played    In    this    war. 

Try  today  to  make  an  electric  lamp,  a  glass 
bottle  an  aluminum  pot.  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
synthetic  rubber,  vitamin  products.  Try  to 
make  any  of  these  things  without  first  re- 
cr'.vlng  permission  from  a  private  group 
which  has  usurped  power  over  industry.    Try 


even  to  get  that  permission.  Try  to  produce 
and  sell  those  pocds  competitively  Try  to 
rtduce  prices,  Install  Improvements  You 
uii:  clUicr  bead  to  lb?  w,ii  of  tnc»e  indiis- 
trial  glant.^,  or  be  broken 

After  the  war  the  enormous  Industrttil 
plants  created  for  war  purposes  must  bo  con- 
verted to  peacetim*  production  Tbe  dans^cr 
America  face«  is  ttiat  these  plants  will  not  be 
in  cc.mp«-tltlon  and  that  gf:ural  access  to 
raw  materials  and  markets  upon  which  de- 
pends the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  be  controlled  by  a  small 
group  which  will  set  up  its  own  trade  bar- 
riers by  privat*  agreements — commonly 
known  as  cartela  We  must  not  permit  the 
reestabllshment  of  tbe  cartel  system  It  la 
the  purpose  of  antitrust  to  prevent  such  a 
move  and  do  It  now 

This  exceptional  danger,  bowever,  goes  side 
by  side  w:th  an  exceptional  opportunity. 
Our  war  plants  will  In  peacetime  be  capable 
of  fih(jwerlng  us  with  bounty  beyoud  any 
previous  human  experience.  In  tbe  monopo- 
llstic  inda'-trles  where  scarcity  has  been 
planned  for  and  capitalized,  we  shall  emerge 
from  the  war  with  no  scarcity  of  productive 
equipmeut.  Some  of  our  mcjro  tightly  held 
monopolies  of  patents  and  know-how  are  be- 
inK  broken  as  Information  is  diffused  to  meet 
war  needs.  New  Industries  based  upon  plas- 
tics, light  metals,  plywood,  cargo  transporta- 
tion by  air,  and  smilar  Innovations  are  In 
pieparation  If  we  can  prevent  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  new  products  after  the  war,  keep 
production  uncontrolled,  and  tho  new  In- 
diustrles  competitive,  lehtralnts  of  trade  will 
became  lmp<jss!bIo  for  the  older  Industries 
wh;ch  will  be  obliged  to  compete  with  the 
new  The  battle  of  competition  must  be  wou 
upon  this  new  Industrial  frontier 

Tbe  stakes  of  this  struggle  are  enormous 
both  in  prtsperity  and  in  freedom  IX  tbe 
Nation's  new  pluntii  and  knowlrdije  are  fully 
u.sed  after  the  w.ir,  our  standard  of  living  may 
well  be  half  again  higher  than  ever  before 
In  our  history  Fui th'rmore,  our  produc- 
tive strength  will  permit  us  to  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  peace  by  help- 
ing In  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  dis- 
tressed peoples  But  If  mcuopolies  succeed 
In  re*!tricting  the  full  wv  of  our  productive 
resfju.'-ces.  our  domestic  life  will  be  beset  by 
unemployment  and  a  falling  standard  cf  liv- 
ing, and  we  shall  have  no  surplus  cf  goods  or 
of  energy  to  spend  upon  reestablishing  the 
peace  of  the  world  By  preserving  compe- 
tition and  small  business,  we  shall  safeguard 
the  common  man's  opportunity  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  to  try  new  ideas  If  we  allow 
competition  to  be  superseded  by  great  enter- 
prisfs  which  divide  the  domestic  and  world 
markets  among  thenw^elves.  we  shall  have 
6uccuml)rd  to  a  business  feudall«ra  which  will 
not  long  tolerate  the  existence  of  a  vital 
political  democracy 

The  spirit  of  the  antitrust  laws  Ls  thus  In- 
timately linked  with  the  \alues  which  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  are  fighting  to  preserve. 

Enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  Is  no 
short  cut  to  utrpia  I  cannot  predict  that 
we  shall  solve  all  of  our  problems  by  preserv- 
ing free  enterprise  but  I  do  say  free  enterprise 
can  only  be  saved  by  preserving  small  busi- 
ness now  To  this  end  antitrust  maintains  its 
Small  Business  Unit  Tn  date  It  has  assl.-ted 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  In  solving 
their  problems 

American  bu^lnesi^,  large  and  small,  has 
nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  it  plays  the  game 
fairly,  according  to  the  rules  but  those  who 
get  offside  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
penalty  Speaking  for  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  Francis  B'.ddle,  I  can 
assure  you  there  will  be  no  witch  hunting,  no 
uprooting  of  American  customs  or  traditions: 
but  there  will  bo  practical,  swilt.  hard-hitting 
law  enforcement.  If  ycu  think  the  antitrust 
laws  are  dead.  Just  a.^k  some  of  the  New  'Vork 
department  stores  They  recently  made  an 
attempt    to    use    their    combined    econom.c 
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power  against  a  New  Tork  newspaper.  They 
tried  to  control  advertuing  rates  If  tbey 
bad  succeeded  In  tbU  attempt,  if  tbe  Antl- 
truBt  Division  bad  not  taken  action,  tbe  way 
would  have  been  open  for  any  group  with 
enough  power  to  try  to  control  editorial  policy 
and  tbe  character  of  tbe  news  Not  even  tbe 
department  stores  tbcmaelves  were  aware  of 
the  implications  of  their  act.  To  tolerate 
any  such  misuse  of  economic  power  is  to 
Jeopardize  not  only  free  private  enterprise, 
but  the  whole  range  of  our  cheri.>^bcd  rights 
I  have  Just  hit  the  high  spoli>.  The  Job 
la  ours  together  We  want  to  counsel  with 
you  about  It.  With  the  firm  backing  of  the 
American  people  the  battle  for  a  free  world 
will  be  won,  and  along  with  It  can  go  the  vic- 
tory for  free  industry. 


Farm  Security  Adminiitration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or  u)uuulMa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdav.  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  McKENZIE,  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  an  article  by  the  Honorable 
Eugene  L.  Polrot,  a  real  dirt  farmer,  of 
Golden  City.  Mo.  I  think  he  ably  ex- 
plains the  place  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  In  our  wartime  econ- 
omy: 

The  Parm  Security  Administration,  thought 
of  primarily  as  a  relief  organization  by 
some  people  for  a  certain  group  of  farm- 
ers. Is  not  a  money  waster  but  a  money 
maker  for  tbe  Nation,  end  Is  a  plea.sant  shock 
absorber  for  some  of  the  Impacts  of  war. 
More  than  1 1 85  500,000  In  actual,  appraisable, 
food  prcduclng,  net  capital  has  been  added 
to  the  national  economy  directly  by  Its 
supervision  of  one-half  million  farm  fam- 
ilies who  were  broke  and  unproductive  a  few 
years  ago  This  9185.500,000  Is  not  gold  or 
Government  bonds;  It  is  dairy  cows,  beef, 
chickens,  hogs,  sheep,  and  farm  equipment. 
It  and  the  products  resulting  from  its  use 
are  those  things  that  people  eat  and  wear. 
All  the  money  and  all  the  power  cf  Govern- 
ment could  not  bring  Into  being  one  of  those 
animals  even  1  day  sooner  than  nature  has 
decreed.  This  Is  Imjxirtant  at  a  time  when 
we  need  more  food  production  at  once,  he- 
cause  It  takes  a  year  of  care  to  make  a  calf 
and  it  takes  another  two  years  before  this 
calf  will  be  giving  milk  as  a  cow.  The  Im- 
portant fact  is.  however,  that  they  are  here 
now  when  we  need  them  badly  They  were 
made  out  of  the  Inorganic  dirt  of  American 
flelcis  by  very  poor  farmers  and  their  families 
under  the  supervision  and  with  the  credit  ex- 
tended by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Were  It  net  for  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, families  who  represent  only  7  6 
percent  of  all  the  farmers,  last  year's  In- 
crease In  milk  production  would  have  been 
36  percent  short,  last  year's  incren.'^e  In  pork 
production  would  have  been  short  by  9  per- 
cent, last  year's  Increase  in  eggs,  chickens, 
and  peanuts  would  have  been  short  by  10 
percent,  and  last  years  increase  In  beef  pro- 
duction would  have  been  short  by  7  percent. 
These  should  be  significant  Items  In  the  na- 
tional economy  of  a  foot-rationed  people  who 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
realize  that  all  the  mcney  they  have  cannot 
buy  food  unless  someone  has  first  produced 
It  cut  cf  the  dirt  that  lies  soft  and  mellow 


In  American  fields  awaiting  the  seed  and 
tbe  rain  and  tbe  skill  of  American  farmers. 

To  talk  about  tbe  economy  cf  saving  dol- 
lars by  abollablDg  an  agency  that  maket 
tbls  kind  of  contribution  to  food  production, 
while  the  fires  of  war  consume  the  treasures 
OX  liberty  that  man  baa  lived  a  thousand 
years  to  create.  U  a  dangerous  pastime  Tbia 
pastime  can  only  be  indulged  in  by  those 
who.  Biill  well  fed.  live  in  tbe  lUuslon  that  a 
nation  is  only  strong  If  it-,  budget  is  balanced 
and  It  has  moat  of  the  world's  gold  burled 
In  Its  bosom.  Their  awakening  would  per- 
haps come  wltb  the  burning  timbers  of  lib- 
erty's structure  falling  In  a  tangled  mass 
about  them,  but  that  would  again  be  too 
late.  It  Is  the  realist  who  has  long  recog- 
nized that  the  strength  of  a  nation  runs 
parallel  to  the  diligence  with  which  it  main- 
Ulns  Its  agriculture  and  the  welfare  of  its 
people. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  should 
not  need  to  be  Ju.stiflcd  on  the  basis  of  ita 
dollar  and  cents  return.  Its  value  In  placing 
a  sound  economic  and  social  base  under  that 
claes  of  low-Income,  InefUclent.  underproduc- 
ing farmer*  of  which  there  are  more  than 
3.000,000  out  of  a  total  of  6,000.000  farmers 
should  cause  the  public  to  demand  an  ex- 
tension of  Its  duties  and  services  to  serve 
many  more  than  the  one-half  million  It  now 
serves,  so  as  to  insure  an  even  greater  supply 
of  food  than  is  now  being  produced.  How- 
ever, it  Is  perhaps  significant  to  the  economy 
minded  taxpayers  that  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
mlni-stratlon  borrowers  who  applied  for  credit 
that  In  tbe  past  had  been  denied  them  from 
regular  channels,  both  private  and  public, 
have  already  paid  back  to  the  Fcderol  Gove.rn- 
ment  90  percent  of  the  principal  of  their 
loans  that  have  become  due  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  in  my  State  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration bos  loaned,  as  of  D?ccmber  31, 
1942.  $27,345,668,  of  which  116.071,288  prin- 
cipal has  matured  Total  collections,  in- 
tercst,  and  principal,  are  •16,044,363.  Other 
States  will  have  similar  records  It  should 
also  be  significant  to  your  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  busmef.s  Interests  It  repre- 
senU  that  these  half  million  farm  families 
have  already  incrcaaed  their  net  worth  by 
43  percent  which  is  reflected  in  added  pur- 
chasing power  through  the  Nation  and  will 
be  Increased  in  greater  proportion  after  the 
war.  Remember,  the  families  were  broke. 
Many  of  them  were  sick.  Many  of  them  had 
large  families  and  they  were  underemployed, 
underproductlve,  and  undernourished  They 
were  either  on.  or  at  the  door,  of  direct  re- 
lief Their  minds  and  the  minds  of  their 
children  were  ready  to  absorb  any  of  the 
political  "Isms"  that  anyone  wanted  to  talk 
about.  The  only  "Ism"  they  were  questlcn- 
Ing  was  the  American  "ism"  wuh  which  they 
thought  they  had  become  familiar  Because 
of  the  larpe  families,  this  group  Is  contribut- 
ing many  sons  to  protect  our  Americanism. 
Many  Parm  Security  Administration  fam- 
ilies have  from  three  to  five  members  In  the 
serMcc  and  are  proud  of  it. 

Thete  families  and  the  farms  they  operate 
are  now  going  units  of  production,  self- 
supporting  and  grateful  for  the  chance  they 
have  had.  They  have  Increased  not  only  their 
net  worth  43  percent  but  also  their  cash  in- 
come by  70  percent.  They  have  Increased 
tlielr  net  family  income  by  80  percent  They 
have  increasi'd  their  production  for  home  use 
by  101  percent.  In  1942  thty  produced  and 
processed  on  the  average  for  home  use  297 
quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  488  pounds 
of  meat,  and  472  gallons  cf  milk  with  which 
to  feed  their  families  each  year.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  114  percent  over  that  which  they 
had  before,  and  It  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
becau.se  they  Insist  that  a  family  must  first 
be  able  to  live  at  home  on  the  foods  grown 


and  processed  and  of  the  kinds  that  win  make 
strong  bodies  and  healthy  men  and  womtn. 
Significant  at  tbls  time  Is  tbe  additional  fact 
that  this  Increased  degree  of  sell-jiumciei.cy 
adds  that  much  more  In  processed  food  to 
the  general  food  supply  than  would  bav* 
Otherwise  been  available 

I  could  go  on  With  a  »trlng  of  tabirs  and 
figures,  but  since  they  are  available  at  almost 
any  county  Farm  Security  Administration 
office  and.  In  any  case  In  the  State  offlcc,  I 
will  not  try  to  cover  all  of  ibem  here 

I  am  Just  an  American  farmer,  the  son  of 
a  Frenchman  who  loved  the  American  foil 
and  adopted  It  as  bis  native  land  I  love  It 
too,  becau*e  It  has  been  good  to  me  and  to 
the  Natif.n  cf  my  birth  I  would  have  the 
feeling  that  I  had  failed  my  children  and 
my  America  If  I  did  not.  In  my  small  way. 
refer  to  some  of  the  signs  that  point  to  a 
national  decay  that  begins  at  the  grass  roots 
of  American   fields 

It  Is  dangerous  to  exploit  our  American  soils 
because  food  comes  from  there.  We  have  al- 
ready pajf.sed  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
in  crop  yields  for  much  of  our  soil  The 
trained  minds  of  skilled  and  observing  mra 
are  piling  up  facts  relating  to  animal  and  hu- 
man nutritional  diseares  that  ha/e  their  be- 
ginning In  lowering  mineral  level  cf  our  soil. 
Though  we  are  for  tbe  time  being  producing 
more,  we  will  have  less  sell  minerals  to  draw 
from  the  next  time. 

Significantly  supporting  this  thought,  ac- 
cording to  the  1940  census,  is  the  fact  that  out 
of  more  than  6,000.000  farmers.  3,421,000  or 
64  percent  live  on  land  that  gives  them  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $800  per  year. 
This  Is  a  very  small  part  of  the  national  agri- 
cultural Income,  from  a  very  large  part  of  tbe 
land.  It  suggests  an  exploitation  of  land  and 
people  that  Americans  some  day  may  not  be 
able  to  pay  in  dollars,  but  will  be  paying  in 
terms  of  tho  health  and  lives  of  their  chlldrrn. 
Are  we  perhaps  starting  to  pay  now  with  food 
rationing? 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  who  understands 
agricultural  production,  and  who  is  familiar 
with  the  degeneration  of  our  soils  and  accom- 
panying human  distress,  would  be  willing  to 
allow  its  continuation,  and  allow  the  agricul- 
ture It  now  supports  to  drift  down  tbe  chnn- 
ncl  of  bare  economic  survival,  until  In  the  end 
it  arrives  at  the  level  at  which  It  becomes  a 
public  burden.  Would  It  not  be  far  tjetier 
if  Farm  Security  Administration  which  baa 
proven  Its  capacity  to  take  the  lowtst  of  this 
group  and  make  substantial  producers  out  cf 
them  would  t>e  permitted  to  extend  its  func- 
tions to  Include  many  more  of  them? 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  can  hope  to  get  enough  production 
out  of  these  low-income  farmers  and  their 
farms  to  supply  the  food  production  we  need 
now.  That  Job.  in  1  staggering  immensity, 
must  be  done  by  all  farmers  and  not  Just 
the  remaining  36  percent  who  have  been  car- 
rying the  major  part  of  the  production  load, 
and  who  unfortunately  have  been  placed 
under  almost  unsurmountabie  handlcapw  in 
the  loss  of  latHjr  and  irachinery.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  we  are  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  chances  with  so  vital  a  thing  as 
food  prccluction,  so  that  we  can  toy  with 
the  idea  of  cutting  down  Federal  expendi- 
tures that  will  interfere  with  It.  This  group 
of  3,421.000  farmers  is  a  lot  of  people  and 
the  increase  from  each  of  them  would  count 
up  as  a  significant  total.  If  estimates  are  at 
all  accurate,  this  group  loses  200.000,000 
man-days  labor  per  year  If  this  lost  man- 
power were  properly  applied  and  directed  on 
good  land,  it  could  produce  annually  18.- 
000,000  tons  of  pork,  or  4.000,000,000  gallons 
of  milk,  or  360.000,000  dozens  of  eggs. 

There  is  no  agency  in  the  field  with  either 
the  authority  or  the  experience  that  could 
attempt  to  do  this,  other  than  the  Farm 
Security    Administration.       It    is.    bowever. 
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limited  In  measure  by  available  funds  and 
personnel  Your  chamt)er  of  commerce  ana 
the    various    other    chambers    or    commerce 


on  every  breeze  there  comes  the  hearten- 
ing, inspiring  message  that  our  boys  from 
thr  Christian  homes  of  this  land  have 


twenty-second  snnlversary  of  his  ministry 
with  you  It  has  been  a  marvelous  ministry. 
His  presence  Is  a  benediction  upon  the  entire 
.,.,.►«    or,H    tni-rftminplv    SO    each    vear. 
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grace.      (Dr.    Fmmett    B.    McGukln,    pastor. 
First  Presbyterian  Church.) 

I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  Joining 

mtUVi  Vircta  nf  fripTirl«  nnrt  orlmlrpra  \r\   riffcririLT 


Record,  I  desire  to  insert  the  following 
editorial  published  in  The  Emporia 
(Kans.)  Gazette  under  date  of  April  13, 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 
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limited  In  mpastire  by  available  funds  and 
personnel  Your  chamDer  of  commerce  ana 
the  various  other  chambers  or  commerce 
could  give  Farm  Security  Administration 
support  that  would  pay  dividends  In  trrms 
of  food  now.  and  increase  wealth  and  stabil- 
ity after  the  war  resulting  from  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  wasted  manpower  and  Improp- 
erly used  land 

Some  day  the  war  will  end  and  our  mm 
who  h:\ve  fcught  well  will  return  Many  of 
them  who  have  been  farmers  will  want  to 
return  Uj  a  farm  somewhere  Many,  who 
because  of  their  Injuries  will  be  unable  to 
find  their  place  In  industry  Many  of  these 
Would  perhaps  find  comfdrt  arid  happiness 
on  a  small  farm  somewhere,  and.  with  the 
guidance  and  cn-dit  available  through  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  could  with 
their  families  make  a  living 

In  appraising  the  value  of  an  agency  we 
often  forget  some  of  those  Intangible  things 
that  we  cannot  put  down  In  dollars  and 
cents.  The  things  that  keep  a  man  fighting 
after  he  Is  licked  I  have  known  farmers, 
who  with  a  leaky  loof  over  their  heads,  and 
a  broken  floor  under  their  feet,  would,  in  one 
last  gesture  of  hope  for  a  crop,  scoop  Into 
the  balance  all  that  they  possessed,  along 
With  a  year  of  their  life— well  seasoned  with 
the  suffering  of  their  threadbare,  under- 
nourished family— and  then  wait  ftjr  a  year 
to  see  If  they  had  won  or  lost  Tlie  bitter 
resentment  that  must  come  tr  a  man  who  In 
desperation  has  tried  so  hard  and  lost,  breeds 
Immeasurable  hatred  of  something  or  some- 
one that  he  may  t)€lieve  has  caused  It  all. 
If  the  facts  could  be  tabulated  we  would 
probably  find  that  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration has  to  Its  eternal  credit  the  pre- 
vention of  this  In  many  of  its  5O0,l>C0  families. 

Many  of  tis  had  better  Investigate  those 
things  we  oppose.  In  my  opinion  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  Justified  Its  ex- 
istence In  a  national  economy  by  creating 
through  Its  supervision  more  than  $185,500.- 
000  In  new  usable  agricultural  wealth  If 
this  amount  with  the  productive  capacity 
It  represents  were  to  be  credited  to  Us  ad- 
ministrative costs,  they  would  appear  small. 
It  further  Justifies  Its  existence  In  being  In 
a  position  to  further  Increase  tlie  production 
of  food  and  war  crops  so  badly  needed.  It 
has  shown  that  through  Its  supervision,  that 
low-Income  farmers  can  become  good  credit 
risks,  and  that  thoy  may  again  represent 
significant  buying  p<iwer  for  the  products  of 
Industry  The  morale  It  builds  Is  not  meas- 
urable but  It  Is  perhaps  of  the  kind  that 
maki's  American  soldiers  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  Is  In  a  position  to  be  of  important 
service  to  these  soldiers  when  thoy  return 
from  the  battlefields  of  the  world  to  try  again 
to  find  the  peace  and  comlort  In  a  land  that 
Ifl  their  home. 


Dr.  F.  F.  Brown  and  the  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers  Living  Still 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TiNNESsn: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,-  we  are 
a  people  whose  God  Is  the  Lord.  In  this 
hour  of  trial,  when  the  hearts  of  men 
are  being  "silted  out  before  the  judg- 
ment seat."  our  people  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  the  "faith  of  our  fathers 
living  still."  This  is  true  at  home.  And 
Irom  the  battle  front  where  death  rides 


on  every  breeze  there  comes  the  hearten- 
ing, inspiring  message  that  our  boys  from 
the  Christian  homes  of  this  land  have 
not  forgotten  the  prayers  they  learned 
at  their  mothers"  knees.  By  a  power 
that  is  hiKher  and  mightier  than  any 
on  this  earth  they  are  t)eing  sustained 
and  strengthened  as  they  battle  for 
home,  loved  ones  and  the  liberty  born 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

From  foundation  stone  to  dome  in  the 
house  of  our  existence  the  e.ssence  of 
American  freedom  is  the  sanctity,  the 
divinity  of  the  hiunan  personality.  Man. 
into  whose  nostrils  the  Creator  breathed 
the  breath  of  life,  and  in  whose  sacred 
body  there  dwells  a  living  soul,  was  not 
made  to  be  a  sla\e.  "Know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

This  we  know,  the  best  people  in  this 
land  are  in  the  church.  My  city  of 
Knoxville  is  a  city  of  churches  and 
churchgoers.  Every  Christian  denomi- 
nation is  represented  amon^  them. 

One  of  the  great  churches  in  our  midst 
is  the  First  Baptis*.  For  22  years  its 
beloved  pastor.  Dr.  Fred  F.  Brown,  has 
gone  in  and  out  among  our  people  in  a 
ministry  of  mercy,  devotion,  and  .sacri- 
fice, doing  good  and  earning  golden 
opinions  of  all  men. 

On  Sunday.  May  2.  the  church  cele- 
brated the  twenty-second  anniversary  of 
his  ministry.  The  following  tributes 
were  paid  him: 

The  cumulatUe  value  and  blesalng  of  the 
22  years  of  Dr.  Brown's  ministry  with  us. 
filled  with  loving  service  In  the  name  of  the 
Master,  cannot  be  measured  In  words  or  ap- 
proached In  thought  We  can  only  say 
"Thank  you."  and  pray  Gods  blessing  on 
him  as  he  continues  to  lead  us  In  His  name 
throughout  the  unmca.'^ured  future.  (The 
board  of  deacons  ) 

I  am  glad  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  thanks  and  admiration  for  Dr  Fred 
Brown  H;s  ability,  coupled  with  his  gintle 
Christian  spirit,  has  made  him  one  of  the 
foremost  Christian  and  civic  leaders  of  our 
cuy.  State,  and  southland.  Congratulations 
to  IXxrior  Brown  and  the  First  Baptist 
Chui'ch  upon  their  twenty -second  anniver- 
sary. (Rev.  T.  C.  Wyatt,  moderator.  Knox 
Ci.unty   Association   of   Baptists  i 

For  14  years  I  have  known  Dr  F  F.  Brown. 
He  l8  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  good  minister, 
courteous,  sympathetic,  and  considerate  of 
the  riglita  of  others.  His  contribution  to 
the  reliRious  life  of  Knoxville  is  Inestimable. 
(Rev.  H  K.  Williams,  president.  Knoxville 
Biiptlst  Pastors'  Conference  ) 

We  are  workers  together  with  God."  said 
Paul  to  his  faithful  companions  in  the  Gospel. 
For  22  years  we  have  worked  together  with 
our  good  friend  and  fellow  mml.ster.  Dr. 
F.  F.  Brown,  for  tlie  salvation  of  the  people 
and  for  a  better  Knoxville  We  have  shaied 
many  burdens  and  responsibilities  togetln  r 
In  the  name  of  Christ  We  have  loved  hnn 
and  found  him  a  real  Christian  friend  We 
p.-.;v  our  Htavenly  Father's  nc  nrst  blessings 
upon  hlra.  (Rev  George  J.  Creswell,  presi- 
dent, Knoxville  Ministers  Association  ) 

May  I.  with  others,  expiisis  my  appreclai'cn 
of  the  contribntlcm  made  to  the  rlty  of  Kncx- 
vUle  by  Dr  Fred  Brown  throuf.h  the  past  J2 
years?  While  I  have  only  been  In  the  city 
a  ccmparutlvely  short  t'.nu'.  I  have  been  htie 
long  enough  to  know  that  he  Is  a  great  In- 
fluence for  good  and  thst  his  ministry  will 
have  la.itini?  re.sults  With  cnrdlnl  greetings 
and  best  wishes  to  Dr  Brown  and  the  Fiist 
Baptist  Church  (Dr.  J  A  Bays^  paster, 
Church  Street  Methodist  Church  ) 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  First  Baptist 
Church  and  Dr.  Fred  F.  Brown  upon  this  the 


twenty-second  ennlversary  of  his  ministry 
with  you  It  has  been  a  marvelous  ministry. 
His  presence  Is  a  benediction  upon  the  entire 
community  and  incrra-^ingly  so  each  year. 
Every  member,  of  First  ChrlJ'tlan  Church 
Joins  me  in  sincere  gratitude  for  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Dr  Brown  Personally  I  love 
him  deeply  (Dr  Harry  Cooke,  pastor.  First 
Christian  Church  I 

Twenty-two  years  of  Christian  ministry  In 
this  City  is  an  enviable  record,  but  to  have 
served  it  with  such  distinction  as  Dr  Brown 
has  done  calls  forth  ppontaneous  felicitations 
from  all  hl.<=  fellow  Christians  In  Knoxville. 
The  demands  on  the  Christian  pastor  are 
varied  and  Innumerable  and  never  ending. 
He  must  be  the  fountalnhend  of  comfort 
with  tha-^e  who  have  hecn  struck  hard  blows 
by  life;  he  must  keep  sweet  and  replenish 
his  own  expanding  faith,  for  his  people  look 
Inexorably  to  him  for  prowth  In  the  Christian 
life;  he  must  dream  dreams  and  see  constant 
visions  of  how  he  can  l«v\d  his  congregation 
ever  onward  to  fulfill  the  place  the  church 
In  the  modern  world  must  adventurously 
strive  toward;  he  mu.vt  In  his  sermons  write 
what  Is  the  equivalent  of  three  books  a  year; 
and  he  must  move  among  his  people  with 
that  momlnf?  face  that  hires  them  Into  the 
ft-ilow-^hip  m  harmony,  vuilty,  and  devotion. 
All  this  Dr  Brown  has  conspicuously  achieved 
dtirli-.g  his  fruitful  pastorship  in  our  mtdst. 
Whether  It  be  presiding  over  a  congregation 
of  tremendoiLs  size,  or  building  a  costly  and 
modern  church  building,  or  exerting  a  com- 
munity leadership,  or  shepherding  his  flock 
with  a  raie  winsome  pentleneas — all  this  he 
does  ably,  humbly,  and  effectively  We  can 
all  pray  devoutly  that  he  may  be  spared  for 
other  score  years  of  blessing  and  of  good. 
(The  Reverend  Richard  R  Bcasley,  rector.  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  > 

For  22  years  Dr.  Brown  has  been  one 
of  KnoxvUles  most  outstanding  ministers. 
He  Is  beloved  not  only  by  the  members  of 
his  church  but  by  the  citizens  of  the  entire 
Slate  according  to  my  observation  His 
ability  as  a  preacher,  his  deep  spiritual 
nature,  and  his  fine  and  engaging  personality 
readily  Impress  people  of  all  clasi^es  His  One 
influeuce  over  the  students  of  the  Univeralty 

of  Tennessee  and  his  d- ep  Interest  In  all 
educational  affairs  together  with  his  support 
of  all  of  those  ente:  prises  that  go  to  make 
a  better  community,  make  him  a  most  valua- 
ble citizen  of  Knoxville  end  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee 

Bith  personally  and  officially  I  am  deeply 
devoted  to  Dr.  Brown,  and  I  rejoice  with 
the  conKrcRation  of  the  First  Bapti.-^t  Church 
at  this  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
second  aniiiver?ary  of  his  ministry  to  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Knoxville.  My  prayer 
Is  that  a  gracious  Providence  will  spare  him 
for  many^-ears  to  come,  and  that  we  shall 
have  him  with  us  through  those  years  in 
continuation  of  his  fine  services  here 

May  &jd  bless  him  and  Mie  church  and  the 
community  that  he  serves  so  admirably  (Dr. 
James  D.  Hosklns.  president  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  ) 

For  15  years  now,  Dr  Brown  and  I  have 
been  closely  as.scclated  in  various  activities 
Incident  to  the  rellgiou^  and  philanthrc  p'.c 
life  of  Knoxville  We  have  'Kcome  intimate 
friends  I  want  to  offer  my  congratulations 
and  everj-  good  wish  both  for  him  and  his 
perple  on  this  ccci'Sicn  of  his  twenty-second 
anniversary.  (  Dr  Clifford  E  Barbour,  pa.'-tor. 
Second   Presbyterian  Churrh  I 

In  these  22  years  Dr  Brown  has  become 
more  than  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church. 
Great  Christian. scholarly  preacher,  able  coun- 
selor. Christian  statesman,  tactful  leader  of 
men,  he  has  been  lifted  by  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  hla  fellow  men  to  the  position  of 
minister  to  all  the  people  As  dean  of  the 
ministry  In  our  city  he  is  especially  held  In 
hich  esteem  by  his  felUw  ministers 

We  consfratulate  paster  and  people  on  this 
happy  occasion  and  pray  that  G.d  may  con- 
tinue to  bestow  upon  you  all  the  riches  of  His 
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grace.      (Dr.    Bmmett    B.    McGukln,    pajstor, 
First  Presbyterian  Church.) 

I  am  very  plad  of  the  opportunity  of  Joining 
with  bests  of  friends  and  admirers  In  oflering 
my  sincere  conpatulatlons  and  expressions 
of  esteem  upon  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
second  anniversary  cf  the  pastorate  of  Dr 
F   F  Brown  at  the  First  B.'.ptlst  Church 

His  labors  of  love  with  which  his  name  has 
been  connected  for  so  many  years  hnve  made 
him  honored  and  beloved  by  countless  num- 
bers.   Such  a  reward  Is  beyond  price 

Through  the  ctming  years  may  he  enjoy  the 
blcs:.lrgs  cf  health  and  peace  In  abundance 
(Dr.  J.  Homer  Slutz.  p;.stor.  First  Methodist 
Church  ) 

And  characterLstlc  of  the  man  Is  his 
annivcrsiry  messr'pe: 

For  the  twenty-second  time  I  am  sending  a 
brief  annlver  ary  mes.^nge  to  the  corgrepa- 
tlon  of  the  First  B.^ptist  Church  I  wru'd 
make  the  sa-ne  appeal  to  you  today  that 
brenthes  thrru?h  the  messi.ges  which  I  have 
tried  to  WTlte  b.-^fure— an  appeal  for  thanUs- 
glvlnp  and  gratitude  to  Gcd  for  His  marvel- 
ous blessings  upon  us.  Truly.  "The  Lord 
ha'h  done  great  things  for  us;  whereof  we 
are  glad  " 

Our  hearts  are  very  tender  as  we  think  to- 
day of  the  number  from  cur  conaregatton 
whom  the  F.^ther  has  called  Into  the  snirit 
world  since  our  last  anrlversiry  Their 
spirits  seem  to  hover  near  and  call  us  to  com- 
plete consecration  of  cur  1i\p«  and  our  all  to 
our  Saviour,  our  Lord,  and  Master.  In  His 
naiT^e  we  face  the  work  crmrnltted  to  us  here 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  under  His 
guidance.  In  His  strength,  we  move  on  In 
His  srrvlce. 

In  all  prob.ibllity  the  days  Immediately 
ahead  of  uc  will  hold  mere  searching  experi- 
ences than  any  similar  period  of  our  lives 
Facing  these  experiences  we  ask:  "Who  Is 
sufficient  for  these  things?'  As  we  search 
our  hearts  for  an  answer  to  the  pointed  ques- 
tion, we  find  the  answer:  "Our  sufficiency  Is 
of  God."  Calmly,  trustfully,  confidently, 
gratefully,  we  say:  "Our  sufficiency  Is  of 
God  " 

Let  this  be  a  day  of  dedication  for  all  of  us. 

Looking  into  the  face  of  our  Lord    let  us  say 
with    another: 

"With  beatinp  hearts  end  outstretched  hands, 
And  waiting  feet  Thy  servant  stands — 
Call  Thou  enrly.  call  Thcu  late. 
To  Thy  great    service  dedicate  " 

Mrs.  Brown  Joins  me  in  sending  love  to 
those  of  ycu  who  are  unable  to  be  present 
for  the  church  services  today — those  of  you 
who  are  kept  at  home  by  illness— the  larger 
group  of  young  men  and  women  scattered 
over  the  world  with  the  armed  forces  of  our 
country. 

For  22  years  ycu  have  surrounded  me  and 
mine  with  your  rich  love,  your  sincere  prayers, 
and  your  unfailing  loyally.  Thinking  of  you 
all  I  say  from  tl.e  depth  of  my  spirit:  "I 
thank  my  God  upon  every  'cmembrance  of 
ycu" 

God  bless  you  everyone  I 
Your  paster, 

F.  F.  Bbowm. 


Keep  the  Old  Faith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or   CONNECTTCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1943 

Mr.    TALBOT.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave   to    extend    my   remarlcs   In   the 


Record,  I  desire  to  insert  the  following 
editorial  published  in  The  Emporia 
(Kans.)  Gazette  under  date  of  April  13, 
1943: 

KE£P  THE  OLD   FiUTH 

This  country  is  facing  a  serious  danger  In 
its  educational  system.  The  college  world 
has  brtn  called  upon  to  aid  In  the  training 
m  technical  and  scientific  fields  through  a 
year-around.  speeded-up  program  of  studies. 
Which  is  all  right.  The  Nation,  in  this  strug- 
gle, needs  every  oimce  ol  energy  and  every 
measure  of  wisdom  to  contribute  specialized 
services  In  medicine,  engineering,  dentistry, 
chemistry,  physic*,  and  in  the  crucial  need 
for  additional  teachers  to  hurry  up  the  total 
war  effort.    So  far  so  good 

But  colleges  still  should  remain  colleges 
and  not  military,  naval,  and  technological 
training  schools.  We  should  give  all  the  col- 
lege war-training  that  we  can  But  we  should 
not  forget  that  cultural  colleges,  after  all. 
are  the  arsenals  of  dem  -cracy  in  the  sense 
that  they  prepare,  cherish,  and  expound  the 
fa'.th  upon  which  democracy  is  founded,  the 
guiding  faith  which  makes  or  breaks  a  na- 
tion I*  was  rot  aald  Idly  that  "Yc  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
That  was  one  of  the  most  profound  sentences 
In  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  Upon  It 
Is  founded  our  system  of  public  education 

A  id  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  word 
"know  "  "Ye  .shall  know  the  truth  "  Facts 
arc  not  the  truth.  Technical  training  is 
not  the  truth.  The  truth  can  be  found  only 
in  the  wide  horizon,  the  higii  vision,  the 
r.nble  purpose  that  comes  from  men  and 
women  who  study  the  contemplative  sciences, 
who  know  the  humanities,  the  great  litera- 
tures, the  great  organizers  of  learning,  the 
great  phllrscphles  Only  as  this  country  Is 
able  to  keep  alive  the  fires  of  culture  will  our 
democracy  be  saved. 

This  is  written  merely  to  emphasize  agree- 
ment with  a  report  recently  Issued  by  the 
National  College  Work  Council  which  stood 
sturdily  t>ehlnd  the  entire  war  effort  as  It 
touched  the  work  of  American  colleges. 

The  report  of  this  council  believes  that  the 
National  'Y'outh  Administration  should  be 
used  to  promote  college  war-training  and  also 
to  give  a  wider  field  wherein  young  men  and 
women,  any  young  man  or  woman  aspiring 
to  a  college  education,  who  can  pass  the  nec- 
essary intelligence  test,  may  have  a  chance. 
The  College  Work  Council  would  eliminate 
the  upper  age  limit  of  25  as  a  factor  to  em- 
ployment on  college  war-training  and  work 
programs  desiring  a  college  education  and 
fitted  to  take  it  In  the  case  of  any  person  who 
has  served  In  the  armed  forces. 

The  council  recommends  war-training  and 
work  programs  shall  be  established  to 
operate  on  a  12-month  basis  and  any 
student  would  be  eligible  to  National  Youth 
Administration  training  who,  In  the 
opinion  of  appropriate  college  authorities, 
based  upon  high-school  records  In  the  case 
of  entering  freshmen,  give  promise  of  su- 
perior performance  in  college  training.  Ad- 
vanced freshmen,  sophomore.  Junior,  senior, 
and  graduate  students  who  have  established 
satisfactory  standing  In  their  Echolastlc  work 
at  any  institution,  according  to  this  report 
of  the  National  College  Work  Council,  should 
be  eligible  for  consideration  to  participate  In 
the  National  Youth  Administration  program. 

This  country  cannot  let  colleges  devote 
their  entire  time,  either  during  the  war  or 
after,  to  material  things,  and  the  National 
Youth  AdmlnlBtratlon  program  which  has 
done  so  much  real  work  In  the  last  10  years 
to  promote  college  education,  should  be  avail- 
able during  the  war  and  after  the  war  For 
It  Is  one  of  the  real  agencies  of  this  admin- 
istration whose  record  is  absolutely  spotless. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addrf<;.<;  which  I  delivered  over 
Station  WNBF.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  oa 
May  1,  1943: 

Men.  women,  and  young  people  cl  Bmehnm- 
ton.  John.^on  City,  Endicott,  and  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congressional  District,  this  propram 
Is  offered  to  you  every  week  for  the  purpase 
of  giving  you  some  Idea  of  the  activities  of 
your  Conpressman  or.  as  I  prefer  to  have  ycu 
call  me.  your  hired  man  In  Washington  It 
has  l)een  my  hope  that  you  would  let  your 
wishes  and  desires  be  known  to  me  v.hlle  I 
am  working  lor  your  Interests  in  the  National 
C:'.pltal.  I  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
realizing  that  hope. 

I  have  tried  to  present  to  ycu,  ever  since 
I  have  used  this  fine  radio  station  for  a  me- 
dium, as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of 
my  views  and  outlook  on  the  great  Isf.ue.s  now 
at  stake  on  the  ever-changing  national  and 
International  scenes  and  on  the  general 
conduct  of  the  war  as  It  affects  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  As  your  rt  pre.«entatlve  I 
have  Insisted  upon  making  my  own  decisions 
and  casting  my  own  votes  without  re?poi  d- 
Inft  to  pressure  groups  or  to  powerful  indi- 
viduals. I  have,  however  withheld  Judgment 
on  these  Issues  until  1  consulted  with  ycu 
folks  back  heme,  although  I  feel  that  in- 
dependent action  on  the  port  ol  any  law- 
making body  and  Its  members  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  cur  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  likewise  believe  In  the  wisdom  of 
obtaining   an    intelligent    report   cf    the    true 

feelings  of  the  majority  of  you  people  who 
hired  me  before  I  make  Important  dccislona. 

As  the  result  of  these  pleasant  talks  with 
you  every  Saturday  evening.  I  am  able  to  do 
a  better  Job  for  you  p'cple.  my  boss.  My 
mail  never  falls  to  bring  many  letters  from 
those  who  listen  regularly  to  these  broadcasts 
and  who  I  am  glad,  have  taken  me  up  on  my 
offers  cf  assistance  with  their  problems. 
Those  among  you  will  vouch  that  I  have  an- 
swered your  letters  quickly  and  always  re- 
spond wUhngly  if  there  Is  any  possibility 
of  complying  with  ycur  requests  Very 
often,  I  will  say,  there  is. 

I  never  fall  to  welcome  the  oppartunlty  of 
being  of  service  to  ycu  wives,  mothers, 
fathers,  and  little  children  of  our  boys  in 
service.  Who  deserves  more  thoughtful  con- 
sideration? Who  needs  more  real  encourage- 
ment? No  one  in  the  whole  war  effort. 
Nothing  Is  too  good  lor  your  boys.  Nothing 
Is  texj  good  for  you. 

Therefore  I  urge  you  to  write  me.  particu- 
larly those  of  you  who  are  new  in  my  district. 
There  are  thousands  of  new  faces  in  our  area, 
due  to  the  influx  cf  war  wc.-kers.  New  homes 
bring  about  new  problems.  Be  sure  to  get 
in  touch  with  your  Congressman  If  ycu  feel 
I  can  assist  you  with  these  problems.  Always 
bear  In  mind  that  those  In  authority  in  your 
Government  are  your  servants,  not  your  mas- 
ters. At  this  Juncture  I  wish  to  thank  the 
able  management  of  station  WNBF  for  mak- 
ing available  the  time  for  my  weekly 
programs. 

Last  week,  you  will  recall.  I  introduced  two 
bills  In  Congress.    One  of  these  provided  for 
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doubling  allotments  for  children  of  aervlce-    I 
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you  want  me  to  obtain  your  allotment  money 

#.  .    ..^,ti      y.r.    Diivw    trk   rTAt    in    trkii/^h    nrlth    m0    in 


orders  have  been  given  to  bar  the  public  and 
the  nress  from  Darticlpatlng  In  this  confer- 
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why  the  boys  have  to  cash  their  bonels  In  Just    I    In  the  not  too  far  future.     I  am  not  prcju-    ]        "Tlie  subject  has.  however,  excited  the  at- 
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duublina:  allotments  for  children  of  service- 
men The  other  bill  called  fcr  pluciiig  de- 
pendent mothers  and  fathers  of  servicemen 
on  the  same  ba.-is  as  wives.  I  pointed  out 
the  tremendous  need  there  is  po.nt;  to  be  fcr 
the  children  aa  more  and  more  daddics  are 
drafted  I  believe  if  Is  absolutely  Impossible 
to  support  any  child  on  $10  a  nTmth  I  call 
for  $24  a  month  for  the  first  child  and  $20 
for  each  of  the  others  Hnw  enthusiastic. 
I  ask  you.  [s  anv  father  eoint^  to  be  to  Hsht. 
If  he  leavos  fcr  the  fr(  nt  wurrj'ing  abcut  his 
family?  Nothing  will  make  him  more  resent- 
ful than  to  think  Uncle  Sam  would  neglect 
his  loved  ones 

Well,  Uncle  Sam  won't  neglect  the 
■oldler'R  loved  ones  if  Congress  pasisefl  the 
Hall  bill  to  double  children  s  allitments. 
We  cannot  have  little  ones  Kclng  hunKry  In 
America.  Thev  shall  not  go  hungry  If  I 
can  help  It.  Thev  mu«t  be  cared  for  Many 
have  asked  me,  whv  not  in'^rense  dependency 
allotments  for  servicemen's  wives  also?  My 
answer  Is  th.it  I  would  like  to  do  this  but  I 
feel  the  greatp'^t  need  l.s  to  the  little  chil- 
dren The  wivos  can  almost  always  cb'ain 
ready  emnloyment  Th*>y  can  take  care  of 
thenxselves.  If  they  deserve  an  Increase.  It 
will  come. 

But  the  children  present  a  different  pic- 
ture. Thev  cannot  survive  on  the  money  they 
now  receive  Nor  can  the  old  people  I 
know  many  parents  tiIio  previously  depended 
upon  their  sons,  now  departed  for  the  fight- 
ing fronts.  Now  they  are  destittite  on  a 
maximum  of  »37  earh  from  their  allotment. 
You  folks  who  are  Townsendites  will  realize 
how  little  that  Is.  I  say  to  you  that  de- 
pendent parents  should  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration as  wives.  Mv  other  bill  takes  cnre 
of  this 

Dunne  the  1943  campaltrn.  1  proml.sfd  that 
If  I  were  reelecte<l  to  Con.jress,  I  would  push 
for  the  allotment  Increases  I  am  asking  to- 
night I  plPdtred  to  vou  people  I  would  ask 
mv  colleagues  In  the  Hou:?e  to  study  the 
Whole  dependency  allotment  question  To 
me  a  campaign  promise  Is  sacred.  To  me  It 
Is  not  something  to  shout  about  before  an 
election,  to  garner  votes.  A  campalci  prom- 
ise should  be  kept  just  like  any  other  promise. 
A  candidate's  word  before  the  votes  are  cast 
should   be   as  good   as   his   tiond 

At  that  time,  however.  m:iny  were  doubt- 
ful about  the  necessity  of  allotment  In- 
creases. Furthermore,  they  did  not  t)ellcve 
they  would  ever  need  nn  allotmetit  Now 
the  whole  picture  ha.s  changed.  Everybody 
Is  thlnklnpj  about  allotm-^nta  for  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  Thev  are  going  to  think 
•  lot  harder  If  they  do  not  get  sufflcent 
amounts  to  take  care  of  their  loved  ones 

Let  me  read  to  you  part  of  a  speech  I  made 
to  Congress  on  this  subject  of  allotments 
last  week      I  quote: 

"Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  at  this  time  to  an- 
nounce that  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which 
Will  double  the  allotment's  of  servicemen  s 
children  from  $12  to  $24  per  month  for  the 
first  child  of  a  veteran,  and  for  the  second 
child  and  each  remaining  child  of  servicemen 
from  $10  to  $20  a  month 

"I  am  acting  for  this  reason.  Unless  some 
action  is  taken  before  very  lung,  while  mar- 
ried men  arc  being  dralted.  you  will  see  the 
children  they  have  left  behind  tht-m  subsL^t- 
Ing  on  Inadequate  money  and  unable  to  be 
fed  properly  on  the  $10  a  month  they  now 
receive. 

"I  hope  the  House  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  proposals  of  this  kind.  I  a^k 
that  a  great  deal  of  study  t»e  given  by  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to  this  ques- 
tion It  Is  all  very  well  tq  let  the  soldier's 
wife  go  along  with  $50  a  month  because  she  Is 
able  to  supplement  her  Income  by  getting  a 
defense  Job  or  something  of  that  kind.  How- 
ever, it  Is  not  physically  pc»ssible  for  a  little 
child  to  live  on  the  $10  or  $12  a  month  that  is 
•Hotted  to  him  at  present  " 

At  this  time  I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  have 
•aid  111  many  speeches  over  this  station.     If 


you  w.ant  me  to  obtain  your  allotment  money 
for  you.  be  sure  to  get  In  touch  with  me  in 
the  House  Office  Building  In  Washington. 
Perhaps  yotir  husband  or  eon  has  made  appll- 
caMcin  fiT  allotment  to  you  but  this  has  been 
held  up  frr  some  unknown  reason  Call  on 
me  becau.se  I  have  excellent  contacts  with  the 
War  Department  and  I  can  obtain  Unmedlate 
results  for  you. 

Then,  perhaps,  you  have  been  hesitant 
about  making  inquiry  tiecause  you  did  not 
know  where  to  go  or  what  agency  to  contact 
Again  I  say  to  you.  get  in  touch  with  me  and 
I  will  help  you  There  is  no  excuse  for  any 
worthy  dependent  of  our  soldiers,  sailors. 
and  marines  going  witiiout  money  for  food 
and  shelter.  There  l.*  no  reason  why  Ameri- 
can cltiZens  who  are  sacriflcing  as  much  as 
you  are  and  your  boys  lU-e  should  encuunter 
any  dlffl'Ully  or  delay  In  getting  your  allot- 
ments I  repeat.  If  ji'U  don't  get  satisfaction 
from  the  source  you  are  using  to  obtain  your 
allotment,  let  me  know.  I  own  and  wlU  help 
you. 

There  Is  one  other  angle  In  this  present 
millUry  world  which  I  think  will  affect  many 
of  you  folks  listening  to  me  tonight. 
Scarcely  a  family  In  my  whole  district,  be- 
cause of  the  Intense  patriotism  of  lis  people, 
does  not  have  some  member  of  It  in  the 
armed  forces  Scarcely  a  mother  or  father 
or  wife  or  child  of  n  man  of  military  age  does 
not  He  awake  nights  thinking  of  and  long- 
Ine  tor  the  day  when  that  .son  or  husband  or 
father  will  return  from  this  ghastly  war;  I  say 
to  you  toniht  that  If  I  can  do  ai;ythlng  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  that  man  in  the 
service,  or  of  you.  of  his  family  left  behind.  I 
hope  you  will  not  fail  to  call  on  me  Y.  u  may 
not  be  reeeiviiig  mail  lioin  hUn  or  he  may 
write  to  tell  you  he  has  iu;t  received  yours. 
Such  a  condition  should  be  Investigated 
ri^ht  away  I  will  be  glad  to  look  into  this 
If  you  will  write  me  about  it  I  have  located 
and  contacted  many  scores  of  sfildlers  and 
sailors  My  cfflep  Is  at  yotir  comtrand  to  find 
nut  whatever  available  Information  the  War 
Denartment  may  have  ret^arding  your  loved 

ones 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
home  telling  me  of  a  rumor  which  has  been 
going  the  rounds  Indicating  that  Office  rf 
Price  Adminlstratioi.  soon  plans  to  discon- 
tinue the  prei-ent  1' 3 -gallon  coupon  and  re- 
store th.'  basic  3-gallon  couixin  for  motorlstjs. 
I  don't  know  what  their  pl.ms  are  at  the  time 
of  this  transcnpilL.n  but  I  think  this  Is  a 
swell  Idea  To  me  It  Is  ridiculous  that  A-card 
ho'der-  should  be  dl.scrlminated  against  As 
you  know,  I  have  already  protested  to  Pren- 
tls.s  Brown,  Office  of  Price  .Administration 
Chief  here  In  Wa.shlni;t<m.  I  am  writing 
again  this  week  to  Mr  Brown  to  see  If  there 
is  any  truth  In  this  rtimor  Personally.  I 
hope  there  Is  becau.^e  I  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  allowed  to  drive  their 
cars  Just  as  long  as  there  Is  any  surplus 
gasoline  not  used   by  the  armed  forces. 

Quick,  easy  transportation  can  tte  best 
realized  and  needless  confusion  quickly  elim- 
InuteU  by  letting  the  defense  worker,  the 
farmer,  tiie  businessman,  and  all  the  rest, 
retain  the  use  of  their  earn  This  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  war  effort  Again.  I  tay, 
I  hope  the  basic  3  gallons  of  gasoline  allot- 
ment will  be  restored  to  all 

Every  American  will  vu  w  with  Interest  the 
coming  food  conference  around  May  18  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va  This,  as  you  know,  has 
been  called  by  the  White  House  and  will  In- 
clude delegates  and  representatives  of  nearly 
40  nations  It  has  been  recently  disclosed 
by  those  In  authority  that  this  gathering  Is 
really  not  a  food  conference  at  all  but  rather 
a  forerunner  of  poet-war  planning  which 
everybody  Is  viewing  with  great  clrcumsp)cct 
and  care. 

I  have  no  special  comment  to  make  upon 
the  wisdom  of  a  move  of  this  kind.  I  do  feel 
such  meetings  should  be  entered  upon  with 
caution  on  the  part  of  our  diplomats. 

What  I  do  resent,  however,  and  do  protest 
vigorously,  is  the  arbitrary  way  with  which 


orders  have  been  given  to  bar  the  public  and 
the  press  from  participating  In  this  confer- 
ence. Up  to  this  hour  I  am  transcribing,  no 
answer  has  been  given  t<j  m;  demand  that  the 
doors  t>e  flung  open  to  the  radio,  the  movies 
and  the  press  so  that  all  the  petiple  will  know 
what  IS  going  on  The  Diplomatic  Corps  has 
no  riKht  whatever  to  bind  the  whole  N:  t:on 
to  a  lot  of  secret  agreements  and  understand- 
ings about  a  post-war  world  I  sincerely  hope 
that  high-handed  sUr-chamber  tactics  of 
this  kind  will  be  thrown  out  the  window  and 
that  all  America  will  be  allowed  to  witness 
this  Imporunt  prelude  to  what  will  come 
after  victory  Is  ours. 


What  Are  We  Going  To  Do  About  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  May  5.  1943 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michiftan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Recokd,  I  include  herewith 
a  letter  received  from  a  voting  constit- 
uent uf  mine  presently  rcMding  in  Chi- 
cago. This  man  is  a  typical  patriotic 
American  working  man.  one  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years  and  who  formerly 
worked  for  my  father.  As  you  will  note 
from  the  letter,  he  has  three  of  his  own 
sons  and  an  adopted  son  now  in  the 
service  and  also  has  a  sister  who  enli.sted 
and  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  nurse 
corps.  I  think  this  letter  is  important 
for  every  niiin  and  woman  in  this  House 
to  read  and  study  carefully  and  to  you 
all  I  propound  this  one  question — What 
are  we  Koing  to  do  alxiut  it? 

The  letter  follow.s: 

Aran   16.  1943. 
Hon.  FaKD  BuADLXY, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washmgioti.  D   C. 

Dtkr  Friknd  Frzb:  I  &u;:pobe  you  will  be 
surprlM'd  to  hear  from  me  after  all  this  time 
but  I  have  thought  about  ycu  many  timet 
lately.  In  fact.  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter 
sometime  p^n  that   I   never   mnlled 

I  get  a  glimpse  of  yotir  name  in  the  pwper 
once  in  awhile  In  regards  to  one  thing  or  an- 
other 

Fred.  1  nm  going  to  a.sk  you  to  read  this 
letter  all  the  way  through  very  carefully  and 
get  an  Idea  of  what  the  "men"  In  the  field 
ore  thinking — the  wage  earners  and  voters — 
In  regards  to  a  couple  of  thln;;8. 

First  1  would  like  to  go  Into  the  food  prices 
as  the  avei.ige  niaii  ui.d  woman  views  it. 
You  see  the  average  9!^%e  for  40  hours  a  week 
Is  about  $4.^  and  I  wii;  give  you  a  picture  of 
hlB  expenditures  and  what  his  chances  of 
survival  are,  as  follows: 

Rent  per  week |12  50 

Grixrerles 18  60 

Defense  b<md . 4   5(J 

Sh'p  Insurance 40 

Hospitalization 50 

Tiansportjitio.i 2  00 

Shows   for    family 2  00 

Gas.   lights,    telephone 2  50 

Victory  tax 1  65 

Social    Sectirlty 45 

Total 45  00 

Wages 45  00 

No  clothing,  recaps.  Insurance.  Red  Cross, 
community  fund,  incidenuls.  oil.  repairs, 
school  expense  such  as  carfare,  lunches — not 
even  one  beer  after  work.    Now  you  see,  Fred 
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why  the  boys  have  to  cash  their  bonds  in  just 
the  minute  they  arc  paK  the  eO-day  period? 
Ii's  kind  c'  lilly.  Isn't  it?  They  wonder 
why  In  hell  the  farmer  get.?  $16  ."jO  per  hun- 
dredweight and  the  grocer  gets  $60.  In  other 
words,  why  i.re  they  allowing  the  middleinau 
to  get  away  wl.h  murder?  Ears,  tails.  Joints. 
liver,  innards,  and  all  the  rest;  they  sell  It  all. 
The  average  person  isn't  dumb — at  least  not 
lor  long 

Instead  of  spending  weeks  In  fighting  over 
aome  damn  bill  that  is  for  prestige  only,  why 
don't  the  btiys  get  up  and  shout  for  hc'p  lor 
the  real  workers,  the  ones  who  are  paying  the 
Ccngres.smcn.  Senators,  etc  ?  The  middle- 
man puts  this  big  m.oney  In  the  sjck,  and 
the  shcpman  buys  the  bonds,  pays  the  Vic- 
tory lax.  etc  Ciive  It  some  thought,  friend. 
It  might  say  trouhle  a  little  later  on.  eh? 

Cauliflower.  37  cents  a  head  A  lou.-^y  tr.r- 
nlp  Costs  35  cents.  Inferior  beel  and  poik 
chops.  59  cents  per  pound,  hamburger.  33 
cents  per  pound.  Can  ycu  tie  that?  Does 
head  lettuce,  turnip.'-,  etc  ,  cost  anymore  than 
ever?    Th:it  much  more,  anyway? 

Get  me  a  job  investicatlng  the  difference  In 
price  between  the  farmer  and  tlie  c\.i£tom.er, 
iiiid  I  will  earn  every  damn  cent,  and  I  know 
where  to  Inck  Nosv.  mind  you.  1  am  not 
seekin;;  a  position:  I  am  only  stating  that,  if 
I  can  do  it.  scmeone  else  can. 

Now,  don't  get  sore,  bey;  you  have  a  little 
further  to  po  with  this  masterpiece  1  3m 
just  giving  out  with  some  unvarnished  truth, 
and  i?t  it  land  v.here  It  may 

Well.  Fred,  my  three  sons  and  an  adopted 
boy  are  new  in  the  service,  and  may  God  re- 
turn them  to  me  all  in  one  piece.  You  know 
my  interest  m  all  young  fellows,  a  sincere 
Interest.  I  get  many  letters  from  all  over 
the  world  now,  and  I  visit  with  many  re- 
turned from  the  front.  In  fact,  that's  the 
reason  for  this  part  of  my  letter  1  intt-r- 
vlewed  a  in.in  la^-t  night  whu'e  brother  has 
jnst  returned  from  Casablanca  and  Is  now  at 
Percy  Jones  HcFi)ital  «t  Battle  Creek,  whfre 
my  sister  Is  a  lieutenant  r.urse  (enlisted) 
Tills  young  ir.an  ha.s  l0!-t  both  legs,  one  abo^e 
the  knee  and  one  below.  Tough  luck  His 
fourth  day  out.  and  he  brings  back  some 
startling  news.    New  get  this 

They  were  under  English  command  and  the 
Americans  were  puihed  cut  in  front  ahe-d 
of  the  English.  They  were  stripped  of  their 
American  tr.nks  and  given  inierlor  English 
ones.  He  voices  the  opinion  of  our  boys 
there  and  someone  had  better  start  En.cland 
going  In  this  war  by  effort  and  not  talk 
■i^ou  remember  the  last  war?  Why  In  hell  do 
we  Americans  allow  this.  They  took  f>-.o 
bambco  pcU.~  and  streichr>d  a  blanket  and 
operattd  on  this  boy  without  any  anesthetic. 
Does  this  huve  to  go  on  forever? 

I  think  Congress  and  the  House  betier 
start  to  see  that  Erpland  gets  into  this  in- 
Btead  of  New  Zealand.  Australia.  C.nada.  and 
America  What  do  we  care  about  them? 
There  will  alvays  be  an  England  and  they 
Will  fieht  to  the  last  American  life  and  dollar. 
Well.  I  guess  1  am  through  friend,  and 
please  believe  me.  my  Intentions  are  not  to 
olTend  anyoiie  but  sometimes  a  rank  out- 
sider can  pair.t  ycu  a  picture  that  you  don't 
see  in  ycur  eveiyday  hustle  and  bustle  Just 
alow  down  Icng  enough  to  study  this  letter 
and  then  get  a  few  of  you  with  seme  guts  and 
get  up  and  start  something.  Will  you  for  a 
friend  and  willing  helper? 

You  know  the  flfht  pa  me  Is  my  baby. 
Fred,  and  I  ^m  used  to  guts  and  al-o  l.'.llures. 
1   love  a  good   fight    If   it's  "clean" 

Will  you  please  at  lea^^t  answer  and  let  me 

know  where  you  stand.    Give  my  regard.*  to 

Blackney.  WcodrufT.  and  Prentiss  Brown,  and 

let  me  wi.^h  you  ail  good  health  and  fortune. 

Ycur  vory  good  friend. 

Cecil  V  Prince. 

Chicago,  III. 

p    S  — Yes;  1  am  in  Chicago  now  with  the 
*  EuKk  people  doing  my  bit.    Hope  to  tec  ycu 


In  the  not  too  far  future.  I  am  net  picju- 
diccd.     Just  wondering. 

EX  n't  you  wish  we  wore  up  In  cur  home 
country  for  tlie  summer?  Alpena.  Rogers 
City.  Cheboygan.  St.  Ignace?  Boy.  how  I  miss 
it.  I  ho  K  the  Jews  get  rich  enough  from  this 
war  so  that  there  will  never  be  another. 
Don't  you? 

Just  one  more  thing.  Fred.  The  people 
wonder  why  the  prices  were  allowed  to  soar 
so  high  before  the  ceilings  were  set.  Some 
day  they  are  going  to  ask.  1940  prices  would 
be  about  O.  K. 

They  all  notice  these  things,  you  know. 
You  would  be  surprised  what  The  working 
class  ta!k  about  at  work.  It  isn't  the  scarcity 
of  frod  but  the  price  the  people  are  squawk- 
ing about.     They  don't  mind  doing  without. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
duleence  of  the  Hou.se  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  eleventh  installnient  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money.  In 
the  last  in.vtallmc^nt  of  Sjnatcr  Cockrell's 
spt^ech  we  learned  how  easily  and  simply 
this  country  could  have  joined  the  family 
of  nations  In  standardizing  the  coinage 
of  the  several  money  systems  on  a  gold 
and  silver  ba;is. 

The  failure  of  our  delcfjates  to  accept 
the  plan  has  had  such  a  tremendou.^,  ef- 
fect en  the  welfare  of  all  people  in  all 
countries  that  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  as  explained  by  the  Senator, 
is  of  interest  to  everyone  and  is  repeated 
here. 

Here  It  is  I  want  the  Senate  to  ur.der- 
sund  it,  and  want  the  country  to  know  why 
we  did  not  accept  it.  Here  was  a  bimetallic 
system  upon  a  ratio  of  15' 2  to  1  maintained 
by  France  since  October  1785  and  ail  we  had 
to  do  was  simply  to  subscribe  to  It.  There 
were  no  internatioruil  complications  con- 
nected with  it— nothing  to  do  but  simply 
subscribe  to  it  and  agree  that  we  would  coin 
certain  coins. 

In  order  to  come  to  that  we  only  had  to 
strike  out  about  12' j  grains  of  our  standard 
Sliver  djllar.  reduce  it  to  400  grains  and  thus 
bring  it  down  to  the  ratio  cf  15'^  to  1. 

The  eleventh  in.«;tallmcnt  of  Senator 
Cockiells  speech  on  money  follows: 

Remember  this  monetary  conference  was 
to  meet  on  the  17lh  cf  June.  On  the  n.h 
of  May.  just  a  month  before  it  was  to  meet. 
Hon.  Ssmuel  B  Ruggles  addresses  a  letter  to 
S.:nator  Sherman  in  which  he  Invites  him 
to  give  son-ie  expression  of  his  views,  etc.,  and 
Senator  Sherman  replies  as  follow^: 

"Hotel  Jardin  des  Tm-ERirs. 

■May   18.  1867. 

'My  Dear  Sir:  Your  note  cf  yesterday.  In- 
quiring whether  Congress  would  probably, 
in  future  coinage,  make  our  gold  dollar  con- 
form In  value  to  the  gold  5-franc  piece,  has 
been  received. 

"There  has  been  so  little  discussion  In 
Congre.'s  upon  the  subject  that  I  cannct 
base  my  opinion  upon  anything  said  or  dene 
there. 


"Tlie  subject  has.  however,  excited  the  at- 
tention cf  several  important  commercial  bod- 
ies in  the  United  States,  and  the  time  Is  now 
.so  favorable  that  I  feel  qUitc  sure  that  Con- 
gress will  adept  any  pri'Ctical  measure  that 
will  secure  to  the  commercial  world  a  uni- 
form standard  of  value  and  exchange 

"The  only  question  will  be.  hew  this  can 
be  accomplished. 

"The  treaty  of  December  23.  1865.  between 
France.  Italy,  Be'cium.  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  p.'-obable  acquiescence  in  that  treaty  by 
Pru'-sia.  has  laid  the  foundation  for  such  a 
standard.  If  Great  Britain  will  reduce  the 
value  cf  her  sovereign  2  pence  and  the  United 
States  will  reduce  the  value  of  her  dollar 
something  over  3  cents,  we  then  hnve  a  coin- 
age In  the  franc,  dollar,  and  sovereign,  easily 
computed,  and  which  will  readily  pass  in  all 
countries,  the  dollar  as  5  francs  and  the 
sovereign  as  25  francs 

•This  will  put  an  end  to  the  loss  and  In- 
tricacies of  exchange  and  discount.  As  the 
gold  5-franc  piece  is  now  in  use  by  over  60.- 
000.000  of  people  of  several  different  national- 
Ites,  and  is  of  convenient  form  and  size,  it 
may  well  be  adopted  by  other  nations  as  the 
common  standard  of  value,  leaving  to  each 
nation  to  regulate  the  divisions  of  this  unit 
in  sliver  coin  or  tokens. 

■  If  this  be  done  France  will  surely  abandon 
the  impossible  effort  of  making  two  stand- 
ards of  value.  Gold  coins  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  European  commerce  A  common 
gold  standard  will  regulate  silver  coinage,  at 
which  the  United  States  will  furnish  the 
greater  part,  especially  fcr  the  Chinese  trade. 

"I  have  thought  a  good  deal  of  hew  the  ob- 
ject you  propose  may  be  most  i-eadily  accom- 
plished." 

Now.  here  Is  the  gist  of  it: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  cannot 
become  a  party  to  the  treaty  referred  to.  " 

That  is  the  language.    This  is  the  reason 

given  — 

•They  could  not  agree  upon  the  silver 
standard;  nor  could  we  limit  the  amount  of 
ou;-  coinage  as  proposed  by  the  treaty.  The 
United  Siutis  is  so  larg?  in  extent,  is  so 
£p;,rECly  populated,  end  the  price  cf  labor 
ii  so  much  higher  than  in  Europe,  that  we 
require  more  currency  per  capita.  We  new 
produce  the  larger  part  of  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  world,  and  cannot  limit  cur  celnaee, 
except  by  the  wants  of  our  people  and  the 
demands  of  commerce." 

Here  ihe  Senator  writes  a  letter  1  month 
before  this  monetary  conierence  is  to  be 
held  to  one  of  the  delegates  to  that  confer- 
ence, who  is  also  representing  aid  manipu- 
iatin?  another  intermediate  or  preliminary 
committee. 

"It  is  clfar  that  the  United  States  cannot 
br'Come  a  party  to  the  treaty  referred  to. 
They  could  not  agree  upon  the  silver  stand- 
ard " 

That   Is,  they   would  not  agree   upon   the 

bimetallic  standard  of  the  Latin  Union.    They 

muEl  have  the  silver  part  of  the  bimetallism 

stricken   out. 

!        You  may  ask  how  did  that  letter  have  any 

Inf.utnce?     Was    It    published?     Did    it    fall 

into    the    hands    cf    anybcxiy?     In    order    to 

show  exactly  haw  Mr.  Rjggles  manipulated 

!    and  used  the  Influence  of  Senator  Sherman.  I 

I    quote  from  page  7: 

"Mr.  Ruggles  to  Mr.  Stewart,  May  30,  1867.- 
Remember.  Mr  Ruggles  had  g  tten  Sena- 
tor Sherman's  letter  on  May  18.  He  refers  to 
Mr.  Berthcmy  transmitting  to  cur  Govern- 
ment the  Latin  Union  conference,  and  says: 
"To  that  treaty  the  United  States  are  now 
Invited  to  become  a  party,  in  the  communi- 
cation from  M.  Berthemy,  Minister  of  France 
at  Washington,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
tlip  United  States,  a  copy  of  which,  forwarded 
from  Washington  by  the  Department  of  State, 
reached  the  undersigned  on  the  29th  of  May. 
Instant." 

He  then   goes  on  and  states  that  he  hcd 
suggested  to  M.  de  Parieu  the  necessity  of  a 
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modification  In  the  common  unit  of  gold 
coin,  and  then  that  be  had  been  Introduced 
to  the  French  Enipcror;  and  I  read  now  from 
page  8  wh;it  be  says: 

"Upon  that  occasion  the  Emperor,  after 
expressing  very  cordially  his  gratificaitcn  th..t 
the  United  States  ol  America  had  showu 
their  willingness  to  aid  In  unifying  the  coin 
of  the  world,  proceeded  in  a  straightforward, 
busiueoB  way  to  ask.  "Wliat  do  you  wish 
Prance  to  do  In  aid  of  the  work?'  To  that 
Interrogatory  't  was  aii*wercd,  first,  that 
much  ctuld  be  done  by  distinctly  recognizing 
Ui  the  ofBclal  documents  and  discourses  of 
the  Government  the  International  uuiflca- 
tlon  of  coin,  as  a  result  of  cardinal  Impor- 
tance to  be  attained  at  the  Unlveisial  Expo- 
sition." 

Then  he  goes  on  and  says: 

"It  was  further  ui';ed  that  the  United 
States  nf  America,  p  >litita;iy.  commercially. 
•Dd  geographically  had  a  piculiar  interest  in 
the  subject,  etc. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  answer,  the  Emperor  a.sked,  in  a  kindly 
tone" — 

N)  doubt,  as  Mr.  Rugglea  had  proposed 
rothing  and  asked  for  nothing,  but  told 
about  the  de-slre  of  our  country  and  its 
grentnc-'S  and  iir'.ir.clcur-- 

"Can  France  do  anything  mere  In  aid  of 
the  work'" 

A  very  p>€rtlnent  question. 

"To  which  It  was  replied,  France  can  coin 
a  piece  of  gold  of  35  fruncs.  to  circulate  side 
by  side  on  terms  of  absolute  equality  with 
the  half  eagle  of  the  United  State.s  and  the 
sovereign,  or  pound  sierlint;.  of  Great  Britain, 
When  reduced,  as  they  readily  might  be.  pre- 
cisely to  the  value  of  25  francs  The  Emperor 
then  asked,  'Will  not  a  French  coin  of  25 
francs  impair  the  symmetry  of  the  French 
decimal  .'-■ystcm''  To  wiiich  it  was  answered, 
*No  more  thin  It  Is  affected.  If  at  ail.  by  the 
existing  gold  coin  of  5  francs';  that  it  was 
only  the  silver  coins  of  France  which  were 
of  even  metric  weight,  while  every  one  of  its 
gold  coins,  without  exception,  represented 
unequal  fractions  of  the  mctpr. 

"It  was  then  stated  to  the  Emperor  that  an 
eminent  American  state.sman,  Mr.  Sherman, 
Senator  from  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unitfd  States, 
and  recently  In  Paris,  had  wrlttn  nn  Im- 
portant and  Interesting  letter,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  the  gold  dollar  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  and  readily  might  be  re- 
duced by  Congress,  in  weight  and  value,  to 
correspond  with  the  gold  5-franc  piece  of 
Pr<ince;  that  the  letter  was  now  before" — 

Before — 
**the  International  committee  h;  vlr.5  the 
question  of  uniform  coin  under  special  ex- 
amination, to  which  letter,  as  l>emg  one  of 
the  best  interpretations  of  the  Mer/s  of  the 
American  people,  the  attention  of  the  public 
authorities  of  France  was  respectfully  In- 
vited. The  Emperor  then  closed  the  audience 
by  repeating  the  assurances  of  his  ..ratifica- 
tion that  the  Important  International  meas- 
ure in  question  was  likely  to  receive  active 
support  from  the  United  States 

"The  letter  of  Mr.  Sherman,  above  retired 
to,  dated  the  18th  of  M.ny  1867,  oriKlnally 
written  In  English,  was  preientcd  In  a  Fi'ench 
translation  a  few  days  afterward  to  the  in- 
ternational committee  in  full  session,  where 
It  w.ifi  received  with  unusual  interest  and 
ordered  by  the  committee  to  be  printed  iu 
both  languages  A  copy  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted for  the  inXormaticn  of  the  Department 
Of  State." 

Now.  I  read  from  page  13.  the  letter  of  Mr 
Rujigles  to  Mr.  Seward  of  July  18.  18G7.  He 
says: 

"The  undersigned  Is  gratified  to  learn,  by 
the  communication  from  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  21st  of  June  last,  that  the  steps 
thus  taken  for  securing  the  uniformity  of 
money  ore  approved  by  his  Government,  that 
he  "is  warranted  In  encouraging  the  expecta- 


tion that  the  United  States  may  give  Its  ad- 
hesion to  a  conventional  nrrar.gement  which 
may  be  susceptible  of  termination  within  a 
period  to  be  specified  In  such  arrangement.-,' 
and  that  'the  views  so  ahly  set  forth"  In  tlie 
letter  of  Mr  Shernian  'will  be  so  far  apprcvi'd 
by  the  public  sentiment,  the  Congress,  and 
thp  Ext'cutlve  of  the  United  States  as  to 
secure  a  concuirence  of  the  Gcveriuneiit  In 
any  reasonable  plan  for  producing  the  desired 
reform.'  " 

Now,  you  must  remember  that  this  Is  the 
preliminary  conference  before  which  he  laid 
this  letter.     Wliat  does   lie  say? 

"The  subject  of  a  uuilunn  coin  did  not 
actually  come  luto  discussion,  either  In  tliC 
Internatioual  committee  or  the  subcomm's- 
sion  on  coins,  until  early  In  the  month  of 
May." 

Now — 

"On  the  17th  of  May  the  undersigned  pre- 
senleu  to  the  international  C(  mm  it  tee  the 
letter  of  Senator  Sherman  In  a  French  trans- 
lation, which  w.ui  received  with  lively  in- 
terest, and  forthwith  oroered.  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  imperial  comml.sslon.  to 
be  published  both  in  French  and  English. 
It  is  but  due  to  the  htstoiy  of  the  unification 
of  money  tc  state  that  the  earnest  and  ac- 
tive agitation  of  the  subject  in  a  practical 
form  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  ex- 
erted Its  full  share  of  Iniluence  in  leading  the 
Government  of  France  to  adi>pt  the  decisive 
measure  of  Inviting  in  diplomatic  form  an 
authoritative  'conference'  of  delegates,  duly 
accredited,  from  all  the  nations  of  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  world  practically  acces- 
sible to  meet  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  June, 
not  mereiy  for  an  exchange  of  views  or  a 
discussion  of  general  principles,  but  'prac- 
tically to  seek  for  the  basis  of  ulterior  nego- 
tiation' between  the  nations. 

"The  importance  of  this  step  h:.d  become 
evident  at  an  early  day  to  the  French  author- 
ities, and  e.-pecially  to  M  Eyquirou  de 
Farleu,  first  vice  president  of  the  conseil 
d'etat.'  preeminently  dii^tin^^ui.^hed  by  h;s  long 
and  weil-directed  labor.s  in  tlie  cause  of  mone- 
tary unlQcation.  adorned  by  his  learned  and 
eloquent  writings,  replete  alike  v.lth  accurate 
knowledge  and  classic  taste.  He  was  one  of 
the  delegates  on  the  part  of  France  who  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  'he  quadripartite  mone- 
tary treaty  of  the  22d  of  D<>cenil>er.  1865,  be- 
tw 'en  France.  B- Ipiuni.  Switzerlaitd.  and 
Italy,  the  beneficent  efTecls  of  which  en- 
lightened measure  a  r  now  illuminating  cou- 
ti:iental  western  Europe  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  carrying.  In  his 
cwn  graphic  language,  'a  common  coin  of 
equal  value  from  Antwerp,  across  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Oberland.  to  the  classic  coast  of 
Brur.duslum  ' 

"As  early  as  the  21st  of  April  last  the  under- 
signed had  argued  and  urgi  d  upon  M  de 
Parieu  the  Importance  which  would  be  at- 
tached by  the  United  States  of  Anicrica  to  the 
coinage  by  France  of  the  gold  piece  of  25 
francp.  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  mcdi- 
fy.ng  that  portion  of  the  qundrlpartlte  treaty 
which  would  prevent  the  issue  of  a  coin  of 
that  denomination." 

At  thl«  point  the  honorable  Senator  yielded 
to  Mr    \Ucii 

M:  Coc-KREix  I  was  rea<drig  from  the  letter 
of  Mr  Rta^gles.  tran'^mlttmg  the.ie  reports 
and  commenting  upon  it.  which  gives  the 
Insipht  into  the  modus  operandi  by  which 
the  prelimlnarv  prc^gramme  for  the  monetary 
conlerence  of  1867  was  cut  and  dried  and 
presented  to  it,  and  he  influence  and  power 
that  the  distinguished  S«Mi<it(r  from  Oh;o 
exerted.  I  am  going  u.)  state  what  occurred. 
He  tells  what  he  did  himself.  He  says  on 
page  16: 

"On  this  occasion  the  very  important  ques- 
tU)n  of  abolishing  the  double  standard  of 
money,  redlining  only  gold,  w.is  elaborately 
discussed,  and  with  singular  ability  and  in- 
genuity by  distmgulshed  French  econorai.'^ts 
holding  cipposite  opinions  On  putting  the 
question   to   the   vote  of  the  numerous  and 


Intelligent  audience,  the  single  standard  of 
gold  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  The 
question  of  the  g  :d  unit  then  coming  up, 
the  English  delegates" — 

Now.  mark  you— 
"the  English  delegates  earnestly  opposed  the 
proposition  of  the  international  committee 
adopting  as  the  unit  the  gold  5  francs,  end 
u^ged  the  substitution  of  10  francs  In  Its 
stead,  expres.sln?  thoir  belief  that  the  Gov- 
ernmfnt  of  Great  Britain  would  consent  to 
issue  for  the  purpose  a  ^old  com  of  that 
amount  to  be  denominated  a  'ducat  '  Tins 
substitution  w.ts  opposed  by  the  under- 
signed In  behalf  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  ground  that  their  half-eagle  when  re- 
duced to  25  francs,  would  be  an  even  multiple 
of  the  5-franc  unit  but  not  of  the  10.  that 
the  dollar,  whenever  made  precisely  equiva- 
lent and  equiponderant  to  the  5  francs, 
would  be  practically  if  not  nominally  the 
monetary  unit,  and  the  actual  denomina- 
tion In  which  money  contracts  embracing 
diflfereiit  countries  or  distant  quarters  (jf  the 
globe  would  or  might  be  payable;  that  the 
more  important  and  higher  issue  soon  would 
be.  not  between  the  5  francs  and  the  10 
franas  as  the  unit,  but  between  the  dolhtr, 
decimally  and  easily  divided,  and  the  sov- 
ereign (or  pound  sterling),  not  dfcimally 
but  m.'st  Inconveniently  divided  in  shilllnps, 
pence,  and  farthings,  but  which,  by  the  very 
peculiarity,  had  hitherto  maintained  an  un- 
due predominance  in  the  money  payments  of 
the  world  The  debate  was  closed  by  tlie 
Prince  president  submitting  the  question  to 
the  vote  of  the  meeting,  which  resulted 
nearly  unanimously  In  favor  of  the  unit  of 
5  francs. 

"It  Is  proper  to  add  that  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  was  not  represented  as  such 
at  this  reunion,  nor  In  any  di.scu'-5ion  at  any 
previou.s  meeting  of  the  International  com- 
mittee, but  duly  appeared  by  accredited  dele- 
gates at  the  International  monetary  con- 
ference." 

Thvis  before  the  International  monetary 
conference  had  met.  this  preliminary  com- 
mittee, an  international  committee,  had  cut 
and  dried  the  whole  program  of  a  single 
gold  Ktand.'.rd.    Mr.  Ruggles  goes  on  and  says: 

"The  advocates  of  a  uniform  coin  cherished 
the  belief  thit  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  not  to  be  discouraged  or  dlscomptsed 
by  the  temporary  delay  or  hesitation  of  any 
government  in  Europe  to  participate  In  the 
widespread  work  of  monetary  unification, 
destined  sooner  or  Int'^r  to  become  the 
crowning  civic  achievement  of  modern  times. 

"In  the  earlier  arltatlon  of  this  subject  at 
the  International  Statistical  Congress  at  Per- 
lln  In  1863.  the  delegate  frcm  the  United 
States  found  a  large  and  Influential  delega- 
tion from  Great  Britain  realously  engaged  in 
the  great  endeavor  to  unify  the  mimey  of  the 
world.  In  the  present  effort  of  the  a.'-spmtitd 
nations  'not  for  a  day.  but  for  all  times.'  the 
clear  g(X)d  sense  and  sterling  liberality  of  the 
English  pecjple  will  not  allow  their  Govern- 
ment to  lap  or  llr.trer  much  behind  The  rtre 
but  recentlv  kindled  Is  mpidly  d.lTusing  its 
lK:ht  throiierhout  the  world. 

"The  farslghted  ner-otlators  of  the  quadrl- 
'  partite  monetary  treaty  of  1865.  thouch 
!  seriously  embarias.sed  by  the  fallacy  oj  a 
'  double  standard,  now  generally  discarded, 
succeeded  In  establishing  a  uniform  system 
not  only  of  gold,  hut  of  silver,  over  a  large 
and  populous  portion  of  Furope.  since  in- 
creased by  the  adhesion  of  the  pcntlQcal 
states  and  of  Greece;  thus  Includinjt  by  a 
sinfjular  felicity  in  this  newly  enlijjhtened 
region  of  the  globe  the  two  great  seats  of 
ancient  civilization   " 

Now.  I  wish  to  read  from  what  one  of  the 
English  delegates  said  m  that  monetary  con- 
ference, a  gentleman  who  has  figured  In  al- 
most every  other  conference  since  then,  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson      I  re.td  frcm  paf;e  55: 

"The  English  Government  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  cordial  Invitation  frcm  the  Gov-» 
ernment   of   the   Emperor   to  participate   In 
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this  conference,  because  a  refusal  wuuld  have 
shown  a  want  of  courtesy,  and  would  ha\e 
mads  It  liable  to  accusations  of  prejudices 
upon  this  very  important  question. 

"Indeed  the  English  nation  Is  in  a  position 
much  more  Independent  upon  this  question 
than  most  continental  nations. 

"So  long  as  public  opinion  has  not  decided 
In  favor  of  a  change  of  the  present  system, 
which  offers  no  serious  Inconveniences  either 
in  wholesale  or  retail  trade,  and  until  it  shall 
be  Incontestably  demonstrated  that  the  new 
tystcm  offers  advantages  sufficiently  com- 
manding to  J'ostify  the  abandonment  of  that 
which  Ls  approved  by  experience  and  rooted  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  the  English  Govern- 
ment could  not  believe  It  to  be  its  duty  to 

tal:e  the  initiative  in  assimllatii.g  its  coin- 
age with  those  ol  the  'countries  of  the  Conti- 
nent. But  the  English  Government  will  be 
always  ready  to  aid  and  attempt  to  enlighten 
and  guide  public  opinion  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  quer-tlon.  and  facilitate  the  discussion 
of  the  means  by  which  such  an  assimilation 
so  advantageous  In  theory  may  be  effected 

"Thus,  while  consenting  then,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  this  conference,  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  found  it  neces.--ary  to  place  the 
most  careful  restrictions  upon  Us  delegates; 
their  part  is  simply  to  listen  to  the  different 
arguments,  to  study  the  situation  as  de- 
vel<  pcd  in  discus.'^ion.  and  to  report  to  their 
Government." 

The  attitude  of  Germany  was  thnt  at  that 
time  she  was  con.=  ldcring.  herself,  a  political 
program  which  might  include  her  local 
monetary  question,  and  thciefore  she  would 
not  be  bound  by  anything  that  wu..  done 

Earon  de  Kock  .'Ubmltted  report  No.  4  on 
the  imlflc.itirn  of  coinage,  and  the  reccm- 
mendation  wa.s  the  adoption  of  the  series  of 
pold  coins  now  in  use  in  France,  adopted  by 
a  large  part  of  the  population  ol  Euicpe,  and 
recommending  thl<:  as  the  basis  of  the  uni- 
form system  sought 

'It  Is  extremely  desirable  that  the  system 
of  two  different  monetary  standards  should 
be  disrrntlnued  wherever  It  still  exists  " 

That  the  !;old  standard  should  be  adopted. 

I  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Meinecke.  of 
Prussia,  on  page  34  of  this  rejjort.  The 
German  Empire  had  not  then  been  formed, 
and  P.u.ssia  was  lepresented  by  Mr  Meinecke. 
He  said: 

"He  did  not  pretend  to  ask  the  sympathies 
of  the  conference  In  favor  of  the  Prussian 
monetary  system,  for  he  thinks  that  the 
.••tandard  of  gold  in  the  countries  which  have 
adopted  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  .stai^dard 
of  silver  In  force  In  Prussia  only.  Prussia, 
then,  must  renounce  Its  standard  if  the 
wished  to  rally  under  a  general  monetary 
union.  Howevtr,  Prussia  is  content  with  a 
silver  standard;  the  monetary  circulation  of 
which  it  is  the  basis  is  excellent,  and  theie  is 
no  urgent  reason  for  Intrcxlucing  there  a 
change  so  considerable  as  that  ^^hich  would 
result  from  the  change  of  this  standard.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  ad(jptlng  the 
gold  standard  is  much  greater  for  Prussia 
than  for  any  other  country.  Nevertheless 
without  havir.g  the  thought  of  modifying  at 
this  time  its  monetary  system,  the  Pru.s=lan 
Government  would  not  fail  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration  If  the  Ir.bc-s  of  the 
conference  should  aim  at  establishing  a  basis 
for  a  general  monetary  arrangement." 

The  International  monetary  conference 
continued  in  se.-:.sion  until  July  6.  1867.  when 
It  ad;ourn"d.  During  Its  dlscusLicns,  on 
pa^e  3G — 

"Mr.  Ruggles  said  it  would  be  as  impossible 
to  abolish  the  expressions  of  the  dollar  In  the 
United  Slates  as  that  of  the  sovereign  in 
England,  but  that  both  might  be  retained  In 
reducing  their  Intrinsic  values.  For  the 
sovereign  It  would  be  a  reduction  of  only  20 
centimes:  for  the  dollar  on  the  other  band, 
the  reduction  w\.uid  be  3 'a  percent  on  its 
value.  The  United  States  was  ready  to  make 
this  sacrifice  in  view  of  monetary  unification; 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  American  pccple. 


and  after  the  next  winter  a  general  re mintins 
of  coin,  however  considerable,  might  com- 
mence " 

Mr.  Ruggles  further  said,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  our  Government,  that  the  double 
standard  had  never  practically  existed  in  this 
country,  and  said — now  listen; 

"The  original  act  of  Congress,  which  was 
passed  at  a  time  when  we  were  le^s  enlight- 
ened than  today,  either  by  study  or  experi- 
ence, sought  to  establish  a  double  standard  by 
giving  to  gold  coin  and  silver  coin  equal  legal 
currency  In  payments  whatever  might  be  the 
amount  of  the  debt." 

Less  enlightened  than  now!  JefTerson  and 
Madison,  and  Hamilton  and  Wa.'hmgton 
were  ignorant  on  the  financial  question;  they 
amount  to  nothing:  they  imagined  that  tliey 
coul<t  establish  a  double  standard,  but  they 
had  failed  Now,  what  further  does  he  say: 
"And  that  we  have  suflaciently  learned  that 
the  system  of  a  double  stands: d  is  not  only 
a  fallacy,  but  an  imipossibility,  m  a^suminc; 
a  fixed  relation  between  the  values  ol  two 
different  products,  gold  and  silver.  The  value 
of  each  of  these  depends  upon  the  quantity 
produced,  and  this  quantity  is  beyond  the 
power  of  legislation.  A  diminution  of  value 
is  ana  ever  will  be  the  Inevitable  result  of 
tlie  increase  of  supply." 

I   want   to  read   a   little   fuither   from   Mr 
Ruggles      Says  he  on  p?ge  41: 

"It  is  true  that  the  silver  dollar  Is  still  re- 
tained as  lawful  money  for  debts  of  any 
amount,  hut  of  a  total  silver  coinage  of  $136.- 
3;)1.512.  4  3C6.340  only  are  m  riollaiF.  while 
6131.985,472  consist  ol  subdivisions  of  the 
dollar 

"Almost  all  the  divisional  pieces  which  had 
be"^!!  coined  before  the  passage  ol  the  law  of 
1853  have  disappeared,  in  t/oedience  to  the 
fundamental  and  inexorable  law  of  demand 
and  5;upply,  which  sets  at  iiiuight  all  attenipts 
made  to  fix  by  legislation  the  relative  values 
of  the  two  metals.  The  legislates  a:id  the 
p«'<>ple  of  the  United  States-  have  sufficiently 
learned,  if  not  by  study,  at  least  by  experi- 
ence, that  the  system  of  a  dotrble  standard  is 
not  only  a  fallacy,  but  an  impossibili  y.  In 
assuming  a  fixed  relation  between  tiie  vi.lucs 
of  two  different  products,  gold  and  silver. 
The  value  of  each  of  these  depends  upon  the 
quantity  produced,  and  this  quantity  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  legislation, 

"During  the  56  years  which  immediately 
preceded  the  year  1850  the  United  States 
coined  in  gold  dollars  S85  5B8.C38.  and  in 
silver  $78,322,969,  which  repre.>^ents  a  supply 
of  about  ei  12  of  gold  to  $1  of  silver.  From 
1850  to  1866.  inclusive,  the  coinage  of  gold 
has  been  $759,648,453  and  of  silver  459. 027.843. 
which  represents  about  $12  50  in  gold  to  $1 
of  silver. 

"Admonished  by  so  great  a  change  in  the 
relative  supply  of  the  two  metals  the  United 
States  now  share  without  reser\e  the  con- 
viction more  and  more  exter.ded  through  the 
civilized  world  that  It  is  imposolble  to  estab- 
lish a  double  standard  which  must  presup- 
pose a  fixed  relation  between  the  vilues  of 
the  two  metals." 

In  a  written  argument  presented  to  this 
International  monetary  coiilerence  on  June 
28.  1867.  he  discussed  the  probable  yield  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States,  and 
said— I  want  the  Senate  to  ncte  this: 

"Its  annual  product,  now  nearly  $100,000.- 
000.  may  eventually  reach  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred  millions.  The  money  of  the 
world  must  be  unified  now  or  never.  •  •  • 
It  is  moreover  to  be  considered  that  the 
United  Slates  and  Gieat  Eiitian  may  con- 
tinue to  add  for  many  sujc  s.-ive  periods  of 
15  years,  the  gold  to  be  produced  in  Ameiica 
and  Australia,  which  will  probably  fall  little 
short  for  each  period  of  ;655.':52.325  for  the 
United  States  and  $455,235,695  lor  Great  Bilt- 
ain.  the  amc  unts  respectively  coined  during 
the  15  years  Jvist  elapsed  We  will  not  dwell 
upon  what  cannot  be  forgotten,  the  iX)J>6i- 
bility  of  a  still  more  enormous  product  that 


would  result  frcm  tlie  more  extensive  devel- 
opments and  discoveries  in  the  vast  auriferous 
Interior  of  the  United  States,  a  field  as  yet  only 
partially  explored 

"Without  going  too  lar  in  measuring  the 
gigantic  monetary  future  In  reserve  for  the 
world,  we  will  simply  say  that  the  work  of 
unification  cannot  t>e^in  too  soon." 

I  could  read  many  other  extracts  here. 

Tills  international  monetary  conference, 
after  discussing  the  various  monetary  sys- 
tems, utterly  ignorec!  the  monetary  confer- 
ence ol  December  1865.  the  Latin  1  nlon. 

No  wonder.  Mr  President,  that  this  Inter- 
national monetary  conference  recommended 
the  establishment  of  the  single  standard  of 
gold,  with  silver  as  a  subsidiary  minor  coin. 

wl^en  they  were  enlightened  by  such  ex- 
aggerations as  I  have  Just  read,  coming  from 
officials  of  our  own  Government  professing  to 
be  statisticians  and  to  know  the  facts  they 
presented. 

This  international  monetary  convention 
tinanlmously  decided  against  the  adoption  of 
the  single  silver  standard,  and  in  lavor  of 
the  single  gold  standard  exclusively,  the 
Netherlands  alone  dissenting  on  the  gold 
standard,  and  unanimously  affirmed  that  It 
w.as  more  easy  to  realize  monetary  unifica- 
tion by  mutual  coordination  of  existing  sys- 
tems, taking  into  account  the  scientific  ad- 
vantages of  certain  types  and  of  the  numbers 
of  the  populations  which  have  already 
adopted  them." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
.studied  the  Ruml  plan.  I  have  read  Mr. 
Ruml's  explanation.  I  have  read  the  edi- 
torials in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  and  listened  to  days  of  debate. 
I  have  been  for  it  from  the  beginning 
and  to  date  have  neither  read  nor  heard 
any  argument  presented  by  which  I 
would  feel  justified  in  changing  my  posi- 
tion. If  it  gives  the  taxpayers  a  break  I 
am  in  favor  of  that.  We  have  turned 
the  time  clocks  backward  and  forward, 
.-^colded  about  it  each  time,  but  it  did  not 
affect  us  materially.  l' believe  the  same 
can  be  done  with  the  tax  clock.  I  have 
been  through  my  district  last  week, 
talked  with  all  clas.ses  of  people,  and  my 
people  are  unanimous  for  the  Ruml  plan 
and  I  shall  support  the  Carlson  bill. 


Raral  Electrification  Can  Help  Win 
the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  published 
in   the   St.    Louis   Globe-Democrat   for 
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Wednesday  mornin^-r,  April  28,  prc-^^nts 
5?n  fomblv  the  vast  impcrtaiicc  of  rural 
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little — not  as  big  around  as  your  finger — but 
it  carries  a  whale  of  a  kick.    It  would  take  a 


the   beleaguered   Island.     For   4    months — 2    1       One  of  the  things  the  world  will  learn  from 
months   longer   than    what    is    the    ordinary    I    this  war  is  that  money  is  nothing  but  a  me- 


be  "is  warranted  In  encouraging  the  expecta-   |    question   to  the  vote  of  the  numerous  and       ernment   of   the   Emperor   to   participate   la 


such  was  the  opinion  of  the  American  people,   |    Diiity  oi  a  siiu  more  enormuub  yi 
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Wednesday  morning.  April  28,  presents 
so  forcibly  the  vast  importance  of  rural 
electrification,  not  only  as  a  long-ran^e 
benLl'-L  lo  American  farmers,  but  as  an 
imporiant  factor  in  meeting  the  farm 
labor  shortage,  that  1  felt  it  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Congrbssional 
Record. 

R  E.  A.  will  po  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  forward  steps  ever  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  it  deserves  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Congvess. 

The  article  follows; 

.  E:  Fic-rnicrrT  roR  Missouri  Parm8 — Powxr 
Machinf*  Hti  p  IN  SoLirrioN  or  Ladob 
P.IOKIFMS — 10.000  Farmers  in  State  Now 
Eligible  for  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministr.ation  service 

(By  Virginia  Tracy) 
Electrify  the  farm— that's  the  answer  of 
the  Rural  Electnflcaticn  AdmlulfcLration  to 
the  pressing  problem  of  meeting  fcod  produc- 
tion goals  in  the  lace  of  a  farm  labor  cils;s 
Let  eletlricity  take  the  place  of  the  hired 
hand,  says  Harry  Slattery.  Rural  Ekctnfica- 
tioii  Adnunlstraiion  Admiiustrator.  and  yuu  11 
not  only  save  nioiiey.  but  increase  prcduc- 
tlon. 

A  year  ago  thUs  wouldn't  have  been  pos- 
Blble.  for  the  War  P.oducticn  B;):ird  h  d 
clamped  down  on  the  use  of  critical  mate- 
rials for  .such  purposes  and  even  woik  that 
was  already  under  way  woa  hailed  in  midair. 
But  today  iho.'^e  Ti<j,\d  rogulatlon.s  have  been 
relaxed — not  tl.;it  tlK'  situation  in  the  metals 
field  has  changed,  but  brcau^e  the  need  Is 
•O  great  that  v^ven  Donald  M  Nelson.  War 
Production  Board  chairman,  conctdes  farm 
electrlQcatlon  to  be  the  best  pcsiible  u  e  of 
mattTlals  on  hard.  Who  w>..uldn't  when 
farmers  all  over  the  ccuatry  testify — as  did 
a  ivpicaJ  group  in  Pojiusyivania  recently — 
that  their  additicual  lood  production  with 
electricity  will  represent  51  tons  of  foi  d  for 
every  ton  o'  metal  u^ed.  "Frcm  a  practical 
standpoint."  said  Nelson  in  announcing  the 
new  ruling,  "no  other  use  exists  lor  these 
frozen  stocks  ccmpaiable  to  the  benefits  to 
be  obtained  frr.m  completing  the  eleciritlca- 
tiou  of  thcsK  farms.  ' 

THE    FIltyT   CONCESSION 

The  first  evidence  of  a  change  of  attitude 
came  in  January  when  the  War  Production 
Board  permitted  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
nunistratlon  borrowers  to  extend  treir  serv- 
ice beyond  alre.idy  existing  power  lims.  This 
coiicesflcn.  however,  was  offered  only  to  large 
farms—  that  iR,  farms  thit  had  at  least  10 
animal  units.  An  animal  unit  may  be  1  milk 
cow,  10  beef  cattle,  three  brood  sows.  75  hens, 
or  40  turkeys  Just  the  other  day.  however. 
the  authcr:zat!(  n  was  further  liberalized  ic 
Include  small  farms — those  with  but  5  ani- 
mal units. 

"Now  we're  gett'ng  d'^wn  to  brass  lacks." 
Raid  S'.attery.  cnmmentlLg  on  the  new  order 
"For  It's  the  small  firmer  who  If  mc^t  capable 
of  expanding  his  production  The  big  tarms 
are  already  largely  mechanized  and  are  gcii-R 
full  tilt  Under  this  new  ruling  the  small 
farmer,  who  has  only  his  wife  to  help  him, 
will  benefit  tremendously.  He  can  build  an 
electric  chick  biooder.  for  instance  i  in.'Jtrur- 
tlons  and  diagrams  are  ivailable  at  Rural 
E  ectriflcatlon  Administration  heatiquarters) , 
and  his  wife  can  double  or  treble  her  annual 
production  of  chickens  One  woman  In 
Georgia  raised  10  times  as  many  after  her 
farm  was  wired  as  she  did  before  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  farmers  this 
year  expect  to  prcd'ice  at  least  20  pwrcent 
more  broilers  than  they  did  la.'^t  year  through 
the  use  of  electric  water  pumps  (which  save 
hours  previously  spent  drawing  and  carrying 
water),  brooders,  and  nieht  lighting  ' 

Snce  poultry  Isn't  rationed.  Just  think 
vrhat  this  will  mean  to  the  fcllu  who  run  out 
of  meat  coupons. 


PIG    BROODEXa 

Deslf^ns  are  available,  too,  for  electric  p'g 
broodi  r.s,  which  farmers  evtrywl-.ere  credit 
with  savins  at  least  one  pig  out  of  eat  h 
litter  TluoU'jh  this-  arrnnf,'ement.  the  little 
piglets  are  assembled  In  an  Inclosure  too  low 
for  the  sow  to  crawl  under  They  re  kept 
warm  by  electricity  rather  than  motler 
love,  and  the  young  porker  who  would  have 
been  mashed  otherwise  is  thus  saved,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  little  brothe'  who  was  previ- 
ously left  out  m  the  cold  A  llUer  of  the 
sell  In  Palmyra,  Mo  ,  averred  In  a  recent  letter 
to  Rural  Electrification  Administration  that 
b<fore  the  Inttallation  oi  his  electric  brrxKlcr 
h!.s  I0.-8  ran  as  high  as  25  percent  of  each 
litter  as  a  result  of  exposure,  crushing  and 
Injury  The  year  194.'}  will  see  an  Increa.'-e  of 
24  percent  in  the  production  of  hogs.  Slatlery 
predicted. 

The  mllkinn  machine,  made  possible  bv 
electricity,  is  another  godsend  t<3  the  farmer 
who's  having  a  heck  of  a  time  finding  help 
Brawn  isn't  needed  to  operate  this  contrap- 
tion. A  Irall  woman,  a  hatulUapped  or  eld- 
erly man,  can  do  It  successfully  and  more 
than  duplicate  the  work  of  two  able-bodied 
workmen  of  preelectilcity  days. 

SAMPLE    CASES 

On  a  turkey  ranch  near  Mount  Vernon.  Mo  , 
where  the  v<  arly  crop  used  to  avernge  1.600 
birds,  4.300  turkeys  were  rali^ed  last  year 
through  the  introduction  of  such  labor-sav- 
ing devices  as  an  elcctiically  operated  water 
syuttm   and   an   electric    brooder 

Near  Bourbon.  Mo  there's  a  huge  pond 
where  the  fl-^h  are  fed  by  means  of  electric 
lights.  In  case  you  can't  figure  that  one 
cut — we'll  tell  you.  The  lights  are  plac.d 
Just  above  the  surface  ol  the  water  and  the 
Insects  they  attract  provide  the  nece.-Jary 
provender  for  the  members  of  the  finny  tribe 
who  dwell  therein.  The  dough  the  owner 
used  to  spend  on  ground  beef  and  chopped 
liver  for  his  piscatorial  pets  Is  now  saved 
and  his  production  Is  vastly  Increased. 

Just  a  hundred  miles  north  oJ  St.  Louis 
Is  one  of  the  best  rice  farms  in  the  country, 
and  It's  Irrigated  entirely  by  electricity  Al- 
though it  takes  about  a  thousand  gallo:j 
of  water  a  minute  for  a  50-acre  rice  field  dur- 
ing Uie  growing  season,  the  manager  ol  tli»s 
ranch,  which  specializes  in  rice  production 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  northernmost  rice 
field  In  the  country,  told  the  Rural  Eleciri- 
fication  Administration  it  cost  hini  $200  less 
annually  to  irrigate  with  electric  pov.er  than 
it  did  with  the  gai^ollne  motor  he  used  be- 
fore the  estate  was  wired. 

Indeed,  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  agrl- 
cultuilsts  of  the  country  from  the  Introduc- 
tion of  electricity  Into  their  homes  and 
barns  are  legion.  The  safety  angle,  for  one 
thing.  Is  a  big  factor.  With  the  buildings 
wlied.  the  farmer  can  tend  to  his  indoor 
chores  before  dawn  or  after  dark— wlth.out 
the  fire  hazard  at  a  lantern  -and  have  more 
time  for  his  field  work  in  the  bargnln 

Farm  women  are  benefiting  by  electricity  In 
a  variety  of  w.iys,  according  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  Admliiistra- 
tf)r.  The  gals  In  the  sticks  have  Just  as 
many  household  gHdj;et8  as  their  city 
cousins  Some,  he  said,  have  been  known 
to  use  their  electric  wash;ng  machines  to 
churn  butter  ai^.d  their  wringers  to  shell 
peas  Why,  one  guy  over  In  Illinois,  who  got 
tired  waiting  for  an  extension  of  hla  serv- 
ice, simply  hooked  an  old  barbed-wire  fence 
to  his  house  wiring,  ran  It  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  ctxiperatlve  line. 
and.  thoirgh  It  stiunds  screwy  gtit  electricity 
over  It  This  story  came  from  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  headquarters, 
and.  though  the  folks  at  420  Locust  Street 
don't  recommend  any  such  shenanigans.  It's 
set  forth  here  for  what  It's  worth  An  elec- 
tric plow  Is  even  reported  to  be  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage  and  the  chances  are  Itll 
work  eventually. 


10,000    rLIC.IBLZ   IN   STATS 

Ten  thnu.sp.nd  farn'.ers  In  Missouri  are 
eligible  for  electricity  under  the  new  ruling, 
Sl.ittcry  said— not  for  convenience  and  lux- 
ury, as  we  urbanltes  ate  wont  to  regard  ek-t.- 
triclty — but  for  the  prcduction  of  fcod.  In- 
dud.  In  order  to  quaUfy.  the  farmer  must 
have  ;«5me  type  of  equipment  requiring  elec- 
tricity such  as  a  water  pump  (or  Uvt^tock, 
a  milking  machine,  milk  cooler  milk  steri- 
lizer, incubator,  brooder,  feed  grinder,  or  de- 
hydrator  for  frul's  and  vegetables  The 
ler.gth  cf  the  connection  Is  limited  to  100 
feet  per  animal  unit  and  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  Department  of  Agriculture 
War  Board 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adnvlnl.stratlon 
d:;csn  t  own  or  operate  anything.  Slatteiy  ex- 
plained, it  lends  money  to  farm  groups  or- 
ganized expressly  for  this  purpose.  Thetc 
cooperatives  engage  their  own  engineers,  let 
their  own  contracts,  and  put  up  their  own 
power  lines.  They  keep  their  own  books,  bill 
themselves  (they  all  know  how  to  read  iht.r 
own  meters)  and  pay  their  bills  into  the 
cooperative  a.sscciatlons  fund  Th.s,  in  turn. 
Is  used  to  pay  back  the  Rural  ElectriflcaUcn 
Administration.  They  even  publish  montliiy 
mimeographed  papers  for  the  members  Of 
course,  the  Rural  EectriQcaticn  Adminisua- 
tlon  Administrator  went  on.  they  are  given 
assistance  every  step  of  the  way.  Inspectors 
are  sent  out  to  see  that  the  engineering  is 
sound  and  that  the  lines  are  properly  built; 
auditors  go  over  the  b^cks  periodically  to 
make  fure  they're  correctly  kLpL,  and  man- 
agement engineers  help  organize  the  groups, 
which  usually  average  ab  ut  1,200  families. 
There  are  804  Rural  Ellfctnfl  ation  Adminis- 
tration financed  rural  electric  systems  in  op- 
eration  In   the  United  States. 

That  electricity  pays  its  way  Is  apparent 
In  the  figures  he  oiJcial  gave  us.  The  cost  of 
a  mile  of  line  Is  about  $750.  he  said  All  told. 
Rural  ElcctrlCcatlon  Admlnlslrallon  h  .s 
loaned  more  than  t3GO,C00,CO0  to  farm  groaps 
since  Its  organl^iatl.  n  in  1935.  The  coopera- 
tives are  all  med  25  years  tt.>  pay  bat'i  the 
loan  It's  a  graduattd  system  aid  iic  re- 
payment  is  required  for  the  first  30  mouths. 
The  IntcKst  ruiui  arcund  2'2  percent. 
Though  only  $28,000,000  has  come  due.  mere 
thn.i  «38  000COG  has  been  repaid  the  groups 
have  bought  fe6  OCO  COO  worth  of  Government 
lK)Uds  and  have  H0.0O0.tC3  ca.sb  In  ti.e  bank. 
T'ce  percc'iilage  of  gr(jup8  whose  paymeut.t  are 
overdue  Is  nrgligiUc  -just  about  one-half  ot 
1  percent  of  the  total. 

nnEFN   MILLION  DOLLARS  LOANED 

Some  $15.000000  has  been  loaned  to  Mi."- 
souri  farmers,  who  now  operate  39  tnrrglzcd 
systems  Prior  to  the  creation  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  slightly  more  than 
IC  percent  of  the  farmers  in  this  country  h.^d 
electricity— less  than  750  000  cut  of  a  total 
of  mere  than  6  000,000  These  weie  largely 
located  near  towns.  Mere  than  2.000  OCO 
farms  are  now  wired,  o\er  57  000  In  Missouri 
alone.  More  than  38  000  of  these  are  on 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  d's'rl- 
butlon  systems  The  others  are  on  the  lines 
of  power  companlrs  "which  have  adopted  our 
construction  standards,  use  cur  literature  to 
some  extent,  and  now  have  their  own  rural 
departments  " 

And  how  does  the  cost  of  electricity  com- 
pare with  the  coit  of  a  hired  hand?  Tlie 
average  electric  bill  for  the  farmer  with  a 
milking  machine  chicken  and  pig  brooders, 
a  water  pump  and  a  radio  (an  Important 
item,  for  It  provides  him  with  weather  broad- 
casts) is  less  than  $10  a  month  In  tlie  old 
days  a  farm  hand  got  $30  a  month  and  his 
keep — to  say  nothing  of  a  room  under  the 
eaves.  Today,  you  am't  get  one — and  even 
If  you  could,  bis  aalary  would  run  arouod  $60 
or  $75  a  month. 

"That  piece  of  wire, "  Slattery  said,  pointing 
to  the  top  picture  Illustrating  this  atorj,  "U 
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little — not  as  big  around  as  your  finger — but 
It  carries  a  whale  of  a  kick.  It  would  take  a 
man  working  hard  all  day  long  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  work  electricity  will  pro- 
duce for  a  nickel." 


Heroes  of  Guadalcanal  Desenre  a  Break 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  handful  of  marines  on  Guadalcanal 
were  confronted  with  30.000  Japs,  who 
had  thus  far  run  roughshod  over  the 
Philippines,  Singapore,  and  the  East 
Indies,  this  little  band  of  fighting  men 
called  for  help.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-fourth  Infantry,  composed  mostly 
of  North  Dakota  boys,  was  the  answer 
to  their  prayer.  Today  no  marine  can 
be  found  who  has  anything  but  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-fourth.  How  well  they  performed, 
the  world  now  knows,  but  the  price  they 
paid  is  still  unknown. 

These  boys — what  is  left  of  them — 
have  earned  the  right  to  come  home  to 
rest.  After  4  months  of  actual  battle,  it 
is  not  alarming  to  learn  that  they  have 
suffered  with  malaria,  undernourish- 
ment, and  shell  shock.  No  one  who  has 
not  actually  seen  one  of  these  shattered 
boys  can  understand  their  condition. 

Dr.  O.  J.  Hagen,  of  the  Fargo  Clinic, 
Farpo,  N.  Dak.,  is  one  of  North  Dakota's 
leading  citizens  as  well  as  an  outstanding 
physician.  He  is  the  father  of  one  of 
these  boys.  He  has  written  me  what  he 
thinks  should  be  done,  and  I  not  only 
wholeheartedly  approve  his  opinion  but 
think  his  letter  is  of  such  outstanding 
Interest  that  I  present  it  in  full: 

Fargo  Clinic, 
Fargo.  N.  Dale.  May  1.  1943. 

Hon.     USHTR     L.     BtTlDICK. 

Dear  Mr  Burdick:  What  I  want  to  ask  is 
that  if  you  feel  Interested  and  Justified.  I 
would  like  to  see  you  use  your  great  Infiuence 
in  behalf  of  the  boys  who  fought  at  Guadal- 
canal in  getting  them  home  for  a  breathing 
spell.  I  live  in  Moorhead.  Minn  .  myself,  bui 
that  does  not  deter  me  frcm  interesting  my- 
self In  behalf  of  these  ttoys.  In  fact,  my  own 
boy.  the  older,  volunteered  and  entered  the 
National  Guard  for  he  got  tired  of  waiting 
arcund  for  the  draft.  So  he  went  with  the 
now  famous  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth 
Infantry  for  Camp  Claiborne  and  to  New 
Caledonia  and  on  to  Guadalcanal. 

But  It  Is  not  because  my  own  boy  Is  In 
the  group  that  I  am  asking  you  to  use  your 
influence  in  behalf  of  these  beys.  I  am  an 
intimate  of  many  cf  them  and  know  what  a 
bang-up  Job  they  did,  and  America  kiicws 
it   by    now — or   should 

Remember  that  the  Japs  had  run  rough- 
shod over  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Bataan, 
and  Corregidor,  Singapore,  and  on  attacking 
what  they  called  the  soft  Americans — they 
would  do  likewise  with  them.  Thirty  thou- 
sand of  them  streanied  In  on  Guadalcanal. 
The  first  Marines  were  being  continuously 
outnumbered,  and  ''ley  called  lor  help.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fuurth  Infantry,  sta- 
tioned on  New  Caledonia,  was  ordered  onto 


Why  Should  We  Return  to  Gold? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  roAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  21,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consider- 
ing the  plan  recently  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  monetary 
system  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
an  international  board  and  the  reported 
plan  proposed  by  England  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  another  way,  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  thoughtful  people  all  over 
our  country  are  giving  the  money  ques- 
tion their  serious  attention.  Under  the 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, there  is  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  of  the  House 
an  article  on  money  by  Mr.  W.  C,  Mc- 
Clure,  of  Camden,  Ark,: 

Vv'HT  SlIOtJlD  We  RtTtTHN  TO  GOLD? 

(By  W.C.McClure) 

When  silver  was  demonetized  In  1873. 
CarlirJe  of  Kentucky,  said:  "This  crime  will 
bring  mere  economic  misery  upon  mankind 
than  all  the  wars  and  all  the  whisky,"  cr 
words  to  that  effect. 

C  irllsle  was  one  of  the  brightest  mlrds 
that  ever  represented  any  State  in  Washing- 
ton. He  was  persuaded  to  favor  the  gold 
standard  by  Grover  Cleveland  against  his 
Will.  Cleveland  may  have  been  honest,  but 
Carlisle  is  reported  to  have  died  with  a  broken 
heart  because  of  having,  even  for  the  time 
being,  surrendered  his  convictions. 

In  planning  for  a  better  world  after  the 
war.  we  cannot  afford  to  surrender  cur  tiue 
and  honest  convictions. 


the  beleaguered  Island.  For  4  months — 2  1 
months  longer  than  what  is  the  ordinary 
time  In  direct  combat  zones — they  battled 
and  killed  thousands  and  drove  the  rest  into 
the  sea — not  In  ordinary  terrain — but  In  a 
steaming  Jungle  and  only  fox  holes  for  their 
homes.  When  they  came  out,  scores  of  them 
were  mental  wrecks.  80  percent  with  malaria, 
hundreds  suffered  physical  hardships  as  evi- 
denced by  lack  of  food  and  six  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous bombardment  reducing  their  weight 
by  30  to  40  pounds,  but  they  carried  the 
campaign  to  victory  In  what  Eddie  Rlcken- 
backer  termed  a  "hell  hole  ten  times  worse 
than  New  Guinea." 

Here,  then,  Is  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
fourth  Infantry,  compo.sed  of  young  faim  kids 
and  village  boys  from  North  Dakota,  winning 
a  victory  nationally  acclaimed  as  the  first 
and  most  decisive  the  Japs  have  had  to  lace. 
They  are  resting  now,  decimated  and  shat- 
tered on  a  southwest  Pacific  Island.  It  Is  true, 
but  why  don't  they  deserve  the  respite  of  a 
homecoming  when  there  are  five  or  six 
million  In  our  camps  who  have  never  gone  out 
of  the  United  States  As  I  understand  it, 
only  100  000  Americans  are  out  of  this  coun- 
try. Have  not  these  boys  earned  a  little  rest 
and  a  little  recognition  for  the  magnificent 
Job  they  helped  to  carry  to  a  fortunate  con- 
clusion? 

Think  It  over  and  If  you  feel  that  they  de- 
serve what  I  have  suggested,  throw  your  great 
oratory  Into  the  fray  In  behalf  of  the  most 
gallant  boys  that  ever  carried  arms  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  Amerla. 

Yours  with  much  regard. 

O.  J.  Hacen,  M.  D. 


One  of  the  things  the  world  will  learn  from 
this  war  Is  that  money  is  nothing  but  a  me- 
dium of  exchange.  No  less  an  authority  than 
Alexander  Hamilton,  our  first  Secretary  cf  the 
Treasurer,  and  the  political  arch  enemy  of 
the  philosophy  of  Jefferson,  was  opposed  to 
the  gold  standard  or  the  silver  standard  cr 
any  single  standard  of  legal  tender. 

Bimetallism,  gold  and  silver,  in  the  proper 
system;  not  only  for  America  but  for  all 
civilized  nations.  Bimetallism  was  the  money 
of  our  fathers — it  is  the  money  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Under  such  a  money  system, 
young  America  made  remarkable  progress. 
In  1873  sliver  was  demonetized.  We  hear  It 
mentioned  as  the  "crime  of  "73. "  Corruption 
was  practiced  and  the  truth  later  came  out. 

It  was  England,  under  Lord  Rothschild, 
who  Instituted  the  gold  standard.  It  was 
England  that  went  off — was  forced  off— the 
gold  standard  In  September,  1930.  In  less 
than  a  week,  seven  other  nations  followed 
England — and  at  once  all  of  them  made  rapid 
strides  m  regaining  their  foreign  trade.  They 
far  outdistanced  America,  France,  and  other 
geld  standard  countries. 

Look  at  France  today,  look  at  America  to- 
morrow, If  we  return  to  the  gold  standard. 
There  Is  danger  lurking.  It  leaked  out  the 
other  day  In  England.  About  the  same  tlmo 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
gave  out  a  release  that  "We  should  return  to 
gold." 

We  next  read  that  the  Claytons,  Bearles, 
Curries,  and  others  of  their  faith  are  getting 
together  and  "blending  the  high  idealism 
and  shrewd  business  savvy"  to  work  out  a 
plan  for  a  stabilized  world  system  of  cur- 
rency. But  doubtless  there  is  an  underlying 
scheme  to  return  this  country  to  the  gold 
standard  so  that  the  control  of  money  can 
be  more  easily  manipulated  by  a  certain 
class  lor  their  own  profit — with  the  man  who 
Is  looking  down  on  the  hot  furrow  and  the 
man  who  Is  looking  down  over  the  hot  forge 
slated  to  foot  the  bill 

Thomas  Edison  said  that  "Gold  is  the  trick 
mechanism  by  which  money  is  controlled." 
Shakespeare  said:  "Gold,  this  yellow  slave. 
will  knit  ana  break  religions;  It  will  bless 
the  accursed:  It  will  make  the  hoar  leprosy 
adorned;  it  will  place  thieves  In  power,  and 
give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation  with 
Senators  on  the  bench  " 

Under  the  gold  standard  actual  money  be- 
comes scarce  and  substitutes  for  money  draw- 
ing Interest  becomes  more  abundant — until 
somebody  cries  wolf!  wolf  I  and  a  panic  takes 
place.  During  our  last  panic  an  old  Negro 
asked:  "Boss,  whar  Is  de  moriey  all  at?  '  He 
was  told:  "Uncle,  there  never  was  much 
actual  money."  And  that  was  the  truth. 
Under  the  gold  standard  we  can  safely  do 
business  only  with  those  countries  who  ar« 
able  to  settle  their  trade  balances  in  gold. 
Such  countries  are  limited  at  best. 

With  gold  and  silver  as  legal  tender,  we 
can  ship  China  or  Mexico  or  India  all  the 
cotton  and  other  things  they  want  and  let 
them  pay  the  difference  or  trade  balance 
In  silver  If  they  have  no  gold  And,  how  are 
we  hurt.  If  sliver  be  again  made  legal  tender? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  has  tha 
only  power  under  the  Constitution  to  "coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  "  If 
Congress  should  declare  crowder  peas  to  be 
legal-tender  money  we  could,  with  crowder 
peas,  pay  our  debts  and  buy  things  we  need 
and  want 

Granting  that  the  money  question  Is  a 
great  question.  It  can  be  said  that  It  is  a 
slmp'.e  question.  All  great  things  are  simple — 
and  the  greater  they  are  the  simpler  they  are. 
But  in  shaping  a  world-wide  fiexible  and 
workable  system  cf  trade  currency,  let  us  net 
leave  it  only  to  those  men  who  make  their 
living  by  and  cut  of  the  handling  and  manip- 
ulation of  money. 

Bimetallism  gives  the  option  of  settle- 
ment to  the  debtor.  Gold  alone  as  the  one 
legal   tender   enables   the   creditor   to   malie 
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exactions  of  the  debtor  to  the  extent,  all  too 
often,  of  strangulating  trade.  The  life  bkiod 
of  circulating  medium  takes  on  the  harden- 


great  leader*  of  this  Commonwealth  and  this 
Nation  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  people 
If  the  small  liberal-arts  Institutions  are  ever 
fr\rr-fr\   t,t  rliu.*       Evrn   th4>  exlffcnclea  of   tutal 


has  blinded  us  to  the  realleatlon  of  the  ftin- 
damental  and  essential  Interdependence,  not 

only  of  men  but  of  nations.  In  this  complex 
mechantral    world.     The   ereat  depression   cf 
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The  conftislon  and  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  these  proposed  plans  result  largely 
because,  politically  and  psychologically,  we 
are  not  prepared  fur  them      All  ol  u.".  how- 


dent  that  history  will  record  their  failure. 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  our  people  can- 
not see  that  the  only  solution  for  civilized 
man    lies   In   the   former   course:  That    Is   a 


Almost  Ifl  months  ago  to  the  day  you  peo> 
pie  underwent,  with  cur  armed  forces,  the 
treacherous  Japanese  attack  that  turned  our 
Nation  from  one  striving  to  hold  an  honor- 
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ezftctiona  of  thp  debtor  to  the  extent,  all  too 
often,  of  BtranguIatlnK  trade.  The  life  blood 
of  circulating  medium  takes  on  the  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries.  In  consequence. 

In  America  we  are  now  not  on  either  the 
gold  standard  or  the  sliver  standard  Abe 
Lincoln  financed  the  Civil  War  on  green- 
back money  and  on  bonds  payable  In  "law- 
ful money  of  the  Unlttd  States  when  pie- 
sented  for  payinent  "  It  wns  the  smart  thins? 
to  do      It   was   the  only   thing    he  could   dn 

If  our  money  system  Is  to  remain  on  the 
time-tested  plan  of  a  metallic  base,  gold 
a-s  the  king  Ls  all  right,  if  h»  ha.s  silver  on  the 
throne  as  queen  to  make  him  behave  him- 
self 

Gold  and  silver  In  proper  ratio  of  respective 
value  flxed  by  law  Is  the  moucy  system 
America  began  with  It  Is  the  money  system 
so  often  recorded  In  the  Bible.  It  la  the 
system  for  the  avenige  inmi  It  1=  the  money 
of  the  masses^beneflcial  to  all  hnne<it  Wv-rk- 
ing  Individuals  and  to  all  proud  but  poor 
BtrusgUng  smaller  nations.  This  move  to 
return  to  gold  will  again  Imprison  man- 
kind Experience  revenis  nothing  in  Ub  favor 
The  gold  standard  sets  up  money  as  a  false 
god  and  many  worship  at  the  shrine:  while 
under  otir  mcmey  system  before  silver  was 
demonetized,  history  records  that  a  man's 
vord  was  worth  something. 

Camdtn,    Ark  ,   April    15.    1943. 


Commencement    Addresi    at    Gettysburg 
College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday  May  5.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  uri- 
der  leave  to  expend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  follov.'in<?  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  one  hundred  and 
eleventh  commencement  of  Gettysburg 
ColUge  on  ApriJ  26.  1943: 

Pre«.lden^  Hai'son,  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating cla.?s.  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  1  appre- 
ciate more  than  I  can  tell  you  the  prlvnege 
of  participating  In  this  program  today. 
When  Doctor  Taylor  con\eyed  to  me  the  in- 
vitation to  say  a  few  word.s  to  you  on  this 
occasion.  I  could  not  say  "No."  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  itself  seems  to  nv»ed  a  few 
words  vl  wisdom  I  could  not  resist  becai.sc 
1  spent  many  years — In  f:^ct.  I  think  the  bost 
ye.\rs  of  my  life-  attendln^^  and  teaching  in 
colleges  very  similar  to  this.  To  c<'me  here 
and  to  have  a  part  in  these  exercises  Is  to 
recapture,  for  a  few  hours,  that  delectable 
feeling  of  youth  and  hope  which  I  thoroughly 
•njoyed  for  so  many  senie-^'ers.  All  my  life. 
Vintli  the  beginning  of  this  year.  I  have  oe^n 
a  student  Now  I  am  a  Congiefsman  with 
little  opportunity  to  study  anything  except 
what  the  butchers,  the  bakers,  and  candle- 
stick makers  think  of  the  OfHce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministriitlon 

Although  this  iB  the  f.rst  time  that  1  have 
▼Islted  this  great  college  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  it  and  the  fine  work  that  It  has 
done  In  the  liberal  arts.  I  know  that  It  has 
lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  Its  founders, 
who  stated.  In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  Us 
charter,  that  this  literary  and  scientific  In- 
stitution "promlse«  to  exert  a  salutary  Influ- 
ence In  advancing  the  cause  of  liberal  edu- 
cation "'  This  college,  along  with  many  others 
scattered  through  this  land  of  ours,  ha*  fur- 
lUBtied    a   disproportionate    cumber    of    the 


great  leader*  of  this  Commonwealth  and  this 
Nation  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  people 
If  the  small  lll)eral-art«  Institutions  are  eTer 
forced  to  cUtte.  Even  the  exigencies  of  total 
war  must  not  l>e  perml'.ted  to  bring  atxiut 
this  disaster.  During  th,-  past  serrral  decades 
this  ct)untry  has  relied  entirely  too  much 
upon  technical  or  so-called  practical  Instruc- 
tion. It  Is  evident  from  the  circumstances 
which  confront  ug  today  that  such  Instruc- 
tion Is  not  adequate  for  the  promotion,  or 
even  the  survival.  oX  our  democratic  civiliza- 
tion. Unie-sa  we  can  develop  tlie  underbinnd- 
log  of  our  people  and  the  ler.derahip  In  <»ui 
Oovernment,  which  a  liberal  education  is  de- 
signed to  do.  there  Is  Utile  hope  for  our  ulti- 
mate salvation 

We  are  gathered  here  triday  primarily  to 
honor  thof-e  of  you  who  have  distinguished 
yourselves  by  the  excellPtice  of  your  tiiteli*>c- 
tual  achievements  In  this  college  You  grad- 
uates have  demonstrated  that  you  pof*ess 
su})€rior  intellect*  and  a  pruper  sen.se  of 
values  A  profx-r  sense  of  values  is  the  ehsence 
of  wisdom  and  the  foundaliou  of  greuineae. 
Iho  ccnfu.sion  so  prevalent  in  the  wurid  to- 
day is.  in  a  large  mee.sure.  due  to  the  Inabiiitv 
of  men  to  evaluate,  to  diacrlinlnuie.  to  rhiK  se 
between  that  which  U  true  and  that  which  is 
faloe  and  illu^;ry  In  the  affairs  ot  manl<ind. 
That  you  graduates  pos-se^s  this  power  Is  evi- 
deticetl  by  your  prcsenoe  heie  today  and  by 
the  honor  which  this  great  coUt-ge  is  bestow- 
ing upon  you. 

I  realiT'.e  lull  well  that  It  has  been  said  be- 
fore, and  that  it  may  hecin  trite  to  say  again, 
that  you  young  men  and  young  women  are 
the  bcpe  of  this  Nation  Nrvertheless,  1  do 
say  .so.  and  with  much  more  r  'ovirtlon  than 
I  have  ever  said  It  In  the  past  That  con- 
viction arises  from  the  rca!l7rit;on  that  never, 
since  the  Dark  Age*,  has  the  concept,  the 
principle,  of  the  democratic  society  and  the 
dignity  of  man  been  so  dangerously  threat- 
enod  with  extinction  as  It  is  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  find  ourselves  In  this  precarious 
condition  largely  because  too  fow  of  our  citi- 
zens have  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  nn 
edvication  In  the  Ubtral  arts  such  as  yt  u 
graduates  have  had  It  Is  only  from  such  a 
Course  of  study  that  one  may  obtain  the 
wisdom  and  understanding  necessary  to 
solve  Uie  difficult  problems  which  coniront 
our  mod'-rn  and  complex  world  Therefore. 
If  these  problems  ar©  to  be  solved  at  all.  thfy 
must  be  8<ilved  by  you  who  have  been  so 
properly  prepared  for  thU  great  ta.sk  Only 
knowledge  and  undcsiandlng  of  the  fuiulu- 
mental  bases  of  our  society  can  overcome  the 
provinciall<^m  thr't  so  sorely  thren*cns  this 
Nation   today 

It  Is  ev  dent,  I  believe,  to  everyone,  that 
the  ultimate  source  of  our  trouble  and  of  our 
danfjer  is  in  otir  International  relations  In 
other  words,  war  Is  the  fundamental  evil  of 
our  civilisation  and  war  lb  a  matter  of  rela- 
tions between  nations  The  difficulties  which 
bes"t  the  e  rehitii  ns  are  not  likely  to  be  un- 
derstood nor  solved  by  electrical  experts  or 
chemical  geniuses.  A  profoond  understand- 
ing of  history,  philosophy  religion,  political 
fcience~ln  short,  of  tlie  lltH-ral  arts-  1e,  1  be- 
lieve, Indlspciisable  to  an  effective  solution  of 
this  problem  In  human  rclntUris  As  I  have 
said  before,  a  proper  s<«n=e  of  values  is  essen- 
tial to  wisdom.  The  essence  of  a  sense  of 
values  Is  the  power  to  appreciate  the  ever- 
changing  relations  that  exist  among  men  and 
among  nations.  F ^r  an  Individual  to  under- 
stand his  true  relat'on  to  all  other  individ- 
uals is  a  mark  of  greatness  Likewise,  for  a 
nation  to  be  truly  great.  It  must  evaluate  and 
understand  Its  relations  to  other  nations 

This  Nation  has  failed  to  evaluate  properly 
Its  relation  to  the  society  of  nations.  We 
apparently  have  no  conception  of  the  reali- 
ties that  exist  in  the  International  field  The 
self-reliance  and  the  pride  in  Individual  ac- 
complishment, which  were  effective  in  pro- 
moting our  pnwperlty,  both  individually  and 
nationally,  during  tiM  youth  of  our  Nation, 


has  blinded  us  to  the  reallEatlon  of  the  fun> 
damental  and  essential  interdependence,  not 
only  of  men  but  of  nations.  In  this  complex 
mechanical  world.  The  great  depression  of 
the  early  thirties  demonstrated  this  truth 
In  our  domestic  and  individual  relations. 
The  present  war  Is  a  second  demonstration, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  the  same 
truth  in  oiu-  international  relations  But 
too  many  Americans  still  fall  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  this  second  clear  and  terrible 
warning 

After  more  than  160  years  of  existence,  the 
m,..-t  [xiwerlul  nation  in  the  world  is  awakin- 
Ing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  no  foreign  policy. 
Some  may  say  that  this  is  not  true — that  uur 
foreign  policy  has  consistently  been  that  of 
Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  But 
isolationism  is  not  n  policy:  it  is  the  negation 
of  or  tie  lack  of  a  p<'llcy  The  hermit  In  his 
cave  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  policy 
toward  the  world  He  simply  wishes  to  be  let 
alone. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  true  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  litcra'Iy  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  Tlie  expression  Is 
purely  one  of  degree  With  reijard  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  we  have  had  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  We  may  recall,  ol  course,  that 
Great  Britain  suggested  this  policy  as  a  check 
on  the  designs  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and.  fur- 
thermore, put  teeth  In  it.  until  recent  y "ars. 
by  virtue  of  her  command  of  the  high  seas. 
Even  though  we  were  never  forced  to  do  much 
about  it.  except  in  two  or  three  minor  in- 
stances. neverthele*«8.  we  did  adopt  It.  Oir 
good-neighbor  polUy  is  the  outgrowth  o*  that 
doctrine  It  Is  true  that  from  1917  to  1919. 
under  the  leadershif)  of  Woodrf)W  Wilson  we 
momentarily  recognized  our  obligations  to 
the  principles  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  we  quickly  withdrew  again 
Into  our  shell  and  drifted  heedlessly  along  the 
road  to  war.  Aside  from  this,  we  have  sim- 
ply denied  any  serious  re6p<jnsiblllty  to  share 
the  burden  of  trying  to  bring  order  Into  the 
chaotic   international   arena 

W"  refu.sed  to  Join  the  League  cf  Nations 
or  the  World  Court.  It  Is  uue  that  we  pro- 
tested politely  to  Japan  over  China,  to  Italy 
over  Ethiopia,  and  to  Hitler  ad  nnu-seam. 
But  throughout  these  many  years,  can  It  be 
said  that  we  had  a  p<isltlve  and  consistent 
foregn  policy  tti  support  order  against  dis- 
order, right  against  might,  or  freedom  against 
slavery?  D;d  we  commit  ourstlves  definitely 
and  sincerely  to  anything  until  we  were 
kirljed  In  the  stcm.ich  at  Pearl  Harb-r  and 
reacted  as  any  animM  does  to  the  If.fllctlon 
of  physical  pain?  One  eou:d  say  that  our 
policy  was  that  of  oppirtunirm  or  appease- 
ment, but  both  are  unworthy  of  a  great  na- 
tion. I  think  It  Is  more  magnanimous  to 
sny  that  cur  timorous  international  attiHide 
h^s  s.mnly  been  no  policy  at  all.  which,  for 
the  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  call  Isola- 
tionism 

I  believe  that  the  common  people  of  this 
Nation  have  alnndy  setised  the  fact  that  In 
this  m'-dem  world  of  Instantaneous  com- 
munication and  swift  transp-irtation.  isola- 
tion is  a  figment  of  the  imagination;  that 
It  simply  dr>e8  not.  and  cannot,  exist.  The 
common  citizen  has  discovered  that.  In  cur 
complex  and  highly  specialized  domestic 
economy,  nmeed  individualism  has  already 
given  way  to  the  integration  of  his  economic 
life  In  the  common  elfort  to  maintain  our 
society  In  this  trtubled  and  changing  world. 
Some  of  the  dreamers  of  the  old  school  deny 
this  and  seek  to  turn  the  clock  of  history 
back  to  those  idyllic  days  of  their  youth. 
They  arc  afraid  of  the  future  and  seek  refuge 
In  their  memories. 

The  Beverldge  plan  in  England  and  the 
report  of  cur  own  National  Resturces  Plan- 
ning Board  are  both  inspired  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  fundamental  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions of  men  that  hr.ve  re  ulted  from  the 
impact  of  science  and  technology  on  cur 
society. 
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The  confusion  and  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  these  proposed  plana  result  largely 
because,  politically  and  psychologically,  we 
are  not  prepared  fur  them  All  ol  u.x.  how- 
ever, have  for  years  felt  that  something  Is 
wrong  with  our  society.  In  the  midst  of  huge 
surpluses  of  all  kinds  of  goods  we  have  de- 
presfcions.  unemployment,  closed  banks,  soup 
kitchens,  and  now  a  second  war  that  threat- 
ens the  existence  cf  oiu-  way  of  life.  These 
two  plans  are  the  initial  grcpings  by  our 
capitalistic  society  for  a  solution  of  these 
sicknesses  which  have  so  deeply  afflicted  that 
society. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  scmrce  of 
cur  troubles  may  be  found  In  our  failure  to 
recognize  what  I  have  called  the  es.sential 
interdependence  of  all  men  and  of  all 
nations.  I  believe  tlint  bo'h  our  world  wars 
have  been  occasioned,  or  at  least  promoted. 
by  a  failure  to  recognize  this  truth 

The  individuali'-tic  policy  of  the  United 
Nations,  prior  to  the  war.  ]■:  now  giving  us  a 
hideous  demonstiation  of  the  effect  of  an 
attempt  on  th  ir  part  to  deny  the  truth  cf 
the  basic  interdependence  of  all  nations 
As  Sir  Norman  Angell  has  so  aptly  expressed 
it: 

"This  war  has  come  upon  us  because  we 
have  rejected  the  elementary  social  tru'h 
upon  which  all  humane  society  Is  based, 
namely,  that  the  most  primary  right  of  all— 
the  right  to  life,  the  rlcht  not  to  be  killed 
and  tortured-  can  only  be  made  a  reality  by 
the  general  fulfillment  of  an  obligation,  the 
obligation  of  men  to  defend  that  right  on  be- 
half of  others  The  community  as  a  whole. 
men  collectively,  must  defend  the  right  of 
each  to  life,  or  that  right  cpnnot  be  defended 
at  all  Individual  defense  is  in  the  long  run 
a  physical  impossibility  If  each  individual — 
whether  Individual  person  or  Individual  na- 
tion— takes  the  position  that  he  will  fleht 
for  his  own  life  but  not  for  others,  then  any 
violent  minority  can  by  Ranplng  up.  subdue  a 
vast  majority,  for  It  can  apply  'the  simple  and 
deadly  plan  of  one  by  one  '  Ten  men  can 
overcome  a  thou'and  if  each  of  the  thousand 
says:  "I  will  fight  for  myself  alone:  I  will  not 
cooperate  with  othi  rs  '  For  in  that  case  the 
ten  do  not  face  a  thousand,  they  only  face 
one—one  at  a  time  " 

Can  anyone  deny  the  validity  of  this  analy- 
sis after  the  experience,  one  by  cne.  cf  Aus- 
tria. Czechoslovakia.  Poland  Norway,  Den- 
mark. Holland.  Belgium,  and  Prance?  (Only 
because  of  an  unexpected  blunder  on  the  part 
of  Hitler  can  we  omit  England  and  many 
others  ) 

If  any  single  circumstance  can  be  said  to 
have  caused  this  war.  I  believe  that  Hitler's 
realization  that  his  opponents  would  follow 
the  "one  by  one"  road  to  destruction  should 
head  the  list.  In  spite  of  all  the  social,  psy- 
chological, or  eccncmic  allcgf  d  causes  of  war. 
I  think  the  decisive  cause  Is  thp  conviction  by 
the  argressor  that  he  can  win  In  arriving 
at  this  conviction  I  am  sure  the  each-for- 
hlmself.  the  one-by-one  isolationist  philoso- 
phy of  this  and  other  democratic  nations  was 
th»»  principal  consideration  In  the  German 
mind  after  Munich 

Isolationism,  the  so-called  policy  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  direc*  negation  of  the  fact 
that  today  all  natloiiS  are  interdependent, 
that  a  war  between  any  two  of  them  affects 
all  other  nations,  not  only  economically  and 
politlcallv  bu'  also,  in  the  end.  physically 
When  some  politicians  talk  as  If  we  have  a 
choice  between  participating  actively  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  order  into  the  chaos  of  in- 
ternatlona^l  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
withdrawing  from  the  world,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  talking  nonsense  We  cannot 
with-lraw  from  th°  world  The  only  choice 
left  to  us  as  a  nation  is  to  participate  with 
the  other  nations  In  the  formation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  collective  6ecurlt>.  or  participate 
apainst  them  in  a  savage  struggle  for  national 
supremacy  and  Imperialistic  expansion 
Twice  the  Germ.ans.  and  now  the  Japs,  have 
attempted  the  latter  course  and  I  am  ccnfl- 


dent  that  history  will  record  their  failure. 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  our  people  can- 
not see  that  the  only  solution  for  civilized 
man  lies  in  the  former  course:  That  is  a 
system  of  collective  security  for  all  nations. 

Our  failure  to  see  this  up  to  now  Is  rooted 
In  our  improper  sense  of  values.  In  a  per- 
verted and  confufed  per.spectlve  regarding  our 
relati.ns  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
In  the  process  of  exploring  and  developing 
this  wild  and  fertile  land  of  ours,  our  atten- 
tion became  so  firmly  fixed  on  our  domestic 
afTalrs  that  wc  forgot  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  Our  material  success  enlarged  our  na- 
tional ego  until  we  believed  that  we  could 
ignore  all  ctiier  peoples  and  continue  smugly 
along  the  trail  of  bigger  and  better  gadgets 
for  everybody.  We  were  unresponsive  to  the 
suffering  of  the  Chinese,  the  Ethloplanf .  and 
the  Spanish  Later  we  thought  that  the  fate 
of  the  Poles,  the  Jews,  and  all  the  other 
people;?  of  Europe  was  no  aflalr  of  ours.  Final- 
ly. Pearl  Harbor  shocked  us  into  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  not  a  god  among  nations, 
that  we  cannot  stand  superior  and  isolated 
above  the  struggles  of  lesser  peoples  for  lib- 
erty and  the  dignity  of  m-^n. 

Out  of  the  humiliation  of  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Bataan  and  the  sacrifices  incident  to  the 
winning  of  this  war.  I  think  there  has  come 
the  hope  that  our  people  may  see  cur  ■  ^la- 
tlons  to  the  other  teoples  of  the  world  In 
their  true  perspective.  It  Is  not  merely  an 
unselfi.sh  or  humanitarian  obligation  to  other 
men  that  they  shall  see.  but  on  the  con- 
trary, they  surely  must  see  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical, selfish  matter  for  the  preservation  of 
cur  very  existence  as  a  great  and  free  peo- 
ple, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  co- 
operate with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
In  creating  a  system  of  mutual  security. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  this  analysis  of  our  interna- 
tional policy  Is  correct.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  true  solution  of  these  difHcultles  must 
be  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of 
human  relations,  and  that  surh  understand- 
ing is  the  glory  of  the  liberal  arts  college. 
The  devotion  to  quality,  to  excellence  rather 
than  mass,  is  the  real  distinction  of  your  col- 
lege. May  I  conclude  with  a  quotation  from 
Gracian  to  the  words  of  whom  age  has  lent 
luster  and  verity.  Just  as  It  has  to  Gettysburg 
College: 

"Rate  the  Intensive  above  the  extensive. 
The  perfect  does  not  He  in  quantity,  but  In 
quality.  All  that  is  best  is  always  scant,  and 
rare,  for  mass  in  anything  cheapens  it.  Even 
among  men  the  giants  have  often  been  true 
pygmies  Some  Judge  books  by  their  thick- 
ness, as  though  they  had  been  written  to 
exercise  the  arms.  Instead  of  the  mind.  Big- 
ness, alone,  never  gets  beyond  the  mediocre, 
and  It  Is  the  cur.se  of  the  universal  man  that, 
In  trying  to  be  everything,  he  is  nothing.  It 
Is  quality  that  bestows  distinction,  and 
in  heroic  proportions  If  the  substance  is 
BUbllme." 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  text  of  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Ralph  A.  Bard.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  before  'he  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  April  5, 1943: 


Almost  Ifl  months  ago  to  the  day  you  peo> 
pie  underwent,  with  cur  armed  forces.  th« 
treacherous  Japanese  attack  tliat  turned  our 
Nation  from  one  striving  to  hold  an  honor- 
able peace  to  a  Nation  united  as  it  never 
wa.«^  before  rushing  along  the  road  of  war. 
A  Nation  determined  not  only  to  avenge  the 
attack  on  this  Island,  but  to  see  that  the 
foes  of  democracy  were  destroyed  so  that 
this  world  might  once  again  live  in  a  peace 
that  will  endure  down  through  the  apes — 
a  peace  that  will  assure  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  of  tne  opporttinlty  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  we  are  fighting  for 

From  every  corner  of  our  Nation  workmen 
have  rushed  to  this  island  to  Join  with  your 
people  in  the  task  of  repairing  our  wounded 
siiips  at  the  navy  yard  so  that  they  might 
be  speeded  back  to  the  fighting  Unet  of  the 
Pacific.  I  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  work- 
men in  the  shipyards  and  war  facilities  on 
the  mainland  is  high,  but  In  all  my  travels 
I  have  never  seen  a  better  spirit  and  morale 
than  that  of  the  workers  and  loyal  resi- 
dents of  the  Territory 

The  debt  of  gratitude  that  the  mainland 
eves  to  the  residents  of  this  island  for  with- 
standing and  having  an  actual  part  In  the 
repelling  of  our  enemies  in  the  initial  at- 
tack of  this  war  cannot  and,  I  am  certain, 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

This  Island,  although  at  the  present  time  a 
bit  removed  from  the  scene  of  actual  oper- 
ations, is  the  spearhead  of  Navy  action  in 
the  Pacific. 

Here  engineering  miracles  are  performed 
dally  by  cur  thousands  of  yard  workmen. 
Wounded  ships  come  into  the  hartxir — bat- 
tered by  enemy  bombs  and  shells — and,  I 
am  most  happy  to  state,  are  repaired  In 
record  time.  Officers  and  men  In  charge  of 
these  vital  operations,  many  of  them  friends 
of  you  here  today,  take  as  much  pride  In  their 
record-breaking  work  as  those  officers  and 
men  who  man  the  ships  in  action  against  the 
enemy. 

Through  song,  picture,  and  story  1  have 
learned  about  this  enchanting  Island,  the 
island  of  peacetime,  but  I  never  realized  how 
this  garden  spot  of  the  Pacific  had  been 
changed  from  what  was  known  as  the  Para- 
dise of  the  Pacific  to  a  fortress  for  freedom 
that  forms  an  Impregnable  backgrotind  and 
ba.se  for  our  advanced  operations  In  the 
Pacific. 

1  would  indeed  be  remiss  were  I  to  neglect 
at  this  time  the  opportunity  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  civilian  residents  of  this  Island  for 
the  manner  In  which  they  have  backed  to 
the  limit  the  War  bond  program  of  the 
Nation. 

Since  that  fateful  day,  December  7.  1941. 
civilians,  war  workers,  and  members  of 
Hawaii's  fighting  forces  have  Joined  hands 
with  those  on  the  mainland  in  the  common 
purpose  of  complete  defeat  of  the  foe. 

The  Nation  is  proud  of  the  singular  war 
service  you  have  rendered.  We  salute  you. 
Yours  Is  a  task  that  merits  the  Navy's  "well 
done," 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPvESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
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Col.  Robert  Wood  Johnson.  Vice  Chair- 
man, War  Pioduclion  Board;  Chairman, 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation;  Wash- 


body    admits    that.       And    then    they    go    to 
Washington. 
There  Is  Just  enough  truth  In  It.  and  Just 

onniinh  rpnt:nn   fnr  It   tn  mnkp  It  sfirk    hec;ilise 


to  the  larger  buyers  In  New  York  last  week, 
that  they  not  only  came  aboard  with  trum- 
pets playing,  but  that  they  went  right  to 
setting  up  the  machinery  of  doing  it.  which 
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again,   that  won't  work.     This  thing  has  to 
be  solved  by  the  men  who  can  solve  it. 
Let's  look   at  It  another  way.    Here  la  a 


here   In   MiclUgan.  and  to  direct   It   on   the 
■pot,  and  the  only  spot  that  coimts. 
Let's  not  spray  the  woods.     Let's  hit  the 


and  create  disunity  to  an  extent  harmful  to 
the  war  effort :  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved.  That  the  Oongreaa  of  the  Dnlted 
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Col.  Robert  Wood  Johnson,  Vice  Chair- 
man. War  Production  Board;  Chairman. 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation;  Wash- 
Ineton.  U.  C.  before  the  Economic  Club 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  19.  1943: 

Honoied  guests,  members,  you  are  looking 
at  the  man  who  took  the  Job  that  nobody 
wanted.  We  are  all  wcrkin'^  under  stress  and 
Btrain,  and  the  time  has  come  when  It  will 
do  a  lot  of  gocd  to  get  cut  of  town  for  a  few 
weeks,  because  one  of  the  difficulties  of  solv- 
ing this  problem  has  been  the  lack  of  realistic. 
Blmple.  stra'ghtforw.ird  thinking;  and.  If  you 
dont  mmd  my  saynig  5o  the  lack  of  hard 
work  and  sweat.  berr\use  you  won't  do  this  Job 
by  conference  or  by  conversation. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  It.  First,  let's  de- 
fine the  Job.  And,  of  course,  secondly — which 
Is  not  easy — lets  get  everybody  to  agree  to 
the  definition. 

The  Job  Is  lo  put  to  work  the  distressed 
small  factories  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  not 
to  save  agriculture  It  Is  not  to  save  service 
Industry  It  is  not  to  act  as  a  wet  nurs-e  to 
business  that  l5  facing  pretty  well  It  Is  not 
to  take  in  the  fellow  who  has  four  times 
more  business  than  he  ever  had  and  is  dis- 
tressed because  he  hasn't  eight  It  Is  not  to 
take  care  of  family  troubles,  although  some 
have  be^n  presented  on  my  desk  It  Is  to 
save  small  Industry  In  distress      Stop! 

So  we  n^w  have  an  agreement  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  by  the  adinlnlr-tration,  by 
the  servicer,  by  the  Wur  Pr  iductlon  Board. 
that  the  clefinition  of  a  distrtssod  pl.mt  Js  a 
plant  operating  at  less  than  ee-^,  [H-rcent  of 
Its  normal  capacity;  and  its  normul  capacity 
Is  the  average  of  5  years  before  tl  e  war.  or. 
If  they  haven't  the  figures,  the  1941  volume 
in  dollars,  adjusted.  It  It  ts  a  borderline  catie, 
to  the  Depiirtnu-nt  of  Commerce  index  fig- 
ures, to  adjust  it  f  ir  price  increases  since 

That  Is  the  deflnltion.  Any  plant  duini? 
more  than  that  Is  not  our  responsibility. 
Any  plMiit  doing  less  Is. 

Now.  let's  see  how  big  that  problem  is  1 
am  quite  prepared  to  be  quoted,  with  this  res- 
ervation, that  Govt  rnment  hgures  dcbcrve  a 
little   more  study    than   some  others 

But  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  and 
Judgment  and  locking  over  what  1  have  seen 
and  what  my  men  have  seen,  I  am  prepared 
to  go  t>n  record  today  that  there  are  not  over 
6.000  distressed  plants  In  the  United  Stales. 
That  Is  No    1. 

No.  2:  That  the  volume  of  business  that  Is 
required  to  put  these  plants  up  to  normal 
Is  so  Inflnlttsimnl  th:»t.  If  properly  directrd, 
this  thing  can  be  licked  in  90  days,  and  stay 
licked,  but  that  "If  properly  directed"  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins. 

Now.  we  wont  go  over  any  old  ground  here, 
because  everybody  In  this  room  knows  all 
ak>out  It.  Let's  be  spicule  and  talk  about 
Michigan 

Today,  at  the  top  limit,  there  are  252  dls- 
tre.ssed  plants  in  Michigan,  and  probnbiv 
under  a  more  careful  scrutiny,  with  that 
definition,  there  would  be  less 

Now.  what  can  we  do  about  that?  That  not 
only  gives  us  the  derimtlon  of  the  probu  m 
but  it  also  gives  us  our  measuring  device  from 
here  out.  We  are  not  going  to  talk  about 
prime  contract  or  wrrgf^^  We  are  going  to 
take  the  net.  And  every  60  days  I  shall  report 
to  Congress  and  the  Nation  the  number  of 
distressed  plants  m  the  United  St.ites  If 
there  Is  an  Increase,  they  had  better  hire  an- 
othei'  fellow  after  a  reasonable  time.  And  it 
It  is  decreasing,  she  Is  coming  In  the  bai^ 

That  Is  the  Qgure  we  are  going  to  luse.  be- 
cause that  is  the  net.  8o  we  get.  (ai  a  defi- 
nition of  our  Job.  and  (b)  a  measuring  device 
to  see  how  we  are  doing 

Having  arrived  at  that,  what  Is  the  next 
principle?  To  solve  it  ou  the  indu;<'rial 
front.  If  there  is  one  last  place  In  the 
United  States  tc  do  a  day's  work.  It  la  Wash- 
ington; and,  if  there  is  one  last  place  to  come 
to.  It  la  the  same  city.      All  right.      Every- 


body   admits    that.       And    then    they    go    to 
W.ishlngton. 

There  la  just  enough  truth  In  It.  and  Just 
enovigh  reason  for  It  to  make  it  stick,  because 
In  a  great  many  bureaus  and  agencies  we 
have  not  decentralized  In  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  We  talked  decentralization  and 
we  acted  centralization;  and  the  plr\ce  to  get 
an  order  remained  Washington 

Well.  It  Is  not  going  to  be  -"^o.  This  job 
cannot  possibly  be  done  by  reaching  over 
into  the  Navy  Department  and  finding  some 
gadget,  and  then  trying  to  reuch  down  to 
south  Tf'xiis  and  locate  Ju.st  the  right  plant 
In  which  to  put  It.  Why?  Because  that 
would  take  mere  min  than  any  agency  has 
or  should  have  The  taking  of  prime  con- 
tracts by  the  Smaller  W;ir  Plants  Corpora- 
tion is  Imposislble.  except  under  unusual  clr- 
cum;.tances.  Otherwise  It  would  mean  that 
wc  would  set  up  a  procurement  departnunt 
larger  than  the  Navy.  Army,  Maritime  Ccm- 
mlaslon.  Treasury,  and  Dtfcu-e  Plant  com- 
blnrd.  On  the  face  of  It.  that  is  rldlculou*. 
And  yet  men  are  still  laboring  under  the  de- 
lusion that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  to 
set  up  an  Institution  that  will  give  out  prime 
contracts  to  everybody  in  the  United  Stales. 
I  know  how  Icng  It  took  to  build  the  Ord- 
nance Dep.irtm?nt.  I  know  how  long  It 
takes  to  build  a  business.  And  this  war  will 
be  over  tv.tce  before  I  can  build  that  kind  of 
bureau.  So  it  U  out.  However,  we  will  use 
the  powtr  we  have  to  take  prime  coiitia:ts. 
where,  by  doing  so.  It  will  result  In  putting 
to  work  the  unused  productive  facilities  of 
smatl  buslntrs  concerns  to  augment  war  pro- 
duction and  for  cssentLai  civilian  purposes 

But  the  pl.ice  you  can  do  it  Ig  where  you 
hi.ve  men  like  Daniel  Hulchins  aud  Hugo 
Welsibrodt,    who   meet    up    with    the   man    In 

busines.*,  lar<jc  or  small,  who  knew  each  other, 
and  know  what  they  p.re  talking  about  on  the 
industrial  front  Snive  it  thore.  Give  them 
the  tools  with  which  to  do  It. 

Now.  let's  put  Into  this  one  principle  as 
differing  from  normal  times — the^e  aren  t — 
that  it  is  the  course  of  wL'-dom  at  this  time 
for  big  buslnes-B  to  support  its  .smaller  compe- 
tition. By  support.  I  do  not  mean  to  build 
that  into  greater  coir.petlticn  alter  Uie  war. 
1  mean  that  big  bu&ine^s  won't  allow  the  war 
to  destroy  little  bu'-lness;  that  big  busliuss 
won't  take  advantage  of  the  war  to  destroy 
little  business.  But  that  little  buslnc^s 
won't  take  advantage  of  the  war  to  unduly 
enhance  their  posltl  n.  And  that  definition 
Is  gt-ared  to  stop  th.it 

What  we  aim  to  do  is  this — for  big  business 
and  medium  bu.■^iness — and  especially  n.e- 
diu:n  business — to  take  their  share  of  the 
national  load,  properly  apportioned,  to  main- 
tain the.^e  small  businesses  on  wliat  might 
be  termed  the  status  quo  of  pre-*ar  days. 
No  mere;  no  lef^s  That  Is  not  asking  you  to 
develop  new  competition,  but  it  Is  asking  yuu 
to  retain  your  normal  competition  as  tha 
greatest  single  defense  th;\t  you  can  have  in 
support  of  yo\ir  buslne-'s  In  the  future 

Now,  let  us  brca'ic  ;t  down  Roughly,  there 
are  five  plans  of  attack  ngani/ed  and  luid 
out.  because  thr  buymp  p^.wor  of  the  United 
Slates  c.ui  be  divided  into  five  groups: 

One.  the  war  procurement  agencies 

Two.  the  prime  contractor  Remember, 
the  prime  contntcmr  Is  a  larger  buyer  tod.ny 
than  the  Ocvernment,  because  mcst  of  tlie 
194"^  program  has  been  assigned 

Three.  State,  county,  and  local  govern- 
ment*, buying  daily  millions  of  things,  wluve 
mtere.'-t  can  be  directed  to  do  this  Job  And, 
gentlemen.  I  am  not  talking  theory  I  hnve 
tried  this  In  pilot  plant.i  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  ready  to  go 

Next,  ordinary  commercial  business  and 
everyday  lndu«trial  business.  Department 
stores,  chain  stores,  mill-order  houses,  civil- 
ian products  And.  strangely  enough.  I  find 
that  these  businesses  have  bad  no  device  to 
put  their  fluger  on  distress.    I  find,  in  talking 


to  the  larger  buyers  in  New  York  last  week, 
that  they  net  only  came  aboard  with  trum- 
pets playing,  but  that  they  went  right  to 
setting  up  the  machinery  of  doing  it,  which 
I  hope  to  bring  to  Detroit  soon  when  I  have 
a  buttoned-up  package  for  you 

These  men  wanted  to  find  these  plants. 
Why?  Because  their  purchasing  depart- 
ments have  been  roaming  the  water  front 
since  their  former  puppM'rs  have  said.  "We 
cant  take  y -.ur  business  btc;  u>e  we  have 
taken  so  much  war  buPinos«."  or  this,  or  that, 
or  some  other  rea.<;on  I  am  Inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  private  business  can  do  more  to 
solve  this  problem  than  Government 

And.  finally.  I  have  learned  that  In  the  War 
Production  Board  there  are  525  lndu«»rlal 
advisory  committees.  Now,  tliat  Is  a  lot  of 
committees,  and  a  lot  of  industries;  and  they 
m'>et  periodically,  and  they  are  doing  a  ereat 
jcb  So  we  are  golnt^  to  ask  them  to  go  to 
work  for  us.  following  the  theory  that  It  is 
the  course  of  wisdom  f-^r  large  bu'^lness  to 
support  Its  smaller  cmpctltlon;  and  .so  we 
Will  take  the  sm.Tllcr  competitors  and  "lay 
to  Industry  that  hr>s  the  buslners,  "Here  Is 
the  little  rroup  cf  people  You  dent  need  to 
serve  them  Ask  me  who  mv  competitors 
are.  and  1  will  tell  you  what  they  can  do. 
what  their  names  are.  whnt  their  ability  Is. 
how  much  bu?lnc.>s  will  keep  them  where 
they  were,  and  Just  what  type  of  thing  they 
can  do  best  I  dcn't  nerd  to  send  some  en- 
gineer out  there  ■■  And  that  g.  es  for  evey 
successful  buslnc£.^man  In  this  country.  He 
knows  his  competition.  He  knows  best  how 
to  cure  It. 

I  em  asking  industry  to  take  these  plants; 
which  I  will  spot,  and  take  them  to  the 
men  who  know  the  mo?t  ab<'Ut  them,  aiid  I 
am  asking   them   to   ta'^e   their  propurilou  01 

the  natimal  problems,  because  this  Is  no 
one  man's  job.     This  is  everybody's  job 

And  I  find  Industry  will  do  it  I  have  tried 
It  In  several  cities  It  seems  a  little  odd  at 
flrst  to  help  your  competitor,  but  th's  is  war. 
and  they  get  on  the  line,  and  perhaps  they 
will  do  more  good  than  anyone  else 

And  also  the  banks.  The  banks  for  years 
have  been  dealing  in  distress;  brnkj.  have  bg 
ctisKimers.  and  they  have  little  customers. 
Banks  organized  banks  should  be  able  to 
carry  the  message  that  It  is  the  course  of 
wl.sdom  at  this  time  for  lai^e  busine.se  to 
support  Us  smaller  competition  And  so  we 
are  going  tc  ask   banks  to  do  that 

ThrouKh  that  process,  what  are  wc  doing'' 
We  are  direc'ing  the  bu.ing  power  cf  the 
Nation  toward  the  supfXDrt  oi  d.stret.a.  It 
Is  the  Job  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  C<  rpora- 
tion  to  find  that  distress,  and  we  must  have 
it  accurately  so  that  we  d  n  t  take  you  down 
the  wrong  path  We  must  have  It  adequately, 
so  that  that  Information  Ls  sufficient  for  a 
transaction 

I  hear  a  great  deAl  ahout  'urveys.  Every- 
body has  been  surveyed  trday.  But  you  do 
have  to  have  enxuqh  Information  concerning 
your  plant  to  make  a  transaction,  and  that 
is  the  am.nunt  you  want.  And  that  is  the 
amount  that  we  are  prepared  to  give  you. 
especiiilly  here  In  Detioit 

Let  me  make  this  technlriue  clear  It  Is 
not  cur  prejposal  to  run  through  the  order 
sheets  of  all  the  ml.Trilanee^us  technol(  gtcal 
details  of  these  Government  bureau."  It  is 
not  our  prcpcsal  to  run  through  the  buying 
departments  of  prime  contractors  "They 
know  their  ba«lnef"s  much  better  than  we 
ever  will  Tt  Is  our  Idea  th.nt  Instead  of 
running  up  and  down  the  halls  of  bureauc- 
racy, be  It  corporate  or  Government-  and 
the  Government  has  no  monopoly  on  It.  be- 
lieve me  that  we  will  as.'^lgn  these  planta 
by  mutual  agreement:  and  that  assignment 
will  be  fcr  the  duration  of  the  war,  because 
otherwl.=e.  If  you  go  th.'-ouf;h  all  the  sweat 
and  kick  aside  all  the  hurdles  and  put  the 
bunkers  out  of  the  fairway  back  out  where 
they  belong,  and  90  days  later  ycu  do  It  over 
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tlie   armed   services   and   industry,   de- 
veloped from  their  initial  knowledge  of 


such  as  welding,  machine,  sheet  metal, 
and  radio.     The  use  of  these  work  sta- 
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again,  that  won't  work.  This  thing  has  to 
be  solTed  by  the  men  who  can  solve  it. 

Let's  look  at  It  another  way.  Here  ts  a 
guess.  I  do  not  believe  tbere  are  over  30.000 
important  purchasing  men  in  the  United 
States  today.  That  Includes  government. 
If  20.000  men  decide  that  It  Is  the  course 
of  wisdom  to  help  small  business,  whether 
It  be  because  of  the  congressional  act, 
whether  It  be  because  they  want  more  ma- 
terial and  cannot  get  U.  whether  it  be  be- 
cause there  Is  too  much  concentration  of 
latx)r.  whether  It  be  because  there  is  a  short- 
age of  bousing,  whether  It  be  because  they 
think  It  is  sound  sociological  judgment,  never 
mind,  so  long  as  they  arrive  at  that  state. 
When  they  have  arrived  at  that  st*te  gentle- 
men, they  do  the  Job  But  before  they  arrive 
at  that  state,  let  me  tell  you  from  bltt«r 
experience,  they  have  47  reasons  why  it  can- 
not be  done,  and  most  of  them  are  good. 

This  did  not  start  yesterday.  Those  of  us 
who  hax-e  run  purchasing  departments  can 
remember  something.  I  hope — although  I  am 
getting  B  little  off  the  line — I  am  getting 
some  bad  habits. 

Can  you  rememljer  the  purchasing  agent 
who  found  It  easier  to  buy  everything  from 
one  place?  Whoever  dealt  with  a  purchaE;ng 
department  who  hasn't  seen  that  judgment? 
Can  you  remember  the  fellow  who  found  It 
better  and  easier  to  write  the  next  order, 
'Same  as  'ait.  Bill  Jones"?  Well,  mayoe  you 
had  good  purchasing  departments  I  ran 
into  that  a  good  deal.  Now,  to  convert  that 
man  took  some  doing. 

I  will  tell  you  where  I  found  out  about 
small  planta  In  1030  I  went  out  to  sell  a 
bu&lness  in  a  depression,  and  the  toughest 
competition  I  had  was  smaU  plants.  1  be- 
lieve 6C  strongly  in  small  plants  that  I  have 

done  What  some  of  the  best  managementa 
In  the  United  States  have  done  here  In 
Detroit — broken  their  business  Into  com- 
p>onent  parts. 

A  small  plant  might  be  a  big  place  with 
5.000  people  In  It.  or  It  might  be  a  little 
pL-^ce  of  10  It  depends  on  the  Industry. 
But  when  you  get  a  unit  system  combined 
with  good  management,  you  have  something; 
and  you  will  make  that  greater  plant  look 
sick    many   tlmee. 

That  doesn't  go  for  all  Industries,  but  It 
does  go  for  a  good  many. 

So.  buying  from  small  plants  is  smart.  It 
was  smart  In  the  depression.  The  best  man- 
agemenU  I  tried  to  sell  were  buying  from 
small  plants.  And  It  Is  just  as  sir  art  now 
as  it  was  then.  Only.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  business  reasons,  you  have  this  problem 
which  has  been  thrown  In  the  lap  of  Congress 
as  a  result  of  the  pressure  and  circumstance 
of  war 

So,  gentlemen.  In  the  final  analysts,  this 
thing  IS  even  more  simple  than  my  explana- 
tion. It  Is  a  state  of  mind  It  Is  no  more 
and  no  less  than  a  state  of  mind;  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  corporation  president — 
whoMs  a  nice  gentleman,  and  who  goes  along; 
but  with  all  deference,  he  isn't  worth  any- 
thing to  me.  t>ecai»e  be  doesn't  buy  anything. 

It  Is  a  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  buys  something,  whether  be  t>e  a 
Oovernment  procurement  cilBcer.  a  private 
buyer,  or  anything  In  between.  And  if  that 
man  will  direct  his  attention  not  only  to 
smaU  plants  but  to  the  distressed  small 
plunU  which  wUl  serre  him.  and  if  30.000  men 
in  this  United  SUtes  today  were  to  decide 
that  this  was  the  course  of  wisdom,  this  )ob 
is  In  the  bag^ — It  Is  automatic. 

And  as  I  bellevs  that  It  will  contribute 
very  largely  to  winning  the  war  and  that  it 
Will  contribute  very  greatly  to  a  better  coun- 
try during  and  after  the  war,  I  ask  you  to  do 
what  Is  necessary  to  create  that  sute  of  mind 
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here  In   Michigan,  and  to  direct   It   on   the 
■pot,  and  the  only  spot  that  counts. 
Let's  not  spray  the  woods.     Let's  hit  the 

target.  I  will  supply  the  target.  And,  in  our 
mutual  defense,  I  ask  you  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  at  this  time  the  course  of  wisdom 
Is  for  large  business  to  support  small  busi- 
ness. 


Investigate  Rickenbacker's  Sponsors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weineidaji.  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  no  more  loyal  people  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  than  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  32  local  unions  at  Grand  Porks, 
N.  Dak.,  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  These  good  Americans, 
2.500  strong,  have  forwarded  to  me  a  set 
of  very  important  resolutions  on  a  matter 
that  concerns  our  united  war  effort,  and 
I  herewith  present  those  resolutions  in 
full; 
aEsoLtmoNs  or  caANO  roBKB  tkadcs  and  labob 

ASSKMBLT.    SKANO   FORKfi.    N.    DAK. 

1.  Whereas  the  city  of  Grand  Forks,  N  Dak., 
has  32  local  unions  with  a  membership  2.500 
members,  most  of  whom  are  affiliated  with 

the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and 

2.  Whereas  all  of  our  union  members  are 
100  percent  American  In  thought,  word,  and 
deed:   and 

3.  Whereas  our  country  Is  now  engaged  In 
an  all-out  total  war  against  the  barbaric,  in- 
human, and  treacherous  Axis  Powers;  and 

4  Whereas,  our  uiUon  members  together 
with  the  rest  of  our  community  are  doing 
everything  In  their  power  for  the  speedy 
defeat  of  these  Axis  Powers;  and 

5.  Whereas  all  of  our  union  membess 
comply  with  all  laws  and  regulations  that 
are  laid  down  for  them  by  the  President  of 
these  United  States,  by  our  Congress  nd  by 
the  various  agencies  of  their  Government  in 
the  pursu'.t  of  this  present,  terrible  war;  and 

8.  Whereas  any  effort  made  by  anyone  to 
divide  the  people  of  our  great  country  during 
a  time  like  this  should  not  go  unchallenged; 
and 

7.  Whereas  Capt.  Edward  V  Rickenbacker 
has  been  making  tripe  throughout  the  United 
States  making  speeches  criticizing  the  Pres- 
ident of  these  United  States  of  America  who, 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces, 
should  have  the  support  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  our  great  land;  and 

8  Whereas  Mr  Rickenbacker  Is  president 
of  the  Eastern  Airlines  and  uses  this  mode 
of  transportation  In  going  from  section  to 
section  In  bis  campaign  of  abuse  of  the  work- 
ing people  and  their  chosen  representaUvea 
and  his  atucks  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and 

9.  Whereas  In  an  effort  to  create  a  more 
effective  atmosphere  In  the  halls  where  these 
tirades  are  deUvered  Mr.  Rickenbacker  has 
men  In  the  unltonn  at  our  armed  forces  on 
the  stage  about  him; 

10.  Whereas  by  his  charges  and  accusations, 
always  speaking  in  generahtles  of  evUdoers 
without  mentioning  names  or  specific  in- 
stances, the  result  of  his  appearances  and  ad- 
dresses tend  to,  and  do,  mvide  the  people 


and  create  disunity  to  an  extent  harmful  to 
the  war  effort :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  make  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  this  campaign  of  abuse  and  dis- 
ruption being  waged  by  Mr.  Rickenbacker  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  following : 

1.  The  individuals  or  corporations  sponsor- 
ing this  unusual,  vmwarranted.  and  destruc- 
tive activity  of  Mr.  Rickenbacker 

2.  The  real  ownership  of  Eastern  Airlines 
and  the  poaslble  connection  between  this 
ownership  and  what  such  ownership  would 
gain  if  Rickenbacker's  program  for  destroying 
the  lab.  r  organisations  of  America  could  l>e 
put  into  effect. 

3.  The  amount  of  subsidies  given  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  Eastern 
Airlines  since  the  company  began  operation. 

4.  What  purpose  the  ownership  of  Eastern 
Airlines  would  have  In  causing  the  American 
people  to  lose  confidence  in  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  as  our  Commander  In  Chief, 
through  tlM  Insidious  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Rickenbacker  about  the  President  in 
these  addresses. 

5.  The  association  or  aX&llatlon  of  Mr.  Rick- 
enbacker with  companies  or  concerns  other 
than  the  Eastern  Airlines,  atxd  their  Interest 
and  expectations  of  gain  should  the  labor 
organizations  and  the  wage-rate  S3r8tem  b« 
abolished  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Rickenbacker. 

Cyan,  P.  CNnu.. 
Leffislmtive  Chairman. 
Approved  by  the  Grand  Forks  Trade*  and 
Labor  Assembly  In  regular  session  this  astto 
day  of  AprU  1943 

O  M.  Rtan. 
Secretary -Treasurer,  Grand  Forks 

TraAes   and  Labor  Aaaem'blff. 


Prohibition  of  Mannfacturc  aad  Sale  •i 
Alcoholic  Liquors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TEWNCS8R 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing petition,  signed  by  citizens  and 
voters  of  Knox  County,  Tenn.,  who  favor 
the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2082: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

To  reduce  absenteeism,  conserve  manpower, 
and  speed  production  of  materials  necessary 
for  the  winning  of  the  wiir.  by  prohibiting 
the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of 
alcoholic  liquors  In  the  United  States  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  until  the  terminstlon 
of  demobilization,  we,  the  undersigned  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pa'  ;  H.  B. 
3062.  Introduced  by  Hon.  Jossph  R.  Barsoir. 
of  South  Carolina. 

This  petition,  and  others  like  it,  has 
been  signed  by  more  than  5,000  church 
members  of  Knoxville  and  Knox  County. 
Term.,  and  was  sent  me  by  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Sanford.  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Mn.  San- 
ford  is  an  outstanding  civic  leader. 
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age  turn -over  is  100  percent  every  2 
months.  The  cost  of  N.  Y.  A  war  pro- 
duction training  seems  precious  Uttle  by 


per  and  more  intelligent  in  its  attitude 
than  a  good  part  of  Washington. 
The    Chief    Executive    neelected    to 


given  beef  cattle  if  they  are  to  do  well  In 
the  feed  lot.  While  the  average  farmer 
has  no  de<drp  to  aft  Hrh  thmiiph  fPA/1. 


.   |lT% 
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HEM  ARKS 


HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1943 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Youth  Administrulion  war-prociuction- 
traininsT  proRram  in  Georgia  i.s  preparing 
2.000  youth  regularly  in  45  shop  units  at 
15  locations  in  the  State,  and  sending 
them  into  war  indusuies  liaving  critical 
labor  .shortages.  Over  4.800  boys  and 
girls  in  Geork'ia  alone  have  t,'one  from 
N.  Y.  A.  shops  to  wai -production  lines 
in  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  history  of  N.  Y.  A.  and  its  present 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  are  of  such 
siRnificance  a.s  to  merit  attention  at  this 
time,  and  I  ask  the  privilcRC  of  extending 
my  remarks  that  I  may  present  in  .some 
detail  the  remarkable  and  heartening 
story  of  N.  Y.  A. 

The  plight  of  youth  cauKht  in  eco- 
nomic stress  of  the  thirties  is  common 
knowledge.  The  demand  upon  the 
morale,  stability,  energy,  and  skill  of 
youth  in  wartime  is  common  knowledge. 
The  contribution  of  N.  Y.  A.  in  peace  and 
in  war  should  be  common  knowledge. 

Designed  to  provide  wages  for  idle 
young  people  in  return  for  honest  work. 
N.  Y.  A.  from  its  inception  has  achieved 
remarkable  results  in  practical  accom- 
plishment. 

In  a  construction   program  giving  to 
Georgia  boys   their  first   real  jobs   and 
their    first    experience    in    u.se   of    hand 
tool.s,  N.  Y.  A.  built  276  public  buildings 
and  repaired  and  remodeled  many  more, 
comprising  schools,  community  centers, 
lunchrooms,    libraries,    and    recreational 
facilitie.s  in  151  of  the  159  counties  in  the 
State.     With  good  Judgment,  N.  Y.  A.  in 
predominantly    rural    Georgia    empha- 
.sized   con.struction   of   vocational   build- 
ings, and  164  were  built  for  rural  high 
schools   in   about    120   counties.    The.'e 
buildings  house  farm  shops,  vocational 
agriculture  classroom.s.  home-economics 
laboratories.      canning      plants.      and 
freez  -r-storage    units    operated    by    the 
schools,   and    representing    an   approxi- 
mate  valuation    of   $850,000,   of   which 
N.    Y.    A.    .supplied    S650.000    and    local 
school   boards  $203,000.     The  contribu- 
tion of  this  planning  and  accomplish- 
meiU  in  terms  of  the  present  food  crisis 
is  obvious. 

Three  large  summer  recreational  and 
training  camns  for  State-wide  use  of 
Georgia  youth  were  constructed,  one 
in  Fulton  County  for  4-H  Clubs,  one  in 
Newton  County  for  F.  P.  A.  clubs,  and 
one  in  Peach  County. 

Some  20.000  boys  received  construction 
experience  under  N.  Y.  A.  in  Georgia  and 
are  now  repairing  their  own  homes  and 
building  barns,  brooder  houses,  and  sim- 
ilar farm  necessities;  building  ships,  mil- 
itary establishments,  and  defense  hous- 
ing; doing  advanced  mechanical  work  in 


the  armed  services  and  Industry,  de- 
veloped from  their  initial  knowledge  of 
handling  tools.  Need  the  return  on  this 
relatively  small  investment  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents? 

I  cite  the  construction  work  as  typical 
of  N.  Y.  A.  peacetime  activity,  all  of 
which  was  suspended  in  1942  in  favor  of 
war-production  training.  Other  phases 
of  the  program  provide  parallel  history 
Ju.st  as  thrilling:  Girls  working  as  hos- 
pital attendants  and  nuises'  aides,  now 
serving  in  the  Red  Cross,  military  med- 
ical branches,  and  private  hospitals;  girls 
working  in  school-lunch  pro^jiams  and 
other  food-preparation  and  service  activ- 
ities, now  helping  to  feed  war-concen- 
trated Kroup.s;  youth  in  clerical  work  for 
public  agencies,  now  performing  war-im- 
portant office  work;  youth  in  handcraft 
and  cframics  projects,  now  u.sing  thtMr 
developed  manipulative  skills  in  war  in- 
du.itry  as.sembly  lines;  youth  working 
with  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and 
agricultural  extension  agents,  now  using 
their  experience  in  food  production  and 
preservation.  The  details  of  these  activ- 
ities are  impre.ssive. 

No  arm  of  the  Government  exhibited 
more  intelligent  foresight  and  leadership 
within  its  sphere  of  activity  toward  or- 
panizrition  for  war  than  did  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

D;rectly  after  Munich  in  the  fall  of 
1938  and  well  before  general  preparation 
for  defense.  N.  Y.  A.  began  encouraging 
extensive  development  of  production 
shops  as  work  projects  for  youth,  antici- 
pating with  complete  accuracy  the  need 
for  new  workers  trained  in  the  metal 
and  mechanical  trades  and  taking  the 
lead  in  preparing  young  women  in  .such 
trades.  At  strategic  locations  in  Geor- 
gia, industrially  and  geographically.  N. 
Y.  A.  construction  workers  erected  ade- 
quate shop  buildings  under  a  standard 
pattern  for  production  work. 

■  Machine  tools  discarded  by  the  Navy 
and  other  agencies  as  of  no  further  value 
were  secured  by  N.  Y.  A.  rebuilt  by  the 
youth  under  competent  journeyman  su- 
pervision, and  set  up  in  the  shops  for 
production  work.  Such  money  as  could 
be  set  aside  in  the  budget  was  used  to 
purcha.'^e  new  machine  tools  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  demand  for  them. 
Thus  by  the  time  the  Nation  began  to 
become  the  ar.-enal  of  democracy.  N. 
Y.  A,  had  throughout  tlie  country  a  net- 
work of  well-equipped  shops  prepared  to 
do  cssent'al  production  work  for  war 
agencies  while  training  new  workers  for 
war  industry. 

Adjacent  to  the  shop  centers  In 
Georgia,  N.  Y.  A.  either  built  or  .secured 
the  use  of  resident  facilities  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  shops  young  people  livinr  too 
far  away  to  travel  each  day  between 
home  and  shop.  Now  the  State  has 
seven  major  centers,  each  training  new- 
workers  from  about  one-seventh  of  the 
State's  counties,  located  at  Carrollton. 
College  Park.  Marietta.  Clarkesville,  Au- 
gusta. Savannah,  and  Brunswick,  with 
feeder  units  at  Fayetteville.  Dalton.  Toc- 
coa.  Madi.son,  Vienna,  and  Waycro.ss. 

The  45  shop  units  at  the.se  15  locations 
provide  1.145  work  stations  in  14  occu- 
pations having  critical  labor  shortages. 


such  as  welding,  machine,  sheet  metal, 
and  radio.  The  use  of  these  work  sta- 
tion for  one  to  three  shifts  a  day  pro- 
vides for  training  about  2.000  youth  at 
a  time,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  given 
subsistence  at  the  resident  centers.  The 
average  stay  at  the  projects  is  about  8 
weeks. 

The  youth  work  in  the  shops  on  eight- 
hour  shifts  6  days  a  week.  They  are 
paid  $22  40  per  month  if  they  live  at 
home  and  $1080  if  they  receive  sub- 
sistence at  the  project.  Nearly  half  of 
the  youth  are  girls  and  the  ratio  of  girls 
is  climbing  steadily.  The  work  they  do 
is  production  for  war  agencies,  princi- 
pally the  Army.  Navy,  and  Maritime 
Commission,  with  the  war  agency 
furnishing  the  materials  and  N.  Y.  A. 
processing  them  at  no  further  cost  to 
the  agency.  The  orders  are  of  the  type 
for  which  there  are  no  Industrial  bidders, 
special  "nuisance "  jobs.  Typical  or- 
ders are:  Marietta,  100  wood  executive 
desks  for  W.  P.  B.  and  50  metal  hoods 
to  cover  cooking  ranpes  for  the  Army; 
College  Park,  150  adjusting  screws  as- 
sembly for  C.  A.  A.  beacon  lights  and  25 
metal  roof  jacks  for  Conley  Army  depot; 
Brunswick,  ship  ladders,  platforms,  and 
clips  for  167  Maritime  Commission  cargo 
vessels,  work  being  divided  out  among 
7  shop  centers. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1942.  to 
February  28.  1943,  In  Georgia  approxi- 
mately 4.800  N.  Y.  A.  youth  were  trained 
and  placed  in  Jobs  in  war  industries, 
other  concerns  doing  work  related  to  the 
war  efTort  and  in  Government  service. 
This  means  each  station  has  been  operat- 
ing at  an  efficiency  of  420  percent,  ex- 
cluding the  present  employment  of  2.002 
youth. 

The  Southeastern  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration. Savannah,  Ga..  alone  has  em- 
ployed 564  youth  trained  by  N.  Y.  A. 
Other  large  vital  industries  in  Georgia, 
such  as  Brunswick  Marine  Construrtion 
Co.,  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.  in 
Brunswick,  and  Bell  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion. Marietta,  are  employing  young  men 
and  women  trained  in  N.  Y.  A.  shops. 

Assignment  of  youth  to  the  respective 
projt'cts  is  handled  by  several  workers 
stationed  in  the  counties  served  by  the 
project.  They  work  closely  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and 
local  citizens  and  recruit  out-of-school 
young  women  and  young  men  not  likely 
soon  to  be  drafted  and  who  do  not  have 
available  other  means  of  preparation  for 
war  indu.'^try  employment.  Extreme 
caution  is  taken  to  avoid  affecting  ad- 
versely the  farm-labor  situation. 

Health  examinations  are  given  N.  Y.  A. 
youth  through  arrangement  with  private 
physicians  and  public  health  officials. 
In  the  first  8  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  the  agency  gave  physical  examina- 
tions to  5.886  youths,  revealing  a  variety 
of  conditions  requiring  attention. 

The  average  cost  per  youth  per  month 
for  the  program  in  Georgia,  Including 
management,  recruiting,  direct  shop  su- 
pervision, food,  lodging,  and  health  serv- 
ices, 24 -hour  supervision  at  resident 
centers,  shop  operations  expense,  work 
clothes,  property  and  transportation,  and 
youth  wages,  is  about  $79.    The  aver- 
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age  turn-over  Is  100  percent  every  2 
months.  The  cost  of  N.  Y.  A.  war  pro- 
duction training  seems  precious  little  by 
any  standard. 

The  eflSclency  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  and  the  flexibility  of  its 
service  make  it  an  essential  part  of  the 
Nation's  war  effort,  and  I  give  it  my  full- 
est endorsement  and  support. 


Manpower  and  Federal  Fandt  Watted 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   ICAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1943 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
civilian  employment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
totaled  2.991.287  at  the  end  of  March 
1943,  a  net  increase  of  1,065.213,  or  55 
percent  over  the  1.926.074  recorded  in 
March  1942.  The  March  pay  roll  was 
$552,700,300.  compared  with  $309,764,679 
in  the  same  month  in  1942,  an  increase 
of  about  78  percent.  On  March  31  there 
were  286.841  civihan  Federal  employees 
in  Washington,  with  the  month's  pay 
roll  listed  at  $58,972,074.  This  indicates 
that  while  the  increase  in  personnel  in 
the  Capital  was  about  20  percent,  the 
pay  roll  jumped  about  43  percent,  or 
more  than  twice  as  much. 

The  Wai  and  Navy  Departments  on 
March  31  had  1.989  187  civiUans  on  the 
pay  roll,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
the  total  number  on  U\e  entire  Federal 
pay  roll  at  the  peak  of  the  First  World 
War.  However,  most  of  the  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  bureaus  have  as 
many  or  more  employees  than  they  had 
prior  to  the  war.  Thus,  while  emer- 
gencies come  and  go,  the  Federal  pay 
roll  gets  bigger  r.nd  bigger,  and  the 
nationa.  indebtedness  increases  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

The  House  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  been  investigating  Federal  person- 
nel in  order  to  eliminate  waste  of  man- 
power and  duplication  and  confusion  in 
our  bureaucracy.  Likewi.se.  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  has  ordered  the  separa- 
tion of  unnecessary  employees  from  the 
pay  roll;  but  when  will  there  be  some 
tangible  evidence  in  the  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission? 

How  can  we  win  this  war  against  the 
Axis  Powers  when  there  is  criminal  waste 
of  both  manpower  and  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  the  part  of  this  administra- 
tion? 

The  President  has  returned  from 
another  extensive  trip  throughout  the 
country  to  inspect  the  war  activity  and 
announced  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  Nation's  military  and  industrial  pro- 
ficiency. One  of  his  conclusions  is  that 
he  found  the  country  as  a  whole  has  a 
better  perspective  on  the  war.  a  better 
sense  of  proportion,  is  sobered  in  tem- 


per and  more  intelligent  in  its  attitude 
than  a  good  part  of  Washington. 

The  Chief  EStecutlve  neglected  to 
specify  which  part  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital is  not  thoroughly  aroused  as  to  the 
critical  aspects  of  the  war  effort.  How- 
ever, as  the  Federal  Government  has 
about  300.000  civilian  employees  in 
Washington,  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  President  was  indicting  the  per- 
sonnel of  his  own  administration. 

Competent  and  unbiased  observers  in 
the  Capital  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
inefficiency,  extravagance,  and  red  tape 
prevalent  throughout  the  executive  de- 
partments, and  sense  the  need  for 
streamlining.  Many  of  the  new  dealers 
appear  to  consider  the  war  as  merely 
another  emergency  which  should  be 
utilized  fully  to  expand  bureaucracy,  as 
well  as  planned  economy.  Dollars  are 
being  rolled  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
with  little  regard  for  the  vast  financial 
obligations  incident  to  pro.secuting  the 
war.  A  congressional  committee  recently 
revealed  that  a  total  of  840,578  men  of 
draft  age  was  on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 
Politics  still  influence  much  of  the  ad- 
ministrative work  in  Federal  depart- 
ments and  bureaus. 

Possibly  the  comments  of  the  President 
are  pertinent.  He  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  directs  the  war  program  in 
Washington,  If  he  has  been  dissati.sfled 
with  results,  why  does  he  not  clean 
house,  demand  greater  efficiency,  and 
see  that  intelligence  is  displayed  by  the 
appointees  of  his  wartime  administra- 
tion? 


To  Feed  or  Not  To  Feed 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6,  1943 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  at 
home  last  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  numerous  cattle  feeders  in  my 
district.  The  question  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  these  farmers  is  to  feed  or  not  to 
feed.  Their  indecision  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  spread  in  cost  and  selling  prices  now 
prevailing  in  the  cattle  markets.  Mr. 
Parmer  is  wondering  and  trying  to  figure 
out  how  he  can  buy  feeders  from  the 
ranges  at  a  cost,  laid  down  to  him  at  his 
town,  of  approximately  16  cents  per 
pound,  feed  and  fatten  these  cattle,  and 
then  sell  them  at  or  near  the  same  16 
cents  per  pound  price. 

We  all  realize  we  are  now  facing  a  beef 
shortage;  If  we  are  to  raise  more  beef, 
then  some  plan  must  be  devised  to  enable 
the  feeder  to  at  least  break  even  or  make 
some  profit  through  his  oiierations. 
Yes.  he  makes  a  gain  in  the  increased 
weight  put  on  these  cattle,  but  that  in 
itself  will  not  compensate  for  the  price 
of  all  kinds  of  feeds  fed  into  the  animals 
nor  afford  pa>  for  the  great  amount  of 
labor  and  every-day  care  that  must  be 


given  beef  cattle  if  they  are  to  do  well  In 
the  feed  lot.  While  the  average  farmer 
has  no  desire  to  get  rich  through  feed- 
ing cattle,  he  does  feel  he  Is  entitled  to 
a  price  spread  that  will  afford  him  a 
normal  profit.  Unless  such  spread  is 
soon  made  possible.  I  fear  that  many 
feed  lots  will  begin  to  empty  and  fall  to 
be  filled  again  this  fall.  To  me  It  seems 
the  price  of  range  cattle  is  completely 
out  of  line  in  comparison  to  the  price 
paid  at  present  for  finished  beef. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  dated 
May  4,  entitled  "Do  You  Want  More 
Beef?"  This  editorial  emphasises  the 
problem  of  cattle  feeding  and  cattle 
prices  and  is  well  worth  your  best 
thought  and  consideration.  I.  therefore, 
hope  you  will  read  it  carefully: 

DO  TOU   WANT  MOSK  BTETT 

The  Hereford  steers  being  fattened  on  the 
Tribune  farm  gain  an  average  of  2  pounds 
a  day.  When  they  are  sold  as  prime  bet:I  at 
the  stockyards  that  2  pounds  would  be 
worth  34  cents  on  the  hoof,  if  present  prices 
prevail,  which  Is  unlikely.  But  the  feed 
that  the  steers  eat  costs  38  cents  a  day.  The 
labor  to  care  for  them.  ttu:lr  bedding,  and 
other  Items  raise  this  cost  to  44  cents  In 
filiort.  the  fattening  process,  taken  by  itself, 
shows  a  loss  of  10  cents  a  day  for  each  animal. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  the  complete  story. 
But  it  Is  a  fairly  typical  experience  In  th« 
great  midwestern  cattle-fattening  industry. 
Unless  costs  are  reduced,  a  responsible  econo- 
mist in  the  industry  assures  us,  this  situation 
is  going  to  Inflict  an  increasing  scarcity  of 
beef  on  the  country  during  the  war  and  put 
the  whole  cattle  industry  in  danger  of 
economic  collapse  after  the  war. 

Moet  Middle  Western  farmers  who  fatten 
cattle  huy  the  animals  from  western  ranges, 
where  they  are  calved  and  attain  a  certain 
growth  on  grass  feed  The  stock  fattener  has 
two  possibilities  of  profit  In  bis  operation 
aside  from  the  byproducts  In  the  form  of  ma- 
nure and  the  fattening  of  hogs.  The  first  Is 
In  the  actual  gain  of  weight  of  the  animals. 
That  gain,  as  the  figures  from  the  Tribune 
farm  demonstrate.  Is  today  more  likely  to  be- 
come a  loss.  The  second  Is  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  beef. 

There  are  a  few  westerners  who  profess 
a  fondness  for  range  beef  and  a  numlser 
of  crackpots  In  Washington  who  have  sug- 
gested that  it  be  inflicted  on  the  cotintry 
during  the  war  on  the  theory  that  the  more 
hardships  the  rest  of  us  niffer  the  better  It 
is  for  our  souls.  But  aside  from  this  minor- 
ity the  present  generation  of  Americans 
wants  its  beef  Unproved  in  quality  by  being 
fattened  on  corn  and  protein  foods. 

When  an  Illinois  or  Iowa  farmer  buys  a 
650-pound  steer  and  feeds  It  untlj  M  weighs 
half  a  ton,  he  may  ac*aally  lose  money  on 
the  350  pounds  that  the  steer  puts  on.  out 
he  expects  to  profit  by  raising  the  quality 
and  price  of  the  650  pounds  of  meat  that  be 
bought  on  the  hoof  On  the  other  hand. 
If  be  buys  a  400 -pound  steer  call  and  keeps 
It  in  his  feed  lot  long  enough  to  raise  It  to  a 
piime  beef  animal,  he  usually  pays  as  much 
per  pound  for  the  calf  as  he  gets  for  the 
prime  steer,  and  his  only  hope  of  profit 
Is  in  putting  weight  on  the  animal  at  a 
lesser  cost  than  he  can  seU  it  foi 

Shortly  after  the  last  war  the  middle 
western  farmers  bought  calves  because  feed  • 
was  generally  cheap  and  the  stock  fattener 
could  make  a  profit  on  the  gain  In  weight. 
That  Is  no  longer  true.  With  high-priced 
feed,  the  t>est  chance  the  middle  western 
farmer  has  of  breaking  even  on  his  beef 
operations    Is  to   buy   st«ers   and  raise    the 
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grade  of  the  meat  as  he  fattens  It.    In  con-   I       J  understand  that  the  report  will  rec-   I  silver   causes    a    higher   price   of   those 
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adroitness  of  phrase  and  clever  camou-  I  trolled  public  school  systems,  or  to  make  I  That  we  have  secured  it  is  an  important 
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grade  of  the  meat  as  he  fattens  It.  In  con- 
seq\j«nce,  the  burden  of  raising  the  calf 
to  a  yearling  or  2-year-old  ste«rr  h^s  been 
shifted  back  to  the  range  country  and.  even 
BO.  the  high  price  of  feed  la  making  It  diffi- 
cult to  move  the  steers  Into  middle  western 
feed  lots 

Although  the  price  of  live  cattle  la  not 
IJxfd.  the  same  effect  Is  achieved  Indirectly 
by  the  price  ceilings  that  have  been  placed 
on  beef  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels. 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration  h*»  an- 
nounced a  further  reduction  in  meat  price 
ceilings,  effective  next  month,  with  an  ex- 
pected "roll  back"  in  livestock  prices  which, 
some  livestock  economists  believe,  may  reduce 
tbe  price  of  cattle  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  hun- 
dredweight. 

When  stock  fattening  becomes  unprofitable 
the  natural  result  is  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
meat.  The  sime  undesirable  end  is  accom- 
plished by  Insufficient  supplies  of  feed,  and 
price  ceilings  on  feeds,  and  particularly  on 
the  fXi'Callcd  supplements  uhlch  furnish  pro- 
tein to  the  steers'  diet,  arc  also  operatiii({  to 
pr  duce  scarcity 

Tl;e  result  of  these  two  force*,  aided  of 
course  by  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  will  be 
to  provide  less  and  less  meat  at  a  time  when 
we  need  It  most,  and  at  the  aume  time  to  pile 
ttf»  on  the  ranttes  of  the  West  a  surplus  of 
•c.lriC  steers  which  will  threaten  to  glut  the 
market  and  break  the  whole  livestock  price 
structure  after  the  war. 

The  remrdy.  as  livestock  men  see  It.  1»  to 
encourage  the  fattening  of  l>eef  by  allowing 
enough  of  an  increase  In  prices  to  Insure 
farmers  attalnst  the  losses  with  which  they 
must  gamble  tcday  and.  at  the  same  time,  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  feed.s  by  raising 
the  ceilings  on  feed 

That,  of  course,  will  raise  the  cost  of  llvlni?. 
But  ralslnt?  prices  has  always  been  nn  efficient 
and  automatic  way  of  dealing  with  shortages. 
It  reduces  t*ie  consumption  Within  limits 
this  probably  would  do  little  harm  to  the 
national  diet  since  the  Increased  cost  of  meat 
Would  be  met  In  pa-t  by  Rrenter  economy  In 
Itfl  u.se  Fund.imentally.  of  course,  this  ccn- 
slderatlon  la  a  minor  one  It  doesn't  help 
anyone  tn  keep  the  price  of  beefsteak  down 
If  you  can't  ttet  the  tjeef steak 

Mr  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
frenileman  ylpld? 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  .vield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  What  price  does  the 
feeder  have  to  pa.v  for  corn  now? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Approximately  a  dollar 
In  my  di.strict. 

Mr.  KNUTSON,  Will  the  tenlleman 
touch  on  that  in  hi.s  remarks? 

Mr,  ARENDS.  1  will  if  I  have  the 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinoi.s  has  expired. 


Purchase  by  the  Government  of  Domestic 
Silver 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or    NE\AD.^ 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Mai/  6.  1943 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Po.st  Office  and 
Treasury  appropriation  bill  will  come  up 
fur  consideration  today. 


I       I  understand  that  the  report  will  rcc- 
!   ommcnd  that  the  House  recede  from  the 
Celler  amendment,  which  wa.s  stricken 
out  in  the  Senate,  and  which  amendment- 
reads  as  follows: 

No  part  of  any  mcney  appropriated  by  this 
act  shall  be  used  directly  or  Indirectly  durltig 
the  ftcal  year  rj44  t<.T  the  purcha.so  or  pro- 
curement of  silver  under  the  prov.sion,^  of 
the  S.lver  Purcha-se  Acts,  namely,  the  act  of 
June  19,  1C;34.  and  the  act  of  July  6.  1939,  or 
far  the  carry.:  g  out  of  any  of  the  provisicns 
of  said  Silver  Purcha.se  Acts. 

I  am  speaking  in  favor  of  the  report  in- 
sofar as  It  refers  to  the  Celier  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  purcha:ie  by  the 
Government  of  domestic  silver  consti- 
tutes an  outrageous  expen.se  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  an  outraKeous  subsidy  to 
the  silver  producers.  Every  time  the 
Oovernmfnt  buys  .«such  silver  It  pays  the 
producer  871.11  per  100  ounces  in  silver 
certificates,  piactkally  at  the  cost  of 
running  the  pnntlnK  pre.sse.s.  and  mmt- 
Inr;  th'-  bullion,  if  and  whfn  culled  on 
to  r(  d' em  the  papi'i  In  olh'-r  woids,  55 
ounces  out  of  each  100  ounct  ,  are  coined 
Into  il\ir  dollars  and  the  rr'mainder.  or 
45  o  ;i!it  ^.  are  held  by  the  Government 
a.s  a  tree  gift  from  the  miner. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  who  will  read 
section  4  of  the  Domestic  Sihf-r  Pur- 
cha.se  Act  will  contend  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  out  one  penny  in  b'liyins  domes- 
tic silver  at  71.11  cents  per  ounce,  or  will 
deny  that  the  Goveinment  profits  by 
the  tran.suction  to  the  extent  of  45  per- 
cent of  the  silver  purcha.'-ed. 

Silver  is  a  money  metal,  not  a  mere 
commodity.  She  i.^  a  full  sister,  not  a 
stepsister,  of  gold.  At  a  time  when  we  in 
the  United  States,  in  common  with  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  were  lookin:.^ 
about  for  some  refuf^  from  inflation, 
for  .'■omc  money  that  is  hard  and  incor- 
ruptible, havniR  at  least  some  intrinsic 
and  traditional  worth,  and  havinjT  had 
IhrouKh  the  aces  the  confidence  of 
learned  and  unlearned  alike  so  tha,t  it  is 
accepted  as  value  by  weicht  with  or 
without  the  stamp,  we  should  view  with 
suspicion  any  step  that  may  lead  to  the 
further  chaos  of  currencies — t!ie  fur- 
ther depradation  of  what  we  know  as 
the  royal  metals. 

It  may  be  that  my  conservatism  is  ill- 
advised.  It  may  be  that  my  doubts  and 
apprehen.Mon.s  are  unwarranted  and  ex- 
aKgerated.  but  let  us  at  least  approach 
this  problem  directly  and  not  in  a  col- 
lateral way  through  the  embarrassment 
of  an  executive  apency  and  arm  of  Gov- 
ernm"nt  in  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  two  well-considered  acts  of 
the  ConRress  standing  on  the  books  of 
the  written  law.  If  we  are  to  repeal  these 
acts,  let  us  set  out  to  do  so  rather  than 
beset  a  rider  who  is  having  all  he  can  d^ 
to  run  down  the  blind  horse  of  war  now 
trampiintr  alike  on  the  graves  of  the 
dead  and  the  hearts  of  the  living. 

PKICX  or   SIL\FR    AFFrCTS    T^I^T   OF   COPPER     LCAO. 
AND   OTHER    .METALS 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  a 
higher  price  of  silver  causes  a  lower  pr:ce 
of  copper,  lead.  zinc,  and  many  other 
associate  metals,  while  a  lower  price  of 


silver  causes  a  higher  price  of  those 
metals.  In  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  silver  produced 
cornes  tiiruufh  smelters  treating  copper, 
lead,  and  zmc.  Less  than  10  percent  of 
the  silver  ccmes  from  mines  using  the 
cyanide  process,  ofte:  n  connection  with 
gold,  but  not  affectinq  th.e  prices  of  cop- 
per, lead,  and  Zinc,  Pew.  if  any.  metals 
come  from  the  original  mine  ore  un- 
mixed with  other  metal.s.  Practically  all 
mines  produce  more  than  one  kind  of 
metal.  Silver  Is  very  largely  a.ssociateU 
with  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  and  its  value 
In  the  ore  correspondingly  reduces  the 
cost  of  producing  the  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc,  or  other  metals  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

In  1940  the  United  States  produced 
nearly  70.0C0,000  ounces  of  sil.er.  worth. 
at  71  cents  an  ounce,  nearly  $50  000  000. 
Had  United  States  silver  been  woitli  35 
cents  an  ounce  instead  of  71  ccnt.s.  the 
cost  of  producing  copper,  lead,  and  /inc 
In  the  United  S'ates  would  ha\e  been 
about  123, 000, ceo  moi  '•  t  ban  it  v,  as.  Con- 
versely.  whenever  liie  price  of  silver  In- 
creaae.H,  the  cost  of  producing  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  co.-rcspondink'ly  dcciea.'cs. 
It  is  the  consumers  of  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  who  actually  and  ultimately  f<«»-l  th-? 
effects  of  ups  and  downs  in  the  pi  ice  of 
siher. 


Political  Propaganda  in  the  Sthocis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPREaENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1943 

Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  increasing  concern  is  being  evi- 
denced by  many  people  in  Washington 
over  the  possibility  that  educational  ma- 
terials on  war  matters  addre.-^sed  to  both 
school  children  and  adults,  may  be  carry- 
ing propaganda  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  highly  controversial  subjects,  and  that 
such  educational  materials  may  even  be 
tinged  with  propaganda  subversive  of 
our  American  ideals  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

This  concern  was  the  subject  of  a  re- 
cent new.'vpaper  column  by  David  Law- 
rence in  which  he  flatly  accuses  a  group 
of  New  Deal  theori.st.s  with  invadinp:  the 
public  school  system  of  the  United  States 
with  political  propaganda,  and  of  having 
put  .something  over  on  the  National  Edu- 
'  cation  As.sociation,  using  that  nonparti- 
!  san  organization  as  the  medium  for  ex- 
tolling the  philosophy  of  an  omni.scient 
and  all-wi.se  state. 

Referring  to  a  93-paf:e  booklet  entitled 
"My  Part  in  This  War."  written  in  coop- 
eration with  certain  unhersity  and  hi^;h- 
.school  educators  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment economists,  and  being  distributed  to 
students  throuqh  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals.  Mr. 
Lawrence  siiys  that  along  with  .some  well- 
presented,  useful  information  there  is  an 
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adroitness  of  phrase  and  clever  camou- 
flage to  cover  up  certain  definitely  prej- 
udiced views  on  controversial  subjects 
and  that  "as  is  customary  with  such 
propaganda  there  is  only  the  Govern- 
ment side." 

Whether  or  not  the  booklet  to  which 
Mr.  LawTence  .so  strenuously  objects  is  a 
fair  Illustration  of  Oovemmcnt-lnsplred 
or  politically  Inspired  literature  passing 
as  educational  material  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  Congress,  educators  in  every  State 
and  community,  and  the  people  them- 
.selvcs  mtist  be  on  guard  against  the  in- 
doctrination of  youth  being  substituted 
for  education,  more  in  time  of  war  than 
they  ordinarily  need  be  In  times  of  peace. 

That  the  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple should  bf  administered  by  Slate  and 
l(KaI  educational  authorities,  without 
domination  or  interference  by  the  Feder- 
p1  Government,  is  a  principle  which  ha« 
been  zealou.sly  defended  since  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted.  Under  the  stress  of 
war,  with  Its  accompanylnii  centraliza- 
tion of  power  In  the  Federal  Government, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  an  extension 
of  that  power  Into  the  field  of  education 
should  be  attempted.  But  here,  more 
than  In  any  other  field,  the  doctrine  of 
States'  rlijhtfi  should  be  kept  inviolate. 
Federal  control  of  education  would  be  a 
step  hard  to  retrace,  a  step  which  could 
easily  lead  to  partl&an,  one-sided,  even  a 
Ilitlerlzed  control  over  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  with  which  young  minds  are 
nourished  and  which  gtiide  their  develop- 
ment. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to 
establish  in  the  Federal  Government  a 
Department  of  Education  with  a  Secre- 
tary of  Education  sitting  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet.  Some  of  those 
attempts  have  been  made  by  Members  of 
Congress  in  the  form  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions. In  each  case,  fortunately,  the 
plans  of  those  who  would  centrahze  the 
control  of  education  in  Washington  have 
been  defeated.  Educators  of  nationa  re- 
pute together  with  those  of  no  special 
prominence  joined  in  objecting  to  a  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Education  because 
they  could  foresee  its  consequences. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
set  up  by  Congress  years  ago  as  a  part 
of  the  IJepartmcnt  of  the  Interior,  and 
now  a  part  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  has  not  received  the  disapproval 
of  educators  in  principle,  although  the 
actual  operations  and  value  of  that  office 
have  aroused  considerable  criticism  at 
times.  The  Office  of  Education  is  .simply 
a  "service  agency,"  aiding  State  and  local 
departments  of  education,  and  adminis- 
tering the  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
\oted  by  Congress  for  the  assistance  of 
Slate  and  local  education  departments. 
It  has  no  authority  to  dictate  the  ideo- 
logical character  of  education. 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  public  schools 
free  of  political  and  partisan  propaganda 
at  the  same  time  that  we  give  our  young 
people  a  realistic  education  in  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  living  and  working. 
Congress  must  be  ever  alert  to  any  at- 
tempts by  Federal  officials  or  employees 
either  to  alter  the  Federal  Governments 
rclationsliip  to  State  and  locally  con- 


trolled public  school  systems,  or  to  make 
use  of  their  official  positions  or  pubhc 
funds  to  influence  the  character  of  edu- 
cation. In  fulfllling  this  duty.  Congress 
should  be  governed  by  three  principles: 

First.  Federal  funds  should  never  be 
used  for  the  printing,  publishing,  or  dis- 
tributing of  school  texttwoks. 

Second.  Materials  published  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  for  peneml  distribu- 
tion which  may  be  u.sed  in  public  .schools 
should  be  scrutinized  most  carefully  by 
the  proper  committees  of  the  Congress  to 
prevent  any  sugges»^ton  of  propaganda 
from  appearing  in  them  and  to  guaran- 
tee the  unbiased  treatment  of  both  sides 
of  controversial  ls.sues. 

Third.  No  Federal  official  or  employee 
should  be  permitted  to  prepare,  write,  or 
endorse  school  textbooks  without  first 
submitting  them  to  the  proper  congrf.s- 
.sional  committees  and  securing  their 
approval.  A  private  individual  working 
for  a  corporation  is  usually  required  to 
get  his  company's  approval  In  such 
coM'n.  So  should  a  public  Individual 
working  for  the  Government. 

These  measures,  combined  with  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  educational  materials 
and  methods  offered  to  State  and  local 
.school  authorities,  will  do  much  to  keep 
propaganda  out  of  our  schools.  If  it 
gets  in,  it  will  slowly  but  surely  begin  to 
eat  into  the  foundation  of  democracy. 
We  want  an  informed  but  not  a  propa- 
gandized public. 


Metallurgy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   DNITED   STATES 

Thursday,  May  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  3) .  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
radio  speech  which  I  recently  prepared 
on  the  subject  of  metalliu-gy  and  its  de- 
velopment as  a  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  and  the  later  industrial  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  friendly  Oregonlans.  While 
our  wars  rage  and  our  t>oys  and  girls  are  In 
the  Nation's  combat  forces  all  over  the  world, 
it  la  vital  that  effective  action  be  given 
promptly  to  the  supply  of  all  needful  things 
required  by  them. 

Tonight  I  shall  tell  you  about  metallurgy, 
a  new  major  Indtistry  for  the  Oregon  country, 
the  urgent  demands  upon  it  by  war  Indus- 
tries, and  the  hope  of  retaining  it  aa  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  permanent,  domestic 
economy. 

During  the  past  several  month.s  those  of 
us  of  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation  who 
are  most  Interested  In  the  project  have  been 
battling  to  secure  and  retain  the  establish- 
ment at  Albany.  Oregon,  of  a  federally  financed 
and  operated  electrometallurglcal  laboratory. 


That  we  have  secured  It  is  an  Important 
achievement:  and  that  we  have  suooeeded  in 
retaining  Its  location  at  Albany  is  most  vital 
to  the  development  of  this  new  major  indus- 
try in  C^egon. 

Three  years  before  war  was  declared  by  our 
country,  Congress  auihorlaed  the  President 
to  accumulate  stock  pUes  of  straiegic  materi- 
als. At  about  the  same  tixne  appropriate 
committees  of  th<j  Senate  api>otiiied  sub- 
coimniitces  to  go  to  various  patu  cf  cur  own 
couniry  for  the  purpokc  of  a>.cer;ainlng  from 
experienced  miners  lu  tbr  mineral  areas  their 
recommendati(}ns  how  bert  to  proceed  to  de- 
velop ore  bodies  most  quickly  I  was  sent 
to  the  Oregon-California  area  by  the  MiliUry 
Affairs  Committee  and  I  held  hearing  In 
Portland,  Grunts  Pa*B.  and  San  Franclnco  In 
the  summer  of  1B41. 

For  thiR  official  activity  then.  I  now  am 
criticized  by  those  ambitious  and  designing 
persons  who  would  rather  win  a  personal  po- 
litical campaign  than  win  the  war,  or  save 
the  lives  of  our  men  In  tht  combat  aervicas. 

As  n  rc.jult  of  tbcM  hearings  and  similar 
hcbringa  held  lii  other  areas  by  other  Sena- 
tors,  tlie  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
United  States  Oeoh^gical  Stirvry  were  au« 
thnrlord  atid  dlmcted  U)  expand  and  expedite 
their  efforts  to  nnd  new  ore  bodies  uf  strata- 
gic  minerals  and  to  recommend  methods  for 
Increasing  ttie  output  of  mines  already  In 
j-roduciion.  Our  foreign  supply  of  a  number 
of  strategic  metals  was  being  shut  off  by 
enemy  submarines.  Without  aa  ample 
supply  of  ti)ese  strategic  meiala  the  con- 
struction of  airplanes,  ammunition,  arma- 
ments, ships,  and  supplies  could  not  oou- 
tlnue  to  be  produced  in  the  volume  necessary 
to  equip,  furnish,  serve,  and  transport  our 
combat  forces.  Time  aiid  volume  of  produc- 
tion have  been,  and  stUl  are.  of  the  greatest 
national  Importance. 

On  account  of  congressional  authorization 
and  appropriations,  in  which  I  took  an  ac- 
tive and  effective  Interest.  o'..:r  production  of 
strategic  ores  In  the  western  areas  of  oui 
country,  including  Ala&ka,  have  greatly  ex- 
panded since  1939,  but  the  present  rate  of 
production  of  certain  other  metals  also  must 
be  Increased. 

This  cotmtry.  prior  to  the  summer  of  1941, 
was  illy  prepared  to  qjaintain  its  supremacy 
in  war,  or  in  pesice.  because  of  the  lack 
of  electrometaUurgical  and  electrochemical 
Industries 

Lew-cost,  large  volume  power  Is  an  indis- 
jjensable  factor  in  commercial  metaUurgical 
production.  I  was  well  Informed  on  thla 
subject  early  in  my  service  in  the  Congress 
and  hnd  ascertained  conditions  in  Germany, 
our  greatest  commercial  rival  and  our  thea 
most  likely  possible  enemy. 

To  strengthen  our  national  position  In  this 
connection,  early  In  1939  I  supported  con- 
gressionai  authorizations  and  appropriations 
for  the  construction  and  placement  ot  two 
generating  units  at  Bonneville  and  three  at 
Grand  Coulee.  At  this  time  also  I  saved  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  appropriation  In 
committee 

In  the  fall  of  1939  and  the  spring  of  1940  I 
was  able  to  have  added  four  Bonneville  units 
and  three  Grand  Coulee  units  in  t^  appro- 
priations bills.  I  succeeded  in  including 
these  BonnevUle  units  In  the  appropriation 
bill  after  the  executive  department  had  dis- 
approved them,  and  in  the  summer  of  1940 
I  saved  another  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
appropriation  and  added  three  more  genera- 
tors for  the  Grand  Coulee  power  project  I 
likewise  supported  appropriations  for  other 
western  plants,  defense  activities,  and  public 
power  projects. 

In  the  winter  of  1941-42  I  successfully  pro- 
posed the  Shasta  Dam  compromise  and  Sen- 
ate policy  report.  Because  of  these  eLrly 
successful  activities  I  believe  I  have  the  ri^ut 
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ma-  tn  demand  full  Utilization  of  the  hydro-    |    duclng  about  600.000.000  pounds  of  aHlralnum    ;        In  closing.  I  want  to  remind  the  people  of 
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now  to  demand  full  utilization  of  the  hydro- 
electric resourcrs  which  Congress  provided  for 
the  ColumbU  River  area. 

HavliiK  secured  and  made  available  larRc 
blocks  of  cheap  hydroelectric  energy  for  the 
use  and  development  of  industry  ai.d  lis  pay 
rolla  In  the  OTe^(jn  country,  the  problem  n'  w 
Is  to  put  It  to  the  best  and  (createst  p<>*pi\}\t 
use  without  delay 

It  u»  my  purpot*  to  securt  all  th«  Federal 
•Ml  tar  th«  •MtablistonMiit  of  n«w  and  hiric-r 
par  rolls  in  th«  Oragmi  e««n«fy  whi/ri  t.ftj- 
tf«nt  rorwiKht  and  »'-if>'i  r.-.'t,.,M.-  pu.f,- 
n>nf  may  junMfv     H'-'  'i- "  !(i,!f..i'.  i.  s',k- 

g«at«.  mnn  I  ■  ■i-i  ".i..--  ■i.«-  i/ti'.iU'nt  uii« 
lueation  of   'i,<    n  ir,«fi,-   u,  Ui«-  (,»r>-t/'(H  c'iut\- 

try  and  »h'  <if. 'l' prn*f(t  of  |*< mufi^nt  in* 
duatriM  wia»  tiiri;  pay  rt.lu  from  i.it#ni,  a« 
wail  as  aclUe    naiural   TfiniUint* 

It  la  Otir  phiii  to  ffctiiblifh  It)  the  area 
aervcd  by  B'^nnevUle  ctuMp  el.ctnc  power. 
reduction  plantx.  and  htneltf-ri  to  reduce  orea 
to  meiaU  Then,  to  f•hlabll^h  in  this  same 
area.  rcjlllng-mlllB  and  extrusion  plants  to 
convert  metals  Into  shapen  and  forms.  Then, 
to  locate,  also  in  the  area.  miU.s  and  plants 
to  manwfaciure  tlu-  metal  shapes  and  forms 
Into  all  the  niuUiiude  of  articles,  part.-,  en- 
gines and  finl.^hed  product.s  with  which  to 
conduct  the  war;  and  which,  when  peace 
aK.'iin  bles-ses  us,  may  be  converted  Into  the 
manufacture  of  all  the  various  Implements 
and  articles  of  commerce.  Metallurgy  Is  the 
genesis  and  the  s(  urce  of  a  new  and  perma- 
nent  Industry   In  Oregon. 

Oregon  Is  fortunate  m  havi»g  as  Us  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Department  of  Geology 
and  Mineral  Industry.  Mr  Earl  Nixon,  one 
of  the  foremost  mctal!ur^<ists  m  the  county. 
I  have  been  kept  advised  and  informed  by 
him,  and  his  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines   has   been    Invaluable. 

At  pre.'ent,  aluminum  In  various  processes 
Is  transported  four  times  across  the  conti- 
nent— chromium  twice  at  least.  And  so  it 
Is  with  other  metals  Economy  Justifies  this 
plan  which  I  h;ive  outlined  and  the  maximum 
utilization  of  the  hydri>electr:c  power  of  the 
area,  demands  it. 

Today,  the  attention  of  Industry  Is  directed 
to  the  West  coast.  The  names  'Grand 
Coulee."  "Bonneville  Dam."  "Columbia  Rlv^r 
aiummum  plants,"  "Boeing."  "Kaiser  ship- 
yards" are  synonymous  with  achievement. 

The  Paciric  Northwest  Is  3.000  miles  from 
Washington.  D  C  .  but  its  influence  Is  felt 
here  In  our  Ca.  ttal.  over  In  Africa,  down  in 
the  South  Pacific,  up  in  Klska.  and  over  In 
Germany.  Boeing  bombers  from  Seattle, 
made  from  aluminum  produced  by  Bonne- 
ville power,  are  dropping  bombs  on  our  ene- 
mies all  over  the  world  Many  of  the  struc- 
tural parts  for  those  bombers  are  made  by 
manufacturers  m  i."'ortland.  Mercury  from 
Oregon  quicksilver  mines  is  going  into  ex- 
plosives rained  on  the  Axis  war  centers  in 
Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia.  It  is  also  used  in 
antlfouUng  paints  for  American  f^ghfing 
ships.  Antimony  from  our  Pacific  Northwest 
mines  is  going  Into  shrapnel,  and  into  sub- 
marine batteries.  Chromium.  which  is 
mined  from  Ctxis  County  bench  sands.  Is 
going  Into  stainless  steels  in  war  equipment. 
Lead  from  om-  Pacific  Northwest  Is  going 
Into  bullets  and  Into  submarine  batteries 
along  with  antimony. 

Ships  made  in  Portland  are  carrymo;  sup- 
plies and  equipment  on  the  s 'a  lanes  of  tiie 
world  to  our  armed  forces  and  are  bringnv; 
back  raw  materials  for  forging  war  weapons 
and  for  helpin-^  to   feed  our  civilians 

While  our  situation  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  strategic  metals  has  eased,  we  have 
been  confronted  with  unprecedented  de- 
mands in  the  light  metals  field.  Before 
Pearl  Harbor  we  were  producing  less  than 
30  000.000  pounds  of  magnesium  a  year,  but 
our  needs  now  are  more  thati  20  times  that 
amount.     Defore  Pearl  Harbor,  we  were  pro- 


ducing about  600.000,000  pounds  of  altlminum 
a  year,  but  the  needs  now  for  our  vast  air- 
plane production  program  and  other  lighting 
machines  are  approximately  5  times  that 
amoimt 

Hydroelectric  p'jwer  available  In  quiintlty 
and  uf  low  cost  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  haa 
resulted  In  the  e.itabllAhment  of  aluminum 
plants  In  the  area,  and  Is  helping  to  meet 
the  Nation  n  demands  for  this  vital  m»ta. 

Tlie  Amfrlsiiii  supply  of  bJiumle,  which  l« 
an  ttlurninurn  ore  Is  only  suffl'  lent  t/j  maat 
oui  (iruiithilA  (or  th«i  ii«'St  2  ysur*.  arul  our 
f'  r/i'/n  *',uiii'»  art  not  now  ayallablf  to  Uf 
OM  account  of  tha  act»*Ul*a  of  tn#tny  sub* 
marinaa 

W*-   mu   t    Til. 'I   i,ih«T   »/.tii(«'ii   than    tiimsua 

foi  in.ikii  i/  iii.ii-iiumi  AluiiiiDUin  <  -m  !>«•  >  !)• 
talne<l  U<  m  I'ti.tin  ( laye  lo  dmcl' p  lin- 
provfU  po<<-  <»  I'ir  rsttiK  iii-ii  iiluniuiinn 
from  aluininnin  <  layn  i*  to  be  ont-  of  ihr  chief 
functions  at  the  long  delayed  <.|M'ratli;n  of 
the  Electrcxlevelopment  Liiboratory  at  Al- 
bany 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  has  carried 
on  an  intensive  exploration  pri  gram  in  Ore- 
gon and  has  reported  to  me  that  the  Hubart 
Butte  depo.sits  in  Lane  County  contain  more 
than  5,000,000  and  possibly  10.000  000  tons  of 
the  finest  clay  There  is  another  vast  clay 
deposit  near  Molalla.  Clackamas  County, 
which  the  Bureau  Is  exploring. 

The  Bureau  is  carrying  on  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  ore-testing  studies  to  utilize  lead- 
zinc  ores 

In  Columbia  County,  Oregon,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are  iron  deposits 
which  should  be  developed  for  post-war 
neef's.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  reported 
that  several  million  tons  of  Iron  ore  are  in- 
dicated in  the  Columbia  County  deposits. 
There  now  Is  a  small  sponge  iron  plant  in 
operation  at  Cascade  Locks.  Oregon.  It  must 
be  given  every  encouragement  to  grow,  pros- 
per, and  expand. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  large  reserves  of 
coal,  and  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  have  studied  the  Ccos  Bay 
coals  of  Oregon.  Tlie  Geological  Survey 
estimates  the  original  reserves  of  coal  in  the 
Coos    Bay    area    at    1,000.000,000    tons. 

You  can  new  understand  why  ihe  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  Electrode- 
velopnient  Laboratory  at  Albany,  Oregon,  is  of 
such  great  Importance  to  the  war  efTort  and 
to  Oregon's  subsequent  development  This 
laboratory,  which  will  be  staffed  with  metal- 
lurKists  and  other  skilled  technicians,  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
Oregon  country  There  will  be  developed 
there  new  methods  for  the  treatment  of  low- 
grade,  or  off-grade,  minerals.  In  the  West 
are  potential  ores  of  aluminum,  magnesium, 
chromium,  manganese,  nickel,  zinc,  copper, 
and  other  strategic  minerals  for  winch  proc- 
esses c;in  be  developed, 

Tlie  Albany  laboratory  will  point  tlie  way 
to  the  production  of  many  alloys  for  a  multi- 
tude of  u.seful  purposes.  The  Pacific  North- 
west long  has  awaited  a  laboratory  to  serve 
as  a  cle.irlng  house  of  InformatH  n  in  research 
and  will  provide  that  technical  Infrrmation 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtaintd. 

This  IS  the  time  to  lay  the  Rroundwork 
for  the  post-war  industrial  Pacific  North- 
west. The  thousands  of  war  workers  are 
there,  and  their  skills  will  be  lost,  and  their 
unemployment  a  tragedy,  unless  jobs  are 
foimd  for  tliem  when  peace  comes  Tlie  ship- 
yards ar"  tlure.  ready  to  builfl  more  cargo 
ve.vsels  and  later  new  luxury  liners  Tlie  air- 
plane plants  are  ready  to  turn  again  to  ocean- 
spanning  transports  The  cheap  electrical 
energy  is  there  But  all  the.se  tacllltles  aie 
dependent  upon  the  factors — minerals,  r.w 
materials,  and  cheap  power.  And  these,  too. 
are  tliere  and  must  be  ready  for  operation  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  help  in  winning  the 
war.  and  to  provide  more  jobs  for  the  other- 
wise unemployed,  whea  victory  la  won. 


In  closing.  I  want  to  remind  the  people  of 
the  Oregon  country  of  the  early  and  cc-istant 
support  which  Senator  McNary  has  given  to 
the  Bonneville  power  project.  T)ie  great 
worth  of  his  long  public  service  must  now  be 
obvious  to  all. 


Noteworthy  Accomptiifimenti  Proft  Value 
of  Foreifn  Trade  lout* 

[:Xi  ENSIGN  OP  litMAHKH 

HON,  EMANUEL  CELLER 

at  Nrw  roBK 
IN  THE  HOJBE  OF  KErRE«FNTATTVW 

Thursdau.  May  6,  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  for- 
eign-trade z.^ne  was  .set  up  under  the 
Celler  Act  of  June  18,  1934,  I  followed 
with  interest  the  progress  of  the  foreign 
trade  zone,  or  "free  port."  that  has  been 
e.stabli.^h.  d  at  New  York.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  annual  reports  emanat- 
ing from  the  PoreiKn-Trade  Zones  Board 
appeared  recently  in  the  May  1.  1943, 
i.^.sue  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly. 
The  Foreirn  Commerce  Weekly  is  the 
final  medium  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  di.ssi-mination  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  information  gathered 
throu.chout  the  world. 

I  have  naturally  followed  with  great 
intere.st  the  propre.s.s  of  the  New  York 
foreign-trade  zone  and  in  whatever  aid 
I  have  given  to  that  zone,  which  is  oper- 
ated by  the  city  of  New  York,  with  Harry 
Shanks  a,s  its  splendid  operating  head.  I 
have  found  ample  reason  to  give  much 
credit  for  thi^tr  cooperation  to  Wayne  C. 
Taylor.  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  Tom  Lyons,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board. 

I  herewith  set  forth  portions  of  the 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1942 
submitted  by  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones 
Board: 

Noteworthy  Accompi  ishments  Prove  Vaut 
OF  Foreign -Tr.\de  Zones 

In  Its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
1942,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  several 
days  ago,  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board, 
headed  by  S.'cretary  of  Commerce  Jesse 
Jones,  emphasizes  the  post-war  value  of  such 
facilities  in  our  principal  ports  and  hints 
at  possible  Federal  Government  action  to 
establish  such  zones  If  local  Interests,  public 
or  private,  "fall  to  formulate  definite  plans'" 
immediately  after  hostilities   cease 

The  report  points  out  that  in  the  New 
York  foreign-trade  zone  large  quantities  of 
miscellaneous  foreign  merchandise  have  been 
accommodated  In  tran.sit  or  for  subscqiunl 
transshipment  when  jxis-sihle  to  various  for- 
eign countries.  Much  of  this  material  was 
essential  to  our  national  war  program  As  a 
result,  the  Federal  Government  was  able  to 
acquire  strategic  supplie.-  which,  except  for 
the  existence  of  the  zxme,  might  never  have 
reached  the  United  States 

Signed  by  Secretary  Jones.  Secretary  of 
War  Stimson.  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau,  who  constitute  the  Board,  the 
report  points  out  that  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  against  the  Axis 
Powers  it  quickly  became  evident  that  ware- 
house facilities  in  prir.cipal  ports  on  the 
Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts  were  se- 
riously inadequate. 
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Ex.imlnlp.f:,   cutt.nc;,   "lampllng,   combining 
parts  of  different  lots  with  domestic  products 


greatest  single  less  we  have  suffered  In  this 
war.     He  had  served  successively  at  the  head 


earliest  po.ssible  date  in  the  present  con- 
flict, the  problems  of  a  post-war  world 
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MnjTART    EXICENarS 

This  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  han- 
d!!ng  port  trnfBc  necessitated  embargofs 
and  orders  by  military  and  emergency 
transportation  agencies  rrqulring  the  re- 
moval of  fofeipn  Import  and  exTX'rt  mer- 
chandise to  inland  arms  l.n  order  to  pro- 
»ld-  «*sentlal  storafe  fflclllttea  lor  military 
otxraiion*  af  our  p<»rj».  thus  throi»lr>«  an 
adti.iionitl  ItmO  cti  an  aJraady  heavily  bur- 
dened Inland  tiinajiort  sjrst^m 

"W-r  requlr«'ffi*'ii«(i  f/,f  /•alstlntr  fj'fl  fii< 
cil,'.»'s  «f>'l  tiir  •uep»(i'i//»i  of  '' 'nrnrrrlftl 
r'ftmMUTM'ifi  "  <ha  f « jKift  •».!/••  lis**  f». 
•(j|i«d  in  a  dt^rih  tit  avaitalji»  r>  n*  aiir^ 
Viii  (X<^«n   tvrrniriKla  rrvrtcd   ut    rsirtt/ltii   to 

m<vt  the  nilitury  and  Imd-Uttta  pfottrutii 
Ci>i«  ba  tmuil\y  adapUMl  lat<rr  fur  (ornin- 
tiadc-xoi.e  puipoM-a  and  Ihettruy  aid  future 
'K'xxl  neii{ht>u('  lelaiiuitk  and  irude  |xjUcu«." 

MEW  Totx  tout  irrt  blcord 

At  the  end  of  the  last  tL-ciA  year  the 
New  York  foreign  trade  zone  was  the  only 
such  area  in  operation.  Eaclt  succeeding 
year  s.nce  this  New  York  facility  was  estab- 
llslied  In  1937  It  has  set  new  records  for 
Tulue  cf  merchandise  handled. 

Since  Pearl  H:irbor.  military  necessity  has 
required  the  New  York  rone  to  curtail  Us 
oi:erati,)ns  and  to  transfer  a  laree  part  of 
tliem  to  a  .scrie'^  of  piers  on  the  Manhattan 
aide  of  the  Hudson  River. 

OTHER     POBT    OFFICIALS    ACT 

However,  the  t?rowing  Importance  of  the 
New  York  zone  In  dcTclnptnc  foreien  cfim- 
merce.  especially  m  overquota  coffee  and 
sugsu".  B.-azilian  and  I^ruvian  cotton.  Latln- 
Ani'-iicau  canned  meat,  Sumatra  tobacco. 
C^-.lnefce  and  Bolivian  tungsten,  and  various 
ether  prcrlucts,  have  prompted  officials  of 
sever?.!  Gulf  ports  t  ■  t;'.ke  definite  steps  lock- 
Ini^  toward  tlie  establishment  of  similar  fa- 
cilities in  that  area  For  example,  applica- 
tions l,>r  grants  to  estsibllfh  such  facilities 
have  been  tiled  by  the  Hams  County  Hcubton 
Ship  C2  anaei  Navigation  District  for  a  lone 
at  Eouston.  Tex  .  and  by  the  Board  of  Cojn- 
missioncrs  of   tl.e   Port  of   N«w  Orleans 

In  ac^dltlon  to  these  appHcatious  from  pub- 
lic f4tuhcnties.  an  applicailon  was  received 
dunne  the  fi«^,il  year  from  the  Western  Heml- 
phere  Corpoi-«tlon  of  New  Jersey  to  establish 
and  operate  s  foreign -trade  zone  In  the 
Greenville  Section  of  Jersey  City,  port  cf  New 
York, 

The  Board  his  these  applications  under 
consideration,  a:  d  olBchils  of  a  number  cf 
other  ports  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
lartflc  coasts  are  underrtood  to  be  giving 
serious  eonsiderr^tlon  and  stiidv  to  th?  ques- 
tion of  est-blt'-iilne  forelen-lrade  zcnes  to 
meet  post-war  conditions  and  shifting  trends 
In  world  trade. 

LAW  S    BASIC    PUKPOSK 

The  pu-pose  of  the  law  au'horlzing  the 
e.';*ahlifhn^er.t  cf  foreign-trade  zor-.es,  ap- 
proved June  18,  1834,  generally  is  to  provide 
enclosed  and  policed  areas,  UT^der  Federal 
Fupervlsion,  In  or  adjacent  to  ports  of  entry 
whrre  fcreipn  and  domestic  merchandise  may 
be  landed  without  anplKation  of  the  customs 
laws. 

In  e\icb  a  facility,  goods  may  be  stored, 
procewed,  or  otherwise  manipulated,  but  tiot 
manufactured  or  exhibited  to  the  public,  and 
may  l>e  exported  or  brought  into  customs 
territory  subject  to  the  laws  and  regtilaticns 
of  the  United  States  affecting  Imported  mer- 
chandising. 

TACILJTIKS    REQXnKXO 

To  quali/y  under  the  law  for  consideration 
a&  a  foreign-trade  zone,  the  area  covered  by 
an  applies tioD,  among  other  things,  must 
have  adequate  ships,  docks,  wharves,  ware- 
hru"«es.  loadmg  and  mooring  facilities,  where 
the  sone  te  adjacent  to  water,  and.  In  the 
case  at  an  Inland  xone,  must  have  adequate 


loading.  unJoadlrg.  and  warehouse  facili- 
ties. Thla  latter  prcvi.slcn  for  Inland  zones 
Is  e?perially  sipnlflcant  In  the  light  of  the 
am.;^lng  development  of  air  cargo  transport. 

rtJ?icTK)i«a  nr.roRutD 
The  functions  performed  by  n  foreign-trade 
rone  nrr  iliti  tra'ed  hy  the  hsndllrg  o:  S-ima- 
trn  trbacco  In  the  New  Ynfk  rone  Farujti'-s 
for  WHrpbou«ilng  anrt  market ing  ihu  ih  n-l*-,./ 
tnhnrr>,  w^f#  erec«»il  In  flc  Nrw  V  tr%  ?  rt># 
hy  fwr/b  f rowers  at  h  <•»■«♦  nl  wmiy  hn:f 
a  fiiiiii  ft  d'liiwr*  M'ft0  thuM  ♦<■) rio*/ o-x» 
*'nt\ty   itt  mifrstm  an/i  juta  ioIh./i  ,£  hmii 

\tfl'\%    htolltftH    )f)f/»   th*'    t'lhf    ft    •"t.,|jr    |,f,j 

•nl*  aijfir.K  «t.«  txuit  a  yri.r*  I'  i«  in.i.-f- 
fet<«.d  inm  H  •mivirut  quaiKMy  i*  >m  htind 
Ui  nn'-ei  ih«  niMds  of  ih*  Am*rit.»ii  fujar 
I  rid  u*  try  for  a  number  of  yes  is 

h(  w  Tork  City's  annual  report  sen  out 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  foreign-trsde 
tone  lor  the  manipulation  and  stoiBge  of 
foreien  p.nd  domestic  merchandiFe  over  the 
bonded    wareht  use    and    drawback    systems. 

INUOMZ    AMD    CXPEMSC8 

The  opeiatlng  records  and  accounts  of  the 
foreign-trade  Bone  are  maintained  on  a  cal- 
endar-year basis.  According  to  its  annual 
report  for  the  year  1941.  the  gross  operating 
income  was  »aei.32»  and  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  were  •428.385.  Includ- 
ing $29,374  representing  the  cost  of  United 
States  customs  oAcers  who.^  services  are 
paid  by  the  grantee.  The  net  profit  to  the 
city  for  1941  was  $333,570, 

Tlie  report  of  the  city  shows  receipt  dur- 
Ine  the  year  1»41  of  4.216  lotp  of  merchandise 
weichlnR  13«  BflO  short  tons  and  having  a 
value  of  $38623,194.  Although  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  receive,  the  num- 
ber of  lots  and  value  of  merchandise  repre- 
sents an  increase  from  1940  when  2.952  lots 
of  merchandise,  welching  215.658  tons,  valued 
at  ^83  431,000.  were  re-'cived  m  the  zone. 
Similar  figures  for  1937.  the  first  year  the 
zone  was  in  operation,  were  92  lots  of  mer- 
chandise weighing  10.600  tons  and  valued 
at  $1  174,000,  In  1941.  232  different  com- 
modities from  48  foreign  countries  were  re- 
ceived at  the  zone. 

Cargo  received  In  the  zone  in  1941  was 
tTan.sp)orted  by  40  vessels  engaged  in  fore4;n 
trade,  603  inland  waterway  and  harbor  craft. 
2.140  motortrucks,  53  rali  cars,  and  16  par- 
cel-post and  hand-lot  deliveries. 

ZOKE'S    PBOGREBS    SHOWN 

The  progress  of  the  zone  since  January  1, 
1938,  Is  reflected  In  the  following  data: 
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The  total  tonnage  and  value  of  merchan- 
di.^e  forwarded  from  the  zone  during  the 
years  1940  and  1941,  Including  exports,  re- 
exports, transshipment*,  and  Imports,  were 
as  follows: 
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•OICK  AAUFNT  DCTAII  « 

In  1941.  40  percent  by  weight  and  35  per- 
cent by  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  for- 
w.irdrci  fr- m  the  fo:cicn-{r.  de  zona  was  f»- 
fxpcrti^  or  tran«»ii,pr>jd  nlwr-.-d  Himi'nr 
flfTures  tfn  1940  ahcw  thrt  rtrsports  and 
tran^'hlpments  were  60  p.  r<ent  ht  weight 
arKi  4.5  pfTXif  nt  by  va)»>e  iff  sii  f<ir«>ien  m*"^- 
rharuliw  forvard«<i  fiom  i;.*>  semie  Tbu 
clf-;!inf>  In  1941  la  fiftrihMli.ti!#  m  part  «/>  ih«> 
fs'l  (  l^ntyCf.  m»  prVir  Ui  lt«  ftn  tt\>*\Um  l.y 
Mif  ri<-r»nti'i«i  fhof  (•(  U'ltry  h>  j  r«>'»<vMi  «h»». 
,    »i (.»,),(.(   iJiutmu*   thr<ii|{t|   (iMt  for«,iell  i(Md« 

Ut  76  l<Htrk(n  mntntrim  amtunixd  u>  47j»''0 
khnit  utm  vuluuC  itC  tpprt  Kiittalfly  •J7,r>«,' 
0()«,  aiuj  mrrtliandu*  imfx-fitd  uiio  (  u^totl,a 
ternl<  ry  ol  ihe  United  fctaieii  irom  Ui*  aotie 
in  1041  weit'hed  TK  040  ehfwt  ton*  and  »ra 
vulued  at  $367S»46'i  Total  receipu  and 
Bhli  menth  represent  n  d -en  .ise  under  1940 
of  39  percent  It  weipht  and  1  7  percent  in 
value  The  merchandise  renriftinlng  in  the 
Bone  on  E)ecember  31.  1941,  weighed  86,483 
short  tons  and  was  valued  at  $36,IC9  018  be- 
InR  a  substantial  Increase  In  th*  amrunt  and 
value  of  merchandise  in  the  zone  over  that 
at  the  start  at  the  year  1941 

Merchandise  shipped  from  the  zone  In  1941 
was  transported  by  8  vessels  engagetl  In  for- 
eign trade,  834  inland  Wiiterway  and  harbor 
craft.  6  139  motor  tru'ks.  31  rail  cars,  and  409 
messenger  deliverlefc 

In  order  of  value,  the  10  lee.ding  commodl-  • 
ties  handled  at  the  zone  In  1941  were:  To- 
bacco, $20.237 JI4:  tungsten  one,  $11035  698; 
airplanes  and  parts.  $9,649,116;  cotton.  $9.- 
424,386:  machinery.  $7,977,604;  auvo  parts 
and  trucks.  $4,666,171;  coal-tar  dycstnfls  and 
colors.  $2490,914;  torka-beans.  $1,833,983: 
distilled  spirits.  $1,189,487;  and  preserved 
meats.  $1,165,876 

In  crder  of  Importance,  by  value,  of  mer- 
chaftdiee  received  In  the  zone,  the  10  leading 
countr.es  in  1941  were:  Netherlands  E  ust  In- 
dies, $23,509,018;  United  States.  $24  840.300; 
Brazil,  $7,577,325;  China,  $5,158  113:  Switzer- 
land. $3.241292:  Burma  $3  021803:  Mex;ca. 
$2.233  580:  Argentina  $2  194.087;  Venezuela. 
$1  823.356;  and  Bolivia,  $1,830,821, 

In  crder  of  Importance,  by  v;i!ue.  of  mer- 
chandise f-hipped  from  the  zone,  the  6  lead- 
Ir.g  countries  in  1941  were:  United  SUtes. 
$35  875.500:  United  Kingdom.  $21,983,573: 
Egypt.  $2  162.361;  China,  $2  075.239;  Canada, 
$1.7;"6695:  and  Union  cf  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. $1,461,024. 

MAKT  KIHTDS  OT  MAKIPTTLATIOM 

Tlie  deputy  collector  In  charge  Etatea 
that  mere  than  50  varicua  forms  of  manipu- 
laticn  and  prcoessing.  covering  nuraercus 
ccmmcditie.'=.  were  carried  on  In  the  zone 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Some  cf  the  princ.pal 
types  cf  manipulation  Included: 

The  weighing,  sampling,  and  cleaning  by 
electrostatic,  electromagnetic  process,  ta- 
bling, flotation,  grlndiiig,  screening,  roast- 
ing, leaching,  mixing  witii  other  lots  and  re- 
packing into  domestic  drums,  of  tungsten 
ore  and  antimony. 

Maturing,  examining,  reconditioning, 
sampling,  weighing,  destroying  damaged 
leaves,  and  repartrlng  tobacco 

Examining.  j;rading,  and  repft<di:lng  dia- 
monds. 

p;Tt»m<n*ne.  aasembling  into  domestic 
cases,  and  repacking  watch  movements  for 
export  via  parcel  post. 

Ventilating,  turning,  ridging,  culling,  tint- 
ing, bagging,  destroying  rots,  and  weighing 
Brazil  nuts. 

Examining,  labeling,  and  repacking  food- 
stuffs, tobacco,  and  cigarettes,  for  dUpmcnt 
to  the  International  Red  Cress  at  Oeaeva  for 
American  and  other  prisoners  of  war  In  Axis 
countries. 

7*he  examining,  cleaning,  and  repacking  of 
■eeds.  grains.  azKl  drugs. 
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Many  of  us  will  vividly  recall  the  thou-    I  yo«.  the  mllHona  of  Americans  everywhere. 
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Examlnlr.f;.  cutt.nt:.  "sflmpUng.  combining 
parts  of  different  lots  with  domestic  products 
and  repacking  cotton  and  woolen  piece  goods 
for  ex])ort. 

The  examining,  sampling,  recoopertng. 
bung-fllling.  gaging,  affixing,  strip  stamps  of 
liquors  (brandy,  rum,  wine,  and  whisky) 

Examining,  labeling,  repacking  into  do- 
mestic cartons  and  destroying  and  reexport- 
Ing  rejects  of  South  American  canned  meats 

Grading,  cleaning,  splitting,  polishing,  and 
repacking  chickpeas 

Trimming  leather. 

The  examining,  sampling,  repacking  In 
domestic  containers  of  olive  oil. 

Grading,  cutting  off  fringes  and  repacking 
rugs  and  fringed  merchandise. 

refugees'  effects 

Of  the  original  2.200  vans  and  6  000  other 
packages  of  rcfut^ees'  effects  originally  sent  to 
the  zone  by  Europeans  fleeing  the  Nazi  ter- 
ror, there  stlU  lemam  only  136  vans  and  1.000 
Other  packages.  Besides  regular  deliveries  on 
appraisement  entries,  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  the  operator  has  taken  title,  under  local 
V.  arehouse  statutes,  to  89  delinquent  lots 
embracing  64  vans  and  180  other  packages. 
These  were  sold  nt  8  public  auctions  in  the 
Zone  after  the  operattir  had  entered  the 
effect*  and  p«ld  duty  thereon. 

This  method  of  disposal  has  proved  very 
satisfactory,  as  the  amounts  realized  have 
been  sufficient  to  reSinburso  the  operator  for 
the  duty  as  well  as  to  meet  all  accrued 
charj;es  and  to  leave  a  surplus  to  be  held  In 
trust  for  the  original  owners  of  the  goods. 

DUTIES  COLUECTED  MOUNT 

Tlip  collection  of  customs  duties  on  mer- 
chandise Imported  Into  customs  territory 
during  1941  amounted  to  $2.867352.  Fur  the 
previous  years  of  1937.  1938.  1939.  and  1940 
the  amounts  were  $29,936.  $345,635.  $732,107, 
and  $1,931,290.  respectively  The  Increase  In 
1941  comparrd  with  1940  was  nearly  50 
percent. 

The  collection  of  this  revenue  was  at  no 
additional  expense  to  the  Government,  as  the 
salaries  of  customs  ofHcials  are  borne  by  the 
grantee. 


T.'ibute  to  the  Late  Lt.  Gen.  Frank 
Maxwell  Andrewi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OK 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALARAM.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  6  ^Iccjislatiie  day  of 
Monday.  May  3> ,  1943 

Mr.    HILL.      Mr     President,    in    this 

morning's  Washington  Post  there  is  an 

editorial  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Lt. 

Gt'n.  Frank  M.  Andrews,  who  was  killed 

In  a  tragic  aii plane  accident  over  Iceland 

day  before  ye.'^terday.    General  Andrews 

was  one  of  the  great  pioneer  airmen  of 

our  country.     He  was  a  fine  soldier,  a 

spjendid  gentleman,  and  a  great  leader. 

I  wish  to  jo»n  in  thi>  tribute  to  him.  and 

ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

Append'X  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANDY    ANDREWS 

Let  us  mourn  with  the  Array  the  death  of 
Lt  Oen.  Frank  Maxwell  Andrews,  our  com- 
mander In  chief  ill  the  Euripean  theater,  in 
a   flying   accident    over    Iceland.     He    is    the 


greatest  single  less  we  have  suffered  In  this 
war.  He  had  .served  successively  at  the  head 
of  the  Caribbean  defense  command,  the 
Middle  Ea.st  command,  and  the  European 
command  In  all  the.se  posts  he  had  done 
a  superb  Job.  both  In  organization  and  In 
comunlcuting  his  own  buoyant  and  combat- 
ive spirit  to  tl;e  American  troops. 

There  was  nobody  quite  like  the  warm- 
hearted "Andy."  except  perhaps  the  man 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1920  In  command  of 
the  air  occupation  forces  in  Germany.  Gen. 
"BlUy"  Mitchell.  General  Andrews  was  a 
flying  general.  Not  for  a  minute  did  he 
live  apart  from  his  passion  for  air  power. 
And.  like  Mitchell,  he  suffered  for  It.  In 
1939  he  was  reduced  in  rank  from  a  major 
general  to  a  colonel  and  .■-ent  t^  ban  Antonio, 
where  he  languished  till  the  fallowing  year, 
whtn  he  was  rescued  by  Pre.-identlal  order. 
The  specific  cause  of  his  demotion  is  not  In 
the  lecord.  It  Is  said  that  he  made  him  elf 
a  nuisance  to  the  longbowmen  of  the  Army 
by  Insisting  on  the  four-engine  bomber.  At 
the  time  he  was  commanding  general  of  the 
General  Headquarter  Air  Force.  "Give  me 
four  engines,  or  take  these  stars."  is  the  de- 
fiant way  he  Is  said  to  have  put  It.  They 
took  his  stars,  but.  praise  be.  the  four-engine 
bomber  was  put  Into  our  air  pn  gram 

Andrews  was  -.he  leader  of  as  gallant  a 
group  as  has  ever  dLstingul.>-hed  the  American 
Army  All  of  iliem  shared  AnJys  passion. 
They  served  with  him  In  the  Headquartcis 
A!r  Force  which  vas  set  up  in  1935.  This  was 
the  first  step  toAard  buildli.g  an  orr;anlz.a- 
tion  for  air  power  in  this  cf)iintry.  Prior  to 
that  time,  according  to  William  Bradford 
Hule,  In  the  Fight  for  Air  Pt)wtT,  "all  the  air- 
planes we  had  were  attached  to  the  various 
corps  areas.  Most  of  the  squadrons  were  still 
called  observation  squadr.ms.  and  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  had  not  admitted  that  the  airplane 
had  any  function  other  than  to  accomput.y 
the  Army  to  which  It  was  atl.iched  and  to 
aid  in  tactical  operations  "  Andy  had  on  his 
staff  such  enthusiasts  as  General  Kenney, 
Grneral  McNarnry,  General  Bradley,  Col<>nel 
Kncrr  They  prcceeded  to  develop  the  d(X'- 
trlne  for  the  employment  of  air  power  which 
Is  guiding  the  conduct  of  this  war. 

General  Andn-w's  Influence  as  a  trail 
blazer  for  air  po^ver  Is  part  of  the  annals  of 
cur  Army  Had  iie  lived  he  would  have  adcU d 
new  laurels  to  his  fame  as  an  organizer  and 
as  a  leader  cf  men  That  he  should  have 
died  In  the  way  h<'  did  Is  the  more  lamentable. 
It  was  said  of  the  59-year-old  Andrews  that 
he  never  allowed  another  man  either  to  land 
or  take  off  when  he  was  In  a  plane  Doubt- 
less he  was  at  the  controls  when  the  crash  oc- 
curred that  killed  him  His  death  should 
provoke  an  order  from  the  War  EK'partmcnt 
that  no  officer  In  any  responsible  command 
should  be  his  own  pilot  Men  of  the  caliber 
of  General  AnOrews  shotild  not  be  allowed  to 
risk  their  lives  needlessly. 


Let  Us  Not  Betray  the  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  With  the  Meaningless 
Statement  of  1917-18— "Nothing  Will 
Be  Too  Good  for  You  Boys  When  You 
Return" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
intensive  efforts  are  being  directed 
toward    a    complete    victory     at    the 


earliest  po.<5sible  date  in  the  present  con- 
flict, the  problems  of  a  post-war  world 
are  being  given  serious  con.sideration  in 
all  quarters. 

We  hrive  been  appri.sed  of  several 
plans  that  seek  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  after  the  smoke  of  battle  has  given 
way  to  world-wide  peace.  There  are  two 
principal  schools  of  thou.u'ht  regarding 
economic  conditions  following  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
will  be  an  unprecedented  demand  lor 
Civilian  !j;oods,  principally  clothes,  house- 
hold appliances,  new  automobiles,  new 
homes,  furniture,  and  numerous  other 
commcditics.  Another  group  of  post- 
war planners  sees  this  Nation's  commerce 
playint:  a  leading  role  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  foreign  nations  as  they  strucgle 
to  rehabilitate  themselves  after  this 
great  war  of  destruction  that  has, 
through  inces.sant  bombing  raids,  de- 
stroyed property  reaching  in  value  to 
billions  of  dollars. 

As  one  contemplates  the  commercial 
activity  on  txith  the  home  front  and  in 
foreign  nations  there  is  the  po.ssibility 
that  an  erroneous  conclusion  may  be 
reached  as  to  the  po.'=;sibility  of  an  unem- 
ployment problem.  At  first  glance  one 
may  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  in  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  the  world  and  our 
own  domestic  demands  that  unemploy- 
ment may  b;^  unheard  of  and  tliat  an  era 
of  prcsperity  will  follow  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treity.  Yet  despite  the  ap- 
parent revitaliza.tion  of  our  pcacetine 
industries  many  economists  are  in  agree- 
ment that  there  will  be  a  net  loss  of  Jobs 
in  industry  of  approximately  8.000,000 
in  comparison  with  employment  records 
for  the  wartime  period,  in  addition  to 
the  lo.ss  of  8,000,000  jobs  it  is  felt  many 
women  will  elect  to  remain  in  industiy 
and  that  the  entrance  of  young  peop  e 
into  employment  channels  will  more 
than  ofl.sct  the  retirement  of  older  work- 
ers. The  women  and  younger  worke-s 
are  expected  to  swell  the  total  of  8.000,0C0 
jobs  to  a  figure  of  nearly  12. 000. COO. 

Demobilization  of  our  armed  forces  Is 
not  considered  by  economists  m  making 
the  above  computations.  Therefore, 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  If  peace 
comes  in  1943  or  early  1944.  there  will 
be  approximately  11.000  000  .service  men 
and  women  to  be  absorbed  by  industry, 
raising  the  total  of  jobs  to  approxi- 
mately 19.000.000. 

Althou^ih  there  are  two  different 
schools  of  thought  on  the  subject  of 
unemployment  following  the  signing  of 
peace  terms,  it  is  siKniflcant  that  the 
more  conservative  group  places  the  un- 
employment figure  at  about  16.000.OCO. 
Thus,  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  in- 
formed observers  confirms  the  view  that 
unemployment  is  very  likely  to  become 
a  major  problem  of  our  post-war  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  when  this  Nation  be- 
gan to  mobilize,  and  young  men  and 
young  women  began  the  march  from 
civilian  positions  to  military  assign- 
ments, my  memory  recalled  the  distress- 
ing situation  that  confronted  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces  at  the  close  of 
the  First  World  War  as  they  sought  to 
return  to  civilian  life  and  resume  thtir 
former  peacetime  vocations. 
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Many  of  us  will  vividly  recall  the  thou- 
sands of  yoimg  men  who  after  receiving 
their  honorable  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice following  the  1918  armistice  found 
to  their  dismay  that  the  oft-repeated 
statement,  "Nothing  will  be  too  good  for 
you  boys  when  you  return,"  was  in  real- 
ity meaningless  and  untrue.  This  fact 
was  indelibly  impressed  on  their  minds 
as  they  pounded  city  pavements  or  trav- 
eled from  State  to  State  in  a  vain  effort 
to  secure  employment. 

To  guard  against  a  repetition  of  such 
an  attitude  of  im gratefulness  and  to  as- 
sist in  maintaining  the  morale  of  our 
returning  servicemen  and  women  from 
the  present  war,  I  introduced  a  bill  dur- 
ing the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  pro- 
viding that  after  discharge,  all  members 
of  our  armed  forces  be  permitted  to  draw 
their  monthly  pay  for  a  period  of  6 
months  to  enable  them  to  become  ad- 
justed to  the  problems  that  will  confront 
them  in  being  returned  to  civilian  life. 
This  legislation  has  been  reintroduced 
by  me  in  the  present  session  and  Is 
known  as  H.  R.  923  and  reads  as  follows: 

H  R  923 

A  bill  to  continue  the  pay  of  all  person*  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Stales 
for  6  months  after  the  termination  cf  the 
present  conflict 

Be  it  enacted,  eic.  That  the  pay,  exclusive 
of  allowances,  of  ai'  persons  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  or  after  December  7.  1941,  who  are.  after 
tcrnilnaticn  of  hoetUitle*  of  the  present  war, 
honorably  discharged  from  such  service,  nd 
who  served  at  lea«t  90  days  therein,  shall  be 
continued  for  a  period  of  6  mouths  from  the 
date  of  their  honorable  discharge,  separation, 
or  release  from  active  service,  during  which  6 
months'  period  such  persons,  if  not  trans- 
ferred to  inactive  reserve  stattis,  shall  be 
deemed  to  l)e  mmibers  of  the  Inactive  re- 
serves forces:  Provided,  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  monthly  pay  of  any  such  persons, 
during  the  6  mx)nths'  period,  exceed  >100.  and 
should  such  persona  during  such  period  re- 
sume active-service  status,  payments  under 
this  act  shall  terminate  as  of  the  day  preced- 
ing entry  into  active  service:  PTOvided  fur- 
ther. That  within  the  monthly  pay  limitation 
Imposed  herein,  the  Increased  percentage  In 
pay  allowed  for  foreign  service  shall  apply 
where  any  such  service  la  shown. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MiaBtmtm 
IN  Till  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rbcord.  I  am  inserting  the 
address  of  National  Commander  Roane 
Waring  of  the  American  Legion,  deliv- 
ered at  CoDsUtutioD  Hall.  Washington. 
D.  C^.on  Thursday  evening,  April  22, 1943, 
which  is  a  report  on  his  tour  of  the  North 
African  l»ttle  front. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  start  my 
report  to  you,  my  fellow  Legionnaires,  and  to 


jrou.  the  millions  of  Americans  everywhere, 
on  my  tour  of  the  North  African  battle  front, 
than  by  nailing  a  German  propaganda  He. 

Vicious  ninrars  have  been  sweeping  the 
United  States  fo.-  many  months  that  th« 
Allies  in  this  global  war  against  Axis  tyranny 
v(-ere  disunited,  were  not  working  hand  In 
hand,  and  were  not  even  fighting  enthusi- 
astically shoulder  to  shoulder. 

During  the  pest  6  weeks  I  have  flown 
25  000  miles  by  air,  traveled  many  hundreds 
more  by  car  and  Jeep,  visiting  the  entire  zone 
of  combat  operations  in  North  Africa.  I  have 
lived  with  eaten  with,  and  talked  v.ith  Amer- 
ican, British,  and  French  troops  I  have 
found  the  fighting  men  of  these  United  Na- 
tions, from  generals  down  to  buck  privates, 
acting  everywhere  In  full,  complete,  and  sym- 
pathetic accord,  and  cooperating  with  mutual 
respect  and  admiration  in  the  big  )ob  of 
pushing  Rommel's  army  Into  the  sea. 

That's  a  tough  job.  Rommel  la  leading  his 
battle-experienced  professionals  with  skill 
and  daring.  But  I  have  come  home  with  the 
full  confidence  that  the  days  of  the  German 
Afrlka  Korps  are  numbered.  The  Amertcan- 
Brltish-French  forces  will  soon  write  a  Ger- 
man Lmnkercfue  into  the  history  of  this  war. 

I  have  seen  the  American  doughboy  of 
1943  In  action.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you 
need  have  no  worry  on  the  score  of  his  abil- 
ity to  fight.  He  la  the  same  American  soldier 
that  the  American  soldier  has  alwajrs  been. 
Hia  morale  Is  high  today  despite  the  desjaerate 
combat  he  has  fought.  He  is  Impelled  by 
only  one  determination,  and  that  Is  to  win 
the  wax  and  win  It  to  the  quickest  time 
possible. 

The  American  soldier  has  adapted  himself 
to  the  modern  technique  of  warfare  in  a 
manner  that  fills  my  heart  with  pride.  In 
a  day  when  all  the  accent  Is  on  speed  and 
mobUlty  and  alertness,  he  is  trigger  fast  and 
reacts  swiltly  In  emergency. 

In  the  forward  areas  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  travel  in  sturdy  litUe  Army  Jeeps. 
These  are  ideal  vehicles  for  use  on  roads 
frequently  sUafed  by  German  planes.  You 
can  abandon  a  jeep  while  it  Is  stUl  in  motion 
when  a  suspicious  aircraft  appears.  At  the 
front  we  were  cautioned  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  planes  flying  over  or  parallel  to 
the  road,  and  to  take  no  chance  on  planes  we 
couldn't  Identify  at  once.  If  a  plane  ap- 
peared heading  In  our  direction  we  were  In- 
structed to  leap  for  the  roadside  safety. 

A  road  sign  Impressed  upon  us  why  our 
boys  over  there  have  learned  to  move  fast. 

The  sign  read: 

"Major  Blank  is  burled  here.  His  last 
words  were:  'HeU,  don't  stop.  It's  only  a 
Spltiire!'  " 

Weil,  it  wasn't.     It  was  a  German  plane. 

I  can  assure  you  that  before  we  finished 
touring  the  battle  line  in  Tunisia.  'Warren 
Atherton.  our  mUitary  aides,  and  1  were 
thoroughly  schooled  in  the  maneuver  of 
leaving  a  Jeep  in  a  hurry  in  fact  we  broke 
some  records.  On  one  occasion,  as  we  fled 
from  our  dust-churning  Jeep,  we  stumbled 
for  cover  into  a  tank  mine  field.  Fortu- 
nately, we  didn't  set  ofl  any  mines. 

I  propose  to  report  to  you  the  facts  as  I 
have  seen  them.  I  want  to  give  you  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  many  questions  that 
are  in  the  mind  of  every  loyal  American 
todsy. 

Our  mission  was  undertaken  at  the  invita- 
tion of  General  Marshall,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  our  Army.  He  desired  us  to  make  tiie 
to\ir  in  order  to  familiarize  ourselves,  first 
with  the  type  and  method  and  efficiency  of 
otir  military-training  insUllatlons  In  Amer- 
ica; and  second,  to  observe  the  operation  and 
functioning  of  our  Army  In  Africa. 

The  trip  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of 
getting  a  dear  conception,  broad  in  its  scope. 
of  our  military  preparations  at  home  and  our 
operations  at  the  front.  From  this  we  have 
drawn  our  conclusions.  Upon  those  conclu- 
sions my  report  to  you  is  based,  consistent,  of 
.   course,  with  necessary  military  restrictions. 


During  anr  entire  tour  of  T  weeks  we  saw 
much  to  admire  and  much  even  to  marvel  at. 
We  also  saw  some  things  to  regret. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  the  great  air  base 
training  schools  around  San  Antonio.  We 
(Observed  there  not  only  the  training  of  the 
flying  personnel  but  also  the  training  of  the 
mechanics  and  maintenance  crews  so  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  planes  aloft. 

We  watched  large-scale  maneuvers  by  ar- 
mored and  motorized  divisions  on  the  (?reat 
open  spaces  of  the  Mojave  Desert  where  train- 
ing proceeded  under  conditions  simulating 
actual  Tifarfare. 

We  Inspected  many  schools  and  training 
centers  where  cur  antiaircraft  artillery  are 
being  Instrticted  In  the  moct  modem  meth- 
ods of  locating,  detecting,  and  destroying 
hostUe  planes.  At  Fort  Bliss  we  saw  the 
training  of  tnx^n  under  live-ammunltion 
fire. 

In  San  Francisco  we  marveled  at  the  great 
coast-defense  installations,  strong  enough  to 
stop  any  enemy  Invasion  by  air  or  water. 
There  we  also  saw  the  operation  of  a  large 
embarkation  port,  and  the  storing  of  vast 
military  supplies  and  equipment. 

In  Los  Angeles  we  went  through  tour  of 
the  large  airplane  plants,  saw  the  assembly 
lines  from  which  the  finest  fighting  ships 
of  the  skies  lift  their  wings  dally  in  un- 
counted ntunben.  We  noted  the  large  num- 
ber of  women  workers  in  these  plants. 

We  called  at  the  Army  school  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  wtwre  the  higher  commanderB 
and  their  staffs  are  being  trained  (or  field 
command. 

We  visited  the  great  Army  school  at  Den- 
ning, where  large  numbers  ol  young  men 
selected  from  the  ranks,  having  particular 
qualities  of  leadership,  and  who  have  al- 
ready had  their  basic  training  as  enlisted 
men,  were  being  instructed  In  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  platoon  commanders 
and  junior  officers.  The  training  there  was 
most  practical  and  in  the  best  modem 
methods  known  to  Army  training.  We  had 
explained  to  us  the  method  of  grading  these 
young  men  in  order  to  be  sure  that  proper 
selections  were  made  and  that  efficient  ones 
only  would  be  commissioned.  Nothing 
there  was  taken  for  granted.  The  young 
officer  who  comes  out  as  a  second  lieutenant 
can  only  do  so  after  he  has  passed  the  grill- 
ing test  and  received  the  approval  of  a 
trained  staff  of  Instructors,  as  well  as  ob- 
servers. It  gave  one  a  great  thrlU  to  see 
these  fine  upstanding  youngsters,  hardened 
and  tanned  from  their  work  In  the  ranks, 
being  trained  for  the  leadership  and  r». 
spon«ibility  of  leading  other  young  Anaerl- 
cans.  The  deadly  earnestness  with  whlcli 
these  youngsters  took  their  job.  the  serloiis- 
ness  with  which  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  work.  Is  the  strongest  evidence  that 
they  have  the  proper  qualifications  for  lead- 
ership. This  was  most  encouragiixg  to  me, 
and  I  know  It  will  be  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  soldiers  to  know  that  their  sons, 
when  they  go  into  battle,  wiU  do  so  under 
a  competent  and  tb<^oughly  trained  pla- 
toon commander. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ooncluslon  can  b« 
definitely  drawn  that  no  other  American 
Army  In  any  other  war  has  been  as  care- 
fully trained,  nor  as  superbly  equipped  to 
enter  the  combat  zone  as  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  of  today.  I  can  frankly  say. 
from  my  own  World  War  No.  I  experience, 
that  these  men  today  are  better  trained 
and  better  equipped  and  better  led  than  wa 
were  In  1917  and  1918. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  the  earnest 
nesft  with  which  the  higher  officers,  charged 
wmk  the  training  of  our  fighting  men,  ar* 
going  about  their  Jobs,  and  the  pride  they 
are  taking  in  the  accomfdlshments  of  their 
men. 

Our  senior  clloers  are  showing  under- 
standing and  appreciation  and  a  considera- 
tion In  meeting  the  problems  of  the  enllste4 
men  and  are  welding  bonds  of  teamwork  fat 
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surance  of  a  quick  and  easy  victory — a  vic- 
tory without  fiu-ther  heavy  cost  In  American 


livering,  WAVE-ing  in  and  out  of  houses. 
She  was  really  taking  a  man's  place. 


PrrrsBuacH,   April   4. — An   estimated    1.600 
American  Federation  of  Labor  laborers  went 
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the    fighting    arr.iy    that    will    destroy    our 
enemies. 

I  WM  ridlHR  with  a  general  officer  return- 
ing from  a  demonstration  put  on  by  a  well- 
trained  platoon.  The  generals  chauffeur, 
overtaking  the  platoon  along  the  road, 
honked  to  the  men  to  get  cut  of  the  way. 
The  division  commander  sa:d:  "Hold  on 
there.  thc:se  men  are  tired  They  have  done 
a  good  Job.  You.  move  over  to  the  side 
and  go  by  them  "  As  the  car  passed  the  pla- 
toon, the  general  leaned  out  and  said: 
"Thank  you.  gentlemen,  that  was  a  flue  piece 
of  work!"  His  answer  was  an  enthusiastic 
cheer 

We  left  America  for  the  war  zone  with  a 
complete  picture  ol  the  immense  backlog  <  t 
cur  Nation's  mobilized  strength  behind  the 
Allied  push  In  North  Africa.  We  had  seen 
the  vast  panorama  of  the  building  of  the 
greatest  war  machine  In  world  history — the 
amazing  a.ssembly  lines  from  which  poured 
thousands  tjf  mas.sive  tanks.  p(j'Aer{iil  war 
planes,  kjreat  gun.s.  tank  destroyers,  ships — 
the  training  centers  In  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  younkj  Americans  were  learning 
how  to  kill.  We  flew  over  fertile  plains  and 
through  the  valleys  which  were  supplying  the 
food  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians  alike. 
And  then  we  left  to  witness  the  practical  test 
of  this  gUantlc  machine  of  war  In  actu.il 
combat.  Our  tirst  stop  overseas  was  at  Casa- 
bl.Tnca,  a  surprisingly  mi  dtrn  city  of  500.000. 
There,  and  at  other  porus.  we  inspected  the 
lar^e  base  InJtallailon.s  where  all  of  the  sup- 
plies, materiel,  and  replacement  troops  are 
landed.  We  visited  the  great  centers  where 
our  American  boys  are  beinR  further  trained 
and  hardened  to  tit  them  fur  the  heat  of  the 
African  de.-ert  unc'  for  the  cold  of  the  Atlaa 
Mountains. 

At  these  African  ports  ve  learned  Tt  first 
hand  the  probk'ms  the  Army  faces  in  keep- 
ing the  life  lines  of  supplies  flowing  to  our 
forces  on  the  Tunisian  front.  It  is  more 
than  1.400  miles  from  one  of  these  ports  to 
the  flrlm;  line,  or  as  far  as  from  New  York 
City  to  Denvpr  Replacement  troop-s.  tanks. 
guns,  munitions,  food,  and  medical  .supplies 
have  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the  submarine 
parks  In  the  Atlantic  to  reach  the.se  {xirt-s. 

RKht  here  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fl^'ht- 
Inc  Navy  of  a  fl^'htlng  America  that  is  get- 
ting these  vital  .supplies  to  Africa.  The  per- 
fect coordination  and  splendid  cooperation 
that  exists  and  that  Is  evident  on  every  hand 
between  our  Army  and  our  Navy  is  one  of 
the  Insplrint;  as^surances  of  ultimate  victory. 
When  once  delivered  in  the  African  potts 
these  essential  supplies  have  to  be  moved 
over  some  of  the  highest  mountain  ranges 
In  Africa  There  are  no  great  networks  of 
railroads  or  line  highways  There  is  only  a 
single-track  rail  line  over  which  mlniature- 
typc  freight  cars  are  operated  On  toward 
the  front  this  line  changes  to  narrow  gage, 
necessitating  the  transfer  of  supplies  from 
train  to  train.  We  are.  of  course,  moving 
much  materiel  by  trucks,  but  the  roads  are 
not  good  and  the  grades  are  terrific  Any 
interruptions  In  traffic  on  either  the  lone 
ran  line  cr  the  hl^'hway.s  causes  immediate 
coiiiJestion  and  the  paralyzing  of  the  move- 
ment of  supplies.  The  s!ze  of  the  transpor- 
tation Job  becomes  evident  when  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  It  requires  500  tons  of 
supplies  for  one  combat  division  to  keep  It 
going  1  day  Yet  I  want  to  report  to  ycu 
that  American  engineerin<j.  American  in- 
genuity, and  American  delerjnliuition  are 
keeping  these  life  lines  open  to  the  fighting 
men  at  the  front,  despite  natural  obstacles 
and  the  enemy's  attempts  to  cut  our  lines  of 
supply. 

We  missed  most  of  these  traffic  conditions 
by  flying  over  them.  A*  we  approached  the 
f^^liting  area,  however,  we  discreetly  took  to 
Jeeps  We  Jolted  up  to  G.'neral  Patton's 
headquarters  at  Gafsa  just  when  our  troops 


were  expecting  a  German  attack.  Our  aerial 
observers  had  itporled  a  panzer  unit  headuig 
that  way  and  only  18  miles  away. 

This  was  aft.^r  American  troops  had  recov- 
ered most  of  the  ground  lost  to  Rommel  in 
the  first  blitz  drive  he  had  unleashed  against 
them.  That  blitz  had  been  a  costly  but  a 
most  valuable  lesson  to  our  troops.  It  had 
changed  every  American  foldier  almo.st  over- 
night from  a  maneuver  veterari  into  a  battle- 
tested  veteran.  It  made  the  war  a  personal 
affair  for  every  one  of  them  It  lighted  the 
fire  of  deadly  haired  for  the  Nazis  m  every 
American  heart.  On  every  mans  face  was 
written  the  grim  determination  to  avenye 
the  deaths  of  his  comrades  In  Kasserlne  Pa&s 
Into  that  bitterly  personal  war  atmosphere, 
tense  with  suppressed  excitement,  we  stepped 
from  our  Jeeps. 

The  threatened  German  attack  turned  out 
to  be  a  mere  feint.  But  It  enabled  us  to 
ob.sorve   the   fighting   .spirit   of   our   men   at 

the  front  E\ery  Aiiierlcan  soldier  knows  he 
ha.-,  either  to  kill  or  be  killed 

Our  fighting  men  on  this  front  are  grimly 
at  war.  They  are  duij  In  on  mountain  sides, 
along  ridges,  and  In  the  valley  slopes.  They 
were  holding  these  positions  under  the  trying 
conditions  of  e.xtreme  heat  in  daytime  and 
severe  cold  at  night,  eagerly  awaiting  the 
order  to  attack  They  were  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  attacks,  day  and  nl^ht  They  must 
scan  not  Ju.st  the  land.^cape  but  also  the 
skies  for  the  enemy.  They  are  ^'etting  suf- 
ficient food  but  not  always  enough  cover  or 
blankets.  It  In  not  easy  to  replace  blankets 
that  are  lost  In  action  Despite  all  these 
hardships  our  men  are  determlnea  that 
Rommel  and  a.l  his  hellions  will  never  again 
crash  their  lines.  Tills  is  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  the  clli/en  soldier  of  America 
Into  a  first-cliiss  fighting  man.  ready  and 
able  to  kill  and  destroy.  We  will  never  win 
this  war  until  all  of  our  troops  graduate  into 
this  Iron-willed  destroyer  cla.'^s. 

Some  of  our  swivel-chair  and  typewriter 
strategists  at  home  haw  called  our  men  In 
Africa  green  ai.d  Inexperienced  troops.  They 
are  wrong  Our  troops  were  not  green.  They 
had  received  magnificent  training.  They 
were  inexperienced  in  battle  only  because 
they  had  never  before  been  In  actual  combat, 
had  never  been  shot  at.  and  had  never  before 
killed  an  enemy.  They  are  becoming  vet- 
erans now  They  have  paid  and  are  paying 
the  price  of  experlenci-.  When  they  have 
fully  acquired  that  experience  they  will  be 
the  equal  of  any  troops  on  any  firing  line  on 
any  front  of  this  global  war 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  This  Is  no 
apology  for  the  American  fighting  man.  He 
has  never  needed  any  apology  In  any  war. 
Ho  needs  none  in  this  war  It  Is  a  simple 
statcm.ent  of  f;^ct  made  In  Justice  to  him  and 
to  refute  the  fallacy  preached  by  some  critics 
that  because  In  his  first  contact  with  the 
enemy  he  was  not  successful  that  he  has 
failed  to  meet  the  high  standard  of  the  Amer- 
ican flchtlng  man  of  the  past. 

As  an  offlier  who  led  fij.;hting  men  In  the 
last  war.  I  repeat  that  our  Army  today  is  the 
best  we  have  ever  had  They  have  the  best 
equipment.  They  are  the  best  basically 
tr..ined  American  troops  in  all  our  history. 
They  have  the  best  ofBcer  leadership  of  any 
American  army  of  any  American  war.  They 
need  only  the  battle  edge  that  comes  from 
combat  with  the  enemy  They  are  getting 
that  edge  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Hlrohlto 
•-now  that  better  than  anyone  else. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  terrible  price  we 
have  paid  in  casualties  for  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  North  Africa.  I  know  that  all  Amer- 
ica la  deeply  concerned  over  this  tragic  cost. 
I  wish  to  assure  the  country  that  the  high 
command  In  Africa  has  provided  the  best  of 
hospitalization  and  care  for  the  American 
wounded.  There  are  splendidly  ecjuipped 
evacuation  hospitals  back  of  the  firing  line. 


These  evacuation  centers  and  the  base  'los- 
pltals  In  the  rear  are  manned  by  the  fi.iest 
medical  and  nursin?  staffs  in  the  world. 

The  eva'Uition  hospitals  have  evciy  facility 
possible  under  field  conditions.  The  base 
hospitals  located  mainly  in  school  buildings 
in  the  base  areas  have  every  modern  facility 
not  only  mf^dically  and  surgically  but  all  the 
nece.-^sary  utilities  such  as  heat,  light,  and 
water.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  prov.de 
for  cur  wounded  the  bcs-t  m(  dical  and  sur- 
gical and  nursing  care  po.ssiblc. 

Fully  equipped  modern  ho."-pital  trains  are 
available.  In  cases  of  great  emergency  seri- 
ously wounded  men  are  flown  in  an  plane 
ambulances  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  tear. 
For  Instance,  at  Casablanca.  1.400  miles  f  om 
the  front.  I  saw  a  gioup  of  wounded  soldiers 
delivered  by  plane  to  a  base  hospital  in  only 
11  hours 

We  cannot  give  credit  enough  to  the  tire- 
less services  of  the  medical  n.en  and  nurses 
in  caring  for  our  wounded. 

We  saw  our  first  prisoners  of  war  In  th  s 
area,  both  Germans  and  Italliins  We  visited 
several  prison  camps  Most  of  the  pris- 
oners were  MUfsohm's  soldiers  We  saw  alfO 
some  wounded  prisoners.  Including  cffi(-ers. 
We  were  struck  by  the  surliness  of  the  cap- 
tured Nazis.  Far  from  being  glad  to  be  safe 
in  prison  camps,  these  German  flghters 
frankly  admit  they  w.  uld  like  nothli.g  bet- 
ter than  to  escape  and  rejom  their  army. 
Italian  prisoners,  though,  are  quick  to  slicw 
their  satisfaction  with  being  captured,  and 
regard  It  as  lucky  to  be  captured 

But  do  not  believe  stories  that  Italian  sol- 
diers, or  the  German  troops,  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  sufficient  food  and  equipment. 
That  Is  not  true.  The  prisoners  .•■how  no 
physical  evidence  of  the  lack  of  proper  n.  ur- 
ishm-^nt.  Their  uniforms  and  equipment 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  cur  men. 

At  one  prison  camp,  we  saw  captured  Ital- 
ians, stripped  and  mcjving  under  shower- 
baths.  Almost  without  exception  they  were 
strong,  well-developed  young  men.  Tlieie 
were  no  weaklings  among  them  Almost  in- 
variably the  pn.soners  captured  from  Rom- 
mel's Afrika  Korps  are  fine  specimens  of  phys- 
ical manhood  Their  clothing  and  equip- 
ment, of  course,  show  the  eflects  of  the  ter- 
rific campaign   they  have  gone  through 

On  the  other  hand.  prLsoners  taken  f i  cm 
the  northern  group  at  the  German  African 
army  around  Tuiii.-la  are  not  so  physically 
fit.  Many  of  them  are  still  In  their  teens. 
They  show  lack  of  sufficient  trninlng. 

According  to  some  reports  the  opposite 
Is  true  on  the  Russian  front.  Tliere  the 
Germans  are  said  to  be  using  Incren.Mnij 
numbers  of  older  men  who  have  passed  their 
physical  primes 

Some  observers  point  to  these  conditions 
as  proof  that  Germany  has  re.iched  the  l.mlt 
of  her  fighting  manpower  and  Is  facin?  a 
shortage  of  men  of  military  age  Perhaps 
this  Is  so.     I  should  like  to  believe  It. 

But  there  Is  another  explanation  that 
should  be  given  careful  consideration.  It  Is 
quite  pos-ible.  perhaps  even  probable,  that 
far  from  having  exhausted  herself,  Germiny 
has  merely  been  expanding  her  substandard 
manpower  on  the  African  and  some  portl ma 
of  the  Russian  fronts,  and  has  been  constrv- 
Ing  her  best  manpower  divisions  for  the 
battle  of  Europe. 

This  Is  why  I  am  so  deeply  concerned  ever 
the  general  feeling  of  optimism  that  is  pre- 
vailing in  this  country.  The  average  citizen 
Is  convinced  that  our  victory  in  this  wa-  la 
all  wrapped  up  and  ready  to  be  delivered. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  grim  reality. 

The  war  In  Africa  Is  Just  a  prelimin^iry. 
Hitler  knows  he  cannot  win  In  Africa  But 
he  Is  still  confident  he  can  stay  winner  in 
Europe  * 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  1  wlsli  I 
could  bring  to  you  tonight  a  message  of  as- 
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surance  of  a  quick  and  easy  victory — a  vic- 
tory without  further  heavy  cost  in  American 
blood  and  lives 

I  cannot  truthfully  make  that  kind  of  a 
report  to  you 

It  Lb  my  honest  duty  to  tell  you  bluntly 
that  our  country  tcxiay  Is  committed  to  not 
one  but  two  hard  wars.  I  have  stocxl  with 
bowed  and  imcoverefl  head  beside  the  end- 
less rows  of  fresh  crosses  on  African  soil. 
There  will  be  many  thousands  more  of  such 
croeses  before  the  flags  of  freedom  will  wave 
in   triumph  over  Tunis   and    Bizerte 

We  must  not  lose  s.ght  of  the  grim  fuct 
that  the  end  of  the  war  m  Africa  will  mark 
only  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  Europe. 

The  battle  of  Europe  will  be  fought  on 
a  vaster  and  deadlier  scale 

We  must  stand  by  out  determination  to 
fight  It  out  at  ail  costs  until  we  win  Hitler 
and  what  he  stands  for  must  be  destroyed! 
There  is  no  other  thinking  alternative  for  a 
liberty-lovlng  people 

W?  must  continue  to  be  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  if  It  takes  years  of  paying  That 
paying  will  come  harder  and  htirder  Our 
foes  secretly  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
we  will  be  unwilling  to  continue  to  pay 
for  an  absolute  victory  As  the  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion.  I  sa^  to 
you  that  so  far  as  the  Amerlcar  Legion  is 
concerned,  every  new  American  soldier  grave 
in  this  war  is  but  one  more  rivet  in  our 
determination  to  flght  this  war  to  a  smash- 
ing military  triumph  We  will  rot  permit 
the  spector  of  appeasement  ever  to  throw  its 
shadow  on  the  crosses  of  our  hero  dead! 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedntsday.  April  21.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  old 
Fort  Riley  was  the  setting  of  an  Easter 
Sunday  Array  review  by  the  President. 

A  Republican  won  a.s  mayor  of  Balti- 
more against  a  would  be  fourth-term 
Drmocrat. 

The  sit-down  chickens  of  Detroit  have 
come  home  to  roost.  He  sowed  the  wind 
and  now  reaps  the  whirlwind. 

The  overriding  of  the  Bankhead  bill 
veto  was  temporarily  halted  with  the  or- 
der freezing  labor  and  other  things. 

Like  a  local  in  the  small  town  weekly 
newspapers :  Representative  Gross,  of 
Pennsylvania,  goes  home  tonight  to  ride 
a  corn  planter  for  3  days. 

Now  that  Harold,  the  Ick,  has  been 
made  mine  superintendent,  the  Chief  will 
give  the  miners  the  raise  he  did  not  want 
John  to  get  credit  for. 

What  chance  would  Joe  have  to  talk 
if  a  famous  flight  were  made  to  Russia? 
And  who  else  would  know  for  a  year 
what  Joe  said  If  he  did? 

Helen  Essary  confesses  that  after  all 
her  "strugglin'.  strivin',  and  knowin' " 
her  life  has  been  a  failure,  for  she  has 
never  beei  Invited  to  the  big  red  house 
on  R  Street. 

A  companion  WAACsed  eloquent  at 
the  sight  of  a  girl  in  uniform  in  Topeka 
last  week,  driving  a  milk  wagon  and  de- 


livering, WAVE-ing  in  and  out  of  houses. 
She  was  really  taking  a  man's  place. 

Do  not  get  all  "het  up"  over  the  House 
tax  bill.  It  has  just  reached  first  base. 
The  Senate  Is  second  base,  the  confer- 
ence committee  is  third  base,  and  the 
White  House  is  home  plate.  There  are 
no  outs,  however. 

Prom  one  who  knew  the  parents  of 
John  L.  Lewis  even  before  their  mar- 
riage, and  the  mine  leader's  family: 
John  got  his  bulldoggedness  from  his 
father,  his  mentality  from  his  mother, 
and  his  culture  from  his  wife. 

A  new  Monroe  Doctrine  has  broken 
out  on  R  Street  in  D.  C.  The  prelim- 
inary evidence  disclosed  that  there  is 
too  much  food  in  the  Capital  City  and 
that  a  9  p.  m.  curfew  for  war  contractors 
would  be  good.  Any  way,  it  will  not  be 
harness  and  saddles  this  time. 


Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3>,  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "It  Couldn't  Happen  Anywhere 
Else."  from  the  Argus,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
the  issue  of  May  1.  1943. 

In  connection  with  the  editorial  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  a  supporting  article 
which  appears  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
same  page  of  the  Argus,  under  the  head- 
line The  Stroller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rr  couldn't  happen  anywhere  elsx 

In  Dallas.  Tex.  last  Tuesday.  8am  Rat- 
Bvr.N,  bpeaker  of  the  House  and  defender 
of  the  New  Deal's  labor  policies,  asserted: 
"Net  many  strikes  are  occurring  new."  On 
page  2  of  this  issue  of  the  Argus  there  ap- 
pears a  brief  and  Incomplete  recapitulation 
of  organized  labor's  April  contribution  to 
the  Axis  war  effort  It  is  not  a  nice  story. 
It  is  an  almost  incredible  story  It  is  a  story 
of  treason  involving  hundreds  of  thousanela 
of  guilty  persona,  of  revolution  against  our 
Government  in  wartime,  of  wanton  murder 
of  cur  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  of  sabotage 
of  our  war  industries.  It  couldn't  happen  In 
Germany  or  Italy  or  Japan. 

THE  STROLLER 

Thirty  days  hath  April: 

W.1SHINCTON,  April  1. — The  Senate  war  In- 
vestigating committee  condemned  John  L. 
Lewis'  attitude  in  asserting  that  his  no-stnke 
compromise  was  not  "necessarily  binding  " 

Chicago.  April  2 — A  dispute  over  seniority 
rights  of  two  workers  baited  production  of 
war  materials  texlay  at  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  as- 
sembly plant  here. 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  April  3. — Mill  workers 
called  off  a  threatened  strike  (after  receiv- 
ing raise]  that  would  have  baited  a  fourth 
of  the  Nation's  copper  production. 


PrrrsBTTxcM.  April  4. — An  estimated  1.600 
American  Federation  of  Labor  laborers  went 
on  strike  today  at  the  Kobuta  synthetic  rub- 
ber plant  here,  declaring  the  United  States 
wage  adjustment  t>oard  bad  refused  tbelr 
demands  for  a  pay  Increase. 

Nrw  Kensington,  Pa..  April  6. — The  Alum- 
inum Corporation  of  America  disclosed  to- 
day that  Its  Army-Navy  "E"  award  bad  been 
withdrawn  because  of  loss  of  production 
hourt  due  to  strikes. 

Lansing.  Mich  ,  April  a. — United  Workers 
Association  union,  Committee  of  Industrial 
Organizations  affiliate,  has  recommended  that 
the  Government  "permit,  sponsor,  or  direct" 
a  5  percent  monthly  tx)nue  for  workers  who 
have  a  perfect  attendance  record 

Washinton,  April  7.— The  War  Labor 
Board  is  studying  an  "incentive  pay"  bonus 
plan  to  increase  production  in  'problem 
plants'"  of  the  aircraft  industry. 

DETHorr.  April  8. — A  work  stoppage  inter- 
rupted production  of  war  vehicles  in  the 
Highland  Park  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
here  today,  affecting  5,000  workers 

DETEorr.  April  9.— A  wage  dispute  that 
caused  men  in  the  transportation  division 
of  Ford  Motor  Co 's  River  Rouge  plant  to 
stop  work  hampered  production  of  ampblbean 
Jeeps. 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  April  10.— Workers  In- 
volved in  a  work  stoppage  at  two  war  plants 
here  txjnight  were  facing  immediate  Induc- 
tion Into  the  armed  services,  draft  board  of- 
flclalH  announced. 

Gaht.  Ind  ,  April  11 .— Prtxiuctlon  halted  to- 
day In  the  No.  5  shop  at  Carnegie -Dlinols 
Steel  Corpora -ion's  Gary  plant  after  union 
steel  workers  refused  to  work  due  to  a  griev- 
ance the  nature  of  which  was  not  clear.  The 
shop  produced  high-grade  armor  plate. 

NrATARK.  N  J..  April  12.— Labor  troubles  In- 
volved two  important  New  Jersey  war  Indus- 
tries today.  At  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation's 
plant  at  Bendix  workers  who  walked  out  yes-* 
terday  were  dismissed. 

Cleveland.  AprU  13. — United  Automobile 
Workers  at  Thompson  Products.  Inc  .  major 
producer  of  aircraft  parts,  went  on  strike  in 
protect  against  the  dismissal  of  12  men 

Toledo,  Ohio,  April  14. — President  of  the 
wnij-E-Overland  Motors,  Inc  .  said  today  the 
plant'3  Army  Jeep  assembly  line  was  closed 
and  2.500  workers  thrown  into  Idleness  as  the 
result  of  a  strike  at  the  Spicer  Manufacturing 
Co  ,  'jvhich  provides  axles  for  Jeei-s 

Washington,  April  15.— The  Chairman  of 
the  V/ar  Labor  Board  told  strikers  at  the  Uni- 
versal Cement  Co.'s  plant  at  UrUversal.  Pa., 
today  that  they  were  violating  labor's  pledge. 

Trot.  N.  Y.,  April  16.— Operations  In  the 
blast  furnace  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corpora- 
llon'f.  plant  here  were  suspended  today  when 
members  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
ization's United  Steel  Workers  imlon  walked 
out  In  protest  over  dismissal  of  a  master  me- 
chanic. 

Chicago.  April  17. — A  partial  strike  at  the 
Illincils  Gear  and  Machine  Co.  has  affected 
war  jjroductlon  In  a  protest  against  the  dis- 
missal of  Richard  Keith,  union  official,  on 
char^res  of  absenteeism. 

Washington,  April  18. — Senator  Holman, 
Oregon,  charged  Thursday  that  "If  it  were 
not  'or  labor  racketeering,  there  would  be 
more  than  enough  planes,  guns,  and  tanks 
for  General  Mac  Arthur" 

San  Francisco,  April  19— United  States 
District  Judge  A.  F.  St.  Sure  dismissed  In- 
dictments against  78  members  of  an  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  painters'  union  ^rtio 
had  refused  to  paint  Government  bousing 
projects  with  spray  giins  becpuse  It  would  cut 
down  avaUable  work  for  the  union's  mem- 
bers. 

HoQuiAM,  April  20. — Workers  returned  to 
the  Hoqulam  plant  of  Rayonier,  Inc.,  after  a 
lO-day  strike  resulting  trom  •  Ooogress  ol 
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previously,  set  an  hour  at  which  he  would 
.iddress  the  neocle 


2.  Under  continual  shell  fire  and  almost   ,  jn  particular,  nnd  of  all  pnod  American?, 

constant  mai'hine  oiin  ,'inrl  snlnpr  firp    Than-        ;— ^^  .r^.i i  ..-.i i^:_  o i 
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Industrial  Organizations-American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  Jurisdictional  dispute  Officials 
said  the  plant  !s  maklne  vital  war  material. 

Edcewater.  N  J  ,  April  21  —Several  thou- 
frnnd  w<'rker9  of  the  Edgewater  plant  of  the 
Alum  nutn  Co  of  Amer.ca  were  under  local 
union  orders  to  strike  Thursday. 

Hahl.an.  Ky  .  Apnl  22 —A  2-week  strike 
of  workers  at  two  mines  at  Louellen,  Ky . 
endfd  today,  tut  2.0C0  men  remained  idle  at 
3  oher  struck  mines  In  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky. 

PiTTSBUT.G.  April  23 — Pennsylvania  plants 
producing  12.000  tons  of  fuel  dally  for  war- 
busy  steel  nulls  were  closed  by  a  coal  miners' 
walkout. 

Newark.  N.  J.  April  24  -Strikers  at  the 
Cclanese  Corporation  of  America's  big  plant 
here  continued  picketing  today  after  Prer-1- 
dent  Roosevelt  ordered  them  to  return  to 
work.  War  Labor  Board  said  the  strike  had 
curtailed  vital  war  production  and  ham- 
pered 21  other  p!ants. 

Birmingham.  Ala  .  April  25  --Approximately 
4.500  United  Mine  Workers'  union  members 
went  on   strike  here  yesterday. 

Washington.  April  26  —Although  United 
Mine  Workers  spoke.smoii  said  no  work  stop- 
pages had  been  authorized,  10,000  miners 
laid  down  their  tools  and  there  were  reports 
cf  "slowdown.s"  in  some  pits  continuing  to 
produc     war-vital   fuel. 

New  York.  Apnl  27  —  John  L  Lewis  raised 
the  threat  of  a  lull-scale  soft-coal  strike  to- 
night. •  *  •  By  the  day's  end  50  mines 
were  closed  and  28.000  miners  had  put  down 
their  tools. 

Cleveland.  April  28  — Unionist's  on  Cleve- 
land streetcar  and  bus  lines  struck  at  mid- 
ni^-ht  tonight  •  •  •  ignoring  a  plea  cf 
Under  Si-crctary  of  War  Patterson  to  call  otf 
the  strike. 

LArKAWANN.\  N  Y  ,  April  29  —The  strike  In 
Jhe  billet  yard  cf  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration's Lackawanna  plant  has  seriously 
Impeded  output  of  urgently  needed  alloy 
Btecl  for  war  products,  the  plant  manager 
said. 

Bow  Lake.  April  30.  -Work  on  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Airport  was  at  a  standstill,  with 
members  of  the  operating  engineers'  union 
still    on    strike. 

The  Stkoller. 


Selective  Service  Classification  of 
Physically  Unfit  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF     MASS^cm-SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1943 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followins^  letter  ad- 
dre&?ed  to  Maj  Gen.  Ltnvi.s  B.  Hershey  by 
Mr.  Francis  E.  Kelly,  attorney  at  law  of 
Boston,  Mass.; 

April  28,  1943. 
MaJ    Geu.  Lewis  B   Hershey. 

Wa^fitngton.  D  C. 

De^r  Oenfrai  Hershey:  Many  loyal  Amer- 
icans have  sciit;lu  my  advice  after  they  were 
rejected  for  military  service  due  to  some 
physical  defect  and  placed  In  cla.ss  IV  F.  which 
your  departmem  lias  clesiRiiatccI  as  the  class 
for  all  persons  mentally,  morally,  or  physi- 
cally unlit.  In  addition  to  persons  dishonor- 
ably discharcted  I:cm  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast   Gu.ud 

Fjr  some  time  I  ha\e  been  waiting  for 
ji  (uixme  in  authority  to  change  this  unfair 


dcolgnatlon  or  fox  someone  to  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  so  there 
might  be  a  public  demand  for  a  much-needed 
change. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  majority  of  men 
In  cla^s  IV-F  have  been  placed  In  that  class 
by  reason  of  some  physical  defect  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  You  may  well  imagine 
the  feelings  of  those  Americans  who  have 
been  rejected  because  of  a  physical  defect 
to  lind  their  record  showing  they  have  been 
placed  in  the  same  class  as  persons  who  have 
been  designated  as  being  morally  or  mentally 
unfit  for  service  and  persons  who  have  been 
dishonorably  discharged  from  the  armed 
services. 

I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  and  regard 
for  persons  who  are  mentally  sick,  but  In 
my  humble  opinion,  persons  mentally  or 
morally  unfit  and  dislionorably  discharged 
persons  should  be  placed  in  separate  and  dis- 
tinct clas;e;i  from  persons  with  a  physical 
defect,  especially  after  reading  yciir  Official 
Sclrctive  Service  Regulation  to  Drart  Boards 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  morally  unfit  person. 
According  to  your  printed  regulations  you 
have  ordered  placed  in  class  IV  F,  and  I 
quote: 

"A  person  convicted  of  treason,  murder, 
rape,  kidnaping,  arson,  sodiimy.  pandering, 
or  any  crime  involving  sex  perversion,  or  any 
crime  Involving  illegal  dealing  In  narcotics, 
or  a  person  who  is  in  Jail.  A  person  that  has 
been  convicted  on  two  or  more  occasions  of 
any  offense  for  which  he  could  have  been 
punlslied  by  death  or  confinement  for  a  term 
exceeding  1  year  m  a  penitentiary  or  pri.son. 
or  a  person  who  is  a  clironic  offender  with 
pronounced  criminal  tendencies  ' 

Surely  there  is  not  a  shortage  of  numbers 
or  letters  for  separate  classes  to  be  estab- 
lished 

Your  department  has  designated  four  sep- 
arate and  distinct  classes  for  conscientious 
objectors,  divinity  students,  non-declarant 
alieiis.  and  Government  officials,  namely, 
IV  B,  IV  C.  IV  D.  and  IV   E. 

I  know  the  feeling  a  person  endures  when 
he  is  ready  and  willing  to  .serve  his  country 
and  Is  rejected  due  to  a  physical  dvfect,  as 
more  than  a  year  ago.  I  attempted  to  enlist 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  but  was  rejected  be- 
cause of  an  old  eye  injury  sustained  In  ath- 
letics. Because  of  my  age,  I  am  not  subject 
to  the  draft  under  your  present  regulations. 
I  am  In  IV  H  class  and  accordingly,  will  not 
be  forced  to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  being 
placed  in  class  IV  F  I  make  the  preceding 
statement  to  prove  that  thi.s  is  not  a  selfisli 
request  on  my  part  but  is  an  earnest,  fair 
request  in  behalf  c  f  tlie  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  (and  their  fumllifs)  who  In  the 
past  2' J  years  have  been  rejected  due  to 
some  physical  defect  and  placed  In  class 
IV  F.  I  feel  confident  that  your  department 
will  make  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to 
properly  classify  A\  persons  whose  physical 
condition  prevents  the.r  .strvii.^  m  the  armed 
services  of  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 
An  early  reply  to  this  request  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Respectfully. 

Francis  E   Kelly. 


Lewis  Against  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  0.  EASTUND 

Of  Missi.s.sirri 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED    STATES 

Thursday.  May  6  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3>.  1943 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiii  consent   to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  .^n  editorial  entitled  "Lcwi.s 
Against  Nation"  pubHshed  in  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  of 
May  4.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s : 

LEWIS  AGAINST  NATtON 

Under  a  fortnight's  truce  which  John  L. 
Lewis  has  decreed,  the  soft  coal  uiiutrs  will 
return  to  woik  today,  and  for  a  new  em- 
ployer, the  United  States  Government.  The 
mine  operators  will  be  mere  onlookers. 

A  few  of  the  miners  returned  ytsterdiy. 
but  the  vast  majority  ."re  obeyii  g  the  dictates 
of  John  L  Lewis  rather  tiian  Sunday  night's 
stern  appeal  of  the  President  that  they  re- 
turn yesteiday.  Tliey  are  following  Lewis 
rather  than  the  Ct>mmander  In  Chief  of  a 
Nation  fighting  for  its  life. 

From  what  happened  Sunday  night,  and 
what  did  not  happen  yesterday.  It  must  be 
very  clear  to  evety  American  that  Lewis  and 
the  national  leaders  of  the  mmeis'  union  do 
not  yet  know  that  the  country  is  at  war,  or 
that  If  they  do  knuw.  they  are  interested  In 
but  one  thing — that  their  will  shall  prevail. 

Lewis'  arrogance  is  not  one  whit  less  today 
than  It  was  a  week  ago,  when  he  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  War  Lalmr  Board  negotiations, 
and  later  when  he  permitted  a  general  strike 
to  terome  effective  through  automatic  ter- 
mination of  a  contract. 

He  has  said  that  he  will  not  do  business 
with  the  War  Labor  Board.  As  matters  stai.d 
today,  he  will  not  have  to  do  business  with 
It.  On  that  point  he  has  scored  a  victory  of 
sorts.  Negotiations  will  be  with  Secretary 
Ickcs,  and  any  new  contract  will  be  made 
with  the  United  States  Government,  which 
Is  now  opt-ratlng  the  mines. 

The  President  assured  the  people  that  the 
War  Labor  Board  would  have  to  approve  any 
contract  so  negotiated.  Yet  Is  It  likely  that 
the  Government's  own  agency  would  disap- 
prove a  contiact  made  by  another  govern- 
mental agency  directly  responsible  to  the 
President? 

The  people  can  only  hope  that  n.)  con- 
cessions have  been  madi-  to  Lewis  si.s  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  truce  was  ordered  Tlirre 
Is  mucli  talk  cf  the  evasive,  face-saving  meth- 
od represented  by  a  6-day  week  work  clause 
for  the  miners  In  that  way.  they  wi  uld  get 
time  and  a  half  for  the  sixth  day  worked,  and 
make  up.  It  Is  said,  what  they  have  sought 
through  a  flat-scale  hike.  Mi.st  of  the 
miners — probably  90  percent — are  already 
working  a  6-day  weel. 

The  Prc-ildent  made  no  reservations  in 
saying  that  coal  will  be  m'ned.  and  that 
whatever  protection  Is  required  will  be  forth- 
coming. He  has  not  receded  from  his  an- 
nounced position  that  there  shall  be  no 
breaching  of  the  Little  Steel  formula  That 
Is  tremendously  important. 

If  Lewis  gets  anything  out  of  his  selfl^h 
maneuvering — his  subjecting  the  Nation  to 
a  general  stnk.e  In  a  time  of  its  gravest  peril — 
there  arc  many  others  who  will  be  imme- 
diately demanding  as  much,  and  he  will  have 
provided  them  with  an  example  of  how  to 
get  It. 

The  aircraft  workers,  steel  and  shipbuilding 
workers — many  more^arc  watching  Lewis" 
effort  to  break  the  Little  Steel  formula  If 
he  succeeds  they  will  consider  it  a  green  light 
for  them,  and  a  strike  epidemic  could  follow 

The  word  "truce"  will  sit  poorly  with  the 
American  people  Since  when,  they  rightly 
ask.  has  the  leader  of  any  minority  group 
acquired  the  right  to  create  a  hazardous  sit- 
uation for  tl;e  Government  and  then  call  a 
truce — a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities? 
That  Is  more  of  Lewis'  arrcRance  He  puts 
a  time  limit  on  his  own  good  behavior  and 
that  of  his  followers 

His  timing  in  announcing  it  was  the  height 
of  Impudence  and  Insolence  which  dees  not 
escape  the  people.  The  Priiident — the  Com- 
mander   m    Chief    In    wartime — had.    a    day 
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previously,  set  an  hour  at  which  he  would 
address  the  people 

It  was  a  solemn  hour  for  which  the  whole 
Nation  and  a  goodly  portion  of  an  anxious 
world  were  waiting  Then,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore It  arrived,  there  came  the  announcement 
that  John  L  Lewis  "had  called  a  truce."  It 
was  clever  timing,,  but  not  good  manners. 
It  wa.snt  even  decent 

John  L  Lewis  has  a  "truce"  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  Governments  repre- 
seniatn-es.  but  he  has  none  with  the  people. 


Col.  Ms«rr.  Aristeo  V.  Simoni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  GORSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  n-IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1943 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
stimulus  to  patriotism  and  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  importance  of  the  great 
service  rendered  by  chaplains  in  our 
armed  forces,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  Friday.  April  9,  1543.  and 
the  statements  of  Brig.  Gen.  John  M. 
■Willis.  United  States  Army,  Command- 
ing Officer  at  Camp  Grant.  111.,  which 
portray  in  part,  the  splendid  record  of 
service,  the  patriotism  and  example  set 
by  chief  chaplain  at  Camp  Grant,  Col. 
Msgr.  Aristeo  V.  Simoni,  who  received 
the  Distinguishec}  Service  Cross  during 
World  War  No.  1: 

PASS  THF  AMMrNmoN 

A  chaplain  who  passed  the  ammunition 
long  before  Pearl  Harbor  wa.";  discovered  the 
other  day  In  the  retirement  at  camp  Grant 
of  Col  Ari-'teo  V  Simoni.  to  whom  was 
awarded  during  World  War  No  1  a  Distin- 
guished Service  Crcj&s.  His  official  record 
states,  "At  a  time  when  the  shortage  of  am- 
munition was  great  he  not  only  carried  large 
quantities  of  It  to  the  line  but  distributed  It 
to  the  men  on  the  line  "  He  also  rescued 
six  wounded  men  bringing  them  "through  a 
terrific  machine-pun  and  grenade  fire" 

A  native  of  Italy,  a  resident  of  Chicago  for 
many  years,  he  went  overseas  with  the 
Thirty-third  Division  and  later  served  with 
the  Twenty-eighth  Division  He  remained  in 
service  as  chaplain  until  his  rt-tiremcnt 

"Flphting  f c  r  the  defense  of  our  country, 
its  ideals,  and  hcnnes  Is  an  honor  and  duty 
of  every  American  citlren,"  he  said  In  his 
farewell  sermon  "Never  be  ashamed  to  pro- 
fes.«  and  practice  your  religion  Remember, 
there  are  no  atheists  In  the  fox  holes  In  our 
front  linos  ■ 

Here  is  recommendation  for  the  high- 
est military  award: 

American  Expeditionart  FoRcrs, 

DtCcmbcT  17.  1918 

FYom  Commandine  Officer,  Third  Battalion. 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Infantry,  to  Com- 
manding General  Twenty-eighth  Division 
(through   channels). 

Subject:  Gallantry  In  action  of  Chaplain 
Aristeo  V    Simoni. 

1  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
extraordinary  heroism  and  bravery  of  Aris- 
teo V  Stmonl.  chaplain  In  Third  Battalion. 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Infantry,  while 
In  action  against  the  enemy  during  the 
Meuse-Argonue  oSenslve. 


2.  Under  continual  shell  fire  and  almost 
constant  machine  gun  and  sniper  fire.  Chap- 
lain Simoni  did  care  for  the  wounded  as 
much  as  any  Medical  Corp>s  man.  This  he 
did  throughout  the  whole  offensive. 

3.  V.hiie  on  La  Chene.  Tondu  penetrated 
the  enemy's  line  to  care  for  wounded.  whJ 
had  infiitrated  in  the  enemy  line  attempting 
to  capture  machine-gun  nests. 

4  At  a  time  when  the  shortace  of  ammu- 
nition was  great,  he  not  only  carried  large 
quantities  of  It  to  the  line,  but  distributed 
it  to  the  men  on  the  line. 

5  Throughout  the  whole  time  he  was  very 
sick,  but  refused  to  be  evacuated  to  the  hos- 
pital. Chaplain  Simoni  in  addition  to  his 
extraord.nary  conduct  and  bravery  en  La 
Chene  Tandu.  was  with  the  battalicn  on 
every  one  of  Its  previous  attacks  In  all  cf 
these  he  has  exhibited  the  greatest  of  bravery 
and  self-sacriflce,  and  I  would  respectfully 
recommend   him  for  the   highest   award. 

Wm.  a.  Battleman 
Captain.  Orw  Hundred  and  Elrnnth 
Infantry.  Commanding  Thud  Bat- 
talion. 

DISTINCriSKED    SEaVICE    CROSS 

In  presenting  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cro.>s  to  Chaplan  S  moni  at  Ccloir.bcy- 
La-B:lle,  Prance,  before  the  entiie 
Twenty-e'ghth  Division,  General  Per- 
shing read  the  following  elation: 

Aristeo  V.  Simoni,  first  lieutenant.  Chap- 
lain. One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Infantry 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  ne.ar  Le 
Chene  Tondu.  France.  October  3.  1918  Upon 
learning  that  there  were  six  wounded  men  in 
front  of  our  lines.  Chaplain  Simon!  asked 
for  two  volunteers,  and.  with  the  aid  of  th"sf 
men.  successfully  brought  the  wounded  men 
to  our  linos  through  a  terrific  machine-gun 
and  grenade  fire. 

General  Order  No  44.  War  D?partment. 
April  2,  1919. 

HE.MJQUAKTEaa  Camp  Grant  and 
Medical  Replacement  Training  Cfnter. 

March  31.  1943. 

1  This  Is  the  final  monthly  report  to  be 
submitted  by  Chaplain  Simoni  while  on  ac- 
tive duty.  He  retires  on  account  of  age  this 
date.  For  the  last  23  m</nths  he  has  scived 
under  my  command.  His  influence  has  been 
felt  by  every  individual  who  has  passed 
through  this  camp  since  Its  inception.  De- 
cember 16.  1940.  His  example  of  patience, 
attention  to  duty,  sympathetic  attitude, 
kindness,  and  saintlike  manner  have  bten  an 
Inspiration  to  all  of  hie  assjjciates. 

2.  A  sincere  attempt  was  made  to  have  him 
recalled  to  active  duty  upon  his  retirement 
and  continue  his  work  at  this  post.  As  his 
departure  from  this  post  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
Its  organization,  it  ijs  regretted  that  this  re- 
quest was  not  favorably  considered  by  the 
War  Department. 

John  M  Willis, 
Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army. 

Commanding. 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  Brig. 
Gen.  William  R.  Arnold,  chief  of  chap- 
lams.  Brig.  John  M.  Willis  wrote: 

As  you  know.  Chaplain  Simoni  has  dor.e 
outstanding  work  at  this  post.  1  cannot  say 
too  much  for  his  conscientious  attention  to 
duty  Under  Chaplain  Simcni's  leadership 
the  religious  activities  have  taken  a  very 
prnmment  position  In  our  post  life.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  chapels  Is  the  tiest  I  have 
ever  seen  The  chapels  themselves  are  the 
best  equipped  I  have  seen,  and  a  comment  to 
that  effect  Is  made  by  all  oflScers  who  visit 
them 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  I  bespeak 
the  sentiments  of  the  citizenry  of  Illinois 


in  particular,  and  of  all  pood  Americans, 
m  convcyincr  to  Colcnel  Chaplain  S;moni 
our  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  ren- 
dering such  splendid  jxTviie  to  our 
country. 


Memorial  to  Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  E. 
Anderson  by  Hon.  James  A.  Foley, 
Surrogate,  New  York  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

or   NEW   YOfK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVK« 

Thursday.  May  6.  1943 

Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  1 
wish  to  include  therein  a  memorial  ad- 
dr(^s.s  made  by  Surrogate  James  A. 
Foley,  of  New  York,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Scjiis  of  St. 
Patrick,  on  the  hfe  of  Maj.  Gen.  Alex- 
ander E.  Anderson. 

Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  E  Anderson,  brilliant 
military  leader,  passed  away  un  December  24. 
1942.  at  Camp  Howze.  Tex.,  while  in  command 
of  the  Eighty-sixth  Inlaiitiy  DiMSion 

He  was  born  In  New  York  City  on  Novem- 
ber 23.  1850.  the  son  of  Thcnias  and  Sarah 
White  Anderson.  He  was  educaUd  at  the 
parochial  school  attachf.-d  to  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany  and  at  De  La  Salle  Institute  In 
Manhattan. 

His  career  as  a  scldici  began  in  1910.  when 
he  enlisted  as  a  pmate  in  the  old  Sixty-ninth 
ReRlinent  of  the  National  Guard  ot  our  State. 
Promotion  came  rapidly  because  of  the  recog- 
nition of  his  energy  and  his  natural  aptitude 
OS  a  soldier.  He  advanced  to  first  ueut.enant 
In  1^-12.  and  to  captain  In  1916  He  then 
served  with  his  regiment  oi'  tfe  Mex.can 
border.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War  in  April  1917.  the  Sl\ty-n:nlh  was  trans- 
ferred To  Camp  Mills.  Long  L=lcnd.  where  it 
became  a  unit  of  the  f.imcus  R  iint>ow.  or 
Forty-Sv^-cond  Division.  The  eld  regiment  had 
acquired  a  new  regimental  number,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  Infantry,  but  the 
former  title  will  forever  be  associated  with  It. 
The  Fighting  Irish  S:xt\ -ninth  h:.d  its  own 
special  personality,  with  the  btjuyant  spirits, 
tiie  military  61an.  and  the  rel  glouB  ardor 
that  mark  our  race 

The  regiment  was  fortunate  In  Its  heroic 
and  revered  chaplain,  Father  I-Tands  P  Duffy. 
He  wrote  the  achievement?  ol  it,"-  ("fflccrs  and 
m.en  In  his  book.  Faiher  Duffy's  Story  In 
it.  early  in  1917,  he  analyzed  the  high  quali- 
ties of  the  then  Captain  Andeison  He  fore- 
told the  splendid  service*  which  were  to  be 
rendered  aid  the  high  lumcrs  that  were  to 
come  to  this  young  officer. 

Father  Duffy  WTOte:  "Alexander  E  Ander- 
sen, of  Company  K.  is  a  Sixty-ninth  man  by 
heredity.  His  uncle.  Colcnel  l5uITy.  c  m- 
mandpd  the  regiment  Ih  1898  His  cou.sm. 
Maj.  John  Duffy,  was  in  the  ngimcnt  when 
Aiiderscn  was  old  encugh  to  Join  it — end  he 
Jcm^d  It  as  a  private  just  as  focn  as  they 
V'culd  !ct  h*m.  He  is  a  r-ld  er  through  and 
through.  His  family  and  h.s  business  are 
near  to  him.  but  the  S:xty-ninth  Is  first  In 
his  thoughts.  He  has  gf.ne  through  all  the 
stages  from  private  to  captain  without  any 
family  favon'wsiij.  and  today  he  stands  out  as 
the  keenest  captain  in  the  regiment.  He 
went  to  an  officers'  training  schccl  2  yrars  ago 
and  graduated  with  a  hundred  percent. 
Sometimes    they    call    him    the    luO-{'erctnt 
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soldier,   a    title   uhirh   crnt«^s  nn    him   p«rM»f1-     I    anri   tn   lonklnp  aftpr  his  n^rn    and   thp  hnrd-     I    slnn   must    hnvp   hroii(?ht   nlviiit.   his  iintlrrplv 


fjiln    II    nrosnprrna   rnntrnrtiniy    hii^'r  i»s*4     iho         in    nn   f»ncA    c>iqT1    fV» 
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soldier,  a  title  which  grates  on  him  exceed- 
ingly, for  hf  hates  such  labels  of  praise, 
wiiether  mf-ant  or  not.  Colonel  Hlne  has 
asked  me  for  the  names  of  three  captains 
who  might  be  rec^>mmerlded  for  majors  In 
emergency.  I  told  him  I  would  make  only 
one.  and  after  that  one.  half  a  dozen  or  more. 
'Oh.'  he  said,  you  mean  Andi  rson  That 
Is  what  the  battalion  cnmnnnders  all  say  " 
The  regiment  was  one  of  the  first  arrivals 
In  Prance  as  part  of  our  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  Captain  Anderson  had  his 
first  b.ittle  experience  in  the  area  of  Lorraine 
In  the  Luneville  sector,  and  later  at  Baccarat. 
He  went  through  this  p:?rlod  of  4  months.  In 
the  early  part  of  1918.  in  bitter  trench  war- 
fare and  dangerous  patrols,  with  the  handl- 
•  cap.s  of  localized  engagements  and  without 
the  typical  and  successful  American  freedom 
of  maneuver  In  the  open  field  which  was  to 
cume  in  the  succeeding  months 

He  was  promoted  to  major  In  early  1918 
arid  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Second 
Battalion 

His  regi.-nent  was  then  assi^-ned  to  Cliam- 
pagnc  where  he  served  from  July  4  to  18 
1918 

Here  he  had  an  outstanding  and  glorious 
part  in  the  bltt'-r  defeat  of  the  last  and  great- 
est German  offensive  of  the  war. 

The  Rainbow  Division  was  placed  with 
French  divisions  under  the  command  of  a 
brilliant  French  veteran — General  Gouraiid. 
The  Importance  of  this  victory  and  h:s  i;art 
In  It  can  only  be  tested  by  the  previous  de- 
feats of  the  Alius 

Ludendorffs  shock  troops  had  been  suc- 
ces.=ful  In  breaking  throu-^h  the  British  Army 
of  General  Gough.  in  March  1918  Later  the 
Germiuis  broke  through  the  British  and 
French  arrr.les  In  Flanders.  Another  great 
offensive  drove  south  from  the  Chemln  des 
Dames  and  reached  as  far  as  Chateau-Thierry, 
where  the  German  advance  was  stopped  by 
thi'  American  soldiers  and  marines  ha.stily 
thrown  into  the  line. 

The  amhitlous  plans  if  the  German  gen- 
eral staff  contemp'attd  the  final  and  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Allies  In  Champagne  A 
break-thrcugh  would  have  severed  the  Al- 
lied armies,  with  their  right  roiled  up  and 
cru.^^hed  toward  Verdun,  and  their  left 
smashed  against  tl  e  line  of  the  Marne  and 
Par  s. 

These  plans  were  completely  foiled  by  the 
resistance  of  the  French  and  American 
Armies  In  the  famous  Champagne-Marne 
defensive  during  the  3  days-July  15  to  18. 
1918  In  It  Major  Anderson  was  to  achieve 
high  distinction  for  his  bravery  and  leader- 
ship 

His  battalion  occupied  the  first  line  in 
this  battle  Under  one  of  tlie  htaviest  ar- 
tMlery  bombardments  of  the  war.  coordinated 
wnh  enemy  m.achlne  Run.  mortar,  and  gren- 
ade iittacks.  he  'U;d  hi.s  men  btcod  steadfast 
until  the  •Germai'.s  were  utterly  defeated. 
All  throug^  the  battle.  Major  And*»r.-on  dis- 
played valor,  cooli.ess.  and  inspiration  to 
thOv<e  und?r  his  command.  The  Champagne 
defeat  of  the  Germans  was  the  Gettysburg 
of  that  war. 

Fvom  that  turning  point  came  the  first 
grciit  counterofTensivc  of  the  allies  at  Soissons 
and  the  sub.sequent  defeats  of  the  Germans 
up  to  their  tinul  collapse  and  the  Armistice. 
Father  DuCy  gives  an  eye-wuness  account 
of  Major  Anaer.^on  s  part  In  this  epic  battle. 
He  wrote  at  the  time  in  his  diary:  '1  think 
that  our  frirnds  are  going  to  bo  disappointed 
Tinless  the  Geim., ns  can  Fpare  a  division  or 
two  to  nno  her  Anderson's  battalion.  Their 
orders  arj  Pght  it  out  where  you  arc,'  which 
Is  Anderson  s  translation  of  Gouraud  s  phrase, 
'no  man  shall  look  back,  no  man  shall  re- 
treat a  step. 

■  G.iuraud  means  It;  and  Anderson  means 
It.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  ob.servint;  him 
these  days.  A  yount;  fellow  yet.  Just  29.  and 
Irefli  from  eivil  hf,--  but  a  born  soldier,  with 
the  careXulness  of  a  soldier  in  making  plans 


and  In  looking  after  his  men,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  a  soldier  In  ruling  and  using  men. 
and  1  -streak  of  sentiment  carefully  concealed 
which  is  a  part  of  the  soldier's  make-up 
It  Is  interesting  to  me  to  see  the  elements 
of  school  training  thcjwlng  In  a  man's  char- 
acter and  Views.  In  his  views  of  life,  di.scl- 
pline  and  self-sacrifice,  Anderson  is  a  Chris- 
tian B."others'  boy.  I  sometimes  feel  that 
old  Brother  Michael  had  more  to  do  with  the 
making  of  Major  Anderson  as  I  know  him, 
than  his  own  parents  had  One  re.-,ult  of  his 
etlucation  liad  been  what  most  people  now- 
adays would  consider  a  detriment —ills  devo- 
tion to  duty  Is  so  sincere  that  It  has  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  despising  publicity;  tins 
he  carries  to  an  extreme  Well,  he  may  or 
may  not  win  fame  in  this  war,  but  one  thing 
2  know,  that  the  soldiers  of  his  comjuiny  cr 
of  his  battalion  are  delighted  to  h.ave  him 
over  them  In  a  fi^5ht  and  will  unanimously 
rank  him  as  one  of  the  i^reutest  soldiers  this 
regiment  has  ever  produced  " 

Major  Andersen  next  participated  In  the 
battle  of  the  Ourcq  In  late  July  and  early 
Augtist  The  counterattack  of  the  Allies  was 
then  in  full  swing  The  Sixty-nlnth  was  a.s- 
signfd  to  the  difficult  ta.sk  of  driving  the 
Germans  back  In  this  sector  They  were 
faced  by  the  best  fighting  divi.sions  of  tho 
German  army,  including  one  of  the  Prussian 
Guard.  With  the  same  cool  courage.  Major 
Ander.M.in  led  the  attacks  of  his  battalion  in 
thc.e  bloody  engagements  and  successfully 
attained  the  objectives  at  Meurcy  Farm,  at 
Scringes,  and  northward  far  along  the  Ouicq 
River.  For  his  herui.sm  here,  he  was  awarded 
the  DLstlngu;shed  Service  Cr(,.ss. 

After  that  great  victory  he  participated  at 
the  head  of  his  battalion  in  the  successful 
achievement  of  the  American  Army  under 
General  Pershing  In  pinching  out  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient  in  September   1917 

Finally,  he  served  in  tl.e  Argonne  campaign 
In  the  bloody  attacks  of  his  regiment  at  St 
Georges  and  Landres-St    Georges  and  In  the 
last  phase  of  that  drive  which  reached  Sedan 

F.ither  Duffy  describes  humorously  how.  in 
the  final  days.  Major  Anderson,  with  a  half  a 
dozen  men.  captured  the  town  of  Chaumont 
in  the  Northern  Argonne  alone  and  for  him- 
self 

After  the  Armistice.  Major  Anderson  served 
In  the  Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine  He 
was  there  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  of   his  rcghnent. 

In  all  of  his  engagements,  and  In  the  fierc- 
est fighting,  he  pcs-sesied  a  charmed  life  Al- 
though constantly  under  fire  and  always  In 
the  fiont  line,  he  was  never  wounded,  gassed, 
or  shell-shocked.  That  fact  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  the  trcmendcus  casualties 
sulfer(>d  by  his  regiment  are  mention* d— 
there  were  644  killed  and  2  857  wounded,  a 
total  of  3  501  during  a  porlc  d  of  180  days  In 
which  they  were  m  diiect  combat  with  the 
enemy  He  came  through  heroic  and  un- 
scathed. 

After  his  return  to  New  York  he  maintained 
his  keen  Interest  in  the  Sixty-nirUh  He 
commanded  it  as  colonel  between  1934  aid 
1938.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  gen<ral  and  rsoignecl  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Ninety-third  Brigade  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division  of  cur  National 
Guard. 

The  oncoming  of  the  .second  World  War 
found  him  again  In  active  service  with  his 
brigade  of  tht  Twenty-seventh  Division  In 
its  camp  In  the  South  and  later  on  our 
w.'stern  ccast,  and  in  Hawaii  His  sterling 
ability  as  a  leader  wa:,  rewarded  by  his  pro- 
motion in  1942  to  the  rank  ef  major  general. 
That  honor  has  come  to  very  few  National 
Guard  offlcers  in  either  the  first  or  second 
World  War 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  assuming  his  new 
position,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  of  194'2,  he 
passed   away   suddenly   from   a   heart   attack 
The  tremendous  mental  and  physical  strain 
Incidental  to  the  organizailou  of  a  new  divi- 


I  slcn  must  have  brought  about  his  untimely 
death  He  died  as  suie'.y  for  his  country 
as  If  he  h.id  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on 
the  fields  of  North  Africa,  or  the  S<nith  Pa- 
cific Island.^. 

Many  military  honors  came  to  him  frt:m 
his  country,  his  State,  and  the  Republic  of 
France  In  recognition  of  his  valor  and  lead- 
ership  in  action. 

His  decorations  included  the  United  States 
DiStlngul.'-hcd  Service  Cross,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  the  Victory  Medal 
with  six  clasps,  the  Army  of  Occupation 
Medal,  the  Legion  of  Hf>nor  of  France,  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Star  and  Palm,  and 
the  Li.ng-Service  Medal  of  the  New  York 
State  National  Guaid. 

His  citation  for  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross   reads: 

"For  extraordinary  heroism  In  action  at 
Bcls  Cf^las  near  Seringes-et-Nesles,  I  ranee 
July  29.  1918  During  a  countf raltack  by 
the  enemy,  Major  Andeison,  with  great 
courage  and  disregard  for  his  own  safety, 
gathered  tcgether  a  small  number  of  men 
and  with  them  rushed  to  the  support  m  a 
thinly  held  line  Exposing  himself  to  oon- 
centrated  machlnc-gun  fire,  he  exhorted  his 
men  to  stand  fast,  greatly  encouraging  the 
men  engaged  and  rc-ultlng  in  the  complete 
repulse  of  the  enemy  forces  ' 

His  citation  for  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal    reads: 

"For  exceptionally  merltrtrlous  and  distin- 
guished services.  He  served  With  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  Infantry  throughout 
all  its  operations,  displaying  military  attaln- 
menLs  of  the  highest  order  By  his  fearless 
bravery  and  splendid  leadership  he  at  all 
times  in.spired  a  notable  spirit  among  the 
members  of  his  command.  His  unflagging 
energy  and  resTurcefulness  in  overcoming  the 
numerous  adverse  conditions  which  con- 
fronted his  command  marked  h:m  as  an  of- 
ficer of  splendid  soldiery  qualities  By  his 
sound  tactical  Judgment.. keen  foresight,  and 
aggressive  lighting  spirit  he  proved  himself 
an  impcrtant  factor  in  the  successes  of  his 
regiment  and  division.  He  rendered  services 
of  conspicuc;us  worth  to  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  ' 

H?  was  president  of  th?  New  York  chapter 
of  the  Rainbow  Division  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. 

Since  his  death  further  tributes  have  been 
given  to  his  memory.  Only  yesterday  there 
was  launched  at  Kearny.  N  J  .  a  large  United 
States  Army  troop  ship  It  was  christened 
the  General  Alexandrr  E    Anderson. 

General  Anderson  typified  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  fighting  Americans  of  Irish  blood  who 
have  earned  fame  in  every  war  in  the  history 
of  our  America  since  the  Revolution.  He 
hi'.d  a  keen  and  sentimental  interest  m  the 
culture  and  history  of  Ireland  He  was  al- 
ways an  ardent  advocate  of  its  independence 
and  In  the  years  after  the  cljse  of  the  First 
World  War  was  an  active  leader  in  move- 
ments to  promote  that  cause 

He  was  strongly  religious  in  his  devotion 
to  his  God  ar.d  to  his  church.  He  had  a 
clear,  unclouded  faith,  and  was  proud  of  It 
W.hether  in  battle  or  in  Inactive  areas,  he  was 
an  inspiration  to  his  associates  and  to  those 
whom  he  led.  ' 

He  had  unselfish  and  unswerving  loyalty 
to  his  friends. 

Single-minded  and  high-minded,  giving 
and  receiving  trust,  he  was  a  model  of  tra- 
ditional  military  qualities 

Yet.   with   them,  he  had  extreme   modesty 

He  had  a  quick  and  sure  sense  cf  strategy 
and  of  tactical  position  A  rigid  di.scipli- 
narian.  and  yet,  because  of  his  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  his  men.  able  to  inspire 
them  With  respect  and  confidence  in  hla 
leadership. 

In  civilian  life  he  displayed  the  same  en- 
ergy as  m  the  military  service.  Over  a  p:-- 
rlod  of  25  years  he  helped  build  up  and  niaiu- 
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tain  a  prosperous  contracting  busii.esxs,  the 
Dan:el  J  R:ce  Co  H.s  fair.ilv  life  was  ideal 
He  wss  f-ur\ived  by  his  widow  Mrs  Mnry  B 
McGoldrlck  Andersen,  three  dauphters,  Mirs 
J'^an  A:.der^un.  Mrs  H(  wi.rd  L  Felrhir}.  a:.d 
Mrs.  William  Chnmbers.  and  his  two  solc.rr 
sons,  Lt.  Daniel  J  Anders<;ii.  L'ljiled  St..ti.s 
Army,  and  Sgt  Alexander  E  Andeison,  Jr  . 
United  States  Army 

He  was  vitally  interested  In  the  meetings 
and  other  activities  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St    latrick. 

Tlie  name  of  Gen  Alexander  E  Anderson 
will  l:\e  111  Aniencau  nistory  It  will  live 
In   the   hearts  of   his  friends 

It  will  live  in  his  wonderful  contribution 
to  the  glorious  rtCord  of  his  regiment  and 
the  Rainbow  Division 

It  will  live  m  the  annals  of  our  society. 
James  A  Foley,  chairman:  William 
Peter  Cavanaueh  Joseph  F  H:g- 
pln"-.  James  MoGurr'n.  Eiicrrne  J. 
McCabe.  John  P  OBnen  John  J 
Phelan.  Lculs  B    Rice,  Committee 


CoDstihitional  Amendmebt  Respecting 
Taxes  on  Incomes,  Gifts,  and  Inherit- 
ancet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or  DEU^WARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday   May  6.  1943 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Irave  to  (Xtend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
or.D  I  inciudc  a  copy  of  a  Senate  concur- 
rmt  resolution  of  the  general  as.-^embly 
cf  the  State  of  Delaware,  approved  Apiil 
22.  1943.  conctining  a  propo.^ed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitulion  with 
respect  to  taxrs  on  incomes,  gifty.,  and 
inheritances,  as  follows: 

S?nate  Concurrent  Resolution  6 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  CoastuutK  n 
of  the   United  States,  relative  to   taxef  on 
Incomes,  eifts    and   Inheritances:   and  pro- 
viding UmiUitlons  on  taxes  so  levied;  and 
repealing  the  sixteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  the  cur- 
rent  session   of   the  Congress  of   the   United 
States,  proptiscd  legislation  to  rep^^al  the  "Six- 
teenth   amendment    to    the    Constitution    of 
the  United  States,  and  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to  taxes 
on  incomes,  gifts   and  Inheritances;  and  pro- 
vldins?  for  a  limitation  of  taxes  thereon:  and 
Whereas  the  peofie  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware are  greatly  interested  In  the  pa.ssage  of 
Bucb   legislation:    Now,   therefore,    be   It 

Re.Holt^d  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  (the  hou^e  of  representatives  con- 
curring therein).  That  the  Coigress  of  the 
United  States  b%  memorialized  as  fo'.lows: 
That  application  be  and  It  Is  hereby  made 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
the  following  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Cousutution  of  the  United  States: 

AtnCLE 

Section  1  Tlie  sixteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  here- 
by repealed. 

Sec  2  The  Congiess  shall  have  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes  on  Incomes,  from  what- 
e\cx  source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard 
to  any  census  or  enumeration:  Provided,  That 


in  no  ca.'^e  sliall  the  maximum  rate  of  t&x 
cx:eed  25  percent 

Stc-  3  T.ne  n-iasimtun  rate  of  any  tax.  duty, 
or  exfl.se  which  the  Con"TRss  may  lay  and 
collect  «ith  rc-syect  to  tiie  devclutirn  cr 
transfer  of  property,  or  any  Inteiest  therein, 
upon  cr  in  cc.ntemijlation  cf  dL-iah  cr  in- 
tended to  taKe  efle.:  t  in  po?re-sion  or  enjoy- 
ment at  or  after  death  or  by  way  of  gilt, 
shnll  in  no  cifc  exceed  25  percent 

Src  4  Sections  1  and  2  s-hail  tpke  effect  at 
midnight  on  the  31st  day  ci  Dccimber  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article  Nr-.ii- 
Ins  contained  in  this  article  shall  affect  the 
power  of  the  United  States  after  s.iid  d.ue 
to  collect  any  tax  on  inc;m'"s  for  ?ny  period 
tndinp  on  or  prior  to  said  .ilst  day  cf  Decem- 
ber l.-'.ld  In  accord mce  with  the  terms  of  any 
law  then  in  effect 

Sec.  5  Section  3  shall  take  effect  at  mld- 
nipht  en  the  lest  day  of  the  sixth  month 
follo-f\-it:g  the  rctificatlrn  cf  thi.*  art  c'.e 
Nothing  contained  In  this  article  shall  affect 
the  power  of  the  United  Sta'es  to  collect  i.ny 
tax  on  any  devolution  or  transfer  occurring 
prior  to  the  tftking  effect  of  section  3  laid  in 
r.cccrdnnce  with  the  terms  of  any  law  then  In 
effect:   Be  it  further 

RcfOlvcd.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
S'ates  be.  and  it  licreby  Is.  requested  to  F'^- 
vlde.  as  the  mode  of  ratification,  the  ?aid 
amendment  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State:-,  when  ratlP.ed  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  seveial  States: 
and  be  it  further 

Iie.\ohcd.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be.  ar.d 
he  hereby  is.  directed  to  send  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Ui.lied  States  and  one  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative.s  In  the  Coneress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Delawaie  Member  thereof. 

Approved  April  22,  1943. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agrcemeatt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  KORAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Thursday,  May  6.  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
no  one  can  deny  the  importance  of 
world  trade,  nor  the  value  of  amicable 
world  trade  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  However,  it  is  a  subject  that  is 
never  closed  and  one  in  which  the  Con- 
gress, as  representatives  of  a  productive 
and  progressive  people,  should  have  and 
hold  a  continuous  and  active  interest 
therein.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  following  constructive  story  which 
was  printed  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  this  morning : 

G.  O  P  E>EMANDS  Congress  Right  To  Revhw 

Traok  Pacts 

(By  Arthur  Sears  Hennlng) 

Tliat  the  Roosevelt  Administration  has  sold 
America  down  the  river  in  International  trade 
agreements  Is  one  of  the  principal  counts  in 
the  Republican  Indictment  of  the  Hull  recip- 
rocal tariff  program,  which  the  President  is 
asking  Congrecs  to  extend  for  another  3  years. 

Secretary  of  State  OordeU  Hull,  according 
to  statistics  cited  tiy  the  Republicans,  has 
brought  about  in  less  than  9  years  under  bis 
authority  to  execute  reciprocal  agreements 
more  radical  revision  of  the  tariff  downward 
than  Congress  ever  legislated.  He  was  open 
handed  In  granting  other  countries  cuts  In 


American    tarUT    rates   but   obtained    liislg- 
niflcant  concessions  In  return. 

ASK  RIGHT   or  REVIKW 

This  is  one  of  the  re:iso!is  1.  r  the  Republi- 
can dcmaid  for  a  prcvls.on  In  tlie  extension 
Icgiflat.on  accord. n?  Coneres-s  the  rl(;ht  of 
review  of  future  tariff  den's  wiih  other  coun- 
tries or  the  power  of  veto  of  specific  ap.!t«e- 
ment*  wl'hln  60  or  90  dnys. 

The  H  use  Is  alxjut  to  coIi^lder  the  exten- 
sion of  the  program  and  the  {,ro  pect  Is  that 
It  will  be  pas«ed  by  both  H  ni-f  s  T'le  only 
question  Is  whether  it  will  be  mod  fffa  by 
airpidm-''nt  The  Republicans  d.>  not  op- 
pose tariff  reciprocity,  wh-ch  hrs  long  tieen 
republican  doctrine,  but  they  It  "^ist  that  re- 
ductions of  American  dtittes  .shr.ll  be  fully 
rerlprorated 

Mr  Hull  has  proclaimed  that  the  vote  on 
this  meHFUre  is  the  test  of  An-.enra's  dlspo- 
sitlrn  to  coop)erate  with  other  cor.Titries  aiter 
tne  war  to  maintain  world  peace  and  Improve 
economic  and  social  conditio*. s;  that  if  Con- 
gress falls  to  endorse  the  arlr-ilnfstration 
profram  cur  allies  will  Irse  confidence  in  us 
as  post-war  collaborators. 

HULLS     CONTENTION     DISTITTED 

Mr  Hull  has  been  taken  to  task  extensively 
for  thl?  argument,  even  by  member?;  of  his 
own  part}  who  feel  that  he  has  Jeopardised 
his  cau^e  by  a  contention  that  is  not  true 
and  that  reflects  an  olj'-fquious  attitude 
toward  cur  allies.  Mr  Hull's  attitude  is  be- 
ing contrasted  sharply  with  t'lat  of  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  who.  so  far  from  wcrryliig 
about  the  opinion  of  Britain's  allies  when  It 
conies  to  the  protection  ct  Britain's  interests, 
b!u:i11y  says:  "What  we  have  we  hold  " 

The  Secretary's  attitude,  of  ccurso.  Is  that 
of  the  President  and  his  entire  administra- 
tion, which  is  that  the  depre:-sUin  was 
caused  by  the  Sraoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  and 
that  the  current  war  was  caused  partly  by 
th°  Smoot-Hawley  Act  and  pnrtly  by  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  tc  Join  the  League 
of  Nations  As  to  the  deprotsion  In  the 
early  part  of  which  the  Demociats  came  Into 
power  the  Republicans  ask  wliy  the  adminis- 
tration with  Its  overwhelming  control  of 
Conjrress  did  not  repeal  the  Smoct-Hawley 
Act.  If  It  was  really  so  Inlqu'tt  us.  The  late 
Democratic  Speaker  of  the  Hcuse.  Henry  T. 
Ralrey,  cr.cc  said  his  party  did  net  dare  re- 
peal It  becnu.se  "we  do  not  want  this  market 
flooded  with  the  prcducts  of  cheap  labor  In 
other  countries  " 

XOKOPX    BLAMiXI    FOR    WAS 

As  to  the  war,  the  Republicans  and  not  a  few 
Democrats  ask  why  the  administration  should 
parrot  Europe's  blaming  of  America  when  it 
Is  a  notorious  fact  that  Britain  and  France 
and  other  League  powers  could  have  checked 
Hitler  when  he  occupied  the  Rhineland,  and 
but  for  selflsb  Interests  could  have  stopped 
Mussolini's  African  aggressions  pven  without 
Mr  Roosevelt's  cooperation,  which  the  Presi- 
dent freely  ga^e  till  they  ran  out  on  him 

Although  the  administration  assaUcd  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  as  a  prohibitive  tariff,  the 
average  rate  of  duty  before  the  reciprocal 
agreements  went  into  effect  vas  only  15  6 
percent  compared  with  Britain's  18  4  percent, 
Italy's  23.5  percent,  Germany's  43  6  percent. 
Mexico's  23^  percent,  Brazil's  37  4  percent, 
and  Spain's  72  6  percent  Only  B-.  Igium  s  15  1 
percent,  and  France's  13.2  percent  were  lower. 

Analyzing  the  State  Deparimenfs  statis- 
tics. John  Lee  Coulter,  former  member  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  former  member  of  the 
State  Department's  committee  on  reciprocity 
information.  Informed  the  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee  of  the  Hcuse  that  Mr.  Hull  ob- 
tained tariff  concessions  to  the  United  States 
on  only  25  4  percent  of  the  Am-^rlcan  exports 
to  the  countries  entering  Into  the  agree- 
ments while  granting  reductions  of  the 
United  States  tariff  on  63  percent  of  all  duti- 
able commodities  Imported  Into  ths  United 
States  from  those  countries. 
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RrsriTS    REaTED 

•'While  wp  granted  on  the  average."  sold 
Coulter,  ■inriff  reductions  amounilng  to  43 
percent  irvm  tiie  rates  prevlcu-sly  In  effect 
and  bound  only  rates  on  Ju.st  a  few  Items, 
foreign  governments  m  most  cases  merely 
bound  rates  of  duty  and  other  trade  barriers 
and  granted  reductions  In  duty  or  increase 
In  quotas  on  only  a  few  scattered  and  rela- 
tively unimportant   Items. 

•From  this  statement  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  trade  agreements  were  reciprocal 
In  character  Inasmuch  as  foreign  concessions 
amounted  to  relatively  little  compared  with 
conceMlons  granted  hy  us.  Cc-rtalnly  there 
Is  nothing  In  the  nature  of  Yankee  trading 
Indicated  by  this  record.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  this  record  ccu!d  even  be  described 
as  gixxl-neiehbor  conduct,  since  foreign 
countries  In  general  had  higher  rates  of  duty 
and  many  additional  trade  restrictions  than 
we.  and  It  wculd  seem  that  the  conduct  of 
two  good  neighbors  would  have  been  to  bring 
treatment  of  commerce  more  nearly  to  a 
common  level.  Instead,  we  further  reduced 
cur  tariffs  while  foreign  countries  made  rela- 
tively few  reductions  and  merely  agreed  not 
to  further  Increase  the  disadvantages  imposed 
upon  cur  exports." 

NO    CAIN     REStlLTTD 

Coulter  showed  that  no  sub.stantlal  gain 
of  exports  resulted  from  the  reciprocal  tariff 
agreements. 

"Increases  In  exports  after  1934."  he  said, 
'"were  as  great  or  greater  to  non-trade-agrce- 
mcnt  countries.  They  wt-re  due  In  part  to 
the  increase  In  price  levels  and  In  turn  to 
the  general  Inrreafe  In  world  purchasing 
power. 

"Part  of  these  Increases  were  due  to  nor- 
mal recovery  from  depression,  part  to  prep- 
arations for  s:?lfdefen.se  or  war,  and  part  to 
various  other  special  factors  such  as  cur 
subsidized   wheat  iind  cotton   programs. 

"The  import  side  of  the  p'cture  Is  much 
more  simple  and  may  be  dealt  with  briefly. 
The  public  was  of  the  Impresslcn  that  we 
would  make  only  such  concessions  In  rates 
of  du'y.  etc..  as  i-.ectssary  to  get  concession 
from  foreljrn  countries.  In  other  words,  the 
program  wa.s  popularly  called  Yankee  trad- 
liiR  '■  In  fact,  the  United  Strtcs  proceeded 
to  carry  cut  quite  methodically  a  general 
tariff  reduction  with  little  reference  (a)  to 
loss  of  revenue,  (b)  to  increase  In  quantity  of 
Imports  displacing  our  own  labor  and  in- 
crea«intc  unemployment,  cr  (c)  the  effect 
upon  the  commodity  price  structure  In  this 
country. 

•Fortunately,  from  the  standpoint  of 
these  In  charge  of  the  prof;ram,  the  conces- 
sions were  made  during  a  period  of  expand- 
ing Industrial  activity  and  rising  prices,  so 
that  much  of  the  damage  was  obscured  for 
the  time  bems;.  It  may  be  expec'ed  to  show 
itself  much  more  completely  whtMi  the  mil- 
lions of  workmen  in  other  countries  who 
have  been  drawn  Into  defense  programs.  In- 
vasion.s,  war,  etc  ,  happily  return  to  produc- 
tive labor  and  seek  an  outlet  for  the  products 
of  peace," 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  6.  1943 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 


Arthur  Krock.  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  29.  1943: 

In  the  Nation— The  Wanton  Ways  or 
Congress  V/ith  Tariff   Bills 

I  By   Artluir  Krccki 

Washington,  April  28 — Congress  has  a  very 
bad  record  In  tariff  lekji.slation  because  of  the 
selflsh  nature  of  the  subject  Once  posed. 
the  Issue  of  the  tunIT  always  and  Instantly 
produces  pressure  Kroups  seeking  various  ad- 
vantages. Divided,  none  of  the  blocs  can  be 
sure  of  getting  its  share  of  the  spoils.  United, 
nearly  all  of  them  can  get  substantially  what 
they  are  after  The  results,  with  one  Or  two 
exceptions,  have  been  Kg-rolUng  tariff  acts 
In  which  rates  were  rsLsed  and  a  ctat.c  econ- 
omy of  nationalism  was  Etrtngthened  against 
the  rest  ol  the  world 

This  nationalistic  economy  helped  greatly 
to  bring  on  the  present  war  by  ck;sing  Amer- 
ican markets  to  peoples  abroad  who  needed 
access  to  them  to  acquire  or  maintain  fair 
living  standards  Our  attempt  was  to  tell 
as  much  as  we  could  to  everybody  at  high 
profits  and  buy  as  little  as  we  could  from 
them  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  was  to 
correct  this  condition-  to  substitute  what 
Rcpresentatlvi  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  calls 
■•an  cxjianding  econciny  lor  a  static  one,  and 
provide  a  surer  means  to  preset ve  It — that 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr  Hull,  de- 
vised the  reciprocal  tariff -agreements  system. 

TI'E    PROrn-  •":>    AMENDMENT 

The  rights  of  Conpre.'-s  to  control  tariffs 
were  retained  by  a  careful  limitation  of  the 
regotlating  end  contracting  powers  that  Ccn- 
grei-s  delegated  to  the  Executive  In  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  Congress  In 
this  legislation  '•establlshrd  a  trade  pollcv  fcr 
the  United  Slates  and  provided  for  periodical 
review  of  the  administration  of  this  policy," 
as  accurately  stated  In  u  momnr.mdum  sup- 
Ijortmg  renewal  of  the  act  whlrh  was  Issxied 
this  week  by  Mrs  Harris  T  B.ildwln,  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters.  Thus. 
Congress  has  not  surrendered  Its  function 
to  the  Executive,  but  simply  loaned  a  part 
of  it  under  specified  conditions.  And  It  has 
not  been  responsibly  charged  that  this  loan 
ha.',  been  abused  or  that  It  was  unconstitu- 
tional to  make  It 

Beraui^e  of  all  the^e  facts,  the  Republican 
proposal— that  henceforth  trade  agreements 
shall  not  take  effect  until  a  m.ijority  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  has  had  60  or  90  days 
in  which  to  cancel  them  If  It  so  elects— is 
destructive  of  all  the  Kains  undor  the  system. 
It  would  turn  the  .Am-rican  tariff  back  to- 
ward log  rolling  and  a  static  economy.  It 
would  replant  the  seeds  of  world  war  which 
the  United  Nations  are  now  uprooting,  and 
It  would  restore  no  lost  authority  to  Con- 
gress  because   Congress   has   not   lost   any. 

A   PERILOl'S  LITRE 

Yet  the  Republican  propo.sal  has  a  very 
special  lure  to  many  who  would  have  oppo^ed 
It  lieretofore  and.  since  the  division  on  re- 
newing the  act  substantially  as  It  stands 
Is  close,  that  lure  is  jx-rilou.s  It  is  founded 
In  the  healthy  circumstance  that  after  years 
of  supine  surrender  to  the  Executive,  Con- 
gress Is  reasserting  and  recapturing  its  powers, 
and  that  Is  all  to  the  pood  To  many  the 
argument  is  appealing  that  a  provision  for 
congressional  review  of  each  trade  agreement 
Is  a  logical  step  In  the  rennaissance  of 
Con^'ress. 

Another  alluring  argument  In  favor  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  act  Is  this:  S<  ine 
po;U-war  settlements  will  be  made  In  the 
form  of  agreements  Instead  of  treaties,  re- 
quiring a  majority  of  each  branch  for  rati- 
fication Instead  merely  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  It  is  unthinkable  that  these  agree- 
ments hhould  not  be  subject  to  congressional 
approval.  Since  trade  pacts  He  at  the  rcot 
of  post-war  settlements,  why  should  these  be 
exempt  from  that  submission? 


KEASONS    ACAINST 

The  answer  Is  that  they  are  not  exempt 
because  they  are  formulated  within  the  limits 
and  In  the  manner  spet  Itlcd  by  Congt-ss. 
Congress.  If  It  chose,  could  draw  up  speclhca- 
tloi;s  for  other  post-war  agreements  Rut 
that  device,  which  Is  practical  and  sensible 
In  the  matter  of  nwking  trade  p;ucts.  i*  not 
so  in  the  matter  of  the  other  agreements 
that  are  to  be  drawn  Congre&s  should  not 
loan  even  specified  powers  of  review  with 
respect  to  the  latter.  Yet  It  could  If  It 
wanted  to 

The  c  lief  reason  why  the  Hull  method  Is 
so  great  a  forward  si.p  In  tariff-making  is. 
as  said  befoie.  the  wantun  ways  ot  Coiigresi* 
with  this  kind  of  legislation  Any  congre^- 
slonal  consideration  of  a  group  of  tralfl  itenifc 
nearly  always  brings  on  a  general  revibiuii. 
log-rolling,  increased  rates,  and  a  higher  wa,l 
to  shut  off  our  markets  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  If.  therefore.  Mr  Hull  is  cbl^cd  to 
negotiate  with  one  eye  on  Capitol  Hill  we 
shall  revert  to  the  wor.st  tariff  eras  and  the 
reciprocal  program  will  be  dead 

It  might  be  recalled  that  President  Mc- 
Klnley  had  come  to  this  conclusion  shortly 
before  his  death.  He  had  been  directed  by 
Congress  to  nejiotlate  reciprocal  treaties— 
not  agreements — incorporuting  limited  reduc- 
tions. Not  one  emerged  from  the  Senate 
comr.ittee.  At  the  time  of  his  assassination 
McKlnley  was  making  ready  to  renew  the 
fight  for  ratification  and  In  his  last  speech  ho 
endorsed  the  position  which  Mr.  Hull  has 
made  our  International  economic  policy. 
But  McKmley  did  not  have  the  legi.slatlve 
Instrument.  Mr.  Hull  Invented  It  later  It 
has  worked  well  and  should  not  have  Us  edg" 
token  off. 


Post-War  Problemi 


EX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

ni    KENlfcKY 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1043 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  SF^rakor,  on  Tues- 
day evcninK,  March  30,  1943.  a  mcetins 
wa.s  held  of  19  retail  merchant'.s  a.s.socia- 
tion.s  which  are  activ^-ly  operating  in 
Loui.svillf.  Ky..  in  conjunction  with  the 
Kentucky  Merchants'  A.s.sociation. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Schacttr,  prc^^ident  of 
Kaufman-Strau.*;  Co..  delivered  a  very 
thoughtful  and  informative  speech  on 
the  .subject  A  B.nter  World  After  the  War. 
and  What  the  Retailers  of  America  Can 
Do  To  Help  Bring  It  About,  Dtirinp  the 
di-scusiion  which  followed,  a  question- 
naire was  distributed  touching  upon 
.some  of  the  important  post-war  prob- 
lems. Two  hundred  and  sixty-flve 
prominent  retailers  received  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  to  date  93  percent  of 
them  answered  the  questions. 

The  questionnaire  follows  with  infor- 
mation as  to  the  viewpoint  of  these  men 
of  wide  business  experience: 

March  30,  1943 
To  the  Rrtailers  of  Louisville: 

Below  Is  a  questionnaire  listing  some  of 
the  maj(.)r  problems  facing  us  today.  If  you 
will  cooperate  by  answering  It.  we  can  begin 
creating  public  opinion  for  a  better  work'. 
after  the  war,  which  may  Jiave  far-reaching 
effect. 

Your  Individual  aaswers  will  be  kept; 
strictly    confidential.    Only    the    compoalt« 
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totals  will  be  publls'hed  and  a  copy  of  the 
result  will  he  mailed  to  those  who  answer. 
Won't  you  plea&e  answer  and  mall  It 
promptly  In  the  enclosed  envelope.  No  post- 
age la  required. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  W.  Schactw, 
President,  Kaufman-Straus  Co. 

Which    Position    in    Eac.i    Question    Most 
Closelt  CoiiiciDEs  With  Yovb  Thinkinc;? 

businessmen   in   public   aftairs 

P4  percent:  1.  (a)  I  believe  that  we  bu.*l- 
ne^^men  should  take  the  same  Initiative  in 
public  affairs  which  we  have  alway.s  taken  In 
the  management  of  our  Individual  busi- 
nesses. 

6  percent:  (b)  I  believe  that  we  rhould  oc- 
ca.«:onally  Interest  ourselves  in  public  affairs 
only  when  our  direct  Interest  is  vitally 
affected 

None:  (c)  I  believe  that  we  should  not 
bother  ot  all  abcut  public  affairs,  but  leave 
the  handling  of  these  problems  to  those 
elected  or  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

isolationism 

80  percent:  2.  (a)  I  believe  that  America 
must  take  its  place  In  the  world  family  of 
nations   after   the   war 

19  percent'  (b)  I  believe  that  America 
f-hould  consult  with  the  other  nations  about 
the  post-war  world  but  that  \vc  should  con- 
cern our.=rlves  primarily  with  the  ailairs  of 
our  own  country 

I  percent:  (c)  I  believe  that  America 
should  return  to  the  same  Isolationl'-m  to 
vhlch  It  returned  after  Uibt  WoUd  VV..r. 

WORLD   federation 

90  percent:  3  (a)  1  believe  that  we 
shriuld  have  a  world  federation  after  the  war. 
With  a  world  court  backed  by  an  international 
armed  force. 

6  percent:  (b)  I  brlleve  we  should  have  an 
Internat'cnal  fedtraiicn  like  th?  League  of 
Nations  after  the  k:st  World  War,  but  with 
no  armed  force  to  back  It  up 

4  percent:  (C)  I  belie\e  that  %vc  should 
not  have  anv  International  arrartgemcnts.  but 
make  the  Lest  arrangements  we  can  with 
other  countries  for  our  own  Interest. 

FOREIGN   RELIEF   AND  REHABILITATION 

fi9  percent:  4  (a)  I  believe  that  America 
should  Join  with  other  nations  in  the  work 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  thr'  needy  coun- 
tries after  the  war 

8  percent:  (b)  I  believe  that  we  should 
leave  such  lelief  and  rehabilitation  to  what- 
ever private  American  agencies  might  care  to 
do  this  work 

3  percent:  (c)  I  t>elleve  that  we  should 
have  no  part  in  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  other  countries,  but  leave  each  of  them  to 
work  out  their  own  destiny. 

PLANNING   OUR  ECONOMT 

Sixty  per  cent:  5  (all  b?lieve  our  Guvern- 
ment  should  have  a  hand  In  planning  our 
all-over  economy,  through  private  enterprise, 
to  bring  about  the  maximum  efficiency  of  our 
national  prcductlon  and  distribution. 

Twenty  percent:  (b)  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment should  concern  Itself  only  In  the  control 
of  public  utilities,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
economy  alone 

Twenty  percent:  (c)  I  believe  we  should  go 
back  to  the  system  of  leaving  all  Industry 
strictly  alone  to  work  out  Its  own  affairs. 

eOST-WAB    EMPLOYMEKT 

Beventy-two  percent;  6  (a)  I  believe  that 
the  Governinent  should  lay  plans  for  seeing 
to  It  that  all  of  our  people  have  Jobs,  and  that 
the  Government  be  prepared  to  provide  such 
jobs  as  private  enterprise  cannot  or  will  not 
provide. 

Nine  p>ercent:  (b)  I  believe  that  we  should 
go  back  to  the  modified  Work  Projects  Ad- 
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ministration  program  after  the  war,  but  leave 
Job  finding  essentially  to  the  workers  them- 
selves. 

Nineteen  percent:  Ic)  I  believe  that  we 
should  let  Industry  work  out  this  problem 
entirely  on  Its  own. 

SOCIAL  SECURrrT 

Seventy-three  percent:  7  (a)  I  believe  the 
Government  should  widen  our  6<jcial  secuilty 
program  to  provide  freedcm  from  want  (or 
all  who  are  permanently  unable  to  work,  or 
who  are  temporarily  incapacitated 

Twenty-one  percent:  'bi  I  believe  that  we 
ou.ht  to  slick  to  the  present  soc'.al  security 
program  alter  the  war, 

S:x  percent:  (C)  I  beli?ve  wc  should  go 
back  to  the  conditions  alter  the  la.st  World 
Wai,  and  leave  to  each  individual  to  wo:k 
cut  his  (Wii  fecurlty, 

RFORC^NIZATICN   OF   GOVEnNMEKT 

Ninety-five  percent:  8.  (a)  I  believe  th.^t 
our  Government  ought  to  streamline  o'ur 
whole  povernmental  structure-  national. 
State,  and  city — to  remove  overlapping  func- 
tions and  to  eliminate  waste  and  ir.eSlciency 

Five  percent:  (bi  I  believe  that  we  oapht 
to  get  along  with  our  present  governmenlal 
structure 

(c)  I  believe  we  ought  to  expand  our  gov- 
mcntal  structure,  and  bring  more  govern- 
ment into  our  national,  State,  ai.d  city  life. 


Unity  for  Democratic  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  May  6,  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
.submit  an  address  of  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Ahern.  S.  J.,  of  Weston  College,  to  the 
Rotary  Club  of  LawTcnce.  Ma.ss.,  as  it  was 
reprinted  in  the  Lawrence  Evening  Trib- 
une of  April   29.   1943: 

Unity  For  Democratic  Victory  Priests  Topic 

Rev  Michael  J.  Ahern.  S.  J.,  of  Weston 
College  was  the  guest  speaker  Thursday  noon 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club  held  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  The 
address  was  broadcast  by  radio  station 
WLAW,  His  talk.  Unity  for  •  Democratic 
Victory,  was  as  follows: 

"Unity  IS  the  state  of  being  Indivlsibly  one. 
It  is  the  union  of  many  constituent  parts  or 
elements  into  a  harmonious  and  concordant 
whole.  Expressed  more  popularly  It  is  the 
condition  of  many  people  who  are  all  pulling 
together  toward  a  common  goal.  President 
Roosevelt  said  In  a  speech  to  the  Nation, 
after  he  had  eloquently  told  stories  of  three 
Americans  on  the  fighting  fronts,  "Our  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  members  of  well-disciplined 
units.  But  they  -re  still  and  forever  indi- 
viduals— free  Individuals.  They  are  farmers, 
businessmen,  workers,  "professional  men,  art- 
ists clerks.  They  are  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  Is  why  they  fight.  We,  too, 
are  the  United  States  of  America.  That  is 
why  we  mast  work  and  sacrifice.  It  is  for 
them.    It  Is  for  us.    It  is  for  victory. 

"What  is  the  principle  which  unites  135,- 
000.000  free  Individuals — still  free  and  for- 
ever to  be  free — Into  the  harmonious  whole 
that  Is  to  achieve  the  final  victory?  Is  It 
because  we  hate  people?  Or  Is  it  because 
other  people  are  disunited  that  we  must  be 


united?  Perhaps  It  Is  because  we  hope 
merely  to  preserve  free  eiiter},rise  and  to  in- 
sure the  Increase  of  merely  material  pros- 
perity or  its  preservation  All  there  m.)tnfs 
are  ephemeral,  when  they  are  not  sordid;  thv>y 
would  be  sorry  motives  for  that  'indomltab.e 
will  and  determination  of  the  people'  t.y 
whlrh  In  t;ie  words  of  the  Chief  Executive 
"this  great  war  eifort  rru-t  be  carried  throur^h 
to  ltf»  victorious  cciiclu»!v/n  '  The  motives 
for  American  unity  bitli  in  v  ar  and  in  pcac;? 
niii.'t  be  as  lasting  n«  Amfrlca.  ntid  inu.st  b: 
as  endurlnp  as  thotc  self-evdcnt  tnih*-  «  .i 
which  the  Declaration  of  Inotp  luicn'r-e  ic  d 
the  Const; lutlon  of  the  United  Slates  a:e 
fiiour.di'd.  eternal  truths  b  •cau'^e  they  a.e 
the  gift  of  God 

■•Wartime  u^  a  time  ot  high,  even  hysu-rScal. 
emotion.  Patnotitm  le  an  cmct.on.  but  it 
Is  not  merely  an  emotion;  It  Is  a  conviction 
founded  on  leuson  and.  for  a  believer.  <jii 
faith  also.  "Thtu  shrlt  love  thy  i.ciphbor  ;s 
thvfelf  is  a  command  to  love,  net  only  y^ur 
Inrllvidi  al  neighbor  In  the  ag'^rcate  of  the 
social  unit  which  we  rail  our  country  ^^e 
only  country  of  our  affections  and  Unn'.ty  U 
the  United  States  of  Amen  a  Althcuch  ail 
cf  us,  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  have  a 
heiitace  of  culture  from  the  lands  f.'-oiu 
which  we  or  our  fathers  or  our  ance-'tors  have 
sprunr,,  we  owe  those  c(  untrles  no  pjlitiral  <  r 
national  allegiance  Ve  owe  alUgiance  so'.ely 
to  t'.ie  United  Staler  and  we  want  no  (  ther 
motive  f(  r  this  Icycilty  except  the  law  of  love 
of  God  and  cf  our  neighbor  because  he  .6  a 
Child  of  God.  and  Is  our  fellow  American 

"There  are  approximately  50  racial  strains 
among  the  citizens  ol  the  United  Slates,  and 
thoujih  we  sometimes  place  an  i.djertlve.  fol- 
lowed by  a  hyphen,  before  the  word  'Amer- 
ican,' that  iiyphen  would  be  a  strange 
pnomaly  if  It  derogated  bv  one  lot  or  tittle 
from  the  word  'American'  that  follows  'he 
hyphen.  If  you  must  have  a  hyphen,  then 
Fay  that  you  are  an  •Ainerican-Ainencan'; 
but  better  simply  say,  'I  am  an  American." 
And  if  there  are  other  citizens  that  doubt 
your  patriotism  cr  loyalty  because  of  your 
racial  origin,  then  you  may  appeal  to  the 
tradition  of  ycur  tJnlted  States,  that  the 
sons  of  all  the  races  under  heaven  have 
spilled  their  blood  in  the  defense  of  this 
ci.'untry;  and  that  this  commingled  blood 
still  carries  the  life  of  this  Nation  vigorou.-ly 
and  enduring.  There  is  no  greater  lrea;on 
to  this  unity  of  the  blocd  than  the  attempt 
to  polEon  that  stream  of  American  life  by  any 
diviElveness  whftooever.  even  a  divlslvencsa 
of  words  that  would  set  one  class  against 
another.  A  man  Is  not  assumed  to  be  dis- 
honest until  he  proves  that  he  is  not  a  thief; 
nor  is  a  man  assumed  to  be  un-Amcrlcan 
until  he  prcve.=.  that  he  is  not  a  traitor.  His 
law-abiding  life  Is  his  document  of  loyj.lty, 
and  the  death  or  the  readiness  to  die,  of  his 
sons,  and  perhaps  himself,  is  the  measure  cf 
his  devotion. 

"QrCTES  STATEMENTS 

"I  am  going  to  quote  four  short  statements 
from  four  Catholic  authorities  on  the  funda- 
mental issues  behind  this  world  conflict  be- 
cause these  statements  express  the  eterni.l 
principles  of  all  International  and  national 
unity.  The  first  Is  the  famous  encyclical  of 
the  late  Pope  Plus  XI,  which  was  Issued 
on  March  14.  1937,  and  which  has  for  it^ 
title  ":^ie  Persecution  of  the  Church  In  Ger- 
many.' .This  encyclical  was  banned  from 
Germany  by  Hitler  but  It  was  published  there 
in  spite  of  him  and  has  since  been  read  by 
millions,  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Pope  said, 
speaking  to  the  German   bishops. 

"  'If  the  tree  of  peace  which  we  planted 
with  pure  intention  in  German  soil  has  not 
borne  the  f.-uit  we  desired  In  the  lnteref:ts 
of  your  people,  no  one  in  the  wide  world 
who  has  eyes   to  see   and   ears   to  bear  ciii 
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KECORD,  1  include  the  lollowing  article  by   |   exempt  from  that  Bubmisslon? 


I   strictly    confldenlial.     Only     the    compoaito 
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Kay  toCUy  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  church 
aud  her  head.  The  lessons  ui  the  past  yeant 
make  it  clear  where  the  responsibility  Ilea 
They  disclose  machinations  that  trvm  the 
beginning  hnd  no  other  aim  tlian  a  war  u( 
extermination.  In  the  furruws  where  we 
labored  to  plant  the  need  of  sincere  peace, 
others  were  sowing,  like  the  enemy  In  the 
Holy  Scripture,  the  tares  of  distrust,  of  dl.s- 
cord.  hatred,  calumny,  of  secret  and  oprn 
enmity  against  ChriAt  and  his  church,  and 
enmity  in  pilnclple.  fed  fn^m  a  thousand 
springs  and  working  with  evtry  means  at  Its 
disposal.  With  thi-m  and  only  with  them  as 
well  as  wicii  their  open  and  silent  sup- 
porters  lies  the  responsibility  that  now.  in- 
stpad  of  the  rainbow  of  peace  the  storm- 
clouds  of  destructive,  religious  conflicts  are 
visible  on  the  German  horizon.' 

"PtACI    PRlNCnn.ES 

"On  Christmas  Eve  1941  as  he  did  on  the 
same  occasion  In  1939  and  1940,  the  present 
Pope  Pius  XII  laid  down  principles  of  dur- 
able International  peace,  which  are  the  very 
antithesis  of  all  mllllanan  heresies.  He 
said:  Speaking  of  the  new  order,  which 
'must  be  founded  on  the  unshakable  and 
Immovable  rock,  the  moral  order,  within  the 
limits  of  an  order  so  fouutled;  there  is  no 
room  for  the  violation  of  the  freedom,  in- 
tegrity, and  security  of  other  States,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  their  territorial  extension 
of  their  capacity  for  defense. 

"  'There  is  no  place  for  open  or  occult  op- 
pression of  the  cultuial  and  linguistic  char- 
.  actcristics  of  national  uunont.es.  (or  the 
hindrance  or  restriction  of  their  economic 
resources,  for  the  limitation  or  abolition  of 
their  natural  fertility. 

"  There  is  no  place  for  that  cold  and  cal- 
culating egoism  which  tends  to  hoard  the 
economic  resources  and  materials  destined 
for  use  of  all  to  such  an  extent  that  the  na- 
tions Icfcs  favored  by  uu 'ure  are  not  per- 
mitted access  to  Uiem. 

"  'There  Is  no  place  for  n  total  warfare  or 
Xor  a  mad  rush  for  armaments 

"  'There  Is  no  place  for  the  persecution  of 
relipton  and  of  the  chuich  ' 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  Atlantic  Charter 
went  as  lar  as  these  declarations  of  Piua  the 
Twelfth, 

"bishops  speak 

"The  American  Catholic  bl^^hop,'!  speak. 
"Here  is  the  letter  sent  to  president  Roore- 
Ve'it  by   the  Catholic  bishops  of   the  United 
States; 

"'Dear  Mr  Fre.'^ident  As  Chief  Executive 
of  our  Nation.  y<ni  ha'. e  called  upon  the 
American  people  for  full  service  and  sacrl-  ' 
lice  in  a  war  nf  defense  apaln.-t  wanton  ag- 
gression. O  nt^ress  in  grave  and  inspiring 
unity  has  spoken  the  will  of  a  great  Nation 
determined  to  be  free  We.  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  United  States,  spiritual  lead- 
ers of  more  tlian  20.000,0GO  Americans. 
Wish  to  as^aire  you.  Mr  President,  that  we 
are  keenly  consciou.s  of  our  re^ponslbilUles 
In  the  hour  of  our  Nation's  testing  With  a 
patriotism  that  Is  guided  and  sustained  by 
Christian  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  chanty. 
We  will  n-.ar-hal  tie  fplrinial  forces  at  our 
Command  to  render  our  Goti-glvon  blessings 
of  freedom 

"  "We  will  do  our  full  part  in  the  national 
effort  to  trnnsmutc  the  impressive  material 
and  pplrlttial  resrurcrs  of  oi:r  country  into 
pfTective  strength  not  for  vengeancet  but  for 
the  common  good,  not  for  national  aggran- 
dizement, but  for  common  security  In  a  world 
In  which  hum.an  rights  shall  be  safeguarded 
and  the  will  to  live  on  the  part  of  all  nations, 
great  and  .'^mal!,  shall  be  re  pected,  a  world  In 
which  the  eternal  principles  of  Justice  and 
charity  shall  orevall  ' 

"The  ultimate  strength  of  ft  pe'^ple  Is  In 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  The  historic  position 
of  th"  Catholic  church  In  the  United  States 
gives  us  a  tradition  of  devoted  attachment 
to  the  Ideals  and  Institutions  of  government 


we  are  now  called  uix-n  to  defend  Our  prede- 
cessors. In  the  thud  plenary  council  of  Bal- 
timore, solemnly  dcc.ared;  'We  believe  that 
our  country  s  heioes  were  the  infctrument.s  of 
the  God  of  Nations  In  establishin!7  this  home 
of  freedom;  to  both  the  Almighty  and  Ui  His 
In.struraents  In  the  work,  we  look  th.e  riate- 
ful  reverence,  and  to  maintain  the  iiiherit- 
ance  of  freedom  which  they  have  left  us. 
should  It  ever,  which  God  forbid,  be  Im- 
periled, our  Catholic  citlrens  will  be  found 
to  stand  forward  as  one  man.  ready  to  pledge 
a:iew  their  live*,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
facrrd  honor  ■ 

"Todav  in  the  face  of  the  peril  thev  feared, 
we  reafflrm  their  solemn  wnrd^  We  give  you, 
\'.r  President,  the  pledge  of  niir  whole- 
hearted cooperation  in  the  difflcxilt  days  that 
lie  ahead.  We  will  eealouKly  fulfill  cur  spir- 
itual ministry  in  the  sacred  cause  of  our 
country's  service.  We  place  at  your  disposal 
In  that  service  our  iiistiiutioni  imd  their  con- 
secrated personnel  We  will  li.id  our  piie^ta 
and  people  in  cinstaiit  prayer  that  God  may 
l)ear  you  up  under  the  heavy  burdens  that 
weigh  upon  you  that  He  may  guide  you  and 
all  who  share  with  you  re^ponslblllty  tor  the 
Nation's  Government  and  security,  that  He 
may  streni^then  us  all  to  win  a  victory  tluit 
Will  be  a  blessliig  not  only  fur  our  Nation 
alone  but  for  the  whole  world. 

"CASOIN.\LS    MES8AGI 

"Finally.  I  qucte  from  the  Inspiring  Easter 
message  of  Carilnal  O'Connell  which  was 
published  in  pait  m  m-niy  p;irts  of  the  land 
and  appeared  in  the  Congrcwional  Record 
a  year  ai^o  It  lias  bri  n  printrci  also  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Council  of  tlie  Knights 
of  Columbus  for  distribution  everywhere,  in 
a  first  edition  of  500.000  copies.  No  more 
patriotic  utterance  li.is  been  made  since  we 
entered  the  war  Among  other  things  Car- 
dinal O  Connell  said: 

'  What  America  offers  and  glve."^  and  main- 
taips  for  her  citli^en.s  Is  a  treasure  so  precious 
that  It  Is  s.icrecJ  The  prcserviiticsn  of  that 
heritage  is  to  e\ery  American  a  siicred  trust 
and  wi'h  the  possesMon  of  that  tru.*-!  goes 
the  sacred  obligation  to  preserve,  defend,  and 
perpetuate  It.  That  Is  the  meaning  of  true 
patriotism. 

"  "The  defense  of  our  altars  and  i^ur  homes 
is  an  obligation  which  rests  upon  everv  citi- 
zen. The  founders  ol  this,  our  tjeloved  Na- 
tion, were  ready  to  offer  whatever  thty 
possessed,  even  life  It.self.  to  maintain  the 
sncre-clness  of  their  civil  right.'-  snd  their  re- 
ligious freetiom.  and  we  know  that  Americans 
today  are  no  les.-  determined  to  maintain, 
with  Gods  great  help,  our  land,  our  country, 
our  homes,  our  altars,  and  the  precious  in- 
heritance of  our  American   wav  of   life 

"'In  all  Irumllity  we  bi  tr  God's  assistance 
In  our  N.ition'.s  stru^'gles  for  her  rights  and 
posse.<^Slon8  And.  we  say  It  in  dec:)est  hu- 
mility on  this  glorious  feast  of  the  n.s<n 
Christ,  the  triumph  of  His  crnss  will  sustain 
the  heart  of  America  in  facing  the  sacritltes 
which  are  necerssary  for  ultimate  sticcfss. 

"'We  b<  seech  our  risen  Lord  and  Saviour 
to  ble^s  our  t>eloved  country,  to  stren^fhen 
Its  arm.  its  heart,  and  Its  soul,  so  that,  looking 
beyond  our  temporal  trials,  we  mav  behold, 
with  a  blessed  hope,  the  complete  deliverance 
from  our  enemies,  who  are  al.so  the  enenues 
of  all  International  law  and  Justice  until, 
please  God.  peace  ugaifi.  the  peace  of  Christ, 
the  peace  of  Justice,  the  peace  of  universal 
brotherhocid  shall  rest  upon  this  sorrowing 
earth,  and  bring  with  It  to  every  citizen  of 
this  blessed  land  eternal  gratitude  to  God. 
and  a  renewed  appreclntiou  and  understand- 
ing of  all  that  the  greatness  of  America  our 
beloved  country,  means  to  every  inhabitant 
who  dwells  therein.' 

'Fellow  Americans.  Lincoln  prayed  at  CT<"t- 
tyaburg  that  by  victory  In  the  Civil  War 
this  Nation  under  God  might  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom.  We  pray  that  tins  free- 
dom may  not   be  strangled   In  Us  maturity 


by  the  enemies  of  all  tTiternatlor.al  law  ard 
Justict>^the  dehcriptii'ti  of  our  enemit-s 
which  y<  u  have  Just  heard  from  His  Emi- 
nence. L<t  me  close  with  another  quotatirn 
from  the  same  lllu5'r:i  us  source,  the  hyma 
written  and  composed  by  the  cardinal,  ai  d 
sung  thousands  upon  th- u^ands  of  tlm?9 
every  year  In  Catholic  churches  and  B.'seni- 
blies  all  over  the  world  It  U  cuiicd  The 
Cross  and  the  Flag: 

"  "Hall  banner  of  our  holy  faith, 

lledcniption's  sacrtc!  sit,'!!. 
Sweet  emblem  thou  of  heavenly  hope, 

And  of  uU  help  divine. 
We  bare  our  hends  In  reverence 

A.s  o'er  as  Is  unfurled 
The   standard   of   the   Cross  of  Christ, 

Whose  blood  redeemed   the  world. 

"  'Hall  banner  of  our  native  land, 

Great  ensign  of  the  irct. 
We  love  thy  glorious  stars  and  stripes. 

Emblems  of  liberty 
Lift  high  the  Cross,  unfurl  the  flag; 

May  they  forever  stand 
United  In  our  hearts  and  hopes, 

God   and  cur  native  land  '  " 


0.  p.  A.  Ii  Liquidating  Independent 
Busineit 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H  ANDRESEN 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTA'nVES 

Thxirsday,  May  6,  1943 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  be  prepared  to  stop  New 
Deal  liquidation  of  indc;x?ndcnt  retail 
merchants  when  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  O.  P.  A.  comes  up  for  con.sidera- 
tion  in  the  near  future.  As  long  as  the 
Henderson  j^roup  of  .superintellectuals 
remain  in  control  and  die; ate  O.  P.  A. 
policies,  the  only  oppuilunity  Congress 
will  have  to  stop  O.  P  A.  reforms  will  be 
to  deny  the  use  of  appropriations  for 
such  purposes. 

Our  country  Is  engaged  In  a  desperate 
war.  Our  fir.st  job  is  to  bring  victory, 
and  In  so  doing,  we  mu.st  not  permit 
economic  th(orists  and  planners  to  de- 
stroy cur  American  system  and  way  of 
life.  It  i.s  my  understaridiiig  that  Ameri- 
can men  are  fitjhting  to  iave  our  Ameri- 
can system  and  way  of  doing  things.  It  Is 
up  to  Congress  to  save  the  small  business 
of  our  country.  If  small  business  is  de- 
stroyed by  New  Deal  bureaucracy,  the 
backthjne  of  American  democracy  is  gone 
forever 

I  want  to  call  your  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  timely  article  by  Flint  Garrison 
which  "Significantly  point.s  out  the  calam- 
ity hanging  over  the  heads  of  independ- 
ent retailers  as  a  result  of  O.  P.  A. 
reform  policies.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  act  before  it  is  too  late. 

OFFICE    or    PRICE    ADMINI.STH.M10N    AND    BRANDED 
LINLS 

(By  Flint  Garrison) 
Calamity  hangs  over  the  heads  of  the  In- 
dependent retailers  of  this  country.  It  will 
descend  upon  them  If  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  carries  out  its  presently  in- 
dicated   prlcc-comrol     program.     The    first 
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strp  in  thl=  program  already  has  been  taken 
In  M  P  R  339  the  recently  issued  rayon 
hosiery  order  wlilch  has  create  such  con- 
fusion In  the  ho.»iery  Industry  and  brought 
so  much  opposition  from  the  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retsileri"  of  hosiery.  Be- 
cause this  IS  the  first  uf  a  series  of  orders 
of  a  similar  nature  which  are  now  in  proc- 
ess in  the  Office  <f  P. ice  Adnilnlstration. 
we  think  independent  retailers  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  program  a:id  what  Its 
effect   upon  them   is   likely  to   be 

Here  is  the  program:  In  ordii  to  simplify 
Its  pmblem  of  checking  compliarce  w  th  its 
(.rders.  the  OfTicc  of  Price  Administration 
plans  to  require  all  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce gcKxls  under  fi.xed  standarcls  and  specl- 
flcations.  These  star.dards  will  be  set  up  by 
the  OfHce  of  Price  Administration  Under 
these  standards  ull  manufacturers  in  my 
line  Will  theoretically  produce  the  same 
thing.  There  will  be  no  Individuality  m  the 
lines  of  merchandise  so  standardized  All 
42-gage  hosieiy  will  be  the  same  and  so 
will  be  all  14-pound  union  .suits,  all  cham- 
fcray  work  shirts,  all  8-ounce  denim  over- 
alls— and  so  will  be  all  other  vuiunie  Items. 

On  each  of  these  standard  Items  will  be 
attached  at  thf  factory  a  ticket  or  label  on 
which  will  be  printed  Its  grade  and  Its 
dollais  and  cents  retail  ceiling  price. 
There  will  be  one  price  for  chains,  another 
price  for  independents  There  may  be  two 
prices  for  independents:  a  price  for  laige 
stores  and  a  price  for  small  oneL  The  ceil- 
ing price  for  chain  stores  will  be  lower  than 
the   cellng   price   for   independents 

Throigh  such  orders  the  OlRce  of  Price 
.^dmlnlstration  will  in  effect  say  two  things 
to  consumers : 

"1  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Individuality 
or  distinctiveness  in  mcrthand.se  All 
hosiery  is  the  same,  all  underwear  Is  ihe 
same;  all  WLik  shirts — all  overalls  are  the 
same  All  the.'-e  gc>ods  are  made  according 
to  our  specifications.  One  manufacturer's 
product  tfi  no  better  than  another's  All 
brands  and  trade-marks  are  meaningless 

"2  You  will  see  from  the  celling  prices  we 
liave  ordered  on  all  items  of  standard  mer- 
chandise that  Cham  stores  sell  goods  cheaper 
than    independents  " 

Of  course,  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion won't  specifically  issue  a  statement  In 
Just  these  WDrds.  hut  the  effect  cf  its  pro- 
gram of  standardization  and  preticketlng 
wtl  have  tlic  same  effect  as  thuugli  it  did 
issue  such   a   statement 

We  think  the  let  result  will  be  the  most 
damaging  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the 
Independent  retailers  of  this  cruntry  And 
we  also  think  the  administration,  through 
the  OfTice  of  Price  Administration,  will  give 
to  the  chain  stores  the  biggest  boost  they 
have  ever  recnved 

But  give  the  chains  credit.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  this  program  is  not  thrir  baby. 
It's  an  Office  of  Price  Administration  prcj- 
ect  pi.re  and  simple.  Apparcnt'y  the  par- 
ents of  it  in  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion are  perfectly  willing  to  turn  business  op- 
."^Ide  down  and  in=!de  out  In  order  to  simplify 
their  Job  ol  checking  ccmpiiance  with  their 
orders 

And  don't  charge  this  thing  to  Mr  Pren- 
tiss Brown.  The  program  was  started  ^nd 
was  well  under  way  long  b?fore  he  became 
Adm:nistrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adm.'n- 
:stration.  He  pnjbably  is  not  yet  quite 
aware  of  it.  It  is  a  project  of  th?  throrists 
about  whom  you  have  heard  .sp  much  of 
late. 

There  Is  no  Justifiable  reason  we  can  dis- 
cover v.hy  this  program  should  be  followed. 
Mcst  certainly  it  will  not  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  Changing  the  products 
of  all  manufacturers  in  order  to  make  them 
conform  to  cne  set  of  specifications  will  cut 
f*ow:i  the  prcxluction  of  all  manufacturers 
until   they  get   tuned  up  in   the   new  prod- 


ucts. In  seme  lines  uniiorm  specittcatlons 
will  throw  certain  specialised  tvpes  of  equip- 
ment rut  of  u.";e  altogether  Requlrlni^  all 
manufacturers  to  u.se  the  same  cloths  and 
the  same  yarns  will  also  enormously  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  material  supply. 
This  ph.a.se  of  the  matter  is  U>o  bread  and 
Ujo  complicated  for  us«  to  go  into  details, 
but  we  assure  ycu  manufacturers  have 
given  us  plenty  of  examples  You  can  write 
It  down  that  the  Indicated  Office  of  Price 
Administration  program  will  not  increase 
the  supply  of  goods. 

Neither  will  the  program  help  us  win  the 
war  If  we  could  be  shown  that  the  pro- 
gram would  help  us  win  the  war.  we  would 
be  glud  to  see  it  adopted,  even  if  it  puis 
eveiy  independent  retailer  In  the  country 
out  of  business  But  it  won't  help  us  win 
the  war:  It  will  actually  detract  from  our 
ability  to  win  the  war.  The  resentment  and 
animosity  which  this  program  will  amuse 
among  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  in- 
dependent retailers  of  tlie  ccuntry.  their 
clerks,  their  families,  and  their  friends  Will 
have  a  definitely  detrimental  effect  on  their 
moralt  L  wering  ilie  morale  .if  this  vast 
body  of  cur  people  will  not  help  us  win  the 
war 

The  only  thing  this  pro;^ram  will  accom- 
plish will  be  to  make  it  simpler  and  easier  for 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  check 
compli:ince  Forgive  the  English,  but  we  are 
called  upcn  to  pay  a  hell  ol  a  price  for  tins 
convenience 

We  .ire  at^ainst  the  whole  preposition.  We 
think  it  Will  be  immeajurably  harmful  V.e 
think  it  should  be  stopped.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  we  can  do  to  stop  it  We  have 
argued  against  it  v.lth  Office  of  Fr'ce  Ad- 
min-.stralion  officials  for  the  pi-st  DO  days 
and  so  far  have  got  nowhere. 

Certain  officials  in  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
mlnistraticn  apparently  intend  to  go  r^;ht 
ahead  with  this  prof,ram  no  matter  how  ob- 
■;!cct!0nab!e  it  may  be  to  business  generally. 
M.  P.  R  339  (the  rayon  hosiery  order)  is  the 
flrst  step  in  the  program.  There  is  an  under- 
wear order,  a  work  shirt  order,  an  order  on 
overalls,  and  f)thers  now  in  process  in  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  If  you  want 
them  stopped  you'll  have  to  get  busy  yourself. 

It  won't  do  you  much  good  to  write  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  or  even  to  Mr. 
Prentiss  Brown  You'll  have  to  take  this 
matter  to  Congress.  Write  to  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  your  State  and  to  the  Congressman 
from  your  district.  Tell  them,  simply,  di- 
rectly, and  personally.  Just  how  you  feel  about 
this  matter  and  how  it  will  affect  you  Also 
write  to  Senate  Committep  on  Small  Business. 
Room  13  B.  Senate  Office  Building,  and 
House  Committeee  on  Small  Business.  Room 
114.  House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D  C. 
and  tell  these  two  committees  specifically 
how  you  feel  about  the  matter  and  how  this 
Offico  of  Price  Administration  program  to 
pretlcket  retail  ceiling  piices  on  .-^taple  prod- 
ucts generally  will  affect  your  business 

And  you'd  better  do  It  in  a  hurry.  There 
is  no  time  to  waste. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  been  very  active  in  behalf 
of  small  business.  Just  what  progress 
is  being  made  in  distributing  this  spend- 
ing for  war  purposes  down  in  the  grass 
roots? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
.sorry  to  say  from  the  information  that  I 
have  received,  no  particular  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  spread  that  money  down  to 
the  small  businessmen  of  the  country. 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Donald  Nelson  told 
me  two  month.s  ago  that  he  was  bringing 
a  Colonel  Johnson  Into  the  picture  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  bringing  about 
a  better  distribution  of  the  war  work. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  There 
i.s  a  lot  of  publicity  on  it  but  we  have  had 
publicity  for  the  la.st  10  years  that  .•iome- 
Ihlng  was  going  to  be  done  to  save  the 
small  business  of  the  country  but  it  has 
not  been  done  to  any  extent,  and  that  Is 
particularly  true  when  it  comes  to  help 
for  the  small  Independent  retail  mer- 
chants. 


Martyred  Missionaries  at  Guadalcanal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
27  the  Associated  Press  carried  a  delayed 
story  from  Guadalcanal.  Father  Albert 
D?theye.  a  Dutch  Catholic  priest,  arrived 
at  American  military  headquarters  with 
details  of  how  two  missionary  fathers 
and  two  sisters  Aere  captured  by  the 
Japanese  on  Guadalcanal  and  had  been 
exec'jted  b'^ause  they  refused  to  tell  the 
United  States  Marines  it  was  useless  to 
resist. 

Natives  said  the  missionaries  were 
bayoneted  through  the  throats.  They 
were  Fathers  Arthur  Duhamel.  of  Barker 
Street,  Methuen,  Mass..  and  Henry 
Oudeengberink,  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
sisters  were  Mary  Odilia,  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  Mar>'  Sylvia,  of  France. 

With  Sister  Mary  Edmee  they  were 
captured  on  October  21  at  Ruavatu,  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  Guadalcanal,  just 
before  a  battle.  Sister  Edmee  and 
Father  Detheye  escaped,  but  the  others 
were  executed  after  refusing  Jap  de- 
mands that  they  go  to  the  American 
forces  and  say  it  was  useless  for  them  to 
resist  on  the  island. 

Father  Duhamel,  the  courageous  priest 
mentioned  in  the  dispatch,  was  a  former 
resident  of  my  district,  and  his  devotion 
to  his  cause  and  his  heroLsm  have  become 
a  byword  among  these  people. 

I  include  here  an  article  by  Bishop 
Cushing,  as  told  by  Rev.  Terence  P. 
Finncgan.  United  States  Army  chaplain, 
under  date  of  March  23.  1943,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pilot  on  May  2.  1943: 

THE   BURIAL   OF   THE   MARTYRED   MISSIONAHirS    AT 
GUADALCANAL 

(As  told  by  Rev.  Terence  P.  Finnegan.  United 

States  Army  Chaplain,  under  dale  of  March 

23,  1943) 

"Sometime  In  September  of  1942.  at 
Ruavatu  Mission,  Guadalcanal,  two  priest*  of 
the  Marist  Order,  Fathers  Duhamel  and  Eng- 
bcrink  and  two  nuns.  Sisters  Odilta  and 
Sylvia,  matched  their  courage,  grown  strong 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  with  the  philosophy 
of  modern  paganism.  Christ  won  In  the  red- 
dening of  the  sands  of  Guadalcanal  with  the 
blood  of  four  martyrs. 

•  The  reconnaissance  troop  had  ex- 
tended its  patrols  eastward  beyond  the  Boko- 
klmbo  River.     Stories  had  come  to  us  of  the 
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heroism  of  the  mirtyrfd  priests  and  sisters 
ol  the  Marlst  Order  ai:d  ol  the  mahcioua  and 
wanton  destruction  wrtJUght  at  the  Ruavntu 
Mission.  Busa.  a  native  chief,  h'^d  fhciwn 
to  Brlaj.  Ocn.  J.  Lawton  ColUna  the  hidden 
burial  place  of  Rviavntus  martyrs,  and  he 
Immediately  auth>!rii'.t'd  me  to  resture  as  far 
as  possible  the  mission's  chapel  and  houses. 
He  gladly  acci  d  d  t<;  my  request  thai  I  dis- 
inter tne  bodies  ol  the  priests  and  sisters 
and  rebury  them  before  the  little  house  of 
Gcd  they  had  Uivrd  ar.d  served  so  well 

"With  a  small  detail  of  three  naen  I  left 
our  bivouac  area  to  proci'ed  by  a  Navy  tank 
lighter  to  Ruavatu  Mission.  The  whole  after- 
nojn  of  March  5.  1943.  was  spent  In  the 
sad  work  of  sortinR  out  the  debris  covering 
to  a  foot  In  cepth  the  floors  of  the  rooms 
of  the  priests  and  sisters.  Every  religious 
article  and  all  personal  mementos  were  sys- 
tematically and  wantonly  torn,  to  be  cast  in 
shreds  to  the  floors  Only  a  tew  standard 
bcx)'.:s  remained  Intact.  We  carefully  con- 
sidered every  article,  hoping  to  salvage  what 
we  could:  to  return  some  keepsake  to  their 
families  and  to  restore  what  we  could  for 
the  priests  and  sisters  we  knew  one  day 
would  come.  Little  in  the  hnnses  cou.d 
be  saved,  so  all  was  burned  and  the  rooms 
restored  to  order.  The  once  beautiful  chapel 
was  especially  discouraging.  While  the  build- 
ing Itself  remained  Intact,  torn  vestments 
and  broken  statues  were  scattered  about  the 
floor.  I  searched  so  hopefully  for  the  chal- 
ices, clborla.  and  oftensona  that  I  knew 
should  be  there.  None  was  to  be  found  The 
vessels  for  the  sacred  oils  had  br-en  crushed 
underfoot  before  the  altar.  Surely  the  clbor- 
lum  with  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  could 
fare  little  better.  Needless  to  sav  we  cleaned 
the  chapel,  very  depres.«ed  in  spirits. 

"Ere  lor.i?  I  learned  of  the  heroism  of  the«e 
missionar  cs.     Knowing    the    arrival    of    the 
enemy  was   imminent,   the  priests  had  sent 
the   natives  Into   the  hills.     They  refused   all 
pleas  to  retreat      They  were  to  stay.     1  re.id 
a  !?tter  written  to  Father  E^ngberink  warnlL-g 
htm  of  possible  results    yet  they  stayed  on. 
Their  cnpture,  ol  cofrse.  was  a  foregone  cnn- 
cUaslon.  and  with  them  were  taken  two  na- 
tive boys  who  continued   the  story   for  me. 
The  enemy  h.id  demanded  thi't  one  ro  to  the 
Maruies.    then    at    Luii^a    Point,    to    paint    a 
Vivid  picture  of  an  irresLstible  army  advanc- 
ing on   them  and   that   departure   from   the 
Island    was    their   only    salvation    from    cum- 
plete  annihilation      One  prlpst  was  to  be  held 
as  h' stnh^e  with  the  two  sisters      That  order 
was  re.'used      At  tnat  they  were  'ootind  ard 
starved    for    a    week      A^    though    8tarvat:on 
Could  break  the  will  of  .suih  as  these!     They 
were  then  taktii  5  miles  up  the  beach  towaid 
the  Lunpa  Point  and  again  the  den-.and  v,.s 
made      A^ain    the    re;u?^al      And    there    on 
th.it    t>eiich    the    prtest.s    and    sisters   died    as 
only   heroes   can.    martyrs   to   thf^lr  Ood   and 
their  country      The  two  lads  had  escaped  the 
night   before   Into   the   bush.     The   Marines 
had  then  been  on  the  way.  und  it  Ls  believed 
that  none  of  these   murderers  escaped  their 
vengeance.     A    little    way    from    the    beach 
buirlfd   In   a   native   house  we   found   their 
broken  bodies. 

"After  mass  we  marched  the  5  miles  up  the 
beach  to  where  our  dead  were  finally  burled. 
We  carefully  wrapped  them  and  on  impto- 
vlsed  stretchers  we  carried  them  back  It 
wa.s  such  a  long  hike  that  the  sun  was  set- 
ting when  we  h:\rt  still  a  ml'e  to  go  So  we 
rested  there  for  the  night  The  next  mcrn- 
inz  sn-v  US  en  thf  way  n,.;aln.  The  graves 
had  already  bern  dug  Two  for  the  priests  in 
front  of  the  church  on  the  gospel  side  ar.d 
two  for  the  sisters  on  the  epistle  side      We 

placod  tlielr  wrapp«vi  bodies  before  the  alt nr 
and  I  said  the  funer.il  ma.-ks  for  them      These 

ijrttives  had  loved  them  much  The  eyea  of 
ail  were  mi.«ty  as  we  covered  them  They 
coiTr'»d  them  imniecl!  >tely  with  flowers  and 
branches  and   they  told  me   that  every  Snt- 


'  urday  they  would  return  to  redecorate  their 
graves.  Repeatedly  they  a-sked  me  to  come 
back  again,  and  when  would  some  more 
priests  come  to  stay?  Tliat  I  assured  them 
would  surely  come  to  piiia  and  probably  very 
soon." 

Bishop  CtsiiiNG. 


Interference  by  Labor  Lead^s  in 
Construction  of  Pipe  Lines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  6  ^teuialatirc  day  ol 
Monday.  May  3) .  1943 

Mr  ODANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  c()n.•^ent  to  have  'nserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  adver- 
tisement, a  news  artirk'.  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Cape  Girardeau  Southeastern 
Missourian.  each  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  labor-leader  racketeers  who  are 
Interfering  with  the  laying  of  the  two  big 
pip*'  lines  from  Texas  and  the  Southwest 
oil  fields  to  the  Nortlieaslein  States. 
According  to  these  and  other  reports, 
labor-leader  racketeeis.  or  their  goon 
sQuad.s,  have  beaten  up  some  of  the  men 
who  were  woikinc  on  this  war  project, 
nnd  have  otiieiwise  used  force  and  vio- 
lence as  well  a.s  ihe  threat  thereof  in 
an  efTort  to  intimidate  the  woikers.  and 
tlius  bring  about  disiontinuance  of  con- 
struction of  the  pipe  lilies. 

There  being  no  ob.iectinn.  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Statement 

To  the  Prople  of  S(.vthra-<t  Mis.tcuri; 

The  global  war  in  which  our  Government 
Is  now  engaged  hus  ii.nrie  greater  demands 
for  petroleum  prudue  ts.  Including  high 
e)ctane  gasoline,  than  wiis  ever  ko(  wn  tjeJ're 
in  the  history  of  the  world  The  war  effort 
made  demands  on  all  'ransj)e'rtati(;n  facilities 
until  lew  transpeirlation  m>.aiiS  Ixcame 
necev'^ary 

Our  Government,  thronch  one  of  its 
agencies,  organized  the  War  Flmergency  Pipe 
Line  Corporation  for  the  purpo,-e  eif  i:cqulrmg 
rls;l-it-of-wav  and  constructing  a  large  pipe 
line  from  the  Texas  oil  field"  in  order  to 
tranjport  ga.sollne  from  the  Southwest  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  to  be  useel  by  our  flghttr.g 
men  on  all  the  fronts,  for  bombers,  fighter 
planes,  tor  .-ubcha«:ers.  destroyers,  and  all  the 
various  implements  of  war  being  used  by  our 
Dghtir.g  forces 

Tlie  construction  of  this  line  Is  one  of  the 
prime  essentials  to  rperdlng  up  and  endirg 
this  terrible  catastrophe. 

Tl.e  War  Emergency  Pipe  line  Corporation 
awarded  contracts  t<>  the  unders't^ned  firms 
to  construct  a  portion  of  this  line  and  to 
unload  the  p;pe  and  distribute  it  along  the 
rl»?ht-of-way  for  use  in  tiie  line 

We  gladly  undertoeik  this  we  rk  for  our 
Government  as  a  part  of  our  contribution 
to  the  war  effort,  and  we  Immediately  moved 

cur  equ'pment  Into  BcuthPn.«;r  Missouri  for 
the  ptirp(>fe  cf  doing  this  work  expeditiously, 
as  time  was  of  the  essrnce  of  the  contract 

We  of  necessity  brought  with  us  key  men 
in  our  organizations  who  are  si^U'ed  in  doing 
this   kind   of   work,   but   have   employed   and 


expect  to  employ  local  laborers  and  employees 
In  ajnnectiou  with  the  luliillment  of  our  re- 
spective   contracts 

The  wage«  we  pay  are  as  high  as  any  wages 
paid  for  similar  wcik  In  this  area  all  such 
wages  having  be^n  approved  by  the  War 
Lab  r  Bv.ard,  froai  which  we  cannot  deviate 

Our  employee;?  are  satisficid  with  the  wages, 
the  hours,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work. 

We  do  nert  have  and  never  have  had  any 
controversy  with  a  sincle  employee  oyer 
wage.s,   hours,  or  working  conditions. 

Since  we  have  started  on  our  work.  Jcs?ph 
Edward  (Buck)  Newell,  of  Si  Louis,  Owen 
P.^mmer.  of  St  Charles.  R  M  Secor.  of  Ste 
Genevieve.  Ted  Nischwitz.  of  Edwnrdsville. 
Ill  .  and  John  Rathouz  of  St  Loviis.  have  in- 
sisted that  all  cf  our  employees  mu-t  become 
members  of  certain  labor  unioi.s  and  that  all 
men  we  employ  must  loin  or  become  mem- 
bers of  their  unions  before  we  Will  be  per- 
mitted to  build  thl.s  pipe  line 

We  h!\ve  no  quarrel  with  organized  lahor 

We  do  not  prope'se  to  discriminate  against 
a  man  in  cur  employment  because  he  if  a 
member  of  organized  labor;  neither  do  we 
intend  tc  compel  any  of  cur  employees  to 
become  members  of  a  labor  union  against 
their  wishes. 

Since  we  came  into  southeast  Mis.sourl 
to  do  this  war  work  some  of  ciu  employees 
were  assaulted  in  the  coJTee  shop  of  the  Mar- 
quette Hotel  Others  of  our  employees  were 
brutally  assaulted  while  at  their  places  of 
employment  In  Scott  County. 

The  men  who  have  demanded  that  all  of 
our  employees  Join  certain  labor  unions,  a-'^ 
well  as  the  men  who  committed  the  asiaulls 
at  the  Marquette  Hotel  ar.d  in  Scctt  County, 
were  not  employees  ol  ours  and  ne\cr  have 
bet  n  and  did  not  represent  or  have  author. ty 
to  represent  a  single  employee  on  our  pay  roll. 

There  is  no  contrcvcrt.y  Ijetween  our  re- 
spective companies  and  their  cmjloyees.  the 
only  controversy  Is  a-s  to  whether  or  not  so- 
called  ouliide  labor  leaders  can  interfere  vkiih 
the  prosecution  of  eur  war  contracts  t>ecau^e 
we  will  not  compel  our  eniploye-es  to  Join 
their  unions  and  pay  tribute  to  them 

While  our  sons  and  Ijrothcrs  and  huabands 
are  making  supreme  sacnliccs  for  the  main- 
tenance of  cur  form  of  government  and  (or 
the  protection  of  our  homejj  and  the  righf- 
which  our  Constitution  >;ives.  we  believe  that 
all  patriotic  citizens  should  and  do  resent 
efforts  to  Interfere  with  the  prexluciion  or 
distribution  of  essential  war  maU'tials  where 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  wages,  hours,  or  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

We  ask  for  the  hearty  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  loyal,  patriotic  people  ol  south- 
east Missouri  in  our  effort  to  construct  Uiiu 
pipe  line  in  order  that  high -octane  pase  line 
may  be  delivered  to  our  fighting  feirces  on 
battle  fronts  all  over  the  world 

Oil.  States  Ce)NSTEU(TioN  Co.. 

GinercU   Contractors. 

C.   HOBSON   DtNN. 

Tranjyportation  Contractor. 

Oioni  Action  on  Pipe  Line — Cars  of  Pipt  roR 
Job  Akf  Piling  Up 
The  War  Emergency  Pipe  Line  Corporation 
pressed  today  for  action  on  construction  of 
the  pipe  line  In  Scott  County,  where  vlriua.ly 
no  work  has  been  done  since  Thuisday.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  effort  to  get 
Closed-shop  agreements  for  the  pipe-string. r.g 
force,  the  Dunn  Trucking  k  Construction  Co  . 
of  Dallas,  mid  the  luyiiis  crew,  tiie  Oil  Stales 
Construction  Co  .  of  Tulsa,  has  resulted  In  the 
tle-lip. 

No  general  conference  on  the  differences 
materialized  this  week  end.  although  some 
on-the-8lcle  meetings  were  conducted  In  Cape 
Girardeau. 
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Two  Federal  cc:.c!iiators  were  hrre  and  In 
Scott  County  working  on  the  case  in  an  effort 
to  iron  out  the  trouble  and  get  the  war  Job 
moving. 

The  Bolz  Construction  Co.  Job.  laying  of 
pipe  under  the  river  at  Grays  Point,  also  was 
blili  idle. 

state  IN'.XSTIGATIO.V 

At  the  same  time  it  was  said  AdJt.  Gen. 
Clifford  W.  Griylord.  head  of  the  Mi.ssouri 
State  Guard,  is  having  an  inveftigation  made 
cf  the  situation,  particularly  the  fight  on  Fri- 
day at  Illmo,  when  3  men  were  injured 
and  sent  to  a  hospital.  Display  and  use  of 
firearms  and  clubs  was  reported  in  the  mix- 
up.  when  about  40  or  50  unidentified  men 
went  to  the  railroad  yards  and  engaged  in  a 
flght  with  7  Dunn  Co.  workers  who  liad 
declined  to  secure  union  cards 

C  Hobsen  Dunn,  new  In  Cape  Girardeau, 
received  a  message  Sunelay  frmn  the  Emer- 
gency Pipeline  C<'rporation.  directing  h:rn  to 
proceed  to  unlcad  and  string  pipe. 

The  telegram  signed  by  Assistant  Traffic 
Manaper  C    W    Crcmley.  said: 

"Now  27  cr.r.>  pipe  at  Morley,  Mo  .  none 
unloaded  since  April  27.  total  of  70  cars  there 
and  en  route.  When  will  these  cars  be  re- 
leased?    Must  ha'.e  action  " 

WOKKHK  IN    HOSPITAL 

It  was  learned  that  demurraee  charges, 
which  become  $8  dally  per  car  on  tiie  third 
day.  are  in  effect.  Today  was  the  third  day 
since  most  ol  the  cars  arri'.cd  at  Morley.  it 
was  said  Morley  is  about  3  miles  east  of 
the  pipe  line  light-of-wav  the  line  running 
near  Oran.  from  the  northeast. 

O  B  Young,  a  Texas  worker,  remained  at 
St  Francis  Hospital  today,  recovering  from 
serious  head  wounds  Two  others.  aUso  hurt 
in  a  flght  at  Illmo  on  Friday  morning,  have 
been  dismis.sfd  from  tlie  hospital  Tlie  men 
are  employees  (;f  the  Dunn  Trucking  & 
Transportation  Co  ,  of  Dallas. 


Aftesmath    of   the    Labor    Brawl 

Later  developments  of  the  brawl  pulled 
off  m  a  Cape  Girardeau  hotel  by  labor  ma- 
nipulators indicate  that  what  happened  to 
Herrin.  111.  a  few  years  ago.  as  related  in 
this  column  last  Saturday,  may  be  closer  at 
hand  than  many  suspect.  Latest  reports 
are  like  this: 

Two  pipe-l;ne  men  who  are  listed  with  the 
workmen  who  are  not  members  cf  a  labor 
union  and  who  have  refused  to  pay  high 
cash  tribute  to  the  racketeers,  registered  at 
the  hotel.  They  went  about  their  affairs 
as  usual,  they  say.  and  when  they  went  back 
to  their  room  for  the  evening  they  discovered 
their  grips  open  and  the  contents  scattered 
around  the  rocm.  Evidently  the  door  had 
been  opened  with  a  skeleton  key.  or  In  seime 
manner  that  did  luit  affect  the  lock.  F^om 
the  grips,  the  men  say,  two  revolvers,  a  gold 
watch,  and  some  personal  trinkets  were 
taken 

It  was  after  this  discovery  that  the  two 
men  went  to  the  dining  room  where  the 
brawl  took  place.  They  contend  they  were 
attacked. 

In  the  brawl  windows  were  broken  out. 
tables  and  chairs  smashed,  bottles  and 
dishes  were  thrown,  men  were  knocked  down, 

and  so  (>n.  A  dinner  party  was  In  progress 
In  an  adjoining  room      Men  and  women  were 

eeated   in  other  part.s  of  the  dining  rexim 
Fortunately   all   e.scaped   in   a   rush   without 

Injury 

But    what    Would    have    happ)ened    had    the 

two  pipe-lir.e  men  had  their  guns  in  their 
pockets?  What  would  have  happened  to  the 
hotel  guests  in  the  other  rooms  had  there 
been  pistol  shooting''  Likely  all  that  faved 
innocent  persons  from  being  killed  or 
wounded  was  the  f.ict  that  the  two  plslcls 
were  stolen. 


So  a  burglary  ha.i  been  added  to  the  brawl 
and  pos.sib!y  In  a  few  i  icre  days  other  un- 
known details  cf  the  affair  will  come  out. 

Policemen  appeared  on  the  scene  and  the 
participants  of  the  brawl  were  ti-kcn  to  the 
police  station.  A  remarkable  procedure  took 
place.  If  current  reports  are  true. 

The  men  were  booked  by  a  police  clerk  and 
then,  it  is  reported,  each  man  was  asked  to 
give  bond  for  his  future  appearance  In  police 
court.  The  report  Is  that  each  man  was  per- 
mitted to  sign  his  own  bond  In  the  amount 
of  $25.  No  money  was  put  up.  no  assurance 
was  given  that  the  men  would  ever  be  seen 
again.  So  they  walked  out  probably  leelmg 
that  the  community  had  decorated  them  lor 
being  big  .shots  who  had  put  on  a  show  of 
unu.-ual  Importance 

A  personal  bond  of  $25  indicates  a  fine 
of  perhaps  $1  to  $5.  Had  these  several  men 
been  local  citizens  owning  their  homes  liere 
their  bend  likely  would  have  been  higher,  or 
they  would  have  been  put  in  jail  to  await  the 
act!,  n  of  the  court.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
km  \vn. 

II  the  racketeering  of  a  leading  hotel,  filled 
with  people  at  the  dinner  hour.  Is  of  such 
little  im])ortance  in  Cape  Girardeau  as  tc 
draw  not  event  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  how  long 
will  it  br  before  other  similar  characters  ccme 
here? 

This  question  Is  being  asked  by  many  citi- 
zens and  they  will  continue  asking  It  until 
tiiey  are  assured  that  hoodlums  will  not  be 
glorified  in  Cape  Girardeau. 

And  since  the  city  has  failed  to  show  con- 
clusively that  this  is  no  place  for  heKJdlums 
and  racketeers.  It  is  now  up  to  the  State 
authorities. 

Where  is  tlie  prosecuting  attorney? 

If  this  case  Isn't  entitled  to  a  thorough 
investigation  by  a  grand  Jury  right  away  and 
the  stern  attention  of  the  circuit  court,  then 
what  '\ill  things  come  to  in  this  community? 

A  grand  Jury  Is  needed  and  every  person 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  brawl,  or  the  burglary 
of  the  hotel  room,  should  be  questioned  thor- 
oughly. There  are  many  other  rumors  going 
the  rounds — of  money  being  handed  out  pro- 
miscuously by  strangers  and  of  services  being 
asked  for— that  might  also  lead  to  something 
important 

The  time  tc  show  hoodlums  that  Cape 
Girardeau  is  no  place  for  them  is  right  now 
while  the  Iron  is  hot 

Every  day  pre^s  dispatches  are  appearing  In 
the  newspapers  of  the  Notion  presumably 
from  Cape  Girardeau  reporting  the  status  of 
the  labor  racketeering  on  the  oil  pipe  line 
that  means  sc  mucJ.  to  the  eastern  section 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  From  head- 
quarters in  Cincinnati,  In  Washington,  and 
Dallas,  reports  are  given  out  daily  on  condi- 
tions in  Cape  Girardeau,  while  the  fact  is  that 
no  labor  trouble  has  broken  out  liere.  But 
the  racketeers  have  made  their  headqu.'irters 
here  and  so  our  town  gets  the  credit. 

What  happened  to  Herrin  a  few  years  ago 
is  now  being  credited,  in  a  way  at  least,  to 
Cape  Girardeau  and  unless  prompt  action  is 
taken  the  good  name  of  our  city  will  be 
blasted. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 


herewith  the  twelfth  installment  of  Sen- 
ator Cockrell's  speech  on  money.  In 
considering  the  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  monetary  convention  pre- 
sented in  this  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech.  In  view  of  the  proposal 
for  the  establishment,  in  the  near  future, 
of  an  international  commission  to  con- 
tiol  a  form  of  international  credit  money 
as  a  means  of  stabilizing  International 
exchange,  this  review  of  the  record  of 
tlie  past  negotiations  in  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  part  is  enlightening 
and  is  of  extreme  importance  for  our  con- 
sideration m  shaping  the  pi-ogiam  of  the 
monetaiT  convention  soon  to  be  under- 
taken. 

The  twolfth  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

Now,  I  want  to  repeat  to  the  Senate,  hrre 
WHS  an  International  bimetallic  union  ct;in- 
po^cd  of  France,  Italy.  Switzerland.  Belgium 
Greec".  and  Rumania,  maintaining  a  bi- 
metallic standard  at  the  ratio  of  IS'j  to  1. 
and  that  ratio  had  been  maintained  from 
October  1785  down  to  that  date  by  France 
with  slight  cooperation  from  the  other  gov- 
ernments, notwithstanding  the  overflow  cf 
gold  from  California  and  Australia  from  1850 
to  1860.  These  Nations  had  agreed  upon  a 
bimetallic  system,  and  France,  the  great  Na- 
tion of  Europe  which  had  aided  us  in  secur- 
ing our  independence,  had  sent  us  a  formal 
and  cordial  Invitation  to  come  and  become 
a  member  of  that  International  bimetallic 
union;  we  sent  Hon  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  as  a 
representative  there  to  represent  us:  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  was  there, 
not  authorized  by  the  Government,  but  in- 
troduced and  presented  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  In  the  United 
States  Senate;  and  they  discarded  and  re- 
J?cted  every  overture  oi  bimetallism  jjresent- 
ed  and  demanded  the  single  gold  standard 
and  that  silver  should  be  stricken  down. 

We  now  see  the  germination  and  the  bud- 
ding of  the  monetary  policy  produced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  and  Mr 
Ruggles,  which  Is  now  throughout  the  world 
aggressive  and  brutal.  It  is  a  single  geld 
standard,  the  only  money  of  ultimate  re- 
demption, with  silver  and  all  other  money 
and  coin  and  paper  merely  subsidiary  and 
redeemable  In  gold.  The  only  time  that  has 
eve'  occurred  In  the  history  of  the  world 
wi.ere  an  international  bimetallic  agreement 
could  have  been  made  was  when  France 
offered  to  us  that  bimetallic  system,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  more  than  any  one  man 
is  rerponsible  for  its  rejection. 

But  now  let  us  trace  out  this  determina- 
tion to  have  a  single  gold  standard. 

On  January  6.  1868,  Senator  Sherman  In- 
troduced S.  217,  In  relation  to  gold  and  silver 
coinage.     Referred  to  Finance  Committee 

On  June  9,  1868,  Senator  Sherman,  from 
that  committee,  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  with  prof>osed  amendments,  reduc- 
ing the  weight  of  the  gold  coins,  and  also  of 
the  sliver  half  dollar,  quarter,  and  dime,  and 
making  such  silver  coins  a  legal  tender  for 
$10,  and  prohibiting  the  coinage  of  the  stand- 
ard sUver  dollar 

This  was  In  1868  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Sherman  I  then  propo.sed  to  strike 

down  the  standard  sliver  dollar  and  coin  only 
half  dollars,  quarter  dollais,  and  dimes  of  less 
lnt;in5ic  and  coining  value  and  make  them 
a  legal  tender  for  only  a  small  sum.  com- 
paratively. 

He   made    a    written    report    to   accompany 

that  bin.  I  have  the  report  here  before  me, 
Tliere  was  a  m.ajority  and  minority  report, 
Senate  Report  117.  Fortieth  Congress,  second 
session,  the  majority  report  made  by  Senator 
Sherman  and  the  views  of  the  minority  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Morgan  of  New  York  Now 
listen  to  the  report  of  the  majority: 
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"The  United  States  is  the  great  gold-pro- 
ducing country  cf  the  world,  now  produclnj{ 
more  than  all  other  nations  combined,  and 
With  a  capacity  (or  future  production  almost 
without  limit.  (See  reports  of  Mr  RugRles 
and  J.  Ross  Browne  )  Gold  with  us  i.^,  like 
cottcn,  a  raw  product  Its  production  here 
affects  and  reKuialos  v^  value  through. lUt  the 
world. 

"The  United  States  is  a  new  Nation,  and 
therefore  a  debtor  Nation.  By  placing  nur- 
selvcs  in  h:irinoiiy  with  the  money  units  of 
creditor  nations  we  promote  the  ea:;y  bt)r- 
rowinij  of  money  and  pnvment  of  debts  with- 
out the  loss  of  rccoinage  or  exchange,  always 
paid  by  the  debtor  " 

He  then  endorsed  the  recommendations  ot 
the  Pant,  International  Monetary  Conference 
of  1867.  and  said: 

"The  single  .standard  of  gold  Is  an  American 
Idea,  yielded  reluctantly  by  Prance  and  other 
countries  where  silver  is  the  chief  standard 
of  value 

"All  the  provisions  of  the  plan  proposed 
are  in  harmony  with  the  Aimncan  system  of 
coinage.  They  are  either  already  ad(  pted 
or  may  be  without  Inconvenience 

"France,  whose  standard  is  adopted,  makes 
a  new  coin  similar  to  our  half  eagle.  She 
yields  to  our  demand  for  the  sole  standard 
of  Kold  " 

Here  we  have  coiulu.-lve  proof  of  the  en- 
dorsement, of  the  hichly  exrie;g,Tatfd  state- 
ments of  the  productions  of  the  precious 
metals  in  our  own  cf)tnitry  made  broadcast 
In  Europe  by  Mr  Ruk;gU>s  In  1863  and  1807. 
and  our  other  offlciaLs  from  H;G2  to  1868.  and 
the  world  is  told  that  we  demanded  the  single 
gold  standard,  and  to  secure  it  were  ready 
and  wlllmi?  to  debase  and  redi.ce  the  value 
of  our  Kold  dollar  3',,  cents  W  ly?  For  the 
honorable,  noble,  and  un.'^eifl.'h  reason  that 
otir  country  was  the  great  gold-producing 
country,  and  would  deluge  the  world  with 
gold,  and  being  a  creditor  nation,  could  pay 
our  debt-'^  more  easily  in  such  debased,  re- 
duced coinage. 

The  l^tin  Union  coined  gold  pieces  of  5. 
10,  20.  50.  and  100  francs,  and  silver  5  francs. 
ratio  15^2  to  1,  or  abrut  400  grains  of  stand- 
ard  sliver  In   each  5  francs 

Upon  this  bimetalll.'^m  we  were  aslted  to 
unite  with  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union. 

We  answered  through  Senator  Sherman 
and  Mr  Ruggles  by  proposing  to  reduce  the 
gold  in  our  dollar  3'-  cents  to  correspond 
with  the  5-franc  gold  piece,  and  peremp- 
torily refused  to  consider  even  recofl;nltlcn  of 
Silver  as  fuH  legal  tender,  when.  If  we  had 
aj^rred  tt)  reduce  the  silver  in  our  dollar,  then 
worth  3  cents  more  than  th('  gold  dollar  and 
more  when  the  gold  was  reduced  3'.;  cents, 
we  would  have  had  bimetallism  at  the  ratio 
of  15'2  to  1  Our  bimetallist-now  Senator. 
wou!d  not  constnt.  and  bimetallism  failed 
and  he  is  the  responsible  party. 

Now.  Mr  President.  I  want  to  put  this  mat- 
ter beyond  any  doubt  I  continue  the  proofs 
to  Buitaln  the  proposition 

On  April  28.  1B70.  the  8-cretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitted  to  Senator  Sherman 
"A  bill  revising  the  laws  relative  to  the  Mint, 
ajway  ofBce*,  and  coinnne  of  the  United 
Slates."  with  ■  Iriigthv  report  of  John  Jay 
Knox.  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
rxpl.Tiniiik;  the  bill  and  the  reiiaoiis  for  It, 
publUhed  In  Sonate  Mi.HCfllaneou*  Document 
No    132.  Porty-flr^t  Congress    second  fcs.slon. 

In  this  report,  with  a  dra.'t  of  a  coinage  law, 
Mr,  Knox  sayB. 

"Sliver   dollar—  Its   discontinuance    bs   a 
standard 

"The  coinage  of  the  bUvcr  dollar  piece 
•  •  •  is  discontinued  m  the  propocd  bill. 
It  Is  by  law  the  do'lar  unit,  and  a.s.^'Umuig  the 
value  of  go'.d  to  be  fifteen  and  one-half  times 
t!  at  of  silver,  being  aixiut  tho  mean  ratio  for 
the  past  6  years  is  worth  in  gold  a  piemium 
of  about  3  percent  (lu  value  being  »10312i. 


and  intrinsically  more  than  7  percent  pre- 
mium in  our  other  silver  coins.  Its  value  thi^s 
iiciiig  $1  0742.  The  present  laws  consequently 
auth'7rizf  both  a  gold-dollar  unit  and  a  silver- 
dollar  unit,  diflerins;  from  each  other  In  in- 
trinsic value.  The  present  go.d  dollar  is  mado 
the  d'  i;ar  unit  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  tlie 
Eliver-dcllnr  piece  Is  discontinued." 

On  June  25.  1870.  In  response  to  a  H.  u--e 
resoiu  :on  of  June  4.  the  Secretary  of  ilie 
Trensuiy  trani-mitted  to  the  Speaker  a  re- 
port of  Mr.  Knox,  giving  cople.-j  of  a  volum- 
inous corresponaence  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  ofllcers  of  the  different  mints,  as- 
say offices,  ar.d  other  persons,  touching  the 
bill  and  report  submitted  April  25,  lti70  In 
this  corrc.spt;ndence  some  favored  and  others 
oppo.ed  the  proposed  discontinuance  of  the 
Silver  dollar. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
Institu'ed  a  commission  known  as  the  Swed- 
isli  Commission  on  CoinaKC,  and  in  July  1370, 
our  Minister  there  submitted  to  this  com- 
mission copies  of  a  letter  from  (,ur  Secretary 
of  Slate,  of  June  13.  1870,  "(  a  the  subject 
of  promoting  a  common  unit  and  standard 
of   intfrnath  nal    coinage   ' 

This  commission  in  1870  submitted  their 
report  containing  about  300  pages,  and  In 
It  discu.'-sed,  with  great  p.irtlcularlty  as  to 
dates,  names,  etc  .  every  step  then  taken  in 
regard  to  a  universal  coinage,  referring  to 
the  statements  and  reports  of  Mr.  Ruckles, 
Senator  Sherman's  lettei  to  Ruggies.  hi/*  re- 
port, and  bill  in  1868.  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred,  and  the  p:opo.«al  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  rejected  it.  But  the  next  year 
they  adopted  it.  Germany,  which  had 
adopted  the  single  silver  standard  In  1857, 
over  a  scare  produced  by  the  overflow  of 
gold  from  California  and  Australia.  Decem- 
ber 4.  1871,  then  flusheo  w.th  her  victories 
over  Fiance  and  the  indemnity  of  $1.000  000- 
000  and  the  consolidation  and  unification 
of  ail  her  different  provinces  Into  one  grand 
empire,  desiring  to  unify  the  coinage,  intro- 
du:ed  a  new  coinage  of  gold  based  upon  gold, 
the  mark  as  the  unit,  and  that  single  gold 
standard  was  perfected  In  1873 

Denmark.  Norway,  and  Sweden  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  convention  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
discardtd  their  single  .silver  ar.d  adoptrd  a 
gold  standard  In  connection  with  the  acts 
of  Denmark.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany, 
the  United  States  the  12th  of  February  1873 
remonetizcd  the  standard  sliver  dollar  These 
things  occurring  in  rapid  succession  th^  na- 
tions of  the  Latin  Union  had  to  limit  the 
amount  of  pieces  to  be  coined  by  each,  and 
another  convention  was  held  in  1875  and  a 
limited  colnr.Ke  continued,  and  Anally  the 
mints  of  the  Latin  Union  were  closed  to  the 

coinage  of  silver.  In  1876  Rusiila  changed  to 
a  silver  standard:  that  is.  she  stopped  the 
coina'c  of  silver  on  private  account  and  only 
allowed  It  to  be  coined  for  export  to  China 

Now.  here  are  these  data.  Tliey  show  cause 
and  effect  Tlie  exaggerated  statements  and 
mi«rcpre.«>en  tat  Ions  of  our  own  olTlcers  and 
reprcHontBtlvcs  In  regard  to  the  prf)ductlon 
of  gold,  and  our  own  determination  to  honor 
aiul  maKiilfy  go'd.  estahllHh  the  uliiKle  gtaiul- 
nrd.  debate  and  tiryT.idr  sliver,  cau^cd  the 
le^^al  discrimination  to  be  enacted  by  other 
nations 

How  ridiculous  sorae  of  these  misrepre- 
sentation* are  I  will  lllu.strate  by  our  mone- 
tary commission  of  1076,  of  which  the  ttenlor 
Sn.ilor  from  Nevada,  Mr  Jonee.  was  a  mem- 
ber 

Among  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  was 
taken  and  reported  was  Hon  Edward  Atkin- 
son, who  tcKtlfled  In  regard  to  the  yield  of 
sliver,  and  said: 

"I  should  cjuestion  the  evidence  as  to  the 
total  producticn  of  sliver,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  what  I  siiw  in  the  centennial  exhi- 
bition frcm  Mexico." 

Rcmembi  r.  Mr  President,  th.at  the  world 
was  to  be  deluged  with  gold  and  silver,  with 


from  $200.000000  to  $400,000,000  annually. 
Thet*  exa>»gerated  falsehoods  and  mlsrepre- 
tentatlona  were  cc  ntlnued  until  when?  Until 
tlie  nations  had  c.  me  to  a  single  gold  stand- 
ard, until  good  monometallism  had  been 
estabUslied  in  the  United  States  and  the 
friends  of  silver  began  elTorts  for  its  rehablll- 
tatirn  From  that  time  on  to  this  there  has 
been  no  talk  of  any  overflow  from  gold,  no 
fl  oding  of  the  world  with  gold,  but  the  fl  lod- 
Ing  o.'  the  world  with  silver.  The  talk  has 
all  been  directed  to  silver. 

Mr  Atkinson  says  in  reply  to  the  question 
as  to  what  he  had  seen  at  the  centennial  ^In 
Philadelphia: 

"A  very  curious  mass  oi  silver,  thick  in 
the  center  and  thin  at  the  edce.  as  if  It  h.U 
been  cast  in  an  earthen  pan.  It  was  afterward 
explained  to  m^  hew  It  was  obtained:  That 
th;:e  were  cl;fTs  contalninc  veins  of  metals, 
against  which  piles  of  combustible  materials 
were  placed  and  set  on  tire  and  the  production 
wa«  collected  In  what  might  be  called  an 
earthen  pan,  and  this  was  alleged  to  be  a 
rough  production  by  this  process.  I  at  once 
Inferred  in  re'.ntion  tc  silver  prcductlcu  that 
statistics  mlt'ht  be  fallacious  " 

This  Is  the  statement  of  a  distinguished 
statistician,  which  has  been  published  all  over 
the  world,  of  mountains  of  silver  and  the 
silver  so  .soft  that  a  pile  r)f  combustible  ma- 
terial set  up  against  the  side  cf  It  and  set  on 
fire  causes  it  to  pour  down  in  a  stream. 

Mr  President.  I  have  thus  traced.  In  as  oan- 
secutlve  chronologli  al  crder  as  possible  the 
facts  and  figures  In  regard  to  the  fabulous, 
mythical  exa^Keratlons  of  the  probable  pro- 
duction of  Kcld  and  silver  In  the  United  States 
in  such  amounts  a.s  to  literally  flood,  deluge 
tfe  world  and  seriously  Impair  the  currency 
value  of  these  metals,  esspeclally  of  gold;  and 
In  reg;ird  to  the  representations  and  efforts  of 
Senator  Sherman.  Ruggles,  and  other  offlcials 
and  representatives  of  cur  Government,  made 
to  secure  the  slnele  gold  standard  In  this 
country,  and  their  gold  proposal  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  debase  and  reduce  cur 
gold  dollar  3'^  cent.-*  in  value  becatise  of  the 
excessive  pn  ductlon  of  gold  and  Its  deprecia- 
tion: and  then  in  regard  to  the  actions  and 
let;lslatlon  of  European  government*  changing 
their  colnape  and  their  di£crimlnatl<^n  In 
favor  of  gold  and  agains*  silver.  In  order 
that  we  might  correctly  see  the  producing 
causes  and  the  resulting  elTects 

Beyond  question  In  my  mind,  the  state- 
ments and  actions  of  the  repre.'^cntatives  of 
cur  country,  which  I  have  shown,  caused, 
f'^rced  the  discriminating  legislation  cf 
European  nations  in  favor  of  geld  and 
at^aln.st  silver,  and  all  combined  have  cau.'=ed 
the  change  In  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver 

The  actions  and  legislation  which  I  l.t.7e 
stated,  abandoning  the  single  silver  standaid 
and  p.df)pting  the  single  grid  standard,  and 
abandoning  the  double  standard  by  adcptii  g 
the  single  gold  standard,  and  bv  stopping  the 
colnaKe  of  full  legal-tender  silver  arid  con- 
tlnulni;  the  unlimited  coinage  at  gold  with 
full  tender,  have  nece'-Farlly  and  unavoidably 
caused  an  enhancfd  demand  for  gold  and 
thrown  upon  the  iniirketn  <  f  the  world  an  en- 
hanced nupplv  of  Kiivrr  and  very  largely  de- 
creased the  demand  for  iilvrr.  and  have 
broken  the  connecting  link  fcrxed  and  muin- 
talnrd  by  law  for  no  many  years  previously  at 
a  fixed  ratio  with  very  sllitht  changes,  and 
have  stricken  down  mlver  a^  a  mti:ey  mrial 
of  the  world  and  debiiM-d  It  from  money  to  a 
mere  commodity,  a  mere  metal,  like  nickel 
and  co|  per  In  the  markets,  and  conseciuent- 
ly.  when  measured  by  the  full  legal-tender 
gold  metal,  silver  has  fullm  in  value. 

In  further  support  cf  luy  prepositions  1  will 
quote  from  the  final  report  of  the  Royal  C>  m- 
mLsslon  of  Great  Britain— appointed  In  1888 
to  Inquire  Into  the  recent  changes  In  the 
rel.Ttive  values  of  the  precious  metals — made 
lu  1888.    This  commlsMon  examined  fully  into 


w(jui;uea   was   tne   lact   mat   tnc    two  pistcis    i         i»ij .   ttxixx^j.     «*! .  i^>jcaivci .  uj    mt.  m-        umicu  uy  oeuaiui  oiuiguii  ui  new  loii^ 
were  stolen.  1  dulgence  of  the  House  there  is  presented   I  listen  to  the  report  of  the  majority : 
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bll  the  facts,  and  in  their  unanimous  report 
tay : 

"1C9  Looking  then  to  the  vast  changes 
which  occurred  prior  to  1873  In  the  relative 
production  of  the  two  me'.als  without  any 
corresponding  di.'-tuibance  in  their  market 
value.  It  appeals  to  us  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  some  influence  was  then  at 
work  tending  to  steady  the  ^rlce  of  s:lver 
and  to  keep  the  ratio  which  it  bore  to  gold 
apprc^ximutfly  stable. 

"IGO  There  is  another  fact  to  which  we 
have  already  drawn  att.'ntlon.  pointing  de- 
cidedly in  the  same  direction.  Prior  to  1873 
the  fluctuations  In  the  price  of  silver  were 
gradual  m  their  character  and  ranged  within 
narrow  limits. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"192.  •  •  •  Now  undoubtedly  the  date 
which  forms  the  dividing;  line  bi'ween  an 
epoch  of  approximate  aCQnity  in  the  relative 
value  of  gtld  and  silver  and  one  of  marked 
Instability  is  the  year  when  the  fc. metallic 
eyftcm  which  had  j n  viously  been  in  foice  in 
the  Latin  Union  cea>-ed  to  be  In  full  opera- 
tion; and  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  operation  of  that  system,  estab- 
lished a.s  It  was  In  countries  the  population 
and  commerce  of  which  were  considerable, 
exerted  a  material  infitience  up'^n  the  rila- 
tlve  value  of  the  twn  metals  So  lone  as  that 
system  was  in  force  wc?  think  that,  rotwith- 
standing  the  changes  In  the  production  and 
use  of  the  precious  metals,  it  :.ept  the  mar- 
ket price  of  s'lver  approximately  steady  at  the 
ratio  fixed  bv  law  between  them,  namely, 
15'..  to  1  ' 

"193.  Nor  docs  It  eppear  to  u.<=  a  priori 
unreasonable  to  ?upi<  se  tliat  the  ex;stence 
in  the  Latin  Union  of  a  himeti'.llic  system 
with  a  ratio  of  15' j  to  1.  fixed  between  the 
two  metals  should  l.ave  been  rapable  of  keep- 
ing the  market  price  of  silver  steady  at 
apprcxlm.atelv  that  ratio. 

"The  view  that  it  ceuld  only  affect  the  mar- 
ket price  to  the  extent  to  which  tl.cre  was  a 
demand  for  It  for  currency  purposes  in  the 
Latin  Union,  or  to  whkh  it  was  a-tually  taken 
to  the  mints  of  those  countries.  Is.  we  think, 
fallacious 

"Tlie  fact  that  the  owner  of  silver  could.  In 
the  last  resort,  take  It  to  those  mints  and 
have  It  converted  Into  coin,  which  would 
purchase  commodities  at  the  ratio  of  15';;  of 
sliver  to  1  ol  gold,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
llkelv  to  affect  the  price  of  silver  in  the 
marl;?ts  generally,  whoever  the  purchaser  and 
for  whatever  country  It  was  destined  It 
would  enr.ble  the  seller  to  stand  out  for  a 
price  apprcximatlni?  to  the  lecal  ratio,  and 
would  tend  to  keep  the  marl:et  ster.dy  at 
ab^ut  that  pclnt. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"193  To  sum  up  our  conclitslcn.'?  on  this 
part  of  the  cp'e.  ve  are  ol  t pinion  that  the 
true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  we 
are  directed  to  lnve«tl;'ate  t»  to  be  four.d  in 
a  fombinntlon  cf  ciiusrg  nnd  carr,'  t  be  at- 
tributed to  any  one  caunr  alone  The  actKii 
of  the  Latin  Uiilcn  In  1873  br<yk.-  the  link 
between  silver  nnd  Kold.  which  hiul  l-ept  the 
price  of  the  former,  n»  men'urrd  by  the  liiiier. 
constant  at  nbout  the  \rvi\\  ratio,  nnd  when 
thin  link  wan  broki-n  the  Mlver  markit  was 
open  to  the  Influenre  of  all  the  larim^  which 
go  to  aflect  the  prue  of  u  (ommodrv  These 
factnrs  hHi.'ti  since  1873  to  ha\e  cpi-iiited 
In  the  directmn  <<f  n  fall  In  the  gold  price  of 
that  metal,  and  the  Irequent  lUictuationh  In 
Its  value  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  market  has  become  fully  sensitive  to  the 
other  Influences,  to  which  we  h.ive  called 
attention  above  " 

nemem.t>cr.  Mr  President,  that  tlicse  are 
the  conclusions,  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, of  gold  mcnometalllst  Englishmen. 
Sufpcse  new,  that  all  th;s  discriminating  leg- 


islation had  been  against  gold  and  in  favor 
of  silver,  where  would  gold  be  today  com- 
pared with  silver?  It  would  be  much  less 
valuable,  measured  by  silver,  than  silver  is 
today  mt^a^-ured  by  geld 

Can  any  sane  man  doubt  that,  if  v.e  had 
agreed  to  the  bimetallic  system  of  the  Latin 
Union  in  1867,  as  we  were  invited  to  do.  that 
the  maiket  value  of  silver  throughout  the 
world  would  be  tcday  equal  to  gold  at  the 
ratio  of  15 1 2  to  1.  cr  that  the  European  na- 
tions would  not  have  adi.pied  the  discrimi- 
nating legislation  in  favor  of  gold  and  against 
silver,  which  I  have  shown. 

Certainly  they  would  not.  Can  any  sane 
man.  can  even  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  dcubt 
today  thit  his  own  actions  and  representa- 
tions, coupled  with  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments and  mi.sreprescntation.s  of  Mr  Ruggies 
and  our  own  Government  cffici'ils  as  tn  the 
enormous  yield  of  gold  from  our  auriferous 
regions  and  their  refusal  to  enter  the  Latin 
Union  for  bimetallism,  and  their  demand  for 
the  single  gold  itandard— the  American 
idea — have  caused  the  "Curopean  nations  to 
enact  the  discriminating  le^i.'-latlon  against 
silver  and  the  depreciatr  n  In  the  relative 
value  cf  Sliver  a.<-  a  meta!  measured  by  fold  as 
money,  ard  hii\'e  practlci.lly  in:icle  inttrna- 
tional  bimetallism  ncW  an  iiripo>i-ib:lity? 

In  my  Jucgment  there  can  be  no  question 
of  It.  I  think  I  have  conclusively  proved  the 
proprsiticns  I  asserted.  But  to  mrkc  as- 
surance d(  ubly  sure  and  to  remove  any  linger- 
ing doubt  In  any  man's  mind  we  will  trace 
the  record  further. 

A^  soon  as  the  discriminating  legislation 
referred  to  had  been  secured  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  enthroning  gold,  tie  idol, 
and  demonetizing  and  degrading  silver  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  commodity,  the  necessary 
Inevitable  result  the  depreciation  of  silver  as 
r  metal,  a  commodity  measured  by  gold  as 
money  followed. 

Then  our  bimetallist  friends  insisted  upon 
International  agreements.  Oh.  yis.  after  in- 
ternational agreements  were  macie  nnpostitale. 
then  the  o])ponenis  of  silver,  v.hcnevtr  any 
legislative  elfort  hc-.s  been  made  for  its  reha- 
bilitation, have  interposed  some  project  for 
International  bimetallism.  When  the  Bland 
till  of  November  1877,  for  the  free  and  un- 
limited colnape  of  silver  w..s  pa.-sed  by  the 
Democratic  House  of  Repre.scntailveE  and 
came  to  tho  Senate,  the  Senator  Ircm  Icwa 
I  Mr.  Alli.'.oni  Insisted  upon  limit. ng  the  coin- 
age and  inviting  the  governments  of  Europe 
to  an  intei national  monetary  conference  at 
Paris,  to  t>e  held  In  August   lo78. 

It  was  doubiles.s  liop'd  by  him  and  th.'-se 
who  agreed  with  him,  that  European  goverii- 
mciiis  miglit  aiMic  to  some  bincialllc  siSiem. 
I  do  not  intend  to  ca:  t  any  reflection  upcn 
the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  any  one  who 
then  held  or  who  may  now  hold  to  the  pcs.-*!- 
blllty  of  sich  a  chim:ra  or  delusion  They 
were  then,  a*  now,  mitlaken  in  my  Judgment. 
and  the  very  measure  of  limiting  the  co.naKC 
Instead  of  unllmltrd  coiniH:e  was  a  h.ii'lr.intr 
and  an  obstacle  to  the  poMiibllity  ol  such  a 
project 

M''i'r»i  I  enlon  Cirofi  beck  and  Walk' r  wi  !<• 
our  (I'lenrc",  wllh  Mr  Horii  n  an  netntMy 
Th  ;  i.iK  ipal  nationn  ol  E'irope.  i-xeej)!  Oer- 
miin\  Win-  represented.  Girnitiny  decliiud 
to  Hf-nd  any  delegate 

At  the  firht  meeting  on  AuKU.tt  lo,  1H78, 
Dr  Bro(  h  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  luid  UrU  re 
the  coiileieiice  certain  tf.ble.s,  from  which  I 
nad,  on  pu^^e  11 : 

"Mr.  Sher.man,  as  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  proposed  as  an  international  coin  a 
piece  of  gold  of  ;25'<.  troy  grains  nine-tenths 
fine;  It  will  weigh  8  135868  grams,  and  wiil 
cont'iln  7  322281  grams  of  fine  geld. 

"It  will  be  in  fact  the  English  sovereign 
recolned  at   the   fineness  of   nine-tentUb;    it 


will  only  differ  from  it  by  one  thrc-e-hun- 
dredths  of  an  English  ptnny. 

"Mr.  Sherman  pr^  po.-^-s  to  accept  It  as  £5. 
althoufh.  in  compausan  wl-h  the  .\merican 
eaple  of  $10.  it  is  only  worth  $4  8615  ' 

This  showing  that  they  had  before  them 
ail  the  documents  which  we  have  p.ibli  bed 
in  regard  to  coinage. 


Address  of  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Grern, 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  Unveihc;  of  Por- 
trait of  Tkcinas  VVilscn  Dcrr 


EXTENSICN  OF  REMARKS 

or  ' 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF   MlNKEvOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  6  ilcgislatirc  day  of 
Monday,  May  3',  1943 

Ml  .  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
inieu-^  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  abb  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
fro.Ti  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Green  I.  May  4. 
Iii43,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of 
a  portrait  of  Thomas  Wilson  Djrr  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Slate  House  in  Pi  evidence. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECor.D. 
as  follows  1 

Ycur  Excellency,  dstingui.  l.ed  guests,  my 
fellow  Rhode  Island  citlizeiis.  we  arc  met  here 
ill  this  State  capitol  today.  May  4  to  c?kb. pte 
a  s.gnihcant  anniversaiy  in  the  history  oi  our 
State. 

Tlic  early  days  of  the  mupth  f)t  May  have 
been,  somehow,  particularly  propitious  for 
political  upneasals  11  here  in  this  State  we 
have  had  nothing  so  exiensive  .-.s  the  inter- 
nationally celebrated  May  Day  ol  world  icvo- 
luticnists,  we  have  nonet hclcs  had  May 
events  of  equal  liveliness  and  perhaps  more 
specific  consequence 

Today,  of  course,  we  celebrate  as  u.--uul  that 
May  4.  1776.  on  which  our  small  St.ito  cock- 
ily  declared  its  independence  cf  Great  BritPin 
2  months  in  advance  of  the  re£t  ol  the 
Colonioa.  We  celebrate,  also  and  uniquely. 
the  cenfnni;  1  cf  our  present  S'.ate  constitu- 
tion, and  In  ccnnecticn  thertwuh  we  honor 
Rhode  If^landb  gieattst  citizen  hii.ce  colonial 
llmc55 — the  man  uroui;d  whom  thoc  t  vents 
to  ,K  place  that  maikni  the  eady  oayh  ol  May 
a  centuiy  ago  -  Thomas  Wilson  D  <ir 

It  1«  H  curious  eoiiKld'-iice  i.nd  a  c.'Ui.e  cf 
pleasant  Miittslatloi,  whi'h  1  kn' w  you  will 
underntand.  and  whi  h  tl.ereJf  re  1  iiuM  you 
will  jjardoii  my  ni'Mitlnriiiig  that  the  dinltrr 
and  mover  ol  thit  ni'liiMt'<;n  'J  ii.dipci.d- 
eixe  V  iiH  my  c.i  in  svi  ii-i;i,ui(llatt!ei  Dr. 
JoiiHtliiiii  Arnold,  and  llmt  the  (l(  .«>t  fi,>nd 
and  K'Kiil  dehtifer  of  U'  rr  wa*  my  grur,d- 
father,  Ju' ge  Wulter  H    Huudi 

It   wai!  on   May   3.   in    \>'A2.   that    I>irr    waa 

foimaiiy.   If   Illegally,   inau'<uuii«d    hen<   .n 

Providence  as  the  hist  popuh'ily  eleetcd  0..v. 
ernor  of  Rhode  Ihlaiid.  tn^eiher  with  iils 
"peojjle  8  government'  h  giMuture.  and  on 
the  next  day.  May  4,  the  liiM  aireMs  were 
made  among  these  "peoples  g(  veiiimenl" 
IcKifclatcrs-  arrests  that  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dissolution  of  Dorr's  attempted 
rule. 

On  that  same  day.  101  years  ago.  the  so- 
called  "legal  assembly.'  elected  unier  the 
Stales    old    charier,    convened    at    Newport 
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oi  aooui  a  percent  (lu  value  being  $10312^    |    waa  to  be  deluged  with  gold  and  ellver.  with    |   lu  1888.    This  commission  examined  luily  liaUj 
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and  declared  a  state  of  Insiirrectlon  existed 
In  Rhode  Island-  and  railed  for  Federal  as- 
siistnnce  to   put   11    down 

Yet  on  the  following  May  2,  1843,  Just 
100  years  ago  this  pa*t  Sunday,  the  State 
adopted  a  new  and  far  more  liberal  constitu- 
tion. What  had  occurred  in  that  period  of 
1  year  to  explain  this  extraoidmary  re- 
versal? All  <jf  It  is  expUiinrd  and  summed 
up  in  the  Hctivitlwt  of  Thnnnas  Wilson  D*  rr. 
Purfhernaore  it  \\a3  on  still  another  diy  In 
early  May  a  year  later — on  May  fl.  1844 — 
that  tlu-  Supreme  Court  of  thus  State  sen- 
tenced the  man  who  was  the  cause  and  the 
occnslon  of  this  change  in  our  fundamental 
law — the  patriot  and  statesman  Dorr — to 
life  Imprisonment  for  treason. 

To  comprehend  tht^e  contradictions.  It  Is 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  though  revolu- 
tlora._,  Rhode  I  land  was  a  Jump  ahead  of  its 
fellow  ccjlonles  in  declaring  lU  indepencU^nce, 
It  later  lagged  far  btlilnd  the  others  In  form- 
ing a  new  .;<ivernmeni.  While  the  other 
colonies  wrote  new  State  constitutions,  Rhode 
I.sland  still  rotitlnued  to  be  governed  by  the 
chrirter  granted  it  by  King  CharlCi.  II  of  Eng- 
land In   1663 

It  se^ms  astonishing  now  Yet  the  cause  of 
this  failure  in  demr)crary  was  simple— nut  to 
say  barefactd  enouu'h  In  es.sentiul  terms,  U 
meant  no  more  than  the  unassailable  rule  of 
an  entrenched  minority.  Nobody  ct  uld  vote 
In  Rhode  Island  except  ma^e  prtjperty  owners 
and  their  eldest  sens  and  this  continued  to 
be  true  for  180  years.  throuRh  the  first  43 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century 

Of  course  there  was  a  piKid  deal  of  agitation 
against  this.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with 
charging  conditions  and  customs.  Business 
WHS  growing  /'Truiilture  and  commerce 
gave  way  to  miiruifarture  Population  in- 
creased--especially  the  working  population. 
That  class  upon  which  the  growing  manufac- 
turli.g  wealth  was  foinided  rettled  more  and 
more  rapidly  here,  particularly  in  the  non- 
farming   northern  portion  of  the  State. 

But      tills      aRltation      was      spi>radic  It 

lacked  firm  or  continual  leadership  It  was 
easily  and  often  insultingly  snubbed  The 
f,ict  we  mu^t  always  bear  in  mind  In  con- 
sidering Dorrs  rebeillcn  and  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  It  ts  this-  That  the  one  cfnrial 
way,  the  only  .^o-called  '•legal  way"  of  rtiang- 
ing  the  gc  vernment  of  Rhc.de  Island  was  to 
request  it  to  chanfe  itself  Those  In  control 
of  the  govenmiont  had  no  Intention  what- 
soever of  letting  the  majority  rule  a  century 
ago— any  more  than  they  have  any  iurh  In- 
tention now 

That  Is  why.  when  at  I.ist  a  true  leader 
emerged  he  finally  cnncluded  the  only  pos- 
sible thing  was  to  attempt  the  change  by 
force  But  it  was  force  based  squarely  on 
what  Dorr  ai'.d  his  cor, federates  hfiicstly  l>e- 
llevcd  to  be  the  true  will  of  the  true  majority 
of  the  people  This  force  err.  mated  from 
genuine  dcm.ocracy  As  long  as  he  was  ab'e. 
Dorr  tried  to  carry  out  what  he  deemed  the 
peoples  will  He  quit  only  when  convinced 
that  will  had  been  beaten  down  by  the  ex- 
cessively severe  penalties  the  old  form  of 
government  In  desperation  enacted 

In  Dorr's  time  the  only  choice  lay  between 
persuasion  on  the  one  hand  and  force  on 
the  other. 

Now  we  havj  a  third  choice  which  ts  pref- 
erable to  both.  Until  my  second  term  as 
Governor,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
was  assumed  to  have  decided  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  hold  a  constitutional 
convention  Mindful  of  Dorr,  I  requested  of 
that  court,  then  newly  constituted,  an  opln- 
l>>n  on  this  question  and  received  Its  epoch- 
making  opinion  that  such  a  convention  can 
be  held.  I  believe  tnat  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  a  consUtutional  convention  should 


be   held    to   revise    that   aged    Instrument   to 
I    meet  the  needs  of  modern  society.     The  re- 
vision should    be   based  on   American  belief 
j   In   the  rule  of   the   majority  and   not  of   a 
minority,  and  in  tlie  welfare  of  all  the  people 
and    not    of    any    special    class.     Such    was 
1    Dorr's   unfulfilled   purpose, 
I        In    some    respt-cts    Door's    leadership    was 
I    similar  to  that  of  Thomas  JetTcrson,  the  bl- 
I    centenary  of  whose  birth  we  have  Just  been 
I    celebrating.      In    both    instances    it    Is   Inter- 
estu  g  and  heartening  to  note  that  when  this 
leaderibip  came,  it  came,  not  from  the  down- 
trc  dden  nonvoting  masses,  but  from  the  p<iw- 
crlul,    land-owning    voting   class    itself.     Not 
only    then    but    nowadays    we    have   seen    In 
politics    more     than     one     man     lashed     as     a 
"Class  trait.or,  "  because  he  refused  to  let  his 
luck  of  birth,  or  family,  or  nice   or  wealth  be 
defined   as   his   true   birthright,   and   because, 
however    temporarily    favorable    to    him    the 
existing  political   or  social   oi    economic   con- 
ditions might   be.  he  refused  to  defend  them 
as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  scKlety.  but  In- 
stead strove  to  iH'tter  the  conditions  of  those 
less  fortunate   than   himself      Well.   Thi  mas 
Dorr  was  branded  a  class  traitor  In   his  time. 
He  came  from  a  wealthy  family     He  was  a 
brilliant   and   rising  young   la\*\er      He   hi  Id 
prcmlnent  positions  In  the  political  and  cul- 
tural   circles   of    Providence       He   sat    in    the 
Rhode    Island    General    A.s.sembly,   and    there 
were  many  whc;  predicted  for  him  a  political 
future  that  might  carry  him  to  any  office  In 
the   United   States       He   could    have  gone   on. 
could    have    gotten    thi'se    predicted    plorles, 
but  only  by  comprnmislnK  his  principles  and 
abandonint;  his  ideals      That  was  a  thinq  he 
Would    never  do;    he   was   Incapable   of  com- 
promise  of  principle      In   that    lay   both   the 
tragedy  of  his  defeat  then,  and  the  glory  of 
his  triumph  now, 

When  I  was  Ocvernrr.  I  succeeded,  after 
Some  vain  ellf  its.  m  convincing  cur  Rood 
ntlghbor,  Massachu.sctts.  to  revoke  the  ed;ct 
Of  banlshnu'iit  of  Roger  Williams,  the  founder 
of  this  cclony.  I  bearded  the  Hon  (or  shall 
I  suy  codfl.'-h)  in  his  den.  and  told  it  this 
should  be  done,  not  for  the  sake  of  Rhode 
Lsland  since  we  were  grateful  for  the  re.sult. 
and  not  for  the  sake  ot  Roi;er  Wiiliams.  since 
his  glory  had  lorg  before  effaci  d  the  i;?ni,mlny 
of  his  banishment,  but  for  the  sake  of  Massa- 
cluisetts  Itself,  to  show  to  the  world  that  it 
now  rrallzea  it  had  done  u  wrong  and  stupid 
act.  So  7  years  aco,  on  this  very  spot  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  presented  to  me. 
as  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  a  certlllcate  cf 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  revoking  that 
edict  of  banishment  p.T8>.ed  300  years  befnre 
roday  the  State  of  Rliode  Inland,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  voters  o(  the  State  who  en- 
Joy  the  fianrhi.se  which  Dorr  devoted  hi»!  life 
to  obt;(ln  for  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  Dorr 
hlm.«elf  who  no  longer  needs  vindication,  but 
for  th-  reputation  of  the  State  itself,  this  cere- 
mony takes  place  As  chairman  of  the  cm- 
mlttee  apj  omted  under  vote  of  the  general 
a.'sembly  to  obtain  and  have  hung  in  this 
state  houstf  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Wilson  D^irr. 
I  now  present  this  p<irtrait  of  him  as  the  first 
elected  "pe<iples'  Governor.  '  to  be  hung  with 
the  portraits  of  the  other  Oovemors  duly 
elected  according  to  established  form 

This  portrait  was  painted  by  a  talented 
Rhode  Island  artist— the  painter,  Wilfred 
Duphiney — and  I  cannot  do  better  than  close 
my  remarks  by  quoting  from  another  Rhixle 
Island  artist,  the  poet  Winfleld  Scott,  who  in 
his  recent  incisive  poem  about  Dorr  entitled 
"The  Sword  on  the  Table"  makes  him  say 
"The  right  of  freedom  Is  the  people's  right" 
Let  us  hope  and  resolve  that  at  home  and 
abroad  In  this  hour  of  world  turmoil  we  may 
po.ssess  as  fervent  a  zeal  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom as  was  that  of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr. 


All  Mutt  Join  In  To  Win  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHfSlTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excellent 
and  wf'll-considert'd  article  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Po.st  of  April  4.  1943,  written 
by  Robert  L.  Norton: 

All  Must  Join  In  To  Win  War  — Manpower 
Question  Depe.-jdent  on  Military  Neeps  in 
Desperate  Crisis — No  Timk  fob  Tem- 
porizing 

<By  Robert  L  Norton) 
If  compulsory  mobilization  of  manpower 
and  womanptjwer  does  finally  boccjine  neces- 
sary, the  blame  will  rest  with  the  administra- 
tion and  the  war  agencies  which  have  tem- 
pcrlzed  with  the  problem  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  man- 
power has  been  and  still  i.s  being  badly  man- 
handled from  Wash.ngton 

For  months  the  udmiiiistratlon  has  put 
eft  a  show-dcwn,  relying  on  indirect  measures 
of  compulsion,  mainly  ellectlve  only  as  re- 
gards men  of  draft  age. 

Today  the  country  is  suffering  from  a  scare 
over  the  prospects  of  a  food  shortage  due  to 
the  belated  Introduction  of  the  rationing  sys- 
tem Actually,  however,  pcuple  are  more 
scartd  than  hurt. 

The  hlglily  unfortunate  result  of  the  f.'ill- 
ure  to  balance  our  resources  and  our  economy 
to  the  desperate  requirements  of  an  all-cut 
war  Is  the  open  insistence  of  some  groups  in 
Congress  that  first,  we  do  not  need  armed 
forces  totaling  II  000  000  by  1944,  and  second, 
that  in  any  event,  the  induction  of  so  many 
millions  of  fighting  men  wculd  damage  our 
home  front  and  thus  our  effectiveness  m 
ultimate  victory 

PROLONG  WAR  IT  ARMY  S  SI7.E  IS  CUT 

This  is  an  adm!s.«ion  of  the  lack  of  deter- 
mlnnthm  to  make  any  dislocation  necessary 
to  suppcrt  and  equip  the  number  of  men 
In  our  armed  forces  which  are  Judged  neces- 
sa  y  for  victory  by  our  mllitiry  leaders 

It  may  further  indicate  a  lack  of  disposi- 
tion to  moke  the  necessary  sacrifices,  or  a 
weakening  cf  confidence  in  cur  resources  and 
power  as  a  nation 

It  does  n<it  seem  ren.st)nable  to  assume  that 
the  United  States  with  a  population  of  more 
than  135  0O0  000  persons,  fl,"hting  a  war  for 
Its  very  existence,  cannot  mobilize  11.000.000. 
or  nnly  8  percent  of  our  population,  for  this 
purpose  when  Germany  has  mobilized  12 
percent  and  Great  Britain  10  pe.-^cent 

Those  who  now  propose  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  Army  miss  these  vital  points:  Tl.at  we 
are  engaged  in  a  total  war  cf  survival;  that 
total  war  by  us  very  nature  strains  the  civil- 
ian economy  to  its  limits;  and  that  our 
strategic  plans  call  for  an  early  and  conclu- 
sive termination  of  this  war  by  doing  all 
that  we  can  as  soon  as  we  can 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  mobilize  our  man- 
power this  year  so  as  to  build  the  essential 
army  while  producing  the  essential  materials 
and  food,  if  we  sacrifice  one  essential  of  early 
victory  to  another,  we  inevitably  prolong  the 
war  This  means  additional  hardships  and 
sacrtflcea  for  all  of  us.  and  above  all  unneces- 
sary bloodshed  for  our  troops. 
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MUST    DO    OUR    FUIX    FIGHTING    DTTT 

Tlicre  are  some  publicists  and  Members  of 
Ccngre-s  who  calmly  affirm  that  time  Is  on 
cur  side,  but  tins  is  not  the  fact  Tlie  war 
might  well  end  in  a  stalemate  if  we  were 
satisfied  to  make  it  a  war  of  attrition.  Tins 
v;ould  give  the  tv.o  greatest  military  powers 
Xhe  wcild  has  ever  teen.  Germany  and  Japan, 
the  opportunity  to  consolidate  and  utilize 
their  vast  conquests.  We  must  take  the 
cITcnsive, 

Certainly  we  must  retain  the  confidence  of 
our  allies  if  victory  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  above  all  we  mnst  keep  the  faith  with 
our  cwn  fighting  men  who  are  battling  all 
over  the  globe  today. 

Tliere  are  critics  of  the  Army  program  who 
a.sk,  "Why  should  wc  fight?  Why  not  give 
more  supplies  to  the  British,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Russians  and  let  them  fight  for  us?" 

Surely  this  country  has  not  come  to  the 
pass  where  it  expects  our  allies  to  do  our 
fighting  for  us. 

Subjected  to  savage  ar<rial  assaults  the 
British  have  approached  the  full-time  war 
employment  of  every  man.  woman,  and  chnd 
In  their  country  For  over  5  years  the  Chi- 
nese have  made  an  iierolc  resistance  and  the 
Russians  have  (ouuht  with  Indomitable  rour- 
Bgo  and  skill.  And  during  this  pcri'  d  we 
have  been  given  time   to  prepare.  ^ 

CAN'T     AVOID     GRIM     REALITIES 

We  would  bo  facing  an  extrcmdy  tough 
outlook  If  Rus.-ia  and  Britain  had  succumbed. 
This  is  our  war  Just  as  much  as  it  is  the  war 
cf  the  British,  the  Russians,  and  the  Chinese. 
We  are  sending  supplies  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability  to  thc«e  and  the  other  United  Nations 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

But  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that.  In 
the  final  showdLwn,  victory  can  only  be  won 
by  our  superior  strikiiig  power  In  the  air  and 
with   the   aid  of  our  ground   force.<;. 

•'Elemental  truths  are  often  the  most  diffl- 
cult  to  crafp."  says  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Fatterson  "Throu-'hout  all  ages  people  have 
tried  to  a-cid  facing  up  to  the  reality  that 
war  is  a  grim  business,  have  longed  for  an 
easy  war  and  have  hoped  that,  somehow,  some 
v.ay,  victory  could  be  galnr-fl.  without  risking 
too  much  or  witht  ut  experiencing  the  stark 
unpleasantness  of  the  conflict.  But  all  the 
wtohlng  In  the  world  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  war  and  tt.i  Impacts  upon  all  people 
enrared  In  it.  whfther  in  battle  liiie^  cr  at 
home. 

"Ficur.E  or  11, OOP. 000  basically  sound 

"The  hour  for  realism  has  arrived  for  every 
American  Wo  mu^-t  bra^e  ouiselvea  lor 
n-.ountlne  casually  lists  and  revorses  on  the 
battle  fronts  and  for  more  arduous  labors  and 
Bacrlflces  on  the  home  front. 

"Realism  must  extend  from  fox  holes  and 
the  pill  boxes  on  the  firlmj  lines  to  the  fac- 
tories and  homes  tf  America  When  our 
country  is  at  war.  none  of  us  can  escape  the 
responsibility  of  viewing  the  routine,  us  well 
as  the  emergency  duties  of  llle.  in  \m  llpht 
of  their  bearing  on  the  final  result  —  uncon- 
ditional surrender  by  our  enemies. 

"We  cannot  solve  our  manpower  problems 
by  whittling  down  the  size  of  our  armed 
forces,  by  f>erniUtlng  one  special  group  after 
another  to  obtain  blanket  deferment.  The 
problem  must  be  tackled  at  Its  source.  Ev- 
eryone wants  to  do  his  or  her  share  to  help 
win  the  war  and  must  serve  where  ho  cr  she 
can  render  the  best  service  The  decision 
cannot  be  based  upon  personal  desire." 

Secretary  Patterson  points  out  that  the 
figure  of  11.000.000  for  our  armed  forces  is 
rot  something  that  w%s  pulled  out  of  a  hat. 
It  is  the  requirement  determined  by  those 
Charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility  of  win- 
ning this  war. 


DIFFICtJLT  ACRICULTLT.AL   SITUA'noN 

No  rea.sonable  American  would  question 
the  Judgment  of  General  Marshall  when  he 
says  that  we  need  so  many  planes  and  so 
many  tanks  to  win  the  war.  And  neither 
would  any  American  question  the  Judgment 
of  Admiral  King  ti:at  we  need  so  many  es- 
cort ships  and  destroyers  to  beat  the  Axis. 
And  this  being  the  case,  why  should  anyons 
que' tion  their  Judgment  as  to  the  number  of 
men  that  they  need  to  use  these  weapons 
and  man  these  ships? 

There  is,  cf  course,  no  dv  ubt  but  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  very  difficult  aL^ricultural 
situation.  Last  year  agriculture  lost  ap- 
proximately 694  OCO  men  to  the  armed  forces, 
while  the  lure  ol  high  wages  diew  1  000.003 
workers   to   the   lndu.-tr:es 

Practical  farm  leaders  are  net  very  opti- 
mistic that  the  situation  can  be  alleviated  by 
the  President's  proposal  fcr  a  'land  army." 
They  say  that  what  is  needed  mo~t  arc  men 
who  know  scmeihmg  about   larmiiig. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  states  that  by  the  end  cf 
1943,  in  addition  to  the  550,000  farm  workers 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  37  who  have  al- 
ready been  deterred,  some  3,000.000  moie 
agricultural  laborers  will  have  been  cNCUsed 
from  military  .service. 

FARM    LABOR    MUST   BE    SKILLED 

It  is  to  te  doubted,  however,  if  the  fiow  of 
farm  workers  to  industry  can  be  st<  pped  by 
such  irdirect  methods.  But  the  implication 
is  that  farm  workers  will  not  be  released  from 
military  service  except  under  agreement  to 
return  to  their  employment,  and  that  there 
will  be  supervision  and  checks  upon  their 
activities  by  local  selective  service  boards 

The  advocates  of  the  universal  Selective 
Service  Act.  or  compulsorv  direction  ot  man- 
power, for  the  most  part  believe  irreparable 
harm  has  already  been  done  There  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  serious  shortage  of  farm  machin- 
ery this  year  which  will  be  reflected  In  the 
1943  food  production 

It  is  pointed  out  that  farm  labor  in  these 
times  is  skillrd  labor  and  anyone  not  trained 
In  the  handling  of  modern  farm  equi]  ment 
and  lack.n'^  a  knowledge  of  scientific  ford 
production  is  of  not  much  value  to  the  farm 
owner  It  is  regarded  as  more  r)r  less  absuid 
to  think  that  we  can  get  maximum  food  pro- 
duction by  taking  men  from  the  cities.  Inex- 
perienced In  agriculture,  or  that  women  and 
children  can  qualify  as  farm  labor  except  In 
helping  to  harvest  certain  crops 

The  dtubt  is  therefor  r?:pressed  that  a  fur- 
ther drain  of  labor  from  the  farms  can  be 
stopped  unles-.  through  the  adoption  of  sf  me 
such  law  as  adopted  In  England  and  Can:. da. 
mobilizing  m'in|>ower  bo  that  Its  maximum 
efliclent  utilization  la  made  available  to  win- 
nine  the  war. 

Many  agree  with  Paul  V.  McNutt.  head  of 
the  Manpower  Commission,  who  has  repeat- 
edly said  compulsory  national  service  was 
ultimately  Inevitable.  Mr  McNutt  should 
knew  what  he  is  talking  about,  since  a  large 
group  in  Congress  blame  him  for  the  failure 
adequately  to  meet  the  manpower  problem. 
Although  the  Inconsistency  of  this  attitude 
lies  In  the  fact  that  while  criticizing  Mr. 
McNutt,  Ccngrc.-s  has  denied  him  any  real 
authority  in  handling  the  situation,  either  in 
agriculture  or  Industry. 

Except  as  a  last  resort,  Congress  has  not 
been  disposed  to  act  favorably  upon  a  com- 
pulsorv manpower  bill  such  as  that  Intro- 
duced Jointly  by  Senator  Austin,  of  Vermont, 
and  Representative  Wadswoeth.  of  New  York. 

The  labor  unions  are  opposed  to  this  meas- 
ure because  they  know  that  compulsory 
selective  service  would  weaken  their  position. 
If  drafted  woikers  are  not  forced  to  Join  the 
unions  that  would  create  serious  Internal 
union  difflcult.ea.    It  would  undoubtedly  also 


bring  Increased  public  pressure  for  ellectiv* 
Federal  regulations  of  unions, 

LIMIT  TO  RESOtTRCES  OF  UNITED  fTATES 

Howe.-er,  if  anything  like  a  complete  break- 
down in  food  production  does  take  place.  Con- 
gress will  be  called  upon  to  face  a  decision  in 
both  the  matter  of  enforced  industrial  and 
agricultural  employment.  And  the  outlook 
is  none  too  favorable  in  any  case. 

Those  Members  who  would  hold  down  the 
size  of  the  Army  are  greatly  Influenced  by  the 
views  cf  former  President  Hoo\er  "We  ur- 
gently need  to  determine  what  we  can  do 
within  our  strength  of  manpower,  materials, 
shops,  and  agriculture,  and  the  bottlenecks 
with  which  we  mus»  contend.  We  need  to 
determine  which  of  our  tabks  come  first 

"And,  if  we  determine  rightly,  we  will  place 
agriculture  in  the  first  rank  of  the  war  effort, 
alongside  cf  planes  and  ships.  Our  Impera- 
tive necessity  is  the  maximum  foixl  produc- 
tion. The  American  farmer  will  do  it  if  he 
Is  given  a  chance.  And  the  fate  of  the  world 
may  depend  upon  it  " 

Mr.  HcKiver  contends  that  time  runs  In  our 
favor.  Wc  hiive  undertaken  a  far  larger  task 
than  Germany.  "But  there  is  a  limit  even 
to  the  resources  of  America.  We  have  ur.- 
dcrtaken  a  Job  far  greater  than  any  other 
nation  in  history. 

CALLS  HOOVER'S  VIEWPOINT  "DEFEATIST" 

"Gcimany  does  not  have  to  build  merchant 
ships  to  transport  much  of  her  armies  over- 
seas. She  is  not  building  much  of  a  navy, 
except  submarines.  We  must  fight  a  war  at 
3.000  to  8.000  miles  from  our  shores.  We 
must  furnish  vast  quantities  of  food  and 
munitions  to  our  allies.  We  must  finance  i  ur 
allies.  We  must  build  a  host  of  merchant 
ships  and  a  larger  navy.  But  we  may  run 
so  fast  that  we  get  out  of  breath.  Trying 
to  do  too  much  too  fast  may  delay  the  inevi- 
tafble  Axis  defeat." 

Sharply  disagreeing  with  the  ex-President. 
Senator  Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  says:  "These 
proponents  who  favor  drastically  cutting 
down  the  size  of  the  Army  and  following 
Mr,  Hoover,  take  a  defeatist  viewpoint.  They 
say  that  no  way  can  be  found  to  mobilize  the 
country's  resources  of  men,  food,  and  other 
materials  to  support  an  army  of  the  size  de- 
termined necessary  by  our  military  leaders. 
They  mean  that  no  way  can  be  found  with- 
out reorganizing  agriculture  as  we  arc  re» 
on,'anlzlng  industry,  without  men  and  women 
on  the  farms  and  In  the  towns  working 
harder  and  sweating  more,  and  without  the 
people  generally  tightening  their  belts  and 
submitting  to  the  rationing  of  many  more 
things, 

nVZ    IMPORTANT    POINT* 

"And  Bo  these  critics  propose  to  take  the 
easiest  way  out  new.  no  matter  what  the 
future  risks  may  be.  This  Is  the  easiest  way 
to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  also  the  easiest 
way  to  lose  the  war. 

"I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  very  difficult  agricultural  situa- 
tion, resulting  from  m?n  leaving  the  farms 
at  an  alarming  rate.  But  the  proposed  plan 
of  cutting  down  the  Army  Ignores  five  im- 
portant points: 

"1,  This  problem  will  not  be  served  by  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  Army.  More  men  have 
left  the  farms  to  go  Into  industiy  than  to 
Join  the  Army.  High-paid  war  industry  will 
still  draw  labor  from  the  farms. 

"2,  Reducing  the  Army  will  lengthen  the 
war. 

"3.  Lengthening  the  war  will  mean  more 
bloodshed  fcr  cur  sons,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands and  more  sacrifices  for  us  all  )n  the 
long  run. 

"4.  We  can  produce  the  necessary  food  and 
fcuild  the  necessary  Army  at  the  same  time,  if 
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we  do  the  Job  of  mobilizing  our  manpower 
ai'.d  rationlr.g  our  lood  comparable  with  wLut 
our  allies  are  doing. 

••6.  Until  everything  else  has  first  been 
done  to  make  the  most  efllclent  use  of  all 
available  labor,  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
war  and  the  safety  of  the  country  must  not 
be  Jeopardized  by  cutting  the  size  of  the 
Army  " 

And  so  runs  this  great  controversy  which 
finally  must  be  settled  by  Consre«s. 

Proh-.ibly  nothing  would  give  the  enemy 
greaier  aid  and  comfort  at  this  Juncttxre  of 
the  war  than  a  reduction  In  oUr  Army. 


F  ivf stock  Improvement  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    FNOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
priintfd  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following: 
thought-provoking  editorial  by  Samuel 
R.  Guard,  which  appeared  in  the  Breed- 
er's Gkz<  tie  for  May  1943.  Thi.s  papt-r. 
whu  ii  reaches  175.000  of  the  leadini:  hve- 
stock  farming  families  in  the  country,  l.s 
conducting  a  campaign  for  the  establish- 
ment of  livestock  improvement  as.socia- 
tions  in  every  county  or  district  in  the 
Nation. 

To  make  these  associations  effoctive. 
Mr.  Guard  supgests  the  appointment  of 
assistant  county  acents.  thorouchly 
trained  in  animal  husbandry,  to  devote 
their  full  attention  to  livestock  and  serve 
as  secretaries  of  the  as.sociations. 

Mr.  Guard  has  made  a  challenglnR 
sugt,'estion  which  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  both  Slatt-  and  Federal 
aRricultural  asencirs.  Now  is  the  time  to 
think  about  these  problems  and  organize 
a  constnictive  program  for  after  the  war. 
Every  Member  of  thi.N  body  should  mve 
serious  attention  to  Mr.  Guards  pro- 
posal. 

LOOK  AHE.VO 

In  the  midst  of  war.  prepare  for  p«  ic"  We 
OUg^t  to  be  thinking  uf  the  slate  of  our  anl- 
znaJ  industry  after  these  Insatiable  war  de- 
mands have  slackened.  We  are  certainly 
going  to  be  CiiUed  uptm  to  restock  the  word 
With  efficient  producers  of  m  at  and  nulk, 
egg-  wool,  and  horsepower.  We  mu.st  con- 
tinue to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  w(  id  wl'h 
animal.s  fats,  and  to  stoke  the  tu.n.ices  of 
hnninnity  with  animal  proteins.  We  must 
clothe  the  world  warmly  We  must  do  tlils 
ecnnomically.  and  at  a  profit  to  those  who 
breed  and  feed  Are  we  prepi.red  to  meet 
this  challenge  to  us  as  hcrclsmen  ;u:d  fleck- 
masters?  Yes,  we  are.  if  we  will  but  organ- 
ize our  herd  and  fl(ck  resources.  And  I 
mean  or?;anlze — a  deanlte.  working  county 
organization  of  breeders  A  county  breeders' 
Club  If  the  ccunty  is  poor  livpstcck  ccun- 
try.  which  few  are.  then  two  or  more  counties 
can  combine  and  have  a  district  llvestuck- 
Improvement  a.ssorlatlon.  What  each  county 
or  di.strict  need?  first  Is  a  livestock  agent,  a 
luli-iime  animal  hu  bandraan  paid  a  R0>.d 
ealary.  to  develrip  the  livestock  rescuices  cX 
hlr  territory,    k  It  not  so? 

BT    ST.\Ti:   TA.X» 

Now   how   are   we   gcing   to  get   a   livestock 
•geut  for  each  county?    Are  we  not  standing 


.It  ab(!Ut  the  sume  place  whe.^e  atjrlculturnl 
exlenilon  stood  beloie  the  ^inilh-Lever  Act 
wa«  passed  to  five  Ua  the  county-agent  sys- 
tem? The  other  niglit  at  the  bnnquv-t  oX  the 
Fulton  County  Purebred  Livestock  Breeders 
A-scciatlon.  oX  which  B(  b  M->ore,  Rochester. 
Ind  ,  is  president,  I  bro.Khtd  this  Idea.  Well, 
they  already  have  a  mlfjhty  good  livestock 
man  In  Martin  Huxley,  the  county  agent, 
whose  father  bred  Perfection  Falrlux.  They 
bUKSested  that  an  as^^lsUinl  county  agent 
could  devote  his  time  to  livestock  and  act  as 
secretary  of  the  association.  Th<  n  I  toid  them 
about  Sam  R  Morrison  down  at  Ccmo.  Mi&s.. 
who  serves  2  counties,  Panola  and  Tate,  as 
the  co;nmlssloner  oX  animal  husbandry  by 
virtue  oX  the  State  Liw.  He  has  remade  cot- 
ton country  Into  a  cow  pa.'-tuie  where  they 
sell  purebred  Polled  Heiuord.s  for  $7.5C0  at 
auction  and  avnaftc  $1  500  on  50  head,  and 
btill  produce  record  cotton  yleldi  I  like  the 
State  angle  very  much  The  county  breeders 
club!  wruld  want  to  affiliate  into  State  breed- 
ers' clubs,  which  wou:d  be  powerful  Influ- 
ences for  the  advancement  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

ATI.L   YOU   HELP? 

"But  here."  said  a  H'  Ksieln  breeder,  who 
harvested  wiiea:  durinjt;  the  Civil  War  arul  who 
got  a  medal  of  gold  f')r  119  2  bu.-hels  of  corn 
per  acre  In  1942.  "why  don't  we  do  both? 
Let  s  get  State  laws  for  the  organization  of 
country  breeders"  dub*;  Then  let?  gi't  a 
Federal  law  s<5  that  any  State  which  mp«>t.s 
the  requirements  can  have  a  grant-in-alcl, 
the  mont  y  to  be  mln^;led  Ju^t  a.s  are  State 
and  F'deral  m.ineys  tor  the  ccunty  a^ricu!- 
tural  agent,  club  agent,  or  even  the  county 
wcllare  departmenf  This  liveslfick  npenl 
.should  nc!  as  the  full-time  paid  secretary  cf 
the  local  livestock-Improvement  association, 
to  which  every  local  breeder  and  feeder  would 
belong." 

What  no  yon  think  about  it?     Wuuld  you 
be   willine   to  Iielp  organize  a   livest(<'k   im- 
provement nsoOiriatlon  m  your  county?    Write 
me  your  Ideas  nbout  It,  will  yi  u  piea.sc? 
Very  earnestly. 

Samuel  R.  Gu\aD. 


Textiles — In  War  as  in  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOtrrH   CAROI  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Siieaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th"  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial: 

TEXTILES— IN    WA«    AS    IN     PEACE 

Yes;  n.an  1»  depeiulent  upon  textile.s  from 
the  cradle  to  tiie  grare — In  p«  aec  and  In  war. 
In  P'  are  man  demands  comfort  and  beauty. 
In  wir  he  mu.st  have  comfort  and  protection. 
I'he  textile  industry  Is  coming  up  to  these 
expectations  It  is  developing  hundreds  of 
special  fabrics  for  special  purjxj.ses  It  has 
created  clothing  for  wear,  nules  hlph  In  tlie 
8Trato.«i)here  and  fathoms  deep  under  tlie 
sea.  clothing  to  meet  tlie  daytime  heat  ol  the 
desert  and  the  bitter  c(  id  of  Its  nights, 
clothing  for  the  tropics  and  the  Arctic,  the 
swamps  and  mountains—  for  every  climate 
and  every  condition 

Modern  8<  lentltlc  warfare  has  f.  reed  the 
development  of  textiles  that  Wi  re  nm  even 
thought  of  a  year  or  two  ago:  Camouflage 
net.s.  parachutes  and  par.irhute  ^hn.ucis; 
se'f-.sealiiig  gas  tanks;  panzer  hangars;  car- 
tridge and  powder-bag  cloths;  helmet  lin- 
ings;  gas  mabks,   lutes;   canvaa  tops;  wind- 


5hi(  Id  fahrlrs  and  scat  upholstery  for  Jei;p«, 
trucks  and  other  motorized  equipment;  uni- 
forms for  a!l  armed  service?  and  for  nurses. 
WAAC  s.  W.AVES.  SP.\RS.  and  MCWKS  Then 
there  are  w  ndbreakcrs.  raincoats.  skl-tr">op 
uniforms  and  other  items  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  6tar-Spangled  Banner  Itbelf 
Is  a  textile 

The  Quartermaster  Corpjs  alone  has  Issued 
speciflcations  for  ov*  r  300  different  fabiics. 
Add  to  this  the  reqnirr  ments  ot  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Forces,  the  vaiioius  civilian  defenses,  the 
Red  Cross  and  lend-h  a?e  and  the  .stun  t'  tal 
of  textiles  required  for  military  and  allied 
uses  is  appro.ximatcly  70  percent  of  the  total 
produced  before  the  war  to  meet  clvl.lan 
requirements 

How  the  textile  Indti.stry  has  been  ahU  to 
meet  thus  unprecedented  war  demrind.  super- 
Imposed  upon  the  Industrial  and  essential 
civilian  needs.  Is  an  inspiring  story. 

First,  it  stepped  up  Its  production  to  an 
all-time  hlph.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  was 
accomplished  mainly  with  existing  equip- 
ment 

Second,  the  textile  Industry  did  a  Jot  of 
plant  conversion  which  r-as  a  masterpiece  of 
lnt^aindu^try  cooperation  and  'dea  sharing. 

Third,  tt.«  tpchnlclnns  developed  new  and 
supf^rlor  fabrics  and  f^.ni.'^hes  It.x  cnrineers 
an4  production  men  Incrensed  the  speed  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  entire  production  ma- 
chine. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edmund  B  Gregory,  Quarer- 
raai.t-r  General  of  the  United  Suites  Armv, 
In  speclHl  statements  prepared  for  Texti:e 
World,  and  in  addresses  before  textile  group.«, 
has  btaud  that  the  coo{>ei  ation  of  the  te'xtile 
Indus  ry  ha.s  been  outstanding  and  that  the 
Industry  has  kept  ahead  of  schedule  on  all 
the  major  types  of  fabrics  required. 

Gener-oJ  Gregory  recently  pointed  out  that 
of  the  approximately  234.0(X)  000  yard.s  of 
combed  twill  produced  in  this  country  In 
1942.  the  Army  t<.ok  alx'ut  87  pt-rcent,  the 
Navy  ID  perieut,  leaving  3  percent  for  non- 
railitfiry  pur[;uses. 

Col.  Robert  T.  Stevens,  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  in  a  recent  addrerjs,  rcfc:  ted 
to  the  output  of  duck.  Prcxluction  of  that 
vital  military  fabric  was  tu'ce  doubled  :n  6 
months,  between  January  and  July  1942.  he 
said  and  an  annual  capacity  of  GOO  (»0U  ooO 
yards  of  all  types  of  di'ck  was  made  avail- 
able. "The  current  rate  of  production  of 
cotton  duck  Is  five  times  normal."  said  Col. 
Steven.?. 

The  production  man  can  Indeed  take  pride 
In  this  record,  and  behind  the  production 
man.  the  textile  t'^chnlclan  h.^s  b;»en  work- 
ing tlreleesly.  Ml!d'^wprOi>flng  and  water- 
proof ng,  so  vital  in  fl  wr  rid  at  war.  are  in  a 
new  stare  oX  eflectiveii'ss  A  new  pn-voe^s  for 
waterproofing  fabrics  empl.  ys  vinyl  acet.tl 
plastic  In  place  of  preclou.s  rubber  Textiles 
that  c'low  In  the  dark  have  been  perfected  for 
black-outs  and  other  npplication.s.  Aint-nrnn 
genius  is  8<;lvlncT  problems  many  of  which 
seemed  Inaurmountiible  Silk,  for  example. 
was  something  the  Jarane  e  thought  we 
could  never  duplicate.  A  new  synihi  tic  tex- 
tile filament  that  weighs  but  one-eighih  of 
the  hnest  siik  filament  tiireatens  to  put  the 
Jp.panese  silkworm  out  of  btiainess  after  the 
war  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  j  ost-wnr 
possibilities  of  this  development  challenge  the 
Imagination. 

The  immediate  significance  of  all  thts  Is 
Its  Imfortaiue  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
There  is.  however,  a  post-war  iinpl. cation 
whlcii  Is  Important  to  the  luture  of  America 
A  ma.'-.s  production  textile  industry  will  serve 
civilians  after  the  war  m  ire  eiie.  tively  than 
ever  before,  and  will  put  new  standaids  with- 
in the  reach  of  millions  The  tempo  ot  t-uch 
changes  hiis  been  accelerated  trcmendoa.-ly. 
The  oldest  Industry  In  the  world,  now  cnr  <  f 
America's  lar.<est.  Is  showing  a  youth  and 
v.gor  that  promise  much  for  the  future  •  •  • 
nationally  and  Internationally. 
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Fair  Piay  for  Udioo  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

Of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  therein  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  John  Fitzpatrick,  presi- 
dent, and  Joseph  D.  Keenan.  secretary. 
of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor: 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 

Chicago.  April  22.  1943. 
Hon  William  A   Rowan. 

Hou-^e  or  Rcpre^entatiies, 

Way>itngtou.  D    C 

Dear  Sib:  Much  activity  is  now  bems  car- 
ried on  in  connection  with  labor  laws.  Those 
unfriendly  and  antagonistic  to  oiganized 
labor  are  using  a  great  derJ  of  energy  to  re- 
peal some  laws  that  are  favorable  and  to 
enact  laws  that  would  ^je  Inimical  to  labor. 

The  opponents  of  or'.anized  labor  seem  to 
be  taking  advantage  of  the  war  to  bring  about 
tlie  results  they  desl-e  and  are  utilizing  It  to 
ii:fluence  the  fair-i.iinded,  to  see  the  neces- 
sity for  making  tbd  changes  they  advocate. 

Every  availablj  means  and  methods  are 
being  resorted  to  In  order  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  i.nions  are  detrimental  to  the 
successful  pro._-ecuticn  ol  the  war.  The  news- 
papers and  the  radio  are  kept  continually 
pu'olicizm-,'  tlie  faults  of  the  unions,  but 
scarcely  .-ver  do  we  l.car  of  any  good  accom- 
plished oy  them 

Fair-minded  people  need  not  be  told  of  the 
bcnefts  brought  about  by  organized  labor. 
It  is  not  alone  the  organized  workers  that 
t)en?flt  by  it.  but  the  unorganized  as  well 

fair  employers  Would  not  want  to  have 
la'jor  unorganized  Oiganized  workers,  as  a 
V  hole,  are  better  emjiioyees  than  aie  these 
not  organized.  But  the  unfair,  autociatlc 
employers  will  not  see  anythm.g  but  their  own 
selfish  ideas.  Whether  ft>r  their  own  or  the 
general  welfare,  they  will  not  assimilate  the 
thOLght  of  anyone  questioning  their  busi- 
ness methods  or  policies.  They  do  not  give 
labor  even  a  secondary  consideration  They 
do  not  believe  that  but  for  labor  capital 
would  never  exist  They  do  not  believe  that 
capital  is  the  stored-up  product  ol  labor. 
They  reem  to  think  that  capital  is  supplied 
by  Divine  Prt)\ldence  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  privileged  to  have  ^t  Their  bllr.d- 
ness  to  the  rights  of  labor  is  such  that  It  is 
the  cau.^e  of  the  unrest  in  economic  condi- 
tions which  continuously  foster  turmoil  and 
strife,  when  there  would  be  amicable  rela- 
tions. If  only  the  autcciatic  employers  would 
see  the  light. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  having  unions  sub- 
mit financial  periodic  report*?  Are  they  to 
be  for  publication?  H  so,  why?  Who  would 
benefit  by  publication  or  submission  cf  those 
reports?  "The  men.ber.«;  of  the  unions  know 
their  own  circumstances.  It  is  said  as  one 
reason  for  those  reports  that  the  corpora- 
tions submit  reports  to  various  agencies 
aiid  that  unions  should  also  Yes:  corpora- 
tions submit  report*^  to  authorized  agencies. 
because  the  public  must  be  protected  from 
purchasing  Etock>  and  bond.-  that  are  not  up 
to  the  required  standards.  But  unions  have 
no  stocks  fcr  s..le 

Labor-baiting  and  labor-hating  scribes  and 
commentators  are  vtry  diligent  In  promoting 
the  Ideas  cf  their  mentors  and  spon.'ois.  They 
are  well  paid  for  th>.lr  labcrs.  But  they  are 
unscrupulous    in    their    eHorts    to    prevent 


tinlons  from  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  fcr  their  members  and  their  families. 
Those  stooges  and  their  unfair  employers 
never  try  to  learn  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  given  each  year  to  the  beneficiar.es 
of  members  of  organized  labor,  in  death,  disa- 
bility, old-age.  and  sick  benefits. 

The  good  that  organized  labor  does  is  not 
mentioned  by  those  people.  They  magnify  Its 
faults  We  do  not  claim  that  all  officers  cf 
labor  orcanizations  are  right  in  their  behavior 
but  we  can  compare  them  favorr.bly  with  ex- 
ecutives cf  m.ost  other  organization.'^ 

Members  of  Con>'ress  and  States'  leiiis'.a- 
tures.  who  are  elected  to  represent  all  thtir 
constituents,  should  be  very  circumspect  in 
their  deliberations  when  enacting  or  repeal- 
ing laws,  so  that  one  clas.«  would  net  be  dis- 
criminated against  nor  obtain  sp<c.al  privi- 
leges to  the  detriment  of  ethers 

Millions  cf  Americans  are  now  absent  fiom 
their  hcme.s  They  are  on  the  battle  fronts, 
in  the  traiiune  camps,  and  supplying  and 
carrying  the  materials  with  which  to  prose- 
cute the  war.  This  is  no  time  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  absence  and  Ickiislate  against 
their  welfare  when  they  return  The  great 
preponderant  maj(5ri;y  of  those  who  are 
away  on  those  hazardous  tasks  arc  of  labor 
and  their  Interests  aie  entitled  to  protection, 
the  ballyhcolng  cf  labor's  enemies  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding 

It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  legislators 
who  are  elected  to  promote  tlie  people's  wel- 
fare will  bear  those  things  in  mn.d  and  nt  t 
crucify  the  workers  in  order  that  unfair  labor 
baiters  mlL'ht  be  successful  m  their  elTrrts 

Enclosed   you   will   find    a   copy  of   resolu- 
tion adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  our  regu- 
lar meetinc  held  April  18,  1913. 
Very  truly  yours. 

CHTCAGO  FEDFRA'nON   OF  L.AEOR, 

John  Ftt.t.'.trick.  Prr^tdent. 
Joseph  D    Keenan    Secretary. 


Civilirin  Defense  Vindicated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarh.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May  1. 
1943: 

CIVILIAN    DEFENSE  VINDICATED 

Cleveland's  civilian  defense  organization 
was  factd  with  two  real  emergencies  m  as 
many  days  this  week,  and  met  them  both  in 
a  manner  to  increase  greatly  the  commun- 
ity's ccnfldence  In  Its  ability  to  take  care  of 
Itself  in  a  major  disaster. 

Conditions  approximating  to  a  consider- 
able extent  those  which  would  follow  an  air 
raid  were  created  In  large  sections  of  the 
city  by  Tuesday  night's  tornado.  Air  raid 
warden.s  and  other  civilian  defense  volunteers 
did  splendid  work  In  cooperation  with  the 
regular  police  forces  and  the  Red  Cross  in 
protecting  lives  and  organizing  relief. 

A  iecond  emergency  arose  when  the  city 
transit  workers  went  on  strike  Wednesday 
night  and  left  the  city  and  its  war  industries 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  automobiles  all 
day  Thursday.  This  time  the  share-the-ride 
program  of  the  Cleveland  War  Transportation 
Committee,  a  branch  of  the  civilian  defense 
organization,  helped  save  the  day.     Moreover, 


had  the  :-trlkc  continued  the  trar.'^portation 
committee  was  prepared  to  organize  all  the 
community's  private  transportation  facilities 
on  a  wide  scale. 

We  have  had  a  first-class  demonstration 
this  week  therefore,  of  the  value  of  civil 
m.oblUz.'xtion  for  war  emergency  No  longer 
will  It  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  more 
cynical  that  dfsplte  the  small  chances  of  air 
raids  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
ether  things,  we  now  realhic.  can  happen  to 
threw  the  cc^mmunlty's  war  progiam  cut  of 
gear. 


Allotments  and  Allowances  for  Depend- 
ents of  Members  of  the  Arfhed  Forces 


EXIENSJON  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVFS 
Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  rny  iemark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  News  Commentary  Program,  of 
Ian  Ro.s.<;  MacFarlane.  originatiiig  from 
the  .'^tudio.s  of  WCAE.  Pitt.sbvrh,  Pa.. 
through  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sy.>- 
tem  network    March  19,  1943: 

Yesterday,  when  I  was  in  Cleveland.  1  vis- 
ited a  certain  office  of  the  Government,  and 
now  I  hnd  myself  in  the  very  delighiful  p<  si- 
tion  of  not  knowing  which  one  1  like  bet- 
ter Isn't  that  a  happy  riiuation  to  flnd-one- 
self  m?  Instead  of  it  being  the  .nfcrtunate 
duty  of  most  of  us  these  past  many  years 
always  to  choose  between  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  or  the  lesser  of  two  bvisy  Jcbs,  but  now 
1  find  myself  torn  between  two  fires.  Did  I 
prefer  the  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits — that 
section  of  the  Adjutant  General's  ol  the  War 
Department  which  deals  with  those  family 
allowances  and  allotments  to  you  wives  and 
mothers  and  other  dependents  of  our  boys  in 
the  armed  services — that  is.  in  the  Army?  Or 
did  I  like  its  equivalent  in  the  Navy— the 
Family  Allowance  Section  of  the  Pureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  or  p>erhaps  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Arcounts?  Well.  I  II  Just  say  1 
liked  them  lioth  You  know  what  I  think 
about  the  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  In 
Newark  and  of  the  wonderfvil  humanitarian 
J')b  they  are  doinf?  Well,  yesterday  when  I 
visited  the  equivalent  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  Cleveland  I  was  really  stunned. 
Never  before  In  all  my  life  have  I  seen  such 
brilliant  examples  of  efficiency. 

Now  I  mtaii  this — in  that  1  think  that 
after  the  v.ar  is  ever  some  great,  big  business 
corporation  will  come  along  and  take  the 
Chief  of  this  D, vis  on  and  all  his  personnel 
and  sweep  them  ri^ht  Into  private  enterprise, 
because  they. are  the  most  efficient  working 
outfit  I  have  ever  seen  In  my  life 

Now  Just  let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  and 
figures — not  confusing  I  hope.  A  force  cf 
approximately  500  people — Ju't  500  dealing 
with  family  allowances,  family  allowance 
checks',  sent  to  dependents  of  men  in  the 
Navy,  that  Is,  to  wives  and  children.  This 
department  sends  cut.  cr  did  send  rut  last 
month  275,000  check,s — a  force  of  500.  But 
here  Is  the  mo.st  startling  tiling  of  all  — they 
don't  start  to  print  one  of  these  checks  until 
3  davK  before  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Do 
you  know  why?  Just  another  one  of  those  ex- 
amples of  foresight  and  forethought  of  Uncle 
Sam  towards  you  people  who  ere  clcpend.'Ut 


^ 
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ii.    in.n.    Bl.'  r 


BT    STATE    TAXT 

N.-w   how   arc  we  going  to  get   a  livestock 
agcut  for  each  county?    Arc  %e  nut  standing 


nets;  parachutes  and  pararl.'.itf  -hi,  i.i;  . 
se'f-sealliig  gas  tanks;  panzer  hangars,  car- 
tridge and  powder-bag  cloths;  helmet  lin- 
ings;  gas  masks;   tuscs;   canvas  tups;  wind- 


The  oldest  Industry  In  the  world,  now  cnr  "f 
America's  largest.  Is  showine  a  youth  i.nd 
vigor  that  prnmi5e  much  for  the  future  •  •  • 
nationally  and  Internationally. 


are  v.cU  paid  for  thvlr  labcrs.     But   they  n:e        commutee.  a  Drarw^n  oi  tne  civilian  aeifiite 
unscrupulous    in    their    eCorts    to    prevent   j    organization,  helped  save  the  day.    Murccvtr, 


Sam  towards  you  pccple  who  are  drpend.-nt 


=p.    .. 
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upon  the  wages,  cr  the  allotment  or  allowance 
made  to  you  by  your  boys— by  ycur  hus- 
bands— In  the  service  They  want  to  bold 
it  up  until  the  very  last  minute,  so  that 
should  there  be  any  change  of  address  or  any- 
thing else  that  might  Jeopardize  or  postpone 
your  receiving  your  check  on  time,  they  hold 
i:p  this  Job  until  3  days  before  the  end  of 
the  month  and  th?n  In  the  last  3  days  of  the 
month  they  prepare,  print,  and  sond  out 
275.000  checks — a  force  of  only  5O0  And  not 
only  that,  they  dont  even  mall  the  checks 
until  after  6  o'clock  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  and  then.  Just  as  another  example  of 
their  forethought,  they  are  even  now  bagging 
the  mall  Indlvldualiy  according  to  States,  in 
order  to  expedite  It  so  that  the  Post  Office 
Dcpartmont  will  not  have  that  terrific  Job  of 
handling  275.000  different  envelopes  going  all 
ever  the  United  States  This  section— this 
field  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Supply  ai.d 
Accounts,  does  this  Job,  too.  and  you  know, 
they  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  every  man 
Jack  and  every  girl  Jill,  if  one  might  put  it 
that  way.  Is  in  there  pitching,  thinking  of 
you  as  an  individual — same  here  as  with  the 
Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  in  Newark.  You 
are  an  individual  human  case. 

I  was  particularly  struck  yesterday  when  I 
watched  a  colored  girl,  incidentally,  a  col- 
lege graduate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  the 
stencil  on  which  your  name  is  printed — 
you  who  are  a  drpcndent  —  and  print  this 
stencil  on  the  check  Now.  incidentally,  in 
doing  this  it  gives  her  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  certain  Information  which  should 
be  the  same  on  the  stencil  as  on  the  printed 
check.  Now  she  doesn't  have  to  do  this,  but 
her  heart  is  so  much  in  her  Job  that  she 
follows  this  very  very  closely,  and  If  she  sees 
the  slightest  error,  or  even  something  that 
niiglit  lead  to  an  error  and  therefore  cause 
your  check  to  be  l(^st  or  held  up.  she  checks 
that,  puts  it  aside,  and  checks  It  later  on 
For  example.  In  the  prmtuiK.  one  of  those 
thin  4's  may  become  a  little  blurred  and 
perhaps  look  like  a  1,  and  that  would  make 
a  great  deal  of  diflerence,  and  she  puts  that 
aside  and  checks  and  sees  whether  it  turns 
out  later  to  be  a  1  or  a  4 

And  that  is  the  type  of  work  they  are  doing 
there,  and  this  Is  only  the  Family  Allowance 
Section.  Now.  there  are  over  300  000  checks 
sent  out  over  the  Allotment  Section  This 
is  carried  on  by  a  force  of  700  This  branch, 
of  course,  of  the  Navv  ha-s  been  moved  from 
Washington  to  Cleveland  because  of  the 
shortage  of  labor  In  Washington,  and  they 
are  mighty  happy  In  Cleveland  because  Cleve- 
land's giving  them  a  swell  deal.  Prom  all 
corners  enlistee!  mm.  ofUcers  and  W(>men 
working  in  tlU.s  branch.  I  heard  m  thlni;  but 
praise  for  the  hospitality  of  Cleveland.  Of 
course,  that  is  the  w.iy  It  should  be.  because 
no  hospitality  is  ti  o  great  for  these  men 
and  women  In  uniform  who  are  doing  stich 
a  grand  Job  And  the  personnel — you  tlilnk 
that  perhaps  they  are  Just  hard-bitten  clvll- 
service  etnplovecs.  or  urdin.Try  people  Just 
working  for  thviT  weekly  salary 

Wfll.  y<-u  know  on  Chrl.-tinns  Eve  this  out- 
fit worked  untU  2  ccK'ck  on  Chil.'^tmas  m<irn- 
Ing.  and  they  caine  back  to  work  at  10  o'clock 
on  Christina.*  Day.  and  they  did  the  pame 
thing  on  New  'Year's  Evo;  that's  where  their 
New  Years  Eve  party  was.  Just  so  that  yru 
would  have  your  checks  on  time  And  who 
are  .some  of  thp>e  p>ccple?  Well,  there  was 
a  lady  there  Vfstercfciy  wi^klne  fcr  this  outfit 
who  had  Just  lost  a  s.m  at  Guadalcanal. 
There  w.is  another  girl  whose  fiance  is  miss- 
ing in  action  In  north  Africa  I  know  I 
could  keep  on  telling  you  of  scores  of  people 
In  the  branch  of  government  In  a  similar 
situation.  Do  j'ou  think  they  are  going  to 
bf  (old  and  callous  about  your  checks? 
They  have  your  Interest  at  heart  because 
tbey  understand — they  are  living  in  the  same 


world  as  you.  And  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
officers  in  charge;  that  1p  what  got  me  Ju«t 
because  they  have  three  or  fcur  gold  snipes 
on  their  arm  or  two  and  one-hail  gold  stript's 
on  their  arm — Ihey  don't  Just  strut  around; 
they  are  in  there  pitching  all  the  time,  con- 
scientiously observing  their  duties,  and  tl.ey 
don't  like  publicity;  that's  typical  of  the  old 
con.>--€rvative  Navy,  isn't  it? 

But  I  think  a  pat  on  the  back  for  those 
swell  Jellcws  in  blue  who  are  doing  such  a 
wonderful  Job  is  mist  deservini:  Maws  may 
take  place — yes,  that's  true,  and  if  tli^v  do 
they  want  to  be  advised  of  them — so  keep 
on  advising  them,  and  t>«  fore  long  they'll  be 
Jtist  as  perfect  as  It's  humanly  possible  for 
any  organization  to  be. 


Spanish-American  War  Pensions 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMIlLAN 

OF    SOt'rH    CAROl  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr  McMILL/.N.  Mr,  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speecli 
made  by  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Buckley,  chainnaii  of  the  Hou.se  Pen- 
.sion.s  Committee,  on  April  17.  The 
addre.ss  was  delivered  at  the  annual 
Muster  Day  dinner  of  the  Greater  New 
York  executive  council.  Unit?d  Spani>h 
War  Veterans'  Concourse.  Plaza  Hotel, 
New  York  Cily: 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council,  and  friends.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  your  kind  Invitation  to 
attend  this  annual  muster  dinner  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Executive  Council.  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  I  pray  and  hope  tiiat 
we  may  enjcy  the  pUas'ire  of  attcndmij  many 
more  in  the  future,  and  with  the  further 
prayer  that  at  our  next  assemblage  a  vic- 
torious peace  will  have  been  dechired 

The  House  of  Reprcsenuitivcs  at  this  session 
of  C<ingress  honored  me  with  tlic  dtsigi.ation 
as  cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
It  was  with  deep  re^'.ret  that  we  learned  that 
my  colleague.  Congressm.ui  Martin  F  Smith. 
OI  the  State  of  Washltmton,  was  net  to  con- 
tinue the  splendid  work  which  he  was  \)eT- 
formlng.  He  was  really  the  cliampion  of  your 
rights  in  Congress.  I  sluill  try  to  continue  his 
g.;od  work  and  be  worthy  of  your  confidence. 

I  have  been  consulted  by  a  delegation  of 
your  membership  w:th  regard  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  bin  in  Congress  to  liberalize 
the  service  pension  laws  for  pensioners  of  the 
Spanish -.^n-.eric.in  War  and  their  dependents. 
I  have  Introdured  a  bill.  H  R  2350.  which 
would  increa.se  the  *60  monthly  rate  il  pn- 
slnn  payable  for  total  dl.-sability  and  the  SGO 
monthly  rate  of  pension  payable  to  veterans 
reaching  the  age  of  65  years  tti  |75.  It  would 
also  increase  the  wido'.v'.«  rates  from  the  $oO 
monthly  pension  to  $40  p«'r  month  when  the 
age  of  65  Is  attained,  and  increase  from  t30  to 
$50  m<jnthly  the  pension  rate  for  the  widow 
who  was  the  wile  of  the  serviceman  during  his 
period  of  service  Another  provision  In  tlie 
bill  would  m.ike  a  widow  eligible.  If  otherwise 
entitled  to  a  pension,  if  she  married  the 
serviceman  on  or  before  January  1.  1938,  in- 
stead of  the  present  provision  of  September  1, 
1922  I  realize  that  with  the  increased  cost 
of  food,  clothing,  rent,  medicine,  fuel,  taxes. 


ar.d  the  general  cost  of  living  that  the  pres- 
ent rates  create  a  hard.^hlp  on  many  of  the 
pensioners.  However,  you  are  well  aware  of 
the  moratorium  on  p)endlng  legislation  fcr 
the  duration  of  the  war  emergency,  and  I  am 
awaiting  a  complete  report  rrom  th§  Admin- 
istrator of  Velerars  Affairs  on  this  measure 
so  that  I  may  be  apprised  as  to  the  present 
attitude  cf  the  admimslraTion  with  regard  to 
this  type  of  legislation.  Yt  u  may  rest  assured 
that  I  win  do  all  1  can  to  help  the  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  related  ac- 
tivities. 

Today  we  are  again  pissing  throuch  i.n- 
other  great  war.  Amer.ca  'Id  net  want  war. 
War  was  thrust  upon  us  Now  we  are  flght- 
Inp  for  our  very  existence  and  the  principles 
of  civillZiilion.  We  need  the  efforts  of  a 
united  people.  The  present  is  full  of  prob- 
lems which  can  and  must  be   sc'.vcd 

Forty-five  years  ago  another  great  wrr  wds 
Wdgfd  You  gentlemen  pn'tirif  atcd  m  that 
conflict.  The  Nation  owes  to  ycu  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  and  It  is  fitting  that  I  say 
a  few  words  about  you  heroes  of  that  great 
war  You  did  not  have  the  fine  equlptient 
that  our  soldiers  possess  today  You  fought 
well  Tht'  fcK-.d  you  received  lid  not  cr  me 
up  to  the  standard  that  our  boys  are  receiv- 
ing todav  You  fought  in  the  swamp-In- 
fested countries  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and 
China  When  the  creat  President,  ycur  then 
Commander  in  Chief.  William  McKlnley. 
called  for  volunteers.  400  OCO  or  to  be  accurate 
392.000  of  you  came  to  the  colors,  ready  to 
lay  down  your  iivt^s.  If  necessary.  In  defense 
of  our  country.  Some  lODOO  made  the  su- 
preme .sacrifice.  I  am  Informed  that  there 
are  living  t<xlay  192  COO  \eierans  of  that  war. 
Well  does  hist-ry  recall  the  great  leaders  of 
that  time.  Admirals  Dewev.  Sampson,  and 
Schley;  Generals  Shaltcr  Miles,  n;  d  Lnwton: 
Fighting  Joe  Whenler,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and 
many  otiiers  We  are  p.-'id  of  every  one  of 
them.  Many  of  you  havt  fought  with  some 
of  these  whose  names  I  have  mention*  d 

Many  of  you  thought  that  this  country 
would  never  again  te  faci^d  with  the  tragedy 
of  war.  tliat  m otlieis  W(;uld  not  again  see 
their  sons  go  off  to  the  battle  front,  but  that 
wc  would  live  in  peace  which  O.d  had  In- 
tfiidtd  we  do  But.  in  1917.  we  again  became 
participants  in  World  War  No  1  The  United 
States  again  frught   bi  lively  and  victoriously. 

We  had  hoped  th.;t  never  again  would  war 
and  hs  attendant  sufTerit:^  reach  our  people 
But  here  we  are  In   this  world-wide  confl  ct 
where  every  family  in  the  land  Is  or  will  be 
affected. 

We  are  m.eeting  tonight  in  thl?  hotel  which 
Is  located  in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  represent.  This  district  is  poi:u!ated  by  a 
cross-section  of  all  peoples  There  are  Jews, 
Catholics.  Protesiants.  We  have  Iiallans, 
Poles.  French.  German.  Ru-sian,  Ei  glish. 
Greek.  Negroes,  and  others.  Hitler  has  tried 
to  array  one  human  against  another  He  has 
tried  to  create  such  a  condition  In  this  won- 
derful country  of  our.'!  He  has  tried  to  turn 
Jew  against  Christian.  Christian  against  Jew. 
white  against  black  and  black  against  white 
He  Would  turn  labor  against  employer  and 
employer  against  labor  Hl«  objective  is  to 
divide  us.  weaken  us.  and  if  passible,  destroy 
us  He  would  want  us  to  believe  that  our 
leaders  and  tha^e  of  the  United  Nations  are 
incompetent  However,  we  are  wise  to  his 
methods,  and  we  will  not  permit  In  our  ranks 
any  Qflh  columnists,  whether  they  be  Nazis, 
Fa-scists,  or  Communists 

In  our  district  these  pccple  live  alongside 
each  other  and  happily  They  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, they  built  America,  they  fought  for 
America  in  every  war.  they  are  fighting  for 
America  in  this  war.  and  no  bigoL-  shall  de- 
story  that  unity  as  Ion.;  as  you  and  I  believe 
In  freedom.  Justice,  the  Constitution,  the 
Holy  Bible,  and  Almighty  God. 
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Congress  has  seen  fit  to  make  provision  for 
the  carryir-g  out  of  a  successful  war  It  has 
taken  and  will  take  every  step  to  see  to  it  that 
the  health,  the  safety,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
fighting  men  are  provided  for.  Our  Indu-^tries 
are  today  moving  at  top  speed  to  produce 
the  puns,  tanks  boats,  airplanes,  and  am- 
munition, so  that  wr  shall  destroy  the  mon- 
ster as  soon  as  po.'-sible  Our  farms  will  do 
their  share  In  producing  the  necessary  food 
supply  to  feed  our  Army,  our  allies,  and  the 
peo'-le  on  the  home  front.  In  the  civilian 
services  we  have  men  and  wonien  doing  all 
they  can  to  provide  snfety  for  these  who  re- 
main behind. 

Women  are  today  doing  their  part,  not 
alone  In  the  armed  services  but  also  In  In- 
dustry, in  n::rlculturr.  and  in  civilian  defense. 

Yes.  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy  may  have 
been  preparing  for  many  years  ft  r  this  war. 
but  American  initiative  and  cHort  will  scon 
outrank  them  to  their  surprise  and  destruc- 
tion In  this  war  wc  have  heroic  people 
fighting  for  tiie  principles  cl  freedom  us 
against  slavery 

Our  allies  are  not  to  be  criticized,  but  should 
be  heartened  In  their  eflcrts.  Great  Britain, 
China.  Ru;sla.  Free  France,  and  the  other 
allies  will  help  destroy  the  Axis. 

Our  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Coast 
Guard,  and  merchant  marine  are  doing  their 
part  to  sec  to  it  that  victory  is  assuied. 
Yes,  our  boys  fought  valiantly  at  Batnan, 
on  Guadalcanal,  in  tlie  e.)Uth  Pacific,  and 
are  showing  their  mettle  in  North  Africa. 
They  will  continue  their  bombings  of  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  pretty  soon  Japan,  so  that 
Hitler  and  his  satellites  will  remember  that 
force  can  be  duplicated  by  even  people  who 
believe  in  a  denuicratic  world. 

Tlie  turning  point  lias  been  reached.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  earned  yet  the  right  to 
be  overoptimistic;  we  mvist  not  underesti- 
niate  the  strength  of  our  enemies,  and  the 
problems  still  to  be  solved  Many  dark  days 
may  still  lie  ahead  of  us. 

This  Nation  and  the  world  Is  signally 
blessed  that  God  has  devised  for  mankind 
that  great  hun-:ane  leader  cu'  Commander 
in  Cliicf,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  has  earned  our  loyalty  and  unswerving 
support  He  had  the  vision  and  courage  to 
fight  for  an  adequate  preparedness  for  this 
country,  and  we  see  that  this  vision  and 
Judgment  were  wise  and  correct  Today 
that  great  man  in  the  White  Hou.se  is  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  see  to  It  that  this  war 
Is  brought  to  an  early  and  successful  end. 
Our  President  has  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  United  N-ition-.  and  we  a:e  confident 
that  the  United  Nations  will  attain  the  un- 
conditicnal  furrender  of  the  Axis  forces. 

This  war  will  determine  the  fate  of  the 
future  generations  of  America  ai.d  the  world. 
You  and  I  will  stand  by  that  President,  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  by  those  of  author- 
ity In  Government,  who  are  in  charge  of  this 
war.  with  the  confidence  that  their  decisions 
will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
This  war  is  not  to  be  fought  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  a  few  It  i.s  fought  for  the  principle 
of  the  right  of  man  to  live  in  peace  and 
happiness  It  I.s  fought  for  the  precious 
riglu  cf  the  human  being  to  the  freedom  of 
worsliipping  tl:e  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  one's  own  confcience.  and 
freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear 

We  on  the  home  front  will  do  what  we  can. 
We  will  deny  ourselves  we  will  pay  taxes,  we 
Will  buy  bends,  and  perform  any  and  all 
duties  we  arc  called  upon  to  do  What  are 
these  sacrifices  compared  with  those  of  our 
men  on  the  fighting  fronts? 

We  hope  and  pray  that  there  shall  be  an 
early  victory,  an  early  peace  and  an  early  re- 
turn to  their  homes  by  the  men  and  women 
Who  are  bravely  fighting  the  cause  of  victory 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
CKD.  I  include  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  May  7.  1943,  entitled  "New  York 
Maichcs  On:  Part  III,  It's  Leadership  in 
Design": 

New  York  Marchzs  On 
iii.  its  leadership  in  design 

New  York,  nctwithstanding  the  huge  vol- 
ume of  its  industrial  output,  is  a  city  of  rela- 
tively small  units  of  enteipiise  devoted  nor- 
mally to  the  supply  of  individual  needs.  It 
Is  also  the  country's  cultural  center,  itf  arbi- 
ter of  style  and  design.  Fcr  the  long  pull, 
the  combination  is  ideal. 

The  list  of  these  products  is  endless.  Tliey 
range  ficm  grand  pianos  to  costume  jewcliy; 
from  the  editing  and  publi.shlng  of  bucks 
and  magazines  to  the  decoration  of  interiors 
and  the  design  cf  everything  that  is  worn, 
from  hats  and  shoes  to  dresses.  In  sum  they 
form  the  bac:;ground  of  American  life;  they 
arc.  in  literal  lact,  a  design  for  living  At.d 
style  is  the  cere  of  their  interest  and  valus. 
The  brains  of  the  whole  country  are  repre- 
sented in  the  city's  many  high-grade  skills 
and  crafts.  The  taste  of  the  whole  country 
plays  its  part  in  forming  the  styles  through 
Us  purchases  in  the  metropolitan  market. 
The  leadership  of  the  city  in  design  Is  the 
result 

Take  tlie  dress  industry  as  a  case  in  point. 
Consisting  cf  approximately  2.000  separate 
manufacturing  units,  it  is,  in  the  aggrtgate. 
New  'Vcrk's  Lirgest  manual-labor  mdu-try, 
employing  more  than  65.000  workers  within 
the  city  This  industry.  New  'Ycrk's  most  typ- 
ic.i!.  produced  last  year  83.000.COO  dresses  in 
125.000  different  styles,  indicating  how  essen- 
tial to  it  is  its  Intimate  tie-up  with  the 
style  center  of  the  continent.  And  that  tie-up 
largely  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  cf  the 
country's  cutput  of  dresses.  New  York's  share 
is  80  percent. 

A  ccgnatc  reason  is  the  presence  here  of  an 
immen.<i-e  reservoir  of  skilled  craftsmen 
trained  in  the  dress  Industry.  A  similar  sup- 
ply feeds  and  anchors  here  the  thousand-and- 
one  other  trades  whose  products  demand 
style  and  design  and  an  appreciative  patron- 
age And  again  we  would  stress  the  Interplay 
of  the  city's  cultural  advantages  with  its 
economy.  New  York  is  a  magnet  for  this  type 
of  worker  because  here  he  finds  a  congenial 
atma«pherc  plus  the  greatest  of  all  discrimi- 
nating market* 

It  is  a  huge  center  of  higher  education.  Its 
own  annual  harvest  of  university  graduates 
Is  unmatched  elsewhere,  and  so  is  its  attrac- 
tion for  such  youngsters  from  outside  The 
effect  of  their  impact  is  greatly  to  quicken  its 
Intellectual  life  and  Its  taste  in  everything 
that  contributes  grace  find  gayety  to  human 
existence.  Its  museums,  beyond  compare  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  number,  size,  and 
variety,  comprise  a  vast  storehouse  of  art  to 
stimulate  the  Impulse  to  fine  craft?mansh:p 
and  the  demand  for  it.  Also  exerting  their 
profound  influence  in  the  same  direction  are 
its  theaters,  Its  opera,  lis  concerts,  even  Us 


night  clubs — the  fact.  In  short,  that  Nevv 
York  Is  the  world's  headquarters  for  enter- 
tainment. 

We  would  not  .nlnimize  the  industrial  dis- 
advantages from  which"  the  city  suffers  with 
respect  to  mass  production  end  heavy  indus- 
try, which  may  be  summed  up,  for  the  most 
part.  In  the  high  cost  of  certain  types  of  pro- 
duction. No  doubt  some  of  these  disadvan- 
tages can  and  will  be  eliminated,  but  many 
of  them  are  Inherent  in  the  very  size  and 
character  of  the  city. 

New  York's  great  opportunity  in  tlie  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  to  us.  lies  in  Increased 
em.phasis  on  the  attributes  cf  Its  enormous 
strengtli.  These  attributes  have  been  ana- 
lyzed in  seme  detail.  But  they  are  all  in;cr- 
relaied.  and  it  is  the  fus.on  of  them  all  which 
deserves  to  be  stressed  Its  leadership  in 
style  could  never  have  come  to  pass  save  fcr 
its  wealth  of  aitistic  resources.  Busines.s 
management  would  never  have  centered  here 
save  for  the  great  opportunities  which  the 
port  and  its  business  and  cultural  leadership 
afforded  the  new  industry  as  It  devel*  ped. 
Underlying  the  appeal  of  the  city  and  funda- 
mental to  its  jontinuing  growth  is  the  fact 
that  It  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  be^t 
of  all  cities  for  the  discriminating  to  Inhabit, 
whether  for  work  or  lor  play. 

In  the  first  two  articles  of  this  seiles  we 
have  spoken  of  the  rapid  and  continued 
growth  here  of  the  liuge  industry  cf  business 
manarement  and  its  significance.  Comple- 
menting this  development  sliould  be  the  con- 
stant attraction  of  those  manual  industries 
whose  concentration  on  ctyle,  design,  and 
quality  makes  this  their  logical  home.  Their 
inducement  to  settle  here  can  and  should  be 
accelerated  The  leadership  of  the  city  as 
the  creator  of  style  for  the  whole  ccuntry  and 
as  a  national  market  for  everything  in  whicii 
distinction  of  design  matters  is  already  an 
established  fact. 


Civilian  Defense  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Akron  (Ohloi  Beacon- Journal 
of  April  29,  1943: 

CIVILIAN    DEFENSE    IN    ACTION 

No  iaetter  answer  can  be  given  to  those  who 
have  scoffed  at  the  neea  and  importance  of 
Akron's  civilian-defense  organization  than 
th.  test  in  action  in  Tuesday's  tornado  Ci- 
vilian defense  responded  immediately  with 
hundreds  of  men  and  women,  already  trained 
for  their  Jobs,  and  proved  by  deeds  how  great 
an  asset  to  Akron  the  wartime  organUsation 
really  Is. 

Now  the  reason  for  test  black-outs,  test 
mobilizations,  and  long  courses  of  study  is 
apparent.  These  auxiliary  policemen,  aux- 
iliary firemen,  nurses,  drivers,  and  air-raid 
wardens  did  not  wait  foi  orders  They  went 
to  work  at  once,  at  appointed  stations,  with 
the  efficiency  of  a  well-organized  machine. 
Today  all  Akron  has  Just  cause  to  admire  and 
praise  their  work. 

There  have  been  seme  who  hnvr  been  blind 
to  the  need  of  civilian  defense.     You've  hc^rd 
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them'  "Akron  will  rcver  have  an  atr  raid. 
Tou  wont  catch  me  running  around  with  » 
white  helmf't  or  an  arii>  baisd.  And  all  this 
test  black-out  stuff  ,What  are  they  dolnt'. 
keeping  the  boys  In  practice'" 

The  families  In  the  path  ol  the  storm  will 
tell  you  about  civilian  defense  today;  how 
even  before  the  call  went  out  from  head- 
quarters, at  the  height  of  the  storm,  sfiuad 
leaders  orgHnlZ;'d  t!u-ir  stiifT?.  halted  and  de- 
toured  traffic,  guaided  live  wires  until  the 
electiic  company  employee.s  cruld  shut  oft 
current;  how  alr-rald  wardens  calmed  frantic 
neighbors,  how  the  medical  corps  reported  for 
.duty  at  hoFpitals.  and  how  the  motor  corps 
provided  transportation  home  for  the  Injuied 
after   they  had  received   treatment. 

The  merchant.s  and  home  uwtiers  whose 
BtfK  ks  and  possessions  are  safe  because  Office 
of  CivUi.m  Defense  policem'-n  acted  to  ru:b 
looting,  are  not  scoffing  today  And  the  t\r't- 
alders — they've  taken  a  lot  of  razzing— showd 
how  important  It  is  to  know  how  to  handle 
Injured  persons  correctly,  how  to  treat  minor 
cvit.H  and  bruises. 

In  all.  1.500  flvlUai".  defense  workers  were 
mobllia^d  and  80()  worker  most  of  the  nl  ht. 
Otners  stood  by  ready  it  they  were  needed. 
Auxiliary  policemen  were  still  on  duty  Wed- 
nesday  helping  direct  trafTic 

It  was  nature's  a'r  raid,  not  Germiiny's  nor 
Japan's  But  it  proved  that  if  the  Axis  dcves 
send  bombers.  Akron  Is  ready.  It  is  a  mighty 
comt(  rtmg  feeling  to  know  that  we  have  an 
efllcient  civill-in  army  defending  the  home 
Iront. 


Price  Control  or  iDflation 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

(IF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Man  7.  19 U 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exlend  my  remark.^  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  bv  me  over  station  KMPC.  Cali- 
fornia, on  May  8.  1913: 

The  news  from  our  many  foreign  battle 
fronts  has  been  encouraging  for  the  past 
few  week.s.  The  recent  forays  of  our  planes 
from  Australia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  ha>e 
brought  death  and  de^.lrucllon  to  the  units 
of  the  Japanese  Navy  and  air  lorce  la  every 
encounter.  When  we  turn  to  the  North 
African  battle  front,  the  success  of  the  tJnltcd 
Nations  has  been  even  more  pronounced,  and 
\i'c  are  proud  of  the  contribution  of  our 
American  8«.idiers  In  driving  the  Axis  army 
of  General   Romn.el   intu    the  sea. 

Although  the  Geinuui  »ut;miirines  continue 
to  t;ike  a  terriKc  toll  of  our  shipping  veh-scls, 
a  recent  sUitement  by  Secretary  Knox  brings 
us  tlie  good  news  that  our  coiustruction  of 
Bhi{>s  IS  exceeding  our  losses  So  in  analyzing 
the  military  status  we  have  reason  to  be 
encotiraged  not  U  the  point  of  siUy  op- 
timism but  to  the  point  of  ciilm  and  con- 
sidered confldence  We  are  i^ot  satisQed. 
We  do  not  intend  to  relax  We  know  that 
the  main  Job  lies  ahead,  and  we  do  not  wl^h 
to  leave  undone  anything  that  wlli  contribute 
to  the  over-all  Job  of  wlntung  thia  war 

And  it  is  In  thi.s  spirit  cf  seU-aniilyeis  tliat 
we  turn  from  the  hopeful  progre.>«>*  of  our 
military  forces  to  the  domehtlc  battle  front. 
Here  wv  find  a  very  compKcated  situation; 
and  the  casual  observer  ih.e  caieiejw  critic, 
an.l  the  indifTerenl  citi/;Mi  will  loudly  pro- 
c".i  .m  th.it  we  are  h<.pete'-^ly  confu.ied  and 
that  we  are  lowing  the  v.ar  on  the  home  front. 
If  wp  delve  no  further  th.m  the  con'radict  mg 
bcuclUncs  of  our   newspapers,    if   we   tried   to 


harmonize  the  divergent  statements  of  otir 
departmental  executives;  and  If  we  tried  to 
justify  the  mistakes  that  are  being  made  on 
the  h^  me  front.  I  confess  that  we  might  be- 
come bewildered  and  surrender.  All  of  this 
confusion  and  contradiction,  however.  Is  like 
unto  the  slag  and  impurities  that  come  to 
the  Ujp  of  a  great  caldron  of  boiling  steel, 
and  as  the  flres  of  democracy  burn  brli5htcr 
bineath  the  caldron  the  hissing  of  bubbles 
and  bursting  and  splashing  of  impurities  on 
the  open  hearth  will  continue. 

Tlie  thing  that  counts  Is  not  the  noise  and 
confusion,  but  the  shining  molten  mcial 
underneath  the  surface.  The  strength  of 
which  shall  be  forged  Into  weapons  of  vic- 
tory on  the  home  front — for  the  fulfillment 
of  our  destiny. 

We  cannot  secuie  this  strength  withrut 
effort,  without  differences  of  opinion;  without 
criticism,  honest,  constructive  criticism.  0\ir 
country  needs  tod:iy.  as  n'ver  bi^fore.  men 
who  are  strong  and  honest,  men  who  dare 
to  criticize  mistakes  on  the  ln.uie  front  In 
order  that  the  pitiless  light  ul  publicity  may 
expose  for  correction  the  (allacies  nnd  errors 
of  our  leaders  This  Is  the  test  of  democ- 
racy This  IS  the  strength  of  our  way  of  life. 
When  honest,  constructive  criticism  Is  no 
longer  allowed,  then  the  llbrrtles  we  fight 
for  will  ha\e  vanished  and  deniccracy  will 
have  periblud 

The  battle  against  ruinous  Inflation  on  our 
home  front  Is  second  in  Importance  only  to 
our  mi!it.^ry  battles  ITnless  this  ba'tle  Is 
won.  It  will  imperil  the  war  abroad  and  throw 
this  Nation  into  economic  slavery  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

What  is  Inflation?  Briefly,  simply,  it  Is 
the  rapid  and  exorbitant  rl.'-e  In  prices  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  accompaned  by  the  de- 
creased  purchasing  power  of  r]ur  dollar. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  Infl.ition?  Briefly 
nnd  sinipiy  again  an  abui-.dince  ot  pur- 
chasing power  (dollars)  and  a  corresponding 
scarcity  ot  prime  necessities  of  life 

Is  the  stage  set  for  influticm?  Yes.  It  is 
estimated  that  our  pui chasing  power  for 
1911  will  be  approximately  $130  OOO.OCO  UOO 
and  our  purchasable  dotuestlc  gocds  will  be 
around  seventy  billion  Tliis  provides  «n 
abnormal  surplus  of  tCO. 000. 000.000,  the  most 
stupendous  inflation. iry  force  In  our  Na- 
tion's history.  If  this  tremendous  purchas- 
ing power  IS  allowed  to  enter  the  market 
place  and  compete  for  the  available  goods, 
the  most  dangerous  Inflationary  rise  of  prices 
ever  known  will  take  place. 

If  this  lncrea.se  in  purchasing  p<-wer  was 
distributed  proportionately  to  uU  our  peo- 
ple, we  Could  aff</rd  t<i  let  prlcvis  rise.  b'Ut 
this  is  far  from  being  true.  Millions  of  our 
people  In  the  so-called  middle  class  have  re- 
ceived either  a  very  small  increase  or  no  In- 
crease at  all  An  unrestrained  inflationary 
Increase  would  simply  destroy  their  stand- 
ard of  living  and  reduce  tliem  to  starvation 
and  desperation.  Our  war  effort  d«'pends  on 
the  full-hearted  coop.-ration  of  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  America  In  order  to 
succeed  we  must  achieve  equality  of  sacri- 
fice Bs  nearly  as  possible.  "Therefore.  Infla- 
tion must   be  stopped. 

There  are  several  fronts  In  this  battle 
against  Inflation : 

1.  Tax  heavily  and  hold  profits  down. 

2  Stabilise    wages   and    farm    prices 

3  Increase  Individual  savings  by  purchas- 
ing Victory  bonds  for-yuur  post-war  nest  egg 

4  Ration  all  essential  commodities  that 
arc  scarce—  a  fair  share  for  all.  regardleiui 
of  luoneiary  8t.atus 

5  Freeze  the  prices  of  the  prime  iiece^si- 
ties  of  life  (rent  cr  shelter —clc thing  and 
food ) . 

A  failure  on  uny  of  there  five  great  fronts 
will  enable  the  pre»»ure  of  inflation  toaxploile 
and  we  on  (he  home  front  will  be  defraKd 
That  defeat  will  endanger  ttic  military  front. 
BO  you  will  iigrer  with  mc  that  inflaticn  must 
be  stepped  at  all  ctsts. 


My  time  Is  limited.  I  cannot  cover  the  flv© 
gre^it  fronts  I  have  listed,  and  I  have  chosen 
to  devote  the  balance  of  my  time  to  a  brief 
con.s!derat;cn  of  the  fifth  front — price  con- 
trol. 

Price  control  of  living  cost^  has  been 
adopted  by  every  member  of  the  Uulted  Na- 
tions as  a  vital  part  of  the  war  effort.  la 
mcst  Instances  these  nations  preceded  us  in 
surtlng  their  program.  In  practically  every 
instance  their  controls  are  more  rigid  and 
sevore  because  their  scarcities  are  greater  An 
Ideal  time  to  have  started  price  control  would 
have  been  August  1939.  but  we  were  not  at 
war  and  our  people  would  not  have  seen  the 
necessity  for  control.  Although  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commlf-sion  was  established 
In  M'ly  1940  by  the  President  and  Leon  Hen- 
der.son  was  appointed  to  develop  a  price  con- 
trol prO'.^ram.  No  lo-zislatlon  setting  up  pro- 
cedure and  giving  proper  authority  was 
passed  untU  April  28.  1942. 

This  was  32  month.s  after  August  1939. 
wl-.en  pi:ces  were  considered  normal  and  5 
months  after  we  declared  war  DurintT  th.s 
32-mcnth  Interval  the  cost  of  living  index 
had  n.cn  an  aveiage  of  15  percent.  Individ- 
ual articles  had  risen  much  higher. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  a  roll  back  of  prices 
of  all  factors  In  the  cost  of  living  index  to 
August  1939  would  have  been  the  wise  pro- 
cedure Tliere  was  a  fairer  relation  at  that 
time  between  wa;.ies,  rents,  food  and  all  the 
other  ne<^-ess!ties  of  life  tlian  there  has  be- n 
since.  This  procedure  was  not  talten  Tlie 
freeze  was  partial  It  did  not  Include  all 
factors  invoIve<1  and  its  date  of  enforcement 
was  May  15.  1942. 

Because  the  freeze  order  was  not  total  and 
because  of  its  datf .  many  unfair  conditions 
have  occurred  This  is  one  of  the  penalties 
of  war  Tlie  blame  cannot  be  placed  on  ar._y 
Indlvldtial  or  department  of  Government 
such  as  the  Office  of  Price  Admlnlstrntlcn. 
The  b'ame  rests  upon  the  collective  wisdrm 
or  lark  (  f  wisdf^m  of  our  jseople  lecislators 
and  riti7ens  The  selfishness  of  the  great 
Industrlalist.s  who  refused  6-percent  pr  fit 
llmltntinn  on  their  war  contracts  The  farm 
bl  )C  who  wanted  hl^;her  prices,  and  the  labor 
bloc  who  d«m.inded  hltiher  wages.  Tlie  few 
men  of  vision  who  warned  us  of  the  Impend- 
ing crisis  were  branded  as  warmon"ers  and 
vlsionalrles  and  their  voices  were  lost  in  the 
tumuU  of  Increasing  prosperity 

We  now  have  price  control  with  Its  bless- 
ings ond  Its  evils  "Better  late  than  never"  — 
I  am  sure  is  the  proper  attitude  to  take  We 
murt  make  It  work  by  retaining  all  Us  go  d 
point?  and  eliminating  or  edjusttng  Its  evils. 
Price  control  has  it?  blesslrtrs  In  the  first  6 
months  nf  Ws,  rpcratton.  It  saved  the  Ameri- 
can people  f6.00O0OO()O0  In  living  costs  and 
It  saved  the  Ooverntnent  (and  this  means 
ycu  and  me>  f 25  (XK>  00  lOOO  In  costs  of  mu- 
nitions and  war  construction  by  flopping  the 
Inflationary  spiral  already  cperr.ting  "Hie 
savln''"^  will  f^row  In  propcrtion  to  our  ex- 
penditures and  the  lenj^rth  of  time  necessary 
to  wl  1  tM?  w.T. 

Word  War  No  1  cnst  US  ^31  OOO.OOO.OOO  for 
military  supplies  It  has  bi^en  estimated 
that  one-third  of  this  was  due  to  uncon- 
trolled price  rlse^  We  have  aheady  appro- 
priated t240  OOO.OOO.COO  In  this  war.  ard  If 
prices  had  not  been  p;»rt!ally  controlled  <nir 
mlllTnry  bill  would  be  another  1100  000  000  000 
todry. 

Due  to  uncontrolled  prices  In  World  War 
No  1  and  the  attendant  speculation  In  fam 
lands  and  stock-exchange  securities,  we  laid 
tlic  bif'ls  for  the  crash  of  1021  and  the  pixit- 
pnntd  depresslcn  if  1929  During  the  b(H;m 
of  1010  to  1921  in  M.me  l(;catlons.  prices  tf 
faim  lands  odvactctl  from  140  per  acre  to 
•  leo  per  ucre.  Price  of  sugar  from  4  cents 
a  pound  tu  20  cetits  a  pound,  n  suit  of  men  s 
clothes  from  930  to  Wi.  and  o'.her  pre* 
accordlrgly       Do   we   v.  , nt    to  nee   this  crndi- 

tion   »gam7    Only    the   speculator  ,Ahd   Lho 
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greedy  war  profiteer  would  welcome  this  con- 
dition. Tfet  this  Is  what  we  face  unless  we 
win   the   battle   against    Inflation. 

Do  we  want  to  face  a  tremendous  economic 
collapse  after  this  war— a  collapse  that  will 
make  former  depressions  seem  mild  by  com- 
parison? I  say  to  ycu  In  all  sincerity,  now 
Is  the  time  to  prevent  post-war  economic 
cc'.lapse.  We  must  "hold  the  line."  What 
dees  this  mean?  It  means  that  we  are  work- 
ing against  time.  It  means  that  we  must 
correct  the  mistakes  and  evils  in  the  price- 
control  program.  I  advocate  the  following 
ccrrectlons: 

1  Key  prices  on  the  necessities  of  life  must 
be  rolled  back  where  they  have  advanced 
over  15  percent  s;nce  the  freezing  ol  wages 
under  tl.e  Little  Steel  formula 

2.  Regulations  mu.st  be  passed  Immediately 
to  provide  quality  designation  for  clothing 
and  grade  labeling  for  canned  food.  In  order 
that  point  rationing  be  Jtislified  and  that 
ceiling  prices  may  reflect  uniform  values. 
Without  this  ccnsumer  protection,  price  cell- 
ing and  point  rationing  Is  deceiving. 

3.  Wages  of  workers  must  be  frozen  where 
they  new  are.  providii  g  their  present  rate  has 
been  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

4  Tlie  President's  right  to  limit  high  sal- 
aries during  wartime  should   be  restored. 

5  Retail  prices  of  all  food  and  clothing 
should  be  frozen  on  a  sound  basis  of  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit  for  each  productive  factor. 

6  Acceleraticn  of  War  bond  purchases, 
through  a  compulsory  saving  plan  If  neces- 
sary. 

7.  The  profit  mu'^t  be  taken  out  of  war 
through  continuous  renegotiation  of  war 
contracts  and  the  collection  of  excess-profit 
taxes 

If  the  price-control  program  Is  strengthened 
throueh  these  corrections  we  can  control  the 
rising  tide  of  Inflation  nnd  be  victors  on  the 
home  front,  while  our  boys  are  winning  on 
the  buttle  front. 
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HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  apple  is,  the  most  important 
sint;le  fruit  food  rai.-cd  in  our  country. 
There  are  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  million  bushels 
of  commercial  apples  produced  each 
year.  The  leadint:  apple  States  of  the 
Uniied  States  are  VVashumton.  producing 
2;;  000.000  bu.^-hels  annually:  New  York, 
protiucing  17.000.000  bushels;  Virginia, 
producing  11.000000  bushels;  California, 
producing:  7.000.000  bushels;  Michigan, 
producing  7.000.000  bushels;  and  Ohio. 
producing  5.000  000  bushels.  These  six 
fi  iiics  produce  considerably  over  half  the 
apples  produced  tn  the  country;  and  one 
Btnte  alone.  Wa.shlngton.  produced  about 
2.)  p<Tcent  of  the  commercial  apples  of 
tlu-  entire  Nation. 

We  have  been  on  a  net  exporting  ba.i4s 
for  this  crop  for  many,  many  years.  The 
percentage  of  our  total  national  produc- 


tion that  are  reported  has  ranged  as  high 
as  16.9  percent  in  1930  down  to  seven- 
tcnths  of  1  percent  In  1941.  There  were 
small  exports  from  1919  to  1923,  repre- 
senting less  than  4  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic production,  but  from  1933  to  1939, 
inclusive,  the  exports  averaged  14,000.000 
bushels,  or  less  than  a  tenth  of  our  pro- 
duction. The  net  exports  for  apples  from 
1937  to  1940.  inclusive,  averaged  less  than 
8  percent  of  the  national  production. 

Tlie  imports  of  apples  have  been  com- 
paratively small  in  relation  to  our  na- 
tional production.  The  duty  on  apples 
under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  25  cents 
per   bushel,   and   this   was   reduced   on 


January  1,  1936.  in  the  first  Canadian 
treaty,  to  15  cents  per  bushel.  In  1939, 
Imports  increased,  and  by  1940  we  im- 
ported over  588.000  btishels.  These  large 
imports  resulted  in  an  agreement  with 
Canada,  according  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  agree- 
ment put  a  quota  on  imports,  but  the 
demand  in  Canada  has  been  so  greatly 
increased  by  the  war  that  there  is  not 
much  indication  that  even  the  quota  will 
be  filled  during  the  war. 

While  the  sale  of  apples  represents  1 
percent  or  less  of  our  national  farm  in- 
come, it  is  an  important  farm  commodity 
to  some  areas. 


Tabli  279.— XppJcs,  commerciaJ  crop; '  Prodixcrion   (average  1934-39)   and  season  average 
price  per  busfiel  received  by  farmers,    by   States,   annual   1940   and   1941 
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inrlode  froit  !  ro-iced  |.  r  ^hI.  1o  ron  n  er<  ;nl  i  r<i<.s.<r»  f.»  v.  II  a-  (or  Mile  (or  (feM,  "'"»""; I ■'";''„.  , ,  „  ^,, ,,,  ,„.,,, 

/for  ,o„e  M„te.  (P  urtrlo  ,,  nrM  r-dm  (ion  l..lt,de,  M,n,e  '^\>\\^^^^^-\l'ri'V::Zi^^^^^^^^^ 
U'.u,      In    n'i"  and    1141  eMIn  «(.-,  of  .„.  h   ^'''Odl(l.;«  • -r--  «-i  follow .     1.  ( «    H,.l..  I- 1    1.^^^^^ 

(ornoi,  Ml,  ii4l-(  Nli(<rria.  3(0     J'rir.'.  km.!)  (4>1>  to  ih.  t.hrveM.d  |  ordoi,  ol  ihe  (rop, 

'  '■"''"'"""\.  ,.,„o»ln,r,„«Mltle.l«fveMcU  lul  UOt  Ul-::/.  I  due  lo  ,x..  .»iVC  CUlJ^t*  U,ai  lU*UU>,  IU»l.o,  210; 
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T.ABI-E   271 

3  —AppU 

-    Prodxiction.  va 

lue,  carlot  shipm 

tnts,  and 

1  foreign 

tradf,  U 

nited  Stain.  1919-4t 

A|' 

.)<•«,  lula'  ( 

top 

Applts,  cf.iuiiitrt  lal  crop  • 

rrtxludmn  of  dne<l 
»n'l      c«nn».| 
ft(ir>lra   in   tirms 
of  fri-sii  fruJt 

foreicn  irB'ie.  >ev  I'et.nninjt 

July  •  • 

rro<luc- 
tioo> 

86M0II 

avfra^e 

prmper 

bushel 

receive«l 

by 
fanricn 

Farm 
Tkhw 

Peaaon    i 

Hvrracp   ' 

»«"'        r>-<viw.l 
hv         1 

j   lariiu'r^ 

Farm 
viJue 

l)ompstic  MjxiTia 

Im  porta, 

(r«ih 

HH'l 

ilrk'^t.  in 

trnn«  of 

Cn-sh 

Net  fxiwts ' 

Y»r 

Dried 

Canneil 

i 

i  Prie..'.  )i. 
Fresh  '    1  tirni-  "f 
frw-ti  ■ 

1 

in  l.TiT'.s 
0/  tnsh 

Tot» 

Verctut- 

aire  <if 

prod  lie- 

tiuo 

lSl9 

IfXX) 
btuktU 
/.«.  itil 
140.(03 

200.  W* 
9.V  638 
189.  425 
180,915 

ist.itn 

16(>,  457 
IS2.494 
33».«S6 
ll.S,  7W 

177.81.1 

ns.  092 

l.W  617 

2I>.'..  4<a 

1  4»..  849 
148.  «.'.7 
Iti.  *S7 
125,719 
177.  916 
117.  ,'06 
210.783 
1.3%  :t54 

DoOajt 

tfiOO 
ioUan 

'345.968 
252.907 

156.628 
IW.  13« 
2114.  4<rj 

'   193.30.';* 
190.  «7H 
1«K.  35.5 
161,  TM 

1     192. 523 

IfiOO 

DolUiTt 

IfiOO 
doUari 

UCO 
butktlt 

""  8.604 
5.979 
4.025 
7,292 
5.717 

"""7.600 

aii2s 

7.263 
S.133 
9.946 

1, 000 
(rtahelt 

"4.9.55 

3.791 
4.  742 
3.998 
4.  o'.t.'i 

"  "«,7W 
7.492 
7.339 
6,887 

iais3 

/  Iff) 
tnuhtU 

"3,' 152 
7.  995 
.3.a<2 
.5,369 
12.295 

""9,604 

11.015 

21,292 

9,430 

21.C42 

;/rtn 
tmtheit 

"i,'73i" 

2.633 
1.813 
I.  869 
4.438 

'i"804 

3,621 
4,764 
3.16.5 
7.398 

1,000 
tnahtlt 

JJDOO 
tnuktit 

««" 

163 

1,410 

195 

131 

ioe' 

74 

8.5 

i.'.i 

117 

IJOOO 

tmtkils 

"'"3,'i*7' 

10.466 

3.r8C 

^e43 

1&788 

12.863" 
15.  101 
».647 
13.013 
29,373 

I'tTCfn 


1919._ 

1920 

I92I 

1.75 
1.22 
1.64 
1  02 

1.  13 

1.21' 

1.25 

89 

1.40 

1.08 

5.1 
.3.9 

1922        .                                      1 

...>... 

a.7 

1923 

lUik 

1924 

192J5 

1926 



— 

191 

862 

675 

873 

1.161 

9.3 
8.6 

9.9 
11. n 

1927 

i9aB 

11.2 
16.5 

/M9 

..... 

1929 

1  39 

1  112 

.M 

.61) 
.7« 

1R7.  33S 
160,  101 
1.33.  37.S 

8.S.  801 

112.  e.-!? 

1 

7,379 
7.871 
6..Vw3 
6,869 
7,625 

^fi36 

6.268 
4.464 

4.88K 
6.092 

10,279 
20^340 
18,030 
1.3.  7.54 
12.361 

3,466 

4,802 
4690 
6,297 

836 
640 
695 
748 
439 

313 

loa 

82 

c 

•13 

14.380 
»437 
23.346 
2a  186 
18.988 

ia6 

1930 



1&9 

IWl 



in 

ikrj 

1 

1 

117 

1933 

1     

12.8 

\<tHk 

.....-.-      . 

1934 

.89 

.72 

1.0.5 

.67 
.83 

112.400 
12.5.  4(16 
123.  Si.'-. 
IXX  428 
105.  725 
1 

103.691 

140.  rm 
i.'Arr, 

1(19.  .^05 

!     14.3.  r>i5 
114.291 
120.070 

0.S8 

.71 
l.M 

.82 
.64- 
.80 

.90 

91.687 

M.3(U) 
103.  (!«6 
101.  430 

M.991 
,       H4.064 

Sit.  181 
113.621 

S.68A 
7.  525 
6,038 
7.438 
8.833 
7.4(iH 
3.  79: 
4  250 

6.  .368 
8,867 
7.010 
>  8,040 
4.671 
8.236 
6,973 
12.318 

8.062 

12.239 

(\7S5 

10.  9,'* 

12.071 

3.216 

867 

i"s7i 

4032 
3,343 

4.  (if.2 

5.  112 
I  490 

614 

861 

900 

£03 
4«7 
625 
638 
29 

38 

6 

36 

5 

47 
107 
5«8 

12.  IM 
18. 166 
ia864 

;     i.\5ii 

1       17, 761 
i        6.137 

11.7 

193S 

13.9 

1930 

ia9 

1987    

9.9 

1M8 

\t>m 

MS 

4.3 

1940 

1 

1            *^1               -^ 

1941  * 



1 

1 

1 

I     

1 

'  Iniluiltatt*  fuUowinicqa&ntitiosunliArvcjtt'il  (jn  art'ount  of  markrt  (Yin'titinn'nii'l'or 
!!<<  lUilU'-'l  "111*"  tOPice.Hsiveciilli4K»'  (l.ooo  l>ush«-l.si  InuJ  ((riMliictU'ii.  19-'1-.«ni,  i<)26— 
7.Ja8.  lUdl -2.100;  1U:J2— 4  230;  1933 — !.<«);  1934—50.  1935—4.000,  1937— ^..^-.T,;  193H— 4.9HS; 
c.nitiiinml  pr  "luilion,  1938— 4.6.>;  1939— 1I.UN2;  1940— 3.V55  1941— ;J0(i.  I'rkf  nnd 
vitliii    '.|>pl.%  only  t'<  tilt*  harvwtcd  (mrtion  ol  tho  rmp. 

•  K~t  miaic.i  of  tlu;  oirnnieretol  omp  nfer  to  th<'  [iriw|iKtU>n  of  fl|iplr<!  in  t^''  mmmerria! 
apple  tn  as  of  mch  ■'t  ite  <inf!  inrhwlo  fruit  pr<>duce<|  (or  i«k  to  oommfrfial  processors,  as 
well  m  (i>r  <alr  l«r    r>-li  (-•in>mii|i|i"n- 

'  f'oiiipile'l  fru'ii  .Mutithlv  ;iutiwuarv  o.  FcreiKn  Commcrpc  01  the  I'nited  States 
Jun.M-.-ij.s  iui9-ai;  January  and  June  issuee.  1927-40;  and  oO  cial  records  of  the  Htirrflu 
of  Foit'i£ii  and  f)otnestli  Commerce. 

•  I>rieil  :in(l  CHnneil  ore  convertetl  tn  teriiu  ol  In-sh  apples  on  followine  hasis;  1  (xiund 
©(dried  isequnulent  to  iit>oiit  7  pounds  fresh;  1  pound  of  caniK'il  i«  equivnlent  t"  about 
2  pountl.'i  In'sh;  4.-  i">iind'-  fresh  e<ju;il  1  bushel.     No  rwxpons  retK)rted 


'  Total  e\[>nrT!<  (domestic  plus  foreiirn)  mlnu.'t  'm[»rf>-.  BeKfnninK  1933  domo.stlfl 
exports  tiiuiii-  imi«>ria  for  consumption. 

•  KTcliid*"^  ni'ple  waste. 

'  HcLMnriink'  January  1933,  Includes  apple  iraste,  not  separately  reported  prior  to  this 
date 

•  K<>etrMiin'.' !OiJ-34,  mports  for  consiiraption. 

•  Freliininary. 

.Vgricultuml  Marketing  .>vtv ice  and  Bureau  of  A«:riculturii  Eoononilcs.  Italic  flgures 
are  (vn.suii  rettim.s.  I'nMiuelioii  of  dried  appW  aM  reiKirtt-^l  by  (tiaoniiii  Koumislion, 
lierkiley,  l":ilif.  rnxliictioti  of  canned  apple!  aa  n'P'irt<»<l  by  tndc  somkc-s.  1  ca.«o 
u  lu'j  of  canne<l  apple-  weighs  3<'  pounds.  1   case  :tfTi  of  canned  ipple  sauc«.  30  pound*. 


The  following  table  from  the  Com- 
modities Credit  Corporation  show.s  that 
while  apples  are  suppo.<-t>d  to  be  on  an 
export  basis  funds  obtained  from  the  30 
percent  of  the  cu.stoms  receipts  a.s  pro- 
vided in  section  32  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  have  been  used  to  pur- 
chase these  apples  for  domestic  di.-^tribu- 
ticu.  The  livestock  and  dairy  interests 
realize  that  their  product  has  been  on  an 
import  basis,  much  of  it.  for  30  years  and 
that  the  duties  on  livestock  have  been 
reduced  by  50  percent  or  all  the  law 
allows  and  thus  invito  imports.  The  im- 
port duties  thus  secured  are  then  used 
to  purchase  a  crop  like  apples,  a  very 
minor  crop  representing  a^xiut  1  percent 
of  the  national  farm  income  and  a  crop 
that  is  supposed  to  be  on  an  export  basis. 
It  is  readily  seen  how  the  growers  of 
apples  might  be  kept  interested  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  policy 
of  the  present  administration  as  long  as 


they  continue  to  have  their  domestic 
sales  subsidized  by  funds  derived  from 
duties  on  products  that  are  on  an  import 
basis.  In  fairnt*ss  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  In  1  year  nearly  $90,000  was 
obtained  from  customs  receipts  and  30 
percent  would  be  $27,000,  or  a  small  part 
of  the  $6.621. OCO  used  for  free  distribu- 
tion of  aoples  that  year. 

I  am  not  dii;cusiiing  the  wisdom  of 
distributing  the  free  apples.  I  wi.sh  to 
point  out  the  how.  when,  and  where  the 
funds  come  for  doing  it.  I  wish  also  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  situation  so 
that  you  can  appreciate  the  attitudes 
that  are  evident  in  connection  wiih  our 
domestic  and  foreign  agricultural  com- 
merce. It  IS  questionable  fairness  to 
furthei  lower  the  duty  on  livestock  and 
livestock  products  that  are  already  on 
an  import  basis,  take  the  30  percent  of 
the  custom  receipts  and  domestically 
subsidize  a  crop  like  apples,  and  other 


crops   that    are   and    have    been    on    an 
export  basis  for  years. 

The  oflBcial  bushels  purchased  and  the 
amounts  of  money  used  are  as  follows: 

PurcJiaaea  o/  /reah  apples 


H^ral  yrar 

Cusheb 

4  o»t  » 

1939 

.'.85,  .'84 
9,067.803 

7.  462.  774 
5. 77H.  810 
2,462.892 

;4i:<.601 

1940 

6,  F,Z<,  649 

1941 ^ 

1942 

.\  94:1,  S72 
6,621.401 

11  13' 

\1.>..'17 

Total 

25,317,863 

22,  (-61, 070 

'  Mnrey  obtninH  from  funds  providp<1  by  30  in-rcent 
of  ciistnm.s  re<eipts  of  section  32  of  Afrricultural  .\djust- 

I!  lUt   Act 

'  I'urclia.ses  c«mplrle<i  for  1643 

f-"mirce'  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Purcha.ses  of  dried  apples  Include 
2.035.960  bushils,  at  a  cost  of  $183  588, 
purchased  from  State  of  New  York  in 
1940. 


Quantity  and  cost  of  apples  purchased   by    U 


S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  fiscal  years  1938- 
Corxg. 


IJ.  puTsiiant  to  sec   32.  Public,  320.  74th 


193«-3<) 

19..9-10 

l!  40-41 

1.41-42 

1942-4; 

Husliel 

Cost 

Eujihel 

Cat 

Bushel 
;4«.6is 

16.385 
103.  3^3 

"   "  40<921 

Cott 

Bushel            Cc5t 

lUi.-^hcl            Cost 

163, 1)01 

ri3H6 

t9.764 
1.  .71 

■jy.\  4(11 
11.0,12 
9\()31 

J1U,9,52 

51.  .VW 

4\M(4 

^93 

S3H.  945 

7.315 

6<s417 

urn,  228 
11.837 
76.760 

"'   3IZ625 

87.27i 

»Z7»6 

('onn«*rticut , 

193. 000 

$144,065 

23.636 

173.507 

577 

139.704 

5.  ::32 
83,  N).s 
32.1^1 
10,  21S 

$22,872 

149,071 

:33 

152.754 

.^232 

82,  144 

31,998 

9,219 

$1U9.0H>I 

J)i.*lawanj    ..............*.      .         .  ........ 

118,995 

,  ^     J  ,  ,  .  ,          -r 

llliiiuis 

K  »^iit  iir*kv 

3.t4S 
lb,  167 

4.f<50 

Maine... ......................... ............ 

6,196 

4,647 

^m 

47,  4«9 

■Am 

i7,b66 
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QumtUy  arui  cost  Of  appU.  purcKased  by  V.  S  Dcpartrnent^oJ^Agri^tu^e^^lyear.  1^^^^^    pursuant   to  sec    32.  FutliC,   320.   74tH 


Iresh  api'le.— Contmued 

AiMryland         .- 

M  a.'iVHrliuMlla....-  — 

Mirliican ...... 

Montana .- 

Nebraska      

New  Haiiir>shirc 

New  Jersey       

New  Vrtrk        

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Or'^eon  

\'i  nnsvlvania ... 

Kho.lf  Island 

Ctah         

Vi-rniont 

V:mnia     

TVashir.cInn   

West  Virginia 


1938-39 


I'usliel     I       C<»t 


Total. 


Dried  apples:  New  York . 


321.215 


17.SS3 


15.126 
'2,464 


556  584 


f  238, 794 


12.976 


11,281 
'   1,848 


413.601 


1939-40                                  iy4t'-<l 

U41-42 

1942-43 

Bushel             Cos         j      Pu.shel 

Cost 

Bushel 

Co«l 

Bushd 

Cort 

17R,f!91 
826.694 
632,  .'52 

12.^.  308 
227,270 

44:).  T'O 
28.962 

'.3.384 

130.  H41 
1.  7 IS.  IOC 

rj<V).'"e8 
no.  1X9 

.550.814 

521 

39.  677 

70.  (129 

.  63.'.  8.51 

9t.O.  6lt6 

2<  1.793 

287.  422 

67.  4.58 

170. 342 

.S.  9,''7 

4.740 

21.430 

lOft.  .S26 

61(i.0hl 

sii.on" 

518.616 
618,632 

21,120 

i,310.  0O6 

2,1«W,208 

.539,736 

.  21S.  048 

49.028 

124,  1.53 

4.468 

3,555 

1.5.  SH.*" 

77.693 

409.  616 

"'232.914 
439.224 
498.  391 

15,840" 

i.(V36.  Wa 

t  8.S(i.  477 

446,  193 

172,717 
49,  520 

2R.3.011 
70,224 

-.169,495 

44.  7V4 

24.5,006 

64,713 

100.902 
275.807 
151.  452 

»126.  12S 
344.759 
189.315 

45,360 

— " 

. 

61.  46.S 

186,911 

Z  368.  813 

"S.5P,32S' 

147.  420 

736.123 

725 

S3.tV2 

99.  ('44 

MZ  674 

1,239.282 

316.716 

6,6.M 
164.  191 
752,  N25 
516 
723.  604 
6.S,  436 
345.840 

9.5.7(10 

H.  (M 

9fA.  :«<) 

I.  21  .\  334 
1         407. 601 

6.164 
151.990 
768,  NS4 
774 
736.  VA 
1(15.  248 
333.(107 

96.015" 

8.344 

969.415 

2,llO(..  40<i 

399.2110 

— 

78.S.M 
IW,  459 
156.  6S8 

r-is 

340,  «r,8 

.39.  .'.19 

206.  161 

Z91I2 

86.  41 0 

16.  4M» 

369.  671 

152,830 

179.  2S3 

98.  aw 

ISS,  074 

19.'.,  SB:) 

66.1 

42.'..  085 

63.678 

2.'.7.  7(11 

3.(t*< 

:«,  (WO 

211.  «J0 
46.3.  8V2 
254.  8.S9 
224.  i;«7 

9.0.57.803 

J'tnindt 
2.  035.  9tiO 

6,  523,  649       7,  4(iZ  774 
183,  .'AS    

i,  943.  872 

j    5.  77!i,  810 

6. 621.  401 

i     Z46ZS92  j      3.158.547 


Total  bu..<hel.^  purcha-^d    Vireinia.  3.4W).C51;  Wa:>),iD.^ton.  4.,,.\«». 


Grand  total,  25.3n.8f.3  hu«h(ls  purchased  at  8  cost  of  $22,«)1.070. 


Taxes  on  Margarine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Westbrook  Pegler: 

rAIB  ENOTTCH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
New  York.  April  26—1  have  collected  some 
more  iiilurraallon  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
garine and  the  restrictive  taxes  thereon.  State 
and  Federal,  and.  while  the  ca^e  seems  not 
to  coul:iln  the  Ingredients  that  crusades  are 
made  of.  It  plainly  amounts  to  a  grade  B 
outrage  and  calls  lor  relief 

As  I  told  you  sometime  ago.  the  Federal 
Government  collects  a  tax  of  one-fourth  a 
cent  a  ptjund  on  margarine  at  the  factory  and 
a  license  tax  of  $8  a  year  from  each  dealer  In 
the  uncolored  product,  which  looks  like  lard 
and  Is  unappetizing  to  the  eye,  and  19  States 
have  variGUb  taxes,  some  as  high  as  15  cents 
a  pound  That  is  the  rate  in  Wisconsin,  which 
Is  a  dairy  State  and  was  the  source  of  much 
of  the  strength  of  the  lobby  against  mar- 
garme  many  years  ago.  In  addition,  Wis- 
consin taxes  the  manufacturer  of  margarine 
within  her  borders  11.000  a  year  and  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  »500  and  $25,  re-pc^'-- 

tlvely 

And  the  Federal  Government  collects  10 
cents  a  pound  on  margarine  colored  before 
sale  to  the  consumer  and  a  license  tax  of  $58 
from  retailers  of  precolored  marge.  This  tax 
on  precoloring  has  an  obvious  purpose  The 
Idea  Is  to  make  margarine  unsightly  and  dis- 
courage people  from  using  It 

There  would  be  Just  as  good  reason  to 
forbid  the  coloring  of  butter  because  natural 
butter  most  of  the  year  is  very  pallid  and  that 
rtch  golden  complexion  Is  a  cosmetic  effect 
achieved  by  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of 
vegetable  dye  that  Is  provided  for  margarine. 
The  insincerity  of  the  law  In  this  respect  la 
plain  m  the  fact  that  when  you  buy  un- 
colored margarine  you  can  get  a  little  shot 
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of  that  yellow  dope  with  It  without  having 
to  pay  the  extra  tax. 

If  you  color  your  own  you  may  do  so  free, 
and  this  means  that  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  were  not  worried  about  the  peo- 
ple's health  but  about  the  dairymen's  profits. 
These  dairymen  are  not  little  two-cow  farm- 
ers whose  wives  churn  up  a  small  crock  of 
butter  and  take  it  down  to  the  store  to  trade 
for  soda  crackers  and  calico.  They  are  big 
business,  like  the  packers  and  other  processors 
who  make  the  margarine,  but  right  now  they 
are  Just  mlUlons  of  pounds  behind  the  re- 
quirement* for  our  own  fighting  forces  and 
civilians  and  lend-lease  and  so  on.  Thoy  have 
all  the  business  they  can  handle  but  stlU.  for 
their  benefit  and  for  no  other  rea.'on.  the 
people  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  a  necessity  which 
m  some  cases  is  proportionately  as  heavy 
as  the  taxes  on  whisky  and  cigarettes. 

There  was  a  bill  in  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture a  week  or  two  ago  which  would  have 
reduced  the  tax  per  pound  from  15  cents  to 
8  and  the  manufacturers,  wholesaler's,  and 
retailers  license  taxes  to  $300,  $100,  and  $5, 
respectively.  I  don't  know  what  happened 
to  It,  but  I  wouldn't  give  such  a  bill  more 
than'  a  prayer  in  Wisconsin. 

As  to  the  food  values  of  margarine  and 
butter  you  can  pick  a  fight  with  a  margarine 
man  or  a  dairyman  any  time.  However,  the 
margarine  people  are  proudly  publicizing  a 
report  on  butter  substitutes  by  the  commit- 
tee on  public-health  relations  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  which  claims  that 
margarine,  fortified  with  vitamin  A,  Is  nu- 
tritionally equal  to  butter  and  recommending 
that  all  restrictive  Federal  and  State  laws 
be  suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  butter 
crisis,  meaning,  no  doubt  the  duration  of 
the  war.  „  ^. 

"Since  It  Is  cheaper  than  butter,  the  re- 
port says,  "fortified  margarine  continues  a 
good  vehicle  for  the  distribution  of  vitamin 
A  and  fats  to  low-Income  groups  and  there- 
fore should  be  made  available  to  them." 

A  man  who  says  he  spent  6  years  cam- 
paigning for  margarine  says  I  have  a  national 
scandal  by  the  taU  In  reporting  as  I  did 
sometime  ago  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  buying  margarine  for  the  Army  be- 
cause says  he,  for  years  and  years  the  dairy 
lobby  has  stuck  Into  every  War  Department 
appropriation  bUl  a  rider  forbidding  the  use 
of  any  funds  so  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  oleo.  «,.,.«„ 
Well  Just  the  same,  Thomas  E.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Wilson  Co.,  packers,  told  me 


in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  had 
delivered  25  carloads  to  the  Army  in  the  last 
week  and  that  the  Government  was  expecting 
to  buy  from  100.000.000  to  110.000.000  pounds 
for  all  puiposes  this  year.  Moreover,  he  said 
his  company  could  supply  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  margarine  orders  available. 

Well,  and  then  an  advertising  man  who  rep- 
resents two  of  the  butter  accounts  in  the 
country  says  the  trouble  with  the  margarine 
people  is  that  they  have  always  tried  to  rep- 
resent margarine  as  a  substitute  for  butter, 
which  he  says.  It  Isn't.  He  can  take  that 
up  with  the  academy  of  medicine,  because  li 
the  term  "nutritionally  equal"  doesnt  mean 
that  margarine  is  a  substitute.  I  don't  know 
my  words. 

He  also  complains  that  the  margarine  peo- 
ple imitate  butter  by  coloring  it  yellow  and 
asks  why  they  don't  color  It  red.  Well,  why 
do  the  butter  people  Imitate  by  colorirvg  It 
yellow?    Why  don't  they  use  red? 


Tbe  RcTcnae  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  uoBOxmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unable 
to  be  present  when  the  revenue  biU  was 
considered,  I  use  the  Record  to  briefly 
express  my  views.  Had  I  been  able  to 
vote  I  would  have  supported  the  com- 
mittee biU  and  opposed  the  Carlson 
amendment,  which  advocated  in  part  the 
so-called  Ruml  proposal.  A  parUamen- 
tary  situation  developed  when  the  Carl- 
son amendment  was  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  and  later  defeated 
on  a  roll  call  in  the  House.  Following 
that  roU  caU  on  the  moUon  to  recommit 
by  the  gentleman  from  MinnesoU  [Mr. 
KmrrsoHl,  the  so-called  Robertson- 
Forand  bill  was  substituted  for  the  com- 
mittee bill. 
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The  Robortson-Forand  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  was  likewise  tuo  liberal  in  for- 
Riving  tile  1942  taxes,  but  at  that  It  was 
about  halfway  between  the  committee 
bill  and  the  Carlson  bill.  On  the  final 
voie  there  was  no  alternative — one  must 
either  vote  for  a  bill  in  which  he  was 
not  in  full  sympiithy  or  defeat  the  effort 
to  enact  a  revenue  measure  with  a  pay- 
a.s-you-eo  plaii  entirely.  I  would  have 
voted  for  this  bill  on  final  passage,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  be  .so  generous. 


A  Fair  Sample  of  Our  Government 
Master  Minding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

i:j  the  house  of  rephesentatives 

Fnclan.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Kranl»'d  to  ext<'nd  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  including;  some  reveal- 
ing ob.servali(!ns  of  Mr.  Max  Hampton. 
editor  of  the  Booneville  Democrat,  which 
appeared  in  that  paper  under  date  of 
April  22.  1943,  a.s  follows: 

A    F.AIR    SAMPLE   OF   OUR   COVERNMrNT 
MASTER    MINDING 

Lying  belore  u.s  us  we  write  is  a  package 
of  new.spaper  mats  which  we  icreivod  the 
other  day  from  the  Oovcrinnent.  and  which 
we  presr.me  from  the  lo<'ks  of  them  we  are 
supposed  to  sell  our  merchants  on  the  idea 
of  rvinnlng  the^e  in  the  Booneville  Democrat 
over  their  business  signatures. 

A  newspaper  mat.  It  should  be  understood 
by  the  layman,  is  a  composition  similar  to 
Cardboard,  on  whicli  type  and  picture  impre.-.- 
slons  are  made,  and  which  when  placed  In  a 
machine  made  for  the  purptse  hot  metal  Is 
poured  on  them  and  prodtices  a  plate  that 
can  be  u;ed  In  printing. 

Tile  only  drawback  to  these  mats — there 
are  two  of  them  -is  they  are  Just  about  5'j 
Inches  too  wide  and  3  inches  too  long  for 
our  casting  miichme.  which  is  a  standard 
size  u.sed  In  most  print  shops  over  the  conn- 
try  And  they  are  also  3'j  Inches  too  wide 
for  our  newspaper  pa^e  and  about  a  half  inch 
too  long  for  the  pai;e  without  any  Rl.;nature 
on  them.  And  thi.s  in  spite  of  th"  fact  that 
there  are  stneral  nationally  distributed  ad- 
vertising rale  books  Uv-ued  t  ach  year  ihat 
cawy  our  p.'.gi'  ^i/e  and  the  size  mat  wc  can 
handle. 

Just  what  the  Government  paid  for  these 
useless  mats — because  they  are  useless  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned — we  don't  know,  but 
we  do  know  that  wi^on  we  buy  them  Irc.m  a 
syndicate  for  our  ineichaiiti-.  they  Cost  us 
around  50  cents  apiece  or  a  dollar  for  the  two. 
And  since  the  mats  w  buy  are  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  newspapers,  we  imagine  v.e  get  al- 
mcst  If  not  as  good  a  pi  Ice  as  the  Government 
did  This  belni'  the  case,  and  If  a  packa:^c 
of  these  mats  went  to  every  newspaj  er  m 
Arkans.'.s  (there  are  161  cf  them,  according  to 
our  recc;rds),  thoy  pitched  between  $150  and 
•  175  out  the  window  besides  the  transporta- 
tion costs  Multiply  this  by  the  45  State.s. 
and.  as  Bob  Burns  cnce  said,  "that  ain't  hay," 
even  to  a  government  who  can't  think  except 
by  billions 

Oh.  yes:  we  for;:ot  to  tell  you  the  mats  are 
8<methlng  atX'Ut  share  the  ride  and  save 
tires — but  there  woti't  be  any  tires  saved  by 
Uies«  maLs  or  any  rides  shared. 


Lr-bor's  Right  To  Strike 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKSNSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinR  article  by 
Westbrook  Peeler  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  May  6,  1943: 

FAIR    ENOUGH 

(By  Weslbrook  Pegler) 

Ti-XsoN,  Ariz  .  May  6  —So  much  capital  has 
been  made  ol  the  famous  proml.-e  of  the  big 
utilcns  to  waive  labor's  right  to  strike  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  that  the  facts  and  the 
record  should  be  examined. 

This  pledge  has  been  violated  not  once  but 
a  hundred  times  in  war  plant*  large  and 
small  by  unions  of  the  AmerUan  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  Congress  o*  Industna'  Or- 
ganizations, and  notoriously  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  Like  most  unit  n  undertak- 
ings, it  was  wortliless  In  the  first  place,  be- 
cause unions  have  no  personality  or  entity 
and  thus  no  responsibility.  The  unions  were 
graiited  certain  advantages  and  special  con- 
sideration in  return  for  the  promise  not  to 
strike,  ar.d  the  record  of  strikes  in  violation 
of  the  pledge  puts  them  m  the  position  of 
having  obtained  such  favors  by  fraud. 

Under  our  laws,  however,  no  penalty  may 
be  exacted  from  any  union  for  striking,  nor 
may  any  individual  be  punished  for  calling 
a  strike,  even  though  the  steppage  be  caused 
by  the  arbitrary  order  of  one  man  or  a  com- 
mittee and  without  a  vote  of  the  rank  and 
file. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  In  all  cases  the  em- 
ployers were  In  the  rl:ht  and  that  the  workers 
had  no  grievance.  But  I  do  point  out  that 
under  the  lab<ir  p>licy  of  the  Ciovernmcnt  an 
employer  may  be  quickly  and  firmly  called  to 
account  and  compelled  to  adjust  the  problem. 
Tlie  same  policy  almost  Invariably  pleads  with 
and  placates  the  union  bosse.s  even  though  a 
referendum  to  the  rank  and  file  might  show 
that  the  workers  would  like  to  repudiate  these 
officers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  has  been  only  by  good  luck  and  public 
decorum  that  we  have  escaped  some  dreadful 
experiences  on  the  home  front  since  Pearl 
Haibor.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  radio 
address  on  the  strike  of  John  L.  Lewis'  coal 
miners,  a  strike  contrived  by  a  devious  little 
scheme,  referred  to  expressions  which  he  had 
received  from  men  wounded  in  the  war  and 
returned  home.  I  do  not  know  whether  such 
sentiments  are  r  recent  development  in  his 
f:  n  mail  but  I  do  know  that  for  more  than 
a  year  I  have  been  receuins;  aiu;ry  letters 
from  fli'hting  men  and  from  the  parents  and 
wives  of  fighters,  some  of  whom  are  so  bitter 
against  all  unionism  now  that  they  would 
endorse  capital  punishment  for  imioneers 
who  order  strikes  in  war  industries.  All  of 
them  are  indlt;nant  tliat  Green.  Philip  Mur- 
ray, the  president  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  and  Lewis  should  be 
accorded  such  importance. 

Congress  seems  to  be  the  only  hope  for 
unionism,  and  the  very  proposals  which  the 
unloncers  and  the  admlnlstraticn  condemn 
as  antilabor  blDs  would  save  labor  from  the 
consequences  of  the  folly,  stupidity,  and  in- 
competence of  the  national  leadership  of  the 
uiuons. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOl'RI 

IN  THE  HOU.'  E  OF  REPRE.SENTAnVES 
Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reinaiks,  I  enclose  an 
articl'^  by  F.  P.  Kcnkel.  of  St.  Louis,  from 
the  May  issue  of  Social  Justice  Review, 
a  monthly  magazine  that  has  been  pub- 
lished for  over  50  years. 

Mr.  Kenkel  is  nationally  known.  In 
1930  he  received  the  Laetare  medal, 
awarded  annually  by  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. 

The  article  follows: 

AN     EARNFST    OF    GOOD    WILL 

It  Will  ever  rfdound  to  the  honor  of  Secre- 
tary of  S'ate  Hull  that  he  should  have  In- 
augurated a  policy  directed  at  mitigating  the 
results  cf  econ<'mlc  nationalism,  o'  the  self- 
sufficiency  proclaimed  even  by  President 
Hoover,  at  a  time  wlien  his  own  p  irty  dated 
not  propose  tariff  refonn  in  accord  ince  w.th 
the  dogma  It  had  so  long  proussed  Alfred 
E  Smith  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
kept  the  question  very  much  in  the  back- 
ground A  substantial  number  of  pet  p'e 
were  Indeed  convinced  that  there  was  no  nerd 
cf  sharing  our  rich  plum  pi:dding  with  any 
other  nation 

The  few  warning  voices,  one  of  which  was 
Barron's  were  not  heeded  Even  the  farmers, 
as  a  class,  thought  a  high  tariff  wall  would 
prove  advantageous  to  them  But  this  finan- 
cial weekly.  In  the  Issue  of  March  18,  1929, 
spoke  of  the  "absurd  tax  proposed  on  vege- 
table oils  "  insisted  on  by  the  farm  grcups  in 
Washington,  while  an  editor. al  on  Tariff  Fol- 
lies, publlshrd  on  Juno  10  of  the  same  year 
stated  "A  duty  on  hardwo;  d  legs  as  im- 
ported from  tropical  forests,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect srmething  with  which  they  dc  not  really 
compete,  the  almost  completely  cut-ov?r  lum- 
ber of  our  own  forests,  is  one  of  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  tarlfl  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate  " 

In  the  end  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  was 
ad(  pted:  It  is  held  responsible,  in  part,  for 
the  present  world  war.  As  recently  as  March 
6.  the  S'atist.  cf  London,  declared; 

"For  this  country,  the  United  Slates,  and 
Russia,  that  Is  'o  say  the  three  great  Allied 
Governments,  to  have  had  to  lace  two  major 
wars  within  tne  s.  ace  of  little  more  than  a 
quarter  century,  seems  to  suggest  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  somewhere. 
None  of  the  three  governments  tou;ht  war 
although  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
ourselves  In  making  life  dlfBcult  for  the 
poorer  countries  may  be  said.  In  a  sense,  to 
have  been  a  contributory  cause  "' 

By  what  means  the  two  peoples  nave  made 
life  hard  for  smaller  nations,  the  article  h;  d 
previously  made  clear  by  the  statement; 
"These  tariffs  are  admitted  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  regarded  elsewhere,  as  one 
of  the  cau-ers  which  have  led  to  these  terrible 
wars."  At  the  .same  time  the  well-informed 
editor  of  the  Nebra.>^ka  Union  Farmer.  Mr. 
L   S.  Herron.  wrote: 

"The  United  States  did  help  to  make  mat- 
ters worse  in  Europe  by  two  disastrous  in- 
creases In  our  tariffs — one  in  1922  and  one  In 
1030.  These  tariff  Increases  very  largely 
closed  our  markets  to  European  goods  and 
European  markets  to  our  farm  products  The 
result  was  a  scourge  of  retaliatory  tarlfTs  and 
emb.irgces  that  Intensified  hunger  and  pri- 
vation and  created  explosive  unrest  Our 
tariff  policy,  not  cur  refusal  to  ratify  •  bad 
treaty,  was  our  sin  cf  Isolationism." 
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Adopting  a  purely  obstructionist  attitude, 
certain  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  attacked  Mr.  HuU  at 
a  hearing  intended  to  shed  light  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU  Act. 
Flying  In  the  face  of  figures  and  fects,  hU  op- 
ponents attempted  to  create  the  Impression 
that  the  trade  agreements  now  In  force  were 
Injurious  to  American  produ'  ers.  particularly 
farmers  But  the  opinions  on  the  subject  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  our  coimtry  4  years  ago  are  still  valid. 
And  what  could  we  hope  for  from  the  future 
If  Congress,  at  a  time  wher  humanity  \o<  ''s  to 
us  for  peace  and  security,  were  to  Jeopardize 
a  policy  which  U  fundamental  to  the  new 
world  order  men  hope  for? 

It  Is  well  to  remember.  In  this  connection, 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the  New  York  Times 
editorial.  A  Policy  of  Peace,  published  on 
December  19.  1939.  under  circumstances  such 
as  those  now  prevailing: 

"The  trade  trejtles  are  more  than  a  series 
of  bargPlns  for  the  mutual  reduction  of  tarlfl 
rates;  they  are  more  than  measures  for  re- 
opening the  channels  of  commerce.  In  their 
emphasis  on  nondlscrlmlnatlcn.  on  equality 
of  treatment  for  all  nations  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  they  embody  the  essential 
principles  of  any  durable  peace.  To  strike  at 
the  trade-agreement  policy  will  be  to  strike 
B  blew  at  ppace  and  international  coopera- 
tion To  renew  the  policy  will  be  to  reassert 
our  faith  that  nations  are  not  mere  com- 
petitors in  a  ruthless  struggle  for  markets, 
but  mutual  customers,  dependent  on  each 
other  and  able  to  supply  one  another's  ssen- 
tial   needs   In  a  spirit  of  equality   and  good 

Vlll."  ,        . 

Those  who  with  us  hope  for  a  oetter  day, 
who  believe  in  what  appeared  true  to  a  pa- 
gan emperor.  Marcus  Aurellus,  that  the 
world  Is  a  city  including  all  humanity,  and 
in  which  states  are  the  houses  must  wish 
for  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
AgreemenU  Act  as  proposed  by  Secretary  of 
Slate  Hull. 


money— The  Most  Important  Issue  in  the 
World  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  flEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  16,  1943 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  thirteenth  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money.  In 
this  installment  of  Senator  Cockrell  s 
speech  he  presents  the  most  interesting 
record  of  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Governments  of  the  world  to  standard- 
ize their  coinage  and  stabilize  interna- 
tional exchange— a  plan  in  which  it 
seems  that  selfish  Influence,  the  money 
changers,  were  continually  successful  in 
preventing  and  finally  disrupting. 

The  thirteenth  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

At  the  second  meeting  this  s  .me  Dr.  Broch 
laid  before  the  conference  the  views  of  the 
delegates  of  Norway.  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
that  they  could  enter  Into  no  agreement 
which  would  be  binding. 

Mr  Groesbeck,  as  our  representative,  on 
page  20.  addressing  the  conference,  said: 

-Mr  Groesbeck  then  directed  attention  to 
an  error— a  prejudice— which  It  appeared  had 


found  its  way  to  many  minds.  It  was  said 
that  the  United  States  had  taken  the  Initia- 
tive In  the  conference  because  they  were  a 
silver-producing  country,  and  that  they  had 
as  a  state  peculiar  Interest  In  the  monetary 
question.  This  was  not  correct  The  United 
SUtec  as  a  state  had  no  InUrest  In  the  work- 
ing either  of  sUver  or  of  gold  mines." 

Now  you  see  the  effect  of  the  falsehood 
stated  In  the  'eport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  alxjut  these  public  mines  and  the 
levying  of  a  tax  upon  them,  which  would 
yield  dividends  enough  at  8  percent  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  thus  connecting 
the  whole  metier  link  by  link.  All  these 
things  were  known  to  them 

"And  besides,  were  the  United  States,  he 
asked,  as  great  producers  of  silver  as  had  been 
represented?    Here  was  another  error  which 
he  also  desired  to  r«ctlfy      In  the  last  quarU-r 
of  a  century  the  yield  of  gold  mines  In  the 
United  States  had  been  four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  silver  mines.    The  yield  of  the 
gold  mines  had.  It  was  true,  decreased,  and 
that  of  the  sliver  mines  increased   In  enor- 
mous proportions.     But  It  was  well   that   It 
should  be  understood  that  In  the  great  Com- 
stock  lode,  which  was  the  most  productive  of 
all    such  a  depth  had  no'v  been  reached  that 
the  time  was  near  when  the  working  would 
have  to  be  suspended,  unless  It  should  be 
extremely  remunerative. 
• 
"The  remonetlzatlon  of  silver  Is  therefore 
In  no  sense  an  enterprise  undertaken  by  the 
United  Slates  selfishly  with  a  view  to  private 
profit:    nor  Is  It  a  new   undertaking.     They 
have  been  In  the  use  of  the  two  metals  from 
the  Ume  the  Government  was  organized.     It 
Is  no  new  system  which  they  propose  to  estab- 
lish'  It  is  the  old  system,  that  under  which 
they  have  long  lived  and  prospered,  to  which 
they  are  returning.     From   1792   to  the  day 
*hen,  by  a  sort  of  Inadvertence,  in  1873,  the 
sliver   standard   was  suppressed   not   a   mer- 
chant, not  a  banker,  not  a  manufacturer,  not 
an  establishment  no;  an  Interest  of  any  kind 
could  be  cited  as  having  raised  any  objection 
to  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  two  metals. 
Bimetallism  Is  therefore  In  the  United  States 
not  only  a  tradition  of  the  law  but  has  en- 
tered deeply  Into  the  habits  of  the  people." 

Here  was  anothor  error  which  he  also  de- 
sired to  rectify.  Why  were  these  errors  there? 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Groesbeck,  In  a  manly  way. 
tell  them.  "Yes.  our  representatives  made 
mlsrepresenUtlons  when  they  came  here  In 
1863  1865,  and  1867.  and  represented  to  you 
and  to  the  nations  of  the  world  that  we  were 
about  to  produce  from  $200,000,000  to  $400,- 
000  000  of  the  precious  metals  and  would  flood 
the  world  with  them;  they  have  made  un- 
truthful statements,  they  were  mistaken"? 
Why  did  he  not  do  that?  These  misrepre- 
sentations and  unfounded  statements  have 
been  thrown  In  our  teeth  In  every  monetary 
conference  that  has  been  held. 

But  here  Is  something  amusing.  Mr. 
Groesbeck  said: 

"In  1873,  In  a  law  which  did  not  very  ac- 
curately carry  out  Its  purpose,  silver  was 
made  to  disappear  through  Inadvertence, 
rather  than  Intentionally,  by  an  omission  to 
say  anything  al)OUt  It." 

That  Is  a  very  elegant  description  of  the 
crime  of  1873.  But  did  they  swallow  that 
explanation?  Was  It  satisfactory?  We  shall 
see.  I  quote  now  from  Mr  Feer-Herzog.  of 
Switzerland.     He  remarked  that— 

"Long  before  the  law  of  1873  silver  had  dis- 
appeared from  circulation  In  the  United 
States  The  actual  circulation  consisted  of 
gold  and  paper  money." 
Gold  and  paper  In  1873. 
"During  the  long  period  of  time  of  which 
Mr  Groesback  spoke,  from  1792  to  1873,  there 
had  been  only  coined  about  8,000,000  •ilver 
dolla 


How  much  like  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sherman]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Morrtll)  that  sounds.  They  are  the 
same  things  that  we  have  been  hearing  ever 
since  1878.  thrown  back  in  our  faces.  Mr. 
Feer-Hersog  continued: 

"while  in  the  3  or  4  months  that  had  suc- 
ceeded the  passage  of  the  Bland  bill  an  equal 
amount  of  these  dollars  had  been  coined. 

•As  to  what  Mr  Groesbeck  had  snld  of  the 
'Inadvertence"  In  consequence  of  which  the 
law  of  1873  had  been  passed,  and  ol  the  stir- 
prlsc  which  the  effects  of  this  law  were  sup- 
posed to  have  provc*ed  In  consequence.  Mr, 
Feer-Herzog  laid  upon  the  table  documenu 
relating  to  the  preliminary  preparation  of 
that  law — documents  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  appeared, 
he  said,  from  theae  document*,  that  It  was 
not  by  a  mere  accldenUl  oversight,  tut  vol- 
untarily and  with  reflection,  that  the  tup- 
presalon  of  the  allver  standard  was  deter- 
mined upon  It  was  expressly  auted  that 
gold  was  to  be  In  the  future  the  sole  mone- 
tary standard  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
silver  should  cease  to  be  a  standard.  (Exhibit 
D.  second  session.  ) 

•It  is,  therefore,  said  Mr.  Peer-Herrog.  diffi- 
cult to  admit  that  there  was  any  Inadver- 
tence." 

No,  no.  There  was  not  any  inadvertence 
upon  the  part  of  Senator  Sherman  and 
probably  2  or  3  in  the  Senate— not  more  than 
that — and  I  do  not  Ijelleve  there  were  3  who 
understood  exactly  what  was  In  that  bill  ot 
1873. 

Now.  as  I  said  In  regard  to  the  views  ot 
Senator  Allison.  Insisting  upon  the  limit 
of  coinage  and  with  limited  coinage  operat- 
ing against  the  possibility  of  bimetallism,  I 
quote  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Say.  presi- 
dent of  this  monetary  conference: 

"Mr.  Say  insisted  upon  the  question  which 
he  had  stated  at  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence namely,  why  did  not  the  United  SUtea 
m  the  restoring  the  double  standard  permit 
the   unlimited  coinage  of  aUver   as   weU   as 
that  of  gold?" 
Why  did  It  not?    Continuing,  he  said: 
"It   has  Ijeen   said   by   the   Honorable   Mr. 
Groesbeck  that  the  restriction  of  the  coinage 
of  sliver  by  the  Latin  Union  had  supplied  a 
motive    for    the    restrtctlon    In    the    United 
States,  but  this  view  did  not  seem  to  be  well 
founded.     It  was  by  an  amendment  of  the 
law  that  a  limit  was  fixed  to  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars,  and  Mr.  Say  felt  constrained  to 
believe  that  this  amendment  was  a  mode  of 
agreement,  a  compromise  by  means  of  which 
a  majority  could  be  obtained.    The  influence 
of  the  Latin  Union  seemed  to  have  counted 
for   so   little    in    the    resolution    adopted    by 
Congress  on  this  occasion  that  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  was,  even  for  a  moment, 
any   question   of  conforming   the   American 
system   to  that  of   the  Latin  Union  by  the 
adoption  of  the  relation  of  1  to  15' j" 

Mr.  Feer-Herzog  supported  the  ofcaervatlona 
of  the  President,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  bill  in  lU  original  form  per- 
mitted the  coinage  of  sliver  without  limit. 
I  read  from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Horton: 
"Mr.  Horton.  In  reply  to  the  points  raised 
by  the  president  of  the  conference,  called  at- 
tention to  tht  fact  that  the  majority  report 
of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Congress  In 
1876  to  investigate  the  sliver  question  had 
recommended  the  adoption  by  the  United 
SUtea  of  the  ratio  of  1  to  15'/,  because  it  was 
the  ratio  of  the  Latlp  Union  The  bill  known 
as  the  Bland  bill  had  been  proposed  In  Con- 
eresfi  In  the  summer  of  1876.  Between  that 
time  and  the  passage  of  tho  law  In  pursuance 
of  which  the  conference  met,  the  whole  ques- 
tion had  been  thoroughly  discussed  In  the 
United  States  in  all  Its  phases.  In  this  dU- 
cuESion  the  sltuaUon  of  the  Latin  Union  had 
not  been  lost  sight  of.  but  had  been  made  tht 
subject  of  special  attention." 


•cmethlng  abt'Ut  shure  the  ride  and  save 
tires — but  thoic  won't  be  any  lires  sa\ed  by 
these  mats  or  any  rides  shared. 


consequences  of  the  folly,  sf.i;  '.clity.  and  In-  v;iton  and  created  explwive  unrest.  Our 
competence  of  llie  national  KadeiM.ip  ol  the  ,  t.inff  ntilicy,  not  cur  refusal  to  ratlly  •  bad 
unions.  I   treaty,  was  our  sin  cf  isolationism." 
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Mr.  President,  what  wis  the  attitude  there 
of  foreign  nations? 

"The  delegates  of  the  European  states  rep- 
resented in  the  conference  desire  to  express 
their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  having  procured  an 
International  exchai^ge  of  opinion  upon  a 
subject  of  so  much  Importance  as  the  mone- 
tary question. 

"Having  maturely  considered  the  propcsals 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
they  recognize : 

1.  That  it  IS  necessary  to  maintain  In  the 
world  the  monetary  functions  of  .silver  as 
well  as  those  of  gold,  but  that  the  selection 
for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  metals, 
or  of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed 
by  the  special  position  of  each  state  or  group 
of  states. 

•"2.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of 
the  coinage  of  sliver  should  equally  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  each  state  or  group  of  states, 
acco'dln^  to  t!ie  particular  clrcumstancefi  In 
which  they  may  find  themselves  placed:  and 
the  more  so.  In  that  the  disturbance  produced 
duri.:g  the  recent  years  In  the  silver  mcrKet 
has  vftrlou.«ly  affected  the  monetary  situation 
of  the  several  countries 

"3.  That  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
have  appeared  and  the  fact  that  even  some 
of  the  states  which  have  the  double  standard 
And  It  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual 
eneappment  with  regard  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver.  e::clude  tl-.e  discussion  of  the  adcp- 
tlon  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two 
metals  " 

After  the  bimetallic  union  had  been  formed 
and  we  hnd  been  earnestly  Invited  to  become 
a  member  of  It  and  had  refused,  no  wonder 
then  after  the  European  nations  had.  each 
for  Itself,  adopted  It.s  own  standard,  that  they 
have  rejected  all  overtures  made  by  us 

C*ur  commissioners  submitted  tlieir  report, 
but  I  will  only  read  n  few  lines  from  It: 

"The  states  whlrh  had  in  the  past,  per- 
formed this  grand  service  to  the  wcrld  ap- 
peai'cd  in  the  conference  of  1878  with  a  di- 
vided opinion:  and  It  1*  we  think,  to  the 
delicate  relations,  political  and  financial,  cf 
ti-.e  Latin  Un:on.  that  the  failure  of  the  con- 
ference to  adopt  any  positive  measures  is 
primarily  to  be  referred. 

"Switzerland  a!;peaied  a.s  the  uncomprising 
advcKate  of  gold  monometallism  for  Europe. 

"The  delegation  from  Belgium  also  was 
unfavorable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"France,  the  leading  state  of  the  Union, 
declared  through  her  finance  minister,  the 
pres.dent  of  the  conference,  that,  in  sus- 
pending the  coinage  of  silver,  she  did  not 
incline  to  the  single  gold  standard,  but.  on 
the  contra-y.she  occupied  a  position  In  which 
she  mljhi  av.ait  the  favorable  moment  to 
ree!iter  upon  the  system  of  the  double 
standard. 

•  •  *  •  • 
"Tlie  United  States  appeared  at  the  confer- 
ence at  a  dlsadvnntai^e  by  reason  of  the  be- 
lief, quite  commonly  entertained  in  Europe, 
that  the  action  cf  Consres."  had  been  manly 
determined  by  the  cons. deration  that  the 
United  States  are  largely  producers  of  silver 
Tills  opinion  exhibited  not  a  little  vitality. 
and  your  Commissioners  found  It  necessary 
t>)  cnmbat  It.  They  showed  that  not  only  has 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  no  roy- 
alty on  the  production  of  the  minrs  of  the 
precious  metals  but  that,  through  the  absence 
of  any  accumulated  stotk.  it  has  in  fact  tar 
less  of  special  Inteiest  in  the  qviestlon  under 
consideration  than  many  or  even  mrst  cf  the 
states  represented  in  the  conference:  that 
the  effect  of  a  given  decline  in  silvei  had 
tiecn.  and  would  continue  to  be,  a  more  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of  F.ar.c". 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  especially  Great  Brit- 
ain. throu*:h  it*  Indian  dominions,  than  to 
the  United  States;  that  as  a  brunch  of  In- 
dustry the  production  of  silver  is  but  one  cl 
many    occupations    to    which    our    available 


labor  and  capital  have  hitherto  been  inade- 
quate; and  that  even  as  a  debtrr,  the  United 
States,  a  country  of  vast  undeveloped  re- 
sources, could  better  bear  the  weii;hi  which 
would  be  added  to  its  debts  by  a  diminution 
of  the  money  supply  cf  the  world  than  could 
other  states  with  less  recuperative  power  and 
a  narrower  margin  for  fuaire  growth. 

"Your  Commissioners  have  reason  to  think 
that  these  views,  during  the  course  of  the 
conference,  prevailed  over  the  opinion  re- 
ferred to  respecting  the  molivts  which  had 
actuated  the  United  States  in  the  recent  leg- 
islation respecting  silver.  They  believe  that 
the  European  delegates  came  to  fully  recog- 
nize the  preponderating  motive  of  that  legis- 
lation ns  springing  from  a  general  Interest  In 
an  undiminl.'hed  money  supply  and  not  from 
the  wish  to  support  a  particular  branch  of 
American  industry  " 

The  record  of  that  entire  conference  was 
that  the  nations  refused  to  agree  to  interna- 
tional  bimetallism.  How  could  ycu  have  ex- 
pected them  to  agree  to  it? 

But  In  1869.  after  the  monetary  conference 
of  18G7.  England  and  France  made  a  little 
efTort  at  Internatloral  bimetallism  France 
appealed  to  England,  as  the  United  States 
had  rejected  her  ovcrtues.  and  w;is  willing 
to  Join  England  in  abandoning  the  silver 
standard,  as  the  United  Stales  had  refu.scd 
to  recognize  bimetallism  But  the  dis- 
tlnpuished  blmctalUst  cf  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Sherman,  had  something  to  do  with  this 
monetary  conference  of  1878  He  was  then 
S.xretai7  of  the  Treasury,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Oroesberk.  dated  July  15.  1878  A 
letter,  you  will  remember,  turiud  up  from 
him.  addressed  to  the  Pans  Mon'.tiiry  Con- 
ference, which  destroyed  the  pos-ibillty  of 
international  bimetallism  at  that  convention 
He  says  In  this  letter: 

"During  the  monetary  conference  In  Paris, 
when  sliver  In  our  country  was  excluded  from 
circulation  by  beirg  undervalued,  I  was 
stronsly  In  favor  of  the  single  standard  cf 
gold,  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  you  will  find 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  conference,  stat- 
ing bri-'fly  my  view.  At  that  time  the  wisest 
amonr;  us  did  not  anticipate  the  «udden  fall 
of  silver  or  the  rise  of  gold  that  has  occurred. 
This  uncertainty  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  metals  Is  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  monometallic  system,  but  other 
ai-guments.  showing  the  danr^erous  effect  upon 
Industry  by  dropping  one  of  the  precious 
metals  from  the  standard  of  value,  outwe'gh 
In  my  mind  all  theoretical  objections  to  the 
bimetallic  system  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  If  It  were  pa«^sible  for  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  to  fix  by  agreement  an  arbi- 
trary relation  between  silver  and  gold,  even 
though  the  market  value  mijht  vary  some- 
what from  time  to  time.  It  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  greate<-t  good  to  all  nations. 
My  earnest  de.sire  Is  that  you  may  succeed 
In  doing  this  ■ 

No  one  anticipated,  said  he.  that  there 
would    be   any   fall   In   the    price  of  j-ilver.   or 

any  rise  in  the  price  of  gold.  Why?  Because 
his  financial  views  are  based  upon  the  idea 
that  law  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vaUies 
of  the  two  metals,  gold  and  silver.  Thfit 
has  been  the  theory.  It  Is  the  theory  of 
m.any  that  law  does  not  give  to  gold  coin  a 
vnUie  as  money  over  and  above  lis  metallic 
value.  Senator  Sherman  in  his  wisdom  then 
propo.sed  that  the  United  States  and  other 
nattcns  should  ccme  together  and  agree  to 
demonet.ze  silver,  and  It  would  not  affect 
the  maiket  value  of  silver:  that  demcnetizlrg 
silver  and  throwing  all  the  demand  for  money 
upon  gold  would  not  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  or  cause  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
go'.d. 

The  various  delegates  to  this  International 
convention  declared  that  they  were  not  ready 
to  abandon  the  systems  which  they  then  had. 
That  looks  to  me  like  a  statement  which 
ought  to  have  been  sutflcient  to  satisfy  us 
that  there  was  no  earthly  ch.uice  of  interna- 
tional bimetallism,  but  it  was  not. 


In  1881.  under  a  provision  in  the  appro- 
'  prlatlon  law  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
i  the  Government,  approved  March  3  1881.  the 
President  wa.<  authorized  to  appoint,  and  did 
appoint.  'Ihree  commissioners  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  a  conference  to  be  called 
to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  inter- 
nationally the  use  of  bimetallic  .noney  and 
securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between  those 
two  metals."  namely.  Hon.  William  M  Evarts, 
Hon.  Timothy  O  Howe,  and  Hon  A'.len  G 
Thurman.  with  Hon  Dana  Horton  as  secre- 
tary. This  conference  met  at  Pans.  April 
19.   1881. 

1  shall  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate 
In  reading  all  these  extracts  I  will  simply 
refer  to  them  in  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
ternational M(metary  Conference  of  1881. 

The  f\rst  Is  the  declaration  of  Germany  on 
page  29  I  read  this  to  show  that  those  gov- 
ernments peremptorily  refused  to  change 
their  standards  and  said  they  were  satisfied 
with  them,  and  that  they  simply  n:et  us  out 
of  politeness  through  our  invitation  Tliat 
was  practically  the  whole  thing 

I  read  from  pages  28  and  29  In  regard  to 
Germany:  from  page  31  in  regard  to  England: 
page  31  in  regard  to  the  British  Empire:  page 
32  m  regard  to  Denmark;  from  pege  32  in  re- 
gard to  Portugal:  from  pa^e  33  in  regard  to 
Russia:  from  page  34  In  regard  to  Greece; 
from  page  35  In  regard  to  Denmark.  Norway, 
and  Sweden;  from  pages  36  and  3'j  from  Mr 
Cernuschl.  and  France  from  pages  38  and  39 

"declaration    or   the   German    delegates 

"It  is  generally  agreed  to  attribute  this  fall 
les.s  to  the  sales  of  sliver  made  by  Germany 
than  to  the  measure  adopted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  taking  from  silver  its  quality  of 
legal  tender,  an  actUjn  which  led  the  staUs 
of  the  L-^tln  union  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
coinage  of  silver. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  latter  meas- 
ure, by  doing  away  with  the  compensating 
effect  which,  until  then,  had  maintained 
within  narrow  limits  the  oscillations  In  the 
price  of  sliver,  removed  all  obstacles  to  a 
progressive  and  limitless  fall;  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  but  )ust  to  admit  that  the  fear 
of  finding  themselves  comp>elled  to  receive  a 
half  milliard  of  marks  of  German  silver, 
which  could  not  fail  to  depreciate  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  their  own  circulation, 
had  no  little  Influence  in  the  decision  taken 
by  the  Latin  Uiiiiiii. 

"The  fall  of  silver  would,  nevertheless,  not 
have  reached  the  point  it  did  if.  at  the  same 
time,  the  production  of  that  metal  had  not 
considerably  augmented  In  America,  while  the 
demand  in  Asia  was  diminishing. 

"In  view  of  thefe  combined  circumstances, 
the  Impennl  Government,  in  the  month  of 
May  1879.  resolved  to  su-^pend  its  sales  of 
silver,  and  they  have  no'  since  been  resumed 
This  action,  by  giving  firmness  to  the  metal 
market,  tended  to  facilitate  the  Initiative 
Of  those  powers  which  were  Interested  In  the 
rehabilitation  ol  silver.  It  also  had  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  demand  for  gold,  a  fact 
the  more  Important  in  that  the  decreasing 
production  cf  the  latter  metal,  in  the  face  of 
a  constantly  growing  demand,  had.  within 
the  last  few  years,  caused  a  certain  degree  of 
tenSiOn  In  the  market. 

"We  rer-ognize  without  reserve,  that  a  re- 
habilitation of  silver  ts  to  l)e  desired,  and  that 
it  might  be  attained  by  the  rcestablishment 
cf  the  free  coinage  of  silver  In  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  most  populous  states  represcn  ed  at 
this  conference.  If  these  states,  to  this  end, 
should  adept  as  a  ba>is  a  fixed  relation  be- 
tween the  value  of  gold  and  that  of  silver 
Nevertheless.  Germany,  whose  monetary  re- 
form is  already  so  far  advanced,  and  whose 
general  monetary  sltuitlon  dees  not  seem  to 
call  for  a  change  cf  system  sc  vast  In  sc*  pe. 
does  not  find  herself  in  a  position,  so  fnr  as 
she  is  concerned,  to  concede  the  free  cclnugc 
of  silver. 
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"Her  delegates  are.  therefore,  not  able  to 
rubscnbe  to  a  proposition  looking  to  such 
action. 

"The  Imperial  Government  Is.  on  the  other 
hand,  entirely  disposed  to  do  its  beat  to 
Bccond  the  efforu  of  other  powers  which 
might  wish  to  unite,  wltb  a  view  to  the  re- 
habdiution  of  silver  by  means  of  the  free 
coinage  of  this  meUl.  In  order  to  reach  this 
end  and  to  guarantee  these  powers  against 
the  BfBux  of  the  German  sUver.  which  they 
seem  to  fear,  the  Imperial  Government  would 
voluntarily  Impoae  upon  Itself  the  following 
restrictions: 

During  a  period  of  some  years.  It  would  ab- 
stain from  all  sales  of  silrer.  and.  during  an- 
other perKxl  of  a  certain  duration.  It  would 
pledge  Itself  to  sell  annually  only  a  limited 
quantif.  so  small  In  amount  that  the  general 
market  would  not  be  glutted  thereby 

■The  duration  of  these  periods  and  the 
quantitv  of  silver  to  be  sold  yearly  during  the 
second  period  would  form  the  subject  of  ul- 
terior negotiations  Such  an  arrangemetit 
would  efficiently  protect  the  mlnte  of  the  bi- 
metallic states  against  the  unlimited  outflow 
of  German  thalers  drawn  from  the  natlona 
fund  Private  Individuals  or  the  Imperia 
Bank  (which  U  a  private  bank  under  special 
control  of  the  Government),  would  not  be 
able  on  the  other  band,  to  cause  thalers  to 
ncw'to  the  mints  of  the  bimetallic  union,  ex- 
cept m  the  case  of  the  balance  of  trade  being 
against  Germany,  or  unless  the  relation  of  1 
to  15',  established  by  the  bimetallic  union, 
should  undergo  a  considerable  modiOcatlon  in 
favor  of  silver  Tins  last  contingency  appears, 
however,  but  slightly  probable  ipp  28.  29) 

"DECLARATIONS    OT    THE    DELEGATE    OT    GREAT 
BRITAIN 

'Now  gentlemen,  the  monetary  system  of 
the  Un!tid  Kingdom  since  1816.  that  Is  to 
say  for  more  than  CO  years,  has  rested  en  gold 
Bs  a  single  standard,  and  th^  system  has  sat- 
isaed  all  the  needs  of  the  country  without 
givln"  rise  to  those  disadvantages  which  have 
shown  themselves  elsewhere,  and  under  other 
monetary  regulations:  and  for  these  reasons 
n  has  been  accepted  by  the  governments  of 
nil  parties  and  by  the  nation  The  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty  could  not.  therefore,  ta.:e 
cart  in  a  conference  as  supporting  the  prin- 
cirle  cl  the  double  stanc*ard.  and  its  ar.rwer 
to  the  invitation  of  France  and  the  United 
States  necessarily  .set  forth  the  reasons  which 
prevented  it  from  taking  part  in  the  reu..lon 
which  had  been  proposed  (p   31). 

"DECLARATION  OF  THE  DELECATXS  OE  BRITISH 
INDIA    -BEAD  BY   LOTD  REAY 

'  "Mr  President  and  gentlemen,  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  India,  In  sendine  delegates  to 
the  conference  Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing by  this  fact,  admlttPd  the  adoption  cl 
the  principle  of  bimetallism  in  the  Brtt'sh 
Indief;  and  In  order  that  It  may  be  free  from 
responsibility  for  the  conclusions  which  mi"ht 
be  reached  by  the  conference,  its  delegates  are 
not   authorized  to  take  part   in  the  votes  of 

that  body 

"Although  the  secretary  of  state,  as  well  as 
the  council  of  British  India,  do  not  believe  it 
posifclc  to  nc^urlsh  the  hope,  in  the  pr<>scnt 
circumstances,  cf  a  radical  reform  of  the 
monetary  system  of  India,  they  arc  ready  to 
take  into  consideration  such  measures  as 
might  be  proposed  for  Introduction  into  India 
with  the  object  of  restoring  the  value  cf  silver, 

•I  have  no  need  to  assure  Your  Excellency 
and  vou  gentlemen  that  the  Government  of 
India  will  follow  with  the  ireBtf-n  interest 
your  deliberations  and  your  re««olutlons.  which 
may  exert  so  powerful  an  Influence  upon  the 
destinies  cf  the  empire  of  British  India. 

"DECI-AaATJON    or    THE    DBLJIGATE    OF    DBNMARK 

"A«;  the  Danlih  Government  has  no  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  the  single  ge)ld  standard 
Introdaced  Into  the  country  a  few  years  ago. 
I  have   received   instructions  on   the   part  of 


my  Ctovernment  to  abstain  from  all  discussion 
of  the  manner  (quo  modo)  by  which  the 
bimetallic  system  could  be  regulated 

"DECLARATION    OF   THE   DELBGATI    OF    PORTUGAL 

"Mr  President  and  gentlen>en  of  the  con- 
ference, the  Portuguese  Government,  m  ac- 
cepting the  cordial  Invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  represented  at  this  conference, 
desired,  while  fulflillng  a  duty  cf  Interna- 
tional courtesy,  to  give  to  these  two  Govern- 
ments a  proof.  In  all  respects  deberved.  of 
conslderaUon  and  deference;  but  It  frankly 
sUted  to  them  that  the  Portugueae  monetary 
system  now  In  force  would  not  allow  of  lu 
entry  into  the  bimetallic  union  now  con- 
templated  (p.  32). 

"But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment reserves  to  Itself  entirely  its  nght 
of  opinion  upon  this  whole  matter,  and  m 
nothing  renounces  its  liberty  of  action  by 
reason  of  any  resolutions  of  the  conference 
(F-  33). 

"DECLABATION  OT  THB  DELEGATI  OF  CBEBCK 

"The  delegates  of  Greece.  In  presence  of  the 
declarations  made  by  the  honorable  delegates 
of  England,  of  Russia,  of  Portugal,  and  so 
forth,  considers  It  his  duty  also  to  declare 
that.  In  his  capacity  of  representative  of  a 
state  which  has  adopted  monometallism,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  Join  In  any  measure 
Which  might  lead  to  a  change  In  this  system. 
He  win  be  moat  happy  to  take  part  In  the 
labors  of  the  conference,  and  he  will,  while 
reserving  to  It  full  liberty  of  action,  most 
Willingly  report  to  his  government  upon  any 
other  question  which  may  be  proposed  and 
discussed  (p.  84). 

"DECLARATION   OF  THE  DELEGATE  OF  NORWAY 

"You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  have  a  monetary  union 
based  upon  the  single  sUndard  of  gold;  my 
government  reserves  all  Its  rights,  but  ha^ 
given  me  entire  freedom  to  take  part  in  the 
diicassions.  saving  only  my  obligation  to  re- 
port to  it  finally   (p.  35)." 
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HON.  ROY  0  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Walter  Lippmann.  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April 
27.  1943: 

MR,    HtTLLS    FALSE    START 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Secretary  Hull  has  persuaded  the  adminis- 
tration leaders  In  Ckjngress  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  congressional  action  on  the  trade 
agreements  act  should  be  made  the  test  ca&e 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  pobt-war 
world.  There  are  excellent  and  compeUing 
reasons  for  the  extension  of  the  act.  But  the 
effoit   to   Inflate   Its    Importance   to   a   point 

!    where    the    fate   of    the    world    hangs    upon 
whether   Congress   may   pass   on   Mr,   Hull's 

!    agreements  is.  surely,  a  grave  error. 

For  It  Is  not  true  that  the  vote  on  tho 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  McNabt  is 
or  can  be  made  the  test  of  our  general  policy 
To  say  that  It  la  the  test,  to  ask  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  regard  it  as  the  test,  is  to  make 
much   too  much  out  of  comparatively  little 


and  to  have  lost  our  sonae  of  proportion.  It 
Is  to  make  the  question  whether  Congresi 
shall  have  a  chance  to  pass  on  tariff  schedules 
the  cruc.al  question  of  our  own  future  and  of 
the  world's  peace.  ThU  ts  not  the  crucial 
question,  and  no  good  can  come  of  pretend- 
ing that  it  is. 

The  Imprudence  of  posing  the  biggest  Issues 
on  a  test  of  this  small  Issue  Is  evident  when 
we  remember  that  If  Congress  ex».endB  this  act 
unamended  for  .wo  or  three  years,  no  Con- 
gressman Is  thereby  committed  to  vote  favor- 
ably on   any   treaty   or   any   other   measure 
which  may  come  before  him     But  If  Congress 
amends  the  act— say  by  providing,  as  Senator 
McNakt  asks,  that  Congress  may  within  80 
days  by  majority  vots  In  both  Houses  disap- 
prove an  agreement— If  Mr.  Hull  Is  defeated 
on  this  question,  then  Mr.  Hull  will  spend 
the  rest  of  the  war  explaining  to  this  country 
and  to  foreign  goremmonts  that  Congress  did 
not  really  repudiate  him  and  that  he  still  has 
the  power  to  negotiate.    Mr  Hull  has.  In  fact, 
asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  a  questvon 
where  he  cannot  win,  in  the  sense  that  he 
has  made  sure  of  the  future  support  of  Con- 
gress, and  where  he  may  suffer  a  disastrous 
defeat. 

Moreover,  by  Identifying  the  future  of 
American  foreign  policy  with  the  very  sub- 
ordinate question  of  the  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  alter  tariff  schedules,  Mr.  Hull  U 
making  It  excessively  difficult  for  himself  to 
conduct  our  foreign  relations.  Why  should 
the  great  question  of  American  security  be 
identified  with  the  notion  that  Congress  shall 
have  no  voice  in  making  international  trade 
agreements?  Why  should  Congressmen  be 
told  that  they  must  decide  the  Issues  orpeace 
and  wer  on  whether  they  have  a  say  or  do 
not  have  a  say  about  the  price  of  cattle,  wool, 
and  iJeanuts? 

What  sense  Is  there  In  Inaugurating  the 
great  decisions  on  the  American  future  by 
saying  to  Congress:  "By  your  vote  on  whether 
the  Executive  alone  may  alter  tariff  schedules. 
you  are  committing  yourselves  on  whether 
the  United  Nations  are  to  remain  united  and 
are  to  organize  the  peace  of  the  world;  and 
we  shall  tell  the  world  that  if  you  Insist  on 
having  something  to  say  about  tariff  sched- 
ules, then  America  will  not  take  part  In  safe- 
guarding its  own  vital  Interests  by  organizing 
the  peace." 

There  are,  I  believe,  practical  reasons  why 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  are  liest  made  by 
Executive  action,  though  in  principle  the 
right  of  Congress  to  pass  upon  them  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  and  ought  not  to  be 
denied.  But  these  reasons  are  peculiar  to  the 
tariff  In  Congress  the  making  of  tariffs  has 
almost  always  been  a  local  issue  affected  by 
pressure  groups,  and  therefore  never  planned 
and  carried  out  in  the  general  national  In- 
terest. But  this  very  special  reason,  which 
alone  could  Justify  Mr.  HuU's  posltlcn  on  the 
trade  agreemente,  disappears  when  we  come 
to  the  larger  agreements  for  security  and 
reconstruction.  These  will  require  continuing 
congressional  majorities  to  sustain  them  year 
after  year  Our  foreign  pol-cy  will  require 
authorizations,  approprtatlons.  and  legislation 
to  make  it  effective:  it  cannot  possibly  be 
settled  by  one  grand  debate  and  one  dramatic 

vote. 

It  Is  a  false  stort.  therefore,  to  inaugurate 
our  post-war  foreign  policy  by  a  measure 
which,  instead  of  including  Congress  in  the 
complex  operation,  excludes  it.  It  is  probably 
desirable  that  Congres*  should  not  fuse  too 
much  with  the  trade  agreements.  Eut  Con- 
gress will  have  to  participate  In  the  much 
more  Important  agreements  that  are  to  come, 
and  therefore,  the  present  procedure  for 
trade  agreements  is  not.  and  should  not,  be 
treated  as  the  precedent  for  the  future. 

Senator  McNakt's  proposal  is  In  fact  a  much 

better  precedent  for  the  future.    It  gives  the 

Executive  the  InltUtive  imless  malorlties  in 

,    both    Houses    disapprove    within    a   specified 


ous  loss  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of  F.ar.c?. 
Belgium.  HcUand.  atid  especiiiUy  Great  Brit- 
ain, throui^h  lis  Indian  dominions,  than  to 
the  United  States;  that  ns  a  branch  cf  In- 
d'jstry  the  productlcn  of  siher  Is  but  one  cf 
many    occupations    to    which    our    avaliable 


convention  decl;ircd  that  they  were  not  ready 
to  abandon  the  systems  which  they  then  had. 
That  looks  to  me  like  a  statement  which 
oupht  to  have  been  sufflclent  to  satisfy  us 
that  there  was  no  earthly  chance  of  interna- 
tional bimetallism,  but  it  was  not. 


form  Is  already  sj  far  advanced,  and  whose 
general  monetary  «UuTtion  does  not  seem  to 
call  lor  a  change  cf  system  sc  vast  In  sci  pe. 
does  net  find  herself  in  a  position,  so  far  as 
she  Is  concerned,  to  concede  the  free  coinage 
of  silver. 
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time  ThlB  U  a  liberal  and  nexible  f  r.)cedure. 
admirably  suited  i.>  the  real  problems  which 
lie  ahead  Fur  it  enables  and  Induces  Con- 
grc-s  t(}  participate  (fjntmu;illy  m  the  for- 
mation of  foreign  policy.  And  unless  Con- 
gress does  participule.  unless  there  are  de- 
veloped dc|)endable  congressional  majorities 
to  support  American  foreign  ptilicy,  we  shall 
not  be  able  t<'  have  a  foreign  policy. 

Once  we  '.ake  tni.«i  view,  we  shall  see.  I 
think,  that  the  b;uilc  Issue  Is  not  whether 
Congrei's  or  the  Executive  shall  decide  for- 
eign policy.  Mr  Hull  has  made  a  serious  mls- 
tiiite  HI  posing  this  issue  The  basic  issue  is 
-•'whether  foreign  policy  shall  be  formed  and 
sustained  by  the  President  and  a  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  a.s  Senator  McNart 
proposes,  or  whether  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  one  House  shall  have  the  veto  over 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  veto  pcwer  of  one-third  of  the  Senate 
Is  the  real  obstacle  to  the  conduct  of  Axnerlcau 
foreign  relations.  Under  this  power  a  Sena- 
tor who  is  asnlnst  a  treaty  has  two  votes, 
whereas  a  Senator  who  votes  yes  has  only  one 
vote  No  Representative  has  any  vote. 
Thirty-three  Senators,  therefore,  count  more 
than  63  Senators  and  435  Representatives. 
Thus,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  put  it.  "a  per- 
tinacious minority  can  control  the  opinion  of 
•  majority  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  the 
sense  of  the  smaller  number  will  overrule  that 
Of  the  greater  " 

It  18  here,  and  not  over  the  Executives 
■nlc  power  to  make  trade  ugreemrntf.  that 
the  issue  will  liuve  to  be  )oln(d  That  Is 
where  It  will  be  Joined  If  the  Stale  D-part- 
nieiit  la  m.-ikiiiK  nr'per  prepiiratlOMs  for  the 
c<mim«  peace  Ih'-  I'nue  will  be  Joined  by 
follow  liiK  the  well-enlabllshed  An)ericiin  prec- 
edent of  neg  itiatiiiR  agreeimntH  which  come 
before  CongtehS  in  a  form  where  they  require 
llif  iipproval  ( f  maJorltleH  In  bntli  H<;u.<m.s.  or 
come  into  efTi  ct  uhIcm*  d:.s;ippr(ivi-d  by  ma- 
JorltieM  in  both  Huu-es 

Few,  If  any,  of  the  agreements  will,  we  may 
hope.  c(mie  before  Congress  in  the  antiquated 
form  of  treatieB  which  are  tubject  to  the 
veto  of  one-third  of  one  Hnu»e 

The  method  of  majority  rule  rather  than 
minority  veto  ha.-*  an  ample,  ancient,  consti- 
tutional ftiundrttum  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
attacked  by  a  few  Senators  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  .'p<'cial.  ptculiar  prerogatives. 
But  the  l8^ue  will  not  be  .serlou.sly  in  doubt 
if  the  people  and  if  Conprf8.s  a.**  a  whole  are 
n-<iked  to  choo-e  between  the  prerogatives  of 
a  minority  and  the  rights  of  the  majority 
to  rule. 


Europe's  Fate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  app<>arecl  a  remarkably  vivid  and 
moving  description  of  the  terribk-  forces 
a,iain.st  which  the  United  Nations  are 
flphtinp.  It  wa.>  written  by  the  eminent 
RiiJ^iJian  author.  Ilya  Ehrenburc.  and  was 
publi.'^hed  in  the  information  bulletin  is- 
sued by  the  Emba.-^.sy  of  the  Union  of 
Sjviet  Socialist  Republics.  It  is  such  a 
per.sua.sive  and  compelhnK  argument  in 
my  judgment  it  .should  be  made  available 
to  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
American  civilians  generally  so  that  they 


may  comprehend  the  gravity  and  im- 
mensity of  the  task.  If  already  in  the 
armed  .services  they  will  be  inspired  and 
moved  by  the  readme  of  this  article  thus 
the  more  earnestly  and  deeply  to  embark 
upon  their  task  at  the  very  outset  and  to 
continue  their  plorious  crusade.  This 
article  is  r^loquent  in  its  description  of 
the  aggregation  of  Fascists  again.^  t  whom 
we  are  arrayed.  It  justifies  the  Presi- 
dent's Ca.sabianca  pronouncem-^nt  when 
he  categorically  decreed  that  the  war  will 
not  end  until  vCe  secure  the  unconditional 
surrfnder  of  our  diabolically  vindictive 
and  mercile.ss  foes. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Et'ROPES  FATE 

(By  Ilya  Ehrenburg) 
Recently  I  visited  Ozhatsk  district,  lib- 
erated from  the  Germans  The  word  "desert"' 
Is  madiquate  to  convey  the  spectacle  of  the 
cataclysm,  the  terrible  catastrophe,  that 
meets  the  eye  when  you  reach  this  place, 
where  the  Germans  ruled  for  17  months. 

Gzhatsk  w.us  once  a  cheerful,  rich,  and 
thriving  district.  Milk  from  Its  pedigreed 
cows  was  sent  to  Mo.'cow;  Its  tailors  and 
seamstresses,  past  masters  of  their  craft, 
came  to  the  capital  In  our  country  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  were  curiouMy  inter- 
mingled; Side  by  side  with  O/hatsk  s  old 
cathedral  of  the  Kazm  Virwln.  and  squat 
wooden  lious«B,  r'"*e  the  spacious  new  build- 
Jngt  of  8Ch(X)ls,  rluhs.  and  hon]>itals.  molded 
with  light  There  were  dark  alleys  and  there 
were  lads  who  dreamed  of  flight  to  the  stra- 
tosphere. 

Now  In  the  place  where  the  town  sti od 
there  Is  only  an  un.xlghtly  pile  of  broken  iron 
girders,  smoke-hl  ukened  Btune,  and  crushed 
pebbles.  Gzhatsk  in  still  matk<d  mi  tlie  map, 
Btlll  marked  in  human  hearts  but  it  Is  gone 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  The  vandnls  of 
our  day  have  destroyed  the  ti  wn  by  what 
was  the  last  word  In  modem  technical 
methods  They  blew  up  nuiseries  and 
churches  with  dynamite;  bursting  into  houses 
they  smu.shed  the  windows,  pourid  gasoline 
over  the  w;>lls  and  wire  di'llnhtctl  with  this 
s}>ecies  of  Bengal  lights  thiy  h.id  created. 
Ozhatsk  was  burned  Half  the  villages  In  the 
district  were  also  burned  Only  tho>e  sur- 
vived from  whicli  the  German.-*  had  to  take 
to  their  heels  under  the  pres^ure  of  the 
advancing  Red  Army 

Few  people  remained.  f< 'r  the  C'urmans  had 
driven  6  OOC  Ru.s.sians  fioin  tizhat<«k  lo  Ger- 
many Visions  of  the  dark  ases  of  the  dawn 
of  man's  history  arise  m  the  mind's  eye. 
Vainly  did  mothers  strive  to  hide  their  chil- 
dren from  the  German  slave  traders  Moth- 
ers burled  their  boys  in  snow— they  froze  to 
death  Motheis  hid  their  little  girls  In  hay. 
but  the  Germans  plunged  th(  ir  bayonets  into 
the  stacks  Through  the  streets  of  the  town 
ladJ*  of  12  and  13  years  of  afc;e  were  driven  by 
German  title  butts — the  German.-;  were  send- 
ing the  children  into  slavery.  Sometimes 
they  drove  whole  families,  whole  villages,  and 
the  rural  dii^trict  was  soon  deserted 

Hunger,  typhis,  diphtheria,  and  Gestapo 
torture  cell.*  did  their  work  But  more  terri- 
ble even  than  this  physical  exttTniination  Is 
the  moral  .'uppre'sion  of  human  dignity 
When  you  enter  a  town  liberated  from  the 
Otrman*.  what  frightens  you  is  not  only 
ruins  and  corpses,  but  human  eyes  In  wh;ch 
all  light  seems  to  have  been  burned  out. 
People  talk  In  whisper.*,  start  at  every  foot- 
fall, recoil  frotn  every  shadow.  Th.il  Is  what 
I  .saw  In  Gzhat.-k  this  March.  That  is  what 
I  saw  in  Kursk  m  February. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  newspapers 
talked  of  what  fascism  was  brineing  to  the 
world;  now  we  see  what  fascism  has  brought 
to    the    regions    captured    by    the    Germans 


Tlic  word  "death"  belongs  too  much  to  life — 
it  IS  out  o!  place  here;  better  to  say  extinc- 
tion or  abyss.  The  old  ptasant  woman  wua 
right  when  she  told  me  sadly  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  "worse  than  death  " 

Looking  westward  you  see  frightful  scenes: 
Somewhere  far  away  there  is  another  Kur?)t 
and  another  Gzhatsk — and  they  are  ca  led  at 
first  by  familiar  names — Minsk.  Chernigov. 
Then  the  names  chanpe  That  charred  pile 
was  the  French  city  culled  Arras;  those  p«Hiple 
who  were  shot  were  brought  from  the  Czech 
town  of  Tabor  The  extreme  western  part  of 
the  Brittany  Cnpe  i)t  Europe.  Jutting  out  to- 
ward the  New  World,  is  called  by  the  French 
the  Latin  name  of  Finlsterre— end  of  the 
earth:  and  now.  from  Gzhatsk  to  Brest  to 
Finlsterre,  one  can  see  the  same  night,  the 
same  desolation,  the  fame  scenes  of  ghastly 
mockery,  slaughter,  and  barbarity  The  great 
European  night  has  stretched  to  "the  end  of 
the  earth." 

We  are  pa.sslonately  attached  to  our  land, 
our  sources,  our  history.  We  are  proud  of  our 
Slavonic  Hellas  — Kiev;  the  Russian  grace  of 
St.  Sophia  s  Cathedral;  'Yaroslavna's  Ljiment; 
Andrei  Rublev's  classic,  clear-cut  quality; 
Novgorod  s  civic  libertie*^;  and  the  military 
exploits  of  Alexander  Nev.^ky  and  Dmitri 
Donskol  But  we  have  never  drawn  a  divid- 
ing line  between  our  culture  and  the  Euro- 
pean, for  It  Is  not  wires  and  railways  that 
link  us  but  a  system  of  blocd  vc»««els  and 
brain  convolutions.  We  were  not  only  dili- 
gent  pupils  but  teachers  of  Europe 

Only  an  Ignoramus  wf  uld  present  Russia 
a%  a  child  admitted  200  ye;ir»  ago  to  the 
school  of  culture  The  testament  of  an- 
cient Orr»-ce.  cradle  of  Eurcpe'H  conncimis- 
ness,  reached  u»  not  through  the  Rome  of 
conquerors  and  legislators,  but  through  the 
Byzantium  of  philosophers  and  ntcctics  We 
have  cnly  to  compare  Andrei  Hublrv  »  paint- 
ings with  the  fre»coe»  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance—Cimnbue  or  Giotto — to  real'ze  how- 
much  closer  old  Russia  was  to  the  spirit  cf 
Hellag  with  Its  clearness  and  gaiety 

When  In  the  nineteenth  century  Rus'^i.i 
astcundcd  the  world  with  her  loftlne*H  i  f 
th.  ught  and  word,  it  wao  not  birth  it  was 
maturity  Who  shall  say  which  moved  Push- 
kin more-  Byron's  vcrsew  or  the  fairy  tales 
told  by  his  (  Id  nurse.  Anna?  The  progressive 
minds  of  the  last  century  In  Russia  s  felt 
Europe  .s  passion?,  hopes,  and  griefs  and 
contributed  to  the  European  consclcusnesH 
the  strong  Russian  emotions  of  truthfulness 
and  humanity 

In  Belin»ky'.s  vehemence,  Chernyshev^ky's 
asceticif^m,  and  the  heroism  cf  the  Russian 
revolutionaries,  we  see  more  than  gifts  from 
the  West,  the  heritage  cf  humanism  and 
the  French  Revolution:  we  feel  the  search 
for  truth  that  was  the  historic  path  of  Rus- 
Elon  culture— the  seekers  of  the  city.  That 
Is  why  Tolstoy.  Doetoyevsky.  Tchaikovsky,  and 
Mcussorgsky  enriched  any  cultured  EXiro- 
pean.  and  gave  profundity  and  breadth  to 
Europe's  every  conception.  Tliat  is  why 
Lonin  lives  as  Rus.sia's  example  and  state 
geniu.s,  the  peak  of  European  and  human 
thought 

Not  alone  because  we  have  our  Gzhatsk. 
Kharkov,  and  Mlnf^k  do  we  understand 
France's  w<e.  but  also  because  the  fate  cf 
European  culture  Is  Infinitely  dear  to  us. 
We  remeniljer  that  the  Decembrists  were  in- 
spired by  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  becau.se 
Turgenev  was  the  friend  and  Inspirrr  of 
France  s  finest  writers.  We  are  not  bystand- 
ers at  Europe's  tragedy. 

For  a  thousand  days  the  Germans  have 
been  tramping  upon  the  European  countries 
they  conquered  I  repeat — a  thousand  days. 
A  Continent  until  a  little  while  ago  flourish- 
ing and  so  varied,  has  become  a  place  of  hor- 
ror. Death  Is  monotonous.  Tlie  sight  of 
Voronezh.  Vyazma,  and  Istra  is  sutficient  to 
convey    the    idea   of    many    European   cities. 


"As  the  Danish  Government  has  no  mien-  ^  -"  7.^  it  irthP  test  to  ask  the  rest  of  better  precedent  for  the  future,  u  gives  u»e 
tlo.  ol  abandoning  the  single  gold  standard  7°  ^^^  ^  to  reiard^U  2  tb^tSt  is  J  make  Executive  the  inltl-t.ve  unle«  majorities  ^ 
rreTcelve^  irirtructTonronrpart^^f    !    Tuc7ZVu7^^l' o^  Tn.,^^U..y  little    .    both    Houses    disapprove    within   a   spec.ed 
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Neither  the  Germans  nor  their  henchmen  can 
restore  what  has  been  destroyed  All  their 
e3ort8  are  directed  toward  further  destruc- 
tion. Therefore  to  thU  day  Spanish  Guernica 
18  a  charred  ruin:  Almerla's  streets,  rubbish 
heaps  In  all  these  6  years  General  Franco 
haa  not  been  able  to  build  a  new  Barcelona 
or  Madrid.  The  Spanish  cannot  put  thtir 
house  in  order:  they  are  oollged  to  wail  upon 
the  German  administrative  service  and  to 
die  out«lde  Leningrad  for  Berlin. 

Rotterdam's  rulna   are   the   twins  of   Bel- 
grades   rulna.     Northern   Prance,  once   rem- 
iniscent of   an  anthlU.  where  the  streeU  ol 
one  town  led  Into  the  streeta  of  another,  baa 
become  a  stony  desert.    The  towns  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  are  shattered  and  burned. 
What  has  become  of  the  people?    A  Ozhatsk 
woman  whose  four  children  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  Oermana  and  her  home  burned, 
aald  to  me,    'Hou-se*  can  be  found— but  70U 
■  can't   go  on   living   without   children  "     The 
Germans  encroached  not  only  upon  Europe's 
ancient  stones;  they  trampled  her  body,  her 
youth,  her  children.     The  people  have  been 
deprived   of  the  most  elementary   right,  the 
right  to  live  In  their  native  country.    Volx  du 
Nord    a  Fiench  paper  published  Illegally,  in- 
forms ua  that  In  Lille  and  Valenciennes  pro- 
fessors  from   Kiev    Dnlveralty    and    atudenta 
from    Kharkov    and    Minsk    are    doing    penal 
labor       And    In    the    towns    of    ZaporovUye 
French  engineers  and  workers  brought  from 
ParU  by  the  Germans  are  pining  In  the  muni- 
tions works      Hitler  does  a  driving  trade  In 
slaves      He   haa   sent   Poles   to   the    Finnish 
forests  and  Slovenes  as  navvies  for  the  earth- 
works   in    Poland.      AUatlana    are    sent    to 
Ukraine    to    build    German    roads.      Belgian 
iBcemakers   are   digging   Lithuanian    ground. 
Germans  carry   out   street   raids   in   French 
towns.   seiz<»  all   the  able-bodied   and  drive 
them  eastward  Into  slavery.     Ten  thousand 
captives  are  carried  away  daily  from  France. 

The  lament  of  the  Ozhatsk  mother  sounds 
as  an  echo  in  Lycns— but  It  is  not  an  echo— it 
is  the  mothers  of  Lyons  weeping      "CKu-  times 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  years  of  plague 
and  murrain  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  wrote  the 
Journal  de  Geneve     A  French  king  once  ex- 
preased  the  wish  that  every  subject   should 
have  a  chicken  In  the  pot.     Before  the  Ger- 
mans came  there  were  37,000  fowls  in  Ozhatsk. 
now  there  are  only  110      Recently  I  read  a 
very  detailed  article  In  a  German  economic 
magazine    on    the   disappearance   of    eggs    In 
Europe     The  Herr  Doctor  analyzed  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  eggs  in  Internatlcnal  trade, 
and    concluded    gloomily    that    "new    exports 
must  be  found  for  Denmark,  Fiance,  and  the 
protectorate."    They  have  been  found,  these 
exports.     Thev  are  slaves.     It  is  worth  while 
noting     however,    that    in    cons'derlng    the 
causes'  of    the    disappearance    cf    eggs    from 
Europe    the  German  "scholar"  neglected  to 
mention    one-the    chlcken-eatlng    German 

•oldler.  _  ,      >„♦ 

What  have  the  people  of  Europe  to  eat 
these  days?  The  French  have  eaten  all  the 
stocks  of  fodder  and  turnips,  have  eaten  the 
crows  and  sparrows.  The  southerners  eat 
grass,  which  they  call  salad  L*val.  The 
northerners  subsist  on  acorns  and  tree  bark 
eround  fine.  Maddened  by  starvation,  the 
Greeks  are  devouring  shrubs.  Phantoms  rove 
the  streets  of  Athens— wralthllke  figures  of 
Bclentlsts,  workers,  artists,  and  arti.sans. 
Thev  are  rot  given  work  because  they  have 
not'aufQclent  strength  to  lift  a  spade.  So 
they  beg  and  the  German  soldiers  kick  them 
away.  There  are  no  more  dogs.  They  have 
all  been  eaten. 

Deadly  diseases  strike  down  those  whom 
the  slave-owners  have  left  in  their  native 
country  for  like  plague-bearing  rats  the  Ger- 
mans have  brought  Infeciloa  with  tbem.  In 
well-fed  rosy-cheeked  Holland,  the  country 
of  Van  Houten's  Cocoa,  tuberculosis  has 
spread  on  a  truly  formidable  scale.    In  The 


Hague  alone,  17.000  cases  of  an  acute  form 
of  tuberculosis  were  recorded  In  the  first  9 
months  of  1942. 

In  France,  according  to  figures  In  the  con- 
trolled newspaper  8-^pt  Jours,  there  are 
1.000,000  persons  suffering  Irom  an  acute 
form  of  tuberculosis.  The  number  of  those 
suffering  from  syphilis  has  Incrtased  by  12 
times:  of  those  affected  with  skin  diseases, 
by  30  times.  Soap,  medicines,  end  bread  are 
not  to  be  found.  One-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Greece  has  been  swept  away  by  hun- 
ger and  epidemics.  Diphtheria  has  attacked 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Tlicre  is  no  In- 
oculation, and  the  mortality  among  cMldren 
reaches  60  percent. 

But  more  terrible  still  Is  the  life  of  the 
Europeans  uprooted  by  the  Germans.  A  half- 
million  French  slaves  have  died  In  Ger- 
many: 2,000,000  are  awaiting  death,  "We 
are  living  in  a  horrible  barracks  among  hu- 
man excrement  and  lice.  We  are  given  only 
a  broth  brewed  of  potato  peelings  to  eat. 
They  beat  us  across  our  backs  with  sticks," 
a  Frenchman  who  escaped  from  Germany 
writes  in  Le  Document.  A  Frenchman  who 
recently  escaped  from  the  German  Danziger 
Forposten  reported  that  two  Serbs  had  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  what  was 
called  a  barbarous  act:  They  had  eaten  a 
kitten  belonging  to  a  Danzig  resident. 

Europe  is  swarming  with  street  waifs.     A 
correppondent  of  the  Nazlonal  Zeltung  write* 
that   m   France   he  encountered   "a   mob  of 
wild   children  who  fied   shrieking  whenever 
anyone  approached  them."    In  the  8alj>etriers 
Hospital  in  Paris  there  are  286  girls  between 
the  ages  of  9  and  14  suffering  from  syphilis. 
Two  boys  of  8  and  11  years  of  age  were  ar- 
rested   on    a    murder    charge    in    Marseilles 
These  waifs  roam   the  streeU  of  Serbia   in 
groups  of  20  to  80.     Instances  of  cannlballim 
were  noted  among  the  street  waifs  in  Greece. 
Is  It  necessary  to  speak  of  the  lapse  of  cul- 
ture into  savagery?    SchcKJls  and  universities 
are  either  closed  or  turned  into  hotbeds  of 
Hitlerite  Ignorance,     In  the  newspaper  Mar- 
seillaise   there   Is   a   description   of    lectures 
given  by  a  professor  of  the  College  de  Prance. 
He  explained  at  some  length  that  "when  the 
chin  was  not  clear-cut  and  the  line  of  the 
oval   somewhat   wavy.  It   was  a  sign  of  race 
impurity,"    This  In  an  auditorium  where  the 
mathematician    Polncar^,    the    chemist    Per- 
rln,   the   physicist  Langevln.   once   lectured. 
Depeche     de     Toulouse     remarks     ruefully, 
"Among  the  young  men  who  pass  gradua- 
tion examinations  the  standard  of  education 
\B  extremely  low." 

After  the  Hitlerite  burning  of  the  Czech 
libraries,  the  stocks  of  books  were  reduced  by 
70  percent.  I  have  seen  some  books  pub- 
lished In  France  during  the  German  occupa- 
tion; of  the  ideas  they  contained  I  shall  not 
speak— even  books  on  philosophy  are  full  of 
the  cattle-breeding  sentiment  which  is  In- 
evitable in  "Neo-Europe."  I  am  speaking  of 
something  else:  these  books  were  written  by 
eavages  Every  French  schoolboy  used  to 
express  himself  ably  and  well.  Now  even 
writers  in  France  are  unable  to  express 
themselves. 

A  thousand  days  Isn't  such  a  short  thne — 
In  a  thousand  days  you  can  learn  a  great  deal 
and  you  can  unlearn  a  great  deal.  Living 
with  wolves,  Europe  has  forgotten  hew  to 
speak  articulately  and  has  taken  to  howUng 
like  a  wolf. 

The  institution  of  the  system  of  hostages. 
the  spectacle  of  executions  and  tortures,  de- 
form weak  souls.  Children  see  gallows; 
adolescents  are  bullied— "Betray  your  father 
and  you  will  receive  a  tin  of  food  and  a  botUe 
of  wuie  Refuse  and  we  take  you  to  the  Ges- 
tapo, where  they  know  how  to  drive  pins 
Jhder  your  nails."  Terror  deforms  people 
and  some  grow  cowardly,  some  pathologl- 
caUy  cruel.  Behavior  standards  disappear, 
the  foundaUons  of  any  social  life  are  shaken. 


Europe  Is  thus  exposed  to  infection,  ready 
for  the  corrupt'on  cf  tissues  to  set  In.  ready 
for  anarchy.  Europe  does  not  want  to  die. 
Spilling  their  blood  freely,  the  partiMna  of 
France  and  Yugoslavia  fight  on.  There  are 
still  manv  sound  and  healthy  cells.  Red 
corpuscles"  a:e  struggling  against  white.  The 
heritage  of  centuries,  Europe's  splendid  past, 
rerlst  the  brown  plague's  onslaught. 

Europe  can  be  saved — but  time  does  not 
wait.  It  Is  naive  to  think  that  the  people* 
who  have  stood  for  a  thousand  days  can  en- 
dure for  another  thousand.  This  spring  the 
defenders  of  the  life  and  culture  of  all  peo- 
ples fighting  against  Fascist  death  are  con- 
fronted with  the  portentous  word:  Tlmel 
No  one  doubts  the  final  victory  of  the  antl- 
Hltler  coalition.  Stalingrad  has  l>een  Its 
brilliant  forerunner.  The  Red  Army  and  the 
country  supporting  It  displayed  their  spirit- 
ual strength  and  resolution.  We  know  that 
Jointly  with  the  Allies  we  shall  deal  a  final 
blow  to  the  HiUerlte  war  machine. 

But  the  Bleeping  beauty  must  be  set  free 
from  thrall  before  she  becomes  a  dead  beauty. 
I  speak  of  Europe,  held  In  Fascist  thrall.  It 
is  not  enough  to  win.  We  must  save  the  llv- 
Ing  forces  of  Europe.  We  must  preserve  those 
forces  that  will  enable  Burgundy's  wme- 
growers  to  plant  their  grapes  again;  Norway's 
fishermen  to  cast  their  neU  again;  Etirope's 
stonemasons  to  rebuild  cities;  sclentuu  and 
scholars  to  hand  the  half-extinguuhed  torch 
of  knowledge  to  the  new  generation.  Bitter 
Indeed  will  be  the  dearly  won  victory  if  there 
are  neither  doctors,  artlsU.  wine  dlatlUcrs. 
or  electriclane  left  In  Prance, 

In  the  Smolensk,  Orel,  and  Ktirsk  regloni 
I  have  seen  villages  that  suryived  bccatu* 
the  Germans  did  not  have  time  to  burn  them. 
The  Red  Army  has  saved  many  precious 
things  from  deatructlon  It  haa  saved  mil- 
lions from  physical  and  moral  death. 

The  armies  of  the  antl-Hltlerlte  coalition 
could  save  Europe,  her  people,  her  culture, 
her  soul;  in  Europe  there  la  something  dear 
to  all  of  lasclKm'a  enemlea.  The  scholars  of 
Oxford  and  Kiev  know  what  the  Sorbonne 
or  the  Pawteur  Institute  mean  to  them. 
Capck'B  plays  are  liked  in  London,  but  with- 
out Prague  alive  and  free  there  can  be  no 
Capek.  Without  a  free  Prance.  Americans 
can  never  again  see  the  pictures  of  Matisse 
or  Marquet. 

No  matter  how  this  or  that  statesman  con- 
ceives the  future  of  the  European  Sutes,  It 
can  rest  only  on  culture,  on  the  rules  of 
common  ex'stence.  on  human  dignity. 
Houses  of  widely  differing  architectural  styles 
may  be  built  of  stone.  But  there  is  no 
stone  in  the  desert — there  Is  only  sand,  and 
nothing  can  be  built  of  sand. 

Never  before  has  springtime  wrought  so 
strongly  In  the  blood  of  old  Europe.  The 
spring  of  1943  comes  to  Europw  not  only  as  a 
change  of  season,  but  also  as  the  flood-tide 
of  cosmic  life.  Springtime  comes  like  the 
summons  to  a  last  deceive  confiict— like  the 
dawn  of  resurrection. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOJUDO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEtaSENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  foUowdng  statement  from  the 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
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to  the  meiTibers  of  the  armed  forces  and    i    world:  now  we  see  what  (asrism  h;is  brcught 
American  civilians  generally  so  that  they    I    to   tlie   regions   captured    by   the   Germaus. 


Voronezh.  Vyazma,  and  Istra  is  tutticient  to 
convey    the    idea   ol    many    European   cities. 
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Committee  on  the  resolution  to  extend 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements: 

ETATTMFNT  OF  T.  E  MOLI.IN.  DENVIR.  COLO, 
EXECUTIVE  SE:RIT..RY,  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK    ASSOCIATION 

Mr  MoixiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  cf  course.  I 
think  we  all  agree  on  one  thing,  and  that  Is. 
the  n.-st  thing  we  are  all  lnt<*rested  In  la  In 
v.lun.ng  the  war;  and  then.  In  plannlnK  for 
after  the  war.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  all  have 
a  great  responsibility,  and  I  think  that  one 
o-  the  most  Important  things  that  this  com- 
mltee  and  this  Congress  can  do  is  to  be  look- 
Ins  ahead  to  the  position  that  we  will  be  in 
after  the  war. 

1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  tremendous  expansion  in  att- 
riculture.  I  think  that  asrlculture  cenerally. 
including  the  livestock  Industry,  is  making  a 
.  perfectly  heroic  effort  to  supply  the  food  to 
win  the  war.  and  that  they  are  doing  fo  with- 
out any  rtgard  to  the  position  that  they  will 
be  left  in  when  the  w.ir  Is  over 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  produced  In  this  country  In 
1940  18  9  billion  pounds  of  meat;  In  1941  we 
set  a  new  record  with  19  Ct  billion  pound.s  of 
meat,  and  In  1942  we  set  a  new  record  with 
21  7  billion  pounds  of  meat.  AlthoURh  may- 
be some  of  you  people  here  In  Washington 
-Aho  had  dlfnculty  in  getting  It  wondered 
\fchere  it  went.  It  went  into  domestic  con- 
BumptUm,  except  for  that  which  went  to  our 
Army,  and  certainly  no  one  besrudges  that. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  the  beef  produced  in 
1942  went  t  >  lend-lease.  In  fact.  I  think  It 
waa  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent,  and  the 
estimate  for  this  year.  194a,  ik  that  we  again 
will  expand  our  meat  production  In  this 
country  to  a  total  of  I'j  billion  pounds  more 
than  the  record  production  of  last  year. 
That  is  the  Departments  preliminary  figure 
at  the  present  time 

In  building  up  that  tremendous  meat  pro- 
duction we  have  increased  our  cattle  herds 
to  more  than  78.0C0.C00  cattle.  In  1917,  when 
ve  :  ad  the  previous  record,  we  had  a  little 
over  73  000.000  cattle.  We  now  have  5.000.000 
more  cattle  than  we  had  at  about  the  con- 
clusion of  the  previous  war.  and  everything 
Indicates  that  at  the  end  of  this  ye.u  we  are 
liable  to  go  wfll  over  the  SO.COO.OCO  mark  In 
cattle  numbers 

We  have  on  hand  the  greatest  number  of 
hogs  ever  in  this  country,  and  the  record  in- 
dicates that  again  at  the  end  ol  this  year  we 
are  trolng  to  have  substantially  more  hogs 
than  we  had  at  the  beginning.  In  sheep  I 
think  we  touched  the  peak  a  year  ago.  but 
they  are  up  near  a  record  production.  So 
we  have  tremer.dfus  production  of  cattle, 
bogs,  and  sheep 

There  Is  one  thing  about  the  livestock  In- 
dustry unlike  some  of  the  manufacturing  In- 
du.stries.  When  This  is  all  over  and  the  de- 
mand tapers  off,  v/s  cant  Ju^t  lock  up  the 
plant.  It  goes  on  for  .several  years.  Ilcgs 
can  be  tapered  off  quicker;  with  cattle  it 
takes  se.etal  years  to  make  any  Important 
change,  either  up  or  down  in  the  production. 
It  Is  going  to  take  us  years,  under  ordinary 
coi^.dittous,  to  liquidate  the  surplus  we  are 
bu.ldlng  up  m  cattle  today. 

I  want  to  coiiBne  my  discussion  largely  to 
the  things  of  special  Interest  to  our  own 
Indu.-trv.  but  I  do  want  to  make  just  a  few 
brut  general  comments  on  the  situation.  In 
the  talk  that  I  have  heard,  and  I  have  lis- 
tened in  mere  or  les-s  during  the  past  week, 
most  cf  the  discussion  has  been  on  the  basis 
that  either  ybu  were  an  isolationist  or  a 
hich-tanJT  man.  that  there  wasn't  any  pos- 
sible middle  ground.  Well,  new,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  tact  that  under 
the  rates  that  were  prescribed  for  cur  prod- 
ucts in  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  we  were 
not  isolationists  and  we  can  show  ycu  that 
oh  many  of  the  items  In  which  the  tariff  has 


since  been  cut  that  the  Imports  under  the 
Hawley-Smcot  rates  were  veiy  substantial. 

Personally.  I  dent  believe  in  a  tariff  of 
e::cluslcn.  I  think  that  we  should  have  rates 
on  products  such  as  cattle  which  cant  be 
stepped  up  or  down  In  2  or  3  months'  time. 
We  should  have  rates  that  will  give  our  in- 
dustry protection  when  production  Is  very 
heavv  and  the  price  trend  is  dowr.ward.  and 
on  th?  othrr  hand,  when  we  reached  the 
other  point  and  cycle,  I  think  we  should  have 
rates  that  will  give  the  consumer  protection 
and  that  will  allow  Imports  to  come  in  here 
without  damage  to  our  Industry  when  cur 
own  production  l3  light  That  Is  the  kind 
cf  tariff  I  believe  in.  and  I  have  never  yet 
^een  anyone  .successfully  show  that  that 
wasn't  the  kind  of  tariff  we  had  In  the  rates 
In  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill.  b?cau  e  we 
did  not  exclude  the  products  of  our  neigh- 
bors. Canada  or  Mexico,  or  the  products  from 
S.-.uth  America  that  were  eligible  to  come  Into 
this  country. 

So,  with  us  It  Is  a  question  of  how  best  to 
reach  that  kind  of  tariff,  whether  It  is 
throush  these  reciprocal  trade  agreements  or 
whether  It  is  some  other  way.  and  based  on 
the  expprience  we  have  had  and  cm  cur  ftudy 
of  the  problem,  we  cannot  believe  that  we  are 
belni'  adequately  protected  in  the  method  of 
making  reciprocal   trade  agreements. 

The  lime  that  we  really  need  a  tariff,  of 
course,  la  when  we  are  going  to  have  a  low 
level  of  nricefl.  and  unfortunately  as  we  ap- 
pronch  the  time  when  this  vast  production 
mipht  dam  up  on  us  we  find  that  mr  tariff 
rate^  have  been  sUljRtaiit  lally  redU'^ed  We 
had  a  ta-'te  of  what  will  happen,  in  l!i36.  when 
the  Canadian  trade  rpreenieiit  wa.j  made 
effective  and  we  had  very  htavv  imports  of 
Canadian  cattle  nt  certaUi  of  the  northern 
markets  in  the  United  States.  Incidentally. 
In  the  discussion  this  morning,  if  I  under- 
stood Mr  Robertson  correctly,  he  suggested 
to  Mr  Crowther  that  in  the  Canadian  trade 
agreement  900  reductions  were  made  in  tariff 
rates.  I  have  here  an  official  statement  put 
cut  bv  the  Ter'.ff  Commission  which  shews 
that  Canada  made  175  reductions  In  tariff,  not 
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I  want  to  dlscura  with  y(ni  briefly  the 
method  of  making  these  trade  agreements 
as  It  applies  to  our  industry.  The  method, 
of  course,  has  been  dlscussid  here  from  time 
to  time,  but  we  don  t  believe  there  Is  any 
provision  there  that  does  give  the  assurance 
to  domestic  Industry  that  they  are  going  to 
be  given  adequate  protection  By  the  time 
the  notice  Is  sent  out— the  official  notice  of 
Intention  to  negotiate  a  trade  agreement — It 
Is  our  understanding  that  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Division  has  already  had  several  weeks 
of  negotiation  with  representatives  of  the 
foreign  government,  and  that  by  the  time 
they  publish  that  list  they  have  In  effect 
agreed  with  the  foreign  government  that 
they  win  consider  and  negotlatt-  reductions 
in  the  tariff  on  the  items  published. 

We  don't  have  that  opportunity  to  confer. 
We  don't  know  anything  about  it  until  that 
notice  is  published  You  will  recall  that  In- 
cident of  the  sugar  tariff,  when  Colonel  Ba- 
tista went  home  and  proudly  told  his  people 
that  he  had  negotiated  a  15-percent  reduction 
In  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  I  attended  a  hear- 
ing In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  room 
when  Secretary  Hull  explained  that  matter 
to  some  of  the  Senators  from  the  sugar  States. 
and  he  admitted  In  that  discussion  that  they 
had  to  have  scjmethlng  to  work  on  with  these 
foreii^n  countries,  and  in  effect  he  said  jtist 
what  I  have  stated  — that  by  the  time  the 
notice  went  out  they  had  agreed  that  they 
would  negotiate  a  reduction  In  the  tariff  I 
dont  say  that  they  do  come  through  a^d 
reduce  every  single  tariff  that  Is  published. 
There  arc  exceptions  But  in  the  main  — in 
the  schedules  that  apply  to  u.s — once  they 
have  notified  us  that  they  Intend  to  negotiate 
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such  an  agreerrcnt.  we  find  that  every  one  of 
those  Items  has  been  covered  by  tariff  reduc- 
tions. It  does  not  seem  to  me  It  gives  us 
anywhere  near  the  chance  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  governments  have. 
Then  we  come  down  and  make  our  case 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  intor- 
matlon  and  s'.me  other  committee  writes 
the  trade  agreement...  That  Is  a  round- 
about way.  We  woultT  father  come  betore  a 
committee  like  this,  even  though  you  have 
divergent  views  as  to  what  the  tariff  shotild 
be.  and  make  our  case  to  people  who  are  re- 
spcnsible  to  the  folks  back  home,  and  take 
what  we  get  out  of  it,  than  to  have  to  go 
through  that  procedure  that  I  have  just  de- 
tailed' 

I  want  to  give  you  a  few  examples  of  how  it 
affects  us  In  the  case  of  hides  the  trade 
agreement  says  that  whenever  the  President 
finds  it  18  a  fact  that  the  existing  rate  Is  a 
barrier  to  trade  he  can  reduce  the  duty  up  to  • 
50  percent.  Well,  now.  we  had  a  10-percent 
ad  valorem  rate  on  hides.  It  was  a  nominal 
duty,  about  1  cent  per  pound  or  less,  under 
ordinary  conditions  They  reduced  that  rata 
In  the  Argentine  agreement  as  much  as  they 
could,  so  that  now  it  is  5  percent  Instead  of 
10  percent  No  p(.8.'ible  finding  of  fad  could 
havn  been  made  that  that  tariff  of  10  percent 
nd  \a!  Item  was  a  bariler  to  trade  We  always 
get  larve  lm[)ort8  of  hides  from  South  Anur- 
Ica      They  are  coming  in  today 

After  that  arreemeiU  was  nuide.  atter  the 
ceilings  were  put  on  American  hides  domes- 
tic hides,  of  15  cents  a  pound  and  then  raited 
to  15'j  ccnt.«i  a  pound  a  few  months  later,  a 
year  ago  last  fall  that  raise  was  made,  they 
actually  allowed  Argentine  hides  to  come  into 
this  country  and  8«I1  for  as  much  as  4  or  5 
cents  a  pound  above  the  celling  price  on 
domestic  hides  I  am  glnd  to  fay  they  rem- 
edied that,  but  that  is  an  example  of  the  way 
things  work. 

Then,  on  canned  beef,  we  had  a  tariff  of  6 
cents  a  pijund,  not  lets  than  20  percent  ad 
valorem,  and  no  one  can  say  that  that  tar.il 
was  a  barrier  to  trade.  t>ecau<e  the  record  will 
show  we  had  Imports  of  eighty  to  ninety  mil- 
lion pounds  of  canned  beef  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Argentine  trade 
agreement  It  was  not  a  barrier  to  trade.  We 
were  taking  their  canned  beef  In  large  quan- 
tities; yet  the  rate  was  reduced  the  full  50 
percent,  to  3  cents  a  pound 

In  the  case  of  Mexican  cattle,  they  reduced 
the  tariff  on  cattle,  cf  course,  in  the  Canadian 
agreements,  first  on  calves  weighing  less  than 
173  pounds,  later  in  the  second  agreement 
that  was  raised  to  less  than  200  pounds,  and 
on  cattle  weli^hing  more  than  703  pounds,  but 
there  was  a  gap  between  the  calves  weighing 
175  to  200  pounds  and  the  cattle  weighing 
700  pounds,  and  that  was  covered  in  the 
Mexican  agreement. 

Almost  immediately  after  that  agreement 
went  Into  effect  on  January  30 — I  l)ellcve  the 
date  was  nipnticmed  a  few  minutes  Kgo — <f 
this  yetvr  the  Mexicans  Increased  the  export 
duty  I  sh(  uld  not  say  they  Increased  the 
duty.  They  Increaaed  the  valuation  on  which 
they  figured  the  duty,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  and  on  the  basis  ol  that  Increase 
In  valuation  they  immediately  took  up  80 
percent  of  the  reduction,  so  that  the  net 
effect  of  that  was,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  it  nullified  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  and  they  transferred 
from  Uncle  Sam's  Treasury  to  the  Mexican 
Treasury  80  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
duty  that  was  forgiven  under  that  trade 
agreement. 

I  talked  to  a  gentleman  over  In  the  Depart- 
ment who  Is  Interested  In  this  matter  and 
he  told  me  that  they  did  not  get  Into  the  Mex- 
ican agreement  a  restriction  that  they  could 
not  perform  In  that  fashion  Tliat  slu  uld 
have  been  put  In  there.  It  would  have  been 
put  m  till  re  il  Uus  Congress  had  had  some- 
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of    Van    Houten's    Cocoa,    tuberculosis    nas 
•pread  on  a  trtily  formidable  scale.    In  The 
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the  foundations  of  any  social  life  are  shaken. 
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thing  to  Bay  about  arriving  at  such  duties. 
Incidentally  I  also  a«ked  this  gentleman 
about  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  hides  that 
X  lust  referred  to.  and  he  was  very  frank  about 
It  He  said  this:  The  only  reason  for  reduc- 
ing the  tariff  on  hide*  was  because  the 
Argentineans  wanted  it  reduced 

But  there  is  one  better  example  than  any 
of  theae  that  I  can  call  to  your  attention, 
and  that  la  the  example  of  the  Argentine  Sani- 
tary Convention.  In  1936  the  State  Depart- 
ment negotiated  a  treaty  with  Argentina 
which  18  known  as  the  Argentine  Sanitary 
Convention,  and  which  would  have  nuUlfled 
the  provisions  of  aectlon  306  (a)  of  the  tariff 
act  with  regard  to  the  embargo  against  im- 
porta  of  live  animals  or  dressed  meat*  from 
countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease 
exists  Fortunately  that  was  handled  as  a 
treaty  But  if  the  8Ute  Department  had  had 
the  authority  to  handle  that  u  a  trade  agree- 
ment that  shows  where  we  would  have  been 
today  We  would  have  had  Argentine  beef  in 
this  country,  and  we  would  have  had  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 

doubt. 

I  secured  from  Dr.  Mohler  the  other  day 
fresh  information  as  to  disease  conditions 
m  that  country.  Thla  ia  In  a  »e""^ dated 
April  12.  over  the  slgnaure  of  Dr  Mohler. 
and  he  shows  me  that  in  February  of  1M2 
beginning  In  February  of  1M2.  Argentina  had 
one  of  the  worst  outbreak!  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
They  had  308  outbreaks  In  that  month  In 
March  they  had  382  outbreaks;  in  April.  342. 
in  May  they  had  264;  In  June,  445;  July.  378, 
August.   412:    September.   30.     The   run   was 

°''vcry   interestingly  we  find   that   England 
last  year  also  had  very  much  more  trouble 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease  than  ^or  many 
«.«  past,  and  we  find  that  about  60  days 
following  these  big  outbreaks  in  Argentina 
they  haS  the  outbreaks  in  England    and  we 
think  we  can  trace  now  more  deflnitely  than 
at  any  times  In  the  past  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land  does  get   foot-and-mouth   disease   from 
Argentina,  because  they  are  not  getting  any 
meat  from  any  other  country  that  has  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  except  from  South  Amer- 
ica     All  their  other  Imports  are  coming  from 
this    country.    Canada.    New     Zealand,    and 
Australia,  where  there  U  no  foot-and-mouth 
disease      So  we  have  that  complete  record  of 
heavy  outbreaks  down  there  In  1942.  followed 
by  heavy   outbreaks   In   England,   yet    If    the 
State  Department  had  had  the  authority  and 
had    followed    their    Inclination,   despite    all 
the  promises  Mr   Sayre  made  about  how  con- 
siderate they  were  of  the  Interests  of  domes- 
tic producers,  that  Argentine   Sanitary  Con- 
vention   would    be    in    effect    today    and    we 
would    be    having   experiences    such    as    they 
are  having  over  in  England  right  now. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  little 
matter  Here  is  a  clipping  from  a  paper 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  publicity  a  few  weeks 
ago  about  the  killing  of  a  fine  herd  of  Short- 
horn catUe  in  northern  Scotland,  and  here 
Is  the  headline  which  accompanied  that 
paper  The  big  tJTe  say?.  "Collapsed  when 
his  £100  000  cattle  herd  was  burnt.  This 
fine  old  Scotsman  that  had  this  wonderful 
herd  of  cattle.  80  years  old.  collapsed  and  was 
m  very  serious  condition  when  the  authori- 
ties killed  that  fine  herd  of  cattle,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  headline  was  worth  £100,000. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  broadcasters  uke  the  air 
and  tell  us  "Oh.  If  we  didn't  Just  have  this 
little  bunch  of  seia-h  cattlemen  out  West 
we  would  have  all  the  cheap  meat  we  want 
from  Argentina"  And  we  would  have  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  too. 

Besides  that,  they  haven't  any  meat  to 
spare.  Under  the  alUea  council  plan,  Eng- 
land buys  all  the  meat  from  South  America, 
and  we  buy  a  little  canned  beef,  and  we 
don't  want  to  Uke  any  more  of  that  than  we 


have  to.    I  have  that  Information  from  tlie 
authorities. 

There  has  also  been  an  assumption  In  dis- 
cussing these  trade  matters  that  if  an  in- 
dustry has  to  have  tariff  protection  it  Is 
therefore  automatically  a  weak  Industry.  For 
the  cattle  Industry  I  want  to  say  we  are  not 
a  weak  Industry.  I  dont  know  of  any  in- 
dustry that  has  stood  up  throughout  this 
depression  and  asked  for  less  help  from  Uncle 
Sam  tha»  has  the  cattle  Industry,  I  am  sure 
congressman  West  vrtll  bear  me  out  in  that 
statement,  with  one  exception;  In  the  drought 
of  1934.  when  Uncle  Sam  did  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Uvestock  Industry  and  spent  a 
lot  of  money  to  buy  livestock  and  prevent 
their  dying  in  the  drought,  we  have  stood  on 
our  own  feet.  We  didn't  ask  for  the  range 
AAA  program;  it  was  given  to  us,  but  we 
didn't  ask  for  It,  and  we  accepted  it  rather 
reluctantly.  But  in  1934  Uncle  Sam  spent 
»100  000,000  in  buying  cattle,  and  out  of  that 
he  secured  800,000.000  pounds  of  canned  beef, 
so  that  wasn't  wasted. 

Some  reference  was  made  the  other  day 
in  the  discussion  talking  about  turkeys.  You 
have  had  a  lot  of  fun  about  turkeys.  But 
Mr  RoBwrrBOH  said  that  the  reason  they 
didn't  reduce  the  tariff  on  turkeys  was  be- 
cause the  cost  of  production  in  Argentina 
was  so  much  below  the  cost  in  Virginia 

The  cost  of  producing  beef  down  there  is 
similarly   lower.     We  have   the   same   thing 
exactly.    The  same  thing  Is  true  with  Mex- 
ico     You   all   know    their  costs   of   produc- 
tion are  entirely  different  from  ours.    And 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction In  thU  country  Is  largely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Industry  producer,  whether  he 
Is  a  cattle  producer  or  what  It  may  be     The 
tax  structure  U  built  up:  he  has  very  little 
to  do  with  It.     And  more  than  that  today 
there  Is  the  coat  of  labor.     We  have  an  ad- 
ministration   that   has   deliberately    put   up 
labor  so  that  out  on  the  ranches  today  we 
are  paying  from  60  to  100  percent  more  for 
our  ranch  hands  than  we  were  a  year  or  a 
little  over  a  year  ago     We  can't  do  anything 
about  It  If  we  are  going  to  keep  In  produc- 
tion.    We  have  to  hire  those  men  and  pay 
the  wages.     But  that  doesn't  make  a  weak 
industry  out  of  us.    Still  we  do  have  to  have 
protection   If  we  want  to  keep  up  this  meat 
supply  in  this  country,  and  not  let  ourselves 
be  placed  in  the  condition  of  England,  who 
have  to  go  all  the  way  to  Argentina  through 
the  sublnfestcd  waters  to  keep  their  Ufe  line 
of  food  going. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the 
situation  we  wlU  face  at  the  end  of  this  war. 
with  these  greatly  overexpanded  Industries. 
I   want   to   show  you   that   in    1919   Canada. 
with  free  trade  on  cattle,  dumped  into  this 
country     450.000    cattle.     During     the     war 
period  we  had  been  getting   around   150.000 
a  year     But  when  the  war  was  over  they 
dumped    450,000.     Why?     Because    they    had 
be.n  holding  back  a  supply  for  their  own  use. 
When  the  emergency  was  over  they  put  them 
Into  this  relatively  high  market.     The  same 
year,  the  year  ending  June  30.  1919.  the  Im- 
ports of  canned  beef  Jumped  from  nothing 
to   127,000.000  pounds,  and   that   Is  a  lot  of 
cattle  put  into  cans.     And  we  will  have  Just 
exactly  that  same  thing  again  when  this  war 
is  over.    We  wlU  have  every  country  in  the 
world   that   has   any   surpluses  of   any   kind 
coming  to  this  market  because  It  Is  the  best 
market  on  earth,  and  If  you  gentlemen  don't 
begin  to  think  now  about  how  you  are  going 
to  protect  against  that  contingency,  in  my 
opinion  we  are  going  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ence we  had  following  the  last  World  War. 
when  we  had  to  have  the  Emergency  Tariff 
Act  of  1923. 

If  the  act  is  extended,  we  would  Ilk  to  see 
Congress  reserve  to  Itself  the  power  of  ratify- 
ing whatever  trade  agreements  are  made.  I 
can    assure    you    that   the    country    is   very 


much  heartened  by  the  fact  that  Congress  Is 
beginning  to  take  back  some  of  the  powers 
that  It  granted  the  Executive  during  the 
emergency,  and  we  think  here  is  another 
Instance  where  you  ought  to  restore  those 
powers  to  yourselves. 

We  would  Uke  to  see  bUateral  agreemenU 
rather  than  unilateral  agreemenU.    You  will 
remember   the   instance   I   gave   you   of    the 
reduction    in   Urifl   on   Mexican   cattle.     Of 
course,  you  can  say  that  so  long  as  they  raised 
the  export  duty  you  weren't  particularly  hurt. 
But  Canada  got  the  benefit  of  that  reduc- 
tion in  tariff,  althotigh  ahe  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  agreement  with  Mexico,  and  it 
Is  that  policy  that  has  to  do  with  the  whole 
world  that  I  think  the  country  generally  dis- 
likes.    We  would  like  to  see  a  restriction  In 
the  law  that  would  make  it  very  definite  that 
the  Executive  does   not   have   the  power  to 
amend  sanlUry   provisions  of  existing  Uw. 
There  Is  nothing  like  that  so  far  today.    U 
we  were  to  have  an  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  diseaae,  with  thla  great  number  of 
livestock  and  with  the  tranaporUUon  difficul- 
ties we  have.  It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  we 
could  get  It  under  control,  as  we  always  have 
succeeded  in  controlling  such  outbreaks  In 

the  past. 

If  the  act  is  extended,  we  believe  lU  time 
should  be  Umlted.  whether  it  Is  to  1  year  or 
2  years,  but  not  more  than  2  years,  so  that 
whatever  party  U  In  power  after  the  election 
a  year  from  next  fall  they  will  have  a  voice 
in  fixing  the  tariff  rates, 

I  think  at  that  time  it  Is  certain  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  reexamination  of  thla 
whole  tariff  structure  of  this  country,  and  It 
Just  seems  reasonable  that  this  law  should 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  time  of  whoever 
comes  into  power  In  the  fall  of  next  year. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Afrecnents 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  7,  1943 

Mr.   LEWIS   of   Ohio.    Mr.   Speaker, 
Congress  is  shortly  to  consider  a  bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  so-called  Trade 
Agreements  Act.     This  act,  conferring 
authority  upon  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  due  to  expire  on  June  12.  1943. 
This   authority   was   first   granted   the 
President   by   the   so-caUed   Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June  12.  1934, 
and  has  been  twice  extended  since— once 
in  1937  and  once  in  1940— for  additional 
periods  of  3  years  each.    Shortly,  we  are 
to  be  asked  to  extend  this  extraordinary 
authority  to  the  President  a  third  time. 
Manifestly,  this  proposed  third  exten- 
sion of  power  calls  for  a  reexamination 
of  the  promises  upon  which  the  original 
giant  of  authority  was  based,  and  the 
manner  in  which  tliat  authority  has  been 
used,  and  the  results  obtained  therefrom. 

1,    THE    PREMISIS    tJPON    WHICH    THX    ACT    WS* 
BASED 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  first  became 
a  law  on  June  12.  1934,  in  the  midst  of 
a  profound,  world-wide  depression.    It 
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was  claimed  in  Conpress.  in  support  of 
the  bill,  that  the  depression  was  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  shrinkage  of  world 
trade,  which,  in  turn,  was  due  to  the 
almost  universal  existence  of  high  trade- 
barriers,  and,  if  prosperity  was  to  be  re- 
gained, these  so-called  trade-barriers 
must  be  broken  down  and  the  Nation 
must  expand  its  exports.  Or,  to  state 
the  matter  In  a  different  way.  it  was 
claimed  that  the  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  provided  a 
method  by  which  the  United  States  was 
to  bargain  its  way  into  the  markets  of 
the  world  and  thus  expand  American 
exi)orts. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  bo  re- 
membered that  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  h.'\s  never,  at  any  time, 
represented  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  commerce  of  the  country.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  there  were 
other  and  more  potent  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  world-wide  depression.  But 
at  the  time,  the  importance  of  a  revival 
of  international  trade  was  overempha- 
sized, and  we  embarked  upon  the  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pol- 
icy as  America's  contribution  to  the 
panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  world. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  a 
lowering  of  United  States  tariffs  and  ad- 
mitting more  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  abroad  would  not  lead  to  an 
appreciable  expansion  of  American  ex- 
ports for  two  reasons:  First,  that  foreign 
countries  will  still  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and.  unless  we  can  sell  cur  prod- 
ucts at  world  prices,  we  cannot  compete 
for  tht'ir  business;  and.  second,  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  United  States  buys 
more  from  a  particular  country  is  no 
guaranty  that  that  country  will  buy 
more  from  us. 

But  the.se  sound  and  true  reasons  were 
overridden  and  the  United  States  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  tariff  reduction 
by  enacting  the  .so-called  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  foreign-trade  policy  of 
the  United  States  has,  since  shortly  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  been 
based  upon  protectionism;  that  is.  our 
consistent  policy  has  been  to  protect  the 
markets  of  this  country  from  the  ruinous 
competition  of  cheaper  foreign  products 
by  means  of  a  protective  tariff.  That 
policy  has  grown  out  of  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
American  standards  of  wages  and  living, 
we  can  only  do  so  by  protecting  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  labor  and  industry  in 
the  markets  of  their  own  country  and 
this  policy  was  stated  in  simple  but  pro- 
found logic,  by  the  great  Lincoln  in  the 
following;  language,  said  he: 

I  know  little  about  the  protective  tariff; 
but  I  Icnnw  that.  If  we  buy  a  ton  of  steel  rails 
from  England,  we  get  the  rails  and  England 
gets  the  money:  but  if  we  buy  those  rails 
In  America,  we  have  both  the  rails  and  the 
money. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  protection- 
isio  theory  of  trade,  and.  consequently. 
it  has  always  seemed  to  mc   that  the 


only  sound  basis  for  international  trade 
is  an  interchange  between  nations  of 
those  articles  or  products  which  the  re- 
ceiving nation  needs  and  does  not  pro- 
duce for  itself  or  produces  in  insufficient 
quantities  for  its  own  needs.  Certainly, 
no  one  can  Justify  international  trade 
based  upon  the  transfer  of  goods  to  any 
nation  which  produces  those  same  goods 
in  quantities  sufficient  for  its  own  needs. 
This  elemental  truth  is  most  aptly  ex- 
pressed in  that  old  English  maxim  used 
to  express  utter  futility,  namely,  "car- 
rying coals  to  Newcastle." 

2.    MANNER  IN    WHICH  THE  AUTIIORITT  H.^  BEEN 
USED 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Arrrecmcnls  Act  ignore  these  fundamen- 
tals of  any  sound  and  economically  jus- 
tifiable international  trade  and,  indeed, 
deny  their  validity,  as  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  this  act  has 
been  used. 

All  told,  we  have  entered  into  30  dif- 
ferent trade  agreements  with  25  dif- 
ferent countries  since  the  first  enact- 
ment of  this  act  in  1934.  In  those  30 
agreements,  we  have  lowered  the  tariff 
on  1,180  difTerent  item.s.  Fully  63  percent 
of  all  dutiable  imports  have  been  af- 
fected by  this  prof^'ram  and  the  average 
reduction  in  rale  of  duty  h;is  been  about 
43  percent  of  a  maximum  permitted 
under  the  act  of  50  percent. 

In  contrast  to  this  lowering  of  Ameri- 
can tariffs,  it  hns  been  shown  that  foreign 
concessions  to  the  Unitec  States  in  these 
30  different  agreements  were  few  and  far 
between,  nominal  in  extent,  and,  in  most 
cases,  merely  agreed  not  to  inert  ase  dis- 
crimination against  exports  from  the 
United  States.  See  testimony  of  Dr.  John 
Lee  Coulter.  Washington,  D.  C.  form'T 
member  of  the  Tariff  Conimi.'^sion  and 
appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  make  a 
world  study  of  international  trade,  page 
510  of  the  hearings  before  the  Hous " 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  under 
House  Joint  Resolution  111.  Such  being 
the  nature  of  most  of  these  trade  agree- 
ments, it  is  small  wonder  that  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  has  failed  in 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
enacted;  namely,  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  exports  of  the  Llnited  States. 
This  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing facts  derived  from  the  statistics  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, based  upon  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  These  statistics  exclude  the  na- 
tions which  were  at  war  and  whose  ex- 
ports and  imports  were  thrown  out  of 
all  normal  balance  and  greatly  decreased 
by  that  fact.  Excluding  from  considera- 
tion the  5  warring  nations  at  that  time, 
our  exports  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  increased,  from  1934  to  and  includ- 
ing 1938,  58  percent  with  those  nations 
with  which  we  had  made  trade  agree- 
ments under  the  authority  of  this  act. 
But  our  exports  to  the  remaining  nations 
of  the  world  with  whom  we  had  made  no 
trade    agreements   under    this    act   in- 


creased, from  1934  to  1D38  inclu.sive.  by 
62  percent.  Thus  showing  that,  so  far  as 
our  sales  to  nations  with  whom  we  had 
made  trade  agreements  were  concerned, 
our  Increase  in  exports  actually  did  not 
keep  pace  with  those  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  imports 
from  the  nations  with  whom  we  had 
made  trade  agreements,  we  find  that,  in 
the  same  period,  from  1934  to  1938.  inclu- 
sive, our  imports  from  those  nations  in- 
creased 23  percent,  while  our  imports 
from  nations  with  whom  we  had  no  trade 
agreements  Increared  but  21  percent. 

These  facts  show  how  futile  the  trade 
agreements  have  been  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing international  trade,  and  these 
facts  show  how  unsound  were  the  prem- 
ises upon  which  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  enacted  originally 
and  how  incorrect  the  original  diagnosis 
of  its  proponents  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
world-wide  depression  of  the  eaily  1930s. 

3.    RE.SULTS    OBTAINED    THERFTROM 

But  the  authority  granted  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
has  been  used  in  ways  that  are  p>ositively 
harmful  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
America  has  spent,  or  is  spending,  ap- 
proximately Sl.OOO.COO.OOO  for  the  con- 
struction and  dr'\  t  lopmcnt  of  synthetic 
rubber  plants,  yet  all  of  that  vast  in\est- 
ment  has  been  sabotaged  and  rendered  a 
complete  economic  loss,  before  the  syn- 
thetic-rubber program  has  even  gotten 
started,  by  means  of  a  trade  agreement 
concluded  on  May  7.  1942.  with  Peru,  and 
another  concluded  on  December  23.  1942, 
with  Mexico,  both  of  which  agreements 
provide  that  natural  rubber  shall  remain 
on  the  free  list — that  is.  shall  be  im- 
ported duly-free  into  the  United  States. 

Natural  rubber  has  been  delivered  m 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  at  less  than 
2  cents  per  pound,  while  the  least  price 
that  anyone  has  estimated  for  synthetic 
rubber  ;.'■  10  cents  per  pound.  This  will 
m.ean  that  after  the  war.  when  the  rub- 
ber-producing nations  of  the  world,  all 
of  whom  get  the  benefits  of  the  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  treaties,  begin  to  import 
natural  rubber  into  the  United  States, 
they  will  undersell  our  synthetic  product 
here  in  our  own  markets  and  compel  the 
scrapping  of  our  synthetic  plants,  built 
at  a  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of 
approximately  $1,000,000  000. 

This  is  not  all. 

We  have  but  three  watch-making 
plants  now  operating  in  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  rest  of  our  demand 
for  watches  is  supplied  by  importations 
from  Switzerland  under  a  trade  agree- 
ment made  with  tliat  country.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Milo  Perkins.  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
it  is  his  opinion,  based  as  he  says  on 
reliable  reports,  that  the  steel  and  brass 
being  u.sed  by  the  Swiss  watch  Industry 
are  derived  from  current  imports  from 
G-rmany.  In  other  words,  Americans, 
through  the  purchase  of  Swi.ss  watches. 
imported  under  the  trade  agreement  with 
Switzerland,  are  helping  Hitler  to  finance 
his  war. 
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All  of  these  considerations  seem  to  re- 
quire either  a  complete  refusal  to  ex- 
tend the  power  to  make  trade  agreements 
01  to  so  guard  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority thereby  conferred  as  to  prevent 
the  dangers  above  pointed  out  and  many 
others  which  time  does  not  permit  me 
now  to  enumerate. 

I    therefore    suggest    that,    first,    an 
amendment  be  inserted  in  the  bill,  for- 
bidding the  lowering  of  any  duty  on  any 
competitive  foreign  products  which  will 
result  in  the  entry  of  such  competitive 
foreign  products  into  the  domestic  mar- 
ket at  prices  which  are  less  than  the  cost 
of  production  of  like  or  similar  domestic 
products.    Second,  that  no  foreign  trade 
agreement  shall  be  made  which  reduces 
the  existing  United  States  tariff  duty  on 
any    compeUtive    foreign    agricultural 
product    when   the    average    wholesale 
price  of  the  comparable  domestic  product 
Is  less  than  the  parity  price  therefor,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture    Third,  that  no  trade  agreement 
shall  become  effective  before  the  expira- 
tion of  60  legislative  days  after  the  dat^ 
of  its  submission  to  Congress  and  shall 
not  thereafter  become  effective  if.  during 
such  period,  either  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  adopted  a  resolution 
stating  its  disapproval  of  any  such  agree- 
ment. 

These  safeguards.  I  believe  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  safety  of  our 
American  workers  and  our  American  in- 
dtis  tries. 


The  American  Farmer  Di»illn«ioned— The 
Answer  to  Hr.  Gore 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frxdav,  May  7,  1943 
Mr  CLEVENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  while 
reading  Collier's  magazine  of  April  24 
1943  I  came  upon  an  article  by  our  good 
frierid    and    colleague,    the    Honorable 
Albert    Gore,    of    Tennessee,    entitled 
"Two-Way  Trade  and  Peace.'     I  realize 
that  Collier's  publishes  many  excellent 
articles   of    fiction,   and   that   was   the 
thought  in  my  mind  as  I  read  this  article. 
I  would  not  have  given  it  further  con- 
sideration if  it  had  not  been  that  it  was 
placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
page  A1953.  by   Majority  Leader  Hon 
John  McCobmack.     This,  at  least,  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  having  administration 
blessings. 

The  entire  article  is  a  mass  or  mess  oi 
glittering  generalities.  It  draws  con- 
clusions that  do  not  present  the  Picture 
as  it  really  exists.  This  article  should 
be  read  by  every  Member.  If  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Treaties  have  not  any  more 


to  recommend  them  than  is  shown  in 
this  article— and  they  have  not— they 
surely  should  not  be  renewed.  This  is 
not  a  partisan  matter.  A  member  of 
the  present  minority  party  may  soon  be 
Secretary  of  State 

To  approach  this  subject  Justly,  one 
must  consider  the  domestic  agricultural 
program  along  with  the  foreign  agricul- 
tural program.    They  are  so  intertwined 
that  they  must  be  considered  together. 
Now,  the  over-all  picture  of  agricultural 
exports  shows  that  as  a  part  of  our  total 
national  exports,  they  have  been  becom- 
ing less  and  less.    Although  agricultural 
exports  amounted  to  over  40  percent  of 
our  total  exports  from  1920  to  1925  and 
over  30  percent  of  our  total  exports  from 
1926   to   1936.  these   same   agricultural 
exports  have  been  less  than  30  percent  of 
our  total  exports  every  year  under  the 
Reciprocal    Trade    Treaties    and    were 
down  to  12  percent  of  our  total  exports 
by  1940    The  American  farmer  has  been 
sold  down  the  river  and  he  knows  it. 
Domestic  subsidies  have  been  used  to 
help  carry  him  along.    The  New  Deal 
borrows  the  money  from  him  and  gives 
some  of  it  back  to  him.    The  imports 
of  agricultural  products  have  been  over 
50  percent  of  our  toUl  imports  every 
year  of  the  New  Deal  so  there  has  been 
no  slackening  up  of  the  agricultural  im- 
ports.   The   gentleman   from  Tennesse 
[Mr.  GoRil  says: 

Lets  take  1937  as  typical  New  Deal  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Treaty  year. 

Well  let  us  take  1937:  According  to 
United'  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture   1942   agricultural   statistics,  page 
100. 'table  136.  there  was  produced  in 
the   United  States  in   1937   a  total   of 
18  946,000  bales  of  cotton.    There  were 
exiJorted  5.976.000  bales  or  31.5  pecent. 
There  were  also  imported  166.000  bales. 
In  the  first,  the  1937  followed  the  most 
disastrous  drought  year  In  our  history, 
practically  every  farm  crop  and  prod- 
uct was  below  parity.    This  might  suit 
some  people,  but  it  did  not  please  the 
American  farmer. 

In  1937  we  imported  $868,000,000  worth 
of     competitive     agricultural     products 
which  could  and  should  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  farmers  of  America;  we 
imported    $711,000,000    worth    of    farm 
commodiUes.  like  bananas,  and  coffee,  on 
which  there  is  no  duty.     There  was  a 
total  of  $1,579,000,000  in  agricultural  im- 
ports    Our  agricultural  exports- in  1937. 
including    reexports,    mind    you.    were 
valued  at  only  $797,000,000,  or  less  than 
the   $868  000.000  worth   of   competitive 
agricultural  products  imported  the  same 
year     In  fact,  the  agricultural  imports 
were  nearly  twice  the  exports.    Does  this 
look  like  a  healthy  foreign  business  for 
agriculture? 

Mr  Gore  says  something  about  tne 
wheat  product  exported.  Do  you  want 
the  facts  on  wheat?  The  following  sta- 
tistics from  the  1942  agricultural  statis- 
tics will  give  them  to  you: 


Wheat:  Acreage,  production,  value,  and  for- 
eign trade.  United  Statei.  1899-1941 » 
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1  Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navipation  of  «« 
luitid  Kates.  1H99-1917;  Foreum  Commerce  and  Na\i- 
Li  ot  ol  thT  Inited  euit*s.  191S;  Monthly  t.umm»ry 

I9ltf-2f.  Januarv  and  June  issuer  1927-datc.  >W^t 
flour  converted  to  terms  of  pniin  o„  the  '^  ow.nf  h«* 
IHW^IW*.  4.75:  1909-17,  4.7;  1918  and  1919,  4^1.  1930, 
4  6  1921-date,  4.7  bushels  of  irmn  per  barrel  of  flour. 

•  Indudes  floor  milled  from  impon*<l  wheat. 

I  Inrlu-let.  wheat  imported  lor  miUme  In  bond  and 

*'''i'''l>.tal  <>xport5   (domestic  plus  loreiirn)   m.nu»  total 
imiv.rts  hesinning   1933.  net  fiuures  are  dome«lc-  ex- 
imrts  minus  imports  tor  consuminion. 
'^i  NH  tm^rtri.  e..  import*  for  onnjumpt.on  m.nus 

the  assistance  of  i«yments  available  throupb  wheat 
and  whest-flour  export  proprams. 

'4UHK),(KK.  i,ush..l.s  o,  the  toul  "I^rted  were jold 
with  the  awistanee  of  exiK.rt  paymenU,  10,000,000  of 
This  41.WHuTl  bushels  had  b«n  sold  in  the  precedmg 

^''*k<K)0,OOC  bushels  Oi  the  total  "P^^^f^ 'Jff,,  f;';| 
with  the  asnstanw  ol  export  payments;  4,000,000  ot ha 
22(i^N    KM'  bushels  had  been  sold  in  Ihf  precedinF  year 

i  import  .luotas  were  established  in  •«^'rdan«  w  th 
Per  M,  rublic  Law  No.  320.  and  Umited  imports  after 
May  28.  1941. 

^cricuilural  Marketing  Serv.<je  and  Bureau  ^Agri- 
cultural F.conomi.^.  Italic  fjpin^  r  j;^'^„"^' mt' 
For   earlier     an,    *«    Agricultural    fctatuSics.    1941, 

uble  1. 

What  does  this  table  show?  First,  it 
shows  that  wheat  exports  have  gradual- 
ly become  less.   It  shows  that  the  reason 
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for  the  over-normal  granary  was  that  we 
had  lost  our  exports.  If  we  had  exported 
as  much  wheat  duririK  the  10  years  of  the 
New  Deal  a.s  the  10  years  before  the  N.'W 
E>eal  we  would  not  have  had  a  kernel 
in  the  ever-normal  Kranary. 

What  else  doe.s  this  table  show?     It 
shows  that  durinp  1934.  1935.  and  1936   ' 


we  were  on  a  wheat-importinc  basis. 
Now.  here  is  another  fact  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  future  cencrations  of 
taxpayers.  During  the  3  years,  1934. 
1935.  and  1936.  when  we  were  importing 
wheat  each  year,  the  New  Deal  paid  the 
wheat  farmer  of  America  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  for  not  raising 


wheat,  and  if  he  did  raise  it  and  did  not 
Ket  enouRh  for  it  in  the  market  place, 
he  received  another  check  from  the  bor- 

'  rowings  for  future  generations  to  pay. 
The  official  payments  taken  from  a  table 

j   found    in    the    April    10    Congressional 

'  Record  are  as  follows: 


Payments  under  Agrifultural  Adju  tmcnt,  agricultural  commodity,   and   parity   programs,  by  program  years.  1933-42 
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This  is  a  total  .subsidy  from  1933  to 
1942  for  this  one  crop  of  over  $889,886  000. 

You  may  have  thought  you  paid  for 
your  daily  bread  when  you  bought  it  at 
the  market  place  but  you  will  note  that 
even  in  1942  there  were  $133,000,000.  or 
$1  per  person,  added  onto  the  public  debt 
for  future  generations  to  pay  because  the 
New  Deal  refu.sed  to  let  wheat  bring  its 
market  price  in  the  market  place. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  don^estic  sub- 
sidy for  wheat  other  subsidies,  like  loans 
and  insurance,  were  put  in  operation. 
By  1939  the  whole  domestic  and  foreign 
agricultural  program  of  the  New  Deal 
was  a  me.ss.  It  had  broken  down.  The 
folldwinu  table  shows  this  fact: 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  speci- 
fied farm  products.  Aug.  15.  1939,  and  their 

percentage  of  parity  price 


Average  prices  rereiied  by  fcirmrrs  for  speci- 
<lpf  farm  products,  Aug.  15.  1939,  and  their 
percentage  of  parity  price — Continued 
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This  official  table  also  shows  that  corn, 
cotton  and  wheat  even  after  millions  of 
sub.Mdies  was  only  49  to  56  percent  of 
parity  in  1939. 

We  were  u.sing  public  funds  for  sub- 
sidizing wheat  exports.  The  farmers' 
price  was  as  low  as  54  cents  per  bushel 
in  1939.  There  was  an  export  subsidy  of 
27  cents  per  bushel.  This  left  27  cents 
to  the  American  farmer  the  lowest  net 
price  of  wheat  since  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  In  addition  to  the  sub.>idies  for 
not  growing  wheat;  for  growing  it;  for 
not  getting  enoush  in  the  market  place 
when  the  New  Deal  would  not  allow  it; 
for  insurance;  for  loans;  for  export 
bounties;  lo  and  behold,  we  find  that  on 
May  29,  1941  by  President ;al  proclama- 
tion, an  import  quota  of  800  000  bushels 


of  wheat  and  4  000,000  pounds  of  flour 
was  placed  on  wheat  and  wheat  prod- 
ucts. Just  think  of  it;  After  all  the 
talk  about  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act. 

The  42  cents  per  bushel  duty  of  that 
act  was  retained  and  had  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  New  Deal's  issuing  of  a 
quota  that  was  practically  an  embargo. 
The  quota  is  le.ss  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  dom-^stic  production.  Do  you 
think  you  have  a  good-neighbor  policy 
by  placing  embargoes?  Was  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  duty  of  42  cents  per  bushel  too 
high  when  the  New  Deal  had  to  imple- 
ment it  with  an  embargo?  And  do  you 
believe  in  using  funds  secured  by  taking 
30  percent  of  the  customs  reccijDts  under 
section  32  of  the  A.  A.  A  .  and  funds  ob- 
tained largely  as  a  result  of  imports  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products,  and 
then  turn  around  and  use  them  to  make 
forced  exports  of  another  farm  crop? 
This  is  especially  cockeyed  when  you 
realize  the  subsidy  was  half  the  price  the 
farmer  received  for  the  wheat.  What  a 
me.ss.  Why  more  of  it?  When  we  .see 
duties  reduced  by  50  percent  on  livestock, 
or  all  the  law  allows,  and  then  see  the 
duties  collected  and  used  to  subsidize 
cotton  and  other  crops,  it  is  time  some- 
one did  some  thinking  and  acting. 

It  is  always  amusing  to  see  someone  so 
anxious  to  give  someone  else's  market 
away  But  how  about  tobacco  grown  in 
Tennessee?  Has  not  this  had  domestic 
subsidies  and  has  not  this  crop  had  loan 
support  and  lend-lease  support?  Here 
are  the  official  facts  as  to  adjustments 
and  price  subsidies: 


Payments  under  Ayricult 

ural  Adjustment,  agricultural  commodity,  and 

parity  programs,  by  program  years,  1933-42 
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Note  the  total  subsidy  has  been  $145.- 
837, fOO  in  the  10  years  the  crop  was 
worth  only  $224,670,000  for  1  year. 

Note  that  in  1934  tiie  subsidy  was  $43.- 
f 30,000.  The  farm  value  of  the  crop  was 
only  $22'» .699.000.  This  subsidy  was  18 
percent  of  the  farm  value  of  the  tobacco 
crop.  Her?  is  a  crop  that  for  years  has 
been  on  an  export  basis.  But  even  in 
1942.  you  will  note  that  tobacco  farmers 


received  $8,539,000  for  adjusting,  their 
acreage  and  becau.se  it  did  not  bring 
enough  in  the  market  place.  The  Amer- 
ican people  did  not  even  pay  for  their 
smokes  in  1942.  Would  or  could  you  be- 
lieve this?  Do  you  know  how  much 
lease-lend  funds  have  also  been  u.sed  for 
supporting  tobacco? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  Represent- 
ative from  a  State  that  has  a  crop  which 


is  on  an  export  basis  and  can  get  up  to 
18  percent  domestic  subsidy  would  be 
sati-sfled  with  most  any  foreign  agricul- 
tural trade  policy  as  lui.g  as  the  domestic 
agricultural  policy  made  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

I  really  like  to  take  up  cotton — that  is 
a  honey.  Following  are  the  largest  sub- 
sidies received  by  this  crop: 
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Payments  under  Agricultural  Adfi^si 

ment,  agrieultural  commodity,  and 

[   parity   programs,  by  program  years 

I9.U-42 

Comrrodity                       Vr.^ 

1'34               i'.;*"^ 

I'.iif. 

V.?- 

l'jaj« 

I'.-w              irio 

l:  11 

\H2 

Cotton: 

Adju.'^mciit   or   ccnserv* 
tion          . . 

$lfl,025,C(0 

ni5.mooo 

$13(1, 451.  COO 


tM,S84,C00 

(68,7^000 

f  142.  rt).-,  fflO 

fll\SlT.(^X!  '  $in?.  ,V4,  (XXI 

ftr,  2.'.i,rw 

»7,  7t«i.  (HHi 

$78,833,000 

rarity 

38,771,000   

i;3.0lKM,<Xi 

Wn  195.  (mo          '.h,  752.  POO  1 

Total    

IM.  (125,  ceo        115.'.2t;.a)0  1     12(t.  451,000 

IIU  (iii,  UX)  1       t*,742,(Uoi     ^.5,  .*.\  ( (0  j     215^  012, 1<XI  ,     l*i,  3Hs  U."0.  ] 

IM.  957,  UiU 

7\  883.  two 

I                    1 

You  will  note  this  crop  has  had  a  total 
subsidy  of  over  $1,544,812,000. 

They  grow  this  in  Tennessee,  too.  I 
will  not  enumerate  all  the  domestic  sub- 
sidies for  this  crop.  It  will  take  too 
long.  Some  of  the  subsidies  are  as  fol- 
lows: as  high  as  2  "2  cents  per  pound,  or 
$12.50  per  bale,  paid  for  export  bounty; 
this  export  bounty  as  much  as  $37,000,- 
000  in  one  year;  insurance  of  crop;  uses 
for  distribution  of  pillows  and  mattresses 
just  before  elections;  selling  stored 
cotton  for  a  little  over  half  its  value  for 
malting  Insulation  material — this  is  a 
new  one — and.  oh  yes.  loans.  loans,  and 
loans.  Remember  these  are  all  a  part 
of  the  foreign  agricultural  policy  as  they 
use  the  funds  collected  from  imports 
Irrgely  from  livestock  and  its  products  to 
put  this  cotton  in  foreign  trade. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Gofe  further  states 
that  "if  we  produced  at  home  all  the 
wool,  hides,  and  skins  we  need,  we  would 
normally  have  large  surpluses  of  meat." 
Now,  is  not  that  something  to  worry 
about?  Would  not  it  be  terrible  to  have 
livestock  products  to  export,  especially 
when  we  are  appropriating  five  to  seven 
million  dollars  a  year  to  promote  soil-de- 
pleting crops  like  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  basic  crops.  You  can  sec  these 
cash  crop  subsidy  obtainers  are  allergic 
to  livestock  and  livestock  farming. 

I  note  the  article  mentions  fox  im- 
ports. Here  are  the  facts  about  this 
livestock  product: 

Fox-pelt  exports 

7\.tai  (ux  i«U  iiniKjrts: 

1»29  •^■' 

19SI  2.'»)1 

i»a - >.2as 

1K(«  .    15.  Tan 

IW. '.'.'."".'. 2.^  >*M 

1«8 '«.«« 

»» 133  » 35 

This  shows  over  eight  times  as  many 
Imported  in  1939  as  in  1938.  Also 
shipments  were  coming  from  a  for- 
eign country  that  was  subsidizing  fox- 
pelt  production.  Here  we  had  an 
Infant  industry.  Just  getting  started, 
nearly  ruined  temporarily  by  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  the  duty.  Of 
course,  tobacco  was  receiving  from  ten 
to  forty  million  dollars  domestic  sub- 
sidy, so  no  doubt  the  tobacco  farmers  in 
Tennessee  would  not  be  so  critical  of  the 
duty  reduction  as  the  fox  breeder  who 
was  having  his  market  ruined  and  with- 
out the  blessings  of  a  New  Deal  subsidy 
for  future  generations  to  pay.  They 
asked  only  a  chance  at  the  American 
market.  If  they  had  had  a  crop  which 
had  betn  on  an  export  basis  and  if  they 
hr-d  had  a  total  domestic  subsidy  of  $43.- 
930.000  and  received  as  high  as  18  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  their  crop  in  dollars, 
Uke  tobacco  did  in  one  year,  as  a  subsidy 


out  0!  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
future  generations  to  pay,  possibly  noth- 
ing would  have  been  placed  in  the  Con- 
CRESSiOMAL  RECORD  to  disturb  our  cq^- 
league.  Poxes  evidently  are  raised  in  the 
wrong  place  geographically  though  cli- 
matically it  is  necessary  to  grow  them  in 
the  North. 

The  article  says  that  we  exported  over 
10  percent  of  our  automobiles  in  1937. 
The  official  facts  are  that  we  produced 
3.884.223  cars  and  chassis  in  1937  and 
exported  only  229.436.  or  less  than  6  per- 
cent. The  auto  manufacturer  will  have 
to  export  all  the  cars  he  has  been  selling 
the  American  farmer  If  they  continue  to 
give  the  farmers'  market  away.  Here 
are  the  facts: 

Motor    vehicles.-    United    States    production 
and  exports,  1937 

Pa.s.seiK'er  mrs  and  c•h8^^?ls; 
i'rijltiction 

.NumlHsr. S,SM.22:i 

Value  i:.3(>j.:i.s.0jl 

K^port--  It'  new  vehicles: 

Niitii»«f  T-M.ifm 

\«liie     1134^14.72". 

Source   TariJI  ronimfssif.n  , 

If  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  are  so 
wonderful,  why  do  not  their  proponents 
hew  a  little  closer  to  the  Une  in  their   , 
discussions. 

I  am  tired  of  listening  to  and  reading 
about  the  wonders  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  treaties.  We  all  know  the  State 
Department  is  allergic  to  customhouses. 
We  also  know  that  Mr.  Hull  has  been  in  ; 
a  strategic  position  during  the  past  few  , 
year;,  to  put  his  own  free-trade  plans 
into  operation — the  same  plans  he  could 
not  sell  his  colleagues  the  25  years  he  was 
a  Merhber  of  Congress.  It  has  cost  the 
livestock  farmers  of  America  millions  of 
dollars. 

Let  us  have  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions : 

First.  If  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  .so 
nefarious,  why  does  not  the  New  Deal 
repeal  it?  Certainly  there  have  been 
enough  rubber-stamp  Congresses  to  do 
it.  Why  criticize  it  and  still  keep  it? 
Why? 

Second.  Why  do  you  keep  a  7  cents  per 
pound  duty  on  peanuts,  which  is  twice 
the  normal  cost  of  production  and  more 
than  any  peanut  crop  has  been  worth 
the  past  20  years?  Are  only  livestock 
and  livestock  products  to  see  a  reduction 
in  duty  to  fill  New  Deal  aims  while  they 
spend  billions  on  soil -depleting  crops 
like  cotton  and  tobacco?  Why  such  a 
hiph  tariff  on  peanuts  and  then  subsi- 
dize it  in  addition  by  a  domestic  pro- 
gram? If  lowering  of  duty  is  desirable 
what  excuse  have  you  to  offer  for  not 
lowering  this  one? 

Third.  If  lower  duties  are  desirable, 
why  did  not  the  New  Deal  lower  the  duty 


on  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  yarns  by 
50  percent  like  they  did  on  much  of  the 
livestock? 

Fourth.  Why  did  the  New  Deal  raise 
the  duty  on  crab  meat?  Ls  it  produced 
in  the  right  section  politically?    Or  why? 

Fifth.  Why  not  tell  the  people  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  commodities  al- 
ready come  into  this  country  duty  free? 
Isn't  it  nearly  40  percent? 

Sixth.  Why  continually  trj'  to  tell  the 
farmer  how  much  the  treaties  do  for 
them  when  you  should  be  telling  them 
what  they  have  done  to  them. 

Seventh.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  subsi- 
dize some  States  from  25  to  30  percent 
of  the  total  annual  value  of  their  crops? 

Eighth.  If  the  New  Deal  foreign  and 
domestic  agricultural  program  is  so  won- 
derful, why  did  butter  average  less  than 
26  cents  per  pound  and  cheese  only  13 
cents  per  pound  the  first  10  years  this 
administration  had  control  of  Congress? 
Why  did  butter  average  39.9  cents  per 
pxjund  and  cheese  20.2  cents  per  pound 
the  10-year  period  before  the  New  Deal? 

Ninth.  How  do  j'ou  suppose  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  ever  produced  the  billion- 
bushel  wheat  crop  in  1915  before  he  had 
even  ever  heard  about  the  New  Deal? 
He  has  not  since. 

Mr.  GoRK  talks  about  two-way  trade. 
Under  the  New  Deal  it  is  one-way  trade 
as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  We 
have  agricultural  products  coming  in  but 
few  going  out;  we  have  few  dollars  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  Treasury  but 
many  going  out.  If  the  New  Deal  in  its 
domestic  and  foreign  agricultural  com- 
merce ends  up  by  following  huge  domes- 
tic subsidies  by  an  embargo  on  imports, 
can  much  be  said  for  the  efficacy  as  an 
instrument  to  maintain  or  encourage  a 
good-neighbor  policy? 


Senator  Chandler  and  Hit  Critici 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

OF   KUmJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Reootid,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Kentucky  Irish-Amer- 
ican: 

SCKATOB    CHAI«I>L*K    AKU    HIS    C«mC8 

Despit«  the  continued  attack»  of  the 
Courier-Journal,  Senator  "Happt"  Chandlz* 
continues  to  win  public  esteem  and  his  course 
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In  the  farm  b!oc  legislation  was  Ju.->t  another 
exhibition  cf  cour.ge  on  the  part  of  cur 
Junior  Senator  The  President  Intimated 
that  some  of  the  legislators  "passed  the 
buck"  In  dodfjing  a  direct  vote  on  the  farm 
bloc  veto.  Not  so.  Senator  Chandler.  He 
stated  publicly  that  he  thought  the  farm  bill 
was  a  bad  bill,  and  although  he  came  from 
a  farmins;  S'ate.  he  would  oppose  Its  passage 

The  Courier-Journal  omitted  mention  of 
"Happy  s'  courageous  stand  on  the  farm  bill 
veto,  but  attacked  him  viciously  for  support- 
ing the  McKellar  bill,  which  provides  that 
Senate  confirmation  be  necessary  for  ap- 
pointees whose  salaries  are  $4,500  cr  more. 
Here  apaln.  the  public  will  applaud  the 
Chandler  position  as  the  Government  depart- 
ments have  been  overcrowded  with  a  lot  of 
crackpot  professors  and  efficiency  experts, 
who  manage  to  sneak  into  some  fat-salarkd 
Job  and  give  out  the  statement  that  they  are 
'making  a  sjicrlfice  of  their  time  to  win  the 
war.  ' 

President  Rocsevelt  and  Cabinet  members 
are  blamed  for  these  "phonies"  who  Ret  these 
so-called  civil-service  and  merit  appointments 
from  some  crackpot  university  college  oro- 
fessor,  who  has  managed  to  become  a  depart- 
ment head  at  Washington.  The  "phonies" 
come  from  every  college  or  university,  L<nils- 
vllle  furnishing  a  few,  and  It  Is  from  this 
class  of  crackjxjts  that  we  receive  regvilations 
of  the  "don't-sUce-the-bread"  pattern.  Sena- 
tor McKellar  and  Senator  Chandler  are  on 
the  right  track.  Let  the  Senate  Investigate 
how  and  why  the  "traveling  professors"  are 
put  on  the  public  pay  roll. 

In  the  attempt  to  discredit  Senator  Chan- 
cier, the  poor  old  overworked  League  of  Wo- 
men Bolters  Wits  called  into  session  to  draft 
resolutions  censuring  the  Senator  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  sensible  bill.  The  League  of 
Women  Bi)lters  are  stooges  fur  the  traveling 
professors  and  reds,  who  address  the  league  at 
the  regular  meetings — and  stay  for  lunch. 
The  newspaper  dictators  sound  the  alarm 
when  they  want  Senator  Chanoliu  or  some 
other  public  ofHcial  criticized,  and  like  old  fire 
horses,  the  League  of  Women  Bolters  responds 
to  the  alarm.  "Happy"  need  not  worry  over 
the  league  criticism  as  no  one  takes  the  mem- 
bers seriously  and  their  political  strength  Is 
on  a  par  with  their  coaches — the  newspaper 
dictators. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1943 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  23.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kleberg  1  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  which  time  he  dis- 
cussed reciprocal  trade  pacts  at  some 
length.  His  remarks  showed  a  grasp  of 
the  subject  that  was  truly  impressive. 
They  were  doubly  helpful  because  what 
he  had  to  say.  and  the  suggestions  Mr. 
Kleberg  made  were  based  on  personal 
experience  and  observation.  His  tribute 
to  tlie  case  is  a  gem  that  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  permanent  record  and  it 
was  for  that  purpose  that  I  asked  the 
House  on  yesterday  for  p>ermission  to 
have  Mr.  Kleberg's  statement  in.serted 


I  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoih).  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  every  reader  of  the 
Record. 

STATKMF  NT  OF  HON  RICHARD  M  KM  PERC.  A  RFP- 
EE-iES'TATIVE  IN  CO.NCREbS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OP    TEXAS 

Mr  Ki.EBERc.  Mr  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee: 

I  do  not  want  to  take  very  much  of  your 
time.  The  matters  which  I  desire  to  call 
Vj  your  attention  are  matters  which  have 
to  do  with  certain  facts  which  apparently 
heretofore  have  played  no  very  Important 
part  In  the  development  of  the  so-called 
reciprocal    trade    treaties   or    agreements. 

In  the  first  place.  In  order  to  present  what 
I  have  in  mind.  I  think  it  wise  to  call  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  2 
major  elements  over  which  man  has  no  con- 
trol and  which  cannot  be  attected  by  legis- 
lation have  more  to  do  with  human  beings 
and  their  ability  to  produce  than  anything 
el.se:  those  are  climate  and  soil. 

Now.  I  speak  with  particular  reference  to 
trade  agreement,s  insofar  as  they  affect  thla 
hemisphere  When  you  analyze  the  situa- 
tion involved  In  this  hemisphere,  you  find 
that  you  have  two  major  zones  to  deal  with: 
the  Temperate  Z.jne,  which  Is  divided  Into 
two  parts;  we  occupy  the  n.orthern  part  of 
It.  and  the  southern  part  of  South  America. 
We  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Frigid  Zone  as  yet  And  there  Is  a  large  area 
lying  In  between  known  as  the  tropic  zone, 
beginning  In  the  southern  part  of  Mexico. 
Including  Central  America  and  Brazil.  d)wn 
to  where  the  coffee  zone  In  Brazil  comes  to 
an  end.  It  can  be  best  delineated  by  cI-mw- 
Ing  a  line  across  Brazil  from  east  to  west, 
Just  south  of  Sao  Paulo,  tncliidinc.  of  course, 
the  great  State  of  Rin  Orande  do  Sul  lii  Bra- 
zil, and  carrying  stialght  on  through  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

In  that  central  area,  the  Tropical  Zone,  the 
vast  majority  of  ih  production  of  that  zone 
Is  complementary  tj  our  economy  and  what 
we  produce,  and  we  have  need  for  It  It  Is 
probably  the  least  developed  area  today  of  the 
truly  productive  part  not  only  of  this  hemi- 
sphere but  of  this  world:  In  rtibber,  bananas, 
cocoa,  quinine,  silk,  essential  oils,  mandioca, 
and  all  those  products  which  fit  into  our 
economy  here. 

For  several  reasons  there  has  been  what 
might  be  stated  as  merely  a  natural  develop- 
ment. There  has  been  no  real  application 
of  scientific  endeavor  nor  effort  to  develop  the 
productivity  of  those  countries. 

Brazil  In  the  main,  could,  without  much 
effort,  but  with  some  essential  aid,  be  the 
greatest  rubber-  and  silk-producing  country 
In  this  world;  and  you  gentlemen  know  that 
We  need  rubber  and  silk 

Now,  for  a  moment,  let  u  look  to  the  other 
end  of  it  and  deal,  for  purpose.s  of  exemplifi- 
cation and  clarity  with  the  facts  havings  to 
do  with  the  most  productive  country  In  the 
Southern  Temperate  Zone,  Argentina     In  the 

'    Argentine,  ycu  find  a  highly  productive  belt, 

'  something  over  1  000  miles  long  and  several 
hundred  miles  wide  and.  by  comparison,  we 
lave  no  sue  h  area  of  prcducllon  In  this  coun- 
try, in  oui  rjine. 

I    kncv    wliereof   I   speak.      At    the   present 

j  time,  in  A;t;:nt.na,  they  are  confronted  with 
a  terrific  c;    aclysm.    They  are  having  a  very 

j    severe   drou   ht     probably    the   wor^t   one    In 

j  their  histcr  For  the  first  time  Argentina 
Is  not  even  clcrc  to  pr.r  In  the  pri,ductlen  of 

j    things  which  ^he  produces:    Bf-ef  rorn    wheat. 

:    rice:  all  of  thc^se  thing-  that  arc  h^^hly  com- 

;    petit  I  ve  to  our  economy. 

Part  of  the  Temperate  Zone  that  Is  In 
Latm  America  Is  In  the  part  which  I  dd  not 
mention,  m  Mexico.  Mexico  is  potentially 
a  great  power  in  the  production  of  livestock. 
Mexico,  for  many  years,  duo  to  Internal  trou- 
bles,  has    never    done    anything    mere    than 


what  mit'ht  be  termed  a«  piddlln?  They 
piddled  wiih  tlie  livestock  business.  They 
do  not  have  many  cattle  In  Mexico  now.  But 
they  have  more  than  they  have  had  hereto- 
fore. 

So,  when  you  take  that  picture  and  look 
at  what  ycu  have  to  deal  with,  from  the 
standpoint  of  climate  and  soil  and  productiv- 
ity without  man's  effort,  you  find  that  In  the 
Tropical  Zone  you  have  a  complementary 
economy,  and  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  in 
South  America.  y<-u  have  a  highly  competi- 
tive economy:  '-"ompetitlve  not  only  because 
of  soil  and  climate,  but  becau-se  of  history; 
the  customs,  the  habits,  the  actual  economic 
state  of  the  {>eoples  that  inhabit  those  coun- 
tries. 

In  Argentina,  you  have  no  high  Industrial 
development.  The  beef-cattle  indu.-itry  is 
the  principal  Industry  In  Argentina  The 
hides  from  Argentina  are  shipped  to  Europe 
and  are  tanned  and  reshlpped  back  to  Argen- 
tina, where  they  are  converted  Into  shoes  and 
leather  goods. 

That  18  one  of  the  major  Industries  in 
Argentina  at  present,  the  making  of  leather 
goods  out  of  hides  that  have  been  shipped 
across  the  ocean  and  tanned  and  shipped 
back. 

You  know  what  happens  to  their  corn?  I 
am  not  going  to  go  Into  that.  Members  of 
this  committee  are  thorouglily  conversant 
with  the  way  things  are  going  down  there 

Now,  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  object  of 
these  reclprocal-trnde  agreements  Is  to  de- 
velop to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  the  recrea- 
tion of  proper  relationships  among  the  peo- 
ples of  this  hemisphere.  You  cannot  do 
that.  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  this 
committee,  in  the  case  of  the  Argentine  by 
extending  to  them  a  paternall.=tic,  though 
friendly,  hand      It  cannot  be  done. 

The  people  of  the  Argentine  are  Just  as 
highly  educated  as  the  people  of  these  United 
States  and.  In  the  main,  more  highly  edti- 
cated.  They  are  a  very  proud;  they  are  a 
very  sensitive  p)eople;  and  they  are  essentially 
of  Latin  extraction. 

The  Italian  element  Is  the  largest  element 
In  the  Aigentme,  without  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  Spanish,  which  Is  the  back- 
ground; there  Is  more  Spanish  blood  In  the 
Argentine,  of  course,  than  all  the  rest  put 
together  But  In  the  case  of  the  Italian 
group,  those  people  migrated  to  the  Argentine 
through  the  years,  and  they  came  from  a 
crowded  country — Italy.  Tlie  German  Immi- 
gration was  from  a  crowded  country.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  that  country,  a  land  of  op>en 
spaces,  blessed  Immeasurably  with  productive 
power,  and  coming  as  I  say.  from  a  crowded 
area  into  a  country  where  the  people  were 
willing  to  accept  them,  they  Immediately, 
rapidly.  wlUinsiy.  and  enthusiastically  be- 
came a  part  of  those  people, 

They  stayed  there  They  became  a  part 
not  only  of  the  social  life,  but  of  the  business 
life,  and  finally  a  part  of  the  political  life. 
Both  Italy  and  Germany  have  exerted  a 
major  effort;  partly  it  was  a  deliberate  effort. 
In  recent  years,  but  in  the  pa«t  It  was  more 
or  less  a  kind  of  natural  result  of  what  was 
going  on 

The  trade  that  Argentina  ha.s  had  hereto- 
fore has  been  primarily  and  objectively  with 
the  eld  country  Why''  That  Is  very  patent. 
The  products  ef  the  Arpentlne:  wheat,  corn, 
wool — the  things  that  we  deal  in  here — they 
were  commodities  lh.it  were  needed  In  Eu- 
rop*'  and  they  were  net  needed  here 

Add  to  that  this  great  influx  of  people  to 
the  Argentine  to  which  I  have  referred  One- 
flfth  of  the  people  of  the  Argentine,  approx- 
imately, are  of  Italian  extraction  There  is 
a  very  high  percentage  of  Germans;  not  of 
the  Nazi  German — do  not  ml.sunderstand  me. 
I  am  talking  abf)Ut  the  old-type  German, 
who  was  highly  IndastnovLs,  highly  thrifty, 
highly  educated,  who  spok«  M.'veral  languages. 
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•nd,  ccmlng  out  of  his  crowded  country,  he    ! 
enthusiastically  did  his  best  to  become  a  good 
citizen  of  the  Argentine 

The  trade  of  the  Argentine  ha*  historically 
been  trade  with  the  old  country,  a  condition 
with  reference  to  the  Argentine  which  we 
should  welcome  to  a  certain  degree  And  I 
supcest  to  you  that  there  Is  a  way  to  do  a 
gcod-nelghbor  part,  a  constructive  part,  with 
reference  Ui  the  Argentine  by  making  con- 
cessions. If  concessions  are  to  t>e  m;  de.  In 
prorldlng  Arjrentina  with  ways  ard  means  of 
getting  her  prt  ductlon  over  to  Euicpe;  as- 
sisting her  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  clearing 
hou.se  to  develop  the  ability  to  tran.^pnrt  her 
enormous  production  In  a  service  which  must 
be  done  In  the  rehabilltatlcn  of  war-torn 
Europe.  A  la.  aid  Afr:ca. 

With  reference  to  the  other  countries.  In 
the  conFlderatlon  of  reclprccal  trade  agree- 
ments. It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  Congress 
heretofore  has  not  had  quite  ennuch  to  do, 
Mr  Chairman,  with  the  prrpa^ltlon  of  seeing 
to  It  that  this  Government,  through  Hs  rep- 
resentations, at  least  accords  w.th  and  op- 
erates ur.der  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

PoMcv  making  for  the  Government  of  the 
UniUd  States  in  foreign  affairs  Is  hli-torlcally 
and  ccnMltutlonaMy  a  function  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  But  In  the  case  of  treaties, 
treaties  of  major  Importance,  unilateral 
treaties,  to  sav  the  least,  have  been  treaties 
In  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stares 
has  part.clpated  at  lea.st  to  the  extent  of  re- 
quiring Senate  rntiflcatlon. 

There  Is  no  reason  on  this  earth.  Mr  Chair- 
man, In  the  development  of  this  great  pro-- 
gram  which  we  have  assumed  — not  because 
of  a  desire  to  do  so  but  because  of  the  power 
which  gave  us  what  we  have.  o\ir  life,  our 
liberty,  and  our  reason;  that  particular  E>eity 
whcm  we  worship  has  ordained  apparently 
that  this  NaMon  through  It?  development, 
ur.der  the  exercise  of  friendly  reason  and 
enterprise.  Into  a  nation  uprn  which  the 
eyes  of  'he  world  are  directed— I  say  there  is 
no  rea.'^on  why.  in  the  development  of  this 
great  program,  certain  things  cannot  be  done 
first. 

In  the  war  effort  we  are  saddled  unques- 
tionably and  Inescapably  with  the  Job  of  do.ng 
our  part  toward  the  rehabilUatlcn  of  the 
world.  We  ought  to  do  that  soundly,  net  as 
a  Santa  Claus  I  am  speaking  earnestly.  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  ought  to  do  It  with  a  knowl- 
edge ol  the  facts.  We  ought  to  do  It  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  appreciated  and 
which  would  add  to  the  respect  to  which  this 
Nation  Is  entitled,  for  the  part  which  it  has 
been  forced  to  play  In  lookn.g  forward  Into 
the  future,  tc  the  operation  of  these  treaties. 
The  acceptance  by  a  courtry  of  help,  as  a 
mend  cant,  as  (  ne  who  needs  and  must  have 
alms  and  charity,  and  having  the  hand  of 
opportun.ty  extended  to  It— these  are  two 
different  thing-  Feelings  between  countries. 
alter  all.  Mr  Chairman,  are  merely  a  trans- 
lation through  their  respective  governments 
of  the  actual  feelings  of  people  In  these  two 
countries,  or  more  countries,  toward  each 
other 

Mr  Chairman.  I  made  two  trips  to  South 
America  This  is  the  arst  statement  I  have 
ever  made  on  this  matter.  I  made  reports  to 
the  responsible  agencies  of  the  Government 
that  were  Interested,  of  what  I  had  found, 
and  had  numbers  of  conferences  with  them. 
But.  despite  that,  the  recommendations 
which  1  am  going  to  boll  down  for  you  gen- 
tlemen here  have  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

I  Uilnk  It  highly  proper  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  If  It  Is  to  act  upon  the 
proposition  of  extending  reciprocal  trade 
agreemeuU.  to  Indicate,  within  certain  lim- 
itations. Its  desire,  as  representative  of  the 
po<  pie  of  the  United  State*,  as  to  Just  what 
lines  of  endeavor  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  executive  branch  In  bringing  about  these 
recipr<x;al  trade  agreements. 


I  believe  there  should  be  some  limitation 
upon  the  exercise,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  possibly  too  charitable  an  atltude  on 
the  part  of  those  who  represent  this  Gcrv- 
ernnunt  and  are  empowered  to  make  these 
agreements. 

You  know,  charity  is  a  funny  thing.  It 
works  at  Its  ewlgin,  at  its  inception,  some- 
times in  a  political  way  But  In  the  long 
run.  finally  the  money  you  spend,  if  it  has 
been  spent  strictly  as  charity  and  with  a 
superior  attituele  which  this  Government  has 
heretofore  adopted  with  reierence  to  some 
of  these  other  countries,  finally  becomes 
translated  into  realities,  and  it  becomes.  In- 
stead of  a  friend  maker,  an  enemy  maker. 

We  hud  a  gentleman  testifying  here  a  mo- 
ment ago  Who  has  represented  the  dairy  in- 
dustry for  a  number  of  years.  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  occurred  to  him  or  not,  but  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  being  the  arse- 
nal of  democracy,  and  in  addition  to  being 
the  ai^cncy  which  produces  the  things  upon 
which  these  nations  who  are  striving  to  re- 
gain lll>erty,  and  others  to  save  their  liberty 
and  respect,  have  to  depend,  the  United  States 
has  become  an  international  milk  cow,  Mr. 
Cl^alrman. 

Mr.  KNUTSON   Has  become  what? 

Mr  Ki-EBEEG.  An  international  milk  cow. 
She  is  being  milked  by  too  many  milkers.  I 
d'  nut  want  the  United  States  to  be  looked  at 
by  people  who  have  every  right  to  be  our 
f  I  lends,  and  who  want  to  be  our  friends — I  do 
not  want  he    to  be  looked  at  as  a  boviiie 

I  want  tl^e  people  of  Argentina,  I  want  the 
people  of  Mexico,  U)  continue  to  Icx^k  at  the 
United  States  of  America  for  what  the  United 
States  of  America  is — a  strong,  a  dependable 
ally  and  friend,  but  one  that  demands  and  is 
entitled  to  respect. 

The  outcome  of  the  operation  of  a  properly 
worked  out  set  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
between  those  countries  is  not  In  doubt,  if 
you  go  at  It  on  a  business  basis.  That  Is.  if 
you  go  at  it  with  an  objective,  and  a  set  cf 
limitations  which  you  able  gentlemen  can 
write  into  the  proposed  extension,  that  with 
reference  to  those  operations,  for  instance, 
in  the  Temperate  Zone  every  effort  be  made  to 
complement  our  economy,  through  coopera- 
tion, by  aiding  them  i-.  doing  their  part,  as 
Christians  and  as  humanitarian  people,  in 
rehabilitating  through  their  great  productive 
enterprise  the  nations  that  are  in  need  on 
the  other  side  in  Europe  And  when  they  fall 
short,  if  there  Is  anything  we  can  add  to  It, 
we  shall;  but  only  until  they  have  done  their 
part  will  we  go  into  that  field. 

And  we  should  tell  them  the  reasons,  the 
true  reasons,  and  not  sidetrack  the  ciuestion. 
as  to  why.  for  Instance,  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  Inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  both 
Arj^entlna  and  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
Argentina  to  come  in,  for  lixstance,  with  her 
cattle,  her  livestock,  her  abundance  of  corn 
and  feed  and  stuff  of  that  sort. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time,  but 
I  thll^k  It  is  important  for  you  gentlemen 
to  have  a  slant  on  the  diversity  tha't  exists 
between  the  sUttis  occupied  by  the  cows  In 
Argentina  and  that  of  the  cows  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  certain  pertinent  facts  that 
win  be  here  until  certain  things  happen, 
which  I  will  describe  briefly  In  Just  a  moment. 
±n  the  United  States  of  America,  the  cow 
Is  probably  the  greatest  agent  and  adjunct 
to  a  continuity  of  freeman's  government  that 
we  have. 

Tlie  cow  Is  the  greatest  friend  to  the  cap- 
italistic system;  which,  by  the  way,  gentle- 
men, is  the  only  system  under  the  sun  where 
men  can  retain  their  freedom  and  can  func- 
tlo  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  God-given 
reason.  In  lU  application  to  free  enterprise 
and  the  building  of  a  great  country. 

That  is  why  this  country  occupies  the  po- 
sition that  It  does  occupy.  Now,  why  is  the 
cow  of  the  United  State*  different  from  the 
cow  of  the  Argentine? 


In  the  first  place,  if  you  will  take  the  aver- 
age ac^reage  necessary  In  the  UnittKl  States 
of  America  to  produce  a  cow,  and  then  take 
that  same  acreage  to  the  Argentine,  you  will 
find  that  they  can  produce  four  cows  on  It. 

Add  to  that  that  they  can  produce  four 
cows  on  it  simply  t)ecause  of  a  different 
status  between  Mrs.  Argentine  Cow  and  Mrs. 
United  States  Cow. 

You  can  start  in  the  woods  in  Maine;  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  on  a  crisp,  cold  morn- 
ing, when  the  loggers  are  out  In  the  field  to 
cut  trees,  and  in  your  own  minds  visualise 
the  manpower-hours  that  are  expended  in 
felling  the  trees;  the  nianpower-hours  in 
moving  those  trees  down  streanis  or  on  slides 
or  whichever  you  will,  to  great  sawmiUs;  the 

manpwwer-hours  employed  in  those  sawmills 
In  converting  those  great  tr-  fs  Into  usable 
lumber  that  goes  into  the  building  of  farm- 
houses and  barns  that  attend  Mrs.  United 
States  Cow.  Then  take  the  manpower  and 
latKDr  that  is  necessary  to  throw  those  barns 
and  those  houses  together;  the  fences,  the 
rails,  the  corrals,  the  great  stockyards,  the 
stock  cars  that  cover  this  country;  tiie  raw 
material  and  the  manpower  required  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  usable  and  finally  finished  ar- 
ticle that  only  the  cow  of  the  United  States 
has  to  have  because  of  the  status  that  she 
occupies. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Take  the  manpower-hours  of  the  miners  that 
prexluce  the  product  to  provide  the  system  cf 
rails  and  spikes  and  clamps  and  hinges 

Mr.  Knutson.  And  stanchions 

Mr.  Klkberg.  And  stanchions  and  chasf^ls, 
and  things  that  go  into  automobiles— uucks 
and  freight  cars,  over  this  country,  that  haul 
only  cows  and  the  products  of  the  cow;  the 
great  refrigerator  cars  that  are  used  to  trans- 
port the  pioducts  of  the  American  dairy 
industry. 

Take  the  amount  of  man-hours  that  go 
Into  the  development  of  the  original  mate- 
rials that  go  Into  the  great  creameries  of  this 
country;  their  separators  and  their  great 
churns;  in  their  bottling  plants.  And  take 
your  butcher  knives  and  fork.-  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  that  kind.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to 
go  Uirough  the  whole  list.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  cornfields  and  the  manpower-hours  used 
In  raising  corn:  the  manpower-hours  used  to 
raise  wheat;  the  manpower-hours  used  to 
raise  cottonseed  and  to  convert  that  cotton- 
seed Into  cake  and  meal. 

When  you  really  go  Into  It  you  see  tliat 
Mrs.  United  States  Cow.  because  of  the  dlf- 
ferene^e  in  the  situation  in  thi&  country.  Is 
not  only  the  agent  of  capitalism, -and  one 
of  the  things  that  keeps  us  free,  but  at  the 
same  time,  without  her  as  a  foster  mother 
In  this  country,  we  would  not  toe  In  very 
hot  shape,  would  we? 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts,  and  let  us  lejok 
at  them  In  the  face  ratl^er  than  beat  around 
the  bush. 

In  the  Argentine  they  do  not  have  big 
bams.  In  the  Argentine,  the  Industrializa- 
tion of  the  beef  and  dairy  cattle  industry 
is  in  lU  Infancy.  The  byproducts  down  there 
are  a  bagatelle  <x»mpared  with  what  we  pro- 
duce. 

Out  there  they  broadeukst  maize;  on  a  field, 
during  a  dormant  period;  on  a  pasture  after 
a  regular  growth  cf  alfalfa.  And  you  see 
cattle  walking  on  those  ranges  without  bams, 
feeding  on  hard  grain  feed,  and  there  is  not 
a  finer  balanced  feed  on  this  earth 

They  do  not  require  any  troughs.  They 
do  not  require  any  labor  to  feed  them.  Ood. 
and  what  He  gave  them,  feeds  them. 

You  bring  In  these  Immense  iierds  and 
they  look  like  they  stepped  out  of  a  shpw 
barn.  The  cow  down  there  does  aot  work 
for  the  people;  the  people  work  for  the  cow. 

Mr.  KKtrrsoK.  Are  they  white  faces,  most 
of  them? 

Mr.  Kixsraa.  They  have  the  finest  B*re- 
fords,  the  finest  Shorthorns,  the  finest  Ancus 
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cattle,  taken  in  bulk.  In  my  opinion,  that  c.in 
be  found  In  big  countries  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  DiNCELL.  Why  do  we  not  have  them 
here? 

Mr.  Kleberg    We  do  have  them  here. 

Mr.  DiNCEi.L  I  mean  to  approach  what  they 
have. 

Mr.  Klebekc  We  do  not  have  the  climate 
and  we  do  not  have  the  soil. 

Mr.  DiNCELL.  We  started  with  scrubs, 
whereas  thry  started  with  thoroughbreds, 
when   they  dla  start. 

Mr.  Klebfro.  Of  course,  all  of  their  econ- 
omy I  repeat,  was  based  on  the  Influx  of 
people  from  the  old  country.  That  Is  one 
of  the  major  reasons.  So  far  as  the  cattle 
industry  is  concerned,  beef  cattle  all  came 
from  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  types 
made  durin?  the  years  when  that  great  m- 
oustry  was  beuig  built  still  exist. 

Mr  Reed  They  had  nothli\g  but  scrub  cat- 
tle fur  about  tour  ctnturles 

Mr  Klecerg.  That  is  rl^ht,  Mr  Chairman; 
1  do  not  want  to  go  on  at  too  great  length, 
but  I  do  feel.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  look 
at  the  two  cows,  Mrs.  Argentine  Cow  and  Mrs. 
United  States  Cow.  I  think  1  have  made  out 
a  case  to  show  you  a  dt  finite  and  distinct 
difference  between  the  two 

Let  us  say  something  else  about  It.     Mrs. 

/Cow.  In  additu.m  to  being  what  I  have  de- 
scribed her  to  be.  is  something  el.sc  in  this 
country.  She  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant stones  in  .sustaining  the  credit  structure 
upon  which  thl.s  country  of  ours  depends.  ■ 
Of  the  one-billlon-nltie-hundred-mllUoM- 
odd  acres  In  continental  United  States.  74 
percent  of  that  real  property  is  used  by  Mrs. 
Cow,  and  whenever  the  earning  power  of  real 
property  as  you  gentlemen  know  so  well,  gets 
below  Us  valuation  for  taxable  purposes  and 
as  collateral  fur  debt,  you  have  not  got  very 
good  credit.     Let  us  not  forget  that 

About  57  percent  of  the  cash  return  from 
all  the  products  of  what  we  term  the  fields 
is  converted  into  cash  through  Mrs.  Cow, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  livestock  out.  1  am 
giving  you  statistics  that  will  bear  irispec- 
tion. 

When  you  Indulge  in  debate  or  dlscu.sslon 
of  a  proposition  of  endangering  such  an 
agency  to  the  point  of  destruction  by.  for 
Instance,  the  abrogation  of  the  .eanltary  reg- 
iilatioas  that  are  being  di.'^cus.^ed  over  here 
In  the  Senate^that  would  not  help  ArKcntlna 
and  It  would  not  help  mutual  understanding. 
Take  the  hoof-and-mriuth  disca.se  in  the 
Argentli'.e,  The  average  death  rate  from 
that  disease,  due  to  the  combined  ct>ndltlons 
of  climate  and  soil,  runs  from  6  to  11  per- 
cent; that  Is.  6  percent  at  the  low  and  11 
percent  at  the  top 

In  the  four  outbreaks  that  we  have  nad 
here  It  has  run  between  98  and  100  percent 
In  the  Infected  hefds.  Now.  some  will  ask. 
Why?  It  Is  the  same  germ.  1  guess  It  Is. 
Nobody  has  disco\ered  that  germ  Nobody 
has  l.solated  it  Consequently,  there  is  no 
Immunizing  agent,  no  serum,  and  no  cure 
for  It. 

But  here  Is  why.  Eleven  months  out  of  the 
year  In  Argentina  on  the  cattle  ranges  there 
_ls  available  succulent  green  feed,  soft  feed 
which  a  cow  with  a  sore  mouth  can  eat  And 
In  the  Argentine  Mrs  Cow  docs  not  walk,  at 
the  out.slde.  quite  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
water   over   the  whole  country 

In  the  United  States  of  America  Mrs  Cow 
walks  over  2  miles,  and  she  walks  on  hard 
ground,  and  for  only  2  months  of  the  year 
does  she  have  available — that  is.  In  the  aver- 
age year,  in  this  country— green  food  to  eat. 
Now,  a  cow  With  a  sore  mouth  cannot  cat 
hard,  dry  focd  And  a  cow  with  sore  feet 
cannot  walk  2  milts. 

I  am  reducing  this  down  to  the  practical 
facts. 

Now.  to  permit   a  repetition   of  what   has 
happened    before    and    what    w«    knuw    will 


happen  araln  Is  something  that  is  silly.  Thl.s 
matter  that  I  am  talking  to  you  about  has 
been  presented  to  prominent  men  in  the 
Argentine  beef  cattle  Indu.'-try.  They  under- 
stand it.  and  accept  it. 

We  would  have  no  more  trouble  d';wn  there 
ab(jUt  their  ln?l.stent  demand  on  shipping  us 
either  live  or  chilled  beef;  not  one  bit  That 
is,  if  we  did  so  both  In  understanding  and  a 
willingness  to  aid  them  in  their  problem  as 
they  are  willing  to  aid  us. 

They  are  not  going  to  bother  us  if  we  treat 
them  right;  I  can  tell  you  that  now.  But  the 
only  way  you  can  treat  them  right  Is  to  fix 
It  so,  in  the  limitations  granted  under  which 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  can  be  drawn  ?o 
that  they  will  not  bo  mistreated  by  a  lot  of 
folks  who  do  not  know  anytlilng  about  their 
background,  their  customs,  their  habits,  or 
any  other  darn  thing,  and  whose  acts  and 
activities  and  dealings  breed  di.^res-pect  for  the 
United  States,  and  unfriendliness  rather  than 
frlendlli.ess. 

I  wish  1  had  more  time.  Mr  Chairman. 
But  there  Is  a  little  pamphlet  that  was 
drafted,  as  a  result  of  the  combined  confer- 
ences that  we  had.  during  a  trip  that  the 
writer  of  this  report  made  through  the  South 
and  Central  American  countrie.s,  and  I  think 
It  would  be  well  for  you  to  include  those  in 
your  hearings.  I  am  going  to  leave  a  copy  of 
It  here. 

The  Chairman  Without  objection.  It  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  matter  referred   to  Is  as  follows: 
[Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College    of    T>'Xas.    fourth    series,    vol.    13, 

March   1.  1942,  No    3| 

"The  Agricultural  Economy  of  Central  and 
SoLTH  America 

"(By  E    J    Kyle,  dean,  school  of  agriculture. 

the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 

Texas,  College  Station.  Tex  ) 

"This  tour  was  sponsored  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs;  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co  ,  and  An- 
derson. Clayton  &  Co  .  cooperating. 

"The  primary  purposes  of   the  tour  were — 

"I.  To  study  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the    countries   visited. 

"II.  To  study  their  agricultural  edticatlonal 
systems. 

"III.  To  promote  better  relations 

"Mileage  traveled:  The  tour  required  the 
traveling  of  19,812  miles  In  regular  flight  by 
plane  wliich.  together  with  detours  made  on 
account  of  unfavorable  weather,  totaled  over 
20,000  miles;  over  2,000  miles  were  traveled 
by  automobile;  and  about  1000  miles  by 
train 

"The  principal  countries  visited:  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica.  Venezuela.  Trintdad,  Brarril,  Ar- 
gent inn,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Panama. 

"Reports  prepared  as  u  result  of  this  tour 
Include:  To  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordlnntor 
of  Inter-Ainencan  Affairs:  The  Agricuiitiial 
Economy  of  Central  and  South  America;  Agri- 
cu'tural  Education  in  Central  and  South 
America;  Personnel,  Press,  and  Public  An- 
nouncements Relating   to   the  Tour. 

"To  the  Standard  Oil  Co  :  A  Study  of  the 
Agricultural  Economy  of  Venezuela 

"To  Anderson.  Clayton  &  Co  :  Analysis  cf 
the  Cotton  Industry  In  Brazil. 

"P.ART  I 

"The  influence  of  climate  and  soil 

"The  two  factors  that  have  exerted  the 
most  profound  influence  throughout  the  cen- 
turies upcn  H'.an,  upon  animals,  and  upon 
plants  In  all  p:irt3  of  the  world  have  b^-en 
climate  and  .soil.  These  factors  are.  funda- 
mental; that  is  to  say.  they  cannot  be 
changed  by  man.  especially  over  wide  areas. 
The  effects  cf  these  factors  are  demonstrated 
abundantly  in  a  study  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  Central  and  South  America 

"There  are  two  other  factors  that  have  had 
a  strong  influence  over  man  lu  Central  and 


South  America.  These  are  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion and  the  topcgraphy'  of  the  country. 
These  two  factors  are  not  so  fundamental  as 
climate  and  soil,  especially  In  other  sections 
of  the  world,  but  in  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries  they  have  exerted,  and 
are  destined  to  continue  to  exert,  a  power- 
ful influence  for  many  years  to  come. 

"The  people  of  Central  and    Soutli   America 
and  our  relations  witli   them 

"In  order  to  secure  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  Central  and  South  America  and 
then  be  able  to  analyze  it  and  prt  perly  coor- 
dinate it  with  our  own  economy,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  know  first  the  peoples  and  their 
customs. 

"I  found  the  people  of  Central  and  S<.uth 
America  to  be  kind,  fnendly,  and  exceedingly 
gracious.  They  are  generally  of  two  classes, 
the  wealthy  and  the  low-lncome  groups  Tlie 
wealthy  group  Is  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
especially  in  Brazil.  The  low-Income  group 
Is  made  up  principally  of  Spaniards,  Indian.'-, 
and  Negroes,  and  a  mixture  of  the  three,  A 
large  percentage  of  the  people  living  In  most 
of  the  Central  and  South  American  countries 
belong  to  the  low-Income  group 

"In  the  southern  countries,  especially  In 
southern  Brazil.  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
Chile,  there  are  large  numbers  of  compara- 
tively recent  immigrants.  These  have  come 
primarily  from  Italy.  Spain.  Portugal,  and 
Germany.  It  Is  highly  Important  for  us  to 
understand  and  evaluate  properly  the  ability 
I  of  these  people  to  coordinate  themselves  with 
the  people  of  their  adopted  country  as  com- 
pared to  the  way  our  own  countrymen  fit  into 
the  situation. 

"A  few  of  our  countrymen  In  Latin  America 
are  not  there  with  the  thought  of  making 
permanent  homes.  This  means  that  they  are 
not  siibject  to  the  same  restraint  In  their  con- 
duct that  they  would  be  If  they  were  among 
people  whom  they  expected  to  have  as  neigh- 
bors for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  also  mean.s 
that  In  many  cases  they  are  not  Interested 
primarily  In  building  up  a  position  or  busi- 
ness for  an  Indeflnitc  future,  but  rather  In 
making,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  stake  with 
which  to  return  to  this  country.  As  a  result 
they  are  likely  to  be  leas  considerate  of  the 
nationals  than  wovild  be  expected  of  an  aver- 
age North  American  They  are  there  to  take 
rather  than  to  contribute  Some  of  our  citi- 
zens, however,  are  exerting  a  fine  influence  in 
both   their  bus-lncss  and  social  contacts 

"I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  carefully 
the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co  :  An- 
derson, Claytcn  &  Co  ;  and  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  In  most  of  the  countries  where  they 
operate.  They  are  doing  many  constructive 
things  for  the  governments  and  for  the  peo- 
ple In  the  countries  In  which  they  are  located. 
Their  Influence  Is  wholesome. 

"The  failure  of  some  of  our  people  to  fit 
Into  the  situation  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
equal  or  slightly  less  degree  with  the  British. 
a  shade  less  with  the  Germans,  and  much 
less  In  the  case  of  the  south  Europeans. 
These  are  logical  differences  when  we  consider 
that  there  is  no  overcrowding  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  Englishman  typically  dislikes 
separation  from  his  own  Island,  that  Ger- 
many Is  a  little  more  overcrowded  than  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  scuthern  European  coun- 
tries are  all  overcrowded  and  poor  The  south 
Europeans,  of  course,  find  less  change  of  cus- 
toms and  culture,  since  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  the  nrlnclpal  artificial  Ir.Huence 
from  the  Colonial  days  until  this  tune. 

"These  obstacles  and  handicaps,  as  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Europeans,  cannot  be 
entirely  overcome,  since  they  spring  frcni 
real  causes — our  wealth  and  ample  space  here 
versus  overcrowding  and  poverty  In  Exirope 
and  the  ccmmuniiy  cf  Catholic  and  Latin 
culture  which  we  do  not  share.  This  difflnil- 
ty,  however,  can  be  mitlratPd  and  pnrtly 
overcome  by  national  policies  which  will  pro- 
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mote  more  gencrotis  contributions  from  cur 
people  to  the  development  of  Latin  American 
resources  and  human  advancement.  It  is 
certain  that  much  good  can  be  done  by  the 
Increase  of  proper  contacts  and  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  through  educational  ex- 
chr^nges.  awarding  of  scholarshlpg.  and  pro- 
motion of  the  right  kind  of  tourism. 

"I  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  source 
of  immigration  to  Latin  America  will  change 
materially  Certainly  there  will  be  no  flood 
cf  immigration  to  Latin  Ameilca  from  cur 
own  still  undevelcped  country.  I  believe,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  steady  flow  of  im- 
migrants will  continue  to  come  from  conti- 
nental Europe  and  undoubtedly  will  be  speed- 
ed up  as  an  aftermath  of  this  war.  Artificial 
efforts,  to  be  sure,  may  be  made  to  curb  this 
Immigration,  but  I  believe  that  forces  actu- 
ating It  will  be  too  powerful  to  be  greatly 
checked.  The  more  the  south  Europeans 
move  in.  the  more  firmly  scuthern  Europe 
w  ill  influence  the  nature  and  culture  of  Latin 
America. 

"It  is  entliely  unrealistic  to  dream  that  the 
commercial  relations  of  temperate  South 
America  will  turn  under  normal  conditions 
t(jward  this  continent  and  away  from  Europe, 
because  climate  and  soil  make  them  our 
competitors  and  make  their  economy  natur- 
r.lly  complementary  to  the  economy  of 
Europe  The  coffee  zone  In  Brazil  is  the 
eouthernmcst  zone  which  is  in  any  Important 
respect  complementary  to  our  agricultural 
economy. 

"I  thiiik.  therefoie.  that  efforts  to  promote 
an  economy  complementary  to  ours  can  be 
directed  with  a  strong  chance  of  success 
chiefly  toward  the  tropical  countries.  I  be- 
lieve, too.  that  It  Is  impelllngly  Important  to 
direct  them  there.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
a  mere  pitifully  imscratched  part  of  the  world 
than  Central  and  South  America,  north  of  20 
degrees  south  It  is  surprising  that  some 
of  the  temperate  countries  which  are  hun- 
gry for  materials  have  not  already  fought 
their  way  into  those  countries,  and  It  seems 
to  me  a  kind  of  natural  law  that  sooner  or 
later  they  will  do  this  unless  the  United 
States  cocper.ites  with  It.s  neighbors  to  de- 
velop them  in  the  common  Interest  of 
humanity 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  to  closer  re- 
lations With  the  people  of  temperate  South 
America,  as  of  tropical  America.  Is  to  recog- 
nize that  our  common  destiny  can  be 
achieved  only  If  we  cooperate  in  developing 
our  countries  and  in  encouraging  and  pro- 
tcctirg  each  other.  This  would  mean  a  divi- 
sion between  them  and  us  cf  the  prerogative 
and  responMbility  for  the  development  of 
the  whole  Hemisphere  and  an  alliance  by 
which  we  would  assure  them  protection 
asplnst  aggression  from  outside  their  conti- 
nent. 

"We  must  go  much  further  than  this 
V.'hcn  we  have  won  this  war.  which  we  most 
assuredly  will  do.  we  must  be  prepared  to 
use  the  full  force  of  our  wealth  and  influence 
In  aiding  them  in  the  further  development 
cf  their  natural  resources  and  In  .«io  placing 
their  surplus  prcduct.s  on  the  markets  of  the 
World  that  there  will  be  no  disastrous  com- 
petition between  them  and  us. 

The  agricultural  zones  of  Central  and  South 
America 

"There  a'-e  two  great  agricultural  zones 
lying  within  the  Central  and  Sotith  American 
countries.  They  are  the  Tropical  and  Tem- 
perate Zones.  Climate  and  soil  have  made 
them  immutable:  that  is,  unchangeable. 
Man.  animals,  and  plants  are  dominated  by 
them.  It  is  absolutely  es-sentlal  that  we 
understand  and  therefore  place  ourselves  in 
haimonv  with  the  natural  laws  that  govern 
these  zcjnes  if  our  work  is  to  be  constructive 
1.1  the  develcpment  of  a  prcgram  that  will  be 
mutually  tenencial  to  ttcm  and  to  us. 
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"1.  The  Tropical  Zone:  The  Tropical  Zone 
Includes  practically  all  the  Central  American 
countries  and  that  part  of  South  America 
lying  north  of  the  coHce  zone  In  southern 
Brazil.  These  countries,  with  the  exception 
of  Brazil,  are  limited  In  areas  and  have  small 
populations.  A  large  percentage  of  the  people 
are  of  the  poorer  class.  Their  natural  re- 
sources, however,  are  potentially  great  as  well 
as  important,  but  they  have  never  been  de- 
veloped properly.  These  countries  are  in 
great  need  of  financial  assistance,  such  as  only 
the  United  States  Is  capable  of  providing. 
This  financing  should  be  provided  on  a  strictly 
business  basis  and  should  be  administered 
With  wisdom,  fairness,  and  Justice. 

"The  agricultural  economy  of  the  Tropical 
Zone  is  almost  wholly  complementary  to  our 
own;  that  Is,  there  Is  no  serious  conflict  be- 
tween what  the  people  of  those  countries  pro- 
duce and  desire  to  sell  to  us  and  to  the  world 
and  that  which  we  produce. 

"The  chief  agricultural  products  of  the 
Tropical  Zone  are  coffee,  rubber,  bananas, 
cocoa,  sugar,  quinine,  pineapples,  coconuts, 
silk,  essential  oils,  mandioca  or  yuca,  beans, 
corn,  and  many,  many  other  products.  Some 
of  these  could  be  made  of  great  economic 
value  to  those  countries  and  are  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  our  own  economy.  This  is  true 
of  such  Important  commodities  as  coffee, 
rubber,  silk,  and  quinine.  We  should  make 
every  possible  effort  to  assUt  all  these  coun- 
tries In  the  development  and  marketing  of 
these  complementary  products,  because  In 
doing  so  we  will  not  only  be  rendering  a 
valuable  service  to  them  but  will  be  greatly 
strengthening  our  own  public  welfare 

2  The  Temperate  Zone:  The  Temperate 
Zone  includes  all  that  region  of  South  Amer- 
ica south  of  the  coffee  zone.  The  country  is 
more  thickly  populated  and  better  developed 
than  In  the  Tropical  Zone.  The  principal 
agricultural  products  of  this  section  parallel, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  main  agricul- 
tural products  that  make  up  our  own  com- 
mercial agricultural  economy.  I  have  refer- 
ence particularly  to  commodities  such  as 
corn,  wheat,  Ijeef,  cotton,  flax,  and  wool. 

"These  products  can  be  produced  in  those 
countries  considerably  cheaper  than  they  can 
in  our  own  country,  by  reason  of  a  more  fa- 
vorable soil  and  climate,   and  cheaper  labor. 

"Conflict  of  interests:  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  this  country  avoid  disastrous  com- 
petition with  the  countries  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  in  marketing  our  agricultural  commod- 
ities. I  believe  that  this  harmful  conflict 
can  be  avoided  by  proper  planning  ahead. 

"The  case  of  Brazil,  Brazil  probably  has 
more  and  a  greater  variety  of  natural  re- 
sources than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Many  of  these  are  agricultural  and  almost 
wholly  undeveloped  There  are  vast  stretches 
of  Brazil  that  have  hardly  been  visited  by 
civilized  man.  Most  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  Brazil  are  complementary  to  our  own 
economy.  We  should  assist  her  to  the  limit 
In  the  development  of  these  products  and  in 
placing  them  on  the  markets  of  the  world, 
including  our  own 

"Many  of  these  products — for  example,  cof- 
fee, rubber,  silk,  and  quinine — are  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  this  country,  Brazilian  climate  and  soil 
and  the  labor  situation  seem  to  be  Ideal  for 
the  production  of  these  important  commod- 
ities. I  am  convinced  that,  with  the  proper 
encouragement  and  financial  assistance,  Bra- 
zil can  become  the  leading  producing  country 
In  the  world,  especially  of  rubber  and  silk. 

"The  people  of  Brazil  are  kind  and  friendly 
and  easy  to  get  acquainted  with.  They  give 
an  immediate  and  favorable  response  to  a 
sympathetic  and  understanding  approach 
from  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  All 
classes  of  their  citizens  know  and  greatly  ad- 
mire President  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull. 
I  "By  making  the  right  approach  It  would  be 
1    an  easy  matter  to  secuie,  to  even  a  greater 


extent  than  prevails  now  the  full  and  sincire 
friendship  and  coo{;erat:on  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  Brazil. 

"In  my  judgment,  it  Is  impotsib'e  to  over- 
estimate the  Importance  of  the  friendship  cf 
Brazil.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  key  coun- 
try among  all  of  the  South  Amcr.can  coun- 
tries m  guarding  against  an  invasion  of  the 
United  States  from  the  south.  Brazil 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east 
almost  to  the  Andes  Mountains  on  the  west. 
It  would  be  practically  Impossible  for  any 
country  to  Invade  us  from  the  south  as  long 
as    Brazil    remains   friendly. 

c.  The  Case  of  Argentina:  Argentina  Is 
easily  our  most  difficult  problem  among  all 
the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 
It  is  not.  however.  In  my  Judgment,  our  most 
Important  and   vital  problem. 

"Our  people  and  our  Government  have 
made  many  mistakes  in  dealing  with  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  Argentina.  Tliese 
mistakes  have  been  made  either  through  a 
misunderstanding  on  our  part  of  their  social, 
economic,  and  political  position,  or  our  re- 
fusal to  face  the  real  facts  and  deal  with  the 
situation  In  a  Just  and  businesslike  way. 

"The  people  of  Argentina  on  the  other 
hand  have  not  understood  us  or  our  agricul- 
tural economy  and  for  this  reason  have  sorely 
misjudged  our  Intentions. 

"Here  are  the  factors  that  must  be  given 
full  and  careful  consideration  before  we  can 
hope  to  arrive  at  a  solution  that  will  be  fair 
and  Just  to  both  sides  In  the  settlement  of 
this  embarrassing  situation: 

"1.  The  people  of  Argentina  are  principally 
of  Spanish  origin.  These  people  are  proud, 
sensitive,  individualistic,  and  exceedingly 
ambitious.  They  are  well  educated  and  In- 
telligent. The  standard  of  education  Is  high 
throughout  all  of  Argentina.  These  are  all 
admirable  traits  and  accomplishm.ents. 

"2  There  are  many  immigrants  In  Ar- 
gentina. They  have  come  mostly  from  south- 
ern Eu:ope,  Nearly  one-flfth  of  her  people 
are  Italians.  There  are  also  many  Germans 
and  Japanese.  The  Germans  have  trained 
the  army.  All  of  the  Immigrants,  especially 
the  Italians  and  those  from  Spain,  have  fitted 
into  the  religious,  social,  and  economic  life 
of  their  adopted  country  better  than  the 
North  Americans. 

"3.  Agriculture  Is  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Argentina.  The  climate  and  soil  of  this  great 
agricultural  region  is  similar  In  many  respects 
to  that  of  our  Corn  Belt  and  the  south- 
western section  of  the  United  States. 

"4.  The  Agricultural  Belt  of  Argentina  lies 
in  the  center  of  the  country.  It  is  over  one 
thousand  miles  In  length  and  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  width.  It  Is  level  In  topog- 
raphy with  scarcely  any  waste  land.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  easily  worked.  There  is 
.scarcely  anv  erosion  problem.  The  country 
has  a  supply  of  cheap  labor  and  is  traversed 
by  good  railways  and  h.ghways  which  lead  to 
the  chief  ports".  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  favored  agricultural  regions  of  the 
world.  The  chief  agricultural  products  of 
this  highlv  favored  region  are.  named  some- 
what In  the  order  cf  their  Importance,  beef, 
corn,  flax,  wheat,  wool,  and  cotton  Many 
other  commodities  can  be  produced  econom- 
ically and  In  abundance,  such  as  pork,  soy- 
beans, dairy  and  poultry  products. 

"5    All  of  these  commodities  can  be   pro- 
duced   in    Argentina    and    prepared    for    the 
world  markets  at  considerably  less  cost  than 
similar  products  grown  in  the  United  States, 
due  to  a  more  favorable  climate,  soil,  internal 
transportation,  and  cheap  labor.     The  farm- 
ers  and   ranchmen   are   intelligent,   prcgres- 
,    cive     and    highly    efficient.      This,    combined 
i    with  the  fact  that  they  are  operating  In  one 
of  the  worlds  most  favored  agricultural  re- 
'    gicns,  puta  them  In  a  class  almost  to  them- 
selves as  producers  of  the  worlds  great  sui- 
I    pie   foods   and   raiment. 
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Now,    to   permit    a   repetition    of   what    has  "Thpre  nre  two  other  factors  that  have  had 

happeuea    before    and    what    we    kuyw    will    *   a  strong  influence  over  man  lu  Central  and 


ty.    however,    can    be    mitigated    and    pnrtly 
overcome  by  national  policies  which  will  pro- 


lii  the  development  of  a  program  that  will  be 
mutually  tencncial  to  Item  and  to  us. 
LXXXIX— App. 14 1 


"By  making  the  right  approacn  ii  wuuiu  ^^ 
an  easy  mailer  to  secuie,  to  even  a  greater 


pie   foods   and   raiment. 
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"6  The  difficult  task  of  solving  the  agri- 
cultural problem  of  Argentina  will  therefore 
never  be  taken  care  oi  by  op'^ning  to  her 
the  markets  of  the  United  Stau>s.  Our  mar- 
kets are  already  overcrowded  with  identical 
products  produced  In  this  country.  This 
would  not  be  an  advantage  to  Argentina  in 
the  long  run.  and  certainly  would  not  be  to 
our  advantage.  It  would  simply  place  the 
two  countries  on  a  deadly  competitive  basts. 
In  which  we  would  have  the  advantage  In 
planes  and  ships  or  means  of  transportation 
and  they  would  have  an  advantage  of 
cheaper  production.  This  could  only  re.-ult  In 
intense  competition  and  keen  rivalry  which 
are  the  natural  forerunners  of  misunder- 
standings. Jealousy,  and  enmity. 

■"7  I  am  convinced  that  a  plan  can  be  dc- 
vilop<d  which  when  put  into  effect  will  en- 
able the  United  States  to  wjrk  and  cooperate 
In  peace  and  harmony  not  only  with  Argen- 
tina, but  with  all  of  the  other  Central  and 
S<jutli  Amrriran  countries.  Such  a  plan  can 
be  constructed  only  after  a  complete  and 
full  understanding  of  each  other's  social  and 
political  institutions  and.  above  all.  a  thtjr- 
ough  undf-rstHiiding  of  each  other's  economy, 
more  espccialiv  agricultural  economy  With 
these  things  lu  mind,  I  submit  herewith — 

Suggestions  and  recommendations  on  estab- 
lishing and  maintalninij  a  sound  and  more 
lasting  br'sis  of  friendship  and  cotiperatlon 
with  Central  and  South  America  by  co- 
operating in  marketing  our  agricultural 
products 

"l.  This  war  is  going  to  be  cruel  and  dcv- 
fcstatlng  In  the  extreme.  It  may  last  for 
years.  Finally  It  may  come  to  a  life  and 
death  strufgle  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  but  we  are  going  to  win  this 
war.  No  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
can  defeat  the  United  States. 

■"When  this  war  closes,  it  is  going  to  leave 
many  of  what  were  once  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world  completely  paralyzed 
po'iitlcallv.  socially,  and  economically.  World 
commerce  will  be  completely  disrupted  and 
broken  All  fundamental  ors;anl7.atlon8  for 
the  development  and  promotion  of  the 
Bg-^ncies  for  the  clvillr.atlon  of  mankind  w.ll 
have  been  greatly  weakened  or  perhetis  totally 
destroyed  There  will  arise,  therefore,  from 
this  world  catastrophe  an  appealing  and 
urgent  opportunity  for  some  nation  to  hold 
aloft  the  light  of  civilization,  at  d  point  and 
lead  the  way  back  to  a  sane,  sound,  and  just 
plan  of  life  lor  all  nations,  even  those  wh  se 
treachery  and  barbarity  have  brought  civlli- 
eatlon  to  its  lowest  ebb  In  many  centuries 

"When  we  win  this  war,  we  are  going  to  be 
that  natK  n.  Yes;  we  are  going  to  be  the 
most  pawertul  nation  that  ha^  rvcr  e.Mstfd 
We  will  be  powerful  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
In  th^  ni'.mber  of  planes  and  shlpw  we  will 
own,  and  tlie  food  and  raiment  we  will  have 
Bt  our  dl*p<wal. 

"We  should  use  these  planes  and  sh  ps  and 
this  food  and  raiment  m  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing the  peoples  of  ilie  world  and  in  restoring 
vcrld  commerce  as  It  ha.s  never  been  t>efore 
We  shou  d  go  into  the  peace  conference  and 
suizgest  to  all   nations  that. 

"(a)  Tlie  United  States  Is  going  to  deal 
henceforth  with  all  nations  on  a  strictly 
business  biisls.  We  are  going  to  be  firm, 
but  jii.tr  nr.d  fair 

••(b)  We  shall  never  permit  another  nation 
to  rearm  ior  invasujii  purposes. 

"(c)  Every  nation  will  be  free  to  chooee  Its 
own  religion,  its  own  social  order,  and  Its  own 
form    of   government 

"idi  No  nation  sJiall  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  live  ecunomicuily,  not  even  the 
conquered  nations. 

"(ei  We  propo-e  to  «s?i.-?t  every  nation  with 
our  planes  and  our  shifis  in  restoring  wcrld 
Ctjmmerce  and  In  feeding  and  clullung  the 
prostrate  countries. 

"if)  We  prop<ise  especially  to  assist  Central 
and  South  America,  first.  In  developing  their 


natural  esources  to  ilic  uim(;st  and.  second. 
In  placmr;  cjcportable  products  en  all  the 
markets  of  Uie  wor:d. 

'2.  Tl  Is  program  'an  be  placed  upiiu  a 
practical  and  working  hm^L,  by: 

"(a)  octtir.g  up  a  commi.'^slon  of  highly 
Intelligent  and  well-qualilied  persons  rtp;e- 
sentlng  each  country  parllclpatlng  to  work 
out  a  cooperative  agreen.ent. 

"(b)  A  majority  of  tills  commission  both 
from  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
participating  stiould  be  practical  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  livestock  men. 

"(C)  The  members  of  th.s  commission 
should  first  visit  and  carefully  study  the  agri- 
culturdl  economy  of  each  of  the  countries 
concerned. 

"(d)  They  should  then  meet  In  convenient 
territory,  say  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  formu- 
late their  plans. 

"(e)  When  completed,  these  plans  should 
be  submitted  to  each  government  lur  rati- 
fication. 

"What  this  country  sorely  needs  and  will 
never  reach  Its  greatest  prosperity  without 
Is  a  carefully  selected  group  of  Intelligent 
and  well-trained  world  trudera  wlio  know 
their  own  people  and  their  economy  and  tl;e 
peoples  and  the  economy  of  all  other  lands. 

"3  As  soon  as  this  program  Ls  ratlfltd  by 
the  d-.Ttrfnt  governnien  la  and  llie  mtmbers 
of  this  commission  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  tlie  economy  of  the  We^teru 
Hemisphere,  they  should  submit  dtfliute 
plans  for  exchanging  thi-ir  products  with  all 
otiier  nations.  A  program  should  then  be 
formulated  so  as  to  use  our  plane.-j  and  ships 
in  placing  the  agricultural  commodities  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  on  all  the  markets 
of  the  world  m  a  way  that  will  avoid  disas- 
trous competition  on  our  own  markets  us 
well  as  uU  others. 

"4.  There  is  much  that  we  can  do  to  Im- 
prove the  marketing  conditions  in  tlie  Wtat- 
ern  Hemisphere.  We  should  be  cartful  to 
purchase  practically  all  of  our  noncompeti- 
tive products.  Including  rubber  and  silk, 
from  our  neighbors  Our  phmes  and  ships 
should  enable  the  Central  and  South  Amtii- 
can  ci.untrieh  to  trade  more  with  each  other 
to  their  mutual  advantage. 

"A  striking  Illustration  of  how  this  might 
be  done  can  be  found  in  the  case  of  Argen- 
tina on  the  one  hand  and  Venezuela.  Peru, 
and  Ecuador  on  tlie  other  hand.  Argentina 
produces  beef,  corn,  wheat,  and  flax  economi- 
cally and  in  abundance.  Under  n<jrnial  world 
conditions  she  has  great  difHculty  m  di.spos- 
ItiS  c>f  her  suiplu.se.s  in  thrse  products  Last 
year  she  burned  In  her  furnaces  over  8,000.- 
OUO  tons  of  corn.  She  needs  to  dispose  of 
her  surpluses  In  these  prtiducts  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis.  Argentina,  however,  produces 
petroleum  pnxlucts  in  small  quantities 

"Venezut  la,  Peiu.  and  K(.uaci>>r  on  the  other 
hand  aie  important  {Ktroleum-prociucuig 
countries.  They,  however,  have  great  difll- 
culty  in  producing  ;>uUlcie:U  btel.  wheat,  and 
corn  lor  their  own  needs.  The  living  co.sts  m 
Venezuela,  lor  m.stance.  are  among  the  high- 
est in  the  v.\.rld,  and  tlie  difficulty  revolves 
principally  around  her  inablliiy  to  produce 
these  three  basic  fcxjds  economically  ar.d  in 
abundance  Venezuela  Peru,  and  Ecuador 
need  to  leed  out  or  finish  liii  gram  the  live- 
stock they  produce  Tl-.ere  are.  therefore, 
many  reasons  why  they  Fhould  sell  their  pe- 
tmieum  picduc'.s  to  .\rgentir.a  and  take  in 
retun  beef.  wl;eat.  and  corn 

"Many  more  lllu.'Jtraticns  could  be  given 
showing  the  failure  of  these  countries  to 
take  advantaije  of  favorable  opportunities 
tor  trade  with  each  otlier. 

•'i4id  in  solving  fran.^orfafion  problems 
"We  should  contribute  to  the  limit  of  our 
ability  in  strengthening  the  Inland  and  cor.st- 
wise  transportaiion  between  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries  The  topography 
of  nearly  ail  those  countries  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  transport,  either  by  high- 


way or  railway,  heavy  and  bulky  freight 
north  and  south  within  each  country  and 
especially  between  countries.  It  would  b« 
practical,  at  the  close  of  this  war,  however, 
to  transix)rt  product*  of  this  nature  on  rlvcra 
and  on  railroads  through  mountain  pa.«>e8 
to  ttie  ports  and  then  make  delivery  by  boats 
and  planes. 

"No  one  has  the  vision  at  this  time  to  com- 
prehend fully  and  appreciate  the  pr.rt  that 
planes  are  going  to  play  in  Uie  commerce 
of  the  world  following  this  war.  Tlie  devel- 
opment of  the  plane  is  going  to  have  a  very 
Important  bearing  on  commerce  all  over  the 
world  and  more  e.vpccially  In  Central  and 
South  America  where  mountains  and  broad 
stretches  of  tropical  country  make  land  trans- 
portation im^'ractlcal  If  not  Impossible 

"We,  no  doubt,  have  some  difficult  prob- 
lems to  w  jrk  out  and  smooth  over  befoia 
we  can  hope  to  set  up  a  practical  and  work- 
able program  for  world  commerce  with  the 
Central  and  St)Uth  American  countries  that 
will  benefit  all  concerned.  I  can  see  no  good 
reason,  however,  why  it  cannot  be  done  b<3  as 
to  Include  every  nation  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

"A  iuggr^ted  colonization  plan 

"Colonies  from  several  of  the  E-.iropetHn 
countriess  and  Japi.n  have  settled  on  aKri- 
cultural  lands  in  some  of  the  Central  and 
Southern  American  countries.  It  l.s  h  ghly 
probable  that  some  of  these,  if  not  all  have 
been  subsidized  by  their  home  governments. 

"It  is  my  understanding  th  it  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  members  of  these  cokmles 
have  become  cltiiens  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try. I  received  the  Impression  thnt  these 
colonies  generally  have  been  successful. 

•Soon  after  the  close  rf  the  CIvl!  War  sev- 
eral groups  of  our  pe-'ple  left  the  United 
Statrs  and  establl'^hed  colonies  in  di!Terei.t 
parts  of  Brazil  Some  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  these  colonies  are  still  llv.ng  I  met 
and  talked  with  some  of  them. 

"The.se  people  have  almost  Invariably  made 
good  citizens  of  their  adc  pted  country 
They  underwent  sevcre'hardshlps  in  the  early 
days  but  most  of  them  have  been  fairiy  suc- 
cessful. It  might  be  advisable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  undertake 
to  ser.d  one  or  mere  colonies  to  certain  of 
the  Central  and  Sovith  American  countries. 
I  wcu!d  sutjgest  that  the  first  location  be 
made  in  Brazil 

"If  we  should  make  an  attempt  to  establish 
any  colonies.  I  would  mal-.e  the  following 
su^stlons: 

"1  Tli.Tt  the  members  of  the  colonies  be 
selected  with  the  greatest  care. 

"2  That  young  married  farmers  from  the 
southweftetn  section  of  thl«  country  who 
have  been  members  of  4-H  and  Future 
Farmer  Clubs  t>e  selected 

"3  That  each  location  be  selected  In  ad- 
vance by  a  competent  committee  from  the 
United  States  working  In  cooperation  with  a 
similar  committee  representinf  the  country 
where  the  colony  I?  to  be  located 

"4  That  each  colony  be  subsidized  by  our 
Government  for  a  certain  priod  of  years, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  5  years 

"Studrnt  sc'iolar ships  as  a  mraMs  for  promnt- 
ing  bcttrr  undrrstanding  and  a  more  last- 
ing ba^i.1  of  friendihip  beticeen  the  United 
States  and  Central  and  South  America 
"We  should  at  the  earliest  po.s&ible  moment 
propo.se  to  the  Central  and  Siuth  American 
countries; 

"That.  In  order  to  secure  a  better  and  more 
permanent  basis  of  frUnd.-hip,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  aid  In  the  development 
of  their  resources,  we  are  willing  to  establish 
500  scholarships,  at  the  value  of  1600  each, 
whereby  their  brt^;hte.«t  and  most  deserving 
ycun?  men  can  come  to  thU  country  and  pre- 
pare themselves  In  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  leadership  In  agriculture  and  anct- 
neerlng  and  In  veterinary  medicine. 
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"In  the  countries  I  visited  I  explained  this 
scholarship  {:lnn,  and  It  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  Everyone  thought  It  would  do 
more  than  anythlr.s;  we  cculd  possibly  do  to 
bring  about  a  more  complete  underfctandmg 
and  a  more  pcimanent  bond  of  frlend.'^hlp. 

"I  an  attaching  a  letter  Just  received  from 
a  yrung  man  a  native  of  Venezuela,  who  was 
graduated  la?t  summer  from  the  A  an(^  M. 
College  This  shows  very  dearly  what  may 
be  accon.plished  by  giving  a  young  man  an 
education  In  one  of  our  colleges: 

"  "Dean  E   J    Kti  E, 

"   The  School  o/  Agricu'-ture. 
••  Texas  A.  and  M  College. 

■•  College  Station.  Tez. 
"  Mt  De\r  Dean  Kyle:  Thinking  that  by 
this  time  you  may  be  back  from  your  tour 
through  some  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, I  have  decided  to  «rite  ycu  this  letter. 
my  wishes  being  that  y:.'u  still  be  the  same 
good  and  successful  educator,  a  great  builder 
of  good  characters  I  hope  that  ycu  consider 
my  words  as  coming  from  deep  into  my  heart 
and  not  as  earthly  manifestations  of  some- 
one who  may  be  speaking  with  the  only  pur- 
pose of  plea^inc  an  important  man.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  highly  indebted  to  you 
for  all  the  considerations  and  signs  of  appre- 
ciation that  you  showed  toward  me 

"  Dean  Kyle.  I  consider  Tcxfus  A  and  M. 
College  as  beinc  my  second  home,  and  I  am 
really  proud  ol  feeling  that  way  Tliat  school 
gave  me  so  much — education,  character, 
friends — that  very,  very  often  I  feel  home- 
sick for  It  even  m  my  own  home  1  really 
miss  Aggieland,  the  .sorrow  of  my  heart  being 
very  many  times  converted  Into  a  few  tears. 
"  'Indeed,  I  am  grateful  to  the  United 
States  of  America  In  general,  to  Texas  A. 
and  M  College  in  particular,  and  to  you. 
afiectio.iately  This  l.s  why  In  the  present 
state  of  war  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  (my  second  country)  I  wish  that  we 
could  destroy  the  Japanese  Empire  and  re- 
duce It  to  ashes,  even  If  I  had  to  give  my  own 
life  In  order  to  achieve  such  a  g.'orlous  and 
beautiful  end  My  heart  spoke  there  also,  I 
truthfully  sny 

"  Father  and  the  rest  of  the  family  told  me 
they  had  met  you,  and  every  one  of  them 
thinks  you  are  a  fine  man — a  character  worth 
knowing. 

"  'Do  you  know  hew  Anthony,  my  brother 
nt  Allen  Academy,  is  doing?  I  hope  that  you 
take  Interest  In  the  boy  and  consider  him  as 
your  own  son  in  any  emergency  ca.se,  such  as 
those  which  this  war  may  bring  forth  You 
will  take  care  of  him  whenever  the  case  arises, 
will  you  not,  Dean  Kyle? 
"  'Very  truly  yours, 

"  Ralph  Urdaneta. 
"•Villa  Carmen  No.  160,  Bella  Vista. 

"  •Maracatbo,  Venezuela. 
"  'December  8,   1941."  " 

Mr  KLEBERG  This  Is  a  study  made  on  the 
economics  affecting  the  United  States,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  made  by  one  of 
our  most  eminent  authorities  In  things  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  probably  in  the  United 
States.  Dean  E  J.  Kyle,  of  the  Agricultural 
and   Mechanical   College. 

In  addition  to  being  a  highly  educated  man, 
he  has  been  a  farmer  He  was  raised  a  ranch 
bey.  and  he  Is  a  student  who  has  no  ax  to 
grind  on  this  earth  except  that  which  serves 
the  commonwealth  of  this  country  I  think 
It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  this  com- 
mittee to  have  this  little  pamphlet  In  the 
hearings  because  he  has  some  very  succinct 
suggestions  there 

1  do  not  agree  with  all  the  suggestions  he 
makes,  but  I  am  positive  that  this  committee 
should  draft  limitations  as  to  differences  In 
refpective  areas  with  reference  to  how  far 
people  shculd  go  In  undertaking  to  make 
what  are  termed  reciprocal-trade  treaties 

Now.  In  the  Central  or  Tropical  Zone,  the 
development  and  extensions  of  credit  to  aid 


those  fellows  to  develop  production  that  Is 
complementary  to  our  economy  Is  fine.  In 
the  other,  the  Temperate  Zone,  a  complete 
understanding^  of  the  situation  and  our  wil- 
lingness to  turn  over  to  them  at  very,  very 
reasonable  rates  the  surplus  bottoms  that  we 
will  have  after  this  war  for  the  distribution 
of  their  beef  and  aid  them,  too.  In  the  de- 
velopment cf  their  Industrialization  locking 
to  the  utilization  of  the  entire  carcass,  the 
entire  product  of  the  Argentine  cow— that, 
too.  is  fine  If  I  were  to  go  Into  the  business 
of  making  trade  agreements  with  them,  that 
Is  the  way  I  would  work  And  1  would  work 
on  the  basis  that  we  can  help  each  other  by 
making  our  economies  entirely  co:  peratlve 
and  noncompetitive.  I  would  not  look  to 
ch;irlty  or  to  the  reactions  which  come  from 
the  extension  of  charity,  which  they  do  not 
want 

That  ii-  all  1  nave  to  say   Mr   Chairman 

Mr  West  Mr  Chairman,  at  this  point  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  a  telegram 
In  the  record,  following  Mr  Kleberg's  main 
statement,  addressed  to  F  E  Mollin  and 
sicned  bv  Claude  McCan,  pre?  dent  of  the 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  A.sso- 
clation. 

The  Chairman  Without  objection,  the 
matter  referred  to  will  be  put  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Victoria,  Tex  ,   April  19,  1943. 

F     E     MOLLIN, 

Washington  Hotel: 
Would  appreciate  your  representing  the 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Asso- 
ciation at  hearing  on  the  reciprocal  treaties. 
Our  attitude  Is  expressed  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  convention  last  month  as  fol- 
lows: "This  association  Is  strongly  opposed 
to  a  further  departure  from  established 
American  principles  and  laws  in  the  making 
of  treaties  or  other  agreement  with  foreign 
countries  and  protest  against  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act 
and  protest  against  any  treaty  or  agreement 
being  made  without  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Claude  McCan. 
President.  Texas  and  Southwesterji 

Cattle  Raisers  Association. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Kleb£bc  a  question  or  two,  to  clear 
up  in  my  own  mind  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  his  discourse  here  today.  As  regards  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  of  course.  I  think  the  rela- 
tionship between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
is  particularly  cordial  and  lends  itself  to  a 
rather  easy  solution  of  the  problems  affecting 
both  Nations,  especially  because  the  United 
States  IS  in  the  Temperate  Zone  and  Brazil  Is 
in  the  Tropics  or  the  Torrid  Zone. 

But  we  are  not  so  favorably  situated  with 
respect  to  the  Argentine.  I  do  not  know 
that  It  13  the  fault  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  blame  it  on 
the  people  of  the  Argentine,  but  one  reason 
for  It  Is  the  fact  that  the  Argentineans,  due 
possibly  to  the  Italian  and  German  Influence 
in  that  country,  have  excluded  themselves 
from  the  field  of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American  repub- 
lics. But  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  can  be 
very  easily  Ironed  out. 

There  Is  a  great  sentlm.ent,  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Kleeekc.  in  Argentina,  which  is  Intensely 
pro-United  Nations  and  violently  anti-Nazi. 
But  what  I  want  to  clear  up  In  my  own  mind 
Is  your  Intention  with  regard  to  these  two 
nations  and  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
J    of  the  future. 

I        It  Is  your  purpose,  as  I  take  It.  to  try  and 
i    stimulate,  as  far  as  It  Is  possible,  the  produc- 
tion of  rubl)er  and  silk  and  coffee  and  such 
producU  as  we  do  not  produce  In  this  coun- 
try, m  the  Republic  of  Brazil? 

Mr.  KLranuj.  In  the  tropica  generally;  not 
confining  It  entirely  to  Brazil,  because  there 


are  a  number  of  those  other  countries  that 
likewise  produce  rubber  and  are  great  poten- 
tial rubber  and  silk -producing  arees. 

Mr.  Di.NGELL.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  as 
regards  the  exportable  products  of  the  Ar- 
gentine. Which,  of  course,  parallel  our  pro- 
duction and  are  competitive  with  our  Mrs. 
Cow,  and  our  corn  production,  and  the  like, 
it  is  your  purpose.  I  take  it.  that  In  the  for- 
mulation and  the  consummation  of  any  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreement  with  Argentina, 
rather  than  to  try  and  arrange  for  any  ab- 
sorption of  com  or  cattle  from  that  country 
Into  the  United  States,  It  might  be  better  that 
they  ship  their  exportable  surpluses  to  Eu- 
rone"" 

Mr    Kleberg.  That  Is  right 
Mr.  DiNGEi-L.  Which,  of  course.  Is  all  right. 
Of   course,   those   shipments   now   are   Inter- 
rupted 

Mr.  Kiebehc  Will  you  allow  me  to  Inter- 
rupt right  there?  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
recommendations  as  to  what  this  great  com- 
mittee should  do  In  drafting  laws.  But  at 
the  outset.  Insofar  as  any  limitations  are  con- 
cerned. If  you  apply  them  as  limitations  re- 
specting the  tropical  zone  and  clearly  demark 
that  zone,  then  the  trade  treaties  which 
would  affect  areas,  countries,  and  nations 
within  the  Temperate  Zone  could  not  hurt 
anybody's  feelings,  because  you  are  dealing 
with  a  strict  latitudinal  division  of  the  zones, 
to  start  with.    That  is  point  No.  1. 

The  other  point  is  this.  Take  the  Argen- 
tine situation.  Are  you  dealing  with  that  on 
the  bivsls  of  fact?  I  make  so  bold  here  to 
state  my  feeling,  on  my  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  that  In  the  next  elec- 
tion In  the  Argentine,  the  difficulty  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  Argentina 
maintaining  a  relationship  with  the  Axis 
Powers  and  her  continuing  to  be  what  might 
be  termed  a  "neutral"  will  come  to  an  end.  I 
think  within  4' 2  months  we  will  have  a 
definite  change  In  that  situation.  Certainly 
It  would  be  pointless  at  this  time  to  aim  any 
barbed  shaft  at  the  Argentine  whose  people— 
and  I  went  over  It  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  criss-cross,  and  I  talked  with  them  in 
every  walk  of  life;  and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen. 
90  percent  of  the  people  of  the  Argentine  are 
solidly  behind  the  United  Nations.  Our 
whole  problem  Is  political  and  has  to  do  pri- 
marily with  the  Influence  of  one  man  within 
the  official  executive  branch  of  the  Argentine 
Government:  and  that  is  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
Argentina. 

Mr.  DmoELL.  I  am  sure  the  members  of 
this  committee  fully  appreciate  your  posi- 
tion and  recognize  you  as  an  expert  in  Latm- 
Amerlcan  affairs.  Moreover,  I  think  It  Is^ 
generally  known  lii  the  Congress  and  else- 
where, where  your  name  is  known,  when  it 
comes  to  discussing  cattle  and  the  problems 
affecting  the  producers  of  cattle,  without  the 
quesUon  of  a  doubt,  that  you  are  an  au- 
thority. But  the  reason  I  asked  you  the 
question  was  in  order  to  clarify  the  matter  in 
my  own  mind, 

Mr.  Kleberg.  I  appreciate  your  asking  me 
questions,  and  I  am  willing  to  answer  them 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  DiNCELL.  I  wanted  to  make  clear  what 
1  your  purpose  was.  Incidentally,  I  want  to 
I  say  this  for  myself,  that  I  take  no  umbrage 
at  the  present  omcial  attitude  of  the  Argen- 
tine Government  because  I  have  some  llmiieJ 
undersUnding  of  the  fine  feeling  of  those 
people  down  there  I  do  feel  disappointed 
that  they  are  not  v.-.th  the  other  20  repub- 
lics, but  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  and  make 
the  prediction,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
short  months.  Argentina  will  be  on  the 
side  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr    KixBEHC.  I   believe   it   firmly. 

Mr.    DiwcELL.  I    think    that    is    where    her 

bread  and  butter  lies.    I  think  that  U  where 

her  friends  are  In  the  majority.    And  I  abo 

believe  that  the  present  official  attitude  of 
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uiid  Soutb  America,  tirsi.  lu  clc\c;uping  their 


tremely  difficult  to  traiispurt.  either  by  high-    l.neerlng  and  In  veterinary  medlclna. 
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Ihe  Argtiitir.e  Oovtrnmcnt  dot*  not  reflect 
the  uplniotu  and  tii«  f:*-liii\i>-  ul  the  rank  and 
fill*  of  the  people  (.(  that  country 
-._  Mr  KLiuata  I  thinW  you  will  find,  grntlc- 
naen.  th.U  by  the  devehjpnunt  (it  the  opptii- 
tunlty.  whti.'h  the  United  btale»  alune  cuii 
proinuto — whuh  Argt:nnii.t  uiuy  avull  hetacir 
b(  to  go  ahtfud  aa  a  bui»in«  sa  nation:  not  only 
to  develop  but  to  utih/£  ',ia  production  ui 
aiding  us  m  thU  pre  blem,  ..nd  we  need  thetn 
more  than  aiiy  other  nutiun  in  thia  henil- 
•pht-re — to  aid  U8  in  tuu  prohiem  of  tnalitn^ 
our  econoimes  cooperailvt!  rather  than  tc*in- 
pt'titive.  and  lo  open  the  door  oJ  opportunity 
to  Arg.  ntma  to  develop  within  htrselt  the 
ability  to  trun.'-port  her  ^roat  pioclucuon.  be- 
cause she  produces  not  only  food  but  the 
fibt  r  wh.ch  Europe  u^  in  need  of  — I  say.  by 
the  dcvelcpment  of  that  opp«jrtuiuty,  we  wUl 
be  helping  oursolve-- 

Everybody  knows  that  in  war-torn  Europe 
t<.d:«y,  tiie  male  ul  the  species  bovine  la  ^omg 
to  b»;  6c  decimated  that  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  cattle  population  In  the  areas  where  war 
has  Kone  on.  and  in  the  countries  where  war 
IS  K'oing  forward,  la  going  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

The  great  advantage  which  we  will  have, 
coming  out  of  this  great  struggle.  In  solving 
that  problem,  will  be  In  the  development  of 
rapid  tninsit.  In  the  curt;iilmenl  of  distances. 
In  our  concept  of  distances  In  hours  rather 
than  niiU's.  through  the  use  of  the  air 

You  gentlemen  will  see.  both  from  Argen- 
tina aiul  from  the  United  States,  that  in  the 
field  cf  artificial  Insemination,  we  will  be  nble 
to  do  our  best  Job.  and  that  will  h.ive  to  be 
handled  by  air 

And  I  think  you  will  find  In  the  countries 
■  broad  a  happy  welcome  to  the  surgestlou 
or  the  idra  of  our  wiUlm^neys  t(j  .aid  them,  at 
reasonable  r«le.5.  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  herds 

Mr  DiNCEi.L.  I  want  to  compliment  you 
particularly  on  your  attitude,  us  evidenced 
In  your  remaiks  bt>for-e  the  commltt.-e.  where 
you  refer  to  the  Latm-American  people,  the 
f>eople  of  Snith  America  t'enernlly  n.s  being 
a  tine  a  proud,  and  an  intelligent  and  cul- 
tured people 

M'    Ki.E3rR0    That   Is  right 

Mr  DiNCFLL  Altogether  too  frequently 
people  m  the  United  States  have  made  the 
serious  nnd  the  sinful  mi.'itnke  of  looking 
down  upon  those  people  becans<  they  did  not 
speak   the   English   language 

Mr  KiCBTRG  Of  course,  and  they  resented 
It 

Mr  DiNCKU.  It  Is  a  reflection,  not  upon 
them,  but  upon  ouraelve.s.  and  It  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  barriers  between  the 
peoples  of  the  South  American  countries  and 
oursclvee  It  wa.s  reflected  In  our  trade  bal- 
ances Mmy  of  our  people  who  weiit  down 
there  l(Kked  down  upon  Latin  Americans, 
right  m  their  own  countries  That  has  been 
very  d.-'tnmental  to  our  own  btismess 

Mr  Ki.rBERG  You  are  correct  May  I,  In 
conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  make  this  obFcr- 
vaticti.  and  it  Is  prmnpted  bv  what  the  dis- 
tln!,'ULvhed  gentleman.  Mr  DuvniLi.,  haa  Just 
Bald:  Plrst,  in  order  for  u.^  to  do  a  sound  and 
cor..structive  job  in  working  out  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement*  that  will  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  the  cotmtrles  Involved.  It  la  neces- 
sary that  the  people  on  our  side  who  formu- 
late and  work  out  these  treaties  be  conver- 
sant With  the  habit*,  the  cuBtoms,  and  the 
way  of  life  of  the  people  of  those  countries 

It  Is  eciually  linp'  rtant  to  the  people  of 
those  countries  who  make  those  trades  to 
know  our  ctistoms  and  habits,  and  cur  way 
of  lue  In  this  countrv.  and  to  understand  It 
There  la  only  one  way.  In  my  candid  opin- 
ion, by  which  reciprocal-trade  agreement* 
can  be  worked  out,  so  that  they  will  main- 
tain a  hlph  df-Rree  of  mutual  respect  ujxin 
wiilrh  real  and  lasilnK  frlendnlilp  and  proper 
International  relationship*  can  be  built. 
Aid  that  i»  thi*  I  am  going  to  make  the 
recommendation,  with  reference  tu  recipro- 


cal-trade  trcatU*.  that  there  he  selected  In 
thiM  ctjunirv.  and  that  other  cuutitrle.'i  b«  in- 
vited lo  s«-lfct,  a  riot  Um>  cumbefome  gruup 
of  men  who  will  b«  called  up(;n  Qrst,  pending 
the  final  Working  out  of  there  agieements 
in  the  future,  to  make  extended  vi*its  to  ai.d 
euidie*  of  these  varloUH  countries,  and  to 
make  recommendations.  In  the  United  States, 
to  the  suite  Department,  if  ycu  please,  as  to 
what  they  shotUd  do  along  theae  lines 
Otherwlae  you  do  not  have  the  information 

Mr.  KNtrrsoN  First  of  all  1  want  to  com- 
pliment you.  Mr  Kxkbekc.  up<^>n  leaving  made 
one  of  the  finest  statements  ever  prcscn'td 
to  thLs  committee  in  the  time  that  I  h<ve 
been  a  member  of  it.  And  if  you  have  no 
objection.  I  am  going  to  put  your  state- 
ment In  the  CoHCRZssioNAL  Record,  because 
I  want  to  send  It  out  to  my  people. 

Mr.  Ki.EBERG    Thank  you.  sir 

Mr  Knutson  I  have  come  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  you  and  I  hold  ab»  ut  the  snij.e 
kind  of  views  on  reciprocity  But  In  crat-r 
to  satj-^y  myself,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
this:  Can  you  see  any  sense  in  our  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  the  products  of 
other  countries,  of  which  products  we  tiave 
an  exportable  Miipius  In  thi,'-  ccuintry? 

Mr  Klcbekg  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
have  never  understood  it.  May  I  put  it 
that  way  ' 

Mr  Knutson  You  have  never  understood 
why. 

Mr   Kleberg    1  ha"e  never  understcod  why 

Mr  KNT.TSON  Is  it  not  pretty  murli  - 
builduiK  up  a  commerce  on  that  kind  of  a 
ba.sls — like  making  our  luing  by  taking  lu 
each  other'ij  wa.'-hmg.' 

Mr  KLrnKRG  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
care  to  make  any  comment  like  that  The 
gentleman  will  excuse  me  from  making  such 
comments. 

Mr  Knutson  Well,  I  am  making  them, 
and  you  may  take  istue  with  that  btateni  -ut 
if  you  wish 

Let  me  see  if  you  and  I  apree  on  tins: 
Our  ^roal  Prehidcnt,  Willium  McKinlcy.  suid. 
speaking    on    reciprocity: 

'  The  end  In  view  is  always  to  be  tlie 
opening  of  new  markets  for  the  produces 
of  our  country  by  granting  concessions  to 
the  products  of  other  lands  that  we  need 
and  cannot  produce  ourselves,  and  which 
do  ncn  Involve  any  loss  of  labor  to  our  own 
people  but  tend  rather  to  Increase  their  em- 
ployment " 

Do  you  at:ree  with  that' 

Mr  KiEBERG  There  Is  nothing  unsound  In 
that  statement    but  that  does  not  cover  It  all 

Mr  Knutson.  1  agree;  It  does  not  cover 
It  all 

Mr    KiriirRG    Not  by  a  whole  lot. 

Mr  Knutson  In  a  few  worrtt,  to  quote  the 
mayor's  wife  to  the  Queen  of  Belgium.  It  says 
a  nvuthftil 

Mr  Klebikg  President  McKln?ey  was  a 
brilliant  man.  but  I  do  not  think  It  woiild 
take  a  very  brilliant  man,  honestly,  to  figure 
that  propositiiin  out 

Mr  KNtfTsoN    I  do  not,  either, 

Mr  Ki.EPERC  As  a  part  of  the  deal  But  on 
the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  your  first 
question,  at  the  outset  of  this  great  world 
conflagration,  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  that  are  Included 
in  the  group  that  you  referred  to,  wb»»re 
we  have  given  concessions  In  price,  and  'o 
forth,  tt)  countries  that  were  producing  C(»m- 
modnies  of  which  we  had  a  surplu*  in  this 
country — as  to  that,  I  would  Ilk"  to  say  this. 
that  at  first,  when  they  had  no  market  and 
had  to  dispcse  of  their  stufT.  it  was  highly 
appreciated  But  speaklna  "•  one  who  ha* 
talked  to  men  from  countries  ttiat  have  bad 
such  agreement*  made  with  them,  they  be- 
came ofTended  That  wiu>  unquestionably  a 
charitable  act  at  the  outset  But  It  suddenly 
occurred  to  these  people  that.  'By  Oe<irge, 
if  we  are  going  to  be  the  object*  of  charity, 
then  we  had  better  be  looking  at  this."  They 
say,  "ThU  sort  of  thing  Is  hurting  our  pride; 


it  is  hurting  our  respect,  it  Is  hurling  our 
feeling  toward  our-clves  "  Thry  do  net  like 
It  They  w<  uld  rather  have  it  worked  out  on 
a  diilerenl  taUM 

Ut    KnvzvjN    In  p^ict.  It  la  trying  to  buy 

g(i<4l   will. 

Mr  Klu  aao  V' u  cuni.ot  buy  tilendship 
and  gocxi  will,  and  keep  it  on  that  bahl* 

Mr  KNiTfcoh  Ufcouibeiiut  Lnl^rtunale- 
ly  there  ure  tho«'  «ho  think  that  good  will 
Is  a  marketable  product 

Mr  KtEBEac.  I  do  not  Uniik  that  among 
what  might  be  termed  "form*  of  life  that 
rea.«on"— human  beings  -you  can  purchase 
friend.'^hip  I  am  sincere  in  that  statement, 
I  believe  that  gocxl  will  will  come  In  this  way. 
When  a  man  is  In  detsperate  need  and  you 
help  him,  ynu  give  him  somethlni^  and  tell 
him,  "I  have  more  of  this  than  1  need,  you 
take  tt,  It  will  keep  you  alive";  there  you 
build  good  will  Biit  when  you  set  it  up  on 
a  basts  ol  a  continuat'cn  of  a  combination 
rf  pnrernall.sm  anrt  rharltnble  Impulse  it 
finally  takes  hold  In  the  mind  of  a  reasoning 
person  The  mistake  that  we  made  was  to 
think,  from  the  pe^n  in  Nfcxico  t<i  the  highly 
qualified,  highly  educated  people  in  M''x;co. 
that  there  was  i  single  one  of  them  po-'^sessed 
cf  normal  rca.sciung  that  wtis  n'lt  pruud  that 
he  wns  a  Mexican  And  they  finally  recent 
tlie  idea  thnt  they  are  the  objects  of  charity. 
Many  of  the  approaches  that  the  United 
States  makes  are  wcll-lntenttoiu  d.  I  am 
sure,  but  Pometlm'^s  they  have  bad  results, 
and  bring  about  a  break-down  of  the  nspect 
whtch  those  people  have  for  the  United  Stales 
of  America. 

No  man  can  have  a  friend  In  a  person  whom 
he  di-srespects.  Thnt  cannut  b?  had.  I  lay 
down  as  ax;oraatic  the  proposition  that  the 
destruction  of  respect  Is  the  final,  absolute, 
and  eternal  defeat  of  the  development  cf 
frlend.'ihip  or  of  a  relatlcn.ship  between  na- 
tions Uiat  is  worth  while. 

Mr  Knutson  Do  vou  see  any  objection  to 
the  committee  writing  into  this  measure  cer- 
tain restrictions,  one  of  which  would  limit 
the  negotiations  to  prcducu  that  wc  do  not 
ourselves  produce  and  that  we  mu^t  have? 

Mr.  ICiiBEKC  I  can  foresee  p.Mjslble  em- 
barrassment during  this  period  cf  tlie  war 
that  mlglit  arise  from  a  limitation  of  Uirtt 
sort,  even  though  we  have  exportable  sur- 
pluses in  some  commodities.  When  you  apply 
the  Ihei^ry  of  exportable  surpluses  to  peure- 
thnes.  But  there  Is  a  great  question  in  my 
mind  If  at  this  t:me  there  shoud  be  such 
a  restriction  as  would  bar  us  from  acquiring 
extra  gcjds  which  we  might  need  eiUier  for 
ourselves,  for  our  own  purposes,  or  for  the 
purpo.se  of  immediate  trausmissiou  Lo  st  me 
of  our  allies. 

Mr  Knutson  Let  me  a.sk  you  this.  As  a 
peacetime  propotutiun,  would  you  see  any  ob- 
JecMoii  to  If 

Mr  KtFBEEC  No;  I  would  see  no  objection 
to  It  But  as  a  matter  of  luft.  I  think  the 
time  to  discus*  that  paillcular  limitation 
would  be  then 

Lei  me  add  this  to  finish  my  answer  1 
think  what  this  committee  should  do.  and  I 
make  so  bold  as  to  .•suygf^st  it  i.s  that  In  the 
drafting  of  the  geneial  set  of  phrases  that 
make  up  the  prt?pcsal  to  extend  the«-e  treaties, 
it  is  well  within  the  power  '>f  Congress,  and 
I  deetn  It  to  be  a  part  of  the  com; res*  oral 
duty  to  write  an  intellisible  jwlicy  to  be  chsn- 
reled  liito  the  mind,'i  of  thosp  men  who  are 
charred  with  the  re«[i.in8lble  task  of  draw- 
ing th«"ee  tre«tie<.  stating  the  intention  of 
C»mgre!w  In  no  umertaln  terms,  a-  to  what 
thry  should  do 

As  a  matter  of  fac»  vi  u  ctnn  >t  expect  a 
man  in  whom  you  have  no  confidence  to 
have  any  c»>nildence   in   you 

Mr  Clialrman  tht«  is  no  time  to  Indulge 
In  Internal  or  Internecine  strife.  But  we 
defeat  f>ur  mc  »t  efTeetive  cbjectivea  In  the 
performance  of  our  duty  bv  promoting  and 
keeping  up  stiife  t>etween  thi  ae  in  high  place* 
In  other   brunches   ol    the  Guvcrnnient   and 
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Members  of  Congress,  which  strife  originates 
out  of  some  of  those  petty  diflirence*  with 
which  mankind  u  cur*ed. 

Tluii'  are  things  that  go  on  tfxlay.  scraps 
that  occur  between  men  In  high  places,  that 
are   both   undignifitd   and  destructive 

I  wculd  like  to  see  this  committee  write 
H  f.rm  but  sound  policy  with  reference  to 
limr.inp  the  i  peratlon  of  the  treaty-making 
pcr.vrr  within  certain  bounds,  for  tlie  sake  of 
attaining  the  objective  That  is  my  opinion 
If  you  permit  the  continued  abuse  by  char- 
Ittble  impulse.  If  ycu  want  to  put  it  that 
way.  of  the  intelligence  of  the  (>eopIe  with 
whom  we  deal,  and  the  wounding  of  their 
self-respect  and  their  pride,  whether  Justified 
or  not    we  defeat  our  objectives 

Mr  KNtnsoN  The  following  countries  need 
legLslative  ratification  of  any  treaty  or  trade 
agreement  that  they  may  make  with  this 
country:  Brazil.  Colombia.  Costa  Rica.  Cuba. 
El  Salvador.  Finland,  Guatemala.  Italy,  Hon- 
duras. Mexico.  Nicaragua.  Sweden.  Uruguay 
Why  should  we  not  have  some  sort  of  leg- 
islative review? 

Mr  Ki-EBEPG  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ques- 
tion answers  itself, 

Mr.  KNtTscN.  Will  you  elaborate  on  that 
Just  a  little? 

Mr  Kleberg  I  can  see  nothing  that  would 
be  objectionable  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  empowering  an  agency  of  the 
Government  to  make  a  treaty  or  an  agree- 
ment retaining  the  right  to  look  It  ever,  as 
an   axiomatic  principle  of  government 

Whenever  you  develop  within  a  nation  such 
tremendous  jealou.sy,  fear,  and  lack  of  confi- 
dence as  has  at  tunes  been  developed  be- 
tween different  branches  of  government.  I 
repe-it.  it    is  destructive. 

If  the  State  Department  doesn't  think  that 
Congress  should  know  what  Is  going  on.  well 
and  good;  but  frankly.  I  can  see  the  only 
objection  to  congresMonal  ratification  or  con- 
sideration or  review  of  these  treaties  In  the 
vicicus  impact  of  what  m.Rht  be  termed  in- 
temperate publicity  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  it  is  manifest  that  one  cannot 
review  a  treaty  or  an  agreement  without  con- 
siderable talk  on  the  subject  11  some  Mem- 
ber of  cither  of  the  two  branches  decides  to 
take  Issue  with  what  the  treaty  has  to  do 
with  1  wculd  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
bring  a  recommendation  onto  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  to  any  changes  that  they  saw  fit 
to  make  in  any  treaties  under  process  of  de- 
velopment, but  I  think  there  might  be  some 
danger  at  this  particular  time,  when  mens 
feelings  are  pretty  clo.^e  to  their  sleeves  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  I  think  probably  we 
would  have  a  lot  of  thwarted  purposes  if. 
In  wartime,  we  wculd  indulge  in  loo  close 
scrutiny,  and  thereby  evidence  too  little  con- 
fidence.  In   tlie   treaty-making   power. 

I  believe  that  the  rules  of  the  H(-use  could 
be  so  amended  so  that  executive  se.<:slons  of 
committee  neetinps  can  be  held  between 
honorable,  re.'pected,  and  worthy  men.  I  see 
no  reason  In  the  world  to  prevent  the  State 
Department  from  presenting  Its  treaties,  but 
I  do  see  some  dai.ger  in  brinrini;  the  thing 
out  In  the  open  on  the  floor  of  tl;e  House. 
The  Chairman  Thank  you,  Mr  Kleeero. 
In  response  to  a  que<;tion  of  my  good  col- 
lea;;ue  en  my  left,  I  believe  you  said  a  nation 
could  not  buy  good  will,  and  I  concur  In  that 
statement 

Mr.  KLFBrrc.  That   Is  right. 
The  CHAinMrN    But  i?  It  not  a  fact  that  a 
nation    or   an    individual,   either,    can    by   Us 
attitude  create  gwxl  will  and  friendship? 
Mr    KiEDniG    Certainly. 
The  Chairman    And.  conversely,  create   111 
will  and  lack  of  friendship  by  its  actions? 

Mr     Kt-ruMO.    Exactly       Why.    of    course. 
Thru  1.1  the  ba.slg  of  this  thing 

The   CHAtRMAN    Vou    can   create  good   will 
and  frlend.'hlp  as  Individuals  or  as  nations? 
Mr    Klebero,  Certainly. 


The  CiiAinMAW  And  you  can  create  III  will 
or  lose  friendf-hip  by  your  attitudes  as  indi- 
vidual nations? 

Mr  Klebero.  May  I  add  to  what  my  good 
friend  the  chairman  Is  thinking?  I  don't 
believe  you  can  make  friends  with  anyb<  dy.  ' 
a  Kinele  individual  or  a  natii  n.  by  remaining 
aloof  and  indifTerent  to  their  wellare  or  state.  | 
Unless  you  show  concern  by  active,  overt 
evidence  that  you  desire  to  parucipate  In 
I  those  things  that  lead  in  a  beneficent  way  to 
'  their  welfare,  you  cant  make  friend.s  of  them. 
That  Is  why  I  am  for  the  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

The  Chairman    You  have  made  a  most  in- 
teresting statement.     We  are  confronted  with 
I    the  problem  of  whether  or  not  the  reciprocal    , 
trade    agreements   shall    be   extended    before 
tluy  expire,  which  is  some  time  in  June;  the    , 
2jth,  I  believe.     Your  most  interesting  statc- 
j    ment  appeals  to  me  very   much,   but   1   am    j 
I    wondering  if  It  Isn't  such  a  long-range  prop-    : 
I    ositicn  that  we  would  hardly  have  lime  to  go    i 
[    into  It  and  reach  an   intelligent  decision  in 
j    the  short  time  we  have  to  deal  with  it  now. 
'        Mr    Kleberg,  The  only  difference  1  would 
I    take  to  mv  friend's  statement  is  that  I  can 
see   no   difficulty  for  a  great  committee   like    ; 
this  writing  In  very  short,  terse  language  a 
certain  policy  under  which  the  extended  trade    | 
agreeirents  were  to  be  carried  on:   and  I  be- 
lieve. Mr    Chairman,  with  all  humility,  that 
that  IS  a  wise  course,  because  the  way  things 
are    going,    there    has    developed    within    the 
United  States  considerable  evidence  of  loss  of 
confidence  in  trade  treaties  because  of  seme 
that  have  been,  as  I  candidly  say,  as  a  con- 
tinuing proposition.  HI  advised,  both  in  their 
Impact  on  the  people  of  other  countries  with 
whom  they  are  made  and  In  their  impact  on 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
Injured  by  111-advlsed  provisions  within  some 
of  these  treaties,  and  you  can  make  no  mis- 
take about  It  They  have  a  right  to  feel  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  and  I 
think  it  IS  little  enough  to  confine,  in  a  well- 
established  policy  written  by  this  committee, 
contained  In  the  resolution  to  extend  these 
treaties,  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing 
about  their  continuation  over  the  long  period 
during  which  they  must  be  continued,  in  my 
belief,  following  the  war. 

I  desire.  Mr  Chairman,  to  earnestly  thank 
this  committee  for  the  wondeiful  attention 
they  have  given  me  and  for  granting  me  the 
opportunity.  This  is  my  first  offense  against 
it?  time,  peace,  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Retd  Mr  Kleberg.  I  want  to  repeat 
what  I  5a;d  at  the  start  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion. I  think  you  have  made  one  of  the 
fmpet  and  one  of  the  mo.st  ccn^tructive  state- 
ments that  has  been  made  here  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  you  have  addrcs.'^cd  yourself. 
It  Is  a  most  informative  .statement  and  highly 
valuable,  and  I  particularly  agree  with  your 
last  statement  that  you  Just  made  here,  and 
that  is.  that  It  is  Important  at  this  particular 
time  in  this  Nation's  history  that  we  should 
follow  a  policy  In  which  the  people  them- 
selves have  the  fullest  pos.',ible  confidence. 
Mr  Kieeerg  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  Reed.  OtherwUe  we  are  going  to  aid 
tho.'-e  who  wLsh  to  destioy  and  revamp  and 
rcmrke  this  Nation,  although  they  had 
mighv  little  to  do  with  the  building  up  of 
It.  And  I  would  love  to  question  ycu  fur- 
ther on  fome  ot  your  statements. 

On  one  other  I  want  to  agree  with  you 
wholeheartedly,  and  that  Is  this,  that  going 
back  thicjugh  history,  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  civilizations  have  been  built  upon 
the  cattle  Indu'try, 

Mr.  KiEBERO   That  Is  correct 
Mr.  Reed.  Starting  away  back  In  the  land 
of  Ur  In  the  Bible. 
Mr  Ktnncio,  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  WooDRLTT.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
somewhat  despondent  about  this  Nation  ever 
being   able   to  bring  about  cordial   relation* 


between  the  republics  to  the  south  of  u*. 
and  p:.rtliulaily  Aigentina,  and  this  couiitiy 
I  have  in  mind  at  all  times  the  fact  that  the 
(ommodities  they  produce  theie  arc  largely 
the  same  as  we  piodine  here,  and  our  Inter- 
ests would  »ecm  to  be  antagonlhtic.  each  to 
the  other. 

I  have  also  been  able  fully  to  understand 
ArgentUKi's  reluctance  to  .ut  all  lines  cf 
communications  between  that  country  and 
Germany,  for  instance,  because  ac  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Germany  necessarily  looks  to  Ar- 
gentina for  many  cf  the  things  she  needs 
and  has  over  a  great  period  of  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  when  that  trade  hue  been  In 
existence  there  has  naturally  grown  up  a 
feeling  of  confidence,  one  In  the  other,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  feeling  of  dependence 
which  you  can't  wipe  out  In  a  moment,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  upon  having  given 
to  this  committee  the  only  sane  approach  to 
the  solution  of  that  problem,  I  can't  tell  you 
hi;w  much  I  have  been  interested  in  your  re- 
marks I  can't  tell  you  hew  completely  I  agree 
with  you.  Again  I  want  to  say  that  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  having  contributed  some- 
thing of  great  moment  to  this  committee 

Mr  Kleberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr, 
Woodruff. 

Mr.  West  Mr.  Kleberg,  we  are  very  much 
limited  for  time,  so  In  order  to  save  time,  I 
wish  that  in  your  main  statement  you  would 
extend  your  remarks  and  include  therein  the 
difference  of  cost  of  production  of  cattle  and 
other  things  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Mexico, 

Mr.  Klebfrg.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 
Mr.  DisNET.   Mr.  Kleberg,  won't  you  state 
a   little   more   doflnitely   the   declaration   of 
policy  that  you  would  include  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  Kleberg.  Yes;  it  is  my  belief  that  In 
the  extension  of  the  trade  agreements  there 
.'hould  be  contained  In  the  resolution  extend- 
ing them  a  statement  that  It  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  cf  America  to 
consider  trade  agreements  based  upon  eslab- 
llchinf^  a  cooperative  rather  than  a  competi- 
tive economy,  and  that  because  of  the  pecu- 
liar climatic  and  soil  conditions  as  t)etween 
Ihe  United  States  and  countries  to  the  south 
of  us  we  should  take  into  consideration  the 
development  cf  outlets  of  trade  In  which 
we  will  assist,  concerning  production  wh;ch 
Is  essentially  competitive  with  ours,  and  the 
development  of  production  complementary 
to  ours  in  those  countries,  by  aiding  in  every 
way  possible,  and  divided  Into  the  Tropic  and 
Temperate  Zones,  In  suitable  language.  It  Is 
pretty  quick,  right  olT  the  bat,  for  me  to  state 
It.  I  am  giving  you  the  idea,  because  I  would 
not  suggest  to  this  committee  that  has  been 
dealing  with  this  problem  far  longer  than  I 
have  the  language  to  put  In  It.  That  is  the 
idea. 

Mr  Disney.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  in  a  war,  wou'.d  you  do  that  now  or 
would  you  do  that  in  the  next  extension? 
Mr.  Kleberg.  I  see  no  reason  at  all.  Mr. 
Disney,  to  not  setting  up  the  policy  as  an 
objective  looking  toward  the  continuity  of 
relations  and  trade  between  these  countries 
at  the  present  time.  The  policy  within  the 
bill  would  not  be  more  than  an  Indication  to 
the  treaty-making  powers  It  would  be  in  no 
wise  binding  In  emergent  cases,  and  language 
could  be  used  to  fit  those  cases. 
The  Chairman.  Mr  Gearhart 
Mr,  Gearhabt.  Mr  Kleeehg.  I  want  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  you  as  well.  I  think  the  rea- 
son we  have  appreciated  your  fc'atemeni  more 
th.i"  that  of  some  of  the  others  who  have 
come  here  to  advocate  extension  Is  that  you 
have  approached  the  problem  from  a  far  more 
practical  standpoint.  Most  of  those  who  have 
come  here  hove  come  to  discUKS  such  Ideal* 
as  peace,  and  ot  cour^e  we  are  all  for  peace; 
the  good-nclghtxjr  policy,  and  of  course  -ve 
are  all  for  nelghborllncss  I  think  that  mmt 
of  this  committee  would  like  to  work  cut 
something  along  the  line*  you  are  Uiinklng 
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rffommeuaauon.  with  reference  lo  reclpro-    |   say,  'TbU  ton  of  thing  is  hurting  our  pride,    |  in  other  branches  ol   the  Government  and 
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cf  Certainly  I  would,  ra  one  who  has  been 
lor  reciprijcity  between  nations  not  only  with 
respect  to  trade  but  with  respect  to  every 
other  relHt lonshlp 

I  thlnlc  we  want  to  ?et  along  In  some  better 
way.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can.  The  State 
Department  has  appeared  and  commanded 
that  we  extend  It  without  the  dotting  ot  an 
"l"  or  crossing  of  a  •t."  and  they  siiy  i  vxt  tf 
we  put  In  any  amt'ndment.<  at  all  we  will 
cause  d'jubt.s  to  arise  In  the  muui.'^  of  other 
nations  wl;h  whom  we  are  now  Bssoriatecl  In 
the  profierutlon  of  this  war  as  to  what  our 
IntenMnns  will  be  after  the  war  1b  ended — IX 
we  make  anv  chanijes  at  all. 

You  spe;(k  oi  makini?  agreements  to  the 
mutual  ttdvantaue  of  the  countries  that  are 
parties  to  them.  How  can  we  make  these 
bilateral  trratk?  nuitually  advantagetius  If 
the  State  Department  Ls  inmiecliatcly  ^'omg  to 
apply  unconditionally  the  pr.nciple  of  most- 
Xavored-natlon  treatment?  How  can  It  be 
done? 

Mr  K'  rPKRC.  I  didn't  get  what  you  ^aid  as  to 
tl'.*"  Staf*'  Department's  reply. 

Mr  GFAnHART  If  the  State  Department  is 
Immediately  going  to  apply  to  the  bilateral 
agreement  the  principle  of  the  mast-favored- 
nation  trcntmcnt  If  we  make  a  mutually 
advantaaeous  agreement  with  a  South  Ameri- 
can country,  instantly,  because  of  the  polices 
which  are  being  pursued  by  the  State  De- 
partment, every  concession  we  make  to  that 
country  is  Immediately  generalized  to  every 
jther  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  There- 
fore, tlie  advantages  that  were  ptculiar  to 
the  signatories  to  the  agreement  are  immedi- 
ately lesrened  in  Importance  to  her  because 
she  is  left  in  a  pcsiticn  of  having  acquired 
nothing  which  has  not  been  extended  to  every 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

Mr  Kleberg  Might  I  say  this  in  answer  to 
you.  sir.  ar.d  I  .=ay  this  h«  a  colleagtie:  I  don't 
think  there  has  ever  been  n  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  th's  country,  gei'.tlemen.  when  the 
exercise  cf  truly  prudent  jealousy  was  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  trday  1  don't  think  th'it 
there  should  be  any  difUculty  simply  because 
the  State  Department  doesn't  agree  with  the 
views  for  instance,  that  this  committee  might 
express,  or  for  th;s  committee  to  be  particu- 
larly worried  ahout  that  t>ecause  there  have 
been  times  when  the  views  of  this  ccmmitlee 
have  not  been  acjreed  with  by  the  State  De- 
partment I  wouldn't  let  that  wt^rry  you  gen- 
tlemen at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Job 
that  Congress  has  to  do  Is  one  not  only  as 
highly  responsible  as  the  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  the  State  D(  partment,  but,  :n  my 
candid  opinion.  Infinltelv  more  responsible 
and  definitely  more-  widespread  and  more 
vital  to  the  wflfare.  not  only  of  this  country 
but  of  the  countries  with  whom  we  are  forced 
to  live  in  a  rapidly  .shrinking  world. 
Does  that  answer  your  question? 
Mr  Ge.\fhart  Yes:  it  does. 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  some  amend- 
ment in  this  bin  limiting  the  application 
of  the  unccnditionai  most-favt-red-nation 
claus-e  so  that  the  agreements  can  be  mutu- 
ally advantageous  That  would  be  substitut- 
ing ctxiperative  attltudrs  for  competitive  atti- 
tudes, as  you  recommend  I  would  even  go 
one  step  further  and  suggest  that  we  set  aside 
both  cooperative  and  competitive  as  torma 
and  recommend  that  we  enter  Into  agree- 
ments cc-mp'.emcntary  to  each  other,  favoring 
that  which  they  can  supply  to  us  which  we 
need  but  cannot  produce  ourselves,  and  ask- 
ing that  they  favcr  In  their  markets,  the 
other  countries'  markets,  the  things  which 
they  need  and  which  we  can  supply  and  which 
they  cannot  supply.  Then  you  have  a  com- 
plementary economy  developed  which  Is  not 
going  to  promote  rivalry  but  is  going  to  pro- 
mote a  solid  friendship  which  will  be  lasting 
d<  'An  through   the  years. 

Mr  KitEERC.  Of  course,  my  distinguished 
friend  knows  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the 


treaties,   as  I  understand  them,  that  would 
prevent  that  being  done. 

Mr.  riF..MiHART.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  Tlie  ap- 
plication of  the  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  clans:'  makes  it  utterly  impo.ssible  to 
make  a  mutually  advantageous  agreement. 
It  reduces  the  procedure  to  an  agreement 
in  form,  and  utterly  destroys  any  opportunity 
of  e.stabilshlng   reciprix:lty 

Mr  Ki.Er.ERG  Miuht  I  say  that  1  didn't  com- 
plete mv  stitement  There  If  nothing  m  the 
situation  whlcli  pierKiOeK  tlie  tiiiHl  working 
out  of  the  continued  operation  of  reciprocal 
trade  aKieements  on  a  practical  and  mutually 
advantageous  basis,  but  there  is  a  questu)n  at 
the  present  moment,  considering  1  repeat, 
the  nerves  which  affect  everv  people  on  this 
globe,  and  it  would  l>^  my  suggestion  that 
there  be  prud'^nce  in  the  devel<,pment  of  a 
program  as  vital  as  1  conceive  the  continua- 
tion of  proper  tiade  agreenients  between  the 
I'n  ..id  States  and  othei  coiintr as  in  this 
hemisphere  and  elsewheie.  If  there  is  a  time 
which  is  more  advantageous,  indicated  by 
prudent  Judgment,  than  at  this  Juncture,  so 
as  to  not  embroil  the  entire  .situation  with 
the  confusion  of  m:sunderstandlnt;s  as  to  the 
motives  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  enough  for  this  com- 
mittee to  confine  itself  to  u  briet  stiitement 
of  gu'ding  policy  which  should  restrict,  if  it 
Is  put  In  language  which  commands  respect, 
the  continuation  ot  ill-advised  practices  on 
the  part  of  some  of  Uiose  who  have  made  some 
of  the  pha.ses  of  some  of  the.se  treaties.  That 
is  my  opinion 

Mr  C.E.\RHART.  That  is  very  good 
There  is  Just  one  more  point,  and  I  am 
still  di.sturlDcd  about  the  application  of  this 
principle  of  unconditional  most-favorcd-na- 
tion  treatment,  because  It  has  made  this  sit- 
uation po.s.slble.  VVe  have  mede  30  agree- 
ments. I  think  27  are  still  in  operation,  with, 
say  27  countries.  Those  concessions  that  we 
have  made  to  each  one  of  those  27  countries 
have  been,  with  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, generalized  to  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  many  of  whom  or  some  of 
whom  were  our  potential  enemies  in  this  war. 
some  of  whom  are  nations  like  Japan,  whicli 
steadfastly  refused  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
with  113  tor  reciprocal  trade  agreements  but 
preferred  to  stand  by  and  assume  Immedi- 
ately, as  we  may  assume  things,  all  the  bene- 
fits which  occurred,  and  gave  us  no  benefits 
1-i  return.  Likewise  Italy:  likewise  other 
countries  that  are  now  at  war  with  u.s.  They 
p:efcr  not  to  make  an  agret  ment  with  us, 
knowing  that  as  soon  as  we  make  agreements 
with  any  other  countries  they  are  going  to 
get  all  the  beneflte 

I  think  that  comes  within  the  cla.ssincati.ni 
of  Interniitlonal  relationships  which  exjxiso 
us  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  th.ese 
countries. 

Mr  KLEBCaa.  The  gentleman  can't  confuse 
my  original  statement  with  reference  to  con- 
fining these  treaties  to  a  basis  which  would 
command  respect,  and  of  course  I  have  the 
proposition  that  the  gentleman  is  discu.ssing 
in  mind  when  I  make  that  statement  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  person  on  thl.s 
committee,  on  either  side,  who  would  wed 
him.-elf  to  thf  continuation  of  as  untenable 
H  ptstion  as  that  would  be  in  time  of  peace 
if  we  expect  to  have  peace.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  anybody  knows  that  the  times  when 
that  particular  principle  was  adopted  were 
different  times  from  these  Ar  a  matter  of 
fact,  too,  the  consideration  given  to  the  prob- 
lem was  given  to  it  without  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  which  we  today  possess  on 
the  part  of  those  wlio  made  the  treaties. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  defend  the 
proposition,  because  It  defeats  itself  in  the 
field  of  reason  in  the  mind  of  anv  person  that 
Will  think  about  the  situation  for  just  a  brief 
period.  You  can't.  If  you  put  yourself  in  the 
position  of  any  other  nation  other  than  the 


most  favored  In  the  group,  fail  to  feel  the 
immediate  Impact  upon  your  desire  to  main- 
tain a  legitimate  self-respect.  You  can't  do 
that. 

Mr  Gearkabt.  I  think  philosophically  you 
and  I  are  very  cio.se  togellier. 

The  Chairman  We  thank  you  for  your 
np{)earance. 


War  Bond  Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

deij:cate  from  Hawaii 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Friday.  Mau  7,  1943 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  tho 
foilowinK  me.ssase  w;is  rectived  by  the 
Delegate  lo  Congre.ss  from  Hawaii,  from 
Honolulu,  concfrnin!?  the  results  of  the 
April  War  bond  drive: 

KUt  5.  1043. 
Joseph   R    Farrincton, 

Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hairait, 
House  Office  ButldtJig. 

Wa'^hingtcm.  D    C  • 
Hawaii  went  far  over  the  top  In  the  April 
War  bond  drive     With  a  quota  of  $16,700,000, 
receipts  exceeded  $18  500  000. 

The  result  is  a  truly  magnificent  demon- 
stration of  enthusiastic  solidarity  by  ail  ele- 
ments Gl  the  Hawaiian  population  for  sup- 
port of  the  Nation  at  war  The  entire  drive 
was  marked  by  harmcnious  cooperation  be- 
tween civilians.  Army,  and  Navy  Contribu- 
tions of  war  workers  totaled  a  large  amount 

Thus  Hawaii  maintains  her  unique  record 
of  being  the  only  State  or  Territory  unln- 
terr\iptedly  exceeding  War  bond  quotas. 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co  was  the  largest 
slnt^le  Investor  In  the  April  drive.  Henry  A 
White,  president  of  the  company,  placing 
purchase  orders  totaling  $3  5000C0 

Riley  H.  Alxen. 


The  National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or  cAi  rroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  will  soon  be  rallod  upon  to  inake 
a  deci.sion  regarding  the  continuance  of 
one  of  the  most  Important  of  all  our 
administrative  agencies,  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  It  is  essential, 
therefore^that  we  take  stock  of  the  work 
that  it  has  done — that  we  evaluate  its 
prepress  to  date  In  order  that  our  de- 
cision be  a  just  one. 

The  work  of  any  agency  today  must 
nece.ssarily  be  judged  in  terms  of  its 
contributions  to  the  war  effort,  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration  meets 
this  acid  test.  Originally  placing  em- 
phasis upon  its  school  and  college  pin- 
gram,  even  t)efore  Pearl  Harbor  the 
N.  Y.  A,  had  turned  Its  major  attention 
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to  preparing  our  youth  for  defen.^e-in- 
dusiry  jobs;  by  December  7,  1941,  each 
month  saw  some  85.000  young  men  and 
women  trained  in  some  capacity  to  take 
their  places  in  the  all-out  defense  effort. 
At  the  present  time  the  entire  program 
cf  this  ager.cy  is  directed  toward  this 
sole  end.  and  each  day  it  is  turning  out 
in  excess  of  1000  youths,  of  whom  ap- 
proximately 700  are  going  into  industry, 
mainly  direct  d  fense  work. 

The  types  of  training  activity  illus- 
trate vividly  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
pram  in  our  war  effort:  machine  v/ork. 
arc  weldinr.  radio,  indu.^trial  sewing,  gas 
welding,  aircraft  sheet  metal,  aircraft 
mechanics,  pr.ttcrn-making,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  training  cour.^es  conducted  by 
the  N.  Y.  A 

Ko  only  i>  the  N.  Y.  A.  training  the.se 
younf  men  and  women;  it  is  also  placing 
great  numbers  of  them  directly  in  vital 
defen.se  plant.s.  I  have  in  my  files  doz-ns 
of  letters  from  such  firms  attesting  to  the 
.skill  and  the  excellent  work  of  these 
N.  Y.  A.  graduates: 

All  of  the  girls  who  came  to  us  from  your 
center  are  doing  an  excellent  job- 
States  the  supervisor  of  per.-onnel  at 
an  important  aiicraft  factory.  From  the 
Alabama  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  at 
Mobile  comes  this  illuminating  state- 
ment regarding  some  309  welders  secured 
in  3  months  from  the  N.  Y.  A.: 

Wc  consider  tiiem  better  trained  and  more    \ 
th  ircuehiv  familiar  with  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  after  they  get  into  the  shipyaid 
We  trust  that  you  will  continue  tn  give  us 
the  service  that  you  have  In  the  past. 

A  Hoboken  company  states: 

We  feel  that  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration Is  the  Dc-fet  .>ource  of  supp'.y  that  we 
know  cf  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  rely  on 
ih-m    for   future    requirements. 

This  list  of  testimonials  to  the  t  flective 
training  program  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  could  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely, but  these  three  examples  illus- 
trate wcil  the  tenor  of  most  of  the  letters 
received.  They  illustrate,  too,  the  tre- 
mendously important  part  that  the  N. 
Y.    A.   is    playing    in    our    national    war 

effort. 

In  my  own  State   of  California   this 
agencv  has  been  doing  its  usual  effective 
Job.    At  the  present  time  705  work  sta- 
tions are  being  conducted,  all  in  training 
for  war  work,  and  others  are  contem- 
plated.   After  their  training,  the  youth 
go  into  such  plants  as  the  Kaiser  Ship- 
yards.   Douglas     Aircraft     Corporation. 
North  American  Aviation,  Consolidated 
Aircraft,  Pacific  Bridge  Co..  Moore  Dry- 
docks  and  similar  plants.    At  the  present 
time  the  Hunters  Point  Navy  Yard  in  San 
Francisco   has   been   given   priority   for 
trainees  in  the  Bay  area,  the  yard  hav- 
ing requested  the  N.  Y.  A.  to  supply  200 
vouths  a  month.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  certain  types  of  youth,  such  as  Mex- 
ican-American,   the    handicapped,   and 
others    have   obtained   war   work   after 
N,  Y.  A.  training,  whereas  without  such 
training  they  probably  would  not  have 
been  so  engaged. 

With  our  increasing  shortage  of  man- 
power it  is  es.sential  that  we  utilize  every 
conceivable  source  ol  supply.    The  Na- 


tional Youth  Administration  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country  in  this  connection. 
It  deserves  not  only  our  commendation 
and  congratulations;  it  also  deserves  our 
full  support  in  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  program. 


A  Tribute  to  Hon.  George  D.  OBrien  of 
Michigan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  -lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  recorded  for  all  tim-? 
the  devotion  of  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
the  employees  of  the  Postal  Service,  I 
have  a.sked  for  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

On  Saturday,  May  8,  1943,  there  will 
be  presented  to  my  colleague  from 
Michiizan,  the  Honorable  Ge(.rge  D. 
O'Brien  a  leather  booklet,  autographed 
by  all  of  the  post-office  employees  of 
Detroit,  numbering  about  4  200,  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  splendid  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  the  postal  employees'  sal- 
arv-increase  bill. 

The  presentation  of  the  booklet  will 
take  place  in  the  office  of  the  Honorable 
Roscoe  B.  Huston,  postmaster  at  De- 
troit The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
affair  is  composed  of  the  presidents  of 
th'^  nine  organizations  in  the  Detroit 
post  office.  The  postmaster  has  right- 
fully been  delegated  to  make  the  presen- 
tation. ,     ,        V.      , 

Appropriately,  the  cover  of  this  book- 
let is  inscribed: 

To  Congressman  George  D.  O'Brien,  father 
of  H  R  1366.  champion  cf  the  postal  worker, 
from  the  employees  of  the  Detroit  post 
office. 

The  letter  on  the  inside  page  is  as 

^°"°^^'^^  MAT  8.  1943. 

Sir;  Detroit's  pcst.il  employees  wish  to  ex- 
press to  you  their  appreciation  of  your  efforts 
In  their  behalf. 

Although  subject  to  the  same  economic 
conditions  as  others,  our  every  efTort  to  im- 
prove our  condition  Is  circumicribed  by  law 
and  we  must  look  to  Cong. ess  for  relief. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  us  that  many  In 
that  body  have  recognized  our  plight  and 
have  by  legislation,  in  a  measure  remedied 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  postal  workers'  pay. 

Although  we  share  with  others  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation  we  take  no  small  amount 
of  satisfaction  In  the  fact  that  our  own  Con- 
gressman sponsored  this  bill  and  led  the  fight 
which  resulted  In  Its  being  enacted  into  law. 
The  tremendous  effort  whfch  you  put  forth 
Is  evidenced  by  the  favorable  vote  which  the 
measure  received. 

All  of  us,  collectively  and  individually,  wifh 
to   convey   to   you   cur   sincere    appreciation 
of  your  action  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 
The  Postal  Employees  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  say  in  conclusion 
that  my  own  reactions  to  this  splendid 
tribute  are  summed  up  in  these  words: 
"Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 


Address  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States   at    Americanization   Day   Exer- 


cises 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF   NEW    JERSFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  2,  the  annual  Americanization  Day 
exercises  were  conducted  in  Jersey  City 
under  the  au.^pices  of  Captain  Clinton  E. 
Fii-k  Post,  Veteran3  ol  Foreign  "Wars  cf 
the  United  States.  These  exercises  have 
come  to  be  looked  forward  to  by  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  Jersey  City  and  Hud- 
son County,  and  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  community  life.  They  were 
inaugurated  tinder  the  auspices  of  the 
Captain  Clinton  E.  Pisk  Pest  and  have 
continued  now  for  many  years,  under  the 
ccmplete  supervision  cf  that  organiza- 
tion. 

It  is  e.slimated  that  25.000  persons 
marched  in  the  parade  past  more  than 
100,000  spectators.  The  parade  termi- 
nated in  Pershing  Field,  where  at  least 
10  000  others  were  gathered  to  hear  the 
addresses  delivered  on  this  occasion  and 
to  witness  the  spectacular  massing  of  the 
colors  which  marks  its  climax.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  great  day  were  made  largely 
by  the  same  group  of  indefatigable  vet- 
erans, members  of  Captain  Clinton  E. 
Fisk  Post,  V.  F.  W..  who  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  exercises  since  their  in- 
ception. 

Those  who  addressed  the  large  audi- 
ence at  Pershing  Field  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  parade  were  Mr.  Robert  T.  Merrill, 
of    Montana,    national    commander    in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  Hon.  Frank  Hague, 
mayor  of  Jersey  City,  who  has  always 
given  every  possible  encoura;;ement  to 
those  under  whose  auspices  these  exer- 
cises have  been  annually  conducted,  and 
myself.    Some  of  the  other  gue:  ts  present 
were:  Hon.  Frank  H.  Eggers,  Hon.  Arthur 
Potterton,    Hon.    Joseph    Colford,    Hon. 
Daniel  Ca.sey,  all  members  of  the  city 
commission  of  Jersey  City;  Hon.  I.  Grant 
Scott,  senator  from  Cape  May.  N.  J.;  Mr. 
William  J.  Dodd,  national   senior   vice 
commandei.  Disabled   American  Veter- 
ans; Mr.  Howard  Bean.  State  comman- 
der. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Davenport.  State  presicjent  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

A  very  stirring  address  was  delivered 
to  his  hearers  by  Commander  in  Chief 
Merrill,  which  I  am  pleased  to  append 
hereto: 

FACTS    VERSUS   FABLES 

It  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  we  who 
compose  the  membership  cf  the  Veterans  of 
Fo'e:gn  Wars  of  the  United  States  shou.d 
etimulate  discussions  cf  those  bas'.c  Issue* 
which  confront  the  American  people  in  tho 
present  crisis. 

As  America's  oveiseas  veterans  of  Woi.a 
War  No.   1.  and  as  the   fathers  of  sen*  who 
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are  serving  In  our  Armed  Forces  In  W</r!d 
War  No  2.  our  vicwpouit.-*  en  the  subject  of 
war  and  peace  have  wide  range.  They  cover 
u  span  ot  more  than  25  years,  durln'^  which 
time  we  have  h«-<'n  Inf.m.itcly  a. .s  elated  with 
the  fundamental  problems  which  confront 
these  in  uniform,  \n  iline  of  war.  and  their 
post-war  welfare.  Because  of  our  peculiar 
relationship  to  the  question  of  vetenin  wel- 
fare—we have  reached  certain  conclusions 
which  we  advocate  as  an  organization  today. 

Tliere  are  thoj<e  who  say  we  .should  talk 
now  of  only  those  things  which  pertain  to 
the  accompilshment  of  an  early  victory  over 
our  enemies  They  Insist  that  any  divus- 
slon  of  the  kind  of  world  we  want,  after  the 
victory  Is  won.  is  premature — and  will  in- 
terfere with  our  eHort  to  win  the  war 

We  differ  vigorously  from  this  reactionary 
p<.lnt  of  view  We  veterans  of  other  wais 
want  to  be  assured  -and  reassured— that  our 
armed  forces  are  fluhtm-  today  to  acctitn- 
pUih  in  reality  those  things  which  we  failed 
to  gain  when  the  Armi.'-tlce  was  signed  on 
November  11.  1918 

We  further  insist  that  our  boys  on  the 
front  lines  should  be  told  today  In  plain, 
simple  lang\)age  that  when  they  come  home 
America  will  be  the  kind  of  country  tht-y 
will  want  to  preserve  in  the  future.  They 
want  to  know  that  they  will  bo  Rieeted  not 
only  with  cheers  and  hands — but  with  Jobs 
and  the  opportunltv  to  build  a  decent  fu'ure 
for  themselves  That's  whnt  popt-war  plan- 
ning means  and  that's  why  such  disciLsslnus 
are  not  premature  at  this  time  Permit  me 
to  add  that  the  mothers  of  America — the 
women  who  are  giviiig  then  husbands  ai.d 
their  sons  to  the  cause  of  victory,  will  find 
their  gr'ef  much  easier  to  bear  if  we  prr)mlse 
them  now  that  America  will  corp«Tate  with 
the  world  at  lar;;e  in  the  et.tabll>hment  of  a 
world  s<  cieiy  that  will  be  pledged  to  preserve 
our  peace  In  the  future. 

Tine  vmdcrstandings  which  we  can  reach 
among  our^ elves  through  these  dlscuss;ons 
are  certain  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of 
unity  and  cooperation  among  our  own  peo- 
ple on  the  home  front-  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  dlscomfor's  of  war  re- 
strictions, high  taxes  and  fot;d  shortages. 
All  in  all.  we  believe  these  discussions  will 
Improve  the  gem^ral  morale  In  a  way  that 
will  help  us  win  the  victory  for  which  we  pray 
so  earnestly 

We  veterans  are  prepared  to  take  a  realistic 
view  of  world  affairs  by  recotTOizing  the  vital 
Importance  of  mutual  conttdehce  amon'.^ 
those  countries  which  compose  the  United 
Nations  If  we  want  our  allies  to  saciitlco 
to  the  utmost  In  this  struggle  against  the 
Axis  dictators,  we  must  let  them  know  that 
America  will  never  let  them  down  by  ac- 
cepting a  fu!se  peace  when  the  victory  Is 
won  They  will  give  their  last  drop  of  blocd 
to  help  us  whip  the  enemies  of  world  democ- 
racy If  we  will  convince  them  today  that 
AmerlC'.i  will  never  compromise  with  fascism 
in  the  creation  of  a   now   world  order 

Trying  to  follow  the  war  these  days  has 
turned  most  of  us  Into  breakfast-table  map 
readers  The  strange  places  we  find  ourselves 
discovering  all  over  the  world  these  days  are 
bewildering  enough  But  they  aren  t  ner^rly 
so  bewildering  a.s  the  fpct  that  these  seem- 
ln;;ly  remote  outp<3sis  in  Africa.  Australia,  and 
the  Pacific,  which  look  6<i  comfortably  f;r 
away,  seem  to  have  suddenly  moved  otit  of 
their  own  hemisphere  Into  ours.  It  is  haid 
for  us  to  realize  that  all  the  crisscross  lines 
indicating  latitude  and  longitude,  which  look 
like  pretty  safe  fences  on  paper,  can  be  erased 
by  a  plane  In  a  few  hours  The  legend  of  a 
map— the  little  chart  in  the  comer  that  tells 
you  how  to  figure  the  number  of  miles  l>e- 
tween  one  place  and  another  -doesn't  really 
serve  any  practical  purpose,  since  distances 
are  no  longer  measured  In  miles,  but  In  hours. 
Indeed,  as  far  rs  were  concerned,  the  whole 
map  of  the  world  is  like  a  legend.    It  repre- 


s^'his  the   legend  of  security  that  all  of  us 
believed  la  so  .mpllcitly  befoie  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  was  53  jtars  ago  when  Nellie  Ely  elec- 
trified the  world  by  making  the  first  trip 
around  the  globe  from  east  to  west.  On  Jan- 
uary 2'.  1H90  she  wound  up  in  New  York— 
72  da;  J.  6  hours,  and  11  minutes  after  she 
h«d  started  And  It  w;is  oiilv  34  years  ;iga 
on  January  2'J.  1909.  that  Jack  Burns  a  wire- 
less operator  on  the  Wliite  Star  liner  Rr^mbUc 
sent  out  the  first  P  O  &  thereby  savmg  the 
lives  of  444  passengers  on  a  stricken  ship 
Yes,  the  miracles  of  tratisportatlon  and  com- 
munication are  so  new  that  many  of  us  can 
still  remember  when  they   first  appeared. 

Today,  a  bombor  flying  at  330  miles  an 
hour— can  make  NflUe  Ely's  72-dav  trip  in 
about  45  flying  hours  An  8  O  S  that  only 
a  few  scattered  stations  cnuld  pick  up  la 
19U9  o..n  now  be  heard  by  every  ship  at  sea, 
and  relayed  around  the  world  by  radio.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  The  miracles  of  yes- 
terday have  become  the  facts  we  must  now 
reckon  with— and  the  facts  that  used  to  gov- 
ern us  are  the  fables  of  today 

Urfnrtunately  a  great  mnny  people  would 
much  rather  go  on  bellevii'.g  in  fables  than 
face  the  inconvenient  facts  of  modern  geog- 
raphy. Even  more  unfortunately,  the  longer 
people  cling  to  these  fables  the  better  It 
8U1US  the  ends  of  certain  modern  Nazi  poli- 
ticians The  whole  elaborate  strntecy  de- 
veloped by  the  geopollt iclans  of  the  Axis  la 
based  on  the  araumptlon  that  few  people 
really  see  that  otir  old  ideas  of  geography  are 
outdated.  It  is  their  purpose,  tlierefoie.  to 
take  advantage  of  uur  uuttlated  Ideas  to  ad- 
vance their  own  political  schemes  As  long 
as  people  do  not  understand — or  don't  w:int 
to  understand,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing — that  the  natural  barriers  of  deserts, 
Juni.'le«>.  mountain  ranges,  and  so-called  pro- 
tective oceins  of  the  earth,  are  no  loi-.ger 
barriers  at  all.  except  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  cannot  gra!<p  the  real  meaning  of  the 
airplane  ar.d  the  radio — the  bandits  of  the 
world  are  left  free  to  rob  and  plunder  their 
neighbors. 

Th;s  Is  precisely  what  ha.-^  hap|)ened  to  our 
world  of  today  Here  In  America,  we  sat 
serenely  behind  that  great  protective  b»r- 
rler — the  Pacific  Ocean  while  the  Ja]is 
seized  Manchuna  and  then  forgeci  ahead  into 
China.  We  sat  in  stuLborn  s.lence  behind 
another  great  protective  barrier — the  Atlan- 
tic— while  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists  ol  Italy 
seized  Ethiopia  and  Austria,  and  then  forged 
ahead  Into  14  nations  We  continued  to  sU. 
with  our  hands  over  our  ears,  while  the  vic- 
tinus  cried  for  help,  and  while  one  country 
after  another  was  coiupiered  and  plundered, 
while  million.s  of  innoci'nt  pe<ple  were  mur- 
dered. "They're  so  far  away. "  we  said,  "it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us  '  Each  time  we 
talked  about  how  far  away  these  things 
were — each  time  we  soothed  ourselves  with 
the  same  oid  security  story,  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japs  reached  out  with  tlulr  airplanes,  over  a 
few  more  protective  mountains,  and  grabbed 
another  ctuntrv 

We  are  lorced  to  confess  that  the  very  Na- 
tion that  led  the  world  in  scicntiflc  achieve- 
ment was  the  last  tt>  understaud  what  science 
had  achieved  The  Nation  that  flew  the  flr^t 
plane,  tlie  Nation  that  has  since  bUilt  the 
most,  the  fastest,  and  the  bi  ;j4est  planes  In 
the  wor'id.  never  woke  up  to  what  the  air- 
plane meant  urttU  early  one  Uiornlng,  not 
long  ago,  when  Japanese  b«.)tubs  came  out  of 
the  .«ky.  and  the  Pacific  suddenly  disappeared. 

All  of  this  sounds  almost  fantastic  now. 
It  hardly  seems  we  could  iia'.e  let  ourselves 
be  fooled — not  only  by  our  own  pipe  dreams 
of  security,  but  al.so  bv  the  Axis  fairy  tales  we 
listened  to  Rememlier  how  righteously  in- 
dignant the  Niizls  were  at  the  suK;:estlon  they 
would  ever  want  to  harm  the  United  Suites 
of  America?  Remember  how  they  let  it  be 
known  that  Germany  would  be  much  too 
busy    runrUng    her    conquered    countries    In 


Europe,  to  send  her  armies  anywhere  else? 
It  turned  out  that  the  Nazi  Idea  of  running 
a  country  was  to  stenl  all  the  food,  so  the 
people  would  Just  quietly  starve— or  else  to 
murr'cr  them  outright,  which  takes  much  less 
time  Remember  hov  tome  Ameiicans  kept 
on  assuring  us  that  Japan  was  tied  up  in 
China  and  that  the  Ja;:aiie£e  air  force  was 
so  pathetically  weak  that  p  tor  Japan  couldn't 
p<jsslbly  hope  to  attack  us  even  If  .'he  ever 
had  any  such  notion? 

Yes.  we  listened— almost  too  long— to  those 
fables  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  us  that 
each  new  fairy  tale  was  based  on  the  same 
Idea:  that  the  Axis  tyrants  were  so  busy  abus- 
ing their  victims,  they  wouldn't  ever  be  able 
to  get  after  Ui.  Or.  In  other  words,  that 
what  they  were  doing  to  o'her  pe  'ple  was 
none  of  our  business — and  since  ;h  «Re  people 
were  so  far  away,  there  wa«  no  need  to  worry 
that  the  terrible  things  that  were  happen- 
ing to  them  might  ever  happen  to  us. 

This  Idea  Is  the  crux  of  the  whole  Axis 
strategy  Let  each  man  look  out  for  himself 
and  the  I>vil  take  the  hlndnio.-t.  Tiie  Nazis 
won  control  of  Germany  simply  by  hammer- 
ing away  at  this  one  Idea  They  told  every 
group  in  Germany  that  their  (>wn  Interest* 
came  first,  and  that  the  N.izls  were  i  ut  to 
protect  those  Interests — which  were  presum- 
ably being  threatened  by  -cme  other  gioup 
They  ttild  the  induslrlaiLsti.  that  organlixd 
Inbor  w:!s  ,ut  to  pet  them  and  at  the  same 
time  warned  labor  to  beware  of  bis  bvis.nefs. 
They  told  the  farmers  to  watch  oui  for  the 
workers,  and  so  on.  until  pari'uVs  were  afraid 
to  trust  their  own  children.  Wlien  every 
group  In  the  country  wils  finally  8«i  busy  look- 
ing out  for  Itself— that  no  one  th'  uht  h'B 
own  right.s  had  any  connection  with  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  anyone  else  the  N;  zi  devils 
proceeded  to  take  the  hlndn.opt-  and  that 
meant  the  whole  country  except  their.selves. 

This  ld<a  worked  ?o  succesi-lully  in  Ger- 
many that  the  Axis  dictators  made  it  the 
ba.^ls  of  their  plan  of  world  conquest  Every 
country  they  planned  to  Invade  was  flr.^-t  de- 
stroyed from  within  .jy  a  carolul  prt.paganda 
campnUrn  to  divide  the  i  eoi).  ■  Playing  tm 
every  pr'judice,  the  Axis  prcp.\gandi6ts 
fooled  the  pecpie  into  thinking  that  tlieir 
own  individual  lntere?-t  as  a  section,  class, 
religion,  or  p'lltical  party,  had  no  relation  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  wh  ile 

Every  time  another  country  fell  before  this 
strategy  of  divide  and  conquer,  the  Axis 
h*Lstened  to  point  out  that  wh^t  happened 
to  that  country  couldn't  po.ssibly  atlect  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  mc  untaln 
ranee,  the  river,  or  the  chnv.nel  that  Rtoo<l 
between  them  and  the  most  n-cent  Axis 
victims. 

By  pointing  to  these  natural  barriers,  which 
science  had  reduced  to  no  burrlcrs  at  all.  the 
Axis  tried  to  keep  the  democratic  nations 
from  raising  the  one  barrier  that  could 
threaten  the  fix.s  advai.ce  Their  one  ob- 
jective wa.«  to  keep  the  free  people  of  the 
world  from  building  a  wall  of  unity  against 
the  Axis. 

Unity  of  purpose  among  the  fighting  free — 
this  was  the  one  ob-tacie  the  Axi.-  feared. 
And  now.  at  last,  they  find  that  blackmail 
and  bigotry,  religious  prejudice,  and  political 
perjury,  falsehood  and  fear-  all  the  evil  forces 
that  they  once  summoned  for  the  ptirp  se  of 
corruption,  have  been  powerless  to  prevent 
th"  awnKening  of  fre-men  to  their  cmmon 
ta.k  Now  at  last,  the  Axis  apitatois  face 
the  one  thing  they  have  always  feared  — 
the  strength  of  united  opposition 

Now  at  last  the  three-quarters  of  the  world 
that  still  is  free  has  awakened  to  the  facts 
about  our  world-  The  fart  that  no  corner  of 
the  earth  Is  safe  while  tyranny  haa  a  foot- 
hold anywhere:  the  fact  that  people  are  no 
lorger  .separated  from  each  other  by  any  bar- 
rier of  nature,  and  that  dividing  line*  wh  ch 
men  attempt  to  draw  -the  lines  of  those  who 
prey  upon   the  rights  of  man.     These  facts. 
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onre  iinderstccd,  can  never  be  f  irgotten. 
They  govern  the  men  cf  the  United  Nations, 
battlit.g  to  rer,ain  the  world  today — and  they 
will  guide  the  men  who  govern  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  world,  tomorrow. 


What'$   Holding  Back  the  Truth   of  the 
Army  Airplane  Crashes? 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  looming  behind  the  alarming 
number  of  i^erv;ce  air  crashes  i.s  the  mak- 
ing of  one  of  the  major  scandals  of  this 
war. 

The  Truman  committee  of  the  Senate 
is  sitting  on  the  lid  of  a  scandal  far 
preatcr  than  the  diabolical  Carnepie 
Slccl  case,  more  outrageous  than  the  An- 
aconda Wire  &  Cable  indictment. 

Why  are  innocent  American  citizens, 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  brave  and 
courageous  soldiers,  kept  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  true  cau-es  of  the  startling  num- 
ber of  plane  crashes? 

Why  are  incompetent,  blunderinp,  and 
ridiculous  cfTicials  allowed  to  remain  in 
command? 

If  It  takes  a  calamity  to  arouse  the  in- 
telligence of  this  Conm-e.ss  to  assume  its 
responsibility  on  this  matter,  then  such  a 
catastrophe  is  already  here.  For  almost 
2  years  there  has  been  but  a  single 
voice  crying  for  a  thorough  investi::;ation 
of  these  plane  accidents.  Today  in  the 
hands  of  the  Truman  committee  rests 
the  answer  to  a  most  fiendish  kind  of 
sabotage,  Th»usands  upon  thousands  of 
fine  American  boys  lie  in  their  untimely 
praves.  Yet.  the  perpetrators  of  this 
mass  murder  are  free,  still  active,  pro- 
tected by  h.itih  Government  officials. 

These  are  serious  char;4es.  These  are 
startling  allegations.  But  you  will  find 
confirmation  of  the.^e  charges  in  the 
hands  of  the  Truman  commiitre.  Why 
has  not  the  findinps  of  the  Truman  com- 
mittee been  made  public?  It  has  taken  a 
lonu  time  to  arou.'=e  Congress  to  act.  Why 
has  not  the  truth  been  told?  Why  have 
not  all  the  t:uiUy  been  broucht  to  trial? 
Why  have  not  there  been  some  courts 
martial? 

No'.v.  allow  me  to  read  a  story  that  ap- 
peared in  the  N'^'v  York  Newspaper  PM. 
dated  April  16,  1S43: 

•  Cleveland  firm  surd  by  the  United  Stales  of 
America  over  defective  war-plane  parts. 

The  National  Bronze  &  Aluminum  Co  , 
world's  largest  producer  of  s-and  and  alumi- 
num mold  castm-s,  has  been  accused  of 
supplying  defpctlve  parts  for  war  planes. 

The  charge  was  made  in  a  damage  suit  filed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  which  seeks  an 
award  twice  the  nmount  of  dollar  damages 
Meanwhile,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  wa^  hear- 
ing testimony  from  workers  at  the  plant  who 
pr-r-Mcusly  hid  teen  quostlcned  by  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  cf  Investigation. 

The  damage  suit  named  three  company 
cf^'.ccrs,  charging  that  they  conspired  to  make 
false  bills  and  c:aims  to  the  Packard  Motor 


Co  .  which  uFCd  National  bronze  castings  in 
Roils  Rcyce  Merlin  engines  for  combat  planes. 

Last  year  this  company  sold  $8,000,000 
cf  war  materials  and  is  now  reportec  to 
havt  $13,000,000  of  war  contracts  on 
hand.  The  only  reason  that  the  Govern- 
ment rushed  into  this  suit  was  to  forestall 
the  filing  of  a  public  informers  suit, 
which  was  being  contemplated. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  why  have  petty  and  help- 
les.^  individuals  been  quickly  punished 
and  yet  this  Government,  on  several  oc- 
casions, has  refused  to  touch  powerful 
and  rich  persons  equally  as  guilty  of  sub- 
versive acts?  There  is  something  omi- 
nous about  the  fact  that  certain  individ- 
uals have  been  granted  leniency,  others 
promptly  condemned. 

But  months  have  passed  since  the 
devilish  Carnegie  fraud  and  the  incom- 
prehensible Anaconda  episode  was  pub- 
lished, still  those  mostly  responsible  are 
at  large.  The  record  proves  that  it  does 
make  a  lot  of  difference  whether  sabo- 
tage is  committed  by  a  billionaire  cor- 
poration or  by  a  penniless  misled  and 
stupid  laborer. 

Why  is  such  a  situation  tolerated  by 
this  Congress? 

I  have  already  placed  in  the  Congres- 
siON.\L  Record  of  April  5  and  13  seme 
serious  charges  relative  to  plane  crashes, 
I  now  desire  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
another  matter. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  Flying  Safety  Bu- 
reau of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  reduction  of  plane 
accidents. 

Soon  after  a  demand  was  made  to  in- 
vestigate Army  crashes  the  War  Depart- 
ment attempted  to  head  of!  a  congres- 
sional investigation  by  setting  up  a  Fly- 
ing Safety  Bureau. 

How  was  this  done?  Where  did  the 
personnel  come  from? 

Well,  the  War  Department  followed 
the  road  of  least  resistance.  It  lifted 
the  Flying  Safety  Bureau  from  under 
the  hands  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  almost  bodily,  and  com- 
missioned its  investigators  as  captains, 
majors,  and  colonels. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this  is  that 
there  is  unimpeachable  evidence  in  the 
files  of  a  certain  Senate  committee  prov- 
ing beyond  doubt  that  these  men  were 
utterly  incompetent  for  the  grave  task 
that  confronted  them.    In  one  instance 
these    men    who    are   now    running    the 
War  Department's  accident  prevention 
set-up  accepted  a  certain  air-line  com- 
pany's report  of  one  of  its  sensational 
af^cidents  and  inserted  it  in  the  C.  A.  A,'s 
official   records  without  even  bothering 
!    to  chance  a  comma  or  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  their  own.    Naturally,  that 
I    company  exonerated  itr-clf  of  all  respon- 
1    sibihty  for  the  crash. 
I        That  is  the  caliber  of  the  men  who've 
1    respon.sibility  it  is  to  reduce  Army  acci- 
j    dents  to  a  manimum.    Needless  to  say, 
I   these  men  are  whitewashers  of  the  high- 
est degree. 
I       Col.  James  N.  Peyton.  Director  of  Fly- 
I   ing  Safety  heads  the  list.    It  was  Colonel 
Peyton  and  Col.  Warren  Carey  who  at- 
1    teinpted   to   cover   up  the  cause  of  the 
collision  in  California  of  an  Army  bom- 
;  ber  and  an  air-line  transport  plane  that 
j  cost  the  lives  of  12  persons. 


It  took  a  congressional  ccmmittee  to 
pry  the  facts  open. 

Even  the  pro-administration  Chicago' 
Sun  on  October  30,  1942.  criticized  the 
Air  Corps  in  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Belated  Admission"  relative  to  the  mid- 
air crash.    Said  the  editorial,  in  part: 

We  can  all  Imagine  the  embarrassment 
of!icers  experienced  when  they  learned  tie 
facts.  We  submit,  hcwever,  that  embar- 
rassment and  pride  of  service  never  wi.r- 
rant  suppression  of  facts.  •  •  •  We 
cannot  avoid  wondering  whether  the  public 
ever  would  have  learned  the  cause  of  the 
crash  had  the  Congress  not  investigated, 
"Military  security,"  as  we  understand  It,  Is 
not  to  be  confused  with  security  of  the  mili- 
tary from  feelings  of  embarrassment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  this  Congress  on  another 
point  concerning  the  history  of  the 
membership  of  the  Air  Corps  Flying 
Safety  Bureau. 

Up  until  June  1940  the  Flying  Safety 
Bureau  of  the  C.  A.  A.  was  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Tom  Hardin.  It 
was  independent  of  the  C.  A.  A.  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Its  functions 
were  a  great  success  and  widely  heralded 
throughout  the  Nation. 

But  in  the  Government  reorganization 
plan,  the  Flying  Safety  Bureau  was  de- 
moted and  placed  under  the  thumbs  of 
the  C.  A.  A.  Exactly  1  month  later  civil- 
ian crashes  occurred  frequently.  This  is 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  make  this 
reference  is  because  the  numerous  crashes 
occurred  while  the  men  who  are  now 
in  charge  of  the  Air  Corps  accident  pre- 
vention set-up  w-ere  then  in  control  of 
the  C.  A.  A.  Flying  Safety  Division. 

I  demand  a  thorough  investigation.  I 
demand  that  the  Truman  committee  pub- 
lish its  sensational  findings. 

I  demand  that  Congress  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  alarming  number  of  Army 
crash  accidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  lives  of  our  boys 
so  unimportant,  so  cheap,  that  we  should 
ignore  this  scandalous  situation?  I  cer- 
tainly hope  not. 


We'd  Best  Watch  Him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

OF    CONNECTlCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  MONiaEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  therein  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "We'd  Best  Watch  Him" 
from  the  News  Sentinel.  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind..  issue  of  May  4,  1943: 

WE  D  BEST  WATCH   HJM 

Tlie  t^lobalist  and  Willkieitc  Gary  po.^t -Trib- 
une (alias  the  Steel  Trust  Advocate)  makes 
the  followmg  comment:  'RusSia  Is  our  ally, 
and  •  •  •  even  if  the  Polish  officers  were 
murdered  by  Russia,  we  must  have  her  help 
to  win  against  Germany. ' 

Perhaps— but,  since  when  did  the  Po:ei  be- 
come our  enemies?    When  did  Poland  cea^e  to 
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Indeed,  as  far  rs  were  concerned,  the  whole 
map  of  the  world  Is  ILke  a  legend.     It  repre- 


known   that  Germany   would    be   much    ten) 
busy    running    her    conquered    countries    m 


men  attempt  to  druw  -the  lines  of  thote  vho 
prey  upon   the  rights  of  man.     These  lacts. 


Officers  Charging  that  thev  ccn.p,red  to  make    j    ber  and  an  air-lme  iranspori  pmuc  ...a. 
false  bills  and  c'.aims  to 'the  Packard  Motor    |    cost  the  lives  of  12  persons. 


come  our  enemies?    When  did  Poland  cease  to 
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have  the  status  of  "cur  ally"  also?  And  wh,.t 
reason.  If  any.  can  the  Gary  paper  think  up  f<-r 
kicklnt;  the  Pcles  In  the  face? 

Piobably  Its  nearest  approach  to  a  reason 
Is  found  in  the  fact  (acknowledRed  evfn  fcy 
the  Post -Tribune*  that  "Russia  wants  ard 
intends  to  have  a  sectU  n  of  what  wai  Poland  " 

A;1  this,  however.  Is  lightly  passed  by  as 
having  'iicthlnR  to  do  with  wlnninR  the  war  " 

The  Giu-y  paper  mght  be  surprised  about 
that.  God  still  frowns  on  murder  a:id  bur- 
glAiy. 

The  Gary  paper  Is  constantly  saying  that 
the  United  States  must  "help  to  keep  wor'.d 
peace  "  But  on  what  terms?  In  nccord.mce 
with  what  code  of  morals  or  ethics?  At  what 
price?  Accordlcf!  to  what  standards?  In 
conformity  to  what  specifications,  and  by 
whom  are  the  speclflcattons  to  bo  d  ctntcd? 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  had  Russian  help 
against  Gerrrany  But  It  Is  also  true  th  it 
we  have  had  the  help  ol  the  "ulcs.  And  it 
Ls  quite  mip-irtantly  trui'  that  this  war  started 
cut  In  the  first  place  because  both  Germany 
and  Russia  mnnifr.ited  an  •intention  to  have 
a  section  of  what  was  Polar d  ' 

Decent  people  rightly  branded  that  ns  evil 
aggression,  and  subsequently  succeeded  In 
weaning  Stalin  away  from  Hitler  and  induc- 
ing him  to  s1<:p.  a  tre.ity  ol  fiiencli-hlp  and 
mutual  assistance  with  Poland's  Premier 
Blkorskl. 

Did  somebody  know  from  the  bsglnnlag 
that  that  treaty  was  not  worth  the  paper  on 
Which  It  was  written?  Did  Churchill,  In 
1941.  make  a  secret  deal  With  Stalin,  offering 
hiin  p:irt  of  Poland  and  three  or  four  othfT 
little  countries  aa  a  price  fur  geitiuR  Kui.d!a 
onto  the  British  side  of  the  scrap  with  Ger- 
many'' 

Mi'.ybe  not — but  maybe  so.  And  If  so, 
what  happened,  then  ard  there,  to  the  casus 
belli — the  reason  for  the  war  In  the  first 
place? 

We  must,  of  course,  agree  with  the  Cary 
paper  when  It  tnys  that  "we  do  not  decide 
Issues  by  refusing  to  fa  e  them  '  But  v^hat 
fundamental  Issue  U  It  (acini;? 

In  the  space  cf  10  years.  Russia  has  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  a  frlenc'  of  Poland. 
an  enemy  of  Hitler,  a  friend  of  Hitler,  an 
enemy  of  Poland  a  friend  of  Poland,  an  en- 
emy of  Great  Britain,  an  ally  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, an  enemy  if  J.npaii.  a  friendly  neutral 
toward  Japan.     What  next? 

Even  If  Stalin  is  giving  substantial  aid  to 
our  mortal  foe.  Japan,  he  happens  also  to 
be  (for  the  present,  at  least)  giving  us  sub- 
stantial aid  against  another  mortal  loe,  Nazi 
Germany.  As  long  as  he  fights  Hitler,  we  may, 
perhaps,  appropriately  continue  to  give  him 
assistance  for  that  struggle. 

But  we've  got  to  keep  him  under  careful 
survelUanre.  For.  as  one  commentator  has 
pointed  out:  "He  can't  be  trusted  beyond  the 
demands  and  opportunities  of  his  self- 
interest.  Nothing  el-^e  count.s  with  him;  and 
if  we  form  any  illusinr.s  about  him  or  dis- 
regard any  of  his  characteristics.  It  will  be 
at  our  own  risl:." 

Poland's  plight  clearly  Illustrates  the  fel- 
low's enormous  capacity  for  brutal  rascality. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Post-War  World 


EXl  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or    PENNSTIV^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7.  1943 

Mr.    KELLEY.      Mr.    Spi-aker.    under 
kavc  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  am  including  an  address  given  by 
me  before  the  National  Catholio  Welfare 
Conlerence  on  IndusUial  Probl- lus  at 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  March  22.  1943.  It 
well  might  be  captioned  "A  Glimpse  of 
the  Post-Wur  World": 

It  Is  a  certainty  that  the  post-war  world 
will  be  a  ditferent  world  economically  and 
socially  tSi'*n  wa."  vhe  pre-war  world.  Wliat 
kind  of  a  world  will  it  be?  Will  It  be  be.ter 
or  will  It  be  worse'.'  These  ure  diScult  ques- 
tions to  answer,  nevertheless  we  are  deeply 
concerned    about    them. 

Many  factors  enter  into  the  making  of  this 
new  world,  some  of  which  might  be  con- 
trolled, others  cannot  be  At  this  moment 
Wi  are  assured  of  nothing  except  that  the 
peoples  of  America  and  England  are  conscious 
of  the  necessity  for  immediate  initiation  of 
post-war  planning  as  Indicated  by  the  Bev- 
erldge  plan,  and  the  plan  ol  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board. 

Some  Congressmen  hnve  been  alert  to  the 
necessity  of  a  post-war  program.  Two  years 
apo  the  Vooihis  resolution  was  introduced 
which  would  establish  a  ctjmmi.^slon  to  study 
and  devise  a  plan  for  the  post-war  period. 
Tills  resolution  wa."  comprehensive.  It  was 
to  Include  sui;poit  from  all  Inleiested  groups 
outside  of  the  Government,  such  as  labor, 
Industry,  agriculture,  finance,  religion,  edu- 
cation, etc. 

Tlie  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
after  several  years  of  study,  has  given  to  us 
an  outline  of  things  to  come.  A  plan  to 
control  the  factors  which  will  change  our 
world  How  far  the  advocate  or  supporters 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Boaid 
can  succeed  In  establishing  the  pattern,  de- 
pends upon  the  strength  of  the  enemies,  re- 
actionaries, and  envious  groups  who  have 
their  own  plans.  We  cannot  any  longer  af- 
ford to  be  the  victims  of  economic  forces, 
but  we  must  endeavor  somehow  to  afT.^rt 
some  control  over  <  ur  economic  and  social 
destinies.  Those  who  laugh  and  sneer  at 
such  planners  as  the  Beveild^e.-  and  the  Wal- 
laces are  those  who  would  have  the  clocks 
turned  back,  so  that  the  exploiters  would 
ns^aln  roam  unchallenged  In  a  world  of  Iree 
enterprise,  where  aristocracy  of  wealth  cou'.d 
demand  obeisance  from  the  poor  and  under- 
pnvilev'fd  Democracy,  today,  tia.«  too  much 
strength  Liherall!<m  is  in  the  ascendancy. 
Away  with  the  reactionaries,  who  would  re- 
verse the  clock,  who  loo!;  not  forward,  but 
backward  Peace.  h;ippincvs.  and  security 
cannot  be  promoted  by  them  or  with  them 

We  have  a  gllmps'>  of  the  p<i8t-war  world 
as  designed  by  the  planners  and  envisioned 
by  the  hopeful,  the  poor,  and  the  underprlvi- 
letred.  The  war  interrtipted  changes  which 
had  already  begun.  The  war  will  teacli  us 
some  things  we  can  do  and  other  thiuf.s 
which  we  cannot  do.  We  are  called  upon  to 
guard  faithfully  and  vigilantly  the  rights 
and  bcneats  which  we  have  acquired  during 
the  last  decade.  The  war  effort  has  put 
tremendou.s  pressure  to  sweep  aside  many 
hard-won  right.«  and  benellis 

The  preworld  war  saw  the  Initiation  of 
higher  taxes  to  feed  and  nourish  the  JoblCFS, 
and  to  provide  puLillc- works  for  them.  But 
this  procedure  was  challenged  by  the  cor- 
porations and  by  the  well-to-do.  They  bjth 
raised  the  cry  that  business  would  be  ruined, 
that  the  N.itlon  Wi'Uld  become  b;inkiupt,  and 
that  the  poor  and  Jobless  were  being  de- 
ba.'^ed.  We  now  see  clearly  that  nothirg  nice 
these  predlctK):i.i  came  true  Moreo\er,  we 
have  seen  the  Wiir  elTort  iii.;.t.'  tiixes  immeas- 
urably higher  than  heretofore,  and  perhaps 
never  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  1940.  The 
war  brought  profperity  of  a  kind.  Govern- 
ment.il  expenses  for  war  purposes  has  done 
it:  Now,  the  people  have  had  .shown  to  them 
that  G<n'ernment  funds  expended  for  peace 
purposes  could  also  produce  prosperity,  and 


the  taxes  required  would  not  need  to  be  above 
thobe  cl  1W2. 

The  economic  forces  must  be  controlled 
following  the  war.  or  else  some  constraint 
mu.jt  be  applied  to  shape  our  economy  to 
prevent  w.int ,  to  provide  security,  and  to  give 
opportunity  for  work  and  education  Tlos 
must  be  done.  If  the  capitalistic  system  Is  to 
prevail,  and  we  want  it  to.  these  o'ojectives 
must  be  reached.  We  believe  that  under  the 
capitalistic  system  all  of  the  Jobless  and  un- 
derprivileged can  be  adequately  provided  tor. 
and  that  the  capitalistic  system  can  be  made 
to  give  a  full  measure  of  security  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens  of  America  The  prof- 
Its  may  not  be  as  bountiful,  but  they  will  be 
more  enduring 

So.  the  glln-.p.se  which  we  have  now  ol  the 
post-war.  shov,s  a  pian  which  goes  far  boyond 
and  expands  the  pre-war  proj^ram.  so  that  It 
will  encompass  all  groups  of  heretofore  neg- 
lected people,  and  will  make  great  provisions 
for  social  security  for  all  groups. 

Ooverament,  which  is  now  a  partner  in 
many  business  concerns,  which  was  brought 
about  by  rapid  expan.'-lon  for  production,  will 
likely  continue  to  be  a  partner  after  the  war, 
and  thereby  have  a  voice  in  the  mana  emenl. 
Businessmen  will  oppose  thi.s  partnership  ar- 
rangement and  will  endeavor  to  separate 
thcm.'^elves  from  such  partnership,  as  soon  as 
the  Wiu-  is  finished.  It  Is  doubtful  If  bu.sl- 
ness  will  be  sole  to  succeed  in  this  The 
exigencies  of  war  brought  about  this  diml 
partnership,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  much 
of  It,  at  least,  will  be  permanent.  This  part- 
nership will  be  far-reaching  because  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  Government  v.  ill  be  lelr  in  the 
management.  Whether  It  will  be  fcr  the  best 
Intereat  of  the  Nation  remains  to  be  seen. 

One  effect  of  the  hU:her  tax  program  will 
be  the  redistribution  of  income  It  will  lower 
the  hl';h  incom.es  and  ralic*  the  level  of  the 
low  Incomes.  It  appears  that  this  might  be 
the  ultimate  aim  or  purpo:ie  ol  the  future 
tax  programs  However,  the  tax  prigr.im  at 
present  was  not  motivated  by  th.s  Idea,  but  It 
was  a  natural  rettilt  brought  about  by  the 
war  taxation.  Such  a  plan  would  undoubtedly 
promote    consumption. 

Production  lor  use  will  be  emphasized 
more  and  more  as  time  g.cs  on.  Influenced 
by  the  reforms  Just  mentioied  It  seems  to 
me  quite  clear  that  the  war  has  discouiaged, 
at  lea.'it  to  seme  extent,  the  profit  motive,  and 
has  given  our  economy  sometlilng  that  we 
can    never  get  entirely  rid  of. 

Returning  soldiers  will  come  home  and  will 
vote  Their  terrible  experiences  will  be  im- 
printed upon  them  just  a.s  were  the  ex- 
periences of  the  last  World  War  upon  these 
soldiers  Their  contacts  this  time  will  be 
global  and  the  Influence  of  the  cultures  to 
which  they  will  be  exposed  will  be  far  dif- 
ferent and  more  encompassing  than  were 
those  contacts  of  the  first  World  War  Hence, 
the  Ideas  acquired  from  the.«e  contacts,  ex- 
pe:le;ices  and  Influences  will  be  very  far 
reaching,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  registertd 
upon  the  entire  American  people  These  "sol- 
diers will  demand  wcrk  and  greater  social 
security  It  la  quite  doubtful  that  such  de- 
mands Aould  be  CO!  fined  to  America  alone. 
It  atipears  to  me  that  other  nation?  engr.ged 
In  this  war  will  face  the  ."ame  problems,  and 
that  their  returning  soldiers  w.ll  requeM  the 
same  attention  and  conslderalcu  lioin  their 
nations  that  our  8<Jdler8  will  from  us 

These  are  but  lew  of  tl.e  proolems  which 
confront  u.s.  and  will  grow  daily  moie  im- 
portant RR  time  goes  on.  Tlie  war  has  but 
accentuated  them  They  had  their  begin- 
nines  immediately  after  the  First  World  War. 
Many  far-.^eeing  people  arc  deeply  concerned 
about  them.  Out  of  these  problems  arise 
other  problems,  until  the  whole  becomes  very 
complex.  One  is  not  encouraged  to  think 
that  we  can  guide  or  control  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic forces,  which  will  be  let  loose  whin 
the  war  Is  ended,  but  by  adopting  some  plan 
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fo:  the  future,  we  might  be  able  to  help 
control  our  economic  life,  and  thus  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  become  enmeshed  in  a  lot 
of  economic  difficulties  If  we  procrastinate, 
we  will  have  lost  rtir  chance  to  control. 

Tlie  time  for  this  planning  is  now— now 
because  we  are  all  conscious  of  the  need,  and 
because  we  are  conscious  of  the  neglect  of 
these  matters  following  the  last  war  The 
war  has  made  us  think  deeply  about  this. 
Sacrifice  and  suffering  has  brought  this  to 
cur  attention.  Suffering  always  impells  us 
to  free  ourselves  from  those  things  which 
bring  about  our  unhappmess  and  discom- 
fort. After  the  war  it  may  be  too  late  to 
effectuate  any  control,  or  even  to  promote  a 
plan,  because  we  wc  uld  then  be  relieved  from 
our  anxieties  and  apprehen-sions  of  the  war, 
and  be  thrust  into  new  anxieties  and  ap- 
prehensions. 

I  repeat,  again,  that  we  must  use  our  in- 
telligence and  our  iiigenuity  to  bring  about 
some  degree  of  control  over  our  social  and 
economic  destinies.  We  owe  it  to  posterity. 
We  cannot  avoid   responsibility. 


Why  Large  Millers  May  Want  the  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy 
for  Wheat  Continued 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reading  the  hearings  held  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
treaties,  I  noted  testimony  that  advo- 
cated the  extension  of  these  trade 
treaties  evidently  without  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  Senate  ratification. 

First,  the  following  statement  came 
to  my  attention: 

Officers  of  the  PiUrbury  Flour  Mills  Co.  of 
Minneapolis  have  also  expressed  themselves 
In  favor  of  extending  the  powers  granted  the 
President  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act. 

I  also  find: 

Our  expert  departments — 

And  General  Mills  i.s  the  larpe.'^t  flour 
and  grain  products  concern  in  the  whole 
Northwest — 

are  the  ones  who  know  about  these  matters 
and  who  feel  the  effects  of  them  11  they  are 
adverse  I  thought  It  worth  while  to  indi- 
cate to  you  that  our  experience  under  the 
treaties  thus  lur  negotiated  has  been  quite 
satisfactory. 

To  begin  with,  a  program  could  be  of 
value  to  the  large  flour  mills  but  not 
neces.sarily  too  good  for  the  producers 
and  the  general  public.  You  will  note 
that  according  to  the  above  that  at  least 
one  big  busine.<;s  concern  is  willing  to 
tran.'ifer  the  legislative  duties  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government,  at 
least  as  long  as  it  Is  advantageous  for 
t:.em  to  do  .so.  Big  bu.sine.ss  may  talk 
about  the  capitalistic  system,  fg?e  en- 


terprise, individual  initiative  of  life,  but 
they  do  not  want  it  too  badly  if  they 
support  any  measure  that  delegates  the 
powers  of  the  people  from  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government. 

Second,  here  are  some  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask.  Do  you  suppo.-^e  that 
since  wheat  was  94  cents  per  bushel  to 
the  farmer  from  1923  to  *i933  and  only  73 
cents  per  bushel  from  1933  to  1941  and 
only  54.6  cents  per  bushel  in  1939.  after 
6  years  of  the  more  abundant  life,  all  of 
which  provided  an  ample  supply  of 
cheap  wheat  for  milling  purposes  would 
influence  decisions?  Since  wheat  ex- 
ports have  been  reduced  to  3  percent  of 
our  national  production  and  export  sub- 
sidies have  been  paid  on  what  little  wheat 
was  exported  as  well  as  en  flour  this  may 
throw  .'^ome  light  on  this  subject. 

Do  you  suppose  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ports o<"  flour  have  been  subsidized  by 
taking  money  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  would  influence  this  position  in 
any  way?  The  following  paragraph 
from  a  letter  from  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  gives  the  amounts  and 
nature  of  these  subsidies: 

Tlie  total  sales  from  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1938.  through  April  29.  1943.  made  in 
connection  with  thit  program,  consist  ol  16.- 
829.849  barrels  of  flour  and  106.695.803  bushels 
of  wheat  upon  which  Government  payments 
amoun  ing  to  $20,019,891  and  $27,404,212,  re- 
spectively, hnve  been  committed  All  such 
payment.s  have  been  made  from  funds  pro- 
vided under  section  32.  Public  Law  320.  Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress. 

No  doubt  the  larpe  flour  mills  would 
favor  this  program  long  r.fter  the  live- 
stock and  dairy  people  on  Minnesota  had 
caught  on  to  the  happenings.  It  hap- 
pens that  recently  the  great  Land  O' 
Lakes  Creamery,  Inc..  of  Minne.sota. 
through  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holman,  was  one 
of  the  strongest  witnesses  heard  in  giv- 
ing the  picture  of  world  agricultural 
commerce. 

I  am  sure  the  livestock  and  dairy  in- 
terests of  the  great  State  of  Minnesota 
would  not  ask  anyone  to  give  their  ap- 
proval of  the  duty  reductions  that  have 
been  extended  to  the  livestock  business. 
These  reductions  in  duty  were,  many 
times.  50  percent,  or  all  that  the  law- 
would  allow. 

As  long  as  the  administration  has  an 
embargo  against  imports  of  flour  from 
other  countries— quota  of  only  4,000.000 
pounds  can  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1  year;  as  long  as  the  domestic 
United  States  market  is  held  practically 
100  percent  by  the  large  American  mills; 
as  long  as  Federal  money  is  obtained  by 
30  percent  of  the  custom  receipts  tmder 
.section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  to  continue  subsidizing  flour 

'  exports  of  17.919,156  barrels  that  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  already  over  $20,489,- 
000,  no  doubt  these  large  mills  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  favor  of  such  a  program. 
They  may  not  even  protest  the  delega- 

1  tion  of  power  from  the  legislative  to  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
This  does  not  change  the  responsibility 
we  have  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people  who  elected  us. 


Polish  Hostages  Appeal  to  the  American 
People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  which 
I  received  from  the  National  Committee 
of  Americans  of  Polish  Descent.  Inc..  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street.  New  York, 
N,  Y.,  entitled  "A  Million  Polish  Hostages 
Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can People": 

A  Miu-ION  Polish  Hostages  Appeal  to  the 
Conscience   of    the   American   People 

In  January  1939  Hitler  proposed  to  Poland 
that  S-ie  Join  Germany  in  an  attaCK  on  Soviet 
Russia  and  divide  the  spoils,    Poland  reluwrd. 

Seven  months  liUer  Hitler  proposed  to 
Soviet  Russia  that  she  Join  Germany  in  s.n 
attack  on  Poland  and  divide  the  spoils.  Rus- 
sia accepted. 

THIS  WAS  THE  Or.lGlN  OF  THIS  WAK 

Ey  her  decision  to  fiijht  ao,ainst  two  totali- 
tarian powers— 35.000  000  peaceful  and  un- 
mobihzed  pecple  against  'iiOOOO.OOO  spiritu- 
ally and  materially  p.'epared  lor  ruthless  war- 
fare—reiving  only  on  her  agreement  ol  mu- 
tual aid  with  England.  Poland  gained 
through  the  total  sell -sacrifice  cl  her  pe.j'le 
9  precious  months  for  her  unprepared  allies. 
It  IS  idle  speculation  to  contemplate  what 
would  have  happened  If,  on  September  1. 
1939,  Germany  had  attacked  France  and  Eng- 
land instead  of  Poland. 

Ehiring  those  9  months  Soviet  Russia,  in  the 
process  of  dividing  the  spoils  with  Germany, 
violated  every  human  law  and  the  entire 
code  of  Christian  etblcs  In  her  treatment  of 
the  people  of  Poland,  who  saved  her  lite  by 
refusing  to  combine  against  her  with  Ger- 
many. 

About  2.000.000  people,  including  children 
and  aged  women,  were  deported  as  slaves  to 
be  tortured  under  Inhuman  conditions  ol 
enforced  labor  without  adequate  clothing, 
food,   and   shelter 

Over  half  a  million  have  already  died. 
Barely  125.000  were  permitted  to  leave.  The 
rest,  above  a  million,  have  been  deprived  of 
the  last  vestige  ol  their  identity— namely, 
their  citizenship,  taken  away  from  tbem  Jan- 
uary 16  of  this  year  Now  these  unhappy 
victims  are  held  as  hostages  to  be  used  as 
pressure  in  enforcing  Soviet  Ruesias  unjust 
territorial  demand  on  Poland — on  ber  and 
our  ally 

The  severance  of  relations  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  Poland  has  deprived  these  victims 
cf  the  last  hope  they  had— their  own  Gov- 
ernment's feeble  protection. 

These  hostages  thus  become  the  charges  of 
the  United  Nations,  especially  the  British  and 
American  people.  Three  and  a  half  long,  tor- 
tuous years  of  extermination  by  foe  and  ally 
alike  have  not  broken  the  backbone  of  the 
proud  people  of  Poland.  They  have  anchored 
their  lalth  to  the  American  principle  of  Jus- 
tice and  fair  play.  They,  and  Europe  with 
them,  will  endure  as  long  as  this  anchor 
holds. 

All  Eurcpe  looks  to  us  through  the  eyes  of 
this  million  hostages  All  Europe's  Isith 
hinges  on  what  we  do  now  to  save  them 
from  disaster.  Unlike  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  Hitler  In  Germany,  these  people   lu 
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Mr.    KELLEY.      Mr.    Spt-aker.    under 
kavc  to  extend  my  remarlLs  in  the  Rec- 


that  Government  fund.s  expended  for  pence 
purposes  could  al^io  produce  prosperity,  and 


njCTi,  wc  unii  i^uiiii:  (It  Luni;uj  an  oi  vne  e<.0" 
nomic  fnices.  which  will  be  let  loose  when 
the  war  la  ended,  but  by  adopting  aome  plan 
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Soviet  Rus.'^la  nre  accessible.  If  million*  of 
dollars  of  American  lend-lease  good.s  can  po 
Into  Ru-ssiii  daily — these  Innocent  victims  can 
and  must  ccme  out  of  Rus.=la  before  It  la  too 
late,  before  the  stigma  of  guilt  blots  our 
consclenc*. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  present 
crlslB,  let  us  save  this  million  hostages  and 
thereby  remove  this  immediate  cause  of  dis- 
cord between  our  fAo  .illies  and  thus  serve 
the  war  eflort 

Let  us  hold  the  moral  line  of  this  war. 
National  Committee   of 
Americans  of  Pollsh  Okscfnt. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


Pay-A«-You-Go  Tax  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  include  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Go.ss.  master,  the 
National  Grange,  winch  wa.s  pubh.shcd  in 
the  New  York  Times  April  21.  1943. 

Since  pay-as-you-«o  taxation  i.s  such 
an  important  and  timely  subject  at  pres- 
ent, I  recommend  Mr.  Goss"  letter  for 
study  by  Coni^res,s  and  the  country. 

Tlie  letter  follows: 

April  15,  1943. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  New  Yoric  Times  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  outsianding  leadership  In  presenting 
the  meru.s  of  the  pay-as-you-go  ta.x  question 
8o  forcefully  It  is  particularly  timely  be- 
cau.se  the  enactment  of  such  a  tax  ha.s  a 
direct  bearing  on  staying  inflation.  The 
chief  cause  for  lutlation  today  is  the  pres- 
sure of  $35,000  OOO.OOO  of  excels  Income 
against  a  diminishing  supply  of  goods.  Any 
tax  system  that  will  reach  this  Income  as 
earned,  as  opp<.)8ed  to  a  system  that  allows 
much  of  It  to  be  spi'iit  before  tax  payment 
is  made,  will  help  to  relieve  this  tremendous 
pressure 

There  were  three  things  which  rontrlbuted 
to  the  defeat  of  tho  pay-as-you-go  lax  meas- 
ure in  the  House  recently: 
First  was  political  pressure. 
Second  was  a  campaign  which  led  people 
to  believe  that  the  plan  would  result  In 
abatement  or   forgiveness   of    taxe.- 

Third  was  the  fe.tr  i;f  Congre.'-.'^men  that 
tliey  would  be  charged  with  voting  to  for- 
give 1  years  taxes  on  their  own  s.tlariea  and 
that  this  w<..u:d  De  u-^ed  against  them  lu 
their  campaign   for  reelection. 

With  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  vot- 
ers desiring  a  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan,  those 
exerting  the  political  prejjsure  are  beginning 
to  find  llicy  liavc  made  a  inl.sLake  and  c.iii 
ro  longer  hold  the  line  B(;ainst  such  a  sound 
proposal  There  i.s  still  considerable  nii.'-un- 
derstaiiding  over  the  fal.^e  charge  that  the 
propos.il  is  an  abatement  or  forgiveness  of 
taxes.  When  tills  is  cleared  up  there  shculd 
be  no  fear  of  election  reprisals.  To  under- 
stand the  exact  nature  of  the  proposal,  one 
sh  ii:d  understand  the  background  of  tlie 
li.come  tax. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  any 
stiund  tax  system  i.s  that  taxes  should  be 
levied  In  proportion  to  ability  to  pay.  The 
Federal  Constitution  was  amended  in  1913 
to  make  It  p<.i^slble  for  Congress  to  enact 
an  Income-tax  law  because  income  was  con- 


sidered the  best  metisurlug  stick  for  deter- 
mining ability  to  p.iy 

When  the  first  law  was  pa.^se<l  Congress 
selected  the  previous  year's  income  as  the 
best  mra.sur«  of  the  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay 
It  provided  for  an  annual  tax  measured  by 
that  Income.  Now  It  has  become  apparent 
that  current  income  is  a  more  accurate 
measure,  and  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  the 
current  income  for  last  year's  Income  a.s  the 
measure  of  the  tax.  The  tax  wil!  be  levied 
annually.  Just  as  before,  but  measured  by 
current  hicome  rather  than  past  Income 

Many  people  confuse  an  income  tax  with 
a  property  tax.  Pujperly  taxes  are  a  lien  on 
property,  but  an  uiconie  t.ix  is  not  a  lien 
on  any  particular  item  of  income.  It  Is  a 
potential  lien  upon  all  the  lussets  the  taxpayer 
may  have,  and  Income  is  merely  the  meas- 
uring Ktirk  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
tax  The  real  problem  Is  to  determine  the 
factors  which  will  most  accurately  measure 
the  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay.  Modification 
or  change  in  the  measuring  sticlc  is  in  no 
sense  an  abatement  or  formvencss  of  taxes. 
By  changing  the  measuring  stick  it  is  in- 
evitable that  some  may  have  had  larger  in- 
comes last  year  than  this  year.  The  young 
man  who  tjave  up  a  $4  000  Job  last  year  to 
take  a  $600  Jib  In  the  Army  wil!  find  It  tough 
to  pav  a  tax  of  $670  measured  by  last  year's 
Income,  which  is  already  spent  A  tax  of  $670 
payable  out  of  a  t<.)tal  income  of  $600  cer- 
tainly Would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  ability  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hnnd.  let  us  suppose  that 
John  Doe  made  $100,000  last  year  and  $10,000 
this  year  Certainly  an  income  ot  $100000 
denotes  a  very  large  ability  to  pay.  and  it  Is 
reasonable  to  a.ssume  ihiit  a  large  part  of 
It.  beyond  ordinary  living  expenses,  Is  avail- 
able for  tax  payment.  In  tiie  year  of  transi- 
tion from  the  old  measuring  sticlc  to  the  new. 
such  a  windfall  contingency  can  easily 
be  met  by  a  provision  that  If  the  taxpayers 
income  tax  should  be  greater  than  $2  000  In 
either  the  last  year  or  the  curient  year,  his 
tax  Would  be  measured  by  whichever  income 
Is  the  greater  Such  a  levy  would  be  In  pro- 
portion to  ability  to  pay. 

Where  income  is  collected  monthly,  the 
tax  should  be  payable  monthly  or  quarterly. 
Where  the  income  is  Ke;i'-onal  or  iireeular, 
the  collection  date  shculd  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  ciicuinstancf s  Here,  again,  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay  is  observed.  We 
are  very  sure  the  people  do  not  want  any 
double  ta::ation  Under  the  high  rates  wh:ch 
are  now  in  effect,  very  few  would  be  able  to 
pay  more  than  1  year  s  taxe:"  at  a  time  Pro- 
pie  want  to  pay  their  income  lax  In  the  year 
It  Is  earned,  as  far  as  p<).<.sib;e  thus  protecting 
both  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer  from 
levies  wh:ch  cannot  be  met,  because  the  in- 
come is  spent. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ai  PERT  S  Genu. 
Maxtcr.  the  National  Grange. 


Louisiana    Potato    Growers    Enrafed    by 
Injustice  of  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or     LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  Mau  7.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  potato  farmers  of  Loui.<?iana 
are  raiMng  hell  and  I  do  not  blame  them. 


If  there  ever  was  a  ca.se  of  injustice  and 
unrea.sonableness  as  practiced  by  Wash- 
inKton  bureaucrats  on  any  group,  it  is 
the  $2  50  ceiiinc  price  that  has  been  put 
on  the  ixitato  growers  of  LouL^iana.  In 
the  neichboring  State  of  Texas  the  ceil- 
ing price  on  the  same  potatoes,  grown  in 
practically  the  same  dirt.  Is  $3.75. 

When  the  O.  P.  A.  officials  were  asked 
about  this,  they  said  the  Texas  potatoes 
were  due  a  little  sooner  and  for  that 
rea.son  there  is  that  variation  in  the 
price.  There  is  no  lopic  nor  sense  to  that 
sort  of  rea."^oninp.  Potatoes  are  a  very 
flexible  commodity.  I  have  seen  the 
price  of  potatoes  in  the  depths  of  depres- 
sion go  up  as  high  as  $5  a  hundred 
there  in  Louisiana  durinc  the  season, 
and  drop  lower  than  $2.50  per  hundred. 
But.  notwith.standin?  the  fact,  year  in 
and  year  out  the  price  more  or  less 
evened  up  and  balanced  itself.  To  arbi- 
trarily fix  the  price  at  $2.50  at  thi.s  time, 
when  farm  labor  is  scarce,  when  farm 
machinery  is  not  obtainable,  when  fer- 
tilizer is  expensive,  when  the  cost  of 
farming  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been, 
is  nothing  short  of  rank  injustice  to  the 
farmers. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazinc  thing  is  the 
seemingly  utter  lack  of  interest  in  the 
farmers,  or  the  contempt  of  the  farmers, 
as  shown  by  the  O.  P.  A.  in  this  ceiling 
price  of  $2.50  per  hundred.  Take  for 
example  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which 
is  a  bit,'  market.  The  farmer  brings  his 
potatoes  to  market  there  in  the  city.  He 
has  had  to  either  buy  or  keep  .seed  pota- 
toes, planted  thosp  .<:eed  potatoes,  culti- 
vated them.  When  the  p>otatois  had 
matured  he  had  to  dig  them,  wash  them, 
grade  them,  put  them  in  sacks,  and 
haul  them  many  miles  to  the  mark*  t  in 
the  city  of  New  Orlean.'^.  For  that  he 
received  only  $2.50. 

Yet.  let  us  see  what  the  jobber  gels.  He 
takes  the  potatoes  ofi  the  truck,  puts 
them  on  the  sidewalk  and  sells  them  to 
the  retailer,  who  drnes  by.  What  does 
that  jobber  get?  Under  the  O.  P.  A.  rul- 
ing, he  has  a  right  to  charge  $5  per 
hundred  pounds  for  those  potatoes,  and 
thereby  make  a.proflt  of  $2.50.  In  other 
words,  for  takin^,'  that  hundred-pound 
sack  of  potatoes  ofT  the  farmers  truck 
and  placing  it  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  jobber  s  place  of  busines.'^.  and  load- 
ing that  sack  of  potatoes  back  on  a  re- 
tailer's truck,  that  Jobber  gets  as  much 
as  the  farmer  receives  for  several  months 
work  in  the  creating,  producmn.  and 
hauling  to  town  of  those  potatoes.  There 
is  nothing  but  rank  injustice  in  that. 

Potatoes  today  are  wholesaling  in 
Washint^ton  in  the  black  market  for  $11 
per  hundred.  The  cost  of  transportatirn 
from  New  Orleans  to  Washington  for 
those  .siime  poutoes  is  exactly  73  cents 
per  hundred.  In  other  words,  thase  pota- 
toes, delivered  from  Louisiana  to  Wash- 
ington. D  C  .  cost  delivered  in  Washing- 
ton, according  to  the  O.  P.  A.  ceiling 
pnce  and  transportation  charges,  $3  23. 
and  yet  the  whole.saler  is  selling  thase 
potatoes  on  the  black  market  at  $11  per 
hundrwi.  or  more  than  14  times  as  much 
as  the  cost  and  transportation  of  tho.^^c 
potat»s  from  New  Orleans  to  Washing- 
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an   effort    to    keep    the   peace      This    Is   the 


and  supplies,  and  headed  for  Martinique, 


light   cruiser,   two   destroyers,   and   six 

i">rcfn   chin.*;    nil    with   .SOO-DOund   bombs. 
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ton.  Why  that  tremendous  spread  from 
the  grower  to  the  consumer?  Who  made 
that  po.ssible?  The  O.  P.  A.  Certainly 
that  could  not  have  been  made  on  any 
common-sense  reasoning.  Either  there 
is  an  ulterior  motive  behind  this  whole 
thin,;,'  or  it  is  based  upon  gross  incompe- 
tence. Both  are  disastrous  as  far  as  the 
farmer  is  concerned. 

I  have  written  letters  until  I  am  blue 
In  the  face.  I  have  talked  this  over  with 
officials  until  I  am  sick  at  my  stomach. 
I  have  received  letters  o(  complaint  from 
the  people  of  my  district  until  I  never 
want  to  see  another  letter  with  the  name 
potato  ir  it.  And  yet  I  can  do  nothing. 
I  can  pet  nothiuR.  Boiled  down,  to  those 
people  back  home  I  am  Congressman 
James  H.  Morrison,  in  Washington,  and 
they  think  that  if  I  do  not  do  something 
for  them  that  I  am  lying  down  on  my 
Job.  It  is  net  because  I  have  not  tried 
and  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  my  efforts. 
The  fault  lies  solely  and  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  O.  P.  A.  All  we  hear 
from  the  O.  P.  A.,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, the  McNutt  department,  from 
the  Ickes  d<  partment.  and  even  from  the 
President  of  the.  United  States.  Hon. 
Franlilin  D  Roosevelt,  is  "we  want  the 
farmers  of  America  to  raise  more  food. 
If  they  do  not  grow  moi'e  food  men  in 
the  armed  forces  are  going  to  suffer, 
people  in  neighboring  countries  are  go- 
ing to  .suffer,  and  folks  back  home  are 
poinc:  to  suffer."  And  yet  with  tho.se 
noble  words  coming  out  of  many  mega- 
phones, the  ceiling  price  of  $2.50.  which 
is  unreasonable  on  potatoes,  comes  out 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  megaphone,  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  O.  P  A 

Does  that  make  sense?  Of  course  it 
does  not.  It  makes  the  farm-T,  in.stead 
of  wanting  to  help  win  the  war,  wanting 
to  do  his  duty,  and  he  is  just  as  patriotic 
as  any  group  on  earth,  think  one  of  two 
things,  cither  that  the  bureaucrats  in 
Wa:  hincton  think  he  is  a  fool  or  they 
think  he  is  an  ignorant  man,  because 
if  they  did  not  think  he  was  a  fool  or  an 
ignorant  man.  they  would  not  treat  him 
that  way 

I  have  here  a  document  from  the  Acri- 
cultural  Division  of  one  of  the  largest 
universities  in  America,  the  Louisiana 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  Baton  Roupe.  La.  It  starts  off 
by  .saying  that  the  Irish  potato  situation 
In  Louisiaiia  shows  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
reilin«  pnce  of  $2  50  is  not  high  enough 
to  bring  forth  the  production  of  early 
potatoes  for  harvest  in  1944. 

And  to  interrupt  at  this  point.  I  hap- 
pcm  d  lO  read  in  a  New  York  newspaper 
that  New  York  City  is  without  potatoes. 
I  went  to  a  restaurant  3  days  aco  in 
Washington  and  arked  for  some  potatoes 
and  they  told  me  they  did  not  have  any 
potatoes.  And  yet  thei-e  are  tons  and 
tons  and  tons  of  potatoes  right  there  in 
the  ground  in  Louisiana  that  may  never 
be  dug.  Wh.v^  Because  they  ha\e  a 
ridiculous  ceiling  pnce  of  $2.50. 

Now  I  have  sa:d  a  lot  about  the  ceiling 
price  of  S2.50.  One  might  a.sk  what  the 
celling  price  shculd  be.  My  an.swer  is 
that  if  potatoes  are  wholesa!in<:  in  Wash- 
ington for  U  cenls  per  pound,  the  ceil- 


ing price  to  the  grower  in  Louisiana 
should  be  at  least  4  cents  per  pound,  or 
$4  a  hundred,  instead  of  $2  60.  But  even 
a  ceiling  price  of  $3.50  would  be  a  whole 
lo*  better  than  a  ceiling  pnce  of  $2.50, 
which  now  cxi.sts. 

This  survey  I  have  just  referred  to  says 
that  the  lowest  ceiUng  price  should  be 
C3.22  and  that,  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  a.ssure  you  is  the  most  conserva- 
tive figure  that  could  ever  be  arrived  at 
as  far  as  Louisiana  potatoes  are  con- 
cerned. According  to  all  the  information 
that  I  have  been  able  to  compile,  and 
according  to  the  farmers'  figures,  accord- 
ii^  to  the  experts'  figures,  according  to 
leading  agriculturalists'  figures,  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  producing  Louisiana  potatoes 
at  the  present  time,  which  includes  the 
planting,  growing,  harvestin.e.  and  haul- 
ing to  market  of  United  States  No.  I's  is 
$2.38.  Thus  the  potato  grower  under  the 
O.  P.  A.  ceiling  price  of  $2.50  gets  12  cents 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  he 
produces  and  hauls  into  market,  whereas 
the  jobber,  who  does  not  gamble  one 
thin  dime,  who  does  not  produce  one 
potato,  takes  those  potatoes  and  instead 
of  making  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
he  makes  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds.  In 
Washington,  on  the  black  market,  he 
makes  much  more.  What  is  the  result? 
Don't  ask  me.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do.     It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

Personally,  when  Prentiss  Biown  finst 
took  over  that  conglomerate  monstrosity 
known  as  the  O.  P.  A.,  I  thou^iht  he  was 
going  to  try  to  do  the  right  thing.  How- 
ever, he  is  beginning  to  change  my  mind 
when  he  allows  his  assistants  to  treat 
the  Louisiana  potato  growers  in  such  a 
shameful  manner  with  an  unfair  and 
unjust  ceiling  price  of  $2.50. 

I  have  been  told  about  all  the  Harvard 
dream  boys,  these  theorists  who  sit  be- 
hind a  big  mahogany  desk  here  in  Wash- 
ington with  a  slide  rule  and  work  out 
such  miracles  as  postponing  lambing  sea- 
son, taKing  off  the  horse's  shoes  at  night 
and  putting  them  back  on  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I  had  my  doubts  that  Prentiss 
Brown  would  let  them  operate  in  his  de- 
partment. However,  with  such  rulings  as 
have  been  made  on  Louisiana  potatoes 
at  $2.50.  I  have  become  convinced  that 
all  these  slide-rule  dreaming  autocratic 
Harvard  theorists  are  not  in  other  de- 
partments exclusively,  but  that  many  of 
them  are  still  In  the  O.  P.  A. 

Whenever  the  agricultural  bill  is  a.sked 
for.  whenever  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  O.  P.  A.  is  asked  for.  these  heads  of 
the.se  .so-called  departments  :cme  run- 
ning and  .say.  "You  loyal  boys  of  Con- 
gress help  bail  us  out.  We  are  in  .seri- 
ous difficulty  and  the  newspapers  are 
giving  us  hell."  Well.  I.  for  one.  and  I 
believe  there  are  plenty  of  other  Con- 
gressmen who  agree  with  me.  am  not  in 
favor  of  helping  any  department,  and 
especially  the  O.  P.  A.,  until  they  get 
.^omeone  in  the  various  departments  who 
has  enough  common  sense,  logic,  decency, 
fairness,  and  determination  to  see  that 
the  farmer,  as  veil  as  everyone  else,  gets 
a  square  deal. 

Now.  Mr.  Brown,  you  have  been  a  Sen- 
ator.   You  know  what  it  is  to  face  the 


people.  You  know  what  it  means  to  have 
them  down  on  you.  perhaps  better  than 
I  do,  and  I  want  to  say  that  unless  you 
do  something  to  help  out  the  potato 
growers,  not  only  of  Louisiana  but  the 
potato  growers  throughout  the  South. 
and  the  farmers  throughout  the  rest  of 
America,  you  are  not  only  going  to  de- 
stroy yourself  poUtically  forever  but  you 
are  going  to  bring  a  lot  of  Congressmen 
and  United  .Senators  right  on  down  to  the 
political  trash  heap  with  ycu. 

The  irony  of  the  whole  situation  boils 
itself  down  to  this:  While  the  people  in 
Washington  and  New  York  and  other 
cities  cannot  get  potatoes,  which  are  per- 
haps one  of  the  easiest  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  produce,  and  due  to  that  extrem.e 
scarcity,  as  created  by  the  O.  P.  A.,  the 
black  market  which  operates  in  most 
cities,  and,  for  example,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, due  to  thi^  synthetic  scarcity,  is 
whosesaling  potatoes  at  $11  per  hundred, 
while  tons  and  tons  of  potatoes  remain 
in  the  ground  in  Louisiana  because  the 
farmers  are  not  getting  a  price  sufficient 
to  pay  their  cost  to  dig  them  and  haul 
them  to  market.  If  this  ceiling  price  ol" 
$2.50  is  not  changed.  I  predict  that  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  tons  of  potatoes 
will  rot  in  the  ground,  while  black  mar- 
kets in  the  cities  will  flourish  and  con- 
sumers will  thereby  be  deprived  of  one  of 
the  most  staple  and  necessary  foods  of  all. 
namely,  the  spud. 

There  is  no  use  ol  my  talking  any  fur- 
ther about  this  matter  at  this  time.  The 
time  has  come  for  action,  and.  as  I  prom- 
ised those  farmers  down  home  when  I 
was  running  for  election,  that  not  a  bone 
in  my  body  would  rest  nor  a  muscle  in  my 
body  stay  still  until  1  saw  that  they  got 
a  square  deal.  The  same  thing  goes  now 
more  than  before,  and  while  some  of 
there  Harvard  boys  and  slide-rule  theo- 
retical geniuses  are  putting  off  lambinc? 
season  and  like  actions,  and  sleeping  at 
night.  I  as.sure  you  I  will  be  staying  up 
figuring  out  some  way  in  my  small  ca- 
pacity as  a  Congressman  to  try  to  give 
those  farmers  a  little  relief  that  they  are 
entitled  to. 


Still  Living  in  1919 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or  wiscowsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 
Friday.  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  from  Uie  Mil- 
waukee Journal  of  Friday,  March  19, 
1943: 

STILL     LmNG     IN      19  19 

To  those  whose  hair  has  turned  gray,  the 
quoiaUon  belcw  will  sound  familiar.  Surely. 
It  must  come  somewhere  from  cut  of  the 
files  of  1919  or  1920.  when  the  Lodges,  the 
Borahs,  the  Hi  Johnsons  and  the  Chicago 
Tribunes,  big  and  little,  were  riddling  Wocd- 
row  Wilson's  efforts  to  unite  the  nations  lu 
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came,  one  of  my  distinguished  predeces- 


Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  preamble  and 
roisnliitlnn   hj»  fnrwnrrlpri    hv   the   secretarv  of 


personnel,  and  records  work.     But  tlie  Army 
was  not  ready  for  even  a  68.000  enrollment. 


A2252 
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an    effort    to   keep    the   peace      This    is   the 
quotation: 

"A  supergovtrnment  Is  to  be  created  to 
whicb  the  Unlied  Slates  will  be  BUbbCrvicnt. 
The  primary  purpose  Is  det>cribcd  as  the  keep- 
ing of  the  peace  alter  this  wur. 

•  Hnw  Is  this  to  be  done?  By  placing  the 
men  and  wealth  of  this  country  at  the  dU- 
potal  c;f  the  .-uporguvernment.  The  choice 
In  future  between  war  and  peace  Is  to  be 
made  not  by  the  rt  prestiitaiives  ol  the  Amt-r- 
Ican  people  ni  Congress  but  by  a  supeigoverii- 
ment  tu  which  the  war-making  p<jwer  is  to  be 
entrusted.  Once  the  declsKin  has  been  made 
for  us.  we  are  to  have  no  choice  but  tc  ser.d 
our  sons  and  brothers  to  fight  wherever  they 
are  ilrsired." 

This  Is  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  March 
16.  1943.  commenting  on  a  proposal  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  to  pledge  America  to 
such  International  cooperation  as  will  mini- 
mize war  By  some  quirk  of  fate  or  of  typo?;- 
raphy,  it  was  dated  at  the  top  of  the  edi- 
torial column  ■1942"  Anyway,  It  appeared 
last  Tuesday  It  should  have  l)cen  dated 
••1919"  or   •1920  •' 

So  here  we  have  It  again — the  same  old 
effort  to  frighten,  the  same  old  myopic  "iso- 
lationism "  Those  nationalists  who  be- 
trayed the  hopes  of  our  people  after  the  last 
war  are  already  trying  to  pull  thi.s  coun- 
try out  of  world  affairs  after  this  one,  to 
have  us  retire  into  our  shells  and  await  the 
time  when  another  crop  of  dictators  and 
aggression Ists  fix  It  so  our  soris  once  more 
Will  have  to  march  into  world  conflict 

The  Lodges,  the  Borahs,  and  the  Tribunes 
had  their  way  last  time  This  Nation  dldnt 
even  make  an  effort  to  curb  wars  Men  had 
died  believing  that  something  would  be  tried. 
We  picked  up  our  marbles  and  quit  And 
while  we  sat  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
drugged  with  the  doctrine  of  these  Isola- 
tionists, the  Hitlers  and  the  MussollnLs  grew 
strong.  Japan  overran  China  and  grew 
strong  enough  to  challenge  us  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Did  the  Isolationist  course  save  our 
sons  when  the  storm  struck  In  Hawaii?  Did 
their  plan  keep  us  out  of  this  war' 

Jus*  how  much  choice  did  our  representa- 
tives In  Congress  have  alter  that  December 
Sunday  when  the  Japanese  arm  of  the  Axis 
struck? 


Martinique,  the  Great  Mystery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  ask  these  ques- 
tions : 

Is  Martinique  a  hot  potato  or  a  wet 
baby?  Why  do  some  people  become  so 
alarmed  when  the  very  name  Martinique 
is  mentioned?  A  few  days  ago  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  turned  to  the  Navy 
and  said,  "Martinique  is  your  baby  now.' 
Why  i^  the  State  Department  so  anxious 
to  get  out  from  under  Martinique  at  this 
late  date? 

On  March  1  I  took  the  floor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  said  that 
America  was  sending  approximately 
$1,000,000  worth  of  food  to  the  Island  of 
Martinique.  I  even  revealed  that  one 
Ship,  the  Guadeloupe,  loaded  with  food 


and  supplies,  and  headed  for  Martinique, 
was  in  New  Orleans  at  that  time,  de- 
tained due  to  a  strike  of  the  crew.  Im- 
mediately the  State  Department  stopped 
the  shipment  of  food  to  Martinique.  I 
also  revealed  at  that  time  that  2  months 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  the  Navy  decidtd 
to  take  over  Martinique,  but  the  State 
Department  turned  thumbs  down  and 
nothing  was  done. 

A  few  days  ago  I  announced  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  that  I  had  definite  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  German  .sub- 
marines had  been  refueled  of  late  al  the 
i.sland  of  Martinique,  and  that  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  had  abruptly  cut 
off  negotiations  with  Admiral  Robert,  of 
Martinique  recently. 

Today  the  United  States  i.s  in  an  em- 
barrassins  po.sitlon.  With  $650.000  000 
in  gold  on  the  island,  six  oil  tankers,  an 
aircraft  earner,  several  warships,  and 
many  merchant  ships,  which  we  need 
desperately,  and  which  could  fall  into 
enemy  hands,  yet  at  this  late  date  the 
State  Department  throws  up  its  hands 
and  says,  "This  is  a  hot  potato.  It  is 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Navy." 

Why  did  not  Secretary  of  State  Cor- 
dell Hull  take  this  position  2  months  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  when  the  marines 
were  loaded  on  United  States  warships 
to  take  over  Martinique?  Why  has  the 
Department  of  State  been  so  timid  about 
this  whole  matter?  How  do  we  know 
that  the  gold  is  even  still  there?  Are  we 
going  to  let  our  enemies  think  that  we 
are  afraid  of  Admiral  Rot>ert  and  his 
handful  of  soldiers  on  Martinique?  Is 
not  it  a  reflection  on  us  that  with  Mar- 
tinique so  close  to  Panama  we  not  only 
do  not  have  possession  of  the  island,  but 
our  enemies  seem  to  be  using  it  to  refuel 
their  own  submarines? 

If  the  State  Department  says  it  is 
hands  off  today,  why  the  lateness  of  the 
hour?  Why  did  they  not  say  2  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor  "Hands  off?"  What 
the  people  of  America  are  entitled  to 
know  is  this:  Is  Martinique  a  hot  potato 
or  a  wet  baby?  If  so,  who  does  it  belong 
to?  The  State  Department  says  today 
that  it  is  the  property  of  the  Navy.  The 
Navy  has  remained  silent. 


Maj.  Kenneth  McCuilar 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Friday.  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  WHirTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  the  people  of  Mis.sL>sippi  joined 
at  Batesvillt\  Panola  County,  Mls.s.,  in 
memorial  services  honoring  the  memory 
of  Maj.  Kenneth  McCuilar,  one  of  the 
outstanding  heroes  of  the  present  war. 

In  July  1&42  Major  McCuilar  was  as- 
signed to  the  Southwest  Pacific  theater 
and  it  was  here  that  in  a  short  time  he 
sank  one  light  cruiser,  one  destroyer, 
four    cargo   ve&sels,   damaged   another 


light  cruiser,  two  destroyers,  and  six 
cargo  ships,  all  with  500-pound  bombs. 
It  was  here  that  Kenneth  McCuilar  was 
commLs.sioned  a  major  on  February  1, 
1943.  at  the  age  of  24  years,  every  step 
from  second  heutenant  to  major  having 
been  earned  by  this  young  hero  in  the 
heat  and  fury  of  combat  amid  the  planes 
and  .shells  of  the  enemy. 

Kenneth  Dalton  McCuilar  was  born  on 
the  30th  day  of  November  1918.  the  son 
of  Dallon  W.  McCuilar  and  Pauline  Wal- 
ters McCuilar.  in  Panola  County,  Miss. 
He  lived  in  the  little  cross-roads  com- 
munity of  Eureka,  attended  the  local 
school  at  Pope,  Miss.,  where  he  graduated 
with  honors  at  the  age  of  15.  He  entered 
Missis-sippi  College  in  1934  and  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  1938. 

For  1  year  thereafter  he  taught  school 
and  coached  athletics  at  Forest.  Miss.  He 
entered  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
Slates  in  August  1939  and  received  his 
commission  a.s  second  lieutenant  on  May 
11.  1940.  His  advancement  was  rapid. 
He  became  a  first  lieutenant  October  1, 
1941,  a  captain  on  March  1,  1942,  and  a 
major  on  February  1,  1943. 

The  manner  of  his  death  once  again 
makes  us  realize  that  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence  is  beyond  the  understanding 
of  man.  After  68  missions  against  the 
Japs,  where  every  conceivable  danger  of 
combat  was  faced,  and  from  which  they 
escaped  untouched.  Major  McCuilar  and 
his  crew  were  killed  when  a  little  brush 
kangaroo  got  in  front  of  his  speeding 
bomber  as  it  roared  to  the  take-off  on  a 
night  bombing  expedition,  breaking  a 
line  which  resulted  in  the  big  boml>er 
being  enveloped  in  flames. 

Maj.  Kenneth  McCuilar  was  pos- 
sessed of  unlimited  courage.  A  natural 
leader,  he  was  placed  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle.  There  by  his  leadership, 
his  application  to  his  task,  and  his  un- 
failing courage,  he  was  instrumental  in 
developing  one  of  the  greatest  offensive 
tactics  of  this  war,  .skip  bombing,  pro- 
claimed by  General  Arnold.  Commander 
of  the  United  States  Air  Forces  as  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  success  of  the 
United  States  and  allied  forces  that  ha3 
been  developed  since  the  war  began.  We 
must  remember  that  this  development 
was  made  in  the  face  of  great  danger 
with  the  utmost  risk  to  Major  McCuilar 
and  his  force.  Much  of  the  ultimate 
succe.ss  of  the  allied  forces  in  this  Sec- 
ond World  War  may  well  be  attributed 
to  the  daring  of  this  young  man.  product 
of  a  typical  cross-roads  American  com- 
munity, who  in  a  few'  short  years 
throuKh  his  devotion  to  duty  and  his 
ability  made  such  a  great  contribution 
to  the  whole  world  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  world  leaders  stopped  to  pay 
tribute  and  homaee  to  the  memory  of 
this  young  man  from  Eureka,  Panola 
County.  Miss. 

Panola  County  has  had  many  distin- 
guished men  in  its  history  both  In  war 
and  in  civil  life.  It  Aas  from  its  Mclvor 
Creek  and  Union  School  House  *hat  my 
forefathers  left  for  service  in  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  First  World  War,  many  of 
the  Panola  County  boys  distinguished 
themselves  in  combat.  It  was  from 
Panola  County  that  Honest  John  Kyle 
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came,  one  of  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sors, who  served  in  this  House  before  your 
day  and  m.ine,  and  who  refused  renomi- 
nation  to  Congress  rather  than  compro- 
mise his  convictions  and  thereby  became 
known  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  Honest 
John. 

Yet  none  of  the  long  list  of  Panola 
County's  distinguished  sons  in  war  or  in 
civil  life  has  brought  more  honor  to 
her  than  this  young  man  who  died  at  the 
age  of  24  years. 

Today  we  know  that  millions  of  other 
young  men  and  their  famihes  are  con- 
tnbutrng  their  part  to  this  all-out  war. 
We  know  many  of  them,  too,  will  pay 
with  their  lives  in  some  foxhole  on  .some 
battle  front,  unheralded  and  unsunp. 
But  we  know  that  they,  too,  would  take 
pride  in  the  recopnilion  of  Maj.  Kenneth 
McCuilar.  who  died  for  his  country,  for 
America  where  the  cro.s.s-road  commu- 
nity can  and  does  produce  men  who  rise 
to  the  heights,  a  young  man  who  gave 
his  all  that  others  may  live. 

What  we  say  means  .so  little,  but  what 
he  did  will  live  for  the  ages  In  his  few 
short  years.  Maj  Kenneth  McCuilar  con- 
tributed more  than  will  many  who  live 
to  be  a  hundred.  May  God  rest  his  .soul 
and  bless  the  cause  for  which  he  jave 
his  a'l. 


Provide  for  a  Pharmacy  Corps  in  the 
United  States  Army 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

Adopted   by  the  house,  AprU  21.   1943. 

ELMEB    J.    SCHNACKENBEHG, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
R.  R.  Randolph. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

Concurred  in  by  the  senate  April  28,  1943. 
Hugh  W.  Cross, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  H.  Alexander, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  desire  to  include  House  Joint  Res- 
olution ?b  of  tlie  General  A.sscmbly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  adopted  by  the 
hou.se  of  representatives  of  said  assem- 
bly on  \pril  21.  and  concurred  therein  by 
the  senate  of  said  assembly  on  April  28, 
1943,  ursinp  the  Congress  to  make  pro- 
vi.sion  for  a  Pharmacy  Corps  in  the 
United  States  Army.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress: 

Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  35 

Whereas  House  Resolution  7432.  Introduced 
la  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vido.s  fcr  a  pharmacy  corps  In  the  United 
Sl::tes  Army;   and 

Wi.ereas  tlie  enactment  of  such  resolution 
Wi.uid  give  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Army  the  protection  of  a  well-coordinated 
pharmaceatlc'U  .'crvice,  would  make  avail- 
able large  unused  resources  of  .skill  and 
knowledge,  and  would  effect  the  release  of 
many  physician?  new  performing  tasks  which 
could  be  performed  by  pharmaclfts:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  t>y  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Six:y-third  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
Of  Illinois  {the  Senate  concurring  herein). 
Th.Tt  we  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  House  Resolution  7432, 
wh  ch  provides  for  a  pharmacy  corps  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  be  11  further 


The  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 


EX7ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  Time  magazine  of 
May  10,  1943: 

Stepsister  Corps 

The  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  will 
be  a  year  old  next  week.  It  hat  been  a  hard 
year  because  It  was  ihe  first,  with  the  ad- 
ministrative aches  and  growing  pains  of  any 
big.  new  organization  Director  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby  announceo  that  enrollment  had 
reached  58.100  by  mid-April.  Thut  unvar- 
nished P.gure  meant,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
corps  had  achieved  little  more  than  a  thlid 
of  Its  quota  (150.000)  at  the  three-quarter 
mark  of  its  authorized  enrollment  term  end- 
ing July  1. 

But  this  same,  58.000  was  more  than  double 
the  Initial  mark  of  25  000.  upped  slxl-o'.d  after 
the  Army  had  discovered  the  usifu.'ness  ol 
Its  women  auxiliaries  And  every  woman  Jill 
of  them  was  a  volunteer,  who  had  endured 
the  cheap  Jokes  and  poor  public  reactions  cf 
the  WAAC's  early  weeks.  WAACs  were  sure 
that  If  enrollment  had  not  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  plan  the  fault  lay  with  the  plan— 
and  with  United  States  women  and  kinfolk. 

SLOW    RETREAT 

Tlie  trouble  with  the  WA.\C  has  been  the 
trouble  with  the  people,  a  slow  retreat  from 
apathy  and  prejudice — In  the  hcn-.c  and  In 
the  Aimy— toward  the  necessity  and  Impor- 
tance of  women  In  the  war. 

The  Army  has  learned  the  desirability  cf 
lis  soldiers  In  skirts,  not  merely  as  ersatz 
men  tut  for  their  own  sakes  and  skills.  The 
four  specific  Jobs  (communications,  adminis- 
trative specialists,  motor  transport,  cooks, 
and  bakers)  for  which  the  WAAC's  were  first 
enrolled  have  grown  to  more  than  140.  Ex- 
amples: Code  clerk,  toolroom  keeper,  truck- 
master,  and  cartographer. 

SLOW  ASSIGNMENT 

Requests  on  file  from  commanding  officers 
for  WAAC's  to  replace  men  total  500.000 
(375.000  from  air  forces  alone).  Generals  of 
overseas  theaters  of  operations  have  asked  for 
18.810  to  date.  But  only  a  few  WAACs  have 
the  thrill  of  copying  secret  orders  In  a  gen- 
eral's office;  only  a  few  hundred  have  gone 
overseas.  Of  the  rest,  most  have  been  busy 
at  routine  but  necessary  Jobs,  training  other 
WAAC's  to  train  more  WAAC's. 

The  Army  welcomed  them  when  they 
.showed  what  they  could  do — one  replacement 
group  of  56  replaced  128  men  in  post  office, 


personnel,  and  records  work.  But  the  Army 
was  not  ready  for  even  a  58,000  enrollment. 
There  are  WAAC's.  duly  sworn  in.  who  still 
wear  civilian  clothes  because  they  have  no 
uniforms  By  June  1.  however,  the  Army  ex- 
pects to  turn  out  every  woman  In  full  kit. 

For  a  while  half  the  WAAC's  grew  restive 
In  the  training  campa.  bottlenecked  by  in- 
adequate facilities  In  the  Army's  special 
schools.  Then  the  Army  speeded  up  its  train- 
ing program,  has  opened  up  seven  new  schools 
in  the  past  4  months.  Recruits  are  com- 
ing out  of  training  at  the  rate  of  1.000  a  week, 
and  there  are  about  15.(X)0  now  in  the  fleld. 

Stepsisters  to  the  Army,  the  WAACs  do 
not  have  the  privileges  of  the  women  of  other 
services  which  are  Integral  parta  of  Navy. 
Coast  Guard,  or  Marine  Corps  They  get  no 
dependency  allotments,  no  Government  life 
insurance,  or  retirement  pay  for  disability 
Incurred  in  line  of  duty.  They  cannot  write 
"free"  on  the  corner  of  their  letters  home. 

SIX)W    LAW 

The  Rogers  bill,  long  delayed  but  due  soon 
for  a  vote,  will  make  the  WAAC's  full-blooded 
members  of  the  Army,  give  the  girls  their 
r:ghts.  No  law  Is  needed  to  give  the  girls 
one  Army  privilege  they  have  been  quick  to 
grab:  the  WAAC's  can  gripe  like  veterans. 

Biggest  difficulty  of  the  WAAC's,  which  af- 
fects lecruiting  the  most.  Is  one  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  Corps  can  cure.  That  Is  the 
attitude  of  the  public,  which  has  stopped 
thinking  of  Japs  as  funny  little  fellows,  but 
which  still  fails  to  take  seriously  the  need  for 
women  in  war.  To  help  change  a  public  opin- 
ion clouded  by  a  poor  press,  by  mistaken 
glamor  and  misplaced  publicity,  the  WAAC's 
a  fortnight  ago  picked  a  new  advertising 
agency. 

Preliminary'  studies  showed  that  the  main 
resistance  to  WAAC's  recruiting  is  not  among 
women,  bvit  among  the  men  In  every  woman's 
life — American  men  are  notoriously  soft- 
headed about  their  women.  WAAC's  remem- 
bered Britain's  ordeal  before  women  warriors 
were  recofjnized,  wondered  If  anything  le.ss 
than  the  herd  urgency  of  military  necessity 
could  break  this  sentimental  slavery. 


Shipbuilding  in  World  War  No.  2 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

OF   VIRGINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Rear  Admiral  Howard 
L.  Vickery,  U.  S.  N.,  vice  chairman. 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  and 
Deputy  Administrator.  War  Shipping 
Administration,  before  the  New  York 
Electrical  Society  and  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers.  March  25. 
1943,  on  the  subject  of  shipbuilding  in 
World  War  No.  2  presents  valuable  in- 
formation that  should  be  preserved  for 
the  future.  Omitting  the  reference  to 
illuminating  graphs  and  slides,  the 
speech  was  as  follows: 

Upon  returning  from  an  overseas  Inspec- 
tion trip.  Lieutenant  General  SomerveH, 
Chief  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  recently 
remarked  that  he  was  surer  than  ever  that 
this  is  now  a  war  of  tran.«portatlon.  "The 
war  has  entered  a  new  phase,"  he  said.  "First 
It  was  a  battle  of  pioductlon.  Now  that  hfs 
passed   and   it   is   a   battle   of   distribution." 
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and  the  m«mifactiire  of  m*rine  atcam  engines 
was  almost  a  lost  art.    Today,  however,  some 


war  and.  In  some  Instances,  were  utilized  to 
a    considerable    extent.    Modem    deyelop- 

.•.-    •_     .1..„4.>lo    aaBl>1in<r      Hrrvr»V»r      rOUnled 


What  reduction  In  building  thne  has  meant 
m  one  yard  may  be  seen  from  a  compartaon 
of    the    Oregon    Shlpbnlldlns    Corporation. 
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He  should  know  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  Maritime  CommiJ'stnn  and  the  War  Khlp- 
pmR  AdmlnlstrBtlon  nlso  are  well  awp.re  of 
wh<t  the  war  requires  In  the  way  of  trans- 
portation 

In  the  3'-i  years  since  this  war  began,  a 
number  of  nations  have  been  obliterated  by 
our  enemies  while  others  have  survived  by  a 
slim  margin  If  the  tables  are  t>eln?  turned 
on  our  enemies — and  they  are— :t  is  the 
maintenance  of  sea  communications — fehlp- 
ping — more  than  any  other  physical  factor, 
which  has  made  It  possible  Juet  as  human 
couratfe  iias  kept  tht;  fl«me  of  freedom  burn- 
ing, ^o  ships  have  supplied  the  fuel 

And  now  that  assurances  have  been  given 
of  a  second  front  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  still  primarily  shipping  which  will  time 
the  blow — and  perhaps  aJroady  has  timed  It. 
After  the  camps  have  trained  and  the  lac- 
torles  produced,  it  Is  ships  that  put  the 
•over"  in  "over  there  " 

In  World  War  No.  2  there  are  many  "Over 
Theres."     For  some  day  the  Allies  are  going 
back  to  Manila,  to  Shanghai,  and  Singapore. 
Yes,  and  were  going  on  to  Tokyo      But  how 
/  far    could    we    hope    to    get    without    sliips? 

Military  operations,  wherever  tindertaken,  de- 
pend upon  men,  equipment,  suppl'es — and 
transportation  for  all  three.  Truly,  ships  are 
the  keystone  of  the  arch 

Shipping  was  a  crucial  factor  during  the 
last  war,  too.  but  then  the  principal  task  was 
the  maintenance  of  a  ferry  service  to  France. 
The  problem  today  Is  incomparntUy  more 
dlfQcult.  United  Nations'  battle  fronts  and 
outposts  are  many  and  far-flung.  Amcricii 
cannot  rely  upon  hor  allies  to  equip  her 
st^ldiers  this  timo:  Indeed,  she  must  help 
pqu'p  and  supply  thfirs  Thin  as  the  mer- 
chant tomiafje  of  the  United  Nations  has  h;id 
to  be  spread,  however  I  can  tell  you  the 
goods   are    being   delivered! 

As  additional  offensives  are  undertaken  in 
the  future,  we  must  expect  the  shipping  task 
of  the  United  Nations  to  grow  more  and  more 
difficult.  A  vast  fleet  wa.^  requlrid.  as  you 
know,  to  land  our  expeditionary  forces  on  the 
shores  of  north  Africa.  Even  yet.  and  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
merchant  ships  must  remain  earmarked  to 
supply  o\ir  forces  in  that  theater.  Landings 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  will  involve  com- 
bined operations — and  that  means  ships— ^m 
a  far  greater  scale  than  the  north  African 
campaign  And  after  those  landlrgs  have 
lieen  effected,  many  vessels  must  remain  allo- 
cated to  the  supply  routes  which  will  support 
the  allied  forces  on  the  continent  A  similar 
situation  will  arise  with  every  new  offensive 
undertaken  We  ir.ust  be  pre'inred  to  simply 
the  necessary  shipping  or  forego  the  offen- 
sive— and  I  assure  you  that  we  intend  to  Icse 
no  opportunity  to  sma.'h  the  enemy 

There  are  several  aspects  to  the  problem  of 
providing  ocean  transportation  Naturally, 
the  effectiveness  with  wluch  existing  tonnaga 
is  utilized  is  as  Important  as  the  am-unt  of 
tonnage  available  It  is  not  my  intention 
this  evening  to  comment  on  the  problem  of 
operations  and  maintenance,  except  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  job  is  being  well 
done. 

Secondly,  we  must  protect  such  ^ips  as 
we  have  from  destruction  by  the  enemy. 
This  Involves  not  only  active  measures 
against  enemy  submarines,  aircraft,  and  sur- 
face vessels — the  Navy's  Job — but  also  the 
equipment  and  characteristics  of  the  ships 
themselves.  The  modern  merchant  vessel, 
for  example,  Is  equipped  with  devices  for  pro- 
tection against  magnetic  mines.  Frtquentiy, 
too.  there  are  provided  varicua  other  defense 
features  concerning  which  it  la  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  inventive  ulents  of  America  and 
her  allies  are  not  being  neglected  when  It 
comes  to  the  protection  of  their  merchant 
shipping.  What  la  more  todays  merchant 
ah  p  has  the  wherewithal  for  striking  back 

However  efficiently  existing  merchant  fleets 
may  be  utilized,  and  no  mutter  how  success- 


ful measuies  for  their  protection  against 
enemy  action  may  be.  It  is  the  shipyards  of 
America  and  her  allies  Ui  which  we  must  lo<ilc 
for  the  enormous  amount  of  additional  ton- 
nage which  victory  Is  expected  to  require. 
Slips  can  be  used  effectivtly  or  inetTectively; 
they  can  be  kept  afloat  or  they  can  be  sunk: 
hut  there  is  only  tne  way  to  gel  more  of 
them  The  third  phase  In  the  solution  of 
the  shipping  problem,  therefore,  is  the  bulld- 
inc  of  more  ships 

This  at  once  Introduces  the  question  of 
the  speed  of  merchant  vessels  It  is  obvious 
that  a  fast  ship  stands  a  better  chance  of 
evading  attack  than  a  slower  one  and  that, 
because  of  more  frequent  turn-round.  It  can 
move  m<jre  cargo  It  is  so  obvious  that  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  anyone  can  Imagine 
that  we  build  relatively  slow  vessels,  like  the 
Liberty  .>hips.  because  we  pnler  to  Before 
the  war,  as  you  probably  know,  the  Maritime 
Commlssir)n  was  enga-ed  in  a  long-range 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Amfri- 
can  merchant  marine  through  the  construc- 
tion of  the  so-culled  C-type  vessels — the 
finest  slilps  afloat.  Both  for  economic  rea- 
sons and  to  insure  maximum  pos.-ible  utility 
in  the  time  of  war,  these  ves.selj  were  desicned 
for  sustained  high-speed  oi)eration  Our  first 
move  when  war  threatened  was  to  accelerate 
the  construction  of  such  ships  and  to  build 
as  many  as  the  availability  of  machinery 
would  permit  Today,  one  of  our  primary  ob- 
jectivco  still  is  to  build  as  man>  of  thebc  fust 
ships  as  po.s.sible  We  have  expanded  to  the 
limit  the  manufacturing  cap.icity  for  the 
necessary  propulsion  machinery  and  aux-li- 
larics.  As  a  result,  the  speedy  ships  of  the 
Commissions  long-range  program  are  being 
built  in  fur  greater  numbers  than  ever  be- 
fore. Designed  under  the  provl.slcus  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  for  ready  con- 
version to  naval  and  miiiiary  auxiliaries,  to- 
day many  of  them  are  serving  the  armed 
f Dices  as  fleet  oilers,  as  troop  ships,  as  air- 
craft carriers,  and  in  various  other  special 
capaciues 

Tonnage  requirements,  however,  have  far 
exceeded  the  potentialities  of  the  long-range 
progriim.  When  the  supply  of  high-powend 
machinery  had  been  completely  earmaiktd, 
any  additional  ships  constructed  either  had 
to  be  slower  ships,  or  empty  hulls  without 
engines  Given  that  choice,  and  faced  with 
the  urgi  ucy  of  greatly  increasing  ship  output, 
in  1941  the  Maritime  Commission  decided 
upon  the  design  of  the  Liberty  ship,  which 
Is  driven  by  a  triple  expansion  steam  engine 
of  2,500  Indicated  horsepower  We  have  been 
able  to  procure  many  such  engines  where  we 
could  not  have  obtained  tnrbuu-s  and.  a.s  a 
result,  there  have  been  dellvi  red  into  service 
as  of  this  date,  some  780  of  these  highly 
u^eful  cargo  ships  which  never  would  have 
gone  to  sea  had  the  Maritime  Commission 
decided   to   build   high-speed   vessels  only 

Even  so.  the  Commission  while  building  the 
Liberty  ship  has  been  seeking  ways  and 
means  to  Increase  its  speed  without  sacrific- 
ing the  mass  output  charartertstlc.'"  of  the 
derlgn.  As  the  outcome  ut  these  efforts,  a 
special  type  compound  steam  engine  having 
more  than  twice  the  power  of  the  present 
engine  will,  before  long.  t)e  available  In  quan- 
tities. In  effect  the  Liberty  ship  has  been 
redesigned  for  the  greatly  Increased  speed 
which  the  new  engine  will  make  poi^slble. 
The  Victory  ship — for  so  we  have  named  it — 
has  slightly  more  l)eam  th.Tii  the  present 
emergency  design,  and  is  somewhat  longer 
with  finer  lines.  Among  other  refinements, 
the  engine  room  has  been  so  laid  out  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  Install  turbines  or  Diesel 
I  engines  in  lieu  of  the  steam  engines  when 
clrcunistanccs  may  permit.  Still  in  a  sense 
an  emergency  ship,  built  for  a  wartime  Job. 
the  Victory  .ship  will  be  much  l)etter  adapted 
than  Its  predecessor  to  the  competitive  con- 
ditions of  peacetime  ocean  commerce. 

Insofar  as  current  construction  Is  con- 
cerned, however,  the  high  and  still  Increasing 


rale  cf  output  from  merchant  shipyards  has 
resulted  from  acceleration  as  well  as  from 
expansion.  Gigantic  as  the  problem  has  be- 
come, it  remains  fluid  Many  means  have 
had  to  be  utilized  to  prevent  delays  and  speed 
construction  Foremost  among  these  has 
been  standardization,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Liberty  ship  itself,  which  is  now  being  built 
In  some  15  different  shipyards  on  three  coasts. 
Not  only  is  the  basiC  design  of  this  ship 
standardized,  but  the  prmcpal  components 
as  manufiu  tured  in  different  plants  are  inter- 
changeable The  ship  and  Its  various  parts 
are  characterized  by  simplicity,  eliminating 
many  of  the  nonessential  refinements  of 
peacetime  vessels,  while  retaining  the  fea- 
tures neces.sary  for  seaworthiness  and  reliable 
operation  In  adopting  the  Liberty  ship  de- 
sign, the  Commis.Mon  intended  to  obtain  and 
has.  I  believe,  succeeded  In  obtaining,  the 
maxlmtim  possible  new  shipping  tonnage 
from  the  available  resources  of  materials, 
manufacturing  c.ipaclty,  and  manpower 

Since,  In  1941,  existing  merchant  ship- 
yards not  already  converted  to  naval  build- 
ing were  overloaded  by  the  acceleration  of 
the  Commission's  long-range  program,  it  wa« 
necessary  to  build  new  yards  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Liberty  ship  Starting  from 
scratch,  it  was  possible  to  design  the?e  facil- 
ities primarily  for  high  rates  of  output.  In 
the  development  of  the  shipyard  lay-outs, 
the  Commission  and  the  shipbuilders  drew 
ufxsn  lev,sons  learned  In  the  ship-con.'^truction 
program  of  tlie  last  war,  upon  experience 
pained  in  the  revival  of  the  Industry  during 
the  past  5  years,  and  as  well  on  the  latest 
advancements  of  manufacturing  and  con- 
struction methods  in  other  field*  As  pro- 
duction in  these  new  shipyards  has  Increased, 
other  lessons  learned  have  been  embodied 
in  iniprovements  until  today  the  con.struc- 
tion  of  Liberty  ships  on  tlie  east.  west,  and 
Gulf  coasts  has  bixkcn  record  after  record 
with  respect  to  both  building  time  and  ton- 
nace  output 

Some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  a  ship  and 
the  enormous  number  of  component  parts  is 
ncce:i.sary  If  the  proportions  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing program  are  to  be  appreciated.  A  ship 
is  one  of  the  largest  structures  built  by  man. 
and  It  is  by  far  the  largest  which  Is  capable 
of  motion  When  con.slderatl(jn  is  given  to 
what  a  dL)llar  represents  in  materials  and 
man-hours,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Liuilding 
of  a  ship  costing  a  million,  or  millions,  of 
dollars  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  Is  no 
mean  feat.  The  steel  for  one  ship  would  be 
a  capacity  load  for  scores  of  freight  cars. 
The  fxiwer  plant  equals  that  of  a  town  or 
city:  the  accommodations  and  utilities  are 
those  of  a  hotel.  There  are  thousands  of 
Items  and  many  hundreds  of  suppliers,  lo- 
cated In  nearly  e\ery  S>ate  of  the  Union. 
You  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  shipyards 
are  but  the  final  assembly  lines  of  a  Nation- 
wide shipbuilding  plant 

Thl."!  great  Industry  is  largely  a  converted 
one  Many  of  the  manufacturers  are  sup- 
plying products  quite  foreign  to  their  peace- 
time business  A  stove  factory,  for  example. 
Is  building  lifeboats:  a  showcase  supplier  Is 
building  cowl  ventilators;  and  a  famous  man- 
ufacturer of  toy  electric  trains  noTV  fur- 
nishes compa.'^rs.  Other  plants  are  manu- 
facturing pr(  ducts  with  which  they  are  more 
or  less  familiar,  but  meeting  special  marine 
requirements  for  the  first  time  Wherever 
possible,  the  Commission  has  endeavored  to 
make  use  of  idle  plants,  and  of  facilities 
which  could  be  converted  from  peacetime 
activities  In  fact,  the  Commission  was 
among  the  pioneers  In  distrlbu'ing  war  work 
among  numerous  small  enterprises  Nevcr- 
thele:  1,  a  considerable  direct  expansion  of 
Industrial  capacity  also  has  been  necessary 
In   connection    with   merchant  shipbuilding. 

Prior  to  the  war.  there  were  eight  factories 
In  the  United  States  manufacturing  steam- 
propulsion  machinery  for  large  ocean-going 
ships.     These  planu   built   steam   tiubines, 
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and  the  mamifacture  of  mwlne  steam  engines 
was  almost  a  lost  art.  Today,  however,  some 
13  factories  are  making  steam  turbine  pro- 
pulsion machtnery,  and.  in  addition.  11  others 
are  buUdlng  steam  engtoes  for  Liberty  ships. 
Moreover.  In  numbers  of  propulsion  units, 
the  peacetime  capacity  of  each  of  the  original 
plants  is  dwarfed  by  lU  present  output  and. 
In  most  instances,  by  the  production  of  each 
of  the  engine   builders 

The  procurement  of  materials,  machinery. 
and  equipment  for  the  Uberty-shlp  program 
was  centrallaed  In  the  Oxnmlaslon,  together 
with  ptanulng.  Echeduling.  and  all<.cati»jn.  In 
order  to  realire  the  advantages  of  standardi- 
zation and  mterchangeability  It  Is  obvious 
that  sche<l-uling  the  production  of  this  Na- 
tion-wide Industry  Is  a  most  intricate  task 
as  well  as  an  extremely  vital  one 

In  the  shipbuilding  Induatry  prior  to  the 
war.  Jnterchangeabllity  between  comparable 
Items  of  different  manufacture  was  generally 
nonexistent.     As    a   result   ot   unbalances   In 
production,  which  can  never  be  entirely  eUm- 
Innted.  It  was  quite  conceivable  that  a  ship  at 
one  yard  could   be  delayed  by  late  delivery 
of  an  engiine  while  boilera  miglit  be  on  hand 
beyond  immediate  requtrements;  at  the  same 
time,    extra  engines   would    be    available    at 
another  yard  and  yet  a  ship  there  would  be 
held  up  for  boilers      Many  variations  of  this 
situation   have.   In   fact,  occurred  and  often 
little  covild  be  done  atjout  them      As  applied, 
however,  to  the  Liberty-ship  program,  main 
engines   are    manufactured    In   a   number  of 
different  plants,   but  always  from  the  same 
p!an8     Engines  from  any  of  these  factories 
may  be  Installed  In  Liberty  ships  built  In  any 
yard.     The  resultant  flexibility  has  made   It 
possible  to  obtain  a  steady  and  ever-Increas- 
ing output  of  Liberty  ships  detplie  innumer- 
able variations  In  the  production  schedules 
of     individual     manufacturers      Under     this 
eystem.  a  delay  In  production  at  any  factory 
generally  affecta  ship  deliveries  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Nation-wide  over-all  output 
of  the  particular  Item  Is  affected 

The  Liberty -ship  program,  of  course,  was 
readily  standardized  because   It  was  started 
from  scratch  as  an  emergency  undertaking. 
Under   peacetime   conditions,   such   as    those 
which  attended  the  start  of  the  long-range 
program,  competing  manufacturers  could  not 
be  expected  to  utilise  Identical   designs  for 
their  products.     Manufacturers  brought  into 
the   marine   field    today,    however,   can    use 
designs  already  developed  and  In  production 
at  older  plants      Insofar  as  established  sup- 
pliers are   concerned,   it    Is  also   possible   to 
effect    some    sUndardlsatlon    of    mounting 
dimensions,  connections,  terminals,  and  the 
like      The  Commission  is  working  along  these 
lines   with    respect    to   lU  long-range    ship- 
building program,  and  the  benefits  of  these 
efforts  already  have  been  felt  In  the  ellml- 
sation    of   threater^ed   delays   in   shjp    com- 
pletion. 

AssemblT-Une  principles  have  been  applied 
to  lay-cuts  of  shipyards  for  the  building  of 
Liberty  ships     The  lines  ot  material  flow  are 
very  deflnite  and  represent  planning,  sched- 
uling   and   control  of  materials  and  opera- 
tion* comparable  In  scope  to  the  control  tech- 
niques which  characterised  such  maas-pro- 
ductlon    industries  as   automobile   manufac- 
turing.    Typical  of  the  Liberty  shipyards  Is 
the  spacloiMneas  of   the   areas   provided   for 
prefabrlcatlon   and   storage,  and   the  ample 
coverage  of  those  areas  by  cranes  and  other 
n)aterial-bandllng     faclUtlea.       IncidenUUy. 
Ae    CXimmlaslcn   awarded   contracts   for    the 
construction  of  a  shipyard  and  for  a  specified 
number  of  ve^ela  to  Marlneship  Corporation. 
BausaUto    Calif.,   one   of   the   latest  six-way 
yards   on  March  13.  1943.    Tooay,  little  more 
Uian  a  year  later,  although  the  yard  has  not 
yet  achieved  peak  production.   12  shlpa  al- 
ready have  been  delivered  into  service. 

Prefabrlcatlon  Is  not  new  In  shipbuilding. 
Its   principles    were   understood   in    the   last 
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war  and.  In  some  Instances,  were  utilized  to 
a    considerable    extent.    Modem    deyelop- 
ments  In  electric  welding,  howerer.  cotipled 
with   advances   In   material   handling   facili- 
ties and  methods,  have  permitted  the  poten- 
tialities of  prefabrlcatlon  to  be  erplolted  to 
a  degree  previously  unthcught  of   In  ahtp- 
bulldlng.     Generalizing  somewhat.  It  Is  the 
peacetime  custom  to  bring  all  the  Individual 
component  parts  of  a  ship  to  the  ways,  and 
there  assemble  and  erect  them.     With  such 
methods,  the  work  of  assembly  and  erection 
is  confined  to  the  limited  space  on  the  ways 
and  in  and  about  the  hull.    This  is  no  par- 
ticular handicap  when  the  pace  of  construc- 
tion is  relatively  unhurried,  but  it  disUnctly 
limits  the  number  of  men  and  the  amoimt 
of  equipment  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
effectively.    High-speed  shipbuilding  is  natu- 
rally a  matter  of  rapid  expenditure  and  effec- 
tive utilization  of  both  man-hours  and  ma- 
chine-hours    Since   the   work   of   assembly 
and    prefabrlcaUon    U    performed    at    maxiy 
poinu.  the  working  area  and  amount  of  con- 
struction equipment  can  be  expended  to  al- 
most any  desired  proportions.    In  practice, 
it   \B  the   usual   aim  to  prefabricate   to  the 
extent  resulUng  in  the  most  rapid  over-aU 
rate  of  converting  materials  into  ships.     It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  a  ahip  can  be 
prefabricated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be 
assembled  on   the  ways  and  launched  in  4 
days.     It   has   been   impracticable,  however, 
to  provide  aufBclent  faclUtlea,  or  to  obuin 
the  Ijacklogs  of   materials,  which   would  be 
necessary  for  regular  construction  on  such  a 
schedule 

The   most   spectacular  result  of  prrfabrt- 
catlon  and  other  modem  shipbuilding  meth- 
ods has  been  the  reduction  in  building  time. 
When  the  liberty  slilp  program  was  Inaugu- 
rated a  conatructJon  pwlod  of  6  months  from 
keel-iaylr>g   to  deMrery   was   the  contractual 
basis.     Following   Peart   Harbor,    however,    a 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  program  neces- 
sitated, not  only  additional  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities, but  also  the  further  acceleration  of 
construction    ratea    in    existing    yards.     Ac- 
cordingly, Etdiedulet  drawn  up  early  in  1943 
reduced  building  Ume  for  Liberty  ships  to 
105  days  from  keel-laying  to  deUvery.    This 
provoked   a   chorus   of   'It   can't   be   done." 
The  first  vesseU  delivered  were,  to  be  sure, 
buUt  rather  slowly,  but  by  May  1942,  while 
the   average   building   thne   was   stUl   nearly 
8C  percent  longer  than  the  150-day  objective, 
one  ship  had  already  been  delivered  within 
60  days  from  keel-laying.    The  average  con- 
struction time  for  all  Uberty  ships  delivered 
In   Jtily   appro«:hed   the    105-day   objective, 
and  in  August,  Ixjgey  time  vras  beaten  by  a 
wide  margin      As  you  can  see,  however,  the 
reduction  In  building  time  did  not  stop  here, 
but  continued,  until  In  January   1943.  the 
79   emergency   cargo   ships   delivered   by    the 
various  yards  averaged  only   636  days  from 
keel-laying    to   deUvery.     In    January,   severe 
winter  weather  caused  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  outside  work  In  cerUln  yardi,  and  the 
resultant  ddays  raised  the  February  average 
keel-'aying  to  <teUvery  tinve  for  Litierty  shlpa 
to  63  days.    Continuing  reduction  In  yards 
not  BO  affected,  hcrwever.  points  toward  the 
breaking  of  the  Jantiary  record  average  In  the 
future. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the 
second  ship  built  on  a  new  way  would  require 
lew  time  than  the  first,  and  similarly  that 
the  third  would  require  leaa  than  the  aecond. 
The  extent  of  the  rediictlon,  however,  and 
the  number  of  succeeding  eydea  of  the  ways 
In  which  that  reduction  has  continued  are 
worth  noting.  The  (»lglnal  106-day  keel 
laying  to  delivery  schedule  contemplated  60 
days  on  the  ways.  Therefore,  the  sole  fact 
that  only  aome  40  days,  on  the  average,  are 
now  required  represents  a  50-percent  In- 
crease m  shipbuilding  capacity  from  a  given 
number  of  ways. 


What  reduction  In  building  thne  has  meant 
In  one  yard  may  be  seen  from  a  compartooo 
of  the  Oregon  Shlpbnlldlng  Corporation, 
Portland,  Dreg.,  building  Llt>erty  ships,  with 
Hog  Island,  the  largest  and  most  fanrous  of 
the  World  War  yards.  The  shlpa  built  at 
Hog  Island  were  generally  comparable  to  the 
present  day  Liberty  ahlp.  although  they  were 
considerably  smaller.  Hog  Island  had  50 
ways  and  coat  roughly  •«'  OO.OOO;  Oregon  has 
11  ways  and  coat  Uttle  njore  than  a  quarter 
as  much.  During  the  fb^t  year  after  the 
first  keel  was  laid  in  each  yard,  however.  Ore- 
gon delivered  30  ships:  Hog  Island  6.  Dur- 
ing the  second.  Hog  laldml  completed  66.  and 
during  the  third  year,  61.  But  Oregon,  with 
nearly  3  months  of  Its  second  year  yet  to  go, 
has  delivered  a  total  of  aome  150  ships,  repre- 
senting 23  percent  more  abtps  and  75  percent 
more  tonnage  than  Hog  Island  built  In  the 
entire  3  years  It  was  in  production. 

The  great  dlaparity  betv»«en  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  two  yards  la  not  difHcult 
to  tmderstand  when  ywi  eatamlne  tHe  aver- 
age building  time  at  Hog  Island  and  at  Ore- 
gon. The  fastest  average  buUdtng  time  lor 
the  veaeela  delivered  during  any  one  month 
at  Hog  Island  was  225 J  days  from  keel  taytng 
to  delivery,  and  8  was  the  greatest  number  ot 
ships  delivered  in  a  single  month.  Oregon. 
by  contrast,  delivered  13  Liberty  ahtpa  in 
January,  from  only  11  ways,  and  they  aver- 
aged from  keel  laying  to  delivery  Just  -33^ 
days. 

During  1939.  when  the  original  60-shlp-a- 
year    long-range    program   was    Just    getting 
started    28  vessels  were  deUvered.  an  average 
of  a  ahlp  every  13  days.    In  1940,  the  total  of 
dellverlea  was  58,  or  a  ahip  every  7  days.    By 
1941     the   stimulated   growth   of   merchant- 
ship'  building  resulted  in  the  completion  of 
103  vessels,  corresponding  to  a  ship  every  3»4 
days.     By    1942,   however,   the   picture    had 
changed  materlaUy.     In  the  month  of  April, 
the  rate  of  ship  deliveries  reached   1  a  day. 
By  June,  only  60  daya  later,  it  waa  2  a  day. 
Three  shlpa  a  day  became  an  accompllabed 
fact  in   September.     And   in  December  th» 
average  rate  ot  deliveries  was  4  ships  a  day. 
In  1  year.  746  ships  were  delivered  into  eerv- 
ice.     And.  although  we  aUted   in  January 
that  by  May  you  could  expect  nothing  imb 
than  6  ships  a  day.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to    announce    tonight   that    the    merchant- 
ship  building  program  Is  so  ahead  of  sched- 
ule now— In  March — that  the  rate  of  5  ship* 
a  day  la  here. 

For  some  20  years  the  rtilpbuildmg  program 
of  the  last  war  stood  as  the  world's  most  out- 
standing performance  of  mass  shipbuilding. 
Not  so  long  ago.  there  were  many  who  put 
forth  plausible  reasons  why  the  achievement 
of  that  program  could  not  be  repeatwl  under 
present  conditions. 

Last  year  was  our  year  cf  getting  started 
on  the  present  program,  but  during  1942  mer- 
chant shipyards  delivered  tonnage  exceeding 
the  totel  steel  ship  output  of  American  yards 
dtu-lng  not  only  the  best  year,  but  the  best 
2  years  of  i917  to  1922  shipbuilding  effort. 
Even  more  significant,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  shipyards  of  the  last  war  did  not 
attain  large-scale  production  until  after  the 
war  was  over,  whereas  the  ships  we  are  build- 
ing today  are  helping  to  win  this  war. 

The  vessels  we  are  building  now.  more- 
over, are  better  ahlps  than  their  predecessors 
of  the  last  war  At  the  same  time,  ship- 
yard labor  today  to  paid  higher  rates  than 
those  paid  the  workers  who  built  the  ehipa 
of  the  World  War  program  and.  in  addition, 
overtime  pay  now  starts  after  a  40-hour  work- 
week, aa  compared  with  the  4a-hour  ba£« 
work-week  which  applied  during  the  1917- 
1922  period.  Notwithstanding  this,  today  a 
ships  cost  less  per  ton  of  cargo-carrying  ca- 

paclty.  f 

Outetanding   aa   the   aocompllshments   of 

American   merchant  shipyards  were   during 

1942.    this    year    they    wiU    really   hit    their 
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stride.  l>liverlos  during  January  1943  alnne 
equalled  those  ol  the  tirst  three  und  a  half 
months  of  1942.  Moreover,  by  the  end  of 
last  month,  the  second  month  of  the  year. 
American  mtichant  shipyards  had  already  de- 
livered Into  service  during  li>43  as  much  ton- 
nage as  they  had  buUt  last  year  by  the  middle 
of  June — the  sixth  month 

Tlie  Maritime  Commission  has  known  for 
Bome  time  that  merchant  shipyard  capacity 
la  »umclent  to  build  20.000,000  tons  this  year, 
provided  the  n<''"e>sa:y  materials  arc  available 
as  required  Recently,  thf  President  directed 
that  approximately  19  000  COO  tons  of  mer- 
chant ships  be  buUti*  dUMiiR  11)43  A  good 
start  has  been  made  toward  fulfilling  the 
Commander  m  Chief's  objective.  Presented 
m  1942  with  a  task  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude, Ameriran  shipyard  labor  r.nd  manage- 
ment delivered  the  go(  d.s  despite  great  ub- 
btaclrs.  I  am  contident  that  they  will  do  a 
no  less  creditable  Job  in  meeting  the  d(jubly 
diffl"Ult  requirements   of    1943 

The  toniiaKC  delivered  by  American  mer- 
chant shlpvarus  during  1942,  tofethcr  with 
that  scheduled  to  be  delivered  during  lit43. 
Ui  the  equivalent  of  nearly  half  of  all  the  ton- 
nage  estimated   to   be  afloat   last   year. 

Tliere  l.s,  of  ce^urse,  lu)  end  t<j  the  compari- 
sons which  could  be  made.  Tho.se  made 
should  -ufflce  to  sheiw  two  things  very  clearly: 
First,  that  merchant  shipbuilding  in  America 
has  become  one  of  the  most  gigantic  under- 
takings In  all  history,  and,  seccjnd,  that  labor 
atd  management  In  the  shipyards  and  In 
the  Industries  supplying  them  have  been 
doing  a  bang-up  Job. 

Naturally,  the  many  technological  develop- 
ments of  recent  years  have  contributed  much 
to  the  present  shii;binldlnvr  piot^ram.  I  think 
It  is  also  true  that  shipbuilding.  In  turn,  has 
contributed  to  many  of  these  develcpmeiits. 

Welding  Is  an  outstanding  example  It  has 
speeded  ship  construction,  both  throuph  fa- 
cilitating prefabrlcntlon  and  by  simplifying 
many  tasks  which  formerly  were  difficult  and 
time  consuming.  The  welded  ship  Is  lighter 
than  Its  predecessor  and,  under  comparable 
conditions,  costs  less  to  build.  Its  ability  to 
withstand  damage  from  bombs  and  torpe- 
does Is  remarkable  The  vast  majority  of 
today's  shipyard  workers  had  to  be  trained 
lor  their  Jobs  in  a  hurry,  and  welding  has 
proven  splendidly  adapteo  to  the  lapid  train- 
ing of  a  new  generation  of  shipbuilders.  It 
Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  ships 
now  In  service  would  still  be  under  construc- 
tion if  the  shipbuilding  Industry  had  not  rec- 
ognized and  exploited  tne  potentialities  of 
welding.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  entirely 
probable  that  shipbviildmg  has  become  one 
of  the  greatest  single  factors  In  advancing 
both  the  application  and  the  techniques  of 
electric  arc-welding. 

In  the  construction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
-4ong-range  program,  the  Commission  has  en- 
deavored to  be  liberal  In  its  engineering 
policy,  making  practical  use  of  many  modern 
development.?,  such  as  extensive  electrifica- 
tion of  auxiliaries,  and  the  use  of  high  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  In  steam  machinery. 
Wartime  conditions,  of  ccuiae,  often  control 
the  extent  to  which  refinements  can  be  ap- 
plied. In  connection  with  the  Liberty  ship 
program,  for  example,  limitations  in  supply, 
similar  to  those  which  dictated  the  use  of 
reciprocating  engines,  also  required  the  adop- 
tion of  steam-driven  winches,  pumps,  and 
ether  auxiliaries. 

Likewise,  restrictions  in  the  use  cf  alloy 
Steels  have  necessitated  moderate  steam  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  In  the  Liberty  ships 
and  various  other  vessels  of  an  emergency 
character  And  yet.  even  the  use  of  substi- 
tute materials  for  more  and  more  applica- 
tions Is  contributing  experience  which  will 
add  much  to  America's  engineering  resources. 


But  the  continuing  task  of  I  ulldlng  In- 
creasing numbers  of  ships  Is  not  without  Us 
problems  While  the  capacity  of  the  mer- 
chant shipyards  to  build  20  000,000  tons  of 
shipping  in  1943  Is  clearly  indicated,  the  ac- 
tual utilization  of  that  capacity  is  currently 
dependent  upon  materials  Then,  too,  there 
f.re  problems  in  connection  with  manpower, 
and  related  to  them  are  consideratlor.s  with 
respect  to  food,  hou.iing,  and  transportation. 
And  yet  problems  are  nothing  new  In  shlp- 
bul'ding;  I  can  assure  you  that  many  liad  to 
be  solved  before  the  8.000.000-tr  n  objective 
cf  1942  was  successfully  accomplished. 

The  new  tonnage  built  by  American  ship- 
yards since  the  war  began  has  reinforced  the 
United  Nation.;'  merchant  fleet  ut  a  critical 
point  in  the  battle  of  shipping  Personally, 
I  believe  It  Is  truly  saving  the  day  But  the 
minions  of  tons  of  new  construcMon  have  far 
more  than  a  wartime  signitlcance  The  prob- 
lem.s  which  arc  certain  to  confr'  nt  American 
shipping  In  the  future  will  be  many  and 
varied  Our  success  in  solving  those  problems 
dei)eiuls  uion  the  clarity  wMh  which  we  are 
able  to  view  tiiem,  the  energy  with  which  we 
attack  them  and.  above  all.  the  degree  of 
cooperation  which  those  of  you  v^ho  repre- 
sent private  Industry,  and  we.  who  represent 
the  Govfrnment,  are  able  to  achieve 

After  the  war  is  won.  shipping  undoubt«'dly 
Will  play  an  lndlspen.sable  role  in  making  vic- 
tory pormanent  In  not  many  more  months, 
the  American  merchant  marine  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  will  present  us  with 
a  post-war  responsibility  of  great  magnitude. 
The  end  of  the  last  war's  building  program 
likewise  found  us  with  a  vast  merchant  fleet 
largely  composed  of  ships  of  emergency  con- 
struction. What  happened  to  that  fleet  Is  a 
sad  story.     When   this  war  l.s  over,  therefore. 

we  must  not  again  rest  on  our  oars  until  our 
merchant  marine  threatens  to  become  an  eco- 
nomic Achilles*  heel  If  victory  is  to  outlast 
the  ships  we  are  building,  we  must  resolvo  to 
maintain  In  peace  a  first-class  merchant  ma- 
rine and,  as  an  essential  corollary,  a  healthy 
shipbuilding    industry. 

Not  only  will  we  have  the  ships,  second  to 
none,  for  a  post-war  merchant  marine,  but.  In 
addition  we  will  have  an  unoxccllcd  seagoing 
personnel  to  man  them.  The  present  War 
Shipping  Administration  training  program, 
which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  peacetime  train- 
ing activities  of  the  M.iritime  Commission, 
today  Is  supplying  officers,  seamen,  and  spe- 
cialists In  the  great  numbers  needed  for  the 
rapidly  expaiiding  merchant  fleet.  The  skill 
and  experienco  which  these  men  are  acquiring 
for  use  in  helping  to  smash  the  Nazi  and  the 
Jap  Will  be  ecjually  indispensable  in  time  of 
peace,  for  the  finest  ships  we  can  build  will  be 
no  better  than  the  men  who  sail  them.  And 
at  this  point  I  might  say  that  there  is  no 
brighter  chapter  In  thp  story  of  the  war  at  sea 
than  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  tho.'-e 
gallant  men  who  operate  our  merchant  ships. 

Given  thru  the  men  and  ships,  what,  in 
addition,  will  our  merchant  m.arlne  require 
so  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  m.alntain  a 
position  on  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world  be- 
fitting that  of  a   great  nation? 

Ill  the  main  it  will  need  patronage.  A 
half-flUed  ship  Is  a  liability  and  exporters 
and  importers,  and  voyagers  as  well,  must  be 
encouraged  to  ship  and  travel  American. 
Moreover,  it  must  have  the  contiiuung  sup- 
port of  the  Nation  a.s  a  whole:  it  must  be 
brought  home  to  everyone  Just  what  an 
American  merchant  marine  means  to  them. 
They  must  know  that  such  a  fleet  insures 
against  possible  dependence  upon  the  ships 
of  others  for  the  movement  abroad  of  the 
products  of  our  farnvs  and  factories. 

Let  us  resolve,  therefore,  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary   to   make   the   Stars   and   Stripes   a 

proud  and  familiar  sight  In  every  port  and  on 

every  ocean. 


United  States  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  TllE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENTATiVES 

Fndav.  May  7.  194Z 

Mr.  McMURRAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  exti-nd  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoud,  I  include  an  article  by  Clarence 
K.  Stroit.  which  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Pres.s  on  March  14,  1943. 

Thi.s  Congress  or  its  successor  will 
have  to  write  the  peace  and  reconstruct 
the  world,  and  I  feel  it  Is  Incumbent  upon 
u.s  here  in  Congress  to  see  that  the  people 
of  the  Unitt'd  States  arc  ihorouRhly  f't- 
miliar  with  all  legitimate  proposals 
which  art'  offered  for  this  purpose, 

UNITED    STATrS    FFDrHAL    UNION    18    PROPOSED    AS 
MODEL     roR     WORI  D     ORGANIZATION 

(By  Clarence  K  Streit.  president.  Federal 
Union.  Inc  ) 

We  must  model  our  plans  for  interna- 
tional organization  on  something  Why 
then  coiitmue  to  model  It  on  failures,  ou 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  tha  old  European 
system  of  coalitions,  alliances,  diplomacy, 
balance  of  power?  Why  not  try  at  least  for 
once  to  model  It  on  the  greatest  success  in 
history — our  own  American  federal  union? 

How  can  we  follow  now  this  United  States 
way   to   win   both   war  and   peace?     Here   are 

the  main  t.utline?.  as  we  of  Federal  Union, 
Inc,  see    them.     Recognize: 

1.  That  our  first  and  basic  problem  In  mak- 
ing peace  Is  to  make  sure  that  we  and  our 
friends  will  remain  united  after  the  victory, 

2.  That  the  best  time  to  unite  with  them 
Is  now,  before  victory,  while  the  pressure  to 
unite  is  strongest. 

3.  That  the  most  effective  way  to  unite  na- 
tions Is  the  federal  union  way. 

What  then?  Obviously,  we  cant  hope  to 
unite,  in  our  American  kind  of  federal  union. 
With  all  the  United  Nations  at  the  start.  It 
was  Just  as  lmpci>sible  for  the  13  States  to 
form  their  kind  of  union  with  the  French 
Bourbon  monarchy.  It  was  hard  enough  for 
them  to  form  a  Federal  union  on  a  free-irade 
basis  even  among  themselves. 

It  will  be  hard  enough  for  us  to  form  a 
union  like  the  United  States  of  America  e^cn 
with  a  dozen  of  the  democracies  that  have  the 
highest  political  and  living  standards  or  even 
with  the  British  and  French  whom  the  war 
forces  us  to   work  with   the   most  now. 

But  though  we  cannot  expect  to  achieve 
universal  ftdcral  union  In  our  generation, 
we  can  found  the  nucleus  of  It  now;  we  can 
make  a  good  beginning.  That  Is  the  United 
States  way  to  do,  and  it  also  calls  on  us  to 
l)egin  by  setting  up  at  the  same  time  two 
different  types  of  organizations,  both  des- 
tined to  grow  gradually  toward  our  final 
goal.  Here  Is  the  United  States  way  to  begin, 
as  I  see  It: 

1.  Unite  with  other  democracies  to  form 
a  full-fledged  federal  union  of  the  free,  now. 
In  wr.rtime 

2  Set  up.  new  In  wartime,  another,  mere 
general  type  cf  world  organization  composed 
of  this  union  of  democracies,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  China,  and  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  with  whom 
full  federal  union  Is  not  practically  attain- 
able at   present,  or  so  urgently   necessary 

3  After  the  war.  call  conventions  to  re- 
organize both  the^e  necessarily  provisional 
wartime    structures    ou    a    permanent    basis 
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with  a  view  to  their  bringing  the  neutrals 
and  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan.  Into  one  or 
the  other,  and  evolving  eventually  Into  s 
nntrersal  federal  union. 

The  third  point  la  around  the  corner;  It 
need  not  concern  us  now  The  second  point 
is  already  well  on  the  way  to  the  aasembly 
line.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done.  Init  the 
outlook  is  relatlrely  promising,  for  the 
United  Nations  already  e«lst.  and  there 
seems  wide  agreement  that  they  should  be 
organised  mora  definitely. 

The  flrat  point  Is  the  one  that  most  needs 
attention,  particularly  try  Americans  and  all 
those  who  are  fighting  abore  all  for  the  free 
democratic  way  of  life,  for  it  is  the  real  key 
to  peace  and  proeperlty.  What  should  we 
do  m  this  regard.  If  we  would  follow  the 
tested  United  States  way  to  win?  Here  Is 
the  program,  aa  I  see  it 

Inrlte  the  Atlantic  democraclea  beside 
whom  we  are  actually  fighting  to  Join  with 
ns  in  establishing  an  intercontinental  con- 
gress on  a  federal  union  basis  to  make  war 
and  peace  for  them  all  Have  thU  Congress 
declare  in  reaoundlng  terms  the  free  princtples 
for  which  we  make  this  world  United  Otatea. 
Have  It  made  clear  that  the  founders  have 
thus  federated  so  as  to  win  the  war  sooner 
tor  all  the  United  NaUcna.  by  breaking  the 
Axis  between  two  powerful  unions— the 
Union  of  Soviet  BodalUt  Republics  on  the 
east  and  the  union  of  democracies  or   the 

vest instead    erf    contlnutng    the    present 

BtrategT  of  more  hammer  than  anvil 

Have  thU  declaration  make  still  clearer 
that  we  aim  at  no  exclusive  union.  Imt  are 
establishlDg  one  that  is  willing  to  admit 
other  nations  to  it  aa  states  ate  admitted  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  our  eventual 
goal  la  to  see  aU  the  world  peacefully  united 
in  full  federal  union 

Have  this  intercontinental  oongreaa  act 
up  a  unified  command  for  the  fronts,  swch 
as  north  Africa,  where  the  democracies  minrt 
do  the  fighting.  Have  it  name  the  George 
Washington  we  and  the  Btttlsh  and  French 
and  other  democrata  are  thirsting  for. 

Begin  this  union  now,  and  nothing  on 
earth  can  long  restet  the  invincible  argument 
otf  this  great  accomplished  fact  Give  our 
free  way  of  life  once  more  the  prestige  of 
wortd -shaking.  world-buUdlng  achieve  lent. 
and  we  give  democracy  an  IrreslstlbJe  impetus 
In  Sonet  Russia— which  has  gained  so  much 
prestige  by  its  achievements — and  every- 
where else.  In  Europe.  China.  India,  and  here 
at  home 

Prove  that  our  way  of  free  preea,  free 
choice,  and  free  enterprise  Is  the  way  that 
meets  this  searching  test  of  war  better  than 
any  other,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  which 
way  the  world  win  go  That  means  proving 
that  the  freest  men  are  no*  only  the  world'a 
finest  fighters,  but  the  bravest  world  builders. 
This  last  responsibility  Is  the  one  that  face* 
all  of  us  at  home  today. 

This  United  States  way  to  win  both  peace 
and  war  Is  summed  up  beautifully  by  our  flag 
Itself  Have  you  noticed  how  different  our 
flag  is  from  others?  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner stands  for  something  unique— for  dy- 
namic free  prtnrtples  of  human  organization, 
of  interstate  and  International  government, 
of  federal  union 

There  are  13  strlpea  to  represent  equally 
the  13  founder  democraciee.  There  la  no  way 
to  tell  which  strtpe  stands  for  Virginia  and 
Which  for  Delaware.  They  are  all  equal— as 
are  the  people  in  them.  And  that  to  one  ol 
our  basic  American  federal  union  prlnciFrtea. 
There  are  13  atripea  to  represent  the  small 
nucleus  with  which  federal  union  btgan— 
and  then  there  la  the  blue  field  to  represent 
the  universe,  the  principle  of  growth,  ol  free 
and  equal  and  gradual  extension  of  theae 
principles  of  federal  union  to  others.  At  llrBt 
only   13  stars,  and  then  14,  15,  20,  30,  40, 


now  48.  All  th^  stars  are  equal,  nothing  to 
catch  the  eye  that  puta  any  State  above  an- 
other, whether  It  be  Massachusetts,  or  Michi- 
gan, or  New  Mexico,  whether  It  be  one  of  the 
founders  or  one  of  the  last  to  enter  the  Union. 
There  Is  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  free  political  principles,  ard 
a  record  of  brave,  expanding  achievement.. 
Let  us  remember  that  it  stands  not  for  Iso- 
lating and  keeping  apart  men  and  SUtee  and 
nations,  but  for  uniting  them.  Let  ue  re- 
member that  when  we  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  flag  we  pledge  allegiance  to  the  principle* 
of  expanding  human  freedom  through  ex- 
tenmng  federal  union  That  Is  the  great 
pioneering  mlsslOQ  of  America. 


Pay-M-Ymi-Go  Tax  LegulatioB  ra  •  Fair 
Basis  Now  a  Certainty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  mmARA 

IN  THE  HOU81  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  5,  194i 

Mr,  LUDIX>W.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
Is  settled  permanently  until  it  Is  settled 
right.  This  oW  sayitig,  so  full  of  mean- 
ing, might  well  be  applied  to  the  tax 
situation.  Thanks  to  those  of  us  who 
had  the  stamina  to  stand  against  the 
injustices  and  "windfalls"  of  the  origi- 
nal Carlson  bill  and  who  at  the  same 

time  fought  with  unyielding  deter- 
mination for  tbfi  pay-as-you-go  prin- 
ciple, the  tax  problem  is  going  to  be 
settled  right. 

The  judgment  of  those  of  us  who 
voted  to  send  the  tax  bill  back  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  has  now  been  completely  vindi- 
cated. It  has  had  one  especially  noUble 
effect.  It  has  caused  the  proponents  of 
the  so-called  Carlscm-Ruml  bill  to  revise 
their  bill  so  as  to  eliminate  the  "wind- 
falls.** That,  of  ctrarse.  is  an  admission 
of  the  fault  of  their  original  bill,  against 
which  I  and  others  voted. 

Those  who  criticisted  us  so  roundly  for 
opposing  the  Carlson  bill  on  accoimt  of 
the  windfalls  which  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  have  now  acknowledged  and 
eliminated,  did  so  quite  innocently.  I  am 
sure  because  they  did  not  understand 
the  injustices  which  the  bill  would  have 
perpetrated  In  its  original  form.  Tax 
legislation,  at  best,  is  complicated  and 
hard  to  understand.  They  contended 
that  the  proposed  switch  to  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  was  simply  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  and  no  Injustices  would  be 
done  by  all-lnduslve  forgiveness  of  the 

1942  taxes. 

That  simply  was  not  so.  Every  In- 
staiu:e  where  a  taxpayer  made  a  huge 
profit  in  1942  and  little  or  no  profit  in 

1943  would  have  meant  an  enormous 
and  unjustified  windfall  to  the  taxpayer 
under  this  reckless  plan  of  "forgiveness." 
The  year  1942  was  notable  as  a  year  of 
fat  war  contracts.  As  an  example  let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  contractor  who  made 
a  profit  of  $5,000^0  on  a  Government 


contract  In  1942  and  who  had  no  such 
Government  contract  in  1943.    The  in- 
come tax  on  his  $5,000,000  under  1941 
rates  would  have  been  about  $4,500,060. 
If  forgiven  that  tax  the  contractor  could 
have  invested  his  $4,508,000  of  "forgive- 
ness" in  Government  bonds,  at  say  3 
percent,  and  during  all  of  his  life  he 
could  have  received  an  annuity  from  the 
Government  of  $135,000  on  money  he 
owed  to  the  Government!    At  his  death 
he  would  leave  to  his  heirs  a  princely 
estate     derived     from     forgiveness     of 
money  he  owed  the  Government  in  UxesI 
And  yet  I  was  rotmdly  crlticlwd  for  vot- 
mg  against  that  sort  of  thing.    Under 
this  original  Carlson  bill.  I  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  with  no  income  except  my 
salary,  would  have  received  $2,163  in 
"forgiveness."    Knowing  that  every  dol- 
lar "forgiven"  must  be  made  np  by  an- 
other dollar  from  the  sweat  and  toll  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  I  could 
not  conscientiously  vote  to  hand  such 
a  present  to  mjrself. 

Happily,  the  proponents  of  the  Carlson 
bin  have  at  last  recognized  the  error  of 
windfalls  and  have  corrected  their  bill 
until  it  is  a  very  acceptable  measure,  as 
I  understand  it.  Whether  in  the  final 
milling  through  Congress  the  amended 
Carlson  bill,  or  the  Robertson-Porand 
bill,  becomes  the  law  of  the  land  does  not 
matter  a  great  deal,  as  either  measure, 
without  allowing  wlrxlfans  and  excessive 
gratuities,  would  place  the  country  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  which  is  very  im- 
portant. The  essential  facts  about  the 
Robertson-R)rand  bill,  which  we  passed 
through  the  House  yesterday,  are: 

First.  It  would  not  Increase  taxes  in 
any  instance. 

Second.  It  would  not  double  taxes  in 
any  instance. 

Third.  It  would  apply  to  all  taxpayers 
the  same  measure  of  forgiveness,  namely, 
the  basic  tax  of  6  percent  and  the  first 
surtax  of  13  percent,  or  19  percent  in  all. 
Surely  everybody  must  agree  that 
these  are  democratic  principles  of  taxa- 
tion 

The  wisdom  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  when  it  voted  down  the  first  Carl- 
son bill  and  recommitted  the  tax  prob- 
lem to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  reconsideration  has  now  been  fully 
demonstrated. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  we  are  now 
happily  permitted  to  pass  a  tax  bill  thai 
will  achieve  the  primary  objective  of  put- 
ting taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  that 
win  be  fair  and  equftaWe  to  all.  and 
without  large  windfalls  to  rich  contrac- 
tors, who  do  not  need  windfalls,  and  who 
should  not  have  windfalls  at  the  ex- 
I)ense  of  the  taxpayers  in  general  of  the 
United  States. 

Thosc  of  us  who  voted  against  the 
Carlson  bill  and  for  recomntital  took  the 
position  that  this  great  deliberative  leg- 
islative body  should  not  be  stampeded 
even  under  scorching  criticism  in  the 
name  of  pay-as-you-go  legislation  into 
passing  a  biU  that  was  full  of  loop- 
holes windfalls,  and  special  privilege. 
We  contended  that  a  better  bill  could 
and  should  be  brought  out  based  on  the 
Jeffersonian  principle  of  equal  rights  to 
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all  and  special  privilege  to  no  one.  This 
has  been  done  and  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  a  measure  that  pre- 
serves the  highest  and  best  standards  of 
American  d( mociacy,  which  shows  what 
a  little  foresight  and  patience  will  do. 

The  history  of  tax  legislation  will 
show  that  those  who  voted  to  send  the 
tax  bill  back  to  the  committee  to  be  re- 
drafted rendered  a  service  of  high  pa- 
triotic value  to  the  Nation. 

In  my  public  service  I  try  to  help  rich 
and  poor  alike  in  every  worthy  cause  in 
which  my  a.ssistance  is  souRht.  and  I 
believe  in  protecting  both  human  rights 
and  prop.-rty  rights,  but  I  do  not  .see  how 
anyone  steeped  in  the  philosophy  of 
American  equality  and  democracy  could 
support  legi.slation  that  would  create 
large  private  fortunes  for  favored  indi- 
viduals under  the  puise  of  taxation. 

The  kind  of  tax  forRivencss  I  am  pri- 
marily interested  in  is  the  kind  that  will 
aid  the  poor  and  middle-class  people  of 
our  country,  and  not  the  kind  that  makes 
millionaires.  It  is  a  commonly  accepted 
statement  that  World  War  No.  1  made 
22.000  millionaires.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
this  is  not  repeated  in  World  War  No.  2. 
Under  the  compromise  tax  legislation  all 
of  our  taxpayers — rich  and  poor  alike — 
will  profit,  but  in  equal  degree,  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  immensely  pleased  that  we  are 
to  inaugurate  a  pay-as-you-go  tax  sys- 
tem. I  have  been  for  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  as  far  back  as  February  11. 
1943,  I  introduced  a  pay-as-you-go  tax 
bill  of  my  own.  It  is  a  sound,  sensible 
principle  of  taxation.  Without  it,  under 
the  heavy  tax  levies  now  and  to  be  im- 
pcsed  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  our 
taxpayers  would  face  taxpaying  time  in 
the  sad  plight  of  not  being  able  to  raise 
the  means  of  discharging  their  tax  lia- 
bility. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I 
Include  in  my  remarks  a  speech  I  made 
in  the  House  on  Monday,  April  12,  1943, 
and  certain  letters,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Congresston.al  Record  of  April 
12,  19431 

Mr  LuDiow.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  but  I  would  almost  be  willing  to 
stake  every  dollar  I  have  or  can  rai^e  that 
there  will  be  no  adjournment  of  Congress 
next  Saturrt.iy  unless  meanwhile  a  pay-as- 
you-go  ta.x  bill  has  passed  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives The  people  of  the  country  are 
sick  and  tired  cf  the  tax  muddle  In  Congress. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  believe  the  tax  prob- 
lem IS  beln^;  unreasonably  delayed  and  mis- 
handled and  they  are  demanding  that  the 
bungling  shall  cea.se  and  there  Is  iron  in  the 
voices  of  the  people  on  this  subject  The 
rising  pressure  will  before  long  get  too  hot  for 
comfort  and  that  Is  gcing  to-  happen  real 
soon,  in  my  opinion.  If  Congress  shows  fur- 
ther signs  of  procrastination.  If  arrange- 
ment;? are  to  be  made  fcr  a  withholding  tax 
by  July  1  no  time  can  be  lest  In  this  House 
there  is  a  substantial  majority  that  approves 
the  Robcrt.son-Fcraiui  bill  as  the  best  meas- 
ure that  has  been  offered  and  if  that  ma- 
jority sentiment  can  be  crystallized  into  ac- 
tion the  prt)biem  will  be  solved  Why  not 
forget  all  differences  and  do  what  the  people 
want  done?  The  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  together  and  report  out  and  pass  this 
reasonable  compromi.'.e  bill  early  this  week. 
Th'-n  we  can  adjourn  Saturday  and  go  home 
vllh  a  feeling  that  we  have  earned  the  bene- 
dictions of  our  people.    On  the  first  day  of 


the  week  let  u«  approach  this  vital  matter 
In  the  tplrlt  of  compromise,  to  the  end  that 
before  the  week  closes  we  may  be  able  to  sea 
cur  duty  and  do  It. 


Apitii.   12.   1043 
Editor,  the  Indianapoiis  Times, 

Indtunapnhs.  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  the  Times  published 
a  letter  I  wrote  on  December  9  (I  a.ssume  I 
wrote  It,  for  I  wrote  many  just  like  It)  en- 
dorsing the  principle  of  the  Huinl  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  plan,  as  this  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  up  some  misundorstandingB 
wlitch  appear  to  have  arl.^on  In  regard  to  my 
position  on  tax  legislation  The  headline 
over  the  article  was  'Ludlow  repudiates 
Ludlow  in  vote  against  Ruml  plan  " 

1  d')  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
headinie  rrfrrred  to  w:is  written  In  perfect 
good  faith  and  without  any  Intention  to  mis- 
represent me.  but  it  Is  not  a  correct  state- 
ment of  fact 

From  the  moment  I  first  heard  of  the  Ruml 
pay-as-you-go  tax  Idea  I  have  been  for  It, 
and  I  am  for  it  now  100  percent  and  I  expect 
to  continue  to  battle  for  It  I  thought  so 
much  of  It  that  on  February  11  I  Introduced 
a  pay-as-you-go  bill  of  my  own,  embodying 
the  Ruml  idea  with  some  modifications  which 
the  discussion  of  the  plan  that  had  been 
going  on  for  2  months  seemed  to  demonstrate 
were  advisable 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  criticism  of 
me  In  the  headline  Is  In  assuming  that  the 
Ruml  plan  and  the  Carlson  bill  are  one  and 
the  same  thing  It  was  the  Carlson  bill  that 
was  voted  on 

The  Ruml  pay-as-you-go  Idea  is  a  perfectly 
sound  and  workable  principle  which  ought  to 
appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  all  straight-think- 
ing.  Intelligent    persons 

The  Carlson  bill,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  an 
ad,iptatlon  cf  the  Ruml  plan,  no  muddled  in 
its  provisions,  so  shot  full  of  favoritism, 
special  privilege  and  windfalls,  that  I  could 
not  conscientiously  vote  for  It,  so  I  took  the 
position  that  It  ought  to  be  sent  back  with 
the  otl'.cr  prcpo.sals  to  the  C(  mmlttee  and 
made  a  sounder  mea.«uie,  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  pay-as-you-go  principle. 
Was  that  Inconsistent?  Let  us  suppose  that 
there  w;i8  no  law  on  the  statute  b<;Gks 
against  automobile  banditry  and  that  the 
need  of  such  a  law  sliould  become  a  matter  of 
public  agitation,  and  that  I  should  write  a 
letter  declaring  my  cpinlon  to  be  that  there 
ought  to  be  such  a  law,  surely  there  would 
be  no  Inconsistency  or  change  of  position 
on  my  part  If  later  I  should  declii»e  to  vote 
for  a  bill  applying  the  death  penalty  to  a 
person  who  steals  an  automobile.  Wlien  I 
am  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  how  I  should 
vote  on  any  given  measure  I  look  a  little 
deeper  than  the  label  I  try  to  study  and 
analyze  the  contents  and  to  measure  the  con- 
tents by  the  standards  of  right  and  Justice, 
as  I  understand  those  standards. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  am  deeply  concerned,  and  I  think 
properly  so.  In  the  effect  which  the  Carlson 
bill,  with  Its  sweeping  provisions  and  far- 
reaching  Implications,  might  have  on  the 
future  financing  of  the  Government  and  I 
know  that  othci  thoughtful  members  of  cur 
committee,  who  are  fearful  ot  the  economic 
security  cf  our  country  felt  the  same  way 
about  It.  as  was  Indicated  by  their  votes  on 
the  bill.  "What  may  this  lead  to?"  was  the 
questions  in  their  minds.  But  neither  were 
the  inequities  of  the  measure  overlooked  by 
me 

The  author  of  the  Carlson  bill  changed  his 
mind  frequently  and  introduced  three  sepa- 
rate bills,  to  my  knowledge,  all  different. 
The  result  was  a  hodge-podge  but  none  of 
the  bills  eliminated  the  element  of  favoritism. 
The  year  1942  was  a  year  notable  for  Its  fat 
war  contracts.     Under  the  Carlson  bill  a  cuu- 


trnctor  on  one  of  the  bl;^  contracts  could 
take  his  forgiren  proflt.s  and  by  investing 
In  Oovernment  bonds  the  money  he  W(  uld 
otherwise  have  had  to  pay  in  taxes,  he  could 
provide  himself  a  hands<  me  annual  Ittetime 
Income  from  the  Government  on  money  he 
owes  to  the  Government  Surely  that  ought 
not  to  happen.  The  forgiveness  to  which 
I,  a  Member  of  Congress,  with  no  income 
except  my  salary,  would  be  entitled  under 
the  Carlson  bill  would  be  $2,152  Know- 
ing that  fur  every  dollar  forgiven  the  tax- 
payers of  America  would  have  to  make  up 
by  sweat  and  toil  a  dollar  In  taxes,  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  1  should  vote  myself  a 
present  of  *2.152  at  the  expense  ol  the  tax- 
payers. It  Just  didn't  seem  right.  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  there  probably  must  be 
some  forgiveness  of  taxes  m  order  to  transfer 
taxpaying  to  a  current  basis,  but  this  should 
be  accomplished  by  some  such  moderate  and 
equitable  plan  as  is  propo-^ed  in  the  so-called 
Robertson -Forand  bill  We  should  bear  In 
mind  that  our  country  Is  passing  through 
dark  and  gloomy  days  and  should  recognize 
that  this  tragic  time  should  be  a  time  of 
mutual  burdens  and  sacrifices  without  wind- 
falls and  special  privileges  to  anyone 

My  opposition  to  the  Carlson  bill  is  that 
it  goes  entirely  too  far  in  forgiveness  When 
the  American  people  realize  the  enormous 
amounts  that  would  be  forgiven  some  per- 
sons while  our  men  are  fighting  and  dying  on 
the  battle  froiits  at  a  priltry  and  insignificant 
salary  there  would  be  widespread  resentment, 

I  am  sure  that  the  Times  and  I  have  a 
common  objective,  and  that  Is  the  passage 
of  a  pay-a-s-you-go  tax  bill  that  will  be  fair 
and  equitable  to  everybody  We  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  have  passed  such 
a  bill  If  it  had  not  been  that  a  parliamentary 
snarl  suddenly  developed  which  made  It  Im- 
possible, for  the  time  being,  to  get  a  vote 
on  the  Robert-Hon-Forand  bill,  or  some  sim- 
ilar me.nsure.  In  sending  the  legislation  b;ick 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — a  move 
m  which  all  of  the  Members  frcm  Indiana 
joined— we  had  no  Idea  of  killing  pay-as-you- 
go  tax  legislation,  but  we  recommitted  tho 
bin  as  a  method  nece.ssary  to  get  the  snail 
straightened  out  and  to  get  a  bill  reported 
characterized  by  such  fairness  and  Ju.-tlce 
that  I  hope  we  all  can  support  It.  My  name 
Is  the  first  signature  on  a  petition  filed  with 
the  Ways  a.'id  Means  Committee  urging  ex- 
pcdlllcus  action  In  preparing  and  reporting 
such  a  bill,  and  as  one  Member  I  intend  to 
oppose  With  every  runce  of  my  energy  any 
attempt  to  recess  Congress  until  such  a  bill 
is  reported  and  passed  The  need  of  pay-as- 
you-go  legislation  i,<  Imperative  Without  It, 
under  the  heavy  tax  levies  which  must  bo 
imposed  in  the  future,  thousands,  If  not  mil- 
lions, cf  our  people  would  face  tax-paying 
time  without  the  means  of  discharging  their 
tax  liability.  The  scn.'ible  thing  to  do.  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Is  to  bring  in  and  pa.=s  a 
re:tsonable  pay-as-you-go  bill,  and  to  that 
end  I  shall  dedicate  all  of   my  efforts 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  Indian- 
apolis Times  whose  editorial  management 
you  so  ably  direct,  is  my  newspaper  alma 
mater  When  I  think  cf  the  Times  I  think 
also  of  my  old  friend  and  brilliant  coworker. 
Roy  Howard,  whose  hair  new  has  In  it  nearly 
as  much  silver  as  mine,  who  wrots  to  me  the 
other  day  the  comforting  messrge  that  my 
pay-as-you-go  tax  bill  is  a  good  bill,  but  not 
as  good  as  the  Ruml  bill,  and  to  that  I  will 
not  dissent.  But  it  is  a  whole  lot  better  than 
the  Carlson  bill. 

My  only  desire  Is  that  I  may  serve  our  dis- 
trict end  our  country  cfflciently  and  well  I 
respect  and  value  your  criticism  and  will  be 
appreciative  if  you  will  let  me  knew  whenever 
you  think  I  am  going  wrong. 

With   best   wishes. 
Very  sincerely, 

Loots  Ludlow. 
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April  22.  1043. 

iDrtOR,  THT  Il<(DlANAI»OU8  TIME*, 

Indtanapciis.  Ind. 
Dear  Sir:  1  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  very 
couileous  letter  of   April   12      I  am  sure  ^e 
want  the  same  thing,  which  Is  an  honest-to- 
goodness   workable    pay-as-you-go    tax    plan 
that  wUl  be  fair  and  equitable  to  everybody 
I  have  faith  to  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
get  such  a  plan,  or  one  that  approximates  It 
I   Just   cannot  agree   with   your   view    that 
there  was  no  tax    forciveness"  in  the  Carlson 
bill,  which  Is  tlic  bill  we  voted  on,  or  with 
your   statement : 

"It  1«  only  a  bofkkreplng  change  and  does 
not  actually  forplve  anybody  anythlnc" 

At  first  I  thought  exactly  as  you  do  in  that 
respect  and  1  approached  the  subject  with 
that  conviction  m  mind,  but  the  Idea  that  no 
•forelvencES-  v^as  involved  left  me  when  I  got 
bel(,w  the  surface  and  down  into  the  facts 

The  year  1942  was  notable  for  its  many  fnt 
war    contracts.     There    v.-ere    literally    thou- 
sards  of  tliem.  and  pronis  ran  into  hie   fig- 
ures.    Let  u.'  consider  the  ca^e  of  a  man  who 
made  $5  000  000  on  a  Government   contract 
in  that  particular  year,  who  never  made  over 
»25  000  the  venr  before,  and   who  never  will 
n.ake  o\er  $35,000  in  any  year  again      There 
were  many  in  circumstances  similar  to  thst. 
His  tax   at  1942  rates,  would  have  been  about 
$4^0  000,     Under   the   oricinal    Carlson    bill 
(the   later  Carlson    bills   were    more   restric- 
tive)   that   contractor  could  have  taken   the 
$4.500  000  pnld  to  him   by  the  Government 
and  lnvof:t  it  In  Government  bcmds  at,  ^ay, 
3  percent    and  with  his  'forRlvenese"  money 
he  could  have  provided  himself  with  an  an- 
nu.il    lifetime   Income   of   $135,000   from   the 
Government  on  money  he  owed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment'    That  surely  would  not  have  been 
a     "mere     bookkeeping     transaction   "     That 
would  have  been  a  windfall    and  a  big  one. 
but    not   exceptional,   for   there   would   have 
been  many  more  like  It      The  fact  that  the 
proposed  new  Carlson  bill  f^hculd  correct  sit- 
uations  like   this   to   a   certain   extent   Is   a 
recognition  of  the  faults  of  the  original  Carl- 
son legislation.     In  other  words,  progress  Is 
being  made  toward  a  Just  bill. 
V'erv  sincerely  yours. 

Lofi.s  Lf-OLow. 

April  6.  1943. 

Mi    Wailaci:  O    Lek. 

y.(.p  pr^virir-if,  Indiavapclis  Pnurr  & 
Light  Co  .  Indjanapoli^.  Ind 

Dear  Mr  Lee  Rr plying  to  your  inquiry  m 
regard  to  tax  legislation.  It  seems  that  I  have 
been  much  misunderstood  and  much  nv.s- 
r.presented,  Mit  that  is  all  right.  Those 
th'ng«  will  happen  No  man  In  the  whole 
Cf.untry  is  more  strongly  in  favor  cf  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  leg'-latlon  than  I  am  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  of  that  kind  last  F-  binary  "To 
Mr  Ruml  Is  due  the  credit  of  oMBinatmg  the 
piv-as-vou-eo  idea,  whtrh  I  think  is  funda- 
mentally sound  and  which.  In  my  opinion. 
mu't  lUtimately  be  adopted 

The  Ruml  plan  was  not  before  the  House, 
but  in  Its  place  there  wa.s  ofTered  a  hcdce- 
rodee  Carlson  pl:.n  which  I  c  uld  not  support. 
In  fact.  Mr  Cari.-^ons  views  chanEed  fre- 
quent Iv  and  he  offered  three  different  bills 
to  my  kr.owled.je.  all  diflerent  from  the  Ruml 
plan  Tlie  Car'.son  bill  which  came  to  a  vote 
was  as  full  of  faults  as  a  sieve  is  of  holes 

The  mam  vice  of  the  Carlson  bill  was  that 
It  allowed  ton  many  "windfalls"  which  were 
not  at  all  necessarv  The  yenr  1942  was 
rrt-hle  a«  a  vear  rf  many  fat  war  contracts. 
Under  the  Carl.<^  n  bill  a  contractor  cou'.d  tpke 
M«:  "forgiven"  profits  and  tnve:>t  in  Gcvern- 
ment  bonds  the  money  he  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  pay  in  taxes,  and  provide  himself 
a  handsome  annual  income  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  money  he  owes  to  the  Government. 


1  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  oucht 
not  to  be  dune.  I  could  not  vole  lor  such  a 
bill.  I  will  not  vote  lor  aomethlng  I  believe 
in  wrong. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  either  the  Carlson 
bill  or  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill, 
aid  I  voted  to  turn  back  the  problem  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  do  a  better 
Job, 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  was 
even  worse  than  the  Carlson  bill  It  was  un- 
thinkable. At  the  heavy  rates  prevailing  peo- 
ple cannot  pay  2  years'  taxes  in  1  year,  and 
to  give  thoi=e  who  can  a  special  discount  cer- 
tainlv  would  be  favcring  th(  rich  In  times 
like  these  burdens  and  sacrifices  should  be 
distributed  equally  and  there  should  be  no 
special  privilege. 

Th'"  bill  Is  now  back  in  committee  for  re- 
consideration. As  stated  above.  1  am  strongly 
In  favcr  of  some  form  ot  a  pay-as-you-go 
methrd  and  of  forgiving  some  taxes,  if  ncce*- 
cary.  to  aecompltsh  It.  but  I  am  not  going  to 
b"  hurried  into  doing  something  wrong  when 
there  is  a  right  way.  and  it  is  my  wish  to  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  help  to  bring 
abait  a  rl-hteous  compromise  plan 

Ever  since  I  have  been  In  Congress  I  have 
worked  dav  in  and  day  out  to  trim  every  non- 
essential expenditure  to  the  bone.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  voted  for  the  gigantic 
apprrpr.atlons  to  win  the  war.  If  this  coun- 
try is  to  remain  a  free  country  and  a  solvent 
country,  the  taxpayers  must  pay  ta.xes  such  as 
they  have  never  known  during  a  time  when 
they  are  making  more  money,  as  a  whole,  than 
they  have  ever  made  In  order  to  give  hope 
for  the  future  of  this  country,  it  is  my  belief 
that  we  must  begin  to  assume  thte  heavy  load 
new.  and  It  will  entail  self-denial  and  hard- 
ship on  everyone  As  an  American  who  real- 
izes what  tne  young  men  of  our  country  are 
doing  by  way  of  sacrifice,  and  as  a  legislator 
who  tries  to  recognize  his  responsibility  to 
preserve  America  as  we  have  known  it.  I  am 
willing  and  anxious  to  find  a  compromise  tax- 
ccllection  program  which  will  fairly  meet  the 
situation  as  It  actually  exLsts  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  some  such  plan  will  be  passed  by 
Congress  In  the  reasonably  near  future. 
With  much  appreciation  of  your  friendship. 
Very  sincerely  ycurs. 

LocTS  Ludlow. 


I^oney — The  Most  Important  Issue 
Before  the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  fourteenth  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money.  The 
review  of  the  declared  policies  of  the 
world  governments  concerning  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver  as  money  presented 
in  this  and  the  preceding  installment 
of  Senator  Cockrell's  speech,  in  light  of 
the  record  of  subsequent  cycles  of  pros- 
perity and  depression,  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  formulating  our  Govern- 
ment'.s  future  program  to  provide  a 
workable  monetary  system  as  means  of 
stabilizing  international  exchange. 


Such  a  plan  was  adopted  22  years 
later  as  the  policy  of  our  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  section  311  of 
the  United  States  Code— a  law  that  was 
enacted  in  1893  which  is  reprinted  here: 

Sec  311.  Policy  of  United  Slates  as  to  bi- 
metallism. It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policv  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money,  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  into 
money  of  equal  Intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
value,  such  equality  to  bo  secured  througii 
international  agreement,  or  by  such  sale- 
guards  of  legislation  as  will  insure  the  main- 
teni'.nce  of  the  parity  m  value  of  the  coins 
of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollar  at  all  tim;>s  in  the  m.arkets  and 
in  the  payment  of  debts.  And  it  is  hereby 
further  declared  that  tlie  eflorts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  steadily  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  safe  system  of  bi- 
metallism as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  Issued 
by  the  United  States.  In  the  markets  and  In 
the  payment  of  debts.  (Nov.  1,  1893,  ch.  8.  28 
j    Slat.  4.) 

I       The  fourteenth  installment  of  Senator 
'•   Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

"DECLARATION   OF    FRANCS 

"Mr.  Cernuschi.  delegate  of  France,  de- 
sired, in  the  first  place,  lo  convey  to  the 
conference  the  Impression  which  had  t>een 
made  upon  him  by  the  declarations  Just 
read,  notably  those  of  the  honorable  dele- 
gates of  Germany  and  of  Great  Britain.  The 
conference  could  not  fail  to  note  the  very 
considerable  importance  of  these  declara- 
tions. 

"Upon  what  condition,  in  reality,  did  the 
success  of  the  work  depend  upon  which  the 
assembly  was  entering  today'  Upon  tlie 
concord  of  the  four  great  metallic  powers  of 
the  globe,  France,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  Great  Britain,  The  understand- 
ing between  Prance  and  the  United  SUtes 
was  already  an  accomplished  fact,  of  which 
the  meeting  of  the  present  conference,  called 
as  it  had  been  by  the  two  Republics,  might 
be  considered  the  ofBclal  confirmation.  The 
success  of  the  conference,  and  the  fate  of 
bunetalllsm.  then  only  depended  upon  Ger- 
many and  England.  If  I  continued  Mr  Cer- 
nuschi |  these  two  )oin  France  and  the 
United  States,  bimetallism  becomes  the 
monetary  law  of  the  whole  world:  if  one  of 
them  should  Join,  it  would  slUl  be  possible: 
if  both  should  refuse  their  cooperation.  It 
would  be  condemned  to  remain  impracti- 
cable. 

•Now,  what  Is  the  purport  of  the  declara- 
tions which  have  just  been  read  to  the  con- 
ference? It  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
concurrence  of  Great  Britain  is,  for  the  time 
being,  refused  (pp.  36.  37), 

•Germany    was    the    first    lo    go    into    the 
experiment  of  gold  monometallism,  ai  a  time 
when  that  monetary  system  was  the  object 
of  a  universal  infatuation  amounting  almost 
to  a  craze.     In  1869.  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Mr.  Lowe,  was  able  to  declare  In 
full  Parliament,  on  the  occasion  of  the  prop- 
csitlons   for    monetary    unification    made    by 
i    France,   that   be  would   never  treat   with   a 
ccunlrv  which  retained  bimetallism:  but  he 
I    expre.s.sed  him-self  as  disposed  to  redure   by 
I    1    grain    the    weight    of    the    pound    sterling. 
in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the   Interna- 
tional   piece   of   25   francs    but   only   upon 
the   absolute   condition   that  France   should 
plve   up   the  coinage   of   silver:    and    he    wm 
able  to  add,  without  being  contradicted,  that 
the  French  Government  was  inclined  to  sub- 
scribe to  such  an  arrangement.     At  the  same 
time,   on    this   side   of   the   channel,  a   vast 
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monetary  Investigation  was  being  carried  on 
with  eclat  before  the  superior  council  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  the  conclusions 
of  which  examination  were  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  gold  monometallism.  An  In- 
ternational conference,  called  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867,  had 
already  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  same 
views;  and  It  may  be  said  that  everything 
seemed  to  presage  the  early  triumph  of 
monometallism. 

"Immediately  following  upon  these  signifi- 
cant facts  came  Germany's  proceeding  in  the 
reform  of  her  monetary  system;  and  it  was 
natural  enough  that  she  tock  the  course  that 
set'med  open  to  her.  She  did  not  wl;--h  by 
becoming  a  bimetallic  power  to  run  the  rl.«lc 
of  being  used  as  a  stepping  stone  by  the 
other  sliitt;,  which  were  nearly  all  moving 
toward  monometallism;  she  did  not  wish  to 
aid  hor  neighbors  to  adopt  gild  monumeial- 
llsm.  so  that  they  might  be  able  thereattei  to 
use  It  a-^ains  herfell.  Such  conduct,  save 
the  error  upon  which  It  was  based,  seemtd  ra- 
tional enough,  but  It  Is  none  the  le^s  certain 
that  If  In  1871  Germany  had  not  felt  this  fear. 
she  would  have  preferred  bimetallism,  which 
she  acicnowlec^gcs  today  to  be  logical  and 
le<»ltlmate  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
She  would  uhus  have  saved  96.000,000  marks, 
which  the  othiT  states  have  gained  at  her  ex- 
pense. 

••In  the  present  condition  of  aftairs,  what  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do?  We  must,  so  to 
speak,  blot  out  from  history  these  last  10 
years,  and  return  to  the  status  quo  which 
obtal  led  before  the  monetary  war;  in  a  woid, 
wj  must  liquidate  the  disastrous  experiment 
attempted  by  Germany.  " 

I  call  special  attention  to  Mr.  C?rnuschl, 
delegate  for  hYance  who  makes  the  state- 
ment I  have  read: 

■'Germany  was  the  first  to  go  into  the  ex- 
periment of  gold  monometallism  at  a  time 
when  that  monetary  system  was  the  object  of 
a  universal  Infatuation  amounting  to  almost 
n  craze  " 

Why?  because  of  the  wcnderlul  fairy  talcs 
and  unfounded  exai;gerations  and  representa- 
tions of  the  officers  and  representatives  of 
United  Slates  In  Europe  that  we  had  an 
auriferous  and  argentiferous  region  extend- 
ing from  Mexico  clear  up  to  AlaskT,  a  region 
which  was  mountainous  and  tilled  with  the^ 
precious  metals  which  would  yield  annvally 
from  $200,000,000  to  $400,000,000;  and  that 
the  world  was  tr  b;  fltxided  They  became 
wild.  EXircpe  had  seen  the  delude  that  came 
from  California  and  Australia,  ana  here  was 
another  which  was  to  be  fourfold  that  whicl\ 
came  from  California  and  Australia,  more 
gold  than  they  ever  produced  annually,  to 
continue  for  nil  time  to  come.  These  weie 
the  representations  As  Germany  had  been 
scared  in  1857  int*"  establishing  a  single  .^ilver 
standard  becau.se  of  the  surplus  of  gold,  no 
wonder  she  was  made  to  change  from  that 
single  silver  standard  to  a  single  gold  stand- 
arc.  In  1871  73  by  '•enson  of  these  mt.-repre- 
st-ntatlons  and  exai?k;erations. 

We  sec  n'^w  the  eflTect  of  the  misstatements 
•nd  misrepresentations  of  Mr  Ruggles  and 
Senator  Sherman  I  now  quotp  from  thai 
part  relating  to  India,  on  pages  266  and  267: 
"As  to  India,  the  great  wish  of  the  financial 
authorities  in  that  country  has  been.  If  pos- 
sible, to  have  a  common  monetary  system 
With  ETnglnr.d. 

•'Silver  being  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
English  sy^c?nl.  they  must  choose  between 
bimetallism  or  gold,  and  although  for  the 
present  the  latter  solution  would  to  too  dif- 
ficult. It  Is  cert.iin  that  If  the  deprecl.itlcn  of 
silver  continues,  and  if  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
covery of  fro.'h  deposits  of  gold,  or  from 
Rome  other  cause,  the  opportunity  should  of- 
fer Itself,  we  should  only  be  too  ready  to 
seize  it.  and  to  return  to  the  proposals  of 
tlT^  commission  which  sat  at  Calcutta  la 
1863.  and  to  cnier.  though  much  against  our 
Vish,  liiio   the  struggle  which  is  about   to 


commence  between  the  nations  of  the  earth 
for  the  sole  metal  which  will  be  left  to  us  as 
the  solid  basts  of  an  Inter'.iatlonal  currency." 

Then  the  efTects  of  the  representations  of 
Senator  Sherman  and  Mr  Rugglcs  were  dis- 
closed in  the  remarks  made  by  Mr  Horton, 
on  page  305.     What  does  he  say? 

•'Tlie  fact  was  thus  recalled  to  me  that  a 
great  deal  had  been  wrliten  and  said  In 
various  quarters  about  the  United  Stales. 
and  about  the  reasons  which  had  led  my 
country  to  interest  itself  in  the  silver  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  press  had  largely  repro- 
duced these  observations. 

"I  cannot  say  that  it  surprises  me  to  ob- 
serve a  certain  confusion  of  Ideas  with  ref- 
erence to  the  monetary  policy  of  my  coun- 
try. This  Is  the  fourth  time  that  I  have 
ccme  to  Europe  since  my  entry,  in  1876,  Into 
monetary  controversy  as  an  apostle  or  advo- 
cate, in  my  way.  of  a  bimftalhc  monetary 
union,  and  each  time  I  have  been  able  to  rec- 
ognize the  .same  phenomenon:  it  is  all  very 
natural;  the  New  World  is  a  long  way  off." 

And  exaggerations,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
are   fiimly  established   in    the   mind. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  conference  every  one 
cl  the  nations  refused.  They  attended  out 
of  deference  to  the  United  Slates,  and  It 
would  seem  that  that  was  sufficient  to  settle 
forever  the  fact  that  we  could  not  have  an 
international  agreement  upon  that  question. 

I  also  quote  from  Mr  Evaris^  speech,  on 
pa^es  322  and  323 ; 

••Mr.  Evans,  chief  delegate  of  the  United 
Stales,  then  addressed  the  conference  (in 
Engllfh)   as  follows: 

"Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
ference, the  first  disturbance  :n  what  was  a 
satisfactory  condition  In  the  working  of  the 
money  market  of  the  w,)rld  becomes  so  by 
either  a  fortuitous  or  a  circumspect  consent 
which  had  obtained  between  the  nations 
theretofore:  the  first  disturbance  in  that 
condition  of  things  grew  out  ol  the  debates, 
and  came  as  a  sequel  of  a  conference  that 
ree.lly  had  no  function  or  duty  In  the  matter 
which  we  now  di.'-cu.'s.  The  conference  of 
1S67.  meeting  for  and  undertaking  to  treat 
that  Important  considorntion  cf  convenience 
and  utility,  the  uiilflcation  of  the  coins  u-'Cd 
in  the  computations  and  transactions  of  the 
world,  naturally,  under  a  scienliflc.  a  mathe- 
matical, a  symmetrical  consideration  of  the 
subject,  felt  as  If  there  were  but  one  metal 
mcmey  In  the  world,  it  would  be  easier  to  have 
a  universal  system  of  coinage.  Bent,  with  the 
zca'  (if  their  woik,  upon  accomplishing  that 
secondary  result,  and  finding  iliat  the  re- 
duplicated Impediments  grew  out.  both  of 
the  use  of  the  two  metals,  and  of  the  great 
duerslty  of  coinage  In  the  two.  they  thought 
that  the  way  to  get  at  a  unit  of  coinage  was 
to  have  but  one  metal  In  tho  serv;ce  of  the 
world  for  Us  money.  This  was  a  clear  sub- 
oralnat:on  of  the  end  to  the  means;  this  wns 
a  sacrifice  of  money  that  could  not  be  .'pared 
in  Its  volume  and  In  its  force,  in  order  that 
the  symmetry  of  the  mintage  miglit  be  more 
conveniently  attained.  This  was  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  sacrifice  of  ihe  great  and  manifold 
transactions  oi  an  open  commr.rce  to  thf  con- 
venience and  the  simplicity  of  the  bookkeep- 
ing whif  h  records  It 

•'Unluckily.  thl.«i  scientific  appreciation  fell 
upon  two  great  countries  under  circum- 
stances which  hid,  perhaps,  from  their  eyes 
the  mischiefs,  and  made  of  less  consideration 
the  responsibilities  of  an  eflcrt  toward  the 
demonetization  cf  silver  Germany,  inter- 
ested In  Its  own  uniflcation.  the  great  polit- 
ical tiansactlcn  of  our  a^e.  found  political 
reasons  why  the  unity  of  money  in  Germany 
was  of  great  Importance  to  the  unity  cf  so- 
ciety and  of  the  state.  Then  this  unhappy 
Idea  that,  as  t'le  diversity  wes  most  In  the 
silver,  and  the  habits.  anla;'onlsms.  and  pref- 
erences of  the  people  were  most  involved  with 
the  sliver,  if  you  would  unify  the  money  by 
having  only  the  gold,  the  en\plre  with  Us 
golden  currency  would  easily  master  the  sup- 


pression of  the  diversities  of  the  Inferior  coin- 
age In  the  United  Stales  these  Ideas  of  the 
conference  of  1867  reached  us  when  we  were 
using  neither  silver  nor  gold,  and  when  the 
public  mind  was  inattentive  to  the  consid- 
eration of  so  Intimate,  so  comprehens-ive.  eo 
universal  an  Influence  upon  all  the  interests 
of  a  state  as  a  change  in  their  money  might 
exert.  In  the  presence,  then,  of  the  fact  that 
neither  silver  nor  gold  was  the  practical  and 
present  money  in  our  dally  use.  the  money 
in  which  we.  to  the  common  apprehension, 
had  to  accommodate  our  relations  to  the 
ether  nations  of  the  world,  the  movement 
took  place  by  the  act  of  1873.  a  coinage  act. 
as  I  understand  It  to  have  been;  which,  un- 
der this  unlucky  Incident  of  regulating  coin, 
has  seemed  to  supp'ess  one-half  the  intrinsic 
money  cf  the  state." 

Now.  I  wpnt  to  put  the  matter  still  further 
beyond  doubt  I  know  some  of  my  binietal- 
llc  mcnometalUsta  will  not  believe  anything 
that  occurs  unle.'=:s  It  comes  hltered  through 
certain  channels.  I  shall  now  read  from 
President  Cleveland's  message  of  December 
8.  188.5  ii!ul  I  know  you  will  believe  him.  In 
listening  to  the  same  kind  of  a  me'^sage  in 
behalf  cf  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  bill  and 
picturing  the  consequences  flowing  from  it. 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  practiced  ear 
to  distinguish  between  the  parts  of  that  mes- 
5ag  referring  to  the  Bland  Act  and  the  pres- 
en  message  referring  to  the  .Sherman  Act 
You  would  think  they  were  about  the  same 
subject  matter  and  referring  to  the  s^ime 
time.  Tlie  same  evil  is  predicted  and  the 
same  result.  But  I  am  quoting  him  now  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  an  Internaticnal 
bimetallic  agreement,  because  that  is  th9 
dernier  ie.<^sort  of  the  opponents  of  silver, 
and  has  been  all  the  wav  through  this  flglit. 

He  had  sent  delegates  over  there  of  his  own 
choice  and  selection — Mr.  Manton  Marble. 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson— who  s;iw  this  pile  of 
silver  that  had  flowed  out  cf  the  mountain- 
side, and  others.    Mr  Cleveland  says: 

••It  may  be  said,  in  brief,  as  the  resiilt  of 
these  efforts,  that  the  attitude  of  the  leading 
powers  remains  substantially  unchanged 
since  the  monetary  conference  of  1881.  nor 
is  it  to  be  questioned  that  the  views  of  these 
governments  are  In  each  Instance  suppoited 
by  the  weight  of  public  opinion 

"Tho  steps  thus  taken  have  therefore  only 
more  fully  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of 
fur' her  attempts  at  present  to  arrive  at  any 
agreement  on  the  subject  with  other 
nations." 


Unions  Demand  Suspension  of  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  D'uring  the  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  tho  A.  F.  of  L.  boasted  that 
the  N.  L.  R.  A.  wa-s  labor's  Magna  Carta. 
At  times  it  claimed  to  be  the  sponsor  of 
that  act.  There  was,  and  there  is,  evi- 
dence that  the  act  was  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  stranglin;,'  independent  un- 
ions then  in  existence,  of  preventing  the 
organizing  of  labor  except  as  it  came 
under  A.  P.  of  L.  domination.  Later,  the 
C.  I.  O.  challenged  A.  P.  of  L.  supremacy. 
Still  later,  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
r.nd  the  C.  I.  C,  its  chief  rival,  branded 
the  interpretation  and  the  adminlstra- 
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tion  of  the  act  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  as  being 
biased  and  unfair. 

To  remedy  obvious  defects  the  whole 
8ct  was  rewriiien  by  me  after  months  of 
research,  but  the  bill  as  mt reduced  was 
pifreon-holed.  and  I  was  denounced  as 
being  antilalx-r. 

On  May  3.  to  my  de.sk  came  a  letter 
l:cm  John  P.  Frey.  pre. -dent,  metal 
tn^dvs  dfprrlment.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  call.ng  for  the  su'-pension 
of  the  Waf;ner  rtct  for  the  period  of  the 
v,ar.  If  the  act  was  ever  of  any  value  in 
peacetime,  it  should  be  more  valuable 
in  wartime.  The  act  should  be  drasti- 
cally amended,  fairly  interpreted,  and 
impartially  atimini.stcred. 

That  admi£:.ion  that  the  act  as  written 
has  done  more  harm  than  good  is  a.s 
follows: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senr.te  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Hour.e  oj  Representatives: 

To  you.  the  Icktislative  branch  of  our  Ccv- 
ernment.  we  respectfully  present  an   urgent 

r  CO  vies  t: 

The  present  administrators  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  are  now  doing  far-reach- 
ing, dpstruclitve  injury  to  the  war-pmduction 
Industrits.  Includinp  shipbuilding,  through 
the  polu\  thev  have  applied  In  the  case  of  the 
Kaiser  shipyards  at  Portland.  Oit-;^  .  and  their 
otScial  statements  of  the  policy  they  will 
apply  in  other  ca.^es  ci.minR  before  them. 

This  general  p*  Ucy  has  already  resulted  in 
enc  :Ura  ;mg  and  .--•Imuliitin!;  widrspread  raid- 
ing among  oii-anized  workmrn  at  pitsent 
working  under  trade-union  agrreincnts  with 
their  employers,  raiding  by  other  organiza- 
tions whose  desire  is  to  prevail  upon  these 
workmen  to  chan;re  their  membership 

In  peacetimes  such  rnidint^  of  anctiier  labor 
orranlTation  6  mrinl^ership  wcvild  be  at  best 
questionable  anci  in  many  ca-es  a  dishonor- 
able activity.  During  wartime  such  raiding 
Is  as  reprfhe-ns'ble  as  It  Is  unpatriotic  Dur- 
Ins  pcacPtiiret  we  could  and  wculd  settle  the 
Is-'ue  through  the  application  of  our  economic 
power.  During  wartimes  we  are  pledged  to 
withhold  th"  strike  weapon  It  should  b3 
prevented  thr"\iph  voluntnry  aerecinent  be- 
tween labor  ortjanirations.  Wben  thty  la  1 
to  recognize  the>r  waiiime  obli'.-ations  to  cur 
country,  then  those  charged  with  the  Na- 
tion's war  effort  should  ar,.'ert  their  autl'-onty. 
But  at  pref^ent  the  admiiMstrators  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  RcU.tlons  Act  are  encouraging 
EUch  rnirrnt;  tartirs  bv  their  mlrappllratirn 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act— raidir.g 
which  would  immediately  come  to  a  complete 
end  if  the  Nutlmsl  Labor  Relations  Bo.Td 
would  declare  that  It  would  cease  11"=  present 
unju£tifi»*d  and  hmhly  dangerous  policy  dur- 
ing the  I  f nod  of  the  war. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  In- 
tended to  guarantee  and  enforce  labor's  ri?ht 
to  orpanlzatlru  ar.d  al.so  to  fester  collective 
bargaining  bPtween  empU  vers  ard  their 
organized  employees.  Most  a  «uredly  It  w.>s 
not  intended  to  assist  employers  or  others  to 
dlsorcnni;'"  wrrkmen  already  organized  or  to 
directly  or  indirectly  make  collective  bar- 
gaining more  dilTlrult 

TT.e  agreement  v.hlch  the  Kal.ser  Co. 
slenrd  with  the  Metal  Trades  Counc'l.  of 
Portland.  Oreg  .  in  M:iy  1S41  wa-.  tlie  rna.'ter 
8<^reempnt  covering  the  shipyard.=  and  ship- 
yard w.'rkers  members  of  American  Ferifr)- 
tion  of  Labor  unions.  6  )me  o!  this  master 
ac;rcenient's  terms  of  employment  were  ap- 
proved and  authdirrd  by  the  Federal  agn- 
cies  participating  in  the  ccnff^rpiice  who 
were  striving  to  establiih  stab.liza'.ion  In 
the  shipbuilding  industry  Si  me  of  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  weie  necotialed  by  manage- 
ment and  labor  without  official  participation 
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by  the  Federal  agendo.?  But  boih  the  terms 
cf  employment  and  the  coiiditicns  of  labor 
were  coii^ummatcd  with  the  iuil  knowleds'e 
cf  tlie  Federal  agencies  prettut  during  ne- 
goli.it.ons  and  al^o  by  higlu-si  au;hcnt.ts  in 
V.'aEh.ngton.  D    C. 

When  the  master  agreement  was  suiomittcd 
to  the  shipyard  workers  of  the  Paclic  ccjast 
lor  ihrir  iicceptance  or  rej.ci.on.  thj  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  throu-h  h  s  per- 
F  ,aal  spokesman,  said  m  part  en  April  19. 
l'J41: 

•In  the  Intel e.^ts  of  the  shlpbuild.np  pro- 
gram as  a  whole,  the  PiesiUcnt  hopes  th.it 
this  fctablU7.allon  agrwi'mcnt  will  be  ratilicd. 
because  it  seems  to  be  a  s^cp  in  the  right  di- 
rtction  for  speeding  up  the  entire  build. ng 
proriam" 

Afterward,  when  the  Bethlehem  Sh  p- 
buiiding  Co  ,  of  San  Francitco,  Calif  ,  refi'.sid 
to  sign  the  master  agreement  they  were  ad- 
vi.-ed  by  the  National  Defense  Mcdiatien 
B.-ard  that  it  was  thcli  duiy  to  sip.n  the 
agreement  in  the  interests  of  more  sat.s'ac- 
tory  shipya:d  productii'U.  The  Bcihlohcm 
Sfcipbuildino  Co.  thcji  simied  the  a<;rtLment, 
as  had  already  been  done  by  t!.e  major  shp- 
yard';  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  and  all  shipvi'rds 
northward  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Ca- 
nadian line 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co  .  ct 
Francisco,  signed  the  ap.reement  which 
PrcsKient  of  the  United  States  had 
proved— the  agreement  which  the  Kai.ser  Co. 
signed  in  Portland.  Oreg  .  and  for  whuh  It  is 
now  beine  tried  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Bonrd,  charged  with  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices under  the  National  Labor  Relation.'^  Act. 
Tne  present  members  of  the  National  Labor 
Relation:.  Bewird  are  engaged  in  a  nalional 
dis.service.  Their  policy  as  now  being  ap- 
plied is  retarding  instead  of  stimulating  pro- 
duction for  war  purposes  They  either  have 
lost  their  perspective  and  sense  of  direction 
or  are  incapable  of  appreclnlire  the  realties 
of  wartime  necessities  Their  present  policy 
is  stimulatlrg  discord  and  dissension  among 
workmen  They  are  encouracmg  a  cnndition 
of  civil  war  between  labor  organizations. 
Their  policy  has  become  nationally  hp.rmful. 
destructive  and  as  contrary  to  practical  com.- 
mon  sen^e  as  it  Is  devoid  of  practical  intelli- 
gent understanding. 

For  these  e.^sential  reasons  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  National  Lnbor  Relations 
Act  should  be  "^uspendf^d  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  t!  at  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
Just  ent  of  labor  problem'^  .-^h'  uld  be  plr.ced 
in  some  other  Federal  agency  As  rehef  from 
the  mi.'='r,ana:;ement  and  maladministraticn 
of  the  N-.tlonal  Labor  Relalirns  Act  can  be 
given  only  bv  Con2ress  Itself,  we  mu%t 
earnestly  and  patriotically  urge  Congress  to 
Immediately  take  su'-h  acMon  as  will  bring 
to  an  Immediate  end  the  national  menace 
cre-rcd  by  the  pollcv  which  ha.s  been  adopted 
by  tho  admlr.lEtrators  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

This  urpT'nt  request  for  relief  from  a  con- 
dition ranidlv  becoming  destructive  to  sn- 
bility  and  cooperative  proi^uctmn  In  the 
industries  produrine  for  war  purposes  wr>,3 
vnp.n'm^ai<:!y  approved  and  !id,<n*ed  bv  the 
Pnc  flc  Cvi^t  Conference  held  in  Pertland, 
Oreg.  April  21.  1943.  by  255  delegates  rep- 
re5.en*ing  the  International  Unions.  Amcii- 
can  Frderation  of  Labor,  with  member=  em- 
plnvrd  m  war  Industries  the  State  fedi-rat loi;s 
of  labor,  chartered  bv  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  of  California.  Oregon,  and 
Va<-h,n(rtcn.  the  Central  Labor  Ccunc.ls 
c'lartered  by  the  American  Federation  of 
labor  In  these  3  S'-ates.  the  Pacific  Coa=t 
D'.vtrict  Metal  Trades  Council  and  the  Iccnl 
Metal  Trades  Councils  chartered  by  the  metal 
trades  department  cf  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  the  local  unions  of  the  3 
Stales. 


Our  War 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  KOrFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  7.  1943 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
be  all  very  well  to  send  our  men.  our 
munitions  of  war,  to  aid  B.iiain  to  fight 
in  Europe,  but  we  .should  not  forget  that, 
on  the  26th  day  of  Decci^iber  1941. 
Churchill,  addre.s.sing  Congic.xs,  amonj 
other  things,  said: 

If  the  United  Slates  has  been  found  at  a 
disadvanlai;e  at  various  points  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  we  know  well  that  it  is  to  no  small 
extent  because  of  the  aid  which  you  have 
been  giving  t.)  us  in  munitions  for  the  delensa 
of  the  British  Isles  and  for  the  Ubyan  cam- 
pni'n.  and.  nbi.ve  all.  because  of  your  help  in 
the'' battle  of  the  AUantlc.  upon  which  all 
depends. 

"We  have  sent  our  men  to  Au.stralia.  to 
Guadalcanal,  all  over  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific, and  there  is.  and  there  will  be.  no 
excuse  if  we  let  them  die  in  vain  all  over 
those  far-off  battle  fronts. 

The  folks  in  the  Middle  We.^t  are  fully 
aware  of  the  situation. 

An  editorial  typical  of  that  thought  Is 
that  which  will  appear  in  the  May  5  issue 
of  the  0;:le  County  Reporter.  Oregon.  111., 
written  by  its  publisher,  Prank  R.  Robin- 
son.    That  editorial  is  as  follows: 

A  statement  given  currency  Wednesday 
nignl  m  San  Francisco,  by  Secreiaiy  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Murgenthau,  disclosed  in- 
formal.on  contained  in  a  cablegram  received 
from  Chiang  Kai-shek,  GenerahsL-imo  of  the 
Chinese  forces.     It  was  to  th.s  cJlect: 

••After  thev  had  been  caugni  unawares 
by  the  falling  of  American  b<.mbs  on  Tokyo, 
the  J..parse  troops  attacked  the  corstal  areas 
cl  China  where  manv  of  the  Amenean  flyers 
had  landed.  These  japane^e  in.eps  blau^ni- 
tered  every  man.  we)man.  and  chnd  In  those 
areas- let  "me  repeat— these  Japanese  troops 
sl-aughtered  everv  man.  woman,  f.nd  child  in 
thr.'^e  areas,  reprcducing  on  a  wholesale  scale 
th"  horrors  which  the  world  had  seen  at 
Lidice,  hut  about  which  people  have  been  un- 
informed m  these  instances. ' 
Let  me  repeat. 

Tho  e  hapless  people;  "every  m.<^n.  woman 
and  child."  who  paid  in  torture  with  their 
hves.  for  having  given  refuge  to  American 
flyers— part  and  parcel  of  the  Chine:  e  people. 
who  during  harrowing  month.^,  lapsing  into 
J  ears  were  shattered  with  bcmb  in.fements, 
fabricated  from  scrap  iron  thul  an  American 
administration  pe:mitted  to  be  exp.-  led  from 
this  country  to  Japan,  with  the  motive  prob- 
ably of  "babying'  the  Japanese,  to  salve  the 
Ci;u.-chil!-Rocsevelt  entrcgtnt. 

The  Chinese,  our  loyal  allies  in  combat- 
ing the  Jao  menace,  deprived  of  war  equip- 
ment and  inunitions.  while  men,  gu.is.  planes, 
tanks,  ships,  and  food  supphcs  ure  lavished 
unou  Britain;  war  material  of  every  sort  ia 
delivered  to  Russia;  subs.dies  In  terms  of 
billions  thrown  at  Mexico  and  S.uih  Amer- 
ica—Chinese bbeltering  American  aviation 
reluaees  at  the  price  of  benefactors*  lives— 
all— "men,  women,  and  children." 
Let  me  repeat. 
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fLii(.ii     =>tt  L     ut     v^a.uuiLa     lii 


186S.  and  to  enter,  though  much  against  our 
%\=sh.  Into   the  struggle   which   is  about   to 


having   only    the   gold,    the    rny^lre   v»'lth    Us 
gOiCien  currency  would  easily  master  the  sup- 


I  \,o*^a(.  lit   v/i    vii^  n..  1. 


r.nd  the  C.  I.  O..  its  chief  rival,  branded 
the  interpretation  and  the  adininlstra- 
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Resolutions  Adopted  at  Twelfth  Annual 
Encampment,  Department  of  Massachu- 
setts, Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Parker  House,  Boston, 
April  IG.  1S43 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

liON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

I't     MA.-S^C'HUsrTTS 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  McCCRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extent*,  my  remarks  in  the. 
Record.  1  include  the  following  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Tweh'th  Annual  En- 
campment. Department  of  Mas.sachu- 
s?tt.s,  Je\M>h  V/ar  Veterans  ot  the  United 
States: 

1     THE    WAR    AND    OUR    SERVICEMEN 

1.  We  pledge  to  our  Prrsldcnt,  as  Com- 
mantier  In  Chief,  and  to  all  ovir  servicemen 
nnd  strvict women  our  complete  and  un- 
divided support  In  the  prosecution  of  tl:e  war 
and  command  the  loyalty,  dcvolicn.  and  ef- 
fort of  the  American  people  lu  the  present 
crisis. 

2.  We  osk  all  the  people  to  demonstrate  the 
same  service  and  sacrifice  that  Is  being  evi- 
denced by  the  service  of  our  armed  forces  on 
the  battle  fronts  of  the  world  and  to  that 
end  we  believe: 

(a)  To  win  this  total  war — labor  and  in- 
dustry, agriculture  and  Government,  and  nil 
civll'ans  on  the  home  front  mus*  maiie  ccm- 
plete  contribuiicns  and  sacrifices. 

(b)  PersGiis.  groups,  and  organizations 
must  not  be  permitted  to  profit  flnanclally 
from  this  war  and  that  war  profits  should 
be  regulated  and  restricted 

(C)  We  condemn  rellgUn;s  prejudices, 
racial  or  national  antaconisms  as  weapons 
of  our  enemies. 

3.  Strengthen  veteran  preference  laws  of 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  and  extend 
veteran  preference  to  all  positions  where  Fed- 
eral or  State  funds  are  lised  In  whole  or  In 
part. 

4.  For  an  adequate  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion trainin?!  program. 

5.  We  re.niTirm  utir  faith  and  confidence  In 
the  "four  freedoms"  for  America  as  well  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

n.    THT  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  JEW 

6  We  urpe  the  Congress  of  the  tJnUed 
States  to  find  ways  and  means  of  mitlgatiiig 
the  lot  of  the  conquered  pcjplcs  In  N;(Zl- 
occupied  lands,  and  protesting  the  barbarism 
of  N»zl  Germany  in  its  announced  plan  cf 
annlhllatlnii;  tl^.e  Jews  In  occupied  countries. 
We  are  grate.'ui  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Legis- 
lature for  adopting  a  memorial  to  Congress 
to  that  end 

7.  Srbject  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
security.  Great  Britain  should  be  asKrd  to 
provide  for  receiving  a  reasonable  quota  of 
the  victims  escaping  from  Nazi-occupied  ter- 
rltorres  and  to  provide  fbr  their  acccmmcda- 
tlon  for  the  duration. 

8.  We  urre  all  the  United  Nations  to  modify 
such  administrative  regulations  that  now 
make  Immigration  under  the  law  extremely 
difHctilt  and  to  endeavor  under  existing  Im- 
migrutlon  law  to  find  temporary  havens  of 
refuge  for  an  agreed  number  of  refugees. 

ni.    roR   T1!K    NATIONAL    FRONT 

9.  For  the  pretervatlcn  of  our  democracy 
and  cur  American  way  of  life,  ve  should 
strengthen  our  Federal  B'.ireau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  we  coirmrnd  its  uatirlng  efforts  in 
unutllng  down  the  subversive  elements  at  the 
boiue  Irout. 


10.  We  commend  the  Ixesident  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Concress  for  their  post- 
war planning  and  fhr  the  security  of  tlie  vet- 
eran on  his  return  home  from  the  battlelields 
of  the  world,  and  to  that  end.  we  a&lc  the 
Congress  ot  the  United  Stales  to  u'ive  careful 
study  and  consideiaticn  ot  the  so-called 
cradc-to-the-grave  messai^e  of  our  President. 

11.  That  the  postal  laws  be  strengtiiened 
and  enforced  barring  various.  un-American 
literature  from  cur  mails. 

12.  We  recommend  the  naming  of  a  United 
States  destroyer  alter  Haym  Salomon,  for  his 
assistance  to  General  Washington  in  the 
founding  of  our  country. 

IV.  WINNING  THE  WAR  AND   WINNING  THE  PEACE 

13.  A  united  petjple.  with  a  single  purpose, 
standing  .steadfast  with  absolute  confldei.ce 
In  the  eflaclency  and  might  of  our  armed 
forces,  and  the  valor  and  integrity  ol  our 
Allies,  as.sures  a  spirit  for  victory  which 
will  win  this  titantlc  sUuggle  for  the  sur- 
vival cf  our  way  of  life. 

14.  As  a  nation  we  are  committed  to  a 
program,  world-wide  In  scope,  which  means 
leadership  is  needed  now  a<.  never  before  in 
world  affairs.  Our  cwn  future  destiny  as  a 
free  people  depends  on  the  kind  of  world 
order  we  build  following  the  WLir.  It  Is  to 
our  Interest  and  the  Interest  of  posterity 
that   the  world   be  organized   for   peace   and 

j  that  we  mi'ke  our  appropriate  contril;utioii 
toward  surh  a  world  order.  If  this  war  Is 
won  and  the  peace  is  lost,  the  sacnflres  will 

'    all  hn?e  been  in  vain      Another  generation 

\  will  have  to  face  another  war  on  a  vr.ster 
scale.      We    must    higiily    resolve    that    th.ise 

'  \rho  die  in  this  war  shall  not  have  dud  in 
vain.  American  public  opinion  must  support 
the  Government  in  winning  the  peace  as  well 
as  the  war.  The  responsibility  rests  upon 
every  citizen  who  values  his  herltaee  of  free- 
dom and  who  wants  his  children  to  be  free 
from  war  and  fear  of  war 

15.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
procedure  and  machinery  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes  and  disagreements  be- 
tween nations;  to  provide  for  the  assembly 
and  maintenance  of  a  imlted  nations  mili- 
tary force  and  to  suppress  by  immediate  u.<'e 
of  such  force  any  future  attempt  of  mili- 
tary aggression    by   any   nation. 

v.    OtJR    OWN    ORGANIZATION 

16.  We  favor  our  so-called  service  member- 
ship and  supp<jrt  our  national  commanders 
efforts  to  raise  $100,000  In  helping  service 
members.  In  enlargir.g  our  organization,  and 
to  accommodate  service  members  during  and 
after  the  war. 

17.  We  Invite  ill  men  and  women  In  uni- 
form to  come  to  us  for  aid.  for  legal  and  other 
assistance  as  we  may  best  render  and  to  them 
we  offer  our  sincere  desire  to  h?'.p  them  and 
extend  to  them  our  hands  of  filend.shlp  and 
cf  assistance. 

Bernard  GiNsriRO. 
Chairman.  Resolutions  Committer, 
NaticTial  Deputy  Judge  Acf'vocate, 
Jenish     War     Veterans     of     the 
United  States. 


Tontrolling  War  Profits    i'hrough 
Renegotiation  of  Contracts 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF    .M'..SSOURl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  remark.s.  I  am 
iZiCluuing  informative  letters  from  Hon. 


Rot>ert  P.  Patterson.  Under  Secretary  of 
War.  and  Hon.  James  Forrestal.  Under 
Secretary  nf  the  Navy,  reporting:  as  of 
April  28,  1943.  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  renego- 
tiation law.  on  readju.' tments  by  the  War 
Department  Price  Adjustment  Board  and 
the  Navy  Price  Adjustment  Board,  re- 
spectively, in  the  reduction  of  excess 
profits  in  war  contracts. 

The  renegotiation  statute  has  already 
more  than  justified  its  enactment,  as  evi- 
denced in  these  letters,  by  tiie  saving  to 
the  United  States  in  th.e  first  yci-r  of  its 
appUcation  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars. 

This  savir.T  will  be  vastly  increased 
under  the  operation  of  the  statute  as 
the  war  continues,  and  reflects  credit  on 
the  able  manner  in  which  it  is  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  two  Departments. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

TiiE  Under  SrcRETART  or  the  Navt. 

Wasnington.  April  28.  1943. 

Dear  Mr.  Cannon:  A  year  ago  today  the 
statutory  authority  to  renegotiate  contracts 
became  law.  On  this  anniversary  you  might 
like  to  know  what  the  Navy  h.is  accomplished 
under  the  legislation. 

The  Navy  Price  Adjustment  Beard,  actlrg 
under  the  renegotiation  law,  has  been  able  to 
reduce  by  more  than  SI. 000 .000 .000  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  contracts  which  it  has 
renegotiated.  The  figures  for  the  entire  year 
ending  today  are  not  available  yet.  but 
through  the  end  of  March  price  reductions 
and  cash  refunds  arranged  by  the  Navy  Price 
Adju  tment  Beard  already  had  amounted  to 
more  than  $950,000,000.  This  total  does  net 
take  Into  consideration  the  very  substantial 
amount  which  will  be  saved  throupli  the 
lower  prices  which  will  prevail  on  Ititure 
business.  Furthermore,  as  you  know,  other 
reductions  and  refunds  have  been  negotiated 
by  the  War  Department  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  boards. 

Taese  price  reductions  and  ca-ih  refunds 
have  all  been  agreed  to  voluntarily  by  the 
contractors  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
without  the.se  adjustments  their  ccmpanles 
would  have  realized  excessive  profits  These 
cont:act  reductions  have  not  Injured  busi- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  they  have.  In  general, 
left  the  companies  with  a  dollar  amcunt  cf 
profits,  both  before  and  alter  tn.xc.«.  which 
compares  very  favorably  with  earnings  dur- 
ing peacetime. 

The  Navy  estimates  that  It  will  te  called 
upon  to  renegotiate  about  t35  OOn.OOO.OCO  cf 
contracts  By  the  end  of  March  proceedings 
had  already  been  started  with  companlrs 
holding  almost  $29,000,000,000  of  contiacts. 
showing  that  the  work  Is  well  advanced. 
Furthermore,  the  companies  who  have  already 
comp'eted  renegotiation  cr  who  are  In  the 
final  stages  of  renegotiating  held  contmcts 
amounting  to  $13,000,000,000  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  anticipated  volume.  I 
think  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  ability  of 
the  Navy  to  complete  Its  ta^k  under  the 
law.  Incidentally,  you  might  be  Interested 
In  knowing  that  the  Navy  has  told  2-:o  con- 
tractors, wha-^e  contracts  amount  to  about 
$500,000,000.  that  their  profits  are  not  e.\ce3- 
slve  and  need  not  tie  renegotiated. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  significant 
facts  about  the  first  years  operation  of  re- 
negotiation Is  that  all  agreements  have  been 
reached  voluntarily  I  think  this  accom- 
plishment Is  due  to  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Navy  and  other  dcpartmenU  in  a.'S:mb!ir.g 
what  the  Truman  committee  called  "an  un- 
usual group  of  able,  conscienf.ous.  and  pa- 
triotic lawyers,  accountant*,  and  businessmen 
as  administrators  cf  renegotiation  ""  In  other 
words,  the  law  which  ycu  sponsored  has  hern 
used  by  farslchted  businessmen,  both  with.n 
the   Governmeut  and   out&lde,   in  order    tu 
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handle  the  e«pk»iTe  problem  o<  war  proflta 
In  a  manner  mutually  saUalactory  to  private 
business  and  to  the  public  lnt«r«»t.  I  think 
you  can  be  pmUj  proud  of  your  support  of 
this  measure. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jmmms  PounsTAL. 

« 

War  DtPABTMrNT. 
OmcT  or  TH¥  Under  Sbcrktart. 
Washington.  D    C.  April  28.  1943. 
Dea*   CoNCEEiSBMAN   Cawnon:    Becausc   of 
your  active  Interest   In  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling war  profits    leading  to  your  support 
of  the   renegotiation  statute   which  became 
law  April  28.  1942.  I  am  writing  to  you  now 
to  tell  you  of  the  results  of  the  first  full  year 
of  renegotiation  by  the  War  Department. 

Data  for  the  month  of  AprU  wUl  not  be 
available  for  several  week*,  but  from  April  28. 
1942,  when  the  Sixth  Supplemental  National 
Defense  AppropriaUon  Act.  containing  the 
section  providing  for  war-contract  renegotia- 
tion was  signed,  to  March  31.  1943,  price  re- 
ductions and  cash  refunds  of  $1,627,000,000 
were  effected  by  the  War  Department.  Price 
reductions  were  1967.000.000  and  cash  refunds 
were  $560,000,000. 

These  reductions  and  refunds  resulted  from 
renegotiations  by  the  War  Department  Price 
Adjustment  Board  and  sections  and  by  the 
contract inp  offlcers  of  the  Supply  Servvcea  and 
Army  Air  Forces.  Materiel  Conunand.  The 
existence  cf  the  atatute  provlcUng  lor  rene- 
gotiation has  also  been  responsible  for  closer 
pricing  on  new  contract*  awarded  since  the 
date  of  Its  enactment,  and  particularly  \n 
the  last  few  months,  but  no  reaaonably  ac- 
curate estimate  can  be  made  of  this  effect. 
War  contractors  are  cooperating  naore  fully 
with  the  War  Department  Price  Adjustment 
Board  and  sectlona.  and  better  understanding 
of  the  purposes,  principles  policies,  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  Renegotiation  Act  1»  re- 
sulting In  rapid  acceleration  of  the  work  of 
opening  renegotiation  and  of  reaching  final 
settlements. 

Operation  of  the  renegotiation  statute  Is 
contributing  to  the  execution  of  the  Presl- 
dents  hold-the-line  order.  It  is  providing  a 
means  of  fighting  the  war  economically.  It 
Is  helping  to  guard  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prise in  Ihia  country  against  the  charge  of 
war  profiteering.  The  American  people  owe 
you  gratitude  for  your  active  interest  in  this 
problem  of  the  control  of  war  profits. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robot  P  Patterson. 
Under  Secretary  of  War. 


Mother's  Day  Addrew  of  Hon.  David  I. 
Walsh,  of  Massachusetts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSAC Husrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3) .  1943 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Mother's 
Day  address  deUvered  by  me  last  night 
at  Taunton,  Mass. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ThU  day  U  set  aside  lor  reveranUal  recog- 
nition at  the  debt  we  ow«  our  mothers,  and 


to   openly   esprea*   to   them   our   profound 

gratitude. 

Naturally,  today,  our  thougbU  turn  to  our 
own  mothers,  whether  living  or  dead.  We 
recall  theU  loving  care,  their  sufferings,  their 
sacrifices,  and  their  tireless  devotion  to  us 
through  all  the  trials  of  our  life.  No  word* 
can  adequately  describe  the  tilesslng  be- 
stowtd  upon  us  by  mother's  love.  Only  the 
silent  tear  can  fittingly  give  expression  to 
the  sertiments  that  swell  up  In  our  heart*  as 
we  think  of  our  mothers  and  the  unpayable 
debt  we  owe  them. 

Mother  signifies  love — unselfish  love. 
Mothers  exemplify  the  moet  precious  and 
noblest  of  the  natural  virtues  of  the  human 
heart— afrectlon,  courage,  devotion,  and  pa- 
tience. There  U  somettolng  about  the  very 
thought  of  our  mothers  that  lifta  us  above 
the  sordid  tblrigs  of  life,  the  ceaseless  strug- 
gle for  place  and  power  and  monetary  suf- 
ficiency  something    that    reaches    Into    the 

spiritual  domato.  We  associate  with  moth- 
ers the  things  that  give  as  a  glimpse  of  the 
bliss  and  joy  of  heaven 

In  this  present  day  world,  reeking  with 
blood  and  the  horrors  of  war,  and  where 
brute  force  has  apparently  stamped  out  every 
other  influence  and  power  In  life,  our 
thoughts  turn  today  to  the  millions  of  war 
mothers  bearing  the  sufferings  and  crosses 
of  the  present  war;  and  we  turn  particularly 
to  the  war  mothers  of  our  own  country  whose 
sons  so  unselfishly  are  giving  their  blood  and 
their  lives  In  the  defense  of  our  country. 

We  have  some  conception,  through  per- 
sonal contact,  of  the  sufferings  and  trtals 
of  mothers  In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life, 
but  war  mothers  are  forced  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice and  to  render  a  service  and  to  undergo 
an  ordeal  that  Is  unnatural,  one  that  man. 
In  defiance  of  the  Creator  who  never  Intended 
mothers  to  endure  these  trials,  has  forced 
upon  them. 

Tonight  mankind  Is  being  subjected  to 
the  most  Inhuman,  beastly,  and  apalltng 
atrocities  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
In  this  dark  hour  the  mothers  of  the  world 
are  compelled  to  endure  in  silent  suffering 
additional  and  heart-bleeding  sacrifices,  the 
scope  of  which  Is  almost  beyond  human 
measure.  The  silent  sufferings  of  the  moth- 
ers of  the  world  today  have  possibly  never 
been  equaled  In  history.  Every  conceivable 
method  that  science  has  developed  Is  being 
employed  to  break,  maim,  and  klU  millions 
of  men.  regardless  of  race,  all  of  whom  are 
some  mothers'  sons.  The  millions  of  starving 
and  hungry  war  children  throughout  the 
world  of  every  race  are  some  mothers'  chil- 
dren. 

Consoling  It  Is.  Indeed,  to  turn  our 
thoughU  for  a  day  at  least,  from  the  two 
irreconcilable  forces  pitted  against  each 
other  throughout  the  world  Ui  a  struggle  to 
the  death:  from  the  sinister  forces  of  tyranny 
and  aggression  loosened  upon  the  world,  to 
commemorate  the  spirit  of  patient  sacrifice, 
thoughtful  care,  and  undying  love,  which 
are  inherent  In  motherhood.  But,  as  we 
look  about,  we  are  deeply  totiched  and 
grieved  to  find  few  Indications  that  the  pow- 
ers of  peace  and  love  which  have  typified  this 
day  throughout  the  years  still  abide  hi  the 
world. 

When  all  our  country's  men  are  cheering 
our  youths  on  to  the  battle  front,  when  the 
feel  of  war  is  burning  in  every  heart,  and 
when  we  are  stnrounded  by  passionate  ap- 
peals of  patriotism.  It  Is  not  especially  diffi- 
cult to  play  the  patriot's  part,  nor  hard  to 
don  the  uniform  and  go  out  to  serve  coun- 
try and  fiag.  TbU  latter  Is,  to  many,  an  easy 
task  of  patriotism. 

But  m  homes,  however,  humble  or  stately, 
where  mothers  live,  then  begin  the  pain  and 
anxiety  the  tattle  which  mothers  wage  with 
the  horrifying'  thoughts  of  the  seamy  side  of 
war  Then  eommenee  the  dark  and  dreary 
days  that  try  the  aonls  of  mothers  and  test 


their  iw^ylnc  oourate   and  unlalterlnf  fi- 
delity.    The  baraaatng  thoughu  ct  danger. 
iba   belUabneaa  td.  war.  and   ttaa  long   and 
lonely  ttovaz  ol  watdking.  waltlBg.  and  pray- 
ing begin     la  there  any  grief  more  heart- 
breaking?   Tbe  very  reallmtion  oi  a  mother 
that  the  cannot  be  at  the  side  ol  her  son  to 
comlort  hliB  grieves  her  as  she  envisages  tre 
battlefield,  the  death  and  disease  atmosphere 
of  the  can^).  the  smoke  and  stench  of   tbe 
tattle,  the  fever  ot  the  hospital.    Her  sorrow 
is   borne   alone   with   tbe  smiling   face  and 
brave  ■pixlt  which  she  must  dii^play  in  a 
thoughUeas  and  often  unsympathetic  world. 
This   is    the    loXttest    form    ol    sacrifice    and 
gerrice— one  of  the  ncbleet  tesU  of  patriotism. 
This  mother's  service  Is  beinc  daUy  perfornsed 
amid  the  sUence  and  pathos  in   the  homes 
ol  mUlions  o<  mothers.     Tonight  espedaUy 
we  scdute  the  silent  women  who  wait  amid 
confusion  and  consternation  for  news  from 
tbe  front,  wondering  what  further  meesAge 
of  sorrow  it  wUl  bring  to  them.     The  story 
of  tbe  French  mother  who  gave  her  five  sons 
to  the  service  of  Prance  in  the  previous  World 
War  lUufiUates  the  coursge  and  bravery  of 
other  mothers.     MeeUng  the  telegraph  mes- 
senger  from  the  war   front  at  the  door  of 
hex  peasant  cottage,  she  cried  out,  "Which 
one?"   "Which  one?" 

Today  as  our  sympathies  go  out  to  those 
millions  of  mothers  we  pray  that  out  of 
this  turmoil  there  shall  come  order;  out  of 
this  fury  there  shaU  come  peace;  out  of  thU 
hatred  there  shall  come  love. 

Though  at  this  hour  the  world  Is  dark  and 
the  hearts  of  mothers  are  heavy,  we  must 
not  despair.  We  mtist  cherish  and  look  for- 
ward with  hope  for  the  light  of  a  new  day; 
a  day  upon  which  no  night  again— ruch  as 
that  which  we  are  ncrw  witnessing — shaU 
ever  enshroud  the  human  race. 

Where  shall  mothers  turn  for  comfort  and 
solace?  Much  of  the  sacrifice  mothers  are 
caOed  upon  to  make  win  be  mlUgated  If,  and 
only  tf,  the  eternal  light  of  Justice  follow* 
the  dark  and  dreary  days  that  the  human 
family  is  now  passhog  through. 

Yes,  peace  will  come,  but  It  must  be  a  peace 
based  upon  principles  at  charity  and  Justice, 
that  shall  liberate  motherhood  from  sUvery. 
that  shall  utterly  destroy  the  forces  ot 
tyranny  and  barbarism — a  peace  that  will 
give  mothers  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  for 
themselves  and  their  children  some  of  the 
frugal  comforts  that  the  God  of  naUons  has 
bestowed  so  bovmteously  upon  thU  world. 

Again  I  ask,  where  shall  mothers  turn  for 
comfort  and  solace?  To  tbe  Uother  of 
SoUce.  the  Morning  Star,  to  the  Mother  of 
God.  Through  her  intercession  we  can  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  an  Easter  mom. 

Thank  God  for  faith.  It  Is  softening  the 
blow  for  our  mothers.  It  is  keeping  them 
from  discouragement  and  despair.  Yet,  sad 
to  relate,  today  the  attack  <»  the  Christisn 
way  of  life  is  the  most  formidable  In  history. 
It  does  not  come  as  In  past  ages  from  bar- 
barians and  the  lUiterate.  The  attack  today 
comes  from  a  totalitarian  group,  inspired  by 
ruthless  desire  to  obUln  power  through  force. 
Totalltarlans  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  often  diaguised  uiMler  different  tabels. 
Religion  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  their  dia- 
bolic philosophy,  their  pagan  view  of  life. 

We  cannot  view  these  attacks  llghUy.  but 
neither  must  we  despair.  We  must  realize 
that  we  are  engaged  In  the  age-long  struggle 
between  justice  and  injustice. 

Mother's  Day  takes  us  back  to  the  real  life, 
the  usual  activiUes  and  spiritual  slgniflcanca 
of  mothers.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
country  needs  women  war  workers  and  that 
the  saerllloe  murt  be  made;  hot  In  thia  new 
and  abnormal  atmosphere  In  which  woman- 
hood is  beUJg  placed,  there  must  be  a  deter- 
mined and  conscientious  hobUng  fast  to  the 
Ideals  of  womanhood  that  ate  or  ought  to 
be  enshrined  on  Mother's  Day. 
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tion  Biici  we  cotrmrnd  Us  mtlrlng  efforts  In 
whittling  dcwn  the  subversive  elemcnus  at  the 
home  Iroiit. 


Mr.  CANNON  of  M!>.souri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extfrid  remarks.  I  am 
iiicluding  informative  letters  from  Hon. 


w  irds.  the  law  which  ycu  sponsored  h;i.s  ^e:  ii 
vixd  oy  larsiqhted  businessmen,  both  wul.,a 
tl,e   Governmeut   and   oultide.   In   order    to 
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War  may  cast  wotnan  In  these  strange  and 
unmotherly  roles,  but  we  should  remember 
that  the  Ideal  woman  Is  not  to  be  catalogued 
HI  the  low  level  of  many  of  the  positions 
where  war  effort  requires  their  labor.  The 
Ideal  woman  is  the  woman  consecrated  to 
love,   service,  sacrihce,   and    home. 

In  the  little  burial  ground  near  Versailles  a 
crumbling  stone  marlc;  the  resting  place  of  a 
mnthrr  who  In  life  rejoiced  In  a  large  family 
of  son.s  and  daughters.  Acro.'^  the  face  of  the 
Stone  Is  car\ed  her  name,  date  of  her  birth, 
and  of  her  death  The  last  line  Ls  reserved 
for  her  eulogy,  brief  but  comprehensive: 
"She  stayed  at  home."  She  never  made  a 
speech,  wrote  a  book,  or  held  an  office  She 
wns  too  busy  making  a  home—  that  Indis- 
pensable u:ut  upon  which  society  has  and 
must  always  depend.  In  taking  care  of  their 
b<idtes.  In  teaching  baby  minds  to  turn  to 
God,  and  In  providing  for  her  husband,  .'^he 
was  su  fully  occupied  that  she  had  no  time 
for  res'ponsibllities  that  did  not  have  to  do 
with  home  and  family  life.  She  was  loyal  to 
God  a.'id  to  her  home. 

"She  stayed  at  home  '  Surely  no  more 
touching  or  affecting  tribute  could  be  paid 
a  mcjther  than  thi.s.  It  embraces  all  that  one 
mlt,'ht  say.  however  eloquently  gifted,  of  her 
duty,  sacrifice,  suffering,  and   loneliness. 

I  know  of  no  higher  or  nobler  way  on  this 
Mother's  Day  to  honor  our  mothers  than  to 
bring  th'.s  war  to  a  speedy  victory  In  order  to 
rescue  the  mothers  and  sons  of  mothers 
from  the  horrors  of  war  that  are  now  being 
borne  by  them.  May  the  Prince  of  Peace 
speedily  spare  the  mothers  of  the  world  the 
dark  and  dreary  days,  the  nii;ht.-  of  pa;n  and 
suffering,  which  mothers  everywhere  are  ex- 
periencing at  this  hour. 

In  concluding  this  message  I  bring  to  you, 
let  me.  In  addition,  inspire  in  you  a  spirit  of 
renewed  love  ai:d  reverence  for  our  mothers, 
remind  you  of  the  great  contribution  and 
service  they  have  given  and  must  continue  to 
give  to  our  beloved  country.  Mothers  are 
home  builders.  The  home  is  the  Itiundatjon 
atone  of  the  Nation.  The  greatness  of 
America  ha.s  been  achieved  in  lari;c  part  by 
'  the  development  of  character  which  has 
taken  place  In  the  home,  through  the  mother 
instilled  Into  the  children,  who  are.  In  time 
of  pjace,  the  Nation's  citizens  and  leaders 
and  In  time  of  war  her  soldlors.  The  moth- 
ers of  America  must  contir.ue  to  provide  our 
beloved  country  with  good  homes  and  patri- 
otically trained  children,  both  of  which  are 
the  future  hope  of  church  and  state.  For, 
without  good  homes,  the  decay  and  ultimate 
deitructlon  of  civilization  are  inevitable. 


Farm  Security  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rtoRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  controver.sy  which  has  arisen  about 
the  value  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Nation's  farmers,  I  call 
attention  to  some  pertinent  facts  which 
show  what  F.  S.  A.  is  doing  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  I  request  that 
these  facts  be  placed  in  the  Record.  The 
organization  is  of  great  importance  and 
it  should  be  preserved: 


Report  on  Farm  Security  Administratton 
Program  as  or  November  30,  194:2,  Third 
District,  Florida 

Farm  Security  Administration  borrowers  In 
the  Third  District  of  Florida  have  made  con- 
slderrble  Increases  In  the  production  of  essen- 
tial agricultural  commodities.  A  sample  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  4.312  active  Farm  Security 
Admini.'-t ration  borrowers  In  the  district 
made  the  following  increases  lii  production 
in  1942: 


I'roduct 

Inrrrnse 

in  1U42 

over  HH1 

Per- 
cent in 
crvaso 

Phiekens  (f)o«nds,  live  weight) 

.Milk  (c.illiiiis) 

128,  rao 
2nK,3a3 

305.  iM 

7K7,  MM 

a*,f.i4 

821,  373 

55 

F'SKS  (iloji'tl) 

t".7 

I'crk  (|M>un<ls,  live  wclpht)... 

Hifl  (|K>iin<]?,  live  wrightJ-._ 

i'eanut''  (bushels) 

40 
(•) 
14 

'  No  produrtion  listed  in  1941. 

Under  the  rural  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram as  of  November  30,  1942,  in  the  Third 
District  S3. 512. 515  had  been  advanced  to  5.317 
farm  families  for  loans  for  operating  goods 
since   the  inception  of  the  program   in   1935 

Under  the  farm -ownership  program  as  of 
November  30.  1942,  $349,374  had  been  lent  to 
98  tenants,  hiied  men.  and  small  operat<jrs  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  and  improve  family 
type  farms  ur.der  the  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
liead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Collections 
amc;unted  to  $17,176  of  which  $7  997  repre- 
sents repayment  of  principal  The  total  col- 
lections of  principal  and  interest  amounted 
to  95  percent  of  maturities  of  principal  and 
interest 

In  addition  to  making,  servicing,  and  su- 
pervisinj?  these  loun.s,  ilie  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  brought  about  the  establish- 
men'  of  61  community  and  cooperative  serv- 
ices which  make  available  the  u?e  of  pure- 
bred sires,  machinery,  and  other  facilities  to 
some  1.290  farm  families  who  otherwise  would 
lack  them 

Thi  total  number  of  all  farms  listed  In  the 
1940  census  for  the  di.strlct  is  IG  345.  of  which 
80  percent  had  a  gross  farm  uicome  under 
$600  in  1939. 
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Total   number  of   low-income 

farm  families  that  have  re- 
ceived   rural    rehabilitation 

loans,  as  of  June  30,  1942_. 
Total  amount  of  money  that 

has    been    loaned    to    those 

families.      Include     project 

occupants,    as   of   June   30, 

1942 $3,  612.  515 

Total     amount     of     matured 

principal    and    accrued    m- 

tercst  on  those  loans,  as  of 

Dec    31,  1942 $1,829,113 

Total    amount    of    collections 

on    these   loans,    a.s   of   Feb. 

28.    1943: 

Principal $1.  2U),  455 

Interest 199,  721 


$1    410    176 


5.  Collections    as    a    percent    of 

matured  principal  and  ac- 
crued    interest ._  7G  6 

6.  Total    number    of    farm    ten- 

ants that  have  received 
farm  ownership  loans  to 
buy  family-type  farms,  as 
of  June    30.    1942 98 

7.  Total  amount  of  money  that 

has  been  loaned  to  these 
families     to     purcha.-^e     and 

Improve  farms,  as  of  June 

30,  1942 $349,374 

8.  Total     amount     of     matured 

principal  and  accrued  In- 
terest on  these  loans,  as  of 
Juiie  30.  1942 $17,995 


9.  Total  amount  of  collection* 
on  these  loans,  as  of  Feb. 
28    1943: 

Principal $25,189 

Interest 16,045 


10.  Collections    as    a    percent    i-f 

matured  principal  and  ac- 
crued Interest _ 

11.  Total    number    of    farms    In 

dl.strict  according  to  the 
1940    Census 

12.  Total     farms     with     products 

In  1939  valued  at  less  than 

$600  : 

Number 

Percent  of  all   farms 

13  Total  farmers  who  were  ten- 

ants   In    1940: 

Number 

Percent  of  all  farmers 

14  Number    of    community    and 

cooperative  services  estab- 
lished by  low-Income  farm- 
ers with  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration assistance,  as 
of   June    30,    1942: 

Purebred    sires      _.  26 
Heavy      farm      ma- 
chinery           28 

Others 7 


$41,234 
229   1 

16.345 


13   007 
79   6 


6  635 

4U   6 


15  Total  number  of  participants 

in   those  services 

16  Number  of  families  receiving 

rural  rehabilltatl(m  loans 
during   the  fiscal  ye:ii    1942_ 

17  Amount    of     mcjney     lent     to 

farmers  for  rehabilitation 
purposes  during  the  fiscal 
year    1942 

18  Ajiproxlmate  average  size   of 

original  rehabilitation  loan 
in   the   fiscal  year   1942 

19  Approximate    average    size    of 

original  rehabilitation  loan 
In  the  fiscal  year  1941 

Standard  rural  rehabiliiation  loan  a.f  of 
Nov  30.  1942.  Congressional  District  Ao.  3. 
Florida 


CI 

1   290 

3,054 

$649  805 
$314 
$^23 


Name  olccnnty 


Bav.. 

Caihouti 

Kseamhia... 

Franklin 

(iadsdcu..... 

tiulf , 

Holmes 

Jacks<in , 

Jcilerson...., 

Leon ..„, 

Liberty 

Okaloosa  ... 
Santa  Hosa.. 
Wakulla  .... 

U  lillOM , 

W'ashliirffin. 


Total. 


.friivf 
sianilurd 

Total 
mini  l)er 

borrowers 

MOIKlKr'l 

borrowers 

3: 

6s 

52 

(►') 

£S1 

40) 

(I 

o 

:«i 

3117 

7(1»> 

<it) 

433 

47H 

ao4 

2.'..' 

235 

2V.S 

*l 

II 

421 

4V. 

3f.l 

1' 

4:ii 

tn 

.S7l 

TU7 

.'»4I 

4.214 

6,  (WW 

Service  Enrollment  From  the  Sacred 
Heart  Croatian  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Chicago,  III. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  13 
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percent  of  Its  entire  membership  in  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  United  States,  on 
land,  at  sea.  and  in  the  air.  represented 
on  practically  every  liattleflela  on  which 
American  forces  are  fighting;  three  fam- 
ilies contributing  five  members  each,  and 
four  families,  each  giving  a  quartet  to 
the  service,  five  commissioned  officers 
and  a  number  of  its  young  women  In  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps— this  is 
the  record  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Croatian 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Ninety -sixth 
Street  and  Escanaba  Avenue.  Chicago,  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois. This  unusual  achievement  of  a 
church  in  the  heart  of  the  great  indus- 
trial and  steel  section  of  Chicago  was 
revealed  at  the  unveiling  of  a  plaque  in 
honor  of  the  servicemen  and  women 
of  Uie  Sacred  Heart  Church  at  the  parLsh 
hall  on  Sunday.  May  9. 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  board. 
Selective  Service  System,  tenth  ward  of 
Chicago,  in  which  the  church  is  located, 
made  the  very  significant  statement  that 
the  average  service  enrollment  from 
churches  and  groups  throughout  the 
United  States  is  approximately  5  percent. 
He  made  this  statement  after  exhaustive 
analysis  in  connection  with  selective 
service. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Church  has  a  mem- 
bership of  3.500  and  there  are  at  least 
480  members  of  that  conferegation  now 
in  the  service  and  probably  a  number 
of  others  who  have  not  as  yet  been  iden- 
tified with  ttie  church.  On  that  basis 
Sacred  Heart  Church  has  sent  to  the 
flRhting  forces  of  our  Nation  13  percent 
of  its  membership.  That  is  not  all,  how- 
ever, because  there  is  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty thai  within  the  next  6  months  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  service  from 
this  church  will  approximate  600.  On 
that  basis  this  church  would  send  to  all 
fronts  approximately  17  percent  of  its 
entire  membership. 

Pew,  if  any.  churches  in  the  United 
States  can  equal  this  record,  and  I  am 
Indeed  proud  to  be  the  Representative  of 
an  area  which  contains  not  one  but 
many  churches  with  records  almost 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  response  to  our  country's 
call  in  this  crucial  hour  of  democracy. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Vincent  L.  Knaus, 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board,  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  Tenth  Ward,  and 
reemployment  committeeman  of  local 
draft  board  No.  18.  Chicago,  gives  a  very 
Interesting  history  of  this  church  which, 
incidentally,  is  located  in  a  portion  of 
Chicago  where,  it  is  said,  82  dialects  are 
spoken  by  the  residents  therein.  The 
letter  from  Mr.  Knaus  follows: 

Mt  DiA«  CoNGEissMAii :  In  your  absenc* 
from  the  city  1  know  yov  will  rejoice  with  me 
when  I  submit  to  you  some  facts  concerning 
the  achlevemenU  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Croa- 
tian aoman  Catholic  Church  at  Ntnety-slxth 
Street  and  lacanaba  Avenue.  In  tne  heart  oi 
your  disUlct,  and  lU  responae  to  the  call  of 
our  country  for  men  and  women  to  serve  in 
the  ftghtlng  forcea. 

Today  (Sunday)  we  dedicated  a  plaque  In 
honor  of  the  •ervlcemen  and  women  of  the 
parish  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church.  The 
membership  of  this  parish  is  3.500  and  we 
have  the  names  of  480  members  on  our  plaque. 
Doubtless  there  are  some  that  we  have  not 
obtained  as  yet.  but  the  minimum  numt)er  Is 
480  and  that  la  approximately  13  percent  of 


the  memberahlp  of  the  church.  Studies  I 
have  made  recently  to  connectton  with  Selec- 
tive Service  and  enrolhnent  of  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  toroeB  at  the  United 
States  indicate  that  the  aver»ge  percentage 
of  members  of  churches  serving  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  throughout  the 
United  States  is  about  6  percent  You  can 
readily  see  the  accompllahment  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  parish  by  comparison  with  these  gen- 
eral percentage  figures.  What  la  more  in- 
teresting is  the  fact  that  It  is  indicated  the 
enrollment  from  the  Sacred  Heart  Chxirch  wUl 
reach  600  within  the  next  6  months.  That 
would  mean  an  average  of  17  percent  of  tta 
members  fighttog  the  war  for  demociacy 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  These 
figures  I  believe,  are  of  Interest  not  only  to 
the  people  of  your  district  and  the  city  of 
Chicago  but  to  the  Nation.  1  doubt  if  any 
other  church  in  the  United  States  can  excel 
the  average  of  Sacred  Heart  Church. 

It  might  also  interest  you  to  Imow  that  tne 
following  five  members  of  the  chrrch  are  offi- 
cers in  the  United  States  armed  forces:  Paul 
J  starcevlch,  captain,  United  States  Marine 
Corps;  John  V.  Knaus.  lieutenant.  United 
States  Army  Air  Corps;  John  C  Radosevich. 
lieutenant,  juntor  grade.  United  States  Nav-y; 
Mat'  Radoesvich,  second  lieutenant.  United 
States  Army  Air  Corps;  John  Radosevich,  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  United  States  Army. 

The  church  also  boasts  of  6  members  In 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps.  On 
practically  every  battle  front  where  American 
forces  are  located  are  some  of  these  480  mem- 
bers    A  preliminary  check-up  discloses  the 

following:  ^  __     .    _,_ 

In  England:  John  Poropat  and  Frank  Ba- 
tuslc,  m  North  Africa:  Jack  Matljevlch  and 
Matt  Lulich:  m  Hawaii:  John  Majhan,  An- 
thony Knaus,  Edwarrl  Zagar;  In  Guadalcanal: 
Bmll  Sabljak  and  Steve  Marino;  In  New  Cale- 
donia: Edward  Luteh;  in  Iran:  George  Ban- 
dera in  Australia:  John  Loncar:  In  Africa 
and  the  Pacific:  Charles  Markuslc.  Joseph 
Markuslc.  and  Leo  Brunskl. 

Three  families  each  have  five  members  in 
the  service,  four  families  each  have  given  four 
members,  and  other  families  have  two  and 
three  members  in  the  service. 

You  know  as  vrell  as  anyone  in  the  com- 
munity the  part  of  the  people  of  Croatian  ex- 
traction have  played  in  the  development  of 
this  great  sout^  Chicago  steel  mill  center. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  In  Croatian  ^amUles 
in  this  area  the  percentage  is  approximately 
two-thirds  male  and  one-third  f«nale  and 
vmdoubtedly  Providence  has  contributed  this 
amount  of  manpower  because  in  the  long 
history  of  the  wars  In  Europe  they  have  bat- 
tled the  Turks  and  It  is  a  known  Tact  that 
the  Croatlans  never  fought  an  aggressive  war 
except  against  the  Bulgars  to  free  the  Serbs. 
There  is  ample  reason  for  giving  Croatia 
autonomy  in  post-war  planning  and  recogni- 
tion as  a  nation. 

The  Croatlans  came  to  south  Chicago  sev- 
eral years  after  the  territory  began  to  blossom 
forth  as  the  great  iron  and  steel  producing 
center  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Prior  to  1890 
the  first  group  settled  In  that  district.  In 
1903  the  people  of  Slovenian  lineage  estab- 
lished St.  George's  parish  at  Ninety-sixth 
Street  and  Ewlng  Avenue,  and  Sacred  Heart 
Church  was  organised  In  1913  by  the  Reverend 
John  A.  Stlpsnovlch  and  has  continued  to 
develop  ever  since.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  Spiro  Andrljanlch.  O.  F.  M..  assisted  by 
the  Reverend  SUvius  Grubisch,  and  the  pa- 
rochial school  U  conducted  by  the  sisters  of 
St.  Francis.  The  parish  Is  composed  of  CroaU 
from  Yugoslavia  and  the  provinces  of  the 
old  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  as  foUows: 
Croatia,  SUvonlA,  DalmaUa.  Istrla,  Bosnia- 
He  rcegovina. 

During  the  several  years  I  have  been  en- 
gaged on  local  board  under  selective  serv- 
ice I  have  studied  the  manner  in  which  men 
have  been  inducted  Uito  the  service  from 
various  communities  and  also  have  made  a 


comparison  of  the  perrsentages.  From  my 
studies  I  am  cooTlnced  that  there  Is  no  other 
church  in  the  United  States  that  can  equal 
the  record  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Croatian 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  South  Cblcago. 
If  there  arr  any  comparable  figures  i  would 
Indeed  Uke  to  receive  them  as  well  as  proper 
evidence  of  their  authenticity. 

I  know,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  you  are 
prtKid  of  your  district  and  ol  the  Sacred 
Heart  congregation,  and  I  was  happy  to  con- 
vey to  this  assembly  yoiu-  manllestatlon  of 
pride  m  what  your  constituency  U  doing  for 
the  United  States  and  for  vrorld  democracy 
in  this  colossal  struggle  which  we  hope  will 
be  brought  to  an  early  and  successful,  termi- 
nation. I  have  also  expressed  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  memlseTS  of  the  committee  who 
helped  me  arrange  thia  affair  and  collected 
the  names  and  data.  They  are  Nickolas 
Savallna.  Peter  Brunskl.  Peter  Rupcich.  and 
Anna  Yovanovich 

Yours  very  truly. 

VmcxMT  L.  Kmaos, 
Chairman,  Advisory  Board.  Selective 
Service  System,  Tenth  Ward,  Chi- 
cago,  lU. 


Sasfetted  Mo^Kficaboa  of  Trade 
Agreanenb  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUFOKWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAl  1 V Bfl 
Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  Ill) 
extending  for  an  additional  period  of  8 
years  the  power  of  the  President  to  en- 
ter into  foreign  trade  agreements.  The 
simendment  is  as  foUows: 

Pbofosxd  Atnoanatn 
Strike  out   everything  after   the   resolving 
clause  and  insert: 

"That  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'■  Sic.  S60  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  expanding 
foreign    markets    for    the    products    of    the 
United   States   by    regulating   the   artmlssinn 
of  foreign  goods  Into  the  United  States  In 
accordance  with  the  characteristics  and  needs 
of  various  branches  of  American  production 
so  that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  thoae  branches  of  American  produc- 
tion which  require  and  are  capable  ol   de- 
veloping   such    outlets    by    affording    corre- 
sponding  market   opportunities   for   foreign 
products  in  the  United  SUtes.  the  President, 
whenever  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duUes 
(which  It  shall  specify  to  ita  finding!)   or 
other  import  restrictions  (similarly  specified) 
of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country 
are  imduly  btxrdening  and  restricting  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  the 
purpose  above  declared  win  be  promoted  by 
the  means  hereinafter  specified  without  Im- 
pairing   the    American    standard    of    "^^8- 
without  causing  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  below  the  parity 
price  therefor,  without  reeulting  in  the  lower- 
ing of  any  wage  levels  in  the  United  Statea. 
and  without  permitting  the  delivery  In  the 
principal  competing  markets  of  the  United 
States  of  foreign  articles  at  a  cost  below  the 
cost  of  production  of  competing  domestic  ar- 
ticles   (plus   transportation   charges   to  such 
markets),  is  authorized  from  time  to  time — 
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thht   the   aggression    of   Germany    in    I    can  no  longer  operate  successfully  this  ma- 


it  sliould  be  preserved: 


June  30.  1942. 


li.    KjiJ\,ixn.i.  i    aiiu   JXlC*ii" 
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"•(1)  To  enter  Into  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  or  Instru- 
mentalities thereof:  and 

•••(2)  To  proclaim  S'Ufh  mcdlflcatlons  of 
the  existing  duties  and  other  Inipxart  re- 
•trlctlons  KO  specified,  or  such  adUltlcnal 
Import  restrictions,  or  such  continuance, 
and  for  such  minimum  periods,  of  existing 
customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article 
covered  by  fi  reis^n  trade  agreements,  ns  are 
nqulred  or  appropriate  to  carry  cut  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  that  tt'.e  President 
ha^  entered  into  hereunder.  No  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  Increasing  or  decreasing 
by    more    than    50    per    centum    any    existing 

r«te  of  duty  or  transfcnlng  any  article  be- 
tween the  dutiable  and  free  lists.  The  pro- 
claimed duties  and  othrr  import  restrictions 
shall  apply  to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  all  foreign  countries,  whether 
Imported  directly,  or  Indirectly:  Provided. 
That  the  President  shall  stjsptnd  the  appli- 
cation to  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  anv  country  which  does  not 
grant  to  the  United  States  inicondltlonal 
most-favored  nation  treatment  or  which  is 
performing  or  pursuine;  other  acts  or  policies 
Which  In  his  opinion  constitute  dl.'^crimina- 
torv  treatment  of  American  commerce  or 
tend  to  defeat  the  purpo.ses  set  fiTth  in  this 
'section:  and  the  prcjclaimed  duties  and  other 
Import  restrictions  shall  he  in  effect  from  and 
after  such  time  as  is  specified  In  the  procla- 
mation but  not  before  the  date  upon  which 
the  foreign  trade  agreement  covering  such 
duties  and  restriction.''  talces  effect  under  this 
Bectlon.  The  President  may  at  any  time 
terminate  any  such  proclamation  in  whole  or 
In  piirt 

"  (h)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  application,  with  re- 
spect to  rates  of  duty  e.MahjIi'-.hrd  under  this 
MCtlon  pur»'unrit  to  agreements  with  ccun- 
trlcs  other  than  Cuba,  of  the  prf  visions  of 
the  treaty  of  commercial  n-clprfjcity  con- 
cluded betw'rn  IhB  t.'nllrd  Htate*  and  the 
Hepublic  of  Cuba  on  Di-cernber  11  lOoa.  or  to 
pre(  lude  giving  effect  to  an  «xclu'»ivp  ugree- 
tncul  with  Cut)a  Concluded  under  this  sec- 
tion, modifying  the  existing  preferential 
ruftoms  treiitment  of  any  article  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  Cuba:  PratUtrd. 
TliHt  the  duties  payable  on  such  an  article 
fchall  in  no  case  be  Increased  or  decreased  by 
more  than  SO  per  centum  of  the  duties  now 
payable  thereon. 

"  "(c)  Each  foreign-trade  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  section  shall  specify  the  ex- 
isting duties  and  other  Import  restrictions  thd 
modification  of  which  Is  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  agreement  and  shall 
also  specify  the  extent  of  the  modification 
St)  required   or   appropriate. 

"  '(d)  Each  foreign-trade  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  section  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congres.s  (bearli'.g  an  Identifyini:;  num- 
ber). The  delivery  to  both  Houses  shall  be 
made  on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  made 
to  each  Hiiuse  while  It  l.«  in  session. 

••■(e)  No  foreign-trade  ai?reement  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  take  effect  until 
after  the  enactment  of  a  Joint  resolution 
stating  In  substance  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proves such    liaae   agreement 

■••(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"duties  and  other  Import  re>tnctlons"  In- 
cludes ( 1 )  rate  and  form  of  Import  duties 
and  classification  of  articles  and  (2)  limita- 
tions, prahibltlcns.  charges,  and  exactions 
Other  than  duties.  Imposed  en  Impxirtation  or 
Imposed  for  the  regulation  of  Imports  ' 

••Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
9  (a)  of  the  act  entltlel  'An  act  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930."  approved  June  12, 
1934  Is  amei.ded  to  read  as  follows:  "The  pro- 
visions of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  with  re- 


f-pect  to  the  importation  of  which  Into  the 
United  States  a  foreign -trade  agreement  has 
been  concluded  pursuant  to  this  act.  or  to 
any  provision  of  any  such  agreement  ' 

•Sec  3  Section  2  (c)  of  such  act  of  June 
12,   19:34,   Is   amended   to  read   as   foUow.s: 

••'(c)  The  authority  cif  the  President  to 
enter  into  foreign-trade  agreement  under 
section    1    of    this    act    shall    terminate    on 

June  12.   1947  • 

•Sec.  4  (a)  The  foUowuig  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress 
adopting  the  principles  set  forth  In  section 

21  of  the  Rtor^'anlzatlon  Act  of  1939  as  If  they 
v/cre  Incorporated  In  this  section  and  made 
applicable  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Sections  23  to  27,  both  Inclusive,  of 
the  ReorganiTiatlon  Act  of  1939  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
the  case  of  Joint  resolutiot^.s  approving  U,t- 
elRn -trade  agreements,  with  the  following 
modifications: 

■•(I)  Such  sections  shall,  for  such  purpose, 
be  read  as  It  the  words  reorganization  plan' 
and  plan'  were  stricken  out  wherever  occur- 
ring and  the  words  •foreign-trade  agreement' 
sut"8tituted  therefor, 

•'(2)  In  lieu  of  the  10  calendar  days  pro- 
vided m  scctk.ii  24  (a I  for  cfimmillee  con- 
Blderatloti  periods  of  45  calendar  days  shall  be 
subs' ituted 

"(c)  As  UBt  d  in  this  section  and  In  sections 
23  to  27,  both  Inclusive,  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1939,  as  applied  to  Joint  resolu- 
tions approvHig  foreign-trade  agreements,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  Joint  resfilu- 
tlrn  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the  mat- 
ter after  the  re^^olvlng  clause  of  which  reafis 
MS  follows-  'That  the  Congrc.':s  approves  the 
foreign-trade  agreement  concluded  with  the 
country  of numbeied ,  trans- 
mitted    to    Congress    by     the    President    on 

19 the  blank  spares  being 

Appropriately  filled,  and  does  n<>t  inchicle  n 
Joint  re'olutlon  which  specines  more  than 
oiii'   ffireign-traflo   nffreement 

'  Hro  fl  In  the  ca».e  ot  any  forrlgn-trxde 
agreeuiMii  entered  Into  jirlor  to  the  enact- 
nient  of  thu  Joint  refolutHni  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030.  the  Prchl- 
dent  U  directed  to  cause  the  teiminatim  of 
nvch  agreement  on  the  earliest  date  upon 
which  much  agreement  can  ix?  terminated 
without  violating  such  agreement,  and  all 
modifications  of  existing  duties  or  other  Im- 
port restrictions  proclaimed  by  the  President 
as  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
agreement  shall  terminate  on  the  date  of 
termination   of  such   agreement. 

"Sec  6.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  2  shall  not  apply  In  respect  of  any  for- 
eign-trade agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  act." 

ANALYSIS  or  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

The  above  amendment  changes  existing 
law  with  re.vpect  to  the  authority  to  enter 
Into  trade  agreements  In  the  following  par- 
ticulars: 

1.  Under  existing  law  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments whenever  he  finds  that  any  existing 
duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  or  any  foreign  country  are  un- 
duly burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  wculd  be 
promoted  by  the  making  of  an  agreement. 
Under  the  amendment  this  finding  must  be 
made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, the  Commls.slon  must  specify  the  exist- 
ing duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  In 
question,  and  must  further  find  that  the 
making  of  a  trade  agreement  will  not  Im- 
pair the  American  standard  of  living,  cau.^^e 
a  reduction  In  the  price  of  any  agricuUural 


commodity  below  the  parity  price  therelcr. 
result  in  the  lowering  of  any  wage  IcvpIs  r.i 
the  United  States,  cr  permit  the  delivery  In 
the  principal  competing  markets  of  the 
United  States  of  foreign  articles  at  a  cost  he- 
low  the  cost  of  production  or  competinc;  do- 
mestic articles,  plus  transportation  enargcs 
on  the  domestic  articles  to  such  markc's 

2.  Under  existing  law  the  modifications  In 
the  duties  and  other  import  restrictions 
which  are  proclaimed  by  the  President  to 
carry  out  trade  agreements  apply  to  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  nil 

foreign  countries,  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized,   but    not    required,    to    su'-pend    tlie 

application  to  articles  from  any  country  the 
acts  or  policies  of  which  In  the  opinion  of 
the  President  constitute  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  American  commerce  cr  tend  to  de- 
feat the  purjxises  of  ti.e  trade-agret  :r.rnt 
act.  Under  the  amendment  the  modilud 
duties  and  other  Import  restrictions  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  to  carry  out  foreign 
trade  agreements  are  also  to  apply  to  articles 
from  all  foreign  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  President  is  required  to  sus- 
pend the  application  to  articles  from  any 
country  which  does  not  grant  to  the  United 
States  tjncondltlonal  mo«t-favored  treat- 
ment or  which  Is  performing  or  pursuing 
other  act.s  or  p>ollcles  which  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Pre.sklent  constitute  discriminatory 
treatment  of  American  commerce  or  tend  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act. 

3.  Under  the  amendment  each  foreign  trade 
agreement  must  specify  the  exlMlng  duties 
and  other  Import  restrictions  the  modlflia- 
tlon  of  v;hlrh  is  reqvilred  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  tlie  agreement,  and  must  r1»-o 
specify  the  extent  of  nnv  proposed  modifica- 
tion There  la  no  similar  requirement  In 
existing  law 

4  The  Btriendment  rrrjulres  each  foreign 
trade  sgrrrment  entered  Into  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  CongrpHu  and  provides  that  no 
such  sgrerment  ahnll  take  effect  until  after 
It  has  been  appioved  by  the  Cotit-ress  by 
Joint  resolution  Under  existing  law  the 
Congress  can  exorcise  no  control  over  the  con- 
Unts  (>(  foreign  trade  sgreemeiits 

fl  Under  existing  law  the  right  of  an  Amer- 
ican producer  to  have  court  review  by  the 
customs  court  of  the  clasmfiration  of  mer- 
chandise does  not  apply  to  any  article  with 
resprct  to  the  Importation  of  which  into 
the  United  States  a  foreign  trade  agreement 
has  been  concluded.  Under  the  amendment 
this  right  of  court  review  Is  restored  to  the 
American  producer, 

6.  The  amendment  prescribes  the  rules 
which  are  to  be  followed  In  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  Joint 
resolutions  to  approve  trade  agreements. 
These  rules  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  applicable  to  resolutions  apjirovlng 
reorganization  plans  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1939  and  are  designed  to  provide 
for  expeditious  consideration  of  any  Joint 
resolution  Introduced  to  approve  a  foreign 
trade  agreement, 

7.  Under  the  amendment  the  President  la 
directed  to  cause  the  terminatajn  of  txistmg 
foreign  trade  a^-reements  on  the  earliest  date 
upon  which  they  can  be  terminated  without 
violating  such  agreements,  and  all  modi- 
fications of  duties  or  other  Import  restric- 
tions proclaimed  as  required  to  carry  out 
such  agreements  are  to  terminate  on  the 
date  of  termination  of  the  agreements.  This 
provision  L*  necessary  Inasmuch  as  the  other 
restrictions  and  safeguards  can  obviously 
have  no  application  to  existing  agreements 
and  thus  it  is  essential,  If  the  amendment  is 
to  have  Its  beneficial  effects,  to  provide  for 
the  termination  of  exi.stmg  agreements  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
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A  Republican  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  McNARY 

or  oixcoN 

IN   THE  SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  May  10  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3) .  1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  constnt  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  illuminating 
address  by  the  senior  Senator  I  m  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Taft  I  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women's  Organi- 
zations. Columbus.  Ohio.  May  7. 1943.  The 
subject  of  the  address  was  A  Republican 
projjram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Republican  women  of  Ohio.  It  Is  a  real 
pleasure  to  get  away  a  day  from  the  excite- 
ment and  confusion  of  Washington,  and  have 
en  cprortunlty  to  meet  so  many  old  friends 
who  are  carryin-  on  with  the  war  effort  In 
the  greatest  productive  State  In  the  Union. 
Ail  morning  I  have  enjoyed  meeting  our  eld 
Republican  friend.-  who  strugt;Ud  through 
the  hard  political  days  of  the  thirties,  work- 
ing for  a  return  to  sound  American  prin- 
ciples of  government  Now  that  you  have 
secured  these  here  In  Columbus,  you  are  ol^ 
the  match  to  a  national  victory  In  1944. 
Many  mm  are  In  the  Army.  Many  olhera 
are  engaged  In  direct  Oovernment  woik, 
which  takes  them  out  of  polliic).  Bo  wa 
look  to  you  woiiifh  and  yout  organization  to 
J.  ad  the  way  In  the  great  cnrnpalgn  of  1944 
In  lliiit  Riputillrnn  ciunl-nUtn  Ohio  Women 
»,I1  ti.ke  tic  lend  and  «upply  the  Irndrr  1 
liave  iitated  wveial  Um'»  during  the  ptti«t 
month-^  n.N  pei-.ohal  view  that  that  leader 
Miould     be    our     great    Oovtrii'jr,    J'Jhn     W 

Brlcker  ,      .         . 

We    are    biplnnlng    n(.w    to   see    the    broaa 
outlines   of    the   campaign    of    1944   and    the 
Issues    which    we    will     then    fa.  e      Aire.idy 
there  is  an  active  snd  determined  movement 
among  the   inside  New   Dealers  to  nominate 
President  RfX)sevtlt  for  a  fourth  term.  In  vio- 
lation of  the  principle  which  for  a  hundred 
and   fifty    years   has   protected   this  country 
irom  the  dangers  of  per.^ual  power  and  dic- 
tatorship     If  he  IS  nominated,  his  record   is 
made      He  stands  or  falls  on  that  record      I 
bave   little   doubt    that   If   the  election   were 
held'todav.  that  record  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  tiie  people  of  the  United  States.     But 
the  Republican   Party  cannot   appeal   to   Uie 
people   for   responsibllltv    in   the   midst   of   a 
great  war  without  a  comprehensive  and  for- 
ward-looking program  to  meet  the  conditions 
which  exi't      That  program  cannot  t>e  form- 
u'ated    in    detail    for    another    year.     But    In 
spite  Of   the  shortness  of  time,  I  wish  to 
fctate   briefly   this  afternoon   my   idea  of   the 
broad  outlines  of  a  Republican   program 

1  Tlie  first  aim  of  a  victory  ticket,  sup- 
ported bv  the  Republican  Party,  and  I  believe 
by  many  Democrats  and  independents,  mu.-t 
be  to  win  the  war  as  completely  and  as 
qulcklv  as  possible.  Regardless  of  dltlerences 
as  to  "the  wisdom  of  the  Pieildent  s  prewar 
policy  of  active  participation  In  the  Euro- 
pean war.  and  if  I  had  my  part  to  play  over 
again  In  the  davs  of  neutrality  legislation 
and  lend-lease.  I  would  do  exactly  as  1  did 
then— there  can  be  no  difference  now  on  the 
necessity  of  complete  and  overwhelming  vic- 
torv  m  the  war.  My  belief  Is  that  the  United 
Su'tes  went  to  war  because  our  people  be- 


lieved that  the  aggression  of  Germany  In 
Europe  and  Japan  In  Asia  was  BO  dangerous 
and  so  likely  to  l>e  successful  that  our  own 
safety  was  threatened.  Whether  that  opin- 
ion \vas  right  or  wrong  Is  unimportant,  be- 
cause ceitainly  now  unless  we  win  this  war 
we  will  be  subjected  for  all  time  to  come  to 
Insult,  hararsment.  and  attack  We  are 
fighting,  therefore.  In  order  that  this  coun- 
try- and  its  people  may  enjoy  peace  after  tr.e 
v.  ;ir  and  In  the  generations  to  come;  in  order 
that  we  may  be  left  free  to  work  out  the 
destlr.y  of  the  American  Republic  V  e  did 
nut  go  to  war  to  establish  freedom  or  Iree- 

dom;-   throughout   the   world,  except  as   such 
a   world   condition   might   aSect    our  own    lib- 
erty.   But  such  freedom  will  be  an  inevitable 
resiilt.  at  least  for  a  time,  of  the  victory  cf 
the  liberty-lovmg  nations      We  are  flghtins; 
the    war.    therefore,    to    punish    and    prevent 
aggression,  and  more  than  hall  of  that  task 
is  accomplished  by  the  mere  winning  of  the 
war    by  showing  that  In   this  world  the  ap- 
gic*.,ion    of    pcwer-mad    dictators    cannot    be 
succesi-iul.    Whatever  post-war  arranptments 
are  worked  out.  victory  in  this  war  will  as- 
sure peace  for  a  good  many   years  to  cciae, 
and  It  will  be  long  before  any  other  nati  n 
goes  on   a  rampage.     Poat-war   Is.  of  cour.-e. 
important,  but  victory  la  more  than  half  the 
whole  task.    Furthermore,  unless  we  do  win 
the  war  and  win  It  completely,  we  will  have 
little    to   say   about   post-war   plans 

8.  Our  second  policy  Is  a  necessary  corol- 
lary of  the  first.     We  are   in  favor  of  every 
step  necessary  or  helpful  In  the  winning  of 
the   war      In   Congress   we   liave   granted   all 
the  money  and  all  the  powers  related  to  such 
a  victory,  and  we  will   continue   to  do  so. 
It    Is   not   an  easy   task   to  discriminate,   be- 
cause  this  administration  dees  not  hesitate 
to  UFC  the  war  aa  an  cxctise  for  dem.indii.g 
powers  and  appropriations  remotely  related. 
If  at  all.  to  the  war  effort     It  doea  not  hesi- 
tate  to  use   the   war  to  promote   New   Deal 
purposes      Republicans  In  CohKrcsi^    and  »a 
have  much  mora  power  than  w«i  hud  a  ye"r 
ii,.o     have  Uia  duty  of  drawing   the   line,  of 
crlilcl/ing  the  reque»t<»  which  aie  mndc,  of 
refuMug  thow  which  ara  not  related  dliettly 
to  llie  war.    We  mu«t  give  the  ICxccutlvt  the 
beneftt  of  the  doubt,    But,  afl«r  all,  we  are 
flghtiiiR  to  a*«ura  our  Ubertiea  in  the  future; 
we  should  not  aiurcnder  any   buch  libertiea 
at   home  except  to  the  extent  that  Is  abao- 
lutely  necessary.    For  that  reason  I  am  op- 
posed  to  the  Austm-Wadsworih   bill   for   the 
drafting  of  every  man  and  every  woman  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  bill  Is  only  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  the  ex- 
ucmibts  are  constantly  urging. 

In  the  military  field  I  believe  we  must  fol- 
low,   except    under    extraordinary     circum- 
etances.   the  advice   of   our   military   officers. 
I  am  inclined  to  favor,  therefore,  the  Induc- 
tion of  10,800.000  men  Into  the  armed  forces 
because   they  regard  It   as  necessary  tor   the 
Job  of   winning   the   war.   and   I   believe  we 
can  still  carry  on  with  the  civilians  who  re- 
main.   But  there  Is  a  point  at  which  a  fur- 
ther dralt  of  men  may  seriously  conflict  with 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  civilian  machine 
at  home  and  Congress  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  when  that  point  Is  reached. 
The  operation  of  that  machine  Is  equally  Im- 
portant  as   the   operation   of   the   Army   and 
Navy.     This  machine  of   125.000000   people 
mubt  produce  all  the  food  and  all  the  muni- 
tions   and    all    the    supphes    for    our    armed 
forces   and   for   those   of   our   allies,    for   our 
Civilians,  and  for  many  allied  peoples     It  Is 
a  machine  Infinitely   more  complicated  and 
difficult  to  operate,  and  more  likely  to  stall 
than     the     Army.       Thirty    million    families 
throughout  the  United  States  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively   subjected    to    mlhtary    discipline. 
Compulsion  Is  not  the  way  to  get  necessary 
production.    There  Is  a  point  at  which  we 


can  no  longer  operate  successftilly  this  ma- 
chine of  manpower  and  supplies,  although  I 
do  not  think  we  have  yet  reached  that  point. 
We  have  had  to  give  power  over  civilians 
to  fix  prices,  to  control  priorities,  to  ration, 
and  to  regulate.  We  have  tried  to  prescribe 
proper  limitations  to  those  pwwers.  but  in 
the  long  run  the  chariicter  of  the  control  Is 
determmed  by  the  executive  departments. 
In  my  opinion  the  executives  have  been  too 

much  inspired  by  the  compulsion  theory. 
They  have  assumed  pxjwers  even  boyor.d 
those  granted.  Instead  of  appeals  for  volun- 
tary action,  the  theorists  in  Washington  have 

rehed  on  threats  and  crack-down  The  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  the  Offic*  of  Defense 
Transportation,  the  Manix;wer  Commi-ssicu 
are  full  of  theorists  who  don't  know  how  an 
American  community  thinks  cr  lives  In  the 
World  War  the  Fo  d  Administration  se- 
cured results  by  voluntary  appeal,  with  never 
more  than  3.000  men  and  a  tot>»l  expense  of 
$7,000,000.  The  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
ttion  alone  has  60.000  employee*,  and  is 
spending  $120,000,000  a  year  Xne  Manpower 
Commission  is  building  a  vast  bureaucracy 
all  over  the  United  States.  So  long  as  the 
New  Deal  conUola  the  executive  department.-, 
ani  Its  action  Ih  Insrired  by  the  pnnc.ples  of 
a  planned  economy  in  which  every  step  is 
regulated  by  the  Oovernment.  there  la  noth- 
ing we  can  do  in  Cimgreis  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  neceaaary  war  powers  except  criti- 
c.ze  and  hammer  acainst  the  worst  examples 
ol  bureaucratic  regulation.  The  only  aolu- 
tion  is  to  change  the   Executive. 

3.  And  this  leada  U)  my  third  plank.     The 
Republican  Party  proposes  after  the  war  to 
go  forward  to  a  better  and  stronger  America 
under    the    American    constitutional    system 
with  Juot  aa  much  librity  and  freedom  from 
Oovernment  regulation  as  la  possible.     Tlie 
New  Deal  plan  after  the  war  Is  already  writ- 
ten in  the  leporu  of  the  National  R«acurceii 
IManning   Board.     U   piovldrs  for    contlnurd 
Oovernment     regulation,      for     Oovernmciit 
owi.errhip  of  mllronUi..  and  'he  op«-i    lion  of 
many   liidu«trlc»  by   the  (loveininrnt   or   by 
corporalitina  In  which  the  aovemmtnt  la  a 
paitntr      It  propofces  UiC   restoration   oi   all 
the    New    Deal    (i«en(  leo,    the    Public    Woiki 
AclmUiittnitiuii.  tl^  Work  Projei  in  Adtnliii'>- 
tration,  the  Civilian  ConxervutUn  Corps,  llie 
National  Youth  Admmistiation.  except  that 
all  of  them  are  to  be  on  a  bigger  and  more 
elaborate   scale    and   there   are    to   be    a    few 
extra      And  underlying  the  entire  plan  Is  the 
theory   of    unlimited    Government   spending, 
the  theory  that  deflcltf.  aie  a  bleating  In  dis- 
guise.    In  all  these  vast  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Plaiming  Board  there  is  not 
a  word  said  as  to  h(.w  the  programs  are   to 
be  paid  for.     The  aigtuncnt  is  used  that  Gov- 
ernment spending      has  restored   prosperity 
during  the  war.  without  any  mention  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  Increasing  the  debt  at  the 
rate  of  $60,000,000,000   a  year 

The  Republican  program  Is  to  return  to 
the  operation  of  private  enterprise;  to  let  the 
businessmen  run  their  businesses  and  the 
farmers  run  their  farms;  to  let  labor  work 
out  Its  own  problems  vith  Us  employers  by 
collective  bargalninc.  The  Republican  Party 
Is  convinced  that  the  system  of  free  indus- 
try can  renore  prosperity.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  intelligr-nt  planning  (not  along 
New  Deal  lines)  can  prevent  depres.-,icns  and 
uemploymcnt  and  provide  reasonable  farm 
prices,  without  attempting  to  rerulate  every 
individual  and  every  farmer.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  unfair  competition  and  monop- 
oly can  be  prevented  without  sending  Gcv- 
ernment  controllers  Into  every  store  and 
every  plant  to  regulate  profits  and  direct  op- 
erations We  are  convinced  that  democracy 
Itself  cannot  continue  to  exist  unles-s  we  per- 
mit the  States  and  Uie  cities  and  schools  to 
run  their  own  affairs  We  are  convinced  that 
Government  funds  can't   be  parsed  out   to 
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every  group  In  the  population  ajid  every 
Btate  and  every  school  without  destruylng 
the  independence  and  the  Initiative  and  the 
niorahty  of  our  people  The  picgram  of  the 
Rf*publlcan  Party  Is  one  of  progress  under 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  Amer- 
ican democracy  Is  based— regulation  by  law 
and  not  by  the  flats  of  boards  and  czars;  op- 
portunity to  Individuals  to  make  a  success 
of  their  own  lives  without  Government  Inter- 
Jerence:  State  and  local  control  of  every  mat- 
ter which  can  be  contiolled  without  National 
assistance. 

4  The  Republican  Party  believes  In  the 
principles  of  social  security.  We  propose 
to  go  forward  with  an  Improved  plan  of  old- 
age  pensions.  We  propose  an  extension  of 
the  principles  of  unemployment  Insurance, 
but  under  State  control,  not  federalized  un- 
der a  Was-hingtmi  bureau.  I  believe  we 
should  work  out  a  Stato-Foderal  plan  to  deal 
with  direct  relief  and  work  relief,  with  Fed- 
eral financial  a.ssistance  but  administration 
In  control  of  the  States  and  localities.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  develop  a  hou.slng  program 
based  as  largely  as  possible  on  construction 
by  private  enterprise,  but  with  such  cxtcn- 
Bion  of  public  housing  as  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide good  housing  In  those  fields  of  low-in- 
come people  where  private  enterprise  cannot 
undertake  the  Job  without  loss.  I  believe 
th.it  we  should  study  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  health  and  medical  care  without 
bo.sslng  the  Job  or  socializing  medicine 

But  a  social  welfare  program  must  rec- 
ognize two  principles;  In  the  long  run  only 
those  who  are  working  today  can  support 
those  who  are  not  working  today,  and  Gov- 
ernment assistance  of  any  kind  must  come 
out  of  the  earnings  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  workers  of  the  country.  Unless 
we  are  going  to  remove  all  Incentive  to 
work,  and  endanger  the  whole  principle  of 
reward  for  ability  and  hard  work  and  educa- 
tion, the  burden  of  the  social  welfare  pro- 
gram cannot  go  beyond  a  reasonable  expense. 
Ftirthcrmore.  if  we  are  going  to  put  a  floor 
under  wag^s.  a  floor  under  housing,  and  a 
flo<ir  under  medical  care,  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  earn  an  adequate  sum.  we  must 
Bee  that  the  people  who  do  work,  who  do 
save,  who  do  provide  their  own  homes  and 
their  own  doctors,  are  better  off  than  the 
Government  beneflclaries;  otherwise  we  will 
remove  every  Incentive  to  work.  We  cannot 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  that  incentive. 
On  it  is  based  all  the  progress  we  ha\e  made. 
On  It  Is  based  all  the  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  India  cr  China.  On  It  Is 
based  the  difference  between  a  free  democ- 
racy and  socialism.  If  we  are  going  to  give 
a  man  who  has  never  worked  a  pension  of 
$40  a  month  when  he  Is  65.  then  we  should 
give  practically  the  same  pension  to 
the  man  who  has  w.nked  and  saved  enough 
money  to  build  him--elf  a  home  or  provide 
his  family  with  a  .-mall  Income.  Whatever 
cur  program  of  S(ic!al  security,  it  must  not 
destroy  the  relative  position  acquired 
thrnighout  a  lifetime  of  labor  by  men  of 
varying  ability  and  character  and  Intelli- 
gence. 

5  The  Republican  Party  is  In  favor  of  post- 
war planning  in  the  International  field  as 
well  as  in  tlu  United  States.  W«  are  pre- 
paring; to  meet  the  problems  wh.ch  will  in- 
evitably face  this  Nation  after  the  war.  but 
we  don't  like  the  plans  which  are  being 
made  by  the  National  Rrsources  Planning 
Board  and  the  global  thinkers  like  He>jry 
Wallace.  When  the  war  Is  won  we  will  be 
one  of  the  victors.  We  cannot  escape  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  rebuilding  the 
world.  Whatever  guaranties  we  assume  or 
do  not  assume,  we  certainly  should  aid  In 
establishing  a  world  in  which  war  Is  out- 
lawed as  far  as  humanly  possible.  Undoubt- 
edly we  lock  forward  to  a  few  years  nf  post- 
war policing  before  reasonably  peace-loving 
and  democratic  governments  can  be  set  up 
In   the  Axis  countries.     We  must  deal   with 


tremendously  complicated  racial  problems 
and  economic  problems.  At  Versailles  eco- 
nomic problems  were  almost  Ignored,  and 
Europe  was  divided  Into  a  great  number  of 
small  states  wh(;lly  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. This  time  we  mu.-.t  study  the  reeds 
of  different  nations,  and  see  that  there  are 
available  markets  for  their  exports,  and 
places  where  they  can  secure,  at  reasonable 
prices,  their  necessary  Imports.  We  must 
play  our  own  part  In  International  trade 

But  the  Republican  Party  believes  in  pro- 
tection. We  are  not  free-traders  It  is  self- 
evident  to  me  that  a  general  policy  of  free 
trade  would  destroy  the  standards  of  living 
In  America.  Whether  free  trade  would  raise 
the  average  of  the  world  as  a  whole  I  doubt, 
but  It  certainly  would  drag  down  our  own 
wage  level  and  our  own  standard  of  living 
In  this  country.  Today  it  Is  easy  tor  anyone 
to  transport  machinery  and  set  up  pianu  in 
Russia  or  China  or  India,  and  compete  with 
us  on  a  mass-production  basis,  paying  wages 
one-tenth  of  what  cur  workmen  are  ac- 
customed to  receive.  I  do  not  agre*-  with  the 
view  that  a  foreign  market  for  our  manufac- 
tured goods,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Is  any 
essential  to  American  prosperity.  I  cannot 
see  the  use  of  destroying  the  shoe  industry  in 
Columbus  in  order  that  we  may  build  more 
automobiles  for  export  from  Detroit  Cer- 
tainly that  export  trade  is  not  worth  while 
If  we  must  lend  to  others  the  n.cney  to  enable 
them  to  buy  our  goods.  Certainly  we  do  not 
wish  to  establish  an  International  Works 
Projects  Administration.  Our  people  cannot 
afford  to  produce  gratis  In  order  to  scatter 
freedom  from  want  throughout  the  entire 
world.  We  cannot  permit  the  unrestricted 
I'  portatlcn  of  agricultural  products  without 
reducing  our  f.irmers  to  prices  which  would 
mean  poverty  and  h.ird.'-hip. 

We  should  not  have  prohibitory  tariffs. 
The  level  of  tariffs  should  be  reasonable, 
permitting  the  Importation  of  foielgn  goods, 
but  compensating  for  the  difference  In  wage 
levels  and  other  costs  of  production.  The 
new  dealers  are  commit  led  In  theory'  to 
the  lowest  po.sslble  tarilTs.  M.my  of  their 
lenders  believe  in  complete  free  trade.  They 
find  a  powerful  supjxirt  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  natural  because  that  city  has  been 
built  up  and  thrived  largely  on  foreign 
trade.  I  believe  that  we  can  do  far  better 
by  assisting  other  countries  to  build  up 
their  own  Industries  and  their  own  prosper- 
ity rather  than  to  operate  on  the  theory 
that  by  hook  or  crook  we  are  going  to  ex- 
port American  goods  to  all  sections  of  the 
world.  No  outside  nation  can  Insure  Ind:a 
or  China  freedom  from  want.  They  have 
never  had  It.  and  they  probably  never  will. 
But  we  can  render  them  friendly  assist- 
ance In  meeting  their  own  economic  prob- 
lems. They  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
solve  these  problems.  They  cannot  .sohe 
them  oy  any  handout  from  us  The  Inter- 
national trade  which  will  finally  re.'-ult 
from  a  reasonable  tarin  policy  is  likely 
to  be  larger  in  the  end  than  any  we  can 
obtain  by  the  establishment  ot  free  trade. 
Our  International  trade  has  never  been 
as  high  as  In  the  late  twenties,  when  tariffs 
were  higher  than  they  ever  were  before 
or    have    been    since. 

6.  Finally,  the  Republican  Party  prcposcs 
to  coviperate  with  other  nations  In  trying  to 
work  out  a  j^ystem  which  will  uuure  peace 
In  the  future  as  far  as  It  can  be  insured.  But 
I  believe  we  must  approach  such  a  plan  with 
cnre.  1  do  not  think  that  the  United  States 
should  agree  to  any  International  state  In 
which  we  have  only  a  fractional  representa- 
tion. I  don't  believe  that  we  will  stand  for 
any  permanent  International  police  force 
grL'atcr  than  our  own  military  forces  and 
un^ler  the  control  of  some  International  body 
of  which  we  are  a  small  minority.  We  should 
work  toward  an  organization  of  the  nations 
banded  together  to  prevent  by  milllary.  naval, 
and  air  action  any  aggression  determined  tu 


be  aggres:ilon  by  some  form  of  International 
decision.    I  should  prefer  that  any  obUgatlcn 
to  use  our  armed  forces  in  any  continent  but 
our  own.  and  perhaps   In   the   Far   Ea.'^t,   be 
only  a  secondary  obligation  after  the  region 
itself  declar.-s  Its  inability  to  keep  the  peace 
But  I  would  condition   our  membership  on 
at   least   three   conditions:    First,    the   terri- 
torial settlement  and  the  other  terms  of  the 
peace  treaty  must  be  fair  to  all  nations  so 
that    we    can    wholeheartedly    stand    behind 
them       Second,    the    economic    arrangement 
must  be  .such  as  to  assure  a  fair  deal  to  every 
country  and  a  chance  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  Its  people      Third,  the  form  of  the 
machinery  devised  mu-t   be  one  which  gives 
a  reasonable  chance  of  practical  success   In 
as.«urlng  world  peace.    On  these  conditions  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  would  ap- 
prove our  Joining  an  organlstation  of  nations 
The  program  that  I  have  proposed  is  a  mere 
outline.    It  U  subject  to  Infinite  revision  and 
the  filling  in  of  numerous  details,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  oflers  a  basis  on  which  to  work.    The 
Republican  Party  Is  going  forward  during  the 
next  year  confident  that  the  people  will  turn 
to  It  to  win  the  war  and   establish   In   the 
United   Stales   the   freedoms   for   which   the 
war  Is  being   fought.     We  are  confident   of 
•■uccess    in    the    1944    election    because    the 
people  know. today  that  a  complete  rcorganl- 
z.itlon  of  the  Government  and  the  Infusion 
of   a    new    spirit    will    bring   the    war    more 
quickly    to    overwhelming    victory       We    are 
confident  of  that  success  because  we  stand 
for  those  eternal  American  principles  which 
are  woven  Into  the  life  and  the  thoughts  and 
the  dreams  of  90  percent  of  the  pec  pie  who 
live  In  the  United  States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   ST.\TE3 

Mondaij.  Man  10  <lc(iislativc  day  of 
Mondau.  Mau  3> ,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  on  the 
subject  Freedom  From  Economic  Acgrcs- 
.'^ion,  delivered  by  Hon.  Sumner  Welles, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  Toltdo 
Forum  on  Peace  Problems,  spon.sored  by 
the  Tolf'do  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
the  Organization  of  Peace  and  th?  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo,  on  Saturday  hi.'-t.  May 
8.  1S43.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 

I  wflcome  tlie  opportunity  you  have  af- 
forded me  nf  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
Freedom  From  Economic  Aggression 

This  subject  ll^s  within  a  field  of  thought 
and  action  to  which  everyone  of  us  should 
gi\e  his  most  heart-searching  study.  It  plays 
a  vital  part  in  the  determination  of  a  problem 
which,  next  to  the  winning  of  this  war.  must 
be  ever  present  In  the  thoughts  of  all  of  us. 
The  achle\ement  of  freedom  from  economic 
ETgretslon  Is  an  Integral  and  essential  |5art 
of  the  task  to  which  humanity  must  dedicate 
Its  collective  wisdom  and  endeavor.  The  crea- 
tion of  an  enduring  peace  when  this  war  is 
won. 

No  other  subject  on  earth  lays  such  a  claim 
u;x)n  the  capacity  of  all  of  us  as  the  eradica- 
tion of  war,  a  scourge  which  reaches  into 
every  home,   bringing  death   and   sorrow   to 
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bM  It  touches,  destroying  so  much  which  Is 
bev  rd  nricp  an.l  which  hns  taken  the  jatlect 
toil  of  centuries  to  create,  and  wasting  on  a 
stupendous  scale  the  wealth  and  the  re- 
sources that  could  have  so  i-reatly  enhanced 
the  welfare  ai:d  happincsf  of  mankind 

It  Is  for  this  generation,  wiih  the  bitter 
experience  of  iwr  wars  and  a  frustrated  peace 
Xrcsh  in  our  maids,  to  do  what  p:.5t  genera- 
tions cf  men  ha%e  never  succct^fd  in  doing, 
to  realize  for  future  generations  the  greatest 
aspiratun  of  nvnk.nd-the  chance  for  the 
people  of  this  woi  d  to  live  out  their  lives  In 
securliy  and  peace,  and  free  Horn  fear. 

Economic  considerations  lie  close  to  the 
heart  of  this  great  problem  for  the  reason 
that  thcv  engage  so  closely  the  thought  and 
fundamentiU  interest  of  nations  and  of 
peoples,  and  affect  so  prolundly  their  altitude 
toward  each  other  and  the  relations  between 

"^IMs  Inevitable  that  this  should  be  so.  for 
economic  considerations  vitally  uffvct  the 
dally  lives  of  all  of  us.  The  things  that  to  a 
great  extent  preoccupy  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
at  man  are  the  holding  of  his  Job.  or  making 
his  farm  cr  business  pay.  the  piovision  of  focd 
and  shelter  tor  his  family;  the  education  cf 
his  children:  and  the  h(  pe  ol  providing  for  a 
reasonably  cm.fo.  table  and  seU-rcspecting 
old  age  The  economic  acts  cr  policies  ol 
Kovemments  which  affect  these  basic  inter- 
ests touch  the  very  fabric  of  human  existence 
the  things  which  mean  Joy  or  sorrow,  health 
or  sickness,  happiness  or  misery. 

Acts  and  policies  of  economic  aggress.on 
may  spring  from  shortsighted  and  unintelli- 
gent selfl-shness.  Thoy  may  not  be.  and  uru- 
allv  are  not.  Inspired  by  any  Icell.ig  of  hcs- 
tillty  toward  other  peoples,  or  by  any  cnn- 
scious  design  to  dominate  or  Injure  But 
they  may  In  some  -nstances  be  nu-^pired  by 
the  same  cruel  design  to  conquer  and  to 
dominate  and  to  exploit  as  that  which  In- 
spires militarv  ae(;re!-sl<  n  and  conquest 

In     some    li  stances    ec..n<.mic    agsrersion 
ma     indeed  be  only  a  means  to  these  more 
ambiti(  u..  ends      It  may  be  part  and  parcel 
of  a  master  plan,  a  plan  that  has  In  view  the 
political    and    military    dorainatlcn    of    other 
people?      In  such  a  setting  economic  H.ggies- 
•lon  does  not  seek  economic  advantage  us  an 
end  m  Itself.    It  may  not  even  have  In  view 
the  promotion  ol  the  pro-penty  and  happi- 
ness cf  the  Individual  cilli-ens  of  the  country 
guilty  of  it.     It  is  employed  as  an  adjunct  to 
military  and  political  domlnatlcn  and  If  de- 
sl^-ncd  primarily  to  serve  the.se  slnl-^tor  objec- 
tives      The   commercial    policy    of    Germany 
during   the   past    decade   Is   the    outstanding 
example  of  economic  ageresslon  rf  this  kind. 
I   think    It   Is   dcslrnble   to   make   perfectly 
cl-'ar    this   distinction    between    the    ruthless 
barbarity  which  strikes  wlth(  ut  mercy  with 
every  weapon  at  its  command,  and  the  acts 
and  policies  which  result  from  ignorant  scl- 
fl=hniEs  rather  than  from  the  evil  ambition 
of  International  domlnatlcn     It  is  true  that 
the  effects  on  foieicn  peoples  may  be  similar 
no  matt,  r  what  the  underlying  motives  may 
be      But   there  Is  an   important   distinction 
nevertheless     For  when  policies  that  are  In- 
jurious  to  other   pciples    are   the    rf>uit    of 
short-Fich'ed  selfls^hness.  their  modification  is 
possible      If    they    are    born    of    vlciuu.sness. 
there  is  no  hope  of  such  reform. 

W  and  Great  Britain  and  nearly  every 
other  countrj  have  been  guilty  of  eccnomic 
ai:gre£.firn  of  the  •■elfl.sh  and  aiicnlightened 
kind.  But  the  cffeci^  of  such  pcliciLS  have 
been  realized  and  their  trend  h:is  been  re- 
versed in  the  cUicction  ot  economic  c-)- 
cperation  German  economic  ag!^ress;on.  on 
the  other  hand,  was  inspired  by  aillrreut  mo- 
tives and  has  been  steadily  intensifi  d  up  to 
the  outbreak  ui  the  war  and,  for  that  matter. 
up  to  this  very  moment. 

The  German  concept  cf  a  totalitarian  state 
is  that  the  total  complex  of  human  relation- 
ships— religion,  politics,  economics,  labor 
unions,  schools,  athletic  clubs,  and  even  the 


Instltutlm  of  th?  f.imily  -all  nn-st  be  i!Uc- 
grnted  with  the  sole  cojcciive  oi  ct eating  a 
tctl  state,  a  mechanism  responsible  neither 
to  the  law.'-  of  Gcd- because  in  the  eyes  of 
the  criminal  racketeers  who  have  cieated  the 
Hitlerite  Frankenstein  there  is  no  God — nrr 
to  the  laws  of  man.  becaui^e  the  basic  prc- 
c->pts  ot  these  laws— honesty,  truth,  jusfcp — 
are  incompatible  with  the  activities  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  modern  monster 

Nazi  Germany  dl-catded  the  idea  that  eco- 
nomic activity  should  be  directed  toward 
raising  the  sti.ndard  of  living  oi  German 
citizens  Inst'-hd  it  v. as  px claimed  that  the 
welfare  of  IndivldUHls  should  be  su'oordi- 
nated  to  the  objective  of  making  the  state 
strong  In  all  Its  relations  this  was  the  end 
that  Germany  sought  Germany  sought  to 
obtain  from  other  countries  not  those  ma- 
terials which  would  contribute  to  the  health 
or  happiness  of  the  German  people  but  ma- 
terials whUh  were  de.'-icned  to  be  used  In 
bu-.ldinK  up  h-r  war  miichme  Fven  In  the 
penoi  when  o'her  naf.ons  were  endeavoring 
to  work  out  means  of  internatienai  coopera- 
tion. German.v  had  deliberately  jmd  with 
malice  aforethought  choser  guns  instead  of 
butter. 

It  is  not,  therefore.  surprl.=ing  that  the 
economic  policies  cf  Germr.ny  prinr  to  the 
war  rcpres:^nted  the  ultunnte  In  unbridled, 
ruthless  and  merciless  aggression  aeanst 
every  State  that  lacked  the  economic 
strength  to  d.^fcnd  itself,  and  particuluily 
against  all  stntcs  that  Crm.any  sought  to 
dominate  po:;tically.  German  com.raercial 
policy  was  de.-iened  to  pave  the  way  for  cmi- 
quest.  to  scften  up  a  c  untry  as  a  prelude 
to  pclitlcnl  domination,  and  to  promote  dis- 
ruption and  confusion  in  the  relations  of 
nations  In  those  areas  where  the  hope  cf 
political    domination    was   more   remote. 

That  policy  sought  to  reorient  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  central  and  southeastern 
Europe  with  the  purpose  of  making  Ger- 
many the  Industrial  center  of  the  area,  sup- 
plied with  raw  materials  and  fof,d<-tuffs  by 
European  "cnlonles  '  Thmush  that  policy 
Germnny  endeavored  wherever  prartlcahle  to 
shift  frrim  ove-seas  areas  to  otlior  European 
states,  where  line"  of  cemn^unication  could 
be  better  controlled  In  the  event  of  war. 
her  sources  of  Imports  cf  raw  materials  find 
seml-flnlshed  products  and  foodstuffs.  She 
scTirht  to  obtain  from  other  countries  these 
articles  which  would  make  Germany  strong 
both  In  an  ecrnomic  and  a  military  sense 

All    this    VTis    accomplished    by    inrred^hly 
devious  and  intricate  df  vires.    In  e-sence  the 
German  scheme  was  to  prevent  the  conver- 
sion Into  other  currencies  of  funcis  accumu- 
lated in  marks  from  the  •'ale  of  goods  to  Ger- 
many.     Countries    which    dTiended    largely 
on  tiiP  Gerninn  market  for  the  sale  of  their 
expert  products  found   themf-'-ives  in   an   al- 
most In'-xtricable  mas-e.     To  chtain  the  Im- 
ported   goods    they    luerled.    thev    were    vir- 
tually forced  to  buy  German  good*,  no  mat- 
ter hr.w  prxir  In  qu.-.Iity  thry  mirht  be  or  how 
hlf^h   in   price.     The  on!v   alternative   wa<=   to 
aliow  <he  revenues  c-eated  by  their  exports 
to  Germany  to  accumulate.  \.r  allow  the  sums 
created  bv  the  toll  of  their  pecple  to  He  ster- 
lie  and   useless.     In   many   ca-rs  these  coun- 
tries. In  order  to  make  use  of  such  b)o<"ked 
bal-nces     cnuld    only    resign    them"=e!vfs    to 
accept    from    Germany    products    that    Ger- 
many chofip  to  supr'y  them  but  wh:eh  were 
not    suited    tc    their   essentially    E(?rlcu!tural 
economies    and    relatively    low    standards    cf 
living       For    example,    it    Is    said    that    Yu- 
gr.lavin  Turchascd  from  Germany  a   10-year 
supply  ol  aspirin,  and  that  a  Greek  firm  ac- 
quired hundreds  of  thou=ands  of  mouth  or- 
gans, in  order  tc  utilize  the  funds  that  were 
blocked  in  Germany. 

The  very  essence  of  German  commercial 
policy  was  that  trade  relations  with  foreign 
countries  should  serve  only  Germany  s  needs 
and  ambitions.  The  problems  and  needs  of 
Other  counUies  did  not  count. 


Semecne  hr;s  said  that  tl^  essence  of  every 

nruaciil  and  unwunant^'U  protective  larifl  U 
that  It  shou'd  "injure  the  country  ar;alnst 
-which  protection  is  desired  "  In  the  period 
beti\een  the  wars  virtualiy  every  country  was 
guilty  cf  economic  ag.:re^sion  ef  this  kind. 
The  whole  history  cf  British  Empire  prefer- 
ences is  a  history  of  economic  a;  r.ression  In 
the  sense  in  which  I  am  new  usug  the  term. 
Under  a  system  of  this  kind  other  countries 
found  their  markets  throughout  the  vast 
re.ches  cf  th"  Empire  rcstrutetl.  and  the 
prosperity  of  Uieir  purple  conespendinttly  im- 
paired. Such  a  system  is  ad.  pted  to  pro- 
tect the  people  within  the  country  employ- 
ing it,  but  it  strikes  at  the  interests  of  otl.er 
per  pie.-  as  surelv  a":  if  this  were  its  object, 
and  makes  mere  difficult  of  solution  their 
prerrie'i.  cf  letiinp,  a  liv  ng. 

The  successive  Increr.ses  in  our  tarlfT  fol- 
lowing the  last  war  struck  at  the  livelihood 
of  other  peop.es  with  the  same  lore^e  as  11  our 
conscious  motive  had  been  to  injure  them 

The  acts  of  each  country  compelled  other 
countries  to  take  similar  action.  Ecoiromic 
attacks  and  counterattacks  characterl7.ed  this 
period  The  resulting  destruction  to  inter- 
national trade  finaily  brou.;ht  the  world  to 
the  verge  cf  economic  collapse  and  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  general  state  cf  inter- 
national anarchv  and  noncooperatlon  which 
proved  a  fertile  field  for  the  growth  of  an- 
other world  war. 

We,  all  of  us.  recognize,  however,  that 
whatever  the  shoitcomlngs  of  the  commercial 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  other  countries  may  have  been 
durine  that  period,  the  Injuries  tie  y  inflicted 
on  o.her  peoples  were  heedless  rather  than 
calculated.  They  were  not,  like  Germany  s. 
designed  to  weaken  victims  of  im ended  ag- 
gre!v.ion.  Thev  were  not  used  as  an  adjunct 
of  conquest,  and.  above  aU.  their  fauU*  were 
finally  recosniiicd  and  steps  were  taken  to 
change  them  lor  the  better  and  to  lay  out  a 
saner  course  for  the  future. 

1  am  profoundly  thanklul  that  it  was  the 
United  Slates,  during  the  pre.'vnt  adminis- 
tration, that  began  in  1&34  w,ih  the  ad-jp- 
tion  of  the  Trade  AKreemcnls  Act  to  lead 
the  way  toward  iniernati  nal  economic  san- 
ity. The  agreements  authcri.'.ed  by  and 
negotiated  under  this  act  provided  for  the 
reciprocal  reduction  of  harriers  to  interna- 
tional trade.  Such  agreements  have  been 
conrluded  with  27  countries.  Thf.-e  agiee- 
meuiS  arc,  so  to  speak,  economic  nonagf^res- 
siou  pacts.  Among  the  countries  wuh  which 
such  agreements  have  been  concluded  are 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  both  of 
whKh  undei.ook  to  reduce  their  tariHs.  and 
to  reduce,  and  in  some  instances  to  chmi- 
nate,  the  Empire  pieferences  to  which  I  have 
re"'"erred.  In  the  trade  aerecments  c;  eluded 
under  this  act  the  United  States  has  reduced 
excessive  tariffs  that  were  imposed  alter  the 
last  war. 

It  IS  worthy  of  note  that  most  of  the  na- 
tions that  are  allied  or  asfoclalcd  with  us 
in  the  present  btruggle  against  the  Axis 
have  entered  into  such  agreements  with  us. 
thereby  signi.ving  a  wlUirigness  to  \  >in  w.lh 
us  In  repudlailng  the  doctrine  of  economic 
aggression.  I  sTiould  also  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  mcjsi  rl  the  United 
Nations  have  concluded  mutual-aid  agree- 
ments with  us.  The  mutual-aid  ai-;reements 
set  forth  as  one  of  their  objertives  the  re- 
moval of  trade  discriminations  and  the  re- 
duction of  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade. 
The  agreements  lav  down  llie  ecenomic  ob- 
jectives to  be  sought  as  part  eil  the  effort 
to  create  an  enciuiing  pcce  wr.en  this  war 
is  over  To  this  end  the  countries  signing 
them  have  agreed  that  further  steps  should 
be  tr.t-en  to  mitigate  acts  of  economic  ag- 
gression that  have  been  committed  iu  the 
past  and  that  they  should  refrain  from  c<.m- 
mittuig  them  in  the  future. 

The  econcjmlc  policies  of  the  United  States, 
and  Ql  the  o'^her  United  Nations,  bcriously 
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and  democratic  governments  can  be  set  up 
In   the  Axis  countries.     We   must   deal   with 


banded  tiuttht  :  to  prevent  by  military,  naval, 
and  air  iutiuu  any  aggresilun  determined  to 


tlon   of   war,  a  scourRe   which   reaches   into 
every   home,   bringing   death   and  sorrow   to 
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defective  though  they  were  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  period  between  the  wars,  stand 
In  strll.ing  contrast  to  the  predatory  policies 
Of  Germany.  Tne  Germans  have  sought  W> 
Justify  nggicssion  by  saying  that  they  were 
b3lng  encircled.  On  a  recent  occasion  this 
even  fcur.d  an  echo  in  our  own  country  in 
the  amazing  allegation  that  our  trcde-agree- 
ments  program,  which  Is  the  very  antithesis 
of  economic  aggression,  had  the  eflect  of  en- 
circling Germany. 

The  facts  are  that  Hitler  had  drawn  his 
blueprints  of  aggression  long  before  the 
Trade  AgTC?ments  Act  began  to  operate.  His 
plans  had  been  underwritten  by  German  cap- 
italists long  before  our  trade  agreements 
program  was  Inausurated.  and  these  plans 
had  been  endorsed  by  the  German  people. 
As  a  stop  In  preparation  for  political  and 
millt.Hry  af^gression.  Hitler  renounced  the 
principle  of  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
At  the  very  Instant  that  the  United  States 
was  undertaking  the  first  steps  to  establWh 
woild  trade  on  a  freer,  a  more  diverse,  and  a 
more  rational  basis,  he  denounced  the  nu.st- 
favured-nation  provisions  of  our  commercial 
treaty  of  1923  with  Germany,  and  embarked 
upon  a  system  of  bilateral  trade  basrd  on 
barter  "blocked"  and  "compensation"  marks, 
and  political  pressure.  Under  a  system  of 
international  barter,  the  Third  Reich  ob- 
tained much  of  Its  imports  by  promises  to 
pay  with  e.xpyrted  n^ercliandise.  TTiese  un- 
fulfilled promises  made  In  cynical  bad  faith 
are  worthless  today,  and  .verve  only  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  state  to  which  victimized 
nations  mu't  have  been  reduced  when  they 
acccptrd  such  terms. 

Admittedly  the  United  States  had  by  lis 
Increased  tariffs  helped  to  create  conditions 
In  Germany  and  elsewhere  which  led  to  the 
more  ready  acceptance  of  Hitler  and  his  gang 
of  criminal  racketeers  who  term  themselves 
the  Government  of  Germany.  But  our  trade 
agreements  program  was  an  implicit  recogni- 
tion of  our  former  shortsightedness,  and  evi- 
denced an  honest  desire  to  reestablish  greater 
opportunity  in  foreign  trade  for  all  nations, 
Including  Getmany. 

Our  trade  agreements  with  European  coun- 
tries. Inste'^d  of  encircling  Germany,  may 
have  helped  to  some  extent  to  e.,se  the  situ- 
ation of  s<jme  countries  toward  which  Hitler 
directed  h's  economic  and  political  aggres- 
sion. They  mav  have  helped  to  prevent 
seme  from  falling  completely  within  the  Ger- 
man orbit.  They  may  In  some  degree  have 
helped  to  prevent  Hitler  from  drawing  within 
his  own  encircling  power  some  of  the  coun- 
tries that  he  hoped  to  ab8.)rb.  But  far  from 
restricting  or  encircling  Germany  the  trr.de 
fgreements  pngram  by  its  very  phllasophy 
and  techniques  opened  new  vistas  of  a  legiti- 
mate and  peaceful  economic  "leben'^raum" 
for  Germany  if  Hitler  had  chosen  to  make  th.it 
ctuntry  one  of  the  fan-.Uy  of  nations  which 
were  honestly  seeking  to  remedy  past  mis- 
takes and  safeguard  peace. 

I  have  discussed  the  economic  policies  of 
Germany  at  some  length,  with  the  hope  of 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  economic  re- 
lations by  showing  the  potency  of  economic 
aggression  when  carried  to  extremes.  1  do 
not  suggest  that  a  country  that  uses  eco- 
nomic aggrosflon  as  a  deliberate  adjunct  of 
criminal  military  and  political  conquest  can 
be  dissuaded  from  its  course  by  appeals  to 
reason.  I  do  suggest  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  peoples'  of  this  earth  want  peace,  and 
that  if  they  will  cooperate  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  future  aggression  Impossible,  they 
can  have  pence.  But.  on  the  basts  of  past  ex- 
perience, coi  peratlon  of  even  peaceful-minded 
nations  In  such  an  undert«klng  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  achieve,  and  If  they  should  persist 
In  the  use  of  economic  measures  that  strike 
nt  each  other's  vital  Interests,  such  coopera- 
tlrn  will  be  impossible 

The  question  before  this  country  and  the 

Crvi'.ress   cf    the   United   Slates   at    this   mo- 
ment la  whether  we  shall  contmue  to  throw 


the  weight  of  our  great  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  economic  peace  or  in  the  direction 
of  tiade  war;  whether  we  shall  orient  our 
policy  in  the  direcilon  of  mear,ures  of  eco- 
nomic aggression  such  as  we  adopted  In  the 
Tariff  Acts  of  1922  and  1930;  or  whether  we 
shall  continue  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of 
economic  cooperation  laid  down  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  and  the  economic 
nonaggresslon  pacts  concluded  under  that 
authority  For  this  decision  will  be  made 
when  Congress  acts  on  the  legislation  for  the 
usual  3-year  extension  of  the  trade-agree- 
ment authority  which  Is  new  under  con- 
sideration by  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government. 

It  would  l>e  unfortunate,  and  might  even 
prove  tragic,  if  thoughtless  ptople  should 
confuse  or  becloud  this  issue.  Let  us  not 
be  deceived  into  thinking  that  since  trade 
agreements  arc  mainly  instruments  cf  peace- 
time trade  and  we  £.re  now  engaged  In  war, 
the  question  Is  not  of  first  Importance. 

Let  me  give  you  my  soberest  Judgment  on 
this  point,  and  it  is  one  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  thought. 

Let  me  speak  solely  as  one  citizen  of  this 
country,  a  citizen  who.  like  all  othT  citizens: 
has  a  crucial  personal  stake  In  ail  that  per- 
tains to  the  momentous  question  of  creating 
an  enduring  peace,  and  hence  Is  vitally  con- 
cerned that  our  thinking  should  be  straight 
and  our  perspectives  true. 

Let  me  s;iy  most  earnestly  and  with  all  the 
force  at  my  command  that  the  decision  we 
make  on  this  question  Is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  all  living  Americans  and  to  genera- 
tions yet  unborn 

The  greatest  man  whom  India  has  pro- 
duced in  modern  times,  and  I/^o  not  refer 
to  Mr.  Gandhi,  not  long  ago  stated  a  pro- 
found truth.  He  said.  "The  experience  of  the 
last  10  years  our,ht  to  have  taught  the  United 
Nations  that  In  internal  and  for.l,:n  politics 
alike,  the  most  dangerous  and  cosily  solution 
is  to  do  nothing  about  an  acute  problem  ' 
I  believe  that  nothing  would  be  more  costly 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  to 
avoid  taking  at  this  time  the  steps  neces.-)ary 
to  Insure  them  in  the  future  against  the 
evils  of  international  economic  a;{Kicssion. 

I  speak  thus  strongly  on  the  subject,  not 
because  these  trade  agreements,  thtse  eco- 
nomic nonagE;re.ssion  pacts,  can  of  themselves, 
remake  the  world,  not  because  they  can  guar- 
antee the  future  prosperity  of  the  United 
State.s.  although  they  most  certainly  have 
made  and  can  make  a  very  sutistanllal  contri- 
bution to  It  I  speak  so  strongly  on  this  sub- 
ject because  I  know  that  If  our  country  re- 
pudiates the  doctrine  of  economic  nonaggres- 
siou.  every  other  country  will  repudiate  it. 
and  v.-e  will  drift  back  Into  the  conditions  of 
trade  warfare  which  brought  all  countries  to 
the  ver-^e  of  ruin  in  the  early  thirties.  Into 
conditions  under  which  internationul  cocptr- 
atlon  cannot  survive.  Let  it  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  fullest  International  co- 
operation in  all  fields  is  e.sential  if  peace, 
once  It  Is  ajain  established.  Is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Two  weeks  ago  as  I  was  passing  through 
this  great  State  of  yours  on  the  train  on 
mv  way  back  to  Washington  from  Mexico,  I 
talked  for  a  while  to  a  young  corporal  who 
had  been  ordered  to  an  eastern  camp.  He 
told  me  that  he  came  from  a  State  In  the 
Middle  \Ve.st  where  he  had  left  a  good  Jcb 
to  enlist  after  Pearl  Harbor.  He  said  that 
he  was  married  and  had  a  son  3  years  old 

I  a.'ked  him  what  he  most  wanted  to  see 
done  after  our  victory  was  won 

His  reply  was  that  when  that  moment 
came  he  wished  to  get  back  to  his  family 
and  his  Job,  and  he  wanted  then  to  do  every- 
thing he  could  to  see  to  It  that  all  of  the  in- 
fluence and  the  power  of  the  United  Slates 
should  be  exercised  thereafter,  through  co- 
operation with  the  other  United  Nations,  in 

making  sure  that  the  peace  of  the  world  was 
maintained   so   that   bis   son   when    he   grew 


lip  should  not  be  forced  Into  war  as  he  hln:- 
sclf  had  been. 

It  IS  my  confident  belief  that  that  today 
is  the  ideal  and  the  objective  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  If  that  objective  Is  to  be  attained 
the  people  of  the  United  States  must  assume 
their  full  share  of  resp)onsibility  for  the  cre- 
ation of  that  kind  of  world  in  which  men  and 
women  In  'he  sears  to  come  can.  as  a  bafic 
part  of  their  essential  security,  in  very  truth 
b3  free  from  the  fear,  as  well  as  frcm  the 
fateful  consequences,  of  economic  aggression 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this  point.  Let 
there  be  no  belittling  of  this  l.«.siie  If  the 
United  States  repudiates  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  either  outright  or  bv  crippling 
amendments,  if  It  thus  repudiates  the  Idea 
0?  ec(  nomic  nonr.ggrcssicn,  It  will  have  de- 
stroyed the  stuS  of  which  peace  is  made,  it 
w;ll  have  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  hopes 
of  mankind  for  ridding  this  world  of  the 
scourge  of  war,  and  for  creating  a  Juit.  a 
workable,    and   a    lasting   peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

Ot    SUl'TH    lAH'jl.I.NA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  Ahiy  10  (legislative  day  oj 
Monday.  May  3),  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.  ^-ni  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report 
made  by  the  Honorable  Che.'^ter  C.  Davis. 
Admini.straior  of  War  Food  Admini.stra- 
tion.  with  reference  to  mobihzation  of 
farm  labor,  farm  equipment,  and  farm 
supplies,  for  meeting  1943  crop  produc- 
tion goaLs.  The  rcF>ort  ha.s  been  made 
public  by  the  Honorable  Jame.s  F  Byrnes. 
Director  of  Economic  Stabihzation. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

James  F  Byrnes.  Director  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization, today  made  public  a  report  frcm 
Chester  C.  Davis.  Administrator  of  the  War 
Fxxl  Admlnlstrhllon,  with  reference  to  the 
mobilization  of  farm  labor,  farm  equipment, 
and  farm  supplies  for  meeting  1943  crop-pro- 
ductlcn  goals. 

The  report  w.is  In  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Director  Byrnes  who  had  requested  Mr  Davis 
soon  after  he  took  office  as  Food  Adminis- 
trator, to  give  his  Immediate  attention  to  the 
problem  of  supplying  farmers  with  suiBcient 
labor,  machinery,  and  supplies  to  carry  out 
the  Government's  crop-pioductlon  prtgram. 

"A  current  appraisal  of  the  farm-labor  sit- 
uation Indicates  there  Is  an  available  labor 
supply  sufncient  to  produce  and  harvest  « 
1943  crop  I  p  to  the  levels  of  the  announced 
goals."  Mr   Davis  said. 

As  to  farm  machinery  for  1943.  Mr  Davl.s 
sr.ld  this  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  In  view 
of  the  high  production  goal.s.  but  that  steps 
had  been  taken  which  would  Improve  the 
situation. 

The  Food  Administrator  pointed  out  that 
the  War  Production  Board  had  agreed  to  an 
Increase  In  farm  machinery  production  In 
1943  from  23  percent  of  the  1940  level  to  40 
percent,  and  farm  machinery  parts  had  been 
Increased  160  percent  of  the  average  produc- 
tion during  1940  and  1941  He  said  with  few 
exceptions  this  would  meet  the  needs  for 
repair  parts. 
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steps  are  being  tak^n.  Mr  Davis  said,  cO 
manufacture  9  530  additional  ccmtanus,  4.460 
cjrn  rickfr  .  and  2.000  pick-up  balers  fur 
delivery  in  time  to  relieve  the  farm  labor 
problem  in  thi?  fair?  harvest 

The  War  Food  Admlnistraticn  has  asked 
tlie  War  Production  Board  to  au'horlze  for 
1344  80  percent  of  tl.e  1940  production  of 
farm  implements  and  place  no  limit  on  the 
manufacture  of  parts 

Mr  Davis  said  control  over  manufacture 
and  use  of  fertilizer  assures  lOO-percent  re- 
quirements for  essential  war  crops  and  75  per- 
cent of  normal  requirements  for  other  crops. 
Including  corn  and  cotton 

Tlie  report  also  covered  nails,  staple"^,  hay 
bale  ties  rope,  twine  home-canning  supplies. 
bags  and  bale  covers,  gasoline  and  oil  for  food 
production,  rubber  for  farm  machinery,  in- 
secticides, and  fungicides 

Mr.  Davis-  letter  to  Justice  Byrn' s  in  full 
follows: 

•The  outlook  for  mobilization  of  farm  labor 
and  farm  equ-pinent  and  supplies  to  meet  the 
heavy  demands  of  the  1943  crop  continues 
to  show  some  improvement  Tlie  following 
progress  report  touches  on  both  fields. 

"A  current  appraisal  of  the  farm  labor  situ- 
ation indicates  there  is  an  available  labor  sup- 
ply sutScient  to  produce  and  harvest  a  1943 
crop  up  to  the  levels  of  the  announced  goals. 
If  the  potential  is  fully  used,  farm  production 
need   not  sutler  from   lack  of   labor   in    1943 
"This     conclusion     follows     four     regional 
farm-labor  conferences  Just   completed,  par- 
ticipated in  bv  the  United  States  Department 
of  A-^riculture  Extension  Ser\lce  from  the  48 
States    the  United  Stater   Employment  t^erv- 
Ice   the  War  Manpower  Commission,  tnc  Farm 
Security  Administration,  the  Office  oi  Civilian 
Defense,  and  the  OfTlce  of  Cducatu  n      These 
conferences  included  one   in   New   \wrk  City 
on   April  21   and   22  lor    the   13   Northcutiern 
SUtes,  in  Chicago  on  Apvil  23  and  2\  for  the 
12  Midwestern  States,  m  M.  mphis  en  April  2b 
and  27  for  the  12  Southern  State.-,  and  ni  Salt 
Lake  City  on  April  30  and  May  1  for  the  U 
Intermcuntain  and  Coastal  States. 

-Reports  indicate  that  a  sufficient  nucleus 
of  e.'perlcnccd  farm  workers  will  remain  on 
farms  as  a  result  of  agricultural  deferment  by 
the  selective  service,  the  President's  order 
prohibiting  farm  labor  to  leave  the  farm  lor 
more  pay  elsewhere,  and  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  appeal  to  employers  not  to  re- 
cruit farm  people  from  the  farm.  In  addi- 
tlo  »  Government  previsions  tor  return  to 
farms  bv  men  with  farm  experience  not  now 
in  e-seritial  industry,  and  release  from  the 
Army  of  such  men  over  33  will  add  to  this 
skilled  labor  supply. 

•In  addition,  a  comprehensive  national 
program  Is  under  way  lor  recruiting  and  plac- 
ing new  workeis:  m.cblUzing  the  United  States 
Crop  Corps  of  3  50C  000  workers,  including 
town  and  city  men.  women,  and  youths  for 
full  time  or  seasonal  work;  and  such  train- 
ing tranfportatlon,  shelter,  and  supervlMon 
a«  may  be  neces.-ary.  Progress  already  made 
locally  within  the  States  and  counties  and 
ccmmunlties  by  the  United  States  D^P^n- 
ment  of  Agriculture  E.xtenMon  Seiv.cr.  United 
StaU-s  Emplcvmont  Service,  War  Manpower 
Commission.  Farm  Security  Administration. 
and  other  agencies  prom  ses  successful  com- 
pletion of  th's  mobilization  effort 

"The  War  Food  .^dminlstratlon'8  farm  labor 
prcpram  contemplates  continuing  by  these 
same  agencies,  wherever  possible,  the  plans 
Plready  in  successful  operation,  as  In  Oregon, 
Icwa  and  varlou.«:  other  State."  The  success 
of  these  local  pro-rams  la.-t  year  in  recruiting 
labor  tc  handle  the  record  1942  crop  indicates 
a  similar  svcrer-s  this  year 

-It  Is  believed  that,  except  in  a  few  areas 
of  highly  seasonal  fruit  and  vegetable  produc- 
tion most  of  the  additional  laijor  ne-ded 
Till    be   found    locally    throush    local    efforts. 

Tins  labor  supply  Includes  towngpecFle.  col- 
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lege  and  high  school  students,  wcmen.  eldeily 
pc^ople  and  part  time  worker?  PrrUminary 
recruitment  .'urveys  indicate  that  this  labor 
v.iU  be  available  in  adequate  supply  ai  need- 
ed. Reports  from  all  aieas  show  that  it  rose 
fully  to  the  occasion  last  year  when  the  emer- 
gencies appeared,  and  last  year's  experience  in 
recruitinu  and  placing  should  make  it  still 
more  likely  to  develop  this  year  when  the 
need  arises. 

'•Farmers  this  year  wi'.l  be  n:  jre  rccepUve 
to  inexperienced  labor   because  of  its  proved 
value    and    surprising    efficiency    last    year. 
Farmers  will  al.-o  increase  the  per  capita  pro-    , 
duction  of  themselves  and  their  families  as   j 
they  did  under  stress  la.<^t  year      This  addi-    I 
ticiial  efli  rt  by  6  million  farm  families  is  the    , 
equivalent  of  many  thousands  cf  additional 
workcis. 

-Workers  from  Mexico,  B,.hania  and 
Jamaica,  brought  to  the  United  States  ur.d?r 
agreement  with  their  respective  guvernm«nis.  ; 
will  provide  a  small  additional  supply  of  labor 
that  will  be  highlv  useful  in  areas  of  seasonal 
labor  demand.  The  agreement  with  Mexico 
calls  for  50  000  lal^crcrs.  and  ata.  ut  7  000  are 
arriving  each  month  for  work  chii-fly  m  the 
critical  fruit  and  vegetable  labor  areas  m 
California  and  Arizona.  About  ^10  000 
Jamaicans  are  expected,  lor  use  m  the  North- 
east and  Atlaniic  coast  areas,  and  2  OOO 
Bahnmans  are  alieady  woiking  m  the  South- 

ea.'^t. 

•Tlie  ef.ciencv  of  power  farming  is  ..no'-her 
advUtion  to  the  farm  labor  potential.  In 
seme  2.700  counties,  or  90  percent  of  the 
3  000  farm  counties,  power  faiming  enables 
a' substantial  release  of  farm  labor  In  these 
counties  the  tractor's  effect  has  net  yet  been 
fully  discounted  nor  the  maximum  per  capita 
production  fully  reached. 

-None  of  th(se  factors  in  the  farm  labor 
cuppiv  will  alone  solve  the  farm  labor  prob- 
lem but  the  combination  of  all  these  indi- 
cates an  adequate  labor  supply  to  meet  the 
1943  farm  production  goals. 

•lARM     MACHINERY    OUTLOOK 

"Alth'-U'h  the  farm  machinery  and  sup- 
plies situation  for  1943  is  not  an  entirely 
satisfactory  one  in  view  of  the  high  food 
production  goals,  it  has  recently  been  Im- 
proved The  'Var  Production  Board  has 
a-'-ecd  tc  an  Inrreafe  in  farm  machinery  pro- 
ducfon  frcm  23  percent  of  the  1940  level  to 
40  percent,  and  farm  machinery  repair  parts 
production  has  been  increased  to  160  percent 
of  the  averaf^e  production  during  If 40  and 
1941.  With  few  exceptions  this  will  meet  the 
needs  for  repair  parts. 

"The    War    Food    Administraticn    has    rc- 
au-st"d  the  War  Production  Board  to  author- 
iz-^' production   of  9  51' J  additional  combines. 
4  430  corn   pick°rs,  and   2.000  pick-up  ba.rrs 
for  delivery  in  time  to  relieve  the  farm  l«bor 
problem  in  this  fall's  harvest.    The  War  Pro- 
duction  Board   has   tried   to   locate   stee,   for 
t'l'-^  purpose  and,  after  canvassing  the  farm 
implement  manufacturers,  has  assurance  that 
they    by  exchanging  steel  in  inventory,  will 
produce  these  machines  fcr  u.'-e  this  fall  pro- 
vided  ci.mpcjnent    parts   are   available.     The 
War  Production   Board   is   follcwing   this  up. 
••Ea-cd   on  preliminary  estimates,  we  h  .ve 
a^^ked  tr.e  War  Production  Board  to  authorize 
for  1944    00  percent  of  the  1940  production  cf 
farm    in-.plement-s      Estimates    of    minimum 
requirements  from  each  cf  the  48  States  are 
now  being  tabulated  and  the  adjusted  state- 
ment  of    needs  will   be   hied   with   the   War 
Production    Board    scon.      We    have    recom- 
mended that  the  War  Production  Board  place 
no  lin-.lt  on  the  manufacture  of  repair  parts 
In    1944.    and    have    been    as.-urcd    that    the 
Board  concurs. 

"The  limiting  factor  for  1944  production 
is  the  stfcl  supply,  f.nd  the  question,  v.hether 
the  amounts  and  kmdp  of  steel  teniatne.y 
ailocatcd  to  farm  implements  will  be  enouga 


to  meet  the  SO-'frrcent  minimum  need,  is  .-till 
bnng  discu.^sed  between  tiu  Food  Adinmistra- 
tion  and  the  War  Production  Beard. 

-An  orf.aniztd  effort  is  being  directed  by 
the  War  Fooi  Administration  to  prcmote  the 
fullest  and  most  econcmical  use  of  existing 
farm  machinery  through  equipment  pools, 
custom  tnlare  and  harve.?ting  agencies,  and 
other  cooperative  devices  A  program  callir.g 
for  the  requisition  of  idle  farm  machinery 
and  its  resale  for  productive  use.  has  been 
submitted  to  the  War  Production  Board  with 
our  recommendation  and  plans  fcr  putting  it 
into  effect. 


•COMMEHCIAL   FFR'niirm 
-The  total  tonnage  cf  fertilirers  available 
for    1943    will    exceed    the    amcunis    u'-ed    in 
c.airr  1941  or  1942.    The  increase  is  account- 
ed lor  by  about  10  percent  additional  phcs- 
phate  and    17  percent   addttlcnal    potash   as 
compared    with    last    year,    while    a    slii;ht!y 
smaller  supply  of  nitrogen  will  be  available. 
Control   over    manufacture   and   use   of    fer- 
tilizer  assures    100   percent   of    requirements 
lor  es.sential   war  crops,   including   principal 
vteetables,  long-staple  cotton,  soybeans,  pt  a- 
nuts     and    certain    fruits    fcr    drying.      The 
quantity  available  for  other  crops,  including 
corn  and  cotton,  will  pos.sibly  equal  75  per- 
cent of  normal  requirements   ba.sed   on   his- 
torical use.    Some  future  improvement  in  the 
nitrogen  supply  Is  expected 

"MERCHANT   STEEL    PRODUCTS 

••Nails.  Staples,  and  hay-bale  ties  are  ntw 
being  produced  in  sufficient  volume  to  meet 
urgent  needs,  although  the  production  of 
f.irm  fence  has  been  below  rtquirements.  A  , 
War  Prcduction  Board  order  is  now  in  process 
Which  if  approved,  will  permit  Jobb<rs  to 
maintain  a  wr.rkable  inventory  to  supply 
farmers'  essential  needs  for  valves,  fittings, 
pipe,  small  electrical  motors  and  other  inci- 
dentals required  for  repair  of  milkir.g  ma- 
chines, domestic  water  systems,  and  other 
farm  plumbing  repairs  which  are  currently 
difScult  for  farmers  to  obtain, 

•This    conclusion     follows    lour     regional 
farm-labor  conferences  just  completed,  pi-r- 
ticipated    in   bv    the    United   States    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Extension  Service  from 
the  48  States,  the  United  States  Emp'.oym'^nt 
S-rvi>-e.  the  War  Manpower  Commi.-^sion.  'he 
Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Office  cl 
Civilian  Defense,  and  the  Office  of  Education. 
The-^e  conferences  included  one  in  New  Yo.-fc 
City  on  AprU  21  and  22  for  the  13  Northeas  - 
ern  States,  in  Chicago  on  April  23  and  '24  lor 
the    12   Midwestern   States,   in   Memphis   on 
April  26  and  27  f«ar  the   12  Southern  States, 
and  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  April  30  and  May  1 
for  the  11  InU'rmountam  and  Coastal  States. 
-Reports  indicate  that  a  sufficient  nucleus 
of  experienced  f.-.rm  workers  will  lemaln  on 
farms  as  a  result  of  agricultural  deferment 
bv  the  selective  service,  the  President  s  order 
prohibiting  farm  labor  to  leave  the  farm  lor 
more  pay  elsewhere,  and  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  appeal  to  employers  not   to  re- 
cruit farm  people  from  the  farm.     In  addi- 
tion   Gcvcrnment   previsions  fcr   return   to 
farms  by  men  with  farm  experience  not  now 
in  essential  inoustry.  and    release  from   li^.e 
Army  of  such  men  ever  38  will  add  to  this 
skilled-labor  supply. 

-In  addition,  a  ccmprenensive  national 
prccram  is  under  way  tor  rcrruUitic  and  pla'-- 
irg  new  workers;  mobilizuig  the  United 
States  Crop  Corps  of  three  and  onc-haU  mil- 
lion workers,  lncludin^  town  and  city  men. 
women  and  youths  tor  luU-tirne  or  «^'i-'^c"al 
work-  and  such  training,  transportation, 
fhe'.ter,  and  supervision  as  may  be  n^'^^^'^/J. 
Progress  already  made  locally  within  he 
State-  and  counties  and  communities  by  tna 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Ex- 
tcnson  Service.  United  States  Emplojment 
S-rvice  War  Manj-  'Wer  Commission.  Far  a 
Security   Adininistrfation,  and  ciher  agencies 
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^  t  ■■V 1  iMnr      x\-nr 


iH    ,^.re      This    I    enterprise.     I^ng  years   of  uncertalrity   fol- 


ine  quesuon  Detore  this  country  and  the 

Congress   cf    the   United   States   at    this   mo- 
ment Is  wild  her  we  shall  continue  to  throw 


op(m:.  \r-n  wiin  me  oinfr  uniroa  iNaiicna.  in 

ni.ik.nt;  sure  that  the  pence  of  the  world  was 
maintained   so   that    his    ^(.'n    when    he   grew 


tlon  during  1940  and  19 >!     He  said  with  few 

exceptions    this    would    mett    the    ne€<l3    lor 
repair  parts. 
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promises  8Mere«sful  completion  of  thl«  mo- 
bll'zat:on  effort. 

"The  War  Food  Admlnistriitlcn  B  larm- 
labcr  prcpram  conttmplntes  ccntlniiing  oy 
tht?»e  same  agencies,  wherever  p<  sstble.  the 
plans  Dlready  in  successrul  operation,  as  in 
Oregon.  Iowa,  and  varlovis  other  States  The 
success  of  these  local  prcRrams  last  year  m 
recruiting  labor  to  handle  the  record  1942 
crop  indicates  a  similar  success  this  year 

"It  Is  believed  that,  except  In  a  few  areas 
Of  highly  acnsonal  fruit  and  vegetable  produc- 
tion, most  of  the  additional  labor  needed  will 
be  found  locally  tlircugh  locul  efforts.  Tills 
labor  supply  includes  towtxspeople,  college 
and  high-school  students,  women,  elderly  peo- 
ple, and  part-time  workers.  Preliminary  rc- 
crtjltment  surveys  indlcata  that  this  labor 
will  be  available  in  adequate  supply  as  need- 
ed. Reports  from  all  areas  show  that  it  rose 
fully  to  the  occasion  last  year,  when  the 
emergencies  appeared,  and  la"t  year's  experi- 
ence in  recruiting  and  placing  should  make 
It  still  more  liSsly  to  develop  this  year  when 
the  need  arises. 

"Farmers  this  ye.ir  will  be  more  receptive 
to  inexperienced  Inbor  because  of  its  proved 
Tahic  and  surprising  efflclency  last  yenr. 
Farmers  will  also  increase  the  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  themselves  and  their  families  as 
they  did  under  stress  last  year.  This  addi- 
tional e.1ort  by  6.000  OOO  farm  families  is  the 
equivalent  of  many  thousands  of  additional 
workers. 

"Workers  from  Mexico.  Bahama,  and  Ja- 
maici.  brought  to  the  United  Slates  under 
•ereement  with  their  respective  governments, 
v.ill  provide  a  small  additional  supply  of 
lubor  that  will  be  highly  useful  in  areti^  of 
Bciisonal  labor  demand  The  a;;reeracnt  with 
Mexico  calls  for  50.C00  laborers,  and  bout 
7.000  are  arriving  eacn  month  for  woik  chlctly 
In  the  critical  fruit  and  vegetable  labor  areas 
In  California  and  Arizona.  Atjout  10,000 
Jamaicans  arc  expected  fur  use  In  the  North- 
east and  Atlantic  coast  areas,  and  2.000  Ba- 
hamans  are  already  working  in  the  Stmtheast 

•The  eCici.^ncy  cf  power  f aiming  Is  another 
addition  to  the  farm  labor  poteutial.  In  Skiine 
2  700  counties,  or  90  percent  of  the  3.000  farm 
counties,  power  farnim'T  enables  a  substan- 
tial releuse  of  larm  labor  In  these  counties 
the  tractors  effect  has  uot  yet  been  fully  ds- 
couuted  nor  the  maximum  pjr  capita  pro- 
ducilcn  fully  reached 

"BOPK  AND  TWINS 

■•Rope  from  Jute  and  Jute  scrap,  a  recent 
Importation  from  Mexico  of  her^quen  rcpe. 
the  carry-over  of  manlla  and  sisal  rope,  plus 
the  1941  manufacture  •ft'tll  total  nppro.xl- 
mately  the  5.000.00J  pounds  needed  this  year 
The  supply  of  binder  twine,  also,  appears 
adequate. 

"HOME     CANNING     SUPPLIES 

"Prcgrams  are  under  way  to  provide  tin 
cans,  glass  Jars,  and  seals  for  approximately 
6.000.000.000  Jars  of  home-proce.ssed  ftxjds. 
C-.'.n  sealers.  bt)th  motor  drlvtn  and  hanU- 
operuted  types,  will  be  manufactured  in  lim- 
ited quantltits.  The  manufacture  of  150.000 
pre.-sure  cookera  has  betn  approved  and  pro- 
vided for. 

"B.\GS   AND   B.VU:   COVERS 

"Althou'^h  thf  cottcn  and  burlap  bag  sup- 
ply is  not  adequate,  some  relief  will  be  af- 
forded by  wilhclrawals  from  Governmi'Ut 
stock  piles  Producers  may  lielp  tho  situa- 
tion by  making  mt  re  e.xtonsive  use  oi  u.m  d 
ba:.^-".,  p.iper  bai-;s  when  practical,  and  buik 
6h.pmen:s.  Th  .■  esiunati  d  production  of  cot- 
ton bale  covers  siioukl  be  ample  for  the  isU- 
miued  cotton  crop  The  supply  of  bale  tivs 
and  buckles  from  new  steel  will  be  limned, 
but  the  1942  carry-over,  togither  wltii  ordi  rs 
requiring  the  salva  ,e  and  reworkm ',  of  bale 
tie  strips  2  ftet  or  lon^rr.  plus  tho  OlHce  of 
Price  Adminu^ nation  ceiiing  encouraging  tho 
u-e  of  rtuorked  ties,  will  provide  adequate 
buhng  for  the  anticipated  cotton  crop. 


"GASOMNE    AND    OIL 

"The  Petroleum  Ailmlni:  iratlon  plfdgcs  a 
full  supply  of  gasoline  for  fi'.^il  p:('  :ucticn 
even  th-jugh  further  cuts  in  clv.han  srpplics 
should  become  neces^iaiy.  Tlie  production  cf 
kerosene  is  limited  but  faim  uses  are  be.ng 
protected,  subject  to  distribution  difficulties. 

"RrBBFR 

"Reworked  rubber  Is  a  bottleneck  because 
of  limited  procfS/ilng  c.ipaclty,  althcugh  st-me 
icilef  Is  due  as  synthetic  ernes  Into  produc- 
tion. The  uullook  Is  good  for  putting  1944 
tractors,  combines,  oorii  pickers,  and  balers 
on  rubber  tires,  altliough  this  Is  not  assured. 

"INSECTICIDES  AND  FrNCICIDE.S 

"Adequate  facilities  are  available  to  manu- 
facture and  to  distribute  all  tho  insecticides 
and  fungicides  needed  in  food  production 
Suiflctrnt  arsenic  has  been  as-sured  to  pro- 
vide for  60.000.000  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
and  90,000.000  to  95  000.000  pounds  of  calcium 
arsenate,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide control  for  food  and  fiber  crops  The 
supplifs  of  copper  sulfate  have  Ijeen  in- 
creased from  85,000.000  to  lOO.OOO.OfiO  pounds 
to  care  for  Increased  production  of  potatnes 
and  other  crops.  It  Is  expected  that  ade- 
quate supplies  of  small  pacl^aged  Inscctlcidrs 
and  fungicides  will  be  available  for  home  and 
victory  gardens." 

The  foregoing  report  gives  only  some  of  the 
high  spots  of  a  s.tuaiiun  that  seems  to  be 
showing  improved  promise. 


A   New  Day  and  Freedom   Fiom  VViinl 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

(IF     NORTH    CAP.OIINA 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF   TViE    UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  May  10  ^legislative  day  o) 
Monday.  May  3>.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
have  befcro  me  a  very  lUtereiliUK  letter 
entitled  "A  New  Day,"  written  by  Mr. 
H:iriv  Daniels,  of  1,509  Sixteenth  Street 
NH.  Wa.'^hinrton.  D.  C.  under  date  of 
April  24  1943.  and  a  letter  b.v  Mr.  Dan- 
iel.s  entitled  "P.-eedom  Prum  Want." 
dated  April  25.  1943.  I  a.sk  unaninKni.s 
con;  en t  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A    NkW    D.^Y 

Washington.  D.  C,  Aprii  24,  1943. 

A.S  there  Is  nothing:  In  a  name.  I  believe, 
in  all  eari.estnrs.s.  th.U  the  flourishing 
gha.'^tly  ec<5ncmlc  dlfflcuitus  throughout  tlic 
Civilized  world  cannot  be  changed  for  the 
better,  certainly  M:t  by  name  calling,  a  very 
old  custom  which  Is  to  be  despised. 

In  a  sense.  I  am  from  Missctirl.  The 
world  Is  a  wilderness  of  promises  dying  for 
want  of  one  green  acre  of  performance.  It 
Is  ensv  to  promise  He  who  promises  with- 
out building  his  piomises  upon  the  pillars 
of  Justice  and  hclincss  has.  history  will 
bear  me  out.  no  Idea  of  respecting,  nor  keep- 
ing his  promises,  which  were  made  to  de- 
ceive. To  call  one  man  a  despot,  ano'hor 
a  democrat.  1?.  to  my  humble  way  of  thliilt- 
Ing.  purely  and  simply  loud  alley-c;it  lan- 
guage. Cuncrriilng  the  comfort  and  secu- 
rity of  mankind.  Hitler,  together  with  his 
disciples  of  evil  and  corruption,  have  made 
many  luscious  premises,  all  of  which  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  alley-cat  talk. 


Thrre  Is  s(  mcthlrg.  however.  I  have 
learned,  wli.rh  makes  some  men  capable  of 
saddling  the  comnKm  pot, pie,  thciign.  ap- 
pearing, not  as  despots,  but  as  gentle  human 
creatures  of  h'  nesty  ai.d  good,  a  something 
which  makes  them  succeed  In  chaining  the 
common  people  to  their  selfish  intereeta  and, 
strangely  enough,  may  even  make  those  peo- 
ple grateful, 

I  am  a  commoner  and  am  interested  In 
creaUng  a  new  estate  for  tuidcrprivileged 
peoples.  To  restore  freedom,  opportunity, 
and  dignity  to  the  common  people  would 
place  all  tne  Fascists.  Communists,  and  even 
democratic  deeputc  at  a  great  dlsadv.uitage 
because  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  f.  r 
the  enslavers  to  give  up  tlicir  fcelfish  aims 
and  do  exactly  what  they  purport  to  do — not 
the  opposite. 

Tiie  whole  world  Is  burning,  peoples  are 
crying  and  dying  for  the  premised  right  to 
become  equal  before  God  and  the  law  Ev- 
eryoi.e.  everywhere  in  the  bloody  condlcl  of 
battle  is  fl;hting  for  the  promised  right  to 
speak  and  to  worship  as  he  chooses  Our 
fighting  men.  the  true  sons  of  freedom,  aie 
flclulng,  suffering,  and  dying— not  lor  any 
St  fi.-h  cause.  Already  chaits  are  being  drawn 
up  to  capitalize,  after  victory,  on  human  suf- 
fering and  anguish.  The  ccmmou  peoples 
eveiywhcrc-may  Gcd  have  mercy  on  those 
who  think  otherwise — are  hghting  tor  a  new 
day.  That  new  day.  to  be  a  new  day,  must 
give  to  all,  regardless  of  color  or  cricd.  po.  1- 
tlve  opportunity  and  not.  as  in  the  past, 
negative  assurance  a;ja.nst  waxit.  Out  of  bit- 
ter human  suffering,  death,  and  destruction 
on  the  fighting  front,  as  well  as  on  the  home 
front,  a  path  must  be  made  to  lead  from 
want. 

The  common  people  believe  in  their  leaders 
who,  not  only  have  promised  them  deliver- 
ance from  the  evils  of  want,  but  res-toration 
cf  human  dignity  to  include  the  right  to 
piusue  hidlvldual  good  as  long  as  that  way 
does  not  li.nder.  nor  deprive  otliers. 

S^.  while  the  world  burns,  it  would  be 
Wise,  as  well  as  healthy,  if  political  leaders 
drew  up  a  course  to  follow  which  leads  away 
from  want,  poverty,  and  fear  Otherwise, 
after  victory,  the  common  petple  might  get 
the  Idea  that  their  leadcr.s,  like  Nero,  only 
fiddled  while  they  Eullercd  and  died  for 
false  promlies  only. 

Harry   D.vniei^. 

freedom  from  want 

Washington,  D.  C.  AprU  25.  1943. 

I  never  wish  to  see  the  world  return  to 
peace  not  as  lonp  as  there  remains  one  free 
agent  of  avarice  to  hold  mankind  in  the 
throes  of  vice,  poverty,  and  misery,  it  is  by 
far  more  human  and  decent  to  li;,ht  and  die 
in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  without  counting 
the  co-st  in  sweat,  blood,  and  tears,  if  we  are 
su.e  that  we  fight  and  die  as  true  reformers, 
as  uue  remakers  of  what  pvil  men  have  made, 
and.  not  kast  though  last,  as  restorers  of 
truth  and  good  so  that  mankind,  everywhere, 
every  day  can  live  free  from  rear  of  being 
tread  In  the  mire,  or  swept  into  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  poverty  and  Wctnt. 

It  was  not  the  Alml<?hty  God  who  made 
poverty  and  hunger  upon  His  earth,  for  He, 
even  a  blind  man  can  see.  showers  upon  us 
His  gifts— mere  than  enough  for  all  I  can- 
not but  de^pl.-e  these  pl>,us  hjpxrltes  who 
would  shift  to  the  shoulders  ct  the  Creator 
the  shame  of  avarice,  who  alcne  arc  responsi- 
ble fo-  the  vice  and  mi.v  ry  that  fester  amid 
our  civilization.  The  blame  for  poverty  and 
want  must  be  placed  up<  n  thuse  responsible 
for  It.  Throughout  the  a^^es  the  vice  of 
misery  and  poverty  has  been  imposed  en  each 
g'-neratlcn  methcdlcally  b>  those  who  were 
inspired  not  by  Gcd  but  by  the  black  maeic 
of  greed.  Greed,  mere  no  than  guiifi.  tanks. 
and  pl.ines  of  war.  has  Inflicted  the  greatest 
suffering   upon   human    hea.  cs. 

Greed  mu^t  be  dii-poscd  of  to  save  the 
present   as   well    as   future   genciatlons    the 
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Mln  tnd  suffering  of  being  driven,  like  su.ne. 

Snder  a  tale  pence  to  scramble  for  food  and 

raiment       Unless    the    whole    of    our    social 

Btrurture  is  rcMsed  f.  give  all  men  a  decent 

living  free  from  fear,  then  It  is  more  hon- 

orable  and   decent    by   far   to   fight   and   die 

until   «uch    time   a.--   humanity   Is  sure  of   a 

peace  which   will  deliver  It   from   the  driving 

powers  cf  the  mighty 

1  would  rather  be  found  cdd  in  death  on 

the    field   of    honor    for    the    sake    of    Jtistice 

than  to  be.  bv  the  mighty,  held  captive  In  a 

human  economic  arena  to  tear  and  mid  In 

VI  in  my  fellow  man. 

•'  Harry  Daniei^. 


To  Win  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  May  10.  1943 
Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e\t.-nd  mv  remarks  in  the  Record,  1 
wish  tc  include  a  portion  of  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  its  lecent 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  by  Alfied  E^ 
^^-llo'^  v*ce  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Pilisbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  located  in 
mv  district  in  Minneapohs.  Minn. 

Mr  Mallon's  de.scription  of  the  causes 
?nd  stages  of  the  world  economic  disinte- 
piation  that  fallowed  the  last  war  seems 
to  me  most  penetrating  and  illuminating^ 
Equallv  so  I  believe  are  his  analysis  of 
our  present  situation  and  his  recom- 
mendations for  sound  reconstruction  of 
world  trade: 

The  ince^-saiit  thundor  of  'inillcry.  the 
whine  and  cra-h  of  high  "Pl^^'^^^-,;^;";.,',^! 
rat-tat-tat  of  machine  guns  gradually  s  ack 
ened  slowed  down  to  occasional  ^PUtttrs, 
then  stopped  A  deathly-^  silence  p. c vailed 
Blong  the  front.  It  was  November  11.  1918^ 
Alter  a  time,  rumor  spread  that  an  armis  ice 
had  been  sifned.  The  war  was  over  Viclurs 
and  vanquished  could  now  return  home  to 
their  families,  their  loved  ones— away  from 
var   they  hoped,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Manv  of  u.s  were  there.  M«"y  ,^'*^''^,^^^";V 
^•here-each  doing  his  bit  for  the  victory^ 
1h-  peace  meant  nothing  to  us  so  long  as 
the  vlar  was  won.  We  would  leave  the  rest 
to  the  diplomats.  We  were  tick  of  Europe 
and  Its  jealousies  and  hates,  its  rivalries  and 
intrigues.  Let  the  Europeans  settle  their 
own  mess.  It  was  no  affair  cf  ours.  We 
had  no  territorial  ambitions.  We  just  wanted 
to  go  home  and  forget  it. 

Fre-ident    WiWm    undertook    to    establish 
the  basis  of  the  peace  before  the  Arnustice. 
He  submitted  the  basic  principles  and  an  in- 
ternational orRanization  designed   to  main- 
tain peace.     The  Senate  opposed.     When   i.e 
tuck  the  Lia-^ue  l.^ue  to  the  people  on  the  trip 
which  wa.<.  to  co.t  him  his  life.  President  W  1 - 
son   stated    in   St.   Paul.   In   Scptcmbvr    1919 
-This  war  wn-^  a  war  to  make  similar  war?  im- 
possible.    Merely  to  win  this  war  and  to  stop 
It  that    is  to  make  it  certain  that  we  shall 
have   to  fight   another."     The  Senate,   sup- 
ported   by    an    apathetic    people,    sank    'lie 
Treaty  of  Versailles  by  their  reservations  to  tbe 
League   of   Nations   C.A-enant    in   early    1920. 
Latei  we  made  a  separate  p.ace  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers     Thus  we  deliberately  upset  the 
victors-   solid    front,   as   important    in   pefce 
as   la   war.     Vv'e   shrank    fiom    the    respon- 


sibility  of   maintaining   wcrld   peace.     This 
was  mistake  No.  1. 

By  failing  to  collaborate  and  by  abandon- 
ing as  a  nation  many  of  the  objectives  for 
which  the  war  was  fought,  we  failed  to  use 
a  great  and  active  asset:  The  confidence  of 
the  world  In  us.     That  was  mistake  No  2. 

On  the  economic  front  we  attempted  to 
maintain  a  so-called  favorable  balance  of 
trade  after  the  United  States  had  chai.ged 
from  a  debtor  nation  of  $3,000,000,000  before 
the  ^^ar  to  a  creditor  nation  of  more  than 
$20  000  000  000.  We  thought  we  could  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  The  E'^ergrncy 
Tariff  Act  was  parsed  m  1921.  followed  bv 
the    general    Tariff    Act    of    19^2.     This    vvas 

mistake  No.  3.  

To  force  exports  while  restricting  imports. 
we  float-d  huge  foreign  loans  in  this  coun- 
trv,  which  only  postponed  the  inevitable  co  - 
lapse.  The  foreigner  bought  goods  with  t h  s 
cr^lt  from  our  humming  i^^'l^^'^^^^^.l 
tuTcess  was  phenomenal  We  thought  we 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  Permanent  pros- 
p;ritv  even  though  defying  economic  law. 
Bu  by  failing  to  open  the  door  for  repay- 
ment, we  lost  our  money.     That  was  mistake 

^  The  close  of   the  war  found  economic  af- 
fahs     m     Europe     in     chaos.     International 

rade    was    di.sr'upted.     P-^^-^^X"  P?o 
national   currencies   were   m   disorder.     Pro- 
duct un    was    disoiganizcd      War    debts    ai^ 
reparations,   m  unheard  of  '^tims,  hung  liKe 
1    vo..r    nail    over    the    whole    scene      trance, 
^n^h  ened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States     rum  the  peace  treaty,  tried  to  exact 
a "uarantee   of   protection   from    Britain   in 
^as'e  of  a  German  attack.     Brita.n    foreseeing 
tlie   possibilities  of  trade  with  Germany,  de- 
clined   lest  such  a  promi.^e  smother  incipient 
coinmerclal     relations      France,     aloiie     ai.d 
litt  TV  alongMde  her  bigger  neighbor,  invaded 
he   Ruhr,   giving   further   Impetus  to   Euro- 
pean  .iationalism  and   sclt-sumciency 
^  Bv  the  middle  of  the  twenties,  with  Ger- 
^fnv    released    from    the    restrictions    upon 
^r  \ar:ff    autcmonomy    in     the     VersaiUes 
Treatv    the   movement  towr.rd   higher   tariffs 
aid  ?'ade  controls  expanded.     A  world  eco- 
nmlc  conference  in  1927  admitted  the  d^n 
eers  Inherent  in  the  rapid  r.se  of  tra   e  bar 
1    rler-^     and    sought    to    institute    measu.es    to 
'    haft'the  trend      But.  in  general,  these  mcas- 
uSs  were  unsuccessful.     Almost  everywhere 
l^ie  upward  trend  continued.     In  the  tJnitcd 
S^^tes  *t   was   manifested   in   the   months   of 
nublic  hearings  and  debate,  inaugurated  long 
S  e    he  beginning  of  the  depression,  which 
Smmated  In  the  highest  tar.lf  o(_  cmr  his- 
torv-the      llawley-Smoot      Act.     That      was 

"^Uelgi^'cans  declined  rapidly  Business 
sK^ed  'Sown.  The  stock  market  cntshe- 
The  ereat  depression  beuan.  Japan  mvao-a 
S'-.f  Britain  went  off  the  gold  ^tandard^ 
It  tier  C'^me  to  power  in  Germany  Amoi.g 
all  Hit  e-s  lies,  he  stated  one  outstanding 
uth  When  he  shouted.  -Germany  must  ^- 
nort  or  die-  under  the  peace  treaty.  0<-r- 
E  any  w-  expected  to  pay  reparations  wmie 
the  other  countries  closed  th^ir  doorb  to  the 
goods  which  were  the  cnly  n.rans  by  which 
Germanv  could  make  payment. 

Foreign  countries  adversely  affected  by  our 
tafiff    immediately   retaliated      Our   ^^^  ;^\': 
tur-1  products  were  among  the  hrst  to  suf- 
fer     With  foreign  markct.s  reduced,  supplies 
of   aerlculttiral   products  backed   up   in   tnis 
.   eotinu;.    Farm  prices  declined^   ^'l^T" 
'    couldnt    buy        Indtistry     wi  h    so     a  ge    a 
i    maik.>t   lost   m   this  country,  to  saj    uoihii.g 
I    c     abroad!  reduced  operations.     Unemplny- 
'    ment  followed,  and  widespread  economic  d- 
uess      Th"  tuneral  dirge  of  the  capitali-^tic 
svstem  was  widely  sung.     It  w..s  antiquated, 
thev  Tald.     some  new   political  systrms-so- 
Sism.  communism,  any  kind  -t  sy.tem  b 
capitalism-were    freely    discussed.      Fricht- 
ened  btisine^s  leaders  tried  everv  ccnceivab.e 
argument   to   popularize   the  system  ol  Hee 


enterprise.  IxDng  years  of  ""ferta  nty  fol- 
lowed.  Anybody  with  a  crackpot  idea  »as 
given  the  keys  of  the  city  Some  laws  were 
enacted  that  farslghted  business  should  have 
put  on  the  boc^ks  years  ago.  Some  laws  were 
enacted  that  never  should  have  been  on  the 
books  Tinkering  with  one  problem  produced 
a  dozen  new  ones.    Everything  was  doctored 

but  the  cause. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  capital- 
l.tic  system.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  gold  standard.  The  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem  had  not  failed.  We  had  Just  taken  them 
for  granted  and  forgotten  how  and  why  they 
functioned.  * 

Never    has    the    futility    and    folly    of    at- 
tempting to  deal  With  an  internaticnal  prob- 
lem   bv    purelv    nationalistic    measures    been 
better"  demonstrated.     In   frantic  efforts   to 
protect  monetary  sUbility  and  financial  sol- 
vencv   manv  nations  adopted  prohibitive  and 
dl'^crimlnatorv  tariffs,  quotas,  exchange  con- 
trols  clearing  and  compensation  agreements, 
or    other    forms    of    bilateralism    and    many 
other   devices   to   force   exports   and    restrict 
imports.     There  began  a  period  of  economic 
warfare  of  almost  savage  Intensity.     Retalia- 
tion and  counterretallation  set  up  a  vlcicus 
circle     of     trade     annihilation.     Prosperity 
vanished   and   living   standards  _^ent    into   a 
tail  cpin      It  was  a  clear  example  within  our 
own  "^generation  of  economic  warfare  becom- 
ing so  intense  that  it  finally  burst  Into  armed 
conflict. 

For  decades  unilateral  tariff  leg'.s.ation  had 
been  practiced  in  this  country      F.or  a  debt- 
or  nation   developing   natural   infant    indus- 
tries   it  has  certain  advantages      For  credit- 
or nations  with  a  highly   developed   indus- 
trial svstem.  it  has  quite  the  reverse  effect^ 
Congress-made      tariffs      have      traditionally 
be'-n    based    upon    logrolling,   partisan    poli- 
tics, and  grcup  pressures  n-.ther  than  i^on 
sound  economic  considerations  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  country.    Such  tariff  legis- 
lation provides   no  direct  bargaining  power 
to    obtain    from    foreign    countries    definite 
improvements  in  their  treatment  of  imports 
from  the  United  States     It  gives  no  consid- 
eration to  external  effects  or  foreign  reper- 
cussions.   Tariffs  made  by  Congrers  tend  to 
rise  higher  and  higher  under   the   accumu- 
lated liTipacts  of  group  and  regional  pressures 
untU  the  inevitable  break-down  occurs 
Bilateral  trade  agreements  a.-e  'nherently 

discriminatory.  They  are  '^^J'^'lZZ^lIl 
the  Nazis  employed  with  such  ruthlessness 
and  Vigor.  They  are  probably  the  most  ef- 
fective weapon  for  cut-throat  trading,  eco- 
nc^ic  oppression,  and  stifling  of  commerce 

which  the  ingenuity  cf  '"a"  ,^»V^^1  ,*" 
vised  The  abolition  ol  biloteraliBm  v..  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  the  economic  re- 
construction  of  the  world.  It  has  shon- 
sighted  attraction  for  countries  with  im- 
port balances  and  faced  with  balance-of-pay- 
ment  problems.  In  the  end  it  ler.ds  to  d^- 
aster  for  all.  , 

The   world   situation   was   out   of   control 
when  Mr    Hull  proposed  the  method  now  in- 
corporated in   the  Trade   Agreements  Act  cf 
1934   Whereby,  since  Congress  cannot  negoti- 
ate   it   specifies  the  policies,  principles,  cb- 
lectlves,  limitations,  and  delegates  authority 
lo  modify  our  tariff  rates  In  order  to  "b tarn 
from  foreign  countries  reciprocal  advantages 
or    American    trade.     Under    the    most-fa- 
vored-nation. provisic;n  written  ^tc.  the  agree- 
ment, the  same  rate  of  duty  app.:es  to  like 
^ticles  imported  from  any  friendly  country-^ 
whether  st^ch  tariff  is  hxed  by  statute  or  is 
rsJablished   pursuant   to   a   trade   agreement, 
-im  'a  ly.  products  of  the  United  States  re- 
ci^Je  all  concessions  which  the  other  coun- 
m-  mav  have  made,  or  which  It  may  make  in 
he  fut'ure.  to  the  same  producus.  when  they 
Ire  imported  from  a  third  country.     Equa    y 
V  i'uab  e  has  been  the  effect  of  the  generall- 
Ituon  of  trade-agreement  benefits  to  th^^d 
countries  in  restraining  them  frcm  d-^crm  ;- 
natmg  against  United  States  trade,    ^eur.y 
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2.  Should  there  bo  a  reciprocal  exchange    i 


7.  What  operating  and  commercial  rights. 

^i lA.j     l«     ...x.T...-^rvea    fr\    r\fh»>r    nUPStlOnS. 


assurance  of  at  least  an  adequate  mUiimum 
of  safety  in  all  International  air  transporta- 


u^e  or   rewnrkcd   lien,   will   provide   adequate 
baling  lor  the  autlclpated  cotton  crop. 


miuiy  luscious  premises,  all  of  which  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  alley-cat  talk. 


Greed    mu>t    be   disposed    ot    to   save    the 
present   as   well   as   future   ger.ciatlons   the 
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all  countries  have  practiced  discriminatory 
trMle  policies  of  one  type  or  another.  But, 
beeauae  they  desired  x*i  benciiL  in  their  trHde 
with  the  United  aut*»8  from  the  conce^isions 
which  this  country  h;ifi  made  in  trade  agree- 
menta.  they  have  'n  praclleally  all  cabes  re- 
frained fi-om  applying  higher  tariffs  to  prod- 
\icta  of  the  United  Slates  that  thc*,e  appli- 
cable to  the  same  products  coming  from  some 
other  country 

The  mechanism  provided  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  the  nonpoUtlcul,  pro- 
fessloniUly  qualified.  inierdepartmenLal  or- 
ganization which  utilizes  the  services  d  all 
available,  experts,  built  up  to  administer  it, 
)ia£  definitely  proved  Its  eflectiveness.  It  is 
free  of  congres-sional  log-rolUo^  and  partisan 
politics,  and  should  definitely  be  so  mjin- 
talned.  With  reference  to  the  npt;oilntlnv!  of 
such  agreements,  a  fcjrmcr  President  of  the 
American  Tariff  League  la  strong  opponent) 
Btiited:  "I  will  alro  stres-s  the  fact  that  in 
carrying  out  the  trade  agreement  policy  by 
Mr.  Hull,  great  cre<lit  shouici  be  given  to  the 
fact  tliat  there  has  been  no  suspicion  of  po- 
litical Influence  retrarding  the  reduction  In 
duties  on  any  article  placed  on  the  reciprocal 
trading  list  I  believe  that  everyone  who  has 
had  c>rcas:on  to  contact  the  siafT  thaf  makes 
up  the  schedules  miist  admit  that  re?»arriles8 
of  whether  we  approve  of  the  {xjII -y  or  not. 
the  agreements  are  prepared  solely  irom  the 
Tlewpolnt  of  endeavoring  to  Increase  foreign 
trade  with  the  least  Injury  to  domestic  In- 
dU!^  tries." 

The  Trade  Agreennent*  Act  offers  a  means 
Of  Incerasing  needed  imports  without  seri- 
ous injury  to  .my  rea.vm.jbly  elrtcient  domes- 
tic Industry  It  jx-rmiu^  tlie  ne'.otiatinK  of 
mutually  advantageous  conces-'-ions  'h.-  es- 
tab.Mshment  of  stahie  trading  conditio:ia, 
and  the  harmcnU>u«>  handlint;  of  international 
trade  relations  and  problems  It  was  the  one 
constructive  step  taken  by  our  Government 
In  the  Inierw.Hr  period  to  promote  peace, 
btit  the  eiuiclrnent  came  t<io  late  to  extln- 
giii-^h  tl:e  n.-imes  of  economic  war  all  over 
the  globe  It  was  t!.e  one  ray  of  light  In 
a    world    economic   black-out. 

When  the  act  came  u])  for  renewal  In  1937 
and  again   in    1940     It   was  oppo8«.'d   by  some 
Interests  which  seek  to  bene.'lt  fri  m  high  pro- 
tective  tarlfTs     The  manufacturer   who   de- 
nies the   right   of  g<ivernmtMit   to  contiol    hi.-^ 
business  i.s  often  the  very  ir.an  who  demand^ 
that    the  Goverirnent   control   the   competi- 
tion  of  foreign   gords   that   ralfrht   limit    his 
profits      He  does  not  realize  that  restriction 
of    imporus    by    high    tariffs    may   ea."^ily    lead 
to    regtmtMitatlon    in    the    export    Industries 
and  related  economic  activities— the  \ery  re- 
sult he  .seek."  to  avoid      He  forgets  that  free 
enterpii'^e  cannot  finicfinii  well  where  .selfb*h 
cr    iir.s'nirul    einnorrlc    advant.iges    are    p.>s- 
r'^st'd  b;    certain  ir;divldual  e^f^romic  grouj^s 
to   the  detriment   of  other  groups,  whether 
wUh'n  or  without  the  llmj's  of  the  United 
States      He   does    net    understand    that    eco- 
nomic freedom  Is  the  ba.«>is  of  all  freedoms, 
none  of  which  can  long  survive  its  destruc- 
tion     He   fail!"    to   realize    in   ref|Uesting   ap- 
proval   by   Conr:re5s   that   It    Is  as   lmp«i.<wlble 
for  Congress  to  negotiate    trade   ngreenient^ 
as  for  the  board  of  directors  to  approve  each 
Individual    sale    by   a    large    corporation      He 
fails   to  see  that  this  act  leaves  It  entirely 
to  free  enterprise   to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  created,  without  direct  jrovern- 
niental  intervention  In  foreign  trade  of  any 
kind       Vet    he    has    i-eslsted    virtually    every 
redUf'tion  hi  the  trade  agreements  that  have 
bren   n-^frotlated. 

Th?  attitude  of  these  Interests,  stipported, 
Bheep-llkc.  by  a  larje  part  of  our  pecp>.  Is 
due  prlmnrdy  to  a  misunderstanding  of  how 
foreign  trade  is  conducte<l  Because  we  live 
In  a  large  free-trade  area  with  a  common 
c;:rrency  we  nre  prone  to  corjclude  that  for- 
ei^n  trade  has  nq  more  financial  problems  or 


limitations  than  the  domestic.  Foreign 
tiade,  howevtr.  must  be  basically  barter.  It 
must  be  an  exchange  of  gootls  from  one  coun- 
try for  that  of  another,  with  a  view  to  mutual 
profit.  No  exchange  of  money  is  in\olVfd 
It  would  be  useless  to  sliip  baira  ol  paper 
money  from  China,  for  ii^tance.  to  this  coun- 
try to  pay  debts  or  buy  goods.  It  would  buy 
nothing  hfie.  It  is  of  value  only  in  China. 
Btit  Chiiube  .i^oods  can  be  stild  hfie,  and  the 
value  convorti-d  to  Anu  ricun  dollars  Should 
the  trade  beccine  unbulanctd.  ^jold  shipment* 
may  be  maile  to  ijalance  it.  hot  net  until  the 
exchange  ol  the  couniry  on  the  hhort  side  has 
declined  to  the  point  where  its  imports  are 
CiU'tailed  aiKl  exports  increased  So  lonp,  as 
trade  is  not  restricted  by  artificial  barriers. 
an  unbnlanr*ed  trade  situation  automatically 
corrttt.s  iU>ill 

B.isically.  thi-n,  foreign  trade  !.■>  an  exchange 
of  Roods  Anything  that  affects  that  sensi- 
tive l>aromeier  of  trade  directly  affects  the 
prosperity  of  the  countries  concerned  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  rise  of  trade  liaj- 
rlers  in  the  twenties  contribuu>d  to  the  world 
depression  at  the  end  of  the  twenties  Th^^ 
rapid  multiplication  of  tht-se  barrii  rs  in  the 
thirties  a'^gravated  and  [jroloimed  the  depres- 
sion, and  contributed  directly  to  World  War 
No.  2.  As  has  b«tn  so  ai>tly  s.iid.  internu- 
tlcnal  trade  must  move  across  International 
bouiulary  lines    or  armies  will. 

The  practicability  of  American  Isolation 
ended  with  the  close  of  World  War  No.  1 
Neither  from  the  point  of  view  of  military 
defense,  nor  of  economic  prosperity,  could  we 
continue  our  previous  phllo.sophy .  Yet.  as  U 
an  act  of  ("onpro'S  could  turn  back  the  pa;;e8 
of  historv  or  defy  economic  law.  our  Govern- 
ment, with  the  support  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  ix?ople.  both  unaware  ol  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  action,  delilxraiely 
returned  to  prewar  customs,  and  policies  in 
the  hope  that  because  tiiey  had  been  pre- 
vlou'^ly  satisfactory,  th>'y  would  again  be 
found  so.  even  under  the  chan>,'ed  j>o.>t,-war 
conditions  The  people  did  not  stop  to  thmk 
what  would  happen  to  living  standard.s  in 
America  if  people  m  one  Stale  could  not  do 
business  with  people  in  another  State  World 
thinking  alwaj-s  lags  behind  the  march  of 
events. 

There  are  indications  tliat  mnny  ol  our 
people  are  thinking  today  in  tiie  pattern. 
tlioU'j;h  not   the  details,  of   l'J19 

Ei.s'hteen  months  a^'o  many  Americans  be- 
lieved America  was  a  self-contained  unit 
which  cotild  fight  off  the  whole  world.  Tcxiay 
we  are  .short  of  rubber,  tin.  copi;er  petroleum, 
meat,  coffee  surar,  many  foods,  and  other 
strategic  materials  Our  disrupted  domestic 
economy  will  become  worse  With  all  our 
great  resources,  our  boasifd  self-sufficiencv 
dl."5Hppe:ir9  in  1  brief  year  And  don  I  let 
anybfKly  tell  you  lend-lease  is  to  blame 

Our  long  reliance  on  our  inexhaustible  re- 
sotirces  is  due  for  a  rude  awakening  In  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota  hK-h-grade  Superior 
Irr  n  ore  (50  percetit.  or  better  iron  content) 
is  disappearing  so  rapidly  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  drain  It  will  bo  exhausted  in  3  to  5 
years'  time.  Americas  copper  reserves  arc 
estimated  at  not  to  exceeil  10  years,  and  lead 
6  years.  Zinc  and  mercury  reserves  are  criti- 
cally short.  Our  present  self-sutnciency  In 
alumintim  Is  at  the  expense  of  exhausting 
our  bauxite  resources  in  '2  to  3  years.  We 
have  always  been  dependent  on  foreign 
source.'  for  nickel  and  tin  No  new  major  iMi 
fields  have  Ix^en  discovered  The  older  fields 
are  steadily  being  depleted  and  have  now  an 
estimated  life  of  only  14  years.  Our  euor- 
motis  resources  are  rapidly  being  shot  away, 
used  up,  and  sunk  as  each  day  rolls  by  The 
bottom  of  our  natural  stork  piles  is  now  oe- 
comlr^,-?  visible  Surely,  it  must  be  evident 
that  In  a  few  years"  time  we  will  be  so  de- 
pendf'nt  on  foreign  sovirces  of  supply  for 
many    more    vit&lly   e.s6enilal   war   Oiateriaia 


tliat  we  could  not  fight  a  third  world  war 
successfully  without  those  foreign  s<jurccs  of 
supply. 

The  terrific  destruction  of  modern  warfare. 
the  mcrea.sing  menaces  to  ciu  national  t^cu- 
rity.  the  direct  effect  ol  foreign  relations  on 
our  domestic  economy-  all  mean  tiiat  the 
United  SLatt.s  must  t>ecome  Inteinatlcnalis- 
tlc-mindid  to  preserve  Its  own  existence. 

lu  determiDing  our  coiintry  s  f  ture  foreign 
policy  we  must  subordinate  all  narrow  consid- 
erations to  the  broad  policies  of  our  national 
well  being  and  security  Political  panics 
Will  differ  on  domestic  Issues,  but  to  merit  the 
confidence  and  support  of  tiie  voteis.  to  es- 
tablish the  foundation  for  an  enduring  peace 
all  parties  muot  face  the  world  with  a  solid 
front  on  one  foreign  policy  for  America.  The 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreement.';  Act  in  Its 
present  form  by  a  laree  nonpartisan  majority 
Is  No.  1  on  the  American  must  list  for  win- 
ning the  peace.  Its  renewal  will  demonstrate 
to  an  anxious  waiting  world  that  we  will  col- 
laborate with  other  nations  In  constructing 
the  post-war  world.  It  is  Ufclcss  to  talk  In- 
ternational cooperation  unless  we  continue 
the  machinery  to  implement  it. 


Civil  Aviation  Problems 


EXTEN6ION  OF  RKMARKS 


HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  rrxAs 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF   TUE   UNITED  STATES 

Mondau.  Man  10  'Icoislatnc  day  of 
Monday    May  J),  19i2 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Uie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  li.st  of  ques- 
tions whidi  are  today  enKaginu  the  at- 
tention of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  m  Ahich  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  is  Interested. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
orderwl  Lo  bt  printed  ui  Uie  Record,  as 
follows: 

STKTTMrtn  or  rMi«nnTA?«rr  rrvn.  AnAxioN 

QfESnONS 

Important  long-range  problems  In  the  Held 
I  of  civil  aviation  must  be  rtsolved  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Governmeut  de- 
sires to  secure  intelligent  advice  and  Informed 
opinions  from  qualified  persons  on  these 
problems. 


A  statement  of  Important  aviation  ques- 
tions appears  below.  They  are  being  circu- 
lated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  after 
consultation  with  Uie  Interdepa:  tmer.tal 
Committee  on  International  Aviation. 

If  you  wish  to  comment  on  the  Usues  raised 
by  any  or  all  of  these  questions  your  ccm- 
mcnu  should  be  sent  on  or  before  June  1, 
1943.  to  Civil  Aeronautics  Bo.ird,  Washington. 
D  C. 

1.  What  international  air  routes  are  of 
major  commercial  importance  for  post-war 
United  States  operations? 

(A  complete  map  recording  a  Judgment  as 
to  the  routes  mr^st  desiraljle  on  the  basu  ol 
c^immerclal  consideratlona  and  operating 
factors  would  be  helplul  The  map  mtf-ht 
well  be  accompanied  by  an  analytical  c-  m- 
men'ary  on  the  relative  importance  of  the 
routes  for  early  operation,  the  trading  centers 
at  which  commercial  rights  are  most  deMied. 
and  technical  operating  factors  in  relation  to 
existing  and  prospective  types  of  flying 
equipment.) 
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im*  in  his  battle  with  the  Old  Scratch.    He    I   rose  in  February  for  the  thlrty-flrst  conaecu- 
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2  Should  there  be  a  reciprocal  exchange 
with  other  countries  of  general  rights  of  air 
passage,  together  with  the  right  to  land  for 
relueling  and  other  technical  purposes,  lu 
international  air  transport? 

(Rights  of  transit  for  commercial  aircraft 
are  to  be  distinguished  here  from  commercial 
air  rights,  1.  e,  to  engage  In  trad-.  The 
rights  of  tratv-lt  referred  to  In  the  question 
are  those  which  would  peimit  the  a' r -carrier 
operations  of  one  country  to  traverse  the  ter- 
r-tory  of  another  without  the  right  to  pick 
up  or  discharge  traffic  withlr  that  country. 
The  acquisition  of  a  general  right  of  freedom 
of  transit  In  this  sense  might  be  sufficiently 
advantageous  to  Justify  the  United  States  In 
generally  granting  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity 
Mmllar  trai.fit  rights  to  foreign  operations 
ever  Its  territories.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  Is  no  general  reciprocal  exchange  of 
such  rights  of  transit,  presumably  such 
rights  wculd  be  acquired  and  granted  by  the 
United  States  only  in  connection  with 
negotiations     respecting     specific     transport 

services  I 

3  In  the  event  rights  of  transit  through 
United  States  territory  of  the  character  cov- 
ered by  question  No  2  are  granted  to  foreign 
carriers,  should  their  operations  be  restricted 
to  a  designated  small  number  of  airports  and 
airways,  or  be  permitted  to  use  any  airport 
or  airwav  available  for  general  civil  use? 

4  Should  those  foreign  operations  au- 
thorized to  pick  up  and  discharge  Interna- 
tional traffic  within  United  States  territory 
be  permitted  to  do  so  only  at  a  few  points 
on  or  near  our  coast  or  borders,  or.  on  the 
other  hand,  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  points 
well  into  the  Interior? 

(Customs,  immigration,  and  public  health 
problems  have  an  important  bearing  on  ques- 
tions Nos.  3  and  4  It  must  be  kept  In  mind 
also  that  if  a  restrictive  position  is  taken  by 
the  United  States  on  questions  Nos  3  and  4, 
It  wUl  be  likely  to  t>e  foUowed  by  other  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  United  States  flag  oper- 
ations to  their  territories.) 

5  Would  international  commercial  avia- 
tion be  assisted  appreciably  by  the  establish- 
ment  of  free  zones  In  States  located  on  Im- 
portant International  routes  wherein  cargo 
could  be  unloaded  and  stored,  repair  facilities 
maintained,  Etafl  members  housed,  and  the 

(Landlocked  States  have  benefited  consid- 
erably from  the  establishment  of  free  zones 
located  in  ports  through  which  their  com- 
merce had  to  pass.  If  air  freight  develops 
as  some  expect,  free  zones  for  such  traffic 
may  have  a  similar  importance  for  States  de- 
pendent upon  routes  crossing  the  territory 
of  other  States  ) 

6  Assuming  that  many  foreign  govern- 
ments win  be  willing  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  commercial  air  rights 
only  on  some  basis  of  reciprocity,  what  type 
of  agreement  would  seem  most  likely  to  meet 
the  standard  of  reciprocity  without  retard- 
ing the  development  of  air  transportation? 

(For    example,    are    directly    competitive 
routes   to  be  established   by   two  countries, 
or    on  the  other  hand,  should  an  effort  be 
made   to  place   in   effect    a   division   of   dif- 
ferent routes  between  the  nations  concerned 
so  aa  to  avoid  direct  paralleling  of  services? 
If    this    is    done,    there    will    be    some    good 
routes  from  which  the  United  States  will  be 
excluded   in   exchange   lor   the   privilege   of 
en'oying   others   exclusively.     In   comment- 
ing    it    should    be    remembered    that    more 
than  one  foreign  nations  carriers  may  seek 
to    operate    on    the    same    route.      Another 
phase  of  this  question  Is  suggested  by   the 
tendency    in    pre-war    negotiations    to    put 
limits  on  total  volume  of  operations  which 
were    very    low,    very    rigid,    and   not    easily 
revised      Should  future  agreements  continue 
to  impose  limits  on  frequency  of  service  and 
similar  matters?) 


7.  What  operating  and  commercial  rights, 
not  specified  in  response  to  other  questions, 
will  t>e  needed  for  International  airline 
operations? 

(This  covers  problems  which  present  spe- 
cial difficulties,  such  as  rights  to  maintain 
communication  service,  meteorological  serv- 
ice, to  keep  American  personnel  stationed 
in  the  territory  of  other  stfites  and  the  like. 
Consideration  aL'o  should  be  given  to  the 
length  of  time  for  which  agreements  thould 
be  negotiated.) 

8.  Should  United  States  air  carriers  nego- 
tiate directly  with  foreign  governments  to 
secure  International  air  transport  operating 
rights,  and.  If  so,  to  what  extent  and  under 
what  conditions? 

(It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  entirely  for  defermination  by  this 
country:  governments  frequently  refuse  to 
negotiate  on  air  rights  except  through  diplo- 
matic   channels.) 

9.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  condi- 
tions should  United  States  air  carriers  en- 
gage in  both  domestic  and  International  air 
transportation? 

(Tills  question  involves,  among  other 
things,  the  prospective  economic  magnitude 
of  the  foreign  air  commerce  of  the  United 
States  In  relation  to  domestic  air  commerce. 
It  raises  the  question  whether  carriers  en- 
gaged in  domestic  operations  should  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  operations  into  the 
International  field.  Conversely,  it  brings 
forward  the  question  of  whether  American 
air  carriers  engaged  in  foreign  air  transpor- 
tation should  be  permitted  to  have  terminals 
In  the  interior  of  the  United  States  when 
such  terminals  are  major  points  of  origin 
or  destination  of  trade  and  travel,  as  well 
as  whether  such  carriers  should  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  domestic  air  transportation  on 
appropriate  extensions  of  their  foreign  routes 
into  the  United  States.) 

10.  Should  the  United  States  develop  for- 
eign air  transportation  mainly  through  one 
company  or  should  there  be  regional  com- 
panies (perhaps  with  competition  in  those 
regions  where  traffic  warrants),  and,  if  so. 
what  should  the  regions  be? 

11.  If  the  foreign  air  commerce  of  the 
United  States  Is  mainly  carried  on  through  a 
single  company  or  through  regional  monop- 
olies to  what  extent,  if  any,  should  such  a 
company  or  companies  be  governmentally 
owned,  financed,  managed,  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulated? 

(Other  countries  have  seen  fit  for  various 
reasons  to  subject  their  International  air 
transport  enterprises  to  a  substantial  amount 
of  government  control  through  ownership  and 
otherwise.) 

12  Should  International  air-transport  op- 
erations be  conducted  In  whole  or  In  part 
through  internationally  owned  and  controlled 
Government  corporations;  and  If  so,  to  what 

extent? 

(In  addition  to  other  possible  far-reaching 
implications  of  this  question,  it  would  Include 
the  possibility  of  utUlzing  such  International 
Eovernment  corporations  for  providing  service 
on  thin-traffic  routes  and  In  the  territories 
of  the  vanquished  countries.) 

13  Should  a  permanent  international  or- 
ganization bP  established  to  (1)  formulate 
international  safety  standards  with  respect  to 
flight  rules,  traffic  control,  operational  pro- 
cedures, navigation  facilities,  certification 
of  ah-craft  airworthiness,  or  certification  of 
airman  competency;  (2)  control  economic 
matters  such  as  passenger  and  cargo  rates  or 
methods  of  competition;  or  (3)  establish  and 
operate  International  airways.  International 
airports,  and  aids  to  International  air  nav-1- 
gatlon?  If  such  an  organization  Is  estab- 
lished, how  should  it  be  constituted? 

(Obviously  there  would  be  advantages  both 
for  international  trade  in  aircraft  and  for  the 


assurance  of  at  least  an  adequate  minimum 
of  safety  In  all  International  air  transporta- 
tion If  airworthiness  requirements  and  safety 
regulations  could  t)e  uniform  all  over  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great 
practical  dlsadvanUges  In  reconciling  a  mul- 
titude of  national  and  Individual  views  to  se- 
cure such  uniformity,  and  the  process  of 
amendment  might  become  Intolerably  slow 
and  cf  mpllcated.  Comments  are  desired  upon 
the  degree  of  desirability  of  uniformity  of 
practice  as  to  safety  standards,  either  in  the 
whole  field  or  with  respect  to  certain  basic 
features,  and  as  to  the  machinery  tMrough 
which  the  matter  might  best  be  treated.  The 
regulation  of  rates  and  other  competitive 
factors  presents  special  difficulties  In  the  In- 
ternational field.  Illustrated  by  the  history  of 
shipping  as  well  as  of  aviation.) 

14.  K  an  international  organization  of  the 
kind  referred  to  In  question  No.  13  is  not 
established:  (1)  Should  conditions  be  im- 
posed on  foreign  airmen  with  respect  to  com- 
pliance with  United  States  safety  standards? 
(2)  should  conditions  be  Imposed  on  foreign 
aircraft  with  respect  to  United  States  air- 
worthiness requirements?  and  (3)  should 
controls  t>e  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  the  passenger  and  cargo  rates,  eompet- 
Itive  practices,  and  other  economic  phases  of 
operations  of  foreign  carriers? 

(In  considering  this  problem  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  other  nations  probably 
would  impose  on  United  States  airmen,  air- 
craft, and  air  carriers  conditions  similar  to 
those  imposed  by  the  United  Stat«8  on  fcre'ga 
nationals.) 

15.  What  disposition  should  l>e  made  of 
surplus  aircraft  owned  by  the  government, 
suitable  or  convertible  for  civil  use,  and 
through  what  governmental  machinery? 

(This  question  looks  mainly  to  the  end  of 
the  war  and  would  Include  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  making  such  surplus  air- 
craft available  to  air  carriers  for  commercial 
use.  of  their  possible  sale  in  part  to  foreign 
carriers,  or  to  any  other  methods  of  disposal 
that  may  appear  approprlat«.) 

16  In  general,  what  steps  should  be  taken 
by  government  and  the  industry  to  facUltate 
the  conversion  of  aircraft  manufacturing  to 
a  peace-time  basis  when  the  time  comes? 

(As  m  the  case  of  other  questions,  the 
answer  to  this  one  may  become  more  clear 
at  a  later  date.  Any  recommendations  which 
can  be  made  at  this  time  will  be  welcome.) 
17.  What  other  problems  and  recommenda- 
tions In  relation  to  International  air  trans- 
portation should  receive  the  active  considera- 
tion of  this  Government? 

(Suggestions  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning other  problems  not  specifically  listed 
win  be  most  welcome.) 


Tribute  lo  tiie  Late  GroTer  Bond 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAaOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday  May  3),  1943 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarl:s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  beautiful  and  most 
unusual  tribute  to  the  late  Orover  Bond 
one  of  the  most  beloved  churchmen  of 
Charlotte.  N.  C.  who  died  suddenly  the 
day   before   Christmas.     This  editorial 
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T.i.h  nrices  for  food,  scarcity  of  food.   1   policies,  if  carried  out,  will  be  as  dangerous 
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was  written  by  Mr.  Tom  P.  Jimison.  noted 
lawyer,  minister,  and  journalist,  whose 
series  of  articles  entitled  "Out  of  the 
Night  at  MorRanton"  for  the  first  time 
brouKht  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  the  conditions  of  this 
State  institution  for  the  mentally  ill,  re- 
sulting in  a  most  exhaustive  mvestiga- 
tion  brought  about  at  the  Instance  of 
Governor  Broughton  and  quickly  rem- 
edied by  adequate  appropriations  made 
by  the  recent  North  Carolina  Legislature. 
This  tribute  appeared  in  the  Charlotte 
News.  April  6,  1943,  and,  as  this  news- 
paper states,  is  fit  to  rank  with  the  best 
of  uniformly  fine  Jimison  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AuLD  Lang  Stke — Remembering  Orover  Bond 
(By  Tom  P   Jlmlbon  ) 

(The  late  Qrover  Bond,  one  of  Charlottes 
mtjst  bfloved  churchmen,  died  suddenly  the 
day  before  Chrlstma.s  For  hvmdreda.  his 
death  was  a  great  shock  and  a  deep  loss  It 
was  thus  to  Tom  Jimison,  an  old.  admiring, 
k.vine:  friend.  We  think  this  tribute,  in- 
spired by  that  long  frlend.'ship  between  the 
two  men,  U  flit  to  rank  with  the  be.st  of 
uniformly  fine  Jlmlaon  work — Editors,  the 
News.) 

T'other  day  I  had  to  go  up  to  the  Great 
Smokies  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  kinsman, 
nnd  I  came  back  through  Charlotte  to  say 
howdy  to  the  old  burg.  But  it  wasn't  all 
there. 

Vea.  the  tmll  buildings  were  there,  and  I 
SAW  a  whole  paasel  of  my  old  friends.  There 
was  Marlon  Davis,  the  merchant,  and  Tom 
Leak,  the  colored  barber.  I  saw  Word  Wood 
and  Jim  Armstrong.  Eminctt  Kerr,  and  Tom 
Moore,  Marvin  Ritch,  and  John  Porter,  the 
brethren  at  MeUou's  and  tlie  boys  at  Uie 
News.  But  Bump'n  had  gone  wrong  since 
I  aojouined  in  the  Mecklenburg  metropolis. 
Sump'n  was  mUsm'  that  left  an  empty  place 
in  my  heart  and  a  lonesome  place  against 
the  sky      It  was  Grover  Bond. 

You  see  Grover  and  I  Jouied  Hol.ston  con- 
ference ttigether  when  we  were  but  callow 
youths.  We  served  adjoining  pastorates  In 
the  Virginia  Cumberlands  away  back  yander 
when  a  silver  dollar  was  as  big  as  a  wagon 
wheel  and  a  paper  one  looked  like  a  blanket. 
Wc  got  paid  every  3  montiis,  ifleu  our  mem- 
bers happened  to  have  the  money  and  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  notion,  and  they  called 
it  "quarterage  '  But.  shucks,  we  were  not 
Interested  In  money.  We  were  going  to  save 
the  world.  We  tramped  over  the  hills  and 
preached  In  lonely  little  school  houses  and 
shabby,  unpalnted  churches  where  the  peo- 
ple had  no  ora;ans  nor  soni^books,  but  we  saw 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shine  on  dingy  walLs 
and  heard  His  stately  tramp  on  uncarpeted 
floors  as  He  sptike  peace  and  pardon  to 
trtmbled  old  wayfarers.  Such  whs  our  re- 
ward 

In  later  years  we  served  adjoining  pas- 
torates In  Montana,  In  Tennessee,  and  In 
North  Carolina,  and  we  kept  up  a  sort  of 
desultory  corresp<indence  as  long  as  Grover 
Bond  lived.  I  fell  from  grace,  not  once,  but 
many  times  but  it  made  no  never  mind  to 
Grover  B<jnd  He  kept  going  ahead  until  he 
filled  the  pulpits  of  great  churches  and  be- 
came a  presiding  elder  But  he  continued  to 
love  me.  Jes'  kept  on  a-overlookln'  my  dlviga- 
tlons  and  obliquities,  and  kept  on  a-prayln' 
for  me.  When  I  say  that  he  was  a  good  man 
I  mean  that  he  really  was 

He  thought  good  things  about  his  felJow 
humans,  said  guod  things  about  them,  and 
never  wae  quite  so  nappy  as  when  he  covild 
give  somebody  a  lift  whu  was  having  a  hard 


time  In  his  battle  with  the  Old  Scratch.  He  I 
loved  people,  and  I  reckon  that  Is  the  greatest  I 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  most  any  man 

If  there  are  In  Heaven  any  angels  with 
broken  pinions,  or  any  little  angels  who  are 
sorter  afeared  to  fly  very  high,  I  bet  Grover 
Is  hobnobbing  around  with  them,  a-tryln"  to 
mend  broken  wings,  or  enccruraglng  the  little 
fellers  to  fly  a  leetle  mite  higher.  He'd  show 
'em  some  good  safe  places  to  light  and  have  a 
big  time  sorter  helping  around. 

But  I  need  my  old  comrade  of  the  Cross 
down  here  In  this  sinful  old  world  It  never 
.seemed  able  to  get  hold  of  him  like  it  could 
me  He  was  spiritually  heavier  than  I  ever 
was  and  Its  gravitating  pull  its  devilish  mag- 
netism couldn't  draw  him  Into  Its  mlasmlc 
marshes  and  mess  a^id  momix  him  up.  And 
It  rould  do  all  that  to  me. 

Grover,  If  you  read  this  up  in  Heaven.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  Charlotte  ain't  like 
it  u.sed  to  be.  not  to  me  I  think  I  like  Rock- 
Ingham  t>etter.  But  I  got  one  more  little 
favor  I  crave  at  your  hand.s  It  can't  be  many 
years  until  I  shall  come  blundering  In  up 
there,  and  I  wish  you'd  sorter  hang  around 
the  side  entrance  and  get  one  of  your  cronies 
among  the  angels  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  back 
gate.  f(jr  I  fear  me  that  I'm  a-goln  to  need  a 
little  help  about  getting  In.  I  shall  want  you 
to  speak  a  word  or  so  In  my  behalf,  and, 
Grover,  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  do  It  And 
may  the  earth  lie  lightly  upon  your  mortal 
remains  down  here  till  the  morning  breaks 
and  the  darkness  flees  away 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  Zfrw   BAMPSHIXZ 

IN  THE   SENATE  OP  THE  IWITED  STATES 

Mondau.  May  10  ileoislatiie  day  of 
Monday.  May  J),  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Subsidizing  Inflation,"  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  10.  This  is 
an  editorial  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
of  every  other  citizen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a-  follows: 

suBsrorziNO   rmn-ATioN 

At  the  same  time  as  it  hits  published 
doUars-and-cents  ceilings  on  retail  food  prices 
to  go  Into  effect  today,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  announced  another  p(jl- 
Icy  of  the  first  Importance.  It  will  roll 
back  by  an  average  of  10  percent.  effectKe 
J.ine  1,  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  beef, 
veal,  pork.  lamb,  mutton,  colTee.  and  butter; 
and  it  will  do  this  with  the  aid  of  sub- 
sidies. 

This  policy  seems  primarily  a  political 
response  to  the  recent  demands  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  OrganiZii- 
tlons.  and  the  American  Federation  cu 
Labor.  Union  leaders  have  sought  to  give 
the  impression  that  living  costs  have  be<  n 
racing  ahead  while  wages  alone  have  been 
held  stationary,  frozen  under  the  "Little 
Steel"  formula  This  picture  lb  a  false  one. 
Even  If  we  take  as  oui  standard  the  ex- 
tremely high  wage  levels  of  January  1941  we 
find  that  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  all 
wage-earners  In  25  manufacturing  Industries 


rose  In  February  for  the  thlrty-flrst  conaecu- 
tlve  month  of  rises,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Indu.'-trlal  Conference  Board  figures, 
to  2«  4  percent  atxjve  the  January  1941  level. 
And,  in  spite  of  an  18  4  percent  Increase  tn 
living  costs  In  this  period,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  manufacturing  wage-earners 
weekly  Income  waa  21  2  percent  grenter 
last  February  than  It  had  been  In  Janunry 
1941  For  a  further  ompari&in  the  actual 
purchasing  p<iwer  of  the  manufacturing 
wage-earner's  weekly  wage  wa*  512  per>x  nt 
higher  last  February  than  In  1929  This 
dties  not  U>ok  like  unbearable  8acrm«"  m 
wartime.  But.  In  spit  of  this  L,tate  uf  aflans. 
union  leaders  h.ive  been  demanding  txjtl.  a 
roll-back  of  prices  and  a  further  roll-forward 
of   waees 

Public  oflncials  and  others  who  have  not 
troubled  to  Inform  themselves  closely  on  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  are  supporting  these 
demands.  In  order  to  achieve  (at  least  tem- 
porarily) a  result  that  would  otherwise  be 
Impossible,  these  groups  have  been  advocat- 
ing the  payment  of  Government  subsidies  to 
support  producers  or  processors  who  would 
otherwise  be  forced  to  stll  at  a  loss.  The 
administration  has  now  announced  the  adop- 
tion of  this  device  In  the  field  of  food. 

Whether  we  consider  the  policy  wise  or  not. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  payment  of 
moderate  governmental  subsidies  for  certain 
special  purposes  is  capable  of  playing  a  sec- 
ondary and  minor  role  in  the  battle  against 
inflation.  But  even  on  the  most  favorable 
view.  It  Is  absurd  to  talk  of  Government  sub- 
sidles,  as  some  ardent  advocates  have  talked 
of  them,  as  If  they  represented  a  primary 
weapon  ngain.'-t  Inflation.  They  do  not  In 
the  least  deal  with  basic  causes.  They  are 
like  cleaning  a  room  by  sweeping  the  dirt 
under  the  bed.  or  postponing  a  flood  by  rais- 
ing the  height  of  the  dam 

There  is  only  one  fundamental  way  to 
comtjBt  Inflation.  That  Is  either  to  prevent 
the  pumping  out  of  excess  purchasing  power, 
or  to  siphon  oil  such  excess  purchasing  power, 
before  It  has  had  an  opportunity  to  produce 
its  effects,  by  drastic  taxation.  The  admin- 
istration has  lacked  the  political  ci  urage  to 
pursue  either  course.  C(  ngress  has  not  held 
down  farm  prices,  the  President  has  rot  held 
down  Industrial  wages,  and  neither  has  yet 
been  willing  on  a  brtiad  enuugh  scale  to  sub- 
stitute mass  taxation  for  class  taxation. 

The  great  political  and  economic  danger  of 
governmental  subsidies  is  that  they  postpone 
the  appearance  of  Inflation  while  building  up 
the  reality  They  permit  (for  a  time)  high 
wares  with  comparatively  low  living  co.sts. 
They  mean  (for  a  time)  hieh  prices  for  pro- 
ducers with  h-w  prlce.«  f<;r  consumers.  This 
is  the  politician's  paradi.oe  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  whv  the  policy  of  siib,'ldle5  seem.«  at  the 
moment  the  political  path  of  lea.'t  resistance. 
But  thr'-e  fiir-seemlng  Immediate  results 
ore  precisely  v.hnt  mnke  the  policy  so  danifer- 
ous  If  Inflation  Is  not  being  reflected 
immediately  in  rising  prices.  It  Is  none- 
theless surely  being  built  up  In  even 
greater  strength  behind  the  d  m  that  con- 
ceals it  The  Federal  deflrlt,  as  a  result  of 
the  policy,  becomes  even  greater  than  other- 
wise The  national  debt  mounts  even  faster 
than  otherwise  Ei.'en  more  excess  purchas- 
ing power  I,"  pumped  out  through  the  sub- 
s-dies, to  exert  Its  Inevit.ible  ultimate  effect. 
By  keeping  down  price.'  artificially  throuRh 
subsidies,  the  Government  encourages  the 
consumption  of  scarce  Items  Instead  of  dls- 
ccuraglnR  It  The  effect  nf  the  policy  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  a  sales  tax  Subsidies  lower 
price*  Instead  of  raising  them  and  mran  In- 
creased Government  e.rprnditiires  instead  of 
Increa.^ed  Ciovernment  revenues 

Not  the  least  danj?er  of  ttie  .«iifcsldy  policy 
Is  that  of  Increased  p  'litical  control  over  pro- 
ducers and  procTS'^oris  of  all  sorts  The  pro- 
ducers   Solvency    and    economic   life  depend 
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rot  en  what  he  gets  for  his  good*  tn  the  mar- 
ket but  on  his  Government  subsidy  Once 
this  dependence  is  established,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment can  tell  the  producer  that  his  sub- 
sdy  will  not  be  continued  unless  he  does  this 
or  that  or  the  other.  It  Is  another  step  to- 
ward authoritarian  control  In  being  deeply 
6U,'piclous  of  it.  farm  groups  hi.ve  shown  a 
sound  instinct. 

The    subsidv    pollcv    increases    the   oppor- 
tunities  for   public   scandals.     If    It    Is   used 
Simply  to  keep  marginal   producers   p.-oduc- 
Ing    It   leads   to  the  paradoxical   result   that 
the  more  Inefficient  a  producer  is,  the  more    i 
the   Government    pays    him      How   does   the    , 
Government  determine  his  costs  for  purposes 
of  the  subsidy'     How  does  the  Government    , 
secure   anv   cfflclencv   when    it    thus  removes 
the    normal    penalty    for    inefficiency?     How 
do  we  avoid  scandal  on  the  one  hand  or  com- 
plete Government  management  en  the  other? 
If  a  flnt  subsidy  for   each   unit  sold   is  paid 
to  all  producers  in  a  clven  time,  how  do  we 
determine,  without  breeding  new  armies  of 
preisure  groups,  how  large  the  subsidy  shcu|cl 
be  and  why  one  group  of  producers  should 
be  selected  lather  than  another? 

Those  rc^ponnble  lor  the  new  subsidy  plan 
estimate  that  it  will  cost  (presumably  each 
yean  from  $300,OOCi.COO  to  $600,000,000  If  It 
does  then  it  will  be  a  comparatively  m.nor 
measure  In  Its  efftct  on  production  or  infla- 
tion But  it  Is  chimerical  to  imagine  that 
subsidies  are  so  ma»;ical  that  6300.000,000  of 
them  will  p:ug  an  inflationary  gap  of  the 
crdcr  of  «30  000,000,000.  This  Is  to  expect 
every  dollar  somehow  to  do  the  work  of  a 
hundred.  The  pre  bablliiy  is  that  once  the 
policy  of  subsidies  Is  embarked  upon  it  will 
grow  in  all  directions 

Congress  has  been  repeatedly  asked  to  au- 
thorize   the    type   of   food    subsidy    that    the 
Administration   is  now   announcing      It   has 
repeatedly  refused  to  do  so.     In  now  adopt- 
ing  the   policy   through    the   Reconstruction 
Finance    Ccrporatlcn,    the    President    is    by- 
passing Conqres.s      He  Is  once  more  ao'^t.  In 
brief,  substantially  wliat  he  was  rebuked  for 
doing  in   the  case  of    his  «25  000   net   salary 
llmitPtion  order.     No  domestic  policy  of  such 
vital  importance,  even  If  one  could  grant  that 
It  was  above  criticism  on  economic  erounds. 
oucht    to   be   adopted   wlth<  ut    securing   the 
expre5S   consent    of    the   peoples    representa- 
tive In  Congress. 


The  Farm  Problem 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

OF    TTXAS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATE3 


Monday.  May  10  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3>,  1943 

Mr  O'DANIF-L.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  signed 
statement  of  the  National  Farm  Com- 
mittee meeting  in  Washington,  relatmg 
to  the  agricultural  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record   as  follows: 

Mat   6,   1943. 
Officials  of   the  National  Farm  Committee 
meeting  In  Washington  adopted  the  following 
Etiiicment; 


•1  High  prices  for  food,  scarcity  of  food, 
and  black  markets  are  due  to  icw-ccUing 
prices  on  farm  commodities  and  limited  pro- 
duction as  charged  here  today  by  the  National 
Farm   Committee, 

"2.  The  necessity  for  ceilings  and  rationing 
has  grown  cut  of  shortage  of  production  The 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  lim- 
its on  production  and  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration ceilings  are  steadily  reducing  pro- 
duction; and  unless  the  Congress  reas.'-erts  its  | 
power  and  gives  affirmative  relief  at  once 
stark  famine  and  want  of  food  will  be  abroad  j 
m  the  United  States. 

-3    The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have    , 
never  a.-ked  for  and  do  not  new  ask  for  profits 
on  farm  operations  In  time  of  war  and  na-    , 
fona' perl     The  farmers  of  the  United  Sta'es    i 
have    real.zcd    for    many    months    that    they 
could   not   produce   sufficient   food   and   fiber 
under  the  handicaps  imposed  on  rgricuUure 
by  the  Federal  adminlEtration  and  the  hun- 
dreds of   planners  in   Uie  many   Federal   bu-    1 

rcaus,  ,  ,, 

-4    The    national    administration    Is    well    i 
aware  of  all  these   facts.     These   facts  have 
been  repeatedly  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
President,   the   Agricultural   Adjustment   Ad- 
ministration, the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion  and  Works  Progress  Administration,  and 
all  other  governmental  agencies.    The  serious- 
ness of  the  existing  situation   is  readily  ad- 
mitted by  all  of  thrm.    These  planners  on  ac- 
count   of    their    determination    to    force    the 
pef)ple  of  the  United  States  into  an  interna- 
tional planned  economy  would  rather  see  our 
people  hungry,  our  armed  forces  endangered 
and  r-sk  defeat  In  the  war  and  destruction  of 
American  liberties  than  to  abandon  their  pet 
1    theories  of  world-wide  planned  economy 
I        -5    The  n  .tlonal  administration,  the  boards 
I    and  bureaus  and  their  fellow  travelers— some 
cf  whom   are  heard  on  many   radios,  news- 
t    paper    editorials,    and    columns— have    con- 
eistently  carried  out  a  campaign  to  smear  the 
American  farmer.     They  have  tried  to  create 
I    m  the  minds  of  city  dwellers  the  Idea  that  the 
I    farmer  is  organized,  that  he  is  a  high-pressure 
I    cr(^up   in  the  Halls  cf  Ccngre.-s      This  Is  an 
!    utterly  false  and  baseless  accusation  against 
'    the   patriotic   farm.ers  of   America,     The   na- 
'    fonal    administration    and    all     its    bureati 
'    p'anner-    know    It,     This    has    been    a    cruel 
deliberate    plan    to   prejudice    the    rank    and 
file  of  Americans  against  the  farmers  of  tne 

Nation 

"G  The  farmers  have  less  to  worry  out 
as  to  food  than  any  other  gioup.  The  farmer 
has  been  repeutedly  told  that  he  did  not  need 
as  large  an  income  as  other  groups  because 
he  the  farmer,  could  stay  at  home  and  eat 
his  own  food.  The  farmer  can  do  this  and 
will  do  so  If  forced  to  do  so.  The  farmers 
do  not  want  to  be  selfish.  The  farmers  want 
above  all  else  to  be  allowed  to  produce  for  a.l 
the  people,  but  the  farmer  can  be  iorced  and 
is  b'lng  forced  to  fall  buck  on  the  first  law 
Of  nature,  which   is  self-preservation. 

"7  The  advanced  costs  of  living  and  Wuges 
have  affected  the  farmer  the  same  that  they 
have  affected  people  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
industry.  The  Industrial  wage  scale  t^-JV  « 
approximately  400  percent  of  the  9>)9  1* 
base  wlnle  parity  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  on  farm  products  is 
169  percent.  This  is  entirely  out  of  balance; 
and  the  policy  of  the  administration  has  made 
it  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  nnd  Is  thus  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent shortage  of  food  and  fiber,  which  are  so 
essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the 

peace.  ,,  , 

-8  One  of  the  most  dangerous  policies 
today  is  the  shifting  of  food  production  from 
the  United  States  to  other  countries  through 
operation  of  special  trade  agreements.    These 


policies,  If  carried  out.  will  be  Rs  dangerous 
as  was  shifting  the  rubber  production  en- 
tirely to  the  East  Indies  At  some  future  date 
food  wiU  be  as  scarce  In  the  United  States 
ES  rubber  Is  today.  Another  grave  danger 
facing  the  United  States  food  front  is  at- 
tempting to  direct  the  plantings  of  crops  ircni 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson  warned  us 
against  the  day  when  our  farmers  would  be 
told  when  to  sow  and  when  to  rtup  Tcday 
we  see  trained  economists  who  are  ignoiar.t, 
uninformed,  and  impractical,  and  who  lack 
practical  larm  knowledge  attempting  to  force 
farmers  to  plant  crops  that  they  neither  have 
the  right  types  of  soil  for  growing  nor  Vi-.o 
facilitie    for  h:.ndllng. 

•  9  We  appeal  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  let  the  farmers  produce  all  food.  feed, 
and  fiber  they  can.  unhampered  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  our  doors.  We  appeal  to  Congress 
and  the  President  to  provide  no  ceilings  on 
farm  products  less  than  cost  of  prcducticn 
under  war  conditions.  We  believe  that  any 
ceiling  placed  on  basic  field  crops' of  less  thaTi 
wheat  $2.  corn  $1  50  cotton  30  cents  will 
imperil  adequate  product;on 

"10.  We  recommend  that  Congress  add  an 
amendment  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion appropriation  bUl  which  would  make  it 
impossible  for  Office  of  Price  Administration 
to   lite   any    funds   at    any   time    if    they   at- 
tempted to  evade  the  intent  of  the  law.     We 
further    ask    Congress    to   stipulate    that    no 
more  than  one-twellth  hot  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  funds  shall  be  spent  In  any 
calendar  month  for  the  purpose  of  prohibtin^; 
them  from  employing  an  enormous  number 
cf  useless  pwlltlctl,  defeated  paras, tes  to  make 
unnecessary  trips  traveling  by  train  and  by 
plane,  which  Is  so  needed  In  the  war  effort. 
•11    We    respectfully    request    that    Con- 
gress  pass   the   Thomas-Pace    bill    which   in- 
cludes the  cost  of  all  farm  labor  In  computing 
parity,  and  also  pass  the  Bankhead  bill  over 
the   President's   veto;    or    attach   them    as   p. 
rider    to    the   first    important   measure    that 
passes  through  Congress  and  circumvent  the 
President  s  right  to  veto  Just  as  Congress  did 
the   $25,000  s;a;.ry  limitation,'" 

lOM    LiNBER, 

President. 
J   E   McDonald. 
C/iair?7ion  of  Board. 

Attest! 

Raij'H  W.  Moore, 

Secretary. 


America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10  ilegislatiie  day  of 
Monday.  May  3>    1942 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  before  me  a  communication  di- 
rected to  me  under  date  of  April  30.  1243. 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Adimari,  who  live.s  at  939 
H  Street  NW.  The  title  of  the  communi- 
cation is  "What  Is  This  Thing  Called 
American?'  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 
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France    meurtrle.    1   gloire  de  la  France.  .  Du  sang  de  la  ble.sure 
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Not    only    France    but 
tiAPfic;   this   French  unity. 


the    entire    world 
France   wounded. 
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Thpre  beiac  no  objpcllon.  the  matter 
was  ordprod  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

April  30.  1943. 
Senator  Robkkt  R    Rftnolos. 

0/    North   Carolina: 

Wh.Tt  Is  this  thing  called  American? 

Surely  It  l.^n't  a  fl.-h  or  a  fowl  nor  Is  It  an 
antique.  It  Is  first  of  all  a  youth  m  his  teens 
or  In  his  twenties  H.ippy  1.-;  h'\  somewhat 
tall,  bellevlnT  all  thlnr""  and  trusting  hb  eld- 
ers He  knows  thev  will  steer  him  clear  He 
thinks  hes  great  pumpkins  and  he  stands 
nonclialantly  bv  the  crowroads  with  wonder  \ 
In  his  eyes.  What  Is  this  thing  called  Amerl-  | 
can?  It  Is  a  little  baby  girl  about  4  but  not  8 
without  worldly  wisdom  showing.  Oh.  how 
the  heart  bt-ais  pit-a-put  as  you  obeecve  her 
romping  In  the  park  with  cute  little  drtsa 
and  paiity  showing.  Cuddle  up  to  me  little 
baby  girl  and  sweeten  the  heavy  heart.  Or, 
It  Is  the  girl  grown  up  In  high  school  now  or 
the  coed  learning  S<  hopenhaucr  s  pessimism 
or  Karl  Marx's  drivel  by  the  hour.  My  sweet, 
your  form  quite  enhanced  by  a  Lana  Turner 
sweater  la  far  too  precious  for  that  8ad  story. 
Why  not  read  Emerson's  Friendship  and  you'll 
find  out,  my  sug.ir  candy 

What  Is  this  thing  called  American?  It  Is 
the  farmer  hoeing  his  fields  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  returning  home  to  busy  wife  and  kids 
parked  tl^^hlly  around  a  full  table  with  whole- 
some, well-conkpd  ford  Tliere'.'i  a  happy 
gleam  In  his  eye  He  knows  his  day  wa.s  not 
111  spent  Oh.  happy  me.  he  give?  thanks  to 
Ocd  at  the  table  where  the  food  aroma  makes 
bis  weary  body  thrill. 

What  Is  this  thing  called  American?  It  is 
the  sweet  mother  and  he  brood  As  aho 
washes  her  dishes  she  observes  them  like  a 
'  proud  hen  from  the  corner  ol  her  eye  as  they 
pluy  and  ftkip  m  liie  luwn  ui  and  around  the 
clotheslines  Some  are  4.  some  8.  some  11, 
some  12,  some  girLs.  stirae  boys.  Her  b;g  boy 
Is  away.  She  loves  him  the  most  and  her 
heart  aches  at  the  thought  What  a  won- 
derful boy  he  is  with  that  cocky  walk  The 
setting  sun  sheds  his  rays  upon  the  scene 
»nd  ca.sts  from  a  tree  a  shadow  theie  The 
mother  runs  out  and  dispel?  It  by  a  cry  for  no 
evil  may  ever  come  upon  h*"r  preclou.s  ch.cks. 

Wh,u  is  this  thing  called  American?  It  is 
the  ditch  dlsi^er.  the  laborer  with  mud  raked 
on  his  clothes,  the  miner  up  fmm  the  black 
coHl  pits  full  of  dirt  black  as  soot  In  eyes. 
no,«i ,  mouth,  luncs.  dviiu;  an  early  death 
and  only  asking  his  just  due  in  payment  for 
the  aacnflce  It  is  the  mechanic  .sure  of  hand 
and  eye  It  Is  tl.p  nurse  with  such  a 
heavenly  woman  s  ouch  to  heal  It  Is  the 
Congressman  who  must  be  Jealous  of  his 
hive  It  is  the  Ne;:;ro  working  hard  at  va- 
rious tasks  and  anxious  to  be  home  with  his 
little  children  playmc  with  pups  or  baseball 
In  the  lot  It  is  the  office  W(3rker.  both  male 
and  female  hurrying  all  the  time  and  never 
knowing  Why 

What  Is  this  th'ng  called  American.  It 
Isn't  a  superman  nor  herrenvolk  because  God 
wants  the  perfect  ones  (they  are  in  heaven). 
It  Is  a  humanly  human  being  simple  of  heart 
and  taking  In  all  from  foreign  stJil  and  never 
asking  questions.  That's  why  he  isn't  a  su- 
perman or  he'd  ask  more  oif  them  He  Is 
wonderfully  generous,  the  most  free  giver  on 
earth.  He  is  the  fair  and  square  fighter.  He 
does't  want  to  gan^  up  on  anybtxly  neither 
does  he  want  to  fl^hi  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  his  back.  He  Ls  the  Yankte  of  New 
England,  the  Hoosier.  the  Southerner  dream- 
ing of  the  promised  land,  the  star  Texan,  the 
Callfornlan.  the  diaryland  man,  the  Mlssis- 
■Ippl-MlsKOurlan,  the  Ohioau,  the  poor 
Oakle  (food  Is  for  those  far  away)  the  breezy 
Westerner  coming  In  and  getting  a  dagger  In 
the  heart.  In  short  he  Is  this  thing  called 
American.  Proud.  lovable.  sentimental, 
strong  of  heart  m-.d  limb,  t<!ugh  fighter  boy, 
keen  sen.'^cd  against  injustice  This  Is  liie 
thing  culled  American,  a  youth. 

Raxj>h    AoiuAai. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Afreemeats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10.  1943 

Mr.    COCHRAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    It    Is 

hard  to  conceive  that  ConRio.s.s  will  play 
politics  with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  at  a  time  such  as  this,  but 
from  what  I  have  read  an  effort  will  bo 
made  to  require  the  Pre.sidtnt  to  submit 
to  the  Congre.s.s  for  approval  .such  at:reo- 
ments  as  the  Secretary  of  State  reaches 
with  other  nations.  I  condemn  the  ef- 
forts being  made  alonR  thi.s  line.  Are 
we  to  dislmb  our  friendly  rt'lations  with 
our  allies  when  we  are  eng<i^;ed  in  war.' 
Even  If  we  were  not  at  war  I  would 
favor  an  exten.sion  of  thi.s  act  without 
restrictions.  Failure  to  extend  thr  law 
mean.s  we  would  eventually  po  back  to 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Act,  a  law  which  con- 
tributed more  toward  bringing  about 
the   depression    than   anything    else. 

Years  ai?o  our  Republican  f  nends  under 
their  protection  policy  thought  mainly  of 
industry.  Now  they  are  excitinp  the 
farmer. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  arc 
to  cease  doing  a  commercial  bu^inLss  with 
other  countries  of  the  world.  Foreign 
trade  will  be  a  leading  factor  in  pfist- 
war  discussions.  It  would  bo  dan^ierous 
for  Conjire.ss  to  say  now  that  thi.s  will  be 
a  party  matter.  I  favor  the  !fgi.<lritinn 
as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 


Celebration  of  Fete  of  Joan  of  Arc 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARIiS 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  10  ilt-yislatiie  day  of 
Monday.  May  3),  1943 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  French 
in  France  were  preventiMj  by  the  Ger- 
mans from  celebrating  the  fete  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  a  celebration  was  held  in  In- 
dependence Hall  at  Philadelphia  at 
which  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  Invited 
the  Honorable  William  C.  Bullitt  to  speak 
in  French.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  his 
very  notable  address,  and  request  that 
it  bo  printed  in  French,  together  with  the 
English  translation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
in  French  and  En^Jlsh  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Wilxiau  C    Bulxjtt  at  In- 

DEPENI>£i4CK     HAIX,     PHILADELTHIA,     Pa.,     OW 

Joan  or  Axe  Dat,  Uat  9,  19i3 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  mayor  has  asked 
me  to  speak  in  French  so  that  not  only  the 
French  soldiers  and  Bailors  here  present,  but 
also  the  French  In  Frsnce  who  are  prevented 


by  the  Oermana  from  celebrating  the  fete 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  forbidden  to  listen  to 
American  broadcasts  but  do  listen  at  the  risk 
of  their  Uvea,  may  understand  the  meauiiig 
of  these  cerrmonies. 

1  siiail  try.  therefore,  to  make  myself  the 
Interpreter  of  the  thouKhtiS  of  all  who  ha\a 
gathered  here  in  this  old  square  wheie  Wath- 
Ington  once  walkid  and  talked  with  Lalay- 
ette. 

From  this  same  spot  In  August  of  1940,  I 
told  my  fellow  countrymen  the  terrible  story 
of  the  destruction  of  the  French  Uepuhiic, 
and  warned  them  that  America  wa  In  dan- 
ger. Sixteen  months  later  we  were  attarkid 
by  the  forces  of  totalitarian  diirkne----8  that 
had  overwhelmed  France  But  our  R»pubUc 
was  not  destroyed.  Aiid  today  I  ahnll  U.II 
the  French  of  our  deep  Joy  that  our  llag 
:ind  the  French  Q.ig  are  aRaiu  advancing  side 
by  iJde.  and  cf  our  absolute  contidencL'  that 
Uiey  will  advance  side  by  side  net  ouJy  to 
Paiu  and  to  Berlin  but  also  to  Tokyo. 

ADDRESS   IN    rUZNCH 

Mes  amis  Fraiu.M.s  A  vcup  Ooneraux  Aml- 
raux.  soldiU.'-  mar^ns  Francai*  qui  m'entouiea 
ici.  au  bcrceau  de  l;i  liberie  amerlcalne  ou 
nndepe.'idance  americalne  fut  proclamee.  a 
votis.  nie^  amis  qui  neritrnc'.ez  en  Alrlque  ou 
les  aoldat.a  de  la  Friince  cha>*ent  ics  Einchet;;  A 
vous,  mes  cliers  amis,  qui  :oufIrez  en  Fiance 
Pt  rjul  m  eroutez  au  p«'ril  de  vo-st  v.c*.  ]e 

parle  a  vnis  tous.  non  comme  Je  ^ous  al 
parl^  a  matntes  reprises  en  quiilite  d'Am- 
br.»adeur  der  Etats-Ur;  en  .-Yance.  mal* 
comme  citcytn  de  'a  ville  de  Philadelphia 
qui  celebre  aujourd'hul  la  Pete  de  S.ilnte 
Jearne  d'Arc.  et  :emotfne  ainsl  sa  Jole  ia 
resurrection  de  la  France. 

Nous  n'nvons  Jan.als  dout^  de  cette  resur- 
rection. Nous  avons  trop  bien  onnu  li3 
frar  i,'al8  depuls  les  )ours  or  Lalayette  R'tn- 
arabrau  et  de  Grnase  vena'.ei.t  nous  alder  a 
conquerir  notre  Ubcrte  Et  q'land  des  men- 
teurs  repetaient  que  le  peuple  fn  iK^als  ac- 
cpptalt  la  tyrannl"  des  Bf>ches  carhee  sctjs  le 
nom  de  collaboration,  ncus  navons  Jamais 
oub'>  que  le  peuple  frHn(;'ais  a  Ihabitude 
d't-craser  les  tyrans  et  de  marcher  au  eon  de  la 
Mirs*  ;;;i  ••e  Ncus  navons  ]amii»  doute  dxj 
peuple  tr;ti;(;al8  qui  a  su  pendant  son  hi.'-tone 
.vculaire  se  servir  nieme  de  ses  8^)uHranc"«, 
avec  la  loiigiie  patience  et  I'eternel  courage 
d  une  nice  paysanne  et  ouvriere  qui  aait 
repnrer  tout  vetement.  toute  terre,  et  toute 
vlctoirp  d^chlr^e. 

Mais  apre.s  larmlstice  et  labolitinn  de  la 
Rppubllque,  Jour  nefaste  qui  fut  le  dernier  da 
ma  mission  en  Frnnce.  ciw  J':il  q'iltt<^  Vichy 
le  Jour  meme  de  rabcllticn  de  la  Repnbllque, 
nous  avons  vu  avec  le  phL«  grande  tristc-se 
des  chef.«.  qui  fal.sant  appel  aiix  plus  purs  In- 
stincts de  peiinle  francais.  pnur  le  travail,  la 
f.imllle  et  la  religion,  oullaleiu  la  reetauratlon 
de  sa  liberie. 

Bolt.  Cecl  est  termini.  Les  dolgts  des 
Boches  srint  tonjours  &  la  c;ori?e  du  peuple 
f-nncai.s  mal":  I'ame  de  la  Frisr.r.-  ■•est  lib«*ree. 
Elle  s'est  toum^  rers  dautres  chefs,  et  c  e«t 
le  voeu  de  tout  amerlr-am  de  voir  ces  cheis 
monter  A  la  hauteur  du  grand  peuple. 

lis  ont  deja  donn^  des  preiives  de  leiirs 
vertufl  Le  General  de  Claulie  en  relusant 
d'iiccepter  Tarmlstice  et  en  continuant  la 
lutte  centre  lennemi  s'est  fait  le  symbole 
de  la  r^si^ianco  du  peuple  fran<:«tK  h  la 
rvrannie        Le    Of^neral     Olraud    en     refusant 

dacceptcr  rempnaonnement  de  son  corps  et 
de  sa  volonte  a  bri.se  les  murs  de  sa  pri.sv>n 
€t  s'est  mis  ^  la  tete  de  larmte  fraucalNC 
d'Afrlque  du  nord  qu'il  mene  aujourd'hul 
h  l.\  vRtoire  Que  les  forces  des  d»ux 
Generaux,  leurs  Urces  militnires.  Intellectu- 
elles  et  morale  se  Jounent  en  une  seule  force 
frnncal.se  indivisible,  cela  constitue  la  pri^re 
de  tout  amerlcain  GauUiste  et  Glraud:«te 
sont  des  titre.s  d  hoimeur.  mais  11  y  a  un 
tltre  plus  noble,  plus  glorleux  encore,  c'est  le 
Simple  tltre  de  fran(,-a;s.. 

Non  Boiilemcnt  la  France,  mats  le  monde 
entler  a  beeoln  de  cette  unite  frangalse  que 
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nous  d^sirons  tant.  la  France  mcurtrle, 
affamee.  a  soif  de  lunite  des  forces  de  sa 
liberation.  La  France  en  a  besoin  non  seule- 
ment  pour  sa  prcpre  liberation,  mais  autsl 
pour  la  defense  des  francais  sur  toute  la  terre. 
Et  nous  auues.  nous  autres  aussl.  nous  avons 
bescin  d  entendre  la  volx  de  la  France  dans 
les  conseils  des  nations.  Cette  grande  volx  dt^ 
peuple  franyais  -  de  ce  peuple  k  la  tete  si 
sonde  ct  au  coeur  si  sensible  -  cette  erande 
volx  pour  la  premiere  fols  depuls  les  Jours  de 
Jeanne  dArc.  e.-t  muette  La  race  humairie 
en  a  besom.  Et  le  premier  pas  vers  la 
restauration  de  la  France  a  son  role  de  grande 
pulsiance  dcvouee  k  la  liberty,  ft  la  democratic 
et  &  la  palx,  c'est  Tunlte  fraternelle  de  tous 
les  franqals  pri  ts  a  verscr  Icur  sang  au  service 
de  la  patrle.  .,       ,  . 

Les  six  mols  qui  viennent  de  s  6coulcr  cnt 
^te  lourds  d'evcncincnts,  mais  Je  crcis  qu  U 
ry  a  que  deux  qui  seront  Inscrits  dans  les 
manuels  d'histoire  des  Jeunes  pollers  —  1  un. 
xest  la  dcfen'^e  herolque  de  Stalingrad.  1  autre, 
c'e'^t  la  resurrection  de  la  France  conraae 
puissance  militaire  en  AJrique  du  nord. 

En  Tunisle  les  clalrons  de  la  Marne  son- 
nent  a  nouveau  Le  drspeau  trlcolore  avance 
Trols  cents  rnlUe  soldats  fran^als  le  sulvent. 
Et  nous  savcns  bien  qu'lls  ne  sent  que 
ravani-garde  des  millions  qui  les  suiviont  — 
les  sulvront  a  Paris,  k  Metz,  ft  Strasbourg  et 
k  Berlin.  .     ,  ,  .,„ 

Ncus  avons  choi.sl  la  Fete  de  Jeanne  d  Arc 
pour  temoiGhcr  ft' ces  soldats  fran;ai«  notre 
fol  que  la  force  splrltuelle  de  Jeanne  d  Arc 
vit  toujours  dans  le  peuple  fran<:a:s.  Les 
volx  qu'plle  cntendait.  les  volx  qui  lul  con- 
selUaient,  le  supreme  sacrifice  pour  la  patrle 
n^talent  pas  entendues  par  les  graCs  de  la 
terre  qui  la  questlonnaient  Cost  qu  lis  ne 
savalenl  pas  eccuter.    Elle  savait  ^coutcr. 

U  y  a  des  sourds  aujourd  hui  qui  ne  savent 
pas    fecouter      Des    sourds    qui.    dans     leur 
lugubre  posstmlsme,  prcdlsent  que  la  I-^ance 
ne  reprcndra  Jamais  son  rang  parml  les  na- 
tions que  la  paix  en  Europe  sorganlsera  sans 
une   France   pulssante   et   civUlsatrlce      S  Us 
savalent  ^couicr  lis  entendraieni  autre  chose. 
Us  entendralent   les   volx   du   monde  cntier 
dlsant    quil    fi'y    aura    Jamais    de    palx    en 
Europe  sans  une  France  forte  et  grande  con- 
tinuant son  travail  soculalre  de  civili.sation 
ns  devralcnt  se  rappeler  que  le  ler  murs  1941, 
le    Gouvernemcnt    des    Etats-Un'.s    a!lirma,t 
solennellcment      que      sa      politique      etait 
bas<^e  "sur  le  malnllen  de  riniegnt^  de   la 
France  et  de  lEniplre  Irancais  et  sur  la  future 
restauration  et   I'ind^pendance  complete  de 
tous  les  tcrrltolrcs  francais'     Us  devraient  so    , 
rappeler    que    le    7    aout    1940    M.    Winston 
Churchill  ecrivalt:  "Le  Gouvernemcnt  dt  ba 
Majeste  est  decide  lorsque  les  Allies  auront 
cbtenu  la  v.ctolre  ft  assurer  la  restauration 
integrale  de  lindependance  et  de  la  grandour 
de  la  France." 

Ces  sourdfi  rtpetent  encore  le  mornc  men- 
songe  qu'll  n'y  a  plus  de  franc^als  avec  labnc- 
ration  et  lamour  de  la  patrle  qui  brulaient  en 
Jeanne  d  Arc      811s  savalent  Reenter.  Us  en- 
tendralent la  volx  du  sang  fran<jais  qui  coule 
devant  Bizerte  comme  11  a  coule  a  Blr  Machim. 
lis  entendraicnt  la  vclx  du  sang  Iranijals  qui 
coule   sur  le  scl  mf'me  de   la  patrie  ou  des 
hommes,  bravant  les  pelctcns  d'execution  et 
les  camps  tie  la  Gestapo,  s'attaquent  chaque 
lour  et  chaque  nuit  a  lenvahUseur.    Us  recon- 
naltrclcnt  alors  la  verlte  que  la  France,  -  la 
vlel'le  France  de  Jeanne  d'Arc;   la  France  de 
Bouvines.  de  VMlmy.  de  la  Lame,  -  est  en 
marche,  et  ne  deposera  pas  ses  armes  avant 
la  dcfaite  ab.olue  de   toute  tyrannic  sur  la 
terre     Que  les  autres  dlsent  ce  qu'lls  veulent : 
Pour'  ma  part.  Je  suis  bien  sur  que  quoiqu  11 
advlenne  des  autres  Nations  Unles,  le  drapeau 
trlcolore    avancera    auv    cotes    du    drapeau 
am^rlcaln  mem.e  Jusqu'ft  TokIo. 

Les  facets  du  biicher  de  Jeanne  d  Arc  s.nt 
devenus  les  flambeaux  de  la  France.  Dos 
souflrancea    les    plus    tcrrlbles    est    sortie    la 


Bioire  de  la  France.  Du  sang  de  la  blefsure 
npandu  aujourd'hul  dans  la  bonne  cause 
scrtlrT  la  liberty  de  la  France. 

Le  mot  dordre  d'aujourdhul  est  un  mot 
simple  vieux  et  bien  franc^ais  C'est  un  mot 
qui  traverse  toutes  les  barrieres  et  arrive  a 
nos  oreiUes  en  Amerlque  de  tout  pays  de 
France  —  Des  marins  de  Saint  Male  de  Brest 
et  de  Toulon,  comme  des  cultivateurs  de 
Provence  et  de  Savoie.  des  atisans  du  Nord 
et  de  I'Est  ccmme  des  vignerons  du  Bc.rdclais. 
des  ouvriers  Parisiens  comme  de  mes  voisins 
a  Chantilly.  d"s  prissonurs  en  AUemagnc 
comme  des  hommes  et  fcmmes  emprisonnes 
en  France  des  soldats  en  Afnque  comme  des 
mariits  sur  toutes  les  mcrs  —  c'cst  le  mot 
d'ordre  de  la  Franc-  etcrncUc: 

•A'.lons.  enfants  de  la  Patrie     •     * 

Marchcns,  Murchons." 

Vive  la  Francs! 


THE    ENGLISH    TRANSLATION  ' 

Mv  French  friends,  to  you.  generals,  ad- 
mirals soldier...  and  sailors  of  F.ance  who 
Eurrour.d  me  he-e  at  the  cradle  of  American 
libertv  where  Auierican  Independence  was 
proclain-ed;  to  you,  my  friends,  who  hear  me 
in  Africa  where  the  soldiers  of  France  are 
defeating  the  Germans:  to  you.  my  dear 
friends  who  suffer  in  France  and  listen  to  me 
at  the  risk  of  your  1  ves.  I  speak  to  you  all— 
not  as  I  have  spoken  to  yuu  so  olten  as  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  to  France,  but 
as  a  cit.zen  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  which 
celebrates  tod:iv  the  fete  of  Joan  of  Arc  and 
thus  bears  testimony  to  Its  joy  at  the  ro?ui- 
rection  of  France. 

We   have   never  doubted   that    this    resur- 
rection  would   come.     We   have   known   the 
French  too  well  since  the  days  when  Lafay- 
ette   Rochambeau,  and  de  Grasse  helped  us 
win 'our  libcrtv.    And  when  liars  lold  us  that 
the  French  peop'.e  accepted  Gtrman  tyranny 
cloaked  under  the  name  of  collaboration,  we 
remembered  that  the  people  of  France  were  in 
the  habit  of  crus'.iinp  tyrants  and  marching 
to  the  sound  of  the  Marseillaise      V.'e  never 
lo-t    confidence    in    the    common    people    of 
France   who.   throughout   their   long   history 
have  known  how  to  make  use  of  even  their 
suflerings.   with    the    endurnig   patience   and 
eternal  courace  of  a  race  of  farmers  and  work- 
ers who  know  how  to  repair  patiently  every 
torn  bit  of  cloth  or  devastated  land  or  muti- 
lated victory  . 

But  after  the  armistice  and  the  abolition 
5f  the  republic-that  evil  day  which  was  the 
ipst  of  mv  mission  in  France— for  1  left  Vichy 
the  same  day  that  the  republic  was  abol- 
ished—we locked  with  the  greatest  distrust 
on  the  French  leaders,  wh.o.  appealing  to  the 
purest  instincts  of  the  French  people—love 
of  work,  of  the  family,  and  of  religion— forget 
the  restoration  of  liberty 

All    that   has   passed.     The   fingers   of   the 
G-rman^  are  still  at  the  throat  of  the  French 
people  but  the  soul  of  France  Is  free.     It  has 
found  new  leaders,  and   it   is   the  prayer  cf 
every   American  that   these   leaders  may   rise 
to  the  level  of  the  sln^ple  people  of  France. 
They    have    already   given    proofs   of   their 
auilitics      Gencial  de  Gt'Ulle,  by  refusing  to 
accept  the  armistice  and  by  continuing  the 
fi"ht   against   the    enemy    has   made    himself 
the  symbol  of  French  resistance  to  tyranny. 
General  Giraud,  refusing  to  accept  the  im- 
prisonment cf  his  body  and  his  will,  broke 
out  of  his  p.iscn   and  placed  himself  at  the 
head   of   the   French   Army   of   north    Africa 
v^hich  he  is  leading  today  to  victory.     That 
the  forces  of  these  two  generals— their  mili- 
tary     intellectual,     and     spiritual     forces- 
should  unite  in  one  single  indivisible  French 
force      is     the     prayer     of     all     Americans. 
-Gau'list"    end    •'Giraudist"    are    honorable 
names  but  there  Is  a  name  more  noble,  and 
more  gloriou^the  simple  name  of  French- 
man. 


Not  onlv  France  but  the  entire  world 
needs  this  French  unity.  France  wounded, 
starving,  is  thirsty  for  the  unity  of  the  forces 
cf  liberation.  France  needs  them  not  only 
for  her  own  liberation  but  also  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  French  throughout  the  world. 
And  we  ourselves,  we  need  again  to  hear  the 
voice  of  France  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tions. That  great  voice  cf  the  French  pec- 
ple_that  people  with  so  sound  a  head  and 
To  sensitive  a  heart- that  great  voice  for  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  Joan  of  Arc  is 
silent.  The  human  race  needs  it.  And  the 
fir<=t  step  toward  the  restoration  of  France 
to  her  role  of  great  jxiwer  devoted  to  liberty, 
democracy  and  peace,  is  the  fraternal  unity  of 
all  Frenchmen  who  are  ready  to  shed  their 
blood  in  the  service  cf  their  country. 

The  6  months  which  have  Just  passed  have 
been  charged  with  great  events.  But  I  think 
that  there  are  only  two  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  history  books  of  small  children: 
The  first  Is  the  heroic  defense  of  St-.lingrad, 
and  the  second  is  the  resurrection  of  France 
as  a  military  power  m  north  Africa. 

In  Tunisia  the  bueles  of  the  Marne  are 
mounding  attain.  The  Tricolor  is  advancing. 
Three  lundred  thou.'-and  French  soldiers  ore 
following  it  And  we  know  that  they  arc 
only  the  advance  guard  of  the  nullicns  who 
will  follow  them— who  will  follow  them  to 
Paris,  to  Metz,  to  Strasbourg,  and  to  Berlin. 
We  have  chosen  the  fete  of  Joan  ol  Arc  to 
tc='^''y  to  these  French  solidcrs  cur  confi- 
dence that  the  spirit  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  still 
alive  in  the  French.  The  voices  which  she 
heard  the  voices  which  told  her  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  her  country  were  not 
heard  bv  the  great  cf  the  earth  who  ques- 
tioned her.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
listen      She  knew  how  to  listen 

Todr.v  a-ain  there  are  those  who  are  deaf 
to  the  voice-  of  truth    The  deaf  who  in  lugu- 
brious   pes-;mi.-m    predict    that    France    wul 
never  again  occupy  her  ok!  rank  among  the 
nations,  that  peace  In  Europe  will  be  o:g-,n- 
i7ed  without  a  strong  and  civilizing  fj^^'-^'' 
If  thev  knew  hew  to  listen  they  would  hear 
vcicesfrom  the  whole  earth  saying  that  there 
w,ll  never  be  peace  In  Europe  with-JUt  a  strong 
and  creat   France   continuing   her   eld   labor 
of  civilization.     They  should  remember  that 
on  the  first  of  March   1942  the  Government 
cf  the  United  States  EClcmnly  affirmed: 

••The  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  been  based  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  integritv  of  France  and  of  the  French 
Empire  and  on  the  future  rcstc^raticn  of  t.ie 
complete   Independence  of  all  French   lerri- 

tcies.'  ^     „  ^      , 

Thev  thould  remember  that  on  the  7th  ol 
August  1940  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  wrote: 

■I  wculd  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
that  it  is  tlie  determination  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  when  victory  hns  been  gained 
by  the  .Allied  arms  to  secure  the  full  restora- 
tion of  the  independence  and  greatness  cf 
France  " 

The  deaf  are  also  repeating  the  dreary  lie 
that    there    are    no    more    French    with    t.ne 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  th.e  love  cf  country 
which  burned  In  Joan  of  Arc,     If  they  know 
how  to  listen,  they  would  hear  the  voice  cf 
the    French    blood    which    is    flowing    before 
B-Vrte    a^  it   flowed   at  Bir   Hachim.     Th-y 
would   hear   the    voice   of   the   French   blood 
which  l.s  P-cwing  on  the  soil  of  France,  where 
men,  risking  the  firinK  squads  and   the  con- 
centration   camps    of    the    Gestapo,   are   ea.n 
day  and  each  ni?ht  attacking  ^^^e  ;?^^'^^"^ 
They  would  recognize   then   tne   truth   that 
France,  the  eld   France  of  Joan  of  Arc,  'he 
France  of  Bouvines,  of  Valmy,  of  the  Marne 
fs  rJ^^rch  ng  aeain  and  will  not  lay  down  her 
irms  ^fore  the  absolute  defeat  of   all   the 
JyTannTefcf'the    eaith      Let    others    thinlc 
what  they  will.     For  my  part.  I  am  ^^'l^^;:^- 
whatever  the  other  United  Nations  may  oo. 
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...  ^ ,„        *„^.  nnri  rationinc  may  help  check  inflation. 


thing  called  American,  a  youth.  French  soldiers  and  sailors  here  present,  but 

Rau>h   Adimari.        I    also  tXxe  French  In  Frmnce  who  are  prevented 


Non  Boiilemcru  la  France,  mals  le  monde 
entler  a,  beeoln  de  cetle  unite  francaise  qu« 
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the  French  flag  will  advance  beside  the  Amer- 
ican flag  even  to  Tokyo 

The  blazing  branches  which  consumed  the 
body  0/  Joan  of  Arc  becTme  the  torches  of 
France.  Out  of  the  mo  t  terrible  suflerliigs 
soared  the  glory  of  Prance  From  the  blood 
that  Is  being  shed  today  in  the  good  cause 
will  Cfjme  the  liberty  of  Prance. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  ;  imple.  old,  and  very 
French:  It  breaks  through  all  barricades  and 
comes  to  our  ears  In  America  from  every 
corner  of  Prnrce-  from  the  sailors  of  Saint 
Malo.  Brest,  and  Toulon  as  from  the  farmers 
of  Provence  and  Savoy,  from  the  workmen 
of  the  north  and  the  east  as  from  the  wine 
growers  of  Bordeaux — from  the  workers  of 
Paris  as  from  my  nelphbors  at  ChautlUy,  from, 
men  and  women  imprisoned  In  France,  from 
the  8<>ldler.s  in  Africa  as  from  the  sailors  en 
all  seas — It  is  the  order  of  the  day  of  eternal 
France: 

"Come,  children  of  our  country  •  •  • 
March  on,  march  on." 

Long  live  France! 


St.  Louis'  Great  War  Bond  Achifvement 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  fr<  m  the  St.  Louis  Po.st-Di.s- 
patch  of  May  4.  1943.  The  editorial 
follows: 

St.  Louts  Is  entitled  to  a  fcehng  of  patriotic 
pride  as  It  looks  over  the  returns  on  the  war 
loan  campaign,  which  ended  at  midnight 
Saturday. 

In  every  phase  of  bond-buying,  the  city- 
county  area  went  over  the  top  In  magnificent 
form.  The  quota  for  total  sales  was  $93,540,- 
000.  and  3  weeks  were  allotted  to  realize  It. 
Instead  of  3  weeks,  this  enormous  figure  was 
reached  and  passed  at  the  rnd  ol  5  days, 
^heth'i'r  or  not  St.  Louis  wa.s  offlcfally  tho 
first  city  to  attain  Its  quota,  this  was  an  In- 
spt'lng  performance. 

But  the  campaign  didn't  stop  wi*h  that. 
A  second  soal  of  .?nn  GOO  coo  wa,  sc*  and  this 
was  passed  In  4  days  Then  emphasis  was 
turned  to  Individual  purcha.-^es.  with  a  quota 
cf  150000  buyers.  Bv  the  time  the  drive 
ended,  this  had  t>efn  surpas.'^ed  by  1.206 
And  the  preliminary  fl.ijure  for  total  sales  was 
1143  197  a36.  or  53  1  percent  above  the  quota. 
The  scope  of  this  achievement  Is  ernpha- 
Slat'd  by  comparison  with  the  nafioiial 
record.  The  crral  for  the  whole  country  was 
13  billions,  and  S'crctar>  Morpenthau  yes- 
terday reported  total  sales  of  17  billions,  or 
31  pi-rcent  over  the  quota  St  Louis'  show- 
ing was  more  than  two-thirds  better  than 
tho   national   avcrase 

And  who  gets  the  credit  for  the  city  and 
county's  superior  pcrformancr  >  "The  peo- 
ple did  it"  said  Chnpn  S.  Newhard.  cam- 
paign chairman.  Very  true,  but  there  had 
to  be  leadership,  to  present  the  vital  Im- 
ptirtance  of  bond  buying,  to  canvass  the  com- 
munity, to  provide  i>pp<)rtui'.tty  for  piir- 
ch.isps.  to  show  every  citizen  whv  he  should 
Invest  every  possible  dollar  in  war  bond.- 

That   leadership  was  provided   by  Mr    New- 
hard   and    his    a-soctates-    Walter    W.    Head, 
general    cha.-mnn    of    the    Me  tr  poll  tan    St 
Louis  War  Finance  Committee,  and  Sam  JJ. 


Ballard,  director  of  promotion,  together  with 
their    hard-working   colleagues. 

The  three  leaders  of  the  campaign  are  busy 
men.  who  willingly  sacrificed  their  time  for 
the  duration  of  the  preliminary  preparati<n 
and  the  drive  Itself.  They  kept  up  the  pace 
throughout.  'When  one  gi  al  was  reached, 
they  set  a  new  one.  and  Inten.^lfled  the  drive. 
They  made  of  It  a  veritable  ciusade  that  piled 
up  more  than  143  millions  from  this  area  to 
heip  win  the  war. 

A  salute  io  the  people  of  St  Louis,  and  to 
Messrs  Newhard,  Head,  and  B.illard,  who  led 
them  not  only  over  the  top  but  far  beyond 
the  objective. 


'  V/ashin!^ton  Post  Editorial  Comment  of 
i  Truman  Committee  Report  on  War 
Management 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF    DF.L.WVAKE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED    STATES 

Mondait.  Mdij  10  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3) .  1943 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ot  the  Record  an  editorial 
publi.'-hed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
mornine  commenting  upon  and  com- 
mending the  latest  Truman  committee 
report. 

There  btinj:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WAR    MANAGEMENT 

The  latest  Truman  committee  report  Is  an 
elementary  lesson  in  administrative  manage- 
ment It  says  with  telling  effect  what  the 
press  and  hundreds  of  commentators  have 
been  saying  for  months  that  officials  direct- 
ing; the  war  effort  are  muddling  through 
without  any  well-knit  organization  to  keep 
them  working  together.  Energetic,  aggres- 
sive men,  striving  to  meet  war  needs."  the 
committee  says,  "will  tend  to  clash  wnen 
their  duties  brine:  them  Into  conflict.  But 
destiuctive,  wasteiul  feuding  must  be  sup- 
prrs.sed  •  •  •  wh"n  ni'-cessary,  heads 
must  be  knocked  together  "  That  is  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  a  basic  truth  which  every 
successful  administrator  recognizes 

Senator  Trl'm.\n  and  hLs  colleagues  wisely 
refrain  from  any  attempt  to  Iron  out  the  dis- 
pute Ijotween  the  sponsors  of  the  synthetic 
rubber,  the  100-octane  gasoline  and  the  es- 
cort-vi-^.!M  1  progran.s.  Neither  Congress  nor 
the  pub.'tc  can  properly  decide  Issues  that 
are  so  Intimately  bound  up  with  basic  strat- 
egy Indeed,  many  of  the  facts  which  should 
shape  the  decision  must  remain  secret  But 
the  administration  certainly  oupht  to  emjjloy 
some  means  of  working  out  such  disputes 
before  officials  iK-gin  hurling  charges  and 
epKhets  in  prblu  The  la<  k  of  uiiy  siicli 
means  is  mildly  described  by  the  Truman 
committee  as  a  "basic  weakness  In  the  control 
of   the  war  efforts  " 

No  dovibt  a  considerable  share  of  the  re- 
8p<insibility  for  this  weakness  falls  on  the 
War  Production  Board  Much  of  the  sweeping 
^HJwer  grant*  J  to  Donald  M  Nelson's  agency 
has  never  been  exercised.  ""Today.  "  as  the 
committee  points  out.  ""discussion  of  the  over- 
all legal  authority  of  the  W.ir  Production 
Board  Is  mere  pi^dantry  '"    But  that  l£  by  no 


means  the  whole  story.  Special  serment*  cf 
power  have  been  carved  cut  for  little  czars 
in  various  helds  until  tht  War  Production 
Board  probably  doesn't  know  pr»cisely  where 
Its  authority  begins  and  encs.  And  there  la 
no  war  cabinet  to  rr.solve  that  confusion  as 
spec'flc  conflicts  arise. 

Two  recommendatlona  are  made  by  the 
cnnunlttee:  First,  the  strong,  over-all  au- 
thority of  the  War  Production  Board  must 
be  made  a  living  reality:  second,  the  W.ir 
Prcductlon  Board  must  be  made  to  funct:on 
as  a  board  capable  of  shapinc  stratecv  on 
the  home  front  In  other  word*,  this  Board, 
which  Includes  the  czars  ol  production,  man- 
power, transportation,  price  control,  fuel,  and 
economic  wa.'"fare,  the  former  czar  ol  agr.cxil- 
ture.  and  representatives  nf  the  armed  serv- 
ices, could  act  as  a  sort  of  war  cabinet,  though 
it  has  not  done  so  to  date  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  call  the  group 
a  war  cabinet  and  to  have  It  meet  regularly 
under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Presdfnl 
N©  mere  beard  can  take  the  top  resjxinsib.llty 
for  directing  the  war  effort  unlese  It  ha'^  the 
closest  sort  ol  relationship  with  'he  President. 
and  with  that  relationship  enablifihed  we 
would  have  a  war  cabinet  worthy  of  dei>lgna- 
iion  by  Us  proper  name. 


Joseph  Leib 


EXTENSION  OF  RP:MARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  ^.^MPSH:KE 
IN   THE  SEN.XTE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Mondmj.  May  10  dcQislatirc  day  of 
Mnndnv.  May  J).  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident,  I  ask 
iinanim'  us  con.sent  to  have  in.^erted  In 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  a  statement 
rc^nrdinET  the  activities  of  Joseph  Leib 
which  have  contributed  to  the  vs-ar  efTort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

Among  Joseph's  Lelb's  contributions  to  the 
war  are  work  on  four  Important  and  signifi- 
cant pieces  of  legislation,  now  enacted  Into 

law. 

1.  His  work  In  connection  with  legislation 
dealing  with  war  profiteering  and  fraud.  On 
January  4.  1941.  accompanied  by  a  St  Louis 
newspaperman,  he  called  upon  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Jack.son.  Wendell  Berge.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  and  other  Ju.'^tlce  Depart- 
ment officials  relative  to  the  prosecution  of 
a  certain  highly  connected  war  profiteer 
Other  calls  to  the  Department  were  made  on 
January  9.  14.  15.  16.  and  23.  The  story  and 
background  of  this  case  has  never  been  told 
and  must  remain  anonymous  until  alter  the 
war.  But  it  was  this  episode  that  inspired 
Leib  to  carry  on  a  zealous  campaign  againtt 
war  profiteering  and  fraud.  Because  of  this 
case  he  urged  the  necessity  for  the  suspension 
of  the  statutes  of  limitations  covering  such 
matters. 

Over  a  period  of  time  Leib  demanded  the 
appointment  of  a  congressional  defense  Inves- 
tigation Committee 

On  February  13.  1941.  Senator  Isuman  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  set  up  a  defense  In- 
vesiigati'.g  committee.  This  measure  was 
approved  on  April  1. 

On  March  31.  1941.  Representative*  May 
and  Vinson  Introdund  thiir  jo.nt  n-si  lutl<  •  .s 
setting   up  a   comiuittee   to  Uivestigate   war 
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nrofiteers.  This  resolution  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing to  the  previous  mentioned  Justice  Depart- 
ment interviews.    This  Is  all  that  can  be  said 

at  this  time. 

It  was  the  sen.sational  disclosures  brought 
out  bv  the  House  Investipatlng  committees 
that  brou-ht  on  the  demand  fur  the  renego- 
tiation of  war  contracts  But  renepotlation 
action  did  not  come  until  AprU  4.  1942.  when 
a  clause  permitting  such  action  was  inserted 
in  the  supplemental  national  defen.se  appro- 
priation bill  of  that  year 

Unfortunately,   none  of   these   committees 
possessed  punitive  power  other  than  to  ex- 
pose and  publicly  reprimand.     They  b^ld  no 
other  authority      Prior  to   the   introduction 
of  these  committee  resolutions  Leib  pleaded 
for  the  suspension  of  the  fraud  statutes.    In 
correspondence  with  many  public  officials  he 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  these  statutes  must 
bo   suspended   to   protect    the   Governments 
interest    in    the    prosecution    of    war    frauds. 
When   the  Truman   and  House   Investigating 
committees  were  set  up  he  reminded  Mem- 
bers of  ConE;ress  that  these  committees  were 
in    many    instances   operating   to   the    disad- 
vantage of   the   Government    insofar   as   the 
time  dements  of  the  statutes  were  concerned. 
Several   months  later,  (jn  May  2G.   1941,  a 
b  11  was  introduced  to  su-pend   the  statutes 
Because  of   this   the   Justice   Department   on 
Februarv    5,    1942.   created    a    Special    Frauds 
Unit  and  Federal  t^rand  Juries  began  hearings 
on  Julv  15.  1942. 

Aprrcximatelv  $3  000.000.000  have  b?en 
saved  because  of  this  action  ,Part  of  this 
story  was  related  m  the  Coni;res.siunal  Rec- 
OHO  on  November  12.  1942  ) 

2  Sufpensicn  of  Uie  statute  of  limltatiori 
on  antuVust  laws.  This  bill  was  Intended 
IO  protect  the  little  businessman  from  being 
destroyed  through  a  combinaticn  on  the  part 
of  sclfi.^h  mdu-tnal  tycoons  who  might  at- 
tempt to  t.-.kc  advantage  of  the  war  situation 
and  resort  to  monopolistic  tactics  m  restraint 
cf  trade.  Power  to  prosecute  such  con- 
spiracies are  now  possible 

3    Higher    pay    for    servicemen        In    July 
1941  Leib  conducted  a  survey  among  military 
attaches    residing     In    leading    Washington 
embassies   concerning    the    respective    pay    of 
th-r  cold.ers      The  result  of  this  poll  showed 
that  \he    servicemen    in    the    \^rces   oi   the 
United  States  were  receiving  less  than  the 
scld.ers   of   Canada   and    Australia      On    Au- 
eu^it  12    1P41.  Representative  Pl(  fser   passed 
Vh,«   correspondence   around   on    the   noor   of 
the^Hou-e  of  Representatives  and  it  was  read 
during  the  Intenslye  debate  on  the  extension 
of  the  1-vear  draft  law      On  August  13^  1941. 
full  cont'ents  of   the  survey   was   inserted   in 
the  CoNGUESSioNAL  RECORD,  but  uufortunate- 
iv  the  House  took  no  action  on  the  pay  ct  tne 
lydlers  at  that  time.     Leib  took  the  matter 
un    wuh    a    luimber    of    Senators       F'naU>    a 
bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Edwin  John- 
S:i.  first  on  Septemher  3.  then  on  October 
■21    1941.  and  soon  after  the   increase  In  pay 
was   granted    making    American    soldiers   the 
hlehcst  raid  In  the  world 

4    Investigation  of  service  air  crashes.    On 
Febiuary  3.    1942.  Leib  appeared   before   the 
senate  Milltarv  Affairs  Committee  requesting 
an  inveftigntlon  of  Army  plane  crashes.    Five 
weeks   later  the   Army   Air   Corp.<.    '^PL\'   f, 
19421  announced  that  it  was  creating  '^F'>'>  8 
^fe  V  Bureau      Leib.  still  not  satisSed.  acaln 
^?eared  before  the  Senate  Military  A^airs 
committee  demanding  a  thorough  ln%estlga- 
Uon       AS  a  result  Oenernl  Arnold.  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  and  other  War  Department  offic.als 
were  cabled  upon  to  testily.     Ihen  Leib  took 
Tie. latter  up  with  members  cf  the  Truman 
comm  ttee.     Ihev     started     to     Investigate. 
Sfurnished  startling  Information  relative 
to  the  alarming  number  of  accidents.    Today 
m  the  hands  eff  the  Truman  committee  rests 
the   most    sensational   scandal   cf    this   war. 


picater  and  more  oprilnous  than  the  Carnegie 
■■'eel  fraud  more  treacherous  than  the  Ana- 
conda wire  indictment.  Thousands  of  lives 
may  be  saved  because  of  Leib  s  investisation. 
and  untold  millions  of  dollars  may  be  saved 
In  equipment. 

The  Senate  Military  AlTairs  Committee 
recently  sit  up  a  committee  to  icok  into  Army 
crashes. 


Stop  Inflation— Stop  Strikes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ings  and  rationing  may  help  check  Inflation 
but  so  long  as  excess  buying  Power  us  no 
dra<vn  off.  the  tendei.cy  is  to  create  black 
markets  and  chiseling  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  the 
whole  cause  of  the  mine  strike:  he  coulo  do 
httle  if  the  miners  h.'.dn't  felt  the  Increase 
m  li-*ng  costs,  And  other  labor  leaders  will 
not  hold  back  if  he  wins  conccbS'.ons 

The  strikes  are  simply  surface  symptoms  of 
the  deeper  lailure  to  stop  the  rise  In  hv.ng 
costs  Every  kir.d  of  action  that  will  be  effec 
tlve  must  be  t.-.ken  to  stop  strikes  But  action 
that  stops  mflacion  wil'.  come  nearer  to  re- 
movmp  causes  than  will  legislation  to  make 
them  illegal 


or 

HON.  TKAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
May  6,  1943: 

STOP    INFLATION— STOP    STRIKES 

Quick  passage  of  the  amended  Connally 
bill  by  the  Senate  undoubtedly  expresses  the  j 
strong  feeling  of  the  public  as  well  as  Ce.n- 
gress  about  strikes  In  wartime.  The  firmer 
attitude  it  reflects  should  help  the  coal 
miner.^  to  think  twice  before  sta.nng  another 
walk-out.  It  Should  help  oiher  groups  to 
realize  that  no  special  interest  can  be  placed 
ahead  of  the  national  purpose  to  win  the  war. 
Yet  It  would  be  well  for  the  public— and  par- 
ticularly for  congress— to  recognize  that 
something  more  is  required  than  Just  passing 

The  Nazis  keep  their  factories  going  by 
Gestapo  methods,  but  even  constant  co- 
ercion does  not  obtain  all-out  production. 
Even  If  strikes  were  prevented  by  making 
them  crimes,  the  muin  trouble,  of  which 
strikes  are  a  most  glaring  symptom,  would 
remain.  That  trouble  Is  the  failure  to  stop 
inflation  In  the  United  States.  Antistnke 
legislation;  pleas  or  bludgeons  for  the  miners: 
M"r  ickes"  regulations  to  dole  out  coal:  plans 
for  a  48-hour  week  or  other  devices  for  hiding 
a  pay  increase— all  the.se  are  merely  papering 

Pr^ice  Administrator  Brown   was  talking  in 
the   ri:;ht   direction    when    he    promised    the 
miners    to     "roll     back     prices.'     But     the 
promise  risks  dangerous  illusions  because  the 
Government    has    not    so    far    displayed    e,ny 
signs  of  beln.g  able  to  fulfill  it.     The  Govern- 
ment  is  not   "holding  the  line"  against  in- 
flation, and  has  not  taken  some  of  the  steps 
elementary  to  any  effective  proeram.  such  as 
adequate  taxation  to  draw  off  -urp.us  buyuig 
Dowcr     It  has  not  moved  to  check  larm-pnce 
increases  bv  subsidies  on  the  prf^ducts  mo^ 
needed-  instead  Congress  has  pushed  throuph 
bills   to   inflate   prices   on   cotton    and   other 
supplies  in  which   there  are  surpluses^ 

The  Ge.vernmenfs  failure  to  halt  Inflation 
and  the  public  dlstru.st  cl  its  ability  to  halt 
mounting  living  costs  places  the  Government 
in   a   bad   position   in   dealing   with   str.kes. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  strikes  or  other  pres- 
sures of   organized   groups   to   ^^^^in    spec  .;! 
ccnsideration— certainly    not   such    attitudes 
r.s  Mr    Lewis",  which  retuses  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery set  up  for  adjusting  wage  disputes- 
are    'u'-tiHed       unorganized    Americans    have 
had  few  increases  in  income,  many  Increases 
of  outgo.     It   is  time  the   Government  guve 
them  some  protection  by  resisting  the  unions 
and  the  farm  bloc. 

But  so  lon^  as  the  Government  gives  »a> 
to  political  pressures  of  either  erci;p,  it  is  in 
a  weak  position  against  the  other.    PriCc  ceil- 


John  L.  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1943 
Mr  GATIilNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the'  Busine.s.s  Men's  Club  of  Wamut 
Ridge  Ark  The  club  asks  that  steps  be 
taken  "to  curb  John  L.  Lewis  and  arranee 
for  his  internment. 

If   the   bill    which   I   introduced    last 
week  is  enacted  into  law,  we  would  have 
ample    statutory    authority    to    subject 
him   and  other  satellites  of  his  stripe 
to  punishment  by  imprisonment  m  the 
Federal  penitentiary.     H.  R.  2642,  which 
is  now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House,  would  amend  the  Criminal 
Code  to  provide  that  certain  strikes  and 
I    other  concerted  refusals  to  work  shall 
constitute     insurrection     against     tne 
United  States  and  be  punishable  as  such. 
Among   other   things,   it  provides   that 
"Whoever  counsels,  commands,  induces 
or  procures  any  person  to  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  subsection   <a)    shall 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  the 
same  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  inciting  insurrection 
aeainst    the    authority    of    the   United 
states."  "  ,„.  , 

The  resolution  of  the  Walnut  Ridge 
Business  Men's  Club  follows: 

Whereas  our  Nation  Is  now  engaged  m  a 
vcrld-v.-lde  struggle  which  threatens  the 
freedom  of  all  people  of  the  earth:  and 

Wheieas  tlie  unselflsh.  all-cut  effort  of 
every  Ind.v.dual  and  every  group  U  required 
if  we  are  to  retrin  the  freedom  for  which 
our  forefathers  foui'ht  and  died:  and 

Whereas  John  L  Lewis  lia  taken  a  posi- 
tion which  definitely  shows  u  total  lacK  oi 
patriotism  and  which  sh  ws  a  strong  am- 
bition to  be  an  American  Hitler  in  that  he  is 
wiUln-  to  sacrifice  the  Ncticn  we  love  Icr 
his  own  personal  and  nefarious  ambition*: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Walnut  Rid.-e  Business 
Vcn's  Club  in  regular  session  assembled  this 
M^v  5  ie43  strong:lv  condemn  the  said  John 
i.  Lewis  lor  his  actions  m  callin'^  a  strike 
in  tl-ese  crucial  times  and  urge  tnat  effec- 
tive legislation  be  speedilv  passed  providing 
heavy  punishment  for  such  acts  cf  sabo- 
tage and  the  said  John  L.  Lewis  be  interned 
if'^necessaiy  Icr  the  dinaticn  as  any  other 
saboteur. 
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Resolution  Looking  Toward  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Peace  en  Earth  and  Good 
Will  Toward  Men  Following  the  War 
in  Which  We  Are  Now  Engaged 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

or  f;  oRiDA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  I:El^KEbENTATIVES 

Fridatf.   Mau  7.   1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues. I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  St'nnte  Concvirrrnt  Resolution  No. 
5  of  the  Florida  Legislature.  1943  .session. 
The  same  wti.s  on  April  21  1943.  approved 
by  His  Excellency.  Spe  ..surd  L.  Holland. 
Gmernor  of  Florida.  Senate  Concurrent 
Rf^solutiou  No.  5  iy  a  resolution  looking 
tow:ird  the  establishment  of  peace  on 
earth  and  cood  will  toward  men  in  the 
world  following;  the  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engapcd.  The  subslunce  of  this 
resolution  challrntrr.s  the  b<>st  tho'mht 
and  interest  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
pre.ss.  and  I  commend  it  to  your  consid- 
eration and  cooperation. 

The  resolution  follow-s: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5 

Resolution  lookUig  toward  the  e'^tabli.'hment 
of  peace  on  earth  and  gcud  wUl  toward 
men  In  the  world  following  the  war  In 
which  we  are  now  engnged 

Whrreas  It  Is  the  hi  pe  of  every  American 
that  out  of  the  sufTertng.  the  destruction. 
and  the  horror  of  thl.s  war.  there  shall  rise 
the  foundations  of  a  lasting  peace,  afford- 
Ing  to  nil  pe<!ple8  of  the  world  fnedcm  of 
worship,  freedom  of  spK-ech.  freedom  fri.ni 
fear,  and  freedom  from  want,  and  to  thf 
miiiofUu's  everywheie  proieciion  of  Iho-'-e 
inalieuiible  rights  wluch  ehculd  be  the 
herua^e  of  every   human   beiiij^;    er.d 

Whereas  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  un- 
le.ss  rampant  and  unres'rnined  nationalism 
and  economic  and  military  aggression  are 
forever  eliminated  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
WorUi;   and 

Wherea.*  a  lasting  pe;ice  can  only  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  foundation  o(  the  dignity  of 
the  spirit  and  scul  of  man.  and  to  assure 
such  require.^  the  opportunity  for  a  reason- 
able measure  of  prosperity  and  welfare  for 
al!  people:   and 

Wliereas  such  alms  can  be  achieved  only 
by  an  Interiiational  organization  of  natUms. 
wherein  each  will  surrendtT  som.e  of  Ita 
sovereignty  m  order  that  the  protection  and 
welfare  of  ail  may  t>e  securtd.  Now,  therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved  &v  the  Setiate  of  the  State  of 
Florida  (the  house  of  representatives  con- 
curring) : 

1.  That  It  l9  hereby  declared  to  be  our 
profcut:d  conviction  that  an  international 
organization  of  all  nations  to  achieve  these 
n-u:ts  must  he  an  essential  condition  of  the 
peace  which  Is  to  coir.e 

2.  That  we  hereby  memorialize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Cen- 
gri  ss  of  the  UnltfKl  States  to  lend  every 
effort  to  accomplish    this  end. 

3.  Tliat  a  ctr tilled  copy  cf  this  resolution 
be  tran.«mirted  t<'  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  cf  the  Hf^u-'^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Conp;re«s  of  the  United  States 
elected  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

Approved  by  the  Governor  AprU  21.  1943. 
Filed   in  office   of   secretary  of  state  April 
::3.  19i3. 


Visit  of  Mr.  Dare's  to  Russia 

EXTENSION  OF  RFMARFCS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mondaij.  May  10  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  3>.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLX>S.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consr-nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Helen  Essary,  a  staff  writer  of  the  Wash- 
incton  Times-Herald  of  V/ashinpton, 
D.  C  .  who  writ'^.s  daily  under  the  head  of 
"Dear  Washinkiton."  Miss  E.s.sary  writes 
most  intere.'-tingly  upun  all  subjects 
which  she  approaches,  and  this  article  is 
opportune,  particularly  at  tliis  time  when 
there  seems  to  be  some  rift  between  the 
Polish  Government  in  exile  and  Mr. 
Stalin  of  Moscow.  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  pubhsht  d  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEAR    WASIIINCTON 

(By  Helen  Ehi>ary) 

I  have  a  letter  I  want  Mr  Joscfih  E  Davtes 
to  take  to  HusMa  with  him  Mr  Davus  was 
United  States  Amb:uBador  to  the  Soviet. 
His  book  Mi.'.siou  to  Moatow  has  Ju.->t  been 
niiide   Into  a   ti:m. 

Mr.  Davics.  ii  Is  reported,  is  goini;  to  Ru£- 
sia  soon  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
Mr  Je.'-ef  Stalin.  Especi.illy  doe.s  he  want  to 
bf^  Mr.  Stalin  to  see  Mr  Ftoosevelt  The 
iett'T  I  want  Mr  Davles  to  take  to  Ru.ssia 
is  addrrs^pd  to  Mr.  Stal:n.  It  Is  a  letter 
that  deserves  an  an.swer — u  straightforward 
aii.swcr 

E^ery  man  and  wom.in  In  America  would 
like  to  ask  Mr  Stalm  the  questions  1  have 
put  In  my   letter.     So — 

Dear  Mb  Staun;  For  weeks  and  months 
I've  been  wondering  why  are  you  so  mys- 
terious? What  is  the  meaning  of  th;j>  secrecy, 
this  confii.sion  about  RiL-^.^la  s  post-war  plans? 
What  IS  tlicre  to  keep  you  from  telling  your 
allies  wh.U  you  mean  to  do  after  tlie  Axis 
m  defeated? 

I  feel  that  every  citizen  of  the  countries 
allied  with  Kussi.i  h.»s  a  n;;ht  tij  ask  tliese 
questions.  I  he  bravery  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  Russian  troops  Is  admired  by  the  world. 
The  Allies  are  grateful  for  your  strength, 
for  your  superb  eo<3ptraUun.  lli.y  realize 
tlial  without  you  Cicrmany  miglit  have  been 
close  to  victory.  They  know  yon  are  doing 
most  of  the  fighting.  They  accept  your  aid. 
with  humUity. 

But  wiiy  do  you  feel  It  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  be  8o  remote?  Are  you  putting  on 
an  act?  Or  what  have  you  g.it  on  your  mind 
tha*  you  won't  t  ilk  about' 

Are  y<^u  afraid  to  tai't'  Are  your  feelings 
hurt?  Certainly  you  harent  got  fcellng.s? 
Not  a  great  countr;  like  Russia.  You're  n(;t 
a  sensitive  flow"  likely  to  wUl  at  the  first 
cross  word? 

Yet  whenever  anybody  asks  you  a  straight 
j  question  about  yotir  por-t-w;ir  world,  you  go 
I  Into  hiding  The  words  What  are  your 
j  war  aim-i?"  sei:ds  the  Ru.s.s::ui  Uear  into  hiber- 
i    nation   in   the   thick   of  mul.suminer. 

The  other  day  you  did  give  a  hint  of  your 
future  hopes,  it  was  not  a  pretty  hint.  You 
s.ild  that  Poland  must  be  a  strung  neutral 
state.  This  meant  of  course  that  Poland 
must  be  a  buffer  state  to  protect  you.  Pro- 
tect you  aLTain.st  what? 

And  Finland — don't  you  think  you've  u.sed 
Finlttud  as  a  pawn?    You  know  the  Amer-   j 


lean  people  who  are  your  jillles  have  an  affec- 
tion for  Finland.  You  know  the  Finns  do 
not  share  Germany's  Ideals.  Then  why 
should  Finland  be  s.-  terrihed  of  Russia  U 
your  war  alma  are  fit   to  t>€  talkeil  about? 

I  can  t  fcee  wliy  it  is  necessary  to  s<  ncl  Mr. 
Davies  to  [>er.suade  you  to  see  Mr  R«>o^evelt. 
Why  do  you  have  to  be  persuaded  to  .^ee  the 
President  of  tlie  United  Ktateh?  Don  t  you 
want  us  to  kiiow  what  you  are  tliinklng? 
Or.  are  you  bemg  elusive  on  purpiise? 

This  Is  no  time  to  be  elusive  Its  childish 
stuff.  Id  also  like  to  know  why.  wiien  yru 
were  invited  to  the  RGoeevelt-Churchill  ccn- 
fereuce  at  Casablanca,  yuu  declined  to  go? 
It  is  a  shorter  distance  from  Moscow  to  Casa- 
blanca than  from  Wjk.shington  to  Ca;>ablanca. 
Yet  there  you  sat  in  Moscow,  like  a  sulking 
bear  with  a  sore  tall. 

Ycu  realize,  don't  j-ou.  that  we  leally  know 
very  little  about  you  and  your  country  We 
know  only  what  ycu  want  us  to  know.  Even 
Mr.  WiUkle  w.is  taken  on  a  sort  of  Cocks  Tour 
cf  the  Soviet.  He  said  In  his  bock  One 
World  that  you  were  short  and  stocky.  He 
described  your  looks  but  he  didn't  say  what 
was  In  your  mind.  We  want  to  know  what 
you  have  in  your  mind. 

So  you  want  more  territory — after  the  war? 
Surely  not.  You've  an  area  now  of  8  000. COO 
square  miles,  a  vast  land  over  which  your 
population  cannot  possibly  spre.Td.  So  it 
can't  be  Leben.«;raiim  that  ycu  need  That's 
an  alibi  for  German  and  Japanese  war  making. 

Do  you  know  that  whenever  the  word  Rus- 
sia is  mentioned  in  this  country  H.tteners  are 
apprehensive?  Are  yen  placl  that  we  whisper. 
•■.^fter  the  war  with  the  Axis  l«  w.'n.  will  we 
li;ive  to  fight  Ru-ssia"*  '  That  l.«  what  we  do 
s.^y.  It  1,'n't  a  nice  thought.  Net  about  an 
ally    a  friend 

&i.  Mr  Stalin,  you  tell  Mr  Davies  In  word.'} 
cf  one  syllable  what  yt  ti  are  brooding  over. 
You've  played  p<iker  with  us  too  lont;  Were 
gamblers,  too  But  we  get  fed  up  with  too 
much  mystery.  We  weren't  educated  on  Rus- 
slai-,  melodrama.  Most  of  u.^  never  heard  of 
Pushkin. 

Lav  your  cards  on  the  table.  Mr  Stalm. 
Are  you  blufflne^  Or  have  you  got  four  of  a 
kind  to  our  full  house? 


New  York  Marches  On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  followinR  article  which 
appeared  in  thp  Ne*.'.  York  Herald  Trib- 
une. ITiursday.  M'.iy  6.  1943.  entitled  "Nt  w 
York  Marches  On."  and  also  edtonal 
from  New  Yoik  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
8.  1943.  entitled  "New  Yoi  k  Marches 
On— The  Bright  Prospect  Ahead": 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  cf 
Mny  6,  1943  | 

New  York  Marches  On 

n.     WHY    MANAbE>:i..\T    COMtS    HER* 

The  most  important  feature  of  New  York 
City's  eccnomlc  horoscope  U  the  fact  that 
It  has  become  the  headquarteis  of  the  huge 
Industry  of  business  management  The  iden- 
tity of  this  Industry  has  been  obscurtd  by 
the  customary  division  of  its  great  armv  of 
employees  Into  various  categories  of  so-called 
while-collar  workers.  The  same  toulu.  ion 
would  result  were  we  to  think  of  the  con- 
struction industry,  the  steel  industry,  or  the 
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textile  industry  net  as  entitles  but  In  terms 
of  the  many  m.anual  crafts  which  each 
encompasses.  Business  management  is  as 
much  an  Industry  by  Itself  as  those  men- 
tlcr.ed,  it  is  far  greater  than  all  combined, 
and  the  city's  attraction  for  it  l."  increasing 
and  15  bcui.d  to  go  on  Increasing.  Let  us 
rev.ew  the  re.asons 

H.stor.ca'.lv  considered,  the  first  of  these 
reasons  wiis"  the  city's  pre-eminence  ns  a 
seaport.  T)ie  pioneers  of  bu.'^iness  manage- 
mrnt  who  settled  here  were  exporters  whose 
concern  It  was  to  see  that  their  products, 
manufactured  elsewhere,  reached  foreign 
port.s.  principally  Europe  They  had  to  be 
m  touch  with  shipping;  also  with  the  banics 
on  vha-e  familiarity  with  foreign  exchange 
and  n.anv  contacts  abroad  they  cculd  rely 
for  financing  their  trade.  As  global  trade 
lncrea.ses  in  the  wake  of  the  present  war 
this  appeal  seems  certain  to  grow  stronger 
and  stronger  in  the  future. 

This  phase  cf  the  city's  development  was 
followed   bv   another   which   was  ushered   In 
With   the  stock   mergers  cf   the   nineties  and 
reached    Its   peak   with   the   great   consolida- 
tions of  the  twenties.      Then  it  wa^  that  Wall 
Street    became    the    primary    magnet,    origi- 
nally  as  the   national   market   for  securities 
Eubsequenily   because  so  many  corporations 
passed  under  banker  control.      It  wns  essen- 
tial  that   their  centralized   managements   be 
In  daily  and  intimate  contact  with  the  insti- 
tutions in  charge  of  their  financial  fortunes. 
The   City  s   financial   leadership  still   exerts 
a     strong     pull        The     tremendous    banking 
facilities    available    here    offer    an    important 
service  to  American  industry.     True,  owner- 
ship control  by  banks  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Bu'    the   City  s   f-upplv   of   liquid   capital   con- 
lliu'es    to    render    csw'ntial    aid    to    growing 
concerns. 

What  other  reasons  are  there  lor  the   un- 
diminished movement  of  main  offices  to  Niw 
York?     For   one   thing,  the  city   has   become 
by    far    the    greatest    reservoir    of    business 
management    talent      Does    this    sound   like 
an    academic    argument?      It    Isn't       Any    m- 
dustrv  requiring  skilled  operatives  naturally 
«eek«i'    a     location     where     such     operatives 
ab<.;und      The  industry  of  busltiess  manage- 
ment   is   no   exception      It   requires,   besides 
office  bovs,  clerks    stenographers,  becretarles, 
and  the  other  categories  of  office  help,  a  sur- 
pnv.nc  varletv  of  highly  trained  technicians- 
draftsmen,    chemists,    engineers,    designers. 
Inventors,  statisticians,  to  name  but  a  t»w. 
The    great    laboratories    alike    of    the    city  s 
universities   and  of   commerce   offer    a   tech- 
nical serMce  in  research  and  invention  with- 
out a  parallel      Wliere  el.se  can  management 
find   in  equal   abundance  such   well-trained 
human    material    and    such    fHciuties?     The 
opportunities   In    this  great  industry   attract 
the     graduates     of     colleges     and     technical 
schools;     their     presence     here     specd"^     'ne 
march  of  management  to  the  city.     The  In- 
dustry  also    requires  able  counsel    versed   In 
the    intricacies,    always   multiplying,   of    the 
laws     governing     corporations.      Again     New 
York  supplies  the  best;  and,  as  the  advertis- 
ing   center    of    the    country    (thanks    to    the 
size    of    its    business-management    industry) 
It   offers  the   best  brains  in   the  advertising 

field. 

Another  impelling  ind-jcemcnt  is  simply 
the  tndu.-ti  v  s  own  established  presence  here. 
Great  corporations  deal  with  each  other; 
their  largest  customers  are  right  within  the 
lanii:v;  wherefore  to  foregallier  with  their 
kind  is  a  c<iiivenlence.  not  to  say  a  need  cf 
the  first  order.  We  have  all  observed  how  In 
any  city  businesses  of  different  sort*  tend 
to  congregate  In  their  own  districts.  The 
same  gregarious  instinct,  founded  on  mutual 
advantage,  has  made  New  York  the  Nation's 
business-management  district. 


Fioiu    t'le    N.-w    York    Herald    Tribune    cf 
May    e.    19431 
New    York    Marciifs  On 

ne  THE  ERTGHT  PROSPEtT  AHEAD 

The  svnthesls  of  the  city  s  economy  and 
its  culture,  both  preeminent.  Insures  its 
continued  leadership  ns  the  great  mctiopolis 
of  the  continent.  In  previous  rdiloiials  cf 
this  series  we  have  attempted  to  dehne  busi- 
ness management  ns  a  separate  industry  In 
terms  of  Its  size  and  Importance  In  eemi  ar- 
isen with  other  categories  In  the  American 
economy.  We  have  seen  that  after  adding 
all  the  occupations  within  its  scope— from 
cffiee  boy  to  president  of  the  company— it 
looms  up  as  the  largest  single  entity  among 
nil  industries.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample. It  accounts  for  more  workers  than 
there  arc  engaged  in  the  noxt  8  manual- 
labor  Industries  combined.  One-third  of  the 
local  working  population,  or  1.600  000,  has 
establi.shed  New  York  City  as  the  headquai - 
ters  for  America's  Industrial  management. 

New  York's  preeminence  in  the  material 
and  phvsicai  facilities  fo  necessary  for  this 
industry  has  been  well  established  These, 
together  with  Its  cultural  advantages,  have 
accounted  for  the  tremendous  growth  of  our 
business-management  population  withm  the 

last  20  years. 

The  consequences  of  the  war  will  add  many 
compelling  reasons  lor  an  even  greater 
growth  In  the  future. 

When  this  war  ends  the  United  States  wiU 
be  the  one  great  source  of  supply  for  the 
world  the  one  great  Industrial  nation  whose 
production  faculties  not  only  have  escaped  se- 
vere damage  but  in  the  Interim  have  been 
enormously  enhanced.  A  global  trade,  to 
dwarf  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  country  s 
history.  Is  the  corollary.  And  the  corollary 
to  that  in  turn  is  a  tremendous  concentra- 
tion of  commerce  and  industrial  management 
in  the  port  of  New  York.  It  seems  certain  to 
become  by  ail  odds  the  world'.-^  greatest  sea- 
port   and    busier    than    it    ever    dreamed    of 

being. 

The  growth  of  air  transport  may  well  alter 
the  current  of  some  trade.  But  two  reasons 
impel  us  to  the  belief  that  such  competition 
will  not  be  unduly  serious.  One  is  that  with 
the  sea  lanes  safe  again  the  vast  proportion 
of  bulk  cargo  will  continue  to  move  In  sur- 
face ver^els  for  as  long  as  anyone  can  foresee. 
The  (ther  has  to  do  with  the  city's  own  claims 
to  first  place  as  an  airport.  The  argosies  of 
the  air  will  seek  its  huge  landing  fields  as 
those  of  the  sea  its  unsurpa.'-s?d  harbors.  The 
new  Idlewild  Airport,  for  example,  will  afford 
the  greatest  airplane  terminal  facilities  the 
wor'd  has  ever  seen  Thanks  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  energy  of  Mayor  LaGuardla.  tlie  city 
18  more  than  keeping  pace  wiili  tins  new 
demand  upon  its  enterprise. 

Anotlier   consideration    deserves   attention. 
Through  a  steady  increase  in  subccntiactlng. 
New  York's  small  units  of  industry,  its  metal 
plants,  woodworking  shops,  etc  ,  are  Improy- 
ing  llie  city's  share  of  war  production   while 
Its  garment  trade  Is  turning  out  a  prodigious 
proportion  of  the  uniforms  required  for  the 
Nation's  armed  lorees     But  for  reasons  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  explain,  it  can  hardly 
a'pirc*  to  be  a  great  armament  center,  to  com- 
pete in   this  respect  with  cities   like  Detroit. 
Cleveland,     PitU^burph,     and      Philadelphia 
Nor  should  it  tnake  the  effort.     Il.«  forte  l.es 
not  m  heavy  Industry  and   mass  pioductif)n 
but  in  the  very  diverslficalion  of   its  Indus- 
trial output,  catering,  with  superior  style  and 
deM"n    to  the  Individual  needs  of  the  civilian 
population.     In    thi.s    field    Us    preeminence 
Is  unassailable. 

New  York  is  destlnf>d  to  be  the  gathcrln'? 
place  for  men  and  women  cf  affaiis  in  every 
waik  of  life  from  all  over  the  world.  As  the 
foremost  cosmopolitan  city  it  is  bound  to 
occupy  a  place  and  an  Imporlauce  unnvakd 


in  our  lime  As  Wvrld  awaiencss  replaces 
nati.  nal  conscicuMu  ss,  American  business 
managenunt  will  establish  headquaners  in 
this  city  in  evcr-incrcvismg  nuinbc:" 

The  ieadersiiip  el  .Mnerlcnn  industry  to- 
day Is  m  the  hands  of  enlightened  and,  for 
the  most  part,  cultivated  men  Tiicse  mm 
will  need  day-to-day  contact  with  the  minds 
that  create  the  world  pattern  In  art.  science, 
politics,  as  well  as  econcmles.  It  will  Lie 
natural  for  n  great  many  companus,  whew 
headquarters  are  now  located  In  other  eitie;, 
to  continue  their  factoiies  and  plant*  close 
to  the  S(.iurce  of  their  raw  materials  and  to 
move  their  management  offices  to  New  Yoik 
Citv  as  the  pivotal  p^unt  of  global  cionomic 
intluenee. 

Let  us  hasten  to  add  that,  aithotigh  the 
prospect  is  assuied,  its  lull  realization  will 
need  the  ccKip*''""^'^'"  of  all  loyal  residents 
of  the  metropolitan  area  In  an  effort  t<>  make 
the  town  and  its  environs  a  better  place  lo 
live  in  fiom  any  point  of  view  ThL»  eflott 
should  take  the  form  of  perpetuating  rn- 
lightemxl  and  honest  government,  city  plan- 
ning on  n  comprehensive  scale.  Including 
housing  reform  and  a  solution  of  the  ttafflc 
problem,  and.  of  course,  an  ever-nccentuatrd 
program  of  port  Improvement,  both  by  air 
and  sea.  Suiely.  also,  labor  and  manage- 
ment, the  city  and  State  authorities,  should 
attend  seriously  to  the  pioblem  of  wage  and 
tax  differentials  with  the  object  of  braking 
the  outward  flow  of  manual  Industry  seek- 
ing lower  production  costs. 

But  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  serlex  to 
Indicate  that  In  providing  for  New  York's 
future  we  should  do  so  with  all  the  optimism 
Which  the  situation  warrants  and  with 
our  main  emphasis  on  the  strengthening  of 
the  cltv'8  unexcelled  advantages.  We  must 
preserve  the  essential  characterletic*  that 
provided  the  compelling  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  so  much  of  America's  Industrial 
management  here  In  the  first  place.  Beyond 
that  we  must  expand  our  planning  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  leadership  in  the  post- 
war world.  New  York's  destiny  as  the  world's 
greatest  and  most  civilized  capital  must  bo 
fulfilled. 


Waihin^ton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or   CONNECTICCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include  the 
following  column  written  by  Bulkley 
Griffin.  Mr.  Griffin  has  been  In  our  press 
Rallery  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  con- 
sider him  to  be  a  keen  student  of  gov- 
ernment. Hi.s  ob.servatlons  are  particu- 
larly timely  right  now.  and  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  thoughLs  he  exprr.s,ves  in 
this  column; 

WASHINGTON 

(By  Bulk;ey  Gnmn  ) 
Tills  writer  iias  been   In   the  ongirsRional 
^    prefft  gallenef  quite  a  number  of  year*  and  lie 
■    seems  to  »;e  undergoing  a  chanF.e  <,t  altitude 
I    toward   ConRten^       Up   until    recerUly    he   has 
I    been  Inclined  to  liaip    In  his  <'wn  mind  any- 
I    way,  upon  the  Bund-y  Orm'.nf  tratlons  oJ  Idtoey 
and   demagoguery    6eiflr.hncss   and    incompe- 
tence, that  dii'tineuish  any  euch  elective  bed/. 
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In  the  last  couple  of  years  or  so.  however,  he 


Is  It  To  Be  Lives  or  Strikes  7 


The   plan  of  Uklng  iaiXJT's  pledge   not   to 
strike.  adoDted  right  after  Pearl  Harl>or,  has 
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ognlzes  that  victory  Is  the  final  fruit  of  the    I    and    women    In    defense    plants.     Some   will    I    mitted  by  those  perfervld  economic  doct<>rs 
.     .    .  .  .    .         .  ^^     ,- .  .!._»  _        j„..v,.i„»-  »»«  «K<,r^rKAH   (n   tviB   nrrMiiiftinn   nf       who  would  if  Dosslbie  comDletelv  remake  the 


Filed   in  umce   ol   secretary  of  state  April 
13,  lQi3. 


And  Finland— don  t  you  think  you've  used    I    would  result   were  we  to  think  of   the  con- 
Finlaud  &&  a  pawn?    You  know  tlie  Amer-   |   structlon  Industry,  the  steel  industry,  or  the 
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In  the  last  couple  of  years  or  so.  however,  he 
has  detected  a  growing  inclination  to  observe 
and  dwell  upon  the  fvmdamental  Boundness. 
plodding  good  sense,  and  laborious  Inclina- 
tions toward  light  and  virtue  of  this  always 
tiresome  and  always  entertaining  assemblage 

It  1.S  true  that  addition  of  years  make  for 
tolerance  in  the  average  Individual  but  this  Is 
hardly  the  moment  for  the  blossoming  of 
time-made  tolerance  toward  a  in"oup  of  folks 
who  vote  for  pensions  for  thetnselve.s.  take 
X  cards,  and  contribute  toward  the  company 
at  the  dubious  red  house  at  2101  R  Street 
Maybe  It  is  because  the  Roosevelt  attmlniatra- 
tion  has  long  sought  to  belittle  Concress  and 
Its  place  In  the  popular  heart,  even  Influ- 
eticUig  Elmer  Davi-s  Otlice  of  Wai  Informa- 
tion and  other  Federal  agencies  to  contribute 
to  this  dangerous  campaign.  This  facuir  has 
no  doubt  been  one  cause  for  ^he  writer's 
change  of  emphasis  Congress  Is  the  best 
functioning  bet  we  have  against  a  trend  of 
dictatorship 

Anyway,  the  House  during  an  lmp<'Ttant 
debate— and  the  Senate  too-  -Is  a  profitable 
study  Here  you  have  the  works,  democ- 
racy In  all  Its  aspects  The  crowd  could 
never  be  mistaken  for  a  chamber  of  commerce 
meeting;  it  Is  not  sharp  enough  or  sufflctently 
well  dre~..sed  It  Is  more  representative  than 
any  group  gathering  you  could  suggest. 
Throiigh  hundreds  of  years — for  It  Is  de- 
scended from  the  English  House  of  Commons 
and  that  dodge  of  dispensing  with  the  Speaker 
and  meeting  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
which  the  House  employs  every  week.  15  copied 
from  the  anc.ent  Commons'  device  for  meet- 
ing fiee  of  the  kingly  prying  of  the  Stuart.s — 
the  House  has  developed  a  mode  of  operations 
that  exhibits  much  Informality  and  give- 
and-take  and  undlpnlfled  banter  and  laughter 
but  that.  In  the  last  analysis,  oils  the  ma- 
chinery of  efBclent  legislative  production 

The  House  enjoys  the  angry  incoherence 
Of  aged  "MULET"  Douchton.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  who  ha» 
got  so  rolled  over  attacks  upon  the  commit- 
tee's Inefficiency  this  year  that  the  day  before 
he  said  "  hell  "  to  the  House  and  cant  for 
the  life  of  him  talk  slowly  about  his  b^'Iovcd 
and  betlrapgled  tax  bill  The  Mrmbers  laugh 
appreciatively  at  the  futile  eHorts  of  the 
old-atyle.  pompoua,  white-haired  former  Gov- 
ernor MoR«i«ON  of  North  Carolina  to  shout 
while  th?  Chair  has  suspended  btislness  to 
rap  for  quiet  The  House  and  Its  ways  are 
the  thing.  Whatever  the  former  honors  of 
MoRKisoN,  this  is  his  flrst  year  In  Congre-s 
and  his  grandiloquence  doesn't  go  here 
MoatiftOM  and  anyone  else  learns  that  Con- 
gress, accumulating  character  since  Its  earliest 
ancestors,  la  a  being  and  a  law  unto  ttteif. 
Tlie  more  you  know  It  the  more  you  under- 
stand It  It  was  not  built  in  a  day  nor  by  an 
asiienibly  line 

The  Members  laugh  and  talk  while  someone 
addresses  them;  they  read  newsptipers  and 
study  reports;  they  w.nlk  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  chatting;  they  confer  in  groups  on  the 
loor  and  back  of  the  brass  rail  that  delimits 
the  fl(X)r.  they  snaoke  back  of  the  rail;  and 
at  one  time  the  siniliiig  Sergeant  at  Anna  Is 
sent  to  the  "Members  standing  In  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  "  to  quiet  them.  Business  Is 
accomplished  more  slowly  than  by  Executive 
order,  yet  the  big  buslne.«smen  who  constitute 
the  War  Prcxluctlon  B<mrd  are  not  less  cow- 
ardly and  vacillating  In  their  verdicts  There 
is  scheming  in  Congress  and  there  Is  schemmi; 
In  Executive  orders  and  In  all  the  Federal 
agencies  downtown 

Freshmen  and  veterans  work  together  and 
do  manage  to  get  results  that  keep  the  Nation 
moving  forward.  They  operate  through  the 
latest  capital  of  custi)m  and  native  wit  and 
they  do  achieve  a  working  accommodation 
between  contrasting  Ideas  and  clashing  per- 
•on&lltles.  Here  Is  tlie  nationally  selected 
heart  of  democracy — lumbering  democracy— 
that  backs  and  fills  and  pushes  and  hauls. 
But  we  can't  spare  it,  today  Icabt  of  all. 


Is  It  To  Be  Livei  or  Strikes  7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN 1 ATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  its 
May  8  is.sue  ask.s  a  pertinent  question: 
"Li  it  to  be  lives  or  strikes?'*  The  men 
in  uniloim  are  asking  that  question. 
Loyal  workmen  are  asking  why  are 
.strikes  necessary  at  this  time?  This  edi- 
toriiil  is  very  well  written  and  deserves 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Cowghbssional 
Record.  I  am  submitting  .same  here- 
with: 

IS    IT    TO    BE    LIVIS    OB    STRIKES' 

Senators  will  deceive  no  one  eLse.  and  we 
hope  they  are  not  deceiving  thenwelves  by 
phasing  the  Connally  bill  for  tbe  seizure  of 
slrike-crippled  factories  and  mines. 

The  Senate  I.";  making  a  gesture,  that  la  all 
Why?  Because  the  Connally  bill  gives  to  the 
President  no  mure  power  to  meet  a  strike 
emergency  than  he  already  has.  or  will  a.s- 
sume  as  Commander  In  Chiet  if  he  believes  It 
necessary  EH)  th«  Senators  think  this  is 
meeting  their  obllgHtlon  to  the  boys  In 
Tunleia  and  on  Guadalcanal? 

The  Connally  bill  to  authorize  seizure  has 
been  kicking  around  In  the  Senate  since  No- 
vember 1C41  It  Is  just  one  of  many  meaa- 
iiTpfl  that  advocates  ol  laws  to  prevent  Inter- 
ference with  war  production  have  brought 
forward.  Everyone  has  been  defeated  to  date 
by  the  political  power  of  labor 

There  have  been  oth#r  gcsturei  preceding 
this  present  gesture  in  the  Senate,  move- 
ments that  could  b«  interpreted  as  threats 
The  Connaily  bill  was  brought  forward 
strongly  on  one  other  occasion  when  John 
L  Lewis  was  kicking  up  a  fuss.  The  Lewis 
flare-up  subolded.  and  the  SeiMite  threat  sub- 
sided The  Senator  could  not  get  the  bill 
back  into  the  refrigerator  quickly  enough 

Every  Senator,  every  Representative,  and 
at  least  120.000,000  Americans  know  what 
Is  needed  There  should  be  a  comprehensive 
labor  code  which  defines  the  status  of  labor 
for  the  duration  ol  the  war.  arul  the  duration 
only,  just  as  the  status  of  everybody  else  U 
now  defined  by  a  comprehensive  b«Kly  of  laws 

Jurisdictional  squabble* — a  plagu'  H  there 
ever  was  one — should  be  outlawed  by  tli« 
simple  expedient  of  declaring  the  status  quo 
during  the  war  Labor  should  not  bt  denied 
its  rights  of  appeal  for  grievances,  but  these 
rights  should  be  subject  to  the  arbitration 
of  a  Government  agency  properly  constituted 
by  Congrew 

Today  a  manufacturer--and  we  have  an  In- 
stance now  right  in  Milwaukee — can  be  g\Ud- 
ed  only  by  what  the  Government  says. 
Wherein  is  labor  any  better?  But  the  men 
In  this  Milwaukee  war-production  plant  can 
new  do  whbt  they  please 

The  Ccnnally  bill  as  amended  would  give 
le^al  standing  to  the  War  Lrtb<5r  Board.  That 
would  be  a  gain.  But  It  took  a  hard  tight  to 
get  even   that   much. 

There  would  be  penalties,  also,  against 
labor  leaders  and  agitators  who  fomented 
strikes  or  interfered  with  Government  opera- 
tion. Another  gain.  But  sonrtetimes  it  U 
the  rank  and  file  who  do  Uiese  thtn^«  through 
wiidcat  movement*.     What  about  ihera? 

Anyway  what  w«  need  to  do  now  is  to 
prevent  strikes  and  the  Connally  bill  is  a 
thousand  mtlcN  from  touching  tbat  problem 
When  strikes  come  and  K'lzures  come,  time 
is  lost.  And  time  is  what  we  have  to  conserve 
for  the  sake  of  the  boys  at  the  front. 


The  pUn  of  Uklng  labors  pledge  not  to 
strike,  adopted  right  after  Pearl  Harbor,  has 
failed  miserably  John  L.  Lewis,  one  ol  thusa 
who  gave  the  pledge,  has  now  crawled  out  by 
a  typUcal  Lewis  bit  ol  reasoning.  Neither 
William  Green  nor  Philip  Murray  has  been 
able   to  control   aU  of   his  workers 

Congre.-s  h;i>  not  acted,  ol  course,  because 
ol  its  feax  of  poliiural  punlilinienl.  Well,  the 
time  has  come  when  Senators  and  Coogresa- 
nien  wUl  have  to  decide  whether  they  want 
to  save  votes  or  save  the  Uvea  of  boys  in 
Tunisia,  ever  Europe,  and  throughcut  the 
Pacific . 

And  we  do  not  want  gestures. 


Congress  Prepares  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILXINOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnnday.  May  19.  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  mclude  an 
address  entitled  "Congress  Prepares  for 
Peace,"  which  I  delivered  in  Chicago  re- 
cently: 

When  the  present  scision  ol  Congresa 
opened  on  J.uiuary  6.  I  Introduced  two  reso- 
lutions. Tlie  tlr&t  of  thet«  Is  known  as  Houa« 
Concurrent  Kcwlutlon  No  J.  It  seek^  to 
create  a  Ji  Int  committee  consisting  ol  bix 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  six  Members  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  kiiou  a 
a.s    the    Joint    Cuiunut^ee    on    Planning    and 

Eecunstructlon.  Thi«  conuuittee  would  b« 
equipped  with  engineers,  experts,  and  techni- 
cians who  are  especially  qualified  to  devise 
post-war  plans  suid  programs  which  deal  «itb 
public  works,  highways,  striicture,!>.  hi  usii.g. 
airpcirts,  cuoununlty  developmeut,  and  other 
fields  of  endeavor 

Its  purpose  is  quit«  obvious.  When  the 
war  is  over  the  young  Americans  who  are 
tcday  serving  on  the  frontiers  of  lre«d«jm  will 
return  home.  They  11  want  jobs  They  II 
want  homes  They  U  want  to  establish  Uietr 
cwa  families  They  11  want  to  resume  tlw 
uarmal  pursuits  of  a  peaceful  life.  That.  uX 
course,  means  that  our  country  must  shift 
back  from  a  war  basis  to  a  peace  bat>ls  Sucb 
a  stuft  Is  attended  with  many  problems. 
They  cannot  be  boived  overnight  Tliey  will 
requirs  time,  thought,  and  expert  guidance. 
This  re«4jluiiou.  therefore,  undertakes  to  pUce 
tile  rtspoiiitlbility  f(jr  plaaining  in  tlie  Coii- 
gre<:s.  It  simply  anticipates  that  some  duy 
11000.000  young  mea  wUl  be  demobillztd. 
that  10  000  000  or  more  will  leave  defense 
plants  and  must  find  other  W(jrk.  and  that  we 
should  b*'glu  preparing  now  for  that  day 

The  second  resolution  Is  known  as  Hou'^^e 
Concurrent  Resolution  3.  That  restjlutlon 
simply  recognizes  that  some  day  the  war 
will  end.  Wlien  the  war  end.«,  the  tasks  of 
peace  begin  It  recognizes  that  we  as  a  pen- 
pie  must  be  ready  for  tho.se  problems  It 
recngntre?  further  that  national  policy  Is  b 
matter  for  Congrers  to  determine.  To  that 
end,  the  resolution  proptmes  the  creation  (f  a 
J<i(nt  commtree  of  cLt  Senators  and  six  Rcp- 
re.«;en  tat  Ives  In  Congress  on  peac»  preparation 
whose  duty  It  wtjuld  l>e  to  stuJy  arid  explore 
all  peace  plans  and  proposals  and  determine 
their  effect  upon  our  cmintry.  Tbls  coimnit- 
tc»  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  fact-finding  t>>dy 
and  would  have  authority  to  hire  experts  to 
assist  in  ihe.se  studies.  It  would  make  reports 
to  Conpre.«;s  and  the  coun'ry  aiid  stimulate 
discussion  of  each  peace  proposal  or  every 
suggestion  which  might  be  advanced.     It  rec- 


ognizes that  victory  Is  the  final  fruit  of  the 
toll,  tears,  and  taxes  of  the  people  and  that  a 
durable  peace  must  be  a  people  s  peace.  This 
resolution  recognizes  also  that  when  the 
victory  Is  won  there  must  be  not  only  the 
preparation  of  a  peace  but  preparation  for 
peace  A  quarter  cf  a  centry  ago.  this  fact 
was  ignored  After  the  peace  had  been  Flgncd 
by  our  representatives  at  the  peace  con- 
ference and  the  time  came  to  have  It  ratified, 
the  peacemakers  found  that  they  had  become 
the  prisoners  of  public  opinion.  That  should 
not  happen  again.  Otherwise  these  ghastly 
tacrlfices  will  have  been  in  vain. 

New  these  two  rtsoluticjns  are  still  pending 
befcre  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
of  R'-^presentatl\  es  No  action  has  been  teken 
thereon.     But  other  things  have  happened 

In  early  February,  when  a  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  cf  which  I  am  a  member 
was  considering  a  Budget  request  for  $1,400- 
000  for  the  National  Res<juices  Planning 
Board.  I  assisted  In  u^ing  'he  pruning  knile 
on  this  item  As  the  appropriation  bill  Anally 
passed  the  Hou.se.  it  contained  no  funds 
wh.itsoever  for  this  planning  agency.  The 
bl!l  is  now  prndinT  m  the  Senate. 

There  was  some  reason  for  this  action  by 
the  committee  and  by  the  House  Post-war 
planning  to  deal  with  problems  of  demofclU- 
ration.  the  reconversion  of  Industry  from  a 
w:ir  to  a  peace  basis  will  require  money.  That 
money  must  be  voted  by  ConTes."^  Congress 
alone  has  the  power  to  appropriate  Its 
Members  are  elected  to  office  and  owe  a  direct 
responsibility  to  the  people  If  there  is  to  be 
post-war  planning.  It  should  be  done  under 
th»  direction  of  Congress  rather  than  by  a 
Ixv.ird  of  appointed  experts,  who  owe  no  di- 
rect  respon'-lbllity  to  the  people 

Shortly  after  action  was  taken  to  abolish 
thp  National  Resources  Planning  Board  the 
President  observed  that  If  we  did  not  provide 
money  for  the  Board.  Congress  would  have  to 
assume  respKinslbillty  for  post-war  planning. 
That  is  exactly  riRht  Congress  should  as- 
sume this  responsibility 

The  Senate  lo«t  nc  time  In  acting.  That 
body  passed  a  resolution  creating  a  committee 
Of  10  Senators  to  handle  post-war  economic 
planning  The  Hou.se  should  do  likewise  Or 
there  should  be  a  Joint  committee  such  a«  I 
have  proposed  In  m  y  event,  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing consciousness  that  planning  work  must  be 
done  and  that  it  should  be  supervl^ed  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  who  have 
control  of  the  purse  strings  and  who  are  ac- 
countable to  those  who^e  taxes  must  be  used 
for  this  purpose 

But  Bomethlrg  else  has  happened  On 
April  28  Reprcientativc  Mahtin  Republican 
leader  ol  the  House  of  Representatives,  up- 
pointed  an  Informal  committee  of  33  Repub- 
lican Con^rreAsmen  from  19  diflen  nt  States 
to  study  post-war  domestic  problems  Its 
broad  purpose  is  to  avoid  national  disaster 
after  the  war,  keep  the  Nation  solvent,  pre- 
serve free  psivate  enterprise,  and  provide 
steady  employment  and  a  better  life  Here 
Is  a  definite  recognition  by  the  Republican 
leadership  that  these  problems  will  arise  and 
that  solutions  must  be  ready  I  am  happy 
to  be  designated  as  a  member  of  that  Repub- 
lican conmittee 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  post-war  prob- 
lem on  the  home  front.  Let's  net  call  it 
planning.  1  dent  particularly  like  the  word. 
Lets  call  It  preparation.  For  what  must  we 
prepare?  For  one  thing,  the  boys  in  uniform 
Will  come  home  I  came  home  from  the  last 
war  In  S:pteml  er  of  1919  Tlie  war  was  over. 
Some  of  the  glamour  of  the  uniform  was  al- 
ready gone  Jobs  were  not  very  plentiful. 
Unrest  and  ferment  began.  The  veterans 
were  dist'-rbed  In  mind  and  spirit.  Having 
do'.ie  their  duty  for  their  country,  there  was 
no  Job  It  didn't  look  like  gratitude.  Now, 
that  shouldn't  happen  again  So  we  must 
p.epare  for  It.    Think  ol  the  millions  of  men 


and  women  In  defense  plants.  Some  will 
doubtless  be  absorbed  in  the  production  of 
peacetime  goods.  But  not  all.  Take  the 
hundreds  ol  thousands  ol  men  and  women  In 
airplane  factories  as  an  example.  When  the 
military  need  lor  planes  Is  over,  work  will 
taper  off.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
planes  now  being  produced  will  be  needed 
for  civil  transport.  What  about  them?  Here 
again,  some  preparation  must  be  made  to 
cushion  the  shock. 

Now  consider  the  reconversion  of  war  plants. 
It's  not  an  ea»y  thing  to  make"  that  change. 
If  a  factory  has  laeen  making  shells  for  sev- 
eral years  and  must  now  go  back  to  making 
wa.shlng  machines  or  refrigerators  it  will  re- 
quire materials,  finances,  change  of  assembly 
line,  reestabllshment  of  Its  sales  organization, 
rcestablishment  of  dealer  contacts.  There 
Will  be  a  lag  In  getting  back  to  the  produc- 
tion point  where  it  left  the  washing  machine 
business  and  began  the  manufacture  of  shells. 
We  must  prepare  to  handle  that  lag. 

Consider  the  war  plants  which  were  built 
by  Government.  They  represent  an  Invest- 
ment of  $15,000,000,000.  When  the  war  U  o\er. 
industry  decs  not  vrant  Gcvernment  ccmpet- 
ing  with  It  On  the  other  hand,  here  Is  a 
huge  investment  of  taxpayers'  money  In 
buildings  and  machinery.  Can  they  be  put 
to  use?  If  so,  how?  That's  a  matter  thr.t 
requires  study  and  preparation. 

Now  consider  lor  a  moment  the  controls 
under  which  we  live.  Critical  materials  like 
copper  and  steel  are  under  priorities.  Ford 
Is  rationed  Salaries,  wages,  and  prices  are 
under  stabilization.  Should  such  controls  be 
continued  after  the  war? 

Some  of  our  economic  doctors  say  yes 
Only  last  week  the  assistant  director  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  expressed  the 
"opinion  that  a  certain  amount  of  control 
must  continue.  Other  economic  and  political 
doctors  have  expressed  tliemselves  likewise. 
Even   Leon  Henderson   of   late  Office  of  Price 

Administration  memory  so  expressed  himself. 
If  we  want  to  lilt  these  controls  and  restric- 
tions and  resume  the  freedoms  for  which  we 
are  now  fighting,  then  the  thing  to  do  Is 
prepare  for  It  now. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  country  was  Intro- 
duced to  the  American  version  cf  the  Bever- 
Idge  security  plan.  This  program  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  National  Resources  Plannlnp:  Board. 
It  embraces  many  things.  Among  other 
things.  It  proposes  national  dUabllity  Insur- 
ance and  an  extension  of  Social  Security 
coverage  and  t>enefits.  It  calls  for  health 
and  medical  care.  It  stiggests  an  increase  In 
unemployment  benefits  and  complete  feder- 
alization of  the  unemployment  benefit  sys- 
tem, which  now  operates  as  a  combination 
State-Federal  system.  It  calls  for  enlarged 
access  to  educational  opportunities  end  rpe- 
clal  benefits  for  the  blind  and  the  aged.  It 
Is  a  most  elaborate  program.  It  has  not  been 
widely  discussed.  That  is  partly  due  to  its 
immensity  and  partly  to  the  war.  But  in 
due  time  it  will  push  forward  for  considera- 
tion. How  far  shall  we  go  in  this  field? 
That's  a  big  question  and  consequently  there 
must  be  study  and  preparation 

"niese  are  but  some  ol  the  matters  with 
which  we  will  be  conlronted.  We  can  drift 
along  and  Ignore  them  or  we  can  take  cog- 
nizance of  them  and  begin  making  prepara- 
tion to  meet  them.  There  Is  a  time  lor 
everything  and  a  season  lor  every  purpose.  I 
believe  the  time  Is  now  to  prepare  for  these 
problems.  They  are  inevitable  and  cannot 
be  escaped  The  better  part  of  wisdom 
therefoie  Is  to  launch  a  thorough  study  ol 
the  matter  and  start  preparing  the  blueprint 
for  their  solution. 

It  is  an  old  axiom  that  "You  cant  beat 
something  with  nothing"  11  Congress  has 
nothing  to  offer  by  way  of  a  solution  when 
the  time  comes,  how  can  they  well  thrust 
aside  the  extreme  plans  whlcli  might  be  sub- 


mitted by  those  perfervld  economic  doctors 
who  would  11  possible  completely  remake  the 
American  scheme  ol  llle. 

Here  then  it  a  field  ol  preparation  on  the 
home  front  and  1  am  genuinely  happy  that 
Republican  leadership  In  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  opportunity  for  fruitful  service  in 
this  field. 

In  those  feverish  months  ol  1940  and  1941, 
we  heard  much  ol  the  so-called  M-day.  It 
E.ands  for  mobilization  day.  It  was  that  un- 
known day  In  the  future  when  the  Nation's 
resouices  would  l>e  marshalled  lor  war.  Back 
ol  M-day  were  years  and  years  ol  preparation. 
The  whole  Nation  was  blueprinted.  Military 
authorities  knew  exactly  where  to  turn  for 
gu!i8  and  uniforms  and  gas  masks.  They 
knew  the  capacity  of  each  factory.  They  knew 
the  capacity  of  each  railroad  They  knew  the 
load  capacity  of  each  bridge.  They  knew 
the  usefulness  of  each  highway.  They  knew 
exactly  what  they  needed  and  where  to  get  it. 
That  was  preparation  for  war.  Is  It  sug- 
gesting too  much  that  in  like  manner  we  do 
a  bit  of  preparing  for  peace  and  its  problems 
on  the  heme  front? 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  this  business  of 
maklna;  scientific  advance,  preparation  to 
meet  certain  inevitable  problems,  is  not  so 
new.  Of  the  16.000  Incorporated  municipali- 
ties In  the  United  States.  1.200  have  planning 
boards  We  have  92  cities  with  populations 
over  100.000,  most  of  whom  have  planning 
boards.  In  addition,  there  are  670  other 
planning  agencies  in,  the  Nation.  In  due  time 
their  plans  and  blueprints  will  be  laid  before 
some  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  will  be  requests  lor  lunds.  Manifestly, 
there  should  be  a  pattern  to  lollow  The 
proposals  of  State  and  local  agencies  should 
be  geared  to  the  plans  that  business  and  in- 
dustry may  have.  Full  employment  will  be 
the  true  test.  This  pattern  should  be  laid 
out  by  real.  pr?ctical  experts  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress.  All  this  is  nothing  more 
than  prudence  and  common  sense  In  getting 
ready  for  the  gigantic  problems  which  will 
flow  out  ol  the  transition  Irom  war  to  peace, 
which  In  their  essential  character  arc  not  un- 
like the  problems  now  belore  us  as  a  result 
ol  the  translation  from  peace  to  war 

Consider  now  our  pcst-war  policy  with  re- 
spect to  other  nations.  Our  first  Job  Is  mili- 
tary victory.  Then  comes  the  question  of 
what  shall  be  done  with  victory.  That's  when 
the  tasks  ol  peace  begin. 

The  general  pattern  ol  what  Is  to  lollow  le 
up  to  a  point  not  very  complicated.  There 
may  be  an  armistice  or  a  conditional  peace. 
Troops  and  war  materiel  will  have  to  be  evac- 
uated Frontiers  will  have  to  be  fixed  There 
will  have  to  be  some  agreement  concerning 
the  occupation  ol  captured  and  enemy  terri- 
tory until  a  final  peace  is  determined.  There 
will  be  quertlons  of  limitation  ol  air.  land, 
and  naval  power  on  the  enemy  countries. 
The  enemy  will  have  to  be  disarmed.  Pris- 
oners and  civilians  who  have  been  driven 
Irom  their  native  lands  must  be  returned. 
Food  will  have  to  be  supplied  to  keep  down 
the  virus  ol  revolution.  There  must  be  provi- 
sion for  reparations  and  for  the  trial  of  those 
who  plunged  the  world  Into  this  awl\_i  con- 
flict. There  will  be  questions  ol  Intergovern- 
mental debt  and  the  .stabilization  of  exchange. 
There  will  be  questions  of  trade  and  raw 
materials. 

Now,  when  all  these  things  have  been  deter- 
mined, the  question  then  arises.  "Where  do 
we  go  from  here?" 

Having  restored  boundaries,  sent  the  pris- 
oners home,  tried  the  arch  culprits,  led  the 
hungry,  disarmed  the  enemy,  and  attended  to 
the  rest  of  the  chores,  what  do  we  do  alxjut 
making  certain  that  this  thing  won't  happen 

again? 

What  do  we  do  about  a  peace  that  will  last? 

Some  may  say  that  we  shouldn't  discuss 
that  matter' untU  the  war  Is  won.     Well,  that 
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was  one  of  the  8loc;an«  Just  25  years  tgo.  "Win    ; 
the  war  first  and  discusB  the  [>«icp  iifttrward  "    j 
How  popular  that  sl')«an  wns.  and  did  we  win    | 
s  lasting  peace?     The   boys  hi   uniform   and 
the  c:\suaUy   lifts  furnish  the  atiswtr 

If  we  don't  get  a  lasting  p«'ace  thla  time, 
It  wtll  be  a  reflection  on  our  moral  courage 
and  our  lack  of  lp;vdershlp 

If  we  don't  get  h  peace  this  time.  It  will 
make  a  mockery  out  of  the  gnm  sacrifices  that 
are    now   taking   place 

So  we  must  search  for  a  way  We  miwt  dls- 
CU.S.S  th«^8e  vital  matters  now 

Thnjugh  the  years  we  have  done  a  lot  of 
go<xl  thiiii^s:  We  outlawed  child  labfrr;  we 
instituted  an  8-hour  dav;  we  provided  ?ocfal 
security:  we  provided  for  the  welfare  of 
mothers  and  children;  we  provided  for  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  inflnn;  we  outlawed  the 
sale  of  Impure  and  adulterated  food;  we  out- 
lawed the  Biile  of  mlsbranried  drugs;  we  made 
provlsl(jn  for  crippled  children;  we  have 
schools,  teachers,  and  school  nurses 

All  these  are  a  kind  of  collective  morality 
on  the  march.  Surely  a  nation  that  can  do 
all  this  for  lis  peiiple  has  the  talent  to  provide 

the  KreatMt  blessing  ol  all,  and  that  is  lastliiij 

peace. 

What  is  needed  for  a  lasting  peace?  In  a 
single  sentence.  It  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  last.  Whether  it  KhaU  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  last  depi'iuls  on  hcjw  delermuied  we 
are  to  supply  that  opportunity  and  make  it 
last. 

Already  the  air  Is  full  catchwords  and  al- 
luring phrases.  Already  there  are  labels  and 
Identification  tags  for  one  policy  or  another. 

We  hear  of  unions  and  alliances,  of  leagues 
and  federations,  of  military  p(jlice  forces  and 
rei;ional  groupings. 

There  are  thoae  who  believe  that  the  destiny 
of  the  world  rests  on  free  trade  and  those 
Who  believe  we  must  seek  a  controlled  world 
economy. 

There  are  tnose  who  believe  that  a  policy 
of  intense  nationalism  Is  the  only  thing  that 
Win  serve  our  own  country  as  well  as  the 
World  and  those  who  string  along  with  the 
Idea   (]r    Imperialism. 

Let  us  fors^et  all  fancy  phrases  and  catch- 
words for  a  moment  and  analyze  the  problem 
of  peace.  Let  us  simplify  It  even  at  the  ii.sk 
of  oversimplification. 

It  Is  essentially  a  four-fold  problem.  First, 
there  Is  the  will  for  enduring  peace.  Sec- 
ondly. thi>re  are  the  pe.ice  terms.  Tlurd. 
there  is  the  machlery  for  making  peace  and 
finally,  the  machinery  and  the  method  fur 
preserving  peace. 

A  peace  treaty  may  record  but  doea  not 
bring  lasting  peace  It  requires  something 
more  durable  than  a  piece  ot  parchment.  It 
requires  the  will  and  the  determination  that 
peace  ."hall  have  a  chance  to  last.  This  is 
the  primary   problem. 

Kltlier  we  afflrm  our  faith  in  our  own  cour- 
age and  capacity  to  bring  about  a  better 
world  err  we  mtrat  confers  our  belief  that 
war  is  an  Inevitable  form  of  political  acUon. 

Either  we  admit  that  we  have  come  of 
age  and  ha\-e  the  talent  and  the  inijer.uity 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  a  melhtxl  for  pre-^^erv- 
Ing  peace  or  we  must  confess  that  death 
and  destruction  as  a  means  of  arbitrating 
International  difTerences  l.«  an  inevitable  part 
of  human   nature 

Either  we  determine  that  we  are  content 
to  dnit  along  as  we  did  a  generation  ago  and 
await  the  evil  day  when  the  next  war  will 
strike,  or  we  determine  that  lasting  peace  l.s 
worth  a  try  and  that  we  are  willing  to  make 
that  trial. 

It  is  as  plain  as  print  that  no  peace  will 
last  unless  we  Join  with  other  nations  in 
making  it  last.  That  means  cooperation. 
Are  we  willing  to  try  It? 

That  of  course  Is  for  the  people  to  say.  It 
must  be  a  p>eople's  peace. 

It  must  be  the  people's  busincsF.  Peace 
Is    the    end    product    of    victory.     Victory    Is 


fruit  of  toll,  tears,  and  taxes.  The  people 
mu.«vt  be  abundantly  Informed  on  every  a.*pect 
of  the  matter  They  must  be  prepared  by 
study  and  dlscuseion.  The  full  truth  about 
our  failure  to  achieve  peace  a  generation  ago 
must  l)e  told  The  causes  for  failure  must 
be  analyzed.  Wisdom  comes  from  dl.«cussion 
and  from  that  wisdom  will  come  fic  decision 
as  to  whether  we  shall  ca.sually  drift  Into  the 
next  conflict  or  whether  we  propose  to  assume 
a  role  of  leadership  and  give  peace  a  chance  ..o 
last. 

It  Is  now  more  than  a  year  ago  that  the 
Republican  National  Committee  met  in  Chi- 
cago and  among  other  things,  approved  a  pro- 
posal toward  this  end  Paragraph  2  of  the 
12-polnt  program  which  was  adopted  on 
April  20.  Id42.  reads  as  follows: 

"We  realize  that  after  this  war  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Nation  will  not  be  clrcum- 
.•wrribed  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  Stares;  that  our  Nation  haa  an  obliga- 
tion to  H.ssist  In  the  bringing  alxiut  of  under- 
standing, comity,  and  cooperation  among  Uie 
nations  of  the  world  in  order  that  our  own 
liberty  may  tte  preserved  and  that  the  blight- 
ing and  destructive  processes  of  war  may  not 
attain  be  forced  upon  us  and  upon  the  free 

and  pence-loving  people.^  of  the  earth  " 

That  was  a  timely  pronouncement  in  the 
spring  of  1943  and  becomes  more  so  as  the 
days  go  by. 

That  statement  recognizes  three  funda- 
mentals 

The  first  Is  that  we  do  have  a  responsi- 
bility beyond  our  borders  when  this  war  ends. 

The  second  is  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
coojicrato 

The  third  la  that  we  must  cooperate  to 
prevent  war  from  being  thrust  upon  us  again. 

When  the  peciple  determine  to  accept  that 
re^pKjnsibility  and  that  obligation,  the  meth- 
od or  mechanism  for  cooperation  and  the 
preservation  of  peace  will  not  be  dlfQcult 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  what  that  re.sponsl- 
bllity  and  that  obligation  Involves.  In  Its 
wake  comes  the  prc*tolem  of  disarmament  and 
long-range  trade  relatlon.s  with  other  lands. 
In  its  wake  comes  the  question  of  h<iw  united 
power  and  force  shall  be  constituted  and  ap- 
plied to  preserve  the  peace  ot  the  wurld  Yet 
for  all  Uiese.  the  solution  will  bo  found  when 
the  Will  has  been  developtd. 

To  be  sure,  it  will  take  time  Such  an 
undertaking  on  a  world  level  will  be  of  slow 
growth  It  will  take  courage  but  we  have  the 
courage.  It  will  take  leadership  but  we  have 
the  strength,  the  pcwer  and  the  resource  from 
which  leadership  stems.  It  will  require  some 
brutal  truth  that  false  and  dangerous  hoj-cs 
will  not  be  kindled.  But  we  have  the  moral 
courage  for  that  course.  It  will  require  a 
minimum  of  eraotlonulisni  We  are  suffi- 
ciently realistic  for  that  It  will  require 
flexibility  and  restraint.  Those  do  ve  have 
also. 

And  we  have  something  more.  We  have 
the  Incentive  for  translating  Into  tenns  of 
action,  tlie  course  which  was  charted  by  the 
national  committee  o'  our  party  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  which  needs  fulsome  dlscu.s- 
bion  That  Incentive  will  be  found  In  the 
casualty  lists,  the  tax  burdens  and  the  eco- 
nomic restrictions  which  are  the  Inheritances 
ol   this  struggle. 

Thovisands  of  young  Americans  have  al- 
ready been  brul.sed  tt)  eternal  sleep  on  the 
battlefields  of  other  contlnenta.  Is  that  not 
incentive  enough?  Thousands  of  mother 
hearts  have  been  rent  with  the  anguish  of 
bereavement  bv  battle.  Is  that  not  Incen- 
tive enough?  Before  the  year  is  out  as  many 
as  700.000  young  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  will  be  in  uniform.  Many 
of  these  Uvea  will  be  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom  t)efore  the  fitful  fever  of  war  has 
■pent  Itself.  Many  will  be  disabled  and  re- 
turn home  to  claim  Just  treatment  from  a 
generous  republic.  Is  that  not  Incentive 
enough  for  some  method  of  cooperation  that 
will  give  peace  a  chance  to  live  and  flourish? 


Think  also  of  the  cost  In  toll  and  treasure. 
We  are  presently  spending  •341.000,000  daily 
for  war  Tliat  means  110000,000  every  60 
minutes  Congress  has  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $240  000.000.000  for  war 
and  defense  purposes  since  the  shadow  of 
conflict  came  over  us  Thi.«  does  n  -t  iiiclud? 
authorizations  that  are  tielng  made  by  the 
present  Congress  This  mciiis  that  war  au- 
thorizations will  soon  equal  $2  000  for  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  the  lund  Nobody 
begrudges  this  outlay  It  Is  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty  But  a?  we  contem- 
plate the  immensity  of  this  expenditure,  does 
It  not  constitute  an  Impelling  incentive  to 
And  a  fca.sible  and  practical  way  to  piescrve 
peace "" 

Reposing  In  the  Prdernl  Treasury  arc  more 
than  eleven  billions  In  long-term  notes,  gath- 
ering du.st  and  di.TWlng  interest  These  ii'ies 
represent  amounts  which  other  nations  still 
owe  the  United  States  from  the  Ia>t  war  It 
Is  a  fair  a.s.sumptlon  that  they  never  will  be 
paid.  Is  this  net  an  incentive  to  give  peace 
an  opp<^irtumty  to  last? 

Under    the    terms    of    the    Lca*«-Lend    Act, 

Congress  has  auUiorizcd  the  u.-e  of  nearly 
$3€.O00.OOO.CO0  for  lease-lend  purposes  to  the 
nations  a-ssot-iatcd  with  us  in  the  war  effort. 
Much  of  this  win  never  be  repaid.  It  will  be 
a  part  of  the  debt  which  tlie  American  tax- 
payer mu.st  pay  in  the  form  of  heavy  taxes 
m  thLs  and  succeedliiii  generations  to  pay  the 
coat  of  war.  Is  this  not  an  incentive  for 
study  and  di.scu£slon  to  find  durable  and  last- 
ing p«acc? 

Frequently  one  hears  It  said  that  when  this 
war  Is  over,  we  propose  to  mind  our  own 
business  and  let  other  nations  mind  theirs. 
We  speak  of  the  worlds  endless  feuds  and 
resolve  to  remain  al-of  from  these  Involve- 
ments only  to  find  that  the  American  i>eopl« 
must  pay  the  bill. 

The  last  World  War  was  fought  In  Africa, 
Europe,  and  Asia  aid  ended  In  the  American 
P'^cketb'H  k  The  present  war  i*  being  fought 
en  the  seven  seas  and  three  continents  and 
w  u  also  eiul  In  the  American  pocketbook. 
F-  r  the  .siike  of  preserving  our  own  economic 
structure  and  avoiding  dislocations  In  the 
generations  to  come,  what  greater  incentive 
do  we  need  to  And  •  way  to  preserve  peace' 

The  incentive  Is  there.  We  need  but  build 
the  will  and  the  detcrminaiion  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations.  We  need  but  build  con- 
fidence in  our  own  p«jwers.  We  need  but  the 
courage  to  a.ssume  tlve  leadership,  and  we 
shall  not  fall  -to  find  a  way  to  give  peace  an 
opporiunity  to  last 

Recently  a  new  organization  has  sprung 
Into  prominence.  It  is  the  War  Dads.  Tliey 
are  the  fathers  of  younc;  men  in  unilorm  who 
carry  the  torch  of  freedom  The  organiza- 
tion has  a  frur-point  pnnrram  One  of  thc?e 
is  to  aid  the  war  eflort.  another  to  work  for 
lasting  peace  All  power  to  the  War  Dads. 
They  have  a  great  stake  in  the  present  con- 
flict They  will  have  a  great  stake  In  the 
fashioning  of  peace  and  In  the  preservation 
of  peace  When  the  War  Dads,  the  War 
Mothers,  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  d<clde 
that  America  has  come  of  age  and  that  a  wav 
must  i>e  found  to  preserve  peace,  we  shall 
no:  fail. 

So  there  lies  before  u?i  the  problem  of  pre- 
paring the  economic  blueprint  of  transition 
from  war  to  peace  at  home  and  the  problem 
of  finding  a  way  to  cooperate  w.th  other 
nations  that  peace  might  have  a  chance  to 
endure. 

And  what  Is  the  key  to  this  achievement ' 
It  Is  study  and  more  study  It  is  dlscu?sion 
and  more  discussion  Study  and  discussion 
generate  ideas  and  understanding  They  give 
to  the  people  a  partnership  In  peace.  Such 
dl.scus.slons  develop  the  literature  of  peace. 
They  prejMire  the  way  for  public  support  c£ 
the  soluUons  which  are  finally  proposed. 
They  are  the  In.strumeiUs  by  wh;ch  an  ac- 
ceptable   peace    Is    fashioned       We   can    be^t 
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bring  utKlerstandi'^g  to  tite  fevered  world  U 
w«  ouraelvea  Xitaroxighly  understand  wtiftt  we 
•eek  to  do  and  bow  to  do  It. 

Long  ago  Koclesiastes,  the  preacber,  vrote 
upon  the  parchment.  "To  everything  there  i« 
a  season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
the  heaven."  At  loag  last  we  have  reached 
the  Uixke  and  season  to  give  peaoe  a  cbaooe 
tola«t. 
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EXreNSIOW  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKUkBOMA 
IN  THX  HODSB  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Mondnv.  Mat  19.  1943 

Ur.  BOR£N.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  Inve 

to  extend    my   remarks  in   the   Reooko, 

I  Include  the  followinf  editorial  from  tlie 

New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  May  9, 1943: 

cottauM.  FOB  avu.  vxriMo 

Coxigrew  has  before  It  the  Le»-Balley  bill 
to  modermae  our  leftelatlon  affecting  civil 
aeranauttOB  It  has  many  new  and  desirable 
features  looking  to  a  aolkl  foundation  for 
tb«  development  of  civil  aviation  In  all  ItB 
phases — common -carrier  operation,  mtaocl- 
laneous  oonunerclal  operation  artd  private 
flytng.  It  provldea  for  an  enlargfd  airport 
derelopment  pmfram,  for  enoouraglng  avla- 
tton  edocatlon  and  for  other  etepe  wtik*  have 
long  been  desirable  Of  r«t»damental  im- 
portance Is  a  provtsloo  extending  Federal 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  air  navigation  and  air 
commerce  throtiglfcout  the  NaUon 

There  oould  be  no  more  dramatic  Illustra- 
tion of  the  need  for  a  single  legislative  con- 
trol than  the  major  operation  wblch  had  to 
be  performed  on  our  air  trawportatlou  sys- 
tem about  a  ye«r  a^.  Due  to  the  peculiar 
relationship  of  the  system  to  the  national 
defense  it  became  necessary  suddenly  to 
mobllrw  the  Industry,  to  reduce  by  nearty 
50  percent  the  number  df  planes  In  common- 
carrier  service,  and  to  aet  up  a  Nation-wide 
and  even  world-wide  network  of  special 
operations  for  the  Army.  This  required  a 
drastic  readjufstment  in  common -carrier 
schedules  throughrrut  the  Nation,  a  change  in 
routes,  a  rephufBlng  of  stops,  and  even 
changes  In  rtitec  Yet  It  was  acrnmpllFhp<l 
smoothly  and  almost  literally  within  a  few 
days  because  the  entire  system  was  subject 
to  only  one   law   admlntetered    by   only   one 

Nrncy. 

In  the  case  of  air  commerce,  the  economics 
of  which  are  interstate  and  international, 
there  can  be  no  Jtistlflcatlon  for  dlfTerlng 
local  requirements  And  the  special  vame  of 
aviation,  speed  and  mobility  would  be  im- 
paired, if  not  destroyed,  were  varying  State 
regulations  ever  to  arise. 


M*tiicr— Tkc  Greatest  SokKer  •(  Tkem  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

OF  nXIKOIfl 
IN  THS  ROUSS  or  BaPRESKNTAriVBb 

Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
teiday   the   American  people  paused  to 
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pay  tribute  to  the  American  mother. 
While  many  of  the  mothers  received 
beautiful  bouquets  and  kind  messages 
from  their  loved  ones,  the  one  message 
which  gave  the  American  mother  the 
greatest  ioy  was  the  glad  news  of  the 
splendid  victory  won  by  our  soldiers  last 
week  in  Africa. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
Wayne  County  Record,  a  local  newspaper 
published  in  ray  home  town.  The  paper 
stated  that  on  Mother's  Day  Mrs.  Lorene 
C.  NelT,  of  C?isne.  Wayne  County.  Ill, 
would  be  honored  by  five  sons  in  the 
service  and  two  more  sons  who  would 
Join  the  armed  forces  in  a  short  time. 
On  the  front  page  of  this  paper  appeared 
the  picture  of  Mm.  Neff  and  her  five  sons 
now  In  the  service.  The  editor  says. 
"Here  we  present  six  great  soldiers,  five 
Neff  brothers,  and  Mother,  the  greatest 
soldier  of  them  alL"  In  this  I  agree  with 
the  editor,  for  who  makes  a  greater  sacri- 
fice and  a  greater  contribution  to  the 

country  than  the  mother  who  rears  a 

nice  family  of  children  to  become  useful 
citiaens  and  defenders  of  the  Republic? 
I  join  with  the  Wayne  County  Record 
In  paying  tribute  to  this  true  American 
family,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  to  include  the  following 
article  taken  from  Friday's  issue  of  tiiis 
paper: 

Mrs  Lorene  C.  Keff.  of  Clsne,  Is  the  mother 
of  10  children— 9  boys  and  1  girl;  5  of  the  sons 
are  now  seeing  action  In  the  Wavy  and  Marine 
Corps:  2  of  them.  Raymond  and  Guy,  were  at 
Peart  Harbor  on  that  fateful  Sabbath  morn- 
ing Of  December  7.  1941.  Raleigh  was  among 
those  who  met  the  yellow  plague  on  Midway 
Island  a  few  months  later.  He  remained  at 
Midway  for  0  months,  but  was  recently  trans- 
ferred to  another  area. 
Samuel  Is  somewhere  In  the  South  Pacific. 
•That's  about  all  I  know  about  them,"  Mrs. 
NefT  told  a  representattve  of  the  Record.  "I 
dont  know  where  any  ot  them  are."  And 
then  she  continued  with  that  expression 
peculiar  to  an  anrious  mother,  "but  I  wish 
it  was  all  over  and  they  were  at  home." 

Mrs  Neff  is  not  different  from  the  scores  of 
other  mothers  who  bring  letters  and  pictures 
to  the  Record.  Their  faces  lighten  with  pride 
as  they  l^l  of  the  record  their  sons  are  mak- 
ing In  the  service,  but  stifled  Uars  and  tight- 
ened lips  reveal  only  too  clearly  the  love  and 
fear  that  overshadows  the  pride  Somehow. 
as  American  inotI»ers  dream  of  tiie  iwrhieve- 
mcnts  and  success  of  their  sons,  they  never 
Include  war  In  their  scheme  of  things,  but 
plan  for  him  a  lite  of  peaoe  and  democracy. 
Consequently  the  oost  of  that  smile  that 
conceals  the  agony  o*  tbe  soiU  Is  the  greatest 
price  that  is  paid  for  war.  No  medal  of  honor 
can  be  awarded  for  their  sacrifice,  but  in 
recognition  at  it  Woodrow  Wilson  set  aside 
the  second  Sunday  In  May  as  the  day  when 
all  Anwrlcans  sbould  pay  apecial  honor  and 
tribute  to  mother. 

Two  of  the  four  sooa  not  now  in  the  armed 
forces  expect  to  be  called  within  the  next 
few  montha.  Harold.  26.  Is  married,  but  has 
no  deperulent*.  He  will  probably  be  put  In 
l-A  by  the  Selective  Service  order  Issued  this 
week.  Elmo,  18,  waa  deferred  for  2  months 
when  examined  about  5  weeks  ago. 

The  aO»T  two  sons  are  Billie,  IS.  and  Cecil, 
12 

This  large  faaaUy  lived  on  a  farm  near  Clsne 
until  1938,  when  the  father  died.  The  sons. 
choosing  other  work  in  preference  to  farming, 
mored  the  motbcr  and  younger  children  to 
Clsne  and  have  itace  provided  for  the  home. 
Two  of  the  sons,  Raleigh  A.  and  Raymond 
A.,  are  twlna. 


A  Far«i-F*od  Metsafc  H  CMfren 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

HON.  VKrrOR  WiCKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

ni  THS  aoosB  op  bb>kbskntativis 

Monday,  May  10.  1942 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  quote  an  Informative  message 
by  J.  E.  Bradley,  president.  Tractor 
Training  Service.  Portland,  Oreg^  which 
reads  as  follows: 

since  the  Coogreaa  of  the  United  States- - 
Hected  representatives  of  the  people — is  the 
final  court  of  appeal  for  correcting  vital  con- 
ditloDB,  H  MieiuB  timely  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention In  a  constructive  way  bobm  phasea 
of  the  growtng  critical  problem  of  food  pro- 
diKtloB  that  seem  heading  ttils  Nation  to- 
ward a  food  Pearl  Harbor. 

Rather  than  deatmctlve  cntJcism,  it  seems 

that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  th« 

gains  that  have,  and  are  being  made,  and 
instead  of  tearing  things  to  pieces,  to  re- 
move In  an  orderly  manner  the  stumbling 
blocks,  by  concrete  oonstructtve  suggestions. 

Our  surveys  on  the  United  States  food 
front  show  a  rapidly  rlalng  confidence  In 
the  OongresB.  and  Its  present  activities,  surtx 
as,  the  Trwman  and  other  oommlttees,  to 
correct  mistakes  In  fundamental  national 
policies  before  they  can  bring  disaster.  Thla 
food  situation  from  farm  to  consunier  ts 
rapidly  breeding  mistrust,  and  building  tip 
lack  of  confidence  in  our  Government,  and 
Its  ability  to  wage  a  winning  war. 

During  the  past  decade,  two  great  ad- 
vances had  t)een  made  In  farm  equipment, 
which  increased  food  production  at  less  cost. 
They  were: 

1.  The  use  of  rubber  tlrea  on  tractors  and 
tractor -drawn  farm  machines. 

2.  The  development  of  Diesel  track-type 
tractors. 

The  wiping  out  of  these  two  gains  in  farm 
production  accounts  for  much  of  the  differ- 
ence between  plenty  at  food  and  not  enough- 
Diesel  and  air-tired  tractors  together  lifted 
the  farmer  out  of  tbe  depreaaloai  red.  and 
assured  abundant  and  cheap  food  to  tills 
Nation  between  Wortd  Wars  1  and  2.  Add 
the  fact  that  the  tooling  up  of  the  United 
States  farm  was  behind  schedule,  because  of 
the  long  depression  and  unprofitable  prices 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  2,  scarcely 
3  years  ago,  and  we  find  the  farm  power 
and  implement  aituatUm  highly  critical. 
The  use  of  obsolete  and  worn-out  tractors 
and  machinery  has  meant  the  loss  of  about 
25  percent  In  Important  operating  time  and 
repairs. 

There  Is  still  so  mt»db  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding regarding  agriculture  as  to 
hamper.  Instead  of  help,  the  farmer  reach  his 
goal  In  food  production  because  of  red 
ta^te  azxd  lack  of  knowledge  of  tbU  basM 
problem  by  Washington  oOcials  la  autborlty. 
Agriculture  la  slipping  backward,  when  It 
WBUtB  to  go  ahead. 

May  I.  as  head  of  our  aervioe  covering  the 
Nation,  point  out  a  few  key  changes  or  im- 
provements, which  are  needed  Immediately 
as  shown  by  surveys — basic  principles  so 
eaaily  read.  It  is  hard  to  aooount  for  their 
being  overlookBd. 

1.  Turn  the  farm  and  farming  Ijack  to  tha 
farmer,  who  knows  his  prohkan  better  than 
anyone  else.  Let  ths  farmers'  own  orcanl- 
zaUons  run  the  war  food  program  locaUy. 
Farm  bureaus,  grar.ges.  and  so  forth,  which 
have  been  built  up  by.  of,  and  for  ths  farm- 
er over  the  years,  and  can  do  the  Job  locally 
better  than  any  bureau  In  Washington.    The 
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Is    the    end    product   ol   victory.     Victory    Is       will  give  peace  a  chance  to  live  and  flourish?       ceptable   peace   Is   fashioned      We  can   befct 
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local  farmers  know  and  have  full  confldetice 
In  them. 

2.  Immediately  start  a  program  to  double 
the  farm  tractor  and  tractor-puwered  tods 
and   implements.    If   manufacturing   facilities 

and  materials  can  be  allotted,  to  multiply 
each  farm  and  farm  workers  fiutput  to  the 
limit.  England  started  the  war  with  a  pr<i- 
grum  of  doubling  Its  tractors  and  implements 
on  farms,  and  has  done  it.  Germany  Jumped 
Its  farm  tractor  power  260  percent.  Both  are 
In  the  best  food  producing  position  in  their 
history,  although  it  appears  that  they  will 
Still  be  short.  Our  farmers  are  losing  the 
one  big  ecl^e  they  h.ive  built  up  over  the 
century — supremacy  In    nechanlzcd  farming. 

3.  Give  the  good  farmers,  on  the  good 
land,  not  only  good  tools,  but  trained  labor. 
at  least  In  the  key  positions.  This  Is  no 
time  to  experiment  with  'narginal  and  sub- 
marginal    land,   management,    and    labor. 

4  Competent  lab<Tr  skilled  In  tractor  op- 
eration, and  servlcinK  in  solving  farm  work  is 
essential  for  highest  production  per  man. 
woman,  and  child  engaged.  To  balance  the 
proposition,  such  trained  workers  should  and 
can  be  paid  wages  comparable  to  other  war 
industry.  With  new  improved  man-  and  time- 
saving  machinery,  which  has  been  developed 
ready  for  manufacture,  if  placed  in  their 
hands  under  competent  management,  they 
will  economically  Justify  such  wages,  and  re- 
move the  trend  to  leave  the  farm  to  seek 
higher  wages  in  war  Industry.  Tl".is  is  a  po.nt, 
which  has  apparently  been  overlooked  Ltave 
one  skilled  farm  owner  or  manager  on  each 
and  every  good  farm  with  one  key  worker  and 
sufficient  trained  machine  men  to  handle  the 
bli;  operations,  then  fill  out  the  crews  with 
ordinary  labor. 

Prom  the  background  of  a  lifetime  in  agri- 
culture and  a  proven  record  m  the  training  of 
skilled  operators  and  technicians,  to  cut  lnbor 
and  unit  costs  while  increasing  food  produc- 
tion, quantity  and  quality,  I  have  no  hesl- 
tancv  In  stating  that  if  it  were  necessary 
200. COO  or  more  farm  women,  girls,  boys,  and 
older  men  could  be  quickly  tralnt>d  to  fit  into 
this  war  food  program  to  meet  any  war 
demands. 


A  Concurrent  Resolution  To  Continue 
Florida's  Assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  in  War  Aims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

or   rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  nlay  7.  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleairues.  I  commend  to  your  consider- 
ation House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  5 
of  the  Florida  Leui.slature.  1943  session, 
and  as  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  Hon.  Spessard  L. 
Holland.  It  is  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
continue  Floridas  assistance  to  the 
United  Nations  in  war  aims.  ^ 

This  resolution  well  bespeaks  the  firm  | 
and  abidins  sentiment  in  Florida  for 
cooperation  to  the  United  Nations  in 
the  present  tragic  world  conflict.  Tiiis 
re<:olution  cha!lenf,'es  the  attention  and 
approval  of  every  Mcmb'^r  of  our  hon- 
orable body.     I  commend  it  to  you. 


The  resolution  follows: 

House  Conctirrent  Resolution  5 

Concurrent  resolution  to  continue  Florida's 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations  In  war 
aims 

Be  it  rrsolred  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Florida  in  st's.siori  aisern- 
bled 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  and 
its  allies  are  now  engaged  In  a  fight  to  the 
finish  against  the  foes  of  liberty,  free  speech 
and  action,  and  religious  tolerance:   and 

Whereas  this  great  Nation  of  the  United 
States  must  necessarily  call  upon  all  of  Its 
resources  and  upon  all  of  its  citizens  to  make 
sarriflces  In  order  that  World  War  II  may  be 
broiight  to  an  early  victorious  end;  and 

Whereas  the  sovereign  State  of  Florida  has 
given  freely  of  Its  manpower  and  resources  to 
further  th.e  victory  alms  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  h:is  provided  the  first  American 
hero,  Colin  P  Kelly,  and  many  other  heroic 
sons  who  have  willingly  laid  down  their  lives 
that  we  mU;ht  enjoy  liberty;    and 

Whereas  the  sovereign  State  of  Florida  is 
anxious  and  willing  to  further  advance  the 
war  alms  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
American  people  by  continuinr;  to  provide  all 
of  our  manpower  and  our  entire  resources: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  L'^gi!ilature  of  the  State  of 
Florida  in  session  a.ssrmblrd.  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Florida  does  hereby  de- 
clare, resolve,  and  go  on  record  to  the  end 
that  the  sovereign  State  of  Florida  and  Its 
people  do  continue  the  assi.^tancc  in  every  way 
po.'i.slble  toward  brlni;ing  the  tyrant.s  of  the 
world  and  the  forces  of  evil  to  their  unholy 
ends,  and  that  by  this  resolution  does  Florida 
and  Its  patriotic  citizens  make  known  to  the 
world  their  determination  to  dedicate  their 
lives  and  property  to  the  eradication  of 
despotism  until  the  AxLs  tyrants  shall  bow 
thrlr  unholy  heads  in  unconditional  sur- 
render;  Be  it   further 

Rr-idved.  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  legislative  session, 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  President.  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  and  n  copy  also  be  sent  to  each 
United  States  Senator  and  Congressman  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  a  copy  furnhhcd  to 
the  press. 

Approved  by  the  Governor  April  27,  1943. 


Renegotiation  Digested  for  Busy  Company 
Presidents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOtrrH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10,  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mi.s.«ion  previously  given.  I  place  in  the 
Record  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the 
operations  of  the  renegotiations  statute 
that  appeared  in  the  April  19  number 
of  What's  Happening  in  Wa.shinf;ton. 
published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc..  New- 
York,  N.  Y.  I  believe  it  will  be  generally 
useful  and  helpful  to  Members  and  their 
const ituent.<^.  The  article  follows: 
Renegotiation  Digested  for  Brsr  Company 
Presidents 

(Subordinates  may  be  as.'lgned  the  prepara- 
tion of  material   fur  n  renegotiation  confer- 


ence; but  the  top  executive  must  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  a  subject  that  may 
mean  tremendous  sums  to  his  firm.  This 
digest  is  written  for  him.  Additional  ccpies 
complimentary  upon  request  while  supply 
lasts  ) 

Why  renegotiation?  You  will  approach  re- 
negotiation with  a  more  friendly  spirit  if  you 
understand  Its  need:  First,  many  war  ma- 
teriel contracts  have  been  excessively  prLflt- 
able  because  the  savings  from  mas.';  produc- 
tion could  not  be  precisely  predicted.  Ex- 
cessive profits  '  accrui'  to  S(jnie  contractors, 
not  to  others.  Taxation,  which  must  apply 
equally  to  all  var  and  civilian  businesses.  Is 
not  sufflclently  flexible. 

Secoi;d  war  industries  lack  the  normal 
competitive  incentive  for  low-cost,  etHcient 
operation  The  Gcvernment  must  buy  from 
every  available  source  of  supply,  regardless 
of  cost.  N  ither  taxation  nor  any  proposed 
profit  limitation  formula  restores  this  incen- 
tive—  in  fact,  most  limitation  formulas  put  a 
premium  on  high  costs. 

Third,  war  industry  Is  extremely  varied. 
Many  plants  operate  with  Government 
financing,  sutistantially  reducing  private 
risks.  Some  contractors  can  continue  their 
peacetime  processes  with  little  change; 
others  must  attempt  unfamiliar  and  unex- 
plored ojH  rations.  Some  operations  permit  a 
very  rapid  turn-over  cf  the  contractor's  in- 
vestment; others  Involve  a  very  slow  turn- 
over. No  formula  for  limiting  profits  can 
deal  equitably  with  all  these  circumstances 

Renegotiation  of  contracts  can  do  what 
taxation  and  flat  formulas  cannot  — tit  the 
profit  to  the  facts;  reduce  excessive  pr.  fits, 
leaving  rea.sonable  prolits  untouched;  reward 
low-cost  efficiency;  distinguish  between  de- 
grees of  risk  and  venture.  It  is  the  only  de- 
vice flexible  enough  lo  fit  the  variety  of  war 
industries. 

Which  contracts  are  renegotlable?  Any 
contract  or  subcontract  for  $100,000  or  more 
with  War.  Navy.  Treasury  Departments,  and 
Maritime  Commission  must  include  clause 
for  renegotiation;  such  contracts  for  under 
flOO.OOO  may  be  renegotiated  Congress  may 
raise  $100,000  to  $500,000 

Exceptions:  (a)  Contracts  ar.d  subcon- 
tracts where  final  payment  was  made  prior 
to  April  :!8.  VM2:  (b)  certain  contracts  with 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  Metals  Res  rve 
Company.  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  and  De- 
fense Plant  Corpfjration;  (c)  contracts  Ic^r 
certain  raw  materials;  (cl)  where  secretary 'or 
chairman  specifically  exempts  contract  Ircm 
renegotiation  (target  or  forward-pricing  con-' 
tracts,  price-minus  contracts,  to  be  discussed 
in  a  future  letter),  (e)  subcontracts  lor  real 
property 

Manufacturers'  agents:  Some  commission 
and  compensation  contracts  are  renegotiable 
becau.-e  certain  types  of  manufacturers' 
agents  have  been  classified  as  subcontractors; 
others  will  be  when  bill  recently  approved 
unanimously  by  House  committee  <oon  be- 
comes law 

By  whi>  h  agency?  Renegotiating  is  by  the 
agency  which  has  the  largest  ccntracts'with 
contractor:    It  acts  for  the  other  agencies 

Price  adjustment  boards,  composed  of  dls- 
tlngui.shed.  experienced  tausines-smen.  not 
New  Dealers  nor  refctmcra.  represent  the  four 
agencies  (War,  Na\7,  Trea.sury,  and  Maritime 
Commission)  in  renegotiation  Objective  is 
to  be  fair  to  lioth  Government  and  contrac- 
tor Survey  shows  90  percent  of  contractors, 
after  renet;otlati(;n,  are  fully  satisfied;  many 
write  p;ea.-.ed  letters  to  board-s. 

Proper  representative:  Contractor  who 
knows  his  bu.slness  fares  best  before  renco- 


'Keep  In  mind  that  ••excessive"  relates  to 
profits  subject  to  renegotiation  "Excess.'  to 
profits  subject  to  special  excess  profit*  tax. 
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tlatlon  board.  Production  manager  who  am 
explain  history  and  operations  of  the  com- 
pany makes  the  best  advocate. 

Uniform  principles  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  four  agencies: 

(A)  Stimulation  of  quantity  production  U 

of  primary  importance. 

(B)  Reajonable  profit*  are  determined  by 
the  fpcts  in  each  case  w'thout  limitation  by 
and   flxed-proflt    formulas. 

(C)  Profit*  of  contractor  ordinarily  wiU  be 
determined  on  his  war  bualness  as  a  whole 
for  a  fiscal  period,  rather  than  on  epeclflc 
contract*  separately. 

Fixed-price  contract*  (e  g.,  $1,000  per  Jeep) 
are  negotiated  separately  firwn  cost-plus- 
flxed-fee  contract*. 

(D)  As  volume  Increases,  profit  margin 
should  decrease,  particularly  where  volume  I* 
abnormally  large  in  relation  to  contractor's 
own  Investment. 

(E)  In  determining  fair  profit  margin,  con- 
sider corresponding  profit*  in  pre-war  base 
years  of  contractor  and  industry,  especially 
where  war  product*  are  subsUntlally  like 
pre-war  product*. 

(F)  ReasonatJlenes*  of  profits  should  be 
determined  before  provision  for  Federal  In- 
come  and   exceffl-proflt*  taxes. 

(G)  Contractor's  right  to  a  reasonable 
profit  and  nu  need  for  working  capital  should 
be  distinguished  Contractor  should  not  be 
allowed  to  earn  excessive  proflU  on  war  con- 
tracts merely  t)ecause  he  lacks  adequate  work- 
ing capital  In  relation  to  a  greatly  increased 
volume  of  btislneas 

In  determining  fair  margin,  consider  how 
contractor's  operations  oon^MO-e  with  otber 
contractors,  including: 

(a)  Price      reducUon      and      comparative 

prices. 

(b)  BBclency  In  reducing  costs. 
Example:  ContracU   are   awarded   to   four 

firms  for  Item  A  at  $56,000  per  unit.  Three, 
whose  ooBt  is  $40,000.  are  allowed  profit  of 
$5/X)0.  Fourth,  whose  cost  Is  $90,000.  Is  re- 
warded with  a  profit  of  $10,000. 

(c)  Boonomy  In  the  use  of  raw  materials. 

(d)  EOclency  In  use  of  facilities  and  con- 
servation of  manpower. 

(e)  Character  and  extent  of  subcontract- 
ing. 

(f)  Quality  of  production. 

(g)  Complexity  of  manufacturing  tech- 
nique. 

(h)  Bate  of  delivery  and  turn-over. 

Example:  Speed,  in  certain  cases.  Is  of 
prime  importance  Ships  being  Americas 
direst  need.  Maritime  Commission  conceiv- 
ably might  allow  tx)th  extra  costs  and  extra 
profits  to  contractors  biUldlng  ships  the 
fastest. 

(1)  Inventive  and  developmental  contri- 
bution with  respect  to  important  war  prod- 
ucts. 

(J)  Cooperation  with  the  Government  and 
with  other  contractors  In  developing  and 
supplying  technical  assistance  to  alternative 
or  competitive  sources  of  supply  and  the 
effect  thereof  on  the  contractor's  future 
peacetime  business. 

Consideration  is  given  to  possible  Increases 
In  cost  of  materials.  Imminent  wage  In- 
creases, and  risks  assumed  by  contractor  such 
as  Inexperience  In  new  types  of  production, 
delays  from  InabUlty  to  obtain  materials,  re- 
jections, spoilage,  "cut-backs"  in  quantlliea, 
and  guaranties  of  quality  and  performance 

of  the  product. 

Contractor  whose  contract  price  Includes  a 
comparatively  reasonable  profit  is  entitled  to 
more  favorable  treatment  than  one  whose 
price  Inclixles  an  unreasonable  margin.  For- 
mer contractor  is  subjected  to  the  risks  inci- 
dent to  the  performance  of  a  fixed -price  con- 
tract, while  latter  has  protected  himself 
■gainst  such  risks.  Profit  of  latter  should  be 
adjusted  In  direction  of  the  fee  that  might 
have  t>een  allowed  under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed- 


fee  contract  for  the  production  of  similar 
articles. 

When  contractors  sell  their  peaceUme  prod- 
uct to  the  Government  the  following  factors 
are  important : 

(a)  What  were  the  profit*  and  profit  mar- 
gins during  1938  through  1938.  sometimes 
1940?  Abnormally  bad  year  sometimes  may 
be  omitted 

Were  profit*  during  these  years  stationary. 
Increasing,  or  decreasing?  'What  was  hap- 
pening during  those  years  to  profit  margins 
of  other  firms  In  the  same  Industry? 

Prom  these  factors  what  Is  the  normal  and 
proper  margin  of  profit — before  taxes,  of 
course? 

(b)  Normal  profit  margins  usually  will  be 
allowed  on  normal  total  volume  If  con- 
tractor's normal  volume  was  $5,000,000  and 
normal  profit  margin  10  percent,  board  prob- 
ably would  allow  10  percent  on  first  $5,000,000 
of  wartime  total  volume  (Government  and 
civilian).  But  margin  above  that  would  be 
drastically  reducetl,  perhaps  to  5  percent, 
perhap)s  even  lower. 

(c)  Sacrifice  of  civilian  voltime,  especially  if 
lost  to  compeUtlon.  may  be  a  reason  for  higher 
profit  margin  on  war  business.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  faculties  for  producing  civilian  btjsl- 
nesE  are  improved  because  of  war  orders,  that 
may  be  grounds  for  a  reduction. 

MATEHIAL  NSEDD  FOX  KINKKTriATIOW 
CONFKKXNCZ 

A  Profit  and  loss  statement*  and  balance 
sheets  for  years  1836  to  1942.  inclusive.  If 
1942  not  complete,  bring  estimate.  Estimate 
for  early  months  of  1943,  helpful.  Copy  of 
certified  public  accountant  audits.  If  any. 

B  Figure*  showing  proportion  of  sales  re- 
negotiable  and  not  renegotiable.  Segregate 
renegotlable  Into  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts. Segregate  contract*  with  each  of 
the  four  agencies.  Break  down  Army  busi- 
ness into  branches.  Segregate  into  fixed- 
price  and  cost-plus-a-ilxed-fee  btisiness. 

C  Allocation  of  expenses  to  renegotUble 
and  nonrenegotiable  business.  Not  neces- 
sarily proportionate  to  voltune  of  Government 
and  non-Government  business.  Civilian  end 
may  run  itself.  Government  end  may  re- 
quire installing  new  processes  and  new  sys- 
tems aiKi  training  new  help.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  general  overhead  is  largely  for  civU- 
lan  business,  only  a  small  proporUon  should 
be  charged  to  Government  end. 

D.  Names  of  five  companies  making  similar 
war  prcdiicts.  for  comparison   purposes. 

E.  Information  regarding  other  factors  dis- 
cussed in  this  letter 

F.  Remember  Importance  of  psychological 
factors  such  as  frankness,  "knowing  yovir 
stuff, "  willingness  to  cooperate. 

Special  costs  to  consider:  (a)  Depreciation: 
Only  normal  depreciation  will  be  allowed, 
not  the  special  5-year  amortization  aUowed 
for  ux  purposes.  But  difference  will  not 
necessarUy  be  entirely  dlsaUowed;  It  will  t)e 
considered  in  estimating  value  of  plant  con- 
tractor will  have  for  postwar  commercial  pur- 
poees.  (b)  Losses  from  prior  years  may  be 
considered  if  sustained  from  contracts  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation,  (c)  Interest  on  l>or- 
rowed  caplUl  U  allowed  providing  proper  al- 
location Is  made  between  volume  of  sales  sub- 
ject   to    renegotiation    and    other    business. 

(d)  Advertising:  Reasonable  advertising  for 
institutional  and  postwar  commercial  pur- 
poses is  allowed. 

Salaries,  wages,  bonuse  .  and  other  com- 
pensation to  officers  and  employee*  must  be 
"reasonable."  Nattu^e  of  work,  extent  of  re- 
sponsibility and  experience  and  effectiveness 
of  officer  or  employee,  and  Increases  in  com- 
pcnsaUon  since  January  1,  1939.  wUl  be  con- 
sidered; comparison  will  be  made  with  com- 
pensation of  officers  or  employees  in  similar 
positions  in  other  companies  of  Industry.  (Be 
prepared   to   Justify   diflerencee.)      Weight   is 


given  to  company's  own  determination  ot 
value  of  it*  officers. 

Costs  of  postwar  conversion  disallowed  -be- 
cause nature,  extent,  and  cost  of  reconversion 
is  too  conjectural  to  varrant  preeent  deter- 
mination." But  Congress  is  expected  to  paaa 
law  permitting  reconversion  reserves. 

No  responsibility  for  subcontractor:  Con- 
tractor is  under  no  obligation  to  withhold 
payments  to  a  subcontractor  until  there  ha* 
been  an  actual  determination  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  existence  of  excessive  proflu. 

"Clearance":  When  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  renegotiated  in  good  faith, 
"agreement  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  ac- 
cording to  its  terms;  and.  except  upon  $ 
showing  of  fraud  or  malfeasance  or  wUful 
misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact,  such 
agreement  Bhall  not  be  reopened  as  to  the 
matter  agreed  upon,  and  shall  not  be  modi- 
fied by  any  oflloer.  employee,  or  agent  of  t*i» 
United  Btatea."  

nWAZ.    KOTK 

To  expedite  reneogtiatlon,  remember  pro- 
vision :  Piling  of  all  financial  oata  nedeed  for 
renegotiation  (by  mailing  to  "Aaslgnment 
Office.  Price  Adjustment  Boards."  post -office 
box  2707,  Washington.  D.  C.)  requires  Gov- 
ernment to  initiate  renegotiation  within  a 
year  of  filing.  If  Government  fails  to  request 
renegotiation  within  the  year,  any  war  con- 
tractor who  has  properly  filed  will  be  auto- 
matically cleared  of  obligation  to  submit  to 
renegotiation. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiiARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  KKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUS«  OF  REPRB8ENTA  iiv  bo 
Monday.  Maw  10,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccou.  I  Include  tbe  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
station  WNBP,  Binghamton,  N,  Y.,  on 
May  8.  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Johnson 
City,  Endicott.  Binghamton.  and  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congressional  District,  as  you  know, 
the  time  for  my  weekly  talks  to  you  folks 
has  been  changed  from  8;  SO  to  7  o'clock  X 
hope  that  those  who  formerly  listened  in  reg- 
ularly on  the  previous  time  will  be  sble  to 
enjoy  the  new  arrangement  as  well.  I  will  be 
glad  to  obtain  any  comment  you  may  have 
as  to  the  evening  in  the  week  you  prefer  that 
I  broadcast  The  numagement  of  WNBF  ha* 
very  graciously  asked  me  If  I  wanted  to 
choose  another  evening  than  Sattirday. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  Saturday  Is  an  Ideal 
time  to  speak  to  you  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  of  us  are  staying  In  nights, 
and  that  Saturday  U  an  especially  popular 
evening  for  radio. 

The  boys  at  the  station  seem  to  think  that 
Saturday  is  a  good  time.  They  know  what 
they're  talking  about  because  they  live  in 
radio.  But  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  my 
audience's  reaction  also.  Let  me  know  what 
you  tliink  about  it. 

At  the  outset  of  my  discussion.  I'm  golnf 
to  remind  you  once  again  of  the  large  and 
varied  supply  of  helpful  books  and  Informa- 
tive pamphlets  I  have  on  a  thousand  sub- 
jects. These  are  yours  for  the  asking.  I  have 
sent  out  so  far  this  spring  several  thousands 
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of  victory  garden  bo<  Iclets.  I  also  find  the 
Victory  Garden  Handbcoks  very  popular  and 
bavc  quite  a  few  of  these  left,  even  after  I 
supplied  every  faculty  member  of  the  Blng- 
hamton  and  Norwich  school  systems  with  at 
least  one. 

You  will  doubtless  receive.  If  you  have  not 
•Irer.dy,  an  as:;rlcuiture  buUftin  list  with  a 
brief  letter  frc^m  me.  olfering  you  five  choices 
of  pamphlets  on  this  list.  In  my  letter  to 
you.  please  note  my  close  contacts  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  with  the 
other  agencies  of  cur  Government  I  urge 
you  to  get  in  touch  with  me  If  you  have  any 
difficulty  with  your  problems.  I  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  obtaining  quick  action  for 
wives,  mothers,  and  children  of  servicemen 
In  getting  their  allotment  money  for  them 
or  Investigating  and  eliminating  needless  de- 
lays In  their  rocelvlng  these  allotments.  I 
am  happy  to  tell  you  further  of  my  occa- 
sional succfs.s  »n  locating  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  failed  to  receive  their  loved  one  s 
mail  or  who.se  own  letters  home  have  mis- 
carried. It  givfs  me  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  perform  these  tasks  for  these  depend- 
ents of  our  valiant  fighting  men. 

Not  long  ago.  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  designed  and  printed  a  beautifully  col- 
ored and  weil-wrutcn  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  This  little  volume  Is  in  great  de- 
mand at  this  time  due  to  the  ever-increasing 
emphasis  upon  our  wonderful  national  ban- 
ner. In  this  volume  is  found  information  on 
the  correct  use  of  our  flag,  its  history,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  It.  I  wUl  b<*  happy 
to  make  the  bt^ok  available  to  anyone  who 
asks  me  for  It.  Be  sure  to  specify  by  calling 
it  the  Marine  Corps  History  of  the  American 
Flag. 

In  these  days  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  more  than  ever  symbolic  of  the  Nation  s 
greatness.  It  behooves  us  all  to  make  our- 
selves more  familiar  with  our  Hags  true 
meaning.  There  Is  no  country  on  earth 
which  pos.se.s.sr,s  a  flag,  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  which  can  be  compared  to  otirs. 
We  as  Americans  should  know  why  that  beau- 
ty and  strength  are  so  pronounced.  We 
should  interest  ourselve.s  In  and  study  books 
like  thi.s  one  which  the  Marine  Corps  has 
given  to  us.  I  hope  you  will  write  me  for 
this  patriotic  volume  I  will  be  pleased  to 
supply  you  with  It 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  American 
flag,  it  WdUld  be  well  to  mention  another 
great  symb'.'l  of  American  hope  and  in.spira- 
tion.  i  refer  to  the  American's  Creed,  with 
which  every  school  boy  and  girl  in  America  Is 
familiar 

A  few  months  ago  1  lost  one  of  the  dearest 
friends  I  ever  knew.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  American's  Creed  — the  late  William  Tyler 
Page      He  himst  If  was  a  great  American. 

William  Tyler  Page  wa.s  bcrn  In  Maryland 
of  a  long  line  of  patriots  and  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  page  boy  at  13 
I^ter  he  became  Clerk  of  the  House  under 
Speaker  Joe  Cannon.  Shortly  before  his  re- 
cent death  A!r  Page  observed  the  sixtieth 
coniseciitive  year  of  his  service  as  an  attach^ 
of  the  H<;Ufre  During  those  60  yc«rs  Mr  Page 
had  known  Intimately  more  than  2,000  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  had  seen  the  vast 
majority  of  these  come  and  go. 

His  gre.Tte«f  accomplishment  was  In  the 
writing  of  the  Americin's  Creed,  for  which  he 
won  Nation-wide  acclaim  and  had  his  work 
accepted  as  the  official  American  Creed  I 
think  It  Is  most  timely  for  me  to  read  his 
masterpiece  this  evening.  Althou;.:;h  well 
known  to  everybody.  I  am  sure  you  will  wel- 
come my  repeating  the  familltar  lines  which 
William  Tyler  Page,  great  American,  distin- 
guished patriot,  gave  to  his  country: 

"THE  AMERICAN  CRErD 

"I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple,  for   the   people;    whote   Just    powcis    are 


derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  na- 
tion of  many  soveieign  States;  a  perfect 
union,  one  and  Inseparable;  established  upon 
those  principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice, 
and  humanity  fcr  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed   their   lives   and    fortunes. 

"I  therefore  Ixlicve  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  *.o  support  its  Con.'^titu- 
tlon;  to  obey  Itss  laws;  to  respect  Us  Hag; 
and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies."  (Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page.) 

Probably  by  the  time  1  speak  to  you  the 
Hou.se  will  have  passed  some  sort  of  tax  bill. 
I  thinii  It  is  high  time  something  was  done. 
The  people  have  been  kept  In  suspense  long 
encush.  They  have  had  no  clue  on  which 
to  ba.se  their  bud'^C'ts  for  1943  They  have 
not  known  what  arrangemeius  to  make  about 
1942  taxes. 

To  me.  all  this  confusion  seems  entirely 
unnecessary  The  people  should  be  fore- 
warned what  provisions  to  make  so  that  they 
will  be  kept  solvent  and  be  able  to  maintain 
reasonable  financial  stability  There  Is  no 
point  in  taxing  them  so  heavily  they  cannot 
continue  with  their  part  In  the  war  effort. 
This  would  be  disastrous  to  all  concerned. 

There  are  some  who  deliberately  advocate 
loading  tremendous  tax  burdens  upon  the 
people  of  America  I  have  heard  them  say. 
make  every  American  feel  the  brunt  of  tl.is 
war  by  crushing  the  low-income  groups  wth 
excessive  taxes  I  do  not  agree  with  these 
people.  There  Is  a  limit  to  which  any  g(  v- 
ernment  can  go  In  imposing  taxes  After 
the  burdens  become  too  great,  when  too 
large  a  percentage  Is  taken  out  of  a  mans 
income,  he  will  Inevitably  throw  up  the 
sponge  and  say.  What  s  the  use?  He  will 
cease  to  struggle  to  maintain  his  home  or 
his  Job  And  since  most  Americans'  Jobs 
are  war  Jobs,  that  wont  be  so  good. 

Therefore.  I  cannot  Join  with  those  who 
advocate  placing  too  great  a  tax  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  wage  earner 
or  farmer  or  bu.'ilnessman  We  must  main- 
tain our  present  economic  system  of  free 
etiterprlse.  We  will  fail  to  maintain  this 
if  all  our  Income  goes  Into  taxes.  We  must 
be  on  the  watch  so  the  saturation  point  is 
not  reached. 

The  remainder  of  my  program  this  eve- 
ning will  be  devi  ted  to  the  subject  of  old-age 
pensions  about  which  the  pecple  cf  my  dis- 
trict are  becoming  more  and  more  interested. 

It  might  be  well  to  say,  first,  that  this 
terrible  war  ha.s  almost  buried  the  sub>'Ct 
of  pensions  of  every  description  In  Wa.shlng- 
ton.  Practically  the  only  thing  talked  about 
Is  the  war.  Certainly  all  other  subjects  re- 
volve about  the  war  and  are  dependent  upon 
r.    for    their    lmi)ortance 

Nevertheless,  back  hrme  there  Is  an  in- 
creased need  for  old-;  ge  pensions,  and  it  Is 
this  need  I  am  talking  about  tonight  The 
majority  of  elderly  people  have  sons  or 
relatives  In  th'?  armed  forces  They  are 
s.  rvlng  valiantly  on  every  battlefield  Amer- 
ica Is  fighting  on. 

Last  week  I  mentioned  I  had  Introduced  a 
bill  to  increase  allotments  for  dependent 
mothers  and  fathers  without  taxing  the  serv- 
iceman's Income  further.  I  did  so.  toecause  I 
have  heard  from  many,  many  parents  who 
d'jn't  know  how  they  w:ll  get  along  without 
their  sons  who  have  been  called  to  the  colors. 

This  bill,  however,  will  act  only  as  a  partial 
correction  to  the  pension  problem  Ever  since 
I  have  been  In  public  life,  I  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  lay  my  cards  on  the  table  I  have 
always  been  on  record  for  a  reasonable  pay- 
as-you-go-pension  plan,  I  regret  the  war  has 
partially  eliminated  this  great  Issue  from 
public  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
war  has  made  the  pension  issue  more  real 
than  ever  before  We  are  faced  at  home  with 
the  .spectacle  of  old  people  going  without  fix)d 
and  shelter  It  Is  true  that  .some  of  the  older 
folks  tiie  working  who  were  unemployed  be- 


fore the  war  boom  started.  But  what  of  those 
countless  thousands  physically  Incapable  of 
doing  a  day's  work?  What  cl  the  gocd  peo- 
ple In  my  district  who  have  worked  unceas- 
ingly all  their  lives,  rai.sed  their  families,  and 
now  having  arrived  at  the  evening  of  life,  find 
them.selves  in  many  cases  unable  to  obtain 
any  Income  whatsoever?  T'.ie  war's  revival 
In  employment  has  done  nothing  for  these 
folkjB  They  must  be  provided  with  a  per- 
manent old-age  pension  system  which  will 
sustain  them  In  their  last  years.  They  de- 
serve comfort,  not  poverty;  conslderatlc;n. 
not  to  be  kicked  around.  I  pledged  my  sup- 
port to  this  pension  fight  long  before  I  went 
to  Congie.ss.  yes.  e\en  before  I  was  council- 
man from  Binghamtcn's  fifth  ward  and  had 
the  chance  to  see  the  welfare  situation  at 
fl.'-st  hand  In  Bmghamton  I  learned  a  lot 
about  the  suflerlng  our  old  people  went 
through  in  those  days  and  I  have  never  for- 
gotten them  This  convinced  me  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  definite  action  for  a  universal  pen- 
sion system. 

While  1  am  talking  about  the  pen,slon  issue, 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  tell  you  1  had  a  letter 
the  other  day  from  a  friend  In  the  Townsend 
organization  of  the  district  who  Invited  me 
to  come  to  speak  before  a  conclave  of  clubs 
at  Ross  Park  on  Townsend  Day  He  went 
on  to  sjiy  that  I  hadn't  mis-sed  an  opening  day 
at  the  park  in  5  years  and  this  wa.s  no  year 
to  begin  missin'T  this  event  I  wrote  and 
told  him  I  am  planning  to  tireak  away  from 
the  pressure  cf  business  In  the  Capital  and 
will  be  on  hand  to  speak  to  my  dear  friends 
on  Sunday.  June  6  This  will  be  the  first  ap- 
pearance I  have  made  at  home  since  the 
awarding  of  the  Army-Navy  E  to  the  Stow 
Manufacturing  Co  in  February  It  wiU  cer- 
tainly be  marvelous  to  get  back  if  only  for 
Sunday.  June  6.  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  the  public  at  Ross  Park,  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  you. 

In  closing,  want  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute 
to  all  the  older  folks  of  our  section  lor  the 
wonderful  spirit  they  are  maintaining,  the 
fine  patriotism  they  display  on  every  hand 
and  the  courage,  fortitude,  and  strength  they 
are  using  for  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the 
blessings  of  a  Just  peace  after  victory  is  ours. 


Japanese  in  Relocation  Camps 


EXTENSION-  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH    C.^ROi  INA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES 

Munday.  May  10  ^  legislative  day  oj 
Monday.  May  3) ,  1943 

Mr,  RE\'NOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimu'u.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ediional  en- 
titled "Japane.'^e-Amencans,"  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  10.  1943.  relatinc 
to  the  r«  location  camp.s  where  now  may 
be  found  the  Japanese  who  arc  In  the 
United  States. 

The  subject  of  tlic  Japanese  in  relo- 
cation camps  was  gone  into  very  care- 
fully by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr  Ch.an'dler  I,  who  is  chair- 
man of  a  .subcommittee  of  the  Commit  tea 
on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate.  A  few 
days  aKO.  at  the  request  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  presented  a  report 
of    his    findings,    which,    incidentally, 


covers  Information  gathered  over  a 
period  of  about  6  or  8  weeks.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  report  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  Listening  to  for 
many  months.  I  should  like  to  say  also 
that  there  was  a  full  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  all  the  Senators  present  evi- 
denced great  interest  In  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  had  to  say. 

At  the  conclusior  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  he  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions relative  to  these  relocation  camps, 
and  his  recommendations  were  con- 
curred in  by  high  officials  of  the  Army 
who  happened  to  be  present,  and  several 
of  whom  accompanied  the  Senator  on 
his  trip,  or  met  him  at  various  points. 
I  may  add  further  that  it  is  my  recol- 
lection, and  it  was  then  my  observation, 
that  every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  present  at  the  time  the 
report  was  made  agreed  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. Yesterday  I  read  a  number  of 
editorial  pages  of  American  newspapers, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  I  read  con- 
curred in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  oc- 
casion publicly  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  the  very  fine  work  he 
has  done  in  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  of  which  he  is  a  most  active 
member. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JAPANESE-AM  XKICANS 

The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  has 
taken  an  important  step  toward  recognizing 
the  fundamental  rlght«  of  American  citizens 
of  Japanese  ancestry.  Some  70,000  of  these 
people,  called  Nisei,  have  been  held  since 
the  early  days  of  the  war  In  relocation  centers 
along  with  Japanese  aliens  Loyal  and  dis- 
loyal Individuals,  citizens  and  noncitlzens 
have  been  herded  together,  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  forbidden  to  work  or  fight  for  the 
American  cause 

Now  the  Senate  group  has  decided  to  rec- 
ommend to  President  Roosevelt  that  the  Se- 
lective Service  law  be  applied  to  Japanese- 
Americans  Just  as  It  is  applied  to  all  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  that  Japanese 
found  to  be  disloyal  be  placed  In  Internment 
camps;  that  loyal,  able-l)odlcd  Japanese  not 
of  military  age  be  allowed  to  go  out  to  work 
"under  proper  supervision  and  at  the  earliest 
pcaslble  time'  to  areas  where  they  will  bo 
"accepted"  and  where  Army  and  Navy  author- 
ities consider  It   'safe"  for  them  to  go 

The  Army  already  has  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Japanese- Americans  In  Its  ranks. 
TTiey  are  counted  as  good  and  loyal  sol- 
diers, as  eager  to  strike  at  the  military  dicta- 
tors in  the  land  of  their  forebears  as  are 
ether  Americans  of  German  or  Italian  origin. 
They  will  play  an  important  part  In  battles 
to  come.  Others  like  them,  whose  skills  and 
energies  are  now  being  wholly  wasted, 
should  be  given  the  same  opportunity  or 
should  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  Na- 
tions  war  eflort  on  farms  or  In  factories. 
■We  have  need  of  all  the  loyal  manpower  at 
our  disposal.  It  Is  folly  to  keep  these  men 
and  women  locked  away  In  Idleness 

It  Is  worse  than  folly  to  confine  them  In- 
discriminately because  of  their  race  or 
cnlcr  The  sifting  of  the  loyal  from  the  dis- 
loyal is  not  a  task  beyond  our  powers,  and  It 
Is  a  matter  of  elementary  justice.     To  regard 


any  American  citizens  as  guilty  of  treason, 
without  any  evidence  against  them  and  sim- 
ply because  of  tbelr  racial  background.  Is  to 
accept  the  basic  falsehood  of  blood  and  race 
preached  by  our  archenemy.  It  does  rlolence 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  most  precloixs 
of  American  traditions.  Already,  through  our 
heedless  treatment  of  these  people,  we  have 
permitted  an  tigly  strain  to  seep  Into  the 
pages  of  American  history.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee offer  a  safe  and  sensible  way  to 
expunge  It. 


The  Mountain  Labored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Friday, 
May  7,  1943: 

THX  MOUNTAIN  LABOKZO 

A  great  deal  more  heat  was  worked  up  in 
the  Senate  over  the  revised  Connally  anti- 
strike  bUl  tlian  seems  to  us  justified  by  Its 
contents. 

Senator  Connallt  first  introduced  his 
measure  last  session,  when  strikes  were  flar- 
ing up  here  and  there,  but  both  ^t.  and  the 
Smith  bill  In  the  House,  were  shelved  when 
President  Roosevelt  undertook  to  han-lle  the 
situation  hlmaeU.  All  that  tbe  revised  bill 
adopted  Wednesday  purports  to  do  Is  to  give 
the  President  power  to  seize  strike-bound 
plants  and  mines  vital  to  the  war  effort  and 
to  prohibit  striken  against  the  Government. 

Senator  Taft,  among  the  best  legal  mlnda 
in  Congress,  says  the  President  already  has 
the  power  of  seizure  under  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act.  Why,  then,  were  3  days  wasted 
In  bitter  debate  to  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  what 
he  already  possesses'.' 

As  for  striking  in  a  plant  or  mine  that  has 
been  taken  over  by  tbe  Army  or  Navy  or 
even  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
authority  to  call  in  troops  if  necessary,  we 
have  an  Idea  that  workers  will  not  be  deterred 
by  fines. 

The  Senate's  passage  of  the  bill  Is  Impor- 
tant only  as  an  expression  of  the  te/nper  into 
which  John  L.  Lewis  has  put  Congress  and  a 
foretaste  of  more  extreme  proposals  if  condi- 
tions warrimt  them. 

The  Taft-Danaher  amendment  giving  the 
War  Labor  BoBsd  statutory  status  and  the 
power  of  subpena  falls  In  another  category. 
That  adds  something  new  to  tbe  machinery 
for  Industrial  peace.  War  Labor  Board 
couldn't  get  Czar  Lewis  before  it  because  It 
lacked  the  authority  to  compel  him  to  ap- 
pear. A  few  months  ago  Mayor  LaGuardia 
similarly  reftised  to  appear  t)efore  the  Board, 
when  It  alleged  jurisdiction  In  a  controversy 
between  the  City  of  New  York  and  a  group 
of  municipal  employees. 

With  or  without  subpena  pwDwer,  however. 
War  Labor  Board  will  continue  to  take  Its 
Instructions  from  President  Roosevelt  or  Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer  Byrnes,  acting  for  him. 

Wages,  strikes,  and  all  other  phases  of  our 
war  economy  are  still  the  concern  of  the 
I»resldent  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  hotly  argtied  legislation  strikes  us  as 
much  ado  about  very  little. 


Price  of  Crude  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PXNNSTLVAirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter  written  by 
me  to  Hon.  Prentiss  Brown,  Price  Admin- 
istrator: 

Mat  8,  194S. 
Hon,  Printiss  Bkowk. 

Price  Administrator,  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Ms.  Bbowm:  The  people  of  my  SUte 
are  greatly  concerned  over  tbe  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Office  of  Price  AdmUHstrstlon  to 
grant  an  increased  price  as  an  incentive  to 
secure  additional  crude  to  meet  the  demands 
in  this  all-out  effort  of  America  to  win  the 
war. 

My  State  represents  11.000,000  people  and 
now  produces  approximately  30  percent  of 
all  war  materials  and  I  might  say  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  nearly  one  million  men  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  SUtee.  So  we  do 
have  a  stake  in  this  war  effort  and  our  con- 
tributions and  opinions  must  be  recognized. 

The  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  OfBce  of  Price 
Administration  on  a  price  Increase  on  oil  is 
not  satisfactory  to  us.  The  attitude  of  Mr. 
Sumner  Pike  has  been  prejudiced  against  a 
price  Increase  before  he  even  read  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War.  while  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  U  ap- 
proaching the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
reality.  They.  Secretary  Ickee*  department, 
are  Interested  In  obtaining  the  necessary  oil 
to  run  the  war  machines,  and  it  appears  that 
Mr,  Pike  feels  that  no  increase  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  should  be  posted  at  this  time  no 
matter  how  preesing  the  need  until  the  farm 
price  and  the  i>itumlnous  coal  situation  is 
out  of  the  way. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  evident  that  the 
next  great  bottleneck  in  America  will  be  oil 
and  those  who  are  charged  with  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  thwarting  this  effort  to  Increase 
our  production  face  a  very  serious  charge. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator for  War  l£  primarily  interested  in  pro- 
diKlng  the  materials  essential  to  winning  the 
war.  Let  us  assume  or  the  other  hand  that 
the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  Is  concerned 
in  restricting  prices  so  as  to  prevent  injurious 
inflation.  We  recognize  that  both  have  their 
places  in  the  picture.  However,  I  think  that 
it  will  be  agreed  that  there  has  been  no  infla- 
tion in  the  price  of  crude  oil  heretofore,  and 
the  small  amount  of  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  refined  products  that  would  be  required 
to  take  care  of  an  average  of  60  cents  a  barrel 
on  oil  certainly  would  not  produce  dangerous 
inflation. 

The  first  consideration  In  the  entire  plcttire 
Is  the  winning  of  the  war.  This  is  of  primary 
Importance  because  without  oil  we  cannot 
operate  the  mechanized  equipment  to  fight 
the  war. 

After  talking  with  Mr  Pike  and  after  listen- 
ing to  his  testimony  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  this  situation  is  a  repetition  of  the  con- 
tinuous position  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration taken  over  the  past  several  months. 

Mr.  Pike  speaks  about  the  Importance  of 

this  matter,  that  It  requires  careful  conslder- 

j   atlon  and  that  nothing  hasty  should  be  done. 
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Tlie  question  of  an  Increased  price  on  oil  has 
been  befori'  tlie  Office  of  Price  Admlnis'.ratiou 
since  the  fall  of  1941  and  now  i-  guin^  on  to 
a  years.  Meeting  after  meeting  has  been  held 
with  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Facts,  figures,  and  briefs 
have  been  filed  by  the  various  oil  associations 
In  their  efforts  to  be  of  assistance  and  sub- 
stantiate their  contentions  that  a  price  in- 
crease was  necessary  a:,  an  Incentive  to  In- 
crease produrliun.  T'le  Government  lt>elf 
through  Secretary  Ickes  of  the  Petroleum 
Administration  fo--  War  made  dclinlte  recom- 
mendations. 

The  whole  ."Situation  has  been  thrrshed  out 
time  and  time  again  by  the  stall  of  the  Office 
Of  Price  Administration.  Their  dilatory  tac- 
tics have  betn  exposed  Dr  J.  K  Oalbraith. 
who  was  Deputy  Admlnisttator  previous  to  Mr. 
Sumner  Pike  taking  charge,  has  delayed  this 
maittr  munih  niter  month.  At  no  time  has 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  offered  any 
facts,  figures,  or  Information  as  to  why  a 
price  increase  should  not  be  granted  except 
to  say  It  would  be  inacivlsable  at  this  time. 

It  Is  quite  evident  from  the  course  of 
events  that  the  position  takrn  by  Dr  Oal- 
braith was  to  afford  all  those  who  presented 
testimony  a  courteous  hearing  and  then  en- 
deavored to  find  facts  and  information  that 
would  support  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration's position  and  then  kick  the  peti- 
tioners out. 

All  during  these  hearings  held  over  many 
months  the  applicants  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  matter  was  being  given  care- 
ful consideration  To  me  Dr  Oalbraith  rep- 
resents the  personification  of  hypocrisy,  oe- 
cause  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  gave  any 
consideration  to  anything  other  than  to  his 
own  social  reform  Ideas  which  he  constantly 
insists  on  Jammint^  down  the  throats  of  in- 
dvistry  even  when  we  are  tightlng  a  war  and 
good  American  boys  ire  losing  their  lives 
every   day. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration's  posi- 
tion as  evidenced  by  Mr.  Pike  and  Dr  Oal- 
braith Is  one  of  "tlddling  while  Rome  burns." 

I  want  to  state  to  you.  as  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator, that  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  this  very  critical  situation.  It  will  be 
a  terrible  cata.strophe  and  re.sjKuislbiUty  that 
I  would  not  care  to  be  charged  with  If  in  6 
months  from  now  by  rea.son  of  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, the  dilatory  let  'em  go  to  hell 
indifferent  attitude  of  dreaming  visionary 
Dr  J.  K.  Oalbraith.  the  prejudiced  attitude 
of  Mr  Sumner  Pike — we  find  our.selves  with- 
out sufficient  oil  to  fully  man  the  machines 
of  war. 

There  will  be  no  satisfaction  on  my  part 
In  saying  I  told  you  so.  Tills  will  not  help 
the  situation  and  it  looks,  with  our  rapidly 
depleting  reserves,  our  decrease  In  produc- 
tion, our  increased  war  demands.  Increa.sed 
niaterinl  and  labor  costs,  and  our  scarcity 
of  manpower,  that  when  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  gets  around  to  granting  this 
price  increase  it  may  not  be  of  mvich  ma- 
terial assistance  in  getting  the  Incrcivsed 
crude  supply  that  we  need  so  badly  to  tight 
this  war 

Everyone  m  the  Congre.'~s  n:;rees  that  an 
increase  should  be  granted  Secretary  Ickes' 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  is  of  the 
opinion  that  an  immediate  increase  on  the 
price  of  crude  should  be  granted  in  order  to 
secure  a  supply  sufficient  for  nil  the  purposes 
of  war. 

I  cannot  ."^ec  why  you.  as  Price  Adminis- 
trator, do  not  recogni;ie  the  seriou-snes-s  of  this 
sKUation  and  increase  the  price  without 
further  hesitancy.  The  Members  of  Congre.'s 
are  particularly  anxious  to  cooptrate  with  you 
to  the  fullest  e.xtent  of  their  ability  to  do  so 
and  immediate  action  on  your  part  would  in- 
dicate to  vis  that  you  have  the  courage  of 
your  convictions  and  that  it  Is  your  inten- 
tion ol  running  the  Clice  of  Price  Adminis- 


tration as  It  should  be  run  and  not  operated 
by  a  group  of  wonderland  impractical  theo- 
rists who,  instead  of  determining  the  issue 
presented  to  them,  are  constantly  trying  to 
inject  their  social  reform  ideas.  For  the  sake 
of  America  let's  get  down  to  common  sense 
and  busines..s. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Dr  J.  K  Oalbraith 
and  Mr.  Sumner  Pike  haven  t  the  experience 
or  ability  to  qualify  them  to  Intelligently 
pass  upon  thLs  impi  rtant  matter. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  been  submitted  to 
you  by  Petroleum  Administrator  Ickes  to  in- 
dicate that  this  price  Increase  should  be 
granted,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
give  this  matter  your  immediate  considera- 
tion and  grant  this  price  increase  without 
further  delay. 

I  await  your  further  reply 
Sincerely  yours, 

L    H    Gavin 


Dur.ibel  Jones  and  a  Brind'e  Cow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OK   SOUTH    r.AnOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday.  Maij  10.  194i 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r«'rnark.-^  in  the 
Record.  I  am  in-^ertmp  a  short  aiticle 
that  I  am  sure  will  prove  to  be  interest- 
ing reading  not  only  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  but  to  the  public — those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Retord: 

Df  MBEL  JONES  AND   A   DRINDLE  COW 

Dumbel  Jones  was  an  Illinois  farmer  On 
Friday.  March  12.  he  was  requested  by  Earl 
C  Smith,  president  of  the  Illinois  Farm 
Bureau,  to  come  to  Springfield  to  attend  a 
conference.  This  flattered  Jones  vanity  and 
ego  to  be  permitted  to  sit  in  the  same  room 
with  that  great  leader  SnUth  Dumbel  was 
told  that  a  Democratic  Congre.ssman  by  the 
name  of  Pace,  from  Georgia,  had  introduced 
a  bill  to  make  it  mandatory  for  the  Price 
Administrator  to  include  the  labor  costs  in 
setting  the  ceiling  on  farm  prices 

Smith  told  Dumbel  and  1  799  other  farmers 
that  since  you  never  had  been  paid  for  your 
labor.  I  dont  believe  you  ever  should  be  paid, 
and  I  am  ordering  you  to  write  to  Congress- 
man Leo  Ai.rEN  and  Everett  M  Dirk.sfn.  who 
are  my  spokesmen  In  Congress,  and  tell  them 
I  have  decided  that  you  don  t  want  any  pay 
for  producing  food,  without  which  we  cant 
win  the  war 

One  farmer  asked,  that  If  we  labor  in  the 
fleld.s  and  get  our  wives  and  children  to  aid 
us  without  any  pay.  won  t  we  be  in  the  same 
category  that  the  Negroes  were  in  Georgia 
before  the  Civil  War  He  was  told  to  quit 
thinking  and  leave  all  the  thinking  to  be 
done  by  E.-rl  C  Smith,  who  knows  how  to 
think 

Dumbel  went  hi  me  and  did  as  he  was  or- 
dered, and  then  picked  v.p  a  pail  that  he  had 
bought  that  included  m  the  price  all  the 
elements  of  cost  including  labor,  plus  a  profit 
to  everyone  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
pall  bef.irc  Dumbel  bought  it  He  sat  down 
under  Bnndlo  and  started  to  pull  her  teats, 
telling  her  how  he  had  been  honored  by  Earl 
C  Smith  and  what  they  Intended  to  do.  abc  ut 
eliminating  all  labor  costs  from  farm  prices 

Brindle  was  standing  In  a  barn  that  Dumbel 
had  paid  all  costs,  including  labor,  to  get 
built  It  was  Insured  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  at  a  rate  that  Included  all 
Costs,  plus  a  salary  for  Its  president.  Earl  C. 


Smith  Jones  poured  the  milk  In  a  can  that 
had  all  costs  included  In  Its  sales  price,  and 
placed  the  can  in  a  truck  that  the  producer 
had  added  all  costs,  including  labor,  plus  a 
profit.  The  truck  was  Insured  In  the  Faim 
Bureau  Auto  Insurance  Co  ,  whose  rate  in- 
cluded all  costs,  plus  a  salary  for  Earl  C. 
Smith,  its  president  It  was  filled  with  Farm 
Bureau  gas  and  oil  that  Mr  Smith  said  had 
paid  his  company  $25  000.000  profit  in  th'> 
past  decade,  and  Mr  Smith  got  a  sal.try  as 
president  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Co. 

Dumbel  took  the  butterfat  to  the  Pro- 
ducers Creamery  Co  who.  after  adding  all 
costs  and  a  salary  to  Earl  C  Smith,  its  presi- 
dent, sold  the  butter  back  to  Dumbel  for  a 
profit. 

Brindle.  the  old  cow.  had  been  doing  a 
little  thinking  on  her  own  ho<.)k.  and  decided 
she  had  not  been  getting  any  pay  either 
except  her  feed,  while  Dumbel  had  been  pay- 
ing Earl  C  Smith  Hf)  a  year  for  the  privilege 
of  belonging  to  Mr  Smith's  Farm  Buieau.  so 
it  made  Brindle  sick,  and  she  gave  Dumbel 
as  large  a  pile  of  fertilizer  as  Mr  Smith  had 
When  Dumbel  saw  Brindle  was  sick,  fear- 
ing she  might  die  he  shipped  her  to  the 
Producers  Commission  Co.  at  Peoria,  who. 
after  having  subtracted  all  cost  sent  Dumbel 
back  the  balance,  less  Mr  Enrl  C  Smith's 
salary  as  president.  Bi Indie  wound  up  in  a 
butcher  shop  where  Dumbel  went  to  get  a 
rump  steak.  On  his  way  home  with  a  piece 
of  Brlndle's  rump,  he  stopped  at  the  bank 
where  Mr.  Earl  C.  Smith  was  president  and 
paid  off  the  mortgage  the  bank  had  on  Brin- 
dle. In  computing  the  Interest,  the  bank  in- 
cluded all  cost,  plus  a  salary  to  Earl  C  Smith. 
Its  president. 

On  his  way  home  Diimbel  Jones  decided 
while  he  had  killed  his  pigs  and  waj*  fined  for 
sowing  wheat  by  the  advice  of  Earl  C  Smith, 
he  had  been  honest  but  perhaps  he  was  a 
little  dumb,  to  pay  Mr  Smith  for  that  kind 
of  leadership  and  then  vote  for  Dirksen  to 
make  laws  to  divide  the  wealth  that  he,  Jones 
himself,  had  produced  and  he  had  net  been 
permitted  to  have  a  word  to  say  about  the 
price  he  should  get  for  it. 

Moral— The  United  Farmers  of  Illinois  be- 
lieve that  the  farmers  are  entitlec  to  cost  of 
production  for  their  products,  plus  a  reason- 
able return  for  their  labor  for  feeding  Earl  C. 
Smith  and  others,  who  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,  but  see  how  they  grow 

United    Farmers   of    Illinois, 
Charles  Shepfelman. 

Prf<itd>'nt.  Cultax.  III. 
Artiil'r  C    Helleman. 

Vice  Prrsidrnt.  Trcmont.  III. 
ARTHt'R  H    Booth. 
SecTctary-TTca.surcr.  Mascn  City.  111. 


Procedure  for  Recovering  Darjafes  In- 
flicted Upon  Land  Structures  by  Wat*r- 
craft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE3 
Friday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speak'^r  and  my 
colleagues,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  House  M'  mnnal  No.  6.  pa.s.sed 
by  trhe  Florida  L-  gislature,  1943  se.ssii)n. 
and  approved  by  Hon.  Spes.sard  L.  Hol- 
land, Governor  of  Florida,  on  April  27, 
1943.  The  memorial  is  "Relating  to  pro- 
cedure for  recovering  damages  inflict  t;d 
upon  land  structures  by  walercraft." 
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This  memorial  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance' and  petitions  your  honorable 
body  for  cooperation  and  relief  in  the 
premises.  I  commend  it  to  your  con- 
r.ideration  and  its  purposes  to  your  co- 
operation.   The  memorial  follows: 

House  Memorial  6 
Hou'e  memorial  relating  to  procedure  fcr  re- 
covering damapes  inflicted  upon  land  struc- 
tures oy  watcrcraft 

Whereas  the  pre*ent  remedies  afforded  in 
law  courts  for  recovery  of  damages  from 
owners  of  tugs,  bargee,  vessels,  and  other 
watercraft  Infl'ctmg  damage  or  injury  to 
bridges,  treftles.  and  ether  land  structures 
within  or  abutting  upon  navigable  waters  are 
Inadequate,  inconvenient,  and  exf>ensive.  and 
in  many  instances  owners  of  such  watercrafl 
who  are  nonie.-idents  of  the  Stale  in  which 
fcuch  damage  or  injury  is  inflicted  can  only 
be  served  with  priicess  and  sued  in  the  State 
where  they  reside  at  cons.derable  expense  and 
Inconvenience  to  the  residents  of  other  States 
whcse  property  is  damaged,  and  even  when 
Judgment  is  recovered  at  law  there  is  no 
assuiance  that  satisfaction  tliereof  can  be 
realized:   ar.d 

Where.i.s  there  Is  at  present  no  appropriate 
Federal  regulation  or  provision  of  Federal  law 
requiring  immediate  reports  by  masters  of 
Buch  watercralt  to  the  United  States  engi- 
neers or  other  responsible  Federal  olHcer  or 
officers  of  damage  inflicted  by  such  water- 
craft  upon  such  land  structuie?  with  further 
requirement  that  such  repcits  be  promptly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  owner.--  of 
such  land  structures  to  damaged,  which  re- 
sults in  many  rwners  ot  watircraft  cfcapiig 
detection  and  Fu:t  for  d.imaj'es  fcr  such  In- 
Juiics  inflicted  by   their  craft;   and 

Whereas  the  Amrr.can  Bar  Association,  at 
Its  fllty-eiphth  annual  meeting  in  July  1935, 
recommended  to  the  Congrest  of  the  United 
States  the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation 
to  extend  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdic- 
tion to  cii.'-eb  wheie  watercraft  inflict  dam- 
age upon  land  structurts,  which  recum- 
nuiidation  appears  in  the  Rep(-rts  of  Ameri- 
can Ear  Asscxiation,  volume  60,  pages  241  to 
2  A.  inclusive;  but  such  recommendation  has 
never  been  put  into  effect  by  act  ot  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  appropriate  Federal  legislation  to 
remedv  the  ccnd.tioui)  at)ove  described  should 
cow  be  enacted:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvrd.  That  the  House  A  Heprefenta- 
tives  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Senate 
of  the  Slate  of  Florida  do  respectfully 
memcriali/e  and  petition  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  ttates  of  AmerRa  Ui  enact  legislation 
to  provide:  (li  Tliat  the  admiralty  and  mari- 
time Jurisdlttion  of  the  United  States  shall 
extend  to  and  include  all  cases  of  damage  or 
Injury  tc  property  caused  by  a  vessel  or  other 
walercraft  on  navigable  waters,  notwUh- 
Btanding  that  such  damage  or  injury  be  done 
or  consummated  on  land  structures;  (2) 
Ti'.at  masters  of  watercraft  t>e  required  to 
make  immediaK  and  comprehensive  reports 
Of  any  such  injury  or  damage  Inflicted  by 
their  walercraft  upon  any  private  or  public 
land  structure  to  the  United  States  Engi- 
neers' OfTice  having  Jurisdiction  cf  the  nav- 
igable waters  on  or  near  which  such  land 
structure  is  situated,  and  that  the  United 
Slates  Engineers  be  directed  to  maiie  Fuch 
reports  immfdiately  available  to  owners  of 
•uch  land  structures;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  pro- 
Tide  copies  of  this  resolution,  suitably  pre- 
pared as  a  memorial,  and  respectfully  present 
euch  copies  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Elates,  the  President  of  the  Genate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.-^e  of 
R.  I  resentatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Florida 
Approved  by  the  Governor  April  27,  1943. 


The  Necessity  for  Youth  Trainicf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MICHIGAN 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reinarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Very  Reverend  Edward  R.  Moore, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  2.  1943.  Father  Moore  is  pa.stor 
of  Sr  Peter  s  Church.  New  York,  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  So- 
cial Sciences,  and  holder  of  various 
awards  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  youth  work  in  this  country 

Because  of  Father  Moore's  knowledge 
and  experience  he  is  well  qualified  to 
comment  on  the  subject  of  youth 
training: 

To  the  Editor  or  thf  New  York  Times: 

Should  the  National  Ycuth  Administration 
be  abolished?  The  question  was  formally 
posed  to  the  American  people — or.  more  Im- 
med'ately,  to  their  elected  representatives 
in  Congress— by  Senator  McKhlar  upward 
cf  a  year  ago  when  he  presented  a  bill  calling 
for  the  elimination  of  the  Administration. 
The  bill  never  came  out  of  committee,  but 
the  controversy  which  it  started  still  goes  on. 
The  National  Youth  Admmistration  was 
established  by  Executive  order  of  the  Prts;- 
dent  on  June"  26.  1935,  to  help  unemployed 
ycung  people  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  of  the 
National  Ycuth  Administration  that,  from 
1935  to  1940.  It  was  at  least  one  cf  the  most 
popular  cf  all  the  emergency-created  govern- 
mental agencies.  Then  suddenly,  during  the 
last,  Congress,  hue  and  cry:  away  with  it. 

OttGANIZATION   ADJUSTED 

Tlie  application  of  an  all  too  simple  formu- 
la had  brought  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration into  the  purview  of  the  Byrd  com- 
mittee This  committee  had  been  set  up  tc 
do  a  highly  praiseworthy  Job— to  search  cut 
and  recommend  to  Congress  all  possible 
economies  in  nonwar  governmental  expendi- 
tures. Said  the  committee,  in  effect :  "The 
Naticnal  Youth  Administration  was  created 
to  relieve  unemployment  among  youth.  But 
there  Is  no  longer  any  unemployment  among 
ycuth.  Therefore  there  Is  no  longer  any 
need  for  the  National  Youth  Administration." 

What  apparently  did  not  occur  to  the  com- 
mittee, however,  was  the  fact  that  not  only 
had  the  national  picture  changed  completely 
but  so  had  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. With  a  flexibility  and  an  adaptability 
so  rare  in  governmental  agencies  as  to  give 
Senator  Byrd  and  his  associates  some  excuse 
for  their  failure  to  realize  what  had  happened, 
the  National  Youth  Administration  had  ad- 
Justed  itself  to  changing  conditions,  and  by 
the  time  the  McKellar  biU  for  its  abolition  as 
a  relief  agency  had  been  Introduced  it  was  no 
longer  a  relief  agency  at  all,  but  a  war-train- 
ing agency. 

Back  In  the  spring  of  1940— long  before 
Pearl  Harbor— the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, with  truly  singular  vision  and  fore- 
sight, had  begun  to  change  over  its  projects 
from  those  of  a  type  best  suited  to  meet  the 
relief  needs  of  youth  In  their  own  communi- 
ties to  those  which  would  serve  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  In  Its  defense  program.  So  success- 
ful was  it  In  this  endeavor  that  at  the  bear- 


ings on  the  McKellar  bill  before  the  Senate 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  Mr.  McNutt. 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  was  able  to 
testify  that  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion was  the  greatest  single  prtduoer  of 
trained  war  workers.  Sidney  Hiliman.  Lalior 
Director  of  the  War  Product:on  Board,  to^d 
the  committee  that  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration had  furnished  "an  appreciable 
part  of  our  trained  manpower."  and  that  it 
was  a  "going  concern"  that  should  not  be 
abandoned.  And,  Anally,  the  President  him- 
self addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee, 
which  be  concluded  by  saying;  "In  view  of 
the  above  •  •  •  you  are  advised  that  S. 
2295  (the  McKellar  bill)  does  not  meet  with 
my  approval." 

SHOP  TRAINIKG  PSOVIOED 

As  of  January  27  the  National  Tcuth  Ad- 
ministration had  1.667  units,  of  which  1,498 
provided  training  in  shop  activities  These 
units  are  strategically  placed  in  653  different 
locations  throuph  the  country  and  comprise 
in  all  38.07"  work  stations.  Again,  as  of  Jan- 
uar  27,  55,277  youths  were  receiving  training 
in  the  shop  units.  A  month  later  that  number 
had  Increased  to  approxlmateiy  60.000  and  Is 
now  climbing  at  the  rate  of  about  1.000  a  week 
as  more  and  more  youth  come  to  realire  the 
value  of  the  opportunity  ofTercd.  The  satura- 
tion point,  so  far  as  present  available  funds 
are  concerned,  will  be  reached  In  a  few  more 
weeks  If  the  current  rate  of  Increase  con- 
tinues. 

In  the  5  months  from  Ju^.y  1  through  No- 
vember 30.  1942.  a  total  of  98.103  youths  left 
National  Yoirth  Administration  to  Uke  pri- 
vate or  public  employment.  Representative 
John  W.  McCormack.  oi  Massachusetts.  Is 
quoted  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Janu- 
ary 26  as  saying,  reading  from  a  letter  of  a 
former  colleague.  "It  seems  to  me  only  fair 
that  those  who  would  abolish  It  (the  National 
Y'outh  Administration  i  must  prove  that  they 
can  provide  the  additional  1.700  workers 
trained  In  the  unit  skills  needed  for  war  pro- 
duction who  are  now  being  furnished  dally  by 
the  National  Youth  Administration  and  «t 
less  cast  to  the  Government.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  they  can  do  it." 

VISITS    PROVE    jlECORD 

I  heartily  endorse  that  sentiment.  More- 
over, I  feel  personally  qualified  to  do  so,  be- 
cause in  this  letter  I  am  not  merely  quoting 
from  the  record.  I  have  gone  around  from 
shop  to  shop  and  from  resident  center  to 
resident  center  and  watched  the  process. 
And  here  Is  what  impressed  me:  At  these 
miniature  Industrial  West  Points  the  young- 
sters are  being  taught  under  realistic  work- 
ing conditions.  They  are  actually  making 
something  as  they  learn,  a  tremendous  psy- 
chological help.  They  are  being  given  a 
certain  amount  of  related  training,  the 
princL  !e  behind  a  machine  as  they  learn  to 
operate  It.  And  they  are  being  paid  a  small 
wage,  an  average  of  15  cents  an  hour,  while 
they  learn,  another  Important  psychological 
lift  and.  Indeed  in  many  cases,  small  as  the 
amount  is,  the  thing  that  makes  It  possible 
for  them  to  enroll  as  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration trainees. 

These  four  factors,  plus  stUl  another,  the 
realization  that  Is  brought  home  to  them  in 
these  shops  that  they  are  learning  something 
that  will  make  them  useful  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  their  war-ridden  country, 
contribute  to  the  seriousness  of  demeanor 
that  characterizes  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration trainees  everywhere.  1  should  like 
to  lay  special  emphasis  upon  this  point  and 
I  repeat  that  I  am  doing  so  from  personal 
observation. 

There  is  no  laissez-faire  achoolroomlah 
atmosphere'  about  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration work  centers — it  Is  ber.cus 
business  these  young  people  are  about.  They 
have  a  Job  to  do  for  themselves  and  lor  their 
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Ther*  •111  be  work,  therefore,  for  the  Uw-    i  morale   and  bU  cUclre   to  surround  talauelf    I       When  air 
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country,  and  thpy  muft  do  It,  I  have  more 
than  once  been  rebuffed  by  these  earnest 
young  learners  of  welding,  machine  shop 
work,  (iircrart  mrchanlcs.  and  the  like  as  I 
ualkpd  throufjh  ihulr  shops — they  were  too 
busy  to  ansv. er  questions  as  to  what  they 
were  doing— they  were  doing  It. 

COST    NOT    HIGH 

VVhiit  of  the  cost  of  this  National  Vouth 
Adn:lnlslratlpn  train. ng?  I-i  It  not  exces- 
sive? At  the  present  time  National  Youth 
Admlniitration  training  costs  $65  86  a  month 
for  each  trainee,  of  which  $52  63  is  for  trainee 
wages,  sutnlslence  and  cost  of  direct  train- 
ing, and  {13  23  Is  for  supervision  ai:cl  iidmlii- 

Istratlve  overhfad 

This  marks  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration program  ar.  one  of  the  least  expei;.-ive 
forms  of  prermployment  training:.  The 
average  wage  of  trainees  Is  15  cents  an  hour. 
Ill  comparison  with  this  rate,  the  average 
wage  paid  to  Industrial  In-plant  trainees  Is 
about  60  cents  an  hour;  the  average  wage 
paid  to  trainees  employed  by  Industry  and 
assigned  to  training  courses  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  United  States  Omce  of  Educa- 
tion U  55  cenjs  an  hour.  a:;d  ranges  from  28 
cents  an  hour  to  $1  an  hour. 

On  an  average,  that  is  to  say.  National 
Youth  Admini.stration  trainees  are  paid  at 
least  75  percent  an  hour  less  than  persons 
employed  by  Industry  and  a^^signed  to  Office 
of  Education  training  p'ograms  Many  of 
the  tramet's  who  are  close  to  the  comple- 
tion of  their  National  Youth  Atlminlstia- 
tlon  training  have  acquired  a  large  measi.ie 
of  skill;  but  even  so.  their  National  Youth 
Administration  wage  averages  74  percent  less 
an  hour  than  unskilled  workers  are  paid  In 
the  war  Industries  and  69  percent  less  than 
uii.«killed  workers,  on  an  average.  In  nonwar 
liulustnes. 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  National 
Y<.uth  Admini.st  ration  training,  let  me  quote 
from  the  formal  written  testimony  of  large 
films  engaged  in  war  production  that  have 
used  National  Youth  Administration- 
trained  young  people: 

Th»'  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation,  re- 
porting that  it  expects  an  acute  labor  short- 
age in  the  Immediate  future,  gees  on  to  say: 
"We  have  hired  and  are  continuing  to  hire 
a  large  number  of  young  women  who  have 
been  trained  by  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration and  feel  that  this  Is  one  of  our  best 
sources    of    si;pply." 

WORK    APPRECIATED 

The  Knlser  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
wrote:  "This  la  to  advise  you  that  tne  Rich- 
mond shipyards  will  employ  all  the  sheet 
m.  lal.  coppersmith,  machinist,  and  welder 
trainees  you  can  train.  These  shipyards 
appreciate  the  work  your  organlaztiun  has 
been  doing  In  the  past  and  thank  you  for 
your  continued  cooperation." 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  writes: 
"Your  organization  has  done  a  v.onderful 
Job  •  •  •  m  securing  qualified  workers 
to  meet  our  needs  " 

I  have  quoted  these  letters  as  typical  of 
many  others.  At  this  writing  1  have  before 
me  a  list  of  92  outstanding  war-prcduction 
firms  that  have  expressed  approval  of  National 
Y.nith  Admin. stratlon  training.  I  with  that 
It  were  pos.sibIe  to  Include  this  whole  list 
here.  It  contains  such  names  as  General 
Vultee  Aircraft.  Reminunon  Arms.  Westing- 
hou.se  Electrical  Center.  Ford  Instrument  Co  . 
WorthlnfUon  Pump  &  Machinery  Co  .  Ford 
Motor  Co  ,  General  Electric,  Western  Electric, 
Sun  Shipbuilding  A:  Drydock  Co. 

I:i  addition,  many  letters  of  appreciation 
concerning  xh^  qii.ility  of  National  Youth 
Administration  trainees  have  been  received 
from  the  military  services. 

These  who  have  n  .id  the  program  will.  1 
think    and    hope,    have    received    a    dillcrent 


view  of  the  National  Youth  AdmlnlstraMon 
than  may  have  been  acquired  from  some  of 
the  singularly  uninspired  debates  on  the 
subject  In  the  Senate  and  from  the  equally 
uninspired  and  almost  equnKy  reprehensible 
comment  in  some  other  quarters  At  least 
the  l.ssue  will  have  been  clarified  and  the 
National  Youth  Admlnl:.tratlon  will  no  longer 
be  regarded  by  thoughtful  people  In  terms 
of  a  relief  agency. 

Thp  Verv  Reverend  Edward  R    Moore. 
New  York.  April  :9.  194:i. 


Merchant  Marine  of  I'le  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  R  KM  ARKS 

Of 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

Of     OKLAHO.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPE^ESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  VJ43 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  followmc  editorial  from  the 
Ainiy  and  Navy  Journal  of  May  8.  1943: 

One  of  the  fundamentals  of  an  alert  na- 
tional defense  In  the  air  world  upon  which 
we  have  entered  Is  the  capacity  for  Instant 
air-borne  mobilization  of  key  forces  to  be  di- 
rected at  any  spot  on  the  t;lot>e  where  trouble 
may  threaten.  It  is  the  American  practice 
to  depend  heavily  upon  privately  owned  and 
operated  civilian  facUiiies,  built  during  peace- 
time. In  order  to  assure  our  armed  forces  the 
necessary  mobility  and  materials  when  war 
breaks  oirt.  This  we  have  done  In  the  ca^e 
of  our  civilian  air  lines,  and  the  role  they 
have  played  so  ably  In  the  current  war  shows 
the  essential  s(3undness  of  the  policy.  But 
In  wars  to  come,  or  the  thrinls  of  wars,  we 
miust  have  a  greatly  enlarged  ulr-llnc  and  alr- 
trucklng  system  if  It  Is  to  serve  effectively  as 
a  powerlul  merchant  marine  of  the  air,  ready 
for  Instantaneous  mobilization  and  military 
cooperation.  To  develop  such  a  system,  there 
must  be  exclusive  Federal  regulation  of  air 
commerce.  A  bill  for  thte  purpose  Is  pend- 
ing In  Congress.  Its  passage  Is  being  ob- 
strxicted  by  State  agencies,  particularly  those 
repre.sentlng  State  railroad  and  public  utility 
commissions,  which  are  arguing  that  the  leg- 
islation would  create  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  other  transportation  regulation.  Ob- 
viously, unless  all  our  air  commerce  Is  under 
a  single  set  of  regulations,  the  air-transport 
system  can  be  neither  built  up  nor  be  capub'.e 
of  Instant  mobilization  for  the  performance 
of  Its  special  task.  There  must  be  uniform 
op'-ratlng  standard."?,  tiniform  sets  of  speclfl- 
catlons  for  aircraft  manufacture,  uniform 
quallflcatlons  for  men  and  machines,  so  that 
there  can  be  prompt  concentration  and  op- 
eration as  a  unit,  application  of  the  lesson  of 
interchangeablo  parts,  and.  especially,  com- 
plete Nation-wide  mobility.  To  fulfill  these 
and  other  Important  needs.  State  regulation 
is  not  only  inappropriate  but  would  be  actu- 
ally harmful  to  our  defense.  If  there  is  one 
thing  this  war  should  have  taught  us  It  Is 
that  America  cannot  gain  its  rightful  place 
In  the  air  by  tying  avlai.on  down  with  the 
controls  and  the  methods  we  apply  to  rails 
and  trucks  The  President  truly  said  that 
Civil  aviatK:>n  Is  a  "special  problem  requiring 
special  treatment."  His  admonition  shoyld 
be  heeded  by  Congress  and  the  bill  establish- 
ing Federal  regulation  of  air  ccmm'erce 
enacted  withuut  delay. 


Address  cf  Jdjtice  Wiley  Rullcdge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  Nrw  Yor.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RLPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  Yoik.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  :n  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  remarks 
of  Mr.  Just'ce  Wiley  RullediTe  before  the 
Federal  Bar  As.sociaticn  at  the  Mayflowtr 
Hotel  April  29.  1943: 

It  Is  flttint  that  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion do  honor  to  its  members  In  the  armed 
services.  I  Join  In  your  salute.  They  stand 
In  unique  place  For  In  them  are  united 
presently  the  Nations  two  mest  necei.saiy 
functions. 

The  man  of  law  Is  an  artisan  of  peace. 
His  woik  18  Imperative  negative  to  war.  It 
ifi  the  antithesis  of  force  The  lawyer  knows 
not  the  ways  of  arms.  His  are  the  tools  of 
reason  and  the  Implements  of  JudKnient.  Hii 
weapons  are  Ideas,  not  guns  or  swords.  Nor 
has  he  chosen  them  inadvisedly.  It  Is  tho 
foundation  premise  cf  our  prole.'-sion  that 
men  shall  live  together,  not  by  power  of  brute 
strength,  but  through  the  rule  cf  adjudica- 
tion. It  was  not  a  lawyer  who  said,  but  hia 
saying  was  true:  "Venerable  Justice  herself 
began  by  wild  justice;  all  law  Is  as  a  tamed 
furrow  field  slowly  worked  out.  and  rendered 
arable,  from  the  waste  Jungle  of  club  law," 

Today  the  world  is  choo.>'lng  between  vener- 
able Justice  and  wild  Justice.  The  issue  Is 
whether  the  earth  fchall  become  ayam  a 
"waste  Jungle  of  club  law." 

The  decision  Is  not.  In  the  first  place,  for 
the  lawyer  to  make.  Once  perhaps  he  could 
have  made  It.  He  allowed  his  chance  to  go 
by.  some  not  knowing  u  was  there.  The 
soldier,  not  the  lawyer,  now  has  the  out- 
come In  his  hands.  We  throw  behind  him 
all  our  energy  and  resources.  We  surrender, 
so  far  as  is  required,  the  lawyer  s  accustomed 
authority.  In  subordinate  place  we  serve,  in 
our  peculiar  capacity,  to  mobilize  the  Na- 
tions power  for  the  soldier's  use.  We  also 
give  over  from  our  ranks  to  his  our  choicest 
men,  that  they  may  leave  off  being  lawyers 
and  become  warriors  for   the  time  required. 

They,  and  we.  do  this,  not  because  we  be- 
lieve In  force.  Nor  because  they  may  find 
high  adventure  in  war.  The  old  glory  la 
war  for  war's  sake  has  gone.  That  idea  Is 
now  the  insane  delusion  of  our  enemies.  Ar.d 
our  comrades'  way  Is  the  other  way  They 
do  not  fight  for  glory  or  renown.  Theirs  is 
a  more  permanent  aim.  a  less  ephemeral 
satisfaction  scucht.  Their  object  now  in  bat- 
tle was  their  object  In  peace.  It  is  to  es- 
tablish law  as  the  framework  of  life,  wherever 
men  will  hnve  it.  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
harm  from  men  who  will  riOt  have  it.  They 
want  no  Jungle  again.  They  fight  to  sub- 
due club  law.  Their  purpose  is  to  estab- 
lish venerable  Justice  throughout  the  earth. 
If  that  be  not  done.  If  wild  Justice  be  not 
caged  and  tamed,  their  fight  Is  false  and  their 
sacrifice  will  be  In  vain. 

The  men  we  honor  cannot  now  see  tha 
building  of  a  structure  of  peace.  But  they 
will  want  no  mere  armistice  They  do  not 
fight  that  their  sons  may  fight  again  In  'JO 
years.  They  fight  in  order  that  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children  may  not 
be  called  to  repeat  their  sacrifice.  T^ey 
want  no  repetition  of  VerselUes.  Nor  do  we. 
If  that  Is  all  that  shall  come  from  this  war, 
one  may  doubt  It  is  worth  the  fighting. 
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The  air  line  pilots  are  not  prone  to  quibble 
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fleet  shall  have  been  told.  It  will  constl- 


sea.     The  submarine   returned   safely   to   Its 

h«.9e 
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Tber*  «'1I1  be  work,  therefore,  for  the  Uv- 
yer  to  do  There  is  work  now  for  the  Imwyer 
to  do  We  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  we  made  txfore.  And  we  must 
not  lose  the  larger  aim  In  divlMioD  over 
smaller  method,  the  neceaaary  end  lo  con- 
flict over  meana. 

What  comes  after  thto  war  will  not  be 
the  aoldler's  task.  U  It  Is  worth  wlntUng. 
It  will  be  essentially  tbe  lawyer's  task.  I  do 
not  mean  it  will  be  for  him  alona.  Ood 
forbid  But  his  are  tbe  ways  of  organ  in  ng 
peace  under  law  and  of  protecting  It  from 
assault  by  force.  Theme  things  are  oX  bis 
special  competence.  His  share  in  them 
must  be  large.  If  be  will  but  hAy9  th« 
TlslOQ  and  tbe  wladom,  be  can  accompllah 
tbe  further  task  tbe  soldier  cannot  perform. 
And  thereby  be  can  t>ecome  blessed  to  bis 
own  generation  and  posterity 

I  give  you  therefore  the  lawyer  In  uni- 
form, your  comrade  In  tbe  service  He  lays 
as'ide  his  law  book  to  save  It  for  another  day. 
He  draws  the  sword,  to  sheathe  it  for  ages  to 
come.  He  offers  bis  blood,  that  the  work  of 
his  heart  may  live  He  gives  his  UXe,  tbat  bis 
scn3  may  have  liberty  under  law.  and  that 
law  may  vanquish  force  throughout  tbe 
world  He  wears  the  uniform  uf  his  coun- 
try, and  buckles  her  sword  at  his  side  The 
uniform  coters  the  aoldier.  But  It  clothes 
also  the  lawyer,  fighting  that  law  may  live 
He  Is  thercfcre  in  himself  a  trinity — citlxen. 
soldier,  lawyer,  three  in  one.  one  In  three. 
Of  these  we  need  not,  after  the  manner  of 
Saint  Paul,  determine  the  greatest.  For  all 
are  great,  and  without  one  the  others  would 
be  nothing. 

It  was  old  Thomas  Carlyle,  crabbed  of  law- 
yers as  of  others,  who  said : 

"It  Is  becau.se  there  is  yet  In  venerable- 
wlggcd  Justice  Bome  wisdom,  amid  such 
mountains  of  wlpgerles  and  folly,  that  men 
have  not  ca*t  her  Into  the  river  •  •  • 
and  then  in  the  innermost  corner,  vi&ible  at 
last.  In  size  as  a  hazlenut,  a  real  fraction  of 
God's  Justice,  perhaps  not  yet  attainable  to 
some,  surely  still  indispensable  to  all. 
•  •  •  Lawyers  were  not  all  pedants,  volu- 
minous, voracious  persons;  lawyers  too  were 
poets,  were  heroes,  or  their  law  had  been 
past  the  Nore  long  before  this  time. 


II  Duce  Uneasy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or   MAKTLAND 

IN    THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVK3 
Monday,  May  10.  1943 

Mr.    D'ALESANDRO.    Mr.     Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  May 
7.  1943: 

II.  DiTCB  Vtnjsr — ^D'AixaAWDao 

WASHmcToit.  May  7. — Mussolini's  shuHling 
of  important  ofRclals  la  a  reflection  of  the 
uneasiness  of  II  Duce  over  the  threatened 
Invasion  and  the  probable  desertion  of  tbe 
Italian  people,  Repreeentatlve  Thomas  D'Ali- 
■aMDBo  (Democrat.  Third  Maryland)  declared 
last  night  in  an  OfBce  of  War  Information 
broadcast  to  Italy. 

Speaking  in  Italian,  Representative  D'Alz- 
■aKDEO  said: 

■"Mussolini  s  appointment  of  15  relatively 
newcomera  to  important  pocti  la  another  sign 
ct  the  Duee'a  uneaatness  over  Fasdat  Party 


morale   and  bla  daeire   to  aurnjund  hlmaelf 
with  sqiuulriataa  <tf  tbe  type  ot  Scorza. 


"It  la  pubUc  knowtodge  In  Italy  that  Cmrol 
Sooraa,  recently  named  aeeretary  general  of 
Um  Faaciat  Party,  waa  involved  In  tbe  mor- 
ders  of  Glacioomo  ifatteottl  and  Giovanni 
Amendole,  aaily  opponent*  of  Muaaollnl'a 
regime  Tbe  sqoadrlstas  alao  Tvere  Paac1.<t 
direct-action  groups  who  teiiurlaed  the 
luilan  people  In  the  early  dayi  of  the  partyM 
power. 

BCAM1»  TO  ITALT 

"The  new  appotatments  Indicate  Muaaolini 
U  again  resorting  to  this  method  of  keeping 
himself  In  power. 

"The  aigniflcant  thing  about  the  new  ap- 
pointees la  that  only  3  of  the  21  former  secre- 
taries retained  their  post*,  and  only  3  olhera 
have  heretofore  been  prominent  In  Fasclat 
circles  Fifteen  are  newcomers.  Tlie  Duce 
no  doubt  counts  on  their  ruthless  loyalty  In 
critical  days  to  come  when  the  Italian  peo- 
ple— already  uneasy  over  Hitler's  policy  of 
maklnp  Italy  a  battleground  and  no  man's 
land — may  take  more  active  stepe  to  prevent 
Mui^ollnl  from  sacrificing  luly  at  the  Ger- 
man command." 

The  speech  was  beamed  by  short  wave  to 
the  Italian  peninsula. 


Common  Stn$e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  follofwing  editorial  from  the 
Air  Line  Pilot  of  March  1943: 

COMMON   SENSE 

While  It  la  Uvie  that  the  matter  of  States' 
rights  versus  Federal  Jurisdiction  has  always 
been  a  ticklish  subject,  It  Is  a  reasonable  and 
comnx)n -sense  deduction  that  there  should 
be  rx)  conflict  on  thla  question  relative  to 
theae  righta  respecting  air  line  transportation 
and  air  commerce  generally. 

Simultaneously  with  the  arising  of  any 
question  in  Congress  that  deals  even  remotely 
With  the  «ub)ect  of  SUtea'  rights  versus  Fed- 
eral Jurladlctlon,  there  is  always  the  hue  and 
cry  from  States'  rights  advocates  that  Con- 
gress Is  engaged  in  some  sort  of  scheming  at- 
tempt to  take  over  or  submerge  the  rtghU 
of  the  States  and  encroach  upon  their  Con- 
stitution given  sovereignty  and  autonomy. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  States'  rights  must,  in- 
sofar as  is  consistent  with  good  government, 
be  protected,  but  when  States'  righta  and 
Federal  Jurisdiction  are  in  conflict,  common- 
sense  principles  must  govern  In  the  decisions 
made  or  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people 
of  the  whole  Nation  cannot  be  served.  In 
other  words,  first,  what  Is  the  nature  of  the 
problem  which  has  Injected  a  conflict  as  to 
whether  the  States  shall  govern  or  whether 
the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  have  the  bal- 
ance of  power  to  govern  and  regulate?  In 
this  Instance,  we  are  talking  atKiut  the  fastest 
and  most  potential  mode  of  travel  In  the 
world — air  transportation — and  air  com- 
merce generally.  Whether  the  laws  govern- 
ing and  regulating  it  should  lean  toward  tn- 
tetwute  or  Intrastate  control— that  la  the 
question. 


When  atr  transportattoa  wmt  first  latro- 
duoed  on  a  ragularty  achodolcd  alr-canler 
basis  dttrlng  the  twcntlaa.  100  mttos  per  hour 
was  atMut  Che  avacage  speed,  and  now  It  u 
ptHlilng  lao  oaUes  per  hour  witb  thm  ever- 
moving  finger  at  tomonow  potntlng  strongly 
at  300  and  400  miles  per  hour  Air  commerce 
haa  emerged  from  piddling  operattons  that 
ooeaslonalty  cioased  •  State  Unc  to  operations 
Cha'.  now  fiaah  aeross  many  Stat*  lines  on  a 
single  trip,  and  global  interooatinenui  flying 
la  faat  becoming  routine. 

In  other  words,  tbe  problem  we  are  deal- 
ing with  ts  not  tntraataU.  It  Is  prtmartly 
interstate  and  InteroontlnenUl.  Therein  lies 
the  common  horae-aenae  reasotilng  why,  In 
the  best  Interests  of  all  of  tbe  people  of  all  the 
Statea.  certain  statutory  and  regulatory  pre- 
rogatives must  l>e  vested  In  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
emment. This  doeent  mean  that  the  Fed- 
cfrml  Oovemment  regulatory  agency  for  com- 
mercial Sylng  and  air  tianaportatlon  should 
be  allowed  to  beootne  bureaucratic,  arbitrary, 
and  be  prone  to  Indulge  In  perfunctory  hear- 
ings and  then  glibly  tell  parties  In  interest 
when  It  decldee  a  question  in  accordance  with 
Its  own  versions  and,  pxMsibly.  Interests — 
"Sorry,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 
Period."  Tlie  development  of  such  Federal 
air  dlctator^ip  should  be  careftilly  guarded 
against  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Members  of  which  ecme  from  all  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States.  This  in  Itself  la 
a  potent  safeguard  against  the  development 
of  Federal  buresucrades.  In  short.  If  the 
quasl-judlclal  prerogative  that  Congress  vesta 
In  the  Federal  regulatory  agency  for  air  are 
abused,  such  prerogatives  and  abuses  can  be 
checked  quickly  and  effectively  by  Congress. 
Let  us  further  weigh  and  analyze  in  a 
rather  homespun  way  the  question  of  States 
rights  versus  Federal  Jurisdiction  In  the  regu- 
lating of  commercial  aviation:  First,  would 
It  be  better  to  vest  the  balance  of  power  of 
regulation  and  control  of  commercial  flying 
and  air  transportation  with  the  States  or 
with  the  Federal  Government?  The  answer 
is  obviously  on  the  side  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Second,  would  it  be  worse  to  plac* 
the  Jurisdiction  with  the  States  or  with  the 
Federal  Government?  Obviously,  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils  would  be  to  {dace  it  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Brushing  aside  all  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  question  for  a  moment  and  facing  It 
EQuarely,  neither  the  proponents  nor  the  op- 
pononts  could  conscientiously  and  whole- 
heaitedly  deny  that  nothing  could  be  mors 
deadly  and  more  crippling  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  IVatlon's  aviation  than  to  have  a 
separate  set  of  laws  and  regulations  to  gov- 
ern air  commerce  and  air  tranqx>rtatlon  in 
each  of  the  48  States,  all  of  which  would, 
very  likely,  be  different.  Stop  and  think — 48 
separate  sets  of  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing what  will  soon  be  900  to  400  miles  per 
hour  travel.  Tbe  business  Is  already  strapped 
aiMl  laced,  and.  to  use  a  rather  oomnKm  term, 
"bog  tied"  by  regulations,  mandates,  limits- 
Uons.  and  stipulations,  and  if  to  &U  this  are 
added  48  separate  seu  of  ictrastat*  laws  and 
regulations,  the  air -line  pUots  frankly  da^Mlr 
of  the  firture  of  the  greatest  of  all  modes  of 
fast  travel. 

In  Congressman  Cuibzhcx  F.  Lea's  bill, 
H.  R.  lOia,  there  appears  section  802,  which 
reads : 

-*6ec.  aoa  (a)  The  regulation  of  air  oom- 
merce  Is  declared  to  be  a  matter  at  apedai 
naUonal  Interest.  No  State.  Territory,  or 
poEsesslon  of  tbe  United  Statea,  or  subdi- 
vision thereof,  shall  regulate  air  commeroe 
nor  shall  It  Impose  or  enforce  any  regtilatlon 
In  a  manner  wbich  hinders,  burdens,  or 
interferes  with  the  free  flow  of  each  commerce 
or  substantially  Impairs  uniformity  ta  ^le 
conditions  pursuant  to  which  such  oaonDeroe 
Is  conducted  throughout  the  United  States." 
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tacked  three  enemy  destroyers  caught  un- 
aware there,  sinking  two  and  danuging  one. 


guns  and  Commander  Ollmore  was  struck  by 

the  hall  of  ballets. 

mcomKoxa  nf  *.Ytm  nHtMnartne^  orew    souKht 


the  Naval  Proving  Qround,  Dahlgren. 
Va.,  from  May  193fl  tmtil  January  1941. 
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The  air  line  pilots  are  not  prone  to  quibble 
about  the  wordai^e  of  laws,  but  they  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  longer  this 
Interstate  versus  federal  civil  air  commerce 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  question  remains 
open,  the  more  dlfflcult  Its  solving  will  be- 
come. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  heiided  by  "eteran  trans- 
portation lecl.'ilator  Clarence  F  I.ea.  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Us  aviation  subcommittee  of 
wlilrh  vpteran  lawmaker,  A  L  But.wiNKiE,  of 
North  Carolina.  Is  chairman,  and  In  fact,  all 
the  members  of  these  committees,  deserve 
much  credit  for  attacklnp;  a  most  dlfflcult  and 
knotty  prt)bipm  that  has  long  been  before 
the  nation  defying  a  solution. 

All  persons  and  groups  who  have  the  best 
Interests  of  nlr  commerce  and  air  trar..'?porta- 
tlon  at  heart  should  communicate  to  Repre- 
sentatives Lea  and  Bjti winkle,  and  In  fact, 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Hoii.se  Inter.state  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  In  Washing- 
ton, their  feelings  In  an  endorsement  of  sec- 
tion 802  (a)  In  H  R  1012  as  being  the  proper 
legislative  trend  for  air  commerce  and  the 
Nation's  aviation  generally  It  can  always  be 
assumed  that  the  States'  rights  advocates  are 
very  much  on  the  Job.  many  of  whom  are 
perfectly  sincere,  but  there  are  al-o  the 
politically-tinged  States'  rights  magpies,  and 
It  Is  the  latter  whirh  shriek  the  loudest. 
Let's  not  lose  this  fight  by  reason  of  nonap- 
pearance, nonpartlcipatlnn,  disinterest,  and 
Inaction— and  to  be  brutally  brief— too  little. 
tf)o  late. 

This  Is  a  critical  situation  on  which  all  must 
take  a  broad-gage  common -sense  view  and 
realise  that  if  a  wrong  trend  Is  pursued  It 
will  lead  to  chaos  Persons  who  stop  to  think, 
not  only  of  the  detrimental  effect,  but  also 
the  scope  of  such  effect  to  our  Nation's  avia- 
tion both  nationally  and  Internationally  re- 
sulting from  48  separate  State  statutory  and 
rcgtilatory  set-ups.  all  In  conflict,  should  .say 
with  one  vc^ce — unmistakably  clear,  "Let's 
not  let  It  happen  here." 

David  L.  Bchncke. 


The  Late  Commander  Howard  Walter 
Gilmore 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  Nation  that  read  the 
Navy  release  in  the  papers  last  week 
end  tcllinj:  the  story  of  the  last  command 
given  by  Commander  Howard  Gilmore  as 
he  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Every 
spine  straightened,  every  head  of  an 
American  patriot  was  held  more  erect, 
every  heart  thrilled,  and  every  soul 
raised  its  spiritual  hand  in  salute  of  an- 
other Navy  immortal. 

Commander  Howard  Gilmore  was  not 
only  the  first  American  submarine  com- 
mander to  win  in  naval  combat  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  in  this  War. 
but  he  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  oui- 
Nation.  There  have  doubtless  been 
others  who  deserved  it.  but  his  submarine 
and  her  crew,  thanks  to  him,  came  back 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  heroism.  So  his 
name  is  the  first  on  this  roll  of  honor. 
When  the  true  saga  of   our  submarine 


fleet  shall  have  been  told.  It  will  consti- 
tute a  proud  addition  to  the  glorious  tra- 
dition of  the  American  Navy.  But  no 
other  name  can  surpass  In  luster  of  pure 
heroism  the  name  of  this  intrepid  and 
skillful  commander  who.  In  selfless  devo- 
tion to  duty,  saved  his  ship  and  crew  by 
his  orc.er:  "Take  her  down!  ' 

It  was  a  tribute  to  him  tliat  his  com- 
mand was  instantly  obeyed,  thoutzh  it 
meant  the  leaving  of  their  beloved  skip- 
per to  a  lonely  death. 

"Take  her  down!"  takes  its  riRhtfiil 
place  with  the  cry  of  the  stricken 
Lawrence:  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!",  and 
with  the  reply  of  Capt.  John  Paul 
Jones:  "Surrender?  I  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  fliiht!" 

As  we  meditate  upon  this  immortal  in- 
cident, all  of  us  must  remember  the 
divine  wisdom:  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends." 

Alabama  proudly  shares  the  reflected 
glory  which  is  hers  as  the  State  of  his 
nativity  and  first  home,  with  her  sister 
States,  Mississippi.  Texas,  and  Louisiana, 
that  successively  became  his  home  later. 
But  he  Krew  too  great  to  be  claimed  ex- 
clusively by  any  State  or  section.  He 
loved  and  .served  the  United  States  and 
"?;ave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion" 
that  all  men  mi','ht  be  free. 

How  natural  it  is,  then,  that  his  praise 
should  be  sung  in  every  Slate. 

The  following  telegram  comes  from  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio,  a  Navy  man 
whose  father,  another  native  of  Selma, 
Ala.,  was  the  hero  of  the  great  Samoan 
hurricane  and  who  was  the  officer  of  the 
watch  the  night  the  battleship  Maine 
was  sunk  in  Habana  Harbor: 

Akron.   Ohio.    .Way   8,    1943. 
Representative    Sam   Horns. 
House  Office  Butldtng. 

Washington,  n  C  : 
Prf  ss  reports  Just  released  g;ve  c.iuse  fcr 
our  country  to  i)ay  reverent  homage  to  the 
name  of  Alabama's  Illustrious  son.  Com- 
mander Oilmcre  of  cur  Navy  His  heroism, 
patriotism,  and  devotion  to  duty  in  giving 
his  life  to  save  his  shipmates  and  ship  are  In 
line  With  (lur  Navy's  finest  traditions  Com- 
mander Gilmore 's  last  words:  "Take  her 
down."  win  go  down  In  American  history 
alongside  of  Commodore  Perry  s  message 
quoting  the  Immortal  v.-ords  of  Captain  Law- 
rence: "Don't  give  up  the  ship"  My  kin- 
ship to  Alabama  and  particularly  to  Selma 
gives  me  a  special  sense  of  pride  in  Comman- 
der Gilmore  s  action  May  I  ask  you  to 
convey  my  feelings  to  Cummander  Gllmores 
family  and  frlei.ds. 
Sincerely, 

John  J    Blandin. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  9.  11143,  carried  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

"Take  Heh  Down!" 
There  are  prcbcbly  very  ftw  Americans 
who  could  read  without  gicat  emotion  and 
pride  the  story  of  Comdr  Howard  W  Gilmore. 
United  States  Nivy.  who  has  been  posthu- 
mously awarded  the  Confcressicnal  Medal  of 
Honcr.  In  a  ni^lit  encounter  with  a  J.ipa- 
nese  gunboat  somewhere  in  Pucltlc  waters. 
Comm. aider  Gilmore  Wiis  felled  on  the  bridge 
of  his  submarine  by  a  laur.^t  of  machine-gun 
fire.  As  he  lay  there  mortally  wounded,  the 
skipper  gave  his  last  command.  "Take  her 
down!"  In  the  crash  dive  Jiat  followed  this 
order  the  dying  otOcer  was  washed  into  the 


sea.  The  submarine  returned  safely  to  Its 
base. 

Is  not  this,  in  essence,  the  story  of  Law- 
rence all  over  again?  Tlie  relatively  youi.g 
submarine  service  has  now  a  tradition  to 
match  the  finest  in  naval  history.  Yet  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  say  that  Commander 
Ollmore's  act  of  sacrifice  was  bv  no  -rieans 
the  first  such  Incident  of  this  war  nor  will 
It  be  the  last.  We  know  about  It  becau.se  In 
this  case  the  sncrlflce  availed  His  sh:p  was 
saved,  his  crew  returned  to  tell  of  h;m  But 
probably  every  branch  of  the  fighting  services 
affords  many  equally  gallant  Instances  of 
sacrifice — of  gunners  for  example,  who  per- 
ished to  cover  the  escap  of  comrades  (  f  pilots 
who  remained  at  the  controls  of  blazing 
bombers  while  ordtiing  their  crews  to  Junip. 
Our  first  popular  hero  of  this  war.  Capt. 
Colin  Kelly,  belongs  In  this  categ:iry. 

livery  war  ab<.)unds  In  heroic  self-immola- 
tions Bu:  In  the  nature  of  thlng.s  only  a 
few  of  them  become  celebrated  and  fewer  still 
become  embalmed  In  the  history  books. 
Valor  and  glory  are  not  always  synonymous, 
and  It  wa.s  through  a  sound  lnst!i:ct  that 
after  the  last  war  the  nations  raised  their 
noblest  memorials  not  to  their  known  but 
to  their  unknown  heroes  In  this  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  heroism  is  not  the 
rarest  but  among  the  commonest  of  human 
qualities.  Just  as  the  lilstory  of  these  re- 
cent years  has  taught  us  anew  of  the  hi;!r..ia 
capacity  for  evil,  so  Is  It  reminding  us  of  the 
grandeurs  of  which  the  human  spirit  Is  also 
capable 

The  Anniston  Star  of  Anni;;ton.  Ala., 
carried  the  following  Associated  Pre.s.s 
dispatch  of  May  7.  1943: 

Selma  Sub  Commander  Gives  Liit  To  Sav« 
Crew  and  Ship 

(By  John  M  Hightower) 
VV.ASMiNCTON.  May  7  -  A  submarine  skipper 
whose  last  gallant  order,  "take  her  down." 
sealed  his  own  death  sentence  was  credited 
by  the  Navy  tc day  with  successful  attacks  on 
three  Japanese  ships,  the  last  of  which  the 
sub  rammed  In  a  dramatic  night  fight  for 
life. 

It  was  in  this  final  action  somewhere  in  the 
distant  Pacific  that  the  officer  rode  the  co:i- 
nlng  tower  of  his  .submerging  submarine  to 
his  death  rather  than  e.xpose  the  craft  or 
crew  to  enemy  gunfire 

He  had  been  wounded  a  few  momcnt.s  be- 
fore and  knew  that  the  time  required  to  get 
him  safely  Into  the  submarine  might  mean 
the  sub's  destruction 

NATIVE  OF  SELMA 

For  this  sacrifice.  Commander  Howard  VV. 
Gilmore.  40.  of  New  Orleans.  La  .  a  native  of 
Selma.  Ala  ,  has  been  awarded  posthumouJly 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Tlie  story  was  told  by  the  Navy  todcy. 
partly  In  a  communique  and  partly  in  an 
accompanying  account  of  the  final  fight. 

The  communique,  which  also  reported 
American  air  raids  against  Japanese  posituris 
In  the  central  Solomon  I.'^lands.  listed  tlie 
three  last  ships  attacked  successfully  by  the 
submarine  under  Gllmores  command  as  a 
medium  cargo  .'^hip.  sunk;  a  gunboat,  darri- 
aped  and  probably  sunk;  a  medium  car^o 
ship,  damaged. 

"Commander  Gilmore  gave  his  life  In  the 
action  against  the  gunboat  listed  above."  the 
communique   said 

The  gallant  commander,  first  submarine 
officer  to  win  the  medal  of  honor  In  this  war, 
was  on  his  fourth  war  patrol  against  the  J.ip- 
anese. 

Prcvlou.sly  his  submarine  had  tjeen  cred- 
ited with  sinking  a  total  of  25.946  tons  of 
enemy  shipping  and  in  addition  with  having 
struck  bt-ldly  Into  an  enemy  harbor  and  at- 
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t«<>ked  tbr**  enemy  destroyera  ctught  un- 
aware tbere.  artnklng  two  and  damaging  one. 

OCCUUIEI)    EAU.T    THIS    TXAX 

Gilmore «  last  artlon  occurred,  the  Nary 
said,    •early  tlila  year." 

OUnaore's  •ubtnarlne  waa  underway  on  the 
surface,  searching  tbe  sea  lanes  for  enemy 
ships. 

Suddenly  a  Japanese  gunboat  spotted  tbe 
undersea  rauier  and  dashed  In  to  ram  It. 
Ramming  Lb  a  tavcrlte  method  used  against 
U-boats  and  OUmore  was  In  a  ti^bt  spKit 

He  EkiUfuHy  evaded  the  on-ru&hlng  gun- 
boat and  his  sub  pulled  aside  Just  in  time. 
Then  it  was  Gllmore's  turn— a  turn  which  h« 
could  have  used  to  crasli  dive  and  get  away 
as  quickly  as  possible.  But  that  waa  not  his 
choice. 

He  ordered  a  maneuver  which  p»laced  the 
submarine  in  pocltion  to  ram  the  gunboat 
and  at  a  speed  of  17  knots  drove  his  powerful 
craft  into  the  Japanese  ship,  ripping  its  hull 
plates  and  apparently  settling  its  fate. 

The  gunboat  and  sub  pulled  apart  and  the 
former  beican  to  sink.  At  that  moment  its 
crew  opened  Are  with  heavy  machine  guns 
and  Gilmore  was  struck  by  the  hall  of  bul- 
lets. Iiiembers  of  his  crew  sought  to  carry 
him  below 

oraomED  snn'  stbuxxgcd 

He  realized,  the  H&vj  account  said,  that 
the  delay  inevitable  in  taking  a  wounded 
nmn  below  deck  might  cost  the  feubmarlne.  or 
at  U>ast  tbe  lives  of  men.  So.  in  his  final 
moments  he  gave  his  last  order  to  the  ofBcer 
cl  the  deck: 

"Take  her  down." 

The  submarine  dived.  As  she  plunged  un- 
der the  surface,  the  wounded  i>kipper  still 
ridmg  the  bridge,  the  Japanese  gunboat  was 
settling  deeper  into  the  sea  and  apparently 
It  sank.  The  sinking  could  not  be  definitely 
claimed,  however. 

The  Navy  release  is  In  part: 

CONCRESSIONAI.  MZOAL  Of  HOMOB  AWASDCD  P06T- 
HUMOUSLT  TO  StJBlIABUrx  COMMAMDEB 

Navt  DtPAancDiT, 

Mas  7. 1943. 
A  United  States  submarine  commander  who 
gallantly  sacrificed  his  liXe  to  save  his  boat 
and  crew  during  a  alcht  surlace  engagement 
in  whicb  he  rammed  and  probably  sank  a 
Japanese  patrol  vrsael  has  been  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously 
t>y  the  President  of  the  United  States 

He  was  Coounander  Howard  W.  Gilmore.  40, 
of  5815  South  Liberty  Street,  New  Orleans.  La., 
who.  thou«:h  mortally  wounded  by  niachlne- 
gvin  Hre  from  ttie  enemy  ship,  refused  safety 
for  himself  and  calmly  gave  the  order  to  clear 
the  bridge  and  submerge  while  he  remained 
topside. 

Crew  members  attempted  to  carry  their 
skipper  below  but  he  declined  their  aid 
rather  than  expose  the  submarine  and  Its 
company  to  ftirther  gunfire  Damaged  when 
she  rammed  her  adversary,  the  underseas 
craft,  n€\'ertheleBS.  was  stfll  under  control  and 
waft  taken  to  port  by  the  executive  officer,  Lt. 
Comdr  Arnold  F  Schade,  81,  of  4504  Voltaire 
Street.  San  Diego.  Calif 

The  engagement,  reported  today  In  Navy 
Department  CommunlqtJ*  No.  3<JB,  occurred 
early  this  year,  while  Commander  Gllmore's 
tHjat  was  underway  on  the  surface,  searching 
the  sea  lanes  lor  enemy  ships. 

A  Japanese  gunboat  spotted  the  sub- 
nutrine  and  dashed  In  to  ram  it.  Skillfully 
evading  the  p»etrol  vessel's  rush.  Commander 
Gilmore  daringly  maneuvered  Into  position 
and  at  a  speed  of  17  knots  rammed  the  at- 
tacker Instead,  ripping  into  her  port  side 
and  opening  a  gaping  wound  In  her  hull 
plates 

As  the  gunboat  settled  and  began  to  sink, 
her  crew   opened   fire   with   heavy   machine 


guns  and  Commander  OUmore  was  struck  by 
the  hail  of  ballets. 

Members  of  the  eubmartne>  crew  sought 
to  carry  him  below.  Init  reattelng  delay  might 
cost  the  submarine  and  the  Uvea  of  men  in 
exposed  positions  topiide.  Commander  OU- 
more ordered  all  hands  below. 

In  his  final  Wving  moments  be  gave  his 
last  order  to  the  Officer  of  the  Deck : 

•Take  her  downr 

The  submarine  dived  without  ber  "sklp- 
p>er.'* 

Her  adversary  was  still  settUng  when  the 
submarine  submerged,  and  It  is  believed  the 
gunboat  sank. 

The  Congresaional  Medal  of  Honor  was  the 
third  decoration  conferred  upon  Commander 
OUmore.  whose  widow.  Mrs.  Hilda  St.  Bay- 
mond    Gilmore.    lives   at    the    New   Orleans 

He  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  one 
patrol  during  which  he  took  the  submarine 
into  an  enemy-controlled  hart>or  and  at- 
tacked three  1.700-ton  Japanese  destroyers 
at  anchor  there,  sinking  two  and  damaging 
the  third. 

He  won  the  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  a  second 
Navy  Cross  by  sinking  a  total  of  2SM<S  tons 
of  enemy  merchant  shipping. 

Tliese  suooesses  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced m  Navy  Department  communiques. 

The  patrol  on  wblch  Commander  OUmore 
won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  was 
his  submarine's  foorth  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  wltb  Japan.  Prior  to  the  engage- 
ment which  cost  hla  life  be  sank  one  Japanese 
freighter  and  daxna^ed  another  on  the  same 
patrol. 

COMMANnn  HOWAKD   WALTTR   CTLMOEI.  V.   8     N. 

Commander  Gilmore  -was  bom  in 
Selma.  Ala..  September  29,  1902.  His 
parent*  were  Walter  M.  Gilmore  and 
VertKin  Howard  Gilmore.  He  attended 
the  Meridian  High  School.  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  the  Ball  High  School,  Galves- 
ton. Tex.  He  was  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  Navy,  yeoman  second  class,  and  re- 
ceived appointment  at  large  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  open  competi- 
tive examinatiMi.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Navy  to  accept  ap- 
pointment to  Annapolis.  He  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  from  Louisiana  in  1922, 
and  was  graduated  in  1926.  He  was  a 
"Star"  student,  graduating  with  disUnc- 
Uon.  He  went  back  to  the  Academy 
following  graduation  for  post-graduate 
work  in  Ordnance. 

He  served  for  3  years  on  the  battleship 
Mississippi.  6  months  on  the  destroyer 
Perry,  and  in  January  1931.  he  reported 
to  the  submarine  school.  New  London, 
Conn.,  for  instruction.  Upon  compleUon 
of  that  course  in  June  1931.  he  proceeded 
to  the  Canal  Zone  where  he  had  duty  on 
the  U.  S.  submarine  S-4S  until  June  1932. 

On  June  28,  1932,  he  married  Miss 
Hilda  St.  Raymond,  of  New  Orleans,  at 
New  Orleans.  Of  this  marriage  there  are 
two  children.  Howard  W.  Gilmore.  Jr., 
and  Vernon  Jeanne  Gilmore. 

Commander  Gilmore  had  postgraduate 
instruction  in  ordnance  engineering  at 
the  Naval  Academy  and  the  Navy  Yard, 
Washington.  D.  C.  from  July  1932  until 
May  1935.  He  assisted  with  fitting  out 
the  U.  S.  submarine  Shark  at  the  Electric 
Boat  Co..  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1935-36.  and 
went  aboard  when  she  was  commissioned 
June  25,  1936.  He  served  as  her  execu- 
tive officer  and  navigator  until  November 
1937,  when  he  Joined  the  U.  S.  submarine 
Dolphin.   He  had  a  tour  of  shore  duty  at 


the  Naval  Proving  Ground,  Dahlgren, 
"Va..  from  May  1939  until  January  1941. 
when  he  returned  to  sea  in  comnumd  of 
the  U.  S.  submarine  8-48.  He  was  de- 
tached from  that  duty  I>ecember  2.  1941. 
and  after  fitting  out  a  submarine  he  as- 
sumed command  when  she  was  commis- 
sioned. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander. August  15.  1M2. 

He  was  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  posthtmiously.  Pre- 
viously he  had  received  the  Navy  Cross 
and  a  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  a  second  Navy 
Cross. 

As  far  as  Navy  records  show,  he  is  the 
only  submarine  commander  to  recei\-e 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 

action. 

Citations  for  these  awards  follow: 

THX  KEDAL  Of  BOM C« 

For  distinguished  gallantry  and  valor  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  as  commanding 
officer  of  a  United  States  submarine  during 
her  fourth  war  patrol  In  the  southwest  Pacific. 
Boldly  striking  at  the  enemy  Commander 
GUmore  sank  one  Japanese  freighter  and 
damaged  another  by  torpedo  fire  In  the 
darkness  of  night  an  enemy  Japanese  gun- 
boat closed  range  and  prepared  to  ram  the 
submarine.  Oommander  Gilmore  daringly 
maneuvered  to  avoid  the  crash  and  rammed 
the  attacker  Instead,  rlpplog  Into  her  port 
side  at  17  knots  and  bursting  wide  her  plates. 
In  the  terrlllc  Are  of  the  sinking  gunboat's 
heavy  machine  guns,  Commander  Gilmore 
calmly  gave  the  order  to  dear  the  bridge,  and 
refusing  safety  for  himself,  remained  on  deck 
whUe  his  men  preceded  him  below.  Struck 
down  by  the  fualUade  of  btiUets  and  having 
done  his  utmost  against  the  enemy.  In  his 
final  Uving  moments  Commander  Gilmore 
gave  his  last  order  to  the  oAeer  of  the  deck, 
'•Take  her  down."  The  submerinedieed,  dam- 
aged but  tinder  oontrol,  she  was  brought  safe- 
ly to  port  by  ber  weU-trained  crew  n^jjlred 
by  the  courageous  fighting  spirit  of  their  dead 
captain. 

MAVT 


"For  extraordinary  heroism  and  outstand- 
ing devotion  to  duty  as  commanding  offlcer  of 
a  United  States  submarine  on  offensive  war 
patrol.  Dtirlng  fl  days  In  enemy -con  trolled 
waters.  Ueutenatrt  Oommander  OUmore.  by 
expert  maneuvering,  boldly  brought  his  sub- 
marine Into  an  enemy-oontrolled  harbor 
where  men  of  war  had  been  sighted  and.  In 
rapid  succession,  attacked  three  anchored 
1,700-ton  Japwinese  destroyers  with  the  result 
that  the  submarine  sank  two  of  these  vessels 
and  seriously  damaged  the  third.  By  skill- 
ful handling  of  his  ship  he  was  sble  to  bring 
his  ship  home  with  only  minor  damages. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Gllmore's  courage, 
determination,  and  fine  seamanshtp  through- 
out these  operations  were  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  United  States  naval 
service  " 

COLD  STAB  II*  LVEV  OF  A  SECOND  NAVT  CSOSS 

"For  extraortUnary  heroism  as  commanding 
oflloer  of  a  United  SUtes  submarine  during 
an  aggressive  and  successful  submarine  war 
patrol.  Taking  advantage  of  every  favorable 
attack  with  alert  skill  and  courageous  effi- 
ciency. Commander  OUmore  succeeded  in 
sinking  a  toUl  of  16.946  tons  of  enemy  mer- 
chant shipping.  By  expert  maneuvering  he 
tjTOUght  his  ship  safely  througb  without  ma- 
terial damage  and  his  crew  home  without 
injury  or  loss  of  life  HU  gallant  leeder*!p 
and  resourceful  command  were  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  UnliPd 
States  naval  service  " 

He  also  had  the  American  Defense  Bervic* 
Medal,  Fleet  Clasp. 


il 
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After  Victory— What? 


men  and  wome.i  are  fighting  and  dylnt;.  we 
shall    have    lost    the    war    Just    as    surely    as 


It   Is    the   hi.story   of    our   highway   sys'.em 
that    we   have   never    had   quite   enough    ca- 
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and  within  60  hours  reach  any  Inhabited 
spjt  on  the  glebe.  Fully  loaded  ali craft  are 
toannhiE   the  Atlantic  Ocean   in   little  mere 


from  him  25  years  ago.  Not  only  that.  Com- 
rade Staim  proposes  to  do  something  about 
the  Baltic  country,  where  an  exposed  Russi.m 


war  plans,  to  retain  here  in  America  a 
poveminent  and  conditions  which  will 
put  the  returning  soldiers,  as  nearly  a.s 
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After  Victory— What? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Spt-akrr,  it  was 
my  pnvik'Kt'  to  addrt's.s  the  annual  ban- 
quet at  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Road  Builders'  A.'^.sociaticn  In 
Chicago  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Thursday  eveninR,  May  6.  Attending 
the  post-war  conferences  and  partici- 
patinR  with  discussion  speeches  were 
Senators  McClellan  and  Ch.avez,  and 
Represcntativeii  Robinson,  chairman  of 
the  House  Roads  Committee;  Mott; 
Wolcott;  and  Stef.an.  A  part  of  my 
address  is  herewith  included; 

America  at  war  la  a  nation  flghtlng  for 
peace.  We  do  not  seek  the  empty  fruit  of 
military  conquest  or  the  cruel  subjugation 
and  exploitation  of  weaker  peoples.  We  are 
flkThUng  to  make  this  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live,  to  make  peace  and  security 
possible  for  every  nation  of  the  earth,  and, 
above  all.  to  make  certain  that  our  own  coun- 
try will  always  be  a  land  of  freedom,  abun- 
dance, and  opportunity. 

Our  war  will  not  be  won  on  the  day  when 
some  gallant  American  doughlxsy  throws  a 
leg  over  Hlrohito's  throne  Nor  will  we  win 
It  on  the  Inevitable  day  of  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Axis,  not  even  when  the  last 
cringing  criminal  has  been  tried  ap.d  pun- 
ished. Victory  will  be  ours  only  when  we 
have  achieved  the  objectives  for  which  we  are 
battling  when  the  Klsmt  factories  now  pro- 
ducing munitions  of  war  are  hvimmlng  with 
peucaful  production,  when  our  returning  sol- 
diers have  been  demobilized  and  given  gcKd 
employment  on  our  farms  and  In  our  fac- 
tories, when  there  Is  a  Job  for  every  man  who 
desires  to  work,  and  the  dignity  and  liberty 
of  every  person  are  secure. 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  no  time  for  pcst- 
«Mr  planning;  that  we  must  gain  the  military 
Victory  first  and  then  think  of  peace;  that  It 
Is  impossible  to  make  post-war  plana  today 
because  we  do  not  know  how  long  the  struggle 
will  last:  that  planning  Is  futile  when  we  do 
not  know  how  long  the  struggle  will  last; 
that  planning  is  futile  when  we  do  not  know 
what  nations.  In  post-war  almement.  will  be 
friend  or  foe  To  these  well-meaning  but 
misguided  critics  I  reply: 

The  most  critical  period  confronting  us  to- 
day is  the  period  of  transition  from  total  war 
to  the  paths  of  peace.  Whether  the  war  lasts 
to.-  1  or  10  years,  whether  the  conference 
table  leaves  U5  .surrounded  by  friends  or  alone 
In  a  Jealous  world,  oitr  major  problems  will 
be  the  same.  Factories  representing  the  In- 
vestment of  m  ny  billions  mu'^t  be  converted 
from  war  to  peace:  20.000,000  war  workers 
must  be  placed  In  peacetime  pursuits,  a  tran- 
sition which  may  require  the  mass  migration 
of  millions  cf  people;  10.000.000  returning 
soldiers  must  be  absorbed  by  our  civilian 
economy;  several  million  casualties  will  le- 
qulre  care  and  rehabilitation;  war-broken 
homes  will  call  for  restoration;  r'lsrtipted 
channels  of  distribution  must  be  replaced  or 
restored;  balance  must  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  cancelation  of  billions  In  war  con- 
tracts and  the  pent-up  demand  for  new  homes 
and  radios  anc'  other  products  of  peace  which 
are  no  longer  being  manufactured  If  we 
Xall  In  this  transition.  If  inadequate  plan- 
ning bring  us  collapse  and  chaos,  if  we  Use 
those  precious  human  values  for  which  our 


men  and  women  are  fighting  and  dyintj.  we 
shall  have  lost  the  war  Just  as  surely  as 
though  Tnjo  made  pood  his  fantastic  boast 
and  dictated  peace  In  the  White  House.  It 
Is  Imperative,  therefore,  as  a  vitally  Important 
part  of  our  war  effort,  that  we  consider  today 
the  post-war  world  which  Is  walling  for  us 
In  the  tremendous  future,  and  that  wc  be 
ready  for  the  final  battle  of  civilization,  the 
battle  which  will  be^'iii  in  earnest  on  the  day 
the  cannon  ce;  .«e   to  tire. 

You  gentlenie:!  a.-i.«-ml3letl  here  tonight,  you 
who  are  builders  of  hii^hw.iys  and  of  air- 
ports, are  the  vital  link  In  the  chain  of  post- 
war progres^s.  The  story  of  civilization  Is  a 
story  of  transportation  and  communication 
Ancient  culturea  grew  and  prospered  as  men 
learned  to  sail  ships,  build  roads,  and  or- 
ganize caravans  The  Applan  Way  is  more 
closely  associated  in  our  minda  with  the 
glories  of  Rome  than  are  Caesars  legions. 
Collapse  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion brought  on  the  Dark  Ages  through  which 
EiU"ope  floundered  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  Then  came  a  rebirth  of  travel  and  the 
Renaissance,  the  discovery  of  America,  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe,  clipper  ships, 
steamboats,  and  railroads,  each  adding  to  the 
pace  of  man's  Industrial  and  social  progress. 

Today  I  read  an  article  by  a  thinking  in- 
dustrialist, Commander  E  F.  McEtonald,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Zenith  Radio  Corporation  of 
Chicago.  He  was  writing  about  his  own  great 
Industry  and  Its  Importance  in  war,  but 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  future  to  predict  that 
the  four  Industries  which  would  lead  us 
through  the  poft-war  world  were  aviation, 
chemistry,  automotive  and  radionics.  Note 
that  two  of  these  are  in  the  realm  of  trans- 
portation.    He  links  a  third  by  prophesying: 

"Radionics  will  revolutionize  and  speed  the 
great  new  form  of  transportation  aviation. 
Radio  has  never  been  necessary  to  autos  and 
trains  e.':cept  as  entertainment.  To  ships  it 
has  been  a  great  aid.  but  has  not  been  abso- 
lutely essential.  But  today,  and  for  the  future 
in  that  great  new  universal  tran.^portatlon 
that  Is  forming  Itself,  preening  Its  wings  for 
what  will  be  known  as  the  era  of  aviation, 
radio  Is  as  essential  as  the  airplane  engine 
itself." 

Yes,  gentlemen,  the  future  of  mankind  lies 
with  the  future  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, and  the  future  of  transportation 
Is  in  your  hands. 

Stripped  to  Its  bare  essentials,  the  problem 
of  transportation  Is  really  very  simple.  All 
that  we  need  to  do  Is  provide  means  of  trans- 
porting men  and  merchandl.'^e  swiftly,  safely, 
and  economically  from  any  point  in  the  coun- 
try to  any  other  point,  and  this  presupposes 
adequate  jsea  and  air  connections  with  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  We  have  four  Important 
avenues  of  transportation  —  waterways,  rail- 
ways, highways,  and  airways  Each  has  Its 
own  special  advantages  and  value.  Water- 
ways have  long  since  fallen  from  the  reign- 
ing position  they  held  a  century  ago,  and  the 
arrogant  supremacy  of  the  railroad  has  been 
successfully  challenged  by  an  alert  motor 
transport.  Air  transport  of  the  future  will.  I 
predict,  quickly  assume  first  place  In  trans- 
portation, but  the  value  of  the  others  will 
continue  unimpaired. 

What  we  need  now  Is  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  developing  an  Integrated  system  cf 
transportailon  which  will  utilize  all  four 
systems  to  best  advantage,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  can  substitute  for  another 
In  case  of  failure.  Perhaps  our  future  world 
win  be  filled  with  enemies.  Should  one 
attack  and  destroy  a  number  of  railway 
bridges,  for  example,  the  blow  will  lose  much 
of  lt5  effectiveness  if  we  have  adequate  high- 
ways, airways,  and  waterways. 

We  should  never  be  afraid  cf  ovcr-build- 
Ing.  The  important  factor  Is  to  have 
enough  in  the  way  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, particularly  of  roads  and  airports. 


I  It  Is  the  hi-ston,-  of  our  highway  sy?-.em 
that  we  have  never  had  quite  enough  ca- 
pacity; new  building  programs  have  .seldom 
prcgre.s.sed  as  rapidly  as  the  need  for  tl.em 
increa-sed.  We  entered  thLs  war  with  li'.tle 
or  no  margin  of  safety  In  capacity,  and  h.ive 
paid  for  it  by  a  sharp  curtailment  of  civilian 
Iran.sport  as  an  alternative  to  crippling  rur 
military  requirements.  We  are  faced  with 
even  piore  drastic  reduction  In  months  to 
come  as  our  overtaxed  railroad  equipm>>nt 
begins  to  fall,  and  our  highways  continue 
crumbling  under  the  incessant  pounding  of 
heavy  military  traffic 

Let  us  consider  the  basic  requirements  of 
an  adequate  highway  system.  First  we  need 
a  vast  expansion  of  local  and  "feeder'"  road.s 
to  handle  the  steadily  Increasing  volume  of 
trucks  and  passenger  cars  Then  we  will 
require  a  Nation-wide  network  of  superspoed 
highways  comparable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  between  Pittsburgh  and  Harrls- 
burg  which  has  been  such  a  sensational 
success  from  the  day  It  was  opened  It  Is 
only  160  miles  in  length,  but  It  Is  stj  straight 
and  free  from  grades  that  It  has  cut  normal 
motoring  time  between  the  two  cities  by 
2' J  hours. 

I  have  a  bill  pending  in  Congress.  H  R. 
776,  providing  for  the  in-^tallatlon  of  such  a 
system  Over  a  period  of  the  past  6  years  1 
have  consistently  introduced  this  leglslat.on 
looking  toward  the  construction  of  super- 
highways connecting  New  England  rnd 
Florida,  Florida  to  the  southern  tip  cf  Cali- 
fornia, California  to  Vancouver  Island.  San 
Francisco  to  New  England,  the  Great  Lakes 
region  to  Florida,  and  the  Canadian  border 
at  some  point  in  Minnesota  to  Laredo.  Tex  , 
where  It  will  connect  with  the  Pan-American 
Highway  Tills  Is  only  a  starter,  but  what  a 
help  such  a  highway  system  would  be  in  the 
present  crisis  Just  suppose  that  we  had  a 
highway  comparable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  running  from  Texas  to  Argentina; 
we  would  have  less  dlCQculty  fulfilling  our 
commitments  to  South  America  and  would 
have  less  trouble  with  coffee  rationing 

These  roads  will  contain  many  Innovations 
which  will  add  to  their  utility  and  safety 
Consider,  for  example,  the  airplane  crashes 
Which  will  be  prevented  by  using  them  as 
emergency  landing  strips.  On  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  are  many  tangents  6.000  to 
7.500  feet  In  length  with  grades  of  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent.  These  are  clear  of  all 
obstruction  Recently  one  of  these  strips 
made  an  ideal  runway  for  the  take-off  of  a 
Douglas  IXJmber  which  had  made  an  emer- 
gency landing  In  a  nearby  field.  More  than 
65  airplanes,  I  am  told,  have  staved  off  the 
disaster  of  crash  landings  !n  the  mounta.ns 
by  using  stretches  of  the  turnpike.  Supp<jse 
the  highway  were  equipped  with  some  radl- 
onlc  device,  such  as  a  series  of  electric  eyes, 
which  would  control  traffic  lights  when  a 
plane  came  In  to  land  and  clear  a  portion  of 
the  road  This  would  automatically  make  of 
It  a  safe  emergency  landing  field.  Let  us 
think,  also.  In  terms  of  hiterceptcr  planes 
being  stationed  at  Intervals  across  the  Nation. 
adjacent  to  the  highway,  coming  from  camcu- 
flaged  or  underground  hangars. 

Under  a  pending  proposal,  H  R  2615.  which 
I  recently  Introduced  In  Congress,  the  United 
States  Public  Roads  Administration  Is  di- 
rected to  make  an  immediate  svfrvey  of  the 
need  for  express  highways,  their  possible  loca- 
tions, and  the  approximate  cost.  A  similar 
bill  H.  R.  2661,  has  been  presented  by 
me  dealing  with  the  necessity  new  for  an 
airport  survey  of  the  country.  We  need 
20.000  airports,  landing  fields,  and  highway 
flight  strips  in  this  Nation.  Military  avlat:on 
plus  a  vastly  expanded  commercial  and  pri- 
vate flying  post-war  era  means  this  planning 
mtist  be  In  the  near  future. 

With  the  equipment  now  available,  it  Is 
possible  for  one  to  enter  a  plane  in  Cblc;igo 


and  Within  60  hours  reach  any  inhabited 
spot  on  the  glebe.  Fully  loaded  aii craft  are 
spanning  the  Atlantic  Ocean  m  little  more 
than  6  hours  We.  here  at  the  Edg'w.iter 
Bt-ach  Hotel,  are  only  14  hours  from  Sruth 
America,  and  40  hours  from  Africa  Man, 
With  his  genius,  u  shrinking  the  world. 


Don't  Get  the  Pan  Hot  Until  You  Have 
Caught  Your  Fish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  taking 
their  cue  froir.  the  administration'ti  po.^t- 
war  planners,  who  would  establish  a 
world-wide  W.  P.  A  .  with  the  American 
taxpayers  and  the  larmcrs  furnishing  the 
food  for  the  New  Deal  cow,  which  is  to 
Rive  the  milk  to  the  world's  population, 
folk..s  throughout  the  country,  actuated 
by  the  most  praiseworthy  motives,  are 
di.scusbing  port-war  plans. 

My  thought  that  we  should  devote  our 
energies  to  the  winninp  of  the  war  before 
we  decide  what  we  arc  going  to  do  with 
what  wc  have  at  the  end  of  the  war  is  so 
wdl  expre.s.<;ed  in  an  editorial  from  the 
May  6  i.v-ue  of  the  New.s-Palladium,  B.n- 
ton  Harbor,  Mich,  that  it  is  printed  hcre- 
Itith; 

The  post-war  planners  are  at  It.  'tooth  and 
toenail.'  Over  the  country  so-called  local 
forums  are  holding  public  meetings  at  which 
the  hcme-tcwn  citizenry  Is  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions.  One  was  held 
here,  at  the  Yiung  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, last  Monday  evening  and  for  the  next 
3  Monday  nights  the  discussions  will  be  con- 
tinued The  pro^iram  eenerally  appears  to 
be  under  the  Federated  Council  of  Churches. 
For  good.  c:ean  indoor  sport  along  de- 
bat  ive  lines  these  public  forums  are  com- 
mendable Perhaps,  too.  some  good  may 
come  out  of  them,  for  after  all  every -day 
folks  can  and  do  come  up  with  Rome  excel- 
lent supgestions  which  have  the  quality  of 
genuine  statecraft 

We  do  hope,  however,  that  the  good  folk 
who,  unable  to  do  much  toward  achieving 
the  mihi^ry  victory  but  who  would  help 
plot  the  resultant  peace,  don't  cverlock  the 
practical  realities  Involved  in  the  program 
of  post-war  peace  and  recent tructlon.  Uncle 
Sara  wont  N?  the  only  delegate  sitting 
around  the  peace  table  He  may  be — and 
for  which  we  have  grave  mls«.vings — the 
most  idealistic  player  In  this  poker  game  of 
power  politics  But  there'll  be  others  Mr. 
Chx'.rch:!!,  for  li. stance.  l.«^  going  to  be  there. 
And  Mr.  Churchill,  taking  a  forthright 
British  attitude  tcward  all  post-wnr  aims 
and  ambitions,  has  said  quite  plainly  and  em- 
phaticallv  that  he  didnt  become  'he  kings 
first  mmisitr  to  liquidate  the  British  Em- 
pire. And  Joe  Stalin  will  be  there,  or  seme 
other  Moscow  comrade  who  will  be  taking 
orders  direct  from  Joes  desk  in  the  Kremlin 
at  Moscow.  Comrade  Stalin  has  made  it 
quite  plain  — in  fact  he  overemphasized  It 
the  other  day  when  he  suddenly  broke  with 
the  so-called  Polish  Government  in  exile, 
that  he  doesn't  propose  to  give  up  any  Polish 
frontier  territory  which  the  Allies  lock  away 


from  him  25  years  ago.  Not  only  that.  Com- 
rade Stalin  proposes  to  do  something  about 
the  Baltic  country,  where  an  exposed  Russian 
flank  doesn't  mean  too  much  military  secur- 
ity fcr  the  Soviets. 

Ther«  11  be  other  allies,  too,  at  the  peace 
table,  as  they  were  before,  with  no  end  of 
territorial  and  other  claims  to  present;  all  of 
them,  we  dare  fay.  too,  will  have  large  bills  of 
damages,  which  Germany  won't  escape  this 
time,  while  the  cry  for  vengeance  from  nu- 
merous despoiled  and  outraged  lands  now 
under  the  heel  of  Hitler's  mass  murderers  and 
plunderers  will  be  loud  and  insistent  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  warned  Germany  as  well 
as  Japan,  that  retributive  jtistice  will  be  ex- 
acted. BO  unless  the  world  clamor  for  the  ac- 
tual trial  and  punkhment  of  guilty  German 
and  Japanese  leaders  is  defeated,  as  it  was 
after  the  last  war,  it  looks  as  though  the  firing 
squads  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  busy  lor 
sometime  when  and  if  we  crush  Hitler's 
arnues  and  then  polish  off  the  Japs.  Such  is 
the  general  picture  of  'hazards  and  problems 
that  will  be  present  when  the  Alhet  ainie  to 
write  the  peace. 

If  m  these  home  forums  of  t>o6t-war  dis- 
cussion there  Is  any  general  asiumption  that 
this  country  is  going  to  embark  upon  some 
grand,  idealistic  scheme  that  will  impose  upon 
American  participation  a  costly  outlay  of 
n^rney  and  a  large  involvement  of  military 
respoiisibillly  that  will  keep  a  million  or  two 
Americans  keeping  permanent  watch  at  every 
strategical  outpost  in  the  world,  we  fe^r  it  is 
founded  upon  wishful  thinking.  We'll  bet 
our  last  dollar  that  the  American  taxpayer 
never  will  consent  to  cif  ate  a  world-wide  new 
deal,  for  unless  we're  greatly  mistaken  Ameri- 
cans have  had  all  of  that  which  they  can  take; 
and  as  for  those  boys  now  m  the  service  when 
this  militarv  adventure  Is  over.  If  99  9  percent 
of  them  don't  insist  upon  coming  home,  then 
something  has  happened  to  American  char- 
actei- 

This  Is  not  saying  that  Americans  are  so 
Isolationist  that  they  will  be  content  to  re- 
fuse to  parilcipa'e  in  some  international 
effort  to  prevent  another  world  war  in  an- 
other generation  We  b(  lieve  there  Is  a  ma- 
jority uplnlcn  in  favor  cl  some  allied  military 
arranccment  to  keep  G;rmany  from  going 
mad  again— and  the  Japs,  too.  But  out  of 
our  experience  in  two  world  wars  wc  new 
know  that  il  conflicting  European.  Asiat.c. 
and  othtr  mierests  can  t  be  syuchronized  to 
a  win  to  peace  on  the  part  of  oui  allies  we 
alone  can't  underwrite  and  guarantee  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world. 

Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  sp msorshlp  of  his 
League  of  Nations  overlorked  this  essential 
factor  25  years  ago.  He  had  a  formula  lor 
world  peace  which  had  many,  many  virtues. 
But  he  pr-r&isted  in  ignoring  the  practical 
realities  that  furnished  so  many  obstacles  to 
League  acceptance.  The  League  didn  t  fail, 
as  we  are  so  often  told,  because  we  refused 
to  join  It.  It  would  have  failed  even  if  we 
had  Joined  It.  It  failed  because  the  Euro- 
pean powers  lacked  tl.at  wUl  to  peace  which 
must  be  the  underlying  and  pulsating  motive 
of  any  International  mechanism  that  will 
enforce  and  maintain  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  commit  our- 
selves irrevocably  to  the  policing  of  the 
world,  to  the  feeding  and  the  cloihing  of 
the  world,  all  at  the  exix>n.se  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  and  to  the  pledge  that  we 
intend  to  compel  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  by  force  if  necessary,  to  accept  our 
interpretation  of  the  "four  freedoms," 
let  u.s  defeat  our  enemies,  In.stead  of 
planning  before  the  war  is  over  to  create 
after  the  war  is  over  jobs  as  policemen 
for  the  men  who  are  now  fiphting  our 
battle,  let  us  plan,  if  we  must  make  post- 


war plans,  to  retain  here  in  America  a 
government  and  conditions  which  will 
put  the  returning  soldiers,  as  nearly  as 
po.<^sible.  in  a  situation  better  than  thnt 
which  they  left  when  inducted  into  the 
service. 


Ne-sd  of  Pharmacy  Corps  in  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

or  noR'.D.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:?ENTATIVES 

Fnday.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleague.s.  I  call  the  lUtrntion  of  the 
House  to  House  Memunai  Nu.  2  a.^  piis^ed 
by  the  1943  Florida  Lecislature  and  ap- 
proved on  April  21,  1943,  by  Hon.  Spc.s- 
sard  L.  Holland,  Governor  of  Florida.  It 
memorializes  the  Consress  to  pass  the 
pharmacy  corps  bill.  Thi.s  legislation  is 
now  pendmg  before  the  Hous.-  Militaiy 
Affairs  Ccmmillfe.  and  would  provide,  if 
enacted,  for  a  pharmacy  corps  in  the 
Army.  This  would  eive  an  opportunity 
for  service  in  the  capacity  in  which  they 
are  best  qualified  for  num'bei's  of  tlie 
pharmacy  profession. 

During  the  last  Conare-s.";  I  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  ha\<-  directed  the 
Arm.y  officials  to  utilize  tlie  services  of 
qualified  pharmaci:?ts  only  in  tiie  prepa- 
ration of  all  medicines  administered  to 
ir.embers  of  tlic  armed  forces.  Such 
policy  was  adopted  by  the  offices  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  thus  obviated  the 
necc.s.siiy  of  pas.*; a  re  of  the  ieuisiation. 
The  pending  bill  for  the  creation  of  a 
pharmacy  corps  is,  however,  by  the 
pharmacy  profession  dor med  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  profes.-^ion  and  also  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  members  of 
the  armed  forces. 

The  .sub.slance  cf  this  resolution  and 
the  lesi.'^lation  for  the  establishment  of 
the  pharmacy  corp.'-  ha^  the  .-strong  ap- 
proval ano  endor.-ement  of  the  Florida 
State  Pharmaceutical  A.ssociation.  This 
IS  better  evidenced  by  the  following  let- 
ter received  by  me  from  Dr.  R.  Q  Rich- 
ard.s.  .ee'ci-etaiy-managcr  of  tlii.s  as.socia- 
tion,  of  Fort  Myer.s,  Fla.  On  April  29, 
1943.  he  communicated  with  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

Flobida  Statt  Pharma- 

cnrriCAi   Assiktiation, 
Fort  Myers.  Fla  ,  April  29.  1943. 
Hon    Lex  Gbekn. 

Huu.-<e  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
DtAR  Mr  Geein:  1  am  enclosing  herewith 
a  copy  of  a  res<.<lution  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  Flonda  Legislature  I  thotight  that 
you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution, as  It  shows  the  sentiment  of  our  pecp!e 
With  regard  to  the  pharmacy  corps  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  appreciate  every- 
thing that  you  have  done  and  are  doing  in 
having  this  vital  piece  ol  legislation  pasted. 
I  am  sending  copies  of  the  resolution  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Ccm- 
nuttee.  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
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the  Surgeon   General   of   the   United    States    I   by   those  who  hive  had    no   pharmaceutical    j    size  Is  obviously  a  trcmondous  undertak- 
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the  Surgeon   General   of   the   United    States 
Army,  and  to  all  Florida  Members  f>f  Congress. 
Again  assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  and 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Q  Richards, 

Secretary -Manager. 

I  have,  from  time  to  time,  conferred 
with  members  of  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  urging  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  of  H.  R.  997. 
a  bill  to  be  entitled: 

To  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defeivse  Act  of  June  3.  1916,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Regular  Army. 

The  following  is  copy  of  letter  which  I 
have  addressed  to  the  chairman  and  each 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs: 

CONGRJSS  or  TITE  UNmED  STATIS. 

House  or  Repmsintatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  6,  1943. 
Hon.  Andrew  J   May 

Chairman,  Militcry  Affairs  Commtttee, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Jack:  I  gtrongly  urge  that  your  com- 
mittee give  favorable  consideration  to  H.  R 
997 

Tills  bin  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  not 
only  to  the  members  of  the  pharmacy  pr(5- 
fession  but  also  Is  of  Interest  and  Importance 
to  each  member  of  the  armed  forces  This 
bill,  "vhen  enacted,  will  enable  pharmacists 
to  serve  as  such  with  our  armed  forces  and 
will  give  to  them  appropriate  recognition  and 
standing,  insofar  as  the  Army  is  concerned, 
with  the  members  of  other  profes.'lono.  It 
win  nearer  assure  performance  with  the 
armed  forces  of  pharmaceutical  duties  by 
trained  and  experienced  members  of  this 
splendid  profession 

I  shall  appreciate  It.  also,  If  I  may  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee  In   behalf  of   this  worthy   leguilatlon. 
With  very  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lex  Grefn. 

This  legislation  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, IS  of  extreme  merit,  and  should 
have  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

The  memorial  follows: 

House   Memorial    2 

House   memorial    memorializing   Congress   to 
pass  pharmacy  corps  bill 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Florida 
in    session   assembled : 

Whereas  the  exp>erlence  of  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world  as  exemplified  by  the 
laws  on  their  statute  books  governing  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,  including  these  on  the 
statute  books  of  all  of  the  states  of  our  own 
country,  requires  that  a  pharmacist  shall 
have  at  least  4  years  of  professional  training 
in  a  college  of  pharmacy  to  make  him  a 
safe  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  handling  the  many  dant:erous  drugs 
and  medicines  prescriljed  by  physicians,  such 
as  strychnine,  morphine,  sulfanilamide,  bi- 
chloride cf  mercury,  serums  and  vaccines, 
etc  :  and 

Whereas  correspondingly  competent  phar- 
maceutical service  Is  not  now  afforded  the 
men  serving  in  the  Army  and  is  not  compar- 
able to  that  received  by  our  civilian  popula- 
tion such  services  being  performed  in  the 
Army  in  many  cases  by  men  with  only  90 
days  of  emergency  training  and  in  other  cases 


hy  those  who  hive  had  no  pharmaceutical 
training  whatsoever,  thus  Jeopardizing  the 
health  and  welfai'e  of  our  soldiers;  and 

Whereas  the  men  in  the  Army  should  be 
afforded  pharmaceutical  service  of  at  least 
the  same  compertence  and  efficiency  as  that 
afforded   the   civilian   population;    and 

Whereas  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  creating  a  pharmacy  corps  in  the  Army, 
which  will  have  the  authority  required  and 
the  personnel  of  which  will  be  adequately 
educated  and  trained  for  the  purchase,  se- 
lection, manufacture,  standardization,  stor- 
age, and  dispensing  of  medicines  and  for 
Euch  other  pharmaceutical  and  administra- 
tive duties  as  their  education  and  training 
qualifies  them  to  perform:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Florida  State  Leel>la- 
ture  now  in  session  goes  on  record  as  urgently 
requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  legislation  without  delay  to  estab- 
lish a  pharmacy  corps  within  the  Army; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou«e  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  "he  United  States  Army,  and  to 
the   Florida   Members   of   Congress. 

Approved  by   the  Governor  April  21.    1943. 


Shipping  Requirements  for  I^lilifary 
Operations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOriAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtrnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  glad  to  discuss  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  subject  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
military  operations  from  the  standpoint 
of  shipping  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
<'Xpensf. 

Estimates  as  to  tlie  shipping  facilities 
required  to  land  and  supply  an  invading 
army  vary  widt-ly.  On  November  10. 
1942.  Lieutenant  General  Somervell  said 
before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science: 

Between  5  and  12  tons  of  equiprment  must 
be  landed  with  every  soldier  s?nt  overseas. 
Another  10  must  be  shipped  to  him  each 
month  in  food,  clothing,  and  ammunition. 

November  12,  1942,  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  is  quoted  as  follows: 

In  the  North  African  expedition,  7  tons  of 
shlppirg  per  man  were  required  for  the 
necessary  initial  equipment  And  1'^  ship- 
tons  per  man  per  month  will  be  required  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  this  force. 

As  a  basis  for  calculations  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  presume  that  on  original 
landing  7  to  10  tons  of  equipment  are 
required  lor  ea^h  member  of  an  expedi- 
tionary force  and  that  the  weight  of  sup- 
plies thereafter  may  vary  from  3  to  8  tons 
per  month,  depending  on  locale  and  con- 
ditions of  combat. 

The  delivery  of  fho  large  tonnages  in- 
volved for  an  expeditionary  force  of  any 


size  is  obviou.sly  a  tremendous  undertak- 
ing. The  estimated  time  requireci  with 
loading  and  unloading  for  round-trip 
voyages,  under  convoy,  to  various  im- 
portant destinations  is  as  follows: 
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Because  of  shorter  lines  of  travel.  Eng- 
land's requirements  for  ship  tonnages 
are  probably  one-third  or  less  of  those 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  size 
army  and  the  same  tonnage  of  tquip- 
ment  and  supply. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  si>pply- 
ing  our  own  expeditionary  forces,  large 
tonnages  of  shipping  arc  required  for  the 
transportation  of  lend-lea.se  matenal  to 
our  allies.  During  the  period  from 
March  1941  through  December  31.  1942. 
the  total  value  of  such  aid  shipped  to 
various  countries  amounted  to  $8..252,- 
733.000  Actual  tonnage  of  this  lend- 
lease  aid  excludinc  ship  repairs  and  simi- 
lar services  probably  amounted  to  from 
15,000.000  to  25.000  000  tons  of  goods  or 
materiel. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  facts  and  as- 
sumptions, and  assuming  that  the  expe- 
ditionary forces  of  tlie  United  Kta'cs  are 
increased  to  3.000.000  men  divided  equal- 
ly between  the  South  Pacific  and  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  ship  tonnuge.s  required 
by  the  United  Nations  would  be  as 
follows: 

Estimate  of  ship  tonnages  required 
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It  is  estimated  that  as  of  December  31. 
1942,  the  United  Nations  had  available 
approximately  41,450,000  dead-weight 
tons  of  shipping  facilities.  It  is  con- 
templated that  during  1943  the  United 
States.  England,  and  Canada  wil'  com- 
plete new  vessels  amounting  to  19.000,000 
dead-weight  tons.  Adding  this  tonnage 
to  the  estimate  of  existing  tonnage  as  of 
December  31  11'42,  and  deducting  prob- 
able future  losses  from  sinking  or  other- 
wisi.'.  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  a'lied 
shipping  facilities  at  the  end  of  1943  may 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  55,000.000 
dead-weight   tons. 

This  estimated  tonnage  will  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  the  indicated  maxi- 
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mum  requirement  for  the  support  of 
3.COO.CO0  of  our  troops  abroad,  plus  lend- 
lease  requirements  and  Bnti.'-h  shippini; 
needs,  thouih  it  is  in  excess  of  liie  mini- 
mum  esiimated   requirements. 

It  is  si-^nificant  that  the  fuel  require- 
ments for  a  mcchaiiz.'d  fast -moving 
force  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air  are  esti- 
mated to  range  from  slightly  less  than 
one-half  to  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the 
total  weight  of  all  supplies  While  ag- 
gregate ship  tonnages  may  be  sulBcient 
foi  the  indicated  task,  it  is  possiLle  that 
the  available  number  of  tanker.s  or  other 
specialised  vessels  may  further  limit  the 
number  of  troops  which  can  be  supplied 
abroad  by  the  shipping  fa(  ilities  of  the 
United  Na'.ions.  Of  the  8,090.800  dead- 
weight tons  of  merchant  ves.sels  built  in 
the  United  States  in  1942.  997,900  dead- 
weight tons  or  slightly  more  tlian  12 
percent  were  tankers. 


The  Bis  Red  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  tlie  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Norwich  '  N.  Y.) 
Sun  of  May  7,  1943: 

THE    BIG   RED    HOUSE 

Not  for  many  years  has  Washington  buzzed 
with  a  social  predicament  on  the  scale  of  that 
growing  out  of  the  dinners  at  the  b.g  red 
house  on  R  Street.  Top  officials  in  Washing- 
ton this  week  have  ben  ha-ivniiig  lo  explain 
their  reasons  for  partaking  of  the  deliciuus 
southern  fried  chicKen  or  to  emphasize  that 
they  had  relu^ed  all  Invitations. 

Secretary  Knox  asserts  that  he  went  to  the 
big  red  hou&e  so  he  might  spend  an  evening 
with  his  old  friend  Senator  Bridges.  Ma]or 
General  Campbell.  Army  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
says  he  went  twice,  once  at  the  invitation  of 
a  member  of  his  staff  and  again  to  meet  a 
few  newspaper  men. 

A  series  of  circumstances  have  combined  to 
bring  notoriety  to  the  house.  Guests  have 
included  big  names.  Archduke  Otto,  pre- 
tender to  the  Austrian  throne,  has  been  a  fre- 
quent Visitor  But  there  would  be  ncthirg 
unusual  in  all  this  if  it  were  not  for  the 
mystery  surroui.ding  the  host  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  chiclcen  dinners  came  to 
public  attention. 

A  House  subcommittee  investigating  war 
contracts  took  up  a  trail  leading  to  J"hn 
Monroe,  who  lives  In  the  house  on  R  Street. 
When  l.c  and  hi.s  hostess,  Mrs  Eula  Smith, 
were  stinimoncd  befere  the  C(jmmittee,  both 
refused  to  testify  The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation then  revealed  that  it  had  been 
Investigating  Monroe  for  several  months. 

The  veiled  implications  growing  out  of 
these  circumstances  constitute  mure  than 
social  embarrassment.  The  congressional 
committee  owes  it  to  all  parties  involved  to 
conclude  pron-ptly  the  investigation  of 
Mnnroe's  activities  and  make  a  full  public 
report. 


Air  Mail  Pick-Up  System  Proves  Tre- 
irendoui  Success;  More  Than  1,400 
Communities  Request  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEiT   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11,  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  15.  the  Air  Mail  Service  will  have  its 
twciuy-flfth  anniversary.  A  significant 
pha.se  in  this  development  occurs  today. 
It  i?  the  birthday  of  the  air-mail  pick-up. 

Four  years  ago  on  May  12  at  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va..  this  unique  postal  facility, 
by  which  mail  is  picked  up  and  delivered 
by  airplanes  in  flight,  began  regular 
scheduled  service  over  two  experimental 
routes  e.stablished  by  the  Po.st  Office  De- 
partment pur.'^uant  to  an  act  of  Congre-ss, 
authorizing  the  Department  to  experi- 
ment with  the  pick-up  and  other  new 
methods  for  the  transportation  of  air 
mail. 

SERMCE    STAKTED    WITH    53     COMMLNrrlES 

Tliose  experimental  routes  covered  58 
communities  in  Peni:isylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Delaware,  most  of  them 
located  in  the  Allephenies  which,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  air  mail,  was  known  as 
Hell's  Stretch,  The  experimental  op- 
eration lasted  a  year.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  service  was  placed  on  a  permanent 
ba.sis.  All  American  Aviation  which  op- 
erated the  experimental  lines,  received  a 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  an 
expanded  system  embracing  five  routes 
running  throuc;h  the  States  of  'Pennsyl- 
vania, 'West  Virginia.  Ohio.  Kentucky, 
New  York,  and  Delaware.  The  system 
now  serves  115  communities  in  this  area 
on  from  two  to  four  .schedules  a  day,  and 
it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
domestic  air  transportation  structure 

Although  there  has  been  much  talk  for 
years  in  the  aviation  industry  about  the 
development  of  short-haul  or  feeder 
lines,  the  trend  has  been  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  The  reason  is  that 
the  swift,  modern  transport  plane  ap- 
parently cannot  operate  eitlier  euiciently 
or  profitably  on  short  routes  making  fre- 
quent stops.  The  air-mail  pick-up  oper- 
ation was  the  first  real  effort  made  to 
cultivate  the  feeder  field.  The  purpose 
of  this  service  is  to  bridce  by  air  the  gap 
between  air-line  cities  and  off-line 
points,  giving  them  direct  air-mail  and 
air-express  service  and  eliminating 
ground  haul  which  makes  air  transpor- 
tation largely  meaningless  to  these  sec- 
tions. 

M'NT  DOUBTS  FIRST  SET   FORTH 

The  pick-up  service  was  begun  4  years 
ago  amid  considerable  skepticism  in  the 
aviation  industry.  There  were  some  who 
said  that  fast  schedules  could  not  be 
maintained  over  a  route  where  the  inter- 
mediate points  were  so  close  together. 
Some  believed  that  the  tyT>e  of  flying  in- 


volved was  neither  sufe  nor  practical 
with  single-engine  equipment.  Others 
tiiougiu  that  the  eommuniiies  served  by 
the  lines  would  never  generate  enough 
mail  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  .service  to 
the  Post  OfiBce  Department.  They  pre- 
dicted that  the  experiment  would  be  an 
expensive  luxury  to  the  Government. 

The  record  in  4  years  of  operation  has 
completely  confounded  the  skeptics.  The 
service  has  completed  nearly  2,700  003 
miles  of  flying,  durini,'  which  225.000 
pick-ups  and  deliveries  have  been  made 
without  injury  to  personnel  and  without 
serious  mishap  to  aircraft  or  cargo.  Al- 
though all  flying  is  contact  and  the  pick- 
up planes  cannot  go  over  the  top  to  avoid 
adverse  weather,  the  system  in  this  pe- 
riod has  completed  an  average  of  nearly 
93  percent  of  schedules. 

Let  us  consider  the  economic  a.-^pects  of 
the  service.  Air-mail  volume  has  in- 
creased steadily  since  the  program 
started.  Last  year  the  increase  amount- 
ed to  about  210  percent  as  compared  w  ith 
the  national  average  of  40  percent.  The 
increase  in  April  was  166  percent  over 
April  a  year  ago.  The  express  trafSc 
also  is  increasing  and  the  loads  are  tax- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  single-engine  air- 
planes. The  service  is  definitely  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis.  It  has  reached 
this  point  in  less  than  4  years,  where  it 
(ook  the  main -line  system  20  years  to 
reach  it.  In  April,  communities  served 
by  the  air  pick-up  lines  outside  of  their 
major  terminals — Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia —  generated  postal  revenues 
which  w-ere  approximately  $34,469.41  in 
excess  of  the  payments  made  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  carrier.  This 
figure  does  not  include  the  mail  trans- 
ferred to  All  American  from  the  other 
air  lines  at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
for  delivery  along  the  air-mail  pick-up 
lines.  The  success  cf  the.se  operations 
has  demonstrated  adequately  the  need 
for  feeder  transoortation  and  proved  it 
can  be  made  self-sustaining  on  postal 
receipts  alone. 

STOPS    ARE    WITHIN     17     MILES    OF    ONE    AKOTHER 

The  population  of  the  communities  on 
the  air  pick-up  routes,  outside  of  the 
terminal  cities,  ranges  from  500  to  120,- 
000.  They  are  an  average  distance  of 
17  miles  apart.  Some  are  only  5  miles. 
Most  of  them  have  no  airports  and  of 
those  that  have,  only  a  few  could  ac- 
commodate a  modern  air  liner.  The  area 
served  by  the  air  pick-up  routes  lies 
chiefly  in  the  Appalachian  mountain 
region  where  .some  of  the  worst  and  most 
variable  flying  weather  in  the  country 
is  encountered.  Schedules  are  main- 
tained at  an  average  speed  of  110  miles 
an  hour.  Although  a  pick-up  plane  on 
a  regular  run  must  alway.^  fly  contact  or 
within  sight  of  the  pround  and  it  can 
never  fly  high  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  ground  station.";,  the  system  has 
consistently  completed  from  90  to  95 
percent  of  the  schedules  in  the  years  it 
has  operated.  Here  we  have  a  perform- 
ance record  that  compares  favorably 
With  that  of  the  regular  transport  liners 
which  can  go  "over  the  top"  when  the 
weather  turns  bad.   Government  officials 
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have  described  this  record  as  unprece- 
dented for  a  new  operation.  From  a 
trickle,  air-mail  volume  on  the  lines  has 
increased  to  a  point  where  the  postal 
revenues  are  more  than  paying  for  the 
cost  of  the  service.  It  took  the  trunk 
hnes  nearly  20  years  to  reach  this 
position. 

The  success  of  the  system  has  indi- 
cated that  short-haul  air  routes  are 
practical  and  can  pay  their  own  way 
even  though  they  can  at  this  time  carry 
only  mail  and  cargo.  At  present  there 
are  pcndinK  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
B(iard  applications  in  29  States  for  new 
puk-up  routes  which  would  add  25.000 
miles  to  the  air-line  system  and  extend 
direct  air  service  to  1,437  additional  com- 
munities. These  prospective  routes  have 
only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country  for  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  operations.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  must  be  a  preat  post- 
war expansion  in  this  direction.  I  be- 
lieve firmly  that  within  5  years  after  war 
Is  ended  we  will  have  3.500  communities 
ser\<d  by  the  pick-up  device. 

MILrT.\RY    USLS   AP.E  EXPA.NDED 

In  the  past  year  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  adaptinp:  the  air  pick-up 
system  for  military  purposes  in  picking 
up  troop  and  cargo  gliders,  which  has 
materially  increased  the  tactical  value  of 
these  moLorle.ss  aircraft  which  the  enemy 
so  succe.ssfully  employed  in  Norway  and 
Crete.  Use  of  the  system  in  this  manner 
has  simplified  the  problem  of  taking  glid- 
ers off  the  ground,  particularly  from 
small  airports.  It  also  makes  it  possible 
to  easily  retrieve  military  gliders  that 
are  landed  in  limited  areas  where  ordi- 
narily it  would  be  necessary  to  dismantle 
them  in  order  to  remove  them.  Cogni- 
zance of  the  significance  of  this  impor- 
tant development  to  the  future  of  com- 
mercial air  transportation  was  taken  by 
Postmaster  General  Frank  C.  Walker  in 
an  official  announcement  in  which  he 
said: 

These  successful  tests  of  the  new  glider- 
launching  technique  which  the  War  Depart- 
ment hns  said  contemplates  Its  application 
to  the  Army  Air  Forces"  heaviest  transport 
gliders,  and.  similarly,  which  may  eventually 
be  adapted  to  tJie  piclc-up  of  large  commer- 
cial freight  and  passenger  glider  trains,  is 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  pick-up  service 
not  only  to  the  air-mall  postal  facilities  but 
also  to  the  armed  forces  as  a  modern  Inslru- 
xnentality   of   aerial    warfare. 

Recently  Richard  C.  du  Pont,  president 
of  All  American  Aviation  since  it  began 
air-mail  pick-up  operations,  was  called 
to  become  special  assistant  to  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
in  chartTC  of  the  glider  program.  He  is 
one  of  the  country's  glider  pioneers  and 
once  held  the  distance  and  altitude  rec- 
ords for  soaring.  Technical  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  de- 
vice since  its  invention  by  Dr.  L.  S. 
Adams,  and  its  application  to  military 
purposes,  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  this  young  man  and 
the  small  but  able  stall  which  he 
selected. 

The  increase  in  air-mail  patronage  in 
the  cities  and  towns  served  by  the  pick- 
up routes  since  the  service  was  estab- 


lished has  been  almoM  p!i>  nomenal.  I 
append  a  list  of  these  coimiumities  show- 
ing their  population  and  how  air-mail 
pick-up  dispatch  has  grown  in  the  past  3 
years.  These  figures  vindicate  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress.    Every  Member  of  the 


House  and  Senate  should  study  these 
figures  thoughtfully  because  this  new 
method  of  air  transportation  ofTers  the 
facility  by  which  he  can  economically 
provide  his  own  district  or  State  with  the 
benefits  of  direct  air  service: 


Air-mail  letters  dispatched  via  air  pick-up 


City 


ropuliillon'  .\\Ti\  mi     .\l)ril  1M2  |  April  I9«i 


rhillipi,  W.  Va  

ritniirn,  I'a 

I'ittnliiirvh,  I'a 

I'oint  I'loi'innt,  W.  Va 

I'Diiifrny,  Ohio . ..... 

l*(>rtuec,  I'll 

Iv>ri5ii'.(ii!th,  (hill.... 

I'lirix^iititw  DfV,  I'h 

J<uvrn<w(io<I,  U.  Vu.. __................... 

^f.  Alimns,  W  .  \  a . .. ........... 

.'^t.  Mnryx,  W'    \  a 

t^oiitt'lalr,  I'a 

hlii|i|><-nsiiiirv.  I'u — ... 

Si<»ii  n\  illi".  i'a 

.<lipI«T.vr(.('k.  I'n 

,<<iutli  (' harlofton   W.  Va... 

Kix-nciT,  V\    \a ... ................ — 

.'^tnt)'  ('(iIli'KO,  I'a  ............................ 

Mi'lllTtix  (lie,  Ohio 

'rHrmtiuu,  I'H.  ... . 

'i  itllSVillf,  I'B 

I  iiiuiitown,  I'a 

Viiii'lcritift,  I'h 

Warriii.  I'a 

WR.shint-'ton,  I'a .................... 

Wcirloii,  \\  .  Vii ...... ...... 

Jiinii-'-tow  n.  N.  V .  —  .. 

Jirtniiftle,  I'll '. 

J(T.s«'y  .'^tiort',  I'h 

Johnstown,  I'a . 

l.iinpasttT,  I'a 

I.iilrolK'.  I'a    .... 

I.ifrhl'iin.'.  Pa 

Li'Hi>t(iuii.  I'a 

1  lick  I.'rtvcn,  I'll 

MHrrtis  }l(Nik.  Pa ............... 

Mur.i'tta,  Ohio.   

Mnrlitis  Kerrv,  Oliio 

M:i.-^otitov»  n,  I'a 

.Millon,  \\.\n 

.Moiiioursvillf.  p!i 

Mf-ri'iinlon  n,  W     \a ...... 

.Miiui!il.<\  illf.  \V    Va .. . . — 

Moiinl  Plciivai  t,  i'a 

Mi>iiiit  I  iiioii,  I'll .. ,. 

Niilrotif.  I'a 

Ni'»   Kcn.siriKion.  Pa 

Ni-w  ^tllrtin^vilk•.  VV.  Va. 

Nitro.  W.  Va 

Oil  (.ily.  Pa 

Piirktr.-iliiirp.  W  .  \'a 

Phila(lil|ilii:i.  Pa 

Phili(>>t>iirv.  Pa 

l)unr!)iis\ ill*',  la 

KIkiiis,  W    Va 

Kairniont,  W  .  \a 

Kraiikliii,  I'a 

(lolli|i<  li»,  Oliio 

(;c(t\sliiirc.  Pa 

(iloiiilaU- ... 

(iU'llvlllO,  \\  .  \'U 

(irr.fton,  W.  Va  

(iruiit.-N  ille,  U  .  Na...... .... 

(trrcn.sl  urp,  I'a 

( irwmip,  ky 

<ir(i\c  (  ity,  la 

ilHtiovcr.  la 

IlarrL-^l  lire,  I'a 

Iloliiilaysl  i;ri'.  P« 

ll(.l!l<la.\  >  Covf.  W    V« 

IIuiililii:<!(ili.  I'n 

lIuniinKirti,  \V    Va 

Ilnrricaiif,  \V.  Va 

Imliaiin   Pa .. 

1  run  tot.,  Oliio 

Irwin,  Pa 

Jack'on.  Ohio 

.MiooDH,  I'a 

.\Nhlanil,  Ky ..... 

I'clin-^toi',  W.  \a . .. 

I'rllrfoiili",  Pa.  .. 

IMairsvilli-,  Pa..... 

lir^ckcnriil^T,  Pa.... 

I'r.  'n'lcrt.  Ohio 

I  I.  .frion,  >v.  \'a 

Hi:(  khninon,  \\     Va .. 

p.  Ill  Iff,  I'n 

("nrK-n.-il  iirp,  Pa 

fiulivlf,  I'a 

(linrT'l  (T'l'iiri!,  I'a.. 
CharU'ston,  W. 

Chester,  Pa 

Clarksiiiin:,  ^\ 
Cliiyitiont,  L'll 
t'liarfi«'l<l.  I'n 

'  .\i>ril  ll'43  nKiiresntinibtiHl. 

'  Air  tu all  I  ick-up  ier\  Ux  nui  «taML<hed, 


Va 


1,700 

B,  317 

CTl, «.'.!» 

3,3IM 

4,  4:« 
40,  474 

L.tm 

3,  %'4 
2,10*1 
11.714 
^244 

8.  tc; 

1,  KX" 

JO,  :«4 

2.4<>l 

4,  4WI 
3.\  442 

K.  .v.  I 
H,  «l.».^ 

21, 7W 
10.  AM 
II, '■'"■3 

"».  07n 
13, -jyi 

4-2.  r*)2 

HI.  an 

■VTM 

u\,<\u\ 

i:\.  2N4 

4,  4»« 
13.(117 
II),  TV.I 

4.  w" 
14,  .'.14 

u.  :(t4. 
;<.  sn 

I.  ■M*\ 

2.710 

l^  tsv, 

14,  ItU 

,'-,  »-iv« 
4.HW 

7,  IK'O 

:.3.  V<M 

ZoU 

3,  (*Xt 

:0,  '2.M 

30.  0M« 

I,lj31,:f34 

3,  i*v 

rcwt 

7.  34.'> 

2:1.  ('.i.') 

m.  :'.V4 

7.  K  « 

5.. '1*4 

I.  "**> 

7.717 
I.  011(1 

10.  r.Tii 

1,  H'o 

«.  ISfi 

13,  3V0 

83.  bU3 

5,W,« 

4,  4Wt 
7,.W8 

7»,  7h| 

l,:i(io 

10.  03R 
l.V  MO 
3.443 
6.VI22 
Ml,t.71 
•.V. .':'« 

1.  .'CO 
4.  MM 
.«•,  ilni 
f.,  2M 

i.  y.\i 

2.  (KiO 
4.  .174 

:4,44)> 
12.  '('1 
1.3,tt«*4 
l.%((!3 
f.7.  >2 
!M.  ■;7H 
3(1.  4.'>3 

3.  MIO 


H3 
101,  370 

:u)o 

Ml 

(•) 
S74 

22A 
42W 
377 
V) 

ess 

31'. 

737 

l.TUf. 

4<'iO 
b.M 

2.22V 
JSM 

2.314 
MU 
M* 

4.  TWJ 
Wr.' 
3:<U 

?.M0 

l..'AS 
4.=.! 
^37 
(') 
►fi2 
47.^ 

1..'177 

l.UO 
{') 
l.V, 

Ilih 
2.  W.' 
r.w 
(-H 
37t; 
4.'m 
1.S44 
4hl 
2.'.7 

2.  W'lH 

3.  f.71 

^l'.  no 

701 
71 

1,  .'lOO 

2,  (W4 
3,013 

filll 

V75 

f.2 

7-.'.1 

T'.r; 

4r2 
2^7 

l.Hfl 

\im 

1. 4.'.o 

1,  .174 

22V 

400 

»,M0 

12.1 

1.  .143 

1.01 1 

530 

.MV 

1,7W) 

1.  02t'. 

2«l 

537 


1, 


121) 
70 

2.  :;.;i 

1.  *«10 
3,012 
I.  323 
1.  510 
411 
W7 


2.f-4 

4<iV 

V.  040 

i.Mrj 

l.'>3!» 

7h;i 
4,  IV4 
1.  21,1 
1<W 

1,111 
1,210 

1,  iy:rz 

470 

>.i 

.'07 

2, 1104 

4.  tM'J 
l.l>4l 
l,»"ili3 
ft.  '.»3U 

1.  IW 
4.  loy 

2,417 

2.  ('m*! 
7.  3-.'7 
1,  7>»W 

.'J»S 

T,  Ky9 
4,  <« 
1,  iiJii 
572 
1,072 
I,1W 
1,(C(2 

3,  HI..1 

•2.  «:.j 

1.  :'j'< 
n»\ 

p.  ivs 

2,  ("77 

1,  mi 

i4h 

M4 
l.'.-S.s 
-.',  1 1 4 

rw 

4,H4J 
111.  221 

o7,  nyo 
1. 7:« 

.S3 1 

5. 2:ti 

4,  l«7 

2,  (IIH 

1.  3»i4 

.U.I 

1.3"J4 

3,264 

3.  2A4 

1.  y:i6 

r.i.i 

2.  Hi 

2.  sua 

i.  3.1'.t 

734 

1.  17.', 

1.  4'.r, 
13.  ><.'i2 

402 

3.  yi« 
•2,  r.'J-i 
1.210 
l.;«i. 

2.  '.»«7 

3.  737 

•  .XII 

1.  1V<. 
1.  UK, 

31'.» 
l.W.S 

:.,.-.!.  I 

^.■.2 

•.'.  7W1 
V,  37H 

4.  Ill 
b,  r,14 

7«'> 


3,  2.'ii 

140.  V12 

4.  IH*' 
ft.  IIH 
:i.  417 

l^  .wj 

1I.7IV4 
3.UM 
1,U13 
2.«M 
3.  :w«» 
4.1W,* 
4.HK7 
■A  OH 

3,  H4U 

1 ,  iV)  t 
10.  .Vt'» 

4.41.1 
4.040 

22.  xn 

.V40U 

13,  ,V« 
('..  7)M) 
.1,  V02 

111.  7i>H 
7,  OlM 

2,  i'wl.'i 
21.  .17H 
11,741 

7,  51 1 

4,  Kii 
•1,313 
7,147 
Z  (.72 

lii.27<i 

5,  ai<» 

4,  <TJ>\ 

1.  122 

1.  ••.11 
1I,HI7 

H,  292 
:i,  (KTI 
4.174 
2.urj 
4,  HIM 
7.  i>»« 
I..VW 
10.  H2H 

3.1.  jm 

3;!,  201 

•"..  l»18 

l,tf7l 

U.  711 

K  34'J 

f..  7.^4 

3.<W 

Mj 

3.  107 
(i,4V4 
■i7l5 

1I.5N9 

l.ti07 

7.  .173 

11.7V5 

6^i,y4H 

2,  VI ft 
2.  7^3 

4.  4M3 
5«.  703 

719 

14.  .U.'J 
V.  IMI 
3  7'.«» 
3.7V* 

1M««7 
7,nU 
1,444 
1,  1^1 
4.  MIS 

1.  '«.'l 

.1.  '«7'.l 
?..4 

e.  rivi 
17.  Mil 

2.27-» 
ll.Olt 

10.  (IHl 

i7.til3 
V,  417 

11.  17.1 
1.  Vrj 
7.  (.40 
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Air-mail  letters  d.apatchcd  via  air  pick-up — Continued 


City 


CoaU'jvillo.  I'a 

I'oluiiibia,  Pa 

Conncllsvillp.  Pa... 

Corry.  I'a 

Du  Hoi.«,  I'a 

Hunlar.  I'a 

1  njnliar.  IV .  Va 

A\fll^:l'urc,  W.  Va.. 

\Veli>.ton,  ()hio 

\Vc>t  ("hcrter.  Pa.. 
\\  c>"t  Nt'wlon,  Ptt.. 
Wcyton.  W.  Va 

^\  hci-iinc,  ^\   v»  . 

W  illianjtburc.  I'a.. 
\VII!iaro«lK-rt,  Pa... 
M  ilmiiiirton,  I.'ol.. 

^ork.  Pa 

Yoanfsvilk,  I'a 


Total 


Population 

April  1641 

April  1942 

April  I '.'43  » 

l3.fi8S 

303 

S41 

4, 2^0 

WJM 

214 

f^kS 

2,  -226 

13,  532 

fOS 

2,  3H3 

12. 4>*) 

7,1.12 

4li7 

1,  ()73 

5.  Ml 

12,  li.'>V 

2,3iy 

3,  !«.10 

10.0.^> 

1.300 

121 

41S 

2.V.i 

4.  1>«V 

120 

MS 

•2.  i:j 

«i,  3W« 

7(4 

l.W< 

.'..01.' 

.1,  31i( 

442 

1.1IK3 

3.  in 

13,  1S7 

J"72 

1.1104 

3.  HHS 

2.  wa 

("; 

6>2 

2.  53V 

h.fAf, 

791 

2.714 

5.  IXVi 

CI,  007 

4,2M 

14.  tt23 

34.VN2 

l.CW 

(») 

r^ 

1.4.1.3 

44.  ■.'•52 

1,771 

3.  ~tiX 

Is.  073 

112.  '.04 

5. 0»;4 

10.  l.'-O 

•22.  W3.1 

W..  W.6 

2.  443 

i.2«a 

16.S.SJI 

1,VU7 

(') 

lil4 

C*46 

4,  329.  M8 

275.  2iy 

40^.  (I4C 

1.244.4l!i 

«  April  I'.  43  huirc*  estiroaifU.        '  A'r-mnll-p:ck-up  irrvkf  not  ertablislMd. 


Extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act 


EXIENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  ficm  the 
Washington  Eii'ninp  Star  of  May  10, 
1943: 

DANGEROUS   AMENDMENTS 

Passace  of  a  bill  to  extcnid  the  life  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  viriually 
conceded  Howevrr,  there  are  more  ways  of 
killing  a  cat  than  choking  it  to  death  with 
cream,  and  it  Is  possible  to  nullify  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  by  amendment  Former 
opponents  of  the  act  are  proposing  a  series 
of  amendments  They  have  come  around  to 
the  position  that  It  is  all  right  to  continue 
the  law  in  effect— but  there  must  be  a  veto 
power  placed  in  the  hands  of  Congress  on 
all  the&e  trade  agreements  And  there  must 
be  authority  to  take  provisions  of  these  re- 
ciprocal trade  apreomeiits  into  the  court?.  U 
any  one  is  injured  or  believes  he  is  Injured 

The  bill,  extending  for  a  3-year  period  the 
life  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Is  now  be- 
fore the  House  It  successluUy  ran  the 
gantlet  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
without  nmcndmcnt.  de.splte  the  efforts  of 
the  Repub. leans  and  one  E>emocratlc  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  ln.=ert  them.  With 
the  political  division  in  the  House  almost 
equal.  It  1?  ca'^y  to  see  what  may  happen  if 
the  Republicans  stand  solidly  for  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  and  a  few,  a  veiy  few. 
Democrats  join  with  them 

It  will  be  unfortunate  both  from  the  roint 
of  view  of  the  country  and  of  the  Republican 
Party  if  the  Grand  Old  Party  force.s  in  the 
House  are  able  to  rally  enough  strength  to 
force  the?e  amendments  into  the  bill.  In 
the  fir.«t  place,  these  amendments  would  only 

eerve  to  hamper  the  operation  oT  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  In  the  second  place,  such 
amendments,  which  obviously  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  rest  of  the  wi.rld  as  a  defin.te 
withdrawal  from  the  principle  of  necctiated 
reciprocal  trade  apretmcn..  would  give  an 
Impression  that  the  tinlted  States  w.ts  In- 
clined once  more  to  withdraw  Into  Its  shell, 
turtlelike 

The  Interpretation  would  be  that  this 
country  wan  turning  isolatlcnUt  again.    This 
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would  di.sccurage  iho.->e  nations  which  hope 
for  liiteriia'i.;oniil   cooperation    after   the   war. 

More  particularly,  hcwtver.  Wwuld  such  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  mean  th;a  the  RrpuLl.can 
Party  clings  to  kolationlsm.  Wliether  this  is 
good  politics  ot.  not  time  alcne  wul  tell.  The 
hope  of  a  great  many  Americans,  including 
Republicans.  Demcxrats,  and  independents, 
Is  that  Lsolationism  as  a  policy  for  this  coun- 
try IS  cut. 

It  is  argued  that  gi«ri  reasons  exist  why 
Conires-s  should  have  a  veto  power  ever  these 
trade  agjreements.  Why  should  the  rcpie- 
sentatives  of  the  pcopU  be  denied  tliis  power? 
One  reason  Is  that  thcie  would  be  presented 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  logrolling,  the 
cooperative  r.ction  of  special  groups  to  get 
the  term?  they  desire  when  tariff  duties  are 
fixed.  These  groups  under  a  you-scratch- 
niy-back-f.nd-rU-scratch-your.s  policy  would 
be  in  a  position  to  veto,  or  hold  up  for  a  lor.g 
time,  reclprccal  trade  agreements  between  tlie 
United  States  and  friendly  nations. 

As  the  law  now  stands.  It  must  be  revived 
every  3  years.  If  there  is  any  abuse  Congress 
can  either  repeal  it  or  refuse  to  reenact  it  at 
the  end  of  a  3-year  period.  That  is  where 
the  Re.oresentatives  of  tlie  people  exeicisa 
their  coutiol. 


Good  Luck,  Fighting  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    ^51CHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  Joe  Cu.  ran.-?,  how  many  Lew  -  Mer- 
ri^.^  are  in  thi.s  country?  If  you  do  not 
know  who  they  are,  Wcstbrook  Pcgler 
introduces  them  to  you: 

Los  Ancetes.  May  11 — Well,  so  long,  sport. 
Take  care  of  yourself.  It  is  tough  to  be 
leaving  the  little  woman  and  your  good  job. 
You  certainly  show  the  American  spirit,  you 
two  kld.s.  only  3  years  married  and  with  ail 
your  plans  and  dreams. 

Y<ni  will  be  in  good  company,  anyway,  in 
the  Army  and  when  she  goes  to  work  in  the 
war  factory  she  will  find  a  lot  of  other  Br.e 
girls  in  the  same  fix— husbands  away,  homes 
broken.  There  are  a  couple  of  f\ne.  upstand- 
ing', patriotic  Americans  tnat  you  probably 
Won't  be  meeting  In  the  Army,  though.  Not 
j    U  they  can  help  it. 


One  is  Jce  Cu*ran.  president  cf  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union.  That  boy  is  Amer- 
ican through  and  tlui)uph,  like  Earl  Brcwdcr, 
and  nobody  in  this  land  is  nio.e  eaer  to  send 
ytiu  walking  up  s  ^ine  beach  along  the  chan- 
nel coast  thrtiugh  shells  and  machine-gun 
fire  to  cp)en  up  a  second  front  against  the  ag- 
gressors. 

But  Joe  can't  get  away  to  Join  you  Hi^ 
will  be  with  you  in  spirit,  you  understand, 
but  not  in  the  flesh,  because  he  hat  to  stay 
in  New  York  to  run  his  union  and  help  Haiiv 
Bridi^ies  and  his  Communist  hfth  column  cap- 
ture the  east  coast   while  ycu  are   a-'.ny 

Joe  passed  his  physical,  but  the  poor  guy 
Is  essential.  It  broke  his  heait  to  pet  de- 
ferred, but  he  had  to  do  it.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  Americans  wlio  can  write  their  own 
tickets  before  the  draft  boards.  Unloneer; 
get  very  ►pecial  treatment  iii;dcr  orders  fiom 
the  New  Deal  Much  better  tie.itmeiit  than 
cidlnary  si.ps  like  \ru.  ;  po;  i 

When  a  pniiiutir  unloneer  like  Curran 
wants  deferment,  the  iin.f  ns  asV.s  for  it. 
But  he  is  the  union  So  Joe  Ctiiian,  the 
union,  asks  lor  defeimeiu  of  Joe  Cur:aii,  the 
blocdthirsty  s.'cond-frontcr.  and  gets  It. 
Then  Jce  clenches  h;B  nuts  and  shakes  them 
i.t  Hitler  ar.d  yells:  "You  Iciisc.  I  wish  I  could 
get  away  to  slaughter  you  on  that  sccoi.d 
front  ■■ 

He  didn't  always  h:ttp  Hit:er  thoufth.  Tl'.ey 
u.sed  tu  be  pals  Kis  union  used  to  s:iy  that 
this  was  an  i:r.pcnalist  war  and  p.chct  the 
White  House  under  the  slogan.  "The  Yank? 
aren't  coming"  This  hatred  for  Hitler  and 
aggressors  came  ever  Jce's  union  all  of  n 
sudden  on  June  22.  1(^1.  the  day  Hitler  at- 
tacked that  taeaut:ful  democracy  ol  Joe 
Sir.lm 

When  ycu  come  back,  rpcrt— if  you  do 
ccme  back — Jce  Curran  will  be  down  the 
bay  to  meet  your  ship  With  a  glad  hand. 
Not  you.  but  your  ship  He  will  be  down  to 
grabscme  of  that  SlOO  a  week  and  up  that 
his  union  grabbed  from  the  Government 
for  mess  boys  and  oilier  civilian  sa:lors  while 
you  and  the  Navy  cuiineis  aboard  the  same 
ships  are  doing  your  stuff  lor  a  base  pay  cf 
$50  a  month 

Yes:  Joe  has  been  deferred  for  6  monthn. 
He  com.es  up  avzam  m  September,  but  he 
will  still  be  Joe  Curran.  the  one-man  union, 
and  more  indispensable  that  ever,  even 
though  that  second  front  that  he  has  boca 
yelling  for  may  be  going  to  beat  all  hell. 

Another  who  will  be  with  ycu  in  spirit 
but  otherwise  absent  from  that  second  front 
is  the  president  cf  the  United  OfTice  and  Pro- 
fessional Woikers  of  America  They,  caU 
him  Lewis  Merrill  He  pot  deferred  for  an- 
other month  on  April  30.  although  he  was 
classified  I  A  back  in  February.  TlTis  is  an- 
other of  tho.^^e  one-man  unions  and  anotlirr 
of  tho.se  "Yanks  aren't  coming"  outfits  that 
turned  against  apgressicn  when  Adolf  took 
a  srck  at  Uncle  Joe 

Last  Februnry.  wlien  his  nuinher  wa-^  up. 
hLs  union  paper  said  the  union  h'ld  decicled 
to  appeal  for  deferment.  That  meant,  of 
course,  that  Merrill,  as  they  call  him.  in  h.s 
role  of  unicneer.  decided  to  appeal  for  defer- 
ment for  Merrill,  as  they  call  him.  the  verbal 
ccmmandir  It  Is  Just  a  little  scraggly  union 
but  very  important  in  the  war  effmt.  bccausa 
It  is  so  close  to  the  Crmm.uni'-t  Party 

Under  the  New  Deals  ningna  car'a  for 
labor,  the  Warner  Act.  it  can  plant  clerical 
workers  in  Government  offices  and  private 
burines^  houses  and  then,  if  they  pick  up 
any  confidential  information  and  report  it 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  C(  mmunist  Party,  that  Is 
helping  the  war  effort  I  told  you.  didn't  I, 
about  the  member  who  pl.-nted  herself  in 
an  cfflce  in  New  York  and  tipped  ofl  confi- 
dential lnf(  rmatlon  and  brourht  down  a  raid 
of  Communist-front  goons  on  the  prr.Tilscs 
of  her  employer.  Sure,  she  was  a  member 
of  thU  union,  so  essential  to  the  war  cC-it. 
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ti'i  l><l«|<  op'Tl.  MtU  WliCil  yiui  uni  n,  ft<  li- 
lo'iiti  or  CMittU  (*r  i-'luiit)  111)  (litt  Llitl  111  (  111))' 
(111*  Net  K<)  to  the  Jilftiire  pubt-iarU  •tnii 
mU  hc-iKt  KreellnKH  to  Ji^i'  Mtid  U'W>h,  mi  thc-y 
etill  liiiii  itiid  to  Kood  old  Ht'Coiicl  rr<.nt  Cliitr- 
li«  Chaplin,  the  liitrriintlonHltitt.  who  U  kit- 
tliiK  nut  hia  Mcniid  war  In  thr  United  StHttg 
and  veiling  to  yen  to  ti-iir  into  Hitler,  for  him. 
You  miiy  b«"  deeply  indpbifd  to  thrio  boy«. 
But  for  their  (eroclous  speeches,  there  might 
be  no  second  front  for  you  to  fight  on. 


Tfloncy  — The  Most  Important  Issue 
Betore  the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

at   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mj;.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Hou.se  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  fifteenth  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money. 

Mr  President.  I  desire  to  read  a  little  more 
of  what  was  said  )n  1885.  The  Presiden'  hlm- 
■elf  now  refers  to  International  agreement 
Just  as  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  such  a 
thin?  I  quote  now  from  Senate  Executive 
Document  No  29.  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first 
session,  being  a  mtS'-age  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  tranfmlttii.g,  in  response 
to  Sena  e  resolution  of  December  9.  1885.  a 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  Infor- 
mation relative  to  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  Europe  This  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  transmitting  letters  to  Mr  Manton 
Marble  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr. 
Phelps,  our  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  to 
Mr  McLane.  our  Minister  to  France,  etc. 
They  were  Instructed  to  make  full  Inquiry. 
Mr    Phelps  says  to  Mr.  Bayard  (No   4,  p.  5)  : 

■from  these,  as  well  as  other  sources.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  BrltL'^h  Government  will 
inflexibly"— 

Now.    listen.    Mr     President — 

"From  these,  as  well  as  other  sources.  I  am 
satisfied  that  th  British  Government  will  In- 
flexibly adhere  to  their  past  and  present  policy 
in  respect  to  coinage;  that  they  will  not 
depart  from  the  gold  standard  now  and  so 
long  established;  that  they  will  not  t)ecome 
party  Ui  any  International  arrangement  or 
union  for  the  creation  of  a  bimetallic  stand- 
ard or  of  a  common  ratio  k>etween  gold  and 
silver  for  the  purpc  se  of  making  both  an 
unlimited  legal  tender,  nor  adopt  such  double 
standard  or  common  railo  In  Great  Britain. 
On  this  px3tnt  both  political  parties  quite 
concur,  and  I  believe  that  If  either  were  to 
attempt  to  Introduce  such  a  departure  from 
tlie  existing  money  standard  It  would  be 
driven  out  o£  power  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  " 

Now.  I  quote  from  McLane  to  Secretary 
Bayard : 

•'Referring  to  my  separate  dispatch  under 
date  September  11.  I  have  to  renew  the  opin- 
ion therein  expressed,  that  while  France 
would  gladly  receive  the  Intelligence  that  the 
United  States  would  adopt  the  French  ratio 
of  la  J  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  no  consldera- 
tlon  of  future  consequences,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  could  Induce  her  to  adopt  the 
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New  I  lend  from  Hon  Geor|{ii  H  Pendlfion 
to  Ml    Bityitrd   on  page  B: 

"Th)'  tiunenioii  of  Ucrmuny  to  an  interna- 
tloniil  bimelulllc  union,  sufii  its  waa  propoaed 
by  the  United  Sfiiie.-  and  Frniue  In  IBSil.  can 
scarcely  be  expected,  it  seem^  to  me,  within 
any  limit  of  time  now  to  l:e  predicted 

"The  cooperation  of  Germany  in  an  Inter- 
national bimetallic  union  muy  bt  sought  with 
fair  h<5pes  of  success  whenever  It  beccmes 
possible  to  Include  In  such  a  union  England 
and  Russia,  the  former  of  which  seems  to 
cleave  tenaciously  to  her  gold  monometallism, 
while  the  latter  staggers  under  the  evils  ol  a 
depreciated  and  largely  fluctuating  pnper 
money  The  adhesion  of  Enirlnnd  at  lea^t  is 
certainly  now.  and  would  probably  for  an  In- 
definite period  be,  regarded  by  Germany  as 
a  sine  qua  non  " 

1  will  read  a  few  more  extracts  from  this 
document  There  was  an  International 
monetary  conference  of  the  Latin  Union  held 
in  Paris  in  1885  among  European  nations 
only,  at  some  exposition  there,  and  Mr. 
George  Walker  was  delegated  by  I>resldent 
Cleveland  to  represent  the  United  States  I 
wish  to  re.id  a  few  lines  to  show  the  financial 
standing  of  the  administration  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Walker  was  consul-general  where,  and  tnis 
Is  his  observation  addressed  to  the  delegates 
of  the  Latin  monetary  union  assembled  In 
conference  at  Paris  July  20,    1885: 

"I  am  instructed  to  say  to  yoti  that  the 
policy  of  the  new  American  Government,  in 
resfject  to  the  continuance  of  silver  coinage, 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  It.s  predecessors. 
The  newly  elected  President,  Mr  Cleveland, 
on  the  24th  of  February  last,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  addres-sed  to  him  by  certain  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  before  his 
assumption  of  office,  declared  his  opinions 
very  frankly  on  the  silver  question,  and 
showed  himself  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  Presidents  who  have  preceded  him.  on 
the  essential  question  now  under  discussion 
in  the  United  States — namely,  the  continu- 
ance of  sliver  coinage  imder  the  B!and  bill. 
Le  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  It  was.  In 
his  opinion,  the  duty  of  Congress  to  suspend 
further  couinge. 

"He  declared  that  n  disastrous  crisis  was 
close  at  hand  In  which  gold  Is  likely  to  dis- 
appear from  circulation  and  when  we  shall 
be  reduced  to  silver  alone:  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  silver  coinage  law  the  flow  of 
geld  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  had  been 
steadily  diminished,  and  that  sliver  and  silver 
certificates  had  displaced,  and  were  then  dis- 
placing gold  In  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  sum 
of  gold  available  for  the  payment  of  the 
gold  ob'lgatlons  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  called 
greenbacks,  if  not  already  encroached  upon. 
was  perilously  near  «uch  an  encroachment. 

"These  being  the  facts  of  our  present  con- 
dition, our  danger,  and  our  duty  to  avert  the 
danger  seemed  to  the  President  to  be  plain. 
To  maintain  and  to  continue  In  use  the  mass 
Ol  our  gold  coin  is  possible  by  a  present  sus- 
pension of  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver, 
and  the  Preslder:i  affirmed  that  he  was  net 
aware  that  by  any  other  method  It  Is  pos- 
sible." 

That  Is  a  beautiful  message  to  convey  to 
blmetalllsts  in  Europe  In  1885.  that  this 
country  was  going  tc  destruction,  that  our 
gold  was  being  driven  out  of  the  country  and 
out  of  our  Treasury,  and  that  we  would  not 
have  gold  enough  left  to  redeem  the  green- 
backs.    These  dire  disasters  are  repeated  as 
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found  in  the  i=,.  .  -•  of  the  United  States 
coniuU.  October  1887.  volume  24.  I  will 
read  Just  enough  to  give  an  Idea  of  his  views. 
Remimbci.  this  la  the  s.ime  gentleman  who 
had  the  cxap.gerated  Idea  in  his  mind  of 
mountains  of  silver  In  Mexico,  and  how  the 
silver  metal  could  be  nieited  away  from  it 
and  prt  duced  In  an  cpen  hearth,  as  it  were. 
Mr  Atkinson's  report  Is  dated  October  1. 
18o7.     He  says: 

'1  have  further  stated  that  If  the  principal 
commercial  and  manufacturing  states  of 
Europe  had  no  Immediate  Intention  of 
changing  from  the  present  status  of  a  limited 
coinage  of  sllve.  for  subsidiary  use,  the 
standard  of  full  legal  tender  being  limited  In 
practice  to  gold  coin  only,  then  It  might  tie- 
come  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
take  action  to  maintain  the  gold  dollar  as 
the  unit  of  value  according  to  the  present 
statute,  and  for  the  Executive  to  recommend 
to  Congress  suitable  measures,  if  any  further 
action  Is  necessary,  to  maintain  permanently 
the  present  interchangeable  quality  or  con- 
vertibility of  our  currency  Intf)  gold  coin  on 
demand,  whether  consisting  of  notes,  silver 
coin,  or  silver  certificates  ' 

A  magnificent  representative  of  bimetal- 
lism In  the  United  States,  going  to  Europe  as 
representing  President  Cleveland's  first  ad- 
ministration, and  telUiu'  them  that  he 
wanted  to  know  what  they  were  doing,  and 
If  they  did  not  do  something  it  might  be- 
come necessary  for  the  United  States  "to 
maintain  the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value 
according  to  the  present  statute,  and  for  the 
Executive  to  recommend  tc  Congress  suit- 
able measures.  11  any  further  recognition  Is 
nece.ssary.  to  maintain  permanently  the 
present  Interchangeable  quality  or  converti- 
bility of  oyr  currency  into  gold  coin  on  de- 
mand, whether  consisting  oJ  notes,  silver 
coin,  or  Sliver  certificates  "  This  Is  remark- 
able language  for  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  In  a  foreign  country  attempting  to 
establLsh  bimetallism  Permit  me  to  say  that 
tod  often  In  our  efforts  for  international  bi- 
metallism have  we  been  represented  In  the 
same  way,  beginning  at  th(  statistical  con- 
gress In  1863  and  the  monetary  conference 
of  1865.  and  so  on      But  he  says: 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  efforts 
In  this  direction  may  have  partly  removed 
the  dread  of  a  prospective  avalanche  of  sil- 
ver, as  It  Is  sometimes  called,  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  Amorlca,  especially  from  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  fear,  which  has 
been  perhiips  the  most  p"teni  cause  ol  the 
unwillingness  even  to  consider  the  question 
of  bime»allism,  may  be  wholly  removed  by 
the  further  Investigation  as  to  the  relative 
production  of  silver  and  gold  which  may  en- 
sue Another  dread  may  also  have  been  re- 
moved, to  wit.  that  of  a  sudden  change  of 
policy  In  the  United  States  leading  to  the 
cessation  of  silver  coinage  and  also  to  the 
possible  attempt  to  dispose  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  present  stock  of  sliver  coin  " 

Oh.  yes:  he  has  disabused  the  mind  of  that, 
and  yet  told  them  that  we  would  do  It. 
What  is  his  belief?  Here  Is  the  point  that 
I  wish  specially  to  bring  out: 

"1  Thel'e  is  no  prospect  of  any  change  in 
the  present  monetary  system  of  European 
states  which  can  modify  or  infiuence  tlie 
financial  policy  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time. 
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4  Tims  Is  no  indlcstion  ihut  ihs  tubject 
of  hlnieiallikiu  hits  rt:c«ivi.d  any  inielliKfnl 
or  Milous  (on*iderailcjn  outside  of  a  small 
cirrlu  in  e«(  i»  coiinirv  named,  as  a  prohuble 
or  po6.slble  teimdy  for  the  ixlbtlng  causes  of 
itlletied  depit      .  >ii   in   trade 

'4  Ihiie  l^  no  confclderable  politically  or- 
ganized bndy  of  infiuentlBl  persons  In  sither 
country  with  whom  a  combination  could  be 
made,  if  such  a  combination  or  cooperation 
were  desirable  on  the  part  of  a  similar  body 
in  the  United  States  for  promoting  any  defi- 
nite or  practicable  measures  ol  legislation  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  bimetallic 
theory  according  to  the  commonly  accepted 
meaning  ol  that  term  The  discussion  Is  as 
yet  almost  wholly  personal,  and  without  con- 
centration of  purpose  or  the  presentation 
of  any  well -devised  measure  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  " 

Mr  President.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  this 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone  that 
bimetallism  by  International  agreement  Is 
an  impossibility  It  Is  useless  for  us  to  waste 
time  in  trying  to  get  foreign  nations  to  agree 
upon  international  bimetallism  with  us 

The  quotation  I  have  Just  read  Is  a  graphic, 
pninful.  and  yet,  doubtless,  truthful  state- 
ment of  the  views  and  opinions  generally 
prevalent  in  Europe  In  regard  to  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  our  Government.  Their 
origin  is  easily  traced,  and  Mr  Atkinson  is  in 
prrt  responsible  for  their  existence. 

Tlie  financiers,  statisticians,  and  business- 
men of  Europe  read  and  believed  all  the 
exaggerations,  to  use  a  very  mild  term,  in 
regard  to  the  certain  deluge  of  the  world 
with  the  precious  metals,  and  the  statements 
made  In  our  effoits  to  establish  the  single 
gold  standard  and  the  resulting  action  and 
legislation  of  our  own  and  their  own  govern- 
ments, discriminating  In  favor  of  gold  and 
ar;ainEt  sliver,  and  then  os  soon  as  gold  had 
been  enthroned  as  the  only  money,  the 
changed  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  gold 
monometallists  In  this  country  as  to  the  ex- 
cessive production  of  silver,  and  then  the 
bitter  denunciations  poured  out  against  every 
effort  made  in  this  country  to  restore  silver 
as  n  money  metal  and  the  unlounded  state- 
ments as  to  the  production  of  silver  and  the 
refusal  ol  our  own  people  to  u.se  the  silver 
doUars'as  money,  and  very  naturally  came  to 
entertain  the  views,  opinions,  and  feelings 
so  forcibly  stated  by  Mr   Atkinson. 
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EXTEr:SiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

OF    UIAH 

i::  niE  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr,  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr,  Speak- 
er under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recchd.  I  include  the  followinp; 
.•speech  delivered  by  me  at  the  American 
Rf  ad  Convention  in  Chicago  on  May  6, 
1943: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  ofUcers  of  this  organization  for  the  many 
courtesies  that  have  been  extended  to  me  and 
for  this  Invitation  to  meet  with  you  and  take 
part  in  your  program     1  lully  realize  that  In 
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ui.d  a  nainiim  ol  iIil-  H"Ubt!  L'oinniiiiri-'  in 
RoiidM,  I  havf  Lome  to  Uiuk  {orv.uiU  lu  itubit 
uDiiuut  nit^eiinga  i<r  reunions— in  ttnticipu- 
lion  of  the  pkusttnt  uisocitttions  and  iha 
highly  inhtruiiivf  duruBtu  ns  of  uad  piub- 
leins  by  Ihe  lortnioht  txptits  in  the  held. 
We  In  Congreh.s,  and  ^■^I)(lU^lly  \\n'  nienibeis 
of  the  Roads  Commit  let-,  have  conhdencf  in 
your  oftlcluls  and  this  a.-v'-odation  We  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  we  have  received  in 
connection  with  Icgi-latlon  affecting  the  Fed- 
eral highway  propram 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  sincere 
Interest  you  arc  displaying  in  pest -war  ccn- 
diilons  The  interchange  of  ideas  here  In 
progress,  coupled  with  the  comprehensive  re- 
search of  which  ycu  men  are  capable,  cannct 
avoid  being  one  of  the  most  inipcrtant  lac- 
tors  in  bridgini;  the  gap  between  war  and 
peace.  Your  own  initiative  has  launched 
your  post-war  efforts.  For  me  to  urge  you 
to  keep  up  the  excellent  work  would  be  use- 
less and  idle  tr.lk  Winning  the  peace  is  not 
a  job  we  can  postpone  until  the  war  is  won. 
It  is  how  we  wcrk  and  how  we  plan  while 
Winning  the  war  that  will  spell  victory  or  de- 
feat in  the  battle  for  a  worth-while  peace. 

Seventeen  months  ago  the  very  bcttcm 
seemed  to  drop  out  of  civilization  as  we  had 
come  to  know  it.  We  were  confronted  over- 
nlpht  with  what  would  have  been  certain  and 
immediate  disaster  but  for  the  failure  of  the 
enemy  to  capitalize  on  cur  complete  unpre- 
parcdness  We  are  Just  now  beginning:  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  total  war.  Our 
peacetime  economy  has  been  changed  beyond 
recognition.  But  there  must  come  a  time 
when  the  war  will  end  And  its  coming  may 
be  even  m.ore  unexpected  When  that  time 
comes,  if  we  allow  it  to  catch  us  oir  guaid. 
more  than  half  the  adult  population  of  the 
Nation,  whose  efforts  are  wholly  cr  partially 
devoted  to  winning  the  war.  will  be  caught 
holding  the  proverbial  bag,  full  cf  a  peace 
that  was  not  worth  a  fraction  ol  the  sacrifice 

Each  time  we  have  engaged  in  war  it  has 
t;ikon  us  many  miserable  years  to  climb  back 
onto  our  feet  But  this  is  a  war  tha»  sur- 
p.usses  our  wildest  nightmares.  This  time  we 
must  meet  the  peace  and  remain  on  our  feet, 
or  we  may  .stay  down  forever.  To  have 
doubted  the  inevitability  of  war  was  unfor- 
tunate, but  a  common  fault,  and  our  lack 
of  preparation  was  understandable  But  to 
dny  that  the  war  will  end,  and  to  fail  to 
make  plan.=  for  that  day  is  inexcusable  folly. 

And  when  I  say  plans.  I  mean  a  lully 
worked  out  program,  complete  with  spec:H- 
cations,  cost  estimates,  and  other  preliminary 
details.  I  mean  plans  so  complete  that  the 
first  pinch  of  war  industry  lay-offs  can  be 
relieved  without  doing  injury;  so  complete 
thj.t  materials  can  be  absorbed  as  seen  as 
industry  can  convert  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion. Much  of  this  work  must  be  done  by  the 
road  builders.  Your  place  in  the  post-war 
picture  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  waste  your  time  with 
a  discourse  on  the  evils  of  war.  the  blessings 
of  peace,  and  the  economic  difficulty  of  sp'in- 
nin'j  the  space  between  I'm  here  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Roads  Committee,  and  as 
such  1  hope  to  point  out  the  post-war  road 
problems  from  the   le:.^islative  point  of  view. 

The  best  guaranty  we  can  havf  cf  post-war 
prosperity  is  to  i^repare  a  backlog  of  public 
projects  sufficiently  large  to  absorb  the  men 
and  materials  to  be  released  at  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  As  road  builders,  you  men  well 
know  that  we  need  not  look  for  projects. 
Tlie  planning  of  reads  in  the  past  has  too 
often  Ignored  the  future.  Obsole.-cence  has 
often    been    noticed    creeping    m    bilore    the 
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tliiir*  lb  p.iiiilt'il  oiil  III  u  U'lt-iil  ii'|ioii  ou 
liigliwuy  I  oiidiiiKiib  in  tiiL'  htutt-  ut  Muiyiniid. 
'Ihu  ripoii  liMfii  (i  DOU  kiiuip  LUivts  all  uod 
which  It  u  uiiMile  to  dilve  at  iioniuil  tpnd; 
l,f)()0  Bleep  giudcb  which  delay  the  fiee  move- 
nunl  of  l)a^>enger  vchicleh  bemuse  of  tlow- 
movmg  tiiiiks,  e  000  locations  wheie  tb- 
Ftructioiib  limit  sight  diMaiice,-  and  produce 
trartic  hitzard'-;  moie  than  400  inadequiUe 
bridges;  excesMve  mileage  ol  low-type  tuilac- 
Ing  which  requiiof.  luavy  mainieuance  <x- 
penditure;  many  miles  of  deteriorated  .-ur- 
faces;  Inadequate  iranscity  connecticn.=^;  in- 
adequate rights-of-way.  and  pavements 
much    too    narrow    fcr    safe    travel. 

This  Is  the  type  of  work  that  awaits  us. 
And  the  conditions  in  Maryland  speak  for 
the  entire  United  States  We  don't  have  to 
look  for  it.  It  meets  us  at  every  corner,  in 
every  stretch  of  highway.  The  Job  ib  un- 
limited. 

The  House  Committee  on  Roads  Is  now 
preparing  to  consider  two  bills  designed  to 
meet  present  and  pest- war  problems.  We 
Sincerely  hcpe  to  have  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery thoroughly  set  up.  greased,  and  ready 
to  move  forward  v.hen  the  present  conflict 
comes  to  an  end. 

Most  urgent  on  our  program  Is  the  bill 
H.  R.  2113.  which  would  take  care  of  present 
needs,  and  start  the  ball  rolling  for  a 
planned  future. 

In  January  1C43  the  total  balances  in  the 
lederal  road  fund  apportioned  to  the  various 
States  for  projects  amounted  to  about  $175.- 
000.000  Were  U  not  for  present  restrictions, 
brought  about  by  our  being  at  war.  this 
money  would  now  be  at  work  on  projects 
which  were  deemed  essential  before  the  war 
began  The  need  for  these  projects  has  been 
multipHed  by  war  traffic,  yet.  under  present 
law.  all  unexpended  Federal-aid  balances  in 
the  rcid  funds  of  the  individual  States  will 
revert  to  the  Federal  Government  on  June 
30 — the  end  ol  the  present  fi.=cal  year  Since 
some  States  have  used  a  larger  percentage 
of  their  funds  than  others,  and  since  a  great 
many  of  the  projects  were  already  under  way 
before  the  war,  it  seems  imperatue  that  legis- 
lation should  be  passed  suspending  the  provi- 
sions  requiring  the  reversion  and  reallocation 
of  these  funds.  This  is  the  main  purpose  of 
H.  R,  2113, 

In  addition,  this  bill  has  the  further  pur- 
pose of  making  the  existing  funds  avail::bie 
for  use  by  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
In  cooperation  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  nghts-ol-way  and 
for  the  making  of  surveys  and  plans  for  high- 
way projects  to  be  constructed  m  the  post- 
war period.  Since  the  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  delaying 
factors  in  read  construction,  legislation 
should  be  enacted  immediately  enabl.ng  the 
States  and  the  Public  Roads  Administration 
to  begin  negotiations  now  fcr  rights-of-way 
that  will  be  required  when  the  war  ends  Tlie 
Roads  Committee  is  now  awaiting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
before  proceeding  with  short  hei\rings  on  this 
bill.  All  indications  seem  to  point  toward  the 
early  enactment  of  thu  legislation  in  substan- 
tially  Its    present   form 

With  the  groundw(;rk  cf  a  pest-war  pro- 
gram laid  in  the  enactment  el  H.  R  2113.  the 
Roads  Committee  will  fucus  Its  attention 
u!>cn  more  comprehensive  legislation  de- 
signed to  m.eet  the  problems  that  will  soon 
confront  us.  The  bill  that  w(  uld  form  the 
basis  for  a  solution  to  the^e  problem'  H  R 
2426.  is  now  In  Its  preliminary  stage  m  Con- 
gress.    It  has  been  endoistd  whwiehciiried.y 
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and  unanimously  by  the  State  highway  offi- 
cials. Exhaustive  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  and  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion by   the  House  Roads  Committee  of  the 

..w.>im  r..>.H  nmKlam  mill  hA  iinHor  fcnv  In  n  few 


partments  should  be  treated  separately  by 
the  Roads  Administration.  Siiice  many  of 
the  most  urgently  needed  Improvements  are 
centered  In  urb.m  t.reas.  it  may  be  that  such 
a   Dlan    has  sufliclent    merit    to    warrant    its 


Voice,  Anurican  Czechs  In  Chic  _ 
scribed  over  f2.000.000  this  month  tuWUtf  tbM 
cost  of  a  new  cruiter  for  our  Navy  to  replace 
the  Chicago  which  was  lost  at  Guadalcanal, 
This  record  places  your  compatriots  at  the 
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ried  out  by  an  engineer  named  Gustav  Liden- 
thal.  He  was  born  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
educated  in  the  Brno  Technic  Czechoslo- 
vaks have  also  won  recognition  In  American 


ever  faced  a  nation  at  war.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  west  coast  realizes  the 
horrible  danger  of  forest  fires  raging  up 

and  dnun  thp  vast  rxnan^p  nf  hie'  wnnris 


bombs  through  tlie  vast  wooded  stretches 
of  our  Pacific  coast.  The  very  mention  of 
such  a  possibility  Ls  dreadful  enough  to 
hornfv  the  Nation. 


i 
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and  unanimously  by  the  State  highway  offi- 
cials. Exhaustive  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  and  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  the  House  Roads  Committee  of  the 
entire  road  problem  will  be  under  way  In  a  lew 
week*. 

As  this  bill  Is  now  written,  it  authorizes 
an  apprtipnation  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
of  $3,000,000,000  which  would  become  availa- 
ble at  •^e  rate  of  $1,000.000  000  each  year  for 
3  years,  beginning  Immediately  upon  the 
termination  of  the  present  emergency.  Ap- 
portionment of  this  money  among  the  vari- 
ous states  would  beprin  within  30  days  after 
the  pas-'age  of  the  art  With  sucli  a  guar- 
anty of  Federal  funds  for  the  post-war  use 
by  highways  departments  of  the  various 
States,  the  States  will  be  willing  ai\d  anxious 
to  proceed  with  the  neces5ary  planning  a?^d 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  Without  this 
a-^FUrance  little  In  the  way  of  State  planning 
can  be  expectod  The  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  various  States — 
binding  the  Federal  Oovernment  contrac- 
tually to  meet  it."  «hare  of  the  burden  when 
the  construction  is  commenced. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  a  new  formula 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  The  present 
formula  is  based  one-third  on  State  area,  one- 
third  on  population,  and  one-third  on  post- 
road  mileage  In  drafting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, we  have  done  so  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  by  far  the  great«r  proportion  of 
-highway  traffic  Is  In  and  around  the  urban 
centers  We  have  realized  that  our  major  Job 
In  the  future  will  be  to  provide  adequate  belt 
routes  around  and  adequate  arterial  high- 
ways Into  and  through  these  centers  -  and. 
In  doing  the  job.  to  provide  the  ofT-street 
parking  facilities  within  the  cities  necessary 
to  make  the  plan  workable.  We  also  antici- 
pate that  the  labor  and  unemployment  prob- 
lems will  be  nnst  acute  In  the  thUk'y  Dopu- 
lated  areas.  With  this  In  mind,  the  bill  as 
now  drawn  proposes  a  new  formula  based 
one-half  on  population,  one-fourth  on  area, 
and  one-fourth  on  post-road  mileage  Along 
With  this  provision.  In  order  to  make  certain 
that  funds  will  be  distributed  equitably 
within  the  States,  we  have  Inserted  the  fur- 
ther provision  that  one-half  of  all  the  money 
apportioned  In  a  given  year  will  be  earmarked 
for  Pederal-ald  highways  and  the  remainder 
Will  be  divided  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  In  the  proportion  which  the  popula- 
tion within  each  of  the«e  areas  bears  tc  the 
total  population  of  the  State,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads  would  be  author- 
ized t<j  cooperate  with  the  States  In  the  lo- 
cation, development,  and  construction  of  ofT- 
street  parking  facilities  and  the  construction 
of  highway  facilities  to  give  access  to  and 
between  transportation  terminals  within 
cities.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  share  of  the  expense  would 
be  fixed  at  75  percent. 

The  bill  further  provldts  for  an  Interre- 
gional highway  system  not  exceeding  40.000 
miles,  so  located  as  to  connect  all  the  prin- 
cipal municipal  and  Industrial  centers  with 
each  other  and  to  meet  at  suitable  border 
points  with  routes  of  continental  importance 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico 

I  believe  this  bill  represents  a  start  In  the 
rl?ht  direction.  As  I  have  stated,  lengthy 
hearings  are  planned  and.  what  is  new  but  a 
rough  beginning,  will,  we  hope,  become  a 
ptilished  pieco  of  legislation  that  will  ade- 
quately take  care  of  our  post-war  highway 
needs.  In  the  course  of  the  hearings  we  ex- 
pect to  exhaust  every  possibility — to  explore 
every  reasonable  prediction  cf  future  trans- 
portation needs. 

In  ou.  consideration  of  the  post-war  prob- 
lem, we  may  well  find  that  the  present  system 
of  allocation  to  the  Stat'^s  calls  for  radical 
revision.  It  has  oeen  suggested  with  con- 
siderable force  that  individual  cities  and 
counties  possessing  adequate  engineering  de- 


partmeiits  should  be  treated  separately  by 
the  Roads  AdmmUtration.  Since  nviiiy  ot 
the  most  urgently  needed  improvements  are 
centered  In  urban  £.reas.  it  may  be  that  such 
a  plan  has  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  its 
inclusion  in  the  Highway  Act  This  prob- 
lem will  unquestionably  be  considered  by  the 
committee 

It  should  al.so  be  pointed  out  tliut  the  legis- 
lation now  before  C^ongres*  concerns  post-uar 
problems  that  can  rea'-onably  be  anticipated 
in  the  light  of  our  past  and  present  cu.-U)ms 
and  habits  In  transportation  It  may  well  be 
that  the  cominR  readjustment  will  bnnu  with 
it  a  completely  new  set  oi  transportation 
habits  and  requirements'  We  have  become 
air  conscious,  and  we  can  expect  to  leave  this 
conflict  with  a  tremendous  p<itential  supply 
of  air-transport  facilities  In  the  retooling  of 
industry  we  mu.'^t  expect  drastic  changes  In 
all  types  of  tran'-pt  rtatii  n  The  highway  will 
gain  In  its  importance  to  the  Nation  It  must 
not  only  keep  pace  with  cotninp  developments 
In  a  reborn  automDtlve  industry  It  must  be 
prepared  to  work  hand  n  hand  with  the  air- 
ways and  railways  of  a  new  economy  Road 
builders  must  take  on  the  added  responsi- 
bility of  malntnlr.lng  and  constructing  air- 
ports, airport  accew  roads,  and  terminal  facili- 
ties 

Whatever  the  future  role  of  roads  will  be, 
it  Is  our  hojie  to  anticipate  It  and  be  pie- 
pared  for  It — to  do  everything  possible,  in  the 
legislative  sense,  tc  meet  the  challenge 

The  tra  sposltlon  from  war  to  pence  will 
take  the  best  we  have  In  us  The  men  at  the 
brittle  front  and  In  the  war  plants  are  de- 
pending on  us  to  make  the  victory  worth  the 
fight.     We  at  homo  must  not  let  them  down. 


The  Contribution  ot  Americans  of 
Crecho:iIovak  Descent 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

OF    PENNSYIVANIA 

IN  THE  'iOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ttie  Rec- 
ord, I  include  ttie  following  radio  broad- 
cast : 

At  this  ^Ime  the  Voice  of  America  brings 
you  a  news  commentary  In  Czech  from  the 
United  States  Tnls  program  will  be  broad- 
cast simultaneously  by  the  Blue  Network  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  In  Lou- 
don. England 

This  Is  America  calling  Czechoslovakia. 
Thlfi  U  New  York 

Voici.  We.  In  'Jie  United  States,  do  not 
miss  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  public  of 
your  bravery  in  the  struggle  against  the  Ger- 
man Invader  American  peels  mourn  the 
fate  of  Lidice  and  a  p<iwerful  film  was  shown 
throughout  the  country  called  We  Shall 
Not  Die.  Just  now  our  people  are  flocking 
by  the  thousands*  to  see  a  new  film  called 
Hangmen  Also  Die.  It  tells  of  the  men 
who  killed  Heydrich  and  the  whole  film  is 
an  excellent  picture  oi  the  courage  of  your 
underground  workers.  It  also  gives  a  stark 
picture  of  German  barbarism,  of  which  the 
American  public  needs  constant  reminders 
Ci^echuslovakla  and  your  fighters  at  home 
hold  a  place  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans, 

Voice.  Today  wc  wish  to  tell  ycu  something 
about  how  your  compatriots  in  this  country 
fight  for  America  and  work  for  the  conamou 
cause. 


Voice.  American  Czechs  In  Chicago  sub- 
scribed over  $2,000,000  this  month  towaid  the 
cost  of  a  new  cruuer  for  our  Navy  to  replace 
the  Chicago  which  was  lost  at  Guadalcanal. 
This  record  places  your  compatriots  at  the 
head  of  the  nationality  sroups  in  the  country. 
Americans  of  Czechoslovak  descent  have  al- 
ways played  an  important  part  in  ou:  na- 
tional life,  and  In  the  present  war  are  show- 
ing the  way  to  others  in  their  conlribuiioiis 
for  the  delcnse  of  America  and  the  relibera- 
tion  of  Czechoslovakia  from  the  yoke  of  the 
barbarians. 

Voice  Congiessman  John  Murphy,  ol 
Pennsylvania  Just  the  other  day  paid  tribute 
to  their  efforts  In  a  public  address.  Mr 
MtmPHY  hii.'    said: 

Voice.  "Americans  of  Czechoslovak  descent 
who  recently  presented  the  United  States. 
Government  with  $31,000  to  buy  three  train- 
ing planes  for  cadets,  were  demonstrating  In  a 
coiici'ete  way  loyalty  which  they  feel  to  thcli 
New  World  home.  IhroURhcut  the  United 
States  these  citizens  are  giving  their  time 
labor,  and  money  to  defend  the  cause  loi 
which  the  United  Nations  fight.  We  know 
for  instance,  that  in  the  city  cf  Cleveland 
Americans  of  C^chcslovak  descent  sutkscrlbed 
more  than  $l.uOO.OOO  for  war  bonds  lu  the 
month  of  December  In  Pittsburgh  they 
subscribed  one-half  million  dollars,  and 
an  equal  amount  in  Baltimore.  Just  after 
Pearl  Harbor;  in  the  small  town  of  Whltting, 
Ind  .  $600,GC0.  and  the  500  Czech  inhabitanu 
of  Lidice,  III  ,  $17,000  The  Union  of  Slovak 
Women  In  America  has  already  raised  $700.- 
000  to  pay  for  three  heavy  twmbers." 

Voice  This  Is  New  York— America — one  ol 
the  United  Nations 

Voice  Con^re.-sraan  Murpht  then  empha- 
sized that  In  addition  to  these  contnbutlcni 
in  dollars.  American  Czechoslovaks  have 
willingly  sacrificed  their  lifebioco  for  the  com- 
mon  cause,  which  is  as  dear  to  them  as  thcix 
own  lues  Many  tliotisandi  of  them  are  serv- 
ing in  the  American  Army.  Navy,  and  Aii 
Force. 

Voice.  "Among  them  Is  plenty  of  the  stuff 
from  which  heroes  are  made  A  list  too  long 
to  enumerate,  but  here  are  a  few  examples. 
For  instance  Master  Sgt  Anthony  Holub  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
heroism  in  the  Philippines  Jan  Llskii 
shot  down  seven  Japanese  planes  In  tho 
South  Pacific  Colonel  Pazdial.  of  the  United 
States  Air  Forces.  S^jt  Frank  Krajci.  who 
routed  a  Japanete  patrol  on  Guadalcanal, 
Karel  Ozuku.  who  flew  with  General  Doollttle 
in  the  raid  on  Tokyo.  Sgt  Josef  Liura.  who 
won  the  Au  Cress  fcr  bravery  1  could  go  on 
Indefinitely  naming  American  heroes  of 
Czech  descent:  Valach  Bartek,  Sech,  Petak. 
Plach  Kment.  Kabat.  Jurca.  Baranlk.  Urban. 
Turansky.  Jehlik  Tliose  are  only  a  few  of 
the  thou.sands  who  are  fighting  for  the  caus<} 
they  know  Is  Just  " 

Voice  At  the  close  of  his  address  Con^jress- 
man  Murphy  mentioned  the  qualities  charac- 
teristic of  Ameilcan  Czechoslovaks- espe- 
cially their  diligence  and  intelligence  Amjng 
them  are  doctors  lawyers.  Judges,  authors, 
as  well  as  wotklngmen.  farmers,  and  mlnera. 
Many  of  them  have  taken  part  in  our  publlo 
life  and  attained  high  office.  They  are  among 
our  most  loyal  citizens,  determined  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  America  and  also  to  free 
Czechoslovakia 

Voice  Such  words  by  Congressman  Murph  t 
are  fine  recognition  for  your  ccmpatncts  i;i 
this  country  Let  us  add  that  60.000  to  70.003 
of  them  now  serve  in  the  American  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  Many  of  them  have 
won  high  rank.  Including  5  generals.  2  ad- 
mirals, and  many  other  officers  On  the 
home  front.  American  Czechoslovaks  have 
won  their  place  especially  In  cur  steel  and 
mining  industries — also  on  our  farms 

Voice.  You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that 
the  plans  for  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
bridges  in  America — Queensb.jro  Bridge  and 
Hell  Gate  Bridge — were  drawn  and  also  car- 
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West  Coast  Forest  Fires  Could  Screen  Jap 
Attacks 


rled  out  by  an  engineer  named  Gustav  Liden- 
th.-il.  He  was  born  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
educated  in  the  Brno  Technic  Czechoslo- 
vaks have  also  won  recognition  In  American 
cultural  life.  One  couid  hardly  find  an  or- 
chestra with.out  Czech  musicians.  The  com- 
positions of  Aiitonin  Dvorak,  especially  his 
New  World  Symphony,  are  played  daily  in  our 
concert  hall.'-  and  radio  programs.  We  hear 
frequently  the  modern  compositions  of  Bohu- 
slav  Martinu.  who  is  now  in  New  York  and 
winning  pcpulanty  Rudolf  Firkusny  has  al- 
ready won  his  place  In  American  mu.?ic. 
There  Is  any  number  of  Czechcblovak  profes- 
sors in  our  universities,  and  we  must  not 
forget  tlie  Czech  Mayor  of  Chicago.  Antcnin 
Cermak.  and  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Justice  of 
our  Supreme  Court. 

Voice  The  newspapers  In  Detroit  have  Just 
tcld  the  story  of  one  of  your  compatriots, 
John  Kovalcik,  a  worker  In  one  of  our  war 
industries  He  has  five  sons  in  the  American 
Army  and  two  other-;  atxjut  to  be  inducted. 
Father  Kovalcik  says  that  he  Is  ♦oo  old  to 
fight  but  Is  glad  that  his  sons  have  gone  to 
help  nd  the  world  cf  oppression  and  want — 
the  same  oppression  and  want  from  which  j 
he  fled  EuroiJt  33  years  ago.  H  knows  the 
Slavery  that  would  tie  riveted  on  Europe  II 
Hitler  wins  this  war.  and  his  only  thought 
Is  to  make  any  necessary  sacrifice  to  prevent 
America   being   subjec*   to  the  same  slavery. 

\oicE.  Wc  told  you  a  moment  ago  that  500 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  in  the  little  town  cf 
Lidice.  111.,  subscribed  $17,000  in  .Var  bonds. 
That  was  their  answer  to  Hitler's  crime. 
Berlin  announced  that  Lidice,  near  Kladno, 
was  razed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
has  attempted  to  cra.se  Czechoslovakia  also. 
That  was  a  mistake,  because  American 
Czechoslovaks  are  now  fighting  side  by  side 
with  you  In  the  homeland  to  build  a  new 
world  in  which  the  crime  of  Lidice  can  never 
be  repeated. 

Voice.  When  the  citizens  of  the  little  Illi- 
nois town  of  Stern  Park  Gardens  decided  to 
rename  their  village  L'dice.  president  Roose- 
velt sent  them  this  message:  "The  name  of 
Lidice  was  to  be  blotted  out  of  history.  In- 
stead of  being  killed,  however.  Lidice  has 
come  to  life  ncaln  In  the  bread  valley  ol  the 
Mississippi  The  name  now  becomes  an  ever- 
lasting reminder  to  us  that  Nazi  force  can- 
not destroy  either  the  love  of  human  free- 
dom or  the  c  >urage  to  defend  It." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'.ndcr 
1  .vc  10  extend  my  remarks.  I  hereby  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  my  Washinpton  State  colleagues. 
Mr.  HoRAN  and  Mr.  Holmes,  and  myself 
have  recently  sent  to  the  Senate  Appro-  i 
priations  Committee  urrinp  that  it  at  \ 
least  triple  the  funds  presently  provided  i 
in  the  Anriculturc  Department  appro-  I 
priations  bill  for  forest-fire  protection 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  urge  the  Membf^rs  of  this  House  to 
take  the  time  to  glance  over  this  letter, 
because  we  three  Washinpton  Members 
feel  that  it  points  up  a  problem  that, 
durinc  this  coming  summer,  may  become 
OiiC  of  the  most  serious  problems  which 


ever  faced  a  nation  at  war.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  west  coast  realizes  the 
horrible  danger  of  forest  fires  raging  up 
and  down  the  vast  expanse  of  big  woods 
which  now  are  playing  so  vital  a  part  in 
our  war  effort.  On  the  west  coast,  too. 
thei  realize  that  the  Japs  would  like 
nothing  better  than  a  chance  to  spread 
thousands  of  incendiary  bombs  through 
thi  precious  timber  during  the  summer 
dry  sea.son.  And  also,  among  other 
thinps,  I  believe  they  realize  that  under 
the  cover  of  the  smoke  and  confusion  re- 
sulting from  a  coastwise  fore.'-t  fire  the 
Japs  might  find  their  long-sought  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  in  force  upon  our  home 
shores. 
The  letter  follows: 

M,\Y  5.   1943. 
Hon    C.^hteh  Gl,\ss.  ChaiTTnan, 

Senate  Approprmtions  Committee, 
Umted  States  Capitol. 

Washington.  D    C. 

Vl.\r  Senator:  We.  the  three  Republican 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, do  hereby  respectfully  urge  your  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  item  for  forest-fire  protection 
from  the  present  amount  of  ."^ome  $2  500.000 
to  at  least  the  total  appropriated  for  last 
year,  or  .some  $8,500,000. 

V.'e  believe  that  the  menace  of  forest  fires, 
especially  because  cf  the  strong  possibility^ 
even  probability — that  the  Japs  will  attempt 
to  incendiary  bomb  our  forests  this  sum- 
mer, is  to  be  fearrd  much  more  this  year 
than  la.st  year.  We  know  that  tlie  west 
coast  generally  shares  our  fear  of  this.  Yet, 
despite  such  fears,  the  appropriation  for 
this  vital  protection  is  currently  set  at  le.ss 
than  one-third  the  total  appropriated  in  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  June. 

As  you  know,  the  Budget  Bureau  this  year 
recommended  that  some  $4.000  000  be  in- 
cluded In  the  agricultural  ap(;ropriations 
bill  for  fighting  forest  fires  cooperatively 
v.lih  the  several  States.  However,  the  House 
Appropriations  C(jmmlttee  slashed  this  sum 
by  «1,500000,  We  believe  that  this  $4,000- 
000  item  fcr  cooperative  forest-fire  fighting 
should  be  fully  restored  to  the  bill  by  yuur 
committee. 

In  addition,  as  you  know,  the  House  bill 
failed  to  Include  any  funds  for  emergency 
forest  fire  protection.  The  Sixth  Supple- 
mental National  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
of  1942  earned  $4,551,000  for  such  fire  pro- 
tection. These  funds  will  be  exhausted  by 
June  30  of  this  year.  Thus  far.  there  has 
been  no  action  looking  to  restoration  cf  this 
sum  for  emergency  forest  fire  protection  In 
1943.  We  believe  that  the  $4,551,000  should 
be  added  to  the  Agricu;tural  Appropriations 
bill  now  before  your  committee  ts  insure 
adequate  emergency  protection  of  our  for- 
ests, and  therefore  respectfully  urge  that 
vour  committee  do  Include  this  sum  in  the 
bill. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  only  about  $2,500.- 
000  Is  included  for  fighting  forest  fires.  We 
believe  that  adequate  protection  of  our  for- 
ests this  year  will  require  at  least  three 
times  this  amount. 

In  urging  this  Increase,  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that,  despite  the  efforts  of  our 
armed- forces  to  date,  the  Japs  still  are  on  the 
inlands  of  Attu  and  Ki.'.ka.  and  according  to 
reports,  have  been  able  to  expand  and  con- 
solidate their  holdings. 

They  are  extending  an  airfield  from  which 
it  is  conceivable,  and  even  probable,  that 
their  bombers  can  fly  over  .he  forests  of 
Washington,  Oregon.  California.  Alaska,  and 
British  Cf.lumtala  We  ask  you  to  visualize 
the  terrible  conflaeiation  w.'nch  might  re- 
sult if  these  Jap  bombers,  during  the  height 
of  the  forest  fire  season  this  coming  sum- 
mer,   should    spread    a    trail    of    Incendiary 


bombs  through  the  vast  wooded  stretches 
of  our  Pacific  coast.  The  very  mention  of 
such  a  possibility  Is  dreadful  encugh  to 
horrify  the  Nation. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  unless 
adequate  forest  fire  fighting  funds  are  made 
available  very  soon,  these  Jap  incendianos, 
borne  from  Kiska  and  Attu  and  possibly  even 
from  carriers  off  our  north  Pacific  coast,  may 
■■btiin  out"  the  previous  fore.'ts.  may  seri- 
ou.^ly  hamper  our  entire  war  effort,  and  may 
even  provide  a  literal  smoke  screen  lor  en- 
emy attacks  in  force  on  our  continent 

We  respectfully  assert  that  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  take  any  changes  with  Its 
forests  this  summer— that  we  cannot  afford 
to  gamble  on  whether  the  possibilities  out- 
lined abcve  may  tjecome  terrible  reality  when 
the  woods  of  the  west  coast  become  tinder 
dry  th.s  summer  We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress,  and  cf  your  committee,  to  im- 
mediately insuie  adequate  foiest  fire  protec- 
tion. 

Unless  that  is  done,  we  may  soon  see  the 
dreadful  day  when  a  smoke  pall,  greater  and 
mere  dense  th;.n  ever  vii^ualized  before,  dark- 
ens the  sky  the  length  and  breadth  cf  our 
west  coast  States — a  blanket  so  thick  ai;d 
Wide  as  to  blind  cur  defending  air  force  to 
attack  attempts  of  the  enemy. 

And  we  may  see  whole  cities  destroyed  or 
abandcncd  becau.se  of  this  conflagration:  we 
may  see  thousands  made  homek-ss.  and  many 
killed;  we  may  see  our  great  west  coast  war 
plants  crippled  and  stilled;  and.  worst  of  all, 
we  may  hear,  as  the  direct  result  of  such  a 
coastwise  fire,  the  tramp  of  yellow  invaders 
on  our  home  soil. 

Considering  these  possibilities,  wo  feel  your 
crmmittce  cannot  and  should  not  do  other- 
wise than  at  least  triple  the  forest  fire  fight- 
ing funds  for  1943, 

Respectfully  yours. 

Hon,  Walt  Horan. 
Fifth  Washington  District. 
Hon   Hal  Holmes, 
Fourth  Washington  District. 
Hon,  Fred  Norman. 
Third  Washington  District. 


The  Reciprocal  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  followinR  editorial  from  the 
Portland  'Oreg.)  Journal  of  April  27, 
1943: 

THE    RECIPROCAL    TREATIES 

A  storm  brews  in  the  United  .:-*.ates  Sen- 
ate over  the  extension  of  reciprocal  trade 
i  treaties.  Existing  luthority  for  the  treaties 
'  expires  on  June  12.  Nor  wUl  the  issue  be 
w'.iether  the  authority  for  the  treaties  shall 
be  extended  but  whether  the  Senate  shall 
have  veto  autlKjrity. 

Some  extravagant  things  are  being  said  on 
both  sides  On  the  dministratlon  side,  for 
Instarce.  that  not  to  lodge  in  the  admin. s- 
tratlon  full  authority  for  the  effectuating  cf 
the  treaties  will  be  construed  by  the  United 
Nations  as  a  weakening  of  Amencan  support 
of  the  war  On  the  Senate  side,  that  the 
demand  of  the  administraticn  to  handle  the 
trade  treaties  without  fcack-rfferri.ce  to  the 
Senate  Is  a  symbol  cf  absoluii.<m  and  an  evi- 
dence of  the  Eubstltuuon  of  bureaucracy  lor 
democracy. 
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But  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  controvercy 
■bould  not  be  resolved  Into  reality.  The  sim- 
ple Jtnd  literal  question  is  whether  the  Senate 
ought  to  retain  control  in  the  detail  ol  ad- 


There  lies  upon  us  morally,  to  a  degree  far 
outreachlng  any  technical  responsibility,  the 
duty  of  leaving  nothing  undone  to  protect 
our  young  men  from  that  contamination  of 
their  horil«»s  which  will  not  onlv  Imnalr  their 


Hitler  exteiminates  those  who  oppo«e 
him — so  does  Staliu 

Hitler  desires  to  be  the  patron  of  other 
nations   by  force  ■i>d  threat — so  does  Stalin. 

Hitler  wants  nazl-lsm  as  an  International 
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Nor  will  the  fact  tl.at  ant i -Nazi  films  here 
gave  way  to  Mission  to  Mosccw.  nor  will  the 
condescending  hoped  fcr  acceptance  of 
Stalin  of  an  invitation  to  meet  the  President. 


include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Portland  (Maine>  Piess-Herald  of  April 
27.  1943: 

POLmCS    AND    TRADE 


Real  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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But  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  controversy 
ahouid  not  be  rciclvecl  Into  reality.  The  sim- 
ple and  literal  question  ts  whether  the  Senate 
ought  to  retain  control  In  the  detail  ol  ad- 
miQistrative  operation.  Reciprocal  tratle 
treatita  are  uot  treaties  so  much  as  working 
a^eements.  The  setting  ol  the  j  Jlicy  that 
permiU  these  working  agreements  Is  a  proper 
congressloiial  function.  To  retain  a  veto  au- 
thority over  detail*  would  greatly  enlarge  the 
privileges  of  political  interleren^e  and.  by 
creating  un&ureness  ol  final  results,  practi- 
cally nullify  the  effectiveness  of  the  State 
Department  In  negotiating  the  trade  agree- 
ments. 


Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  to  Members 
of  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

or    TE.XAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11,  1943 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mi.  Speaker,  on  the 
27lh  day  ol  January  1943  I  introduced  a 
bill,  which  i.s  No.  1548.  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  hquors  to  our  men  in  the 
armed  forces.  In  introducing  that  bill  I 
was  sincere  and  felt  that  for  the  be.st  in- 
terest of  the  men  who  are  giving  their 
all.  we  should  pive  them  this  protection. 

The  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  boys 
who  are  fighting  on  every  battle  front 
for  democracy,  decency,  honesty,  and 
civilization  have  been  solemnly  promised 
that  every  moral  shield  of  protection 
would  be  thrown  around  them  in  their 
service  to  our  country.  Yet.  even  up  to 
this  date  nothing  has  been  done,  or  is 
being  done,  about  it. 

It  Is  a  sad  spectacle  when  you  can  see 
men  in  the  uniform  of  our  country  upon 
t!ie  streets,  on  the  trains,  in  the  cafes 
and  hotels,  and  in  other  public  places 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors. They  are  disgracing  the  uniform 
they  wear,  and  we  do  nothing  about  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  encouraged 
it  by  legalizing  and  permitting  the  sale 
of  these  damnable  products  to  these  fine, 
young  Americans. 

All  the  other  cotin tries  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  total  war  have  taken  some 
steps  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  use  of  Ji- 
toxicating  hquors  as  a  beverage,  still  we 
remain  in  the  rear  and  permit  King 
Booze  to  win  ILs  battle  over  our  forces. 
Our  responsibility  is  grave  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  we,  as  a  Christian  Nr.tion,  can- 
not allow  these  young  men  who  have 
been  taken  away  from  their  Christian 
homes,  most  of  whom  have  been  drafted 
into  the  service  of  our  country,  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  vicious  and  demoralizing 
enviroiunent,  nor  can  we  leave  anything 
undone  w  hich  will  protect  them  from  un- 
healthy and  immoral  influences  and 
other  forms  of  temptations. 

Mr  Speaker.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Jostphus  Daniels,  in  1917.  in  discussing  a 
law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  our  soldiers,  made  this  state- 
ment 


There  lies  upon  us  morally,  to  a  decree  far 
otitrcachlng  any  technical  responsibility,  the 
duty  of  leaving  nothing  undone  to  protect 
our  young  men  from  that  contamination  of 
their  bodies  which  will  not  only  impair  their 
mlhtary  efficiency  but  will  blast  their  lives 
for  the  future  and  return  them  to  their 
homes  a  source  of  danger  to  their  families 
and  to  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  introducing  my  bill 
I  have  received  petitions  si»;ned  by  Uiou- 
sands  of  the  best  citizens  of  our  country 
asking  that  this  bill  be  made  a  law.  It 
is  a  law  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
advocated  and  immediately  prnnired  in 
World  War  No.  1,  m  the  year  1917.  One 
of  these  petitions  is  signed  by  Mr. 
M.  M.  Logan  and  44  others  of  Dublin, 
Tex.  Another  is  signed  by  Mr.  J. 
Pied  Cole  and  52  other  100-perccnt 
American  citizens  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  I 
also  received  a  petition  which  is  signed 
by  Mr.  L.  L.  Evans  and  140  other  citizens 
of  El  Paso,  and  still  another  petition  from 
that  same  city,  signed  bv  Mr.  Andrew 
Byers  and  26  other  El  Paso  citizens. 
I  have  also  received  thousands  of  let- 
ters from  p>eople  living  in  Maine  to 
California,  from  Canada  to  Texas,  and 
from  Washington  to  Florida,  advocating 
and  petitionint;  that  this  Concress  pass 
a  law  that  will  have  the  same  effect  as 
H.  R.  1548. 

It  is  my  hope  and  my  desire  that  this 
Concjress  soon  will  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation  and  arouse  to  pass 
this  very  much  needed  legislation  in  the 
protection  of  our  boys,  in  the  protection 
of  our  counti-y,  and  in  the  protection  of 
our  homes. 


Stalin's  Sweet  Note 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'KESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  It.  1943 

Mr  LESIN.^KI  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exund  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  World  of  New  York,  en- 
titled "Stalin's  Sweet  Note."  which  ap- 
peared Friday.  May  7.  1943: 
Stalin  s  Swrrr  Notk 

Stalin's  bUlet  doux  to  Ralph  Parker,  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  his  assertion  that 
he  ■iitiquestionably  desires  to  see  a  stroi  g 
and  independent  Poland,  on  the  foundation 
of  solid  good  neighborly  relations  and  mutual 
respect,  eventually  on  a  mutual  alliance  of 
assistance  against  the  Germans,  reminds  u.s 
of  a  striking  similarity  between  Stalin  s  and 
Hitler's  methods. 

Hitler  Is  used  to  abrogate  treaties  at  will — 
so  does  8talln 

Hitler  Invaded  his  neignbcrs  without  warn- 
ing or  the  formality  of  a  di-claratlon  of  war — 
so  did  Stalin 

Hitler  conducted  piebisutes  In  conquered 
lands — 60  did  Stalin 

Hitler  wants  a  new  order  In  Europe — so 
does  Stalin. 

Hitler  v.ants  nothing  but  lebcnsratun — so 
does  Stalin:  Just  lebensraum 

Hitler's  right  Is  his  army,  his  military 
power,  and  ruthlessaesa — eo  i»  Stalin's. 


Hitler  exte.'minates  those  who  oppoae 
him — so  does  Stalui 

Hitler  desires  to  be  the  patron  of  other 
nations,  by  force  avd  threat— k>  does  Stalin. 

Hitler  wants  nazi-tsm  iis  an  International 
reUgion — Stalin  want*,  the  religion  of  com- 
munism. 

Hitler's  social  and  political  platform  i» 
based  on  hatred — so  ts  SUUin's. 

Hitler  fights  and  mto-ders  to  conquer  but 
claims  to  want  peace — so  does  Stalin.  Noth- 
ing but  peace. 

OUB    ALLT   AND  OTHTB  ALLUS 

We  have  stated  before  that  Russia's  note 
to  Poland  was  a  cliHl.enge  n>  i  only  to  Poland 
but  to  all  the  Allied  Nations. 

Today  we  are  addii.g:  To  the  neutrals  and 
satellites  of  Hitler  as  well 

While  Rumania.  Hungary.  Slovakia,  and 
other  countries  were  until  now  reluctant  to 
aid  Hitler  agamst  Russia,  while  Turkey  and 
Sweden,  or  Spain  and  PortURal  were  biding 
their  tune,  becau.'-e  the  sentiaient  and  hupes 
of  the  people  were  fur  the  Allies,  today  the 
.<»entiinent  and  hopes  of  these  peoples  have 
changed  since  they  see  not  an  AUied  vicory 
but  a  Russian  dommaticn  of  Europe.  wh;cb 
la  not  a  veiy  attractive  substitute. 

WHAT   ^.^S  RirSSTA  TO  OJTEB? 

It  IS  no  secret  that  the  Communist  blessing 
amounts  to  starvation  and  death  of  mlUicns 
and  to  prisons  and  concenuation  camps  filled 
with  victims  of  oppreaslon. 

Not  one  of  the  four  or  other  freedoms  exlata 
there — neither  freedom  of  religion,  the  press 
or  a.ssemhly,  or  from  want  or  fear 

What  does  Russia  offer  that  should  b« 
attractive  to  any  people  In  Europe? 

Military  might  That  Is  the  only  argu- 
ment, the  only  reason 

But  Europe  Is  far  from  puiulng  her  hopea 
and  future  on  the  might  of  arms.  Quite  the 
opposite  Is  true. 

A    PEACE    OFFENS:\Tt' 

Joe  Stalin  reminds  us  today  of  old  John  D. 
Eockefeller.  who  used  to  disUlbute  shining 
dimes  to  the  children  ol  hit  neighbors. 

After  refusing  to  cooperate  with  her  allies, 
after  having  built  a  second  Iront  in  England 
and  Anjerica.  alter  reXusii'.^  to  Join  our  Prisi- 
dent  and  Churchill  at  Casablanca,  alter  u.-ii^ 
the  "second  front  "  propaganda  to  tun:  the 
peoples  against  their  puvernments  and  to- 
ward    the     Kremlin,    after     having     accused 

America  and  England  of  deserting  Russia  and 

compelling  her  to  fight  without  aasistancfi, 
after  having  accused  Poland  of  cooperation 
with  Hitler,  after  i^oriiig  the  existence  ol 
allies  and  conducting  a  preparatory  policy  of 
Inside  destruction  In  Poland  Yugoslavia. 
France,  etc — Stalin  praised  America  and 
England,  like  old  John  D  Rockefeller,  dis- 
tributing freely  compliments  American  and 
English  Journalists  almost  choked  with  Joy. 
Hear  ye.  hear  ye.    Stalin  praised  us. 

THI    SWETT    NcrrE 

New  comes  a  sweet  note  plven  to  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times. 

It  says  that  Stalin  wants  an  Independent 
PoHnd 

How  nice,  how  gracious. 

A  strong  one.  too.  One-half  will  be  strong 
under  Stalin's  rule,  the  other  will  be  very 
strong — provided  Yes,  conditional  surren- 
der It  has  to  be  under  the  influence,  pro- 
tection and  guidance  of  Stalin's  democracy. 
To  share  the  physical  and  spiritual  misery  of 
millions  who  suffer  unspeakably  under  the 
regime  of  the  Red  Gestapo. 

TWO    .STYLTS 

Tliere  are  evidently  two  styles  In  Stalin's 
arsenal  of  communism:  one  as  display*  d  lu 
the  note  to  Poland,  the  other  used  In  his 
correspondence  with  the  representative  of 
the  Times. 

Neither  will  fool  all  the  people  all  the  tuns. 
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to  Russian  or 
Neither  Eng- 
good    accounts 


Kor  will  the  fact  tl->at  antl-Nazl  films  here 
gave  way  to  Mission  to  Mosccw,  nor  will  the 
condescending  hoped  for  acceptance  of 
Stalin  of  an  Invitation  to  meet  the  President. 

JUR    REPLY 

1.  The  relationship  between  Poland  and 
Russia  will  depend  on  the  will  of  both  peo- 
ples— not  of  Stalin  or  Sikorski 

2.  The  relation-nip  bf  twten  all  the  peoples 
In  Europe  and  over  the  world  will  be  a  matter 
of  a  deep  moral  evolution  and  ol  the  ultimate 
victory  of  democracy  over  dictatorships  of 
any  kind.  It  will  depend  on  the  course  of 
events  and  the  shape  of  the  world  around 
them  after  the  war 

3.  The  victory  of  all  the  Allies  will  finally 
and  forever  remove  the  German  threat  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  ol  the  world.  Tlih  will 
be  and  is  the  Job  and  purp«vse  (^f  all  the 
Allies.  Fear  of  Germany  vfill  destroy  all 
rer.Eons  and  argume  its  for  "strategic  salety" 
to  be  gained  by  the  subjugation  of  neighbor- 
ing countries  by   "powers" 

4.  Europe    will    not   submit 
Anglo-Rufslan    domination 
land   nor   Russia   have  given 
of    themselves   as   protectors. 

6  Rujsia  is  a  very  recent  and  accidental 
ally  in  our  common  fipht  apamst  Germany. 
She  Is  entitled  to  receive  all  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  but  that  does  In  no  way 
establish  Russia  as  a  dictating  ally 

6  The  wave  of  idolatry  and  the  penetra- 
tion of  Communist  well  organized,  units 
Into  every  factory,  office,  and  instrument  cf 
public  opinion  here  Is  a.s  harmlul  as  the 
German  fifth  column  was  in  Europe 

7.  The  successful  war  waged  by  Ru  s:a 
against  Germany  I5  welcome  and  deserves  all 
the  reccgnitli.n  It  gets— but  exaggerated 
ballyhoo  and  false  claims  that  it  is  conducted 
solely  to  save  the  lives  of  American  boys  is 
as  destructive  and  harmful  as  the  propa- 
ganda for  a  second  front  conducted  by  Stal- 
Inltes  In  America 

8.  A  tacit  adml.'-slon  that  we  must  flatter 
RU5Ela  out  of  fear  that  she  may  yet  make 
peace  with  Hnler  or  Hlrohlto  equals  the 
whipping  of  public  opinion,  of  American 
dignity  and  realism  into  a  Munich  fever 
Which  undermines  the  morale  and 
ECtousness  of  Americans. 

9  The  propagated  fear  to  criticise 
thing  that  Stalin  does  has  created  a 
perature  of  hyprcx;rlsy  and  submission  which 

may  prove  to  be  more   hannful  than  It  is 
apparent. 

10  Russia  should  be  helped  — but  should 
be  Informed  now  that  she  is  only  one  of  many 
elements  of  an  allied  commonwealth,  equal 
and  not  ruling,  interdependent  and  not  Iso- 
lated, responsible  to  the  democratic  world 
and   not   irresponsible. 

We  hope  that  the  Polish  Government 
will  properly  react  to  the  new  bait  In  re- 
jecting faith  in  Stalin's  words  but  In  de- 
manding her  share  (^f  rl£;hts  from  all  the 
other  allies  as  an  equal — If  not  most  deserv- 
ing— partner. 

P      P.    YOLLES. 


con- 

any- 
tcm- 


Politics  and  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

fvlr  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  imdtr  leave 
to  extend  my  rcinark.s  in  the  Record,  I 


include  the  following  editorial  f:-om  the 
Portland  (Maine>  Picss-Hcrald  of  April 
27.  1943: 

POLmCS     AND     TRADE 

Tlie  demand  cf  some  of  the  Republicans 
In  the  Congre.-s  that  the  administration  ac- 
cept a  partisan  amendment  to  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  legislation  as  the  price  of 
congressional  approval  Is  shrewd  trading.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  not  ^;ood  sense.  It  is  politi- 
cal finagling:  an  effort  to  croud  down  upon 
the  administration  In  an  attciv.pt  to  force 
restoration  of  the  power  of  the  Congress. 

Senator  McNary  suggests  that  immediate 
ratification  of  Secretary  Hulls  trade  pacts 
will  be  forthcon^ing  if  the  Congre.'^s  is  given 
the  veto  power  over  any  one  of  them  to 
which  It  now  or  subsequently  may  find  ob- 
jection. 

Tlie  danger  in  this  proposal  is  manifest. 
It  tosses  into  the  political  cauldron  eveiy 
agreement  made  with  a  foreign  couiitiy;  It 
warns  every  country  in  advance  that  any 
agreement  which  it  is  dispfu^cd  to  make  in 
good  faith  with  our  Government  may  witii- 
cut  warning  be  broupnt  up  for  hotiile  review 
at  the  behest  of  any  Republican  u>r  Demo- 
cratic) Irreconcilable;  it  thus  precludes  the 
possibility  of  entering  into  a  contract  of 
validity,  and  destroys  confidence  in  its  value 
while  at  the  same  time  it  whittles  down  the 
Influence  and  prestige  cf  the  Department  of 
State 

It  ,s  admitted  by  fair-minded  students  of 
government  and  economics  thnt  the  old  tariff- 
wall  days  are  and  (jught  to  be  a  thing  c)f  the 
past  Tlie  old  high  piotection  is  nuw  recog- 
nized as  part  pnd  parcel  of  a  discredited  isola- 
tionism The  answer,  it  is  rather  generally 
conceded.  Is  to  give  tariff  protection  only 
where  it  is  really  needed,  and  only  in  return 
for  trade  advantage  that  will  benefit  us  as 
well  as  the  giver.  That  is  all  that  Mr  Hulls 
trade  agreements  have  sought  to  do.  They 
have  for  the  most  part  worked  well.  They 
will  be  more  necessary  henceforth  than  in  the 
past. 

Obviously,  a  trade  pact  that  can  be  brought 
up  for  examination  by  the  Congress  after  it 
has  been  written  is  not  a  pact  at  all.  Equally 
obvious,  this  power  of  reexamination  could  be 
Invoked  by  or  in  behalf  of  some  infant  indus- 
try; and  inasmuch  as  one  trade  agreement 
may  be  written   to  supplement  another  In  a 

nicely  balanced  harmony  of  economics,  dis- 
turbance of  one  agreement  could  disiupt  the 
entire  plexus  of  agreements  upon  which  our 
International  trade  Is  founded 

As  to  how  Senator  McNary  would  review 
the  trade  agreements,  r  ever,  there  might  be 
no  complaint  But  there  is  no  dr.dgmg  the 
plain  fact  that  this  proposal  introduces  do- 
mestic politics  into  foreign  relations.  This 
has  always  been  dangerous  «  a  procedure. 
In  the  winning  of  the  war  and  In  post-war 
trade  it  could  be  menacing,  permitting  the 
United  States  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  foreign 
nation  .vith  one  hand  while  it  smocthed  its 
brow  with  the  other. 

Secretary  Hull  has  labc<red  diligently,  and 
for  the  most  part  succe^;^fn!ly.  to  bring  order 
and  propriety  Into  our  economic  relations 
with  other  countries.  To  permit  him  to  con- 
tinue along  a  well-marked  and  successful 
course  only  upon  conditions  that  anything  he 
does  may  withm  a  mjnth  or  two  be  upset  is 
about  as  unwise  a  proposal  as  has  yet  been 
offered.  Nc  private  business  cculd  survive  if 
its  contractual  p<3wer  were  made  thus  su.'-ccp- 
tlble  to  challenge  and  to  destruction.  No 
more  could  the  Federal  business  of  contract- 
ing for  trade  advantage  survive.  To  adept 
Senator  McNary's  proposal  seems  to  us  like  a 
first  step,  and  a  big  one,  back  ir.to  an  iscla- 
tlonism  that  is  hopelessly  discredited. 


Real  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     ' 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROl  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ue  have 
heard  many,  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  words  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion against  unwarranted  strikes  and 
stoppages.  Too  seldom  do  we  have 
brought  to  our  attention  the  acts  of  real 
patriotism  by  the  many  thou.sands  of 
real  honest-to-God  Americans  compos- 
ing the  ranks  of  labor  as  a  whole.  I  am 
more  than  proud  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  great  contribution  of  a 
small  group  of  men  and  women  compos- 
ing the  operatives  of  our  bus  system  in 
my  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  I  would  to 
God  there  were  many  m^^e  men  and 
women  constituted  as  they  are.  They 
had  it  in  their  power  to  disrupt  the  trans- 
portation of  over  25,000  navy-yard  work- 
ers. They  had  it  in  their  power  to  dis- 
rupt and  delay  the  tranquil  operation  of 
as  many  other  war  plants  in  my  part  of 
the  country.  They  elected  not  to  exercise 
this  power.  They  had  a  contract  that 
expired.  They  had  a  contract  which 
hardly  paid  them  a  living  wage.  Then- 
company  wanted  to  pay  tliem  more,  and 
realized  it  was  only  fair  to  do  .so.  They 
had  no  promise  of  any  lncrca.'^e  in  wages. 
They  were  turned  down  by  the  War  Labor 
Board.  They  were  turned  down  by  an 
Executive  order  of  the  President.  They 
had  every  reason  to  feel  that  they  were 
not  receiving  a  fair  deal  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. Above  all,  they  had  a  leader 
and  a  membership  of  real  Americans. 
Their  leader.  W.  M.  Eubanks.  has  grown 
with  Charleston  and  with  his  company. 
His  colleagues  have  faith  in  him.  He  has 
faith  in  his  country.  He  advised  his 
people  to  keep  faith  with  his  country. 
His  peoDle  followed  him.  He  is  my 
friend.  His  colleagues  are  my  friends. 
Today  my  heart  is  proud  that  I  can  tell 
the  Nation  of  the  great  debt  I  and  my 
whole  State  and  Nation  owe  to  so  few. 
My  daily  paper,  the  News  and  Courier, 
has  written  an  editorial  to  the  fine  .spirit 
of  these  bus  operatives.  I  am  proud  to 
enclose  it  herewith  for  the  Nation  to  read. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  real  American  labor: 

BUSMEN   STAT    ON  THE  JOB 

The  loyalty  and  restraint  exhibited  by  the 
bus  drivers  of  the  South  Carolina  Power  Co. 
In  the  negotiations  for  a  new  wage  scale  are 
in  .such  contrast  with  labcr  relations  in  some 
other  parts  cf  the  country  as  t<  mcit  a 
special  word  of  commendation 

Instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  decl'lfn 
when  the  terms  of  a  new  contract  were  held 
up  by  the  Government,  the  bus  dr;ve:s  re- 
mained on  the  Job  and  fubmittert  then  ca.se 
to  orderly  and  legal  channels.  As  a  result, 
transportation  for  the  CharlesKm  Navy  Yaid, 
the  port  of  embarkatien.  and  other  military 
installations,  not  to  mention  ordinary  civilian 
service,  was  not  interrupted,  except  for  a 
slight  delay  one  morning  when  a  meeting 
lasted  longer  than  anticipated  and  the  driv- 
ers were  late  returniijg  to  the  Job. 
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nected  with  your  organization  in  working  out 
celling  prices. 


board  cars,  and  whether  or  not  pulp  and  paper 
mills  will  accept  shipment  from  farmers  at 
this  nrice? 


Our  fear  of  such  an  order  is  that  It  would 
be  another  step  t<-iward  the  certain  ruin  of 
inflation.     Our  position  in  opposing  the  in- 
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The  contract  between  the  local  union  and 
power  company  expired  January  31.  and 
rcp.-eseniatives  ol  the  two  ^ruup^  reached  a 
mutunlly  satisfactory  agreement  on  Feb.u- 
ary  4.  It  culled  for  an  lncrea.->e  ;:■  base  pay 
lor  experienced  drivers  (employ:d  for  a  year 
or  more)  of  15  cents  an  hour,  from  65  to  80 
cents.  The  terms  were  'orwarded  to  the  Co- 
lumbia wage  and  hour  office,  and  frcm  there 
to  the  War  Labor  Board  office  In  Atlanta 

No  word  was  received  until  April  26.  when 
a  War  Labor  Board  order  reached  Charleston 
dated  April  7  (I  day  btfore  the  President's 
hold-the-llne  directive)  The  War  Labor 
Board  granted  only  a  10-cent  raise,  fixing  the 
top  hourly  rate  at  75  cents,  which  was  not 
BatlEfactory  to  the  bus  drivers  They  tele- 
graphed Washington  urging  a  quick  review 
of  the  case,  with  the  endorsement  of  t.ie 
power  company,  which  was  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  the  higher  wage. 

W  F  Pf>nder.  Labor  Department  concilia- 
tor, came  here  and  the  drive; s  agreed  to  con- 
tinue woiklng  temporarily  on  the  75-ccnt 
wage  while  their  petition  for  review  is  pend- 
ing 

The  175  bus  drivers,  of  whom  about  40  are 
women,  showed  by  their  actions  that  they 
appreciate  the  Importance  of  continuing 
service  in  this  busy  war-production  area,  and 
made  no  move  that  mlgiit  Jeopardize  the 
steady  flow  of  bu  -.ines.-i.  They  are  submitting 
to  the  estHbli.<^hed  rules  of  labor  negotiation 
Like  everybody  else  in  total  war.  they  have  a 
Job  to  do.  and  they  are  doing  it. 


The  Case  for  the  Coal  Miner 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  J.  GLENN  DEALL 

Of     .MAnYlANU 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  reading  a  great  deal  and  everyone 
has  been  talking  about  the  present  coal 
situation  Certain  individuals  have  seen 
fit  to  question  the  loyaJty  and  patriotism 
of  the  coal  minei-s. 

This.  Mr  Speaker,  is  not  the  truth. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  I  have  ever 
worked  in  the  coal  mines,  but  I  was 
born  on  top  of  the  mines  in  a  coal-min- 
ing .section,  and  I  know  and  grew  up 
among  the  miners  of  western  Maryland. 
Our  coal  miners  are  of  English.  Welsh. 
Iri.'h.  Geiman.  Italian,  and  Scotch 
descent,  and  a  preat  many  of  them  are 
of  the  second  and  third  generation.  The 
coal  minrr  of  today  is  the  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1.  His  sons  and  the 
members  of  his  family  are  going  will- 
ingly to  v.ar  in  defense  of  their  country. 

The  coal  miner  is  a  patriotic,  law- 
abiding  citizen  and  he  wants  tc  help  the 
United  States,  his  country,  to  win  the 
war.  All  he  asks  of  his  country  and 
his  employer  is  that  he  be  given  the 
right  to  earn  a  living  to  support  his 
family,  and  receive  a  fair  compensation 
for  tile  work  he  is  willing  and  only  too 
glad  to  do. 

The  miner  agreed  to  work  6  days  a 
week  in  order  to  bring  up  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  but  it  is  rare  that  they 
get  a  5-day  week  the  year  around.  Late 
last  fall.  Mr.  Ickes  found  he  needed  In- 
creased coiil  production,  and  asked  the 
miners  to  agree  to  a  6-day  week.    They 


did,  with  time  and  a  hali  for  the  sixth 

day. 

The  operators  aurced  with  the  proviso 
that  the  O.  P.  A.  lift  the  ceiling  price  on 
coal  to  cover  the  increased  labor  costs. 
This  was  done,  adding  13  5  cenUs  per  ton 
to  the  consumer's  price  in  some  of  the 
coal  districus.  Should  not  the  miner  Kct 
his  share? 

In  one  instance  of  which  I  know,  the 
coal  operator  has  been  workinc  his  mines 
6  days  a  week  but  the  individual  miner 
has  been  working'  only  on  the  average  of 
4  days  a  week.  When  the  operator  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  work  the  mineis  6 
da.vs.  he  said  he  was  sUmKeriny;  them  in 
order  to  give  everyone  employment. 
Now,  in  this  particular  inslunce.  this  op- 
erator is  actually  hoarding  labor.  He 
admits  that  he  has  too  many  miners,  but. 
being  selfL>h.  he  will  not  relea.se  20  or  25 
percent  of  the  men  and  let  them  seek 
employment  elsewheie. 

Consequently  tlie  miner.  b<'ins  frozen 
in  his  job  by  Executive  order,  must  con- 
tent himself  by  working  4  days  a  week 
and  being  idle  3  days.  The  same  miner 
would  be  willing  and  only  too  Klad  to 
serve  his  country  and  work  the  full  week. 

If  given  his  release,  the  miner  could 
seek  employment  in  some  otlier  defen.se 
industry  and  give  the  full  6  days  m  pro- 
ducing war  essentials. 

In  attempting  to  place  the  blame  for 
the  recent  di.^^cussion,  let  us  Ret  the  true 
facts  before  we  condemn  a  hard-work- 
Inp.  patriotic  American  citizen. 

Let  us  remember  that  tlie  War  Labor 
Board — the  operator — and  t-vt-ry  one  in 
authority  knew  the  waue  agreement 
would  expire  on  March  31,  and  the 
miner  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he 
would  be  given  an  equitable  contract. 

All  the  coal  miner  ask.«  is  what  every 
other  citizen  has  a  rit'ht  to  ask — the 
right  to  work  to  support  his  family,  the 
ripht  to  produce  and  receive  a  fair  days 
wage  for  his  eflort. 


Farmers  and  Consumers  Left  on  the  Ot:t- 
s:de  Looking  In 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or   SOT.TTH   CAHOIINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATRES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mt:  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hoping  that  the  days  will  not  be  many 
before  I.  along  witii  the  members  cf  my 
committee,  may  be  jM^mitted  to  ap- 
pear before  the  House  Rules  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  favorable 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
38,  which  has  for  its  purpo.se  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing of  farm  products. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  in  the  various  areas  from 
every  angle  from  the  producer  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  a  real  picture  of  the  serious  situ- 
ation not  only  confronting  farmers  and 
consumers  but  the  operations  of  the 
price-fixing  outfit  during  the  duration. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  really  the 
major  problem  confronting  farmers  as 
well  as  consumers. 

The  manner  in  which  farm  products 
are  marketed  and  distributed  is  not  only 
wasteful  and  expensive  both  to  farmers 
and  consumers,  but  it  Is  going  to  be  im- 
possible for  the  O.  P.  A.  to  administer 
price  fixing  properly  under  the  present 
wasteful  and  expensive  marketing  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  copy  of  letter 
addressed  to  Hon.  Chester  Davis,  FlhxX 
Administrator,  signed  by  Mr  C.  A.  Haw- 
kins, who  operates  a  farm  in  Canloinia, 
which  clearly  indicates  what  is  happen- 
ing and  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
at  this  time,  when  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  food  is  so  necessary,  not  only  in 
winning  the  war.  but  in  winning  a  world 
peace: 

April  25.  1943 
Hon    Chesttk  Davis. 

Food  Adrnintstratnr 

Washington.   D    C. 

DcAK  Sik:  I  am  writ  nig  chambers  of  com- 
merce at  Washington,  New  York.  Boston.  De- 
troit. Minneapolis,  Cleveland.  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  and  Colurabii*  as  per  copy  en- 
closed 

Apparently  Kfisoclutionf.  ol  vegetable  deal- 
ers and  drt)kers  controlling  markets  by  ci-1- 
lusive  method*  will  only  tiilie  vegetables  on 
cousignment.  which  they  bcU  at  auction  or 
to  each  other,  netting  Uie  fanners  leS-s  iliiin 
production  co.sts  with  prc-ont  hl'^h-pnccd.  .n- 
cfflcient  larbor,  while  consumers  pay  high 
prices. 

After  shipping  thla  carload.  1  invited  the 
public  to  pick  remaining  400  acres  free  S'^e 
enclosed  newspaper  dipping.  Thousands  le- 
sponded  and  tramped  down  what  they  did 
not  pick  I  am  now  plowing  in  the  vines 
with  about  one-half  the  crop  uiipicktd. 

The  carload  en  route  co«t  me  $4  u  hamper 
f   o    b    Fresno 

Thoiisands  of  vegetable  larmcrs  are  in  a 
similar  situation.  They  need  ba.«=oment 
prices,  including  all  cosU>  and  some  profit 

Suggest  invei>tigatton  middlemen  s  meth- 
cds  The  efforts  of  the  Attori.ey  General  to 
control  those  methods  have  been  Ineffective 

Factory  iLbcrers  now  enjoying  two  to  three 
hundied  percent  wnge  Increases,  with  only 
about  25  percent  Increase  in  living  ccsia  and 
threatening  to  strike  If  farm  prices  are  made 
adequate.  w;ll  go  hungry  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  imless  food  production  Is 
maintained  by  adequate  prices  to  the 
growers 

Very  truly  youra, 

C.  A  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  In.serting  a  copy 
of  letter  just  addressed  to  Hon.  Prentiss 
Brown  giving  the  real  facts  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  the  price-fixing 
outfit,  which  should  prove  to  be  of  deep 
interest  to  Members  of  Con^M•css.  as  well 
as  the  readers  of  the  Conor essicn.al 
Record. 

I  am  wondering  how  long  those  in  au- 
thority propose  to  take  care  of  everyone 
with  fixed  prices.  includiiiL'  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmers  and  consumers  of 
this  country. 

The  letter  follows: 

Horsr  of  UE.T.r-sfNTATivES, 

('i 'M-MiTTrr  oi*  .^^;^Ic■el  TfKE. 
Washtnglon.  I)  C  .  May  11.  1943. 
Hon    Prentiss  M    Brown 

Dtr.rtor.  Office  of  Price  Admintstration. 
Washtvgion,  D    C. 

Dear  Senatob  Ebown  The  operation  of 
your  admlni.'-traticn.  along  with  practically 
every  other  agency  connected  with  our  war 
effort,  is  very  intere-stliig  when  it  ccmes  to 
the  deep  interest  on  the  part  of  tboiie  con- 
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BMtod  with  your  organization  in  working  cut 
celling  prices. 

I  notice,  on  May  4.  you  i?-'=t:cd  a  specific 
dollar-and-ccnts  ceiling  price  on  pulpwood 
produced  in  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  The  f.  o.  b  car  or  barge  price  on 
Southern  Pine  is  »6  80  per  cord  However, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  break  up  the  hog- 
tled.  monopolistic  purchasing  progiam  on  the 
part  of  thp  pulp  and  paper  mills  wherein  they 
are  permitted  to  designate  areas  and  contract 
with  an  agent  for  the  purchase  of  pulpwood 
from  each  of  these  areas.  These  agents 
proceed  to  make  contracts  with  subconiroc- 
tors.  and  after  everybc  dy  connected  therewith 
has  been  taken  care  of.  the  independent  land- 
owner and  farmer  secures  for  his  pu'pwood, 
sold  on  a  unit  basis  of  160  cubic  feet,  what- 
ever is  left. 

The  thing  that  I  am  deeply  interested  In  is 
that  those  connected  with  your  outfit  do  not 
operate  this  way  when  it  affects  those  who 
are  engaged  in  business  other  than  the  oper- 
ating of  a  farm.  For  Instance,  at  this  time 
farmers  operating  as  Individuals  have  to  ac- 
cept, in  practically  all  cases,  whatever  thry 
are  offered  for  their  farm  products  However, 
after  these  products  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  every  type  of  middleman  is  taken 
care  of  by  a  definite  fixed  price  with  a  profit. 
To  take  care  of  all  ol  these  middlemen,  many 
of  whom  do  not  produce  a  living  thing,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  cut  the  extremely  high  price  to 
the  ultimate  consumer,  brought  about  bc- 
cati&e  of  the  manner  in  which  farm  products 
are  marketed  ant:  distributed,  you  are  now 
proposing  to  pay  sutisldies  to  everybody  ex- 
cept farmers,  .so  that,  as  stated,  each  handler 
of  the  prod'ict  will  "get  his  " 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  OfHce 
of  Price  Administration  at  that  time,  con- 
cerning the  price  of  cottonseed  and  the  prod- 
ucts mantxfactured  out  of  cottonseed.  The 
ceiling  price  placed  on  cottonseed  oil.  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  crushing  cottonseed,  which 
was  actually  and  deflnliely  fixed  for  the  cot- 
tonseed-oil crushing  mills,  was  supposed  to 
Rive  to  farmers  an  opportunity  of  selling  their 
cottonseed  at  $50  per  ton.  However,  as  usual, 
they  were  left  out  In  the  open  without  a  defi- 
nite fixed  price  and  cottonseed  la;-!  fall  sold 
anywhere  from  $35  to  $47  per  ton.  with  the 
cottonseed  buyer's  commission  actually  fixed. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  the  cottonseed-oil 
crushing  mills  selling  cottonseed  meal,  lets 
£ee  what  happened  The  mills  had  a  fixed 
price  including  a  prttlt,  and  there  was  a  fixed 
price  for  everyone  handling  cottonseed  meal 
between  the  cottonseed  cru'^hmg  mill  and  the 
actual  farmer  who  either  purchased  this  meal 
for  fertilizer  or  for  feeding  livestock.  I  am 
quoting  frcm  the  price  bulletin: 


Carload 
lots 

I .  «? 
fimn-rar- 
lo;iil  lots 

(  il  riiill's  iiiaxiTiiiint  prior  umlrr 
<'i)ninio<lit>  ('n-<iit  ('(iriMirulioii 
citntract  nf  not  nuire  tlian 

.\n<l  if  Iwpud,  not  to  exceed,  addi 
tional            -- 

J35.50 

3.ro 

2.10 
.10 

}38.ro 

3.50 

To  whicli  til.'  wl  <  l.-nl<r  ran  add 

2.  SO 

.\nd  the  joM  .r  (•.iilil  add  liis  niai- 
iniuni  niHrcin  of 

.And  tlu-  n tinier  u<ld  hl-nia\in.uiii 
irarpinof 

.50 
5.  .V) 

Totaling 

MT  50 

•50.50 

'  riur  Iniulit. 

Or.  If  the  retailer  buys  direct  from  the  proc- 
essor, under  the  present  language  of  Otfice 
of  Price  Administration's  amendment  81.  con- 
ceivably he  might  add  his  own  margin  ($5.50) 
as  well  as  that  of  the  wholesaler  ($2  50)  and 
the  Jobbers  (50  cents),  totaling  $8  50  plus 
freight,  and  not  to  exceed  $3  50  lor  bags. 

What  1  would  like  to  knew  is:  Was  there 
any  arrangement  made  whereby  farmers 
would  be  able  to  sell  their  pulpwnf)d  direct 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  miils  at  $6  80  free  on 


board  cars,  and  whether  or  not  pulp  and  paper 
mills  will  accept  shipment  from  f.irmtrs  at 
this  price? 

Production  of  food  and  fiber  has  to  ccme 
from  the  farmer,  and  It  would  appe.ir  to  me 
that  becau.se  cf  the  serlcus  situation  con- 
fronting the  country  as  well  as  our  war  ef- 
fort at  this  time  which  is  growing  worse 
as  the  days  go  by.  that  those  In  authority 
and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  various  war  apencies  should 
ccme  to  the  conclusicn  that  the  only  way  to 
get  the  proper  amount  of  raw  matrrlal.  food, 
and  fiber  during  tliis  great  emcrpency  is  to 
definitely  fix  farm  prices  as  a  bottom  price  In 
fixing  price  ceilings,  with  proper  differentials 
frcm  the  bottom  on  up  with  the  various 
groups  connected  tlicrewith.  If  this  is  not 
done.  I  can  assure  yen  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  proper  production,  proper  distribution, 
and  a  successful  operation  of  tl^e  Office  of 
Price   Adminis'ration, 

With  all  good  wi'-hcs.  I  am, 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

H.  P    FULMEB. 

Cliairman. 


Rulings  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Hou.se  to  what  is  happening  to  Amer- 
ican industry  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
rulings  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
I  am  ln.serting  in  the  Reccrd  a  copy  of 
a  letter  that  paints  the  picture  of  what 
is  hapi^ening  much  more  clearly  than  I 
can  paint  it.  I  recommend  your  seriotis 
consideration  of  the  facts  contained  in 
this  letter  because  they  plainly  prove  the 
need  for  lei^islative  action  to  prevent 
such  restrictions  being  forced  upon 
American  industry  at  a  time  when  its 
entire  strength  and  ener.ey  is  needed  in 
the  war  effort.  The  letter  follows: 
Johns-Manville  Corporation. 

Srw  York.  S.  Y  .  April  29.  1943. 
Mr.  VViLLiA.vi  H.  Davis, 

Chainnan.  National  War  Labor  Beard, 
Washiuffton    D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis:  The  manager  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  factory  at  Waukcgan,  111.,  has  re- 
ceived telegrams  dated  Apiil  22  and  23  Irom 
Mr.  Henry  Meyer,  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  which  Indicate  that  you  will  order 
the  c  jmpany  to  grant,  at  this  plant,  a  gen- 
eral wage  Increase  ol  2'^  cents  per  hour,  ret- 
roactive to  September  5,  1942.  a;>d  will  also 
order  a  maintenance  of  union  membership, 
together  with  the  voluntary  check  off  of 
unlcm  dues. 

The  order  Itself  has  not  been  received,  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
telegrams,  I  feel  it  i.ecessary  to  reiterate  to 
the  Beard  the  company  s  poiiition  and  to 
present  my  patriotic  reaction  to  this  whole 
affair. 

We  will,  of  course,  put  through  promptly 
the  pay  increases  to  our  cmjjloyees  if  the 
Board  s  order  coincides  with  the  preliminaiy 
notification  Just  received.  Our  mam  concern 
Is  not  wlf  the  payment  cf  $100,000  called  for 
by  the  retroactive  order,  or  the  $150,000  an- 
nual increase  to  the  pay  roll  of  this  plant. 
The  danger  here  is  to  the  public,  becau.'-e 
four-fifths  cf  hese  sums  will  be  taken  out 
of  what  we  now  pay  in  taxcF  and  must  there- 
fore be  made  up  cut  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country. 


Our  fear  of  such  an  order  is  that  it  would 
be  another  step  toward  the  certain  ruin  of 
inflation.  Our  position  In  oppising  the  in- 
crease has  been  bar-rd  entirely  on  our  sincere 
attempts  to  cooperate  with  the  Government 
in  its  efforts  to  head  off  inflation  In  $o  do- 
ing we  have  felt  that  we  ha\i'  been  peiform- 
ing  a  service  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  fu- 
ture cf  our  employees.  As  ycu  knew,  u  is 
most  difficult  lor  any  group  ol  individuals 
to  understand  why  an  immediate  increase  in 
pay  IS  not   to  their  ultimate  advantage 

As  F.  matter  of  background.  I  bdieve  the 
Bt)'.irc^  is  .-icquaintrd  with  the  company  s  con- 
sistent efforts  over  a  perlcd  of  years  to  en- 
courage wholesome  employer -employee  rela- 
tions. We  have  long  practiced  collective  bar- 
gaining. Our  policy  on  this  subject  was 
clearly  stated  in  writing  almost  5  years  ago 
and  sent  to  all  of  our  employees. 

The  records  show  that  at  the  Waukegan 
plant,  the  Federal  Labor  Unu^n.  No.  19508, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  com- 
pany have  been  for  a  number  of  years  han- 
dling Uieir  problems  in  an  orderly  manner 
around  the  conference  table  without  resort 
to  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  citl:ier  side 

The  present  matters  at  issue  were  raised  in 
May  1942.  almost  a  year  ago.  under  the  terms 
of  eur  labor  agreement. 

You  have  the  record  and  therefore  are 
familiar  with  the  course  of  the  case  at  the 
Watikeean  plant.  There  ha^e  been  more 
than  11  months  of  meetings,  conferences, 
and  hearings  with  Ccmmis-sioners  of  Concili- 
ation, panels.  War  Labor  Bnard  mediators, 
and  otliers  During  this  entire  period,  the 
po.sitions  of  the  company  and  the  union 
have  remained  unmodified. 

The  major  issues,  as  you  knew,  are  these: 
The  imlon  wishes  a  general  wage  increase 
and  a  form  of  the  closed  shop. 
A?  to  the  wage  question: 
Simetime    after    President    Roosevelt    first 
appealed    to   the    Nation    to    hold    wages   and 
prices    in    line    to   prevent    inflation,    and    in 
order  to  assist  the  country  in   its  efforts  to 
step  inflation.  I  instituted  a  company  policy 
that  we   would   not   make   general   price   in- 
creases nor  would  we   make  general  wage  in- 
creases, unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Gov- 
ernment     On  June  15.  1942.  in  a  letter  set- 
ting forth  our  policy.  I  said: 

"Because  the  free  American  system  Is  no 
longer  functioning  under  this  planned  econ- 
omy made  necessary  b\  war.  it  is  not  pos.^-ible 
lor  us  to  pursue  our  normal  course  of  action 
in  running  the  business  In  addition,  we 
cann'it  take  any  action  that  Is  not  in  line 
with  Government  policy  If  we  act  inde- 
pendently cf  others  in  changing  wages,  for 
instance,  we  may  start  a  wave  of  increases 
which  is  rcaMy  against  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  cf  America  who  want  to  prevent  in- 
flation and  further  inrreases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  In  the  end  if  prices  continue  to  rise, 
every  citizen  will  have  to  pay  the  added  costs 
in  taxes." 

Average  straight  time  wage  rates  at  our 
Waukegan  plant  have  been  increased  23  per- 
cent in  the  period  specified  by  the  Natione.l 
War  Labor  B(;ard  Little  Steel  yardJ^tick. 
wh.ch  sets  15  p  rcent  as  the  standard  limit. 
Average  weekly  earnings  or  "take  home" 
are  alaout  $41  per  week,  an  increase  Cf  more 
than  46  percent  in  the  same  peiicd. 

Wages  arc  not  suhstandaid  and  are  in  Hi  e 
with  other  compaiable  mdustnct  in  Wau- 
kegan. 111. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  a?  stated  In  con- 
siderable detail  to  representatives  of  your 
Board  on  numerous  occasions;  in  the  face 
of  the  War  Labo;  Beard  mediator's  reccm- 
mcndatiun  that  no  incre;:sc  in  wages  It  war- 
ranted; and  in  the  face  ol  Piesident  Roo.se-, 
velfs  most  recent  order  is-ued  on  April  8.  to 
hold  tlie  line  against  inliation.  1  can  only 
draw  the  conclusion  from  ycur  telegiam  dat- 
ed April  22  that  you  have  deteimined  to  re- 
linquish the  fight  agalnit  Inflation  by  break- 
ing through  your  own  fcrm.ula.  Since  such 
seems  to  be  the  case,  I  believe   the  country 
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t:->n,  compulsory  military   service,  and  ulti- 
mate carnage,  which  history  reveals  to  be  not 


which   the    said    territory    is   located    be    re- 
quested to  withdraw  its  jurisdiction  over  this 


personal  conduct  be  always  polite  but  never 
obsequious.       None    will    respect    you    moie 
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Duners  to  agree  to  a  6-day  week.    They  I  pnce-nxing  outnt  during  the  duration,  j  the  deep  interest  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
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at  large  Bhnuld  be  informed  that  you  have 
dstcrmlned  to  scrnp  the  Little  Steel  lor- 
mula.  and  that  It  Is  nc  longer  In  effect. 

This  matter  Is  tco  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  to  go  unpublished.  Johns-Man- 
vllle.  for  example,  has  9  other  cases  Involving 
similar  Issues  pending  before  your  Board 
and  many  other  Industries,  as  well  an  the 
public,  mvi.'t  prep;. re  to  fortify  themselves 
against  tiie  advancr  of  Inflation  that  would 
re&ult  from  the  general  application  of  such  a 
decision. 

If  you  seek  to  Justify  this  indicated  deci- 
sion on  the  basis  of  correcting  an  inequality, 
inllntlon  will  be  given  a  most  uncontrollable 
Impetus.  Facta  can  be  snuc-ht  out  for  almost 
any  ca«e  to  Uidicate  Inequnlitlcs  and  after 
.such  ch!in",es  h.ive  been  made,  additional 
Inequalities  are  created  There  can  be  no  uay 
to  hold  the  line  against  Inflation  on  this 
basis  and  the  people  of  the  country  should 
know  this 

This  particular  luBtance  will  hnve  no  effect 
on  our  policy  of  not  asking  for  general  price 
Incre.'xses  Hb<ive  the  present  cellin<?s.  It  must 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  a  continuation 
and  extension  of  the  Board's  IndUatcd  policy 
on  wages  may  compel  u^  to  abandon  what  1 
consider  a  patriotic  position  which  would  be 
Impfjiisible  to  maintain. 

As  to  the  issue  involving  the  closed  shop: 

I  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  the  com- 
pany's consistent  policy  of  oppisiilon  to  the 
closed  shi)p  and  check-off  or  any  form  of  these 
measures  of  compulsory  unionism  Our  pol- 
icy was  first  publi.'-hcd  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees almost  10  years  apo  and  events  since 
that  time  have  not  given  us  any  reascn  to 
relax  from  our  position,  but  rather  to  adhere 
more  strongly  to  it.  In  a  booklet  directed  to 
employees.  I  stated: 

"The  closed  hop  does  not  Involve  wages, 
hours  of  work,  or  working  conditions  But  it 
does  force  an  employee  to  belong  to  a  particu- 
lar union  and  be  certified  by  the  union  office 
as  n  union  employee  In  good  standing  to  keep 
his  Job  and  requires  us  to  discharge  him  If  he 
quits  that  particular  union  or  if  the  union 
cancels  his  membership 

"It  should  net  be  Johns-Manville's  or  any 
other  employer's  business  to  make  that  deci- 
sion for  an  employee." 

The  maintenance  of  membership  provisions 
Include  the  basic  principles  of  the  closed 
shop 

Johns-ManviUe  Is  working  at  capacity  to 
produce  goods  for  the  war  efifort-and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  under  any  circumstance.'!  and 
to  the  best  of  cur  ability 

If.  as  the  tele^;rams  we  have  received  indi- 
cate, maintenance  of  membership  Is  ordered. 
I  wish  you  to  know  that  we  accept  it  only  as 
a  dictatorial  war  mea.sure  imposed  upon  us, 
and  one  to  which  wc  will  stibmlt  only  imder 
the  dl.-clplinc8  of  war  and  will  rec;nrd  as  ap- 
plicable only   lor  the  period   of  war. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Lrwis  H.  Brown, 

President. 


Rhoc'e  Island  Genera?  Assembly  Endorses 
tNe  Declaration  of  the  Federation  of 
the  V/orid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  Aim  J  FORAND 

OK  Riiuur  is:  .AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^^^.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRESSioN'.\L  Record  I  include  the  follow- 


ing Joint  resolution  pa.ssed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land at  Its  January  session.  A.  D..  1943, 
and  approved  by  the  Governor  on  April 
22,  1943: 

Hoase  Joint  Resolution  857 

Joint  resolution  providing  for  a  declaration 

of  the  federation  of  the  world 

Whereas  It  Is  necessurj-  at  the  present  Junc- 
ture of  human  affairs  to  enlarge  the  bates  of 
organized  society  by  establUhii.g  a  govern- 
ment fur  the  community  >i  nations.  In  order 
to  preserve  civilization  and  enable  mankind 
to  live  In  peace  and  be  free,  the  following 
principles  and  objectives  are  hereby  enunci- 
ated In  the  declaration  of  the  federation  of 
the  world. 

Man.  the  source  of  all  political  authority  is 
a  maijifold  political  being.  He  is  a  citizen 
of  several  cummunlties:  the  city,  the  state, 
the  nation,  and  the  world  To  each  of  thi?c 
communities  he  owes  Inalienable  oblin;atlf>ns 
and  from  each  he  receives  enduring  benefits 

Communities  may  exist  for  a  time  without 
being  Incorporated,  but.  under  the  stress  of 
adversity,  they  disintegrate  unless  legnlly 
organized.  Slowly  but  purposefully  through 
the  centuries  civilization  has  united  the 
world,  integrating  its  diverse  local  interests 
and  creating  an  International  community 
that  now  embraces  every  region  and  every 
person  on  the  globe.  11. Is  community  has 
no  government,  and  communities  without 
governments  perish.  Either  this  commun  ty 
must  snrcumb  to  anarchy  or  submit  to  the 
restraint."  of  law  and  order 

Governments  can  only  be  established 
throu^jh  the  deliberate  efforts  of  men.  At 
this  hour  two  elemental  tortes  afe  strugKliU!? 
to  organize  the  internallunal  community: 
totalitarianism  and  democracy.  The  former, 
a  recent  version  of  repudiated  militarism  aiid 
tyranny.  Is  predicated  upon  the  principle  of 
coi.ipulslon,  rules  through  dictatorship  aid 
enslaves  men:  the  latter,  a  proved  bulwark 
of  the  rights  of  man  as  a  human  being  and 
as  a  citizen,  derives  its  authority  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  embodies  the  will 
of  freemen  and  renders  their  collective 
Judgments  supreme  In  human  affairs  The 
corner  stone  of  totalitarianism  is  the  ethno- 
graphic state,  whose  restricted  inieiests  de- 
fine the  scoT)e  of  lt«  favors;  the  foundation 
of  democracy  if  man.  whose  integrity  is  in- 
violable and  whose  welfare  is  It.s  primary  cun- 
ce.n.  The  motivating  power  ol  the  former  is 
violence:  of  the  latter,  freedom.  One  feeds 
upon  unscrupulous  ambition:  the  other  upon 
an  enlightened  sense  ol  obllgatu  n. 

One  or  the  other  of  the.se  forces  will  now 
triumph  and  govern  mankind  The  present 
conflict  Is  irrepressible  and  decisive.  It  \b  the 
challenge  of  the  ages  to  the  generation  of 
tori.ny.  »  nd  represents  those  spiritually  cormic 
forces  which  visit  \e  world  at  critical  pe- 
riods In  human  hl.«itory  to  shape  the  dewtinles 
of  men  This  wor.d  cannot  remain  half  slave, 
hnlt  free:  half  totallt.irlan  hitlf  riemncratio. 
The  Idws  of  civilized  society  prevent  Inter- 
ccurse  ijetween  slaves  and  freemen  from  be- 
ing cither  congenial  or  profitable  If  totali- 
tarlrnlsm  wins  this  conflict,  the  world  wiU 
b.  rules  and  tyrant*,  and  individuals  will  be 
slaves  If  democracy  wins  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  be  united  In  a  commonwealth  of 
free  people?,  and  individuals  wherever  found, 
will  be  the  sovereign  units  of  the  new  world 
order. 

Man  has  struggled  from  time  immemorial 
to  endow  the  Individual  with  certain  funda- 
mental rights  whose  very  existence  1^  now  im- 
periled Among  those  right*  Is  man  s  freedom 
to  worship,  speak,  write,  assemble,  and  vote 
without  arbitrary  interference  To  safeguard 
these  liberties  as  a  heritage  for  the  numan 
race,  governments  were  instituted  among 
men.  with  constitutional  guaranties  against 
the  despotic  exercise  of  political  authority, 
such  aa.provided  by  elected  parliaments,  trial 
by  Jury,  habeas  corpus,  and  due  process  of 


law.  Man  must  now  either  conaoHdati  HI* 
historic  rights  or  lose  them  for  fenerattont 
to  come 

The  ceaseless  changes  wrou,?ht  in  num.m 
society  by  science.  Industry,  and  economic.-", 
as  well  as  by  the  spiritual,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual forces  which  impregnate  all  cultures. 
make  political  and  gec«raphical  isolation  oi 
nations  hereafter  Impossible.  The  oiganic 
life  of  the  human  race  is  at  last  indissolubly 
unllied  and  can  never  be  severed,  but  it 
must  be  politically  ordained  and  made  suo- 
♦ect  to  law  Only  a  government  rapaoie  ot 
discharging  all  the  functions  of  toveieignty 
in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
spheres  can  accomplish  such  a  task  Civili- 
zation now  requires  laws.  In  the  place  of 
treaties,  as  Inttrumenu  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  peoples  The  Intricate  con- 
ditions of  modern  Hie  have  rendered  treaties 
ineffectual  and  obsolete,  and  made  laws  es- 
sential and  inevitable  The  age  of  treaties 
Is  dead;  the  age  of  laws  is  here. 

Governments,  limited  in  their  Jurisdiction 
to  local  geographical  areas,  can  no  longer  sat- 
isfy the  needs  or  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the 
human  race  Just  as  feudali.>-m  served  Its 
purpose  in  human  hl'^tory  and  was  super- 
fccded  by  nationalism,  so  has  nationalism 
reached  its  apogee  in  this  generation  and 
yielded  Us  hegemony  in  the  body  politic  to 
Internationalism  The  flr.st  duty  of  govern- 
ment IS  to  protect  life  and  property,  and 
when  governments  cease  to  perform  this 
function,  they  capitulate  on  the  'unda- 
mental  principle  of  their  ralson  d'etre.  Na- 
tionalism, moreover,  is  no  lonf.'er  able  to  pre- 
serve the  political  independence  or  the 
territorial  integrity  of  nations,  as  recent  his- 
tory so  tragically  confirms.  Sovereignty  Is  an 
Ideological  concept  without  geographical  bar- 
riers. It  is  better  for  the  world  to  be  ruled  by 
an  international  sovereignty  of  reason,  sccial 
Justice,  and  peace  than  by  diverse  national 
sovereignties  organically  incapable  of  pre- 
venting their  own  dissolution  by  conquest. 
Mankind  must  pool  Its  resources  of  defense  If 
civilization  Is  to  endure. 

History  has  revealed  but  one  principle  by 
which  free  peoples.  Inhabiting  extensive  ter- 
ritories, can  UP  te  under  one  government 
without  Impairing  their  Icxral  autonomy. 
That  principle  Is  federation,  whose  virtue  pre- 
serves the  whole  without  destroying  its  parts 
and  strengthens  lis  parts  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  whole.  Federation  vitalizes  all  na- 
tions by  endowing  them  with  security  and 
freedom  to  develop  their  respective  cultures 
without  menace  of  foreign  domination  It 
regards  as  sacrosanct  muns  personality,  his 
rlf^hts  as  ao  individual  and  as  a  citizen,  and 
bis  role  as  a  partner  with  all  otner  men  in  ihe 
common  enterprise  of  building  civilization 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  suppresses  tha 
crime  of  war  by  reduclni?  to  the  ultimate  min- 
imum the  possibility  of  its  occurrence.  It 
renders  unnecessary  the  further  paralyzing 
e.\pendlture  of  wealth  for  belligerent  activity, 
and  cancels  through  the  ages  the  mortgages 
of  war  against  the  fortunes  and  services  of 
men  It  releases  the  full  energies.  Intelli- 
gence, and  assets  and  society  for  crtati\e, 
ameliorative,  and  redemptive  work  on  b«  h  If 
of  humanity  It  recognizes  man's  morning 
vision  of  his  destiny  as  an  authentic  p  »ten- 
tlallty.  It  apprehends  the  entire  human  race 
as  one  family,  human  be'.ncs  everywhere  as 
brothers,  and  all  nations  as  component  parts 
of  an  Indivisible  community. 

There  Is  no  alternative  to  the  federation  of 
all  nations  except  endless  war  No  substitute 
for  the  federation  of  the  world  can  organi.e 
the  International  community  on  the  bsu-'.s 
of  freedom  and  permanent  peace  Even  If 
continental,  regional,  or  ideological  federa- 
tions were  attempted,  the  governments  of 
these  federations,  in  an  effort  to  make  im-: 
pregnable  their  separate  defenses,  would  be 
obliged  to  maintain  stupendously  competi- 
tive armies  and  navies,  thereby  condemning 
humanity    indeflnltely    to    exhaustive    taxa- 
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A  father  may   turn  his  back  on  his  child, 
brothers  and  sisters  become  Inveterate  ene- 


and    remains,    whatever    else    happens,    the 
ruled."    This  writer  even  dares  to  suggest  that 


and  honest  people,  alien  philosophies  at  home 
will  be  crushed  under  the  ht-els  of  free  Amen- 
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tton,  compulsory  military  service,  and  ulti- 
mate carnage,  which  history  reveals  to  be  not 
only  criminally  futile  but  positively  avoidable 
thiouph  Judicious  foresight  In  federating  all 
nations  No  nation  should  be  excluded  from 
membership  In  the  federation  of  the  world 
that  Is  willing  to  suppress  Us  military,  naval, 
and  air  force-,  retaining  only  a  constabulary 
sufficient  to  police  its  territory  and  to  main- 
tain order  within  Us  Jurisdiction,  provided 
that  the  eligible  voters  of  that  nation  are 
permitted  the  free  expression  of  their  opin- 
ions at  the  poll. 

It  being  our  profound  and  irrevocable  con- 
viction: 

That  man  should  be  forever  free  and  that 
his  historic  rights  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
citizen  should  be  protected  by  all  the  safe- 
guards sanctioned  by  political  wisdom  and 
experience 

That  governments  are  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  communities  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  government  is  anarchy 

Tliat  there  exists  an  international  com- 
munity, encompassing  the  entire  world,  which 
has  no  government  and  which  Is  destined, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  present  war,  either 
to  be  ruthlessly  dominated  and  exploited  by 
totalitarianism  or  to  be  federated  by  democ- 
racy upon  the  principle  of  freedom  tor  all  na- 
tions and  Individuals. 

That  all  human  beings  are  citizens  of  this 
world  community,  which  requires  laws  and 
not  treaties  for  Its  government 

That  the  present  conflict  will  determine  the 
survival  of  free  Institutions  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  morally  Incumbent  upon 
this  generation,  as  one  of  the  declared  objec- 
tives of  the  current  war,  to  federate  the  na- 
tions. In  order  to  make  secure,  and  hereafter 
unchallenged,  freedom  for  all  peoples  every- 
where, and  In  order  to  Impart  to  those  who 
are  called  to  give  their  lives  and  fortunes  lor 
the  triumph  of  democracy  the  positive  assur- 
ance of  the  incorruptible  utility  of  their 
sacrifice. 

That  world  federation  Is  the  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  civilization,  humanity's  charger 
of  liberty  for  all  peoples,  and  the  signet  au- 
thenticating at  last  the  union  of  the  nations 
in  freedom  and  pence 

That  the  universal  ordeal,  through  whlcli 
mankind  is  n.>w  passing,  marks  the  birth  of 
a  new  epoch  that  will  affirm  for  all  time  the 
indestructible  solidarity  of  civilization  and 
the  abiding  unity  of  the  human  race 

That  there  are  supreme  moments  in  his- 
tory when  nations  are  summoned,  as  trii-'^tees 
of  civilization,  to  defend  the  heritage  of  the 
ages  and  to  create  institutions  essential  for 
human  progress  In  the  Providence  of  God. 
such  a  crisis  Is  this  hour,  compelling  In  duty 
and  unprecedented  in  respniiMbillty  — a  fate- 
ful moment  when  men  meet  destiny  for  the 
fulfillment  cf  historic  ta^ks  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Rc^riiicd.  Tliat  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rh'Kle  I.^Iand  does  hereby  solemnly  decldic 
t!..>t  all  jxiples  of  the  earth  should  now  be 
united  in  a  commonwealth  of  nations  to 
be  known  as  the  federation  of  the  world 
and  to  that  eiid  It  heieby  endorses  the  decla- 
ration of  the  federation  of  the  world  as  ts 
speciflcally  set  forth  in  the  preamble  hereof, 
and  makes  said  declaration  a  part  of  this 
resolution  In  the  same  manner  as  if  same 
were  recited  herein,  and  requests  the  Senators 
and  Members  cf  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Concress  from  the  State  cf  Rhode  Island 
to  support  and  vote  for  a  resolution  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  approving  the 
principle  of  world  federation  and  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  initiate 
the  procedure  necessary-  to  formulate  a  con- 
stitution for  the  federation  of  the  world, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  each  nation  lor 
Its  ratification:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  there  be  selected  a  terri- 
tory for  the  seat  of  government  for  the  leder- 
ation  of  the  world,  and  that  the  nation  in 


which  the  sriid  territory  is  located  be  re- 
quested to  withdraw  Us  Jurisdiction  over  this 
area  and  cede  it  to  the  federation  cf  the  world 
for  Us  capital,  with  all  the  prerogatives  and 
attributes  of  sovereicrnty.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  built  in  this  area  a  city  symbolic 
of  world  unity,  adequate  icr  the  needs  ol 
the  nations  and  worthy  cf  the  aspirations 
and  destiny  of  mankind:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  or  this  resolution  ne 
sent  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Members -of 
the  House  cf  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  rind  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  In  full 
force  and  effect  upon  and  after  Us  ratifica- 
tion. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  at  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Mother's  Day  Serv- 
ice.s.  Amphitheater,  ArUnpton  Cemetery, 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  Sunday, 
May  9,  1943: 

To  the  mothers  of  America  and  particularly 
American  war  mothers,  this  is  the  month  of 
May.  the  month  which,  traditionally,  in  the 
Christian  world,  is  dedicated  to  the  honor  of 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ.  Today  Ls  the 
second  Sunday,  '^hat  day  In  May  when  Amer- 
ica by  Presidential  prcx-lamailon  pays  Us 
respects  to  the  mothers  of  cur  Nation.  And 
so  on  this  day  the  American  war  mothers 
are  approprlateh  gathered  here  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

We  are  here  today  net  Just  to  recognize  the 
debt  we  owe  to  the  mothers  of  our  soldiers, 
but  more  Important,  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  great  Nation  to  the  too  often  forgotten 
truth  that  a  man  does  not  expose  his  life  for 
a  mere  occasional  cau.'-e.  Deep  in  his  soul, 
the  man  in  uniform  justifies  his  sacrifice  by 
the  conviction  that  he  Ls  fighting  for  those 
Ideals  his  mother  instilled  In  him  as  a  child. 

On  such  an  occa.sion  as  this,  I  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  be  the  vehicle  of  expression. 
I  thank  you  for  asking  me. 

In  these  days  of  the  Nation's  peril  we  can 
well  pau.s<>  to  make  a  fcllent  prayer  that 
Divine  Providence  will  guide  our  Gcvern- 
meut,  will  sustain  our  armed  forces,  and  will 
continue  to  stniiuthen  cur  Commander  In 
Chief,  to  the  end  that  our  unity  of  effort 
will  speedily  achieve  the  Inevitable  defeat 
of  our  ccmnion  enemies  and  culminate  In  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Just  before  she  died,  the  mother  of  Andrew 
Jackson  gave  this  advice: 

"Andrew,  If  I  should  not  see  you  again, 
I  wish  you  to  remember  and  treasure  up 
some  things  I  have  already  said  to  you:  In 
this  world  you  will  have  to  make  your  own 
way.  To  do  that  you  must  have  friends. 
You  can  make  friends  by  being  honest,  and 
you  can  keep-them  by  being  steadfast.  You 
must  keep  in  mind  that  friends  worth  having 
will  In  the  long  run  expect  as  much  fiom 
you  as  they  give  to  you.  To  forget  an  obli- 
gation or  be  ungrateful  for  a  kindness  Is 
a  base  crime — not  merely  a  fault  or  a  sin, 
but  an  actual  crime.  Men  guilty  of  it 
sooner  or  later  must  suffer  the  penalty.     In 


personal  conduct  be  always  p>olite  but  never 
obsequious.  None  will  respoct  ycnj  more 
than  you  respect  your.self.  Avoid  quarrels 
as  long  as  you  can  without  yielding  to  im- 
position. But  sustain  your  manhood  always. 
Never  bring  a  suit  in  law  for  assault  and 
battery  or  for  defainatlon.  The  law  affords 
no  remedy  for  such  outrages  that  can  satisfy 
the  feelings  of  a  true  man.  Never  wound 
the  feelings  of  others.  Never  brcok  wanton 
outrage  upon  your  own  Icellnps  If  you 
ever  have  to  vindicate  your  feelings  or  defend 
your  honor,  do  It  calmly  If  nngry  at  flr.«-t. 
wait  till  your  wrath  cools  before  you  proceed  " 
These  words  were  repeated  by  General 
Jarkson  on  his  birthday,  March  15.  1815.  nt 
New  Orleans,  to  three  nirmbers  of  his  mili- 
tary family.  MaJ  John  H  Eaten.  MaJ.  Wil- 
liam V.  Lewis,  and  Capt  W  W.  Butler. 
"Gentlemen."  said  General  Jackson,  "I  wish 
she  cculd  hive  lived  to  see  this  day.  There 
never  was  a  woman  like  her.  She  was 
gentle  as  a  dove  and  as  brave  as  a  lioness. 
Her  last  words  have  been  the  law  of  my  life." 
Mothers  are  Instinctively — and  we  instinc- 
lively  expect  them  to  be— a  fount  of  virtue 
and  inspiration  to  their  children.  As  a 
daughter,  as  a  sister,  or  as  a  wife,  a  woman 
represents  only  herself:  but  as  a  mother  she 
is  an  institution,  a  living  source  of  man's  be- 
ginning, a  living  sj-mbol  of  mankind's  des- 
tiny. A  man  may  be  steeped  in  cynicism  and 
despair,  but  still  his  mother's  words  will  be 
for  him  a  source  of  strength  and  a  fortress  of 
hope. 

Many  a  man's  wife  who  took  the  oath  with 
solemn  voice  has  withdrawn  her  support,  but 
a  mother  always  Is  constant  In  her  support 
"for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer, 
In  sickness  and  In  health,  until  death  do  us 
part." 

That  oath  Imposed  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony implies  the  expectation  that  those 
made  one  before  the  law  will  be  one  In  spirit, 
too.  Though  often  only  a  hope  between 
spouses,  it  is  a  fact  between  mother  and  son. 
No  solemn  soundings  are  needed  to  bind  a 
mother  to  her  son  "lor  better,  for  worse  unto 
'  death."  Nature  herself  forges  the  undying 
bond,  for  it  takes  her  into  the  shadow  of  the 
valley  of  death  to  Rive  him  life  at  the  risk 
of  her  cwn.  Affection  thus  born  is  surely  not 
a  mere  sentiment  or  an  accident.  It  Is  a 
profound  manifestation  of  nature  and  shows 
that  though  we  may  turn  to  our  cholars  for 
the  answers  to  technical  problems,  we  would 
do  better  to  turn  to  our  American  mothers 
when  we  seek  fundamentals. 

L(3ng  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  reliability  of  a  mother's  Instinct  was  rec- 
ognized In  all  ages  and  places.  The  best 
known  story  goes  back  thousands  of  years 
to  the  time  of  Solomon  You  recall.  I  am 
sure,  the  story  of  the  two  women  who  claimed 
the  same  child  As  It  Is  told  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, one  said  to  Solomon,  'O  my  lord, 
give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no  wise 
slay  It."  But  the  other  said.  "Let  it  be  neither 
mine  nor  thine,  but  divide  it."  Then  the 
king,  turnlnp  to  the  first  woman  said.  "Give 
her  the  living  child  and  In  no  wite  slay  it: 
she  IS  the  mother  thereof."  How  easy  It  was 
for  him  to  be  sure  which  of  the  two  wat  the 
true  mother. 

In  the  Christian  tradition,  of  course,  the 
mother  has  always  been  the  voice  of  virtue 
and  the  Lving  star  of  truth.  Dignity  and 
honor  hu\e  been  hers,  and  her  material  wel- 
fare has  been  the  proper  concern  of  every 
se:f-retpectlng  son. 

Most  mothers  live  obscure  lives  and  die 
obscure  deaths,  their  grace  and  inspiration 
enhancing  the  lives  only  of  their  offspring^ 
It  is  significant,  therefore,  of  the  genius  of 
motherhood  as  an  Institution  that  mothers 
as  a  class  are  so  widely  heralded  throughout 
all  literature. 

Our  own  Washington  Irving  si  tes  simply 
but  well:  "The  love  of  a  mother  is  never  ex- 
hausted. It  never  changes,  It  never  tures." 
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cents  to  20  cents,  peas  frum  14  cents  to 

^Fi-PQ    rpnts     cpIptv    finm    Ifl-l'i    rent';    tn 


sltles   at   a   fair  price   by   proper  application 
of  subsidies  and  purchases  bv   the  Govern- 


remark.-^.  I  a.^k  to  include  therein  a  let- 
tor    frnm    Wi  ^r'nrt  1 1  rn  V    ^/Am  r*T  i  t  t  .in   r\f    orrri  — 
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A  lather  may  turn  his  back  on  his  child, 
brothers  and  sisters  become  Inveterate  ene- 
mies, husbands  may  desert  their  wives,  or 
wives  their  husbands  But  a  mother's  love 
endures  through  all;  In  good  repute.  In  bad 
repute.  In  the  face  of  the  world's  condemna- 
tion, a  mother  still  loves  on.  and  still  hopes 
that  her  child  may  turn  from  his  evil  ways 
and  repent;  still  she  rtmembers  the  Infant 
smiles  that  once  filled  her  bosom  with  rap- 
ture, the  merry  laugh,  the  Joyful  shout  of  his 
childhood,  the  opening  proml."e  of  his  youth; 
and  she  can  never  be  brought  to  think  him 
all  unworthy. 

The  life  of  Augustine  shows  how  sound 
such  a  mothers  faith  can  be.  Augustine- 
contemptible  before  the  world — was  to  his 
mother  the  soul  of  beauty  and  honor.  She 
tirelessly  pursued  him.  determintd  to  con- 
vert him  to  the  Christian  life  of  which  she 
knew  he  was  worthy.  When  at  last  she  had 
"lifted  him  out  of  the  mire  and  set  him 
among  princes,"  she  knew  and  said  her  life 
was  done,  and  she  was  happy  to  pass  on  to  her 
place  In  eternity — the  great  St  Monica. 

Some  writers  have  gone  very  far  in  their 
portrayals  of  tlie  function  of  motherhood. 
Thf  English  novelist  Dickens  wrote.  "I  think 
It  mu.^t  somewhere  be  written  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  mothers  shall  be  visited  on  their 
children,  as  well  as  the  sins  of  their  fathers." 

Tiie  philosopher  Mlchelet:  "It  Is  the  gen- 
er.il  rule  that  nil  superior  men  Inherit  the 
elements  of  their  superiority  from  their 
plot  hers  ' 

And  our  own  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  con- 
tributes the  concise  ri-mark:  "Men  are  what 
their  mothers  make  them   " 

It  is  almost  tnte  to  repeat  that  our  boys 
are  working  and  flghtlne  for  liberty  and  the 
■■four  frtedoins  "  but  in  .substance .doesn't  that 
mean  that  they  are  fighting  for  the  sanctity. 
the  security,  and  the  Importance  of  the 
home''  Ai.d  what  is  home  withmit  a  mother? 
As  James  Russell  Lowell  said,  "Many  make 
u  household  but  only   one  fhe  home." 

Tliese  are  thoughts  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  and  you  may  well  ask  why 
It    is    de.slrable    to    cite    testimony    to    sijch    a 
well -accepted  truth      Precisely  beci'.use   It   l.s 
not  so  well  airepted  iif  we  inay  blindly  be- 
lieve.    While  the  overwhelming  majority    of 
the    mothers    of     thi.s    Nation—  and     at     the 
fathers    too — are    busy    dolii,^    their    duty    to 
help  crush  a  system  which  would  make  of 
mothers  mere  in.struments  of  propagation  for 
military    conque.*t.    there    are    abroad    within 
our  nildAt,  groups  and  individuals  who  con- 
spire for  the  success  of  their  p<  cullar  braiids 
of  philosophy  which  would  make  a   mockery 
of  the  values  up  )n  which  we  have  bred      The 
honest    av«>rngi'    citizens    of    this    land    woi  tc 
hard  at  home  and  In  shrp  to  make  a  living 
and  to  serve  their  country     When  their  day's 
work  is  done  they  quietly,  and  In  good  faith, 
turn  their  minds  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  family  life.    They  have  little  or  no  time  for 
political  activity.     They  can  only  have  faith 
that    their   efTiirts    and    the    efforts    of    their 
nelKhbors     are    expended     In    behalf    of    the 
fundamental    principles    which    they    under- 
stand to  be  the  essence  of  our  constitutional 
Government 

There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  growing  among 
some  in  this  country  that  Is  alien  to  our  in- 
stitutions. I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the 
btMief  Is  spreading  that  the  people  are  not 
cap'ble  of  governing  themstlves,  that  the 
problems  of  today  are  so  complex  that  the  cit- 
izen at  large  must  of  necessity  be  detached 
trim  his  own  difficulties.  The  concept  of  the 
political  elite  is  growing. 

Just  the  other  day  I  noticed  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  volume  In  the  reviews  It  whs 
Widely  discussed  In  book  circles  and  (?lven 
serious  cons-ideration.  The  author  believed 
that  mankind  can  be  divided  Into  a  small 
el;iss  cf  the  ■'ruler  type  "  and  a  large  class  of 
the  Tuled  type.*'  "Political  actK;n,"  the  au- 
thor contends,  "■is  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  a  small  minority  of  men;   tlie  majority  is 


and  remains,  whatever  else  happens,  the 
ruled."  This  writer  even  dares  to  s-uggest  that 
Macblavelll  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the 
elite. 

We  see  clearly  what  this  "Intellectual"  be- 
lieves. He  believes  that  the  hard-wcrkir.g 
masses  of  this  great  Nation  were  meant  to 
be  just  hard  working — and  were  not  intended 
to  bother  about  the  solution  of  their  own 
problems,  but  were  meant  to  leave  them  to 
be  determined  by  a  small  group  of  "know- 
it-alls." 

We  have  always  had  the  social  snobs  who 
have  no  respect  in  any  sense  for  p)ersons  of 
crude  though  honest  habits,  and  we  have 
always  had  the  Intellectual  snobs  who  think 
an  individual  becomes  an  individual  only 
after  he  has  acquired  certain  facts  or  the- 
ories; who  refuse  to  recognize  that  the  in- 
dividual has  merit  unto  himself  and  in  him- 
self. 

Mothers  have  always  been  an  antldot«  to 
the  influence  of  social  and  Intellectual  snob- 
bery in  our  society  because  mothers  by 
nature  appreciate  that  a  child  has  a  basic 
dignity  equal  to  or  greater  than  an  adult's. 
Tlie  substance  of  human  nature  is  there: 
later  social  or  Intellectual  attainments  are 
more  accidents. 

We  have  got  to  re-.ili.-'e  that  150  years  of 
liberty  do  not  assure  us  an  eternity  In  Us 
enjoyment.  We  have  got  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  fixed  Idea  that  liberty  is  Imperish- 
able m  America  The  American  schoollxjy  s 
knowledge  of  history,  limited  as  It  has  been. 
Is  concerned  primarily  with  America.  The 
numberles.s  cvnturies  of  human  bondage  and 
exploitation,  and  the  vast  areas  of  de?^poti.-m 
In  the  past  are  virtually  concealed  from  the 
American  schoolboy  in  his  m<ist  Impri  s- 
sionablc  years.  References  to  eternal  vig- 
ilance as  the  pilce  of  liberty  are  but  amus- 
ingly hi  How  words  in  his  ears  becau.^e  they 
have  been  unnecessary  In  a  land  where  lib- 
erty without  vigilance  h;t8  been  a  free  com- 
modity Perhaps  our  time  has  come.  We 
can  learn  the  pi  Ice  of  liberty  by  alertness. 
If  the  choice  is  given  to  us  of  liberty  or  be- 
curity,  we  must  scorn  the  latter  wltli  the 
proper  contempt  of  free  men  and  the  sound 
Judgment  of  wise  men  who  know  that  lib- 
erty and  security  are  net  Incompatible  in 
the     lives    of     lioncat     men. 

It  is  upon  the  mothers  of  America  that 
this  Nation  depend.s  to  protect  Its  Institu- 
tions while  their  sons  are  guarding  its  stjver- 
eignty  The  enemy  is  ■'fore  and  aft."  and 
we  mupt  mount  our  guns  In  bow  and  stern 
Tlie  mothers  are  the  repository  of  the  'unda- 
mental  principles  of  our  national  structure 
Should  the.se  principles  be  subverted,  the 
sacrifices  of  our  patriot.-^,  present  and  past. 
Will  seem  minor  compared  with  the  sacri- 
fices of  future  generations  to  bring  about 
the  resurrection  of  thLi.se  freedoms  which 
have  made  America  great 

The  B0<  d  petiple  of  America  must  learn 
and  learn  well  that  150  years  are  swift  and 
brief  America  is  but  a  thin  stream  tf  light 
in  the  long  black  history  of  hum;in  bondage 
and  the  illu.sujn  of  permanence  abiding  in 
the  hearts  of  so  many  proud  Americans  I5  a 
disarming  perspective.  The  warm,  eiilipht- 
enlng  flame  of  liberty  must  be  kept  alive 
with  the  twin  fuels  of  Intelligence  and  cour- 
age 

I  cannot  believe  we  have  talked  the  mean- 
ing out  of  words  that  now.  trite  with  use. 
bear  no  mes.sage  to  inspire  our  populace. 
Liberty  and  freedom  r.s  words  becc^me  trite 
only  at  a  price  I  will  not  believe  that 
Americans  must  suffer  their  loss  to  learn 
their  value  Tlie  tragedy  is  that  the  process 
of  rediscovery  of  their  value  seldom  involves 
a  recovery  of  their  enjtnment. 

We  are  being  measured  and  we  will  per- 
form I  have  full  faith  that  Just  as  certainly 
as  wo  and  our  allies  are  slowly  but  furely 
grinding  Hitler  and  his  Cticonsplrators  into 
the  dust,  never  again  to  Impose  their  ugly 
power  and  perverted  theories  upon  Innocent 


and  honest  people,  alien  phlloaophies  at  home 
will  be  cru  lied  under  the  hc-els  of  free  Ameri- 
cans, and  a  prosperous  democracy  of  the 
United  Stateo  of  America  will  go  forward  to 
greater  acc"mn!ishments.  • 

Tlie  titanic  efforts  and  the  copious  blood- 
shed that  went  Into  the  making  of  America, 
the  sacrifices  of  Valley  Forge.  Bull  Run.  and 
the  Marne  are  matters  of  meaning  full  and 
deep  in  this  day  of  new  trial  In  years  of 
peace  and  complacency  wc  have  heard  their 
recital  with  pleased  but  semiconscious  ears. 
We  must  now  grasp  their  full  import  to  be 
equal  to  the  threat  before  us. 

The  American  War  Mothers  will  do  their 
part.  I  know;  and  It  makes  me  happy  to  think 
that  you  are  organized  and  alert.  Ycu  who 
offered  your  own  lives  that  your  sons  might 
live  and  who  have  offered  those  sons'  lives 
that  your  country  might  live — you  are  purged 
souls  of  this  society,  and  It  Is  into  your  hands 
and  the  ideals  that  guide  them  that  we  will- 
ingly and  with  faith  entrust  the  future  of  our 
beloved  Nation. 


Keep  Prices  Down 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txicsday.  May  11,  1943 

Mr.  'WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congres.s 
and  the  admini-stralion  must  assume  full 
respon.sibility  for  lailure  to  enact  a  pro- 
pram  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  livin^v  In 
glancing  throu;-,'h  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  find  about  $13,000  worth  of 
word.s.  words  of  oratory,  yes,  but  prices 
cannot  be  stabilized  by  words  alone.  We 
in  thi.s  Congress,  and  the  administration, 
have  failed  to  analyze  correctly  the  ele- 
mental facts  of  the  problem  On  the  one 
hand,  we  e.^ablLsh  a  Little  Steel  formula 
to  liold  wage  rates  in  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  let  hvniK  casUs  run  away  with 
the  result  that  the  hiunblest  workman 
knows  that  wage  rates  can  be  held  only 
if  the  Workers  are  guaranteed  their  ra- 
tion.s  of  food  and  other  neces-sities  at 
the  offlcial  promised  prices.  Months  aso 
Mr.  Murray,  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  and  Mr. 
Green,  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  warned  us  tliat 
labor  was  more  concerned  with  slabihz- 
inK  the  cost  of  living  rather  than  in  in- 
creased wages.  With  a  ceiling  .set  on 
wases.  there  must  be  a  corre.spondmg 
ceiling  on  prices  or  there  is  certain  to  be 
a  collapse  of  the  pro;-'ram.  And  that  is 
just  what  has  occuned  in  America.  The 
Nation  IS  in  sympathy  with  the  miners 
and  their  wage  demands  although  every- 
one may  not  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
tactics  of  John  L  Lewis.  At  least  I  as  a 
friend  of  labor  do  not  approve  of  his 
pohcy  of  challenKin;;  the  President  and 
the  Government  m  this  critical  hour,  nor 
do  I  app!o\e  of  his  refusal  to  agree  to 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

Let  us  look  at  prices  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  in  1939.  The  wholesale 
price  ol  food  and  tobacco  has  risen  over 
100  percent.  Let  nie  enumerate  a  few 
items:  In  April  1942  potatoes  sold  at 
43  cents,  in  April  1943  at  84  cents;  onions 
from  3  cents  to  7  cents,  lettuce  from  10 
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little  church.  In  their  bleak  little  town.    He 


prices  have  not  been  stabllleed.     Mr.  Lewis 
ha*  not  uri?ed  the  miners  to  strike.    He  »lm- 
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cents  to  20  cents,  peas  from  14  cents  to 
25-29  cents,  celery  from  10-15  cents  to 
25-29  cents,  oranges  from  24  cents  to  53 
cent.^.  This  will  soon  result  in  a  wave  of 
increased  wage  demands  throughout  the 
country,  with  strikes  certain  and  a  fall- 
of  in  production  unless  this  Congress 
rises  to  its  responsibility.  There  are  sev- 
eral solutions.  Whatever  solution  Con- 
gress adopts — and  we  must  adopt  one  of 
them^-one  thing  is  clear:  wages  are  an 
inherent  part  of  the  price  structure  in 
holding  a  line  against  inflation.  We  can- 
not continue  to  apply  one  formula  for 
prices  and  another  formula  for  wages. 
Finally,  all  our  efforts  will  fail  if  we  for- 
get even  for  a  moment  that  in  trying  to 
fi::  maximum  prices  and  wages  we  are 
dealing  merely  with  the  symptoms  of  in- 
flations and  not  with  the  basic  cause  of 
the  disease.  The  real  problem  is  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  an  excess  purchasing 
power,  to  siphon  it  away  before  ft  has 
begun  to  exert  its  pressure.  On^y  if  we 
do  this  will  the  problem  of  affixing  maxi- 
mum prices  and  wages  prove  at  all  man- 
ageable. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vicld? 

Mr.  WEISS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  occurs  to  me  that  those 
prices  the  gentleman  quoted  are  the  re- 
sult of  increases  in  wages,  and  the  in- 
creases and  profits  there  referred  to  are 
not  realized  by  the  farmers  at  all. 

Mr.  WEISS.     Not  at  all. 

An  excellent  solution  is  that  offered  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  noted  columnist,  and 
I  quote  him:  "We  must  realize  that  there 
is  to  be  one  set  of  prices  for  the  producer 
and  another  set  for  the  consumer,  and 
that  the  spread  between  the  two  sets  of 
prices  has  to  be  regulated  by  Government 
subsidies  and  Government  purchasing. 
The  British  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
operated  price  control  with  conspicuous 
succes.s.  This  is  universally  admitted  by 
all  sections  of  British  opinion." 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  above 
•••tatement  of  Walter  Lippmann.  The 
only  way  the  British  have  conquered 
price  control  is  not  by  our  present 
method  of  over-all  ceilings  on  every- 
thing and  a  general  freezing  of  every- 
thing supported  by  threatening  words 
of  prosecution,  but  b:  Government  sub- 
sidies. With  this  in  mind.  I  have  this 
day  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
stabilize  prices  and  provide  for  Gov- 
ernment subsidies.  I  feel  certain  that 
with  skilliul  and  shrewd  application 
this  Government  can  stabilize  wages 
by  stabilizing  the  cost  of  living.  It  will 
provide  for  the  u.se  of  Government  funds 
to  insulate  retail  prices  apain.'^t  the  up- 
ward pre.ssui-e  of  wholesale  prices.  We 
can  avoid  a  national  catastrophe  from 
withm  and  help  the  morale  of  labor  of 
America  by  enacting  this  legislation  into 
law. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 

Joint  resolution  providing  food  and  clothing 
to  purchns:>rs  at  fair  and  reiisonable  prices 
end  guaranteeing  farmers  fair  and  reason- 
able prices  for  their  crops 
Whereas  wap.cs  cannot  and  should  not  be 
held   in   line   if  workers  are  not   guaranteed 
Xocd  and  other  necessities  at  fair  prices;  and 
Whereas    It    Is    possible    to    guarantee    the 
farmers   a   fair   price  for    their   picducts  and 
to  guarantee  tl.e  consumers  locd  and  neces- 


sities at  a  fair  price  by  proper  application 
of  subsidies  and  purchases  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  open  market :  Therefore  be  it 

Res:olvcd.  etc..  That  the  Office  cf  Price  Ad- 
ministration is  autliorizcd  and  directed  to 
establish  maximum  retail  prices  for:  (a)  all 
basic  foods  including,  but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  wheat  flour,  macaroni,  wheat  cereal, 
corn  meal,  corn  flakes,  rice,  and  rolled  oats; 

(2)  white,  whole  wheat,  and  rye  breads, 
vanilla  cookies  and  soda  crackers;  (3.)  round 
steak,  rib  roast,  chuck  roast,  veal  cutlets, 
pork  chops,  bacon,  ham.  salt  pork,  lamb  legs 
and  chops;  (4i  butter,  cheese,  milk,  fresh  and 
evaporated,  eggs;  (5)  apples,  bananas, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  green  beans,  cabbage, 
carrots,  lettuce,  onions,  potatoes,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, spinach;  (6)  canned  peaches,  pine- 
apple, grapefruit  Juice,  green  beans,  corn, 
peas,  and  tomatoes;  (7)  dried  prunes  and 
navy  beans;  (8)  coffee,  tea.  and  cocoa;  (9) 
lard,  shortening  other  than  lard,  salad  dress- 
ings, oleomargarine,  peanut  butter;  and 
(10)  sugar,  corn  sirup,  and  molas&cs;  and 
(b)  all  essential  wearing  apparel,  including 
but  not  limited  to  men's  suits,  overcoats, 
shirts  (other  than  silk),  shoes,  underwear, 
socks,  hats,  ties,  women's  dresses,  coats, 
shoes,  underwear,  stockings. 

Sec.  2.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration  In 
establishing  prices  under  the  authority  and 
directive  of  section  1  shall  provide  that  on  and 
after  no  person  shall  sell,  offer  to  sell, 

deliver,  or  transfer  price-regulated  goods  of 
the  same  kind,  grade,  or  quality  at  a  price  In 
excess  of  the  highest  price  at  which  the  seller 
sold  such  goods  In  a  similar  amount  to  a 
sim.ilar  purchaser  on  Decembere  7.  1941:  Pro- 
vided, That  if  the  maximum  price  cannot  be 
determined  in  the  foregoing  manner  it  shall 
be  the  price  at  which  sucli  price-regulated 
goods  of  the  same  kind,  grade,  or  quality  in  a 
similar  amount  to  a  similar  purchaser  was 
sold  In  the  nearest  market  on  December  7, 
1941.  making  adjustments  for  the  customary 
differential  between  such  market  and  the  lo- 
cality of  sale. 

8ec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  farmers  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  received  for  their  crops  and  the 
amount  they  would  have  received  for  their 
crops  if  they  had  been  sold  at  the  average 
price  for  such  crops  for  the  years  1914  to  1929, 
or  as  an  alternate  method  of  relieving  the 
farmers  from  the  effect*  of  price  fixing,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  purchase  in  the 
open  market  all  of  each  price-regulated  crop 
offered  for  sale  by  the  producers  at  the  aver- 
age price  of  each  such  crop  for  the  years  1914 
to  1929.  which  crops  he  may  sell  to  retailers 
at  a  price  that  will  permit  them  to  sell  at  a 
profit  at  the  fixed  price. 

Sec  4  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  agree  to 
sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  any  price-regulated  goods 
in  the  course  cf  any  business  at  a  price  In  ex- 
cers  of  the  maximum  price  set  under  author- 
ity of  this  act  shall,  for  the  flr.<;t  offense  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  $100  to  $10,000  and  or 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  60  days  to  1  year, 
and  for  subsequent  offenses  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  from  1  to  3  years. 


Resolution  of  Wisconsin  American  Cheese 
Advisory  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        \ 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.     MURRAY     of     Wisconsin.     Mr.    j 
Speaker,    under    leave    to    extend    my  | 


remarks.  I  ask  to  include  therein  a  let- 
ter from  Wiscon.^m's  committee  of  agri- 
culture and  also  resolutions  of  the  Wis- 
consin American  cheese  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  department  of 
agriculture: 

Hon.  Reid  F.  Mukrat. 

House  of  Representative!!. 

Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Concijessman:  The  Wisconsin  law 
empowers  the  State  department  of  agricul- 
ture to  set  up  Industry  advisory  committees. 
Several  such  committees  have  been  set  up. 
among  them  an  American  cheese  advisory 
committee,  comprised  of  farmers  and  plant 
operators. 

This  committee  met  last  Wednesday,  the 
5th,  with  representatives  of  the  foreign  type 
cheese  Industry  and  others.  After  constilt- 
Ing  with  the  foreign-t>-pe  representatives 
the  committee  passed  the  enclosed  resolu- 
tions. 

Very  truly  your.". 

State  Department  of  AGRictTi.Ti.TiE, 
Milton  A.  Bvrton,  Director. 

Wisconsin  produces  over  one  half  the 
Cheddar  cheese  of  America.  The  pro- 
duction of  1943  is  already  23  percent 
below  that  of  1942.  If  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
other  agencies  do  not  change  their  at- 
titude, a  further  reduction  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 
I 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Incentive  or  sub- 
sidy payments  as  a  means  to  iiuoiirage  pro- 
duction   or    to   hold    down    consumer    prices. 

If  it  Is  the  administrative  policy  to  con- 
tinue these  programs  then  they  should  be 
called  by  their  right  name,  consumer's  sub- 
sidy. 

The  subsidy  payment  Is  based  on  monthly 
deliveries,  the  set  aside  on  production,  and 
the  ration  reporting  period  can  fit  with 
either  but  not  both. 

TTiese  reporting  periods  can  all  be  for  the 
same  period.  The  unnecessary  volume  of 
reports  required  of  factories  to  comply  with 
these  programs  because  they  cover  different 
periods  Is  confusing,  resented  by  producers 
and  makers  and  lowers  production  morale. 

We,  therefore,  request  the  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Agriculture  that  they  demand  the  subsidy, 
set  aside,  and  ration  reporting  periods  all 
be  on  a  production  basis. 

II 

Resolved,  That  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture urge  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
to  give  immediate  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  Increasing  the  price  of  small  styles  of 
Cheddar  cheese  (daisies,  longhorns.  yourg 
Americas,  square  prints,  and  family  twins) 
by  one-half  cent  per  pound  and  natural  loaf 
(5  pounds  or  less)  by  three-fourths  cent  per 
pound.  This  increase  is  necessary  to  Cover 
the  extra  costs  of  making  small  styles  as  com- 
pared With  larger  Cheddar  cheese.  The  out- 
put of  small  styles  has  dropped  from  over  30 
percent  to  less  than  15  percent  of  the  total 
and  will  continue  to  drop  unless  an  adjust- 
ment Is  made.  An  adjustment  in  the  price 
of  small  styles  of  natural  cheese  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  quantity 
of  natural  and  processed  Cheddar  cheese. 

Ill 

WTicreas  the  rationing  of  cheese  has  dis- 
rupted the  sale  and  consumption  of  cheese 
and  caused  the  backing  up  ol  cheese  inven- 
tories; 

Whereas  a  contii.uation  of  present  sales 
under  rationing  will  seriously  disrupt  the 
marketing  and  consumption  of  cheese  for 
civilian  use;  and 

Whereas  the  heavy  production  season  is  at 
hand  and  some  s'lyles  of  cheese  do  not  permit 
extended  storage;   Therefore  be  it 
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Resolved.  Tliat  the  Wisconsin  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  do  everything  within  itg 
power  to  bring  about  an  immediate  review 
of  the  present  system  of  rationing  cheese 
Rnd  that  adjustments  be  made  for  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  cheese  such  as  cheddar,  brick, 
Italian,  muenster.  and  Swiss  to  the  end  that 
normal  sales  will  be  maintained  as  far  as 
possible  and  so  that  there  will  be  a  minimum 
spoilage.  Consideration  should  be  gi'cn  to 
both  an  adjustment  in  rationing  points  and 
to  a  possible  complete  removal  of  some  types 
from  consumer  rationing  for  limited  periods. 

rv 

Rewlvtd.  That  the  Wisconsin  State  Board 
of  A(?nculture  tie  asked  to  recommend  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  Federal  Government  make  all  of  Its  pur- 
chases of  Cheddar  cheese  on  a  grade  basis 
with  a  differential  In  price  between  grades; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  urge  the 

Office  ot  Price  Administration  to  permit  a 
premium  for  special  quality  cheese  over  and 
above  present  celling  prices  applicable  to 
all  grades. 

v 

We  recommend  that  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  take  up  the  foregoing 
resolutions  with  the  proper  departments  at 
Washington,  D  C,  and  enlist  the  help  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  accompllah 
the  purpose  of  the  resolutions. 


Preient  Aspect  of  Hie  Coal  Dispute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or   PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1943 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  recent  radio  address  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Thomjjson  on  the  plight  of  the 
coal  miners.  It  is  regrettable  that  so 
little  is  known  about  their  condition. 
Their  very  dangerous  and  diflBcuIt  work 
is  little  appreciated,  as  well  as  the  great 
contribution  which  they  have  made  in 
the  matter  of  production. 

Their  condition  i.s  aggravated  by  a  lack 
of  the  substantial  and  sustaining  foods 
needed  for  their  extreme  physical  exer- 
tions. 

The  radio  address  follows: 

Good  evening.  Almost  the  first  thing  I  can 
remember  from  my  childhood  were  stories  my 
father  told  me  about  coal  miners.  My  father 
was  not  a  coal  miner,  he  was  a  preacher.  But 
in  his  youth,  when  he  was  still  in  England, 
he  had  been  a  clrcult-rlding  preacher  in 
Durham  and  In  Wales,  among  the  coal  min- 
ers In  what  was  called  the  Black  Country, 
and  afterward  the  depressed  area.  As  he 
talked.  I  could  see  in  my  mind's  eye,  the 
grimy  villages,  and  the  pits  Into  which  men 
marched  day  after  day  He  told  me  of  the 
funerals,  at  which  he  had  sometimes  offi- 
ciated— mass  funerals  when  men  were 
brought  up  out  of  the  pits,  crushed,  because 
their  picks  had  struck  the  wrong  vein  and 
the  wall  had  caved,  or  downed,  or  asphyxi- 
ated, or  killed  in  an  eiplosion  of  accumulated 
gases. 

Then  the  funeral  would  be  held,  and  every 
miner  and  his  wife  and  children  would  come, 
and  stand  stooped  and  moiu-nlng,  and  it  was 
as  though  they  mourned  for  comrades  fallen 
In   battle,  somber,  and  stoic,  in   their  bleak 


little  church.  In  their  bleak  little  town.  He 
would  read  the  burial  service:  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;  he  that  belle veth 
In  me  shall  never  die." 

He  told  me  of  the  home  life  of  the  coal 
miner.  The  ritual  of  coming  home;  the  hot 
water  and  the  strong  yellow  soap  prepared 
by  the  wife;  the  putting  on  of  the  clean 
clothes;  the  eating  of  the  hot.  heavy  meal. 
Among  the  miners,  the  man  is  the  unques- 
tioned head  of  the  family.  That  Is  because 
he  does  a  mans  work,  akJUful  and  dangerous. 
Coal  miners,  he  told  me,  are  usually  religious: 
the  way  soldiers  are  religious,  and  all  men 
are  who  face  danger  continually. 

Afterward,  when  I  was  grown  up.  and  had 
never  seen  England,  I  went  there.  And  I 
went,  not  to  see  Westminster  Abbey,  but  to 
see  the  Black  Country  of  Durham  from  where 
my  folks  came.  And  It  was  aA  my  father  had 
told  me. 

The  last  time  I  was  there  was  during  this 
war.    It  looked  so  poor,  and  so  bleak.    I  knew 

that  for  years  before  the  war  this  territory 
had  been  the  worst  In  England.  At  one  time 
80  percent  were  unemployed.  Huriger  stared 
people  in  the  face,  and  hunger  marchers 
descended  on  London.  I  asked  John  Lawson. 
for  years  head  of  the  miners"  union:  "Tell 
me.  what  do  yotir  people  fight  for?  What 
has  England  ever  done  for  them?"  And 
he  said:  "We  fight  for  hope.  That's  all.  We 
know  If  we  lose  the  war.  we  haven't  even 
hope.  And  If  we  win  It^-why  we  can  keep 
on  working  for  a  decent  world  for  coal 
miners." 

I  have  been  In  many  mining  communities 
In  this  country — In  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky. They  are  about  the  same  as  they  are 
in  England.  There  are  the  same  bleak  little 
company  towns;  the  same  aort  of  home  life; 
the  same  dirt  and  the  same  danger.  Do  you 
know,  perhapys,  that  nearly  1,500  coal  miners 
were  killed  last  year,  and  70.000  Injured? 
And  there  are  the  same  evangelical  religions. 
Here  as  there,  the  depression  was  blackest 
among  coal  miners.  Even  In  normal  tlmee 
there  was  the  same  problem  of  working 
enough  days  a  year  to  make  ends  meet;  the 
same  comradeship  amongst  the  miners  them- 
selves; the  same  passionate  loyalty  to  the 
union.  And  the  same  prldr  In  their  work,  a 
man's  work,  that  not  everyone  can  do  For 
that  is  the  other  thing  about  miners.  I  don't 
know  why  they  like  their  work,  day  after 
day  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  In  the  damp 
and  cold,  where  the  lights  flicker,  and  work 
Is  heavy  and  hard,  shut  away  from  the  sun. 
But  they  do.  They  don't  leave  it  often  to 
look  for  easier  Jobs.  The  coal  miners'  world 
Is  a  community,  wltn  a  sense  of  solidarity, 
and  a  sense  of  sharing.  They  have  pride  in 
tliclr  work  and  support  among^'t  each  other. 

Now,  this  is  why  I  cant  think  of  this  coal 
dispute  In  the  terms  In  which  it  Is  being 
presonted.  Just  now  the  the  news  has  come 
that  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Ickes  have  agreed 
upon  a  truce.  The  mlner.s  are  going  back 
to  the  mines  tomorrow.  But  this  hub  never 
been  a  quarrel  between  John  L.  Lewis  and 
the  President,  the  operators  and  the  Wur 
Labor  Bourd  I  am  no  partisan  of  Mr  Lewis. 
I  think  he  is  a  vain  man.  and  often  over- 
reaches himself.  But  what  he  asks  for  Is 
what  the  coal  miners  demand;  not  what  he 
tells  them  to  demand.  They  say  they  can't 
live  decently  on  their  present  wage.  They 
say  the  prices  of  food  and  clothirg  are  not 
stabilized,  therefore  the  War  Labor  Beard 
Little  Steel  formula  no  longer  holds  good,  and 
they  won't  accept  a  stone  in  place  of  bread. 

They  are  not  on  strike,  in  any  usual  sense 
of  the  word.  They  want  a  contract,  and  they 
are  waiting  for  one,  and  when  they  get  one 
they  will  go  back  to  work  Mr.  LewLs  says 
he  is  willing  to  bargain,  but  not  willing  to 
submit  the  case  to  the  Government's  arbi- 
tration proceedings,  as  set  up  In  the  War 
Labor  Board,  because  the  War  Labor  Board 
will  rule  according  to  the  Little  Steel  formula, 
which  doesn't  hold  good  any  longer,  because 


prices  have  not  been  stabilised.  Mr.  l«wls 
has  not  urged  the  miners  to  strike.  He  sim- 
ply says  nothing,  and  that  la  enough. 

Now,  everybody — the  Government  and  the 
operators — have  known  for  months  that  the 
miners  would  not  work  without  a  contract. 
Mr.  Lewis  presented  his  demands  to  the  op- 
erators weeks  ago.  and  they  were  refused  In 
toto.  The  operators  said.  "Go  to  the  War 
Labor  Board  "  And  they  knew  perfectly  well 
that  Mr  Lewis  wouldn't  go  to  the  War  Labor 
Board.  The  Departmen;.  ^f  Labor  then  at- 
tempted a  conciliation.  They  sent  Dr.  John 
Steelman  to  the  partle?.  and  he  suggested  a 
compromLse  on  a  6-day  week  with  time  and  a 
half  for  the  sixth  day,  and  work  for  52  weeks 
in  the  year.  Mr.  Lewis  accepted  that.  Ac- 
tually that  is  how  they  are  working  now,  and 
Uie  only  thing  new  In  It  is  the  guarantee  of 
Its  continuity.  And  even  on  that  question 
Mr.  Lewis  was  willing  to  make  some  conces- 
sions But  the  operators  again  said  "No." 
And  so  no  contract  could  be  concluded. 

Now.  the  rpxult  of  this  was  to  force  the 
President  to  take  over,  and  the  Issue  now  Is 
not  between  the  miners  and  the  operators  but 
between  the  miners  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  And  this  makes  It  very 
much  more  serious.  For  now  it  is  not  a  nor- 
mal quarrel  between  workers  and  employers, 
but  the  resistance  of  the  workers  against  the 
Government — or,  the  resl'tance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  workers  There  may  be 
some  who  get  a  considerable  satisfaction  at 
seeing  a  prolabor  Government  at  war  with 
labor.  I  am  not  one  of  them.  I  feel  very 
unhappy. 

We  cannot  live  luileas  coal  Ls  mined.  In 
these  last  24  hours  we  have  suddenly  realized 
that  unless  these  hall  a  million  miners  go 
down  into  their  pits,  not  a  train  can  run.  or 
a  factory  wheel  turn  Some  shout,  "Make 
them  work."     Some  cry,  "Arrest  their  leaders." 

Now,  listen:  They  have  been  working. 
Since  the  war  began  they  have  upped  pro- 
duction enormously.  They  have  sent  76,000 
of  their  sons  Into  the  Army  and  Navy. 

It  Is  not  a  good  Idea  to  call  them  traitors. 
Suddenly  we  realize  that  our  lives  depend  on 
them,  and  so  far  they  have  never  let  us  down. 
One  can  say  of  the  coal  miners  as  Churchill 
said  of  the  Royal  Air  Porce:  "Seldom  in  hls« 
tory  have  so  many  owed  so  much  to  so  few." 
And  if  our  lives  der>end  on  them,  we  owe 
them  something,  don't  we? 

And  Is  tliere  any  Justice  In  their  clalnu? 
Has  the  cost  of  living  gone  up?  Arc  prices 
stabilized'' 

The  President  says  that  an  investigation  Is 
going  to  be  made  on  this  "ubject.  A  hundred 
and  thirty-two  million  American?.  Including 
you  and  me.  have  already  made  that  investi- 
gation We  know  that  the  cost  of  living  la 
going  up) — from  our  grocery  bills 

Mr  Prentiss  Brown,  head  of  Office  of  Price 
AdnxUilstratlon,  says  it  hasn't  risen  as  much 
as  wages  have  risen  He  admits,  however, 
that  prices  rose  previou.s  to  the  Stabilization 
Act,  that  meat,  vegetables,  coffee,  etc  .  have 
gotten  out  of  hand,  and  'hat  the  black  mar- 
ket has  wrought  hav(jc.  He  says  that  If  every- 
one of  us  refuses  to  pay  anything  but  the 
legal  price,  he  can  stabilize  prices.  Moan- 
while,  however,  we  all  mu.st  eat.  We  can't  uU 
go  on  hunger  strike  in  order  to  make  things 
easier  for  the  Office  of  Price   Administration. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  as  Walter  LIppmann 
jxjlnted  out  yesterday,  is  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  don't  have  a  program 
for  stabilizing  the  coat  of  living.  They  are 
plalnthely  telling  it  to  be  sr^ible,  and  that's 
Just  like  King  Canute  telling  the  ocean  tides 
not  to  rl.se  Canada  has  .stabilized  the  cost  of 
living;  Britain  has  stabilized  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. But  they  haven't  done  It  the  way  the 
OfBce  of  Price  Administration  is  trying  to  do — 
by  yelling  "stop"  and  appealing  to  the  pub- 
lic They  have  done  it  by  a  very  simple 
method,  not  a  complicated  one.  They  haven't 
put  over-all  ceilings  on  everything  and  tried 
to   freeze  everything,    but   have   done   It   by 
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various  fcrms  of  skillful  subsidies.  They  have 
allowed  the  producers  to  produce  at  an  eco- 
nomic price,  seen  that  the  distributor  got 
enough  to  assure  that  supplies  would  move, 
and  fixed  the  price  of  all  rationed  foods  for 
the  consumer.  And  the  deficit  they  have 
made  up  out  of  the  taxes.  And  It  has  not 
been  anything  exorbitant. 

My  friends,  we  cannot  settle  our  Internal 
questions,  questions  which  Involve  facts, 
questions  which  require  intelligence,  ques- 
tions which  have  to  do  with  Justice,  by  force. 
The  coal  miners  have  a  case.  That  ca.se  has 
got  to  be  settled  in  Justice,  not  with  bayonets. 
You  can't  settle  it  with  bayonets.  We  will 
have  a  disastrous  inflation,  and  demands  for 
wage  Increases  all  over  the  place  unless  we 
really  stabilize  prices.  And  that  Is  a  Job. 
which  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
not  yet  fulfilled.  We  must  have  peace  in 
America  If  we  are  going  to  make  successful 
war  on  cur  enemies.  You  don't  get  peace  by 
war.  And  In  this  case  we  want  peace  with 
Justice,  and  peace  without  victory.  I  hope 
this  isn't  a  face-saving  competition  between 
two  men. 

As  for  the  coal  miners,  we  are  relieved  that 
they  have  gone  back  to  work,  not  because 
they  have  been  proved  wrong  In  their  claims, 
but  because  they  are  probably  right.  And  be- 
ing right,  they  can  rest  their  case  with  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  for  the  people,  when  the 
smoke  clears,  are  Just. 


Protest  Ai^alnst  Findinsi  and  Conclusions 
of  the  Kerr  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations in  Regard  to  the  Goodwin  B. 
Watson  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAuroRNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  10.  1943,  I  voted  against  the 
continuation  of  the  Dies  committee  and 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  that  date  my  reasons 
therefor.  In  that  list  of  reasons,  I  stated 
that  the  Dies  committee  had  "prostituted 
every  decent  law  of  evidence  and  pro- 
cedure in  its  investigative  actions  and 
has  usurped  the  functions  of  investiga- 
tion, trial,  condemnation,  and  punish- 
ment, which  is  contrary  to  the  American 
principles  of  civil  liberties  toward  the 
accused." 

I  have  no  desire  to  withdraw  the 
Statement  above  quoted.  I  feel  very 
deeply  that  in  these  times  :f  war  hys- 
teria, the  Members  of  Congress  should 
set  an  example  of  consideration  and  ma- 
ture judgment  in  regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  civil  liberties.  If  we  bow  to 
this  hysteria  or  yield  to  the  passions  of 
hate  and  persecution,  we  have  become 
the  "blind  leaders  of  the  blind"  and  we 
cease  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  our  Con- 
stitutional liberties  and,  by  the  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  we  betray 
those  principles  we  have  sworn  to  up- 
hold. At  a  time  when  constitutional 
Government  as  exemplified  by  our  de- 
mocracy is  on  trial  before  the  searching, 


critical  eyes  of  the  world,  it  behooves  us 
to  be  doubly  sure  in  our  daily  actions. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  the  findings  of 
the  Kerr  subcommittee  in  regard  to  the 
fitness  of  Goodwin  B.  Watson  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Dodd.  Jr.,  to  continue  in  their 
present  Federal  employment. 

I  do  not  castigate  or  criticize  the 
Members  of  this  subcommittee  as  being 
other  than  honest,  conscientious  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  My  regard  and  ad- 
miration for  these  Members  personally 
is  great,  but  I  feel  sincerely  that  they 
have  made  a  mistake  in  both  their  meth- 
ods of  investigation  procedure  and  con- 
clusion. I  also  believe  that  their  con- 
clusions, as  announced,  have  been 
reached  through  incomplete  testimony, 
partial  investigative  reports  and  they 

have  relied  on  public  opinion  as  sufQ- 
cient  basis  for  punitive  legislation  di- 
rected toward  the  denial  of  the  civil 
rights  of  these  two  men.  Gccdv.in  Wat- 
son and  William  E.  Dodd,  Jr.,  without 
due  process  of  law. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  function 
or  duty  of  Congress  to  include  riders  on 
appropriation  bills  which  are  designed 
to  either  leward  or  punish  specific  indi- 
viduals. I  feel  that  our  legislation  should 
be  broad  and  general  in  its  scope  and 
that  while  there  may  be  legal  basis  for 
such  riders,  I  deem  it  as  a  partial  en- 
croachment on  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  The  responsibility  of 
the  fitness  of  these  men  clearly  rests  with 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  whose  appointment  rests 
with  the  President. 

The  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
aCBrmed  their  independence  on  this  floor 
many  times  recently  and  have  denounced 
in  no  uncertain  terms  every  attempt  by 
either  the  Judicial  or  executive  branch 
to  arrogate  the  privileges  and  functions 
of  the  legislative  branch.  I  certainly 
concur  in  this  attitude  of  my  colleagues. 
But  in  all  frankness,  may  I  ask,  are  we  to 
become  guilty  of  quasi  Executive  en- 
croachment? 

Part  of  the  profound  philosophy  which 
brought  our  Constitution  into  being  was 
the  concept  that  the  separation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government  into  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  branches  of 
equal  authority  is,  by  James  Madison's 
definition,  an  "essential  precaution  in 
favor  of  liberty." 

As  we  are  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of 
our  legislative  branch,  let  us  then  in  all 
equity  be  respetrtful  of  the  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities  of  the  executive 
branch. 

If  these  men  who  have  been,  in  my 
opinion,  so  unfairly  tried  and  condemned 
by  the  Kerr  subcommittee,  be  guilty  of 
moral  turpitude  or  treasonable  guilt,  let 
them  be  charged  with  specific  crimes 
or  derelictions  of  duty.  Let  them  be 
charged  before  the  proper  civil  or  Fed- 
eral courts.  Give  them  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  their  defense.  Allow  them  their 
day  in  court  and  the  privilege  of  trial  by 
jury  of  their  peers.  If  they  be  found 
guilty  by  due  process  of  law,  enforce  the 
penalty  prescribed  by  law  against  them. 
If  their  accusers  fail  to  convince  a  fair 
jury  of  their  crimes,  then  I  say  in  justice 


to  those  constitutional  rights,  whose 
mantle  of  protection  covers  and  protects 
every  citizen  of  this  democracy,  let  us 
free  them  from  this  odium.  In  so  doing, 
the  protection  we  give  them  today  in  this 
time  of  war  hysteria  will  return  to  bless 
your  children  and  my  children  in  the 
days  to  come,  and  democracy  can  hold 
up  its  head  proudly  before  the  critical 
eyes  of  our  totalitarian  critics  both  here 
and  abroad. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
certain  biographical  and  historical  data 
to  support  Mr.  Goodwin  B.  Watson's  plea 
for  a  fair  trial: 

SOME  FACTS  ABOtTT  GOODWIN  WATSON 

1.  Born,  1899,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  tenth  gen- 
eration of  American  ancestry. 

2.  Education:  State  -Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wis:  University  of  Wisconsin 
(bachelor  of  arts);  Columbia  tJnlverslty 
(master  of  arts,  doctor  of  philosophy);  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

3.  Enlisted.  United  States  Navy,  1918:  served 
until  honorably  discharged  after  end  of  war. 

4.  Ordained  minister,  Methodist  Church. 
Director  of  religious  education  In  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  In  New  York  City.  Director  of  re- 
search, national  council,  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

5.  Professor  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  for  18  years;  new  on  leave  of 
absence. 

6.  Did  not  seek  present  Government  post; 
finally  yielded  to  urgent  Invitation,  accepting 
position  as  patriotic  service  In  November  1941, 
at  less  than  his  university  salary. 

7.  Politically  Independent;  supported  Re- 
publican, Democratic.  American  Labor  Party. 
Never  a  Commtmlst. 

3.  Not  a  fellow  traveler;  worked  for  militant 
defense  and  American  participation  In  1940- 
41  while  Soviet  Union  In  nonaggression  pact 
and  fellow  travelers  attacked  the  war. 

9.  Organizations:  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Delta 
Sigma  Rho  (forensic).  Phi  DelU  BLappa  (edu- 
cation). Kappa  Delta  PI  (education).  Pi 
Oamma  Mu  (social  science),  Methodist 
Church,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
National  Education  Association  (life  mem- 
ber), American  Psychological  Assorle.tlon 
American  Sociological  Society,  American  Po- 
litical Science  AMociatlon,  American  Society 
for  Public  Administration.  American  Plan- 
ning Association.  Progressive  Education  Aa- 
sociation.  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (fellow).  Committee 
for  National  Morale  (executive  committee). 

10.  Relation  to  organizations  listed  by  Dies 
and  Kerr  reports: 

(a)  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy: Never  a  member  or  official.  Never 
attended  meeting  or  contributed  a  cent.  En- 
dorsed one  Congress  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
to  be  held  In  Washington,  January  6,  1939. 
Many  prominent  conservative  Americans  did 
likewise. 

(b)  American  Committee  for  Democracy 
and  Intellectual  Freedom :  Never  a  member  or 
official.  Never  attended  a  meeting  or  con- 
tributed a  cent.  8p>on8ored  a  cltltzens"  rally 
to  answer  the  attack  on  public  education,  to 
be  held  at  Carnegie  Hall.  AprU  13,  1940. 
Speakers  were  to  be :  Dean  Ned  Dearborn.  New 
York  University;  Rev.  H.  Norman  Sibley.  Uni- 
versity Heights  Presbyterian  Church;  New- 
bold  Morris,  president  of  City  CouncU  of  New 
York. 

(c)  American  Student  Union:  At  time  of 
its  organization,  as  a  union  of  students  of 
all  political  parties  for  discussion  of  current 
Issues,  he  agreed  to  serve  on  an  advisory  board. 
Ex-Presldent  Alexander  Melklejohn  and  other 
educators  did  likewise.  No  one  sought  ad- 
vice; no  meetings  were  held;  hlfi  connection 
with  this  organization  ceased. 
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(d)  American  Youth  Congress :  Ncrcr  a 
member  ur  ofllclal.  Kiidorsed  the  Amertcan 
Youth  Act.  a  bill  supported  Iti  Congreae  by 
RepreBeaiaUvfs  Amite.  BenB^m.  Dunn.  Scott. 
Voorhls,  aiid  Young,  to  provide  educiiuou  and 
employment  for  young  people  Lfd  a  dis- 
cussion at  one  meeting  undrr  au^picf?  Amer- 
ican Youth  Congress,  on  Improving  college 
education 

(e)  Conlerence   on    PRn-Amer.can    Democ- 
racy:   Was  invited,  summer  IMS.  )oln  delega- 
tion sponsored  and  financed  by  Government 
of  Mexic*:).   as  expert   ou   education.     Others 
In  delegation;  Justice  Wolfe,  Svoprenie  Court. 
Utah;   Prof    Justin  Nixon.  'University  of  Mis- 
souri; Ocorpe  St'fd^s.  journalist;  Maury  Mav- 
erii  k.    mavL-r   of    Ean    Antcnlo    <detali>ed    by 
offlc'.iil  duues) .    His  p*mpiHet,  Education  and 
Sociad   Welfare   In   Mexico,   reports   finding 
Spike  onte  about  Uiis  study  under  auiipices 
Conference  oi\  Pan-American  Democracy  and 
bis  uame  aiipeaxa  as  spunsor  of  one  meeting, 
along  with  ^ucb  distinguished  Americans  aa; 
Charlotte  Carr.  Hull  House.  Chicago;   Paul  H. 
Douglas.   University   of   Cbicago;    Henry   Pratt 
Fajrcluld.  New  Yorlc  Umversity;  Irving  Fisher. 
YuU;    University:    Sidney    Hillmau.    Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workerfe,   Rabbi  Stephen  S 
Wise;  Cuiiicy  Ht>we.  radio  commentator;  Rev. 
John    Haynes    Holmes.    Community    Church, 
New  York,  Jolu^  Lovi  Joy  Elliott.  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society 

(f>  Consumers  Union:  Member  and  di- 
rector. An  uiganizaticu  for  research  and 
counseling  con^umers  on  best  buys.  Kignty 
thousund  members,  no  evide:;ce  of  any  sub- 
versive  activity 

<g)  North  American  Committee  to  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy;  Supported  Coordiiiating 
Coznmittcf  to  Lift  the  Embargo,  and  en- 
rolled a.s  one  of  the  endorsing  psychologiais. 
Bl.shap  Pranc:B  J  McConnell  of  the  Meth.od.st 
Church  was  chaiiniaii  of  the  North  American 
Ccmmlttce;  Dr  Herman  F  Reisslg.  the  src;e- 
tnry  Hundred*  of  distinguished  Americans 
In  many  pmfessicns  cooperated  with  tills 
movement  Two-thirds  of  Americans  jK)lled 
by  Gallup  favored  lifting  that  embfirgo  whlcli 
aW«l  Hitler  and  Mussolini  The  w1«dom  of 
that  cmjTf*  Is  e\en  more  apparent  today 

(h^  Descenttents  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution: For  dlrrrt  de^rendanti  of  mm  and 
wom^i  who  fnurht  in  Amerlcnn  Revolution, 
and  Intended  to  express  Ideals  nf  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Constitution  In 
m-^dem  world  Member  a!ong  with  Sherwood 
Eddy  of  the  T  MCA:  STunrt  Chase.  «uthnr: 
John  Ch-imbeTl.nln  nf  the  New  York  Timer?; 
Prof  Harry  Overstreet  of  the  Oollejje  of 
the  City  of  New  York:  Oeor^e  Sxule.  of  the 
New  Republic:  Stark  Young,  playwright  At- 
tended one  or  two  meetings;  then  dr(»ppcd 
out  Ortjnnizatton  strutzK;le-d  along  a  few 
years:   beltere  It  now  extmct. 

<1)  International  Wnrkera  Order:  Merer  a 
member  or  cfficial.  never  attended  a  meeting 
or  contributed  a  cent.  A^eed  onoe  to  apon&or 
M  contest  on  pla>s  for  ciiildren.  A  cospon '-or. 
Eli?:abeth  Irwin.  prlDctpal  at  an  excellent  New 
York  public  school      No  further  contact. 

(J>  Leagtie  of  American  Writers:  Never  a 
naember  cr  offict&l,  never  attended  a  meeting 
or  contributed  a  cent.  Wrote  a  atateisent 
acalnat  antl-Semltlam  for  a  pamphlet  entitled 
••We  HoW  These  Truths,"  sponsored  by  this 
league.  Otiier  contributors  to  same  pamphlet: 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  Robert  H  Jackson.  Harold 
Jckes.  Dorotliy  Tbompson,  Wllltam  Green, 
Thomas  K   Oemfey. 

(k)  National  Kmergency  Conlerenoe  for 
Democratic  Rights:  Never  a  member  or  offi- 
cial, never  attended  a  meeting  ur  ooatributcd 
a  oent.  Signed  a  letter  of  protest  against  the 
Dies  committee  circulated  by  this  organisa- 
tioQ  in  May  1940.  The  letter  was  at^tcd  by 
148  American  edueatora,  churchmen,  acien- 
Uata,  and  civic  leaders 

11.  Writlugi:  Not  a  single  passage  from 
Watson's  10  tx>oks  ctr  monographs  b»a  been 
questioned.     They  deal  with  religious  educa- 


tion, pfiycholopy,  and  p^ibllc  education.     All 
stress  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Passsgos  challenged  cocie  from  an  unreprr- 
sentaUve  handful  among  his  400  arllcleb  and 
speeches,  ar.d  do  show  dissausf action  with 
our  economic  system  during  early  years  ol  the 
depression  and  urge  great  changes  By  au- 
tumn of  1338  he  became  convinced  that  1 1 ) 
Initial. ve,  competition,  and  the  free  market 
must  be  preserved:  (2)  concentration  of  eoo- 
iwmlc  power  In  the  state  Is  dangerous;  (3) 
gradual  progress  toward  better  functianing 
of  our  business  system  is  probable  and  de- 
sirable. 

Never  at  any  time  did  be  advocate  change 
by  any  except  educational,  peaceful,  legal, 
end  constitutional  methods. 

Never  at  any  time  did  he  advocate  over- 
throw of  OUT  C»overnment  or  Its  Oonstitutlon 
of  politiaU  democracy. 

Some  articles  stiggest  that  we  can  Jeam 
.some  things  from  other  counUies,  but  add 
that  no  other  country  has  givtn  men  so  great 
an  opportunity  as  the  United  States  Some 
articles  frankly  point  out  the  failure  of  so- 
cialism in  Austria,  and  criticize  Russia  for  its 
low  standard  of  living,  pseudo-democmry. 
risild  education,  censorship,  totalitarian  rul- 
tuic.  and  for  putting  new  polick-s  into  o^e^a- 
tlon  wholesale,  with  persecution  of  dissenters 
12  Record  In  ofBoe:  19  m(mths  at  service; 
whciie-hearted  ."support  of  staff  and  supernirs. 
several  hundred  reports  issued  to  Stale  Dc- 
partmen;..  Military  InteJUgence.  Naval  Iiitelli- 
grnce.  Offlte  of  Siratigic  S<  rvices.  OfHce  of 
Wj  Inforrruitlon.  Coordinator  nf  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  Much  praise -ne\er  a  sins;* 
criticism  of  radical  or  reactionary  bias  In- 
cldontally.  this  work  of  analyxing  foreign 
prrpaeands  is  relatively  new,  the  half  down 
men  who  have  been  working  at  U  .sioce  beiore 
Pearl  Harbor  are  the  only  persons  In  the 
Uuitecl  States  with  detailed  knowledge  which 
Is  Indispensable  for  the  be^t  further  war 
service 

13.  Letters  of  support  from  Dean  Willi«m  F 
Rusntll.  ht-ad  of  Teachers  Oolle^;  Dr  Oeijige 
F  Zook.  president  of  Amenrjui  Council  on 
EdiicaUon:  Mark  May,  director.  InsUtute  of 
Htiman  RelaUons.  Yale  University;  Frederick 
L.  Redefer,  aecretary.  Progre«fiive  EducaUon 
Association:  Jay  A  Crice.  ahi<jclate  general 
secretary.  Young  Men's  Christian  A'^'Ciation; 
Arthur  L  Swift.  Jr  .  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary; G  Derwocd  Baker,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Boulder,  Colo.;  Carleton  Washburn, 
superintendent  of  !-cli<Kils,  Wmnetka,  111.;  Car- 
son Ryan,  dean  of  School  of  EduciiUon,  Oni- 
▼erslty  of  North  Carolina;  WillUim  H  Lemniel. 
supennteudeut  of  scbooi.s.  WUmlngton.  Dei  ; 
Dr.  WaJtex  E  Ha^er.  presideut,  Wilson  Teach- 
ers College.  WailUiiKluu.  D  C^  Thomas  E. 
Bcnner,  dean  of  Cone(.:e  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  lUlnnts;  Mrs  A  W  Oeven<?er,  presi- 
dent, IHlriols  S;ate  Association  of  University 
Women:  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Harrard  De- 
fence Unit;  Chariea  E.  Hendry,  director  of 
research.  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  and  many 
others  Resolutions  cvf  support  pas&ad  by 
Ea-stern  Sociological  Society  and  also  by  East- 
ern Psychological  Association.  Plfty-seven 
pr.  ft  sscTs  at  Teachers  Col!>  ge.  Cohimhta 
Unlvrrslty.  m<^)st  of  whom  have  known  Watsori 
over  m»ny  years,  sent  In  a  letter  of  support 
Another  do'-ument  came  from  188  men  and 
women  from  40  States  who  were  graduate 
students  at  Teachers  College.  M.jst  remark- 
able were  50  letters  and  telegrams  from  lead- 
ing p.^ychologists  representing  alim  st  all  the 
major  universities  Tliesc  and  other  Influ- 
ential citit«ens  believe  that  the  prrposed  con- 
greesional  ouster  Is  an  unjustified  witch 
hunt,  ui^worthy  of  responsible  legislators  It 
to  slgn:acant  that  not  one  person  among  his 
many  hundreds  of  colleagues  In  the  Young 
Men's  Chrtctian  As^ocistion,  Id  Columbia  Uui- 
verslty.  In  the  profession  of  social  psycholcgy. 
or  in  tola  present  war  work  has  Joined  in  the 
attack  on  Watson's  Americanism. 


Editorial  and  comment  In  opposition  to  the 
proposed  ouster  has  been  noted  In  the  ProTi- 
dence  (R.  I  >  bulletin,  the  PorUaixl  Ore- 
gonlan,  the  Annirton  (Ala  )  Star.  PM  (New 
York),  the  LoulsrllJe  (Ky  1  Courier -Journal, 
and  the  Chicago  Sun.  Other  InfluenUal 
newspapers  and  radio  ccinnaentators  have  In- 
dicated their  intention  to  dlaruss  this  Issue. 


He  Gare  His  Life  To  Save  His  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  SHOOB  BI  AND 

IN  THTS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueidan.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  youth  of  today,  true  to  the 
tradition  so  heroically  exemplified  by 
our  forefathers,  are  rendcnnR  a  gloiious 
account  of  thfmsehes  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Tliey  are  Riving  unstintinRly 
all  that  they  have,  even  their  lives,  that 
the  enemy  miRht  be  crushed  and  that 
the  freedom  and  liberty  which  we  have 
known  in  the  past  may  be  preserved  as  a 
heritage  for  the  pcnerations  that  are  to 
follow  us. 

Every  day  we  read  of  outstandinR  feats 
of  heroism.  No  oomrounity  has  a  mo- 
nopoJy  on  paLrioli^im  or  hcrcusm.  The 
hercH'.s  of  this  war  come  from  all  j^ecLions 
of  the  country.  Fiom  the  bii!  cities,  from 
the  town.s.  and  from  remote  hamlet.s. 

We  of  the  First  Cotigirssional  District 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  particularly  from 
the  city  of  Pawiuckrt  are  proud,  indeed, 
of  our  outstanding  hero,  Ctpt.  Elwood  J. 
Euart.  a  28-yrar-old  .soldier  who.  by  la.sh- 
inR  him.'^elf  to  the  low  end  of  a  rope,  was 
able  to  hold  it  tight  enough  for  his  tnen 
to  climb  to  safety,  even  Uiouuh  their 
ship,  the  Prcsideiit  CooUdqc,  v.\uch  liad 
struck  a  mine  in  the  Pacifkr,  was  listing 
badly.  He  so  eThaa*;ted  himself  that 
when,  after  getting  all  his  men  otit.  he 
triwi  to  net  out  himself  he  was  unable 
to  do  «Jo  and  went  down  with  the  ship. 

The  memory  of  .<ajch  an  heroic  deed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  kept  alive  in  th« 
hearts  of  our  countrymen  and  for  that  . 
reason  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  erection,  at  a  suitable  k>- 
catlon  in  ArUngton  National  Cemetery, 
of  a  monument  in  memory  of  Capt.  El- 
wood Joseph  Euart. 

Ira  VVolfert,  a  war  correspondent,  who 
happened  to  be  flying  over  the  President 
Ctxdidge  at  the  tune  she  struck  the  mine, 
described  Captain  Euart 's  heroism  in  the 
folloirmg  u-ords: 

The  one  Army  ofllrer  (Captain  Bunrt^  who 
died  had  withdrawn  to  a  hold  with  his  men. 

By  the  time  their  turn  came  to  leave  tba 
only  way  out  was  hand -over- hand  on  a  rope. 
Tins  officer  was  the  last  to  go.  and  when  b« 
tried,  ho  discovered  he  was  too  exhausted 
to  pull  hlm5elf  up.  He  started  to  call  for 
help 

His  voloe  was  not  a  strong  one.  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  nulae  as  tlie  last  n>en  aboard  were 
arrambling  cM.  But  his  Ufelong  friend.  Capt. 
Warren  K.  Oovill.  Unitied  States  Army  (of 
East  Provtdenoe,  R  I.|.  who  had  been  se&rch- 
tng  for  him  and  boping  be  liad  got  awny. 
heard  him  and  came  sliding  down  to  tha  res- 


cue along  with  a  warrant  officer  and  a  de- 
fense worker  who  happened  to  be  on  board. 

The  three  men  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
hold  and  tried  to  haul  up  the  ofDcer  who  was 
trapped  below  by  tils  own  exbausUon.  The 
last  rescue  boat  was  bobbing  up  and  down 
uneasily  alongside  the  vessel,  its  occufwnts 
shouting  to  the  three  men  It  could  see  to 
hurry  and  warning  them  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  waste  But  the  three  could  not 
bring  themselTca  to  abandon  the  trapped 
officer. 

Then  the  rescue  boat,  realizing  that  it 
would  be  dragged  down  In  the  last  suction  of 
the  ship,  gave  a  last  despairing  warning.  The 
three  men  did  not  even  turn  around. 

Captain  CovUl  said  he  heard  all  tlie  warn- 
ings clearly  and  that  they  all  heard  all  the 
warnings  but  felt  that  abandoning  the  cap- 
tain was  more  than  tbey  could  do. 

The  rescue  boat  pulled  away  hastily  with  a 
clanging  of  the  coxswain's  bell  and  a  churn- 
ing and  putt-put  of  the  exhaust.  From 
where  I  |  Ira  Wolf  ert  |  was  I  could  see  the  three 
small,  dark  figures  turn  for  a  moment  and 
watch  It  go  off  and  then  turn  back  to  the 
hold.  Hundreds  of  men  were  watching  the 
scene  In  silence  from  safe  vantage  points, 
and  It  filled  their  eyes  and  filled  their  hearts 
to  the  breaking  point 

An  extra  rope  had  been  found  somewhere 
In  the  hold  and  the  captain  down  below  there 
had  tied  It  around  his  waist  and  was  trying 
to  splice  It  to  the  rope  held  by  his  would-be 
rescTJers  and  get  pulled  up  that  way  when 
the  Coolidge  went  down. 

Captain  Covin  and  the  two  men  with  him 
were  sucked  down  with  the  ship  and  some- 
where down  toward  the  bottom  they  were 
thrown  to  the  surface  where  they  could  swim 
to  safety. 

The  captain  down  In  the  hold,  trapped  by 
his  own   weariness,  died  down  there. 

The  biography  of  this  gallant  fighter, 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  War  De- 
partment, follows: 

EL  WOOD  JOSEPH  EUART 

ESwood  J.  Euart  was  born  on  January  28, 
1814.  In  Providence.  R  I.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Rhode  Island  State  College,  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  In  1939  On  June 
la.  1939.  he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant. Infantry  Reserve.  He  was  commis- 
sioned a  secnrid  lieutenant.  Field  Artillery. 
Rhode  Island  National  Guard,  on  July  16. 
1040. 

He  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant.  Field 
Artillery  National  Guard  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  on  January  3  1941  He  at- 
tended the  Blxty-elghth  Field  Artillery  Bri- 
gade Officers  School  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  from 
January  27  to  February  23,  1941. 

On  February  24.  1941.  he  was  Inducted  Into 
Federal  service  and  proceeded  to  Camp 
Bland  ing,  Fla  ,  to  Join  the  One  Hundred  and 
Third  Field  Artillery.  On  September  6.  IMl. 
he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  (tempo- 
rary). Field  Artillery.  In  January  1943  he 
entered  the  Field  Artillery  School.  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  course  in 
April  1942  he  w*»  transferred  with  his  regi- 
ment to  Camp  Shelby.  Miss.  On  July  20. 
1942,  he  was  promoted  to  captain  (tempo- 
rary). In  October  1942  he  was  given  an  un- 
announced assignment  overseas,  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  that  month  was  drowned  at 
sea  on  the  occasion  of  the  sinking  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army  transport  President 
Coolidge. 

He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  posthumously  with  the  following  cita- 
tion: 

"For  extraordinary  heroism,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sinking  of  the  United  States  Army 
transport  President  Coolidge  at  sea.  on  Octo- 
ber 2C.  1942,  Captain  Buart,  troop  mess  officer 
on  duty  In  the  enlisted  men's  mees  hall,  per- 
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sonally  checked  the  clearing  of  that  area 
upon  the  alarm.  Having  safely  reached  his 
abandon-ship  station  be  learned  of  mexx 
trapped  In  the  hold  and  went  there.  By  lash- 
ing himself  to  the  low  end  of  a  rope  he  was 
able  to  hold  It  tight  enough  for  men  to  climb 
up  It  to  aafety.  even  though  the  ship  was 
badly  Mstlng.  Finally,  as  he  attempted  to 
climb  up  almost  vertically  by  that  mrment. 
with  the  help  of  a  few  men  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  the  ship  careened  and  sank  very 
quickly.  Captain  Buart  exhausted  himself 
assisting  many  others,  whose  lives  were  thus 
undoubtedly  eptued  at  the  expense  of  hia 
own." 


Fire  PreveBtioii  in  Wartime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or   PKNNSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 1 1 V  isa 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1943 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  address  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention in  Wartime  was  delivered  at  the 
Wartime  Pire  Protection  Forum  in  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  on  May  10.  1943.  by  Dr.  David 
J.  Price,  president  of  the  National  Pire 
Protection  Association  and  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Pire  De- 
fense Section,  United  States  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense, 

It  represents  the  thoughts  of  a  very 
capable  expert  In  this  field  and  I  believe 
it  is  very  timely: 

Wartime  Fike  Protechon  Fobum 

The  forty -seventh  annual  naeeting  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  at  such 
a  critical  period  In  our  Nation's  history  can 
very  appropriately  be  called  a  Wartime  Fire 
Protection  Forum. 

The  association  was  organized  in  1896  to 
promote  the  science  and  Improve  the  methods 
of  fire  protection  and  fire  prevention,  to  ob- 
tain and  circulate  Information  on  these  sub- 
jects and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  its 
members  in  establishing  proper  safeguards 
against  loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire 

We  meet  this  year  under  circumstances 
calling  for  the  utmost  contribution  on  the 
part  of  every  individual  and  every  organiza- 
tion to  bring  about  ultimate  victory  in  the 
gigantic  struggle  In  which  we  and  our  valiant 
allies  are  now  engaged 

It  is  very  timely  therefore  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  both  the  significance  of  fire  preven- 
tion in  the  war  program  and  to  the  very 
direct  part  our  association  Is  taking  in  the 
development  and  application  of  measures  for 
the  effective  prevention  and  control  of  dls- 
a.'^rous  fires  and  explosions  that  are  vitally 
affecting  the  war  effort. 
GEKzaAL  Fiaa  loss  situation  im  uwrrKD  btatis 

AND  CANADA 

This  meeting  Is  an  appropriate  time  and 
place  to  make  some  comments  about  the 
genera]  flre  loss  situation  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  1942  total  flre  loss  In  the 
United  States  was  less  than  In  1941,  which.  In 
a  period  of  war.  Is  Indeed  very  gratifying. 
This  loss  for  1942.  according  to  the  National 
Board  of  Flre  Underwriters,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $314,849,000.  while  In  1941  the  figure 
was  $322,357  000  These  figures  are  based 
upon  notices  of  Incurred  loss  received  by  in- 
surance companies,  members  of  the  board, 
plus  an  allowance  for  unreported  losses. 


There  are  some  significant  facts  revealed 
by  an  aualyals  of  the  1942  fire  losses.  For  in- 
stance, there  ai;^>ears  to  be  a  reversal  In  Uie 
trend  of  losses  in  that  fire  losses  In  dwellings 
and  in  rural  and  farm  areas  are  evidently  on 
the  decline,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  los^^s 
In  Industrial  plants  are  on  the  increase.  It 
appears  that  In  1942  there  were  more  b;g  losses 
by  fire  In  industrial  plants  than  In  any  other 
similar  period  In  a  long,  long  time.  To  some 
extent  that  may  be  Inevitable  because  of 
factors  which  operate  to  encourafc  such  a 
situation. 

Prom  information  available  It  appears  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  fire  experience  in 
Canada  has  l>een  similar  to  that  in  the  United 
States.  The  figures  for  flre  losses  In  1942  in 
Great  Britain,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa  are  not  yet  available. 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  analyte  the  un- 
derlying reasons  for  this  apparent  reversal  of 
trend  In  the  1942  fire  loases.  The  favorsbie 
factors  which  might  be  considered  are  the 
greater  putillc  concern  with  flre  t)ecause  of 
the  war,  the  training  of  mUilons  oi  people 
through  tile  OCBce  of  Clvlilan  Deleiise  and 
other  coc^)eratlng  ageiKlea,  the  conservation 
and  salvage  programs,  and  the  lack  ot  mural 
hazard.  These  factors  might  well  be  grouped 
under  one  general  heading  of  a  greater  fire 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub- 
lic In  their  desire  to  cooperate  In  the  war 
effort.  This  renewed  effort  Is  showing  definite 
results  In  the  reduction  of  fires  In  dwellings 
In  our  towns  and  cities  and  In  the  rural  and 
farm  areas. 

Some  of  the  unfavorable  factors  which  are 
operating  to  Incr  ase  industrial  flre  losses  are 
the  great  Increase  In  values,  additional  hours 
of  work,  speeding  up  of  industrial  processes 
with  Increased  productJon.  untrained  work- 
ers, and  perhaps  moat  o*  all  what  might  t)e 
termed  a  "war  psychology  o*  taking  chances." 

uvscz  iruMTXK  or  ufDOsraiAr  raxa 
The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  In 
the  pamphlet.  Fires  In  One  Year  of  War 
(December  7,  1941.  to  December  7,  1942), 
listed  299  fires  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  sUted:  "These  fires  have  directly 
tiampered  the  war  effort  by  destroying  war- 
production  facilities,  critical  materlala.  fin- 
ished goods,  and  military  property."  The 
April  1943  News  Letter  lists  153  Important 
fires  from  December  7. 1942,  to  March  7,  1943 — 
a  period  of  3  months — and  contains  this  sig- 
nlflcant  statement:  "In  this  list  have  been 
Included  large  fires  destroying  foodstuffs  and 
various  large-loss  fires  in  addition  to  those 
destroying  vital  war  supplies,  delaying  pro- 
duction m  defense  plants  or  damaging  fin- 
ished products.  Practically  every  fire  hinders 
the  war  effort  directly  or  .Indirectly."  Ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  our  executive  office, 
there  were  about  as  many  big  Industrial  fires 
in  the  first  4  months  of  1943  as  occurred  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  of  1942. 

An  analysis  of  these  462  fires  listed  In  the 
first  15  montlis  of  the  war — and  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  Is  not  intended  as  s 
complete  record,  as  there  have  doubtleas  been 
hundreds  of  other  similar  fires  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  have  not  been  re- 
ported to  the  NaUonal  Flre  Protection  Asso- 
ciation— would  ahow  In  a  very  convincing 
maiuier  that  these  fires  must  be  considered 
as  vltaUy  affecting  our  war  effort.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  also  be  recognized  that 
very  effective  results  are  being  accomplished 
by  the  Inflection  services  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  In  the  reduction  of 
fire  losses  in  industries  firoducing  war  mate- 
rials. 
PROTXcnoN  OF  rooD-paoDtJciwo  iMuusnias 
The  question  might  well  be  raised,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  providing 
adequate  fire  and  explosion  protection  to  our 
food  and  grain  industries  that  are  producing 
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The  Army  and  Navy  fire-rrotectlon  forum,       keep  up  with  the  added  clerical  work  neces-    I    Today,  he  cannot  know  what  will  be  delivered 
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vitally  needed  food  materials.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  valuable  starch  plant  with  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $700,000;  an  egg-products  plant 
with  a  loss  of  8450.000:  a  food-products  plant 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  powdered  and 
condensed  milk;  a  potato  dehydrating  plant; 
a  plant  engaged  In  processing  soybeans  with 
a  Idss  of  $500,000;  a  warehouse  at  a  packing 
plant  containing  large  stocks  of  canned  goods 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  $lOCi  000;  a  grain 
elevator  with  a  lo.sa  of  $1,350,000.  destroying 
Bufflcien)  breac  rations  to  feed  an  army  of 
700.000  men  for  an  entire  year;  another  grain 
elevator  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $1,000,000 
destroyint^  valuable  food  rations,  and  e  large 
flour-milling  plant  with  an  estimated  loss 
cf  more  than  $5,000,000  destroying  large 
quantities  of  grain  and  foodstuffs  sufficient 
to  make  bread  rations  for  a  large-sized  army 
of  men — these  are  Just  f»  few  of  the  examples 
that  might  be  cited  where  serious  l»sses  have 
been  experienced  In  food-producing  indus- 
tries. 

In  two  of  these  recent  food-plant  fires  and 
explosions,  we  arc  told  the  losses  represented 
the  annual  productive  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 2  000  grain  farmers.  These  losses 
represented  the  production  of  over  150,000 
acres  of  wheat  land.  The  loss  of  equipment 
was  sufBclent  to  process  and  store  cereal 
foodstuffs  for  millions  of  civilians  Despite 
these  extensive  food  losses  from  fires,  how 
many  Americans  have  even  realized  that 
these  fires  have  occurred. 

We  must  realize  that  food  will  win  this 
war  and  that  that  food  must  come  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  must  have 
that  food,  and  having  produced  it.  we  must 
see  that  It  is  not  destroyed  by  fire. 

PUBLICITT    SERVICE    RENDERED    BK    NATIONAL    EIRE 
PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
has  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  publicity  to 
these  fires  in  Important  war-producing  In- 
dustries to  hammer  home  the  disastrous  ef- 
fect that  fires  are  having  on  the  war  effort. 
This  has  been  done  through  the  News  Let- 
ter, .-ipeclal  reports  on  fires  that  have  been 
Issued,  and  special  picture  bulletins  on  Na- 
tional Defense  fire^;  that  have  been  prepared 
and  widely  distributed.  A  very  substantial 
distribution  of  this  information  to  Important 
federal  officials.  Industrial  leaders  and  other 
Interested  agencies  has  been  made 

This  contribution  which  the  National  Fire 
Protection  As.sociatlon  is  making,  in  my 
opinion,  is  very  worthwhile  and  one  that 
no  other  agency  has  attempted  in  a  similar 
manner  It  has  focused  attention  on  the 
Importance  of  the  application  of  effective 
flre-preventlon  measures  at  a  time  when  we 
cannot  afford  to  destroy  vitally-needed  pro- 
duction facilities. 

STAFF  CONTRIBtrnoNS  TO   FEDERAL   WAR   AGENCIES 

Another  valuable  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  is  the  assistance  that  the  technical  staff 
Of  the  association  has  been  giving  to  various 
Federal  agencies  during  the  past  year  Since 
lB*t  October.  Oeneral  Manager  Bugbee  has 
been  nerving  a.4  chairman  of  the  af!vl«ury 
council  on  flre  prevention  to  the  War  De- 
partment. Is  alBo  a  member  of  the  induntrtal 
protection  council  of  the  Office  of  CivlllHn 
Defrnn*'  and  has  bmi  quiir  lu-tive  In  cotitiictn 
With  the  Federal  Public  Houtting  Authority 
Technical  Secretary  Moulton  in  special  con- 
sultant to  the  War  Production  Board  and  In 
that  capacity  h.-i»  developed  utornge  regula- 
tions for  critical  materials  Chief  Engineer 
Bond  has  been  extremely  active  in  a  consult- 
ing capacity  to  tlie  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
»nd  last  fall  made  a  trip  with  the  chief  of 
the  fire  defense  section  to  their  regional 
ofBces,  and  more  recently  was  sent  to  England 
as  a  special  flre  protection  consultant  to  the 
Ofiice  of  Civilian  Defense  Messrs  Bu«bee. 
Moulton,  and  Bond  are  all  consultants  to  the 
National   Defense    Research   Committee,   and 


have  also  maintained  contacts  with  the  Navy 
Department,  Coast  Guard,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  having  flre  protection  problems. 

CONTRIBLTIONS     TO     WAR     EFFORT     BY     NATIONAL 
FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION   MEMBERS 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  being  given  by 
the  technical  staff,  members  of  our  a.'^socia- 
tion  are  making  valuable  contributions  to  the 
war  effort  In  many  different  capacities. 
Several  of  the  members  of  cur  flre  marshal's 
section  are  serving  as  State  or  Provincial 
defence  coordinators  and  are  actively  as- 
sociated with  civilian  flre  defense  activities. 
Many  of  our  members  have  been  stationed 
In  Washington  and  vicinity,  rendering  valu- 
able service  on  flre  prevention  matters  to 
Federal  agencies.  Last  October  the  executive 
office  arranged  a  conference  in  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  as.semblinK  some  of  our 
members  engaged  In  war  fire  prevention. 
About  40  men  in  key  positions  associated  with 
the  following  Federal  agencies  were  present 
and  this  is  a  good  cross  sectiiin  of  the  type  of 
service  our    members   are   rendering: 

I.  Internal  Security  Division.  Office  of  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General,  and  Fire  Prevention 
Division  and  Construction  Division,  Office  of 
Chief  of  Engineers — War  Department 

2  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  and  Bureau 
of  Ships — Navy  Department 

3  Security  Division  and  Training  School — 
Coast  Guard. 

4.  Safety  and  Technical  Supply  Division, 
Stock  Pile  Protection  and  Storage  Facilities 
Branch  and  Fire  Equipment  Branch — War 
Production  Board. 

5.  Fire  Defen.ve  Section — OfBce  of  Civilian 
Defen.se. 

6.  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority. 

7.  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

8  Safety  Division.  National  Park  Service. 

9  Division  of  Fire  Control.   Fiirest   Service. 

10  fire  Resistance  Section  National  Bu- 
reau ol  Standards. 

II.  Facilities  Security  Branch,  Bureau  of 
Mines 

12  National  Bureau  of  Industrial  Protec- 
tion. 

NATIONAL    FIRE   PROTECTION    A.SSOCIATION    IN 
POST-WAR    PLANNING 

It  can  well  be  seen  that  our  association  Is 
playing  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  national 
war  effort.  We  can  al.so  be  expected  to  play 
an  equally  prominent  part  In  the  post-war 
planning  in  flre-prevention  matters.  It  is 
highly  log'cal  for  cur  association  to  at  least 
have  the  framework  so  that  some  thought 
and  study  can  be  given  to  the  problems  we 
are  bound  to  face  after  the  war 

It  Is  my  recommendation  that  the  Na- 
tional Flre  Protection  Association  take 
leadership  In  this  matter  and  that  step.s  be 
taken  to  set  up  a  committee  on  post-war 
planning.  This  committee  should  include 
In  Its  personnel  .s<'me  of  our  long-time  mem- 
bers with  broad  outlook  and  varied  industrial 
experiences.  This  group  might  well  ex- 
change Ideas  and  perliaps  gradually  bei,'ln  to 
formulate  name  of  the  problems  and  uteps 
that  mlRht  be  taken  to  meet  thrm  It  does 
not  w-em  wUe  to  vour  prcsidput  to  expect 
the  executive  »i»aff  to  do  all  the  planning  and 
thinking  about  po<it-war  prcblemi,  becsute 

It  rffiiiitf"  >i  broader  violon  than  any  one 
Ki"up  of  people  would  bo  expected  to  have 
N(jw  as  to  the  post-war  problems  that  we 
muMt  face  and  that  should  be  given  some 
continuous  thought  and  rtudv  probably  no 
one  perfcon  would  select  the  same  list,  but 
the  thiiiK-s  your  president  has  In  mind  might 
be  set  down  as  follows: 

1.  The  restoration  of  prewar  fire  protec- 
tion standards  which  have  been  lowered 
durliiK  the   war  emergency 

2.  Fire  department  manpower  and  equip- 
ment problems  after  the  war. 

3    Proper     flre     protection     measures     for 
post-war    housing    developments        Coupled    1 
With    this,    thought   shculd    be   given    to   the    I 


protection  of  areas  of  the  country  against 
future  possible  wars  and  bombing  attacks 
and  the  possible  decentralization  of  cities 
and  industries. 

4.  If  elaborate  projects  are  undertaken  by 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  relieve  p<:)St-war 
employment  situations,  the  relation  of  such 
work  to  flre-protcction  projects  should  bo 
considered. 

5  What  ."^hould  be  done  with  the  bulldincs 
of  huge  area  and  inferior  construction  after 
tJie  war? 

6.  Could  the  association  be  helpful  In  mak- 
ing places  for  the  men  Interested  In  flre- 
protectlon  work  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  that  may  be  cut  down 
after  the  war? 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  might 
well  be  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  In  the 
post-war  planning  program 

MEMBERSHIP    INCREASE 

The  increasing  growth  in  the  meniber>hip 
Of  our  as.scciation  should  be  a  source  of  grau- 
flcatlon.  During  the  year  we  have  broken  all 
membership  recoids.  In  the  month  of  March 
we  received  applications  from  208  new  mem- 
bers The  membership  has  passed  the  7.000 
mark  which  is  by  far  the  largest  In  our 
history  and  Is  increasing  at  a  healthy  rate 

Of  course,  in  considering  this  remarkable 
growth  In  membership  it  Is  only  natural  to 
state  that  the  activities  of  our  extremely 
loyal  and  faithful  chairman  of  our  member- 
ship committee,  H  E  C.  Rainey.  of  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  this  accomplishment.  Your  president  Is 
In  a  position  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
tremendous  amount  of  interest  Mr  Rainey 
has  taken  in  the  development  of  the  mem- 
bership campaign  and  the  vast  amount  of 
work  he  has  done  to  bring  about  this  rei^ult. 
He  has  developed  an  efficiently  organized 
system  which  is  functioning  under  his  lead- 
ership to  a  very  high  degree  The  associa- 
tion owes  him  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  untiring  efforts  and  faithful  service. 
This  ;-emarkable  growth  In  membership 
qualifies  the  association  for  further  valuable 
service  in  fire  prevention  in  the  days  ahead. 

PROGRAM    FOR    WARTIME    CONFERENCE 

The  program  for  the  forty-seventh  annual 
meeting  very  appropriately  provides  for  a 
wartime  conference  on  flre  prevention  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  the  technical  com- 
mittee reports,  provision  has  been  made  for 
several  important  features  dealing  with  war- 
fire  problems. 

A  forum  on  municipal  flre  protection  and 
civilian  defense  under  the  leadership  of 
past  pre.sldent  George  W  EUlf;tt  will  con- 
sider such  matters  as  civilian  tire-protection 
activities,  problems  cf  flre  department  oper- 
ations, manpower  affecting  the  flre  service, 
and  fighting  alrplane-cra.sh  flr(s 

A  new  feature  will  be  provided  for  the  first 
time  HI  the  war  indu.'.rry  fire  prevention  clinic 
to  enable  our  members  having  speciflc  prob- 
lems 111  war  induMrles  to  consult  the  chair- 
men ni;d  iiiembfrs  of  our  technical  commit- 
tees In  this  nrc  prevention  clinic  any  ll^sr). 
ciation  member  is  free  to  discu>s  hl»  individ- 
ual problems  and  if  desired,  make  KUKgeitions 
for  future  consideration  of  the  »eveiui  com- 
mittees This  iii-w  leiiture  should  prc/vc  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  and  ii.»tructi\f 

The  new  ticlinual  and  edufotlonal  flre 
protection  fllnu  de\flnp«-d  during  the  past 
year  under  the  Iradir.-hlp  of  Vice  Pirsident 
Richard  E  Vernor.  cliairman  of  our  committee 
on  Visual  education,  will  again  be  one  of  the 
high  spots  of  this  conlerencc 

The  in.spfctors'  forum  under  the  guidance 
of  Curtis  W  Pierce  will  provide  a  channel  for 
an  informal  discussion  of  practical  problem* 
met  by  inspectors  in  their  field  work.  All  In- 
surance, hre  department,  Industrial,  and 
other  inspectors  are  invited  to  contribute 
their  experience  In  this  forum. 
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The  Army  and  Navy  flrc-protectlon  forum, 
In  which  otncers  from  the  War  Department. 
Navy  Department,  and  Coast  Guard  will  par- 
ticipate, will  consider  such  Important  war 
matters  as  Internal-security  protection,  flre 
prevention  In  the  Army  Air  Forces,  new  types 
of  Inoendiary  bombs,  explosion  prevention  in 
ordnance  plants,  tralnlnp  the  Navy  to  flght 
fires.  Coast  Guard  flre  safety,  and  safeguarding 
the  Navy's  shore  establishments. 

This  win  prove  to  be  an  important  histori- 
cal meeting  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation  I  am  sure  It  can  be  said  with 
definite  as-urance  that  every  member  In  at- 
tendance win  make  a  definite  contribution. 
Your  presence  at  this  trying  and  extremely 
busy  period  guarantees  It. 

The  National  Flre  Protection  Association  Is 
meeting  the  challenge  In  a  great  national 
crisis  by  rendering  valuable  service  In  re- 
ducing fire  losses  In  the  war  effort.  The  as- 
sociation Will  continue  this  service  to  our 
National  Government  during  the  present  war 
crisis  and  will  go  forward  confident  In  the 
assurance  that  when  victory  Is  attair^ed-  as 
It  assuredly  will  be — our  association  will  will- 
ingly and  faithfully  continue  to  render  simi- 
lar service  In  making  this  a  better  world  in 
which  to  fully  enjoy  "me,  Uljerty.  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 


Can  Our  Food  Dealer*  Survive? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  often  been  told  that  food  will 
win  the  war  and  the  peace  that  Is  to  fol- 
low. Lawrence  Sullivan  writes  that 
"food  is  the  human  fuel  which  keeps 
every  other  war  production  line  going." 
It  is  tragically  true,  as  he  writes,  that 
"when  the  food  lines  jam,  the  whole  war 
effort  is  threatened." 

What  has  happened  to  our  sympathy 
for  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  under 
which  our  system  of  food  distribution 
advanced  to  the  point  where  it  was  the 
envy  of  the  world? 

Can  our  men  on  the  battle  fronts  and 
our  men  and  women  on  the  home  front 
be  fed  under  a  rystem  planned  by  dream- 
ers and  reformers? 

Lawrence  Sullivan,  writing  in  the  May 
Issue  of  Nations  Business  presents  a  very 
searching  analysis  of  the  confusion 
which  today  attends  this  vital  problem. 

The  article  follows: 

Can  Ov*  Food  DxAims  Stnivivi? 
(By  Lawrence  Sullivan) 

(A  yfiir  ago  this  month  we  oprnert  the  dln- 

cUASloii  of  a  puMlblc  food  tiliortago  with  an 
article  by  Mr  BuUlvan,  Plans  Mny  Deny  Us 
Fwxl  Tlie  confusion  he  predicted  then  has 
led  to  Conditions  described  hete  ) 

Some  weeks  ago  Paul  8  Willis,  president 
of  the  Grocery  Manutaciurers  or  Anjciica, 
warned  of  a  food  shortage,  "bo  seveie  that  It 
may  lead  to  rloU  In  several  war-production 
areas  " 

Today  Government  controls  threaten  a 
brt-ak-cJown  of  food  distribution  throughout 
the  United  Sutes.  In  the  past  year  some 
50  000  retail  food  stores  have  clo.sed  their 
doors — principally    because    they    could    not 


keep  up  with  the  added  clerical  work  neces- 
sitated by  price  controls,  rationing  and  In- 
ventory questionnaires  from  Washington. 
Labor  Is  scarce,  operating  costs  are  mount- 
ing, but  selling  prices  are  frozen  under  Office 
of  Price  Administration  ceilings.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1943,  grocers  and  butchers  went 
out  of  business  at  the  rate  of  5.000  a  month. 
Many  remote  communities  now  have  no  gro- 
cery stores;  entire  States  have  been  inade- 
quately supplied  with  such  basic  commodi- 
ties a.3  meat,  butt«r,  lard,  or  potatoes  for  2 
months  in  a  stretch. 

Trade  surveys  disclose  five  principal  food- 
distribution  difficulties: 

1.  Shortage  of  manpower. 

2    Uncertain  supplies. 

3.  Badly  adjusted  price  ceilings. 

4.  Restricted  transportation  by  boat,  rail, 
and  truck. 

5.  Burdensome  accounting  connected  with 
ration  banking  and  Government-controlled 
inventories. 

Food  handlers,  wholesale  and  retail,  never 
have  been  classified  as  essential  war  workers. 
Experienced  manpower  has  been  swept  out  of 
the  industry  at  an  alarming  rate.  Some  large 
grocery  chains  are  experiencing  a  labor  turn- 
over of  10  percent  every  week.  This  means  a 
whole  new  working  force  five  times  a  year. 
The  noimal  peacetime  turnover  in  this  indus- 
try is  about  10  percent  a  year.  Thus  it  now 
requires  about  50  times  the  normal  rate  of 
hiring  to  keep  stores  manned.  Women  have 
been  employed  successfully  In  all  retail  gro- 
cery functions,  but  every  store  still  must  have 
at  least  1  man  for  heavy  lifting.  The  War 
Manpower  Commission  has  denied  even  that 
minimum. 

A  study  of  time  consumed  in  ration  ac- 
counting, special  Inventories,  and  question- 
naires from  the  Government,  plus  ration 
banking,  revealed  that  such  work  required,  in 
equivalent  man-hours,  the  services  or  one 
full-time  employee  for  each  store — an  aver- 
age of  7  hours  and  20  minutes  each  day.  This 
added  work  calls  for  a  new  labor  force  of 
approximately  30,000  persons  In  the  chain 
stores  alone,  and  perhaps  50.000  more  in  the 
larger  Independent  groceries. 

In  most  smaller  stores,  the  business  vol- 
ume does  not  support  an  additional  clerk  for 
this  work.  The  burden  falls  on  the  proprietor, 
after  store  hours.  Unable  to  keep  up  with  It, 
a  Michigan  grocer  closed  his  business  after 
40  successful  years : 

"For  the  past  6  months  I  have  been  behind 
the  counter  10  aours  a  day.  then  up  half  the 
nigh'  filling  in  Government  forms.  Sunday 
is  required  lot  Inventory  reports,  ration  ac- 
counts, or  some  new  application  for  coffee, 
sugar,  or  canned  goods." 

SHOPPING     TAKES    HOCKS 

A  stop-watch  study  in  Illinois  disclosed 
that,  with  point  rationing  of  canned  goods,  an 
average  of  11  minutes  was  required  to  clear 
each  customer  through  the  checker  at  the 
cash  register.  This  means  an  average  of  44 
customers  for  each  checker  In  an  8-hour 
day.  Before  rationing,  the  checkeri  could 
clear  about  35  customers  an  hour,  or  176  a 
day.  With  point  rationing  of  meat,  the 
checker  lines  are  further  slowed  down.  But 
even  before  meat  stamps  had  to  be  collected, 
grocers  needed  4  timeii  their  normnt  force 
of  canhlers  to  handle  the  same  number  of 
customers.  This  would  require  340.000  ad- 
ditional checkers  In  the  chains  alone. 

Current  grocery  closings  are  not  twuolly 
reflected  In  the  monthly  reports  on  bank- 
ruptcies, because  the  shopkeepers  dc  not 
actually  wait  for  Insolvency.  They  are  not 
business  failures.  They  simply  find  them- 
selves facing  overwhelming  demands  from 
the  Federal  biu-eaus. 

In  ordinary  times  the  grocer  sends  his 
orders  to  the  wholesaler  perhaps  a  month  in 
advance.  He  is  reasonably  certain  the  goods 
win    be    delivered    before    they    are    needed. 


Today,  he  cannot  know  what  win  be  delivered 
until  the  truck  arrives  at  his  door.  From  day 
to  day,  he  must  take  what  he  can  get.  He 
must  Juggle  point  val\ies  in  his  buying  so 
that  his  ration  bank  account  wUl  not  be 
overdrawn.  If  oertaln  pertahable  Itemi  do  not 
move  becatise  their  point  values  are  too  high, 
he  must  apply  to  his  local  ration  board  for 
permission  to  reduce  the  point  value  to 
avoid  spoilage.  He  then  must  report  in  detail 
the  point  value  of  the  goods  sold  at  reduced 
ration  rates,  and  must  apply  on  the  proper 
forms  for  new  tickets  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  his  allowable  rationed  inventory. 
But  such  "bargains"  never  may  exceed  2  per- 
cent of  his  toUl  rationed  Inventory  for  any 
1  month. 

Counting  different  brands  of  the  same 
staple,  many  grocers  carry  as  many  as  300 
rationed  Items.  Every  retailer  must  post  the 
point  value  of  each  item  in  stock.  An  offi- 
cial change  in  point  values  requires  a  re- 
marking of  every  can  or  package. 

DoUars-and-cents  celling  prices  also  must 
be  posted  for  each  item  and  any  change  in 
these  ceilings  likewise  requires  a  re-marking 
of  the  stock. 

Tlie  storekeeper  must  show  in  his  monthly 
reports,  not  only  the  volume  of  purchases  in 
each  item,  but  also  must  give  "the  name  and 
address  of  his  seller,  and  the  points  he  gave 
up  for  each  ptirchase."  Any  failure  to  con- 
form to  the  letter  of  these  orders  runs  Into 
this  make -'em -like -it  language  from  the 
OfHce  of  Price  Administration  regulations: 

"Persons  violating  any  provision  of  this 
regulation  are  subject  to  criminal  penalties, 
civil  enforcement  actions,  suits  for  treble 
damages,  and  proceedings  for  suspension  of 
licenses."  Section  20  of  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration regulations  provides  that,  without 
trial  or  hearing.  Washington  may  suspend 
either  a  wholesale  or  retail  license  for  such 
period  as.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administra- 
tor, is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
Interest. 

When  uniform  ceiling  prices  were  estab- 
lished for  all  markeU,  truckers  and  shippers 
of  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  began  to  divert 
their  Buppliee  to  the  smaller  cities  closer  to 
the  farms,  thtu  saving  freight  and  drayage. 
Within  10  days  these  diversions  reduced  New 
York  City's  receipts  of  farm  produce  by  ap- 
proximately half.  On  1  day  in  March,  for 
example,  the  New  York  State  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  recorded  arrivals  of  62 
c&rloads  of  potatoes,  as  compared  with  148 
carloads  on  the  same  day  of  the  previous 
year.  Oranges  were  10  carloads,  against  21 
a  year  earlier.  Total  cars  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  track  in  the  New  York  market 
that  day  were  292,  against  554  a  year  earlier. 

PAKALTSIS,   NOT  SBOKTAGX 

Chicago  reported  65  carloads  of  potatoes 
one  day,  against  a  normal  arrival  of  150  to 
175  cars.  Said  the  president  ol  the  Carlot 
Potato  Association,  of  Chicago: 

"The  price  ceilings  developed  in  Washing- 
ton are  unworkable,  and  they  have  disrupted 
the  orderly  distribution  of  potatoes  through- 
out the  entire  country  There  ts  an  edequste 
supply  of  potatoes,  but  the  distribution  sys- 
tem has  been  paralysed." 

Price  ceilings  on  dressed  meat  st  wholeeale 
were  fixed  before  liveaioek  prices  were  frown. 
As  live  prices  advanced  the  meat  packers  were 
squeezed  against  their  earlier  oelUngs.  At 
present  live  values,  the  p«cker  shows  s  deficit 
of  approxlmstely  4V,  cents  s  pound  Un  every 
beef  carcass  sUughtered.  This  price  pinch 
has  already  closed  several  hundred  small 
slaughtering  houses.  One  small  packer  told 
how  his  average  daily  slaughter  had  been  cut 
from  178  to  60  animals. 

"We've  been  here  ever  since  the  Civil  War, 
but  I  don't  see  bow  we  can  stay  In  business 
under  the  present  sqtieeze.  I  pay  18  cents  a 
pound  for  livestock,  and  I  get  only  23  cents  a 
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pound  for  It  dressed  under  Otticc  of  Price  Ad- 
ministrallon  ceilings  I  luse  40  percent  of 
the  live  weicht  in  dresMnt;.  •  •  •  If  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  htwyers  had 
consulted  someone  In  the  packing  or  slaugh- 
tering business  when  they  weie  writing  their 
meat  laws,  we  wouldn't  be  In  this  Jam  " 

By  the  same  sort  of  official  miscalculation, 
stock  feed.*  were  priced  In  relation  to  parity 
for  wheat  ai.d  grains,  rather  than  In  relntlini 
to  meat  ceilings  This  formuUi  made  leicUng 
costs  so  high  there  was  no  Incentive  to 
Stockmen  to  Increase  their  herds  Indeed, 
inany  curtailed  their  feeding  programs.  In 
all.  this  venture  in  managed  economy  pro- 
duced a  diminishing  supply  of  meat  In  the 
face  of  a  sharply  Increasnig  demand.  Meat 
rationing  then  became  Inescapable,  adding 
further  to  the  costs  of  both  slaughter  and 
dl.stributlon 

In  pricing  dressed  hogs,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  .set  the  figure  at  a  level  which 
made  It  more  profitable  to  sell  lard  in  the 
form  of  meat,  instead  of  rendered  Dressed 
pork  began  to  come  Into  the  butcher  shops 
weighing  about  10  pounds  more  than  normal 
per  carcass.  This  extra  10  pound.s  ol  meat 
represented  10  pounds  of  potential  lard 
Under  the  Government  ceiUng.s.  however,  tne 
lard  was  worth  $14  55  a  hundred  pounds. 
Chlcaijo,  while,  sold  as  meat,  the  fat  brought 
S26  50  wholesale  Could  any  packer  be  ex- 
pected to  sell  his  pork  fat  as  lard  at  15  cents 
a  pound  alter  the  Government  it.self  nad  set 
a  price  of  26  cents  tor  the  same  Jat  In  pork 
loins'  By  th!s  p:ece  of  bundling  approxi- 
mately 1.000.000.000  pounds  of  lard  went  to 
the  butcher  shops  Instead  of  the  rendering 
vats.  That  s  the  principal  reason  why  there 
Is  now  a  shortage  of  animal  fats 

In  Its  seaiCh  for  substitute  vegetable  oils, 
th-  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  createC  a 
epecial  bu.slness  association,  chartered  under 
th  laws  of  New  York,  to  bring  in  f(;re!gn  oils. 
The  esults  are  a  military  secret,  but  this 
Bf^t'ncy  did  achieve  the  ultimate  In  alphabeti- 
cal designations,  the  EGFVOFOBM— The 
Emergency  Group  for  Foreign  Vegetable  Oils, 
Pats  and  Oil -Bearing  Materials. 

During  1942  the  griKery  manulacturerg  of 
America  maintained  almost  dally  contact 
With  no  less  than  21  Federal  agencies — 
certificates,  amendments,  special  orders,  in- 
terpretations, from  O.  P.  A  ,  W  P  B  , 
F  S  A  .  F  D  A  F  W  A  .  O  C  D  .  B  L  S  . 
P.  C.  A  ,  O  L.  L  A  (Office  of  Lend-Lease  Ad- 
ministration I ,  U.  S  I.  S  .  and  O  D  H  W  S. 
(Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices)   among  others 

Representative  Hmton  W  Sitmners,  of  Dal- 
la.s  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, blames  bureaucratic  mismanagement 
for  our  critical  food  situation 

"Crops  are  not  being  raised  In  Washing- 
ton." he  told  the  House.  "They  cannot  be 
prodticed  on  paper.  We  are  already  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  crop  year.  People  to  ral.'^e  these 
crops  are  not  In  the  fields.  Cows  to  pri)duce 
thi  milk  are  on  th^  way  to  vhe  slaughter- 
house." 

REGULATIONS   EVEKYWHERE 

In  addition  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration regulations,  the  grocers  and  butcheis 
must  keep  abrea.'t  of  War  Production  Bcmrd. 
which  regulates  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  shop  ec}Uipment.  refrigeration  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  appliances  They  must 
regulate  their  delivery  services  in  accordance 
With  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation;  they  must  conform 
to  the  packaging  and  labeling  standards  fixed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  their 
paper  Is  governed  by  War  Production  Board, 
and  their  tea  quotas  fixed  every  quarter  by 
the  Food  Distribution  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Wages  and  hours 
are  controlled  In  part  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  in  part  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission. 

During  the  last  week  of  March  Washington 
orders  touching  grocers  and  butchers  num- 
bered 47,  or  about  8  every  working  day. 


The  mere  text  of  this  week's  order  made 
about  60  mlmeograpiied  pages,  and  the  brief 
condensation  offered  by  the  trade  a.'-.soclations 
required  22  typewritten  pages  when  single- 
spaced.  To  read  and  dik^est  the  orders  ol  the 
week  would  require  the  full-timo  services  of 
an  attorney  in  every  corner  grccery 

What,  for  example,  is  cheddar  cheese? 
Here  is  the  definition  as  .set  forth  In  amend- 
ment No   3  to  MPR  289-  -OPA : 

"A  clean,  pleasant,  mild  aroma,  a  pleasing 
nutty  flavor,  a  mellow,  silk,  meaty  body,  and 
a  close,  solid,  uniformly  colored  Interior' 

That  makes  It  official.  If  you  get  anything 
less,  you  are  entitled  theoretically  to  take  it 
back.  It's  not  Cheddar  tinless  It  has  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration's  "nutty 
flavor  ■■ 

Meat  for  sausace  and  processfd  luncheon 
specialties  also  has  vanished  under  ceiling 
prices  Instead  of  selling  such  meat  at  bar- 
gain differentials  to  the  sausage  makers,  pack- 
ers now  dress  It  for  the  direct  market.  The 
records  of  the  Hou.se  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee disclose  that  local  distributors  and  proc- 
essors normally  handled  about  40  percent  of 
the  country's  total  meat  tonnaije  Under  the 
present  prot.'ram.  most  of  them  have  become 
what  one  Office  of  Production  Administration 
official  described  as  "necessary  war  casual- 
ties." The  liquidation  of  this  group  of  busi- 
nessmen has  left  many  smaller  cities  with  no 
organized  system  of  meat  distribution,  said  a 
protest  from  the  Pennsylvania  Grcctrs'  Asso- 
ciation. 

PUZZLE    or    THE    BEES 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Meat 
Dealers,  representing  some  20.000  shops,  has 
charged  publicly  that  the  meat  price  ceilings 
and  distribution  quotas  "were  worked  out  by 
classroom  the<jrl.sts  without  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  meat  industry  " 

Under  the  law  agricultural  commodities 
may  not  be  put  under  price  ceilings  lower 
than  110  percent  of  parity.  When  the  time 
came  to  price  honey,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration discovered  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  never  had  determined  "parity" 
for  that  item.  What  to  do?  The  dilemma 
was  solved  by  an  interpretive  ruling  which 
declared  extracted  honey  to  be  a  processed 
food,  subject  to  a  price  celling,  whether  sold 
by  retailer,  wholesaler.  Importer,  bottler,  or 
beekeeper.  The  same  order,  however,  ruled 
comb  honey  to  be  an  agricultural  commodity, 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration's price-fixing  authority.  The  result 
was  a  celling  price  on  strained  honey,  no  ceil- 
ing on  comb  honey. 

Or  consider  the  once  simple  routine  oi  Im- 
porting coffee  The  Importer  must  file  quali- 
fying papers  with  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare (Form  PD  561)  He  then  Is  assigned  a 
quota  for  the  next  quarter  This  quota  is 
presented  to  the  War  Production  Board,  where 
a  shipping  authorization  Is  Issued  for  each 
consignment.  Then  the  Board  of  Economic 
W'arfare  assigns  shipping  space,  as  available. 
The  Importer  next  goes  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  where  he  files  another 
form  applying  to  be  designated  a  temporary 
import  agent  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
jxiratlon.  subject  to  the  Intcr-Amcrican  Coffee 
Quota  Agreement. 

"This  application,"  says  the  official  Instruc- 
tion sheet,  "will  be  reviewed  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  and  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  and,  if  approved,  the  Importer  then 
will  receive  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration an  agency  appointment  to  contract 
for  a  specified  amount  of  coffee" 

When  the  coffee  arrives,  it  is  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  but  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  once  sells 
it  to  its  agent-importer.  Each  contract  thus 
made  then  Is  subject  to  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration price  ceilings,  and  details  of 
every  consignment  must  be  filed  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

When  customs  entry  is  made,  the  importer 
also  must  file,  in  duplicate,  Form  PI>  222-B. 
with  the  collector  of  customs. 


As  a  part  of  the  meat-rationing  program, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  distrib- 
uted a  20-page  booklet  telling  butchers  pre- 
cisely how  to  cut  each  carcass. 

"These  instructions  require  us  to  cut  meat 
In  a  way  t  never  has  been  cut  betove."  said 
a  Seattle  whclcsaler.  "A  man  who  has  cut 
meat  for  50  years  is  naturally  Indignant  over 
these  impractical  orders,  but  he  has  to  follow 
the  regulations  Men  of  experience  In  this 
business  are  c<jmplciely  at  a  Icjss,  because  their 
pr.ictical   knowledge   is  useless" 

When  the  Truman  committee  launched  a 
Senate  investigation  of  the  food  muddle, 
late  in  March,  the  testimony  presented  by 
experienced  operators  In  every  pha.>-e  of  dis- 
tribution centered  on  five  immediate  steps 
to  release  once  more  the  drives  and  energies 
of  the  American  enterprise  system. 

1  Adequate  manpower  must  be  made 
available  to  wholesalers.  Jobbers,  and  re- 
tailers. 

2.  Price  ceilings  must  be  fixed  at  the 
production  level,  on  a  basis  calculated  to 
stimulate,  rather  than  discourage,  expan- 
sion; and  the  whole  structure  of  price  con- 
trols must  be  slmpilfled  to  eliminate  unduly 
burdensome  btxikkeeplng  and  accounting 

3  Rationing  easily  could  be  relaxed  or 
abandoned  in  many  items  once  production 
and  processing  has  been  stimulated  by  a 
sound  and  profitable  price  structure. 

4.  Existing  machinery  must  be  utilized 
for  the  wholesale  and  Jobber  functions. 
Starry-eyed  reform  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  the  wholesale  segment  of  distri- 
bution must  be  abandoned.  Many  of  the 
Offlc*.  of  Price  Admlnlftratlon's  2.700  lawyers 
well  could  be  replaced  by  experienced  food 
men 

5.  Price  controls  should  be  directed,  not 
to  the  elimination  of  profits  or  other  socialis- 
tic objectives,  but  toward  the  movement  of 
an  ever  greater  volume  of  goods. 

Food  is  the  human  fuel  which  keeps  every 
other  war-production  line  going  When  the 
fiK)d  lines  Jam.  the  whole  war  effort  is 
threatened  Our  American  food  Industry, 
stlmtilated  by  the  competitive  impulses  of 
free  enterprise,  has  built  up  over  the  years 
the  mopt  marvelous  distribution  system  the 
world  ever  has  known  No  people  ap- 
proaches us  In  the  variety  and  quality  of 
foods  normally  available  to  even  the  re- 
motest towns  and  villages.  Nowhere  have 
the  normal  profit  margins  of  processors  and 
distributors  been  kept  so  low. 

But,  during  the  past  2  years,  all  the  ex- 
perience and  genius  which  developed  this 
magnificent  system  have  been  Ignored  or 
flouted  Practical  men  have  been  hobbled 
with  the  chains  of  planners,  reformers,  and 
crackpots  Says  Representative  Evcrst  E. 
Cox.  of  Georgia,  a  veteran  of  25  years'  service 
In  the  House: 

"The  people  of  this  country  are  beginning 
to  resent  what  they  believe  to  be  the  fact — 
that  their  Government  has.  In  large  part, 
been  delivered  Into  the  keeping  of  an  alien 
and  allen-mlnded  group,  wholly  unfit  for 
the  work  they  have  been  assigned  to  do,  and 
for  the  offices  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed." 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May   11,  1943 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Spf'akor,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  on 
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reciprocal  trade  aerreemcnts  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Business  Advisory  Council 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce;  com- 
posed of  60  eminent  American  busi- 
nessmen and  executives  of  both  national 
parties. 

Business  Anvisor.T  Council  fob  the  Dfpast- 
MrNT  or  Com MERcr— Report  on  Recip- 
Koc.vL  Trade  Acrfements  Program 
The  Business  Advisory  Council  believes 
tliat  failure  U)  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  at  this  time  would  be  most 
unfortunate  since  such  action  would  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  world  as  an  Indication  of 
the  intention  of  the  American  people  to 
return  to  Isolationism.  To  allow  the  trade- 
agreement  policy  to  lap.se  now  would  con- 
vince our  allies  that  either  we  are  not  sin- 
cere when  we  speak  of  the  reconstruction  cf 
the  world  through  the  restoration  of  private 
trade  and  enterprife.  or  that  we  have  reacl.ed 
the  conclusion  that  government  barter 
tl:  rough  bilateral  agreements  and  a  con- 
trolled economy  is  the  best  method  of  pro- 
tecting our  national  Interest  In  the  post- 
war world. 

Shculd  the  act.  which  expires  on  June  12 
next,  not  be  extended,  no  new  ngieemcnts 
could  be  made  thereafter  and  none  now  In 
cfJect   could    be   amended. 

Thirty  agi cements  have  been  made  and 
are  now  In  effect  with  25  countrleF  These 
agreements  have  been  carefully  negotiated 
under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  during  the  last  9  years,  and  constitute 
a  network  of  tangible,  friendly  trade  rela- 
tionships as  opposed  to  the  system  of  con- 
trolled trade  and  forced  barter  which  con- 
tributed to  the  present  war 

The  council  Is  convinced  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  should  not  be  made  a  political  Issue  to 
be  decided  upon  the  grounds  of  congression- 
al versus  Executive  power.  It  already  In- 
corporates numerous  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  Interest  In  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  agreements  themselves  by  re- 
quiring public  hearings,  following  a  finding 
by  the  President  that  existing  duties  or 
other  restrictions  on  either  side  are  "unduly 
burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade 
of   the    United    States." 

The  act  al.sc  specifically  provides:  (1>  That 
existing  duties  may  be  reduced  by  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  existing  rates:  (2)  that 
no  dutiable  article  may  bf  transferred  to  the 
free  ll.'it  or  from  the  free  list  to  the  dutiable 
list:  (31  that  the  President  In  giving  public 
notice  of  his  Intention  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment must  designate  the  product*  that  may 
possibly  be  afTecte<l:  and  (41  that  before  con- 
cluding an  agreement  the  President  must  seek 
Information  and  advice  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department*  of  State,  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  and  from  such  other 
sources  as  mav  be  deemed  appropriate.  The 
act  may  l>e  repealed  at  any  time  by  Congress: 
It  regularly  comes  up  for  modification  or 
continuation 

To  attempt  to  make  reciprocal  adjustments 
Of  tarlfTs  at  this  Juncture,  either  through  the 
Tariff  Commission  tlone  or  by  specific  ap- 
proval of  Coneress,  would.  It  Is  l)elieved.  de- 
stroy the  purpose  of  the  act  To  apply  log- 
rolling methods  In  negotiating  reciprocal 
agreements  or  to  provide  that  such  agree- 
ments may  be  made  effective  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  defeating  the  whole  objective  of 
the   legislation   In    advance. 

To  assume  our  role  as  a  creditor  nation  In 
world  reconstruction  In  the  po.'=t-war  period 
our  tariff  policy  will  require  delicate  adjust- 
ment to  the  relationships  between  States  and 
to  the  separat*  and  distinct  Interest  of  the 
Nation,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  for 
generalizing  the  Ijeneflta  of  our  entry  into 
other  markets  and  of  access  to  our  own,  with- 
in  the  limits  of   the   most-favored -nation 


clatise  This  combination  of  Individual  nego- 
tiations with  broad  general  provisions  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  mere  bilateral  agree- 
ments between  nations  forms  the  essence  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
history  of  the  act  thus  tar  has  shown  no 
serious  injury  to  any  American  Interest.  II 
serious  injury  does  develop,  the  council  Is 
assured  that  proper  steps  will  be  taken  to 
remedy  such  condition  at  the  first  feasible 
opportunity 

The  difficulty  of  Initiating  a  policy  of  reci- 
procity is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  only 
three  such  treaties  have  evr  l)een  ratified  by 
the  Senate  or  approved  by  Congress.  One 
wa-s  the  Canadian  Treaty  of  1854,  which  lapsed 
with  the  Civil  War  m  the  United  StaU-s. 
One  was  a  minor  treaty  with  Hawaii  in  1875 
and  p  third  with  Cuba  In  1903.  The  reci- 
procity section  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  of  1897 
permuted  the  negotiation  of  such  treaties 
subject  to  Senate  ratification.  All  such  trea- 
ties, however,  died  in  committee  t  .^splte  the  ' 
urgent  pressure  of  President  McKlnley.  | 

Until  the  principles  of  article  VH  of  the 
Anglo-American  Mutual  Aid  Agreement,  dated 
February  23.  1942  (and  agreements  of  similar 
nature  that  have  been  made  with  other 
United  Nations) ,  can  be  implemented,  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  the  only 
tangible  assurance  that  we  have  that  the 
United  States  will  go  Into  the  post-war  period 
with  a  constructive  policy  on  which  sound 
International  trade  relations  may  be  built. 
It  Is  the  one  guaranty  for  the  future  that 
we  arc  not  disposed  to  adopt  policies  that 
will  force  other  nations  down  the  road  to 
extreme  nationalism  and  trade  barter.  Our 
earlier  tariff  policy  was  undoubtedly  one  fac- 
tor that  led  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  to  set  up  the  Ottawa  Agreements, 
which  tended  to  close  the  naarket«  of  the 
British  Empire  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Business  Advisory  Council  can  assure 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and 
its  businessmen  generally  that  as  Under  Sec- 
retary Welles  stated  In  a  recent  magazine 
article,  no  responsible  statesman  believes 
that  so-called  free  trade,  or  anything  approx- 
imating It,  would  be  wise  or  possible  for  the 
United  States  at  any  time  in  the  measurable 
futiue.  and  that  there  is  no  Intention  on  the 
part  of  the  present  administration  to  use  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  along  with 
the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  commer- 
cial treaties,  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 
The  governmental  bodies  charged  with  final 
arthority  in  the  negotiation  of  such  agree- 
ments state  that  the  economic  effect  of  the 
most -favored-nation  clause  In  respect  to 
other  countries  Is  always  given  careful  con- 
sideration In  establishing  rates  In  -ny  given 
reciprocal  trade  agreement.  The  council 
he.irtily  approves  such  procedure  and  la  as- 
su-ed  that  If  the  act  is  extended  thl£  policy 
will  be  continued. 

In  layman's  language  the  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  principle  simply  means 
the  principle  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment of  the  trade  of  all  friendly  nations. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  are  made  In  compliance 
with  this  principle  has  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable mi£tmderstandlng  and  even  to  the 
a-ssertion  that  the  United  States  is  thus  re- 
quired to  "generalize"  to  all  nations  the  con- 
ce:>sions  it  gives  to  specific  nations  in  spe- 
cific agreements,  without  obtaining  any  ad- 
vantages In  return. 

This  assertion  Is  not  accurate.  The 
agreements  themselves,  of  course,  provide 
that  the  United  States  and  the  other  party 
to  the  agreement  will,  in  all  trade  matters, 
accord  to  all  of  each  other's  products  treat- 
ment which  is  as  favorable  as  that  which 
they  give  to  similar  products  imported  from 
any  other  country.  This  is  something  for 
something,  as  every  foreign  trader  knows. 
As  l)etween  the  United  States  and  countries 
With  which  It  has  not  concluded  reciprocal 


trade  agreements,  the  "unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  principle  "  actually  means.  In 
simple  language,  that  the  United  States 
applies  trade-agreement  tariff  reductions  to 
products  covered  by  such  reductions  when 
imported  from  any  country  Uiat  does  not 
place  American  export  trade  at  a  disad- 
vantage: that  is.  to  any  country  which,  in 
return,  accords  to  our  trade-customs  treat- 
ment at  least  as  favorable  as  the  treatment 
accorded  to  similar  product*  of  any  other 
coui  try.  This,  too,  is  something  for  some- 
thing, as  every  foreign  trader  knows. 

Germany,  in  1935,  terminated  the  moet- 
favored-natlon  provision  of  the  commercial 
treaty  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States  and  entered  Into  discriminatory  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  and  otherwise  dis- 
criminated harmfully  against  our  trade. 
For  that  reason  the  products  of  Germany, 
and  later  of  German-occupied  territories, 
were  denied  the  benefits  of  concessions  made 
under  trade  agreements.  For  a  time,  be- 
cau.se  of  fiagrant  discriminations  against 
United  States  trade,  the  application  of  trade- 
agreement  reductions  to  Australian  prod- 
ucts was  withheld.  Although  our  trade- 
agreement  reductions  were  of  relatively 
sm.all  interest  to  Australia,  since  they  did 
not  relate  to  Australia's  principal  export 
products,  that  country  ended  these  discrim- 
inations and  thereupon  we  again  applied  our 
trade-agreement  rates  to  such  minor  Aus- 
tralian products  as  came  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  articles  subject  to  reduced  rates  of 
duty  in  trade  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  nondiscriminatory  principle  works 
both  ways.  The  United  States  gives  a  pledge 
against  discrimination  and  receives  a  simi- 
lar pledge  in  return.  Ail  our  international 
trade  benefits  by  this  policy. 

The  United  States  does  not  throw  away 
bargaining  power  by  this  policy  It  is  the 
general  rule  in  negotiating  with  a  given 
country  to  grant  concessions  only  on  products 
of  which  that  country  is  our  principal  sup- 
plier. Thus,  the  trade  agreement  with 
Argentina  grants  concessions  on  certain  low 
grades  of  wool  of  which  Argentina  is  the 
chief  supplier  but  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
finer  wools  Imported  from  Australia.  That 
leaves  bargaining  power  for  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Australia. 

A  contrary  policy  of  dlscrimlnatlorw  might 
use  up  valuable  bargaining  power  in  the 
process  of  getting  rid  of  foreign  discrimina- 
tions resulting  from  our  own  discriminations. 

Discriminations  by  one  country  breed  re- 
taliatory discriminations  in  other  countries. 
The  result  Is  harmful  both  to  trade  and  to 
general  relatfons  between  countries.  The 
nondiscriminatory  principle,  like  that  of  rec- 
iprocity, is  the  property  of  no  one  party.  It 
16  an  old  principle.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  It  dates  In  practice  from  the  days  of 
George  Washington.  It  was  adopted  by  us 
formally,  as  the  "unconditional  most-favored- 
natlon  principle"  in  1923,  when  the  Honor- 
able Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  Secretary  of 
State.  It  Is  a  thoroughly  sound  principle,  of 
immeasurable  value  to  American  foreign 
trade  and  to  our  friendly  relations  with  other 
countries,  which  should  be  retained. 

Although  the  several  agreements  heretofore 
negotiated  embody  protective  clatises  cover- 
ing all  or  at  least  most  of  the  following 
poinU.  the  Business  Advisory  Council  earnest- 
ly recommends  that  every  reciprocal  agree- 
ment stipulate  definitely  that  the  InteresU 
of  the  United  SUtes  will  be  protected  against 
abnormal  changes  In  foreign  exchange,  and 
that  Its  benefits  will  l>e  denied  to  any  country 
which  may  block  in  a  discriminatory  manner 
exchange  transactions  with  the  United  State* 

after  agreements  are  made,  or  which  Bubse- 
quently  confiscates  American  property.  Pro- 
tection should  also  be  given  American  in- 
dustry, labor  and  agriculture  from  dumpuig, 
forced  labor,  export  sut)fcidiea,  etc. 
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ijuring  me  lasi  weeK  oi  Marcn  wasnington 
orders  touching  grocers  and  butchers  uum- 
bcred  47,  or  about  8  every  working  day. 


wnen  customs  enrry  is  macic.  ine  importer 
also  must  file,  in  duplicate,  Form  PD-222-B, 
with  the  collector  of  customs. 
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leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  on 
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The  Business  Advisory  Council  moreover 
•arnesily  recommends  that  administrative 
iigenclfs  of  government  should  move  prompt- 
ly to  enforce  the  protective  provisions  of  all 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  whenever  such 
provisions  may  be  violated  by  the  countries 
concerned. 

PAST  HISTORY  OF  COUNCIL  ACTION 

Tlie  previous  recommendations  of  the 
council  supporting  the  act  are  to  be  found 
In  the  report  of  January  12.  1940.  on  recipro- 
cal trade-agreements  program,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached  All  the  reasons  advanced 
In  thLs  cogent  document  remain  valid  and 
they  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  act  Is  a  safeguard  to  our  national 
welfare  and  to  American  standards  of  living. 

2.  The  results  of  the  track-  agreements 
6hou!d  be  tested  In  terms  of  their  effect  on 
the  national  economy  as  a  whole  and  not 
solely  In  terms  of  any  particular  pressure 
group  of  limited  economic  Interest  In  labor, 
agriculture,  or  industry. 

3.  The  International  economic  interesU  of 
American  citizens  are  quite  as  valid  subjects 
of  national  policy  as  the  activities  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  at  home;  and  that  in  this  re- 
■pect  trade  and  investmtnt  In  foreign  coun- 
tries are  essential  to  maximum  national 
prosperity. 

4.  The  act  provides  for  consideration  of  the 
specinc  and  practical  commercial  considera- 
tions of  vital  Importance  to  large  sections  of 
our  Industry  and  agriculture  and  therefore 
the  council  urged  active  and  constructive  co- 
opcratii  n  v.ith  all  interests  involved.  The 
recommendations  with  re.spect  to  these  con- 
siderations were  later  implemented  by  hear- 
ings under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in- 
tended to  do  what  the  council  report  recom- 
mended, namely,  to  assure  decisions  which 
are  calculated  to  conserve  and  foster  enter- 
prise to  the  benefit  of  the  broadest  interests 
of  our  economy 

After  the  review  of  the  entire  program  of 
the  trade  agreements  as  against  other  alter- 
natives, and  In  the  light  of  such  statistics 
as  were  available,  the  council  advocated  the 
continuation  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments as  the  most  practical  means  available 
of  adjuatint;  tariff  barriers  so  as  to  augment 
the  exchange  of  manufactured  goods,  prod- 
ucts of  the  .wil.  and  of  minerals,  with  the  "b- 
Ject  of  malntalnlnR  high  standards  of  living 
at  home  and  of  promoting  American  foreign 
trade  and  interiiiitioiial  good  will.  The  coun- 
cil was  specifically  concerned  to  see  that  the 
mosl-favored-natlon  principle  should  be  con- 
tinued as  the  basis  for  negotiating  trade 
agreements  with  due  consideration  of  Its  ef- 
fect on  domestic  u.diistry  and  agriculture 
and   American   investments  abroad. 

PHESENT   RETOMMENDATIONS 

The  BuMuess  Advisory  Council  urges  that, 
In  addition  to  these  points,  the  preMMit  state 
of  the  world  requires  support  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  on  five  grounds: 

1.  The  {wssage  of  this  act  ut  this  time  Is 
B  primary  means  of  promoting  a  policy  by 
government  that  relies  uiicn  increasing  trade 
through  private  enterprise  rather  than 
through  public  barter  and  management  of 
International  trade  This  is.  of  course,  of 
rital  importance  to  the  whole  free-enterprise 
system  in  which  this  council  is  bacically 
concerned. 

2  It  stands  as  the  one  substantial  contri- 
bution that  this  country  can  now  make  to 
an  assurance  of  a  return  to  tracie  practices 
which  will  permit  the  restoration  of  an  in- 
ternational gold  standard  for  clearing  trade 
balances  In  the  pcs^-war  world  This  coun- 
try has  a  very  substantial  stake  In  this  mat- 
ter, too  well-known  to  require  comment. 

3.  It  Is  claimed  by  those  oppc-ed  to  the 
program  that  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements 
policy  Is  primarily  put  Into  the  hands  of  the 
executive  department,  and  thus  escapes  con- 
trol by  Congress.    This  is  a  misleading  claim. 


both  In  the  light  of  (a)  present  practice  and 
(b)   the  alternatives  to  the  present  program: 

(a)  The  renewal  of  the  act  every  3  years 
permits  a  review  of  trade-agreement  policy 
and  congressional  control  in  terms  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  act.  The  hearings 
which  are  held  under  the  act  permit  subttan- 
tlally  the  same  representation  of  mterefcta  as 
Is  secured  In  congressional  tariff  acts  and  on 
a  much   more  balanced   basis  of  evaluation. 

lb)  TTie  alternatives  to  this  jxilicy  are  In 
all  probability  a  return  to  rigid  tariff  policy 
throtigh  cumbersome  congressional  action,  or 
an  extension  of  Executive  control  through 
the  fiscal  agencies  of  the  Oovcrnment.  which, 
under  post-war  pressures,  might  readily  be 
warped  into  the  mo«t  extreme  form  of  Execu- 
tive domination,  comparable  to  the  necessary 
war  measures  of  control  which  now  exist. 
Congress,  In  countering  this  type  of  action, 
would  have  either  to  destroy  the  fiscal  agen- 
cies concerned  or  to  bring  them  under  a  type 
of  pressure,  the  results  of  which  can  be  easily 
fores«"cn. 

4  The  scope  of  the  agreements  Is  strictly 
limited  in  the  act  and  Is  subject  to  reason- 
able congressional  scrutiny  and  review.  On 
strictly  cor.stitutlonal  gr(jimds  there  can  be 
no  ciuestion  that  Congress  always  has  the 
power  through  legl.~latlve  action  to  override 
any  a^jreement  made  If  the  neceisary  support 
Is  forthcoming.  The  virtue  of  making  trade 
agreements  by  this  method,  however,  is  that 
a  period  of  stability  is  assured  for  a  sufHclent 
number  of  years  to  permit  a  real  te«t  of  tariff 
policy.  Any  Interference  by  Congress  within 
thi«;  period  should  be  taken  only  on  extraor- 
dinary and   uiiu.sual  ground.'^ 

5.  Above  all.  the  council  reconiniend^  the 
continuation  of  the  act  as  a  symbolic  declara- 
tion to  the  entire  world  that  In  the  post-war 
period  we  Intend  to  favor  economic  inter- 
course between  nations  on  a  liberal  and  flex- 
ible basis  rather  than  by  exten:-lon  of  w.ir 
controls  or  by  reliance  tipoii  protecting  otir 
economic  Interests  by  policing  the  world 
through  force. 

The  council  Is  convinced  that  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  trade-agreements  policy  all  He 
down  the  road  toward  totalitarianism,  either 
through  a  relapse  into  International  anarchy 
In  trade  relations,  as  was  the  ca.^e  toward  the 
end  of  the  1920's  and  the  early  1930's.  or 
alternatively  to  set  up  imperialistic  standards 
of  wo/ld  domination  through  national  social- 
istic economies  and  direct  military  control 
There  is  no  middle  ground  between  these  ex- 
tremes that  does  not  require  the  use  of  trade 
BKreements  along  the  lines  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 


Free  Enterprise  in  the  Post- War  Era 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  L.  McCLELLAN 

or    .ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  12, 1943 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimoii.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Roadbuilders'  A.ssocialion, 
at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 
May  6,  1943.  The  subject  of  the  address 
ua.'^  free  enterprise  in  the  post-war  era. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

When  we  boast  or  speak  with  justifiable 
pride  and  say  "I  am  an  Amerlcaa,"  by  strong 


implication.  If  not  by  direct  expression,  we 
pay  tribute  to  and  reassert  our  faith  In  and 
our  devotion  to  the  fundamentals,  Ideals, 
and  principles  upon  which  the  structure  of 
our  society  and  Government  rest  By  fuch 
expressions  we  acknowledge  approvingly  that 
these  have  been  potent  f.TCtors  In  the  build- 
ing, growth,  and  development  of  this  new 
world  on  the  American  continent 

Tiie  amazing  progress  and  matchless 
achievements  of  our  people,  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  our  Nation  as  a  world  power, 
did  not  occur  by  accident  The  founding 
of  our  Republic  was  inspired  in  the  hearts 
of  men  who  accepted  the  scriptural  concepts 
of  creation  that  man  was  created  free,  with 
Individual  dignity  and  the  Inherent  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
With  high  resolve  and  noble  purpose  our 
founding  fathers  declared  their  Independence 
and  established  a  human  society  under  a 
representative  form  of  government.  Among 
the  many  sacred  liberties  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution,  the  rights  of  property  are 
respected  and  protected,  and  the  labor  and 
enterprise  of  the  citizen  Is  Intended  to  be 
rewarded  In  accordance  with  his  individual 
talent.  Ingenuity,  and  Industry.  The  love  of 
freedom  was  the  dynamic  force  and  power 
that  gave  hope,  stimulated  faith,  and  In- 
spired and  sustained  them  in  making  the 
sacrifices  that  were  exacted  in  the  hard  and 
bitter  struggle  that  followed  and  was  crowned 
with  success  and  victory 

The  world  was  astounded  at  our  phenom- 
enal growth.  It  still  marvels  at  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  have  attained  and  at 
the  Industrial  development  achieved  by  the 
pioneering  spirit  of  men  free  to  choose  their 
own  way  of  life  and  to  serve  and  operate 
their  government  through  established  demo- 
cratic processes. 

In  the  present  catastrophic  conflagration 
with  world  conque.st  as  the  objective  of  those 
who  make  war  against  all  the  free  peoples  of 
the  earth,  again  it  Is  America,  as  It  was  In 
1918,  that  has  the  great  ri-servolr  of  Indvis- 
trlal  strength  to  give  the  democracies  the 
balance  of  power  and  assure  ultimate  tri- 
umph In  the  mighty  conflict  In  which  we 
ire  now  engaged  The  great  material  power 
and  might  of  our  Nation,  supported  and  for- 
tified by  tlie  spiritual  ideals  of  Its  people  who 
love  God  and  country,  provide  the  final  bar- 
rier to  the  enslavement  of  the  human  race. 

The  power  and  capacity  for  mass  produc- 
tion that  now  exists  In  America  are  unques- 
tionably the  fruits  of  free  enterprise.  It  Is 
this  productive  power  converted  Into  the 
"arsenal  of  democracy"  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  our  brave  sons  and  our  allied  troops 
to  subdue  the  mighty  forces  of  tyranny  and 
evil  that  have  been  unleashed  up)cn  the  world, 
and  that  will  bring  about  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  Hlllerl.sm  and  Imperlall.'^tlc  Japan. 

Today,  within  less  than  a  year  and  a  half 
of  the  time  our  country  wa*  forced  to  take 
up  amis,  our  production  of  weapons  and 
armaments  greatly  excels  that  of  all  of  our 
enemies  and  practically  equals  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  entire  world  We  have  not  yet 
reached  the  limits  of  probability  nor  be^un 
to  tax  seriously  the  extent  of  our  possibili- 
ties In  this  extreme  and  desperate  hour  of 
world  crisis,  this  stupendou.s  accomplishment 
is  a  brilliant  and  glorious  testimonial  to  the 
soundness,  virtue,  and  wl.sdom  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  competitive  enterprise 

The  totalitarian  enomies  we  fight  have.  In 
contrast  to  our  free  American  system,  a  state- 
managed,  politically  controlled  and  directed 
Industry,  manned  and  operated  by  virtual 
slave  labor  Their  philosophy,  their  system, 
and  ours  with  rtspect  to  enterprise.  Industry, 
and  production,  are  Just  as  definitely  engaged 
In  a  contest  for  supremacy  as  are  their  armies 
and  ours  on  the  field  of  battle,  if  they  could 
possibly  win  the  battle  of  production  In  su- 
perior quality  and  greater  quantity  of  arma- 
ments, then  certain  defeat  would  be  our  uu- 
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Federal    Government 


and    the    States    have 

rtth    1Y\p    fliifu    of    nlan- 


one  of  our  cherished  basic  freedoms — that  of 
free  entemrise. 


vide  for  war  on  the  basis  of  race,  or  religion, 
or  neighborly  Interest  has  fallen  by  the  way- 


iu 


the   llmiU  of   the   most-favored-natlon   I  with  which  it  has  not  concluded  reciprocal  I  forced  labor,  export  subsidie*.  etc. 
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happy  fate.  Since  we  are  winning  and  still 
galnlug  on  the  aaaembly  lines,  none  among 
lis  have  so  little  faltb  as  to  doubt  our  ulti- 
mate and  decisive  victory.  Then  how  can 
any  citizen  with  good  conscience  and  m  good 
faith  Insist  that  free  enterprise  in  America 
has  failed,  that  It  Is  no  longer  to  be  desired 
and  should  t>e  desuoyed.  or  that  It  should  t>e 
replaced  by  a  state-managed  and  controlled 
■ystem  of  production  and  economy? 

In  spite  of  this  record  and  the  tremendous 
reservoir  of  power  and  strength  free  enter- 
prise gives  us  In  the  present  world  crisis. 
some  maintain  that  it  has  served  its  useful- 
ness, that  it  U  now  antiquated  and  will  not 
be  equal  to  the  challenge  of  reconstruction 
In  the  post-war  era  They  would  supplant 
it  with  a  Dlanned  program  of  Government 
control,  ownership  and  direction,  with  many 
of  our  major  industries  operated  by  some 
bureau  or  agency  created  by  the  State  and 
financed  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  That  there 
are  those  in  our  midst  who  are  definitely 
planning  such  a  radical  change  in  our  econ- 
omy arouses  great  concern  among  those  of 
us  who  want  to  preserve  the  fundamentals 
of  our  democracy. 

We  plan  the  strategy  of  war.  Our  brave 
soldiers,  by  their  heroism  and  sacrifices, 
translate  that  strategy  Into  victory  on  the 
battle  fronts.  We  plan  for  a  peace  that  will 
last  and  endure.  In  the  hope  that  mankind 
may  be  free  and  live  without  fear  of  recurring 
wars,  of  death  and  destruction.  When  the 
military  victory  shall  have  been  won,  the 
statesmanship  of  the  world,  supported  by  all 
peace-loving  people,  will  endeavor  in  good 
faith  to  translate  into  deeds  and  reality  the 
fcur  great  freedoms  announced  In  the  At- 
lantic Charter  Next  to  these  supreme  ob- 
jectives. .It  Is  imperative  that  we  take  some 
thought  of  tomorrow  with  respect  to  our 
domestic  economy  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
our  people  here  on  the  homeland.  Wise 
planning  for  reconstruction  here  at  home  Is 
second  in  Importance  only  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  winning  the  war 
and  the  establishing  of  permanent  peace 
Such  planning  and  any  program  for  post-war 
reconstruction  as  may  be  evolved  and  adopted 
should  not  contemplate  or  Involve  the  chang- 
ing of  the  fundamental  processes  of  our 
democracy  and  present  system  ol  govern- 
ment. Free  competitive  enterprise  Is  one 
of  the  stalwart  pillars  of  strength  In  our 
national  structure.  If  we  abandon  or  destroy 
It,  we  cannot  be  free  from  want  nor  free  from 
fear,  for  free  entei prise  constitutes  one  of  the 
basic   freedoms  of  the  American   way  of  life. 

Can  private  enterprise  meet  the  challenge 
that  reconstruction  will  bnnp  in  the  post- 
war eia?  Will  there  be  an  unemployment 
crisis  following  the  war?  Will  It  be  neces- 
sary, and.  If  so.  to  what  extent,  to  have  Gov- 
ernment work-made  programs  when  peace 
comes  again?  These  questions  present  some 
of  the  serious  problems  with  which  we  must 
be  concerned  and  must  be  prepared  to  solve 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Those  who  are  ptirposely  bent  and  deter- 
mined on  trying  to  work  a  change  in  our 
system  of  government  will  take  every  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  reconstruction  affords 
for  the  spending  of  multiplied  billions  of 
Federal  funds  to  create  relief  work  of  most 
any  character.  They  will  be  little  concerned 
about  Its  nature  or  value  and  the  contribu- 
tion or  lack  of  contribution  that  It  will  make 
to  the  wealth  and  security  of  our  Nation. 
Those  of  that  school  of  thought,  and  who 
have  designs  to  enlarge  and  expand  bureauc- 
racy In  ctir  Government,  will  Insist  that  there 
Is  no  other  remedy  or  adequate  solution. 
We  can,  therefore,  well  expect  that  much 
pressure  will  be  applied  on  Congress  for  the 
enactment  of  laws  creating  a  tremendous 
work  projects  program,  financed  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  Federal  Treastiry.  Ac- 
cording to  my  best  judgment  and  convic- 
tion, this  should  not  be  resorted  to  on  a 
broad  scale  until  and  imless  there  are  such 


developments  as  to  show  conclusively  that 
private  enterprise  Is  Incapable  of  meeting 
the  challenge. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  government  will 
cooperate  with.  Instead  of  pursuing  policies 
that  definitely  hinder  and  obstruct  private 
enterpilse,  reconstruction  can  be  attained  in 
a  normal  American  way  and  without  unduly 
burdening  the  Federal  economy  with  a  fur- 
ther tremendous  increase  of  the  public  debt. 

It  is  reasonably  and  poeeibly  conservatively 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  potentially 
some  20.000.000  of  people,  now  serving  In  our 
armed  forces  and  employed  In  war  industries, 
who  will  need  to  be  rehabilitated  Into  peace- 
time pursuits  and  employment.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  there  will  be  aii  Interim  of 
several  months  when  our  industries  vrtll  be  in 
tran.sitlon  from  war  production  back  to  the 
production  of  peacetime  goods.  But  once  our 
plants  are  reconverted  to  the  manufacturing 
of  Implements  of  peacetime  Industry  I  can 
foresee  that  consumer  demands  will.  In  all 
probability,  t>e  substantially  equal  to  our 
present  production  capacity.  In  the  auto- 
mobile indiistry  alone  from  six  to  seven  mil- 
lions of  new  passenger  cars  annually  will  be 
required  for  a  period  of  4  or  5  years,  and 
possibly  lon'^er  The  demand  will  also  be 
great  for  radios,  refrigerators,  farm  machinery, 
household  furnishings,  and  many,  many  other 
necessities  and  luxuries  that  cannot  be  and 
are  not  now  tielng  supplied  or  made  available 
with  the  country  at  war.  I  believe  that  pri- 
vate Industry  will  be  able.  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  meet  these  demands  and  thus  pro- 
vide employment  for  millions  who  will  seek 
and  need  work  following  the  war. 

Not  only  will  demands  for  consumer  goods 
ari.se  from  otir  own  American  needs,  but 
practically  the  whole  world  must  be  rehabili- 
tated The  devastated  occupied  countries 
will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  If  a  wise  statesman- 
ship leads  this  Nation  In  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policies  and  In  the  development  and 
negotiation  of  trade  agreements  with  other 
countries,  there  can  and  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous outlet  for  American  products  In 
foreign  markets.  If  we  are  to  help  alleviate 
human  suffering  In  the  countries  devastated 
by  war.  agricultural  production  will  need  to 
be  tremendously  Increased  and  thus  many 
now  In  defense  plants  and  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  ccimtry  will  have  opportunities 
to  return  to  agricultural  pursuits,  either  as 
farm  owners  or  laborers  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture. 

According  to  authoritative  reports,  we 
have  now  bank  deposits  totaling  more  than 
1100.000  000.000,  and  this  amount  Is  rapidly 
increa.sliig  and  may  well  reach  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  billions  before 
the  war  ends  Obviously  this  is  a  great  reser- 
voir of  private  wealth  and  financial  resources. 
If  Invested  It  will  not  only  support  the  con- 
tinuation but  will  insure  the  expansion  of 
private  enterprise  on  a  scale  and  at  a  tempo 
never  before  witnessed  m  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Of  these  great  reserves  of  Individual 
wealth,  easily  from  twenty-five  to  forty  bil- 
lions of  dollars  should  be  readily  available 
and  invested  In  new  construction  and  pro- 
duction enterprises. 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  money  power, 
the  American  people  have  already  purchased 
more  than  sixteen  billions  of  dollars  in  War 
bonds  of  our  Government  and  will  continue 
to  invest  In  these  securities.  Although  the 
money  Is,  in  effect,  loaned  to  the  Govern- 
ment, It  still  represents  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  individuals.  Will  this  great  reservoir  of 
wealth  and  financial  strength  be  employed  In 
support  and  for  the  expansion  of  private 
enterprise?  The  answer.  I  think  depends 
largely  upon  the  attitude  and  action  of  oin" 
Government  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  the  enactment  of  laws. 

Senator  Oeokcx,  of  Georgia,  In  a  recent  ad- 
dress asserted  that  dependable  post-war  plan- 
ing begins  and  all  but  ends  within  the  four 
corners  of  our  Federal  revenue   laws.     He  Is 


eminently  correct.  We  can  tax  Industry  and 
private  enterprise  out  of  existence.  When 
the  profit  motif  la  eliminated,  private  Initia- 
tive In  Industry  cannot  and  will  twt  function. 
Incentive  will  be  destroyed.  Our  whole  eco- 
nomic structure  will  collapse.  There  will 
then  be  no  other  course — no  alternative  ex- 
cept a  state-managed  and  controlled  econ- 
omy. Private  enterprise  under  such  a  biuden 
would  then  be  unable  to  provide  employment 
and  meet  the  challenge  of  post-war  construc- 
tion. Huge  Government  expenditures  for 
work-made  projects  will,  under  such  circum- 
stances become  an  Imperative  necessity.  We 
cannot  Impose  taxation  to  a  degree  that  ccn- 
flflcation  of  property  and  reasonable  profits 
results  without  destroying  one  of  tlie  basic 
freedoms  that  has  made  our  Nation  great  and 
strong 

Tlie  taxing  power  of  the  Oovcrnment.  if 
used  and  so  abused  that  those  who  have  ac- 
cumulated something  above  their  living 
needs  will  not  and  cannot  afford  to  invest  in 
business,  then  under  such  a  changed  econ- 
omy, our  Government  will  become  the  em- 
ployer anl  our  people  will  be  regimented  into 
a  con:lition  of  relative  servitude  to  a  stupen- 
dous national  governmental  bureaucracy 

We  all  admit  that  taxes  must  be  high,  but 
there  are  limits  to  which  a  democracy  can 
go  and  survive.  When  and  If  taxes  are  in- 
creased to  the  point  of  diminishing  returns, 
then  free  enterprise  is  doomed. 

A  wise  course  for  our  Government  to  pur- 
sue will  be  to  stabilize  our  revenue  laws  on  a 
sound  basis,  protect  the  profit  motif,  and 
provide  Incentive  for  private  investments.  It 
is  likewise  Imperative  that  we  undertake  to 
control  Federal  expenditures  and  keep  them 
Within  reasonable  limits  of  the  Government  s 
Income.  We  hear  a  great  deal  now  about 
pay-as-you-go  taxes.  This  goal.  I  believe,  will 
ultimately  be  attained.  Following  the  war, 
if  we  are  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  we  shall  need  and 
should  strive  to  attain  a  pay-as-we-go  policy 
with  respect  to  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  cannot  enjoy  or  expect  prosperity  In 
the  post-war  era  unless  people  are  employed 
nor  unless  the  great  farming  population  of 
cur  country  is  able  to  get  cost  of  production 
plus  a  living  profit  for  agricultural  products. 
Those  are  the  two  things  that  are  Indispen- 
sably essential  to  providing  purchasing  pow  er, 
and  purchasing  power  determines  prosperity. 

It  Is  true  that  Government  subsidies  pro- 
vide a  temporary  stimulant  to  business.  In 
some  CB.ses,  and  under  some  circumstances, 
they  can  be  justified  but  largely  on  the  basis 
of  a  temporary  expedient.  But,  generally 
and  as  a  permanent  policy,  they  cannot  be 
justified.  Subsidies  necessitate  and  carry 
with  them  a  measure  of  control  by  the  Gov- 
ernment over  the  btislness  or  enterprl.se  that 
is  the  recipient  of  such  assistance.  The  bus- 
iness, the  industry,  or  the  enterprise  that 
accepts  a  Federal  subsidy  to  some  extent,  and 
often  to  a  great  extent,  must  surrender  a 
measure  of  Its  liberty  and  its  freedom.  This 
is  also  true  in  the  case  of  Individuals,  and  I 
believe  that  Government  subsidies  to  business 
and  Industry  should  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

My  remarks  thus  far  have  been  primarily 
addressed  to  free  enterprtse  and  the  adequacy 
of  its  capacity  and  ability  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected demands  and  requirements  of  our 
Nation  In  the  post-war  era.  By  nothing  I 
have  said  have  I  intended  to  imply  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  responsibility  or 
duty  to  perform  In  this  connection.  In  no 
way  do  I  disccunt  or  minimize  the  need  and 
Importance  of  some  Government  spending 
and  of  Its  adoption  of  a  poet-war  construction 
program.  There  are  certain  types  of  public 
projects  and  improvements  that  are  prima- 
rily and  essentially  the  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  several  States,  and 
municipalities.  With  respect  to  the«e  cer- 
tain types  of  projects  and  improvements,  the 
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I  have  kmf  held  to  the  conviction  that 
the  best  method  bT  whlcb  the  oeaclea  of  the 


ham.  Cartwrlght.  Tbomason.  atid  Sir  Charlea 
M.  Unham.  enalneer  director  of  the  American 


sic.  dance  tbetr  daneet,  walk  their  street*— 

th4>n     onrl  m\Yw  lh*n     aKall  ib*   Iw  aMa  tA  »t. 


ViUi   uy  v^uii^rt':^^.      iiui  la  a  iiii^.ctiuiiiji  i-iuiii*. 


«^Av&iL<0,     LAivii    «.^4.v.uiii    u^i^ac     nULUU    l.^C    \J\, 
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Federal  Government  and  the  States  have 
always  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  plan- 
iniig.  financing,  and  execution  I  shall  only 
refer  to  one  type  or  character — that  in  which 
all  of  you.  as  members  of  the  American  Road 
Builders"  Association,  are  peculiarly  Inter- 
e-'tcd  and  the  public  has  great  concern — 
namely;  The  construction  of  public  hlph- 
ways.  The  need  for  more  and  better  hlKh- 
wavs  and  what  we  ter'n  "farm  to  market" 
roads  is  recoRnlzed  as  vital  and  essential  to 
the  continuing  progress  and  the  growth  of 
our  Nation.  Facilities  for  aiding  and  ex- 
panding transportation  niu.st  be  provided  as 
a  part  of  reconstrurtlon.  A  vast  program  of 
highway  building  will  be  in  order  and  will 
ha\e  I  bflieve.  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Aoiencan  public  and  command  the  en- 
dorcement  of  the  Conpres.s  by  appropriate 
legislation  and  adequate  appropriations 
-J  shall  unreservedly  favor  such  a  program. 


Plans  for  It  should  be  formulated  now,  with 
evcrytlung  made  ready  for  beginning  It  im- 
mediately at  the  termination  of  hastilities. 
Theie  Is  no  better  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  money  on  work  projects. 
Money  so  expended  will  be  spread  through 
every  Stale  In  the  Union  and  will  find  Us  way 
Into  the  channels  of  labor  In  thousands  of 
communities  where  unemployment  may  be 
a  .serious  problem  Also  the  benefits,  advan- 
tages, and  Improvement  of  transportation 
facilities  will  be  reasonably  and  equitably 
ppread  among  the  several  political  subdivi- 
sions Of  the  Nation  The  Improved  high- 
ways are  never  liabilities.  Without  exception, 
they  are  national  assets,  greatly  enhancing 
the  wealth  and  stlmplatlng  and  accelerating 
social  and  economic  progress 

I  am  not  an  expert  and  would  not  risk  my 
Judgment  entirely,  but  It  Is  my  considered 
opinion  that  a  national-highwav  construc- 
tion program  of  approximately  $3,000,000,000 
annually,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  contlnmng  over  a  period  of  possibly  5 
years  cannot  only  be  justified  by  the  needs 
for  highway  reconstruction  and  expansion 
but  It  a(Tord;i  one  of  the  best  methods,  most 
effective  means,  and  based  on  soundest  econ- 
omy for  governmental  assistance  in  solving 
the  post-war  unemployment  problem 

I  am  not  fully  advised  i\s  to  the  needs  of 
other  States,  but  In  my  State  alone.  Arkan- 
sas, a  $100,000,000  5-year  road-construction 
program  following  the  war  can  easily  be  Jus- 
tified as  conservatively  needed  and  necessary 
to  meet  the  expected  demands  of  traffic  and 
transportation. 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  such  a 
road-bullding  program.  If  carried  out  under 
the  contract  .system,  will  In  no  way  detract 
from  or  hinder  private  enterprise,  but  In- 
stead it  will  greatly  support  and  stimulate  It 
It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  con- 
tract method  of  construction  Is  far  the  most 
practical  and  economical. 

We  cannot  expect  such  a  program  to  ma- 
terialize Just  as  a  matter  of  course.  Public 
sentiment  will  need  to  be  arou.sed.  Plans 
should  be  made  In  advance  and  be  ready, 
and  all  agencies  and  all  public  interest, 
affected  through  their  proper  representa- 
tives .'should  Work  diligently  to  see  that  these 
plans  are  made  and  ready  so  that  work  can 
begin  when  oar  st)ldiers  start  returning  and 
unemployment  begins 

I  congratulate  this  association  for  Its  great 
work  and  the  valuable  contribution  that  it 
has  made  in  the  pa.st  to  the  development  and 
c.)nstructlon  of  our  system  of  wonderful 
highways  throughout  the  Nation,  Yoiu: 
work  is  not  yet  done.  You  still  have  great 
opportunities  for  service,  both  In  the  plan- 
ning and  ol:)taining  of  further  programs  to 
see  that  road  building  keeps  apace  with  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  and 
further,  that  such  construction  shall  be  done. 
Insotar  as  pos.sib!e.  by  methixis  and  means 
tliat  preserve  rather   than  impair  or  weaken 


one  of  our  cherished  basic  freedoms — that  of    ' 
free  enterprise. 

In  conclusion.  I  still  believe  that  "We,  the 
people,"  can  have  in  America  the  kind  of 
government  we  want.  If,  through  lack  of 
diligence,  or  If  from  IndHTcrence,  we  do  ikjI 
make  the  choice  and  do  not  work  and  fight 
and  strive  to  continue  and  perpetuate  the 
Ideals  of  our  democracy,  then  we  can  expect 
others  to  plan  some  very  basic  changes  in  the  | 
American  way  of  life  tnat  will  bring  muie  i 
regimentation  and  bureaucratic  control  of 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  destiny. 


Why  Congress  Should  Act  Now 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF    -.HODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Prt'.sidcnt.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  .state- 
ment made  by  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Utch  I  Mr.  Thomas  1.  opt-ning  the  di.-<- 
nis.sion  on  the  program  entitled  "United 
Nation.s  Today  and  Tomorrow  Discu.s- 
sion  St-ries,"'  held  at  Con.stitiition  Hall, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  10,  1943. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
wa.s  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. a.s  follows: 

The  American  people  are  haunted  by  a 
memory  of  the  pa.st  In  U»17  the  American 
people  tmited  them.'-elves  in  a  world-wide  ef- 
fort to  make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live 
In.  Unity,  enthusiasm,  and  ultiin.ite  victory 
under  Idealistic  leadership  pnduced  a  plan 
which  received  the  acclaim  of  the  thoughtful 
of  the  whole  world  Then  our  people  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  an  attempted  retreat  Into  self- 
KUfflciency,  finding  security  and  prosperity 
for  themselves,  and  assuming  that  they  could 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang.  Tlie 
thoughtful  III  our  country  knew  that  the 
world  was  a  small  unit,  that  there  was  only 
one  world,  and  that  war  anywliere  was  a  con- 
I  cern  to  all  Attempts  were  made  to  control 
'  the  aggressor  by  moral  suasion  and  by  sanc- 
tions, to  settle  disputes  by  Judicial  procedure; 
but  a  glorious  cynicism  settled  upon  us  and 
caused  us  to  lose  faith  In  our  own  ideals  and 
to  turn  our  backs  upon  history.  This  was  not 
to  be  unexpected,  for  since  the  days  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  it  h:is  been  known  that 
men  unite  for  war  and  destruction  but  divide 
for  peace  and  construction  Through  a  mis- 
conception in  our  own  Government  about 
who  had  the  last  word  we  put  Into  trial  an 
absurd  conclusion  of  what  Is  termed  In  our 
Government  a  check  and  balance  system,  at- 
tempting to  show  that  the  last  word  In  Gov- 
ernment Is  fixed  in  a  single  institution.  Men 
argued  as  if  there  were  three  governments  in 
the  United  States  and  not  Just  one.  In  an 
earlier  day  our  Union  might  have  been 
destroyed 

Under  the  American  scheme,  it  is  the 
people  who  have  the  last  word  Ur.der  the 
American  scheme  the  people's  repre.sentatlves 
are  the  policy-forming  b;anch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  for  this  ro.ist)n,  plus  the  rea- 
sons of  uncertainty  caused  by  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  past,  that  makes  It  necessary 
today  that  Congress  epeak  Another  vital 
reason  why  Congress  shou.d  speak  la  that 
this  war  we  are  now  ttghting  is  fast  becoming 
a  war  between  peoples,  nut  a  war  between 
states.     The  old  notion  that  men  would  di- 


vide for  war  on  the  basis  of  race,  or  religion, 
or  neighborly  Interest  has  fallen  by  the  way- 
side Men  today  are  dividing  on  the  war  on 
the  ba.«l.«  of  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
liberty  of  the  Individual  If  what  we  :n 
America  have  stood  for.  fought  for.  estab- 
lished, and  maintained  is  good,  that  which 
would  break  down  our  Institutions  is  bad. 
Therefore,  the  war  today  has  becom^  a  war 
between  good  and  evil — a  war  or  our  part 
In  very  de.d  against  wickedness  Thus,  we 
fight  f(pr  the  fieedom  of  men  s   souls 

For  the  American  people  through  Its  Con- 
gress not  to  say  that  the  s-uccess  obtained 
In  the  war  shall  be  continued  in  the  peace 
would  be  the  turning  ol  our  barks  upon  the 
things  we  cherish  the  most  That  would 
almost  be  traitorous  In  Its  riiture.  If  not 
suicidal 

Congress  must  speak,  speak  in  accordance 
With  the  theories  that  are  ours  We  will  not 
turn  our  backs  upon  the  dreams  of  the 
found. ng  fathers.  Liberty  will  become  at- 
tainable for  all  people  The  right  to  aspire, 
the  right  to  worship,  the  right  to  go  and 
come,  and  the  right  to  have  and  hold  shall 
become  Ights  of  all  Not  to  be  willing  to 
create  in  an  International  sense  that  which 
we  ourselves  have  created  and  kept  function- 
lUjj  for  150  years  In  a  national  sense  would 
be  turning  our  backs  upon  the  dreams,  the 
aspir.. -uns  of  the  founding  fathers,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  are  giving  their  all  at 
the  front  and  sacrificing  so  much  at  home. 
The  Ameilcan  Congress  should  speak  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  assure  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  world  that  we  will  support  world 
organizaiii  n  to  maintain  peace;  tliat  we  are 
no»  afraid  of  giving  this  organization  force 
and  power  enough  to  see  that  the  United 
Nations  have  a  peace  force;  that  thp  aggres- 
sor anywhere  will  bp  put  down,  that  insti- 
tutions Will  tx-  established  which  will  make 
possible  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes; 
and  that  nations  regardless  of  size  will  be 
protected  In  their  Internal  rights. 


Highways  to  Inter-American  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OP 

HON  J.  L.  McCLELLAN 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  ■Hiuhways  lo  Inter-American 
Unity,"  dehvered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  \iexico  IMr.  Chavez)  before  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Road  Builders 
Association,  Chicago,  111..  May  6.  1943. 

There  b«ing  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  to  you  this 
afternoon  I  should  like  to  make  a  declaia- 
tlon  of  those  Intentions  which  prompt  me 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  system  cf  highways 
thrcughcut  the  Western  Hemisphere  Im- 
pelled by  pa.st  experience,  and  partlcularl>  by 
the  experiences  which  the  world  undergoes 
at  this  very  moment.  I  firmly  believe  in  the 
need  for  Inter-American  unity,  today  and  in 
the  post-war  period  This  belief  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  my  concern  for  the  spiritual, 
political  and  economic  Intercourse  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  new  world. 
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of  James  G,  Blaine,  William  McKlnley.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  William  Howard  Taft.  John 
Hav,  Ehhu  Root,  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 


policy  we  should  see  to  It  that  the  civilian 
employees  of  our  National,  State,  and  local 
Governments  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 


has  been  made  "  We  won  the  last  war  on  the 
battlefield  but  It  did  not  stay  won.  We 
fought  It  as  a  war  to  end  war.  only  to  find 


^AAkO        OAJV-fl^lVt         M^KJ%, 


i  cov>*  Lv«a 


V^^         \JiA 


broad  scale  until  and  unless  there  are  such 


'6     "»6' 

corners  ol  our  Federal  revenue   laws. 


He  is    i   tain  types  cf  projects  and  improvemeuta,  tlie 
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I  hare  lone  held  to  the  oonrlctloo  that 
tlM>  best  metbod  bf  which  the  peoplea  of  tba 
dlflerent  natlona  can  coma  to  onderatand 
and  appreciate  each  other  la  by  means  of  ac- 
cessible and  efficient  arteries  of  conrnmntca- 
tlon.  Takli^(  the  United  State*  aa  an 
example  (and  oura  la  a  tremcndoua  oountry), 
flnt-cUaa  highway*  both  State  and  federal, 
have  rendered  poaalbla  In  large  de^n^e  the 
erasing  of  aectlonallara.  mlsunderttaruling. 
and  111  will.  It  ta  mainly  among  those  North 
Americans  who  have  nerer  traveled  beyond 
the  borders  of  their  native  State,  and  what 
is  still  more  negative.  tl>oae  who  have  not 
ventured  without  the  oonflnea  of  their  own 
community,  where  we  fino  those  nide-bound 
provincials  who  ill-advlsedly  divide  our 
great  country  Into  aectlona  to  suit  their  par- 
ticular prejudices  T^iose  of  us  wbo  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  travel  tiie  high- 
ways and  byways  of  these  United  Btatea 
know  full  well  that  the  regions  enoompa&sed 
by  the  States  of  Maine  and  California, 
North  Dakota,  and  Texas,  are  inhalalted  by 
people  who  are  very,  very  much  alike.  When 
we  do  find  variations  of  temperament  or 
point  of  view,  these  departures  from  our  own 
way  of  thinking  pleaae,  rather  than  disturb 
our  American  sensibilities,  for  the  ideologieal 
gap  is  seldom  of  a  serious  proportion.  These 
dlmlni&hing  reglooaJ  dUIerences  bring  to 
mind,  and  emphasize,  those  marvelous 
processes  of  a  political  and  social  nature 
which  have  t>eeQ  in  operatlou  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic,  and  which  are 
slowly  but  surely  grinding  out  a  human  type 
which  we  can  point  to  with  pride  and  say. 
here  is  an  Amerlcaa.  In  similar  fa^hiuu, 
well-conditioned  and  properly  located  ave- 
nues of  communication  also  bring  about  bet- 
ter spiritual  and  cultural  relations  between 
the  people£  of  Independent  naUons. 

It  does  appear  Uiat  I  would  not  be  Inviting 
argument  tu  obaerve  that  there  is  not  another 
medium  which  would  bring  about  more  eco- 
nomic progress  to  the  various  republics  of  the 
Americas,  to  its  cltlea,  ita  towns.  it£  villagea. 
and,  therefore,  to  its  dtiseus.  than  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  system  of  inter-American 
highways.  Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the 
pro'zreas  being  made  on  the  series  of  connect- 
ing highways  from  Buenos  Alree  to  our  south- 
ern border  I  should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion at  this  time  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
finest  section  of  that  senes.  It  is  with  u  full 
measure  of  satisfaction  that  I  recall  the  la- 
bors of  such  great  Uexlcana  aa  General  Car- 
denas. General  Mujica,  and  the  Engineer 
Cortez  Herrern.  who  dreamed  of  and  effected 
the  construction  of  a  ftrst-cltLbs  highway 
from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City  In  the  face  of 
innumerable  obstacles,  these  n^n  made  it 
pc^^'lble  for  tliou&aiids  of  North  Americans 
to  travel  between  these  cltiee.  thereby  be- 
coming familiar  with  Monteirey,  Linares, 
Victoria.  El  Mante.  Vallea.  Tamazuncliale, 
Jacala.  Zimapan.  Pachuca,  and  the  Capital. 
This  is  not  even  mentioning  the  oouutleiis 
hamlets  and  villages  along  the  way,  wherein 
live  the  common  folk  of  Mexico,  who,  like 
our  own  common  people  constitute  the  life 
stream  of  our  great  southern  friend  Be- 
yond contributing  to  the  economic  welfare 
erf  the  localities  mentioned,  these  thousands 
of  tourists  added  son^thing  else  still  more 
t>encfi-lal  to  the  two  countries:  Our  citizens 
saw  Mexico  and  her  people,  and  came  t>ack 
with  Informed  ideas  bated  on  personal  ob- 
sei-vatlons  and  experience,  and  as  a  result 
were  in  a  position  to  appreciate  and  value  the 
good  pecple  of  Mexico  and  their  way  of  life. 
All  this  was  made  possible  by  the  Laredo- 
Mcxlco  City  Highway 

I  consider  it  both  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  have  represented  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  highway  of  which  I  speak,  traveling  in 
the  delightful  company  of  Ambassador  Dan- 
iels. Vice  President  Garner.  Senators  C^tii- 
nally  and  McAdoo,  and  Representatives  Bu'  a- 


ham.  Cartwrlgbt  Tbomason.  aixl  itt  Charlea 
M.  Upham,  engineer  director  of  the  Amertcan 
Road  Butldeia'  AaaoclaUon,  besides  about  00 
other  American  ottclaU  and  represetiia- 
tlves  of  Industry.  We  were  met  at  the  bor- 
der by  Oen.  Kdtiardo  Hay,  then  Uln later  cf 
Foreign  Affaira.  heading  a  delegittlon  of  Uis- 
tlnguished  Mexican  ctnciala.  It  was  indeed  a 
grand  experience,  from  which  both  the  United 
States  and  Mextco  profited  At  the  time. 
General  Mujtca  was  Secretary  of  Communi- 
cations and  Pabllc  Works.  I  called  on  him 
at  his  oflice  with  reference  to  Mexican  High- 
wiiy  1P9.  which  extends  from  Cliidad  Jaaiez. 
through  Chihuahua,  and  on  to  Mexico  City, 
following  the  old  "camlno  real"  which  the 
colonial  Spaniards  utilized  to  travel  from 
Mexico  City,  through  Queretaro,  Agw-s 
Callentes,  Zacatecas,  Durango.  Chihuahua, 
what  is  today  Fl  Paso  Santa  Fe  (N.  Mex  ), 
Kansas  City,  and  8t  Louis.  I  found  the 
Mexican  Communications  Administration 
sympathetic,  and  most  anxious  to  cooperate 
in  the  construction  of  a  modern  highway 
along  this  same  route  It  might  be  of  inter- 
eat  to  you  to  know  that  I  &m  at  the  pres- 
ent time  making  every  effort  to  effect  the 
determination  of  his  project.  Its  economic 
importance  Ilea  beyond  the  needs  of  special 
emphasis,  and  its  potential  contributions  to 
the  field  of  Inter-American  commerce,  in 
ideas  as  well  as  commodities,  would  be  most 
significant. 

The  construction  and  (development  of  a 
network  of  Inter -American  highways  at  the 
present  time  Is  a  matter  of  salient  Import 
and  necessity.  With  a  single  unfortunate  ex- 
ception, the  nations  of  Latin  America  are 
cooperating  to  the  utmost  with  the  United 
States  In  the  war  effort.  The  fields,  hills, 
mountains,  and  valleys  of  Latin  America  are 
pregnant  with  materials  of  every  description 
which  are  badly  needed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  order  to  carry  the  war  to  an  early 
and  successful  conclusion.  Had  we  the  net- 
work of  highways  of  which  we  dream,  we 
could  afford  to  make  faces  at  the  submarine 
menate.  Insofar  as  Inter-Amcrican  commerce 
would  be  concerned. 

The  discourses  and  discussions  of  diplo- 
macy, and  the  conferences  of  restricted  in- 
terests have  served  in  some  stead  to  foeter 
International  good  will  and  understanding, 
Tl^ese  procedures,  however,  are  as  outmoded, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  the  pony  express.  In 
order  to  deliver  the  mail  of  n^utuaJ  respect, 
understanding,  and  good  will  among  nations, 
we  must  utilize  tlie  mott  natural  media  of 
communications,  that  is.  personal  observa- 
tions and  exf>erience.  In  our  good  old  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  you  have  all  taken  the  steps 
Incident  to  knowing  a  new  neighbor.  Firft 
we  hear  opinions  pro  and  con,  and  are  some- 
times foolish  enough  to  form  cur  own  Ideas 
on  these  bafcs.  It  Is  not  until  we  have  spent 
an  e^enlng  "gabbing"  over  the  back  fence, 
or  in  our  neighbor's  basement  indulging  in 
homely  conversation,  that  we  come  to  find 
out  exactly  what  sort  of  chap  he  Is;  and 
more  often  than  not  we  determine  that  he 
is  a  pretty  good  scout,  like  most  people. 

This  Is  what  I  should  like  to  see  transpire 
in  the  field  of  inter- American  relations: 
Let's  ."^top  reading  the  articles  and  books  of 
"experts"  with  a  2-week  backgroimd.  some 
of  whom  do  not  even  speak  the  language  of 
the  people  they  endeavor  to  explain:  let's  not 
take  too  much  stock  in  the  high-sounding 
rlietorlc  ct  the  enthusiast,  who  is  tcx)  often 
more  native  than  the  native;  Instead,  let  xis 
board  the  old  jalopy,  travel  into  the  land  of 
our  southern  neighbors,  chat  with  the  gaso- 
line-station attendant,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
restaurant  owner,  the  waiters  (and  the  walt- 
res.'iesl,  the  street  vendor,  the  busineasmen, 
in  fine,  the  long  and  never-ending  procession 
of  men  and  women  who  form  the  active  and 
indicative  elements  of  any  society;  let  us  eat 
of  their  foods,  drink  of  their  beverages,  sit  in 
on  their  entertainments,  listen  to  their  mu- 


sic, dance  their  dane«a.  walk  their  atreeta — 
then,  and  only  then,  shall  wc  be  iMe  to  rx- 
preaa  an  opinion  worthy  of  an  audlenee.  W« 
shall  oomc  to  appreciate  and  value  our  netgh- 
bon,  and  they  will  oome  to  know  and  pr.Be 
our  ways,  and  through  mutual  respect,  con- 
sideration.  and  tolerance  we  shall  ail  be  bet- 
ter able  to  cooperate  toward  the  larger  task 
of  a  full  realisation  of  tnter-Aaaertean  soli- 
darity, not  only  In  the  dark  days  of  want  and 
crisis,  but  alao  In  the  meDow  evening  of  pros- 
perity and  peace. 


Tke  Paity  •!  T( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb  a  statement 
entitled  "The  Party  of  Tomorrow,"  made 
by  me  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  7,  last,  be- 
fore the  spring  conference  of  the  Ohio 
Federation  of  Republican  Women's  Or- 
ganizations. 

There  being  ikj  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Paktt   or   Toicoaaow 

The  party  that  meets  the  needs  of  tomor- 
row Is  the  party  that  lives,  grows,  and  wina. 
The  primary  needs  of  tomorrow  are  tovar: 
Victory,  peace,  freedom,  prosperity. 

Each  should  be  the  subject  of  speclfle  ac- 
tion. 

We  must  have  victory  before  we  can  have 
peace.  We  must  have  peace  before  we  can 
have  freedcjm  and  prosi^rity.  Tet  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  time  we  mtist  have  all  four. 
I  shall  speak  of  victory  and  peace. 

viCToar  Atn  fkacs 

In  America  we  face  these  great  Issues  of 
victory  and  peace  with  a  new  force  deeply 
interested  in  both.  This  la  the  first  war  and 
the  first  peace  since  the  women  of  America 
have  had  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
of  sharing  In  the  ballot.  This  is  an  important 
asset.  I  am  confident  the  Republican  Party 
is  awakening  to  the  opportunity  it  provides. 

With  more  men  In  otir  armed  forces  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  it  is  lmp>ortant  to 
realize  that  at  least  through  the  women  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  these  men,  they  will  have 
a  greater  opportunity  to  give  effect  tc  their 
views  than  has  been  the  case  in  previous 
wars.  The  relatives  and  friends  of  these  men 
share  deeply  in  their  loyalties  and  their 
views.  When  these  men  return  from  the  war 
they  will  reenter  civilian  life  In  greater 
numbers  aixi  with  more  effective  strength 
than  ever  before  aiui  their  views  on  certain 
fundanaentals  will  be  united  and  effective. 
Any  political  party  tlttt  deals  realistically 
with  the  needs  of  tomorrow  will  do  well  to 
steer  a  course  that  will  fairly  reflect  the  high 
loyalty  and  spirit  cf  service  of  these  men  and 
their  families.  They  are  fighting  for  an 
America  of  opportunity  and  an  America  that 
can  rely  on  the  continuance  of  a  Just  and 
lasUng  peace. 

REPtJBUCAU    OPPOlTtTNlTT 

The  Republican  Party  by  its  history  of 
devotion  to  the  national  welfare,  «otipled 
with  the  strong  and  realistic  foreign  poUciea 
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in  recovered  territories  are  among  there 
emergency  problems.  These  emergencies  will 
confront  us  as  surely  as  one  battle  follows 
another     To  meet  these  emercrencies.  we  must 


qulrement  that  our  International  treaties 
require  the  approval  not  only  of  the  Chief 
&ecutlve  but  of  two-thirda  of  the  Senatora 
nresent.      Our   Senate   Ia   a   cnntlnuinp    boriv 


The  attention  of  the  House  has  repeat- 
edly been  called  to  the  fact  that  Hitler 
has  not  hesitated  to  flaunt  his  policy  of 
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of  James  O.  Blaine,  William  McKlnley,  Theo- 
dore  Roosevelt.  William   Howard  Taft.   John 
Hay.  Elihu  Root,  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Is  the  natural  party  to  develop  a  strong  and 
realistic  program  In  support  of  victory,  peace, 
freedom,   and   prosperity   that   will   take   full 
account    of    both    our    national    and    inter- 
national   responsibilities    and    opportunities. 
It   Is  fitted  to  be  the  constructive  party  of 
tomorrow      It   should   become    the   party   of 
the  yuung  men  and  women  who  are  fighting 
this    war    in    the    front    lines      These    young 
people,  after  the  fighting  is  over,  will  face  on 
the  one  hand:  Restriction  of  output,  depres- 
sion, regimentation.  Internal  conflict,  chaotic 
government    and  international  friction.     On 
the  other  hand,  there  wil'  be  open  to  them, 
through    productive    effort,    the    great    new 
wealth  made  possible  by  recent  scientific  ad- 
vances.    If    turned    to    peacetime    uses    this 
new  wealth  will  make  individual  freedom  and 
pro.'iperlty    possible.     To    develop    this    new 
wealth  calls  for  a  general  willingness  to  work, 
unity  of  national  policy  d-'dlcated  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  rather  than 
the   special    Interests   of   any    group   or    bloc 
within  the  Nation,  as  opposed  to  the  national 
Interests.     It    will    call    also    for    the    orderly 
development  of  our  constitutional  structure 
based  upon  faith  In  the  Government  by  the 
people  as  their  own  masters.      It  will  call  for 
International     cooperation     based     upon     an 
orderly  development  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities of  the  world  through  a  fair  develop, 
ment  and  us©  of  the  markets  and  resources 
of    the   world.     This   in    turn   will   call    for    a 
fixed  determination  that  the  continuance  of 
the  peace  which  will  have  been  won  in  this 
war  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  same  forces 
that  shall  have  won  It. 

VICTORY  PROGRAM 

What  can  we  do  as  a  parly,  as  well  a.s  Indi- 
viduals, to  ha-sten  the  difficult  complete  vic- 
tory needed  in  both  heml.spheres?  This  Is 
our  first  obligation  to  the  men  and  women 
In  uniform.  In  this  total  war  everyone  of 
t.3  has  a  vital  part  In  winning  it.  I  suggest 
the  following  lines  of  thought  and  action: 
Every  issue  afTectlng  the  war.  whether  involv- 
ing legislation  or  personalities,  must,  as  a 
party  policy,  be  determined  promptly  and 
aggressively  In  the  Interest  of  winning  the 
war  and  supporting  the  men  and  women 
fljrhtlng  It  Tills  meaii.s  that  not  only  on 
military  l.ssues  but  on  economic,  social,  and 
political  l.'^sues  our  policy  as  a  war  party  must 
be  to  decide  regularly  in  favor  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  rather  than  the  special 
welfare  of  any  one  group  or  bloc  where  there 
may  be  a  conflict  between  the  two. 

ON  THE  FIRING   LINE 

On  the  firing  line,  this  is  our  Nation's  pol- 
icy. General  MacArthur  stated  it  in  response 
to  his  welcome  to  Australia.  He  said:  "I 
have  come  as  a  soldier  In  a  great  crus-ade  for 
personal  liberty  as  opposed  to  perpetual  slav- 
ery. •  •  •  There  can  bo  no  ccmpromise. 
We  shall  win  or  we  shall  die.  To  that  end  I 
pledge  the  full  resources  of  all  the  mighty 
power  of  my  country  and  all  the  blood  of  my 
countrymen  " 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION    LINE 

On  the  production  line,  we  mu.-t  produce 
and  transport  the  improved  equipment  need- 
ed to  overwhelm  our  enemies  In  both  hemis- 
pheres, by  land,  by  sea,  and  by  air  We  must 
produce  the  food  needed  by  our  armed  forces, 
b.,  our  people  at  home,  and  as  far  a.s  we  can 
the    food    needed    by    our    handicapped    and 

Stricken  allies  nearer  the  front  than  our- 
selves. Food  Is  a  vital  weapon  In  the  war. 
We  must  not  reduce  or  handicap  the  man- 
power of  our  armed  forces  estimated  by  our 
chosen  and  responsible  military  and  naval 
leaders  at  nearly  11.000.000  men  and  women 
In  uniform  by  the  end  of  this  year  I  believe 
we  do  not  need  to  handicap  our  firing  lines 
by  any  restriction  of  these  estimates  As  a 
matter  of  governmental,  party,  and  individual 


I  policy  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  civilian 
employees  of  our  National,  State,  and  local 
Governments  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
that  those  able  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces 
do  so.  We  should  retain  on  the  farms  those 
qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  pro- 
duce the  essential  crops  of  our  food  pro- 
gram. We  should  aid  these  farmers  in  every 
way  possible  in  securing  not  only  manp<jwer. 
but  farm  machinery,  equipment,  fertilizer. 
and  other  needs  that  contribute  to  the 
greatest  possible  production.  In  our  indus- 
tries we  should  develop  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  management  and  labor,  the  greatest 
possible  production  per  man  per  month. 
Every  Interruption  of  production  by  ab- 
senteeism, strike,  or  unnecessary  shut-down 
should  be  eliminated.  In  the  harvest  season 
organized  units  of  our  armed  forces  or  men 
on  furlough  should  help  to  harvest  the  crops. 
Grain  Is  as  essential  as  bullets  to  winning 
the  war. 

ON   THE   INFLATION    FRONT 

On  the  financial  and  Inflation  front,  we 
should  foster  a  pay-as-you-earn  system  of 
taxation  We  should  pay  for  as  much  of 
the  war  as  possible  as  we  go  We  should 
approach  as  nearly  as  we  can  the  carrying 
of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  war  by  tax- 
ation rather  than  only  30  percent  as  has  been 
the  case  We  should  support  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  industrial  prices,  farm  prices,  and 
wages.  This  means  an  insistence  upon  re- 
taining substantially  the  present  levels  of 
prices  and  wages  with  only  the  adjustment 
of  individual  Inequities  where  they  may  be 
demonstrated  We  should  welcome  and  sup- 
port as  simple  and  equitable  conservation 
and  rationing  programs  as  poesible  We 
should  personally  and  officially  combat  black 
markets  of  every  kind  We  should  purchase 
War  bonds  to  the  limit  of  our  individual 
incomes  and  savlnRs.  We  should  eliminate 
extended  credit  Most  of  all  we  should  not 
only  preach  but  practice  at  every  oporiunity 
In  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  a 
determined  party  policy  of  economy  in  pub- 
lic expendiiures.  If  our  taxpayers  are  to 
pay  Increased  taxes  and  purcha.se  more  bonds 
they  are  entiled  to  Increased  assurance  that 
every  dollar  of  their  hard-earned  contribu- 
tions Is  put  to  the  best  possible  use  In  win- 
ning the  war. 

ON  THE   HOME  FRONT 

Finally,  on  the  home  front.  It  Is  for  us  to 
encourage  nt  every  point  sound  homes,  team- 
work in  industry,  and  unity  of  action.  This 
means  the  abandonment  of  all  personal  and 
partisan  selfishness  in  favor  of  the  principles 
for  which  we  fti;ht. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  totalitarian  nations 
that  a  self-governing  nation  cannot  suf- 
ficiently discipline  Itself  to  win  a  total  war 
and  that  therefore  we  shall  fail  on  the  pro- 
duction, financial,  and  home  fronts.  These 
are  the  fronts  for  which  we  as  civilians  are 
especially  responsible.  It  Is  here  that  our 
party  must  prove  the  enemy  to  be  wrong 
It  Is  here  that  we  can  and  should  lead  the 
way  to  victory  on  the  civilian  as  well  as  the 
military  fronts. 

PEACE   PROGRAM 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Hugli  Gibson  In  their  e.xcellent  book. 
The  Problems  of  Lasting  Peace,  'Nations  can 
blunder  into  war  They  cannot  blunder  into 
peace.  •  •  •  We  went  to  the  peace  con- 
ference in  1919  animated  by  the  loftiest  and 
most  disinterested  ideals',  but  we  were  totally 
unpreparc  d  for  the  specific  problems  that  had 
to  be  met  at  the  peace  table  We  secured 
neither  peace,  freedom,  nor  prosperity.  •  •  • 
We  are  in  a  gigantic  war  Our  first  task  13 
to  Win  It.  Having  set  our  hand  to  the  task, 
we  cannot  stop  until  lasting  peace  has  been 
made  Only  from  a  lasting  peace  can  we 
hope  to  save  our  civilization  " 

Thoy  said:  "Having  set  our  hand  to  the 
task,    we    cannot    stop    until    lasting    peace 


has  been  made  "  We  won  the  last  war  on  the 
battlefield  but  It  did  not  stay  won.  We 
fought  It  as  a  war  to  end  war,  only  to  find 
ourselves  now  In  a  war  ten  times  greater 
than  the  last. 

Certainly  the  men  and  women  In  the  armed 
forces  and  the  women  of  America,  In  general, 
are  determined  to  Jo  better  this  time  It 
Ir  an  essential  governmental  policy  and  an 
essential  policy  of  any  party  that  Is  to  live 
tomorrow  that  America  shah  dedicate  her- 
self to  securing  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
"Having  set  our  hand  to  the  task,  we  can- 
not stop  until  lasting  peace  has  been  made  " 
There  is  no  sharp  division  between  war  ani 
post  war  It  is  a  continuing  transition  of 
events. 

It  Is  necessary  to  approach  the  problems 
of  lasting  peace  with  the  same  calmness, 
thoroughness,  common  sense  and  fore- 
thought as  we  approach  each  battle  In  the 
war  that  leads  us  to  victory  on  the  battle- 
field. There  are  three  important  roads  to 
lasting  peace.  Each  of  them  requires  work 
upon  Its  foundations  now.  On  some  of 
them,  more  should  be  done  now  than  on 
others  Tlie  roads  are  those  to  internal 
stability,  regional  stability,  and  world-wide 
stability. 

INTtRNAL  STABILITT 

The  road  to  Internal  stability  within  th« 
United  States  should  command  our  vigorous 
attention.  We  know  now  substantially  what 
facts  and  what  people  will  be  Involved.  We 
have  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  Internal  stability  In  a  way  which 
not  only  will  be  worthy  of  the  efforts  of 
the  men  on  the  firing  line  but  In  a  way  that 
win  sot  an  example  that  will  encourage  the 
world  to  have  faith  In  free  self-governm?n* 

When  the  fighting  has  ended  we  hope 
to  pa.«  from  the  governmentally  controlled 
and  financed  economy  of  war  to  a  far  freer 
economy  of  individual  enterprise  While 
recognizing  the  need  for  governmental  ,^u.d- 
ance,  help  and  regulation,  we  must  set  cir 
course  unalterably  by  the  fixed  star  of  .Amer- 
ica's faith  In  individual  enterprise  and  In- 
itiative. We  must  not  yield  cur  hard-won 
freedom  fur  the  farmer,  the  latwrer.  'he 
small  and  tlie  large  businessman  In  favor  of 
the  dictation  cf  any  totalitarian  state  by 
whatever  name  It  may  be  called.  The  post- 
war demand  for  goods  of  all  kinds  will  be 
so  great  that  it  will  underwrite  the  pro- 
duction of  them. 

There  is  an  unlim.lted  new  wealth  available 
In  the  scientific  advances  of  our  age.  If  these 
re.«ources  are  guided  into  paths  of  peaceful 
production  coupled  with  opporttmltles  for 
Individual  Initiative,  the  world  of  tomorrow 
can  be  far  richer,  healthier,  and  happier  than 
that  of  yesterday  The  successful  party  of 
tomorrow  will  emphasise  the  need  tomorrr.w 
for  the  preservation  In  America  of  full  op- 
portunity for  Individual  initiative  and  sutfl- 
cient  assurance  of  lasting  peace  and  of  en- 
couragement of  private  enterprise  that  pri- 
vate capital  again  will  be  attracted  intc  pri- 
vate industry. 

REGIONAL  STABlirrr 

The  .second  road  to  lasting  p-ace  Is  that  of 
regional  stability.  In  our  case  this  means 
stability  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Here 
again  we  know  the  facts  and  the  people  con- 
cerned It  IS  the  re.sponsibility  of  the  Amer- 
icas to  show  how  to  maintain  mutually  help- 
ful regional  relaticnshlps  here  without  Inter- 
fering with  appropriate  spheres  of  nat.onal 
sovereumty      On  both  of  these  roads  there  can 

be  no  question  of  our  obligation  to  proceed 

now. 

WORI-D-WIDE  STABILITY 

The  third  and  most  dimcull  road  Is  Tint  to 
world-Wide  stability.  Here  there  are  certain 
problems  which  call  for  more  Immediate  at- 
tention than  others  Demobilization  feeding 
the  hungry,  reestablishment  of  homes,  farms, 
and  factories  In  recovered  teirltorles  and  the 
I    establishment  of  temporary  administrations 
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In  recovered  tcrrltorleB  are  among  there 
emergency  problems.  These  emergencies  will 
confront  us  as  surely  as  one  battle  follows 
another  To  meet  these  emergencies,  we  must 
make  progress  along  these  lines  now  through 
United  Nations  conlerenres  and  through  cair 
combined  military  staffs  Action  will  be  in- 
evitable. Its  soundness  and  Its  success  will 
depend  upon  our  foresight  and   prepi<ritkn. 

Beyond  these  emergency  problems  on  the 
road  toward  any  lasting  pcacf  and  c-alllrg  fur 
International  cooperation  an.'  others  of  long- 
er range.  These  are  the  problems  of  mili- 
tary, economic,  social,  and  political  world- 
wide stability.  One  of  these  can  be  separated 
from  the  others.  On  the  day  of  ralluary  vic- 
tory, the  United  Nations  will  have  esiab- 
llihed  military  stability  m  the  world  In  the 
face  of  the  m -st  powerful  and  destructive 
attem.pt  In  all  history  to  enslave  the  world. 
On  that  day.  the  United  Nations  will  domi- 
nate the  air  and  we.  together  with  our  allies, 
mu£t  see  to  it  that  having  thus  won  the  war 
and  established  the  opportunity  for  peace 
that  we  do  not  allow  thLs  domination  of  the 
air  and  this  miUtary  atabUlty  to  silp  away 
from  the  United  Nations.  If  thote  natirns 
fall  apart  from  one  another,  they  may  even 
become  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  one  an- 
other. 

The  unity  of  military  action  developed 
through  this  «ar  is  a  military  asbet  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  United  Nations. 
Through  a  continuance  of  It  through  some 
form  cf  united  military  force,  the  United 
Nation."*  «in  tiave  the  beat  available  assur- 
ance for  the  return  of  aa  many  as  poctaible 
of  their  men  from  war  to  peact  ful  produc- 
tion On  this.  I  believe  that  the  men  and 
women  In  our  armed  forces  arc  and  will  ue 
thoroui^hly  agreed,  and  on  this  I  believe  that 
any  political  party  that  U  to  meet  lU  re- 
ep<jr^iblhty  to  the  coming  generation*  must 
also  be  agreed. 

On  the  other  hand,  long-term  program* 
leading  toward  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal stability  of  the  world  are  typical  of  those 
problems  which  require  Joint  action  and  calm 
deliberation,  not  only  on  our  part,  but  on 
the  part  of  the  other  United  Nations.  In 
many  cases  the  people  concerned  with  them 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  deal  authori- 
tatively with  them  It  Is  appropriate  and 
Important,  however,  that  each  of  the  United 
Nations,  Including  ouraelYes.  provide  for  the 
Joint  and  mutually  helpful  consideration  of 
these  problems  In  the  Interest  of  lasting 
peace.  It  is  important  that  each  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  kiKiw  that  this  is  our 
attitude  and  the  attitude  of  each  of  the  others 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Interesting  suggestion  that  regional 
associations  may  tnterrene  to  deal  with  a 
part  of  the  world's  international  relations  on 
a  regional  rather  than  on  a  wcrld-wide  basis 
Introdrces  an  Important  consideration  that 
will  require  t:me  for  Its  development  Such 
decentralizing'  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
world  can  be  helpful  If  there  be  cooperation 
among  the  nations  thus  made  responsible  for 
the  problems  In  their  Immediate  regions. 
The  present  need  is  not  for  blueprints  and 
not  for  detailed  plans.  The  present  need  Is 
for  foundations  It  calls  for  an  agreement 
among  the  United  Nations  to  work  together 
on  the  several  questions  Incidental  to  the 
war  that  represent  current  emergencies.  It 
also  cans  upcm  the  United  Nations  to  retain 
the  military  stability  that  is  enabling  them  to 
win  this  war  It  calls  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  aprce  upon  procedures  that  will 
Insure  as  far  as  possible  the  establishment 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  worthy  of  the 
Imnoea'^urable  sacrifices  being  made  in  order 
that  such  a  peace  shall  be  possible. 

coNsrrnmoNAL  phocouri 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
present*  an  exceptional  problem  by  Ita  re- 


quirement that  our  international  treaties 
require  the  approval  not  only  of  the  Chief 
EZxecutlve  but  of  two-thirda  of  the  Senators 
present.  Our  Senate  is  a  continuing  txxly. 
Its  personnel  changes  but  slov'y.  It  there- 
fore provides  a  valuable  guaranty  of  sta- 
bility of  action  if  it  determines  upon  a  course 
of  action.  The  requirement  of  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  Ite  Members  present  In  rati- 
fying treaties  makes  It  necessi.ry  that  the 
fundamentals  cf  those  treaties  be  lifted  out 
cf  the  realms  ol  partis->an  competition  Nei- 
ther party  has  now  or  is  likely  to  have  in  the 
near  future  a  two-thirds  control  of  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  the  party  that  is  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  tomorrow  should,  as 
one  of  its  principles,  determine  that  the  se- 
curing of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  rises  above 
partisan  consideration.  Such  party  also 
should  be  prepared  to  support  as  a  policy 
beyond  controversy  the  policy  tliat  steps  be 
taken  through  the  Senate  to  secure  a  pieace 
that  shall  be  just  and  lasting  It  should  b^ 
pledged  thus  to  use  Its  efforts  to  see  to  it 
that  this  war  not  only  is  won  but  that  It  shall 
stay  won 

To  secure  this  end  our  party  may  well  in- 
sist that  In  the  nepotlalion  of  all  questlctis 
ler-dlng  to  wc;ld-wlde  stability  and  the  con- 
sideration cf  International  treaties  that  the 
ndmlnlstratlon  shall  regularly  brin;'  Into 
those  conferences  represents' ives  of  the 
Senate  from  both  parties. 

STOP  WORIB  WAR  NO    3  NOW 

Having  set  our  hand  to  the  ts'  k  cf  wlnnir'^ 
the  war  we  must  not  stop  until  lasting  p.ace 
hai  hern  made 

Let  us  win  World  War  No  2  now.  Let 
us  stop  World  War  No  3  now. 


The  Bermuda  Conference 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bermuda  Conference  has  come  and  gone, 
and  with  it,  the  hopes  of  millions  of 
people.  Not  even  the  pessimists  among 
us  expected  such  sterility  of  a  confer- 
ence which  met  to  discuss  a  problem  so 
vital,  so  urgent,  so  demanding  of  solu- 
tion The  turn  of  events  forces  me  to 
appeal  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of 
this  great  country  for  some  action. 

Freedom-loving  people  the  world  over 
applauded  the  announcement  of  a  refu- 
gee conference.  After  witnessing  a  de- 
cade of  tyranny  and  wholesale  persecu- 
tion in  Europe,  two  great  countries,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  finally  of- 
ficially recognized  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities toward  a  driven  and  help- 
less ijeople.  Hopes  were  reawakened 
that,  through  the  strength  and  resource- 
fulness of  these  two  nations,  steps  would 
be  taken  to  release  the  victims  of  Nazi 
oppre.<;.sion. 

Then,   1  week  before  the   conference 

started,  it  was  revealed  in  both  countries 
that  it  was  to  be  "exploratory  '  only. 
Exploratory.  Think  of  it — exploratory. 
Was  it  to  "explore"  the  plight  of  refu- 
gees and  their  inability  to  remain  where 
they  were?  Was  it  to  "explore"  whether 
it  is  worth  while  saving  human  lives? 


The  attention  of  the  House  has  repeat- 
edly been  called  to  the  fact  that  Hitler 
has  not  hesitated  to  fiaunt  his  policy  of 
death  to  those  whom  he  does  not  wL«h  to 
tolerate  within  his  Nazi  "lebensraum." 
He  has  stated  that  torture,  destruction, 
an  '.  death  will  be  the  fate  of  every  non- 
Aiyan  in  Europe.  Hitler  does  not  flinch 
from  the  ffcts.  He  has  told  us  how  many 
Jews  are  still  aUve  and  how  he  is  syste- 
matically wiping  them  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Om  State  Department  has  con- 
firmed the  validity  of  his  statements  and 
the  effectiveness  of  his  program  of  de- 
struction.   What  is  there  left  to  explore? 

The  conference  was  originally  called  to 
work  out  a  concrete  plan  of  action.  Our 
representatives,  however,  proceeded  to 
the  conference  v.ithout  adequate  plans  or 
ideas.  Barred  from  the  coriference  were 
representatives  of  the  proper  congres- 
sional committees,  of  the  pre.<^s.  of  the 
American  people,  and  of  those  groups 
most  familiar  with  and  experienced  in 
dealing  with  refugee  problems. 

The  conferees  of  both  countries  con- 
ferred. And  what  they  accomplished  is 
a  very  deep,  dark  secret.  So  deep  and 
dark  indeed  that  we  know  only  what 
they  failed  to  accomplish.  The  Ameri- 
cans failed  to  offer  admittance  to  refu- 
gees under  the  existing  immigration 
laws.  They  could  have  done  so  by  pool- 
ing the  unased  quotas  of  the  last  5  years. 
As  Alexander  H,  Uhl.  who  attended  the 
conference,  states  in  a  story  written  for 
PM: 

What  lies  b?hlnd  Bermuda  •  •  •  ues 
Within  the  American  people  themselves.  Are 
we  really  as  charitable  and  generous  as  we 
like  to  think  we  are?  Are  we  willing  leally 
to  make  sacrifices,  real  sacrifices — not  merely 
the  generous  tossing  of  a  dollar  bill  Into  some 
fund  or  other— to  bring  help  to  those  who 
are  starving  and  are  doomed? 

From  the  record  of  Bermuda,  I'm  not  so 
sure. 

Bermuda  was  a  conference  of  undercur- 
rents. Those  undercurrents  weren't  ex- 
pressed, of  course.  In  concrete  terms.  You 
had  to  feel  them,  to  sense  them  and  they  all 
came  back  to  plain,  ordinary  national  selfkh- 
ness  far  stronger  than  national  humanltarl- 
an  ism. 

The  British  delegates,  like  the  Ameri- 
can, came  with  a  long  list  of  their  past 
good  deeds  but  with  closed  minds  toward 
present  or  future  plans.  To  quote  Mr. 
Uhl  again: 

It  was  on  Britain's  insistence  that  the  con- 
ference was  held  at  all.  And  that  was  in 
response  to  strong  British  public  pressure 
that  something  be  done.  But  even  then, 
that  pressure  wasn't  strong  enough  to  make 
the  British  Government  throw  open  the  door* 
of  Palestine  to  large-scale  Jewish  immigra- 
tion. The  British  delegation  came  with  Its 
mind  closed  on  Palestine.  You  could  tell 
that  when  they  said  ever  so  curtly:  "There 
wiU  be  no  change  in  the  white  paper." 

Palestine  in  November  1917  was  de- 
clared a  national  homeland  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the  Jews 
need  their  homeland.     Under  the  terms 

of  the  British  mandate,  immigration  is 
limited  only  by  the  physical  capacity  of 
the  land  to  maintain  the  people. 
Neither  legally  nor  morally  has  Britain 
the  right  to  prohibit  this  immigration. 
For  over  20  years  Jewish  refugees  have 
brought  their  skills,  their  energies,  and 
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their  capital   to  Palestine.     They  have 
rirainerl  the  .swamii.s    rullivated  the  soil. 


plainly  a  breach  and  rcpudlatlv)n  of  the  Bal- 
four Declaration — the  provision   that  Jewish 


their  contribution  to  the  cause  of  world 
freedom  and  world  peace.    He  recopnizt  d 
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Rural  Roads  to  Prosperity 


In  spite  of  gasoline  rationing,  rubber  short- 
age, and  other  wartime  handicaps,  the  de- 

manHa     ViAina    vv^qHa     1lr^r\n     HirrVinran     ^ronarw^v— 


highway    construction    provides    more    em- 
ployment per  dollar  expended  than  any  other 
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their  capital  to  Palestine.  They  have 
drained  the  swamps,  cultivated  the  soil, 
built  cities,  and  developed  industry. 
They  have  raised  the  whole  cultural  level 
of  the  Near  East  by  developint,'  Palestine 
as  a  cultural  center.  They  have  estab- 
hshed  a  university;  they  have  organized 
a  great  symphony  orchestra;  they  have 
built  a  world-famous  medical  center. 

Palestine  is  a  land  where  refugees  of 
all  nations  have  found  a  home.  Be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  central  Europe, 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  peoples  from 
the  occupied  countries  should  seek  refuge 
there.  Having  themselves  been  victims 
of  intolerance  so  often,  the  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine have  extended  a  hearty  welcome 
to  all  who  sought  to  escape  the  Fascists. 
Greeks,  Serbs,  and  Poles  live  peacefully 
side  by  side  with  Jewisli  pioneers. 

Palestine  has  created  a  modern  agri- 
cultural  communitly,  has  developed 
modern  industries,  established  scientific 
insiitutions.  and  built  a  sturdy  and  pro- 
gressive people.  The  British  Govern- 
ment refused  to  allow  the  organization 

of  a  Jewish  army,  claimiriR  that  it  could 
not  provide  the  necessary  equipment. 
But  the  real  nature  of  its  opposition  was 
soon  apparent.  Britain  seems  to  be 
afraid  that  a  Jewi.-^h  army  would  antag- 
onize the  Arabs.  May  I  remind  our  Brit- 
ish allies  that  impartial  observers  in 
Palestine  have  attributed  Arab-Jewish 
antagonism  almost  entirely  to  the  Brit- 
ish p>olicy  of  divide  and  rule  rather  than 
to  inherent  difTerences  between  these  two 
peoples. 

The  creation  of  a  Jewish  army  of  state- 
less and  Palestinian  Jews  could  convert 
the  millions  of  Fascist  victims  into  mil- 
lions of  anti-Fascist  fighters.  They  have 
but  one  life  to  forfeit.  Give  them  the 
right  to  forfeit  their  lives  on  the  altar  of 
freedom,  not  as  the  passive  victims  of 
oppression. 

Yet  Palestine  plays  an  important  part 
In  the  war  effort.  Denied  the  right  to 
organize  an  independent  army,  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  have  joined  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  English  In  the  Near  East 
and  north  Africa.  Thirty  thousand  Pal- 
estinian Jews,  thus  far.  have  enlisted  in 
the  army,  navy,  and  air  forces.  Women 
have  Joined  the  auxiliary  forces. 

It  appears  incon  'eivable  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  will  continue  to  enforce 
the  White  Paper  arbitrarily  limiting  im- 
migration into  Palestine.  May  I  remind 
Winsto:.  Churchill  what  he  him.sclf  told 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1939.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.'  He  vigorously  criti- 
cized the  Government  when  he  said: 

I  [eel  bi^und  to  vote  ngalnst  the  prcposals 
of  His  Majesty's  Government.  As  one  inti- 
mately and  respon'-ibly  cinicerned  In  the 
earlier  stages  cf  our  Palestine  policy,  I  could 
not  stand  by  and  joe  solemn  engagements 
In^o  which  Britain  las  entered  tjelore  the 
World,  set  aside  for  reasons  of  administrative 
convenience  or — and  It  will  t>e  a  vain  h'lpe — 
tor  the  sake  of  a  qvict  life  I  should  feel 
personally  embarrassed  In  the  most  acute 
manner  If  I  lent  myself,  by  silence  or  Inac- 
tion, to  what  I  must  reward  ns  an  act  of  re- 
pudiation. I  wa.'*  from  the  beginning  a  sin- 
cere advocate  of  the  Balfiuir  Declaration,  and 
I  have  made  repeated  public  statements  to 
that  eflect. 

There  Is  much  In  this  White  Paper  which 
Is  alien  to  the  spirit  oi  the  Ealf(!ur  Declara- 
tion, but  I  will  not  trouble  alxiut  that.  I 
E^.ect    the    one    poU^t    upon    which    there    Is 


plainly  a  breach  and  repudiation  of  the  Bal- 
four Declaration — the  provision  that  Jewish 
Immigration  can  be  stopped  In  5  years  time 
by  the  decision  cf  Arab  majority.  What  is 
that  but  the  destruction  of  'he  Balfour  Dec- 
laration? What  is  that  but  a  breach  of  faith? 
What  Is  It  but  one-sided  enunciation— 
what  Is  called  in  the  Jargon  of  the  present 
time,  a  unilateral  denunciation  of  an  en- 
gagement? 

Is  our  condition  so  parlous  and  our  state 
so  poor  that  we  must,  In  our  wenknes-s,  make 
this  sacrifice  of  our  declared  purpose?  Al- 
though I  have  been  very  anxious  that  we 
should  strengthen  our  armaments  and  .«.prcad 
our  alliances  and  so  ii-.crease  the  force  of  our 
position.  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  taken 
.•futh  a  lew  view  of  the  .strength  of  the  British 
Empire  or  of  the  very  many  powertul  coun- 
tries who  desire  to  walk  in  association  with 
US.  but  If  the  Government,  with  their  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  deficiencies  in  our  arn:- 
ament.s  which  have  arl.sen  during  their  stew- 
arc1.-.hip.  really  feel  that  we  are  too  weak  to 
carry  out  our  obligations  and  wish  to  file  a 
petition  in  moral  and  physical  bankruptcy, 
that  is  an  argument  which,  however  Igno- 
mlnous.  should  certal.ily  we^h  with  the 
Hou.se  in  these  dangerous  times  But  Is  it 
true^  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  true  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  task  to  which  we  set  our  hand 
20  years  ago  In  Palestine  Is  beyond  our 
strength,  or  that  faithful  perseverance  will 
not  in  the  end  bring  that  tai-k  through  to  a 
glorious  succcs.--.  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  to 
cast  the  plan  aside  and  show  yourselves  Infirm 
of  will  and  unable  to  pursue  a  long,  clear,  and 
considered  purpose,  bending  and  twisting 
luider  the  crush  and  pre.s*ure  of  events — I 
am  sure  that  that  Ls  golns?  to  do  us  a  most 
.se'ioiis  and  grave   Injury  at  a  t'.me  like  this 

What  will  the  world  think  about  if  Wh.it 
will  our  friends  say?  What  will  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  United  States  of  America?  What 
will  our  potential  enemies  think?  What  will 
those  who  have  been  stirring  tip  these  Arab 
agitators  think?  Will  they  not  be  encouraged 
by  our  confession  of  recoil?  Will  they  not  be 
tempted  to  say.  "They're  on  the  run  apaln 
This  Is  another  Munich."  and  be  the  more 
stimulated  In  their  aggres!«lon? 

It  is  hoped  to  obtain  5  years  of  easement  In 
Palestine  by  this  proposal,  surely  the  con- 
sequences will  be  entirely  the  opposite.  A 
sense  of  moral  weakness  in  the  mandatory 
power,  whose  many  years  of  vacillation  aid 
uncertainty  have  largely  provoked  the  evils 
from  which  we  sufTer.  will  rou.se  all  the  vio- 
lent elements  in  Palestine  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree What  about  these  5  years?  Who  shall 
SH.»  where  we  are  going  to  be  5  years  from  new? 

Europe  Is  more  than  two-thirds  mobilized 
tonight  The  ruinous  race  of  armaments  now 
carries  whole  populations  Into  the  military 
machine.  That  cannot  pos-slbly  continue  for 
5  years,  nor  for  4,  nor  for  3  years.  It  may  be 
that  It  will  not  continue  beyond  the  present 
year.  Long  before  those  6  years  are  past, 
either  there  will  be  a  Britain  which  knows 
how  to  keep  Its  word  on  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion and  is  not  afraid  to  do  so.  or  believe  me, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  relieved  of  many  over- 
sea responsibilities  other  than  those  com- 
prised Within  the  Palestine  mandate. 

Thus  Churchill  recognized  the  nece.s- 
.sity  for  maintaining  an  open-door  policy 
in  Palestine  so  that  a  persecuted  people 
might  find  a  haven  and  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  normally  to  make 


their  contribution  to  the  cause  of  world 
freedom  and  world  peace.  He  recognized 
the  necessity  then  and  he  should  recog- 
nize the  necessity  now. 

These  are  the  facts.  These  are  the 
facts  which  we  must  face.  And  these  are 
the  facts  which  the  Bermuda  conferees 
cast  aside. 

We  have  tried  appeasement  and  have 
failed  mi.serably.  VVc  arc  paying  dearly 
for  that  experiment  and  should  at  least 
have  learned  our  lesson.  Our  political 
and  social  principles  have  been  chal- 
lenged. There  can  be  no  rationalizations, 
no  compromises.  We  are  either  fighting 
fascism  and  all  it  stands  for  or  we  are 
not.  The  people  in  our  country  and  the 
people  in  occupied  territories  are  entitled 
to  know.  We  have  been  feeding  thom 
pretty  phrases.  It  is  about  time  we  .show 
them  action  in  support  of  the  phrase-.. 


Absenteeism  Denied 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdaij.  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  re- 
marks. I  submit  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  Executive  Secretary  of  Dis- 
trict Council.  No.  6,  United  Electrical. 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America, 
together  with  the  statistics  on  absentee- 
ism released  by  the  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Co.  in  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  April  28.  1943.  These 
statistics  conclusively  refute  the  attacks 
made  on  labor  unions  on  the  matter  of 
absenteeism. 

Dl.STRIfT   COVNCIL    No     8, 
Unittd  Electthcal.   Radio,   and 
Machine  Workers  or  America, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.  May  6.  1943. 
Hon.  Samuel  A.  Weiss. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Sammy:  Enclosed  you  will  find  som.e 
figures  on  the  absenteeism  problem,  released 
by  the  Wfstinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co  ,  'II  E.ist  Pittsburgh,  on  April  28.  1943. 
In  our  opinion  these  figures  for  this  tre- 
mendous Industrial  plant  gives  the  lie  to  the 
attack  on  latxir  unions  for  the  ab6enteel.«m 
problem,  and  show  how  small  voluntary 
absenteeism  Is  In  a  plant  where  a  strong  and 
reliable  union  Is  In  operation  We  l)elie\e 
It  might  be  of  value  and  Interest  if  this  in- 
formation were  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  We  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  on  this  question. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am  looking  forward 
to   your   making   good   use  of   this   material. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLiA\f  N.  Chambers, 

Ezccutiie  Secretary. 


Wt'Stinghouse  Electric  S-  Manwacturmg  Co  ,  East  Pittsburgh,  absenteeism  (hourly-rated 

emph^yces) 
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Rural  Roads  to  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  American  Roadbuilders'  Association 
annual  meeting,  Chicagc,  May  5-7,  1943: 

When  you  Invite  a  Representative  of  an 
agricultural  State  like  Nebraska  to  a  highway 
meeting,  you've  got  to  expect  some  remarks 
about  farm-to-market  roads.  I  am  glad  to 
knew,  though,  that  I  am  not  the  only  con- 
grei«ional  apostle  of  better  rural  roads  here 
My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Will  Robin- 
son, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
has  already  planted  some  very  effective  seed 
along  those  lines,  and  I  hope  that  he  wUl 
reap  a  rich  harvest. 

It  is  imfXisslble  to  say  too  much  about  the 
Importance  cf  America's  secondary  road  sys- 
tem. I  believe  that  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  It  is  the  backbone  of  our  economic 
and  social  structure.  This  Is  true  whether 
you  are  dealing  with  a  national  war  emer- 
gency such  as  we  are  now  undergoing,  a 
post-war  era  that  presents  its  own  special 
problems  with  which  we  must  now  prepare  to 
cope  or  a  normal  peacetime  period. 

Supporting  this  claim  to  wartime  signifi- 
cance, I  have  the  statement  of  a  famous  fel- 
low Nebraskan  General  Pershing  said,  -nie 
country  road  will  be  of  tremendous  value  In 
time  of  war  The  roads  must  be  relied  upon 
to  obtain  needed  food  supplies  "  Its  truth  is 
further  brought  home  to  us  every  time  we 
surrender  a  ration  stamp  or  encounter  a 
meatless  day  at  our  favorite  restaurant. 
"Pood  will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace  ■ 
Is  the  watchword  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  role  of  the  United  Statjes  as 
the  food  arsenal  of  democracy  will  be  reem- 
phaalzed  In  Hot  Springs  this  month  when 
delegates  of  the  United  Nations  meet  for  a 
food  conference.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  farmer  driving  to  market 
with  a  truckload  of  food  products  Is  as  truly 
a  contributor  to  victory  as  the  soldier  riding 
a  tank  into  battle. 

With  this  spotlight  on  farming,  the  Na- 
tions farm-to-market  roads  are  assuming  In- 
creasingly great  significance.  These  second- 
ary rural  routes  are  frequently  called  feeder 
roada  because  tbey  link  the  farms  with  the 
main  highways  This  name  Is  particularly 
appropriate  today,  when  these  roads  are 
called  upon  to  feed  not  only  the  Nation  but 
the  world. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  virtually  100 
percent  cf  most  crops  make  their  Initial  cff- 
the-farm  movement  by  highway.  Here  are  a 
few  more  facts,  selected  at  random,  to  fill  In 
the  picture  of  transportation  from  farm  to 
market  via  the  highway.  During  the  1941-42 
season,  trucks  carried  1.664.094  sacks  of  po- 
tatoes from  Maine.  In  1940  Chicago  received 
3.297.000  cases  of  eggs  by  truck  In  1941,  64 
percent  of  the  livestock  received  at  17  of  the 
country's  larger  stockyards,  moved  over  high- 
ways. Twerty  large  cities  now  receive  100 
percent  of  their  milk  supply  by  highway. 
Roads  carry  from  farm  to  consuming  centers 
Virtually  the  entire  lettuce  crop  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  lettuce  grown  In  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Washington.  Colo- 
rada.  and  New  York.  In  other  words,  no  mat- 
ter what  you  have  for  dinner  tonight,  tht 
chances  are  that  It  made  at  least  part  of 
its  Journey  to  you  over  mnl  roadwayi. 


In  spite  of  gasoline  rationing,  rubber  short- 
age, and  other  wartime  handicaps,  the  de- 
mands being  made  upon  highway  transpor- 
tation this  year  exceed  by  more  than  19,- 
000.000  tons  the  average  annual  movement  of 
products  from  the  farm  during  the  1936-40 
period.  In  fact,  the  United  States  Army  alone 
now  purchases  approximately  57,000  tons  of 
food  a  day. 

At  the  present  time,  the  highway  program, 
like  every  other  form  of  construction,  is  con- 
centrated on  one  main  goal — victory.  The 
reduced  volume  of  manpower  and  materials 
that  can  now  be  applied  to  road  buildii.g 
must  be  concentrated  on  roads  of  strategic 
military  importance.  Much  badly  needed 
construction  that  would  have  teen  carried 
on  in  normal  times,  must  be  postponed  Be- 
cause of  this,  road  maintenance  Is  particu- 
larly vital.  Roads  that  cannot  now  be  re- 
built must  be  kept  in  serviceable  condition 
for  vital  wartime  transportation  and  the 
Nation's  Investment  in  highways  must  be 
protected.  j 

After  the  war,  there  will  be  a  gigantic  job 
of  rehabUltatlon  in  Europe.  Many  experts 
point  out  that  American  grain,  meats,  and 
other  products  will  have  a  prominent  part  to 
play  in  consolidating  the  peace,  solidifying 
the  friendship  of  Eurupean  peoples  and  sta- 
bilizing economic  conditions  abroad.  If  this 
plan  is  followed,  our  rural  areas  will  continue 
In  the  spotlight  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Then,  more  than  ever.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
correct  the  prewar  status  of  oar  secondary 
road  system. 

Furthermore,  as  soon  as  the  war  Is  won,  our 
manpower  situation  will  be  completely  re- 
versed. Instead  of  a  shortage  of  men.  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  jobs.  The  major  prob- 
lem then  win  be  that  of  providing  productive 
employment  for  the  men  released  from  ihe 
armed  forces  and  war  industries.  A  long- 
range  highway  construction  program  will  be 
essential  to  prevent  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  depression,  such  as  followed  the 
first  World  War.  An  ImporUnt  part  of  the 
answer  to  this  need  can  be  found  in  the 
farm-to-market  road  system. 

It  seenu  to  me  that  rural -road  improve- 
ment represents  the  mos*^  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  over-all  post-war  construction 
picture.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  all- 
important  problem  of  diatributlon.  Men 
will  be  returning  from  war  plants  and  bat- 
tlefields to  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in 
the  country.  The  unemployment  problem, 
therefore,  will  be  Nation-wide.  Consequent- 
ly, the  Jobs  provided  must  also  be  in  all 
section*  of  the  country.  The  best  way  to 
accomplish  this  Is  through  rural-road  Im- 
provement, since  these  rural  roads  penetrate 
into  every  locality  and  there  are  in  each 
locality,  roads  whose  reconstruction  or  Im- 
provement are  economically  Justified. 

Tliere  are  1,703,644  miles  of  road  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nation's  approxi- 
mately 3.000  counties.  Of  these.  690,564 
miles,  or  about  40  percent,  are  totally  un- 
improved. More  than  40  percent  of  the  rest, 
or  744.553  miles,  are  low-type  construction. 
This  means  that  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
Nations  county-road  system  can  be  con- 
sidered in  any  way  adequate  for  the  demands 
made  upon  It.  The  American  farmer  Is  to- 
day dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  dirt 
roads  that  are  unsuitable  for  any  but  the 
"horse  and  buggy"  traffic  for  which  they  were 
constructed  many  years  ago.  The  obso- 
lescence and  inadequacy  of  these  roads  is 
Indicated  by  the  startling  fact  that  In  1 
pre-war  year  more  than  27.000  cf  the  39.500 
traflBc-accident  deaths  occurred  on  rural 
highways. 

Here,  then,  Is  a  giant  reserve  of  essential 
highway  projects  which  should  be  constructed 
after  the  war.  Here.  too.  Is  a  fertile  source 
of  post-war  Jobs  which  fill  the  double  re- 
quirement of  such  employment.  First,  they 
are  available  In  any  section  where  unem- 
ployment  becomes   a  problem   and,   second, 


highway  construction  provides  more  em- 
ployment per  dollar  expended  than  any  other 
class  of  public  works. 

Direct  employment  In  highway  construc- 
tion is  not  the  only  solution  which  these 
rural  roads  can  provide  to  our  post-war 
economic  problems.  Indirectly,  this  work 
will  contribute  substantially  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  since  the  prosperity 
of  our  agricultural  communities  is  In- 
trinsically related  to  the  national  prosperity. 
Good  roads  for  rural  America  will  get  the 
farmer  out  of  the  mud,  give  him  and  his 
truck  a  lift  to  market,  raise  his  standard 
of  living,  and  increase  the  prosperity  of 
everyone  he  patronizes. 

Back  roads  are  the  main  streets  oX  more 
than  30.000.000  farm  people.  All  too  often 
they  are  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  the  farmer  and  the  outside  world. 
They  are  the  roads  that  are  depended  on  to 
carry  the  farmer's  produce  to  market,  to  make 
possible  the  daUy  rural  free  delivery  of  mall, 
to  bring  the  doctor  in  case  of  lUncsa.  to  speed 
the  arrival  of  modern  fire  apparatus  to  save 
a  burning  barn  or  home,  and  to  aafely  take 
the  farm  children  to  and  from  the  con- 
solidated district  school  by  bus. 

The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
Is  closely  allied  with  the  condition  of  the 
road  on  which  he  lives.  Where  good  roads 
are  found,  there  also  wiU  be  found  pros- 
perous farms  and  good  living  conditions 
The  farmer  is  a  salesman  of  perishable  prod- 
ucts. When  muddy  roads  keep  him  from 
taking  his  butter,  bis  eggs,  or  his  vege- 
tables to  market,  his  produce  becomes  worth- 
less in  a  short  time.  Another  important 
economic  benefit  to  the  farmer  that  results 
from  the  construction  at  a  good  road  past 
his  farm  Ls  the  increase  in  the  value  of  his 
property.  I  have  seen  land  of  relatively  low 
value  sold  for  a  good  price  merely  because 
of  a  rumor  that  a  new  road  would  be  built 
that  would  connect  it  with  the  main  highway. 

Greater  prosperity  for  the  farmer  Inevita- 
bly means  greater  prosperity  for  the  persons 
he  patronizes — the  country  doctor,  the  croas- 
roads  merchant,  the  farm  implement  and 
machinery  distributor  in  the  town  nearby,  as 
well  as  the  furniture  store,  the  hardware 
store,  the  department  store  wtiere  he  and  his 
family  buy  new  clothes,  and  the  local  auto- 
mobile and  truck  agency. 

A  post-war  rural  road -construction  pro- 
gram WiU.  therefore,  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  the  entire  national  economy.  The 
prosperous  farmer-customer  will  stimulate 
employment  in  manufacturing,  distributing, 
and  sales,  in  addition  to  the  vast  scale  of  local 
employment  on  road  building     The  decade 

after  the  war.  therefore,  should  bring  the 
American  farm  population  a  Nation-wide 
system  of  modern  all-weather  secondary  roads. 
That  is  the  best  way  In  which  we  can  guar- 
antee prosperity  to  the  farmers  who  are  now 
doing  yeoman  service  In  feeding  our  soldiers 
and  civilians,  as  weU  as  post-war  employment 
to  their  sons,  who  are  now  fighting  on  battle- 
fronts  throughout  the  world. 


Subsidies — ^A  Fake  Cure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNNicncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposed  payment  of  sub- 
sidies to  the  producer  or  processor  of 
food  presents  to  the  Congress  tbt  mo&t 
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With   the   outbreak   of   war,   the   Civilian 
Conservation   Corpw  was  dropped.     We  were 


Prom  the  detailed  material  I  have  presented 
here,  you  will  understand  the  depth  of  my 


ering  the  progress  made  as  a  result  of 
the  meeting  in  February.    Copies  of  the 
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fundamental  Issue  considered  by  Con- 
gress since  the  Court-packing  bill  was 
proposed  by  the  President. 

If  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment can  adopt  and  put  into  effect  a 
plan  of  subsidy  payments  amounting  to 
as  much  as  $2,000,000,000.  without  com- 
ing to  Congress  for  the  needed  money 
then  certainly  Congress  has  lost  control 
of  the  purse  strings. 

If  Congress  permits  the  President  or 
anyone  else  to  take  from  the  Congress  its 
constitutional  control  of  the  purse 
strmgs  the  American  people  will  see  the 
end  of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  we  have  prospered  and  grown 
great. 

Tlie  Hartford  Courant  on  May  10  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "Subsidies — 
A  Pake  Cure."  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  thought  expressed  in  this  edi- 
torial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SUBSIDIES — A    FAKE   CITIE 

The  Office  ol  Price  Admlnistrntlon  ha.s 
launclied  a  double-barreled  popgun  attack 
on  inflation,  or  measures  to  svipporl  the  liold- 
the-line  order  of  the  President.  It  Is  ac- 
cepted as  the  administration  s  answer  to  or- 
ganized labor's  demand  to  cut  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  price  ceilings  effec- 
tive this  week  In  130  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas.  The  order  applies  to  294  articles,  in- 
cluding 22  foods.  The  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration plans  to  extend  the  policy  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  Is  definitely  a  freeze  order 
without  re.'^pect  to  co.st  of  production  or  the 
ability  of  the  consumer  to  pay.  In  some  In- 
stances the  order  reduces  price.s  One  won- 
ders how  effective  this  move  will  be  In  view 
of  the  failure  to  eliminate  the  black  market 
In  rationed  foods.  Of  the  giving  of  many 
orders  by  Office  of  Price  Adminl.stratlon  there 
appears  no  end;  their  effective  enforcement 
has  been  quite  a  different  matter  Now  Office 
of  Price  Administration  Director  Brown  says 
enforcement  Is  up  to  the  con.sumer.  We  won- 
der about  a  nation  of  snoopers 

The  second  part  of  this  attack  can  properly 
be  termed  subsidizing  inflation.  The  Gov- 
ernment's money — your  money,  to  speak  ac- 
curately— Is  to  buy  cheaper  living.  Begin- 
ning June  1  the  processors  of  beef.  veal,  pork, 
lamb,  mutton,  coffee,  and  butter  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government  ioT  reducing  prices. 
This  Is  part  of  the  roll-back  of  prices  de- 
manded by  the  lab«ir-unlon  leaders  The 
whole  country  Is  asked  to  share  In  the  ex- 
pense— when  the  bill  Is  paid  at  some  future 
date. 

What  Justification  Is  there  for  this  demand? 
The  answer  is  a  matter  of  comparative  fig- 
ures. Since  January  1941.  the  industrial 
wage  earners'  weekly  Income  has  Increafecd 
21  2  percent  while  the  cost  ol  living  in  that 
period  has  advanced  18  4  percent,  according 
to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
This  hardly  substantiates  the  claim  that  liv- 
ing costs  have  rushed  ahead  faster  than 
wages.  The  subsidy  plan  looks  like  a  more 
to  icuttle  the  Little  Steel  wage  formula,  so 
frequently  attacked  In  the  last  few  weeks  by 
organized  labor,  and  especially  by  John  L. 
Lewis,  of  tht    United  Mine  Workers. 

Where  docs  the  money,  estimated  at  from 
e300.000.000  to  $500,000,600.  to  start  the  pro- 
gram, come  from?  Eventually  out  of  the  tax- 
payers For  the  present  it  Is  to  be  furntshed 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
because — and  note  this  well — Congress  has  so 
far  refused  to  appropriate  money  fcr  subsi- 
dizing the  cost  of  food.  This  Is  another  by- 
passing of  Confess  on  a  par  with  the  Execu- 
tive order  0:1  net  salaries  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  If  the  comments  of  many  Congress- 
n;tii  on  this  latest   circumveuiuig  ol  legis- 


lative power  over  the  purse  Is  any  Indication 
of  future  action,  the  Recoiistructum  Flnai.ee 
Corporation  will  have  a  difficult  time  when  it 
again  asks  Congress  to  replenish  its  funds. 

But   neither   the   amount  nor   the  method 
of   getting   the   money   equals   in    importance 

the  principle  of  this  subsidy  Instead  of 
fighting  Inflation  the  subsidy  only  feeds 
the  causes  of  inflation.  If  it  successfully 
lowers  food  costs,  that  mean."<  two  things: 
Increased  national  debt  and  Increased 
spending  power  damned  back  and  ever 
rising  These  are  basic  conditions  for  in- 
flation. Tlie  control  of  inflation  Is  an  Idle 
and  deceptive  phrase  so  long  as  the  ex- 
cess of  purchasing  power  over  goods  exists 
and  continues  to  mount  The  subsidy  plan 
is  the  reverse  of  an  attack  upon  Inflation 
and  Its  causes — It  Is  In  it.self  an  Inflation- 
^  ary  measure.  We  Increase  the  debt,  to 
I  decrease  living  cofcts.  to  Increa.se  purchas- 
ing power  for  goods  we  can't  buy.  That  s 
hardly  sound  economics. 

We  might  enumerate  other  arguments 
1  against  the  plan  — such  us  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration, the  possibility  of  political 
scandals,  the  danger  to  liberty  of  a  govern- 
ment-controlled system  of  prices  over  every 
necessity  of  life,  the  fa  lure  to  take  care  of 
the  producers  rather  than  the  processors 
of  goods  and  the  fantastic  Idea  that  some 
$300,000,000  of  our  money  will  appreciably 
affect  a  thirty-billion  economy.  This  Initial 
figure  is  "peanuts,  "  to  quote  George  Meant-y. 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  who  already  attacks  the  plan 
as  not  inclusive  enough  and  wants  pr.ces 
rolled  back  to  the  level  of  May  1942.  without 
wages  being  cut  to  that  level  Then.  too. 
the  farmers  who  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  cost  of  producing  food,  do  not  favor 
a  subsidy:  they  at-lt  only  for  a  fair  price. 

One  aspect  of  thLs  subsidy  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  Wher  and  when  would  It 
ever  end?  It  is  argued  that  the  Government 
already  Is  subsidizing  coal  prcductlon  and 
a  few  minor  Items  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
billion  dollars.  Tliere  Is  the  give-away. 
Since  we  have  one  subsidy,  why  not  another, 
then  another,  and  so  on  until  we  have  a 
completely  sub.sldlzfd  cost  of  living  that  can 
end  only   in  some  form  of  state  socialism 

Put  the  whole  matter  ter.«^ely  this  way: 
Subsidized  industries  are  In.solvent  Indus- 
tries That  IS  the  only  Justification  for  a 
subsidy  How  long  can  we  go  t)n  as  a  na- 
tion With  an  in.'^olvent  economy — one  that 
Government  taxes  must  finance?  To  ask 
the  question  Is  to  answer  It  A  f-ubsidlzed 
economy  can't  pay  taxes  to  subsidize  Itself. 
The  cure  offered  Is  Just  another  Economic 
fake 


Help  the  Forest  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  already  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congre.s.s  to  the  seriou.s 
situation  in  which  the  Forest  Service 
may  find  itself  due  tvT  lack  of  funds. 
Speaking  from  per;^onal  experience  with 
this  old  and  well-established  agency  I 
strongly  urge  that  we  do  all  in  our  power 
to  strength'^n  the  arm  of  this  organiza- 
tion. The  proof  of  its  worth  lies  in  its 
record  to  date.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  contributing  to  the  war  effort  through 


the  u.se  of  Its  research  facilitie.<;  and  has 
made  many  important  contributions  to 
the  armed  forces  as  well  as  to  civilian 
industry  engaged  in  war  work.  The 
areas  under  its  control  are  capable  of. 
and  are.  furni.shing  much  needed  timber 
at  this  time  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Forest  Service  are  of  the  highest  and 
best  types  of  Americans.  They  love 
their  country,  are  devoted  to  thei-  serv- 
ice, and  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
their  jobs  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 
Let  us  reconsider  our  action  in  reducing 
its  appropriation  and  allocate  to  this  old 
and  very  necessary  Service  the  funds  it 
must  have  to  continue  its  work  in  behalf 
of  all  of  us.  It  IS  fal.se  economy  to  sac- 
riflc    our  natural  resources  at  a  time 

like  this. 

Missoui.A.  Mont  ,  May  1,  1943. 

Hon    Mike  Mansfiku). 

Houar  of  Represcntatues. 

Wa>>htngton.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr  Mansfteld  Your  speech  to  the 
House  as  printed  on  page  3489  ol  the  Record 
of  April  16  was  a  real  Cijntributlon  to  a  con- 
gressional understanding  of  the  forest  pro- 
tection situation  Our  forest  resources  have 
all  too  few  voices  speaking  up  in  their  behalf. 
It  18  therefore  a  rtal  pleasure  to  know  that 
western  Montana's  Representative  In  Congress 
has  the  Uuerest  of  those  resources  at  heart. 

Your  facts  ccncernmg  the  forest-flre  prob- 
lem are  entirely  correct  Your  conclusion 
that  the  back-of-the-coast  areas  will  be 
greatly  weakened  this  year  is  particularly  to 
the  point. 

Tliat  part  of  the  national  forest  protection 
Job  which  falls  In  this  region  is  normally  the 
heavle.«t  In  the  Nation  The  combination  of 
dense  coniferous  timber  typet  and  our  difH- 
cult  terrain,  with  the  usually  dry  summer 
weather,  has  on  the  average  during  the  past 
35  years  produced  heavier  fire  losses  than  In 
any  other  region. 

Only  during  the  past  10  years  of  l>etter 
planned  and  organized  Are  protection  have 
we  begun  to  feel  reasonably  sure  of  protect- 
ing timber  stands  through  to  useful  matur- 
ity During  the  first  25  years  of  protection 
over  6  000  000  acres  burned  In  Montana, 
northern  Idaho,  and  In  the  northeastern  two 
counties  of  Washington.  This  amounted  to 
an  average  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres 
each  half  drcade  During  the  past  half  de- 
cade acreage  burned  dropped  to  95.000  acres, 
or  only  7  percent  of  the  previous  average 
We  are  now  losing  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  per  year,  which  is  considered  an 
acceptable  figure  It  was  the  belief  of  for- 
esters that  this  improvement  In  fire  protec- 
tion had  to  be  accomplished  If  there  was  to 
be  a  secure  future  In  this  land  where  timber 
and  water  for  Irrigation  and  power  mean  so 
much 

The  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  lookout 
houses,  radios,  trucks,  airplanes,  are  all  vital 
and  have  helped  greatly  In  attaining  better 
fire  protection  However,  trained  manpower 
was  and  Is  the  key  to  successful  and  eco- 
nomical forest  protection 

Before  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  we 
used  to  have  forest  road  and  trail  crews  ready 
to  fight  the  fires  that  escaped  from  the  guard 
organizations.  Additionally,  plenty  of  men 
could  be  hired  li  a  few  hours  on  the  local 
\ahoT  market.-?.  This  was  not  efficient,  but 
we  could  at  least  get  a  crew  out  on  the  fire 
even  thotigh  there  was  con.sld'^rable  delay. 

The  availability  cf  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  after  1933  was  a  most  Important 
step  forward.  During  the  late  thirties,  costs 
dropped  and  there  was  a  most  essential  re- 
duction In  acreage  burned.  The  growing  of 
timber  became  a  fairly  safe  venture,  which 
It  had  not  been  before  even  thrugh  »  con- 
tinued and  growing  limber  supply  was  a 
national  necessity. 
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Wish  to  add  that  during  a  portion  of  the 

n-r>«  ii-Kar>   \Mr    Palmpr  u/a.s  H.<;sistinc  the 


ning  over  the  radio  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Lucas  I. 
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With  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  was  dropped.  We  were 
left  with  virtually  no  crews  of  any  sort. 
Tbere  was  no  labor  standing  on  the  street  to 
be  hired  after  the  fires  occurred.  The  local 
people  were  busy  on  their  own  urgent  farm- 
ing or  industrial  Jobs.  Further,  rising  costs 
reduced  the  number  of  guards  and  look- 
outs that  could  be  hired  lor  a  given  number 
of  dollars. 

Areas  strategic  to  the  war  t>ecame  Im- 
portant. Mining  areas  and  structures,  power 
lines  ID  forest  areas,  railroad  facilities,  leg- 
ging operations,  and  military  establishments 
suddenly  required  examination  for  hazards 
and  special  measures  to  protect  them 

I  think  you  know  of  much  of  the  wartime 
program  of  1942  made  possible  by  last  year's 
congressional  appropriation.     To  summarize: 

(1)  Special  squads  were  trained  and  organ- 
ized for  antisabotage  work  In  collaboration 
with    the    Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation. 

(2)  Thirty  crews,  each  consisting  of  four 
boys  and  one  experienced  man  were  strategi- 
cally placed  foi  the  protection  of  the  areas 
or  faclIlUes  of  the  region  especially  vital  to 
the  war.  (31  Two  special  mobile  crews  each 
composed  of  100  students  were  Intensively 
trained,  capably  led  and  transported  to  larger 
flres  either  by  planes  or  bus.  (4)  Plans  were 
made  for  the  Army  and  Navy  at  9  baaes  for 
protection  of  military  facilities  against  grass 
and  forest  flres.  (5)  Selected  military  groups 
were  given  training  at  each  base  In  fighting 
grass  and  forest  fires.  (6)  Over  200  experi- 
enced trainers  of  the  Forest  Service  gave 
some  training  to  each  of  nearly  10,000  volun- 
teer forest  and  grass  Ore  fighters  who  became 
very  valuable  in  meeting  a  large  percentage 
of  local  emergencies,  (7)  A  portion  of  the 
increa^d  costs  of  operation — not  otherwise 
provided  for — were  paid,  thus  permitting  the 
maintenance  of  a  fairly  satisfactory  part  of 
the  primary  fire  organization  of  lookouu  and 
guards. 

The  five -man  crews  In  strategic  areas  more 
than  paid  their  way.  Seventy-eight  fires 
definitely  threatening  the  railroads,  power 
lines,  etc  .  were  suppressed  by  them  at  small 
size,  whereas  the  alternative  action  of  calling 
out  logging  or  railroad  crews  would  have  In- 
troduced disastrous  delays  and  disrupted  the 
war  work. 

The  two  100-man  student  fire  crews  actu- 
ally fought  fire  43  percent  of  their  summer 
season  We  flew  them  to  South  Idaho,  Yel- 
lowstone, the  Gallatin,  Salmon  River.  We. 
moved  th?m  by  bus  several  trips  when  total 
time  of  travel  was  nearly  equal  to  plane  time. 
These  boys  had  been  trained  and  drilled  until 
the  green  youngsters  became  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  organized  crews.  The  agencies  to 
whom  we  loaned  them  universally  favored 
the  plan  of  organization  and  have  urged  our 
continuance.  I  am  certain  the  1942  program 
saved  money  md  timber  in  addition  to  crit- 
ical man-hours.  The  Ixjys  trained  and  drilled 
by  our  foreman  are  useful  only  after  train- 
ing. The  type  of  fellow  recruited  Is  usually 
not  one  the  farmer  or  lumbennan  wants — 
until  after  he  Is  trained.  This  year  we  are 
going  to  recruit  only  the  boys  the  farmers 
don't  want.    We  can  train  them 

With  the  reductions  now  in  sight,  and 
which  you  ably  protested,  all  of  the  alxsve  ac- 
tivities will  be  Impossible  next  fiscal  year. 
Since  a  very  large  majority  of  the  lookouts 
will  be  women  and  youngsters  of  16  and  17. 
we  will  be  somewhat  weaker  than  the  reduc- 
tion in  money  would  indicate  Normally  the 
lookouts  controlled,  at  very  small  size,  95 
percent  of  the  flres  In  their  areas  of  responsi- 
bility. The  other  5  percent  that  escaped  re- 
quired crew  action. 

With  inexperienced  youngsters  and  women 
on  the  lookouts,  a  larger  but  unknown  per- 
centage will  escape  and  require  crew  action. 
Thus  crews  that  can  be  trained  and  led  by 
experienced  men,  become  more  Important 
than  ever. 


Prom  the  detailed  material  I  have  presented 
here,  you  will  understand  the  depth  of  my 
appreciation  for  your  statement  In  the  House. 
Trees  have  to  live  and  grow  through  an  aver- 
age of  five  wars  to  be  useful  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  sixth,  and  between  wars  our 
liberties  are  meaningless  unless  we  have  those 
resources  so  essential  to  our  form  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

If  I  have  left  blank  places  in  the  picture, 
I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  you  additional 
data 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  remain. 

MissoTTLA.  Mont..  May  3,  1943. 
Representative  Muu  Mansfieu), 

House  Office  Building.  Wa.shingion,  D.  C: 
Board  of  directors  of  Missoula  Chamber  of 
Commerce  respectfully  urge  that  you  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  vital  Importance 
of  approval  of  appropriations  for  forest-flre 
control  and  forest  research  as  originally  pro- 
vided in  agriculture  appropriation  by  Budget 
Bureau.  These  Forest  Service  activities  ex- 
tremely Important  to  both  war  and  post-war 
efforts. 

MxBsoTJUk  Chascbsb  of  Commerce. 


Tribute  to  Elbriage  W.  Palmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF   TXNrnSSEI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  at 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  there  is  located  the 
worlds  largest  book  manufacturing 
plant.  The  timber,  growing  on  Tennes- 
see's hills,  is  cut,  sawed,  made  into  pulp, 
paper,  and  turned  out  into  finished  books 
at  a  rate  of  5,000,000  books  per  month 
at  this  plant,  the  Kingsport  Press.  Inc. 
Since  June  1925  Elbridgt  W.  Palmer  has 
been  president  of  the  company.  During 
the  past  2  years,  Mr.  Palmer  has  been 
loaned  to  the  War  Production  Board  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Division.  On  May  25  he  will  re- 
port to  active  duty  as  a  colonel  in  The 
Adjutant  General's  Office. 

During  the  time  Mi.  Palmer  has  been 
with  the  W.  P.  B.,  he  has  worked  in  close 
harmony  with  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing.  In  line  with  Mr. 
Nelson's  policy,  established  in  the  early 
days  of  S.  P.  A.  B.,  to  the  eflect  that  no 
additional  plant  facilities  should  be  cre- 
ated where  there  were  adequate  commer- 
cial facilities  to  do  the  job.  Mr.  Palmer, 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  interested  Committees  of 
Congress,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Army, 
Navy  and  independent  agencies  to  dis- 
cuss the  printing  problem.  At  this  meet- 
ing, a  sound  policy  was  established  that 
there  would  be  no  more  field  printing 
plants  authorized  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  other  Government  agencies  when 
adequate  commercial  facilities  were 
available,  except  in  those  instances  where 
the  printing  to  be  accomplished  was  of  a 
secret  and  confidential  nature.  On  July 
6,  1942,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden],  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  issued  a  pamphlet 
completely  outlining  the  policy  and  cov- 


ering the  progress  made  as  a  result  of 
the  meeting  in  February.  Copies  of  the 
pamphlet  were  distributed  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  all  departments, 
independent  offices  and  establishments. 
Back  of  Mr.  Palmer's  program  lay  the 

knowledge  that  there  were  43,000  larpe 
and  small  printers  in  this  country;  that 
there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
armed  services  to  assume,  in  addition  to 
tactical  matters,  the  headaches  attend- 
ant upon  the  printing  business;  that  the 
steel  and  other  critical  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  printing  equipment 
were  the  same  steel  and  critical  mate- 
rials needed  for  the  production  of  guns, 
ships,  tanks,  and  planes;  that  the  com- 
mercial facilities  of  the  country  were 
more  than  adequate;  and  that  last,  but 
not  least,  the  printing  manufacturers, 
168  in  number,  were  in  the  first  line  of 
factories  converted  to  the  production  of 
direct  war  materiel;  and  that  the  placing 
of  orders  for  printing  equipment  in  these 
converted  plants  necessarily  would  in- 
terfere with  direct  war  production. 

Colonel  Palmer  takes  with  him  to  the 
War  Department  a  long  and  successful 
business  record.  Bom  at  Meredith, 
N.  H..  December  4.  1886,  his  parents 
moved  to  Norwood,  Mass.,  in  1888,  where 
he  graduated  from  high  school  in  1905. 
and  immediately  entered  the  book  man- 
ufacturing industry  in  his  home  town. 
By  successive  steps  through  plant  de- 
partments he  received  training  in  the 
technique  of  bookmaking,  moving  to  New 
York  City  in  1909  to  accept  a  managerial 
position  with  another  firm  in  the  same 
line  of  endeavor.  There  he  became 
general  manager  in  1920,  and  president 
in  1923.  It  was  in  June  1925  he  moved 
to  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  assuming  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Kingsport  Press,  Inc. 

For  many  years  Colonel  Palmer  has 
been  actively  interested  in  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  the  Tennessee  Society.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  the  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  the  Virginia-Intermont — Women's — 
College,  at  Bristol,  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
statement  showing  his  activities  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Palmer  Elbridge  W.  (bom  1866,  Meredith. 
N.  H..  F.  &  A.  M.,  Shrine;  lOOP).  President 
and  dlrectoi,  Kingsport  Press,  Inc.,  BClngspcrt, 
Tenn.,  and  1  East  Fifty-Seventh  Street.  New 
York  City;  Kingsport  Press  Sales  Agency.  Inc., 
chairman  of  board  and  director:  Kingsport 
Building  &  Loan  Association,  director;  Nash- 
ville Branch.  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  At- 
lanta, director;  Nashville  RFC  Advisory  Boaid. 
member:  Tennessee  Paper  Mills,  Inc..  direc- 
tor; Tennessee  Manulacturers  Aasociation,  di- 
rector: Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 
vice  president;  Kingsport  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  director:  Holston  Valley 
Community  Hospital,  member  of  executive 
committee  and  director:  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children,  president;  and  Tennessee 
State  Society  for  Crippled  Children,  president. 

BOTART  RECORD 

1925,  January-June:  Rotary  Club  of  Queena 

Borough,  New  York  City. 
1925.  June:   Admitted  to  Kingsport*  Tcnn^ 

club. 
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insofar   as   Income    is  concerned.     With   re- 
spect  to  the  tax  liability  during  the  years 


by  the  Graphic  Arts  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee.   The  subject  of  the  speech  was 


The  public  press,  and.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
producu  of  the  printing  press  enable  all 
/<itt<M>na    trt    Y^    <nfnrm»d     to    exntcss    their 
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1926  27:  Prpsldent.  Klng«;port  club 
1930  31 :    District    Roverncr    fifty-second   dis- 
trict   (present    one    hundred    sixty -second 
district) 

1936  37:  District  governor  (from  December  to 
June,  for  Clarence  P    Daniel,  resittned). 

1937  38:  Member,  magazine  ccmmlttee  cf 
Rotury  International 

1938  39:   Chairman,  mnKazlne  committee. 
1925  38     Attended    all    but    two   district    b-<- 

semblien  all  dixtrlct  ccnfcreiices  nnd  the 
Denver.  Chicago  Atlantic  City,  and  Boaton 
rntivfntinn«i  of  Rotary  International 
1026  38  AddrpRfted  ronference*.  a-t'eniblle*!, 
jnfcrcity  m.d  rUJtj  meeUn|fa  on  RotHry 
t<p!c»  (It.dudltiK  cxtcnalon  Md  club  "erv- 

Irr   vKltnl 
J01«  40:   Director 
1»41  43      Chairman     foundation    Campaign 

Committee. 

CIVIC  ACTIVtTtM 
1919  4«    Chairman    b<'iird  of  triwteea,  Klnga- 

|;i,it  Public  Library 

19i4  43  Director  and  member  executive  om- 
niittee,  HoUlon  VulU-y  Conununity  Hos- 
pital 

1915  37:  Chairman    Airport  Cnmmloslon, 

1933-39:  President,  King.spcri  Community 
Chest.  Inc 

193o  39:  Member.  Salvation  Army  Advisory 
Doard   (administering  relief!. 

1S33  34:  President.  Sequoyah  Coururll.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  (Since  1936  member 
executive   board  1 

1928  38:  Vice  president  and  director.  First 
National  Bank,  Klngsport. 

1938  39:  Director.  Sullivan  County  Tubercu- 
losis As.soclatlon 

1932  33:   Pre.s.dent,  Klngsport  Shrine  Club. 
1936  3;t:     Director.    Sullivan    County    Social 

Work  Committee. 

1933  43:  Senior  Warden.  St.  Pauls  Episcopal 
Church.  King.sport. 

AUTHORSHIP 

"A  Course  In  Bookblt.dmg  for  Vocational 
Training":  "Classiflcd  Production  Records  for 
Bfiok  Manufacturing  Plants";  associate  editor, 
Merriam  Webster's  Dictionary;  contributor  to 
Encyclcpedla  Brltannica,  Collier's  Encyclope- 
d'a,  Quarrie's  World  Book.  Richard's  Cyclo- 
pedia. Lincoln  Library  of  Essential  Informa- 
tion. Production  Year  Book,  etc.,  etc. 

OFFICIAI.  POSITIONS 

President.  Kingsport  Press.  Inc  ;  past  pres- 
ident. Book  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 
New  Yolk;  president.  Tennessee  St>ciety  for 
Crippled  Children.  Inc.:  president.  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children,  Inc  ;  vice  presi- 
dent. Southern  States  Industrial  Council; 
director,  Tennesj^ee  Manuf.icturers  Associa- 
tion; director.  Kingsport  Federal  Savings  ds 
Loan  A.ssoclatlon;  member.  Tri-city  airpoit 
commission;  member,  Tfiinessce  State 
Planning  Commission;  member,  Nashville 
Advisory  Board  of  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corpcrallon.  member  Nashville  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Atlanta;  trus- 
tee and  chairman,  endowment  committee, 
MiUlgan  Cohege;  chairman.  Research  De- 
velopment Advisory  Council.  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority:  member.  National  Executive 
Council  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  chairman  Re- 
gion 5  Executive  Board,  chairman.  Interracial 
Committee,  member  Divl.slon  of  Operations. 
Personnel  and  Publications  Committees,  past 
president.  Episcopal  Laymen's  League.  Dio- 
cese of  Tennessee;  past  member.  Bishop  and 
Council.  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Tennessee;  past 
chairman.  Tennessee  Industrial  Personnel 
Conference;  member.  American  Society  Me- 
chanical Engineers.  Society  for  Advancement 
of  Management.  Reserve  Officers  Association. 
Ben  Franklin  Society,  etc. 

Mr:  LANGER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Stewart)  made  a  statement  re- 
garding Elbridge  W.  Palmer.    I  merely 


wish  to  add  that  during  a  portion  of  the 
time  when  Mr.  Palmer  was  assisting  the 
Government  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Printing,  on  the  Repub- 
hcan  side,  and  I  join  in  everything  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Palmer.  I  believe  that 
he  rendered  very  distinguished  and  able 
,«(crvirp  to  our  Government,  and  that 
the  country  owes  him  a  vote  of  thank.s. 


Reciprocal  Tride  Afrccmenti  Program 

EXTrNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedncsdau.  May  12  1943 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment before  the  House  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  Republican  "Yes.  but,"  philos- 
ophy. 

That  a  great  party  .should  rely  on 
such  hypocritical  tactics  is  beyond  me. 

Generally  speaking  the  Republican 
Party  is  all  out  for  victoi  .v.  all  out  for  a 
better  post-war  world,  but.  while  loudly 
proclaiming  this  liberal  and  far-sighted 
policy,  here  in  the  Hou.se.  under  the  cover 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  non-re- 
corded votes  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  they  seek  by  plausible  amend- 
ments to  hamstring  and  hoR-tie  any  and 
all  measures  honestly  designed  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  post-war  world 
that  has  for  its  objective  a  firm  and  last- 
ing peace. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, gentlemen,  if  you  for  one  moment 
believe  that  you  can  fool  the  people  of 
this  country  with  that  kind  of  partisan 
hokum,  you  are  mistaken. 

Foxlike  strategy  may  now  and  then 
succeed  in  fllching  an  occasional  chicken 
from  the  coops  of  the  unwary,  but  if 
the  fox  comes  back  too  often  he  gets 
caught. 

Take  heed,  my  friends,  you  are  en- 
pa^'ed  in  a  hazardous  enterprise,  its  suc- 
cess would  mean  disaster  in  the  end; 
disaster,  not  to  you  only,  but  disaster  to 
a  troubled  and  war-disrupted  world. 


Pay-As- You-Go  Tax  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

or    MISSOt^RI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  very  able  and  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee  report  on 
the  tax  bill,  particularly  as  to  the  pay- 
as-you-go  features,  delivered  last  eve- 


ning over  the  radio  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Lucas  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  and  Mrs  Taxpayer  of  the«e  United 
States,  at  the  outivt  of  thMe  remark».  I  want 
to  Blre«(s  to  all  of  my  ll«tener»  on  the  air  that 
the  withholding  and  pay-as-you-go  tax  plan, 
adopted  by  the  majcrity  of  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Comm'tt^e  of  the  Senate  U 
•trftly  an  economic' Isnue  and  not  a  partltiin 
one 

Mllllonii  of  taxpayr*  have  bern  waltinf 
patiently  tor  the  CongreM  to  determine  thi» 
iftMie  once  und  for  all  The  »  hat*  Com- 
mittee ha>  acted  with  uriu«unl  Bprfd  and  di»» 
patch,  and  on  icmorrow  B.-nator  OtoacK, 
chairman  of  the  Commute*  on  Finance,  will 
move  to  lake  up  the  bill  for  debate  in  the 
Henate 

My  frlendu  a«  a  memb<r  of  the  Cmmittee 
on  Finance.  I  am  supportinK  the  pay-an-you- 
l?o  tax  plan  We  reported  out  thu  substitute 
for  the  let^islatlon  which  was  pasted  by  the 
Hiiuse  of  Heprefentatives 

From  the  time  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  was 
suggested  It  has  beta  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive study  and  debate  ilirought  ut  our  coun- 
try The  basic  principle  involved  is  rather 
simple  It  provides  that  the  taxpayers  will 
pay  their  current  tax  bills  during  the  year. 
Just  like  they  pay  all  other  obligations.  Tliat 
principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  present 
Senate  bill.  To  me,  this  is  all-important  If 
we  are  to  adopt  this  new  measure  in  the  tax- 
ing field,  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
In  placing  all  taxpayers,  large  and  small,  on 
a  current  pay-as-you-go  plan.  The  bill  pasted 
by  the  House  ign')res  this  fundamental  prop- 
osition Some  4  000.000  taxpayers  are  not 
made  fully  current  by  ihe  House  bill.  If  the 
latter  should  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
these  taxpayers  would  continue  to  file  their 
Income-tax  returns  in  the  same  way  and  at 
the  same  time  each  year  as  'hey  have  done 
in  the  past  with  respect  to  a  large  part  of 
their  Income-tax  liability  All  other  taxpay- 
ers are  placed  on  a  current  basis.  This  dis- 
crimination IS  not  In  accord  with  the  Amer- 
ican doctrine  that  we  know  about,  entitled 
"Equality  before  t"ne  law,  '  or  stated  more 
simply— the  doctrine  of   fair  play 

The  Senate  bill,  my  friends,  plays  no  fa- 
vorites We  have  placed  every  taxpayer  on  a 
current  basis.  That  Is  what  the  taxpayer 
in  America  wants  How  is  this  done?  r'lrst, 
we  say  all  taxpayers  with  a  taxable  Income  In 
1942  and  1943  i-hall  pay  whatever  is  the  higher 
ta.    of  the  2  years  regardless  of  income 

Example:  If  you  have  a  tax  of  $800  In 
1942  and  a  tax  of  $1,000  in  1943.  you  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  1943  tax.  You  will  be- 
come a  pay-as-you-go  taxpayer  on  July  1 
this  year,  if  the  Senate  bill  should  become  the 
law.  That  portion  of  the  bill  I  have  been 
explaining  briefly  Is  known  as  the  first  wind- 
fall provision  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Experts  estimate  that  the  effect  of 
this  windfall  provision  will  bring  Into  the 
Treasury  $1000.000.000  over  what  was  pro- 
vided In  the  House  bill. 

Second  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  first 
windfall  provision  without  some  modification 
would  somewhat  threaten  the  financial  inte- 
grity of  the  Government  in  that  It  wculd  per- 
mit those  who  have  large  and  abnormal  In- 
comes through  war  contracts  to  profit  un- 
duly through  a  year's  forgiveness  There- 
fore, the  committee  wrote  Into  the  bill  a  pio- 
vlsion  that  will  compel  the  big  taxpayers  of 
the  country  to  pay  a  substantial  tax  upon 
both  their  1942  and  1943  incomes  This  Is 
known  as  the  second  windfall  provl.'lon  In 
the  bill. 

Let  me  give  you  an  actual  example  of  how 
this  provision  works: 

The  committee  decided  tliat  the  years 
1938.    1939,    and    1940    were    normal    years 
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That,  unfortunately.  Is  a  condition  which 
Is  already  too  prevalent  both  In  and  out  of 
r^,-,«DT-nm»nt       Th*«r<»  nrp  A  preat  manv  things 


Congress  can  have  a  definite  understanding 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation functions  in  its  Issuance  of  infor- 


who  was   Intolerant   of  those  who.   In  their 

writing    or    In    their    verbal    utterances   dis- 
agreed with  him  or  his  party. 
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Insofar  as  Income  is  concerned.  With  re- 
spect to  the  tax  liability  during  the  year* 

1942  and  1943  we  permit  the  Uxpayer  to  te- 
lect  in  the  years  1938,  1939,  and  1940  hU 
highest  income  and  add  thereto  the  sum  of 
$10,000  as  the  total  amount  that  can  be 
uaeil  as  an  exemption  insofar  a«  his  1942  or 

1943  income  tax  Is  concerned  For  example: 
Let  us  say  that  the  highest  income  of  A  m 
the  base  period  was  »«.000  In  1942  he  earned 
140  000  in  1D43  he  earned  ISO.OOO  Wc  do  not 
forgive  the  tax  on  the  entire  $40,000  Income 
in  1942  We  forgive  A  on  the  basis  of  the 
tax  dlffrretice  between  the  $40  000  and  the 
$18  000  which  would  make  him  owe  to  the 
ajvrrnment  for  the  1042  tax  $13622  He 
would  sttti  ow$  for  his  1943  tax.  on  the  hasla 
of  $60  000  income,  which  under  the  i>re»ent 
rale  U  $28  076 

The  bill  provides  that  the  1942  tax  can 
be  spread  out  In  payments  over  a  period  of 
4  yenrs  if  the  taxpayer  so  denred  ThU  last 
provision  may  seem  s^jmewhat  complicated 
taut  the  committee  felt  that  It  was  the  best 
method  that  we  could  employ  In  order  to 
compel  these  who  are  making  abnormal 
profits  in  the  war  to  pay  their  Just  portion  of 

It  is  well  to  state  here  that  a  special  wind- 
fall provlMcn  has  been  made  for  soldiers 
whose  inctjme  in  1942  was  larger  than  In 
1943  While  I  am  speaking  of  the  benefits 
provided  to  soldiers,  let  me  say  that  under 
the  biU  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  will 
have  a  tcul  exempUon  of  $2,000  for  single 
persons  and  $2,700  (or  married  persons,  plus 
the  allowance  of  $310  lor  dependents.  This  , 
Is  much  more  than  »»«llowed  civilians 

I   bhould   also  ilka  to  say  something   with 
respect  to  the   withholding  system  to  be   In- 
augurated  under   this  measure   with   respect 
to  wages  and  talaries  only.     Where  taxpayers 
are  subject  both  to  the  income  tax  and  the 
Victory  tax,  the  withholding  will   be   at  the 
rate  of  :0  percent.    This  20  percent  will  apply 
to  the  wages  and  salaries  above  the  following 
withholding  exemptions:  $624  in  the  case  of 
single  persons;   $1,248  in  the  case  of   married 
persons;  $312  in  the  case  of  each  dependent. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1940  there 
were  slightly   more  than  4.000.000   taxpayers. 
In    1943    It    is   estimated    that    there    will    be 
44000000      Most  of  these  new  taxpayers  are 
m  the  small  or  middle  brackets  and  are  doing 
defense  work  of  some  kind      It  is  absolutely 
essential  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment that  these  new  taxpayers  be  placed 
under    the    withholding    and    pay-as-you-go 
plan.     They  will  be  freed  of  debt  anxiety  in 
the  future  when  the  war  Is  over  and  we  re- 
vert back  to  peaceful  days.    In  my  opinion.  It 
wUl  save,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  more 
money  than   will  be  lost   by   the  forgiveness 
provisions  in  this  legislation.    I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  this  much-needed 
legislation  with  all  convenient  speed. 


A  Victory  E$$ential— Freedom  of  the 
Printed  Word 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


or    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  at  the  auditorium  in  Milwaukee 
on  May  10,  1943,  at  a  meeting  arranged 
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by  the  Graphic  Arts  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  subject  of  the  speech  was 
A  Victory  Essential— Freedom  of  the 
Printed  Word. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  speaking  to  you  this 
evening  Is  l)oth  an  honor  and  a  challenge 

It  is  en  honor  because  this  group  includes 
many  outstanding  organization"!  and  splen- 
did Wadership— a  leadership  that  l»  conslruc- 
llve.  realistic,  IrtealUtlc  »  hadershtp  of 
builders 

It  is  a  challeno^  because  our  "Ubjicf  A 
Vtrujry  EsaenllMl-  freedom  of  the  Ptintrd 
Word  deals  with  one  of  the  great  Ideals  for 
which  we  ftfht  It  IS  an  ideal  which  has  been 
obliterated  in  other  lands— and  that  presents 
a  challenge  to  us  as  lo  how  we  can  best  usf— 
and  how  wa  can  most  effectively  strengthen— 
our  free  prcse 

In  a  world  of  change  we  must  ever  be  on 
guard— on  guard  against  aught  that  would 
sap  cur  vitality  and  vision  as  a  people  and 
destroy  our  birthright  Righteousness  ex- 
alteth  the  Nation;  eternal  vigilance  pre- 
serves It. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  those  powers  of  evil 
like  intolerance,  class  hatred,  race  hatred, 
graft  in  government,  and  sabotage  of  our 
great  freedoms — Including  freedom  of  the 
press— shall  not  gain  ascendancy  in  our  land. 
Therefore,  In  the  midst  of  war  we  pause  to 
discuss  our  obligations  as  Ampricans  to  pre-  i 
serve  the  freedom  of  the  printed  word  as  a 
victory  essential.  By  their  fruits  we  know 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  Axis  Powers. 
We  want  none  of  their  fruits. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  celebrated  Ea.ster.  On 
Easter  morning  20  centuries  ago,  the  women 
who  went  to  the  tomb  of  the  Master  found  a 
new  hope  which  llghtenwi  their  very  souls. 
Why?  Because  they  were  told  that  "He  is  not 
here,  for  He  Is  arisen." 

With  sorrow  and  anxiety  and  doubt  and 
fear,  they  approach  the  tomb,  but  after  these 
words  had  been  spoken  all  of  these  things 
disappeared. 

It  wasn't  dark  In  their  souls  any  more. 
ThP  bright  light  of  a  new  day  had  come. 

We  have  known  since  September  1939  when 
Hitler  invaded  Poland,  many  days  of  dark- 
ness. The  world  Is  dark  still,  but  a  new  day 
seems  to  be  approaching  and  something  Ig- 
noble Is  dying.  Are  we  permitting  our  doubts 
and  fears  to  Interfere  with  our  beholding 
and  taking  part  in  making  a  better  world? 

Easter  and  the  Ascension  bring  to  the 
Christian  world  the  proof  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  life  that  cannot  be  destroyed.  Easter 
to  us  this  year  speaks  of  the  birth,  yes.  the 
resurrection  of  a  new  world,  and  we.  you  and 
I,  are  privileged  to  have  a  part  In  that  work. 
In  the  Easter  picture,  there  Is  no  hatred. 
Intolerance,  selfishness,  and  no  death.  If 
In  the  world  that  we  are  to  shape  tomorrow, 
we  follow  the  pattern  of  Easter  and  its  mean- 
ing, we  may  have  the  solution  for  which  we 
are  looking. 

In  the  political  world  we  are  dealing  with 
mighty  matters  In  which  many  differing 
minds  are  working  and  many  dlflerlng 
opinions  are  involved.  We  seek  the  solu- 
tion which  will  benefit  all  concerned. 

We  have  a  goodly  heritage.  We  must  pre- 
serve It,  and  part  of  that  heritage  Is  the 
freedom  of  the  printed  word— yes,  and  the 
spoken  word— a  vital  force  for  straight 
thinking. 

Freedom  of  the  written  word  is  of  course 
a  broadir  term  than  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  Issue  of  free  speech  which  Is  Involved  In 
any  unwarranted  curtailment  of  the  written 
or  spoken  word  Is  even  a  larger  Issue  than 
the  Issue  of  the  free  press. 


The  public  press,  and.  in  fact,  all  of  the 
products   of    the   printing   preaa   enable    all 
citizens    to    be    Informed,   to    expreaa    their 
views,  and  to  preaent  their  caaea  for  public 
consideration.     The  ccal    strike   la  a  recent 
illustration  of  bow  miners,  operators.  Gov- 
ernment, and  prJvaU  Individuals  have  been 
able  to  expreas  their  views  before  the  public 
In  the  search,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of 
those  human  forces,  pride  and  egotism,  which 
tend    to   separate    Instead   of   work    out    ijn 
amicable  solution.    The  tendency  too  often 
manifested  In  each  of  vw  Is  that  of  paasn  < 
Judgment  on  others,  at  If  we  were  infallihi. 
This  makes  for  division  instead  of  union 

Oreai  barriers,  great  problems,  great  ac 
compllshmtnU  »f«  up  ahead  for  Amfrin, 
Our  enemies  are  dlabolually  alert  and  using 
Mil  of  the  weap«»n«  of  evil.  "TbfTf  have  aown 
the  wind,  but  shall  reap  the  whirlwind  "  We 
of  the  United  Nations  must  use  all  of  the 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  force  we  pos- 
sess to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  our  enemif!" 
It  IB  a  time  for  sacrifice,  for  unity,  for  go.  u 
will  between  all  of  the  United  Niillons  and 
peoples 

We  have  a  goodly  heritage.  We  must  pie- 
aerve  It — and  part  of  that  heritage  Is  the 
freedom  of  the  printed  word,  a  virtual  portal 
for  straight  thinking. 

This  group  has  a  dual  stake  In  a  free  press. 
This  group  shares  with  all  freemen  the 
fervent  conviction  that  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  are  vital  to  the  survival  of  free- 
dom. In  addition,  however,  this  group — em- 
bracing service  organizations  and  many  of 
the  technicians  allied  with  a  free  press— 
this  group  also  has  a  close  concern  with  the 
day-to-day  happenings  which  may  consti- 
tute an  erosion  of  our  free  press 

Freedom  of  the  press  can  be  evaluated  to- 
day, first,  as  It  affects  the  war  effort;  and 
secondly,  as  It  affects  the  long-range  pattern 
of  American  life. 

Freedom  of  the  press  today  more  than  at 
any  period  In  world  history  must  be  ccn- 
Eidered  both  as  a  right  and  as  a  challenge 
to  use  this  right  wisely  in  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country. 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  a  great 
man''  comments  concerning — 

1.  The  curtailment  of  news  pulp  for  news- 
papers. 

2.  The  censorship  and  propaganda  policies 
of  the  Government. 

3.  The  licensing  authority  and  controla 
over  radio. 

4    The   Government  use  of  the  press   and 

radio. 

5.  The  Invasion  of  Government  Into  the 
publishing  business. 

6.  The  confusion  of  censorship,  publish- 
ing and  news  dissemination  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment along  with  the  lack  of  a  clearly 
defined  psychological  warfare. 

Now,  I  don't  propose  to  discuss  all  of  these 
subjects  In  detail  tonight,  but  I  do  think 
it  is  well  for  use  to  realize  at  the  outset  that 
all  of  these  matters  are  Interrelated  and  that 
all  of  them  are  bound  up  with  the  question 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  most  recent  controversy  con- 
cerning freedom  of  the  press  relates  to  the 
United  Nations  Pood  Conference  at  Hct 
Springs. 

I  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  hush-hush  lo-  d 
conference.  I  dont  like  the  Idea  of  back- 
door diplomacy,  and  I  dont  like  the  idea  of 
star-chamber  secret  covenants. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration  are  re- 
ported as  saying  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
press  from  the  food  conference  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  issue  of  freedom  of  the  pre-s. 

In  other  words,  the  exclusion  of  the  press 
was  not  to  prevent  anyone  from  saying  what 
he  pleases  about  the  conlerence  but  merely 
to  prevent  him  from  knowing  what  he  is 
talking  about. 
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news  of  the  suspension  leaked  out  prema- 
turely. The  same  kind  of  muddling  oc- 
curred   on    the    announcement    of    canned 


The  OfBce  of  War  Information  maintains  a 
publications  and  graphic  bureau,  and  some  of 
their   publications    run    to    almost   3,000,000 


should  be  some  middle  western  thinking  in 
the  working  level  of  this  organization 
8.  I  believe  that  It  la  the  obligation  of  the 
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That,  unfortunately.  1«  a  condition  which 
Is  already  tco  prevalent  both  in  and  out  of 
Government  There  are  a  great  many  things 
to  ulk  atxDUt  nowadays,  but  there  Isn't  al- 
ways a  great  deal  of  Information.  The  Gov- 
ernment controls  all  of  the  avenues  of 
Information  and  it  can  let  us  know  as  much 
or   as   little  as  It  wishes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  on  a  great  many 
Issues  today,  there  Is  extreme  confusion. 
Fortunately,  there  Is  a  unity  on  certain  very 
basic  Issues.  We  must  win  the  war.  We 
must  devote  all  our  wisdom,  energy  and  re- 
fources,  to  see  IX  we  can  find  the  answer  to 
war. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  Is  a  grow- 
Ini?  distrust  of  a  great  many  news  sources. 
It  IS  generally  agreed  that  there  must  be  an 
official  control  of  Information  on  military 
matters.  To  a  certain  extent,  that  Is  danger- 
ous, but  unfortunately,  necessary. 

However,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  official 
control  of  Information  can  b«  extended  and 
has  been  extended  to  some  matters  which 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  mUitary  matters. 

The  connection  between  the  Hot  Springs 
conference  and  a  peace  program  Is  a  very 
obvious  one.  and  If  we  are  not  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  It  Is  essential  that  these 
conferences  be  made  available  to  the  press. 

The  argument  that  suppression  and  delays 
In  news  and  hand-outs  from  Government 
agencies  are  sound  public  policy  Is  usually 
based  on  the  claim  that  they  prevent  "dis- 
unity " 

It  Is  specious  to  believe  that  an  Intelligent 
jjeople,  however  uninformed,  can  be  "sold 
down  the  river"  to  a  unity  resulting  solely 
from  Ignorance. 

We  have  unity  In  this  laud  and  we  have 
It  becau">  oi  common  Ideals.  We  could  lose 
that  unity,  however,  If  we  destroy  any  one 
of  the  ideals  which  serves  as  a  bond  between 
us  We  coiild  lose  our  unity  If  we  destroy 
a  basic  par*  of  our  system — our  democracy 
In  a  Republic. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion. Just  a  few  weeks  ago  there  were  whole- 
sale resignations  In  that  office.  It  was  said 
that  the  resignations  were  due  to  a  clash  of 
personalities.  The  writers  themselves,  bow- 
ever,  said  that  the  principle  of  honest,  factual 
reporting  was  at  stake. 

If  that  is  true.  It  Is  Indeed  a  basic  Issue. 
Any  agency  presuming  to  speak  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  *>e  completely  honest. 

Tlie  Office  of  War  Information  has  had  a 
▼ery  complex  and  difficult  assignment.  One 
of  the  roots  o  Its  assignment  Is  perhaps  to 
give  the  American  people  an  understanding  of 
the  grave  problems  which  must  be  met  If  we 
ar     to  win  the  war  and  the  peace. 

The  American  people  do  not  ask  for  bally- 
hoo. Tney  want  facts.  It  should  be  said  In- 
cidentally 'hat  along  with  some  dubious  pub- 
lications the  Office  of  War  Information  has 
Issued  some  excellent  factual  publications 
and  sxu-veys. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  has  proposed  a  study  of  the  poli- 
cies, methods,  and  practices  concerning  the 
dissemination  of  war  Information  and  the 
text  of  the  reaolutlon  covers  any  Government 
agency  handling  war  Information.  This  com- 
mittee has  already  had  Mr.  Davis  before  us 
In  open  session  and  In  executive  session 
and  will  continue  to  t>e  concerned  with  this 
problem. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  when  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  total  war,  all  channels  of  in- 
formation must  be  kept  free.  We  can  rely  on 
the  Judgment  of  the  people  If  they  have  the 
facts.  Dante's  statement,  "Give  light  and 
the  people  will  find  the  way."  is  very  appli- 
cable. 

The  aggressor  nations  have  suppressed  In- 
formation and  controlled  Its  sources  and  Ita 
direction — and  the  lights  have  gone  out. 

The  head  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
Is  a  man  of  outstanding  reputation,  but  it 
Is  well  to  scrutlnlu  the  agency  Itself  so  that 


Congress  can  have  a  definite  understanding 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation functions  In  its  ls.suance  of  infor- 
mation to  the  people  of  this  country. 

In  a  democracy  functioning  In  a  republic, 
public  decisions  must  be  based  upon  com- 
plete public  Information.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  matters  of  high  strategy  should  be 
spread  abroad. 

It  Is  obvlou.s  that  many  decisions  must  be 
made  In  exe  utlve  session  but  the  methods 
by  which  any  agency  of  Government  oper- 
ates should  be  clearly  Indicated  to  Congress. 
In  Germany  the  press  law  of  May  7.  1874, 
recognized  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

In  1919  the  Republican  Constitution  In 
Germany  Included  a  definite  statement  on  tl  • 
freedom  of  publication  from  unwarranted 
censorship. 

Germany.  I  repeat,  started  with  a  press  law 
which  recognized  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  Germany  had  a  constitutional 
provision  which  provided  for  freedom  of 
publication.  The  control  was  extended 
wherever  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  public  welfare.  Then  the  National 
Socialist  Party  began  to  fight  "ctJiisclous 
political  lies  and  dissemination  thereof 
through  the  press"  Then  Hitler  began  to 
express  his  doctrine  that  the  press  must  be 
"put  into  the  service  of  the  state  and  nation." 

Then  there  was  a  broadening  of  the  defini- 
tions against  newspapers  which  Injure  the 
public  welfare,  then  a  decree  to  permit 
police  measures  against  publications  endan- 
gering public  security.  Then  there  was  a 
presidential  decree  that  printed  matter  could 
be  seized  and  withdrawn  by  the  police. 
Then  there  was  further  censorship,  and  finally 
there  was  created  a  ministry  for  public  en- 
llKhtenment  and  propaganda  The  authority 
of  this  agency  was  extended  over  press,  radio, 
art.  theater,  and  films.  Then  gradually  cer- 
tain publications  were  banned  and  6<jme 
newspapers  were  reorganized  Finally  news- 
paper representatives  were  told  by  the  propa- 
ganda ministry  what  they  could  print,  and 
there  was  created  a  news  agency — an  official 
news  agency — which  began  to  be  a  means  of 
controlling  the  news  at  Its  source.  Finally 
there  was  control  of  nonperlodical  literature, 
and  ultimately  there  wa^  investigation  as  to 
whether  or  not  writers  were  politically  re- 
liable. 

That  is  the  history  of  Nazi  press  and  radio 
control. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  find  any  disastrous 
parallel  In  our  Nation,  nor  Is  it  my  purpose 
to  contend  that  writers  In  this  country  who 
are  not  politically  reliable  are  scrutinized 
very  sharply  by  the  administration  I  merely 
present  thhi  very  brief  summary  of  Nazi  press 
and  radio  control  In  Germany  as  a  document 
which  I  believe  warrants  study  by  every  think- 
ing American  who  Is  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  "four  f reedoma  ' 

In  Japan  the  net  result  of  prc*8  control 
Is  the  same.  The  basic  difference  is  that  In 
Japan  the  pre.ss  and  radio  met  with  govern- 
ment difficulties  almost  from  their  earliest 
existence  in  1861  From  the  very  Inception 
of  Uie  press.  It  was  used  to  serve  Imperialistic 
Interests  and  for  administration  propaganda 

Moet  of  the  newspaper.s  were  founded  by 
government  officials  Publications  which  did 
not  champion  one  of  the  government  depart- 
ments found  themselves  subject  to  severe 
punishment.  There  was  almost  no  labor 
pre.f-s. 

The  Japanese  have  their  own  Dr  Ooebbels 
and  have  their  own  propaganda  ministry  and 
their  own  merger  of  news  agencies  and  their 
own  control  of  International  telecommunica- 
tions. 

lu  Italy  the  story  of  the  pre.^s  Is  the  story 
of  a  political  party,  and  a  political  leader  who 
permitted  no  criticism  and  who  divided  all 
newspaper  writers  Into  classifications  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  loyalty  to  the  leader 
and  to  his  party.    It  ia  the  story  of  a  leader 


who  was  Intolerant  of  thoae  who.  In  their 
writing  or  in  their  verbal  utterances  dis- 
agreed with  him  or  his  party. 

All  newspapermen  In  Italy  were  divided 
into  four  classes; 

1.  Fascist  Party  members. 

2.  Nonparty  members  with  a  clean  past. 

3.  Former  antl-Fascista  who  had  repented. 

4.  The   unredeemed. 

I  might  add  that  there  are  very  rigid 
Italian  regulatloiis  for  broadcasting  and  the 
penalty  for  violation  of  the  Italian  code  Is 
extremely   severe. 

I  repeat.  I  am  not  trying  to  find  a  disas- 
trous parallel  between  the.se  attitudes  and 
anything  which  exists  In  this  country.  I 
merely  outline  these  facts  so  that  we  may  be 
vigilant,  on  our  toes.  The  disaster  at  Pearl 
Harbor  occurrid  because  wc  were  not  alert. 
We  want  no  Pearl  Harbors  on  the  home  front, 
on  any  front. 

In  this  Nation  the  First  and  Second  War 
Powers  Act  contain  provisions  relating  to  the 
utilization  of  vital  war  information 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sweeping 
Executive  orders  which  clapped  secrecy  and 
censorship  rules  on  hundreds  of  commercial 
plants  and  we  know  that  in  1939  as  this 
Nation  otiecrved  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  there  waa 
apprehension  over  the  fate  of  ^ome  parts  of 
our  charter  of  liberty  in  the  event  that  we 
should   be   drawn    Into  war. 

When  the  foremost  editors  of  the  Nation 
gathered  In  Washington  for  their  annual 
conference  on  April  17,  1941,  the  biggest 
problem  confronting  them  was  Government 
news  censorship.  At  that  time  the  President 
sent  a  message  in  whlcli  he  went  all  out  for 
a  free  press 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  In  a  demo- 
cratic country  which  was  technically  at  peace, 
it  was  Impossible  to  keep  the  Ud  on  military 
secrets. 

The  Chief  Executive  made  a  good  start  to- 
ward the  right  kind  of  censorship.  He  picked 
out  a  good  man  to  be  the  Director  of  Censor- 
ship when  he  picked  Mr  Byron  Price,  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
fourth  estate  was  complete  and  enthusiastic. 

Three  months  after  our  entry  Into  the 
global  war  our  military  cen.sorshlp  over  news 
was  more  stringent  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  There  was  srime  public  confusion  in 
March  of  1942  t)ecauBc  there  had  been  a  sup- 
pression of  facts  already  known  to  the  enemy 
and  a  number  of  editorial  writers  throughout 
the  Nation  began  to  talk  about  the  Incom- 
petency and  the  biunderlng  of  cur  press- 
relations  policy 

By  April  of  1942  It  was  evident  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  was  on  trial.  It  was  also 
evident  that  we  were  standing  at  the  cross- 
road* between  voluntary  censorship  and  com* 
pulsory  censorship,  and  the  new.-~paper  In- 
dustry was  facing  a  supreme  crisis.  There 
was  some  apprehension  by  May  of  Inst  year 
that  the  administration  was  attempting  to 
cripple  newspapers  and  suppress  criticism  of 
It.s   policies 

By  the  latter  part  of  Septeml)er  of  last 
year  there  were  grave  Issues  as  to  what  in- 
formation endangered  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  whether  military  censor- 
ship was  being  used  to  conceal  nonmililary 
news.  Capital  correspondents  began  to  call 
for  a  showdown  on  censorship  policies  and 
there  were  a  number  of  protests  on  the  way 
silence  was  imposed  under  the  voluntary 
code.  There  was  a  continual  expression  of 
concern  over  the  creeping  suppression  which 
many  people  felt  was  a  threat  to  a  free  press 
in  wartime. 

The  Office  of  War  Information,  originally 
Intended  to  coordinate  and  control  the  re- 
lease of  war  information,  was  helpless  when 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Petroleum  Administration  battled 
over  the  wording  of  a  press  release  on  the 
suspension  of  gaaollne-ratlonlng  cards  in  the 
East.     We  are   told   that  as  a  consequence, 
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The  encroachmentB  on  a  free  and  un- 
trammeled  expression  of  public  opinion  else- 
where have  sometimes  been  very  gradual. 
They    usually    bc'gln    tut    propfiganda    for    a 


so  that  the  great  beauty  and  privilege  of 
being  an  American  constantly  remains  with 
us 

May  it  never  be  said  of  this  Nation,  as  was 

4n       tVtA      rlatra      r\f      tHfll 


release  of  any  information  regarding  the  trip 
would  be  the  White  House;  In  other  worda, 
the  President.  The  trip  emerged  from  the 
cloak  of  obscurity  in  the  revelation  of  the 
n^o^tino  r>f  thp  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
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news  of  the  suspension  leaked  out  prema- 
turely. The  same  kind  of  muddling  oc- 
curred on  the  announcement  of  canned 
goods  rationing  more  recently. 

By  the  5th  of  February,  the  Office  of 
Censorship  had  Issued  new  and  consolidated 
regulations  governing  all  communications 
entering  and  leaving  this  country.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  comment  concerning  the 
Allied  censorehlp  In  north  Africa  early  this 
year. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  our  censorship  of 
news  must  not  be  permitted  to  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  their  Government. 
Thcie  is  no  excuse  for  the  muddling  of 
administration  announcements  concerning 
recent  rationing  policies.  Today  press  and 
radio  are  regulated  as  to  what  they  can  tell 
the  public,  and  we  have  a  pretty  definite 
organization  to  see  that  voluntary  censor- 
ship is  followed. 

Now  let  us  briefly  consider  Government 
propaganda.  At  the  present  time,  old-line 
Government  departments  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Treasury,  and  the  others, 
maintain  their  own  publicity  organizations, 
as  does  every  agency.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  were  more  than  30.000  press  agents 
and  publicity  aides  on  the  pay  roll.  How 
many  million  dollars  a  year  that  costs  It  Is 
hard  to  say. 

I  believe  that  the  American  press  has  re- 
tained   a   remarkable    degree   of    freedom    in 
a  world  war  of  rigid  restrictions,  and  I  be- 
lieve  that   the   American   press   has  done   an 
outstanding  Job  of  self-government.     I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  general  censorship  pro- 
vision   though    I    do   believe    it    is    apparent 
that  we  need  a  further  clarification  of  policy 
and  a  definite  coordination   of  a'l  activities 
relating  to  press  and   radio.     It   is  obvious 
that  even  our  present  system  offer?  possibill- 
tle.«  for  potential  abuse.    Against  these  possi- 
bilities we  must  constantly  be  on  the  alert. 
Along  with  the  censorship  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  we  must  be  aware  of  cer- 
tain mechanical  limitations  which  have  t>een 
posed  UF>on  the  press.     I  think  It  is  apparent 
that   some   of   the  attempts  of   Government 
to  put    press  associations  under   the  power 
of    Congress   to    regulate    commerce    had    in 
them  the  germ  of  rigid  Government  control. 
The  restrictions  on  news  pulp  also  have  in 
them  the  germ  of  rigid  Government  control. 
American  newspapers  began  rationing  news- 
print with  the  new  year  and  our  rationing 
has   been   on    the    basis   of    1941    usage.   The 
rationing  of   newsprint  may   be  a  necessary 
step,  but  it  is  certainly  Inconsistent  with  the 
extended  publication  activities  of  Ooverrunent 
Itself,  and  with  the  fact  that  Government 
Itself    Is   utilizing   more   and    more   space   In 
American  newspapers,  which  leaves  less  and 
less  space  available  for  a  free  American  press. 
During  the  last  war,  when  there  were  short- 
ages,  the  Government   laid   the  facts  belOTC 
the  representatives  of  all  the  Industries  In- 
volved.   Tlie  plans  were  drafted  and  put  into 
effect  on  a  voluntary  basis      These  were  co- 
operative restrictions,  and  they  were  by  and 
large  successful.     That  policy  has  not  been 
followed  effectively  In  the  present  war. 

The  amount  of  print  paper  which  big  pub- 
lishers may  use  during  the  present  year  has 
also  been  cut  by  a  pattern  similar  to  that 
which  was  applied  to  newspaper  and  magazine 
pubhsheis.  It  Is  apparent  that  this  ctirtall- 
meiit  order  could  seriously  threaten  the  press 
of  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  any  need  for 
curtailment  in  the  amount  of  news  pulp 
available  to  newspapers  should  be  given  by 
Government  Itself.  In  Washington  the  Gov- 
ernment issues  a  snowstorm  of  news  releases 
which  are  apparently  still  considered  as  essen- 
tial It  has  been  said  that  the  Public  Printer 
In  Washington  Is  estimating  a  60-percent 
Increa.-e  In  the  use  of  paper  In  1943  over  1942. 
There  are  tens  of  millions  of  posters  issued 
by  the  Office  of  War  Information. 


The  Office  of  War  Information  maintains  a 
publications  and  graphic  bureau,  and  some  of 
their  publications  run  to  almost  3,000,000 
copies.  Their  pamphlets  range  from  16  to  32 
pages.  Some  of  them  are  simple,  pocket-size 
numbers,  and  some  of  them  are  profusely 
Illustrated  publications. 

Some  of  the  volume  of  Government  pub- 
licity was  cut  late  last  year,  but  we  still  have 
not  stopped  the  torrent  of  Government  pub- 
lications, and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  publications 
have  reflect'id  party  politics.  I  must  confess 
also  that  I  am  alarmed  by  the  statement  re- 
cently attributed  to  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  It  was  going  to  take 
over  all  Government  farm  news. 

I  am  alarmed  also  by  the  statement  that 
the  Office  of  War  Information  would  take 
over  the  control  of  almost  all  Government 
news  agencies. 

I  refuse,  however,  to  believe  that  this  ad- 
ministration Is  contemplating  the  publication 
of  a  Government-owned  dally  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  the  taxpayers"  expense. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  our  discussion 
tonight  that  freedom  of  the  press  brings  with 
it  an  obligation  to  use  that  freedom  wisely. 

There  are  undoubtedly  times  where  that 
freedom  has  been  abused,  but  it  has  also  been 
used  for  great  constructive  purposes. 

The  press  has  continually  endeavored  to 
expose  any  bureaucratic  and  brass-hat  in- 
competency. The  press  has  made  the  Ameri- 
can people  aware  of  the  menace  of  infiation. 
The  press  has  made  gasoline  rationing  pos- 
sible. The  press  made  the  scraj^  drive  suc- 
ce.ssful.  The  press  has  donated  nearly 
$100,000,000  In  space  for  war  purposes. 

The  press  made  It  possible  for  Henry  Kaiser 
to  do  a  Job  In  the  face  of  mossback  oppo- 
sition. 

The  press  made  it  possible  to  secure  a  clari- 
fication of  the  rubber  issue.  The  press  ex- 
posed the  early  fan-dancer  defects  in  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  The  press  has  con- 
tinually pounded  away  on  the  issue  of  one- 
man  control  over  war  production. 

Yes;  the  press  has  done  a  Job,  and  I  don't 
blame  our  great  Journalists  when  they  blew 
the  lid  off  the  issue  of  censorship.  One  of 
them  aptly  wrote  about  the  creeping  paraly- 
sis of  that  censorship. 

Fellow  Americans,  1  believe  certain  deci- 
sions must  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing : 

1  The  administration  must  clearly  define 
Its  permanent  policy  with  respect  to  censor- 
ship. 

2.  The  administration  must  clearly  define 
Its  permanent  policy  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lication activities  of  the  Government. 

3.  The  publication  activities  of  govern- 
ment must  be  scrutinized  closely  and  all 
ballyhoo  must  be  eliminated  in  favor  of 
factual  presentations. 

4.  The  behind-the-scenes  conflicts  between 
the  Office  of  War  Information  and  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  must  t>e  deflnltely  and 
permanently  settled. 

5.  The  administration  must  define  a  defi- 
nite program  of  psychological  warfare.  At 
the  outset  of  1943,  as  far  as  we  know,  we  still 
had  no  agreed  policy  or  coordinated  program 
for  psychological  warfare.  We  still  had  no 
completely  unified  effort  and  there  must  be 
no  conflicts  In  this  field. 

6.  We  must  separate  our  propaganda  and 
censorship  activities  or  else  correlate  them  so 
that  they  do  not  create  confusion. 

7  If  the  Office  of  War  Information  Is  to 
present  a  picture  of  this  country  to  other 
lands,  it  Is  imperative  that  its  staff  represent 
a  cross  section  of  America.  That  means  that 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
must  have  some  representation  from  the 
Middle  West  in  its  working  organization.  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  key 
men  In  the  Office  of  War  Information  are 
middle  western  men,  but  I  believe  that  there 


should  be  some  middle  western  thinking  in 
the  working  level  of  this  organization 

8.  1  believe  that  it  U  the  obligation  of  the 
administration  to  define  all  of  the  activities 
and  the  scope  of  any  of  Its  agencies  concerned 
with  censorship  or  propaganda  so  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  may  have  this 
information. 

9.  I  believe  that  the  so-called  propaganda 
agencies  should  maintain  some  kind  of  a 
liaison  with  the  representatives  cf  the  p)eople, 
I  don't  believe  that  these  agencies  of  govern- 
ment can  work  in  airtight  compartments  en- 
tirely isolated  from  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  nor  do  I  believe  that  they 
can  function  effectively  without  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  which  in  turn  means 
taking  the  people  Into  their  confidence  on 
everythiiffe  except  extremely  secret  matters. 

10.  In  our  governmental  thinking,  official 
administration  recognition  must  be  given  to 
the  vital  part  which  advertising  has  placed 
not  only  in  our  war  effort  but  in  the  part  that 
It  will  play  In  the  post-war  era. 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  this  last 
point.  During  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  some  evidence  of  Government  antag- 
onism to  advertising. 

No  one  holds  any  brief  for  false  or  mis- 
leading advertisers  and  reputable  publications 
have  long  practiced  a  policy  of  voluntary  cen- 
sorship. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  social  planners 
who  may  be  Inclined  to  seize  upon  the  war 
as  a  vehicle  to  annihilate  all  advertising. 

Long  before  this  Nation  entered  the  war 
Canadian  advertisers  had  embarked  on  an  all- 
out  campaign  to  aid  Canada's  war  effort. 

The  Canadian  Government  iUclf  Fpent 
huge  sums  to  tell  Its  story  to  the  public. 
Canadian  advertisers  diverted  their  sales  ad- 
vertising into  national  savings  campaigns. 

Advertising  proved  its  value  In  times  of 
national  crisis.  War  savings  stamp  and  war 
bonds  sales  are  an  illustration.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  American  advertising 
has  been  dedicated  wholeheartedly  to  the  ef- 
fective furtherance  of  the  war  effort.  It  is 
impossible  to  accurately  estimate  the  lift 
which  advertising  has  given  to  our  produc- 
tion but  experts  believe  that  it  has  been  a 
very  potent  factor  In  the  rising  production 
curve. 

Advertising  is  also  a  part  of  our  concept  of 
free  enterprise  and  Is  allied  to  our  concept  of 
a  free  press. 

We  know  that  advertising  printing  working 
with  the  press  as  a  powerful  dynamic  force 
has  constantly  accelerated  our  war  effort. 
We  know  that  the  printed  word  has  mate- 
rially aided  in  financing  the  Red  CroaB.  in 
filling  America's  blood  bank,  and  In  carry- 
ing the  story  of  war  equipment  to  the  men 
who  will  use  that  equipment  so  that  It  may 
be  assembled  and  maintained. 

We  know  that  the  printed  wcKtl  has  helped 
to  arrest  abeenteetam  and  has  helped  to  build 
employee  morale,  has  helped  to  curb  accldenta 
and  to  decrease  spoilage. 

This  tremendotis  force  must  be  maintained 
and  It  must  be  maintained  In  accordance 
with  our  traditional  freedoms. 

We  have  not  always  had  freedom  of  speech 
or  freedom  of  the  press  In  thU  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  press  came  only  after  a  hard  battle 
and  there  Is  still  today  a  need  for  vlgUance 
against  any  threat  to  this  freedom. 

Fellow  Americans,  In  other  lands  we  have 
seen  the  erosion  of  a  free  and  untrammeled 
expression  of  public  opinion.  We  have  seen 
how  the  German  authority,  the  lUly  au- 
thority, and  the  Japanese  authority  control 
all  forms  of  social  communication.  Oceb- 
bels  in  Germany  has  said  German  news- 
papers are  "sharp  instruments  of  expression 
ready  to  be  played  on  like  a  piano."  The 
first  freedoms  to  be  lost  by  any  people  who 
are  controlled  by  dictators  were  the  freedom* 
of  expression  and  the  press. 
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It  became  ctistomary  to  erect  statues  to  the 
Roman  emperor.  He  became  not  only  law- 
maker, but  the  supreme  couirt  who  Instructed 
the  Judges  how  to  construe  the  law. 

This  law  was  the  law  of  a  conqueror  im- 
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tlon  Of  Spain,  the  conquering  and  trading 
nations  were  interested  only  in  profit.  They 
played  ball  with  any  oriental  despot  who 
would  play  ball  with  them. 

During  the  years  that  American  principles 
were  entering  EMrope  from  the  west,  oriental 
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The  encroachments  on  a  fre«  and  un- 
trammeled  expression  ol  public  opinion  else- 
where have  sometimes  been  very  gradual. 
They  UHuaily  bogtn  aa  proptaganda  for  a 
particular  administration  of  a  particular 
leader  and  they  usually  end  In  complete 
control  of  all  forma  of  social  communica- 
tion. 

The  tremendous  Increase  in  the  publicity 
and  informational  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  tremendous  increase  In 
material  publlclzlnR  government  activities 
carries  with  It  a  distinct  menace  for  the  fu- 
ture and  that  Is  net  a  comment  merely  fur 
this  administration  but  for  any  administra- 
tion 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  a  llfe-and-death  power  which  It  can 
uleld  over  every  radio  station  In  the  land 
and  the  Chief  Executive  haa  authority  to 
seize  any  or  all  radlL  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  twin  threat  of  censorship  and  propa- 
ganda led  France  down  the  long  road  from 
which  there  was  no  turning  to  ultimate 
disaster. 

Today  we  are  rightly  concerned  with  the 
constructive  achievements  of  the  press  In 
advancing  every   phase  of  our  war  effort. 

Today  when  the  great  freedoms  are  dying 
In  other  lands,  the  continued  existence  of 
freedom  In  this  country  Is  a  great  challenge 
to  use  that  freedom  for  constructive  pur- 
pones.  Beyond  the  reportorlal  otllgatlon  of 
the  newspaper,  every  American  newspaper 
today  Is  a  leader  of  public  opinion.  In  win- 
nowing and  sifting  the  newa  of  the  day.  It 
II'  ea  up  to  Its  obligation  to  present  only  the 
truth  I  believe  that  the  greatest  safeguard 
against  dictatorial  government  Is  a  con- 
scientious. Intelligent,  constructive,  un- 
shackled, free  press. 

Fellow  Americans,  In  these  trying  days 
we  need  constructive  leadership  from  the 
press  and  we  need  constructive  leadership 
from  groups  such  as  these 

I  don't  believe  that  freedom  of  the  press 
will  ever  be  annihilated  In  this  land.  I  don't 
believe  that  we  will  lose  our  great  freedoma. 
An  enlightened  people  and  a  vigilant  Con- 
gress will  never  permit  that  to  happen.  No 
man  and  no  party  could  be  so  blind  as  to 
eliminate  a  free  press  as  a  great  safeguard 
for  the  perpetuation  of  freedom. 

Th'e  must  never  happen  In  this  land,  and  It 
never  will  as  long  a.s  socially  minded,  clvlc- 
jnlnded  leaders  such  as  are  gathered  here 
tonight  voluntarily  give  of  themselves  and 
their  time  to  worth-while  projects  which 
would  be  Impossible  In  any  land  except  one 
where  all  of  the  freedoms  are  maintained. 

In  a  dilapidated  attic  room  In  Paris  some 
years  ago  a  great  painting — a  lost  master- 
piece— was  discovered.  The  story  goes  that 
when  the  searcher  saw  this  painting  it  was 
daubed  over  with  many  blotches.  It  had  no 
appeal — but  something  told  him  to  erase  the 
dust  and  paint.  The  original  had  been  en- 
tirely covered  with  a  new  crude  scene.  He 
took  this  canvas  down  and  diligently  worked 
on  It  with  aolvents  getting  rid  of  the  accu- 
mulated pigments  and.  behold,  a  masterpiece 
that  had  been  lost  for  centuries  was  regained 
for  the  race. 

This  war  Is  bringing  to  most  of  us  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  value  of  American 
citizenship.  Most  of  us  were  born  Americana. 
We  were  handed  at  birth  this  thing  called 
American  citizenship.  We  never  did  anything 
fcr  It;  we  didn't  appreciate  It;  it  cost  us 
nothing:  but  now  we  know  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance will  be  the  price  of  our  retaining  it  and 
our  children's  retamlng  It.  Its  beauty  Is 
coming  to  light 

You  and  I  are  rediscovering  America  In  our 
aouls.  There  are  many  Ills  yet  to  be  cor- 
rected We  must,  with  the  acid  of  faith  and 
good  will  and  brotherhood,  clean  away  these 
Ills  of  claaa  hatred,  race  hatred.  Intolerance. 


so  that  the  great  beauty  and  privilege  of 
being  an  American  constantly  remains  with 
us 

May  it  never  be  said  of  this  Nation,  as  was 
said  of  another  back  In  the  days  of  the 
prophet.  "She  that  was  great  among  the  na- 
tlon.s  •  •  •  how  is  she  become  tribu- 
tary?' 

America  is  the  B3  Dorado  of  all  nations,  for 
here  freedom  lives— here  good  will  obtains. 
Here  we  are  the  compoalte  of  the  best  blood- 
streams of  the  Old  World — a  new  breed  called 
the  American. 

I  am  but  one  generation  off  from  E^lrope. 
but  when  my  parents  came  here  they  dug 
their  roots  down  deep  in  the  soil  and  became 
Americans.  And  now  Ave  or  more  blood- 
streams flow  In  my  grandchildren. 

We  have  great  values  In  America.  May  It 
be  said  of  us — ot  this  generation  who  have  a 
tremendous  Job  to  do — "They  (meaning  you 
and  I)  were  alert;  they  were  on  guard;  and 
they  transmitted  to  the  coming  generations 
the  freedoms  of  America,  unimpaired" 
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or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

*  OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1943 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ot  the  Record  an  editorial 
dealing  with  Government  censorship  of 
the  news,  published  in  the  Miles  City 
(Mont.)  Daily  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IS  rr  NOT  RIDICtJLOUST 

This  business  of  censoring  the  news  has 
gotten  to  the  (Kilnt  where  It  Is  fast  becoming 
a  disease.  Everybody  connected  with  the 
Government,  from  the  President  on  down  to 
the  forty-sixth  operative  of  the  umpty-steen 
office  of  the  umpty-steen  district  is  trying 
to  tell  the  newspapers  what  they  shall  and 
what  they  shall  not  publish  The  entire  sit- 
uation Is  becoming  a  farce.  The  Office  of  War 
Information,  which  dishes  out  our  govern- 
mental news  these  days.  Is  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  Nation.  The  fact  that  it  has  otherwise 
able  newspapermen  directing  It  does  not  add 
anything  to  its  stature  Two  of  the  latest 
events  In  Office  of  War  Information  activities 
bring  out  these  points.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  Office  of  War  Information  Issuing  a 
statement  on  the  synthetic-rubber  situation 
and  the  rubber  czar,  Mr.  Jeffers,  accusing 
them  of  not  knowing  what  they  are  talking 
about.  Next,  we  have  the  national  command- 
er of  the  American  Legion  on  his  return  from 
North  Africa  declaring  that  we  have  not  yet 
been  advised  of  the  American  casualties  of 
that  campaign,  and  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation saying  that  Mr  Waring  had  misin- 
terpreted what  he  saw 

The  following  Incident  brings  home  to  us 
a  local  way  the  ridiculousness  of  the  censor- 
ship that  has  been  clamped  on  the  press  of 
the  United  States.  Recently  the  President 
started  out  on  a  trip  through  certain  parts  of 
the  country.  Immediately  the  newspapers 
and  radio  were  warned  that  they  could  not 
publish  anything  about  the  movements  of 
the  President;  that  the  sole  authority  for  the 


release  of  any  Information  regarding  the  trip 
would  be  the  White  House;  In  other  words, 
the  President.  The  trip  emerged  from  the 
cloak  of  obscurity  hi  the  revelation  of  the 
meeting  of  the  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  first  In  Monterrey  and 
then  in  Corpus  Chrlsll.  Then  the  hush,  hush 
blanket  was  thrown  over  things  again. 

On  April  28  a  member  of  the  Star  staH  was 
Stopped  on  the  street  of  this  small  town  by  a 
lady  who  has  a  sen  In  the  Army  at  Lowry 
Field  Colo  She  told  him  that  the  son  had 
written  her  that  the  President  had  been 
there  on  Saturday,  April  24,  or  4  days  previ- 
ously. We  have  been  twitted  on  other  occa- 
sions about  not  publishing  the  news,  espe- 
cially the  time  the  President  made  his  aecret 
trip  through  the  Northwest  and  turned  his 
dog  Falla  out  for  exercise  on  all  the  sUtlon 
platforms  where  the  train  happened  to  stop. 
Everybody  at  the  depot  in  (tlendlve.  for 
Instance,  knew  that  the  President  and  h.s 
entourage  was  aboard  the  special  train  when 
It  stopped  there;  It  was  a  matter  of  a  later 
public  press  story  that  Falla  was  recognized 

and  petted  on  the  station  platlorm  at  Billings. 
But  that  Information  could  not  be  passed 
along  to  you  and  Bill  Smith  and  Pete  Brown 
and  John  Jones  who  are  the  real  Government 
of  these  United  States. 

In  this  latest  ca.se,  we  thought  we  were  at 
least  entitled  to  find  out  whether  news  was 
traveling  faster  these  days  (under  Office  of 
War  Information  guidance)  by  3  cents  letters 
than  by  telegraph,  telephone,  or  radio,  so  wo 
addressed  a  simple  Inquiry  to  the  Associated 
Press  at  Denver  In  It  we  asked  "Wai  Presi- 
dent in  Denver  last  Saturday? "  Please  re- 
member that  this  Inquiry  was  made  4  days 
after  the  reported  time  of  said  visit.  Appar- 
ently Mr  Smart  Aleck  was  at  the  receiving 
desk  of  the  Aaeoclated  Press  when  our  inquiry 
was  received  because  we  got  this  reply  slapped 
back  at  us: 

"Sorry,  but  cannot  make  any  answer  to 
such  a  queftlon  one  way  or  another  without 
violating  censorship  code.  Such  a  message 
should  not  be  sent     Please  refer  to  code  " 

The  following  day.  If  you  please,  the  news 
wires  of  the  Associated  Press  were  plastered 
with  a  story  as  long  as  a  well  rope  about  the 
President's  trip,  after  he  left  Corpus  ChrUtl. 
Looming  up  right  In  the  middle  of  all  of  It 
was  the  Information  that  Mr  Roosevelt  had 
been  in  Denver  and  at  Lowry  Field  on  Sat- 
urday, AprU  24.  On  the  day  that  we  made 
otir  Inquiry  he  was  somewhere  between 
Evansvllle.  Ind.  and  Washington — almost  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  place  we  In- 
quired about. 

We  are  not  blaming  the  Associated  Press 
for  their  attitude,  except  to  say  that  they 
might  try  and  get  the  hired  help  (even  in 
these  war  boom  times)  to  be  a  little  more 
civil  In  their  treatment  of  the  cash  cus- 
tomers. But  we  do  blame  the  silly,  ridic- 
ulous system  of  censorhhlp  that  has  been 
clamped  on  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
In  dissemination  of  the  most  ordinary  news. 
We  would  like  to  have  any  of  the  draft  de- 
ferred Government  pay-roll  sitters  In  Wash- 
ington tell  us  what  possible  harm  there  could 
be  in  passing  along  information  as  to  where 
the  President  has  been.  4  days  after  he  bad 
been  there,  and  1  day  before  he  poured  forth 
the  whole  fancy  story,  himself. 

We  lepeat  that  this  whole  system  of 
censorship  of  news  by  Government  bureauc- 
racy is  a  disease.  While  we  are  fighting  In 
all  four  corners  of  the  world  for  high-sound- 
ing platitudes,  we  are  coming  mightly  close 
to  losing  our  freedom  at  home,  especially  so 
when  the  President's  dog  can  take  himself 
for  a  walk  on  all  the  railway  station  plat- 
forms of  the  country  and  the  common  people 
who  are  footing  the  bill  for  this  war.  can't 
even  hear  the  slightest  whisper  cf  even  the 
"dog  walk." 
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or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or   ORXCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr,  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  very  inter- 
esting and  I  believe  timely  article  en- 
titled "Orientalization  of  World."  by  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  which  appeared 
In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  2.    I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  it  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Orientalization  of  World 
(By  Col  Robert  R.  McCormick) 
Week  before  last.  I  reread  the  histories  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  ancient  and  modern,  to 
trace  the  courses  of  conquest.  I  continued 
my  reading  all  last  week  because  I  had  sur- 
prised myself  with  a  discovery  which  has  un- 
doubtedly been  made  elsewhere  and  pub- 
lUhed,  but  which  has  not  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  which  Is  the  topic  of  tonight's  ad- 
dress. The  Orientalization  of  the  World. 

The  peoples  of  weatem  Europe  were  all 
originally  self -governing,  with  high  regard  for 
the  rights  of  Individuals.  The  people  of  Asia 
were  always  monarchlal,  looking  upon  their 
monarch  not  only  aa  their  ruler  but  as  their 
pod.  The  Greeks  were  so  individualistic  that 
they  never  could  unite  even  a  majority  of 
their  people  in  a  common  government  by 
agreement  or  force.  Their  republican  prin- 
ciples were  subject  to  corrosion  in  contact 
with  the  Orient 

The  Roman  republic  not  only  developed  a 
solidarity  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  tut  a  tol- 
erance which  permitted  It  to  Uke  conquered 
or  aUled  peoples  Into  citizenship. 

The  original  Roman  exptanslon  was  north 
to  the  Alps,  south  to  the  African  desert,  and 
west  to  the  Atlantic,  including  Spain.  Her 
first  wars  to  the  east  were  In  alliance  with 
and  to  protect  free  republics.  About  the  year 
100  B.  C.  Roman  forces  came  Into  close,  If 
hostile,  relations  with  the  East  In  the  person 
of  King  Mlthrldates.  From  them  Catulus 
and  Pomi>ey  returned  to  Rome  affecting  ori- 
ental pomp. 

After  Caesar  conquered  Gaul,  the  civil  war 
took  him  to  Greece,  whence  he  went  to  Egypt. 
In  Gaul  he  had  exterminated  the  leaders 
of  his  enemies,  but  he  married  blgamously 
the  queen  of  Egypt.  Cleopatra.  As  we  know. 
when  he  was  assassinated,  he  had  already 
sent  his  nephew  and  heir,  Octavlan,  to  the 
east  to  school 

The  ensuing  civil  war  was  fought  largely 
In  the  East  and  left  Octavlan  In  command  of 
a  victorious  army  and  navy  with  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  oriental  despotism. 

Many  of  the  old  Roman  families  had  been 
killed  In  the  civil  war  or  had  been  murdered 
In  the  proscription  To  prevent  political  op- 
position. Octavlan  devised  the  theory  of  con- 
structive treason,  whereby  the  death  penalty 
could  be  Inflicted  for  anything  anyone  did, 
or  anything  anyone  said,  or  even  anything 
anyone  thought.  With  the  prosecutors  and 
courts  under  his  control.  Octavlan  stifled  all 
opposition. 

By  the  simple  process  of  delegating  all  Its 
powers  to  him.  the  senate  made  him  In  effect 
an  oriental  monarch,  gave  him  the  title  of 
Augtjstus.  and  named  a  month  for  him. 

The  republic  never  recovered.  Emperor 
succeeded  emperor,  some  better,  some  worse — 
all  absolute  monatchs. 


It  became  cxistomary  to  erect  statues  to  the 
Roman  emperor.  He  became  not  only  law- 
maker, but  the  supreme  court  who  Instructed 
the  judges  how  to  construe  the  law. 

This  law  was  the  law  of  a  conqueror  Im- 
posed upon  the  conquered — the  law  of  the 
dictator  Imposed  upon  his  subjects. 

The  oriental  monarchy  finally  sapped  the 
energies  of  the  once  free  Roman  people,  and 
Rome   fell. 

The  tribes  that  succeeded  the  Roman  rule 
throughout  Europe  were  largely  self-govern- 
ing. The  chiefs  were  elected  and  swore  to 
uphold  the  customs  of  the  people,  sometimes 
called  folk  law,  sometimes  called  common 
law. 

In  the  eighth  century  Charlemagne  re- 
created the  empire  and  since  his  death  the 
idea  of  empire  has  never  dlsapi>eared  In  Eu- 
rope. There  was  the  old  empire  with  an  elec- 
tive emperor.  There  was  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  an  hereditary  monarchy.  Napoleon's 
empire,  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  German 
Empire.  Mussolini  and  Hitler  are  trying  to 
form  empires. 

In  the  Crusades,  the  peoples  of  Europe 
again  came  Into  contact  with  the  east'  and 
brought  back  ideas  of  pomp  and  monarchy 
leading  to  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings. 

The  Renaissance,  beginning  shall  we  say  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  spread  Italian  culture 
throughout  Europe  and  with  It  the  Roman 
law.  Trial  by  jury  struggled  In  France  for  a 
while,  but  was  defeated  In  the  end. 

In  Germany  the  rights  of  citizens  fell  so 
low  that,  In  our  time.  It  was  customary  for 
army  officers  to  force  women  to  walk  In  the 
street  and  to  dispossess  citizens  from  res- 
taurant tables.  That  Is  what  Roman  law  did 
to  continental  Europe. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  preserved 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  England  never 
was  In  any  of  the  empires.  None  of  her  kings 
was  ever  emperor,  interested  in  introducing 
the  civil  law.  Her  Norman  kings  were  often 
more  concerned  with  affairs  on  the  continent 
than  on  the  Island.  Then  civil  wars  In  which 
the  crown  was  the  stake  Inclined  the  con- 
testants to  cater  to  the  public. 

Magna  Carta  remained  and  remains  a 
written  doctunent  reciting  the  rights  of  men. 
The  Inns  of  Court,  t>elng  schools  of  the  com- 
mon law,  upheld  the  common  law  against  the 
assaults  of  the  civil  law. 

Throughout  the  ages  the  asylums  of  self- 
government  were  the  cities  which  were 
granted  certain  rights  In  charters.  The  col- 
onies In  America  were  established  under 
similar  instruments. 

King  James  I  caused  the  charter  of  Vir- 
ginia to  be  forfeited,  and  King  Charles  n  did 
the  same  with  the  charter  of  Massachusetts. 
The  same  King  Charles  n.  controlling  his 
courts,  succeeded  In  forfeiting  all  of  the 
charters  of  the  English  cities,  when,  fortu- 
nately, he  died  before  destroying  the  liberties 
of  England. 

In  an  age  when  the  powers  of  the  king 
were  still  great,  England  benefited  by  the 
constant  exhaustion  of  the  royal  strain. 
William  in.  for  Instance,  a  king  quite  capa- 
ble of  establishing  a  complete  monarchy, 
was  childless  and  had  no  Incentive  to  do  so. 
Thereafter  there  was  no  Engllsh-bom  king 
until  George  m.  This  king  attempted  to 
make  his  office  that  of  emperor  and  probably 
would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  successful 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies  whlCh  broke 
down  the  power  he  had  established  at  home. 
In  this  country  we  think  of  the  age  of  dis- 
covery only  aa  the  discovery  of  America. 
We  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  east,  with  its 
despotic  governments,  was  reached  on  the 
north  by  Archangel,  and  on  the  south  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  canal  and  the  building  of  rail- 
roads. Europe  and  Asia  came  more  and  more 
In  contact. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  occldentallzlng 
of  the  orient,  but  we  have  Ignored  the  or- 
ientalizing of  the  Occident,    With  the  excep- 


tion of  Spain,  the  conquering  and  trading 
nations  were  Interested  only  In  profit.  They 
played  ball  with  any  oriental  despot  who 
would  play  ball  with  them. 

During  the  years  that  American  principles 
were  entering  Europe  from  the  west,  oriental 
Ideas  were  seeping  In  from  the  east.  Men  who 
spent  their  lives  In  contact  with  tsars.  sulUns. 
pashas,  and  rajahs  had  little  respect  for  the 
doctrines  of  Jefferson.  Mason,  Locke,  or  Rous- 
seau. Just  as  Americans  who  have  lived  much 
abroad,  for  business,  pleasure,  or  on  official 
mlJislons.  have  lost  thetr  Americanism. 

Oriental  Ideas  prevailed  over  the  occidental 
ones. 

Tlie  first  country  in  Europe  to  be  oriental- 
ized was  Portugal, 

We  have  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  method 
which  Mussolini  used  to  become  duce  of  Italy 
was  the  exact  copy  of  the  method  used  by 
Caesar  Augustus  nearly  2,000  years  before — 
the  delegation  to  him  of  the  authority  of  the 
Italian  Parliament. 

We  also  forget  that  just  as  Hitler  was  com- 
ing Into  power  and  long  before  self-govern- 
ment In  England  was  abolished,  an  effort  was 
made  to  change  our  Republic  Into  an  empire 
by  the  acts  of  Congress  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration  and  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  These  acts 
attempted  to  delegate  to  the  Executive  the 
powers  of  Congress,  just  as  was  done  In  Rome 
and  has  been  done  In  the  other  countries 
I  have  named. 

COT7BT  DECISION  CITKD 

These  abdications  were  restrained  only  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
decision  saying.  In  part: 

"The  Constitution  established  a  National 
Government  with  powers  deemed  to  be  ade- 
quate, as  they  have  proved  to  be  both  in  war 
and  peace,  but  these  powers  of  the  NatKmal 
Government  are  limited  by  the  constitutional 
grants. 

"Such  asser-ions  of  extra  constitutional 
authority  were  anticipated  and  precluded  by 
the  explicit  terms  of  the  tenth  Amendment — 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  or  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people.' 

"The  Congress  Is  authorized  'to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution'  Its  general  powers. 
The  Congress  Is  not  permitted  to  abdicate 
or  to  transfer  to  others  the  e-  :entlal  func- 
tions with  which  It  Is  thus  vested.     •     •     • 

"But  we  said  that  the  constant  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  and  validity  of  auch 
provisions,  and  the  wide  range  of  adminis- 
trative authority  which  has  been  developed 
by  means  of  them,  caruiot  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  limitations  of  the  authority  to 
delegate,  if  our  constitutional  system  la  to 
be  maintained.     •     •     • 

"Such  a  sweeping  delegation  of  leglslatlre 
power  finds  no  support  in  the  decisions  upon 
which   the  Government  especially  relies." 

QtrOTES   JtTSTICX  CABDOZO 

Mr.    Justice    Cardozo    concurring,    said: 

"The  delegated  jxiwer  of  legislation  which 
has  founi  expression  In  this  code  Is  not 
canalized  within  banks  that  keep  it  from 
overflowing.     It  Lb  unconflined  and  vagrant. 

"The  extension  becomes  as  wide  as  the 
field  of  Industrial  regulation.  If  that  con- 
ception shaU  prevail,  anything  that  Con- 
giess  may  do  within  the  limits  of  the  com- 
merce clause  may  be  done  by  the  President 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  trade  associa- 
tion by  calling  it  a  code.  This  Is  delegation 
running  riot.  No  such  plenitude  of  power 
Is  susceptible  of  transfer." 

Unlike  all  of  the  other  countries  In  the 
world,  we  stUl  reUln  our  liberties  becatise 
we  have  a  written  Constitution  and  a  per- 
spicacious and  courageous  Supreme  Court. 
We  also  are  continuing  to  have  elections  and 
registration  In  this  country,  also  due  to  our 
written  Constitution. 
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Death  of  Lt.  Geo.  Frank  M.  Andrews 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


nounced  as  dead  or  missing 
now  Frank  Andrews. 

It  Is  a  blow  Indeed:  Its  proportions  are  not 
exaggerated.     It  remains  for  those  to  whom 


•     •     and   t    the    other    hand,    tbe    assumption    of    too 
paternal  an  authority  by  the  Government 

Agriculture  has  Its  department,  and  so 
have  commerce  and  labor  But  Industry, 
.■v.i^v.    -vo  Its  vprv  rtlp»!nnarv  dtflnltlon.  Is  the 
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age  Corporation,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  seal 
herds  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands  In  Alaska,  and  the 
lighthouses  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Each  and 
every  one  of  these  Is  directly  concerned  with 


merce;  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  shipbuilder  ex- 
traordinary; Donald  Nelson,  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board;  and  Frederick  Williamson, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 


Throughout  his  tenure  la  that  position 
he  has  worked  in  close  harmony  with  the 
Congressional     Joint     Committee     on 


T>rintinor 
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Death  of  Lt.  Gen.  Frank  M.  Antlrewi 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or    TENNKSSIE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Lt.  Gen  Prank  M.  Andrews, 
when  his  airplane  crashed  recently  in 
Iceland,  cast  a  pall  not  only  over  the  Na- 
tion, but  particularly  over  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  General  Andrews  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tennessee,  and  of  the  city  of 
Nashville,  where  he  received  his  early 
education.  He  was  a  great  American, 
and  a  stalwart  and  able  soidier.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RtcoiD  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Andrews— a  Loss  Indeed,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Nashville  (Tenn.>  Banner 
of  May  5.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

ANDREWS A    LOSS    INDEKD 

The  Nation  rejoiced — and  Nashville,  whose 
son  he  was.  rejoiced— when  Lt.  Oen  Prank  M. 
AndrcTira  waa  named  to  command  all  United 
States  forces  in  the  ETuropt-an  war  theater. 
The  unanlnrUty  of  that  rejoicing  waa  an  ear- 
ne«t  erf  his  Nation's  confidence  that  the  riplii 
man  had  been  found  for  a  Job  demanding  the 
utnost  in  daring,  courage,  and  skill. 

There  la  today  a  comparable  unanimity  of 
shock  and  sorrow.  The  death  of  General 
Andrews  In  an  Iceland  plane  crash  la  a  blow 
th»t  none  will  deny.  A  terrible  loss  has  been 
suatalned:  a  loss  to  leadership;  a  loss  to  his 
Nation. 

It  Is  a  leas  that  will  require  on  the  part  ot 
every  leader  a  redoubled  vigor,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  those  who  had  collaborated  with 
him  in  perfecting  the  plana  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  polices 
and  strategy  worked  out  by  him  to  assure  that 
victory  on  the  continent  The  genius  of  his 
organtCBtlonal  activities  will  best  be  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  his  men  continue  to 
carry  on.  When  be  left  the  Caribbean  com- 
mand to  take  over  In  the  Middle  East,  he  ild 
that  safely  because  his  spadework  enabled  his 
successors  to  follow  through  When  he  »eft 
the  Middle  Bast  to  assume  command  In  the 
European  theater.  It  was  a  smooth  transition 
eased  by  what  he  had  accomplished  there  by 
way  of  preparation  and  organiaatlon  Un- 
questionably. In  preparing  for  the  Intenslfled 
invasion  to  come,  he  has  followed  that  same 
principle,  and  those  left  to  carry  on  wlU  build 
well  on  the  foundations  laid  by  him 

America's  debt  to  Prank  M  Andrews  can 
never  be  paid.  He  was  a  leader  in  building 
the  framework  of  a  great  air  force,  a  pioneer 
in  military  aviation  who  had  the  vision— 
aixl  refii-sed  to  be  dissuaded  from  it — of  na- 
tional strength  and  consequent  security 
through  air  power  second  to  none.  His  faith 
in  this  belief  was  manifested  by  his  attain- 
ment of  personal  pilot  skill  and  his  contmued 
efforts  to  mold  to  perfection  that  branch  of 
serrlce.  His  strategy  of  victory  over  the  Axis 
was  demonstrated  In  bis  language  when  he 
assumed  command  In  Europe;  the  promise 
that  the  air  ralda  In  Germany  would  be 
stepped  up  until  the  Axis  was  blasted  into 
surrender. 

Truly  the  war  comes  bome  more  strongly 
every  day.  Nashville  has  counted  in  recent 
days  the  growing  ntunber  of  Na.-hvillians  who 
have  joined  the  list  ot  heroes  who  have  laid 
down  their  live*  for  their  country-.  Among 
*«*>  war  pilots  three  recently  have  been  an- 


nounced as  dead  or  missing     •     •     •     and 
now  I'rank  Andrews. 

It  Is  a  blow  indeed;  Its  proportions  are  not 
exaggerated.  It  remains  for  those  to  whom 
the  torch  Is  passed  to  carry  on  no  leas  ener- 
getically, capably,  and  heroically.  His  was  an 
InsplrlnK  example  of  service  to  country,  net 
lost,  certainly,  on  a  nation  fighting  for  Its 
life. 


A  Department  of  Inchistry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NFW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnenday,  Mav  12.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dies.s  delivered  by  me  over  Contrressional 
Record  on  the  Air  of  station  WILN,  New 
York  City,  May  11.  1943: 

Congrewilonal  Record  o«i  the  Air  I  Prom 
Washington,  D.  C,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
WHN  brings  you  the  twenty-tlfth  weekly  pro- 
gram in  a  public  service  series  featuring  out- 
siarding  lenders  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gref-8  Tonight,  we're  privileged  to  have  as 
our  piie5t  the  Hon.  Ma«tin  J.  Kennedy,  of 
New  York  Congressman  Kknnedt.  a  top 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  a 
New  York  City  businessman,  has  made  a 
apectal  study  of  business  problems  Last 
week,    on     the     basts    of    these    studies,     Mr 

Kennedy  tntrodutred  a  bill  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  enactment  of  which  Is 
of  prime  importance  to  industry.  At  this 
time  WHN  presents  Congressman  Kcnntdt 
In  hl.s  arst  public  discussion  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

Address  or  Hon.  Maktin  J.  Kennxdt.  or 
New  York 

a  new  post  in  the  cabinet 
For  seme  years,  I  have  felt  that  Industry 
should  be  dignified  by  representaUon  lii  the 
Cabinet  of  the  UnlUd  SUtes  Therefore,  on 
May  6.  I  introduced  two  bills  and  a  resolu- 
tion, in  the  House  of  Representatives  All 
three  of  these  docvunenU  have  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Industry,  the 
eleventh  In  a  series  of  departmenU  whose 
ranking  oScers  make  up  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

For  several  reasons,  the  need  for  this  pro- 
posed Department  is  especlully  acute  today. 
We  hear  much  dlscusslou  of  the  friction  that 
exists  within  and  between  the  many  agencies 
of  Government  having  to  do  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  industry  In  the  present  emer- 
gency— a  friction  which  hampers,  U  not 
wholly  wastes,  the  energies  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  those  agencies.  Such  friction 
Is  most  frequently  due  to  mlstuiderstandlng 
and  to  lack  of  cooperation,  and  sometimes 
to  the  mlslnterpretaUon  which  atema  bound 
to  arise  whenever  and  wherever  the  multi- 
plication of  data  bids  fair  to  run  away  with 
the  very  purpose  It  Is  created  to  serve.  A 
Department  of  Industry  would  serve  as  the 
moderator  In  such  misunderstandings;  it 
would  bring  about  the  vital  coordination 
Which  no  number  of  Individual  officials,  di- 
rectors, and  administrators  can  accomplish 
At  all  times,  and  particularly  In  Umes  of 
war,  a  E>epBrtinent  of  Industry  is  needed  to 
act  for  business  as  a  buffer  between,  on  the 
cn«  hand,  the  possible  e^xeKne*  of  labor, 
which  we  have  seen  recently.  In  the  matter  of 
the  coal  strikes — as  yet  unsettled — and,  on 


the    other    hand,    the    assumption    of    too 
paternal  an  authority  by  the  Government 

Agriculture    has    its    department,    and    so 
have    commerce    and    labor      But    Industry, 
which  ;>y  Ita  very  dictionary  dfflnltlon.  Is  the 
cooperation  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  use- 
ful and  gainful  pm-sult  of  any  trt.  occupa- 
tion  or   business.   Is  farmed   rut,   as  It   were, 
to   have   Its   problems   settled   somewhere   In 
a    mythical    mid-region    of    labor    and    com- 
merce, and  this  mid-region  Is  often  mythical 
Indeed,    if   neither   labor   nor  commerce   feel 
Impelled  to  f\'j,ht  fcr  the  rights  of  industry. 
Congress  is  consur.tly  passing  bills  affect- 
ing indu.stry.     When  those  bills  come  to  the 
President  for  hu  consideration,  there  Is  no 
Cabinet   officer   charged   with   the   particular 
duty  of  presenting  Industry's  viewpoint  be- 
fore the  President  takes  action  upon  the  leg- 
islation.    Instead  of  dlscxisslng  the  problems 
of  Industry  with  the  Secretary  of   Industry 
and  his  departmental  aides,  as  matters  now 
stand  the  President  can  only  receive  opinions 
from  thU  or  that  company  executive  or  fac- 
tory operator,  each  with  his  Individual  prob- 
lems and  grievances.     No  one  Is  assigned  to 
study  the  picture  as  a  whole  and  to  resolve 
these  problems  and  grievances  Into  otir  total 
needs  and  plans  and  purposes     The  current 
situation  is  dl.'advantageous  to  the  President, 
to    industry,     and.    Indeed,     to    our    entire 
country. 

Let  U8  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  the 
10  existing  Departnaents,  the  Secretaries  of 
which  make  up  the  Cabinet  of  the  President. 
The  first  poet  to  be  filled  was  that  of  th« 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  charge  of  all  for- 
eign relations  This  Department  was  created 
on  July  27.  1789.  Just  about  a  year  after  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  rati- 
fied by  the  first  11  States,  and  so  became  m 
Government  in  form  as  well  as  In  deed  Dur- 
ing the  following  a  months— that  Is  to  say. 
AugnJSt  and  September  of  that  year — 4  more 
D  •partn>entfi  were  created,  and  a  Secretary 
Of  War.  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  Post- 
master General,  and  an  Attorney  General 
were  appointed  These  5  men.  with  President 
Washington,  comprtsed  the  small,  hard- 
headed,  and  great-hearted  staff  which  ac- 
complished the  difficult  and  dangerotis  ordeal 
Incidental  to  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 

In  1798  It  seemed  wise  to  create  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  since  every  farseelng  states- 
man realized  that  the  young  counUy  of  the 
United  States  could  survive  only  by  virtue  of 
ua^-al  as  well  as  land  strength. 

Plfty-one  years  passed  before  territorial 
expansion  and  the  development  of  our  natu- 
ral resources  called  for  a  Department  of  the 
Interior,  to  deal  with  tarloua  lubjecu.  such 
as  pensions.  Indian  affairs,  education,  and  so 
on.  not  properly  Included  under  any  other 
department.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
came  into  being  on  March  3.  1849. 

Forty  years  later,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  established.  In  '  *8.  after  »Jie 
country  was  sufficiently  grown  up  to  have 
cocne  through  that  battle  of  brothers  which 
was  the  Civil  War.  and  to  realize  that  eco- 
nomic panics  can  be  precipitated  through 
cotton  and  wheat  and  cattle  as  well  as 
through  manipulated  InflaUon  and  the  va- 
garies of  foreign  credit 

The  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Latxv, 
which,  as  1  have  Indicated,  constitute  the 
groups  between  which  Industry  falls,  were 
created  much  later,  and  wlthm  the  living 
memory  of  most  of  us.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  was  set  up  In  1900.  under  the  origi- 
nal title  of  the  Department  of  Commeice  and 
Labor,  and  was  Intended  to  deal  with 
the  Patent  CXBce.  and  the  Bureaus  of 
Weather,  of  the  Census,  and  of  Standards 
Tonight.  It  Includes  such  Government  ac- 
tivities as  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  the  Metals  Re- 
serve Company,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company. 
The  RFC  Mortgage  Company,  the  Export -im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  and  the  War  Dam- 
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age  Corporation,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  seal 
herds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  In  Alaska,  and  the 
lighthouses  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Each  and 
every  one  of  these  is  directly  concerned  with 
Industry;  and  they  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  original  Intention  that  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce,  patents  and 
standards  should  have  a  representative  at 
the  Presidents  uble.  In  the  form  of  a  depart- 
mental secretary. 

Thirty  years  ago.  in  1913.  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  declared  a  separate  entity 
from  that  of  Commerce  It  consisted.  »t 
Its  Inception,  of  three  labor  bureaus.  The 
Department  of  Labor  sprang  not  so  much 
through  creation  as  through  the  fissure  which 
develops  because  of  natural  growth.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  under  her  imme- 
diate Jurisdiction  the  United  States  Con- 
ciliation Service,  the  Division  of  Labor 
Standards,  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Division,  the  Children's  Bureau, 
and  the  Women's  Bureau — but  not  one  per- 
son sBslgned  to  represent  Industry.  And.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  legislative  definition 
of  labor  Itself,  within  the  Department,  has 
ever  been  made,  up  to  this  very  minute. 
But  there  Is  a  definition  of  a  secretary 
of  a  department.  He  Is  an  officer  of  state 
whose  duty  it  Is  "to  superintend  and  man- 
age" the  affairs  of  a  particular  department 
of  Government.  As  the  needs  for  new  de- 
partments have  come  along,  the  depart- 
ments have  been  created,  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  matters  which  are  not  properly 
Included  under  any  existing  department.  It 
Is  plain  to  see  that  the  affairs  of  Industry 
have  outgrown  the  attentions  of  any  existing 
department  under  which  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  found  themselves  In  earlier  days, 
and  should  now  be  given  the  required  spe- 
cialized and  sympathetic  attention  they  de- 
serve. In  a  Department  of  Industry. 

It  Is  not  the  intention  of  my  legislative 
proposal  to  place  a  dictator  over  industry 
The  secretary  of  Industry  ghould  act  as  a 
spokesman  for  Industry  In  the  Govern- 
ment. There  will  be  no  conflict  or  dupli- 
cation of  authority,  either  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  purpose  of  the  office  would  be 
for  the  compromise  of  any  misunderstand- 
ing. Because  I  feel  Industry  to  be  such  a 
vital  part  of  our  democratic  scheme  of  life, 
I  hope  to  provide  the  impetus  toward  giving 
Industry  the  opportunity  of  equal — mind 
you.  equal,  not  greater — voice,  along  with 
labor  and  commerce 

The  pest  of  Secretary  of  Industry  would 
provide  an  Intelligent  and  analytical  con- 
tact between  Industry  and  the  President 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
reporting  the  problems  of  Industry  all  over 
the  country. 

The  word  "industry"  has  given  Its  name  to 
the  time  In  which  we  live;  we  speak  of  the 
Industrial  age.  And  indeed  It  is  Just  that. 
For  the  war  we  are  waging,  the  war  upon 
the  successful  outcome  of  which  depends 
our  very  existence  as  a  free  country  and  a 
free  people — that  war  Is  a  war  not  only  of 
men.  but — perhaps  even  more — of  machines; 
of  Industrial  ingenuity  and  skill  and  produc- 
tion and  power. 

The  Secretary  of  Industry  must  be  c  man 
of  ability,  practical  experience,  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  great  courage.  It  Is  fortunate  that 
men  with  these  qualifications  are  now  avail- 
able. I  suggest  one  of  the  following:  Bernard 
Baiuch;  Ellsworth  Bunker,  president  of  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co  ;  John  A.  Cole- 
man of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 
Frank  Gannett,  newspaper  publisher;  Basil 
Harris,  president  of  the  United  States  Lines; 
Frederick  E.  Hasler,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Chamber  of  Conunerce;  Noel 
Becker,  president  of  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Association  of  New  York;  William 
Jepers,  rubber  czar;  Eric  Johnston,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce; Henry  J.  Kaiser,  shipbuilder  ex- 
traordinary; Donald  Nelson,  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board:  and  Frederick  Williamson, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

I  have  not  attempted.  In  my  bills,  to  set 
up  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  a  standing  committee 
of  the  House  can  make  a  t>etter  study  of  this 
matter  than  could  any  one  Member.  The 
committee  would  clearly  establish  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  this  new  department. 

I  shall  read  the  text  of  one  of  my  bills, 
that  one  which  directly  asks  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  department: 

"A  bill  creating  the  Department  of  Industry 

'Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  Department  of  Industry,  with  powers 
to  administer  such  laws  as  the  President 
may  direct  pending  the  passage  of  an  act  of 
Congress  giving  such  department  specific 
powers. 

"Sec  a.  That  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a 
secretary  as  the  head  of  such  Department  with 
full  status  of  a  cabinet  officer." 

This  bill,  and  Its  accompanying  bill  and 
resolution,  both  of  which  deal  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  setting  up  the  office,  are  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
Is  my  earnest  hope  that  they  be  given  early 
and  profound  consideration,  for  the  benefit  of 
industry  and  of  our  great  country. 

Thank  you.  station  WHN.  for  the  op- 
portunity of  telling  these  facts  to  my 
people — and  your  people — over  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  the  Air. 


Job  Well  Done 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12,  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
25,  Mr.  E.  W.  Palmer,  a  distinguished 
Tennessean.  will  relinquish  his  duties  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Division  of  the  Wax  Production 
Board  to  report  for  active  duty  in  the 
office  of  The  Adjutant  General. 

In  making  this  transfer  from  W.  P.  B. 
to  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Palmer  will 
leave  one  job,  which  in  my  opinion  has 
been  exceedingly  well  done,  and  take  up 
other  duties  for  whxh  he  is  exceptionally 
well  qualified. 

His  departure  from  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  in  a  sense  is  to  be  regretted. 

As  president  of  the  largest  book  manu- 
facturing plant  in  the  world  at  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Palmer  brought  to  the 
War  Production  Board  an  experience 
that  covered  every  problem  of  printing. 
At  his  Kingsport  plant  timber  is  cut 
from  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
made  Into  pulp  and  then  into  paper,  and 
finally  comes  out  in  books  at  the  rate  of 
5,000,000  volumes  per  month. 

But  in  addition  to  that  valuable  prac- 
tical experience  Mr.  Palmer  also  brought 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
national  picture  as  it  relates  to  print- 
ing, and  an  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperation  with  congressional 
committees     and     executive     agencies. 


Throughout  his  tenure  la  that  position 
he  has  worked  in  close  harmony  with  the 
Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

It  may  be  recalled  in  this  connection 
that  Mr.  Palmer  called  a  meeting  of  in- 
terested congressional  committees,  the 
War  and  Navy  Department*,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  other  agencies  soon 
after  Pearl  Harbor  to  develop  a  printing 
program. 

As  a  result  of  that  conference  a  policy 
was  established  which  in  effect  meant 
that  no  additional  field  printing  plants 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  would  be  built 
so  long  as  there  were  adequate  commer- 
cial facilities  available,  or  unless  the 
printing  required  was  of  a  highly  con- 
fidential nature. 

Such  a  policy  not  only  has  proved  to 
L:  sound  from  the  Government's  stand- 
point, but  it  resulted  in  spreading  the 
printing  Job  to  thousands  of  firms,  many 
of  them  small,  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  forced  to  close. 

Moreover,  because  of  this  fixed  policy 
adopted  early  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
it  was  possible  to  convert  quickly  a  large 
number  of  plants  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  printing  equipment,  to  the 
direct  production  of  war  materials.  Both 
the  policy  and  the  practice  are  worthy 
of  our  applause  and  commendation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  his  new 
duties  with  the  War  Department,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  Mr.  Palmer  will  dis- 
charge them  as  efficiently  as  he  has  dis- 
charged others  during  2  years  with  the 
War  F*roduction  Board. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  Meredith, 
N.  H.,  December  4, 1886.  He  entered  into 
the  book-manufacturing  business  imme- 
diately after  his  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1905. 

By  successive  steps  through  plant  de- 
partments he  received  training  in  the 
technique  of  bookmaking,  moving  to  New 
York  City  in  1909  to  accept  a  managerial 
position  with  another  firm  in  the  same 
line  of  endeavor.  There  he  became  gen- 
eral manager  in  1920  and  president  in 
1923.  It  was  in  Jane  1925  he  moved  to 
Kingsport,  Tennessee,  assuming  the 
presidency  of  the  Kingsport  Press.  Inc. 

For  many  years  Colonel  Palmer  has 
been  actively  interested  in  and  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Society  fo  Crippled 
Children  and  the  Tennessee  Society.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  the  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  and 
the  Virginia-Intermont  (Women's)  Col- 
lege. Bristol,  Va. 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRIEST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts,  I 
want  to  add  a  word  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, whom  I  have  known  for  a  good 
many  years.  He  has  done  an  outstanding 
and  creditable  job  as  director  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  division  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

Mr.    PRIEST.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRIEST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 
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polls     shall     be     Immediately     closed     (Rev. 
Codes  Ann.    (Anderson   St  McFarland.    1935), 

^an  \  T».    MrimorlAa     ofv^nrfli  ni7    tO   fOrm    Of 


have  already  qualified,  and  are  Inside  the  en- 
closed space,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  and 
In  addition  thereto,  not  more  than  10  quali- 


6  p.  m..  but  public  notice  must  be  given  of 
such  change.  In  towns,  the  horn's  shall  be 
from  9  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  except  that  the 
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Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  May  I  say 
that  Mr.  Palmer  does  an  outstanding  job 
In  any  position  he  fills. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct. 


State  Laws  Regulatinf  Voting  Hours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON!  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILXXNOIS 

IN  THB  SKNAT*  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wediu'sdav.  May  12. 1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  bill  which  was  appropri- 
ately referred  to  the  Committee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections.  The  bill  would  fix 
the  pollinR  hours  for  voting  in  Federal 
elections  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  9  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Since  I  introduced  the  bill  I  have 
caused  to  be  prepared  a  digest  of  the 
laws  of  the  various  States  regulating 
the  hours  for  voting.  It  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  I  ask  unarumous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows; 

STATE    LAWS    REGULATING    VOTING    HOUKS 

(Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  hours  apply  to  genrral  elections 
and  to  primaries  m  Slates  where  primaries 
are  held  Special  provisioiia  applicable  solely 
to  local  elections  are  not  included  ) 

Alabama:  Between  8  a.  m  and  9  a  m  to  5 
p  m  ;  In  towns  over  6.000  Inhiibltaiits.  to  6 
p.  m     (Code    (1940 ^  title  17.  sec    172). 

Arizona:  6  a  m  to  6  p  m.  An  elector 
wno  Is  In  the  polling  place  at  the  moment  of 
closing  must  be  allowed  10  minutes  in  which 
to  vote  < Code  Ann  (1839) .  sec  55  501 ) .  Gen- 
eral election  laws  apply  to  primaries  (Ibid., 
see.  55  1010) 

Arkansjis:  8  a  m  to  6:30  p  m  (Dig. 
Stat.  (Pope.  It»r7).  f^ec  47C8).  Apparently 
general  election  laws  upply  to  primaries  ( Ibid  . 
sec.  4748). 

California:  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  By  resolu- 
tion adopted  prior  to  the  publication  of  no- 
tice of  an  election,  the  election  bt)urd  ot  any 
city  may  Bx  the  hours  at  7am  to  8pm  A 
voter  who  Is  In  the  voting  place  or  In  line  at 
the  door  at  the  time  of  closlnc;  the  polls  mu«t 
be  allowed  time  to  vote.  Provisions  apply  to 
any  election.  Including  any  primary  election 
(Laws  1939.  ch.  26.  sees.  555fl.  5657.  6r34) . 

Colorado:  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m..  "provided 
•  •  •  that  If  a  full  board  of  Judges  of 
elections  shall  not  attend  at  •  •  •  7 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  It  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  electors  present  to  Pijpolnt  Judges 
to  conduct  the  election  •  •  •  the  elec- 
tion may  In  that  event  commence  at  any 
hour  before  the  time  for  closing  the  polls 
shall  arrive,  as  the  case  may  require.  "  (Stat. 
Ann.  (Mlchle.  1935),  c  58.  sec  209  )  Provi- 
sions in  relation  to  general  elections  apply  to 
primaries   (Ibid    sec    52) 

Connecticut:  6  a  m.  to  8  p.  m  .  but  any 
town,  city,  or  borough  may  by  ordinance  or 
bylaw  provide  that  the  polls  shall  optn  not 
later  than  9  a.  m.  and  close  not  earlier  than 
fi  p.  m.  at  State  and  National  elecUooa  and 
not  earlier  than  2  p.  m.  at  lowu  elections 
(Gen.  Stat.  (1930).  sees.  390,  604)  "The 
town  clerk  or  a*si!!taut  town  clerk  of  each 
town,  except  as  othcr\^l!,e  provided  by  law, 
hhali  warn  the  electors  therein  to  meet  on 


the  TuPfdny  following  the  first  Monday  In 
November  1930.  and  biennially  tliereafter, 
unless  otherwi.se  specially  provided  by  law, 
or  by  them  otherwise  previously  ordered,  at 
9  o'clock  a    m  •  (Ib'.d    sec.  696) 

Delaware:  Outside  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
between  8  a  m  and  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m  ,  in  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  between  7  am.  and  7:  30 
am  to  6  p.  m  .  for  general  elections  (Rev 
Code  (1935),  sees.  1845,  1863).  1  p  m.  to  7 
p.  m    for  primaries   (Ibid    sec    1780) 

Florida:  7  a.  m.  until  sundown,  time  to 
be  rofTjlatpd  by  customary  time  m  sti-ndard 
u.se  m  the  l(!Ciility.  Applicable  to  genernl, 
special,  and  primary  elections  (laws  1941,  ch. 
2C4U9) 

Georgia;  7  a.  m.  to  6  p  m.  at  county 
courthouses;  8  a.  m.  to  3  p  m  at  preclucls. 
In  incorpjrated  cities  and  tuwjis  coutainmg 
more  Uian  one  election  precinct  all  of  the 
precincts  shall  be  kept  opei  fmm  7am  to 
6  p.  m  ;  when  there  are  In  such  inct)rporuied 
towns  oi  cities  precincts  oth«r  tlian  Uie  court- 
house precinct,  the  election*  lu  such  preciticLs 
bhall  be  kept  open  for  the  same  hours  as 
elections  ut  the  courthouse  In  any  case 
where  the  foregoing  provides  for  opealng  U-.e 
polls  at  8  a.  m.  and  closing  lum  at  3  p  m  , 
the  oidiiu-ry  may.  upon  pttiUou  of  any  voters, 
and  after  hearing,  fix  the  opening  uud  clt-siiig 
hours  of  the  polU  t>etweeu  7  a.  m  and  6pm, 
or  fur  seme  other  hour  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
provide  for  coutinuoua  balloting  fur  a  period 
of  1  ot  less  than  7  hours  between  7am    and 

6  p.  m  ,  any  order  to  that  effect  to  be  pos>ted 
at  the  courihouse  groun*'  and  at  three  other 
public  pliues  In  the  precinct,  and  al.s  pub- 
lished once  a  week  for  4  weeks  in  a  news- 
pajx'r  in  which  sheriffs  adverti.sements  are 
{uibhshed.  and  not  to  go  into  effect  until 
30  days  after  the  publication  of  the  la.st 
of  the  weekly  notices  and  the  p<»stlng  of  the 
public  notices  (laws  1941.  p  321  323).  Pri- 
maries are  held  at  the  time  and  place  and 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  party  rules 
(Code  (1933).  sec   34  3210). 

Idaho:  8  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  lor  general 
elections,  but  If  the  reguiurly  appointed 
Jud;^es  of  the  election  and  the  du^lribuung 
clerk  are  not  present  at  8  a  m  the  polls  shall 
not  be  opened  until  9  a.  m  .  unless  a  mnjorliy 
of  the  re^'ularly  appointed  JudRos  are  prtst  nt 
(Code  Ann  (1932).  sec  33  902).  In  nomi- 
nating electlont*.  12  noon  to  8  p  m  (Code 
Ann    (Supp    1B40),««:  33  616). 

IlUnoie:  6  a.  m.  tc  5  p.  m  ,  but  If  the 
Judges  do  not  attend  at  6  a  m  or  If  It  shall 
be  nece«.'wry  for  the  electors  present  to  ap- 
point Judi^es  to  conduct  the  election  the  polls 
may  be  opened  at  any  hour  before  the  time 
for  closing  them  arrives  (Rev  Stat.  (Bar 
A.ssn  Ed  ,  1939) .  ch  46.  sec.  +8)  6iX  a  m  to 
'  5  p.  m..  speciflcaily  with  reference  to  pri- 
maries (Ibid  .  sec.  370). 

Indiana;  6  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m  ,  after  which 
the  beard  may  clcme  the  election  at  any  time 
when  all  electors  have  voteU  or  when  15  min- 
u'ucs  have  paafcd  without  a  vote  having  been 
tendered,  but  in  no  case  after  6  p  m..  and  fcje- 
tween  4  p.  m  and  6  p  ra  only  by  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  all  momlTOis  of  the  election 
board  (Stat.  Ann.  (Burns,  1933).  sec  29 
1103).  In  primary  elections,  6  a  m  to  6  p  m 
(Ibid  .  sec   29  520). 

Iowa:  8  a  m  l.o  8  p  m  .  in  all  elections. 
except  that  In  cities  where  registration  is 
required  the  polls  shall  op<-n  at  7  a.  m  .  or 
in  any  case  as  8<>oo  after  the  prescribed  opeu- 
Ir^  hour  as  vacanclea  In  the  places  of  judges 
or  clerks  of  election  have  been  fllled  All 
persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  who 
are  within  the  polling  places,  at  closing  time 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  (Code  (Relchmann. 
1939)   sees    791   791  1). 

Kansas:  8  a.  m.  to  6  p  m .  at  ail  gen- 
eral, primary,  city,  and  special  elections,  ex- 
cept m  cltlea  of  tlie  Qrst  and  second  cUuia.  in 
which   the  hours  shall   be   from  6  a.  m.   to 

7  p.  m..  provided,  as  to  the  latter  hours  In 
second-class  cities,  that  the  governing  l)Ody 


of  the  cities  shall  have  provided  for  sxich 
hours  by  ordinance  In  any  precinct  lying 
outside  of  an  Incorporated  city  of  the  llr«t  or 
second  class  »he  opening  hour  may  be  fixed 
at  not  befcu-e  «  a  m  ar>d  the  closing  hour 
at  not  later  than  7  p.  m.,  by  order  of  the 
county  commlsslcmers.  upon  written  appli- 
cation of  the  township  board  of  the  township 
wherein  the  precinct  Is  located  (laws  1941. 
ch.  224  ) 

Kentucky:  6am  to  4  p  m  (Stat  Ann. 
(Carroll,  1936)  sec.  1469)  6«n!»e  hours  at 
primaries   (Ibid    aecs    1550-1553) 

Louisiana:  «  a  m  to  7  p  m  (Gen  8tat. 
Ann  (Dart.  Supp.  Dec.  1941)  sec  r787«). 
Same  hours  for  primaries  (ibid    sec   3683  67) 

Maine:  Between  6  and  10  a  m  to  7  p.  m., 
for  meetings  for  the  election  of  8tat« 
and  county  oBBcers  and  for  the  election  of 
municipal  officers  In  cities,  except  that  In 
towns  of  300  Inhabitants  or  less  the  towns 
shall  have  the  option  of  closing  the  polls  at 
5  p  m.  Notice  of  the  time  of  opening  and 
cloRli»g  shall  be  (clTen  In  the  warrant  calling 
the  meeting  (laws  1933.  ch  48).  Similar 
hours  In  primaries  (tbld.ch   27  i . 

liaryland:  Six  a  m  to  6  p.  m  in  city  of  Bal- 
timore; 7  a  m  to  7  p  m  In  cxjuntles,  except 
that  In  certain  spectOed  counties,  the  of>€n- 
Ing  hour  is  6  a  m  and  In  two  other  specified 
counties  it  is  8  a  m  (Ann  (3od«  (Flack, 
19:'9).  art.  33.  sec  105)  Regulations  ap- 
plicable to  general  elections  apply  to  prl- 
marlea  (Ibid  .  sec    232) 

liaaaachunetts:  Time  of  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  polls  for  State  and  city  election*  and 
for  election  of  town  olBcers  in  towns  where 
official  ballots  are  used  shall  be  specified  in 
notices  or  warrant*  for  elections.  The  polla 
shall  In  no  case  be  kept  open  after  8pm  In 
cltiea  the  polls  may  be  opet>ed  at  any  time 
between  5:45  and  10  a  m,  and  must 
be  kept  open  at  least  6  hours;  In  towns  at 
the  election  of  State  and  town  officers  they 
may  l>e  opened  at  any  time  between  6  45 
a  m.  and  12  noon,  and  must  be  kept  open 
at  least  4  hours  and  until  the  time  specified 
In  the  warrant:  In  town-s  not  voting  by  pre- 
cincts they  may  be  Itept  open  for  sucii  longer 
time  a.s  the  meeting  shall  direct  (gen. 
laws  (19321  ch  64  sec  64.  amended  by  laws 
1934.  ch  39.  sec  6)  In  primaries,  polla 
shall  be  open  during  such  hours,  not  ksa 
than  9  In  cities  or  2  In  towns,  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  aldermen  In  cities,  and  In 
towns  by  bylaw  or  vote,  or  In  default  of 
such  bylaw  or  vote,  by  the  selectmen:  in 
no  case  shall  they  be  kept  open  after  8  p  m. 
(laws  1937.  ch    201). 

Ujchlgan:7a  m  to8pm.  Every  qualified 
voter  present  and  In  line  at  the  polls  at  tlie 
hour  prescribed  for  closing  shall  t>e  allowed  to 
vote  (laws  1943,  No.  72).  Unless  ctherwlae 
specified,  Ciistern  standard  time  governs 
(Comp  Laws  (Mason,  Supp.  1910).  sec  3094). 
Mlnne^<Jta:  7  a  m  to  8  p  m  In  cities, 
villages,  and  boroughs  of  less  thun  1.000  in- 
habitants the  governing  b<xly  may.  tjy  resolu- 
t;on  adopted  30  d«)rs  prior  to  any  election,  hx 
an  opening  hour,  not  later  than  9  a  m  The 
foregoing  hours  apply  to  all  dectlous  except 
annual  tA)wn  meetings  Voters  who  at  the 
time  of  clo:>iug  the  poiU  are  either  m  Che 
polling  place  or  In  line  at  the  door  thereof 
a  lid  hiive  not  been  able  to  vote  shall  be  en- 
titled to  do  so  (laws  1941,  Ch   293). 

Ml.&siS!>lppi  :8am  to  6  p  m  .  in  cities  hav- 
ing 1.000  or  more  registered  voters.  7  a.  m  to 
6pm  (Code  Ann  (1930).  sec  6238).  Same 
hours  (or  primaries  (Code  Ann.  (Supp  1933), 
sec    2040) 

Ml&suurl.  6  a.  m  to  7  p  m..  tmless  the  sun 
shall  set  after  7  p  m..  when  the  polls  shall  be 
kept  open  until  sunset,  except  in  cities  of 
25.000  Inhabitants  or  upward,  when  the  hours 
bliall  be  from  6  a  m.  to  6  p.  m  (Rev.  Stat. 
(193S),  sec    11487). 

Montana:  8  a.  m  to  6  p  m:  In  precincts 
having  less  than  100  registered  electors. 
1  p  m.  to  6  p  m  .  except  that  when  all  regis- 
tered voters  In  any  precinct  have  voted  the 
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polls  shall  be  Immediately  closed  (Rev. 
Codes  Ann.  (Anderson  &  McFarland.  1935). 
sec.  689).  In  primaries,  according  to  form  of 
notice  suggested  by  the  statute,  12  o'clock 
noon  to  7  p.  m.  (Ibid.,  sec.  633). 

Nebraska:  8  a.  m.  to  8  p  m..  but  If  the 
Judges  and  clerks  shall  not  attend  at  8  a.  m., 
or  If  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  electors  pres- 
ent to  appoint  Judges  and  clerks,  the  polls 
may  be  opened  at  any  time  before  closing 
time  (Comp.  Laws  (Dorsey,  1929).  sec.  32- 
601).  Similar  provisions  as  to  primaries. 
With  additional  requirement  that  If  at  the 
hour  of  closing  there  r.re  qualified  electors  in 
the  polling  place  or  In  line  at  the  door  desir- 
ing to  vote,  who  have  not  been  able  to  do  so 
since  appearing  at  the  polling  place,  the 
polls  shall  be  kept  open  reasonably  long 
enough  after  the  hour  for  closing  to  allow 
those  present  at  that  hour  to  register  and 
vote  No  one  arriving  after  8pm  shall  be 
entitled  to  register  and  vote  because  the 
poll  may  not  actually  be  closed  when  he  ar- 
rives (ibid  .  sec.  32-1141). 

Nevada:  8  a.  m.  to  6  p  m.  If  at  the 
hour  of  closing  there  are  any  voters  in  the 
polling  place,  or  in  line  at  the  door,  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  and  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so  since  appearing,  the  polls  shall  be  kept 
open  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to  vote, 
but  no  one  who  shall  arrive  at  the  polling 
place  after  6  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  (Comp.  Laws  (Hillyer,  1929). 
sec  2444).  Same  hours  for  primaries  with 
provision  which  permits  temporary  recess 
while  taking  meals  or  for  the  purpose  of  other 
necfssarv  delay  (Ibid.,  sec.  2422). 

New  Hamprtilre:  Not  later  than  10  a.  m. 
to  not  earlier  tha.i  8  p  m..  for  biennial  elec- 
tions and  primaries.  Town  selectmen.  In 
warrants  for  Triennial  elections,  and  town 
clerks.  In  notices  for  primaries,  may  prescribe 
a  later  closing  hour  than  3  p.  m..  but  not  an 
earlier  hour  (laws  1941,  ch.  130). 

New  Jersey:  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  After 
the  hour  fixed  for  closing  the  polls  voters  al- 
ready within  the  place  or  room  or  In  line 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  (Rev.  Stat. 
(1937),  sec.  19:  15-2,  sec.  19:  15-9)  Same 
hours  for  primaries  (Ibid.,  sec.  19:  23-40). 

New  Mexico:  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  (Stat. 
Ann.  (Courtrlght,  Supp.  1938).  sec.  41-324). 
New  York:  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  for  general 
elections,  special  elections  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  for  all  other  elections  except  pri- 
maries, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law; 
for  primaries.  12  o'clock  noon  to  9  p.  m  ,  ex- 
cept In  New  York  City,  where  hours  for 
primaries  are  3  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  (election 
law,  sec.  191  (2)  (Thompson.  1939)).  E'.ec- 
tors  entitled  to  vote  who  are  in  the  polling 
place  at  or  before  the  time  fixed  by  law  for 
th-  closing  of  the  polls  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  (ibid.,  sec.  207  (41). 

North  Carolina:  6:30  a.  m  to  6:30  p.  m..  In 
all  primary  and  general  elections.  Including 
all  local  and  municipal  elections  (laws  1941, 
ch    222). 

North  Dakota:  9  a.  m.  to  7  p  m.  at  all 
elections,  general  and  primary  (Comp.  Laws 
Ann.  (supp.  1925).  sees.  868,  983). 

Ohio:  6  30  a.  m.  to  6:30  p.  m  ,  unless  there 
are  voters  waiting  In  line  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots, in  which  case  the  polls  shall  be  kept  open 
until  the  waiting  voters  have  voted  (Code 
Ann.  (Throckmorton,  1940),  sec.  4785-123). 
Same  hours  for  primaries  (ibid  .  sec  478S  67) . 
Oklahoma:  All  elections,  8  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  m  ;  m  first-class  cities  and  In  all  precincts 
surrounding,  bounding,  or  adjoining  them, 
8  a  m.  to  7  p  m.  (stat.  (Harlow.  Supp  1940), 
sec.  5726).  Notice  of  primary  must  state 
hours  of  opening  and  closing  the  polls  (stat. 
(Harlow,  1931),  sec.  5757). 

Oregon:  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  In  all  gen- 
eral, special,  and  Presidential  elections 
(Comp  Laws  Ann.  (1940).  sec.  81-1604). 
General  election  laws  applicable  to  primaries 
(ibid.,  sec  81-301). 

Pennsylvania:  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m..  In  all 
primaries  and  elections.  At  the  hour  of 
closing  the  polls,  all  qualified  electors  who 


have  already  qualified,  and  are  Inside  the  en- 
closed space,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  and 
In  addition  thereto,  not  more  than  10  quali- 
fied voters  who  are  in  the  polling  place  out- 
side the  enclosed  space  waiting  to  vote,  if 
found  qualified  (laws  1937.  No.  820  (election 
law),  sees.  1205,  1220  (e)). 

Rhode  Island:  Specific  hours  for  opening 
and  closing  the  polls  In  each  of  39  cities  and 
towns  are  prescribed  by  the  statute.  Open- 
ing hours  range  from  5:30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m  ; 
closing  hourp  from  5  p  m.  to  10  p.  m.  (Gen. 
Laws  Ann.  1938),  sees.  10-11). 

S<iuth  Carolina :  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m :  In 
cities  of  Charleston  and  Columbia.  8  a.  m. 
to  6  p  m..  In  general  elections.  (Laws  1940 
No.  900).  Same  hours  for  primaries,  with  a 
number  of  specific  exceptions  in  favor  of  the 
6  p.  m.  closing  hour  (Code  (Mlchle.  1932. 
supps    1934.  1936,  1938),  sec    2365). 

South  Dakota:  8  a  m.  to  5  p  m..  in  general 
elections  (code  (1939).  sec.  16  1201).  Same 
hours  in  primaries  (Ibid,  sees.  16.0202, 
16  0222). 

Tennessee:  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  In  cities 
with  a  population  of  15.000  and  over,  9  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m.  (Code  (Williams,  Shannon,  Harsh. 
1932) .  sec.  2090) .  Same  hours  specifically  for 
primaries  (laws  1937,  1st  Ex..  No.  2,  sec  2, 
No    3.  sec.  3). 

Texas:  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  In  counties 
having  a  population  of  150.000  or  more;  8 
a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  In  other  counties.  Applicable 
to  all  elections,  general,  special,  or  primary 
(Stat.  (Vernon,  1936)   art    2930). 

Utah:  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  but  If  the  full 
board  of  elections  shall  not   attend  and  It 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  electors  present  to 
appoint   Judges    to   conduct   the    election   as 
provided  by  law.  the  election  may  commence 
at  any  hour  before  the  time  for  closing  the 
polls    shall   arrive    (Rev.   Stat.   Ann.    (1933). 
sec.    25-1-13).     In    primaries,   7    a.   m.    to    7 
p.  m.,  with  provision  permitting  temporary 
recess  for  taking  meals  or  for  other  purposes, 
provided  that  no  more  than  one  Judge  shall  at 
any  time  be   absent  from  the  polling  place 
(Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Supp.  1939),  sec.  25-4-33). 
Vermont:   10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m..  but  towns 
may.  at  annual  March  meeting,  vote  to  call 
meeting   at  6  a.   m.     For  primary  elections, 
10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  but  If  at  the  closing  hour 
there  are  any  qualified  voters  at  the  polling 
place  desiring   to  vote   who  have   not   been 
able  to  do  so,  the  polls  shall  be  kept  open 
long  enough  to  allow  those  present  a  reason- 
ably opportunity  to  vote   (laws  1935,  No.  8. 
amended  by  Laws  1939,  Nos.  4,  8) . 

Virginia:  Sunrise  to  sunset,  at  "all  elec- 
tions "  (Code  Ann.  (Mlchle  &  Sublett,  1936) 
sec.  152). 

Washington:  8  .a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  at  all 
elections  where  national.  State,  county  or 
municipal  officers  are  elected  (Code  Ann. 
(Pierce,  1933)  sec.  2209).  Same  hours  for 
primaries.  If  at  the  hoiu-  of  closing  there  are 
any  electors  In  the  polling  place  desiring  to 
vote,  and  who  are  qualified  to  do  so,  and 
who  have  not  t>een  able  to  do  so  since 
appearing  at  the  polling  place,  the  polls  shall 
be  kept  open  reasonably  long  enough  after 
the  hour  of  closing  to  allow  such  persons  to 
vote  (ibid.  sec.  2239). 

West  Virginia:  6:30  a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.. 
at  every  primary,  general  or  special  election 
(laws  1941  eh.  44  sec.  16). 

Wisconsin:  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  at  general 
election.  In  all  cities  of  10,000  Inhabitants 
or  more,  except  In  first-class  cities;  In  any 
second-  or  third-class  city  the  governing 
body  may  by  ordinance  fix  the  hours  between 
7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.;  In  first-class  cities,  7  a.  m. 
to  8  p.  m.;  In  fourth-class  cities  and  vlUages. 
9  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.  Any  voter  awaiting 
his  turn  to  vote,  whether  within  the  polling 
booth  or  In  the  line  outside  the  booth  at 
the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  polls,  shaU 
be  permitted  to  vote.  In  cities  of  the  fourth 
class  and  In  villages  the  city  council  or  vil- 
lage board  may  extend  the  time  during 
which  the  polls  shall  remain  open  to  an 
boiur  not  earlier  than  6  a.  m.  nor  later  than 


6  p.  m.,  but  public  notice  must  Xx  given  of 
such  change.  In  towns,  the  hours  shall  be 
from  9  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  except  that  the 
town  board  may  extend  the  time  to  an  hour 
not  earlier  than  6  a.  m.  and  not  later  than 
8  p.  m.,  notice  to  be  given  of  any  such  ex- 
tension at  least  30  days  before  the  election 
by  publication  In  a  newspaper  If  there  be 
one  in  the  town,  city,  or  village  once  a  week 
for  3  successive  weeks,  and  If  there  be  none, 
by  posting  such  notice  In  three  public  places 
therein  (Stat.  (1941),  sec.  6.35).  In  all  cities 
where  voting  Is  done  exclusively  by  the  \jse  of 
voting  machines,  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  (ibid., 
sec.  11.07).  Notice  of  primary  shall  sUte 
hours  at  which  polls  shall  be  opened  and 
closed  In  the  precinct  where  the  notice  la 
posted  (Ibid.,  sec.  5.04). 

Wyoming:  As  aoon  as  possible  after  0  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m.,  at  all  general  and  prlmsoy  elec- 
tions (Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Courtrlght,  Supp 
1940),  sec.  36-616,  sec.  36-1314). 
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HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

OF    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1943 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  George  Gallup,  entitled  "Low  Voting 
Turn-out  of  War  Workers  Poses  Serious 
Problem  for  Democrats." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  GALLtrp  Poll— Low  Voting  ToaH-oirr  or 

War  Workiks  Poses  Skriotjs  PaOBLin  fob 

Democrats 
(By  George  Gallup,  Director,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton.  N.  J.,  May  11.— One  of  the  big- 
gest problems  facing  the  Democrata  in  the 
1944  election  is  how  to  get  the  workers  in  the 
country's  defense  factories  to  vote. 

Last  November  the  Democratic  Party  stil- 
fered  from  an  absenteeism  at  the  polls  far 
more  acute  than  Industry  suffers  at  the  work 
benches.  War  workers  stayed  away  from  the 
voting  booths  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
average  for  the  cotmtry  outside  the  South, 
which  is  one  reason  why  the  Democrats  lost 
48  seats  In  the  Hotise  In  the  congressional 
elections. 

rirrr-iicHT  percent  did  not  vote 

On  the  basis  of  a  series  of  Institute  surveys 
among  war  workers  culminating  last  week  In 
an  intensive  study  of  five  main  war-produc- 
tion areas— Detroit,  Buffalo-Cleveland,  Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore, New  England,  and  Cali- 
fornia— It  Is  possible  to  estimate  the  1942 
turnout  among  war  workers  as  follows: 

Voting  turn-out  among  war  workers: 

Voted  in  1942 .percent..     42 

Did  not  vote  In  1942 do 68 

New  Deal  strength  Is  so  heavily  concen- 
trated In  the  working  classes  that  nonvoUng 
among  those  classes  could  have  the  most  se- 
rious consequences  for  Democratic  candi- 
dates If  It  persists  to  the  same  degree  In  1944 
as  it  did  m  1942. 

The  extent  to  which  labor  unions  them- 
selves are  becoming  aware  of  the  turn-out 
problem  among  their  ranks  Is  revealed  In  ttoe 
recent  action  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  In  Iowa. 

Labor  leaders  In  that  SUte  are  reported  to 
have  developed  and  approved  a  plan  by  which 
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no   one   else   knows.      If   anyone   knew   with 
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How  Long  Will  Our  Corn  Last? 


union  dues  would  be  Increased  5  or  10  cents  a 
month,  and  the  money  us^d  to  pay  bonuses 
to  members  If  they  vote  on  election  days. 

Among  defense  workers  the  evidence  shows 
that  those  who  stayed  away  from  the  polls  In  | 
1»42  Included  a  much  hiKher  percentage  of 
Democrat*  than  those  who  actually  voted. 
That  Is  why  the  Democratic  Party  will  un- 
doubtedly make  evtry  possible  eHort  to  see 
that  defense  workers,  particularly  those  who 
did  not  vote  last  time,  get  to  the  polls  In  1944. 

SIXTY -THREE    PERCENT    FAVOR    DEMOCRATS 

Of  those  who  voted  lafit  November.  63  per- 
cent say  they  plan  to  vote  Democratic  next 
year  Of  those  who  failed  to  vote  last  Novem- 
ber, a  much  higher  proportion — 74  percent — 
favor  the  Democrats  for  1944. 

This  Is  shown  In  tabular  form  as  follows: 

Present  party  preference  of  war 

workers  who  voted  In  1942:  Percent 

Democratic 63 

Republican 37 

Present  party  preference  of  war  workers 
who  did  not  vote  In  1942: 

Democratic 74 

Republlciin 26 

There  were  a  number  of  reaJsous  to  account 
for  the  nonvoting  In  1942.  Workers  in  In- 
dustry were  In  many  cases  too  bu.-y  to  get  to 
the  polls,  and  many  who  had  migrated  to  de- 
fense centers  after  Pearl  Harbor  were  Ineligi- 
ble to  vote  In  the  new  community  because  of 
residential  qualifications  for  voting. 

Whereas  approximately  50.000.000  persons 
throui^hout  the  country  voted  for  President 
In  1940.  the  total  vote  cast  only  2  years  later 
In  the  1942  congressional  elections  was  only 
28.000.000. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  article  by  Russ  Cunningham  en- 
titled "How  Long  Will  Our  Com  Last?", 
published  in  the  Prairie  Parmer  of  Illi- 
nois, the  issue  of  April  17.  1943.  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    Long    Will    Ou«    Corn    Last?  —  We  rk 

Using  7  Bushels  for  Evert  5  We  Raise 

(By  Russ  Cunningham) 

Corn  supplies  are  disappearing  so  rapidly 
Uiat  an  acute  feed  crisis  looms  ahead.  We 
are  using  corn  far  more  rapidly  than  we 
can  produce  It — using  7  bushels  for  every 
S  we  produce. 

P^rmers  are  beginning  to  ask.  "How  long 
will  our  corn  last?" 

A  Prairie  Farmer  survey  reveals  some  farm- 
ers already  are  out  of  corn.  Others  expect 
to  buy  heavily  during  the  next  few  months. 
Corn-importing  districts  of  Indiana  and 
southern  nilnols.  as  well  as  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  will  face  a  crisis  long  before  our 
new  ltK3  crop  Is  ready.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  districts  which  depend  on  the  sur- 
plus com  areas  of  nilnoLs  and  Iowa.  Short- 
age of  protein  feeds  to  supplement  corn  is 
causing  com  to  disappear  more  rapidly. 

Prairie  Farmer's  survey  further  reveals  that 
eonslderable  corn  still  Is  stored  on  farms  in 
the  cash  com  area.  But  this  com  is  not 
moving  and  will  not  move  to  market  under 


present  prices.  The  huge  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  reserve  stocks  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Many  Illinois  counties  have  no 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  com  left  In 
their  fteel  bins.  Onlv  a  little  over  8,000,- 
000  bushels  remain  In  Illinois. 

ANALYZE  WHOLE  STTOATION 

In  conducting  the  survey.  Prairie  Farmer 
first  analyzed  our  national  corn  stocks  and 
supplies,  rate  of  corn  cuiiiiumptlon,  and  the 
feed  situation  In  general.  Last  year  we  had 
the  greate.st  corn  crop  In  history,  the  huge 
total  of  3,175000.000  bushels.  Lust  October 
1.  our  carry-over  of  old  stocks  was  423.000.000 
bushels. 

Our  biggest  carry-over  was  In  1939,  when 
we  had  550.000,000  bushels.  Since  that  time 
the  number  of  livestock  has  Increased  so  that 
each  ye;ir  the  carry-over  has  dwindled,  lu 
spite  of  last  year's  tremendous  crop,  statl.s- 
ticlans  believe  our  carry-over  October  1  will 
be  less  than  400,000,000  bushels. 

That  400  000.000-bushel  carry-over  looks 
like  a  lot  of  corn,  but  actually  it  represents 
only  about  a  5-week  supply  at  our  present 
rate  of  consumption.  In  October,  November, 
and  December  last  year  we  used  more  than 
1,000.000,000  bushels  of  corn — an  average  of 
350,000,000  bushels  a  month.  Spread  out 
over  a  monthly  basis,  our  huge  crop  of  1942 
will  only  average  266.000,000  bushels  a  month. 

With  these  figures  representing  our  na- 
tional feeding  picture,  Prairie  Farmar  turned 
to  our  own  corn  and  hog  farmers  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois  to  find  out  exactly  what  local 
conditions  existed.  Three  separate  surveys 
were  taken.  One  covered  surplus  corn  pro- 
ducers and  Included  farmers  who  each  year 
market  corn.  Another  Included  Illinois  hog 
producers  who  farm  in  the  surplus-corn  area, 
and  who  each  year  market  hi  gs.  The  third 
covered  Indiana  hog  producers  where  many 
need  to  Import  corn.  In  addition,  elevator 
men  were  contacted  and  asked  for  comments 
In  the  cash -corn  area.  All  men  are  average 
farmers.  The  survey  Is,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
fair  and  accurate  cross-section. 

Here's  what  these  survey.?  revesd: 

SURPLtre   CORN   rARMEBfl 

These  farmers  itlll  have  considerable  corn 
on  their  farms.  Some  will  be  moved  this 
summer,  but  not  much.  The  percentage  will 
be  far  leas  than  usual  because  many  of  them 
plan  to  substantially  expand  their  feeding 
operations.  Most  of  this  group  will  hold 
their  corn  until  they  are  as-sured  a  1943  crop. 

Nearly  all  of  them  are  dissatisfied  witli 
present  local  prices — from  81  to  94  cents  a 
bushel  as  compared  to  the  Chicago  celling 
price  of  $1  02  for  No.  2  yellow  corn.  They 
know  they  can  transfer  tibls  corn  into  pork 
by  feeding  It  to  hogs  and  get  $1.50  a  bushel. 
Their  financial  condition  Is  sound,  and  there 
will  be  little  distressed  selling. 

The  first  100  farmers  rej-ort  they  usually 
market  an  average  of  3.738  bushels  each. 
They  new  have  an  average  of  2.265  ^U8'hel8  on 
each  farm.  Sixty-three  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  sell  all  or  most  of  their  corn,  but  they 
want  a  farm  parity  price;  14  are  rather  de- 
termined to  hold  until  prices  are  stronger 

Answering  the  question.  "At  what  price  will 
you  sell?  '  some  said,  "Celling  prices  this  sum- 
mer." Several  mentioned  tl.  On  an  average, 
tl  ey  wanted  $1  02  a  bushel. 

Fifty  said  they  would  feed  part  of  their 
surplus  to  hogs,  and  23  plan  to  Include  cattle, 
They'll  buy  feeders,  will  have  sows  for  sum- 

mer  farrow,  or  already  have  substantially  in- 
creased their  livestock. 

nxiNon  HOC  PRooucras 

As  a  group.  Illinois'  hog  producers  will 
need  to  buy  corn  before  their  new  crop  is 
ready.  They  don't  expect  a  feed  crisis  be- 
cause theyll  buy  from  their  netght>ors  They 
also  have  expanded  their  feeding  operations. 
They  plan  to  plant  an  average  of  104  acres 
of  com  this  year  as  compared  to  90  acres  last 
year. 

Of  the  81  farmers  who  answered  the  surrey, 
23  tiBually  have  to  buy  corn  to  tide  them 


over.  28  break  even  on  their  corn  suppllea 
and  the  remaining  30  wUl  have  63.800  bushel* 
of  corn  to  seU.  The  23  who  usually  have  to 
buy  corn,  plus  8  more  wlio  increased  their 
livestock  above  their  normal  feeding  balance, 
will  have  to  buy  68,800  bushels.  Thus  this 
group  will  not  have  enough  corn. 

INDIANA   HOG   PRODUCERS 

This  group  can  i>e  considered  representa- 
tive of  feeders  of  other  States  who  depend 
on  Illinois'  and  Iowa  s  big  surplus  corn  area 
for  a  large  share  of  their  feed.  Some  of 
these,  too.  depend  on  hominy  feed  or  other 
processed  corn  byproducts  for  a  large  part  of 
theu-  feed  supplies. 

This  group  is  rapidly  becoming  conscious 
of  the  feed  situation,  as  is  sliown  in  their 
plans  to  Increase  their  corn  acresge  12  per- 
cent. In  addition  to  increases  m  other  special 
crops,  such  as  soybeans,  tomatoes,  and  peas. 
(The  State  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency 
survey  made  more  than  a  month  ago  shows 
they  Intend  to  Increase  their  corn  acreage 
10  percent  )  Indiana's  hog  producers,  be- 
lieving that  our  huge  national  corn  crop  last 
year  would  supply  them  with  ample  feed, 
boosted  their  number  of  sows  to  farrow  to 
36  percent  over  last  spring. 

Of  the  163  farmers  who  reported  to  Bill 
Renshaw.  Indiana  held  editor.  57  normally 
produce  enough  corn,  but  106  normally  have 
to  buy  corn  or  a  substitute  to  tide  them  over 
until  the  new  crop  comes  on. 

Only  3  of  the  106  says  they  already  have 
bought  enough  feed  supplies.  Tlie  remaining 
103  e.'^tlmate  they  will  need  an  average  of 
3,270  bushels  of  corn  before  October  1. 
Last  year  112  had  to  buy  corn  before  Oc- 
tober 1. 

These  163  farmers  had  about  80  acres  of 
corn  each.  This  year  they  intend  to  plant 
about  92  acres  each.  Last  spring  they  had  an 
average  of  19.5  sows  and  this  spring  they're 
having  26  5  sows  to  farrow 

A  good  share  of  the  125,000,000  bushels  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  feed  wheat 
went  to  Indiana  feeders,  and  they  will  be 
heavy  buyers  of  the  additional  lOO.OOO.OOO 
bushels  recently  released  Most  of  the  In- 
diana hog  feeders  are  willing  to  feed  wheat 
to  help  supplement  corn;  however,  18  said 
they  would  not  feed  wheat. 

In  rcund  flguree  we  had  a  billion  bushels 
of  wheat  on  hand  January  1  Canada  had 
half  as  much.  Just  how  much  of  this  will  be 
available  for  feeders,  of  course,  Is  not  known. 

No  Immediate  hope  can  be  found  In  the 
protein  feed  situation.  The  newly  organized 
Feed  Industry  Council  estimates  our  protein 
feed  needs  for  the  year  at  11.000,000  tons,  and 
the  available  supply  at  6  000.000  tons,  or  a 
shortage   of   2.000.000    tons. 

Yet.  livestock  feeding  has  become  so  spe- 
cialized that  proteins  are  vitally  Important  in 
balancing  feed  programs.  Most  feeders  know 
that  an  ample  supply  of  proteins,  particularly 
animal  proteins,  will  cut  their  corn  consump- 
tion In  half.  Thus,  as  protein  supplies  di- 
minish, com  consumption  will  Increase  in 
proportion. 


Increaseil  Price  of  Oil  Demanded  To  Aid 
in  Effective  Prosecation  of  War  and  To 
Prevent  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


or   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Wednesday.  May  12. 194S 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Spe&ker.  I  har* 
introduced  today  the  following  resolu« 


tion.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency: 
House  Resolution  233 

•Whereas  oil  is  one  of  the  principal  weapons 
Of  warfare  and  the  success  of  a  modern  army 
depends  as  much  on  oil  as  on  food.  Sixty 
percent  of  all  cargoes  going  to  foreign  battle 
Ironts  Is  oil.  The  amount  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts shipped  to  war  fronts  during  the  first  12 
months  of  this  war  equals  80  times  the 
amount  of  oil  and  oil  products  shipped  to  war 
Jronts  the  first  12  months  of  World  War  No.  1; 
and 

Whereas  It  has  recently  come  to  our  atten- 
tion that  war  planes  have  been  grounded  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  100-octane  gas;  it  takes 
4  barrels  of  crude  oU  to  make  1  barrel  of  100- 
cctane  aviation  gasoline,  whereas  less  than 
2  barrels  of  crude  are  required  to  make  1  bar- 
rel of  ordinary  commercial  motor  gasoline 
that  is  normally  used  in  automobiles  and 
trucks.  In  order  to  have  sufficient  oil  for  the 
running  of  the  war  and  a  diminished  civilian 
supply,  It  will  be  necessary  for  1  major  oil 
field  to  be  discovered  each  week,  a  field  that 
will  produce  30.000.000  barrels  of  oU.  as  it 
will  require  30,000.000  barrels  to  supply  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  war  and 
civilian  economy  for  1  week;  and 

Whereas  discoveries  in  recent  years  have 
produced  less  oil  than  the  average  prevloiis 
periods.  As  example,  in  1939-41  wildcat  wells 
were  drilled  in  Texas  (46  percent  of  the  oil 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in 
Texas)  for  an  Increase  of  30  percent  In  the 
2.263  exploration  efforts  of  the  3  preceding 
years,  but  the  amount  of  oil  added  to  the 
Nation's  known  store  was  73  percent  less  in 
1939-41  than  in  the  1936-38  period  because 
the  average  volume  of  new  oil  per  well  was 
216000  barrels  in  1939-41  whereas  it  was 
806.000  tiarrels  per  well  in  1936-38;  and 

Whereas  we  must  drill  4  times  as  many 
wildcat  wells  as  we  have  in  the  past  to  even 
keep  pace  with  ordinary  demands.  War  de- 
mands may  amount  to  as  much  as  1,000,000 
barrels  a  day,  considering  ovir  allies  and  lend- 
lease  aid  to  them  In  the  form  of  oil  and  oU 
products.  In  the  United  States  there  should 
be  7.500  wildcat  wells  drUled  this  year  and 
equal  numbers  In  1944  and  1945,  and  in  order 
to  get  more  oil  In  1945  we  must  Increase  the 
price  now  and  start  the  process  that  takes 
2  or  3  years  to  bring  results;  and 

Whereas  ths  price  of  oU  today  governs  ihe 
rate  of  discoveries  2  or  3  years  hence.  Every 
flying  plane  requires  50  gallons  of  gaaollne 
per  hour  per  motor.  A  4-motor  plane  re- 
quires 200  gallons  per  hour.  Some  of  the  re- 
cent raids  on  Oermany  required  over  1.000.000 
gallons  of  high-octane  aviation  gasoline 
for  each  raid.  The  average  production  of  oil 
wells  is  14  barrels  per  day;  there  are  400.000 
oU  wells  In  the  United  SUtes.  It  requiies 
the  production  of  14  average  oil  wells  to  keep 
one  4-motor  t)omber  flying  10  hours  pH;r  day; 
and 

Whereas  if  the  present  pwlicy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  price  of  oil  Is  not  changed 
quickly,  production  of  oil  will  continue  to 
be  greatly  slowed  down,  which  will  not  only 
deprive  our  civilian  population  of  oil  for  es- 
sential requirements  but  will  probably  cause 
a  national  disaster.  In  that  such  failure  to 
Increase  production  of  oil  will  Jeopardize  cur 
entire  war  effort;  in  addition,  if  the  price  of 
oil  Is  not  increased,  a  few  major  oil  com- 
panies will  in  the  near  future  own  practically 
all  of  the  oil  business  In  the  United  Statts; 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  disclosed  recently  that 
a  few  companies  during  the  psist  2  years  have 
greatly  increased  their  holdings  and  now  ov.-n 
and  control  71  percent  of  the  entire  oil  bxisl- 
ness  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  did  en 
May  27.  1941.  declare: 

"Oae  of  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
national-defense    program    which    must    be 


made  on  the  basis  of  cur  petroleUta  defeupe 
I>ollcy  in  the  unlimited  national  emergency 
declared  on  May  27,  1941,  Is  the  development 
and  utilization  with  maximum  efficiency  of 
our  petroleum  resources  and  our  facilities, 
present  and  future,  for  making  petroleum 
products  available,  adequately  and  continu- 
oiisly,  In  the  proper  forms,  at  the  proper 
places,  and  at  reasonable  prices  to  meet  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs;"  and 
Whereas  the  President  further  stated  on 

May  27.  1941: 

■Some  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
now  confronted  and  which  require  immedl-  i 
ate  action  are:  The  proper  development,  pro- 
duction, and  utilization  of  those  reserves  of  | 
crude  oils  and  natural  gas  that  are  of  strate- 
gic Importance  both  In  quality  and  location; 
elimination  of  reduction  of  cross  hauling 
of  petroleum  and  its  products  and  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  facilities  and 
of  methods  by  which  more  efficient  use  can 
be  made  of  existing  transportation  and  store 
facilities;  balancing  refining  operations  to 
secure  the  maximum  yields  of  specific  prod- 
ucU  with  full  consideration  for  requirements, 
the  most  economical  use  of  the  raw  materltls 
and  efficiency  of  production  and  distribution, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  drilling  of  unnec- 
essary wells  in  proven  fields  and  of  other  un- 
necessary activities  and  equipment;"  and 

Whereas  the  President  did  on  May  27,  1941, 
appoint  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes  Petro- 
leum Coordinator  for  National  Defense  and 
on  December  2.  1942,  the  President,  by  Execu- 
tive order,  made  the  Honorable  Harold  L. 
Ickes  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  and 
charged  him  with  the  duty  of  recommending 
policies  that  would  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  petroleum  for  military  or  other  essential 
uses;  and 

•Whereas  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes  did 
on  April  7,  1943,  In  a  letter  to  Price  Ad- 
ministrator, Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  make  a 
recommendation  that  the  price  of  crude  oil 
be  Increased  in  order  to  assure  adequate  pro- 
duction, stating: 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  will  consider  to 
be  the  effect  upOn  other  prices  of  a  rise  in 
crude  oil  prices  which,  when  translated  into 
products,  win  amount  to  less  than  1  cent 
per  gallon.  That  Is  a  matter  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  your  Judgment  rather  than 
mine.  So  far  as  the  consumers  of  petroleum 
products  are  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  they 

prefer  moderate  prices  and  adequate  supplies 
for  the  long  pull  rather  than  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  artificially  low  prices  now  with 
rldiculoualy  high  prices  and  scarcity  a  very 
little  later.  Measured  in  terms  of  our  oil 
supply — the  task  entrusted  to  me — I  am  not 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
risking  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  when  after  crude-oil 
prices  had  been  rigidly  frozen  and  cur  reserves 
depleted,  crude-oil  prices  rose  to  »3.50  and 
even  »4.30  per  barrel  and  im taxed  gasoline  to 
25  or  30  cents  per  gallon.  Moreover,  had 
that  war  lasted  but  a  little  longer,  the  oil 
shortage  might  then  have  made  it  difficult  to 
supply  the  armed  forces  with  enough  oil. 
The  possibility  of  such  difficulty  in  this  war. 
if  it  be  long  protracted,  is  a  risk  that  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

"Actually,  it  Is  relatively  unimportant 
whether  presently  known  reserves  total 
20.000.000.000  barrels  as  the  industry  recently 
has  estimated,  or  somewhat  more,  as  our  sur- 
veys show.  Neither  amount  can  be  produced 
In  toto  In  less  than  half  a  century.    Neither 

amount  is  capable  of  sustaining  withdrawals 
at  the  rate  of  1,400,000,000  barrels  annually 
much  beyond  the  present  year.  What  is 
worse.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  produce  ex- 
isting fields  in  excess  of  efficient  engineering 
rates,  ultimately  recoverable  reserves  will 
have  to  be  'corrected'  downward  as  they  have 
b3en  'corrected'  upward. 

"You  may  ask  how  much  of  a  price   In- 
crease Is  required  to  rectify  these  conditions. 
;    I  do  not  know  exactly  and  I  am  quite  certain 


no  one  else  knows.  If  anyone  knew  with 
mathematical  exactitude,  finding  and  pro- 
ducing oil  would  not  involve  such  enormous 
:lsk8.  But  this  I  do  know — an  increase  In 
price  makes  It  fconomlcally  possible  to  in- 
crease recoverable  reserves  (1)  by  postjKinlng 
the  date  of  abandonment  of  thousands  of 
pumping  wells,  (2)  by  the  installation  of 
more  and  better  secondary  recovery  equip- 
ment. (3)  by  drilling  edge  properties  and  so- 
called  marginal  locations,  and  (4)  by  attract- 
ing venture  capital  from  both  within  and 
without  the  petroleum  industry  to  undertake 
th'jt  greatest  risk  of  all.  exploring  for  new 
fields.  Of  course,  material,  labor,  and  other 
costs  have  risen  In  the  producing  branch  of 
the  oil  industry.  With  the  introduction  of 
overtime,  necessitated  by  the  48-hcur  week, 
l&hoT  costs  will  rise  still  further.  Such  fac- 
tors as  these  can  be  more  or  less  exactly 
measured.  But  none  of  these  items  of  added 
cost,  however  much  they  can  and  do  Justify 
some  increase  In  crude-oil  prices.  Is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  declining  rates 
of  discovery  and  increasing  demands. 

"My  present  recommendation  of  an  In- 
crease in  the  price  ceilings  for  crude  oil  may 
be  too  little,  but  strictly  from  an  oil  stand- 
point, I  am  confident  that  It  is  not  too  much. 
•  •  •  Accordingly,  in  order  the  better  to 
solve  the  problems  of  local  shortages  arising 
from  the  disruption  of  normal  methods  of 
transportation,  it  would  seem  desirable  for 
some  crudes  in  some  areas  to  be  advanced 
more  than  35  cents  per  barrel,  and  in  other 
cases  less.  Here  actual  differentials  based  on 
reasonable  exact  formulas  can  be  worked  out 
between  our  respective  offices  with  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  Industry";  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 
Price  Administrator,  has  declined  to  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator for  War  and  increase  the  price  of 
oil.  giving  as  one  of  his  reasons  that  such  a 
price  Increase  wovild  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
President's  "hold  the  line"  order  on  prices 
which  was  Issued  AprU  8,  1943;  and 

Whereas  the  Second  Price  Control  Act,  ap- 
proved October  2.  1942,  Public  Law  No.  729. 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  provides:  "The 
President  may,  except  aa  otherwise  provided 
In  this  act.  thereafter  provide  for  making 
adjustments  with  respect  to  prices,  wages, 
and  salaries  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  aid  In  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 

war  or  to  correct  gross  inequities";   and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  House  did  on  the  20th  day  of  April 
1943,  after  thoroughly  Investigating  the  oil 
situation,  make  the  following  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  8am 
Ratbttrn: 

"That  Increased  effort  Is  needed  Immedi- 
ately in  order  to  forestall  the  serious  problem 
of  petroleum  shortage  now  evident. 

"That  the  present  price  of  crude  petroleum 
is  too  low  to  maintain  our  present  rate  of 
production  or  to  stimulate  fvffther  effort  to 
find  and  produce  new  and  additional  oU;  that 
price  ceUlngs  should  be  lifted  Immediately. 

"That  subsidies  and  bonuses  are  tmtried 
In  this  industry  and  unworkable  and  tinde- 
slrable  for  the  general  purposes  now  needed. 
"That  the  confusion  among  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  authority  over  pe- 
troleum problems  is  proving  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  successful  operation  of  this 
industry. 

"That  insufficient  effort  has  been  made  by 
those  in  authority  to  Injure  to  the  petroleum 
industry  necessary  prices,  necessary  materi- 
als with  which  to  operate,  and  essential  man- 
power to  maintain  the  petroleum  industry 
in  a  healthy  condition";  and 

Whereas  the  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  re- 
cently disclosed  that  in  order  for  oil  to  be 
at  a  parity  price  It  should  be  increased  pn 
average  of  58  cents  per  barrel:  Therefore  be 
it 
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Reaolvfd   That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Hou.se    I        The  name  of  the  speaker  was  EvTurrr  Mc-        :i   eemcsters   of   law.   he   decided   to   Join    the 
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bean-producing    region. 


It    has    two    small 


in  Consre^s — for  he  was  repeatedly  called  off 

tViA  flonr   hw  vlBltnrn  unri    tplenhnne   calls       In 


Inquired  at  the  War  Department  for  news 
of   B    vounir  cnn.«itltupnt   rpnort«»d   misslne   in 


the   cash   corn    area.     But   tnia   com   U   not 
moving  and  will  not  move  to  market  under 


Of  the  81  farmers  who  answered  the  survey. 
23  usually  have  to  buj  corn  to  tide  them 


Mr.  i'AiMAN.     Mr.  Bpealtcr.  I  hay« 
Introduced  today  the  following  resolu- 
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Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Hou.se 
uf  Representatives  that  the  Pre.sldent  In  pur- 
suance of  his  power  to  raise  prices  to  aid  in 
the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  and  the 
Federal  agencies  having  control  of  price  ceil- 
ings should  take  Immediate  action  to  raise 
the  celling  price  of  oil  to  at  least  an  average 
of  35  cents  per  barrel  a.s  recommended  by 
Petroleum  AdmlnLstrator  for  War.  the  Hon- 
orable Harold  L.  IcJces,  and  then  furthtr.  If 
necessary,  to  such  higher  price  as  will  be 
instrum.ntal  In  promoting  oil  exploration, 
development,  discoveries,  and  production  of 
.sufficient  oil  to  aid  In  the  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  as  well  as  the  necessary  do- 
mestic needs  of  our  people. 


II 


Congresiman:   A  Case  History 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  Fortune 
magazine. 

It  is  a  well-written  account  of  the  func- 
tioning of  Congress,  and  a  well-merited 
recognition  of  the  labor.s  and  the  con- 
tributions made  by  one  of  its  ablest 
Members. 

The  article  follows: 

CoNcacssMAN:  A  Case  Histort— A  Report 
ON  How  CoNcatss  Works,  and  How  It 
Might  Be  Made  To  Work  Better 
One  afternoon  last  October  a  hefty.  toiLsle- 
halred  Congressman  from  nilnois  stood  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  House, 
strode  forward  to  the  blue-carpeted  well  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum,  and  turned 
to  give  his  colleagues  some  hard-hitting  ad- 
vice. For  months  the  American  people  and 
press  had  been  lashing  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  with  abuse  and  ridicule  for  its  at- 
tempted "pension  grab,"  its  farm-bloc  greedi- 
ness. Its  subservience  to  the  administration 
on  the  Issue  of  labor  regulation.  Its  general 
record  of  fumbling  inaction  on  the  war. 
Leaders  of  Congress,  notably  Speaker  Sam 
RATBtntN.  had  fought  back  with  assertions 
that  the  criticism  was  wholly  unjustified. 
But  now  a  Congressman  was  standing  up  In 
Congress  to  say  that  the  criticism  was 
merited. 

He  waa  a  Republican,  but  he  had  not  a 
word  of  blame  to  lay  against  the  Democratic 
leadership.  His  shafts  were  directed  against 
Congress  Itself  as  a  working  body,  its  organi- 
zation and  Its  methods.  His  thesis:  "I  have 
not  heard  one  but  a  thousand  lamentations 
in  the  Well  of  this  Hoiise  over  the  years  rela- 
tive to  the  growing  power  of  the  Executive 
and  the  growing  power  of  the  governmental 
bureaus,  but  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  siav- 
Ishly  dependent  upon  those  bureau.s  today 
for  Information,  for  data,  for  advice,  for  guid- 
ance, for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  Con- 
gress has  no  instrumentality  or  weapon  of 
Its  own  for  such  Information.     •     •     • 

"On  the  7th  of  September  the  President 
said;  'You  do  It  or  I  will  ' 

"He  may  say  that  on  other  days  In  the 
future  and  If  he  has  the  Instrumentalities  at 
his  command  and  we  do  not.  then  there 
must  be  a  constant  growth  of  the  Exe-cutlve 
power  and  a  diminution  of  the  legislative 
pow.^r  until  that  thing  Is  corrected.  That  In 
my  Judgment  la  what  is  wrong  with  Congress 
today.- 


The  name  of  the  speaker  was  EJverett  Mc- 
KiNi.KY  DiBK&EN.  The  trend  that  he  was  dis- 
cussing got  Its  latest  and  greatest  Impetus 
Just  10  years  ago,  when  he  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  were  respectively  entering  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House.  The  swing  of 
the  political  pendulum  has  carried  Executive 
dominance  over  the  legi.'ilatlve  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  further  than  ever  be- 
fore The  trend  has  been  world-wide.  While 
the  United  States  Conpress  has  never  come 
near  sinking  to  thr  puppetry  of  the  German 
Reichstag  or  the  decay  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, the  trend  has  nonetheless  teen  un- 
mistakable in  America,  and  deeply  alarming 
to  all  lovers  of  reprc-entative  gc.vernment 

Since  the  Republican  gains  in  the  last  elec- 
tions, the  pendulum  has  begun  to  swing 
back.  Congrcs.s  gladly  follows  tlie  President's 
war  leadership.  But  It  has  stubbornly  op- 
pt)setl  him  in  domestic  matters,  notably  the 
Flynn  appointment  and  his  $25,000  salary- 
limit  flat.  And  It  Is  In  open  revolt  against 
the  President's  swollen  bureaucracy.  The 
new  Congress  was  barely  begun  when  move- 
ments got  under  way  to  che  k  on  adminis- 
trative spending,  efficiency,  and  unauthor- 
ized exercise  of  power. 

It  has  been  customary  to  blame  the  United 
State.s  governmental  trend  of  the  past  decade 
en:  (1)  an  overambitlou.s  President  and  ad- 
ministration; (2)  rubber-stamp  legislators 
willing  to  trade  their  votes  for  easy  rides  to 
reelection  on  the  coattails  of  a  popular  Presi- 
dent; (3)  the  crisis  of  depression.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  article  Is  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility that  much  of  the  fault  may  lie  not 
with  the  men  of  either  branch  but  with  the 
governmental  system,  specifically  with  the 
Internal  organization  and  working  hablla  of 
Congress. 

Though  the  Inquiry  concerns  Congress  as 
a  whole.  It  Is.  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and 
co'or.  presented  almost  wholly  in  terms  of  the 
life,  the  activities,  the  problenis.  and  the 
Ideas  of  Representative  Dirksen  This  does 
not  mean  that  Mr  Dirksen  Is  being  offered 
as  an  "average"  Congressman.  He  is.  In  fact, 
well  above  the  congressional  average  In  abliiy 
and  Industry.  Only  by  examining  the  baffle- 
ments that  hinder  an  extraordinarily  able 
and  hard-working  Congressman  can  evidence 
be  found  that  the  shortcomings  of  Congress 
spring  from  the  Inadequacies  of  its  organi- 
zation as  well  as  of  its  membcr.ship  But 
neither,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  Dirksen  a 
genius  or  eccentric;  he  Is  not  unrepresenta- 
tive cf  his  colleagues  He  is  a  big,  tough, 
shrewd,  and  hearty  fellow  who  loves  his  Job 
and  is  very  good  at  It. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  CONGRESSMAN 

Reformers  who  complain  because  the  Na- 
tion's "l>est "  citizens  do  not  go  to  Congress 
forget  that  the  peculiar  traits  and  talents 
of  the  much-abused  politician  are  Indispen- 
sable to  the  working  of  our  political  system. 
These  traits  and  talents — of  tact,  compro- 
mise, give  and  take,  persuasiveness,  aggres- 
siveness, grpgaricusness,  sensitivity  to  the 
public  mood— by  no  means  go  always.  If 
often.  In  combination  with  tlie  ability  to 
build  a  great  business,  or  write  a  great  judi- 
cial decision,  or  perform  a  great  laboratory 
exjjeriment.  And.  as  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
curious,  roundabout  road  that  took  EvEEtrr 
Dirksen  to  Congress,  political  talents  may 
turn  up  In  most  unlikely  place.s.  far  from  the 
beaten  pathf-  of  Who's  Who  In  America. 

S«jn  of  a  painter  and  decorator  who  died 
when  the  boy  was  five.  Dirksen  was  reared 
on  a  little  edge-of-tcwn  farm  In  Pekin,  111. 
(population  19.000).  After  high  sch' ol  he 
put  in  a  yeur  on  a  13-hour  night  shift  at  a 
local  factory  to  get  money  to  go  to  college. 
At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  he  worked 
variously  as  clerk  In  a  newspaper  office  (5 
hours  a  night.  29  nights  a  month),  as  a  law- 
yer's  assistant,  and  In  a  railroad  office.  On 
January  4.  1918.  his  22d  birthday,  alter  fin- 
ishing 2  years  of   undergraduate  study   and 


3  eemcjBters  of  law.  he  decided  to  Join  the 
Army.  He  was  mustered  out  2  years  later, 
having  risen  from  private  to  second  lieuten- 
ant aid  Ferved  17  months  overseas. 

So  far  Dirksen's  career  had  been  strictly 
in  the  ambitious,  up-from-poverty  American 
tradition.  But  now  he  st^emed  unable  to 
find  himself  He  was  groping  toward  his  real 
vocation  without  knowing  what  It  was.  First 
he  tried  his  hand  at  manufacturing  wash- 
ing machines,  but  he  couldn't  get  the  ma- 
terials and  so  gave  It  up.  Next  he  Rp?nt  3 
years  working  for  a  drainage  contractor. 
Then  he  went  Into  the  wholesale  bakery 
business  with  two  brothers,  one  his  twin 
He  was  still  in  that  business,  taking  his  turn 
at  kneading  the  dcugh  and  driving  tlie  truck, 
when  in  1932.  aged  thlrty-six.  he  ran  success- 
fully for  Congress. 

Republican  Dteksen  carried  his  district  In 
thnt  Democratic  landslide  year  by  almost 
precisely  the  same  plurality  (23.000)  as  did 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  had  laid  solid  foun- 
dations for  his  victory;  already  he  had  dis- 
covered what  he  was  meant  to  be.  Fluent 
and  mellow-voiced,  he  had  been  busy  making 
a  name  a.s  a  speaker.  Though  he  went  to 
work  in  the  bakery  at  4  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing except  Sunday,  he  never  missed  a  chance 
to  speak  nt  any  kind  of  lodge,  church,  school, 
or  club  affair.  He  had  been  chost-n  district 
commander  of  the  American  Legion.  And 
he  had  also  got  himself  elected  to  a  4-year 
part-time  Job  as  finance  commissioner  of 
his  home  town. 

A  CONGBESSMANS  OAT 

The  habit  of  long,  hard  work  that  he  ac- 
quired in  his  earlier  years  has  stood  Dirksen 
In  good  stead  since  coming  to  Congress  Dur- 
ing the  10  years  he  has  been  In  Washington, 
the  Con^'ressman's  Job  has  become  one  of 
the  most  grueling  in  the  world.  Tlie  spec- 
tacular spurt  in  the  growth  of  Government 
that  begun  In  1933  has  increased  the  Con- 
gressman's burdeiu  In  two  ways.  It  has 
brought  him  more  and  more  cries  for  help 
from  constituents  ensnarled  In  the  meahes 
of  National  Recovery  Administration  or  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency  or  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  or  the  Na- 
tional Lat)or  Relations  Board  or  Office  of  Price 
AdmlnLstratlon  or  War  Production  Board,  et 
al.  And  It  has  confronted  him  with  a  greater 
and  greater  range  of  complex  problems  that 
he  must  study  at  length  If  he  la  to  legislate 
Intelligently. 

Dirksen.  qulck-leamlng,  quick-thinking, 
quick-acting,  has  found  that  he  can  get 
through  his  work  only  by  taking  almost 
no  lime  out  from  it  except  for  sleep.  Mrs. 
Dirksen  and  their  14-year-old  daughter,  Joy. 
spend  much  of  the  year  back  home  In  Pekm. 
Dirksen  likos  good  company  and  good  whisky 
as  well  a.s  thr  next  man.  But  his  social  life 
consL'ta  almost  wholly  of  dinners  (e.  g.,  with 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers,  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  As.<k^)Cl,'.tion8) 
and  receptions  (e.  p.,  for  new  Congressmen, 
Mme.  Chiang)  in  the  line  of  duty  These 
average  2  nights  per  week.  Other  nlghu, 
when  the  Congressman  flnlches  his  work  on 
the  Hill  (Ubually  around  6:30  p.  m).  he 
repairs  to  his  suite  In  the  Mayfljwer  Hotel 
with  a  brief  case  bulging  with  bills,  reports 
of  hearings,  and  other  documents  to  be  read 
before  bedtime.  An  actual  record  of  one  of 
his  days  will  be  given  below.  But  first,  by 
way  of  necessary  background,  a  brief  de- 
scription  of  his  district. 

Consisting  cf  six  central  Dllnols  counties, 
the  Sixteenth  Illinois  district  is  as  diversified 
as  any  in  the  land,  being  about  half  urban 
and  half  rural  Its  metropolis  is  Peoria  (pop- 
ulation 105.000),  the  Nation's  distilling  capi- 
tal (Hiram  Walker.  Penn-Maryland.  United 
States  Industrial  Alcohol,  et  al  ),  and  one 
of  Its  leatling  transportation  centers  (14  rail- 
roads and  the  IlUnoLs  Waterway's  river  and 
rail  terminal).  Agriculturally,  It  Is  in  the 
heart  oX  the  Corn-Hog  Belt  and  is  a  big  soj- 
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authorities,  and  they  think  It  would  mean 
that  attention  would  be  given  the  case  If  the 
mattpr  In  nrp<;pntpd  hv  a  Conirrei-fiman." 


Is  that  bad?  Should  the  practice  some- 
how be  abolished?  The  quick  and  obvious 
answer  la  yes.     Yet  if  it  were,  who  then  would 


tees  In  each  Chamber  do  most  of  the  work, 
thus  overburdening  their  members  and  leav- 
ing the  rest  in  comparative  Idleness.    Time, 
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bean-producing    region.      It    has    two    small 
colleges. 

This  Is  the  way.  In  the  service  of  his  con- 
stituents and  of  the  Nation.  Congressman 
Dirksen  spent  a  day  last  month. 

Up  at  6:15  a.  m  .  he  walked  to  the  Carlton 
Hotel  for  a  7:15  breakfast  date  with  the  head 
of  the  industrial-relations  department  of  an 
Illinois  railroad.  Mainly  as  a  post-war  proj- 
ect, the  icad  hopes  to  get  a  lot  of  new  Indus- 
tries established  in  the  Peoria  dlstric*  and 
has  made  a  thorough  survey  of  its  resources. 
Fortunately  this  visitor  already  knew  a  good 
many  other  Interested  Government  officials, 
so  the  Congressman  did  not  have  to  take 
time  to  arrange  a  string  of  Interviews  for  him. 

Delayed  by  the  long  breakfast  session, 
Dirksen  arrived  at  his  office  In  the  Old  House 
Office  Building  at  8:45,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  behind  his  usual  time.  His  first  visitor, 
after  a  less-experienced  Congressman  seeking 
advice,  was  a  Chicago  businessman.  Chicago 
Is  outside  Dirksen  s  district,  but  p>eople  often 
feel  free  to  call  on  anyone  In  their  State's 
congressional  delegation.  This  one  wanted  to 
talk  about  hrme-loan  flnanclng  (Dirksen 
Is  trying  to  kill  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration) and  also  about  rent  control  on 
commercial  properties  In  connection  with  a 
bill  pending  before  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. Dirksen  pledged  "sustained  atten- 
tion" to  these  matters. 

On  the  heels  of  the  banker  came  a  distillers' 
representative,  worried  about  the  recent 
newspaper  story  that  liquor  consumption  was 
to  be  cut  99  percent  for  the  duration.  Dirk- 
sen promptly  called  Economic  Czar  Jimmy 
Byrnes,  with  whom  he  Is  on  first-name 
terms.  Byrnes  laughed,  said  there  was  noth- 
ing to  the  report,  and  promised  that  a  denial 
would  be  Issued. 

Meantime  conversation,  as  always,  was  be- 
ing continually  Interrupted  by  the  ringing 
of  the  telephone.  One  after  another,  four 
other  Congressmen  called  about  Items  In 
pending  bills  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  Duiksxn 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  members. 
Between-tlmes  throughout  the  day  Dirksen 
made  numerous  telephone  calls  of  his  own, 
among  them:  (1)  to  the  New  York  Times 
about  an  article  It  wanted  him  to  write;  (2) 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  get  ad- 
vance Information  for  a  constituent  on  her 
rating  In  a  recent  examination;  (3)  to  a 
fellow  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  about  a  pending  bill  that  would 
permit  Washington's  charitable  Institutions 
to  use  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter 
(Dirksen  was  against  It);  (4)  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  some  data  on  public  power 
that  he  could  expect  to  receive  In  about 
2  weeks. 

Next  visitor  was  a  college  trustee  worried 
about  what  would  happen  to  the  college 
unless  the  Army  or  Navy  selected  It  for  one 
of  their  training  programs.  Could  the  Con- 
gressman help?  The  Congressman  would  try. 
After  the  trustee  came  a  farm-organization 
representative  concerned  with  price  ceilings 
on  farm  commodities,  who  wanted  to  talk 
with  Jimmy  BjTnes,  another  official  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Board,  and  somebody 
In  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  The 
Congressman  arranged  the  appointments. 

Normally.  Dtucsen  spends  the  first  hour 
in  his  office  reading  and  answering  his  mall. 
But  having  lost  the  earlier  hour,  he  turned 
now  to  this  task  and  kept  at  It  until  12:15 
p  m.  Then,  In  the  outer  office  where  secre- 
tary and  8teno;;;rapher  work  and  visitors  wait, 
'  he  picked  up  two  postwar  planners  and  took 
them  over  to  the  Capitol  for  a  quick  lunch  In 
the  House  restaurant. 

The  dally  session  of  the  House,  which  nor- 
mally begins  at  noon,  had  been  under  way  for 
an  hour  when  Dirksen  arrived  on  the  floor. 
Debate  on  a  merger  of  Western  Union  and 
Pcstal  Telegraph  was  In  progress.  Dirksenb 
attendance  was  sporadic — the  normal  thing 


In  Congrpfs — for  he  was  repeatedly  called  off 
the  floor  by  visitors  and  telephone  calls.  In 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  messengers 
summoned  him  five  times.  Once  was  for  a 
visitor,  another  college  official  with  the  same 
worries  as  the  first.  Two  of  the  phone  calls 
were  from  Illinois,  one  to  announce  that  a 
college  president  would  arrive  next  morning, 
another  from  a  banker  who  wanted  an  ap- 
pointment with  Leo  Crowley,  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  A  third  call 
was  from  an  official  of  a  steel  company  in  his 
district,  come  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  his  lend-lease  quota  of  Ingots  and 
billets.  A  fourth  took  him  to  Union  Station, 
where  an  entraining  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration official  had  a  post-war  project  that  he 
was  Impatient  to  discuss.  In  addition,  the 
Congressman  had  to  drop  In  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  return  to  his 
office  for  a  little  talk  to  a  visiting  college  class 
In  political  science. 

The  telegraph  debate  was  succeeded  by  a 
fiery  one  on  renewing  the  Dies  committee  for 
another  2  years.  Dirksen,  not  much  inter- 
ested in  hearing  last  years  arguments  re- 
peated, occasionally  improved  his  time  by  re- 
tiring to  the  cloakroom  to  go  over  papers  In 
his  briefcase.  After  the  Dies  roll  call,  in 
which  he  voted  yea,  he  went  back  to  the  Office 
Building  and  stopped  by  briefly  at  the  office 
of  another  Congressman  from  Illinois  who  was 
giving  a  little  farewell  party  honoring  his 
secretary's  departure  for  the  Army. 

Back  in  his  own  office,  Dirksen  cleared  up 
details  of  dictating,  letter  signing,  and  tele- 
phoning, then  packed  his  briefcase  with  his 
evening's  reading.  He  reached  the  Mayflower 
at  7.  As  usual,  several  people  were  waiting 
to  buttonhole  him  in  the  lobby.  One  was 
Btlll  another  college  trustee,  two  more  were 
Navy  officers  on  confidential  business.  He 
also  stopped  for  a  chat  with  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
Harrison  Spangler.  about  liaison  between  the 
committee  and  the  O.  O.  P.  conthigent  In 
Congress.  Fed,  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves, 
hooked  on  his  spectacles,  and  settled  down  to 
read  a  file  on  the  Independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill.  After  a  brisk  walk  and  look  at 
the  evening  papers,  he  turned  out  the  lights 
at  11:20 — 17  hours  after  he  had  turned  them 
on.  Except  for  dinner  and  his  stop-off  at  the 
farewell  party  he  had  been  working  all  the 
time. 

For  busyness,  this  is  a  fair  sample  of 
Dirksen's  days.  But  it  falls  far  short  of 
covering  the  whole  range  of  his  activities  and 
problems.  Like  all  Congressmen,  he  goes 
most  mornings  to  a  meeting  of  one  of  his 
committees,  beginning  at  10.  (As  do  other 
major  committees.  Appropriations— probably 
the  hardest  working  of  the  lot — also  meets 
frequently  In  the  afternoons.)  On  an  aver- 
age of  30  times  a  month  he  goes  along  in 
person  to  Introduce  a  constituent  to  some 
government  official  and  help  thrash  out  the 
problem.  In  demand  as  a  Republican  speak- 
er, he  makes  a  good  many  appearances  every 
year  both  In  Illinois  and  around  the  country. 
He  also  spends  time  Investigating  Washing- 
ton's municipal  affairs  as  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

Here,  to  round  out  the  picture,  are  a  few 
things  that  Congressman  Dirksen  did  In  3 
days  preceding  the  day  described  above: 

Received  an  unofficial  visitor  with  Informa- 
tion about  the  Maritime  Commission's  buying 
and  selling  practices,  useful  to  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Invited  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard, 
by  telephone,  to  address  the  annual  dinner  of 
a  Peoria  club,  and  got  a  polite  declination. 
Last  year,  in  an  hour's  face-to-face  talk,  he 
persuaded  Leon  Henderson  to  speak  in  Peoria. 
At  the  request  of  a  representative  of  a 
powdered  and  compressed  food  organization. 
Important  in  his  district,  conferred  with  War 
Production  Board  about  getting  more  steel 
for  dehydration  machinery. 


Inquired  at  the  War  Department  for  news 
of  a  young  constituent  reported  missing  in 
action. 

Joined  the  rest  of  the  Illinois  congrerelonal 
delegation,  at  the  office  of  one  of  them.  In 
receiving  the  American  Legion  rehabilitation 
committee  from  their  State.  This  Is  an 
annual  affair.  This  year  the  Legionnaires, 
whose  veterans'  lobby  has  long  been  rated 
one  of  the  wiliest  and  greediest,  were  almost 
wholly  concerned  with  providing  adequate 
care  for  the  physical  and  mental  casualties 
of  this  war.  The  session  consisted  of  brief 
speeches,  sober  questions,  and  answers. 
There  were  drinks,  but  they  were  provided  by 
the  Congressman  who  played  host  to  the 
gathering,  not  by  the  lobbying  Legionnaires. 

Wrote  his  weekly,  the  Congressional  Front : 
Beginning  the  first  week  he  entered  Congress, 
and  never  having  missed  a  week  while  Con- 
gress was  in  session.  Congressman  Dirksen 
has  written  a  chatty,  nonpolltlcal  memo- 
randum of  two  or  three  mimeographed  pages 
consisting  of  brief  paragraphs  on  topics  of 
the  day.  The  city  newspapers  in  his  district 
use  It  on  occasion,  but  145  smaller  ones 
throughout  Illinois  print  It  faithfully. 

Telephoned  the  Review  Board  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  office  to  put  In  a  word  for 
a  constituent  who  had  been  court-martialed 
and  had  received  a  stiff  sentence. 

Telephoned  to  War  Production  Board  about 
restrictions  on  fireworks  manufacttire  and 
embodied  the  information  received  in  a  letter 
to  a  patriotic  society  at  home  that  wanted  to 
bold  a  celebration. 

Joined  the  other  six  members  of  a  subcom- 
mittee in  presenting,  explaining,  and  defend- 
ing this  year's  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill  to  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Spoke  several  times  on  the  floor  cf  the 
House  during  debate  on  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  appropriations  bill,  and  offered  two 
amendments  to  It.  one  rejected,  the  other 
adopted. 

letters  from  home 

Mall,  delivered  five  times  daily  In  the  House 
and  Senate  Office  Buildings,  bulks  large  In 
every  Congressman's  life.  Duxsen  normally 
gets  50  to  100  letters  a  day,  though  when  the 
public  Is  aroused,  as  over  Neutrality  Act  re- 
peal or  the  Supreme  Court  packing  plan,  he 
has  received  as  high  as  1,500  a  day.  Some 
Congressmen  consider  their  mall  a  time- 
wasting  nuisance  and  discourage  corre- 
spondence by  sending  curt  answers.  Dirksen 
enjoys  his  mail  and  thinks  it  Important.  He 
likes  to  know  what  his  constltuenU  are 
thinking. 

Congressional  mall  falls  into  6  classes:  (1) 
Letters  asking  for  help  In  getting  a  Job  or 
military  commission  or  in  dealing  with  some 
Government  agency;  (2)  those  asking  for  in- 
formation; (3)  those  asking  the  Congressman 
to  vote  for  or  against  a  specific  bill;  (4)  those 
offering  the  writer's  opinions  on  various 
aspects  of  current  affairs;  (5)  those  asking 
for  a  donation  to  some  organization  or  cause; 
(6)  handouts  from  Government  and  social 
agencies.  "Inspired"  mall,  organized  by  some 
high-pressure  lobby  and  aimed  at  affecting 
the  Congressman's  vote,  can  be  recognized  at 
a  glance.  Dirksen,  who  once  got  92  postcards 
all  Identically  worded  and  all  with  the  same 
word  misspelled,  pays  no  heed  to  this  kind. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  congressman 
Dirksen's  mall  received  during  the  few  days 
chronicled  above.    The  letters  were  from: 

The  relatives  of  a  Navy  man  recently  killed 
In  action,  asking  if  the  Congressman  could 
run  over  to  Annapolis  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  sailor's  safe-deposit  box  and 
sign  an  affidavit  on  its  contents.  (He  sent  his 
secretary.) 

A  Judge  asking  Dirkstn  to  help  get  a 
42-year-old    constituent   out    of    the    Army. 

"The  C brothers  would  much  appreciate 

your  piecing   these  facts  before  the   proper 
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send  out  into  the  fields  to  actually  see  what's 
going  on;  whether,  for  instance,  some  agency 


and  appropriate  money,  and  that's  all."    But 
in  1834.  In  a  speech  of  protest  against  an  act 
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authorities,  and  they  think  It  would  mean 
that  attention  would  be  given  the  case  II  the 
matter  Is  presotited  by  a  Congressman." 

A  woman  announcing ;  "We  are  in  need  of 
Information  concerning  production  In  the 
world.  This  request,  stiiggerlng  at  first 
glance,  was  easily  satisfied  by  sending  a  copy 
of  the  Statistical  Abstract. 

A  newspaper  Inviting  the  Congressman  to 
have  hia  name  lusted,  at  a  cost  of  only  $^.  In 
a  full-page  benefit  advertisement  for  the  Boy 
Scouts.  DiRKiEN  averages  one  such  request 
per  day  to  contribute  to  some  district  charity 
or  endeavor  His  donations  average  about 
1100  per  month. 

A  constituent  wanting  a  Job  as  guard  In 
one  of  the  Government  buildings. 

A  proud  Peonan  who  requested  the  Con- 
gressman to  see  If  he  cculd  get  a  United  States 
warship  named  "Pei.na  " 

A  ccnstituent  who  wrote  concerning  a 
neighbor  who  had  been  accepted  by  the  Army 
In  March  1911.  discharged  a  year  later  with 
tuberculosis  The  Veterans"  Bureau  refu-^ed 
hla  application  for  pension  on  the  grounds 
that  his  Illness  was  not  service  connected. 
DiRKSEN  will  follow  this  case  through,  up  to 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  Bt^ard  of  Appeaib  if  It  is 
necessary. 

A  town  that  wanted  help  In  getting  a  pri- 
ority for  cast-iron  pipe  for  Its  water  system. 

A  farm  woman  whcse  two  sons  had  been 
drafted  "I  am  writing  to  tell  you  what 
many  tnlnk  of  the  uiijUst  laws  of  exempting 
soma  farmers  and  sending  the  best  and 
most  skilled  a.s  cannon  fodder.  Also  about 
crooked  draft  boards." 

A  neighbor.  "So  Everett,  as  an  Individual 
and  a  delejration  of  one  but  in  the  Interest 
of  many  who  are  too  ignorant  and  too  In- 
different to  write  their  Conjrres'-man.  I  a:;k 
you.  will  you  not  again  please  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  avoid  our  having  a  food 
shorta:Te.  Another  ph.ise  that  trouble  me 
Is  the  Russian  one  for  of  course,  at  present, 
they  deserve  all  the  t^lory  they  are  getting. 
But.  Everett.  I  am  afraid  of  them,  expressly 
so.  after  the  war  " 

An  oil  distributor  offering  thanks  for  the 
Congressman's  help  In  getting  him  a  new 
truck  trailer.  When  his  old  trailer's  tires  wore 
thin  he  applied  to  his  local  rationing  board 
for  new  ones  and  was  turned  down  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  overloadlns;  the 
vehicle.  Then  he  applied  to  War  Produc- 
tion Board  for  a  new  trailer  and  was  turned 
down  on  the  ground  that  what  he  needed 
was  not  a  new  trailer  but  new  tires.  In 
despair  he  turned  to  Dlrksen.  who  managed 
to  get  a  priority  from  War  Production  Board. 

THE   PEOPLK'S   FRIENDS    AT   COIJV.T 

This  record  of  Dirkskn  s  activities  and 
mall  makes  clear  one  of  the  principal  but 
least-publicized  functions  of  a  Congress. 
For  years  one  of  the  commonest  complaints 
of  political  thinkers  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress  has  been  that  constituents  make 
errand  boys  out  of  their  Congressmen,  using 
up  so  much  of  their  time  that  they 
do  not  have  enough  left  to  legislate  wisely. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  errand-boy 
business  can  be  overdone.  A  Congressman 
who  makes  himself  too  common  by  calling 
too  often  In  person  at  the  various  agencies 
and  dealing  with  underlings  soon  loses  In- 
fluence. And  an  efficient  ;  ecretary  can  take 
much  of  this  burden  from  his  employer's 
shoulders.  Dirksen  Is  fortunate  In  having 
an  exceptionally  able  and  experienced  secre- 
tary, amiable  Wendell  E.  (Jack)  Cable,  whose 
wisdom  In  the  ways  of  Washington  gained 
from  a  quarter-century  on  Capitol  Hill  has 
made  "Ask  Jack  Cable"  the  standard  advice 
given  to  less  experienced  congressional  em- 
ployees whenever  a  problem  stumps  them. 
Even  so,  there  are  many  erands  that  the 
Congressman  must  run  himself,  especially 
those  that  Involve  dealing  with  the  hlgber- 
ups  in  the  bureaucracy. 


Is  that  bad'?  Should  the  practice  some- 
how be  ab<Jlished?  The  quick  and  obvious 
answer  is  yes.  Yet  If  It  were,  who  then  would 
be  the  people's  friends  at  court?  As  the 
Federal  Government  reaches  out  to  regulate 
more  and  more  concerns  of  the  people's  lives, 
as  the  bureaucracy  grows  ever  bigger  and 
more  complex  and  centrall?ed.  this  function 
of  Congressmen  becomes  steadily  more  im- 
portant. They  are  the  men  and  women  who 
humanize  big  government,  who  temper  the 
edicts  Issuing  from  the  vast.  Impersonal 
bureaucracy  In  Washington  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  Individual  citizens.  Nobody 
else,  no  special  group  sent  to  Washington  for 
tlic  sole  purpose,  could  do  the  Job.  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Congressman's  legis- 
lative power  over  the  bureaus  is  what  gives 
his  word   weight    with   their  officials. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  common  argu- 
ments against  Congress'  sectlonalL^m  and  the 
cutnborLomc  size  of  the  Kouf*  are  seriously 
weakened.  True  It  is  that  jis  presently 
elected.  Congressmen  frcquiiitly  promote 
tlieir  local  Interests  at  the  cost  of  tlie  na- 
tional Interest  (the  Silver  Pxirchase  Act  is 
the  most  outrageous  current  example),  and 
that  the  House  Is  too  bli^  for  effective  debate. 
Idealistic  reformers  have  prop<jsed  to  cut 
House  membership  drastically,  to  abolish  the 
constitutional  provision  that  members  of 
Congress  must  Oe  residents  of  the  State  from 
which  they  are  elected,  and  *he  almost  un- 
broken political  custom  that  requires  a  House 
candidate  to  live  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict he  aims  t.o  represent.  Eut  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  Congressman  as  friend  at  court 
Is  that  he  is  a  neighbor,  one  who  knows  and 
is  known  by  his  con.stltuents  and  under- 
stands their  problems  And  96  Senators  and 
435  Representatives  do  not  seem  like  too 
many  friendly  mediators  for  132.000.000  peo- 
ple to  have  In  Washington.  The  petty  legis- 
lative localism  that  results  from  this  situa- 
tion might  be  remedied  If  the  Senate,  with 
Its  broader  base  of  representation,  could  be 
Inspired  to  a  steadily  statesmanlike  view  of 
the  national  Interest. 

Under  this  system  a  conscientious  Con- 
gressman will  go  on  having  a  very  hard  Job 
indeed.  But  that  Is  not  what  bothers  Everett 
Dlrksen.  What  he  Is  after  for  himself  and 
the  rest  of  Congress  is  not  less  but  bettei 
work. 

THE  OLD  MEN  ARE  SATISFIED 

Dtrksen  Is  by  no  means  the  only  Congress- 
man clamoring  for  congressional  reform. 
But  the  first  fact  that  any  investigator  dis- 
covers Is  that  the  clamor  comes  almost  wholly 
from  the  younger  Members.  The  old  men 
who  rtm  Congress,  the  official  leaders,  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  powerful  committees  are 
quite  happy  with  things  as  they  are.  Why 
not?  The  system  gives  them  power  and  pres- 
tige. Why  change  It?  This  Is  the  great  road 
block  In  the  path  of  congressional  reform 
It  is  the  fact  that  makes  most  reform  pro- 
posals academic. 

The  rule  of  seniority  by  which  a  commit- 
tee's chairmanship  goes  not  to  Its  ablest  or 
most  popular  member  but  automatically  to 
that  one  of  the  majority  party  (usually  from 
a  "safe  district")  who  has  managed  to  get 
himself  reelected  for  the  mo&t  consecutive 
terms  represents  a  vested  Interest  of  the 
leaders  of  Congress.  It  Is  the  foundation  of 
their  old-man  leadership. 

The  same  obstacle  of  vested  Interest  stands 
In  the  way  of  reorganization  of  the  commit- 
tees themselves.  In  which  most  of  the  real 
legl.slatlve  work  Is  done  The  system's  faults 
are  obvlouii  Hciise  and  Senate  together  have 
80  standing  and  numerous  special  commit- 
tees. They  are  organized  on  no  plan,  all  hav- 
ing sprung  up  Individually  and  haphazardly 
over  the  years.  The  committees  Inevitably 
overlap,  duplicate  each  other's  work,  wrangle 
among  themselves  for  Jurisdiction.  Man- 
power Is  wasted.    Less  than  a  dozen  commlt- 


teea  In  each  Chamber  do  most  of  the  work, 
thus  overburdening  their  members  and  leav- 
ing the  rest  In  comparative  Idleness  Time, 
both  of  Congressmen  and  administrators,  la 
waited.  More  than  30  different  committees. 
for  example,  have  looked  Into  the  affairs  of 
the  War  Production  Board  and  summoned  its 
cfflclals  to  testify  before  them. 

A  more  serious  reault   Is  one  that   Roland 

Young,  political  sclentlf^t  and  one  time  clerk 

of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

e::pressed  in  his  recent  book.  This  Is  Congrets. 

as   follows:   "Omgrefs  is   not  organised   as  a 

thinking    body  "     Its   sratteratlon    makes   It 

Impossible  for  It  to  form  coherent  plans  and 

p<;licles  as  can  the  well-coordUiated  executive. 

That  Is  why.  when  action   is  demanded  and 

the   President  has  a  plan   and  Congress  baa 

none,    the   President    usually   gets    his    way. 

Author  Young  proposes  to  cut  the   number 

of  committeea  In  each  chamber  to   10.  with 

their    chairmen    forming    a    supercommittee 

to    formulate    over-all    congres.'lonal    policy. 

!    One  reason  why  any  such  sense-maklns;  move 

I    Is  most  unlikely  to  be  made  is  that  It  would 

I    leave  eixty-odd  present  committee  chairmen 

I    stripped  of  their  Jobs,  and  of  the  headlinca 

I    and  power  and  prestige  that  go  with  them. 

INFORMATION    AND    INDEPENLENCE 

I  There  are  some  useful  reforms,  however, 
that  would  ccv^t  no  Congressman  a  Jot  of 
rank  or  power,  and  go  far  toward  restoring 
a  balance  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  A  better  formal  UaLson  be- 
tween them  could  be  established.  S<ime  ob- 
servers have  propj^ed  a  Joint  executivc- 
legLsJatlve  policy-making  committee.  Otheri 
have  sugnestcd  that  Cabinet  members  par- 
ticipate in  congressional  debates  and  submit 
to  questioning.  Still  others  think  the  Presi- 
dent himself  should  do  so,  as  Brltam  s  Prime 
Minister  does,  or  at  leaat  report  to  some 
regular  congressional  committee. 

Another  worthy  proposal  Is  the  much- 
derided  congressional  pension  plan.  Con- 
gress blundered  In  the  manner  and  timing 
of  its  move  toward  that  goal  last  y^ar.  But 
there  Is  a  sound  case  to  be  made  for  the 
value  of  the  Independence  that  the  a.'-surance 
of  a  pension  would  give  to  the  Congressmaa 
who  now,  having  cut  himself  off  from  hia 
business  or  profession,  spends  much  of  hla 
time  worrying  and  scheming  and  campaign- 
ing for  reelection 

But,  thinks  EvEarrr  Di&ksen  and  many  an- 
other Congressman,  what  Congress  needs  far 
more  than  pensions  to  restore  Its  strengtli 
an'^  Independence  is  information—  independ- 
ent information  supplied  by  Its  own  experts. 
He  takes  very  seriously  the  policing  and  su- 
pervison,'  function  of  Congress.  Its  duty  to 
see  that  the  laws  It  pa.v^es  are  well  and  Justly 
administered.  As  a  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  Is  especially 
eager  to  know  whether  the  money  that  the 
agencies  ask  for  Is  really  needed  and  whether 
It  Is  well  spent.  But  now,  as  he  pointed  out 
In  the  speech  quoted  at  the  beginning  oX 
this  article.  Congress  Is  almost  wholly  de- 
pende  t  for  Its  facts  on  the  spenders  and 
administrators. 

"There  is  nothing  so  discouraging,  he  says, 
"as  an  appropriations  subcommittee  hear- 
ing, with  the  committee  members  on  one  side 
of  the  table  and  the  agency  heads  and  their 
exp>erts  lined  up  on  the  other  They  have 
all  the  facts  at  their  fingertips,  but  all  they 
need  to  tell  us  Is  what  they  want  us  to  know. 
W"  have  no  way  of  checking  up  on  them. 
We  don't  evei  know  enough  to  ask  the  right 
questions.  It's  a  sort  of  combination  quiz 
program  and  fishing  expedition  t's  Ilk'  at- 
tempting to  try  a  case  in  court  without  wit- 
nesses and  without  evidence.  The  defend- 
ant gives  the  only  testimony. 

"As  It  Is.  we  haven't  time  to  Inve,  tl^ate 
even  one  agency  thoroughly,  let  alone  all  the 
hundreds  we  have  to  appropriate  for  We 
ought  to  have  men  of  our  own  that  we  couid 
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send  out  Into  the  fields  to  actually  see  what's 
going  on;  whether,  for  Instance,  some  agency 
Is  using  a  hundred  men  for  a  Job  that  fifty 
could  do.  And  when  an  agency  comes  Into 
a  committee  meeting  to  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion, we  ought  to  have  at  our  elbow  a  man 
who  had  spent  a  year  in  that  agency  and 
found  out  all  about  It.  He  could  be  counsel 
to  the  committee,  cross-examine,  analyre  the 
testimony  expertly.  Then  we'd  have  a  chance 
of  finding  out  what  really  goes  on. 

"Here  we  are  demanding  the  elimination  of 
nonessential  functions  of  Government.  But 
the  people  who  come  to  ask  for  appropria- 
tions are  the  very  ones  who  are  running 
those  functions,  and  they  can  think  of  nine 
thousand  reasons  why  they're  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  war  effort." 

Lack  of  information  as  well  as  faulty  or- 
ganization is  at  the  base  of  Congress'  failure 
to  plan.  To  Implement  his  proposal  for  the 
use  of  congressional  experts.  Dirksen  has 
stuffed  the  House  hopper  with  bills  to  create 
planning  committees  complete  with  brain 
trusts — committees  on  postwar  planning  and 
reconstruction,  on  economy  and  efficiency, 
on  peace  preparation.  (Among  his  other  bills 
is  one  for  a  committee  on  congressional  re- 
organization )  Plainly  there  are  few  fields 
in  which  the  counsel  of  Congress'  own  schol- 
ars and  field  Investigators  could  not  be  use- 
ful in  forming  legislative  policy  as  well  as 
checking  on   administrative  performance. 

SENTINELS    OF    LIBERTY 

Dirksen  s  great  Idea  Is  not  revolutionary 
or  even  novel.  Since  1926  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  main- 
tained a  staff  of  experts  who  have  given  In- 
valuable service  to  the  two  congressional  tax 
committees.  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Sen- 
ate Finance,  in  Just  the  ways  Dtoksen  sug- 
gests. They  draw  up  Independent  tax  meas- 
ures, criticize  Treasury  proposals,  cross-ex- 
amine Treasury  experts.  A  later  example  Is 
the  Truman  war  Investigating  committee, 
with  Its  brilliant  record  of  uncovering  Ineffi- 
ciency and  speeding  action  In  the  war  pro- 
gram. Senator  Truman  Is  the  first  to  con- 
cede that  his  efforts  would  have  fallen  far 
short  of  present  results  If  he  had  been  forced 
to  depend  on  the  usual  congressional  tech- 
nique of  trying  to  drag  testimony  from  the 
unwilling  lips  of  people  under  Investigation 
He  has  a  staff  of  four  lawyers  and  fovir 
trained  Investigators  to  go  out  and  dig  up 
facts  first-hand 

The  Dirksen  plan  Is  an  outstanding  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  congressional  reform, 
but  no  one  :-olulion  Is  enough.  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  representative  government 
at  its  best,  they  must  continue  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  reforms  of  seniority  and  com- 
mittee organization  here  dismissed  as  Im- 
mediately impracticable  of  accomplishment. 
as  well  as  to  such  others  as  a  Presidential 
Item  veto  of  appropriation  bills,  a  merger 
of  Congressional  taxing  and  appropriating 
committees,  and  even  the  more  radical  pro- 
posal that  one  chamber  of  the  Congress  be 
elected  on  economic  Instead  of  geographical 
lines.  In  the  long  history  of  government, 
even  the  most  seemingly  Immutable  Institu- 
tions have  yielded  to  the  slow,  steady  proc- 
ess of  education  and  mounting  public  pres- 
sure. Meantime,  what  bars  America  from  the 
Immediate  benefits  of  Dirksen  s  scheme? 

He  thinks  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  wider 
use  of  congressional  experts  Is  that  Congress, 
supersensitive  to  public  opinion,  dreads  the 
criticism  it  always  gets  when  it  spends 
money  on  Itself.  Another  reason  may  be 
that  for  too  long  too  many  Congressmen, 
whether  out  of  complacency  or  of  submls- 
Fiveness  to  the  White  House,  have  failed  to 
take  the  high  view  of  their  office  expressed 
by  a  great  United  States  Senator  more  than  a 
century  ago.  "The  business  of  Congress." 
one  Congressman  has  said.  "Is  to  pass  laws 


and  appropriate  money,  and  that's  all."  But 
In  1834,  In  a  speech  of  protest  against  an  act 
by  which  the  Senate  held  that  President 
Andrew  Jackson  had  exceeded  his  authority, 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  declared: 
"We  have  been  taught  to  regard  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  as  a  sentinel  on  the 
watchtower  of  llt>erty." 
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HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1943 

Mr.   WILLEY.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  and 
supporting  tables  with  respect  to  effects 
resulting  from  apparent  failure  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States 
when  trade  agreements  are  made  under 
the  present  law.    In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  interested  parties  had  no 
hearing,  no  opportunity  to  present  facts, 
and   in   fact,   no  knowledge,  until   the 
agreements  were  completely  made: 
TiLi  Contractors' 
Association  or  America,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  12,  1943. 
Congressman  Earle  D.  Willet. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  hope  this  picture  I  am  about 
to  i>resent  will  give  you  an  Illustration  of 
how  reciprocal  trade  agreements  made  by  the 
State  Department  and  foreign  governments 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  American  Indus- 

trv. 

Some  time  ago  the  State  Department  en- 
tered Into  a  new  trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico. In  this  agreement  there  was  no  mention 
whatsoever  of  a  number  of  clay  products  and 
particularly  floor  and  wall  tile  with  which  I 
am  Interested.  A  decree  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment published  In  the  Official  News  of 
March  27,  1943,  to  take  effect  30  days  after 
Its  publication,  raised  the  duty  on  floor  and 
wall  tile  to  such  an  extent  that  It  means  an 
absolute  embargo  on  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

I  am  enclosing  two  tables:  one  showing  the 
new  duties  Imposed  and  the  old  duties  in 
terms  of  kilograms  which  is  the  unit  of 
weight  measure  used  In  this  official  decree. 
The  second  table  shows  the  translation  from 
kilograms  Into  square-feet  prices  and  what 
the  cost  of  tile  will  be  to  Mcalcans  under  the 
new  duties.  I  have  not  taken  Into  considera- 
tion   transportation    costs,    etc.,    which,    of 

course,  would  be  extra. 

You  can  see  from  this  rough  picture  that 
the  Mexican  Government,  through  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  States,  has 
very  effectively  barred  all  American  floor  and 
wall-tUe  manufacturers  from  selling  any  ma- 
terial whatsoever  to  Mexico. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  R.  Cole,  Director. 
Jose  Got, 

Mexico.  D.  F. 

The  decree  of  the  Mexican  Government 
published  In  the  Official  News  of  March  27, 
1943,  to  take  effect  30  days  after  its  publica- 
tion. 
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The  above  table  Is  not  exactly  correct  In 
that  It  did  not  make  the  transposition  from 
kilograms  to  pounds  to  the  exact  decimal 
point;  however,  these  prices  are  so  near  to 
being  correct  that  they  wUl  give  an  accurate 
picture. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  5 
years  or  more  the  practice  of  certain 
unions  of  selling  work  permits  has  been 
protested  by  me  as  not  only  un-Ameri- 
can but  unlawful.  From  the  well  of  the 
House  day  after  day  has  attention  been 
called  to  the  extortion  practiced  by  some 
unions  in  demanding  that  all  those  seek- 
ing work  in  defense  plants  and  in  many 
industries  pay  tribute  before  exercising 
the  right  to  work. 

Because  that  practice  was  branded  as 
unlawful  and  un-American,  I  have  been 
charged  by  labor  leaders  and  by  labor 
publications  as  being  antilabor. 

Now  comes  Daniel  J.  Tobln,  whose 
unions  have  practiced  that  extortion, 
and  admits  that  the  selling  of  work  per- 
mits smells  _to  high  heaven.  Read  what 
the  converted  Daniel  J.  Tobin  had  to 
say  on  that  subject  in  the  May  1943 
issue  of  the  International  Teamster: 

Work  Permits  Are  Prohibited — Thft  Skxu. 
OF  Graft 
(By  Daniel  J.  Tobln) 
Work  permits  of  any  kind  are  not  allowed. 
This  is  the  standing  law  and  rule  of  our  Inter- 
national union.     Seme  may  argue  that  wa 
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have  let  the  bnrs  down  slightly  since  the  war 


I  hare  had  to  blush  nM>re  than  once  for 
some   at    the   hiippmin',^   undei    the   permit 
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The  complete  list  of  shipyards  and  the    i    ing   tonnage   deliveries    to   date    under   the 
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week  in  the  form  of  two  intereating  artlclea 
and  a  book — one  article  by  James  B.  Oonant. 
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have  let  the  bars  down  tllghtly  since  the  war 
b«yan.     Tb»»l«  Irue. 

We  permit  women  to  become  members  of 
our  union  In  certain  hcht  employments  where 
u  was  aUtolutely  impossible  to  get  men  as  a 
result  of  thoiLvancls  of  our  members  being 
called  to  the  service. 

The  general  executive  board  also  made  a 
decUion  reUtiv?  to  temporary  Government 
Jobs,  and  we  requested  hxal  unions  net  to 
inaist  on  hii^b  uutiaUun  fees  on  temporary 
contract  Jobs  and  not  to  ba*e  more  U»n 
12  dues. 

Such  lndivldi»ls  should  not  b«  entitled  to 
benefits  within  the  union  unU'.  tliey  drcide 
to  follow  up  our  trade  permanMitly  after  the 
completion  of  the  Cfoveriunenl  contract  )ol>, 
when  they  then  wouid  pay  re^ulur  fees. 

But  In  those  cases  there  was  no  permit  sys- 
tem and  the  men  had  to  becooie  members, 
wuh  certahi  quaUflcationa  on  the  member- 
ship, which  is  recognized  us  only  teinpt-rary 
membership. 

Aa  soon  as  the  emerscncy  Ls  over  female 
members  can  be  given  withdrawal  card*;  ajKl 
the  same  is  true  of  men  employed  on  large 
contract  Jobs  In  Isolated  plateji  where  the 
Oorernment  has  undertaken  such  work. 

BRrWEKT   WORKERS    USE    IT 

But  Issumt;  permits  Is  entirely  a  different 
thing  The  individual  never  becomes  a  mem- 
ber under  the  permit  system  He  simply  pays 
so  much  for  the  use  of  a  card  called  a  per- 
mit In  order  to  be  allowed  to  work  on  a 
uruon  job. 

This  permit  system  In  the  early  days 
smclled  of  ucthiug  but  graft— not  in  our 
union,  but  Ui  some  unions  that  employed 
the  permit  system. 

It  is  true  th.Tt  we  have  unions  that  have 
use  for  quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  sum- 
mer to  work  In  breweries  and  soft  drink 
establishments.  The  Brewery  Workers' 
Union  had,  and  have,  the  permit  system,  as 
they  take  on  quite  a  few  extra  people  In 
summer.  We  are  observing  and  carrying  out 
the  contracts  of  the  brewery  unions  that 
came  over  to  us,  but  when  their  contracts 
expire  they  will  have  to  comply  with  our 
laws,  and  abolish  the  permit  systera. 

We  have  unions  that  have  benefits  and 
they  want  to  build  a  wall  around  their  mem- 
bership, so  they  use  the  exruse  that  they 
wont  admit  to  nvernber.ship  certain  drivers 
who  have  lately  taken  up  otir  employment. 

They  also  stale  that  they  are  saving  the 
places  for  the  men  who  are  away  in  the 
service  All  thij  is  wrong.  If  men  are  fit 
to  drive  trucks  and  are  able  to  stay  at  our 
work,  then  they  should  be  entitled  to  full 
membership. 

GOVERNMENT  WATCUU4G  UNIOI^S 

When  they  arc  out  of  work  and  go  into 
some  other  employment  they  shall  be  &iven 
withdrawal  cards.  The  old  eXLUse  that  they 
are  entitled  to  some  consideration  on  the 
benehts  because  they  have  been  dues -paying 
members  is  not  upiieid  by  the  courts 

Even  if  a  lower  court,  with  a  prejtidloed 
judge,  upheld  it  we  have  reason  to  believe  It 
would  not  be  upheld  by  the  higher  courts 
because  our  constttutlon  clearly  states  that 
when  an  Individual  ceases  to  work  at  our 
craft  he  must  be  given  a  withdrawal  card, 
and  our  constitution  has  been  upheld  by  the 
courts.  No  law  can  prevail  wirmn  the  hKal 
nnlon  that  ts  contrary  to  the  Intematlor»al 
law 

Therefore,  if  there  are  any  local  unions 
that  employ  the  permit  systera  In  any  of  its 
forms,  we  now  request  that  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  violating  the  International 
law  and  perhaps  the  laws  of  the  land,  they 
change  over  from  the  pem^lt  system  and  use 
the  regular  membership  system,  as  they  are 
boutxl  to  do  by  the  constitution  o<  tt^  Inter- 
national  vuiion. 


I  hare  had  to  Mush  more  than  once  tor 
sQoae  at  tiie  happening  undet  the  permit 
system  that  prevaU  In  other  unions  outside 
of  our  International. 

It  must  also  be  distinctly  understood  by 
our  local  unions  and  their  olBcers  that  condt- 
ttoms  are  not  as  they  UBCd  to  be;  that  the 
State  governments  and  Federal  Governmtnt 
are  looking  into  every  act  of  the  local  unions 
and  even  into  the  pilvaU  lives  of  the  officers 
of  the   local   unions. 

Seim^hnefs  of  members  in  a  union  rr;me- 
times  prevail?.  Those  Inside  «om»cime«  want 
the  union  for  tliemselv*;*.  The  fellow  who  is 
Inside  and  a  member  for  many  ycar.s  argues 
for  a  high  initiation  fee  nnd  low  dues. 

He  wants  to  make  it  as  toi4;h  as  he  can  for 
the  fellow  on  the  outside,  and  as  chenp  as  he 
can  for  himself  on  tlie  ln.«kle 

We  are  happy  and  pleased  that  there  are 
only  a  few  of  this  type  of  member,  who  fays — 
"Why  should  he  come  In  heie  now  at  a  low 
Inltiaticn?  We  made  this  unum  We  built 
It  up  from  the  bottom  We  fought  all  the 
way  through,  and  now  he  enjoys  the  high 
wage  scale  and  other  condllluns  we  have 
establi.-hed   ' 

That  IS  purf.  unadulterated  narrow-mlnd- 
ednena  and  selflsliness.  hosed  on  prejudice 
;aid  Ignorance.  That  te  |UBt  the  same  as  a 
lellow  who  has  insurance  sayti^  "I  have 
been  paying  on  this  accident  Insurance  for 
20  years  and  have  never  collected  anythltig  " 

He  never  realizes  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
he  didnt  collect  by  hartng  himself  broken 
up  In  an  accident. 

Another  fellow  will  say  "I  have  been  pay- 
ing for  30  years  into  this  fratrmal  organiza- 
tion and  I  must  die  In  order  to  collect  the 
ih  ath  benellt."  He  doesn't  realLse  that  Le 
has  been  living  and  that  he  has  been  lucky 
not  to  have  collected. 

But  In  the  case  of  a  union.  In  my  own 
particular  case,  I  became  a  member  of  a 
union  when  we  were  getting  HO  a  week 
driving  a  two-horse  truck  for  12  hotir.s  a 
day  and  no  overtime.  On  our  flrst  wage 
scale,  brought  about  by  a  strike  with  the 
loss  of  only  2  days,  we  gained  $2  a  week 
lncreat;e  In  wages. 

That  union  Is  now  enjoying  $35  cr  f38 
a  week  and  overtime,  for  a  short  w.irk  W(ck. 
There  arc  few  left  who  were  with  me  m  thoso 
days  but  If  they  are  still  able  to  work,  every 
man  that  came  after  us  got  twenty  times 
as  much  cut  of  the  union     s  ne  paid  Into  It. 

Those  selfi^'h  men  who  say,  "Let  him  pay  a 
high  initiation  fee  and  build  up  the  treasury, 
but  let  us  have  lew  diu's;  we  built  the  union 
up,"  should  stop  and  think  that  their  wages 
have  gone  up  year  after  year,  until  new  thry 
are  receiving  very  hne.  substantial  wagers. 

They  live  in  gtx)d  homes.  They  get  paid 
for  overtime  and  in  many  instances  they  get 
a  week's  vacation  with  pay  and  innuincrafcle 
other  benefits  which  we  do  not  desire  to  men- 
tion—amongs-t  those  benefits  the  right  to 
hold  their  heads  up  and  ns.-ert  themselves 
and  not  be  afraid  to  say  they  are  members 
of  a  union  We  had  to  hide  cur  raember.vh:p 
for  months,  and  if  we  were  discovered  as 
union  men,  we  would  be  discharged 

K'^ep  this  In  mind,  fellow  members:  That 
what  you  pay  In  dues  Is  In.surauce  for  bet- 
tering conditions  and  for  holding  the  condi- 
tions you  now  enjoy  Every  man  you  bring 
Into  the  union  adds  to  the  strens^th  of  yotir 
union  and  that  sanie  man  will  carry  on  the 
battle  when  you  and  1  have  passed  away. 

Instead  of  making  It  dlfflrult  for  a  man  to 
come  into  a  union,  make  it  as  ea^y  as  y'''U 
can,  and  then  when  he  is  in,  both  you  and  he 
should  pay  In  accordance  with  the  benefits 
you  receive. 

But  rut  out  the  permit  It  smells  In  m  'st 
cases  and  It  Is  positively  forbidden  by  the 
International  laws,  luid  you  helped  to  make 
those  laws  and  made  each  general  executive 
board  member  ra:se  his  right  hand  and  faith- 
fully promise  to  enforce  those  laws. 
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OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  viaciiviA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATnrCS 

WedJtesdav.  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  uisrnt 
need  for  ships  and  still  more  ships  is  be- 
ing met  by  the  Maritime  CommissioD.  Uie 
American  shipiDuildir^  plants,  and  the 
workers  in  those  plants.  They  are  de- 
livering telling  blows  for  victoiy.  How 
well  they  are  doing  their  work  is  told 
more  eloquently  by  their  deed^  than  by 
words.  During  the  month  of  April  all 
previous  world  records  for  ship  produc- 
tion were  broken  by  American  yards  de- 
livering into  service  157  ships  totahng 
1.60C.600  tons  deadweight.  When  we  re- 
call that  our  record  for  1939  was  28  shlpa 
of  342,032  deadweight  tonnage;  1940.  53 
ship.s  of  619.506  deadweight  tons;  1941. 
103  ships  of  1.137.163  tons;  and  1942.  746 
ships  of  8.088.732  deadweight  tons,  the 
most  skeptical  of  our  citizens  must  con- 
cede that  the  Maritime  Commission,  our 
shipbuilding  plants,  and  our  shipyard 
workers  deserve  the  undying  gratitude  of 
the  American  people  for  the  splendid 
work  they  are  doing. 

The  shipbuilding  records  for  April 
.show  the  third  consecutive  month  this 
year  in  which  the  output  by  American 
shipbuilders  exceeded  that  ach.-eved  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month. 

The  April  record  brlng.s  the  total  thus 
f.ir  in  1343  to  536  ships  aggienaling  5.- 
3*0.200  l«ins.  an  aggregate  wiiich  more 
than  equals  the  total  tonnage  con- 
.structed  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1942,  which  was  in  itself  a  record-break- 
ing year. 

If  the  April  construction  Is  main- 
tained, as  appears  highly  probable  from 
present  indication.s  and  past  ptTform- 
ances.  the  approximate  goal  of  19.000  000 
ton.s  dradweight  will  be  met  and  may 
be  exreeded.  Delivery  continues  at  the 
rate  of  five  merchant  ships  a  day.  An 
all-time  high  for  the  number  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  totiil  tonnage  delivered 
during  any  1  month  was  ei.labli.shed  but. 
In  addition,  the  CaUfomia  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  at  Wilminijton.  Calif., 
under  McCone-Bechtei  mana«?ement, 
broke  all  previous  records  for  a  single 
yard  by  delivering  19  Liberty  ships. 
The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of 
Portland.  Oreg..  another  west  coast  ship- 
yard, under  Kaiser  management,  was 
second  with  delivery  of  17  Liberty  ship* 
while  third  honors  went  to  the  Bethle- 
hem-Pairfiold  Shipyard  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  which  delivered  16  Liberty  shjp^ 
into  service. 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
continues  to  lead  in  the  greatest  pro- 
ductivity per  way.  That  yard  deliv- 
ered 17  .ships  from  11  ways  while  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Wil- 
mington, Calif.,  produced  19  Liberty 
ships  on  14  ways  and  Beihlel;em-F{ur- 
fieid  Shipyard  at  Baltimore,  Md..  pro- 
duced 16  Liberty  ships  on  16  ways. 
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The  complete  list  of  shipyards  and  the 
number  and  types  of  vessels  delivered  by 
each  In  AprU  is 'as  follows: 


Bhipjard 


ViimlwT 
of  ves&els 


Type  of  vessel 


Alahsma  Dry  Dork  A  Phfp- 

buiWinp  Co..  Mobil*.  Als, 

Avon<ls)<>     Marine     Ways, 

Inc..  We.^twPKo.  La. 
Biirr»e*-Uiiluih     SbiLibuild- 

fnr  To.,  inilnth,  Minn 
Bethk»b*ro-Falrfi*lil     Khip- 
yard.  Inc  .  UaJilmote,  Md. 
B^ttilfhem-t^iiarrows   Point 
PhijivaT'l,  Inc.,  Sparrow? 
Point,  Md. 
rallfornia   RhIpbuildiDR 
Cori^>r»lion,  Wilminftou, 
Calif. 
Con(Tcte     Phip     roiislmr- 
tors.  National  City,  lalit. 
Coasolidated  t>teel  Corpor*- 
tion.    Ud ,    Wilmington, 
Calif 
Drlta     Phlplmlldlng     Co., 

Inr..  Kew  OrWHUus.  I.a. 
Ka-'t  Co-'si  Shipyards,  Inc., 

bayonD^,  N.J. 
FroiaimiDK  Bros.,  Inc.,  Mil- 
waukee. «  15. 
Gulf  Shiphull<liru  Corporv 

t»on.  Mobile.  Ala 
lioiision  ShlpbuiWing  Cor- 

I<irati<iii.  JIousti>n,  Tex. 
higallK    .^hipbiiiMlnir    Cor- 
r.orstlon,    PasctROuU, 
Miss. 
J.    A.    Jones    Construction 
Co.,   Inc..   Panama  City, 
>la. 
KaiM*  Co  .  Inr  .  Swan  I> 

lanrt.  Portland.  Orcc. 
Lwithem    I).    Smith    Shlp- 
tuildiiig     Co.,     l^ttirgcon 
Bar.  W).« 
Manofhip    Corporation, 

Haii<»liio,  Calif 
Moore  Dry  Dixk  Co,  Gait- 

land.  CrUil. 
.New  Knclan<l  Shipl.tiildinR 
Co.  (formerly  Sonih  Port- 
land),    South    I'ortUnd, 
Mniap. 
North  Carolina  S'ii.luiild- 
ing      Co .      \\  lliiilngton, 
N    C. 
Oregon    Shinluiilding    C-ot- 
I^iration,  Portland,  OrpR. 
Parific     Bridjw     Co..     Sm 

Francisco.  Calif, 
Penn-yUania      (shipyards. 

Int.,  Bfauniont.  Tei 
Pavy    A    Jones    Corpor*- 

tion.  Wn;ninct'>n.  I><1. 
Fcnnancntc     Metals    C<ic- 
I«<>r'iU"n  (Hk-ii:Tiotid  ihijv 
yard  No.   1),  Rictunond, 
Calif. 
Pprmancntc     Mi  tals     CoP- 
l«if?.iio".  (Kithii!<>nd  ship- 
yard No.  2),  KlfhinoDd, 
C.iUf. 
Kri'^rCo..  Inr.  fRichmona 
shipyard  No.  3A;,  Rich- 
nxiDd,  Calil. 
St.  Johns  Kivcr  SMnbtiild 
ln«  Co..  Jack-onMlle,  Ha. 
S<xUl*a.-irru    ^hll  liiuldinf 
Corporation,     Savannah, 
Ga. 
Pun  >hiphuildinB  and  Pry 

Dwk  Co.,  Che.-ter,  Pa. 
Wal-'h-Kaivr  Co..  Inc.  («dr- 
nurly      Hhooiiu,     Provi- 
ilcnee.  K.  1. 
\\  ■ .  'me     Kn^'in^♦•^^    Inc., 

1  !  .;,i(IrlphJa.  Pa 
MV^t^rn  lii*  A  Pfx'l  Co., 
tau  FrarcL-.'-"o.  Calif. 


Total. 


1 
S 

1 

1« 
2 

19 


U 


Tanker. 
S«a«oing  tugs. 
Coastal  tanker. 
EC-2carg'.. 
Tftiiktra. 

EC-2  carRO. 

Concrete 
harccs. 

f"-I  CWTO. 

Special  type. 
EC-2  canto- 

C  0  a  o  t  a  i 

tankers. 
Peagoing  lug. 

C-2  carfto. 

EC- J  cargo. 

C-3  c«rgo. 

EC-2  cargo. 

Tankers. 
Coastai  cargo. 

F.  C-2  cargo. 
C-2  cargo. 
EC-2cariio 

Do 

Do. 
Coftjtal  ciirgo. 
C-1  cargo. 

Do. 
EC-2  carpo. 

Do. 


typr. 


157 


1 

EC-2carfn. 

3 

Do. 

« 

Tankcn. 

1 

EC-2  cargo. 

1 

Tanker. 

2 

C-3  carpo. 

The  follo\\ing  letter  of  Admiral 
Vickery  reveals  the  great  work  the  Com- 
mis.sion,  the  American  shipyards  and 
their  workers  are  domg: 

UNnxD  Statd  Maritimk  Commission, 

Waahmffton    May  6    1943. 
The  Honorable  8  O   Biand. 

Chairman.  Commtttee  on  the 
Herehant  Marine  and  Fiahertea. 

Houae  of  Rejfreaentattvea. 
Dc'.R  Jcixix  Blahs:    BellcTlng  It  may  be  of 
mterc:>i  to  ycu.  I  am  endoaing  a  chart  ahow- 
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ing    tonnage    dellxeries    to    date    under    the 
Commission's  program. 

United  States  merchant  shipyards  again 
broke  all  records  for  volume  of  output  by  de- 
livering into  service  during  the  month  of 
AprU  157  vefisete  of  1.606.600  tons  deadweight. 
Whereas  8.090.000  tons  were  built  during  1942, 
last  month's  deliveries  correspond  to  a  rata 
of  more  than  19.000.000  tors  a  year  More- 
over, at  the  end  of  AprU  deliveries  for  the 
flrst  four  months  of  the  current  year  more 
than  exceeded  the  total  tonnage  delivered  for 
the  Qrst  9  months  of  1942  Although 
there  are  too  many  variable  fact  irs  Involved 
to  permit  an  ofBclal  prediction.  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal expectation  that  May  will  be  an  even 
bigger  month  in  merchant  shipbuilding. 

Besides  an  all-time  record  for  total  ton- 
nage delivered,  other  records  were  estab- 
lished. For  example.  1  yard,  the  California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  delivered  19  Lib- 
erty ships.  Another,  the  Oregon  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  completed  17  Liberty  ships 
In  the  average  time  of  27-5  days  from  keel 
laying  to  delivery  In  addition.  I  believe  you 
will  be  encouraged  to  know  that  the  New 
England  Shipbuilding  Cor->oratlon  the  suc- 
cessor to  South  Portland  and  Todd-Bath,  de- 
livered 8  ships,  the  average  time  of  which 
was  79  days  frtam  keel  laying  to  completion. 
The  over-aU  average  for  the  IH)  Liberty  ships 
delivered  In  AprU  was  57  2  days,  and  as  the 
newer  yards  gain  more  experience  and  be- 
come more  efficient,  this  average  time,  in  my 
oplnlrn.  will   be  substantially  reduced. 

While  AprU's  production  record  undoubt- 
edly wiU  eoon  be  eclipsed,  the  month  was  • 
milestone  In  another  respect,  since  It  wlt- 
neaaed  the  formal  In.  ugtiratlon  of  the  Victory 
ship  program  Culminating  the  Commis- 
sion's elTorta  over  the  past  2  years  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  the  neceBsary 
high-power  machinery,  the  first  construc- 
tion contracts  for  Victory  ships  were  awarded 
last  month.  As  you  can  so  weU  appreciate, 
the  conversion  from  the  Liberty  ship  to  lU 
fast  successor  will  not  only  help  to  hasten  a 
triumphant  conclusion  to  the  war,  but  wUl 
greatly  enhance  the  post-war  position  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  in  which  tlie  In- 
terests of  yaui  committee  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  are  so  closely  tffiliated. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  VicKEir*. 

CommUiSwner, 


Effects  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Joseph  S. 
Kaufman  from  the  Lynn  (.Mass.)  Tele- 
gram: 

THI     WEIK1.T     ROTTWD     TABI.« 

(By    Joseph    S.    Kaufman) 

This  is  a  war  of  Ideas  as  well  as  tanks, 
guns,  planes,  and  ships  As  the  Battle  of 
Tunisia  Is  coming  to  a  successful  climax  and 
the  Invasion  of  Europe  Is  about  to  begin, 
people  ask  themselves  over  and  over  again 
the  question  as  to  Just  what  effect  this  war 
will  have  on  people  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  tne  Near  Bast,  particularly  right  here  In 
the  good  old  United  States  of  America.  Signs 
Of  thla  reitlMi  thouglitf  ulneai  appeared  thi« 


week  In  the  form  of  two  Intcreatlng  articles 
and  a  book — one  article  by  James  B.  Oonant. 
president  of  Harvard  University,  another  by 
Drew  Mlddleton  In  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Wendell  WUlkle's  book.  One  World  What 
these  thinkers,  writers,  and  leaders  are  trying 
to  express  Is  what  everybody  is  concerned 
about.  Is  this  muddled  world  of  ours  going 
to  continue  to  muddleT  Or  is  there  some- 
thing better  In  store  for  stiflerlng  humanity 
now  engaged  In  this  titanic  global  war?  If 
a  new  and  better  world  is  to  be  built  Just 
what  mvist  be  done,  now?  And  most  eeT>ecl- 
ally  what  are  we  in  America  thinking.-  aay- 
ing.  and  dolnr^  to  make  sure  that  the  sweat, 
blood,  and  tears  may  not  be  In  vain?  To 
get  any  picture  of  the  prevailing  opinions 
in  the  United  SUtea  it  Is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  listen  to  the  expression  of  people  In  the 
light  of  th^r  accustODoed  thought. 

Mr.  IsoLATiONiBT.  I  have  been  reading 
Wendell  WUlkle's  book  One  World,  and  it 
looks  to  me  that  be  Is  malting  a  bid  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  President 
Knowing  the  confused  world  situation  is 
bothering  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country,  he 
la  trying  to  convince  them  in  this  book  that 
he  really  learned  a  lot  about  the  different 
countries  he  visited,  and  so  people  can  rely 
on  him  to  pick  the  right  foreign  policy  He 
says  In  effect:  "Nominate  and  elect  me  as 
your  President  and  I  will  lead  you.  good  dt- 
leens.  to  the  promised  land  of  milk  and 
honey  1  shall  be  the  knight  in  shining  ar- 
mor far  the  whole  wcwld  to  follow,  so  that 
Manhattan  Murphy  beds,  twth  tubs,  sanitary 
plumbing  and  gluelest  flypaper  will  be  as 
common  In  Khartoum.  Bagdad,  and  Teheran 
as  In  New  York."  Well,  what  rieed  Is  a 
man  for  President  who  will  tell  u>  how  he 
proposee  to  find  Jobs  for  the  10,000.000  boys 
and  girls  In  uniform  when  they  come  march- 
ing home  and  who  can  stop  ttoosevelt  Ijelor* 
he   talks   us   Into   a   fourth   term 

Ui.  New  Dfaleh.  Our  President  Is  not  go- 
ing to  talk  anyone  Into  a  fourth  term  any 
more  than  he  talked  us  into  a  third  term.  Is 
there  a  man  or  woman  who  will  deny 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  tble  leadership  In 
this  war,  who  will  deny  that  he  saw  the 
whole  thing  clearly  long  before  anyone  else 
did  and  who  will  deny  that  he  prepared  us 
for  it  In  spite  of  the  Isolationists  and  totali- 
tarian minded  Americans?  If  It  is  tlie  wish 
of  his  people  that  he  lead  theni  In  peace  as 
In  war.  the  President  will  reluctantly  fulfill 
his  duty  to  his  Nation  then  as  now 

Mr.  CoNSEEVATivE.  Let's  not  get  Into  any 
stump  oratory  prematurely.  Tt  may  t>e 
neither  Willkie  nor  Roosevelt  In  1944  But 
Winkle's  book  raises  mary  serious  questions 
for  us  to  think  about.  I  think  he  is  rlRht 
in  saying  that  the  filth,  poverty,  and  de- 
gradation he  found  on  his  trip  around  the 
world  Is  as  much  the  reason  lor  this  wur 
aa  the  murder,  loot,  and  godlessne-sf  of  the 
German  Nazis  and  the  Italian  Fascists  I 
am  a  strong  nationalist.  I  want  to  see  that 
we  make  the  United  States  a  better  place 
to  live  In;  that  we  wipe  out  some  of  the 
evils  right  here  at  home  flrst,  but  1  have 
learned  one  thing  from  this  war  and  that 
is  this:  If  this  war  is  to  be  a  crusade  and 
not  a  curse  which  will  breed  new  wais.  Amer- 
ica cannot  sUnd  alone  but  must  work  with 
Ei^gland,  Rtissla,  China,  and  the  otlier  Allied 
nations.  And  we  must  lay  the  foundation* 
for  that  economic  order  here  at  home  that 
wQl  take  care  of  the  men  and  women  m  uni- 
form when  they  return.  But  1  don't  think 
New  Deal  bureaucracy  will  accomplish  this. 
On  the  conUary,  It  will  leave  us  in  a  maze 
of  confusion.  Jealousies,  and  fights  for  poww 
between  the  agencies  to  the  destruction  of 
our  constitutional    righu. 

Mr  LiBzaAL  In  the  attempt  to  find  out  tha 
kind  of  America,  the  kind  of  world  we  are 
going  to  live  in  after  this  war.  let  us  see  what 
Winkle  and  other  thoughtful  men  have  to  say 
about  it.  I  think  this  paragraph  In  WiUUa'S 
book  One  World  la  worth  quoting: 
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hav«  let  the  bars  down  slightly  since  the  war 
be^an.     TUmI  8  true. 

We  permit  women  to  become  members  of 
our  union  In  ceitaln  Ucht  employments  where 
It  was  atubijlulely  impossible  to  get  men  as  a 
result  of  thouhaiids  of  our  members  being 
called  to  the  service. 

The  general  executive  board  also  made  a 
decUion  relative  to  temporary  Government 
Jobs,  and  we  requested  local  unions  not  to 
inakit  on  hu'h  initiuUua  fees  on  temporary 
contract  Jitxs  and  not  to  have  more  tliar* 
12  dues. 

Such  IndivKluaLs  should  '.loi  b«  eutiiled  lo 
berveflts  wlthm  the  uiui-n  until  they  decide 
to  follow  up  our  trade  perm,'\npntlY  after  the 
completion  of  the  C«>veruineiit  contract  Job, 
when  they  then  would  pay  reyular  fees 

But  m  those  cases  there  w.is  no  permit  sys- 
tem and  the  men  had  to  bcconve  members, 
with  certain  quiiUflratioii.s  on  the  member- 
ship, wh:ch  is  recogni/ed  us  only  temporary 
membersl^ip. 

As  soon  as  the  emergency  Is  over  female 
members  can  be  given  withdrawal  cards;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  men  employed  on  huge 
contract  Jobs  lu  UHjiated  places  where  the 
Oorernment  has  inidertaken  such  work. 

IREIVtRT   WORKERS   USE    IT 

But  i.spuiui,'  pel  nuts  Is  entirely  a  diflerent 
thing.  Tbe  individual  never  becomes  a  mem- 
ber under  the  permit  system  He  simply  pays 
so  much  for  the  use  of  a  card  called  a  per- 
mit m  order  to  be  allowed  to  work  on  a 
uiiion  job. 

Thi-s  permit  system  In  the  early  days 
.smeLled  of  ucthln^  but  ^aft-uot  In  our 
union,  but  In  some  unions  that  employed 
the  permit  system. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  unions  that  have 
use  for  quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  sum- 
mt  r  to  work  in  breweries  and  soft  drink 
estabUshineiUs  The      Brewery      Workers- 

Union  had.  and  have,  the  permit  system,  as 
they  take  on  quite  a  few  extra  people  in 
summer  Wc  are  observing  and  carrying  out 
the  contracts  of  the  brewery  unicua  that 
came  over  to  us.  but  when  their  contracts 
expire  they  will  have  to  comply  with  our 
laws,  and  abolish  the  permit  system. 

We  have  unions  th.it  h.ive  benefit.*  and 
they  want  to  build  a  wall  around  their  mem- 
bership, so  they  u.se  the  excuse  tbat  they 
won't  admit  to  membership  certain  drivers 
who  have  lately  taken  up  our  employment. 

They  also  state  that  they  are  saving  the 
places  for  the  men  who  are  away  in  tlie 
service  All  thio  is  wronc.  If  men  are  fit 
to  drive  trucks  and  are  able  to  stay  at  our 
work,  then  they  should  he  entitled  to  full 
membership. 

COVEKM.MENT  WilTCHING  UNIONS 

When  they  are  out  of  work  and  go  into 
some  other  employment  they  sliall  be  given 
withdrawal  cards.  The  old  excuse  that  they 
are  entitled  to  some  con.sJderation  on  the 
benelits  becau.--e  tliey  have  been  dues-pmylng 
ii>ember8  is  not  upiield  by  the  courts 

Even  If  a  lower  court,  with  a  prejudiced 
JtJdge,  upheld  It  we  ha»e  reason  to  bclieTe  It 
wouid  not  be  upheld  by  the  higher  courts 
because  our  constttuilon  clearly  states  that 
when  an  Individual  ceases  to  work  at  our 
craft  he  mtist  be  given  a  withdrawal  card, 
and  our  constitution  has  been  upheld  by  the 
courts.  No  law  can  prevail  wltnm  the  local 
anion  that  H  contrary  to  the  International 
taw. 

Therefore,  if  there  are  anv  local  untuns 
that  employ  the  permit  system  In  any  of  lt» 
forms,  we  now  request  that  In  order  to  save 
themselves  from  violating  the  International 
law  and  perhaps  the  laws  of  the  land,  they 
change  over  from  the  permit  system  and  use 
the  regular  membership  system  as  they  «»re 
bound  to  do  by  the  constltutuw  oi  Uie  Inter- 
national  tUilOU. 


I  have  had  to  Wuah  more  than  once  lor 
scxne  orf  the  li:ippenin'^  under  the  permit 
system  that  prevail  m  other  unions  out*ldc 
of  our   Internal  lonal. 

It  must  also  be  distinctly  understood  by 
our  local  unions  and  their  officers  that  condt- 
tKx»  are  not  as  they  used  to  be;  that  the 
State  government.s  and  Federal  Government 
are  looking  into  every  net  of  the  local  unions 
and  even  Into  the  private  lives  of  the  officers 
of  the  local  unions. 

Selflehnees  of  members  in  a  union  Ecme- 
tlmes  premlls.  Those  inskle  sometimes  wart 
the  union  for  thcmseivts.  '111'.-  lelluw  who  is 
Inside  and  a  member  for  many  years  argues 
for  a  high  initiation  fe^  and  low  dues. 

He  wants  to  make  it  a.^  tot4;U  as  he  can  for 
the  fellow  on  the  cuislde.  and  as  ch^p  as  he 
can  for  himself  on  the  in.'^iUe 

We  are  happy  and  plea.v  d  tliat  th;^re  are 
only  a  few  cf  this  type  of  mcmbir.  who  tays— 
"Why  shc:uld  he  ccmc  In  h?re  now  at  a  low 
Inltlaticii?  We  made  this  union.  We  built 
It  up  from  the  bottom  We  fought  all  the 
way  through,  and  now  he  enjoys  the  hi^;h 
wage  scale  and  other  conditions  we  have 
establi.~hed  " 

That  is  pure,  unadtilterated  narrow-mind- 
edncjwi  and  selfl-sluiesj..  tvised  on  prejudice 
and  lynorancL'.  That  u-  juet  the  siime  as  a 
fellow  who  baa  insurance  saying  "I  have 
been  paying  on  this  accident  insurance  fur 
20  years  snd  li»ve  never  collected  anything  " 

He  never  realizes  it  wa.-;  fortiniate  for  him 
he  didn't  collect  by  having  hinrself  broken 
up  in  an  accident. 

Another  fellow  will  say  "1  have  tjeen  pav- 
ing for  30  years  into  thts  fraternal  organt.'*- 
tlon  and  I  must  die  in  order  w  collect  the 

death  beneflt."  He  dot^n't  lealue  that  lie 
has  been  living  and  that  he  hu»  been  lucky 
not  to  have  collected. 

But  In  the  case  of  a  union.  In  my  own 
particular  case,  I  became  a  member  of  a 
union  when  we  were  getting  $10  a  week 
driving  a  two-horse  truck  for  12  hours  a 
day  and  no  overtime.  On  our  first  wage 
scale,  brought  about  by  a  strike  with  the 
loss  of  only  2  days,  we  gained  $2  a  week 
Increase  In  wages. 

That  tuiiou  Is  now  enjoying  »35  or  939 
a  week  and  overtime,  for  a  short  work  week. 
There  are  few  left  who  were  with  me  In  thcs.^ 
days  but  If  they  are  still  able  to  work,  every 
man  that  came  after  us  got  twenty  times 
as  much  cut  of  the  union  -s  he  paid  Into  it. 
Those  selfish  men  who  say,  "Let  him  pay  a 
high  initiation  fee  and  build  up  the  treasury, 
but  let  us  have  lew  dues;  we  built  the  union 
up.  ■  should  stop  and  think  that  their  wages 
have  gone  up  year  after  year,  until  new  they 
are  receiving  very  fine.  sub8t;intial  wuge.s. 

They  live  in  good  homes.  Tbcy  get  paid 
for  overtime  and  In  many  instances  they  get 
a  week's  vacation  with  pay  and  innumerable 
otfier  benefits  which  wc  do  not  dc5:re  to  men- 
tion— amongst  those  beneHts  tlie  rtRht  to 
hold  thoir  heads  up  and  as.-ert  tliemsclves 
and  net  be  afraid  lo  say  they  are  members 
of  a  union.  We  had  to  hide  our  membership 
for  months,  and  if  we  were  discovered  as 
union  men.  we  would  be  discharged 
K'^cp  this  In  mind,  fellow  members:  That 

'    what  you   pay   in   dues   is  in.surauce   for   bet- 
tering conditions  and  for  holding  the  condi- 

;    tlons  you  now  enjoy      Every  man  yoti  bring 

Into  the  union  Rdd.?  to  the  strength  of  your 

union  and  that  same  man  will   carry  on  the 

battle  when  you  and  1  have  pas5ed  away. 

Instead  of  making  It  difBcult  for  a  man  to 

i    come   into  a  union,  make  It   as  easy  as  you 
can,  and  then  when  he  is  in.  both  you  and  he 

'    should  pay  In  accordance  with  the  benefits 
you  receive. 

But  cut  out  the  permit.     It  .'-mells  in  most 

;    ca.srs   arxl    It   Is   positively    forbidden    by    the 

i    international  laws,  and  ycHi  helped  to  make 
these  taws  and  made  each  general  executive 

I    board  member  ra;sc  his  riKhl  hand  and  faith- 

,    fully  promise  to  euiorce  tliose  laws. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFKEi:ENT.\TIVES 
W cdnesdag .  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ursont 
need  for  i.h.ps  and  suU  more  ships  is  be- 
ing met  by  the  Maritime  Commi-ssion,  the 
American  shipbuilding  planis,  and  the 
workeis  m  thofie  plants.  They  are  de- 
Itvering  tellinK  blow.s  for  vjcto:y  How 
well  th<'y  are  doing  their  work  i.s  fold 
more  eloquently  by  their  deed:  than  by 
words.  Durmg  the  month  of  April  all 
previcvis  world  records  for  ship  pioduc- 
tion  were  brt>ken  by  American  yards  de- 
liverinR  irilo  serv.ce  157  ships  totaling 
1.606  600  tons  deadiwt  ight.  When  we  re- 
call that  our  record  for  1939  wa.s  L'8  .ships 
of  342,032  deadweight  toniiaHc;  1940,  53 
.ship.s-  of  619.506  dradwciRht  lon^,;  1941, 
103  ships  of  1.137.153  tons;  and  1942.  746 
ships  of  8.088.732  dtadweight  tons,  the 
most  skopiical  of  uuv  citizens  must  con- 
cede that  the  Maritime  CommiF.sum.  our 
shipbuildmp  plants,  and  our  shipyard 
workers  deserve  the  undying  gratitude  of 
ihe  American  people  lor  tlu,>  .plendid 
work  they  are  d<ung. 

The  shipbuilding  re<  crds  for  April 
show  the  third  consecutive  month  this 
year  In  which  the  output  by  American 
.shipbuilders  exceeded  that  achieved  dur- 
ing the  preceding  inonlh. 

The  April  record  bring,  the  total  thu:^ 
far  in  1343  to  536  ship.-,  aggrt>;aling  5,- 
3i0,200  toils,  an  aggregate  wliich  more 
than  equ  lis  the  total  tonnasje  con- 
structed dUTin?  the  first  9  months  of 
1942.  which  was  in  itself  a  record-break- 
in>i  year. 

If  the  April  construction  is  main- 
tained, as  appeals  hiuhiy  probable  from 
present  indicatinn-;  and  past  jm  rform- 
ances,  the  approximate  poal  ot  19  000  000 
ton.s  deariweiKht  will  be  met  and  may 
be  exceeded.  DtMivei^y  continues  at  the 
rate  of  five  merchant  ships  a  day.  An 
all-time  high  for  the  number  cf  mer- 
chant ships  and  total  tonnage  delivered 
duniig  any  1  month  was  established  but, 
in  addiuon,  the  California  Shipbuild- 
ing CoiTDoratJon  at  Wilmin'-iton,  Calif., 
under  McCone-Bechtel  management, 
broke  all  previous  records  for  a  single 
yard  by  delivering  19  Liberty  ^hips. 
The  Oregon  Sliipbuilding  Corporal  urn  of 
Portland.  Orrp  .  another  we^^l  coa.st  ship- 
yard, under  Kaiser  management,  was 
second  with  delivery  of  17  Liberty  shipa 
while  third  honors  went  to  the  Beihie- 
hem-Pairfield  Shipyard  at  Baltimore. 
Md  ,  which  delivered  16  Liberty  ships 
into  service. 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
continU'^  to  l-ad  in  the  greate.-.t  pro- 
ductivity per  way.  That  yard  deliv- 
ered 17  ships  from  11  ways  while  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuildingr  Corporation  at  Wil- 
mington, Calif.,  produced  19  Liberty 
ships  on  14  ways  and  Bc-thlei;em-Fair- 
fidd  Siiipyard  at  Bailimore.  Md.,  pro- 
duced 16  Liberty  .ships  on  16  ways. 


k  »"».-»-- »"» 
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The  complete  list  of  shipyards  and  the 
number  and  types  of  vessels  delivered  by 
each  In  April  Is  "as  foUows: 


Shipyard 


Aln^a^lS  Pry  Dork  *  Phip- 

buildint:  Co  .  Mobile  Air 

Avondale     Ntarine     Ways, 

Ire  .  W(>.<tnij;(i.  I.d 
Biirnfvl)uli:ili     .-liii'i'iiild 

tne  Co.,  IMiliith.  Minn 
Hettilehem-FairfieM     Ship- 
yard.  Inr  ,  lialtimore,  Md. 
B^tliUlicm-.siiarruJks   roint 
Phii.\ar't,   Iiii.,  Sparrow? 
roint.  Md. 
ralif'irni;>    Rhiiibuilding 
CotToralion.  Wilruingtou, 
Calif. 
Con<Trte     Ship     Coiistnir- 
ton,  National  CitT,  lalif. 
ConaolidattHl  .steel  Cftr;>or*- 
tion.    Ltd  ,    W  ilnangton, 
Calif 
Delta     Fhlpt'tiilding     Co., 

Inr.,  New  Orl«»aii.s,  I.«. 
F.a<t  Co-'sl  .st'.ipj arils.  Inc., 

BayoDD^,  N.J. 
Froemminif  Rro"*..  Inc..  MU- 

waulcce.  ^'i  I? 
r.iilf  .shti'iMil'dirg  Corp«ir»- 

tion.  Mobile,  Ala 
Htni'lon  Sliiidiiiil'iine  Cor- 

poraticn,  lliiii>t"n,  Tt  t. 
IngalW    Shii>lMiildinc    Cir- 
porntion,    rasriKOiila. 
Mi<?:. 
J.    A.   Jones   Coaslruftion 
Co.,  Inc..  Paiiains  City, 
(la. 
K«i-«*r  Co  .  Inc  .  s-wan   Is- 
land. I'liriland.  oref. 
LestlHiiti   L».  Jjuiilli  .Ship- 
buildin?     Co.,    Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis 
lHsrin>hip    Corporation. 

Saii-alito,  Calif 
Moore  Hry  Dotk  Co  .  Oak- 
land. Calif. 
New  Knj!land  Sliipi.iiildinit 
Co.  (formerly  ijouth  Port- 
land).   .>^outh    PuriUnd. 
Maine. 
North  Carollm  .=hinhun«l- 
InR     Co.,      Wibiilngton, 
N   C. 
Orcifon    Shipbiiil<!ii«K    Ct»r- 
loration.  TortUnd,  Oreg, 
Pacific    Bridpe    Co.,    !5»d 

Francisco.  Calif. 
Pennsylvania      Shij>yards, 

Inc..  Keaiiinont,  'I  »\ 
Pu."»y    A    Jones    Corpor»- 

lion.  Wil'Tiinpton,  1X1. 
Pcnnanonte     Meuls    C«r- 
lH>rv  ion  (  Riitin'ond  ;hip- 
yarl  No.  1).  Richmond. 
Calif. 
Permancnte    Mitals    Cor- 
IKjraiion  (Richmond  ship- 
yard Na  2),  Kiihniond, 
Cdlif. 
Kri'erCo..  Inc.  (Rirhtnond 
shipyard  No.  3Ai,  Rich- 
round,  Calif. 
et.  Johns  Kivcr  SMnbuild 
toe  Co.,  Jacksonv  iDo.  Ha. 
So«t'iea-l<ru    Shi |  building 
Cori>or8titin,     Savannah, 
Ga. 
Fun  Shipbiiildinp  ami  Dr> 

l)(Kk  Co.,  Che>ler,  Pa. 
W  alsh-Kaivr  Co..  Inc.  (fac- 
liierly      Rlieenii,      I'rovi- 
dcnw.  R.  I. 
■Weldinp    Knpineers,    Inc., 

I'niladelphIa,  I'a 
Western  l"i|*  &  Strol  Co., 
tan  Franciico,  Calif. 


NuTnt>«-  I 
of  vesxls  I 


Type  of  vessel 


Tolal. 


1 
S 

1 

ifi 
2 


Tanker. 
Seagoing  tugs. 

Coastal  tanker. 
EC-2  cargo. 
Tanktrs. 


19     EC-2  cargo. 


3 
3 

1 

2 

8 

10 

17 
1 
3 
1 

7 

13 


Concrete 
barpw. 

r-l  earpo. 
.'^prfial  type. 

KC  2  rf.Tvn. 

Coastal 

tankers. 
Seagoing  tug. 

C-2  cargo. 

EC-2  cargo. 

C-3  cargo. 

EC-2  car (io. 

Tanker". 

Coailai  (Sirgo. 

F  c-2  cargo. 
C-2  cargo. 
EC-2  cargo 

To. 

Do. 
Coastal  cargo. 
C-l  Kirgo. 

Do. 
EC-2  cargo. 

Do. 


I,'i7 


4 

Special  type 

1 

EC-2  carpo. 

3 

Do. 

•    6 

Tankers. 

1 

EC-2  cargo. 

1 

Tanker. 

2 

C-3  cargo. 

The  following  letter  of  Admiral 
Vickery  reveals  the  great  work  the  Com- 
mLssion,  the  American  shipyards  and 
their  workers  are  doing: 

Untttd  Statks  MARrnMi  Commission, 

Washtngton    May  6,  1943. 

The  Honorable  8    O    Biand, 

ChaiTTTian,  Committee  on  the 
Uerchant  Marine  and  Fxshenet, 

HouMe  of  Representatives. 
0&.-.K  Judge  Blakd:    Believing  It  may  be  of 
intert:3i  to  ycu.  I  am  endoeing  a  chul  ahow- 
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Ing    tonnage    deli\eries    to    date    under    the 
Commission's  f/rojiiam 

United  States  merchant  shipyards  again 
broke  all  records  for  volume  of  output  by  de- 
livering into  service  during  the  month  of 
April  157  vessels  ol  1,606.600  tons  deadweight. 
Whereas  8.090,000  tons  were  built  during  1942. 
last  month's  deliveries  correspond  to  a  rate 
of  more  than  19.000,000  tors  a  year  More- 
over, at  the  end  of  April  deliveries  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  current  year  more 
than  exceeded  the  total  tonnape  nelivcred  for 
the  first  9  months  of  1941.'  Although 
there  are  too  many  variable  factors  Involved 
to  permit  an  ofBcial  prediction,  it  Is  my  per- 
sonal expectation  that  May  will  be  an  even 
bigger  month  In  merchant  shipbuilding. 

Besides  an  all-time  record  for  total  ton- 
nage delivered,  other  records  were  estab- 
ILshed  For  example,  1  yard,  the  Calilurnia 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  delivered  19  Lib- 
erty ships.  Another,  the  Orepon  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  completed  17  Liberty  ships 
in  Uie  average  time  ot  27.5  days  from  keel 
laying  to  delivery  In  additlcn,  I  believe  ycu 
will  be  encouraged  to  know  that  the  New 
England  Shipbuilding  Conoration  the  suc- 
cer^sor  to  South  Portland  and  Todd-Bath,  de- 
livered 8  ships,  the  average  time  of  which 
was  79  days  from  keel  laying  to  completion. 
The  over-all  average  for  the  110  Liberty  ships 
delivered  in  April  was  57  2  days,  and  as  the 
newer  yards  gain  more  experience  and  be- 
come more  efficient,  this  average  time,  in  my 
opinirn.  will  be  substantially  reduced. 

WhUe  April's  production  record  undoubt- 
edly will  soon  be  eclipsed,  the  month  was  a 
milestone  In  another  respect,  since  it  wit- 
nessed the  formal  in.  uguratlon  of  the  Victory 

ship  prtgram  Culminating  the  Commis- 
sion's efforts  over  the  past  2  years  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  ol  the  neces-sary 
high-power  machinery,  the  first  construc- 
tion contracU  for  Victory  ships  were  awarded 
last  month  As  you  can  so  well  appreciate, 
the  conversion  from  the  Liberty  ship  to  Its 
fast  successor  will  not  only  help  to  ha.sten  a 
triumphant  conclusion  to  the  war,  but  will 
greatly  enhance  the  pcet-war  position  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  In  which  the  In- 
terests ol  your  committee  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  are  so  closely  affiliated. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  ViCKEirs, 

Comnii^iioner. 


Effects  of  the  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  May  12, 1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Joseph  S. 
Kaufman  from  the  Lynn  ^Mass.)  Tele- 
gram: 

THr     WEtKLT     ROUND    TABLE 

(By  Joseph  S.  Kaufman) 
This  Is  a  war  of  Ideas  as  well  as  tanks, 
guns,  planes,  and  ships  A.s  the  Battle  of 
Tunisia  Is  coming  to  a  successful  climax  and 
the  invasion  of  Europe  is  attout  to  begin, 
people  ask  themselves  over  and  over  again 
the  question  as  to  Just  what  effect  this  war 
will  have  on  people  In  EXirope,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Near  East,  particularly  right  here  In 
the  good  old  United  States  of  America  Signa 
oX  thU  reatleas  thovigliUuliiess  appeared  this 


week  In  the  form  of  two  Interesting  arUcies 
and  a  book — one  article  by  James  B  Conant. 
president  of  Harvard  Unlrersity.  another  by 
Drew  MiddleU-n  in  the  New  'York  Times,  and 
Wendell  Wlllkle's  book.  One  World  What 
these  thinkers,  writers,  and  leaders  are  trying 
to  express  Is  what  everybody  Is  concerned 
about  Is  this  muddied  world  of  ours  going 
to  continue  to  muddle?  Or  is  there  some- 
thing better  In  store  for  suflerins  humanity 
now  engaged  In  this  titanic  global  war?  If 
a  new  and  better  world  Is  to  t>e  biUt  Just 
what  must  be  done,  new?  And  most  eepecl- 
ally  what  are  we  In  America  thinking,  say- 
ing, and  doing  to  make  sure  that  the  sweat, 
blood,  and  tears  may  not  be  In  vain?  To 
get  any  picture  of  the  prevaUing  opinlcns 
in  the  United  States  it  Is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  listen  to  the  expression  of  people  In  the 
light  of  their   accustomed  thought. 

Mr.  Isolationist  I  have  been  reading 
Wendell  WUlkle's  beck  One  World,  and  It 
look.=  to  me  that  he  is  making  a  bid  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  President. 
Knowing  the  confused  world  situation  Is 
bothering  a  lot  of  people  In  this  country,  he 
Is  trying  to  convince  them  in  this  bock  that 
he  reall?  learned  a  lot  about  the  diflerent 
countries  he  visited,  and  so  people  can  rely 
on  him  to  pick  the  right  foreign  policy  He 
6a vs  In  effect-  "Nomi-nate  and  elect  me  a« 
your  President  and  I  will  lead  you,  good  cit- 
izens, to  the  promised  land  of  milk  and 
honey  I  shall  be  the  knight  In  shlmng  ar- 
mor for  the  whole  world  to  follow,  so  that 
ManhatUn  Murphy  beds,  bath  tubs,  sanitary 
pU.mbing  and  gluelest  flypaper  will  be  as 
common  in  Khartoum,  Bagdad,  and  Teheran 
as  in  New  York"  Well,  what  need  Is  » 
man  for  President  who  will  tell  us  how  he 
proposes  to  find  Jobs  lor  the  10.000,000  boya 
and  Rlrls  In  uniform  when  they  come  march- 
ing home  and  who  can  stop  Roosevelt  before 
he  talks  us  into  a  fourth  term 

Mr  New  Dealer.  Our  President  Is  not  go- 
ing to  talk  anyone  into  a  fourth  term  any 
more  than  he  talked  us  Into  a  third  term.  Is 
there  a  man  or  woman  who  will  deny 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  able  leadership  In 
this  war.  who  will  deny  that  he  saw  the 
whole  thing  clearly  long  t)efore  anyone  else 
did  and  who  will  deny  that  he  prepared  ua 
for  It  in  spite  of  the  isolationists  and  totali- 
tarian minded  Americans?  If  It  Is  the  wish 
of  his  people  that  he  lead  them  in  peace  as 
in  war.  the  President  will  reluctantly  fulfill 
his  duty  to  his  Nation  then  as  now 

Mr  Conservative.  Let's  not  get  Into  any 
stump  oratory  prematurely.  It  may  be 
neither  Willkie  nor  Roosevelt  In  1944  But 
WiUkie's  book  raises  many  serious  questions 
for  us  to  think  about.  I  think  he  Is  right 
in  .saying  that  the  filth,  poverty,  and  de- 
gradation he  found  on  his  trip  around  the 
world  Is  as  much  the  reason  for  this  war 
as  the  murder,  loot,  and  godlessness  ol  the 
German  Nazis  and  the  Italian  Fascists  I 
am  a  stronq;  nationalist,  I  want  to  see  that 
we  mal'.e  the  United  States  a  better  place 
to  live  in;  that  we  wipe  out  some  of  the 
evils  right  here  at  home  first,  but  I  have 
learned  one  thing  from  this  war  and  that 
IS  this:  If  this  war  is  to  be  a  cnisade  and 
net  a  curse  which  will  breed  new  wars.  Amer- 
ica cannot  stand  alone  but  must  work  with 
Ergiand,  Russia,  China,  and  the  other  Allied 
nations.  And  we  must  lay  the  foundatlona 
for  that  economic  order  here  at  home  that 
will  take  care  of  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form when  they  return.  But  I  don't  think 
New  Deal  bureaucracy  will  accomplish  tbls. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  leave  us  in  a  maze 
of  confusion.  Jealousies,  and  fights  lor  pover 
between  the  agencies  to  the  destruction  of 
our   constitutional    rigbU. 

Ur  Liberal  In  the  attempt  to  find  out  tb« 
kind  of  America,  the  kind  of  world  we  are 
going  to  live  in  after  this  war.  let  us  see  what 
Winkle  and  other  thoughtful  men  have  to  say 
about  It.  I  think  thla  paragraph  In  WiiUHm'B 
book  One  World  la  worth  quoting: 
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•"For.  however  important  the  role  of  bay- 
onets and  guns  hiue  been  In  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  the  rule  of  ideas  has  been 
vastly  more  Important,  and  In  the  long  run. 
more  conclusive.  In  historical  times,  at  any 
rate,  men  have  often  fought  merely  for  the 
Joy  of  killing  each  other.  They  have  fought 
for  a  purpose.  Sometimes  that  purpose  has 
not  been  very  Inspiring,  Sometimes  It  has 
been  quite  selfish.  But  a  war  won  without  a 
purpose  Is  a  war  won  without  victory." 

Mr.  Wllllcle  believes  that  our  purpose 
should  include  not  only  the  liberation  of  en- 
slaved nations,  but  It  should  also  Include 
the  •giving  to  all  peoples  freedom  to  govern 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  and  the 
economic  freedom  on  which  all  lasting  self- 
government  Inevitably  rests."  Mr.  WUlkle 
hopes  that  we  guard  well  our  liberties  at 
home  while  we  help  spread  cur  conception  of 
freedom  to  the  world.  But  Harvard's  Presi- 
dent Conant.  In  an  article  In  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  June,  says: 

•Until  we  settle  within  the  United  States 
our  approach  to  such  difBcult  questions  as 
the  relations  of  management  and  labor  and 
the  control  and  ownership  of  the  tools  of 
production;  until  we  square  away  on  a  course 
that  win  make  us  both  pro.speroii.s  and  free 
we  shall  be  irresolute  In  deciding  upon  our 
foreign  policy." 

Not  only  does  President  Conant  want  do- 
mestic problenw  settled  first,  but  he  calls  for 
the  development  of  American  radicals,  that 
Is.  a  kind  of  new-thlnklng  Americans  who 
will  try  to  streamline  such  old  Ideas  as  States' 
rights  to  suit  modern  conditions.  Insist  on 
decentralization  of  government,  and  place 
more  emphasis  on  local  responsibility.  But 
while  this  kind  of  American  radical  will  seek 
to  reestablish  the  old  philosophy  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  Government,  nevertheless 
he  will  not  place  a  higher  value  on  property 
rights  than  on  human  rights.  The  American 
radical  will  be  different.  Says  President 
Conant : 

•"He  springs  from  American  soil,  firm  In 
the  belief  that  every  man  Is  as  good  as  his 
nelghlwr,  If  not  better,  and  Is  entitled  to  a 
real  chance  for  a  decent  living  •  •  •  He 
will  be  ready  to  invoke  even  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  interests  of  maintaining  real 
freedom  among  the  masses.  But  unlike  the 
European  radical,  he  will  never  cease  to  hope 
that  such  remedies  may  be  only  passing  sins." 

In  talking  of  this  new  type  of  thinking 
American,  this  American  radical,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  read  what  Drew  Mlddleton.  a  war 
correspondent  who  talked  with  thousands  of 
our  men  In  uniform  serving  across  the  At- 
lantic, says  In  his  article  in  the  New  York 
Times.  He  finds  nearly  all  of  them  eager 
to  finish  the  Job  and  go  home.  "Whatever 
the  price,  you  can  be  sure  they  will  pu'=h 
resolutely  to  victory.  It  is  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  world  after  the  victory  that  they 
are  not  Interested."  These  soldiers  talk 
about  some  sort  of  International  cooperation 
and  world  policy  after  the  war  but  t»ie  re- 
sponsibility of  all  this  does  not  interest  them. 
They  can  see  a  better  reason  for  fighting 
Japan  than  the  danger  to  our  way  of  life 
from  Nazi  or  Fascist  Ideologies.  They  show 
no  Interest  In  the  possible  cutthroat  compe- 
tition In  the  field  of  International  aviation 
which  may  result  In  another  war.  "Pilots 
win  tell  you.  '  says  Mlddleton.  "Why.  hell,  the 
alra  free,  just  as  the  ocean  should  be." 
They  do  not  understand  Ru  sla's  position 
In  the  war  any  more  than  they  understand 
her  revised  communism.  However,  they  are 
reconciled  to  fight  alongside  Russia  as  an  ally 
for  the  simple  reason  the  Russians  are  killing 
Germans. 

With  all  this  disinterested,  confused  and 
provincial  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  our 
flighting  forces  who  will  make  up  a  great  deal 
of  American  thinking  after  the  war.  the 
prospect  of  building  a  better  world— a  better 
America — seems  too  remote  and  unattain- 
aole.     It   is  a  disillusioning  picture.     Unless 


men  like  President  Roosevelt.  Willkie  and 
Conant  can  arouse  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm cf  this  generation  now  fighting  the 
war  to  think  of  the  United  States  as  part  of 
the  world  In  which  she  must  assume  her  full 
leadership  and  responsibility  after  the  war— 
unless  this  generation's  thinking  is  changed 
radically  from  Its  past  and  present  longing 
for  the  good  old  days  which  shall  never  re- 
turn, then  It  shall  have  paid  a  priceless 
sacrifice  In  a  war  won  without  victory. 


Fair  Play  for  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtinaik.s  in  the  REC- 
ORD, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  II  Progresso  Italo-Americano  for 
May  2,  1943. 

FAIR  PLAT  FOR  ALX 

Various  peoples,  creeds,  races,  and  tongues 
have  been  welded  Into  the  American  Nation. 
This  is  the  secret  and  source  of  Its  strength. 
Here  are  the  roots  of  Us  tremendous  growth. 
Into  the  make-up  and  greatness  of  our  land 
have  been  Integrated  the  countless  common 
folk  from  all  over  the  world  who  suffered 
economic  hardships,  religious  Intolerance, 
and  political  persecution.  Looking  forward 
■•  -  ine  blessings  of  political  freedom  and  so- 
cial security,  these  common  people  have 
stre.Tmed  to  our  shores  and  helped  build  our 
mighty  Republic.  Italian.  Irish,  Jewish. 
Scandinavian,  and  Slavic  blood  have  b<en 
Intermingled  to  produce  America's  true  na- 
tional unity  and  unrivaled  progress. 

It  is  many  months  since  President  Roose- 
velt, great  humanitarian  that  he  is.  de- 
nounced all  discriminatory  practices  and  de- 
manded their  discontinuance.  However,  there 
ure  still  institutions  and  men  who  discrim- 
inate against  Individuals  because  of  their 
foreign-sounding  names,  their  faith,  or  the 
color  of  their  skin.  When  Jobs  are  barred  to 
such  workers,  our  national  unity,  our  war 
potential,  and  highest  welfare  are  gravely  Im- 
periled. Such  discriminatory  policies  are  a 
tKxjn  to  our  mortal  enemies  and  a  blow  to 
our  best  national  Interests. 

We  are  Americans  by  choice.  We  are  not 
Italians  In  America,  but  are  Americans  of 
Italian  origin  who  have  chosen  the  United 
States  as  our  country,  as  the  one  and  only 
country  to  which  we  give  our  devotion  and 
loyalty.  Hence,  we  must  speak  frankly.  All 
to<i  often.  Americans  (who  happen  to  be  of 
Italian  extraction)  are  being  denied  their 
full  rights  as  Americans.  Discrimination  is 
frequently  evidenced  against  Americans 
(bearing  Italian  names  or  born  abroad) 
especially  in  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  aelds  of  endeavor.  A  mechanic  with 
an  Itallan-scundlng  name  tends  to  find  It 
harder  to  gel  a  Job  In  a  defense  plant.  There 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  even  the  sllghfr^st 
hesitation  should  be  displayed  In  according 
full  recognition  to  Americans  of  Italian  ex- 
traction in  all  branches  of  our  armed  .services. 

No  one  can  wiih  honesty  question  the 
patriotism,  courage,  and  sacrifices  which  the 
Americans  cf  Italian  birth  or  parentage  have 
manifested  and  made  in  our  great  wars. 
Their  voluntary  purchases  of  many  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  Defense  bonds  and 
V.'ar  bonds  are  convincing  proof  of  that  fact. 
II  Progreso  Itself,  through  Its  readers.  Is  re- 
sponsible   for    the    sale    of    over    $10,000,000 


worth  of  bonds.  More  than  300.000  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  served  In  the  Ameri- 
can E.xpedltionary  Force  of. World  War  No  1. 
More  than  half  a  million  are  serving  in  (iur 
armed  forces  today.  Americans  of  Italian 
origin  led  all  others  In  the  seven  volunteer 
quotas  for  the  New  York  area  even  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  number  of  Americar.s  vt 
Italian  descent  cited  for  valor  and  heroism 
on  every  sector  of  our  far-flung  battle  front  Is 
greater  than  their  general  proportion  in  the 
armed   services. 

The  great  mass  of  Americans  of  Italian 
birth,  the  common  people  In  our  midst,  re- 
sent every  form  of  discrimination.  This  re- 
sentment is  not  allayed  when  some  outstand- 
ing American,  bearing  an  Italian  name,  la 
appointed  to  public  office.  Nor  does  the  pol- 
icy of  occa-slonally  giving  one  of  the  common 
folks  a  minor  Job  meet  the  issue  It  is  true 
that  Individual  Americans  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion, men  of  ability  and  Integrity,  have  been 
elevated  to  positions  o  high  public  trust, 
but  this  recognition  of  the  few  is  no  substi- 
tution for  the  realization  of  the  hopes  and 
needs  of  the  many 

The  blot  of  discrimination  must  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  glorious  pages  of  American 
democracy  The  elimination  of  all  prejudices 
and  dtscrlmknatlon  will  foster  and  fortify  our 
national  unity  as  the  first  prerequisite  for 
America's  victory  In  the  war  and  the  peace 
to  come.  This  would  be  the  most  powerful 
answer  to  the  Mussolinls,  Hitlrrs  and  Tojos 
Who  hypocritically  seek  to  exploit  these  short- 
comings in  our  national  life 

We  are  Americans  all.  All  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  national  or  racial  origin, 
regardless  of  the  creed  they  embrace,  are  en- 
titled to  and  must  get  their  full  righus  a« 
Americans.  This  Is  basic  and  Inviolable  It 
Is  Inherent  In  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy— In  the  cause  to  which  oiir  coun- 
try Is  now  dedicated. 


Veterans'  Leifitlatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  with  accompanying  resolu- 
tion.s,  written  by  Charles  E.  Pew,  E.sq., 
attorney  at  law  of  Helena,  Mont.,  to  the 
National  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion : 

Heiena.  Mont  .  April  26,  1943. 
Roi.NE  Wahinc.  E^q  . 

Sational  Cornmander.  American   Legion, 
Indianapohs.    Ind 

Dear  Mr.  Waring:  I  enclose  copy  of  some 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Area  E  Conference 
of  the  American  Legion  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mittee held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  April  14  and 
15.  1943. 

You  don't  know  me  so  I  will  give  you  a 
brief  sketch  of  my  background. 

I  was  at  the  St  LouLs  caucus  In  May  1919, 
at  which  time  the  American  Legion  was 
organized  in  the  United  States;  attended 
every  conventinn  but  one  up  to  1923.  and 
helped  frnme  the  World  War  Veterans"  Act 
of  June  1924;  was  first  department  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  In  Montana:  served 
for  years  on  the  State  and  National  Rehabili- 
tation Committees,  resigning  upon  entering 
the  mint."  I  y  service  In  May  1942;  served  as 
execu'ave  member  of  the  Montana  Veterans' 
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Welfare  CommUsslon  from  March  1919  to 
April  30.  1942.  and  was  reappointed  on  that 
commission  upon  my  discharge  from  the 
Army  this  spring.  I  have  never  taken  a 
dollar  for  any  service  I  may  have  rendered  the 
di-^abled  men. 

I  mention  these  things  merely  to  show  that 
I  proljably  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
and   have   no   mercenarv   motives. 

Di.'-cussing  seme  of  the  resolutions  men- 
tioned: 

PRESUMPTION    OF    SOUNDNESS 

When  a  man  Is  passed  by  the  Selective 
Service  medical  staff  and  by  the  military 
medical  cfUcers.  found  fit  for  mllit'^ry  service, 
and  Inducted,  the  Oovernment,  and  not  the 
man.  Is  rerpon.sible  for  the  correctness  of  this 
determination  Defects  ai.d  defl'-iencies  may 
be  noted,  but  v.hen  th^  man  is  inducted  the 
books  should  be  closed  and  the  finding  of 
soundness  for  service  made  conclusive  upon 
the  Government. 

The  present  so-called  presumption  Is  no 
presumption  at  all.  A  mere  stitrppstlon  of 
something  th  ;t  might  be  found  in  any  man's 
history  Is  enf  uch  to  rebut  this  prefumption. 
Evidence  which  would  scarcely  be  con  iden  d 
in  the  mans  favor  is  sufficient  to  support  a 
finding  of  "existed  prior  to  service  " 

In  one  case  I  have  in  mind,  the  Bureau. 
as  a  basis  for  denying  a  claim,  made  a  finding 
of  tut)ercu!nsis  existing  prior  to  s«^rvlce  upon 
evidence  whluh  would  not  havp  begun  to 
establish  such  a  finding  In  thr  man's  favor 

Undoubtedly,  many  men  who  went  through 
Pearl  H:i.rb<^r  without  a  visible  tratimatic 
injury  were  discharged  with  the  notation 
■'existed  prior  to  service  " 

This  war  started  with  Dunquerque  so  far 
as  the  boys  who  have  come  In  f  nice  October 
16.  1940.  are  C(  ncemed  Every  such  man  Is 
entitled   to  such    presumption. 

We  had  this  conclusive  presumption  in 
the  law  until  It  was  wiped  cut  by  the  piece 
of  iniquity  politely  referred  to  as  the  "Eccn- 
omy  Act  " 

PRESUMPTION  OF  ORIGIN   OF  DISEASE 

Until  the  Economy  Act.  we  had  a  5-year 
presumption  of  the  service  origin  of  tubercu- 
losis and  oth.'r  enumerated  diseases  of  such 
subtle  character  that  exact  proof  of  their 
origUi    Is   practically    inipoKsible 

Tills  5-year  presumption  was  fixed  after 
elabtT.ite  hearings,  and  was  based  upon  the 
opinions  and  experience  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  the  United  States. 
We  had  also  the  benefit  of  the  clinical  study 
of  th»  cases  cf  thou.sands  of  veterans  in 
Bureau  hcspltals. 

This  presumption  Is  liS  direct  evidence  as 
would  be  the  testimony  of  these  same  med- 
ical men  if  heard  in  cacti  case.  This  pre- 
sumption is  Simply  an  appraisal  of  the  pro- 
bative value  of  such  testimony,  and  has  the 
same  effect  as  would  such  evidence  If  pro- 
duced in  each  case. 

Tne  presumption  also  guarantees  uni- 
formity Instead  of  varied  findings,  depend- 
ent upt^n  the  varying  views  cf  different  med- 
ical section-s.  they  are  all  bound  to  a  uniform 
rule. 

Furthermore,  for  the  reasons  Just  outlined, 
the  so-called  presvimptlve  cases  should  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  of  compensation  In- 
stead of  the  75  percent  as  at  present.  The 
presumption  is  as  direct  evidence  as  would 
be  the  testimony  of  the  doctors  who  helped 
establish  It. 

This  war  will  be  productive  of  a  greater 
variety  C)f  diseases  of  a  subtle  character,  dif- 
ficult of  dlapnosis  and  difficult  of  proof,  than 
any  war  we  ever  had  The  presumption 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  provide  for  new 
diseases  which  c:in  be  specifically  provided 
for  In  EUbfcequent   legislation. 

MENTAL  CASES 

We  have  an  cpportunity  now  to  save  the 
boys  of  today  from  the  conditions  which 
surround  our  mental  cases  In  1919  and  sub- 


sequent years.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
several  times  as  many  ol  these  cases  as  we 
had  after  World  War  No.  1:  in  fact  they 
may  be  so  numerous  as  to  build  up  a  public 
opml  11  which  will  compel  their  prci>er  treat- 
ment. 

T'no  mild  and  Incipient  cases  should  be 
isolated  from  the  moie  severe.  Instead  of 
being  thrown  in  promiscuously  with  all  kinds 
of  ca.ses.  A  man  with  a  simple  nervous  dis- 
turbance < hyperthyroidism,  (or  example)  Is 
U!-ua:iy  fearful  that  he  v.ill  become  insane, 
and  It  is  not  conducive  to  hi.s  recovery  to 
keep  him  in  daily  and  hourly  view  of  the 
condition  he  fears  may  be  his  some  day. 

In  1919  there  were  thousands  of  men  In 
Insane  a.'^ylums.  In  county  hospitals,  or  at 
large,  practically  all  without  treatment. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  such 
conditions  now  or  after  this  war. 

CENER.\L    HOSPITALIZATION 

Wt  find  that  we  are  going  to  be  far  short 
of  hospital  facilities  even  before  general  de- 
mobilization. Thousands  ol  men  will  be  dis- 
charped  from  time  to  time  from  our  military 
services.  What  is  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion going  to  do  with  them? 

Tlie  Army  and  Navy  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
lease beds  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  until  the  flow  of  men  Into  the  Army  and 
Navy  hospitals  from  the  battle  fronts  shall 
have   ceased. 

It  may  be  that  this  problem  Is  being  stud- 
led.  but  speedy  and  drastic  action  should  be 
taken  Immediately. 

IN  GENERAL 

Why  are  we  so  tardy  In  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  all  existing  legislation  to  the  men  in 
the  present  war  emergency,  who  are  taking 
more  than  the  men  were  called  upor  to  take 
In  1918? 

It  Is  the  primary  duty  of  the  American 
Legion  to  devote  Its  energies  to  this  big  prob- 
lem, the  care  of  the  young  men  who  are  suf- 
fering Injxiry  or  other  disability  In  this  war. 
I  found  that  the  boys  In  the  service  generally 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  Legion,  and  look 
to  It  for  help  In  the  post-war  problems  they 
kTor  they  will  face. 

We  cannot  evade  this  high  responsibility. 
We  have  a  definite  duty  to  perform;  and  the 
manner  In  which  we  perform  that  duty  will 
make  Its  Impress  upon  the  future  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

No  organization  can  exert  more  Influence 
In  obtaining  the  enactment  of  needed  legis- 
lation than  can  the  American  Legion,  but  the 
Legion  must  approach  these  questions  with 
the  rights  of  these  new  veterans  In  view,  and 
without  bias  from  past  or  present  practices 
of  the  Veterana'  Administration  or  from  er- 
roneous legislation  which  may  now  be  harm- 
less as  to  the  veterans  of  a  war  now  nearly  25 
years  gone. 

The  preavmiptions  served  their  purpose 
many  years  ago  as  far  as  the  proof  of  service 
origin  of  disability  is  concerned. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  work  of 
proving  service  connection  In  thousands  of 
new  cases,  and  the  need  for  these  presump- 
tions is  immediate  and  urgent. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Yours  very  trtily, 

C.  E.  Pew. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  this  conference  urges 
that  the  national  organization  take  Immedi- 
ate steps  to  bring  about  the  enactment  by 
Congress  ot  appropriate  legislation: 

1.  Creating  a  concltislve  presimiptlon  of 
physical  and  mental  soundness  and  mental 
capacity  at  the  time  of  entry  into  service 
except  as  to  defects  and  deficiencies  noted 
at  time  of  such  entry  and  when  disability  in 
addition  to  those  so  noted  shall  result  from 
such  noted  defects  or  deficiencies,  aggrava- 
tion shall  be  presumed;  such  provision  to  be 
made  effective  as  of  October  18.  1940; 


2  According   to  men    and    women    m    the 

present  war.  the  same  benefits  now  enjoyed 
by  veterans  of  the  First  World  War  and  such 
additional    benefits  as  may   be  warranted: 

3  Providing  the  same  presumptions  ot 
service  oripln  of  diseases  lis  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Economy  Act, 
in  the  case  of  veterans  of  World  War  No  1. 
with  the  addition  of  now  known  tropical  and 
other  diseases  to  which  men  and  women  in 
service  In  this  war  :nay  be  exposed  and  pro- 
visions  for  diseases   not   now    known: 

4.  That  adequate  h'ispital  faclities  for 
the  treatment  of  neuro-psychintric  ca.'^es  be 
provided  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  that  pro- 
vision be  made  lor  the  complete  segregation 
of  the  incipient  or  mild  c;i.ses  from  those  of 
an  advanced  or  violent  character,  to  the  end 
that  the  mental  balance  of  as  many  of  these 
Ciises  may  be  restored  as  possible; 

5  That  the  work  of  pr;)\lding  adequate 
hospital  facilities  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
be  speeded  up  bO  as  to  provide  adequate 
ho.spitalization  as  rapidly  a.s  possible; 

6  That  the  Vtterans'  Bur^iu  be  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  kept  on  an  Independent  basis  subject 
only  to  the  control  of  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  respon- 
sive to  the  desires  of  a  gratefxil  people. 


Casei  of  Aimstronf  Cork  Co.  Before  War 
'    Labor  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

or  pi3rii8Ti.vAiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1943 

Mr.  KINZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

PSESXKTATTOIf  Ut  BERALT  OT  AKICSTKONG  OCHUC 
CO.  BEFORE  TRK  WAS  IJiBOK  BOAXD  IIT  aXSPXCT 
TO  SIX  PENDING  CASES  STTBMrm  BT  THS 
UNIONS  AT  THE  COMPANT'S  PLANTS  AT  ICIIX- 
VILLE,  GLOUCESTER  CTTT,  AND  CAMDEN,  H.  J.; 
PirrSBtTEGH  AND  BEAVEB  PALLS,  PA.;  AND  SOUTH 
BSAIITrREX,   MASS. 

(By  H.  W.  Prentls,  Jr.,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, Washington,  D.  C,  April  20,  1943) 

As  general  background  in  your  considera- 
tion of  these  6  cases,  a  brief  statement  re- 
garding the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  will  be, 
I  believe,  of  some  Interest  and  value.  The 
company  was  founded  in  Pittsburgh  in  1860. 
It  operates  10  factories  in  this  country  and 
a  number  abroad — in  Spain,  Algeria.  Tunisia, 
French  Morocco,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada. 
It  produces  approximately  360  different  prod- 
ucts in  times  of  peace.  At  present  about  60 
percent  of  the  output  of  such  products  Is  re- 
quired for  military  or  essential  civilian  use. 
The  company  has  15,300  employees  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  company  Is  not  a  metalworklng 
organization.  It  was  Impossible  to  convert  any 
of  lU  msjor  faclllUes  to  the  producUon  of 
munitions.  Transformation  was  necessary. 
To  that  end  the  company  organized  a  muni- 
tions division  early  in  1941  and  Is  now  pro- 
ducing a  varied  Une  of  military  suppUes,  to- 
cludlng  abells  of  many  calibers,  armor-plerc- 
Ing  shot,  cartridge  cases,  magiieslum  bombs, 
plastic  turret  covers  for  airplanes,  jotnb  racks 
of  several  varieties,  camouflage,  coating  ot 
army  duck,  tarpaulins  and  camouJlage  nets, 
and  airplane  wing  tips  and  subassemblies. 
Its  contribution  to  the  national  war  effort  is 
demonstrated  by  the  sharp  Increase  in  its 
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of  American  thlnlclng  after  the  war.  tne  ana  minions  oi  aiuiar'j  ui  ueicuse  ixnius  unu 
prospect  of  building  a  better  world— a  better  War  bonds  are  convincing  proof  of  that  fact. 
America— seems  too  remote  and  unattaln-  |  II  Progreso  Itself,  through  Us  readers.  Is  re- 
able.     It  Is  a  disillusioning  picture.     Unless  j    sponsible    for    the    sale    of    over    IIO.OOO.OOO 


tatlon  Committees,  resigning  upon  entering 
the  mlUtr.iy  service  in  May  1942;  served  as 
execuUve  member  of  the  Montana  Veterans' 
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bUlings  of  war  products  not  previously  manu- 
f;  'lured: 

Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  1941. 

Ten  million,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars  In  1942. 

Estimated  at  135.000.000  In   1943, 

Its  sales  for  the  pa.<:t  6  years  have  risen 
from  $42,759,000  In  1937  to  $82  700.000  In  1942. 

1937 ---   $42.  759.000 

1938 - 37.297.C0J 

1939 50.  713.  000 

1940 57,300.000 

1941-. 78.600.000    ' 

1942 82.700,000    i 

Profits,  as  shown  In  the  following  table, 
have  decreased  from  $4,855,000  in  1937  to 
$2  964.000    in    1942: 

1937 $4, 855.000 

1938 -- - --         992.  000 

1939. - 4,440,000 

1940 4. 154, 000 

1941 4,  241.000 

1942 2.964   000 

The  prcflt  this  pa.st  year  represents  a  re- 
turn of  3  6  percent  on  sales  and  5  percent  on 
invested  CHpital. 

The  average  annual  earnings  of  employees 
In  the  United  States  have  shown  a  steadily 
upward  trend  from  81.671  In  1937  to  $2,225 
in   1942. 

1937 $1,671 

1938 -      1.715 

1939 - ^--.      1.773 

1940 - 1.792 

1941 ---      1.959 

1942 2.225 

Tlie  company's  friendly  attitude  toward  Its 
employees  and  toward  collective  negotiation 
Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that — 

A.  There  have  been  unions  at  some  of  Its 
plants  for  over  50  years  and  employee  com- 
mittees in  ethers  for  more  than  25  years. 

B.  The  company  has  never  put  obstacles 
In  the  way  of  employee  elections  to  determfhe 
bargaining  agencies.  In  the  Pittsburgh  plant 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
union  was  accepted  as  the  bargaining  agent 
without  an  election.  In  the  other  five  plants 
presently  concerned,  the  bargaining  agents 
were  selected  by  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  con.sent  elections. 

C.  It  has  a  long  record  of  peaceful  labor 
relations. 

a.  Pittsburgh  factory:  No  strike  In  the  49 
years  prior  to  1938 

b.  Mlllville  factory:  No  strike  for  more  than 
60  years  prior  to  1940.  It  was  acquired  In 
1938 

c.  Beaver  Falls  factory:  No  strike  elnce 
plant  was  started  41  years  ago. 

d.  Camden  factory:  No  strike  since  Its  ac- 
quisition 39  years  ago 

e.  Gloucester  City  factory:  No  strike  for  18 
years  after  purchase — until  1941, 

f.  South  Bralntree  factory:  No  strike  In 
over  95  years  before  1941.  It  was  acquired 
In   1936. 

D.  The  company  has  voluntarily  extended 
Its  programs  for  helping  employees  cope  with 
the  four  specters  that  all  human  beings 
face — sickness,  unemployment,  old  age.  and 
death — giving  full  recognition  of  previous 
years  of  service  to  all  employees  In  factories 
acquired  by  purchase. 

1.  To  cope  with  sickness,  there  Is  group 
disability   insurance. 

a.  To  cope  with  unemployment,  there  are 
company-paid  benefits  covering  the  waiting 
period  required  under  public  unemplojmient 
compensation  laws;  and  a  guaranteed  income 
each  year  to  all  employees  with  8  years  or 
more  service  through  loans  at  no  Interest, 
eanceluble  in  ca»e  of  death. 

3.  To  cope  with  old  age,  there  Is  a  contrib- 
utory Insured  pension  system  for  service  ren- 
dered after  June  1937,  plus  old-age  allowances 


paid  entirely  by  the  company  for  service 
prior  to  that  date — supplementing  Federal 
pensions  and  State  old-age  assistance. 

4,  To  cope  with  death,  there  Is  group  life 
insurance. 

E  Vacations  with  pay  for  all  employees 
were  extended  to  all  plants  In  1937. 

F.  The  public  addresses  of  Its  president 
and  other  officers  for  years  past  have  been 
sympathetic  to  collective  negotiation.  For 
example.  In  a  public  address  In  Pittsburgh 
In  1940  I  said: 

"Leadership  In  Industry  Is  exercised  not 
only  by  management  but  also  by  labor 
through  the  organizations  It  has  formed. 
Labor  Is  not  en  Interest  outside  Industry 
but  one  of  the  several  Interests  engaged  In 
Industry — in  fact,  the  major  interest,  Satis- 
factory employment  relations  have  been 
maintained  for  many  years  In  Industries 
where  there  are  strong  and  well -seasoned 
labor  unions  with  national  affiliations;  also 
where  there  are  unions  independent  of  such 
connections;  and  where  there  are  no  unions 
at  all  Collective  bargaining  between  em- 
ployees and  management,  wherever  employees 
wlf-h  to  engage  in  It  and  where  equal  re- 
sponsibility Is  a.ssumed  by  both  sides.  Is  a 
sound  and  proper  method  of  procedure 
In  the  la.st  analysis,  however,  employer-  em- 
ployee relations  do  not  depend  on  the  form 
of  organization  used  but  on  the  spirit  of 
genuine  cooperation  and  understanding  that 
prevails." 

These  facts  in  respect  to  the  attitude  of 
the  company  toward  Its  employees  are  not 
presented  with  the  Idea  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptional—  a  host  of  other  business  organiza- 
tions have  taken  a  similar  position  —  but 
only  to  Indicate  that  we  come  before  you 
with  a  sound  record  of  labor  relations  behind 
us  and  with  a  sincere  sense  of  the  company's 
social  responsibility  in  the  highly  organized 
industrial  world  In  which  we  live.  We  have 
long  recognized  that  the  keystone  of  liberty 
Is  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  social  obli- 
gations and  we  have  tried — within  the  limits 
of  our  ability  as  fallible  human  beings— to 
apply  that  principle  In  all  our  relations  with 
employees,  stockholders,  customers,  sup- 
pliers of  raw  materials    and  government. 

In  view  of  this  recital.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  cases  before  you.  Involving  ."^ix 
of  our  factories,  are  not  concerned  primarily 
With  wages  or  working  conditions  In  fact, 
at  only  one  of  these  plants,  namely,  at  Mill- 
vUle,  is  the  company  not  willing  to  pay 
equally  as  great  or  even  higher  wages  than 
the  panel  and  the  referee  have  now  recom- 
mended. Since  the  negotiations  in  question 
began — more  than  a  year  ago  in  .some  of  these 
cases — conditions  have  changed  In  a  number 
of  the  communities  Involved  and  In  simple 
fairness  to  our  workers  and  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  forces  necessary  to  execute  the  con- 
tracts that  we  have  taken  for  military  sup- 
plies, certain  further  wage  adjustments  are 
now  essential,  although  I  realize  the  limita- 
tions under  which  the  Board  is  currci.tiy 
working. 

At  Pittsburgh  and  Beaver  Falls,  Pa  :  Of- 
fered 5  cents  an  hour;  referee  cemommendcd 
3  cents  an  hour;  6  cents  an  hour  now  needed 
to   keep   rates   In    line   with    local   conditions 

Camden,  N  J  :  Offered  nothing;  referee 
recommended  nothing;  5  cents  an  hour  now 
needed  to  keep  rates  In  line  with  increases 
at  local  shipyards. 

Gloucester  City.  N,  J  :  Offered  nothing, 
referee  recommended  nothing;  5  cents  an 
hour  now  needed  to  keep  rates  In  line  with 
local  shipyards. 

South  Bralntree.  Mast  :  Offered  nothing; 
panel  recommendation  Is  not  known;  4  cents 
per  hour  now  needed  to  meet  current  aver- 
age  rates   In   eastern   rubber   Industry. 

Mlllville,  N.  J.:  Offered  nothing;  referee 
recommended  7',j   cents  per  hour  for  male 


packers  of  glassware;  5  cents  per  hour  needed 
for  both  men  and  women  packers. 

Women  are  being  gradually  substituted  for 
male  packers  In  accordance  with  the  under- 
standing with  the  union  In  order  to  meet 
the  existing  competitive  situation  In  the  gla«8 
container  industry. 

Thus  the  fundamental  questions  Involved 
In  all  of  these  ca-ses  are  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership— recommended  In  all  six  cases,  and 
the  check-cff — recommended  In  every  In- 
stance save  at  MilivlUe. 

Maintenance  of  membership  and  ^he  check- 
off have  been  argued  before  this  beard  on 
so  many  occasions  that  I  naturally  approach 
the  subject  with  considerable  temerity. 
However,  as  an  American  citizen  who  la 
gravely  concerned  about  the  principles  on 
which  the  perpetuation  of  our  Republic 
depends.  I  cannot  remain  silent  and  keep  my 
self-respect.  I  have  repeatedly  asserted  to 
the  businessmen  of  this  country  that  we  are 
indeod  unworthy  of  our  heritage  of  freedom 
If  we  are  afraid  to  be  articulate  in  Its  de- 
fense here  on  the  home  front.  So  I  am 
grateful,  both  In  behalf  c.f  the  company  and 
myself,  for  the  Board  s  courtesy  In  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  pre.sent  my  deep  convic- 
tions regarding  the  dangers  Involved  In  any 
tyjje  of  governmental  coercion  affecting  a 
man's  right  to  work  freely  at  a  lawful  voca- 
tion of  his  own  choosing. 

I  think  I  am  correct  In  stating  that  the 
major  reason  advanced  by  this  Board  for 
authorizing  maintenance  of  membership  Is  to 
further  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Another  objective  Is  to  prevent  the 
weakening  of  the  union-labor  movement  un- 
der the  Impact  of  war  conditions  With 
Dean  Morse's  statement  on  this  point  I  am 
certainly  In  hearty  agreement:  "The  war 
must  not  be  allowed  to  provide  labor  with 
an  opportunity  to  Invade  and  take  over  the 
rights  of  management  any  more  than  It 
should  be  permitted  to  provide  employers 
with  the  opportunity  to  break  or  Injure  or- 
ganized labor  ■ 

Naturally  the  first  question  that  arises  In 
connection  with  these  cases  of  ours  is.  Would 
maintenance  of  membership  help  oi  -  com- 
pany's war  effort?  Our  experience  so  far  In- 
dicates Just  the  contrary  At  our  main 
plant  In  Lancaster.  Pa  (which  Is  not  Involved 
In  these  cases),  where  the  greater  portion  of 
our  munitions  business  is  being  handled,  ne- 
gotiations were  opened  with  the  union  on 
March  11.  1942,  and  concluded  on  March   18. 

1942.  resulting  in  an  Increase  In  the  base 
labor  rate  from  67  cents  to  72  cents  an  hour. 
Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  wage  earners  were  then  employed  as  com- 
pared with  5  977  employees  at  the  same  plant 
in  March  1943  There  have  been  no  work 
stoppages  whatever  despite  the  fact  that  half 
a  dozen  new  lines  of  activities  have  been  In 
process  of  development,  and  that  many  novel 
problems  have  had  to  be  solved.  The  union 
offlcers  have  been  con.sulted  constantly  and 
the  most  satisfactory  relations  have  been  pre- 
served without  maintenance  of  membership 
or  any  form  of  clo.sed  or  tinlon  shop 

Contrast  this  situation  with  our  plant  In 
Pittsburgh,  whose  case  Is  before  you  today. 
Negotiatlcns  were  begun  with  the  Pittsburgh 
union — Involving  895  employees — en  April  7. 
1942  On  June  9,  1942.  the  company  offered 
an  Increase  of  6  cents  an  hour  In  wages,  but 
the  demands  for  a  union  shop  and  check-off 
prevented  an  agreement  being  reached  and 
the  case  was  carried  to  you  for  adjudication. 
Since  June  23.  1942.  ther'-  have  been  7 
Work  stoppages  at  this  plant.  The  last  2 
namely,  on  October   7.   1942.   and   March    16. 

1943,  were  strikes  In  protest  against  the  delay 
of  this  Board  In  reaching  a  decision  Shells 
and  plastic  turrets  for  airplanes  are  among 
the  war  products  made  at  this  plant  Ten 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-three  man- 
hours  were  lost  In  the  last  2  strikes  alone. 
In  fairness,  let  It  be  said  that  the  union  lead- 
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boys    of    today    from    the    conditions    which 
surround  our  mental  cases  In  1919  and  aub- 


tlon  shall  be  presumed;  such  provision  to  be 
made  effective  as  of  October  16,  1940; 


Its  contribution  to  ine  national  war  eoon  la 
demonstrated  by  the  sharp  increase  in  lt« 
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c-rs  disclaim  rp:p<5n8ibillly  for  oil  7  of 
these  work  M(ip{>t.ges.  but  nevirtheless  they 
supported  the  walk-ruts  after  they  bad  been 
called  by  taking  up  the  cudgels  In  behalf  of 
the  strikers  In  this  case,  an  early  agreement 
could  have  bfen  reached  in  respect  to  wage 
rates,  had  not  maintenance  ol  membership 
and  the  check-cff  through  appeal  to  this 
Board  been  the  primary  goal  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  union  in  question  Would  It  not 
have  been  more  pfitriotic  to  have  effected  a 
prompt  egreement  with  resjiect  to  wages  and 
other  minor  points  at  Issue,  thus  avoiding 
the  7  work  stoppages  which  ensued?  The 
record  in  Pittsburgh  speaks  for  itself.  The 
union  there  has  certainly  not  demonstrated 
that  sense  of  res|)onslbility  that  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  it  under  war  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  also  argued  that  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership prevents  interun;on  strife.  I  think 
that  Is  probably  true  But  in  the  six  cafes 
before  you.  only  one  plant  presents  any  such 
problem.  At  the  glass  factory  In  Mlllville. 
N  J  .  which  our  company  purchased  5  years 
ago  an  American  Federation  of  Labor  union 
makes  the  bottles  and  a  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  union  Inspects  and  packs 
them.  Here  we  inherited  the  union-shop 
agreement'^  which  for  many  years  had  existed 
with  the  bottle  blowers,  moid  makers,  and 
machinists.  And  I  regret  to  say  that  our  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  even  the  i 
union  shop  has  not  made  for  either  labor  ! 
F>eace  or  manufacturing  efficiency.  For  ex- 
ample. Ill  August  1942  the  bottle  blowers 
Struck  against  the  Investlgaiion  of  work  anal- 
ysis piccedures.  although  there  had  been  8 
months  of  prior  explanatory  discussion  with 
the  union's  local  and  natic^nal  officials.  The 
difficulty  Is  not  yet  fully  resolved,  even 
thou<_jli  the  plant  Is  still  losing  money  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  company  has  put 
more  than  $1,500,000  into  improved  tools  and 
facilities  during  the  past  3  years  to  the  end 
that  the  excellent  group  of  workers  available 
might  use  their  skills  to  better  advantage. 

At  a  second  plant  where  we  also  Inherited 
the  unii'n  shop,  we  h.id  another  dtabearten- 
Ing  experience,  when  in  the  spring  of  1941 
the  employees  struck  in  violation  of  their 
signed  contrnct.  In  tins  case  the  company 
at  the  behest  of  the  union  was  compelled  to 
discharge  two  workers  who  refused  to  picket 
In  what  they  considered,  and  which  was  in 
actuality,  an  unlawful  strike  May  I  ask  the 
public  members  of  the  board  how  they  would 
feel  If  they  were  put  in  the  position  In  which 
I  was  placed,  of  having  to  authorize  the  dis- 
charge of  two  efficient  workers  who  had  done 
only  what  their  consciences  and  their  con- 
tract demanded''  As  I  have  pondered  this 
whole  question  of  coercive  union  member- 
ship, backed  by  throat  of  discharge  from  em- 
plorment.  I  have  often  wondered  what  the 
reaction  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Prof c.' sors .  which  has  done  such  val- 
iant work  In  behalf  of  nradrmlc  freedom  and 
tentire  of  office  would  be  If  their  members 
were  compelled  to  remain  In  good  standing 
with  the  association  on  penalty  of  losing 
their  professorial  positions. 

On  certain  occaslon.s  during  the  processes 
of  collective  bargaining.  It  has  been  hinted  to 
us  in  years  gone  by  that  If  the  company  were 
only  willing  to  grant  the  union  shop  and 
the  chei-k-off  we  could  write  our  own  ticket, 
so  to  speak,  on  wages  and  other  points  at 
Ifsue  I  could  not  nor  could  any  of  ycu 
gentlemen  on  this  bosrd  reconcile  my  con- 
science with  the  acceptance  of  such  htnta 
which.  In  effect  would  make  me  a  cocon- 
spirator against  my  fellow  company  workers. 
How  persist^'nce  on  the  union  shop  on  the 
part  of  union  lendershlp  has  militated 
against  the  current  financial  welfare  of  union 
members  is  demonstrated  by  the  chain  of 
evidence  In  certain  of  the  inntsnt  cases. 

Maintenance  of  membership  is  Jiatlfled 
In  some  of  your  decisions  on  the  ground  that 
It    prevents    the    weakening    of    establtebed 


unions  In  wartime.  This,  argument  does  not. 
it  seems  to  me.  carry  much  weight  in  the 
cases  before  you  at  the  moment,  because  In 
every  instance  the  union  leaders  concerned 
have  asserted  before  both  panel  and  referee 
that  the  great  majority  of  employees  in  the 
several  planu  involved  are  members  of  their 
respective  unions.  As  previously  stated,  there 
la  no  interunton  strife  problem  involved  ex- 
cept at  tlie  Mlllville  plant.  The  cooperative 
attitude  of  the  company  toward  collective  ne- 
gotiation in  general  la  another  factor  which 
indicates  that  satisfactory  working  relation- 
ships could  be  maintained  in  ail  these  cases 
without  compulsory  membership  in  any 
form 

It  is  asserted  also  that  through  mainte- 
nance of  membership  the  union  leaders  are 
freed  of  the  task  of  building  up  their  mem- 
bership rolls  and  can  therefore  assist  man- 
agement in  accelerating  war  production.  No 
one  believes  in  the  principle  of  management 
from  the  bottom  up  as  well  as  from  the  top 
down  any  more  fervently  than  I.  Without 
intelligent  understanding  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  at  every  level  of  an  industrial  in- 
stitution, there  cannot  be  efficiency  or  hap- 
piness Such  objectives  have  been  sedulously 
encouraged  in  our  own  organization  for  years 
through  constant  consultation  with  union 
officers  and  committees,  and  groups  of  our 
workers,  through  semiannual  op>eratlng  re- 
ports to  employees,  through  a  company  mag- 
azine, and  tlirough  a  well-established  sug- 
gestion system.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  in  the  year  1942  no  less  than  3.920  sug- 
gestions were  received,  of  which  1.248  were 
paid  for  and  adopted.  Let  me  say  unequivo- 
cally that  we  welcome  every  bit  of  assistance 
we  can  secure  from  any  source  in  meeting  our 
manifold  production  problems.  It  can  at 
least  be  questioned,  however,  how  much 
practical  help  labor  leaders  outside  our  own 
Institution  can  give,  which  is  not  already 
available  from  workers  of  long  experience  who 
have  grown  up  with  us. 

It  is  argued,  moreover,  that  without  imion 
security  in  some  form  union  leaders  have  to 
take  up  and  present  many  grievances  from 
employees  that  they  know  are  not  Justified.  In 
order  to  hold  their  members  in  line.  Is  such 
procedtire  sound  and  honest?  What  would 
be  thought  of  corporation  managers  who  in- 
dulged in  sharp  practices  in  order  to  hold  the 
goodwill  of  stockholders?  If  a  union  cannot 
continue  to  exist  without  its  leadera  support- 
ing unwarranted  grievances,  is  that  not  prima 
facie  evidence  that  working  conditions  and 
company  policies  are  fair  and  equitable? 
Tlicrefore,  regardless  of  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership or  any  other  form  of  union  security, 
should  not  farsighted  union  leaders  brush 
aside  all  unjustified  complaints  and  as  a  pa- 
triotic duty  apply  themselves  to  preserving 
peaceful  labor  relations  in  the  interest  of  in- 
creased war  production? 

On  the  day  when  any  group  of  workers 
foUow  the  democratic  practice  ol  deciding,  in 
a  free  election,  to  vest  their  bargaining  power 
in  certain  union  officials,  then  those  officials 
can  be  accepted  as  sp>eaking  the  voice  of  tbeir 
constituency.  But  as  time  goes  on  free  men 
may  change  their  minds.  Furthermore,  as 
new  men  Join  the  group  their  differing  opin- 
ions may  shift  the  balance  of  nutjority  feel- 
ing. That  last  consideration  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  today.  With  the  rate  of  turn- 
over In  moat  factories,  and  with  great  in- 
creases in  employment,  the  group  of 
individuals  who  constituted  a  majority  today 
may  well  be  only  a  small  minority  a  few 
months  later. 

Take,  for  example,  the  actual  sittiation  at 
our  Beaver  PalU  factory.  In  April  1943.  at 
8  consent  election  held  hy  the  National  Labor 
Relation!  Board,  277  employeea  out  of  382 
eligible  selected  the  union  In  the  present  ease 
as  their  eoUeetive-bargalolng  agency.  One 
year  later.  In  AprU  1948.  only  26^  of  the  »8a 
who  voted  the  year  before  were  left  in  the 
company's  employ.    Meanwhile,  however,  to- 


tal employment  at  this  plant  had  risen  to  004. 
So.  assuming  that  all  of  the  263  remaining  ot 
the  origin  <  group  voted  for  the  union,  tttey 
actually  constitute  far  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  present  654.  Is  it  wise  or  fair  to  ata- 
billxe  a  minority  situation  such  as  this  by 
maintenance  of  mem bei  ship  or  any  other 
form  of  union  aecurlty? 

The  fundamental  problem  involved  here  la 
as  old  as  repreaentative  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  solution  has  been  well  demon- 
strated. In  the  first  place,  there  must  be 
some  fixed  tenure  of  office  so  that  elected  rep- 
resentatives will  r>ot  be  subject  to  every 
changing  whim  of  their  constituencies.  That 
provides  the  necessary  stability  and  is.  If  7 
judge  correctly,  what  this  board  has  bad  ui 
mind  as  one  objective  of  maintenance  of 
membership. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  democratic  sys- 
tems it  is  well  recagnlsed  that  there  must 
be  checks  and  balances  to  guarantee  that 
stability  shall  not  mean  slavery  or  despotism. 
One  of  thoae  checks  and  balances  Ilea  In 
guaranteeing  frequent  elections  and  in  fur- 
ther providing  that  prior  to  the  time  of  thoee 
elections,  there  must  continue  to  exist  the 
freeman's  privilege  of  stating  and  cultivat- 
ing minority  opinion.  That  last  point  la 
vital.  Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  what  would 
happen  to  our  American  democracy  if  a  situ- 
ation prevailed  where  the  elected  officials  at 
one  of  our  cities  had  the  power.  Immediately 
upon  bearing  of  any  citizen  who  opposed  any 
action  or  who  seemed  likely  to  oppose  any 
action,  to  take  away  from  that  citlaen  the 
power  to  vote — or  to  kick  blm  out  of  the 
city.  lode,  stock,  and  barrel  Tou  know  as 
well  as  I  do  what  would  happen.  Those 
officials,  tbeir  heirs  and  assigns  would  remain 
parpetually  to  power,  and  the  only  people 
who  would  continue  to  live  to  the  city  would 
be  those  who  were  forced,  through  having 
no  alternative,  to  knuckle  under  to  this  self- 
perpetuating  dictatorial  power. 

Now  please  do  not  mlisunderstand  me.  I 
am  not  making  the  accH^tion  that  there  la 
a  complete  parallel  between  that  fictitious 
situation  and  what  may  happen  to  our 
labor  communities  under  maintenance  of 
membership,  but  I  do  think  that  there  Is 
ample  foundation  for  asktog  whether  you 
have  not  gone  far  enough  for  the  present 
in  the  direction  of  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership, until  you  have  aasured  yourselves 
that  the  condition  you  hoped  it  would 
correct  is  really  being  corrected — and.  at  the 
same  time,  that  matotenance  of  memtiershlp 
is  not  giving  rise  to  a  second  problem  that 
is  more  serloiu  than  the  one  It  was  designed 
to  remedy.  If  it  be»true  that  the  price  of 
what  has  been  termed  "tinlon  security" 
wUl  result  in  the  loss  of  the  free  voice  of 
the  workers,  then  that  price,  I  tbtok,  la  too 
great  to  pay. 

That  term  I  Just  used — union  security — 
Is  one  that  I  notice  has  lieen  rather  widely 
accepted  in  your  opinions  as  the  proper 
name  for  such  a  plan  as  we  are  dlscuastng. 
I  do  not  want  to  quibble  alx)ut  words 
and  I  tblnk  I  know  what  is  meant.  I)ut  if 
there  la  any  tendency  to  think  of  "union 
security"  along  the  lines  of  perpetually 
stabilizing  some  group  of  tmlon  offlciala, 
rather  than  sUbilizing  the  free  voice  a€ 
the  workers,  then  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track.  If  we 
are  forcing  workers  into  a  position  where 
once  having  bestowed  power,  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  recourse  for  the  recapture  of  that 
power,  then  what  Is  being  done  Is  Indefen- 
sibly un-American. 

Now  to  return  again  to  my  thesis,  X  gather 
from  the  opinions  I  have  read,  that  the 
Board  has  at  least  tenutlvcly  aooepted  the 
premise  that  maintenanct  of  BMmbtriblp 
clears  the  way  for  a  free  expression  of  the 
individual  worker's  voice — by  eliminating 
the  need  for  union  oOclala  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  jurisdictional  disputes  and  Inter- 
unlon  competition,  thus  giving  thMB  more 
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utory  Insured  pension  system  for  service  ren- 
dered after  June  1937,  plu^  old-age  allowances 


Mlllvllle.   N.  J  :     Offered   nolhtng;    referee 
recommended  V^j   cents  per  hour  for  male 


hours  were  lost  In  the  last  2  strike*  alnne. 
In  fairness,  let  It  be  said  that  the  unlun  lead- 


in  some  of  yt)ur  dccisiuns  an  the  ground  that 
U    prevents    the    weakening    of    establtebed 


who  voted  the  year  before  were  left  In  the 
company'!  employ.    Meanwhile,  however,  to- 


eelves  with  jurisdictional  duputet  ana  ini«r- 
unlon  competition,  thua  giving  tti«a  more 
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time  to  ILsten  to  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  individual  union  members  and  to  pros- 
ecute those  demands  more  actively. 

Once  a.galn  there  need  be  no  quarrel  about 
the  objecilvea.  but  once  again  I  think  we 
must  go  beyond  the  plan  to  see  whether  it 
really  works  out  that  way.  I  maintain  that 
It  does  not.  The  greatest  incentive  that  any 
elected  reprcsertatlve  can  possibly  have  to 
take  prompt  care  of  his  cohstituency  la  the 
thought  of  an  impending  election.  Even  the 
most  tightly  entrenched  political  leader  rec- 
ognizes that  his  power  derives  directly  from 
his  constituency  and  that  he  mu.st  serve  the 
individual  to  hald  that  Individual's  vote.  By 
contrast,  the  union  cffl:lal  backed  by  mainte- 
nance of  membt^rshlp— extended  from  year 
to  year — is  In  a  very  different  position. 

There  is.  cf  course,  always  the  possibility 
of  another  employee  election  being  calkd, 
but  what  has  to  happen  to  make  that  possi- 
bility a  .eality  ?  A  substantial  percentage  of 
the  workers — in  certain  instances  as  many  as 
40  percent — /nast  petition  for  that  election 
But  how  m'lch  chance  would  there  be  for  any 
opposition  to  get  to  the  point  where  it  could 
convince  anywhere  near  40  percent  of  the 
workers  that  they  .should  risk  di?mlssal  by 
signing  a  petition  that  might  be  Interpreted 
by  the  current  incumbents  as  an  act  against 
their  interests?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  the  loss  of  his  means  of  livellhocd  is  so 
serious  a  threat  to  hold  again.st  a  man,  that 
theer  are  few  Indeed  wh-j  would  dare  run  that 
risk.  "Pjwer  over  a  man's  support  Is  power 
over  his  will."  the  Federalist  Pupers  crisply 
asserted  !n  1789. 

Now.  le.<;t  I  be  misunderstood,  please  let  me 
say  that  I  am  not  casting  slurs  on  the  char- 
acter cf  union  ofUcials.  All  I  am  saying  Is 
that  they  are  human  beings  like  the  rest  of 
us,  and  that  If  for  a  long  enough  period  you 
give  to  any  group  of  men  the  p<.)wer  to  elimi- 
nate virtually  every  vestige  of  opposition  that 
might  ever  arise  against  them — every  threat 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  Jobs  and  their 
positions  of  authority — then  at  least  .some  of 
those  men  will  take  advantage  of  that  situa- 
tion, particularly  since  this  Board  has  deemed 
It  unwise  to  assume  responsibility  for  labor 
union  practices.  Initiation  fees,  dues,  mem- 
bership requirements,  etc 

Now  let  tis  attack  this  question  from  a  little 
dlfTerent  angle.  There  Is,  I  know,  the  possi- 
bility of  advancing  the  argument  that  the 
restriction  of  the  free  voice  of  the  workers  is 

necessary  war  measure.  But  let  us  think 
that  through.  More  and  more  men  are  being 
frozen  in  their  Jobs  by  governmental  action. 
Witness  Mr  McNutfs  order,  dated  April  18 
In  any  case,  where  essential  war  work  Is  In- 
volved, the  necessity  of  securing  a  re:ease  has 
had  a  strong  Influence  In  that  direction. 
And,  In  the  case  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  patriotic  and  conscientious  workers,  there 
Is  the  feeling  that  they  are  morally  obligated 
to  stick  to  the  Job  in  which  they  can  make 
their  moat  sutisiantlal  contribution  to  the 
war  effort. 

Therefore.  Is  it  not  true,  that  when  men 
are  forced  to  stay  and  work  where  they  are: 
when  either  decree  or  conscience  prevents 
them  from  EOlvtng  their  personal  problems 
by  seeking  new  jobs;  that  then  there  Is  a 
greater  necessity  than  ever  before  that  those 
men  have  a  free  voice  to  speak  their  minds; 
that  the  full  rights  of  the  minority  be  pre- 
served for  them;  that  healthy  opposition  be 
kept  alive:  in  short,  that  men  having  sacri- 
ficed a  part  of  their  economic  liberty,  shall 
not  be  placed  In  a  position  where  they  are 
forced  to  sacrifice  all  of  It? 

Hence,  although  we  protest  against  order- 
ing maintenance  of  membership  or  the  check- 
off in  any  of  these  six  cases,  the  type  of 
maintenance  of  membership  granted  In  the 
Allis-Chalmers  case,  which  requires  afnrma- 
tlve  action  by  each  worker.  Is  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  the  so-called  standard  maintenance 


of  membership  clause  embodied  in  the 
Norma-Hoflman  decision.  The  former  has 
the  great  advantage  of  providing  a  definitive 
record  as  to  which  union  members  aie 
actually  in  good  standing  when  the  agree- 
ment is  signed,  which  record  cannot  later 
be  called  in  question.  The  Allis-Chalmers 
provision,  however,  should  be  supplemented 
by  granting  the  right  to  any  member  to 
resign  from  the  union  at  any  time  without 
losing  his  job,  provided  he  meets  his  signed 
financial  obligation  to  the  union  for  the  term 
of  the  union  contract— as  was  ptovlded  by 
this  Board  in  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  cr..se. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  recognize  the 
financial  re.<-ponsiblllty  of  the  Individual  to 
the  union  for  the  life  of  the  agreement  cf 
which  he  was  beneficiary  and  at  the  Fame 
time  provide  a  definite  moans  by  which  he 
cotild  expre.'^s  his  disapproval  of  any  union 
policy  with  which  he  might  find  himself  in 
disagreement.  I  hate  to  think  what  atu  es 
might  develop  in  corporate  management  If 
stockholders  ccu'.d  not  register  their  dis- 
satisfaction by  selling  a  company's  stock,  or 
customers  theirs,  by  refusing  to  buy  a  com- 
pany's product. 

The  right  to  work  freely  at  a  lawful  voca- 
tion of  one's  own  chooring  was  regarded  as 
so  obvious  and  undebatable  by  (Uir  forefathers 
as  not  even  to  require  specific  mention  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights  they  attclied  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  In  the  Turgot  Edict  of 
1776  in  Fiance— which  was  well  known  to 
them — by  wlilch  the  indu'-tr'.es  of  France 
were  emancipated  from  the  previous  State 
monopolies,  we  find  this  aflliinatlon;  "God, 
In  creating  man  with  necessities,  h.is  com- 
pelled him  to  resort  to  labor,  and  has  made 
the  right  to  labor  the  first,  most  impre- 
scriptible right  of  man"  And  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  th«  United  States  in 
nn  early  decision  stated,  "There  is  no  more 
sacred  right  of  citizenrhip  than  the  right  to 
pursue  unmolested  a  lawful  employment  in 
a  lawful  manner."  Yet  I  know  of  no  right 
that  is  being  so  thorou^^hly  clrcum.scrlbed 
by  statutory  enactments,  by  extra-legal 
methods  employed  under  the  cloak  of  law, 
and  by  executive  flat,  than  the  right  to 
work. 

A  Presidential  comml.ssion  appointed  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  years  ago  declared. 

"The  right  to  remain  at  work  where  others 
have  ceased  to  work,  or  to  engage  anew  in 
work  which  others  have  abandoned,  is  part 
of  the  personal  liberty  of  a  citizen  that  can 
never  be  surrendered,  and  every  infringement 
thereof  merits  and  should  receive  the  stern 
denouncement  of  the  law  •  •  •  The  as- 
sertion of  the  right  seems  trite  and  common- 
place, but  that  land  Is  bles.sed  where  the 
maxims  of  liberty  are  commonplcce  " 

The  patriotism  and  self-«acrifice  of  this 
Board — public  members,  employee  members, 
and  employer  members — cannot  be  called  In 
question  Tliey  deserve  the  thanks  of  every 
citizen.  The  Board,  of  course,  is  not  a  part 
of  the  legislative  arm  of  government  It 
does  not  have  the  constitutional  power  cf 
Congress  to  make  laws,  and  yet  In  actual 
practice  every  decision  made  by  this  Board 
has  the  force  of  law.  A  very  special  and 
peculiar  responsibility,  therefore,  must  be 
felt,  I  am  sure,  by  every  Member  of  this  body 

to  ponder  not  only  the  Immediate  result  cf 
each  of  Its  decisions  during  wartime  but  the 
ultimate  impact  of  such  decisions  on  the 
whole  structure  of  American  liberty 

In  the  background  of  every  action  taken  by 
the  War  Labor  Board  is  necessarily  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  which  grants  well- 
nigh  unlimited  authority  to  labor  leadership 
Every  unfair  practice  listed  in  it  is  unfair 
only  if  practiced  by  employers.  Nothing  is 
unfair  If  done  by  unions.  It  Is  illegal  for  an 
employer  even  to  tell  his  employees  the  given 
facts  about  any  union,  but  It  Is  not  illegal 
I    for  the  labor  organizer  to  encourage  mem- 


shlp  or  discourage  nonmembershlp  even  by 
intimidation  and  physical  violence  Tne  pro- 
hibltlon  of  such  actions  In  this  Board's  stand- 
ard malntenance-cf-membershlp  clause  l». 
therefore,  in  many  Instances  likely  to  be 
hollow  mockery  so  far  as  the  individual  work- 
er is  concerned.  The  Individual  who  dares  to 
assert  his  right  to  refrain  from  membership 
I  may  be  interfered  with  or  ostracized.  Even 
I  his  family  may  at  times  be  made  to  sufTer. 
For  union  organizations  are  not  even  com- 
pelled to  come  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  with  clean  hands;  conse- 
quently, no  matter  how  unscrupulous  a  union 
may  be,  it  has  full  access  to  all  the  Federal 
machinery  provided  for  union  elections  and 
complaints  The  employer,  in  turn,  is  bound 
by  Labor  Board  elections  but  the  defeated 
union  Is  not.  The  courts  have  held,  more- 
over, that  labor  unions  are  exempt  even  from 
the  antitrust  laws  of  the  Nation  unless  thpy 
conspire  with  nonlabor  groups  to  violate 
them.  The  legal  right  to  boycoU  and  rum 
an  employer  was  granted  one  union  because 
the  employer  allegedly  committed  a  crime  In 
dealing  with  another  union  certified  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  The  courts 
apparently  have  also  decided  that  unions 
have  the  legal  ritiht  to  conspire  to  keep  more 
efBclent  methods  of  production  'rom  being 
applied  In  any  given  Slate  in  which  they 
object  to  having  such  methods  made  effec- 
tive. Such  is  the  harvest  we  will  always 
reap  when  cur  statutes  and  administrative 
rulings  violate  the  fundamental  principle  cf 
requiring  any  perton  or  group  that  wishes  to 
exercise  avnhonty  to  a.ssume  commensurate 
respoiiMbility  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  late 
Justice  Brandeis  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  said: 

"Industrial  liberty,  like  civil  liberty,  must 
rest  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  law  Dis- 
regard the  law  in  either,  liowevrr  good  your 
motives,  and  you  have  anarchy.  The  plea 
of  the  trade-unions  fcr  immunity,  be  it  from 
injunction  or  from  liability  for  damages.  Is 
as  fallacious  as  the  plea  for  lynchers  ' 

In  the  face  of  a  labor-relations  law  which 
is  manifestly  bla.scd.  1  ask.  therefore,  is  it 
wise  for  the  War  Labor  Board  to  h-lp  build 
up  still  more  power  for  labor  leaders  when 
It  does  not  compel  them  to  a.ssume  com- 
mensurate legal  and  social  responsibility  for 
all  their  acts? 

Majority  rule,  we  shou'.d  keep  in  mind,  is 
on'y  one  phase  of  our  form  of  popular  self- 
government  Under  our  system  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  and  of  minorities  are 
sedulously  protected  by  a  written  ccnstUu- 
tlon  which  can  only  be  altered  by  a  long  and 
tedious  process.  Yet  I  fail  to  find  any  deep 
concern  over  the  growing  tendency  to  disre- 
gard individual  and  minority  rights  In  labor- 
union  activities  There  Is  no  system  of  checks 
and  balances  to  protect  minorities  In  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  paralleling  thofce 
set  up  m  the  Federal  Constitution  The 
ca^e  for  maintenance  of  membership  or  any 
other  form  of  governmental  compulsion  re- 
lating to  labor-union  membership  would  be 
far  stronger  If  the  National  Labor  Relations 
law,  for  example,  had  given  protection  to 
Individuals  and  minorities  by  providing  for 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  employees  ccn- 
cerned  in  the  determination  of  strikes  and 
other  vital  questions  of  common  concern. 
It  might  well  have  gone  so  far  as  to  require 
the  separate  consent  of  long-service  em- 
ployees as  against  short -service  employees  en 
Important  Issues.  Certainly  the  wage  earner 
who  has  been  employed  for  5  years  or  mere 
has  more  personal  responsibilities  and  mere 
at  stake  usually  than  the  young  man  who 
has  been  on  his  job  for  only  2  or  3  months. 
Yet  under  the  requirements  of  the  present 
law  51  percent  of  newcomers  with  no  Icng 
attachment  to  their  Jobs  can  force  49  per- 
cent of  older  men  to  do  iheu-  bidding.     Does 
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that  reflect  the  hist  eric  American  concept  of 
the  sacrcdne&s  of  the  individual?  We  have 
gone  to  great  legal  lengths  to  protect  the 
minority  stockholder.  Why  should  not  this 
Board  do  Its  utmost  to  protect  the  mliKjrity 
Job  holder,  loo? 

Those  of  us  In  Industry,  moreover,  who. 
like  myself,  tx'lieve  In  the  humanitarian 
objectives  of  organized  labor,  arc-  deeply  onn- 
ccrne?d  over  what  effect  the  nrr>se»-.t  appeal  by 
union  leadership  to  Government  to  guar- 
antee its  membership,  may  eventually  have 
on  the  whole  American  labor  movement  As 
Mr  William  M  LeL-^erson  said  before  the 
American  Academy  cf  PoIUIchI  and  Social 
Science   last   Nuvemt>er; 

"When  a  labor  movement  begins  to  dis- 
trust the  representative  institutions  o."  a 
democratic  country  ano,  as  is  the  case  todhy, 
lexiks  to  the  execuivc  departments  for  the 
ends  it  socks,  it  is  time  to  take  thought. 
Similar  sentiment  In  some  European  latxir 
movements  h.id  led  to  disastrous  results. 
In  the  fact  of  a  critical  Congiess.  and  In 
spite  of  the  urgency  of  the  war  prcgram,  or- 
ganized labor  has  concentrated  its  forces  on 
the  executive  branch  and  has  made  demands 
with  little  restraint.  Indeed,  organized  labor 
now  moves  in  a  vicious  circle:  as  It  resorts 
more  and  moe  to  political  action  to  achieve 
its  objectives,  it  tends  to  divide  its  members 
and  to  disrupt  its  organization;  then  It  mi<st 
appeal  to  the  Government  to  use  its  coercive 
powers  to  force  workers  into  the  unions  or 
to  prevent  members  from  resigning,     •     •     • 

"In  its  concentrated  efforts  to  win  its 
demands  throtjgh  the  War  Labor  Board  or- 
ganized labor  pcems  to  be  unaware  thai  it 
may  be  undermining  its  own  processes  of 
collective  bargaining  The  solid  strength  of 
labor  organisations  is  built  on  the  arduous 
negotiation  of  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments and  on  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
afterwards  administered.  If  the  strength  of 
Its  collective-barpainlng  machinery  Is  we»-k- 
ened,  security  imposed  by  Government  may 
well  prove  to  be  a  quicksand  " 

As  you  well  know,  in  neither  England  nor 
Sweden  has  the  lat>or  movement  ever  resorted 
to  the  union  shop  or  to  cimpiilsory  mem- 
bership under  governmental  edirt  Its  lead- 
ers have  been  wise  enouch  to  know  that  "he 
who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune,"  and 
that  In  the  long  run  gove-rnmental  subsidies, 
whether  in  money  or  grants  of  power,  are  In- 
evitably followed  by  governmental  control. 
Mr  Matthew  Woll  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  hit  a  high  ivitc  in  labor  states- 
manship some  time  ago  when  he  said: 
"American  labor  wants  no  traffic  with  Euro- 
pean despotism  which  has  destroyed  free 
trade  unionism  and  free  private  enterprise 
and  h.-is  destroyed  any  voluntary  form  of  col- 
lective effort  In  social,  religiotis.  and  eco- 
nomic fields  '■  Manufacturers  like  myself  are 
much  opposed  to  the  control  of  labor  by 
government  as  they  are  opposed  to  govern- 
ment control  of  business  Hence.  I  am 
keenly  concerned  over  the  present  tendency 
of  labor  leadership  under  guise  of  the  emer- 
gency created  by  war  to  seek  the  aid.  of 
public  autheirity  In  attaining  ends  which 
can  only  safely  and  solidly  be  won  by  the 
slow  processes  of  sound  collective  negotia- 
tion, by  the  fair  adminLstration  of  all  gains 
achieved,  and  by  the  gradual  creation  of 
favorable  public  opinion 

Der-plte  any  contrary  Interpretation  that 
may  he  given  to  my  remarks  today,  let  me 
say  again  that  I  am  In  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  humanitarian  objectives  of  organ- 
ized labor.  1  l)elleve  In  collective  negotiation 
where  there  Is  equal  responsibility  on  t>otb 
sides  Strongly  opposed  as  1  am  to  main- 
tenance of  membership  and  the  check-off, 
the  course  of  future  events  will  prove  to  me 


to  have  been  a  constructive — not  a  hostile — 
critic  of  preaeut  labor  policies  in  pointing 
out  the  daiigers  of  Lompelllng  union  suport 
by  governmental  edict.  Finally,  may  I  say 
that  whatever  the  decision  af  this  Board 
may  be,  it  will  have  my  complete  support  for 
I  want  to  be  first,  last,  and  always  a  good 
American  citizen. 


ContribatioBS  to  the  War  Effort  by  Ameri- 
cans of  SloTak  Descent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

or   PKMMSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12,  1943 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

HOW  AMEEICANS  OF  SLOVAK  DESCENT  EXPRESS 
THEIH  APPEECIATION  rOH  THE  FREEDOMS  EN- 
JOYED AND  HOW  THEY  CONSTANTLY  HELP  TO 
FUSTHKH  THE  WAR  EFFORT  IN  THIS,  THEIR 
ADOPTED    LAND 

In  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  for  Air  Robert  A.  Lovett,  on  April  15, 
1943.  In  the  presence  of  Hon.  Joseph  F. 
GtrrFEY,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  Hen. 
John  W  Murpht,  Congressman  fiom  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  and  a  number  of  departmental  ofS- 
clalfi,  Frank  and  Michael  J.  Bosak,  Jr.,  pre- 
sented two  certified  checks,  totaling 
$31,231.06. 

These  checks  represented  the  cutrlght  guts 
made  by  more  than  16.000  readers  n  87 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  a  fund 
which  originated  more  than  a  year  ago  at 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  readers  of  Slo- 
venska  Obrana,  a  semlweekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished In  the  Slovak  language,  by  Obrara 
Press,  Inc..  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

This  reader,  deeply  aware  of  the  blessings, 
privileges,  and  opportunities  he  and  his  peo- 
ple enjoyed  in  the  land  of  their  adoption, 
wrote  an  Inspiring  appeal  to  his  people,  urg- 
ing them  to  unite  their  efforts  to  purchase  a 
bomber  which  would  be  given  to  the  War 
Department  by  Americans  of  Slovak  descent. 

His  suggestion  and  his  offer  to  contribute 
a  day's  pay  to  such  a  fund  met  with  Immedi- 
ate acceptance  by  many  readers  of  the  paper, 
and  from  this  spontaneous  beginning,  the 
bomber  fund  developed  Into  a  national  effort. 
Not  satisfied  merely  to  give  according  to 
their  means,  many  readers  of  the  paper  took 
the  responsibility  of  visiting  their  friends 
and  acquaintances,  Americans  of  Slovak  de- 
scent, in  their  homes,  in  offices,  factories.  In 
mills  and  mines.  Enthusiastically  they  tcld 
the  story  at  the  bomber  fund  and  solicited 
8U  tiscrl  ptlozts . 

Everywhere  the  same  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed: 

"America  has  given  us  more  than  our  an- 
cestors could  ever  hope  to  enjoy  In  the  land 
cf  their  birth.  We  are  proud  that  America 
finds  80  many  of  our  sons  and  brothers  ac- 
ceptable for  her  Army  and  Navy. 

"As  true  American  citizens,  we  try  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  obey  the  laws,  to  live 
in  peace  with  our  fellow  citizens,  to  respect 
and  support  our  Government  and  to  make 
this,  the  land  of  our  adoption,  a  greater  and 
a  better  America. 


"Unforttinately.  our  means  arc  not  large, 
but  what  we  have  we  give  gladly.  We  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  prove  by  our  united 
efforts  that  we,  Americans  of  S'ovak  descent, 
are  sincerely  thanlclul  for  what  America  has 
done  and  meant  for  us." 

Little  did  the  writer,  Ladislaw  Baranovich, 
of  282  Lincoln  Avenue,  North  Vandergrift. 
Pa  ,  realize  when  be  penned  that  letter,  that 
he  was  sounding  a  call  to  arms  that  would 
be  heeded  so  promptly  and  enthusiastically 
by  so  many  Americans  of  Slovak  deacent. 
Steadily  and  rapidly  they  sent  In  their  con- 
tributions until  the  Obrana  Bomber  Fund 
reached  a  total  of  $28,180.93. 

But  the  bomber  fund  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  full  extent  of  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
icans of  Slovak  descer..t.  Thoroughly  aroused , 
encouraged  with  the  success  they  were  meet- 
ing, and  realizing  that  as  a  group  they 
might  render  further  assistance  to  America. 
other  patriotic  movements  were  undertaken. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  Slovenska 
Obrana,  the  publishers  of  a  Diocesan  Slovak 
newspaper  in  Chicago,  Oadane  Hlasy.  began 
a  bomber  fund  which  resulted  in  th«  collec- 
tion of  $3,050.13.  the  contributions  made  by 
more  than  1.600  subscribers  and  friends  A 
check  for  this  amount  was  presented  to 
Secretary  Lovett  with  the  Obrana  check. 

In  Pittsburgh,  on  Febrtiary  25.  1SK3.  the 
bomber  "The  American  Slovak"  was  chris- 
tened, following  the  actions  of  Americans  of 
Slovak  descent  in  Allegheny  county  In  sub- 
scribing more  than  $700,000  for  the  purchase 
of  war  bonds  and  stamps.  This  was  more 
than  double  the  anx)unt  of  the  quota  which 
they  had  t>een  assi^med  to  reach,  to  have  a 
bomber  named  after  their  group. 

In  Cleveland,  in  a  period  of  10  days.  Amer- 
icans of  Slovak  descent,  through  their 
churches  and  societies,  subscribed  more  than 
$1,150,000  for  the  purchase  of  war  bonds, 
last  December.  In  recognition  of  their  ef- 
forts, the  bomber,  "The  Greater  Cleveland 
Slovaks"  has  been  christened,  and  now  they 
are  working  indtietrlously  to  exceed  their 
quota  of  $1,900,000  in  the  second  war  bond 
drive,  to  have  a  Liberty  cargo  ship  named 
after  their  group. 

Americans  of  Slovak  descent  In  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  have  provided  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  one  Standard  Army  ambulance: 
members  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol.  as  a 
result  of  their  drive  for  funds,  will  present 
two  Standard  Array  ambulaoces.  in  Paasaic, 
N.  J.   on  May  30. 

Members  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  cf  the 
National  Slovak  League.  In  Chicago,  con- 
tributed $3,000  to  the  Red  Cross  drive  and 
$1,000  to  the  United  Service  Organizations. 

Aside  from  their  contribution  of  $5,000  to 
the  Red  Cross  drive,  members  of  the  First 
Catholic  Slovak  Ladles'  Union  have  raised 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  10  mobile  chapel 
units  and  equipment  for  Catholic  Army  chap- 
lains. 

These  are  all  voluntary  and  Independent 
actions  on  the  part  of  Americans  of  Slovak 
descent.  In  addition  to  their  Individual  pur- 
chases of  War  bonds  and  stamps;  activities 
In  the  Red  Cross,  their  participation  in  com- 
munity and  national  campaigns  to  aasist  the 

war  effort. 
Americans  of  Slovak  descent  stirvey  with 

pride  the  record  of  what  they  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  In  a  little  more  than  a  year's 
time.  They  are  pleased  that  they  have  had 
these  opportunities  to  prove  that  as  loyal  and 
true  Americans  they  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages and  the  freedom  that  America  has 
given  them. 

But,  even  greater  than  their  pride.  Is  their 
determination  that  In  all  ways  and  at  all 
times,  they  will  do  their  titmost  to  te  worthy 
of  the  name:  American  citizens. 
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Money — The  Most  Important  Issue  in  the 
World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  sixteenth  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money. 

In  this  installment  of  Senator  Cock- 
rell's  speech  we  learn  of  the  sustained 
effort  of  the  sound-money  advocates  to 
secure  the  remonetization  of  silver  and 
the  stabilization  of  international  ex- 
change by  international  agreement  only 
to  meet  with  insurmountable  opposition. 

The  membership  of  the  monetary  com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Harrison 
included  some  of  the  most  illustriou.s 
monetary  experts  of  all  time — Senator 
Jones,  of  Nevada,  who  drafted  the  re- 
port of  the  monetary  commission  of  1878, 
a  treatise  on  money  that  embodied  the 
true  philosophy  of  money  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  economic  law:  E.  Benjamin  An- 
dre'vs,  president  of  Brown  University, 
subsequently  summarily  removed  for 
openly  espousing  the  cause  of  bimetal- 
lism in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1896;  Senator  Allison,  author  of  the -Alli- 
son amendment  to  the  Bland  silver  re- 
monetization bill  that  originated  the 
Government  policy  of  putting  silver  on  a 
commodity  basis. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ger- 
man delegation  to  the  monetary  conven- 
tion of  that  day  was  headed  by  a  member 
of  the  great  banking  family  of  Roth- 
schilds. 

The  sixteenth  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

It  Is  therefore  useless  to  make  any  further 
efforts  for  any  International  aurecment  to 
restore  silver  as  a  money  metal  to  Its  old 
equality  and  par  with  gold. 

But.  Mr  President,  we  were  I'.ot  sati.sfied 
with  what  was  done  in  1885.  1886.  and  1887; 
and  when  the  Presidential  election  was  to 
be  held  In  1892  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
law  contained  a  prevision  for  an  interna- 
tional monetary  conference  and  the  dele- 
gates were  appointed  by  President  Harrison 
to  met.  I  think,  in  November.  1892  Tliey 
were  Senators  Allison  of  Iowa,  and  John  P. 
Jones  of  Nevada,  and  Representative  James 
B.  McCreary.  and  Messrs  Henry  W.  Cannon. 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  and  Edwin  H.  Terrell. 

Mr  Allison  I  think  the  Senator  should 
state  in  this  connection  that  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales  had  already  invited  tiie 
nations  in  conference  before  the  clause  rvas 
In.serted  In  the  appropriation  act  to  which 
he  refers 

Mr.  CocKRELi.  I  think  that  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  a  former  provision  for  that 
object. 

Mr.  Allison.  The  Invitation  had  already- 
been  extended  to  those  governments  before 
the  item  to  which  the  Senator  alludes  was 
Inserted  in  the  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
•ay  it  was  in  pursuance  of  some  existing  pro- 
vision of  law.  I  hold  In  my  hand  the  report 
of  the  International  Monetary  Conference  at 
Brussels.  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of 
the  Senate  In  reading  it.  but  at  page  50  the 


delegate  of  Germany  gave  his  views  to  show 
that  they  did  not  want  to  make  any  chance, 
and  at  pages  69  and  70  Mr.  Rothschild  said: 

"Apart  from  other  considerations.  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  come  to  an  universal 
arrangement  in  respect  to  a  general  currency 
question,  as  no  two  countries  are  alike  as 
regards  tliclr  individual  wealth,  resources, 
and  expenditure  " 

Now  look  at  pages  203.  205.  and  206.  and 
we  will  see  the  position  of  France: 

"France,  under  present  cirLumstances.  has 

no  cause  to  complain  of  her  monetary  situa- 
tion, and  she  does  not  complain. 

"She  has  attempted  at  various  times,  and 
notably  in  1881.  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  and  it  was  thus  that 
the  way  was  paved  for  the  conference  of 
1881.  which  was  only  a  coiitinuatlcn  of  that 
of   1878." 

Then  on  page  205: 

■If  France  and  the  Latin  Union— I  believe 
that  for  the  moment  I  may  speak  In  Its 
name  -should  alone  open  their  mints  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  all  the  surplus  silver 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  would  go 
to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Belgium.  And  where 
would  these  countries  be  able  to  use  It?  No- 
where, since  in  the  rest  of  Europe  none  wish 
to  admit  It  as  legal  tender 

"I  sht)Uld  never  advise  such  a  measure  to 
the  G(A-ernmcnt  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
rep'-escnt 

"If,  on  the  contrary,  other  Eurcpear.  pow- 
ers, such  as  England,  the  Citrman  Empire. 
the  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire,  the  Scandina- 
vian states,  and  others,  W(jUld  const'iit  to 
open  tlieir  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
then  the  aspect  of  the  que.stion  would  be 
changed.     But  have  we  reached  that  point?" 

And  then  otx  page  206: 

"Sinct  the  first  clay  we  have  heard  upon 
this  point  declarations  which  were  perfectly 
frank  and  sincere,  declarations  for  which  1. 
on  my  part,  am  grateful  to  their  authors. 
because  it  Is  well  to  know  upon  what  we  may 
rely.  We  have  heard  the  minister  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  minister  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  then  Sir  Rivers  Wil.'^on  declare  that 
neither  Germany  nor  Austria-Hungary  nor 
England  had  any  Intention  of  modifying 
their  monetary  systems,  with  which  they  de- 
clared themselves  sati.'^tled.  Under  these  con- 
ditions we  evidently  caiuuit  reestablish  free 
coinage,  and  I  have  not  the  vaiuty  to  believe 
that  I  should  succeed  in  pursuading  the  gov- 
ernments (>f  these  great  countries  and  their 
eminent  representatives  that  they  are  mi;^- 
taken.  that  they  have  taken  the  wrong  road, 
and  that  they  are  In  error  in  remaining  at- 
tached  to   monometallism. 

'I  consider,  therefore,  until  some  change 
takes  place,  that  the  question  of  free  coinage 
is  decided  so  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

On  page  361  of  this  same  report  is  other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  I  will  not  quote 
that,  nor  ask  to  have  it  printed,  because  It  Is 
simply  the  declaration  of  Mr  Currie  as  to 
what  England  would  do,  and  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
both  of  them  .saying  that  England  would 
under  no  circumstances  ai^jee  to  it.  So  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  each  nation,  as  each 
individual,  mu.«t  work  out  its  own  destiny. 
International   bimetallism   Is  lmpo.si,lble 

Mr  HAWtEY  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
ask    him  a  question? 

Mr  CorKRELL    Certainly. 

Mr.  Hawley  Do  1  understand  him  to 
claim  that  the  nations  generally  are  opposed 
to  an  international  agreement? 

Mr  CocKRELL.  I  have  net  yet  found  one 
solitary  nation.  In  all  the  Intrrnatlonal  con- 
ferences, that  was  willing  to  give  up  Its  mone- 
tary system  for  any  otlier  one  that  was  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Let  me  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  somewhat  fam(jus  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  March.  In  which 
several  members  said  substantially  that 
Great  Britain  alone  Is  In  the  way  of  an  Inter- 
national agreement.    If  the  Senator  will  look 


at  the  document  from  which  he  has  Just 
been  readlr.g  he  will  find  In  one  of  which  I 
may  call  the  minority  reports  the  statement 
of  Mr    Leonard  Courtney,  as  follows: 

"I  am  mysel*  drawn  to  the  ctjnclusion  that 
the  home  government  is  the  greatest  obstacle, 
perhaps  the  only  substantial  obstacle,  to  the 
establLshment  of  an  International  agreement 
for  the  use  of  sliver  as  money,  which,  with- 
out attempting  to  restore  the  position  of  20 
years  since,  wcmld  relieve  India  from  the 
anxiety  of  a  further  depreciation  of  Its  rev- 
enue in  relation  to  its  liabilities.' 

"I  think  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
blmetalUsts  of  Great  Britain  that  It  Is  only 
their  government,  and  perhaps  only  the  exist- 
ing ministry,  that  stands  In  the  way." 

Mr  C(X-krell  I  understand:  but  you  may 
read  quotations  from  the  remarks  of  this  dls- 
tingu'shed  citizen  and  all  the  others  and  you 
will  find  even  in  the  Bru.sseLs  conference  that 
one  of  the  EnglLsh  delegates  diflered  from 
the  others  But  I  wish  to  read  what  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  said  in  regard  to  those 
cases : 

"There  is  r.c  considerable  politically  or- 
ganized body  of  Influential  persons  in  either 
country  with  whom  a  combination  could  be 
made,  if  such  a  combination  or  cooperation 
were  desirable  on  the  part  of  a  similar  body 
in  the  United  States  for  promoting  any 
definite  or  practicable  measures  of  legislation 
to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  bimetallic 
theory  according  to  the  commonly  accepted 
meaning  of  that  term.  The  discussion  is  a.s 
yet  almost  wholly  personal,  and  wlthcjut  con- 
centration of  purpose  tjr  tlie  presentation  of 
any  well-devised  mea.'ure  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  " 

That  is  the  point  I  make  You  can  find 
dlstingulslied  Englishmen  and  Germans,  and 
Frenchmen,  and  others  wlio  are  advocating 
bimetallism:  and  we  all  know  that  as  England 
commenced  the  niovemei.t  for  a  gold  stand- 
ard and  e.'tablished  It  she  has  determined  to 
maintain  it  ever  since,  and  that  f^he  will  not 
change  under  any  conditions  until  her  Gov- 
ernment IS  overthrown,  until  the  pciwer  that 
rules  there  Is  overthrown.  It  will  take  a 
cabinet.  It  will  take  a  H()U.«^e  of  Commons 
entirely  changed  from  the  present  complexion 
of  all  the  political  parties  there.  Th«  time 
may  come,  and  I  hope  it  will,  but  it  will  only 
come  by  open  and  free  discussion  before  the 
people  of  England.  It  will  ni  t  come  by  any 
measures  of  the  aristocratic  and  plutocratic 
class  that  control  the  administration  of  the 
Government. 

International  bimetallism  is  a  mere  dream. 
Look  at  It  a  moment.  You  had  Just  as  well 
seek  an  international  language  Interna- 
tional bim»'tall:sm  was  prevented  when  the 
language  of  the  world  was  confused  at  the 
Tower  of  Baljel  and  the  people  were  scattered, 
forming  Independent  nations,  each  nation  to 
take  care  of  itself  and  work  out  its  own 
destiny.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  an  inter- 
national agreement  upon  weights  and  meas- 
ures ever  since  our  Government  was  organized 
and  yet  we  have  not  obtained  it. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  not  necessary.  It  Is  not 
essential  Every  government  establishes  Its 
own  system  It  has  its  own  constitution:  it 
has  its  own  laws:  It  has  Its  own  distinctive 
features  peculiar  to  its  own  people;  its  own 
traditions,  its  own  ancestral  memories  and 
cheri.shed  antiquities  They  will  adhere  to 
them:  they  will  not  give  them  up  easily. 
England  will  not  give  up  her  pound  sterling. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  give 
up  their  dollar. 

Mr  Hawley  By  the  way.  Mr  President, 
the  Senat(ir  will  allow  me  to  observe  that  It 
happens  to  be  the  old  Spanish  coin,  and  we 
borrowed  It  from  another  country.  The  Sen- 
ator says  there  Is  no  International  relation 
l)etween  our  Government  and  others  in  the 
matter  of  currency  We  founded  our  dollar 
upon  the  Spanish  dollar 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  We  v  re  scarcely  any- 
body;  a  few  citizens  of  other  countries  re- 
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Biding  upon  this  soil  under  the  dominion  of 
Engiaiid  As  a  matter  of  course  we  had 
nothing  of  uur  own.  separate  and  ciistlnct 
from  other  pe<;ple  But  we  were  rebellious. 
We  rebelled  We  established  our  rebellK  n 
Into  revoIutK  i  ai:d  patriotism  ond  we  estab- 
lished our  GoTiTnmjnt,  and  then  we  estab- 
ll»hed  doJiars  and  cents  as  the  money  of  ac- 
count, not  pounds.  tiillUngs.  and  pence  not 
francs,  but  dollars  and  cents;  and  we  m;.de 
the  silver  doiiar  which  was  in  circulation 
amongst  us  a  Spanish  colnetl  dollar,  because 
we  had  r.  ;  minto.  we  had  no  comuL-e.  we  had 
no  silver  prrKluced  In  this  country  to  coi..  11 
we  wanted  it.  so  tl»at  wt  had  to  i.ike  a  foreign 
coin  and  have  it  made  into  our  standard 
dollar  We  adopted  that,  and  we  iiave  main- 
tained It  Th- n  we  wi'ie  only  abcut  thiee 
and  a  half  million  in  population.  1  !ielie\e, 
but  we  did  m.  t  contult  the  King  of  England, 
we  d.d  n  a  bo.v  the  kiiee  to  His  M.tje.'-ty  ar.d 
aak  him  what  kind  of  a  finuncuU  system  we 
should  establi.sh  We  did  >.ot  bow  to  Frai  ce 
and  a&k  her  to  cooperate  with  m  in  establish- 
ing a  financial  system  for  our  youthful  Fce- 
public  Wt  li:id  sonie  orfldence  In  our  ^wn 
Individuality  aiid  some  self-reliance,  ^rd 
some  deterniiiiatloii  to  ooamtain  our  Inde- 
pendence and  our  nationality  and  our  prin- 
ciples and  our  policies  in  the  face  of  ^.he 
world. 

Mr.  Allison.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me. 
for  a  moment  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  i,d<  pt'^d  as  nearly  as  we  C'ju.d 
their  system  and  the  ratio  which  we  supposed 
they  maintained  between  the  two  metals? 

Mr    CocKRFix    That   who  mr-lntalned? 

Mr.  Allison  England  and  France.  We 
did  not  adopt  the  Sfmnish  ratio  We  adopted 
as  nearly  a^  ve  could  the  ratio  v.hich  was 
then  supp:ised  to  exist  in  coutinentai  Europe 
and  in  Ei.i^lat.d 

Mr.  C"CKRixL.  We  adapted  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  weight  cf  the  mnnoy  current 
in  our  ccmntry.  and  ycu  will  find  it  on  a 
critical  examir..itJon  in:ide  ot  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar and  the  ntiniber  of  grains  it  was  supposed 
to  contain,  and  then  we  made  it  to  correspcr.d 
wltn  that 

Mr  Ali  isoN  Tliat  is  V(  ry  true;  but  when 
we  did  that  we  also  adopted  a  ratio  between 
that  arui  gold  which  should  mske  b<^)th  metals, 
as  was  supp'  sPd.  circul.Tte  freely  in  our  own 
country  as  th>v  were  then  circulating,  but 
for  war.  In  all  Europe 

Mr.  CccitREi  1  I  be<^  pardon:  in  1785  France 
had  established  the  bimetallic  system  at  the 
ratio  of  16';  to  1  1:  was  In  the  law  It  was 
not  dene  in  1C03  Then,  when  our  Constitu- 
tion was  formed  and  when  we  ctme  to  the 
mint  qticstJon  tn  1792  we  had  the  record  cf 
France  before  is  establlshlntj  her  standard  of 
15'7  to  I.  at^d  we  d:d  not  establish  it 

Mr  Alt  ISON  If  the  Senator  will  allow  m? 
a  momrnr.  I  will  state  that  the  ratio  adopted 
in  1785  in  Prat^cr  was  not  then  a  practical 
ratio  as  to  c^lnaee 

Mr    Cockkf:  i     Why  not   a  prnctical    ratio? 

Mr  Allison  Because  very  .«con  after  it 
was  adopted  they  went  to  the  system  of  pe,per 
money  and  had  neither  grid  nor  silver 

Mr  CocKRn.L  Oh.  they  did  have  gold  and 
stiver. 

Mr  ALLifoN  Tley  did  not  have  It  in  cir- 
culation. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  I  beg  pardon:  it  was  the 
lawful  ratk).  the  lep«l  ratio.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Ali-iscn    I  acree  with  that 

Mr.  CocxREi.L  And  it  prescribed  It  exactly. 
Now,  in  o>UT  act  of  1792  estab'ishing  the  mint 
we  established  a  svste.n  of  15  to  1.  That  was 
not  the  system  of  Prance  at  that  time;  it  was 
not  the  syatein  of  Enrland. 

Mr  ALLBOif.  Fifteen  and  two  hundred  and 
eleven  OQe-thousandths,  or  very  near  that, 
was  the  system. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  Fifteen  and  two-tenths  was 
that  of  England  Oxirs  was  not  the  system  of 
any  other  naticm:  and  as  I  understand  it 
waa  ascertained  from  the  report?  that  were 
then  made  by  the  ocacers  to  whom  reference 


was  nadc.  and  especially  with  the  Spantoh 
doUara. 

Mr.  Haaui.  A  thcusand  Spanteh  milled 
dr^ais  w«re  taken. 

Mr.  Cocsutsu,.  A  tbouaaiMl  milled  dollars 
were  taken  and  aasayed,  and  from  ttaelr  assay 
we  estabUahed  our  rat  to. 

But,  Mr.  Prcatdent,  we  must  present  after 
a  century  of  ezlatence  a  wonderful  spectacle 
to  foreign  nationa.  Think  of  It.  After  we 
had  rejected  international  bimetallism  in 
1865-  37  and  then  went  on  and  eatabllabed 
our  single  gold  standard,  we  did  not  ask 
other  nations  to  agree  with  us  there.  The 
Senator  fron  Otilo.  when  he  ked  the  gokl 
monometallk;  hosts  of  this  country,  un- 
known among  tlie  masses  of  the  people,  un- 
recognised, and  thereby  secured  the  law  of 
February  IS.  1873.  did  not  go  and  consult 
other  countries.  He  did  not  even  redxice  the 
goid  in  the  gc^d  ctoUar  3^/a  centa,  as  he  prom- 
ised to  do  tn  France,  in  order  to  make  them 
abandon  sitver.  No.  no;  but  the  very  mo- 
ment the  friends  of  silver,  the  true  bimetal- 
lists,  make  an  effort  to  restore  silver  in  thla 
country,  then  we  hear  the  plea  for  Inter- 
national conferences  and  international  agree- 
ments. 

European  nations,  suspicious  axMl  jealotM 
of  this  great  Bepublic,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  today  in  all  tt\e  essential 
elements  of  an  Independent  nationality, 
cannot  believe  our  efforts  to  secure  interna- 
tional bimetallism  to  be  pure  and  disinter- 
ested and  tmartfish.  They  know  wtiat  we 
tiave  told  them  heretofore:  they  think  some- 
thing is  concealed:  they  look  with  wonder, 
admiration,  and  astonishment  at  our  re- 
markable career  as  a  young  nation,  our  un- 
paralleled development  and  progress.  They 
beheld  us  only  a  few  years  ago  engaged  in 
the  most  fearful  fratricidal  war  ever  waged 
on  earth.  Tliey  saw  ua  emerge  from  that 
war  an  indissoluble  unkm  o<  indestructible 
states,  with  our  financial  resources  appar- 
ently exhausted,  with  an  enormous  debt — 
a  debt  on  August  31.  1865  of  $2.815907,- 
62<5  56.  and  wonclered  how  we  could  ever  liqui- 
date It.  They  have  watched  our  pi  ogress 
more  closely  than  we  Imagine  They  have 
seen  us  r£dse  the  revenues  and  pay  In  dis- 
char^  of  that  vast  debt  the  enormous  sunru 
of  »1.701.590,d78.80  of  the  principal,  and 
$2,370,816.866  70  of  the  interest,  ai^greg.- tirg 
$4.072J»7,S45.a0  up  to  Augtist  31.  1R93,  In 
pr:nclf.al  and  interest  paid  on  our  national 
debt. 

In  addition,  they  have  seen  us  collect  from 
our  revenues  •6.963.900.881,  paid  out  fn  de- 
fraying the  ordinary  expenses  of  our  National 
Government,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
$11,036.188  837  from  Augtwt  31.  1865,  up  to 
Autruct  31.  1883 — an  amazing  result,  never 
berore  In  ttoe  htstc«-y  of  the  world  achieved 
by  any  other  nation 

The  nations  of  tt>e  world  stand  aghast  at 
our  liesltatlon.  our  refusal,  our  timidity  to 
establish,  independently  of  them,  our  own 
monetary  system  and  policy.  They  cannot 
understand  why  we  are  time  after  time  be- 
seeching them  to  meet  in  international  con- 
ferences to  agree  upon  the  pwllcy  we  shall 
pursue  Out  o*  mere  deference  to  us  as  a 
Nation  they  generally  accept  our  invitations 
and  meet  with  our  delegates,  and  then  tell 
th(  in.  and  through  them  tell  \u  and  the  world, 
that  they  each  have  their  own  sjstema  and 
policies  and  are  content  and  do  not  desire  to 
rhnn-i.e. 

Great  Britain  tells  us  that  her  gold  mono- 
metallism 18  satisfactory  and  she  does  not  de- 
sire a  change.  Prussia  told  us  in  the  con- 
ference of  1867  that  she  was  conterrt  with  her 
single  silver  standard  adopted  In  1857;  yet  she 
did  not  deign  to  consult  us  or  any  other  na- 
tion when  sbe  changed  to  the  single  gold 
standard  In  1871  and  1873,  rwir  did  Russia, 
Denmark.  Worway.  and  Sweden,  Austrta-Him- 
gary.  or  any  other  European  nation. 

FYance  in  1867  held  out  to  us  the  wlWlng 
hand  of  m  tme  bimctaUte  system  and  we 


kiKtcked  it  back  in  her  face  by  pcreaaptOKlly 

refusing  to  racofniae  silver  and  demanding 
the  single  gold  standard  as  the  American 
idea,  of  which  great  feat  of  statesmanship 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  txtasted 
In  his  report  qtioted.  Tlicy  met  ua  m  friendly 
conference  tn  1878,  and  very  poltteiy  recaUad 
to  us  our  own  eaagscratkns  and  atatements. 
and  our  conduct  in  th«  staaiaUeal  oongrcaa  d 
1863.  and  the  nnoetary  eonferenee  ol  1867. 
and  reminded  our  d^egstea  that  we  liad  not 
done  what  we  were  nrKiAf  tbeaa  to  do.  that 
the  Bland  bill  m  passed  by  the  House  wsa 
for  the  free  and  noIliBited  eolnaige  ot  the 
standard  doUar.  and  was  iutaatqusntly 
changed  to  a  limited  ootnage  mt— tirt.  and 
only  the  minimum  coined.  They  have  piaced 
ua  OD  the  defensive  In  every  coDvcntlon. 
Tbey  kxtam  ss  wtil  as  w^  do  that  our  repre- 
sentatives deeeired  and  misled  thesa  by  the 
unfounded  and  exag;geratsd  statements  of  our 
aurlferoua  and  argeafttferaus  productions. 
made  in  ia6&.  and  again  in  1867.  and  upcm 
which  and  under  the  belief  at  the  truth  of 
which  they  made  the  changes  tn  their  nume- 
tary  standards  I  have  shown. 

Tbey  ever  since  have  viewed,  and  now  view, 
with  suspicion  and  doubt  the  real  facta  we 
show  thnn  from  oAdal  records,  the  truth  as 
it  is. 

Shall  we  longer  plead  with  them  oor  de- 
pendence, cxnr  iriabllity  to  estsblMi  and 
maintain  our  own  national  monetary  sys- 
tem, such  a  one  as  we  desire? 

Let  us  take  an  exact  review  of  the  relative 
conditions  existing  in  the  past  and  at  present 
between  silver  and  gold,  in  CMxJer  to  detfer- 
mlne  our  line  of  duty  and  interest  now. 

According  to  the  tat^es  puMlshed  In  the 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  showdiig 
the  ratio  of  silver  to  pold  each  year  since  1087, 
we  find  ttie  ratio  tn  1687  was  14.M  silver  to  1 
of  gold,  or  14  94  to  1;  and  in  1871  was  16  57  to 
1 ,  and  that  the  two  greatest  divergendes  from 
this  ratio  were  in  1760.  when  the  ratio  was 
14  14  to  I.  and  in  I81S.  when  the  ratio  was 
16  25  to  I;  but  in  the  next  year,  1814.  It  waa 
1504  to  1. 

The  average  ratios  during  these  186  years, 
1687- 1872,  was  about  16.5  to  1.  showing  a  re- 
markable Eteadlness  in  the  relative  values. 
The  ratio  in  1873  was  15.63  to  1;  In  1873.  16  90 
to  1;  in  1874.  16  17  to  1.  Ir  1875,  1658  to  1;  In 
1876.  17  88  to  1;  In  1888,  SI  09  to  I:  and  in 
1889.  22  10  to  I;  In  1830  19  76  to  I;  in  18B1. 
20.92  to  1;  1893.  23  72  to  1:  1893.  38  53  to  1. 

These  ratios  are  taken  from  1667  to  I8S3. 
from  tables  by  Dr  Boetljeer  fron»  qtiotations 
of  such  prices  at  Hamburg;  and  from  1833  to 
1878  from  Pixley  &  Abell's  tables  of  quota- 
tions in  the  London  market;  and  since  1878 
from  the  daily  tclegrame  from  London  to  oor 
Mint  Bureau. 

L(»idon  for  many  years  has  been  the  great 
market  for  the  world  In  fixing  the  price  of 
silver  as  a  metal  by  the  gold  standard. 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  stability  in  the 
ratios  from  10B7  to  and  inctiMllng  1872,  at  or 
abotit  the  average  of  15.5  to  1. 

We  see  a  wide  divergence  in  their  ratloa 
since  1873.'  What  caused  this  divergence? 

I  assert  that  It  was  not  cataed  try  any  exccs- 
stve  production  of  silver  over  gold  througboot 
the  world. 


Past-War  Sodrnl  Sccnrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  icAaaacBTmsm 
IN  THB  HOOSB  OP  RBPfiBBBHTATIVlB 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1943 

Mr.  lANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscow, 
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Amprirnn'a  air  chestnuts  out  Of  the  flTe. 


Ciwil 


OI  ine  inierimviuuai  naoneiary  conierence  au 
Brussels.  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of 
the  Senate  In  reading  u,  but  at  page  50  the 


UlCUl  W^iJ 


nuu:3  \^i\ki  \,iaiiy 


Great  Britain  alone  Is  In  the  way  of  an  Inter- 
national agreement.    If  the  Senator  will  look 


Mr.     CocKRELL    We     v    re     scarcely     any- 
body;  a  few  citizens  of  other  countries  re- 
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I  Include  the  following  article  by  Joseph 
S.  Kaufman,  from  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Telegram : 

THE  WEEKLY   HOUND   TABLE 

(By  Joseph  S.  Kaufman) 

Following  the  celebrated  Beverldge  report 
on  8f>clal  insurance  In  England,  our  National 
Resources     Planning     Board     announced     Its 
•'cradle  to  grave"  social-security  plan  In  Jan- 
uary    Since  then  little  has  been  heard  about 
It.     Although  both  of  these  reports  offer  Im- 
portant   reforms,    nevertheless,    they    are    not 
Identical      Sir  William  Bevcrldge's   report   Is 
confined   solely   to  the    sfKlal-lnsurance   sys- 
tem as  It  exl.sta  In  Great  Britain     The  British 
principle   Is  that  social   insurance  should   be 
paid    for    J<jintly    by    the    employer,    the   em- 
ployee, and  the  state— all  contributions  and 
benefits  paid  to  b«  equal  rc«ardlPM  of  Inccjme. 
Under    our    Social    Security    Administration 
benents  paid  arc  contingent  on  matiy  tacfr;Ts, 
and  they  are  not  nrresnarlly  equal      Neither 
dor*  our  system  nf  iKKlnl  nrcurity  provide  «» 
brood  protectifin  nn  the  Britl»h      Howi-vcr.  the 
Nntlonnl    Ftrsourres   PhuuiUm    DoarU   »u«k«-«- 
tlons    would   pn'^iid    the    bi-tirflts   to   many 
cUjmh^  of  citlwri*  not   now   Ujcludrd   In  our 
stx-iiil-security  ItmlmlatKiu,  and  11  would  pro- 
Vide    betienis    not    now    avnllubW    to    ■rvrrnl 
undrr-prlvUi^ed  icroups     Neveilhrlea*    Con- 
Kress    hits    shelved    this    National    Ki'««i»irces 
PlnnninK    Board    rep<jrt.    and    it    n-iw    nwulis 
public  demand  fi;r  anion      Thai  it  l»  bound 
to   be    an    Important    U»ue    in    the    niillonal 
rlection    next    year,   there    ran   be   no   doubt, 
It  will  be  intereatlng  to  watrh  the  platfurnw 
of    both    major    partirs    when    they    are    nn- 
nounred  in  their  respective  convention*  next 
iummer 

Mr  New  Dealer  Not  long  bro  we  were 
readlHK  about  the  new  social  security  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  We  had  our  hopes 
raised  high  that  a  new  day  Is  dawnlnR,  that 
we  were  «lng  to  abolish  one  of  man's  Rrcaictt 
evils  pov.rty,  and  that  everyone  was  to  b« 
guaranteed  the  rlglit  to  live  a  normal  life 
without  frar  of  want  That  Ruarantee  was 
to  be  provided  by  our  Government  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  social  security  for  all  For 
once  the  forgotten  man  was  to  be  recognized 
in  his  struggle  for  life,  lit>erty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  The  words  of  our  Con- 
•tltutlon  were  to  be  given  concrete  meanliiK. 
The  Congreae  created  by  this  Constitution 
and  given  the  power  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense  was  to  be  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise Its  additional  powers,  namely,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  as  well.  Then 
there  followed  complete  silence.  The  whole 
program  of  a  broader  social  security  was  en- 
veloped In  a  complete  and  total  blackout. 
Why?  What  happened  to  cause  the  papers 
and  magazines  to  stop  writing  about  It?  And 
the  people  rarely  speak  about  It. 

Mr.  CoNSERVATtvE  Lcts  not  talk  about 
castles  In  the  air  Platitudes  will  not  yield 
potatoes  The  hard  reality  of  life  today  de- 
mands winning  the  war  first  Social  orders 
which  Will  provide  two  chickens  in  every  pot. 
or  even  an  extra  spare  tire,  are  worthless 
when  we  still  have  rationing  of  the  little 
there  Is  available.  What  good  did  It  do  the 
Russian.^  to  set  up  their  new  economic  order 
which  was  supposed  to  bring  about  a  Utopia 
when  It  could  not  defend  this  new  order 
without  help  from  her  Allies.  Unless  there 
Is  political  unity  within  nations  and  collec- 
tive security  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  any  attempt  to  set  up  broad  social  se- 
curity systems  Is  Just  wishful  thinking 

Mr  Liberal.  I  like  to  hear  such  talk  from 
you  ccnservatives.  You  are  finally  awake 
to  the  necessity  of  collective  security  between 
nations  to  safeguard  the  social  order  we  have. 
It  Is  a  good  sign  when  conservatives  are  will- 
ing to  get  out  of  their  nationalism  shell  and 
see  the  need  for  cooperation  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  But  In  looking  at  the 
future  of  the  world,  protected  by  a  system 
of   collective   security    against   ruthless   na- 


tions seeking  to  loot  and  murder  for  their 
own  gain,  let  us  not  forget  that  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  plan  for  the  future.  It  Is  Important 
to  plan  the  future  to  eliminate  the  forces  of 
evil  In  our  midst — to  provide  each  and  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  with  necessities  of 
life;  In  short,  a  social  security  "from-thc- 
cradle-to-the-grave  "  This  planning  mvist 
be  Initiated  by  the  Government  As  Vice 
President  Wallace  has  said  on  many  ccca- 
fiions: 

"Government  cin  and  must  accept  the 
major  resp^insibillt"  for  filling  In  wlatever 
gaps  business  leaves  " 

Mr     Isolationist.    You    liberals    talk    like 
preachers     But.  then,  I  can  take  It  from  you 
When  I  hear  such  stuff  as  the  conservatives 
dish     out— selec'Jve     srcurlly     between     na- 
tloniv— 1  wonder  whether  we  are  really  getting 
»«oft      Every   time   Europe  Rets   too  small   for 
the  crowd  there  we  get  mixed  up  on  one  pre- 
text or  another     That's  bad  rnough     But  at 
liasl  It  s  timporary      We  help  clean  the  mesa 
up  nod  wp  are  thr(jUKh      But  to  suguent  thit 
wc  ouKhf  to  he  mixed  up  permanently,  that's 
too  rniK  h      I  Hiiy    let's  stick   to  the  k"<  d  old 
United    Slate*   of    Amrricn      Ameiua.    first, 
lii«t,  imd  hll  the  lime     'Ilirn  wr  will  not  pick 
up  liU   h  foinplir  nl«-d  ltlc«i»  im   '  nocliii  ni-riirlty 
frotn-the-crudlf-to-ihe-tinive  '  u»  Hir  William 
Hcvi-rulKe  wotked  out     JudKiriK  from  f'liurrh- 
iH  «  sperclii-a   It  1*  even  too  miuh  for  Cnirland 
to  KWailiiW      If  IhliiK*  are  st  riiighti-ned  out   In 
ttita  Country,  so  that  a  working  man  can  get 
a  fair  day  •  pay  for  a  fair  days  wcjrk    and  • 
Job  when  a  rniin  wants  one.  the  rext  will  take 
care  of  ittielf, 

Mr  LintKAi  riie  rent  will  not  take  care  nf 
Itnelf.  Thnt'd  Ju»i  what  the  irnuhlc  m  and 
that  In  why  we  need  planning  for  a  broader 
nodal  secuilly  In  an  rconoinic  demornu  v 
And  It  In  too  bad  the  people  stopped  talking 
about  It  now  while  the  whole  problem  l»  Htlll 
fre«h  In  our  minds  and  while  the  bitter  de- 
prehhlon  years  have  lol  faded  iiltogether  from 
our  memories  The  truth  l«.  however,  th.nt 
the  real  reason  why  the  "cruclle  to  grave" 
s(-clul  benefits  propoi.ed  in  the  ncent  Na- 
tloiial  Kohoutces  Planning  Boards  report 
have  been  shunte^l  aside  U  because  the  large 
iii.^uranco  c;mpanies  have  ralst-d  a  howl 
against  liiem  In  r  speech  in  Boston  a  week 
ago,  Edward  H  O'Connor,  of  Cliirogo,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Insurance  Economic  So- 
ciety, denounced  this  report  a.s  111  conceived 
and  as  a  threat  to  the  insurance  Industry. 
The  insurance  companies  are  worried  that 
if  your  Government  should  undertake  to  pro- 
tect you  against  the  calamities  of  an  uncer- 
tain futuie,  you  will  stop  buying  life  and 
accident  In.surance  And  so  they  will  lose 
money  Mr  O  Connor  characterized  this 
plan  as  a  "slow  drift  to  socialism  '  And 
to  top  it  off.  our  own  Insurance  commissioner. 
Ch;irles  F  J  Harrington,  connected  with  one 
of  the  largest  In-^urance  brokerage  houses  In 
Boston,  termed  the  plan  as  a  "catchword  and 
panacea  "  Well,  our  public  school  system 
when  It  was  first  conceived  was  al.so  at- 
tacked as  socialistic,  but  we  know  better 
now. 

The  reason  why  the  Insurance  companies 
oppose  the  National  Rest^urces  Planning 
Board  report  and  the  proposed  benefits  Is 
plain  to  everyone  They  will  lose  some  of 
their  profits,  which  they  can  well  afTard  to 
lose.  Only  this  week  the  financial  pages  of 
your  new^papf■rs  contained  advertisements 
about  the  money  to  be  made  in  insurance 
stocks.  One  such  ad  read:  Average  annual 
return  from  70  fire  and  casualty  stocks  over 
past  9  years  23  9  percent  "  I  know  you  are  a.s 
surprised  to  hear  this  as  I  Wiis— 23  9  percent 
profit  on  Insurance  stocks  over  the  past  9 
years — depression  years,  too.  Do  not  blame 
the  Insurance  companies  for  not  wanting  a 
government  plan  of  Insurance — that's  what 
social  securtiy  really  is— to  cut  Into  their 
profits''  Tliey  take  a  short-sighted  view  of 
conditions  generally.  Ostrlch-llke  they  want 
to  1  ide  from  the  social  problems  which  must 


be  solved  In  our  generation.  Fortunately, 
however,  not  all  of  big  buslnesa  take  this 
attitude  The  more  enlightened  among  them 
agree  in  principle,  at  least,  to  the  program  of 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
which  provides  as  follows: 

1.  To  include  the  30.000,000  farmers,  farm 
hands,  domestic  workers,  and  others  not  now 
eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors    insurance. 

2.  To  add  to  the  existing  l)eneflts  under  our 
Social  Security  Admlnlstratton  such  benefits 
as  hospital  payments,  maternity  and  burial 
insurance. 

3  To  provide  for  a  long-range  public 
works  program  designed  to  keep  the  United 
States  at  a  permanent  level  of  practically 
full  employment  and  tc  end  the  unemploy- 
ment problem 

4.  To  Increase  public  assistance  grants  for 
dependent  children,  the  unemployed  and  dis- 
abled 

5  To  set  up  «  youth  program  slmllnr  to 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corpe  and  the  N«- 
tunal  Youth  Administration,  which  would 
nr.Bure  every  child  in  the  country  a  chance 
for  health  and  education. 


Rol'fication  of  Peic«  Trealiei  by  Majority 
Vott 


EXTKN8ION  OP  RFMARKfl 


or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOME 

or    ALAtAM> 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdncr.dav  May  12.  1943 

Mr,  NEWSOME.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
If-avc  to  txlcnd  my  rtmark."*  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  lygl.slalure  of  the  State  of 
Alabama: 

Senate   Joint   Resolution   5 

Whcrea.i  <  ur  country  is  now  engaged  in 
the  greatest  struggle  for  freedom  it  has  ever 
known;   and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  Alabama  (the 
HoiL-^e  of  Repre.^entatives  concurring i  recog- 
nizes that  every  energy  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama and  of  the  Nation  should  be  bent  to- 
ward the  winning  cf  the  war  and  toward 
the  defeat  of   the  Axis  Powers;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
occupies  and  fills  a  most  Important  place  In 
the  affairs  not  only  of  this  Nation,  but  of  the 
world;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  at  the  present  time  to  declare 
war  on  any  nation  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
of  the  Members;   and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
makes  It  necessary  that  Congress  approve  any 
peace  treaty  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  two- 
thlrd.s   majority   of    the   Members;    and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  Alabama  (the  house 
of  representatives  concurring)  believes  It  to 
be  the  best  and  highest  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tion that  Congre.ss  have  the  power  to  ratify 
any  peace  treaty  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  It.^  Members,  the  same  majority 
that  can  declare   war:    Now.   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  of  Alabama  [the 
house  of  Tcprrscntatnes  concurring) .  That 
we  do  now  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  National  Congre^Ji  from 
Alabama  to  seriously  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  having  Congress  submit  to  the  sev- 
eral States  of  this  Un.on  a  constitutional 
1  amendment  embodying  the  provision  th.nt 
I   Congress  shall  have  the  right  to  ratify  any 


^•^  dT^  ^%  ^~V 


T^T^T-.xTT^TV    rrr\    nniTV    r'AXTHP  tTdf^TAM  A  T .    PT^PORD 


any  other  nation;  and  as  I  understand  it 
was  ascertained  from  the  report. «  that  were 
then  made  by  the  officers  to  whom  reference 


gary.  or  any  other  European  nation. 

France  In  18B7  held  out  to  uo  the  wflMng 
hand  of  a  tme  bimctallte  syBtem  and  w« 


Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  8t>ealEer,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  fn  tbe  Rbcokd, 
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peace  treaty  submitted  to  it  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Members  rather  than  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  as  now  required  by  law; 
he  It 

Reaoli^d  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  Immediately  forwarded  Jointly  by 
the  secretary  of  the  senate  and  the  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Alabama  to 
the  United  States  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


Control  of  the  Airways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MAMACHtrsrrra 
IN  THI  MOX78C  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 

WedncMOay.  May  12. 1943 

Ur.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Irnve 
to  extend  my  remark*  in  ih<'  itrr  owd,  I 
includ*  thf  followim  »riicle  by  .JoM-ph 
0.  Kaufman,  from  the  Lynn  <M:ik«.) 
Telesram  of  May  13, 1M3 : 

Tm  WfiKLT  RouwD  Tabi  i 
(By  JoMph  ■,  Kaufnun) 
Tha  atruiicl*  lor  iht  control  of  ihr  uiiwuys 
of  tha  world  hai  atlrrad  up  such  toiitri.vetby 
betwMn  Britain  and  tha  United  Mtnus  that 
in  both  our  Oongraaa  and  in  Puriinment 
•pMcbaa  denouncing  tha  competition  for 
theaa  alrwaya  brlatto  with  »«ry  sharp  l»n- 
guaga.  Prom  a  civilian  u  well  as  nuiiury 
point  of  view,  bacauaa  of  oxu  experieiuc  m 
thla  war.  air  power  haa  bacoma  an  important 
problem  In  inurnatlonal  politic*  Alihijugh 
the  eubject  U  highly  technical  and  the  lac- 
tora  Involved  are  beyond  the  comprthension 
of  the  man  on  the  atreet,  nevertheless  public 
intereit  la  arouaed  becauae  of  the  conse- 
quence which  may  reeult  from  the  posMble 
cutthroat  competition  for  these  aliwuys  be- 
tween the  major  powera. 

Mr.  LiB««AL,  It  la  a  pity  that  long  before 
one  war  U  flnlehed  the  groimd  work  for  the 
next  la  already  being  prepared.  Congres-s- 
woman  Clakx  Luca.  of  Connecticut,  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  when  ahe  revealed  In  her 
flrat  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvea  the  open  competition  which  Is 
developing  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  control  of  the  airwiys 
of  the  world.  It  haa  often  been  eald  that  the 
First  World  War  waa  fought  for  the  control 
of  world  markets;  the  preaent  world  strueple 
la  for  the  control  of  the  airways  of  the  world. 
IT  we  fall  to  work  out  a  fair  and  equitable 
baala  of  use  of  the  world  airways  and  alr- 
flelda,  we  may  be  called  up  to  fight  another 
war.  perhaps  In  a  couple  of  decades. 

Mr.  New  DBALsa.  It  la  unfortunate  that 
Representative  Loca  failed  to  sense  the  Re- 
publican plot  to  embarraas  the  admlnistia- 
tion  by  raising  thla  controversy.  The  fact  is 
that  Republican  National  Committeeman 
Sam  Pryor,  who  la  alao  vice  president  of  Pan 
American  Alrwaya.  atlrred  up  thla  question. 
becauae  the  Brltlah  applied  for  a  license  to 
fly  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Miami  In  direct 
opposition  to  Pan  American's  control  over 
the  area.  The  BrltUh,  having  been  rclused 
any  rlghU  except  for  emergency  landing  at 
Important  air  bases,  such  as  the  airfield  at 
Dakar,  controlled  by  Pan  American,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Canton.  Phoenix. 
Hull,  and  faldney  Islanda  In  the  Pacific  much 
to  the  chagrin  and  dlaappolntment  of  Pan 
America.  Having  created  this  dUtasteful  sit- 
uation, this  Republican  national  committee- 
man  procured   Representative   Luce  to   pull 


Pan  American's  air  chestnuta  out  of  the  fire. 
And  there  you  have  it.  Tbe  111  feeling  which 
has  been  let  looae  between  American  and 
British  air  tranaportatlon  companies  threat- 
ens to  involve  their  Oovernmenta  In  a  dis- 
pute wliich  could  be  settled  in  conference. 

Mr.  CoNSKKVATiva.  We  are  now  in  the  air 
ai,'e.  not  the  Iron  age.  It  14  Important  to 
chnnge  cur  thinking  accordingly.  An  air- 
craft manufacturer  recently  advertUcd  that 
"no  spot  on  earth  la  more  than  60  houra  from 
your  local  airport."  We  must  either  domi- 
nate or  be  dominated  In  the  air,  and  now  U 
the  time  to  make  up  our  minds  about  It. 

After  the  war  every  citizen  will  demand  the 
right  to  air  tranfportatlor  for  himself  and 
his  wares  as  cheaply  as  possible.  If  we  are 
to  have  the  right  to  fly  everywhere,  we  muet 
have  landing  lelda  everywhere.  Are  we  to  go 
into  n  mental  blackout  on  thla  problem  while 
competitors  acquire  toeholds  on  every  Uland 
In  the  Padflr,  In  South  America,  or  in 
Africa '  Let  tui  remember  that  we  are  giving 
awny  billions  of  leaae-lend  material;  the  leaat 
we  f  an  expect  are  otrtAln  vital  air  ba^ee  in 
rj-turri  H<  preaentatlve  LtJCt  1»  right  when 
nUi-  siivfi  "Our  fnr-stghted  Brltum  cousins 
hiivr-  (iirendy  dearly  aeen  the  vlalon  of  the 
(tir  wrld  of  inmnrrow.  They  have  aeen  that 
thf  ri.tiA'ers  trt  ihe  air  will  be  the  maatere  of 
the  piniiri.  for  aa  aviation  dominates  all 
ntilifiiiy  i-ffort  uxlay,  so  will  It  dcmlnat«  and 
Infliirnfe  all  peucetln»e  effort  t<imorrow  " 

Mr  I ft< II  ATI/) MINT.  If  we  build  the  mo«t 
poweifui  mr  fleet  In  the  world,  there  will  be 
no  nerd  of  M-ttdtng  our  armies  and  navies  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  world  to  preserve  our 
right*  If  It  Is  true  as  the  Interrenttonlau 
claim  that  we  can  no  longer  find  security 
within  our  boundaries,  what  better  protection 
do  we  want  than  nn  air  fleet  aeoond  to  none? 
Mr  LiarmAL  This  new  type  of  imperiallem— 
sky  Imperialism— which  you  are  both  advo- 
cating will  not  help  to  esUbltsh  the  peace 
our  boys  are  fighting  for.  World  trade  baaed 
upon  a  fair  division  of  the  available  raw  ma- 
trnals  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Without  It  peace  cannot  long  en- 
dure This  world  trade  will  depend  ae  much 
upon  the  airways  as  on  the  aea  lanea.  All 
nations  should  have  access  to  them  under 
reaaonnble  aafeguards.  But  If  we  perslat  In 
our  present  attitude  of  grabbing  every  vital 
airport  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ahead  of 
England,  then  she  Is  Justified  in  accusing  us 
of  entering  Into  a  cutthroat  competition. 
England  concentrated  on  fighting  planea  dur- 
ing the  battle  for  Britain. 

The  battle  for  Britain,  won  principally  by 
Royal  Air  Force  fighter  planea.  waa  a  victory 
for  continental  America  as  well.  Are  we  now 
to  take  ad\antage  of  England  because  dur- 
ing all  that  time  we  were  able  to  build  htige 
transports  and  bombers  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  transporta  after  the  war? 
That's  not  the  fair  play  we  Americana  are 
noted  for.  And  let  us  remember  alao  that 
the  war  Is  not  over  yet.  If  England  is  to 
switch  from  the  manufacture  of  light  fighter 
planes  to  heavy  transport  planes  It  may  result 
in  an  unbalanced  air  fleet  with  disastroua 
result 

Tlie  wise  Euggestion  of  Baron  Daviea  givea 
us  the  assurance  ol  England's  willingneaa  to 
cooperate.     He  says: 

"By  mutual  agreement  we  can  constitute 
an  international  authority  at  the  concluaion 
of  the  war.  We  can  insist  upon  freedom  of 
air.  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  aa 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
authority." 

This  war.  if  It  tflught  us  anything,  it  is 
the  necessity  for  International  cooperation. 
If  at  the  end  of  this  terrible  struggle  we 
launch  upon  a  race  for  military  air  bases 
and  planes  In  the  manner  the  world  powera 
launched  the  armament  race  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War.  then  we  have  learned 
I   nothing  from  the  curse  ot  war. 
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IN  THE  HOC^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12, 1943 

Ml.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire 
to  include  an  article  enUUed  "Civil 
Service  Wonderland"  written  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RakspccxI  and  published  In  the 
May  15  issue  of  Collier's  magazine. 

This  article  by  the  majority  whip  and 
th^  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Civil  Service  follows: 

Cfvn.  8«mcs  Wotmauifo 
(By  Roanr  RaxaracK,  Member  of  Congreae 
from  Georgia,  ebairman  of  the  Mouse  Civlt 
Service  Oummitt«e) 

wMn^i  TNI  sotmn   m   UAtivowm  mow 

vrSAOfLT     MOaS    ACVTS,     MAVT    OOVMITMBirr 
WORKSRS    MAVS    MOTMIMO    TO    BO— AWa    TMB 

nvn.  sMVAim  tnsmsslvm  ukb  it  umt  or 


As  chairman  of  the  Mouse  Civil  Serrtee 
Committee,  It  U  my  Job  to  look  Into  thU 
"chaos  of  bttreaucratlo  Waahlngton"  you've 
been  hearing  about— to  socumulste  evldenee 
about  It  and  to  euggest  ways  to  make  our 
Government  more  eSclent. 

I  hadn't  gone  far  with  the  accumulation- 
of -evidence  part  of  the  Job  before  aome  fan- 
tastic Bltuattona  began  coming  to  light.  For 
example ; 

An  ofltolal  in  an  imporUnt  agency  In  Wash- 
ington recently  reorganised  bla  ofBce,  cutting 
his  personnel  from  33  to  0,  and  hU  annual 
budget  from  gSOOMO  to  saOOXKM.  Be  aUnul- 
Uneoualy  increased  tbe  eficieney  of  hie  staff. 
He  waa  told  by  one  of  bit  auperlora,  however, 
that  If  he  ahaved  off  any  more  employees.  It 
would  indicate  that  bU  work  wasn't  very  im- 
portant and  he  would  have  hU  own  aalary 
cut. 

One  skilled  punch -card -machine  operator 
says  her  enUre  group  of  experienced  workera 
was  suddenly  set  down  at  desks  aeveral  weeka 
ago, 

"We  are  stUl  sitting  there,"  ahe  says,  "while 
they  train  new  girls  to  operate  the  machines." 
The  War  Production  Board  decided  awhile 
ago  to  fire  100  relatively  low-grade  employeea. 
They  had  been  recruited  in  a  hurry  for  a 
special  Job,  and  had  flniahed  It.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Pair  Employment  Practicea  chal- 
lenged the  diamlssala.  So  did  an  employeea' 
union.  The  laat  time  I  checked,  the  idle  htm- 
dred  were  stiU  on  the  Federal  pay  roU  at 
$1,260  and  $1,440  a  year. 

If  theae  cases  were  exceptional,  there  wotUd 
be  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  there  are  hundreda 
of    Eimilar    casea    Involving    thousanda    of 

workers. 

Our  Oovernment  la  probably  the  biggest 
single  employer  In  the  world.  Ita  paid  work- 
ers, exclusive  of  thoee  In  uniform,  totaled 
2.327,932  aa  of  last  July,  or  nearly  three  tlmea 
the  917,780  employed  at  the  wartime  peak  in 
1918. 

The  great  Bulk  of  men  and  women  who 
run  our  Oovenament  work  hard,  conaclen- 
tlously,  and  ably.  Of  course,  no  such  gigantic 
pyramid  of  bureaus  could  possibly  be  thrown 
together  In  such  extreme  haste  without  some 
friction,  some  InefBclency,  some  waste,  and  a 
certain  Inescapable  percentage  of  deadheads. 
But  cxcusea  don't  win  wars,  and  there  Is 
moimtlng  evidence  that  governmental  chaos. 
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tlcns  of  the  world.  But  In  looking  at  the 
futu.e  of  the  world,  protected  by  a  system 
of    collective   security    againbt    ruthless    na- 


proflts'  They  take  a  short-sighted  view  of 
conditions  generally  Oetrlch-llke  they  want 
to  1  ide  from  the  social  problems  which  must 


era!  btates  or  tr.ls  Un.oii  a  constitutional 
amendment  embodying  the  provision  Hint 
Congress  shall  have  the  right  to  ratify  any 
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i'rtlcularly  In  Washington,  has  reached  the 
point  where  action  la  called  for. 

Big  agencies  which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness should  certainly  be  eliminated,  but 
every  agency  should  be  obliged  to  pull  Itself 
Into  the  tightest,  most  cohesive  organization 
possible.  There  should  not  be  one  single  per- 
son drawing  taxpayers'  money  who  isn't  es- 
sential to  the  war  and  the  Government  If 
the  agencies  wont  voluntarily  strip  them- 
.sclves  of  deadwood  and  wc  have  little  reason 
to  hope  they  will— then  Congress  will  have  to 
do  the  Job  Our  investigation  Is  planned  to 
furnish  the  basic  information  necessary  to 
such  streamlining,  regardless  of  who  does  It 

My  committee's  files  hold  an  abundance  of 
rhargM  of  wa.ite  (incl  unnrce.ssary  employees 
and  inrfflclency  The  charges  are  contained 
In  lettrm  from  outraged  citizen^  and  from 
Federul  employees  thrmelvcu.  who  are  patrl- 
otiriilly  unhappy  over  their  plight  Home  of 
the»e  rinrges  I  Un\n  verined.  others  I  have 
n(rt    but  nil  have  n  ring  of  nulhetitlrity 

Miuiy  employees  say  Ih^y  don't  earn  their 
r.H  .»ri<'«  Dtuf  OT  twire  n  moiifh  '  ojie  y(Miiij{ 
Kirl  In  ihe  Wnr  Drpiirl fneiit  wrote  'we  wr« 
ti  1(1  lo  look  btjsy  tyrctxubn  th"  Kerierat  Is 
iniikitirt  itri  in>ti)ecll()u  "  I)o/en»  of  itoien  icll 
of  tniinufHCtured  work,  of  delllxriite  delitys 
m<)  thiit  work  will  be  piled  up  when  ofncliils 
come  through  The«e  iire  from  |>f«'|)l'-  in  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  where  speed  and  efficiency  are 
essential 

Here  is  a  typical  letter: 

•  Foolishly.  1  was  talked  Into  going  to  the 
War  Production  Board.  In  the  1  month  I 
was  there,  I  took  no  more  than  five  memas 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  2  days' 
dictation  from  his  assistant.  Tlie  rest  of 
my  time  was  spent  sitting,  rittlng.  and  sit- 
ting, and  reading  and  writing  personal  let- 
ters, talking  to  other  Idle  employees,  and 
sneaking  out  for  a  cigarette  I  went  nuts. 
I  bogged  for  work,  but  the  boss'  was  never 
there.  It  seemed.  He  may  have  been  doing 
something  quite  con.structive  for  the  war 
effort,  for  all  I  know  I  never  saw  him.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  I  was  just  1  of  more 
than  100  employees  In  that  office,  some  of 
them  being  paid  $6,000  and  $8,000  n  year, 
all  sitting  Idle  as  I  was  Actually,  I  didn't 
earn  $5  of  my  salary.  Yet  on  the  walls  were 
slogans,  'Every  Minute  Counts,"  'Give  It 
Your  Best.'  and  so  nn   " 

A  group  of  100  employees  In  one  unit  of 
the  War  Department  protested  they  had  no 
work  from  March  to  October  24  Another 
unit  figured  up  that  It*  average  salary  was 
$4,000  a  year,  then  confessed,  "We  are  over- 
paid and  imdcrworked." 

Overlapping  of  effort  sometimes  reaches 
hilarious  proportions.  Eight  different  Hgen- 
cles.  for  example,  are  collecting  figures  on 
labor  requirements  and  supply.  The  Em- 
ployment Service  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission has  a  full  force  of  labor  economists, 
analysts,  and  other  experts  finding  out  how 
murh  labor  will  be  needed  and  how  much  Is 
available.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  a  similar  force  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing  The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  also  has 
something  to  do  with  labor  estimates,  and 
the  War  Department  has  a  War  Manpower 
Division  which  Is  an  exact  organic  duplicate 
of  the  original  War  Manpower  Commission, 
Each  of  these  can.  of  course,  explain  why  Its 
particular  function  is  distinct  and  why  It 
must  be  kept  separate  from  all  the  others. 
But  the  layman  can't  help  wondering 

Fourteen  different  agencies  are  working  on 
post-war  planning,  and  It  Is  sometimes  hard 
to  see  Just  where  one  ends  and  another 
begins. 

EFFICDNCT  STRICTLY   PROHIBITED 

I  have  a  better  Idea  of  what  we  mean  by 
peer  fish  since  learning  that  the  aflalrs  of 
American   fish   are  settled  by   more   than  23 


different  Federal  agencies.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Interior  Department  Is 
merely  one  Our  fishing  Industry  is  watched 
over  by  everybody  from  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  the  Coast  Guard,  And 
the  Indian  Service  had  a  record  of  12.500 
employees  to  take  care  of  364.000  Indians — 
29  Indians  per  employee, 

I  recall  also  the  case  of  the  man  who  was 
declared  Ineligible  to  take  a  particular  clvll- 
servlce  examination  because  he  lacked  the  i 
necessary  qualifications,  but  was  later  asked 
to  help  correct  the  examination  papers  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  an  expert  In  the 
subject 

One  letter  tells  me  of  an  agency  In  which 
the  night  shift  arrives  at  4  In  the  afternoon, 
but  the  day  shift  doesn't  quit  until  4:30, 
resulting  in  chaos  when  the  shifts  chanpe. 
Several  have  told  me  they  work  In  units 
whose  prinripiil  function  Is  lo  review  the 
work  of  reviewers 

Another  letter  told  of  a  section  whWh  I  ad 
gofio  through  ft  reorgnfil/ntloM  every  7 
(noiilhs  since  it  was  set  tip  A  yesrs  sg" 
Morslo  now  i«  »<>  Unit  fhut  the  men  lock  the 
doors  of  their  offjcos  when  they  c«n  i«nd 
swing  Into  tunty  crap  Kutnes  on  their  muht  g- 
any  detks  A  girl  supervisor  told  me  ol  a 
rush  Job  in  which  hundreds  of  copies  ii/ere 
made  of  It  form  letter  The  letter  then  went 
to  a  Federal  lawyer  for  review,  one  sentence 
was  changed,  and  the  whole  Job  was  done 
over    again. 

Several  letters  I  ve  received  elaborate  on 
the  fine  old  Federal  habit  of  making  numer- 
ous copies  of  everything.  Carbon  copies  are 
done  on  papers  of  various  colors  "Three 
whites,  two  greens,  and  a  yellow  "  Is  the  motto 
of  one  division  in  the  OfBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration Theoretically,  the  different  colors 
go  t<j  different  files,  but  one  secretary  con- 
fessed she  makes  the  eight  required  copies, 
staples  them  together,  and  throws  them  in 
the  wiUitebasket.  So  far,  nobody  has  missed 
ihcm. 

From  all  of  this,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Government  is  not  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  Its  manpower  at  a  time  when  man- 
power l.s  one  of  our  great  war  problems. 

Several  reasonable  explanations  have  been 
put  out.  This  Is  a  complicated  war,  and  our 
economic  system  Is  more  intricate  than  those 
of  the  dictators.  Further,  we  have  fewer 
men  In  uniform  doing  civilian  tasks  than  we 
had  before. 

Administration  Is  sure  to  be  weak  unless 
we  strain  to  make  It  strong.  Wc  haven't 
done  any  such  straining.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  develop  methods  and  means 
of  training  supervisory  people.  Instead  of 
relying  on  chance,  politics,  friendship,  or 
seniority  to  choose  Its  executives.  Several 
plans  have  been  proposed  but  none  have  been 
adopted.  I  hope  my  committee  will  turn  up 
enough  Information  to  permit  Congress  to 
take   effective   steps. 

Actually  the  civil  service  has  needed  over- 
hauling for  a  long  time.  For  example.  Gov- 
ernment supervisors  are.  In  many  cases,  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  employees  they 
have  under  them  The  head  of  a  stenographic 
pool  with  only  10  employees  will  Inevitably 
be  considered  to  have  less  Important  duties 
than  the  supervisor  of  another  pool  which 
has  200  stenographers. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  try- 
ing, within  the  limits  of  the  law,  to  correct 
the  situation  but  Its  still  bad,  and  the  strain 
of  war  has  made  the  flaws  more  glaring. 

In  one  case,  the  chief  of  a  flUng  room  or- 
ganized her  system  so  well  that  she  was  able 
to  run  it  with  12  employees.  Her  boss  then 
requested  a  raise.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion experts  decided  that  she  would  not  rate 
the  raise  until  she  had  55  employees  It 
took  her  a  little  over  •  month  to  make  her 


filing   sufficiently    inefficient   to   require   the 
extra  43  employees  and  get  her  raise. 

That  seems  to  be  the  basic  8tr\icture  of  our 
Federal  personnel  system,  and  It  should  b« 
drastically  redesigned  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  and  the  young  men  who  are  fighting 
for  it. 


B'nai  B'rith  Way  U  the  American  Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

or    rEl«l«$Tt.VAl«lA 

IN  THE  HOU8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdneadav.  May  12. 1943 

Mr,  SCANLON     Mr,  8peak««r,  one  of 

thi'  oulwlandinK  Jewish  organlzfttlon  In 
the  world  is  thr  B'nul  B'rith.  My  col- 
Iragur.  ConurrMman  Samuel  A.  Wkimi,  of 
PcnnHylvanIa,  In  a  prominent  mi'mlxr 
of  thlh  oiKunlzatlon;  he  in  vice  chairman 
of  lt«  national  war  nervlce  commlttcf'; 
and  he  i»  a  member  of  the  supreme  ad- 
visory council  of  the  A.  Z.  A.,  which  Is  a 
branch  of  the  B'nal  B'rith.  I  am  happy 
to  include  In  my  remarks  a  revealing 
record  of  Bnal  B'rtth's  war  service  ef- 
forts to  date: 
[From  the  B'nal  B'rith  News  of  May  1943 1 

STATISTICAL  RECORD  OF  B'NAI  B'RITH'S   WAR   SERV- 
ICE EFFORTS  13  BHOUCHT  UP  TO  DATE 

The  concrete  results  of  B'nal  B'rlths  war 
service  efforts  to  date  are  summarized  in  the 
following  statistical  resume.  These  fgures 
were  contained  in  the  report  submitted  to  the 
meeting  of  the  National  War  Service  Com- 
mittee by  Robert  Lurle.  director  of  B'nal 
Erlth  war  service  activities,  and  were  com- 
piled by  the  editor  of  the  B'nal  B'rith  News: 

Sixteen  thousand  members  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  and  the  HiUel  Founda- 
tions are  In  the  Army,  liavy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  merchant  marine. 

Twenty-nine  thousanc.  B'nal  B'rith  men 
and  women,  and  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  gave 
blood  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Forty-eight  thousand  members  of  B'nal 
B'rith  men  and  women,  and  Aleph  Zadik- 
Aleph  are  actively  engaged  In  civilian  defense 
volil»teer  services. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
members  of  B  nal  Brlth.  In  35  States,  are 
serving  In  the  Home  Guard,  State  Militia,  or 
Heme  Defense  Corps. 

Fifty-two  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  In  war  bonds  sold  by  B'nal  B'rith 
lodges,  auxiliaries,  and  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph 
chapters 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
B'nal  B'rith  and  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  funds  In- 
vested In  War  bonds. 

One  hundred  and  soventy-nlne  permanent 
War  bond  booths  manned  and  sponsored  by 
B'nal  B'rith  lodges  and  auxiliaries. 

One  million  servicemen  entertained  at 
parties,  dances,  shows,  picnics,  holiday  serv- 
ices, and  other  forms  of  hospitality  sponsored 
by  B  nal  B  rith  and  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  groups 
and  HlUel  Foundations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  recreation 
facilities.  Including  company,  squadron,  and 
battalion  rooms,  lounges,  game  and  card 
rooms,  libraries,  canteens.  Induction  centers, 
chapel  reading  rooms  and  hospital  solaria 
have  been  equipped  at  military  and  naval  in- 
stallations throughout  the  country. 


A    ^'\^'\y*  J 
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sixteen  naval  TCAsels  are  being  Rervlced  or 
•bout  to  be  serviced  through  the  national 
■erve-a-Bblp  program. 

One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  service  and 
comfort  klU  and  holiday  gift  package*  for 
men  in  uniform  provided  by  Bnai  B'rith 
lodges  and  auxiliaries. 

Ten  million  pounds  of  scrap  metal  and 
rubber  collected  by  B'nal  B'rltb  and  Aleph 
Zadik  Aleph  salvage  unlU. 

Seventeen  thovisand  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six B'nal  B'rith  women  and  B'nal  B'rith 
glrU  serving  In  301  Bnal  B  rith-sponsored 
Red  Cross  sewing,  knitting,  and  bandage- 
rolling  production  tmlts. 

Two  million  three  hundred  thousand  sur- 
gical dressings  and  186.000  sewn  and  knitted 
garmenU  turned  out  by  Red  Cross  production 
uniU  of  B'nal  B'rith  women. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  thouaand  dollars 
contributed  to  the  led  Cross  snd  other  war 
relief  agencies  by  the  B'nal  B'rltb  war  service 
fund  and  the  indlvldtial  lodges,  suxiliaries, 
and  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  chapters  since  Sep- 
tember 1M9 

Thirty.four  pieees  of  mobll*  equipment 
presented  to  the  Red  Cross  by  B'nal  B'riih 
units,  Including  canteens,  sutlon  waions, 
ambulancee,  and  blood-donor  wagotis 

Seventy-two  m«nbere  of  B'nal  B'rith  Aleph 
Zadik  Aleph  and  HlUel  have  been  killed  In 
action  or  In  the  line  of  duty,  or  are  missing 
In  action,  while  nine  are  prisoners  of  war. 

Forty-two  members  of  B'nal  B'rith  Aleph 
Zadik  Aleph  and  Hlllel  decorated  or  cited  for 
bravery. 

Two  B'nal  B'rith  youth  houses  for  com- 
munity war  service  opened  by  Aleph  Zadik 
Aleph  in  Cleveland  and  The  Bronx,  with  funds 
from  national  war  service  fund. 

Sixty  thousand  dollars  spent  for  national 
war  service  projects  from  war  service  fund 
contributed  by  membership. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  Bnal 
B'rlth's  National  Jewish  Monthly  distributed 
monthly  to  servicemen's  libraries.  United 
Service  Organl2atlons  clubhouses  and  com- 
pany day  rooms.  In  addition  to  10,000  sent 
every  month  to  B'nai  B'rith  members  In  the 
armed  forces. 

Eighty  thousand  youth  and  adults  given 
wartime  Job  information  by  B'nal  B'rith 
group  vocational  counselors. 

One  hundred  forty  thousand  copies  of 
B'nal  B'rlth's  wartime  Job  Journal.  The 
Career  News,  distributed. 

Eleven  Bnal  Brlth  Hlllel  Foundation  di- 
rectors became  Army  and  Navy  chaplains. 

8lx  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars  contributed  from  B'nal  B'rlth's  war 
service  fund  to  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hos- 
pital to  provide  expanded  facilities  for  war 
workers  In  Hot  Springs  area. 

Thirty  servicemen's  recreation  rooms  fur- 
nished for  Canadian  troops  by  Canadian 
B'nal  B'rith,  in  addition  to  soldiers'  educa- 
tional building  at  Camp  Borden  and  service- 
men's hostel   m  Toronto 

One  hundred  thousand  United  Nations 
troops  entertained  by  traveling  theatrical 
units  sponsored  by  Canadian  B'nal  B'rith 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gift 
boxes  and  holiday  packages  for  servicemen 
contributed  by  Canadian  B'nal  Brlth  men  s 
and  women's  units. 

Nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
B'nal  B'rith  women  and  B'nal  B'rith  girls 
serving  as  hostesses,  chaperons,  dancing 
partners  at  servicemen's  canteens,  lounges, 
and  clutM. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
books  and  games  contributed  to  the  armed 
forces  by  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  and  B'nal  B'rith 

gTOTipS. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  Torah  Scrolls  ob- 
tained for  use  In  Jewish  religious  services  at 


Army  chapels,   where  69   have   already  been 
dedicated,  the  rest  aw.iUing  calls. 

Two  million  packs  of  cigarettes  contributed 
by  Bnal  B'nth  grcup.s  to  the  men  in  the 
service. 


Polish  Constitution  Day  Resolutions  at 
Buffalo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE8ENTAT1VES 

WcdJicsdav.  May  12. 1943 
Mr  MRUK  Mr.  Sponkrr,  i.nd<-r  Iravo 
to  rx'fiKl  my  rrmniks  in  ih*-  HrfonD,  1 
influiJ*'  tlicHi'  rfsohitlnri!*  tidoidi  d  fit  a 
mar.n  tnrrtina  hfld  in  Humbolflt  Piirk, 
DufTiild,  N.  Y.,  Hiiriday,  M».\  2   HM:i   uf)d<-r 

lh«-    llUNlJiCfN   of    tin-   UtJll<rl    I'llrll    Horlr- 

llc^  of  Butfalo  and  in  (<-li-biiiii()n  ol  tlu* 
ttnnivcr.'.ary  of  the  Pulbh  CuM>Ululloii 
of  May  3,  1791: 

WliirciiB  »e  solemnly  observe  today  the 
one  hundred  and  ftny-hec<ind  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  world-famous  consti- 
tution of  May  3  by  the  Polish  Diet  In  Warsaw 
In  1791;  and 

Whereas  in  common  with  cur  allies,  we 
trchsur.  to  this  day  the  meaning  of  freedom 
as  defined  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  tl;e 
constitution  ol  May  3,  "valuing  more  than 
Ufe  and  personal  happine-i^,  the  political 
existence,  external  independence,  and  inter- 
nal freedom  of  the  nation."  This  1?  aptly  re- 
stated by  our  President  Roofevelt  in  the  "fcur 
freedoms"  and  confirmed  by  him  later  in  the 
eight  points  of  the  Atlantic  Charvcr  and  the 
unconditional  siurender  conference  at  Casa- 
blanca;  and 

Whereas  Poland,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
active  cobelligerent  powers — since  Poland  was 
the  first  lo  resist  Nazi  aggre.ssion— now  oc- 
cupies the  fifth  place  numerically  on  the 
basis  of  her  fighting  strength  in  the  United 
Nations  can.p;    and 

Whereas  public  opinion  Is  being  danger- 
ously swayed  today  by  alarming  threats  and 
misleading  information  about  t!ie  eastern 
frontier  of  Poland,  only  recently  reconse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  her  heroic  defenders; 

and 

Whereas  a  strong  and  an  independent  Po- 
land constitutes  the  best  bulwark  of  security 
and  peace  for  Europe  against  any  German 
aggression  in  future  years;  and 

Whereas  in  spite  of  concentration  camps 
and  mass  executions,  underground  Poland 
ccuiageously  carries  on  Spartanlike  reslPt- 
ance  bv  waging  guerilla  warfare,  and  large- 
scale  sabotage  in  reply  to  all  barbaric  tyr- 
anny, thus  maintaining  unbroken  integrity 
in  her  loyal  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  all  oppressed  nations:    Now.  therefore,  be 

it 

Rrsolved  by  this  asr^cmbly  of  thowanas  of 
American  cUizcns  of  Pohsh  descent.  That  we 
pledge  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  our  Commander 
In  Chief,  undivided  and  loyal  support  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war— as  evidenced  In  our 
city  by  the  overwhelming  success  In  the  re- 
cent .sale  of  Victory  bonds  on  Polish  Day;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  renew  our  faith  In  free- 
dom as  worthy  heirs  of  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  May  3  by  seeking  the  attainment 
of  the  noble  objectives  set  forth  In  the  At- 
lantic Charter;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved.  That  In  keeping  with  the  recent 
declaration  of  policy  on  April  28.  1943,  by  the 
Polish  Government  we  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  give  General 
Slkorakl,  Prime  Minister  of  Poland,  repre- 
senting the  true  democratic  spirit  ol  ths  "lour 
freedoms."  all  aid.  help,  and  asslsunce  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  Poland  the  safegtiard  of  ber 
rights  and  her  privileges  as  a  free.  Independ- 
ent, and  self-governing  nation  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  territory;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  whereas  no  traitor  has  been 
found  by  the  Invader  among  the  Polub  na- 
tion, to  make  a  deal  or  collaborate  with  the 
enemy  thiu  proving  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment In  London,  headed  by  General  Sikor- 
skl  is  not  only  the  legal  one  but  represenUng 
de  Jtire  and  de  facto  the  entire  PtAUh  na- 
tion—we  do   solemnly   protest   against   any 
foreign   attempt  to  dlminiah.  discredit   or 
question  the  excluitye  authority  of  the  aaid 
goveranaent    to   govern    and    represent    the 
Polish  nation  as  a  whole,  we  further  protest 
KKsinet  any  attempt  by  a  foreign  power  to 
((ueetion  the  eotnpostttOD  or  influenee  any 
art  of  the  aald  government  by  threat  of  us- 
I  hit  force  or  by   the  threat  of  formlni   or 
»porwk*ring  s   puppet  government  composed 
of  Irresponsible  elemenu  on  a  foreign  tern- 
uiry;  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  our  sympathies  are  with 
the  legltlmau  endeavor  of  Polish  cltlaens  re- 
gardlees  of  their  creed— exiles  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia-to  leave  the  said  country  as  free  Polish 
citizens  or  to  have  relief  sent  from  this 
country  with  the  collaboration  of  the  United 
States  Government — administered  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  ofUces  of  the  Polish 
representation  In  Soviet  Ruasla,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  pay  tribute  to  Gen. 
Wladyslaw  Slkorskl  vmder  whose  leadership 
Poles  in  their  occupied  homeland  and  else- 
where are  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
We  extend  our  praise  to  the  Polish  Army  and 
Navy,  to  the  thousands  of  pilots  and  ground 
crews  In  the  Polish  Air  Force,  to  the  Polish 
exiles  in  Russia,  fighting  bravely  for  the 
preservation  of  their  nationality  and  religion 
and   to  all  those  who  fight  and   suffer  for 

Poland. 

•We  pray  to  God  for  our  dear  sons  and 
brothers  in  the  United  BUtes  Armed  Forces 
for  their  final  victory  and  their  safe  return 
heme  We  also  pray  for  the  homeless  women 
and  children  In  occupied  coimtrles.  for  the 
underground  workers  risking  dally  their  lives 
and  for  all  those  who  fight  for  Jvistloe  and 
freedom;  and  be  It 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Polish  Republic,  to  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  to  Gen. 
Wladyslaw  Sikorski.  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Rt  Rev.  Msgr.  ALKXAKDEa  PrtASS, 

Dr.  Francis  E,  Fronczak. 

Maeta  Mazxikowska.  Secretary, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 


Reciprocal  Trade  AfreemcBb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  massacitubfttb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram 
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just  received  from  the  President  of  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  in  Massa- 
chusetts: 

Boston.  Mass  ,  May  11.  1942. 
Hon   Richard  Wioglesworth. 

House  of  RepresentaUvea: 
On  txhalf  of  thousands  of  shoe  workers  af- 
niialed  with  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
we  urge  Congress  to  oppose  renewal  of  any 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  which  may  reduce 
rates  on  competitive  products  of  foreign 
countries  entering  Into  competition  with 
products  of  American  workers  In  American 
markets  at  total  landed  costs  below  our  costs 
of  production.  This  measure  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  many  shoe  workers  employed  and 
living  In  your  district  as  they  are  interested 
in  retaining  their  Job  opportunities  and  are 
opposed  to  any  attempts  to  force  them  to 
accept  wages  and  working  corditloiis  com- 
parable to  those  which  exist  in  the  foreign 
countries. 

John  J   Mara. 
President.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workem  Union. 


The  Way  of  the  World 


as  jjcsslble.  uninformed  about  the  present 
food  situation  In  the  world  and  the  food 
situation  which  can  be  expected  after  the 
war. 

To  have  armed  guards  to  keep  reporters  out 
of  the  hotel  where  these  momentous  sessions 
are  to  be  held  Is  a  vicious  and  despicable  de- 
parture from  the  established  policy  of  free- 
dom of  expression  laid  down  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  newspapt  rs  will  manage 
to  get  the  news.  Be  sure  of  that.  But  that 
our  Government  should,  in  complete  pattern 
of  Germany  end  Italy,  seek  to  prevent  the 
public  from  knowing  exactly  what  Is  going 
on.  IS  a  studied  and  basic  Insult.  It  is  the 
adoption  of  the  Goebbels  technique  which 
few  of  us  ever  expected  to  see  copied  in  the 
United  States,  even  by  President  Fioosevelt 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  the  final  straw.  This 
Is  going  too  far  and  the  people  will  not  stand 
for  it. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdncsdaij.  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  written  by 
that  distinguished  journalist  and  public 
spirited  citizen.  Grove  Patterson,  editor 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  on  May  10,  1943.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  concur  with  the 
sentiments  of  this  editorial  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  anything  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Government  should  be 
Icept  secret  from  the  people's  greatest 
public  benefactor,  the  American  press. 

THE    WAY    OF    THE    WORLD 

(By  Grove  Patterson) 

My  Government,  your  Government,  our 
Government,  has  bowed  to  the  Axis  You 
may  have  read  a  few  days  ago  In  the  public 
prints  concerning  the  coming  food  confer- 
ence In  Hot  Springs.  Va  .  as  follows: 

"The  management  of  the  resort  already  has 
been  notified  by  the  State  Department  that 
no  reporters  are  to  be  permitted  In  the  hotel, 
under  any  circumstances,  when  the  confer- 
ence meets  on  May  18,  except  when  they  are 
herded  in  for  the  pcrefunctory  opening  and 
closing  sessions. 

"Arrangements  are  being  made  to  establish 
news  headqtjarters  in  a  small  dance  casino 
on  the  grounds,  where  the  reporters  will  be 
allowed  to  trip  the  light  fantastic  mentally 
concprnins  the  plans  that  are  being  made  to 
control  the  prcductlon  and  distribution  of 
food  after  the  war. 

"As  a  speci,il  conce-ssion  to  the  pviblic.  the 
Chairmen  of  the  various  committees  estab- 
lished by  the  conference  will  be  brought 
down  to  the  casino  from  time  to  time  to  give 
the  newsmen  an  official  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings 

"Armed  guards,  however,  will  prevent  the 
reporters  frvm  finding  out  anything  for 
themselves  In  the  hotel  or  on  the  grounds. 
There  is  no  town  in  Hot  Springs  and  no  res- 
taurant outside  the  hotel." 

Save  the  war  Itself,  there  Is  no  Issue  now 
confronting  the  American  people  so  profound 
and  significant  as  this  decision  en  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  keep  the  people,  as  far 


The  National  Interest  in  Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Ma^j  13  ilcpislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr  President.  I  ?iSk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addiess 
on  the  subject  Tlie  National  Interest  in 
Freight  Rates  delivered  by  C.  E.  Childe, 
member  of  the  Transportation  Board  of 
Investigation  and  Re.search.  on  May  6, 
1943,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Policy  Association, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  concern  about  transportation  seems 
to  rise  and  fall,  as  needs  for  transportation 
service  or  burdens  of  rates  and  charges  seem 
relatively  acute  or  remote.  But  that  concern 
has  been  with  us  continuously  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  national  life,  because  trans- 
portation service  and  fansportation  costs  en- 
ter into  the  production  and  marketing  of 
everything  we  make  and  use  We  are  an  In- 
dustrious people  with  va«t  natural  resources 
scattered  all  over  a  whole  continent,  and  we 
require  more  transportation  per  capita  than 
any  other  country  to  convert  these  articles 
to  our  use.  The  Industrial  activity  which 
provides  our  living  tends  to  establish  itself 
and  thrive  where  transportation  conditions 
ai-e  favorable,  and  languishes  where  condi- 
tions aie  unfavorable  for  profitable  opera- 
tion. 

There  cnn  be  no  question  that  the  kind  of 
transport;!  Mf.n  service  we  have  and  what  we 
pay  for  it  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  kind  cf  country  we  live  in,  where  we  live, 
what  work  we  do.  and  what  rewards  we  get. 
In  terms  i  :  food,  shelter,  health,  comfort, 
recreation,  education,  and  all  the  material 
advantages  we  want  for  ourselves,  our  fami- 
lies, and  our  communities. 

Freight  rates  and  rate  relationships  are  at 
the  heart  of  our  transportation  problems  be- 
cause, only  by  maintaining  rates  which  yield 
the  carriers  adequate  profits,  can  adequate 
transportation  service  be  maintained  In  a 
private  enterprise  system,  and  only  by  main- 
taining rates  that  will  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  can  we  achieve  that  national  pros- 
perity and  well-being  to  which  we  all  aspire. 


You  have  heard  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
and  inequalities  in  our  freight-rate  structure, 
hew  the  country  Is  divided  Into  separate 
rate-making  regions,  or  territories,  how  rates 
are  divided  Into  class  rates  and  commodity 
rates,  how  the  class  rate  levels  of  the  South 
and  West  are  higher  than  those  In  eastern, 
or  ofBcial.  territory,  how  the  commodity  rates 
In  and  between  each  of  the  territories  vary 
widely,  without  any  consistent  relationship 
of  rate  levels  in  one  territory  to  those  of 
another  You  may  wonder  why  our  freight- 
rate  structure  has  become  such  a  complicated 
maze  of  technicalities  and  discriminations  as 
to  baffle  the  understanding  of  the  layman, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  also  of  the  so-called  expert 

It  is  my  opinion,  after  studying  the  freight- 
rate  structure  most  of  my  working  life,  that 
these  complications  are  in  large  part  as  un- 
necessary as  they  are  illogical  and  incompre- 
hensible, that  the  discriminatior.s  of  present 
freight-rate  structure  are  harmful  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  wh-jle  country.  Including 
the  carriers  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

How  cur  freight-rate  structure  became 
what  it  is  today  is  an  Interesting  story  which 
I  can  touch  upon  only  briefly  at  this  time 
The  carriers,  particularly  the  railroads,  have 
established  their  rates  with  little  knowledge 
or  concern  about  the  cost  of  rendering  par- 
ticular services.  Rather,  they  have  followed 
the  practice  of  charging  whatever  rates  they 
thought  the  traffic  would  bear,  considering 
the  commercial  conditions  and  the  competi- 
tion encountered  from  other  carriers,  and 
hoping  to  come  out  with  fame  profit  on  their 
entire  transactions  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Competitive  relationships  have  been  shaped 
by  the  regional  and  more  or  less  haphazard 
development  of  our  transportation  agencies 
and  facilities  and  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  public,  as  public  property  for 
public  U'^e,  and  these  compete  with  other 
agencies  built  at  private  expense  for  private 
profit. 

When  the  discriminations  and  Inequalities 
which  resulted  from  unrestricted  competitive 
methods  of  rate  making  became  Intolerable 
to  the  public.  Congress  attempted  to  regulate 
the  railroads  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  under  general  directions 
that  all  rates  should  be  published  and  open 
to  all  shippers,  and  that  they  shall  be  Just, 
reasonable,  and  free  from  unjust  dlwrlml- 

natlons  It  was  left  to  the  Commission  and 
the  court?!  to  determine  what  would  t>e  Just, 
reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  act  was  declared  to  be  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all.  As  conr.trued  over 
the  years,  however,  the  rates  initiated  by  the 
railroads  on  the  basis  of  what  the  traffic 
would  bear  were  presumed  to  )x  Just  and 
reasonable,  unless  they  were  proved  to  be 
unlawful  Tlie  test  of  reasonableness  or  un- 
reasonableness of  rates  came  to  be  chiefly 
comparisons  with  other  rates;  discriminations 
were  held  to  be  lawful  If  they  were  founded 
on  differences  In  competitive  conditions,  or 
beyond  the  control  of  the  particular  cp.rrler 
hauling  the  traffic  Under  the  operation  of 
these  rules,  relief  from  rate  inequalities  be- 
came a  hl(;hly  technical,  difficult,  expensive, 
slow,  and  uncertain  process.  Under  cur  sys- 
tem of  regulation,  many  inequalities,  it  is 
true,  have  been  modified  or  corrected;  but 
many  others  have  been  allowed  to  continue, 
and  regulation  even  requires  carriers  to  main- 
tain some  Inequalities  they  would  like  to 
remove. 

The  doctrine  of  equality  of  opportunity — 
equal  rates  for  equal  services — has  thus  been 
largely  defeated  by  the  doctrine  of  charging 
what  the  traffic  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
bear— that  Is.  letting  competition  fix  the 
rates.  We  cannot  expect  regulation  to  follow 
Indefinitely  these  conflicting  policies  We 
must  decide  either  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  to  all  as  our  national 
transportation  policy,  and  establish  definite 
rules  and  machinery  for  making  that  policy 
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efTectlT*.  or  we  must  accept  rate  Inequalities 
conforming  to  Individual  needs  and  com- 
petitive stresees  as  IncTitable. 

I  personally  am  an  advocate  of  the  policy 
of  equality  d  opportunity.  I  Uilnk  rates 
ahould  as  nearly  as  possible  reflect  equal 
charges  to  aU  sblppers  for  equal  services  In 
relatloti  to  the  cost  at  tlie  service  rendered 
by  the  carrier  I  believe  that  has  l>een  tb« 
purpose  of  Oangress  In  aU  erf  the  transpor- 
tation legislation  enacted,  from  ii»e  original 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887  to  Uie  pres- 
ent time.  But  I  do  not  ttUnk  tb»t  purpose 
ha-  been  accompUahett.  or  that  it  can  be 
accomplished  until  we  hare  a  better  general 
understanding  of  the  facts  and  until  we 
adopt  additional  legislation  to  achieve  our 
desired  objective. 

When  I  speali  of  the  need  for  a  clearer 
understanding  at  the  facts.  I  don't  have  in 
mind  so  much  the  technical  understanding 
which  is  the  stock  in  trade  oC  the  speclaltet — 
although  there  is  great  need  of  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  technical  Information — 
but  a  common-senas  general  understanding 
which  the  layman,  the  businessman,  the  Oov- 
ernment  official,  and  the  legisUtor  should 
have  in  order  to  deal  with  the  protdem 
effectively. 

The  contro%'er8y  over  Interterrltorlal  freight 
rates  of  thf"  South  and  the  Wect  rersiw  the 
Bast  is  a  typical  example  of  bow  good  and 
earnest  people  can  violently  disagree  because 
they  don't  hsve  a  full  understanding  ol  the 
facts.  It  Is  generally  known  that  the  class 
rates  of  the  South  and  tl»e  West  are  much 
higher  than  the  class  rates  at  the  Bast.  It 
is  admitted  that  these  differences  are  much 
higher  than  any  differences  tii  the  cost  of 
transporting  Uie  freight  would  justify.  But 
that  is  about  as  far  as  understanding  arxi 
agreement  go.  Floods  of  staUstlca  and  argu- 
mente  are  issued  In  support  ol  conflicting 
views;  whether  much  or  little  traffic  is  af- 
fected by  these  rates;  whether  the  diflerences 
cause  much  or  litUe  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage; whether  the  disadvanUges  of  high 
clu&s  rales  are  offset  by  advantages  of  low 
commodity  rates;  whether  reductions  in  the 
one  kind  of  rates  will  force  increases  In  the 
other  kind  of  rates;  whether,  and  how  much, 
the  costs  of  transportation  are  higher  or 
lower  in  one  section  than  in  anoUaer;  and 
60  o\  without  end. 

The  motives  of  the  conflicting  interests  are 
easily  understood.     The  railroads  oppose  re- 
ductions  in   rates    because    tliey    fear   It    wUl 
reduce  their  revenues;  shippers  and  communi- 
ties. State  officials  and  organizations  advocate 
reductions  which  they  think  will  promote  the 
Interests  they  represent,  and  they  oppose  re- 
ductions they  thuik  would  cause  the  loss  of 
advantages  they  now  enjoy.     Tlie  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  determine 
and   protect  their  best  Interests — above  all, 
those  who  have  Ui  mind  the  whole  Uiterest 
of    the    public— Is    that    there    Is    too    much 
speculation  and  not  enoi;gh  real  knowledge 
about  the  underlying  facts.    Nobody  yet  knows 
accurately  what  the  transportation  costs  are. 
in  the  separate   territories,  on  the  separate 
railroads,  or   on   the   separate   commodities. 
Nobody  knows  accurately  how  the  differing 
rate  levels  compare  with  the  cost  of  render- 
ing the  service     The  flow  of  the  traffic,  from 
source  to  market,  has  not  been  determined. 
It  is  not  known  with  any  accuracy  what  rates 
are  paid  from  the  source  of  the  raw  material 
to  the  destination  of  the  finished  product. 
Consequently,  no  one  can  say  with  certainty 
what  rates  wmiW  fairly  compensate  the  car- 
riers,   what    effect    the   existing    rat«s   have 
upon  commerce  and  Industry  of  each  region, 
or  what  rates  would  be  fair  for  the  multitude 
of  indindual  commodities,  shippers,  and  com- 
munities Involved. 

But,  in  all  the  welter  of  argtiment  and  un- 
certainty, a  few  facte  stand  forth  clearly. 
The  shipper  la  tlie  South  <x  In  the  West,  w1»o 


has  not  been  provided  with  a  special  com- 
modity rate,  must  stand  the  burden  of  the 
higher  class  rates  -which  are  charged  in  the 
South  and  the  West;  thus  placing  him  at  a 
disadvantage  against  compeutcrs  m  the  East, 
where  the  class  rates  are  much  lower,  also 
at  a  disadvantage  with  competitors  in  the 
South  and  West  who  may  enjoy  lovwr  spe- 
cial commodity  rates.  Such  special  com- 
modity rates  are  generally  cstablL'licd  only 
after  the  traffic  has  developed,  lliph-clasis 
rales  tend  to  penalize  the  small  shipper  try- 
ing to  esiablieh  a  new  indu.stry  and  the  small 
locality,  which  has  not  built  up  a  larf^e 
amount  of  competitive  traffic.  Such  dis- 
criminations In  rates  discoviragc  the  spread- 
ing and  diversification  ol  industries  wlicse 
products  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  higli 
class  rates.  These  handicaps  should  be  re- 
moved If  the  policy  of  equality  of  opportunity 
l6  to  be  followed. 

So  long  as  the  rates  on  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  old-established  industnal  areas  are 
given  advantages  over  the  rates  of  newly 
established  areas,  diffusion  uf  population  and 
industry  will  be  retarded,  tlie  densly  populated 
Industrial  centers  will  become  still  more  con- 
gested, and  the  areas  in  need  of  more  popula- 
tion and  more  Industry  will  be  retarded. 

The  South  and  West  are  relaUvcly  poor 
in  Industry  and  wealth,  although  thoy  are 
rich  In  natural  resources.  Inequalitit*  in 
freight  rates  are  one  of  Uie  handicaps  which 
are  holding  them  back.  This  is  detrimental 
not  only  to  the  South  and  West,  but  to  the 
whole  Nation.  We  are  one  country.  One 
part  cannot  be  injured  without  harming  the 
whole.  Conversely,  a  greater  de%"elopment  of 
our  resources,  a  greater  dilTusion  of  indus- 
try, and  higher  standards  of  living  in  the 
retarded  sections  will  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country. 

Since  1900,  and  especially  since  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War,  there  has  been  a  marked 
drift  of  our  population  from  the  country  to 
the  city,  from  the  Interior  (sections  to  the 
larger  cltica  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
and  Great  I^akes  areas  This  has  causcxl  tre- 
mendous ooncentrations  of  population  in  a 
few  spots,  mostly  located  on  navigable  water 
where  freight  rates  are  low  by  both  rail  and 
water,  and  a  lag  or  poeitive  decline  In  growth 
elsewliere.  Tlie  reason  for  this  is,  uf  course. 
Jobs.  Jobs  are  found  where  industry  grows; 
industry  grows  where  couditioae,  including 
freight  ratofi,  are  favorable.  It  is  not  a  mere 
coincidence  that  tlie  gaiiis  are  Largely  in  the 
areas  where  freight  rates  on  manufactured 
products  are  low  and  that  the  losses  are  where 
such  freight  rates  are  high.  The  number  one 
economic  problem  of  the  country  is  not 
merely  the  South;  it  is  all  the  baclcwiu  d  parts 
of  our  country  which  need  a  fair  chance  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

There  has  been  too  much  speculation  and 
argument  and  not  enough  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  economic  effect  cf  freiglit  rates. 
Relatively  high  freight  rates  can  never  be 
helpful  to  commerce  and  industry.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  carriers  must  be  adequate,  but 
if  high  rates  retard  the  movement  of  traffic, 
even  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  are  hurt. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  figures  of 
the  last  census  show  a  phenomenal  growth 
of  population  In  the  South  and  Far  West,  and 
relative  losses  in  the  North  and  East;  there- 
lore,  it  is  said  that  the  Sauth  and  West  can- 
not hsve  been  held  back  by  freight-rate 
handicaps.  Analysis  by  the  Board  of  Investi- 
gation and  Research  of  the  population  move- 
ment in  the  10-year  period,  by  State?  and 
counties  shows,  however,  that,  after  allowing 
for  births  and  deaths  In  each  area,  the  shift 
of  population  has  continued  from  the  In- 
tertor  to  the  coastal  areas,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  South  and  West  lost  population, 
while  the  Bast  and  Padflc  coast  gained. 

The   Btatetnent  to   also   made   that    newly 
established  imr  todustrles  of  the  South  and 


West  are  improving  their  retatlonshlpa.     Tt»© 
fact*  do  not  bear  this  out.     There  has  been, 
of  cotirse,  an  enlargement  of  war  tDdustrles. 
and  It  is  gratifying  that  some  of  thcoe  IndQS- 
tries  have  been  estabUshcd  In  new  areas.     A 
recent  study  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of 
the    migration    of    civilian    population,    by 
States,  April  1.  1940.  to  May  1,  1941.  gives  us 
a  Rood  index  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  war  Industries.     Thte  study 
Bhows  that  the  States  which  hare  gained  are 
along  the  Atlantic  ct»st.  Oreat  Lakes.  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  ani  Padflc  coast.      With  minor  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  the  i-^terlor  states  have  lost 
population  in  this  2-year  period.     All  o*  the 
Gr*at  Lakes  States  have  gained:  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  four  of  the  New  Bngland 
States    have    lost,    but    Connecticut,    Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
Virginia,  along  the  north  Atlantic  coast,  have 
gained.      OfBclel   territory,  aa   a   whole,   has 
gained.      Southern  territory,  as  a  whole,  has 
lost,  although  gains  have  been  recorded  In 
the  Gulf  States  of  Florida,  Alabanui,  liOUlsS- 
ana.   and   Texas,   and   Tenneasee   and   South 
Carolina  have  slightly  more  than  held  their 
own.      In  the  West,  California  has  gained 
more  than  any  other  State;  Washington  has 
gained  slightly,  as  have  Nevada  and  Utah. 
All  the  other  States  west  ot  the  jfisalaslppl 
River   have    lost.      Obviously,   the   war    tas 
brought  no  significant  change  In  the  fanner 
trends    of    industry    and    papulation.      The 
East  and  Pacific  coast  are  forging  ahead  In 
population  and  indusftry,  and  the  South  and 
the   West,  as  a  whole,  are  slipping  farther 
behind. 

The  question  also  arises.  'What  will  happen 
to  all  these  newly  built  factories  after  the 
war?  Which  are  more  likely  to  survive; 
those  In  the  highly  developed  industrial 
areas,  or  those  where  industry  did  not  exist 
b?lore  the  war.  It  would  seem  to  go  with- 
out saying  that  any  industries  which  have  to 
Etrupple  against  adverse  freight  rates  wtU 
have  less  chance  of  survival  than  those  lo- 
cated where  freight  rates  are  favorable.  Tlie 
time  is  ripe,  therefore,  for  Congress  to  de- 
clare whether  the  Nation  shall  follow  the 
policy  of  equality  of  opportunity  tn  freight 
rates  or  continue  the  policy  of  favoritism 
for  competitive  traffic. 

The  Board  of  Investigation  and  Research 
has  recently  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Coneress  Its  summary  report  on  Interterrl- 
torlal freight  rates.  In  which  a  definite  plan 

is  recommended  for  bringing  about  snch  uni- 
formity In  class-rate  levels  throughout  tha 
country  as  may  be  Justified.  Tlie  report  rec- 
ommend.': that  Congress  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  AC  declaring  that  a  uniform  clas- 
sification of  freight  and  a  uniform  scale  of 
class  rates  is  desirable  for  application 
throughout  the  United  States,  except  where 
departures  may  clearly  be  shown  to  be  re- 
quired. It  Is  recommended  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  be  given  the 
task  cf  establishing  such  uniform  elasstflca- 
tlon  and  rat«s  within  a  period  of  8  years. 

I  believe  that  the  action  recommended  by 
the  Board  would  be  the  greatest  step  that 
can  be  taken  at  this  time  toward  uniformity 
and  that  such  a  step  is  highly  desirable 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done,  however. 
If  a  policy  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  rate 
making  is  to  be  carried  out  fully.  Class  rates. 
while  they  are  Important,  affect  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  tcansport«d.  Most 
of  tlie  country's  freight  moves  cm  special 
commodity  rates.  Are  these  commodity  rates 
fairly  adjusted  to  provide  adequate  revenues 
for  the  carriers,  promote  the  most  eOelent 
transportation  Bervlce.  and  encourage  the 
greatest  possible  growth  of  Industry  and  com- 
merce throughout  the  United  States?  These 
questions  can  be  answered  only  by  patauAak- 
tng.  exhaustive,  and  impartial  lesearch.  It 
Is  too  big  a  Job  for  any  individual  group  or 
•ection  of  the  country.     In  my  opinion,  it 
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Save  the  war  Itself,  tnere  is  no  issue  now 
confronting  the  American  people  so  profound 
and  significant  as  this  decision  en  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  keep  the  people,  as  far 


laining  rates  mat  wiu  encuurage  me  aeveiup- 
ment  of  our  resources  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  can  we  achieve  that  national  pros- 
perity and  well-being  to  which  we  all  aspire. 


mubi  aeciue  eimer  lo  aaopi  me  principle  oi 
equal  opportunity  to  all  as  our  national 
transportation  policy,  and  establish  definite 
rules  and  machinery  for  making  that  policy 
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should  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  a  qualified  agency,  created  by 
and  responsible  to  Congress,  reporting  to  the 
President  and  to  Congre.ss. 

There  Is  crying  need  for  reliable  Informa- 
tion on  the  transportation  needs  of  our  coun- 
try, for  peace  and  war.  and  how  to  get  and 
m.ilntain  the  facilities  for  supplying  those 
needs,  the  types  of  transportation  which  will 
be  the  best  and  cheapest,  the  rates  which 
should  fairly  be  charged  for  their  services. 
We  need  full  Information  as  to  the  volume 
and  flow  of  traffic,  where,  and  In  what  quan- 
tities and  by  what  means.  It  comes  and 
goes:  what  happens  to  It.  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  time  It  reaches  the  consumer; 
to  what  extent  the  flow  Is  obstructed  or  re- 
tarded, and  by  what  transportation  rates  and 
service  It  can  best  be  promoted. 

The  cost  of  transportation,  by  all  types  of 
earners,  for  all  types  of  service,  must  be 
studied — not  only  present  and  past  costs,  but 
costs  obtainable  through  economical  man- 
agement and  wise  governmental  policies. 
The  possibilities  and  effects  «f  integration  of 
carriers  must  be  investigated.  Economical 
tran.sportatlon  must  be  promoted  and  waste- 
ful, extravagant,  and  unneces.sary  tran.spor- 
tatlon services  should  be  discouraged.  Our 
processes  of  regulation  need  to  be  overhauled, 
so  that  carriers  will  not  be  handicapped  by 
undue  interference  with  their  operations 
and  their  growth.  Rates  and  charges  must 
be  in  keeping  with  the  ever-changing  needs 
of  commerce.  Shippers  should  be  relieved 
from  the  present  slow,  expensive,  and  uncer- 
tain procedures  of  seeking  changes  m  freight 
rates  and  transportation  service.  The  way 
should  be  made  easier  for  settlement  of  these 
questions  by  direct  negotiation  between  ship- 
pers and  carriers,  with  only  such  .supervision 
as  may  be  required  to  maintain  fair  play. 
Resort  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  other  regulatory  bodies  must  be  made 
easier,  quicker,  and  less  expensive 

Congress  has  recoRnized  the  nerd  for  re- 
search and  advice  on  transportation  subjects 
by  setting  up.  on  numerous  occasions  m  the 
past,  tempo-ary  comm.ttees  or  offices  to  make 
Investigations  and  reports  lo  It.  The  Board 
of  Investigation  and  Research,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  Ls  such  a  temporary  agency,  cre- 
ated by  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940.  The 
Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  was 
another  .«uch  agency,  which  w.is  In  existence 
from  1933  to  1936.  Some  studies  along  the 
lir.es  I  have  Indicated  were  made  by  the 
Federal  Coordinator.  Such  studies  are  now 
being  made  by  the  Board  of  Investigation  and 
Research. 

Oui  stud.es  Include,  in  addition  to  cur 
InvestlKation  of  Intertorritorial  freight  rates, 
a  Study  of  the  Nation's  traffic — its  flow, 
trends,  and  needs;  studies  ct  public  aids  to 
transportation;  carrier  taxation;  transporta- 
tion costs  and  efflclency:  unification  and  in- 
tegration of  carriers;  the  effects  of  regula- 
tory policies  upon  transportation;  and  other 
studies  of  the  relative  economy  and  fitness 
of  carriers  and  methods  which  should  be 
adopted  for  an  adequate  national  transporta- 
tion system.  We  hope  to  give  you,  within 
the  span  of  our  exi.stence — which  will  be 
until  September  1944.  unless  Congress  sees 
fit  to  terminate  it  sooner — much  more  light 
on  the.^c  questions  that  has  heretofore  been 
available. 

The  subject  Is  of  such  vast  magnitude  and 
Importance,  and  conditions  chani?e  so  rapidly, 
that  no  temporary  body  can.  by  intermittent 
efTort.  In.'orm  Congress  completely,  or  keep 
that  information  current  and  up  to  date.  We 
shall  submit  further  reports  dealing  with 
national  transportation  policies  for  the  future 
and  the  governmental  machinery  which  we 
think  will  he  best  adapted  to  keep  our  Gov- 
ernment and  people  continuously  and  ade- 
quately advised  for  the  future  about  its  trans- 
portation requirements  and  how  they  may 
best  be  met. 


War  Production  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  KHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav.  April  i  (Icoislativc  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  6.  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  Springfield.  Ma.ss..  L.  Metcalfe  Wall- 
ing, formerly  industrial  commissioner  of 
Rhode  Island  and  now  Administrator  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  ContracUi 
Divi.sions  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  spoke  before  a  group  of 
busine.ss  and  labor  leaders.  In  his 
speech  he  said  many  things  that  needed 
saying.  In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  he 
has  gained  from  many  years  of  impar- 
tial administration  of  laws  pertaining  to 
labor  in  my  State  and  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  Walling  discussed  sev- 
eral of  the  popular  misconceptions  about 
the  current  war  production  and  labor. 
A  report  of  the  speech  was  carried  in  the 
daily  press  from  coast  to  coast,  but  in  the 
belief  that  many  will  want  to  read  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  industry,  management,  and  labor 
together  have  dene  a  stupendous  Job  in  this 
war.  We  have  to  do  better.  We  have  to  have 
more  production  and  still  more  production. 
But  in  getting  It.  In  setting  ourselves  to  the 
Stern  ta.sk  of  getting  still  more  production, 
there  is  no  leason  we  should  blind  ourselves 
to  the  really  splendid  Job  we  have  done  to 
date. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  I  read  the  newspapers,  however.  It  some- 
times st^ems  to  me  as  if  a  good  many  of  them 
feel  as  if  all  our  toil  so  far  on  the  home  front 
had  been  a  flat  failure.  I  see  denunciations 
of  American  labor.  Sometimes  I  see  denun- 
ciations of  American  management.  Now  I 
say  to  you  that  neither  of  these  furthers  bet- 
ter production.  I  say  to  you  that  there  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  and  the.se  gentlemen  who 
UFC  the  press  hr.cX  better  try  to  remember  that 
It  Is  Hitler  and  Tojo  they  ought  to  be  fighting, 
not  training  their  sights  on  fellow  Americans. 

Our  enemies  thought  we  would  get  to  fight- 
ing among  ourselves:  and  soine  of  our  current 
controversialists  In  the  press  seem  to  be  doing 
their  best  to  fulfill  their  fondest  hopes.  I 
say  to  them,  let's  have  Just  one  war  at  a  time; 
let's  «ave  their  private  war,  if  they  have  one, 
until  after  the  victory. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let's  look  at  the  record  of  the  last  war 
and  compare  it  with  what  we  are  doing 
today.  You  know  what  ycju  arc  doing  here 
In  Springfield.  You  have  read,  above  the 
tu.Tiult  and  the  attacks  on  labor  or  on  man- 
agement, what  the  rest  of  the  country  Is 
doing;  how  our  war  maierials  are  supply- 
ing our  allies  In  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth  and  how  we  produced  four  and  one- 
third  times  more  tanks  and  guns  and  planes 
and  ammunition  last  November  than  we  had 
produced  m  the  month  before  Pearl  Harbor 

Sometime  ago  I  had  occasion  to  look 
back  at  the  old  newspapers  of  25  years  ago, 
the  newspapers  for  early  1918  when  the 
World  War  had  been  In  progress  3'^  years, 
about  the  same  length  of  time  a&  the  present 


war.  V.'e  ourselves  had  been  In  the  war 
Just  a  little  less  than  a  year.  I  wish  you 
yourselves  would  sometime  go  to  a  library 
and  go  back  and  look  at  the  headlines  in 
those  newspapers.  You  would  find  it  a 
heartening  experience,  and  you  would  find 
it  made  you  proud  of  the  war  effort  on 
the  home  front  that  you  have  been  able 
to  contribute   to  today. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  day  I  happened 
to  look,  all  industry  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  had  been  ordered  shut  down  for  5 
days  and  for  9  subsequent  Mondays — 14  days 
out  of  production  altogether — to  save  fuel 
for  railroads  and  homes  and  for  ships  to 
carry  abroad  the  munitions  desperately 
needed  by  our  allies  to  withsia  d  the  com- 
ing German  .spring  drive 

This  was  the  coldest  winter  in  the  history 
of  New  England  The  coal  famine  had  be- 
come steadily  worse  since  before  New  Year's 
Day,  the  second  coldest  day  ever  recorded, 
v^hich  had  found  many  cities  with  less  than 
a  day's  supply  of  fuel. 

On  that  day,  incidentally,  the  papers  had 
reported  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  testifying. 
"That  within  10  days  there  will  be  enough 
riflc-s  for  every  man  in  camp"  if  they  could 
only  be  traiiiported  where  they  were  needed 

The  headlines  told  of  a  scorching  reply  by 
President  Wilson  to  the  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
•  •  •  who  was  using  congressional  In- 
vestigations of  the  war  effort  to  try  to  force 
a  war  cabinet  on  the  President,  and  who 
charged  that  "the  Military  Establishment  of 
America  has  broken  down"  because  of  "In- 
efflciency  in  every  bureau  and  every  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government." 

The  day  after  that  your  headlines  were  to 
tell  you  that  a  Republican  Senator,  the  most 
p.iwerful  political  boss  in  the  country,  "Sees 
a  halt  in  blanket  authority — Suggests,  now 
that  President  has  raised  Is.sue,  Congress  will 
hold  up  extraordinary  powers." 

Six  weeks  would  pass  before  Food  Admin- 
istrator Herbert  C  Hoover  was  to  announce 
that  temjxKarlly  people  could  forget  abotit 
the  meatless  meal  a  day  and  porkless  Satur- 
day He  asked  the  people  to  abstain  from 
beef  and  pork  only  on  Tuesdays  thereafter, 
but  to  continue  wheatle.ss  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  and  one  wheatlfss  meal  with  no 
bread  all  other  days  in  the  week,  as  they  had 
been  doing. 

Does  any  of  this  sound  reminiscent  to  you? 
Does  It  sound  more  orderly  than  the  present? 
Do  you  think  reading  of  their  own  flies 
would  lead  newspaper  editorial  writers  really 
to  want  to  go  back  to  that  halcyon  last  war? 

If  you  go  back  to  the  newspapers  of  25 
years  ago.  you  will  read  of  the  waves  of  strikes 
In  19' 3,  the  millions  of  man-days  of  lost  pro- 
duction. Twenty-five  years  ago  the  War 
Labor  Policies  Board  of  that  war  had  not  yet 
even  been  appointed.  After  it  got  going,  to 
end  the  labor  dislocations,  labor  pirating,  and 
stoppages  that  were  hampering  war  produc- 
tion, it  recommended  a  change-over  in  the 
midst  of  battle  to  a  univer'al  8-hour  day. 
With  time  and  a  half  fcr  overtime  Tlie  war 
Was  over  before  this  could  be  put  into  effect. 

After  the  last  war  Cten  Smedley  Butler  re- 
corded "ihat  not  one  plane  or  motor  out  of 
the  billion  dollars'  worth  ordered  ever  got 
into  the  battle  In  France  "  You  will  re- 
member that  of  this  country's  war  produc- 
tion not  a  single  artillery  piece  ever  got  Into 
the  battle  of  Krance  Years  later  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  estimated  that  the  year  1918 
saw  a  tola]  expansion  of  only  15  percent  in 
productivity  although  it  Judged  that  "the 
effort  of  this  period  '  repreented  a  greater 
degree  of  physical  exertion  and  mental  and 
social  strain  than  our  people  would  perma- 
nently tolerate. 

That  IS  something  that  the  people  ought  to 
remember,  the  people  who  are  eniping  at 
American  labor  and  American  management. 


^;"hi^rl.\be8outh«^^  1  -tabllshed  wt  todtuitrles  of  the  South  and    I  .ectkm  ol  tM  «Hin.ry.     ui  m,  u^u^u. 
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While  these  are  bending  their  backs  to  the 
most  amazing  production  Job  in  history,  that 
Is  something  these  critics  ought  to  remember. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  unnecessary 
absences  from  the  Job.  That  Is  something 
that  we  must  all  flght  and  I  want  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  know  no  group  that  is 
fighting  it  60  hard  or  so  effectively  as  the 
lalxDf  unions  themselves. 

Wherever  good  records  are  kept — and  you 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  few  real 
records  there  are  on  a  subject  so  vigorously 
di.scussed — you  are  likely  to  find  that  the 
great  bulk  of  absences  for  unnecessary  per- 
sonal reasons  is  confined  to  a  relatively  few 
members  of  the  working  force.  Those  are 
the  people  to  put  the  pressure  on.  Social 
pressure,  union  pressure,  management  pres- 
sure, and,  if  necessary,  draft-board  pressure. 
But  there  are  other  steps  to  be  taken  that 
are  equally  Important.  In  communities  like 
Pittsburgh  where  steel  workers  have  b:?en 
adjusting  their  lives  for  generations  to  work- 
ing around  the  clock,  where  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  a  night  shift  because  the  whole 
community  is  accustomed  to  it,  we  find  that 
absences  are  not  a  particularly  serious  prob- 
lem and  have  not  been  increasing  either 

In  such  communities  social  We,  stores, 
banks,  even  churches  have  adjusted  their 
hours  to  the  needs  of  the  workers,  and  It  is 
surprising  how  effective  this  proves  In  cutting 
down  improper  absences.  For  the  black  sheep, 
for  the  repeater  who  Just  will  not  listen  to 
reason,  a  personal  follow-up  by  labor-man- 
agement committees  can  also  prove  mighty 
effective  In  all  but  the  tinies-i  percentage  of 
worthless  cases. 

Unfortunately,  the  work  of  such  commit- 
tees, the  whole  Job  of  building  morale,  of 
helping  the  man  at  the  machine  feel  the  im- 
portance, the  dreadful  importance,  of  the 
bullets,  the  planes,  the  rifles  he  Is  making 
-  •  •  has  been  Jeopardized  in  the  last  few 
weeks  by  the  few  people  who  don't  caie 
whether  what  they  say  Increases  absences  or 
not.  who  are  anxious  only  to  push  their  pri- 
vate grudges,  and  who  use  what  they  call  ab- 
senteeism as  a  club  to  beat  labor  with. 

You  have  read  that  absenteeism  costs  more 
in  production  than  strikes.  •  *  '  Natu- 
rally, the  better  the  record  on  strikes,  the 
more  that  would  be  true.  That  simply  puts 
labor  m  the  position  of  the  man  who  was 
asked  if  he  had  left  off  beating  his  wife. 

Strikes  have  represented  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  war  production. 
You  mu.^t  separate  out  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sences before  the  figure  can  be  fairly  used  as  a 
condemnation  of  anybody.  Accidents,  mostly 
preventable,  result  In  the  costly  lofs  of  mil- 
lions of  m.an-hcurs  a  year.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  we  have  drawn  Into  our  labor  force 
m  this  gigantic  productive  effort  many  people 
who  have  not  ordinarily  In  the  past  considered 
themselves  in  the  latKjr  market,  women  with 
family  responsibilities,  for  instance.  It  is 
most  Important  that  community  facilities. 
stores,  banks,  and  so  forth,  adjust  their  hours 
so  the.se  workers  do  not  have  to  be  absent 
from  the  Job  to  conduct  their  necessary  busi- 
ness. 

Constructive  work  to  cut  down  unnecessary 
absences  must  go  on.  Is  going  on.  and  must 
become  increasingly  effective.  But  the  meth- 
od, most  certainly,  is  not  cut  down  on 
incentives  for  the  worker.  I  am  always 
amazed  at  the  people  who  in  one  breath  be- 
moan the  wartime  limit  on  incomes  above 
$87,200  before  payment  of  Federal  taxes,  be- 
cause they  say  this  will  end  incentive,  while 
in  the  next  breath  they  demand  that  the 
overtime  incentive  to  greater  production  for 
the  worker  be  abolished. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  sonoe  people  who 
use  what  they  call  "absenteeism"  as  a  stick 
to  beat  labor  with.  A  year  ago  they  were  cry- 
ing out  about  strikes,  and  exaggerating  them. 
Later  they  were  campaigning  against  the  basic 
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structure  of  American  wages,  which  for  years 
has  included  a  premium  for  overtime  work. 
First  they  tried  to  create  the  Impression  that 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  somehow  for- 
bade work  of  more  than  40  hours.  They  could 
not  succeed  at  that,  because  too  many  people 
knew  of  factories  working  right  around  the 
clock  and  had  brothers  and  sisters  and  fath- 
ers working  up  to  50  and  60  hours  a  week  ' 

Then  the  attack  shifted.  They  were  against 
the  overtime  premium,  they  said,  because  of 
inflation,  even  though  they  could  easily  have 
checked  and  found  out  that  the  overtime 
premium  actually  represents  only  about  5 
percent  of  total  factory  pay  rolls,  only  some- 
thing over  1  percent  of  total  consumer  in- 
come. 

So  from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month 
a  campaign  to  smear  labor  has  changed   its 
Whole  basis  so  as  to  present  a  moving  target 
and  a  difficult  one  for  the  truth  to  catch  up 
with.     You  read  the  story  5  weeks  ago — the 
trumped-up  story,  made  of  whole  cloth,  that    ' 
some     newepapers     spread     on     their     front 
pages — of  a  supposed  ship  strike  at  Guadal-   ] 
canal  in  which  the  workers  were  supposed  to 
havs    refused    to    unload    desperately    needed    { 
supplies  on  a  Sunday.     Admiral  Halsey  him-    i 
self  gave  the  lie  to  that  one  and  said  that    | 
"in  no  Instance  did  merchant  marine  seamen    | 
refuse  to  discharge  cargo"  at  Guadalcanal  or    j 
anywhere  else  In  that  area.     To  their  honor 
it  must  be  recorded  that  some  newspapers  did    ' 
give  prominence  to  Admiral  Halsey  s  denial, 
but  the  great  majority  burled  it. 

I  bring  this  story  up  again  at  this  time 
only  because  it  was  a  particularly  brutal  lie 
against  our  seamen,  whose  record  of  heroism 
under  fire  is  worthy  to  stand  at  the  very  top 
of  our  civilian  war  effort  and  in  instances 
beside  the  heroism  of  our  armed  forces  them- 
selves— a  record  that  has  cost  the  seamen  a 
sacrifice  of  3.200  men  dead  or  missing — 
nearly  4  percent  of  their  total  number. 

I  think  all  of  us  pay  tribute  to  heroism 
wherever  we  find  it,  but  does  anyone  for  a 
moment  think  that  the  heroism  of  the  thou- 
sands of  merchant  seamen  who  have  drifted 
for  days  In  op'.n  boats  In  icy  seas — that  this 
experience  qualifies  them  to  come  back  and 
denounce  a  whole  segment  of  the  American 
people?  No;  no  one  would  for  a  minute 
think  that  this  qualified  them  for  a  smear 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  duly 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
!    and  against  a  whole  section  of  the  American 

people 
I        I  want  to  take  up  here  Just  one  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
that  was  made  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
New    York    State    Legislature    in    Albany.     I 
I    have  the  honor  and  the  duty  of  administcr- 
;    ing  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  I  have 
the   duty   to  scotch   this   misrepresentation 
here    and    now.      The   statement    was   made 
that  "Experience  has  proved   that  n^anufac- 
turers  In  many  industries  who  are  operating 
on  the  incentive  plan  are  showing  an  increase 
:    in  production  per  manpower-hour  of  at  least 
33 '3   percent  over  those  operating  under  the 
wages-and-hours  law  " 

There  then  followed  a  calculation  with 
some  astronomical  figures  intended  to  indi- 
cate how  this  would  free  so  and  so  many 
workers.  Now.  this  is  pure  hokum.  The 
fact  is  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
employers  use  incentive  plans  under  the 
Fair  Labor  SUndards  Act  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing whatsoever  in  the  act  that  stops  the 
use  of  Incentive  plans.  All  the  incentive 
plans  that  are  in  operation  in  this  coun- 
I  try  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  inter- 
state commerce  are  of  necessity  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  I  tell  you 
this  simple  fact  that  anyone  who  states 
or  impUea  in  a  public  forum  that  incentive 
plans  are  not  working  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Is  either  recklessly  Ignorant 
.    or  deliberately  hoping  to  conftise. 


Throughout  the  harrowing  days  In  the 
open  raft,  days  of  heroic  battle  against  the 
elements  and  against  despair  that  this 
speaker  went  through— and  sufficient  praise 
canont  be  paid  to  the  grit  and  courage  that 
saw  him  and  the  others  through — during 
those  harrowing  days  there  were  in  the 
rafts  with  this  speaker  two  union  men,  one 
a  member  of  the  Airline  Pilots  Association 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
one  of  the  Textile  "Workers  of  America,  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  what 
these  two  men,  qualified  by  the  same  ex- 
perience, the  saine  victory  In  a  heroic  strug- 
gle against  death,  feel  on  the  subject*  that 
are  now  being  so  widely  discussed,  discussed 
in  a  way  that  I  sincerely  believe  regrettably 
injures  the  very  war  production  that  we  are 
all  striving  so  hard  and  must  strive  more  ef- 
fectively to  increase.  Not  that  such  an  ex- 
perience qualifies  a  person  to  speak  authori- 
tatively on  labor  relations,  but  since  the 
Issue  has  been  raised  in  a  national  sense.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  other 
heroes,  who  went  through  the  identical  ex- 
perience, think  about  this  subject. 

Now,  actually,  the  wage-and-hour  law's 
overtime  provisions  represent  a  most  effective 
force  in  keeping  down  absences  in  indus- 
try.    •     •     • 

If  you  work  8  hours  a  day  at  $1  an  hour, 
you  get  $40  for  5  days  of  work  In  a  week, 
and  it  is  a  big  inducement  to  work  6  days  a 
week,  or  48  hours,  because  you  get  paid  $1.50 
an  hour  for  all  hours  over  40.  If  you  are 
absent  for  any  1  day  out  of  those  6  you  lose, 
not  Just  a  day's  pay  but  a  day  and  a  half. 

At  a  time,  therefore,  when  we  are  trying 
to  combat  absences  it  would  be  extremely 
shortsighted  and  foolish  to  do  away  with 
one  of  the  best  incentives  of  all  to  an  em- 
ployee to  work  a  48-hjur  week,  or  more— 
namely,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 
Take  away  time  and  one-half  for  overtime 
and  you  encourage  absences;  take  away  time 
and  one-half  and  you  do  away  with  a  means 
of  penalizing  extra  heavily  tho.se  workers 
who  absent  themselves  from  their  work.  The 
absent  worker  is  penalized,  not  Just  a  day 
at  straight  time  but  a  day  lor  which  he  gets 
a  premium  payment.  Time  and  one-half 
rewards  extra  well  the  worker  who  stays  en 
the  Job  and  penalizes  extra  severely  the 
worker  who  absents  himself  from  the  Job. 
It  Is  entlrelv  inconsistent  to  denounce  ab- 
sences and  at  the  same  time  to  denounce  the 
method  which  common  sense  and  years  of 
practice  have  proven  to  be  the  best  method 
of  doing  away  with  absences  and  inducing 
an  employee  to  work  longer  hours. 


The  Trade  Pacts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  ELMER 

OF  Missorai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday.  May  12, 1943 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Sp'^aker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  trade  pact-s  in  any  form. 
unles.s  agreed  upon  in  advance  by  the 
treaty-making  power  of  thi.s  country. 
Even'thcn  I  am  not  going  to  crucify  the 
farmer.s  of  my  country  for  the  benefit  of 
other  indu.strie.s  no  matter  how  im- 
portant they  may  be.  No  nation  will 
trade  with  us  from  unselfish  motives. 
International  commerce  is  not  based  on 
I  Christianity  or  similar  principles.    They 
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pcrtation   requirements   ana   now   iney   may 
best  be  met. 
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American  labor  and  American  management. 
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uill  trade  for  gain.  They  are  fooLs  if 
they  do  not.  The  idea  advanced  of  inter- 
national Rood  will,  unselfishness  and 
Rood  nci>.;hborliness  in  commercial  rela- 
tions with  nations  is  about  as  realistic  as 
Europe's  love  for  Jews.  When  we  trade 
our  manufactured  Roods  for  say,  South 
American  products  it  is  not  of  like  Roods 
we  recf  ive  but  somethinR  we  cannot  pro- 
duce her?  or  products  like  we  produce  and 
which  must  be  sold  here  in  direct  com- 
petition with  our  home  products.  The 
products  we  import  and  do  not  produce 
are  of  a  most  limited  character  namely 
tea.  coffee,  tropical  fruits,  a  few  woods, 
mineraLs,  and  metals.  These  items  are 
always  cited  and  held  up  as  matters  of 
exchange  to  hide  the  real  purposes  of  the 
deal.  We  know  the  great  body  of  the  ex- 
ports are  to  be  manufactured  goods  such 
as  automobiles,  radios,  farm  machinery, 
textiles,  and  so  forth,  things  which  they 
need  and  cannot  produce.  The  great 
body  of  the  imports  are  to  be  farm  prod- 
ucts, which  they  produce  in  abundance 
and  which  they  must  trade  to  us  to  pay 
for  the  manufactured  goods  or  not  trade 
at  all.  There  would  be  no  sense  in  ex- 
changing farm  products  or  manufac- 
tured goods  common  to  both  trading 
parties.  We  must  take  what  they  pro- 
duce and  dispose  of  it  here.  We  trade 
them  our  surplus  products  and  receive 
back  other  products  of  which  we  have 
also  a  surplus  and  we  throw  them  into 
direct  competition  with  our  most  basic 
industry— farming. 

At  the  present  time  the  war  acts  as  a 
high  tariff  wall  and  barrier  to  the  dis- 
astrous results  that  will  follow  in  peace- 
time. If  such  a  course  does  not  ruin  the 
farm  industry,  then  it  is  as  well  founded 
as  the  finances  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government,  which  has  withstood  the 
assaults  of  the  New  Deal  expenditures 
in  peace  and  war  to  the  extent  of  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  since  1933. 

I  am  for  any  amendment  that  may  be 
offered  because  any  amendment  is  bound 
to  help  the  bill.  A  time-limiting  amend- 
ment will  help  but  it  will  do  damage  when 
It  lives.  An  amendment  retaining  con- 
trol over  the  treaties  by  Congress  will 
help,  but  Congress  will  still  be  a  party  to 
the  murder  of  the  farmers  and  eventually 
American  labor. 

Who  says  these  treaties  are  for  the 
peace  of  the  world?  Is  it  the  nations  with 
whom  we  made  them?  If  so.  where  are 
the  ones  we  made  with  the  Axis  Powers? 
Why  does  not  Argentina  recognize  their 
wonders  and  come  in  on  our  side  of  the 
war?  If  they  produce  peace,  why  are  we 
urging  every  trade-pact  country  to  go 
to  war  on  our  side?  Why  did  they  not 
keep  Japan  from  attacking  us?  Japan 
got  more  out  of  this  than  any  other 
country  and  we  got  nothing  but  a  lot  of 
"Jim  crack"  toys  that  fell  to  pieces.  We 
are  pouring  our  money  into  any  nation 
we  can  get  to  accept  a  gift  from  us. 
They  take  the  money,  water  systems, 
light  plants,  and  city  business  blocks,  but 
no  one  hears  of  them  clamoring  for  ex- 
tensions on  the  grounds  of  eternal  peace 
cr  friendship  for  us.  Friends  bought 
will  resell  to  a  higher  bidder. 

The  cry  comes  from  free  traders  and 
importers  and  those  whose  products  are 
to  be  traded  to  the  second  parly.    From 


those  who  want  to  police  the  world  with 
our  soldiers  and  destroy  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  internationalism.  They 
want  to  destroy  the  patriotic  nationalism 
that  is  the  basis  of  a  policy  that  ha.s  made 
us  the  greatest  nation  of  them  all  and 
whose  markets  have  always  been  coveted 
by  out.siders.  These  proptments  are 
floundering  around  with  no  definite  idea 
of  what  they  want  nor  how  to  get  it.  but 
walk  in  simple  trust  all  the  United 
Nations  will  treat  us  right  and  will  not 
take  advantage  of  our  faith  in  them.  Of 
course,  they  will  abide  faithful  and  true. 
France  did  when  we  jumped  into  World 
War  No.  2  to  hel:)  save  her  the  second 
time  and  she  is  now  against  us.  Finland, 
who  hone-stly  paid  us  a  few  millions  of 
debt,  was  faithful,  too,  when  .she  joined 
with  Germany.  Russia  wa^  true  when 
she  took  over  Poland,  for  whom  England 
declared  war.  England  was  true  when 
she  said  it  was  England's  and  Russia's 
sphere  to  control  Europe  and  side- 
stepped the  India  question. 

Not  a  Member  of  this  House  would  ride 
his  reputation  as  a  prophet  to  foreca.st 
the  international  happenings  for  the 
next  10  days,  but  many  stand  for  some 
kind  of  a  plan  for  world  px^ace  and  com- 
merce whose  foundation  and  superstruc- 
ture are  as  permanent  as  the  morning 
fop. 

How,  then,  can  anyone  forecast  the 
events  when  peace  comes?  There  are 
some  certain  things  we  can  rely  upon, 
and  that  Ls  Stalin  will  be  for  Ru-ssia. 
Churchill  for  England.  Germany  for  Ger- 
many, and  the  Generalissimo  for  China, 
the  South  American  republics  each  for 
itself.  That  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  universal  rule  of  history.  All 
of  these  governments  put  their  own  in- 
tert«ts  paramount,  but  in  this  country 
the  citizen  who  puts  his  country,  people, 
and  flag  first  is  ridiculed  and  denounced 
as  an  isolationist — as  if  to  be  one  was  a 
crime. 

I  am  a  nationalist.  I  put  the  United 
States  of  America  and  our  flag  above  all 
nations  and  flags.  I  am  not  an  interna- 
tionalist. Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  our  .sov- 
ereignty would  I  surrender  to  any  aggre- 
gation of  nations.  I  do  not  want  to  rep- 
resent on  this  floor  a  district  composed 
of  Americans  and  intei  nationalists.  I 
cannot  serve  two  masters — God  and 
mammon.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  I 
will  not  bend  my  knee  to  any  foreign 
baal,  nor  do  I  want  my  country  to  fall 
to  that  low  estate.  Since  when  has  it 
been  so  reproachful  to  be  an  isolationist? 

Who  decreed  this  ultra-Americanism 
to  be  outside  the  pale  of  political  and 
governmental  life?  Who  passes  upon  his 
loyalty  and  finds  it  wanting?  Is  it  the 
Internationalist  who  visions  a  supergov- 
ernment  of  world  nations  to  override  our 
Constitution  and  usurp  our  .sovereignty? 
Is  it  some  who  put  their  own  interests 
and  that  of  other  nations  above  the  wel- 
fare of  their  own  country?  Is  it  those 
wild-eyed  reformers  who  think  every- 
thing old  is  wrong  and  everything  new 
is  right?  Is  it  those  dreamers  who  hear 
voices  in  the  air  and  see  visions?  Is  It 
those  whose  energy  and  egotism  impels 
them  on  excursions  around  the  world  for 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  old  countries  whose 
civilizations   are  so  set  they  have   re- 


mained stationary  for  a  thotLsand  yeai-s 
and  then  write  books  and  draw  the 
wrong  conclusions  from  the  facts  stated? 
If  it  is  not  these  .self-serving  influences 
which  so  vehemently  denounce  isola- 
tionism and  declare  it  dead,  dead,  dead. 
why  so  bitter  an  attitude? 

If  i.solationism  in  this  country  is  dead, 
why  throw  stones  at  its  funeral  proctvs- 
sion?  Why  denounce  a  corp.se?  Why 
laugh  at  a  funeral?  I  have  heard  it  said 
here  a  thousand  times,  "Lsolationism  Ls 
dead."  Why  the  babble?  If  it  is  dead, 
let  it  rest  in  peace.  Those  who  make 
this  hue  and  cry  realize  full  well  the 
people  of  this  country  are  yet  to  speak. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  people  at  home, 
and  when  the  soldier  boys  return  from  a 
hundred  foreign  lands,  they  are  afraid  of 
their  intense  Americanism  that  will  arise 
to  crush  out  all  other  "isms"  and 
"schisms."  The  great  political  parties 
and  most  of  the  minor  ones  have  ever 
t)een  isolationists  since  this  country  was 
founded.  None  of  them  have  ever  dared 
to  date  to  declare  for  internationalism. 
None  of  them  will.  The  last  Democratic 
national  platform  said: 

We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wan". 
and  we  will  not  send  our  Army,  naval,  or 
air  forces  to  fight  In  foreign  Innda  outside 
of  the  Americas,  except  In  case  of  attack 
We  favor  and  shall  rigorously  enforce  and 
defend   the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  direction  and  aim  of  our  foreign  policy 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  the  se- 
curity and  deft^nae  of  our  own  land  and  the 
maintenance  of  Its  peace. 

And: 

Tlie  Republican  Party  gives  Its  promlRe^  to 
the  farmer  and  Its  allegiance  to  those  who 
exploit  him. 

The  last  Republican  national  platform 
said: 

The  Republican  Party  is  firmly  opposed  to 
Involving  this  Nation  In  foreign  war.  •  •  • 
The  Republican  Party  stands  for  Amerlcnn- 
Ism.  preparedness,  and  pence  •  •  •  and 
also  to  efficiently  uphold  In  war  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

And: 

The  farmer  Is  entitled  to  a  profit  price  for 
his  products. 

No  internationalism  in  these  declara- 
tions. 

On  the.se  two  platforms  were  nomi- 
nated two  miracle  men;  one  has  been 
in,"  the  other  one  "out."  The  "out" 
has  been  trying  ever  since  to  get  "in." 
Both  are  trying  to  outdo  each  other  on 
matters  nolative  of  the  platforms.  Even 
the  farmer  has  received  the  promises, 
been  exploited  and  denied  the  profit 
price  promised.  This  age  is  Just  one  of 
destruction.  Just  an  overturning  of 
sanity.  Even  the  old  League  of  Nations, 
whose  advocates  rocked  the  foundations 
of  this  country  from  coast  to  coast  25 
years  ago,  Woodrow  Wilson,  his  14 
points,  are  dead  as  isolationism.  They 
are  too  conservative.  They  are  obsolete. 
In  the  new  order  of  things  they  have  no 
place.  There  was  no  bridge  expert  to 
frame  articles  10  and  16.  "Bohold  old 
things  have  passed  away;  all  things  have 
become  new." 

Tlie  idea  of  permanent  eternal  peace  is 
a  myth.  There  shall  be  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  as  long  as  the  world  stands.    In 
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the  last  4.000  years  of  known  world  his- 
tory Uiere  has  been  only  27  years  when 
the  world  was  free  from  wars  and  wholly 
at  peace.  Most  of  the  wars  of  the  mod- 
ern world  have  been  caused  by  interna- 
tional trade.  President  Wilson  said 
World  War  No.  1  was  a  commercial  war. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  establish  trade  pacts 
among  the  nations,  disarm  those  not  ac- 
cepting our  viewpoint  of  commerce  and 
government,  police  with  armed  forces 
those  nations  we  feel  who  do  not  agree 
with  our  ideas.  In  other  words,  we  are 
to  have  perpetual  war  in  order  to  have 
permanent  peace. 

The  trade  pacts  ruined  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  our  country.  We  agreed  to  buy 
from  foreign  producers  70  percent  of  our 
home  consumption.  We  produce  30  per- 
cent. The  result  with  us  was  decrea-sed 
acreage  of  cane  and  beets,  closed  refin- 
eries, general  stagnation  of  the  industry, 
and  rationed  sugar.  The  war  came  along 
and  saved  the  industry  to  some  extent. 
Today  the  main  protection  the  American 
farmer  has  against  the  loss  of  our  home 
markets  is  the  German  U-boat.  Its  men- 
ace acts  as  a  tariff  wall  and  a  bar  to 
importations  of  a  disastrous  character. 
Even  the  convoyed  train  from  here  to 
England  of  gift  goods  could  not  carry 
farm  products  away  fast  enough  to  off- 
set the  market  gluttony.  It  is  a  trav- 
esty on  American  diplomacy  that  our 
farmers  are  protected  against  ruination 
by  our  enemy's  military  successes. 

Distinguished  Members  of  long  service 
here  urge  us  to  lay  aside  partisanship  and 
support  these  trade  pacts  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  If  they  are  in  the  right,  no 
such  appeal  is  necessary.  I  cannot 
square  my  patriotic  Americanism,  as  I 
have  known  it  and  under  which  we  have 
prospered  so  long,  with  a  surrender  of 
our  sovereignty  as  a  nation,  or  with  the 
abandonment  of  our  system  of  coordi- 
nated government.  1  cannot  square  the 
sacrifice  of  a  great  element  of  our  na- 
tional life  to  aid  selfish  sections  to  ex- 
tend their  international  trade.  This  is 
my  honest  conviction,  and  it  has  to  be 
my  guide. 

Our  country  has  now  and  has  always 
had  the  best  formula  for  commerce,  war, 
and  peace.     It  was   laid  down  by  our 
founding  fathers.    I  know  some  now  re- 
gard  them   as   fossils;    their   principles 
worn  out ;  that  the  world  is  in  a  new  era 
and  needs  new  governments.    But  a  com- 
pass is  still  used  on  the  modern  ship  and 
its  needle  points  to  the  North  Star;  an 
anchor   is  still   used   to  hold   the  ship 
steady;  a  loyal  crew  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  safe  voyage;  the  well-known  and 
tried  routes  are  the  safest.    We  know  who 
laid  the  keel  of  our  ship  and  we  know 
the  material  of  which  it  is  built.    I  am 
not  in  favor  of  saboUging  it  to  embark 
in  a  new  boat  biult  by  unknown  workmen 
without  plan  or  design,  with  no  compass 
or  anchor,  with  a  mixed  crew  of  jabber- 
ing  internationalists  on  a  strange  sea 
and  on  untried  routes  with  a  lot  of  co- 
owner  nations  who  have  heretofore,  if 
not    now,    been    international    pirates, 
schemers.  oppre.ssors.  and  exploiters  of 
weak  people.     The  Bible  says.  "Remove 
not  the  ancient  landmarks  which  thy 


fathers  have  set."   That  is  good  advice  to 
us  as  a  nation. 

Our  fathers  laid  this  charter  for  us: 
A  government  upon  our  own  land,  by  our 
own  people,  for  our  own  people.    Then 
to  prepare  for  defense  as  a  most  effectual 
means  of   preserving   peace.     To   avoid 
overgrown  military  establishments  which 
are  hostile  to  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment.    To  confine  the  departments 
within     their     respective     spheres.     To 
cherish  public  credit;  avoid  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt.    To  observe  good  faith 
and  justice  toward  all  nations,  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all,  who  can 
doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
which  might  be  lost  by  steady  adherence 
to  it?    Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue?   The  nation  which 
indulges    toward    another    a    habitual 
hatred  or  a  habitual  fondness  is,  in  some 
degree,  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  affec- 
tion, either  of  which  is  sufiBcient  to  lead 
it  astray  from  its  duty  and  interest,  be- 
tray it  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels 
and  wars  without  adequate  inducement 
or  justification,  and  against  the  insidious 
wiles  of  foreign  influences  the  jealousy 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake,  since  foreign  influence  is  one  of 
the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment.   The  great  rule  of  conduct  for 
us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  ex- 
tending our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connection 
as  possible;  it  is  our  true  poUcy  to  steer 
clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any 
portion  of  the  world.     Harmony  and  a 
liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations  are 
recommended   by   policy    and   interest, 
neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive 
favors  or  preferences,  constantly  keeping 
in  view  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to 
look  for  disinterested  favors  from  an- 
other; that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion 
of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may 
accept  under  that  character. 

These  thoughts  above  are  from  the 
Farewell  Address  of  Washington  to  the 
American  people.  He  spent  4  years  writ- 
ing that  letter;  submitted  it  to.  and  it 
was  approved  by,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Franklin.  Paine,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and 
all  the  patriots  of  his  association.  It  is 
true.  It  is  part  of  our  great  American 
bible.  These  principles  set  forth  in  that 
letter  have  been  the  guiding  rule  of  our 
national  conduct  for  over  150  years.  We 
have  prospered,  grown  great,  and  most 
of  our  life  been  at  peace.  It  is  not  the 
continuous  observance  of  those  tradi- 
tions that  has  brought  us  into  wars  but 
their  violations.  Following  them  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  our  best  guar- 
antee of  unity  and  power,  international 
cooperation  and  commerce,  friendly  rela- 
tions and  world  peace. 

In  the  same  spirit  that  prompted  my 
opposing  colleagues  I  appeal  to  them  to 
lay  aside  partisan  politics  and  help  save 
our  common  country.  In  making  this 
appeal  I  am  not  asking  them  to  embark 
upon  a  new,  untried,  experimental  na- 
tional course  but  to  keep  on  the  true 
beam  which  we  have  all  traveled  so  long 


before  there  came  about  this  confusion 
of  tongues.  Our  country  is  worth  sav- 
ing. It  will  be  saved.  Neither  friend 
nor  foe  can  wreck  it.  Lincoln  said  in 
his  first  inaugural  address: 

Why  cannot  there  he  a  p.itient  confidence 
In  the  ultimate  Justice  of  the  people?  Is 
there  any  better  or  equal  hope  In  the  world? 

Grand  and  noble  words  by  a  grand 
and  noble  man.  I  know  that  storm 
clouds  have  gathered  around  our  na- 
tional hfe  and  the  liphtning  is  flashing 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  the  thunder  is 
reverberating  from  mountaintop  to 
mountaintop,  and  the  cyclone  of  war 
winds  are  tearing  away  at  our  national 
foundations.  Many  are  confused.  Many 
are  afraid.  Many  are  sick  at  heart  and 
grieved.  Many  have  lost  hope.  But  we 
have  seen  storms  gather  in  years  past, 
spend  their  fury,  and  pass  on.  The 
lightning  and  thunder  will  cease,  the 
clouds  will  roll  away:  there  shall  return 
to  us  a  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice 
of  the  people  that  will  usher  in  a  new 
hope  in  ourselves;  the  sun  of  a  new  day 
shall  arise  in  greater  briphtnes.s  and 
splendor  than  ever  before  and  shine 
down  upon  our  country  as  still  God's 
chosen  nation. 


Fine  Care  Our  Navy  Takes  of  the  War 
Casualties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts:.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  latest  figures  received  and 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  show  that  the  mortality  rate  for 
wounded  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
is  2.6  percent.  That  is  to  say.  for  every 
1,000  officers  and  men  who  have  become 
casualties  between  December  7,  1941.  and 
March  31,  1943,  and  who  were  not  killed 
outright,  there  were  only  26  deaths. 

This  compares  with  a  death  rate  of  7 
percent  in  World  War  No.  1— a  figure  al- 
most three  times  as  great  as  today's. 

As  of  the  last  of  March,  53  percent  of 
all  Navy  and  m.arine  wounded  for  whom 
reports  had  been  received  had  been  re- 
stored to  duty,  with  43.5  percent  still  un- 
dergoing treatment.  It  had  been  neces- 
sary to  invaUd  from  the  service  less  than 
1  percent. 

The  story  behind  these  figures  is  one 
that  is  as  warming  as  mere  statistics  are 
cold.  It  is  a  story  blended  cf  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  and  painstaking  re.search.  of 
foresight  and  split-second  decisions,  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  just  plain  perspira- 
tion. 

It  is  the  story  of  medical  preparedness 
in  having  launched  the  mobile  ho.spital 
program  in  time  to  reap  rich  dividends— 
in  hves  saved — on  the  very  day  the  Jap*^ 
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importers  and  those  whose  products  are 
to  be  traded  to  the  second  parly.    From 


a  fleeting  glimpse  of  old  countries  whose 
civilizations   are  so  set  they  have   re- 


a  myth.    There  shall  be  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  as  long  as  the  world  stands.    In 
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sneak  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Play- 
ing their  roles,  too.  are  swift  transfer  of 
the  wounded  by  airplane,  hospital  ship, 
and  evacuation  transport  to  hospitals 
far  in  the  rear  where  convalescence  may 
be  hastened;  wonder-working  sulfa 
druRS  that  combat  infection;  an  unsung 
but  most  effective  system  of  preventive 
medicine  which  strives  to  keep  our  fight- 
ing men  at  the  peak  of  physical  effl- 
ciency;  the  blood  substitutes — chiefly 
plasma — that  restore  the  warmth  and 
color  of  life  to  ashen  cheeks  on  battle- 
field and  quarterdeck. 

The  stout  planes  and  gallant  men  of 
the  South  Pacific  Combat  Air  Transport 
Command,  recently  commended  by  Ad- 
miral Wilham  P.  Halsey.  Jr..  for  their 
work  in  carrying  supplies  into  the  Solo- 
mons and  transporting  wounded  on  out- 
bound trips,  comprise  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  Navy's  medical  achievements 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  Nor  must  one  forget 
the  workers  in  industry  who  are  produc- 
ing the  equipment  and  supplies  which  are 
essential  to  maximum  efficiency. 

The  stoi-y  is  that  of  a  medical  officer 
whase  ministration  to  a  wounded  blue- 
jacket was  not  interrupted  even  when  a 
Japanese  shell  plowed  into  the  battle 
dressing  station  and  buried  itself  in  a 
bulkhead  a  few  feet  from  the  operating 
table:  of  the  dental  officer  aboard  one  of 
our  cruisers  who  repeatedly  risked  his 
life  to  rescue  men  wounded  below  decks; 
of  the  scores  of  hospital  corpsmen  killed 
by  snipers'  bullets  as  they  knelt  over  Ma- 
rines to  give  first  aid;  of  nurses  braving 
rigorous  routines  at  advance  base  hos- 
pitals scattered  over  the  world. 

Any  attempt  to  account  for  the  favor- 
able medical  situation  in  the  Navy  must 
take  cognizance,  also,  of  the  hieh  caliber 
performance  of  thousands  of  Reserve 
physicians  and  dentists.  They  have 
cleared  most  successfully  the  gap  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  practice. 

Many  hves  have  been  lost  in  this  war 
and  the  toll  of  dead  will  grow  as  the 
months  go  by.  But  many  who  feel  the 
enemy's  wrath  in  lead,  steel,  and  flame 
will  live — are  alive — who  would  surely 
have  died  but  for  the  quality  and  ade- 
quate measure  of  medical  care,  transpor- 
tation, and  hospitalization  which  are 
available  to  our  armed  forces  today. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
average  dollar-a-year  man  costs  the 
Government  $3,600. 

Fabrics  are  so  scarce  that  they  are 
taking  them  out  of  women's  hats. 

The  country  is  waiting  to  see  who  had 
the  greater  punch.  John  L.  Lewis  or  John 

L.  Sullivan. 


The  I  Am  An  American  Day  will  be 
celebrated  this  year  by  about  every  or- 
ganization save  the  Little  German  Band. 

Did  Churchill  hop  over  on  these  sea- 
dromes? Are  the  two  planning  the  con- 
tinental Invasion,  or  how  to  see  Joe  in 
person? 

The  Legion  is  planning  an  extensive 
program  of  Americanism  after  the  war. 
After  the  war  may  be  too  late.  Why  not 
shoot  the  works  now? 

The  House  Military  AfTairs  Committee 
was  wise  in  substituting  the  Smith  bill 
for  the  Senate  Connally  bill.  Howard 
Smith's  heart  is  in  the  right  place  and 
has  been. 

The  Johns-Manville  Roofing  Co.  em- 
ployees have  been  granted  a  raise  in 
wages.  Pos.sibly  that  is  to  keep  the  farm 
ceilings  dry  but  certainly  not  intended  to 
hold  freezings. 

Today  the  House  renewed  for  2  years 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  in  the  South 
American  way.  Rather  interesting  to 
see  so  many  of  our  Hawley-Smoot  New 
England  friends  lead  the  rhumba. 

If  Representative  Bordick's  argument 
is  true  that  the  war  makes  it  necessary 
to  extend  the  trade  treaties,  then  there 
is  not  much  argument  against  a  fourth 
term.  Sixty-five  voted  "no"  on  this 
fourth  term. 

Harry  L.  Englebright  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  yesterday,  functioning  as 
the  minority  whip,  and  today  he  is  gone. 
He  was  an  able  and  agreeable  gentleman 
and  will  be  sincerely  missed. 

Milton  Eisenhower  goes  to  the  head  of 
the  Kansas  State  College  July  1,  his  alma 
mater,  Milton  is  young,  handsome, 
smart,  fluent,  sound,  and  experienced. 
At  present  he  is  the  wise  owl  of  the 
O.  W.  L 


H.  R.  2701 


(a)  In  the  10  war  relocation  centers.  105.  750 

(b)  On  Indefinite-group  or  short- 
term  leave -- 6,  238 

(c)  Residents  outside  of  the  mili- 
tary   (Pacific  coast)    areas 14,8u7 

(d)  Residents  within  such  military 
area.",  but  leaving  voluntarily  be- 
fore the  evacuation  order  became 
effective,  approximately 6.000 

(c)  Moab.  Utah.  War  Relocation 
Authority   Internment 34 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  the  Japanese  and 
other  alien  issues  are  presently  causing 
considerable  alarm  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  specifically  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  May  7.  Senator  A.  B.  Chandler,  of 
Kentucky,  heading  a  special  investigat- 
ing committee  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  rendered  a 
report  to  the  committee  relative  to  their 
findings  and  recommendations  on  the 
Japanese  question.  We  have  also  at  this 
time  a  special  committee  of  which  the 
Honorable  John  Costxllo  Is  the  chair- 
man that  has  been  investigating  the 
Japanese  issue,  and  this  committee  has 
also  made  recommendations  as  of  May 
12,  resulting  from  their  findings. 

Quoting  from  the  Chandler  committee 
report  : 

There  are  approximately  135.430  Japanese 
in  the  continental  United  States  as  of  Apr 

0,  1943. 


Total -- 131.  829 

(t)    In  Army   Internment  camps 2.020 

(g)    In  Department  of  Justice  alien 

detention  stations 32 

(h)   In  Department  of  Justice  alien 

detention    camps 1.549 


Grand  toUl , 135.430 

No.  8  Chandler  committee  findings: 

That  the  registration  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  been  completed,  and  that  out  of 
tlie  105,750  Internees  in  the  10  relocation 
centers.  19.963  Japanese  male  citizens  of  mil- 
itary age  (17  37)  v.'ere  registered.  Six  per- 
cent or  1.181  volunteered,  for  nilltary  service, 
and  24  percent  or  4.783  answered  no  to  the 
loyalty  question.  (Question  asked  was  No. 
26  of  questionnaire  submitted  by  Army  and 
reads  as  follows:  "Will  you  swear  unqualltted 
allegiance  to  the  United  Sutes  of  America 
and  faithfully  defend  the  United  States  from 
any  or  all  attack  by  foreign  or  dnmrsttc 
forces,  and  forswear  any  form  of  allegiance 
or  obedience  to  the  Japanese  Emperor,  or  any 
other  foreign  government,  p<)wer.  or  organ- 
ization?"). The  percentage  answering  no 
was  highest  at  Manzanar  (Just  alx)ve  50  per- 
cent) and  the  lowest  at  Minidoka,  Calif  (ap- 
proximately 3  percent).  The  percentage  uf 
volunteers  w;\s  highest  at  Minidoka,  Calif. 
(20  percent),  and  the  lowest  at  Heart  Moun- 
tain. Wyo.  (2'^  percent). 

That  approximately  67  percent  of  evacuees 
in  the  10  relocation  centers  (71,000)  are 
American -born  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
with  33  percent  (34.750)  citizens  of  Japan. 
It  is  estimated  that  of  the  71,000,  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  (5.680)  are  Kebel  (edu- 
cated in  Japan),  and  92  percent  (65.320)  are 
Nisei  (educated  In  this  country). 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Chand- 
ler investigation  of  19.963  Japanese 
male  citizens  of  military  age — 17  to  37 — 
only  6  p'Tcent  volunteered  and  24  per- 
cent or  4.783  answered  no  to  the  loyalty 
question;  consequently,  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  percentage 
of  the  remaining  51.037  that  are  not  of 
military  age  would  at  least  respond  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  military 
question  of  loyalty  as  tho.se  of  military 
age  who  did  respond,  answering  no. 

In  order  to  give  legal  authority  to  the 
profK-r  agency  of  government.  I  have, 
this  date,  filed  a  bill  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  R  2701 

A   bill    to    provide    for    the    expatriation    of 
certain  nationals  of  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  chapter  LV  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (U  S 
C.  1940  eci  .  title  8.  sulxrh.  FV;  Supp  I.  title 
8.  subch  IV).  is  amended  by  ln*erting  after 
section  401  thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sbc.  40Ia  (a)  A  national  of  the  United 
States,  whether  by  birth  or  naturalization, 
shall  loae  his  nationality  If  he  is  convicted, 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  of 
knowingly  and  Inientlonally  exprerelng. 
either  orally  or  In  writto^,  loyalty  to  a  for- 
eign state. 
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"(b)  (1)  Upon  affidavit  showing  good  cause 
therefor,  it  shall  be   the  duty  of  the  United 
States  district  attorney  for  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict to  institute  proceedings  in  any   court 
specified  in  section  301   (ai   In  such  district 
against  any  person  residing  In  such  district 
for  the  purpose  of  expatriating  such  person 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  knowingly  and 
Intentionally   expressed,  either  orally  or   in 
writing,  his  loyalty  to  a  foreign  state.    Such 
person  shall  have  60  days'  personal  notice  in    | 
which  to  make  answer  to  the  petition  of  the    i 
United  States:  and  if  such  person  be  absent 
from  the  United  States  or  from  the  Judicial    , 
district   in   which   such   person   last   had   his 
residence,  such  notice  shall  be  given  by  pub- 
lication in  the  manner  provided  for  the  serv- 
ice of  summons  by  publication  or  upon  ab- 
sentees by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  place 
where  such  suit  Is  brought. 

"(2)  When  a  person  shall  be  convicted  un- 
der this  subsection  of  knowingly  and  Inten- 
tionally expressing,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
his  loyalty  to  a  foreign  state,  he  shall  cease 
to  be  "a  national  of  the  United  States.  In 
case  such  person  was  a  naturalized  citizen, 
the  court  shall  declare  the  certificate  of  natu- 
ralization of  such  person  to  be  canceled  and 
shall  order  such  certificate  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  Commission." 

At  this  point  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  portion  of  the  Chandler  com- 
mittee report  titled: 

JAPANESE  NATIONALrrY  IN  CASES  OF  PERSONS 
BORN  IN  THE  UNFTED  STATES  TO  JAPANESE 
PARENTS 

A  Japanese  domiciled  In  the  United  States 
but  born  in  Japan  is  referred  to  in  Japanese 
aa  an  "Iser'  (first  generation):  a  Japanese 
born  in  the  United  States  of  parents  born  .n 
Japan  is  referred  to  as  a  "Nisei"  (second  gen- 
eration): and  a  Japanese  born  and  resident 
In  the  United  States  but  educated  in  Japan  is 
referred  to  as  a  "Klbel"  (returned  to  America) 

The  pertinent  portions  of  Japanese  law 
governing  nationality  in  cases  of  persons  born 
In  the  United  States  to  Japanese  parents  are 
quoted  below: 

Japanese  Law  No  66  of  March  1899  As  re- 
vised by  law  No  27  of  March  1916,  and  by  law 
No.  19  of  July   1924.  effective  from  December 

X.  1924. 

Article  1 :  A  child  Is  regarded  as  a  Japane.se 
If  its  father  is  at  the  time  of  Its  birth  a  Japa- 
nese. The  same  applies  if  the  father  who  died 
before  the  child's  birth  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  Japanese 

Article  20:  A  person  who  acquires  foreign 
nationality  voluntarily  loses  Japanese  na- 
tionality. 

Article  20  (2)  :  A  Japanese  who,  by  rea-^on 
of  having  been  born  In  a  foreign  country  des- 
ignated by  imperial  ordinance,  has  acquired 
the  nationality  of  that  country,  and  who  does 
not  as  laid  down  by  order  expre.'^s  his  inten- 
tion of  retaining  Japanese  nationality,  loses 
his  Japanese  nationality  retroactively  from 
his  birth. 

Persons  who  have  retained  Japanese  na- 
tionality in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  or  Japanese  sub- 
jects who.  by  reason  of  having  been  born  in 
a  designated  foreign  country  before  Its  desig- 
nation In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  paragraph,  have  acquired  the 
nationality  of  that  country,  may,  when  they 
are  in  possession  of  the  nationality  of  the 
country  concerned  and  in  possession  of  a 
domicile  in  that  country,  renounce  Japanese 
naticnallty  If  they  desire  to  do  so. 

Persons  who  shall  have  renounced  their  na- 
tionality in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  lose  Japanese  na- 
tionality. 

Article  24:  NotwlthsUndlng  the  provisions 
of  article  19.  article  20.  and  the  preceding 
three  articles,  a  male  of  full  17  years  of  age 
or  upward  does  not  lose  Japanese  natlormlity, 


unless  he  has  completed  active  service  in  the 
Army  or  Navy,  or  unless  he  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  serve. 

A  person  who  actually  occupies  an  official 
post,  civU  or  military,  does  not  lose  Japanese 
nationality  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  eight  articles  untU  after  he 
or  she  has  lost  such  official  post. 

Article  26:  If  a  person  who  has  lost  Japa- 
nese rationality  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  20  to  article  21.  inclusive. 
Is  domicUed  In  Japan,  he  or  she  may,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
recover  Japanese  nationality.  But  this  rule 
does  not  apply  to  cases  In  which  the  persons 
mentioned  In  article  16  have  lost  Japanese 
nationality. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  expression  of  In- 
tention of  retaining  Japanese  nationality, 
provided  for  In  article  20  (2)  must  be  made 
by  the  parent  within  2  weeks  after  the  birth 
of  the  child.  If  the  child  is  to  retain  the 
Japanese  nationality  acquired  at  birth  under 
article  1.  In  this  connection  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  provisions  of  article  2  of  the 
Japanese  regulations  (Ordinance  No.  26)  of 
November  17.  1942.  the  fli^t  paragraph  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Article  2:  Those  deslilng  to  preserve  their 
nationality  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  1  of  article  20  (2)  of  the  nationality 
law.  BTiU  being  those  who  are  required  to 
submit  a  report  of  birth  by  clause  1  or  clause 
2  Of  article  72  of  the  census  domicile  law. 
shall  file  a  report  to  that  effect,  together 
with  a  report  of  birth,  within  the  period 
'    set  forth  In  article  69  of  the  census  domicile 

law," 

The  period  for  the  registration  by  the  par- 

!    ent  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  provided  in  artl- 

I    cle  69  of  the  census  domicile  law,  is  14  days. 

From    the    foregoing   provisions    It   would 

appear  that  a  person  of  Japanese  parentage 

born  in  the  United  States  Is  regarded  as  a 

Japanese  subject  only  If  he  has  been  declared 

a  Japanese  subject  by  his  parents  within  14 

days  of  his  birth. 

While  it  might  appear  that  the  provisions 
of  article  24  would  preclude  any  Japanese 
ma!e  from  divesting  himself  of  Japanese 
nationality  unless  he  has  completed  mili- 
tary service  or  has  no  obligation  to  serve, 
and  while  this  provision  is  expressly  applica- 
ble to  article  20,  the  E>epartment  has  been 
Informed  that  It  Is  not  applicable  to  article 
20  (2) ,  which  Is  regarded  as  a  separate  article. 

I  sincerely  request  the  cooperation  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  in  expedit- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal in  order  that  this  unsavory  situa- 
tion may  be  clarified. 


America's  Accomplishments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  In  the  north  African 
campaign  is  most  significant  and  gratl- 
fjring  to  all  Americans.  America's  at- 
titude of  "Peace  on  earth;  good  will  to- 
ward men."  of  course,  prevented  this 
Nation  from  being  Immediately  prepared 
for  Japan's  dastardly  attack  and  our 
participation  In  the  war.    For  the  short 


time  we  have  been  in  the  war  we  have 
much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  When 
we  look  about  and  see  the  privations 
and  distress  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
we  can  give  thanks  that  we  have  a 
democracy  that  is  functioning  on  the 
home  front. 

I  suggest  at  this  time  for  printing  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  article 
written  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Ccmmittee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  on  the  accomplishments  of  our 
Nation.  The  article,  entitled  "Consider 
America's  Accomplishments."  is  from  the 
"Women's  Democratic  Digest,  and  I  feel 
it  is  a  contribution  to  our  war  literature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoNsiDEB  America's  Accomplishmekts 

(By  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  chairman.  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor) 

We  have  now  been  at  war  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half.  We  have  been  working  in  a  de- 
fense effort  for  over  2  years.  America  h-^s 
found  herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  his- 
tory attempting  through  necessity  to  restrict 
the  free  activities  of  most  of  the  American 
people.  In  other  words,  we  have  adjusted 
from  a  free  society  to  a  rigid  one  in  less  than 
a  year's  time. 

Let  me  explain  what  1  mean.  Could  any  of 
you  2  years  ago  have  imagined  an  employer's 
coming  to  Washington  to  plead  for  the  privi- 
lege of  raising  the  pay  of  hft  employees?  Did 
any  of  you  a  couple  of  years  ago.  and  espe- 
cially 8  or  10  years  ago  when  oil  and  gaso- 
line were  being  wasted  and  we  tried  to  curb 
the  waste,  conceive  of  not  being  allowed  to 
drive  your  car  because  gasoline  was  scarce? 

When  I  brought  up  in  the  Senate  the  stra- 
tegic-materials bill,  one  great  Senator  said 
that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  and  turned  to 
me  and  pointedly  said.  "The  Senator  from 
Utah  knows  that  as  long  as  the  American 
Navy  complements  the  British  Navy  there  will 
be  In  America  no  critical  and  hardly  any 
shortage  of  strategic  materials."  I  might  cite 
more  reminders,  but  I  need  not.  The  fact 
remains,  one  hundred  thirty-odd  million  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  to  change  their  habits 
almost  overnight. 

CHAKGES    OFTEN    BRING    STRUGGLE 

Some  persons  have  been  bitter  In  their 
denunciations  of  their  fellow  citizens  because 
all  of  those  changes  have  not  come  without 
some  sort  of  struggle.  We  have  spent  over 
a  year  of  our  time  bemoaning  the  exceptional 
cases  rather  than  thinking  of  our  achieve- 
ments. My  mall  shows  that  a  number  of 
persjns  have  been  made  unhappy  because  a 
neighbor  who  had  been  at  best  a  fair-weather 
worker  through  his  life  has  been  able  to  find 
a  Job  paying  him  $10  to  $12  a  day.  On  second 
thought,  we  should  be  happy  that  such  a 
person  Is  making  good  at  last  rather  than 
being  mad  at  government  and  angry  at 
conditions. 

Those  of  us  In  Congress  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  health,  the  education,  and  labor 
laws— that  U,  the  laws  that  protect  our  great 
Hoclal  activities — have  been  surprised  to  see 
downright  selfishness  when  we  have  at- 
tempted to  put  schoola  and  hospitals  in 
places  where  people  have  been  brought  to- 
gether to  work.  Some  people  protest  the 
housing  efforts,  yet  hundreds  of  our  cltlzena 
are  not  doing  effective  work  because  of  the 
lack  of  housing. 

WE'Rl    MAKING    DEMOCRACT    WORK 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  have  accompllahed 
instead  of  pointing  out  where  some  advan- 
tage-takers aetm  to  be  interfering.    We  1»»t» 
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the  jrreatest  production  In  the  history  of  our  ' 
country;  we  have  more  people  working  than 
have  ever  worked  before.  We  have  people 
working  at  better  wages  than  they  have  ever 
rece.ved.  With  the  exception  oX  some  uni- 
versities, business  and  professional  collcgts. 
as  many  people  are  In  schools  as  have  ever 
been  before  Tliere  Is  no  great  want  In  our 
country  American  democracy  Is  functioning 
and  Is  strong  in  the  war  effort. 

Let  me  point  out  what  Is  probably  the  most 
remarkable  accompUsliment  In  the  whole 
history  of  our  industrial  labor  relations.  In 
dl.scusi-lng  strikes  -and  lock-cuts  and  review- 
ing the  hl.story  of  these  unhappy  Incidents 
in  almost  every  part  of  our  C(  iintiy.  It  was 
the  conclusion  of  all  thouRhtful  persons  'hat 
If  these  Interruptions  could  be  overcome 
and  employers  and  employees  would  settle 
their  troubles  by  peaceful  means  our  so- 
ciety would  be  very  much  better  off  The 
industrial  labor  conference  of  December 
1941  accepted  my  simple  motion  that  there 
should  be  no  strikes  or  lock-outs  nr.d  that  all 
disputes  should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 
In  the  mam,  this  a^eemont  has  worked. 
Since  the  Government  has  taken  over  the 
coal  mines,  the  strike  question  there  Is  a 
dead  lasue.  No  one  can  strike  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

THESE    WILL    ALWAYS    BE    DIFFEKENCES 

We  have  not  an  age  of  bliss  in  our  country, 
but  whoever  expected  that?  There  will  al- 
ways be  differences,  but  If  we  can  settle  dif- 
ferences by  peaceful  means,  we  have  made  It 
possible  for  women  and  children  to  miss  some 
of  the  hazards  of  the  strike  and  lockout. 
Utlgatlon  Is  not  a  perfect  arrangement,  but 
litigation  and  the  processes  of  law  are  Ixjth 
better  than  direct  action.  We  have  not  per- 
fection In  our  society,  but  we  have  estab- 
liAhed  Institutions  that  make  It  possible  for 
the  average  man  and  woman  to  Live  with  less 
concern. 

We  are  fighting  thia  war.  not  to  bring 
about  a  millenlum  of  glorious  peace,  but  to 
bring  about  a  corvditlon  where  men  can 
settle  their  differences,  run  their  govern- 
ments, and  organize  themselves  by  the 
processes  of  dlicusslon  and  dellberatloii. 
Government  by  law,  not  by  caprice.  Govern- 
ment by  and  for  the  many,  not  government 
Just  in  accordance  with  a  sligle  will.  But 
ws  must  not  assume  that  the  society  under 
a  government  by  the  many  will  be  free  from 
clash:  however.  It  can  be  free  from  bloodshed 
and  brutality. 

Consider  America's  accomplishments,  and 
be  proud.  Don't  Judge  136.000.000  American 
people  by  the  actions  of  a  selfish  few.  Look 
around  at  your  neighbors,  see  ho-.v  they  are 
working,  how  they  are  sacrificing,  how  they 
are  putting  their  whole  hearU  Into  the  war 
cflTort.  Take  courage  and  know  that  they  are 
the  ones  who  count— not  the  few  who  refuse 
to  see  and  live  up  to  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government. 


Marfleet  Lectures   at  the   University   of 
__  Toronto  by  Hon.  Cltude  Pepper,  of 
.    Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  la^t  yoar  I  had  the  honor  to 
deliver  the  Marfleet  lectures  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Toronto.     The  .subject  of  my 
discu.s.sion  wa.s  The  World  War  and  the 
Post-War  World.     The  discussion   was  i 
divided    into    two   lectures,   one   on    the    i 
26th  of  February,  the  second  on  the  27th.   I 
I  a;k  unanimous  consent  that  the  two   ! 
lectures  be   printed  In   the  Appendix  of 
the  Reccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lectures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   WORLD    WAR  AND  THE   POST-WAR   WORLD 

(Address  of  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida, 
at  Toronto  University.  Toronto,  Canada, 
on  February  26.   1942) 

Whrn  one  has  been  so  highly  honored  as 
I  have  been  today  to  be  taken  note  of  by 
this  lllustrt.us  university  and  admitted  Into 
the  great  fraternity  cf  those  who  have,  or 
shall  have,  moved  with  bettered  mlnd«,  glad- 
diiied  hearts,  and  richer  lives  through  its 
n\ellowed  and  mellowing  halls,  he  hardly 
knows  how  to  express  the  gratitude  and  the 
sense  of  deep  obligation  which  fills  his  heart. 
Of  course,  one  privately  always  h;is  his 
fears  that  some  peculiar  affection  which  he 
might  somehow  have  given  rise  to,  or  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness  which  comes  now  and  then 
to  all  good  and  great  men  might  have  moved 
such  usually  discriminating  and  sound  men 
as  Dr.  Cody.  Sir  William  Mulock.  and  their 
distinguished  associates  more  than  any  merit 
that  he  might  possess  to  make  him  benefi- 
ciary of  so  great  an  honor  as  this.  Since  I 
have  known  from  the  delightful  story  he  has 
told  me  from  his  own  lips  of  how  Sir  William 
Mulock  has  visited  my  own  State  of  Florida, 
I  am  particularly  afraid  that  It  might  have 
been.  Insofar  as  he  was  responsible,  an  honor 
which  he  thought  due  my  State  which  he 
happily  has  thought  I  might  he  the  bearer  of. 
You  will  always  know,  however,  that  this 
is  another  one  of  those  enduring  ties  which 
shall  hold  ever  closer  and  closer  together 
the  hands  and  the  hearts  of  the  two  great 
peoples  of   your  country  and  mine. 

You  have  given  me  the  greatest  of  honor 
and  satisfaction  in  calling  me  to  deliver  the 
Marfleet  Lectures  on  this  campus  These  lec- 
tures, made  possible  by  the  Initiative  of  Mrs. 
Marfleet.  were  devoted,  from  the  first,  to  the 
discussion  of  the  national  problems  of  our 
two  countries,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America  Established 
in  memory  of  an  American  citizen  who  de- 
voted constant  thought  to  the  public  wel- 
fare of  both  our  countries,  these  lectures  are 
symbolic.  In  a  way,  of  the  Intimate  bonds  of 
common  devotion  to  freedom,  to  peace,  and 
to  prrgress  which  link  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary. 

Additional  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
these  lectures,  with  the  pa.sslng  of  years,  by 
the  remarkable  personalities  who  have  been 
Invited  to  speak  under  these  au."=plce8.  The 
first  two  lecturers  were  outstanding  leaders 
of  their  nations— William  Howard  Taft,  the 
only  man  ever  to  combine  In  his  person  the 
two  great  functions  cf  President  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Chief  Justice,  and  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  a  great  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada.  They  and  the  two  distinguished 
scholars  who  followed  them.  Judge  John 
Bassc'tt  Moore,  an  authority  In  the  field  of 
International  law,  and  Prof.  William  Barnett 
Munro,  on  whose  books  a  whole  generation 
of  young  Americans,  and  many  Canadians, 
too,  I  understand,  were  brought  up  to  un- 
derstand the  involved  science  of  government, 
dealt  with  the  grave  questions  of  the  In- 
ternal Institutions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  My  immediate  predecessor,  that 
courageous  pioneer  of  international  cocp- 
eratlLin,  Prof.  James  Thomas  Shotwell,  went 
farther  afield  and  in  true  appreciation  of  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  foreign  affairs 
in  this  world  of  ours  discussed  from  this 
tribune  the  problem  of  our  foreign  relations. 


See.  then,  how  1  am  situated  when  admit- 
tedly a  Senator  Is  not  enough  of  a  states- 
man to  fit  In  with  ex-Presldents  and  Prime 
Ministers,  and  not  enough  of  a  student  to 
be  comfortable  in  the  company  of  great  pro- 
fessors and  .«cholars. 

Yet  I  could  never  come  at  a  time  when  It 
was  more  appropriate  for  us  all  to  counsel 
together  and  to  try  to  see  our  way  through 
this  all-engulfing  world  war  and  that  dis- 
mal but  challenging  era.  the  post-war  world. 
Adolf  Hitler  Is  right  Two  worlds  are  in 
conflict  One  must  fall  a.'^under.  One  shall 
fall  asunder,  and  If  God  and  pcxxl  men  5hall 
continue  to  help  us.  It  shall  t>e  the  hellish 
Hitler  world 

For  the  nrst  time  In  Its  history,  a  wnole 
world  trembles  under  the  fearful  Impact  of 
total  war.  Like  a  great  flre.  Its  prongs  lick 
and  burn  every  continent  and  country  and 
people  fn  every  sea  It  reaches  The  battle 
front  !^  the  surface  and  the  circumference 
of  the  globe  Already  26  nations  are  declared 
belligerents  with  us,  making  altogether  three- 
quarters  of  the  human  race,  with  whom  we 
march  while  powerful  nations  o'  the  earth  are 
arrayed  against  us  Even  those  nations  who 
are  not  formally  in  the  conflict  themselves 
admit  that  the  tide  of  battle  moves  over 
their  own  lands  and  they  are  a  very  real  part 
of  and  vitally  affected  by  this  fight  to  the 
death  by  these  two  clashing  orders  of  men. 
It  Is  seen  every  day  as  we  read  the  news- 
papers and  listen  over  the  radio  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  l>attle  in  all  the  oceans  and  in 
all  the  hemispheres  and  the  continents  how 
vastly  broader  Is  thf  scale  of  this  struggle 
than  that  terrible  conflagration  In  which  so 
many  nations  threw  'iie  very  limit  of  their 
strength  In  Europe  in  that  war  which  we 
call  the  World  War,  and  now  has  becom« 
merely  the  First  Wovld  War. 

In  that  war,  6  Central  Powers,  with  an 
aggregate  area  of  1J228.000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  147,000.000  found  themselves 
opposed  nominally  by  24  Allied  and  Associ- 
ated Powers  covering  an  area  of  about 
32.000.000  square  miles  with  about  1.200- 
000.000  inhabitants,  but  over  a  large  extent  of 
these  vast  territories,  the  Impact  of  the  war 
was  hardly  felt.  Countries  such  as  China. 
Slam,  various  La  tin -American  republics  were 
l>ell!gerent8  In   name  only. 

How  different  the  struggle  of  today.     This 
is  a  world  war  Indeed      It  never  even  started 
In  Europe.     It  started  In  China  10  years  ago. 
It    then    continued    In    African    Ethiopia    5 
years  ago;    It  spread  to  central  Europe,  suc- 
cessively   engulflng    Austria,    Czechct-lovokia. 
AllMinla.     Frantically,     desperately,     perhaps 
blindly,  the  rest  of  the  world  tried  to  stay 
clear  of  the  war,  to  Isolate  Itself  from  the 
war      To  no  avail.     Ttiday  the  war  is  in  full 
conflagration,    with     about    7.800.000    square 
mUes  of  territory  and  nearly  700.000.000  hu- 
man   beings   under   direct   or   Indirect    Axis 
control,  with   about  41,000,000  square   miles 
and   1300.000.000  human   beings   actively  op- 
posing the  Axis,  or  acting  under  a  policy  ct 
solidarity    with    the    United    Nations.      The 
countries    that    still    cling    to    a    precarious 
i    neutrality    are   few.     They   include   Afghani- 
stan. Ireland.  Liberia.  Liechtenstein.  Portu- 
I    gal.  Saudi   Arabia.   Spain.  Sweden.  Swttzer- 
I    land.   Turkey,  and   Yeman.     All   told,  about 
I    2.660.000  square  miles  and  97.000.000  Inhabi- 
tants; not  five  percent  of  the  earths  popula- 
tion and  area  are  neutral  In  this  war 
\       One  of  the  Intrtgulng  subjects  of  history 
Is   the    way   Ideals   and   aspirations   grip    the 
,    minds  of  men  and  women   and  give   rise  to 
sweeping  movements  which,  like  mlrhty  tides, 
I    rise     to     engulf    everything     round     about. 
Sometimes  we  will  see  such  great  surges  of 
[    thought  and  feeling  overrunning  a  large  part 
I    of   the  earth,   overcoming   all    which   stands 
1    In    the    way.    pushing    back    every    barrier. 
Then  we  will  see  the  tide  ebb.  pu  hed  back 
'    by  some  countervailing  force  from  all  tho8« 
areas  where  It  once  lay  In  full  flood      I  am 
I    thinking  of   that   dynamic  spirit  which   we 
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have  come  to  call  democracy  which  burst 
cut  upon  the  earth  so  dramatically  and  In 
the  American  Revolution  and  which,  receiv- 
ing new  fervor  and  impetus  from  the  French 
Revolution.  Inundated  by  the  end  of  the 
World  War  almost  every  land  of  the  earth. 
Indeed,  at  the  end  of  that  mighty  contest 
of  clashing  sentiments  and  force.  President 
Wilson  was  able  to  aay  that  the  world  had 
been  made  safe  for  democracy.  But  what 
happened?  It  is  now  possible  to  see  how  for 
one  reason  or  another  the  mighty  tide  was 
forced  back  by  those  same  Impelling  forces 
which  had  so  majestically  moved  It  even  to 
the  highlands  of   the  world. 

First,  m  Russia  Is  to  be  seen  a  new  order 
taking  on  a  peculiar  form  for  the  world  of 
that  day.  It  was  not  strange  that  what 
came  out  cf  that  fierce  volcanic  upheaval 
should  be  an  untamed  and  threatening  force. 
It  was  the  antithesis  of  democracy  though 
It  overturned  an  odious  system  of  monarchy 
and  darkness  and  cruelty.  In  many  respects 
It  added  to  the  vices  of  the  old  system,  but 
in  one  way  sharply  contrasted  v.lth  the  old 
system  and  that  was  that  It  was  a  dynamic 
and  not  a  dying  order  It  was  a  strange 
blend  of  tyranny  and  emancipation.  It  es- 
tablished a  rigid  unchallengeable  dictator- 
ship of  power,  but  unquestionably  It  was  a 
power  to  be  used  to  better  the  lot  of  the 
vastly  larger  number  of  the  people  accord- 
ing to  their  old  conditions.  It  had  a  definite 
appeal,  therefore  of  virtue  to  offset  the 
wicked  vice  which  exuded  from  every  pore. 
Born  In  violence  It  was  a  movement  which 
made  violence  Its  handmaiden,  and  even  Its 
good  things  It  wrought  definitely  by  force  and 
not  persuasion. 

Soon  this  hydraheaded  creature  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  like  character,  if  of 
slightly  dissimilar  features.  In  Italy.  Shortly 
a  yet  greater  monster  of  a  viler  species  fought 
Its  way  to  the  mastery  of  Germany.  Always 
Imitative  Japan  needed  little  more  than  such 
examples  to  become  a  Jungle  creature  of  more 
hideous  meln  and  vicious  character  than 
before. 

Like  beings  and  orders  burst  to  view  In 
lesser  states  all  about  the  globe.  It  was  to 
be  noticed  that  all  these  Frankenstein  states 
had  a  similar  ancestry,  a  similar  patt«rn. 
and  a  similar  purpose.  They  were  bom  out 
of  the  chaos  and  turmoil  which  foUowed 
the  break-down  of  the  older  orders.  They 
reestablished  In  a  personal  leader  the  old 
absolutism  of  absolute  monarchy.  They  de- 
throned old  controlling  classes  and  based 
their  power  upon  force  and  benefit  to  the 
masses.  Naturally  born  in  violence,  they 
were  destined  to  live  or  die  by  violence. 
They  all  found  a  class  to  persecute,  both  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  loot  and  of  buttressing 
their  claims  to  an  especial  mastery. 

As  an  Incident  to  their  premise  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  people— the  state- 
was  everything  and  the  Individual  nothing, 
they  all  disdained  Individual  rights  or  Im- 
munities, and  ruthlessly  cut  up  the  parts 
to  feed  the  whole.  It  la  only  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  part  of  their  taking  all  reins 
of  power  into  their  hands,  they  turned  the 
means  of  production  more  to  the  general 
advantage  and  more  effectively  provided  for 
the  ordinary  person  than  had  any  previous 
system  In  such  areas.  Hence,  while  not  be- 
ing able  to  obscure  the  ugly  masks  of  usur- 
pation which  they  wore,  yet  they  were  un- 
mistakably able  to  exact  a  certain  support 
and  a  measure  of  gratitude  from  the  masses 
whom  they  took  pains  to  show  sollcltune 
for,  and  to  Impregnate  with  something  like 
a  conscience  that  they  were  a  part  of  sjme 
mighty  new  force  which  both  gratified  men 
sense  of  pride  and  held  in  store  big  things 
for  their  future. 

Most  significant  of  all.  these  systems  forg- 
ing mighty  nations  Into  a  throbbing  force 
which  could  be  hurled  in  one  direction  or 
another  by   the  simple   whim  or  unbridled 


caprice  cf  a  single  power  maniac  made 
them  most  threatening  and  dangerous  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations.  Especially  so 
since  they  turned  every  wheel,  every  factory, 
and  farm,  every  man's  labor  and  genius  to- 
ward building  a  war  machine  to  further  their 
ambitions  of  conquest  around   the   globe. 

So  here,  when  so  many  had  died  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  democ- 
racies; Just  when  the  race  thought  It  had 
choked  and  squelched  forever  these  mon- 
sters of  tyranny  and  hate  and  war,  here  they 
were  back  again,  breathing  new  and  violent 
flames  from  their  dilated  nostrils,  threaten- 
ing literally  to  lay  waste,  or  to  master  all  the 
earth.  The  race  was  back  again  then  at  the 
same  place  at  which  It  fought  so  gallantly 
and  with  thrlUlng  victories  for  that  Insati- 
able hunger  for  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
body,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit.  The  old  war 
had  to  be  fought  all  over  again  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  state  should  be  the  mas- 
ter or  the  servant  of  the  citizen;  whether 
force  or  Justice  should  be  the  order  of  the 
earth;  whether  the  end  of  man  should  be 
the  glorious  pursuits  of  peace  or  the  bloody 
triumphs  of  war. 

The  point  at  which  the  historian  will 
pause  so  long  In  his  effort  to  understand  It 
Is  the  long  period  of  the  failure  of  peoples 
and  their  governments  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  these  new  creatures  born  to 
conquer  or  die.  Why  men  could  not  see 
what  their  eyes  saw.  or  hear  what  their  ears 
heard,  or  understend  what  their  minds  per- 
ceived and  their  souls  serised— that  will  be 
the  most  difficult  of  the  historian's  ex- 
planations of  this  tumultuous  era. 

At  last,  however,  the  most  sluggish  has  been 
rudely  awakened,  and  there  Is  beginning  to 
be  seen  everywhere  on  the  part  of  those  who 
stand  against  these  new  devils  that  same 
desperation  and  determination  with  which 
the  attack  has  been  waged  from  the  first. 
Now.  everyone  understands  that  It  Is  conquer 
or  die  for  both  sides.  Lucifer  shall  reign  over 
Heaven  or  he  shall  be  hurled  back  to  the 
bottomless  pit  of  his  hell. 

The  tide  of  battle  runs  badly  against  us. 
Those  nations  and  peoples  who  have  sacri- 
ficed butter  for  guns  are  now  reaping  their 
martial  rewards.  Those  nations  which  have 
been  willing  to  pour  their  wisdom  and  their 
toll  Into  the  mouth  of  the  greedy  monster 
of  war  have  nurtured  a  beast  so  gigantic  that 
he  is  nearly  lord  of  the  field.  They  who  have 
let  the  dlstlUate  of  hate  gnaw  out  the  ordi- 
nary cords  of  sympathy  and  Justice  and  hu- 
manity in  the  human  heart  have  by  the  great 
compulsion  of  that  acid  performed  colossal 
feats  of  arms.  They  who  have  been  willing 
to  forfeit  the  respect  of  all  decent  men  to 
gain  by  deception  and  betrayal  their  wicked 
ends  have  gained  an  advantage  which,  though 
we  know  It  cannot  last,  yet  strikes  deep  con- 
cern Into  the  heart  of  every  sensible  person. 
One  after  another  throughout  the  world 
have  fallen  those  bastions  which  we  thought 
Impregnable.  One  sacred  area  and  another 
have  been  profaned  by  daring  encroachments 
of  the  enemy.  Our  foes  fighting  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference  and  by  their 
strategic  location  stretching  the  battle  line 
around  the  globe  have  made  us  all  spread 
our  strength  so  thin  that  It  cannot,  until 
adequately  reinforced,  be  dominant. 

But  as  President  Roosevelt  said  last  fall.  It 
Is  not  who  fires  the  first  shot  that  counts  so 
much  In  the  end.  but  who  fires  the  last  shot. 
Though  these  triumphs  by  the  enemy  rend 
our  hearts,  no  one  would  claim  that  they 
have  dismayed  us.  let  alone  broken  cur  spirit. 
They  have  merely  put  us  on  our  mettle  and 
Jolted  us  out  of  a  dangerous  complacency  t»nd 
shocked  us.  we  all  hope,  to  the  stern  con- 
sciousness that  we  fight  for  our  lands,  .-ur 
loves,  and  our  lives.  They  have  made  \u 
realize  the  sober  fact  that  we  can  lose 
this  war  and  In  losing  it,  lose  all.  We  know 
that  the  enemy  U  deadly  and  ruthless  ajd 


gambles  all  he  has.  or  all  he  ever  hopes  to 
be,  upon  a  very  short  time,  that  he  hopes  to 
strike  us  down  before  we  can  gird  on  our 
armor  and  put  our  shield  before  us. 

We  In  this  hemisphere  have  at  last  realized 
tliat  the  flames  of  war  have  been  taking  their 
toll  upon  our  very  coasts.  Even  wc.  Vour 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere,  know  now  te- 
yond  any  doubt,  what  you  recognized  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  struggle,  that 
neither  the  oceans,  nor  the  great  spaces  cf 
the  air,  could  keep  the  enemy's  clutch  frtm 
our  throats,  but  that  only  our  friends  and 
our  own  strength  and  courage  could  defend 
us. 

But  all  of  us  have  had  our  dark  hour* 
before.  Again  and  again  all  of  us  who  stand 
together  In  all  parts  of  the  world  have  setn 
fortune  turn  her  back  upon  us,  and  we  have 
not  quit  nor  faltered.  We  are  not  afraid, 
therefore,  now  because  we  know  how  great 
our  strength  is.  how  righteous  is  our  cause, 
and  that  God  is  with  us.  For  It  Is  for  both 
God  and  man  we  fight  and  for  whom  at 
last,  we  shall  win  the  victory. 

The  only  real  shortcomings  we  have  had 
is  In  our  thinking,  fn  our  unwillingness  to 
face  the  facts.  In  our  sense  of  values.  We 
have  too  oft€n  assumed  that  we  had  accom- 
plished all  possible  or  worth  achieving.  We 
had  too  often  lost  that  spirit  of  militancy  In 
our  thinking  and  in  our  policy  which  has 
made  us  what  we  are.  There  was  too  much 
truth  In  the  scorn  of  the  dictators  that  we 
had  become  fat  and  complacent.  Willing- 
ness to  sacrifice,  to  submit  to  any  kind  of 
discipline,  or  even  to  acknowledge  any  sort 
of  discipline  as  unworthy  of  us,  were  too 
prevalent.  Unmistakably,  democracy  and  de- 
mocracies have  lost  dangerously  of  their  zeal. 
No  one  would  expect  a  dying  order  to  stand 
up  against  a  dynamic  order.  The  hope  of  de- 
mocracies, therefore,  lies  in  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  democracy.  In  the  revitallzatlon  of  Its 
character,  a  rededicatlon  of  its  spirit  to  the 
high  purposes  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity. 
We  mvist  feel  the  exaltation  of  our  democracy 
so  much  that,  like  a  Joyous  faith,  we  want 
to  give  it  to  all  men. 

We  still  have  amongst  us  too  many  who 
have  little  concern  about  their  fellow 
men,  too  many  who  ridicule  as  frills  and 
furbelows  those  measures  designed  to  give 
help,  education,  housing.  Jobs,  and  homes, 
not  to  speak  of  a  bit  of  recreation  to  the 
ordinary  man  and  his  family.  In  fact.  In  all 
of  our  countries  there  have  l>een  unmis- 
takable tendencies  In  all  too  many  places 
which  smack  of  the  spirit  and  sometimes 
even  of  the  method  of  the  toUlltarlan  states. 
Likewise,  seme  have  abused  their  privilege 
of  democracy  lamentably.  That  list. — and  1 
speak,  of  course,  ohly  of  my  own  country — 
definitely  Includes  some  elements  of  labor 
and  some  elements  of  the  press,  and  there 
are  other  groups  which  could  be  mentioned. 
Down  In  my  part  of  the  country  one  still 
finds  the  old-fashioned  religious  revival  in 
the  churches,  when,  under  great  admonitions, 
a  great  many  people  get  religion,  which  ir 
deeply  sincere.  What  we  all  need  to  do  is  to 
"get  religion"  In  democracy. 

In  this  critical  battle  only  that  sfstem  will 
survive  which  has  the  vitality  to  pull  through 
and  to  conquer.  No  system  or  group  ever 
faced  so  deadly  a  system  and  so  dynamic 
a  group  as  we  face  today.  They  have  ever>- 
thlng  that  we  lack  in  fervor,  willingness  to 
sacrifice,  zeal,  complete  oneness,  hope  of  gain. 
There  Is  something  unmistakably  the  spirit 
of  the  crusader  In  their  struggle.  They  are 
determined  to  give  their  order  to  the  earth 
as  the  zealots  who  came  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  determined  to  spread  their 
gospel  to  other  men. 

The  gage  cf  battle,  therefore.  1.3  thrown 
down.  It  cannot  be  avoided.  V/e  can  only 
conquer  or  die. 

None  of  us  would  want  to  make  odloua 
compailbons,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  la-t  yoar  I  had  the  honor  to 
deliver  the  Marfleet  lectures  at  the  Unl- 


farthcr  afield  and  In  true  appreciation  of  the 
overwhelming  in^portance  of  foreign  affalri 
In  thl»  world  of  ours  dlscu^fied  from  thl« 
tribune  the  problem  of  our  foreign  relations. 


Then  we  will  see  the  tide  ebb.  pu  hed  back 
by  some  countervailing  force  from  all  thoM 
areas  where  It  once  lay  In  full  flood  I  am 
thinking  of  that  dynamic  spirit  which  we 
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Most  significant  of  all.  these  systems  forg- 
ing mighty  nations  Into  a  throbbing  force 
which  could  be  hurled  In  one  direction  or 
another  by  the  simple   whim  or  unbridled 


loves,  and  our  lives.  They  have  made  \u 
realize  the  sober  fact  that  we  can  lose 
this  war  and  In  losing  it,  lose  all.  We  know 
that  the  enemy  U  deadly  and  rutblew  hud 
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conquer  or  die. 

None  of   u«  would   want   to  make  odious 
comparlMns.  but  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
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one  country  which  has  been  pushing  back  I 
upon  the  field  of  battle  all  cf  Hitler's  devilish 
legions  has  been  Russia  where  there  Is  to  be 
found  a  fervor  about  their  system  which  alone 
of  the  United  Nations  equais  thnt  of  the 
Nazis. 

I  ventme  to  dLsclose  my  own  humble 
opinion  that  If  wp  do  not  go  throi-.n'h  a  com- 
plete emotional  revival  with  respect  to  democ- 
racy we  are  going  to  luse  this  wer  and  with 
It  all  that  we  have  cherished,  all  that  we  had 
hoped  to  have. 

But  what  thrilling  power  Is  ours  If  our 
hearts  are  In  the  cause  as  ♦hey  ought  to  be? 

As  the  eye  .'^paiis  all  this  great  hemisphere 
with  Its  peoples  and  Its  great  resources, 
which  has  turned  Us  many  forces  almost 
with  unanimity  toward  our  foes,  as  we  see 
your  determined  quality  and  the  mighty 
British  peoples,  as  we  see  towering  Russia, 
colo."sal  China,  and  all  those  other  iiattons, 
great  and  small,  who  In  one  way  or  another 
are  hand  tn  hand  with  us.  malting  together 
all  but  a  quarter  of  the  world's  peoples,  and 
about  as  much  of  the  world's  surface,  with 
the  resources,  the  skills,  the  strength,  and 
the  courage  which  we  possess,  it  is  apparent 
we  have  nothing  to  fear,  except  that  we  may 
somehow  not  do  our  best,  or  not  do  It  In 
time. 

We  are  encouraged  by  our  cooperation  to 
ask:  Was  there  ever  such  unity  among  allies 
and  friends  in  a  struggle  as  there  ts  among 
us  of  the  United  Nations  now?  Did  good 
faith  and  confidence  ever  more  clearly  char- 
acterize our  straining  to  do  our  best  and 
to  help  one  another  in  every  possible  way 
as  now?  Long  ago,  what  each  had  and  could 
give  a  hard-prepsed  friend,  whether  of  money 
or  materials.  It  gave  it  without  stint.  We 
are  not  thinking  of  gettlnt;  back,  but  only 
of  getting  new  weapons  and  added  strength 
to  those  valiant  peoples  who  so  heroically 
defend,  not  only  their  homes  and  their 
ancient  lands,  but  the  common  cau.se  for 
which  we  all  flKht.  The  machinery  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  In  unison  Is  faf^t  being  per- 
fected, while  all  that  we  do.  even  at  home. 
l8  fast  being  made  to  fit  Into  the  pattern 
which  is  cut  for  all  of  us  who  fight  together. 
But  more  than  anything  else,  what  holds 
us  so  flrmlv  together,  what  ma^es  us  so  sure 
that  we  shall  all  give  ourselves  without 
thought  of  stint  to  this  cau'^e  and  fight  tt 
throuc;h  and  gain  the  victory.  Is  that  we 
know  for  what  we  fl?ht.  The  Issue  stands  in 
such  bold  relief  that  it  meets  the  eye  like  a 
mlghtv  mountain  range.  We  all  know  what 
we  flpht  against,  but  more  important,  we  all 
are  now  seeing  what  we  flight  for. 

Of  course,  we  flsht  against  the  hated  foe 
who  has  run  amuck  in  the  earth,  killing  and 
looting  and  raping — every  fair  thing  he  can 
lay  his  foul  hand  upon.  Yes.  we  shall  hurl 
hlra  back,  and  If  we  do  what  we  oucht.  Hie 
master  monsters  and  the  chief  porprtrntovs 
of  their  crimes,  those  who  have  slaughtered 
millions,  yes.  even  those  who  havo  butchered 
only  a  few.  even  one.  we  .<^hall  hang  hlghtr 
than  Haman.  Thus,  like  the  vigilantes  cf  our 
frontier  days  not  -^o  far  away  that  even  some 
here  remember  them,  we  could  break  up 
that  kind  of  crime  and  make  the  world  a 
lawful  and  p<»aceful  community.  But  we 
shall  not  bt  satisfied  when  we  have  done  all 
this.  We  shall  then  only  have  gained  the 
chance  to  build  In  peace  upon  the  wreckage 
of  the  past  and  the  ht.pe  of  the  futiue. 

We  mtist  first  bind  up  the  wounds  of  those 
who  have  lived  to  tufler  and  make  them  as 
nesr  whole  as  skill  and  care  and  prayer  can 
make  them.  Tlie  dead  we  must  honorably 
bury,  and  their  monuments  we  must  build. 
Then,  we  must  8"t  about  the  most  challeng- 
ing bus  ness  of  all.  the  reordering  of  the  good 
earth,  the  readjustment  of  the  earth's  mighty 
forces,  the  bringing  together  In  harmony  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  opening  unto 
them  the  doors  of  equal  opportunity  so  near 
as  may  be:  the  strong  nurturing  the  weak, 


and  all  restraining  the  strong:  harne.-slng  the 
machines  of  the  earth  to  senre  the  uocda  of 
men.  women,  and  children;  a  healthy,  proe- 
perous.  peaceful,  happy  world. 

We  are  determined  upon  a  new  order,  but 
It  19  an  order  of  which  the  Bible  U  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  Ita 
aim  Is  not  tyranny  but  Justice,  rot  only 
among  men  but  among  nations,  and  its  a.spl- 
ratlon  Is  to  serve,  not  only  states,  but  men. 
women,  and  children — ordinary,  average, 
humble  human  beings.  I  think  we  will  all 
agree  that  there  has  never  In  human  history. 
In  the  midst  of  universal  mar  and  sad  re- 
verses, been  so  much  and  such  confident  talk 
of  peace  Indeed,  not  a  single  nation  In  ov.r 
great  unity  but  has  indicated  in  one  way  or 
another  that  peace  was  hardly  less  Important 
than  victory  We  now  know  that  victory  Is 
only  a  passing  fancy  If  we  do  not  win  the 
peace  as  well  In  my  country  we  are  drink- 
ing the  bitter  dregs  of  the  peace  we  lost  after 
the  victory  we  all  won  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  We  have  learned  now  Ihnt  to  win  the 
war  and  to  win  the  peace  are  one  and  Insepa- 
rable objectives. 

Today  we  know  that  destrtictlve  Ideas  cross 
borders  with  appalling  swiftness  and  threaten 
to  destroy  our  democratic  way  of  life.  Physi- 
cal aggre58ion  Is  a  direct  and  Imminent  threat 
to  every  Inhabitant  of  territories  far  removed 
from  the  center  >f  power  politics.  South 
America,  India,  and  South  Africa  are  directly 
menaced,  while  the  coasts  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  the  Caribbean,  and  Australia 
have  already  been  the  scene  of  Intense  hoetile 
activity. 

But  It  ts  not  only  the  scope  of  war  that 
has  Increased  as  a  result  of  modem  condi- 
tions. Its  destructlveness.  the  destructlve- 
ness  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  aggres- 
sors of  today,  and  the  intensity  with  which 
their  doctrines  are  taught  and  spread,  are  all 
increased  as  a  re«?ult  of  the  .^ame  conditions. 
Technical  science  Is  an  Impartial  servant 
Its  discoveries  and  Inventions  stand  ready  to 
serve  the  cause  of  death  as  much  as  they  are 
ready  to  serve  the  cause  of  peaceful  progress. 
War  has  become  total,  hatred  has  become 
total,  and  never  before  was  there  as  total  a 
mobilization  of  evil  forces  as  the  one  we  wit- 
refl»  today.  It  Is  a  total,  an  all-lncluslve 
danger  we  are  threatened  with,  and  our 
means  of  salvation  should  be  no  less  all  In- 
clusive. 

It  Is  against  this  backgrout;d  of  technical 
advancement  that  we  must  consider  the  dan- 
gers to  the  peace  and  the  future  of  the 
world — that  Is,  to  our  own  pence  and  ftiture. 
We  should  also  consider  the  fact  that  mere 
reliance  on  the  humanizing  Influences  of 
religion,  morality,  and  civilization  proved  In- 
sufficient In  our  own  case,  such  himianlz- 
Ing  influences  have  shown  their  value  The 
long  neighbourly  relations  between  our  two 
countries  :.re  the  most  encouraging  sign  of 
all  And  the  body  of  well-meaning,  well- 
informed  enlightened  opinion  has  grown 
throuehout  the  world  But  a  sufllclenf  resi- 
due of  evil  men  and  'vU  doctrines  has  existed 
In  the  world  at  all  times  The  gigantic 
strength  these  elements  of  evil  are  able  to 
muster  In  our  da3f»  shows  that  mere  good 
will  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  if 
mankind  is  no  protection  Within  a  city, 
within  a  state,  within  a  federal  common- 
wealth, we  do  not  rely  on  nnere  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  Taking  this  good 
will  as  a  basis,  we  organiae  all  men  of  good 
wUI  and  utilise  their  organization  to  keep 
down  occasional  wrongdoers,  by  threats  of 
punishment  if  poeeible.  by  actual  pimish- 
ment  IX  necessary. 

Now  that  the  perpetration  of  evil  has 
assumed  world-wide  dlmen.slons.  I  submit  we 
see  that  Its  only  adequate  counterpart — an 
effective  organization  of  peaceful  humanity, 
complete  with  institutions  for  maintaining 
peace,  for  settling  disputes,  for  Introducing 


necessary  changes,  and  for  repressing  erll — 
must  be  equally  world-wide.  War  has  be- 
come universal.  Therefore,  peace,  too.  mui^t 
become  universal.  Either  this,  or  the  forces 
of  good  will  not  be  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
forces  cf  evil. 

War.  tragic  as  It  la.  Is  not  the  only  menace 
to  our  way  of  life.  In  peace,  our  world  has 
come  to  be  Integrated.  Its  parts  dependent 
on  one  another.  In  former  days,  each  coun- 
try, even  each  vlllaf;e.  was  self-sustaining 
as  to  essentials.  Foreign  trade  was  a  con- 
venience, not  a  necessity.  Not  so  now.  The 
very  nature  of  our  economy  la  linked  with  a 
continued  fiow  of  world  trade.  The  grain 
grown  In  one  country,  the  llveatock  raised  In 
another,  the  cotton  and  wool  coming  from 
a  third,  the  metal  ores  and  coal  from  a  fourth, 
the  oU  found  In  a  fifth,  the  rubber  extracted 
In  a  sixth,  the  machinery  .  -educed  In  a  sev- 
enth— they  create  an  all-embracing  cycle  of 
universal  exchange  of  goods.  It  U  a  cycle 
the  unUammeled  continuation  of  which  Is 
essential  to  tlie  maintenance  of  our  standards 
of  llle.  of  the  balance  of  our  employment, 
of  the  stability  of  our  occupations,  and  even 
of  the  cultural  and  spiritual  values  which 
our  world  Is  gradually  reaching. 

And  Just  as  the  exchange  of  goods  acroea 
thousands  of  miles  has  become  pari  and  par- 
cel ol  modem  life,  so  has  the  no  Ics-s  mtense 
movement  of  persons  and  ideas  Prc.flllng 
by  th»-  unprecedented  facilities  of  the  rail- 
road, the  steamship,  the  automobile,  and  the 
alrp'iane.  people  have  come  to  move  acrot^s  the 
face  of  the  planet  with  uuprcceden'ed 
velocity  and  in  unprecedented  numbers  Tlie 
modem  printing  press,  the  radio,  and.  last 
but  not  least,  the  motion  pictures,  have 
equipped  huntanlty  with  means  to  tranfifer 
thoughts,  ideas,  and  stimuli  from  country  to 
country,  from  people  to  people,  and  to  create 
for  them  a  world-wide  n\arket,  a  world-wide 
audience. 

In  war  and  In  peace.  In  matters  spiritual 
and  In  matters  material,  the  world  has  be- 
come 8  single  entity,  with  an  lncrea.sing  uni- 
formity of  response  to  stimuli,  with  an  In- 
creasing intensity  of  mutual  contacts,  of 
mutual  dependence.  The  problem  we  face 
today  resembles  somewhat  the  problem  en- 
countered In  a  modern  highway  where  trafllc 
abounds.  The  few  and  far  between  contacts 
formerly  existing  between  countries  re- 
sembled the  slow-moving  flow  of  traffic  on 
a  country  lane  of  bygone  years  It  was  pos- 
sible to  deal  with  both  in  haphazard  fashion, 
and  no  major  catastrophe  would  have  ensued 
But  the  modem  world,  highly  intet^rated. 
highly  sensitive  to  disruptive  InfiiKnce  and 
exposed  tn  quick  changes  Inherent  In  our 
dynamic  civilization.  Just  as  the  modem 
highway,  cannot  be  adequately  ct  pod  with 
without  a  well-synchronized  system  of  trafflc 
control.  Either  this,  or  a  chaos  as  great  at 
the  volume  of  traffic  that  has  b'  en  disrupted. 
Indeed,  what  I  am  saying  ttKlay  Is  felt  by 
most  thinking  Individuals  on  earth  -that  out 
of  this  war  there  will  come  either  a  better 
world  or  a  far  worse  one  The  alternative  we 
face  Is  chaoe.  a  spiritual  and  economic  break- 
down such  as  will  cause  us  to  lose  the  power 
that  sustains  our  culture  and  our  standards 
of  life,  that  Is,  ovn  whole  civilization  A 
world  civilization  will  tie  doomed  to  disap- 
pear and  will  be  replaced  by  small.  p»)verty- 
strlcken  units  limited  to  their  own  local  re- 
sources and  tied  down  by  a  narrow  parochial 
outlook.  It  win  be  a  world  where  every 
group  and  locality  will  envy  Its  neighbors, 
where  civil  wars,  disease,  and  strife  will 
spread,  and  the  Dark  Ages  will  descend  upon 
us  once  more 

It  Is  that  spirit  which  dlstlneuiahes  this 
struggle  from  any  other  in  modern  history. 
Who  would  not  agree  that  that  spirit,  how- 
ever strong  It  Is.  must  be  strengthened  tintU 
In  no  p>art  of  the  earth.  In  no  human  heart, 
can  there  be  any  doubt  about  our  determina- 
tion to  build  a  better  world,  when  we  have 
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hulled  ever  the  precipice  of  a  Just  retribution    | 
tlics?  who  would  destroy  the  world  we  have?    ] 

I  dare  say.  an  Instance  which  came  to  my 
attention  in  Washington  last  week  Is  not  an 
unusual  one.  Examming  a  bibliography  of 
books  on  the  post-war  period,  the  library  as- 
sistant said:  "But  I  could  not  get  you  any 
of  them,  for  they  are  all  out.  Everybody  Is 
interested  in  the  post-war  period  "  In  Wash- 
ington President  Roosevelt  has  designated 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  as  an 
agency  to  devote  Its  full  effort  to  post-war 
planning  By  an  Executive  order  he  has  set 
up  other  administrative  agencies  to  work 
e8i>eclaily  upon  post-war  problems. 

The  Congress  is  undoubtedly  about  to  cre- 
ate special  committees  of  its  own  to  engage 
continuously  in  such  studies.  We  are  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  have  even  the  plans 
and  specifications  all  ready  for  approval, 
public  work  projects,  and  even  legal  obstacles, 
so  far  as  possible,  removed  so  that  when  the 
fateiul  day  of  the  war's  end  shall  come,  a 
public  program.  If  appropriate,  can  literally 
be  put  into  beginning  overnight  throughout 
the  nation.  Private  industry  has  Its  special 
research  staffs  working  without  ceasing  upon 
new  pro'ects  and  plans  While  I  have  men- 
tioned only  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing, 
it  all  has  at  least,  its  counterpart  here,  and 
Indeed  with  all  our  friends. 

We  are  also  trying  to  remove  those  obstacles 
-which  might  lie  in  the  way  of  our  friendly 
action  in  meeting  these  post-war  problems. 
You  do  not  have  such  a  situation  here,  but 
I  might  illustrate  a  case  which  has  very 
real  meaning  to  some  of  us  at  home.  As 
you  know  our  Constitution  requires  a  two- 
thirds  majority  cf  the  Senate  to  ratUy  a 
treatv.  even  a  treaty  of  peace  to  terminate 
a  war.  which  a  majority  of  both  Houses,  with 
the  President,  may  begin  In  the  opinion  cf 
some  of  us  such  a  provision  gives  too  much 
and  too  fearful  a  power  to  so  small  a  minority 
of  even  so  responsible  a  body  as  our  Senate. 
For  many  of  us  remember  that  both  the 
League  cf  Nations  and  the  World  Court  had 
a  majority  of  the  Senate,  althcugh  they  cculd 
not  muster  the  necessary  two-thirds  It 
seems  well  that  a  provision,  which  Is  said 
to  have  been  Inserted  in  the  Constitution 
by  the  New  England  members  of  the  Con- 
stitut:cr!al  Convention  in  1787  who  feared 
some  infringement  of  their  fishing  rights  by 
the  new  government,  should  not  remain  In 
this  dey  to  shackle  the  power  of  the  people's 
represeiitatives  by  a  majority  which  repre- 
sents the  preponderant  point  of  view  to  get 
on  as  best  it  can  see  with  the  world's  work. 

The  live'y  Interest  which  is  everywhere  to 
be  found  In  the  post-war  world  cannot  be  bet- 
ter evidenced   than   by   the   many   proposals 
now   current  as   to  what  form  of  world  cr- 
ganizatiou  we  should  set  up.    Union  now  be- 
tween the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
and  the  United  States,  regional  organization 
of  the  work,   a  restoration  of   the  League  of 
Nations,  a  Permanent  World  Congress  are  a 
few  of  the  puggestions  upon  which  opinion  is 
being  formed.    The  encouraging  thing  is  the 
well-nlgh  universal  admifcElon  that  the  pres- 
ent fcrm  of  things  is  not  enough,  that  the 
machinery  must  be  desipncd  and  built  which 
can  serve  mans  needs,  politically,  economi- 
cally,   culturally,    and    spiritually.     And    the 
challenging  task  is  to  devise  and   Improvise 
such  machinery.    Hardly  less  satisfying  Is  the 
evidence    v.e    have    seen     everywhere    that 
nations  and  peoples  realize  that  they  must 
give  up  something  which  they  now  have,  if 
they  are  to  get  these  great  things  which  they 
so  much  want  and  so  badly  need  and  do  not 
have.     I    would    call    It.    therefore,    an    en- 
lightened spirit  of  self-denial  which  is  to  be 
found  among  these  forces,  nearly  all  who  now 
see  that  the  world  Is  one.  that  these  distances 
and  spaces  have  been  destroyed  by  man's  own 
genius    and    they    no     longer    protect    him 
against  abuses  of  his  own  unguarded  power. 
Thev    see    that    the    old    principle    of    the 


brotherhood  of  man  like  the  newer  one  of 
honesty  l>elng  the  best  policy  Is  founded  upon 
a  pragmatic  test.  They  see  no  doubt  what 
the  Teacher  of  Galilee  saw  when  He  said: 
•He  that  flndeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and 
he  that  Icseth  his  life  for  My  sake,  shall 
find  It." 

While,  therefore,  we  are  fighting  and  giving 
up.  and  many  are  giving  themselves,  while  we 
mobilize  every  shred  of  our  strength  and  put 
all  our  fate  and  might  against  the  implacable 
foe.  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  he  guards  only 
the  foothills  of  the  mountains  and  beyond 
him  there  is  a  great  distance  to  be  covered, 
many  rugged  places  to  be  mastered,  many 
great  feats  yet  to  be  performed,  much 
courage,  great  vision  yet  demanded  before 
we  meet  the  rising  sun  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill. 


THE  WOaLD  WAR  AND  THE   POST-WAR   WORLD  ] 

(Tlie  second  of  the  Marfieet  lectures  deliv- 
ered by  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 
et  the  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. February  27,  1942) 

Your  friend  and  our  President  Roosevelt 
in  his  first  address  to  the  Nation  alter  Pearl 
Harbor  said,  "We  are  going  to  win  the  war, 
and  we  are  going  to  win  the  peace  that  fol- 
lows "  Earlier  the  President  had  said.  "The 
cooperation  which  we  seek  is  the  cooperation 
of  free  countries  working  together  in  a 
friendly,  civilized  society," 

In  addressing  the  American  Congress  in 
December  you  remember  those  pathetic  and 
prophetic  words  of  that  great  soldier  of  free- 
dom. Prime  Minister  Churchill:  "If  we  had 
kept  together  after  the  last  war.  if  we  had 
taken  common  measures  for  our  safety,  this 
renewal  of  the  curse  need  never  have  fallen 
upon  us.  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
our  children,  to  tormented  mankind  to  make 
sure  that  these  catastrophes  do  not  engulf 
us  for  the  third  time?  •  •  •  Duty  and 
prudence  alll:e  command  that  the  germ  cen- 
ters of  hatred  and  revenge  should  be  con- 
stantly and  vigilantly  curbed  and  tieated  in 
good  time  and  that  an  adequate  organization 
should  be  set  up  to  make  sure  that  the  pesti- 
lence can  be  controlled  at  Its  earliest  begin- 
ning before  It  spreads  and  rages  throughout 
the  entire  earth." 

The  whole  world  was  thrilled  by  those 
declarations  made,  no  doubt,  close  to  your 
country,  and  we  have  some  satisfaction  in 
saying,  in  the  new  world,  known  as  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  even  in  the  dark  summer  of 
1941.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas  the 
14  points  of  another  great  prophet  and  sol- 
dier of  freedom  and  democracy.  President 
Wilson,  spoke  of  nations  and  peoples  prin- 
cipally, the  Atlantic  Charter  left  no  doubt 
that  the  emphasis  of  its  authors  was  upon 
the  safety  and  the  welfare  cf  individual  men, 
women,  and  children  as  well.  Where  In  any 
other  such  document  have  you  seen  eo  much 
concern  for  ordinary  men  having  Jobs,  ordi- 
nary families  having  homes,  ordinary  chil- 
dren having  an  education,  ordinary  old  peo- 
ple having  security,  ordinary  people  having 
freedom  of  movement,  speech,  press,  thought, 
conscience? 

Where  was  there  ever  such  a  document  as 
that  drawn  up  in  Washington  on  the  1st  day 
of  this  momentous  year  by  the  26  United 
Nations,  coming  from  every  hemliphere  and 
continent,  representing  altogether  three- 
quarters  cf  the  people  of  the  earth,  where  the 
Atlantic  Charter  was  definitely  adopted  and 
all  the  resources  of  those  mighty  peoples  ded- 
icated to  the  unhorsing  of  tyranny  and  the 
triumph  of  men,  even  over  man's  inhumanity 
to  man? 

Pope  Plus  XII.  In  pleading  for  a  peace 
which  would  be  Just,  in  December  of  1940, 
saw  the  necessity  of  every  state  Insuring 
"the  proper  standards  of  living  for  Its  own 
citizens  of  every  rank."  Everyone  will  recall 
an  earlier  utterance  of  President  Roosevelt 


laying  down  the  "four  freedoms"  for  which 
we  must,  without  ceasing,  strive:  Freedom 
of  speech  and  expression,  everywhere  In  the 
world:  freedom  of  worship,  everywhere  in  the 
world:  freedom  from  want,  everywhere  in  the 
world:  freedom  from  fear,  everywhere  In  the 
world. 

In  the  10  prcposals  for  peace  which  were 
drawn  up  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Anglican  Roman  Catholic  and  Free  Churches 
in  England  In  1940,  it  was  declared  that  "a 
peace  settlement  must  be  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  acute  responsibility":  "that  extreme  ine- 
quality of  wealth  should  be  abolished";  and 
that  "the  resources  of  the  earth  should  be 
used  as  God's  gift  to  the  whole  human  race 
and  used  with  due  consideration  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations." 

Another  statement  from  England  adopted 
at  the  Malvern  conference  representing  lib- 
eral Church  of  England  clergy  and  laymen  in 
January  1941,  supported  the  10  proposals  for 
peace  and  made  additional  recommendations. 
"The  only  true  end  of  production,"  asserted 
this  conference,  "is  the  satisfaction  of  human 
needs."  Lord  Halifax  has  said  that  the  sysUm 
to  follow  the  war  must  "bring  some  real  se- 
curity into  the  daily  life  of  our  humblest 
citizen." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Brian 
Fenton,  able  editor  of  the  Sidney  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  Australia,  has  said  that  after  the 
war  "something  must  be  done  to  rescue  nine 
tenths  of  the  human  race  from  the  bread 
line."  "Social  Justice  at  home  depends  upon 
social  Justice  abroad." 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  those  sentiments 
which  in  your  own  country  everywhere  are 
finding  vigorous  expression  as  to  what  kir.d 
of  an  order  there  must  be  in  the  post-war 
world.  It  is  from  the  sources  of  such  senti- 
ments that  are  being  drawn  out  so  many 
plans  and  so  much  planning  for  that  world 
Which  we  must  rcfcuc  from  the  holocaust 

of  war. 

That  is  the  thing  that  makes  this  war 
endurable,  that  and  the  conviction  that  we 
can  and  shall  make  these  dreams  come  true. 
Ours  is  a  much  sadder  and  wiser  world  than 
was  that  easy-going  world  which  found  it- 
self suddenly  plunged  Into  the  maelstrom  of 
war  in  1914  That  war  started  as  this  one 
started,  as  all  recent  major  wars  In  Europe 
have   started,   by    luthless   German   assault. 

The  motive  behind  those  who  fought 
against  the  Hitlerism  of  that  day  was  first  to 
hurl  back  the  criminal  attack,  to  regain  that 
security  and  independence  which  had  been 
snatched  away.  But  before  that  struggle 
ended  at  least  (Whatever  the  critics  or  the 
cynics  may  say)  it  was  to  the  people  of  my 
country  Just  what  cur  President,  who  saw  so 
far,  said  it  was — a  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy. 

At  the  end  of  that  war  President  Wilson 
could  say.  as  he  did  say,  that  the  world  had 
been  made  safe  for  democracy.  But  what  a 
price  had  been  paid!  Our  freedom  so  dearly 
bought  should  have  been  cherished  and  nur- 
tured and  guarded,  Rath?r  Into  the  camp 
of  those  who  had  gained  the  victory  came 
confusion  in  aim  and  purpose.  We  were  not 
on  guard  enough  against  the  temptation, 
natural  enough  to  believe  that  the  victory 
having  been  won.  the  enemy  defeated,  the 
danger  avoided.  God  was  in  his  heaven  and 
all  was  well  with  the  world. 

My  country  morally,  as  we  Baptists  say, 
"fell  from  grace."  It  lapsed  back  into  what 
was  called  normalcy,  but  was,  in  fact,  moral 
apathy.  We  tired  cf  restraint,  shunned  the 
call  of  duty,  spurned  obligations  afar  off,  and 
pretty  well  fell  to — 

"The  good  old  rule. 
The  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take,  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

among  ourselves.     In  public  and  In  private 
life  moral  standards  fell  sadly  low.    Almost 
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earth,  the  readjustment  of  the  earth's  mighty 
forces,  the  bringing  together  In  harmony  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  opening  unto 
them  the  doors  of  equal  opportunity  so  near 
as  may  be;  tho  strong  nurturing  the  weaJc. 


assumed  world-wide  dlmen.ijons,  I  submit  we 
see  that  Its  only  adequate  counterpart — an 
elTectlve  organization  of  peaceful  humanity, 
complete  with  Institutions  for  maintaining 
peace,  for  settling  disputes,  for  Introducing 


Who  would  not  agree  that  that  spirit,  how- 
ever strong  It  Is.  must  be  streugthrned  until 
In  no  part  of  the  earth.  In  no  human  heart, 
can  there  be  any  doubt  nbuut  our  determina- 
tion to  build  a  better  world,  when  we  have 
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repenting  of  our  crusade,  we  retreated  into 
what  we  bi  lieved  to  be  tlie  Impregnuble  tast- 
mss  of  our  oceanic  teclaiiou.  A  few  brave 
spirits,  of  course,  did  keep  nhve  the  flame  of 
U1CB3  great  days,  but  few  ot  the  muimude, 
passing  with  the  abandon  of  a  circus  crowd, 
cared  to  lu.tice.  We  sowed  the  wind.  We  are 
reaping  the  whirlwind 

The  fault,  of  course.  Is  not  all  ours.  There 
were  others  who  'saw  as  through  a  glass 
darkly  "  The  world  had  not  learned  to  knew 
Itself  well  enough  It  did  not  rcali:<:e  that  the 
todtistrial  revolution,  science,  business, 
transcortaiion.  commerce,  travel  had  woven 
a  tigiit  web  around  the  whole  earth  and  made 
it  all  one.  We  had  not  learned  thxit  there 
was  a  practical  b;  sis  also  for  the  moral  prin- 
ciple of  brotherhood,  and  that  well-being  any- 
where was  directly  related  to  well-being 
ever, where  It  »as  too  soon  In  the  history 
of  man  for  those  who  ordered  the  earth  in 
that  day  to  see  that  fate  had  given  them  an 
opportunity  to  build  better  than  men  had 
ever  built  before,  each  people  to  have  its  part 
In  buildins  a  magnificent  edifice  in  the  city 
of  man.  bearing  its  own  craftsman's  mark. 

I  remember  hearing  Dr  Brtiening,  formerly 
German  Chancelor.  say  that  Hitler  came  to 
power  lor  three  principal  reasons: 

First,  the  failure  of  the  people  of  Europe 
to  keep  their  governments  In  power  lon^^ 
enough  to  solve  the  challenging  post-war 
problems. 

Second,  the  inability  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  to  remove  the  obstructions  of  trade 
barriers  so  that  there  might  have  lieen  In 
Europe  that  exchange  of  goods  ard  services 
which  would  have  brought  stability,  maybe 
prosperity 

Third,  the  failure  of  the  governments  of 
Europe  to  solve  the  problem  of  currency 
Btabliizatlon,  without  which  there  could  be 
no   economic   stability. 

But  nations  asking  the  old  question: 
"What  have  I  to  do  with  this  nation?"  failed 
to  appreci;\tc  that  the  dictate  of  necessity  was 
the  assured  well-being  of  all  other  peoples 
in  a  world  so  Interdependent.  It  was  too 
soon  for  nations  to  understand  that  nations, 
like  Individuals,  had  to  curb  their  rights,  to 
exercise  less  than  their  whole  power  to  live 
as  good  citizens  In  the  world  community. 
For  example,  my  country  in  1930  tcxik  lull 
advantage  of  its  legal  prerogative  In  passing 
a  tarM  act  Only  later  did  we  see  that  we 
had  drawn  a  noose  around  our  own  neck, 
-and  that  the  principal  of  live  and  let  live 
Is  Just  as  good  business  as  It  is  ethics.  Of 
course,  hard-pieased  nations  wotiJd  seek  the 
temporary  advantage  of  currency  devaluation 
when  there  was  no  more  substantial  alterna- 
tive. Hence,  hindsight  now  reveals  that 
the  peace  after  the  First  World  V'ur  was 
'destined  to  collapse  because  the  structure 
which  was  designed  to  support  It  had  loo 
few  pillars  Without  a  solid  economic 
foundation  there  could  be  no  stable  world 
system. 

But  who  of  us  Is  not  proud  that  it  was 
our  own  generation  that  saw  t!;e  culmliialion 
of  a  long  and  uphill  trail  in  the  creation  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  which,  at  one  time 
or  another,  almost  every  country  but  my 
own  had  belonged.  It  was  a  magnificent  be- 
ginning. To  me  and  to  many  in  my  country 
it  will  be  an  enduring  satisfaction  which 
shall  partially  obscure,  we  hope,  our  abandon- 
ment of  this  child,  that  we  once  nobly  gave 
It  birth.  Do  not  underestimate  the  League. 
The  pages  of  hlstcury  set  apart  for  its  records 
will  be  far  from  blank.  There  were  some 
great  years  during  which  the  heart  and  the 
hope  of  mankind  were  centered  upon  the 
League.  On  the  shores  of  the  crystal -pure 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  there  stands 
an  adlflce  in  the  chambers  of  which  there 
were  once  men  and  women  from  66  nations 
of  many  tongues,  many  colors,  many  creeds, 
all  working  for  a  better  world,  former  friend 
and  foe  together.  Not  In  all  history  was 
there  a  counterpart.     The  world,  one  might 


have  hoped,  had  shrunk  to  a  community.  It 
scomod  that  we  were  at  last  in  the  presence 
Of  a  courthotise  and  a  slierlff. 

Lest  we  might  too  much  despair  over  the 
eclipse  of  this  majestic  dream  und  that  we 
mi^jht  view  Uie  panorama  of  man  s  struggle 
toward  an  ordered  world,  let  us  look  back 
over  the  records 

In  the  dim  past  of  western  civilization, 
those  great  prophets  of  the  Old  Teitament. 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  set  the  goal  of  a  world 
united  In  peace.  Justice,  and  the  fear  of 
God.  Ever  since,  by  slow  sUges,  thinkers 
have  been  preparing  blue  prints  of  a  world 
wholly  or  in  part  organized,  and  govern- 
ments, from  time  to  time,  have  t)een  experi- 
menting with  certain  forms  of  International 
organization. 

In  the  world  of  ancient  Greece,  from  the 
sevrnth  to  the  fourth  centuries  B.  C,  Am- 
phictyonic  leagues  and  other  stable  ccnfcd- 
eratlnns  attempted  to  bring  together  several 
sovereign  states,  organizing  them  for  peace- 
ful cooperation  Most  slgnittcant  among 
them  were  the  Achaean  League  of  some  12 
city-states,  based  on  perfect  equality  of 
the  member  states,  without  domination  of 
one  over  the  others;  and  the  great  Delphic 
Amphictyony.  which,  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  common  worship  brought  together 
almost  the  entire  Greek  race 

Even  in  ancient  Italy,  before  Rome  began 
Its  ascent  toward  world  empire,  there  ex- 
isted, in  the  seventh  to  fourth  centuries 
B.  C.  the  Latin  League  of  about  30  city- 
states,  with  whom  Rome,  too.  was  associ- 
ated, und  which  functioned  as  a  true  feder- 
ation. 

After  centuries  of  peace  Imposed  by  force 
upon  a  large  part  of  the  western  world  by 
the  Roman  Empire,  that  power  broke  asun- 
der, and  for  a  long  time  people  lost  touch 
with  one  another,  restricted  within  their 
local  units.  Gradually,  western  and  central 
Europe  awoke  from  stupor.  Though  divided 
in  Innumerable  units,  the  people  of  that 
part  of  the  wor'd  were  aware  of  their  spir- 
itual unity  symbolized  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  developed  a  pull  after 
temporal  unity  as  well  Pope  and  Emperor— 
an  Emperor  usually  chosen  by  vote  of  prinres 
representing  different  countries — assured  a 
knd  of  International  organization  from  the 
elt:hth  till  the  fifteenth  century 

But  this  vague  organization  did  not  suf- 
fice to  the  best  minds  of  Europe,  still  nur- 
turing Isaiah's  ancient  dream,  and  we  find 
Pierre  Dubois,  a  French  scholar,  prcpcxsing  in 
1305  that  all  Christian  powers  ally  them- 
selves for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
Institute  a  permanent  court  of  aibltratlon. 
Even  more  Interesting  was  the  plan  sug- 
gested In  1461  by  King  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia, 
a  precursor  of  the  Czechoslovaks  (noble  ideas 
of  a  Masaryk  and  a  Benes)  in  our  days,  to 
organize  a  Federal  union  comprsad  of  all 
Christian  states,  with  a  permanent  council 
In  the  city  of  Basle  as  the  supreme  body. 

When  Reformation  disrupted  the  former 
unity  of  the  western  world,  reducing  in  con- 
sequence the  part  played  by  Pope  and  Em- 
peror us  centers  of  a  precyirious  international 
order,  indivldiiala  and  governments  were 
driven  to  feel  doubly  the  need  for  a  world 
union.  Individuals,  some  of  them  heads  of 
states  and  responsible  statesmen.  Indulged 
freely  in  far-reaching  projects  of  a  full- 
fledged  ft?deratlon  of  Europe  or  even  of  tlie 
world. 

First  In  point  of  time  and  most  amazing 
in  many  respects  was  the  plan  submitted  in 
1603  by  King  Henry  IV  of  France  and  his 
minister.  Sully,  to  other  governments  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  European  federation 
composed  of  IS  member  states  of  equal 
strength  and  equal  status,  with  a  general 
council  to  administer  the  federation's  affairs. 
There  followed  In  1623  the  project  of 
Emerlc  Cruc6,  a  learned  Frenchman,  of  a 
world  union  of  statea.  With  a  broad-mind- 
edness far  In  advance  of  his  time,  Cruc^ 
wimted  to  include  the  non-Christian  states 


into  the  world  union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  states  prores.sing  various  Christian 
creeds,  and  proposed  the  city  of  Venice  as 
seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  union. 

There  followed  In  quick  succession  the  proj- 
ects of  the  German  phliosopher  Leibnitz 
in  1676;  of  the  Count  of  Hesse -Rhelnf els  la 
1673;  of  Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in  1688;  of 
one  of  AmiTica's  earliest  and  grcntost  et;iteR- 
men,  Wlllifim  Penn.  in  1691:  of  the  English 
Quaker,  John  Bellers,  In  1710;  (  f  the  French 
Abbe  de  St.  Pierre  In  1712  (with  his  Abreg6 
published  in  17291;  of  Cardinal  A'beroni  in 
1735,  of  the  Frenchman  D  Argenson  In  tha 
1740s;  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  of  England,  in 
1789;  of  llie  German  Scliletlwein  in  1791;  of 
the  philosopher  Kant  in  1795;  and  of  the 
Frenchman  St  Simon  and  Thierry,  In  1814. 
This  array  of  names  includes  only  the  most 
outstanding  ones  belonging  to  many  nations. 
It  Indicates  that  courageous  and  inquisitive 
minds  could  not  rest  while  the  world  re- 
mained an  arena  of  selfish  strife  In  a  way, 
Kant  s  contribution  will  Interest  us  more 
particularly.  This  great  German  inspired 
by  the  French  Revolution  was  c>ne  of  the 
first  who  insisted  that  the  world  union  could 
not  be  tecurely  built  unless  it  is  based  on 
democratic  principles,  representing  a  union 
of  peoples  ratiicr  than  a  union  of  rulers. 

After  1814.  the  idea  of  organizing  tlie  world 
made  rapid  prot^ress  With  pride  I  may  point 
out  the  leadership  of  my  countrymen  In  this 
movement  Peace  societies  were  founded  in 
1815  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
Similar  societies  in  oUier  States  followed,  and 
In  1828  they  consolidated  in  the  American 
Peace  Society,  led  by  that  upostle  of  world 
peace,  William  Ladd  The  Advcx:ate  of  Peace, 
the  organ  of  this  movement,  started  appearing 
in  1834,  and  still  continues  its  good  work. 

A  similar  movement  of  peace  societies  de- 
veloped In  England  beginning  1816.  The 
English  economists.  Cobden  and  Richard,  were 
among  its  Itaders  It  spreatl  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  International  ptace  congresses  were 
held  annually  between  1848  and  1853  After 
a  brief  interval,  further  int«.ruational  peace 
congresses  were  held  in  Switzerland  under  the 
auspices  of  another  International  group,  the 
"League  de  la  palx  et  de  la  hberte."  founded 
by  the  Frenchman  Charles  Ij«^m'innifr  This 
peace  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  nialnly  pacifi.st  in  <  har..c*,^r,  went  be- 
yond propaganda  for  disarmament  and  arbi- 
tration. A  volume  published  in  1&40  and 
edited  by  William  Ladd  dealt  with  the  core 
of  the  problem — it  was  a  collection  of  essays 
on  a  congress  of  nations.  The  "League  de 
la  palx  et  de  la  llbert«-"  rniscd  prominently  the 
issue  of  a  united  states  of  Europe.  V.ctor 
Hugo  presided  over  the  peace  congress  of  lf.49 
in  Par.s;  Garibaldi  took  active  part  in  tlie 
peace  congress  of  1867  in  Geneva;  and  the 
English-speaking  world  was  stirred  In  1842 
by  Tennyson's  inspired  vision,  in  his  Locks- 
ley  Hall : 

"For  I  dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  b*>; 
Saw  the  heaven  nil  with  cximmercc.  argosies 

jf  maj;ic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  cjfjstly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  .^h  utlng.  and 

there  raln'd  a  ghasMy  dew 
From  the  nation's  alrj-  navies  grappling  In 

the  central  blu 
Far   along   the   world-wide   whisper   of   the 

south  wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  tlie  peoples  plunging 

thro'  the  thunderstorm; 
Till  the  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flags  were  fuild 
In  the  parliament  of  man.  the  federation  of 

the  wcrld. 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  fhall  slumber,  lapt  In 

universal  law." 


and  spaces  have  been  destroyed  by  man  s  own 
genius  and  they  no  longer  protect  him 
against  abuses  of  his  own  unguarded  power. 
Tliev    see    that    the    old    principle    of    the 


saw  me  nev;c3»Bii.jr  ui  cvcij  oi,m.»,  i»iuu.."o 
"the  proper  standards  of  living  for  Its  own 
citizens  of  every  rank."  Everyone  will  recall 
an  earlier  utterance  of  President  Roosevelt 


And  they  suouia  Keep  wno  can. 
among  ourselves.     In  public  and  in  private 
life  moral  standards  fell  sadly  low.    Almost 
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In    the   meantime,   preparatory   work   was 
being  accomplished  In  many  directions.    Pac- 
ifists led  by  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  led 
the  struggle  for  disarmament.   Lawyers,  com- 
bining in  the  "Instltut  de  droit  International" 
and  the  "international  law  association ',  began 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  future  universal 
law.    Two  of  Europe's  lawyers,  the  Scot  Lorl- 
mer  and  the  Swiss  Bltmtschll.  came  out  with 
proposals    of    an    International    federation. 
Members  of  legislatures  from  many  countries 
formed    the    Interparliamentary   Union   and 
strongly  urged  the  substitution  of  arbitration 
for  war.    The  best  and  most  enlightened  ele- 
ments of   the   world's   public   opinion   were 
getting  ready,  by  sUges,  for  the  great  Idea 
of  n.n  International   federation.     On  May   5, 
1910,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  ^ormer  President  of 
the  United  States,  In  an  address  before  the 
Nobel    Committee    In    Chrlstlania,    Norway. 
bluntly  declared  as  goal  "the  establishment 
of  some  sort  of  International,  police  power, 
competent  and  willing  to  prevent  violence  as 
between  nations."     The  United  States  Con- 
gress added  Its  authoritative  voice  of  approval. 
On  April  5.  1910,  a  resolution  was  Introduced 
into    the    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
United  States  by  Representative  Bartholdt,  of 
Missouri,     to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  draft  articles  of  Internation- 
al-federation, and  for  other  purposes."    The 
resolution,  as  modified  by  a  proposal  by  Rep- 
resentative Bennett,  of  New  York,  authorized 
"a  commission  of  five  members     •     •     •     to 
consider   the   expedience     •     •     •     of   con- 
stituting the  combined  navies  of  the  world  an 
international   force   for   the   preservation    of 
universal  peace." 

The  resolution  In  this  form  was  adopted— 
unanlmouslv,  mark  you— by  the  House  on 
June  20.  1910,  by  the  Senate  on  June  24,  1910, 
and  became  law  the  next  day  as  Public  Reso- 
lution No,  47,  Sixty-first  Congress.  It  can 
be  found,  a  monument  to  the  real  sentiments 
of  America,  in  Volume  36  of  the  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  on  page  885. 

While  far-reaching  projects  were  thus  being 
prepared  by  Individuals,  groups,  and  single 
countries,  the  governments  of  the  world,  too, 
were  driven  to  recognize  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  a  divided  and  disorganized   world. 
Clinging  Jealously  to  their  cherished   Inde- 
pendence they  were  afraid  to  adopt  with  de- 
termination a  world  federation  scheme  and 
relied  for  preservation  of  peace  on  the  inade- 
quate Instrument  of  defensive  alliances  and 
the  artificial  device  of  balance  of  power.     But 
the   methods   were   plainly   Insufficient,   and 
time    after    time    the   great    powers    of    the 
world— those  with  most  sUkes  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world— had  to  invent  some  machinery 
for  organizing  this  planet.    To  do  this,  they 
resorted  to  international  congresses  and  con- 
ferences   which    decided    at    least    the    most 
urgent  questions  of  the  time,  leaving  other 
questions     in     abeyance.    This     conference 
method  had  numerous  drawbacks;  It  lacked 
permanence;     It    dejaended    on    a    sufficient 
number  of  great  powers  being  willing  to  re- 
sort to  it:   it  required  unanimity  and  there- 
fore could  always  be  broken  up  by  any  power 
fiufflclently  obstinate;  It  placed  the  decisions 
on  the  fate  of  countries  and  nations  In  the 
hands  of  a  group  of  great  powers  which  were 
free  to  invite  ether,  smaller  countries  to  the 
conference  table  or  not. 

In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks.  It  Is  most 
significant  that  the  decisive  powers  of  the 
world,  at  critical  times  In  history,  after  wars 
and  at  important  points  In  times  of  peace, 
again  and  again  assembled  In  conference  to 
obviate  at  least  temporarily  the  deplorable 
lack  of  the  sorely  needed  permanent  organi- 
zation of  mankind. 

To  name  but  the  most  important  ones 
of  these  International  congresses,  we  have 
the  Congress  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  the  Con- 
gress of  Utrecht  In  1713.  the  Congress  of 
Alx-La-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1814,  In  which  was  born  the  semi- 


permanent organization  of  the  "Concert  of 
Europe"— Including  England,  France,  Prus- 
sia, Russia,  Autrla-Hungary,  with  Italy  later 
added — and  the  smaller  and  briefer  "Hcly 
Alliance."  The  next  Important  congresses 
of  the  "Concert  of  Europe  '  were  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1856,  and  the  two  congresses  of 
Berlin  in  1878  and  1885. 

In  addition  to  these  occasional  political 
congresses,  piecemeal  organization  of  the 
world  was  progressing  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  International  conferences, 
more  or  less  universal  in  character,  were 
convened  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  with  communications,  with  various 
technical  and  humanitarian  questions. 
Conventions  were  drafted  and  International 
bodies  were  set  up  to  administer  the  agreed 
rules.  It  was  a  mesh  which  bound  the 
countries  of  the  world  together,  always  closer 
and  closer,  but  a  mesh  made  of  thin  and 
weak  threads,  with  every  government  retain- 
ing the  right  to  kick  out,  start  a  war  and 
destroy — for  a  time,  at  least — all  the  patient 
work  that  was  built  up  so  carefully. 

But  both  the  great  political  congresses  and 
the  international  administrative  conventions 
demonstrated  the  universally  felt  need  of  a 
thorough  federalization  of  the  world,  and 
the  trend  toward  this  federalization  was  un- 
mistakable. 

The  dawn  of  the  future  rose  in  1899  when 
an  almost  universal  conference  assembled 
at  The  Hague  to  consider  disarmament  and 
the  substitution  of  arbitration  and  concili- 
ation for  war.  Neither  the  first  nor  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference,  In  1907  succeeded  in 
these  tasks,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  third 
conference  the  war  of  1914  broke  out. 

But  in  1919  the  world  was  determined  to 
continue  pulling  the  long  up-hill  trail  to- 
ward world  organization.  The  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  an  assembly  of  many  nations, 
wrote  five  peace  treaties — Versailles,  St.  Ger- 
main, Trianon,  Neuilly,  Selves — not  particu- 
larly gcxKl  nor  particularly  bad  they  were,  as 
peace  treaties  go — and  left  a  conference  of 
amba.ssadors,  representing  the  major  allies, 
to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty 
provisions.  But  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
glued  with  hope  on  the  other  child  of  the 
Peace  Conference — the  League  of  Nations, 
with  its  two  associated  bodies  of  the  World 
Court  and  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, 

An  attempt  was  made  In  1924  to  strengthen 
the  League  by  the  Geneva  protocol.  Here, 
then,  are  the  footprints  of  our  faltering 
course  up  the  long  trail.  What  of  the  path 
ahead?  What  sort  of  an  order  shall  we  set 
up  when  at  last  the  Joyotis  bells  of  peace 
shall  ring  out?  I  wonder  if  we  appreciate 
Just  what  we  are  doing  now;  I  mean  those  of 
us  who  are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
In  working  together. 

Remember  that  three-fourths  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  together  against  tyranny  In  this 
war.  There  is  already  much  planning  to- 
gether, working  together,  fighting  together. 
The  controls  are  becoming  more  effective, 
tighter  and  more  completely  in  harmony  all 
over  our  vast  lands.  This  process  will  so 
much  grow  we  all  hope,  I  know,  that  by  the 
time  we  hit  our  stride  we  shall  all  who  are 
together  In  this  fight,  move  each  In  its  orbit 
with  precision  and  sureness.  Or  to  put  It 
another  way.  let  us  like  the  many  elements 
of  a  modem  army,  move  each  In  its  appointed 
manner,  with  complete  unison  and  efficiency. 
What  valtiable  experience  in  working  to- 
gether that  will  afford  and  at  a  time  when 
the  rerious  issue  Is  life  and  death,  too? 
What  understanding  will  it  give  us  all  of 
one  another?  What  confidence  and  trust- 
worthiness can  It  give  rise  to? 

How  mightily  may  It  allay  those  suspicions 
which  rise  In  the  minds  of  nations  as  in  the 
minds  of  men?  What  lessons  will  It  teach 
us  In  helping  one  another  to  help  the  whole 
cause?    What  may  it  do  to  teach  us  that  we 


gain  by  giving?  Surely  we-  will  have  learned 
what  each  has  to  give  and  what  each  lacks 
and  what  there  is  may  be  distributed  all 
around  where  It  is  needed.  Can  you  Imagine 
anything  more  valuable  than  the  lessons  we 
already  know  and  will  know  much  better 
before  It  Is  over  of  how  little  the  question 
of  money  matters?  We  see  now  how  It  Is  Just 
another  one  of  the  essential  materials  to  be 
shifted  around  where  the  front  demands  It.' 
We  who  are  a  people  addicted  to  sports  know- 
especially  what  It  means  to  h,.ve  played  on  a 
team  with  some  other  fellows  and  to  have 
been  battered  In  hard  games  against  bitter 
rivals. 

Out  of  the  long  experience,  therefore,  which 
we  will  get  from  the  conduct  of  this  war.  we 
shall  already  have  rubbed  off  the  rough  edges 
of  one  another  and  got  to  getting  along 
smoothly  as  men  do  who  depend  upon  each 
other  for  life. 

These  are  very  real  reasons  why  the  utmost 
of  collaboration  among  us  all  in  the  conduct 
of  this  war  is  so  very  essential  besides  win- 
ning the  war.  If  we  are  doing  that.  It  should 
not  be  so  difficult  to  keep  or  doing  It  when 
the  war  is  over.  Indeed,  the  necessity  then 
will  hardly  be  less  than  it  Is  now,  for  those, 
too,  will  be  hard  days.  Peace  will  not  bring 
the  end  of  famine  and  disease  and  poverty 
and  wounds  and  disorder  and  confusion.  It 
will  not  automatically  solve  anything.  All  It 
will  do  Is  to  release  the  mighty  energies  of 
man  for  the  wholesome  work  of  building  up 
instead  of  tearing  down. 

It  may  strike  you  as  strange  to  hear  me 
say.  "I  hope  the  end  of  the  war  will  bring  no 
Immediate  i>eace."  I  mean,  of  course.  I  want 
to  see  no  peace  arranged  of  the  sort  we  think 
of  as  ending  wars,  when  the  wounds  of  war 
are  yet  open  and  running  and  it  Is  too  early 
to  see  what  the  whole  course  of  treatment 
must  be.  When  hostilities  actually  stop,  when 
the  enemy  has  been  forced  Into  the  comer  of 
his  own  land,  when  his  weapons  have  l>een 
stricken  from  his  hands  and  he  Is  pxaweriess 
to  go  on  fighting,  then  our  first  task  Is  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  a  guard  over  him,  that  he 
cannot  strike  at  us  while  our  backs  i-re 
turned.  Our  next  task  is  to  get  things 
straightened  out;  to  get  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  airmen  home. 

Then  we  must  size  up  the  situation,  exam- 
ine the  state  of  things,  see  what  there  is  to 
be  done.  And  then  Just  keep  on  work*ng 
together  to  get  It  done;  continue  the  same 
coordination  and  cooperation  among  the 
United  Nations  which  made  them  win  the 
war.  Supplies  will  still  be  needed  to  be 
transferred  across  the  oceans  and  the  lai  ds 
to  where  they  are  most  needed.  Surely  In 
the  other  hemisphere  they  must  have  food 
everywhere,  and  there  must  be  money,  money 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  Injured,  to 
house  the  weaK.  to  provide  homes  for  the 
homeless,  to  rebuilc<  every  kind  of  edifice,  to 
restore  the  harvests,  and  to  bring  light  into 
Ih?  dark  places  where  hope  is  dormant 

Of  course,  there  will  be  adjtistments  and 
understandings  and  give  and  take,  and  at 
times  gentle  suggestions  will  accompany  re- 
sponses as  in  cur  own  time  wc  have  seen  free- 
dom of  religion  the  handmaiden  of  lend-lease. 
The  personnel  of  the  conferences  will,  cf 
course,  change,  but  politicians  must  not  be 
the  only  ones  to  displace  the  generals  and 
the  adrnlrals.  In  fact  there  must  be  fewer 
politicians — maybe  no  politicians  at  all: 
rather  those  who  are  statesmen  in  eccnomics, 
in  health,  in  Jobs,  in  housing.  In  working 
conditions.  In  a  world  currency.  In  world 
trade,  in  world  freedom.  In  a  world  bill  of 
rights,  in  a  wcrld  order. 

With  the  fighting  stepped  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  planners  to  meet  at  a  convenient 
place  and  to  meet  constantly  there  and  to 
have  adequate  facilities  for  their  convenience 
and  comfort  and  for  their  work.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  building  better  adapud  for  .such 
meeting    than    thote    spaclotis   buiidlcss    et 
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wer«  once  men  and  women  from  66  nations 
of  many  tongues,  many  colors,  many  creeds. 
•U  working  for  a  better  world,  former  friend 
and  foe  together.  Not  In  all  history  was 
there  a  counterpart.     The  world,  one  might 


There  followed  In  1623  the  project  of 
Emerlc  Crxxci,  a  learned  Frenchman,  of  a 
world  union  of  state*.  With  a  broad-mind- 
edness far  In  advance  of  his  time.  Cruc* 
wiinted  to  include  the  non-Chrlstian  states 


the  wcrld. 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  fhall  slumber,  lapt  In 

universal   law." 
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Geneva  which  were  once  so  well  used.  And  ' 
a  lot  of  people  who  have  once  worked  there 
and  have  had  a  great  experience  in  getting 
along  with  people  from  all  over  the  world  and 
handling  things  which  come  In  from  every- 
where and  speaking  different  languages  could 
well  be  brought  back  there  to  serve  new 
masters 

If  all  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  nghtlng  the  war  of  reconstruction  to- 
gether should  choose  to  have  their  meetings 
there  and  call  themselves,  or  if  It  should  be 
arranged  that  they  should  be  called  the  con- 
tinuing Congress  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
would  let  people  everywhere  see  that  we  were 
determined  to  stand  together  for  peace  as 
we  had  stood  together  for  war.  And  to  this 
Congress  would  be  at  once  Invited  all  nations 
whether  they  had  been  active  or  not  In  the 
war,  whether  they  had  been  friend  or  foe. 
Obviously  If  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  not 
to  be  repeated,  the  work  of  reconstruction 
must  go  on  in  the  vanquished  nations  as 
well  as  In  the  hurt  lands  of  the  victors. 
Those  who  shall  have  fallen  have  their  hon- 
orable  part   to  play   in   the   scheme  of    the 

world. 

Arrangements  wUl  be  made  effectively  to 
disarm  those  whoae  record  of  lawlessness  has 
made  them  always  suspect.  There  must  be 
no  possible  ch'ance  left  that  any  such  dis- 
turber of  the  world's  peace,  or  any  other 
who  might  do  so.  shall  have  the  power  to 
run  amuck  again. 

Yet,  by  continuing  concert  of  action  by  all 
working  together  for  the  common  world 
good,  by  Intelligent  and  enli£;htened  eco- 
nomic planning  and  collaboration,  by  as- 
suring all  nations  and  peoples  a  square 
deal  In  access  to  raw  materials,  to  markets, 
to  money,  to  skills,  by  a  new  spirit  on  the 
part  of  many  like  ourselves  who  have  been 
singularly  blessed,  much  can  be  done  to 
break  down  the  impulse  for  any  nation  to 
burn  brigand. 

In  this  collaboration  stage  certain  tech- 
niques will  be  adopted  for  handling  Inter- 
national problems,  and  hence  in.stitutions 
will  naturally  arise  to  meet  varying  world 
demands.  For  example.  international 
banks  will  arise  In  which  will  be  housed, 
no  doubt,  for  the  stabilization  of  world  cur- 
rency, the  major  part  of  the  world  gold,  which 
is  now  in  the  United  States.  There  will  be 
an  Institution  lor  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  which  are  Juridical  In 
nature.  Certain  boards  and  commissions 
will  be  provided  which  will  effectuate  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  all 
those  multiple  factors  which  enter  Into  a 
healthy  world  economy.  Committees  will  be 
constantly  at  work  unearthing  facts,  ac- 
cumulating knowledge,  working  out  solu- 
tions, harmonizing  differences,  carrying  on 
the  work  of  a  workaday  world. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  assurances  on  the 
part  of  those  who  participate  that  they  will 
enter  into  no  arrangements  privately  with 
any  other  power  affecting  any  matter  of 
world  concern  without  bringing  the  matter 
fully  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
obtaining  Its  approval.  But  in  the  stage  of 
which  I  am  thinking  membership  In  the 
Congress  should  not  be  compulsory,  or  In 
any  formal  way.  binding  One  does  not  have 
to  rope  and  drag  traders  to  the  market  place 
They  come  there  eagerly  to  do  business 
There  is  gain  In  being  there.  That  Ls  be- 
cause no  doubt  each  trader  feels  he  has  a  fair 
chance  and  that  he  will  get  fair  treatment. 

It  is  essential  that  such  a  congress  be  so 
constituted  that  it  shall  be  truly  representa- 
tive of  those  peoples  whom  it  Joins  together. 
not  only  of  their  governments,  and  each 
country  must  have  a  feeling  that  It  has  fair 
hearing.  It  will  probably  be  further  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  have  a  bicameral  body  with 
such  a  compromise  as  we  have  In  the  United 
States,  where  representation,  according  to 
population,  U  the  rule  In  the  House  and 


equality  the  rule  In  the  Senate.  Of  course, 
the  chambers  of  the  congress  will  be  an  open 
forum  which  can  reach  the  world  s  ear,  and. 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  world  s  mind. 

These  suggestions  have  grown  largely  out 
of  the  working  of  your  commonwealth  sys- 
tem and  our  pan-American  system,  and  in 
anticipation  of  what  our  experience  in  In- 
ternational coUalxiratlon  will  have  been  by 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  seems  to  me  the  mont 
natural  beginning,  the  easiest  order  to  set 
up  since  it  is  essentially  only  a  variation  of 
the  method  of  conferring  together  about 
common  problems  and  toward  common  ends 
In  which  we  shall  have  engaged  in  winning 
the  war. 

Of  course,  this  Is  only  the  antechamber 
of  a  structure  we  all  visualize  and  work  fur. 
This  makeshift  arrangement  would  Impress 
everytxxly  with  Its  Inadequacy  and  the  com- 
mon Judgment  of  the  world  would  sooner 
or  later  demand  the  building  of  an  edifice 
which  would  adequately  house  the  machin- 
ery which  alone  can  reasonably  and  safely 
order  all  the  world. 

I  have  referred  to  the  struggles  and  dreams 
toward  a  world  system.  I  have  mentioned 
the  intimacy  of  the  contact  being  experienced 
day  by  day  by  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  wonder  if  we  are  fully  aware  of 
Just  what  remarkable  cohr.sion  and  unity  has 
already  been  attained  In  putting  together  the 
peoples  ot  our  earth. 

In  the  United  States  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  people  live  under  the  same 
government,  the  same  law3.  and  the  same 
flag,  of  many  races,  colors,  religions,  even 
languages,  and  yet  they  are  a  nation  with  a 
body,  mind,  and  soul. 

Look  at  your  case — a  great  nation  and  a 
vast  land,  inhabited  by  men  and  women  of 
many  lands,  and  springing  in  the  main  from 
two  great  civilizations— the  English-speaking 
civilization  and  the  civilization  of  France. 
In  wise  appreciation  of  these  hi.*'torical  dif- 
ferences, you  have  not  attempted  to  .'ubmerge 
them  through  artlflclal  centralization.  But 
neither  have  you  decided  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  future  di.'^cord  by  comple'  separation 
along  linguistic  or  religious  lines — ^as  so 
many  groups  in  Europe  have  been  separating. 
You  have  adopted  a  federal  system,  you  have 
given  full  self-government  to  your  provinces, 
you  have  assured  the  survival  of  French  cul- 
ture among  the  descendants  of  French 
colonists,  and  the  survival  of  British  culture 
among  those  who  hall  from  Britain,  but  you 
stand  as  a  united  family  facing  together 
common  problems  and  external  dangers, 
working  Jointly  for  a  better  future 

We  In  my  country  are  a  part  of  a  Pan 
American  Union  which  is  a  functioning 
organization  which  embraces  In  a  very  effec- 
tive way  all  of  that  Immeasurable  land  and 
th'we  many  people  to  the  South  of  us  in  this 
whole  hemisphere  Tliat  Pan  American 
Union  has  a  magnificent  edifice  in  Washing- 
ton which  houses  its  work  and  its  workers. 
It  has  a  structure  which  Is  very  definite  and 
real.  It  has  background,  specially  defined 
objectives,  diligent  functioning  committees, 
truly  a  spirit.  It  Is  one  of  the  very  real  and 
dynamic  forces  of  the  world,  speaking  alto- 
gether for  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  world's 
people  In  spite  of  the  divergence  in  lan- 
guage, original  conditions,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic Interests,  this  great  union  has  grown 
greater  and  every  part  more  Interdependent 
upon  each  other  part  until  it  Is  beginning 
to  be  the  realization  of  Simon  Bolivar's  dream 
for  this  hemisphere  one  and  a  quarter  cen- 
turies ago. 

Tou  likewise  are  a  part  of  a  vast  com- 
monwealth of  nations,  stretching  around  the 
world  A  part  of  a  total  system  one-quarter 
of  all  the  world's  people.  In  your  great 
commonwealth  constellation  each  moves  in 
its  own  orbit,  while  maintaining  to  the 
outsldo  world  a  marvelous  harmony.  You. 
too,  are  one  from  many.    You,  of  that  com- 


monwealth, are  not  bound  together  by 
force,  or  the  pull  of  any  power  save  the 
af&nlty  of  a  common  origin,  or  common  In- 
terest and  common  ends.  Such  ittractlon  la 
stronger  than  the  pull  of  a  magnet  on  steel. 
or  the  swaying  of  the  tides  by  the  silvery 
moon. 

Look  at  Russia — so  vast  a  land  that  It 
challenges  the  Imagination.  It  has  60 
naUonalitles  and  140  languages,  multtpli- 
cltoua  varieties  In  Its  whole  pattern,  yet  all 
of  its  parts  find  their  place  In  one  of  the  11 
autonomous  republics  under  thetr  constitu- 
tional system.  Each  of  these  republics  has 
by  the  constitution  Its  own  power  and  pre- 
rogatives which  even  includes  the  right  of 
secession.  Yet  all  of  theae  vast  lands,  all 
these  many  peoples,  all  this  colossal  power 
move  In  an  invariable  unity  and  today  these 
heroic  people  like  a  legion  of  angry  gianU. 
are  hurling  back  the  Prankenstelna  of  Hitler. 
These  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  people 
are  opening  their  eyea  to  the  light  of  a  new 
day  and  to  new  and  fuller  Uvea,  which  bodes 
so  much  good  for  themselves  and  the  world. 
And  see  great  China  aroused  from  Its  long 
sleep,  today  catching  the  passion  of  a  new 
life.  400.000,000  of  people,  from  vast  areas, 
divergent  experiences,  and  what  appear  to 
be  unbridgeable  gulfs  between  them  now 
finding  a  new  unity,  a  new  power,  and  a  new 
destiny.  There  are  other  vast  areas  and  many 
other  great  peoples  who  have  honorable 
places  In  the  family  of  United  Nations.  We 
see  then  that  neither  mountains  nor  rivers 
nor  oceans  nor  distances  nor  differences  can 
keep  apart  men  of  good  will  who  would  work 
together. 

Now  all  these  mighty  systems  and  many 
others  equally  worthy  are  interwoven  with 
one  another,  working,  fighting,  and  dying 
together,  again  out  of  ct  mmon  interest  and 
for  common  ends  All  the^e  great  unities, 
except  my  Country,  have  been  members  of 
the  LeaKue  of  Nations,  have  had  to  do  with 
Its  experience,  seen  the  occasion  of  Its  failure, 
and  no  doubt  Is  sadder  and  wiser  tlian  ever 
before.  Is  there  not  good  reason  then  to  be 
confident  about  the  future?  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  we  still  have  the  very  real 
force  and  pattern  of  the  League  of  Nutlons. 
the  World  Court,  the  International  Labor 
Office,  and  many  units  of  the  League  func- 
tioning when  the  war  will  let  them  against 
traffic  in  women  and  narcotics  and  In  alle- 
viating economic  and  social  conditions 

Compare  what  our  generation  has  accom- 
plished or  bids  fair  to  gain  lor  a  world  order 
and  world  Justice  with  anything  in  the  past 
from  the  Amphlctyony  League  throvigh  the 
Hague  Conventions,  and  you  will  see  that 
we  have  much  to  console  us  and  to  give  us- 
hope. 

It  Is  suggested  that  we  might  start  by  some 
sort  of  regional  arrangement  our  post-war 
coilalxjratlon  with  the  hope  that  thereafter 
the  regional  units  might  be  put  together  into 
a  larger  frame  I  do  not  favor  this  approach, 
although  family  unity,  of  course,  never  pre- 
vented any  separate  membeis  of  the  family 
from  being  very  close  together  My  view  »« 
enforced  by  the  feeling  that  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  struggling  today  are  not 
regional  problems  but  world  problems,  and 
they  must  all  be  approached  with  a  wcrld 
perspective  We  are  tcday  collaborating 
upon  a  world  basis,  even  our  people  think  in 
terms  of  world  affairs  We  look  at  woild 
maps  and  fight  around  the  world.  If  the 
world  IS  to  be  saved,  it  is  to  be  saved  to- 
gether If  it  sinks.  It  will  sink  not  In  parts 
but  as  a  whole.  We  will  all  admit  that  the 
day  when  nations  may  build  up  a  colossal 
armament  and  threatening  power  like  the 
day  of  pistol  "toting  "  In  most  of  our  countries 
must  go  There  must  be  effective  disarma- 
ment and  a  force  centrally  directed  which 
can  put  down  lawlessness  in  any  part  of  the 
world  community  There  must  be  an  ade- 
quate machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  con- 


Alx-La-Chapelle    in    1748.    the    Congress    of 
Vienna  in  1814,  In  which  was  born  the  seml- 


us  m  helping  one  another  to  help  the  whole 
cause?    What  may  It  do  to  teach  us  that  we 
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meeting    than    those    spacious    buiidlr-cs    tit 
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facts,  in  a  Judicial  atmosphere.  There  must 
be  a  forum  In  which  a  claimant  may  be  heard 
and  in  which  Just  redress  may  be  afforded. 
There  must  be  encouraged  and  established 
everywhere  a  bill  of  rights  to  insure  to  all 
men  In  all  lands  those  safeguards  and  privi- 
leges to  which  man  has  a  natural  right  and 
which  will  make  where  he  lives  less  Impor- 
tant as  to  the  kind  of  life  he  can  live. 

There  must  be  the  puf.hlng  down  of  those 
barriers  which  break  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary flow  of  goods  and  services  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  No  one  will  be  ex- 
pected to  give  up  his  country  any  more  than 
in  your  country  one  is  expected  to  give  up 
his  province,  or  In  mine,  his  state,  but  we 
will  all  understand  what  we  determined  in 
my  countrv  by  a  sad  Civil  War.  that  one's 
vkhole  allegiance  Is  not  to  the  Immediate 
place  of  his  birth,  or  his  residence. 

The  lines  of  national  boundaries  will  be 
softened  and  lose  their  sharpness.  As  the 
economic  level  rises  In  all  the  world,  there 
will  be  more  travel  and  hence  better  under- 
standing amongst  people.  The  means  of 
travel  will  exceed  anything  we  now  can  think 
of  Methods  of  communication  even  will  be 
vasth  improved.  We  will  all  be  rubbing  el- 
bows most  all  of  the  time.  And  each  nation 
will  be  enriched  by  more  Intimate  contact 
with  the  culture  of  every  other  people,  while 
under  a  universal  urge  science,  always  akin 
everywhere,  will  gain  a  new  unity  and  greater 
achievement. 

Of  course,  some  of  us  are  going  to  have  to 
take  the  Initiative  In  getting  things  going 
and  In  keeping  them  going.  Just  as  men  of 
good  will  and  vision  have  had  to  do  In  every 
movement  There  must  be  some  whose  faith 
never  falters,  who  keep  steadily  ahead  toward 
the  goal  There  must  be  some  who  will  stand 
steadfast  together,  no  matter  what  comes. 
There  must  be  some  to  bear  the  brunt  and 
shock  of  discouragement,  or  even  failure. 
That  Is  our  role— the  role  primarily  of  your 
people  and  mine.  Everyone  expects  us  to 
assume  that  role  We  are  richly  endowed 
for  it.    We  can  succeed 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  civilization 
is  our  way   of    plodding   a'.ong   by   trial   and 
error,  by  Improvisation,  by  devising  Instru- 
ments adapted  to  the  occasion.     I  have  pre- 
ferred to  rely  upon  that  genius  of  our  people 
rather  than  to  make  a  blueprint  of  what  we 
should  do      Here  again  I  draw  upon  the  anal- 
ogy of  my  country  In   the  formation  of   Its 
Federal    Constitution.      The    prime    impulse 
from    that   Constitution    came    from    George 
Wa.'^hingtcn.  who  brought  a  small  group  to- 
gether, as  you  remember,  at  Mount  'Vernon, 
ostensibly  to  sign  a  compact  for  the  regula- 
tion of  a'  river   between   Virginia   and   Mary- 
land      Shortly.    Pennsylvania    and    Delaware 
were  brought  In  because  of  relevant  Interests 
Then  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  beginning 
to  get  a  vision,  suggested  a  general  conven- 
tion of  commissioners  from  the  several  States 
to  consider  the  trade  of  the  Union  and  "how 
far  a  uniform   system   In   their   commercial 
relations  may  be  necessary  to  their  common 
interests  and  as.  a  matter  of  harmony."    This 
led  to  a  convention  at  Annapolis  in   1786,  at- 
tended by  five  States.    One  State,  New  Jersey. 
it  was  noted  in  the  report  of  the  convention 
made  by  Alexander  Hamilton  to  the  legisla- 
tures of   the   States   repr?sented   and   to    the 
Congress,    had    authorized    its    delegates    to 
consider    rot    only    ccmmerclal    regulations 
but  "ether  Important   matters"  necessary  to 
the  common  Interest  and  permanent  harmony 
of  the  several  States.     This  report  also  sug- 
gested the  calling  of  another  convention  with 
larger  powers  because,  said  the  report,  framed 
by   the   far-seeing   Hamilton,   the   "power    of 
regulating    trade    Is   of  such   comprehensive 
extent,  and  will  enter  bo  far  Into  the  general 
system  of   the  Federal  Government,  that  to 
give  It  efficacy,  and  to  obviate  questions  and 
doubts    concerning    its    precise    nature    and 
limitation,  may  require  a  corresponding  ad- 


justment of  other  parts  of  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem." 

This  report  moved  the  Federal  Congress  In 
February  of  1787  to  resolve  that  there  should 
be  a  convention  to  consider  the  means  of 
"establishing  In  these  states  a  firm  national 
government,"  and  to  "render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  < 
Union." 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  well-known  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union  in  the 
United  States  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  cloth  was  woven  upon  the  loom 
of  commerce  and  the  concept  of  an  adequate 
government  was  thought  of  as  Inevitably 
necessary  to  provide  satisfactory  commercial 
conditions. 

Secondly,  it  illustrates  our  characteristic 
method  of  approach  to  such  problems  for  the 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
went  there  with  no  particular  plan,  pattern, 
or  precedent.  Out  of  necessity  and  broad  , 
experience  and  we  believe  divine  guidance  | 
they  evolved  a  system  which  has  endured  I 
with  some  strength  for  more  than  a  century  I 
and  a  half  and  its  greatest  days  may  He  i 
ahead. 

We  know  that  men  of  good  will  in  the 
world  can  still  build  magnificent  mansions 
and  dream  great  dreams.  We  shall  feel  and 
find  our  way  on  up  the  hill,  moved,  as  were 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  what  we  have  gained,  of 
atonement  to  those  who  have  died  that  oth- 
ers might  live,  and  under  that  divine  guid- 
ance which  Is  ever  man's  strength  and  hope. 


Control  of  Food  Prices  and  Wages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F  GUFFEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  May  12),  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  broadcast  of  Raymond 
Gram  Swing  on  Tuesday,  May  4,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  country  has  been  going  through  cer- 
tain definite  etages  of  education  about  eco- 
nomic matters.  It  has  learned  by  now  that 
It  does  not  want  Inflation.  It  has  learned 
that  If  food  prices  rise  wages  are  bound  to 
rise,  and  that  If  wages  rise  food  prices  are 

bound  to  rise.  It  has  learned  that  If  food 
prices  and  wages  both  rise  they  start  in  pur- 
suit of  each  other,  and  that  this  case  goes 
up  the  spiral  of  inflation.  Inflation  defeats 
both  the  rise  In  food  prices  and  the  rise  In 
wages,  and  any  struggle  at  this  time  between 
one  section  of  the  community  to  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  another  section  threatens  to 
bring  down  the  community  and  all  Its  sec- 
tions. The  country  knows  this.  It  Is  against 
Inflation. 

But  now  another  lesson  has  to  be  learned. 
If  prices  and  wages  are  to  be  held  In  leash, 
they  must  be  controlled.  Wages  can  be  con- 
trolled more  easily  than  prices,  because  they 
can  be  controlled  through  collective  consent. 
But  the  collective  consent  will  not  come 
easily  unless  the  control  of  prices  is  genuine. 
And  the  new  lesson  to  be  learned  Is  that 
prices  cannot  be  controlled  simply  by  a  de- 


cree fixing  prices  In  retail  stores.  Prices  do 
not  rise  because  men  are  tvil.  Retail  prices, 
as  a  rule,  rise  because  demand  exceeds  supply. 
In  this  war.  food  prices  would  be  bound  to 
rise  so  long  as  there  is  less  food  than  the 
public  or  the  Gmernment  wish  to  buy. 

So  the  control  of  food  prices  is  a  problem, 
first  of  all,  of  obtaining  all  the  production 
possible.  Since  food  prices  cannot  rise  with- 
out being  followed  by  a  rise  in  wages,  some 
other  provision  must  be  made  for  stimulat- 
ing food  production,  even  though  the  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  sold  at  fixed  retail  prices.  If 
production  is  not  stimulated,  the  kinds  of 
food  needed  will  not  be  produced  in  the 
maximum  quantity.  So  far  the  spokesmen 
of  the  agricultural  Interests  in  and  out  of 
Congress  have  demanded  that  the  one  stim- 
ulus to  production  should  be  that  of  higher 
prices.  That  was  sound  capitalism  so  long 
as  there  was  a  free  market  But  now  we  have 
no  free  market,  we  cannot  operate  In  the 
habitual  capitalist  way.  If  food  prices  rise, 
wages  will  rise,  and  we  shall  be  threatened 
with  inflation.  So  there  must  be  some  other 
stimulus  to  production.  Those  farmers  who 
are  not  able  to  produce  at  capacity  must  be 
helped  financially  to  do  so.  Manv  small 
farmers  need  the  help  of  credit.  Whether 
this  is  oflered  through  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  or  some  other  agency  is  be- 
side the  point.  The  point  Is  that  the  tech- 
nique of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
will  have  to  be  used  if  the  farmers  who  can- 
not produce  now,  because  they  need  credit 
to  buy  machinery  and  tools  and  equipment 
and  seeds,  are  made  capable  of  producing. 

Then  there  Is  another  technique  which  is 
Just  as  vitally  necessary  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction. That  is  subsidies.  A  subsidy  is  an 
addition  to  a  price,  paid  by  the  Government, 
and  ultimately  borne  by  the  taxpayer.  The 
consumer  does  not  pay  it  as  a  consumer. 
As  a  consumer  he  continues  to  buy  at  the 
fixed  price.  But  later  on  he  pays  for  it.  as 
taxes  are  paid  in  a  democracy,  according  to 
his  ability  to  pay.  This  saves  the  price  level, 
and  hence  the  wage  level.  And  it  helps  to 
increase  the  kind  of  production  needed. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  way  the  British 
deal  with  the  problem  of  prices.  They  are 
net  fixing  ceilings  on  everything  the  way  we 
are  doing  it,  but  their  aim  Is  the  same.  They 
may  realize  that  the  price  of  this  or  that  food 
may  have  to  go  up  to  obtain  the  production 
needed.  If  so,  they  bring  down  the  cost  of 
living  in  some  other  way,  say  by  subsidizing 
the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  cloth- 
ing, and  bringing  down  the  price  of  clothing. 
They  pick  and  choose  which  prices  shall  be 
allowed  to  rise  and  which  made  to  fall.  But 
they  have  the  same  purpose,  of  keeping  the 
level  of  the  cost  of  living  steady.  But  with- 
out subsidies,  the  British  could  not  manipu- 
late prices.  And  m  this  country,  where  we 
are  committed  to  price  ceilings,  we  cannot 
function  without  subsidies  either.  So  far 
Congress  has  steadfastly  refused  to  vote  sub- 
fidlcs  in  the  sums  needed.  Congress  so  far 
Is  acting  as  though  there  were  a  free  market 
when  there  Is  none.  And  if  this  philosophy 
were  to  prevail  we  should  not  be  able  to 
escape  the  threat  of  Inflation. 

To  bring  this  back  to  the  miners,  you  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  Eankhead 
and  Pace  bills  were  kept  from  becom.ing  laws 
because  they  would  have  Increased  food 
prices,  and  that  would  have  Justified  a  de- 
mand for  the  Increase  of  wage  rates  by  the 
miners.  The  two  segments  of  the  problem, 
prices  and  wages,  were  dealt  with  one  at  a 
time.  The  Bankhead  and  Pace  bills  were 
sidetracked  so  that  a  rise  in  wage  rates  would 
not  t>e  inevitable  in  the  mine  fields.  For  if 
miners  had  been  granted  higher  rates,  then 
Other  workers  would  be  entitled  to  higher 
rates  too.  Now  the  other  segment  of  that 
conflict— the  wage  segment — Is  awaiting  set- 
tlement. There  is  a  little  confusion  at  this 
point,  because  the  miners  are  to  liave  a  6-day 
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week,  and  will  get  overtime  for  the  sixth  day. 
That  overtime  for  the  same  amount  of  work 
on  one  day  la  inttatlonary.  But  In  the  main, 
the  Issue  Is  not  over  the  amount  the  miners 
get.  but  the  rate  they  get  For  rates  of  wac.es 
In  one  Industry  affect  ratee  tn  other  Indus- 
tries. 

The  administration  now  ha«  promised  to 
reduce  certain  pr  cos  and  to  hold  all  other 
prices.  And  workers  arf  now  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  Government  can  fulfill  that 
promise.  If  It  can  they  are  committed  net 
to  press  for  an  Increase  in  wage  rates  But 
the  admini.stratUm  cannot  keep  the  promi.'-e 
simply  by  flxint;  ret.-.ll  prices  It  can  only  do 
It  If  at  tlie  same  time  that  It  holds  retail 
prices  it  increaws  production,  flrf^t  by  a.din'^ 
farmers  with  needed  credit,  and  then  by  the 
wise  use  of  subsidies.  But  the  administra- 
tion Is  not  able  to  do  either  without  the 
collaboration  of  ConRrcse  ConRress  so  far 
refuses  to  grant  either  kind  of  power.  It 
withholds  subsidies,  and  H  rejects  plans  to 
advance  credits  to  small  farmers  It  Insists 
on  living  as  though  a  price  economy  were 
still  pofsible 

In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  prevent 
inflation  without  the  action  it  takes  to  pre- 
vent It  in  the  present  kind  of  economy.  The 
Office  of  Price  Administration  can  shout  at 
prices  until  It  is  hoarFC  The  Department 
of  Justice  can  send  black  marketers  to  prison 
But  that  will  not  pr(xluce  the  quantity  of 
food  we  need,  nor  will  It  stimulate  this  and 
that  special  kind  of  food  production.  If  a 
price  economy  Is  gone,  control  alone  can 
take  Its  place.  It  can  be  police  control, 
which  doesn't  prcw  much  food  or  It  can 
be  economic  control,  which  do«».  The  only 
control  that  will  avert  inflation  is  economic 
control.  And  that  the  Oovernment  cannot 
exercise  without  the  authority  of  Congrew. 
If  Corgrefis  continues  to  deny  the  authority, 
then  Incentives  cannot  h«»  orTered  to  obtain 
the  required  results  It  is  true  that  we  have 
had  to  forego  some  of  the  techniques  of 
capitaUsm  because  of  the  \.ar  But  it  is  all 
the  more  true  that  we  do  and  must  retain 
the  technique  of  an  Incentive  economy. 
And  If  that  Is  not  all  there  Is  to  the  capl- 
tall.st  system  It  Is  v.liat  matters  most  to  a 
society  whose  citizens  want  to  be  free. 


Opposes  the  Return  of  the  Japanese  to 
the  Pacific  Coast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  a 
very  prominent  businessman  in  Califor- 
nia who  ha.s  been  a.s.sociated  in  a  busi- 
ness way  with  the  Japanese  for  many 
years.  I  think  he  has  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  their  thinking  and  actions  than 
any  of  the  theorists  handling  this  prob- 
lem: 

TORLETS, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif..  May  10.  1943. 

Hon.   NORRIS  POTTLSON. 

Old  House  Office  B-.tilding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dz.\s  Mr  Poulson:  I  notice  that  3rou  are 
taking  an  actlv-  part  In  opposing  the  re- 
turn of  the  Japanese  to  the  Pacific  coast  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  I  want  to  concur 
with  you  in  ycur  fight  and  also  to  point  out 


Fourth  Presidential  Term 


a  few  reasons  why  this  Is  very  Important  to 
us  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  In  deal- 
ing with  the  Japanese  for  the  past  20  years 
in  my  business;  I  have  done  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  business  with  them.  I  think 
I  am  well  qualified  to  pass  on  their  general  j 
mentality— in  fact,  far  letter  than  many  of  j 
these  so-called  Intellectuals  who  are  with  the  j 
War  Relocalicm  Board,  when  they  suggest  i 
they  have  a  method  of  determining  wbelher 
a  Japanese  Is  loyal  or  disloyal.  I 

In  all  of  my  business  dealings,  I  have  ' 
found  the  Japanese  not  only  shrewd  and  cun- 
ning as  many  other  tradesmen,  but  you  never 
know  what  is  going  on  in  their  minds.  So 
many  times  they  say  one  thinn  and  do  the 
other  Their  pleasimt  and  smiling  manners 
are  merely  a  smoke  screen 

I  believe  there  are  loyal  Japanese,  and  like 
all  Americans.  I  feel  they  should  be  treated 
as  loyal  Americiins.  but  I  certainly  question 
the  ability  of  anyoiic  to  determine  who  i.i 
loyal  and  wno  Is  disloyal  Being  born  In 
America  Is  not  the  test  Therefore.  I  think 
it  advisable  not  to  return  these  Japanese  to 
tlie  Pacllic  coast  for  the  duration.  After 
the  war  is  another  problem,  which  I  will  nut 
discuss  at  this  time 

I  think  you  and  the  otlier  Representatives 
from  California,  who  are  taking  this  stand, 
are  really  performing  a  worth-while  service 
for  your  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J      M.    TORUY. 

Preaxdent. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thiirsdaii.  Mau  13  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  22>,  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  iiave  printed  in 
the  Record  an  8-minute  addre.ss  delivered 
by  Hon.  Matthew  M.  Neely,  Governor  of 
West  Virpinia,  on  tlie  29th  of  April,  in 
support  of  the  aCfirmative  of  the  question 
Shotild  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Have  a  Fourth  Term? 

The  debate  was  sponsored  by  America's 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  and  was  broad- 
cast over  the  Blue  Network  from  my 
home  town  of  Pittsburgh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Moderator,  ladies  and  gentleman  of 
Americas  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  please 
do  not  consider  It  an  unpardonable  sin  for 
me  to  observe  that  in  this  fa.shlonable 
Schenlcy  section  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa  — 
whioh.  Judt^ing  from  the  audience,  has  been 
favored  wuh  "all  that  wealth  and  all  that 
beauty  ever  gave" — entnuslasm  for  a  fourth 
term  for  President  Roosevelt  is  presumably 
just  as  near  fever  heat  as  the  demand  In  the 
heart  of  Texas  Is  for  a  second  term  for  for- 
mer President  Hoover. 

But  since  the  State  of  Virginia,  of  which 
mine  was  formerly  a  part,  once  caused  her 
Illustrious  son  George  Washington  and  his 
soldiers  to  come  here  and  save  your  ancestors 
from  the  tomahawks,  the  scalping  knives 
and  the  fagots  of  the  Indian  warriors,  who 
were  then  as  numerous  m  the  trees  In  your 


primeval  forests,  entire  fairness  from  the 
audience  to  a  West  Virginian  Is  assured,  re- 
gardless of  the  devotion  of  the  congregation 
to  Republican  principles,  or  Us  lack  of  love 
for  a  Democratic  President. 

With  this  sincere  compliment  to  your 
worldly  wealth,  your  beautiful  women,  and 
your  praiseworthy  Impartiality,  we  proceed 
to  the  oral  battle  which  my  eminent  friend, 
Senator  Brldpes.  like  the  war  horse  in  the 
Book  cf  Job.  Impatiently  •"smelleth  afa-  off."' 

Except  the  worship  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  the  salvation  of  our  immortal  souls,  the 
most  momentous  of  our  Indispc-n.^abilities. 
duties,  or  dei^lres  Is  the  prompt  and  docisive 
winnina:  of  the  appalling  war  that  Is  menac- 
ing civilization,  murdering  millions  In  cold 
blood,  and  spreading  desolation  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  heart  of  China,  and 
from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Arctic 
Circle  Everything  that  tends  to  prevent 
or  hinder  this  consummation  sliould  be 
promptly  banished  Ui  Umbo  for  the  duration 
of  the  crisis 

Upon  the.,e  premises  and  the  assumption 
that  the  war  will  not  have  ended,  or  at  least 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  ci^mmemorating  its 
results  will  not  have  been  ratified  before  the 
next  general  election,  please  let  me  earnestly 
advocate  the  affirmative  of  the  question; 

"Should  the  President  of  the  United  States 
have  a  fourth  term?  ' 

For  many  reastjus — none  of  which  brevity 
of  time  will  permit  me  to  amplify — It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  in  existing  circumstances 
the  Presidency  of  Franklin  Ruoeevelt  Is  as 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  America  and 
the  freedom  of  the  world  as  a  fire  department 
i.s  to  a  city  that  la  wrapped  In  the  llamea 
of  Its  own  con)bu.stion  and  shrouded  with  the 
smoke  of  Its  own  conflagration 

Agreeable  with  the  suggestion  of  the  man- 
agement, the  question  will  be  debated  under 
four  interrogatories. 

First,  "Would  a  cbang  In  Presidents  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  the  succeshXul  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  the  formulation  of  a  Just  and 
eniuring  peace?" 

Emphaliciilly  "y  s."  Because  It  would  nec- 
essarily result  in  changes  in  the  plans  which 
the  President  and  the  strategists  of  our 
allies  have  spent  years  in  preparing— plans  by 
virtue  of  which  democracy  is  winning  the 
war  on  every  front. 

Ad  Improving  patient  who  would  substitute 
a  novice  for  the  skilled  physician  who  was 
saving  his  life  would  be  considered  the  per- 
sonification of  fully.  In  this  case  the  hfe  ol 
only  one  would  be  endangered.  The  substi- 
tution of  any  other  for  the  President  during 
the  war  wuuld  endanger  the  life  cf  the  Na- 
tion end  the  liberty  of  mankind,  because  no 
one  else  possesses  the  President's  mastery  of 
the  details  of  this  stupendous  stiuggle,  his 
ability  to  coordinate  Allied  cflorts.  or  his 
qualifications  to  help  establish  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

The  disaster  of  a  change  of  political  policy 
In  time  of  war  was  suffered  when  Presidrnt 
Wilson  lost  the  Congress  in  1918.  and  de- 
mocracy later  lost  the  treaty  of  peace.  Large- 
ly because  of  these  results,  atrocious  aggres- 
sors are  once  more  drenching  the  world  with 
blood. 

As  dispensing  with  Hitler's  leadership 
would  certainly  demoralize  the  Axis  minions 
and  ha'^ien  their  destruction,  so  dispensing 
With  the  President's  leadership  would  de- 
moralize the  Allied  forces  and  furnish  our 
enemies  more  aid  than  a  hundred  legions  of 
soldiers  cculd  supply   them. 

Second.  "Would  a  fourth  term  create  na- 
tional disunity  and  constitute  a  danger  to 
our  two-party  system?" 

No.  During  the  first  2  years  of  the  Presi- 
dent's vigorously  opp<:8ed  third  term  the 
Republican  Party,  according  to  last  year's 
election  returns,  increased  Its  membership 
as  It  never  Increased  It  In  any  similar  period 
before. 
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By  deduction  from  this — the  only  relevant, 
factual  premise — a  fourth  term  for  the 
Pre.sident  would  prosper  the  minority's  cause 
and  encourage  Its  hope  that  the  White  House 
will  again  be  occupied  by  a  Republican  in 
some  very  sweet  though  distant  by  and  by. 

Third.  "Wculd  a  fourth  term  load  the 
public  pay  rolls  with  administration  favor- 
ites?" 

No.  Obviously,  the  danger  of  pay-roll 
leading  Is  not  peculiar  to  a  fourth  term. 
During  every  term,  administration  favorites 
are  placed  upon  the  pay  roll.  Every  future 
Pre-sident.  regardless  of  the  number  of  his 
terms,  will  doubtless  appoint  to  the  service 
of  which  he  Is  the  chief  the  favorites  of  his 
p.:rty  who  are  In  sympathy  with  Its  policies. 
Otherwise,  It  would  be  as  Imjjosslble  to 
achieve  concord  of  purpose  or  concert  of  ac- 
tion in  governmental  affairs  as  it  would  be 
"to  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  In  his  season  or 
guide  Arcturus   with   his  sons." 

The  Congress  may  be  trusted  to  restrain 
the  loading  of  the  Federal  pay  rolls  by  re- 
fusing appropriations  with  which  to  pay 
the   salaries  of   unnecessary   appointees. 

Fourth.  Would  a  fourth  term  lead  to  dic- 
tatorship? 

Emphatically  no.  Throughout  the  last 
Presidential  campaign  it  was  cried  aloud 
from  countless  political  hou.setcps  and  pro- 
claimed by  Innumerable  hostile  newspapers 
that  a  dictatorship  would  be  the  result  of 
the  President's  election  for  a  third  term. 
History  demonstrates  that  all  the  prophets 
Of  this  dire  evil  were  as  wrong  as  Ahab  and 
as  false  as  Ananias.  American  honesty  will 
never  doubt,  and  political  decency  will  never 
deny  that  Franklin  Roosevelt's  life  proves 
that  a  dictatorship  Is  as  abhorrent  to  him 
as  It  was  to  Washington.  Jefferson.  Lincoln, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  they  were 
mendaciously  charged  with  promoting  It  or 
desiring  it. 

These  patriotic  former  Presidents  made 
dictatorship  Impossible  In  their  days.  Just 
as  another  patriotic  President  is  making  it 
lmf>o5slble  In  ours. 

Dictatorships  are  the  progeny  of  govern- 
mental oppression,  political  Indifference,  or 
economic  collapse.  These  will  not  plague 
this  Nation  as  long  as  the  wise,  humanitarian 
Roosevelt  policies  prevail  and  the  favor- 
hunting,  privilege-seeking  forces  of  greed  and 
reaction  are  prevented  from  making  or  ad- 
ministering   the   laws  of   the   land. 

After  long  debate  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution refused  to  limit  the  length  of  Presi- 
dential service  or  the  number  of  Presidential 
terms.  Jefferson,  though  opposed  to  a  third 
term,  expressed  his  Inclination  to  accept  It. 
If  necessary  to  prevent  a  monarchist's  elec- 
tion. Washington's  refusal  of  a  third  term 
was  prompted  largely  by  his  decline  In  health, 
weariness  of  ofDclals  burdens,  and  desire  for 
rest.     He  wrote  to  Lafayette: 

"I  can  see  no  propriety  in  precluding  our- 
selves from  the  service  of  any  man.  who.  on 
some  great  emergency,  should  be  deemed, 
universally,  most  capable  of  serving  the  pub- 
lic " 

Jefferson  said: 

"The  only  question  concerning  a  candidate 
shall  be:  Is  he  honest?  Is  he  capable?  Is  he 
faithful  to  the  Constitution?" 

For  10  momentous  years  the  President  has 
daily  and  hourly  demonstrated  his  possession 
of  all  the.'^e  qualifications  by  service  so  ex- 
traordinary and  satisfactory  that  It  has  won 
him  the  supreme  designation  "first  In  war. 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen," 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  numberless 
items  In  Franklin  Roosevelt's  title  deeds  to  a 
continuation  of  the  gratitude,  affection,  and 
faith  of  the  American  people: 

When  he  first  became  President,  the  Na- 
tion's house  was  on  fire:  he  put  it  cut. 

Confidence  was  lost;  he  found  it  and  in- 
ftosed  it  Into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 


Factories  were  closed;  he  opened  them. 

Industrial  workers  were  without  Jobs;  he 
supplied  them. 

Professional  men  and  women  were  without 
employment;  he  provided  It. 

Business  was  dead;   he  brought   it  to  life. 

Commerce  was  burled;  he  resurrected  it. 

Prosperity  was  banished;  he  restored  It. 

Distress  tramped  every  highway;  he  re- 
lieved It. 

Want  waited  on  every  corner;  he  satis- 
fled  It. 

Millions  were  Idle;  he  employed  them. 

Millions  were  homeless;  he  housed  them. 

Mlllicns  were  half  naked;  he  clothed  them. 

Millions  were  hungry;  he  fed  them. 

Tlie  country  was  defenseless  and  seething 
with  unrest;  revolution  was  Just  around  the 
corner.  He  has  made  the  United  States  the 
arsenal  of  democracy,  the  fortress  of  liberty, 
the  haven  of  happiness,  and  the  home  cf 
content. 

In  19  centuries  no  other  born  of  woman 
has  ever  rendered  as  much  service  to  the 
hosts  of  toll,  underprivilege,  affliction,  and 
distress  as  he  has  rendered  them  during  the 
last  10  years. 

Regardless  of  his  wishes,  he  will  he  drafted 
for  a  fourth  term.  His  retirement  before 
the  war  Is  won  would  Increase  the  peril  of 
10.000,000  American  boys  in  uniform — in- 
cluding yours  and  mine;  It  might  mean 
vacant  chairs  In  10.000.000  American  homes; 
It  might  hang  crepe  on  10.000,000  American 
doors. 

The  continuation  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  as 
President  until  after  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  the  achievement  of  peace  for  the  world 

Is  now  fervently  desired  and  soon  will  be 
imperatively  demanded  by  all  the  eager, 
militant,  progressive  millions  who  love  him 
and  follow  him.  and  cherish  him  as  the 
shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land 
that  will  surely  shelter  them  in  time  of  stress 
and  storm. 

With  unfaltering  fidelity,  unlimited  hope, 
and  triumphant  faith,  we  nominate  Franklin 
Roosevelt  for  Presldent- 

"Till  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer, 
And  the  battle  flags  are  furled; 
In  the   parliament  of  man. 
The  federation  of  the  world." 
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HON.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  13  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  editorials 
dealing  with  the  renewal  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act.  One  of  the 
editorials  was  published  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and 
I  wish  to  quote  a  few  words  from  it,  as 
follows: 

The  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Hull,  veteran  of 
many  a  weary  hour  of  political  logrolling  un- 
der the  old  scheme,  has  the  merit  of  having 
worked. 

The  other  editorial  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May  13, 
and  also  deals  with  a  renewal  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements,  as  advocated 


by  Mr.  Hull,  our  illustrious  Secretary  of 
State. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Saturday   E^•enlng  Post] 

KEEP    THE   TARIIT    AWAT    FROM    THE    LOGROLLERS 

The  debate  In  Congress  over  the  renewal 
Of  the  President's  power  to  make  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  other  countries  may 
seem,  at  first  glance,  academic.  Lend-lease 
operations,  plus  the  shipping  and  air-trans- 
port crisis,  plus  priorities  on  domestic  pro- 
duction, plus  wartime  export-import  con- 
trols, have  reduced  the  flow  of  normal 
foreign  commerce  to  a  mere  trickle  over 
tightly  closed  sluice  gates. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  Important  to  preserve  a 
policy  and  a  technique  wtilch  have  gone  far 
toward  taking  the  tariff  out  of  politics. 
Whether  peace  brings  a  return  to  something 
like  the  status  quo  ante,  or  whether  it  Is  to 
usher  In  a  new  order,  trade  must  continue  to 
move  under  the  best  conditions  possible — 
that  is.  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  program  for  reciprocal  international 
agreements  Is  not  free  trade  or  anj'thing  like 
It.  Under  its  terms  the  authority  of  the 
executive  branch  Is  strictly  limited.  The 
basic  tariff  law  Is  still  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended  in  1934,  to  give  the 
President  the  following  powers: 

1.  He  may  lower  or  raise  rates  by  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  1930  schedules. 

2.  He  may  bind  existing  rates  against  In- 
crease. 

3.  He  may  guarantee  the  continuance  of 
the  free  listing  of  any  product.  But  he  may 
not  transfer  any  commodity  from  the  duti- 
able to  the  free  list. 

4.  He  may  suspend  concessions  to  any 
country  found  to  be  using  discriminatory 
trade  practices — quotas,  onerous  exchange 
regulations,  and  so  on — against  the  United 
States. 

Now.  let  us  look   at  what   the  President 
cannot  do.    He  cannot  change  rates  except 
under    a    trade    agree.nent.     He    cannot    act 
except    after    consulting    with    the    Depart- 
ments of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 
as  well  as  the  Tariff  Commission  and  other 
appropriate  agencies.     Finally,  all  interested 
persons  must  have  due  public  notice  of  all 
products  on  which  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment proposes  to  grant  tariff  concessions. 
Just  as  In  the  days  of  general  tariff  legis- 
lation by  Congress.  American  producers  may 
present  their  case  at  public  hearings,  the  dif- 
ference being  that  they  argue  before  perma- 
nent officials  rather  than  elected  Representa- 
tives and  Senators.    Some  critics  profess  to 
see  a  grave  danger  in  this,  but  in  practice 
complaints  have  been  very  few,  and  demon- 
stration of  actual  damage  to  American  Inter- 
ests almost  nonexistent.     The  plan  devised 
by  Mr.  Hull,  veteran  of  many  a  weary  hour 
of  political  logrolling  under  the  old  scheme. 
has  the  merit  of  having  worked.     Of  course, 
there  have  been  some  protests  by  some  groups 
of  agricultural  producers,  but  by  and  large 
they  have  not  differed  very  much  from  simi- 
lar complaints  made  by  similar  groups  before 
congressional  committees  charged  with  tariff 
making.     What   Is  lacking  from   the   trade- 
agreement  procedure  Is  the  "your  sugar  for 
my  gloves"  dickering  which  characterized  the 
conventional  system. 

In  any  case.  Congress  reUins  rupiervislon 
and  control,  since  the  law  limits  the  authority 
granted  to  a  term  of  3  years  First  passed  in 
1934  the  powers  were  extended  in  1937.  with 
useful  modlflcatlons,  and  in  1910  without 
change.  On  each  occasion  Congress  had  full 
opportunity  to  review  the  workings  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program.  The  or- 
dinary citizen,  reading  through  the  commit- 
tee reports  of  1987  and  1940.  and  following  the 
testimony  so  far  this  year,  can  find  no  real 
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evidence  of  Executive  usurpation,  and  every 
indication  that  here  Is  a  senhib'.o.  wuikable 
substitute  for  general  tariff  revisions  on  the 
old  plan. 

Almi'St  anyone  would  af,'ree  these  days  that 
the  debate  between  absolute  free  trade  and 
absolute  protection  Is  as  dead  as  mutton. 
from  any  practical  point  of  view.  Ai^  long  ago 
aa  1897  a  Republican  President.  M  Kinley. 
attempted  to  install  a  system  of  reciprocal 
trade  treaties.  His  proposal  broke  down  be- 
cause the  requirement  of  ratification  by  the 
Senate  threw  the  whole  question  back  Into 
politics.  Now  that  a  rational  method  has 
proved  Its  value  by  the  experience  of  9  years. 
It  would  seem  the  part  of  go<-d  sense  to  retain 
it — at  least  until  the  nations  see  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  their  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  still  farther. 


It  Makes  Us  Very  III 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  13, 
1943  I 

LET  RrrtrBLICANS  REMEMBEK 

Before  Republican."!  In  the  Rouse  try  to 
wreck  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  program  as  a 
partisan   Issue,  let  them  remember  that — 

The  last  Grand  Old  Party  tariff  monstrosity 
started  an  International  economic  war  of 
trade  barriers,  precipitated  the  wc.se  depres- 
sion in  American  history,  and  defeated  the 
Republican  Party 

President  McKlnley  Grand  Old  Party  taiiff 
mentor  and  convert  to  icclproclty.  provt-d 
how  impcsslhle  It  Is  for  a  President  to  make 
effective  trade  af^n-emei.ts  when  a  loijroU  ng 
congressional  lobby  can  veto  them— as  de- 
sired by  present  Hull  opponents 

Renewal  of  the  Hull  law  is  favored  by 
many  Grand  Old  Party  leaders  outride  Con- 
grefe-.  Incliiclini?  Alf  I.e.ndon  and  Ue!;uh!!  an 
National  Chairman  Spangler.  Repubhrans 
voted  for  Its  extenslop  In  1937  and  In  19*0. 
3o  the  House  minority  effort  to  Justify  op^io- 
sltlon  as  a  matter  of  party  policy  Is  an  absurd 
affront  to  party  Intelligence 

Before  these  obstructionists  count  thrlr 
unhatched  chickens  for  a  1944  Republican 
election  victory,  they  should  ponder  the 
overwhelming  p<ipular  demand  for  renewal  of 
the  Trade  Agreement  Law  as  voiced  by  rep- 
resentatives of— 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congrees  of  industrial  OnTanizations, 

TTie  National  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  National  Forel'^n  Trade  Council,  the 
United  StaU-s  Chamtjer  of  Commerce. 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  other  women's  organlrntlons. 

And  nearly  90  percent  of  the  press  of  the 
country 

Rarely  has  any  ec<  nomic  measure  ever  re- 
ceived such  support,  cutting  across  all  party 
and  class  and  group  lines  But  that  Is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  lamentable  rerori 
of  tariff  lepl.slatlon  before  this  reform.  The 
country  learned  Its  lesson  when  It  paid  for 
the  Hawley-Smoot  folly — the  voters  have  no 
desire  to  repeat  that 

Nor  win  the  people  be  fooled  by  the  pro- 
posed Republican  amendments  to  cmaf^cu- 
late  the  Hull  law.  Politicians  who  think 
otherwise  are  outsmarting  themselves. 


or 

HON.  NORRIS  POUL50N 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 
Mr.  POUUSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimoiis  consent.  I  Insert  In  the  Rkc- 
OKO   an  editorial  taken   from   the  La« 


Vecas  Evening  Review-Journal,  which 
contains  some  very  pertinent  remarks 
concerning  the  release  of  Japanese  from 
the  relocation  centers.  We,  Represen- 
tatives from  the  Pacific  coast,  are  qu.te 
alarmed  at  the  apparent  softeninR  atti- 
tude of  our  War  D?partment.  Cer- 
tainly, there  has  been  no  evidence  to 
con\ince  us  that  Japan  is  not  a  danger- 
ous enemy.  When  90  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast  realize  this, 
surely  those  in  high  authority  in  the  War 
Department  should  take  copnizance  of 
that  fact.  These  Japanese  have  been 
living  among  us  for  many  years.  We 
know  of  their  ability  and  likewi.se  the 
potential  danger  of  allowing  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  foUow- 
ini;  editorial  certainly  brinu'.s  out  the 
leniency  of  the  War  Department: 

IT    MAKES    us    VESY    ILL 

Yesterday  afternoon,  two  carloads  of  Jap- 
anc  e  pas.sed  throuph  Las  Vegas  on  the  Union 
Pac;Qc  railroad  headed  eajst. 

There  were  no  guards  of  any  kind  ac- 
companying the  group-  no  one  appearing;  to 
be  at  all  re.'^ponsible  for  their  continuance 
to  their  destination. 

But  to  be  sure  they  enjoyed  the  trip  and 
knew  where  they  were  at  all  times;  they  were 
provided  with  maps  not  the  ordinary  maps 
ust'd  in  school  to  teach  yount?  America  the 
country's  geography,  nor  the  maps  used  by 
railroj'd  ccmpantcs  In  timetables  to  shew  the 
var.ous  stations  en  route  and  time  of  arrival 
and  departure. 

These  maps  were  sufierdeluxe.  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  Japanese  travelers.  Marked 
on  e\ery  map  In  colored  Ink  so  it  couldn't 
possibly  be  missed  or  mistaken  was  every 
military,  naval,  and  air  force  reservation  In 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  purpo.se  was  undoubtedlv  to 
show  the  Japs  the  places  they're  supposed  to 
stay  away  from.  But  they  coiUd  be  used 
for  other  purposes  as  well.  There's  no  way 
to  be  sure  they  wont  be  so  used. 

And  Its  also  probable  that  if  the  Japs 
wanted  to  compile  such  maps  they  could  do 
so  on  their  own.     Nobody  would  stop  them. 

But  why  on  earth  should  the  Government 
of  the  United  Slates  hand  over  unlimited 
numbers  to  known  Japanese  and  place  them 
on  their  honor  to  stay  away  from  the  mili- 
tary reservations  marked  thereon? 

Since  wh  n  did  a  Jap  have  any  honor"? 
Haven't  we  learned  yet  there  is  no  such  th.nq; 
a.s  an  honorable  Jap'  Ju.st  how  much  more 
must  we  find  out  before  we  understand  that? 

Nothing  quite  so  amazinR  has  come  our 
way  in  all  our  blg-brothrr  dealim^s  with  the 
Japanese  since   the  outbreak  of   t!ie   war 

We  were  thorcu«hly  disgusted  to  learn  the 
other  day  that  there's  no  rationing  in  the 
J.'.panese  relocation  campt^  that  they  re  fully 
slocked  with  all  the  food  Americans  nre 
going  without  on  the  theory  we  can  t  teed 
our  armed  forces  and  our  allies  without  mr.k- 
Ing  sacrlflces  ourselves.  But  we  can  feed 
our  Ji'p  lnternee«i  all  they  want 

And  w»"  were  shocked  to  learn  from  repu- 
table Moapa  Valley  residents  that  there's 
no  prctrn.sc  of  9ui)ervibion  over  the  Japs 
Impcrtod  there  to  work  on  the  farms  Tliey 
have  the  run  of  the  valley  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  and  are  quite  often  foui.d 
snooping  around  In  the  wee  small  htixrs 
of  the  morning,  for  what  purp<i^  they  only 
know 

And  we  were  astounded  to  learn  that  a 
Japanese  language  newspaper  published  in 
Su't  Lake  City  virtually  spit  In  the  face  of 
the  American  people  with  a  tirade  agalii.st 
General  Charles  L.  DeWltt,  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  west  coast  area  t>ecau.se  of  his 
stand  against  allowing  the  Japs  to  return  to 


California.  And  this  newspaper  Is  being 
circulated  In  all  the  Japanese  relocation 
camps  In  the  Intermoxmtaln  country 

What  In  the  world  are  we  afraid  of?  Has 
Tokyo  pot  us  bluffed  t>ecau.se  she  holds  Amer- 
icans prisoners  (military  and  civilian  I  as 
virtu il  hostages  and  were  afraid  to  protect 
our  own  interests  here  le.st  they  be  Uirtured 
or  put  to  death?  Would  tiiese  Anvrlcana 
want  us  to  kiss  the  shirt-tails  of  the  Japs  in 
this  contry  on  any  such  score  as  that? 

There  are  a  lot  more  Japjinese  in  this 
country  and  Hawaii — a  hundred  or  more  to 
one-than  thexe  are  Americans  In  Japan. 

These  Japs  we're  kowtowing  to  are  blood 
relation*  and  for  the  mo:  •  part  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  Japs  who  sneaked  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Haibor  while  negotiating  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  our  dlfhculties — the 
Japs  who  murdered  American  pri.soners  of 
war — who  wiped  out  the  entire  population  of 
many  Ciiiiir  e  towns  t>ecause  American  Overs 
were   aided   there  following   the   Tokyo   raid. 

And  they're  not  deserving  of  any  con.sld- 
erat'.on  at  all.  Certainly  not  to  the  silly 
extremes  were  discovering  every   day 

When,  oh  when,  will  we  get  tough — tough 
enough  t(j  show  Tokyo  we  mean  business? 
Wa&hingT'  n  t)etter,  muy  pronto,  or  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  are  very  likely  to  do  the  Job 
themselves. 


Money — The  Most  Important  Issue  in  the 
World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rTATTVE8 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  seventeenth  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money. 

In  this  in.stallment  reference  is  made 
to  the  now  famous  prophecy  of  the  noted 
Engli.'^hman,  Sir  Erne.st  S"yd.  and  the 
German  economist.  Count  Wclowski 
which  foretold  with  remarkable  accuracy 
the  disturbing  effect  of  the  demonitiza- 
tion  of  silvt-r  on  trade  and  business 
throughout  the  world. 

The  .seventeenth  In.stallment  of  Sen- 
ator Cockrell's  .«;peech  follows: 

In  proof  of  this  I  give  the  following  state- 
menifi  of  the  average  pcrcenrage  in  the  value 
of  gold  to  silver  in  the  productions  of  the 
world,  in  the  periods  of  years  Indicattd: 

Statement  of  the  production  of  gold  and  sih^r 
t'l  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  Amcruv 
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Confidence  was  lost;   he  found  it  and  in- 
fused It  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 


and  also  deals  with  a  renewal  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements,  as  advocated 


tee  reports  of  1987  ana  itwu.  ana  louowuig  n" 
testimony  lo  far  this  year,  can  find  no  real 
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statement  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica— Continued 
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The  aversRe  percentAge  for  the  whole  period 
Is  45  8  to  64  2. 

Prom  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492  to 
this  date.  4C0  vcnrs.  of  every  dollar  of  the 
world's  aggregate  product  of  both  gold  and 
silver.  458  cents  were  gold  and  64.2  cents 
were  silver. 

The  inform.itlon  available  for  estimates  ol 
the  world's  production  of  gold  and  sUver 
prior  to  1687  is  not  considered  definite  or 
reliable  by  Dr  A  Soetbeer,  of  Germany,  now 
deceased,  who  in  my  opinion  was  the  most 
impartial  and  accurate  of  etatisUcians.  and 
was  a  slnfle  Rold  standard  advocate. 

The  estimates  of  the  ratios  of  silver  to 
pold  throughout  the  world  prior  to  1687  are 
uncertain  and  unreliable,  as  little  is  known 
with  certainty  as  to  the  fineness  of  the  gold 
or  silver  In  the  coins. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint.  I  have  compiled  some  data. 

In  the  years  1801  to  1810,  Inclusive,  of 
the  world's  production  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  proportion  or  percentage  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver was  24  1  dollars  or  24  1  centra  of  gold  to 
75  9  dollars  or  cents  of  sliver.  Notwithstand- 
ing tr.ls  large  difference  In  the  product,  there 
wa*  great  stability  In  the  ratios  or  relative 
vf..ues. 

In  the  10  years.  1852-61.  Inclusive,  the 
world  produced  »1. 724.750  000  of  gold  and 
■liver,  of  which  the  gold  was  11,314.150,000, 
or  76  2  percent,  while  the  sliver  produced  was 
only  1410,600,000.  or  23  8  percent,  and  yet 
there  was  no  very  great  divergence  In  their 
ratios  or  relative  values.  The  cause  of  this 
remarkable  stability  in  ratio  or  value  was  the 
fact  that  the  mints  of  the  United  States  were 
open  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
sliver  at  16  to  1.  And  the  mints  of  Prance 
from  October  30,  1785.  were  open  to  lUte  coin- 
age at  the  ratio  of  16>4  to  1. 

There  was  a  scare  in  this  period  of  1853-«1 
to  regard  to  an  overflow,  a  deluge  of  gold 
from  California  and  Australia,  very  similar 
to  the  scare  since  that  date  in  regsu-d  f^st  to 
an  overfiow.  a  deluge,  of  both  metals,  and 
then  when  p  Id  wis  enthroned  as  the  single 
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Etendard,  as  I  have  shown — then  as  to  an 
overflow — a  deluge  of  silver— which  still  ex- 
ists in  the  vain  Imaginations  of  our  gold 
mrncmetalllst  bimetallic  friends. 

Have  these  doctrinaire  prophets,  Mr.  Rug- 
gles.  Senator  Sherman,  and  others  realized 
the  falsity  of  their  predictions  and  the  true 
facts  as  to  the  production  of  gold  and  silver? 
Please  recall  their  fairy  tales  of  the  produc- 
tion from  our  own  mines  of  from  200  to  400 
millions  annually,  so  persistently  proclaimed 
in  Europe  in  1863  to  1868,  and  then  hear  the 
truth  as  shown  by  the  records. 

In  the  10  years,  1863-71,  Inclusive,  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  entire 
world  was  only  $1,616,200,000,  an  annual  av- 
erage of  only  $161,620,000  of  both  metals. 
Think  of  It  Mr.  Ruggles  and  Mr  Sherman 
told  them  we  were  going  to  produce  from 
$200  000,000  to  $400,000,000  a  year  in  the 
United  States  alone,  and  yet  the  world  pro- 
duced In  that  time  only  an  annual  average 
of  $161,620,000  of  both  metals,  gold  and  silver. 
In  this  period  the  gold  product  alone  was 
$1,102,825,000,  or  68.24  percent  of  the  agfrre- 
gste  product  of  both  metals,  while  the  sliver 
product  was  only  $513,375,000.  or  only  31  76 
percent  of  the  aggregate  product. 

During  the  entire  period,  when  these  sages 
and  doctrinaire  statesmen  were  enthroning 
gold  and  demanding  the  slrgle  gold  standard, 
refusing  to  agree  with  the  nations  of  the  Latin 
Union  to  free  and  unlimited  bimetallic  coin- 
age, and  prHctically  driving  them  to  Join  In 
degrading,  depreciating,  and  demonetizing 
silver  and  destroying  nearly  one-half  of  tlie 
world's  money,  the  world  was  producing  68.24 
dollnrs  of  gold  to  31  76  dollars  of  silver. 

The!=e  facts  throw  an  arc  electric  light  upon 
the  unreliability  and  the  falsity  of  the  Judg- 
ment, opinions,  and  predictions  of  such  lead- 
ers. If  so  egreglously  mistaken  then,  may  not 
they  be  mistRken  now,  and  their  prt^hetic 
warnings  prove  a  deluslcn,  a  snare,  a  will-o'- 
the-wi.sp? 

Take  the  entire  perlcd.  1862-92,  Inclusive, 
31  ye-ars,  and  the  world's  product  of  gold  and 
silver  has  been  $6,284,666,000.  an  annual  av- 
erage of  only  $302,731,161. 

During  tills  period  the  gold  product  has 
been  $3,359,422,000,  or  53  46  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  both  metabs,  while  the  silver 
product  has  been  only  $2,925,144,000,  or  46.55 
percent  of  the  aggregate. 

If  every  naticm  had  had  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period  of  31  years  an  adequate  supply 
of  gold  and  sliver  for  all  monetary  purposes, 
then  this  annual  average  product  of  both 
metals,  after  deducting  the  demands  for  such 
metals  for  Industrial  purposes  and  the  loss  by 
wear  and  tear  and  abrasion,  would  have  been 
barely  stifllcient  to  maintain  the  average  per 
capita  clrctUatlon  required  by  the  increase  of 
pcpuiation  and  to  meet  the  Increasing  de- 
mands for  money  In  the  rapidly  expanding 
commerce  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  domes- 
tic and  foreign. 

What  has  been  the  product  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  United  States?  In  the  13  years, 
1862  to  1873,  inclusive,  the  aggregate  product 
of  gold  and  silver  In  the  United  States  was 
$733,000,000,  an  annual  average  product  of 
only  $61 .088,333.33  H-  Tl^e  ^old  product  was 
$546,750,000,  an  annual  average  of  $45,562,500, 
or  74.60  percent  of  the  aggregate,  while  the 
■liver  product  was  only  $186,250,000,  an  an- 
nual average  of  $15,520,833,  or  only  25.40  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate — about  one-third. 

Theae  figures,  in  Jtixtaposltlon  with  the 
deliberate,  carefully  prepared  statementa  of 
our  distinguished  representatives  and  offi- 
cials, published  by  them  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  In  1863  and  since,  should  bring 
crimson  to  their  cheeks.  I  do  not  give  them 
to  the  Senate  as  a  pattern  to  imitate,  but  as 
an  example  to  deter. 

The  largest  yield  of  gold  In  any  one  year  In 
the  United  States  was  $65,000,000  In  the  cal- 
endar year  1853.    The  largest  yields  since  1862 


were  563,500,000  in  18e«.  $53,225,000  In  1865, 
and  $51,725,000  in  1867,  while  our  annual 
average  yield  of  gold  in  the  18  yeare.  1881- 
9*,  liKluelve.  was  only  $32,733,000.  These 
facts  seem  to  me  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  depreciation  of  silver  has  not  been  caused 
by  any  execee^ve  production  relatively  to 
gold. 

The  concluslou  seems  to  me  Irresistible 
that  the  depreciation  has  been  caused  almost 
entirely  by  the  legislation  of  the  various  na- 
tions discriminating  against  sliver  and  in 
favor  of  gold,  closing  tbelr  mints  agslnst  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  making 
it  a  m^-e  commodity — merchandlee,  aixi 
keeping  their  mints  open  to  gold,  and  mak- 
ing gold.  In  bullion  as  well  as  In  coin,  money 
with  full  legal  tender,  and  thereby  appreci- 
ating and  Increasing  the  value  of  gold. 

I  cannot  forbear  at  this  point  to  prove  this 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  by  the  aolemn 
declarations  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio: 

I  quote  from  Senator  Sherman's  speech  In 
the  Senate  on  April  11,  1876.     He  said: 

•The  enormous  effect  of  this  law  in  Ger- 
many— " 

Referring  to  the  demonetization  of  silver 

there— 

"The  enormous  effect  of  this  law  in  Ger- 
many: and  as  a  consequence  the  partial  de- 
monetization of  silver  coins.  I  suppose  is  felt 
by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  buys  or 
sells  anything.  I  suppose  there  is  no  act  of 
any  parliament  that  has  so  wide-reaching 
effect  as  this  act  of  the  German  Parliament. 
The  amount  of  coin  In  the  world  Is  estimated 
by  Mr  Seyd  and  other  technical  writers  at 
$3,200,000,000  silver  and  $3,500,000,000  In  gold 
So  the  effect  of  the  act  of  Germany,  aided  no 
doubt  somewhat  by  the  large  supply  of  sliver 
by  our  mines,  has  been  to  reduce  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  whole  of  this  enormous 
sum  of  $3,200,000,000  of  sUver  fully  10  per- 
cent. The  fall  of  the  silver  trade  dollar  In 
this  country  has  been  from  103  to  91. 

"This  effect  extended  Itself  to  what  Is  called 
the  Latin  League,  who  feared  that  German 
silver  would  be  carried  rapidly  Into  Italy. 
Prance,  and  the  nations  of  the  leegue,  for 
coinage  purpoees.  and  they  interfered  at  once 
and  Stopped  the  coinage  of  silver.  It  also 
created  an  impression  in  India;  so  that, 
for  the  first  time  for  200  years,  the  cur- 
rent flow  of  silver  into  China  and  India 
was  arrested,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  how- 
ever. It  Is  one  of  the  remarkable  currents 
of  trade  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  with 
the  stiver  that  has  been  coined  in  the  world 
the  greater  part  flows  In  a  continuous  stream 
Into  these  Oriental  countries:  and  for  3  or  4 
months  a  feeling  of  alarm  was  created  there 
lest  that  which  they  cherish  as  the  measure 
of  all  their  values  should  become  valueleae 
to  them.  It  created  a  partial  panic  but  that 
panic  has  passed,  and  now  the  stream  goes 
on;  silver  flows  Into  India  and  China  nnd  ell 
the  Asiatic  countries  as  heretofore. 

That  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  A  struggle 
for  the  poEsessicn  of  gold  at  once  arrre  be- 
tween all  the  great  nations,  fcecat-se  every- 
body could  see  that  If  $3,200,000,000  of  E'lver 
coin  were  demonetized  and  $3,500,000  OCO  cf 
gold  coin  made  the  sole  standard  It  would 
enormously  add  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  the 
Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  Imperial  Baxik  of  Germany  at  once  com- 
menced grasping  for  gold  In  whatever  form. 
Therefore  what  we  have  observed  recently 
is  not  so  much  a  fall  of  silver  as  it  Is  a  rise  of 
gold,  the  Inevitable  effect  of  a  fear  of  the 
demonetization  of  silver;  and  now  the  Bank 
Of  France  has  in  Its  vaults  the  enormous 
amount  of  $300,000,000  of  gold  In  coin  and 
bullion:  the  Bank  of  England  has  $170,000.- 
000.  and  the  Imperial  Back  of  Gerniany,  has 
$125,000,000.  So  in  these  three  drposltiorles 
there  is  over  $800,000,000  of  gold,  or  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  supply  of  the  world." 


Thursaay.  May  is.  i^a 
Mr.  POULSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO   an  editorial  taken   from   the  Las 


the  American  people  with  a  tirade  agaliust 
General  Charles  L.  DeWltt,  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  west  coast  aren  because  of  hlj 
stand  agaliist  allowing  the  Japs  to  returu  to 
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Then  In  the  same  speech  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  said: 

"The  demcnetlzirg  of  silver  tends  to  add 
to  the  value  of  gold,  and  though  Us  rcl.itive 
value  changes  It  Is  more  stable  compared  to 
gold  than  anv  other  metal  or  production. 

This  was  the  Senator  from  Ohio  In  1876, 
whj  was  then  apparently  perfectly  un- 
conscicvis  of  having  himself  done  anything 
to  contribute  to  the  action  of  Germany  In 
the  change  from  a  single  silver  standard  to 
a  slni^le  gold  standard,  perfectly  unconscious 
that  anybcdy  paid  any  attention  to  his  re- 
fusal there  In  France  us  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  and  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  to  Join  Mr  Rusgles  In  agreeing 
upon  the  bimetallic  sy.stem  of  the  Latin 
Union  in  1867,  which  was  offered  to  u.s. 

A  blrds-cye  view  of  all  these  actions  will 
only  occupy  a  few  moments. 

In  1870  the  mints  of  all  Europe.  e::ccpt 
Great  Britain.  Portugal,  and  Turkey,  were 
open  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
Bllver  Into  full  lec;al-tender  money,  the  .same 
as  gold,  at  the  ratio  of  15>2  to  1,  and  the 
mints  of  the  United  States,  In  the  same  con- 
dition, at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1:  and  sliver  as 
metal  and  money  at  such  ratio  was  the  full 
equal  of  gold,  and  there  wa.s  a  tjreater  demand 
for  .silver  for  monetary  purposes  than  there 
was  a  supply. 

In  July  1870  the  Government  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  created  the  monetary  commis- 
sion. Joined  by  Denmark  in  1872,  and  the  re- 
pult  was  the  abandonment  of  their  single 
Bllver  standard  and  the  adoption  of  the  single 
gold  standard.  , 

In  1871  Germany  Instituted  her  change 
from  a  single  silver  standard  to  the  single 
gold  standard,  and  completed  the  same 
Julv  9.  1873 

The  United  St.ites.  bv  the  coinage  act  of 
February  12.  1373,  prohibited  the  coinage  of 
the  standard  silver  dollar  and  established  the 
Blnele  gold  standard 

On  January  30.  1874.  the  nations  of  the 
"Latin  Union  by  a  supplementary  treaty  de- 
nied free  coinage  of  silver  to  Individuals, 
limited  their  coinage  and  finally,  in  1877, 
Bu.spended  further  coinage  of  full  legal- 
tender  silver. 

In  1375-76  the  Netherlands  changed  from 
the  single  silver  standard  to  a  single  gold 
standard  and  stopped  the  free  coinage  of 
Silver. 

In  1876  Russia  suspended  the  free  coinage 
of  ."liver. 

Look  at  the«;e  unprecedented  changes. 
What  Is  the  Inevitable  result?  An  lmmen.se 
mass,  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  c  lined 
Silver  money  made  a  mere  me'al  commodity, 
like  iron,  and  thrown  upon  the  markets  for 
Bale  as  such 

This  ma.ss  of  demonetized  silver  coins  made 
an  abnormal  addition  to  the  current  produc- 
tion of  silver,  created  for  the  time  grave  ap- 
prehensions as  to  Us  future  use  as  money, 
and  destroyed  largely  the  demand  for  Its 
monetary  use.  and  at  the  same  time  created 
an  abnormal  and  unprecedented  domand  for 
an  amount  of  gold  to  s-ipply  Its  place  for 
money  far  beyond  the  sufficiency  of  the  ex- 
isting stock  of  gold  then  in  the  world  and 
the  current  production  to  supply  It. 

Tiie  natural  and  Inevitable  result  followed: 
The  depreci.Ti^n  of  silver  mea.sured  by  gold 
as  money,  ard  a  rapid  Increa.se  or  apprecia- 
tion In  the  value  of  gold  not  only  as  compared 
with  silver,  but  ais-o  as  compared  with  the 
Staple  products  of  the  world,  prcduccd  by 
the  sweat  and  toll  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people. 

Not  only  did  these  great  evils  result,  but 
the  stable  foundations  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  world  were  grleviously  shaken  by 
destruction,  rtithlef-^ly  made,  of  one  of  the 
two  foundations  and  pillars  upon  which  th?y 
restid. 


Gold  monometalltsts.  tn  their  Idolatrous 
devotion  to  and  worship  of  the  golden  calf, 
v.-ere  blind  to  the  Inevitable  conscqucncor.. 
They  feared  no  danger,  no  calamity,  no  evil, 
no  Im.pcvorlshment,  no  flnanciiil  disturb- 
ances. 

The  trt'.e  friends  of  silver  nnd  geld,  the 
true  blmetalllsts,  alone  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences and  predicted  them  In  unmistakable 
terms. 

To  prove  thi.s  beyond  cavil,  I  read  the 
prophecies  of  Mes.srs.  Seyd  and  VVolowskl, 
republished  in  the  United  States  in  1880  by 
Henry  Carey  Balrd  &  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  in  a 
small  voluiiie  entitled  "The  Gold  Standard: 
its  Cau.se.s.  Its  Effects,  and  its  Future."  from 
the  German  of  Baron  William  von  Kardorf- 
Wabnltz.  who  served  more  than  10  years  In 
the  German  Reichstag 

This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  predic- 
tions in  regard  to  financial  matters  which  has 
ever  been  made  In  the  world.  It  has  been 
literally  fultllled,  and  is  being  fulfilled  today: 
••Ccunt  Wolowbkl  and  Mr.  Seyd  published 
the  following  theses  In  1868.  the  year  in  which 
the  agitation  for  the  introduction  of  the  gold 
standard   began    in   Paris." 

This  was  in  1868,  the  very  year  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  introduced  the  bill  In  the 
United  States  Senate  and  made  his  famous 
report  in  favor  of  demonetizing  silver  and 
establishing  the  single  gold  standard  in  the 
United  States.     They  say: 

"Tlie  demonetization  of  silver,  they  pre- 
dicted, by  any  great  civilized  nation,  must 
prvduce  the  following  re.sults: 

"1.  Tlic  international  trade  of  the  world  will 
Instantly  show  signs  of  decline,  to  the  special 
injury  of  countries  having  thj  largest  inter- 
national trade. 

"2.  The  spirit  of  public  enterprise,  In  rail- 
roads and  other  u.sclul  undertakings,  will  be 
immediately  checked,  and  consequently  the 
general  progre.'^s  of  clvilizatUin  will  suffer. 

"3.  The  decline  In  prices  will  compel  coun- 
tries Interr.atlonally  indebted  to  depart  more 
and  more  from  the  principles  of  free  trade 
toward  a  policy  of  protection. 

•■4.  The  nations  of  the  world  will  be  divided 
into  two  groups — the  one  trading  in  gold,  the 
Other  in  silver— and  this  condition  will  ren- 
der commerce  between  them  unsafe  and 
precarious. 

"5.  Throughout  the  world  a  decline  in 
prices  will  follow.  Injurious  alike  to  owners 
of  real  property  and  the  laboring  classes,  and 
advant:igeous  only — and  unjustly  so — to  the 
holders  of  State  bonds  and  similar  securities. 
"6  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  In  this 
period  of  general  depression  will  be  that 
people  will  lock  for  Its  causes  In  all  po.ssible 
dinctions.  Tlie  advocates  of  the  gold  .stand- 
ard will  offer  all  possible  groundless  and  fan- 
tastic excuses  or  reasons  of  a  secondary  na- 
ture only,  and  the  real  cause,  the  demoneti- 
zation of  silver,  will  be  overlooked  until  the 
pcrsplcuitv  of  the  phenomena  and  dire  neces- 
sity shall  force  thinking  men  to  point  it  out  " 
That  Is  a  remarkable  and  wonderful 
prophecy,  and  It  has  been  carried  out. 

I  now  quote  from  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  of 
England,  in  the  same  volume.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  as  I  shall  quote  hereafter, 
stated  that  nobody  could  anticipate  such  a 
thing.  I  want  to  show  lliat  there  were  some 
Statesmen  who  did,  even  if  he  did  not  ap- 
prehend anything: 

"The  views  of  Messrs  Sryd  and  Wolowckl 
were  al.so  held  by  the  distinguished  states- 
man who  Is  now  the  head  of  the  British 
Cabinet.  Lord  Beacorjfleld,  who.  in  1873, 
foresaw  the  coming  and  the  obstlnancy  of 
the  recent  great  coiiimercial  cil.sis.  and  In  his 
above-cited  speech  said: 

'•  "I  attribute  the  great  monetary  disturb- 
ance that  has  occurred,  and  is  now  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  acting  very  Injurkmsly  to  trade — 
I  attribute  it  to  the  great  changes  which  the 


governments  In  Europe  are  making  with  ref- 
erence to  their  standards  of  value." 

"And  again : 

"•It  is  quite  evident  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves for  great  convulsions  in  the  money 
market,  not  occasioned  by  speculation  or  any 
old  cause,  as  has  been  alleged,  but  by  a  new 
cause  with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted, and  the  consequences  of  which  are 
very  embarrassing  ' 

"And  finally; 

"  "Convulsions  must  come,  and  no  one  will 
be  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
monetary  derangement  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lives  if  he  omits  from  his  consideration 
the  important  subject  to  which  I  have  called 
your  attention."  " 


I   Ideals  and  Purposes  of  the  Southeastern 
States  PrisoD  Association 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  13  (Icgislatiic  day  of 
Wednesday,  May  12),  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addicss 
on  Idcal.s  and  Purposes  of  the  South- 
eastern State  Prison  Association,  de- 
livered by  Thomas  P.  Gore,  warden  of 
the  penitentiary  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. 

There  bein:^  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Southeastern  States  Prison  Association 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
improve  prison  conditions  and  institute  real- 
istic prison  reforms  In  the  pri.sons  of  the 
Southeastern  States.  The  association  Is  com- 
posed of  prison  officials  and  other  lntere.sted 
parties  from  Alabama,  Florida,  Arkansas. 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi.  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  idea  of  forming  an  association  of  prison 
officials  and  others  Interested  In  Improve- 
ments and  reforms  in  the  operations  of 
prisons  In  the  Southeastern  States  wrj  first 
discussed  by  a  group  of  Alabama  and  Tennes- 
f-ee  officials  in  1940.  At  this  time  Is  was 
decided  that  a  movement  .sliould  be  started 
immediately  with  this  general  thought  in 
mind  Prison  officials  and  other  Interested 
persons  in  the  Southeastern  States  were  con- 
tacted and  there  was  general  interest  in  thla 
movement.  Following  this  a  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  asso- 
ciation. ai:d  a  large  number  of  officials  from 
these  States  responded.  The  organization 
meeting  was  Ueld  in  Nashville.  Tenn.,  in 
April  of  1941. 

The  objectives  and  Ideals  of  the  organl;:a- 
tion  as  sot  forth  in  the  constitution  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Improve  State  and  local  prison  condi- 
tions. Including  housing,  labor,  hospital 
facilities,  medical  services,  discipline  and 
food. 

2  Setting  up  a  receiving  and  classification 
bureau  with  competent   personnel 

3  Further  segregation  of  prisoners  In 
State  and  local   institutions. 
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4.  Competent  psychiatrical  and  social  aerr- 
Ice  for  each  State  prison. 

8.  A  full-time  chaplain  and  program  of  re- 
ligious and  peisonal  service  for  each  State 
prison. 

6.  Improvement  of  prison  educational  pro- 
gram with  particular  emphasis  en  trade  and 
vocational  training. 

7  Higher  qualifications  for  prison  guards 
and  ether  officials  In  both  State  and  local 
institutions 

8  Adequate  salaries  and  compensation  for 
Iniuries.  tenure,  and  retirement  for  prison 
guards  and  other  prison  officials 

9.  A  program  of  Ualnlng  for  prison  guards 
before  they  are  assigned  to  duty. 

10.  Study  ol  techniques  and  procedures  for 
in-scrvice    training   of   personnel. 

11.  Closer  cooperation  between  State  and 
local  prisons  and  the  United  States  PrLson 
Bureau  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  luvestlga- 
ticn  and  the  American  Prison  Congress. 

12.  Consider   fi^eps    for    Improving    county 

Jails 

13.  E-.panslon  of  prison  Industries  to  meet 
the  demands  for  manufacturing  merchandise 
lor  State,  city,  and  county  use. 

14  Closer  cooperation  between  the  penal 
Institutions  and  the  educational  Institutions. 

15.  Eleview  and  study  all  laws  relating  to  | 
penal  Institutions,  penal  procedure,  prison  In-  | 
dustrles.  I 

16  Encouragement  of  study  of  Criminal 
Cede  and  the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice „^. 

17.  The  perfection  of  a  Southeastern  States 
association  which  would  permit  the  exchange 
of  opinion  and  Information  between  prison 
offldils. 

18  TTie  perfection  of  a  uniform  record  sys- 
tem and  study  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
and  unusual  diseases  such  as  cancer,  etc. 

19  Consider  the  matter  of  reciprocal  agree- 
ments and  the  exchange  ot  prison -production 
commodities. 

MU'h  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
Scutheastern  States  Prison  Asaoclatlon  was 
formtd  It  serves  the  dual  purpose  ol  edu- 
cating prison  otnclala  as  well  as  the  general 
public.  Advancement  and  pr>jgres3  In  Im- 
proving prison  conditions  and  prison  reforms 
can  only  be  made  when  supported  by  the 
general  public  Prison  officials  can  go  no 
faster  In  pursuance  ol  these  Ideals  and  ob- 
jectives than  th«  general  public  want«  them 
to  go.  After  all.  prisons  are  supported  by 
the  taxpayers  and  the  taxpayers  have  the 
final  word  In  what  the  tax  dollar  fhould 
be  spent  lor.  When  prison  officials  are  ca- 
pable and  InteUlgent  enough  to  convince  the 
pubUc  that  c«taln  reforms  are  essential 
and  will  prove  benefkclal  to  the  taxpayer, 
ustially  he  has  no  objection  to  paying  the 
bill.  If  Is  up  to  the  prison  officials  to  lead 
the  way  in  prison  reforms  and  If  their  policies 
are  acund.  they  need  have  little  fear  that 
the  public  win  approve  them. 

Since  this  organl»ation  was  formed,  there 
has  been  conslaerable  procre-ss  made  In  thefe 
efforts  In  the  SoutbeasUrn  States.  Believ- 
ing that  the  Ideals  and  purposes  of  the  as- 
sociation are  aound,  prlaon  officials  have  taken 
the  lead  and  are  cautiously  but  surely  put- 
ting these  refoims  Into  effect  There  has 
been  no  crlUclam  from  the  public  so  far  as 
we  know  and  there  has  been  considerable 
encouragement  from  the  public,  the  preae, 
and  the  radio. 

Many  of  the  southeastern  States  have  set 
up  claaslficallon  bureaus,  which  Is  a  most 
progressive  step;  there  has  tieen  a  continued 
successful  eflort  in  properly  and  effectively 
segregating  prisoners  ol  different  tyi>ea.  ages, 
and  crimes,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
Improvement  In  housing,  hospital  facilities, 
medical  services,  discipline,  and  food.     Im- 


proved educational  facilities  have  been  made 
available.  Emphasis  on  trade  and  vocational 
training  has  been  made.  On  account  of  the 
war.  It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  compe- 
tent prison  guards,  however.  In  some  Institu- 
tions, guards'  salaries  have  been  increased. 
There  has  been  little.  If  any.  progress  made 
towards  putting  prison  officials  on  a  clvll- 
servlce  or  merit  basis;  there  has  been  some 
progress  In  the  training  of  guards  and  other 
employees. 

Closer  cooperation  between  Federal  and 
State  prisons,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, and  the  American  Prison  Congress  is 
In  evidence. 

There  has  been  little  improvement  in  the 
county  Jails  of  the  country.  There  are  rare 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  generally  speaking, 
they  are  a  stench  In  the  public  nostrils  and 
a  d'sgrace  to  our  civilization.  We  edl  know 
that  the  average  county  Jail  Is  a  disease  In- 
fested, bug  ridden  den  of  Iniquity,  too  filthy 
for  human  habitation;  we  know  that  In  the 
average  county  Jail,  there  is  little  thought 
given  to  the  most  rudimentary  requirements 
of  segregation;  we  know  that  in  the  average 
county  Jail  that  the  food  Is  often  unfit  for 
human  consumption  and  we  know  that  the 
average  county  Jail  Is  a  crime  school.  Gen- 
erally, and  I  speak  from  some  close  observa- 
tion, vicious  habitual  criminals  of  the  most 
wicked  and  low  character  are  put  tn  cells 
with  young  first  ofTenders;  the  sick  and  those 
suffering  with  syphUls  and  other  contagious 
diseases  are  put  In  cells  with  the  healthy. 
Men  are  often  put  In  cells  In  plain  view  of 
the  women  and  vice  versa.  There  is  too 
often  little  or  no  privacy.  Kangaroo  courts 
are  stUl  permitted  In  many  county  Jails. 

The  county  Jail  as  an  Institution  should  be 
reformed  or  abolished.  District  Jails  or  work- 
houses, supervised  by  the  State,  might  be  an 
Improvement.  Jails  can  be  regtilated.  but 
they  will  not  be  as  long  as  they  are  left  In 
conUol  of  local  "politicians — as  we  have  evi- 
dence of  two  centuries  on  this  question. 

The  South  Is  not  alone  guilty  on  this 
county  Jail  question.  All  America  Is  guilty. 
There  are  some  well-known  exceptions,  but 
the  general  rule  stands. 

There  has  been  some  Improvement  In  the 
cooperation  of  State  penal  Institutions  and 
State  educational  Institutions  and  recent 
legislatures  have  enacted  some  liberal  laws 
in  regard  to  the  handling  of  prisoners. 
Tliere  should  be  a  continued  study  of  ways 
arid  means  of  improving  the  laws  applicable 
to  the  operation  of  penal  institutions,  penal 
procedure,  and  penal  Industries,  as  well  as 
laws  generally  applicable  to  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice, 

Seme  progress  has  been  made  In  the  per- 
fection of  a  uniform  record  system,  the  study 
and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases. We  look  forward  after  the  war  to 
more  progress  in  these  matters. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
operation  of  prison  Industries.  More  prison- 
ers are  employed  now  than  ever  before.  This 
Is  brought  about  largely  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  relaxed 
Its  regulations  and  now  permits  State  prison 
Industries  to  acll  merchandise  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  other  Federal  agencies.  Also, 
State,  county,  and  city  institutions  find  it 
difflctilt  these  days  to  buy  their  supplies  on 
the  open  market  and  are  moie  willingly  going 
to  State  prison  industries  for  them. 

If  the  public,  through  education,  becomes 
aware  of  the  needs  of  cur  prisons  and  the 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  otir  efforts  to 
reform  and  rehabilitate  the  prisoner  while  he 
Is  serving  his  sentence,  the  more  progress  we 
will  make  In  our  effort  to  carry  into  effect 
the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  Southeastern 
States  Prison  Association. 


Father  Hildner,  Mbsoari's  "FiglitiBf 
Priesr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BENNEH  CHAMP  CLARK 

or  Missouu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  13  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  CLABK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a^  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoiio 
an  article  appearing  in  last  Sunday's  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  entitled  "For 
God  and  Country,"  being  a  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  public  service,  particularly 
during  the  war,  of  Father  George  Hild- 
ner, of  Gildehaus,  Mo.,  known  nation- 
ally as  Missouri's  "Fighting  Priest." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"FOR      GOD      AND      COfNTRY" TATHXa      'ALFAl** 

gsoiigk'  nruarcM.  finbs  new  tolbs  to  con- 

QUZB  AFTTB  2S  T-B.'.SS  MS  BCISSOtnil'a  'FICBTINe 

PRjxsrr' 

(By  Justin  L.  Faherty) 

At  54,  Father  George  Hildner — the  elty  boy 
who  made  good  In  the  country — would  have 
liked  to  settle  down  to  the  quiet  life  of  a 
rural  pastor. 

Behind  him  were  19  years  of  fighting  the 
devil  and  0\'  Man  River  from  behind  the 
levees  he  had  wcxiied  for  and  worked  on 
along  the  M^sslss'ppi  River  In  Perry  CJounty, 
Mo. 

Now  he  had  been  set  up  on  a  rocky  hill 
In  Franklin  County.  Mo.,  where  the  cedar  trees 
sighed  In  the  constant  breeaea,  where  tie 
had  an  old  established  parish — ^instituted  In 
the  days  before  St.  Licniis  had  its  second  Cath- 
olic church — where  the  aid  and  the  people 
and  the  roUing  country  spoke  of  peaceful 
devotion  to  the  simple  Job  of  the  abepherdlng 
of  souls. 

Father  Hildner  began  to  plant  tulips  and 
clematis  and  climbmg  roses  around  the 
shrines,  the  lawns,  the  fences.  He  broaglit 
shrubbery  and  fknrera  into  the  cenCury-old 
graveynrd  and  prayed  forgiveness  !f  he  mo- 
lected  the  ancient  bones  with  his  digging. 
But.  as  he  worked  at  theae  simple  taaks. 
back  in  1934  the  "XiCvee  Priest."  the  'Flghtlnc 
Priest,"  the  "Alfalfa  Oeorge"  of  the  clergy 
co\ildnt  get  his  eyes  ofl  the  electric  wires 
struno;  along  the  road  that  fronts  the  an- 
cient buildings  of  St.  John's  Chvirch.  Oilde- 
baus. 

These  wires  sung  with  the  current  they 
were  csxrylng  over  the  hills  to  Washington, 
several  miles  to  the  northwest. 

It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea,  the  quiet  shep- 
herd thought,  to  have  some  at  that  cleetolelty 
siphoned  Into  the  church  property.  Into  tbe 
homes  and  the  farms  of  the  good  people  of 
the  Burroundinf  community,  Glldehaua.  It 
would  tie  a  dandy  Idea. 

The  Union  Electric  Co  thought  differently 
There  were  33.000  volts  In  those  wires,  just 
enough  for  the  folk  up  at  the  end  of  tl»e 
line.  There  was  no  inclination  to  add  more. 
That  was  the  spark  which  electrified  the 
quiet  pastor  Into  the  •'Fighting  Prteat"  once 
more.  To  St.  Louis.  46  miles  to  the  east,  he 
came  and  straight  to  the  executive  offieea  erf 
the  utUlty  company. 
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two  foundations  and  pillnrs  upon  which  th?y 
resttd. 


tain  d'-^ree  actliii?  very  Injiiruai-lv  t.i  trade — 
I  attribute  it  to  the  great  chmiijeb  which  the 


3    Further     segregation     of 
State  aud  local  Institutions. 
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"Gentlemen."  he  scid,  "there  are  two  ways 
we  can  get  this  electricity  In  Gildehaus— th«^ 
easy  way  or  the  hard  way.  Perioually,  I  don't 
care  which  way  It  h;xs  to  be." 

Two  week.s  laitr,  when  the  electric  lights 
began  twinkling  In  Glldehauss.  Father  HUd- 
ner  telephoned  his  thank.s  to  the  company. 

••And  to  show  you  my  heart's  In  tl-.e  right 
place."  he  said.  "Im  going  to  run  up  an  elec- 
tric bill  for  you." 

So  Father  Hildnor  strun?  noodl'i?hts  on 
poles  and  In  trees  along  the  roads  surround- 
ing the  parish  bul!dln>;.s  and  through  the 
grounds  and.  on  religious  and  social  occa- 
sions, he  turns  night  Into  day  on  that  se- 
cluded hill  In  Franklin  County. 

•  I  knew  then,"  he  s.ild.  "that  a  country 
pastor  can't  sew  himself  up  In  a  cocoon.  H§ 
can't  be  smugly  complacent  behind  his  .ser- 
mons and  his  rcUslous  duties.  He  has  to  be 
a  farmer,  like  his  paruhloners— and  Just  a 
little  bit  smarter  ono." 

In  ClaryvlUe.  Perry  County,  where  he  had 
labored  for  19  years,  the  city  b.->y  had  studied 
farm  literature  voraciously.  He  had  taken 
the  fruits  of  his  study  into  the  community 
and  showed,  bv  ex.imple.  what  could  be 
done.  He  raUed  his  own  chickens,  won 
prizes  with  them  at  the  fairs  year  after  year. 
He  had  taken  cattle  and  hogs  to  an  l.sland  In 
the  Mississippi,  raised  them,  and  come  out 
with  a  neat  profit. 

The  floods  of  1922,  which  forced  him  from 
a  Good  Friday  service,  Into  the  swirling, 
muddy  waters,  to  help  evacuate  the  residents 
of  the  neighborhood,  started  him  on  a  cam- 
paign for  a  levee. 

The  Federal  Government  finally  agreed  on 
a  M.000.000  project  if  the  farmers  would 
raise  »450.000.  A  levee  district  was  organ- 
Izec^  a  bond  Issue  voted  and  Father  Hildner 
called  'In  salesmen  from  the  leading  bond 
houses  in  the  Midwest  to  Join  him  at  an  old- 
fashioned   chicken    dinner. 

It  w.is  a  tremendous  dinner  and  v.hen  It 
was  all  over,  Father  Hildner  began  auction- 
ing the  bonds.  The  financler.s  calmly  picked 
their  teeth  and  bid  90  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Tiie  "Levee  Priest"  turned  on  the  full  force 
of  his  persuasive  oratory  and  when  the  last 
bond  was  gone  the  averrge  price  paid  was 
about  $1  03  and,  benldes  the  $450,000,  the 
levee  district  had  an  additional  $1,650. 

A  srnlor  partner  of  one  of  the  largest 
financial  houses  took  the  priest  by  the  arm 
as  he  came  olT  the  platform. 

"Father."  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what  they 
pay  you  for  the  Job  you're  doing  now,  but 
you  can  name  your  own  salary  if  you'll  come 
to  work  for  me," 

"It  seems,"  said  the  priest,  patting  his 
would-be  employer  on  the  back,  "that  I  have 
a  lifetime  contract  on  my -present  Job." 

And  so  Father  Hildner  carried  out  19  years 
of  hard  work  as  agriculturalist  (not  farmer). 
as  financier,  as  engineer,  and  as  religious 
director  of  two  communities. 

Each  Sunday  for  tho.se  19  years  he  traveled 
the  15  miles  between  his  parishes — by  wagon. 
by  horse,  often  pumping  the  distance  on  a 
rallrop.d  handcar  when  the  mud  was  too  deep, 
later  by  auto — saying  mass,  adminLsterlng  the 
sacraments,  preaching  the  go; pel,  and  eating; 
breaklart  at  3  o'clock  In  the  afternoon. 

It  was  no  great  wonder,  tiien.  that  when 
his  superior.  Archbishop  Glennon.  transferred 
him  to  that  century-old  parish  on  the  hill 
in  Franklin  County  that  Father  Hildner  might 
have  con.'^ldered  a  retirement  behind  the 
complacency  cf  sermons  and  religious  duties. 

But  that  electric  deal  sent  him  Into  high 
gear  a£;ain.  He  noticed  that  the  nearby  hills 
were  gutted  and  gnarled  with  erosion  gullies. 
The  farmers  stuck  to  wheat  growing  year 
aft-r  year  in  that  rocky,  hilly  soil. 

Father  Hl'.dner  had  to  study  farmlnr;  all 
over  again.  He  had  to  turn  from  his  back- 
ground of  m?rshy.  black  river-bottom  soil  to 
a  Study  of  the  red  clay  of  the  hills. 

Dairying  was  tl.e  answer  to  the  problem  of 
the  former,  erosion  control  woa  the  answer 


to  the  problems  of  the  soil.  He  swunf;  his 
oratory  Into  action  and  converted  the  people 
Into  dairy  farmers  and  persuaded  the  Gov- 
ernment to  create  a  soil  conservation  dem- 
onstration area  in  his  parUh. 

The  gullied  slopes  turned  to  smoother, 
greener  pastures  and  the  scattered  milk 
cows  grew  Into  dairy  herds. 

In  the  midst  of  th:s  rebirth  St.  Lculs  en- 
acted Its  standard  milk  ordinance,  setting  up 
strict  regulations  for  dairymen,  which  called 
for  buildings  and  accessories  that  faced  the 
farmers  with  costs  ranging  to  $1,000  and 
$1,500,  a  terrific  burden  on  such  short  no- 
tice. 

AH  over  again.  Father  Hildner  had  to  sell 
the  Idea  of  dairying  to  these  disgusted  farm- 
ers, the  while  he  wrangled  with  the  city 
health  commissioner  to  give  them  time  to 
reestablish  themselves. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bredeck,  the  health  commis- 
sioner, was  an  old  friend  of  the  priests,  a 
sodality  leader  at  Holy  Trinity  Church  'n 
North  St.  Louis,  when  Father  Hildner  was 
stationed  th'  re  for  10  years  after  his  or- 
dination, 

"Joe  was.  is,  and  always  will  be  a  tough 
man  to  deal  with."  says  the  priest,  •because 
he  sticks  to  what  he  thinks  Is  right.  But 
he's  fair,  and  we  got  along  with  h-m." 

After  that  first  black  disappointment,  the 
farmers  rallied  to  form  their  own  unit  of 
the  Sanitary  Milk  Producers  and  now 
pYanklin  County  Is  the  leading  MKs.sourl 
county  In  Inspectcd-mllk  production  in  the 
St.  Louis  mllkshed.  and  fourth  among  the 
60  counties  In  Missouri  and  Illinois,  which 
ship    75    percent    of    the    product    that    St, 

Louis  uses. 

With  the  change-over  to  dairy  farming 
and  the  rebirth  of  the  land.  Father  Hildner  s 
Jub  was  only  begun.  Now  he  had  to  learn 
the  complicated  systems  of  bargaining  be- 
tween farmer  and  city  dairy  and  carry  the 
battles  of  his  people  Into  St.  Louis. 

Before  city  administration  committees, 
and  at  a  dozen  Federal  milk  hearings,  he 
has  been  lawyer,  orator,  representative,  and 
good-will  ambassador  of  the  dairy  farmers  of 
Franklin  Couniy.  He  has  matched  le-jal  talk 
and  wits  with  some  of  the  city's  most  able 
and  experienced  attorneys^and  they  have 
all  found  they  have  a  fl;;ht  on  their  hands 
when  Father  Hildner  comes  to  town. 

By  constant  pleading,  at  gno  time,  he  got 
a  group  of  farmers  to  work  out  and  main- 
tain a  set  of  books,  showing  the  cost  of 
everything  that  went  Into  their  enterprises, 
from  shingle  nails  to  co-a-s,  and  listing  such 
Items  unknown  In  the  country  as  man-hours 
and  time  schedules.  Tlicn,  before  a  startled 
ccmmiscion.  he  presented  these  books  to 
show,  for  the  first  time,  the  bree.k-down  cf 
farm  production  costs.  When  dairy  attor- 
neys attempted  to  have  the  books  tcssed  cut 
of  the  hearing.  Father  Hildner  pulled,  from 
his  pocket,  proxies  to  prove  that  he  and  the 
books  were  legally  representing  the  farmers 
back  home. 

Another  time,  as  he  ari;ued  with  attorneys 
over  production  costs,  he  threatened  to  go 
horn?  and  bring  back  a  cow  to  demonstrate 
the  entire  and  corrpllcated  procedure  neces- 
sary, unier  re'^ulations  of  the  sanitary  cede, 
to  produce  20  cents  worth  of  milk. 

•"We're  still  not  too  v.'cll  o!T  out  here,"  said 
Fa'her  Hildner  last  week.  "We're  gettlnj;  only 
ab  lUt  5  cents  a  quart,  delivered  right  to  the 
dairy,  while  the  dairies  get  the  other  10  or  11 
cents  that  you  city  folks  pay.  But  we're  a 
whole  lot  better  off  than  when  tho  farmers 
worked  Indeper.dently  shipping  It  in  for  what 
they  could  get" 

Thus,  th^  "Levee  Priest"  and  "Alfalfa 
G'.orge"  Is  now  becoming  an  authority  on 
milk  problems. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  he  fought  for  the 
roads  through  the  mire  of  his  Perry  County 
pirL-'h;  gonp  are  the  years  cf  toll  and  battle 
on  the  levees  along  the  Missl'-Mppl.  No  more 
does  he  have  to  be  an  eui^ineer,  a  bond  sales- 


m.'in  and  a  yclentiflc  hen,  ho^,  and  cattle 
raiser.  Cone  are  the  days  of  Rghtln;;  to  keep 
moisture  In  the  red,  roc'.ty  hills  of  Frankim 
County;  gone  nro  the  days  of  talking  tho 
stolid  citizen  farmers  cf  those  hills  Into 
changing  from  unproductive  wheat  to  flour- 
ishing dairy  farms.  The  Government's  ero- 
sion control  project  Is  finished  and  the  farm- 
ers have  learned  how  to  keep  their  rolling 
acres  smcoth  and  green.  Their  m.llk  pro- 
ducers' association  Is  flourishing  and  fighting. 

What's  left  for  Father  Hildner  to  tackle  as 
he  slips  through  his  sixty-third  year? 

Well,  there's  the  war.  Father  Hildner  has 
tackled  it.  And  so  has  Frnnklln  County,  In  a 
big  way.  Tlie  priest  Is  director  of  civilian  de- 
fense and  chairman  of  most  of  the  ration 
boards  In  his  county  and  that,  for  the  time 
being.  Is  a  big  enough  war  Job  to  suit  even 
the  ••fighting  priest's"  vast  energies. 

"I  Just  graduated  a  whole  corps  cf  forest 
fire  ftehters  last  week."  he  says  proudly.  And, 
in  strict  keeping  with  his  motto  of  "Gcd  and 
Countrj-^  he  handled  the  fire  fighters'  classes 
In  church 

"We  worked  through  Lent."  he  explains. 
"I  set  the  Lenten  services  for  Wednesday 
nights,  early,  then  followed  them  up  with  tho 
civilian-defense  clas.'-es  I  told  the  folks 
well  fight  the  fires  of  hell  from  7:30  to  8.30 
p.  m..  and  from  8:30  to  10  p.  m,  we'll  learn 
how  to  fight  a  hell  of  a  fire." 

Civilian-defense  activities  under  Father 
Hildner  stay  strictly  close  to  fundamentals. 

"Wc"ve  get  nothing  fancy  out  here  In  the 
hills,"  he  says.  ••There  s  no  motor  corps  to 
rush  us  around  with  flags  flying.  We've  got 
no  uniforms.  We  don't  call  our  units  by  any 
fancy  names.  But,  If  the  time  ever  comes, 
we'll  be  able  to  put  out  a  fire  or  smother  a 
bomb  or  bandage  up  the  wounded  in  Jig  time 
and  without  tcx3  much  fuss." 

Father  Hildner  was  given  $600  to  handle 
civilian  defense  over  a  span  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  but  he  turned  back  $300  of  the  appro- 
priation. His  sun  parlor  Is  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  headquarters  and  his  cwn  car  Is 
the  motor  corps.  He  had  a  volunteer  secre- 
tary, but  the  ration  board  work,  which  she 
handled,  too.  got  so  heavy,  that  he  put  her 
strictly  on  that.  He  has  two  telephones  on 
the  parlor  wall  and  they  are  ringing  much  of 
the  time, 

"Tliey've  got  this  civilian -defense  bill  down 
at  Jefferson  City,"  he  brings  out,  '"and  one  of 
the  main  things  the  legislature  objects  to.  as 
I  see  It,  Is  a  big  appropriation  that's  asked 
for.  Well,  that  was  put  there  to  take  care 
of  any  possible  damages,  as  I  understand  It 
Now  then,  they've  gone  and  dragged  my  name 
In.  In  fighting  the  bill,  telling  about  how  I 
handled  civilian  defense  up  here  for  18 
months  on  $300.  Well.  If  you  don't  get  fancy 
with  your  organization  there's  no  trick  to 
that.  Everybody's  willing  ot  work.  It's  Im- 
portant that  we  do  work.  And  the  only  costs 
are  printing  and  stationery.  Where  can  you 
spend  more  thnn  ?300?" 

Besides  civilian  defense.  Father  Hildner  Is 
an  active  (as  In  whirlwind)  member  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  one  or  two  Franklin 
County  town«.  the  Elks,  Moose.  Rotary,  Kl- 
wanis.  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  what  have 
you. 

And  now,  to  top  It  off,  he  has  Just  been 
made  a  director  of  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference,  which  he  helj-ied  to 
organ;ze  back  in  1923.  Father  Hildner  hasn't 
been  a  s  active  as  the  would  like  In  this  work 
In  recent  years,  but.  now  that  his  other 
"babies"  are  rearing  th?mie!ves  nicely  and 
he  hasn't  too  much  else  to  do.  he  is  going 
to  get  back  Into  this  work  In  a  bigger  way. 

Tlie  q'liestlcn  has  arisen.  "When  docs  he 
find  time  for  his  religious  duties?" 

Authorities  on  religion  could  take  the  sta- 
tistics on  Father  Hildners  w  rk  In  Perry 
County  and  Franklin  County  and  present 
them  as  the  picture  of  a  priest  who  can  be 
the  'savior  of  souls  "  as  well  a«  of  soU. 
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But  the  answer  probably  lies  best  and 
br.efly  In  tbe  fact  that  last  November  rather 
Hildner  was  honored  lor  his  work  In  re- 
llelcn — not  In  conservation,  or  dnm  bvlldlng, 
or  dairy  farming -by  tiie  Bpirttual  director 
Of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  cd  6t.  Lcuis, 
Archbishop  Glennon. 

•Alfalfa  Oeorije  "  was  made  "Ttie  Very  R-t- 
erend  George  J  HUdner.  Vicar  Ft  ram*  ""  By 
that  title  he  became,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
church,  one  cf  Uie  11  deans  In  rural  Misfourl. 
Tlie  amazing  thii\g  about  Father  Hlldrer's 
work  Is  the  fact  that  he  was  ..  city  boy, 
reared  In  South  St  Louia,  the  &n  and  the 
grandson  of  meiabers  of  the  meucpoliUn 
fKJlice  force. 

I  didn't  know  any  more  about  hay  than  a 
rabbit  knows  about  Sunday  when  I  was  sent 
to  Clarvville."  he  puts  it.  "But  I  couldn't 
Just  talk  religion  to  those  farmers,  I  bad  to 
bo  one  of  them," 

So  he  subscribed  to  every  farm  Journal 
punted  and  read  Just  about  every  book  and 
prmphlet  that  came  out  of  the  Department 
Of  Agriculture  Whafs  more,  he  flug  his 
hands  and  his  feet  deep  In  the  soil  and  added 
experience  to  his  book  learning  Prom  this 
contact  developed  his  love  of  the  soil  and 
.bis  fervent  desire  to  conserve  it 

•There  are  no  more  free  lands  In  America," 
be  says,  "What  we  have  we  must  preserve — 
and  conserve  If  our  land  grows  s<rar  and 
Infertile  how  are  we  gotr\g  to  live?  If  U  con- 
stantly gives  back  less  than  we  put  Into  it, 
how  are  we  going  to  keep  the  'ising  genera- 
tions at  this  work? 

•They  must  be  made  happy  there.  Pann- 
ing must  be  kt  pt  as  modern  as  We  in  the  city 
beyond,  or  there  wrill  be  constant  movement 
Jrum  the  land  to  the  dty." 

In  this  respect  Father  HUdncr's  modcmi- 
eatlcn  work  has  paid  dividends.  Until  the 
war,  not  one  of  his  young  p«rifthioners  had 
ever  left  the  country  for  a  city  Job. 

"In  America."  he  says,  "farming  has  always 
been  a  manner  of  living  rather  than  an  indus- 
try Now  that  the  ti-end  has  turned  to  re- 
gardiL.g  food  growing  as  a  busincES.  there  is  a 
howl  against  the  farm  bloc  in  our  Legislature. 
They  any  we  are  outrageous  in  cur  demands 
that  the  cost  of  producUon  be  added  to  the 
mar'iet  price  cf  the  produce  we  sell, 

"Fir  the  firt  time  the  farmer  is  pieaenting 
the  picture  of  what  it  costs  him  to  stay  In 
business.  In  the  past  parity  prices  have  Al- 
ways meant  prices  at  which  the  farmer  cou:d 
•ell  and  come  out  about  even.  U  It  coats  him 
•  1.000  to  run  a  farm  for  a  year  and  he  gets 
•1,000  for  hJs  produce,  he's  doing  well.  Would 
a  bxisinessman  take  the  same  risk?  Why.  he 
wouldn't  touch  a  businesa  like  that. 

•'And  think  cf  tho  way  a  farmer  has  to  op- 
crate.  He  pins  seed  In  the  ground,  then, 
while  he  sweats  over  that  ground  for  months, 
he  prays  to  God  that  there  won't  be  too  much 
rain  or  too  little  rain.  He  watches  the  crop 
grow  to  harvefetmg  time.  Then,  by  a  whim  of 
nature,  he  may  get  a  grade  3  product  from 
the  same  seeds,  the  same  labor,  the  same  sun 
and  rein  that  gave  him  a  gratie  1  crop  the 
year  before. 

"They  say  the  farmer  Is  selling  out  when  he 
acccpta  Government  allotment.s.  Well,  the 
farmer  doesn't  like  these  bonuses,  these  in- 
centives, at  all.  He  wante  to  run  lils  busincis 
withc-.'t  being  sub&kiUcd.  But,  to  say  that 
he  should  receive  no  help  Irom  the  Govern- 
nient  whatever  Is  laughable. 

"Tlie  raUrcaOi  are  regulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, they're  built  on  rights-of-way 
mostly  thit  was  handed  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Our  maritime  enterprises  are  sub- 
sidized. Industry  is  sut>sidiz<>d  in  that  the 
Government  provides  its  protective  tariff 
walls.  And  the  farmer  shouldn't  be  repre- 
sented In  our  legislative  chambers?  Non- 
sen  "^o. 

•  We're  all  made  of  the  same  common  clay, 
the  farmf^r.  the  union  laborer,  the  Indus- 
trialist, the  office  worker,  the   teacher— yes. 


the  priest,  too.  None  ol  tis  is  perfect,  none  of 
us  utterly  despicable.  There  is  no  place  for 
an  all-labor  government— the  big  man  In 
Washington  la  finding  that  our  from  his 
friend.  Mr.  Lewis,  right  now— there  is  no 
place  for  a  farm  government,  no  place  for  a 
Bis  Business  government.  You  have  to  grsb 
the  wheel  at  the  center,  not  by  the  spekes, 
to  keep  It  on  an  even  keel." 

The  desk  In  Father  Hlldner's  study,  usually 
reserved  for  the  overflow  of  farm  Journals  is 
piling  high  with  mall  these  days  from  these 
who  read  the  story  about  him  that  appears 
In  this  month's  edition  of  Reader's  DiQeit. 

A  woman  In  Georgia  wants  him  to  give  her 
pointers  on  starting  a  goat  farm:  a  gentle- 
man in  UtsJi  believes  he  mipht  be  able  to 
work  some  sort  of  matjic  on  the  erosion  and 
gullies  there,  and  suggests  a  visit:  a  chap  in 
Iowa  merely  wants  a  complete  treatise  on  soil 
conservation  "done  In  a  simple  style  for  use 
as  a  handbook  in  teaching  children." 

But  the  fellow  in  Indiana  really  caught  the 
prie-t's  fancy.  He  sent  him  a  leMer  which 
declared  excitedly:  "You  and  I  can  make  a 
fortune.  Just  let  me  add  your  name  to  my 
work,  and  we're  set  for  life." 

To  which  Father  Hildner  replied: 
"All  right,  Mac.  Wh.-.t's  the  gyp?" 
Back  by  first-class  mail — postage  C.  O  D.— 
came  the  script  of  a  "novel  to  end  the  trou- 
bles of  the  world  by  all  manner  of  means, 
including  a  special  chapter  I've  just  written 
on  soil  erosion  so  you  can  be  the  cxiuthor." 

"I  retid  the  first  paragraph,"  said  the  priest, 
"then  asked  the  good  sisters  at  the  school  to 
do  me  the  favor  of  gclug  over  the  rest.  They 
were  neither  scandalized  nor  impressed,  so  I 
feel  rather  sure  I  am  net  passing  up  the 
chance  to  put  my  name  on  the  great  Ameri- 
can novel." 

Recently  Father  Hildner  was  picked  as  caie 
of  four  men  throughout  Missouri  who  were 
de£i!?nated  master  conservationists  for  their 
work  in  that  field.  He  proudly  wears  a  lapel 
pin  so  designating  him. 

"Someone  suggested."  tl:ke  priest  says  with 
a  twinkle  In  hte  eye.  "that  mme  should  have 
read  'master  conversationaliit.'  " 

But  there's  one  thing  you  must  say  about 
Father  Hildner:  Despite  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  his  homely  but  persuasive  oratory, 
his  actions  have  spoken  louder  than  his 
words. 


Wartime  Oil  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  insert  in  the  Conctessional  Rec- 
ord copy  of  a  telegram  I  have  received 
from  Shelby,  Mont.,  in  the  names  of 
James  W.  Johnson  and  Lon  Crumley, 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. This  telegram  is  t5T>ical  of  what 
the  people  who  are  trying  to  produce  oil 
think  about  the  supervision  of  the  pres- 
ent O.  P.  A.  Etaft.  They  think  that  the 
O.  P.  A.  policy  will  wreck  the  indu.<;try 
and  maybe  stop  production  of  oil: 

Shelby,  Mont,.  May  12,  1943. 
Congressman  James  F.  O'Connoe, 

House  Ofice  Building: 

If  the  oil  Industry  Is  forced  to  er.dure  the 
Immature,  prejudiced.  Ignorant,  and  reform- 
minded  interference  and  supervision  of  the 


present  Office  of  Price  Administration  staff 
nothing  but  disaster  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  monopoly  within  the  inctustry  can  result. 
We.  in  the  industry,  have  lo&t  aU  confidence 
in  the  honesty,  integrity,  and  intelligenc*  at 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  staff  con- 
cerned with  the  handling  of  \>ur  war-time 
oil  problems  and  feel  that  tlie  time  has  come 
CO  appeai  to  you  and  the  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  rescue  us  from  theu:  domination 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  oil  to  the  Nation's  war  effort  and 
In  the  preservation  of   the  independent  oil 
industry.      We   would   appreciate   it   if   you 
would  contact  Senator  Ed  Moori.  of  Okla- 
homa, who  Is  Introducing  tiiis  matter  to  the 
attention  of   the  Senate,   and   Congressmiin 
Ploeses.  of  Missouri,  who  is  doing  the  same 
in   the   House,   and   do  everything   in   your 
power  to  further  the  effort  that  is  to  be  made 
to  transfer  all  authority  concerning  the  entire 
oil  Industry  from  the  OfBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration Into  the  authority  of  the  peUoleum 
AdmlnlsUator  for  War,  the  Honorable  Harold 
L.  Ickes.      The   Petroleum   Administrator   is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
the  Nation  with  an  ample  supply  and  reserve 
of  petroleum  and  has  at  biE  conunand  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  entire  oil  industry, 
together  with  engineering  and  economic  data, 
necessary  for  his  Intelligent  administration 
of  this  task,  but  he  and  the  industry  will  faU 
if  we  are  forced  to  continue  with  the  handi- 
cap  of    the   OfBce   of   Price   Administration. 
You  may  secure  all  portinent  data  from  the 
records  of  the  Lee  and  Patman  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  hearings  and  reports  and  we 
urgently  request  that  you  five  every  aid  poe- 
aible  to  the  correction  of  this  problem. 

JAMXS   W.   JOHJtSOR. 

LON  CatTMIXT. 


Clear  Tkinkins  oo  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB5ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission previously  granted.  I  include  the 
fallowing  thoughtful  letter  on  current 
tax  proposals  by  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  teachers  in  public  finance: 

NOETH WESTERN  UNTVEESTTT, 

CoTXECB  or  LraiHAL  Arts, 
Etxtnston,  III..  May  2,  1943. 
Hon.  Prakcts  H.  Case. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Fkancis:  I  am  resjKJnding  to  yoar  In- 
vitation to  comment  on  the  vartoxis  tax  pro- 
posals, made  when  you  were  going  through 
Chicago  the  other  day.  I  wish  we  might 
ha'i-e  bed  a  longer  talk  about  thetn  at  that 
time. 

The  withholding  method  of  tax  collection 
is  unquestionably  desirable  when  applied  to 
wages  and  ealaries.  but  the  determination 
Of  the  percentage  withheld  raises  compli- 
cated problems.  The  cancelaiicn  of  taxes 
imder  $60;  the  doublmg  up  of  tax  collection 
over  a  3-year  period  forcing  higher  taxes  In 
the  unXorglven  brackets;  tHe  temporary  Iree»- 
ing  of  income-tax  rates  in  times  like  tbese: 
the  apphcaUon  of  pay-as-you-go  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  relation  of  withholding  and 
forgiveness  to  the  control  of  inflation  are 
distinct  problems.  The  rush  to  get  a  biU 
effective  July  1  eeems  to  be  producing  some 
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ofoff  Grrt     A^manvy^r  H     I  a.«!  unhaDDv  as  thcir  brethren  In  thc  Rclch 


ground  ol  m3r^hy.  black  river-bottom  soil  to 
a  study  of  the  red  clay  of  the  hills. 

Catrylng  was  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
the   farmer,  erosion  control  was  tlie   answer 


roads  througn  tne  mire  or  nis  perry  county 
pr\rl5h;  gonp  are  the  years  of  tull  ar.d  battle 
on  tlie  levees  along  the  Mi-ssl>-<ippl.  No  more 
does  he  have  to  be  an  engineer,  a  bond  saiea- 


tl^tics  on  Fntner  Hildner  s  w  rk  In  Perry 
County  and  Fraiiklin  County  and  pn^ont 
thfm  as  the  picture  of  a  pncst  who  can  be 
the  "savior  of  souls  "  as  well  as  of  soil. 
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confusion  In  tax  thought  on  this  compromls>e 
bill. 

THE     CANCELATION     TROBLEM 

Under  the  Ruml  plan  tax  liabilities  for 
1942  would  be  entirely  canceled;  under  the 
proposed  bill  jancelatlon  applies  to  tax  bills 
of  less  thnn  fGO,  and  pnrtial  cancelation  la 
applied  to  the  higher  brackets. 

It  IS  impcrtaiu  that  the  more  obnoxlou.s, 
but  more  accurate  term,  "cancelation"  replace 
the  Idea  of  "lorRlveners."  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  ImagiJie  Alexander  Hamilton  recommend- 
ing cancelation  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  needs  $108,000,000,000  cut  of  the 
(140.000.000.000  of  national  Income  this  year. 
But  Congress  now  confronts  the  dilemma  not 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  can- 
celation of  1942  taxes,  but  what  portion 
fhculd  be  canceled. 

This  creates  for  the  fu'ure  a  still  more 
complex  problem  of  finding  the  $16,000,000,- 
300  ftot'ght  by  the  President  in  his  Budget 
mMUge  la&t  January. 

TheOMMtlon  of  hustillttcs  has  always  been 
accompanied  by  a  demand  for  tax  reduction, 
and  the  7.000,000  taxpayers  whose  tax  bills  for 
1942  are  canceled,  tcqethcr  with  their 
friends,  can  be  depended  upon  to  institute  a 
demand  for  tax  cancelatkin  In  the  post-war 
period,  based  upon  tho  precedent  of  1943. 
Congress  must  protect  the  Trecsury  asalnst 
such  future  embara-^^sment.  and  must  protect 
those  patriotic  citizens  buying  Federal  bonds 
today.  Cancelation,  whether  complete  or 
partial  Is.  notwithstanding,  cancelation. 

THE  REVENCE  PROELE.M 

Thl.s  bill  contains  the  paradox  of  cancel- 
ing taxes  and  at  the  same  time  raising 
revenue  estimatrd  ut  ?3  000,000,000.  One 
evil  is  used  to  od-^ot  another. 

Tlie  double  use  of  the  ability-to-pay  theory 
destroys  its  validity.  First,  it  Is  iippllsd  to 
determine  tax  rates  after  July  1;  and  second, 
It  Is  used  to  determine  the  rate  of  regressivity 
of  forgiveness  and  the  result  is  a  capital  levy 
In  the  higher  brackets. 

Rlcardo  over  a  century  ago  pointed  out  that 
calling  an  income  tax  a  tax  on  income  did 
not  make  It  such,  becaiise  It  was  the  rate 
and  not  the  name  that  wa.s  Important  This 
bill,  therefore.  Imposes  an  income  tax  in  the 
lower  brackets  and  a  capital  levy  in  the 
hlphcr  brackets 

Just  as  this  bill  lays  the  ground  work  for 
future  tax  cancelation,  eo,  too.  it  lays  the 
foundations  for  a  future  capital  levy.  More- 
over, this  capital  levy  Is  not  made  I'cr  I  year, 
but  for  3  years.  The  fact  that  the  well-to-do 
may  borrow  from  banks  to  extinguish  the 
claim  makes  the  Interest  paid  to  the  bank  a 
secondary  tax  and  must  be  considered  along 
with  the  discount  privilege  for  advance 
payment. 

At  best,  any  proposed  schedule  of  tax  for- 
giveness must  be  arbitrary,  but  how  can  any- 
one Justify  a  diJTerence  of  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  between  tl.e  ta.'.paycr  paylr.g  $32,000, 
wlio  Is  forgiven  18  0  percent,  and  the  ta.^paycr 
paying  $200,003,  who  Is  forfrlven  18  5  prrcent? 
This  schedule  of  partial  for;^iveness  converts 
the  compromise  bill  into  a  soak-the-rich  tax 
bin. 

The  legal  and  effective  tax  rates  must  be 
clearly    prerentcd,    bracket    by    bracket.    In 
order  that  thl.';  dou'olintj  up  on  taxes  be  clearly' 
comprehended. 

THE    INTLEXIBLE   R.\TE   PROBLEM 

There  Is  a  current  report  that  Congress  will 
agree  not  to  change  tax  rates  during  th.e  3- 
year  catchinj^-up  period.  Least  of  all  m  times 
like  these.  Cc!igre.ss  can  ill  afford  to  bind 
futtire  sesflons,  and  the  parliamentary  right 
of  future  se.sslons  must  not  be  impaired. 

At  a  time  when  flexible  rates  are  most  nec- 
essary to  combat  the  dan?;ers  of  inflation  and 
to  raire  necessary  revenue  by  taxation  rathT 
thnn  by  Federal  borrowing.  Ccngrc.'^s  should 
make  no  commitment  that  will  freeze  the  ex- 


isting normal  or  surtax  rate  structure  of  the 
Income  tax,  merely  to  secure  passage  of  thU 
proposed  bill. 

THE    FARM    INCOME    PHODLEM 

The  Ruml  plan  was  designed  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  Income  for  the  Trea.<ury  and  for 
the  tax  convenience  of  those  recipients  of 
wages  and  salaries. 

The  quarterly  Estimates  now  proposed  as 
the  tax  base  for  the  farmer  are  complicated 
by  hog  cholera,  chinch  bugs,  boll  weevil,  grass- 
hoppers, hot  winds,  flocKls,  drought,  and  other 
woes.  Despite  the  cognizance  of  this  fact 
the  bill  places  a  pen.iity  upon  farmers  by 
binding  them  by  December  15.  and  final  tax 
settlement  In  March  15  following. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  farm-crop  storage  is 
comnion  until  spring  pro.spects  become  more 
certain  so  the  farmer  should  be  permitted 
to  extend  his  final  tax  settlement  and  refund 
date  to  June  15  following. 

Since  the  compromise  p'an  anticipates 
that  tax  payments  will  be  made  on  the 
b^sls  of  estimates,  there  Is  a  danger  that 
farmers  be  forced  to  sell  to  m.eet  taxes, 
thus  driving  down  prices,  enhancing  market 
storage  costs  since  farm  storage  costs  are 
somewhat  lower. 

If  all  farmers  confront  this  situation  their- 
lower  prices  become  a  kind  of  secondary  tax 
that  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  exchanges  or 
com.misjion    m.en   or   livestock   buyeis 

Ultimate  consumers  must  bear  part  of 
the  higher  costs  of  market  stcraee.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  borrows  from  the  bank  to 
complete  tax  settlements,  then  the  added 
Intere.st  becomes  a  secondary  tax;  while  If 
h3  builds  up  cash  balances  to  meet  tax  ob- 
ligations by  March  15  his  loss  of  Interest 
becomes  a  secondary  tax. 

Consideration  of  the  tax  convenience  of 
Ih-J  farmer  would  permit  him  to  go  to  his 
own  post  office  right  after  he  deposits  at  his 
bank  a  check  from  the  elevator  or  commi.s- 
sion  house,  or  stock  buyer,  and  to  make  a 
postal  deposit  whirh  he  regards  as  a  reason- 
able o.Tset  to  his  Income  tax  due  for  final 
settlement  June  15.  These  postal-deposit 
receipts  could  be  sent  along  with  his  check 
to  complete  his  income-tax  payments.  Such 
a  policy  would  lock  to  tlie  farmers  tax 
payment  convenience. 

Why  try  to  fit  the  farmer  Into  a  scheme 
e.sEentlally  designed  to  collect  taxes  from  the 
recipients  of  wages  and  salaries? 

THE    WITHHOLDINO    PROEIEM 

V/ithholdlrg  is  not  a  tax:  it  is  a  method  of 
tax  collection.  The  revenue  consists  In  a 
doubling  up  of  1912  unforglven  taxes  plus 
the  1913  taxes  on  current  Income.  The  $3.- 
000,000  000  addrd  revenue  is  an  added  draft 
o!i  1943  incomes,  but  falls  far  short  of  the 
$16,000,000,000  -sought  by  the  President  In  his 
January  Budget  message.  Tho  revenue  is 
partly  the  result  of  a  change  In  the  income- 
tax  base  from  1943  to  1943  incomes,  and 
partly  the  re.'ull  of  a  change  In  the  method  of 
tax  collection. 

Whether  this  method  of  tax  collection  Is 
desirable  Is  one  distinct  problem.  Whether 
It  is  desirable  to  shift  from  a  1942  to  a  1943 
Income  ba.se  Is  another  distinct  problem. 
Failure  to  clarify  the<^e  dl-^tir.ctions  has  re- 
sulted in  confu.«ed  tax  thinking  both  Inside 
and  outside  of  Corigress 

Withholding  is  not  untried  as  a  method  or 
tax  collocllon.  In  1913  It  was  called  collec- 
tion at  the  source.  It  went  Into  elTcct  No- 
vember 1.  1913.  and  was  repealed  by  the  War 
Revenue  Art  of  October  3.  1917.  The  repeal 
w.as  based  ch'efly  on  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

(i)  Corporate  costs  of  collection  were  esti- 
mated to  have  raised  operating  costs  10  to  20 
percent. 

(ID  Treasury  adrnlnlatratlon  became  com- 
plicated and  costly. 


(ill)  The  method  did  not  permit  full  opera- 
tion of  progressive  rates,  since  Inctmes  were 
derived  from   various  companies. 

(iv)  S<ime  taxes  were  collected  from  those 
not  subject  to  the  tax. 

(V)  It  became  Impossible  to  apply  the 
method  to  income  from  foreign  Investments; 
payment  at  the  source  became  the  method 
of  tax  cullfction  applied  to  incomes  of  non- 
resident aliens. 

(vl)  Substantial  amcunts  of  Income  were 
not  subject  to  collection  at  the  source  be- 
catise  It  remained  where  It  aros^,  on  the 
farm.  In  business,  and  In  the  professions. 

(vll)  It  postponed  the  development  of 
highly  prcgrersive  tax  rates,  and  when  pro- 
gression became  a  fl  cal  necessity  it  was 
abandoned. 

(vlli)  It  changed  the  Incidence  of  the  tax 
on  Income  from  bonds  by  placing  the  tax 
on  the  corporation  by  contractual  arrange- 
ments. 

(ix)  Le.'a  than  one-fourth  of  the  Income- 
tax  revenue  was  collected  In  this  manner. 

(X)  Information  at  the  source  was  deemed 
to  be  an  adequate  substitute  as  a  means  of 
enforcement  and  collection. 

(xl)  It  was  considered  Inequitable  since 
a  stockholder  whose  entire  inc(  me  was  de- 
rived from  dividends,  say  $2,000,  received  his 
check  for  $1,760 — tax  being  12  percent — 
while  another  taxpayer  with  a  $2  000  Income 
was   not   subject   to  such    heavy   rates. 

(xll)  The  tax  was  collected  before  being 
due.  Thi3  difflculty  is  avoided  by  sliifting 
the  measure  of  tax  liability  from  last  years 
Income  to  current  Income. 

In  short,  the  arguments  against  the  with- 
holding of  taxes  on  wages  and  salaries  to- 
day are  not  the  same  as  during  the  last 
war.  But  the  iiature  of  dividends.  Interest. 
and  rent  has  not  changed  in  the  meantime, 
and  for  these  types  of  income  Information 
at  the  source  may  be  logically  used  to  sup- 
plement the  taxpayers'  quarterly  estimates 
contemplated  in  this  bill. 

In  other  words,  insttad  of  an  annual  re- 
port by  the  corporations  on  wages  and  sal- 
aries paid,  tho  quarterly  returns  may  be  em- 
ployed, or  better  still.  B.ime  combination 
worked  out  through  the  social-security  tax 
and  the  income  tax. 

THE   RELATION   OF  WITHHOT.DING   AND   INFLATIOI* 

During  the  hearligs  on  the  price  control 
bill  before  tlie  House  B.inking  and  Cvirrency 
Committee,  the  "recapture  theory  cf  taxa- 
tion" was  suggested  as  a  fiscal  device  to 
facilitate  price  control.  Representatives  of 
the  Treasury  rc.^p<jnded  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  a  proposal  of  a  with- 
holding tax  Withholding,  however,  is  not 
a  tax,  it  is  a  means  of  collection  of  a  tax. 
It  was  evident  that  If  purchasing  power  re- 
leased by  Federal  spending  were  withheld 
from  the  market  that  a  check  could  be  placed 
upon  Inflation. 

In  the  meantime,  many  still  think  In  terms 
of  the  peicentage  of  income  withheld  as  the 
antl-lnllatlonary  device.  It  Is  assumed  that 
a  30-percent  wiihhfiding  would  be  more  anti- 
inflationary  than  a  20-percent  rate.  What  is 
not  generally  comprehended  Is  tiiat  ti.e  per- 
centage withheld  mast  be  related  to  the  per- 
centage Increase  in  pt:rchaslng  power.  Thus 
If  purchasing  power  in  a  certain  tax  bracket 
rises,  say  100  percent  In  2  years,  and  the 
rate  of  increase  expands  more  rapidly  than 
the  rate  of  increase  in  tax  rates  of  withheld 
Income,  Inflationary  forces  are  at  work  that 
makes  the  problems  of  the  Stabilization 
Director  more  and  more  acute. 

No  doubt  the  Tre.asuiy  Is  prepared  to  show 
the  expansion  of  purchasing  power  In  vari- 
ous tax  brackets.  If  the  proposed  bill  seeks 
revenue  the  recommendatl<;n  of  the  Trea.'?- 
ury  as  to  the  most  desirable  withholding 
rates  should  be  requested.  In  order  to  t:e  to- 
gether fljcal  and  price-control  policies. 


\\ert  an  maae  oi  tne  same  cornixiun  ciay, 
the  farmer.  t';ie  union  laborer,  the  Indus- 
trlallfat,   the  oSice  worker,  Uie   teacher— yes. 


Immature,  prejudiced,  Ignorant,  and  reform- 
minded  interference  and  supervision  of  the 


distinct  problems.    The   rush   to  get  a  b.u 
effective  July  1  Eeems  to  be  producing  some 
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rOBCIVENESS    AND    IKFI-ATTON    PROBLKM 

It  is  doubtful  If  the  proposed  forgiveness 
Bchedule  conUlned  In  the  bUl  has  been  con- 
structed with  price  control  in  mind.  With- 
holding Is  deflationary;  torglveness  la  Infla- 
tionary. The  forgiveness  rate  schedule  has 
been  developed  with  regressivlty  that  cor- 
responds roughly  to  ability  to  pay,  but  the 
consumers  demand  of  the  7.000,000  whose 
1943  taxes  are  to  be  forelven  constitutes  a 
distinctly  inflationary  factor 

The  Porand  picposal  to  forgive  that  part  of 
the  1942  tax  liability  to  which  normal  and 
first  surtax  rates  apply  docs  not  seem  to  me 
adequately  to  relate  forgiveness  and  inflation. 
The  Knutson  plan  to  forgive  75  percent  of 
1942  tax  liabilities  on  the  first  $5,000  in- 
comes and  whatever  added  Incomes  up  to 
$20,000  are  earned,  plus  50  percent  forgive- 
ness on  Incomes  over  *20.000  seems  to  be  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  problem.  The  Carl- 
son plan  must  make  up  In  withholdings  what 
It  loaes  by  forgiveness 

In  brief,  then,  this  bill  creates  a  new  set 
of  problems  for  the  Stabilization  Director, 
and  for  the  Price  Administrator. 

Withholding  is  desirable,  but  the  anti- 
luflatlonary  effect  will  depend  upon  tbe  rela- 
tion of  the  withholding  to  the  dl-strlbutlon  of 
expanding  purchasing  power  Thoroughly 
Inadequate  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  relation  of  forgiveness  of  tax  liability  to 
inflation. 

Cordially   yours. 

Ernest  H.  Hahne. 
Pro/essor  of  Economics. 


His  brother.  Staff  Sgt.  Almanzor  H. 
Martin.  24,  is  in  the  regular  Army  and 
for  27  months  has  been  serving  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Recently  he  was  or- 
dered back  to  the  continent  for  duty  In 
a  California  training  camp. 

Fernando  L.  Martin.  33.  Is  a  private 
first  class,  in  the  military  j)olice  at  Port 
EMwards. 

Gabriel  A.  Martin,  29.  is  a  corporal  in 
service  in  North  Africa. 

Pvt.  ast  cl.)  Gerard  V.  Martin.  27.  is 
in  the  Medical  Corps,  stationed  at  the 
Spokane  air-base  hospital. 

The  family  is  represented  in  the  Navy 
by  Rudolph  E.  Martin.  28.  seaman  first 
class,  who  is  stationed  in  California  at 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 


The  Call  to  Sacrifice 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

Of   RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
gentlemen,  the  topic  w  hich  is  uppermost 
in  all  public  discussions  today  is  that 
of  sacrifice.  We  hear  the  call  to  sacri- 
fice directed  to  the  laborer,  the  house- 
wife, the  man  in  public  office,  in  fact  it 
is  directed  to  all.  It  is  often  diflBcult 
for  the  individual  to  measure  the  degree 
of  sacrifice  which  he  is  able  to  make,  and 
for  this  reason  many  of  us  believe  we 
are  making  actual  sacrifices — to  the 
limit  of  our  ability— when  in  fact  we 
are  falling  far  short  of  the  sacrifices 
being  made  by  others. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  safety  and  the  future  of 
America  is  being  made  by  those  boys  who 
offer  up  their  lives  for  this  great  cause. 
They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and 
wait.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  contribution  being 
made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mar- 
tin, of  104  Dexter  Street.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  their  six  sons,  who  are  in  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  addition  to  having  six  sons  serving 
the  colors,  Mr.  Martin  is  a  guard  at  a 
textile  plant  in  Providence. 

This  record  of  service  was  made  com- 
plete when  the  youngest  boy,  Edward  G. 
Martin,  was  mustered  into  the  service  at 
Camp  Devens.  on  March  23. 


The  Jewish  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OP  NFW   YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
floor  this  afternoon  to  speak  on  one  of 
the  more  pressing  problems  of  this  cruel 
era  in  which  we  live,  the  Jewi.sh  problem. 
This  problem  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  world  refugee  problem,  which 
has  boen  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  specific  Jewish  problem  has  had 
many  causes,  ancient  and  modem.  Every 
historian  seems  to  find  a  different  set  of 
reasons  why  the  Jews  are  always  made  to 
suffer.  It  is  not  new;  it  has  been  inher- 
ited from  antiquity.  The  war  has  only 
aggravated  it.  Hitler  is  bringing  it  to  a 
most  unhappy,  uncivilized,  and  un- 
christian solution. 

Germany  officially  declared  war  against 
tiie  Jewish  people  in  1933.  Jews  were  de- 
citizenized,  degraded  to  an  inferior  posi- 
tion. Jewish  children  were  not  permitted 
to  attend  schools.  Jews  were  thrown 
into  concentration  camps  and  their  for- 
tunes and  properties  confiscated  by  the 
State  and  used  to  build  up  that  terrible 
war  machine  which  our  sons  are  facing 
today.  Synagogs  were  pillaged  and 
burnt,  and  their  worshippers  tortured 
and  degraded.  Christianity  cried  out  in 
amazement.  Decent  men  and  women 
the  world  over  raised  mighty  voices  of 
denunciation  and  condemnation.  But 
the  democratic  governments  of  the 
world,  which  alone  could  have  stopped 
this  uncivilized,  undemocratic,  cruel,  and 
sadistic  conduct,  remained  silent. 

"We  miist  not  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  friendly  country." 
"Friendly  country,"  indeed,  just  as  Japan 
was  a  friendly  country  when  she  was  sold 
oil  and  scrap  iron  with  which  to  bash  the 
heads  and  crush  the  bodies  of  Innocent 
Chinese  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
which  is  now  being  used  against  our  own 
sons  and  fathers. 

Came  1935.  The  black  hand  of  Ger- 
many was  extended  over  the  Rhineland, 
and  the  happy  Jews  there  were  made 


as  unhappy  as  their  brethren  in  the  Reich 
itself. 

Came  1937.  And  the  Jews  of  Austria 
fell  under  the  hammer  of  German  sad- 
Ism. 

Came  1939.  And  the  free,  happy  Jews 
of  Czechoslovakia  bravely  faced  their 
doom. 

"Peace  in  our  time"  was  the  slogan  of  a 
great  part  of  the  civilized  world,  while  the 
suffering  of  the  Jew  in  Euroj>e  was  made 
sharper  by  that  feeling  of  loneliness  and 
despair  which  comes  even  to  the  strong- 
est of  men  when  they  are  forced  to  real- 
ize that  they  have  been  abandoned  by 
their  friends  in  a  moment  in  which  they 
were  helplessly  facing  superior  forces 
bent  on  their  destruction. 

But  the  Lord  moves  in  His  own  in- 
scrutable way,  for  He  "hardened  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh,"  and  Hitler  marched 
into  Poland. 
The  war  had  begun. 
Suffering,  persecution,  oppression,  and 
confiscation  of  property,  were  followed 
by  a  policy  of  complete  extermination; 
and  the  greatest  slaughter  history  has 
ever  known  began.  A  slaughter  which 
until  now  has  taken  the  Uves  of  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  by  ac- 
cident of  birth  or  the  will  of  God  were 
bom  Jews. 

Civilization  girded  its  loins  and  began 
to  exercise  its  powerful  muscles  in  order 
to  face  the  onslaught  of  its  despoilers,  but 
the  Jews  of  Europe  were  still  the  forgot- 
ten people. 

Yet  human  beings  are  basically  decent, 
honest,  and  courageous. 

And,  as  is  always  the  case  in  times  of 
need,  a  few  groups,  whose  conscience 
would  not  let  them  rest,  came  forward 
and  began  to  decry  this  cruel  silence. 
This  group  of  energetic  people  worked 
hard,  and  long,  and  persistently,  until 
they  were  heard. 

I.  as  well  as  many  of  my  colleagues, 
applauded  them  and  lent  my  name  to 
their  humanitarian  appeal. 

They  said,  and  rightly  so.  that  the 
United  Nations  should  immediately  set 
up  an  agency  whose  Job  It  would  be  to 
effectuate  a  stem  and  realistic  policy  of 
action  which  would  save  the  remaining 
Jews  of  Europe,  and  suggested  that  this 
United  Nations  agency  should  seek  all 
possible  ways  and  means  of  getting  as 
many  Jews  as  possible  out  of  Nazi- 
occupied  Euroi)e. 

They  repeatedly  dinned  this  sugges- 
tion into  the  ears  of  the  American  and 
British  public  and  officials. 
The  people  of  England  responded. 
The  pe<«)le  of  that  "island  fortress" 
who  so  stoically  withstood  the  shattering 
might  of  the  German  Luftwaffe  raised 
their  voices  in  powerful  protest. 

A  Gallup  poll  of  British  public  opinion 
showed  that  40  percent  of  the  British 
public  were  in  favor  of  opening  their  own 
homes  to  all  those  Jews  of  Europe  that 
the  Government  could  save.  Only  10 
percent  opposed  it;  the  others  having 
no  opinion.  The  British  Government, 
being  a  democracy,  gave  answer  to  the 
clamor  of  its  people  demanding  the  sal- 
vation of  the  remnants  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  people  of  Europe. 

A  note  was  addressed  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernment which  led  to  an  exchange  of 
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Senate  Resolutton  394.  by  Mr.  Kaecmm.  Aprfl 
1.    1942:    Investigation   of    aU   crMhes   of 


rtlsnaa     vt>tl<«>l     >iaT« 


[Prom  tbe  Woaoaocket  Call  ot  Umj  7,  IMS] 

NaTIOMAL   WHTBIJCIO — NXWB    BXBIND   TKK 


Whereas  Poland,  the  oldest  member  ai  tbm 
acUve  oobelUgerent  powers — slnoe  PolaBd 
was  the  first  to  resist  Nasi  aggreaskm— <kOW 


make  no  commitment  that  will  freeze  the  ex-       plicated  and  costly 


gether  fl-scal  and  price-control  policlca. 
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messages  and  views  resulting  in  the  call- 
ing cf  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Oltawa, 
Canada.  The  place  of  the  conference 
was  later  changed  to  that  lovely  and 
inviting  island.  Bermuda.  Why  this 
change  wa.s  made,  I  cannot  say.  but  I  do 
have  my  own  ideas  about  it.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  thi.s  conference  at  Bermuda  was 
not  called  for  the  purpo.se  of  findmg  ways 
and  means  of  savinr  the  remaining 
5.000.000  Jews  of  Europe  who  have  been 
marked  for  slaughter.  This  was  merely 
an  exploratory  conference  where  three 
delegates  representing  Great  Britain  and 
three  delegates  representing  our  own 
Government  were  to  discu.ss  the  world 
i-efuqee  problem,  report  their  findings, 
and  make  suggestions  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental Refugee  Commission,  which  has 
been  existing  since  1938  and  which  has 
accomplished  little  more  than  nothing. 

May  I  repeat  for  the  sake  of  the  rec- 
ord that  the  Bermuda  conference  was 
not  convened  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
Jewish  problem  of  Europe.  It  was  to 
deal  with  the  world  refugee  problem 
which  was  cau.sed  by  the  war,  the  prob- 
lem cf  the  Spanish  Loyalists  in  north 
Africa,  and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  know  any  of  the  findings  of 
the  conference.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  delegation  represented  the  in- 
terests of  our  State  Department  as  well 
as  any  three  Americans  could  have  done, 
but  they  were  sent  as  American  delegates 
to  an  exploratory  conference  to  discuss 
the  world  refugee  problem. 

The  conference  did  not  have  the  power 
or  the  authority  to  take  any  action  other 
than  to  advise  their  respective  govern- 
ments of  their  'explorations."  They 
could  not  do  anything  "now"  toward  al- 
leviating the  terrible  plight  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Jews  facing  destruction  in  the 
immediate  future.  They  could  not  do 
anything  'now'  about  fefdmg  the  mil- 
lions of  .starving  Jews  in  the  ghettos  of 
Europe.  Nor  could  they  do  anything 
"now"  about  bringing  out  of  the  hell- 
hole of  Nazi-occupied  Europe,  wme  of 
the  thou'.ands  of  younrr  and  Innocent 
children  who«e  llve:s  cjukl  •^tlll  be  »aved, 
and  who  could  «tlll  be  rehabilitated. 

Meanwhile,  It  was  whi.Hpfred  around 
to  thoHc  humanitarian  group-s  and  indt- 
vidual.s  who  have  been  arouhlng  public 
opinion  m  behalf  of  the  remaining  Jews 
of  Europe,  facing  imminent  death,  that 
they  hold  up  their  activities  until  the 
Bc«rmuda  Conference  would  take  place. 
From  the  time  the  conference  was  an- 
nounced, until  it  convened,  2  months 
elapsed — 60  days  in  which  death  con- 
tinued to  run  amuck  in  the  Hitler-made 
ghettos  of  Europe.  They  met  for  11  days 
and  now  we  are  told  that  the  report  will 
be  forthcoming  at  some  future  date, 
when  it  can  no  longer  be  of  any  benefit 
to  our  enemies. 

All  this  about  a  conference  whose  ap- 
parent purpose  it  was  not  even  to  dis- 
cuss this  Jewish  dilemma,  a  conference 
which  in  its  ofiScial  communiques  did 
not  even  mention  the  word  "Jew." 

The  time  for  complacency  if,  since  the 
advent  of  Hitler,  it  should  ever  have  cx- 
icltd,  is  gone.  An  entire  people  are  be- 
ing syotemalically  slaughtered  and  de- 


stroyed. Public  opinion  should  be 
aroused  to  such  an  extent  thr.t  seme  im- 
mcdiale  action  will  be  instituted  by  our 
Government  in  conjunction  with  our 
allies  to  save  the  lives  of  these  remaining 
unfortunate  Jews,  who  are  destined  to 
be  murdered  like  cattle  unless  some 
forthright  evidence  of  oflicial  indigna- 
tion is  forthcoming. 

If,  while  Mr.  Churchill  is  here  in 
Washington,  a  Joint  statement  were  is- 
sued by  our  great  President  and  th.e  groat 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  condemn- 
ing these  atrocities,  and  staling  that 
oflQcial  action  would  soon  be  instituted, 
it  would  not  only  give  heart  to  those 
cf  us  here  at  home  who  are  so  vitally 
interested,  but  would  revive  the  hope  ai  d 
faith  of  those  poor  suffering  people  who 
are  so  hopeless  at  present.  It  would 
also  serve  notice  on  the  Nazi  brutes  that 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  will 
not  condone  or  forgive  their  brutal  ac- 
tion toward  an  innocent  minority,  and 
that  retribution  will  surely  follow. 
Some  such  official  action  will.  I  am  sure, 
have  a  startling  and  salutary  effect  in 
easing  the  situation  somewhat,  so  that 
final  plans  for  the  evacuation  of,  at  least, 
some  of  these  unfortunates,  may  be 
made. 

To  sum  up.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
Hitler's  Massacre  of  Europe's  Jews  by 
James  Waterman  Wise. 

HITLERS  MASSACRE  OF  EUROPE  S  JEWS 

(By  James  Waterman  Wise) 
Not  mine  the  fl.-imlng  pen.  the  accusing  voice 
Which  should  Indite  these  anguished  lines 
of  woe; 
For  I  am  next  of  kin.  and  have  no  choice 
But    to    bemoan    the    death    my    brothers 
know. 

Here  in  a  burning  theme  for  poeta'  muae, 
Milton    or    L<;well    would    have    found    a 
tongue. 
Shelley  and  HuRo  knew  not  to  refuse 

Such     Innocents,     nor     leave     their     fate 
uniung. 

If  th"n  I  np^nk.  who  mlently  «hotjld  wf<"p 
While  f)ther5  pillory  the  tyrants  shame, 

Arid  bid  mankind  to  Join  me  In  th*  deep 
8iinct;flrat»on  of   the  Holy  Name  — 

TTil«t  be  my  pl^a-  Som*  garment  inui»l  be  rent, 
H'ltrie  KHV.iKe  lti<llKl>:>tl'>n  bh  of  old, 

Mu«t   hei/e  find  near  ovir  mfiral   flrmHmeiit 
For  I-trarli  I.ldu.e  -  a  thou«;iridfold. 


Senate  Military  AfFairt  Committee  Again 
Investifatei  Army  Airplane  Crashes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  repwrt  that 
either  due  to  my  cfTorts  In  the  demand  for 
a  showing  of  the  scandal  involving  Army 
airplane  cra.shes.  or  for  other  rea.sons. 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
has   decided   to   again  investisat«   the 


alarming  number  of  airplane  crashes  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  recalled  that  on  October  12,  1942. 
the  leadership  of  this  committee  an- 
nounced they  had  completed  a  6  months* 
investigation  of  the  a':'Cident  and  evi- 
dently gave  the  War  Department  a  clean 
bill  of  h.-alth.  Now  the  committee  is 
again  looking  into  the  matter.  •  It  has 
bf  en  rumored  tha»  the  Army  asked  the 
committee  to  lay  hands  off  the  matter 
so  that  it  could  be  covered  up.  While  I 
do  not  make  this  charge  personally,  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  committee 
should  make  a  full  report  to  the  public 
in  Older  to  stop  such  rumors. 

On  March  4.  1943.  the  Truman  com- 
mittee began  to  make  its  own  Investiga- 
tion of  the  crashes.  Evidently  there  was 
no  sidetracking  of  them  by  the  Army  and 
from  information  I  have  received,  their 
findings  are  both  sensational  and  star- 
tling. It  is  recalled  that  Senator  Wall- 
GREN,  chairman  of  the  Truman  subcom- 
mittee investigating  airplane  crashes, 
stated  in  an  interview  in  Seattle  that  the 
cause  of  these  cra.shes  was  startling. 
What  the  people  want  Is  for  Senator 
Truman  to  make  the  report  public.  Sen- 
ator Truman,  I  understand,  admitted 
several  days  ago  that  his  committee  had 
plenty  of  information  on  these  crashes. 

Senator  Trum.^n,  in  a  press  release, 
stated  that  I.  Congressman  Morrison. 
was  talking  through  my  hat.  However, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  he  told  sev- 
eral reporters  ofl  the  record  that  Morri- 
son was  correct,  but  that  he  did  not  want 
to  reveal  the  information  at  this  time. 

The  three  Senators  who  have  been 
appointed  on  the  new  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
to  investigate  air  crashes  arc  Senators 
Hill.  O'MAHOWtY.  and  GtnJWtY.  In  a 
newspaper  report  Senator  OuRNrv  was 
charged  with  helping  to  whilt-wa  .h  the 
previous  Investigation.  8-nator  John- 
sow  of  Colorado,  a  m'^-mber  of  the  old 
committee  who  publicly  demanded  a 
thorough  Inve-stlgation,  wan  not  reap- 
pointi'd. 

The  following  li  a  ronctJw  record  of 
part  of  what  ha»  happi-ned  in  regard  to 
thew  air  cranhes: 
I,rci«r.ATivr  Cai.zmuau.  BrvTWTT-arvrMTii  Coj»- 

ctr.HH.    CoMMirrrt    on    Military    ArrAiui, 

Unittd  8tatt.«  Semate.  DcccMect  31,  1042 
(Piige  07  I 
United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Military  ArrAiRS. 

February  7.  1942. 
Mr   Joe  Leib. 

National   Press  Building, 

Washington.  D    C 

My  Dear  Mr.  Leib:  Enclosed  herewith  you 
will  find  copy  of  heanngs  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Afliiirs  In  reference  to  aviation 
looses,  a  very  Interesting  subject  which  yru  so 
kindly  brought  to  my  attention,  and  con- 
cerning which  I  appointed  a  subcommittee  of 
one  for  attention.  Tlie  subcommittee  con- 
sists of  Senator  KiLcoriE.  and  I  might  suggest 
that  you  call  upon  the  Sc-nator  In  pursuance 
to  this  very  Interesting  subject  pertaining  to 
avi.itlon   losses. 

With  assurances  of  my  esteem,  and  thanks 
for  your  fine  patriotic  cooperation.  I  beg  to 
remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

RoaEr.T  R,  Reynolds 

Chav  >nan. 
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exiles    In    Ru.Mla,    fighting    bravely    for    the 
preservation -of  their  nationality  ard  religion 


German  Catholic  Biihopi'  Proteit  Af  ainst 


it  la  a!»o  cherished  In  our  recollection  that 
for  decades  the  di.jcescs  of  those  terrltoriei 


Martin,  was  mustered  into  the  service  at 
Camp  Devens  on  March  23. 


LliC    *villiiv*«**«i 


many  was  exieiiaeu  uvn 

and  the  happy  Jews  there  were  made 


ernment  which  led  to  an  exchange  of 
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Senate  Resolution  394.  by  Ut.  KiLcon,  AprQ 
1,  1942:  Investigation  of  aU  craahes  of 
United  SUtee  Army  airplanes  which  have 
occurred  within  the  continental  United 
States  Blnce  September  8,  IWO,  or  which 
may  hereafter  occur  therein  miring  the 
present  war;  to  Audit  and  Control  Commit- 
tee 

April  3.  1942:  Referred  to  this  committee. 
(February  3.  1942 :  Senator  Kilooke  was  des- 
ignated a  Bubcommlttec  to  study  airplane 
crashes.  March  31,  1942.— Senators  Edwin  C. 
Johnson  and  Chan  GiTKNirr  we-re  added  to 
the  8Ul>commlttee,  and  all  were  so  advised.) 
April  7.  1942:  Subcommittee  met,  with 
Senators  Johnson  and  Gxtrnet  present. 
(Senator  Kilcoek  was  absent  on  account  of 
Illness.)  Persons  heard:  Mr.  George  P.  Baker, 
Mr.  Jerome  Lederer.  and  Mr.  Robert  Hoyt  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  Lt.  Col.  S.  R. 
Harris  of  the  Air  Corps;  Capt.  C.  T.  Din^n 
and  Ensign  J  P.  Grtndle  of  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics.  Navy  Department. 

April  23.  1943:  Army    Mr  Corps  annovmces 
the   esUbllshment  of  Plying  Safety  Bureau. 
May  5,  1942:  Mr   Joeeph  belb  was  heard  by 
Senators  KiLCoax  and  atntmcT. 

September  25.  1942:  Upon  request  of  Mr. 
Bridges,  there  was  Inserted  In  the  CoNcais- 
siONAL  RscoED  (p.  7473)  a  petition  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  other  material  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Leib. 

October  8.  1942:  Considered  by  committee. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  should  be  called  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  subcommittee  should 
continue  its  work. 

October  12,  1942:  Considered  by  commit- 
tee. After  hearing  Lt.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold 
and  Col  S.  R.  Harris,  a  statement  was  issued 
to  the  press. 

October  13,  1942;  Senator  Kiloork  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  that  Senate  R«*olutlon 
234  regarding  Investigation  of  airplane  acci- 
dents was  not  Introduced  and  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  April  1.  1942.  as  a  result  cf  commit- 
tee action,  that  It  was  Introduced  only  In 
order  that  the  irubcommlttee  of  which  he  waa 
chairman  might  hold  hearings  and  deter- 
mine what  dlnpoattton  should  be  made  of  the 
matter,  that  hearings  were  held  and  the  tub- 
Ject  of  airplane  aecldenta  carefully  studied, 
and  that  the  matter  waa  considered  by  the 
full  committee  on  October  12,  1943.  after 
which  the  followtnff  sUtement  was  released 
to  the  presa; 

"For  over  6  months  this  commutes  has 
b«en  conaldermg  airplane  accidents. 

•  Prom  the  cftnfldsntlal  information  prevl- 
otisly  fJvcn  ths  commlttes  by  «p«rts  in  the 
field  of  Army  aviation,  all  of  which  has  b«en 
confirmed  by  General  Arnold  today,  thl«  com- 
mittee U  of  the  opinion  that  the  inveatlga- 
tlons  of  airplane  accldcnU  have  been  and  are 
now  being  conducted  thoroughly  and  expedi- 
tiously by  Army  Air  Force  experts,  and  that 
the  cau»<.'«  of  accidents  developed  by  inves- 
tigations axe  being  disseminated  to  all  ac- 
tivities concerned  in  training  and  production 
wltli  a  view  of  obviating  similar  accidents  as 
far  as  practicable. 

"This  conunittee  Is  assured  that  the  acci- 
dent rate  Is  smaller  than  we  had  a  reason  to 
believe  It  would  be,  due  to  the  tremendous 
increase  in  flying  hotirs.  We  were  further 
convinced  on  evidence  presented  that  In  no 
accldenu  has  there  been  proven  evidence  of 
sabotage." 

If  there  Is  no  scandal  involved  in  the 
air  crash  situation  then  why  is  the  Sen- 
ate Military  Affairs  Committee  investi- 
gating the  matter  again? 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  why?  Why  not  let 
the  people  know  the  whole  truth? 


[Prom  the  Woonaocket  Call  ot  May  7,  1943] 

Natiomal  Whtbijcto — News  Bxhind  thk 

News 

WASHINGTOir 

(By  Ray  Tucker) 
Haste 

The  Truman  committee  has  uncovered  sen- 
sational evidence  that  many  plane  crack-ups 
and  some  cargo  boat  losses  resulted  from 
structural  defects  which  should  have  been 
caught  by  Inspectors  at  the  plant  or  in  the 
shipyard.  In  some  Instances  the  facts  are  so 
startling  and  dlsttirblng  that  the  senatorial 
Investigators  have  agreed  not  to  make  them 
public. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  legislators  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  aerial  accidents  Inside 
the  United  States  are  traceable  to  Imperfect 
motors  and  that  some  smash-ups  overseas 
could  have  been  avoided  by  more  rigid  testa 
at  the  factory.  Senators  have  talked  with 
pilots,  engineers,  and  mechanics  throughout 
the  country  and  learned  that  certain  tyjjes 
have  a  bad  name  in  the  Industry,  as  some 
horses  are  known  as  bad  actors  to  Jockeys 
and  trainers. 

The  models  known  to  be  susceptible  to 
unexplained  misfortune  will  not  be  given  on 
the  open  record  for  fear  of  the  psychological 
reaction  on  flyers  abroad.  But  the  data 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  officials  In  those  agencies  have  promised 
to  take  immediate  stepe  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation. 

Approximately  15  percent  of  our  merchant 
marine  mlshape  are  listed  as  "unaccounted 
for."  in  which  category  are  a  number  of 
freighters  which  failed  because  of  poor  ma- 
terials or  Improper  welding.  The  balance  of 
the  casualtle*  is  laid  to  subs,  gunfire,  bom- 
bardment from  the  air,  and  known  »ea  haz- 
ards. 


AnoiTersary  of  tbe  Palith  Constitntion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MlCMUSAM 

IW  THl  HOUSE  OP  BEPRfBKirrATIVW 

Thundav,  May  13,  1943 
Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  rcmarki  In  the 
Rccoto.  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  a  maM  meeting  held  on 
Sunday.  May  2.  1943,  at  Humboldt  Park 
In  Buffalo.  N,  Y,.  at  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791: 

Whereas  we  solemnly  observe  today  the 
one  hundred  fifty-second  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  world  famous  constitution  of 
May  S  by  the  Polish  Diet  In  Warsaw  In  1791; 
and 

Whereas  in  common  with  our  allies,  we 
treasure  to  this  day  the  meaning  of  freedom 
as  defined  In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
constitution  of  May  3.  "valuing  more  than 
life  and  personal  happiness,  the  political  ex- 
istence, external  indeF>endence,  and  internal 
freedom  of  the  nation."  This  Is  aptly  re- 
stated by  our  President  Roosevelt  in  the  Pour 
Freedoms  and  confirmed  by  him  later  In  the 
eight  points  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
Unconditional  Surrender  Conference  at  Casa- 
blanca; and 


Whereas  Poland,  ths  oldest  member  ai  tbm 
active  oobelUgerent  powers — since  PdaBd 
was  the  first  to  resist  Nasi  aggreaslon— oow 
occupies  the  fifth  place  ntwierlcally  on  the 
basis  of  her  fighting  strength  in  the  United 
Nations  camps;  and 

Whereas  public  opinion  Is  being  danger- 
ously swayed  today  by  alarming  threats  and 
misleading  Information  about  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Poland,  only  recently  reconse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  her  heroic  defenders; 
and 

Whereas  a  strong  and  an  independent 
Poland  constitutes  the  best  bulwark  of  se- 
curity and  peace  for  Europe  against  any 
Qcrman  aggression  in  future  years;  and 

V^ereas,  In  spite  of  concentration  camps 
and  mass  executions,  xinderground  Poland 
courageously  carries  on  Spartan-like  resist- 
ance by  waging  guerilla  warfare,  and  large 
scale  sabotage  in  reply  to  all  barbaric  tyranny, 
thus  maintaining  unbroken  Integrity  m  her 
loyal  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all 
oppressed  nations:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  this  assembly  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens  of  Polish  descent.  That 
we  pledge  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  undivided  and  loyal  sup- 
port in  the  prosecution  of  the  war — as  evi- 
denced in  our  city  by  the  overwhelming  suc- 
cess in  the  recent  sale  of  Victory  bonds  on 
Polish  Day;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  renew  our  faith  in  free- 
dom SIS  worthy  heirs  of  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  May  3  by  seeking  the  attain- 
ment of  the  noble  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  keeping  with  the  recent 
declaration  of  policy  on  April  28,  1943.  by 
the  Polish  government  we  appeal  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  give  General 
Sikorski.  Prime  MinUter  of  Poland,  repre- 
senting the  true  democratic  spirit  at  tbs 
"four  freedoms."  all  aid.  help,  and  aasUtanoa 
necessary  to  secure  to  Poland  the  safeguard 
of  her  rights  and  her  privileges  as  a  free, 
independent  and  sclf-govemlng  nation  and 
the  integrity  of  her  territory;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  whereas  no  traitor  has  been 
found  by  the  invader  among  the  Poitsh 
Nation,  to  maks  a  deal  or  ooUaboraU  with 
the  en«my  thus  proving  that  the  Pol  Ub 
Government  in  London,  beaded  by  General 
Sikorsky  U  not  only  the  legal  one  but  repiS' 
sen  ting  de  Jure  and  de  facto  the  eDUr« 
Polish  Msilon— ws  do  solemnly  protrMt 
agattMt  any  foreign  attempt  to  diminish,  dis- 
credit, or  qtMMitlon  the  exclusive  authority  at 
the  said  Oovtmm«nt  to  govern  and  reprcMnt 
the  Polish  Nation  as  a  whole.  w«  further  pro- 
test against  any  attempt  by  a  foreign  power 
to  question  the  composition  or  influence  any 
act  of  the  said  Oovernmeut  by  threat  of 
using  force  or  by  the  threat  of  forming  or 
sponsoring  a  puppet  government  composed 
of  irresponsible  elements  on  a  foreign  terri- 
tory;  and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  our  sympathies  are  with  the 
legitimate  endeavor  of  Polish  cltiiens  regard- 
less of  their  creed — exiles  In  Soviet  Rtissla — 
to  leave  the  said  country  as  free  Polish  dtl- 
rens  or  to  have  relief  sent  from  this  country 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  U.  8.  Govern- 
ment— administered  and  distributed  through 
the  offices  of  the  Polish  representation  In 
Soviet  Russia;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  pay  tribute  to  Oen. 
Wladyslaw  Sikorski  under  whose  leadership 
Poles  In  their  occupied  homeland  and  else- 
where are  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
We  extend  our  praise  to  the  Polish  Army  and 
Navy  to  the  thou.<^ands  of  pilots  and  ground 
crews  in  the  Polish  Air  Force,  to  the  Polish 
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eastern  territories. 


With  disgust  and  indig- 


"It  would  take  us  too  long  to  sketch  even 
tn    outline   •  Dicture    of   the   state   of   the 


I 


Tkc  Labor  SituiiM 
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cxUcs  In  Russia.  n^htlnR  bravely  for  the 
preservation 'or  their  nationality  and  religion 
and  to  all  these  who  flght  and  suITer  for 
Polaiid. 

We  pray  to  God  for  our  dear  sons  and 
brothers  In  the  United  States  armed  forCfi 
for  their  final  victory  and  their  safe  return 
home.  We  also  pray  lor  the  homeler^ 
women  and  children  In  occupied  countries, 
for  the  underground  workers  risking  dally 
their  lives  and  for  all  those  who  fight  for 
justice  and  treedoni;  and  be  it 

R'\s(>lvcd.    That    these    resolutions    be    .or- 
wurded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Presldeiit  of  the  Polish  Republic,  to  the 
United    States    Secretary    of    State,    to    Gen. 
Wladvslaw  Slkore-ki.    and   to  the   Members  of 
the  Congress  cf  the  United  States  of  America. 
P;t   Rev   M<  or   Aiexander  PriAss, 
Dr   Fhancis  E    Fronc?.  \k, 
Mauta  Ma^trowska,  St-crctary. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 


Bill    to    Change    the    Obnoxious    Name 
"Skimmed  Milk"  to  a  Name  Not  Ob- 


noxiout 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

<jr  Trv.*i» 

,      IN  TJfE  HOUME  OP  PKrrtKMFNTATIVE.I 

Thurtdav.  May  13,  1043 

Ml  PATTWAN,  Mr  Hponkcr,  thr  Cnm- 
nilU'f  ori  lMl<T<fiti''  unci  Kuuiiiii  Com- 
incrrc  of  ihf  Iloiur  on  yesterday  rc- 
poili'd  fiivoiaijly  a  ijlU  l'n;it  cloci  not  liri- 
pros  ont'  V. ho  is  imluiniuur  uith  the 
subject  malli'f  us  bt'irik'  voiy  Iniporlant, 
but  whU'h  Is.  in  tlTeci,  oi^e  of  the  mo.st 
important  bills  pcndinR  m  lliis  Connrcss. 
The  dry-niillc  bu.me.^s  has  become  very 
laige  and  when  this  war  is  over  it  will 
be  one  of  our  out-standing  industries. 
Skimmed  milk  is  a  very  fine  food  prod- 
uct, but  the  name  ".skimmed  milk"  indi- 
cates an  infeiior  or  obnoxious  product. 
Tlie  Pure  Food  and  H-alth  Department 
has  refused  to  chanj^e  the  name.  There- 
fore it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a  bill 
prop>osing  that  the  name  be  changed  by 
law. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
Is  as  follows: 

H.  R.  149 

A  bill  to  fix  a  reasonable  definition  and  stand- 
ard of  identity  of  certain  dry  milk  solids 

Br  it  enacted,  etc..  That  for  the  purposes  of 
ihe  Feclernl  Food.  Diu-j.  and  Cosmedc  Art  of 
June  23.  1333  (ch.  675.  sec.  1,  52  Stat  1040). 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids  or  defntiod  milk  solids 
Is  the  piuduct  resuitui;;  from  the  removal  of 
fat  and  water  from  milk,  and  contains  the 
lactose,  milk  proteins,  and  milk  minerals  In 
the  same  relative  proportions  as  in  the  fresh 
milk  from  v.hlrh  made.  It  contains  not  ever 
6  percent  by  wei-;ht  of  moisture  The  fat 
content  is  not  over  li_,  percent  by  weight 
unleso  otherwise  ir.dicr.tcd 

The  term  •'niUk."  when  used  herein,  means 
Bweet  milk  of  cows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  hoping  that  the 
Rules  Commitlce  will  t;rant  a  rule  for 
ca:ly  con3ideralion  and  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed  at  an  early  date. 


Germnn  Catholic  Bithopi'  Protest  Against 
Oppreiiion  of  Church  by  Nazii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIiS 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th»  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  13, 
1943. 

Because  the  trumpet  blast  of  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  In  Germany  takes  up  the 
courageou.s  challenge  of  Pastor  Niemol- 
Icr,  and  because  their  heroic  stand.  In 
the  very  teeth  of  the  Nazi  terror,  Insplre.s 
hope  in  the  regeneration  of  Germany 
after  our  victory  and  cur  peace.  I  con- 
sider It  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
serious-minded  Americun. 

The  article  follow.s: 

OcRMAN  Catiioi  ic  Biiinrs'  Pnrxr.i.j  Aoainut 
Ori'ur.'.  ION  or  C'iuH'M  uy  Na/ih 
WAdMiNoroN  M«v  12  'Iho  trxt  of  the  Oer- 
nvin  (Viiii'l,!  l;i(sii.iii»  imiii'iMil  t')  ihe  (Irr- 
m.in  (I'M  I  I  ii  III' III  (iipirnfjf  Willi  h  w.'ro««nl 
ofi  D'lviuUri  iM,  UH'J.  to  the  C;.-rM)iin  Mill. 
I«t<'r  for  C'liuti  h  AfTiiir*  ui"\  flrrttinn  M.nU- 
ttr  for  the  Intcrlof  nnd  the  (hlr-f  of  th« 
Cliiinc  cilery,  follow*  (ttw  ti-xt  wii»  ti-lianrd 
Uflti   by    Ihn   C)t7\it>   of    W..r    Ilif-rii.-it  i^u)  ; 

"MrMnniM.  ur  iiir  ninir/iM  nr  tiii  ijI'i  '  ■*»  nr 

UtRMAMV,    A>MM|lt.lI)    AT    1IIK   TVIDA   C'-ltm' 

r.Nce  or  uinimi'h,  utOMtiTiu  on  i)r(  >.mi>m(  hi, 
ii«4a 

"Tl.o  Gorman  bl»hop«  onhemhled  at  llie 
^^lld;^  Conference  of  Dl'hops  have  already 
hubmllted  ieveral  times  their  earncot  ccm- 
platnta  on  measures  of  offlclals  of  the  party 
and  their  government  which  are  directed 
p.Salnst  the  church  and  against  Christianity. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  submitted  a 
memorial  to  the  government  of  the  Reich, 
which  pointed  out  In  numerous  details  the 
conduct  of  many  officers  of  the  party  and  the 
government  toward  priests  and  believers,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  prom- 
l.'ses  of  the  government,  as  well  as  toward 
the  work  of  caring  for  souls  and  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  church. 

"We  have  a'iked  for  relief,  not  only  be- 
cause cf  rclis:;ious  Interests  but  al.so  from 
love  for  the  Fatherland.  The  government  of 
the  Reich  did  not  give  us  any  an^>wer.  The 
evils  complained  of  continue  to  exist;  some, 
In  fact,  have  grown  worse. 

"Therefore,  cur  demand  Is  all  the  more 
urgent,  that  relief  be  provided  from  the 
measures  complained  of  In  our  memorial  of 
December  10.  1941,  which  profoundly  Injure 
the  rights  of  the  church  and  church  life. 

"new  TEaarroRiES  affecttd 
"This  plea  of  ours  extends — and  that  Is 
the  ground  for  this  new  petition — with  the 
same  urgency  to  the  vital  Intere.sts  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  free  practice  of  the 
rellijion  of  Catholic  Christians  In  the  ter- 
ritories that  recently  have  come  to  Germany. 
The  vital  rehyioiis  Intoiests  of  the  Catholics 
of  these  territories  are  not  alien  to  u.s,  as 
we  are  connected  most  intimately  with  the 
Catholics  In  those  regions  by  Christianity  and 
German  racial  qiialiUes:  nor  Is  the  fear  to 
be  put  aside  that  the  bad  condl'lon.s  created 
In  the  n"w  frritorles  may  n.n  remain  with- 
out Influence  on  church  life  In  the  old  Reich; 


It  Ifl  also  cherished  In  our  recollection  that 
for  dccadei  the  dioceses  of  those  territories 
were  united  with  us  in  all  church  cares  at 
our  Joint  bishops'  conferences. 

"We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great 
misery  of  these  German  people,  and  we  must 
also  lift  our  voices  for  the  sake  of  the  respect 
for  the  name  of  German  It  Is  Incompre- 
hensible that  now.  m  the  midst  of  this  hard 
war.  German  people  vho  have  come  to  the 
Reich  with  great  confidence  and  with  the  ex- 
pectation raised  to  a  hlk;h  pitch  are  forced 
back  by  Germany,  embittered  iO  the  depths 
ol  their  boiii.'!  Around  Germany.  In  all  the 
occupied  territories,  a  rampart  of  b;it?rness 
and  enmity  Is  being  erected,  which  has  ..risen 
In  large  part  because  of  the  ruthless  Inter- 
ference of  the  officers  of  the  party  and  the 
civil  admlnl.stratlon  with  freedom  of  con- 
science and  the  religious  life  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

"DIRrCT   INVESTIGATION    BARRED 

"Although  It  la  not  possible  for  us  to  In- 
vestigate in  detail  all  the  facts  mentioned  In 
this  document — rather  we  are  prevented  by 
dlfr.cuUics  i>lared  in  the  way  of  pergonal  ex- 
amlnariwn  on  the  fpot— the  reports  on  which 
our  complaUifs  are  based  appear  so  nb»olute)y 
triiHtworihy  that  we  need  for  fear  the  re- 
proiich  of  cmuiil  acceptance  thrreof,  par- 
tlcularlv  an  ronflrmatlon  by  the  government 
BUthorltlm  In  eiixlly  poMible,  and  a«  for  tha 
moMt  part  tlie  ocrurretxeii  Involved  are  en- 
tirely rv:d"nt  n»v.  more- arc  t(j  be  dea- 
iKfintrd  nn  tw  tor.cjii* 

"We  refer  In  particular  to  Altnce-lyirralnr , 
whl<h  hi'*  rrturiird  t-  tlia  R-l' h  after  JO 
years  of  foreicn  tulf  Ttie  p  pwliicp  r'crivrd 
the  arrivtfii^  O'Tfiuin  tr<npii  wifJi  Rrent  rii. 
thu»lniirn  in  M"y  1W4()  tx-<"Une  It  f«U  CJrr- 
man,  lhMii/lit  in  n  Gi-innn  v.uy,  and  m- 
p»cfcd  more  Juf'ice  fn  tn  ih"  C)i'tmiin  nd- 
mlnl«trnt|nti  tli:in  ft'm  the  Fniwli  Mow- 
ever,  the  Oeiinan  (lovei  nriii  lit  h  m  <i.'  fid 
In  a  much  more  rigoio'js  fi  ri.i  ilic  un'i- 
cluirrh  liiwa  Which,  in  UMW  the  J-iciith  Gov- 
ernmetit  did  not  venture  to  carry  over  from 
France  Itsielf  to  Ainace-Lorrulne. 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  cite  details,  which 
are  much  better  known  to  the  Government 
than  to  us  But  such  Incisive,  ruthlebsly 
executed  measures  as.  for  example,  tlie  ex- 
pulsion of  approximately  50  percent  of  all 
pastoral  prle.stg  from  the  diocese  of  Met7.  the 
dissolution  of  all  church  organizations,  con- 
gregations, endowments,  and  the  ccnf\.<;catlon 
of  the  property  even  of  tiie  charitable  en- 
dowments, the  seizure  of  the  buildings  of  the 
orders  for  men,  and  of  the  ascetic  orders  for 
women  or  the  expropriation  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals, boarding  schorls,  and  homes  for  old 
people  belongli:ig  to  the  church  or  to  orders 
and  their  transfer  t  )  city  or  state  ownerRhlp 
have  struck  the  love  of  the  deeply  religious 
Lorraine  people  for  the  German  fatherland 
In  a  most  sensitive  spot, 

"LtJXEMDmCEllS    HOSTILI 

"Even  worse  Is  the  hostile  rejection  of  all 
Germnn.s  which  ha.s  grown  up  In  Luxemburg. 
Tlie  population  of  Luxemburg  also  received 
the  German  troops  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
this  good  fmme  of  mind  would  have  hern 
maintained  if  the  German  civil  admlnl.stra- 
tlon had  tactfully  spared  the  native  reliRious 
and  cultural  life.  But  the  liking  of  the  Lux- 
emburgers  for  us  has  been  alienated  by  the 
ruthle'^sly  executed  closing  of  the  monaster- 
ies and  the  sharp  mea>U!o.s  fur  restricting 
the  work  cf  the  cure  of  souls  of  the  clergy 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  faithful  Tn 
their  religion,  the  numerous  banishments  of 
priests  and  members  of  orders,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  numerous  respected  Luxemburg  cUl- 
rcns  m  concentration  camps,  which  fre- 
ciU'^ntly  resulted  In  the  death  of  the  person 
placed  there  wi'hin  a  short  time. 

"Even  more  cheerless  th.:n  in  the  west  Is 
the  religious  situation  In  the  newly  attached 
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eastern  territories.  With  dtivuet  aod  Indig- 
nation, numerous  Reich  Germans,  who  have 
been  tettled  there  or  have  been  aent  there  aa 
offlclala  report  on  the  treatment  of  the  local 
population  by  the  administrative  and  police 
authorities  and  the  cttuatlon  tor  the  Catho- 
lic Church  reaultlng  thereJitxn.  Except  for 
a  very  few  hoioaea  of  God.  all  churches  In  the 
dioceses  of  Posen  and  Lltzmannstadt  have 
been  withdrawn  from  use  for  worship  and 
have  been  used  for  profane  purposes  or  have 
been  ofBclally  sealed  Part  of  them  are  ware- 
houses of  some  kind.  One  church  In  Posen 
has  been  degraded  to  a  riding  school. 

"A  very  large  number  of  the  churches  have 
been  robbed  of  their  equipment  for  worship, 
altar  cloths  and  sacerdotal  garments;  the  fur- 
nishings have  been  destroyed.  The  taber- 
nacles have  been  broken  open  In  many  cases 
and  the  most  holy  sacrament  desecrated  in 
the  vUest  way.  In  so  doing,  not  even  the 
churches  of  parishes  of  German  race  have 
been  spared.  We  call  attention  to  the  shock- 
ing occurrences  that  transpired,  according  to 
reports  received,  at  the  time  of  the  plunder- 
ing and  desecration  of  the  churches  of  Ger- 
man partsheis.  for  example,  at  Llssa  Bamtcr, 
Tlefenbach  (Krels  Bchrimm)  and  Rclsen  in 
November  1B41  In  the  territory  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Litzmannstadt  slmost  all  crosses  and 
images  of  saints  on  public  roads  and  streets 
hare  been  destroyed  All  that  can  only  be 
taken  by  the  p'^vilntlon  as  the  expression  of 
a  senseless  hatred  directed  against  everything 
Christian. 

"Orderly  care  of  sejuls  is  no  longer  po^sibls 
In  all  <tt  ths  Wnrthsgau  Alm<^i«t  sli  of  the 
Pnllsh  clerry  of  the  diocesw  at  Posen  snd 
Lttvmannstadt  has  been  artMited  and  plsred 
tn  ouneentratlon  camps  tit  In  the  grnersl 
govern mrnt  This  fits  has  b«en  sufferfd 
•rsn  by  th«*s  clertymsn  who  »Ujod  up  for  the 
Oermsn  popuUUon  undsr  Polish  ruls  and 
had  matnuined  divin*  worship  in  the  Osr- 
man  lanffuags  (or  It. 

"It  meant  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Ger- 
man Chthollcs  when  any  further  work  was 
prohibited  and  rendered  tmposalbls  for  evsn 
thow  Pollah  clergymen  who  bad  shown  them- 
selves to  be  absolutely  friendly  to  the  Ger- 
mans by  race.  We  hear  the  complaint  again 
and  again  from  the  Germane  that  what  they 
had  fought  for  so  hard  uryder  the  fewiner 
Polish  state  has  been  taken  from  them  by 
ofBclals  of  the  German  Government,  and 
that  today  they  have  not  even  been  granted 
the  rights  which  had  been  allowed  them  by 
the  Poles 

"CHTTRCH    KlCirrS    DENIKD 

"Besides,  the  plea  of  the  Germans  by  race 
that  at  least  German  Catholic  priesU  from 
the  Reich  be  admitted  to  the  Warthegau  for 
the  care  of  souls  has  scarcely  been  heeded. 
The  Catholic  Church  Is  entirely  without 
rights  In  the  Warthegau.  for  even  the  few 
German  priests  who  are  left  there  to  care  for 
souls  had  to  accept  the  degrading  decree  of 
the  Governor  under  the  Reich,  of  May  27. 
1941,  that  divine  worship  may  be  held  only 
by  consent  of  the  competent  state  police 
authorities. 

"In  practice,  the  state  police  have  taken 
over  the  administration  of  the  churches  for 
the  whole  Warthegau,  even  for  internal  ques- 
tions. All  government  orders  and  regulations 
that  concern  the  church  are  made  kncrwn  to 
the  clergymen  by  the  secret  state  police. 
This  Is  properly  felt  t>y  these  clergymen  as 
seriously  Insulting  mistrust,  particularly  as 
these  priests  have  exercised  the  care  of  souls 
erf  their  German  fellow  countrymen  for  srears. 
making  sacrifices  that  were  not  slight,  and  by 
their  work  have  contributed  toward  maln- 
t*lnlng  the  German  character  of  the  German 
Catholics,  which  was  endangered  by  the  ef- 
forts at  Polonlzatlon.  Several  of  them  were 
Intemed  on  that  account  and  had  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  Internment  march  to  Kutno. 
Now  these  men  are  treated  as  public  enemlea 
and  placed  under  surveillance  of  the  stat« 
police. 


"It  would  taJte  us  too  long  to  sketch  even 
In  outline  •  ptcttue  of  the  state  of  the 
church  In  the  Warthegau  and  of  the  treat- 
ment of  believing  Christians.  A  detailed 
examination  of  all  measures  fateful  for  the 
existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  church 
life  m  the  Warthegau  region  and  their  effects 
would  be  possible  for  us  only  If  Impartial  ob- 
servers were  allcrwed  to  travel  through  tl;>e 
parishes  of  the  Warthegau  and  to  rep>Ai; 
openly  the  consclentltnisly  on  ever3rthlng  ex- 
perienced, which.  If  we  ere  correctly  In- 
formed, Is  not  permitted  even  to  the  Papal 
Nuncio  or  dependable  Catholic  laymen. 

"OmCIALB  AUXNATE  PUBLIC 

"It  is  absolutely  Incomprehensible  the  way 
that  ofQclals  and  State  police  authorities  In 
the  Warthegau  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
proach or  open  religious  hostility  of  the 
people  In  connection  with  the  performance 
of  their  work  of  organization.  Their  highest 
duty  evidently  ought  to  be.  of  course,  to  draw 
the  Germans  by  race  to  the  Reich  and  to 
keep  the  ssttlers  there  from  any  dissatisfac- 
tion. Instead,  they  are  driving  these  people 
Into  the  greatest  agony  of  conscience  and 
forcing  them  »way  from  Germany. 

"Th«  rellfflotis  situation  U  similar  In  the 
rsgtona  which  have  returned  to  the  Reich 
ftfUr  belonfflnf  to  Yugcjalsvia  for  20  years. 
There,  too,  almost  all  the  lay  priesu  and 
members  of  orders  have  been  forced  out, 
entirely  without  means.  Into  lower  Ukrslnla, 
occupied  by  lUllana,  or  Croatia,  or  have  been 
placed  m  eoncentratlon  camps.  On  July  10, 
IMl,  all  cbureh  property  was  confiscated, 
•  ven  InsoTar  M  it  was  encumbered  under 
endowments. 

"Ihls  treatment  of  the  Hlovenes.  deeply 
believing  and  Malous  in  religion,  has  caufted 
the  enUiiMiasm  (or  Oertnany  that  existed  in 
90  percent  at  the  populaium,  aoeording  U) 
ths  judgment  of  persons  acquainted  with  the 
country,  to  turn  into  hatred  of  the  Oernun*. 
A  special  contributing  factor  in  this  was  also 
the  removal  of  numerotia  Slovenes  to  other 
areas,  aa  well  as  placing  them  in  concentra- 
tion campa.  Thus  guerrilla  warfare  has  come 
shout  there,  which  In  turn  has  brought  shout 
bloody  cotintermeasuTBB,  which  are  driving 
to  despair  the  portion  of  the  population  that 
Is  still  quiet. 

"CCHQtTEHOR'S   WORST    ntBOR 

•Tt  Is  an  experience  that  has  been  acquired 
at  all  periods  In  the  history  of  the  world  that 
nothing  has  a  more  Irritating  effect,  nothing 
rouECfi  stronger  embltterment  and  more  glow- 
ing enmity  than  when  a  conquering  nation 
strives  to  take  away  from  the  conquered  his 
religion. 

•'In  deep  anxiety  for  the  good  name  and  the 
welfare  of  the  fatherland  and  In  deep  respon- 
sibility for  our  brothers  In  the  faith  In  the 
occupied  territories,  we  beg  the  Government 
of  the  Reich  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vmrestricted 
antirellglous  agitation  of  party  officers  and  to 
the  destructive  meastires  against  church  and 
Christianity,  which  are  unwise  politically  and 
display  scorn  of  all  mankind.  One  cannot 
expect  to  win  hard-working  and  upright  peo- 
ple for  Germany  and  at  the  aame  time  de- 
stroy the  happiness  of  their  heart  and  the 
source  of  their  strength.  One  cannot  under- 
take to  build  a  new  and  fairer  Burope  and  to 
deatroy  Chrlctianlty  at  the  same  time.  The 
West  Is  Inseparably  asaoclated  with  Christi- 
anity. If  Christianity  U  destroyed  a  real  sub- 
stitute for  It  can  nc^-r  be  created. 

"We  therefore  beg  &.ud  conjure  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Belch  to  give  directions  to  have 
ail  end  finally  put  to  the  measures  hostile  to 
the  church.  In  this  solemn  hour,  when  It  U 
Important  to  collect  all  strength  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Fatherland. 

-Breslau.  December  18.  1*42." 

In  the  name  of  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses 
of  Germany,  assembled  In  the  Pulda  Confer- 
ence of  Bishops. 

Adoi'r  CABDnrAi.  BearaAM, 

Archbishop  o/  Breslau. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MOMTAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVEa 
Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday.  April  38.  I  heard 
the  most  sensible,  most  logical,  most 
statesmanlike  approach  to  the  then  and 
now  serious  labor  situation,  which  situa- 
tion calls  for  some  lasting  adjustment 
il  capital  and  labor  are  to  successfully 
survive  this  war.  and  not  just  another 
patch  on  the  quilt  as  is  done  every  time 
a  problem  comes  up. 

The  way  was  pointed  out  by  that 
genial  commentator  and  news  analyst 
who.sc  voice  in  as  convincing  and  sauve 
as  the  Kreml  Shampoo  he  broadcasts 
for — Gabriel  Hcatter, 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. ' 
I  Include  that  part  of  his  broadcast  deaU 
Ing    with   the   labor   alttiation   In    the 
Record: 

The  oual  sUIke  at  9  o'ckx-k  eastern  war 
time  tonight  is  where  nearly  everybody  knew 
It  would  be-  in  Praeldent  R«>oaevtlt-s  Inp 
Sixty  thousond  miners  are  out  Another 
400.000  go  mit  Friday  midnight  Steel  menu- 
facturlrtg  for  war  weatxme  will  leel  it  1  we*  k 
IttUrr—offlclals  claim  dO  percent  of  war  at**! 
ptoduoUon  would  be  affected  wtthln  a  week. 
It  promisee  to  be  a  most  untisual  strike. 

Nucmelscalllnf  It.  No  oim  is  ordering  any- 
one to  walk  out.  Mine  leaders  are  apparcnUy 
preparing  to  say  "We  have  no  right  on  com- 
pany property  except  under  a  contract  of  em- 
ployment. That  contract  expires  Friday  mid- 
night. We'd  be  trespasalng  on  mine  property 
if  we  crossed  it  Saturday  morning." 

A  strike  no  one  U  calling— yet  as  serious  a 
threat  to  war  production  as  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  may  make  his  appeal  to  the 
men  tomorrow.  Or  he  may  take  a  nuire  direct 
approach — order  troops  to  protect  any  man 
willing  to  continue.  That  would  possibly 
provide  a  test  to  show  how  many  men  are  will- 
ing to  walk  out. 

One  group  of  mine  operators  in  Illinois  has 
offered  to  negotiate  Immediately  for  a  new 
contract.  That  may  show  whether  or  not  any 
Individuals  unions  are  ready  to  Iveak  away 
from  John  Lewis.  Some  people  want  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  take  over  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers as  he  would  take  over  a  war  plant  where 
the  management  refused  to  cooperate. 

Other  men  say  the  rank  and  fUe  would 
stand  by  Lewis.  War  Labor  Board  officials 
practically  admit  Lewis'  defiance  of  Labor 
Board  authority  has  made  any  more  hearing 
hopeless.  Frankly  admitting  any  exception 
made  for  Lewis  would  vrreck  all  Labor  Board 
machinery. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  call  It  a  battle 
between  Roosevelt  and  J.  L.  Lewis.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  say  the  miners  are  the  only 
ones  making  demands  or  to  say  It's  all  a  ques- 
tion of  wages.  Philip  Murray  has  jtiet  called 
a  meeting  of  his  executive  board  declartng 
the  President's  antl-lnflatlon  order  lent  be- 
Ing  carried  out — criticizing  certain  Gorem- 
ment  bureaus  and  agenctes  almost  as  vtgor- 
ously  as  Lewis  is  flgtittng  the  War  Latxjr 
Board. 

We  are  living  under  troubled  sklea. 

England  had  Its  days  of  coal  trouble,  too— 
but  not  after  ChurchlD  came  In.  His  Tery  tost 
move,  you  remember,  was  to  call  In  Bevln. 
Atlee,  Bforrteon,  and  other  Important  labor 
leaders.  He  gave  labor  an  active  volee  In  the 
war  management — by  that   very  reeognlttOD 
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hs  put  a  responsibility  on  thess  men  to  avoid 

bre.ik-downs  In  p:oducticn. 

No  one  labor  leader  In  our  own  country  cc- 
cup:rs  a  place  In  th^  war  machinery  com- 
parable to  Bevlns  In  Biltaln.  What  we  seem 
to  need  Is  at  lea.«-t  ons  powerful  figure  to  rep- 
resent la'oor — not  necessarily  a  leader  now 
caught  In  labor's  bitter  factional  quarrels — 
but  a  man  whom  millions  of  lab;'>nng  men 
Would  accept  as  rcpresentins;  their  interests, 
not  merely  as  workers,  but  consumers. 

There  were  many  emergency  moves  made 
recently.  Manpower  moves.  Office  of  Price 
Administration  price  moves.  Moves  affect- 
Ins?  wages  and  things  wafjes  had  to  buy.  It 
might  have  been  a  good  idea  If  some  man 
of  Bev!ns'  caliber  had  played  a  part  In  thO'^e 
decisions  That  was  Churchill's  policy.  It 
worked.  It  was  easier,  of  course,  to  work  It 
out  In  Enslar.d 

Hitler  was  20  miles  away  But  It  Is  sur- 
prising to  find  no  one  domlrntuig  lab-^r  fi'^- 
ure  Is  In  the  war  machine  here  as  Briti-h 
labor  leaders  are  In  thf^lr  country.  We'll 
have  to  find  a  man  who  will  be  the  Bevln  of 
American   labor. 


The  RumI  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  am  InckKiinu  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  C.  F.  Dyrn.s,  of  Fort  Smith. 
Ark.,  which  appeared  in  the  Fort  Smith 
Timps-Rccord  on  May  8.  1943.  as  fol- 
lows; 

OfT    TH^    Rrcor.D 

(By  C    F   Byins) 

The  Ruml  plan  is  apparently  on  Its  way 
to  fl!;.il  victory.  The  powerful  S.Miate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Friday  afternoon  approved 
full  abatement  of  1942  Federal  income  taxes. 
In  order  to  put  all  liidivulual  Income-tax 
payers  on  a  current  basis  thi.s  year. 

With  all  Republican  Members  and  five 
Democrats  approving,  the  Ruml  plan  was  ap- 
proved 13  to  6. 

The  House  bill,  passed  early  this  week, 
was  laid  aside.  If  the  Senate  passes  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  ci.mmlttee  will  probably 
report  In  by  Munday.  there  Is  strong  proba- 
bll  ty  that  the  House  will  agree.  The  Ruml 
plan  lost  In  the  House  by  only  4  votes. 

It  seems  to  me  tb.e  Democrats  mulled  the 
most  p.  pular  tax  prcposal  In  years  and  let 
the  Ri^i^ublicans  run  with  the  ball 

Fri  m  the  monu-nt  it  was  proposed,  the 
Ruml  p'an  has  h.id  a  wide  pi  pular  appeal. 
Everybody  resents  being  a  year  behind  in  his 
Income  taxes.  Everybody  resents  the  Idea 
of  owing  the  Government  a  year's  Income 
taxes  when  and  if  his  income  stops  or  is 
seiiouhly  reduced.  Everybody  resents  a  tax 
debt  hanging  over  the  estate  o.'  a  man  whj 
has  died  and  whose  Income  his  therefore 
ceased. 

The  simplicity  of  the  thing  and  the  almost 
universal  appeal  of  paying  taxes  out  of  cur- 
rent inccnif  made  it  a  natural.  But  for 
si.:me  reason,  which  Is  still  more  or  less  ob- 
scure, the  Dem.'crut:c  P.irty  leadership  and 
the  Treasury  Dtpartment  have  fought  it  with 
everything  they  could  lay   hands  on. 

The  Ruml  plan  wits  beaten  down  withcut 
much  of  a  test  last  fall,  chiefly  because  the 
Tre-.sury  opposed  it.  It  bjbbod  up  again  in 
tlie  House  In  thla  session,  and  wiu  beaten 


Hull  Has  To  Be  Dinlomatic 


by  a  narrow  margin  several  weeks  ncjo  The 
whole  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  H  uso 
Ways  and  Means  Com.mittee.  which  had  .stood 
firm  by  a  majority  vote  ag<<!nst  any  nbate- 
ment  of  1942  taxes. 

But  the  pressure  for  the  Ruml  plan  would 
not  ease  up.  Republicans  saw  an  cppur- 
tunlty  to  win  a  popular  issue.  Most  Demo- 
craU  still  refused  to  see  the  obvious  merit 
of  the  thing. 

On  the  test  this  week  ihc  Ruml  plan,  or  a 
modiiled  bill  very  much  like  it,  was  beaten 
by  only  4  votes  'on  a  roll  call— 208  to  204. 
Then  the  Hou.se  approved  a  proposal  to  wipe 
out  the  first  19  percent  of  the  income  tax  levy 
for  1942.  That  meant  complete  abatement 
for  ab.jut  90  percent  of  the  taxpayers,  whose 
taxable  Incomes  are  $2,000  a  year  or  less, 
after  deducting  personal  exemptions,  de- 
pendents, and  allowable  deductions.  Tax- 
payers with  more  than  $2,000  taxable  in- 
come after  all  dedvicti(;ns  would  still  be  liable 
for  the  increa.'^ed  surtax  rates  on  hli^her 
brackets — 3  percent  on  the  second  02.000  of 
taxable  Income  and  higher  rates  as  the 
Income   goes   on   up. 

The  House  proposal  Is  not  logical  Either 
1942  taxes  should  be  wiped  out  for  everybody 
alike,  or  they  should  not  be  wiped  r;ut  at  all. 
If  we  want  to  get  on  a  current  bas.s — and 
everybfxly  does-  then  the  logical  thing  to  do 
Is  abate  all  of  1942  taxes  on  Individuuls.  and 
let  all  payments  made  in  1943  apply  on  taxes 
on  1943  incomes  If  we  are  not  going  to  a 
current  basis,  then  there  Is  no  point  in 
changing  the  present  system.  The  only  rea- 
son for  playing  favorites,  giving  an  abatement 
to  one  group  of  taxpayers  and  continuing  to 
collect  a  hang-over  of  debt  from  others,  is  a 
political  reason,  completely  unsound 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  vote  for 
the  Ruml  plan,  which  abates  all  of  1942  taxes 
on  all  individuals,  will  contain  provi.>iU)ns  to 
tax  "windfalls  "  If  fairly  done  these  pro- 
visions are  completely  lo<^!cal.  If  a  man  had 
a  "windfall"  in  1942  and  took  in  much  more 
Income  than  his  normal  before  that  time  or 
his  income  for  1943.  then  he  siiould  pay  a 
reasonable  tax  on  that  extra  Income  Details 
of  those  provisions  are  to  be  worked  cut 
before  the  bill  Is  sent  to  the  Senate  for  a 
vote. 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  Ruml  plan  and 
the  House  approves,  as  now  seems  likely,  it 
will  be  a  victory  for  common  sense  and  In- 
sistent public  opinion. 


Resolutions  of  the  Isaak  Walton  League 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    Mltiriu.^N 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ono,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  April  20.  1943: 

HULL  HAS  TO  BE  DIPLOMATIC 

Congressman  Cearhakt,  California  Repub- 
lican, charged  tliat  the  administration's  re- 
ciprocal trade  agieements  had  been  used  to 
"cixclrcle"  Germany  and  thus  forced  that 
coi">try  Into  war.  Secretary  Hull  retorts  that 
if  GE.VRHART  were  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
he  v;oi;l:l  say  the  charge  was  100-percent  piffle. 

Tlie  State  Departmicnt  hits  to  do  business 
with  Congres.s.  We  don't  We  are  free. 
therefore,  to  say  wh.it  Secretary  Hull  obviously 
would  like  to  have  said,  tliat  Oearharts 
charge  is  utter  rot.  Inside  Congress  or  out- 
side It. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

MANAGEMENT    Or    PtTBLIC    LANDS 

Whereas  the  public  lands  of  the  West  pro- 
vide a  valuable  reservoir  and  habitat  for  all 
sorts  of  wildlife  and  are  Ir.dispensable  for 
the  protection  and  management  of  these 
natural  resources;   and 

Whereas  these  public  lands  are  under  the 
management  of  numerous  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  departments,  with  divergent 
and  occasionally  ccnrtlcting  management 
policies;   and 

Whereas  many  of  these  public  lands  are 
being  used  by  privately  ov^ned  domestic  stock 
at  grazing  fees  /ar  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  same  kinds  of  domestic  animals 
on  privately  owned  lands;  and 

Whereas  this  di.scrlmlnation  In  production 
costs  on  public,  as  compared  with  privately 
owned  lands,  amounts  to  a  subsidy  to  the 
private  user  of  such  public  lands  and  brings 
hlrn  into  competition  with  other  public 
values  of  these  lands,  such  as  the  protection 
and  conservaUon  of  the  wildlife  resources  of 
tliese  areas;  Therefore  be  it 

Rr^olved.  Tliat  the  National  Government 
be  requested  to  make  an  Investigation  of  the 
inequalities  mentioned,  aimed  at  finding  a 
fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  grazing  fees 
for  domestic  stock  on  all  public  lands  where 
such  use  Is  permitted.  In  falrnes.s  to  other 
ptiblic  values  of  the  ranee,  such  as  preserving 
the  habitat  and  protection  and  prevention  of 
soil  erosion. 

Adopted  by  twenty-first  annual  conven- 
tion. Iznak  Walton  League  of  America. 
March  27.  194.1. 

PROTECTtNG    PVPLIC    W.^TKR    VALUES 

Whereas  In  the  name  of  public  water  con- 
servation existing  aquatic  values  and  the 
public's  right  to  th^lr  enji>yment  have  been 
commonly  ignored  In  the  development  of  new 
valuer  In  large  dam  construction  prf  grams  -^ 
at  variance  with  the  plain  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  Coordination  Act:  Therefore  be  it 

Resloicd.  That  we  cpn<i'e  any  further  au- 
thorizations or  apprf  prlatlons  for  eiig.neer- 
Ing  surveys  or  resurveys  of  our  Inland  waters 
unless  such  surveys  include  aquatic  biologists 
and  other  scientists  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  engineers  as.«:urlng  that  all  values  be 
given  adequate  consideration  and  that  the 
reports  cf  such  surveys  be  made  public 

Adopted  by  twenty-first  nnnu.Tl  convention 
l7:aak  V/alton  League  of  America,  March  27. 
1943 

WATER  POLLL-TION 

Whereas  the  methods  of  satisfactory  treat- 
ment for  munlcii-al  sewage  have  long  been 
well  known;  and 

Whereas  m;;ny  municipalities  pleading  a 
lack  of  fund.i  have  failed  to  accord  proper 
and.  in  many  cases,  any  treatment  of  mu- 
nicipal sewa  ;e,  while  at  the  s.ime  time  accept- 
ing under  various  public  works  plans  over  a 
period  of  years  Federal  funds  far  in  excess 
of  those  needed  for  sewage  treatment,  apply- 
ing them  to  less  essential  or  luxury  projects, 
while  leaving  their  own  sewage  problems  un- 
solved as  a  menace  to  public  health  and  a 
menace  to  downstream  communities:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  In  our  planning  for  any 
post-war  public  worko  program  that  tlie  fol- 
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lowing  principle  be  adopted  with  re  pect  to 
all  municipal  works  and  all  public  Instltu- 
tlon?  invclving  Federal  or  State  participation 
or  aid:  namely,  that  unless  and  until  a  mu- 
nlclpall'y  or  public  Institution  having  a 
water  sewer  system  either  has  adequate  sew- 
8E3  treatment  faculties  or  bona  fide  plans 
f(jr  acquiring  such  facilities  It  shall  not  be 
ellnlble  for  Federal  or  State  funds  for  any 
other  purpo.-e. 

Adopted  bv  twenty-fir?!t  annual  convention, 
Irr^-ik  Walton  League  of  America,  March  27. 
1943. 


Politics  and  MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
have  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  April  20.  1943: 

POLITICS   AND   MAC  AETHUH 

Senator  Arthur  H.  'Vandenberc  in  a  letter 
to  the  Free  Press  explains  his  opposition  to 
the  War  Department's  order  against  service- 
men mixing  In  politics,  for  which  this  news- 
paper criticized  him. 

"My  complaint,  very  spcciflcally."  he  says, 
"was  solely  against  the  fact  that  the  order 
has  recently  bt^en  broadened  to  prohibit  even 
the  ultimate  'acceptance'  of  an  elected  posi- 
tion to  whirh  a  s,.v.ceman  might  be  drafted. 
wiThcut  any  prior  participation  on  his  part. 
Of  course,  the  acceptance'  would  require  his 
mlliwry  resignation.  •  •  •  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  wl.^h  to  draft  and  elect  a  great 
general  ol  the  armies  as  President  ol  the 
United  States— wholly  Involuntarily  on  his 
part-  It  Would  be  a  restraint  upon  their 
electoral  freedom  to  attempt  to  say  they 
shnll  be  denied  this  privilege." 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  senior  Senator, 
ir  a  wartime  proposition.  "Tlie  great  gen- 
eral" to  whom  the  Senator  refers  Is  Gen. 
EKjuglas  MacArthur.  as  his  name  was  freely 
used  in  the  difccusslon  at  Washington  We 
th.nk  that  very  c;isc,  as  currently  presented 
in  the  newspap.^rs.  reveals  the  fallacy  of  Mr. 
V*nbi:nbergs  position 

The  Free  Press  concedes  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  Is  one  of  the  greatest  military  leaders 
of  the  age,  the  only  possible  living  rival  of 
Winston  ChurchiU  as  a  phrase  maker,  a  hero 
greatly  t)eloved  and  admired  by  all  America. 
Now  he  is  engaged  In  a  desperate  struggle  In 
ll-.e  South  Pacific. 

Inste.-.d  of  letting  him  conduct  himself  as 
a  soldier  at  war,  a  large  and  vociferous  sec- 
tion of  the  American  press,  eager  to  find  a 
candidate  to  match  popularity  with  that  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  disliking  the  non- 
coiTformisl  Wendell  WiUkie,  Is  ballyhoolng 
Generid  MacArthur  and  using  a  critical  war 
situation  for  their  ballyhoo  purposes. 

We  need  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Roosevelt 
In  saying  that  we  believe  he  is  as  anxious  for 
Tlctory  as  any  American.  We  think  that  this 
drumming  up  of  a  pretended  fued  between 
the  Preaideut  and  the  general  for  the  sole  end 
of  glorifying  the  general  and  making  the  Pres- 
ident appear  as  one  who  would  stoop  so  low 
as  to  risk  defeat  for  political  purposes  is 
downright  vicious,  does  Irreparable  harm  to 
the  war  effort,  and  does  a  distinct  dlsrservlce 
to  the  reputation  of  General  MacArthur  as 
a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and  a  patriot. 

M  icArthur's  request  for  help  Is  Immedl- 
plely  twisted  by  the  enemies  of  Roo.«evelt 
Into  a  picture  wherein  the  general  and  the 
President   mvist   play   the   opposing   roles  of 


hero  and  villain.  With  such  trickery,  theic 
immediately  looms  the  altogether  unwar- 
ranted suspicion  that  Mr.cArthur  Is  a  part 
of  the  scheme.  This  Injures  him  as  a  com- 
mander, hurts  the  war  effort  and  helps  de- 
stroy faith  In  the  entire  general  command  of 
the  Armv.  which  Is  headed  by  General  Mar- 
shaU  as  Chief  of  Staff,  who  is  as  completely 
nonpolitlcal  as  was  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 

If  General  MacArthur  needs  more  planes. 
tan'KS,  troops,  and  other  forces  his  rightful 
demands  are  weakened  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  by  the  strident  promotion  of  him  as 
a  political  figure.  Freed  of  that  su.'^plcion 
he  can  speak  solely  as  i.  soldier — and  this  he 
has  protested  Is  aU  that  he  desires  to  be 

If  the  Republicans  have  to  wreck  the  war 
effort  and  spoU  the  magnificent  achievements 
of  a  prerit  general  to  find  a  candidate,  then 
the  party  has  indeed  fallen  upon  sorn*  days 
of  blind  political  sem.shness. 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


May  13.  1943 

Mr.   Speaker,   under 


Thursday 

Mr.   BROOKS, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec 
CRD,  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

N.'.TiONAL   FEDKBATION    OP   THE    BLIND 

Whereas  organized  labor  Is  always  anxious 
to  assist  any  handicapped  or  underprivileged 
group  of  our  fellow  citizens;  and 

Whereas  organized  labor  naturally  appre- 
ciates and  approves  any  movement  of  any 
such  group  to  better  its  own  conditions;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  is  an  organization  ol 
blind  men  and  women  for  mutual  aid  and 
common  action:  Therefore  be  It 

JJe.soZtcd  by  the  Louisiana  State  Federation 
Of  Labor,  That  we  express  our  general  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  executive 
councU  and  all  other  committees  and  bodies 
of  organized  labor  to  give  careful  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  all  matters  of  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  said  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  and  that  all  councils  and  con- 
stituent unions  affiliated  with  the  Louisiana 
State  Federation  of  Labor  welcome  bona  fide 
representatives  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  who  may  desire  to  address  such 
councils  and  such  unions;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 


American  Automobile  Association  Con- 
demns the  Federal  Use  Tax  as  Unsound 
and  Discriminatonr  and  Ur{;es  Its 
RepeaL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.     VAN     ZANDT.      Mr.     Speaker, 
among  the  many  letters  received  favor- 


ing H.  R.  2010,  providing  for  repeal  of 
tlie  Federal  use  tax  of  $5  on  motor 
vehicles.  I  am  particuiaiiy  pleased  that  i 
have  the  assurance  of  the  .support  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association. 
Since  the  levjing  of  the  use  tax,  the 
A.  A.  A.  has  waged  a  lone  battle  in  an 
endeavor  to  awaken  the  Nation  to  tr.is 
unjustified  and  unsound  method  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Tiie  American  Automobile  A  isociation 
comprises  over  725  motor  clubs  and  Sute 
a.ssociations.  with  a  member.ship  in  ex- 
ce.-^s  of  1,000.000.  It  is  peculiarly  quali- 
fied, through  its  national  hcadqua/tcrp. 
to  speak  from  experience  in  the  automo- 
tive field  on  matters  pertainin*;  to  the 
welfare  of  the  motoring  public. 

The  A.  A.  A.  conducts  extensive  re- 
search in  every  field  of  motor  activity 
and  hence  is  qualified  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  motorists  of  America. 

Tlie  following  letter,  dated  April  9. 
1943,  from  Mr.  Ru.s.sell  E.  Singer,  general 
manager,  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, outlines  the  views  of  that  or- 
ganization toward  the  repeal  of  the  Fed- 
eral u."=e  tax,  as  provided  for  by  H.  R. 
2010. 

Mr.  Singer's  letter  is  as  follows: 

American  AxrroMOBnE  Aseociation. 

WashiTigton,  D.  C,  AprU  9,  1943. 
Hon.  J.AMFS  E.  Van  Z/.ndt, 

Old  House  Office  Buildivg. 

Washington.  D  C. 
De.ar  Mr.  Van  Zandt:  With  reference  to 
ovir  correspor deuce  regarding  your  bill  (H  R. 
2C10)  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  use 
tax  on  motor  vehicles  and  boats.  Will  advise 
you  that  we  are  wholeheartedly  In  accord 
with  this  measure. 

As  ycu  know,  the  use  tax  was  originally 
imposed  In  lieu  of  an  Increase  In  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax  and  before  there  were  drastic 
limitations  on  automobile  use.  From  the 
very  first,  we  have  believed  that  this  tax  w\s 
unsound.  It  has  become  a  partlculariy 
unsound  levy  in  view  of  the  wartime  restric- 
tions now  imposed  upon  automobile  u?». 

At  cur  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  In 
1S41.  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Although  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation has  for  the  time  being  withdrawn  its 
active  public  opposition  to  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  the  motor  vehicle.  It  is  convinced 
that  the  new  so-called  use  tax  of  >5  annually 
on  every  motor  vehicle  registered  In  tiie 
United  States  Is  unsound,  unscientific.  In- 
equitable, and  thoroughly  unjustifiable;  ac- 
cordingly, the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion urges  that  this  tax  be  repealed  forth- 
with." 

Thla  convention  action  was  reaffirmed  at 
a  meeting  of  our  executive  committee  here 
in  Waahlngton  in  1942  and  again  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  in  Uarch. 
The  levy  now  costs  passenger-car  owners 
aiound  $35,000,000  annually  and  is  imposed, 
as  I  have  said,  at  a  time  when  automobile  u.se 
Is  drastically  restricted. 

This  tax  has  always  been  extremely  difficult 
to  administer.  Stamps  are  sold  at  post  of- 
fices, but  ther«  Is  Uttle  or  no  enforcement 
to  see  that  all  motorists  purchase  stamps. 
They  are  comparatively  easy  to  remove  from 
vehicles  and  there  have  always  been  a  number 
of  complaints  from  persons  that  their  use-tax 
stamps  had  been  stolen.  There  is  abaolutely 
no  way  tliat  stolen  stamps  can  be  checked 
and  when  a  person  baa  his  stamp  stolen,  his 
only  redress  is  to  purchase  another  stamp 
or  convince  a  collector  of  internal  revenue 
of  the  theft  and  secure  a  statement  con- 
firming the  theft.  In  fact,  the  Treasury  was 
at  one  time  stron.:ly  oprojfd  to  tVc  levy 
becaiise  of  the  administrative  difficulties,  but 


mucn  oi  a  le^i  msi  iii.i.  tiiii'ii..  uttnuic  mo 
Tro-.sury  opposed  It,  It  bj'cbod  up  agam  lu 
tae  House  la  this  session,  aix(X  Wiu  beaten 


WUUIU        IIIWC 


iifi\c      aai\A,      viiuL      vicAnn.Mti  a 


cjiarge  is  utter  rot,  inside  Congress  or  cut- 
side  It. 


i\jitr   uc  11 


Resolved.   Tliat   In   our   planning   for    any 
post-war  public  works  program  that  the  fol- 
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the  need  for  wartime  revenue  brought  a  sur- 
prisingly high  degree  of  response  from  motor- 
ists We  fully  anticipate  that  the  tax  will 
become  more  difllcult  to  collect  each  year 

We  have  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
that  a  report  on  Intergovernmental  fiscal  re- 
lations, made  at  the  Instance  of  the  Irca&ury 
and  recently  submitted  to  the  President.  Con- 
gress and  State  Governors,  recommended 
repeal  of  the  use  tax  or.  If  It  Is  retained, 
require  receipt  as  a  condition  for  obtalnlr.g 
a  State  license.  We  concur  In  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  tax  be  repealed.  But 
we  are  strongly  convinced  that  purch.".se  of 
a  Federal  use-tax  stamp  as  a  prerequisite  to 
secure  a  State  automobile  license  would  pre- 
sent a  very  serious  problem.  The  Federal  use 
tax  is  collectible  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1.  By  that  time  of  the  year,  all  States 
have  Issued  license  plates.  Tlius.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  change  the  date  of  Issuance  of 
Federal  use-trx  stamps  to  secure  State  co- 
operation and,  even  then,  we  do  not  believe 
that  It  would  be  forthcoming.  We  believe 
that  the  States  would  very  strongly  oppose 
any  program  of  using  their  facilities  to  force 
payment  of  Federal  tax. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RUSSSLL  E.   SiNCCT. 

General  Manager. 


Pledging  Support  of  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    IOUISIAN.\ 
IN  THE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Iravt"  to  extend  my  nmarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

PLEDGING  StTPPORT  OF  WAR  EFFCP.T 

Whereas  our  Nation  and  tlie  other  United 
Nations  are  waging  a  war  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Axis  Powers,  and  which  war  was 
commenced  by  a  treacherous  and  dr.stardly 
sneak  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  at  a  time  when 
our  President  was  attempting  to  maintain 
this  country  at  peace;  and 

Whrreas  the  members  of  organized  labor 
believe  as  trade  unionists,  that  in  order  to 
maintain  free  labor  and  free  government  we 
must  dedicate  our  lives,  cur  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor  in  this  hour  of  cur  Nation's 
peril;  and 

Whereas  we  are  In  this  P.ght  to  a  finish 
and  we  are  determined  to  wag?  relentless 
warfare  until  our  enemies  are  decisively  de- 
feated, and  in  so  doing  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  the  hateful  forces  who 
oppose  us  and  no  bartering  with  their  ICiUl- 
ers.  and  only  ur.conditlonal  surrender  can  be 
accepted,  and  if  necessary  our  unconqueratle 
troops  must  fight  their  way  Into  Berlin  and 
Tokyo  to  enforce  it.  and  neither  the  ap- 
peascrs  at  home  nor  the  aggressors  abroad 
should  be  permitted  to  place  us  m  a  position 
of  wasting  cur  sacrifice  and  t  ur  efforts 
through  ccmpromlie  or  surrender  of  our 
principles:  Therefore  be  It 

Rr<iolt'ed  b'j  the  Louis:ana  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  In  Its  annual  convention,  as- 
.sembled  at  Shreveport.  La  .  April  5.  1943,  Tliat 
we  pledge  our  united  strength  to  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  President  Franklin  D. 
R'><'sevelt,  and  to  our  pallant  arm"d  forces 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  marlne.s,  and  air  service. 
to  achieve  a  sma^^hing  and  final  victory  for 
frc?  men  and  women  everv.vli're. 


House  Share  in  Treaty  Making 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON  W.  0.  BURGIN    • 

OF  N03TII  CAROLIN.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'vTIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowinK  letter  from  a 
former  Meinbcr  ol  Congress  to  the  editor 
of  the  Evening  Star  in  Washington.  D.  C. : 

rOHMER    RCPRCSCNTAT'VE    LEWIS    CONTEND^    FOn 
HOUSE    SH.\Rt;    IN    TIIEATY    M.\KING 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Star  : 

In  your  Is.  ue  of  April  13.  senator  Burton. 
of  Ohio  is  cjiioted  as  saying  tliat  the  peace 
treaty  "must  not  be  a  party  measure" — 
(amen.  I  say.  indeed) — "but  must  be  Jointly 
formulated  by  Repuljllcans  and  Democrats  if 
It  Is  to  obtain  the  two-thlrda  Senate  vote  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution."  And  continu- 
ing, he  is  quoted  again  as  saying,  "We've  got 
to  meet  the  two-thirds  rule — It  s  up  to  the 
people  and  Senate  to  make  it  work." 

If  the  esteemed  Senator  ineans  by  this  that 
the  Sc'nate  possesses  a  legi.-^lative  monopoly 
over  the  approval  of  a  peace  agreement  or 
agreements,  he  is  most  happily  and  most 
certainly  mistaken.  He  can  accept  this  as- 
surance as  sponsored  to  him  oy  an  Illustrious 
predecessor.  Senator  Tlieodore  Burton  of 
Of  Ohio,  who.  having  gone  back  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  having  made  a 
thorouf^h  investigation  of  the  subject  as  a 
member  of  trie  Hou.se  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  stated  to  the  House: 

"I  have  set  foith  In  my  report  that  wc 
could  pass  a  resolution  Initiated  In  this 
House  In  whicli  if  the  Senate  concurred.  It 
would  be  binding;.  On  several  occ;'.sions  tiie 
Congress  has  done  that.  We  annexed  Texas 
by  resolution  originating  In  the  House  after 
a  trcatj'  had  failed.  We  annexed  Havall  by  a 
resolution  In  this  HouHe  and  pa.sred  in  the 
Senate  after  a  treaty  had  failed.  V.'e.  the 
House,  took  the  Initiative  for  peace  with 
Germany  In  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  second 
session.  Volume  60,  part  No.  5,  page  5405, 
March  3,  1025. 

In  his  report  for  the  committee  Represent- 
ative Burton  refers  to  about  100  precedents 
for  such  action  by  congressional  procedure 
taking  the  place  of  action  that  aLso  might 
have  been  taken  by  the  treaty  method  It  is 
a  mistake  to  assume,  as  sonic  writers  are  do- 
ing, that  the  treaty  form  alone  may  1  e  cm- 
ployed  In  affecting  agreements  with  other 
nations.  The  Supreme  Court  itself  frequently 
has  declared  that  the  Pre.sldent  can  enter 
Into  "International  understandings."  "com- 
pact.>,"  "conventions"  which  posscrs  the  same 
validity  as  treaties  if  they  have  or  receive  the 
approval  o'  Congress,  although  larking  rati- 
fication as  treaties  ty  tiie  Senate  undf-r  the 
two-thirds  rule.  •  •  •  See  United  States 
versus  Curtis  (299  U.  S.  Reports,  p.  306.  5,  6). 

T\.e  treaty  method  is  not  the  only  method 
available.  It  is  an  error  to  say  so;  as  much 
error  as  to  say  that  you  can  only  go  to  Balti- 
more by  walking  there,  thu.s  Ignoring  the 
railway.s.  the  automobile  or.  mayJiap.  the  air. 
Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Government, 
the  alternative  method  of  an  agreement  ap- 
proved by  Congress  has  been  employed,  there 
being  some  1500  such  executive  agree- 
ments," as  compared  with  about  8J0  formal 
treaties.  Only  born  recalcitrants  could  w!.«-h 
It  to  be  otherwise. 

Said  President  Taylor  In  presenting  the 
Joint    resolution    admitting    Texas    to    the 


Union,  after  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  h»'d 
been  defeated  in  the  Senate:  "The  power  of 
Congress  Is  fully  competent  In  sjme  otner 
form  of  proceeding  to  acccmpltrh  everything 
that  a  formal  ratification  of  the  treaty  co'jid 
have  accomplished." 

I  challenge  any  student  or  publicist  doubt- 
ing the  soundness  of  President  Taylor's 
statement  t)  examine  the  subject  and  then 
reply. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, after  the  three  repeated  failures  of  its 
peace  treaties  by  veto  of  Senate  minorities 
under  the  two-thirds  rule  should  fail  to 
submit  any  future  peace  understanding  with 
other  nations  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
for  approval  by  the  method  of  democratic 
majorities,  rather  than  to  one  House  only  of 
the  two  Houses. 

God  spare  the  world  from  the  calamity  of 
another  tuch  veto. 

David  J.  Lewis. 


United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEGATE    FPO-M    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr,  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  Alaska  realize  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  the  United  Slates  Coa.st 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  This  is  the  easier 
to  understand  becati.'^e  the  coa.st  line  of 
Alaska  is  considerably  lonner  than  the 
entire  coa.st  line  of  the  48  States,  includ- 
ing  the  Atlantic,  Pacinc,  and  Gulf 
coasts. 

Moreover.  Ala.ska  is  now  a  theater  of 
war.  and  accurate  charts  of  our  coast 
line  are  not  only  desirable  but  necessary 
for  the  cflcctive  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  that  area.     There  is  plenty  of  c\i- 
dcT.ce  to  indicate  that  as  to  most  of  tlie 
Aleutian   Islands,   the  Japanese   at   the 
outbreak  of  the  war  had  much  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  coast  line  and 
the  coastal  indentations  than  we  pos- 
sessed.   From  motives  of  mi.staken  econ- 
omy.  suiBcient   money   was   not   appro- 
priated during  the  years  of  peace  to  en- 
able the  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  to  survey  and  chart  most 
of  the  Aleutian  Llands  and  a  consider- 
able extent  of  the  Alaska  coast  line  out- 
side the  Aleutian  Islands.     In  Justice,  it 
must  be  said   that  the  owiccrs   of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey did  all  within  their  power  to  speed 
up  the  survey  of  the  vital  parts  of  the 
Ala.ska  coast,  but  the  neccs.sary  funds 
v.ere  not  provided,  and  so  the  work  could 
not  be  done.     In  some  paits  of  Alaska 
wc  are  still  dependent  upon  the  rou^h 
and  inaccurate  survey— some  httle  bet- 
ter   than   intelligent    gue.s.^e.'^ — made    by 
the  early  explorers.     I  am  told  that  as 
to  one  particular  part  of  the  coast  of 
Alaska  wr  are  still  dependent  upon  the 
reports  of  Capt.  James  Cook,  who  sailed 
in  Alaska  waters  in  the  year  1778.  and 
for  whom  Cook  Inlet  was  named. 

Rear  Admiral  L.  O.  Colbert,  the  present 
able  Director  of  the  Survey,  recently  g.-ive 


A  OOQQ 


APPT^MHTV    TH    TT4r    m  Vf!  P  T^^^C;  THM  A  T  .    RFrORD 


M  .cArthur's  request  for  help  Is  immecu- 
ptely  twisted  by  the  enemies  of  Roosevelt 
Into  a  picture  wherein  the  general  and  the 
President   mvist   play   the   opposing   roles  of 


■jnursaay.  may  ij,  iy«j 

Mr.     VAN     ZANDT.      Mr.     Speaker, 
among  the  many  letters  received  favor- 


firming  the  theft.  In  fact,  the  Treasury  was 
ut  o:ie  time  strongly  opposed  to  the  levy 
because  of  the  administrative  difficulties,  but 
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an  address  outlining  the  history  of  the 
Survey.  That  address  is  so  interesting 
that  I  here  present  it: 

W.ZZF   HISTOBT   OF  THI   COAST  AND   CZOOmC 

sumvKT 
The  recent  dedication  of  the  memorial  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  recalled  to  the  public 
mind  his  achievements  outside  ol  the  politi- 
cal world.  Members  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  do  not  need  any  reminder  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  Interests  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  because  it  was  due  to  his  vision  and 
under  his  direct  proposal  that  the  Congress 
on  Febrxiary  10,  1807,  passed  the  basic  act 
under  which  we  perform  our  present  duties. 
That  law  authorized  the  President  to  "cause 
a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  whole  coast,  of 
harbors,  and  of  adjacent  ocean  shoals." 

Through  the  American  PhUoeophlcal  So- 
ciety, of  which  President  Jefferson  wa*  a 
member,  and  by  a  circular  letter  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Albert  Gallatin,  a 
request  was  made  for  suggestions  and  plans 
for  the  acccmplishment  of  the  survey.  The 
plan  considered  most  acceptable  was  that 
submitted  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  R.  Haasler,  a  na- 
tive of  Switzerland,  who  at  that  time  was 
profeseor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phl- 
loecphy  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  After  several  months  of  correspond- 
ence the  condition  of  external  affairs,  due  to 
political  unrest  in  Europe,  caused  postpone- 
ment of  any  further  work  on  the  plan  until 
1811.  In  that  year  Mr.  Haasler.  at  the  request 
of  Secretary  Gallatin,  undertcwk  a  mission  to 
London  to  arrange  for  the  construction  of 
the  necessary  inetruments. 

The  correspondence  shows  that  Mr.  Hassler 
had  made  drawings  to  full  scale  of  the  in- 
struments needed.  He  mentioned  a  theodo- 
lite with  a  24"  diameter  circle,  a  repeating 
circle  of  12"  diameter  and  a  base  measuring 
apparatus  among  other  Instruments.  For  the 
next  four  years  Mr.  Hassler  was  in  Europe  on 
this  mlssslon.  He  arrived  In  Washington 
for  the  first  time  on  December  31,  1815,  and 
In  the  following  year  took  up  the  survey  of 
the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  He 
had  selected  this  important  area  as  being 
most  favorable  in  principle  for  the  start  of 
the  great  project  which  he  proposed. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  country,  land 
was  plentiful.  Descriptions  of  bovmdarles 
gave  only  rough  approximation  of  their  limit 
and  the  area.  Surveying  was  done  In  a  crude 
form.  Considering  the  circumstances  of 
those  early  days  it  Is  remarkable  that  the  first 
•uperlntendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  should 
have  been  able  to  obtain  approval  of  his 
proposal  for  such  an  unprecedented  program 
as  the  survey  of  the  entire  coast,  (to  be  done 
piecemeal.  It  Is  true.)  but  executed  with  an 
accruracy  and  continuity  which  should  hold 
fixed  a  framework  of  such  precision  that  every 
part  would  fit  exactly  into  each  adjacent  part. 
It  was  to  be  a  survey  which  would  stand  the 
test  of  time  and  later  permit  Ita  extension 
under  the  same  rigid  principles  to  cover  a 
vast  area  extending  Into  the  west  to  the  dis- 
tant Pacific  Coast. 

The  work  was  suspended  In  1818  by  an 
Act  of  the  Congreas  which  permitted  only 
Army  and  Navy  personnel  to  be  employed 
In  surveying  the  coasts.  Some  detached  lur- 
veys  of  rivers  and  harbors  were  made  and 
eome  hydrographlc  reconnaissance  was  per- 
formed but.  no  general  or  connected  survey 
of  the  coast  was  attempted. 

In  1832  the  Congress  revived  the  act  of 
1807.  appropriated  •30.000  and  extended  the 
work  to  provide  fo^  the  survey  of  the  coasts 
at  Plcrlda.  Mr.  Haaaler  was  reappointed  su- 
perintendent by  President  Andrew  Jackson 
and  the  renaissance  of  the  Coast  Survey  was 
begun  under  the  guidance  of  these  two  strong 
personalities.  In  1843  a  reorganlisatlon  of 
the  stirvey  was  effected  tmder  a  plan  which 
provided    that    the    scientific    methods    laid 


down  by  Ferdinand  R.  Hassler  should  be 
taken  as  a  basis  of  the  reorganization  and  be 
followed  In  the  further  execution  of  the 
aurvey  of  the  coast.  In  addition  to  the  meth- 
ods for  procedure,  the  plan  provided  for  the 
participation  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  and 
civilian  engineers  and  scientists;  the  person- 
nel for  hydrographlc  work  was  to  be  nom- 
inated from  the  Navy  Department,  and  for 
topographic  details  from  the  Army.  The  op- 
erations were  to  tje  directed  by  a  civilian 
superintendent  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  1871  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  was  en- 
larged for  the  purpose  of  extending  Inland 
the  geodetic  control  surveys  which  had  pre- 
viously been  executed  only  in  the  coastal 
regions.  In  1878  the  designation  of  the 
Bureau  was  changed  to  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  The  Bureau  was  transferred 
In  1903  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  In  1913  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Because  Its 
ultimate  purpose  Is  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce and  the  safety  of  those  who  navigate 
on  the  sea  and  In  the  air,  in  commercial 
ships  and  planes.  It  is  logical  that  the  Bureau 
should  be  In  this  department. 

The  major  wars  of  thla  ooimtry  have  had 
Important  effects  upon  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  development  of  Its  organiza- 
tion. The  War  of  1812  and  the  events  leading 
up  to  It  caused  postponement  of  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  survey.  At  the  stort  of  the 
ClvU  War  the  Army  ofBclals  who  had  been 
detailed  for  topographic  work  were  withdrawn 
and  since  that  time  no  officers  from  the  Army 
have  been  assigned.  At  the  start  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  all  naval  officers  on  duty 
on  Coast  and  Geodetic  Siu-vey  vessels  were 
relieved  and  the  operation  of  the  ships  was 
taken  over  by  Survey  officers.  In  1917,  with 
the  advent  of  the  World  War,  the  officers 
operating  the  Burwy  ships  and  those  In 
charge  of  field  work  were  commissioned  In 
order  to  facilitate  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  these  specially  trained  officers  to 
duty  under  the  War  or  Navy  Departments 
with  equivalent  rank. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
nearly  600  members  of  the  Stirvey  have  en- 
tered the  armed  services.  Some  of  theee  were 
In  the  Survey  a  eomparatively  short  period, 
but  they  had  receive i  basic  training  In  the 
work  of  the  Bureau,  liany  are  now  perform- 
ing military  engineering  duties  for  which 
their  previous  training  had  especially  quali- 
fied them.  The  present  work  of  the  Bureau 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  war  effort.  One  of 
the  objects  of  this  series  of  lectures  Is  to  show 
the  connection  l)etween  the  work  we  are 
doing  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  closing  this  brief  historical  account  I 
would  like  to  note  that  each  of  us  has  a  part 
m  the  current  operations  of  our  Bureau  Just 
as  did  the  members  of  the  Survey  who  made 
Its  history  is  earlier  days.  A  responsibility 
rests  with  us  under  the  same  Initial  standards 
adopted  to  meet  the  high  concept  of  fidelity 
and  Integrity  which  has  since  been  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  through  all  vicissitudes. 
In  his  annual  report  for  1931  Rear  Admiral 
Pat  ton  made  a  statement  In  this  regard  which 
I  think  Is  well  worth  repeating : 

"Throughout  the  years  the  Bureau  has  held 
steadXasUy  to  that  Ideal.  That  which  has 
been  done  at  all  has  been  done  tborotighly.  If 
sacrifices  have  been  required,  they  have  been 
made  in  the  voltime  of  results  accomplished, 
not  In  the  quality  of  that  which  was  done. 
On  the  other  hand.  In  the  practical,  day-by- 
day  application  of  an  Ideal  which  might  be 
carried  to  extremes,  the  Bureau  has  kept 
Its  standards  sane  and  reasonable. 

The  profit  to  be  derived  from  this  review 
Is  obvious.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
In  spite  of  Its  age.  Is  young  and  vlgorotis  to- 
day becavtse  throughout  the  years  It  has  kept 
before  Its  mind's  eye  a  vision  of  useful  service 


to  be  performed;  a  vision  so  Inspiring  as  to 
exact  from  one  generation  after  another  the 
best  which  each  could  give.  Preservation  oi 
that  vision  imdimmed  ts  essential  to  equal 
usefulness  In  the  years  to  come." 


Sworn  Opponents  of  i  Snperstate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or  ILLIHOZB 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1943 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  May  11.  1943: 

SWORN   OPPOMXMTS  OT  A   BI7PEBSTATX 

Attention  has  been  called  In  these  columns 
to  the  certainty  that  a  world  government,  a 
supergovemment,  a  Union  Now  or  any  other 
such  device  for  subordinating  the  United 
States  to  a  higher  authority  wotild  destroy 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
enumerated  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
government.  Tlie  change  could  iK>t  be  made 
by  a  few  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
and  certainly  not  by  a  treaty.  The  whole 
document,  with  all  that  it  guarantees  of  lib- 
erty and  progress,  would  have  to  be  Junked. 

Congress  could  no  longer  have  the  power 
to  make  war,  raise  an  army,  regulate  com- 
merce, legislate  concerning  patents,  bank- 
ruptcy, the  currency,  and  so  on.  All  these 
spheres  of  authority  and  all  the  administra- 
tive responsibilities  in  connection  with  them 
that  the  President  bears  would  be  taken  away 
from  our  Federal  Government  and  transferred 
to  the  higher  one.  The  Constitution  would 
no  longer  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  that  would  work  a  revolution  In  the 
Judicial  branch  of  Government. 

It  is  wishful  thinking  to  pretend  that  effec- 
tive world  government  cotild  leave  omr  Con- 
stitution as  a  living  force. 

Every  public  official  In  the  United  States 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  is  sworn  to 
defend  the  Constitution.  Every  one  of  them 
is  therefore  sworn  to  oppoae  the  schemes  of 
the  Internationalists.  Tlie  President,  upon 
entering  office,  takes  his  solemn  oath  "to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  ol 
the  United  States."  That  Is  the  very  eaenee 
ol  his  pledge  to  the  people.  If  he  strives  for 
supergoverrunent,  he  violates  his  oath. 

Tlieae  are  not  idle  words.  How  mtich  they 
meant  to  Lincoln  is  revealed  in  his  first  in- 
augural address  when,  speaking  to  those  who 
were  threatenmg  armed  rebellion,  he  said: 

"You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to 
destroy  the  government  while  I  shall  hate 
th«  most  solemn  one  to  "preserve,  prot«ct, 
and  defend  it.'  " 

Every  Congressman  takes  an  oath  which  Is 
no  less  ipeclflc.  He  •olemnly  swears  to  "sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  aU  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic"  and  to  "bear  true  faith  and  allegi- 
ance to  the  same."  He  "takes  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation  or  pur- 
pose of  evasion."  and  he  calls  on  God  to  ■ 
witness  his  promise. 

The  ¥»"<*  oath  is  taken  by  every  other 
official  ol  the  Government,  by  every  ofBoer  ol 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  by  every  naturalised 
immigrant.  The  young  men  who  have  en- 
tered the  Army  at  West  Point  or  the  Navy 
at  Annapolis  swear,  in  addition,  to  "bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  National  Government"  and 
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to  achieve  a  smashing  and  final  victory  for 
frp.>  men  and  "^^cmen  everywhere. 


Said   President   Taylor    In   presenting   the 
Joint    resolution    admitting    Texas    to    the 


.v^i     Twn\jiii   wuvjfk.    ijiii-u    V,  ;tb    Ililint-U. 

Roar  Admiial  L.  O.  Cnlbf^it.  tho  pn"-  nt 
able  Director  of  the  Survey,  recently  g.-ive 
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"to  maintain  and  defend  the  sr-vcreignty  ot 
the  United  States  paraniount  -to  any  and  all 
•  lleglance,  sovereignty,  or  fealty  I  may  owe 
to  any  Slate,  county,  or  country  whatscever." 
The  naturalized  immigrant  swears,  in  addi- 
tion, to  "renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance 
t<   any  foreign  state  or  sovereignty  " 

Every  civil  and  military  official,  every  legis- 
lator, every  judge  Im  sworn  to  defend  the  Con- 
Btitution  of  the  United  Stales.  Every  one  of 
these  men  and  women  is  therefore  swrrn  to 
oppoie  the  imp*  silion  of  a  supergovernment 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


What  Can  Congress  Do  Now  To  Help 
Win  the  Peace? 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATfVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Spenkrr.  under 
leave  to  t-xiend  my  remarks  iri  tho  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  addiess  which 
I  gave  at  a  United  Nations  Today  and 
Tomorrow  meetrng  in  Constitution  Hall, 
May  10,  1943: 

After  that  profount^  exposition  by  Senator 
TiioM.vs,  I  think  all  cf  us  will  agree  that  if 
we  are  to  win  the  peace,  if  we  are  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  egregious  mistake  of 
1919  20,  Congress  must  act  now 

To  do  nothing  as  we  did  in  1920  will  be  a 
decision  in  favor  of  International  an."i.rohy. 
All  tl^ie  world  Is  watching  us  for  signs  that 
American  willingness  to  help  win  a  lasting 
peace  will  match  American  determination  to 
v.in  a  total  victory.  All  of  our  experience 
Indicates  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
Bome    positive,    affirmative   action    be    taken 

before  tlie  flelitlng  Is  over.  11  we  are    o  acliieve 
auytlilng  of  lasting  value  from  tiiis  Wi'.r. 

I  think  tliat  we  are  also  ak^reed  that  tne 
only  thing  of  lasting  value  we  can  obtain 
from  this  war  is  some  assurance  of  peace  in 
tlie  world  of  the  future.  Tl^e  principal  ques- 
tion for  us  is,  therefore,  what  kind  of  action, 
designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  :r>  the 
Congress  most  likely  to  take  now. 
^"  In  view  of  tlie  historic  caution  and  timid- 
ity of  our  illustrious  Senate  with  regard  to 
foreign  aiTairs.  it  is  important  that  it  be  not 
frightened  with  an  esoteric  or  complicated 
proposal.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
presently  so  grossly  overburdened  with  war- 
time legislation,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
domestic  measures,  and  is  so  distracted  by 
the  struggle  for  political  power  in  anticipa- 
tion of  1944.  that  the  members  have  neither 
the  serenity  nor  the  inclination,  carefully,  to 
analyze  and  to  formulate  at  this  time  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  international  cooperation. 

Ar.  a  m.atter  of  fact,  'n  the  field  of  foreign 
relations,  the  proper  function  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  is  to  express  the  broad  fundamen- 
tal policy  of  the  nation.  Tlie  executive  power 
Is  better  equipped  to,  and  properly  should, 
develop  the  details  of  all  agreements  within 
the  outlines  of  the  fundamental  policy,  as  ex- 
pressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  any  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Congress  at  this  time  stiould  be  reduced  to 
the  simplest  possible  terras 

Of  all  the  resolutions  ?o  far  Introduced.  I 
tcMeve  House  Resolution  200  is  the  least  con- 
troversial and  the  most  likely  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  Congress  now.  It  consists  of  only 
five  lines,  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you: 


'  Rcfulvrd,  That  the  House  of  R'";.resentT- 
t'.ves  hereby  expres.ses  Itself  r.s  favtrmg  the 
creation  of  appropriate  international  machin- 
ery with  power  adeo,uate  to  prevent  future 
aggression  and  to  maintain  lasting  peace  and 
as  favoring  participation  by  the  United  States 
therein." 

I  submit  that  this  simple  statement  is  a 
positive  disavowal  of  the  isolationist  policy 
and  a  definite  commitment  that  tnis  Nation 
desires  to  cooperate  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  In  an  effort  to  create  an  ornani- 
zation  designed  to  prevent  aggressive  war- 
fare. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  resolution  is  so 
general,  so  innccrnt,  that  no  rational  person 
can  opiKjsc  it,  but  that  it  really  doesn't  mean 
anything.  If.  In  truth,  it  is  so  innocent  that 
It  is  acceptable  to  the  Con^re.'^s.  then  it  meets 
the  primary  requirement  ol  getting  action 
now. 

With  regard  to  its  significance.  I  believe 
that  It  clenrly  contains  tlje  indispensable 
minimum  upon  which  our  foreif;n  policy 
must  b'^  based  Our  immediate  and  primary 
purpose  is  to  di-clare  to  the  woild  that  hence- 
forth this  Nation  intends  tn  bear  Its  share 
of  the  respon.'^ibllity  of  bringing  order  Into 
the  hitherto  chaotic  International  arena  In 
short,  that  we  reccgnize  the  impossibility, 
the  futility  of  withdrawing  into  an  illusory 
shell  of  isolationism. 

Tlie  words  'appropriate  international  ma- 
chmeiy  '  provide  for  all  the  commonly  uc- 
ctpted  governmental  institutions— executive, 
legi.ilatlve.  and  Judicial — which  are  essential 
to  the  control  of  force  and  the  maintenance 
of  order  _ 

To  attempt  to  specify  the  exact  composi- 
tion of  these  institutions,  at  this  time,  would 
be  unwise  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
perfect  plan  in  wh.lrh  laws  nr  constitutions 
are  self-executing  Our  ultimate  reliance  for 
success  must  be  upon  the  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  who  are  rcsponsil)le  for 
the  operation  of  the  Institutions  of  law  and 
order  and  not  upon  the  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  those  institutions  To  fill  in  tlie  de- 
tails at  this  time  would  tend  to  freeze  the 
pattern  and  to  prevent  orderly  deveirpment 
in  accordance  with  experience.  The  initial 
mnrlilnery  Itself  should  be  orgnnlzfd  by  the 
Fxerutive,  only  after  prolonged  study  and 
d'stussion  with  the  other  nations  Even 
then  it  should  not  be  frozen  so  that  orderly 
evoltitlonary  chant;e  and  progress  is  pre- 
vented. In  a  new  undertaking  such  as  this 
will  be,  and  with  limited  experience  tn  guide 
us.  great  flexibility  with  regard  to  details  is 
highly  desirable 

The  words  "pt.wer  adequate  to  prevent 
futtire  aggresson"  not  only  envisage  some 
k'!id  of  world  police  force,  which  is  so 
frightening  to  32  of  our  Senators,  but  it  also 
Includes  the  power  to  control  the  productive 
capacity  of  instruments  of  war  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  control  of  the  existing  personnel 
and  wea|X)ns  of  warfare  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  development  of  powerful  arma- 
ments If  we  boggle  over  the  word>i  "police 
force."  we  may  well  be  wasting  our  time  on 
Idle  words.  The  essential  element  is  the 
supervision,  not  merely  of  existing  f<irce.  but 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  heavy  arma- 
ments, of  chemical  processes,  or  of  any  ter^h- 
nicjues  essential  to  the  production  of  instru- 
nients  of  aggressive  war  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  supervision  of  the  latter  will  he  a  most 
difficult  task  and  I  think  It  is  impossible  to 
specify  at  this  time  how  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. Yet.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the 
same  ingenuity  is  employed  in  supervision 
that  was  used  after  the  last  war  in  the 
evasion  of  restrictions,  our  end  can  be  ac- 
ccmpllshed.  However  difficult  the.se  problems 
may  be.  this  resolution  contemplates  the  con- 
trol of  the  sources  of  aggressive  force  In  all 
Its  phases. 

If.  in  spite  of  the  Innocent  appearance  of 
this  resolution,  it  U  objected   that  it  is  too 


broad,  too  f.ir-reachlncr.  this  should  not  be 
a  serious  objection.  After  all,  this  is  not  a 
grant  of  power  to  the  Executive;  it  is  simply 
an  expression  by  our  pet.ple  that  we  Intend 
to  participate.  If  such  a  resolution  is 
adopted,  the  Executive  can  then  negotiate  as 
to  the  deLaiis  of  the  machinery  with  the 
r-ssurance  that  the  people  are  willing  to 
support  any  reasonable  system  of  collective 
security.  But,  as  the  various  components  of 
the  system  are  agreed  upon  by  tlie  different 
governmenta,  they  still  must  be  approved  by 
legislation  In  tl.e  nature  of  treaties  or  by 
Joint  resolution  or  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  If  our  Executive  is  unable 
to  develop  an  organization  satisfactory  to 
cur  legislative  tody,  no  damage  will  have 
been  done  and  we  will  have  acquired  experi- 
ence cf  great  value  in  cas?  we  have  a  third 
opportunity  to  create  a  sensible  world. 

I  think  that  the  words  "to  prevent  future 
aggression  and  to  maintain  lasting  peace" 
are  restrictive  In  their  meaning  They 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  limitation  on  the 
purposes  of  the  international  machinery,  to 
the  control  of  aggressive  force.  It  is  true 
that  dividing  lines  involving  functions  and 
Jurisdiction  are  among  the  most  clifflcult  gov- 
ernmental questions  and  It  Is  virtually  im- 
possible to  anticipate  and  prejudge  all  the 
problems  that  may  arise  In  any  case  I  do 
n(.it  thinlc  tlint  this  resolution  can  fairly  be 
said  to  contemplate,  without  further  author- 
ization from  the  Congress,  any  infringement 
upon  this  Nations  Independence  or  sover- 
eignty (Whatever  that  may  be)  except  Insofar 
as  It  relates  to  the  control  of  armed  force  by 
the  coopeiative  international  orgaiilzr.tlon. 

The  real  signiflcanc?  of  the  action  which 
we  want  from  the  Congress  now  Is  the  as- 
surance that  this  country  desires  to  make 
a  genuine  and  honest  effort  In  cooperation 
with  other  nations,  to  put  an  end  to  aggres- 
sive warfare  This  assurance  is  absolutely 
es.scntlal  before  r.ur  executive  can  negotiate 
effectively  with  other  nations  This  is  not 
a  final  acceptance  now  of  any  kind  of  agree- 
ments that  may  be  evolved.  Even  if  nothing 
acceptable  result-s  from  these  negotiations, 
neveretheless  we  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  tried  and  cannot  In  any  respect  be 
any  worse  off  than  we  will  be  If  we  do  noth- 
ing. As  Mine  Chiang  Kai-shek  .so  wisely 
said  to  our  Congress:  "It  is  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  accept  failure  ignominiou.sly, 
but  to  risk  It  gloriously." 

My  principal  objection  to  most  of  the  reso- 
lutions so  far  Introduced  Is  not  so  much  to 
their  substance  as  to  their  form.  Personally. 
I  approve  of  the  objectives  of  most  of  them, 
but  I  doubt  that  they  can  be  passed  presently 
or  in  the  immediate  future  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  much  of  the  opposition  to 
any  type  of  legislation  centers  around  de- 
tails, often  trivial,  which  are  offensive  to 
any  one  of  the  531  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. With  so  many  diverse  interests  and 
characters  represented  in  the  Congress,  any- 
thing short  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  will  arouse 
some  opposition. 

The  decl-slve  consideration  In  favor  of  the 
simple,  but  positive  resolution,  is  that  it  Is 
more  likely  than  any  other  to  be  adopted 
now.  without  undue  delay  and  controversy 
Every  word  and  comma  In  any  measure  be- 
fore the  Congress  presents  a  point  of  attack 
to  the  opposition  Therefore,  the  fewer  the 
words  the  le.ss  vulnerable  the  bill  I  believe 
that  House  Resolution  200  will  denmtely 
reassure  the  world  that  our  future  course 
Is  toward  genuine  cooperation  If  we  get 
less  than  this,  we  get  nothing  If  we  ask  for 
more  specific  provisions,  we  run  the  risk  of 
complete  failure  in  obtaining  any  action  be- 
cause of  haggling  and  misunderstandings 
over  Insignificant  details 

Let  us  not  forget  that  It  was  Just  such 
haggling  and  mi.sunderstandings  by  the  Sen- 
ate   m    1920.   over   reservations   and    restric- 
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the  survey  was  effected  under  •  plan  which 
provided    that    the    acientlflc    methods   laid 


day  Ijecavtse  throughout  the  years  It  has  kept 
l)efore  Its  mind's  eye  a  vision  of  useful  service 


at  Annapolis  swear.  In  aaaition.  lo    near  irue 
allegiance  to  the  National  Grovemment '  and 
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tlons,  many  of  them  of  little  Importance, 
that  led  to  our  renunciation  of  any  responsl- 
bUlty  for  world  order,  and  In  a  very  real 
sense  prepared  the  way  for  the  savage  total 
war  cf  today. 


Price  Control  of  Used  Automobiles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  now  the  O.  P.  A.  organization 
has  been  considering  extending  price 
control  to  u.sed  automobiles.  It  would 
soem  that  the  automobile  dealers  of  the 
Nation  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
have  already  taken  more  than  their  share 
of  punishment  from  this  organization. 
Thousands  of  them  have  been  put  out  of 
business  by  the  severe  ruling  placed  upon 
them,  thousands  of  them  have  been 
driven  to  the  brink  of  financial  ruin,  yet 
many  of  them  have  redoubled  their  ef- 
forts and  have  been  able  to  keep  their 
doors  open  by  rendering  repair  services 
and  receiving  some  benefits  from  their 
sale  and  trade  of  u.sed  cars.  The  Gov- 
ernment through  the  O.  P.  A.  now  is 
about  to  Rive  them  further  annoyance 
and  make  their  lot  harder  to  carry  on 
in  business. 

How  the  traffic  and  trade  in  used  auto- 
mobiles can  encouiage  inflation  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  reason  based  on  sound  economy 
and  common  sense  why  the  O.  P.  A. 
should  want  to  place  a  ceiling  en  used 
cars,  or  how  they  can  place  a  proper 
scale  value  ceiling  price  on  the  various 
lines  of  used  cars  because  in  attempting 
to  do  so  the  real  value  of  every  used  car 
must  be  determined  not  on  age  alone  but 
on  the  care  and  condition  it  has  had,  the 
use  it  has  been  put  to  and  the  mileage 
imposed  in  its  use. 

Yet  the  O.  P.  A  .  after  holdme:  a  few 
regional  meetings  in  New  York.  Chicago. 
San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis,  will  at- 
tempt shortly  to  set  a  price  ceiling  and 
if  they  run  true  to  form  they  will  doubt- 
less tiirn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  National  Auto- 
mobile E>ealers'  A^-sociation  which  has 
appealed  to  the  O.  P.  A.  that  the  services 
of  such  a  committee  be  called  upon  to 
assist  the  O.  P.  A.  in  fixing  a  price  ceil- 
ing on  used  cars  if  and  when  such  or- 
ganization decides  to  make  such  a  move. 

In  this  connection,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  of  Congress.  I  want  to  in- 
sert a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  received  from 
I.  A.  Pfcffcr,  of  Centralia,  III.,  this  morn- 
ing from  a  special  committee  represent- 
in:?  automobile  dealers  of  20  Midwestern 
Stales.  This  telegram  was  also  sent  to 
the  President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Prentiss  M.  Brown. 
Clyde  L.  Herring.  James  L.  Byrnes,  Don- 
ald M.  Nelson,  and  other  high  Govern- 
ment officials: 

On  May  6.  at  a  St.  Louis  meeting  of  auto- 
mobile   dealers    from    20    Midwestern    Slates 
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called  by  Offlce  of  Price  Adminlstraticn,  rep- 
resentatives of  that  Bureau  presented  a  pro- 
posed   formula    for    the    establishment    of    a 
ceiling  price  on  used  cars.     After  study  apd 
discussion  by  all  dealers  present  It  was  unan- 
imcuLly  resolved  thr.t  the  plan  submitted  by 
03:ce  of  Price  Administration  wculd  be  de- 
structive   to    the    efforts   of    the    automobile 
dealers  of  America  In  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  war  effort  protecting  the 
iran.=portat:on    facilities    as    repiescnted    by 
approximately    27.000.000    motorcars    now    In 
the  hands  of  the  public.    The  plan  is  further 
destructive  as  In  the  Judgment  cf  the  dealers 
based  on  many  years  of  experience  It  would 
result    In    a    governmental    promoted    black 
market  throughout  the  country  that  would 
be  destructive  to  the   best   Interests  of  the 
public    and    threaten    the    economic    life    of 
automobile    dealers.      It    would    be    In    the 
Judgment  of  all  cf  the  dealers  present  a  direct 
attack  en  small  business.    It  was  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  all  dealers  present  that  the 
plan   submitted   by  Offlce   of   Price   Adminis- 
tration was  Incompetent  in  that  it  reflected 
a  glaring  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  marketing 
of  Individual  motor  transportation  and  could 
neither    contribute     to     the     war     effort     or 
strengthen    the    economic    structure    of    the 
home  front  or  be  an  effective  defense  against 
postlble   Inflation.     We   resp>ectfully   call   on 
you   to   represent   the   best    interests   of   the 
Nation    to    become    Interested    In    the    plans 
formulated  by  Office  of  Price  Administration 
pertaining;  to  the  establishment  of  a  price 
celling  on  used  cars  and  use  your  good  office 
to  persuade   them   to   accep*    the   services  of 
a  committee  to  he  appointed  by  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association,  such   com- 
mittee to  be  made  up  of  men  rich  in  experi- 
ence who  would  formulate  a  plan  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  with- 
in  a   reasonable  jjerlod  of   time   which   plan 
would  be  conceived  for  the  purpose  cf  protect- 
ing  the  public  against  destructive  inflation 
and  protect  the  economic  life  of  the  dealers 
of  America  so  that  they  may  carry  out  their 
responsibility   In   the   war   effort   by  employ- 
ing  the   facilities   and   personnel   toward   the 
maintenance  of  the  civilian   car  population 
and  thereby  alleviate  the  acute  transporta- 
tion problem  that  faces  our  Nation. 
Respectfully, 

L.  M.  Stewart,  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
L.  C.  Cargile,  Teiarkana,  Ark., 
Horace  Hot-l,  Memphis.  Term., 
Ben  T.  Wright,  Chicago,  ill.. 
Special      Committee      Representing 
Automobile     Dealers     of     Twenty 
Miduestern  States. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Missotnii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  St.  Louis  Local  Meat  Packers  Associ- 
ation is  typical.  I  believe,  of  the  general 
feeling  on  the  matter  of  subsidies.  This 
is  their  reply  to  the  new  ruling  of  the 
O.^.  A.  concerning  their  attempt  to  roll 
back  prices: 

St.  Loms.  Mo.,  May  11.  1943. 
Hon.  Walter  C.  Ploeser, 

House  Office  Building: 
The  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  openly 
charged  with  continued  willful  faUure  to  elim- 


inate price  squeeze  In  total  disregard  of  fair 
margins  profit  clause  specifically  decreed  In 
Public  Law  729  now  proposed  subsidies.  It 
Is  deliberately  planned  to  use  public  ftinds  in 
an  abortive  attempt  to  correct  maladjust- 
ments. As  stern  realism  compels  admission 
that  celling  prices  on  meat  products  and  on 
live  animals  must  run  concurrently,  tftey 
must  be  applied  to  both  or  to  neither.  Sub- 
sidies are  abhorrent  to  American  concept  of 
free  enterprises.  They  are  a  monetary  mis- 
applied palliative  and  not  remedy.  They  are 
disguised  inflation.  We  vigorously  oppose 
subsidies  and  earnestly  solicit  your  aid  to 
require  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  to  ceaas 
experimenting  with  meat  problems  affecting 
our  armed  forces,  our  allies,  and  our  own 
civilian  needs,  and  to  apply  instead  the  ex- 
plicit provision  of  existing  statutory  law. 
A.  F.  Versen. 
Secretary,  St.  Louis  Local 
Meat  Packers  Association. 


Bill  of  Attainder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE3 

Thursday.  May  13,  1943 

Mr.  OUTLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Post: 
BH-L  or  attainder 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
urged  upon  Congress  a  procedure  fraught 
with  the  gravest  danger  to  American  insti- 
tutions. It  has  recommended  attachment  to 
the  next  convenient  appropriation  bill  of  an 
amendment  providing  that  "no  part  of  this 
or  any  other  appropriation  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  Goodwin  B.  Watson  and 
William  E.  Dcdd.  Jr."  If  Congress  follows 
such  a  course,  it  will  be  guilty  at  oi  ce  of 
legislation  In  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  attainder 
and  of  a  gross  usurpation  of  executive  au- 
thority. 

The  two  men  named  in  this  curiotis  provi- 
sion are  employees  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  Responsibility  for  de- 
termining their  qualification  for  public  offlce 
rests  with  the  Federal  Commtinicatlona  Com- 
mission. Under  the  law  no  Government 
agency  may  employ  any  person  who  advocates 
or  has  "membership  in  any  political  party  or 
organization  which  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  our  constitutional  form  of  government  In 
the  United  States."  Neither  of  these  men 
has  been  found  guUty  of,  or  has  even  been 
charged  with,  such  advocacy  or  such  member- 
ship. Tliey  have  merely  been  acctised. 
through  the  star-chamber  proceedings  of  a 
congressional  committee,  of  something  vague- 
ly termed  "subversive  activity."  The  meth- 
ods pursued  by  this  committee  were  a  trav- 
esty on  the  Judicial  processes  which  have  en- 
abled Americans  to  think  of  themselves  as 
freemen. 

Congress  may  properly  write  into  law 
standards  for  the  emplo>-ment  cf  Govern- 
ment personnel.  It  may  properly  hold  eny 
Federal  agency  accountable  for  adherence  to 
such  standards.  But  the  proposed  amend- 
ment goes  far  beyond  such  powers.  It  wculd 
dismiss  from  Government  serevlce  lnd»vldual 
employees  on  shadowy  grounds  which  have 
never  been  enacted  into  law.  This  is  not 
the  first  attempt  of  Its  kind.  Some  months 
ago    the    House    threatened    to    deny    salary 
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tr^Vv.*isiai  aiia  iiie  mosi  iiKeiy  lo  oe  atcepi- 
Rblc  to  the  Congress  now.  It  consists  of  only 
five  lines,  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you: 


lis  (Jiiastra. 

ir.  in  spite  of  the  Innocent   appearance  of 
this  resolution.  It  U  objected   that  U  is  too 


Let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  JiLst  such 
hagKlinR  and  misunderstandings  by  the  Son- 
ale    in    1920,   ever    reservations   and   restric- 
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payments    to   a   Treasury    Department    em-   [ 

ployee.    Dean   PicktHs.   on    the   basis   of   simi- 
larly   tenuous  charges   by    the    Dies   commit-    ; 
t«e.     Happily  a  regard  ifor  civil  rlphts  pre-    1 
vailed     Several  years  ago  the  National  Labor    | 
Relations    Board    was    6i)eclflcally    forbidden    | 
to  pay  any  of  Its  funds  to  a  particular  staff    : 
member.    The  present  provision  goes  to  even    ! 
more  fantastic  lengths      It  declares  that  no    \ 
part   of   any   appropriation   may   be   used    to 
pay  salaries   to  these   Individuals  who  have    , 
incurred  congres-sional  displeasure.     In  other    > 
words,    this    rider    may    be    pasted    onto    the    i 
Hoprnprlation  bill  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interw^r   or   for    the   Navy   and   yet    sirlke    at 
two  employees  of   the  J'tdcrul   Communicu- 
licns  Commls.«ion  ' 

But  the  Injustice  threatened  to  these  In- 
dividuals Is  transcended  In  Importance  by 
the  threat  which  fuch  action  r:ti.«e8  against 
the  tripartite  ba-ls  of  the  American  system 
of  Ckjvemment  If  ConRrt.s'i  removes  these 
men  from  offce  th;()Ui:li  the  dismxenuous 
procedure  recoinmendfU  by  tiie  House  Ap- 
propnalions  C(  mmittee.  It  will  be  actin;?  at 
once  as  legislature,  executive,  and  Judiciary 
TTie  Constitution  vests  appointive  power  In 
the  President.  Tlic  corollary  of  this  power, 
autlionty  to  remove  Federal  officials,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  clearly  held  In  the  case  of 
Myers  versus  the  United  Statefl.  also  rests 
In  the  Executive  Only  through  the  well- 
defined  Impeachment  proceedings  established 
by  the  Coruiti'ution  may  Congress  properly 
remove  from  office  n  member  of  the  executive 
branch   of  the  Oivertiment. 

Tills  Is  el»nrntaiy  to  the  separation  at 
pr.wers  Which  th**  foundinR  fnlhcra  Consld- 
«red  r*u>enlial  to  lilx-iiy.  If  CotlftreM  can 
cuit  executive  offlcors  at  will,  then  we  are 
»ubj<rct  to  nothing  short  of  legislative  rtes- 
potl*m  Conceivsbly.  by  n  simplf  mri)ority 
vote,  th«  l«Klslaturfl  could  rrfuM  to  appro- 
prlNtfl  fund*  for  the  pMyuw.ii  of  »  salary 
to  members  of  th«  Cabinet,  ur  tv*n  to  th« 
PrMtdrnt  hirniM>lf.  Ifa  rule  would  to*«ofn« 
ab«nlut«,  Th*  Members  of  CongrMM  would 
do  w«ll  to  remembrf  that  dictatorfhip  \» 
no  le«^  dl''t/inii|  niirt  no  li»«i  iillen  to  Am«r> 
lean  irnflil  lonn  wli«*ri  rxerrlwd  by  manj  flMn 
When    e«»'rcliiPil    by    <.iie    tiuiii    aloMC. 


Another  Job  That  "Couldn't  Be  Done' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CAI.IFOP.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1913 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  following  open  letter  from 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  A.  O'Connor  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  North\ve.st  Service  Command 
is.  I  believe,  an  inspiring  document.  Ap- 
parently, according  to  German  propa- 
ganda the  Alaskan  Highway  could  not 
povssibly  be  built.  But  it  wa.s.  And  in  a 
shorter  time  than  anyone  believed  pos- 
sible. 

NORTHV^'E^T    SE".\icy   CCMM.WC. 

Whitehorse.  Y.  T  .  Canada.  April  28.  794.7. 
To   the  Personnel  of   the  Northwest  Service 
Cnmmand' 

Within  the  past  few  days  there  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  an  article  which  re- 
cently appej^red  In  the  propaganda  magariiie 
Signal,  published  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment. This  article  was  h-adlined:  "Roofee- 
\-eit's  grosser  plan— der  eisweg  clurch  Alasica  " 

Translated,  this  meais:  "Roosevelt  s  great 
plan — the  Ice  road  throt.gh  Alaska." 


Tlie  nrtlc'e  then  goes  on  to  ndicu'e  any 

possibility  of  a  successful  land  route  from  the 
United  States  to  Alaska.  "Who  could  build 
such  a  road,"  the  German  magazine  as)t.s. 
"Who  could  take  care  of  It?  And  who  cculd 
keep  It  open  for  traffic?  In  all  Alaska  you 
would  not  find  enough  Indlar.s  and  Eskimos 
to  clear  th:-  road  from  snow  every  mornlnp  " 

Signal  declares:  "We  estimate  that  the 
construction  of  the  road  will  take  at  least 
10  years." 

A  cartoon  accompanying  the  article  shows 
American  soldiers  starting  out  on  the  road 
to  Alaska  and  arriving  10  years  later  as 
beardrd  old  men  Tlie  capMon  tindtr  the 
cartcKjn  says:  "In  10  years  the  flist  truck  wMh 
the  proml.^ed  help  arrives  It  comes  a*  a 
time  when  the  gtms  have  been  silent  again 
for  a  long  time  and  after  the  present  war  has 
paved  the  way  f(jr  a  new  world  order  In  which 
there  is  no  longer  a:iy  need  for  war  materials  " 

I  am  calling  this  German  propaganda  to 
the  attention  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Northwest  S<'rvice  Command  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  It  demonstrates  that  ours 
Is  an  u'liclertakinc  of  which  the  enemy  hf>B 
t^kcn  coKiilzance  Secondly,  It  shows  that  the 
eiiemv  believes  we  cannot  Bcrninplls!i  the  ,ob 
successfully 

There  would  b^  no  tranHcootlnental  rnll- 
road«  In  Americi,  ovir  pioneer  lorefathera 
would  never  have  en  nsed  the  plri:ti-<  W.ish- 
Ington  wnuld  never  have  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware River  If  cries  of  "It  can  t  be  done"  had 
been  heeded. 

Northwest  Service  Command  motto;  "You 
can't  stumble  sitting  down." 

.;.  A   O'CoNMoa. 
Brlffadn-r  (Trnrral.  Vntted  States  Army, 
Commanding, 


Hon.  Michael  J.  Kcnatii/ 


FX  TENSION  OF  REMAUK-S 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

oi     Nrw   YORK 

IN   niE  IIOUbE  Oh  REPHEtENTATIVEa 
Thursday,  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
include  therein  aa  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
under  date  of  April  19.  1943.  concerning 
our  former  colleague  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Michael 
J.  Kennedy,  leader  of  the  Domocratic 
Party  in  New  York  County. 

As  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  County  Democratic 
Party.  I  wit^h  to  state  that  thus  e.xpresses 
the  feeling  of  the  members  of  our  execu- 
tive committee  in  tiieir  hu'.li  leuaid  for 
the  leaderof  our  organization. 

The  article  follow.s: 

Who  s  News  Todat 

TAMMAJ4YS    NEW    CHIZF    MAT    RESTOKE    HALL    TO 
rrS    OLD     POSITION 

(By  I5eIos  W.  lyjvelace) 
Michael  J  Kennedy,  happily  In  step  wUh 
the  New  Deal,  sets  cut  on  his  second  year  as 
leader  of  Tanimaiiy  Hall  and  .sharp  observers 
insist  that  the  Nation's  oldest  political  organ- 
lz.it ion  is  on  the  read  to  (lower  once  nfnrc 
If  they  are  right,  a  historic  cycle  t««  being 
completed  also:  Mooney  to  Murphy  to 
Mo(  ney  (and  virtue)  again. 

When  Willinm  Mooney  calltd  Iru-Kis  into 
hts  upholstery  shop  155  yciu-s  aL'.o  to  crgnnize 
the  Society  of  St.  Tammany  he  planned  to 


cut  a  piece  of  something  tmly  drmocmtlc  In 

principle  and  action. 

"C.ilm.  thinking  villains  •  •  •  oX 
crooked  counsels  and  dally  politics"  turned  his 
plan  Inside  out.  And  under  Tweed,  Kc:iy, 
and  Crcker— under  Murphy,  too — the  Tiger 
achieved  power  aplenty,  but  even  mure 
obloquy. 

Mtirphy  was  the  last  great  boss.  AlUr  him 
the  fumblers  took  over  19  years  back  and 
when  Kennedy,  a  year  aeo  this  n.i  lith.  was 
elected  head  of  the  New  York  County  Dcmo- 
ciatlc  Coniuiittec,  wUlch  mca..s  rhief  of  the 
hall,  he  found  a  pretty  sick  cat. 

He  looks  now  Just  the  nurse  tliat  was 
needed  As  he  start.s  his  second  tour  of  duly, 
his  enemies  worry  more  than  th.ey  have  wor- 
ried  in  a  long  spcU.  The  day  when  the  pa- 
tient's rear  will  be  full  throated  a^aln  may  be 
nearer  than  they  like  to  think 

It  will  be.  in  that  case,  a  dwlereiit  roar 
K.-nnedy  has  done  more  to  chante  the  po- 
litical phllo6<>pliy  f)f  Taniniany  than  any 
other  leader  of  his  century  H<'  h  ll'w-  t'.ie 
mrdern  trend  In  politics  He  inean.s  t«>  make 
his  cat  rc-peclablc.  Tweed.  Kelly.  Croker  met 
the  txjys  in  the  back  rcxjin  and  dealt  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deck  Kennedy  slt«  out  In 
front  with  pictures  of  his  family  all  around 
and  deriN  only  from  the  t<  p 

He  has  fixed  things,  too,  wi*h  the  admliila- 
tratli.n  He  la  as  Iree  of  the  White  House 
ns  Jim  Karley  once  wr>«.  The  reci»gnl/ed  New 
Dei'l  leader,  he  has  patronage  to  ptu.s  out 
again 

Kennedy  was  born  In  the  old  Wi?t  Side 
political  hotbed,  and  bounced  from  it  enrly 
to  Join  and  survive  the  battles  nf  the  M'irphj 
era  and  tbo  whithei-are-wc-dnftlng  timM 
of  Olvaney.  Curry,  and  Doollng.  Forty-fire 
now.  be  le  ae  hard  aa  nnlls  in  a  ehow-down, 
but  be  nuWftiiM  to  eeem  alwajra  Ko<.>d-naiurrd, 
•mlllng, 

TTir  smile  la  on  the  level  llu  Ukca  llvltif, 
fun  lie  likea  u  ilf,  (ilthougb  he  ncrcr  gets 
utuJer  th«  high  nituilaa  In  the  dnye  when 
aUiikn  were  iti  every  Im'fher  shrp  he  liked 
U)  bioil  a  jiii'V  4 •Inch  cut  f  <r  ■  few  frtende 
at  his  country  pi. ice  ri'ur  I'l  i-kuk.ll 

Like  mi.iit  p  liiiLMl  IruUij'.  he  hue  u  bust- 
nthM  outhi'ie  |}olltlc«  His  U  Iruiurance.  He 
has  been  mm i led  15  yt-.i.-s 

When  Kei.nedv  t'  (  k  vet  Tammany  a  mtu« 
Ing  editorial  writer  remarked  "The  prime 
essential  nj  the  new  boss  is  thiit  li-  khall 
have  had  expetienre  as  s  riu  lit  watchman 
In  a  niflueol.'um,"  and  w  iideud  U  he  was 
rtally  the  right  one. 

The  longer  Kennedy  sticks,  the  lesa  dead 
Tammany  Hull  look."-  Tliere  Is,  U  li  true,  a 
rumor  that  the  .<^ociety  may  sell  the  hall  to 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Wf  rkers 
for  a  union  center.  Eut  even  ?o  Kennedy  will 
fee  th.Tt  the  cat  he  has  nursed  buck  to 
health  continues  to  thrive  In  •  new,  though 
smaller,  den. 


Legitimate  Business  Hai  a  Right  to  Lire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIViQ3 

Thursday.  May  12.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
.^hcrt  arti'ie  which  I  am  inMuding  In 
my  extension  of  remarks  from  the  Du- 
rango  <Colo.)  Herald -Democrat  » x- 
pre.sst>  clearly  a  t-i-nri  th.it  ha.s  grown  in 
this  Nation  over  the  la-^t  decade.  If  it 
continues,  we  might  well  expect  that  free 


On  May  6.  at  a  St,  Louis  meeting  of  auto- 
mobile   dealers    from    20    Midwestern    States 
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The  Office  of  Price  Administration  openly 
charged  with  continued  willful  failure  to  elim- 


the  first  attempt  of  Its  kind.    Some  months 
ago    the    House    threatened    to    deny    salary 
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enterprise,  the  Incentive  and  initiative 

cf  the  individual  will  be  something  of 
the  past. 

Let  every  American  remember  that  the 
Nation's  strength  and  greatness  was 
founded  on  the  sound  principle  of  free- 
dom, the  right  of  the  individual  to  pro- 
gress in  proportion  to  his  talents,  ambi- 
tion, and  ability  and  that  private  and 
free  entcrpri.'se  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
American  ftrength  and  progress.  To 
preserve  it  at  home  is  as  much  the  ob- 
jective of  this  conflict  as  fighting  to 
maintain  it  in  .<;ome  foreign  country. 
What  may  it  profit  America  if  the  lamp 
of  freedom  is  extinguished  among  us 
while  the  flower  cf  American  manhood 
i.s  battling  to  preserve  It  In  some  foreign 
land? 

I  include  the  short  articles  mentioned: 

irCITIMATE   BUSINESS    HAS   A   HlClIT  TO   LTVt 

Bureaumen  from  various  a.'?crcles  of  th3 
Clilef  Extcutlve  have  broadly  hinted  fro.m 
lime  to  time  since  war  began  that  wnie  l;u»l- 
ncEses  will  not  survive,  and  as  buic.umen 
have  thrust  their  hand.s  ever  deeper  into  con- 
trol of  bU'ine's  these  hints  linve  grown. 
Why? 

There  s.-ems  to  be  In  the  very  core  of  the 
executive  branch  of  cur  Oovrrnmcnt  a  dccp- 
eeat^d  p.isficn  to  control  the  life  of  every 
citizen  This  passion  was  born  a  decade  be- 
fore the  v/ar  and  has  waxed  stronger,  ever 
ttrongcr  through  the  years.  And  now  while 
the  Nation  in  at  war  that  parsion  has  rr ached 
white  heat.  Even  the  ulnves  (,t  that  pi»'l(jn 
admit  there  *.ll  be  casualties  among  our  beit 
clsM-n  of  p  T-pic  the  buslncMimfn  «!id  the 
fnrriiern 

It  1»  tli.e,  Aiiiericsn*,  even  llu-uirh  we  be 
Jit  »ur,  to  »iiiMf.li  that  pnMlon  to  ronlt'd 
l)«forc  11  buriin  ths  liberties  we  nulil  for 
Every  hoii'  i.ihle  burlness  and  enterpriM-  be 
It  ea  small  III  n  shoeshlne  ktntid,  or  a  truck 
(Jirteii  III  (I  n  c  V.'  or  as  big  a»  Cl'-hrial 
M'.'.jri  CoriK.t.it..  n  has  a  r'.^^\A  t<j  live.  If 
thu  tulit  he  tak'ti  from  u*,  a  victory  at  anna 

will  be  emjity 


Let  Republicani  Remember 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ABK^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
includt^  the  following  editorial  from  to- 
day's Washington  Daily  News: 

lET  REFVBLICANS   REIvlEMBEH 

Before  Kcpubhcans  in  the  House  try  to 
wreck  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  program  as  a 
partisan  i?.-ue.  let  them  reinenit)er  that— 

The  las'.  Grur.d  Old  Parly  tariff  monstrcslty 
started  an  Inttrnational  economic  war  cf 
trade  barriers,  precipitated  the  worst  depres- 
sion m  American  history,  and  defeated  the 
Republican  Party. 

Piesident  McKmloy.  Grand  Old  Party  tariff 
mentor  and  convert  to  reciprocity,  proved 
hew  impcs&ible  It  Is  for  a  President  to  make 
effcCive  trade  agreements  when  a  IngroUing 
congressional  lobby  can  veto  them — as  dis.red 
by  prcsrnt  Hull  opponents. 

Renewal  of  the  Hull  law  is  favored  by  many 
Grand    Old    Party    leaders    outside    Congress, 


including  Alf  Landon  and  Republican  Na- 
tional Chairman  Spangler.  Republicans  voted 
for  its  extension  In  1937  and  In  1940.     So  the 

House  minority  tlTort  to  Justify  opposition  as  a 
matter  of  party  policy  is  an  absurd  affront  to 
party  Intelligence. 

Before  these  obstructionists  count  their 
unhatched  chickens  for  a  1944  Republican 
election  victory,  they  should  ponder  the  over- 
whelming popular  demand  lor  renewal  of  the 
trade  agreement  law  as  voiced  by  representa- 
tives of — 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congre-i^s  of  Industrial  Organizations; 

The  National  Manufacturers;  Asoclatlon. 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Ccui;ci!.  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

Tlie  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
ether  women's  organizations; 

And  nearly  90  percent  of  the  press  of  the 
country. 

Rarely  has  any  economic  mea- ure  ever  re- 
ceived mch  tupport.  cutting  across  all  party 
and  cla^s  and  grcup  Une.i  But  that  Is  not 
fttirprlsing  In  view  of  the  Ipmentable  record 
of  tariff  legis'atlon  before  this  reform  The 
country  learned  Its  lescou  when  it  paid  for 
the  Hawley-Smoot  folly~t!-.e  voters  have  no 
desire  to  repeat  that. 

tior  will  the  people  be  fooled  by  the  prc- 
po^crl  Republican  amendments  to  emacclnte 
the  Hull  law,  Politicians  who  think  other- 
wise arc  outsmarting  themselves. 


The  Philosophy,  Aimi,  and  Resources  of 
the  Japanese 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tITAll 

IN  THE  HENATf  Of  THE  UNITKfJ  STATES 

Fitdav.  May  14  (IcoislatUc  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr,  President, 
on  May  6,  last,  before  the  members  of 
Barrister's  Lodge.  No.  48,  F.  A.  A.  M  .  I 
was  privileged  to  deliver  an  address  on 
the  subject  The  Philosophy.  Aims,  and 
Resources  of  the  Japanese.  The  address 
was  taken  down  by  a  member  of  the 
lodge.  I  have  the  transcript  before  me, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.'s: 

Senator  Thomas.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, introductions  always  make  me  feci  very 
humble,  because  they  remind  one  who  Is 
honest  of  his  shortcomings. 

In  my  studies  and  teaching  In  the  Far  East 
I  have  been  a  sort  of  pioneer  In  the  educa- 
tional field  in  America.  It  Is  because  I  have 
been  at  It  so  long.  You  see.  I  was  very  much 
of  a  youngster  when  I  went  to  Japan.  I  got 
over  there  in  time  for  the  last  Kwampachl. 
which  was  the  great  celebration  after  the 
Russian-Japanese  War.  The  great  Japanese 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  were  such 
men  as  General  Nogi  and  Admiral  Togo  I 
taught  Engli.sh  to  the  instructors  at  the 
Japanese  Military  College  which  corresponds 
to  our  War  College.  The  men  who  are  now 
the  generals  and  running  the  war  were  then 
undoubtedly  captains  and  majors,  and  stu- 
dents. I  go  far  enough  back  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  remnants  of  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners  who  were  Etill  in  Japan,  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  worth 


Of  Russia  better  than  most  other  Americans 
had  the  opportunity  of  doing.  You  realize 
that  the  Slavonic  Russians  did  not  come  to 
America.  The  Russians  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica were  nearly  all  Jewish,  principally  out  of 
Poland,  back  in  the  early  days. 

In  my  study  and  teaching  of  history  I  start 
with  the  Orient  and  I  end  with  the  Orient. 
That  puts  me  out  cf  harmony  with  most  of 
the  history  department'*  of  American  Insti- 
tutions, becatise  most  of  our  Mstory  teach- 
ing, as  you  know,  deals  with  extreme  western 
Europe  and  America.  The  rest  of  the  world 
we  let  go  hang;  and  we  today  are  sulTering 
the  consequences. 

I  d!d  what  was  probably  a  foolish  thing  at 
a  young  man.  I  had  graduated  from  college, 
and  I  had  read  a  few  bocks  on  the  Orient. 
After  going  to  the  Orient  I  learned  almost 
immediately  the  mistaken  deductions  many 
writers  of  those  books  had  made.  So  all  the 
time  I  was  In  Japan  I  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  read  an  English  book  on  Japan  or  on 
China.  Therefor*.  I  obtained  my  Informa- 
tion slowly,  and  the  hard  way.  but  a  way 
which  has  kept  me  somewhat  by  myself  In 
my  Ideas  about  the  Orient. 

In  talking  about  the  war  and  Orient  In 
general,  there  are  two  facts  which  you  mtist 
constantly  keep  In  mind,  or  else  you  become 
extremely  lopKlded  In  any  of  the  deductions 
you  m.ake.  When  I  say  that,  I  say  that  prac- 
tically every  writer  Is  lopsided,  becauae  be 
falls  to  realize  or  falls  to  pay  attention  to 
these  two  great  facts,  which  you  cannot 
dodge,  no  matter  how  hard  you  try. 

The  great  fact  about  this  war  Is  that  the 
culmination  of  the  three  greatest  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  revolutions  the  world 
has  ever  seen  will  come  with  the  peacetime. 
Those  tremendously  great  reyolutions.  In- 
volving peoples  running  into  the  hundreds  of 
mlllkms,  will  be  a  dominating  influence  upon 
the  world,  and  will  probably  be  the  decisive 
rxpreaslon  about  what  kind  of  new  world  we 
are  going  to  hav».  You  cnnnoi  beat  young, 
virile,  enthusiastic,  newly-freed  peoples,  no 
matter  wtiat  you  try  to  do.  That  spirit  will 
not  be  downed,  The  greatest  fact  of  the 
RujisiBn  revc.lutlon  U  that  It  turned  a  people 
who  had  been  Illiterate,  poor,  downtrodden, 
and  frightened.  Into  a  people  who  have  seen 
the  light,  who  are  young  and  vigorous,  read- 
ing for  the  flrst  time,  talking  for  the  first 
time,  and  thinking  for  the  f\rst  time,  with 
the  greatest  economic  resources  that  any 
people  ever  had,  with  youth  and  women  free. 
Bo  the  200,000,000  Russians  are  going  to  be 
very,  very  powerful  In  the  new  world. 

In  China,  due  primarily  to  a  reorientation 
of  outlook,  the  Chinese  revolution  has  been 
caused  to  take  on  all  the  aspects  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution  in  its  theory.  It  has  released 
a  people  who  have  always  been  back  ward - 
locking;  a  people  who  could  not  conceive  of 
progress,  and  never  did:  a  people  who  thought 
In  terms  of  cycles  whose  deadening  effect 
gave  them  a  philosophy  which  means.  In 
translation,  "There  is  no  help  for  it.  There 
is  nothing  you  can  do  about  It" — not  the 
fatalism  of  the  Near  East,  but  a  fatalism, 
nevertheless,  which  means  that  you  must 
submit  and  take  things  as  they  are  and 
never  question  them.  In  a  group  no  larger 
than  this  I  can  take  credit  for  Just  one  little 
change  of  outlook. 

One  of  the  outstanding  of  the  Chinese 
classics.  Confucius  Grand  Course,  has  always 
been  interpreted  as  describing  a  time  that 
was  in  the  past,  just  as  practically  all  our 
great  thinkers  have  assumed  that  the  golden 
days  are  in  the  past.  Every  commentator 
for  2,000  years  has  written  upon  the  Grand 
Course  as  If  It  wer    something  In  the  past. 

I  braved  the  Chinese  and  Engilsh  scholars 
that  I  could  get  In  touch  with,  and  pointed 
out  that  since  the  Chinese  character  Is  the 
same,  whether  you  say  "was."  "is."  or  "will 
be,"  It  was  perfectly  proper.  In  the  Chinese 
language,  to  translate  the  Grand  Course  aa 
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plan — the  Ice  road  th.rot.gh  Alaska. 


the  qocloty  of  St.  Tammany  he  planned  to    |   continues,  we  might  well  txpect  that  liee 
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•omething  that  was  to  come  In  the  future 
I  started  by  asJunK.  "Dltl  the  Grand  Course 
•ver  occur?'  Oh.  no;  It  did  not  happen." 
•Well.  then.  It  Is  someihins;  that  Is  going  to 
happen."  I  tried  It  on  Ch.'iese  I  tried  It 
on  Japanese.  Finally  I  got  one  Russian  stu- 
dent of  Chinese  who  was  willing  to  ro  along 
with  me.  80  I  took  a  chance;  and  In  my 
Chinese  book  I  translated  the  Grand  Course 
as  something  In  the  future  We  turned  Con- 
fuclu.s  from  a  hlatortan  Into  a  Utopian 
writer 

That  doe.-i  not  icem  very  in^portant;  but 
today  ail  of  China  accepts  the  tlieory  which 
motivated  our  founding  fathers,  which  gave 
CeorRe  Wa-.hinjTtun  his  zeal,  ard  raiide 
Thomas  Jtfferson's  philosophy  a  la-stlng 
thin«  -the  notion  that  the  world  can  be 
made  better,  and  ihnt  propess  Is  a  concept 
which  can  live.  You  mrn.  probiibly  more 
than  any  other  proin)  of  men  la  America, 
pm  your  falih  and  your  h'jpch  upon  the  zeal 
of  the  founding  fathei-s  and  tue  concept  of 
progress  which  they  arrcptcd.  Thai  niean.s 
thai  the  Chinese  revolution  Is  tioing  to  be  as 
vlRorous,  Bt.ong,  and  virile  as  the  American 
Revolution  "wa-;  and  the  efforts  of  the  A  ler- 
Ican  Revolution  «re  a'.W.  In  the  world  today 

In  the  Indian  revolution  we  htive  some- 
tiling  of  the  same  sort  i.ccurilni?.  All  of 
iho.-.e  peopU* — ^Indian.  Russian,  and  Chi- 
nese— are  prlnvarily  peoples  who  have  had  to 
luce  starvation  every  year,  peoples  who  ex- 
p'HTted  some  of  their  population  to  die  for 
l.^ck  of  food,  peoples  who  knew  nothtn??  abovit 
tne  problema  of  economic  life  or  the  Euccesses 
which  come  as  the  result  of  dcreut  transpor- 
tation, peoples  90  (percent  of  whom  were  small 
a^jrlcultunsts.  tremendoiislv  Illiterate;  those 
Btatements  no  lonk^t-r  are  wholly  true.  The 
curse  of  India  is  Its  poverty.  Ghandl's  strug- 
gle Is  a  struggle  ag.imst  poverty.  When  we 
announced  as  one  ol  our  four  great  freedoms 
the  freedom  from  want,  we  not  only  con- 
fli-med  but  we  *  t  on  tire  with  more  vigor  than 
ever  the  Indian  rt volution,  which  has  ac^ilu 
shown   Itself  to   be  extremely  strong 

Therefore.  I  say  th:\t  you  C4in  never  lose 
slcht  of  the  fact  that  the  culmination  of 
revolutions  representing  half  the  petjple  of 
the  world  Is  the  greatest  factor  with  which 
we  shall  have  to  deal  In  the  maJcirg  of  a  new 
world,  and  In  the  stru^-i^le  with  the  problem  •. 
of  peace.  How  to  do  that.  I  am  not  goliv.; 
to  try — even  If  I  could-  -to  point  out  tonight. 

The  next  great  fact  about  the  w^ar,  espe- 
cially In  the  Eiist.  Is  that  due  to  the  way  In 
which  the  general  staffs  (^f  the  United  Nations 
h.ive  decided  to  hght  this  war—  knockinc  out 
Hitler  first  and  Ituvlng  the  Far  Eaat  war  until 
the  last— we  have  d?llberatcly  gone  about 
making  the  eastern  war  last—  In  my  mind,  at 
least — I  full  year,  or  probably  3  full  years, 
longer  th;in  It  needed  to  last  T^:at  Is  net  a 
criticism.  Perhaps  in  the  long  run  we  shall 
save  Uvea.  Perhaps  In  the  long  run  we  shall 
bring  about  the  type  of  def-at  which  will 
result  In  a  repentance  on  th>'  part  of  certain 
wrongdoers  When  I  fl:-st  hc;ird  of  the  plan, 
which  eveiyone  knows,  tv)  coiicentrate  on 
Europe  Qrst  and  leave  Asia  to  the  end.  I  was 
extremely  critical  because  I  realized  how 
strong  Japan  can  become  it  left  alone  to 
reorganise  her  gnins. 

This  fact  about  the  Japanese  Empire  today, 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of:  Japan  has 
within  her  control  the  greate«;t  source  of  raw 
material  and  resource  wealth  that  any  nation 
In  the  world  has.  She  has  the  greatest 
fiotirce  of  manpower  that  the  world  knows. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  fighting  an 
easy  war  She  has  all  the  advantage  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  actual  battle  Itself. 
because  she  fights  on  shorter  lines.  Her 
sources  of  supply  are  widely  separated,  fn)  that 
she  can  make  China  her  foundational  base 
end  still  have  plenty  of  men  and  resources, 
or  she  can  make  Japan  proper  her  founda- 
tional baae.  She  can  make  the  Dutcii  East 
Indies  or  the  Phll'.pp'ncs  her  foundational 
base.     In  any  ca^e,  i-he  is  exiremely  strong. 


Japan,  like  Fiance,  has  always  tjeen  con- 
•C10U.S  of  her  weakness  frcm  a  defend  stand- 
point Therefore.  Japan  has  always  In- 
sisted upon  having  control  of  the  Shimono- 
scki  Strait,  aiid  control  of  Korea.  Her  Gov- 
ernment has  been  uniti'y;  and  the  center  of 
her  governmental  activities  has  been  b- 
twecn  Tokyo  and  Osaka  Japan  and  France 
have  always  recognized  their  wcaknes-ses.  and 
they  have  always  carried  on  their  negotiations 
and  diplom  icy  in  recognition  of  thof^e 
we.ik'ies  es  But  that  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Japai.e.s*'  Empire  today  She  has  raw 
n  ntcrial.  She  has  rcscurce:^;  and  she  L«;  no 
longer  a  .single  city  center.  a.s  France  wa.* 
If  Paris  men'  out.  the  Fren(  h  Empire  went 
out;  and  if  Tokyo  and  O^aka  went  cut.  the 
old  Japanese  Empire  fell. 

One  of  our  greatest  statesmen  remarked 
the  other  riav  tiiat  of  all  the  colonial  adml:i- 
tstrntors  prcbnblv  Japan  wn';  the  worst  Of 
al'  the  cc'.onial  admlnLst!-ators  I  w.nild  say 
that  Japan  Is  the  best  If  you  read  tlie  suto- 
blcgraphy  of  It  Hung  Chang,  you  will  find 
how  he  laughed  and  how  bright  he  thought 
he  was  when  he  rave  Japan  F«)rmnsa,  because 
Ptirmosa  had  be'-u  such  a  problem  and  «-.uch 
a  head  Che  to  China  for  three  or  four  hun- 
dred year.s  Tne  way  to  make  Japnn  weak 
was  to  let  her  tarkle  that  problem  Japan, 
as  an  admirUstrator.  mado  a  success  of  the 
administration  of  Formosa;  and  Formo:  a  was 
the  base  which  counted  more  than  anything 
else  In  Japan's  successful  onslaught  on  the 
Philippine;.  J^pan  haw  isucceedod  in  doing 
one  of  the  mo.'^t  remark.ible  bits  of  Ci  ntrnl 
of  backward  peoples— who  are  not  backward 
at  all — In  Manchnkuo.  Manchuria  Thi.s  is 
the  story.  Listen  to  the  odds  and  then  dl.s- 
count  her  ability  if  you  can. 

In  1905,  after  the  Riis.sian-Japanese  War, 
when  Japan  moved  Into  aouth  Manchuria, 
there  wrri'  about  5,000.000  people  In  Man- 
churia--800  000  Chlnepe.  some  fev/  thousand 
Ru.sslans.  some  few  thousand  Japanese,  nnd 
some  f«»"-'  thoii.sniid  Korean;  ;  the  rest  Man- 
chutlans  and  Mongolians.  From  that  time 
until  today  one  of  the  greatest  migrations 
ever  carried  oi\  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  taken  place.  The  Japanese  have  done 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  get 
their  own  people  to  go  to  Manrhuria,  hut  the 
Japanese  will  not  live  there.  They  say  it  Is 
not  Seishi  That  Is,  It  is  not  the  right  kind 
of  a  physical  atmosphere  for  Japanese  For 
one  thing,  thero  are  no  old  trees  there.  Onj 
cannot  see  tliC  clierry  blos.-^iiis  or  the  plum 
bla"^oin< .  and  therefore  one  could  not  write 
poetry.  That  means  much  to  the  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  oflTered  to  the 
Japanese  ()eop]e  subfldles  of  almost  every 
kind  to  go  th'^re  and  settle.  They  have  of- 
fered free  land  and  railway  fare;  but  up  to 
date  they  have  succeeded  In  getting  some- 
thing like  1,000.000  Japanese  nationals,  which 
includes  half  a  million  Koreans,  to  go  Into 
Manchuria  and  settle.  In  the  meantime. 
more  than  25  (XX) ,000  Chinese  have  gone  In 
of  their  own  free  will.  The  odds  against  the 
Japanese  In  Manchuria  tcday  are  25  to  1;  but 
the  Cliiiiese,  ev?n  at  wr  •.  have  not  been  able 
to  rush  the  1.000.000  out. 

The  Japanese  do  not  know  It.  but  the  Joke 
Is  on  them,  l^o  or  three  years  ago  a  little 
Japanese  adviser  came  In  to  show  me  pictures 
of  Manchuria,  He  said,  "Look  at  one  of  these 
banks  which  we  have  established  It  Is  a 
vei-y  fiiip  bank.  It  hia  all  these  directors  " 
There  were  30  directors — 29  fine,  big  fat  Chi- 
nese and  1  little  Japanese.  He  Is  the  advlst-r. 
I  said  to  him,  Of  course,  this  one  Japane.'e 
nins  ill  these  other  fellows,"  "Oh,  yes;  thrt 
la  the  way  It  is  done."  Of  course,  we  kn(;W 
that  IE  not  the  way  It  Is  done.  The  Chinese 
are  too  wise  for  that.  But  we  must  not  dts- 
corint  tlie  ability  of  the  Japanese. 

Another  thing  that  we  must  learn  and 
keep  In  mind  all  the  time  with  respect  to 
these  occupied  places  Is  that  the  Japanese 
know  about  the  Orient,  and  we  will  net 
s.udy    about     it.      Down     In    Dutch    East 


India,  for  example,  the  Hcllarders  have  been 
pretty  succcsBiul  Hdmit.lbiralorb.  prmiaiUy 
because  they  have  remained  alool  and  let 
the  ordinary  run  of  the  millions  of  people 
run  their  own  afTairs  They  have  been  Inter- 
ested in  letting  them  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness The  Japanese  know  hew  to  do  that 
strange  to  relate,  those  people  are  ju.«)l  as 
happy  today  under  Japanese  control  as  they 
were  undci  Dutch  control.  Jui,t  ns  the  people 
in  the  Malay  States  were  not  sad  when  they 
were  relieved  of  British  control  The  peo- 
pie  In  Slam,  or  the  people  in  C-x-hin  China, 
or  Indochina,  were  not  sad  »  h"ii  the  French 
were  ruiibetl  our 

The  Japanese  know  how  to  spread  their 
propaganda;  and  there  Is  no  threatened  up- 
rising against  them  anywhere  In  Jact.  evtn 
In  China  tliere  are  factions  of  Chinese  who 
are  as&ociatmg  with  the  Japanese  and  who 
like  the  Japnese  money.  The  Japanese 
know  Low  to  "(pread  money.  Tliey  know  the 
worth  of  It 

I  mention  these  things  primarily  becau.e 
the  attitude  of  the  avciuge  American  has 
always  been  that  we  have  nothing  to  feai 
In  that  connection,  there  is  one  editoiinl 
of  which  I  am  very  prcud.  It  was  published 
In  a  newspaper  which  is  not  friendly  to  uie. 
It  was  written  on  the  26th  of  Novemt>cr 
1041  I  was  interviewed,  and  I  was  a.skcd 
why  I  was  trying  so  ha.d  to  keep  the  war 
In  the  Pacific  from  happening,  when  every 
authority,  every  great  Army  or  Navy  officer 
said  that  we  could  wipe  the  Japanese  out 
In  3  weeks.  That  Is  the  way  It  was  quoted. 
Of  course,  everyone  has  forgotten  that  that 
wa.s  what  was  snld  I  said  "I  do  not  want 
war  to  come  in  the  Pacific,  because  It  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  If  it  does  Cf'nie,  we 
shall  be  shocked  as  we  have  never  been 
shocked  in  our  whole  national  hlstorj'." 

The  editorial  went  on  to  point  out  that 
"this  fellow  Thomas  Is  all  alone  In  the  world. 
He  IS  te'.ling  us  that  we  will  all  be  sin  eked, 
when  all  the  authorities  who  know  about 
such  things  tell  us  that  we  can  lick  the  Jap- 
anese In  3  or  4  weeks." 

I  like  that  editorial  today.  I  did  not  like 
It  when  it  made  fun  of  me  In  NovemtHr  1941. 

How  Is  It  that  Japan  has  become  so  s'.rong? 
Tlie  answer  is  simple,  although  to  seme  it 
sounds  like  a  fairy  tale.  Japan  Is  t!ic  in- 
ventor of  the  technique  cf  national  solidarity, 
total  economic  endeavor.  How  has  the  been 
able  to  work  to  a  purpose  and  unite  herself 
in  a  great  plan?  In  a  series  of  lecvures  given 
at  the  University  of  California  m  1935.  deal- 
ing with  the  leadliig  ocuntries  of  the  world, 
I  started  with  Japan,  bpcause  I  said  that 
the  history  of  the  modern  world  should  s'art 
with  Japan,  because  Japan  was  the  first  to 
bring  about  this  unity  of  national  endeavor 
whirh  18  so  much  on  the  mind.s  of  all  of  ua 
today  becau.se  various  plans  have  been  put 
Into  effect  by  Italy.  Russia,  and  Gern-.nny. 

Japan  started  on  that  scheme  In  the  last 
century.  She  became  a  student  nation.  She 
was  brought  out  of  her  seclusion  against  her 
will,  in  1853.  when  Perry  knocked  at  the  door. 
Perry  went  over  prepared  to  blast  the  Jap- 
anese Into  civilization,  and  into  being  part 
of  the  world.  He  had  too  much  sense  to 
do  It.  Therefore  he  succeeded  even  better 
than  he  expected;  but  it  took  more  than  a 
generation,  so  far  as  Japan  was  concerned,  to 
bring  about  the  conversion  that  was  necessary 
to  start  Japan  on  her  westwp.rd  course  and 
make  her  one  of  the  nathms  of  the  world 

There  was  a  rebellion  against  that  move- 
ment^— a  rebellion  carried  on  agn'rs'  the  then 
Japanese  Government  by  one  of  the  greatest 
generals,  who  brought  about  the  restoration 
of  the  Emperor  In  1868  Tlvt  was  the  Sat- 
sun-a  rebellion  and  It  wa-  unsnccesiiful  TTie 
leader  of  tha'  rebellion  Is  still  a  national 
hero  among  the  Japanese  He  Is  respon- 
sible, to  a  great  extent  for  the  reverence 
which  the  modern  Japanese  pe  pie  have  for 
their  Emperor  Tlie  modern  po'.ltlcil  notion 
about  the  Japai.cse  Emperor  is  western.     It 
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Is  not  Japanese ,     Let  me  review  this  march 
of  hlstor}-. 

In  1868  there  was  the  restoration,  then  a 
study  period.  Delegations  were  sent  all  over 
the  world.  The  constitution  was  built  upon 
a  western  notion,  but  not  wholly  western 
always  keeping  something  Japanese  to  dom- 
inate the  situation,  I  notice  that  there  are 
many  military  men  here  tonight.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Prince  Ito  announced  the  con- 
stitution he  said.  "Japan  will  never  make  the 
mistake  of  allowing  a  general  In  the  Held  to 
be  commanded  by  a  political  agency  at  home. 
He  will  always  have  command  "  Hence  the 
troubles  we  have  had  with  Japanese  generals 
and  admirals.  But  that  Is  a  part  of  the  con- 
Etitlonal  system,  and  much  strength  comes 
frcm  It.  Much  of  their  military  5ucc?ss  Is 
due  to  that   fundamental  fact. 

Five  years  after  the  promugatlon  of  the 
con.'^titution  came  the  war  with  China:  after 
that  the  war  with  Russia;  and  5  years  after 
that  the  annexation  of  Korea,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  ste;-p:ng  stone  Into  Asia.  In 
the  meantime  Ito  was  assassinated.  Ten  years 
after  the  Russian  war  came  the  war  against 
Germany,  and  Japan  moved  Into  Shantung. 
and  almost  overnight  Japan  became  one  of 
the  five  big  nations  of  the  world — still  a  stu- 
dent nation,  a  Nation  which  had  m."de  few 
mistakes,  because  she  kept  her  student  at- 
titude. Then  the  war  was  over,  and  the 
V/ashington  Conference  came;  and  America. 
England,  Canada,  and  especially  Australia,  be- 
came suspicious  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance, and  it  v.as  renounced. 

That  w.is  the  fir«t  great  mistake  we  made. 
We  took  away  from  Japan  her  teacher,  her 
instructor,  and  we  put  Japan  on  hf^r  own. 
From  th.it  time  to  this  she  has  made  mis- 
takes which  will  ultimately  bring  about  her 
downfall;  but  It  Is  because  she  has  not  had 
an  Instructor  at  her  elbow.  Still.  It  was 
a  wi.se  Japanese  who  saved  the  peace  cf  the 
world  when  Italy  went  crazy  over  the  Corfu 
affair.  We  did  not  have  the  genius,  the 
League  of  Nations  did  not  have  the  ability, 
the  Cotincil  of  Ambassadors  did  not  have 
the  strength:  but  the  Undersecretary  of  the 
League  ©f  Nations.  Nitobl.  had  the  ability  and 
sense,  and  saved  a  world  war  at  that  time. 

Just  a  word  about  the  leadership  In  Japan 
p.t  the  present  time,  and  then  I  should  be 
through.  This  Is  a  tremendously  big  sub- 
ject. Probably  I  am  dealing  too  much  with 
fundamentals,  and  that  tires  you. 

Who  are  the  leaders  cf  modern  Japan? 
Men  who  have  become  disgusted  with  the 
wlilte  man's  control  of  the  world.  Matsuoka 
Is  probably  the  best  example.  How  did  he 
pet  that  way?  He  came  to  America,  He 
had  been  exposed  to  Christian  missionaries 
and  western  thought.  He  found  that  Chris- 
tian democrncy  and  equality  could  not  bridge 
the  racial  liiie.  and  did  not.  He  discovered 
that  there  was  no  eqtiality  for  Japanese  In 
Amerlea.  He  was  proud,  and  became  an^ry. 
Then  he  was  sent  Into  Manchuria,  and  di- 
rected the  South  Manchurlan  Railway.  He, 
with  the  groups  of  the  secret  .society  ele- 
ment In  the  nimy,  started  to  gain  control 
of  Japan.  They  taught  themselves  a  phl- 
losrphy  which  sa'.d,  "Japan  got  along  by  her- 
self for  250  years.  We  will  either  rule  Asia 
and  thereby  rule  the  world  (because  to  them 
Asia  Is  the  world )  or  we  will  go  back  to 
the  days  of  Ti  kugawa  S^ozunate  and 
Isolate  ourselves  again  That  Is  a  gamble. 
Let  tis  accept  the  result"  They  are  f'.ght- 
Ing  with  that  kind  of  desperation— prrfectly 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  that  has  becom.e  great 
In  Japan  since  1853  to  become  rulers  of  half 
the  world.  Tho.sc  are  big  stakes  and  des- 
perate odds;  and  they  are  a  rather  desperate 
people  to  attempt  It. 

I  am  sure  that  ultimately  those  p>eople  will 
not  have  much  to  do  with  planning  the  new 
world,  either  for  Japan  or  for  anyone  else. 


I  am  sure  that  when  the  Japanese  people 
realize  what  these  leaders  have  done  to  them, 
to  their  civilization,  and  to  their  people, 
there  will  be  no  problem  about  their  punish- 
ment or  their  control. 

But  we  must  not  make  a  mistake  when 
peacetime  comes.  It  Is  said  that  we  must 
not  deal  with  the  war  lords  of  Japan,  as  we 
refused  to  and  that  we  would  not  negotiate 
with  the  imperialistic  German  government, 
after  the  last  war,  thereby  encouraging  the 
overthrow  of  that  government  In  Germany, 
and  bringing  about  a  situation  which  made 
present-day  Germany  almost  inevitable. 
The  German  soldiers  went  home  and  started 
killing  their  own  people.  They  went  home 
with  their  arms  and  organized  the  Steel 
Helmets.  They  maintained  that  they  were 
never  defeated  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the 
people  back  home. 

That  Is  not  the  way  to  bring  about  an  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  armistice  was  an 
unconditional  surrender,  but  none  of  the 
German  soldiers  thought  they  were  defeated. 
We  cannot  take  that  stand  again.  The  next 
time  It  is  the  war  lords  who  are  to  sign  the 
peace  terms.  They  must  do  what  Washing- 
ton Insisted  upon  being  done  at  Yorktown. 
The  commanding  general  must  hand  over  his 
sword.  The  man  in  command  of  troops  must 
recognize  the  defeat,  rather  than  the  civilian 
committee  which  comes  to  negotiate  with  the 
conquerors.  Our  peace  must  be  a  military 
peace.  Not  only  must  there  be  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  but  the  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  war  must,  by  their  own  act, 
acknowiedge  their  defeat,  and  thereby  show 
that  they  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done. 
This  war  has  taken  on  the  aspect  of  a  war 
betv%een  right  and  WTong.  I  can  say  that  be- 
cause you  men  know  that  the  fundamental 
concept  behind  the  American  revolution  Is  a 
concept  based  upon  right — freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual; freedom  to  think;  freedom  to 
aspire;  freedom  to  have  and  hold;  and  free- 
dom to  act.  Those  who  oppose  those  ideas 
are  representatives  of  evil  Influences.  There- 
fore the  war  has  become  a  war  against  wick- 
edness. It  Is  a  war  between  right  and  wrong. 
You  cannot  negotiate  with  a  wrongdoer.  It 
simply  cannot  be  done  successfully. 

So  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Japan  now  has 
the  greatest  source  of  raw  material,  the 
greatest  source  of  manpower,  and  the  greatest 
source  of  empire  In  the  world,  we  must  flght 
her  to  the  bitter  end  before  this  world  can 
become  in  any  way  decent,  because  that 
which  she  represents  Is  evil.  Just  as  the 
Hltlerlan  theories  and  Mussolini's  theories, 
which  destroy  men  and  make  of  them  crea- 
tures, are  also  evil. 

That  is  our  task.  It  Is  a  hard  one.  It  will 
not  be  easy.  After  we  shall  have  whipped 
Hitler  we  shall  still  have  the  hardest  kind  cf 
a  world  war  on  our  hands,  and  the  sooner  we 
realize  It  the  better.  There  will  never  be  a 
collapse  In  the  Far  East  now  for  lack  of  food. 
There  will  never  be  a  collapse  in  the  Far 
East  now  for  lack  of  manpower.  There  will 
never  be  a  collapse  In  the  Far  East  for  lack 
cf  raw  materials  or  resources.  Tlie  phi- 
losophy laid  down  by  Colonel  House  when 
he  made  his  pronouncement  after  the  last 
war  was  that  the  next  war  would  come  be- 
tween the  "have  nots"  and  the  "haves"  among 
the  nations.  That  philosophy  was  wrong.  It 
was  fallacious,  and  It  did  much  harm,  be- 
cat:se  it  made  us  self-contented,  thinkiiig 
that  "e  were  a  part  of  the  "haves." 

On  the  day  I  made  *he  motion  to  take  up 
the  strategic-materials  bill,  a  man  who  had 
been  honored  by  being  called  the  greatest 
United  States  Senator,  and  who  was  at  that 
time  the  dean  of  the  Senate,  rose  and  said. 
"May  I  ask  the  Senator  frcm  Utah  a  question? 
Is  this  bill  the  bill  which  suggests  building 
up  stock  piles  and  conserving  or  gathering 
together  what  the  Senator  from  Utah  calls 
strategic  and  critical  materials?"    I  replied. 


"Yes;  this  Is  the  bill."  He  said,  "I  wiU  have 
nothing  to  do  with  It.  It  is  unnecesBary; 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  knows  that  It  Is 
unnecessary,  because  he  knows  that  as  long 
as  the  American  Navy  complements  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  critical 
material  for  us,  and  there  is  hardly  a  strategic 
material." 

Read  the  rest  of  the  debate  If  any  of  you 
have  the  idea  that  our  country  was  full  of 
wise  men  who  knew  what  to  do,  read  that 
debate  and  find  out.  and  then  read  the  his- 
tory of  what  happened  afterward.  No;  we 
were  blind,  and  the  blind  were  leading  the 
blind.  We  are  still  blind,  because  we  under- 
estimate fundamental  strength. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  Thank  you 
for  listening  to  me.  [Prolonged  applause, 
the  audience  rising.)  * 


THE    FOLLOWING    QVTSTIOS    WAS    STTBMnTEO 
FROM  TliZ  ACDIEKCZ 

Do  you  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
real  difference  In  resistance  or  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  who  have  now  been  overrun  by 
the  Japanese  throughout  the  Far  East,  and. 
if  so.  what  is  the  reason  lot  it?  For  example, 
the  people  of  the  Malay  States  contrasted 
with  the  Filipinos,  or  the  people  of  the  Dutch 
East   Indies,  Java,  or  other  places. 

Senator  Thomas.  Of  course,  all  the  Oriental 
people  realize  that  the  white  man  has  been 
In  the  Orient  for  purposes  of  exploitation.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  the  Japanese  to  turn  thos« 
people  against  the  white  man.  The  Japanese 
comes  in  as  a  big  brother  who  Is  willing  to 
work  with  them,  and  he  us?s  propaganda  in 
a  very  skillful  way.  The  test  will  be  in  the 
Philippines.  I  do  not  know  what  headway 
the  Japanese  are  making  there.  The  Fili- 
pinos, of  all  the  Asiatic  peoples,  are  mor« 
loyal  to  us  than  the  people  anywhere  else 
I  believe  they  are  more  loyal  because,  while 
our  record  in  the  Philippines  has  not  been 
p3rfect,  and  has  not  been  without  mistake, 
we  have  recognized  a  fundamental  of  liberty, 
and  that  fundamental  Is.  the  more  you  give 
the  more  you  get.  The  Filipinos  have  fought 
side  by  side  with  our  men  1  think  that  when 
the  story  of  our  men  who  have  been  lost  in 
the  Philippines  comes  out,  we  shall  discover 
that  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  our  men  have 
been  able  to  get  to  the  woods  and  are  still 
alive,  being  taken  care  of  by  the  natives. 

I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  to  be  the 
case  with  very  many  French  people  in  Indo- 
china. I  do  not  think  you  will  find  It  to  be 
the  case  with  very  many  English  people  in 
Burma,  or  in  the  Malay  States.  1  am  sure 
that  you  will  not  find  it  to  be  the  case  with 
many  of  the  British  who  might  be  wandering 
around,  e\'en  in  China.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  do  know  that  If  a  man  can  make  himself 
known  as  an  American,  he  will  be  all  right, 

M.iy  I  take  Just  a  minute  to  tell  you  about 
one  personal  incident?  When  the  Spanish- 
American  War  broke  out  my  father,  who  had 
a  store,  got  a  lot  of  little  flag  stickers,  and 
on  every  package  he  put  an  American  flag. 
There  is  a  law  against  it  now.  but  there  waa 
not  then.  I  put  one  of  those  flags  in  the 
watch  which  my  father  gave  me — a  big  gold 
watch  with  a  lid  which  came  up.  My  wife 
and  little  baby  and  I  were  caught  In  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  worst  boycotts  and  mob 
uprisings  in  the  history  of  Hong  Kong.  We 
found  ourselves  completely  surrounded  by  a 
Chinese  mob.  It  required  pretty  swift  think- 
ing to  get  out.  I  realized  that  if  I  could  get 
across  the  idea  that  I  was  an  American  and 
not  an  Englishman.  I  would  be  all  right;  but 
I  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  I  did  not  know 
how  to  talk  Chinese.  Then  I  thought  I 
would  take  a  chance.  I  said  to  msrself,  "If  I 
show  this  watch  some  one  will  grab  it."  but  I 
took  out  my  watch  and  slowiy  opened  the 
lid.  The  American  flag  showed  up,  and  we 
bad  no  trouble.    The  word  spread  throtigb 
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Indies  or   the   Phlhnp'rcs    her   fcundatlonal 
base.    In  any  case,  the  is  exucmely  strong. 


know    about    the    Orient,    and    we    will    not 
s.udy    about     it.      Down     In    Dutch    East 


wnicn  tn*  mnciem  J^ponr-.r  p,-  y>ie  have  ft.r 
their  Enipetnr  The  modtrn  po'.itlcnl  nctlcii 
about  the  Japanct*  Emperor  is  western.     It 
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the  crowd  that  we  were  Americans,  and  we 
were  allowed  to  ro  on  onr  way. 

I  have  learned  to  love  my  country  In  a 
number  of  ways  I  think  that  anyone  who 
has  tjeen  a  vagabond  In  the  world  as  long  as  I 
ha'^e  been  appreciates  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  appreciates  America  I  never  appreciated 
It  any  more  than  I  did  thut  night.  (Pro- 
longed applau.se.  the  audience  rising  | 


Labor  Situation  in  the  Cannlngf  Industry 

REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON  P.W.GRIFFITHS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJ-ENTATIVES 

Fridau.  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  Mi .  Speaker,  I  take 
thi.s  time  to  discu.s.s  a  matter  in  which 
my  di.stiict  and  the  whole  country  i.s  in- 
tere- 1«  d.  I  refer  to  the  problem  that 
confronts  the  vegetable  canner.s  and 
growers.  It  certainly  is  of  no  earthly 
use  to  (trow  the  vepetables  and  then  let 
them  rot  because  of  a  labor  situation 
confronting  the  canners  of  this  country. 
This  i.s  all  the  more  serious  when  it  is 
realized  that  ail  that  needs  to  be  done 
is  to  clasMfy  the  workers  in  the  process- 
inc  plants  as  acricultural  workers  and 
this  one  thing  is  refused  by  those  gov- 
ernmental agencies  dealing  with  the 
problem.  La.'^^t  ;eason  Mexican  laborers 
were  u.sed  in  Ohio  to  help  harvest  the 
crop  and  these  earned  as  much  as  $8.00 
per  day  and  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
used  again  this  year  but  vet  the  canners 
cannot  go  above  50  cents  an  hour  for 
laborers  in  the  canning  factories.  Many 
of  these  canning  factories  are  situr.ted 
adjacent  to  plants  manufacturing  war 
materials  and  these  pay  a  minimum  of 
85  cents  an  hour  so  how  and  where  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  is  the  labor 
going  to  be  secured  to  process  these 
vegetables? 

It  certainly  is  high  time  if  v.-e  are  to 
feed  our  armed  forces,  let  alone  the 
civilian  population  of  this  country,  that 
this  unsatisfactory  situation  be  cleared 
up. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  George  8.  Wenger.  president  of  the 
Ohio  Canners'  Association  to  Mellville 
Ehrlich.  of  the  Food  Price  Division  of  the 
O.  P.  A.,  which  is  self-explanatory: 

Mat  10.  1943. 

IIXLVILLS   EHSIJCH, 

Head  of  Pruit  and  Vet^etable 

Section.  Food  Price  DirHsion, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAs  Sot:  I  have  yotir  letter  of  April  28th, 
written  to  Mr.  Bucklee.  vice  president  of  Qual- 
ity Foods  at  Bradford,  Ohio.  In  "epiy  to  hla 
letter  of  AprU  24 

For  your  Infornutlon.  luch  letters  like  the 
t77>e  you  wrote  Buckles  la  giving  me  more 
work  and  worry  than  my  own  bualneas.  We 
have  repeatedly  stated  to  yotir  department 
that  the  tomato  situation  In  Ohio  Is  deplor- 
able. I  have  a  letter  from  Ur.  Buckles  today 
In  which  he  stated  that  his  acreage  wUl  b« 
60  percent.  We  know  aU  about  the  subsidy. 
What  in  heU  u  th«  need  of  writing  a  letter 
like  that  when  the  man  wants  to  know  how 
h»  can  operate  his  business  under  the  pres- 


I  ent  restrictions  of  no  labor  Increases  and  no 
Increased  prices  over  1942?    The  tomato  sub- 

1  sidy  Is  A  growers'  subsidy.  Why  in  hell  make 
It  out  that  It  Is  a  canners'  subsidy? — and 
that  type  of  a  letter  was  r-'dloed  and  papered 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world  Do  you 
think  wp  are  all  as  dumb  as  you  a:  c.  when 

;  you  write  and  tell  us  about  the  tomato  sub- 
sidy when  It  ha.s  been  crammed  di~'wn  our 
necks'' 

What  I  want  to  know  from  you  Is:  How  can 

our  Ohio   cnnners  operate   under   the   lowest 

vage  .=cale  of  any  Industry  operating  in  the 

United   States   today,   secure   labor,   and    get 

their  money  back?     Answer  that  quc.«tion. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  a  small  canner. 
I  have  400  acres  contracted  I  have  an  ap- 
proval by  the  War  Production  Board  to  my 
contracts.  Because  of  the  wage  condition  I 
am  unable  now  to  get  enou^;h  men  to  ship 
my  Government  orders.  Personally,  T  t  i 
strapping  cases  because  I  have  no  help  and 
cannot  hire  them  for  50  cents  an  hour  I 
haven't  done  any  manual  work  In  10  years 
I  am  54  years  old.  I  have  bll>trrs  on  my 
hands  from  actually  strappli^g  cases  and 
leaving  the  executive  work  go.  I  cannot 
Jeopardize  my  farm.er's  crop  or  my  banker's 
money  by  putting  out  400  acres  of  toma- 
toes. Unless  we  get  some  relief,  I  shall  put 
out  200  acres  of  tcmatoes,  and  If  we  cannot 
get  any  labor  and,  Incidentally,  the  United 
State.s  Employment  Service  says  that  It  will 
be  Impassible  to  supply  the  cannery:  with 
labor  at  50  cents  per  hour,  I  shall  let  the 
product  set  In  the  field  and  the  Ins-s  will  be 
attributable  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. Don't  thln.'c  I  am  ai.tagonlstlc.  I 
am  Just  mad 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  Ohio  Canneks'  Association, 
Geo.  S    Wenceii,  President. 


California  Potato  Crop 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF   CALirORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Loren  H.  Voth,  director  of  the  Wasco 
(Calif. >  Farm  Center. 

Those  patriotic  people  in  their  efforts 
to  move  a  very  large  potato  crop  to  mar- 
ket to  relieve  the  critical  shortage  now 
generally  prevalent  throughout  the 
country  are  going  ahead  regardless  of 
the  interference  and  below  cost  of  han- 
dling charges  placed  upon  them  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  telegram  follows: 

Wasco,  Calif  ,  May  13.  1943. 
A.  E  Elliot, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

The  potato  growers  of  the  Wasco  area,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  harvesting  their  1943 
crop  under  OlBce  of  Price  Administration 
regulations  covering  commercial  digging  and 
hauling  costs  frozen  at  the  March  1942  level, 
submit  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  growers  in  the  Wasco  area  pro- 
pose to  follow  the  same  harvesting  procedure 
followed  previous  years:  and 

Whereas  this  prooeedurc  la  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  the  only  way  these  potatoes  can 
be  harvested: 


Whereas  the  growers  are  participating  In 
the  Increased  production  goals  set  up  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

Whereas  labor  costs  have  approximately 
doubled  over  the  level  prevailing  March  1943; 

Whereas  the  upkeep  costs  on  equipment 
including  war  tires,  repairs,  snd  replacements 
have     lncre<i.«ed     approximately    25     percent; 

■Whereas  the  majority  of  the  Individual 
grower.''  are  small  producers  who  do  not  have 
their  own   dlRK"'-   trucks,   or  wnrehcu.ses; 

Whereas  these  growers  most  hire  this  d'g- 
glng  and  field  haulinc  equipment  from  the 
lociU  enterprises  whose  u?ual  functions  are 
the  operation  of  surh  uti:itle«; 

Whereas  the  potato  crop  can  only  be  har- 
vested economically  thrfiu^h  com.plefe  U'^e  of 
existing  facilities  followlni^  the  identical 
pi.icedure   tif   previous  years; 

Where.R  the  hleh  temperatures  prevailing 
at  harvest  time  prohibit  any  deviation  from 
previous  priictlre;   and 

Wherefs  the  ultimate  result  of  the  In- 
creased cost  of  digging  and  fleld  hauling  Is 
borne  by  the  prixlucer  rather  than  the  con- 
sumer: N<iw,  therefore,  tht  Wa.'^co  potato 
growers  are 

Resolved.  To  fulfill  their  obligation  to  the 
Increased  production  goals  and  to  the  war 
effort  by  proceeding  with  the  cui^tomary 
methods  of  harvesting  the  crop  and  volun- 
tarily bearing  the  Increased  cost  of  digging 
and  field  hauling. 
Sincerely, 

IjOREn  H   Voth. 
DnectoT.  Wa.tro  Farm  Center. 


Price  of  Crude  OH 


RE:.!ARKS 


or 

KCN.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOUS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REmESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  VXJRSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  WU 
amazed  several  days  aKO.  and  I  am  sure 
the  Members  of  this  House  were,  when 
Price  Administrator  Prentiss  Brown  gave 
out  a  statement  to  the  pre.ss  that  he  had 
rejected    the    recommendation    of    Pe- 

I  troleum  Administrator  Harold  L.  L^kes 
requesting  an  average  price  raise  of  35 
cents  per  barrel  on  crude  oil.  The  oil  in- 
dustry of  the  Nation  doubtless  was 
stunned  with  this  unfortunate  decision 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  producing 
a  barrel  of  oil  had  raised  to  over  50  cents 
a  barrel  during  the  past  2  years. 

Wor.se  than  this  price  dccLsion,  which 
will  disturb  morale  and  retard  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  so  much  needed,  was  the 
unexpected  and  unthought-of  policy, 
announced  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Govern- 
ment going  into  oil  production  through 

I  the  subsidy  route.    In  his  statement  he 

I  said,  and  I  quote: 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  economic 
'   and   effective   means  of   stimulating   wildcat 
operations  and  of  assuring  funds  for  the  use 
of  the  operator  Is  through  Government  par- 
ticipation in  financing  the  proposed  wells. 

In  .substance  Mr.  Brown  proposes  that 
the  Government  would  furnish  capital 
for  wildcat  operations  and,  in  return  for 
such  an  Investment,  the  Government 
would  receive  one-fourth  override  in  any 
well  proving  to  be  a  commercial  pro- 
ducer; if  the  well  proved  to  be  a  dry  hole. 


A?j(v; 
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the  override  interest  would  be  worthless 
and  the  Government  would  write  off  such 
funds  expended  as  a  loss;  if  the  well 
proved  to  be  a  producer,  the  Government 
would  stay  in  as  a  partner  unless  the 
operator  would  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  by  paying  $7  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  every  dollar  inve.'^ted.  The 
G.ivcrnment  would  furnish  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital,  the  balance  to  be 
furnished  by  the  operator. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  who 
has  served  as  a  United  States  S;'nator 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  who  knows 
the  tem.per  of  the  people  against  further 
Government  sub.'^idy  and  the  temper  of 
the  United  States  Congress  against  such 
subsidy,  would  endorse  such  a  policy  on 
his  ov.n  volition  or  would  proclaim  it. 
This  policy  is  an  expan.sion  of  the  wild- 
eyed  Nc'A-  Deal  theories  of  the  past.  It 
is  more  communistic  than  it  is  American. 
It  sounds  like  the  eerie  dreams  of  Tug- 
v.ell  r.nd  the  planneis  of  a  few  years  back 
who  wasted  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
people's  money  on  collecUvi'^t  community 
projects.  The  idea  of  the  Gjvcrnment 
sub.'^idiZing  wildcat  drilling,  when  the 
proper  remedy  is  to  leave  the  op:>rator 
free  and  give  him  a  profit  for  his  work. 
is  one  of  the  mo.>t  asininc  and  danf:erous 
policies  yet  advocated  by  any  bureaucrat 
department. 

When  you  have  added  to  the  debts  of 
this  Nation  the  mon?y  wasted  in  sv.b-i- 
dizing  oil  development,  the  countless  mil- 
lions that  v.ill  be  wasted  in  subsidizing, 
the  rolling  back  of  prices  which  is  an- 
other scheme  tliat  should  never  be 
adopted,  you  arc  piling  a  debt  not  cnly 
on  the  fi'.ture  of  the  civilians  of  America 
but  you  are  piling  an  unwise  and  an  un- 
fair debt  upon  the  10.000.000  men  in 
service  whose  debt  thoy  will  have  to  help 
to  pay  in  sweat  and  taxes  after  they  have 
won  the  war.  This,  to  me.  is  doing  an 
unthinkable  inj-astice  to  the  young  men 
who  liave  been  taken  out  of  civilian  life 
to  defend  our  liberties. 

If  this  Congress  has  enough  p>owcr  left. 
the  best  brains  in  it  should  organize  and 
make  a  fight  in  an  effort  to  bring  better 
business  ideas  and  a  more  common  sense 
and  American  viewpoint  in  the  direction 
of  the  policies  of  the  O.  P.  A.  The  lead- 
ers of  this  Congress  could  not  render 
their  Nation  a  greater  service  than  to 
set  up  some  sort  of  definite,  fearless  or- 
ganization within  its  membership  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  give  congressional 
direction  to  the  O.  P.  A.  and  to  help  force 
such  direction  in  the  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  in  the  last  analy- 
sis are  the  p>ov.'er,  the  force,  the  Ideals, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  want  to  close  my  remarks  by  giving 
you  the  viewpoint  of  a  practical  oper- 
ator from  southern  Illinois  who  has 
written  to  me  the  following  letter;  it  is 
worthy  of  your  careful  scrutiny: 

Et.!)ORADO,   III.,   May   6,    1043. 
Mr   C    W.  VrrwSELL, 

lUjjre.'ientatiic,    Tu-enty-thtrd    Illinois 
Ccngrcssior.cl  Diftrict, 

Washington.  D  C. 
DrAH  Mr.  Vursell:  Ycur  attention  un- 
doubtedly will  hnve  been  called  to  the  action 
Price  Administrator  Brown  took  In  refusing 
to  grant  the  35-crnt  minimum  increaiBe  In 
the  price  of  crude  oU  which  has  been  recom- 


mended by  the  Petroleum  Administrator  lor 
War,  Mr.  Harold  Ickes. 

This  is  Just  another  case  of  a  man  totally 
Ignorant  of  the  business  being  given  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  It.  This  ofSclal 
with  no  responsibility  to  the  voters  b3ing 
given  more  responsibility  than  CongrCfs  Is  or 
has  been  allowed  to  exercise.  Mr.  Brown  un- 
questionably has  a  million  problems.  It  Is 
Impossible  for  him  to  know  very  much  about 
very  many  of  them.  His  advisers  are  the 
same  socialistic  crowd  who  advised  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson. 

These  bureaucrats  are  going  to  run  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  short  of 
petroleum  Just  as  surely  as  they  are  allowed 
to  manage  the  Industry. 

Very  seldom  do  any  of  these  bureaus  know 
anything  about  the  problems  they  so  gaily 
undertake  to  solve.  May  I  point  out  that 
Mr.  Wallace's  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  longer  and  larger  experience  than  any 
of  the  other  bureaus,  was  unable  to  se:-  the 
food  shortage  until  2  or  3  months  after  It 
was  uix)n  us.  I  have  a  farm  in  Gallatin 
County.  I  got  my  check  for  not  planting 
things  about  th?  20th  of  April.  Two  months 
before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  paid 
me  this  money  they  had  speakers  on  every 
radio  In  the  country  begging  the  farmers  to 
plant  every  square  foot  and  rats?  every  ker- 
nel that  they  could  raise.  It  Is  less  than  a 
crop-year  ago  that  they  were  strictly  limiting 
the  plantlnr;  of  many  things  They  were 
cr.ught  flat-footed,  short-sighted,  without 
imagination,  and  have  proved  conclusively 
that  they  did  not  know  much  about  the  food 
problem'  which  has  been  their  particular 
problem  for  40  years.  It  Is  only  natural  that 
this  fhc.uld  be  to,  because  this  is  an  enor- 
mous country— entirely  too  big  to  be  di- 
rected In  every  detail  from  one  desk  in 
Washington. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  all 
lt>  experience  Including  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has- 
givcn'a  lifetime  to  agricultural  problems,  was 
unable  to  foresee  by  90  days  the  shortage  of 
food  and  food  products  ho-.v  can  It  be  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Brown  will  understand  or 
appreciate  In  the  slightest  degree  the  Im- 
prndln?  shortage  of  crude  oil  and  all  of  Its 
products.  Wildcattlng  In  the  past  three  or 
four  years  has  dropjjed  from  5  to  4  to  less 
than  3.  In  another  2  years  at  the  same  rate 
wildcattlng  will  be  less  than  one-fifth  than 
what  it  was  in  1937.  Our  demand  for  petro- 
leum products  with  all  our  rationing  Is  going 
to  be  greater  than  It  ever  has  been  before. 

I  hope  I  can  Impress  upon  you  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  take  some  action  now  In  order 
to  provide  a  supply  1  year,  2  years,  3  years 
hence. 

May  I  also  point  out  .hat  the  military  have 
never  estimated  their  consumption  as  high  as 
It  turned  out  to  be.  I  believe  the  demand  for 
oil  by  the  armed  forces  will  be  much  greater 
than  anyone  has  so  far  estimated.  Under- 
estimation as  to  rubber  has  Just  demonstrated 
th:s  point. 

Tlie  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  ruled 
against  us  probably  without  the  Intention  of 
depriving  our  troops  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
petroleum  products.  We,  In  the  business, 
know  that  they  are  wrong;  tragically  and  ter- 
ribly wrong.  An  Increase  of  50  cents  per 
barrel  today  will  do  more  to  assure  a  supply 
in  1944  and  1945  than  an  Increase  of  f2  per 
barrel  In  1944  or  1945.  Moreover  the  larger 
Increase  will  be  made  after  It  Is  too  late. 

You  are  from  an  oil  district  and  a  mining 
district.  No  matter  what  committee  you  are 
on  I  believe  you  should  make  It  your  business 
to  expose  the  short-sightedness  of  a  govern- 
mental policy  which,  on  the  one  hand,  tries 
to  make  the  oil  businers  operate  on  a  price 
basis  33',  percent  below  the  per  price  In- 
dices, and  on  the  other  hand  rewards  eveiy 
striker  with  a  handsome  bonus. 

Illinois  production  Is  less  than  one-half 
what  IB  was  2  years  ago.  I  hope  you  will 
have  a  meeting  with  other  Congressmen  In 


Illinois  who  represent  oll-prcduclng  counties. 
If  you  should  need  statistics  or  figures  I  hope 
you  will  call  on  Mr.  Russell  Brown,  secretary 
of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  cf 
America  In  the  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  He  will  be  able  to  give  you 
broader  and  better  statistics  than  I  can  and 
will  certainly  help  you  In  every  way  possible. 
You  have  shown  a  cooperative  spirit  In  the 
past.  I  hope  that  this  has  Impressed  you 
with  the  Importance  of  aggressive  action  to 
head  off  the  shortage  of  petroleum  products 
which  Is  already  dangerously  near  us.  Mr. 
Prentiss  Brown  simply  does  not  knew  any- 
thing about  the  situation.  He  will  be  ready 
to  lock  the  door  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen.  He  Is  fiddling  while  Rome  burns.  He 
Is  neglecting  to  take  the  stitch  In  time.  He 
Is  going  to  be  the  cause  of  $3  or  $4  oil  In  1945 
If  he  has  his  way.  and  the  pity  of  It  will  be 
that  even  that  price  will  not  bring  the  oil 
until  a  year  too  late. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  H.  Stenmesch. 


Social  Security 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday,  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  I  come  before  the  House  today 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  resolution  I  in- 
troduced on  April  13.  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Comraittee  on  Rules.  I 
desire  to  invite  the  interest  of  both  sides 
of  the  House  in  House  Resolution  ?08, 
because  nothing  in  it  can  be  construed  as 
partisan. 

All  of  us  are  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truly  sound  system  of  so- 
cial security  or  security  insurance  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  feelirg  on  this  is 
universal  in  the  Congress — there  is  no 
partisanship  on  this  issue.  Some,  it  is 
true,  do  not  agree  v.-ith  the  recent  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  report,  but  the  method 
of  getting  the  most  equitable  form  of 
social  security  is  for  us  to  work  together 
and  make  our  own  plans  for  the  future. 

In  my  opinion  the  Congress  should 
hi.\e  its  own  program  ready  for  intro- 
duction and  passage  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment;  such  a  program  will  be 
feasible.  We  should  have  a  committee 
at  work  now  studying  the  strong  points 
and  weaknesses  of  our  present  social- 
security  system,  studying  the  systems  of 
other  nations  and  studying  the  needs 
of  our  own  citizens.  We  have  been  neg- 
lectful of  this  important  subject  with- 
in the  past  year,  for  it  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  war  eflo/t,  and  on  the  peace 
of  America  to  follow, 

I  have  therefore  asked  that  a  commit- 
tee cf  five  Members  of  the  House  be  de- 
tailed to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
whole  problem  of  social  security. 

Recently,  I  have  been  making  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  situation  cf  our 
elderly  citizens  who  are  receiving  old-age 
assistance,  and  I  have  available  reports 
on  hundreds  of  cases  in  every  State  in 
the  Union. 


A  r)r>T7XTrkTV    -rn    TUT?    mXTnPTTQQTnK  A  T     PTTmRn 


49.107 


What  in  bell  u  Um  need  of  wrlUnR  a  letter 
like  that  when  the  man  wants  to  know  how 
he  can  operate  hi«  bualneu  under  the  pres- 


WhercM  this  prooeedure  U  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  the  only  way  these  potatoes  can 
be  harvested: 


would  receive  one- fourth  override  In  any 
well  proving  to  be  a  commercial  pro- 
ducer; If  the  well  proved  to  be  a  dry  hole, 
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Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  a 
pretty  picture.  It  is  in  fact  a  picture  of 
hundreds  of  citizen.s — a  majority  of  tliem 
former  property  owners  in  the  United 
States — who  are  in  practical  starvation. 
I  cannot  empha.size  this  point  too 
strongly;  these  people  on  old-age  a.ssist- 
ance  are  almost  starving  at  a  time  when 
there  is  more  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  than  in  many  many  years. 

A  check  of  some  of  the  old-age  re- 
cipients in  my  own  Slate  indicates  that 
they  are  able  lo  spend  on  an  avera.  of 
only  $3.65  each  week  for  food.  I  believe, 
if  I  were  able  to  make  a  survey  of  every 
case  in  the  State  of  Florida,  the  amount 
would  be  much  less  than  that.  A  survey 
of  about  200  cases  in  Indiana  indicates 
that  pensioners  there  have  an  average  of 
only  $2.62  prr  week  that  they  can  spend 
for  food.  That  is  only  37  cents  per  day, 
gentlemen. 

No  man  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  live  on  37  cents  per  day  without 
gradually  starving  himself  to  death. 
Eopecially  is  this  true  today  when  food 
costs  have  risen  over  42  percent  above 
prices  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Milk  in 
Washington  cost.s  15  rents  a  quart  to- 
day. Butter  is  aroimd  60  cents  a  pound. 
Ordinary  meat  cuts  are  above  37  cents 
a  pound.  White  beans,  a  main  diet  of 
people  with  below  subsistence  incomes, 
arc  hard  to  find.  Potatoes,  also  a  main 
part  of  the  diet  of  these  people,  are 
practically  unobtainable. 

Many  will  probably  be  amazrd  and  as- 
tounded, Mr.  Speaker,  to  find  that  many 
of  these  old-age  pensioners  have  been 
important  people  in  their  communities 
during  their  lives.  I  found,  for  example, 
that  in  a  group  of  69  cases  checked,  there 
were  4  college  graduates  and  some  30 
high-school  graduates;  there  were 
physicians,  nurses,  farmers,  teachers, 
and  ministers  in  this  croup;  52  of  these 
69  had  been  real-estate  taxpayers  dur- 
ing thfir  lives,  yet  today  21  pensioners 
are  living  in  1-room  shacks. 

Even  from  the  limited  survey  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  committee  of  the  House  should 
make«  full  investigation  of  this  very  bad 
situation. 

We  are  too  often  aware  of  the  hard- 
ships of  people  in  foreign  lands.  We 
sometimes  are  prone  to  overlook  poverty, 
misery,  and  hordship  right  here  in  our 
own  America.  These  people  are  our  own 
mothers  and  fathers,  our  neighbors,  and 
the  folks  who  built  America  for  us.  How 
pathetic  are  these  white-haired  and  pale 
grandmothers  and  grandfathers  whom 
we  have  cast  aside. 

An  Interesting  side  light  on  these 
people,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  recent  report 
of  a  former  member  of  the  stafi  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  that  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  people  past  the  age  of 
65  are,  and  under  the  present  sys- 
tem will  be,  dependent  upon  relatives  or 
private  or  public  charity. 

Is  this  to  be  my  fate  when  I  reach  old 
age?  Ls  this  to  be  the  fate  of  many  of 
us  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  the  whole 
House  to  give  my  resolution  considera- 
tion. I  appeni.  ft5  j\p)\^  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  report  this 
resolution  to  tho  »:zx.  Tho  resolution 
permits  us  to  male-  a  thorough  study  of 


the  present  condition  of  people  on  old- 
age  assistance,  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  .social  security,  and  to  review  in  detail 
not  only  the  numerous  pension  proposals 
now  before  the  Congress,  but  the  pro- 
grams of  all  other  nations. 

As  a  body  this  Investigation  will  help 
us  in  many  ways.  We  will  be  conver- 
sant with  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  report,  with  the  Beveridge 
plan  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  highly 
regarded  New  Zealand  system,  and  with 
all  the  suggested  prop>osals  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress.  Out 
of  the  committee  crucible  we  will  be  able 
to  give  the  Congress  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  best  possible  program,  and  we  will 
be  in  position  to  report  to  you  fairly  and 
impartially  on  the  present  old-a^e  as- 
sistance situation.  Let  us  not  wait,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  go  after  this  problem  at 
once. 


Is  It  To  Be  Lives  or  Strikes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'HESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  7,  1943, 
comes  the  following: 

IS   IT  TO    BE    LIVES   OR   STRIKES? 

Senators  will  deceive  no  one  else,  and  we 
hope  they  are  net  deceiving  themselves,  by 
passing  the  Connally  bill  for  the  seizure  of 
airike-c  rlppk'd  factories  niicl  mUies. 

The  Senate  is  making  a  gesture^that  Is 
aU.  Why?  Because  the  Connally  bill  gives 
to  the  President  no  mure  power  to  meet  a 
strike  emergency  than  he  already  has.  or  will 
asiunie  a.s  Commander  In  Chief  if  he  believes 
It  nee 'Sf-ary  Do  the  Senators  think  this  Is 
mteting  their  obligation  to  the  boys  In 
Tunisia  and  on  Guadalcanal? 

The  Cnnnally  bUl  to  auUiurize  seizure  has 
been  klckuiui  around  in  the  Senate  since  No- 
vember 1941  It  Is  Just  one  of  many  meas- 
ures that  advi^cates  uf  laws  to  prt-vent  Inter- 
ference with  war  production  have  brought 
forward.  Every  one  has  been  defeated  to 
date  by  the  political  ptiwer  uf  labor 

There  ha\e  been  other  ge.stures  preceding 
this  present  gesture  In  the  Senate— move- 
ments that  could  be  Interpreted  as  threats. 
The  Connally  bill  was  hrnuKht  forward 
strongly  on  one  other  occasion  when  John  L. 
Lewis  was  kicking  up  a  fUb.s.  The  Lewis 
Hare-up  subsided  aiid  the  Senate  threat  sub- 
sided. The  Senators  cculd  nut  get  the  bill 
back  Into  the  refrigerator  quickly  enough. 

Every  Senator,  every  Representative,  and 
at  ler.st  120.000,000  Americans  know  what 
la  needed  There  siiould  lie  a  comprehensivo 
labor  c<xie  which  defines  tlie  status  of  labor 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  and  the  duration 
only.  Just  as  the  status  of  everybody  el.-r  Is 
now  defined  by  a  comprehensive  Udy  of  laws. 

Jurisdictional  squabbles — a  plague  If  there 
ever  was  one — should  be  outlawed  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  declaring  the  status  quo 
during  the  war.  Labor  should  not  be  denied 
its  rights  of  appeal  for  grievances,  but  these 
rights  should  be  subject  to  th:  arbitration  of 
a  government  agency  properly  constituted  by 
Congress. 

Today  a  manufacturer— and  we  have  an 
Instance  now  right  In  Milwaukee — can  b« 
guided  only  by  w^at  the  Government  says. 
Wherein  Is  labor  any  better?     But  the  men 


In  this  Milwaukee  war  production  plant  can 
now  do  what  they  please 

The  Connally  biU  as  amended  would  give 
legal  slanding  to  the  War  Labor  Board. 
That  would  be  a  gain  But  it  took  a  hard 
flght  to  get  even  that  much. 

niere  would  be  penalties,  also,  against 
labor  leaders  and  agitators  who  fomented 
strikes  or  Interfered  with  government  oper- 
ation. Another  gain  But  sometimes  it  is 
the  rank  and  file  who  do  these  things 
thrcuKh  wildcat  movements.  What  alxjut 
them? 

Anyway,  what  we  need  to  do  now  Is  to 
prevent  strikes,  and  the  Connally  bill  Is  a 
thousand  miles  from  touching  that  problem. 
When  strikes  come  and  seizures  come,  time 
is  losf  And  time  is  what  we  have  to  con- 
serve for  the  sake  of  the  boys  at  the  front. 

The  plan  of  taking  labor  s  pledge  not  to 
strike,  adopted  right  after  Pearl  Harbor,  has 
failed  miserably.  John  L  Lewis,  one  of  those 
who  rave  the  pledge,  has  now  crawled  cut 
by  a  tvpical  L^wis  bit  of  reasoning  Neither 
William  Green  nor  Philip  Murray  ha.s  t>een 
able  to  control  all  of  his  workers 

Congress  has  not  acted,  of  courre,  because 
of  Its  fear  cf  ptlitica!  punishment  Well,  the 
time  has  come  when  Senators  and  Congress- 
men will  have  to  decide  whether  they  want 
to  save  votes  or  save  the  lives  of  boys  In 
Tunisia,  over  Europe,  and  throughout  the 
Pacific 

And  we  do  not  want  gestures. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  the  people 
will  catch  up  with  it. 


The  Late  Honorable  Harry  Lane 
Englebright 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  ROI.PH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Horace  C. 
Carlisle  has  been  serving  the  Nation  for 
almost  20  years.  He  is  in  the  office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Carlisle 
has  expres-sei:  in  verse  his  admiration 
for  our  late  colleague,  H.^rry  L.  Encli- 
BRicHT.  The  poem  is  another  testimonial 
of  the  sincere  devotion  all  held  for  our 
friend. 

CONGRESSMAN     rNGLFERIGirr 

When  Harrt  Englebright  heard  the  last  call. 

To  the  Eternal  Beyond, 
Picm  the  still  voice  from  the  Father  of  all. 

He  was  prepared  to  resjxmd. 
Without    delay,    for    he'd    fought    the    good 
flkjht— 

Yes.  he  had  finished  his  course — 
Hence,  he  pasted  on  to  the  Mansions  of  Light. 

Where  love  abides  m  full  force. 

When  Harrt  Enclebright  heard  the  last  call, 

He  did  not  tell  us  gO(Xlbye. 
But  slipped  away,  unawares  to  us  ail. 

To  meet  his  Ood  in  the  sky- 
God  must  have  needed,  for  some  special  cause. 

Such  an  exemplary  man. 
Ab  HJ^RRY  ENGi.rBRicHT  happily  was. 

To  fit  into  r-oine  great  plan 

When  Hasry  ENCLEBRicirr  heard  the  last  call. 

To  him  'twas  no  gre;it  surprise — 
Tliough    to   his  own   'twas   the    worst  shock 
of  all— 

For  what  God  does  must  tie  wise. 
As  he  drew  softly  his  last  parting  breath, 

He  reached  aloft  for  Gcd's  hand. 
And  v.as  he  pod  over  the  Chasm  of  I    ath 

Into  the  Beautiful  Lmd. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
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to  grant  the  35-cfnt  minimum   lnciea«e  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil  which  has  been  recom- 


what  la  was  2  years  ago.    I  hope  you  will 
have  a  meeting  with  other  Congressmen  In 


on  nunareos  oi  cases  in  every  o\Mve  ui 
the  Union. 
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Brig.  Gen.  Clayton  S.  Adams  Delivers 
Interesting  Address  at  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  14.  1943 

Mr  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  address  was  recently  deliv- 
ered by  Brig.  Gen.  Clayton  8.  Adams  at 
a  .graduation  cla.ss  exercise  of  the  Adju- 
tant General's  School  at  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  which  is  very  interesting,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Army  Postal  Service,  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the 
Army. 

General  Adams  is  director  of  the  Army 
Postal  Service,  and  has  just  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to-active  war  theaters. 
He  cannot,  of  course,  make  public  most 
of  the  information  that  he  received  while 
inspecting  the  different  fronts,  but  his 
address  gives  a  good  picture  of  how  the 
Army  Postal  Service  operates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  this  ad- 
dress in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
tht.se  remarks  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress. 

Associated  with  General  Adams  in  this 
vital  phase  of  the  war  program  are 
many  able  postal  officials.  Col.  W.  A. 
Kenyon  and  Col.  C.  C.  Garner.  Deputy 
Directors  of  the  Army  Postal  Service  are 
men  of  long  postal  experience.  Branch 
chiefs  include  Lt.  Col.  H.  F.  Ambrose.  I.t. 
Col.  D.  D.  DuRgan.  Lt.  Col.  S.  G.  Schwartz, 
Lt.  Col.  E.  R.  Rhoades,  and  Maj.  E  A. 
Simpson.  The.se  men  and  their  able  as- 
sistants direct  one  of  the  most  far- 
reachins  activities  of  the  whole  war. 
Col.  G.  E.  Isaacs  is  the  executive  officer. 

The  address  of  General  Adams  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  outfcct  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  successlul  completion  cf  ycur  po.-tal 
training  course 

Today  Is  a  significant  occasion-the  mark- 
ing ol  a  milestone— in  your  Army  careers. 

H.nmg  finished  the  prescribed  course  of 
the  Army  Adm-.nistratlcn  School's  Enlisted 
Branch  No  9.  you  are  now  ready  for  duty 
wiih  the  Army  Postal  Service. 

It  Is  abcut  the  Army  Postal  Service  and  the 
role  In  this  orRanlzation  which  you  will  be 
expected  to  play  that  I  propose  to  talk  to  you 
today 

It  was  by  reason  cf  your  previous  training 
and  experience  in  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  that  you  were  selected  to  attend  this 
school  which  you  arc  now  alX3ut  to  leave. 

You  are  experienced  In  the  movini;,  han- 
dling and  dispatching  of  the  malls,  but  unless 
you  enter  the  Army  Postal  Service  with  a  high 
concept  of  the  Importance  of  this  branch  of 
the  Army  and  of  the  vital  nature  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  will  be  yours  as 
Army  postal  personnel  all  the  experience,  all 
the  training,  and  all  the  knowledge  which  you 
have  mere  recently  gained  here  on  this 
campus  will  have  l>een  In  vain. 

For  only  when  a  soldier  is  Imbued  with  the 
Importance  and  utter  necessity  of  the  task  to 
wh;ch  he  Is  assigned  can  he  do  an  outstanding 
Job  This  Is  true  In  every  branch  of  the 
Arn.y— throughout  the  Ground  Forces,  the 
Air  Forces,  and  the  Army  Service  Forces.     It 


Is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  Army 
Postal  Service. 

It  Is  no  overstatement  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  there  Is  no  other  branch  of  the  Army 
v.'hlch  comes  Into  such  close.  Intimate,  and 
personal  touch  with  the  soldier  during  his 
Army  career  than  does  the  Army  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Likewise,  It  Is  the  Army  ^ostal  Service 
which  is  equally  close  to  the  soldiers'  family, 
relatives,  and  friends  back  home. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  latter  and 
civilians  generally  their  only  opportunity  of 
passing  Judgment  directly  on  the  Army  Is  by 
their  appraisal  of  the  Army  Postal  S?rvice. 
True,  It  Is  that  they  read  and  hear  alX)Ut 
the  mere  spectacular  operations  of  the  Air 
Forces,  the  large-scale  advances  of  the  In- 
fantry, the  behind-the-lines  forays  of  para- 
chute troops,  the  daring  feats  of  the  engi- 
neers, but  in  the  final  analysis  It  Is  the  Army 
Postal  Service  which  comes  Into  their  very 
hemes 

With  the  current  conflict  t)eing  waged  on 
a  global  scale  necessitating  the  sending  of 
American  troops  to  overseas  areas  thousands 
of  miles  frcm  American  shores — thou.sands  of 
miles  further  than  was  necessary  in  the  last 
war— it  is  more  Important  than  ever  that  the 
American  soldier  be  accorded  a  communica- 
tions link  for  personal  correspondence  to  and 
from  home. 

With  American  soldiers  the  best  clothed, 
best  fed.  and  best  equipped  in  the  world, 
there  remalps  only  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing their  morale  at  the  hichest  possible  level. 
Inasmuch  as  the  great  majority  of  our  Ameri- 
can troops  have  been  In  the  Army  only  a 
short  time  and  many  of  them  are  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  heme  for  the  first  time 
In  their  lives.lt  Is  vitally  Important  that  they 
be  permitted  to  maintain  that  human  bond 
with  home  through  the  medium  cf  the  Army 
Postal  Service. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  supplying  this  mental 
ammunition  to  our  American  troops  in  the 
field  that  the  War  Department  and  the  Army 
generally  is  exerting  every  effort  and  energy 
at  Its  command  to  provide  the  best  possible 
mall  service  to  our  American  soldiers  regard- 
less of  where  they  may  be  serving.  This 
enlisted  postal  school  here  at  West  Chester 
oSers  concrete  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  the  Army  in  training  experi- 
enced, enlisted  personnel  for  Army  postal  us- 
Blgnments. 

All  of  you  have  come  out  of  the  clvU  postal 
system  In  this  country,  which  has  been  heid 
up  before  the  world  as  a  model  In  postal 
efficiency.  As  Individuals  you  reflect  the  high 
degree  of  perfection  which  is  to  l>e  found 
In   United  States  Postal   Service 

There  is  one  great  and  striking  contra.=t. 
however,  between  the  civil  postal  service  and 
the  Army  Postal  Service.  That  has  to  do 
with  the  routine  manner  of  operations.  In 
the  case  of  the  former,  It  represents  the  out- 
growth of  a  pcstal  organization  which  has 
functioned  and  developed  since  the  days  ol 
the  Colonies,  when  post-route  riders  main- 
tained postal  communications  from  Maine  to 
Georgia  It5  great  efficiency  today  can  be 
traced  to  the  experience,  the  traditions,  and 
the  knowledge  gained  In  handling  the  Amer- 
ican mails  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

Today  its  operations  are  routine,  its  sched- 
ules are  fixed,  and  the  respective  assignments 
of  its  personnel  are  for  the  most  part  special- 
ized ones. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  Postal  Service  this 
is  not  now  and  will  not  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  hold  tiue.  We  in  the  Army  Postal 
Service  are  conducting  a  world-wide  postal 
system  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
of  total  war  with  all  the  risks,  the  hazards, 
and  the  uncertainties  which  that  entails. 
The  problems  of  the  Army  Postal  Service 
are  those  which  "try  men's  souls." 

All  the  element*  of  total  war  on  land,  on 
sea,  and  In  the  air  become  an  integral  phase 
of   the   Army   postal   op>eratlon.     Irregularity 


and  Infrcquency  of  schedules,  enemy  action 
on  the  high  seas,  combat  conditions  in  over- 
seas «ieaters,  m.llllons  of  pieces  of  misad- 
dressed mall,  local,  often  primitive,  quarters 
for  Army  post  offices,  constantly  changing 
troops,  censorship  and  Impounding  of  the 
malls  for  reasons  of  security  and  secrecy — all 
cf  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  obstacles  which 
are  ever  present  in  the  handling  of  the  Army 
malls. 

Recently  I  returned  from  a  35.000-mlle  In- 
spection trip  by  air  of  overseas  Army  post- 
office  Installations  In  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  India,  and  I  came  back  to  the  United 
States  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
and  Ingenuity  of  our  Army  postal  personnel 
in  those  areas. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  what  I  saw 
at  one  advanced  Army  post  office  in  the  north 
African  combat  zone.  This  Army  post  office 
was  located  underground  at  an  air  base  that 
was  being  pounded  incessantly  by  the  enemy. 
For  3  months  the  Army  postal  crew  at  this 
Army  post  office  had  no  relief.  They  lived 
under  wretched  conditions,  and  they  handled 
the  mall  in  cramped  underground  quarters 
When  I  arrived  at  this  point  I  suggested  that 
these  men  be  moved  to  the  rear  for  a  rest. 
To  this  suggestion  they  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
Th?y  had  a  Job  to  do  in  handling  those  front- 
line malls,  and  they  were  determined  to  do  it. 
So  insistent  were  they  that  they  stay  on  the 
job  that  I  finally  agreed  that  to  move  them 
back  might  be  a  serious  blow  to  their  morale. 

These  men  at  this  Army  post  office  are 
typical  of  what  I  found  throughout  my  trip 
and  I  can  honestly  state  that  no  men  in  the 
Army,  at  the  front,  or  elsewhere,  have  a 
higher  spirit  and  sense  of  duty  than  have 
our  Army  postal  personnel,  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

My  overseas  inspection  trip  has  convinced 
me  more  than  ever  tl^at  the  greatest  need  of 
Army  postal  personnel  Is  ingenuity  and  re- 
s?yUrcefulneEs. 

Your  ingenuity  will  bs  taxed — your  re- 
sourcefulness challenged — and  you.  as  postal 
experts,  will  be  constantly  called  upon  to 
meet  problems  with  which  you  were  never 
confronted  in  the  post  offices  In  which  you 
served  £is  civilians. 

This  is  the  challenge  you  have  accepted  In 
completing  this  course.     This  is  the  challenge 
the  Army  Postal  Service  expects  you  to  meet. 
By  so  doing  you  will  be  making  a  definite 
and  outstanding  contribution  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  all-important  Army  postal  link. 
I       In  the  larger  sense  you  will  be  making  a 
I    singular  contribution  to  the  soldiers  vhose 
I    mail  ycu  are  handling — a  contribution  which 
will  be  reflected  in  their  fighting  qualities 
and  In  the  achieving  of  total  victory. 


PcHsh-Russian  Relftions 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Friday.  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
Charles  Wachtl.  editor  of  the  Polish  Star, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Polish- 
Russian  relations: 

ANENT  roLi::H-ftussi.M<  EXLA-noxs 

The  American  press  devotes  new  a  gi'cat 
number  of  articles  and  dissertations  relative 
to  the  misunderstanding  developed  between 
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auu.^c  vu  mve  my  resoiurion  consiaera- 
tlon.  I  appeal,  ps  weM,  to  the  members 
of  the  Committpe  on  Ralps  to  report  this 
resolution  to  th.-  a-r.  Ths  resolution 
permits  us  to  malij  a  thorough  study  of 


Congress, 

Today  a  manufacturer— and  we  have  an 
Instance  now  right  la  Milwaukee--<an  be 
guldod  only  by  w^.at  the  Government  says. 
Wherein  is  labor  any  better?     But  the  men 


As  he  drew  softly  his  last  parting  breath. 
He  reached  alcft  for  Gcd's  hand. 

And  v.as  he  pcd  over  the  Chasm  of  I    ath 
Into  the  Beautiful  LivA 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
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Poland  and  Russia  en  the  Iuiu:e  OAinUary 
line  of  these  nclglibonr.g  ci  untncs  The 
friction  v.aji  started  by  R'vu>h.a  wlio  pi^nul- 
gaies  her  claims  to  ter.  itf^ries  which  dunug 
the  Czar's  regimes  belonged  to  her,  of  course, 
they  belonged  to  her  not  t>ecause  of  their 
own  volition  but  because  of  conquest  and 
Visuipaung  seizure.  These  counlncs  never 
had  nor  have  now  any  Ru.sslan  pupuhillon; 
their  peoples  are  cthnually  difTerei-. t  from 
the  Russians;  they  are  the  nationalities  <>1 
■■tonui.  Latvia.  Lithuaxua.  and  Finland,  the 
so-called  Baltic  republics  to  the  north,  and 
Bessarabia  witli  Rumanian  majority  to  the 
;,outh.  Evidently  Russia  wishes  to  iidd  Po- 
land also  to  her  commUListic  protecuon  and 
this  Is  the  soi.rcp  of  her  claims  to  Polish 
eastern  provinces. 

The  whole  siu:y  would  not  perhaps  asetune 
.such  sharp  acccuu  if  the  discussion  was  left 
In  Its  entirety  xo  properly  qualified  and  re- 
sporsible  agencies,  and  belore  all.  to  the  re- 
ipectlve  g(  vernments  themselves  who  are 
competent  to  sha^ie  and  settle  such  contro- 
versies. Unfortimately,  all  kinds  oi  aglUi- 
tors  butt  into  the  matter  ana  exploit  It  to 
their  chauvinistic  advantage.  A  certain  Mr. 
Kornelczulc.  a  member  of  the  Ukrainian  So- 
viet Council  and  of  the  general  Rj.ssian 
Soviet,  took  advanta^'e  cf  this  dlscuseioii  In 
order  to  attack  Poland  because  of  her  asser- 
tion thnt  she  would  not  relinquish  her  cast- 
ecn  provinces. 

His  article  was.  no  doubt.  Inspired  by  cer- 
tain Moscovlte  circles,  as  It  was  eagerly  re- 
printed by  the  Pravda,  the  ofBclal  organ  of 
the  Sox'lets  of  Moscow,  and  this  newspaper's 
"XTlttngs  wre  echoed  In  the  Amerlciin  and 
Polish  press.  This,  briefly  told,  is  the  gene- 
sis of  the  controversy  which  especially  now 
Is  BO  out  of  place  that  It  assuredly  must 
cause  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the 
Kazhi. 

All  these  qtiarrels  are.  In  our  opinion, 
groundless  and  untimely  to  say  the  Iea.st. 
Ukrainian  and  Russian  elucubrations  are  ab- 
solutely Improper,  practically  senseless,  for 
they  are.  ticfore  anything  else  premature: 
Victory  In  this  global  war  apponrs  to  be  Ftlll 
distant:  even  the  Rvisslans  in  reconquer- 
ing thetr  lost  provinces,  arc  still  very  far 
off  from  these  quarreled  for  Polish  borders. 
The  only  .■sensible  and  pructlcnl  s.spect  In 
tills   matter    is.    in    our   opinion,   to   cooperate 

harmoniously  and  in  all  sincerity  to  attain 
victory,  let  u.s  fin;sh  this  A-ar  hrst.  and  finish 
It  well 

We  must  wm  tins  war  and  this  Is.  for 
"now.  and  for  the  Immediate  future,  the  es- 
sential, the  only  important  thing  And  after 
this  is  accomplished,  we  will  th-Mi  have  to 
combine  all  our  resources  In  order  to  regu- 
late to  normalize  conditions  of  men  and 
people,  of  countrle.s  unci  nations;  and  when 
the  day  of  peace  dawns,  when  conditions  and 
settlements  will  be  f.amed  and  concluded, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  the  fundamental  ne- 
eesf.ity  of  cstabllshin;.^  such  a  peace  that  no 
malcontentatlons.  no  pretensions,  claims,  or 
injustice  would  remain  anywhere,  as  they 
Would  only  create  new  causes  for  future  con- 
flicts, and  again  endanger  the  peace,  so  dearly, 
so  bloodily  paid  for. 

A  popular  Russian  proverb  says:  "Let's 
work  together  to  gather  crops  on  one  big 
pile  and  when  tiirough  with  tliis.  we  will 
divide  what  Is  due  to  each  of  us  "  That  is 
the  thing.  Let  us  first  by  commune  and 
sincere  efforts  overthrow  and  destroy  the 
Nazi  monster,  let  us  victoriously  finl.^h  this 
war;  having  thla  done,  we  heartily  hope  that 
there  somehow  will  be  found  an  honeet  way 
to  decide  the  destiny  of  all  delivered  lands 
and  nations. 

As  to  Poland.  It  might  not  be  olit  uf  place    I 
to  remind  your  readers  that  her  tenltories,    ! 
coveted  by  Ruasla.  are  originally  and  histor- 
ically  PolUh;    they    belonged    to    Poland    for    ; 
hundreds    of    years    up    to    the    end    of    the 
•ij(hte«ntli  century,  when   they  were,   in  the 


felonious  partitions,  forcibly  taken  and  in- 
corporated into  Ru.^s..,;  bnt  this  usurpatlnj; 
act  of  Ciu>nti  imjjeiialiMic  Russia  should  eei- 
tatnly  not  receive  coirobora'aon  and  repeti- 
tion on  the  side  of  free,  democratic  Rtissi.i 
of  present  days,  especially  If  Polar.d  herself 
gave  up  a  greater  part  of  her  previ  ms  do- 
mains t.j  Ru.ssia  In  the  pact  of  Riea  of  192:3 
The  utterances  of  the  Polish  CKvemmen'. 
the  opinions  and  expectations  of  .ill  sensible 
and  Impartial  men,  are  now  based  on  the 
Atlantic  Charter  which  defines  all  claims, 
all  ideals  for  which  we  are  flght.rg  It  de- 
crees th.-it  all  men.  all  nations  will  bf  given 
absolute  and  complete  freedon'  a:id  lilyrty 
free  of  d^^re^s  and  outside  influence,  to  de- 
cl.Tre  and  create  their  ftiture  social  and  po- 
litical status  of  self-sustf.ini!ig  existence 
Poland  adlieres  to  these  principles:  such 
Ideals  are  assiirins?  and  «yttisfying  to  her; 
for  these  she  battles  and  perseveres  amldfit 
all  the  sufferings  of  recent  ycais  Trusting 
In  these  principles,  we  declare  all  opposition. 
all  protestations,  and  so  fn:th  a^  stipcrflu- 
ous.  ns  detrimental  and  deeiUedlv  h.'trmful  to 
America's  war  effort  ftnd  to  Poland's  future 
Amertrans  of  Polish  extraction  have  complete 
conftdenee  in  the  country  of  their  adoption 
that  our  Government  will  see  that  there 
will  b?  no  Injustice  left  in  ilie  world  after 
victory  is  attained 

Ch.\rles  H    W^c•MTl  .  Ph    D.. 
Editor  of  the  PoH.sh  Star,  Philadelphia. 


The  Farm  Security  Administrstion 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XRKS 


HON.  BROOKS  KAYS 

OF     AHKAN^.\.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 

Friday.  Man  14.  1943 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
foUowintt  excerpt.-,  from  teleLi.anis  and 
letters  recent iy  received  by  mo,  chiefly 
from  rt'sidenls  of  my  district: 

Farm   Security   Administration   has   served 
Conway  County  well.     Help  save  it  for  lis. 
OlXN   FUIXEKTON, 

County  Judge.  Morrilton. 


I  am  hoping  that  you  will  use  yur  influ- 
ence for  the  continuance  of  Farm  Security 
Administration  as  it  la  the  only  real  friend 
the  little  farmer  ever  h?'d      Plen.sp  hpip  vjs. 

S   S    Dr.\>i    Wriqiit. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  something  can  still 
be  done  to  continue  the  constructive  wt)rk 
which  has  been  and  is  being  dune  by  Farm 
Security  Adnuni.straticn.  It  i.s  true,  mistake.-, 
have  been  made  by  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, but  this  Is  true  of  any  or.e  of  our 
Go\enim''nt  organizations  The  principles 
of  Farm  Security  Administration.  I  believe, 
are  fundamentally  sound  and  really  construc- 
tive 

Mor,T  Rtv.  AiBFRT  L  Fletcher  D  D  , 

AuTxltary  Bi.^hop  nf  Little  Rock 

In  regards  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tiatioii  works  we  certainly  can  give  tl»em  the 
prai.>e  of  pu:ting  us  on  our  fee;. 

Mr    niid  Mrs    Ira  ANDkiws. 

Cviiway. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Co!\gres»i  will 
not  de.ttroy  the  Farm  Security  Adinini.stru- 
tion.     I    aiii     not    saymg     thai     no    changes 


sliould  >je  made  hut  I  do  hope  that  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  Farm  S<-i;unty  Adminis- 
tration will  be  preserved  Intact 

J    G    MooRX. 
Municipal  Judge.  Mvrrilton. 


I  am  hoping  that  you  will  do  all  you  can 
'    to  keep  the  Federal  Security  Administration, 
I    in   order   that   the   small  farmer  might   sur- 
vive, and  keep   his  high   standard   of   living. 
Cloid   Yahlroigh,    Wright. 

I  thought  It  my  duty  to  write  you  a  few 
lines  in  behalf  of  mywlf  and  thousands  of 
others  borrowing  money  from  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administration  which  enables  us  to 
answer  our  country's  call  to  produce  more 
food 

Steve  D  Likdset  Mountcin  Top. 

It  is  my  belief  that  If  the  F\irm  Siiiirlty 
.Administration  were  abolished  now  in  the 
midst  of  this  war  that  wonUI  cause  as  many 
as  two  hundred  of  our  far:n  families  in  Yell 
County  to  leave  the  farm  It  would,  at  this 
time,  bp  disastrous,  I  think,  to  this  .sec- 
tion of    tli»»  State   to   nbolL^h    it 

J    E    Ch^mpfr.s 
Chancellor  Fourteenfa  D':^trict. 
Danville.   Ark 

The  Parm  Sectjrlty  Admlntsuation  has 
helped  some  people  It  has  Its  faults  the 
same  as  any  other  orgamseaium  but  s<em«  the 
good  It  has  done  and  can  do  has  been  fof- 
gotten.  It  helped  us  when  we  needed  help 
and  know  It  Is  helping  a  lot  of  other  folks 
who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  carry  on. 
Mr.  and  Mrs    F   R.  Wtl^ok 

ClarksvtUe. 

In  regard  to  tha  Item  Security  AdmUils- 
tratlon  they  are  trying  to  slop  I  don't  know 
how  farmers  like  we  are  will  go  ehead  if  It 
is  stopped. 

Mr    and  Mrs.  Raymond  Addx. 

Jethro. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  started  out  with  one 
yokp  of  .Rtrt-rn  and  hauling  wood  to  the  town 
of   Atkins  and   selling   It  at   $1    a   load       I   got 

connected  with  the  Farm  Security  in  1W8 
and  I  have  done  fine  on  It  I  have  seven 
cows  and  heifers,  cne  good  tenm  of  mules, 
a  good  brood  sow,  and  a  shoat.  and  have 
a  small  40-8cre  hill  farm  which  Is  paid  lor. 
and  I  hate  to  see  the  Farm  Security  done 
awny  with  as  It  has  helped  me  more  than 
any  organization  I  could  possibly  pot  con- 
nected with.  Please  do  all  you  can  to  keep 
It  for  us  poor  farmers. 

J    C    MAxwtu..  Alkms 


This  proeram  needs  to  t>e  continued  for 
ye.irs  to  come       Keep  it  alive  and  active. 

R     C    CHUDRKS.S. 

I  State  Department  of  Education 

Before  I  got  help  from  the  Farm  Security 
Admlnlbtration,  I  was  unable  to  pet  help 
anywhere  else.      I   Just  had    1   cow.   l    mule, 

1  br(j.xl  s-.w,  and  a  few  chickens  1  cmldn't 
farm  but  about  8  or  10  acres  of  upland. 
Tliere  were  seven  In  my  family.  I  got  my  nrst 
loan  in  ItKO  to  get  a  mule,  feed,  seed,  fruit 
>r«.  and  100  chicks  with.  Tins  year  I  am 
farming  80  acrea  I  have  2  teams.  5  milk 
cows.    4    small    heifers.    75    laying    herw.    200 

small  chicks,  2  brood  sows,  7  .«^JKiat6,  plenty 
of  meat.  lard,  canned  fruits,  beans,  j^eas, 
airvip,  and  lots  of  farming  tools  I  am  going 
to  raL^e  beans,  peas.  corn,  peariuu  for  oil, 
tomatoes.  IHsIi  poutoes,  sweetpotatoes,  cane 
for  sirup:  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  h-arm 
Security  Administration  I  just  don't  see  hew 
we  would  of  got  by      The  Farm  Admlnlstra- 
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Job  This  Is  true  in  every  branch  of  the 
Arn.y — throughout  the  Ground  Forces,  the 
Air  Forces,  and  the  Army  Service  Forces.     It 


All  the  element*  of  total  war  on  land,  on 
sea,  and  In  the  air  become  an  integral  phase 
of    the   Army   postal   operation.     Irregularity 


number  of  articles  and  dissertations  relative 
to  the  misunderstanding  developed  between 
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tlon  Is  ore  of  the  most  wonderful  things  the 
Government  ever  did  fcr  the  farmers. 
Mr    and  Mrs    John  Wood. 

Ai'fuS 


Please  stand  as  strongly  as  possible  for 
the  wcrk  of  Farm  Security  Administration, 
our  hrpe  for  Increased  food  production. 

Rev.  S.^M  Freeman,  L:ttl€  Rock. 

Tlie  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence, of  which  I  am  general  chairman  for 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  is  vitally  Interested 
In  the  contlntiatlon  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

Rev.  Anthony  L.\rxo\vsKy,  Conway. 

I  think  th?  Farm  Sectirity  Administra- 
tion Is  worth  more  to  our  section  cf  the 
country  than  any  other  one  Government 
agency,  and  that  Is  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple In  general  here. 

Rocrnr  Jordan.  Ru^sellviUe. 


We  think  this  Is  a  wcndeiful  pr.  gram  for 
lew  Incomo  farm  families,  'W'hen  we  first 
borrowed  from  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration In  1939  we  had  scarcely  anything. 
We  borrowed  money  to  buy  cows,  mares,  and 
hro(  d  sow.  We  paid  off  our  loan  In  1942  and 
had  our  cattle  and  other  livestock  In  the 
clear.  We  sincerely  hcpe  and  pray  that  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  program  be 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the  agricultural 
program,  so  that  other  low-Income  farm  fam- 
ilies will  be  given  the  same  opportunity  tliat  j 
we  have, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denver  L  Ke.vthiet. 

DrllcviUe. 


During  this  year  I  believe  I  have  had  not 
Irss  than  bO  of  these  mortgagers  appear  be- 
fore mc,  as  notary  public,  to  execute  their 
mortgages,  and  a  majority  of  them  discussed 
the  plan  and  I  believe  95  percent  of  them 
were  happy  over  it,  and  not  burdened  by  tha 
payments. 

.  Lynn   Wii..'^on, 

Attorney  at  Laic,  Danville. 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the 
contlr.uance  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration   and    earnestly   request    your   support 

or  It. 

WoME.;s  SOCIFTY  OF  CHRISTIAN 

Service  or  Winfield  Chvrch. 

LUtle  Rock. 
Mrs.  Allen  Mclket, 

Corre.'fponduig  Secretary, 


Tlie  Farm  Security  Administration  Is  the 
most  Important  organization  In  existence  in 
Yell  County.  •  •  •  These  farmers  are  re- 
ceiving the  best  Information  on  farming 
practices.  They  are  producing  the  essential 
ell  and  feed  crops.  We  have  more  boys  and 
girls  going  to  school  from  this  lew  bracket 
than  ever  before. 

Boss  Mitchell. 
Danville  Vocational  Agricultural  Institute. 


Please  fight  hard  fcr  Farm  Security  Ad- 
mlnlstratlcu. 

Tom  Trawkek,  Luf^ieriille. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  Farm 
Security   Administration. 

Ageicultural  Committee, 

Conway  Kiwanis  Cll'b. 


The  Farm  Security  Administration  Is  one 
governmental  agency  that  should  be  con- 
tinued and  encouraged. 

Lotris  W.  Rets, 
Springfield  {Mo.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  behalf  cf  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration: In  any  county  and  State  we  think  it 
v.ill  be  disastrous  to  low-Income  farmers  for 
tjils  to  be  done  away  with. 

B.  S.  Matthews,  Enola. 


Urcie  that  Kami  Security  Administration 
be  maintained  and  extended  so  that  it  may 
continue  speeding  production  among  low-In- 
come farmers  working  to  Increase  food  pro- 
duction. 

Mrs    J   L   Montgomery. 
L''gislative  Chapter,  Arhan.'^a.^ 
Congrc'iS  of  Parents  a7}d  Trac)iers. 


I've  never  been  a  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration client,  but  I  feel  that  It  has  helped 
my  neighbors.  I  know  of  m.any  lndtistrio\is 
and  hard-working  families  who  would  never 
have  gotten  the  start  they  deserve  hod  it  not 
been  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Tommie  Lame. 

Ilaiajia,  Ark. 


We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  and  tax- 
payers of  the  county  of  Faulkner.  State  of 
Aikansas.  respectfully  request  that  you  use 
your  best  efforts  to  keep  In  force  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  bill  whereby  the 
United  States  Government  lends  its  aid  to 
thj  poor  and  unfortunate  farmers  who  are 
eligible  to  become  clients  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  We  heartily  endorse 
the  principles  now  In  force  and  think  that  It 
Is  to  the  best  interest,  not  only  to  the  farm- 
ers thfmselves,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 
George  F.  Hartje.  Attorney, 

(And  41  other  citizens  of  Conway,  Ark.) 


We  and  hundreds  of  others  have  greatly 
appreciated  the  help  we  have  received  from 
this  program,  and  we  feci  that  to  abolish  this, 
or  even  to  combine  it  with  any  other  agency, 
would  kill  many  small  farmers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  TrRNEB, 

Clarkstille. 


The  American  Farmer  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  14,  1943 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  granted  to  me 
by  the  House.  I  am  including  herewith 
copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Producers  Association,  of  Geary 
County.  Kans..  on  April  10,  1943: 

We  urge  that  you  give  these  resolutions 
your  immediate  study  and  consideration  and 
that  they  be  spread  upon  the  Record: 

"I.    AMERICAN     FARMER     AND     THE     W.\R 

"Winning  the  war  Is  our  supreme  task  for 
the  present.  To  this  accomplishment  the 
Agricultural  Producers'  Association  of  Geary 
County,  Kans.,  pledges  its  maximum  re- 
sources both  as  an  organization  and  through 
the  Individual  efTorts  of  Its  entiie  mem- 
bership. 

"II.    EEPCAL    THE    A.    A.    A. 

"We  oppose  the  regimentation,  restric- 
tion, penalization,  and  oppression  made  pos- 
sible under  the  administration  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  and  urge  its  im- 
mediate lepeaL 


"m.   MAXIMUM    rOOD    PRODUCTION 

"1.  We  believe  In  the  maximtxm  produc- 
tion of  all  food  and  fiber  products  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  feeding 
and  maintaining  of  our  civilian  and  armed 
forces. 

"2.  We  urge  all  crop  restrictions  be  abol- 
ished Immediately. 

"3.  We  urge  that  Immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  Increase  the  amounts  cf  farm  machinery 
and   equipment  available  to  all  farmers. 

"4,  If  rationing  of  farm  machinery  ia 
necessary  we  urge  a  nonpartisan  board  di- 
vorced from  the  A.  A.  A. 

'5.  Transportation  equipment  and  iree- 
dom  to  use  it  are  vital  to  efficient  farm  op- 
eration, farm  marketing,  and  food  distribu- 
tion. 

"G.  Rationing  does  not  produce  food. 

"7,  The  synthetic  rubber  program  should 
go  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"IV.    MANPOWER 

"1.  We  are  forced  with  a  manpower  short- 
age. 

"2.  Send  the  men  engaged  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
back  to  the  farm  to  produce  food. 

"3,  Cut  all  red  tape  and  paper  work. 

"4.  Millions  of  unnecessary  trips  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  and  ration 
otaces  consume  precious  time  and  energy  and 
gas  and  waste  rubber. 

"5    We    urge   efficiency,  waste   cut. 

"V.  SUBSIDIES 

"1.  We  oppose  subsidies  and  incentive  pay- 
ments In  any  form. 

"2.  As  a  substitute  for  fair  prices,  farm 
subsidies  are  wrong  in  principle  and  decep- 
tive in  operation. 

"3.  Subsidies  promote  InefHclency,  destroy 
self-reliance,  and  make  possible  poUtioU 
abuses. 

"4.  Subsidies  cause  excessive  expenditures 
under  the  guise  of  holding  down  consumer 
prices. 

"VI.   FAIR   PRICES 

"We  believe  In  fair  prices  for  all  fanners 
In  an  open  fair  market. 

"VII.  PRESERVATION  OF  CONSTITmONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 
"1.  We  reaffirm  otir  faith  in  the  constitu- 
tional,   representative    form    of    government 
as  best  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

"2.  Unnecessary  centralLcatlon  of  govern- 
ment undermines  democracy  and  threatens 
the  very  foundation  of  our  Nation. 

"3.  The  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment must  maintain  Its  strength  as  a  part 
of   our   representative   goverrmient. 

"4.  While  our  armed  forces  are  fighting 
on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world,  all  free- 
dom-loving citizens  must  be  alert  and  active 
to  preserve  our  form  of  constitutional  repre- 
sentative government." 

The  Acaicrn-TURAL  Producers' 

Association  of  Geabt  Countt.  Kans., 
By  Roy  Stevens,  President. 
Mrs.  Pearl  M,  Garnett. 

Secretary-  Trees  wer. 


Farm  Security  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  STEVENSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave   to    extend   my    remarks   in 
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hundreds    of    years    up    to    the    end    of    the 
ei|!;hte«nUi  century,  when   they  were,  in  the 


11  !.">  iny  sinciTe  ntpe  tnar  Cotigresn  uill 
not  de.«=iroy  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion.    I    tun     not    saying    thai     no    changes 


lor  sirup:  if  it  hadnt  been  for  the  hl»rm 
Security  Aclministmtlon  I  just  don't  5;ee  how 
»e  would  of  got  by.    The  Farm  Admlnl.'^tra- 


A2no 
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the    Record.    I    Include    the    following 
letter: 

RicHiAND  Centkh,  Wis  .  Aftty  10,  1943. 
Hon.  Wm.  Stevsnson, 

Member  of  the  IIoii:e, 

Wa.%.'ting:on.  D  C. 
De.^k  Mr  Stevenson  :  I  am  writing  this 
letter  alter  the  news  br(iadcasta  and  news- 
paper articles  tilling  us  that  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  will  be  abolished  after 
June  30. 

1  have  been  with  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration for  the  past  8  years  and  have  found 
It  to  be  one  of  the  moit  helpful  programs 
in  which  I  have  ever  worked  During  this 
time  we  have  had  approximately  500  farm 
families  who  have  purchased  farming  equip- 
ment and  Uvestucli  to  operate  their  own 
farms.  Approximately  280  have  paid  their 
loans  In  full,  with  Uitercsta.  and  the  majority 
of  them  are  actively  eusr.gi  d  in  farming 
Always  we  were  ur?ed  to  lake  those  pec^ple 
who  had  no  other  source  of  credit,  and  in 
response  to  this  iiri'ing  niid  t<i  the  requests 
of  this  type  of  family  our  ca>e  load  was  built 
up  This  past  year  we  have  been  f'i»iiniate 
;i  seein<j  the  belter  famliies  In  Farm  Sicurlty 
pay  out.  8<'me  of  them  have  saved  enough 
money  In  addition  to  their  Faim  Security 
repajments  to  make  a  down  payment  on  a 
small  farm,  thus  tying  this  family  perma- 
nently to  the  la:'d. 

This  past  loaning  season  we  were  attain 
urged  t(5  keep  farms  in  prodvictlun  and  be- 
cai:se  of  the  large  demantl  for  help  In  defense 
plants  we  were  forced  to  take  some  families 
en  tlie  roll  who  otherwise  would  be  doing 
small  day  Jobs  through  the  county  This 
type  of  family  nf'ds  close  rupervl.sinn  In  order 
to  carry  on  and  operate  the  farm  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  product  ton. 

I  wish  that  you  might  fo  with  us  to  ?ome 
of  th"  farms  where  these  families  have  been 
5 't  up  and  fee  the  ze.il  and  ardor  with  which 
they  are  attempting  to  make  their  farms  pro- 
duce to  maximum  capacity.  It  would  please 
you.  I  am  sure,  to  see  how  anxious  the  family 
Is  to  do  their  share  In  helping  to  feed  the 
soldiers  and  how  enthusiastic  they  are  for 
the  help  that  has  been  |;iven  Lhcm  Ihroui^h 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.  If  there 
l3  any  possible  way  In  which  f  >n-.e  of  these 
fimiers  could  rontlniie  to  be  ^Iven  miixlmum 
supervision,  either  thmut^h  Farm  Security  or 
.some  other  similar  agency.  I  hope  s<<methinK 
win  be  worked  out  M.-sny  of  the^^e  families 
have  a  mornle  partially  establlshetl  and  If 
support  Is  taken  away  at  this  time  they  will 
again  fall  back  Into  that  relief  attitude  from 
which   they  are   attemptint;   to  emerg'> 

Surely  In  the  programs  pet  up  In  Washing- 
ton there  must  be  a  place  where  farmfrs  of 
this  k!nd  can  obtan  help 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  In  know- 
ing about  a  few  of  these  ea.<;es  which  are 
typical  of  the  type  of  work  which  is  being 
done  In  Richland  County  and  undoubtedly 
this  Same  kind  of  work  has  been  carried  on 
In   the  other  cotmtles  of  the  States. 

A  mother  and  her  two  grown  children 
were  referred  to  Farm  Security  by  the  caje 
worker  from  the  relief  offlce  The  referral 
came  to  her  thro\»wh  the  town  chalrm.in  who 
lelt  that  the  f.;mily  was  worthy  of  assist- 
ance, but  v-ho  were  loath  to  tnice  any  tvpe  of 
relief  sii:ice  they  had  ncvi'r  known  what  It 
meant  to  receive  help  The  father  had  died 
during  the  winter,  leaving  the  family  with 
three  cows  In  production,  tome  young  stock, 
and  approximately  $1,500  worth  of  debts, 
vvryins?  from  $225  to  as  little  a^  $3.  The 
first  day  that  I  called  en  the  family  they 
had  about  half  a  run  of  coffee,  one-fourth 
pound  of  lard,  and  about  that  much  sugar. 
TTiev  had  milk  and  egg?  from  the  form. 
Other  than  this,  the  house  had  no  focd  In 
It  of  any  k.nd  I  bupgeLted  to  them  that 
thev  might  p,.t  srme  help  thiouph  th"  Farm 
S:H-'irlty  Adinintstrntion  aiul  Immediately  the 
mother   Informed    me    that    they   had   never 


been  on  relief  nnd  did  not  care  to  take  any 
relief  at  the  present  time,  that  they  would 
mannge  somehow.  Their  physical  fitness  was 
rapidly  being  depreciated  bcth  from  lack  of 
quantity  of  food  and  quality.  I  assured  them 
that  we  had  nothing  to  give  them,  but,  they 
would  have  to  work  end  repay  anything  that 
Farm  Security  did  for  them  As  a  result,  this 
family  will  have  18  cows  in  production  by  the 
end  of  1943.  they  will  have  puid  up  all  of 
the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  parent.s 
by  debt  adjustment,  ai^d  their  ba.'^«ment  each 
fall  is  like  a  food  commlasary  Last  year  they 
had  iibout  700  quarts  of  food  canned.  bcsM'  s 
almost  60  bushels  of  vegetables.  Including 
seed  potatoes  whidi  are  bemt;  sold  at  the 
present  time.  Tlie  program  of  farming  other 
than  of  a  subsistence  nature  had  always  been 
foreign  to  this  family  uulil  they  came  to 
Farm  Security  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  making  every  effort  to  do  the.r  part  In 
prcducing  some  of  tlie  world  s  food. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  young  man  and 
his  wife  and  two  children  who  were  unable 
to  obtain  anv  farm  labor  in  1939  They  took 
over  one  of  our  loaiis  which  the  borrower 
had  abandoned  They  have  built  up  the 
slock  and  added  to  this  loim  until  this  year 
one  of  the  old  established  residents  came  to 
the  Farm  Security  office  to  ask  If  we  would 
help  this  fan-.lly  In  the  purchase  cf  a  farm 
This  lady  had  absolute  confidence  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Farm  Security  program 
as  it  had  operated  in  the  case  of  thi.s  bor- 
rower, and  a  plan  was  set  up  whereby  the 
borrower  could  purrha.se  the  farm  by  depos- 
iting^ a  portion  of  his  income  in  a  super- 
vised bank  account,  out  of  which  the  pay- 
ment on  the  farm,  his  loan,  and  taxes  could 
come.  There  was  no  other  way  Ui  which  this 
man  might  purchase  this  farm  or  any  fann 
In  the  county,  since  his  Farm  Security  loan 
was  not  paid  In  full  and  he  had  no  security 
to  offer.  Today  the  family  are  landowners 
with  a  definite  purpo.se,  that  of  ownmc;  their 
own  home.  In  mind. 

Other  borrowers  have  been  on  the  verge  of 
losing  the  farm,  because  they  did  not  have 
ndecjUnte  .stock  to  operate  the  same.  Farm 
Security  had  aided  in  placing  the  necessary 
operation  equipment  on  these  farms  so  that 
the  famiiy  coulU  carry  on  and  continue  to  be 
landowners. 

There  are  so  many  dlflerent  Instances  and 
methods  of  treatment,  but  we  do  not  want  to 
weiiry  you  with  many  of  these  cases. 

If  only  some  method  can  be  devised  where- 
by the^e  families  can  continue  to  be  .';elf- 
supportlng  and  eventually  take  their  places 
in  the  world  a«  self -respecting,  laxpayii.t; 
citizens,  they  will  be  a  credit  to  the  country 
spon.'^oring  them. 

Kindest  regards  to  you  and  Mrs.  Stevenson 
from  John  and  myself. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edna    H.   Pt-rrKAMMEE. 
Heme  Management  Supervisor,  Rich- 
Uind  County,  Wis. 


Hairry  Lane  Englebright 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERNrONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridau.  Mau  14.  1S43 

Mr.   PLUMLEY.     Mr.  Sp<'aker.   when 
late  yesterday  afternoon  wc  were  sl.ocked   ' 
by  news  of  the  death  of  our  good  friend 
and    p.steemed    colleacuo,    H.\rhy    Lane  ! 
Englebright,  I  could  not  tru^t  myself  to 


sny  anything,  or  to  try  to  pay  the  tribute 
to  his  mcmoiT.  so  ju.stly  deser\*ed. 
Like  a  young  child  who  to  his  mother's  di^or 

Runs  eager  for   the  welcoming  embrace. 
And  finds  the  door  shut,  and  with  troubled 
face 

Calls  and  through  sobbing  calls,  and  o  er 
and  o'er 
Calllne.  storms  at  the  panel — :    .so  before 

A  door  that  will  not  open,  eick  and  numb. 
I  U.-^ten  for  a  word  that  will  not  come. 

And  know,  at  last.  I  may  U'  t  enter  more 
Silence!   And    through   the   silence   and   the 
dark 

By  that  closed  door,  the  distant  sob  of  tears 
Blunts  on  my  spirit,  as  on  fairy  chores 

The  spectral  sea;  and  through  the  sobbing, 
hark! 
EViwn    the   fnlr-chnmbered   corridor  of    years. 

The  quiet  shutting,  one  by  one,  of  doors. 

When  first  I  came  to  Congress,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  renew  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  <fne  whose  father  sat  side  by 
side  with  mine  in  the  Sixty-first  Conin-f  .ss; 
that  was  lonR  ago.  The  acquaintanceship, 
so  renewed,  has  grown  into  the  strongest 
of  friendships,  over  the  years,  which 
hei-eafter  will  be  a  never-to-bc-forgottcn 
memory. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  language  which 
properly  measures  the  value  of  such  an 
association  and  friendship  as  it  has  been 
my  privilecre  to  enjoy. 

Nothing  that  I  can  .say  today,  or  that 
anybody  may  say.  can  mitigate  our  gnef 
or  minimize  the  loss  which  is  ours,  as  we 
extend  our  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
family;  recognizing  that  such  loss  is 
shared  by  the  State,  the  ConpTess.  and 
the  country;  only  perhaps  to  say,  that  to 
have  had  the  confidence  of  such  a  man, 
and  to  have  profited  by  his  friendship  is 
one  of  the  things  which  makes  life  woiUi 
living. 

When  I  consider  life  and  its  few  years — 
A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun; 
A  call  to  battle,  and  the  battle  done 

Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  cur  ears; 
A  rose  choked  In  the  grass;  an  hour  of  fears; 
The  gusts  that  past  a  darkfning  shore  do 
beat; 
The    bur?t    of    music   down    an    unllstenlng 
street — 
I  wonder  at  the  idleness  of  tears, 

— CharlcA  A.  Pluinlcy, 


Should  Confess  Explore  the  Peace 
Termi? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

or  cALironNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday    May  14.  1943 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowin::  radio  addrrr,.s  enlilled  "Should 
Congre.ss  Explore  the  Peace  Terms?"  de- 
livered by  me  Thursday,  Febmary  4, 
1943,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  network: 

About  a  month  ago  I  w.is  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Tank  Drs'ioyer  Center  at  Camp 
Hood.  Tex  I  left  the  Tank  Destroyers  to 
come  to  Washington  to  take  my  seat  In  lhl» 


i^ 


1  r>  I  1  n 


AODtrxrrkTV    t-A    tutt-    rTiMnPT^^QQTriM  A  T     PTTPOPn 


ToMMiE  Lame. 

IJaiajia,  Ark. 


cultural    Adjustment   Act   and    urge   its   im- 
mediate repeal. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der    leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in 
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Congress  becr.u:c.  under  a  Piesldential  direc- 
tive, no  Member  of  Congress  can  remain  on 
active  duty  with  th.e  Army. 

I  originally  ran  for  Congress  because  I 
hoped,  believed,  and  prayed  that  this  would 
be  the  Cingress  which  would  sign  the  peace 
terms  To  me  It  was  desperately  Important 
that  Congress  did  not  again  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  1920  I  did  not  want  another  war  25 
years  after  this  one.  I  wanted  this  war  to  be 
the  last  I  did  not  want  us  to  again  let  the 
peace  go  by  default,  t  wanted  America  to 
correct  Its  error  of  25  years  ago  and  this  time 
to  lake  an  active  part  In  the  operation  of 
the  peace. 

That  Is  why  I  ran  for  Congress — to  win  the 
war  and  to  win  the  peace.  So  to  this  question. 
"Should  Congress  explore  the  peace  terms?", 
I  feel  dfflnitely  that  It  should.  It  should  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  It  is  permitted  by  law. 
I  feel  that  every  American  should  explore  the 
peace  terms.  I  feel  that  only  by  an  enlight- 
ened and  active  public  opinion  can  we  this 
time  make  a  majjr  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  after  total  war. 

I  use  the  phrase  "Win  the  war  and  win  the 
peace"  because  the  peace  must  be  fought  for. 
We  might  as  well  face  it  now.  In  order  to 
get  a  lasting  working  world  order,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  make  ccncessions.  It  will 
cost  us  money.  We  will  have  to  give  up 
things.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  men 
who  were  so  greedy  that  they  would  not  pay 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  democratic  Europe  the 
last  tlm.e.  will  suddenly  become  so  generous 
that  they  will  make  the  necessary  concessions 
to  guarantee  a  strong,  democratic  world  this 
time. 

A  good  case  can  be  built  up  for  Mi?s  Pearl 
Buck's  statement  "We  shall  have  to  fight 
another  war  "  Everyone  has  been  educated 
to  the  Idea  that  war  demands  sacrifices.  The 
Idea  that  peace  demands  sacrifices  has  not 
been  pointed  cut.  Nor  is  It  b?lng  pointed 
cut.  That,  to  me.  is  the  most  disheartening 
thing  wc  have  to  face. 

In  this  country  there  seems  to  be  two 
great  undercurrents  of  thought.  There  are 
those  who  want  us  to  participate  in  world 
affairs  as  little  as  possible,  and  those  who 
want  us  to  participate  as  much  as  possible; 
those  who  want  us  to  Jealously  guard  our 
high  standard  of  living  with  high  tariff  walls, 
and  those  who  feel  we  can  no  longer  Just 
"sell"  to  the  world,  from  now  on  wo  shall 
have  to  "trade  "  with  the  world.  There  are 
those  who  fear  the  outside  world,  and  these 
who  welcome  It.  There  are  the  internation- 
allst-minded  and  the  Isolationist-mmded. 

After  the  last  war.  the  peace  was  wTitten 
with  the  idea  that  America  was  to  unite  with 
other  nations  in  working  out  the  world's 
problems.  In  Congr(*s.=  ,  that  Idea  was  de- 
feated. Men  so  hated  President  Wilson  that 
they  fought  tooth  and  nail  ta  defeat  every 
p'an  he  proposed. 

But.  deeper  than  this,  mcst  Americans  at 
that  time  had  the  idea  that  the  m.l:uite  the 
war  was  won,  everything  was  over.  No  one 
wanted  any  more  restrictlo.ns  No  oi^.e 
wanted  to  mako  any  concrs  Kns.  We 
wanted  to  fell  the  world,  but  we  didn't  want 
them  to  sell  anything  to  us.  We  wanted  to 
settle  down  and  return  to  ncrm.alcy.  Give 
anything  to  Europe?  Certainly  not!  We 
mght  b:^  induced  to  lend  them  seme  money, 
but  at  6-percent  Interest.  Us  to  help  re- 
habilitate Europe?  Certainly  not!  We  had 
done  our  part,  liadn't  we?  Lot  Europe  worry 
about  It.  Let  th'-m  sweat  It  out  Sj  we  went 
chasing  th?  rainbow  of  prcsperity  and  forgot 
that,  until  the  world  was  stabilized,  prcs- 
perity   was   temporary. 

S )  we  lest  the  peace  last  time,  not  only 
bccr.use  of  political  hate  toward  a  Pre=ident 
by  n  "band  of  willful  men,"  but  also  by  the 
uiiprcparedness   cf   the  country  to  give   up 


anything  for  the  p«ace.  We  refused  to  threw 
any  pait  of  our  wealth  or  any  part  of  cur 
sovereignty  Into  any  sort  of  general  pool  or 
general  league.  We  wanted  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  world  order,  but  we  would  con- 
tribr  e  nothing  toward  It.  W2  would  pray 
for  pecce;  but  we  would  not  pay  for  it.  The 
same  factors  are  at  work  this  time.  They 
arc  at  work  in  Congress,  and  they  arc  at 
work  in  the  country.  Then,  as  now,  we 
have  a  group  of  men  In  Congress  w  ho,  through 
hate  toward  a  President,  cculd  tcrpedo  a 
peace.  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  H'.u.=e 
of  Representatives  for  only  about  4  weeks, 
but  T  tell  you,  that  the  vigor  and  hate  of 
our  isolationists  is  a  thing  to  behold.  Prc-1- 
dcnt  Roosev.clt  has  been  called  a  Judas.  He 
has  been  'attacked  through  h.s  family, 
through  his  sons  now  fighting  cverr.?as. 

If  .some  of  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  In  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
made  In  my  tank-destroyer  battalion,  some- 
one would  have  had  his  face  punched  in,  right 
then   and  there. 

O'l,  yes.  This  time,  as  last,  we  have  our 
"band  cf  willful  men,"  quite  willing,  through 
hatred,  to  torpedo  the  peace.  No  doubt  about 
that. 

In  my  opinion,  the  country  has  not  been 
prepared  for  the  Idea  that  peace  demands 
sacrifice.  Just  as  we  have  to  pay  for  war  and 
for  destruction,  so  will  we  have  to  pay  for 
reconstruction.  Althou;^h,  as  time  goes  on, 
what  we  shall  have  to  pay  to  maintain  peace 
should  become  less  and  less. 

Americans  are  not  prepared  to  face  this 
fact :  The  reconstruction  cf  friendly  areas  at 
our  own  expense  Is  Just  as  Important  to  the 
preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life  as 
Is  thf  destruction  of  enemy  areas — which  we 
dc  at  our  own  expense. 

The  price  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  war, 
that  is.  the  amount  of  m.oney  which  we  shall 
Eimply  have  to  give  or  throw  away  and  expect 
no  return,  will  not  end  with  the  stopping  of 
hostilities.  We  pay  $75  for  a  shell,  which  is 
fired  at  the  enemy  and  misses.  It  Is  so  much 
wa.«:te  money.  We  will  not  get  that  moiiey 
back.  Over  a  period  of  years,  people  have 
been  educated  to  the  wastage  of  war.  They 
do  not  expect  to  be  paid  back  for  the  shells 
that  miss. 

But  after  the  war.  If  we  repair  a  bridge  and 
It  costs  us  $75.  we  expect  to  be  paid  back  that 
money.  Furthermore,  we  expect  to  be  paid 
back  by  the  very  people  who.  for  years,  will 
be  least  able  to  pay  back,  and  those  are  the 
people  who  have  had  their  land  and  their 
bridges  destroyed. 

We  are  simply  going  to  have  to  learn  that. 
In  order  to  get  a  lasting  peace.  America  will 
have  to  lose  money  for  several  years  after 
the  war  is  over — Just  as  she  hns  been  losing 
money  for  the  2  years  that  the  war  has  been 
in  operation.  If  It  is  good  business  to 
build  up  a  strong  army  so  we  can  destroy  cur 
enemies,  then  It  Is  good  builness  for  us  to 
make  a  little  Investment  in  reconstruction 
of  the  world,  even  thcuth  we  may  never  get 
all  of  that  reconstruction  money  back. 

Now.  some  people  are  not  going  to  agree 
with  that.  Some  people  are  going  to  protest 
Icng  and  loudly  against  America  becoming 
generous — this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
our  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  last  time 
which  set  the  conditions  for  this  war.  It  Is 
against  the  blind,  ungiving  people  of  America 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  fight  in  order 
to  win  the  peace. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  only  through  Congress 
exploring  the  peace,  di.'Kiussing  it  In  full, 
public  debate,  that  we  can  sufficiently  Inform 
ourselves  as  to  Just  what  a  real,  lasting  world 
peace   means. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  bro.-'.der  sense. 
Congress  Is  already  exploring,  not  necessar- 
ily the  peace  terms,  but  certainly  diCerent 


things    which     may     come     up     as     peace 
methods. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Aflfaira 
Committee.  We  meet  In  one  of  those  big. 
hlgh-celllngcd  rooms  of  the  Capitol. 
Spreading  the  length  of  the  room  Is  a  large, 
oval  table  with  25  places  around  It.  We.  the 
members  of  this  committee,  sit  at  this  table, 
hear  witnesses,  take  notes,  ask  questions. 
And,  after  we  have  exhausted  a  matter,  we 
vote  on  It,  aye  or  nay. 

And  around  that  table  an  Intersstlng  story 
has  been  developing  in  the  last  few  days — 
the  story  of  a  new  method  of  International 
trade.  We  have  been  holding  hearlngL^  on 
the  extension  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  and 
through  that  hearing  the  possibility  of  lend- 
lease,  and  lend-lease  in  reverse  becoming  a 
method  cf  post-war  reconstruction  Is  laid 
open  for  discussion. 

That  is  not  a  function  of  our  committee. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  theoretical  post- 
war problems.  But  our  Investigation,  thor- 
ough and  complete,  will  lay  the  basis  of  facta 
for  others  to  speculate  upon. 

And  this  is  what  we  are  learning  about 
lend-lease  and  lend-lease  in  reverse.  It 
is  not  a  one-way  process,  but  a  two-way 
trade.  It  Is  the  pooling  together  of  the  re- 
sources of  nations  for  their  mutual  good.  It 
is  awakening  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
countries. 

For  example,  we  are  furnishing  the  British 
with  certain  war  materials  and  food  supplies 
under  lend-lease.  Under  lend-lease  in  re- 
verse, they  are  supplying  our  troops  In  Brit- 
ain with  everything  which  they  want  or  need 
and  which  the  British  have.  Under  lend- 
lease  m  reverse,  the  British  furnish  our  air 
forces  with  bombs — all  free,  of  course — on  12 
hours'  notice.  AU  the  American  commander 
has  to  do  is  pick  up  the  phone  and  ask  for 
them. 

When  we  were  organizing  for  North  Africa, 
our  Army  decided  that  it  needed  a  new 
type  of  radio  equipment.  The  British  com- 
pletely stripped  their  island  of  that  equip- 
ment, giving  us,  free,  every  single  bit  of  It 
they  had. 

Because  of  a  severe  coal  shortage,  the  Brit- 
ish minimum  for  heating  Army  barracks  is 
60°  Fahrenheit.  However,  American  Army 
standards  require  that  barracks  be  heated  to 
65  '  Fahrenheit.  Without  hesitating,  the 
British  have  supplied  us  with  the  extra  fuel 
so  that  our  barracks  can  be  more  comfortable 
than  their  barracks  or  homes. 

A  supply  officer  In  the  American  Army  can 
requisition  whatever  he  wants  from  a  British 
quartermaster  and,  providing  It  has  been 
okayed  by  his  own  command,  the  British 
quartermaster  will  furnish  it  to  our  supply 
officer  free.  All  that  will  pass  hands  Is  a 
piece  of  paper.  Now,  that  is  really  some- 
thing, as  I.  who  have  recently  been  a  supply 
officer,  can  tell  you. 

When  one  nation  gives  to  another  as  It 
would  to  Its  own,  with  no  haggling  and  a 
minimum  of  paper  work,  this  represents  a 
true    advance    in    International    relations. 

I  mention  lend-lease  and  lend-lease  In  re- 
verse, because  here  Is  an  example  of  gener- 
osity that  pays.  When  we  send  tanks  to  Rus- 
sia and  planes  to  China,  even  though  we 
pay  for  them  and  they  never  return  the 
money  to  us.  we  are  helping  ourselves.  Re- 
member the  howl  that  went  up,  during  the 
original  lend-lease  hearings,  about  us  giving 
away  anything?  Well,  It  Is  a  good  thing  we 
were  generous,  for  by  giving  we  may  have 
saved  our  country. 

If,  after  the  war,  we  continue  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  a  period  of  time,  we  shall  be 
mailing  ourselves  and  our  way  of  life  still 
more  secure.  That  might  have  Ijeen  a  d.f- 
ficult  point  to  explain  to  the  American  people 
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trn-v  mig.-n  ret  srm<'  be!p  thiouph  th"  Farm 
S^Mrlty  Admlnistrntion  aiiM  immefilntely  the 
mother   Informed   me    that    ihey   had   never 


and    rsteomed    collcatuc,    Harry    Lane 


tenant  In  the  Tank  D;'S' rover  Ceiitor  at  Cmp 
Hood.   Tex       I    left    the   Tank    Dobiroyeia    lo 
Englebright.  I  could  not  trust  myself  to    I    come  to  Washington  to  take  my  seat  la  ihl» 
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85  years  ago.  Today,  wh?n  we  have  seen 
the  fBiiure  of  s<.-inshtiess  aticl  the  success  of 
generoelty.  Jt  should  be  easier  to  get  acroes 
I  came  to  Con^re'^s  to  try  to  make  this 
war  the  last  one.  I  f^nd  here  In  Confess 
the  same  attltudpa  which  defeated  a  work- 
able peace  the  last  time  I  want  Con^resa 
and  the  people  to  partlclpute  fully  In  the 
working,  planning,  di.srussing.  and  explor- 
inj?  of  this  peace.  I  b«li*"ve  that  only  by  so 
doint;  can  we  defoat  the  "band  of  willful 
men'":  onlv  by  so  doing  can  we  educate 
Americana  to  a  spirit  of  kenerositv  equal  to 
the  generosity  which  thev  dl-splay  In  war 
tmie. 

LefB  make  this  the  la.st  Wiir~<'veii  If  we 

have  to  spend  several  billion  dollars  on  the 

'  peace.     It  will   be  a  arcat  deal  cheaper  than 

•pendln<j  several  hundred  billions  of  dollars 

on  another  war  25  years  from  now. 


American  Weeklies  aDd  the  War  Effort 


EZCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  ILUNOIS 
y 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Friday.  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  a  very  signiflcrint  letter  I  have 
rereived  from  Mr,  Maurice  L.  Jone.s.  pub- 
lisher of  the  John.son  City  (111.)  Prog- 
ress: 

Hon.  C    W.    (RuNT>    Blshop, 

Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Runt:  You  get  the  Progresfl  each 
week,  but  for  fear  that  you  may  have  over- 
looked our  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  I 
am  sending  six  marked  copies  picked  al 
random  from  our  flle.s. 

In  the  six  t&sues  there  are  792  inches  in 
stones,  publicity,  and  advertising  p»Mialnlng 
to  the  war.  This  Is  an  average  of  132  inches 
an  Issue  and  Is  equal  to  $39  60  In  advertising 
space  per  Issue,  You  probably  realize  that 
other  country  weeklies  In  your  district.  a.s 
well  as  throughout  lUinoia  and  the  Nation. 
are  contributing  as  much  or  more. 

The  radio  networks  have  been  given  official 
Nation -wide  recognition  for  the  Qne  Job  they 
are  doln«r  But  so  far  similar  recognition  has 
not  been  given  to  the  country  pres-s  I  think 
1  can  vmderstand  why  A  Nation-wide  broad- 
cast by  the  four  networks  Is  a  4-ton  "com- 
munications" block  buster,  while  the  thou- 
eands  of  weekly  newspapers  telling  their 
millions  of  home-town  readers  about  ration 
point  values,  selective-service  rullnps,  com- 
munity War  bond  quota.s,  printing  Govern- 
ment press  reloasrs  compares  only  to  rifle 
fire — but  It  takes  both  rifle  Are  and  block 
busters  to  wage  a  successful  war. 

Personally.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment owes  my  paper  or  my  organization  a 
thing  for  anything  done  to  help  win  this  war. 
I  feed  It  Is  our  patriotic  duty.  But  since  It  is 
•  policy  of  governmental  agencies  to  give 
recognition  to  radio  networks  and  other  or- 
ganizations, I  feel  that  the  country  press  is 
due  rimilar  coivslderatlon.  and  I  hope  that 
at  every  opportunity  you  will  be  able  to  put 
In  a  good  word  for  the  country  press. 
SUicerely,  -' 

Maukicx  L.  Jonxs, 
PubUsher,  Johnson  City  Progress. 


I  Am  An  American  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  14,  1943 

Mr,  BLACKNEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  inas- 
much a,s  Sunday.  May  16,  is  I  Am  An 
American  Day.  I  wish  to  extend  my  re- 
marks upon  the  reasons  why  we  should 
be  thankful  that  we  are  Amt'rici.n.s. 

You  will  remember  that  Concress  des- 
ignated the  third  Sunday  in  May  of  each 
year  as  I  Am  An  American  Day.  The 
ob.servanre  of  this  particular  day  finds 
the  United  Slates  enlaced  in  a  ureat 
global  war.  with  more  than  6.000.000  of 
our  fine  American  buys  in  the  Army, 
more  than  1,300  000  in  tlie  Navy,  and 
more  than  500.000  in  the  Marine  Corp:; 
and  Coast  Guard.  With  this  military 
strf'nKth  of  8,000.000  men,  approximately 
2  OCO.OOO  of  whom  are  now  serving  in 
more  than  100  military  and  naval  bases 
throuchout  tlie  world,  this  particular  day 
should  have  more  siRniflcanee  to  u.s  than 
at  any  other  time  in  oiu-  history.  No 
American  homes  today  are  unaflected  by 
the  (onflict  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged. Nearly  every  American  home 
has  a  son  or  relative  in  .service,  sworn  to 
observe  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  imbued  with  the  patnoti  de- 
sire to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  our  own 
country  and  guarantee  the  blessings  of 
liberty  so  far  as  po.s.-^ible  throughout  the 
world. 

I  have  long  been  a  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  my  country  and  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  a  Divine  Providence 
guided  the  destinies  of  our  Nation  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  Infancy.  We  havj 
just  ctlebrated  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
one  of  the  great  galaxy  of  statesmen  who 
were  instrumental  in  building  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Government.  His  contri- 
bution to  constitutional  government 
makes  a  priceless  heritage  with  which 
every  American  citizen  should  become  fa- 
miliar. Thomas  Jefferstm  was  not  only 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  held  high  governmental 
positions  in  the  Republic,  from  that  of 
Governor  of  a  State  to  that  of  Presidency 
of  the  Nation.  He  was  author  of  the  im- 
mortal words  eml>odied  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  IndeE>endence: 

We  hold  these  facts  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  creator  with  certain  Inalien- 
able rights  and  \,nat  amon^  the«e  rights  are 
life.  lil)erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Those  words  emtwdied  the  philosophy, 
not  only  of  our  forefathers,  but  have  be- 
come invaluable  to  our  Nation  through 
all  Its  history. 

When  our  forefathers  convened  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  they  built  the  American 
Constitution  founded  upon  the  principles 
largely  enunciated  by  Washington  and 


Jefferson.  This  Constitution,  which  has 
existed  for  more  than  150  years,  still 
stands  as  the  greatest  political  document 
ever  made  by  man.  Calvin  Coolidge, 
during  hs  Presidency,  aptly  and  patri- 
otically said: 

The  Constiujtlon  represont.s  a  government 
of  law.  There  is  of.ly  one  other  form  of  au- 
thority and  that  Is  a  government  of  force. 
Americans  must  make  their  chrice  between 
these  two.  One  slgnlfles  Justice  and  liberty; 
the  other,  tyranny  and  oppres-oiion  To  live 
under  the  Americnn  Con.^t'.tutlon  Is  the 
greatest  political  privilet:e  that  was  ever  ac- 
corded to  the  hura.in  race 

During  the  time  that  the  Continental 
Congre.ss  was  formulatintr  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  in  1776,  and  our 
constitutional  forefathers  were  conven- 
ing in  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  formulate 
a  new  onstitution.  tlic  American  flag. 
.^ymboli;i:ing  the  new  America,  was  cre- 
ated. In  1775  the  Continental  Congre.ss 
adopted  the  strip«'s  as  part  of  the  design 
of  the  flat;,  and  in  1777  added  13  stars. 
Finally  Congress,  on  June  14.  1777,  ad  )pt- 
ed  for  the  Nation  the  flag  designed  by 
Washington,  Morris,  and  Ro.ss  and  made 
by  Beti."  Ras.s.  in  the  following  language: 

Resolved.  That  the  flaj<  of  the  13  United 
States  be  13  stripes  alternate  red  aiid  white; 
that  the  Union  be  13  stars,  white  In  a  blue 
field,   representing  a  new  constellation 

And  filially,  in  1818,  Congress  passed 
an  act  providing  that  the  flag  be  com- 
posetl  of  13  stripes  repre.senting  the  Orig- 
inal Thirteen  States  and  that  new  stars 
should  be  added  on  the  July  4  following 
the  admi.ssion  of  additional  States. 

I  have  mentioned  tiie  flag,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  the  Consti- 
tution on  this  I  Am  An  American  Day, 
because  they  are  symbolic  of  our  Nation 
itself.  The  flag  repre«:ents  our  country 
in  its  perpetuity,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  rep- 
resent tlie  basic  principle  and  the  basic 
law  underlying  our  country.  Under  this 
Constitution.  America  has  grown  from 
13  scattered  States  along  the  Atlantic 
.seaboard,  with  a  population  of  3,000.000 
to  a  Nation  of  48  States,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  135.000,000,  Every  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizen  should,  therefore,  this  day 
turn  back  in  his  mind  to  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
reread  the  provisions  of  Uie  Constitution, 
and  thank  God  that  he  is  an  American. 

Another  rea.son  why  this  day  should 
mean  so  much  to  us  is  because  in  our 
country  Congress  can  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridgin(<  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  the 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  a.ssemble.  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Under  our  American  system,  each  one 
has  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  Here 
in  America,  we  have  full  choice  in  our 
freedom  of  worship,  whether  we  are  Prot- 
estant or  Catholic.  Jew  or  Gentile,  we 
are  protected  under  our  constitutional 
provisions.  The  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  con- 
science is  inherently  an  Amcriean  right, 
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and  many  other  countries  throughout  the 
world  are  deprived  of  that  privilege.  We. 
therefore,  on  this  particular  day.  should 
give  thanks  that  this  great  privilege  has 
been  extended  to  us  and  that  this  great 
right  has  been  preserved  for  us  through 
constitutional  processes  for  more  than 

150  years. 

Another  reason  v.hy  the  celebration  of 
this  day  should  mean  so  much  to  us  is 
that  under  our  Constitution,  education  of 
the  youth  of  our  land  has  become  gen- 
eral throughout  our  country.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic,  education  was 
more  or  less  private,  but  as  the  years 
went  by.  the  mon  and  women,  in  State 
and  Nation,  knew  that  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation  depended  upon  an  educated 
citizenry,  and  .'=o  the  public  schools  of 
our  land  have  become  our  pride  and  joy. 
Fortunately,  it  has  been  left  to  each 
State  to  determine  in  general  its  educa- 
tional structure.  While  the  Federal 
Government  may  have  a  general  super- 
visory control  as  to  certain  educational 
provisions,  yet  each  State  is  given  the 
responsibility  of  furthering  the  cause  of 
education.  Education  and  the  Constitu- 
tion have  gone  hand  in  hand.  You  may 
remember  that  in  the  ordinance  creat- 
ing; the  Northwest  Territory  in  1787.  it 
was  provided.  "Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  b^ing  necessary  to  good  Rov- 
crnment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  bo  encourascd." 

Mi-r-h'gan  has  been  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  in  th';*  cause  of  education.  Long 
before  any  other  State  had  conceived  a 
broad  program  of  education.  Michigan 
was  on  it  v.ay.  pioneering  its  euucational 
system  until  it  became  the  admiration  of 
our  v.holc  country. 

There  is  one  other  reason  why  we 
.should  celebrate  I  Am  An  Ameiican 
Day.  The  American  home  has  con:;ti- 
tuted.  and  still  constitutes,  the  bulwark 
of  American  life.  Under  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  American  home  has  been  pro- 
tected. It  is  here  in  America  that  fa- 
ther.? and  mothers,  with  boys  and  girls. 
meet  in  the  home  life,  imbibing  the 
American  spirit  and  enjoying  without 
interference  tho.se  constitutional  provi- 
sions which  were  made  to  protect  the 
home,  the  schools,  the  church,  and  our 
country.  We  should  be  especially 
thankful  on  this  day  that  the  home  life 
still  remains,  and  while  many  homes  are 
saddened  on  this  Sunday  because  of  the 
absence  of  their  boys  in  service,  yet  we 
know  definitely  and  clearly  that  it  is  in 
the  American  home  that  our  boys  and 
girls  learned  the  true  precepts  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  time  must  never  come  when 
the  American  home  is  lowered  in  dignity 
and  loked  upon  with  disrespect. 

So.  on  this  I  Am  An  American  Day,  let 
us  be  thankful  that  our  heritage  includes 
the  flag,  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  our  Constitution;  that  here,  in 
America,  we  have  the  right  of  freedom 
of  worship,  the  right  to  maintain  our 
public  schools,  and  the  right  to  preserve 
the  .sanctity  of  the  American  home.  No 
government  is  self-perpetuating.  If  it  is 
to  survive,  it  viil  be  because  it  has  sup- 
port—active support,  not  passive.    The 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
final  refuge  of  every  right  that  is  enjoyed 
by  any  American  citizen. 

Let  us  give  thinks  now  that  we  are 
Americans,  with  our  hearts  and  souls 
dedicated  to  the  perpetuity  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  that  whatever  sacrifices 
may  be  necessary,  we  will  make  them  as 
Americans,  because  of  our  love  of  free- 
dom and  our  love  of  country. 


Federal  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
therein  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  Cain, 
editor  and  owner  of  th  Summit  Sun,  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  town  of 
Summit.  Mis^.  Permit  me  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Cain  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
women  writers  of  our  country.  She  has 
the  courage  to  speak  and  write  her  con- 
victions, whether  on  national  issues  and 
problems,  local  and  civic,  or  moral  and 
reU:^ious.  No  influence  can  det^r  her 
and  her  outspoken  convictions  on  the 
problems  that  are  confronting  us  today. 
All  who  know  Mrs.  Cain  admire  her 
and  respect  her  honesty  of  purpose, 
whether  ac;reeing  with  her  or  not;  hence. 
I  think  this  letter,  which  is  addressed 
to  the  two  branches  of  the  Congress  is 
very  appropriate  at  the  present  time. 
Her  letter  is  as  follows: 
To  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House    of   Representatives,    Washington. 

D.  C  • 

Gentlemen:  My  voice,  1  realize,  is  a  small 
one.  crying  from  the  deep  South,  but  with 
the  life  and  deeds  of  the  immortal  Thomas 
Jefferson  bo  poignantly  before  us  tcday,  I 
cannot  be  silent, 

1  know  ycu  hi»ve  been  earnestly  striving, 
for  many  montlis  now,  to  bring  seme  measure 
of  orderout  of  the  chaos  that  has  divided  cur 
great  Nation  Into  sections  and  factions,  fight- 
ing against  each  other  at  a  time  when  every 
gesture  .'hould  be  one  of  unity.  You  have 
made  some  measure  of  progress,  but  not 
enough.  We  are  still  in  dai:iger  on  the  home 
front. 

I  do  not  belong  to  that  school  of  thought 
which  believes  Congress  should  or  could, 
overnight,  work  miracles  I  know  that  it  was 
th3  voice  of  the  people  which  caused  you  to 
give  away  powers  that  were  rightfully  ycurs. 
and  now  the  masses  do  not  understand  that, 
dci-pite  their  cry  to  take  ycur  powers  back 
p.pain,  it  Is  not  so  easy  to  regain  lost  ground. 
Bi.it  some  of  u:;  know,  and  we  watch  your 
fi-^ht  v.-ith  vnP.p.gging  Interest,  We  do  not 
expect  mlracies.  To  be  hor.fst,  we  have  an 
ir.trr.se  hatred  for  the  overnight  miracles 
wrought  in  Washington,  Most  of  us  know 
th:U  your  legislation  is  the  result  cf  much 
!  thought  andclTort.  much  discussion,  and  is 
j  cors.-quently  slow  In  formation,  which  is  as 
it  should  be  in  a  true  democracy,  even  when 
1    the  Nation  ;s  at  war. 

;        I    have   not    been    Impatient    with    all    the 
'    discussion  of  the  best  tax  plan,  but  1  wonder 
U  you  have   thought.  Of  the  pay-as-you-go 


plan  (regardless  of  sporiBorshlp)  as  one  which 
would  force  American  citizens,  already  sick 
to  death  of  government  forms  and  question- 
naires and  tax  returns,  to  file  12  or  13  Income 
tax  forms  instead  of  the  one  no  j?  filled  out? 
Have  you  realized  that  such  a  plan  would  In- 
crease the  tax  burden,  too.  1-  merely  through 
the  matter  of  Increased  tex-coUection  per- 
sonnel and  the  enormous  amount  of  print- 
ing Involved?  Have  you  any  conception  of 
how  the  average  man  hates  even  the  annual 
form?  Do  you  think  they  will  take  kindly 
to  ihe  filing  of  monthly  forms  and  an  annual 
form  which  mvist  attempt  to  reconcile  12 
ch.iotlc  months?  They  can  only  assume, 
you  know,  that  you  gentlemen  have  some 
special  love  for  auditors  and  tax  experts  be- 
cause you  compel  the  avernge  citizen,  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  to  understand  the  com- 
plicated forms,  to  hire  an  "experf  to  fill 
them  out. 

Why  do  you  steer  clear  of  any  talk  of  a 
general  sales  tax?  Such  a  tax  could  be 
clearly  ear-marked  "For  the  Duration  Only." 
and  you  have  no  Idea  how  the  people  would 
welcome  a  plan  that  Involved  no  compli- 
cated form-filling  and  one  that  had  an  end 
In  sight.  We  have  learned,  you  know,  that 
once  a  tax  is  Imposed,  we  are  never  rid  of  It. 
And  we  don't  want  Income  taxes  to  keep 
climbing.  The  sales  tax  Is  fair.  If  a  man 
wants  to  save  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  he 
can  deny  himself  certain  purchases  and  even- 
tually own  it.  Under  the  income  tax  ruling 
he  has  no  alternative  but  to  pay. 

It  doesn't  leave  much  for  a  saving  accovmt. 
you  must  admit. 

I  Implore  you,  gentlemen,  have  some  pity 
frr  the  American  people.  We  know  your 
power  over  us,  however  temporary,  and  we 
fear  It.  But  we  have  not  forgotten  that  wo 
once  dumped  some  tea.  Yes.  we  know  that 
our  tax-rate  structure  has  not  climl)ed  to 
the  dizzy  height  it  has  In  England  but  If  you 
know  anything  about  American  people  you 
should  know  that  we  have  no  desire  to  emu- 
late England  in  any  respect,  least  of  all  that 
of  taxation. 

•  I  notice  that  when  matters  dealing  with 
appropriations  are  before  you,  the  matter  Is 
discussed  from  every  angle  save  one.  Never 
yet  have  I  found  one  of  you  asking  the  one 
question  which  should  ring  through  the 
Congress  anent  every  appropriation:  "Can't 
we  do  without  this?"  You  say  "economize." 
and  that  means  lopping  off  several  mlUlons  of 
dollars  here  and  there,  but  such  legislation 
Isn't  enough.  Gentlemen,  we  Americans  are 
a  burdened  people  now.  You  must  ask,  "I« 
this  absolutely  necessary?"  And  If  It  Isn't. 
kill  It. 

Do  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  small  businessmen  of  this  Nation 
who  have  been  forced  out  of  their  places  of 
business  by  the  demand  that  all  mtist  func- 
tion either  in  the  armed  forces  or  In  defense 
plants,  have  vowed  they  will  never  return 
to  business  for  themselves  simply  because 
there  are  so  many  forms  to  be  filled  out  for 
the  Government  and  so  many  taxes  to  be 
paid?  What  are  you  doing  about  this,  gen- 
tlemen? Do  you  want  a  completely  socialized 
America,  with  the  Government  owning  and 
operating  everything?  God  help  us  a«  a  Na- 
tion of  free  people.  If  you  do! 

Gentlemen,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  said 
the  sum  of  good  government  Included  a  wise 
and  frugal  government  he  did  not  speak 
lightly.  A  wise  government  does,  as  he  said. 
recognize  the  fact  that  It  should  not  take 
from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  haa 
earned.  I  commend  you.  gentlemen,  to  th« 
words  of  Jefferson,  tlie  Immortal,  As  Repre- 
sentative Scott  of  Pennsylvania  said  recently, 
"This,  then,' Is  our  act  of  faith  on  the  two- 
hundredth  annivers.iry  of  his  birth:  That 
we  recall  his  precepts  with  full  knowledge 
that  we  are  eugaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  to 
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preserve  the  very  principles  to  which  he  detll- 
cated  his  life.     In  the  days  of  victory  to  come 
we    must    not    forget.     He    did    not    fall    his 
people     We  must  not  fall  him." 
Cordially  yours. 

M.^RY  D   Cain. 
Editor-Publisher,  tfie  Summtt  (Miss.)  Sun. 


Mr.  ChurchiU'i  Vi&it 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

CF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Churchill  Here  Again"  from 
the  Times-Herald  of  this  moniinp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
%RS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follow.s: 

M«.  CHURCHrLL  HF.RI  AGAIN 

From  the  World  War  No.  2  speeches  of 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill: 

•I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toll, 
tears,  and  sweat."     (Mny  13    1940  ) 

"Never  In  the  field  of  human  conflict  was 
so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few."  (Aii- 
(?ust  21.  1940 — reforring  to  the  extraordinary 
work  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  ) 

■When  I  survey  and  compute  the  power 
of  the  United  States  and  its  vast  resources 
and  feel  that  they  are  now  in  It  with  us.  with 
the  British  Commonwealtli  of  Nations,  nil 
together.  hoT^-over  long  It  last,  till  death  or 
victory.  I  cannot  believe  there  Is  any  cth<T 
fact  In  the  who!?  world  which  can  cmpare 
with  that.  That  Is  what  I  have  dreamed  of, 
ftlmed  at  and  worked  tor.  and  now  It  has 
oonie  to  pass"      (February  15.  19.2  ) 

•I  have  not  become  the  Kings  first  minister 
In  order  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
British  Empire  "     (November  10,  1942  ) 

The  above-quoted  Churchilllsms  will  be 
quoted  and  roquoted  f'>r  a  Ion?:  time  to  como, 
we  believe.  Mr.  Churchill.  In  addition  to  h  s 
other  talents,  has  a  faculty  for  making  In- 
tense cplc;ranrLs  which  go  crashing  through 
people's  brains  and  stick  In   their  memorips. 

Mr  Churchill  has  now  arrive<l  In  Wafhinc- 
ton  for  his  fifth  meeting  with  Prtsldent 
Roosevelt  He  br  )uphl  with  him  a  consider- 
able staff  of  military  and  naval  experts.  The 
occasion  of  the  visit  is  obviously  the  North 
African  AUled  victory  now  being  salUd  away 

Also  on  a  visit  to  Washington  Is  Lord  Bpsv- 
erbrook,  who  as  chief  of  BritLsh  aircraft  pro- 
duction In  the  days  of  the  big  blitz  on  En^,'- 
land,  h.'ul  the  good  Judgment  to  concentra'e 
on  turning  out  fl£;htrr  pl.mes  to  beat  off 
Goerlng's  bombers.  Interestingly  enough.  It 
Is  now  rumored  that  the  Ctermans  arc  con- 
centrating on  flghter-plan<'  production  in 
hope  of  beatin;?  off  more  Allied  bombers  Uian 
they  have  yet  been  able   to  do. 

TOPICS  FOB  DISCUSSIOW 

There  is  plenty  for  Messrs.  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt  to  discuss  In  this  fifth  conference 
of  thtlrs. 

One  Item  will  be  the  future  control  of 
North  Africa,  now  that  Egypt  and  the  Suez 
Canal  are  safe  for  the  British. 

Our  chief  hope  under  this  head  Is  tl.at  Mr. 
Churchill  will  not  persuade  President  Roase- 
vent  to  imdertake  any  part  of  North  African 


control.  The  British  ought  to  have  Libya  If 
thoy  want  It.  as  they  probably  will,  to  give 
Egypt  a  long  desert  hinterland  for  defense 
purposes.  If  France  is  resurrected  as  a  strong 
nation,  French  North  Africa  might  well  be 
restored  to  France.  Whatever  happens,  the 
United  States  ought  to  content  Itself  with 
having  hflped  to  liberate  North  Africa,  and 
should  not  try  to  police  and  uplift  any  part 
of  It  after  the  war 

Also  up  for  discussion,  no  doubt,  will  be 
the  Allies"  next  moves  against  the  A.xls  by 
sea.  land,  and  air.  We're  all  at  liberty  to 
form  our  own  guesses  on  this  subject,  and 
time  win  show  who  guessed  right. 

We  surn-n.'se.  too.  that  Me^sr?.  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  will  do  soine  prayerful  dellb- 
tr.'.tmg  on  the  rift  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  Polish  exile  government.  Perhaps 
Marshal  Stalin  will  be  piped  by  wireless  tel- 
ephone Into  this  part  of  the  discussion,  as 
Icglcally  he  would  be. 

Poland  ha.s  for  centuries  been  a  tlckli.^h 
question  and  continues  eo,  It.-s  next  boun- 
darles.  however,  will  most  likely  depend  on 
who  decs  the  most  to  rescue  Poland  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Germans,  and  at  this  writing 
It  looks  as  if  that  person  will  be  Stalin — 
wiio  then  will  ma«t  likely  draw  Poland's  bor- 
ders where  he  ple;ises.  with  nobody  In  posi- 
tion to  tell  him  to  sUnd  back. 

These  Rotjsevclt-Churchlll  deliberations 
may  then  lead  Into  another  and  also  ticklij-h 
subject;  namely,  the  conflict  between  their 
premises  (Mr.  Churchill's,  at  least)  to  bnr.g 
some  kind  of  world  superstate  Into  being 
after  this  war. 

If  the  two  rulers  can  settle  this  seemingly 
flat,  irreconcilable  contradiction,  they  will 
perform  something  close  to  a  miracle. 

Well,  we  hope  Mr.  Churchill  has  a  pleasant, 
effective  and  efficient  get-together  with  the 
President;  and  Mr.  Churchill  himself  is  al- 
ways as  welcome  as  the  flowers  that  blcom 
ill  the  spring,  tra-la. 


Statehood  for  Puerto  Rico — Speech  of 
Hon.  Emilio  del  Tore,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN 

RESTDENT  COMMISSIONFK   FR<^M    PVtRTO  RTCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Icve  to  extend  my  remark.*;,  I  am  pre- 
senting: copy  of  a  cabloRram  from  Puerto 
Rico,  which  i.>  self-explanatory.  Also  I 
insert  copy  of  the  openins  addres.s  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Emilio  del  Toro,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico,  before  the  Statehood  Congress, 
held  in  £an  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  on  May 
2.  1943: 

San  Jvan.  P.  R  ,  May  2,  1943. 
Bo:.*v»R  PagAn 

National  Resident  Commissioner. 

Washinrjtnn.  D   C 

Pro-statrhood  congress  assembled  tcday 
desir::-!!  to  convey  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  National  Congress,  arrt  the 
American  people,  the  Intense  pride  of  Puerto 
Rico  In  the  fact  that  sons  of  this  Island  to- 
gether with  their  continental  fellow  citizens 
arc  p.-irtlcipating  as  armed  soldier?"  of  the 
United  Nations  In  the  noble  struggle  at^ainst 
the  Axis  Powers  in  defense  of  the  democratic 


principles  that  must  prevail  In  the  world  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  dignity,  and  hu- 
man happiness. 

MAgCK-INO  ROMANT, 

Chairman, 

ADDRFSS  OF  HON.  rMTLIO  DEL  T0«0 

Fellow  citizens,  this  Conprress  has  been  con- 
vened In  order  that  we  may  avail  otirselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  study  In  all  Its  arpecta 
the  problem  of  our  final  status  as  one  of  the 
Statei"  of  the  Nation  of  which  we  are  citizens. 
By  this  Ftudy  and  the  resolutions  adopted 
as  a  consequence  thereof,  we  shall  be  In  a 
position  to  define  conclusively  our  alms  and 
convictions,  thus  orienting  our  people  in  tiielr 
conscientious  struggle,  a  struggle  that  must 
be  carried  on  unttl  we  achieve  the  great 
destiny  re-'er/ed  for  us  by  Providence  in  the 
political  development  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Geographically,  we  are  part  of  America;  we 
are  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles  discovered  by 
Columbus — Puerto  Rico,  the  Borlnquen  of 
Indian  lore.  Politically,  we  have  known  two 
sovereignties,  Spain  for  more  than  4  cen- 
turies, and  the  United  States,  flnce   1898. 

Under  Spanish  rule  we  became  an  overseas 
province,  our  relations  reaching  a  climax, 
toward  the  end  of  that  regime,  with  the 
granting  of  self-government  which  gave  us 
direct  participation  In  local  matters  while 
preserving  that  exercii-ed  by  us  lu  national 
policies  through  our  representatives  at  the 
Ccrtes  or  Spanish  Parliament. 

Oar  Island  was  ceded  to  the  United  State* 
as  a  consequence  of  a  war,  with  the  stipula- 
tlor  that  our  civil  rights  and  political  status 
would  be  determined  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates.' 

The  mtllliiry  government  established  In 
the  Island  during  the  war  continued  In  force 
until  the  United  States  Congress,  by  virtue 
of  the  act  of  April  12.  1900,  organized  a 
terapornry  civil  (rovemment  to  take  Its  place, 
providing — article  7  of  the  act — that  all  the 
Inhabitants  that  continued  to  reside  In  Pu- 
erto Rico  who  weie  Spanish  subjects  on  the 
11th  of  April  1898.  and  their  children,  born 
thereafter  on  the  Island,  would  be  held  to 
be  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  as  surh  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  United  States: 
and  that,  together  with  the  resident  Ameri- 
can cltlzoas.  they  would  constitute  a  body 
politic  under  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

That  organic  act  was  In  effect  until  1B17 
when  a  law  was  approved  by  the  Congress 
providing  a  civil  government,  still  operative, 
containing  a  bill  of  rights  ccnsecretlng  the 
highest  conquests  of  clviUitatlon  In  the  mat- 
ter, organizing  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment determining  well-defined  spheres  of 
action  for  Its  three  branches — executive,  leg- 
islative, and  Judicial — and  proclaiming  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  all  the  citizens 
cf  Puerto  Rich,  with  a  proviso  that  all  those 
who  wished  to  retain  their  status  as  citizens 
of  Puerto  Rico  could  do  so  by  filing  a  dec- 
laration to  that  effect  In  the  district  court  of 
their  residential  districts  Very  few  Puerto 
Ricans  made  such  a  declaration,  and  almost 
all  of  these  who  did  subsequently  filed  In  the 
United  States  district  court  petition."*  for 
naturalization  as  American  citizens  which 
Were  granted. 

With 'more  or  le«;s  success,  our  body  politic 
has  t)een  developing  In  a  realistic  way,  con- 
stantly active,  and  at  times  achieving  ver- 
itable social  revolutions  throui'h  changes  In 
the  Gcvernment  accomplished  by  means  of 
elections  held  in  accordance  witii  law. 


■  Articles  2  and  8  of  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Klnsrdnm  of  Spain,  signed  et  Paris.  Dccembt  r 
10.  1898.  Proclaimed.  Washington,  Aprti  11, 
18&9. 


to  survive,  it  v  ui  oe  oecause  u  nas  sup- 
port— active  support,  not  passive.    The 


aiSCUSSluIl    Ul    tJlc    utroi    \.<XA   j» 

If   you  have   thought  of  the  pay-as-you-go 


that  we  are  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  to 
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It  Is  true  that  poverty  and  ignorance  sur- 
vive among  certain  quarters  of  cur  popula- 
tion and  our  dutv  in  this  field  has  not  been 
completely  fulfilled;  It  Is  true  that  there  are 
deficiencies  In  our  system  of  government  that 
clamor  for  correction,  and  it  is  true  that  we 
are  still  far  from  the  goal  of  our  ambitions, 
.  it  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  last  40 
'ears  oiir  material  and  spiritual  wealth  have 
developed  In  unpr<<:edented  and  extraordi- 
nary ways;  that  thousands  of  kilometers  of 
highways,  hundreds  of  churches  and  thou- 
sands of  schools  have  been  built;  that  the 
professional  classes  have  grown  not  alone  in 
number  but  in  their  efficiency  and  Initia- 
tive; that  new  Industries  have  taken  root 
among  us  or  are  In  the  process  of  so  doing 

and  growing;  that  commerce  has  been  mod- 
ernized  and    has   expanded;    that    there    has 
been  improvement  In  agriculture  through  In- 
tensive cultivation:    that   the   benefits   from 
our  scientific  research  have  spread  through- 
ov  the  world;  that  Journalism  has  developed 
Independent   enterprises   not   even   dreamed 
of   m   the  past;    that  public  opinion   is   be- 
coming  a  reality:    that   we    do   worship  God 
and  speak  and  write  freely,  without  fear  of 
reprisals  by  the  Government,  and  that  gov- 
ernment In  Its  three  branches  is  developing 
vigorously  and  intelligently;    that  the  num- 
ber of  official  publications— reports,  laws,  de- 
cisions—and    ♦he     reports,    pamphlets,     and 
books  Issued  by  Individuals  and  Institutions, 
semlpubllc  and  private,  reveal  in  themselves 
our  Intensive  progress  In  all    walks  of   life, 
and  that  the  dignity  of  the  citizen  has  been 
strengthened   and    made    secure:    lil>erty    has 
been  a  fact,  equality  before  the  law  has  been 
recognized,    and    a    more   ample    practice    of 
fraternity  has  been  achieved     Therefore,  we 
1  ive  not  failed.     Our  life  of  association  has 
been   possible   and    triumphant,    putting    to 
one  Bide  natural  shortcomings,  failures.  Im- 
patiences,    and      misunderstandings.     '  The 
prog,  ess   might    have    tjeen    etUl    greater,   but 
uch  as  it  Is,  It  dees  exist      It  Is  an  undenia- 
ble reality. 

And  when  all  this  has  happ)ened,  in  the 
midst  of  the  crisis  caused  by  a  war  of  colossal 
proportions  and  transcending  consequences, 
exactly  at  the  moment  In  which  thousands 
of  islanders  are  serving  In  the  Army,  In  the 
Navy,  In  the  aviation,  in  the  auxiliary  corps, 
and  In  war  industries— many  of  whom  have 
sealed  their  pact  of  loyalty  with  their  blood 
and  lives— a  hill '  Is  Introduced  In  Congress 
which  tends  to  divide  the  Puerto  Rlcan  fam- 
ily and  to  swerve  her  from  what  should  be 
the  course  of  her  Ideal— her  only  aim  in  these 
fateful  moments— to  win  the  war— placing  at 
the  service  of  the  cause  all  her  strength,  her 
life  and  her  wealth,  her  honor  and  faith,  her 
manpower  and  her  mind,  without  any  mental 
reservations.  In  an  exalted  manner,  heroically. 
Indeed,  he  who  thus  poses  does  no*^  love  us 
truly 

I  have  such  faith  In  the  honor  and  spirit 
of  responsibility  and  of  Justice  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  In  Con- 
gress that  I  do  not  consider  It  possible  that 
the  bill  may  ever  become  a  law  unless  such 
Representatives  should  be  convinced  that  that 
and  no  other  was  the  wish  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community,  and  we  all  know  that  such 
wish  doe«  not  exist 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Intelligent, 
active,  and  aggressive  persons  who.  because  of 
varlotis  reasons,  entertain  a  determined  pur- 
poce  of  separating  Puerto  Rico  from  the 
United  States  and  who  disseminate  noisily 
and  by  every  means  their  ideas,  and  a  great 
number  of  youngsters  and  grown-ups  who 
cannot  or  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
penetrate  Into  the  reality  of  the  facts  and 
what  it  really  means  to  our  present  and  even 


'  78th  Cong,  Ist  seas.,  S.  952.  introduced  by 
Mr   Ttdincs  on  AprU  2,  1943. 
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more  to  our  future  to  become  a  State  of  tlie 
Union— that  la.  one  of  the  republics  that 
form  the  great  Republic  of  the  North — the 
Immense  majority  of  Puerto  Ricans.  either 
openly  or  In  the  depths  of  theii  consciences, 
recognize  the  fact  thu\  •  ur  pie&ni  ciui".-'!- 
shlp  is  a  treasure  ol  lucalculable  value  and 
that  to  be  a  State  of  the  United  Sutes  of 
America  is  in  itself  the  greatest  blessing  to 
which  may  aspire  any  people  on  earth  that 
love  liberty  regulated  by  law. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  Intimate  that 
the  granting  of  so-called  Independence  to 
Puerto  Rico  by  the  bill  Just  Introduced  In 
Congress  Is  In  harmony  with  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  which  Is  being  so  successfully 
pursued  by  the  present  administration 

Not  by  any  means.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  had  at  Buenos  Aires  and  at  Lima  the  op- 
portunity of  coming  Into  contact  with  many 
leaders  of  Latin-American  opinion  and  the 
greater  the  Intenigcnce,  the  better  balanced 
the  mind,  and  the  nobler  the  character  of 
the  leader  whom  1  contacted,  the  more  clearly 
he  appraised  Puerto  Eico's  problem  in  her 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  the  good 
to  be  derived  by  our  island  as  a  consequence 
of  such  relations.  There  should  not  be  the 
least  apprehension  In  the  United  States  that 
considered  opinion  In  Latin  America  Is  prone 
to  misjudge  her  actions  In  our  island.  Criti- 
cism can  only  come  and  does  come  from  ad- 
verse material  interests  and  from  high-strung 
mediocre  spirits  or  from  beings  full  of  hatred 
or  ill-informed  persons  and  entitles,  but  criti- 
cism originating  In  such  sources  must  not 
and  can  never  be  the  decisive  factor  In  a 
matter  of  such  high  Import. 

What  would  certainly  provoke  an  adverse 
reaction  to  the  good-neighbor  policy  would 
be  the  approval  of  the  bill  In  question,  for 
searching  its  depths,  we  find  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  conceal— under  the  cloak 
of  Justice  and  liberalism— contempt  for  a 
people  and  a  race  deemed  inferiors  and  un- 
worthy of  admittance  Into  the  American 
family.  An  Independence  conditioned  on 
the  retention  of  military  bases  would  tell 
Latin  America  that  the  desired  lands  are  thus 
kept  and  the  imdeslrable  people  who  Inhabit 
them  are  cast  aside.  It  Is  not  justice,  I 
repeat  it,  what  the  bill  embodies;  It  is 
contempt. 

Let  us  not,  however,  permit  resentment  to 
becloud  our  minds.  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks because  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  re- 
move the  veil  of  the  false  that  I  may  fathom 
the  true,  for  truth  Is  the  only  rock  upon 
which  we  may  build  permanently. 

But  even  though  this  were  not  the  case 
and  the  bill  were  a  measure  Inspired  in  the 
highest  alms,  It  would  be  our  duty  as  citi- 
zens, after  thanking  the  author  for  his  kind- 
ness, to  tell  him  emphatically  that  his  bill 
Is  contrary  to  our  aapirations  and  therefore. 
If  he  does  love  us,  what  he  ought  to  do  is  to 
withdraw  It  and  devote  his  time,  his  intelli- 
gence, and  his  Influence  to  preparing  and 
adopting  measures  for  accelerating  our  prog- 
ress and  in  that  way  help  us  reach  the  high 
body  to  which  he  l>elongs,  so  that  we  may 
Join  with  him  In  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  the  Island. 

Let  us  strive  In  such  a  way  that  good  may 
emerge  from  evil.  It  seems  as  though  we 
had  been  asleep.  We  have  been  heedless. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  signal  that  has  been 
given  may  not  only  awaken  us  but  that  It 
may  exert  us  to  exercise  the  rights  and  fulfill 
the  duties  of  our  citizenship  in  such  a  dec- 
orous and  efficient  way  that  it  may  carry  us 
to  the  conquest  of  our  ideal. 

That  this  Is  not  possible?  A  short  time 
ago.  while  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the 
First  Lady  of  China  and  of  the  world,  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  emphasizing  the  fact  that.  In 
speaking  to  the  House  she  was  appealing  to 
the  American  people,  lald: 


"America  is  not  only  the  caldron  of  democ- 
racy but  the  Incubator  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. At  some  of  the  places  I  visited  I  met 
the  crews  of  your  air  bases.  There  I  found 
first-generation  Germans,  Italians.  FYench- 
mcn,  Poles,  Czechosiovakians.  and  other  na- 
tionals. •  •  •  But  there  they  were — all 
Americans.  •  •  •  No  suspicion  or  rivalry 
existed  between  them.  This  increased  my 
belief  and  faith  that  devotion  to  common 
principles  eliminates  differences  In  race  and 
that  Identity  of  Ideals  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible solvent  of  racial  dissimilarities  "  And 
Life's  editorialist  added:  "Thomas  Jefferson 
could  hardly  have  excelled  the  clarity  of  that 
expression  "  » 

We  are  descendants  of  a  different  race  from 
that  which  predominated  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  It  became  a  -epubllc.  and  that 
condition  still  exists,  but  we  were  and  are 
united  to  them  by  the  love  of  democratic 
principles,  sometimes  neither  well  understood 
nor  wholly  practiced,  although  they  always 
stir  our  souls  and  are  the  polar  star  of  o\ir 
earnest  longings.  That  union  has  made  pos- 
sible our  life  of  association  and  the  success 
achieved,  and  that  union  shall  conduct  us 
into  closer  relationship  until  we  attain  our 
Incorporation   as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  problem  la  com- 
plicated. We  have  to  take  a  leap  and  we  all 
know  that  nature  does  not  normally  walk  by 
leaps,  but  we  all  equally  know  that  when  a 
great  good  Is  at  stake,  other  than  ordinary 
means  must  be  employed.  Then  the  might- 
iest efforts  are  Justified. 

To  become  politically  what  California  or 
Mass€ichusetts  Is  In  the  bosom  of  the  most 
powerful  nation,  materially  and  spiritually. 
Is  to  assure  for  us  and  our  offspring  the  bless- 
ings of  ordered  liberty  and,  therefore,  the  con- 
stant progress  of  Individual  dignity  and  the 
well-being  of  the  community;  this  is  to  tread 
directly  toward  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 

earth. 

By  virtue  of  this  Congress  Puerto  Rlcan 
public  opinion  will  manifest  itself  in  a 
manner  so  clear  and  jrave  that  the  evil  which 
has  sprimg  up  at  this  moment  will  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  not  composed  merely  of  the 
partisans  of  one  group  alone,  nor  of  militant 
politicians  only,  but  of  Puerto  Ricans  who 
love  their  Island  and  their  citizenship  and 
wish  to  preserve  and  Increase  the  substan- 
tial institutional  wealth  which  they  possess. 
Hence,  their  strength  of  opinion.  Hence  our 
assurance  that  the  resolutions  and  measures 
that  they  may  approve  will  have  great  weight 
m  the  thought  and  actions  of  our  continental 
brothers  who  represent  the  Nation  In  both 
chambers  of  Congress. 

But  In  a  sense  the  attainment  of  that  goal 
would  be  In  Itself  only  an  ephemeral  en- 
deavor. We  must  go  further.  I*t  us  not  lose 
this  opportunity.  We  must  avail  ourselves 
of  it  to  speak  the  truth  to  our  people.  Let 
It  be  a  profound  self-examination  from  which 
we  may  devise  a  plan  of  action  leading  to  the 
pursuit  of  our  ideals. 

Let  us  conceal  nothing.  Let  us  consider 
all  the  factors  Involved  In  the  matter.  In 
order  to  attain  Incorporation  It  Is  not  enough 
to  say  that  we  are  good  American  citizens. 
It  Is  necessary  that  we  shew  It  In  practice. 

Intensive  patriotic  work  Is  demanded  from 
us.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  turn  our  eyes 
toward  the  boys  in  the  armed  fOTces  By  all 
means,  let  us  arouse  their  enthtistasm.  their 
l03ttilty,  their  heroism.  Each  one  of  them 
who  compile,  with  his  mission  to  the  full- 
est, not  only  will  he  win  honor  and  glory 
for  himself  but  for  nis  country,  chowlng 
that  this  land  can  produce  men  capable  of 
.  defending  Its  institutions  on  the  battleflelda. 
And  let  us  not  look  at  our  combatant 
forces  only  but  at  our  civil  poptilatton  as 
well,  beginning  with  ourselves.    Let  vm  eow 


•Life,  March  1,  1943;  editorial,  p.  20. 


North  Africa,  now  that  Egypt  and  the  Suez 
Canal  are  sale  for  tlie  British. 

Our  chief  hope  under  this  hencl  Is  that  Mr. 
Churchill  will  not  persuade  President  Roasp- 
veut  to  undertake  any  part  of  North  African 


Rico  In  the  fact  that  sens  of  this  Island  to- 
gether with  their  continental  fellow  citizens 
are  participating  as  armed  soldiers  of  the 
United  Nations  In  the  noble  struggle  R?:ain'>t 
the  Axis  Powers  in  defense  of  the  democratic 


'  Articles  2  and  9  of  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain,  signed  nt  Paris.  December 
10.  1898.  Proclaimed,  Washington.  April  11. 
1899. 
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our  field  and  our  city  gardens  until  we  can 
do  no  more.  Let  us  live  sober,  self-sacriflc- 
Ing  lives,  giving  every  saving  to  the  war 
eSort.  Let  us  drown  our  complaints  Let 
\xs  sharpen  our  wits  so  that  we  may  help, 
cooperate,  serve  Let  us  rejoice  in  <;u!Terln£; 
If  suffering  does  come.  With  that  attitude 
we  shall  net  only  receive  the  Immense  bene- 
fit of  self-Improvement  but  we  shall  Inspire 
the  respect  ol  our  fellow  cltlzeijs  from  the 
North. 

Let  us  work  Incessantly,  so  that  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  have  formed  large 
groups  In  certain  cities  of  the  continent  con- 
duct them-sehes  as  honorable  clt!7ens.  It  Is 
true  that  It  has  net  been  pos-sible  to  elimi- 
nate completely  crime  and  immorality  from 
any  people,  bu  when  a  country's  hontat  men 
dj  not  work  vigorously  for  Ita  elimination 
they  thus  reveal  that  there  Is  not  in  them 
the  necessary  moral  civilizing  ^nergy  and 
they  are  thought  to  be  Incapable  and  In- 
ferior to  the  task  of  living  a  hl«h.«r  collec- 
tive life,  notwithstanding  their  individual 
worth. 

A  spirit  of  constant  striving  in  all  of  life's 
ordered  and  useful  activities  and  In  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  is 
the  bc;-t  argument  within  our  reach,  perhaps 
the  only  one  that  will  carry  us  to  victory 

Every  legislator,  every  Judge,  every  Puerto 
Rxan  executive  official  who  commits  any 
criminal  or  immoral  deed.  Is  not  only  harm- 
ing himself  but  the  prestige  and  future  of 

his  own  people. 

Let  cur  motto  be-  To  the  conquest  of  state- 
hood through  our  own  efforts;  to  the  Nation, 
to  make  it  greater. 

Baseless  pride?  Vanity?  Emp'y  drep.m? 
many  may  believe  so.  I  am  not  with  them. 
A  race  and  a  land  that  gave  birth  to  a 
Eugenlo  Maria  de  Hostos  and  to  a  Roman 
Ealdorloty  de  Ca.stro  may  well  have  faith  in 
her  iertiny.  Whether  in  the  S^'iiate  or  in 
the  Hou?e  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  they  would  not  be  Inferior  to  the 
greatest  leaders  of  those  august  bodies,  and 
they  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  deeding 
at  any  crvicial  moment  the  most  difficult 
national  or  International  question,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  stagnation  In  the  process 
of  civ'llzation  but  continued  progre-^s  straight 
aheud 

I  know  as  well  as  anyone  that  we  have 
many  faults.  I  know  as  well  as  anyone  our 
own  limitations.  But  I  have  absolute  faith 
that  there  Is  pure  gold  In  the  marrow  of  our 
people — kindnef  ,  sympathy.  intelligence. 
virtue. 

Fate  brought  w  Into  union  with  North 
America  Let  us  fulfill  that  de.^tiny  com- 
pletely We  know  by  experience  what  that 
union  means  in  the  matter  of  order,  prestige, 
education,  opportunities. 

All  beginnings  are  always  difficult.  Let 
us  refiain  from  the  crime  of  placing  ob- 
stacles In  the  road  to  union.  Tlie  voice  that 
resounds  powerfully  today  among  the  peo- 
ples is  not  Independence  but  Interdepend- 
ence. Let  us  smooth  down  roughnesses 
Let  us  suffer  in  silence  our  own  personal 
dlsllluslonments.  Let  us  overcome  our  own 
passions.  Let  us  harness  our  Inclination 
for  personal  rule.  Let  us  penetrate  the 
greatness  of  a  collective  life.  In  area  we  are 
a  small  people,  densely  populated,  earning 
our  dally  bread  from  land-tilUng  and  pro- 
ducing the  same  products  as  nearby  coun- 
tries of  great  size.  To  Isolate  ourselves  would 
be  to  condemn  ourselves  to  a  life  of  minimum 
Influence,  In  fact  always  a  dependency,  per- 
haps threatened  by  extreme  poverty.  No 
new  association  that  could  be  devised  would 
be  like  the  one  we  now  have  with  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  they  do  not  understand 
US.  other  times  they  seem  to  us  blunt  and 
arrogant  as  though  they  were  desirous  of 
demonstrating  that  we  are  their  Inferiors. 
Tlv.u  is  not  so.  They  are  tremendously  hu- 
n.an.  generous.  Incapable  of  cruelty.  What  ^ 
happens  Is  that  ou  certain  occasions   there 


speak  for  them  men  who  are  not  themselves, 
small  or  nuediocre  minds.  Incapable  of  detect- 
ing and  revealing  the  noblo  spirit  of  the  land 
In  which  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
for  the  first  time  the  light  of  day. 

Fellow  citizens,  let  us  through  this  Con- 
gress— a  sincere  revelation  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
opinion  against  the  '  ill  In  question— not  only 
prevent  a  serious  di.'^cu.ssion  of  the  bill  In  the 
United  C  ates  Congress  but  also  use  it  to  ojen 
new  avenues  leading  to  a  better  understand- 
ing and  solidarity  between  the  continent  and 
the  island,  and  let  It  be  the  beginning  of  a 
crusade  to  improve  the  condition  of  ou  peo- 
ple through  Integral  educatit.n  and  the  prac- 
tice of  a  government  of  law  to  the  point  that 
will  permit  them  to  Join  the  fraternity  of 
American  union  with  honor  and  an  outlook 
of  mutual  usefulness.  Such  Is  my  fervent 
wish,  such  is  the  basic  thought  which  has 
Inspired  my  woids 


Longer  Voting  Houri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF    PENNSYIVANIA 

IN  THE  SENj\TE  of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  14  Hcqislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  Prosidcnt.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Die  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Longer 
Voting?  Hours"  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  today. 

There  bein.t;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th.e  Record. 
as  follows: 

LONGER  VOTtNC  HOURS 

Although  constitutionally  it  has  the  power 
to  do  so.  Congress  has  never  up  to  this  time 
undertaken  to  fix  the  time  of  vuting  in  elec- 
tions of  President,  Vice  President,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  has  by  law  fixed  the  day 
on  which  Presidential  electors  are  to  be 
cho.sen.  and  the  day  on  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  are  elected.  The  day 
Is  Identical — the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November.  Only  tlie  State  of  Miilne 
is  out  of  line,  and  even  it  varies,  unly  ui  the 
day  for  the  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
are  elected  in  September  It  chooses  Its 
Presidential  electors  'n  November  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  States. 

Senator  I  ucas,  of  JlUnols,  has  Introduced 
a  bill  which  provides  specifically  that  the 
polls  In  all  the  States  shall  be  open  from 
6  a.  m.  until  9  p  m  on  election  day.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  give  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  the  voters  to  go  to  the  polls.  In 
his  own  State  of  Illinois  the  polls  open  at 
6  a  m  but  close  at  5  p  m  Mr  LrcAS  points 
out  that  this  early  closing  hour  makes  It 
Impo.-isible  for  many  of  the  men  and  women 
working  long  hours  In  war  [ilants,  and  travel- 
ing long  di-stances  to  and  from  their  work, 
to  cast  their  ballots  It  becomes  necessary 
for  them  to  take  time  off  from  their  work 
If  they  are  to  vote.  This  means  lessening 
production.  It  also  may  mean  reduction  In 
the  earnings  of  the  voters. 

In  many  (f  the  States  the  closlnt;  hour 
for  voting  in  these  elections  runs  from  6  p.  m. 
to  7pm,  and  even  to  8  p  m  All  of  these 
hours  have  been  fixed  by  State  law.  and  they 
vary  with  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people  The  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  for 
uniformity  of  hours  of  voting  for  Federal 
officers  would  neces-sarlly  conflict  with  these 
State  laws.  However,  the  Constitution  has 
given  Cons^revs  authority  to  alter  by  law  the 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Individual  Slates. 


For  years  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  vote  In  National  and 
State  elections.  Only  by  the  fullest  exercise 
of  the  franchise  can  the  people  give  direction 
to  their  government  and  pro'ect  themselves 
In  their  rights.  In  the  last  pre.>-ldentlal 
election  approximately  50.000.000  ballots 
were  cast  But  In  1942  only  28  000.000  per- 
sons voted  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  State  officers.  Several  causes  have  been 
given  for  this  shrinkage  of  the  vote.  There 
is  always  greater  Interest  and  more  strenu- 
ous campaigning  In  a  presidential  election. 
But  the  principal  factors  contributing  to 
the  small  vote  In  1942  were  the  absence  of 
many  men  In  the  armed  forces  and  the  em- 
ployment of  many  more  men  and  women 
In  war  plants  for  long  hours.  Senator 
LncAs  bill  seeks  to  remedy  the  situation 
created  In  many  States  by  long  working 
hours,  which  prevent  the  workers  from  go- 
ing to  the  polls. 

The  Lucas  bill  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion. The  election  of  1944  promises  to  be  of 
very  great  importance,  at  a  critical  time  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic  Every  man  and 
woman  eligible  to  vote  should  cast  a  ballot — 
after  gaining  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of 
the  isiues  Involved  as  possible. 


Big  Business  Is  Running  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KANSAS 
IN    THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   ST.^TES 

Fnday.  May  14  ilcqialative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12),  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consen  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  able  editorial  writtt  i  by 
William  Allen  White,  of  Kansas,  for  his 
newspaper,  the  Emporia  Gazette,  and  re- 
printed by  Labor  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
well-known  champion  of  labor  organi- 
zations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

William  Allen  White,  noted  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kans  )  Gazette,  recently  came  to 
Washington  to  learn  first-hand  how  the  war 
Is  getting  on  After  sizing  up  the  situation 
he  wrote   his  Impressions  for   his   paper 

"One  cannot  move  about  Washington,"  he 
Bald,  "without  bumping  into  the  fact  that 
we  are  running  two  wars — a  foreign  war  and 
■  domestic  war. 

"The  domestic  war  front  Is  in  the  various 
war  boards  Every  great  commodity  Indus- 
try in  this  country  is  organized  nationally 
and  many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
•re  parts  of  great  national  organizations,  car- 
t.>ls,  agreements,  which  function  on  IxJth  sides 
of  the  battle  front." 

UNCHECKED    BT    COD    OR     MAN 

"Here  In  Washington  every  industry  is  In- 
terested In  saving  its  own  self.  It  wants 
to  come  out  of  the  war  with  a  whole  hide 
and  With  Its  organization  unimpaired,  legally 
or  Illegally 

"One  is  surprised  to  find  men  representing 
great  commodity  trusts  or  agreements  or 
syndicates  planted  In  the  various  war  boards. 

"It  is  silly  to  say  New  Dealers  run  this 
shew  It's  run  largely  by  absentee  owners  of 
amalgamated  Industrl.il  wealth,  men  who 
either  directly  or  through  their  employers 
control  small  miuority  blocks,  closely  organ- 


penetrate  Into  the  reality  of  the  facts  and 
what  It  really  means  to  our  present  and  even 


'  78th  Ck)ng,  Ist  sea*..  S.  952.  Inuoduced  by 
Mr   Ttdincs  on  April  3,  1943. 
LXZXIX— App. 183 


First  Lady  of  China  and  of  the  world,  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  in 
speaking  to  the  House  she  was  appealing  to 
the  American  people,  said: 


And  let  us  not  look  at  our  comoatant 
forces  only  but  at  our  civil  population  as 
well,  beginning  with  ourselves.    L«t  ns  aow 


•Life,  March  1.  1943;  editorial,  p.  20. 
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Ised.  that  manipulate  the  physical  plants  of 
these  trusts. 

"Por  the  most  part,  these  managerial  mag- 
nates are  decent,  patriotic  Americans.  They 
have  great  talents.  If  you  touch  them  In 
nine  relations  of  life  out  of  ten.  they  are 
kindly,  courteous,  ChrlFtlan  gentlemen 

"But  In  the  tenth  relation,  where  it  touches 
their  own  organization,  they  are  stark  mad. 
ruthless,  unchecked  by  God  or  man.  paranol- 
acs,  In  fact,  as  evil  In  their  design  as  Hitler." 

riGHT  rOB    STOCKHOLDEaa 

"They  are  determined  to  come  out  of  this 
war  victors  for  their  own  stockholders — which 
Is  not  surprising.  It  Is  understandable  also 
for  Hitler  to  detire  to  come  out  of  this  war, 
at  any  cost,  victor  for  the  German  people. 

"But  this  attitude  of  the  men  who  control 
the  great  commodity  industries,  and  who 
propose  to  run  ttrem  according  to  their  own 
Judgment  and  their  own  morals,  do  not  make 
a  pretty  picture  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

"These  International  combinations  of  In- 
dustrial capital  are  fierce  troglodyte  animals 
with  tremendous  power  and  no  scKlal  brains. 
They  hover  like  an  old  Silurian  reptile  about 
our  decent,  more  or  less  Christian  civiliza- 
tion—like  great  dragons  In  this  modeni^  day 
when  dragons  are  supposed  to  be  dead." 


The  Cause  for  Wkick  We  Figbt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  14  (leoislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from  an 
addres.«;  I  delivered  at  the  Jewish  Relief 
Rally,  in  the  Public  Hall.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
May  12.  1943,  attended  by  9.000  people. 
The  subject  of  the  address  was  The 
Cause  for  Which  We  Fight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  are  at  war.  This  Is  no  time  for  sham. 
This  is  no  time  for  delay.  It  is  time  to  face 
the  facts.     It  is  time  to  act. 

We  stand  face  to  face  with  the  wholesale 
and  retail,  heartless  and  unjust  persecutions, 
deportations,  and  apparent  efforts  to  exter- 
minate thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
of  our  own  generation.  We  are  bound  closely 
to  these  unfortunate  people  by  the  ever- 
lasting bonds  of  the  common  fatherhood  of 
God.  brotherhood  of  man.  and  our  common 
cause  fighting  the  battles  for  humanity. 

Many,  many  of  those  who  are  sulleriiig  are 
Jews,  persecuted  as  such,  and  we  are  met  to- 
night to  help  them.  Ju;t  as  we  meet  to  help 
our  other  groups  of  allies.  We  need  to  think 
at  the  same  time  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Russians,  the  English.  Poles.  Greeks.  Dutch, 
Norwegians.  Belgians,  Danes,  French.  Yugo- 
slavs. Czechoslovaks,  Filipinos.  Australians, 
and  many  others  whom  we  might  well  name 
and  whose  omission  from  this  list  Implies  no 
forgetfxUness  of  them  or  lack  of  Interest  In 
their  critical  condition.  And.  in  this  con- 
sideration of  the  critical  condltljn  of  our 
allies  on  the  firing  line  or  nearer  to  it  than  we. 
we  may  well  realize  that  we  on  the  American 
continent  are  free  at  the  moment  from  this 


j)ersecutlon  and  attack  only  because  of  the 
distances  and  the  strength  of  arms  that  have 
made  It  possible  to  keep  the  enemy  from  us 
and  to  carry  the  fight  to  them  In  other  lands. 
We  are  fighting  for  our  native  land  and  for 
the  Americas,  from  Greenland.  Canada,  and 
Alaska,  down  through  the  United  States. 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  iimerlca,  as  well 
as  we  are  fighting  for  those  whose  homes  are 
on  the  battlefields  or  In  territory  occupied 
by  the  enemy  today. 

The  people  of  the  United  Nations  can  draw 
no  lines  of  race,  or  color,  or  creed  in  this 
great  battle  for  life,  and  faith,  and  hope. 
We  are  met  tonight  among  other  things  so 
that  we  may  more  clearly  see  how  we  in  Cleve- 
land can  better  do  our  share  for  all  who  need 
cur  help. 

We  stand  in  this  trial  by  battle  face  to  face 
with  our  God  and  our  consciences.  It  Is  our 
clear  duty  to  preserve,  at  all  costs,  the  sacred 
life,  faith,  and  hope  that  has  been  entrusted 
to  our  generation  and  tlien  to  hand  It  on  to 
the  world  of  tomorrow  stronger  because  of  our 
service  today.  • 

The  question  Is  not  "Shall  we  do  some- 
thing?" The  question  is  "What  shall  we  do?" 
The  answer  is  "Fight,  fight,  fight — day  and 
night— fight,  fight,  fight."  We  should  not  be 
at  this  meeting  except  as  It  helps  us  to  fight 
the  better.  I  am  here  as  part  of  my  service 
In  our  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  help 
determine  with  you  how  each  of  us  may  fight 
the  better  and  where. 

What  are  the  first  rules  of  successful  war- 
fare? They  are  to  keep  cool,  think  straight, 
remember  that  it  is  the  final  victor  that  wins 
the  war.  hit  hard,  do  your  share,  and,  when- 
ever possible,  do  something  more  beyond  the 
line  of  duty,  don't  complain  except  to  Im- 
prove, never  forget  that  for  which  we  fight, 
and  never  6top  fighting  until  victory  is 
complete. 

The  special  power  of  the  forces  of  freedom 
Is  in  the  great  willingness  of  those  who  serve 
to  volunteer  their  all  and  serve  together 
knowing  that  In  their  union  is  their  strength, 
that  as  each  contributes  all  he  can  to  the 
other,  so  he  receives  In  return  all  that  the 
other  can  contribute  to  him.  This  calls  for 
unrestricted  individual  dedication  to  the 
cause.  The  best  way  to  teach  this  Is  to  set 
the  best  example.  Let  us  spend  but  little 
time  thinking  about  what  someone  else 
should  do  for  us,  but  let  us  make  sure  that 
we  are  doing  our  own  full  share  for  the  others. 
The  results  of  doing  so  will  repay  U6  many 
times. 

Before  speaking  of  the  organized  fronts 
upon  which  we  mtist  fight.  I  repeat  that  on 
every  front  the  question  starts  with  the  In- 
dividual. It  starts  with  each  of  us.  The 
strength  of  the  Allies,  the  salvation  of  our 
cause,  and  the  relief  of  those  In  need  and 
suffering  depends  upon  each  of  us  making 
sure  that  he  Is  doing  his  part  for  the  cause 
as  a  whole.  If  you  or  I  have  been  complain- 
ing more  than  we  have  been  contributing, 
our  first  step  must  be  to  change  oiu  attitude 
at  once  and  completely.  Complaints  will 
not  win  but  faith  and  common  effort  will  win. 
It  Is  action  we  need,  not  words.  The  road 
to  victory  Is  the  road  to  relief. 

To  describe  our  several  fronts,  they  are: 
First,  the  firing  line;  next,  the  production 
line:  third,  the  financial  or  Inflation  front, 
and  finally,  the  home  front. 

1.  The  .spirit  of  the  firing  line  Is  best  stated 
In  the  response  made  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  to  his  welcome  in  Australia.  He  said: 
"I  have  come  as  a  soldier  In  a  great  crusade 
of  personal  liberty  as  opposed  to  perpetual 
slavery.  •  •  •  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise. We  shall  win  or  we  sl«ll  die.  and 
to  this  end.  I  pledge  you  the  fuU  resources 
of  all  the  mighty  power  of  my  country  and 
all  the  blood  of  my  countrymen." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  men  and  women 
on  the  firing  line  will  meet  this  standard. 


It  Is  for  us  to  be  sure  that  we  maintain  an 
equal  standard. 

2.  The  production  line  Is  the  source  of  the 
equipment,  ammunition,  and  food  which  1« 
as  vital  a  part  of  the  armed  forces  as  is  man- 
power itself.  It  Is  for  us  to  be  stire  that 
before  we  handicap  the  manpower  in  the  fir- 
ing lines  In  order  to  increase  the  manpower 
on  the  production  lines  that  we  first  are 
serving  as  well  per  man  and  per  month  on  the 
production  lines  as  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  serving  per  man  per  month  on  the  firing 
lines.  We  must  contribute  to  the  flrlrig  lines 
and  the  essential  production  lines  every  man 
and  woman  who  can  l>e  spared  from  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  civilian  rolls  of 
governmental  employment. 

We  must  convert  as  many  nonessential 
activities  as  possible  to  those  which  are  essen- 
tial to  winning  the  war.  We  must  encom- 
age  production  on  our  farms  and  In  our  in- 
dustrial plants  to  the  point  that  makes  the 
greatest  possible  contribution  to  winning  the 

wur 

3 '  The  financial  or  Inflation  front  Includes 
us  all.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  our  enemies 
that  self-governing  people  cannot  so  discip- 
line themselves  as  to  win  the  battle  against 
the  forces  of  Inflation.  To  win  this  battle 
calls  for  deep  faith  In  the  character  of  the 
Individual  citizen  and  It  calls  for  a  full  re- 
sponse worthy  of  that  faith.  I  believe  thor- 
oughly that  with  an  understanding  of  the 
issues  and  a  clear  definition  of  policies,  we 
can  win  this  battle  agalnat  inflation  more 
effectively  than  can  any  totalitarian  state. 

This  calls  for  successful  action  on  many 
fronts.  It  calls  for  victory  on  each  of  them. 
A  loss  on  one  may  make  It  impoeslble  to 
hold  the  gains  on  others.  Outstanding 
among  these  fronts  are  those  of  taxation.  In- 
dustrial prices,  farm  prices,  wages,  purchase 
of  Government  bonds,  conservation  and  ra- 
tioning of  supplies,  restriction  of  extended 
credit  and  economy  in  governmental  expendi- 
tures. 

4.  Back  of  the  other  fronts  Is  the  all-im- 
portant home  front.  This  Is  just  another 
name  for  the  spirit  of  the  people  at  home. 
The  vigor  and  dedication  of  this  spirit  at 
home  Is  the  foundaUon  and  Inspiration  of 
the  spirit  on  each  of  the  other  lines  of 
battle.  In  addition  to  maintaining  that 
spirit,  one  of  the  greatest  personal  obliga- 
tions of  each  of  us  Is  to  commmunicate 
the  strength  and  encouragement  of  It  in- 
dividually by  mall  and  otherwise  to  everyone 
who  may  be  separated  from  home  and  es- 
pecially to  those  on  the  distant  firing  lines. 
Appreciation  la  their  greatest  reward. 

For  what  do  we  fight?  We  fight  for  free- 
dom and  opportunity.  We  fight  again  for 
the  very  principles  of  our  first  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  purposes  and  Ideals  are  the 
same;  only  the  outposts,  the  battlefields,  and 
the  weapons  are  different.  Those  who  made 
the  freedoms  of  America  possible  fought  un- 
der the  Inspiration  and  with  the  message  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  ringing  in 
their  ears.  They  had  come  to  America  seek- 
ing freedom.  They  succeeded  better  than 
they  knew  In  winning  that  freedom.  Not 
only  did  they  win  It  for  their  generation 
but  they  lit  the  light  of  liberty  In  the  hearts 
of  every  human  being.  They  lifted  the  hope 
and  faith  of  every  living  soul.  However  hum- 
ble however  persecuted,  this  new  pillar  of 
smoke  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  was  seen 
by  all.  The  great  crusade  of  liberty  as  op- 
posed to  perpetual  slavery  took  up  the  march 
to  the  long  promised  land  of  the  freedom 
of  the  soul. 

Our  responsibility  today  is  to  do  as  wcu. 
It  is  fitting  therefore  that  the  Liberty  Bell 
of  1776  In  the  very  words  inscribed  upon  It. 
again  "proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  imto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  TliIs 
time  It  is  not  only  the  embattled  farmers  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  who  are  united  In  the  cause 
but   the   freedom-loving   people   of   all    the 


new  nssoclatlon  that  could  be  devised  would 
be  like  the  one  we  now  have  with  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  they  do  not  utlde^^tund 
US.  other  times  they  seem  to  us  blunt  and 
ariTgant  as  thcui?h  they  were  desirous  of 
demonstrating  that  we  are  their  Inferiors. 
Tliat  Is  not  so.  They  are  tremendously  hu- 
man, generous.  Incapable  of  cruelty.  What  ^ 
happens  Is  that  on  certain  occasions   there 


to  7  p  m  .  and  even  ti)  8pm  All  of  these 
hours  have  been  fixed  by  State  law.  and  they 
vary  with  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people  The  enactment  of  a  Federal  l.^vw  for 
uniformity  of  hours  of  votlni?  for  Federal 
officers  would  neces.sarlly  conflict  with  these 
State  laws.  However,  the  Constitution  hns 
given  Congress  authority  to  alter  by  law  the 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Individual  Slates. 


or  illegally. 

"One  Is  surprised  to  find  men  reprefentlng 
great  commodity  trusts  or  agreements  or 
syndicates  pl:mted  In  the  vnrl ous  war  boards. 

"It  Is  silly  to  say  New  Dealers  run  this 
show.  Its  run  largely  by  absentee  owners  of 
am.algamated  Industrial  wealth,  men  who 
either  directly  or  through  their  employers 
control  small  minority  blcclts,  closely  organ- 
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world.  The  bell  of  liberty  ec^oes  now  around 
the  world.  It  is  heard  In  every  valley  and  on 
every  mountalnicp.  In  every  hut  and  In  every 
paliice.  The  hcariEtrlngs  o!  thj  world  take  up 
Its  note.  It  proclaims.  There  Is  no  one  tim 
hun.b'.e  to  be  free  "  Let  us.  therefore,  read 
again  the  Raiding  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Iiulecenctnce  as  a  proclamation  to 
our  fellow  men.  everywhere  This  Is  the  faith 
upon  which  our  Nation  Ls  founded,  this  Is 
that  for  which  wc  f.ght:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are 
created  equil.  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rlyhts;  that, 
anions  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  hnpplnfis  •  That  Is  the  statemetit  of 
our  faith.  Following  this,  there  comes  the 
first  commandment  of  democracy:  "That  to 
secure  these  rights,  povernments  are  Insti- 
tuted among  m?n  deriving  their  Just  pov/ers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  Flnnlly, 
the  declaration  concludes:  "for  the  support 
of  thLs  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  ot  Divine  Providence,  we  mu- 
tvially  pledge  tn  c:.ch  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor."  That  Is  our 
everlasting  dedication  to  our  catise. 

In  the  s;.!rit  of  this  great  call  to  the  cause 
of  Gcd  and  miin  nni  to  the  protection  of  our 
Stars  and  Stripes,  let  us  fit  ourselves  to  the 
pledire  of  the  men  on  the  firing  line,  let  us 
say:  We  have  cjme  as  soldiers  In  a  great 
crusade  of  personal  liberty  as  cppcscd  to  per- 
petual sli  very.  •  •  •  There  can  be  no 
compromise.  We  shall  v;ln  or  we  shall  d;e. 
and.  to  that  end.  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  the  full  resource.^  of  all  the  mighty 
power  of  our  country  and  all  the  blood,  devo- 
tion, strength,  and  faith  of  our  hearts  and 
souls  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave." 


Youth  Fights  for  Its  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARI^ 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I 
desire  to  include  an  essay  entitled 
"Youth  Fights  for  Its  Heritage." 

Thi.s  essay,  vvhxh  won  first  place  in  a 
city-wide  conte.^t  among  high-school  stu- 
dents in  Nashville.  Tcnn.,  was  written 
by  Miss  Nelson  Fhsh-rT.  a  senior  in  East 
Nashville  High  School. 

The  citizcnship-cs.-ry  contest  in  which 
It  was  entered  among  hundreds  of  others, 
was  sponsored  by  the  C.vitan  Club  of 
Nashville,  and  is  an  annual  activity  of 
Ihnt  club. 

The  essay  follows: 

I  am  an  American  yorth  Next  week  I  will 
become  13  years  old.  and  you  know  what  that 
mccns.  My  birthday  present  will  be  a  round 
of  examinations,  innoculatlons,  tests,  and 
questioning.  I  Vvill  berom?  a  fu!I-fl:d;e.1  .':ol- 
dlcr.  I  will  le-rn  how  to  creep  up  on  my 
enemy  and  strangle  him  before  he  can  give 
an  alarm.  I  will  spend  hours  on  kltchf'n 
police,  on  guard  duty,  on  17-m!'.e  hikes.  I 
will  give  up  for  a  time  all  hope  for  educa- 
tion, for  a  career,  or  for  normal  hrm?  life. 
I  am  like  any  IS-ycar-o'.d  boy  the  world  over. 
I  am  going  to  fi'iit  in  th?  war. 

Last  Sunday  my  mlnbter  preached  a  8?r- 
mju  on  the  failure  ol  the  people  at  heme  to 


bark  up  the  men  at  the  front.  He  s-^ld, 
"Where  would  we  be  If  the  boys  oversDas  sud- 
denly decided  that  America  Is  not  worth 
f'.ghting  for,'" 

Btiore  I  enter  the  Aimy  1  am  going  to  find 
out  what  America  is  worth  to  mo.  I  will  be 
sacntl?ing  my  job.  my  education,  my  friends, 
my  family,  and  pcihaps  my  life.  After  this 
month  I  may  nvver  hear  Mother  call  to  me 
on  Sunday  morning.  "Oct  up.  lazy,  we've  got 
waffles  for  breakfast."  After  this  month  I 
may  never  again  see  the  girl  with  whom  I 
wl5h  to  spend  my  future  life.  Thrre  will  be 
no  more  of  the  homely  hum-drum  scenes  or 
th..'  snatchfs  of  eternal  beauty  that  have  been 
my  life  until  this  moment  Has  America 
given  me  enough  to  make  up  for  my  personal 
loss?  Has  she  pa.s.«ed  to  me  a  horitage  that  Is 
worth  fltzhting  for? 

Su;)pose  I  take  a  clean  .sheet  of  paper,  draw 
a  ime  dc^n  Its  center,  nnd  call  on^  sid"  debit, 
the  other  credit. 

S:?curity  at  heme  is  America's  gift  to  me. 
This  is  the  first  Item  In  my  debit  column. 
My  mother  has  never  felt  the  nagging  bit- 
terness of  JJoverty  nor  the  gaunt  pinch  of 
hunger.  My  grandmother  has  never  bion 
forced  to  scrub  filth  from  the  floors  of  a  Gov- 
ernment building.  My  brothers  go  each 
morning  to  a  school  Instead  of  to  a  factory 
whore  they  would  be  forced  to  manufacture 
weapons  meant  for  the  destruction  of  their 
former  allies.  My  friends  have  never  been 
Imprisoned  because  of  their  critlclr.ms  of  Re- 
publican isolationism  or  the  D^-mocratic  th:rd 
term.  My  neighbors  havi'  nover  be-^n  crcwd.d 
into  a  huddle,  dcu<;ed  with  kerosene,  and 
cremated  alive.  I  know  that  if  I  leave  home 
my  family  w:ll  be  safe  from  any  act  of  my 
Government.  No  harm  can  come  t  my  peo- 
ple from  within  America,  but  Amerlca'.s  se- 
curity has  fired  many  t<  pid  Americans  to  a 
white-hot  patriotism.  America  has  given  i  e 
safety,  but  that  is  not  the  only  Item  in  my 
debit  column  for  which  I  fight. 

I  fight  for  the  opportunity  that  America 
has  .'eluded  In  my  heritage.  Here  an  atheist 
may  receive  an  education;  a  Ne^ro  may  ob- 
tain technical  training;  a  newsboy  may  se- 
cure government  office.  Race.  f-ex.  religious 
beliefs,  and  position  of  the  social  ladder  can- 
not hinder  me  or  block  my  chrab  to  success. 
In  America  success  Is  meted  out  only  for 
Industry  and  ability. 

From  America  I  have  Inherited  freedom — 
freedom,  of  m.lnd  and  freedom  cf  action.  If 
I  choose  to  worship  any  or  no  God  It  Is  my 
privilege.  If  I  crave  adventure.  I  may  travel 
wherever  I  wi-h  If  I  elect  to  .■-pend  my  days 
In  study  and  solitude,  no  rule  of  my  country 
may  force  me  to  do  phy.sical  labor.  Fieedim 
Is  the  most  valuable  Item  of  my  entire  debit 
column.  It  Is  the  sire  of  tolerance,  inde- 
pendence, and  democracy.  It  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  system  of  government. 
The  American  way  cf  living  depends  upon 
tolerance,    liulependence,    and    demccra'^'v. 

My  American  herlta-e  has  added  the 
valuable  Item  of  fearlcssneis  to  my  debit 
column.  Security,  opportunity,  and  freedom 
have  contributed  toward  fostering  this 
quility.  I  am  couraj^eous  without  belrg  foci- 
hardy.  I  am  hopeful  without  false  optimism. 
In  my  fearlessness  I  am  not  like  the  child 
who.  ignorant  of  a  cats  c'aws.  valiantly 
pulls  at  Its  tall.  I  enter  the  flpht  with  eyes 
cpen  to  the  difflcultles  that  I  face,  to  the 
p  ssibllity  of  defeat,  and  to  the  certainty  of 
confusing  pcst-war  problems.  I  am  aware 
of  Americas  faults  and  wea'/.neises.  Fear- 
lessness will  give  me  the  pcv.er  to  correct 
and  strengthen  tliem. 

Faith  Is  the  remaining  entry  in  my  debit 
column.  I  believe  that  these  words  which 
I  write  are  true  and  unsiutkable.  I  am  no 
cynic.  Although  tt:  wcrd  "Arr.crlca"  en- 
compr^fses  many  wrongs,  covers  many  vices. 
and  hides  a  multitude  of  weaknesses.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  still  stands  for  Justice,  hones'y. 
and  strength.  My  faith  v. Ill  see  me  th;ovgh 
the  dark  days  ahead. 


Tliat  Is  my  debit  column  It  Is.  In  rcnllty. 
Americas  heritage  which  the  bestows  upon 
Jier  young  people.  In  the  past  my  heritai^e 
was  founded  by  strurgle;  now  it  Is  maintained 
by  sacrifice.  It  will  be  preserved  for  future 
generatlcns  by  vigilance  The  hardship  of 
bleeding  feet  at  Valley  F^orf^e  gave  it  birth. 
The  courage  of  an  unknown  Ind.an  fighter  at 
New  Orleans  gave  It  f.tme  The  grlof  of 
Gettysburg  gave  It  stamina.  Tlie  sacrifice  of 
shrapnel-tora  bodies  m  the  shadows  of  Ar- 
gonne  Forest  gave  It  glory. 

My  debit  column  shows  the  value  received; 
my  credit  column,  the  value  given.  My  debit 
column  is  filled  with  priceless  entries^ 
America's  gifts  to  mc  My  credit  column  Is 
almost  bare  Eelng  young  In  years,  lejrn- 
In^.  and  experience.  I  have  been  able  to  n^.ake 
only  one  entry  In  paying  my  debt. 

That  entry  Is  the  commonplace  patriotism 
cf  an  average  young  boy.  "Always  I  havr  re- 
moved my  hat  when  the  flag  passed  In  a 
parade  I  have  read  and  have  listened  in- 
telligently to  news  articles  and  r.idio  mes- 
sages concerning  my  Government.  Some- 
times I  have  even  felt  my  voice  choke  when 
a  crowd  of  plain  pecple  in  a  darkened  theater 
sang.  " — what  so  proudly  we  hailed  In  the 
twlueht's  last  gleaming." 

I  realize  that  patriotic  intentions  and  sen- 
timents alone  are  not  enough  to  cancel  my 
debt.  Erich  past  generation  has  scratched  its 
name  from  the  debtor  list  by  Increasing  tl,e 
meaning  of  its  Inheritance  through  the  ad- 
dition cf  some  priceless  quality  My  debt  to 
America  must  be  paid  In  the  sam.e  wey  Te- 
nacious determination  of  youth  on  the  battle- 
field and  In  peace  conference  will  give  up  my 
American  herltege  the  quality  cf  permanence. 

Althouph  I  am  willing  to  give  my  life,  I 
realize  that  neither  a  maimed  body  n  T  death 
can  buy  permanence  for  America's  h?rita^e. 
I  cannot  buy  it  throuj;h  a  mere  wiUii.pness 
to  be  a  sniper's  target  or  a  fragment  of  fleih 
In  a  •■hrll  crater.  The  price  fe)r  preserving 
America's  heritage  requires  more  than  -sufTer- 
Ine  with  the  assurance  of  sympathy,  or  death 
with  the  certainty  of  plowing  tribute.  It  re- 
quires death  and  sufTerlnt^:,  plus  the  drudr^ery. 
self-sacrlflce.  and  disappointment  of  a  long 
strurele 

My  life  is  so  dedicated  to  the  country  that 
has  given  its  youth  such  a  heritage  of  security, 
opportunity,  freedom,  fearlessness,  and  faith. 
For  this  reason  I  am  gclng  to  war. 

Thank  you.  Gcd.  that  1  have  a  chance  to 
pay  my  debt.  Thank  you  for  mnkiir^  me 
firm  of  chin  clear  of  eye.  straight  of  body,  and 
strong  of  mind  Thank  you  for  giving  ire  a 
steadfast  purpose,  a  critical  awareness  of  my 
country's  wrongs,  and  a  willing  determina- 
tion to  pay  my  debt  with  ready  service. 
Thank  you.  God.  for  making  me  Aoicrlcan 
youth. 


Money — the  Most  Important  Issue  in  the 
World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 


or 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   ID.UlO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  16,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  there  is  pre- 
sented herewith  the  fii^-hteenth  install- 
ment of  Senator  Cockrells  speech  on 
money. 

In  this  part  of  Senator  Cockrell  s 
speech  wc  learn  that  the  d?monitiza- 
tion  of  silver  was  followed  by  a  scries 
of  nnancial  depressions  and  that  during 


ailVi       *Al-»iiJ       \J%.H\.l..l       V«A*V»«*       TT 

and  whose  omission  from  this  list  implies  no 
forgetfxilness  of  them  or  lack  of  Interest  In 
their  critical  condition.  And.  in  this  con- 
sideration of  the  critical  condltljn  of  our 
allies  on  the  firing  line  or  nearer  to  it  than  we. 
we  may  well  realize  that  we  on  the  American 
continent  are  free  at  the  moment  from  this 


slavery.  •  •  •  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise. We  shall  win  or  we  sl«ll  die.  and 
to  this  end,  I  pledge  you  the  fuU  resources 
of  all  the  mighty  power  of  my  country  and 
all  the  blood  of  my  countrymen." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  men  and  women 
on  the  firing  line  will  meet  this  etandard. 


It  Is  fitting  therefore  that  ine  L,iDeriy  dcu 
of  1776,  in  the  very  words  inscribed  upon  It, 
a«aln  "proclaim  liberty  throtighout  all  the 
land  tinto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.'"  Tills 
time  it  is  not  only  the  embattled  farmers  cf 
the  Atlantic  coast  who  are  tmlted  In  the  cause 
but   the   freedom-loving   people   of   all   th* 
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the  ensuing  period  there  was  a  continued 
downward  trend  of  the  commodity  price 
level  throughout  the  country. 

Tlie  eighteenth  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell 's  speech  on  money  follows: 

I  also  refer  to  a  quotation  from  Mr,  Oo- 
schen,  found  at  pages  51  and  52  of  the  con- 
fei-ence    of   1878.     He   said: 

"England  had  plainly  stated  her  intention 
of  maintaining  her  gold  standard;  Norway  had 
said  so,  too  Germany  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion; while  the  Latin  Union  was  not  disposed 
at  present  to  restmae  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, or  depart  from  the  ratio  of  1  to  15' j. 
by  which  they  are  new  twund.  Very  little, 
therefore.  Cfjuld  result  from  the  conference, 
because  most  of  the  states  had  decided  be- 
forehand en  u  particular  policy  Austria, 
Italy,  nnd  Russia  might  vote  for  the  proposi- 
tion as  a  th«><^retlCRl  question,  but  having  a 
forced  currency  th^y  could  not  give  practical 
support. 

W  theoretical  discussion  of  he  double 
standard,  or  of  the  advantages  cf  the  single 
ftandard.  would  accordingly,  in  his  Judgment, 
be  a  W3«te  of  time  Of  what  avail  would  It 
be  to  discuss  theories  out  of  which  it  was 
linown  beforehand  no  practical  result  could 
arise,  and  thu^s  to  lay  down  principles  which 
one  was  not  about  to  follow  If  the  question 
cf  the  double  s'andard.  however,  were  set 
aside,  another  question  might  fairly  be  put 
to  the  conference,  and  one  of  a  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  character  Assuming  that 
the  universal  double  standard  preferred  by 
the  United  States  be  not  adopted,  what  will 
be  the  future  of  silver?  And  toward  what 
end  ought  all  states  to  work,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable? The  aim.  he  thought,  should  be  to 
maintain  silver  as  the  ally  of  gold  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  this  cculd  be  done.  A 
campaign  against  silver  would  be  extremely 
dar.gerous.  even  for  countries  wl*h  a  gold 
standard. 

.  •  •  • 

•The   Indian    Government   had   suffered   a 
great  loss;  the  merchants  had  suffered  from 
'   fuciuations   In   value,  and  public   function- 
aries had  suffered  from  the  depreciation,  but 
England  had  given  proof  of  her  faith  in  re- 
gard to  silver  by  waiting  to  aee  whether  it 
would  not  recover  lu  former  value.     Had  the 
example  of  other  countries  been  followed  in 
India,  and  precautions  taken  by  Umiting  the 
mintage    or   introducing   gold,   silver   might 
have  fallen  an  additional  10  or   15  percent. 
The   laissez  faire   policy    in   India   had  done 
more  Uian  anything  else  to  keep  up  the  value 
of  allver.     If.  however,  other  states  were   to 
carry  on   a   projiaganda   in   favor   of   a  gold 
standard  and  of  the  deraonetl/Ation  of  silver, 
the  Indian  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
reconsider  Its  pcsltion.  and  might  be  forced 
by  events  to  take  measures  similar  to  those 
taken  elsewhere.     In  that  case  the  scramble 
to  get  rid  of  silver  might  provoke  one  of  the 
gravest  crises  ever  undergone  by   commerce. 
One  or  two  states  might   demonetize  silver 
without  serious  results,  but  if  all  demone- 
ti.'^d.  there  w<iu'd  be  no  buyers,  and  silver 
would  fall  in  alarming  proportions      Thus  all 
or  nearly  all  states  were  interested  in  silver. 
He    wcu'.d    not    enter    on    the    situation    of 
France,  but  take  the  case  of  Belgium      Bel- 
gium had  coined  a  large  quantity  of  5-franc 
pieces,  and  if  the  Latin   Union   came  to  an 
end,  these  coins  would  necessarily  flow  back 
to  Belgium,  which  country  wcu'.d  then   not 
escape  the  general  embarrassment. 

"If  all  States  should  resolve  en  the  adop- 
tion of  a  gold  standard,  the  quef'tlon  arose, 
woiild  there  be  sufficient  gold  for  the  purpose 
without  a  tremendous  crisis?  There  would 
be  a  fear,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  depreciation 
of  Bll\er.  and  one.  on  the  other,  of  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  gold  and  a  corresponding  fall 
m  the  prices  of  all  commodities. 

"Again,  there  was  a  further  Important 
qucztlon.  Italy.  Russia,  and  Austria,  when- 
ever  they   resumed    specie   payments,   would 


r«q\Ure  metal,  and  If  all  other  States  went 
in  the  direction  of  a  gold  standard,  these 
countries,  too,  would  be  forced  to  take  gold. 
Resumption  on  their  part  woiUd  be  facili- 
tated by  the  maintenance  of  sliver  as  a  part 
of  the  legal  tender  of  the  world.  The  Amer- 
ican propx>sal  for  a  universal  double  standard 
seemed  Impossible  of  realization,  a  veritable 
Utopia,  but  the  theory  of  a  imiversal  gold 
standard  was  equally  Utopian,  and.  indeed, 
Involved  a  false  Utopia.  It  was  better  for  the 
world  at  large  that  the  two  metals  should 
continue  in  circulation  than  that  one  should 
be  universally  substituted  for  the  other. 

"The  conference  could  not  adopt  the 
American  proposition,  but  an  attempt  might 
be  made,  perhaps,  elsewhere,  to  overcome  the 
temporary  and  abnormal  difficulties  created 
by  the  German  stock  of  £15.000,000  of  silver. 
At  present  there  was  a  vicious  circle;  States 
were  afraid  of  employing  silver  on  account 
of  the  depreciation,  and  the  depreciation  con- 
tinued because  States  refusal  to  employ  It, 
As  long  as  this  sum  of  £15.000  000  of  silver  was 
in  the  market,  an  expectant  attitude  must 
be  maintained  " 

Mr.  Mees,  another  delegate  to  that  con- 
ference, said: 

"Mr  Mees  stated  that  he  hnd  no  instruc- 
tions which  would  permit  him  to  vote  for 
the  propositions  cf  the  United  States.  It  Is 
the  opinion,  he  said,  of  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  that  so  long  as  England  and 
Germany  shall  retain  the  system  of  the  single 
gold  ttandard.  it  will  remain  impossible  for 
Holland  .to  adopt  another  system.  Not  only 
she  cannot  bind  herself  internationally  Ln 
this  matter,  but  she  could  not  even  adopt 
separately  any  other  than  her  present  sys- 
tem. Such  was  the  sole  declaration  wh.ch 
the  delegate  of  the  Netherlands  was  author- 
ized to  make  In  the  name  of  his  Government. 
«  •  •  «  • 

"Mr.  Mees  added  that  11  the  universal 
do'.ible  standaro  was  a  Utopia,  the  single 
gold  standard  was  also  a  Utopia,  and  one 
that  would  be  very  dangerous,  if  by  some 
Impossible  combination  of  circumstances  it 
should  come  to  be  realized.  The  general 
demonetization  of  sliver  undertakea  every- 
where at  once  would  have  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  It  would  bring  In  Its  train 
an  enormous  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
that  metal,  and  would  occasion  crises  alarm- 
ing m  their  economic  effects.  What  would 
be  better  for  everybody  would  be  that  the 
two  metals  should  continue  to  serve  simul- 
taneously and,  as  Mr.  Goschen  had  said,  lend 
each  other  a  mutual  support." 

"Have  these  prophecies  been  fulfilled?    Mr. 

President,  no  such  prophets  have  ever  made 

predictions  in  behalf  of  the  gold  standard  and 

had   them  fulfilled.     Here   we   have   pointed 

out  for  successive  years  exactly  what  would 

result    from    the    demonetization    of    silver 

Here  we  have  prophecies  as  to  what  it  wovild 

be      What   was   the   general   result,   all   over 

the  world,  of  this  demonetization  of  silver? 

The  general  result,  Mr.  President,  was  a  fall 

In  the  market  value  of  all  the  great  staple 

products  of  the  world.     I  quote  frcna  Dr.  A. 

Soetbeer,  who  made  a  thorough  examination 

and  a  statement.     He  says: 

I         Taking  the  whole  100  articles  together,  we 

I    find  that  the  general  level  of  prices  was  higher 

j    in  1886  than  In  1847-50  by  4.96  percent.     The 

case  is  very  different  If  we  eomF>are  the  aver- 

j    age  prices  of  1886  with  those  of  the  period 

1    of  1871-»75.     This  becomes  plain  if  we  com- 

]    pare  the  prices  of  dilTerent  groups  In  1871-75 

;    and  in  1886.    Taking  100  as  the  prices  in  1871- 

i    75,  we  find  that  a  fall  in  piices  had  taken 

I    place,  as  follows: 

Percent 

"Group       I.  Agricultural  products 31 

"Group      11    Animal  products 23 

"Group    III.  Southern  products 7 

"Group     IV.  Tropical   products 12 

'Group  V.  Minerals  and  metals — .—  40 

"Group     VI.  Textile  material 24 

"Group    vn.  Miscellaneous 82 


"For  all  the  100  articles  the  comperatlve 
prices  show  a  fall  In  1886  compared  to  1871- 
75  of  22  percent." 

Mr.  President.  I  will  read  a  short  extract 
from  this  same  work.  Gold  Standard,  from 
page  31 : 

"If  we  observe  the  conunencement  of  the 
great  crisis  In  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the 
world  coincides  precisely  with  the  demoneti- 
zation of  sUver  In  North  America  and  Ger- 
many, we  si- all  easily  perceive  the  connection 
of  causes  between  that  fact  and  these  phe- 
nomena, and  see  that  the  mischievous  results 
of  the  demonetization  of  sliver  must,  from 
year  to  year,  become  more  apparent." 

But  what  was  the  result  In  England?    Eng- 
land demonetized  silver  In  1816.  and  at  that 
time  England  had  depreciated  paper  money. 
"The  immense  resources — " 
I  am  reading  from  Gold  Standard  again, 
I    pages  16  and  17 — 

1  "The  immense  resources  cf  ihe  British  Em- 
j  pire;  its  supremacy  In  the  commerce  of  the 
'  yvorld;  the  rapid  development  of  thase  aston- 
j  Ishlng  industries,  resting  upon  its  natural 
I  treasures  of  iron  and  roal.  which  the  inven- 
!  tions  of  Watt  and  Arkwrlght  had  called  into 
1  life;  the  ceaseless  Influx  of  the  wealth  of 
I  India  Into  the  British  Islands — all  this  could 
not  prevent  the  fearful  crises  which  the  sev- 
eral rapidly  changing  phases  of  the  British 
I  finance  and  banking  policy  necessarily 
i    brought  on. 

i        "First,  following  out  the  doctrines  of  the 
j    prevailing    financial    school,    there    was    a 
strong   contraction  of   the    note   circulation 
I    In  order  to  force   the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  in  consequence  of  which  a  busl- 
!    ness  and  financial  crisis  occurred  whose  se- 
verity has  not  been  exceeded  by  any  in  our 
i    times.     Then  inflation,  great  increase  in  the 
•    issue  of  notes,  and,  In  consequence  of  this 
apparent  prosperity,  apparent  rapid  growth 
of  the  national  Interests;  tben  a  second  con- 
traction of  the  currency  and  consequent  re- 
turn of  the  crisis;  and  so  on  until  ultimately 
the  present   bank  act  came    nto  existence, 
the  note  circulation  acquired  a  certain  sta- 
bility,  and    the   Inexhatistlble   resources   of 
British  prosperity  were  able,  undisturbed  by 
human  folly,  to  enrich  the  country." 

What  was  the  condition  In  Germany.  Kir. 
President?  The  same  result  occurred  after 
the  demonetization  of  silver  In  Germany. 
The  same  author,  a  German  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Ger- 
many, says: 

"The  fact  that  a  niunber  of  smaller  states 
would  be  forced  to  follow  the  example  of 
Germany;  that  the  embarrassments  of  coun- 
tries having  depreciated  standards,  as  Austria 
and  Ru5s;a,  would  be  increased  by  our  pro- 
ceeding; that  France  would  be  compelled  to 
stop  its  coinage  of  silver — all  this  was  then 
considered  as  unimportant  and  even  as  de- 
sirable. E^•en  the  question  whether  a  gen- 
eral depreciation  of  sliver  would  follow  ap- 
peared important  only  Insofar  as  lower  sales 
of  silver  would  cause  greater  losses  to  Ger- 
many." 


"The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  the 
German  Empire  was  the  signal  for  the  Im- 
mense commercial  collapse  the  deplorable  ef- 
fects of  which  have  not  yet  been  effaced.  The 
like  action  by  the  North  American  Union  by 
later  legislation  would  have  remained  iso- 
lated, and  could  hardly  have  produced  sim- 
ilar resiilts.  There  was  In  that  country  no 
large  stock  of  silver  which,  like  that  of  Gter- 
many,  had  to  be  placed  on  the  market;  there 
the  greenbacks — the  national  paper  money — 
still  formed  the  basis  of  circulation.  U  under 
these  clrcumsUnces  the  United  States  alone 
had  adopted  the  gold  standard,  and  Germany 
retained  the  silver  standard  with  subsidiary 
gold  coinage,  the  United  States  would  prob- 
ably have  experienced  dUficulties  and  em- 
barrassments, but  the  acute  and  gen«r«l  de- 
preciation of  sliver  w'lilch  resulted  from  the 
change  In  the  German  standard  would  never 
have  occurred. 
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"The  Introduction  of  the  pold  standard  hi 
Germany  caused  no  decrease  In  the  circula- 
tion of  metallic  money,  as  not  only  the  with- 
<lrawn  German  stiver  and  gold  coins,  but  also 
the  not  Inconsiderable  amount  of  foreign 
gold  circulating  In  Gprmmiy  (Napoleons,  10 
KUldens,  5  francs.  Austrian  thalers.  and 
guldens),  were  amply  replaced:  Indeed,  the 
minute  calculations  by  Soetbeer  suggests 
that.  Including  the  changes  in  note  circula- 
tion caused  by  the  German  bank  law,  the 
amount  of  circulatmg  medium  has  been  In- 
creased. This,  according  to  the  schola.stlc 
theory,  should  have  resulted  In  advanced 
puces  of  all  commodities  and  In  an  export  of 
money.  But  the  higher  gold  prices,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Introduction  of  free-trade 
practices  in  our  commercial  policy,  produced 
the  opposite  result,  namely,  a  perceptible  In- 
creased purchasing  power  of  money,  and  a 
decrease  In  the  price  of  nil  commodities. 
The  vald  chase  after  gold.  In  which  all  coun- 
tres  Immediately  joined,  enhanced  the  price 
of  gold,  and  thus  caused  an  unprecedented 
deprerlation  of  the  value  of  land  and  com- 
modities. The  imperial  board  was  obliged  to 
pxerci.ee  all  circumspection  and  caution  to 
secure  to  the  country  its  share  of  gold  by  a 
timely  lncrea.se  in  the  rate  of  discount,  not  to 
the  advantage  of  production  " 

Now,  Mr  President,  what  was  the  result  In 
the  United  St.itcs  of  the  demonetization  of 
silver?  Ii  was  the  coinage  act  of  February 
12,  1873,  and  In  the  following  Septcm.ber 
such  a  panic  as  this  country  nevor  before  ex- 
perienced shook  it  from  center  to  cir.iimfer- 
ence.  a  financial  depre.«sion  which  brought 
hundreds  and  thcuFand.s  of  citizens  of  the 
country  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin  So  that 
In  every  country  where  It  has  been  adopted 
the  result  has  been  a  crisis,  a  commercial 
depression,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin. 

Sir  W.  Houldsworth,  a  delegate  of  Great 
Britain,  said,  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  In 
1892: 

"In  the  first  plr.ce.  I  am.  from  my  posit'.on 
and  antecedents,  more  peculiarly  identified 
With  lndu.slrial  and  commercial  life  than  any 
cf  my  honorable  colleagues,  and  I  need 
scarcely  stay  to  remark  that  It  Is  Indirstry  and 
commerce  In  their  widest  aspects  which  arc 
most  vitally  interested  in  and  will  be  most 
profoundly  affected  by  the  decisions  at  which 
this  conference  arrives.  In  the  second  place, 
I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  responsibility 
of  stttlrit  upon  both  of  those  Important  ccm- 
nilssiona  In  England,  which  were  appointed 
specially  to  examine  into  que»tlons  Inti- 
mately connected  with  that  which  we  are 
called  upf^n  to  dlscu.'^s  here.  I  refer  to  thj 
royal  commission  on  the  depression  of  trade, 
which  sat  in  1885.  and  the  grid  and  silver 
commission,  which  rat  In  1837  88. 

"Now.  with  rcftiiid  to  the  first  ni  these  cc-m- 
mlsslona,  without  going  fnto  details,  I  feel 
bound  If)  bring  before  tliL-*  conference  certain 
conclusions  which  appear  in  the  icports.  The 
crlgln  of  the  comm'ii.'lon  w.i.^  the  widespread 
feeling  In  Great  Brltahi,  even  •«)  far  back  a« 
l.')  years  ago,  thai  a  deep  and  abncrmnl  de- 
pression cf  trade  had  net  in,  which,  unlllce 
previous  depregslons,  showed  no  bikm.'*  o;  re- 
covery. All  available  statistics  wore  brought 
before  us.  and  a  large  body  of  evklenrc  was 
taken.  Conflicting  opinions  wore  expressed 
bith  0^  to  the  extent  and  an  to  tho  cuu«rs  of 
the  deprcs^U  ti;  but  at  last  these  five  definite 
conclusions  were  arrived  at- 

"1.  That  the  depression  dated  from  the  year 
iE73  or  thereabouts. 

•  2.  That  It  extended  to  nearly  every  branch 
of  Industry.  Including  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  mining,  and  that  It  was  not  con- 
fined to  England,  but  had  b"en  experienced 
to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  In  all  the  Industrial 
countries  of  the  world. 

"3.  That  It  appeared  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  serious  fall  in  general  prK-e^,  which 
even  then  wns  most  observable,  though  it  has 
Since  been  more  strongly  marked,  rcsultft^.g 
In  the  diminution — in  some  cases  even    the 


total  lo.ss — of  profit,  and  consequent  Irregu- 
larity cf  employment  to  the  wage-earners. 

"4.  That  the  duration  of  the  depression  has 
been  most  unusual  and  abnormal. 

"5.  Tliat  no  adccjuate  cause  for  this  state  of 
things  was  discoverable,  unless  It  could  be 
found  In  some  general  dislocation  of  values 
cau.sed  by  currenc-y  changes,  and  which  would 
be  capable  of  affecting  an  area  equal  to  that 
which  the  depression  of  trade  covered. 

'It  was  In  consequence  of  this  report,  and 
at  the  express  rccommendution  cf  the 
depression  of  trade  commissioners  themselves, 
that  the  gold  and  silver  rcyal  commission  was 
appointed  to  examine  Into  the  "recent 
changes  In  the  relative  values  of  the  precious 
metals."  1  will  not  dwell  on  the  report  of  that 
second  commission,  as  I  feel  sure  Its  main 
conclusions  are  v,'lthln  the  knowledge  of  most 
if  not  all  the  dclet^ates  at  this  conference.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  It  confirmed  the 
findings  of  the  previous  commls.«lon  as  to  the 
date  of  the  disturbance,  as  to  the  fall  in 
prices,  as  to  the  pflect  of  such  fall  upon  all 
Industries;  and.  in  addition,  it  revealed  the 
serious  con.sequcnces  which  had  resulted  from 
the  destruction  of  that  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween silver  and  gold  at  about  IS',  to  1  which 
had  practically  existed  uninterruptedly  for 
70  yer.rs  before  1873.  the  disruption  of  which 
had  dislocated,  emharratscd,  ai',d  to  some  ex- 
tent destroyed  the  trade  between  -silver-using 
and  gold-using  countries,  and  turned  legiti- 
mate commerce  into  little  better  than 
gambling  "* 

In  further  substantiation  of  what  I  have 
said  I  quote  from  the  speech  of  Sir  Guilford 
L.  Molfsworth.  deletjate  of  Brltl.sh  India,  at 
the  Brussels  Monetary  Conference: 

'"Now,  this  state  of  things  was  clearly  pre- 
dicted by  Ernest  Seyd  in  1871.  when  the 
severance  of  the  link  between  gold  and  silver 
was  first  contemplated  His  prediction  has 
been  st  remarkably  fulfilled  that  I  must 
quote  his  words: 

'"  "It  Is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Ro!d  valuation  by  other  states 
besides  England  v.ill  be  beneficial.  It  will 
only  lead  to  the  destruction  cf  the  mone- 
tarv  eqinllbrlum  hitherto  existing  and  cause 
a  fall  In  the  value  of  sliver,  from  which  Eng- 
land's trade  and  the  Indian  silver  valuation 
will  suffer  more  than  all  other  Interests, 
grievous  as  the  general  decline  of  prorperlty 
all  over  the  world  will  be. 

■"  "The  strong  doctrinarlanlsm  existing  In 
England  as  regards  the  gold  valuation  is  so 
blind  that  when  the  time  of  depresclon  seta 
In  there  will  be  this  special  feature:  the  eco- 
nomlciil  authorities  of  the  country  will  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  cause  here  foreshadowed, 
every  possible  attempt  will  b?  made  to  prove 
that  the  decline  of  commerce  l^  due  to  all 
sorts  of  causes  and  Irreconcilable  matters: 
the  workman  and  his  gtrlkes  will  be  the  first 
convenient  target;  then  speculation  and  over- 
trading will  have  their  turn  •  •  • 
Many  other  aJlejjations  will  be  made  totally 
Irrelevant  to  the  real  Issue,  but  satisfactory 
to  the  moralizing  tendency  of  financial 
writers.  The  great  danger  of  the  time  will  be 
that  among  all  this  confusion  niul  utrifc  En«- 
land"s  supremacv  In  wnnmerce  and  manu- 
factures may  go  backward  to  an  extent  uhlch 
cannot  be  redressed  v.iicn  the  real  ciu.tc  be- 
comes recognized  and  the  natural  remedy  is 
applied.' 

'"Ill  ftilflllmcnt  of  this  prediction,  we  find 
that  tlu'  dilTlcultles  under  v,hlch  we  labor 
h.ive  been  attributed  to  all  sorts  tff  Irrecon- 
cilable causes.  It  has  been  necc«cary  to  In- 
vent a  theory  that  progress  In  manufactures, 
In  improved  transport,  invcntlor.s.  and  bank- 
ins;  have  caused  a  species  of  econ(;mic  revo- 
lution, which  has  created  a  new  state  in  the 
conditions  of  trade  and  commerce  differing 
from  that  which  previously  existed  But 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  the  alleged  causes 
have  been  In  active  operation  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  century  (and  when 
compared   with   the  previous  progress,  they 


were  far  more  pronounced  during  the  middle 
cf  the  century  than  at  present.) 

"It  Is  cbvlous,  therefore,  that  such  a  revo- 
lution, if  It  existed,  should  have  arisen  at  aa 
earlier  period,  and  that  it  should  have  devel- 
oped gradually,  Instead  of  setting  in  suddenly 
at  the  exact  moment  when  the  link  was 
broken  between  gold  and  silver.  Moreover, 
this  theory  Involves  another  Irreconcilable 
position.  It  Is  absurd  to  suppo.se  that  a  revo- 
lution of  this  character  could  have  afl^'cted 
gold  prices  so  seriously,  and  yet  should  have 
left  silver  prices  unaffected.  Sliver  Is  the 
standard  of  value  of  more  than  half  the 
world,  yet  silver  prices  have  remained  stable, 
whilst  gold  prices  have  fallen  from  40  to  50 
percent.  Whilst  shutting  their  eyes  to  these 
facts,  the  advocates  of  such  a  theory  are  al.so 
blind  to  the  followlnt?  facts: 

'"1.  That  the  depression  which  has  occurred 
ns  a  necessary  consequence  to  the  suspension 
of  free  coinage  of  silver  In  France  was  prr- 
dicted.  and  the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled 
to  the  letter. 

"2.  That  since  1871  the  population  de- 
manding gold  has  quadrupled,  ar.d  the  foi- 
eign  trade  demandmg  gold  has  trebled. 

■"3.  That  the  demonetization  of  silver  for 
international  monetary  purposes  in  Eun  pe 
has  caused  gold  to  perform,  single-handed, 
the  work  previously  done  by  gold  and  silver 
combined 

"'4.  That  the  annual  supply  of  gold  scarcely 
exceeds  the  amount  required  for  Industrial 
purposes. 

It  follows,  as  necessary  consequences  of 
these  facts,  that  with  the  Increased  demand 
for  gold  Its  value  must  rise.  or.  In  other  v.ords, 
gold  prices  must  fall. 

"The  Judicial  blindness  must  be  great 
which.  Ignoring  this  strong  evidence  of  facts, 
seeks  an  explanation  in  Irreconcilable  theories. 

"A  very  distinguished  member  of  this  con- 
ference has  likened  silver  to  a  sick  man  whose 
state  has  been  but  Aggravated  by  medicines 
which  have  been  administered  to  cure  him; 
but  I  think  that  this  Is  not  suq^rlslng.  lna.s- 
much  as  the  physicians  have  not  merely  mis- 
taken the  character  of  the  Illness  but  they, 
have  mistaken  the  invalid.  It  Is  gold  who  Is 
the  sick  man,  not  silver.  They  have  mistaken 
the  bloated  condition  of  gold  for  a  symptom 
of  health,  whereas  It  Is  the  symptom  of  a 
dangerous  disease  whl'  h  now  threatens  to  de- 
vel'p  Into  a  fearful  criuls,  which,  as  Mr. 
Ro'h.«chlld  say.i,  "would  be  frightful  to  con- 
template " 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  In  the 
efflcacy  of  simple  purchases  cf  silver  to  relieve 
the  situation  I  have,  'or  years  pn^t.  publicly 
e.-cpreased  the  cplnlon  that  the  purchase^  of 
silver  under  the  Blard  A^t  and  similar  bill.* 
were  opp<)s.ed  to  the  fir«t  principles  of  mone- 
tary science,  and  must,  unless  the  tnie  rem- 
edy be  eventually  applied,  end  In  disaster, 
from  v.hlch,  if  the  United  fitutes  has  up  to 
the  present  escaped,  it  Is  because  of  the 
Rrcr.t  expan.*lon  of  their  poptilaflon  and  In- 
dustry " 

I  could  go  on  Indefinitely  quoting  authori- 
ties and  facts,  conclusively  establishing  what 
I  have  asserted. 
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EJrrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTH  CAr.OLlNA 

IN  TliE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.   Mr.  Prr.sident.  I  have 
before  me  a  lelier  Ircm  Mr.  James  L. 
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them  to  evade  ttie  main  purposes  of  the  antl- 
landowning  laws.  Under  the  seventeenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


willing  to  receive  would  b:lr.g  disaster  and 
ruin  to  our  working  people.  S.ich  compe- 
tition could  not  be  endured.      It  would  bs 


that  country,  or  to  end.^.nger  the  pod  order 
o'  the  sfi'.d  country  or  a:iy  locality  or  terri- 
tory thereof,  then.  In  that  event,  the  Imml- 
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Wllmeth.  national  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional   Council    of    the    Junior    Order, 
United  American  Mechanics,  which  reads 
as  follows: 
NAnoNAL  Council,  Juniob  Oeder 

United  Ambucan  MrcHAmcs, 

Phiiadelphia.  May  11,  1943. 
Hon.  Robert  R.  RrrNOLoe, 
United  States  Senator. 

Washxngton.  D.  C. 
Dkab  SENATca  Rbtnolds:  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  clerk  of  the  House  Immigration 
Committee  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  H.  R. 
3428  and  H  R  2129  on  May  19  and  20.  These 
two  bills  call  for  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese 
exclusion  laws  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  with  China  on  which  our  exclusion 
laws  are  based 

It  will  be  apprrciated  if  the  brief,  cr  Etate- 
ment.  that  I  sent  you  on  th:s  subject,  could 
appear  In  tlie  Congressional  Record  prior 
to  the  healings  on  the  19th  and  20th 

Appreclatin:;  your  many  courtesies  and  with 
asfvirances  ol  my  kind  fraternal  regards,  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

James  L   Wii.meth, 

National   Secretary. 

I  ask  that  there  bo  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  brief  pertaining  to  the  Chinese 
excltision  law."?  referred  to  in  the  letter 
just  read. 

There  brin?  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    TELLOW    PERIL— CHINESE    EXCLUSION    LAWS 

(Statement  by  James  L.  Wilmeth.  national 
secretary.  Junior  Order  United  American 
Mcchanlct » 

Asiatic  Iminigraiiou  brought   a  new    prob- 
lem  from   Immigration   conditions  of  earlier 
generations.     Immigration     had     been     very 
largely  confined  to  the  Kastern  Sutes  and  to 
those  States  where   the  Government   ofTercd 
public  lands  to  settlers.     The  first  immigra- 
tion which  came  to  the  western  part  of  the 
United     State?     was    largely     Chinese.     The    , 
Japanese  began  to  appear  in  that  section  of    \ 
the  country  following  the  close  of  the  Civil    j 
War.     The  first  reaction  of  the  western  peo- 
ple  to   immigrants   of   the   yellow   race   was 
(avonible.     The  Japanese  who  came  first  were 
•tudenu  and  scholars  who  were    anxious  Ui 
learn  about  we«tern  civilization.     There  was, 
naturally,  a  welcome  hand  extended  to  the 
Japanese,  because  of  the  opening  up  cf  the 
hermit  empire  in  18M  under  American  Influ- 
enc*.    In  the  course  of  time  immigrant*  from 
the  yellow  race  increased  tremendotisly,  and 
they  were  mostly  of  the  coolie  claas.  claaslfted 
a«  ChtneM  laborer*. 

Tbc  ea*t«rD  p«rt  of  tbe  United  Sutca  was 
able  to  absorb  and  amalgamate  large  numbers 
of  Buropean  ImmlgranU  because  they  cam* 
from  the  same  kind  of  parents  or  ancestors 
as  we  did  These  Kurop«an  people*  readily 
amalgamated,  and.  In  the  great  melting  pot, 
they  •ocn  became  an  important  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  American  people.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  Aslatlo*.  or  yellow  race,  were 
•o  different  in  racial  qualttlet.  hablu,  and 
customs  that  it  was  practically  Impossible  to 
make  American  citizen*  out  of  them. 

Aa  ha*  been  said.  "Thl*  wa*  the  beginning 
of  our  AtUtlc  problem,"  While  there  were 
then  many  political  and  economic  leaders  who 
wanted  to  welcome  all  ImmlgranU,  as  they 
had  don*  before,  there  were  others  who 
argued  that  the  yellow  race  would  always 
remain  aliens  among  us.  "undigested."  an 
obstacle  to  our  Oovernment  and  to  our  social 
organization.  To  the  majority  it  eeemed 
that  it  would  be  utter  folly  for  the  American 
people  to  accept  wholesale  Chinese  laborer 
immigration,  thus  creating  the  yellow-race 
problem,  which  would  be  difficult. 

Again.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  danger  in  Asiatic  imnxigratlon.  which 


was  quickly  seen  by  organized  labor.  It 
was  that  these  oriental  people  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  civilization  with  much 
lower  standards  of  living  than  we  were  ac- 
customed to  here  In  America,  willing  to  work 
long  hours  for  small  pay.  Tlielr  method  of 
living  and  the  cheap  foods  which  they  con- 
sumed put  them  In  position  so  that  they  could 
afford  to  work  for  prices  at  which  the  average 
American  citizen  would  starve. 

To  compete  with  vast  hordes  of  Chinese 
laborer  immigration  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  lower  our  citizenship  to  the 
oriental  way  of  living.  When  these  condi- 
tions became  imminent  and  alarming  there 
was  a  great  hue  and  cry  from  the  Pacific 
States  to  curb  Chinese  labor  immigration. 
So  vigorous  was  this  fight  earned  on  by  the 
people  in  our  western  States  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  people  of  the  Nation 
adopted  their  viewpoint  and  supported  their 
contention  by  the  enactment  of  the  Chinese 
exclusion  law,  approved  May  6,  1882  (22  Stat. 
L  58).  which  suspended  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  and  provided  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  act. 

This  exclusion  law  wa*  based  upon  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China 
concerning  Immigration  (22  Stat.  L.  826) 
concluded  and  signed  November  17.  1880; 
ratification  advised  by  Senate,  May  5.  1881; 
ratified  by  the  President,  May  9.  1881;  ratifica- 
tions exchanged  July  19,  1881:  proclaimed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  October 
5,  1881 

The  act  of  July  5,   1884    <23  Stat     L     115^ 
styled,  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May  6. 
1832  "  continued  the  8iisj>enslon   of  Chinese    i 
laborers  for  10  years,  and  prescribed  penalties    , 
for  violation;  laid  heavy  repponslbllltles  upon 
masters  of  vessels  against  bringing  Chinese 
Into    the    United    States    Illegally       This    act 
contained    many    of    the    provisions    of    the 
former  act,  such  as  keeping  a  list,  identifica- 
tion of  Chinese  who  were  entitled  to  remain 
In  the  United  States;  prevented  Chinese  from 
entering  Into  United  States  by  land;  and  Im- 
posed  the  same   restrictions   as   required   of 
Chinese  persons  seeking  to  land  from  a  ves- 
I   sel.      Authorized  the  removal  of  any  Chinese 
'    person  found  unlawfully  in  the  United  States 
to  the  country  whence  he  came,  after  being 
1    brought  before  some  justice  or  judge  or  com- 
'   mission  and  found  to  be  Illegally  In  the  United 
States 

The  act  of  SepUmber  13,  1888  (26  Stat 
'  47fl)  was  an  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of 
Chinese  laborer*  to  the  United  States.  It 
permitted  Chinese  offlclals.  teachers,  stu- 
dents, mercbanU,  or  travelers  for  pleaiure 
to  enter  the  United  States,  provided  they 
obtained  the  permUslon  of  the  Chinese  Oov- 
ernment. under  proper  certification.  TbU 
act,  like  the  prevloiu  one,  applied  to  all 
persons  of  Chinese  race,  whether  subject* 
of  China,  or  any  other  foreign  power,  ex- 
cepting Chinese  diplomatic  or  consular  of- 
ficers, and  their  attendant*,  The  word*  "Chi- 
nese laborer!"  means  both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled laborers,  and  Chinese  employed  In 
I    mining      Prohibited  Chinese  that  had   been 

I  in  the  Unlt«d  SUtes  a«  laborers,  returning 
here,  after  having  left  the  United  States,  with 
I  certain  exceptions  Required  returning  Chl- 
'  nese  to  reenter  at  the  port  from  which  he 
had  departed,  with  certain  exceptions. 
1  Called  for  arrest  of  Chinese  laborers  unlaw- 
I  fully  in  the  United  States,  and  their  trial; 
I  also  provided  for  appeals,  and  provided  pen- 
,   altles  for  person*  aiding  or  abetting  Chinese 

laborers. 
I         An  act.  approved  May  5,  1892  (27  Stat.  L.  25) 
•    extended  Chinese  exclusion  for  a  period  of 
i    10  years;  provided  for  the  removal  of  Chinese 

illegally  In  the  United  States;  called  for  the 
,    securing  of  certificates  of  eligibUlty  to  remain 

in  the  United  SUtes. 
I        Act  approved  November  3.   1893    (28  Stat 
I  L.  7)  amended  the  act  of  May  6. 1892;  required 


Chinese  laborers  to  obtain  certificate  of  resi- 
dence within  6  months  after  the  passage  of 
this  act.  Provided  for  trial  of  those  unlaw- 
fully within  the  United  States;  defined  "la- 
borers" to  be  both  skilled  and  unskilled  man- 
ual laborers.  Including  Chinese  employed  In 
mining,  fishing,  huckstering,  launderir^g. 
peddling;  those  engaged  In  packing.  dr3ring 
preserved  shell  fish  or  other  fish,  for  home 
ccnsiunption  or  exportation. 

Act  approved  July  7.  1898  (30  Stat  L  750-1 ) 
being  a  joint  res-jlutlon.  to  provide  for  an- 
nexing of  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United 
States.     It  contained  the  following: 

•There  shall  be  no  further  Immigration 
of  Chinese  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  ex- 
cept upon  such  conditions  as  are  now.  or  may 
hereafter  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  No  Chinese,  by  reason  of  anything 
herein  contained  shall  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands." 

Appropriation  Act  of  June  6.  1900  (31  Stat. 
L.  588-611).  for  the  Treasury  Department. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1901.  and 
for  other  purposes,  carried  an  appropriation 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act.  to  prevent  the  unlawful  entry  of  Chinese 
into  the  United  States  by  the  appointment 
of  suitable  officers  to  enforce  the  la'^  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  etc. 

An  act.  approved  April  29.  1902    (32  Stat. 
L.  pt,  1-176),  was  an  act  which,  by  Its  express 
terms,  stated  that  all  laws  In  force,  prescrib- 
ing and  regulating  the  coming  of  Chinese 
persuns,  and  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  into 
the  United  States,  and  the  residence  of  such 
perEcns  therein,  Including  sections  5.  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  13,  and  14  of  the  act  entitled  ''An 
act    to    prohibit     the    coming    of    Chinese 
laborers   into   the  United   States,"   approved 
September   13.   1888.   be,   and   th.c   same   are 
hereby  reenacted,   extended,  and  continued, 
so  far  as  the  same  are  consistent  with  treaty 
obligations,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
Act   approved  April  27.   1904    (33   Slat.  L. 
394^2 ) ,  this  act  amended  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  AprU  29,   19C2,  being  an  act  pro- 
hibiting the   coming   Into,  and  to   regulate 
residence  within  the  United  States  and  Its 
territories,  of  all  persons  of  Ctiincse  descent. 
This  continued  the  provisions  of  the  previous 
act  in  the  following  words.  "The   same  are 
hereby  reenacted.  extended,  continued  *rlth- 
out    modification,   limitation,   or   condition: 
the  said  Uws  shall  also  apply  to  the  island 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Appropriation  Act.  Augtist  24,  1912  (37 
Sut.  417.  476),  for  the  flscaJ  year  ending 
June  30.  1913.  oonUlned  an  item,  under  the 
Immigration  Service,  for  preventing  the  un- 
lawful entry  of  Chinese  into  the  United 
sutes,  by  appointment  of  suitable  ofUccrs  t^j 
enforce  the  laws  in  relation  thereto,  and  the 
expense  of  returning  to  China,  all  Chinese 
persotui  found  to  be  unlawfully  In  the  UnlUd 
States.  Incltidlng  the  cost  of  lroprl»onm*nt 
and  actual  expense  of  conveyance  of  Chluase 
persons  to  the  frontier  or  sespc  rt  for  depor- 
tation. 

A    BlmUar     provlwlon     appears     under     the 

Appropriation  Act  June  33, 1913  (38  Stat  L.  4, 
M),  for  the  Treasury  Department,  Iramlgrt- 
tlori  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

The  Japanese  fared  better  than  the  Chi- 
nese because  Japanese  immigration  was  not 
excluded  vmtll  1924.  It  Is  generally  conceded 
that  the  Chinese  people  are  more  peaceable 
and  less  warlike  than  the  Japanese.  It  U  a 
well-known  fact  that  Japanese  aliens  in  thl6 

country  prospered  under  the  new  llt>ertle8  and 
freedoms  which  they  enjoyed  In  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  they  were  never  ac- 
cepted with  welcome,  and  especially  by  citi- 
zens of  CalifornU.  where,  as  early  as  19:3.  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that 
State  forbidding  them  to  purchase  and  or;n 
land.    It  was,  however,  not  very  difficult  for 
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or  a  third.  The  urgencies  of  rescue  differ 
m  degree  if  not  in  kind.  It  most  certaUily 
cannot  be  solved  In  lumping  all  groups  to- 


Agltatlon  and  protest  do  have  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  acts  of  mankind.  We 
know  that  Spain,  as  a  result  of  mass  pro- 
tB<!t    ha-s  become  more  markedly  hospitable 


from  other  countries.  There  wiU  be  set  up 
an  executive  conunittee  of  this  Intergovern- 
mental committee  on  refugees  and.  In  aU 
likelihood,  paid  administrators  will  be  em- 


Ill  tne  diminution— m  some  cases  even   the    |    comparea   witu   tne  previous  progresa,   ihcy    |    before   me   a   lelter   from   Mr.  James   L. 
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them  to  evade  ttie  mnln  purposes  of  the  anti- 
landowning  laws.  Under  the  seventeenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  child  or  children  of  any  alien, 
born  here  In  the  UnUcd  States,  Is  a  full- 
fledgeL^  Ameslcnn  cltixen.  Thrcui;h  a  system 
of  trusteesMp,  land  could  be  and  was  pur- 
chased and  hrld  In  trust  for  these  young 
American-citizen  infants,  born  of  Japanese 
parents.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be 
aml3s  to  say  that  a  system  of  dual  citizenship 
has  flourished  among  the  Japanese  people  on 
the  west  cc^ast  of  our  country  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  American  citizens  when  born 
here,  while,  undt-r  the  laws  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  they  still  remain  citizens  of  that 
country. 

Shortly  after  the  unwarranted,  dastardly. 
—treacherous  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  by  the 
war  lords  of  the  Japanese  Empire  on  the 
United  States,  which  plunged  us  Into  war 
with  Japan,  appi  oxlmatcly  130.000  Jiipane.se, 
who  lived  In  the  western  part  of  the  country, 
were  moved  inland,  under  E.xecutlve  order  of 
the  President,  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  This 
Wili  done  In  the  intorert  of  public  safety.  It 
l3  estimated  that  fully  half.  If  not  more,  of 
there  Japanese  people  so  moved  were  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  having  been 
born  here  in  this  country  of  alien,  unnatu- 
rallzable  Japanese  parrnt.s.  Notwithstanding 
these  salient  facts,  the  Government  did  not 
shirk  Us  duty,  in  causing  these  p'^oi)le  lo  be 
moved  inland,  at  trcmcndou.s  expense,  and 
with  continuing  expense  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  support. 

We  are  finding  no  fault  with  our  Govern- 
ment for  brandling  this  yellow-race  problem 
so  quickly  and  so  expeditiously.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  or  about  the  time  the  Executive 
order  w«s  Ifcucd  by  the  President  of  the 
United  St.Ttcs.  to  move  the  Jnp;itir>ic  people 
Inland,  for  tlie  safety  oi  America  and  Its 
citizens,  a  bill  was  introduced  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  authorizing  doing  the 
very  thing  which  the  Pre«ldcnt  carried  out  by 
Executive  order. 

It  In  unfortunate  th.it  the  JapancM  were 
poi  excludt  d  with  the  Chln^M*.  m  both  clM<iet 

are  of  tl-.e  yellow  ritcp,  and  arc  unarialmllnblr. 
Probably  llu>  r<•'.^on  why  Mich  nn  art  of  ex- 
clusion ftRiiln.'.t  tlie  JiipiiiicM'  V.  i  i;  )•  punned 
was  because  of  the  urn. ill  nunibrr  ii.  r.  ut  that 
ttine,  and  of  the  rather  high  lypi'  >  f  .Iipancao 
people  wha  first  cume  to  our  t-.Uorr.i.  Bo 
tb«t  M  It  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Japanese  people  are  as  unassl.mllable  as  are 
the  Chinese,  and  are  unsuitable  to  become 
American  citizens 

Years  ago.  we  heard  of  the  "Yellow  Peril," 
which  subsided  following  the  exclusion  laws 
of   both   the   Chinese   and    Japanese. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the  Congress 
to  repeal  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  We 
submit  that  th?re  is  Just  a.s  much  reason 
today  for  people  of  the  yellow  race  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  coming  into  this  coimtn,-  as  im- 
migrants, as  there  was  in  1882,  when  the  first 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  pas.icd.  and  in 
1924,  when  Japnne^'.e  immigration  was  stop- 
ped. If  there  are  any  extenuating  circum- 
stances today.  It  Is  that  China  is  an  ally  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  war  apainst  Japan. 
Wl^h  the  Chine'-e,  this  i.'^  a  ca.^e  of  one  branch 
cf  the  yellow  race  being  at  war  with  another 
branch  of  the  same  race  We  submit  that 
the  fact  of  the  United  States  being  allied 
with  China  In  this  war  affords  no  sound 
reason  or  e.xcuse  to  repeal  the  exclusion  laws. 
which  kept  Chinese  he  rde.s  out  of  this  coun- 
try. Thcs?  exclusion  laws  gave  valued  sup- 
port and  protection  to  American  labor.  We 
submit  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  repeal  the 
Chine,^  exclusion  laws  It  would  bring  b.ick 
the  same  situation  which  existed  60  years  ago 
on  the  wejt  coast,  when  the  people  demanded 
relief  from  cheap  Chinese  labor,  which  waj;  so 
disastrous  in  its  competition  with  our  Amer- 
ican working  people.  The  Chlne.se  laborers" 
s;cndard5  of  living,  the  long  hours  they  are 
WiUicg  to  work,  and  the  low  wages  they  are 


willing  to  receive  would  b:lr.g  disaster  and 
ruin  to  our  workinr;  people.  S.ich  compe- 
tition could  not  be  endured.  It  would  be 
Just  as  bad  now  as  it  was  tlitn. 

Some  argue  that,  in  addition  to  being  an 
ally  of  China  at  the  prerent  time,  the  recent 
gccd-wUl  tour  of  the  wife  of  the  general  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  has  opened  up  ntw 
fields  of  thought  and  new  avenues  of  senti- 
ment, which  should  cause  us.  as  a  people  to 
throw  open  our  doors  to  Chinese  people,  and 
extend  cur  arms  to  receive  them.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  deceptive  line  of 
argument  Tl-.e  same  fundamentals  apply 
to  the  Chinese  people  today  as  did  CO  years 
ago.  We  submit  that  this  fair  and  accom- 
plished woman,  who  was  accorded  the  high 
privilege  of  addres.ing  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  who  merits  oui  respect  and  admi- 
ration, is  not  a  fair  representative  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Chinese  laboring  people. 

The  American  people  are  dolr.g  their  full 
share,  and  making  wonderful  .'acrlficcs  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  Europe  and  of 
China,  and  to  assist  them  In  winning  the 
war  and  In  getting  back  into  their  normal 
way  of  life.  Notwithstanding  our  help  and 
our  sympathy  for  these  allies,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  China,  we  should  not  breik  down 
immigration  barriers,  and  permit  people  to 
come  here  by  the  millions,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  own  domestic  economy,  which  will  be 
subjected  to  a  terrific  strain  as  soon  as  this 
war  is  over  and  the  mlllujos  cf  American  men 
and  women  who  are  now  fighting  on  the  far- 
flung  battle  lines  of  the  world  come  back 
home,  seeking  phu  f  s  to  work. 

We  submit  that  the  manpower  and  woman- 
power  shortage  In  this  Republic  today  has 
not  reached  the  acute  stage  where  we  need 
to  let  people  come  in  sucli  numbers  as  they 
choose,  to  work  in  Jobs  which,  to  say  the 
least,  will  be  temporary,  and  which  will  be 
required  by  our  returning  BolUieis. 

We  admitted  more  than  38.000,000  of  people 
here  In  20  years,  following  1830.  These  people 
were   needed   at    that   time    to   help   develop 

the  c(  untry,  That  need  dofi  not  exUt  today 
tin  It  did  then,  when  we  had  some  of  the 
choicest  »tcicl<  of  immlRrnnta  (rum  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

Under  cx'«tin:»  quotim,  ISO.OOO  la  the  limit 
of  people  who  can  come  to  our  shores  in  any 
one  year.  These  are  divided  among  ibc 
natloiu  of  the  earth,  based  upon  a  percentage 
of  the  I6D0  cenjue.  The  ba«l§  of  Immlfjra- 
tl  )n  restriction  today  l*  on  a  better  regu- 
lated and  more  sclcntinc  br.ELs  than  it  haa 
ever  b:"en  before  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
That  restriction  of  Immigration  Is  drastic 
cannot  be  denied.  It  should  be.  The  pro- 
tection of  our  American  working  people  de- 
mands restrictive  laws  rigidly  enfirced.  We 
submit  that  Immigration  restriction  Is  now 
a  fixed  p,)llcy,  which  has  the  i^upport  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  cf  the  American 
people.  This  i.s  as  It  should  be.  It  mu.-t  not 
be  destroyed  or  scrapped 

H.R  2428  and  H  R.  2429.  Introduced  Into 
Congress  recently,  for  the  repeal  of  Chinese 
exclusion  laws,  should  be  defeated  It  would 
be  ruinous  to  our  domestic  economy  to  pass 
those  two  bills;  It  would  subject  American 
labor  to  competition  which  would  be  bl'ght- 
Ing  and  disastrous;  it  would  rer.ew  a  stream 
of  yellow  pecple,  unfitted  and  unsultcd  for 
American  citizenship,  and  would  foist  upon 
us  a  race  problem  that,  in  the  end.  would 
probably  give  us  more  serious  trouble  than  we 
have  experienced  from  the  Japane.=e,  whom 
we  now  have  Interned,  and  under  military 
contrt)!.  In  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  our 
people  and  cur  country.     • 

The  preamble  to  the  treaty  herelnbcfcre 
referred  to  recited  that  constantly  increasing 
Immigration  of  Chine.se  laborers  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  Suites  was  embarrassing; 
In  article  I  of  said  treaty,  reference  is  made 
that  if  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to 
the  United  States  or  their  residence  therein 
affects  or  threatens  to  affect  the  Inte.est  of 


that  country,  or  to  end.mger  the  good  order 
o'  the  said  country  or  any  locality  or  terri- 
tory thereof,  then.  In  that  event,  the  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  laborers  may  be  regulated, 
limited,  or  suspended. 

Pursuant  to  these  treaty  provisions,  th.e 
United  States  did,  through  the  Congress,  take 
action  to  exclude,  rcpulaie.  and  limit  Chlne.-ie 
immlgraticn.  because  of  the  embarres-^ment 
consequent  thereto;  that  such  Immlgrat'on 
seriously  affected  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  token  or  reason 
now  why  this  very  Fame  condition  woulf'  not 
occur  again.  If  the  Chinese  exeluslnn  laws 
were  repealed,  a.s  proposed  In  H  R  2428  and 
H  R   2429 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Chinese 
exclusion  laws  were  repealed,  th.e  sam^  situa- 
tion would  eoon  follow,  as  the  conditions 
which  made  It  necessary.  In  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  to  exclude  the  Chinese  people  from 
coming  Into  the  country.  The  experiment  of 
Chinese  Immigration,  which  was  Indulged  In 
for  so  many  years,  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
We  submit  that  the  same  conditions  would 
follow,  if  these  Chinese  exclusion  laws  should 
be   repealed. 

Tlie  national  council.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  through  Us  national 
board  cf  ofHcers,  councils,  and  members.  Is  cf 
the  opinion  that  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people  of  United  States  will  be  .served  by  con- 
tinuing the  treaty  with  China,  concerning 
Immigration,  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  to  be  not 
rt  pealed. 


The  Failure  of  the  Bermuda  Conference 


EJrTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Ntw  yoiiK 

IN  TIIE  HOU3E  OF  REI'HLbnNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  CEIXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Brantcd  lo  c-xtcnd  my  nmark.s  in 
tho  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  SnUirday,  May  15, 
1943.  over  the  Blue  Nelworlc  station 
WJZ: 

On  December  17.  last,  as  a  result  of  an 
aroused  public  opinion,  the  United  Nations 
issued  a  declaration  denouncing  the  crimes 
of  the  Nazis  In  murdering  and  decimating 
the  Jews  and  other  minority  peoples  in  Axis 
controlled  countries.  On  all  sides  arose  Im- 
portunities and  even  demands  that  something 
be  done  to  save  the  Jews  from  complete  an- 
nihilation. Hitler  had  vowed  that  he  would 
make  Europe  Judenreln    (free  of  Jews). 

More  than  4  months  elap.?ed  before  there 
was  called  the  British-American  Conference 
on  the  reluvee  problem  in  Bermuda.  In 
those  more  than  4  months  of  waiting,  thou- 
sands of  hapless  victims   had   perished. 

With  the  conference  announcement  we 
tliought.  in  common  parlance,  we  were  "get- 
ting somewhere,"  but,  alas,  the  proclamation 
Issued  by  cur  venerable  and  estimable  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  setting  up  the 
conference  .so  narrowed  the  framework  of 
the  agenda  for  discussion  at  Bermuda  as  to 
dash  our  hopes  to  the  ground.  All  refugees 
shr.U  be  considered,  it  was  declared,  as  one 
croup  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or 
political  belief.  In  addition  thereto,  areas 
for  refuse  shall  be  sought  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  homeland  to  permit  the  return  of  the 
victims  upon  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  Is 
quite  obvious  to  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server of  the  Eurcpeen  seen?  that  the  ne-ds 
of  one  oppressed  group  differ  from  another 
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ageut  to  represent  us  In  all  matters.     They 
would   ba  willing   to   consider   questions   In- 


rcom  for  refugees.     There  can  be  carved  out 
a  bigger  and  better  homeland  lor  tlie  victims 


r»s  the  millions  who  listened  intently  to 
her  over  the  radio,  weie  impre.s.sed  and 


was  a  aauger  m  Aiuauc  uiuiu(iiai..ii-'u.   <«ui>.u    { 
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or  a  third.  The  urgencies  of  rescue  differ 
in  degree  if  not  In  kind.  It  mott  certainly 
cannot  be  solved  in  lumping  all  groups  to- 
gether. To  rephrase  an  old  adage,  sauce  for 
the  goose  may  be  poison  for  the  gander.  Let 
us  view  the  other  limitation  through  the 
simple  expedient  of  glancing  at  the  map  of 
Europe.  Victims  abound  In  Poland.  Rou- 
manla.  Germany.  France.  Yugoslavia.  Czecho- 
Blovakia.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Huncary. 
Talking  about  establishing  areas  of  rescue 
and  haven  near  homelands  is  a  bit  of  euphony 
without  relation  to  exi.stlng  facts. 

Another  body  blow  was  struck  with  the 
announcenient  of  the  names  of  the  de!e7ates 
selected  to  represent  the  two  nations.  Those 
selected  had  never  displayed  any  real  under- 
standing of  the  horrors  faced  by  the  defense- 
less victims;  the  attendant  problems  had 
been  alien  to  them  from  the  start  Prior  to 
or  even  at  the  conference,  not  one  had  dis- 
played a  driving  and  directed  interest  in  the 
mass  murders,  the  blutbaden.  T.^e  facts 
were  present  What  was  conspicuous  by  Its 
ab.-ence  wa.s  the  will  to  action. 

Despite  the  fact  that  life  and  death  were 
Involved  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent men,  women  and  children,  apparently, 
the  diplomatic  protocol  and  punctilios  were 
to  be  scrupulously  observed. 

Tliough  the  press  was  practically  excluded 
except  for  the  members  of  the  A':-ociat€d 
Press  the  United  States  and  tlie  Interna- 
tional News  Service,  and  a  few  others,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  uttermost  secrecy  sur- 
rounded the  activities  of  the  conferees.  In- 
formation weped  through  by  way  of  the 
grapevine  and  clearly  Indicated  that  the 
accusations  of  nonfeasance  directed  against 
the  delegates  were  amply  Justified. 

The  delegates  met  knd  have  departed  and 
with  their  departure  have  gone  all  our  hopes 
for  real  and  genuine  relief. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the  pro- 
cecdlnjts  at  Brmuda  at  first  with  a  belled 
optimism   replaced   by  despair  find  ournrlves 

puzzled  by  the  obviotis     Why  whs  it  that 
orKnnlrAtions   like   the  Quakers   and   Joint 

Dlnirlbution  Committee,  long  familiar  with 
the  problem"  of  rewrue,  were  bnrrcd?  Buch 
oiganlzniloiJii  might  have  Riven  coi.crcte, 
practicable  Bugi;f»tlon»  resulting  in  the  sur- 
cease  of  the  tribulations  and  travail  of  the 
Btatfless  Jews  and  persecuted  Catholics  and 
Proteitantc  Chairman  Dodd  stated  at  the 
conference.  "The  cooperation  of  others  mti.«t 
be  solicited  ••  Again,  we  are  puzzled  by  the 
obvious  Why  weren't  Canada,  Brazil,  British 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Mexico, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Turkey  invited  to  the 
conference  in  the  first  Instance?  The  neutral 
countries  will  Inevitably  have  to  be  con- 
tacted, either  singly  or  at  another  conference. 
More  precious  time  will  elapse,  more  compli- 
cations unearthed  until  there  Just  won't  be 
any  left  to  rescue. 

Victory,  the  spokesmen  said.  Is  the  o.ily 
solution.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  millions 
guilty  of  no  wrongdoing  be  trampled  to 
death,  their  lives  snuffed  out  by  lethal  gai^es 
and  guns,  the  women  outraged  and  the  chil- 
dren'^ mangled.  After  victory,  disembodied 
spirits  will  not  present  »o  dlflScult  a  prob- 
lem; the  dead  no  longer  need  food,  drink,  and 
asylum. 

From  what  I  can  Jud:Te,  the  world  In  gen- 
eral is  not  callous  to  those  subjected  to  Hit- 
ler's bloodlust  and  to  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  In  Hitler's  slaughter  pit*  and 
asphyxiation  chambers  But.  apparently, 
some  m  high  authority  In  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  British  Foreign  Office  have 
preferred  to  indulge  In  a  son  of  diplomatic 
tight-rope  walking  rather  than  to  polntii  g 
and  finding  a  way  for  Immediate  relief  Tlity 
are  those.  It  would  seem,  who  have  t>ent 
their  knees  to  the  hush-hush  policy  and  who 
likewise  fear  to  wound  the  sei.slblUtles  of  one 
or  more  of  cur  Allied  Nations. 


Agitation  and  protest  do  have   a  decided 
influence    upon    the    acts    of    mankind.     We 
know  that  Spain,  as  a  result  of  mass  pro- 
test, has  become  more  markedly  hospitable 
to  the  Jewish  refugees  coming  out  of  occu- 
pied  Europe   over   the   Pyrenees.     We   have 
some  evidence  of  the  broadening  of  the  op- 
portunity for  liberation  for  the  Jews  In  Italy. 
She   has   grown   much  softer   and   more   re- 
ceptive to  the  world  s  condemnation  of  bru- 
talities directed  against  a  helpless  race.     Iiaiy 
has  clearly  changed  her  attitude  toward  the 
Jews  and  is  according  them  better  treatment 
and  grerter  freedom.    This  Is  so,  the  state-    , 
meat    by   one   of   our   own   delegates    to   the    I 
Bermuda  conference  that  nothing  Is  accom-    , 
pushed    by    such    protest    meetings    as    was    | 
held    m    Madison    Square    Garden    notwlth-    i 
standing  1 

The   whole   difficulty   can    be   summed   up    [ 
with  the  much  abused  word  "appeasement. "    j 
It  bhould  be  clear  by  now  that  such  a  policy 
got  us  nowhere.     It  failed  in  Japan,  in  Mar- 
tinique.    It  has  forced  us   to  keep  on   the 
Spanish  Morocco  border  thousands  of  troops    ! 
wh!ch    might   have   been   engaged   elsewhere 
Appeasement    of     Moslems    actually    caused 
some     well-intentioned     but     woefully     In- 
formed   American    officials    to    applaud    the 
abrogation    by   General    Giraud    of    the    Cre- 
mleux  Decree,  which  abrogation  has  deprived 
more    than    100,000  «ews   of    their    right    to 
French  citizenship,  a  right  which  they  have 

enjoyed  since  1870.  This  negation  of  a 
prized  privilege  and  right  was  done  to  ap- 
pea.se  the  fascists,  the  colonials  and  the  Arabs 
and  other  pressure  groups  that  have  un- 
doubtedly been  importuning  General  Olraud. 
It  Is  hard  for  Americans  to  understand  the 
abrogation  of  the  Cremleux  decree.  The 
best  way  to  do  so  would  be  to  ask  what 
Wf  uld  be  the  reaction  of  American  public 
opinion  if  It  were  to  discover  that  American 
citizens  of  two  or  three  generations'  stand- 
ing, with  a  record  of  hflvinR  heroically  served 
on  the  battlefields  of  Artois  and  Argonno 
and  who  had  quickened  the  industrial,  scien- 
tific and  artistic  life  of  the  Nation  had 
suddiuly  been  deprived  of  their  American 

cnizrnship  That  la  the  situation  that  con- 
frontH  the  Jews  of  Algeria  today  It  really 
means  that  the  "four  frerdomn"  which  we  are 
to  bring  to  peoples  of  Axis  dominated  coun- 
trlts  will  be  permitted  to  run  down  the 
drain  pipe 

Apparently,  thU  policy  of  appeasement  Is 
the  same  that  controlled  the  Bermuda  Con- 
ference. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  benefits  from 
this  Anglo-American  conference  can  fit  into 

a  tiny  capsule. 

The  delegates  seemed  primarily  concerned 
with  saving  those  who  have  already  been 
saved,  that  Is.  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  escape  Hitlcra 
Festung  Europa  Into  Spain.  Portugal,  or  Tur- 
key There  was  no  need  to  waste  10  days 
of  precious  Ume  on  the  lovely  island  of 
Bermuda    in    order    to   find    havens    in    other 

places 

Of  course,  the  final  report  will  contain 
pious  protestations  against  Nazi  atrocities. 
The  delegates,  figuratively,  will  raise  their 
hands  high  to  Heaven  and  in  most  dignified 
and  solemn  ways  express  sympathy.  The 
time  is  past  for  sympathy;  we  want  action; 
we  want  immediate  action;  we  want  long- 
term  action— not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
Innocent  victims  of  brutality,  but  for  our 
own  sakes.  . 

History's  finger  of  scorn  will  be  poin.ed 
directly  at  us  if  we  do  anything  less. 

Doubtlessly,  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bermuda  confereuce  will  be  an  en- 
larged intergovernmental  committee  on  ref- 
ugees This  committee  stems  from  the 
Evlan  conference  In  1938.  at  which  31  covm- 
tries  participated.  The  Bermuda  conference 
will  recommend  inclusion  of  delegates  from 
^ain.  Porttigal.  and  Turkey,  and  probatly 


from  other  countries.  There  wlU  be  set  up 
an  executive  committee  of  this  Intergovern- 
mental committee  on  refugees  and,  in  aU 
likelihood,  paid  administrators  will  tie  em- 
ployed. To  this  executive  committee  would 
be  entrusted  the  task  of  putting  Into  effect 
the  few  concrete  proposals  for  aiding  the 
refugees. 

The  fact  that  time  Is  of  the  essence  tp- 
parently  did  not  appear  to  be  pertinent  to 
the  problem.  In  the  meantime,  10.000  v.c- 
tims  are  killed  dally  by  the  Nazi  Vernichtung- 
kolonnen  and  10.000  more  are  daily  made 
homeless.  Hitlers  hangmen  do  not  w:Jt 
for  any  Beimuda. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unwarranted  procrasti- 
nation, we  are  informed  that  a  new  Wiive 
of  anti-semitism  is  being  launched  by  the 
German  press  under  the  skillful  guidanct  cf 
Herr  Goebbels.  who  uncompromlsingiy  pro- 
claims annihilation  of  the  Jews  as  the  Nazis' 
goal  and  asserts  that  the  Third  Reich  Is  pre- 
pared to  go  to  any  extreme  in  the  use  of 
horrifying  measures  to  attain  that  end  and 
further  proclaims  that  mercy  and  sentiment 
have  no  place  In  the  solution  of  the  Jewish 

problem.  ^      ,._   ,. 

The  propagandistic  success  of  Dr.  Goebbel  s 
"Katyn  incidonf— the  alleged  kiUlng  of 
Polish  officers  in  Russia— appears  to  have  en- 
couraged German  publicity  to  undertake  a^ 
similar  barrage  along  anti-Semitic  line*  on 
the  assumpUcn  that  such  a  campaign  would 
gain  a  reaction  ir  anti-Jewish  sentiment  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  propa- 
ganda minister  writes  as  follows:  "Healthy 
public  Instincts  are  beginning  to  assert  them- 
selves in  enemy  countries.  Hostility  to  Jews 
Is   everywhere    becoming    more    apparent" 

In  a  paucity  of  reports,  we  are  Informed 
that  the  dele^jates  considered  as  insurmouiit- 
able  obstacles  the  lack  of  transportation  U- 
cilltics  and  llkewlBC  feared  that  whatever  food 
might  be  s;ipplled  to  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  the  Nazi  scourge  would  be  pilfered  by 
the  enemy.  It  if  paanlng  strange  that  Bwed- 
Uh  ships  are  going  to  Oreece  to  feed  the  starv- 
ing there.  Why  could  not  SwrdUh  vessels 
and  other  vrwels  of  neutral  countrlea  be 
prchncd  Into  ativico  to  bring  food,  medicine. 

and  sucror  tu  those  in  other  AxU  contrclled 
countries  I  am  Informed  there  arc  available 
Hhlpi.  Where  there  U  a  %\n  there  li  alwaya 
a  way.  When  the  Unlt«d  Nations  wlirhed  lo 
cnr.e  the  blockade  when  It  was  necessary  to 
feed  the  Greek  people,  they  did  so.  Why 
should  It  not  be  applicable  to  the  Jews  in 
the  polish  ghettos?  Should  there  be  evidence 
that  the  Nazis  are  bteallng  this  food,  the  giv- 
ing thereof  should  be  stopped  summarily. 

Suggestior^s  mtist  have  been  made  that  the 
International  Red  Cross  be  Implemented  to 
make  suitable  arrangements,  but  we  are  In- 
formed that  the  door  was  closed  to  such  well- 
known  and  often-tried  vehicle  of  succor 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  the 
particlpanus  blandly  stated  that  there  was 
no  immediate  prospect  of  escape  for  the 
potential  refugees  in  the  Axis  grip. 

Some  of  the  Jews  to  be  aided  are  In  Bul- 
garia and  Roumania.  but  the  Bermuda  con- 
ference can  claim  no  credit  for  their  rescue. 
Arrangements  had  previously  been  made  for 
their  transfer  to  Palestine.  I  cannot  recon- 
cile such  a  plan  with  the  concltislon  of  the 
conferees  that  there  should  be  no  negotia- 
tions with  Hitler,  directly  or  IndirecUy,  and 
that  therefore  no  possibilities  exist  for  aiding 
potential  refugees.  If  negotiations  can  be 
held  with  King  Boris  in  Bulgaria.  Horthy  In 
Hungary,  Antone.=cu  In  Rcumanla,  Mussert 
in  Holland,  and  Quisling  in  Norway,  we  must 
seize  upon  that  opportunity.  But  to  say  at 
the  outset,  without  trial  and  frustraUon.  that 
a  rapprochement  should  not  be  initiated 
with  the  e::emy  or  enemy  lickspittle  U 
tragic,  indeed. 

We  deal  with  the  enemy  confitantly  In  tne 

matter  of   exchange   of   prisoners.     Swltzer- 

1   laud  stands  ready  at  all  times  aa  dlplomaUO 
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Mme  Ideals,  all  working  for  the  same  cause 
and  united  by  the  same  high  purpose. 

tw^..     --    ..^r^Mw>^»«ttiitta    nf    tl\«    American 


and  such  being  the  case,  they  loglcaDy  hold 
that  conquered  peoples  should  become  shack- 
led  slaves.     They    lack   the   imagination   to 


During  the  laat  7  years  I  have  suffered 
much.  I  have  gone  through  deep  waters  be- 
cause of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  China;  the 
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agent  to  represent  us  In  all  matters.  They 
Would  b3  willing  to  consider  qusstlons  In- 
volvlr.g  refugees,  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cine, and  the  like  to  be  sent  to  tlics^  bludg- 
eoned, tortured,  and  starved  by  Hitler, 

And  what  about  the  Vatican?  It.  most  a«- 
suredly.  considering  Its  most  liberal  and  hu- 
ninne  pronouncements.  I  am  sure,  stands 
ready  to  convey  terms  and  conditions  of  re- 
lief and  rescue  to  the  enemy. 

And  what  about  Palestine?  In  the  most 
cruel  maruier  imaginable,  the  British  Foreign 
Office  procl.ilnis  that  the  MacDonald  White 
Paper  of  1939  shall  not  b?  amended. 

I  remember  the  words  t.f  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons considered  the  MacDonald  White  Paper. 
"There  Is  much,"  he  said,  "In  this  white 
paper  whlcli  is  alien  to  the  spirit  ol  the  Bal- 
four Djclaration.  but  I  will  not  trouble  about 
that.  I  select  the  one  point  upon  which 
there  Is  plainly  a  breach  and  repudiation  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration— the  provision  that 
Jewish  immigration  can  be  stopped  In  5  years' 
time  »jy  I'r.e  decision  of  an  A'rab  m.ijcrlty. 
What  Is  that  but  a  breach  of  faith?" 

Witli  the  white  paper  there  will  aeon  ba 
a  complete  steppage  of  Immleratlon  to  th3 
Jewisli  homeland.  The  MacDonald  V/hlte 
Paper  permits  the  entrance  of  75  003  Jews  in 
a  S-year  peMod.  Of  the  st-  7.'J  CUO  only  23  000 
certlfl':ate)j  of  entrance  remain  unu."*ed  Yet. 
Chaim  Welzmann  .states  there  Is  room  In 
Pale!,t:ne  for  400,000  raini'.le-,  n.akiiig  a  touil 
of  2  030,000  sjuIs,  I  remind  the  Amer.can 
dek'jaics  that  by  folemn  act  of  Congrcs*,  we 
approved  and  embraced  tho  Balfour  Declara- 
tion V.'o  are  In  duty  bour.d  to  protest  Its 
repud  ation  by  Great  Britain,  Did  any  of  our 
American  delegates  rcn.onilrate  against  the 
denial  of  this  declaration? 

The  ftcle  piu-poi»e  of  the  white  paper  wns 
to  appease  the  Arabs.  Again,  wc  have  the; 
failure  of  appeasement  as  In  Iraq  and  Iran. 
In  tlic  jiast  few  years.  It  has  been  shewn  that 
the  nttitude  of  the  Arabs  was  Inimical  to 
Great  Britain.  Sj  do  Illustrations  of  the 
failure  of  appeasement  add  up  to  show  Its 
futility. 

Sad  to  telate.  as  far  as  we  know,  on  both 
sldts  of  the  Atlantic,  not  one  of  the  delegates 
had  the  fortitude  to  protest.  Is  It  poijlble 
that  th:»se  delegates  v.'cre  pledged  In  advance 
as  to  V. hat  to  do  cr  net  to  do?  1  don't  want 
to  bel'.cve  that. 

LcKik  at  the  map  of  the  globe  and  you  will 
see  spread  tvcryv.h.TP  British  common- 
wealth dominions,  colonics,  protectorates, 
cor.ucmlnlums  and  mandated  territories,  all 
undir  the  aeg'.s  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  Include:  Australia.  Tasmania.  New 
Zealand.  Union  of  South  Africa.  South-West 
Africa.  NorthPrn  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
Angle-Egyptian  S'ldan.  Uganda,  Kenva, 
Canada.  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  the  B;i- 
hama  Islands.  Bcrm.ucia.  etc  .  Palestine, 
TransJord.Tn.  Niperia.  Gambia,  Sierra  Lecne. 
Brttl.-.li  Guiana,  Windward  Islands,  Leeward 
Islands.  Fnllcland  Is'ands.  Sotith  Georgia,  and 
so  forth.  Every  one  of  thc^e  far-flung  le^lons 
covenniT  nicre  than  3  tinirs  the  size  of  the 
United  States  is  hermetically  sealed  to  Im- 
mi:;ration  by  virtue  of  the  adamant  action  of 
the   Bermuda  Conference, 

In  and  out  cf  Nazi-cintrolled  countries, 
refugees  frantically  beseech  help  and  succor. 
•There  are  still  other  territories  that  could 
b?  cor.s  dered.  What  ab  )Ut  Madagascar  and 
oth'?r  French  colonies,  the  D.imlnlcan  Re- 
public, Mexico,  Lower  California,  Soviet 
Russia? 

We  are  a  party  to  this  catastrophe  To  say 
that  opening  up  cf  any  of  these  lands  would 
Interfere  with  the  conduct  cf  the  war  as  has 
been  Faid  by  the  delegates  is  Ju-t  balderdi.'.h. 
Did  the  delegates  canvass  th"  possibilities  of 
E^jypt.  cf  Libya,  Morocco?  Algeria  and  Tu- 
nisia wee  not  at  that  time  freed  of  the  Na?.l 
pincers,  but  now  with  Norih  Africa  cleared  of 
th?   Nazi  vermin,  there   should  be   plenty  of 


room  for  refu:;ec«.  There  can  be  carved  out 
a  bigger  and  better  homeland  for  the  victims 
of  Axis  tyranny. 

To  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
Refugees  must  be  sent  men  with  courage,  un- 
derstandin'.;,  sympathy  a:id  vision,  rren  who 
ar?  not  under  the  thumb  of  the  prctccoL 
Men  of  experience  must  be  chcscn  as  dele- 
gates, those  who  have  been  to  devastated 
regions  and  Know  from  personal  observations 
how  be.il  the  refugees  and  potential  refugees 
can  be  served,  hcjw  the  obstacles  can  be  sur- 
mounted, men  who  will  not  talk  in  terms  of 
difflculties  that  cannot  be  solved,  but  who 
Will  bring  the  pressure  of  persoi.ality  and 
profound  compassion  to  ber.r  upon  the  con- 
clave so  that  something  will  be  done — done 
In  the  neutral  countries.  In  the  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  In  Palestine. 
And.  finally,  since  time  is  running  against 
us.  that  iutf^rijovernmental  Committeo 
should  be  summoned  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. 

The  grim  Na^l  reapers  of  death,  desolation 
and  destruction  will  not  wait.  We  dare  not 
valt  until  Hitler  carries  out  his  schemes  of 
brutality  which  Herr  Gocbbels  has  set  forth 
In  th''  following  Inn^uage:  "If  the  day  should 
ever  come,"  G.  ebbcls  wroti-  f^nie  time  ni^o 
In  his  weekly  Das  P.elch,  "when  we  must 
go.  If  some  day  we  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
rcene  of  history,  we  will  n'mm  the  door  so 
hard  that  the  universe  will  shake  and  man- 
kind Will  stand  back  In  stupcfi'Ctlon," 

The  B.^rmuda  Conference  ha«  adjourned 
but  the  pr(,ble:n  ha.i  not  adjourned.  It  cries 
for  immediate  solution  and  not  for  excuses 

Tlicre  are  28  natlon«  flghtlng  Hitler  and 
yet  not  one  including  England  and  the 
United  States  has  s..id,  "We  will  take  Hitler"* 
victims," 

We  as  humans  have  the  rl^ht  t  >  ask  the 
United  Nations  to  rise  to  action  to  aid  Hit- 
lers oppressed  and  persecuted,  Wc  have  the 
right  cs  humans  to  ask  tl.at  they  not  sink 
Into  a  morass  of  more  words,  more  discus- 
sions, more  meandering  plans,  lest  we  forget 
what  we  are  fighting  for. 


Excerpts  From  Addresses  of  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-shek 


EXTExNSION  OF  REMARI<:S 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF    OKLAMO.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridau.  May  7.  1943 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Suoaker,  wlien  China'.s  fir.st  lady.  Mme. 
Chiang  K-ii-.shfk,  addres-cd  a  Joint  a.s- 
scmbly  of  the  C>ing:e.'-.s  of  the  United 
Slates  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  which  time 
.she  delivered  one  of  the  mo.st  impressive 
and  effective  addre.sses  ever  made  in  or 
to  the  Consre.'^s.  those  of  us  who  saw  and 
heard  her  real  zed  t'^.at  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  greae.st  women  in 
all  the  world.  In  fact,  she  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  first  lady  of  the  world. 
Certainly  she  ha.^  no  peer  as  an  efli'ctivc 
public  sp.'aker.  Her  English,  rhetoric, 
enunciation,  ar.d  stage  poi.^e  were  siipi-rb. 

More  important  by  far.  liowever.  than 
all  of  thiat,  tlie  little  American-educated 
Chinese  woman  impressed  those  of  us 
who  saw  her  as  being  absolutely  sincere, 
with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Justness  of 
her  cause.    Members  of  Congress,  as  well 


as  the  millions  who  listened  intently  to 
her  over  the  radio,  were  impressed  and 
deeply  moved  as  she  pled  for  her  be- 
loved country. 

From  the  moment  Mme.  Chiang  be- 
gan speal:inR  to  the  Con!;rc.ss.  the  eyes 
of  evevy  listener  were  focused  on  her 
and  a  hushed  stillness  settled  over  that 
body,  as  well  as  ov^r  the  crowded  gal- 
leries. One  knew  tliat  she  v.as  desper- 
ately in  earne,-;t.  She  talked  to  the  Con- 
Rrcjs  as  if  she  realized  the  result  of 
her  address  meant  life  or  death  for  her 
beloved  Clrna. 

It  will  be  ronicmbered  that  her  father. 
Dr.  Soone,  ^^■as  educated  by  a  humble 
American  mi.ssionary  in  China.  That 
marked  a  new  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  people.  IDr.  Soong  not  only  ac- 
cepted the  Christian  faith,  but  his  three 
American-educated  daut;hters  are  de- 
vout and  active  Chri.stians.  We  are  told 
that  more  Bibles  have  been  distributed 
in  China  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  than  during  the  pre\ious  thou- 
sand years.  Tiu'  influence  of  that  Book 
of  Books,  the  Bible,  backed  by  the  simple 
Christian  faith  and  beautiful  life  of  his 
helpmate  and  other  members  of  her 
family,  including  her  ChrLstian  mother. 
£0  profoundly  lmpre?.scd  her  famous 
hu..band.  the  Generalissimo,  who  wa.s 
rearrd  a  Buddhist,  tiiril  ho,  too,  accepted 
the  Christian  religion  many  years  ago 
and  today  l.s  a  faithful  follower  of  tlie 
lowly  Nazarene. 

Under  pormis.sion  Kranled  me,  I  am 
Including  as  a  part  of  my  remark.'^,  some 
short  quotations  from  some  of  her  rcc;'nt 
addresses  made  in  the  Umled  States,  in- 
cluding her  masterly  effort  before  the 
Joint  assembly  of  the  Conere.s.s.  Re- 
membering that  Sunday  is  Mother's  Day. 
I  am  alo  quoting  from  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  Madam  Chiang'.'^  mother  by  the 
famous  and  brilliant  little  Chinese 
woman.  It  Is  fortunate  that  thc^se  ad- 
dresses have  been  placed  in  the  Con- 
CRESsioN,^L  Record.  They  will  be  good 
reading  in  tlie  post-war  days,  or  a  thou- 
sand years  hence.  Here  are  some  ex- 
cerpts referred  to — .spoken  before  the 
Congress— February  18.  1943,  page  1108, 

CONCRESSICN.M.  ReCCRD: 

Tlie  American  people  have  every  right  to 
be  proud  of  their  lighting  men  In  so  many 
parts  cf  the  world. 

True  patriotism  lies  In  possessing  the 
morale  and  physical  stamina  to  perform 
fnlthrully  and  conscientiously  the  dally  tasks 
so  that  In  the  sum  total  tiie  weakest  link 
Is  the  strongest 

Your  soldiers  have  shown  conclu-lvely  that 
they  are  able  stoically  to  endure  homesick- 
ness, the  K'arine  dryness,  and  scorching  heat 
of  the  Tropics,  and  keep  themselves  lit  and 
In  excellent  fighting  trim  They  are  am.ongst 
the  unsung  heroes  of  this  war.  and  every- 
thing possible  to  lighten  their  tedium  and 
buoy  up  their  morale  should  be  done  That 
sacred  duty  la  yours.  The  American  Army 
Is  better  fed  than  any  army  in  the  world 

Amfrlca  Is  not  only  the  cauldron  of  democ- 
racy, but  the  Incubator  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. At  seme  of  the  places  I  visited,  I  met 
the  crews  of  your  air  bases  There  I  found 
first  generation  Germans,  ltal;.ai:s.  Freiirh- 
mrn.  Poles,  Czechoslovaks,  and  other  na- 
tionals. Some  of  thrm  had  accents  so  th.ck 
that.  If  such  a  tiilns?  were  possible,  one  could 
net  cut  them  w-th  a  butter  knife  But  there 
thoy  were— all  Americans,  all  devoted  to  the 
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same  Ideals,  all  working  for  the  name  cause 
and  united  by  the  same  high  purpose. 

You,  as  representatlvea  ol  the  American 
people,  hare  before  you  tlie  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  on  the  pioneer  work  of 
your  anceators.  beyond  the  frontiers  of  physi- 
cal and  geographical  Umltotlons.  Their 
brawn  and  thews  braved  undauntedly  almost 
unbelievable  hardahlpa  to  open  up  a  new  con- 
tinent. The  modern  world  lauds  them  for 
their  vigor  and  intensity  of  purpose  and  for 
their  accomplishment.  You  have  today  be- 
fore you  the  immeasurably  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  implement  these  same  Ideals  and  to 
help  bring  about  the  liberation  of  man's 
bpirit  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

We  of  this  generation  who  are  privileged  to 
help  make  a  better  world  for  ourselves  and 
for  posterity  should  remember  that,  while  we 
mtist  not  be  visionary,  we  must  have  vision 
so  that  peace  should  not  be  punitive  in  spirit 
and  should  not  be  provincial  or  nationalistic 
or  even  continental  In  concept,  but  universal 
In  scope  and  humanitarian  in  action,  for 
modern  science  has  so  annihilated  distance 
that  what  affects  one  people  must  of  neces- 
sity affect  all  other  peoples. 

When  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  de- 
clared war  against  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Congress  for  the  moment  had  done  its  work. 
It  now  remeln«  for  you.  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  to  point 
the  way  to  win  the  war.  to  help  construct  a 
world  m  which  all  peoples  may  henceforth 
live  In  harmony  and  peace. 

May  I  not  hope  that  it  is  the  resolve  of 
Congress  to  devot«  Itself  to  the  creation  of 
the  pout-war  world?  To  dedicate  Itaelf  to 
the  preparation  for  lbs  brighter  ftiture  that 
a  stricken  woild  so  engerly  awaltsT 

At  Madison  Square  Garden.  March  3, 
1943: 

We  live  In  the  present,  we  dream  of  the 
future,  but  we  learn  eternal  truths  fronc  the 
pa.st  It  would  be  Just  as  Irrational  for  a 
man  to  claim  that  he  was  self-made  as  for  a 
nation  to  believe  that  It  could  be  self- 
sufficient.  Nations  and  Indlvldvials  are  but 
links  between  the  past  and  the  future.  It 
would  be  Interesting  and  valuable,  therefore, 
for  UP  to  consider  the  deep  meaning  which 
lies  behind  the  Chinese  proverb:  "Watch  the 
cart  ahead, "  in  our  endeavor  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  in  which  former  clvill»tion.  dynas- 
ties, and  systems  have  fallen. 

Those  pitfalls  are  many,  but  one  cf  the 
deepest  and  most  omnivorous  is  pride.  That 
pufaU  has  swallowed  many  whose  arrogance 
led  them  to  think  that  they  could  safely  and 
permanently  defy  mankind's  deep-rooted 
sense  of  justice  and  right-dealing.  Figura- 
tively speaking.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
Herr  Hitler  said:  "No  human  power  can  ever 
oust  the  Germans  from  Stalingrad,"  Where 
ar'   those    Germans   today? 

Wi'h  ut  necessarily  posfccssing  a  very  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  vorld. 
we  can  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  and  Persir.n  Empires  and  the  ephem- 
eral system  established  by  Napoleon.  We 
i.sk  ourselves  why  is  It  that  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire  only  remained  at  its  com- 
parative zenith  for  a  few  centuries,  while 
the  hich  tide  cf  the  Napoleonic  era  only 
lasted  fcr  a  few  decades? 

We  read  that  Sapor,  the  Persian  Emperor, 
after  defeating  the  Romans,  u&ed  the  neck 
of  Valerian,  the  Roman  Emperor,  as  a  foot- 
stool for  mounting  his  horse.  Was  It  this 
cruelty  and  arrogance  of  the  conqueror  to- 
ward the  conquered  which  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  the  dictatorships  whose  leaders  strut- 
ted about  in  a  frenzy  of  exhibitionism  during 
their  short  day  as  invincible  conquerors  and 
masters? 

Tlie  Axis  Powers  have  shown  that  they 
have  no  respect  for  anything  but  brute  force. 


and  such  being  the  case,  they  logically  hold 
that  conquered  peoples  should  become  shack- 
led slaves.  They  lack  the  Imagination  to 
visualize  the  fact  that  a  man  may  be  enslaved 
physically  but  cannot  be  controlled  in  his 
thoughts  and  in  his  Innate  desire  to  be  free. 
Nor  do  they  recognise  that.  If  people  are  de- 
prived of  responsibility,  there  can  be  no  real 
discipline,  for  indubitably  the  higliest  kind 
of  government  Is  maintained  through  self- 
disclpUne. 

All  nations,  great  and  small,  must  have 
equal  opportunity  of  development.  Those 
who  are  stronger  and  more  advsLnced  should 
consider  their  strength  as  a  trust  to  be  used 
to  help  the  weaker  nations  to  fit  themselves 
for  fuU  self-government  and  not  to  exploit 
them.  Exploitation  Is  spiritually  as  degrad- 
ing to  the  exploiter  as  to  tlie  exploited. 

Then,  too.  there  must  be  no  bitterness  in 
the  reconstructed  world.  No  matter  what 
we  have  undergone  and  suffered,  we  must 
try  to  forgive  those  who  Injured  us  and  re- 
member only  the  lesson  gained  thereby. 

The  teachings  of  Christ  radiate  Ideas  for 
the  elevation  of  souls  and  Intellectual  capaci- 
ties far  above  the  common  passions  of  hate 
and  degradation.  He  taught  us  to  help  our 
less  fortunate  fellow  belngn.  to  work  and 
strive  for  their  betterment  without  ever  de- 
ceiving ourselves  and  others  by  pretending 
that  tragedy  and  ugliness  do  not  exist.  He 
taught  us  to  hats  the  evil  In  men.  but  not 
men  themselves. 

BelfUhneas  and  complacency  In  the  past 
have  made  us  pay  dearly  In  te-ms  of  human 
misery  and  suffering.  While  It  may  be  difB- 
cult  for  us  not  to  feel  bitterness  for  the  In- 
juries we  have  suffered  r.t  the  hands  of  the 
BggreBsors,  let  vm  remember  that  recrimina- 
tion and  hatred  will  lead  tis  nowhere.  We 
should  use  our  energy  to  better  purpose  so 
that  every  nation  will  be  enabled  to  use  its 
native  genius  and  energy  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  permanently  progressive  world  with 
all  nations  participating  on  an  equitable  and 
Just  basis.  The  goal  of  our  common  struggle 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  war  should  be  to 
shape  the  future  so  that  "this  whole  world 
must  be  thought  of  as  one  great  state  com- 
nK>n  to  gods  and  men." 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from 
an  article  written  by  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  under  the  caption  "I  confess  my 
faith": 

By  nature  I  am  not  a  religious  person.  At 
least  not  in  the  common  acceptance  of  that 
term,  I  am  not  by  nature  a  mystic  I  am 
practical-minded.  Mundane  things  have 
meant  much  to  me,  perhaps  too  much 

I  used  to  think  faith,  belief,  immortality 
were  more  or  less  Imaginary.  I  beheve  in 
the  world  seen,  not  the  world  unseen  I 
cou'.d  not  accept  thln^  Just  because  they  had 
always  been  accepted. 

I  knew  my  mother  lived  very  close  to  God. 
I  recognized  something  great  In  her.  And  I 
believe  that  my  childhood  training  Influenced 
me  greatly,  even  though  I  was  more  or  less 
rebellious  at  the  time.  It  must  often  have 
grieved  my  beloved  mother  that  I  found  fam- 
ily prayers  tiresome  and  frequently  found 
myself  conveniently  thirsty  at  the  moment, 
so  that  I  had  to  slip  out  of  the  room. 

Like  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I  i  Iways  had 
to  go  to  church  and  I  hated  the  long  sermons. 
But  today  I  feel  that  this  chtirch-going  habit 
established  something,  a  kind  of  stability, 
for  which  I  am  grateful  to  my  parents 

My  mother  was  not  a  sentimental  parent. 
In  many  ways  she  was  a  Spartan.  But  one 
of  my  strongest  childhood  Impressions  Is  of 
mother  going  to  a  room  she  kept  for  the 
purpose  on  the  third  floor  to  pray.  She  spent 
hours  In  prayer,  often  beginning  before  dawn. 
When  we  asked  her  advice  about  anything, 
she  would  say,  "X  must  ask  God  first." 


During  tlie  last  7  ymrs  X  have  suffered 
much.  I  have  gone  through  deep  waters  be- 
cause of  the  chaotic  ccmdltions  in  China;  the 
lopping  off  of  our  richest  provinces,  the  death 
of  my  saintly  mother,  flood,  famine,  and  the 
intrigues  of  those  who  should  have  been 
helping  to  unify  the  coiuitry. 

All  of  these  things  have  made  me  see  my 
own  Inadequacy.  More  than  that,  all  human 
Insufl&clency.  To  try  to  do  anything  for  the 
country  seemed  like  trying  to  put  out  a  great 
conflagration  with  a  cup  of  water. 

As  I  see  It  now.  It  is  the  will  of  Ood.  But 
to  know  His  wiU,  and  do  It.  calls  for  absolute 
sincerity,  absolute  honesty  with  one's  self, 
and  It  means  using  one's  mind  to  the  best 
of  one's  ability. 

I  used  to  pray  that  Ood  would  do  this  or 
that.  Now  I  pray  only  that  Ood  will  make 
His  win  known  to  me. 

God  speaks  to  me  In  prayer.  Prayer  is 
not  self -hypnotism.  It  is  more  than  medi- 
tation. The  Buddhist  prleets  spends  dajrs  in 
meditating.  In  medltatlob.  the  source  of 
strength  is  one's  self.  But  when  one  prays 
he  goes  to  a  source  of  strength  gi  eater  than 
his  own.  I  wait  to  feel  His  leading,  and  His 
guidance  means  certainty. 

Wliat  I  do  want  to  make  clear  Is  that 
whether  we  get  guidance  or  not.  It's  there. 
It's  llks  tuning  In  on  the  radio.  There's 
music  in  the  air,  whether  we  ttinc  In  or  not. 
By  learning  to  time  in,  ons  can  understand. 
In  conclusion,  with  ms  religion  Is  a  very 
simple  thing.  It  means  to  try  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  and  atrtngth  and  mind  to 
do  the  will  of  Ood. 


The  Record  of  the  Hense  of  Representa- 
tivei  on  Labor  Lcfislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  BOOTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday,  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently 
Members  of  the  House  receive  letters  say- 
ing. "Why  does  not  Congress  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  strikes  in  war  plants?" 
In  this  morning's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Mark  Sullivan  has  written  an 
interesting  article  reviewing  the  history 
of  labor  legislation  in  Congress  and  plac- 
ing the  responsibility  for  inactlorf  direct- 
ly upon  President  Roosevelt  and  his  exer- 
cise of  control  over  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  public  Is  entitled  to  the  facts 
on  all  matters  of  public  policy  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  incorporating  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's revealing  article  as  a  part  of  tlM 

CONGRESSIOMAL  RECORD. 

As  Mr.  Sullivan  p<MnJt8  out.  #ie  House 
of  Representatives  passed  effective  labor 
legislation  on  December  3,  1941—4  days 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  In  the  accompany- 
ing ai-ticle,  Mr.  Sullivan  records  just 
what  happened  to  that  legislaiicm  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  precluded 
from  becoming  law.  No  other  corre- 
spondent or  columnist  in  America  is  a 
better  student  or  analyst  of  Congress' on- 
al  activities  than  Is  Mark  Sullivan.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  Important  that  the 
country  have  the  record  of  facts  which  he 
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sets  forth  so  cloarly  in  the  following  re- 
port: 

Lator  Disputes 
(By  Mark  Sulhvan) 

CON;^RESS'  RECORD 

The  labor  bill  Congress  Is  about  to  act 
Upm  is  called  the  Connally-Smith  bill.  This 
Is  a  union  of  two  bills  B  >th  are  nearly  18 
months  old.  Both  were  he.xicd  for  enact- 
ment In  December  1941.  Bo'.h  were  prevent- 
ed  from   enactment    by   President   Roo.scvelt 

The  Smith  bill  was  pas;cd  by  the  House 
December  3.  rJ41  It  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  252  to  136  It  was  supported  by  more 
than  half  the  President's  party— 129  Demo- 
crats voted  for  It  to  108  against.  These 
flgure.T  show  the  strength  the  bill  had  In  Con- 
gress— e'pecla':!;;  c^nstderlnr;  that  the  Presi- 
dent v.T.s  known  to  oppose  It.  The  fi'nirc-s 
eh?w  likewise  the  widespread  public  support 
th?  bill  had. 

The  Emlth  bill  went  to  the  Senate.  There 
It  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor.  To  that  body  came  four  memben  of 
the  administration— including  Secretary  of 
Labor  Perkins,  and  Ir.bor  leader  Mr  S;c!nfy 
Hillman.  then  labor  head  of  the  old  Offlcs 
cf  Production  Management.  They  asked  the 
Senate  committee  to  suspend  action  on  the 
Srnitli  bill,  and  on  all  other  labor  mramres. 
They  put  their  request  on  the  ground  tint 
the  President  hid  a  plan  cf  his  own  for 
handlir.^  labor  matters. 

The  Connallv  bill  has  a  similar  history.  It 
wai  introduced  in  November  1941.  The  fcl- 
lowln:;  month  It  was  suspended.  In  deference 
to  the  administration's  request  that  all  labor 
measures  be  suspended.  On  later  occasions 
when  Senator  Conn.^lly  resutiiod  motions  to 
pu?h  his  bill  he  was  requestrd  to  refrain,  the 
request  being  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  In 
person. 

Mr     Roosevelt's    successful    prevention    of 
legislation  on  labor  by  Congress  was  achieved 
mainly    by    influence    exerted    upon    a    small 
number  of  S°r.a-ors,  close  to  h'm,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  In  key  positions      There  is  Utile 
reason  to  doubt  that  had  the  Smith,  ConnaDy 
and  similar  bills  been  permitted  to  po  before 
the    Senate    bj    a    whole,    they    would    have 
pas.sed  that  body  by  majorities  comparable  to 
that  which  the  Smith  bill  had  In  the  Mouse. 
The   Prrsldent   pushed   his   resistance    to   a 
point    which    EUj^'csted    the    streiigth    of    the 
wish  of  himself  and  those  abt  ut  him  to  pre- 
vent Congress  from    legislating   about   labor, 
to  keep  labor  matters  in  his  own  hands.     On 
one  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  endanger  a 
measure  he  wished  and  needed  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.     When  the  fir.a!  modiflcatioa 
of   the    neutrality    bill    was    before    Congress. 
party    leaders   toid   the   President   that   some 
Democrats  were  so  provoked  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  f&bcT  legislation  that  they  would  not 
vote   for    his    neutrality    measure    unless    he 
consented  to  action  by  Congress  on  labor. 
Part  of  the  demand  of  Congress  for  Ifgis- 
■     latlon  about  labor  had  the  same  cause  as  to- 
day    Mr.  John  L   Lewis  had  called  a  strike  of 
the  UnitcKl  Mine  V/orkers  In  September  1941, 
demanding   a  clrsd   shop.     He  kept   his  de- 
mand Arm  until   late  December  1941,  when 
he    won    1^   closed    shop.      This   coal    strike, 
with  other  strikes  In  other  Industries  caused 
Congress  to  be  eager  to  pass  legislation  deal- 
ing   with   strikes   during   wartime,   and   with 
c*her  aspects  of  lator. 

The  country,  not  fully  aware  of  why  labor 
legislation  did  not  p:iss.  blamed  Congress. 
Th?  public  outcry  against  Congress  was  put 
In  words  by  Mr.  Westbrock  Pegler  in  a  classic 
Indictment  Including:  "You  have  Impalrt-d 
•  •  •  your  own  prestige  and  with  it  the 
..-•'American  form  of  government,  which  un- 
derstands that  the  National  Legislature  has  a 
sckmn  duty  to  enact  our  laws,  subject  to  no 
mua  3  pcrmissloa  or  forblddauce. ' 


Labor  leaders  of  a  thoughtful  mind  felt 
the  President  was  making  a  mistake.  So  did 
observers  gene-rally.  Their  point  of  view  was 
phrased  by  Mr.  Walter  Llppman.  In  Novem- 
ber 1941: 

"There  can  be   no  doubt  any  longer   that 

•  •  •  It  will  be  a  fatal  mlttake  for  the 
President  not  to  invite  Copgress  to  express 
Its    will    on    the    subject    of    laljor    disputes 

•  •  •  Congress  has  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  declare  a  national  policy  on  the  duty  of 
labor  unions  as  it  has  already  done  on  the 
duty  of  property  owners.  In  times  like  these. 
The  President  shculd  not  carry  upon  his  own 
shoulders  the  burd-^n  of  relations  between 
labor  unions  and  the  national  defense.  In 
the  realm  of  foreign  nflTairs  and  In  the  realm 
of  the  strategical  command,  the  President 
must  take  the  ini'lative  and  bear  the  re- 
spons'bllity.  But  In  the  realm  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Americans  to  one  another,  of  l.nbor 
unions  to  employers,  and  to  the  Government, 
he  should  wekv  me  rather  than  shrink  from 
coordinate  action   by  Convtress." 

Nevertheless,  the  President  maintained  his 
opposition  to  action  by  Congrf^s  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 


Array  Finds  WAAC's  Competent 
Beyond  Hopes 


EXTEN.SION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tucsdau.  May  11.  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  principal  WAAC  Training  Cen- 
ters is  located  at  Fort  OKMothorpp,  Ga., 
which  is  a  fi'w  miles  from  Chattanooga. 
The  people  of  Chattanooqa  are  deliRhted 
to  have  the  WAAC's  in  this  section 
and  are  proud  of  the  part  they  are  play- 
in?;  in  the  armed  forces  of  our  coimtry. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  written  by  Did:  Thorn- 
btirg,  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Wa;>hington  News: 

The  Army  has  one  complaint  against  the 
WAAC's— there  aren't  enoui^h  of  them. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  Women's  Army  Auxil- 
iary Corps  was  started,  the  Army  thought 
WAAC's  could  be  trained  to  bundle  four 
Jobs- communications  (telephones),  motor 
transport  (chauffeurs  lor  light  cars),  secre- 
taries, cooks,  and  bakers. 

But  the  WAAC's  went  at  army  life  with 
the.;-  .sleeves  rolled  u>\  The  list  of  Jobs  they 
can  handle  -bette*-  than  men  in  lots  of 
cases — lias  grown  to  more  than  140,  and  the 
end  is  not  In  sight. 

Today  there  are  about  60.000  WAAC's, 
which  Is  90.000  short  of  their  authorized 
strength.  On  file  in  Director  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby  s  ofRce  are  requests  ft)r  500  000  more 
from  impatient  Army  commanders,  who  have 
tried  out  WAACs  and  found  them  wanting 
only  In  numbers. 

4.000  IN  tr.*in:ng 

Here  at  Ft.  Oglethorpe,  the  third  WAAC 
training  center,  atxiut  4.000  are  In  tiainmg  — 
4  weeks  of  basic  training  and  4  to  8  weeks 
more  for  specialist  training. 

The  top  Hdminlstrative  Jobs  on  the  post  are 
fj'cd  by  17  Army  cffl:ers.  but  otherwise 
W.\AC's  handle  every  Job  In  the  training 
center.  Tliose  Army  otSccrs  swear  by  the 
WAACs. 


"If  I  can't  have  overseas  du*y,  I'd  rather 
stay  right  here,"  said  one  Army  offlcer. 
"These  girls  are  quick  to  learn,  eager  to  do  a 
Job,  ready  to  tackle  anything.  They  ve  got 
it  all  over  the  men  ' 

It  IS  an  impressive  sight  to  see  the  WAAC'i 
parade  Twenty-four  companies  of  150  to 
170  each  assembled  in  the  shade  of  stately 
old  elms  near  the  borders  of  the  parad« 
ground,  where  men  have  trained  since  '98. 
While  they  waited  for  the  review  to  start, 
the  WAAC's  wlr.led  away  the  time  by  singing. 
A  verso  ol  the  G.  I.  ^Governmen'  Issue)  songs 
goes: 

"Once  her  Mommy  made  her  bed. 
Cleaned  her  clothes  and  buttered  her  bread, 
And  her  favorite  dress  was  red. 

Oh.   me;    f>h.  my; 
That  ain't  G.  I." 

Then  across  the  grounds,  where  the  ham 
voices  of  so  many  men  have  shf  utod  thftr 
orders,  the  contralto  voice  of  Capt.  Alblna 
Shimkus  rolled  out.  loud  and  clear: 

"P-a-s-s  1-n  r-e-v-l-e-www  " 

With  the  precision  of  the  R  jckcttcs,  tht 
4"0<;0  WAAC';s  swung  down  the  drill  giound.s, 
marching  to  the  niusic  of  tiuir  own  band. 
Past  the  reviewing  stand  the  ranks  filed, 
straight  as  a  plumb  line. 

"Do  you  think  4.000  men  with  1  to  4  weeks* 
training  ccu'.d  march  like  that?"  one  of  the 
Army  officers  asked;  and  then  an.swcred  his 
own  question,  "Well.  I  know  thoy  couldn't 
because  I've  tried  to  teach   em  ' 

THEY  HAVr.  DISCIPLINE 

W.AAC  cfUcers  refuted  the  stories  of  lack  of 
discipline  by  clMng  fl?;ures.  Only  1  g.rl  out 
of  every  2(X)  trained  ever  has  run  afoul  of  a 
WAAC  MP. 

The  closest  things  to  a  weapon  on  the  post 
are  the  flashlights  with  which  the  W.\AC 
M.  P.'s  are  armed.  No  strong-arm  work  is 
necessary,  but  Just  as  n  precaution  the  M  P  a 
are  trained  in  Judo.  Discipline  is  enforced 
by  withdiawal  of  privileges  and  by  lines. 

The  basic  training  course  Includes  instruc- 
tion In  map  rendmg,  safeguarding  military 
information,  military  sanitation,  first  aid. 
com.pany  administration,  mcs^  management, 
current  history,  physical  tralnlnfr.  p;uard 
duties,  property  responsibility,  and  related 
subjects. 

After  basic  training  the  girls  enroll  in  spe- 
cialist schcx5ls.  officer  cand;dat3  schools,  or 
are  assigned  to  duty  In  the  field  at  nn  Army 
post.  Those  telow  the  rank  of  commKssloned 
officers  are  pa:d  from  $50  to  $138  a  month. 
W.\AC  officers  receive  the  same  scale  as  men 
oiRcers. 

So  far  onlv  1  company  has  been  sent  abrof.d. 
although  there  are  requests  for  18.000  more 
WAAC's.  About  90  percent  of  the  WAAC's 
have  asked  for  foreign  duty. 


V/e  Are  All  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  inspiring  address  by 
the  Vice  President  entitled  "We  Are  All 
Americans."  delivered  at  a  rally  in  Cen- 
tral Park.  New  York  City,  yesterday 
afternoon  in  celebiation  of  I  Am  An 
American  Day.     The  address   was   dc- 
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Uvered  for  a  crowd  estimated  at  more 
than  1.000,000  New  Yorkers,  of  every 
race,  creed,  and  color. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Before  me.  gathered  here  In  Central  Park. 
1  see  many  thousand*  who  are  protid  and 
bumble.  They  are  proud  to  be  citizens  of 
this  Nation,  which  stands  for  truth  and  Jus- 
tice and  man's  responsibility  to  man.  They 
are  humbH  In  the  knowledge  that  only 
through  the  spirit  of  selflessness  and  sacrl- 
nce  can  these  sacred  values  be  preserved. 

Over  the  last  Beveral  years,  as  we  have 
witnessed   the   cruelty   and   destruction    In 

other  part*  of  the  world,  most  of  tia  hare 
t>egun  to  appreciate  what  It  really  meanB  to 
be  an  American,  what  It  really  means  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. It  took  a  terrible  war  and  a  dastardly 
attack  to  wake  ua  up  Now  our  Nation  baa 
dedicated  Itself  anew  to  the  age-old  fight  to 
keep  the  fires  of  freedom  burning.  It  Ifl  a 
time  for  greatnesa— and  we  must  measure  up. 
American  boys,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  their  United  Nations'  comrades  In 
arms,  have  again  proved  their  mettle— this 
time  m  Tunisia  Africa  has  been  won.  The 
fortreaa  of  Europe  Ilea  ahead. 

But  m  this  war  the  heroes  are  not  all  on 
one  front  There  are  many  fronts  Ameri- 
cans today  are  riding  the  bullet-riddled  air 
over  Germany,  daring  the  submarine-Infested 
watera  of  the  Atlantic,  stalking  hidden  danger 
In  the  Jungles  of  far-off  Pacific  Islandn.  Here 
at  home  Americans  are  doing  their  duty.  too. 
In  factories,  on  farms.  In  homea  and  hos- 
pitals and  ofBcea— In  countleaa  ways  that 
never  can  be  told— mUllons  are  taking  their 
full  part.  In  this  people's  war  the  fighters 
and  the  workers  on  every  front  have  what 
It  takes  to  win 

Here  In  the  United  States.  I  hope  we  do 
not  forget  that  we  possess  no  monopoly  on  the 
name,  "American  "  I  have  Just  come  back 
from  visiting  Americans  In  seven  different 
countries— m  Cost*  Rica.  Panama.  Chile,  Bo- 
livia. Peru.  Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  These 
Bpaiilsh-speaking  Americans  are  Just  as  pa- 
triotic citizens  of  the  New  World  as  any  of 
us  who  speak  English. 

Por  centuries,  the  New  World  like  a  magnet 
has  t>een  drawing  to  Itself  those  who  In  the 
Old  World  were  defrauded  of  one  or  more  of 
the  "four  freedom*  "  Again  and  again  the 
New  World  has  given  refuge  to  the  thousands 
fleeing  from  the  hangman  and  the  despot. 

From  Canada  to  Chile,  we  are  glad  we  are 
Americans  Nowhere  In  all  my  trip  did  I 
find  greater  pride  in  democracy  than  In  Chile. 
Chile  Is  a  Catholic  country,  but  It  also  con- 
tains a  higher  percentage  of  Communists 
than  almost  any  other  country  except  Rus- 
sia. The  Radical  Party,  which  Is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Communist  Party.  Is  In 
power.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
Bociallsts.  Liberals,  and  Conservatives  Per- 
sonally I  believe  In  the  two-party  system, 
but  who  can  deny  that  In  Chile  they  have  a 
genuine  democracy  which  gives  every  shade 
of  opinion  a  chance  to  express  Itself?  The 
Interesting  thing  to  me  was  to  find  all  these 
varied  groups  from  extreme  left  to  extreme 
right  so  friendly  to  the  United  States,  so 
eager  to  aerve  the  cauae  of  world-wide  democ- 
racy, ao  anxious  to  produce  results  In  field, 
mine,  and  factory. 

The  picture  which  stands  out  most  clearly 
In  my  mind  from  my  experiences  In  Chile  Is 
of  an  evening  meeting  of  miners  In  the  open 
air  where  two  or  three  lalxir  leaders  had  paid 
their  •♦respecU"  In  very  vigorous  language  to 
Hitler  and  the  other  enemies  of  democracy. 
The  alcalde,  or  mayor,  had  given  his  formal 
speech.  The  meeUng  was  breaking  up  when 
a  l.tlle  girl  of  14,  obviously  the  daughter  of 


one  of  the  miners,  came  up  on  the  platform 
holding  her  a-year-old  brother  by  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  gave  me  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  as  she  said  very  proudly,  "In  the  name 
of  Chile. ~ 

1  received  hundreds  of  floral  gifts  in  other 
parta  of  Latin  America,  where  flowers  grow  In 
riotous  profusion,  but  in  this  particular  part 
of  northern  Chile  the  mining  camp  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  miles  of  waterless  desert, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  plant  or  animal 
except  thoae  supported  by  water  piped  In 
from  a  long  distance.  The  miners  have  tiny 
plots  of  ground,  perbape  8  by  10  feet,  which 
they  can  water  If  they  ao  desire,  to  grow  a 
few  vegetables  or  flowers.  This  proud  little 
Chilean  girl,  taking  care  of  her  baby  brother, 
had  planned  for  weeks  In  advance  how  on 
her  very  own  to  demonstrate  the  attitude  of 
Chile,  and  especUlly  the  working  people  of 
Chile,  toward  the  United  States. 

Those  American  miners  in  Chile  have 
worked  without  sparing  themselves  In  pro- 
ducing copper,  which  Is  abaolutely  essential 
to  the  effort  of  the  United  SUtes  In  this  war. 
I  am  hoping  that  when  the  peace  comes,  and 
they  need  our  help,  we  Americans  in  the 
United  States  will  not  forget  them. 

In  every  country  I  visited  are  millions  of 
Americans  wholeheartedly   at  work   in   the 
service  of  the   common  cause.     I   think  of 
the  Bolivian  tin  miners  working  In  some  of 
the  highest  mines  In  the  world.  14.000  feet 
above  the  aea.    Their  wages  are  pitiably  low 
according  to  standards  In  this  country.     I 
think  at  the  Bolivian  Indians  tolling  on  their 
farms.    By  compartaon  with  them,  the  miners 
are  well  off.     I  say  the  Bolivian  tin  miners 
and  the  Bolivian  farmers,  even  though  they 
may  be  of  Indian  blood  and  may  speak  only 
Quechua  or  Aymara,  are  Americans,  that  they 
are  doing  their  part  to  win  the  war.  and  that 
we  ahould  not  forget  them  when  peace  comea. 
I  vision  the  Moequlto  bombers — the  speed- 
iest bombers  In  the  world— with  which  Eng- 
land torments  Germany  night  aft«r  night  so 
effectively,   and   then   I  think   of   the    balsa 
logs,   lighter    than   cork,  which   are  used   m 
their   construction.     I  can   see   the   Quay  as 
River  m  Ecuador  floating  these  logs  down  to 
the  sawmills   at  Ouayaqxill.     I  can  see  the 
logs  being  Jerked  out  of  the  water  by  half- 
naked    men,    cheerftiUy    working    day    after 
day    under    hot,    humid,    disagreeable    con- 
ditions.   The  speed  and  skill  of  their  opera- 
tions mean   a  lot  to  every  English-speaking 
American  who  has  a  boy  at  the  front. 

I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  men  gathering 
rubber  and  quinine  bark  In  the  hot.  steamy 
Jungles  of  Peru,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Panama.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you 
that  we  don't  need  this  rubber  which  these 
Americans  ara  getUng  for  us.  Synthetic 
rubber  will  do  some  things  by  itself,  but  If 
we  are  goln^  to  have  really  good  combat  tires 
for  the  boys  at  the  fighting  front,  we  need 
some  natural  rubber  to  go  along  with  the 
synthetic.  Consider  the  risks  and  hardships 
which  these  rubber  gatherers  must  undergo. 
Some  of  them  are  working  In  places  where 
the  contraction  of  malaria  Is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty and  the  probability  of  death  within 

2  years  is  almoet  50-50. 
We   English-speaking   Americans   are   only 

half  the  Americans  of  the  New  World.  The 
other  half,  whether  they  sp'^ak  Spanish, 
Portviguese,  or  French;  whether  they  speak 
Quechua.  Aymara,  Guarani,  Azteca,  Mayan, 
Tarascan.  or  any  other  Indian  tongue — 
whichever  they  speak,  they  are  all  good  Amer- 
icans, too.  Many  of  them  have  a  longer  and 
prouder  lineage  than  you  or  I.  Seme  are 
descended  from  the  last  Inca,  some  are  de- 
scended from  Cervantes. 

But  all  true  Americans  know  that  the  hope 
and  glory  of  America  la  In  the  future  and  not 
in  the  past.  We  can  all  look  hopefully  to  the 
da  when  the  American  of  the  future  wUl 
apply   the   "four  freedoms"   to   bring   about 


complete  productivity  of  labor  In  terms  ol 
better  living  conditions.  In  the  lands  to  the 
south  this  means  drainage  of  swampa,  pro- 
duction of  cheap  quinine,  and  the  building 
of  roads,  airports,  and  hospitals.  If  such 
iwojects  are  carried  out.  the  La  tin -American 
child  of  the  year  2000  need  have  no  fear 
of  malaria  or  hookworm  or  the  undernutri- 
tion which  producea  tubercvUosis.  Ameri- 
cana were  meant  to  be  free  from  disease  and 
hunger.  This  is  one  of  the  main  Jobs  of  the 
post-war  period.  We  can  do  that  Job  if  we 
look  upward  and  outward  toward  he  future, 
and  put  our  bacas  Into  the  hard,  practical 
work  which  Ilea  ahead. 

And  all  true  Americans  krww  that,  in  that 
future  New  World  and  Old  World  cannot 
live  apart  from  each  other.  The  airplane  and 
the  radio  have  Indubitably  nutde  them  one. 
Since  the  epoch-making  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, currents  of  culture  and  of  Immigration 
have  flowed  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
In  both  North  and  South  America,  whether 
we  now  speak  English  or  French  or  Spanish  or 
Portuguese,  we  are  the  blending  of  many 
national  and  racial  streams.  Our  Ideas  and 
Ideals  have  come  originally  from  the  Old 
World,  which  has  been  the  fountalnhead  of 
our  populations. 

Now,  here  Is  this  heml^here.  these  various 
national  streams  are  producing  a  new  race. 
with  a  new  culture,  and  new  ideas  and  Ideals. 
In  this  war.  the  young  men  of  the  New  World 
are  making  their  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  In  the  whole  world.  They  are 
giving  their  splendid  health  and  energy,  and 
even  their  lives,  In  that  cause. 

When  the  victory  is  won.  another  oppor- 
tunity will  open  up  before  the  people  of  the 
Western  Hemli^here.  Then  It  Is  that  our 
ideals  of  democracy  and  peace  and  tolerance 
and  good  nelghborllness  can  be  an  example, 
an  inspiration  to  the  people  overseas.  We 
have  faith  that  some  day  these  Ideals  will 
become  the  guiding  stars  of  nations  every- 
where on  this  globe.  Then,  and  then  only, 
can  we  be  sure  that  the  sacrifices  of  today 
teave  not  been  made  In  vain.  Today,  we 
say  with  pride  and  humiUty  that  we  are 
Americans,  knowing  In  our  hearts  that  Amer- 
icsmism  In  its  deeoest  meaning  stands  for 
the  freedom  and  the  welfare  and  the  brother- 
hood of  the  plain  feoplt  of  the  world,  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 


Money— The    Most    Important    Issue 
BefoK  the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  DAHO 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  nineteenth  Installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money : 

Cast  your  eyes  over  the  world's  history  since 
1873  and  see  the  wrecks,  financial  crises, 
panics,  failures.  deprecUtlon  erf  the  prices  of 
the  world's  producU,  the  constant  rise  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold,  the  shrinkage  in 
the  market  values  of  bonds  and  stocks,  en- 
Uillng  losses  to  the  amotmt  of  bUllons  of 
dollars  aU  graphically  foretold  by  the  friends 
of  bimetallism:  the  gold  monometalllsts  In 
the  meantime,  just  as  Seyd  and  Wolowski 
predicted,  attributing  these  dire  results  to 
every  hnaglnable  cause  except  the  true  one. 
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of  the  Nation,  that  Journalistic  piece  de  re- 


in a  recent  Issue  of  the  Nation  there  ap- 


natural   and   inevitable  opposition   to  com- 
TOimiKm      Both    are    mallenantlv    dreadful; 
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the  strikin'?  tiown  by  discriminating  laws  one- 
half  or  tiie  metaJIlc  money  of  the  world  and 
estabiishing  gold  only  as  mcncy. 

Our  own  country  has  not  escaped.  We  had 
the  panic  of  1873.  and  .severnl  severe  financial 
crises  prior  to  the  present  one.  Yet  our  gold- 
Btandard  financiers  and  doctrlnr.ires  attiibiue 
the  causes  not  to  the  true  one,  the  demoneti- 
zation of  8l'.ver  in  the  United  Stales  in  1873 
and  throughout  the  world,  but  to  our  legisla- 
tion for  the  rehabilitation  of  silver. 

Now,  the  fo-called  Sherman  law  Js  made 
the  8capei?cat  and  muU  be  unceremoniously 
and  uncGnd;tlon:»lly  driven  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  With  I'.s  bani.shment  halcyon  d^tys 
of  financial  prosperity  and  restored  confi- 
dence are  to  be  ushered  in. 

Tlie  »o-called  Sherman  law  has  had  no 
Influence  whatever  on  the  exports  of  gold. 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1889  our  exports  of  Ko!d  were  149  - 
e07,427  in  exce.'s  of  our  Imports,  In  1890  they 
were  »4331,149:  In  1891.  $68.130087;  in  1891', 
$495,873;  in  1893.  $87,306,463.  Thinlc  of  sane 
men  imdertakinj?  to  make  other  sane  men 
believe  that  the  Sherman  law  drove  this  gold 
out  of  the  country!     It  is  ridiculous. 

I  wish  to  quote  here  from  the  speech  of  my 
clistlneiulshtd    friend    from    Kentucky.    Mr. 
Black'burn,  in  regard  to  whether  the  Sherman 
law  drtive  i^old  cut  of  tlie  country  or  not      I 
quote  from  i;is  speech  on  page  2215  of  the 
Rfcord.  and  I  doubt  not  he  has  verified  it: 
"The  records  of  the  country  show  that  for 
day.s  and  weeks,  beginning  in  the  latter  part 
or  April,  and  It  is  more  noticeably  true  In  the 
month  of  May.  for  days  and  weeks  gold  left 
this   country    at   the   rate   of   five    millions   a 
week,    ur;tll    thirty-eight    millions   had    gone, 
until  a  panic  had  been  produced,  luitil  values 
had  been  upset  and  uns^ettlcd,  until  the  bu.si- 
ness  of  the  country  had  been  disturbed.     At 
the  rate  of  five  millions  a  week  your  gold  was 
shipped  out   of  the   country,   when   never   in 
1  day  nor  1  hour  nor  1  ln.stant  had  foreign 
exchange  bcesi  above  the  rate  I  have  named. 
"It  is  plain  on   the  face  of  paper  that  one 
of  two  things  was  true,  either  the  shipper  wm 
paying   ocean    freights   at    a   loss  out  of   his 
pccket  or  else  he  was  receiving  a  commission 
from    8omei)ne    upon    every    dollar    that    was 
ehlpped.     Who  shipped  this  gold?     I  do  not 
charge  that  all  of  the  bankers  of  New  York 
or  Wall  Street  were  engaged  in  It.    There  are 
bankers    there    whoce    character    stands    too 
high  for  me  to  believe  that  they  were  guilty 
of  such  a  combination:  but  I  knew  that  there 
are  bankers  there  who  reprrs^nt  the  Roths- 
childs, who  did  ship — Heidelbach,  Ikleheimcr 
&  Co.  and  Lazarus  Freres  &  Co.     Tlie.se  were 
the  exporters  of  your  i^^old.    They  were  ship- 
ping  it   when   the   rate   of   exchange   proved 
beyond  controversy  that  they  were  shipping  it 
at  a  loss;  they  were  either  paying  the  ocean 
freights  out  of   their   pockets   or   receiving   a 
commission." 

It  was  fictitious,  it  was  planned  to  order. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  and  I  quote  this  to 
show  exactly  what  was  the  reason  If  the 
Sherman  law  sent  gold  out.  it  brought  it  back 
very  quickly. 

The  financial  collapse  in  the  Arp;entlne 
Republic  occurred  in  1890.  and  was  followed 
in  the  yenr  1391  by  the  failure  of  the  English 
banking  house  of  Baring  Bros.,  when  it  is 
charged  th.at  England's  Investors  lost  $1,000.- 
000,000  Gold  was  demanded  and  taken  from 
lis.  as  stated.  Failures  In  Australia  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions  have  occurred,  and 
gold  monometallic  England  was  again  shaken 
to  the  center.  These  exports  of  gold  were  no 
more  caused  by  the  Sherman  law  than  by  an 
evening  zephyr.  The  present  crisis  was 
plainly  predicted  by  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild, 
delegate  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Brussels 
Con'ercncD.  This  is  a  verv  remarkable  pre- 
diction.    He  said: 

"Gentlemen.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that 
th?  stock  of  silver  in  the  world  is  estimated  at 
some  thousands  of  milhons.  and  if  this  ccn- 
lerence  were  to  break  up  without  arriving  at 


any  definite  result,  there  would  be  a  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  that  commodity  which 
it  v.culd  be  frightful  to  contemplate  and  out 
of  which  a  monetary  panic  would  ensue,  the 
far-spreading  effects  of  which  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  foretell." 

There  It  is  as  plain  as  ABC.  In  the  Brussels 
Conference,  predicted  Just  as  It  has  come  to 
pa.ss.  and  the  cause  stated,  and  yet  none  of 
these  gold  monometallic  diicf riiiaires  will 
believe  anything  about  It.  They  will  shut 
their  eves  to  all  these  thir.gs  You  could  not 
make  my  f rl»  nd  from  New  Jerney  (Mr  Mc- 
Pheisoni  read  that  and  comprehend  It  He 
would  think  it  wa;«  BcmethIng  else,  although 
It  i»  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  own  monome- 
tallic   friends 

From  this  same  report  I  have  quoted  from 
8lr  G  Moletworth.  represent 'ng  India,  to 
Show  that  he  predicted  that  India  would 
change  to  a  single  gold  Btnnd.ird  if  that 
moiKtary  conference  adjourned  without  any 
agreement. 

There  was  In  that  monetary  conference  a 
Mr  Currle,  wh(j  was  al.so  on  the  Indian  cur- 
rency commission  to  settle  the  gnancial  ques- 
tion in  India 

Mr.   Platt    On   the   Herschell   commission? 

Mr.  CocKREi.L.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Currle  was  a 
delegate  to  the  BrOssels  Conterrnrt>.  ar.d  at 
the  same  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
dian commission.  Our  commissioners  un- 
wittingly told  him  what  we  were  going  to  do, 
or  what  they  thought  we  were  going  to  do. 
without  any  authority  to  say  so.  I  read  from 
page  118  cf  the  Brussels  Conference.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  any  injustice  to  any  distinguished 
gentlrman  who  represented  us  In  that  body, 
but  I  want  to  show  what  they  said  and  how 
we  were  represented.  We  have  a  .ight  to 
know  that. 

Governor  McCreary,  of  Kentucky,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  the  United 
State.s.  made  an  address  before  that  confer- 
ence, in  which  he  went  on  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  silver,  and  then  told  about  the  election  and 
about  the  Democratic  platform,  wlilch  he 
quoted,  and  then  said: 

"Speaking  for  myself  only.  I  express  the 
opinion  that  the  silver  law  known  as  the  net 
of  1890  now  in  force  In  my  country  will 
be  repealed.  It  Is  possible  this  will  be  done 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress — '• 

That  is,  at  the  last  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gres.<. 

"If  not  this  session,  I  believe  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 

grO!:S   " 

Oh.  yes;  we  are  going' to  repeal.  "You  had 
better  get  scared  now  and  come  to  an  inter- 
national agreement  because  we  shall  repeal 
this  law,"  What  did  Mr.  Cannon,  another 
delegate,  say  at  that  conference? 

"The  United  States  has  seriously  taken  Into 
consideration  the  idea  of  repealiiiR  the  silver 
purchase  act  of  1890;  the  two  political  parties 
as  well  as  the  great  bankers  of  New  York  have 
advised  this  repeal,  and  if  during  tills  con- 
ference some  arrangement  is  not  attained.  It 
Is  mere  than  probable  that  America  wiU  not 
continue  disposed  to  buy  annually  MOOO.OOO 
ounces  of  silver  at  the  market  price." 

Yes,  we  by  our  delegates  told  that  monetary 
conference  we  were  going  to  drop  it.  silver, 
and  that  they  had  better  come  to  some  agree- 
ment. The  conference  adjourned,  and  was  to 
have  mot  last  spring.  I  t>elieve.  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Allison.  It  was  to  have  met  on  the 
30th  of  May. 

Mr.  CocKREt-L.  I  believe  that  Indian  cur-  ' 
rency  commisoion  Just  held  back  long  enough 
to  get  ahead  of  us  and  strike  down  silver  first. 
and  let  us  bear  the  brunt  of  it  if  we  repeal  the 
txistlng  law.  Wp  told  them  what  we  were  go- 
ing to  do.  We  have  always  told  them  in  ad- 
vance we  were  going  to  do  .something  to  strike 
at  silver,  with  the  expectation  of  scaring 
them.  There  never  has  been  but  one  time. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  agents  and  represent- 
ative.3  cf  the  United  States  have  ever  been 
able  to  scare  Europe  Into  changing  its  mone-   | 


tary  system,  and  that  was  In  1863  to  1865  and 
In  187J,  when  we  told  them  that  we  would 
flood  the  world  with  gold  and  silver  and  de- 
preciate the  purchasing  power  of  their  In- 
vested securities  Wc  told  them  that  we  were 
the  great  gold-prcducing  country,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  said,  and  the  gold  system  had 
to  be  established;  and  we  went  on  and  estab- 
lished it.  and  they  were  foclish  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  what  we  j-aid  was  true,  and  they 
changed  their  whole  syitem  to  a  single  gold 
standard. 

The  Indian  currency  comml»«lon  was  ap- 
pointed October  21,  1892.  As  predicted  by 
Sir  Molesworth,  In  anticipation  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  law  by  us.  India  has  clcAed 
her  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and 
the  crisis  predicted  Is  upon  us.  intensified  by 
many  ether  combinations  and  causes,  and 
silver  has  fallen  most  fearfully  In  value  meas- 
ured by  the  gold  standard.  Just  as  expected  by 
India  and  England.  And  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  re|)eal  the  Sherman  law  uncondi- 
tionally, reestablish  the  gold  standard,  and 
practically  close  the  mints  of  the  whole  world 
to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
and  make  silver  everywhere  a  mere  commod- 
ity, a  mere  ordinary  metal  without  any  mone- 
tary functions  by  the  laws  of  any  nation,  and 
still  further  depreciate  It,  lessen  Its  value,  etc. 

Think  of  the  ridiculousness  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  must  demonetize  silver  and  de- 
stroy value  In  order  to  make  Europe  come  to 
International  agreement.  It  Is  perfectly  ab- 
surd upon  its  face.  We  destroy  its  value  or 
make  it  the  world  over  a  mere  commodity. 
and  what  greater  harm  will  be  done  to  Europe 
than  to  us?  What  greater  losses  will  iliey 
suffer  than  we  shall?  We  are  producing  more 
silver,  and  gold.  too.  than  any  other  nation. 
Would  not  we  be  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the 
depreciation  in  prices?  Yet  it  Is  pretended 
that  we  should  be  In  some  way  or  other  the 
beneficiary.  There  was  never  such  sophistry 
proclaimed  to  Intelligent  free  men  in  the 
world. 

Then  truly  we  would  have  throughout  the 
world  the  idealistic  doctrinaire  single  gold 
standard,  which  would  entail  for  ages  to  come 
upon  the  tolling  masses  of  every  country  In 
the  world  untold  and  Inconceivable  suffer- 
ings, losses,  financial  disturbances,  and 
crises,  depressions  of  all  kind?  of  business,  a 
rapid  Increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold,  and  a  still  greater  fall  In  the  prices  of 
the  world's  products. 

This  Utopian  single  gold  standard.  This  Is 
what  we  are  coming  to,  if  unconditional 
repeal  Is  carried. 


News  and  Views 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  bulletin  entitled  '"News  and 
Views": 

Williams  College  Sends  Anotiilk  Delegate  to 
Chicago  LAND 

PROF.    MAX    LERNER    IS    FOLLOWED    BT    PROF     F.    1~ 
SCIIUMAN 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  News  and  Views  brief 
reference  was  made  to  the  speaking  activities, 
in  this  section,  <  f  one  Max  Lerner.  Max.  it 
was  explained,  w.is  born  in  Russia  about  30 
years  ago.     In   New  York  he  became  editor 
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anger  against  Lewis.  And  any  success  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  chief  mcy  seem  to 
gain  throu:^h  hi«  rough-and-tumble  tact.cs 
will  mr  kc  it  mo:e  d;fflcuJt  for  the  other  lead- 


w  ill!  alio  er.pardcd  until  In  this,  our  modern 
age  of  ea  y  i.nfl  .swift  production  ci  goods, 
the  mark' t  hi'-  b  •''ome  the  blggent  thing  in 
hum'tii  afl.i'.T*  tha'  rren  has  ever  created 


slons  to  the  aged  and  physically  disabled  and 
use  thi?  rent  to  build  our  d^tci.hfi'.  r'«memh?r- 
Ing  alwpys  that  our  flr^t  line  of  defense  \rt  in 
the  welfare  of  otir  own  citizens,  who  creat« 
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of  the  Nation,  that  Journalistic  piece  de  re- 
sistance of  the  pinkish  inteUlgentsla.  and 
was  lifted  from  there  by  WllUains  College  to 
teach  Government. 

Attention  waa  also  called  to  an  advertise- 
ment In  Tlie  Nation  announcing  Lerner's  new 
book  and  citJng  a  t««tlroonlal  by  Harold 
Laski.  English  Communist,  In  which  he 
tailed  the  Lerner  bock  a  great  manifesto  for 
those  who  understood  "nhe  time  had  come  to 
chooKe  '  In  The  Nation  also  apP'^ared  an 
firtlcle  by  Liukl  entitled  "Why  I  Am  a 
Marxist  " 

BHOATTirn  WITH   ATTTN-nOff     NOW  COM  IS 
PaorT«X>R   iCMUM*!« 

Hardly  had  tie  dust  cleared  away  from 
Professor  L«rnerB  speaking  activities  here- 
abouts when  Prof.  F.  L.  Schuman,  also  on 
the  stflfl  of  Williams  Ck)llege,  appeared  in  our 
xnidKi  to  deliver  himself  of  several  discour- 
fclve  Philippic*.  We  report  this,  not  because 
Of  any  specific  persons  or  Institutions,  but 
because  the  wide-range  activities  of  these  two 
professors  are  significant  and  typical  of  cer- 
tain Instrumentalities  now  operative  In  a  new 
and  subtle  effort  to  achieve  a  functional 
tran^illence  in  the  American  way  of  life. 

Before  we  refer  to  his  address,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Eran.-ton  School  of  Foreign  Affairs 
January  29  let  us  briefly  Introduce  Professor 
Schuman  We  find,  bv  referring  to  records, 
that  he  achieved  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
prolessor  at  the  Dnlverslty  of  Chicago  lor 
his  liberal  and  political  activities.  In  1932 
the  record  shows  that  he  was  listed  as  a 
lecturer  for  the  Communist  Chicago  Workers 
School,  of  which  the  announcement  stated: 
•Its  object  is  to  train  leaders  for  the  grow- 
ing mass  struggle  against  capitalistic  offen- 
sive and  for  the  revolutionary  way  out  of  the 
crisis  of  capitalism." 

Consulting  the  record  again,  we  find  that 
In  1932  Profe.ssor  Schuman  signed,  along  with 
a  group  of  well-Kn  iwn  radicals,  a  letter  en- 
dorsine  the  Communist  candidates,  Foster 
HPd  Ford,  which  read  in  part:  As  respon- 
sible intellectual  workers,  we  have  alined 
ourselves  with  the  frankly  revolutionary 
Commun.si  Party  •  •  '  We  call  upon 
all  men  ai.d  women,  especially  workers  in 
the  professicnf  and  arts  to  Join  In  the  revo- 
lutionary ftruggle  against  capitalism,  under 
the  leadership  of  ihc  Communist  Party  •     In 

1932  Prof  Schuman  waa  on  the  reception 
committee  for  James  W  Ford,  the  Negro 
CommunUt  candidate  for  Vice  President  that 
year.  In  19«2  Piofessor  Schuman  was  one 
of  the  official  faculty  sponsors  for  the  Stu- 
dent CongreKs  Against  War,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  at  which  were  such  speakers  as 
Communist  E.irl  Browder.  Socialist  Scott 
Nearing,  Communist  (Fellow  Traveler)  J.  B. 
Matthews.  Joseph  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Ccmmunist  paprr  The  Miis.';es.  and  others. 

In  1932.  according  to  the  record.  Professor 
Schuman  endorsed  the  Communist  Vladimir 
R.  Janowicz.  when  he  ran  for  alderman     In 

1933  Professor  Schuman  was  leader  of  a  tour 
to  Soviet  Russia  for  the  American  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Russia,  and  Intour- 
1st.  Inc.  (Soviet  tourist  agency).  Professor 
Schuman  s  name  was  listed  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  (along  with  Scott  Nearing  and  other 
radicals)  of  the  Chicago  Workers  Theater. 
The  Workers  Voice  (radical  paper)  said  (Jan- 
uary 21,  1933)— "The  Workers  Theater,  of 
Chicago,  a  revolutionary  group  and  the  first 
of  lU  kind  In  the  city,  was  launched  by  the 
John  Reed  Club  which  took  the  lead  in  its 
formation  and  which  regarded  the  step  as  a 
potent  weapon  of  the  toUlng  masses  In  their 
struggle  agalns  capitalism.  •  •  *  Leading 
players  from  the  unlversttle?,  Lincoln  Center, 
and'  the  Jewish  Peoples  Institute  crowded 
John  Reed  Club  headquarters  on  a  bitterly 
cold  night  to  discuss  plans  for  the  theater." 
Professor  Schuman  has  also  been  a  contribu- 
tor to  Scvlet  Russia  Today,  a  magazine 
puM:£hed  by  friends  of  Soviet  Russia  In  this 
country. 


In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Nation  there  ap- 
peared an  article  signed  by  Professor  Schu- 
man entitled  'The  Tory  Dialectic."  From 
that  article  we  quote:  "In  the  terminology 
of  Marx  ruling  classes  threatened  with  ex- 
propriation create  and  employ  instruments  of 
violence  which  are  intended  to  protect  the 
power  and  privileges  accruing  from  their  es- 
tablished control  of  the  instruments  jf  pro- 
duction." 

KAIBTI  ruNcitn 

The  above  quotation  sounds  bad.  What 
does  It  mean?  Exactly  nothing— without  the  ' 
remainder  of  the  article  Why  ts  it  quoted?  i 
Merely  to  expoaf ,  by  example,  a  type  of  foren- 
sic legerdemain  frequently  employed  by  prop- 
agandists who  have  little  respect  for  Quoens- 
bujy  rules. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  Congress- 
man Church's  economic  and  political  phi- 
losophy is  anathema  to  the  Intellectual  pink- 
sters,  the  Communists,  and  the  "spend  and 
elect"  New  Dealers. 

ALL  IS  NOT  COLD  THAT  GLnTEXS 
It  Is  an  amazing  thing  how  easy  It  is  for 
radical  propagaiullsts  to  become  platform 
attractions  in  our  quaint  old  United  States 
of  America.  Only  recently  Oommunlst  Earl 
Browder  required  the  Chicago  Stadium  to 
house  his  audience.  It  Is  even  more  amazing 
how  cleverly  and  subtly  our  so-called  liberal 
propagandists  are  able  to  hide  their  fangs  and 
pugaicoat  the  vims  of  their  doctrinal  inocu- 
lations, not  only  painless  but  even  fascinat- 
ing and  delightful. 

A  vast  group  of  our  "better"  citizens  in  this 
country  have  been  maneuvered  into  a  posi- 
tion where  they  consider  It  an  intellectual 
and  social  duty  to  Indulge  in  all  the  latest 
pink  and  red  propagandistlc  concoctions 
being  served  In  the  a-^ademlc  cocktail 
lounges. 

But  getting  back  to  Professor  Schuman's 
address  on  America's  Role  in  the  World  of 
Tomorrow,  we  were  particularly  impressed 
With  how  little  a  title  can  mean.  Aft«r 
preening  himself  with  some  choice  verbosities 
in  an  attempt  to  describe  the  biological  and 
psychological  nature  of  man  he  proceeded  to 
build  up  a  defense  for  Russia  and  Spain  by 
excoriating  the  Fascist  Caesars.  He  referred 
somewhat  reverently  to  that  "great  coun- 
try" whose  destiny  was  linked  with  the  fu- 
ture of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  whose  name 
he  "did  not  dare  mention  for  fear  it  might 
get  back  to  the  Dies  committee."  In  referring 
to  this  great  country,  however,  he  likewise 
omitted  the  name  of  its  iron  ruler,  Mr.  Stalin. 
and  failed  to  mention  anything  about  Mr. 
Stalin's  great  penchant  for  exterminating 
quickly  and  relentlessly  all  those  whose  minds 
do  not  go  along  with  his. 

THE    LEFTISTS    DO    NOT    LIKX    MR.    CHAMEEKLAIN 

One  pathers  from  Professor  Schuman's  talks 
and  writings  that  he  does  not  like  the  way 
certain  English  statesmen,  particularly  Cham- 
berlain, Simon,  and  Hoare,  have  dealt  vith 
the  Manchukuo  affair,  the  Spanish  problem, 
and  th'^  Czechoslovaklan  crlsU. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  forced  to  deal  with  grave 
and  enormous  problems,  has  sought,  we  be- 
lieve, to  avert  another  bloody  war  with  all 
its  sacrifice  and  futility.  No  informed  ob- 
server will  question,  however,  that  the  fear 
of  communism  has  played  a  major  role  in 
English  diplomacy  during  the  last  few  years. 
This,  of  course,  has  brought  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain In  for  much  criticism  and  aba-^e  at  the 
hands  of  leftist  partisans. 

One  familiar  with  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  Dally  Worker,  the  Dally  Record,  and 
other  Communist  publications  would  not 
fall  to  notice  how  similarly  Professor  Echu- 
man's  reasoning  followed  the  plaint  of  these 
mediums.    Was  this  mere   coincidence? 

Those  who  espoase  commtinism  (either 
openly  or  surreptitiously)  fail  ever  to  note 
that   fascism   came   Into   the   world   as   the 


natural  and  Inevitable  opposition  to  com- 
munism. Both  are  malignantly  dreadful; 
both  are  tyrannical  and  murderous;  both  are 
completely  destructive  of  human  rights. 

THX    THXXAT    TO    AUXXICA 

There  Is  one  thing  for  us  to  bear  well  In 
mind  in  this  country.  As  we  drUt  further 
to  the  left  (and  t«e  left  U  now  in  tha 
ascendancy  )the  danger  of  fascism  giows  in 
equal  ratio.  If  the  leftist  movement 
(through  lt«  wel^  advanced  and  coordinated 
united  front)  keeps  on  growing,  aided  and 
abetted  by  our  indlfferenca  and  goodv-^oody 
hospitality,  wa  may  waka  up  •oma  day.  not 
far  away,  to  be  confronted  by  a  real  C<im- 
muntst  peril.  Buslnesamen  and  others,  sud- 
denly and  tborouchly  frlgbUncd.  may  rally 
round  some  Fascist -minded  leader  who 
promises  to  save  them.  That  happened  in 
luly.  m  Germany,  and  now  In  8p.^in.  Shall 
we  let  it  happen  here?  That  depends  upon 
how  willing  we  are  to  let  soma  of  our  prob- 
lem children  "play  with  fire." 

Returning  again  to  the  scintillating  lucu-  . 
bratlons  of  Professor  Schuman.  He,  unlike 
Lerner.  who  Is  mellow,  confidential,  and  per- 
suasive, is  the  cold,  hard-driving,  brutal 
tjrpe  who  attacks  by  combining  innuendo 
with  Invective  and  uses  his  sweeping  com- 
mand of  words  to  awe  and  conquer  his  audi- 
ence. It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  any  youth 
could  submit  himself  to  the  class  lectures  of 
Professor  Schuman  and  escape  indoctrination 
from  such  positive  views  and  forensic 
brilliancy . 

We  find  his  arguments  have  changed  some- 
what since  1932.  In  those  days  It  was  a  ter- 
rible thing  for  the  Oovemment  to  give  any 
protection  to  capitalistic  Staodard  Oil  tank- 
ers in  foreign  ports.  But  today  with  ttoe 
Fascist  specter  looming  In  the  distance  It 
becomes  quite  proper  for  the  Government 
to  protect  Its  forei^  trade  by  opposing  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Fascist  Interna- 
tionale. If  there  Is  anything  that  reieaaes 
torrential  Invectve  on  the  part  of  our  "lib- 
erals," It  Is  the  Fascist  specter. 

Our  advice  to  the  so-called  liberals  Is 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  Fascism  out  of 
this  country'  Is  to  1"*^  helping  Communism 
to  grow.  As  Communism  becomes  a  peril- 
so  will  Fascism.  Now  Is  the  time  to  check 
the  whole  business.  There  are  three  ave- 
nues of  far-reaching  Inffuenoe  through  which 
new  doctrines  are  particularly  infiltrating 
our  American  life.  These  avenues  are  some 
of  our  churches — some  of  our  colleges  and 
universities — and  some  of  the  labor  unions. 
"It's  Inter  than  you  think" — and  time  to 
wake  up. 
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HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  tlie  Washington  Post  of  May  17. 
1943: 

LABOR    STATESMANSHIP 

The  reasonable  and  responsible  labar  lead- 
ers Of  the  country  have  been  the  prime  vic- 
tims of  John  L.  Lewis'  conduct  In  the  coal 
dispute.  They,  and  the  members  of  th»:r 
unions,  will  suffer  if  Congress  shculo  go 
beyond  the  Connally  bill  and  pass  un-!'-:  - 
sarily   restrictive   legislation    becaus*   ol    it« 
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It  '«  incredible  that  such  "nutty"  pro- 
cedures as  I  have  called  to  your  attention 
could  actually  happen  here  in  the  United 


the  17th  of  May  In  1814  that  the  Nor- 
wegian people  adopted  a  constitution 
framed  upon  the  American  Constitution 


.  .  -       «  — «1  .^^.i..  *      A  W  . 


be  sudden  and  sublime.  Her  people  will 
again  direct  their  constitutional  irovem- 
ment.     Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
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agai.i  t  L  wis.  And  any  bucccm  that 
the  United  M.nc  Workers  chief  moy  seem  to 
gain  throu;ih  hl»  rcugh-and-tumble  tact.c* 
will  m:  ke  It  more  tlJfflcuU  fcr  the  other  lead- 
er:-, to  imp</^e  rp':tralnL.H  upon  their  followcr§ 

It  la  not  Burp:!jtng,  therefore,  that  the 
exfcutive  borrd  cf  thi  Conpre-B  c(  Indus- 
trial Orranlzat'onn.  meeting  In  Cleveland  la^st 
week  denounced  Jchn  X>:-wU  In  terras  quite 
M  Vigorous  as  any  thut  m.ght  have  been  jp- 
plled  to  him  by  an  employers'  association. 
Thu  bO(;y.  over  which  he  once  presided,  ac- 
cused Lt  WIS  of  Jccpardlzinc  the  Ju^t  demands 
cf  his  u.ilon  by  exploiting  the  iiijufttlccs 
In  the  mining  industry  In  furtherance  of 
his  personal  vendetta  agaln.st  the  President 
of  the  U-illed  S  atcs.  cur  Commander  in 
Chief  '■  Tlie  Indictment  dees  not  Fecm  too 
■trong.  C  imlng  from  men  who've  alUg'.r'.nce 
to  labor  Interests  cannot  be  questioned.  It 
may  have  a  healthy  cflect  upon  the  restless 
rar.k  and  fl'.e 

But  ccndt-mnatlon  of  Lewis  by  men  who 
nr  ■  esfentialiy  his  rivals  can  only  boomerang 
against  them  If  he  ."should  be  eucces-'ful  In 
hi.s  defiance  cf  the  Government.  "In  times  of 
emotional  stress."  declared  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Orpanlzatlons  board,  "the  labor 
movement  of  this  country  must  be  par- 
ticularly wary  cf  any  pcr.son  or  element  wh'rh 
seeks  to  substitute  for  sane  and  democratic 
prcce.-ses  willful  and  revengeful  dictation. 
Labor's  rights  n-.u=;t  be  protected — vigorously 
protected-but  they  must  be  protected  within 
the  framework  of  rational  procedure." 

Here  Is  a  satisfactory  working  definition 
of  the  es.sential  distinction  between  states- 
manship and  dcmagoguery  In  the  sphere  of 
labor  re!at;*is  Members  cf  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Org.in!zat:ons  can  be  expected 

to  support  the  principle  laid  down  by  th'-ir 
leaders,  however,  only  If  they  are  convinced 
that  their  interests  v:Ml  net  suffer  bcciuse 
of  it.  Whatever  bcif^ats  the  United  Mine 
W'^rkers  may  receive  in  the  negotiations  with 
their  employers  to  be  re.-umed  today.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  that  they  receive 
them  through  the  cstabli.'-hed  machinery  cf 
the  War  Labor  Board.  John  Lewis  has  chosen 
to  make  a  frc^h  attack  on  the  War  Labor 
Boara.  But  no  matter  how  much  Lewis 
rants  about  It,  the  authority  of  the  Board 
must  be  upheKl.  If  he  can  figure  out  a  way 
of  saving  face,  well  and  g(K)d  But  what 
matters  a  great  deal  more  is  that  his  face- 
Eaving  must  not  Involve  loss  of  face  for 
the  men  who  have  shown  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  or  for  the  Government  Itself. 


The  Market!    The  Market!    The  Market! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Town.send: 
The  M.^rktt!  The  Market!  The  Market! 
(By  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend) 

I  wl.sh  I  had  a  loud  speaker  th.it  would 
drown  out  all  otlier  sounds  as  I  shouted  tlie.e 
word.?  s«3  coi.niiellingly  that  the  whole  world 
of  human  beu  gs  could  be  shocked  inio  a 
ll.stening  attitude.  It  Is  the  key  word  to  the 
attainment  by  humanity  of  ail  u.^eful  and 
neeiiful  thing.?. 

Th.cre  has  b-en  a  market  ever  .=  lr.ce  the  first 
rude  exchanges  of  commodities  began,  atid 
•  s  civilization  advanced  the  markets  of  the 


world  also  expanded  until  In  this,  our  modern 
age  of  easy  and  swift  production  Ci  goods, 
the  market  han  b Tome  the  blggwt  thing  In 
human  afTulrs  that  man  has  ever  created 

And  yet,  its  very  blgneR  and  c<imm.onne»? 
seem  to  have  made  Us  Importance  to  the 
world  appear  of  little  conscquciice  In  the 
general  .-.cheme  of  things.  The  thing  which 
v.e  mu  t  all  u:.c  every  d.iy.  If  we  are  malting 
a  living.  Is  given  eo  little  consideration  that 
all  we  ho«r  said  nbf;ut  It  Is.  "the  market  U 
good."  cr  "t!ie  mf.r!'.et  Is  bad." 

The  building  and  matntenunce  of  the  mo£t 
Important  thing  in  cur  civilization  h.is  re- 
ceived no  scientific  attention.  Its  growth 
an  1  expansion  has  been  entirely  haphazard, 
subject  only  to  control  thuugh  the  vagaries 
of  .'^^upply  and  demand. 

Why  men  have  not  lon^  ago  realized  that 
the  market  by  which  we  nil  live  Is  a  thing  to 
i)e  taken  In  hard  and  controlled  and  directed 
Is  one  of  those  phenomena  of  oversight  that 
characterizes  the  human  race.  I  suppose 
that  man  lived  upon  the  earth  for  c  unless 
years  before  he  learned  that  fire  was  some- 
thing he  could  utilize  and  control  to  his  own 
bt-neflt.  The  public  market  Is  not  as  old  as 
fire,  but  It  Is  certainly  old  enough  and  has 
been  used  by  man  long  ei^ough  that  one 
might  expect  him  to  have  thought  somewhat 
about  It. 

Our  lawmakers  in  Washington  are  Just  now 
engaged  In  a  great  head-scratching,  specu- 
lating over  te.c  matter  of  raising  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  Immense  appropriations  tiiey 
have  made  these  Inst  years.  Every  Item  of 
commerce  and  every  industry  h.is  been  can- 
vas.'^ed  in  the  hcpe  that  something  may  be 
found  that  will  stand  an  Increase  of  taxation. 

That  nothing  is  going  to  be  found  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  tret  that  they  nre  talking  of 
adding  more  taxes  on  gasoline  and  tobacco 
and  little  items  of  luxury  that  are  already 
taxed  from  50  to  100  percent.  Everything 
mentlonable  has  already  been  tax^d  until  It 
Is  becoming  apparent  that  to  arid  mr;re  taxes 
to  these  already  overburdened  articles  Is  al- 
most sure  to  re-trict  the  consumption  of 
them  and  kill  the  little  geese  that  lay  the 
golden  eggs. 

I  wonder  who  was  the  first  man  that  se- 
cured the  attention  of  cur  primitive  an- 
cestors and  pcr.suaded  them  that  fire  could 
be  ccntrcllcd  and  made  useful.  I  wonder 
what  means  he  employed  to  convince  them 
that  they  had  been  overlooking  the  greatest 
thing  in  their  liven.  Did  he  go  about  yelling. 
"Fire  l.<:  good."  until  he  convinced  them  cf 
thp  fact? 

VVc  Townscndltes  have  been  yelling  at  our 
lawmakers  for  several  years  now,  "The  mar- 
ket, gentlemen.  The  market.  Tax  the  mar- 
ket. The  greatest  source  of  revenue  In  all  the 
World  lies  riglit  at  hand." 

Say  to  everybody,  "The  market  belongs  to 
everybody,  so  everybody  may  be  Ju.-.tly  re- 
quired tt)  pay  frir  the  u.-e  he  makes  of  the 
market.  Everybody  must  use  the  market  If 
he  makes  a  living.  Everybody,  earning  a  liv- 
ing, mujt  sell  something  in  the  market.  8d, 
we  will  charge  a  small  percentage  ( f  the  price 
he  gets  for  his  gocjd.s  or  labor  or  services  and 
use  the  aggregate  of  all  money  paid  to  con- 
duet  and  pay  for  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  renew  the  market  continuously 
by  a  Judicious  distribution  of  buying  power.'" 

Just  now.  when  the  Government  Is  engag- 
ing in  the  greatest  effort  ever  undertaken  by 
m.mkind.  it  beho<jves  us  to  secure  the  great- 
est revenue  for  the  u.'^e  of  government  wltli 
the  least  harm  to  our  papulation  By  all 
means  let  us  tt>x  the  market.  Let  us  make 
everyone  pay  at  the  same  rate  on  the  entire 
gross  income  he  enjoys.     No  exemptions. 

Take  a  certain  percentage  of  all  sales  made 
for  the  Government,  collecting  from  the  sell- 
ers at  regular  intervals — we  suggest  once  a 
month.  And  then  tell  the  Government  what 
It  mu-.t  do  with  the  money.  Send  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  money  collected  back  Into  the 
channels  of  trade  at  once  In  the  form  of  pen- 


sions to  the  aged  and  ph:.«slcally  disabled  and 
use  the  re«it  to  build  our  dffco.s'-f',  rf^memb^r- 
irg  alv;pvs  ti  at  our  flr^t  line  of  defense  In  in 
the  welfare  of  our  own  citizens,  who  crrat« 
the  market. 


Nuts 

REMARKS 
or 

MON  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  pennjYuama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Monday  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
matter  that  I  am  calling  to  the  atlen- 
tion  of  the  Congress  this  cheerful,  bright 
day  is  on  nuLs.  The  species  I  am  going 
to  speak  about,  according  to  tlie  Dc-i?art- 
ment  of  A^riculiure.  is  called  Juplans 
RcRia.  or  English  walnuts.  But  there  is 
a  species  of  "nuts"  here  in  Washington 
doing  the  planning  in  the  Surplus  Foods 
Commodities  Corporation  and  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration,  a  name  for 
whom,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  would  have  to 
be  determined  by  a  psychiatrist. 

However,  here  is  a  little  editorial  in  the 
Oil  City  <Pa,)  Derrick  eonccrnmg  an  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  appearing  under 
a  Syracuse  lifadline: 

NVTS 

Our  old  friend.  A.  S.  Turner,  cf  Canan- 
dalr;ua.  N.  Y..  sends  the  Derrick  the  follow- 
ing clipping  from  the  Roclicr-ter  Democrat 
and  Chronicle: 

••Syracu.se— OOlciaL*  of  Onor.dapa  County 
Kcmo  and  Onondaga  Sanatorium  are  going 
"nuts." 

"It  all  bcsan  jcsterduy  when,  unannounced, 
a  shipment  of  2.000  pounds  of  English  wal- 
nut meats  arrived  for  use  at  the  institutions 

"The   county   hadn't   ordered    them.     The 
shipment  was  from  the  Federal   Bureau   of 
Surplus  Commodities— a  gift  from  Uncle  Sam 
Even  freight  charges  had   been   paid. 

■■  'I  didn't  even  have  to  say  "thank  you." ' 
commented  Manager  Earl  Hall,  of  the  county 
hom?. 

•'Chefs  began  skimming  through  cookbooks 
and  immediately  stirred  up  a  bUj  batch  of  nut 
bread 

"F-.ora  now  on  It  will  be  nut  puddln??.  nut 
cakes,  nut  rolls,  nut  srlads,  and  Just  plain 
nuts  until  they  are  u-ed  up. 

"The  Irony  of  the  situation  is  that  stc  cks 
of  walnuts  In  city  stores  are  scnnf  and  the 
m?r.ts  fell  from  $1  15  to  $1.50  a  pound  '• 

Editorial  comments  .state.  "Day  by  day 
the  truth  comes  heme  to  us  that  this 
count. -y  of  ours  has  gone  'nuts'  in  a  big 
way."  * 

Now.  I  might  add  that  we  in  the  Con- 
!;ress  should  .see  to  the  immediate  elimi- 
nation frcrn  the  vancus  departments  of 
the  O.  P.  A.,  and  they  seem  to  be  the 
principal  offenders,  this  disturbing  proup 
of  socia'i.'^tic  dre?m  boys  who  are  tear- 
ing th,'  heart  cut  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation,  de:  troying  the  farmer  the 
dairyman,  the  cattle  raiser,  and  the  small 
retail  bu.-inessman  of  America  with  but 
one  motive  back  of  their  well-planned 
program,  and  that  is  to  completely  re- 
cast every  aspect  cf  the  Nation's" eco- 
nomic life  to  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  our  system  of  private  entru-prise. 
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butter,  and  he  says  this  in  the  second  largest 
butter-producing  State  in  the  Union. 

My  attention  was  directed  lo  this  by  Frank 
Biirker,  of  the  State  department  of  aijricui- 
ture.    I  immediately  got  in  touch  with  Newell 


ment  dairy  authorities  expressed  discourage- 
ment over   1943   milk   production   prospects. 

The  facts  are  that  less  milk  is  being 
produced  than  a  year  ago.    Butter  pro- 


caused  him  to  be  respected  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  hercwiili  two 
sliort  editorials,  one  from  the  Pittsburgh 
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It  'n  Incredible  that  such  "nutty"  pro- 
c'edurcs  as  I  have  called  to  your  attention 
could  actually  happen  here  in  the  United 
States  where  common  »en»e  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  food  supply  has  been  for 
years  the  order  of  the  day. 

Incidents  of  this  kind,  I  presume,  give 
the  planning  bureaucraU  great  rlee,  even 
with    a    drastic    food   shortage    facing 

America.  ^   .,    „ 

I  call  upon  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress to  rise  up  and  demand  that  these 
keymen  In  Agriculture  and  the  O.  P.  A. 
who  are  responsible  for  the  confusion, 
conflict,  and  chaos  existing  which  is  im- 
peding and  slowing  up  our  war  effort  be 
thrown  out.  Their  plans  call  for  the 
Indoctrination  of  the  American  govern- 
mental and  economic  life  with  socialistic 
principles  along  such  hnes  so  as  to  permit 
them  a  greater  freedom  to  work  out  their 
crackpot.  Utopian  ideas  to  regiment  the 
people  of  America  Into  what  they  term  an 
"administrative  democracy." 

Today  this  Nation  of  ours  should  stand 
united,  woiking  together,  striving  to- 
gether, and  fighting  together  to  bring 
this  war  to  a  rapid  and  early  conclusion 
to  save  the  lives  of  our  American  boys  on 
the  fi,c:hting  fronts.  These  boys  are  do- 
ing a  great  job  and  we  are  proud  of  our 
boys  on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the 
air.  A  well  coordinated,  smooth  work- 
ins,  fighting  machine,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  marines,  the  Air  Corps,  turning 
In  great  victories.  We  should  be  on  our 
knees  with  profound  gratitude  to  God 
who  pave  us  these  great  victories  and  to 
the  American  boys  who  paid  for  them 
with  their  lives. 

On  the  home  front  what  do  we  have 
because  of  those  socialistic  bureaucratic 
planners  who  are  cut  to  destroy  cur 
American  way  of  life?  We  have  bicker- 
inp.  petty  differences,  personalities, 
discriminations,  social-reform-planning 
dreams,  limitation  orders  and  directive 
orders  and  what  not  until  the  economic 
and  industrial  life  of  the  Nation  on  the 
home  front  is  in  a  damnable  mess. 

I  warn  the  Congress  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  reached  a  point  of  utter 
exhaustion,  enraged  beyond  words  and 
are  demanding  action  and  relief.  • 

The  committees  of  Congress  empowered 
and  authorized  to  act  should  find  out 
who  these  key  men  are  and  kick  them 
out  without  any  further  ceremony.  Let 
us  put  aside  these  social-reform  plan- 
nings  until  a  later  date  and  get  down  to 
the  all  Important  Job  of  winning  this 
war. 


Norway 


REMARKS 
or 

KON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEPTTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  17 
should  recall  to  our  minds  the  struggle 
of  a  great  people  for  liberty.    It  was  on 
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the  17th  of  May  In  1814  that  the  Nor- 
wegian people  adopted  a  constitution 
framed  upon  the  American  Constitution 
and  that  of  France  following  the  revo- 
lution. This  constitution  launched  them 
as  an  Independent  nation  in  the  demo- 
cratic traditlcn  and  determined  their 
course  among  the  people  of  the  world. 
For  over  a  century  and  a  c.uarter  since 
then,  these  people  in  their  striving  for 
ever  more  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
have  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
people  of  the  world  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  number,  which  has  never  ex- 
ceeded 3,000.000.  Norwegian  scientists, 
musicians,  explorers,  and  writers  have 
been  universally  recognized.  Out  of  this 
land  have  come  Ole  Bulls  and  Edvard 
Griegs,  Ibsens  and  Bjornsens,  Johan 
Bojers.  Sigrid  Undsets,  Roald  Amund- 
sens,  and  Fridjof  Nansens.  The  high 
level  of  culture  among  the  Norwegian 
people  is  recognized  throughout  the 
world. 

During  these  years  Norway  has  grown 
into  a  great  peace-loving  nation.  She 
has  always  welcomed  to  her  shores  peo- 
ple from  every  part  of  the  globe  and  in 
turn  has  contributed  many  of  her  own 
people  to  other  countries,  principally  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Nor- 
wegian immigrants  brought  with  them 
the  spirit  of  independence,  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
the  spirit  of  justice.    These  immigrants 

have  contributed  to  our  national  growth 
and  to  our  national  integrity  throughout 
the  world,  and  sons  of  Norway  today 
hold  the  highest  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  in  this  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth. 

On  April  3,  1940,  Norway  was  sur- 
rendered by  unsuspected  traitors  to  the 
gansterism  of  Europe  headed  by  the  in- 
sane Hitler.  She  was  betrayed  by  some 
of  her  own  sons,  and  today  she  lies 
crushed  beneath  the  feet  of  despotism 
and  depraved  cruelty.  Yet  the  heart  of 
Norway  still  lives,  and  her  sons,  now  in 
shackles,  await  the  hour  when  the  forces 
of  freedom  shah  release  them  from  their 
bonds  and  permit  them  to  right  the 
wrongs  that  have  spelled  disaster  for 
their  country.  The  heart  of  Norway  is 
no  more  subdued,  no  more  subservient 
to  the  will  of  Quislings  than  it  was  before 
its  body  was  struck  down. 

The  military  power  of  a  nation  may 
b3  measured  in  guns  and  resources,  but 
to  win  more  than  that  is  required.  It 
takes  the  heart  to  fight,  the  will  to  fight, 
and  the  willingness  to  make  sacrifices 
for  your  country's  honor.  While  the 
Norwegians  have  been  stripped  of  their 
guns  and  their  resources,  the  will  to  fight 
and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  are  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  any  time  in  the  country's 
history. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
power  of  the  United  Nations  will  release 
the  people  of  Norway  to  fight  for  freedom. 
V/hat  a  fight  that  will  be  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arrives.  The  spiritual  power  of 
Norway  will  be  released  in  full  sway  to 
contribute  to  the  fight  for  freedom  of  all 
people  throughout  the  world. 

The  Norway  that  we  once  knew  will 
live  again.    Her  rise  from  bondage  will 


be  sudden  and  sublime.  Her  people  will 
again  direct  their  con.'«titutlonal  govern- 
ment. Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  and  the  right  to  live  in  liberty  and 
happiness  will  bloom  aijaln  more  glorl- 
oasly  than  in  any  other  country  which 
has  not  undergone  the  barbarous  torture 
of  Nazi  domination. 

My  msssage  to  all  Norwegians  this  day 
Is  to  endure  for  a  little  longer  the  suffer- 
ing surreptitiously  forced  upon  a  proud 
and  free  people.  When  the  time  comes 
to  strike  the  enemies  of  freedom,  strike 
with  the  spiritual  power,  strike  with  the 
unconquerable  courage  of  the  Vikings  of 
old.  Give  the  enemy  no  advantage.  Suf- 
fer yet  longer,  to  the  end  that  the  power 
when  once  released  will  carry  the  people 
of  Norway  back  to  freedom  and  con- 
tribute to  the  "foiu:  freedoms"  of  the 
world. 


Office  of  Price  Administration 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  more  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  O.  P.  A.  outfit.  A  few 
days  ago  one  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  Hon.  Anton  J. 
Johnson,  of  Illinois,  showed  me  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Ruehe, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Butter  Institute.  The  letter  stated,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Ar^erican  Butter  Institute 
certainly  are  surprised  to  learn  that  tlie 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  la 
taking  such  active  steps  to  destroy  the  but- 
ter Industry  and  to  promote  the  use  of  oleo- 
margarine. 

The  creamery  butter  industry  of  the  United 
States  produced  approximately  $800,000,000 
worth  of  butter  In  1942.  The  creamery  but- 
ter produced  in  Illinois  was  estimated  to  be 
v.'orth  about  (34,000,000  in  the  same  year.  I 
am  certain  that  the  dairy  Industry  In  your 
State  resents  attempts  cf  Federal  agencies 
to  destroy  such  an  important  part  of  their 
market. 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter  wTitten  by  the  Plynn 
Dairy  Co.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

The  Fltnn  Daiht  Co., 
Des  Moines,  May  4,  1943. 
Col.  B.  I\  Castle. 

President,  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
De.\k  Colonel:  What  I  am  about  to  convey 
to  you  Is  really  not  in  your  department,  but  I 
think  you  should  know  about  It. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
sent  to  Des  Moines  a  men  by  the  name  of 
Edward  Sard  who  has  been  lecturing  in  the 
public  schools  on  the  value  of  oleomargarine 
as  a  substitute  for  butter.  He  makes  the 
definite  statement  that  oleomargarine  con- 
tains all  and  perhaps  more  vitamins  than 
butter,  that  it  is  cheiiper.  and  therefore,  peo- 
ple   should    use    oleomargarine    Instead    <rf 
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We  feel  that  whatever  sacrifice  Is 
necessary  and  reqiiired  to  furnish  the 
allies  with  sufficient  gasoline  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

»»^T.    mmnrb-c      T     in/»lllHo     V->ort»«-ith     Q     Tfin- 


To  be  specific  about  It,  rumors  threatened 
to  breed  serious  trouble  out  of  an  other- 
wise innocuous  situation  last  Friday  night. 
Washington  Negroes  held  a  mass  meeting  to 
protest  against  certain  employment  practices 
Involving   racial   discrimination.    They   had 


to  kill  the  rumors.  The  next  time  you  hear 
one  of  these  reports,  ask  yotir  Informant. 
"Were  you  there?"  It  wUl  help  scotch  99 
percent  of  this  wild  talk. 

Reports  of  this  nature  are  supposed  to  be 
touchy  subjects   for  newspapers  to  handle. 


I 
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butter,  and  he  says  this  In  the  secoixd  largest 
butter-producing  St.aie  ii\  tlie  Union. 

>£y  atttntlon  was  directed  to  ttiis  by  FrarJi 
BarlreF.  of  the  Slate  department  of  agrlcul- 
tiirc.  I  Immediately  got  In  touch  with  Newell 
McComb.  5njperlntendent  of  schcxjls.  who 
knew  nothlni?  about  the  topic  of  Sard's  lec- 
tures, assuming,  of  course,  they  must  be  O.  K. 
if  he  were  sent  there  by  the  dt-pHrtment  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  McComb  has  slopped  these 
lectures,  but  unfortunately  the  damage  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  Barker  also  directed  my  attention  to 
O  H.  Brownlee.  who  was  sent  to  Iowa  State 
Collese  of  Ac^nciilturc.  and  who,  while  There, 
prepared  and  had  Iss^jed  pamphlet  No.  5, 
which  deals  entirely  with  oleomargarine  as  a 
substitute  for  butter.  I  think  thia  aUo  will 
be  stopped. 

I  think  you  will  agree  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  butter.  Oleomargarine  may  be  used 
In  the  place  of  butter,  but  It  Is  no  mbstttute. 
It  Is  no  more  of  a  substltu'e  for  butter  than 
coumarin  Ir  a  sMbJtltut*"  for  vanilla. 

From  what  1  can  gather  the  United  States 
Is  shipping  butter  to  Rursia  and  trying  to 
educate  the  American  people  to  use  oleo- 
margarine. Why  should  Rti.s»ta  have  butter 
when  they  never  have  had  butter,  and  why 
should  Russia  not  have  oleomargarine  Instead 
oi  butter? 

Certain  groups  of  farmers  here  think  the 
admlnlstratlcn  Is  punishing  Iowa  because  it 
voted  Republican  in  the  last,  election,  and 
they  are  mad. 

At  Us  unnunl  meeting  held  last  week,  the 
Iowa  Slate  Medical  Association  was  requested 
to  pass  a  re:>olutlon  appruvlng  oleoma rgarUie 
H8  a  L,ub.-<tltute  for  butter.  Wisely  the  Med- 
ical Association  steered  away  from  any  such 
resolution. 

I    thought    you    would    be    interested    In 
having  this  Information. 
Vfy  truly  yours. 

The    Fi-T>fN    Dairy    Co, 
Paul  Brrji. 

Personally.  T  did  not  bolieve  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  a  party  to  .such  an  unwise 
procedure.  I  called  the  Department  and 
found  that  no  one  knew  of  an  Edward 
Sard.  Upon  contactiner  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commi.s.sion,  how- 
ever, I  learned  that  Mr.  Sard  was  with 
the  O.  P.  A.  I  then  called  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  was  informed  that  he  wa.s  with  tlie 
Oflice  of  Information  in  the  O.  P.  A.,  in 
the  branch  devoted  to  education  in  sec- 
ondary schools  and  that  he  was  a  boy 
from  Brooklyn.  29  years  old.  had  an 
A.  B.  dcsree  from  Cornell.  He  had  at- 
tended Columbia  University  and  had 
been  employed  in  the  O.  P.  A.  since  De- 
cember 29,  1912. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  question  of  olco 
versus  butter,  or  butter  versus  oleo.  The 
questions  involved  are.  Why  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  is  the  O.  P.  A.  using 
public  funds  at  this  time  to  promote  any 
particular  or  controversial  food  product? 
Why,  with  the  manpower  shortage  de- 
vote any  time  to  such  a  program  at  this 
time?  Why  carry  on  this  propaganda 
at  the  same  time  that  increased  produc- 
tion of  dairy  products  is  being  asked  of 
the  dairymen  of  our  coimtry  and  when 
enormous  sums  of  monev  are  being  ap- 
propriated to  increase  this  dairy  produc- 
tion? 

The  Shawano  (Wis.)  Evening  Leader 
of  May  13  contained  an  Associated  PreSvS 
article  from  Washington  which  stated. 
In  part,  as  follows: 

rurlher  restrictions  of  dairy  products  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  cards  today  as  Govern- 


ment dairy  authorities  expressed  discourage, 
ment  over   1943   milk   production   prospects. 

The  facts  are  that  le.ss  milk  is  being 
produced  than  a  year  ago.  Butter  pro- 
duction is  below  last  year's  production 
and  the  trend  of  production  is  down- 
ward. Cheddar  cheese  production  is  24 
percent  below  1942  production.  Some 
sections  of  the  United  States  are  showing 
a.s  much  as  63  percent  less  Cheddar 
cheese  produced  than  a  year  apo.  and 
Wisconsin,  producing  a  little  over  half 
of  it,  showed  a  19  percent  le.«;s  production 
than  a  year  af;o.  The  Farm  Distributing 
Administration  has  already  increased  its 
procurement  from  50  percent  to  70  per- 
cent of  thr  Cheddar  cheese  production 
for  the  Army  and  lease-lend. 

Should  money  be  appropriateti  to  In- 
crea.'ie  the  production  of  dairy  products 
and  money  wasted  in  telling  the  i^eople 
that  some  other  product  is  superior  at 
the  same  time?  This  just  does  not  make 
sense.  There  is  not  much  u.se  of  appro- 
priating money  for  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  increasing  food  production 
as  long  as  the  O.  P.  A.  is  not  only  prevent- 
In.?  maximum  food  production  but  is  also 
rendering  a  di.sscrvice  to  the  war  effort. 

How  much  longer  is  the  majority  going 
to  sit  idly  by  and  see  this  outfit  violate 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  word  of  the  Price 
Control  Act?  These  O.  P.  A.'ers  will 
have  the  people  facing  starvation  un- 
less there  is  a  change  of  attitude  and 
it  Is  time  for  this  Hou.se  to  act.  Is 
there  any  Member  of  this  Hou^e  who 
supported  this  legislation  who  thouf;ht 
the  O.  P.  A.  was  going  to  assume  the 
powers  it  has  when  the  Irgishition  was 
passed?  Is  not  it  about  time  th.e  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  bring  in 
legislation  to  correct  the  abuses  that 
have  sprung  up  as  a  result  of  thoir  brain- 
child, known  as  the  Price  Control  Act? 


The  Late  John  B.  Townby 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF    PENN.SYLV.\N!A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  12.  1943.  at  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  John  B.  Townley  passed  away.  Mr. 
Townley  was  political  writer  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  for  42  years,  and  was 
regarded  as  tlie  dean  of  Pennsylvania 
political  writers. 

Not  only  was  he  acquainted  with  every 
dominant  figure  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania ofiQcialdom  during  this  century. 
but  he  was  known  personally  to  many  of 
the  prominent  officials  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  past  40  years  he  at- 
tended eveiT  national  convention  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  with  the  exception  of  two. 

He  was  born  on  April  17. 1875.  in  Mead- 
ville.  Pa. 

His  unfailing  courtesy,  his  kindliness 
of  heart,  and  his  keenness  of  intellect 


caused  him  to  be  respected  and  loved  by 
ail  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  herewith  two 
sliort  editorials,  one  from  tiie  PitUsburgh 
Press  of  May  13.  1943.  and  one  from  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Sun  Telegraph  of  May  14, 
1943: 

IProm  the  Pittsburgh  PiessJ 

JOHN    B.    TOWNIET 

Tlie  Pittsburgh  Press  especially  and  the 
newspaper  profession  as  a  whole  h-ve  lost  a 
devoted   servant. 

John  B  Townley,  who  d.cd  last  night,  for 
more  than  40  years  w;.3  a  diligent  and  re- 
fci^ectcU  member  of  the  Prcis  editorial  BtftfT 

To  the  public,  he  was  Pennsylvania's  most 
widely  known  newspaperman,  de.m  of  all 
th»  political  writers,  a  man  whose  arquaint- 
anceship  sources  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge  were   excelled    by   none. 

On  the  stair  of  this  newspaper,  and  among 
newspapermen  generally,  John  Tuwnlcy  was 
an  InsUtutlon.  a  tradition  and  an  example. 
Younger  men  looked  to  him  for  ci  tmst  l  and 
guidance,  hU  looked  upon  him  as  an  example 
and  a  leader. 

In  recent  ycttrs,  when  lils  health  had  com- 
pelled him  to  forsake  at  tm.es  ihe  m  ws  beat 
Which  meant  so  much  to  hun  lie  kept  up  hla 
lively  interest  In  news  and  in  "what  s  duliig 
at  the   office  " 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  hDUcr  and  go<id 
taste,  and  In  his  pa.«=slng  we  of  the  F'resf.  feel 
that  we  have  lost  an  asf^oclate  who  had  long 
been  a  source  of  professional  inspiralloii  and 
a  beloved  pcrson.il  friend. 


(From  the  P.tisburgh  Sun-Telegrnph] 

TKIBITTC    TO    MS.    TOWNLI.V 

John  B.  Townley.  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
who  died  yesterday,  belonged  to  tlie  whole 
newspaper  profession.  Any  newspaper  would 
have  been  prcud  to  h&\e  had  him  on  ita 
staff. 

Having  •covered"  politics  In  Pltt.sburph  for 
42  years.  Mr.  Townley  had  become  virtually 
a  public  fli'urf  Add  to  that  the  facts  that 
he  was  an  honorable  gentleman  of  exemplary 
character,  highly  regarded  by  public  men  of 
every  party  and  faction,  that  he  was  an 
excoptionally  able  newspaperman — a  real  or- 
nament to  the  profession,  and  that  as  a 
cifi:^en  he  had  high  Ideals-  and  you  get  some 
notion  of  what  Pittsburgh  has  lost  In  his 
death. 

We  gneve  that  we  are  to  8«e  his  friendly 
fc<ce  and  hear  his  friendly  voice  and  feel  his 
friendly  handclasp  no  mure,  and  tiial  we  nre 
no  longer  to  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
his  slirewd  and  honest  and  well-informed 
articles. 


Gasoline  Rationing 


RE^TARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

or  CCORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
I  er,  members  of  the  Georgia  delegation 
i  have  repeatedly  made  protest  to  the 
I  proper  authorities  a.ia;a!nst  the  present 
system  of  rationing  casoline  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  otiier  States  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  to  no  avail.  This  is 
unfair  to  thes-e  States  and  tho  local  gov- 
ernments. 
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We  feel  that  whatever  sacrifice  is 
necessary  and  required  to  furnish  the 
allies  with  sufficient  gasoline  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  herewith  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  War  Conference  of 
County  Commi.ssioners  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  on  May  12.  1943: 

Whereas  the  present  system  of  rationing 
gasoline  in  the  States  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, which  Ir.cludes  the  State  of  Georgia, 
Is  Inequitable  ar.d  lmpu.~-es  an  unfair  burden 
on  the  State  and  also  the  local  government 
In  the  States  affected;   and 

Whereas,  despite  the  de?lre  on  the  part  of 
every  Georgian  to  submit  to  any  sacrifice  cr 
to  do  any  service  which  will  f;;rther  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  It  Is  felt  that  sacri- 
fices required  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  Nation  and  net  restricted  to  any  section 
or  area:  Therefore  be  It 

Rrsolvcd  by  the  Assocmtion  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  Gcorg.a,  That  we  Join  with  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  In  his  protest  against 
the  present  inequitable  system  of  rationing 
gasoline  In  the  States  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  we  urge  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  National  Congress  from 
Georgia  take  Immediate  step.-  to  correct  these 
Inequalities;    be   It   further 

Resolved,  That  we  afBrm  our  willingness 
to  abandon  the  use  of  automobiles  entirely  if 
necessary  and  to  do  any  otber  acts  which  will 
further  the  war  effort  provided  the  requlre- 
m.ents  are  uniform  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  unfair  and  unjust  discrimination  against 
Georgia  and  tlie  other  States  along  the  At- 
lantic seribcard  are  eliminated;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Georgia  In  the  National  Congress 
and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Georgia. 

C.  W.  Matthews, 
J.  A.  MCCURDY, 
T.  O.  REEvr.s. 
Rrsolutioiis  Committee. 

Adopted  May  12.  1943.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Rumors  of  Racial  Strife 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Waslyngton  Post  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  12.  1943: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  12,  1943) 

D.\NCrT.CU3   RUMOaS 

Fur  a  fcrtnlght  this  town  has  been  filled 
wi»h  ugly  rumors  .of  rpclal  strife.  Tliese 
rumors  themselves  propagate  discord,  lead 
to  distorted  Interpretations  of  commonplace 
Incidents,  promote  fear,  and  put  a  chip  on 
the  shoulders  of  ordinary,  peaceful  citizens. 
They  spread  from  person  to  person  as  con- 
tagiously as  Fmal'pox,  and  they  are  Just 
about  as  healthy.  There  Is  no  proof  that 
tliese  germs  of  dissension  were  planted  by 
enemy  agents,  but  It  is  lndl.«putable  that 
they  do  the  enemy's  work. 


To  be  specific  about  It,  rumors  threatened 
to  breed  serlovia  trouble  out  of  an  other- 
wise Innocuous  situation  last  Friday  night. 
Washington  Negroes  held  a  mass  meeting  to 
protest  against  certain  employment  practices 
Involving  racial  discrimination.  They  had 
every  constitutional  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably and  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  their 
grievances.  The  methods  they  pursued  to 
press  for  fair  employment  opportunities  were 
of  a  kind  long  accepted  as  thoroughly  legiti- 
mate In  labor  disputes. 

But  rumormongers  Insisted  on  forecasting 
their  peaceful  picketing  and  their  mass  meet- 
ing as  the  preamble  to  a  riot.  Fortunately 
the  District  authorities,  particularly  the  su- 
perintendent of  police,  MaJ.  Edward  J.  Kelly, 
and  Commissioner  John  Russell  Young,  met 
the  problem  with  sound  common  sense. 
They  knew  that  the  rumors  were  without 
foundation.  Instead  of  attempting  to  ban 
the  meeting,  they  gave  it  the  encourage- 
ment and  sanction  of  their  pre.sence.  They 
marched  with  the  protestants.  The  evening 
pas.sed  without  the  slightest  disorder. 

Praise  is  due  equally  to  the  Negro  leaders 
of  Washington.  They  knew,  too,  that  the 
rumors  were  viciously  untrue  and  that  no 
violence  had  been  planned.  In  this  they 
behaved  with  a  good  deal  more  wisdom  than, 
many  of  their  white  fellow  citizens.  They 
saw  to  it  that  the  meeting  and  the  parade 
were  conducted  with  restraint  and  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  law.  Major  Kelly  ob- 
served: "T  should  like  to  praise  the  conduct 
of  the  Negro  people  throughout  this  week. 
They  were  exemplary,  and  conducted  all  their 
picketing  and  other  demonstrations  In  a  quiet 
manner." 

Like  any  other  war-swollen  community 
where  whites  and  Negroes  live  side  by  side. 
Washington  has  a  certain  amount  of  racial 
tension.  Careless  talking,  rumormongering, 
can  only  exacerbate  it.  In  these  times  of 
6tre.ss.  there  is  greater  need  than  ever  before 
for  level-headed  checking  of  facts,  for  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  In  all  our  human  rela- 
tionships. You  will  do  a  service  to  your 
city  If  you  refuse  to  become  Infected  by 
these  poisonous  rumoi-s  of  racial  trouble  and 
refuse  to  pass  them  ou  to  anybody  else. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  12, 
1943) 

THESE   RUMORS   ARE   LIES 

Washington  has  been  beset  with  an  Increas- 
ing horde  of  rumors  of  race  riots  and  race 
anuigonism.  Every  one  of  these  rumors  has 
been  investigated  by  the  police  and  by  news- 
paper Lvporters.  Every  one  of  these  rumors 
has  been  proved  to  be  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. 

Tills  Includes  all  the  rumors  of  up-ended 
street  cars,  upturned  busses,  shootings,  mass 
fights  in  the  Pentagon  Building,  and  so  on. 
The  police  have  scurried  all  over  town  an- 
swering fake  riot  calls  and  every  one  of  these 
reports  Investigated  by  this  newspaper  and 
other  newspapers  has  proved  to  be  a  lie. 

There  have  been  two  events  of  a  contro- 
versial race  nature.  One  was  tha  plcketiPig 
several  days  ago  of  a  restaurant  In  the  U 
Street  area  by  Negroes.  The  other  was  the 
parade  and  meeting  to  listen  to  Representa- 
tive Marcantonio  discuss  equal  Job  oppor- 
tunities, particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  trans- 
portation companies  here. 

Both  of  these  events  were  perfectly  orderly. 
There  was  no  violence  of  any  kind. 

Most  of  the  rumormongering  has  been  by 
phone.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  local  police  see  no  Indication  that  It 
Is  ln.splred  by  Hitler's  agents.  Whether  or 
not  it  Is.  to  help  spread  these  false  rumors 
Is  certainly  doing  Hitler's  work  for  him. 

Washlngtonlans  of  both  races  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  the  rumormongering  has  not 
upset  their  equilibrltim.    But  we  can  all  help 


to  kill  the  rumors.  The  next  time  you  hear 
one  of  these  reports,  ask  your  Informant, 
"Were  you  there?"  It  will  help  scotch  99 
percent  of  this  wild  talk. 

Reports  of  this  nature  are  supposed  to  be 
touchy  subjects  for  newspapers  to  handle. 
But  to  Ignore  them  at  this  point  would  be 
doing  our  town  a  disservice.  Frankly  stating 
that  these  rumors  are  lies  will  help  ta  kili 
them. 


The  0.  P.  A.  and  the  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or   MISSOURI  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  O.  P.  A.  has  done  some  pe- 
culiar things  in  its  time  and  there  are  a 
good  many  people  in  this  country  who 
tliink  that  the  agricultural  experts  in 
Washington  are  city  slickers  who  would 
not  know  a  farm  if  they  saw  one.  Sus- 
picion in  that  regard  is  fostered  by  such 
rulings  of  the  O.  P.  A.  as  one  which  came 
to  my  attention  today.  The  O.  P.  A.  has 
just  held  that  an  agricultural  establish- 
ment is  not  an  agricultural  establish- 
ment. Not  even  the  New  Deal  Supreme 
Court  has  done  anything  that  absurd.  I 
commend  the  following  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  Congress  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  the 
next  appropriation  bill  we  handle  for 
O.  P.  A.  salaries.  This  discrimination  by 
the  administration  against  the  farmer 
and  his  interests  must  stop. 

Office  or  Price  Administration. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr.  Clyde  A.  Morwood, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Morwood:  We  are  in  receipt  of 
your  statement  of  appeal,  together  with  your 
C'ntire  record  which  was  forwarded  to  us  by 
the  regional  administrator  of  region  V. 

We  have  given  our  consideration  to  your 
appeal  and  It  appears  that  you  are  the  chief 
bookkeeper  and  auditor  for  the  Missouri 
Farmers'  Association  and  that  your  duties 
require  you  to  travel  to  the  various  coopera- 
tive atsoclations  located  throughout  Missouri 
and  affiliated  with  the  Missouri  Farmers  As- 
sociation. The  local  board  found  you  were 
Ineligible  for  preferred  mileage  and  this  ac- 
tion was  affirmed  by  the  then  State  director 
on  the  23d  of  January.  1943.  The  appeal  from 
this  decision,  which  was  filed  on  March  29, 
1943.  was  dismissed  by  the  regional  admin- 
istrator because  of  not  having  been  filed 
within  the  necessary  30  days. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  the 
regional  administrator  acted  correctly  In 
dismissing  your  appeal  for  preferred  mileage. 
Although  your  appeal  was  properly  dismissed 
so  that  this  office  does  not  now  have  Juris- 
diction to  handle  your  case  on  Its  merits, 
may  we  state  for  your  information  that  we 
have  already  held  that  "cooperative  farm  ex- 
changes engaged  in  the  distribution  of  farm 
products  and  sale  of  farm  supplies  are  not 
agricultural  establishments."  We  affirm  the 
decision  of  the  regional  administrator  and 
the  appeal  is  denied. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  M.  OXeaet. 
Deputy  Administrates, 
in  Charge  of  Rationing, 
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Analysis  of  Principal  Provisions  of  Senate 
Pay-as-You-Go  Tax  Bill  as  Co:npared 
With  the  Carlson  Bill 


I  payers  shall  be  piacf  d  on  a  current  ba.^is 
in  1943 -that  i.s.  that  the  1943  tax  lia- 
bility shall  be  paid  in  1943  cut  of  current 
incon^o.  In  general,  the  1942  liability  is 
canceled  so  as  to  avoid  any  doubling  up. 


each  dependent.  This  change  makes  it 
po  sible  to  u.se  only  5  wiihhulding-tax 
tables  instead  of  25.  as  m  the  severr.l 
House  bills.  It  does  not  aff  ci  the  ulti- 
mate liabiUty  of  the  taxpayer  for  eiiher 
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tro-Hungarlan  tlirone:  his  mother.  Empress 
Zita,  and  their  entourage  of  social  sateUites 
and  lick^pittl'.s  are  constnnt'y  stirring  rp 
among  Austrian?  disunity.  They  would  drive 
wedges  between  Austria  and  its  neighbors — 
:he   Czechs,    the    Yugoslavs,    the    Poles,    and 


With  the  Post:;!  Service  convinces  me 
that  it  is  undermanned,  rather  than 
overmanned.  In  some  branches  it  is 
tragically  undermanned.  I  tried  to  fig- 
ure out  v,here  cuts  in  postal  personnel 

r-niilH    ho    marlp    in    rnnfnrmitv    with    the 


that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  ordered 
a  large  cut  in  postal  personnel.  Vou  express 
wonder  as  to  how  this  can  be  done  in  the 
face  of  vastiy  expanded  activities  and  an 
ever-increasing  burden  of  work. 

First,  permit  me  to  express  my  apprecla- 

*\nrt    of    vniir    sinrpr*    tnTi»rpst    in    the    Wf>lf&re 
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Analysis  of  Principal  Prorijions  of  Senate 
Pay-as-You-Go  Tax  Bill  as  Compared 
With  the  Carlson  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRESENTATTVES 
Motidaij.  Mau  1^.  i^-^^ 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  niy  remarks,  I  am 
presenting  a  clanfyinK  analysis  of  the 
main  issue  involved  in  the  Carl.^on  bill  aS 
defeated  in  the  House  and  the  similar 
proposal  that  now  comes  to  us  from  the 
Smate. 

On  May  4,  the  Hou.se.  by  the  narrow 
tnarpin  of  202  to  206.  failed  to  approve 
the  Carlson  .substitute  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bill.  A  motion  was 
thpn  made  to  adopt  the  so-called  Robert- 
son-Forand  plan  in  order  to  defeat  the 
unacceptable  committee  bill  and  at  the 
SRme  time  get  the  proposed  pay-as-you- 
po  reeislation  over  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
siderat'on.  Tlie  Senate  has  stricken  out 
all  after  the  enacting  ci  iu.se  of  the  House 
bfli.  and  by  a  vote  of  49  to  30  has  sub- 
stituted a  pay-as-you-oro  plan  based 
largely  on  the  Carlson  .suosfitute. 

Under  the  Carlson  .«;ub'  titute.  as  voted 
on  by  the  House  on  May  4,  all  taxpayers 
veuld  have  been  placed  on  a  current 
bfti^is  in  their  income-tax  payments  this 
y.-p.r.  In  order  to  avnid  any  doublinp 
up  PS  a  result  of  the  proposed  transition 
to  a  current  pay  as-you-?o  basis,  the 
1942  income-tax  liability  would  have 
been  abated  for  practically  all  taxpayers. 
However,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
so-called  windfalls  as  a  result  of  the 
abatement  of  the  1942  liability,  the  Carl- 
son subsLitutt  included  two  antiwindfall 
provlsicns. 

Under  the  first  of  these  provisions, 
taxpayers  with  more  than  $5,000  taxable 
Income  in  1942  whose  1942  Income  was 
greater  than  their  1?43  income  would 
have  had  to  pay  in  1943.  in  addition  to 
thtir  current  tax.  an  amount  equal  to 
the  diilerence  between  the  11)42  tax  lia- 
bility and  the  1943  tax  liability.  The 
net  effect  of  this  provision  was  to  bsise 
the  current  1943  liability  on  the  higher 
Income  of  the  2  years,  and  to  abate  the 
liability  on  the  lower  income  of  the  2 
years. 

Under  the  second  antiwindfall  provi- 
sion, which  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  war  profits  from  their  just  share 
of  taxation,  it  was  provided  in  effect 
that  the  abatement  of  1  year's  tax  lia- 
bility should  be  limited  to  normal  income. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  the 
normal  Income  was  deemed  to  be  the 
1940  income  plus  $5,000.  Any  excess  in- 
come in  the  year  which  would  otherwise 
be  abated  was  to  be  taxed  at  the  regular 
normal  and  surtax  rates 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  ba.-^ic  provi- 
sions of  the  Carlson  subi,titute  are  re- 
tained. The  only  major  chan^jes  are  in 
these  so-called  windfall  provi.siuns. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Carlson  substitute,  provides  that  all  tax- 


payers .shall  be  placed  on  a  current  batis 
jn  1943— that  i.s.  that  the  1943  tax  lia- 
bility shall  be  paid  in  1943  cut  of  current 
income.  In  general,  the  1942  liability  is 
canceled  so  as  to  avoid  any  doubling  up. 
However,  it  is  prox'ided  under  the  Senate 
bill  that  if  the  1D42  tax  would  have  been 
higher  than  the  1943  current  ux  the  1943 
tax  shall  be  increased  by  the  diflerence. 
That  is.  if  the  taxpayer's  1943  liability  Is 
$100.  and  his  1942  liability  was  $120.  the 
current  1943  tax  is  increa.-ed  by  the  $20 
difference,  and  becomes  $120  instead  of 
$100.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
base  the  1943  lax  on  the  higher  income 
of  the  2  years,  1942  and  1943.  and  to 
abate  the  tax  liability  of  the  lower  of 
the  2  years.  Under  the  Carlson  substi- 
tute, this  proM.sion  was  limited  to  tax- 
payers with  more  than  $5,000  taxable  in- 
come, but  under  the  Senate  amendment 
it  applies  to  all  taxpayers. 

The  Senate  bill  further  provides  that 
if  the  income  in  the  lower  of  the  two 
years  rcpre.sent.s  swollen  war  profits,  the 
abatement  shall  not  apply  to  the  abnor- 
mal portion  of  such  income.  This  is  the 
same  provision  as  was  in  the  Carl.«;on 
sub.stilute,  except  that  a  ehanee  is  made 
in  the  "yardstick"  for  measuring  such 
abnormal  income.  Under  the  Carlson 
substitute,  income  was  considered  ab- 
normal to  the  txtent  that  it  exceeded 
th<'  1940  income  plus  $5,000.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  it  is  considered  abnormal 
to  the  extent  that  it  exctrds  the  hich- 
est  income  of  any  one  of  the  years  19?8, 
1939,  or  1940.  plus  $10,000.  Such  ab- 
normal portion  of  the  income  would 
be  taxed  at  the  full  normal  and  .sur- 
tax rates,  as  under  the  Carlson  .substi- 
tute. 'Ihus.  if  the  taxpayer  had  an  in- 
come of  £50.0ti0  in  1942.  and  $100  000  in 
1943,  his  current  tax  would  be  on  the 
$100,000  1943  income,  and  his  1942  in- 
come would  be  subject  to  tax  only  to  the 
extent  that  is  abnormal  as  herein  de- 
fined. A.s.suminE:  thnt  his  highe.st  in- 
come in  the  years  1938,  1939.  and  1940 
wa--;  $10  000.  then  this  amount,  plus  $10.- 
000.  would  be  the  normal  income  and  the 
difference  between  this  total  of  $20  000 
and  the  $50,000  1942  income  would  be 
considered  to  represent  abnormal  war 
income.  This  $30,000  oifferenre  would 
be  subject  to  th<'  regular  normal  and 
surtax  rates,  and  the  special  tax  thus 
computed  would  be  payable  in  addition 
to  the  tax  on  the  current  1943  income. 
An  additional  time  could  be  obtained  for 
its  payment  in  hardship  cases. 

The  S-nate  bill  nl.so  makes  an  impor- 
tant cliange  in  the  withholding-tax  pro- 
visions. Under  the  Carlson  substitute, 
the  Way.s  and  Me.ins  Committee  bill,  and 
the  RoberUsun-Porand  bill,  2  .sets  of 
exemptions  were  provided  und'^r  the 
withholding  tax.  The  3-percent  Victory- 
tax  withholding  applied  to  that  portion 
of  the  Income  in  excess  of  $624  annually, 
and  the  17-percent  income-tax  withhold- 
ing applied  to  that  portion  of  the  income 
In  excess  of  $550  annually  in  the  case  of 
single  persons,  and  $1,320  annually  in  the 
case  of  married  persons,  plus  $385  for 
each  dependent.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
collection  machinery,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  only  1  set  of  exemp- 
tions, namely.  $624  for  single  persons. 
$1,248  for  married  persons,  and  $312  for 


each  dependent.  This  change  makes  it 
possible  to  use  only  5  wiihiiolding-tax 
tables  in.stead  of  25.  as  m  the  severr.! 
House  bills.  It  does  not  aff -ct  the  ulti- 
mate liability  of  the  taxpayer  for  eiiher 
the  Victory  tax  or  the  income  lax,  as 
computed  on  the  regular  return. 


AusbriaDS,  America,  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

Of    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.-3FNT.\TIVE'3 
Monday.  May  17.  10 i3 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  followmc  slatc- 
ment  made  by  me  over  station  WEVD 
Friday.  May  14.  1943: 

"Self  determination"  and  "open  cnvenant-s 
openly  arrived  at"  were  magic  words  during 
the  ascendancy  of  President  Wilson.  The 
Versailles  Treuty  seemed  to  have  destroyed 
them,  but  like  Phoenix  they  are  now  arising 
frcm  their  a.shes.  They  mean  much  for  the 
future  of  Austria.  They  are  integrated  and 
InEolubly  cemented  In  the  Atlantic  Chaiter 
and  the  foiu-  freedoms.  Public  opinion  in 
America  today,  which  Is  eur  real  ruler,  de- 
mands thru  Austria  shall  be  lor  the  Austrians 
and  the  Austrians  only  sliall  deterniiue  their 
own  government.  TliOse  determinations  shall 
be  net  In  secret  but  in  the  cp^n.  under  the 
pitiless  light  of  "of)€n  covenants  openly 
arrived  at." 

I  am  sure  that  Austrians  In  this  country 
and  AmencaiiB  uf  Austrian  descent  are  loyal 
to  the  Allied  Nations'  c;ui-e  I  am  of  the 
oplmen  that  many  of  the  Austrians  Within 
Hitler's  "Fes-t.ung  Europe"  are  likewise  op- 
posed to  Prus.sian  ai.d  Axis  domination.  Ti.cy 
have  suffered  Immeasurably.  Fully  400.000 
sons  of  .\ustna  have  gone  through  the  va'ley 
of  the  shadow.  Austria's  villages  are  deser'.ed. 
Its  populace  has  be?n  denmated.  The  Ctwd 
and  crippled  are  en  all  'ides.  Every  Austrian 
family  Is  in  mourning.  Kunpcr  sU;Iks  the 
land.  Death,  desolation,  rapine,  and  plur.der. 
the  instruments  of  Hitler,  atxjund  everywhere 
In  Austria.  The  people  of  Austria  are  no 
longer  gay  and  free  and  frollc*oruc.  lor  Hitler 
has  brought  them  naught  but  slavery  and 
travail.  Funeral  dirges^not  tl.e  B.rauaa 
waltzes— are  the  music  of  the  day. 

Only  In  an  Allied  Tlctory  will  Atistria  find 
surcease  from  her  suffering.  Only  alter  Hit- 
ler. Goerlng,  Goebbels.  and  their  .•ito<.Tge8  shall 
have  been  gibbeted  or  guillotined  or  de- 
stroyed by  lethal  gases — the  Nazi  v,ny  of  pun- 
l.shment — shall  Austrians  again  breathe 
freely— shall  Austria  be  endowed  wuh  the 
"four  freedoms."  particAlarlv  freedom  l.om 
want  and  freedom  from  fVar.  Tlien  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  Au^^trl■  v.iU  be  en- 
abled to  rid  themselves  of  the  Na^i  bondlts 
and  their  treacherous  Altr?ich  jackals  who 
have  M3ld  Austria  down  the  river  Then  the 
Austrians  will  no  longer  be  the  tocJs  and 
cannon  fodder  of  the  Piussinn  Junker? 

Austria  ha«  contributed  iniich  to  science, 
philosophy,  engineering,  and  music  Time 
will  not  permit  a  detailed  statement  of  her 
prowess  and  glory.  I  have  but  to  mention 
the  names  of  Momrt.  Schubert,  tnd  Haydn, 
who  have  always  sung  of  freedom  for  Avistrla. 
Austria,  Indeed,  Is  entitled  to  a  place  in  th« 
sun.  and  she  shall  have  it  and  this,  desplt« 
the  noisy  ai-d  loathsome  cafe-society  tactics 
of  the  Haps  .urg  fbmuy.  Otto  von  Hiips- 
burg.  the  papier-mache  pictender  lo  tb«  Aus- 
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It  has  caused  us  endles*  dlfflcultles  In  admUi- 

Istratton. 

However,   the  Post  Office   Department   was 
notified  on  December  24.  1942.  by  the  Director 


curtailed.  Nearly  a  year  ago  I  tried  this  out. 
We  have  had  and  are  having  some  real  ex- 
perience with  such  curtailments,  and  they 
are  made  as  public  policy  and  service  needs 
nermtt     I  Shall  ket D  vou  Informed  concern- 


always  endeavor  to  exercise  great  care,  but  we 
shall  endeavor  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  serve 
needful  statistical  purposes  In  our  Depart- 
ment; and  if  these  objects  are  not  accom- 
plished  It   win   be  discontinued      It   also    Is 
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tro-Hungnrlfin  throne:  his  mother.  Empress 
Zita,  and  their  entourage  of  social  satellites 
and  lickspittles  are  con.stpnt'y  stirring  vp 
among  Austrians  disunity.  They  would  drive 
wedges  between  Austria  and  Its  neighbors — 
the  Czechs,  the  Yugoslavs,  the  Poles,  and 
others  struggling  for  liberation.  Tlielr  motto 
is  the  despicable  one  of  "divide  and  conquer." 

Despite  the  machinations  of  this  antilib- 
eral  group,  who  would  restore  the  feudal 
Hapsburg  ycke  to  central  Europe,  the  cause 
of  Austria  has  won  complete  recognition 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  President  Roosevelt  has  referred 
to  Austria  as  the  first  victim  of  Nazi  aggres- 
sion, and  many  prominent  In  cur  Govern- 
ment now  declare  that  Austria  shall  not  be 
deemed  part  of  the  German  Reich. 

Austria  was  forced  into  the  Anschluss  by 
treason  from  within  and  Invasion  from  with- 
out. As  proof  positive  of  our  kindness  and 
friendliness  to  Austria,  we  have  exempted 
Austrians  from  the  status  of  enemy  cliens. 
There  has  net  been  placed  upon  them  the 
bar  sinister  cf  "enemies"  as  is  the  case  of 
nationals  of  the  German  Reich. 

Likewise  In  Great  Britain,  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  declared,  "the  people  of 
Great  Britain  will  never  de.^^ert  the  cause 
of  freedom  of  Austria— and  in  the  victory 
cf  the  Allies,  Atistrla  shall  find  her  honored 
place.' 

Despite  the  Hapsturgs  and  their  cttempt 
to  hold  mock  court  In  Wachlngton.  in  New 
York,  and  eisFWhere,  despite  their  un-Amer- 
ican bestowal  cf  the  Ordeis  of  Leopold  and 
the  Gulden  Fleece  upon  ml.'^BUided  Ameri- 
cans. dc;pue  the  despicable  political  activities 
of  this  "chocolate  soldier."  Otto  von  Haps- 
fcurg.  America  guarantees  a  free  Austria  In  a 
Iree  world. 

Finally  it  Is  refreshing  to  note  the  recent 
statement  of  the  Soviet  Premier  Joseph  Sialin, 
who  wants  "friendly  neishbors'  In  Central 
Europe.  Paissia  vants  to  treat  Austria, 
Czecl  oslovakla.  Poland,  and  the  others  near 
and  in  Juxtapcsition  to  her  as  friends.  She 
wants  them  to  be  independent,  strong,  and 
virile  nations.  There  are  those,  however,  who 
would  set  up  a  sort  of  combination  like  that 
of  the  old  Au.-tila-Kungary  Empire  as  a  bul- 
wark auamst  Russia.  They  wish  to  set  up  a 
fort  of  "sanitalre  cordon"  against  Russia. 
Such  a  contemptible  approach  to  peace  is  un- 
thinkable and  those  who  hold  out  such  hopes 
to  my  mind  are  faithless  to  the  tenets  of  the 
"four  freedoms"  and  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
They  would  denv  the  purposes  for  which  we 
are  carrying  on  the  war  and  for  which  we  aie 
giving  up  so  much  treasure  and  blocd. 


Can  t!ic  Postal  Personnel  Stand  a  Cut? 


EirrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  13.  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vras 
greatly  surprised  'when  I  read  in  the 
papers  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
for  whose  ability  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard, has  decided  that  th.e  personnel  of 
the  Postal  Service  should  be  reduced 
nearly  20  COO. 

No  one  in  the  entire  country  Is  more 
an:;ious  than  I  am  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment personnel  wherever  it  can  be  done 
without  Impairing  vital  activities  and  I 
v.-ill  go  as  far  as  anyone  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  my  intimate  acciuaintanceship 


with  the  Postal  Service  convinces  me 
that  It  is  undermanned,  rather  than 
overmanned.  In  some  branches  it  is 
tragically  undermanned.  I  tried  to  fig- 
ure out  where  cuts  in  postal  personnel 
could  be  made  in  conformity  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
and  to  save  my  life  I  could  not  find  the 
answer. 

The  selective  service  already  has 
sapped  that  personnel  to  the  extent  that 
more  than  28.000  postal  employees  have 
gone  into  the  armed  forces.  In  framing 
the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  we  purposely  fixed  the 
appropriations  for  the  great  postal 
groups,  clerks  and  carriers,  below  what 
we  know  will  be  the  real  requirements, 
anticipating  that  the  Department  will 
have  to  appoint  thousands  of  additional 
clerks  and  carriers  during  the  year  and 
secure  funds  to  pay  them  in  deficiency 
appropriations.  In  such  circum.stances 
a  reduction  in  the  present  number  of 
clerks  and  carriers  is  unthinkable  if  the 
mail  service  is  to  continue  to  function. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  picture  to 
indicate  that  the  postal  personnel  can 
stand  a  cut  tf  20  000.  I  fail  to  see  it. 
The  upsurge  of  postal  business  continues 
at  a  dazzling  rate.  Postal  receipts  for 
April  1943,  for  instance,  show  an  increase 
of  16  percent  over  April  of  last  year.  It 
is  axiomatic  that  the  mails  have  to  be 
moved,  and  personnel  must  be  provided 
to  move  it. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  views  of 
Postmaster  General  Walker  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  cut  in  personnel  would  be 
interesting.  Knowing  him  to  be  econ- 
omy minded  as  well  as  a  fine  busine.ss 
executive,  I  wrote  to  him  asking  him  for 
his  views,  and  I  conclude  my  remarks  by 
presenting  to  the  House  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Postmaster  General 
and  myself,  as  follows: 

AP2IL  15,  1S43. 
Hon    Fr.\nk  C.  Walkeh. 

Postmaster  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

rE\a  Mh.  Walkeh:  I  see  by  the  papers  that 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  jydercd  a  very 
large  cut  in  the  personnel  oi  the  Postal 
E.stabl!shment.  While  no  one  favors  economy 
more  than  I  do.  and  I  would  lllie  to  see  cuts 
made  in  various  overstaffed  agencies  I  might 
name,  my  observation  from  close  association 
with  your  Department  makes  me  wonder  how 
the  Postal  Service  can  stand  svich  a  large  cut 
in  personnel  in  the  face  cf  vastly  expanding 
activities  and  an  ever-ir.crea'.lng  burden  cf 
work.  If  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  ad- 
vise me  I  Will  be  appreciative  if  ycu  will  In- 
form me  how  you  expect  to  apply  the  cut. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  you  have  a  large  turn- 
over and  I  assume  that  most  of  It  will  have  to 
be  met  by  not  filling  vacancies,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  equivalent  of  the  abolishment  of 
positions,  but  I  wonder  hew  you  can  carry 
on  by  abolishing  so  many  positions.  I  knew 
that  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  have  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Service  in  mind  in  mak- 
ing this  inquiry. 

With  high  esteem.  I  am, 
■Very  sincerely  yours, 

Loms  LtTOLOW. 

OFFICr  or  THE  POSTM-.^STEH  CENFTIAL, 

Wcshtng;on,  D.  C.  May  12,  1943. 
Hon.  Louis  LuTji  ow. 

Chairman,  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Subcommittee, 

House  of  Representatives. 
De.'.r  Mr.  Ludlow:  ThLs  letter  Is  In  refpoase 
to   your   request   of   April    15,   19i3,   for   In- 
fcnnation  concerning  newspaper  statements 


that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  ordered 
a  large  cut  In  postal  personnel.  You  express 
wonder  as  to  how  this  can  be  done  In  the 
face  of  vastiy  expanded  activities  and  an 
ever-Increasing  burden  of  work. 

First,  permit  me  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  your  sincere  Interest  In  the  welfare 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  which 
prompted  you.  as  chairman  of  the  Eubcom- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  Appropriations,  to  write 
me. 

I  am  pleased  te  state  there  are  not  now. 
nor  have  there  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
any  surplus  or  unnecessary  employees  in  the 
Post  Office  Department.  There  has  not  been 
and  there  will  not  be  any  necessity  to  make 
a  cut  In  the  number  of  our  clerks  and  car- 
riers to  meet  the  quota  set  by  the  Director 
of  the  Budget. 

It  Is  understood  that  In  ovtr  comparatively 
small  number  of  custodial  employees,  some 
who  tre  used  as  guards  are  to  be  placed  en 
the  rolls  of  the  Federal  V.'orlia  Agency  to  do 
the  same  work  that  they  are  now  doing.  Any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  other  costcdial 
employees  who,  as  a  rule,  would  not.  be  used 
in  any  war  activities,  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  cleanliness  and  sanitation.  These  em- 
ployees, as  you  know,  aie  all  In  the  lower- 
wage  brackets. 

I  think  it  well  to  state  at  this  point  that 
It  is  well  known  that  because  of  the  vast  and 
rapid  fluctuations  In  postal  work,  the  Post 
OiT.ce  Department  could  not  be  governed  by 
a  fixed  quota  of  employees.  The  number  cX 
employees  must  change  with  the  work. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  proud  of  Its 
efficiency,  and  naturally  Its  entire  personnel 
is  distressed  over  the  alleged  testimony  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget.  This,  broadcast 
throughout  the  country,  was  to  the  effect  that 
there 'were  foun;^  to  be  some  41.000  persons 
unnecessarily  employed  In  the  Government 
service  and  of  these,  some  20.000.  or  nearly 
one-half,  were  in  the  Post  OfSce  Department. 
It  is  a  serious  reflection  on  an  efficient  or- 
ganization, and  most  harmful  to  the  morale 
of  our  personnel. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  how  such  an 
erroneous  conclusion  could  be  reached  from 
any  information  submitted  by  this  Depart- 
ment. I  do  realize  the  Director  was  given  a 
difficult  Job  to  do  under  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 170,  and  a  very  limited  time  In  which 
to  do  It.  He  m.ay  have  been  misquoted,  or 
he  may  have  based  his  conclusions  on  data 
which  were  Interpreted  inaccurately  or  not 
understood.  In  any  event,  the  quotas  of  em- 
ployees set  by  him  are  not  such  as  will  bring 
about  a  permanent  saving  in  manpower  or 
warrant  a  reduction  In  appropriations  unless 
it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  one  covering  our 
custodial  forces  with  restiltant  effects  en 
cleanliness  and  sanitation. 

So  far  as  I  knew,  the  proposed  reduction  In 
Government  forces  Is  based  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  48-hour  week  which  became  ef- 
fective In  most  agencies  about  January  1, 
1943.  As  the  Post  Office  Field  Service  had,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  working  48  hours  or 
more  a  week  since  April  1,  1942.  the  esUb- 
Ushment  of  a  general  48-hour  week  did  not 
affect  the  Postal  Service  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

You  will  recall  that  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  I  asked  Congress  for  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  payment  of  overtime 
for  Saturday  work  in  the  Postal  Service.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  our  man- 
power, we  having  anticipated  a  shortage  be- 
cause of  war  activities,  as  well  as  a  greatly 
Increased  volume  of  work.  The  Congress 
recognized  promptly  the  advlsabUity  of  thla 
legislation,  and  the  necessary  funds  were 
provided.  From  that  time  on  our  work-week 
was  extended,  and  the  legislation  has  proved 
most  helpful.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  170, 
effective  December  1,  1942,  conferred  no  ben- 
efits on  the  Postal  S'^rvice  so  far  as  a  length- 
ened workweek  Is  concerned;  on  the  contrary. 
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'flrcal  years  and  also  for  the  first  9  months 
of  the'currcnt  fi^ral  year  1913: 


riscal  i  Audilnl  I  <.<tal    .\rcpi.-l  postal  .\cc.nif'l  Postal 
ixiK-n.liturts  lit  licit 


ri'Vi-nuis 


Battle  Against  InflatioQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


power  of  the  manufacturing  wage-earners' 
weekly  Income,  after  living  costs  are  allowed 
for.  was  21.2  percent  greater  last  February 
tiian  It  had  been  in  January  1S41.  If  such 
a  relative  situation  were  even  maintained, 
this  would  mean  that  industrial   labor.  In 
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It  has  caused  us  endless  dlfflcultles  In  admln- 
IstratJon. 

HoweTer.  the  Post  ORcp  Dopartment  was 
notified  on  December  24.  1942.  by  the  Director 
cf  the  Budget,  that: 

"The  Congress.  In  Senate  Jotnt  Resolution 
170.  approved  December  22.  1942  •••  re- 
quires the  heads  of  departments  and  neencles 
to  sxibmlt  Information  justlfyini;  the  number 
of  employees  In  their  respective  departments 
and  agencies  to  tho  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  The  I>lrectcr  Is  Instructed  to 
order  such  reduction  In  personnel  m  he  finds 
to  be  In  excess  of  the  minimum  require- 
ment's" 

The  Post  OfBce  Department,  as  stated,  had 
In  large  part  been  under  a  48-hour  week  for 
some  months,  and  rrplled  to  this  letter  on 
January  21.  1943.  submitting  a  Jxistincatlon 
and  explanation  for  the  number  of  em- 
ployecvs  on  the  rolls  both  In  Wa.shington  and 
In  the  field. 

Th<!  next  action  taken  was  through  a  letter 
dated  March  26.  1943.  when  the  Past  OfBce 
Department  was  ordered  by  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  to  reduce  within  30  days  Its 
fcuthorized  forces  to  meet  a  quota  determined 
by  him 

The  Director  also  stated  In  thi.s  letter  that. 
In  addition  to  the  reduction  ordered  by  hmi. 
It  was  propotwd  to  retiuce  tl^c  city  carriers 
by  an  additional  4.420  men  after  April  30. 
1943.  Such  a  reduction.  I  a.stuine.  should  be 
based  upon  a  policy  a.s  U>  whether  collection 
and    delivery   service    to    Uie    public    U    to    be 


curtailed.  Nearly  a  year  ago  I  tried  this  out. 
We  have  had  and  are  having  some  real  ex- 
perience with  such  curtailments,  and  they 
are  made  as  public  policy  and  service  needs 
permit.  I  shall  kerp  you  Informed  concern- 
ing   this   proposed    addition.nl    reduction. 

As  we  did  not  know  the  rea.son  or  basis  for 
the  Director's  action,  and  had  not  been 
offered  any  sugRtstions  as  to  how  any  reduc- 
tions cculd  be  made,  and  as  there  had  been 
no  comment  or  crlllci'^m  concerning  our 
Justification,  an  opportunity  to  dbctv^s  tlie 
priblem   was   requested. 

This  request  was  granted  with  the  result 
that  a  proposed  redurtlon  In  the  depart- 
mental forces  was  practically  elimlr.ated.  In 
the  field  service  a  modification  wa.-.  made  In 
the  number  of  railway  po.stal  cl<Tics  and  the 
motor  vehicle  forces  to  be  r.-duced  making 
It  unnecessary  to  di.'-pen.-e  w.th  any  of  those 
employees.  No  modification  was  made,  how- 
ever, In  the  number  of  post-offlce  clerks  and 
city  carriers  or  the  custodial  forces  to  be 
reduced,  except  th.it  clerks  and  carriers  were 
permitted  to  ije  considered  as  one  Item. 

The  followlns;  table  shows  the  number  of 
man-yenrs  work,  overtime  excluded,  as  taken 
from  our  February  1943  reports;  tlie  number 
of  actual  employees  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Budf^et  In  his  letter  of  March  2(3,  1943: 
the  revised  figures  shown  in  his  letter  of 
April  6.  1943:  and  the  number  of  actual  em- 
ployees on  April  1.  1943,  as  e.«;tablished  by  a 
postmasters'  and  ruperintendents'  count 
which  was  received  and  compiled  In  the 
Department  within  the  last  few   days: 
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Rsihrny  mnil  . 
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It  Will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  there 
have  been  no  savings  whatever  effected  by 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  In  the  Pest  Office 
Department  In  clerks  and  earners,  either  in 
manpower  or  In  money,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  quota  of  postal  em- 
ployees. 

There  Is  shown,  however,  an  apparent  sav- 
ing of  1,718  employee.':  In  the  custodial  service. 
A  number  of  the.se  who  are  acting  as  guards 
are  to  be  placed,  it  Is  understood,  on  the  rolls 
Of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  doing  the  same 
work.  We  are  urable  to  siy  what.  If  any. 
savings  will  be  made.  The  reduction  of  any 
other  employees  In  this  groirp.  as  stated,  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  clet'nliness  and  sanitation. 
These  faithful  women  and  men  are  in  our 
lowest  wage  brackets  and,  as  a  rule,  could 
not  be  used  In  other  lines  of  wrk.  Neither 
arc  they  eligible  for  overtime  wag^-s  but  are 
given  compensatory  time  for  such  work,  a  i 
condition  which  docs  not  concern  manpower. 

The  actual  man-years  of  work  shown  in 
column  1  in  the  foregoing  table  are  based 
on  1  48-hour  week  and  are  not  necessarily 
regular  employees  worJcmg  8  hours  dally.  6 
days  a  week.  The  nature  i>f  post-offlre  work, 
which  Is  on  a  24-hour  basis  with  peak  pe- 
riods lasting  frcm  2  to  4  hours,  require  the 
employment  of  a  large  pert-time  force.  This 
number  of  employees  flucttiates  try  thous.inds 
net  only  from  hour  to  hour  but  from  day 
to  day.  Seasonal  buslnees,  mall  campaigns, 
and  religious  and  other  holidays,  with  larg« 
numbers  of  employees  requesting  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  obrerve  such  holidays,  increases  the 
difBculty  of  determining  the  exact  number 
of  employees  we  have  on  any  one  day  or  week. 
A  lai:Ke  number  of  classified  substitute  em- 


ployees are  required,  as  well  as  a  larger  num- 
ber of  temporary  employees.  These  are  em- 
ployed on  an  hourly  basis  and  released  when 
not  needed. 

For  Instnnce.  on  April  1.  1943.  we  had  a 
total  of  22.623  temporary  employees  Of 
these  17,873  were  u.sed  as  clerks.  4.254  as  car- 
riers, and  496  as  laborers.  We  had  on  the 
same  date  ^42  cla.ssifled  substitute  clerks. 
7.126  classified  substitute  carriers,  and  365 
cla.-sificd  substitute  watchmen.  nics,sen£',er8. 
and  lalxirers.  These  employees.  timiK-rary 
and  sub.stitute.  are  engnged  on  an  hcuily 
ba*is.  On  certain  days  and  in  certain  s»  :isons 
all  of  them  are  employed  a  full  8  hours  or 
more  dailv:  on  other  clays  for  only  a  few 
hours,  and  on  other  days  not  at  all. 

These  conditions  have  made  It  difficult 
without  going  to  some  expense  to  give  exact 
figures  on  a  specified  date  of  our  field  per- 
soninl  Tilts  does  not  mean  that  there  Is  a 
lack  of  protection  apainst  wrongdc^lng.  We 
have  found  that  selective  checks,  made  from 
tune  to  time,  prevent  and  secure  us  against 
falsification  of  pay  rolls  For  instance, 
shortly  after  B'sumlng  office  as  Postmaster 
General.  I  directed  that  during  the  Inspec- 
tions of  our  larger  offices  an  actual  count  be 
made  of  each  ir;dividual  emplnvee  and  his 
actual  employment  checked  with  the  pay 
roll  We  have.  In  addition,  what  is  believed 
to  be  a  pay-roll  system  with  time  records 
that  is  proof  atrainst  padding  I  am  arrang- 
ing, however,  to  have  actual  counts  and  exact 
spot  records  of  the  total  numt)cr  of  cur  tem- 
porary etr.ployees.  to  the  end  that  we  may 
establish  a  perpetual  Inventory  of  our  per- 
sonnel in  all  its  various  classifications  It 
will  entail  expense,  a   matter  in   which   we 


always  endeavor  to  exercise  great  care,  but  we 
shall  endeavor  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  serve 
needful  statistical  purjxjses  in  our  Depart- 
ment; and  If  these  objects  are  not  accom- 
plished it  wiU  be  discontinued  It  also  Is 
hoped  It  will  permit  the  Congress  and  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  estimate  more  accurately 
our  manpower  needs,  Uicuth  I  think  It  will 
t>e  agreed  that  there  have  net  been  any  sur- 
plus employees  in  the  Pest  Office  Department 
since  the  early  1930'8  *hen  business  condi- 
tions were  bad.  and  there  was  a  decided  de- 
crease In  the  v.'lunie  of  W(  rk.  At  that  time 
the  Department  tfwk  prompt  action  and  fur- 
loughed  employees,  and  permitted  the  retire- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  others  who  were 
eligible. 

I  want  to  give  you  b<  me  reasons  which  I 
believe  show  conclusively  that  tlie  problem 
confronting  the  Po.^^t  OfBce  Department  is  not 
one  of  reduciuK  forces  but  one  of  recruiting 
nrcessary  men  and  women  to  conduct  neces- 
sary postal  operntions  satisfactorily. 

Man-years  at  present  In  the  Pf:>8t  Office 
Department  are  not  the  same  kind  of  man- 
yc.irs.  so  far  ns  production  1"  concerned,  as 
existed  In  the  Postal  Service  before  the  war. 
The  inexperience,  ape.  and  physical  condition 
of  our  recruits  bring  their  effect ivenesw.  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  down  to  50  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  persons  they  have  replaced. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  some 
28,622  of  our  experienced  regular  employies 
are  now  In  the  armed  services  and  that  we 
have  not.  up  to  this  time,  asked  for  any  defer- 
ments what<'ver  except  for  a  very  few  nmong 
the  small  force  of  750  post-office  Inspectors. 
These  29,000  people  have  been  rep'ared  hy 
Inexperienced  personnel.  Our  civil-servlce 
re<rl!?ters  are  depleted  nnd  in  many  places  it  is 
Inipo.ssible  to  srcure  satisfactory  ellglbles  for 
appointment  ns  clerks  and  carriers,  as  private 
Industry  with  higher  w.ijjes  nnd  priority 
rights  becau.-^e  of  war  work,  is  a  preferred 
employer. 

You  will  note  that  our  clns.slfled  substitutes 
do  not  meet  by  far  the  number  we  are  bti- 
thorlzed  to  have  by  law — that  is.  1  sub- 
s'itute  for  every  6  clerks  or  carriers  Where 
we  should  have  20.960  substitute  clerks  and 
carriers,  we  have  but  17,0f8  This  Is  but  one 
of  our  difficulties  in  personnel  matters.  It 
has  become  necessary  to  employ  large  num- 
bers of  women  and  thes?.  with  ycungcr  ai:d 
older  men  than  we  have  found  It  advl.sable 
to  employ  In  ordinary  times,  complicate  otur 
problems  Such  m.en  and  women,  Ir.e^eri- 
enced  to  begin  with,  have  not  the  physical 
stamina  and  do  not  prorluce  at  the  most, 
more  than  50  to  70  percent  of  the  work  of 
experienced  and  physicf.lly  fit  peisonnel. 

In  addition  to  this  condition  and  because 
of  Inability  to  recruit  personnel,  our  expe- 
rienced employees,  both  regular  and  substi- 
tute, are  working  In  a  number  of  Instances 
unconscionable  hours.  Our  records  for 
March  1943  for  the  entire  country  show  that 
178.C10  clerks  nnd  carriers  performed  the 
work  which  would  have  be^n  done  by  188  000 
clerks  and  carriers  on  a  48-hour  week. 
These  173  610  emplcyces  worked  an  average 
of  51  hours  a  week  In  many  Instancs  It 
was  found  that  cUrks  were  working  12  to 
14  hours  a  day  7  days  a  week  becau.^e  of  the 
Inabt'ity  to  secure  adequate  help  due  to  local 
conditions. 

Permit  me  to  detail  some  of  the  Increases 
In  postal  business  to  which  you  refer  In  your 
letter,  and  In  the  face  of  which  we  were  di- 
rected, mistakenly.  1  belltve.  to  reduce  our 
foicea  In  the  number  of  20.691. 

I  assumed  the  office  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral September  11.  1940.  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1941.  The  increase 
In  revenues,  postal  expenses,  and  the  de- 
crease In  the  postal  deflclency  are  shown  in 
parallel  columns   in   the   following   table   b} 
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entire  cut  of  a  third  In  the  standard  of  living 
Xall  solely  on  45  percent  of  the  population? 

No     respon.^ible     per.son     who     has     given 
♦v.^,iir7>it  t,i  thf  matter  would  recommend  that 


Moreover,  continuance  of  the  demand  for  a 
second  front  provided  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Governments  with  camouflage  for  what 
they    were    really    about    to    do.      Beginning 
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flrcal  years  and  also  for  the  first  9  months 
of  th2  current  fjscal  year  1913: 


fiscal 
J  car 


Auditi-'lroMal'  Arcrn.-.lposthl   Acc.niH  T>o;tal 
'    fiiH-riililuris    I         diilcil 


ri'VfUiiis 


t7M,  P4S,  far.  74  IffcOS.  421,  110.  24 


J940...I 

1641...  I  hiis;;.  ".v..  71 
|!)42  >v5y.  M7,  i'M  f>>- 

11*53  ..   ':i6.33<sOly.(X) 


^.i;.  H2.  )->.V  .1) 

s7l,».«2.0i.  73 

i712,17U,  545.  00 


141,  472.  4«.:'  .VI 
11,815. 1  •'5.91 


>  tnau.litc.irti:rf-l<r<inonthsin<;ifatlrcn!.ri!ii-of 
f  4.1  •",.'..474.  Tie  r»i  emiiturts  iciluue  ll:e  cc£t  i^i  uic 
ovcilimc  poy  t'*'s- 

The  rr.te  of  Increase  in  cur  postal  rcve- 
nu's  is  glowing  constantly  and  amounted  to 
9  23  percent  for  tho  first  9  months  of  this 
fl'  oil  year  over  the  same  period  In  1942.  The 
postal  revenues  at  187  of  our  largest  olTices 
fcr  the  month  cf  March  1943  totaled  $51.- 
4j8  2c3  an  Increase  of  fcG.854.7C2.  or  15  37  per- 
cent over  March  1942.  It  appears  that  cur 
postal  revenues  for  the  fi.scal  year  1943  will 
b-  f9;OCO0O:0.  an  increase  of  $90  000.000:  cr 
9  3  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1942.  which 
Is  by  far  the  greatest  increase  ever  in  the 
h  story  cf  the  Festal  Service. 

In  eddltion  to  the  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  po-tal  revenues,  we  are  new 
hai-.#ii:g  approximately  3.500,000.003  pieces 
cf  free  so'd;cr  and  pcx:alty  mail.  It  l3  n?w 
cstltnited  that  1  cut  of  every  8  cr  9  pieces 
cf  cur  some  32,0n0,000.030  pieces  of  mail 
handled  annur.lly  Is  handled  free  of  postage 
charges. 

The  following  tr.We  rhows  the  Increase  in 
tran'^^actlcns  in  our  special  services  for  the 
g  mcnf.;3  July  to  Maicli  1913  Inclusive  over 
tlie  9  men- Us  in  the  previous  fiscal  year* 
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Money  onlcr.o  issufl  . 
Fli«<:<iI-ri«!iMTy  nia'l 
li«-pistored      mail 

(I>ai'l> 

In.surM  mall  ■ 

C.  »).  I)   msil 

pnstnl-sa\  itiRS    <ie- 

1)0<'.13 


r.r- 

K42 

1C43 

tent 
of  in- 

crease 

71.  f  79,  .'an 
6S,aiC«5« 

S4. 837.  5(»2 
63,441.439 

19.3(1 
14.  t» 

y..  (m.  K.'..s 
as.  47:1.  r.'~3 

23,  V.W,  »i02 

40.  .M2.  2t)2 
n.  ."iiw.  797 
2»s  5:a,  4&4 

R9,80 
S-i.  4M 
10.52 

?i:.7.  2.'"4,  37! 

$un.r:47,rji 

21.08 

It    Is   believed   that    anyone   who   cares   to 
Irok  into  it  will  agree  that  for   many  years 
the  Po-tal  Sarvice  has  been  conducted  with- 
out waste  or  extravagance  and  that  It  has 
p-ovidcd   an  excellent   service  to  the  public. 
Its  operations,  and  Its  expenditures,  and  its 
rc'Eonnel  have  been  watched  carefully  by  the 
Coneress.    as    may    be    seen    in    the    printed 
testimonv  of  the  hearings  btfore  the  com- 
mittees   of    the    Hcu-e    of    Representatives 
aid  of   the  Senr.te  over  which  yourcelf   and 
Senator    KrN::ETH    McKellar    preside.     The 
cnre  e::erclsed   In   the   r.dmlnlstratlon   of  the 
Pest   Ouice   Department   and   the   care   with 
vhch  the  Appropriations  Committees  cf  the 
Emtc  nnd  House  scrutinize  Its  every  oper- 
at  on.  are  rejected  In  our  constantly  decrcas- 
irg   d^aclts,  wh:ch   are   being   reduced  not- 
vlthstaiding    tho    stupendous    increases    In 
the  free-mall  privilege  for  cur  armed  forces. 
In    the    penalty    mall    for    departments    and 
agencies,  in  the  tervlccs  performed  for  other 
dcn:irtments  in  theaale  cf  bonds  and  stamps, 
and  the  well-merited  Increases  In  salaric;  cf 
poatal  emplcyces  which  were  granted  by  the 
Congrers  after  careful  study. 

In  cloEtng,  pe-.mlt  ire  to  again  thank  you 
for  writing  m?.  I  wish  to  as'U>^e  ycu  that 
I  am  always  pleased  to  be  held  personally 
to  strict  acccuntablllty  by  your  committee 
for  every  pha:e  cf  the  f.dmlnlstratlon  of  the 
Post  Office  Dera!"tment. 
Bincercly, 

FzANK  C   Waikeii. 
Postmaster  General. 
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OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   HAMrSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE"  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^iTES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Presieient.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
frcm  the  New  York  Times  cf  today  en- 
titled "Has  the  Admini-stralion  en  Anti- 
Inflation  Policy?"  This  is  an  excellent 
editorial,  and  should  interest  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.\s    THE    adm:ni6Tr\tion    an    ANTI-INFLATTON 

POLICY? 

The  Administration  cnnnot  hope  to  win 
the  battle  against  inflation  unless  it  dc.s 
three  things.  It  must  frame  a  basic,  wcll- 
ccnB:der?d  anti-lnflatlon  policy.  To  know 
whether  that  policy  is  or  Is  not  being  put 
into  effr-ct  It  must  at  all  times  keep  in- 
formed on  the  actual  stat:st;cal  position  of 
a.Tairs,  the  lncid?nce  of  Its  policies  on  dif- 
ferent income  groups,  rin.-iny.  it  must  show 
the  pslitical  courage  to  crirr;-  through  its 
b.^sic  pclicy  regardless  of  the  howls  of  par- 
ticular pressure  [-roups. 

Unfortunately  it  Is  not  yet  clear  that  the 
AumlnU.tratlon    has    a    b.is;c    philosophy    lor 
c^m'jatin';   inflation,  or  that    it   has  troubled 
to  nnd  and  make  clear  what  the  actual  situa- 
tion Is  at  any  given  time,  or  that  It  has  the 
courage  to   battle   fcr  an   impartial   prrgram 
a-'ainst     the     political     demands     of     special 
ii^'tcrests.    As  a  result,  what  1?  the  eituatlon 
today?    Organized  Industrial  labor  has  com- 
piratlvely,    done    very    v.cil.      Since    August, 
1939.    immediately    before    the    outbreak    fjf 
war  in  Europe,  the  cost  of  living,  according 
to    calculations    of    the    National    Indu.=trlal 
Cinfrrence  Eoard.  had  risen  21.2  percent  by 
February  of  this  year.     In  the  same  period 
average "  hourly   earnings   of    workers    in    25 
manufacturing  Industries  had  risen  36.4  per- 
cent     The  weekly  earnings  of  these  workers 
In    the    same    period    had    risen    an    average 
of  C0.9  percent.     Tlie  bituminous  coal  miners 
under  Mr,  Lewis  have  done  particularly  well. 
From  May.   1933,  to  December.   1912,  though 
the  cost  of  living  had  risen  33  percent,  the 
hourly  earnings  of  the  soft  coal  miners  rose 
140    percent.     The    situation    for    soft    coal 
miners  has  been  still  further  improved  this 
y.ar   by   the   introduction   of   the   6-day.   42- 
h3ur   week.     This   has   m.eant    a   further   30 
percent  increase  in  weekly  v/ages. 

Let  us  contrast  this  with  another  figure. 
Recently  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Supply  gave  out  figures  indicating  that  the 
goods  left  over  for  civilian  consumntlon 
would  have  to  be  cut  by  the  war  program 
to  not  more  than  C8  percant  of  that  of  1941. 
The  pie  that  the  clvillr-n  population  would 
have  to  divide.  In  other  words,  would  then 
be  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  1041  pie. 
But  the  figures  just  cited  do  not  show  that 
industrial  labor  is  now  taking,  or  Is  about  to 
taiie,  only  two-thirds  as  much  cf  the  pie  as  it 
had  in  1941.  If  the  purchasing  power  cf  the 
wages  of  industrial  labor  had  remained  tin- 
changed,  it  would  mean  (apart  from  any  tax 
program)  that  It  had  as  much  pie  as  ever. 
This  In  itself  would  be  possible  only  If  other 
elements  In  the  population  were  getting  con- 
siderably less  than  before.  But  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  Industrial  labor  Is  not  only  as 
great  as  in  1941  but  substantially  greater.  It 
bas    been   calculated   that    the    purchasing 


power  oi  the  manufacturing  wage-earners' 
weekly  income,  after  living  costs  are  allowed 
for.  was  212  percent  greater  last  February 
than  it  had  been  in  January  1S41.  If  such 
a  relative  situation  were  even  maintained, 
this  would  mean  that  industrial  labor,  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  smaller 
pie  to  be  shared  by  everybody,  had  not  only 
increased  Its  relative  slice  of  that  pie  but  had 
Increased  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
actually  consuming  more  than  in  the  pre- 
war period,  and  this  Is  only  ar.other  way  of 
saying  that  the  rest  of  the  population,  con- 
sidered as  a  unit,  was  taking  much  more  than 
a  proportional  cut  In  its  living  standards.  It 
Is.  in  fact,  in  large  pirt  the  white-collar 
group  that  has  been  relatively  most  hurt  by 
the  rise  in  the  cast  of  living. 

Tlie  irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  It  Is  the 
leaders  of "  organized  industrial  labcr.  who 
have  already  secured  most  for  their  followers 
at  the  e:^p?nse  of  other  elnnents  of  the  pop- 
ulation, who  are  now  complaining  the  most 
about  the  Intolerable  hardships  Imposed  upon 
them  by  the  President's  hcld-the-line  crder. 
Ard  their  pressure  threatens  to  be  successful 
precisely  because  the  administration  has  not 
rrade  clear  to  the  country  (and  probably  not 
even  to  itself)  what  the  present  situation 
actuary  Is. 

Any  intelligent  attack  upon  lnf!ation  wouM 
b?  integrated  with  the  tax  prrgram.  It 
v.cuM  dct?rmine  the  relative  and  r.brclute 
Emounts  cf  income  of  different  Income  n'ottps 
nnd  would  decide  hew  much  of  the  bu:d?n 
cf  the  war  each  group  v.xuld  or  cculd  te 
made  to  carry.  There  Is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  ai>y  such  fundamental  stujy  has 
been  made  cr  attempted.  There  has  nev;r 
fc?en  any  public  s'.atement  by  the  edmlnis- 
tratlon  reraiding  its  ir.ajcr  pol-cy  In  this 
direction. 

Recently  there  csm.e  to  Hg'nt  In  a  carual 
manner  a  study  c!  Civilian  Ependir-s  pnd 
Saving  In  1941  and  19  >2.  pu'D'.ishcd  by  a 
division  of  the  CfSce  cf  Price  Administration. 
How  dependable  these  statistics  are  we  do  not 
knew  Even  If  we  take  them  at  their  frca 
value  they  Indicate  a  Icpslded  taxation  pro- 
gram, vhclly  Inadeqtiate  to  combat  inflation. 
This  study  shov.s  that  in  19 '2  there  were 
Eli- htly  ever  41.000.000  civilian  Fpsndmg 
units.  conFisting.  rcushly.  of  C3.000.C00 
families  of  two  or  more  per.^ons  and  8  0C0,G0a 
Civilians.  The  study  shows  that  spending 
units  with  an  Income  of  $10,000  and  ever, 
representing  le-s  than  2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  less  than  16  percent  of  the  money 
Income  of  the  country,  were  nevertheless 
paying  more  than  72  percent  of  the  tax;s. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  63  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  represent- 
ing m.cre  than  84  percent  of  its  income,  were 
paying  less  than  23  percent  cf  the  tax 2s. 

The  Office  of  Pries  Administration  study 
declares:  "It  is  clear  that,  in  general,  con- 
sumers with  income  below  81.500  and  possi- 
bly even  of  those  above  $2,000.  are  already  at 
as  lew  a  real  standard  of  living  as  Is  com- 
patible with  the  war  effort  and  its  stated 
objectives.  •  •  •  Current  tax  and  fiscal 
dlECUSElon,  as  well  as  rationing  proposals, 
must  clearly  keep  considerations  of  this 
character  to  the  forefront. "  Is  this  the  cfH- 
clal  pdicy  of  the  admlnlstraticn?  Do  the 
authors  of  this  statement  know  what  It  !• 
that  they  are  saying?  Their  own  figures  shew 
that  families  and  single  consumers  with  In- 
ccm.e  of  $2,000  and  less  actually  form  mere 
than  55  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  What  they  are  saying  Is  that  65 
percent  of  the  pcpulatlon  cf  the  country 
should  not  be  obliged  to  malte  any  sJicriflcrB 
on  account  of  th-  war.  apart  from  their  Indi- 
cated 1942  contribution  of  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  entire  war-tax  burden.  ThU  Is  another 
way  of  sas'ing  that  practically  the  entire  bur- 
den of  war  sacrifices  must  fall  on  the  remain- 
ing 45  percent  of  the  population.    Can  the 
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fnatlve  deel^lons.  Otir  armies,  victorious  In 
north  Africa  and  In  Russia  are  on  the  move. 
Todav  otir  armies  are  ready  for  their  task. 
But  are  cur  statesmen?  If  the  Axis  fortress 
r,.r,m   « /-,   »-rti/->    rnnir.TTnxB    wniild    the   British 


hand,  by  abrogating  the  Cremieux  decree,  he 
put  into  effect  that  which  had  been  de- 
nounced In  the  French  Parliament  for  over 
40  years. 

Gen.  Charles  De  Gaulle,  representative  of 


led  to  believe  that  their  double-dealing  game 
has  borne  goodly  fruit.  That  their  practical 
benefits  are  nil  apparently  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. Il  appears  that  General  Giraud 
loved  not  the  Arabs  more  but  that  he  liked 
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entire  cut  of  a  third  In  the  standard  of  living 
Xall  solely  en  45  percent  of  the  population? 

No    responsible     person     who    has    given 
thought  to  the  matter  would  recommend  that 
an  exactly  proportional  sacrifice  because  of 
the  war  should  fall  on  all  elements  of  the 
population.     Sacrifices    must    be    graduated. 
With  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  Income  scale 
bearing  the   smallest   and   those  at   the   top 
bearing  the  largest.    That  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  really  at  or  below  a  minimum 
subsistence  level  should,   if  possible,  be  ex- 
empted from  sacriflre.     But   the   lar?;er  the 
group  we  exempt  from  sacrlflce.  the  heavier 
must   be    the   sacrifices   imposed   on    all    the 
rest  of  U.S.     To  exempt  the  majority  of  the 
country  from  sacrifices  would  be  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum      To  give  perstons  who  are  al- 
ready petting  more  than  the  average  Income 
still   larger   incomes   is  an  even   greater   ab- 
surdity.    But  the.se  are  the  absurdities  now 
seriously  advocated      They  are  possible  only 
because  the  administration  has  no  integrated 
antl-mflatlon  policy,  and  has  not  made  clear 
to  the  country  or  to  Itself  the  relative  gains 
already  made  precisely  by  the  groups  who  are 
now    most   vociferously    demanding    further 
gains. 


Military  Decisions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday,  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
-^m«•ning's  Washington  Post  there  ap- 
pears a  most  interesting  article  entitled 
"Military  Decisions."  by  Mark  Sullivan, 
the  great  writer,  in  ^hich  he  specifically 
states  that  military  decisions  should  be 
left  to  military  men.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiLrTARY  Decisions 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

CRITICISM     TABOO 

Tlie  common  as.sumption  in  Washington 
Is  that  President  Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  and  their  respective  staffs  are  de- 
ciding the  next  move  against  the  Axis;  and. 
following  that,  laying  clown  the  pattern  of 
future  moves.  About  the  decisions,  one 
thing  is  sure.  They  are  for  the  high  com- 
mands alone  to  make;  the  public  cannot 
have  Information  about  them,  because  such 
Information  would  be  valuable  to  the  enemy. 
Because  the  public  cannot  have  information. 
it  cannot  have  Judgment.  This  is  Illustrated 
by  something  that  went  on  throughout  most 
of  last  year. 

Beginning  early  last  year  there  was  popu- 
lar clamor  for  a  secon  1  front  In  Europe — that 
la,  for  an  Invasion  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent, and  an  attack  upon  Germany  by  a 
British  and  American  force.  The  chimt^r 
continued  In  England  and  America  through- 
cut  the  summer.  While  some  of  it  was  In- 
spired by  Communli-ts,  a  great  deal  was  spon- 
taneous and  reflected  a  genuine  popular 
wish.  Toward  this  popular  demand  the  atti- 
tude of  the  British  and  American  Govern - 
menta  was  one  cf  diplomatic  stalling.  They 
knew  that  a  second  front  In  Etircpe  In  suffi- 
cient force  to  be  at  once  fo'mlda^lo  and  safe. 
was  Impossible.  But  to  say  that  would  have 
been  to  give  valuable  information  to  Hitler. 


Moreover,  continuance  of  the  demand  for  a 
second  front  provided  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Governments  with  camouflage  for  what 
they  were  really  about  to  do.  Beginning 
about  la.'^t  June,  British  and  Americans  knew 
they  would  undertake  to  occupy  north  Af- 
ru^a.  That  was  as  much  as  they  were  able  to 
do  under  the  conditions  existing  last  year. 

LTARN   OF  U-EOAT  TOI  L 

What  last  year's  conditions  were  became 
known  to  the  public  a  few  weeks  ago.  By  a 
report  of  the  Truman  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, followed  by  statements  from  Frank  Knox, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  became  known  that 
throughout  last  year  enemy  submarines  were 
alnking  a  larger  tonnage  of  Allied  ships  than 
the  number  of  new  ships  being  built.  The 
excess  cf  destruction  by  the  enemy  was  such 
that  at  the  end  of  1942  the  Allies  had  about 
a  million  tons  less  shipping  than  they  had 
had  at  the  beginning.  In  that  condition  of 
dimlni.shlng  tonnage,  a  second  front  In  Eu- 
rope was  Impossible.  This  the  Allied  high 
commands  knew.    The  public  did  not. 

Another  experience  of  last  year  Is  u.seful 
to  apply  now.  When  American  Gen.  Dwlght 
D  Eisenhower  set  out  to  occupy  French  North 
Africa,  he  expected  that  the  territory  would 
bo  delivered  to  him  by  a  French  general 
named  Henri  Honore  Giraiid.  Fur  this  pur- 
pose. General  Giraud  was  sent  secretly  to 
north  Africa  by  submarine.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  the  French  Army  in  north 
Africa  would  not  take  orders  from  General 

Giraud. 

To  General  Eisenhower  this  was  extremely 
embarrassing.  It  looked  as  if  he  might  have 
to  fight  and  conquer  the  French  Army  In 
north  Africa  before  he  could  even  begin  to 
fight  the  Axis.  Actually,  there  was  some 
fighting  between  the  American  and  French 
Armies,  with  material  loss  of  life. 

PACT  MADE  WITH  DARLAN 

It  happened  however,  that  there  was  in 
north  Africa  a  representative  of  the  Vichy 
French  Government,  Admiral  Jean  Darlan, 
Darlan  offered  to  order  the  French  Army  to 
cease  firing  on  the  Americans  and  further  to 
Join  the  Americans  In  fi^'htlng  tlie  Axis. 
General  Elsenhower  accepted  the  offer,  of 
course. 

This  decision  of  General  Elsenhower,  ended 
the  fighting  between  the  Americans  and 
French,  saved  many  French  and  American 
lives,  and  hastened  our  occupation  cf  north 
Africa,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  time,  by  "a  month 
or  two." 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  General  Elsenhow- 
er's arrangement  with  Darlan  became  known 
in  America,  there  was  outcry  there,  chiefly 
from  liberals  and  radicals.  Their  outcry  was, 
mainly,  that  American  military  authorities 
ought  not  to  enter  into  any  arrnngpment 
with  any  official  of  the  Vichy  French  govern- 
ment— no  matter  how  valuable  the  arrange- 
ment was  in  a  military  sense.  Those  who 
took  this  view  kept  up  for  many  months  a 
din  of  criticism  against  Presldfnt  Roosevelt, 
H>Miry  L.  Stlmson.  Secretary  of  War,  and  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  Eisenhower-Darlan  Incident  Ls  here 
told  very  briefly.  It  had  many  ramificntlons. 
For  some  cf  the  opposition  to  the  arrange- 
ment, there  were  appealing  reason*. 

But  the  fundamental  lesson  Is  plain.  MUl- 
te.ry  decisions  should  be  left  to  military  men. 
Wlirn  a  military  high  command,  or  a  military 
leader  In  the  field,  has  made  a  decision  for 
a  military  purpose,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  war  to  an  end  In  the  .«;horto5t  possible 
time  with  the  least  loss  of  life — when  .«;uch  a 
decision  has  been  made  by  a  military  com- 
mander, he  should  be  free  from  criticism  from 
tho.oe  who  may  deplore  the  decision  on 
grounds  of  Ideology.  This  lesson  is  more  Im- 
portant to  remember  because,  when  as  we 
Invade  Europe,  scores  of  situation?  will  arise 
similar  to  the  Elsenbower-Darian  one  in 
north  Africa. 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'E3 

Monday.  May  17,  1943 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  firanted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  Non- 
sectarian  Anti-Nazi  Lenpue  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  May  16.  1943: 

We  all  applaud  the  recent  statement  of  otir 
estimable  Secretary  of  Slate.  Cordell  Hull, 
that  wc  must  have  a  world  In  which  Jews, 
like  all  others,  "are  free  to  abide  in  peace 
and  In  honor." 

We  are  naturally  heartei.ed  by  such  pro- 
nouncements, but  we  are  far  more  Interested 
In  the  actual  carrying  out  or  lack  of  carrying 
out  of  such  principles.  Tlie  abrogation  of 
the  so-called  Cremieux  decree  Is  an  abro- 
gation of  the  high-sounding  principles  ^con- 
tained In  Secretary  Hull's  siatcmenf,  be- 
cau-se  with  the  abrogation  of  that  decree, 
Jews  In  Algeria  cannot  abide  In  peace,  much 
less  In  honor. 

Henry  Torres,  writing  In  the  Free  World, 
has  stated  with  reference  to  the  unju.-^t  act  of 
General  Giraud,  "What  would  be  the  reac- 
tion of  American  public  opinion  if  It  were 
to  discover  that  American  citizens  of  two  or 
three  generations'  standing,  with  a  record 
of  having  heroically  carried  their  country's 
flag  on  the  battlefields  of  Artols  and  Argonne 
and  contributed  at  least  their  share  to  the 
civilization  of  their  motherland  through 
their  accomplishments  in  art  and  science, 
had  been  suddenly  stripped  of  their  Ameri- 
can citizenship?  Would  it  accept  as  valid  the 
exctise  offered  by  the  perpetrator  of  this  arbi- 
trary decision  that  such  a  step,  directed 
against  a  single  category  of  citizens,  had  been 
takf^n  to  appease  Indians  and  Negroes,  and 
to  resolve  political  problems  which  con- 
cerned them?" 

The  comparl.'ton  made  Involves  no  exagger- 
ation. Jews  who  have  lived  for  three  genera- 
tions In  Algeria  and  who  have  been  endowed 
with  the  precious  right  of  citizenship  since 
1870  have  now  had  that  right  ruthlessly 
filched  from  them. 

The  United  States  has  a  stake  In  Africa. 
a  powerful  one.  We  have  a  direct  responsi- 
bility; we  cannot  shirk  it.  We  cannot  toss 
aside  the  question  with  a  mere  wave  of  the 
hand — state  brusquely  that  it  Is  the  concern 
only  of  the  French.  It  is  our  concern  as  well. 
We  have  proclaimed  that  wherever  we  have 
pried  open  the  Nazi  pinchers  and  freed  the 
victims  of  the  Nazi  yoke  that  we  shall  bring 
In  the  sunlls?ht  of  the  "four  freedoms."  em- 
bracing the  freedom  from  want  and  the  free- 
dom from  fear.  Today  IOC  000  Jews  in  Al- 
geria who  have  been  there  for  centuries  live 
In  deadly  fear.  The  French  have  pandered 
to  the  Arabs  Tl'.ey  have  sought  to  appease 
them,  and  in  our  development  of  the  princi- 
ple of  appeasement,  we  seek  to  appease  the 
French  ruling  aristocracy  and  French  mili- 
tary caste  who  in  turn  seek  to  appea.se  the 
Arabs.  We  are  In  an  appeasement  circle  like 
the  dog  chasing  iu  tail  and  thinking  we  are 
getting  somewhere. 

William  Shirer  has  stated: 
"While  their  armies  sla.-h  Into  the  Con- 
tinent, they  must  soften  tl.e  hard  military 
road  by  a  common  poKcy  of  true  liberation 
for  Europe  •  •  •  It  is  a  way  to  win  the 
war  quickly  by  turning  150C00.OO0  enslaved 
people  Into  the  most  valuable  allies  we  have 
ever  had.  The  times  call  not  only  for  great 
military  decisions,  but  for  great  and  Imag- 
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farmer,  a  profeBBor.  a  banker,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
publisher? 

Certainly  wc  can  toes  aside  the  glib  excuse 
of    expediency    that    might    have    ticen    ad- 


hands  of  the  Allied  armies.  Subjects  of  a 
regime  that  glorifies  bi-utality  and  despijtlsm. 
they  knew  these  qualities  would  not  be  manl- 
fe.sud  in  cur  treatment  of  them  as  prisoners. 
u-hottiAv    np    n/^if    It    famf    frnm    the    flfhtll  tz 


li  g  against  the  oppresalon  of  kings;  of 
Lulayeite  iiuspired  by  America's  her.jc  ex- 
ample and  the  fpirit  if  the  Bas.ile.  t:phting 
vuliaully  for  the  nghia  (  f  man;  of  Ganbaldl. 
the  dream  of  lulian  liberty  fcearlng  his  un- 
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Inatlve  derlrlons.  Our  armies,  victorious  In 
north  Africa  and  In  Russia  are  on  the  move. 
Todav  our  arm;cs  are  ready  for  their  task. 
But  are  cur  statesmen?  If  the  Axis  fortress 
were  to  crack  tomorrow,  would  the  British 
and  Am-i-rican  armies  pouring  Into  Europe 
brins?  real  lib  ration  or  merely  confused 
chanees  of  rcRlme  based  on  temporary  ex- 
pediencv.  wh'.ch  In  the  end  would  lead  not  to 
a  decent  and  enduring  peace  but  merely  to 
Civil  war  and  m.  re  bloodshed?" 

The  abrogation  of  the  Cremlevnx  decree 
augurs  111  for  the  future.  It  points  In  the 
^Tong  direction. 

I  want  to  be  practical.  But  there  Is  a  limit 
to  expedlenr-y.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
walk  with  the  devil  to  cross  a  bridge.  But 
what  after  the  bridge  Is  crossed?  We  must 
not  cont.nuc  to  walk  with  the  devil. 

Gen.  Henri  Giraud  in  his  momentous  ad- 
dre.'^s  of  March  14,  1343,  sought  to  Justify  the 
abrogation  of  the  Cremieux  decree  by  throw- 
ing a  smoke  Fcrcen  cf  unrelenting  condem- 
nation of  Vichy.  The  sting  of  his  speech, 
however,  was  \he  claim  that  the  Cremieux 
decree  created  racial  discrimination  which  he 
seeks  to  avoid.  S.nce,  as  he  said,  the  Crem- 
ieux decree  creates  differences  between  native 
Moslems  and  Jews,  he  appealed  to  the  prln- 
cip'.e  of  equality  to  support  the  flagrant  wrong 
he  was  ccmmlttinc-  Imagine  one  justifying 
his  so-caUed  application  of  equality  by  dcny- 
«ng  citlz:n.<;hip  to  100.000  people  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen. 

He  sought  to  bring  down  Jews  to  the  po- 
llticjJ  level  of  the  Arabs,  rather  than  to  lift 
the  Arab.?  to  tiie  political  level  of  the  Jews. 
He  lustines  equality  by  Injustice. 

When  Adolph  Cremieux  as  Minister  of 
Just;ce  decreed.  "The  native  Jiws  of  the  de- 
partments of  Algeria  are  declared  French 
citizens.  Therefore,  dating  from  the  pro- 
miilcation  of  the  present  decree,  their  real 
status  and  perianal  status  V.-111  be  governed 
by  French  law;  all  rights  acquired  up  to  this 
day  remain  Inviolable,"  he  did  so  In  reci  g- 
nit.on  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
garded as  the  only  trustworthy  part  of  the 
Algerian  population.  Thus  It  was  In  1870 
and  never  has  this  loyalty  wavered  to  the 
present  time. 

Because  General  Giraud  basrs  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  decree  on  a  special  plea  of  re- 
moval of  racial  diecrlminatlon,  It  Is  well  to 
e::amnie  on  what  foundation  this  special 
pleadin?  rests.  The  Arab  can.  upon  request. 
be  admitted  to  French  citizenship,  but  In 
this  event  he  must  be  governed  by  the  civil 
and  political  laws  of  France.  It  has  been 
BO  since  1865  and  yet  the  records  show  that 
only  an  average  of  30  Moslems  per  year 
have  been  naturalized  since  then.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  special  status  of  the 
Arabs  includes  polygamy,  unilateral  repudia- 
tion of  a  wife  by  a  husband,  forced  marriage 
and  succession  of  the  male  line  only.  The 
Moslems  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  French 
civil  and  political  law  and  depart  from  the 
mores  of  their  ancestors.  The  Arab  lost  caste 
with  his  fellow  Moslems  "upon  embracing 
French  citizenship.  To  tie  up  the  problems 
of  Arab  citizenship  with  those  of  Jewish 
citizenship  is  absurd.  This  obeisance  to 
nazl-ism.  this  knee-bending  to  French  colo- 
nials, this  perverted  ukase  uttered  In  seem- 
ingly solemn  tribute  to  equality  Is  a  challenge 
to  man's  clarity  of  vision,  to  his  realization 
of  a  truth  ungarnlshed  by  mouth-filling  but 
mlnd-cloudlng  phrase. 

If  General  Giraud  Instead  of  abolishing  the 
Cremieux  decree  had  extended  French  citi- 
zenship to  all  natives  prepared  to  accept 
French  civil  law  and  to  renounce  personal 
status,  he  would  have  created  unbounded 
benefits  to  all  In  Algeria.  He  would  have 
acted  according  to  the  highest  standard  of 
traditional  French  colonial  pol'cy  and  he 
would  have  put  Into  effect  a  law  which  has 
been  favorably  discussed  time  and  again  be- 
fore the  French  Parliament.    On  the  other 


hand,  by  abrogating  the  Cremieux  decree,  he 
put  Into  effect  that  which  had  been  de- 
nounced in  the  French  Parliament  for  over 
40  years. 

Gen.  Charles  De  Gaulle,  representative  of 
the  Free  French,  has  Indicated  his  uttermost 
dissatisfaction  with  General  Glraud's  deci- 
sion. He  said.  "We  have  seen  In  north  Africa 
a  period  In  which  racial  laws  have  been  sol- 
emnly condemned,  while  the  regime  applied 
to  the  Jews  there  has  become  at  the  same 
time  more  rlgorotis  than  before."  It  was  not 
General  Giraud  who  won  the  cheers  of  the 
French  in  the  liberated  city  but  De  Gaulle. 
In  fact,  according  to  Drew  Middleton.  who 
entered  the  capital  with  the  victorious  troops. 
Giraud  Is  almost  unknown  In  Tunis,  while 
the  Fighting  French  leader  Is  everywhere 
hailed   as  the   symbol   of   resistance. 

Let  us  turn  aside  from  questions  of  racial 
discrimination,   equality,   the   human   equa- 
tion, and  glance  at  the  legal  effect  of  such 
abrogation  upon  the  structure  of  French  law. 
Tlie  abrogation  of  the  Cremieux  decree  was 
a  violation  and  cancelation  of  the  French  law 
of   nationality   of    1927.     That    law   provides 
that  children  of  Frenchmen,  born  on  French 
soil,    and    children    of    foreigners,    born    on 
French  soil  and  not  opting  at  their  majority 
for  any  other  citizenship,   are  Fiench   citi- 
zens.    Tlie  44  000  descendants  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Cremieux  decree,  the  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren  of  the  na- 
tive Algerian  Jews  of  1870  who  were  collec- 
tively naturalized,  are  today  French,  not  be- 
cau/i  of  the  effect  of  this  naturalization  but 
by  all  that  Is  signified  by  "born  of  French 
parents  In  France"  In  the  nationality  act  of 
1927.     The  shameless  Illegality  of  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Cremieux  decree  and  the  result- 
ing violation  of  the  nationality  act  goes  fur- 
ther than  that.     A  cornerstone  of  all  juris- 
prudence In  every  civilized  country  that  has 
sought   to  protect   Its   oeople   from   the   Ill- 
considered  whims  of  legislators  has  been  the 
concept  that  no  law  shall  operate  retroactive- 
ly.    Yet  here  we  have,  as  plain  as  Goering's 
girth,    a    retroactive    law    wresting    French 
citizenship  from  Frenchmen  cf  two,  three,  or 
four    generations'    standing,    establishing    a 
dangerous  precedent  in  a  world   seeking  to 
restore  order  cut  of  chaos,  and  the  triumph 
of  Justice  over  brute  force. 

Today  we  cele'orate  "I  Am  an  American" 
Day — a  celebration  primarily  for  those  newly 
arrived  at  citizenship.  We  encourage  that 
citizenship  to  the  nth  degree.  It  Is  a  prized 
possession.  Yet  today  we,  by  silence  in  high 
places,  are  guUty  of  striking  at  the  grand  and 
glorious  Institution  of  citizenship  for  those 
we  liberate  from  the  Nazi  scourge.  In  Al- 
geria today.  I  presume,  they  celebrate  "Citi- 
zenship Cancelation"  Day. 

Moreover,  I  should  like  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  back  patting  Is  this?  The  Arabs  have 
not  been  too  loyal  to  the  Allied  cause.  They 
always  wanted  to  play  the  winning  side. 
When  Marshal  Rommel  and  the  Afrika  Korps 
were  rolling  up  Its  victories  against  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Arabs  were  Jubilant.  They  felt  cer- 
tain that  Hitler  Would  be  victorious.  They 
fawned  upon  Hitler,  his  satellites,  and  quis- 
lings. They  felt  that  the  Wehrmacht  could 
bowl  over  the  British  and  American  battal- 
ions and  they  backed  up  the  Iraqi  coup  d'etat 
cf  Rachld  AUal-Gallanl.  They  felt  that 
Britain  was  finished  and  listened  attentively 
to  Goebbels.  They  followed  the  ravings  of 
the  exiled  Mufti  of  Jerusalem.  They  even 
fell  for  the  story  that  Hitler  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Prophet  Allah. 

vrtiBt  were  the  Jews  In  the  meantime  do- 
ing? They  supported  wholeheartedly  with 
"blood,  sweat,  and  tears"  the  Allied  effort. 
Loyal  Frenchman  are  thus  twice  betrayed. 
Thus,  General  Giraud  awards  treachery. 

The  success  of  the  Allied  guns,  tanks,  and 
airplanes  have  now  caused  the  Moslems  to 
sing  a  different  tune.  Unfortunately,  by  the 
abrogation  of  the  Cremieux  decree,  they  are 


led  to  believe  that  their  double-dealing  game 
has  borne  goodly  fruit.  That  their  practical 
benefits  are  nil  apparently  Is  relatively  unim- 
portant. Iu  appears  that  General  Giraud 
loved  not  the  Arabs  more  but  that  he  liked 
the  Jews  less. 

Mr.  Welles,  our  respected  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  In  these  past  few  ytars  has  come  to 
the  forefront  as  a  man  profoundly  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  oxir  Government  as  set  forth 
In  our  Constitution  and  in  our  Bill  of  Rlthts, 
a  champion  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
four  freedoms.    His  letter  to  Baron  de  Roths- 
child shows  that  the  criticism  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Cremieux  decree  troubled  him; 
for  Immediately  upon  the  baron  having  is- 
sued a  protest  as  to  General  Glraud's  abroga- 
tion of  the  Cremieux  decree.  Mr.  Welles  com- 
municated with  north  Africa.     It  seems  to 
show  that  Mr.  Welles  has  been  made  to  believe 
that  General  Glraud's  position  deserves  the 
support   of   the  Government  of   the   United 
States.    Mr.  Welles  declares  In  his  letter  "that 
French  citizenship  Is  retained  by  Jews  born 
in  France  or  descendants  of  parents  txsrn  in 
France."    But  it  seems  plain  that  Mr.  Welles 
could  not  have  had  it  made  clear  to  htm  by 
the  representatives  of  our  Government  lo- 
cated in  Algeria  what   Is  in  fact  the  catas- 
trophic effect  of  General  Glraud's  announce- 
ment.   Mr.  Welles  says  In  his  letter  that  "only 
native  Algerian  Jews  were  affected  by  Cremi- 
eux decree.    The  decree  is  abrogated  but  in 
the  near  future  a  procedure  will  be  estab- 
lished   whereby    native    Algerian    Jews    who 
desire  to  become  citizens  may  acquire  citizen- 
ship."   It  is  on  this  ground  that  Mr.  Welles 
has  been  persuaded,   it   would   seem,  to  de- 
fend Giraud. 

But  what  does  this  mean?  Suppose  that 
In  the  United  States  all  members  of  labor 
unions,  or  Baptists,  or  all  Catholics,  or  all 
tycoons,  or  all  Jews,  were  suddenly  deprived 
of  citizenship?  Would  It  be  an  answer  to 
them  to  say  that  they  were  protected  because 
later  a  procedure  would  be  established  where- 
by they  might  again  become  citizens?  This 
Is  to  say:  I  deprive  you  of  the  ballot,  but  I 
give  you  the  right  to  apply  to  have  yoiar  right 
to  vote  restored.  Hence  you  are  not  harmed. 
The  consequence  of  such  a  course  needs  no 
elaboration. 

But  over  and  beyond  that  the  Ironic  point 
Mr.  Welles  missed  was  that  General  Giraud 
has  suspended  all  application  for  citizenship 
for  the  duration  and  mayhap  even  after. 

Forget,  if  you  will,  the  Jews  of  Algeria 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  rights  of 
citizenship.  What  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States?  What  of  the  bedrock  princi- 
ples upon  which  this  country  was  founded 
and  for  which  this  war  Is  being  waged? 

The  disfranchisement  of  Algerian  Jews  la 
the  first  Instance  In  the  present  era  In  which 
an  antltotalltarian  government  has  acqui- 
esced in  the  acts  of  totalitarianism.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  cur  Government,  dedicated  to 
democracy  and  diametrically  opposed  to 
totalitarianism,  has  approved  one  of  thijse 
very  totalitarian  acts  which  brought  on  this 
world  war. 

Ominous  Indeed  Is  the  precedent  this 
carries  with  it  for  the  futtire.  It  la  hoped 
that  the  Tunisian  campaign  will  swiftly  be 
followed  by  an  Invasion  of  Europe.  Will  a 
Giraud  or  a  Giraudlike  regime  rise  In  metro- 
politan France  as  Giraud  has  done  in  north 
Africa?  What  is  the  Giraud  precedent  to 
mean  throughout  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  in  many  of  which  nazl-ism  had  had 
far  greater  Influence  than  In  France?  It  is 
urged  that  unless  this  Giraud  action  in  north 
Africa  is  promptly  rescinded,  and  this  can 
be  done  In  the  main  only  by  American  pres- 
sure, the  worst  evils  of  nazl-lsm,  namely,  the 
persecution  of  minority  groups,  will  inevita- 
bly develop  and  Increase  throughout  Europe. 
And  who  in  this  country  is  not  a  member 
of  a  minority  group,  be  he  a  laborer,  a  man- 
ager, a  itcckholder,  a  whltc-coUar  sua.  ft 
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of  doom  and  destiny.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise between  them.  If  totalitarianism 
prevails,  democracy  Is  condemned  to  death. 
But  from  a  long  view  of  history,  we  knew 
that   totalitarianism   will   not   prevail.     It    is 

m,    ,v^or    <-.itf     r\f    th»    nirnv    and    VIO- 


^     «» 1 ...» 


wealth    being   spent    on    destruction    on    all 
the  other  battle  fronts. 

Imagine  all  of  this  power  and  z^al  and 
human  ability  turned  into  constructive 
channels.  Do  this,  and  winning  the  peace 
does  not  seem  so  Herculean  a  tatk. 


stand  the  Senatcr's  amrndment,  !t  Is  really 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

No  principle  cf  equity  of  tax  treatment  la 
Involved  in  the  amendment,  bccr'ure  our 
taiics  are  levied  en  a  prceressive  system  and 
on  a  progressively  ascending  and  rap  dly  as- 
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larmer.  a  professor,  a  banker,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
publi.'-hpr? 

Certainly  we  can  toes  aside  the  glib  excuse 
of  expediency  that  might  have  Ix-en  ad- 
▼anccd  for  the  ebrozaiion  of  the  decree. 
The  cover-un  screen  of  military  necessity  no 
longer  aoplies  We  have  galued  control  of 
north  All  lea.  Is  It  to  be  merely  a  physical 
tictory? 


American  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OT  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Mojidajj.  Miy  17.  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning V/dison  B.  Miller.  A.ssi.stant  Admin- 
istrator of  thf-  Federal  Security  Apency, 
delivered  a  very  timely  and  interesting 
address  before  the  Americanization 
School  A-ssoclation  of  thf  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  .subject  of  the  address  was 
•American  Citizen.ship,"  and  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  incorporated 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

The  heritage  of  American  cltisM-nship  l.s  .so 
rich  that  no  one  person  could  pos.sibly  ex- 
plore all  of  Its  tria-sures.  The  proud  Ftale- 
nient.  'I  Am  an  American."  carrits  with  it 
as  many  shades  of  meaning  as  there  are  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Nation 

The  humanitarian  exults  in  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  Government— the  equaUty  of 
all  men  under  God.  The  jurist  thinks  ftrst. 
perhaps,  of  our  constitutional  right*  pro- 
viding Justice  for  all.  The  person  who  may 
have  escaped  from  oppression  In  other  land.s 
Is  filled  with  grail Lude  for  the  freedom  he 
flndfl  here.  Churchmen  bless  the  land  where 
every  person  may  worship  God  In  his  own 
way.  The  worklngman  and  the  businessman 
draw  strength  from  the  knowledge  of  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  and  improvement. 

Each  of  us  bhares  a  common  pride  In  all 
Of  these  blessings,  yet  each  interprets  his 
American  cltL:cnship  In  terras  of  his  own 
Ideals.  Our  very  freedom,  each  to  follow  his 
own  particular  bent.  Is  bone  and  marrow  of 
the  demociatic  way  of  life  for  which  America 
stands. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  citizens  of  other 
counUles  have  their  own  loyalty  to  their 
native  lands.  But  our  love  of  country  Is  a 
far  different  thing  from,  for  Instance,  as  we 
lock  at  It  now.  a  German'-s  loyalty  must  be 
to  his  Nazi  Government  We  are  not  slaves 
serving  a  government  which  is  our  master  — 
demanding  the  last  ounce  of  obeisance.  We 
do  not  bend  the  knee  to  an  overlord  whom  we 
must  worship.  And  we  do  not  base  our  pride 
In  our  citizenship  upon  a  governments  ex- 
pressed Intention  of  ruling  the  rest  of  the 
world.  No;  our  Government  expresses  the 
Ideals  and  principles  of  its  people  Our  sat- 
isfacUcn  derives  from  being  a  part  of  a 
united  people  who  have  faith  In.  and  want 
to  nurture,  the  Innate  dlgnlt::  and  decency 
of  man. 

It  Is  not  vainglory  to  attribute  to  ourselves. 
«s  a  Nation,  these  hv^h  motives  We  have 
recently  had  proof  that  our  record  before 
the  world  bears  th  m  out  Eyewltnesse."  to 
the  recent  surrender  in  Africa  report  that 
sx.me  of  the  soldiers  of  tlie  entniy  showed  re- 
lief ih  quitUr.g  the  flght— that  t'.iey  displayed 
no  apprehension  in  placing  thtmselves  in  the 


hands  of  the  Allied  armies.  Subjects  of  a 
regime  that  glorlflea  brutality  and  despotism, 
thev  knew  these  qualities  would  not  be  mani- 
fested in  cur  treatment  ol  them  as  prisoners. 
Whether  or  not  It  came  from  the  flghtii  g 
front.  I  do  not  know  But  there  Is  a  story 
guing  about  currently  which  seems  to  express 
the  attitude  of  the  enemies'  soldiers  In  sur- 
rendering to  the  Allies.  A  nicmt^er  of  the 
Italian  forces  was  being  tuktn  prisfmer  by 
one  of  our  officers.  He  is  said  to  have  swag- 
gered a  bit  over  his  go^d  fortune  In  c<impari- 
8on  wlh  the  lot  ol  the  American.  He  ex- 
pia.ned  thnt  the  Atnencan  officer  now  had  to 

go  ou  to  Italy,  but  that  he  was  going  to 
America. 

The  high  opl-iion  of  our  lutognty  and  ad- 
herence to  our  principles  displayed  by  our 
enemies'  soldiers,  who  have  been  taufht  to 
despise  us,  only  serves  to  point  up  uui  re- 
spoiKslblUlies  hi  the  defense  of  liberty.  Our 
first  war  on  this  continent  was  fought  to 
establish  each  Individual's  right  to  frted<.m 
from  oppression.  Tins  war.  whlth  we  hope 
wUl  be  our  last.  Is  being  fought  to  defend 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  Us  own  free  place 
in  the  world. 

It  Is  eminently  appropriate  that  this  Nation 
should  fight  for  the  caa^  of  freedom  for  every 
nation,  because  all  nations  are  represented 
In  our  population  and  have  contributed  to 
our  heritage. 

I  &li»>uld  like  to  quole  here  from  the  Ballad 
for  Americans  which  I  um  sure  you  have  ail 
heard  Paul  Robeson  sing  either  over  the 
radio  or  on  a  phonograph  record.  Tht  song 
asks  "Am  I  an  American^  '  ar-d  answers  In 
the  following  word*.  "I'm  jutt  an  Irish. 
Negro.  Jewish.  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Spanish.  Russian.  Chinese,  Polish,  Scotch, 
Hungarian.  Litvak,  SwedLsh.  Finnish,  Cana- 
dian. Greek  and  Turk,  the  Czech  and  double 
Czecli  American — And  that  ain't  all — I  was 
baptized  Baptist.  Methodist.  Congregatlon- 
alist.  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox 
Jowlsh.  Presbyterian.  Seventli-day  Adventl.st. 
Mormon.  Quaiier,  Christian  Stienlist.  and  K  ts 
more!  ' 

The  beliefs  and  accomplLshments  of  all 
races  and  creeds  have  gone  int<j  the  divelop- 
meut  of  our  Institutions  and  our  culture. 
United  In  one  nation,  these  peoples  from  all 
lands  have  enriched  our  heritage.  Together 
wo  have  demonstrated  that  our  common  love 
of  freedom  can  overcome  our  racial  and  re- 
ligious differences.  We  have  learned  to  live 
together  In  peace. 

FYom  the  process  of  welding  together  into 
a  nation  the  vast  u.ssoinbly  ol  minority 
groups  that  stiught  haven  on  this  comment, 
we  today  derive  our  unified  strength. 

A  ceutiuy  and  a  half  after  a  Genoese  ad- 
miral gave  to  the  world  a  new  continent,  a 
little  band  of  heroic  ^ou!3  set  out  upon  the 
hazardous  enterprise  of  establishing  In  this 
land  a  place  whore  men  would,  throughout 
counties  generations,   live   in   freedom. 

Since  that  historic  episode,  countless  thou- 
sands have  joined  them  from  every  nation 
In  the  world,  bringing  with  them  tlie  finest 
traditions  of  their  own  culture,  but  brhig- 
Ing  always  m  Uieir  souls  pasfcion  to  be  free. 
Under  the  banner  of  freedom  our  fore- 
fathers established  a  nation  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  They  wrote  our 
Constitution  and  our  Bill  of  Rights-  -  hu- 
manity's answer  to  countless  tries  coming 
down  across  the  centuries  from  that  freedoi* 
of  spirit  and  mind  and  body  that  P.nds  Its 
realization  only  In  a  truly  democratic  society 
These  formed  the  blueprint  of  our  liberties 
They  were  bi;i:ght  and  paid  for  dearly  by  our 
forefathers.  The  lives  and  sacnflcfs  and 
dreams  of  many  heroes,  beftire  and  since, 
have  gone  into  the  creation  of  the  way  of 
life  that  was  charted  then. 

America,  since  Its  beginning,  has  been  the 
point  of  fusion  for  all  the  races  of  men  who 
were  not  content  to  live  In  chain?  Here  live.s 
the  spirit  of  the  barons  at  Runnymede,  strlk- 


Ir.g  Bgaliuit  the  oppression  of  kings;  of 
Latayeite.  inspired  by  America's  heroic  ex- 
ample and  the  spirit  of  the  Bas.ile.  lighting 
valiantly  for  the  righu  <  f  man.  of  Garibaldi, 
the  dream  of  lul.an  liberty  seaniiv;  his  un- 
conquerable soul.  ba'Ulng  tyranny  wWii  h.a 
little  band  of  courageous  patriots  and  his  own 
Uulomitable  wiU 

Ours,  we  admit.  Is  not  a  perfect  society. 
Njr  IB  the  hl'story  of  our  Nation  wllhcul  Its 
dark  pi  g^s  ^"'  *^  have.  In  our  land,  neither 
tyrant  nor  vittlm;  neith.r  lord  nor  vassal. 
The  rains  fall  aid  the  sun  slilnes  on  all  alike 
and  all  men  are  equal  before  the  l.iw.    No 

man  can  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  here  at 
the  capncu  or  whim  of  another.  He  la  laced 
by  hiis  accusers  and  tried  by  his  peers.  If  he 
Is  able  he  must  bear  arms  for  hLs  coinilry 
when  an  enemy  strikes.  But  the  burden.  If 
it  Is  a  burden,  falls  equally  upon  the  rich  and 
the  poor,   the  humble  and   the  well-bc-n. 

We  thctight.  In  1918.  that  we  had  »(  n  for- 
ever the  battle  for  freedom.  That  we  had 
once  and  for  all  time  made  the  world  a  place 
where  men  could  live  In  decency,  In  d  gnlty, 
and  In  peace. 

And  yet,  we  have  learned  again  the  Inescap- 
able fact  thnt  neither  frceUjm  nor  tjxanny 
Is  Inevitable.  No  generation  can  be  com- 
pletely free  until  It  has  won,  by  Us  own  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices,  the  title  to  that  freedom 
and  the  right  to  retain  It 

Today,  as  In  the  pa.st  the  libertir.^  cf  free 
men  are  challenged  Today,  as  In  the  past. 
the  maintenance  of  thn.se  llbertle*  d<-if  nds 
upon  the  courage,  the  valor,  and  the  deter- 
mination with  which  we  rnnfront  the  f<.rc^s 
arrayed  a?»lnst  us  Furious  and  savage 
winds  are  howllt^R  acro-^a  the  earth 

History  Is  repeatlnif.  In  fantastic  overtones, 
and  once  acaln  two  completely  Incompatible 
views  of  life  have  brought  us  to  Armaged- 
don We  have  wttnes^ed  the  consiant  .spread 
of  a  conflagration  which  ha-s  cauirht  the 
whole  wor'd  in  Its  flames  We  have  seen  the 
valiant  but  futile  efforts  of  those  who  wotild 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  We  have 
ot)-e'-ved  the  relentless  lury  of  the  ciie  man 
and  the  one  go\'ernment  which  was  deter- 
mined to  dtstroy  It.  We  hav«»  seen  freedom 
crushed  throughout  much  of  the  earth  and 
we  have  seen  the  suffering  and  the  misery 
which  ha*'  sreompanled  Its  lo.ss 

Whole  nations  have  been  oblltpratrd  En- 
tire poptilK lions  enslaved.  Great  cities  dev- 
astated. Fertile  fields  laid  v,aste.  Worse, 
perhaps  than  all  this  physical  suiTerii.g,  we 
have  witne.s.sed  the  spiritual  collapse  of  once 
noble  nations.  And  we  have  witnessed  the 
birth  of  a  phUosnphv  and  the  prowth  of  an 
ldeo!o«?y  which  glorifies  force,  which  approves 
violence  and  which  despises  human  liberty, 
holding  In  contempt  the  deepest  yenrnings 
of  the  human   spirit. 

And  yet.  throuizhout  It  all  we  have  main- 
tained here  a  firm  and  unshakable  fauh  in 
the  validity  and  the  destiny  of  the  civiliza- 
tion four.dfd  on  these  shores  300  years  aco. 

We  accept  today  our  oblleatlon  and  our 
privilege  to  protect  the  way  of  life  so  nobly 
defended  by  tho.'-e  who  have  pone  before  us 

We  are.  all  of  us,  nv;htlng  to  preserve  that 
Civilization  We  are  working  feverishly 
against  time  in  the  front  lines  of  battle,  in 
factories,  en  farms  and  on  the  home  front. 
We  Americans — natives  of  all  the  world: 
English.  Greek,  and  Italian:  Czech.  S<  .iiidl- 
navian  and  Pole;  Aryan  and  Oriental;  Negro 
and  Slav;  Catholic  Prote?:tant,  Gent.le,  and 
Jew^are  at  our  battle  stations. 

We  are  producing  ships  and  plaries  and 
tanks  and  Kuns  faster  than  was  ever  thov.ght 
possible  We  are  producing  more  foeid  than 
ever  before  In  our  history.  We  nre  work- 
ing 'round  the  clock,  7  days  a  week,  for 
Victory 

Yes;  we  are  working  for  a  cause  that  ne 
know  v.e  shall  win  For  here  are  two  com- 
pletely lnc<impatible  moral  systems  Ic^rked  In 
a  dea'h  struggle  Two  equally  exclusive 
Views  of  right  and  wrong,  of  lile  and  death, 
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to  the  CornmiUcc  on  Friviler^es  and  Elec- 
tions, extending  tht  time  dunns,'  which 
voters  might  vote  at  a  Kcneral  election. 
The  Chicago  Tlme.s  has  published  a  vci-y 
Interesting  editorial  on  the  bill,  entitled 
"Help  for   'Lost'  Voters."   ■which   I   ask 


persons  vigorously  turning  out  the  machinery 
of  war.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ports that  9.505.000  persons  were  employed  in 
manufacturing  In  November  of  1940.  Last 
November  the  figure  had  Jumped  by  5.000.000 
to  13.267.000.  Last  month  11  had  Increased 
another  half  million. 


»■«» .  1 1 1, 1  ^ 


Ing  a  r-.fle  could  do  so.  Tlie  rMpMWe  was 
imm*Hllate  and  a  large  number  of  checks  for 
Gtrand  rifles  have  filtered  through  Drew 
Field  to  Washln^jton 

At  the  request  of  enthusiastic  citlzet.s  of 
Tampa  and  burroundinj?  commiitlltles.  the 
Public  Relations  Office  has  allowed  Pvt.  (1st 
«i  >  u., ,.  .ir<  rj    Ttr.^Htov  to  fifinonstr.ite  and  de- 
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cf  doom  and  destiny.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise between  them.  If  totalitarianism 
prevails,  democracy  U  condemned  to  death. 

But  from  a  long  view  of  history,  we  knew 
that  totalitarianism  will  not  prevail.  It  is 
a  false  view  that  out  of  the  agny  and  vio- 
lence cf  aggression,  anything  enduring  can 
come. 

Ycu  cannot  build  good  out  of  evil.  Life 
cannot  come  from  death.  Nor  can  a  reign 
of  bloodshed  a.id  d'?structlon  be  '.he  means 
of  constructing  a  world  order  of  peace  and 
Jusvice.  A  stable  society  cannot  be  based 
upon  tyranny  and  repression. 

All  over  Europe,  smculdcrins  beneath  the 

Gestapo,  is  a  fierce  love  of  liberty — a  deep 
desire  which  may  soon  fiare  fonh  In  an 
eruption  so  violent  as  to  fhake  the  very 
fcundations  of  the  e.irth. 

Desperate  men  somehow  find  guns.  The 
everlasting  will  to  be  free  can  never  be  ban- 
ished from  their  souls.  Even  though  the 
light  sputters  feebly  elsewhere,  the  fiame  Is 
kept  burning  here,  and  men  In  all  lands  can 
see. 

Wiienever  I  think  of  the  enslaved  masses  In 
Eu'cpe;  whenever  I  think  of  our  own  boys 
d>ing  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  think  of 
Lincoln's  words  at  Gettys'ourg:"*  •  •  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain— that  this  Nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom    •     •     •• 

We  have  resolved  to  pu.'^h  back  the  wave 
of  dcstructicn  and  deva.-taticn  which  threat- 
ens to  overrun  the  world.  For  we  know  that 
If  Hitler  wins  no  one  anywhere  can  be 
really  free.  Even  If  he  would  not  or  could 
not  invade  the  United  Slates,  what  kind  of 
civlUzation  would  be  po.ssible  here?  It  would 
spell  an  end  to  the  kind  cf  life  we  have  spent 
a  century  and  a  half  to  build.  That  life 
would  be.gone  forever. 

If  we  are  to  build  now  so  that  our  future 
generations  can  say  "I  am  an  Amf>rlcan  "  with 
pride  equal  to  ours  this  evening,  then  we 
must  be  ready  to  follow  up  our  victory  with 
plans  for  a  wurld  in  which  peace  can  endure. 
We  muit  be  leady  to  turn  this  war  which 
was  forced  u{>.)n  us  Into  a  !.pr;ngboard  for 
advancing  the  cause  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world.  We  must  begin  to  think  in  global 
terms  and  recognize  the  interdependence  of 
ou:-sclves  and  cur  Nation  and  all  other  peo- 
ple and  nations. 

We  did  not  elect  to  take  up  arms  and 
engage  In  a  second  World  War.  Wc  had  no 
other  choice.  But  we  are  In  the  war;  and 
when  victory  comes  we  shall  be  In  a  pa=i- 
tlon  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
terms  of  peace. 

Then  will  come  the  real  te.st  and  the  great 
opportunity  for  this  generation  of  American 
citizens.  It  Is  one  thing  to  glory  In  our  own 
favored  pcsltlon  cmong  the  nations— In  our 
heritage  of  freedom  and  oport unity.  It  is 
Inevitable  that  we  should  fight  to  preserve 
that  heritage.  But  If  we  are  to  prove  worthy 
of  It,  we  must  be  wise  enough  and  far-seeing 
enough  and  rufflciently  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  all  mankind  to  refuse  to  let 
any  part  cf  the  world  again  become  a  place 
wh:-re  desnotl.>m  and  slavery  can  get  a  foot- 
hold because  ol  the  misery  of  men. 

Winning  the  peace  is  a  far  greater  under- 
takirs  than  winning  the  war.  Many  of  the 
hurdles  even  seem  Ir.surmountcblc.  But  we 
did  not  realize  until  we  began  to  see  our  ac- 
tual ccccmpll-hiVicnts.  the  procllglcus  pctcu- 
tiall'les  of  cur  production  system  and  the 
full  capacity  cf  cur  manpower. 

With  the  prosecution  of  th3  A'rlran  cam- 
paign we  have  seen  the  results  cf  our  facil- 
ities for  Internaticnsl  negotiations,  united 
effort,  and  strategic  planMlrr?.  Suppose  the 
human  energy,  the  material  resources,  the  in- 
telligent planning,  and  the  itidomltable 
Fpirit  which  went  Into  that  campaign  wrra 
turned  to  th?  purposa  of  developmR  livable 
ccrdltlon'!  ail  over  toe  world.  "Ihirk  of  th? 
pcwerfltl  force  cf  human  effort  and  material 


wealth    being    spent    on    destruction    en    all    j 
the  other  battle  fronts. 

Imagine  all  of  this  power  and  zsal  and 
human  ability  turned  into  constructive 
channels.  Do  this,  and  winning  the  peace 
does  not  seem  eo  Herculean  a  task. 

It  reir.alns  ihta  fcr  us  to  set  our  hearts  on 
the  building  of  a  free  and  bettor  world  In 
which  we  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
As  Anurican  citizens  let  u?  pledge  oureelves 
to  that  cause.  And  let  us  bequeath  to  ihf.se 
who  follow  us  this  new  kinship  with  all  people 
of  the  earth.  Let  us  add  this  new  meaning 
to  the  proud  statement,  "I  am  an  American." 


The  Tax  rill 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  •raE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1S43 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
bill  is  with  us  again.  As  I  understand  the 
i.ssue.  ■we  have  three  alternatives: 
Namely,  no  pay-as-you-go  tax  legisla- 
tion, the  Senate  bill  accepted  as  is,  or  to 
reler  the  Senate  bill  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  surely  no  one  among  us  who 
would  openly  admit  that  he  did  not  want 
som.e  form  of  pay-as-you-go  tax  legis- 
lation. Whether  we  realize  it  or  not  we 
are  liable  to  be  in  that  very  position  un- 
less we  proceed  with  caution  in  our  ac- 
tions. To  send  this  bill  back  to  the  con- 
ference committee,  where  there  are 
members  who  have  expres.sed  them.'elves 
as  unalterably  opposed  to  both  the  House 
and  Senate  bills,  might  result  in  a  stale- 
mate, which  would  iieriously  reflect 
against  the  entire  Congress. 

Personally,  I  am  on  record  as  opposed 
to  all  of  these  bills,  because  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  forgiveness  principle.  I 
voted  apainst  the  Carlson  bill  and  the 
Foiand-Robertson  amendment,  but  I  did 
vote  to  send  a  bill  to  the  Senate,  because 
I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  pay- 
as-you-go  tax  legislation.  In  previous 
speeches,  which  are  in  the  Record,  I  ad- 
vocated straight  amortization  of  the 
1C42  tax,  but  my  personal  views  should 
not  interfere  with  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate. House,  and  the  people,  if  it  means 
that  m.y  opposition  would  prohibit  leg- 
islation on  this  subject.  Therefore,  I 
find  myself  in  the  po.siticn  of  selecting 
between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
bill.  That  selection  is  very  easy,  from 
my  way  of  thinking,  and  simply  on  the 
basis  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  I  find 
the  House  bill  absolutely  unreasonable, 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  page  4445 
of  the  CONGRESSicN.\L  RECORD,  Where  that 
eminent  tax  authority.  Senator  George, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com.mit- 
tee,  in  talking  on  the  Bankhead  amend- 
ment, which,  in  effect,  substituted  the 
House  bill  for  the  Senate  bill,  stated: 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rise  to  argue  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  rise  to  thank  him  for  presenting 
the  Issue  In  this  shape,  because  it  enables 
me  to  record  the  vote  which  I  am.  under  my 
conscience,  compelled  to  record.    As  I  under- 


stand the  Senntcr's  amrndment,  !t  Is  really 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Nj  principle  cf  equity  of  tix  treatment  1« 
Involved  in  the  amendment.  bt*c?u»e  our 
ta:»cs  are  levied  en  a  prcsrrcssive  system  and 
on  a  progressively  ascending  and  rap  dly  as- 
cending scale.  If  wc  are  to  cut  oft  anything, 
the  cut  should  be  made  through  nil  the 
brcckets,  so  as  to  leave  all  on  a  tc.::ls  cf 
eouallty. 

Mere  than  that,  Mr.  Pref.ldent,  r.r:!cnlr.g 
to  the  mu:h-ccntroverted  questions  cf  fcr - 
givcness  and  cf  hew  the  Treasury  Is  to  be 
treated,  the  proposal  wculd  cancel  wiihln 
59:0,OC0.003  of  the  amount  whch  wculd  be 
canceled  by  the  S?nate  Penance  Comnaittee 
plan — by  the  Ruml  plan,  if  you  pleasei  wltii 
the  two  windfall  provisions;  and  for  the  next 
fiscal  y^ar  it  would  brinp;  into  the  Treasury 
$1,080,000,090  less  than  would  the  Ruml  plan, 
as  embraced  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  can  be  un- 
just, through  discrimination  In  conferring 
benefits  upon  its  citizens,  as  v.ell  as  through 
its  decision  to  impose  unequal  burdens  upon 
citizens.  I  do  not  beUeve  in  Injustice,  and  1 
do  not  want  to  treat  the  American  taxpayers 
in  that  way. 

The  Bankhead  amendment  or  House 
bill  was  defeated  52  to  27. 

The  George  amendment,  using  the 
Senate  bill,  except  for  the  75-percent 
forgiveness,  ■y^as  defeated. 

A  straight  withholding  bill  was  de- 
feated 50  to  29. 

A  substitute  similar  to  the  Doughton 
bill  was  defeated  by  about  the  same  ma- 
jority, which  all  goes  to  prove  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  committee  in  conference 
finding  a  bill  which  can  be  passed. 

Time  seems  to  be  another  important 
factor  in  this  tax  problem.  We  are  told 
by  the  Treasury  Department  that  in  or- 
der to  set  up  the  tax-collection  machin- 
ery for  the  operation  of  the  pay-as-you- 
go  tax  plan,  we  must  pass  this  bill 
immediately  if  we  want  to  start  this  plan 
as  of  July  1,  1943.  Delaying  the  bill 
too  long  will  postpone  the  starting  point 
to  at  least  October  1.  1943.  if  not  Janu- 
ary 1,  1944.  This  delay  is  not  advisable 
in  view  of  the  threat  of  rising  inflation, 
because  the  collection  at  source  will  help 
avert  further  inflation. 

Much  as  I  hate  to  use  this  vehicle, 
namely,  the  Ruml  plan  or  Senate  bill, 
to  obtain  the  goal  of  a  pay-as-you-go 
tax  plan,  I  believe  that  the  many  ad- 
vantages to  be  received  by  all  from  a 
pay-as-you-go  tax  plan  will  more  than 
offoCt  the  inequities  to  which  I  have 
heretofore  objected. 

I.  therefore,  will  subjugate  my  personal 
views  to  accomplish  the  needed  legisla- 
tion, pay-as-you-go-tax  legislation,  and 
vote  to  accept  the  Senate  bill  as  is. 


Kelp  for  "Loct"  Voters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday,  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  bill,  which  \.-as  relerrcd 
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Transportation :  A  Vital  War  Factor— The 
Effectiveness  of  Our  Armed  Forces  acd 
Civilians  Alike  Depends  on  the  EQ- 
ciency  of  Our  Transportation 


pend  all  the  vehicles  of  war,  as  well  as  of 
peace. 

An  army  u.=.cd  to  travel  on  Its  stomaca. 
Today  it  travels  on  Its  fuel  tank. 

Oa  the  home  front,  transportation  Is  no 
\er^  vital.  Here  It  is  essential  in  getting  the 
war  workers,  their  raw  materials,  and  their 
picd'jcts.  to  and  from  the  mines,  miUs,  and 


ticulr.rly  applies  to  busses,  for  wherever 
groups  can  be  assembled  for  a  ccmmcn  desti- 
nation busses  can  be  used  most  effectively. 
The  intercity  bus  performs  fcr  the  rural  areas 
the  same  service  that  the  local  bus  renders 
for  the  residential  areas  of  our  cities. 

Reorganization  of  railroad  schedules,  adap- 
tation of  motor  transport,  rearrangement  of 
«r,T-nntT  hnvrs    all  have  contributed  to  pre- 
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to  the  Committee  on  Privilet^es  and  Elec- 
tions, extending  tht  time  during  which 
voters  might  vote  at  a  i^cneral  election. 
The  Chicago  Times  has  published  a  vci-y 
Interesting  editorial  on  the  bill,  entitled 
"Help  for  'Lost'  Voters."  which  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecuorr,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Kecord.  as  follows: 

HELP    FOR    "lost"    VOTERS 

Leaking  forward  Into  next  yenr,  and  re- 
membtriiig  last  year's  polling-place  absentee 
problem  that  may  have  contributed  to  the 
Republican  gains  In  Congress,  Senator  Scott 
Lucas,  of  Illinois,  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
lengthen  the  hours  of  votlrlg  on  election  day. 

Senator  LrcAS  told  the  Srnate  that  many 
war  workers  drive  long  distances  to  their  Jots. 
6ume  of  them  rising  before  daylight  an  1  ar- 
riving home  after  sunset.  He  proposed  that 
Congress  establish  Nation-wide  voting  hours 
from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  in  elections  for  Presi- 
dent, Senators,  and  Representatives. 

In  Illinois  the  voting  hours  are  from  6  a  m. 
to  6  p.  m..  ."=0  the  change  would  give  4  more 
hours  of  voting.  In  many  Indu.'^lrial  centers, 
where  workers  are  on  the  Job  in  shifts  around 
the  clock,  many  readjustment*  have  become 
Incrtaslngly  necciisary.  Stores  remain  open 
at  night  so  that  employees  may  shop.  Some 
absenteeism  from  production  lines  ha^  been 
traced  to  the  needs  of  working  wives  for  time 
to  get  in  the  family  groceries.  In  the  recrea- 
tion and  entertainment  fields,  hours  have 
been  shifted  fcr  beneiit  of  night  workers— by 
the  operators  of  bowling  aiieys  and  movie 
houses. 

National  election  day  comes  only  once  in 
2  years.  The  extent  of  absenteeism  from  the 
polling  place  where  a  chief  duty  of  citizenry 
Is  pcrfoimed  did  not  become  apparent  until 
last  Novemk;er.  There  has  been  only  slight 
attention  to  the  accommodation  of  the  war 
worker  who  wants  to  do  hiS  Job  as  a  wide- 
awake, voting  citizen,  but  doesn't  waiu  to 
miss  all  or  part  of  a  working  day  n.s  a  s  )ldler 
of  production.  In  New  York,  voting  hours 
are  from  7:30  a.  m,  to  7  p.  m:  in  Penn.«;yl- 
▼ania,  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m  :  In  Indiana, 
from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p  m.;  in  California,  from 
7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m  ;  and  in  Michigan,  from 
7  a   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

In  Detroit,  a  heavy  war-lnduslry  center, 
local  authorities  have  apparently  recognized 
the  need  for  time  to  vote— the  hours  are 
from  6  a  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Senator  Lucas  propo-s^s  the  trial  of  a  Na- 
tion-wide plan  to  reduce  ab  enteelsm  at  the 
ballot  box  In  the  November  election  there 
were  8.000  000  fewer  votes  cast  in  congres- 
sional districts  than  in  the  last  con. parable 
Off-year  election  of  1938.  The  1942  election 
was  the  smallest  In  nearly  20  years,  espe- 
cially in  urban  centers,  which  contain  more 
than  half  the  country's  population.  One  out 
of  5  pei-sons  who  voted  In  1938  didn't  vote 
In  1942.  Although  there  were  about  6.000,000 
persons  in  ths  armed  forces,  a  good  percent- 
age of  these  probably  were  not  old  enough  to 
have  voted  in  1938. 

ST.^T-AWAYS.    21,700.000  IN    1942 

Just  how  serlcus  was  this  absenteeism  from 
the  polling  place,  the  forge  of  demccracy.  is 
ehown  by  further  ccmparison.  In  1936.  45.- 
600  000  persons  voted  for  President.  In  1938, 
©400,000  fewer  citizens  voted  for  Con^rets- 
nieji.  This  miglu  be  termed  a  "normal"  off- 
year  vote.  In  1940.  49,S00,COO  cost  ballots  at 
the  Important  third-term  election.  Last  No- 
vember the  vote  dropped  by  21.700.CC0.  They 
were  lost  In  tho  "no-man  s  land  '  of  war  pro- 
duction. 

Coinciding  with  this  failure  of  a  large  part 
of  the  citizenry  to  assume  their  share  In 
running  the  Government  ma- hmery.  there 
was  •  corresponding  rise  in  the  number  of 


persons  vigorously  turning  out  the  machinery 
of  war.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ports that  9,503,000  persons  were  employed  i:i 
manufacturing  In  November  of  1940  Last 
November  the  figure  had  Jumped  by  5.000,000 
to  13.267.000.  Last  month  it  had  Increased 
another  half  million. 

President  Rorseve'.t  beat  Wendell  Wlllkle 
by  Just  5.000,000  votes  in  1940  Next  year's 
election  may  be  won  or  lost  by  the  stay-away 
vote,  especially  If  the  stay-away  yote  comes 
from  one  particular  class— the  war  workers 
who  are  backing  the  boys  at  the  front  by 
pioduclng  tools  of  war,  but  who  may  find  it 
inconvenient  to  participate  in  the  democracy 
for  v.hlch  the  lads  are  fighting. 


The  Give  a  Garand  Rifle  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW    H.^MPMtlUE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
to  have  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  This  .statement  relates  to  an 
interesting  project,  of  national  signifl- 
cance.  which  has  come  from  the  State 
of  Florida.  I  refer  to  the  Give  a 
Garand  Rifle  Campaifiin.  which  has  been 
undertaken  as  a  State- wide  project  by 
the  Florida  Junior  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, at  their  State  War  Conference  at 
Miami  Beach.  May  8.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Briefly,  the  "Give  a  Garand"  Idea  Involves 
the  donating  by  private  citizens  and  organi- 
zations within  the  United  Stales  of  Garand 
rifles,  by  sending  in  to  the  War  Department 
checks  for  $£0,  made  out  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  In  due  time,  a  Certificate 
of  Citation  Is  issued  by  the  War  Department, 
thanking  the  donor  for  his  generous  gift,  and 
giving  him  the  serial  ntimber  of  the  Garand 
rifles  purchased  by  his  money.  A  special 
block  of  Garand  rifle  serial  numbers  has  been 
set  aside  by  tlie  War  Uep;irtment  for  thi.^ 
purpcse. 

Donors  of  the  rifles  thus  purchased  have 
the  hope  that  after  the  war,  when  our  sol- 
diers return  from  the  f.tr-fltuis  battle  fronts 
of  the  world,  they  will  check  with  Wrtshlng- 
ton.  and  find  out  the  name  of  the  citizen  who 
donated  the  Garand  rifles  they  used  Then, 
circumstances  permitting,  they  will  be  able 
to  give  the  Garand  donor  a  history  of  what 
the  gun  went  through. 

Now,  the  Florida  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  voted  unanimously  to  have  each 
organization  present  a  Garand  r.fle  ti  the 
Government,  and  to  promote  the  gifts  of 
othfr  rifles  by  organizations  and  individuals 
in   their  own  communities. 

This  campaign  Is  Just  berlnHlng  It  orig- 
inated at  Drew  Field,  large  Air  Brse  near 
Tampa,  Fla.,  commanded  by  Col.  Melvin  P. 
A^p.  Lieut.  A.  G.  Thompson,  A--isi.slant  Pub- 
lic Relations  Cficcr  of  Drew  Field,  noticed  a 
press  release  from  the  War  Department  in 
Washington,  anncuncln;:;  ihra  a  block  c.f 
Garand  serial  nuiiibers  had  been  set  aside 
for  that  purpose.  A  picture  was  taken  of 
a  Drew  sertreant  In  full  battle  equipment. 
posed  with  a  Garand  rifle,  and  a  story  pub- 
lished in  the  Tampa  Trlbtine  advising  tlie 
public  that  any  Individual  Interested  in  giv- 


ing a  rifle  could  do  so  Tlie  re.spon^e  was 
imm*Kll«te  and  a  large  number  of  checks  tor 
Gnrard  rifles  have  flltered  through  Drew 
Field  to  Washington. 

At  the  request  of  enthUBtastic  citizens  of 
Tampa  und  surrounding  communities,  the 
Public  Relations  Office  has  allowed  Pvt.  (Ist 
cl  )  Harold  R  Bradley  to  demonstrate  and  de- 
scribe the  Garand  rifle  to  civilian  audlencts. 
ranging  from  50  to  1  2L^0  people.  In  every 
such  gathering  there  has  been  great  en- 
thusiasm over  the  idea  of  giving  a  Garand 
rifle  to  the  Government. 

At  one  gathering  in  Lake  Alfred,  a  small 
town  with  a  population  of  only  900,  28  rtfl -s. 
totaling  $2,300  in  cash,  were  d^  natcd  at  or.e 
time.  The  mayor,  the  postmaster,  the  Iccfil 
farmers,  and  the  laborers  in  the  orange 
groves  and  packing  houses,  d:)nated  riflos 
Mr  J  G.  Arbuthnot.  79-year-oId  farmer,  who 
pre.'ided  at  the  mass  meellnT.  said:  "What  we 
Civilians  need  Is  a  little  more  sacnllce  I 
want  to  have  a  personal  part  In  this  wnr  ef- 
fort. I  want  to  have  my  rifle  fighting  for  me. 
and  for  our  bovs.  I  want  to  sacrir'.re  more. 
That's  why  Im"  giving  this  gun  to  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Another  drive  for  rlfle«  was  led  by  Glenn 
Lltscher,  100  percent  disabled  veteran  of 
■World  War  No.  1.  whose  n'phfw  was  t;<ken 
prisoner  at  Bataan.  He  was  'O  enthused  over 
the  "Give  a  Garand*  Idea,  that  he  persuaded 
11  fellow  residents  of  the  Snrasota  Trailer 
Camp  to  donate  a  rifle  each  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Rifles  have  been  donated  from  perple  In 
every  walk  rf  life,  and  from  every  pnrt  of 
Florida  One  old  mnn,  dresrcd  In  shabby 
clothing,  walked  In  with  fSO  in  worn  dollar 
bills,  and  said:  "I  was  born  in  Germany,  and 
am  still  a  German  citizen.  But  I  pm  an 
American  through  and  throurh.  I  am  giving 
this  gtin  becau.se  I  want  to  help  ertd  this  war. 
and  nd  the  world  of  Hitler"  Another  man. 
Mr  Roy  C  J  Holmes,  a  post-ofTl^e  clerk  in  St. 
Petersburg,  wrote  that  "I  am  55  yenrs  old 
today.  I  em  sending  this  check  for  $100  for 
the  purchase  of  one  Garand  r!fl?  as  a  birth- 
day present  from  me  to  the  Government. 
I  do  this  in  pratefu!  thanks  for  55  happy  yrais 
In  this  cotnitry  of  ours  " 

From  every  pnrt  cf  Floridr\  has  come  this 
spirit  cf  self-sacrlflce— this  w;«h  to  take  a 
more  personal  part  In  this  war  The  Give 
a  Garand  id^a  permits  peop'e  to  do  this, 
and  benefits  the  country  nt  the  same  time 
to  the  value  of  the  ca^h  donation. 

I  want  to  t.ike  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Col.  Melvin  B  Asp.  Lt.  A.  G.  Thompson, 
and  Pvt.  (1st  cl  i  Harold  R  Bradley  of  Drew 
Field,  for  their  part  In  developing  the  Give  a 
Garand  program,  and  giving  it  an  appreciable 
start. 

I  further  wish  to  commend  the  far-slehted 
Florida  Junior  Chamber  cf  Commerce,  and 
p.~.rt:cu!arly  Mr  George  Hall,  president  of  the 
Tampa  Junior  Chamber  of  Ccmmcrce.  fcr 
the  impetus  they  have  given  a  movement 
likely  to  be  of  great  national  s'.gnlflcance  I 
u:^derstand  that  it  is  the  Intention  cf  the 
Florida  Junior  Chamber  of  Ccmmcrce  to  in- 
troduce this  Give  a  Garand  drive  as  a 
national  Junior  Chamber  of  Commcrc*  proj- 
ect, at  the  National  War  Coiifer':nce  to  be 
held   in  Chicago  in  June. 

Knowing,  from  pei&onal  expeuence.  the 
success  which  Ls  sure  to  a' tend  any  iiiiiicnal 
project  undertaken  by  this  fine  giv  up  cf 
forward  looking  young  men — and  kncwii  g 
from  personal  experience  many  cf  the  fine 
projects  they  have  earned  cut  s.t  ce  their 
organize' ion  in  St  Lotus  in  1920.  I  predict 
that  the  'Give  a  Garand  "  canipaign  which 
they  are  n'  w  sponsoring  v;ill  be  a  splendid 
builder  of  lx}th  civilian  and  military  morale 
fcr   the    enure  country. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  millions  cf 
American  citizens  who  would  like  to  take  a 
more  personal  part  in  the  war  effort  by 
giving  a  Garand. 
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Transportation :  A  Vital  War  Factor— The   | 
Effectivenesi  of  Our  Armed  Forces  and 
Civilians  Alike  Depends  on  the  EQ- 
ciency  of  Our  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Mau  17,  1943 
Mr.  SADOWSIII.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wisli  to 
include  an  article  appearing  in  the  May 
i.ssue  of  the  McGiaw-Hill  publications. 
As  a  mem.ber  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state   and    Foreign    Commerce.    I    am 
deeply  intere.-ted  in  our  national  trans- 
portation problem.     I  feel  that  Director 
Eastman,  of  the  O.  D.  T..  has  done  a 
splendid  job.     I  likewise  feel  that   the 
railroads,  busses,  and  trucks,  water  and 
air  carriers  have  demonstrated,  and  are 
demonstrating,  that  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  them  by  this  Congress  has  been 
more  than  juslifie:3.    Our  fine  syctcm  of 
transportation,  privately  opc-ratcd.  but 
supervised  aiid  aided  by  the  Consress  of 
the  United  States,  has  proven  superior 
to  anything  that  tlie  Nazis  or  the  Axis 
poweis  have  had  to  offer.     Transoorta- 
tion  v.ill  win  this  v.ar.  and  I  could  not 
refrain  from  incorporatins  the  .-splendid 
Information  contained  in  the  McGrav.- 
mil    article   on   transportation   in   the 
CoN'CREssioNAL  RECORD,  SO  as  to  make  th.s 
information     available     to     the     ctncr 
Members  of  Congress,  and  to  the  publ.c 
generally.     I   wish   to   compliment   the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  upon  this 
splendid  article: 
tr.\nsportation;    a    vrrAL    war    rAcron— the 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  OUR  ARMED  FORCES  AND 
CIVU-IANS  ALIKE  DEFENDS  ON  THE  ETriCIEKCT 
OF  OCR  TaANSPCHTATION 

As  the  Battle  of  Tunisia  entered  lt«  final 
phases,  with  the  British  and  American  forces 
Joining  hands  to  crowd  Rommel  into  his  last 
fox  hole.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  held  their 
twelfth  wartime  meeting. 

One  important  purpose  of  this  meeting, 
according  to  the  Berlin  radio,  wrs  the  study 
cf  a  speclallv  prepared  survey  of  continental 
reserves.  Topping  this  list  of  resources  Is 
the   Item  of  transportation. 

Hitler  h.is  a  great  many  headaches  these 
days,  but  according  to  no  lef^s  an  authority 
than  the  Reich  Minl!=try  of  Economics,  -the 
central  problem  of  the  whole  German  war 
effort  Is  transportation."  It  Is,  In  fact,  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  Germany's  war  machine. 

The  Nazis  have  become  sotae.rly  conscious 
of  its  crucial  Importance  and  Mr.  Hitler  must 
wince  when  he  recalls  the  gigantic  miscalcu- 
lations which  led  him  to  neglect  his  railways. 

He  counted  en  a  short  war.  not  a  long 
wear-and-tear  v.ar,  and  Geimanys  transixir- 
tation  crisis  Is  getting  more  critical  by  the 
hour.    It  Will  play  a  vital  part  In  Its  defeat. 

This  Is  a  war  of  movement — on  land,  on 
sea,  and  in  the  air.  Ru.ssia's  2.C0C-mlle  battle 
line.  Royal  Air  Force's  700-mlle  bombing 
raids.  General  Montgomery's  1,500-mile  ad- 
vance last  November,  and  the  vast  area  that 
constitutes  the  theater  of  war  In  the  Pacific 
make  this  fairly  obvious. 

Peace  will  come  when  one  side  gets  control 
over  the  world's  supply  of  fuel,  oil,  and  rub- 
oer,  for  on  these  three  critical  materials  de- 


pend all  the  vehicles  of  war.  as  well  as  of 
peace. 

An  army  U-sed  to  travel  on  Its  stomach. 
Today  it  travels  on  Us  fuel  tank. 

Oa  the  home  front,  transportation  Is  no 
leso  vital.  Here  It  is  essential  in  getting  the 
war  workers,  their  raw  materials,  and  their 
products,  to  and  from  the  mines,  mills,  and 
factories  that  supply  our  aimed  forces  and 
those  of  our  allies.  Transportation  is  a 
major  factor  In  the  Nation's  ability  to  out- 
produce Its  enemies.  Every  known  method, 
every  type  of  vehicle  becomes  essential,  for  no 
single  group  of  carrieis.  freight  or  pas&enger, 
can  me;?t  all  our  needs. 

The  railroads  opened  the  vast  resources  of 
our  Nation  and  continue  to  be  the  baCroone 
of  our  transportation  svstem.  Today  they 
are  doing  the  greatest  Job  in  their  history. 
Tney  are  hauling  more  tons  of  freight  mere 
miles  than  ever  before— 33  percent  more  than 
In  1941  and  55  percent  more  than  in  lOia. 
peak  year  of  the  First  World  War.  They  are 
carrving  more  passengers  more  miles  thr.n 
ever  bcfcra — 80  percent  more  than  in  1941, 
and  24  p?rcent  more  than  In  1918.  They  ate 
getting  more  work  out  of  e?.ch  car.  each 
engine,  and  each  mile  of  track  than  ever  be- 
for°e.  Private  operation  cf  railroads  is  prov- 
ing far  mere  elective  and  efficient  In  this 
war  than  did  Government  operation  in  the 
last  war. 

In  contrast  to  Hitler's  Germany,  the  man- 
agers of  the  American  railrcads  have  net 
neglected  their  plant  except  where  Govern- 
ment priorities  forced  them  to  do  ?o.  They 
ere  turning  In  an  unprecedented  performance 
despite  the  long  starvation  period  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  During  the  First  World 
War  the  total  Investment  in  the  American 
reilroad  plant  was  about  $18,603.000  000. 
Since  then  »12.000,000,C00  have  been  Fpcnt 
en  imprcvements  and  after  dcductlcns  for 
scranprd  faculties  the  net  increr S3  has  teen 
{8  COO  GOO  GOO.  Since  the  present  war  In  Eu- 
rope besan  t'ne  rr.Urcad.s  have  invested  about 
$1,650,000,000  in  further  irr.provements,  many 
of  them  to  meet  special  war  needs. 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  railroads'  flexi- 
bility m  meeting  the  special  needs  of  all-out 
war  Is  their  performance  In  coping  with  the 
movement  of, oil  to  the  east  coast.  In  Janu- 
ary 1942,  1  month  following  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
rai' roads  delivered  to  the  east  coast  by  tank 
car  IcES  than  100,000  barrels  daily.  By  De- 
cember thev  had  stepped  this  up  to  more 
than  740,000  barrels  and  during  the  week 
ended  April  3.  1943.  they  averaged  more  than 
900  000  barrels  per  day.  By  the  end  of  this 
year  they  are  shooting  for  the  goal  of  1.000,000 
barrels  a  day. 

UnUUe  Germany  we  have  not  attempted  to 
control  the  development  and  growth  cf  motor 
transportation  according  to  the  Intuitions  of 
one  man  but  have  wisely  left  it  In  the  hands 
of  experienced  competition.    That  Is  how  our 
h'ghway    transportation    system    came    Into 
being.    Growing  public  acceptance  has  made 
It  an  essential  part  of  our  national  economy. 
The  motor  vehicle.  Its  limitations  set  only 
by  the  Improved  highway  and  the  supply  of 
fuel  and  rubber,  has  developed  to  undreamed- 
of proportions.     Up  to  a  year  ago  private 
automobiles  consistently  moved  more  people 
more  miles  than  all  public  carriers  combined. 
Busses  have  become  an  accepted  means  of 
maf^s  transportation.    Local  electric  and  In- 
terurban  railways  In  many  cases  were  con- 
verted to  bus  lines  and  trucks  took  over  the 
local  freight  services.    Under  these  Improved 
operating  conditions  traffic  volume  increased. 
When  the  war  In  the  Pacific  made  It  necessary 
for  us  to  conserve  cur  supply  of  rubber  and 
the    U-boat    depredations    In    the    Atlantic 
throttled  the  flow  of  gasoline  to  the  eastern 
seaboard,  our  motor  transport  was  forced  to 
grapple  with  the  toughest  problem  that  ever 
had  confronted  it  ^ince  it  became  so  vital  a 
factor  in  the  every-day  transportation. 

The  share-the-ride  Idea  recognizes  the  need 
oX  conserving  gas.  oil,  and  rubber.    This  par- 


ticul.irly  applies  to  busses,  for  wherever 
groups  can  be  assembled  for  a  common  desti- 
nation busses  can  be  used  most  effectively. 
The  intercity  bus  performs  fcr  the  rural  areas 
the  same  service  that  the  local  bus  readers 
for  the  residential  areas  of  our  cities. 

Reorganization  of  railroad  schedules,  adap- 
tation of  motor  transport,  rearrangement  of 
working  hours,  all  have  contributed  to  pro- 
vide a  flexible  transportation  service  for  men 
and  materials  to  meet  the  critical  needs  cf 
the  war  effort.  Twenty  thousand  Intercity 
busses  are  handling  633.000,000  passengers  a 
year,  which  Is  69  percent  more  than  In  1941. 
Tl^.e  fact  that  these  busses  carry  a  relatively 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  coach  passen- 
ger buriness  than  their  seating  capacity  wculd 
Indicate  suggests  that  here,  tec.  we  are  get- 
ting a  more  efficient  use  of  these  vehicles  in 
terras  of  passenger  loads  carried.  It  Is  for- 
tunate to  note  that  the  geographic  location 
of  most  intercity  bus  lines  does  not  ccinclda 
with  that  of  the  raUroads  but  rather  supple- 
ments It. 

The  contribution  which  the  urban  trans- 
port industry  Is  making  to  the  war  effort  be- 
comes apparent  when  we  consider  that  busses. 
troUev  busses,  and  streetcars  tcday  carry  pas- 
sengers at  a  rate  which  promises  to  exceed 
the  impressive  total  of  21.009,000  000,  as  com- 
pared with  IS.OCO.OCO.OOO  In  1942  and  an  aver- 
age of  thirteen  and  one-half  bill'ons  for  the 
period  1936  to  ISll.  And  this  the  Industry 
Is  accomplishing  with  a  minimum  of  added 
equipment  and  despite  a  serlouF  drain  on  Its 
manpower.  ' 

The  truck  lines,  too,  are  setting  all-time 
records  Thev  have  rcarraneed  their  sched- 
ules eliminated  circuitous  routes,  and  co- 
cidinatcd  their  services  with  those  cf  other 
carriers.  As  this  is  written,  contract  truckers 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  are  trying  to  eliminate  the 
empty  return  trip. 

The  transr;ortEtion  Industry  as  a  whole  .s 
face  to  face' with  the  biggest  Job  In  Its  his- 
tory Increasing  traffic  loads,  with  little  if 
any  new  equipment,  difficulty  In  cbtainlng 
essential  maintenance  materials  and  a  grov?- 
Ing  shortage  of  manpower,  combine  to  mate 
It  that.  While  Federal  authorities,  acting 
through  the  CfSce  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, took  prompt  cognizance  of  this  condi- 
tion froze  equipment  and  otherwise  acted 
to  conserve  the  vehicles  then  In  service.  It 
was  not  possible  to  add  sufficient  vehicles 
to  keep  pace  with  the  Increased  traflGc  de- 
mand. However,  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation did  lend  impetus  to  the  mcvement 
for  staggering  hours  of  work  thereby  spread- 
ing the  peak  loads  and  thus  increasing  the 
carrying  power  of  existing  fleets  of  vehicle* 
In  city  service. 

As  we  review  the  problems  Involved  m 
meeting  our  transportation  needs  It  Is  evident 
that  we  cannot  depend  upon  new  equipment 
alone  for  their  solution.  Lend-lease  Is  tak- 
ing a  considerable  share  of  our  much  needed 
output  of  transportation  equipment.  The 
immediate  Job  is  up  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  transportation  Industries.  It  Is  up 
to  their  resourcefulness  and  devotion  to  their 
Job.  The  operating  men  out  on  the  road, 
the  men  In  the  shops  who  keep  the  equip- 
ment going,  who  make  the  most  cf  the 
metals  and  other  materials  they  can  have. 
who  salvage,  conserve,  and  economize;  the^e 
are  the  men  who  must  bear  the  burden  of 

our  war  load.  „^__ 

Theirs  Is  a  dramatic  story,  a  story  of  coop- 
eration and  coordination,  of  ever-increasing 
capacity  on  a  shoestring  allowance  of  new 

^^Fo^'^ms  is  a  war  of  movement.  According 
to  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  Defense 
Transnortatlon.  both  the  passenger  and  the 
freic^ht  tralHc  on  the  railroads  Is  to  a  large 
e-te'nt  war  traffic— the  transportation  of 
troops  and  civilians  on  war  business,  the 
movement  of  food,  raw  mater:a's,  and  Am/I^^d 
products  required  for  the  prosecution  of  tha 
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war.  As  Mr  Eastman  put  It,  delayed  arrival 
of  troops  at  embarkation  porta,  delayed  de- 
livery of  vital  war  materials  could  even  con- 
ceivably m^an  the  loss  of  men  at  the  fighting 
front.  And  what  Director  Eastman  says  of 
the  railrcads  applies  to  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation.   TTOn.<^pbrtatlon  by  bus,  by  street- 


exacerbated  m  time  of  war,  the  country  Is 
now  split  wide  open,  more  seriously  than  ever 
before  In  Its  hl.-<lory. 

Maxlme  Raymond  has  become  the  foremost 
leader  among  French-Canadians  largely  be- 
cause. In  the  decade  preceding  tills  war,  he 
stripped    the    conflict    between    F^rench    and 


Americans  In  person  to  support  British  Ca- 
nadian policies.  The  strike  lasted  five  days, 
re.^ultlng  In  a  lose  of  production  of  32  mil- 
lion pounds  of  aluminum.  The  vast  major- 
ity cf  tlie  workers  are  French  Canadian  The 
Federal  Minister  of  Munitions  (Amerlcan- 
bcrn  C.  D.  Howe)    greeted  the  strike  by  de- 
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duratlcik  They  know  that  the  ownership 
and  management  of  both  the  Canadian  and 
the  American  companies  rest  In  the  same 
hands,  that  financial  control  of  the  Canadian 
company  by  the  American  company  enables 
the  latter  to  control  production  and  price  of 
aluminum  In  North  America,  that  the  Cana- 
dian ccmoanv  Is  the  world's  largest  exporter 


r'nty\  »^n  r\  tr 


gun  In  October  1941;  It  Is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, the  work  having  been  carried  on  under 
Incredible  hardships  which  killed  60  men  on 
the  Job;  night  and  day  the  work  went  on, 
reg.irdless  of  temperatures  ranging  down  to 
30  decrees  below  zero.  The  project  cost 
$105,000,000  as  against  $205,000  000  for  Boul- 
der Dam.     It  win  produce  more  power  than 

H/^ftc  T^^iiIHaf  rvim         Rw  for  mn^t  nf  th*»  wnrir. 


picture.  Constructive  action  to  alter  thl» 
situation  radically  has  been  slowly  taking 
form;  progress  has  already  been  made,  with 
all  the  signs  pointing  to  action  that  will  shake 
the  House  Divided.  It  Is  boycnd  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  enumerate  these;  they  bslong 
to  a  chronicle  of  the  future.  To  Americans 
wishing  to  be  Informed  of  these  events  as  they 
ripvp'oo    n  .stiidv  of  the  wrltincs  and  actions 
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war.  A5  Mr  Eastman  ptit  It.  delayed  arrival 
of  troops  at  embarkation  porta,  delayed  de- 
livery ol  vital  war  materials  could  even  con- 
ceivably m°an  the  loss  of  men  at  the  finhtlni; 
front.  And  what  Director  Eastman  says  of 
the  railroads  applies  to  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation. Tran.'pbrtatlon  by  bus.  by  street- 
car, by  truck,  by  train,  by  ship,  and  by  plane — 
all  play  a  vital  part  in  the  achievement  of 
victory— on  the  heme  front  and  on  the  Qgh:- 
Uig  front  which  relics  upon  It. 

jAME^i  H   McGr^w.  Jr  . 
President.  MrGratc-Hill 

Fubltshing  Co  ,  Inc. 


The  Sbiptbaw  Power  Development  and 
French-Canadian  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    W.*FHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr  Speaker,  rerently 
I  introduced  a  re.solution — Hou.'ie  Reso- 
lution ?12— dealing  with  the  Shipshaw 
power  development  in  Quebec  and  point- 
ing out  the  superior  treatment  Riven  the 
Shipshaw  project  by  the  War  Production 
Board  in  connection  with  priorities  as 
compared  to  great  Federal  publicly 
owned  or  private  power  developments  in 
the  United  States.  At  a  preliminary 
hearing  before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
VooRHisl.  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Pittenger!.  and  myself 
showed  how  power  developments  in  the 
United  States  were  denied  priorities  or 
given  inferior  priorities  in  comparison  to 
the  great  Shipshaw  development  in  Can- 
ada. The  Shipshaw  pro.ject  is  an  under- 
taking of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Aluminum  Trust 
of  the  United  Slates.  Nearly  $70,000,000 
have  been  advanced  by  the  United  Slates 
Government  to  this  branch  of  the  trust 
without  interest  so  that  a  great  hydro- 
electric dam  and  development  can  be  had 
at  Shipshaw  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing aluminum..  The  dam  was  built 
under  great  difficulties  throu^rh  the  use 
largely  of  French- Canadian  labor.  An 
article  in  the  Commonweal  of  April  9, 
1943.  discusses  labor  and  the  Shipshaw 
project  extensively.  The  Commonweal 
is  one  of  the  leading  Catholic  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Economic  I.njustick  in  Que-^ec — thk  Prob- 
lems OF  French  Canadian  WoiiK.EE.-j  in 
Industrt 

(By   Burton   Le   Doux) 

In  the  last  25  years  British -Canadian  (and 
American)  control  of  tiie  economic  life  of 
Canatla  has  degenerated  Into  dictatorship, 
the  cumulative  and  brutal  effects  of  which 
fall  uptm  the  French  Canadian  massea.  not 
upon  the  Briiliih-Canadian  ma.sses.  Begin- 
ning In  17t3.  there  have  always  been  British- 
ers who  have  denounced  the  realities  of  the 
Canadian  scene;  today,  many  are  supporting 
the  determination  of  Frruch-Canadiana  to 
put  an  end  to  these  conditions.  But  because 
of  cultural,  ethical,  and  rellgloiis  feehng  be- 
tween French  and  BritiBh  in  Canada,  always 


exacerbated  In  time  of  war.  the  country  la 
now  bpat  wide  open,  more  seriously  than  ever 
before  In  Its  history. 

Maxime  Raymond  has  become  the  foremost 
leader  among  French-Canadians  largely  be- 
cause. In  the  decade  preceding  this  war,  he 
stripped  the  conflict  between  Ftcnch  and 
British  In  Canada  to  Its  b.tslc  structure  by 
exposing  the  directors  of  Montreal  Cottons 
and  Dominion  Text:!es.  head  and  forefront 
of  the  textile  monopoly  In  Canida  These 
men  are  part  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  com- 
bines among  Brltlsh-Canadhms.  and  draw 
their  enormous  pecuniary  giUns  from  the  tex- 
tile, banking,  and  public  utility  worlds  In  a 
fashion  that  would  make  some  of  our  o'.vn 
students  of  Interlocking  directorates  and 
acrobatic  bookkeeping  sli  up  and  tal:e  notice. 

Dominion  Textiles,  for  in^'t.-^nce.  stp.rted  op- 
erations with  $500,fX)0  cppltal  In  1905.  For- 
tified by  special  privileges  granted  by  Par- 
liament, by  exemptions  from  t.TX.itlon,  and 
by  an  exorbitantly  hlph  tariff,  this  com- 
pany up  to  1936  had  paid  »15,(X)0  (JOO  In  div- 
idends; Its  stock  was  valued  at  another  fif- 
teen mlUlcns  This  docs  not  Include  profit 
not  app."r.rlns  in  the  balr.nce  sheet,  estimnted 
at  a  million  dollars  yearly  since  1926.  and 
charged  off  In  the  vague  manner  so  well 
known  to  corporation  experts:  nor  does  It  In- 
clude the  high  salaries  and  bonuses  paid 
yearly  to  its  ctficers  and  directors.  For  year.s. 
while  this  was  going  on.  the  average  wage 
paid  to  workers  was  $5  to  $5  60  per  week, 
day  or  night  shift,  shifts  from  12  to  13  hours, 
not  8  or  10  Wages  went  up  slightly  in 
1914  18.  a  dollar  or  two  per  week.  But  there 
are  still  many  employees  who  have  been  on 
the  Job  for  years  and  who  have  never  been 
paid  more  than  $12  for  15  days  work.  In 
1926  the  company  paid  dividends  of  150  per- 
cent on  Its  original  capital  stock,  while  It 
reduced  wages  10  to  20  percent. 

These  famine  wages,  motivated  by  greed 
and  by  greed  alone,  are  paid  to  fathers  ot 
families  who  must  support  a  wife  and  4.  5, 
and  up  to  8  and  more  children.  Amidst 
sancliniGUlous  British-Canadian  accounts  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  French-Canadian  peo- 
ple, their  poverty,  and  their  physical  afflic- 
tions, and  with  the  cry  of  "priest-ridden  peo- 
ple exploited  by  the  Catholic  Church"  ringing 
in  tholr  ears,  children  are  pulled  out  of 
school  and  shifted  into  the  mills  In  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  save  the  family  from 
starvation. 

This  pitiful  wage  Is  handed  the  worker 
after  he  has  come  out  of  the  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  the  mills  and  waited  for  hours 
without  shelter  in  the  rain,  snow,  or  cold. 
With  the  racney  a  small  piece  of  paper  is 
passed  out  to  him;  this  Indicates  date  of 
payment  and  amount;  no  Indication  whatso- 
ever as  to  rate  and  method  of  payment, 
and  no  back  talk  allowed.  Tills  Is  a  fair 
sample  of  working  conditions — though  the 
surface  forms  may  vary — inflicted  upon 
French  Canadians  by  Industrialists  work- 
ing in  close  alliance  with  politicians.  Tuber- 
culosis, Infantile  mortality,  dlphtl.eria,  nu- 
tritional diseases  In  general  are  going  up 
among  French  Canadians:  they  are  going 
down  among  British  Canadians  wheie  these 
conditions  are  not  Imposed  upon  them  by 
British-Canadian  emplcyer.s — In  many  cases 
the  same  employers  who  fasten  them  upon 
French  Canadians. 

Conditions  at  Montreal  Ci /Items  and  Do- 
minion Textiles  today  are  no  better;  wage 
increases  of  tl-e  last  few  years  have  been 
inadequate  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  living 
In  that  time,  let  alone  to  reelily  the  ori^^inal 
abuses.  Meanv.hlle,  war  measures  have  as- 
sured the  directors  of  an  ample  labcr  sup- 
ply and  freedom  from  strikes. 

ALCOA 

Exploitation  In  Quebec  is  illustrated  by  the 
1941  strike  at  the  Arvida  plant  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Aluminum  Co.  And  it  Is  here  that 
enter  American  ideas,  American  money,  and 


Americans  In  person  to  support  British  Ca- 
radifn  policies.  The  strike  lasted  Ave  days, 
re:ulting  In  a  loss  of  production  of  32  mil- 
lion pounds  of  aluminum.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  the  workers  are  French  Canadian  Die 
Federal  Minister  of  Munitions  (American- 
bcrn  C.  D.  Howe)  greeted  the  strike  by  de- 
claiming wildly  about  enemy  (presumably 
N.Tri)  attempts  to  disrupt  production,  ana  by 
chargin:?  French  Canadinns  with  Ra':)otage 
nr.d  disloyalty  The  wh  ie  British-Cana- 
dian press  picked  up  the  charges,  adding  lurid 
embellishments  ot  Its  own.  Amidst  great 
excitement,  Canadian  troops  were  rushed  to 
the  town. 

Discontent  mong  the  workers  at  Arvida 
had  existed  for  years;  many  were  their  grit  v- 
ances.  The  Catholic  Workers"  Syndicate  had 
been  unable  to  obtnin  redress.  Its  repeated 
demands  for  arbitration  of  the  Issues  havlrg 
been  Ignored  by  the  company  The  strike 
exploded  spontaneously,  without  authoriza- 
tion from  syndicate  leaders,  in  what  Ameri- 
can aluminum  workers  call  the  knock-out  de- 
p.>rtment.  (This  is  where  a  worker  lasts  not 
much  n-,cre  than  3  years,  devices  to  protect 
his  health  belr-g  totally  Inadequate;  in  this 
country  cnly  Americans  mrst  desperately  In 
need  of  a  Job  will  undertake  this  work  ) 
Matters  came  to  a  head  durint;  a  hot  spell 
In  July;  workers  had  been  finding  their  pay 
IncrexslnfTly  clipped  by  one  special  war  ti.x 
after  another,  by  various  operations  designed 
to  insure  purctiase  of  war  stamps  and  suciai 
security — all  this  not  adequately  explained, 
but  erbltrarlly  Imposed — and  by  a  lowering 
of  their  earnings  because  of  p'jwer  failures 
blr.mable  upon  the  company  Itself.  Dally, 
dozens  (jf  workers  had  been  carted  out  uncon- 
scious The  company  did  not  pr.y  the 
knocked-out  workmen  for  lost  time,  and  since 
It  required  the  remaining  workmen  to  service 
the  aluminum  pots  of  the  uncfinsclous  with- 
out additional  compensation  It  turned  In  a 
har.dsome  profit  for  Itjelf  out  of  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears 

Tlie  final  provocation  leading  to  the  strike 
was  the  circulation  among  the  employees  of 
information  concernins;  the  wages  paid  by 
the  Aluminum  Co.  in  the  United  Slates; 
this  showed  that  the  American  workman  was 
paid  at  almost  twice  the  r.'ite  established  for 
the  French-Canadian  worker 

There  was  no  ;a)otnge.  no  destruction  of 
property,  no  flghtin:^  or  vlolenre  of  any  kind 
during  the  strike;  this  was  confirmed  after- 
ward by  a  royal  commission. 

It  Is  a  matter  beyond  dl-pute  that  the 
Frenr-h  Canadian  worker  l.«  paid  much  less 
for  th.e  same  work  than  Is  his  fell  iw  in 
Ontario  or  in  the  United  States.  Yet  there 
are  many  British  Canadian  and  American 
corporations  opcratli:g  plants  in  two  or  even 
three  of  these  regions.  This  wage  differen- 
tial is  explained  by  the  British  Canadian  ar.d 
AmcriCiin  operators  concerned  sumevihat  as 
follows:  The  lower  wape  tccle  in  Quebec  is 
normal.  Because  of  the  picater  wealth  cf 
the  United  States,  and  of  its  t;reatcr  indus- 
trial activity,  the  United  States  can  support 
a  higher  wais'e  scale  and  a  higher  standaid 
of  livlnBT  than  can  Canada,  limited  as  it  la 
by  a  smaller  population  aiid  a  sjnaller  market. 
Little  Is  said  about  the  hi  ther  scale  in  C-i- 
tario;  the  explanation  Is  rffered  on  the  basis 
ol  comparison  between  Quebec  and  tl;e 
United  States. 

French  Canadians  reject  this  as  "baby  talk  ' 

They  know  that  the  aluminum  industry  in 
North  Amtrlca  Is  a  monopoly  controlled  by 
the  Aluminum  Co  cf  America,  that  this  cor- 
poration and  Its  affiliates  In  oil,  coke,  steel, 
etc..  are  In  effect  a  world  empire  of  fabulous 
wealth  and  power  beyond  the  dreams  of  Alex- 
ander— and  like  him  seeking  new  worlds  to 
conquer.  French  Canadians  are  not  Inter- 
ested In  such  technicalities  as  the  United 
States  court  decision  which  has  temporarily 
cleared  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  of  vio- 
lation of  our  own  antitrust  laws,  nor  In  the 
virtual  suspension  of  our  Sherman  Act  for  tho 
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the  President's  pergonal  envoy  were  to  ask. 
permis;  ion  would  be  granted,  and  th  U  some 
tangible  charjge  In  the  Indian  scene  would 
follcw.  That  permission  has  been  denied  and 
the  Viceroy's   refusal   has  stamped   Britain's 


envoy  permission  to  see  India's  greatest  lead- 
ers Is  certainly  not  the  way  to  regain  It. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  gained  by  the  Vice- 
roy's refusal.  Something  might  have  been 
gained  by  his  permission  to  Mr.  Phillips. 


and  Chlrikof.  Cook  and  Vancouver,  La  P*- 
rcu.se,  and  the  Spaniards  sailed  through  those 
uncharted  waters. 

The  same  rugged  peaks,  green -meadowed 
above  the  dark  spruces  and  hemlocks,  raise 
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duratlca.  They  know  that  the  ownership 
and  management  of  both  the  Cancdlan  and 
the  American  companies  rest  in  the  same 
hands,  that  financial  control  ol  the  Canadian 
company  by  the  American  company  encblcs 
the  latter  to  control  production  and  price  of 
aluminum  in  North  America,  that  the  Cana- 
dian company  is  the  world's  largest  exporter 
of  this  metal,  that  the  Canadian  company 
docs  not  compete  in  our  domestic  market 
with  the  Amcrici.n  company,  and  that,  as  es- 
tablished in  a  United  States  court,  the  Cana- 
dian cc:npany  sells  all  the  raw  aluminum 
ccmirg  Into  the  United  States  to  the  Ameri- 
can ccmpany  at  special  low  prices. 

French  Canadians  c'ismlss  the  transfer  of 
raw  f-luminuni  from  the  Canadian  ccmpany 
to  the  American  company  as  an  Intercorpcra- 
tion  Juggling  act;  this  to  them  is  the  other 
Bids  of  a  picture  which  In  its  entirety  shows 
these  two  companies  swapping  aluminum 
c-e  in  South  America  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience and  profit  to  themselves  alone. 
They  arc  also  aware  that  these  companies  dig 
up  bau'^ite  more  cheaply  In  South  America  by 
VEln:;  peon  labor  than  It  can  be  dug  up  here 
in  the  United  States,  where  we  have  plenty 
cf  bauxite  of  our  own.  French  Canadians 
know  that  the  cost  of  producing  aluminum  in 
Canada  Is  lower  than  In  the  United  States 
becavie  of  an  unwarranted  wage  differential, 
behind  which  this  corporation  takes  shelter, 
and  that  what  is  raved  by  paying  lower  wages 
to  the  Quebec  aluminum  workers  provides 
JuEt  so  much  extra  cream  for  the  operators, 
whils  It  imposes  the  celebrated  low  living 
Standard  on  Quebec. 

In  view  of  the  charges  of  sabotage  and  dis- 
loyalty brought  against  them  when  they 
attempted  to  remedy  these  conditions. 
F.-enrh  Canadians  were  interested  in  the 
statements  made  In  the  United  States  Srn.-.te 
by  Senator  La  Follette  only  last  July.  He 
asserted  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
had  deliberately  delayed  capacity  production 
in  order  to  p:ote:t  Its  post-war  business 
cperatlons.  that  the  v.ar  production  program's 
eldest  bottlencek  was  created  by  this  corpo- 
ration with  our  own  Government  officials  in 
key  po;ts  serving  either  as  innocent  dupes  or 
as  conscicus  n'ds  in  a  perfect  monopoly.  He 
continued  by  pointing  out  the  Intimate  and 
dangerous  tics  between  the  Aluminum  Co. 
and  I.  G.  F.irben.  the  Nazi  Government's 
principal  stocr^e  In  the  bulncss  world  out.'ide 
Gern.p.ny  The  Aluminum  Co  became  a  part 
of  an  International  cartel  In  1931.  the  details 
of  which  have  never  been  made  pu'^llc.  This 
much,  however.  Is  known:  The  cartel  played 
Into  Hitler's  hands  and  exerted  an  Important 
adverse  Influence  upon  our  own  aluminum 
and  m3:;nc.=ium  production. 

The  Cane.dlpn  Aluminum  Co.  also  became 
a  member  cf  the  cartel  In  1931.  This  cartel 
was  broken  up  In  April  1942,  5  months  after 
Penrl  Harbor,  and  then  only  after  a  long  In- 
vestisation  by  our  Justice  Department,  and 
a  Frder.-.l  prar.d  Jury  Indlctm.ent.  It  is  slg- 
nili'ant  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  did  not  d3- 
fcnd  Itself  In  court;  It  accepted  a  consent  de- 
cree; this  Is  old  practice  with  this  company 
when  brought  to  bcxDk.  French  Canadians 
feel  that  to  raise  the  cry  of  sabotage  and  dis- 
lovalty  against  the  workers  is  a  case  of  the 
wolf  bleating  among  the  sheep. 

The  latest  Alexander-like  coup  of  the  Mellon 
aluminum  Interest  in  Quebec  has  Just  been 
glorified  In  the  American  press.  To  Ameri- 
cans familiar  with  the  rise  of  the  Mellon 
fortune  out  of  V.'oild  War  No.  1.  Its  subse- 
quent cperatlons  in  Mexican  and  Scuth 
American  cil  and  the  repercussions  there,  and 
with  our  own  efforta  to  keep  Mellon  et  al. 
within  the  bounds  of  decency,  it  will  come 
somewhat  as  a  ."^hock  to  learn  that  this  group 
has  now  secured  a  strangle  hold  on  w'nat  Is 
the  largest  electrical  power  prcductlcn  area  In 
the  world,  and  that  this  coup  V7as  financed 
by  money  leaned  to  the  Aluminum  Co. 
by  the  American  Gcvcrnment  The  Ship- 
shaw Power  Davelopment  In  Quebec  was  be- 


gun In  October  1941;  it  Is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, the  work  having  been  carried  on  under 
incredible  hardships  which  killed  60  men  on 
the  Job;  night  and  day  the  work  went  on, 
reg.irdless  of  temperatures  ranging  down  to 
30  deprees  below  zero.  The  project  cost 
tlOS.OOO.COO  as  against  f205.000.000  for  Boul- 
der Dam.  It  will  produce  more  power  than 
dees  Boulder  Dam.  By  far  most  of  the  work- 
ers were  French  Canadian;  at  the  peak  some 
10.5C0  were  employed;  this  number  is  now  be- 
low 3.000,  with  more  workmen  being  dis- 
charged dail«r.  The  Canadian  Aluminum  Co. 
did  not  Invest  a  dollar  of  Its  own  money  In  this 
enterprise;  title  and  ownership  will  rest  In  Its 
hands  after  it  has  fulfilled  Its  contracts — the 
sale  of  aluminum  to  the  United  States — and 
if  the  gentle  reader  should  feel  that  such 
sales  alone  are  an  Inadequate  reward  for  the 
managers  and  owners  of  the  aluminum  com- 
panies, which  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
bonus  equivalent  to  more  than  the  potential 
vaive  of  Bculder  Dam,  let  him  study  the 
balance  sheets  cf  the  Am.erican  and  the  Cana- 
dian companies  over  the  last  25  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  electrical  industry,  in 
Quebec  operates  without  any  effective  super- 
vision by  the  central  government,  and  elec- 
trical current  is  sold  to  the  Quebeccls  at 
three  times  the  rate  prevailing  elsewhere. 
The  Shipshaw  development  Is  the  latest  grab 
of  Quebec  water  power  by  British  Canadian 
and  American  Interests,  and  French  Cana- 
dians are  rising  en  masse,  rallying  behind 
the  cry.  "Here  is  a  whole  people  that  is 
being  oppressed  and  pauperized."  There  are 
too  many  femilles  now  left  like  those  of  the 
63  v.orlunen  killed  on  this  Job.  too  many 
French  Canrdlans  turned  into  migrants  in 
their  own  country  and  totally  at  the  mercy 
cf  Industrialists  v,ho  gather  unto  themselves 
all  the  profit,  all  the  social  and  political 
power,  all  the  benefits  and  all  the  prestige 
associated   with   patiiotlsm. 

French  Canadians  are  Indignant  at  the 
trail  of  destruction  the  Influences  described 
here  are  leaving  in  French  Canada.  The  few 
p'.ums  which  have  fallen  to  them  through 
phllantrcphy  and  charity  from  these  scurces 
are  looked  upon  disdainfully  by  the  more 
articulate  and  uncorrupted  leaders,  and  by 
the  masses  as  bribery.  It  is  folly  to  expect 
this  people  to  support  the  war  effort  whole- 
heartedly. Throughout  French  Canada,  and 
in  the  cities  especially,  the  people  are  in 
a  sullen  and  dangerous  mood.  In  Montreal 
the  atmosphere  Is  charged  with  emction, 
grim,  and  oppressive,  presaging  a  storm. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  their  voters  refused 
last  year  to  release  the  Mackenzie  King 
government  of  its  promise  not  to  send  con- 
scripts overseas.  This  is  clear  indication  to 
disregard  the  pronouncements  of  the  few 
French  Canadians  associated  with  sinecures 
either  In  academic  life  or  in  the  political 
flesh-pots  of  Canada,  and  of  the  few  French 
Canadian  industrialists  who  themselves, 
urged  on  by  the  spectacle  of  the  financial 
success  of  British  Canadians  and  Americans 
operating  In  Quebec,  and  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  remedy  the  conditions  described  here, 
exploit  their  (  wn  people  no  less  than  do  th3 
British   Canadian   and   American   employers. 

IN  SUMMARY 

French  Canadians  have  seen  the  control  cf 
raw  materials  in  Quebec  and  the  means  of 
their  manufacture  and  distribution  increas- 
ingly monopolized  by  BritLsh  Canadians  and 
Americans;  they  have  seen  the  concentration 
of  wealth  producing  a  situation  where  85 
percent  cf  the  tenants  In  Toronto  are  pro- 
prietors while  but  12  percent  of  thr  Montreal 
tenants  own  their  own  Icdgings,  a  large  part 
of  the  remainder  living  under  conditions  far 
from  conducive  to  family  and  individual 
health  and  morality;  In  all  the  economic  ac- 
tivities making  for  strength  as  a  people,  in 
the  typs  of  social  organization  they  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in,  they  admit  having  lost 
ground.     But  there  IB  another  side  to  thl* 


picture.  Constructive  action  to  alter  thlB 
situation  radically  has  been  slowly  taking 
form;  progress  has  already  been  made,  with 
all  the  signs  pointing  to  action  that  will  shake 
the  House  Divided.  It  Is  beyond  the  scops 
of  this  article  to  enumerate  these;  they  belong 
to  a  chronicle  of  the  future.  To  Americans 
wishing  to  be  informed  of  these  events  as  they 
develop,  a  study  of  the  writings  and  actions 
of  Bourrassa,  Pelleiler.  Groulx.  M.nville, 
Philllpe  Hamel,  Raymond,  Paul  Gouln.  Her- 
oux,  to  mention  but  a  few.  and  of  what  Is 
probably  the  most  brilliant  generation  J  tench 
Canada  has  ever  produced,  is  recommended. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  full  force  cf  the 
alliance  between  state  power  and  money 
power  is  falling  upon  them,  French  Canadians 
are  holding  desperately  to  the  processes  cf 
democracy  to  disengage  themselves  from 
servitude,  believing  all  the  while  with  Aris- 
totle that  "an  unbridled  democracy  is  exactly 
similar  to  a  tyranny."  First  and  foremost, 
this  is  a  Christian  people;  religion  is  a  living 
force  among  them;  they  reject  the  communist 
dictum  "Religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  p^ple," 
and  are  proceeding  consciously  in  the  basic 
Christian  tradition,  with  the  Idea  that  this 
provides  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problems  of  peoples  living  togethor  than 
the  outside  world  seems  to  afford. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   TTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presidsnt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  published  in  that  news- 
paper in  the  issue  of  April  23.  1943.  It  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  the  general  pub- 
lic that  it  should  be  inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
ViczEOTS    Action    Questioned — Refusal    to 

PERMIT    PHILLD'S    to    VISIT    INDIAN    LEADERS 

Virv/ED  AS  Error 

To  TH5  EDITOH  of  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  t 

The  Viceroy's  refural  to  grant  William 
Phillips.  President  Roosevelt's  sp>eclal  envoy 
to  India,  pcrmlsison  to  see  Gandhi  and 
Nehru  before  returning  to  submit  his  re- 
port to  his  chief  will  inevitably  destroy  the 
lingering  hope  for  a  political  settlement  that 
has  persisted  in  spite  of  many  repeated  set- 
backs. 

Of  course,  such  permission  had  already 
been  denied  to  such  men  as  Rajagopalacharla, 
the  ex-Premier  of  Madras  and  the  man  who 
did  not  subscribe  to  Gandhi's  latest  civil 
disobedience;  to  Sir  TeJ  Bahadur  Sapru,  the 
eminent  liberal  held  In  high  esteem  by  all 
the  Indian  and  the  British  parties.  And  the 
pleas  of  numerous  representative  groups  In 
India  End  the  repeated  warnings  of  prom- 
inent Englishmen  and  of  distinguished  lib- 
eral Journals,  as  The  Manchester  Guardian. 
the  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  have  already 
been  Ignored. 

riNAL    POUCT    SEEK 

Tct,  In  spite  of  all  tliat,  there  survived  an 
iuid8rcurient  oX  hope  among  many  that  IT 
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history,  seeing,  let  us  say,  the  Oregon  end 
Wa'h'r-'ton  of  the  seventies  and  eighties. 

Firct  "there  was— '.here  is— the  emptiness 
Of  the  land.  One  travels  for  miles,  rounding 
canes,  pa.sslng  deep  bays  and  forested  Islands, 
without  seeing  habitations.  The  last  census 
,K„.»»^  Aiacirn  hnrt  hilt  1  inhabitant  to  about 


A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  Sitka  was  the 
busiest  and  gayest  port  on  the  west  coast  ot 
North  America  Here  sovereignty  was  trans- 
ferred from  Russia  to  the  United  States  in 
1867.  and  the  town  remained  the  American 
capital  of  the  territory  until  1906.  It  has 
one  of  the  finest  Russian  cathedrals  in  the 


and  the  terminus  for  Alaska's  principal  land 
route,  the  470-mile  Ala£lca  Railroad  to  Fair- 
baulks. 

Prom  that  Golden  Heart  of  ttoe  North 
scatter  the  miners  and  traders,  up  and  down 
the  Yukon  and  Its  tributaries.  Into  the  vast, 
still  partly  unexplored  and  unmapped  »ec- 
tinni.   nf   Alask^a.    into   the    headwaters   and 
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the  President's  personal  envoy  were  to  afik. 
permisrion  would  be  granted,  and  thU  some 
tangible  change  In  the  Indian  scene  would 
follow.  That  permission  has  been  denied  and 
the  Viceroy's  refusal  has  stamped  Brttrxin'i 
Indian  policy  with  a  finality  that  it  seemed 
to  lack  before. 

No  purpose  can  bs  served  now  by  exoner- 
ating or  assailing  the  ccnduct  either  of  the 
Viceroy  or  of  Gundhl  since  the  Crlpps  offer 
to  India.  But  it  Is  significant  to  note  th.t 
whereas  desire  In  India  for  a  settlement  has 
been  steadily  growing,  the  Viceroy  s  attitude 
has  become  increasingly  inflexible.  He  will 
not  move  his  finger  unless  Gandhi  would  re- 
cant and  capitulate  completely  and  uncon- 
dltloi'.ally.  This  demand  can  be  sustained, 
If  at  all,  only  on  the  assumption  that 
Gandhi's  guilt  was  beyond  doubt  and  the 
Viceroy's   policy    beyond    reproach. 

DECISION    HELD   IGNORED 

But  that  as'iumptlon  has  been  rendered 
untenable,  in  view  uf  the  fact  tJiat  tht  hlRh- 
est  Judicial  tribunal  of  India,  set  up  by  the 
British  Government  itself  and  presided  over 
by  an  Englishman,  hns  recently  declared  that 
the  Defense  of  India  Act,  under  which  Gandhi 
and  his  colleagues  have  been  held  prisoners 
for  over  8  months  without  any  trial,  went  be- 
yond the  powers  which  the  legislature 
thought  fit  to  confer  upon  the  central  gov- 
ernment. If  Britain  were  to  follow  the  same 
high  standards  of  constitutionality  In  Inula 
she  fellows  at  home,  and  for  which  standards 
she  ha.s  always  been  locked  up  to  by  freemen 
everj-where.  Gandhi  and  other  prisoners 
should  have  been  set  free  immediately  fol- 
lowing tha  decision,  even  If  It  involved  re- 
arresting them  under  new  or  revised  provision 
of  the  Defen.se  Act.  Instead  of  that,  her  rep- 
resentatives In  India  have  decided  to  ignore 
the  Judicial  decision,  to  revise  the  act,  to 
hold  the  prisoners,  and  to  let  no  one  even 
eee  them 

According  to  a  United  Press  dispatch  of 
April  25,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  26.  the  Informed  circles  in  London 
Justified  the  Viceroy's  refusal  on  the  giouiid 
that  the  Phillips  Interview  "would  have 
caused  great  speculation  nnd  excitement 
throughout  India  and  would  have  led  to 
rumors  and  wrong  conclusions."  A  strant;e 
Justification  in  such  a  momentous  issue. 
What  could  have  been  lost  by  stirring  up 
some  speculation  and  excitement  when  the 
move  would  also  have  stirred  up  simul- 
taneously a  little  hope  and  created  a  little 
good  Will  among  embittered  people?  And 
Indian  people  wlil  draw  not  the  wrong  con- 
clusion, but  to  them  the  inescapable  and 
the  only  conclusion — that  the  Viceroy  has 
been  deliberately  hamstringing  all  moves  fcr 
a  compromise  and  dlsjouraglng  even  an  Im- 
partial appraisal  of  the  Indian  situation. 
And  what  will  be  gained  by  accentuating 
already  widespread  bitterness,  as  accentuated 
Jt  will  be  by  this  move? 

INCOMPLZTE     INFORMATION 

Herbert  Matthews  of  the  New  York  Time.s 
stated  In  his  New  Delhi  di.'patch  of  April  25 
that  though  Mr.  Phillips  did  not  meet  Gandhi. 
he  did  talk  to  a  ntimbT  of  persons  who  had 
seen  Gandhi  during  his  fast.  But  meeting 
others  can  ^ardjy  be  the  same  thing  as  meet- 
ing personally  and  directly  Gandhi  and 
Nehru,  the  two  men  who  mold  the  ccngress 
policy  and  who  tan  be  relied  upon  to  be  able 
to  deliver  the  goods.  And  without  meetlrg 
them  Mr.  Phillips  is  returning  with  incom- 
plete data  in  spite  of  his  tireless  efforts  to 
gather  them  from  all  other  sources. 

Of  course,  the  United  Nations  are  marchlrg 
to  victory,  slowly  but  surely,  and  Britain 
can  afford  to  Ignore  Gandhi  and  Nehru  and 
their  follower's  But  what  of  the  Cfmlr.g 
peace?  How  will  Britain  and  India  fit  into 
that  peace?  The  gulf  between  them  Is  w:(!<  n- 
ing  dangerously  The  g..id  will  of  India's 
millions  Is  largoly  if  not  rcmpletely  lest  al- 
ready.    To  refuse  even  President  Roosevelt  s 


envoy  permission  to  see  India's  greatest  lead- 
ers is  certainly  not  the  way  to  regain  It. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  gained  by  the  Vice- 
roy's refusal.  Something  might  have  been 
gained  by  his  permission  to  Mr.  Phillips. 

All  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
deeper  purposes  cf  this  war,  about  the  "four 
freedoms  ■  and  the  Atlantic  Charter,  will  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  such  acts  by  our  great 
ally  Britain  that  have  been  deemed  to  have 
gone  beyond  their  original  Intent  even  by 
her  own  Judiciary. 

Of  course,  the  Viceroy  has  unlimited  power 
to  cope  with  any  situation  at  his  discretion, 
but  that  discretion  can  Just  a%  easily  be  ex- 
ercised for  a  compromise  a£  to  legalize  arrests 
by  retroaction. 

Frances  Gunther. 
RoGin*  Baldwin. 
Anup  Singh. 

New  York,  April  26.  1943. 
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EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  more 
Important  now  than  ever  before  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  know  something 
about  the  great  Territory  of  Ala.ska. 
Alaska  is  the  first  soil  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Comment  to  feel  the  invaders' 
heavy  tread.  It  is  the  American  soil 
neare.st  to  our  enemies  in  Japan.  It  is 
the  mo.st  strategic  point  in  our  entire 
homi>phere. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing,' of  Alaska  has  been  made  by 
that  Territory's  forward-looking  Gov- 
ernor, Einest  H.  Gruening.  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1942  issue  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic MaiTa:Mne  he  publislied  an  article 
entitled  "Strategic  Alaska  Looks  Ahead." 
This  article  not  only  emphasizes  the  vital 
military  significance  of  Ala.ska,  but  also 
underscores  the  future  possibilities  of 
this  vast  frontier. 

My  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  is  the  Pacific  Norlhwe.'-t,  is  look- 
ing ahead  with  Alaska — ahead  to  victory 
and  to  the  time  when  our  frontiers  can 
be  developed  in  peace.  I  ask  that  Gov- 
ernor Gruening's  splendid  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks.  The  article  by 
the  Governor  follows: 

8tr.\ti;gic   Alaska   LonK.s   AifAD — Otjr  Vast 

I'XRRITORY,       Now       BeINC       M  .ORE       ClOSELT 

Linked  to  Us  by  Road  and  Rail,  Embodies 
THE  American  Epic  of  Freedom,  Adventcre, 
AND  THE  Pioneer  Spinrr 

(By  Ernest  H.  Gruening,  Governor  of  Alaska) 
When  I  first  visited  Alaska  in  the  spring  of 
1936  I  had  reachtd  the  age  of  49  and  had  seen 
many  interesting  and  beautiful  places  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  Americas.  But  no  region  ever 
gave  me  quite  tlie  profound  thrlU  that  did 
Alaska,  then  far  away  No  longer  is  It  a  far 
country,  thanks  to  regular  ali  plane  service, 
established  2  years  ago. 

Entering  Alaska  by  bi  at  up  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage, more  than  1,000  miles  long.  I  could  sense 
the  Joy  of  di.scoviry  that  must  have  filled 
the  early  explorers.  For  vl.-gm  forest  still 
vests  the  mountains  as  it  did  when  Bering 


and  Chlrikof.  Cook  and  Vancouver.  La  P*- 
rcu.se,  and  the  Spaniards  sailed  through  thcsa 
uncharted  waters. 

The  same  rujTg<'d  peaks,  green -meadowed 
above  the  dark  spruces  nnd  hemlocks,  raise 
their  Jagged  summits  Into  the  eternal  snows. 
From  them,  from  the  hlsh-hanging  glaciers — 
numerous  and  nameleJs  then  p."?  now — plum- 
ing cascades  pour  thousands  of  feet  into  the 
clear  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific's  myriad  bays 
and  Inlets. 

Between  tremendoujly  high,  steep  banks, 
fiords  cut  deep  Into  the  coast.  The  Inlet 
which  divides  AIa.«^ka  from  British  Columbia 
on  the  Fouth  Is  called  Portland  Canal,  so 
long,  so  regular,  so  apparently  purpo.srfuI 
are  Its  parallel  shores.  Its  high  lining  cll.Ts. 

Ever>where  the  wilderness  rises  sliarply 
from  the  water's  edge.  The  settlcmenis  to 
come  In  the  explorers'  wake  were  to  find  their 
location  as  precarious  as  an  eagle's  eyrie. 

Later,  to  locate  an  airport  site  would  be 
h.Trder  still.  'Wooded  islands,  thousantls  of 
them,  hills  forested  to  where  aKitude  and 
latitude  combine  to  shrivel  and  gnarl  the 
evercreens — those  form  a  tumultuous  pano- 
rama. 

Northward  the  mountain  walls  loom  higher, 
the  fiords  stceptr.  From  deep-cut  recesses 
glaciers  pour  their  luminous  loads,  tumbling 
Immeni^e  blue-white  crystals  into  the 
sparkling  and  placid  waters.  From  the  peaks 
thrust  huge  rock  pinnacles— Devils  Thumb, 
Kates  Needle,  the  four-pronged  Diviis  Paw — 
sentinels  which  mark  the  otherwise  Invisible 
Canadlan-Amer.can  boundary. 

For  over  a  thousand  miles  we  sailed  In 
sheltered  sens  from  Puget  Sound  to  Glacier 
Bay.  The  la.st  big  terminal  fiord.  Lynn  Canal. 
cuLs  straight  north  and  deep  into  the  conti- 
nent, the  wild.  Jumbled  Chilkais  walling  It 
In  on  the  wi<st. 

SHINING  PEAKS  SOAR  FROM  THE  PEA 

As  the  long  Ins'de  Pnssvje  finally  led 
thr(>ue;h  Icy  Strait,  p.^st  Cape  Spencer.  Into 
the  North  Pacinc.  a  tableau  more  sentatlciial 
than  any  yet  seen  beckoned  to  the  great 
Alaska  which  lay  beyond.  Ahead,  scaring  far 
aloft,  a  mighty  ranaie  gllstenlrg  In  the  sun- 
llqht  lifted  in  Gcthic  pinnacles  and  spires, 
tier  on  tier,  to  a  central  apex— Fairweather, 
15.300  feot  above  the  sea. 

Here  was  the  witness  that  we  had  Indeed 
come  to  a  cosmic  country. 

As  our  eyes  lifted  to  the  shining  .splendor 
and  followed  It  along  the  cuabt.  far  U)  the 
west,  a  still  higher  cone  rocketed  skyward — 
48.008-foot  Mount  St.  Ellas.  Surrounding  its 
southern  base  Is  Malaipina  Glacier,  one  of 
the  largest  single  Icefields  en  the  continent. 

Just  behind  loomed  the  Brobdingnaglan 
bulk  of  Lcgan.  19.850  feet,  a  mabs;ve  trun- 
cated mountain  mammoth. 

Here,  but  for  Mount  McKli-.l^y.  400  miles 
farther  northwest,  are  the  highest  peaks  in 
North  America.'  Agaln.'^t  the^e  eternal  es- 
carpments the  restless  N^jrth  Pacific  dashes 
Its  20-foot  tides. 

It  was  not  merely  the  breath-taking  scenic 
grandeur  that  exalted  me,  as  almost  Invar- 
iably It  does  those  who  sec  this  awes<:>me  spec- 
tacle of  nature's  prodigality  for  the  first 
time.  Here  was  a  primeval  country,  a  fron- 
tier land.  In  which  by  some  strange  atavism 
the  newcomer  feels  himself  the  pioneer. 

PEOHl-ED   WITH    PREtENT-DAT    PIONEERS 

First  imprefiilons  are  often  truest  and  most 
enduring.  I  remember  the  thrill  of  sensing 
that  somehow  here  in  Alaska  one  was  In  ef- 
fect reliving  the  great  American  epic.  I  felt 
as    if   I   were   stepping   back  into   American 


'  Sec.  in  the  National  Geographic  Magaelne, 
ConejL'cst  of  Mount  Crillon  ( Alaska  i.  March 
ir35;  Exolcnn.':  I'ukcns  Glacial  Stronchold. 
June  193'^:  end  Over  th<'  P  of  of  Cur  Conti- 
nent (Mount  McICinley),  J.  ly  lJ/38,  all  'by 
Bradford  Washburn. 
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and  scarcely  In  their  choice  of  names,  which 
refiectcd  their  new  environment. 

There  arc  in  Alaska  5  Bear  Bays,  1  Bear 
Cove.  2  Bear  Capes.  18  Bear  Creeks.  2  Bear 
Gulches,  1  Bear  Harbor.  2  Bear  Islands,  1  Bear 


lly.  attracting  boys  and  girls  from  many 
States  of  the  Union,  chiefly  because  of  the 
excellence  of  Its  mining  curriculum. 

The  university's  unpretentious  but  wholly 
practical    whitewashed    frame    and    concrete 


Sydney   Laurence   hr.     i..ade   Its   people   ap- 
preciative of  painting. 

The  university  has  promoted  Important 
work  In  special  fields.  It  Is  now  engaged  in 
physical  research  dealins  with  the  lonosohere. 
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history,  seeing,  let  us  say.  the  Oregon  and 
Wa'h'n-ton  of  the  seventies  and  eighties. 

Flrct  "there  was— 'here  la— the  emptiness 
Of  the  land.  One  travels  for  miles,  rounding 
capes.  pa.sslng  deep  bays  and  forested  Islands, 
without  seeing  habitations.  The  last  census 
showed  Ala.<;ka  had  but  1  inhabitant  to  "tout 
8    square    miles,    compared    to    the    United 

Bta'cs'  44  per  square  mile  ^  .     ».     „. 

Air  and  sea  have  a  cleanness  and  freshness 
found  only  remote  from  Industry  and  crowds. 
Wildlife  abounds.  Eagles  soar  aloft  and  deer 
brcwse  placidly  on  the  beaches.  Occasion - 
ftUy  around  a  bend  appear*  a  totem  pole  or 

two.  .      »^ 

The  few  towns  and  villages  appear  to  be 
rough-hewn  from  the  wilderness,  their  con- 
struction almost  wholly  of  wood:  even  the 
■treets  are  planked.  In  recent  years  some 
main  thoroughfarea  have  been  paved  and  a 
handsome  stone  or  concrete  Federal  building 
rises  above  the  town. 

More  significant  are  Alaska's  people. 
Theirs  Is  a  friendliness  and  a  forthrlghtneas 
which  the  frontier  breeds.  Where  all  are 
new  or  recent  comers.  Informality,  mutual 
helpfulness,  hofpitallty.  are  the  instinctive 
reactions  of  a  people  not  yet  grown  old  with 

the  land. 

PronUersmen  have  never  been  much  Inter- 
ested In  where  you  came  from.  In  what  you 
had  been,  in  what  wealth  or  position  your 
family  had.  It  Is  what  you  are.  here,  on  the 
now  ground.  In  the  pioneer  struggle  to  wrest 
a  stake  from  earth  or  see.  It  Is  what  you 
can    do    In    these    new    surroundings    that 

counts.  ^    ,  _ 

Here  everybody  works.  And  in  a  new 
country  where  mining  and  fishing  are  the 
dominant  activities,  physical  labor  U  uni- 
versal and  not  looked  down  upon. 

More  or  less  everybody  knows  everyone 
else  It  is  a  long  way  from  Ketchikan  to 
Kotzebue.  ^ut  persons  and  performance 
throughout  the  Territory  are  common  knowl- 

ChlefJy  this  Is  because  Seattle  has  long 
been  the  funnel  for  all  Alaska  activity.  Vir- 
tually all  shipping  to  Alaska  starts  there,  and 
one  is  in  effect  In  Alaska  when  one  steps  on 
board  In  Seattle. 

THET  CATCH  AJTO  CAN  AT  KITCHIKAM 

Except  for  the  Bering  Sea  traffic,  steamers 
follow  a  coastwise  port-to-port  cCTirte. 

Ketchikan,  calling  itself  the  first  city.  Is 
one  of  the  worlds  chief  salmon-canning 
towns  It  hugs  for  4  miles  a  narrow  beach 
between  Tongaas  Narrows  and  the  steep 
fore-'ted  hills  of  Revlllagtgedo  Island 

Then  come  Wrangell  and  Petersburg,  pic- 
turesque fishing  towns.  Most  of  the  people 
of  Petersburg,  a  shrimp  center,  are  sturdy 
sons  and  daughters  of  Norway. 

Unofficial  greeter  at  Juneau,  the  capital,  is 
the  famous  Alaska  Juneau  gold  mine,  whose 
shafts  go  upward  into  Roberts  Mountain. 
The  mine's  brilliantly  lighted  mill,  reflected 
at  night  In  Gastlneau  Channel,  is  often  mis- 
taken b-  first -comers  for  a  palatial  hotel. 

Across  the  channel  lies  Douglas,  pnoe.  in 
the  heyday  of  the  now  defunct  TreadweU 
gold  mine,  bigger  than  Juneau.  Though  It 
has  a  foundry  and  cannery,  Douglas  survives 
chiefly  as  a  residential  suburb  linked  to  the 
capital  by  a  fine  steel  bridge,  product  of  early 
Public  Works  Administration  construction. 
It  now  provides  the  late  night  life  for  the  two 
towns. 

Bltka  the  old  Russian  capital,  richly  re- 
ward" a  side  trip  toward  the  outer  edge  of 
the  Alexander  Archipelago.  It  lies  on  the 
west  coast  of  Baranof  Island,  named  after 
the  cltVs  founder  and  the  greatest  figure  In 
the  century  and  a  quarter  of  Tsarist  rule. 
In  an  island -studded  bay  surrounded  by  steep 
saw-toothed  peaks  nesUes  this  delightful 
town,  m  which  the  fragrance  of  the  past  stUl 
pleasantly  lingers. 
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A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  Sitka  was  the 
btisiest  and  gayest  port  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America  Here  sovereignty  was  trans- 
ferred from  Russia  to  the  United  States  in 
1867,  and  the  town  remained  the  American 
capital  of  the  territory  until  1906.  It  has 
one  of  the  finest  Russian  cathedrals  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  the  green  cupola  and 
graceful  spire,  surmounted  by  the  charac- 
teristic cross,  BtU'  dominate  the  old  town. 

Appropriately,  the  Pioneers'  Home,  that 
unique  Alaskan  insUtUUon  where  the  Terri- 
tory' old-timers  spend  their  last  years  re- 
telling the  tales  of  prospectors'  adventure.  Is 
here  In  Alaska's  citadel  of  romance. 

Now  Sitka  again  teems  with  new  life  and 
faces  a  new  adventure. 

Bkagway,  Indelibly  associated  with  the  days 
of  ninety-eight  and  with  the  Territory's  most 
famous  outlaw,  "Soapy"  Smith,  Is  on  some 
American  steamer  schedules  and  is  the  north- 
ern terminal  port  of  all  the  Canadian  vessels. 
From  Skagw-  y  and  from  the  nearby  ghost 
town  of  Dyea  thousands  of  hopeful  pros- 
pectors In  gold-rush  days  started  over  the 
steep  mounUln  passes  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Yukon  and  the  Klondike.  Today  the 
Journey  is  comfortably  made  on  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Railroad  and  continued  In 
summer  down  Alaska's  mightiest  river,  sung 
h   verse  by  Robert  W.  Service. 

The  tang  of  that  robust  era  persists  In 
Skasway.  Harriet  Pullen,  herself  one  of  the 
pioneers.  BtlU  etalwart  In  her  eighties,  pre- 
serves ite  unique  mementos  in  her  museum 
and  hotel,  and  revives  those  glamorous  days 
in  vivid  reminiscence. 

At  nearby  Haines  3  scant  years  ago  stood 
the  only  military  establishment  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. ChUkoot  Barracks,  with  an  ancient 
harbor  tug  as  Its  only  transport.  The  town 
is  the  port  of  another  famous  route  to  the 
Interior,  over  the  Chllkoot  Pass  and  the  old 
Jack  Dalton  TYall. 


KXUXWAM  CLINCS  TO  FTS  TOTIM  POLES 

A  42-mUe  road  now  leads  to  the  Britlah 
Columbia  boundary,  past  the  old  Indian  vil- 
lage f  Klukwan.  which  has  some  of  the  finest 
totem  poles  In  America.  Its  inhabitants 
have  steadily  rcfvised  the  blandishments  of 
collectors  and  museum  scouts. 

For  these  outstanding  relics  of  Tlinglt  cul- 
ture. Klukwan  has  been  called  a  Chichen 
ItzA  of  the  North,  since  they  rival  In  wood 
the  architectural  masslveness  of  the  Maya 
Temple  carvings  In  stone  In  southern  Mexico. 
Klukvran'B  people — fewer  than  a  hundred  to- 
day—deserve high  praise  for  remaining  firm 
in  thehr  unacqulsitlve  faith. 

The  inside  passage  ended,  the  Journey 
swings  westward  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
An  occasional  boat  stops  at  Yakutat,  Indian 
village,  cannery  site,  and  terminus  of  one  of 
the  shortest  of  the  world's  railroads,  the 
Yakutat  Southern,  whose  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinction would  seem  to  be  the  prlvUege  of  its 
officials  to  swap  passes  with  longer  railroad 
systems  In  the  United  States. 

Scenic  Yakutat  Bay  receives  the  icebergs 
from  some  cf  the  continent's  most  active  gla- 
ciers, those  of  the  St.  Ellas  Range. 

The  route  now  swings  toward  another  great 
region  of  fiords,  glaciers,  and  fisheries— Prince 
William  Sound.  Its  principal  port  Is  Ckjrdova, 
for  30  years— tmtll  4  years  ago— the  ocean 
terminus  of  the  sensational  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Railroad,  which  carried  to  the 
sea  the  rich  copper  ores  from  the  famous  and 
now  defunct  Kennecott  mine.  Cordova,  re- 
fxislng  to  become  a  ghost  town,  stirvives  stub- 
bornly as  a  crab,  clam,  and  salmon  cannery 

port.  „,  ^ 

Next  Is  Valdcz,  where  the  Richardson  High- 
way starts  toward  the  Ulterior.  It  boasts— 
and  <ustly— that  It  Is  our  farthest-north,  all- 
year -rtmnd   Ice-free  port. 

Finally  the  Journey  ends  at  Seward,  set 
deep  In  the  fiord  called   Resurrection  Bay, 


and  the  terminus  for  Alaska's  principal  land 
route,  the  470-mUe  Alaska  Railroad  to  Fair- 
banks. 

From  that  Golden  Heart  of  ttoe  North 
scatter  the  miners  and  traders,  up  and  down 
the  Yukon  and  Its  tributaries,  into  the  vast, 
still  partly  unexplored  and  unmapped  sec- 
tions of  Alask:a,  into  the  headwaters  and 
placer  creeks  of  the  Kuskokwim,  the  Koyu- 
kuk,  the  Kobuk,  the  Noatak.  the  Porcupine. 

NEWS    THAVELS    BT    "MtJKLUK    WIRKL«SS" 

Here  they  work  tlD  the  southing  sun 
freezes  the  running  waters  which  wash  the 
golden  "pay  dirt"  Into  the  sluice  boxes.  Then 
the  spring  trek  Is  reversed,  and  like  sun 
and  birds  they  iKgin  the  southward  Journey. 
On  their  vray  "outside,"  miners,  traders, 
cannerymen  stop  for  a  few  hours  In  each  port 
as  the  boat  stops,  or  skip  a  sailing  to  visit 
their  friends  en  route.  Thus  all  Alaska  to 
closely  in  touch  with  affairs  in  all  other  parts 
through  constant  personal  contact  and 
through  that  mysterious  Alaskan  network, 
the   "mukluk  wireless."* 

This  seasonal  migration — baaed  primarily 
on  Alaska's  latitude,  which  In  turn  makes 
its  two  great  pursuits,  plaoer  gold  mining  and 
salmon  fishing,  summer  occupations — to  dto- 
tincUve  of  the  Territory.  It  affects  Its  econ- 
omy, social  customs,  and  politics,  distinguish- 
ing it  from  all  other  earlier  American  Iron- 
tiers. 

The  West  was  not  settled   by  folk  who 
went  back  East  every  faU.     Nor  did  they 
expect  to  go  back  East  to  spend  their  accu- 
mulated wealth  and  decUning  years.     They 
loved  the  abundant  coimtry  to  which  they 
had  come  and  were  prepared  to  found  homes 
there  for  their  chUdren  and  their  children's 
children.    Alaska's  history  has  been  different. 
It  falto  Into  three  periods  and  a  fourth  to 
about  to  unfold.     First  was  the  period  of 
Russian  sovereignty  following  the  explora- 
tions of  Bering,  who  discovered  St.  Lawrence 
Island  In  1728  and  the  Alaska  mainland  In 
1741.     The  first  permanent  settlement  «•- 
tabltohed  by  Shellkof  at  Three  SalnU  Bay, 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Kodiak.  did  not 
come  tlU  1784.  so  that  the  actual  aetUemsnt 
of  Alaska  by  Russia,  which  never  penetrated 
far  Inland,  lasted  only  83  years. 

The  second  p«iod.  from  the  purchase  by 
Seward  In  1867  to  the  gold  discoveries  of  the 
late  nlnetieB.  waa  an  wa  of  abandonment  and 
governmental  neglect.  The  Territory,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishing,  trapping,  and  hunting 
natives,  lay  empty,  dormant.  The  American 
people  were  too  busy  <q>enlng  up  the  West  to 
concern  themselves  with  their  vast  unknown 
northern  empire. 


HISTOKT  TOLD  IH  PLACE  nhUOB 

The  Klondike  gold  strike,  opening  the  third 
period,  changed  all  that  overnight.  A  rush 
of  prospectors  to  the  Territory  doubled  the 
population — and  many  of  the  newcomers 
were  hardy  pioneers.  They  were  of  the  stuff 
that  had  crossed  the  uncharted  Atlantic 
wastes  and  pushed  the  American  frontier  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  chapter  which  they  added,  as  Indeed 
the  earlier  hUtory  of  Alaska,  to  graphically 
told  In  its  place  names. 

The  aboriginal  names,  Indian  and  Eskimo, 
such  as  Ketchikan  and  Nunlvak;  the  names 
given  by  the  Russian  discoverers  and  set- 
tler&— St.  Michael.  Chlchagof,  Shlshraaref, 
Golovln:  by  the  British  explorers— Dixon. 
Chatham,  SaUsbury.  Hlnchlnbrook;  by  the 
Spanish— Chacon.  Muzor.  I'nrtclcmc.  Vnl- 
dez  Cordova — were  outnumbered  by  myriads 
of  simpler,  homelier,  ready-made  tags,  which 
testify  to  the  coming  of  the  miner  and  fish- 
erman. ^^ 

They  were  men  of  action  and  few  woros. 
Their  Imagination  expressed  Itself  In  deeds 


iMukluks  are  high-topped  fur  boot*. 
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tact  with  any  plane.  When  at  last  It  took  off 
with  a  roar  and  a  rush,  they  were  much 
Impressed  with  Its  power. 

"Strong     like     beluga.    Strong    like     two 
belueae."  were  the  eoramenu. 


Most  gorgeous  Is  the  light-blue  lupine, 
which  likewise  gives  its  color  to  whole 
meadows.  Along  the  shores  at  Kenal  Lake. 
20  miles  north  of  Seward.  I  have  seen  the 
darker  blue  aconite,  or  monkstxiod.  turn  the 


greater  part  In  fulfUllng  ovr  desttny.  tbcy 
have  come.  Many  of  them,  tbelr  task  com- 
pleted, will  stay.  They  will  homestead.  They 
will  hew  tog  cabins  from  the  wlldemees.  And 
the  love  of  adventure  that  to  in  the  Amol- 


._•_    kaasi*'    mrm    KnlH 
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and  scarce!'/  in  their  choice  of  names,  which 
reflected  their  new  environment. 

There  are  in  Alaska  5  lienr  Bays.  I  Bear 
Cove,  2  Bi-ar  Canes.  18  Beir  Creek.s,  2  Bear 
Gulches,  1  Bear  Harbor,  2  Bear  Islands,  1  Bear 
Lake,  3  Bear  Mountain.^,  2  Bear  Rivers,  1 
Bear  Slough— a  total  of  38 

With  its  giant  brown  bears  and  other  spe- 
cies. Alaska  was  and  Is  the  preatest  bear 
country  in  the  'vorld.  Four  times  I  have 
seen  bears  on  the  Glacier  Highway  only  a 
Jev/  I  lileo  out  of  Juneau 

Similarly,  there  are  14  Moose  Creeks  and  13 
Sh-ep  Creeks  (mountain  sheep,  mind  you). 
On  May  23  of  this  year,  traveling  northward 
from  the  coast  In  a  "speeder"  on  the  Alaska 
Railroad  with  ^  t.  Col.  Hobart  Murphy,  the 
provcst  marshal  of  the  Alaska  Defense  Com- 
mand, I  saw  6  moose  and  9  mountain  sheep 
in  the  30  miles  between  Seward  and  Moose 
Pass. 

There  are  eight  Grouse,  seven  Trout,  and 

"  seven  Goose  Creeks.     Ot   Beaver.  Porcupine. 

Ptarmigan,  and  Salmon  Creeks  there  arc  six 

each.     The    early    comers   could    scarcely    be 

^  expected  to  worry  about  the  problems  of  later 

£®og;cphers. 

Alaska's  trees  have  contributed  15  Willow, 
12  Alder.  6  Spruce,  4  Birch  Creeks 

Prospectors  named  19  Quartz  Creeks,  11 
Cold  Creeks.  8  Bonanza,  and  7  each  cf  Eldo- 
rado and  Eureka  Creeks. 

LIAR    ROCK    AND    BIG    HURRAH    CREI:K 

The  hopes  and  dlsappelntmcnts  of  both 
mariner  and  min^r  are  engraved  imperi.sh- 
ably  on  the  futures  maps:  Disenchantment 
Bay.  Deception  Point,  No  Thorofaic  Bay, 
False  Pass.  Turn.^galn  Arm.  Lucky  Cove. 
Goodnews  Bay.  Goodhope  Bay,  Liar  Rock, 
Graveyard  Cape,  arid  Grubstake  Gulch,  Last 
Chai:ce  Creek  (Ave  of  these).  Goodenough 
Cre"k.  Lucky  Creek.  Lucky  Gulch.  Lucky 
Strike  Creek.  Big  Hurrah  Creek.  Big  S':ookum 
Creek. 

Ten  creeks  named  Dewey  Indicate  the  year 
and  its  hero.  Near  one  of  them  are  also 
Samps/jn  and  Schley  Creeks. 

Of  course  these  pioneers  had  no  thought 
of  staying  In  Alaska.  It  was  an  unknown 
wilderne'^8  to  them,  and  they  braved  lis  hard- 
ships uncomplainingly  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ward and  the  prospect  of  an  easier  life  back 
home.     This  was  Alaska's  third  period. 

Many  struck  It  rich  and  went  "out." 
Others  stayed,  ever  hopeful  of  a  strike  next 
year. 

Modern  methods  of  mining  replaced  the 
pan,  rocker,  and  cradle.  Mining  became  a 
blgt^er  business.  Methods  of  canning  salmon 
luipioved  corrcspondin:;ly.  Camps  and  cnn- 
ner.'es  sprang  up.  Seme  were  abandoned — 
ghost  camps  and  ghost  canneries  are  found 
everywhere  in  Alaska.  But  others  sprouted, 
grew,  and  communities  developed. 

The  earlier  pioneers  rarely  brought  their 
women,  though  they  often  named  the  creeks 
after  the  girl  back  home:  Essie.  E^:th.^r.  Etta. 
Ha-^el.  Helen — or  maybe  after  the  girl  nearby. 
But  later,  having  stayed  on.  they  married — 
and  a  new  generation  of  Alaska-born  children 
Is  reaching  maturity.  They  hr.ve  no  senti- 
mental ties  with  the  "outside."  They  know 
only  Alaska,  love  It.  and  want  to  stay  there 
A  fourth  period,  the  period  of  jjermanence. 
Is  In  the  maklrg. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  contribution  to 
the  permanence  of  Alaska  is  the  Territory's 
excellent  university,  America's  farthest-north 
Institution  of  higher  learning. 

It  owes  its  founding  and  growth  chiefly  to 
Its  president.  Charles  E.  Bunnell.  Cjmlng  to 
the  Territory  as  a  young  man  and  serving  suc- 
cesolvely  as  a  school  teacher  and  Federal 
Judfe,  he  realized  that  few  of  Alaska's  young- 
sters would  ever  acquire  a  higher  education 
unless  the  opportunity  were  offered  them  at 
home. 

The  first  unit  opened  as  the  Ala.'-ka  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  In  1922  with 
6  students.    The  institution  has  grown  stead« 


'  lly,  attracting  boys  and  girls  from  many 
States  of  the  Union,  chiefly  because  of  the 
excellence  of  Its  mining  curriculum. 

The  university's  unpretentious  but  wholly 
practical  whitewashed  frame  and  concrete 
buildings  cluster  around  the  summit  cf  a 
birch-covered  hill  overlooking  the  wide  Ta- 
nana  Valley.  3  miles  west  of  Fairbanks. 

The  boys  and  girls,  bcth  white  and  Indian, 
come  from  modest  surroundings  and  most 
of  them  eliher  wholly  or  partly  work  their 
way  through.  In  this  effort  they  are  assisted 
by  Dr  Bunnell,  who.  by  prodigious  energy 
and  untiring  devotion,  makes  It  possible  for 
those  who  want  to  help  th.etn.^elves  to  do  eo. 

No  country-club  college  this,  but  a  unique 
Institution  where  hard  work  and  earnest 
effort  are  the  watchwords  Here  is  the  Ter- 
ritory's truest  example  cf  pioneermg  In  a 
wilderness  long  haunted  by  skepticism  and 
indifference. 

B.ASEBALL    BT    LIGHT    OF    MIDNIGHT    SUN 

Mv  first  visit  to  the  Territory  and  the  uni- 
versity was  in  May.  I  w.is  keenly  enjoying 
the  absence  of  night.  The  long  days  merged 
into  a  brief  twilight,  and  one  lost  count  cf 
hours.  On  June  21  every  year  Fairbanks 
stages  a  midnight  baseball  game,  and  for 
2  or  3  weeks  It  Is  possible  to  read  a  news- 
paper out  of  doors  all  night. 

Coming  north  from  Anchorage  to  Fait  banks 
on  Col.  Otto  F.  Ohlsou's  "dodgemoblle."  a 
steerlng-wheel-less  auto  adapted  to  the 
rails — pausing  once  to  avoid  bumping  a 
moose  cuw  and  calf  off  the  tracks — I  wit- 
nessed the,  to  me  unprecedented,  spectacle 
of  a  sunrise  and  sunset  displaying  themselves 
simultaneously  In  the  northern  sky. 

But  the  charm  of  unending  day  and  Its 
Interesting  impact  on  local  habits  raised  a 
question  or  two. 

"This  is  wonderful."  I  s.iid  as.  shortly  before 
midnight,  frcm  the  perch  of  President  Bun- 
nell's cottage  I  watched  the  sunset  glow  on 
Mounts  Hayes  and  Deborah.  90  miles  to  the 
southeast,  and  on  Mount  McKinley.  160  miles 
southwest.  "But  how  Is  living  here  in  the 
winter?  Don't  the  long,  dark  nights  get  on 
your  nerves?" 

"What  long,  dark  nights?"  Dr  Bunnell 
asked  me  in  turn.  "We  have  no  dark  nights." 
he  continued.  "Up  here  the  stars  are  so 
clear  and  shine  so  on  the  snow-covered 
ground  that  there  is  no  darkness  even  when 
tliere  Is  no  moon  And  tlien  2  cr  3  n.ghts 
every  week  we  have  the  auiora  borealls." 

I  was  slightly  -skeptical.  The  president.  I 
thought,  Is  painting  too  bright  a  picture. 
Yet  after  my  first  winter  In  Alaska  I  found 
he  had  spoken  truly. 

SPLnNDOR   CAUGHT  BT   LAUTX.NCE   OF   ALASKA 

The  winter  days  are  short,  the  nights  long, 
but  in  the  interior,  except  when  the  skies 
are  deeply  overcast,  there  Is  no  darkness. 
And  the  northrin  lights  supply  a  brilliance 
and  a  mysterious  beauty  to  which  the  written 
word  can  scarcely  do  Justice. 

They  are,  however,  admirably  interpreted, 
In  another  medium  by  Alaska's  great  painter, 
Sydney  Laurmce.  who  died  2  years  ago.  His 
canvases  hang  In  the  heme  of  many  an  Alas- 
kan and  are  Its  most  prized  pos.«esslon. 

Laurence  w,is  an  extraordinailly  versatile 
end  prolific  painter.  He  did  marine  scenes  as 
well  as  landscapes  and  depicted  both  the 
scenic  background  and  the  people — Indians, 
trappers,  miners — in  their  daily  pursuits. 

His  favorite  subject  was  Mount  McKinley, 
which  he  painted  more  than  250  times, 
with  but  cne  exception  always  frcm  the 
south  side,  which  he  considered  much  more 
Interesting.  Apart  from  their  power  and 
beauty,  Laurences  paintings  of  the  "Monarch 
of  the  North  "  are  important  t  cause  they 
alone  adequately  convey,  as  no  photograph 
has  yet  done,  the  height  and  depth  of  old 
EK-nall. 

Alaska  Is  a  painter's  paradise  not  merely 
because  cf  its  Incredible  beauty  but  because 


Sydney  Laurence  hr.  i.  ade  its  people  ap- 
preciative of  painting. 

The  university  has  promoted  Important 
work  in  special  fields.  It  Is  now  engaged  in 
physical  research  dealing  witli  the  ionosphere, 
of  lilgh  Importance  to  radio  transmission  and 
of  particular  usefulness  In  the  present  war — 
so  Important  Indeed  that  its  details  cannot 
be  divulged 

For  years  th.e  er:ce!lent  Department  of  An- 
thropology has  been  engaging  In  archcological 
and  paleonto'o2ical  excavations. 

Not  far  from  the  college  the  Fairbanks  Ex- 
ploration Co ,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Smelting.  Refining,  and  Mining  Co , 
is  "hydraulicking"— washing  down  the  ac- 
cumulated muck  of  centuries  to  reach  the 
gravel  bed.s  below,  where  the  gold  Is  to  be 
dredged.  High-pressure  streams  from  big 
nozzles  in  the  hands  of  sk!lled  operators  wear 
away  the  frozen  earth  cover  often  to  a  depth 
of  50  or  60  feet. 

Long  before  the  bottom  Is  reached,  th'.s 
black  muck  yieldi  a  treasure  more  precious 
in  the  eye.'  of  science  than  tne  glittering  gold 
which  ha.s  played  so  potent  a  port  in  Alaska  .-^ 
history.  Imbedded  In  the  muck,  preserved 
by  Its  icy  sterility  is  the  biological  history  of 
Alaska  for  several  hundred  thousand  years. 

Out  of  It  are  extracted — fortunately  unin- 
jured by  the  use  of  pick  or  shovel  -the  bcnc.^ 
of  mammoth,  of  mastodon,  of  prehistoric 
bison,  of  the  pyjimy  horse  and  the  saber- 
toothed  cat.  which,  long  before  the  coming 
of  man.  roamed  the  no.v  subarctic  plains. 

The  university'.-?  scientists  have  made  good 
use  of  this  treasure,  extracting  it,  classifying 
it.  assembling  It  with  care,  and  sharing  the 
collections  with  the  museums  of  the  world. 

MAMMOTH  MOLAR  WEIGHS  1  1   POUNDS 

In  these  dirg.i.ns  my  son  Peter  and  I  spent 
a  summer  afternoon  with  Archeo'oglst  Olio 
William  Geist.  of  the  university  Peter 
found  a  mastodon's  thighbone  mere  than 
half  as  hig  ns  he  was.  and  my  treasure  was  a 
mammoth  molar  weighing  11  pounds. 

Throughout  Alaska  along  the  shores  cf 
Bering  Sea  and  In  adjicent  islnrds.  the  uni- 
versity has  engaged  in  valuable  archeolcgical 
and  ethnological  reseaich.  Five  different 
vanished  Eskimo  cultures  have  been  studied. 

The  tran.scendent  discovery,  hcwevcr.  was 
made  not  Ion?  ago  by  Dr  Froellch  G.  Rainey, 
the  university's  young  professor  of  anthro- 
pology. Far  In  the  north  on  Point  Hope,  a  big 
sand  bar  thrust  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  he  un- 
covered an  older  and  far  mere  advanced 
Arctic  culture  than  any  yet  known  It  Ls 
described  In  "Discovering  Alaska's  Oldest 
Arctic  Tcwn."  by  Dr  R.ilney.  on  p:.ge  319  cf 
this  Issue   [of  the  National  Geogrephic|. 

The  Eskimo.-,  who  live  along  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  Bering  Sea  and  some  of  their  tribu- 
tary rivers,  constitute  an  important  part  of 
Ala.-ka's  population.  Nearly  lialf  of  the  na- 
tives— about  15  570 — are  E.kimos. 

Tliey  are  a  hart.y  race  and.  except  In  a  few 
of  the  larger  towns,  are  little  touched  by  the 
white  man's  civilization.  At  tlie  same  time 
they  ijre  aided  by  it  through  the  acquisition 
of  reindeer  and  assistance  in  marketing  their 
handiwork:  ivory  carvings  and  fur  garments. 
Especially  sought  are  the  E^sklmo-made 
parkas  and  the  admirable  high  moccasins,  or 
mukluks.  which  alone  eive  adeauate  foot  pro- 
tection against  the  bitter  cold  of  Arctic 
winters. 

Eskimos  are  a  friendly  and  a  Jolly  people. 
Last  summer,  when  our  amphibian  stuck  on 
a  sand  bar  while  taxying  acro.=s  a  lagoon  back 
of  the  village  of  Kivallna.  the  entire  male 
population  turned  out  under  the  leadership 
of  their  devoted  OfSce  of  Indian  Affairs  school 
teacher.  Standing  knee  and  waist  deep  in 
the  icy  water,  they  helped  push,  rock,  and 
pull  the  plane  loose. 

"strong  like  whali.  but  no  bujhber" 
They  had  never  seen  an  amphibian  before; 
Indeed  ttaey  had  iiever  had  such  Intlmat*  ecu- 
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was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  State  militia 
to  preserve  order. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  this  section  that, 
after  Pratt  was  chosen  as  the  county  seat 
through  a  spirited  election,  the  will  of  the 
majority  was  observed,  and  the  county  went 
forward   In   harmonv   to   develoo   Its   aericul- 


Nowhere  in  this  Nation  Is  any  State  con- 
tributing to  America's  victory  drive  with  more 
efBclency,  with  more  versatility,  or  with  more 
patriotism  than  Kansas. 

Here  in  Kansas,  which  was  a  battle  ground 
in   freedom's   cause   in   the    time  of   Lincoln. 


labor,  of  agriculture,  or  of  any  group  or  In- 
terest, has  the  right  to  put  a  single  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  our  men  in  uniform  who 
are  dally  giving  their  lives  for  America. 

It    is    not   an    agreeable    matter    to    admit 
weaknesses  In  your  war  effort. 

T 
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tact  with  any  ptane.  When  at  last  It  took  off 
with  a  roar  and  a  rush,  they  were  much 
tanpresBed  with  ita  power. 

"Strong  like  beluga.  Strong  like  two 
belugas,"  were  the  eomnienu. 

-Not  so  good.-  sakl  a  third.  "Strong  like 
beluga,  but  no  muktuk."  (Muktuk  la  the 
savory  Bsklmo  food  rtai^e,  whale  blubber  ) 

Hardy,  cheerful,  maintaining  their  own 
culture  vigorously,  our  farthest -north  dtl- 
Bens  have  already  played  a  UEeTuI  part  In  sup- 
plying our  Army  In  Alrska  with  hand-made 
ftir  garments  which  could  not  hare  been  pro- 
cured without  theU-  skill  and  experience 

They  will  be  further  valuable  In  the  pro- 
tection of  our  west  and  northwest  Alaska 
coast,  to  which  they  are  thoroughly  accli- 
mated, and  where  their  endurance  and 
adaptability  to  savage  weather  conditions  on 
lend  and  sea  are  far  superior  to  the  white 
man's.  Accompany  the  Eskimos  on  a  walrus 
or  whale  hunt  in  the  skin  boats  and  you  will 
forever  be  a  willing  witness  to  their  hardiness 
and  endurance. 

Hunting  and  flshlnc;— the  primeval  means 
of  getting  a  livelihood — still  support  half  the 
population  of  Alaska.  For  the  others, 
whether  with  gun  or  camei^  or  rod  and  reel, 
they  provide  a  royal  sport. 

AMERICAS    BroCCST    GAMS    BOAMS    HI3UI 

Alaska  Is  the  greatest  game  preserve  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Even  the  casual  visitor 
seldom  falls  to  see  bears— black,  grl2zly,  or 
brown.  The  great  brown  bear  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  and  his  cousin  of  Kcdlak  Island  aie 
the  biggest  carnivorous  land  animals  In  the 
world.  The  largest  specimens  weigh  1,500 
potuids  and  when  reared  upright  they  stand 
about  9  feet  high. 

Where  else  can  one  see  the  big  herds  of 
earibou  in  ml?T«tlon  across  the  rolling  grass- 
lands, the  mountain  slieep  along  the  lofty 
crags,  the  wild  goat  on  heights  near  the  sea. 
or  the  great  moose,  largest  of  his  species? 

So  plentiful  are  moose  that  Colonel  Ohlson. 
the  eflJclent  general  inanng«r  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  wagering  with  skeptical  passengers 
that  he  will  show  them  at  least  one  moose 
from  the  car  window,  almost  always  wins. 
(Invariably  he  refiues  to  collect.) 

As  for  fishing,  it  U  the  fate  of  Alaskans, 
telling  the  truth  about  their  catches,  to  be 
disbelieve'^  unless  tbey  can  sliow  visible  proof 
Birt  where  can  one  book  as  msny  salmon  as 
on  the  Territory's  Pacific  coast,  or  land 
tzout— rahibowa.  cutthroats.  DoUy  Vardcns— 
that  are  considered  small  at  30  Inches? 
Ttmit  abotind  In  rivers  from  the  Kenal  to  the 
Ktiskokwlm  and  run  to  36  Inches. 

I  got  my  first  strike— a  25-pound  king 
ealmon — fifteen  minutes  after  fishing  began. 
In  Auke  Bay.  12  miles  out  on  the  highway 
northwest  from  Jtmeau.  I  was  not  a  flsher- 
mr.n;  Alaska  fishing  1b  foolproof. 

BIy  aon  Peter  and  two  others,  with  two  lines 
for  the  3  of  them,  fished  for  avi  hours  in  the 
Naknek  River  at  the  head  of  Bristol  Bay. 
Betult:  38  rainbows,  the  shortest  22  Inches 
long,  the  larger  ones  running  up  to  32  inches. 

UaJ.  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  Jr..  the 
able  commanding  officer  of  the  Alaska  Defense 
Forces,  hlmaclX  an  enthusiastic  ^>ort*man. 
cnce  remarked  to  me  that  Alaskans  were  In 
one  respect  unique  among  Americans:  "They 
never  lie  about  their  fishing.  They  don't 
Deed  to;  the  truth  Is  unbelievable." 

Alaska  flora  la  tV3  less  abundant.  For  3 
years  I  have  watched  the  wild  flowers  bloom 
each  week  in  the  meadows  along  the  Menden- 
hall  River,  less  tlian  10  miles  frcm  Juneau, 
With  the  lofty  glacier  and  the  sharp  peaks  as  a 
back  drop. 

First  comes  the  big.  yellow,  calUiike  bear 
cabbage — known  as  skunk  cabbage  In  the 
•United  States — lining  the  rills  and  moist 
edges  of  the  forest.  Then,  almost  aimul- 
taneously.  come  the  violets  and  the  pink 
shooting  s*ar,  or  bird's  bill,  sufficient  to  tint 
Wide  patches  of  ground. 


Moat  gorseooa  la  the  light-blue  lupine, 
which  likewise  gives  Its  color  to  whole 
meadows.  Along  the  shores  ai  Kenal  LAke, 
20  miles  north  of  Seward,  I  have  seen  the 
darker  blue  aconite,  or  monkshood,  turn  the 
fields  Into  Its  glorious  color. 

The  climax  of  the  summer  huea.  however, 
comes  with  the  common  fireweed.  which  In 
the  United  States  Semta  a  few  stragglers  off 
a  back -lot  dump  but  In  Alaska  becomes  whole 
fields  at  masaed  pink,  coloring  meadows  and 
mountalnatdea  vrtth  Its  brUUance. 

The  blue  forget-me-not,  Alaska's  official 
flower,  grows  luxuriantly  along  a  hundred 
thousand  creeks,  and  In  the  Arctic  It  forms, 
with  its  dwarfed  stems,  an  enamel-like  carpet 
on  the  tundra. 

Alaska  indeed  Is  a  land  of  blue.  In  its  ekies. 
Inlets,  bays,  rivers,  and  lakes.  In  its  glaciers; 
but  abovj  all  In  its  eternal  mountain  vistas, 
where  distance  and  stmlight  turn  them  cobalt, 
puii>le.  lavender,  violet,  and  boriaon  bl\je. 

Incidentally,  we  also  swim  In  Alaska,  be- 
lieve It  or  not.  The  lakes,  of  course,  warm  up 
under  the  magic  of  18  to  20  hours  of  May, 
June,  and  July  sunlight.  Even  the  ocean  is 
not  BO  bad.  I  have  seen  youngsters  dashing 
Into  the  surf  from  the  gold-bearing  sand 
be^ch  of  Nome;  Ketchikan,  and  IDouglas  have 
popular  bathing  be&cbes. 

My  favorite  spot  Is  the  Eagle  River  Delta, 
which  has  formed  a  magnificent  beach  on 
the  shores  of  Lynn  Canal,  with  the  Chilkats 
to  t}-!0  west  and  the  unnamed  peaks  back  of 
the  Eagle  and  Herbert  Glaciers  to  the  east. 
That  Idyllic  spot  lies  a  half  hour's  walk 
through  woods  and  meadows  at  the  end  of 
the  Glacier  Highway,  29  miles  out  of  Juneau. 
Glacier  Bay  swimming  is  a  bit  colder,  but 
very  bracing.  Peter  and  I  tried  that,  too, 
and  liked  It. 

BOTS  raOM  BACK   BOMZ  COME  TO  STAT 

Alaska  Is  entering  a  new  era.  Its  fourth 
perlcd.  It  Is  not  merely  that  Its  Alaska-born 
are  beginning  to  come  of  age.  World  events 
have  brought  defense  on  a  grand  scale  to 
Alaska.  They  are  bringing  a  highway  from 
the  United  States:  also  a  railroad.  These 
will  speed  a  transformation  already  begin- 
ning. 

Within  the  Territory  airports  and  high- 
ways long  dreamed  of  by  the  pioneer  flyers 
and  trail  blazers  are  under  construction.* 

Twenty -five  years  ago  the  dog  team  still 
remained  the  one  method  of  transportation 
In  inter  tor  Alaska  when  winter  had  paralysed 
the  rtvera. 

Then  came  the  earlier  aviators,  who  until 
a  year  or  two  ago  flew  without  navigational 
aids,  guessed  at  the  weather,  alighted  on  In- 
credibly small  clearings,  on  beaches,  on  rtver 
sand  bars.  (I  have  landed  on  brs  In  the 
Koyukuk  and  the  Chitlna.)  They  alighted 
on  lakes  and  coastal  waters  with  pontoons, 
on  frozen  lakes  with  skis. 

Tiiey  have  written  a  cbapter  in  the  wtonlng 
of  the  air  which  will  always  be  memorable 
In  the  history  of  Intrepidity,  daring,  and  skill. 

Now  war  has  brought  men  to  Alaska: 
engineers,  construction  workers,  and  many 
more  In  the  uniform  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States — boys  from  back  home. 

"I  have  a  girl  back  in  Wisconsin.  We  were 
in  high  school  together,"  an  apple-cheeked, 
curly-blond  youngster  In  a  private's  uniform 
infcjrmed  me  as  I  overtook  him  on  one  of  the 
roads  rrarth  of  Fort  Rlchard-ron  at  Anchorage. 

'1  like  this  country.  After  the  war  we're 
going  to  get  married,  and  I'll  bring  her  up 
here." 

There  are  thousands  like  him.  They  have 
come  to  keep  free  the  freest  part  of  all  Amer- 
ica, to  keep  It  free  with  the  rest. 

To  Alaslta,  remnant  of  a  world  which  ful- 
fills the  American  dream  and  may  play  a  still 


greater  part  in  falfllllng  oar  deatlny.  ttacy 
have  come.  Many  of  them,  tbelr  tudc  com- 
pleted, will  stay.  They  will  homestead.  They 
will  hew  log  cablna  from  the  wUdemeas.  And 
the  love  of  adventure  that  Is  In  tbi  AmcKl- 
can's  heart  will  hcAd  them  then. 


Address  of  GoTeraor  Sdioeppel,  of  Ku- 
sms,  at  DedicaliM  vf  Pratt  Armj  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


'See  Our  Air  Frontier  In  Alaska,  by  BlaJ. 
Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold.  National  Geographic  Mag- 
aaine.  October  1940. 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  speech 
delivered  by  Gov.  Andrew  Schoeppel,  of 
Kansas,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pratt 
Army  Air  Base,  at  Pratt,  Kans..  May  2, 
1943. 

Governor  Schoeppel's  address  on  this 
occasion,  dealing  with  the  Individual  re- 
sponsibility of  every  American  citizen  to 
put  aside  all  selfish  personal  interests 
and  all  selfish  group  interests,  in  the  in- 
terest of  winning  the  war  Euid  preparing 
for  the  peace,  is  very  much  to  the  point, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

Into  the  service  of  America  and  the  Allied 
Nations,  Kansas  proudly  places  this  after- 
noon. In  a  formal  way.  one  of  the  vital  train- 
ing centers  of  a  great  global  war. 

The  significance  of  that  which  we  are  recog- 
nizing here  today  win  eventually  be  felt  by 
the  enemy  on  every  front  around  the  world. 
It  win  be  felt  as  certainly  as  the  bombs  of 
Jimmy  DooUttle  were  felt  In  Tokyo,  since  It 
Is  from  training  fields  like  this  that  every 
air  offensive  against  the  Germans  and  Japs 
must  have  Its  real  beginning. 

To  C3ol.  John  F.  Nelson,  commanding  ofll- 
cer  of  the  Pratt  Army  Air  Base,  to  the  ofBoers 
and  men  who  serve  with  him.  to  F.  F  Swln- 
son.  chairman  of  the  Pratt  aviation  com- 
mittee, and  to  all  who  have  had  a  part  In 
making  this  day  and  aU  that  It  means  pos- 
sible, I  extend  congratulations  on  behalf  of 
every  Kansan. 

The  opening  of  a  tew  unit  In  the  chain  of 
military  and  naval  establishments  now  being 
developed  In  Kansas  gives  this  commtinlty  a 
modem  sequel  to  Its  historic  background. 
Here  at  this  field  will  be  taught  lessons 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  most  scientific 
and  widespread  conflict  experienced  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  Here  men  will  be  schooled 
In  those  practical  methods  of  warfare  re- 
quired for  the  preservation  of  our  way  of 
government,  our  way  of  life,  ana  everything 
we  have  and  hold  dear  for  the  future. 

It  Is  eminently  fitting  that  Pratt  and  com- 
mtmlty  should  have  an  important  role  In 
this  present-day  task  of  defending  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live,  and  all  that  It 
means  to  us. 

Tliis  section  and  the  surroimding  territory 
has  had  a  deep  Interest  In  governmental  af- 
fairs since  the  first  settlers  came  here  to  es- 
tablish hemes  and  help  develop  the  cotmtry. 
At  one  time,  I  am  told,  rivrl.'y  over  the 
country  seat  grew  sOs  strcng  that,  aa  three 
communities  vied  for  places  of  leaderahip.  It 
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Last  month.  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  full  range  of  leadership  In  our  war 
effort,  from  the  Oonunander  In  Chief  at  all 
our  aimed  forces  down  to  privates,  and  non- 
commiasioned  oAoers,  and  ofllcers  at  almost 
every  rank.     It  tmpresaed  me  tremendously. 


transition  ftcm  peacetime  deveicpment  to 
full-time  war  action  was  effortless,  since  all 
Its  previous  work  had  centred  around  maxi- 
mum development  and  use  of  the  region's  re- 
sources— a  vital  neoeasity  In  a  global  war. 
For  Inwtanoe.  Its  dam  construction  program. 


f^^T\rt^sm%B    ^w\^s  ^i\     r\^ 


Following  Is  a  summary  of  partial  Tennes- 
see VaUey  Authority  aooompll^iments  In  the 
past  10  years: 

KXPANSIOW    or    STSTOf 

Dams  constructed,  13  (Pickwick  Landing. 
Wheeler.   GuntersviUe.   Chickamausa.    Watts 
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was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  State  mllltla 
to  preserve  order. 

It  Is  also  characteristic  of  this  section  that, 
after  Pratt  was  chosen  as  the  county  seat 
through  a  spirited  election,  the  will  of  the 
majority  was  observed,  and  the  county  went 
forward  In  harmony  to  develop  its  agricul- 
ture, its  railroads,  and  all  of  the  assets  which 
now  distinguish  Its  daily  activity. 

I  mention  tb**se  early  days  only  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  Pratt  Army  air  ba:.e  Is  net  only 
In  capable  military  hands,  but  that  It  has 
been  constructed  in  an  atmosphere  tradi- 
tionally sound  from  the  American  viewpoint. 
Colonel  Nelson  and  his  men  may  feel  as- 
sured that  the  people  of  this  section  and  of 
Kancas  as  a  whole  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
give  whatever  aid  he  may  require.  The  In- 
terest in  free  government  Is  today  as  strongly 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  our  people  as  It  was 
in  pioneer  times,  when  the  location  of  a 
county  seat  wis  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
cern to  every  citizen.  And  the  willingness 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  to 
work  together  for  the  good  of  all  is  still  a 
Kansas  characteristic. 

At  a  ceremony  of  this  nature  It  Is  natural 
for  us  to  think  back  to  the  days  when  Amer- 
ica wa.*!  tryinc;  to  keep  out  of  the  war:  then 
to  review  for  a  moment  that  period  during 
which  we  thought  and  acted  in  terms  of  de- 
fense, and  finally  to  consider  the  part  our 
State  Is  playing  in  an  all-out  armed  drive  for 
victory. 

Not  so  lontr  ago  we  were  hoping  desperately 
that  it  would  not  again  be  necessary  to  send 
the  finest  of  our  manhood  overseas  We 
hoped  that  the  eld.  old  troubles  of  Europe 
could  be  kept  over  there,  and  that  somehow 
we  could  go  our  way  In  peace,  without  be- 
coming Involved. 

Those  hopes  faded  r.s  Hitler  marched  from 
country  to  country,  killing  and  pillaging  and 
laying  waste  beneath  his  panzer  divisions  and 
planes  the  hopes  of  others  who  had  prayed 
that  tJiey  would  be  spared. 

America  began  the  grim  tzsk  of  preparing 
to  defend  herself  against  possible  Invasion. 
Especially  along  the  seacoasts  defense  centers 
were  constructed,  and  our  military  and  naval 
components  began  to  grow.  Even  then  this 
peaceful  Nation  of  ours  clung  to  its  desire 
for  peace.  Even  after  our  course  veered  Into 
the  production  of  certain  supplies  for  those 
opposing  Hitler — even  then  we  sought  to 
avoid  direct  combat. 

Inevitable  as  America's  entry  Into  the  war 
seemed  to  be.  It  was  clear  that  we  needed 
more  time  to  prepare.  Our  Army  and  Navy 
were  woefully  Inadequate.  Our  war  plants 
had  not  yet  hit  the  long,  certain  strides 
required  for  victory.  We  were  unprepared 
militarily,  materially,  and  mentally. 

But  the  war  did  not  wait.  Pearl  Harbor 
came,  with  its  sickening  suddt-nness.  and — 
unprepared  as  we  were— we  had  to  go  to  war 
or  yield  to  a  sneaking,  treacherous  foe  bent 
on  wiping  out  the  white  man's  world. 

There  was  no  choice,  no  alternative.  Out 
of  the  holocaust  of  Pearl  Harbor  rose  an  un- 
prepared America  determined  to  answer  that 
foul  attack  by  whatever  means  were  available 
We  had  to  fight  with  what  we  had,  and  pre- 
pare with  all  possible  speed  for  more  fighting 
In  the  future. 

We  are  still  doing  that  today.  Our  Army 
and  Navy,  e.nd  the  other  branches,  have  grown 
tremendously.  Our  men  are  stationed  on 
more  than  60  fighting  fronts  of  the  world. 
Our  ships  are  in  every  sea.  and  our  planes 
fly  above  every  continent.  In  less  than  18  ! 
months  since  Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  achieved 
a  high  p-Dljit  reached  by  Germany  and  Japan 
only  after  20  years  or  more  of  preparation. 
In  this  swift  development  of  striking  power 
against  the  Axis,  Kansas  has  a  position  of 
Importance  Increasing  every  hour  and  day. 
Our  conversion  from  a  State  k;iown  chl-fly 
for  Its  agriculture  to  a  State  of  military  and 
Industrial  war  production  la  on-;  of  the  mar- 
vels oX  this  generation. 


Nowhere  In  this  Nation  Is  any  State  con- 
tributing to  America's  victory  drive  with  more 
efficiency,  with  more  versatility,  or  with  more 
patriotism  than  Kansas. 

Here  in  Kansas,  which  was  a  battle  ground 
In  freedom's  cause  In  the  time  of  Lincoln, 
our  people  are  once  more  fighting  for  liberty — 
this  time  for  the  liberty  of  all  mankind. 

The  cattle  trails  of  our  early  settlers  are 
now  highways  of  commerce — of  commerce 
dedicated  to  victory.  The  broad  acres  on 
which  Kansans  first  began  to  make  a  living 
for  themselves  now  supply  an  important  share 
of  all  of  the  food  required  by  the  American 
people  and  the  Unl'ted  Nations.  Some  of  the 
small  trading  posts  of  earlier  years  have  de- 
velo;;ed  Into  cities,  and  those  cities  Into  war 
plant  centers  and  training  areas 

In  the  small  ta.sks  as  well  as  the  large, 
Kansas  is  faithful  to  her  duty  Our  people 
buy  War  bonds,  collect  scrap.  Join  in  civilian 
defense,  and  meet  In  a  magnificent  way  every 
obligation  of  patriotic  citizenship. 

From  our  homes  have  gone  men  and  women 
to  military  camps  and  to  the  far  outpa^ts  of 
freedom's  forces  all  over  the  world  Into  war 
plants  here  and  In  other  States  h  ive  gone 
Kansans  by  the  thousands,  lending  their  skill 
and  their  strength  to  Industrial  production 
fc.r  war.  On  our  farms  labor  thousands  more. 
Others  have  their  indispensable  places  In  our 
mines,  our  oil  fields,  our  places  of  business— 
everywhere  manpower  and  womanpower  can 
be  translated  Into  f^shting  power. 

There  Is  perhaps  little  need  to  discuss  the 
crucial  situation  with  respect  to  farm  labor. 
Kansans  have  always  lived  in  a  fe.rm  atmos- 
phere, and  understand  the  Importance  of 
raising  food  and  the  neces.'-ity  of  ample  man- 
power nnd  machinery  to  produce  and  mar- 
ket crops.  It  Is  also  well  undersfof  d  that  a 
critical  farm-labor  shortage  exi.sts  and  that 
step  must  be  taken  to  overcome  that  short- 
age to  assure  our  full  measure  of  potential 
production. 

As  to  Industrial  production,  Kansas  is  un- 
usually fortunate.  For  many  years  this  State 
has  enjoyed  peaceful  relations  between  man- 
agement and  labor.  Kansans  have  alwaj-s 
been  loyal,  in  the  ranks  of  labor  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  They  are  loyal  new.  They  will 
continue  to  be  loyal  In  the  future.  Of  that 
I  am  certain. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  realize  that 
Americas  great  war  plants,  many  of  which 
have  been  established  In  Kansas,  are  part 
of  a  national  network.  They  dovetail  to- 
gether In  many  respects,  like  component  parts 
of  a  huge  machine.  If  one  cog  in  the  ma- 
chinery IS  .stopped  or  slowed  down,  the  others 
are  almost  certain  to  be  affected. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  Kansas 
factory  is  a.ssembling  parts  for  airplane 
radios.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  u  fac- 
tory making  one  such  p.irt.  located  In  an- 
other State,  closes  down  because  of  a  strike. 
The  immediate  effect  upon  the  Kansas  fac- 
tory is  to  halt  the  es'^ombling  wc-r!:. 

We  Kansans  therefore  have  a  direct  and 
intimate  Interest  in  war  provluctlon  all  over 
the  Nation— an  Interest  which  Is  in  addition 
to  our  primary  concern  as  to  kccplna;  all  pro- 
duction, everywhere,  going  at  lop  speed 

As  Kansans,  but  most  of  all  as  sacrificing 
Americans  willing  to  do  our  full  share  for 
victory,  we  cannot  condone  any  halting  or 
slowing  down  of  war  production  wherever  It 
may  be. 

Whether  It  be  the  fault  of  management, 
the  fault  of  labor,  or  the  fault  of  Govern- 
ment, we  caanct  accept  any  sabotaging  of  our 
victory  drive. 

We  kansans  put  our  Nation's  Interest  above 
cur  personal  Interest.  We  have  a  full  right 
to  expect  all  other  Americans  to  do  the  same. 
With  every  means  at  our  disposal,  we  shall 
continue  to  Insist  upon  keeping  our  Bteel 
mills  In  production,  upon  keeping  all  war 
production   going   at   maximum  speed. 

No  leader  or  so-called  leader  In  this  land, 
be  he  the  head  of  a  unit  of  Government,  of 


labor,  of  agriculture,  or  of  any  group  or  In- 
terest, has  the  right  to  put  a  single  stumbling 
block  In  the  way  of  our  men  In  uniform  who 
are  dally  giving  their  lives  for  America. 

It  Is  not  an  agreeable  matter  to  admit 
weaknesses  In  your  war  effort. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  every 
single  American  is  dedicating  himself  whole- 
heartedly to  the  solemn  task  we  have  of 
achieving   the   victory, 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  every 
official  and  every  department  of  our  National 
Government  Is  In  complete  harmony  with 
every  other. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  there 
are  no  pcitv  quarrels,  no  Jealousies,  no  mis- 
understandings, no  duplications  of  elTort. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  no  one 
In  authority  is  swayed  by  personal  or  political 
ambition,  and  that  every  American — (ifflcially 
and  In  private  life — is  on  the  same  plane  of 
self-sacrlflce  with  every  other  American. 

But  those  things  are  not  true.  We  know 
they  are  not  true  And  we  also  know  that, 
until  they  approach  the  truth,  lives  will  be 
needlessly  lost,  our  victory  will  be  delayed, 
and  the  suffering  cf  all  cur  people  will  be  pro- 
longed. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  Intelligence  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  American  people,  and  I 
have  full  confidence  that  every  challenge 
against  our  people,  from  within  as  well  as 
from  without,  vlll  be  met  and  overcome. 

Here  t.t  the  Pratt  Army  Air  Base  we  have 
an  example  of  what  cooperation  and  devotion 
to  America's  welfare  can  achieve 

Into  the  building  of  this  training  center 
have  gone  the  dollars  of  our  people  every- 
where. More  importantly,  the  henrts  of  a!l 
true  Americans  are  here— expressed  In  men 
representative  of  our  national  determination 
to  win  this  war  at  whatever  cnst  in  blo<id 
and  trng.^dy  may  be  demanded.  Back  of  those 
trained  here  will  stand  all  the  loyal  people 
of  this  Nation,  nnd  with  them  will  stand  cur 
allies  around  the  earth. 

In  Its  way  the  Pratt  Army  Air  B.n?c  will  be 
as  important  In  the  war  effort  as  our  outposts 
in  tlie  Aleutians,  our  defen.se  lines  In  Aus- 
tralia, our  patrols  throughout  the  Pacific  and 
our  advanctne  forces  In  Africa 

The  real  base  for  a  drive  on  Berlin  and  an 
assault  against  Tokyo  Is  here  at  home,  at 
training  fields  such  as  this 

Americans  will  some  day  gain  control  of 
the  air  over  CJermany.  and  with  this  control 
will  come  swift  victory.  Americans  will  some 
day  pound  Japan  Into  submission,  perhaps  by 
attacks  from  the  sea.  perhaps  by  landing 
forces.  Whatever  the  final  situation,  we 
must  first  rule  the  air.  To  gain  that 
supremacy,  we  must  equip  cur  men  here  at 
home,  and  give  them  here  at  home  the  initial 
trpinir^  th'«y  pi"«t  have  f-^r  combat  over 
other  lands 

Into  the  Kansas  sky,  and  atx)ve  many 
states  In  this  country,  we  must  put  more  and 
more  training  ships.  We  mu'^t  build,  build, 
and  build  still  greater  air  fleet.s— until  the 
shadows  of  their  wings  spread  to  every  land 
held  by  the  foe,  until  the  enemy  Is  beaten, 
until  we  dictate  the  peace 

Our  great  air  raids  of  the  future  will  de- 
pend for  success  upon  what  we  do  here  at 
home,  now  and  tomorrow,  and  In  the  months 
and   perhaps  years  to  come. 

Upon  the  success  of  those  raids  n.av  depend 
the  entire  course  of  the  war.  Air  supremacy 
must  be  achieved.  We  cannot  fall  to  attain 
It. 

My  conccptlr-n  cf  this  war  Is  that  It  Is  a 
great  partnership  of  Americans,  each  Indi- 
vidual with  his  a^^slgned  duty,  each  bound 
by  every  code  cf  patriotism  to  do  his  best, 
without  stinting  md  without  thought  of 
personal  gain,  fcr  the  good  of  the  whole 

We  are  all  marching  in  the  ranks  together— 
these  who  till  the  soil,  thc-^e  who  work  In 
piants  and  factories,  tho'^e  who  manage  and 
those  who  govern  and  these  who  cheerfully 
Obey  orders  In  both  civilian  and  military  life 
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Annual  savings  to  power  consumers  under 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  rates.  $10,000,000, 

Averace  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  for  resi- 
dential service.  2  cents,  as  compared  to  na- 
tional average  of  3  68  ccnrs. 

Average  use  per  residential  customer: 
1.543  kilowatt-hours,  as  compared  with  1,022 
kilowatt-hours  national  average. 


Boat  docks  on  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
reservoirs,  50. 

Timber  harvested  from  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  lands:  9,386.000  board-feet  of  saw- 
timber  and  10.972  cords  of  cordwcod. 

Agricultural  land  licensed:  63.309  acres 

Forest  experimental  areas  established:  14, 
totaling  7,430  acres. 


A  food -processing  pilot  plant  for  quick- 
freezing  and  dehydration  cf  quality  crops  has 
been  developed  A  cooperative  association  Is 
operating  Its  own  processing  plants  in  the 
area  as  a  result  of    ht  demonstration. 

Other  developments  are  Improved  Irrij^a- 
tlon  methods  using  electric  and  other  pumps, 
saving  many  crops  during  the  drought  years; 
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Last  month.  I  had  the  prtrUcg*  of  seeing 
the  full  range  of  leadership  In  our  war 
effort,  from  the  Ckanmander  in  Chief  of  all 
our  aimed  forces  down  to  privates,  and  non- 
commtaaianed  oAoen.  and  officers  at  almost 
ev«y  rank.  It  Unpreseed  me  tremendously. 
I  was  BtrtKk  with  the  reaUzatlon  that  every 
single  man  baa  a  Joh  In  thla  war,  and  every 
woman,  too.  While  there  must,  of  neoeseity. 
be  varying  positions  of  leadership,  we  are  all 
In  thla  war  together.  Our  victory  depends 
upon  all  of  us,  wherever  we  may  be,  and 
whatever  we  may  do. 

Today  our  minds  are  centered  upon  the 
Pratt  Army  Air  Bafie.  We  experience  an  abid- 
ing satlKfactlon  in  the  meaning  of  this  day 
in  terms  at  future  acoompUshment. 

Our  minds  leap  ahead  to  the  future,  and 
we  have  a  vision  of  training  planes  and  com- 
bat planes  of  all  stxea  and  types,  working 
with  every  otlvr  branch  of  the  armed  forces. 
They  call  aome  of  these  American  ahlps 
"queens  of  the  air."  for  they  fly  with  dignity 
and  beauty.  And  they  say  that  tbcae  queens 
■"die  proudly."  when  they  fall. 

Inevitable  as  battle  casualties  are.  and  re- 
alizing as  we  do  that  we  ha^  many  tragedies 
ahead,  we  are  dedicating  this  base  today  to 
the  peaceful  years  of  the  future — the  prize 
for  which  our  men,  and  materials,  and  money 
are  now  being  expended. 

We  look  to  the  goal  which  lies  beyond  the 
war.  to  the  Ume  when  the  ships  which  fly  the 
air  will  be  on  mlaalona  of  commerce  and 
pleasure,  and  not  on  missions  of  death  and 
destruction.  Our  tboughta,  energies,  and 
ambitions  In  time  of  war  are  directed  to  the 
further  objectives  of  peace. 

Our  battle  fleets  of  the  atr  must  continue 
to  fight  until  victory  is  won.  And  until  that 
day,  as  our  "queens  die  proudly"  In  combat, 
we  must  suffer  and  endure  and  press  on.  But 
always,  even  In  war.  we  have  our  eyes  upcn 
the  horlBon  of  a  better  day— of  a  day  when 
our  airplanes  can  fiy  In  freedom  In  any  aky. 
when  our  ships  can  travel  In  any  sea,  when 
our  people  can  pursue  life,  liberty,  and  the 
happtneaa  Ood  Intended  for  all  mankind  upon 
thla  earth. 

To  that  day,  for  ourselves  and  for  the  gen- 
erations which  will  come  after  us,  we  dedi- 
cate the  Pratt  Army  Air  Base,  and  welcome  it 
officially  as  it  takes  iU  place  in  the  life  of 
Kansas  and  of  America. 

To  the  men  Who  are  here,  and  thoee  who 
will  come  here  to  train  In  the  future,  we 
pledge  our  full  resources  and  support  and 
rededleate  oin^elves  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  give  everything,  for  which 
we  must  have  equal  devotion. 


Tenaessee  Valley  Authority  Celebrates  10 
Years  of  Oitttaa^  AchieTement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or 

IN  THK  HOT7SK  OF  REPRBSZafTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  If 43 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
report  released  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  on  May  16  which  gives  a  mod- 
est summary  of  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  T.  V.  A.  during  its  10  years  of 
tctiTity: 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  ob- 
serve its  tenth  anniversary  on  May  18  With 
workers  completely  occupied  In  f\ill-acale  war 
production.     Tennessee    Valley   Authorltys 


tranaltlon  from  pesMxtlme  development   to 

full-time  war  action  was  effortless,  since  aU 
Its  previous  work  had  centred  around  maxi- 
mum development  and  use  of  the  region's  re- 
sources— •  vital  neoea^ty  In  a  global  war. 
For  Inwtanoe.  Ita  dam  construction  program, 
designed  to  capture  the  tremendtnis  enerf^  of 
the  Tennessee  River  and  Its  tributaries,  came 
In  thne  to  make  possible  great  industrial  ex- 
pansion for  v?ar  and  ijrovided  600  miles  of 
navigable  river  channel  to  relieve  overbur- 
dened transportatlcn  systems.  Likewise, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  phosphatlc  fer- 
tUlser  plant,  around  which  Its  aoU  rehabilita- 
tion program  centered,  turned  to  the  produc- 
tion of  elemental  phosphorus — a  vital  mu- 
nition. 

Much  of  what  T^nneasee  Valley  Authority 
has  accomplished,  both  for  war  and  peace,  and 
wtiat  it  has  come  to  represent  In  contempo- 
rary American  life,  cannot  easily  be  Interpret- 
ed by  statistical  tables  and  summary  para- 
graphs. Precise  coltmins  of  figures  cannot 
evaluate  the  practical  idea  of  an  integrated 
regional  development,  in  wh'.ch  all  the  varied 
facets  of  valley  economy  are  weighed  and 
treated  as  related  parts  of  a  whole.  Nor  can 
they  measure  the  Impact  of  the  regional  de- 
velopment program  outside  the  valley,  both 
in  America  and  abroad,  as  perhaps  suggesting 
the  approach  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
other  regions. 

Enumeration  of  the  800-odd  contracts  and 
agreements  by  which  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  maintains  contact  with  Valley 
States,  departments  of  government.  Instltu- 
tiona.  IccaUUes,  and  people  gives  an  Indi- 
cation of  iU  JdenUflcation  with  the  life  of  the 
region. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  May  18. 1933.  It  was  given 
charge  of  the  nitrate  plants  and  the  Wilson 
Dam  and  hydro  and  steam  power  plants  at 
Muscle  Shoals  as  a  nucleus  for  a  region-wide 
development  in  the  national  interest.  The 
development  was  to  Include  a  system  of 
multiple-purpoae  dams  on  the  Tennessee 
River  system  to  provide  a  navigation  chan- 
nel, storage  for  flood  control  affecting  the 
Tennessee,  lower  Ohio,  and  Misslsaippi  Rivers, 
and  generation  of  large  amounts  of  power; 
experimental  production  and  vjse  of  fertlllaers 
in  a  broad  agrlcultiutU  program;  reforesta- 
tion. Industrial  development;  research  in  the 
utilization  of  resources  of  minerals,  forests, 
soil,  and  energy;  broad  powers  of  planning; 
and  doae  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
and  with  the  people  and  organizations  of 
the  Valley. 

Tennasaee  Valley  Authority  was  given  broad 
responslbUttiea  for  the  natlozuil  defense,  for 
which  the  Muscle  Shoals  properties  originally 
were  constructed,  and  In  the  past  3  years  its 
activities  have  been  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  war.  In  addition  to  the  normal  momen- 
tum of  the  program  gained  in  the  passage  of 
years,  the  war  has  speeded  progress  so  thR^ 
the  bulk  of  constructlcn  has  been  acccm- 
pllshed  In  the  last  3  years,  and  almost  one- 
third  the  total  amount  of  power  was  pro- 
duced In  the  last  year. 

Since  1883.  with  gathering  momenttim, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  made 
much  progreas  which  can  be  measured  In 
statistics  of  material  aocon^)Udunenta.  It 
has  built  IS  large  dams,  created  885  miles 
of  9-foot  navigation  channel  for  com- 
merce, provided  more  than  8,000,000  acre- 
feet  of  flood-coDtrol  storage,  produced  nearly 
80,0034)00,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
energy,  marked  up  nearly  $100,000,000  in  reve- 
nues, provided  150,000,000  seedlings  for  re- 
forestation, manufactured  half  a  million  tons 
of  phosphatlc  fertllteers.  It  has  developed 
new  machines  and  new  processes  and  has 
opened  the  way  to  use  of  latent  resotirces 
of  water,  aoil,  forests,  and  minerals. 


Following  is  a  summary  of  partial  Tennes- 
see VaUey  Authority  accomplishments  In  the 
past  10  years: 

KXPANSIOW    OF    STSmC 

Dams  constructed.  13  (Pickwick  Landing. 
Wheeler,  GuntersvlUe.  Chickamauga,  Watts 
Ear.  Norrls.  Hlwassee,  Cherokee,  Douglas,  Apa- 
lachla,  Ocoee  No.  S,  Chatuga,  Nottely). 

Steam  plar.ts  constructed,  1  (Watts  Bar). 

Dams  acquired,  6  (Wilson,  Hales  Ear.  Ocoee 
No.  1.  Oooee  No.  2,  Blue  Ridge,  Great  Falls). 

Fuel  plants  acquired,  4  (Hales  Bar,  Nash- 
vUIe,  ParksviUe,  Sheffield). 

Fuel  plants  leased,  1   (Memphis). 

Dams  under  construction,  3  (Kentucky, 
Fontana,  Fort  Loudon). 

Total  6tora£;e  provided,  12.661.320  acre-feet. 

Flood-control  storage  provided,  8,086.090 
acre-feet. 

Area  of  lakes,  666  square  miles. 

Established  ycar-arotmd  navigation  from 
Paducah.  Ky.,  to  Loudon.  Tenn.,  with  assured 
9-foot  channel  upriver  from  Pickwick  Land- 
ing Dam. 

Installed  capacity  constructed,  1,008.900 
kilowatts. 

Installed  capacity  acquired,  636.740  kilo- 
watts. 

Present  system  tostaUed  capacity,  1.635,- 
640  kilowatts. 

Inftalled  capacity  now  under  construction, 
453,300  kilowatts. 

CONSTRUCTION  ACT! VITUS 

Concrete  placed.  7,613300  cubic  yards. 

Earth  and  rock  fill  placed.  19.963.100  cubic 
yards. 

Laud  acquired,  690,137  acres  in  fee;  flowage 
easements  on  62,311  acres. 

Reservoir  land  cleared,  168.966  acres. 

Highways  relocated.  875.2  miles  (Including 
110.9  miles  of  access  highway). 

Railways  relocated,  97.2  miles  (including 
41.7  miles  of  access  railways) . 

FamUles  relocated.  11.409. 

River  freight  terminals  under  construction, 
3  (Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  Decatur  and  Gunters- 
vlUe, Ala.):  terminals  projected,  1  (Knox- 
vUle). 

Planimetrtc  mapping,  41,420  square  miles 
(entire  valley  basm). 

Topographic  mapping.  SO.llS  square  miles 
(Including  12J388  square  mUes  for  the  War 
Department). 

POWm  OPXaATIOMB 

Power  generated,  10-year  period: 
Fiscal  year:  KUowitt-Kour$ 


1033  (June  only). 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1839 


15,  688,  000 

406.886,720 

122,611,940 

467. 687. 730 

786. 926. 100 

773. 458,  600 

1.733.458.500 


1940 4.  118.229,253 

1941 6, 6S9. 841. 612 

1942 -__ 6,136.906.789 

1943  (estimated) 9,100.000,000 


Total 29. 296.706, 41i 

Gross  power  revenues,  $86393,000  (to  De- 
cember 31,  1942). 

Pajrments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  16358,418. 

Provisions  for  depreeiatian.  821383.000. 

Net  Income  from  power  operationa,  $22,- 
816J000. 

Cash  returned  to  Federal  Treasury  for  re- 
investment m  program  (depreciation  plus  net 
Income).  $44,000,000. 

Wholesale  customers  served,  mimiclpal.  83; 
cooperative,  45;  large  industrial,  11. 

Ultimate  consumers  served  by  munlcipall« 
ties  and  oocqjerattves: 

Residential 448. 000 

Commercial 7«.  000 

Industrial 3.  ICO 

Street  lighting,  other 000 


ToUl 


627, 7C0 
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can  be  moved  from  site  to  site  and  erected 
with  minimum  labor  and  time.  A  one-bed- 
room adaptation  of  this  house,  built  In  two 
sections  light  enough  for  transportation  by 
traUer  behind  a  car  or  light  truck,  was  de- 
veloped by  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  and 
manufactured  for  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity by  a  private  concern.    The  houses  are  in- 


m.*^^t^^ 


0/^«>^anA     TVsm     nTni^nt 


Tah. 


Transport  routes  now  flown  by  American 
military  planes  are  already  twice  the  length 
of  all  international  pre-war  vlatlon  routes. 
Only  recently  military  authorities  have 
been  giving  strong  hints  as  to  great  new 
wartime  developments  in  radio.  Such  a 
powerful  wartime  weapon  is  radar,  that  the 
Army  only  recently  lifted  IU  restriction 
aealnst  nrlntinff  anv  news  about  it.     Those 


ings  on  election  ballots.  I  bdiere  they 
will  be  reflected  even  more  directly  in 
the  coining  decade--that  taxaticm  will 
have  more  effect  on  national  elections  in 
the  next  10  years  than  any  other  factor 
except  the  war. 

The  men  who  Uxrew  the  tea  into  Bos- 
ton Harbor  were  revoltins  against  the 
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Annual  savings  to  power  consumers  under 
Tenncs5i?e  Vailcy  Authority  rates,  $10,000,000. 

Averace  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  for  resi- 
dential service,  2  cents,  as  compared  to  na- 
tional avera:;e  of  3  68  cents. 

Averatje  use  per  residential  cu.stomer: 
1,543  kilowatt-hours,  as  compared  with  1,022 
kilowatt-hours  national  average. 

Rural  consumers:  131,700,  including  78,- 
900  farmers 

Transml.s.s!on  lines  in  service,  5,760  miles. 

Transmli^slon  lines  constructed.  2,956  miles. 

Transmission  linea  acquired,  2.804  miles. 

Interconnections:  13,  linking  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  with  all  major  surrounding 
electric   power    systems. 

At  least  75  percent  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  power.  It  Is  estimated,  goes  Into 
war  production  at  the  present  time.  At  the 
current  rate  of  power  generation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  ranks  second  among  the 
major  power  systems  of  the  United  States. 

INCREASED    USE    OF    RIVER    CHANNEL 

River  traffic  in  1933,  32.658,951  ton-miles. 
River  traffic  in  1941,  138,396,296  ton-miles. 
River  tralTic  in  1942.  161,469,344  ton-miles. 

WAR     MANUTACTURINC 

Tenne-ssee  Valley  Authority  has  rehabil- 
itated and  placed  In  operation  the  Muscle 
Shoals  ammonium  nitrate  plant  constructed 
In  1918,  and  has  constructed  a  new  am- 
monia plant.  Ammonium  nitrate  produc- 
tion Is  above  the  rated  capacity  of  the  plant 
when  new  In  1918.  As  a  result  of  research 
In  electric  furnace  production  of  elemental 
phosphorus,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  phosphorus 
for  military  use  In  Incendiary  bombs,  smoke 
screens,  tracer  bullets,  etc.  It  Is  also  a  large 
producer  of  calcium  carbide  for  use  In  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber. 

PRODUCTION  AND   USE  OF  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY    FERTILIZERS 

Concentrated  fertilizers  produced: 
Triple-superphosphate     (47-percent    plant 
food).  475,412  tons. 

Calcium  metaphosphate  (60  to  65  percent 
plant  food).  43.324  tons. 

Poised  phosphate  rock  (30  percent  plant 
food),  3.054  tons. 

Total  fertilizer  materials,  621,790  tons. 
Provided  for  test-demonstration  farm  pro- 
gram: 

Triple-superphosphate,  lv59.505  tons. 
Calcium  metaphosphate.  39,327  tons. 
Fused  phosphate  rock,  2,101  tons. 
Total  fertilizer  materlal.i,  200,933  tons 
Provided  for  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
mlnlstratkm: 

Trlplp-superpho»phate.  340.213  tons 
Protldfd  for  iend-le«M  iihlpm«nt  abrond: 
Triple -sup^rphnfiphBt^,  IH).324  tons 
Calcium   m^tnphfTwphHle,   it.HOi   toun. 
TotNl  for  t^(i<l'l#a«#.  6/1  (TSA  tonn 
T'»«ii|  tHtm>>fr  of  t#H(-<l^m"it<i(rntloti  fntm*. 

']>«i>(l«>mr«ii*(  rat  loll     fnfm*     M«iw     M«<<|y«, 

MuMih«>r  ut  Mtdt**  tiMViiiK  I**!   doni"!)*))*' 
U»u».  n 
'A'r«itii«   li)    i«k('d«tttoii*iri»)li>ii   t»fmn.   0,* 

a7n<xM) 

KkimiI  i)t  rKperlmeiit  klalluii  tenlliiK.  47 
H(Hla«,  li.iv^ttll,  nitd  I'UMlo  KU'U 

Hotl  liiveiii.iiy  cumplelod,  23  700  squar* 
nilkH  (uiie-huU  uf  tha  Valley  area) 

OEVrLOPMrNT  ACTIVITIES  IN  RESERVOIRa 

Demonstration  parks  e-stubhshed:  S,  com* 
prUing  10.807  acres. 

State  parks  leased  from  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority:   3.  comprising  2,480  acres. 

County  parks  on  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity leased  lands;  5,  comprising  498  acres. 

Municipal  parks  on  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority leased  lands:  6.  comprising  380  acres. 

Total   parks:    19.  comprising   14.165  acres. 

Quasi-public  group  camps  on  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  lands:  9,  comprising  453 
acres. 


Boat  docks  on  Tennessee  Vailcy  Authority 
reservoirs,  50. 

Timber  harvested  from  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  lands:  9,386.000  board-feet  of  saw- 
timber  and  10.972  cords  of  cordwcod. 

Agricultural  land  licensed:  63,309  acres. 

Fore&t  experimental  areas  established:  14, 
totaling  7,430  acres. 

Reservoir  woodlands  transferred  to  United 
States  Forest  Service:   30.000  acres. 

Fishing  waters  created:  450.000  acres. 

Annual    yield:    6.000,000   pounds   of   edible 

nsh. 

Lands  and  waters  In  State  game  refuges: 
15.000  acres. 

Wildlife  refuges  established:  1,  compris- 
ing 44,000  acres. 

Fish  hatcheries  established.  2. 

Fish  populations  In  main-river  reservoirs 
are  estimated  to  have  Increased  tenfold  to 
flfteenfold,  and  In  tributary  reservoirs,  forty- 
fold.  Increasing  numbers  of  waterfowl  use 
Tennessee  River  reservoirs  In  annual  spring 
and  fall  migrations. 

FORESTRY   AND   EROSION   CONTROL 

Total  acres  reforested.  117,000. 

Seedlings  planted,  150,000,000. 

Engineering  projects  (check  dam.s,  etc  )  for 
erosion  control.  11.500. 

Total  lands  treated  for  erosion  control, 
136,000  acres. 

Forest  flre-control  area  operated.  410.000 
acres.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  ad- 
jacent lands. 

Other  forestry  activities 
An  Intensive  forest  Inventory  covering  14- 
000,000  acres  of  woodlands  has  been  com- 
pleted. An  Industrial  survey  of  more  than 
6,000  sawmills  and  wood-using  industries 
has  been  made.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
foresters,  as  agents  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
collect  data  on  production  of  lumber  and 
timber  p-cducts  for  the  War  Production 
Board.  Organized  fire  control  has  been  ex- 
tended to  1,500.000  acres  of  forest  land  In 
the  valley;  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
assisted  States  In  construction  of  13  fire 
towers,  87  miles  of  telephone  line,  20  miles 
of  truck  trail,  preparation  of  97  visible-area 
maps,  and  9  local  fire  plans.  Demonstrations 
to  Introduce  planting  of  tree-crop  species 
have  totaled  2,170. 

MINESALa    RESEARCH 

A  process  for  producing  alumina  from  clay 
has  been  developed  and  Is  ready  to  be  put 
Into  commercial  production  when  needed. 

A  process  for  extracting  magnesium  from 
olivine  has  been  developed  on  a  small  pilot 
plant  scale  Drposltff  of  divine  rock  total- 
ing axXM.OOO  tons  have  been  aurvryrd 

Surveyn  and  research  on  native  knolinit 
have  r«HUlt#d  In  Increased  commerclsl  uss  by 
thff  Unlt«d  fItHteii  rhinaware  Ind'intry 

U««  of  vermlrullte  has  been  Increased  M 
a  rwult  of  research  on  minini,  us#s,  tie , 
purtlnilsrly  In  vsrmlrulli*-ro»H'rf«#  sInIm 
us«>«f  t)tr  lM«ulMtlon  srtd  ^neptuUnty  iMitrib  pro* 
iPfUnu  ni  <$mt  plsrils 

NtMM'iNl  llmxtO/its  hs«  \Hfp\\  lorslsd  /or  (im 
lit  MtNiitlfNiMurs  \ii  Tsnns*4>ss  Vntlcy  AwUmH' 
Hy  III  '<mI<  luoi  rnrliXls  fi>r  kynih'tui  >uhl>ei 

A/iNU  UI,ruaAI.    MAI  MitfMIV    AMD    r%tH  KMUt 

Tlie  following  mschlnes  have  \n>en  devsU 
opsd  oMiMirtintintally  by  T«nnt>ft««e  Valley  Au- 
thority and  Btate  liutitutiunH  In  the  vullsy; 
Traller-threather*  for  small,  hilly  farms,  are 
being  manufactured  by  a  private  concern,  and 
are  In  use  on  4  500  farms  totaling  50.000  acres. 
They  are  in  use  in  South  America  and  Britain. 

A  barn  hay  drier,  economical  of  construc- 
tion, has  been  placed  In  use  In  13  States,  a 
total  of  53  Installations. 

A  low-cost  furrow  seeder  Is  being  manu- 
factured for  use  in  the  valley  and  the  Mid- 
west. 

Thirty-two  Installations  of  Improved  cot- 
tonseed-processing machinery  have  been  made 
In  12  mills  in  6  Southern  States  and  in  1 
foreign  country. 


A  food-proce.'vsing  pilot  plant  for  quick- 
freezing  and  dehydration  of  quality  crops  has 
been  developed  A  cooperative  ossociatlcn  Is 
operating  Its  own  processing  plants  lu  the 
area  as  a  result  of    he  demonstration. 

Other  developments  are  Improved  Irriga- 
tion methods  using  electric  and  other  pumps, 
savinc;  many  crops  during  the  drought  years; 
a  method  of  curing  swectpotatoes  more  uni- 
formly with  electric  heat;  a  small  feed 
grinder  with  automatic  feeding  device  and 
control;  a  home-made  electric  brooder;  and 
an  Improved  legume  seed  scariflcr. 

A  Tennessee  Valley  Authority-developed 
castor  benn  huUer  will  be  used  througho\it 
the  United  States  on  the  1943  crop. 

Pilot  plants  are  in  operation  to  produce 
flax  fiber  for  textile  and  war  uses  and  to 
make  laminated  flooring  and  truck  body  pan- 
els from  cordwood  and  cull  timber. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  helped  organize 
production  of  7,000.000  pounds  of  strawber- 
ries packed  by  a  sulfur  dioxide  method  for 
lend-lease  shipment  to  Britain  In  1942;  tech- 
nical asblbtance  Is  being  given  six  plants  In 
1943. 

GENERAL   ACTTVnUS 

Three  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  reports 
on  the  regionalized  freight-rate  barrier  to  In- 
dustrial development  In  the  South  and  West 
have  been  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
presented  economic  testimony  at  length  at 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hear- 
ings on  Interregional  class  rates. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act.  has  established  a  strict  system  of  em- 
ployment and  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  efllclency. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  developed. 
In  cooperation  with  organized  employees,  a 
program  of  employee  relations.  Including  col- 
lective bargaining  In  accordance  with  a  gen- 
eral agreement  with  15  trades  and  labor 
unions  on  wages,  hours,  conditions  of  work, 
etc. 

The  constitutionality  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  been  twice  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  once  in  the 
so-called  Ashwander  case,  decided  la  1936. 
and  again  in  the  18  Companies  case. 

HEALTH    AKD    SAFETY 

The  safety  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  acci- 
dent frequency  (number  of  lost-time  acci- 
dents per  million  man-hours)  from  65  7  In 
the  first  fear  to  124  In  the  tenth,  or  78 
percent. 

Accident  seventy  rate  (number  of  day*  loot 
per  thouHand  man-hourt)  ha*  b*en  reduced 
from  flOfl  In  Ihe  flrit  year  to  2  07  In  th« 
tenth,  or  47  percent 

In  1041,  Tennessee  Vnlley  Authority  Wht 
Riven  la  flr*t,  M#«<jnd.  or  third  plsres  m  the 
Nfitiual  rsiikmN*  of  ths  f(st|/<rrtl  Hsfely  Cnuw- 
f\\  ofi  hrvu\fu\  UK{\t*uty  nt  sevsfMy  nii  («.(i» 
i>ir\n'iUiu  pfojepi* 

I'lKiJNfsllve  WorklfiB  (•rrnniivmeiits  hnv* 
H^eii  ritsds  Willi  ttl  |<»/nl  hrsKli  ilspsrlMtetiU 
MlVltig  Ut  (ouM<l««  III  ft  Ti*tiit««««s  Vsllay 
Hinti'* 

l^nriy  r?t«dU'Hl  units  hnvs  b«sii  ektnhl|«|,('(| 
In  cuimtruciiuii  or  other  sitsk  Hhers  Teiiiuk' 
utiit  Valley  Authority  employee*  bie  ccnicn. 
truCfd,  14  are  now  in  operutiun, 

Tennefcsee  Valley  Authority  hat  developed 
a  malaria-control  program  of  national  im- 
portance; during  the  last  malaria  season,  the 
United  States  Army  detailed  medical  otTJcem 
to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  periods  of 
Intensive  training  and  observation. 

HOUSING    EESEAKCH 

Incident  to  providing  houses  for  employees 
on  construction,  projects  and  In  defense  in- 
dustrial areas.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  developed  a  prefabricated  demountable 
house  of  a  unique  cellular  type.  They  are 
constructed  by  factory  methods  with  electric, 
plumbing,  and  other  utilities  Installed  and 
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can  be  moved  from  slt«  to  site  and  erected 
with  minimum  labor  and  time.  A  one-bed- 
rtxun  adapUtlon  of  tbis  bouse,  built  in  two 
sections  light  enough  for  transportation  by 
traUer  bebind  •  car  or  light  truck,  was  de- 
Teloped  by  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  and 
numufactured  for  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity by  a  private  concern.  The  houses  are  in- 
stalled at  tbe  Fontana  Dam  project.  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  demountable  house 
plans  were  used  by  other  Government  hous- 
ing agencies  to  prorlde  dwellings  for  war 
workers. 


DcTelopraent  of  Ayiatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or  IKDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Strange  World  Ahead," 
written  by  Miss  Mary  Hornaday.  which 
appeared  In  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Wide  Hokizon 

the  8thange  woeld  ahead 

(By   Mary   Hornaday) 

Maybe  It  Is  too  early  to  talk  much  about  a 

post-war  world.    Maybe  we  should  be  quiet 

until  we  know  more  about  the  strange  new 

world  in  which  we  are  to  live. 

Most  of  lis.  including  Congress,  still  talk 
about  Collective  Security  versus  Isolationism 
as  an  issue,  with  little  regard  to  the  almost 
Incomprehensible  technical  developments 
that  have  been  going  on  behind  tbe  cloak  of 
military  secrecy. 

Once  in  a  while  a  bint  leaks  out  about 
tbe  shape  of  things  to  come, 

"The  technical  developments  of  aviation 
will  be  so  great  In  the  next  6  years  that 
ntrtr  again  in  our  history  will  England  or 
any  other  nation  be  able  to  act  as  a  buffer 
for  us  and  hold  off  an  aggressor  until  we  get 
our  production  machinery  rolling,"  says  Col. 
Arthtir  W  8  Mflrrtngton,  American  Indus* 
trialist  and  miiitnry  expert,  in  the  ourrent 
lesoe  of  Army  Ordnanoe, 

"In  the  ftittire, '  he  warns,  "our  nsiional 
•eeurity  demar>ds  that  w#  must  #v«  be  piP- 
parsd  Utjn*Pi  an  ultarH  from  uny  direction 
•t  any  lime  " 

M"«  tmn  we  i«tli^«s  nofffes^niMlive  OtA«« 
n<i<rtMS  l'i"S  M'etitly  did  In  (lotttffM*— aiioiit 
%t»silt#.r  ths  i>\i  •hnll  IH>  fiss  whoii  (itHti**  wilt 
be  (riuribiMtf  above  the  elr  Ittt'i  iH*  U'^nr 
»ira«(o*{Mi«irs  and  |>efhat'«  th*  M(rMlost>lM<rti 
M««U7  Munti  lilsnes,  it  is  said  f>y  Waidermsr 
Ksami'fteit,  Will  climb  at  the  rate  ul  4 
mila«  a  mlnuts  out  of  sight  of  ocean  and  land. 
Breakfatt  In  New  York  and  ua  in  South- 
ampton win  be  an  ordinary  event.  Just  the 
other  day  a  British  ferry  pilot  set  a  new 
trans-Atlantic  speed  record,  flying  a  fully 
loaded  t>omt>er  from  Newfoundland  to  Britain 
in  6  hours  and  12  minutes. 

Aviation  experts  estimate  that  today  the 
most  distant  point  in  the  world  is  only  60 
hours  away  from  any  other  point  by  air.  Most 
places  are  only  40  hours  apart.  Wendell 
WlUkle  went  around  tbe  world  in  less  than 
7  days'  flying  time. 

American  planes  are  roaming  the  skies 
from  tbe  Arctic  to  tbe  sands  of  tbe  Sahara. 


Transport  routes  now  flown  by  American 
military  planee  are  already  twice  tbe  length 
of  all  international  pre-war  viatlon  routes. 
Only  recently  military  autborities  have 
been  giving  strong  hints  as  to  great  new 
wartime  developments  In  radio.  Such  a 
powerful  wartime  weapon  is  rcular.  that  the 
Army  only  recently  lifted  its  restriction 
against  printing  any  news  about  it.  Those 
who  understand  the  electronics  behind  it  pre- 
dict it  will  bring  greater  cbanges  than  tbe 
radio. 

Da\ld  Samoff,  president  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  recently  told  bla  stocij- 
holdera:  "The  radio  direction  finder,  which 
heretofore  bad  only  an  ear.  now  also  bas  an 
eye.  The  safety  of  aviation  will  be  greatly 
enhanced,  for  tbe  aviator  will  be  able  to  see 
tbe  ground  tbrougb  clouds  or  darkness.  By 
the  scientific  application  of  tbe  radio  echo, 
the  radio  'eye*  will  avert  collisions,  while  the 
radio  altimeter  wUl  measure  the  altitude  and 
warn  of  moimtains  ahead  or  structure  be- 
low." 

Mr.  Herrington  throws  in  the  Intriguing 
hint  that  "all  sorts  of  labor-saving  controls 
will  come  from  tbe  ultimate  commercial  de- 
velopment" of  electronics,  developed  In  tbe 
search  for  a  means  of  locating  tbe  enemy 
approaching  by  air  or  water. 

"The  electron  microscope  is  dally  Increas- 
ing our  knowledge  of  the  physical  structure 
of  matter."  he  says. 

Every  once  In  a  while  someone  in  the  avia- 
tion industry  gets  a  little  frightened  over  tbe 
great  destiny  that  seems  to  enshroud  the  air- 
plane in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  war  were  to  suddenly 
end  tomorrow  tbe  industry  would  be  thrown 
into  confusion  and  depression.  Just  the 
other  day,  C.  Bedell  Monroe,  president  of 
Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines,  speaking  to 
the  National  Aeronautic  Association  in 
Washington,  sought  to  disabuse  Americans 
of  the  rosy  dreams  of  "an  airplane  on  every 
roof"  and  to  Jog  tbe  industry  into  doing 
some  post-war  planning  of  Its  own.  The  re- 
cent flood  of  thinking  on  post-war  air  ex- 
pansion that  already  envisions  American 
air  lines  flying  across  tbe  seven  seas  was 
likened  by  Mr.  Monroe  to  "quarreling  over  the 
scraps  before  the  dinner  bas  been  brought 
to  the  table" 

President  Roosevelt  bas  bis  own  committee 
on  international  aviation  policy  which  meete 
three  times  a  week  In  Washington,  but  has 
not  yet  brotigbt  forth  any  Unglble  proposals. 
The  picture  changes  so  from  day  to  day  that 
the  committee  has  not  even  felt  it  wise  to 
call  a  t7nited  Mattons  conference  on  tbe  two 
most  Immediate  post-wsr  avlstlon  problems— 
a  flying  police  force  and  a  mercy  relief 
squad, 

Human  thinkinc  lbs  world  <jvet  f>esde  to 
take  some  big  leaps  ahMd  If  It  Is  Kolng  to  be 
eh|i>  to  ke^p  up  with  <hs  strange  new  w</rld 
thnt  ihe  war  lisii  UtttHi  us  into, 


Tai  lUMipti  iii4  lb«  BallH  Bm 

KXTIN«ZON  or  lilCMARlOl 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICKUUM 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRIMENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  night  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  to  the  present  day,  tax  bills 
and  tax  receipts  have  had  great  influ- 
ence in  determining  our  national  policies. 
They  have  been  reflected  in  the  mark- 


ings on  election  ballots.  I  bdiere  they 
will  be  reflected  even  more  directly  in 
the  coming  decade— that  taxaticm  will 
have  more  effect  on  national  elections  in 
the  next  10  years  than  any  other  factor 
except  the  war. 

The  men  who  ttirew  the  tea  into  Bos- 
ton Harbor  were  revolting  against  the 
imposition  of  an  unjust  and  unnecessary 
tax.  The  coming  years  will  see  revolts 
by  the  taxpayers  of  this  generation,  re- 
volts expressed  at  polling  places  through- 
out America;  revolts  in  which,  not  tea. 
but  money-wasting  ofBoeholders  will  be 
tossed  overboard  into  the  waters  of 
political  oblivion.  And  when  such  a  re- 
volt by  ballot  comes,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  taxpayers  can  and  will  re- 
move extravagant  officials  from  office. 
For  the  flrst  time  since  colonial  days,  the 
number  of  direct  Fedo^  taxpayers  ex- 
ceeds the  probable  niunber  of  men  and 
women  who  will  vote  in  the  next  Presi- 
dential election. 

The  war  has  forced  us  greatly  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  direct  Federal  tax- 
payers, of  course.  But  Federal  extrava- 
gance must  take  its  share  of  the  blame — 
and  it  is  that  extravagance  the  taxpaj^rs 
will  not  readily  forgive.  On  March  16  an 
estimated  52,800,000  persons  were  paying 
the  Victory  tax.  In  tbe  last  Presidential 
election  the  voters  numbered  49.815,312. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  we  face  a  political  situ- 
ation in  which  direct  Federal  taxpayers 
will  outnumber  Federal  voters.  More- 
over, some  44.000,000  men  and  women 
are  also  paying  Federal  income  taxes 
this  year  and  at  the  highest  rates  in 
American  history. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  we  in 
this  Congress,  if  we  wish  to  stay  here 
during  the  next  10  years,  will  have  to 
listen  carefully  to  the  taxpayers.  It  is 
possible  the  Federal  income  taxpayers, 
whose  number  has  increased  from  4.041,- 
000  in  1940  to  44,000.000  this  year,  wUl 
become  a  political  force  for  economy  and 
efflciency  in  Oovemment  stronger  and 
more  powerful  than  all  the  spending 
lobMet  put  together. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  tiie  $360.- 
000.000,000  war«  plus  the  wage  bill  for 
|3,7&0,000  Federal  )obholdeni.  when  fully 
realised  bf  ihe  MJ00.000  Federal  tAX- 
paying  voteri,  are  toound  to  arouee  the 
reaetlone  of  thoee  who  pay  th«  btlis. 
Thwefore,  H  1«  not  only  eood  poUiie* 
but  good  pftiHotlefn  m  well  Inr  \u  of  ihe 
•eventy-olghih  CongreM  to  trrepare  Inr 
the  flnemHal  utofme  of  peaee  whirh  witt 
follow  the  iiormii  of  war,  We  mu»t 
uhnrufn  our  pt>m\\n,  admit  ihe  ftntneUl 
folly  of  many  of  our  ways,  and  begin  to 
run  this  Oovernment  Uke  a  buslnsM  in- 
stead of  like  a  raee  track.  We,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congreas,  have  a  mandate  for 
economy  from  the  voters— a  mandate  we 
had  better  not  Ignore. 

Public  opinion  is  at  laet  catching  up 
with  our  Federal  bureaucracy.  There 
are  many  signs  In  the  political  skies. 
One  of  them  is  the  recent  sweeping  in- 
dictment of  administraUve  inefficiency 
and  mismanagement  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees.  Another  Is  the 
wide  attention  given  by  the  press  to  the 
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work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Non- 
essential Expenditures.  Another  is  the 
large  number  of  bills  Introduced  at  this 
session  for  the  purpose  of  modernizing 
congrpssional  procedures.  Still  another 
is  the  IncrcaGing  attention  given  to  Fed- 
eral finance  by  the  nationwide  taxpayer 
association    movement.    And    still    an- 


An  Income-Tax  Suggestion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  rLORIDA 


experts  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
straighten  out.  It  H  very  obvious  that  the 
present  system  Is  not  without  difficulties  and 
It  has  become  evident  that  the  Ways  and 
Moans  Committee  of  the  House  Is  badly 
balled  up  In  Its  attempt  to  make  any  Im- 
provement on  It. 
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neoes&ity.  so  each  forward  step  in  lU  devHop- 
ment  has  been  ordnined  and  dlct£ted  by  our 
Army's  real  and  urgent  need.  This  need  has, 
from  tbe  beginnl.ng.  far  exceeded  the  poten- 
U&l  supply  of  WAAC  peraonnel. 

Today  WAAC  unlU  ure  at  work  in  ISO  poets 
within  the  United  States:  from  many  of  these 
stations  came  immediate  requeKts  for  more, 
nrirh  «><■<  result   that   nnmr  rmstK  have  several 


Out  Fereign  RclatioBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

fir 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 


thirds   the  sin  of   the  ITnited  States  with 
25.000.000  people. 

On  the  European  front,  wise  economists 
pointed  out  that  the  economic  policies  of 
the  treaty  planted  tbe  seeds  of  war  The 
treaty  was  made  In  an  atznosphcrc  d:.:krned 
by  rumors  concerning  secret  treaties  which 
were  the  negation  at  tre  bostc  principle  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  fonrteen  points. 
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work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Non- 
essential Expenditures.  Another  is  the 
large  number  of  bills  Introduced  at  this 
session  for  the  purpose  of  modernizing 
congrpssional  procedures.  Still  another 
is  the  incrcaaing  attention  given  to  Fed- 
eral finance  by  the  nationwide  taxpayer 
association  movement.  And  still  an- 
other is  the  growing  volume  of  resolu- 
tions passed  by  citizen  organizations  de- 
manding efiBciency  and  economy  in 
Federal  administration. 

These  developments  are  straws  in  the 
wind  which  indicate  the  changing  direc- 
tion of  the  Nation's  temper  concerning 
our  financial  antics  here  in  the  Congress. 
Let  u.s  not  delude  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  secrecy  attending  war 
expenditures  and  the  frasmentary  na- 
ture of  the  Presidents  budget  and  the  big 
blank  checks  we  have  granted  to  him. 
can  absolve  this  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees from  responsibility  to  protect 
and  conserve  the  people's  money  in  the 
sharpest  financial  crisis  our  people  have 
ever  encountered. 

My  colleagues,  for  the  first  time  we  are 
called  upon  to  finance  a  world-wide  war 
of  men  and  machines,  while  at  home  we 
are  in  the  mid.st  of  revolutionary  social- 

economic    changes    of    unprecedented 
magnitude.    To  handle  this  perilous  sit- 
uation, many  bills  have  been  introduced 
which  if  passed,  would  strengthen  our 
capacity   to  keep  informed   concerning 
what  the  executive  agencies  are  doing 
and  spending,  and  to  enable  us  better 
to  control  their  policies  and  programs. 
But  new  committees  and  new  authority 
will  do  us  no  great  good  unless  we  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  public  opinion  and 
define  and  vigorously  prosecute  a  strict 
wartime  policy  with  reference  to  peace- 
time bureaucracy.    We  must  first  break 
through    the    secrecy    which    veils    the 
Pre.sidenfs   1944  budget  and  there  get 
the  truth  about  the  wartime  worth  of 
various  agencies  and  bureaus.     We  must 
separate  and  clearly  see  their  wartime 
values  and  their  peacetime  values.    We 
must,  for  instance,  know  how  much  of 
P.  C.  C.  P.  S.  A..  P.  W.  A.,  R.  P.  C..  P.  W.  A., 
and  so  on.  is  genuine,  vital  war  work, 
and  how  much  may  be  a  secret  effort  to 
maintain  personnel  and  pay  rolls  under 
the  false  guise  of  war  necessity.    If  we 
once  get  at  the  truth  and  pass  it  on  to 
-^    the   press.  I  have  full  confidence  that 
public  opinion — and  especially  the  opin- 
ion of  the  taxpaying  voters — will  com- 

pel  the  Congress  to  reduce  bureaucracy, 

not  in  any  nominal  amount,  but  in  an 
amount  that  will  be  felt  and  seen  in  the 
voters'  tax  bills. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  motivated 
by  patriotism  and  a  due  regard  for  the 
economical  use  of  the  p>eople"s  money 
will  support  every  sane  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  unnecessary  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment; and  every  Member  of  Congress 
with  a  due  regard  to  what  the  ballot  box 
can  do  to  his  further  tenure  in  ofiQce — a 
ballot  box  which  will  be  dominated  In  the 
future  by  those  who  pay  direct  Federal 
taxes — will  also  lend  a  very  attentive  ear 
to  the  demands  for  eCBclency  and  econ- 
omy which  the  tax-paying  voters  are 
beginning  insistently  aad  more  insist- 
ently to  voice. 
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HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tax  bill  may  be  written  in 
conference,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tnbune, 
April  7,  1943: 

AN  INCOME-TAX  SUGGESTION 

We  are  neither  a  statesman  nor  the  son  of 
a  statesman  and  It  may  be  prcMimptuous  on 
our  part  to  venture  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
way  to  proceed  In  the  collection  of  Income 
taxes  without  foreglveness.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  wise  men  in  the  Congress  and  the 
experts  in  the  Treasury  Department  have  not 
succeeded  very  well  m  arriving  at  an  accept- 
able solution  of  the  tax  problem,  a  failure  on 
our  part  to  produce  a  workable  and  satisfac- 
tory formula  ovight  not  to  subject  us  to  any 
serious  criticism.  This  Is  still  a  free  country 
and  it  is  etui  the  privilege  of  American  citi- 
zens to  make  suggestions  about  matters  of 
government. 

In  order  to  place  the  collection  of  Income 
taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  a  method 
which  has  practically  universal  approval,  we 
suggest  a  dissolving  view  procedure  which 
would  Involve  only  a  little  additional  taxes 
each  year  and  in  10  years  place  the  collection 
of  taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  By  this 
plan  the  1942  taxes,  upon  which  reports  were 
made  on  or  before  March  15,  1943.  would  be 
collected  this  year  and.  in  addition  to  the 

1942  taxes,  there  would  be  collected,  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  10  percent  of  the  taxes 
accruing  In  the  year  1943. 

When  1944  rolls  around,  10  percent  of  the 

1943  Uixes  wUl  have  been  coUccted.  leaving 
only  90  percent  to  tte  collected  In  1944  But. 
on  the  taxes  accruing  In  1944,  there  should 
be  a  collection  of  20  percent,  re.'iulting.  as  In 
the  preceding  year.  In  the  collection  of  10 
percent  of  additional  taxes.  In  the  year  1945, 
80  percent  of  the  taxes  In  1944  would  be  col- 
lected and  40  percent  of  the  accruing  1945 
taxes  also,  yielding  an  additional  10  percent 
for  the  Treasury.  If  this  method  were  to 
be  pursued  for  10  years,  each  year  the  amount 
collected  being  reduced  10  percent  on  the 
taxes  of  the  preceding  year  and  Increased  10 
percent  on  the  taxes  of  the  current  year,  at 
the  end  of  the  10-year  period  there  would 
remain  no  taxes  to  be  collected  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes 
on  the  current  year  would  be  collected  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Doubtless  there  would  be  some  losses  In 
the  course  of  10  years  In  tax  payments,  but 
there  would  also  be  some  compensating  gains 
and  at  the  end  of  the  10  years  the  Govern- 
ment probably  would  be  neither  in  nor  out 
any  considerable  amount  of  tax  money. 
Should  there  be  rny  accumulation  of  assets 
of  large  taxpayers,  the  Inheritance  tax.  com- 
ing along  a  little  later,  would  take  care  of 
that.  At  the  end  of  the  10  vears  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  gathered  mto  its  Treasury 
practically  all  the  taxes  wh.ch  It  would  have 
collected  under  Its  present  system  and  In 
addition  the  full  amount  of  taxes  due  In  the 
tenth  year  would  be  collected  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

There  may  be  some  kinks  in  the  proposi- 
tion, but  we  do  not  think  there  are  any  be- 
yond   the    wisdom    »ud    abUlty    of    the    tax 


experts  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
straighten  out.  It  is  very  obvious  that  the 
present  system  Is  not  without  difficulties  and 
it  has  become  evident  that  the  Ways  and 
Moans  Committee  of  the  House  Is  badly 
balled  up  In  Us  attempt  to  make  any  Im- 
jjrovement  on  It. 


Tributes  to  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACmstTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.s.  ROGERS  of  Massachasetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  tribute  was  paid 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  May  15: 

One  year  ago  today  a  new  page  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  military  history  of  our  Nation. 
With  the  organization  of  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  the  women  of  our  Nation 
were  given  an  opportunity  they  long  had 
hoped  for.  They  were  to  share  with  men  the 
greatest  privilege  of  an  American  citizen — 
the  right  to  serve  In  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

The  WAACs.  as  we  have  come  to  know 
them,  are  1  year  old.  and  In  the  brief  span  of 
these  past  12  months  they  have  Justifled 
magnificently  the  trust  that  was  placed  jn 
them. 

There  were  many  In  the  beginning  who 
.«!mlled  and  some  who  violently  opposed  the 
thought  of  wonjen  serving  with  our  armed 
forces  Today  those  of  us  who  have  seen  and 
know  the  work  they  are  doing  throughout 
the  military  establishments  of  our  country 
and  In  our  foreign  stations  have  only  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  the  spirit,  the  dignity, 
and  the  courage  they  have  shown. 

The  course  they  marked  out  for  themselves 
was  a  modest  one.  They  asked  only  that  they 
might  serve  in  the  limited  fields  of  Army 
operations  where  their  skills  and  training 
would  be  of  value.  Their  mission  was  to 
release  for  combat  duty  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  tasks  that  could  be  performed  by 
women.  They  did.  and  they  proved  their 
capabilities  in  the  doing  of  their  tasks. 

At  this  first  milestone  In  their  service.  I 
congratulate  the  WAACs  and  express  the 
gratitude  of  our  Nation  for  a  t  vsk  well  com- 
menced. The  fine  achievement*  during  their 
first  year  of  service  vindicate  the  Judgment 
of  those  who  were  the  pioneers  Ua  the  move- 
ment and  give  every  hope  of  greater  accom- 
plishments In  the  strenuous  weeks  and 
months  that  lie  ahead. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  state- 
ment by  the  director,  WAAC.  on  May  16. 
1943.  First  anniversary  of  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps: 

On  May  14  of  last  year  the  bill  was  signed 
creating  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps, 
and  on  May  16  the  director  of  the  corps  was 
appointed.  Today  there  are  some  62,500  of 
us.  Between  these  dates  there  lies  a  year  of 
challenge,  of  partial  fulfillment,  and  of  great 
promise.  Its  challenge  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
newness  of  the  organization  In  our  country's 
history:  its  fumument  may  be  measured  in 
the  light  of  growth  and  accomplishment  to 
date;  Its  promise  Is  yet  unmeasured,  nor  do 
we  wish  to  limit  it. 

Just  as  the  Initial  concept  of  the  WAAC 
came    Into    being   as    the   result   oX    mlliUry 
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necessity,  so  each  forward  step  In  Its  devHop- 
ment  has  been  ordAined  aod  dictated  by  our 
Army's  real  aod  lucent  need.  This  need  has, 
from  the  beginning,  far  exceeded  the  pot«n- 
ti&i  supply  of  WAAC  personnel. 

Today  WAAC  unlU  lire  at  work  In  120  posts 
within  the  United  States;  from  many  of  these 
stations  came  Immediate  requeKts  for  more, 
with  thi  result  that  some  posts  ha\e  several 
ocmpanlcs  oJ  them.  Recently  WAACs  have 
arrived  In  Ennlund  Since  January  of  this 
year  200  WAACs  have  been  on  duty  at  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  headquarters  In  North 
Africa.  There  Uicy  are  wo;  king  at  swltch- 
boatds  and  teletypes;  they  ai  e  operating  raff 
cars  and  trunks.  d"1ng  olBre  work,  and  han- 
dling the  soldiers'  mail— the  priceless  lelte-j 
which  travel  to  and  from  the  tiattle  fronts 

Ever  since  the  WAAC  companies  have  been 
on  duty  In  the  field,  gratifylnt;  reports  of 
their  work  have  been  received  Many  of  the 
commanderF  arxl  officers  at  the  no^ts  to  which 
they  have  gone,  have  taken  the  time  to  write 
me,  exprp^8lng  their  appreciation  of  the 
WAAC'5.  and  of  the  efficiency,  devotion,  and 
purposeful  resclutlon  that  is  theirs.  Such 
messages  provide  added  Incentive  and  fur- 
ther  chsllenge. 

The  corps  now  has  Bve  training  centers 
thrcughcut  the  country  It  is  necessary  to 
see  one  of  the  trslnlng  centers  to  appreciate 
the  WAAC.  its  life,  and  It*  spirt t  They  have 
been  the  prcvlng  yround  for  the  belief  that 
women  cculd  take  Army  discipline  -the  prov- 
ing ground  for  the  American  woman,  her- 
self, who  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
pampered  of  aU  creatures.  It  is  In  the  batlc 
training  period  that  the  first  and  most  dlUl- 
cult  adjustment  must  be  made.  Wcmen 
from  many  and  varied  surrounding.^  learn  to 
live  the  Army's  way.  From  the  flr^t.  the 
WAACs  have  been  eager  to  prove  that  they 
requlrs  no  quarter  in  discipline,  nu  special 
comforts,  no  coacessions  to  chivalry.  This 
selficasnecs  had  Its  root  in  their  united  de- 
termination to  be  good  soldiers — Its  fruition 
is   the   WAAC  esprit  de  corps. 

Dpon  the  thousands  of  auxiliaries  who 
make  up  the  great  body  at  the  corps  rests  the 
weight  oi  the  work  to  be  done.  Whatever 
her  work  may  be,  the  auxiliary  knows  the 
Army  Is  depending  on  her  to  do  It  falChfuUy 
and  well.  If  our  artillerymen  Who  were  at 
Bstaan  could  dtng  for  so  long  to  the  barren, 
exploding  rocks  of  that  desolated  tsle,  cannot 
the  woman  soldier  stay  patient  at  her  type- 
writer. If  need  be,  from  dawn  to  darkness,  to 
get  her  Job  done?  If  our  Infantrymen  In  the 
Jungles  of  Guadalcanal  cotild  make  their  way, 
single  file,  through  thickets  and  swamps 
where  every  step  was  peril,  to  dig  cut  and 
destroy  each  invisible  sniper,  man  by  man. 
cannot  the  woman  soldier  remain  at  her  tele- 
graph key.  sending  and  receiving  the  mes- 
sages so  vital  to  the  final  transleUon  of  plan 
Into  action?  If  our  tank  crews  fighting  In 
iKirth  Africa  could  stick  by  their  guns  In 
biasing  tanks  to  make  every  ounce  of  ammu- 
nition count,  cannot  the  woman  soldier  turn 
all  her  strength  and  seal  to  the  task  required 
of  her?  That  is  the  ultimate  challenge — 
the  motivation  and  the  will  to  serve. 

The  freedom  of  man  Is  once  again  at  stake. 
Every  man  and  every  woman  throughout  our 
land  has  a  f*^^^^*'  share  In  that  stake. 
They  all  are  needed.  In  some  way,  to  protect 
It.  We  of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
know  the  pert  that  we  must  take.  We  do  the 
things  which  otherwise  would  be  done  by 
men — thousands  of  men  from  the  fighting 
ranks — men  whose  presence  In  the  battle  line 
Diay  mean  the  victory — men  whose  absence 
might  mean  defeat.  The  women  of  the 
corps  have  taken  their  stand,  for  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAKSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Mas  14  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  May  12).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  atklress  entitled  'Our  Foreign 
Relations,"  delivered  by  former  Gover- 
nor Alf  M.  Ijandon.  of  Blansas,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Six  OXTlock  Dinner  Club, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  May  13.  1943,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rjeooro. 
The  e^limate  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing OfBce  indicates  that  the  address  will 
take  two  and  one-hall  pages  of  the  Rbc- 
ORo.  at  a  ccst  cf  $112  50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w?.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

With  increasing  signs  of  a  divided  Demo- 
craUc  Party  and  of  a  change  in  administra- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  eiection  next  year.  Use 
attitude  of  tbe  Republican  Party  on  foreign 
a£&irs  takes  un  new  siKi  greater  importscce. 
The  time  has  come  to  clarify  that  policy  into 
harmony  with  the  long  and  creditable  record 
of  past  Republican  administrations  In  for- 
eign affairs. 

Pint — let  me  say  right  now  that  there  is 
no  diVi£ion  betswea  parties  on  the  question 
of  prosecuting  the  war.  No  admlntstratlcn 
can  make  this  a  partisan  srar.  This  is  a 
national  war.  It  must  be  fought  right  on  to 
a  victorious  finish.  We  must  win.  No  par- 
tisan can  create  any  Issue  between  the  Be- 
publlcau  Party,  the  Democmtic  Party,  the 
New  Deal  Party,  or  any  other  party  on  the 
firm  determination  to  crush  dur  enentiles. 
We  must  not  allow  our  attention  to  be  di- 
verted from  that  Job  by  counting  our  ehick- 
ena  before  they  are  hatched. 

Since  every  party  that  comes  before  the 
electorate  must  submit  to  an  examlration 
of  Its  past  record  in  foreign  affairs,  it  is 
important  that  the  record  of  the  Republican 
Party  be  examined  fairly.  It  is  of  especial 
importance  since  there  are  those  who  claim 
thnt  In  the  twenties  a  Elepublican  adminls- 
tratlon  Jed  us  to  break  away  from  the  world 
and  that  such  a  policy  was  the  cause  of  the 
present  war. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  on  that  point. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  present  war,  oer- 
talniy  it  did  not  arise  from  the  American 
fc-^jgn  policy  in  the  twenties. 

The  Versailles  lYeaty  rested  upon  an  im- 
perfect and  outworn  balance  of  power  In 
Eiirope.  It  set  up  a  circle  erf  nations  around 
Germany  without  reference  at  all  to  the 
greatest  power  in  eastern  Europe.  Ruasia.  It 
rested  that  false  sj^tem  of  security  upon 
France  But  France  crumbled.  It  attempted 
to  maintain  that  rickety  balance  of  power 
while  at  the  same  time  It  permitted  Ger- 
many— the  arch  aggressor — to  grow  powerful 
under  Its  very  eyes. 

Tlie  Versailles  Treaty  gave  the  Japanese  a 
mandate  over  the  Caroline  and  Marshall 
Islands.  We  were  warned  at  the  time  that 
this  would  make  It  difficult  to  defend  the 
Phlllpplnea  against  the  predatory  deigns  of 
the  I'apanese.  The  treaty  also  recognized  the 
Japanese  theft  of  the  great  Chinese  province 
of  Shantung.  It  thereby  gave  a  kind  of  moral 
sanction  to  the  wtK>le  policy  ot  Japanese  sg- 
gresston  tn  Asia.    It  gave  Japan  an  area  two- 


thirds  the  Etas  of  the  ITnlted  States  with 
25.000.000  people. 

On  the  European  front,  wise  economists 
pointed  out  that  the  economic  policies  of 
the  treaty  planted  the  seeds  of  war  The 
treaty  was  made  In  an  atmosplicre  d:.:krne:l 
by  rumors  ooncemiDg  secret  treaties  which 
were  the  negation  of  tl-e  bnstc  principle  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  fourteen  points 

For  those  reasoos  and  many  others,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a  blparU.«Rn 
rote,  rejected  the  Treaty  at  ^'orsaiiles  and 
along  with  the  League  of  Nations 

If  we  are  tn  secure  the  best  Judgment  and 
banking  of  the  American  people  on  a  foreign 
policy  best  fitted  for  the  Nation  and  the 
world  we  must  meet  each  other  frankly  and 
discusB  candidly  all  questions 

Kent  Oocper  points  out  tiie  dire  effects  of 
constant  propaganda  by  Government-con- 
trolled foreign  news  ageiKtes.  That  policy 
kept  the  truth  from  the  people  and  permitted 
the  stirring  of  rancor,  race,  and  economic 
hatreds  which  led  directly  to  the  present  war 
God  save  the  Dnlted  States  from  a  centralised 
Government-dominated  source  of  news,  es- 
pecially of  Government  activities  Already 
the  International  food  conference  tn  Virginia 
and  the  refugee  conference  tn  the  Bermudas 
are  following  the  dangerous  pattern  at  a 
Government  oontroi  at  news  tn  nonmilltary 
activities.   The  conaequenoe  is  that  decisions 

of  a  nonmUltary  nkeetlnf;  on  questions  af- 
fecting many  Uvea  will  be  Imparted  to  us 
without  any  opportualty  for  a  thoroughgo- 
ing scrutiny  by  the  people  of  what  is  being 
done. 

Tbc  greater  danger  U  that  these  pow-wows 
may  set  the  precedent  for  all  International 
conferences  that  win  be  hdd  preparing  for 
peace. 

The  patriotic  cltlaeos  of  America  do  not 
question  responsible  censorship  by  the 
United  Nations. 

But  to  accept  secret  covenants  secredy  ar- 
rived at  Is  to  permit  a  handful  of  men  and 
women  "to  make  declFloas  affecting  the  lives 
and  futures  at  more  than  two  billions  with- 
out affording  to  these  any  opportunity  to 
judge  the  wtedom  and  rlgfateousness  of  wbat 
was  done." 

That  U  ttw  greatest  blow  to  the  building 
and  uniting  of  a  good  and  friendly  world  tn 
a  fair  and  durable  undentanding  based  on 
confidence. 

The  blpsrtlsan  purge  attempted  by  the 
world  supergovernment  group  arxl  repud- 
iated at  the  ttaUot  box  last  November  does 
DOC  mean  a  victory  for  laolatkxiism.  On 
the  definition  at  isolatlosilsm  tb«c  is  em- 
fiBion  Many,  like  hir.  Boover,  were  called 
"isolationists."  But  Mr.  Boover.  tn  L93S.  was 
vlgorotisly  denounced  by  his  Democratic  op- 
ponents as  an  "Internationalist."  He  was 
even  denounced  aa  pro-British.  Oreat  con- 
fusion ezlsta  not  only  bere  at  home,  but 
among  oar  allies,  becaose  of  the  "shotgun" 
dasslficatlon  so  gUbly  pronounced  by  those 
who  have  set  thetr  sights  so  high  and  so  tar 
forward  that  they  are  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  a  post-war  world  supergovemnaent. 

The  issue  now  Is  not  between  isolatUmlum 
and  a  fair  and  practical  collaboration  of  the 
United  States  in  efforts  to  create  a  more 
secure  post-war  world.  Tht  teue  Is  between 
those  who  think  clearly  In  terms  of  a  bal- 
anced participation  In  International  affairs 
and  a  fair  axMl  proper  protection  of  the  fun- 
damental Interest  at  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand  and  those  who  have  their  stghta 
of  world  coUaboratlon  set  so  hit^h  and  ao  tar 
forvnard — on  tbt  other— that  they  endanger 
the  entire  peace  program 

It  is  only  fair  to  ask  those  who  speak  of 
coUabofatlon  exactly  what  they  mean  Do 
they  favor  a  world  settlement  through  cen- 
tralization of    power  at  Geneva?     Do    they 
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favor  giving  a  world  organization  the  au- 
thority to  override  our  Immigration  laws  as 
has  been  suggested? 

If  they  propose  to  regulate  the  treatment 
of  minorities  among  the  United  Nations,  do 
they  favor  an  equal  authority  by  interna- 
tional power  over  minorities  In  this  country? 
On  the  other  hand,  do  they  agree  with  Mr. 

PhUrrhlH       thut       fha      llltimoto      cot  tlnrvini.*       nt 


Power  Treaty  and  the  Four-Power  Treaty 
which  were  Intended  to  restore  ihe  Inde- 
pendence of  China.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles had  failed  to  secure  any  disarmament, 
except  In  Germany,  Mr.  Harding,  In  1922, 
and  Mr.  Hoover,  In  1930.  successfully  nego- 
tiated the  two  treaties  of  naval  limitation. 
All  these  Republican  Presidents  strove  to 


The  principal  reason  for  the  complete 
fiasco  of  the  London  Economic  Conference, 
to  quote  Harold  Hlnton's  Biography  of  Sec- 
retary Hull,  "was  the  unwillingness  of  the 
United  States  to  discontinue  the  national- 
istic pr.ictlce  condemned  In  others." 

That  was  Roosevelt's  first  venture  Into  In- 
ternational   collaboration    and    cooperation. 
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such  rssh  statements  Interfere  with  Intelli- 
gent and  far-reaching  peace  planning  just 
as  secret  international  conferences  Interfere 
with  the  mutual  confidence  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful pence  planning.  Their  only  conse- 
quence is  to  lead  us  to  repeat  the  blunders 
of  the  past. 

Pope  Plus  xn  has  bade  this  point  well.    I 


for  wars;  or  the  New  Deal  style  of  nonsense, 
that  Lease-Lend  means  any  monetary  return. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  made  known  the  broad 
propositions  on  which  he  believes  the  Nation 
might  well  organize  Its  pcst-war  objectives. 
To  that  end  I  suggest  a  few  such  propositions 
avoiding  now  the  drawing  of  blueprints, 
which  can  be  drafted  only  after  the  war  has 
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leadership  which  knows  the  full  and  true 
spiritual  meaning  of  our  flag  and  all  that  It 
symbolizes.  In  such  leadership  Is  the  hope 
of  America  and  our  Christian  civUlaatlon. 


North  Florida  Farmer  One-Maa  Food 
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favor  giving  a  world  organization  the  au- 
thority to  override  our  Immigration  laws  as 
has  been  suggested? 

If  they  propose  to  regulate  the  treatment 
of  minorities  among  the  United  Nations,  do 
they  favor  an  equal  authority  by  interna- 
tional power  over  minorities  In  this  country? 
On  the  other  hand,  do  they  agree  with  Mr. 
Churchill   that   the  ultimate  settlement  of 

the  world  should  be  on  a  regional  basis,  with 
various  degrees  of  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  such  regional  councils?  Do 
they  mean  a  peace  Imposed  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  two  or  three  Imperial  powers?  Do 
they  mean  collaboration  of  two  or  more  dom- 
inant nations  to  maintain  peace  among 
subservient  nations?  Do  they  mean  perma- 
nently subsidizing  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  through  a  permanent  lend-lease?  The 
Nation  Is  entitled  to  an  answer  on  these 
questions,  which  hive  neither  been  clearly 
defined   nor  adequately  answered. 

The  Republican  Party  has  been  a  vigorous 
proponent  of  active  International  coopera- 
tion by  this  country  In  pursuit  of  peace  and 
stability.  In  1910  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  ac- 
cepting  the  Nobel  p*nce  prize,  said,  "It 
would  be  a  master  stroke  if  thefr  great  pow- 
ers, honestly  bent  on  peace,  would  form  a 
league  of  peace  not  only  to  keep  the  peace 
among  themselves,  but  to  prevent,  by  force 
If  necessary,  its  being  broken  by  others."  It 
was  another  former  Republican  President, 
Taft,  who  headed  during  the  war  the  non- 
partisan League  to  Enforce  Peace.  The  work 
of  this  league  i;ave  Wilson  the  backing  which 
moved  him  to  plan  a  league  among  the  ulti- 
mate objectives  of  the  First  World  War. 

But  the  Republican  Party  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  re- 
.«:ponsible  leaders  of  the  mlr.ority  were  not 
permitted  to  participate  In  the  negotiations 
out  of  which  that  danperous  and  unstable 
treaty  arose.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to 
place  reasonable  Interpretations  and  reser- 
vations upon  American  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  and  League.  The  rejection  of  the 
League  came  only  after  reasonable  sugges- 
tions were  peremptorily  rejected,  and  Its  de- 
feat In  the  Senate  was  achieved  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Are  we  not  repeating  the  same  mistake  In 
the  preliminary  conferences  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Virginia  and  th  Bermudas  when 
this  administration  denies  rei^re^entatlon  to 
con:;ressional  representatives  of  a  responsible 
minority. 

Under  the  Wilson  administration  this 
Government  proposed  some  25  fundamen- 
tal points  of  American  policy  for  lasting 
peace  and  European  statesir.en  rejected  or 
defeatef  ail  except  5  of  them  Is  It  not. 
therefore,  r.  more  reasonable  ^  tatement  to  say 
that  it  was  not  the  United  States  that  ran 
out  en  Europe  but  rather  EXarope  which  ran 
out  on  the  United  States?  In  fact.  It  was 
precisely  the  failure  to  Implement  those 
20  points  which  brought  on  this  war.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  imperiali-stlc  seizures 
of  territory,  the  continued  spirit  of  hate, 
distrust,  and  revenge,  the  failure  to  dis- 
arm, the  continuance  of  the  old  balance  of 
power  policies,  which  were  inherent  In  the 
Learrue  of  Nations,  prepared  the  sefdt)ed  In 
which  the  present  war  germinated. 

Under  Mr  Hughes,  a  great  Republican  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  new  adtnln'.stratlon 
worked  for  International  cooperation.  With 
a  darkening  shadow  over  our  relations  with 
Japan  and  war  freely  predicted  within  2 
years,  the  new  administration  called  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr  Hughes  brought  about  an  agree- 
ment on  naval  strength  that  successfully  pre- 
vented a  crisis  for  many  years.  And  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  this  conference  It 
broke  the  alliance  between  Japan  and  Eng- 
land 

Let  me  select  from  the  record  a  few  of  the 
positive  actions  taken  by  the  Republicans  to 
help  Insure  a  peaceful  world:  The  Harding 
administration     brought     about     the     Nine- 


Power  Treaty  and  the  Four-Power  Treaty 
which  were  intended  to  restore  ihe  Inde- 
pendence of  China.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles had  failed  to  secure  any  disarmament, 
except  In  Germany.  Mr.  Harding,  In  1922, 
and  Mr  Hoover,  In  1930.  successfully  nego- 
tiated the  two  treaties  of  naval  limitation. 

All  these  Republican  Presidents  strove  to 
bring  about   land  disarmament,  as  well   as 
more    far-reaching    naval    disarmament,    but 
were    thwarted    by    the    nations    of    Europe. 
It    was   under   Mr    Hcx)ver's   leadership    that 
the  long  postponed   League  of  Nations  con- 
ference   on     land    disarmament     was    held. 
America    offered    defti^lte,    constructive    pro- 
posals, which  were  under  dlscifsicn  when  the 
Republicans  went  out  of  office  In    1933.  and 
were    promptly    discarded    or    forgotten    by 
the   New    Deal   administration       It   was   Mr. 
Coolidge   who  set    up   the   Kellogg    Pact    re- 
nouncing war  as  an   Instrument   of  national 
policy.       And    It    was    Mr.    Hx)ver    who   ex- 
panded  It   Into  the  great   peace  doctrine  of 
the  nonreccgnltion  of  territory  acquired   by 
force.      The  cornerstone  of  the   gocd-neigh- 
bor  policy  was  established  by  Hoover  In  Latin 
America  when   he  sharply  reversed    Woodrow 
Wilsons  policy  of  military  Interference  with 
tho.<-e  countries.     Every  Republican  President 
ur^cd    adherence    to    the    World    Court,    but 
they    were    no    more     uccessful    In    securing 
conlirmatlon  than  Mr   Roosevelt,  who  had  an 
all-time     record-breaking     majority     in     the 
United  States  Senate  belund  him      It  wa.s  Mr. 
Hoover  who  tried   specifically  to  strengthen 
the    German    Republic    to   a    point    where    It 
could   withstand   the  attacks  of  Its  internal 
enemies,  but  he  was  again  thw.irted  by  the 
nations  of  Europe.      The  re.sult  was  the  de- 
struction  of   the   German    Republic   and    the 
advent    of   Hitler        The    Hociver   administra- 
tion cooperated  with  every  League  of  Nations 
measure  to  relieve  China  from  Japanese  ag- 
gres-lon.  and  when  the  Republicans  went  out 
of  olBce  they  still  refused  to  admit  that  Man- 
churia was  no  longer  a  part  of  China.      But 
the    Roose\elt    administration    discontinued 
our   Insistence   on    the   evacuation    of    Man- 
churia by  Japan.     Finally,  it  was  the  Hoover 
administration  that  .set   up   the   World   Eco- 
nomic Conference  at  London  In    19a3. 

Now  what  \  ere  the  Democrats  doiny  all 
this  lime?  Let's  slick  to  the  record.  Did 
the  Democrats  In  the  Senate  after  1920  ever 
propo.se  reconsiderat  on  and  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  c'  Versailles?  Did  they  urge  ad- 
herence to  the  World  Court?  When  they 
came  Into  power  In  1933  did  either  they  or 
Mr  Rocscvclt  ever  scrlcur.Iy  propose  to  Join 
the  I-,eague  of  Nations?     Were  they  not,  v/hen 

the  New  Deal  came  into  fHiwer,  completely 
apathetic  about  the  League  Disaimament 
Conference,  which  Mr  Hoover  forced,  and 
did  n>t  they  discontinue  all  efforts  at  land 
dt«j»rmHrp.ont  or  to  renew  and  strengthen  the 
Navi  I  Limitations  Treaty?  To  pile  error  on 
error,  did  they  not  actually  reduc«>  the  annual 
(xpendlturf  of  the  Hoover  ndminlstratlon 
upon  the  Army  and  Navy?  And  later  the 
R"0sevelt  administration  failed  to  support 
Republican  proposals  for  Increasing  our  own 
:irm(d  strength.  Did  It  not  pass  f  e  Mar.da- 
tory  Neutrality  Acts  which  Inevitably  en- 
rourigfd  Hitler  to  believe  that  England's  con- 
trol of  the  seas  would  be  no  bent  fit  to  her  In 
(jbtaining  supplies  from  the  United  States — 
and  whl(  h,  in  reality,  presented  Hitler  with  a 
blnnk  check  for  aggression? 

The  domestic  policies  cf  the  New  Deal,  from 
the  ilrst,  have  been  the  height  of  totalitarian 
•latlonalism.    Let's  look  again  at  th    record. 

The  6.000  000  little  pigs  destroyed,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency,  with  Its  plowing 
under  of  cotton  and  wheat;  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration,  the  vholc  Idea  of  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  prcductlor  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  surpluses  erected  an  economic  Isola- 
tion wall  such  as  no  hlgh-tarlfT  advocate  ever 
dreamed.  Under  New  Deal  economic  Isola- 
tionism and  the  world  depression,  our  for- 
eign  trade  practically  disapiieared. 


The  principal  reason  for  the  complete 
fiasco  of  the  London  Economic  Conference, 
to  quote  Harold  Hlnton's  Biography  of  Sec- 
retary Hull,  "was  the  unwillingness  of  the 
United  States  to  discontinue  the  national- 
istic practice  condemned  In  others." 

That  was  Roosevelt's  first  venture  Into  In- 
ternational collaboration  and  cooperation. 
And  where  did  It  end?  He  torpedoed  the  con- 
ference, thus  crushing  the  lasi  hope  that 
the  peacefvil  nations  of  the  worli  had  of 
establishing  world  stability.  The  fact  is  that 
while  the  Administration  Is  sounding  new 
trumpet  calls  for  International  collabora- 
tion to  restore  the  world  to  "new  high  levels 
of  permanent  recovery,"  It  sh^ws  no  Indica- 
tion of  abandoning  the  economic  Isolationist 
domestic  policies  which  contradict  Its  un- 
certain foreign  policy,  and  the  att?mpt8  of 
Secretary    Hull    to   lower    trade    barriers. 

Therefore  the  first  decision  in  layin-:  the 
foundation  for  a  Etable  world  must  be  m.ade 
by  the  President.  He  must  put  his  own 
contradictory  and  confusing  policies  In 
order. 

World  collfiljoratlon  requires  the  abardon- 
ment  of  the  totalitarl:in  flom-^stlc  pattern 
toward  which  the  dominant  branch  of  the 
New  Deal  Is  building  World  imperialism  does 
not.     Which  Is  It  to  be? 

A  totalitarian  economy  endangers  world 
peace  wherever  It  exists  There  Is  no  limit 
to  the  spread  of  a  totalitarian  government 
once  that  way  Is  accepted.  Therefore,  the 
domestic  policies  of  the  New  Deal  work 
against  and   not  for  world   peace. 

But  whatever  confusion  there  may  be. 
there  are  no  disagreements  as  to  the  Immedi- 
ate necessity  of  the  winning  of  the  war  I 
have  been  fearful  heretofore  that  a  detailed 
discussion  of  our  foreign  p<)licies  m'j^ht 
create  a  rift  in  that  temporary  coalition 
called  the  United  Nations.  That  it  Is  at  the 
present  only  temporary  Is  clearly  indicated 
by  Premier  Stalin's  position. 

Tragic  misunderstandings  between  our- 
selves and  our  allies  as  to  the  future  are 
beginning  to  develop  Their  continued 
growth  will  threaten  the  Allied  victory  which, 
come  what  may,  means  .so  much  to  Christian 
civilization  But  these  questions  are  being 
thrust  to  the  fore  by  thf^'e  who  insi'^t  on 
planning  post-war  settlement  now.  One 
basic  fault  of  our  foreign  policy  over  the 
years  has  been  the  hallelujah  approach  that 
Ignored  disagreeable  facts  and  re-ponsibililies 
Involved  Ru.ssia  has  already  let  it  be  known 
that  she  ha.*  no  Intention  of  restoring  eastern 
European  b<JU!idaries  or  even  European  gov- 
ernments who  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  their  pre-war  status. 

Mr    Churchill  and  others  have  also  served 
notice    that    Great    Britain    is    not    going    to 
Ilqu  date  her  empire  and  that  the  French  and 
the  Dutch  Empires  are  to  be  restored      How 
does  this  fit  In  with  Under  S?crefary  of  State 
Welles'  statement  that  "the  age  nf  imperial- 
ism   Is   ended"?     The    Atlantic    Charter    and 
the  "four  freedoms"  will  probably  be  hailed 
by  everyone.  Just  as  were  Woodrow  Wilson's 
fourteen  points,  but  each  nation  will  Inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  these  vague  as^pirations 
to  suit  Its  own  meaning      Thi.s  is  not  to  say 
that  we  should  engage  In  controversy  wltii 
our  allies  at  this  time.  It  is  merely  to  suggest 
that  we  temper  our  promises  until  we  clearly 
understand  the  kind  of  situations  v.hlch  wc; 
fhall  be  calh  d  upnn  to  guarantee.     Certainly 
the    fact   that    oiher   nations   are    looklrg   at 
their  own  nece.ssities  in  a  realistic  way  should 
warn  us  that  our  foreign  policy  must  be  con- 
ducted with  the  same  realistic  vl.«^lon.     Oiher- 
wlse  we  will  find  that  we  mu?t  either  go  bad: 
on  our  own  promises  and  earn  the  111  w.ll  of 
other    nations   cr   meekly   give   away   every- 
thini?  we  have  In  order  to  create  end  inalntnln 
a  world  federation  built  on  an  unsound  basis. 
It  Is  not   helping  any  to  have  public  of- 
ficials and   citizens  of   thi.*   country   making 
the  glib  statement    that   we   alone   are   re- 
sponsible for  the  kind  cf  world  go\trnment 
that   has   been  or  will   be  established.     Any 
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Mr.  Dancy  not  only  grows  these  purplo- 
huU  pens  on  his  ov-n  173-acre  farnt  but  also 
contracts  for  them  to  be  grown  by  many 
of  the  neighbors.  A  visit  to  that  community 
during  July  or  August  would  certainly  give 
one  the  impression  that  he  had.  In  reality, 
come  to  Pea  Rlige. 

with     a     iifit' nt     and     nr,Tflf:.hlp     flair     for 


Almost  a  year  and  a  hnlf  after  we  were 
plunged  Into  war,  but  we  have  still  failed  to 
create  an  official  group  charged  with  develop- 
ing a  program  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
after  the  war. 

We  are  failing  to  prepare  for  peace.  If  the 
war  were  to  end  tojmorrow,  we  would  be  mere 

Rei  iniisl  .;  jinnrpnnrf*H   frir  t)tf  r-pnr*»  t:ihl*»   tyiriii 


bipartisan  basis  so  that  both  great  political 
parties — and  none  can  say  which  party  will 
be  In  control  when  the  war  ends — can  Join  In 
developing  recommendations  In  a  field  of  ac- 
tivity where  party  anlmcsltles  and  personal 
ambitions  mu:it  be  absent. 

We  must  not  waste  time  In  cur  p:epara- 


tWtn«     fnr     thA     nr«ihlf»m<:     r\f     rM».ir*» 
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Buch  rfish  statements  Interfere  with  Intelli- 
gent and  far-reaching  peace  planning  Just 
as  secret  International  conferences  interfere 
with  the  mutual  confidence  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful pence  planning.  Their  only  conse- 
quence is  to  lead  us  to  repeat  the  blunders 
of  the  past. 

Pope  Plus  xn  has  bade  this  point  well.  I 
quite- him: 

""History  teaches  that  treaties  of  peace 
stipulated  In  a  rplrlt  and  with  conditions 
opposed  both  to  the  dictates  of  morality  and 
to  gcruine  political  wi:dr,m  have  had  but  a 
wretched  and  short-lived  existence,  and  so 
have  revealed  and  testified  to  an  error  of 
calculation,  human  Indeed,  but  fatal  none- 
theless " 

T\ie  attempt  to  build  collective  stcurlty 
on  the  very  narrow  Isolation  of  the  New  Deal 
economy  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  world  Ini- 
pcriali5m  does  not  offer  much  promise  of  a 
mere  satisfactory  world.  The  sooner  we  face 
these  basic  facts  the  more  chance  we  have 
of  answering  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  man- 
kind for  a  Ipstlrg  peace 

The  world  Is  at  a  turning  point.  I  do  not 
bel.eve  we  sh.uuld  retreai  from  our  historic 
foreign  policy  of  supporting  the  rights  cf 
minorities  anc"  the  Indepen'^'ence  of  small 
nations.  It  is  essential  that  the  peace  that 
Is  to  come  have  the  advantage  of  the  Inrplra- 
tlcn  and  Idealism  of  the   United  S'ates 

I  believe  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  help 
to  e<=tab;ish  a  new  high  and  ethical  system 
of  Justice  But  we  cannot  approach  this 
pcac  >  without  calm  thought.  We  must  un- 
derstand and  understand  now  what  we  can 
achieve  and  what  we  can  afford  to  give 

The  problems  of  peace  are  solvable.  They 
present  a  challenge  which  we  can  and  must 
mest.  The  fact  is  that  the  pioblem  of  racial 
hatred  In  Europe,  which  goes  back  to  the 
Dark  Aces,  hr.s  largely  been  soivcd  here  In  this 
country,  where  warrlnf;  racial  ^-oups  have 
learned  to  work  together  for  the  gt)od  of 
America.  Is  it  not  po.s6ible  that  the  minori- 
ties here  may  help  the  peacemakers  thre»Uijh 
their  inllucnce  lu  the  lands  from  which  they 
come? 

Let  us  approach  the  coming  peace  wllh 
realistic  and  practical  outlines  of  coopera- 
tion which,  so  far  as  .  ossible,  will  avoid  con- 
flicting views  and  purposes  amonj  the  United 
Nations  and  which  will  preserve  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Unlicd  States 

As  we  do  so  we  must  avoid  two  dangers 
Our  republican  tradition  Is  based  upon  the 
solid  r(>rk  of  uncompromsing  d.  >otien  o  tl.e 
Independence  and  Interestn  of  the  Republic 
lie  heai  t  beats  to  the  Impulses  of  the  Union. 
It  staiid.<i  by  the  Nation  and  the  flag,  and  It 
cannot  surrender  that  freedom  of  action 
which  is  the  life  blood  of  a  free  people. 

It  cannot,  at  this  moment  when  the  sway- 
ing tide  cf  war  makes  it  Im.pc^slble  to  see 
clearly  the  outlines  of  the  post-victory  world, 
bind  itself  to  tlie  precise  details  of  peace  ar- 
rangements. At  a  moment  when  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  themselveii  are 
stlil  in  need  of  the  most  careful  and  friendly 
adjustment,  the  clashing  details  of  Interna- 
tional diff'Tcnccs  must  not  be  allowed  to  raise 
their  heads. 

Eut  we  can  give  notice  of  our  Intentions 
to  take  the  part  In  International  affairs  which 
our  humenltarlan  instincts  require.  In  a  way 
that  our  strergth  warrants  and  our  interests 
demands  I  do  not  see  how  wo  ean  prope:ly 
commit  currelves  further  than  that  csr,"cl?Jly 
In  view  cf  the  announced  position  of  some  of 
cur  allies 

Let  us,  then,  try  to  help  taui'd  and  to  sup- 
port an  orderly  and  stable  world,  conscious 
of  our  own  strenrth  and  of  ovir  own  vast 
resources.  Let  us  support  this  world  ur.sclf- 
Istiiy.  rot  as  an  exj-lolting  n.tlon  but  em- 
phatically Also,  not  as  a  "meddles  :ne 
Matty"  emotionally  concerned  about  the  de- 
tailed settlement  of  every  minority  prota'em 
Let  us  put  aside  forever  the  old  style  tm- 
pcrjpJ.l-m  that  foclrd  Its  citlzc:is  Into  believ- 
ing tl-at  reparations  and  new  territories  paid 


for  wars;  or  the  New  Deal  style  of  nonsense, 
that  Lease-Lend  means  any  monetary  return. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  made  known  the  broad 
propositions  on  which  he  believes  the  Nation 
mlcht  well  organize  Its  pcst-war  objectives. 
To  that  end  I  suggest  a  few  such  propositions 
avoiding  now  the  drawing  of  blueprints, 
which  can  be  drafted  only  after  the  war  hM 
entered  Ita  final  phase    But  these.  I  believe, 

indicate  the  broad  outlines  without  which 
the  effort  and  blood  and  cost  of  this  war 
would  be  meaningless  and  futile 

..  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Im- 
mediate problems  growing  out  of  the  war, 
there  will  of  uccesslty  be  a  period,  perhaps 
a  few  fsars  in  duration,  when  representatives 
of  the  United  Nations  will  sit  as  an  interim 
world  council.  The  functions  of  this  United 
Nations  council  will  consist  of  such  problems 
a*  the  Just  punishment  of  the  guilty,  the  dis- 
arm:-ment  of  the  enemy  powers,  the  condi- 
tional restoration  of  trad  relations,  the  re- 
lle  cf  famine  the  svpervlslon  of  the  creation 
In  the  en^my  countries  of  responsible  and 
repreicntaMve  governments,  and  the  setting 
up  of  commisKicns  to  consider  and  leport  to 
the  United  Nations  for  consideration  plans 
for  the  solution  of  .nternatlonal  economic 
p.'cblems  ind  relations,  for  the  appointment 
of  temporary  international  forces  ;-o  prevent 
chaos,  for  the  establishment  of  machinery 
to  preserve  lasting  peace,  for  the  government 
of  backward  people,  for  genuine  world  dis- 
armpment.  for  International  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  relif?ious  liberty  and  for  the 
autonomy  of  nations. 

2  Wh  ie  it  is  too  early  now  to  see  the 
practicable  forms  of  international  coopera- 
tion that  should  follow  this  period  of  condi- 
tional peac-.  It  is  not  too  early  to  indicate 
that  the  United  Stales  recognizes  the  desira- 
bility of  some  form  or  forms  cf  permanent  In- 
tel national  organization 

3.  Such  an  organization  of  nations  may 
well  recof'nlze.  in  line  with  Prime  Minister 
Churchill's  recent  proposal,  the  fact  that 
seme  interna ticnal  concerrjs  may  best  be 
dune  on  a  regional  basis.  We  have,  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  already  laid  the  ground- 
work for  such  organization  In  our  frequent 
Pan  American  conferences.  A  world  organi- 
zation might  In  this  way  be  reserved  for  the 
discussion  and  formulation  cf  broad  princi- 
ple^  and  far-reaching  objectives. 

4.  World  or  regional  crganizations  perhaps 
should  be  vested  with  more  Immediate  re- 
Bponsibilities  through  which  conflicts  be- 
tween States  may  be  prevented.  These  ar- 
rangements may  well  vary  from  region  to 
region. 

5.  The  American  people  will  always  be 
suspicious  of  a  world  superorganlzatlon. 
They  will  suspect,  and  with  reason,  that 
world  orf^anlzation  may  be  dominated  by  a 
bloc  of  European  states  and  that  periodically 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  drawn  Into  con- 
flicts beginning  in  Europe.  A  recognition  of 
regional  responsibilities  will  allay  much  of 
that  fear  and  emphasize  our  paramount  con- 
cern with  this  hemisphere.  But  for  many 
and  increasing  purposes,  a  world  council  can 
hi  used  to  develop  the  habits  and  customs 
of  peace  and  the  general  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  right. 

Such  principles  as  these  are  fully  In  keep- 
ing with  the  diplomatic  traditions  cf  this 
Nation.  They  are  likewise  In  harmony  wth 
the  long  'Jid  splendidly  constructive  work 
of  Republican  administrations  They  carry 
the  promise  of  a  belter  world  to  tho.-e  who 
are  givinr;  to  much.  And  they  preserve  for 
us  and  cur  posterity  the  blessing  of  liberty 
at  home. 

Just  as  this  Nation  has  turned  the  tide  of 
war.  I  pray  that  we  will  not  miss  the  great 
oppnrtuntty  that  will  come  to  us  of  serving 
in  peace  We  must  be  av.ake  o  every  op- 
portunity of  expanding  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom and  Justice.  That  cannot  be  done  hast- 
ily. Intolerantly,  or  by  unjust  suspicions  of 
the  Integrity  of  others.  It  requires  the  most 
thoughtful    and    enlightened    leadership.     A 


leadership  which  knows  the  full  and  true 
spiritual  meaning  of  our  flag  and  all  that  It 
Bjmibollzes.  In  such  leadership  is  the  hope 
of  America  and  otir  Christian  clvllieation. 


North  Florida  Farmer  One-Mai  Food 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  noKiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
the  fine  work  being  done  by  a  Florida 
farmer,  R.  L.  Dancy.  of  Holmes  County, 
who  has  the  imique  distinction  of  grow- 
ing all  he  can  eat  and  canning  all  he 
cannot.  The  story  of  Mr.  Dancy's  farm 
activities  was  written  by  J.  Francis 
Cooper,  editor,  Florida  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  it  appeared  in  the 
Florida  Grower: 

NoHTH  Florida  Farmer  One-Man  Food  Inous- 
TET— Growing  Alx  He  Can  Eat  and  Can- 
ning All  He  Can't — Gives  Holmes  Countt 
Pboduceh  Unique  Distinction 

(By  J    Francis  Cooper,  editor,  Florida  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service) 

The  people  of  Holmes  Cctinty,  Fla.,  dent 
have  to  ship  in  so  many  canned  vegetablee 
from  the  outside  l>ecause  R  L.  Dancy,  who 
farms  up  in  the  north  end  of  the  county,  cans 
enough  to  supply  a  major  part  of  their  wants. 
This  is  especially  valuable  to  them  since  the 
amount  of  canned  gooda  for  sale  has  been 
rationed  and  purchasers  limited  in  the  num- 
ber of  cans  they  can  procure. 

Mr.  Dancy  operates  a  small  canning  plant 
right  on  his  farm— well,  in  fact,  it's  a  sort  of 
family  affair.  His  brother,  sister,  father,  and 
mother  also  have  a  hand  in  operating  it.  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hired  helpl  The  father. 
&2-year-old  John  W.  Dancy,  Is  tlie  fireman. 
In  opwration  for  4  years,  the  canning  plant 
has  gradually  increased  In  size  and  equip- 
ment, but  8tlU  is  inadequate.  Blr  Dancy 
hopes  to  build  a  larger,  more  modem,  and 
more  satisfactory  plant  as  soon  as  materiaU 
are  again  on  the  market. 

Holmes  Is  a  county  of  magnl|loent  dis- 
tances, so  County  Agent  Arnold  Hutchinson 
and  I  drove  for  a  good  many  miles  over 
country  roads  before  we  Anally  arrived  at 
the  Dancy  place,  which  is  nearer  to  Geneva, 
Ala  ,  its  post  ofBce,  than  It  la  to  Bonlfay, 
Fla.,  the  county  seat.  When  County  Agent 
Hutchinson  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Dancy  and 
said  I  was  looking  for  some  material  for  a 
story,  Mr.  Dancy  immediately  queried: 

"Are  you  going  to  write  it  for  Florida 
Grower?" 

It  developed  that  be  is  a  regular  reader  of 
the  Grower,  and  lUces  It  very  much. 

For  home  use  the  Dancys  can  tomatoes, 
butter  beans,  peaches,  peanut  butter,  soup 
stock,  flgs.  and  peas.  And  they  should  cer- 
tainly never  go  hungry— rationing  or  no  ra- 
tioning— because  they  can  copious  qtiantlties 
every  year  For  marketing  in  Bonlfay.  he 
cans  peas,  string  beans,  and  turnip  greens — 
thus  spreading  the  work  over  as  long  a  tlnie 
as  poFSlble. 

For  canning,  he  likes  purple-huU  cow- 
pcrs,  a  kind  which  I  had  never  seen  before 
and  one  with  which  workers  at  the  Agrlctil- 
tural  Experiment  station  are  not  familiar. 
Mr.  Dancy  obtained  his  original  planling 
seed  from  a  grower  in  Alabama. 
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The  act  should  be  further  amended  so 
that  aggrieved  persons  or  corjwrations 
may  go  into  the  court  of  ctistoxns  for 
redress. 

The  amendments  I  refer  to  are  manda- 
tory under  the  Constitution.  Therefore, 
I  see  no  iustiflable  reason  why  the  bill 


the  Italian  people  in  an  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation short-wave  broadcast  last  night  that 
Italy  is  allied  with  a  pagan  government  which 
Intends  to  destroy  all  religion. 

Americans  of  Italian  descent,  said  Mr. 
D'AixsANDRO  in  an  Italian-language  address, 
are  horrified  at  the  association  of  the  devout 
of  Italy  with  ruthless  enemies  of  religion. 


Weekly  Report  to  liie  People  of  My 
DUtiict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr  Dancy  not  only  grows  the^e  purplo 
huU  pens  on  h:s  ov;n  173-acre  farn\  but  al;io 
contracts  for  Iheni  to  be  grcwn  by  many 
of  the  nelRhborb.  A  visit  to  that  community 
dunnt?  July  or  Auj^ust  would  certainly  give 
one  ;he  Impression  that  he  hid,  in  reality, 
come  to  Pea  Rl  l^e. 

With  a  pot' nt  and  profit;. ble  fla.r  for 
mechanics.  Mr  Dancy  has  develojied  many 
oi  the  handy  devices  used  In  his  home-built 
commercial  cnnnlnK  plant.  A  bijller  Just  out- 
side of  the  buUdinj;  provides  steam  lor  can- 
ning and  scalding  operations.  An  overhead 
Conveyor  system  ln.dde.  made  cf  a  bara-door 
roller  and  a  quarter-ton  ho.st  chain.  Is  useful 
for  lowi.rlng  baskets  of  cans  Into  the  hot 
vats  or  kettles  and  lifting  thtm  out  again. 
Mr.  Dancy  made  a  bean  cutter  out  of  a 
poplar  log  anJ  hacksaw  blndes  The  log 
Js  proved  and  roll.i  the  t)eans  Irto  the  bladts 
The  outfit  Is  oper.ited  by  a  '^-h orsopowi-r 
ele-trlc  meter,  supplied  with  encpv  ty  a 
Run-l  Electrification  Adminl3tration  line 
from  Oraceville  He  also  ha-s  an  electric 
pea  shcllcr  which  v/hle:i  the  pe  is  through  !n 
a  hi.Try.  but  certainly  does  a  good  job  of  the 
shrlliiis. 

Attractive  printed  labels  ndorn  his  cr.nncd 
products,  nrd  he  flrds  a  ready  market  for  all 
he  can  proccs.^  So  carelully  Is  the  woik  done 
In  preparing  the  materials  for  cannlnp.  aid 
In  the  actual  canning  (jperatloa,  tiiat  spoil- 
age ann^unts  to  less  than  1  percent. 

Additional  rH^h  cr-'ps  on  the  D:ircy  fnrm 
consist  of  Poland  China  hmts  aud  cattle,  ai  d 
the  epes  prrdi:crd  by  200  layin?  Le:;hoi:i 
hens.  Feed  for  the  h(5C8.  cows,  and  ch'ckens 
Is  grown  on  th^  place  I  noticed  :i  ntimb^-r 
of  mules  when  I  vas  ther?,  bjt  Mr  Dancy 
also  has  a  tractor  and  cf)mblne — vising  the 
latter  to  hat  vest  hts  fine  Ncrtex  oats. 

Mr  Dancy  is  a  firm  believer  in  blue  Itiplne. 
the  new  winter-  'er.umc  recently  Introduced 
into  northern  '''lor. da  by  the  North  Flonc'a 
Experiment  Station  at  Qvilncy  He  was  the 
first  one  in  Holmes  Cc:unty  to  f/row  this  new 
crop  atd  ha.s  graduplly  Increased  his  acreage. 
He  sells  seed  each  fall 

In  fact.  Mr  Dincy  iTCnerally  munapes  to 
try  •something  new  each  year.  He  has  'ourd 
that  the  edible  soybean  sets  .'^eed  well  ctit 
there  And  he  grows  African  snuash  for  eat- 
Inp  and  feedinc  to  his  hogs  He  STys  it  pro- 
duces four  or  five  tons  to  the  acre,  which  is 
better  than  swcotpotatoes. 

Yes.  Mr  Dinry  keeps  on  his  toes,  and  finds 
that  It  pay.'  Flack  In  the  good  old  days  bi>- 
fore  gasoline  rationing  he  u.sualy  vlsltrd  the 
North  Florida  E.xp^nment  Station  once  or 
twice  a  year,  finding  something  new  and 
worth  whilp  t  ach  time  And  he  keeps  In  close 
touch  with  hi.-,  county  agent,  not  or.ly  to 
learn  about  n?w  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  profrrams  and  regulations  but 
also  to  ascertain  anything  of  Interest  or  vali  e 
which  he  can  u'lllze  on  his  place  lie  l.s  both 
alert  and  indu.strlous — the  type  of  farmer  of 
Which  bot.'i  his  community  and  Flqrlcia  are 
prcud. 


What  Follows  This  War? 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENTATI\'E3 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  followinp  article  from 
the  Christian  Advocate  of  May  6.  1943: 

Our  Nation  today  faces  a  tiu^lc  and 
tl..eaienlng  situation. 


Almost  a  year  and  a  half  after  we  were 
plunged  Into  war,  but  we  have  still  failed  to 
crtate  an  official  group  charged  with  develop- 
ing a  program  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
after  the  war. 

We  are  failing  to  prepare  for  peace.  If  the 
war  were  to  end  tomorrow,  we  would  be  mere 
seilously  unprepared  for  the  peace  table  th;in 
we  were  for  the  battlefield  on  December  7, 
1041. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor.  America  had  two 
sthools  of  foreign  policy  whose  disciples  were 
called,  for  want  of  better  terms,  interven- 
tionists and  Isolationists  Today  America 
ha.j  no  clear-cut  foreign  policy;  Indeed,  no 
clear  divi.sion  on  policy,  because.  In  the  ex- 
treme sense;,  there  are  no  more  Intervention- 
ist! and  no  more  l.solatlonlsts. 

That  is  to  say.  there  are  no  Isc  latiunlsts. 
If  the  term  ImpKes  a  oe.^ire  to  hold  bad:  In 
thr  war,  to  settle  for  less  than  vlctt.ry,  to  de- 
prive our  fighting  forces  of  anyth.ng  they 
need  to  tlnl!;h  the  job.  And  there  are  no  in- 
terventionists If  that  term  Implies  deaire  lor 
a  pro';ram  cif  perpetual  Involvement  In  f c  r- 
elgn  wars  or  constant  fighting  by  armies  of 
mercenary  soldiers  to  support  expanding  Im- 
perialistic, finnncir.l,  or  Ideological  American 
Interests. 

Americans  nil  want  to  see  war  banned  from 
thi!  earth.  They  want  to  mi.ke  sure  th  it 
this  time  all  the  sacrifices  shall  not  have  bee  n 
in  vain.  They  want  the  blessirip.s  of  a  lair 
ch-.^nce  fcr  a  free  people  to  be  extended  to  all 
who  have  the  desire  and  ability  to  develop 
systems  of  genuine  self-government  protect - 
in?  the  wepk  against  the  v^lckd 

fe-o  neither  Insolatloni?  m  nor  intoiven- 
tionlsin  longer  has  value  as  a  term  to  Jedne 
hn.sp.s  of  realistic  foreign  policy  for  America. 
And  so  we  live  in  a  dangeious  void  -the  void 
created  by  absence  of  an  accfpted  and  ac- 
knowkcigcd  foreign  policy  We  have  not 
drawn  our  lines  and  defined  our  'trms  siif.l- 
clently  for  'nlelligent  discustion. 

Of  course,  many  post-war  pnpoj.als  have 
been  oilered  by  individuals  and  groups  wlth- 
ou'  offiilal  staius.  Some  art  the  dreams  ot 
private  citizens,  some  the  creation  of  indl- 
vid'.ial  members  of  the  executive  department, 
or  the  Congress.  s;ome  the  proposals  of  asso- 
ciations or  organizations.  But  thus  tar  no 
one  plan  has  the  support  ol  any  consideiable 
group  of  the  public  oCclals  wh<x  In  the  final 
analysis,  will  approve  or  disapprove  what  Is 
to  follow  this  war. 

Fiirthermore.  :  brief  examin  itlon  cl  most 
of  these  piopcsals  Indicated  at  once  the  nerd 
to  analyze  and  harmonize  post-war  proposals 
from  two  standpoints — our  domestic  aflalrs 
and  our  foreign  attitudes.  Neither  is  inde- 
pendent. Domestic  policy  must  be  shaped 
as  a  part  of  foreign  policy:  foreif.n  policy  must 
be  geared  to  domestic  affairs,  both  economic 
and  pwlitieal.  To  attempt  a  post-war  pro- 
giam  fen  America  without  {onsiderii.g  domes- 
tic and  foreign  aspects  simultaneously  is  to 
doom  the  program  to  fai'"ie  at  the  start. 

To  achieve  the  need  for  plannlrg.  and  to 
assure  an  luipreludlced  approach.  I  propose 
In  Hou  ;e  Joint  Resolution  28.  Introluccd  the 
openln;:  da/  of  th?  new  Congress.  esta^U.'-h- 
ment  of  a  Post-War  Plannmg  Commission  to 
develop  a  program  of  post-war  policy  at  heme 
and  abroad. 

I  proposed  that  8  of  the  commission's  32 
members  should  be  selected  by  Secretary  of 
Stete  Hull  atid  8  by  former  Presider.t  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  16  to  be  from  the  best  brains  in 
America.  In  or  c^ut  of  the  Ciovernm.ent.  with 
at  least  2  each  chosen  from  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  labor,  bu.^inefs.  and  the  profes- 
sions, und  that  the  remaining  16  be  selected 
from  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  follows:  Four  chosen  by  the  mejorlty 
and  4  by  the  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
4  by  the  Speaker  and  4  by  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tlius.  32  leaders  would  be  gathered  from 
the  general  public,  the  execuluc  department, 
and  Congresd.    Their  selection  would  be  on  a 


bipartisan  basis  so  that  both  great  political 
parties — and  none  can  say  which  party  will 
be  in  control  when  the  war  ends — can  Join  In 
developing  recommendations  in  a  field  of  ac- 
tivity where  party  anlmcsitles  and  personal 
ambitions  muot  be  absent. 

We  mu.st  not  waste  time  In  cur  prepara- 
tlcjns  for  the  problems  of  peace.  Ujiless  a 
commission  such  as  that  proposed  dies  the 
Job.  we  shall  once  a^aln  find  partisanship  and 
prejudice  seated  at  the  peace  table  aud  e.i- 
camped  in  the  councils  of  the  mighty. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agrren:en!s 


EXTENSICN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  c:'.oss 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEtENTATlVES 
Friday.  May  14.  lO'iS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rfcip- 
ro'Ml  trade  azrermenis  which  liave  been 
in  eUtct  for  the  la.st  7  years  und' r  our 
trade-agrccnient  picgram,  have  been 
detrimental  to  the  AnuTican  f?.rmer  and 
the  Americun  laborer,  and  have  not  at 
all  .served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
cif-aifc.i. 

During  this  purled  cur  Government, 
under  the  A.  A.  A.,  spent  :^f.  vcral  b.llions 
of  doUais  in  payments  to  farmers  to  de- 
crease their  production.  During  th(se 
ye;irs  the  Prs;d-nt  dia.'^tKaiiy  rtduted 
the  duties  oii  surplus  farm  products. 
th-*reby  inviting  foreign  farmers  to  pro- 
duce more  of  these  same  product. s  for 
sh:pment  to  the  United  States.  During 
th'?  5-ycar  period  from  193G  to  1940  our 
food  impcrts  aveiaetd  n-arly  250  percent 
of  our  food  expoits. 

If  the  agreements  are  to  be  continued 
thv'n  tht-y  should  be  amended  very  dras- 
tically and  unlf-s  they  are  amended  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
act. 

By  amendments  I  mean  we  should 
have  conrrrcssional  approval.  This  au- 
thority should  not  be  delegated  to  the 
Chief  Executive.  I  have  in  mind  that 
14  countiies  with  which  these  treaties 
have  been  made  they  are  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  legislative  bodies,  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  have  the  same  privilege 
here. 

The  act  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  no  product  should  be  admitted  un- 
der ihe  agreement  at  Ics.';  th;m  the  Amer- 
ica: n  cost  of  production.  It  should  be 
fu.thcr  amended  that  tht  treaties  c:m 
only  be  effective  wiih  the  nations  with 
which  the  treaties  are  made.  This 
would  mean  the  elimination  of  the  most- 
favorcd-naticn  clauje. 

I  am  now  thinking  of  the  bcneC'i 
Japan  deiived  undCi-  the  most-favored- 
nation  clau  t  when  durinj:  the  i>eriod 
from  193G  to  1940  she  pui  chased  over 
15,000.000  ton.s  of  metal  ;;crap  of  all  kinds 
tou'ether  with  about  5  000  000  bales  of 
cotton.  $220,000  000  worth  of  petroleum 
products,  $19,000,000  worth  of  aircraft 
parts,  as  well  as  $37.000. COO  worth  of  ma- 
chine tools  which  made  it  possible  not 
only  for  her  to  murder  the  Chinese  as 
we  then  thought,  but  to  wage  war  on  us. 


A2160 
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on'    My  answer  Is,  you  deserve  Just  as  much 
consMeratlon  as  anybody  else. 

Didn't  you  raise  that  boy  ycju  are  sending 
away?  Didn't  you  work  and  hCiape  and  sweat 
while  he  was  growing  up?  Of  course  you  did. 
Then,  your  Government  owes  this  much  to 
you  It  must  look  after  you  while  Jack  or 
Bl"  or  Tom  are  away  fighting  J;:ps  and  Nazis. 


their  estimates  of  that  decline  range  from 
5  to  30  percent.  Only  15  percent  believe  pro- 
duction will   Increase. 

"Half  the  farmers  feel  that  rcgulatl.)ns  from 
Washington  have  hampered  their  business. 
Twenty  percent  of  them  said  Ihe  agricul- 
tural policies  of  the  administration  had  betn 
helpful. 


"Mother's  Day  for  Mrs.  Frank  M  M.irrer, 
616  Elm  Street.  Endicott,  v.ho  has  five  sons 
serving  in  the  armed  forces,  was  lonesome. 
To  comfort  her,  however,  .she  received  a  poem 
written  by  one  of  her  sons,  Tech  Sgt. 
Robert  Eugene  Marrer,  19,  who.  according  to 
the  Blnghamtcn  Sun.  Is  believed  to  be  a 
prisoner   of   the   Germans  "     I    wish    to   take 
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The  act  should  be  further  amended  so 
that  aggrieved  persons  or  corporations 
may  go  into  the  court  of  customs  for 
redress. 

The  amendments  I  refer  to  are  manda- 
tory under  the  Constitution.  Therefore, 
I  see  no  justifiable  reason  why  the  bill 
should  not  be  accordingly  amended,  and 
If  not,  how  I  can  discharge  my  congres- 
sional responsibility  without  voting 
against  the  bill. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  talk  about  Amer- 
icans dealing  fairly  and  honorably  with 
all  other  nations,  but  these  treaties  have 
proved  to  be  lopsided  and  have  created 
only  one-way  traf5c.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  poor  horse  ti'aders. 

The  argtittient  presented  that  because 
we  are  in  war  it  is  doubly  important  that 
these  treaties  be  renewed  cannot  be 
proven  by  the  action  of  Argentina.  Dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  of  this  agreement 
we  imported  $12,379,944,000  worth  of 
agriculture  products  and  substitutes. 
This  means  $2,063  for  every  one  of  our 
6  000.00C  farm  families.  During  the 
same  5  years  we  imported  2,335,273  head 
of  cattle  and  758,466.496  pounds  of  meat 
and  meat  products.  A  great  portion  of 
these  imports  came  from  Argentina  , 
which  is  now  one  of  the  iDoorest  cooper- 
ators  we  have  in  this  war. 

For  Congress  to  delegate  to  the  Chief 
Executive  the  authority  granted  him 
under  these  treaties  is  simply  deserting 
the  people  in  tliis  hour  of  need.  This 
Congress  has  been  asserting  itself  pretty 
well  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  step 
aside  now  in  this  matter.  People  gener- 
ally do  not  understand  that  when  we 
make  a  treaty  with  another  country  that 
under  the  favored -nation  clause  those 
trade  rights  are  extended  to  every  other 
country.  If  they  did  imderstand  there 
would  be  universal  opposition  to  this 
measure  and  I  believe  that  we  must  take 
these  things  into  consideration  and  safe- 
guard their  Interests. 


Italian-Paran  Nazi  Tie-Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO.  JR. 

OF    MABTUUfO 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  19iZ 

Mr.  DALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoKO,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sut  of  May 
13.  1943: 
Itauan-Pacan  Nazi  TiE-tJP  Dbcukd  bt  D'Aixs- 

AKDKO— -CONCftXSSMAJf      SFEAKS      ON      SHOBT 

Wav>  Orrici  or  Wak  IwroRMATioN  Bboao- 
CAST  Bkamxd  Ovkbuas — Quorns  Export  or 
Bisoops 

WABRXMorroM.  May  15. — Quoting  from  tiM 
recent  report  of  tbe  Ocnn&n  bishop*  on  re- 
llglotM  perM>cutlon  In  Oermany.  Repreaenta- 
Uv«  Thomas  D'Aubamsbo,  d  llaryland,  told 


the  Italian  people  in  an  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation short-wave  broadcast  last  night  that 
Italy  is  allied  with  a  pagan  government  which 
Intends  to  destroy  all  religion. 

Americana  of  Italian  descent,  said  Mr. 
D'AiJ£ANDRO  in  an  Italian-language  address, 
are  horrified  at  the  association  of  the  devout 
of  Italy  with  ruthless  enemies  of  religion. 

BEAMED  TO   CATHOLICS 

•The  report  of  the  German  bishops  just 

made  public  tells  In  detail  bow  the  pagan 
officials  of  Germany  are  constantly  taking 
steps  to  prevent  Catholics  from  practicing 
their  religion,"  Mr.  D'Alesandro  told  the 
Catholic  listeners  to  whom  the  broadcast  was 
beanned. 

"It  IS  a  matter  of  grciat  sorrow  to  us  to 
know  that  our  brothers  in  blocd.  the  people 
cf  Italy,  who  have  always  upheld  the  faith  of 
Christ,  are  now  associated  with  ttcac  ruthless 
Teutons,  a  people  facing  the  enmity  of  the 
entire  world  because  of  disregard  of  Christian 
principles. 

HOKKtnXD    AT    PERSECUTION 

"We  Americans  of  Italian  descent  are  hor- 
rified at  the  ruthless  persecution  of  Catholic 
clergy  aijd  laity  in  Luxemburg,  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia 

"The  prelates  tell  of  the  ruthless  Interfer- 
ence of  the  ofBcers  of  the  Nazi  party  with 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  religious  life  of 
the  population  in  Luxemburg,  where  mon- 
asteries have  been  closed  and  priests  ban- 
ished. 

"With  few  exceptions,  churches  In  the 
Diocese  of  Posen  and  Lltzmannstadt  have 
been  ^vlthdrawn  from  use  for  worship  and 
are  now  being  used  for  profane  purposes. 

"Part  of  them  are  warehouses.  In  the  exact 
language  of  the  report.  One  church  in  Posen 
hae  been  degraded  to  a  riding  school.  A  very 
large  number  have  been  robbed  of  their 
equipment  for  worship,  altar  cloths  and  sa- 
cerdotal garments.  The  tabernacles  have  been 
broken  open  in  many  cases  and  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  desecrated  in  the  vilest  way. 
Not  even  the  parishes  of  the  German  race 
have  been  spared.  All  that  can  only  be  taken 
as  the  expression  of  a  senseless  hatred  di- 
rected against  everything  Christian.  So  says 
the  report  of  the  German  bishops." 

Cim   ALLIB)  OBJECnVX 

Mr.  D'ALESANimo  said  that  freedom  of  wor- 
ship is  one  of  the  fundamental  lil>ertles  for 
which  the  United  Nations  flght. 

"The  great  ideals  of  Christianity,  In  which 
the  dignity  of  the  human  Individual  is  up- 
held, wUl  be  furthered  In  all  of  the  occupied 
nations  with  the  victory  of  the  Allies,"  be 
promised  the  Italians. 

CALLED  PAGAN  ATTACK 

Seeking  of  churches  and  oonflscatlon  of 
church  property  In  Ytigoalavia  and  Poland 
was  cited  from  the  report  of  the  German 
bishops,  and  Mr.  O'Alksandso  said : 

"It  is  clear  that  tiiebe  are  not  Just  the 
severe  measures  of  a  cruel  police  force  perse- 
cuting unarmed  and  defeated  people  In  a 
foreign  land,  but  a  direct  pagan  attack  on  tbe 
rellgiouB  faith  of  their  own  people.  We 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  resent  that  the 
people  of  Italy  are  forced  to  b^ar  the  hatred 
of  all  the  Christian  pecple  of  Euro'je.  a  hatred 
directed  toward  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  chief- 
tains who,  while  occastonally  paying  lip  serv- 
ice to  God  and  tbe  chiirch,  are  depriving  the 
Christian  people  of  Europe  of  the  right  to 
worship  God. 

"But  these  Christian  people  are  waiting 
and  working  toward  the  day  wher  they  can 
aid  the  liberating  forces  of  all  the  United 
Nations,  for  they  will  never  submit  to  the 
attempt  to  make  them  prefer  'Ave  Hitler'  to 
'Ave  Maria.'  the  mother  who  guards  and 
strengthens  tba  faith  of  all  Christiana." 


Weekly  Report  tt  Ike  People  of  M  j 
Dutrict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEP 

Monday.  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  over  sta- 
tion WNBF,  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  on  May 
15,  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  jroung  people  of  Bing- 
hamton. Johnson  City,  Endicott.  and  the 
Thirty -fourth  Congressional  District,  before 
I  begin  my  discussion  tonight.  I  desire  to 
make  the  following  clear:  I  have  received 
so  many  requests  lately  from  wives,  mothers, 
and  fathers  of  our  t>oys  in  the  armed  forces, 
it  Is  Jtist  humanly  impossible  to  answer  your 
letters  promptly.  The  work  of  my  ofUce  la 
steadily  mounting  In  connection  with  thla 
function. 

Do  not  get  the  impression  that  I  am  dis- 
couraging you  In  contacting  me.  On  the 
contrary.  I  am  most  anxious  to  have  you  write 
me  at  any  time.  Your  letters  are  always 
welcome.  But  I  don't  want  you  to  get  the 
Idea  I'm  neglecting  you  If  you  send  me  a 
message  and  you  fall  to  hear  from  me  for  a 
few  days. 

The  bulk  of  my  maU.  of  course,  comes  from 
the  Triple  Cities  and  from  Broome  County. 
But  I  receive  a  lot  from  Chenango  Coimty; 
I  am  sure  that  my  weekly  talks  go  far  up  into 
Chenango  because  I  have  letters  from  Smith- 
vUle  Flats.  Greene.  Oxford,  etc.,  indicating 
they  listen  regularly  to  WNBF. 

A  substantial  percentage  of  my  letters  are 
request*  for  me  to  help  dependent  wives  and 
parents  get  their  allotment  money.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  subjects  before 
the  country  at  the  present  time.  Scarcely  a 
family  in  my  district  is  without  a  service  flag 
in  its  window,  proudly  displaying  the  evi- 
dence of  the  greatest  possible  contribution 
to  the  war  effort.  To  each  one  of  these  pa- 
triotic families  must  go  an  allotment  If  it  is 
needed.  Their  boys  who  are  flgliting  will 
never  forgive  us  if  we  do  not  take  every  step 
necessary  to  adequately  provide  for  thoae  they 
leave  behind. 

On  two  separate  occasions,  realizing  tbe 
great  need  for  proper  adjustments  in  the 
amounts  received  by  dependents.  I  have  asked 
Congress  to  double  allotments  for  cliildren  cf 
servicemen  and  to  increase  those  for  depend- 
ent parents.  I  believe  these  proposals  will 
win  the  hearty  approval  of  the  fathers  whom 
General  Hershey  indicated  he  will  call  up  for 
the  draft  in  Atigust.  I  have  urged  upon  Con- 
gress haste  In  enacting  legislation  of  this  kind 
for  the  benefit  of  those  coimtless  little  chil- 
dren throughout  my  district  and  America 
for  that  matter  who  are  going  hungry  on 
910-a-month  allotments.  These  chUdren 
whose  fathers  will  soon  be  in  the  armed  forces 
of  their  cotmtry  mtist  he  cared  for.  Shame 
upon  the  Government  which  falls  to  provide 
sufficient  tocome  to  maintain  them  while 
their  daddies  fight  for  Uncle  Sam. 

You  parents  who  are  dependent  upon  your 
Boldlc-  sons  will  be  in  the  same  txat.  There 
is  no  reason  under  heaven  why  you  should 
be  forced  Into  the  poorhouse  or  on  the  ootinty 
farm  or  on  local  public  charity  tbe  minute 
your  sens  are  drafted.  What  is  going  to  t>e- 
oome  of  you  mothers  and  fathers  If  Congress 
does  not  allow  you  sufllciait  means  to  carry 
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Japanese  fleet  of  22  ships,  leaving  reporters 
mentally  mixed  on  whether  It  could  be  cor- 
rectly termed  a  naval  battle. 

"Has  the  Army  got  the  guts  to  kick  him 
out?"  queried  the  columnist  Frank  Kent, 
while  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  board 
vas  awaited.  Kent  fearing  that  Colonel 
Mltehell  "had  created  a  condition  that  makes 
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Throtighout  the  territory  the  Puttue  Fann- 
en  of  America  have  performed  a  substantial 
service  in  food  la-oduction.  In  educational 
work,  and  in  other  ways,  such  as  acting  •• 
block  air  raid  wardens,  building  air  raid 
•belters  and  servmg  as  messengers  daring  air 
raids,  and  donating  blood  to  the  island  bkxxl 
banks. 
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on?    My  anf.wcr  is.  you  deserve  Just  as  much 
consideration  as  anybody  else. 

Ditlnt  you  raise  that  boy  you  are  sending 
away?  Didn't  you  work  and  KCiape  and  sweat 
while  he  was  growing  up?  Of  course  you  did. 
Then,  your  Government  owes  this  much  to 
yoi'  It  must  look  after  yuu  while  Jack  or 
Bl"  or  Tom  are  away  fighting  Japs  and  Nazis. 
Let  Congress  adopt  the  Hall  dependency  In- 
crease bills  which  provide  for  a  square  deal 
to  all  families  of  servicemen  and  all  will  be 
well 

Ye!?:    my  mail  is  very  heavy   In  regard  to 
these   allotment   matters.     But   I   am   happy 
that  Ggd  Almlgh.;,  has  given  me  strength  to 
serve  you      I  am  grateful  to  Him  for  putting 
this   cppor. unity   in    my   way   to   do   a   little 
good   for  th»  children   and    the  parents   the 
.soldier  boy  loves  so  well.     Remember.  If  you 
have  encountered  any  trouble  or  delay  with 
your  allotm»'nt.  let  me  know     I  will  help  you 
because  I  have  helped  many  of  your  neighbors. 
Letters  from  home  are  also  coming  in  ever- 
IncreaslnR    numbers,   arklnc   me   to   find   out 
ab  lUt  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  reported 
missln;?  or   who   have   failed    to   write   home. 
These  Incidents  have  caused  a  lo*  of  misery 
an''  worry  for  wives  and  mothers  and  families. 
Here   again,    I   have    helped    many   hundreds. 
I   have  Intervened   In   their  '  _  lalf  with  the 
proper  authorities  and  requested  all  available 
Informatioi     about    their   boys.     I   hope   you 
wll'  write  to  mc  If  I  can  do  the  same  for  you. 
So  after  this  description   of  only  a  small 
part  of  the  job  you  folk.s  elected  me  to  per- 
form. I  know  you  will  bear  with  me  when  I 
say  that  there  Just  arent  hours  eno\igh  In  the 
day   to  get  everything  done      This   accounts 
for  my  replies  to  your  requests  .sometimes  be- 
ing several  days  late.     I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  but  I  am  doing  the  be..t  I  can  In  attend- 
ing to  It  all      In  the  event  you  don't  receive 
an    answer   In    a    reasonable   length   of    time. 
be  sure  to  write  again  or  visit  mv  Blnghamton 
ofllce  and  a.sk  my  secretary.  Miss  Mary  Jean 
Miller,  to  tell  me  about  It      My  home  office, 
you    know,    l.s    located    In    room   302.   Federal 
Post    OfHce    Building,    on    Henry    Street,    in 
Blnghamton      It  Is  open  every  morning  ex- 
cept Saturday  from  8  o'clock  until  12  o'clock 
noon      Whenever  I  am  home.  I  will  bo  glad 
to  meet  with  you  there  but  as  you  know,  this 
war  Is  keeping  us  all  pretty  well  tied  up  here 
In    Washington      Nevertheless,   you    are   wel- 
come to  vi-Ht  my  Blnghamton  cflRce  and  you 
Will  be  cordially  received  by  Miss  Miller  who 
has  been  my  secretary  for  many  years 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
good  friend.  Mr  Prank  Gannett  of  Rochester, 
president  of  Gannett  newspapers  which,  as 
you  know,  cover  up-State  New  York  pretty 
thoroughly  Mr  Gannett  has  taken  consid- 
erable Interest  In  the  present  fcxxl  crisis  and 
has  collected  a  cross  section  of  the  Nations 
opinion  which  he  combines  In  a  single  article 
It  follows  in  part: 

"  "Pood  production  is  the  No  1  problem  in 
this  country  and  lack  of  experienced  farm 
labor  is  the  great  barrier  to  that  production'. 
Prank  Gannett,  publisher,  said  today  an- 
nouncing the  findings  of  a  Nation-wide  sur- 
vey. 

"The  survey  recorded  the  opinions  of  mere 
than  5.000  farmers  and  farm  leaders  and  was 
followed  by  another  addressed  to  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers. 

"Handicaps  to  greater  production  were 
listed  thus  by  farmers: 

"Pt'rce^it 

"I,ack  of  experienced  help 89  8 

Too  much   regulation   from   Washing- 
ton    88  8 

Misunderstanding  of  farm  problem  in 

Washington 85  fl 

Need  for  proflc-lnsurlng  prices 8'i  0 

Lack  of  machinery 78  8 

"More  than  half  the  farmers  questioned 
expect  a  decrease  in  production  this  year  and 


their  estimates  of  th:it  decline  range  from 
5  to  30  percent.  Only  15  percent  believe  pio- 
ductlon  will  increase. 

"Half  the  farmers  feel  that  regulations  from 
Washington  have  hampered  their  business. 
Twenty  percent  of  them  said  the  agricul- 
tural policle-s  of  the  administration  had  bei  n 
helpful. 

"Only  7  percent  felt  the  fixing  of  prices 
would  not  affect  acreages  this  year  Tliey 
were  outvoted  by  the  82  percent  who  see  It 
as  a  discouraging  factor. 

"How  farm  labor  has  been  affected  by  the 
rush  to  Industries  was  reflected  In  the  state- 
ment of  96  f)ercent  who  said  they  could  not 
hope  to  compete  for  labor  at  factory  prices 
and  factory  hours.  Many  of  them  argued 
that  hours  for  factories  and  farms  should 
be  e.ened  off,  asserting  the  war  production 
would  increase  tremendously  if  farm  hours 
were  enforced. 

"City  folks  feeling  the  urge  to  volunteer 
for  farm  work  might  be  discouraged  by  the 
fact  that  85  percent  of  the  farmers  think 
.such  aid  useless  They  put  emphasis  on  the 
"need  of  experienced  help,  saying  it  takrs 
2   years  to  train  a  farm  worker. 

"  I  hold  this  survey  to  be  of  utmost  im- 
{X)rtance,'  said  Mr  Gannett.  'For  the  first 
time  the  farmers  had  a  chance  to  answer 
a  (|uestlonnalre  without  feeling  that  some- 
one in  authority  was  standing  over  them. 
Side    remarks    were    most    lUuminatlnK. 

"  One  reading  those  comments  could  not 
question  the  patriotLsm  of  the  men  who  are 
In  a  most  distressing  position.  They  wish 
to  produce  the  fotxl  but  find  themselves 
tied  down  by  lack  of  proper  help  and  tools 
and  by  the  prospect  that  their  financial 
return  will   not  equal  expense. 

"  The  majority  are  opposed  to  such  con- 
trol and  such  bungling  as  has  occurred  under 
the  New  Deal.  Their  time  is  being  wasted 
in  many  ways  and  they  are  di.scouraged 
by  the  obstacle's  placed   In   their  way. 

"  'One  farmer  wrote  that  "we  will  try  to 
do  our  best  but  I  don't  see  anything  except 
decreased  production"  Many  pleaded  for  a 
better  understanding  of  farm  problems  by 
the  consumer  and  by  the  theorists  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"  "Lack  of  feed  for  livestock  is  a  matter 
that  comes  up  continually.  Everywhere 
there  were  complaints  of  shortages  In  pro- 
tein foods.  This  was  something  which  they 
felt  cannot  be  remedied  without  a  change 
In  conditions  Most  of  them  emphasized  the 
need  of  quick  action  if  this  year's  produc- 
tion of  food  is  to  be  aided.' 

"The  pool  of  newspaper  executives  was  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  country.  The  farm 
survey  evoked  responses  from  47  Sutes,  al- 
though the  heaviest  returns  were  from  the 
Northeast. 

"Newspapermen  conceded  food  to  be  the 
great  problem  of  the  year  and  were  nearly 
unanimous  In  .selecting  trained  help  .short- 
age at  the  great  lack  They  disagreed 
sharply  with  farmers  as  to  the  possibility  of 
increased  supplies.  40  6  percent  predicting 
heavier  crops  In  their  areas. 

"As  for  factors  threatening  a  shortage  they 
listed  lack  of  machines  as  next  to  lack  of 
trained  help  and  mentioned  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  needed  supplies  such  as  fertilizer, 
seeds,  gasoline,  and  feeds 

"Almost  60  percent  said  food  pinches  were 
observed  in  their  territories  and  found  that 
the  product  most  dangerously  curtailed  now 
is  milk. 

"Newspapermen  were  freer  in  discussing 
the  political  sides  of  the  production  problem 
and  assailed  Washington  s  part  in  it.  Their 
.suggestions  dealt  for  the  most  part  with  the 
possibility  of  lighter  regulation,  changes  in 
drafting  of  farm  workers,  freeing  of  ma- 
chinery and  parts  and  encouraging  the 
planting  of  Victory  garden*. 


"Mother's  Day  for  Mrs.  Frank  M  M.irrer. 
616  Elm  Street.  Endlcott,  v.ho  has  five  sons 
serving  in  the  armed  forces,  was  lonesome. 
To  comfort  lier.  however,  f>he  received  a  poem 
written  by  one  of  her  sons,  Tech  Sgt. 
Robert  Eugene  Marrer,  19,  who,  according  to 
the  Blnghamton  Sun,  is  believed  to  be  a 
prl.soner  of  the  Germans  "  I  wish  to  take 
the  remaining  time  allotted  to  me  to  read 
the  sergeant's  lines: 

"Still  laugh,  I  say.  while  I'm  away. 
And  gather  all  the  flowers  of  May. 
Still  keep  my  room,  the  pictures  all 
That  I  have  loved,  on  the  wall. 
Fur  I  shall  want  them,  every  one. 
The  moment  that  this  war  Is  won. 
Still  play  the  records,  dance  and  sing. 
And  spread  no  fears  for  sorrowing 
Be   happy  every  time  you   can. 
For  victory,  work  and  play  and  plan. 
For  I  shall  want  you  looking  well 
When  we  have  fired  the  final  shell. 

"Still  bake  the  pies  as  it  might  be 

Tliat  I  were  coming  home  for  tea. 

Still  plant  the  gardens  round  about, 

Still  grub  the  sturdy  thistles  out. 

And  stake  the  blue  delphinium 

As  If  the  struggle  shall  be  long. 

At  home,  there  must  be  mirth  and  song. 

Since  these  are  what  we  fight  to  keep 

So  hide  away.  Mom,  when  you  must  weep. 

And  be  at  home  ne  brave  as  we 

Who  fight  in  sky.  on  land,  on  sea. 

Keep  your  chin  up.  Mom." 
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Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  In 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Carl 
Sandburg,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday.  May  16.  1943. 
entitled  "The  John  Biowns  of  1925  and 
1943" : 

The  John  Browns  of  1925  and  1943 
(By  Carl  Sandburg) 

Two  biographies  of  Billy  Mitchell  are  be- 
fore us  now  And  as  we  go  through  them  we 
can  see  that  his  case  for  air-power  Is  now 
well  proven.  He  foresaw  what  waa  to  happen, 
from  the  Aleutians  to  Tunisia  If  he  could 
come  back  alive  for  a  few  minutes  to  look  at 
what  Is  now  happening  and  to  realize  that 
some  of  the  best  of  it  stems  from  the  head- 
strong agitation  he  carried  on,  he  might  wish 
to  softon  the  remark  he  made  7  years  ago  on 
his  deathbed  to  Col.  Homer  Berry,  a  g(}od 
flyer  with  whom  he  had  common  memories: 

"Homer,  the  American  people  will  regret 
the  day  I  was  crucified  by  politics  and  bu- 
reaucracy." 

If  there  Is  a  Valhalla,  then  from  some  win- 
dow or  outlook  there  early  this  May  of  1943 
Billy  Mitchell's  face  must  have  lighted  to  see 
300  new-made  American  fighter  planes  to- 
gether in  a  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  losing 
only  one  plane  crew,  in  the  greatest  mass 
flight  of  aircraft  thus  to  cross  an  ocean  And 
earlier  he  would  have  felt  that  perhaps  his 
contribution  was  slight  but  definite  when 
United  States  Army  planes  alone  wi^ed  out  a 
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Japanese  fleet  of  22  ships,  leaving  reporters 
mentally  mixed  on  whether  It  could  be  cor- 
rectly termed  a  naval  battle. 

"Has  the  Army  got  the  guts  to  kick  him 
out?"  queried  the  columnist  Frank  Kent, 
while  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  board 
"Waa  awaited.  Kent  fearing  that  Colonel 
Mitchell  "had  created  a  condition  that  makes 
his  dismissal  Inexpetllent  and  which  will  com- 
pel a  compromise  verdict,"  Kent  then  as  now 
favoring  the  past  and  hoping  the  future 
would  be  the  same,  flying  like  the  auk  which 
flies  backward  so  as  to  see  where  it's  been. 

Mitchell's  court-martial  legal  counsel.  Con- 
gressman Prank  Reld,  after  the  conviction 
and  sentence,  remarked: 

"Col.  William  Mitchell  is  a  1925  John 
Brown.  They  may  think  they  have  ailenced 
him.  but  his  ideas  vrtll  go  marching  on,  and 
those  who  crucified  him  will  be  the  first  to 
put  hla  aviation  suggestion!  Into  use." 

Of  course,  the  verb  "crucifled"  here  doesn't 
make  the  required  picture  because  Mitchell 
lived  on  for  11  years,  went  everywhere  in 
America  and  Europe,  got  hU  message  across 
to  the  country,  had  the  sane  and  simple  Will 
Rof^ers  with  him.  and  made  a  name  as  a  bitter 
and  crying  crusader,  though  his  smiling  lips 
and  beaming  warm  eyes  were  those  of  no 
"croaker  "  or  "scurpuBS." 

AMOnUX    BTHtm    OUT 

And  now  what?  Out  of  the  present  tur- 
moil what  names  of  what  men  are  to  stand 
out  10  years  from  now  for  the  warnings,  fore- 
casts, they  speak  now? 

Quite  likely  this  fellow  Eric  A.  Johnston, 
the  Seattle  bu&ines.sman.  now  elected  to  a 
second  term  as  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  vlll  In  time 
be  shown  as  not  Just  pnother  odd  number. 
D;d  he  stand  on  the  White  House  steps  one 
day  last  summer  and  actually  permit  hlm- 
aelf  to  be  photographed  alongside  of  those 
two  eminent  heathens.  William  Green  and 
Philip  Murray,  heads  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations?    He  did. 

And  did  several  members  of  the  chamber, 
who  have  paid  a  lot  of  good  money  in  back- 
ing the  chamber,  write  in  that  they  were 
through  and  couldn't  go  along  with  John- 
ston's "truckling  "  to  organized  labor?  They 
did.  Later,  however,  they  came  back.  But 
their  flngera  are  crossed. 

TON1S  paopHmc 

"We  must  all  work  together."  says  John- 
ston. "We  are  bound  to  have  our  differences 
over  the  right  ways  of  reaching  our  goals, 
but  we  must  learn  to  settle  these  differ- 
ences by  sitting  down  together.  They  can't 
be  settled  by  name-calling  in  the  press  or 
over  the  radio." 

Now,  before  the  war  ends,  Johnston  warns, 
Is  the  time  for  anxiety  and  plans  against 
the  dangers  of  unemployment  after  the  war. 

In  prophet  tones  he  tells  business  Amer- 
ica: 

"Only  the  willfuUy  blind  can  fall  to  see 
that  the  old-style  capitalism  of  a  primitive, 
tree-shooting   period   is  gone   forever. 

"The  capitalism  which  thrived  on  low  wages 
and  maximum  profits  for  minimum  turn- 
over, which  rejected  collective  bargaining  and 
fought  against  Justified  public  regulation  of 
the  competitive  system,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past." 

What  Johnston  Is  telling  business  America, 
flftanclal  and  industrial  America,  is  as  radi- 
cal as  what  Billy  Mitchell  told  the  Army 
and  Navy  about  sea   power. 

To  go  back  to  pre-war  capitalism  Is  to  be 
sunk.  A  new  approach  is  demanded.  John- 
ston is  worth  listening  to.  He  has  broken 
from  the  past. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfTTATIVlCS 
Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  greet- 
ings of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Future  Farmers  of  the  mainland 
extended  by  me  in  a  radio  broadcast  over 
the  blue  network,  on  May  8. 

The  program  vms  the  One-hundred 
and  forty-fourth  Nation-wide  broswlcast 
to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  6. 
C.  Hulslander,  acting  national  executive 
secretary  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. It  Included  a  record  of  the  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort  of  Hawaii's 
Future  Farmers  as  follows: 

Hawaii's  Future  Farmers  of  America,  liv- 
ing on  United  States  soil  in  an  active  theater 
of  war.  send  aloha  to  their  fellow  Americans 
on  the  mainland  and  proudly  report  on  their 
contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

While  smoke  still  hung  black  over  Pearl 
Harbor  following  the  Japanese  attack  of  De- 
cember 7.  1941.  HawaU'6  Future  F£U-mers  of 
America.  1,800  strong,  went  to  work  on  the 
biggest  Job  they  had  ever  undertaken. 
Youthful  farmers  by  choice  and  training,  they 
set  out  to  increase  the  supply  of  domestically 
produced  food  in  the  Islands.  Hawaii,  beset 
by  the  enemy  from  the  west  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  2.200  miles  of  ocean 
to  the  east.  Is  a  place  where  food  production 
takes  on  an  Immediate  urgency. 

The  Future  J'armers  of  America  In  Hawaii 
has  not  limited  itself,  however,  to  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  food  supply.  Its  per 
capita  purchase  of  War  bonds  is  the  highest 
among  all  Future  Farmers  of  America  chap- 
ters In  the  Un:t€d  States. 

Vegetable  growing  plays  an  Important  but 
by  no  means  exclusive  part  in  the  program. 
Hawaii's  Future  Farmers  are  raising  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  rabbits  to  augment  the 
food  supply.  They  have  sponsored  a  wide- 
spread program  to  immunize  swine  against 
cholera.  They  are  producing  ilvesUx:k  feeds, 
conducting  extensive  insecticide  campaigns 
in  community  gardens,  and  are  working  on 
sugar  and  pineapple  plantations  as  replace- 
ments for  men  caUed  by  the  armed  services  to 
work  on  emergency  construction  projects. 

Income  from  gardening  and  work  on 
plantations  has  been  invested  in  War  bonds 
and  stamps. 

Efforts  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
in  Hawaii  have  had  decidedly  practical  re- 
sults. The  boys  in  one  chapter  on  the  Island 
of  Oahu  propagated  and  distributed  130,000 
seedling  plants  tjetween  October  of  last  year 
and  February  of  this  year.  They  will  dis- 
tribute a  quarter  of  a  million  seedlings  this 
year  for  vegetable  gardens. 

The  chapter  on  Molokal  cultivates  a  highly 
productive  lO-acre  farm.  Members  have 
sponsored  an  Island-wide  program  to  Im- 
munize Ewlne  against  cholera,  have  produced 
home-grown  feed  for  Uvestock,  have  taught 
the  people  how  to  utilize  feeds  available 
locally  and  thereby  reduce  Importations  from 
the  mainland  at  a  time  when  shipping  space 
is  preciotu. 


Throughout  the  territory  ttie  Futun  Varm- 
en  of  America  have  performed  a  subBtanUal 
■enrice  in  food  i^oductioD.  In  educational 
work,  and  In  other  wajrs,  such  as  acting  •• 
block  air  raid  wardens.  buUdlng  air  raid 
•belters  and  serving  as  messengers  during  air 
raids,  and  donating  blood  to  the  Island  blood 
banks. 

The  Hawaiian  AaBoclatlon  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  pledges  itaelf  to  con- 
tinuance of  Its  all-out  effort  In  the  war  pro- 
gram and  In  the  period  which  wiU  foUow  the 
Allied  victory. 


RefanfiBf  Our  WAVES 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
c,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recoko.  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  I 
recently  received  from  the  Governor  of 
my  State  regarding  the  motives  behind 
the  enlistment  of  our  wooianhood  in  the 
WAVES. 

The  letter  follows: 

ExzxnrnvK  Omcs,  Statx  Hodsk, 

Phoenix.  AriM^  May  4.  J94S. 
Hon.  RJCHAKD  F.  Hasuss, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Oicx:  I  am  writing  you  this  time 
on  a  matter  of  both  personal  and  public  con- 
cern. I  believe  you  wUl  agree  with  me  on  this 
matter,  and  If  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
transmit  my  sentiments  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  along  with  your 
own. 

The  press  reports  recent  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
I  consider  extremely  detrimental  to  the  war 
effort.  I  refer  to  the  disctission  on  a  measure 
Involving  that  branch  of  service  known  as  the 
WAVES.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  strong  public 
statement  in  defense  of  the  WAVES  Is  In 
order  after  the  insinuations  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  about  the  "glorifying  of  a  few 
glamorous  girls  that  are  seeking  to  get  In 
the  Umelight  through  the  provisions  of  the 
bUl  we  passed  last  July." 

My  daughter.  Marjorle.  is  a  member  of  the 
WAVES.  I  feel  strongly  the  Indignation  she 
must  feel  at  these  entirely  unjustified  and 
criminally  harmful  remarks.  I  am  siire  that 
every  woman  in  every  branch  of  the  service 
must  feel  the  same  way.  To  let  such  re- 
marks pass  unanswered  seems  to  me  to  be 
damaging  in  the  extreme. 

Nearly  every  woman  who  enlists  with  the 
WAVES  or  the  WAAC's  does  so  with  the  same 
unselfish  desire  to  serve  her  country  that  is 
shared  by  enlisted  men  In  all  our  servloes. 
They  have  never  worked  harder  on  any  Job, 
nor  been  more  devoted  to  their  duty.  Any 
girl  who  enters  these  Important  services  with 
any  other  thought  in  mind  is  set  on  the  right 
track  on  the  very  first  day  of  her  service. 

The  women  of  America  have  responded 
nobly  to  their  country's  call.  Whether  they 
serve  in  the  armed  forces,  in  war  industries, 
or  m  the  essential  civUian  activities,  they  are 
releasing  men  badly  needed  at  the  front. 
This  Is  no  time  to  ridicule  their  unselfish 
devotion.  Rather  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
express  our  profoimd  appreciation  for  their 
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willingness  to  sacrifice  the  many  privileges 
and  the  comfortable  living  to  which  so  many 
women  of  peacetime  America  were  accus- 
tomed. 

Often  it  l.s  necessary  for  women  in  the 
services  and  In  industry  to  travel  far  from 
their  homes,  to  sever  family  ties,  to  forsake 
friends,  and  sometimes  to  give  their  all  for 
their  country.     These  sacrifices  are  not  easy. 


S.  Hallanan  at  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  directors'  rreet- 
ing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo..  May  8,  1943: 

You  have  assigned  me  the  subject  "The 
Price  Incentive  In  the  Production  of  Petro- 
leum" A.S  I  have  miiigkd  here  with  the 
members  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation,  the   men   who  since    the   industry 


As  such  a  problem,  we  approach  it  as  Amer- 
ican cuizen.s  and  nut  as  Oii  men.  because  we 
are  concerned  first  of  all  with  winning  this 
war  and  with  preserving  for  all  cur  citizens 
the  liberty  cf  thought  and  action  under  which 
private  enterprise  has  built  this  great  Nation. 
It  Is  therclore  as  an  American  citizen  tliat 
I  speak  to  you  today  and  not  primarily  as  an 
oil  man.     But  while  I  speak  as  a  citizen.  I 
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necessary  to  restore  our  potentials  at  least  to 
parity  with  consumption.  The  Petroleum 
Administrator,  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  has 
forcefully  and  courageously  pointed  the  way 
to  a  solution  of  this  problem.  In  recoip- 
mendlng  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
an  average  increase  of  35  cents  a  barrel  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil,  he  has  clearly  pointed 


propel   our  battleships   and    tanks  and   air- 
planes. 

There  are  so  many  fellows  in  Washington, 
many  of  them  in  positions  exercising  control 
over  oil  policies,  who  think  that  all  of  our 
reserves  are  avaUable  at  will  and  can  be  ob- 
tained In  any  quantity  wanted  at  any  given 
time  by  the  simple  expedient  of  turning  a 


trator  on  the  grounds  that  to  grant  a  price 
Increase- might  possibly  contribute  to  an  in- 
flationary spiral.  This  is  Jiist  plain,  unadul- 
terated bunk.  If  an  Industry  whose  price 
index  is  pegged  at  60,  while  food  prices  stand 
at  110,  farm  prices  at  106,  and  metal  prices  at 
103,  can  be  accused  of  contributing  anything 
toward    inflation,    then    I    don't    know    thp 
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willingness  to  sacrifice  the  many  privileges 
and  the  comfortable  living  to  which  so  many 
women  of  peacetime  America  were  accus- 
tomed. 

Often  It  is  necessary  for  women  In  the 
services  and  in  Industry  to  travel  far  from 
their  homes,  to  sever  family  ties,  to  forsake 
friends,  and  sometimes  to  give  their  all  for 
their  country.  These  sacrifices  are  not  easy. 
They  are  not  even  required.  They  are  volun- 
tarily and  Rladly  given  by  more  and  more 
women  of  America  who  are  aniiwerlng  tiie 
call. 

I  would  say — more  power  to  them — let's 
cheer  them  on — lets  welcome  them  into  every 
branch — let's  treat  them  as  equals — and  In 
doing  this  we  shall  be  helping  to  meet  our 
country's  urgent  need  for  manpower  in  every 
field  essential  to  winning  the  war. 

I  am  writing  you  this  way  because  I  feel 
BO  strongly  on  the  subject,  and  because  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  mc. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Sidney  P.  OsBoriN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  have  appar- 
ently been  some  disparaging  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  regard- 
ing the  women's  activities  in  the  war  ef- 
fort. I  would  like  to  add  a  few  personal 
observations.  Although  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  my  belief  that  the  women 
who  are  enlisting  in  the  WAVES  as  well 
as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  service 
which  have  been  opened  to  them  are 
doing  so  with  the  highest  patriotic  mo- 
tives. Many  of  these  women  have  men- 
folk in  the  service  and  they.  too.  wish 
to  contribute  to  the  war  effort  in  the 
most  effective  way  by  releasing  men  for 
active  service  in  the  field. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  in  all  walks 
of  life  the  actions  of  a  few  may  not  be 
of  the  highest  order  and  that  such  ac- 
tions often  reflect  on  an  entire  body.  I 
know  that,  given  the  opportunity,  tlie 
women  of  our  country  will  do  themselves 
proud. 

■We  all  know  that  the  women  of  Eng- 
land and  Riissia  have  already  contrib- 
uted much  in  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
tries. They  have  even  manned  the  guns 
In  defense  of  their  homelands,  and  many 
of  our  women  have  urged  that  they  be 
allowed  to  do  what  their  men  are  doing. 
While  there  may  be  no  need  for  our 
women  to  assume  the  dangerous  roles 
that  have  heen  assumed  by  their  sisters 
in  England  and  Russia,  who  can  say  that 
their  oPer  to  share  the  dangers  of  battle 
is  other  than  an  unsclfi.sii  desire  to  give 
their  lives  if  need  be?  Therefore,  we 
should  appreciate  and  not  belittle  their 
efforts. 


The  Price  Incentive  in  the  Production  of 
Petroleum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  14.  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  address  of  Walter 


S.  Hallanan  at  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  directors'  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  Mo..  May  8,  1943: 

You  have  assigned  mc  the  subject  "The 
Price  Incentive  in  the  Production  of  Petro- 
leum" As  I  have  mingled  here  with  the 
members  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
soclition.  the  men  who  since  the  Industry 
was  born  almast  a  hundred  years  ago  have 
been  its  Argonauts,  the  men  who  have  blazed 
the  trails  to  the  new  fields  which  have  made 
us  the  greatest  oil-producing  Nation  In  the 
world.  I  have  born  Impressed — and  I  am  again 
impressed  as  I  Uxik  into  your  faces  this  morn- 
ing—  that  not  one  of  you  would  be  engaged 
in  the  extremely  hazardous  oil  business  had 
it  not  been  for  the  incentive  of  a  price  that 
would  Justify  your  efforts  and  the  risking  of 
your  capital. 

There  is  nothing  exclusive  about  price  In- 
centive. It  Is  not  restricted  to  the  oil  busi- 
ness. It  Is  so  broad  as  to  take  in  every  field 
of  human  endeavor.  Tliere  Is  »<jme  kind  of 
Incentive  behind  every  upward  movement 
of  the  individual,  the  group,  and  civilization 
as  a  whole.  By  the  same  token,  whenever 
and  wherever  Incentive  has  been  lacking 
there  has  been  retrogression  Instead  of  prog- 
ress It  was  the  Incentive  of  material  reward 
that  transformed  the  trackless  prairies  and 
Impenetrable  forests  of  America  Into  the 
greatest  productive  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  was  this  incentive  that  gave  birth 
to  the  oil  industry  in  Pennsylvania  almost 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  It  was  the  same  In- 
centive that  sent  the  probing  bit  of  the  Aus- 
trian prospector,  Lucas.  Into  the  dome  at 
Spindletop — the  same  Incentive  that  has  been 
back  of  every  drill  that  opened  up  a  new  oil 
field  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Incentive  Is  not  even  restricted  to  material 
things.  Many  of  us  eat  things  that  we  do 
not  like  and  do  not  eat  other  things  that 
we  crave  because  a  doctor  holds  out  to  lis 
the  Incentive  of  good  Uealth  If  we  follow 
his  regimen.  We  go  to  church  and  deny 
ourselves  many  worldly  pleasures  because 
tliere  Is  held  out  to  us  the  lucenilve  of 
immortality  and  spiritual  reward.  Now.  oil 
men  are  no  different  from  other  human  be- 
ings. They  were  cast  In  the  same  mold  as 
their  fellows  and  they  respond  to  thie  same 
impulses  and  emotlona. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  price  incen- 
tive in  the  production  of  petroleum  was  solely 
a  problem  of  the  oil  Industry  At  that  time 
we  enjoyed  a  free-price  structure  that  was 
controlled  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  great  potentials  of  the  industry,  repre- 
sented by  proven  reserves  that  were  being 
replenished  each  year  as  rapidly  and  even 
more  rapidly  than  they  were  being  drawn 
upon,  served  to  keep  the  price  of  petroleum 
and  its  products  from  advancing  In  line 
with  those  of  other  commodities.  Tliere  was 
not  only  a  plentiful  supply  of  oil  to  meet 
every  need  of  the  Nation,  but  these  seem- 
ingly Inexhaustible  potentials  gave  a.ssurance 
that  this  supply  would  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely 

That  situation  no  longer  exists.  Tlie  once 
free  price  has  been  frozen  by  governmental 
decree,  and  the  point  of  iU  freezing  was  iha 
lowest  in  the  last  6  years.  If  th?  price  struc- 
ture stood  alone  and  had  no  bearing  upon 
the  maintenance  of  our  reserves,  the  problem 
still  would  be  one  that  affected  the  industry 
alone.  But.  unhappily  for  the  country  In 
this  critical  hour,  the  price  structure  Is  In- 
dlssolubly  bound  to  the  rate  of  discovery 
of  new  reserves.  This  is  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem of  the  oil  industry  alone,  and  the  time 
has  passed  for  us  to  discuM  It  within  the 
limited  and  perhaps  prejudiced  sphere  of  its 
effect  upon  the  Industry. 

It  Is  now  a  great  national  and  Interna- 
tional problem  that  seriously  threatens  the 
eflfectlve  prosecution  of  the  war  and  holds 
grave  consequences  for  cur  domestic  economy 


As  such  a  problem,  we  approach  it  as  Amer- 
ican citizen.s  and  nut  as  o.l  men.  because  we 
arc  concerned  first  of  all  with  winning  this 
war  and  with  preserving  for  all  cur  citizens 
the  liberty  cf  thought  and  action  under  which 
private  enterprise  has  built  this  great  Nation. 

It  is  therelore  as  an  American  citizen  that 
I  speak  to  you  today  and  not  primarily  as  an 
oil  man.  But  while  I  speak  as  a  clti/en,  I 
expect  to  use  some  of  the  expressive  and 
straightforward  terminology  of  the  oil  fields. 
It  is  no  time  to  pull  punches  when  our  coun- 
try Is  Imperiled.  It  is  no  time  to  be  con- 
cerned about  ruffled  feelings  of  some  govern- 
mental bureaucrats  or  to  be  fearful  of  re- 
prisals from  Washington.  The  time  for 
conciliation  has  passed.  It  is  time  to  put  on 
our  fighting  clothes. 

I  am  going  to  speak  plainly  and  I  am  going 
to  talk  in  the  practical  and  earthly  terms  of 
cold  and  stark  realism,  leaving  to  Mr.  Wal- 
LACx  and  the  other  Intellectual  "doodlebugs" 
those  Journeys  Into  the  nebular  hypotheses 
where,  like  the  man  on  the  flying  trapeze, 
they  scar  through  limitless  and  uncharted 
space  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  This  Is  a 
down-to-earth  problem  and  It  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed In  the  terminology  of  the  stratosphere 
I  may  even  have  occasion  to  use  such  an 
earthly  word  as  "money."  I  know  that  the 
starry-eyed  dreamers  In  Washington  regard 
this  as  a  sordid  term,  but  they  have  not  yet 
devised  any  synthetic  substitute  which  can 
be  used  by  oil  men  to  pay  lease  rentals  and 
drUllng  costs.  I  realize  that  the  word  U 
offensive  to  some  of  them,  especially  If  the 
money  happens  to  be  In  the  other  fellow's 
pocket.  Heaven  knows  It  Is  not  In  the  Inde- 
pendent oil  man's  pocket  today. 

You  know  better  than  any  group  in  Amer- 
ica the  perilous  situation  which  faces  our 
country  because  of  the  rapid  consumption  of 
our  oil  reserves  The  great  potentials  which 
operated  to  hold  down  the  price  of  oil  in  the 
days  when  we  enjoyed  a  free  price  structure 
no  longer  exist.  The  tide  which  was  coming 
In  tlien  Is  going  out  now.  The  problem  Is 
made  more  acute  by  the  fact  that  as  the 
potentials  go  down,  the  demand  is  going  up. 
and  as  this  war  continues  that  demand  will 
Increase  from  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year.  Oil  Is  the  one  Indispensable  commod- 
ity in  the  waging  of  modern  mechanized 
war.  Unlike  other  es.ientlala,  no  synthetic 
substitutes  for  it  have  yet  been  developed  In 
the  laboratories  of  the  world.  Without  It  our 
Army  and  Navy  would  today  be  immobilized. 
In  the  last  World  War  you  recall  the  phrase 
that  the  Allies  floated  on  a  sea  of  oil.  and 
w«  need  a  much  larger  sea  of  oil  to  float  the 
Allied  cause  In  the  war  in  v.hlch  we  arc  now 
engaged. 

The  oil  Industry  Is  today  In  the  posltlcn 
of  a  merchant  who  Is  rapidly  emptying  his 
shelves  of  merchandise,  meets  dlflBculty  in 
rep'.enl.shlng  them,  and  Is  faced  with  an  ever- 
Increasing  demand  for  goods  Unless  he  cfiii 
find  a  method  of  replenishing  his  stock  he 
will  inevitably  be  forced  out  of  business,  and 
the  community  which  he  serves  will  be  un- 
able to  obtain  the  merchandise  which  is  In- 
dispensable to  Its  welfare  Stated  In  terms 
that  can  be  understood  by  everyone,  the  In- 
dustry Is  in  the  position  of  an  Individual 
who  is  checking  ou:  of  his  bank  account  five 
times  as  much  a3  he  deposits.  If  you  hav» 
ever  tried  that,  you  know  that  it  Is  Just  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  banker  calU  you 
up  on  the  telephone  and  tells  ycu  that  your 
account  Is  overdrawn  and  demands  that  the 
ovei-draft  be  covered  by  a  deposit.  Unless  ii\e 
pre.sent  situation  is  r^'inedled  immediately 
and  effectively,  there  can  be  no  deposit 
forthcoming  from  the  Industry  when  lis 
bank  account  Is  finally  exhau.ned. 

There  Is  Just  one  remedy  for  the  present 
situation  That  remedy  Is  an  Increase  In  the 
price  to  a  point  where  men  will  be  Justified  In 
producing  Hrlpper  wells  ard  in  risking  their 
capital  in  the  hazardous  wlldcattiug  that  Is 
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necessary  to  restore  our  potentials  at  least  to 
parity  with  consumption.  The  Petroleum 
Administrator.  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  has 
forcefully  and  courageously  pointed  the  way 
to  a  solution  of  this  problem.  In  recoip- 
mending  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
an  average  increase  of  35  cents  a  barrel  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil,  he  has  clearly  pointed 
out  the  dangers  to  our  war  effort  and  our 
domestic  economy  in  the  continuation  of  the 
present  situation.  I  aro  certain  that  the  in- 
crease recommended  by  Mr.  Ickes  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  result,  but  it 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  have 
the  effect  of  reversing  the  present  trend,  and 
It  will  hold  out  hope  to  the  independent  oil 
producer  that  the  Government  has  at  long 
last  recognized  his  plight.  1  believe  that  this 
encouragement  alone  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward initiating  exploratory  operations.  Both 
the  oil  industry  and  the  country  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Ickes  for  the  intelligent 
and  decisive  manner  in  which  he  has 
approached  this  problem. 

We  cannot  meet  an  oil  shortage  as  the 
country  has  met  shortages  In  other  critical 
materials.  When  the  Japanese  conquest  of 
the  Indies  threatened  total  exhaustion  of  our 
natural  rubber  stocks,  there  was  a  substitute 
In  the  form  of  synthetic  rubber  to  take  its 
place  and  by  the  mere  appropriation  of  money 
and  the  construction  of  plant  facilities  the 
rubber  stocks  could  be  and  are  being  replaced. 
Unfortu(iately.  oil  stocks  cannot  be  replaced 
so  simply.  You  cannot  obtain  oil  by  ap- 
propriating money  and  building  a  factory. 
Oil  has  to  be  discovered  and  this  discovery 
Is  a  long  and  hazardous  undertaking  filled 
with  every  conceivable  kind  of  difficulty  and 
heartache.  Cold  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  it  takes  at  least  2  years  for  a  dis- 
covery program  to  bear  fruit.  You  cannot 
raise  the  price  of  oU  today  and  expect  this 
Incentive  to  produce  new  reserves  next  month, 
or  even  next  year.  It  takes  time  to  do  geo- 
logical and  geophysical  work,  assemble  acre- 
age, and  drill  wells.  In  other  words.  If  we 
•re  to  avoid  a  serious  oU  shortage  in  1945 — 
a  shortage  which  might  well  lead  to  national 
disaster — the  incentive  to  replenish  our  stocks 
must  be  provided  now. 

Mr.  Sumner  Pike,  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, has  testified  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  this 
would  be  "a  pretty  bad  time"  to  increase  oil 
prices  The  time  will  never  get  any  better. 
It  win  grow  progressively  worse  from  day  to 
day  and  from  month  to  month  until  at  last, 
when  the  country  stands  on  the  brink  of 
disaster,  those  In  authority  may  get  around 
to  providing  the  inevitable  "too  little  and  too 
late."  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Pike 
that  this  Is  "a  pretty  t>ad  time"  to  do  that 
Which  should  have  been  done  more  than  a 
year  ago.  It  Is  "a  pretty  bad  time"  to  talk 
about  price  increase  after  small  producers 
throughout  the  country  have  been  compelled 
to  shut  down  thousands  of  producing  wells, 
after  the  exploratory  drllliug  necessary  to 
replenishment  of  our  reserves  has  been  seri- 
ously crippled,  and  in  some  sections  brought 
to  a  complete  halt,  and  after  the  industry  In 
general  has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
Bituation  approaching  chaos.  It  is  always 
•'a  pretty  bad  time"  to  lock  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 

The  oil  Industry  and  the  country  face  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory.  There  have  been 
some  of  the  college  professors  In  Washington, 
who.  by  arbitrarUy  adjusting  our  reserves  up- 
ward, have  been  able  to  delude  themselves 
about  cur  situation,  but  as  the  Petroleum 
Admlnlitrator  aptly  pointed  out  In  his  letter 
to  Price  Administrator  Brown  recommending 
an  increase  in  oil  prices,  we  need  to  discover 
oil  wltb  the  drill  and  not  with  the  pencil.  I 
am  certAin  that  the  oil  which  those  fellows 
discover  with  the  pencil  in  their  complicated 
charts  and  graphs  would   not  satisfactorily 


propel  our  battleships  and  tanks  and  air- 
planes. 

There  are  so  many  fellows  In  Washington, 
many  of  them  in  positions  exercising  control 
over  oil  policies,  who  think  that  all  of  our 
reserves  are  available  at  will  and  can  be  ob- 
tained In  any  quantity  wanted  at  any  given 
time  by  the  simple  expedient  of  turning  a 
valve.  TThey  think  that  because  the  20.000.- 
000,000  barrels  of  reserves  are  estimated  to 
last  12  or  13  years  that  they  could  be  pro- 
duced ATlthln  that  period.  Tlie  Petroleum 
Administrator,  whose  feet  are  on  the  ground, 
demolished  that  crackpot  theory  when  he 
pointed  out  that  which  is  known  to  every 
practical  oil  man — that  the  total  of  these 
reserves  could  not  possibly  be  produced  In 
less  than  50  years.  He  said  that  our  reserves 
were  not  capable  of  sustaining  withdrawals 
at  the  present  rate  much  beyond  the  present 
year,  and  he  said  further — and  this  is  the  im- 
portant point — that  If  It  should  become  nec- 
essary to  produce  existing  fields  in  excess  of 
efficient  engineering  rates,  ultimately  recov- 
erable reserves  will  have  to  be  corrected 
downward  as  they  have  been  corrected 
upward. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  in  the  eating 
and  the  proof  of  the  rela'.lonshlp  between 
the  price  Incentive  and  the  discovery  of  new 
petroleum  reserves  lies  in  the  incontroverti- 
ble fact  that  the  rate  of  discovery  has  always 
been  controUed  by  the  price  factor.  That 
has  been  true  since  the  Drake  well  was  drilled 
almost  a  century  ago  and  it  will  be  true  as 
long  as  human  attributes  exist  as  they  are 
today.  This  relationship  between  price  and 
discovery  is  something  that  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  cold  test  of  experience.  It  Is  a 
practical,  down-to-earth  proposition  and  it 
cannot  and  wiU  not  be  changed  by  any  direc- 
tives, edicts,  or  ukases  from  any  govern- 
mental czar. 

The  cold,  hard  fact  is  that  stripper  wells, 
which  have  necessarily  been  closed  down  be- 
cause their  owners  were  being  starved  to 
death  under  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion's inflexible  price  structure,  wlU  not  be 
brought  back  into  production  and  men  will 
not  risk  their  capital  in  the  extremely  hazard- 
ous business  of  wildcatting  unless  and  until 
they  are  given  the  Incentive  of  a  price  that 
wlU  Justify  their  undertaking.  All  the  pon- 
tifical pronotmcements  and  high-sounding 
phrases  of  the  college  professors  will  not 
change  that  fact. 

If  the  oil  industry  stood  alone  in  pre- 
senting the  facts  of  this  perilous  situation 
and  in  pointing  out  that  the  only  remedy  lies 
in  a  price  increase,  the  public  might  be  Justi- 
fled  in  some  degree  of  suspicion  that  we  were 
motivated  by  selfish  Interests,  or  that  we  were 
seeing  things  under  the  bed.  But  we  do  not 
stand  alone,  liie  stark  and  appalling  realism 
of  the  oil  situation  has  been  forcefully 
pointed  out  by  the  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War,  the  one  man  charged  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  a  sufBcient  supply  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  our  domestic 
needs.  It  has  been  pointed  out  time  and 
again  by  committees  of  Congress,  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
Governors  and  other  public  officials  of  oil- 
producing  States,  and  by  any  number  of  other 
disinterested  persons. 

Despite  this  widespread  recognition  of  the 
peril  to  the  Nation  unless  our  oil  reserves  are 
replenished,  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, which  Is  the  only  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment possessing  the  power  to  give  relief,  has 
permitted  this  condition  to  drag  along  month 
after  month.  Ignoring  the  facts  and  display- 
ing an  amazing  unconcern  ever  the  tragic 
possibilities  of  its  inaction.  Even  now  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  this  agency  of 
the  Government  will  turn  its  back  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 


trator on  the  grounds  that  to  grant  a  price 
increase- might  possibly  contribute  to  an  in- 
flationary spiral.  This  Is  Just  plain,  unadul- 
terated bunk.  If  an  Industry  whose  price 
index  is  pegged  at  60,  while  food  prices  stand 
at  110,  farm  prices  at  106,  and  metal  prices  at 
103,  can  be  accused  of  contributing  anything 
to«?ard  inflation,  then  I  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  that  word. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  supposing 
that  the  Increase  recommended  by  the  Pe- 
troleum Administrator  did  prove  Inflation- 
ary In  some  small  degree,  what  would  it 
proflt  to  hold  the  line  against  inflation  and 
perhaps  lose  the  war  as  a  result,  or  at  least 
prolong  it  at  a  terrible  cost  in  the  blood  of 
American  youth.  Hundreds  of  boys  were 
killed  and  maimed  in  the  last  24  hours  of  the 
First  World  Wer  and  personally.  I  would 
rather  have  a  little  touch  of  inflation  than 
to  shed  one  unnecessary  drop  of  American 
blood. 

Another  activity  cf  the  Administration  in 
Washington  that  has  served  as  a  check  rein 
upon  exploratory  work  has  been  the  repeated 
and  persistent  efforts  cf  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  eliminate  the  statutory  depletion 
allowance  which  has  been  the  underlying  de- 
pendence of  oU  producers  as  a  meaiu  of  re- 
turning the  capital  invested  in  pioneering 
activities.  The  possibility  that  the  Treasury 
might  eventually  be  successful  in  destroying 
this  principle,  which  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  24  years  and  approved  by  over- 
whelming majorities  in  Congress  time  and 
again,  has  hung  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  the  head  of  the  producer. 

It  Is  an  unhappy  and  unforttmate  circum- 
stance, not  only  for  the  Industry  but  for 
the  country,  that  the  Treasury  Department 
persists  in  Its  efforts  to  destroy  this  sound 
and  basic  principle  at  this  particular  time 
when  the  Nation's  oil  reserves  are  dwindling 
and  when  other  agencies  of  the  Government, 
directly  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  those  reserves,  are  calling  upon 
the  industry  to  redouble  its  efforts  to  discover 
and  develop  new  fields.  The  industry  is  thus 
placed  in  the  position  of  being  damned  if  It 
does  and  being  damned  if  It  doesn't.  If  the 
depletion  allowance  was  sound  in  principle 
and  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  oil 
industry's  capital  structure  in  peacetime,  as 
one  Congress  after  another  h&B  determined 
that  it  was  for  more  than  20  years,  then  it 
is  certainly  far  more  essential  that  It  be  main- 
tained during  this  period  when  we  are  en- 
gaged In  an  all-out  effort  with  oil  as  one  of  the 
Indispensable  products  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  that  cCort. 

It  has  been  charged  many  times  by  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  by  in- 
numerable other  responsible  persons  that  the 
economic  planners  in  Washington  were  tising 
the  war  emergency  as  a  screen  behind  which 
to  carry  out  their  destructive  policies.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  booklet  published  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information  entitled  "Battle 
Stations  For  All."  Millions  of  these  book- 
lets have  been  published  and  distributed  at 
a  staggering  cost  to  the  taxpayers  tmder  the 
guise  that  they  promote  the  war  effort  and 
stimulate  public  morale.  This  booklet  con- 
tains nothing  but  pure,  unadulterated  propa- 
ganda for  the  economic  theories  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Ten  pages  are  devoted  to  propagandizing 
the  various  tax  proposals  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  Treasury  Department  from 
time  to  time  and  which  have  been  rejected 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  On  page  38  you  will  And  the  epe- 
clous  and  unsound  argument  of  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  in  support  of  his  demand  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  depletion  allowance.  The  authors 
of  the  booklet  use  that  same  old  specious  and 
repudiated  argument  of  Mr.  Morgenthau,  that 
oU  companies  should  be  limited  to  the  same 
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depreciation  that  Is  permitted  manufacturing 
ccmpanics.  The  booklet  points  out  that  a 
mariufacturer  depreciates  his  buildings  and 
nuichUiery  10  {jerceul  a  year  and  that  at  the 
end  of  10  years  he  has  thereby  recaptured  his 
capital  expendittu'e  and  be  can  then  erect 
new   buildings  and   buy   new   machines. 

The    argument    la   thJt   the   oil   com;janle3 
could  deoreclate  their  Investment  In  the  same 


subsidy  plan  that  would  ptit  the  Government 
Into  the  oil  business  and  lead  the  way  to  Its 
eventual  contrcl  cf  our  industry.  We  asked 
for  bread  and  have  been  given  a  stone.  A 
Government  subs.dy  for  the  production  of 
oil  is  repugnant  to  everyone  who  wants  to  see 
cur  Job  done.  It  is  obvious  to  any  practical 
man.  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ickes,  that  a  sub- 
sidy program  for  wild-catting  will  result  in 


almost  2  years  ago  those  In  Washington 
were  warned  that  a  serious  oil  shortage  was 
impending  and  in  the  summer  of  1941  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  IrKlustry  Itself  to 
meet  that  situation.  One  of  the  large  mld- 
<!ontment  operators  advanced  the  price  of 
crude  25  cents  a  barrel  at  thit  time  but 
this  advance  was  sot  aside  by  the  OPA  and 
that   action    has    been    used    as    an    all-cut 
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quarters  In  North  Africa.  There  they  are 
working  at  s'A'itchboards  and  teletypes,  they 
arc  operating  cars  and  trucks,  doing  office 
work,  and  h.'indllng  the  soldiers'  mail — the 
priceless  letters  which  travel  to  and  from 
the  battle  fronts. 

Ever  since  the  WA.\C  companies  have  been 
on  duty  in  tlie  field,  gratifying  reports  of 
their  work  have  been  received.    Many  of  the 


live  who  can  forget  that  sublime  band  of 
Aggies  whose  chorused  "The  Eyes  of  Texas" 
was  heard  around  the  world  on  San  Jacinto 
Day.  1942.  They  were  represented  In  force 
among  the  Immortal  Flying  Tigers  of 
China— and  In  their  commander,  now  Maj. 
Gen.  Claire  Chennault.  They  numbered 
among  the  hundreds  on  board  the  cruiser 
Houston  all  the  while  it  fought,  and  when  It 


Japan,  her  motives,  and  the  deadllness  of  her" 
menace.  As  our  contribution  toward  clearing 
up  the  national  misunderstanding  we  have 
asked  a  number  of  famous  correspondents, 
men  who  have  worked  and  lived  with  the 
Japanese,  to  tell  about  their  motives  and 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  First  contributor 
to  the  series  is  Robert  Bellalre,  for  5  years 
China  manager  of  the  United  Press  in  Bhang- 
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depreciation  that  is  permitted  manufacturing 
ccmpaaies.  The  booklet  points  out  that  a 
maziuXacLurer  depreciates  his  bulldlr.gs  and 
znachUiery  10  p>eicent  a  year  and  that  at  the 
end  of  10  years  he  has  thereby  recaptured  his 
capital  expenditure  and  he  can  then  erect 
new   buildings  and   buy   new   machines. 

The  argument  la  that  the  oil  com;janles 
could  depreciate  their  Investment  in  the  some 
nianner  and  at  th2  end  of  the  10  years  ro 
out  end  Sr.d  new  oil  reserves  to  replaca  thooc 
which  liad  been  exhausted.  This  argument 
would  not  do  credit  to  a  prade  sclio  j1  pupil 
and  yet  your  Government  spends  millions  of 
do!lars  to  publicize  and  propagandize  it.  and, 
what  is  more  indefensible,  it  Is  done  In  the 
name  of  aiding  the  war  effort.  This  Illu- 
strates the  extreme  lengths  to  which  the 
bureaucrats  will  go  In  the  studied  purpose 
to  destroy  every  Independent  oil  operator  in 
this  country. 

It  Is  the  independents  who  have  been  the 
real  sufferers  because  of  the  determination 
of  the  Ofnce  of  Price  Administration  and  the 
Treasury  Department  to  ehacltJe  and  hamper 
the  oil  industry.  In  the  face  of  the  handi- 
caps and  threats  Imposed  by  these  cs-t^'^'^* 
of  the  Government  the  ordinary  man  would 
have  long  since  thrown  up  his  hands  in 
despair  and  quit  the  business.  But  the  oil 
man  Is  not  a  quitter.  It  is  to  hU  ev3rlaBt- 
Ing  credit  that  with  his  proflts  gone,  his 
capital  being  dissipated,  and  with  the  ever- 
constant  threat  that  his  depletion  alltrwance 
will  be  ellralnatpd,  he  has  carried  on  because 
his  country  was  at  war  and.  like  a  good 
soldier,  he  didn't  desert  Just  because  the  In- 
excusable blunders  of  hM  commanding  of- 
ficers led  him  Into  slaughter. 

It  Is  tragic  when  we  think  that  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  small  Independent  operators 
who  have  discovered  75  percent  of  the  oil 
in  this  country,  whose  trails  are  mar»:cd  by 
more  casualties  than  any  ether  buslnrss  en- 
terprise uncl?r  the  sun— that  you  are  being 
liquidated  along  with  our  reocrvcs.  You  sre 
being  crucified  upon  a  cross  of  governmental 
stubbornness  and  Incompetence.  You  are 
being  crucified  by  men  whrse  experience  In 
the  oil  business  is  so  limited  that  they  prob- 
ably associate  a  grcbbln  with  a  red-breasted 
bird  which  appears  in  early  spring — by  men 
who  are  more  concerned  with  coining  smart 
and  catchy  phrases  than  with  takln"^  the  ac- 
tion demanded  by  our  critical  situation. 

If  any  man  doubts  what  Is  happening  to 
the  Independent  oil  operator  he  has  only  to 
read  the  Incontrovertible  flcjxires  which  show 
that  whereas  17  major  oil  compnnles  con- 
trcllfd  only  43  perc:?nt  of  our  known  oil 
reserves  2  years  r^o.  today  they  control  71 
percent  of  thoFe  reserves.  This  trend  toward 
a  monopoly,  which  will  have  dangerous  eco- 
nomic renercusslons,  is  betnp  acreleratefl 
dally.  There  has  hardly  been  a  day  In  recent 
weeks  that  some  indeprndent  has  not  been 
compelled  to  dispose  cf  his  properties  to  a 
major  company.  This  trend  Is  the  direct 
result  of  the  policy  of  the  Government.  The.«e 
are  facts  and  If  it  be  treason  to  state  them 
let  the  professorial  btireaucrats  make  the 
most  of  It. 

The  cards  nre  stacked  nsralnst  the  oil  Indus- 
try In  the  Offlce  of  Price  Administration.  We 
m'ght  as  well  face  that  situation  reallsilcally. 
Th2  "no  pass"  slcm  Is  there  for  the  oil  Indf.s- 
try.  No  relief  will  con-.e  to  us  from  that 
agr^noy  so  long  as  It  Is  directed  by  the  type 
of  bureaucrats  who  run  It  now.  Further  and 
conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact  Is  given  by  the 
monstrcslty  which  emanated  from  that  agency 
cf  Government  on  TU3sday  of  this  week  In 
the  form  of  a  program  for  eociallzailon  of  the 
Industry.  If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a 
Nobel  prize  for  fantasy,  this  proposal  frt  m  the 
Offlce  cf  Prlc?  Administration  would  be  a  sure 
winner  for  1943. 

Instead  of  a  decision  of  the  price  question 
whlcb  was  clearly  and  forcefully  presented 
by  the  Petroleum  Administrator,  the  starry- 
eyed  dreamers  have  given  us  a  half-baked 


subsidy  plan  that  would  put  the  Government 
inio  the  oil  business  and  lead  the  way  to  its 
eventual  contrci  cf  our  indu..try.  Wc  askt  d 
for  bread  and  have  t>eea  given  a  stone.  A 
Government  subs.dy  for  tlie  production  of 
oil  is  repugnant  to  everyone  who  wants  to  see 
cur  Job  done.  It  Is  obvious  to  any  practical 
man,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ickcs,  that  a  sub- 
sidy program  for  wlld-cattlng  will  result  in 
msn  drilling  lor  the  subsidy  and  not  for  the 

oil.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  wast* 
cf  critical  materials  would  be  sta(i;geiing. 
The  road  to  goveriunental  regimentation  Is 
pr.ved  with  subsidies.  The  oil  industry  is  not 
consciously  and  willingly  goinc;  down  that 
road.  The  oilman  baa  never  a.oked  for  hand- 
cuts  from  anytxxly.  He  has  stood  upon  his 
own  feet  and  he  Is  not  going  to  surrender  his 
independence  without  a  fight.  V.'e  are  not 
going  to  take  this  lying  down. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  intolerable  sttus- 
tlcn  Is  to  place  the  price-fixing  powr—  on  pe- 
troletim  and  petroleum  products  in  the  har.ds 
of  the  Petroleum  AdnUnUtrator.  The  Admin- 
istrator has  control  over  the  productU)n. 
processing,  and  distribution  of  crude  oil  and 
Us  products  and  he  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  malnuinlng  a  sufDcient  tup^ 
ply  of  this  Indispensable  product.  It  Is  il- 
logical and  Inconsistent  to  give  him  the  re- 
sponsibility and  to  deprive  him  of  tne  power 
necessary  to  discharge  that  responsibility. 
The  Petroleum'  Administrator  also  happens 
to  be  the  Coordinator  of  Solid  PueU,  which 
Includes  ccmI,  the  principal  competitor  of  pe- 
troleum product-!.  He  has  the  pot«?r  to  fix 
the  price  of  coal  and  he  has  wisely  and  prop- 
erly ured  that  power  to  adjust  t/iose  prices 
upward  to  meet  rising  production  coats  and 
U  prevent  small  coal  operators  from  l)elng 
destroyed  as  Independent  oil  operators  are 
being  destroyed  tcday  by  the  OlTlce  of  Price 
Administration 

What  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
proposes  Is  to  take  us  on  n  new  and  untried 
economic  venture  which  has  as  its  ultimate 
destination  Government  operation  of  the  oil 
Industry.  That  Is  the  real  objective  of  those 
who  are  directing  the  policies  of  the  OOce  of 
Price   Adminlstrstlon. 

Th:  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  de- 
liberately evaded  and  Ignored  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  setting  up  that  agency  of  the 
Government.  The  CDdce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration was  properly  given  power  to  repulate 
price  but  It  has  Improperly  and  illegally  used 
that  power  to  reculate  proflts.  It  has  con- 
sistently measured  the  profits  of  the  oU  In- 
dustry by  the  yardstick  of  a  few  large  major 
companies  without  regard  to  the  situation  cf 
thousands  of  small  producers,  reiiners.  and 
marketers  who  are  dally  being  forced  to  the 
wail  as  sc-called  war  casualties. 

The  one  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  a 
barrier  in  the  path  of  the  oil  industry's  efTort 
to  carry  cut  its  part  of  the  war  effort,  who 
contemptuously  overrides  the  recommenda- 
ticns  of  the  Petroleum  Administrator,  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  War  Council,  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, cf  the  Cole  committee,  of  every 
committee  and  official  who  knows  anything 
about  the  situation — that  one  man  Is  Mr. 
Sumner  Pike,  who  is  adviser  to  the  Pr!c"e  Ad- 
minlsirator  on  all  matters  affecting  the  oil 
industry.  Mr.  Pike  was  borrowed  from  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for  that 
purpose  by  the  former  Price  Administrator. 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Offlce  of  Price  Administration 
to  pay  its  debts.  If  it  borrowed  something 
from  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. I  think  it  cupht  to  pay  it  back,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  they  repay  the 
loan  they  can  throw  in  Dr.  OAlbraith  as  an 
Interest  payment. 

It  cannot  be  said  by  those  In  authority  that 
the  oil  Industry  has  waited  until  the  last 
minute  to  call  attention  to  the  serlotisness 
of  the  situation  and  to  asK  for  remedial  ac- 
tion.    The  facts  are   that   as   far   back   as 


almost  a  years  ago  those  In  Washington 
were  warned  that  a  serious  oil  shortage  was 
impending  and  in  the  summer  of  1941  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Industry  Itself  to 
meet  that  situation.  One  oi  the  large  mid- 
(Continent  operators  advanced  the  price  of 
crude  25  cents  a  barrel  at  that  time  but 
this  advance  was  set  aside  by  the  OPA  and 
that  action  has  been  used  as  an  all-cut 
barrier  against  consideration  of  any  Increase 

in  the  price  of  oU.  The  story  from  that  day 
has  been  one  of  delay  after  delay,  studies  and 
reports,  and  all  the  while  the  Nation's  most 
preclotis  end  vital  material  resource  was 
being  dissipated.  I  have  said  before — and  I 
repeat  here  today — that  with  our  whole  war 
effort  depending  upon  a  sufP-ctent  supply  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  this  has 
be?n  little  abort  of  crlmtnal  negligence. 

The  time  has  come  to  fight  not  only  for  the 
existence  of  the  independent  operator,  not 
only  for  the  exutence  of  the  Industry,  but 
for  otir  national  existence.  We  have  tried 
conciliation  and  we  have  been  met  with  con- 
tempt and  scorn.  We  have  no  other  courM 
left  open  but  to  take  our  case  to  the  people 
or  the  country,  conscious  of  the  Justice  and 
righteousness  of  our  cause.  We  do  that  with 
full  confidence  that  right  will  prevail  and 
that  our  country  may  l>e  laved  from  ths  ap- 
palling disaster  of  Intvifflctcnt  pcUolcum  to 
carry  on  this  war. 


Firft  Anniversary  of  Women's  Army  Aux- 
iliary Corps — Addreii  Delivered  by  Col. 
Cveta  Cu'p  Hobby,  Director 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  an  addre.ss  dcHvered 
yesterday.  May  16.  1943.  by  Col.  Ovcta 
Ctilp  Hobby  before  a  brcakfa.st  given  by 
the  Texas  State  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C.    It  is  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  amon?  mv  friends  on  a 
day  that  has  a  soeci.il  sgnlflrance  for  the 
Nritlon.  and.  lnrlclent;illy.  for  me.  On  May 
14  of  last  year  the  bill  was  slrned  creating 
the  Women's  Army  Aux.llary  Corps,  and  on 
May  16  the  director  of  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  wi\s  appointed.  Today  there 
are  some  62.500  of  us.  Between  the-:c  datfS 
there  Ilea  a  year  cf  challenge,  of  partial  ful- 
fillment, anrl  of  great  promise.  Its  challenge 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  newness  of  the  organ- 
ization In  our  country's  history:  Us  fulfill- 
ment may  be  measured  In  the  llRht  of  growth 
and  accomplishment  to  date:  its  promise  is 
yet  unmeasurod,  nor  do  we  wish  to  limit  it. 

Just  as  the  initial  concept  of  the  Women's 
A: my  Auxiliary  Corps  came  Into  being  as  the 
result  of  military  necessity,  so  each  forward 
step  In  Its  develrpment  has  been  ordained, 
dictated  by  our  Army's  real  and  urf^ent  need. 
This  need  has.  from  the  beginning,  far  ex- 
ceeded the  potential  supply  of  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  CorjM   personnel. 

Tcday  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
units  are  at  work  In  120  posts  within  the 
United  States:  from  many  of  these  gtatlons 
c.-irae  immediate  requests  for  more,  with  the 
result  that  pome  posts  have  several  companies 
cf  them.  Recently  WAAC's  have  arrived  in 
England,  where  they  were  warmly  welcomed. 
Since  January  of  this  year.  300  WAAC's  have 
been  ca  duty  at  General  Eisenhower's  head- 


quarters In  North  Africa.  There  they  are 
working  at  switchboards  and  teletypes,  they 
are  operating  cars  and  trucks,  doing  offlce 
work,  and  h:.ndllng  the  soldiers"  mall — the 
priceless  letters  which  travel  to  and  from 
the  battle  fronts. 

Ever  since  the  WA.\C  companies  have  been 
on  duty  In  the  field,  gratifying  reports  of 
their  work  have  been  received.  Many  of  the 
commanders  and  officers  at  the  posts  to  which 
they  have  pone,  have  taken  the  time  to  write 
U"--.  expressing  their  appreciation  ol  the 
WAAC'p.  and  of  the  efficiency,  devotion,  and 
puiposeful  resolution  that  is  theirs.  Such 
morsages  provide  added  incentive  and  further 
challenge. 

The  corps  now  has  five  training  centers 
throughout  the  country.  There  Is  the  first. 
at  rort  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  the  second,  at 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla  :  the  third.  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe. Oa  ;  fourth.  Port  I>even».  Mass  ;  and 
the  fifth.  In  three  sections,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Buston.  La.  It  Is  necessary  to  aee  one 
of  these  training  centers  to  appreciate  the 
WAAC.  lu  life,  and  lU  spirit. 

The  training  centers  have  been  the  prov- 
ing ground  for  the  belief  that  women  could 
take  Army  discipline— the  proving  ground  for 
the  American  woman,  heraelf,  who  has  been 
regarded  as  the  most  pampered  of  all  crea- 
tures. It  IS  In  the  basic  training  period  that 
the  first  and  moet  difficult  sdjtutment  must 
be  made.  Women  from  many  and  varied  sur- 
roundings learn  to  live,  the  Army's  way. 
From  the  first,  the  WAACs  have  been  eager  to 
prove  that  they  required  no  quarter  in  dis- 
cipline, no  special  comforts,  no  concessions 
to  chivalry.  This  selflessness  had  Its  root  in 
their  united  determination  to  be  good  sol- 
diers—its  fruition  Is  the  WAAC  esprit  de 
corps. 

Upon  the  thousands  of  auxiliaries  who 
make  up  the  great  body  of  the  corps  resU 
the  weight  of  the  work  to  be  done.  What- 
ever her  work  may  be.  the  auxiliary  knows 
the  Army  Is  depending  on  her  to  do  It  faith- 
fully and  well.  If  our  artillerymen  who 
were  at  Bataan  could  cling  for  so  long  to  the 
barren,  exploding  rocks  of  that  desolated  isle, 
while  shells  burst  about  them  faster  than 
they  could  count,  cannot  the  woman  soldier 
stay  patient  at  her  typewriter  If  need  be. 
from  dawn  to  darkness,  to  get  her  Job  done? 
If  our  Infantrymen  In  the  Jungles  of  Guadal- 
canal could  make  their  way.  single  file, 
through  thickets  and  swnmps  where  every 
step  was  peril,  to  dig  out  and  destroy  each 
Invisible  sniper,  man  by  man — cannot  the 
woman  soldier  remain  at  her  telegraph  key, 
sending  and  receiving  the  messages  so  vital 
to  the  final  translation  of  plan  Into  action? 
If  our  tank  crews  fighting  in  North  Africa 
could  stick  by  their  guns  In  blazing  tanks 
to  make  every  ounce  of  ammunition  count, 
cannot  the  woman  soldier  turn  all  her 
strength  and  zeal  to  the  task  required  of 
her.  whatever  It  may  be?  That  Is  the  ulti- 
mate challenge — the  motivation  and  the  will 
to  serve. 

This  common  motivation  Is  something  we 
all  know  and  understand.  But  it  Is  not  the 
only  Issue  to  be  recognized.  There  is 
another— the  desperate  fact  of  urgency— the 
fleetness  of  the  time.  This  war  Is  being 
fought  today.  Today  our  men  are  fighting 
In  the  fox  holes  of  far-away  continents.  To- 
day they  seek  out  and  destroy  the  crudest 
packs  of  submarines  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Today  they  lead  the  bombing  raids 
which  are  beginning  over  the  Mediterranean 
and  which  will  find  their  end  only  over 
Berlin  and  Tokyo.  It  Is  today  that  the  fate 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  Is  being  decided. 
The  more  strongly  our  people  as  a  whole 
recognize  and  respond  to  this  sustaining 
force — the  will  to  serve — and  serve  today,  the 
less  our  country's  toll  in  lives  will  be.  There 
is  no  need  to  stress  that  point  among  a 
group  of  Texans.  Scores  of  brave  and  glori- 
ous Texans  have  already  nobly  lllvistrated 
the  will  to  serve  to  all  the  world.  There  were 
those    at    Bataan,   and    the   Texan    does   not 


live  who  can  forget  that  sublime  band  of 
Aggies  whose  chorused  "The  Eyes  of  Texas" 
was  heard  around  the  world  on  San  Jacinto 
Day.  1942.  They  were  represented  In  force 
among  the  Immortal  Flying  Tigers  of 
China— and  In  their  commander,  now  MaJ. 
Gen.  Claire  Chennault.  They  numbered 
among  the  hundreds  on  board  the  cruiser 
Houston  all  the  while  It  fought,  and  when  It 
went  down  in  the  Java  Sea,  the  Mavy's  fore- 
most Texan  Is  Admiral  Chester  Nimltz.  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  I  dare 
say  there  Is  not  one  among  us  here  who 
does  not  await  hopeful  news  of  some  Texas 
boy  from  the  turbulent  African  front.  And 
all  the  United  Nations  share  Texas'  pride  In 
the  leadership  and  accomplishments  of  her 
own  Gen.  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

We  all  know  the  teauty  that  Is  Texas.  We 
have  driven  through  the  tall,  dark  pine 
foretts  along  the  eastern  edge  which  rise  out 
of  the  reddest  soil  on  earth— we  have  been  In 
that  other  forest  of  the  oil  fields,  where  gas 
flares  come  brilliantly  alive  by  night,  and 
black,  thick  chtimlng  smoke  can  be  seen  for 
mile*  by  dsy.  We  know  the  mellow  fra- 
grant citrtis  land  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
and  again,  we  know  the  wild  mesqulte  and 
cactvis  country  In  the  west. 

We  know  well  the  majestic  cities,  yet  we 
do  not  forget  the  little  Texas  towns  snd  their 
townspeople.  Something  of  the  spirit  of 
pioneer  Texas  is  borne  forever  In  the  hearts 
of  all  her  folk.  To  a  Texan,  the  open  spaces 
of  the  range  connote  the  very  sense  of  free- 
dom Itself.  For  a  thing  so  precious,  It  is  llt- 
tel  wonder  that  the  Texan  wills  to  serve,  to 
flght — to  die.  It  was  this  same  freedom  for 
which  a  solemn  little  group  cf  men  took  their 
stand  at  the  Alamo,  and  became  Immortal. 
The  time  when  Colonel  Travis  drew  his  sword 
and  traced  a  line  upon  the  floor,  and  said,  "I 
now  want  every  man  who  Is  determined  to 
stay  here  and  die  with  me  to  come  across  this 
line."  We  remember  what  they  gave  for 
freedom. 

The  freedom  of  man  is  once  again  at  stake. 
Every  man,  and  every  woman  throughour  our 
land  has  a  personal  share  In  that  stake.  They 
all  are  needed,  In  some  way,  to  protect  It. 
We  of  the  Woman's  Army  Aiutlllary  Corps 
know  the  part  that  we  must  take.  We  do  the 
things  which  otherwise  would  be  done  by 
men — thousands  of  men  from  the  fighting 
ranks — men  whose  presence  in  the  battle 
line  may  mean  the  victory — ^men  whose  ab- 
sence might  mean  defeat.  I  say  to  every 
American  woman  who  Is  available  and  eligi- 
ble to  serve  with  us,  If  she  will  come  for- 
ward and  cross  this  line,  together  we  shall 
take   our  stand,  for  freedom. 


The  War  Against  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  consistently  been  advocating 
more  action  on  the  Japanese  front  or  the 
Pacific  war,  and  the  serious  threat  of 
the  Japanese,  I  would  like  to  place  the 
following  editorials  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  of  Congress: 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  Mirror] 

Japan— America's  Most  Dangerous  Enemt— 
Emfike  Lacks  Btrr  Timx  To  Hrr  Ftnx 
Strength 

(The  Mirror  has  long  believed  that  this  Na- 
tion has  been  lacking  in  imderstanding  of 


Japan,  her  motives,  and  the  deadllness  of  her' 
menace.  As  our  contribution  toward  clearing 
up  the  national  misunderstanding  we  have 
asked  a  number  of  famous  correspondents, 
men  who  have  worked  and  lived  with  the 
Japanese,  to  tell  about  their  motives  and 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  First  contributor 
to  the  series  Is  Robert  Bellalre,  for  5  years 
China  manager  of  the  United  Press  In  Shang- 
hai, and  for  2  years  head  of  that  news  service 
in  Tokyo.  He  was  Imprisoned  there  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  rettirned  to  this  country 
In  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  and  other 
hostages.) 

(By  Robert  Bellalre,  former  United  Press 
manager  In  Japan  and  China ) 

Japan  Is  our  most  dangerous  enemy  because 
militarily  she  Is  becoming  stronger  each  day, 
and  she  is  threatening,  more  seriously  than 
any  other  of  otir  enemies,  to  move  within 
striking  dlatancc  of  otir  own  shores. 

Nazi  Germany.  It  would  appear,  has  reached 
or  passed  the  peak  of  her  potential  military 
power.  She  will  become  no  •tronger.  Rie 
undoubtedly  will  be  far  more  dliBcult  to  de- 
feat than  some  of  us  Imagine.  But  time  la 
playing  against  Hitler.  He  is  falling  b^k 
upon  defensive  frontiers  within  which  tha 
German  armies  again  can  successfully  be 
blockaded  into  near-submlselon.  Uttle  like- 
lihood is  there  that  she  ever  will  threaten  to 
invade  otir  shores  during  this  war. 

caowiMo  araoNOB 

But  Japan  la  today  the  weakest  we  shall 
ever  know  her  so  long  as  we  continue  to  flght 
her  with  the  little  finger  of  our  left  hand. 
Each  day  we  are  permitting  her  to  become 
stronger.  Within  her  present  defensive 
frontiers  she  cannot  be  aerloualy  weakened 
by  blockade.  Each  day  the  price  we  even- 
tually must  pay  for  victory  In  the  Pacific 
becomes  higher  In  blood  and  treasure. 

Because  time  Is  playing  against  tis  in  the 
Paclflc. 

The  Japs  are  building  and  consolidating 
much  faster  than  we  are  destroying.  Un- 
pleasant as  that  thought  may  be,  and  there- 
fore difficult  for  us  Americans  to  believe,  it 
happens  to  be  the  truth.  And  the  Japs  have 
not  yet  begun  to  reach  the  peak  of  their  new 
potential  military  strength. 

The  facts  are  these: 

Japan  has  occupied  hundreds  of  thousanda 
of  square  miles  of  the  world's  richest  terri- 
tory. 

She  Is  in  position  to  conquer  almost  half 
the  population  of  the  earth. 

These  conquered  natives,  Including  more 
Chinese  than  Is  generally  realized  here,  are 
as  willing  to  work  for  the  Japs  as  they  were 
to  work  for  their  former  foreign  masters— 
the  British,  Dutch,  French,  and  Americana. 
Their  choice  is  to  work  or  starve.  They  choose 
to  live. 

The  Japs  are  ruthlessly  exploiting  these 
now  conquests  with  the  feverish  speed  and 
energy  which  Is  characteristic  of  their  race. 
They  are  driving  the  conquered  natives  like 
slaves,  and  they  themselves  are  working  an 
85-  to  90-hour  week. 

CLEVZB  AND  ABLE 

The  Japs  may  look  like  apes  to  lu.  but 
there  Is  more  sinister  cleverness  and  ability 
In  them  than  we  are  yet  humble  enough  to 
admit.  They  usually  have  not  only  out- 
fought us  but  have  out-thought  us  as  well. 
And  they  know  us  and  our  weaknesses,  while 
we  cannot  yet  pretend  to  know  them. 

This  does  not  imply  that  our  effort  in  the 
Paclflc  has  thus  far  been  Inslgnlflcant.  We 
have  had  glorious  and  vital  victories.  But 
most  of  these  victories  have  been  defensive 
victories — usually  against  comparatively 
minor  forces  of  the  enemy — as  any  of  our 
men  engaged  In  them  will  tell  you. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  war.  the  Japs  to- 
day remain  In  control  of  more  than  99  percent 
Of  the  fabulously  rich  territory  they  seized 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  Their  war  factories  are 
untouched.    And  our  nearest  front  to  Japans 
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main  strength — her  armies  In  China.  Man- 
churia, and  the  Japanese  Islands — La  more 
than  1.000  miles. 

SHTPPTNG  IS  PROBLEM 

Certainly   Japan    has   h?r   problems.  And 

the   most  serious  of  these  problems  is  shlp- 

p:i.g.     We  have  Inflicted  serious  losses  upon 

her  fleet,  especially  in  aircraft  carriers.  And 


on  cur  "impregnable"  position  at  Hawaii  and 
in  the  Phillpi)in€8. 

The  Japs  will  be  hard  to  beat,  but  when  all 
the  players  are  on  the  United  Nations  teams, 
the  Japanese  will  never  have  the  ball  again, 
never  see.  and  never  have  nn  opportunity  of 
playing  in  our  games.  I  have  a  positive  hunch 
that  Dutch  flyers  will  score  many  goaLs  for 
our  side. 


until  they  became  saturated  with  the  Idea 
that  there  arc  some  nice  Japs  with  whom  we 
can  make  a  deal. 

Such  people  still  exist  In  this  country.  I 
think  some  of  them  believe  in  the  Emperor 
of  J.ipan  as  a  deity.  Their  Ilk  should  be 
dropped  by  parachute  over  Japan. 
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automotive    transportation    system    of    this 
country. 

The  National  Automobile  E>ealers  Associa- 
tion has  aslied  for  permission  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  be  made  up  cf  men  rich  In  ex- 
perience to  formulate  a  feasible  and  workable 
plan  for  establishing  a  price  celling.  This 
certainly  Is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

T     vncnn^t  f  nil  1,     vrkmlAGfr     tKlflt     Vrkll     tllro     Q     ru^Vm 


'  Commission  as  being  repugnant  to  our  Ideals 
of  Americanism  in  that  it  Introduces  a  form 
of  Involuntary  servitude  and  freezes  free 
labor  against  Its  will  to  Jobs  In  private  Indus- 
try, wherep.s  Industry  is  permitted  to  amass 
proflts  while  workers  are  compelled  to  ac- 
cept substandard  wages,  thus  dlscrlmlnatmg 
against  the  great  army  of  loyal  wage  earners. 
Moreover,  it  is  our  considered  cninlon.  based 


Praise  Is  due  equally  to  the  N(gro  leaders 
of  Washington.  They  knew,  too,  that  the 
rumors  were  viciously  untrue  and  that  no 
violence  had  been  planned.  In  this  they  be- 
haved with  a  good  deal  mere  wisdom  than 
many  of  their  white  fellow  citizens.  They 
saw  to  it  that  the  meeting  and  the  parade 
were  conducted  with  restraint  and  In  entire 
accordance  with  the  law.     Ma  tor  Kelly  ob- 
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main  strength — her  armies  In  China,  Man- 
churia, and  the  Japanese  Islands — la  more 
than  l.OOO  miles. 

SHIPPING  IS  PROBLEM 

Certainly  Japan  hzs  her  problems.  And 
the  most  serious  of  these  problems  U  shlp- 
p;j^.  We  have  InfllcLcd  serious  losses  upon 
biT  fleet,  especially  in  aircraft  carriers.  And 
every  Jap  tran.sport  sent  to  the  bottom  upsets 
to  son-.e  extent  Japan's  plans  for  exploiting 
ijcr  new  potential  strength. 

Eut  we  should  remember  this: 

Tl:e  Japs  have  often  felt  the  loss  of  several 
carriers  was  a  very  che.op  price  to  pay  for  the 
occ!  nation  of  a  dozen  strategic  Islands. 
Thef^e  Islarids  have  become  unslnkable  cf.r- 
rlers  on  which  speedy  landplancs  can  be 
based 

We  taught  the  J.^ps  at  Midway  how  costly  a 
campaign  agaln.st  such  unsinkab'.e  c.irrlcrs 
can  be  We  learned  this  lesson  ourselves  at 
Guadalcanal,  and  wo  bcRln  to  undprstand 
that  more  than  fog  Is  keeping  the  Japs  oii 
K.ska. 

And  under  the  slilppine  cateccry,  let  us  not 
forpet  that  Japan  Is  .'.till  building  ships  as 
well  as  losing  them.  She  .started  tlie  war  fce- 
cause  fhe  felt  she  was  ready  for  us.  Her 
shipyards  did  not  close  on  Pearl  Harbor  day, 
and  they  have  not  been  bombed. 

LAND  TRANSPORT  GOOD 

Japan  also  Is  developing  a  system  of  over- 
land communications  en  the  continent — 
railways,  airways,  highways,  and  waterways 
which  at  present  are  virtually  immune  to 
United  Nations  attack.  These  communica- 
tions routes  rush  raw  mr.tcrlals  from  the 
Bouth  Pacific  to  the  factories  of  Japan  and 
finished  weapona  to  the  front. 

Comforting  is  the  theory  that  it  matters 
little  how  the  war  goes  now  in  the  Pacific 
becaiise  eventually  we  will  establish  bases 
for  decisive,  all-out  Incendiary  bombing*;  of 
the  once  highly  InRammable  Japanese  cities. 
But  here  again,  time  is  plnving  against  us 

T\\e  Japs  have  been  wcrking  like  beavers 
for  several  years  to  decentralize  their  vital 
war  industries  and  bury  them  beneath  the 
grr-und.  The  more  time  we  give  them,  the 
less  effective  will  be  our  bombing  attacks 
when  they  do  come. 

BLOCKADE    GCTMANTT 

I  would  not  venture  to  criticize  the  strat- 
egy of  the  United  Nations'  high  command- - 
iK'cause  I  am  not  sure  we  know  what  that 
strategy  really  Is.  We  assume  they  Intend 
to  defeat  Hitler  first,  but  actually  they  ha\e 
not  said  so.  Perhaps  our  real  policy  Is  to 
open  a  number  of  "holding  fronts  "  against 
Germany  and  then  blockade  her  until  she  Is 
weakened  to  the  point  vhore  th^-  "flnal  blow" 
would  bo  far  less  costly  to  us  than  a  mass 
a'snult  on  the  continent  would  be  at  ti  la 
time.  Once  those  holdini?  fnnts  are  estab- 
lished perhaps  we  will  then  surprise  the  Jups 
by  demonstrating  that  we  are  not  so  stupid 
after  all  as  to  give  them  the  one  thing  more 
they  want  of  us — time. 

I  hope  that  surprise  is  in  store  for  us,  and 
for  Tojo. 


How  Japan  Got  Rsadt  Fo«  Us,  With  Oxm 

Help 
(By  James  R.  Young,  for   13  years  Far  East 

director  of  International  News  Service  with 

headquarters  In  Tokyo) 

Five  international  treaties  which  were  de- 
signed for  peace  and  world  disarmament  and 
a  leveling  off  of  imequal  trade  and  food  sup- 
plies, gave  to  Japan  her  leverage  for  springing 
a  trap  on  us  In  1941. 

Those  oommitments  were  signed  by  other 
nations  in  good  faith.  Japan  signed  with  a 
bold  stroke  of  the  brush,  while  mentally  she 
planned  to  use  the  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper 
to  set  fire  to  our  house  of  diplomacy.  We 
almoft  lost  the  house,  while  we  were  dealing 
with  th«  well-prepared  Japs.   We  had  counted 


on  cur  "impregnable"  position  at  Hawaii  and 

In   the  Philippines. 

Tlie  Japs  will  be  hard  to  beat,  but  when  all 
ths  players  are  on  the  United  Nations  teams, 
the  Japanese  will  never  have  the  ball  again, 
never  see,  and  never  have  nn  opportunity  of 
playing  In  our  games.  I  have  a  positive  hunch 
that  Dutch  flyers  will  score  many  goaLi  tcr 
our  side. 

Long  before  the  treachemus  attack,  the 
wily  Japanese  had  obtained  American  oil  well 
drilling  machinery  to  rebuild  the  wells  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Japan  had  acquired  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  .^hipping  by 
chartering  In  world  markets.  Shipyards  of 
Japan,  however,  were  busy  building  tankers, 
secretly,  to  acquire  a  fleet  of  55  shirs  which 
move  at  18  to  22  knots  an  hour.  The  Japs 
took  over  the  Kalian  mines  In  North  China 
to  obtain  coking  coal  for  her  stool  industry 
In  Manchuria  and  In  western  Japan.  The 
Japs  had  exchanged  soybeans  (she's  the 
second  largest  prcducer  In  the  world)  fcr 
German  Industrial  machinery,  particularly 
steam  and  thermal  f^eneratlin;  j^Iants. 

Larpe  factories  were  established  In  Korei, 
Forn fsa.  about  which  we  know  fo  little.  Is  a 
combination  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Singapore. 
For  35  years  the  Japs  developed  this  Island, 
formerly  be!ongln<i;  to  the  Chinese,  as  a  major 
bas'j  for  their  southward  attack. 

In  the  South  Pacific  the  Japs  are  en- 
trenched In  the  mandated  Islands,  which 
wcie  granted  to  Japan  on  the  ccnd.tlon  that 
they  not  be  fortified.  However,  the  Japs, 
since  1933.  fortified  the  Islands,  deepened  the 
harbors,  sent  50,000  of  their  people  to  settle 
there,  built  subterranean  fuel  ctorage  tank-s, 
and  leveled  air   fields. 

DIPIOMAT3    SATO    NO 

Otir  Navy  Department  wanted  to  Investi- 
gate, but  our  State  Department  fence  strad- 
dlers  ?aid  no. 

In  the  north  the  Japs  entered  the  Aleu- 
tians In  1933  and  1934  on  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion, aided  by  our  State  Department  men 
who.  with  a  Bureau  of  Fisheries  head,  refused 
to  be  excited. 

The  Navy  wanted  the  Japs  driven  or  or- 
dered out,  but  our  diplomats  thought  our 
Navy  belligerent.  Meantime,  the  sneaky  and 
smart  Japs  got  thrmsclves  in  there,  and  in 
1943.  at  this  wTltlng,  we  are  still  trying  to 
blast  them  out! 

Worse,  the  Japs  are  fighting  us  on  the  best 
oil  and  gasoline  in  the  world,  which  our 
muddled  thinking  diplomats  let  them  have 
In  great  quantities  along  with  scrap  steel  and 
Iron. 

Thus,  factually,  we  built  for  Japan  a 
powerful  military  machine,  and,  with  greater 
power,  wo  must  go  back  there  and  knoek  It 
out.  Our  Iwses  already  are  clcse  to  88,000  In 
dead.  Injured,  and  missing. 

The  figure  will  be  greater  as  we  near  Japan, 
for  Japan  has  an  enormous  navy,  large  num- 
bers of  Diesel-englned  fishing  boats  for  pa- 
trol purposes,  and  she  has  lost  but  14  percent 
of  her  shipping.  She  has  her  weaknesses, 
but  she  remains  a  bulwark  strength  of  the 
Pacific. 

After  Africa,  after  Tunisia,  after  New 
Guinea,  and  after  Rangoon,  we  may  then 
expect  some  changes,  but  it's  a  long  haul  to 
Japan. 

In  time  of  peace  she  prepared  for  war. 

DEITAT  ONLT  ANSWTIt 

Our  second  greatest  handicap  In  defeating 
Japan  Is  an  element  In  the  United  States, 
now  hard  at  work,  which  thinks  we  might 
be  able  to  deal  with  liberals  in  Japan. 

Nonsense. 

Japanese  liberals  are  liberal  for  Japan 
alone. 

Japan  Is  dangerous  because  of  her  long- 
prepared  military  and  material  plans.  She's 
dangerous,  too.  because  In  time  of  peace  she 
propagandized  our  students,  teachers,  garden 
clubs,  social  groups,  and  good-wUl  delegations 


until  they  became  saturated  with  the  Idea 
that  there  arc  some  nice  Japs  with  whom  we 
can  make  a  deal. 

Such  people  still  exist  In  this  country.  I 
think  EOme  of  them  believe  in  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  as  a  deity.  Their  Ilk  should  be 
dropped  by  parachute  over  Japan. 


Price  Ceiling  on  Used  Automobiles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  VUHSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  OCQce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration is  considering  tlie  placing 
of  a  ceiling  on  the  price  of  used  auto- 
mobiles which  will  have  such  a  tremrn- 
dous  eflec*^  upon  transportation,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  letter  w.th  reference  to  such 
price  ceilings  from  Mr.  John  Lf.ngcnfcld, 
proprietor  of  the  West  Side  Motor  Co., 
of  Cenlralia.  111. 

Mr.  Lpngenfeld.  prominent  bu.siness- 
man  and  for  years  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  retail  automobile  business  in  south- 
ern Illinois,  brings  out  some  facts  ap- 
proaching price  ceilinps  which  I  thought 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  O.  P.  A. 
administrator.'?: 

West  Side  Motor  Co., 
Centralia.  III..  May  8.  1943. 

Hon.    CiLARLES    W.   VURSELL, 

House  0/  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAjt  Mr.  Vurskll:  I  wish  to  dlscusj  with 
you  a  matter  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
me  and  also  has  a  national  slgnlflcance  in  Its 
bearing  on  the  war  effort.  On  May  fl  at  the 
Hotel  DeSoto  In  St.  Louis.  Mo.  a  group 
of  representatives  of  the  OJfice  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration presented  to  the  Midwest  auto- 
mobile dealers  a  plan  for  establishing  a  ceil- 
ing price  on  usetl  cars.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
principle  of  placing  a  ceiling  price  on  used 
cars  If  the  Government  ofllcals  deem  It  Is 
necessary.  I  do,  however,  object  strenuously 
to  the  plan  as  outlined  at  the  St.  Louis  meet- 
ing. It  was  a  rather  simple  proposition  to 
place  a  celling  price  on  new  cars  because  all 
new  cars  were  handled  through  dealers.  It 
is  a  vastly  different  proposition  to  place  cell- 
ing prices  on  some  27.0O0,C00  used  cars  In 
the  hands  of  almost  that  many  owners. 

Recently  a  ceiling  price  was  placed  on  used 
trucks.  The  prices  were  placed  very  low  and 
it  has  had  Jhe  effect  of  almost  completely 
stopping  the 'flow  of  used  trucks  to  essential 
users.  Virtually  the  only  transactions  that 
are  being  made  are  what  may  be  termed 
black-market  transactions  at  higher  than  the 
ceiling  prices.  The  plan  for  establishing  a 
ceiling  price  on  used  cars  is  very  similar  to 
the  one  which  established  ceiling  prices  on 
used  trucks  and  I  believe  it  will  have  the 
same  results.  I  believe  the  automobile  deal- 
ers are  performing  a  worth-while  service 
in  channeling  used  cars  to  essential  users. 
The  proposed  plan  would  effectively  stop  thla 
process. 

Furthermore,  very  few  automobile  dealers 
are  able  to  maintain  their  establishments  on 
service  work  alone.  If  dealers  are  unable  to 
sell  used  cars.  I  feel  that  a  great  many  of 
them  will  be  forced  to  close  their  doort  and 
I  am  sure  that  this  would  tend  to  cripple  tb« 
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automotive    transportation    system    of    this 
country. 

The  National  Automobile  Dealers  Assccla- 
tlon  has  asked  for  permission  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  be  made  up  of  men  rich  In  ex- 
perience to  formulate  a  feasible  and  workable 
plan  for  establishing  a  price  ceiling.  This 
certainly  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

I  re5pectfully  request  that  you  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  matter  and  that  you 
do  everything  you  can  to  prevent  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  from  establishing  a 
pi  Ice  ceiling  on  the  basis  they  have  proposed 
without  further  consulting  wlih  the  Natioral 
Automobile  Dealers  A.ssociation  whof.e  main 
ofBce  Is  in  Wa.'^hington,  D.  C.  I  will  greatly 
appreciate  anything  you  can  do  In  this  re- 
g.iid. 

Sincerely  yours. 

West  Side  Motor  Co  , 
John  Langenftxi). 


Organized  Labor  0,}po:cs  Being  Frozen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7ida:j.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
very  intelligent  and  splendid  affiliates  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  my  home  State  of  Wash- 
ington, is  the  Tacoma  As.sociation  of 
Technical  Engineers,  Architects  and 
Draftsmen's  Local  No.  70,  American  Fr d- 
cration  of  Labor.  The  secretary  of  this 
or.n;anization  is  my  warm  friend,  Doug 
Morris,  whom  I  have  known  for  years 
and  whose  fatl'.er  is  one  of  the  finest 
citizens  of  our  State,  a  sound  and  true 
liberal — a  splendid  public  servant.  The 
technical  engineers  and  architects  feel 
very  strongly  tliat  the  present  labor- 
freezins:  policy  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  is  inimical  to  the  principles 
of  democracy,  is  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  beloved  country,  and  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  a  policy  of 
vouchsafing  to  corporations  immense 
profits.  I  feel  that  this  organization  is 
entitled  a  very  respectful  hearing  on  its 
complaint.  Certainly  we  t-hould  do  ev- 
erything in  our  pov.er  to  increase  labor 
morale;  but  let  the  letter  and  resolution 
of  this  crt;an:zation  speak  for  itself. 
Here  it  is: 

T.KCOJIA  Association  of 
Technical  Eiigi.nsers  and 

Arthitects.  Ix>cal  No    70. 
TcCDma.  Wc.sli.,  hlay  6,  1943. 
Hon.  John  M.  Co;tee. 

House  Office  Building, 

\,'ashingicn.  D  C. 
Dear  Congreshman  Coitee:  Tlie  Tacoma 
Association  of  Technical  En,;lneers.  Archi- 
tects d:  Draltsmen's  Loci  No.  70,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  affiliated  with  the  Metal  Trades  Coun- 
cil of  Tacoma  and  vicinity,  which  comprlies 
30,000  members  who  are  second  to  none  in 
loyalty  to  our  Government,  unanimously  ap- 
proves the  following  resolution  and  respect- 
fully requests  that  you  give  it  your  full  con- 
tlderaticn: 

"Resolved.  That  this  conference  of  Pacific 
const  metal  trades  representatives  express 
their  vigorous  disapproval  of  the  present 
labor-Ireezing  policy  ol  the  War  Manpower 


Com^mlsslon  as  being  repugnant  to  our  Ideals 
of  Americanism  in  that  It  Introduces  a  form 
of  Involuntary  servitude  and  freezes  free 
labor  against  Its  will  to  Jobs  in  private  indus- 
try. wherep.s  Industry  is  permitted  to  amass 
profits  wliUe  workers  are  compelled  to  ac- 
cept substandard  wages,  thus  discriminating 
against  the  great  army  of  loyal  wage  earners. 
Moreover,  it  is  our  considered  opinion,  based 
ui)on  our  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  that  so  much  resentment  wUl 
resuit  from  this  policy  that  production  will 
be  reduced  Instead  of  increased  and  the  war 
effort  will  suffer  accordinely;  be  It  further 

"Retolvcd,  That  this,  our  deliberate  convic- 
tion as  loyal  and  patriotic  American  citizens, 
aroused  over  this  unjustified  invasion  of  our 
essential  American  liberties,  be  transmitted 
to  thp  President  of  the  United  Sti.tes,  Chrir- 
man  Paul  V.  McNutt.  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  and  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States. 

"Approved  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
rcprcfinLalivcs  of  the  Pacific   CoiiSt  Distiict 
Metal  Trades  Council  in  coastwise-  session  In 
Porilund,  Ore;^,  Thursday  April  2:2,  1943." 
Yours  very  truiy. 

Douglas  Morris 

Secretary 


Dtnirerous  Ruracrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
onD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Po:;t  of  May  12,  1943: 

dangerous   RUMOIIS 

For  a  fortnight  this  town  has  been  filled 
with  ugly  rumors  of  racial  strife.  These 
rumors  themselves  propagate  dl.scord,  l^ad 
to  distorted  Interpretations  of  commonplace 
Incidents,  prcmote  fear,  and  put  a  chip  on 
the  shoulders  of  ordinary,  peaceful  citizens. 
They  spread  from  person  to  person  as  con- 
tagiously as  smallpox,  and  they  are  just 
about  as  healthy.  There  Is  no  proof  that 
these  germs  of  dissension  were  planted  by 
enemy  ngentf^,  but  it  is  ludisputablo  tliat 
they  do  the  enemy's  work. 

To  be  specl3c  about  It.  rumors  threatened 
to  breed  serious  trouble  out  of  p.n  other- 
wise innocuous  situation  last  Friday  nlrht. 
Washington  Negroes  held  a  mass  mcetlns  to 
P'oteit  against  certain  employment  practices 
Involving,  racial  discrimination.  They  had 
every  coniitltutlonal  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably and  to  petition  for  a  redress  ol  their 
gricvDnces.  The  method;--  they  pursued  to 
picss  for  fuir  employment  opportunities  were 
of  a  kind  lonR  accepted  as  thoroughly  legiti- 
mate in  labor  disputes. 

Eut  rumornon[:ers  insisted  on  forecasting 
their  pcacefiU  picketing  and  their  mass 
meeting  ks  the  preamble  to  a  riot.  Porin- 
nately  the  District  authorities,  liart.cularly 
the  superintendent  of  police.  Ma  J.  Edv.ard  J. 
Kelly,  and  Commissioner  John  Rut  sell  Young, 
met  the  problem  with  so\ind  common  sense. 
Tliey  knew  that  th^  rumors  were  without 
foundation.  Instead  of  attempting  to  oan 
the  meeting,  they  gave  It  the  encouragement 
and  sanction  of  their  preser  ce  Thry 
marched  with  the  protestants.  The  evening 
passed  without  the  slightest  disorder. 


Praise  Is  due  equally  to  the  Negro  leadcte 
of  Washington.  They  knew.  too.  that  the 
rumors  were  viciously  untrue  and  that  no 
violence  had  been  planned.  In  this  they  be- 
haved with  a  good  deal  mere  wisdom  than 
many  of  their  white  fellow  citizens.  They 
saw  to  it  that  the  meeting  and  the  parade 
were  conducted  with  restraint  and  In  entire 
accordance  with  the  law.  Major  Kelly  ob- 
served: "I  should  like  to  praise  the  conduct 
of  the  Negro  people  throu^^hout  this  week. 
They  were  exemplary,  and  conducted  all  their 
picketing  and  other  demonstrations  in  a 
quiet  manner." 

Like  any  other  war-swollen  community 
where  whites  and  Negroes  live  side  by  side, 
Washington  has  a  certain  amount  of  racial 
tension.  Careless  talkin;;.  rumormongering, 
can  only  exccerbate  It.  In  there  times  of 
strers,  tiiere  Is  greater  need  than  ever  before 
for  level-headed  checking  of  facts,  for  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  In  all  our  human  rela- 
tionships. You  will  do  a  service  to  your  city 
if  you  refuse  to  become  infected  by  these 
poisonous  rumors  of  racial  trouble  and  reluse 
to  pass  them  on  to  anyboily  else. 


A  Patriotic  Contribution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  7  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  represent  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan,  consist- 
ing of  the  counties  of  Genesee,  Ingham, 
and  Livinsston.  During  that  time  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  thoroughly  loyal 
and  patriotic  letters  expressing  the  de- 
sire of  the  writers  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Government  in  some  way  or  other. 

Just  recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Houghton  Elevator,  per  Fred  M. 
Houghton,  of  Clio,  Mich.,  containing  a 
certified  check  of  $990  as  a  contribution 
to  the  War  Department  from  Houghton 
Elevator  and  employees.  Fred  M. 
Hout;hton  has  Ion?  b:'en  a  prominent 
busines.sman  of  my  home  town  of  Clio, 
Mich.  He  has  always  been  energetic, 
thoroughly  patriotic  and  generou.s  in  his 
contributions.  On  December  8,  1941.  he 
wired  me  to  offer  to  the  Government  his 
fully  equipped  grain  elevator  and  bean 
processing  plant  with  full  personnel  for 
Government  uso  in  any  capacity  deemed 
necessary.  This  certainly  was  a  generous 
offer. 

The  certified  check  of  $900  was  not  for 
the  purcliase  of  bonds,  but  was  an  out- 
right gift  to  the  War  Department  for  the 
purchase  of  a  jeep  to  aid  cur  men  in  serv- 
ice. It  is  a  fine  thought  to  know,  that 
scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of.  not  only  my  district  and  my 
State  of  Michigan,  but  al^o  the  United 
States,  there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  and  children  who  have  made  con- 
tributions to  their  Government  to  aid 
the  war  effort.  The  best  test  of  tha 
soundness  of  our  Government  is  the  wil- 
lingness of  our  citizens  to  come  to  their 
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country's  aid.    Our  Nation  since  its  In- 

ccplion  h:.s  consisted  of  thorouehf,oin?, 
patriotic  men  and  women  and  their  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  has  made  the  United 
Sti'.tos  the  leader  of  the  world.  The  hope 
of  the  future  of  our  country  rests  in  our 
oatriotic  citizenrv  back  home. 


Will  Government  Be  Master  Instead  of 
Serrant? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


aware  of  the  dangers  Involved.     It  builds  up 
to  the  Archbishop's  Ht;ggest;u,n. 

We  in  America  have  f?lt  that  the  lndl"idual 
ownersh  p  of  land  and  bu.slness.  resting  In  the 
hands  ol  the  people,  devck  ped  responsibility 
and  pride  in  accomplishment  which  wa«  the 
strength  of  the  Nation.     Children  in  school 

Vioin   Kcinn    ♦ai<cT»if   that   nrlvatn  i~nnr»rtlin  1  to  In 
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to  answer  a  direct  question  put  to  him  the 
other  day  as  to  whether  the  Treasury  would 
prefer  the  Rumi  plan  to  no  pay-as-you-:;o 
whatsoever.  Judging  from  the  situation  in 
Congress,  that  is  the  choice. 

The  debate  In  the  Senate  In  recent  days 
should  aid  the  Treasury  In  seeing  how  greatly 
the  Huml  Plan  can  aid  Its  revenue-rais'ng 


grocery  store  at  heme,  if  there  were  enough 
of  it  for  you,  are  raised,  and  therefore  the 
cattle  and  sheep  situation  here  ought  to  be 
of  direct  immediate  interest  to  you. 

I  spent  a  number  cf  hours  here  today 
talking  with  representative  livestock  growers 
and  farm  experts  and  responsible  leaders  of 
the  community  and  the  county,  trying  to  find 


needed  here  at  home  on  the  ranch.  That 
looks  all  right  on  pap?r  and  It  sounds  all 
right  in  theory.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
a  quirk  of  human  nature  which  prevents  It 
from  working  out  In  real  practice.  It  would 
seem.  Men  In  uniform,  if  th^y  arc  j^ood  red- 
blooded  Americans,  don't  want  to  make  e}>- 
plicatlon  to  be  relieved  from  service,  no  mat- 
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country's  aid.  Our  Nation  since  Its  In- 
cepLion  hr.s  consi-.tcd  of  thorou6;hr.oin?, 
palriotic  men  and  women  and  their  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  has  made  the  United 
States  the  leader  of  the  world.  The  hope 
of  the  future  of  our  country  rests  in  our 
patriotic  citizenry  bacic  home. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  in  the  RECono  the  letter  written 
by  the  Houehtcn  Elevator  and  employees, 
tendering  to  the  Government  as  an  cut- 
right  gift  to  the  war  efifort  their  certified 
check  of  $900 : 

Mat  12.  1943. 
To  the  Honorable  Wm.  W.  Blacknet. 

iiembCT  of  Congrc's.  Sirtli  Dtstrict  of 
Genesee  County.  Mtcli. 
Dear  Friend  Bill:  On  December  8,  1941.  we 
Wiretl  you  to  kindly  inform  the  proper  de- 
partment that  cur  fully  equipped  grain  ele- 
vator and  bean  processing  plant  with  a  full 
personnel  is  herewith  tfndered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  used  In  any  capacity  dcemrd 
necessary — signed,  Houghton  Elevator  and 
employees. 

Since  that  date  we  have  all  worked  long 
and  hard  to  occomplish  our  objective  against 
the  common  foe.  Again  v.c  wl..h  to  offer  our 
contribution  to  assist  In  the  termination  of 
this  gr.'at  connict.  It  Is  our  doslro  that 
yourself,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Bi.\ckney.  Member  of 
Congress  from  our  Sixth  DKtrlct  of  Gem  see 
County.  Mich.,  accept  and  deliver  to  the  War 
Department  of  our  United  Sates  of  America, 
the  enclosed  certified  cJieck  for  |900  to  be 
used  lor  the  purchase  of  a  Jeep  to  aid  our 
men  In  service. 

This  is  a  direct  personal  contribution  from 
Houghton  Elevator  and  employees,  of  Clio, 
Mich.  As  soon  as  possible  we  shall  render 
further  assistance  besides  keeping  up  our 
regular  bond  purchase-.  Flense  return  to  us 
the  proper  display  flag  or  emblem  or  proof. 
that  our  employees  may  realize  that  their 
money  has  reached  the  proper  channel. 
Very  respectfully, 

Houghton  Elevator  and  employees: 
Fred  M.  Houghton.  Richard  L. 
Houghton.  Verna  E.  Lembach, 
Lawrence  Pace.  Floyd  Pace.  Eugene 
Miller.  Leonard  Verus,  and  Augtist 
Yaester. 


The  Late  Honorabte  Harry  Lane 
Ens:lebright 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAPIKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  tlie  many  others  in  paying  my  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  late  H.\rry 
Englebright,  a  Representative  from  my 
State,  and  whip  of  my  party. 

Beautiful  words  in  my  estimation  can- 
not express  his  true  character  as  well  as 
this  little  illustration: 

As  whip  of  the  House,  he  naturally 
contacted  me  in  reference  to  my  vote  on 
the  Carlson  bill.  When  I  t'^'d  h  m  of  my 
fim  convirt'ons,  he  said,  "Norris,  if  you 
h^ve  tho^^e  firm  convict  ons  I  certainly 
do  not  ask  you  to  ch^.npe  them." 

It  grieves  all  of  us  to  lose  a  real  friend. 


Will  Government  Be  Master  Inttead  of 
Serrant? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly there  appeared  the  following  editorial 
in  the  Claw;>on-Troy  Ncw.s,  edited  by  Mr. 
Floyd  McGiiff.  for  May  I'd,  and  circu- 
lated within  the  conKie.s.  ional  di.strirt 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
which  I  insert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

This  editorial  present.s  a  challenge  to 
the  American  people  and  scLs  forth  In  a 
few  words  what  is  happening  to  the  lony- 
establi.shtd  princlple.s  of  frfrdom  and  op- 
portunity in  America.  That  there  is  a 
trend  toward  world  socialism  and  a  level- 
ing of  opportunity  cannot  be  denied. 

During  the  last  decade  a  deliberate 
policy  of  setting  up  class  hatred  and 
hatred  for  those  who  have  been  prudent 
and  thrifty  is  known  by  everyone  who  will 
read.  The  life's  earnings  and  savings  of 
people  are  now  being  confiscated  by  taxa- 
tion to  be  distributed  among  tho.se  who 
never  earned  it  nor  made  any  effort  to 
provide  for  them.selves.  The  demand  for 
continued  subsidies  to  farmers  in  order 
to  control  them,  politically  and  other- 
wise, is  evidenced  on  every  hand.  The 
result  of  an  attempt  to  control  agricul- 
ture during  the  last  10  years  has  in- 
creased instead  of  decreased  the  plight  of 
those  who  till  the  soil. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
to  you.  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  urge  that  we  all 
ponder  and  consider  what  Is  happening 
in  this  land  of  professed  freedom,  liberty, 
and  opportunity. 

Unless  we  stop  the  ambitious  efforts 
of  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  our 
form  of  government,  as  established  by 
"the  fathers."  we  may  lo.se,  under  the 
guLse  of  war,  every  sacred  fundamental 
principle  of  ju.stlce  and  liberty  for  which 
the  flower  of  American  manhood  Is  now 
bleeding  and  dying  on  foreign  battle- 
fields. 

WILL   CCVIP.NMENT    BK    M.^STTR    INSTT.AD    OF 

BIX  V  ANT? 

Arter  advocating  full  public  ownership  of 
land  as  well  as  control  of  the  ls.iiie  cf  cndit. 
the  Archbi^hrp  of  Ciinterbuty.  nccprdmg  to  a 
London  cable  In  the  New  Yark  Times,  says: 
'ir  I  view  the  situation  rightly,  the  question 
of  ownership  Is  becoming  steadily  less  im- 
portant compared  with  that  of  direction  and 
management." 

When  ccnsidcrlng  .soclnllzntlon  of  bas'c  in- 
dustries ~for  tie  common  gocd."  there  Is 
nothing  rtK.re  b;i.^lc  thun  lun-.nng.  F  deral 
aocl  il  ziitlon  fo  the  electric  power  Industjy 
In  the  United  Slates  Is  now  well  advanced 
and  Is  being  stcrd.ly  pu:  hed  loi  xa.-d  by  a 
^niall.  powerful  g:')up  of  public  c.ac.als. 
Eire  ric  power,  howeve'-.  is  but  a  minor  ls.":ue 
compared  to  food.  It  la  merely  an  entering 
wcv  I'.e  wiilch  Is  bolr.g  d.'-ucn  into  a  private 
enterprise  tconpmy  befue  the  people  become 


nwnre  of  the  d.irgera  Involved.  It  builds  up 
to  the  Archbishop's  suggestiv^n. 

We  in  America  have  f?lt  that  the  Indl'Sdual 
ownersh  p  of  land  and  business,  resting  In  the 
hands  ol  the  people,  developed  responsibility 
and  pride  In  accompllshmf-nt  which  was  the 
strength  of  the  Nation.  Chl'.drcn  In  school 
have  been  taught  that  private  cpportunlty  in 
America  ofTer  d  any  man  or  woman  with  In- 
centive and  ambition  a  chance  to  rise  from 
the  poorest  beg.nnings  to  the  highc^it  places 
In  Irdustry  or  goverrMent  Saving  was  fos- 
tered; the  acquisition  of  p.-opcrty  was  some- 
thlr.g  to  be  proud  of;  the  average  man  strove 
by  hard  work  apd  sound  manppement  to  ac- 
cttmulate  some  form  of  Inheritance  to  leave 
to  his  family. 

We  have  believed  that  the  sole  reason  for 
the  existence  of  government  In  a  democracy 
w,is  to  protect  the  we.'ik,  to  fee  that  Ju.stlce 
W.1S  based  on  equality  and  that  the  needy, 
the  Incompetent  and  the  helple.ss  were  prop- 
erly cared  for.  It  has  never  been  our  Idea 
thnt  government  shruld  compete  with  Its 
own  pecple  In   business. 

A  new  world  trend  toward  EOclal!7Tt!on  *nd 
the  leveling  of  opportunity  Is  reaching  out  to 
engulf  us.  Hatred  for  the  thrifty  Is  being 
prcimotcd,  and  accumulated  fnvlng.s  are  fur 
redistribution  to  others.  The?e  are  hard,  cold 
farts  stripped  of  glamorous  words. 

The  Archbl.-^hnp  of  Cnr.tcrhury  proposes  the 
orly  IcgiraJ  step  that  can  follcw  is  socializa- 
tion of  basic  Industry.  Conditions  may  be 
somewhat  different  In  Enj^land,  but  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  effect  on  the  people  retnaln  the 
same.  He  can  be  thanked  by  the  pecple  of 
this  country  for  warning  them  of  things  to 
come. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  for  an  American  farm 
owner  to  contemplate  brcomlng  a  tenant  on 
a  piece  of  publicly  owned  land,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  own  It  or  leave  It  to  his  family. 

Neither  has  It  been  plea.'-aot  for  the  owners 
of  elctrlc  companies  In  the  United  States 
to  contemplate  being  kicked  cfl  of  properties 
which  they  (stockholders)  have  worked  and 
Favcd  to  develop.  But  the  soclallTatlnn  proc- 
ess knows  no  Umlt  once  It  Is  established,  fur 
grovemment  then  becomes  the  master,  not  the 
servant. 


The  RumI  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaacoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Sneaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
O..D.  I  Include  the  following:  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
May  15,  1943: 

RVML  njLJt:  A  TEEASCRT  AID 

Prompt  B  nate  action  In  approving  Its 
Finance  C.  mmlttee's  version  or  the  Ruml 
plan  ccm.es  as  a  welcome  climax  In  the  Icr.g 
struggle  over  a  pay-as-ycu-go  l::c<  me  tax 
plan.  It  l.^  to  be  hcp?d  the  H.jure  will  fr.r  h- 
rlphtly  concur  in  this  approval,  and  thtre  ;s 
b'sis  for  this  hope  In  the  n.irrow  mr.:;;in 
(206  to  202)  by  which  the  H  .use  defeated 
the  proposal  earlier  this  month. 

Whether  th?  White  House  will  take  advan- 
tage Of  the  relatively  clcse  votes  In  the  House 
end  8er.at3  by  vetoing  the  mcjuuie  d.pLi.ds. 
we  n  ^u::;e.  largely  en  what  attitude  Uv3 
Treasury  takes,    llr.  Randolph  PaiU  declined 
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While  the  herder  Is  up  In  those  high  alti- 
tude- with  his  sheep  he  has  to  have  food, 
and  the  only  thing  that  he  can  use  is  canned 
goods.  It  Is  sclcutiflcally  impossible  for  him 
to  do  normal  cooking  up  there  because  of  the 
extremely   h  gh   altitude  and   the  fact  that 


Glaring  that  instead  a  2-c.nt  Increase  In  price 
Is  needed  to  keep  tl\c  dairy  farmers  solvent 
and  the  supply  up. 

"These  prociuccis  mui>t  be  kept  In  bU'^inrs^; 
they  are  vital  to  winiiin^^  the  war,"  he  di'- 
clared.     "Even  now  the  prooucer  Is  ■getting 


"The  future  of  mflk  supply  In  Maisachu- 
settf,  for  next  fail  and  ir  xi  wlnttr.  sbculd 
be  considered  In  thb  qucslirn  cf  reducing 
prices.  S  )cncr  or  later,  cv\ry  reduction  has 
always  come  b.';ck  to  p?nall2o  the  farmer. 
Massachusetts  State  College  siatLilcs  Bi.ow 
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to  answer  a  direct  question  pvit  to  him  tlie 
other  day  as  to  whether  the  Treasury  would 
prefer  the  Rurril  plan  to  no  pay-as-you-r;o 
whatsoever.  Judging  from  the  situation  in 
Congress,  that  Is  the  choice. 

The  debate  In  the  Senate  In  recent  days 
should  aid  the  Treasury  In  seeing  how  greatly 
the  Kuml  Flan  can  aid  Its  re  venue -raising 
aspirations.  Under  any  of  the  partial  can- 
celaiicn  plans  that  the  Treasury  has  ap- 
proved In  the  past  a  certain  portion  of  one 
year's  tax  debt  would  have  been  spread  over 
future  years.  These  "catch-up-a-year"  pay- 
ments would  have  had  to  be  maJe  m  adlillon 
to  regular  tax  payments,  and  Congress  in 
writing  subsequent  tax  measures  would  have 
had  to  bear  them  In  thought  when  consider- 
ing how  heavy  a  levy  to  Impose.  These  catch- 
Ing-up  payments  would  have  mUitated^ — as 
some  of  the  Congressmen  fiank'y  admitted — 
a'^alnst  tax  bills  that  mipht  have  r;.ised  any- 
thing approaching  the  Treasury's  $16,000,- 
000.000  goal. 

The  Ruml  Plan  clears  the  slate,  removes 
Inequities,  and  provides  for  collection  while 
wage  earners  still  have  It  In  their  pockets. 
The  Treasury  should  enthusU^tlcally  sup- 
port It.  and  use  It  to  collect  the  really  ef- 
fective revenue-raising  and  inflation-combat- 
ing tax  bill  that  Congress  must  new  hasten 
to  pass. 


Radio  Broadcast  by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF.ESFNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18.  1943 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ful- 
ton Lewis.  Jr.,  is  doing  a  great  service 
to  the  people  of  our  Nation.  He  goes 
into  all  sections  of  the  country  and  learns 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  people 
at  flr.st  hand,  especially  the  many  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  By  reporting  his  findings  to 
his  large  radio  audience  over  the  United 
States,  he  helps  not  only  the  people  in 
varied  walks  of  life  but  brin!?s  the  story 
heme  to  Washington  and  its  bureaucracy 
as  well. 

Last  week  he  spent  a  short  time  in  my 
rather  .segregated  district  of  western 
Colorado.  Excerpts  from  his  radio  ad- 
dress, which  expresses  briefly  and  so  v.-cll 
some  of  our  local  problems  that  must 
be  solved  if  tliat  j^reat  area  ronlinu3s  to 

produce  the  sheep  and  cattle  that  it  has 
in  the  past,  are  given  below: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
Is  Fulton  Lew  s.  Jr  ,  speaking  to  you  from 
radio  station  KFXJ,  Grand  Junction.  Colo. 

This  Is  very  beautiful  country,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  land  of  western  Colorado 
from  which  I  am  broadcasting  to  you  this 
evening,  a  hlth  plateau  Just  across  the  Con- 
tinental Divicie,  with  the  famous  mcsrs  all 
around  In  the  cii.narce.  These  mesas  are  flat, 
table-top  mountains,  seme  of  them  tremen- 
dous In  their  breadth.  The  largest  Is  the 
famous  Grand  Mesa,  the  larcest  In  the  world, 
the  flat  top  of  which  covers  COO  square  miles, 
and  all  through  this  country  the  great  entcr- 
prl.se  is  sheep  and  cattle  raising.  This  Is 
where  a  very  large  part  of  the  animals  which 
provide  the  beef  and  lamb  which  you  listeners 
In  the  cities  would  like  to  buy  at  the  corner 


grocery  store  at  heme.  If  there  were  enough 
of  It  for  you.  are  raised,  and  therefore  the 
cattle  and  sheep  situation  here  ought  to  be 
of  direct  Immediate  Interest  to  you. 

I  spent  a  number  cf  hours  here  today 
talking  with  representative  livestock  growers 
and  farm  experts  and  responsible  leaders  of 
the  community  and  the  county,  trying  to  find 
out  what  conditions  are.  and  in  general  the 
sto.-y  is  that  the  crop  of  calves  and  lambs  hjs 
been  good  this  spring.  Aside  from  a  lack  of 
rain,  which  has  done  the  giazing  lands  no 
gocd.  weather  conditions  have  been  favorable, 
and  the  loss  of  new-born  animals  has  been 
small. 

They  tell  me  that  the  number  of  cattle 
en  hand  here  Is  Just  about  the  sanie  this  year 
as  It  was  last  year.  The  number  of  sheep 
probably  1?  a  little  under  last  year,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ranchers  sold  olf  a  lot  cf 
ewts  last  fall  because  the  ranchers  were  Jit- 
tery about  OlBce  of  Price  Administration  price 
ceilings  on  meat  and  animal?  and  what  m'ght 
happen  If  they  carried  all  of  those  animals 
over  the  winter.  It  Is  not  a  serious  drop, 
ho\.evcr.  and  nothing  to  be  alarmed   about. 

The  one  really  critical  situation  Etill  Is  the 
shortage  ol  manpower,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Paul 
McNutt  In  Wa-shlngton  Is  listening,  because 
I  am  reporting  this  from  strictly  a  construc- 
tive standpoint,  not  a  critical  one,  merely 
having  the  hope  that  maybe  something  can 
be  done  about  It  If  he  knows  what  the  situ- 
ation is,  and  I  don't  think  It  would  be  very 
dia.cult  to  correct.  These  cattlemen  and 
sheep  growers  here  say  that  tlnce  the  War 
Manpower  Commission's  ordeis  went  Inio 
effect  exempting;  farm  workers,  v.hich  includes 
cattlemen,  of  course,  from  the  draft,  the  situ- 
ation has  Improved  consldorably,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  cow  hands  and  sheep  herders 
who  still  are  on  the  Job  here  are  remaining 
on  the  Job,  but  the  trouble  Is  that  so  many 
of  them  have  been  drafted  Into  the  Army  and 
so  many  of  them  left  to  get  better-paying 
Job.s  In  war  plants  before  ttat  step  was  taken 
that  the  problem  still  is  very  critical,  and 
the.ic  new  oiders  are  not  getting  any  of  the 
cow  hands  and  herders  back  on  the  Job,  the 
ones  who  did  leave. 

They  explain  here  that  thl.s  Is  one  line 
above  all  others  In  which  it  is  Impassible  to 
train  men  overnight  to  do  the  Job.  It  takes 
a  minimum  of  5  years  to  train  a  cgw  hand 
or  fheep  herder,  so  It  Is  out  cf  the  question 
to  talk  about  breaking  in  high-school  bjys 
and  girls  or  women  to  try  to  train  new  hands 
to  help  out  in  the  present  emergency. 

These  men  cited  to  me  here  today  a  typi- 
cal e.^iample,  and  this  has  been  repeated  time 
and  time  again  all  over  this  range  country. 
A  rancher  had  pbout  1.200  head  of  cattle  and 
hl.s  son  had  about  300,  ranching  together. 
The  Army  drafted  the  son;  the  father  had 
to  sell  off  a  very  large  part  of  his  herd  because 
he  couldn't  take  care  of  them  alone;  the  son 
now  Is  In  an  Army  camp  In  Florida  as  a 
camp  cook,  cockini;  beans,  which  he  never 
did  before  In  his  life.  The  rancher  can  get 
a  youn"?.  Inexperienced  m.an  and  begin  to 
train  him  now  to  fill  the  son's  place  and  that 
young  man  will  be  deferred  from  the  draft, 
but  he  is  no  good  to  the  rancher  for  years  to 
come,  whereas  lie  would  be  Just  as  good  as  a 
cooker  of  bean-s  In  a  Florida  camp  as  the 
rancher's  son  is,  the  rancher's  son  being  highly 
valuahls  here.  Their  argument  Is — and  I 
think  Mr.  McNutt  will  see  the  logic  and  sound- 
ness of  thlfr-thit  the  Inexperienced  boy  here 
should  be  Inducted  Into  the  Army  and  given 
the  cook's  Job  and  the  experienced  rancher 
in  the  Army  should  be  sent  back  here  so  that 
he  can  do  the  Job  at  which  he  really  Is  com- 
petent— raise  cattle  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  civilian  population. 

The  answer  mlgt>t  be  that  the  experienced 
cowman  there  In  the  Florida  camp  can  get  a 
release  from  the  Army  If  he  will  make  appli- 
cation end  cstablifih  the  fact  that  he  U  really 


needed  here  at  home  on  the  ranch.  That 
looks  all  right  on  pap?r  and  It  sounds  all 
right  In  theory.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
a  quirk  of  human  nature  which  prevents  It 
from  working  out  In  real  practice.  It  would 
seem.  Men  In  uniform.  If  th^y  arc  cood  red- 
blooded  Americans,  don't  want  to  make  ap- 
plication to  be  relieved  from  service,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  are  necdcMl  at  home,  and 
they  are  very  loath  to  go  Into  any  business 
of  establirhlng  the  fact  that  they  are  needed 
at  home  once  they  have  mar'e  application. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  major  forces  that  ha* 
caused  many  of  these  farm  and  lanch  boys 
to  leave  and  go  Into  the  Arn^y  Is  the  em- 
barrassment they  feel  when  all  of  their 
friends  are  In  uniform  and  they  are  still  in 
farm  clothes.  They  feel  like  slpckers  and 
they  feel  that  the  rest  of  the  wcild  thinks 
they  are  slackers,  even  If  they  are  not,  and 
cut  In  this  western  coMntry  where  people  are 
frank  and  straightforward,  two-fisted  in  their 
thinking  and  talking  and  epproach.  the  boy3 
In  uniform  have  on  many  occasions  been  very 
open  In  their  sarcasm  about  the  ones  who 
are  still  out-of-unifc  rni  civilians. 

It  Is  a  problem  of  human  na.ure,  of  course, 
but  you  cannot  cure  problems  of  human  na- 
ture by  regulations.  It  cof.ld  be  that  a  proper 
campaign  of  education  of  the  public  to  the 
vital  Importance  of  keeping  the  experienced 
farm  workers  wheie  they  are  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  war  effort  might  help,  but  even 
that's  not  enough  to  get  that  experienced 
cowman  In  the  Florida  camp  back  here  to 
Colorado  where  he  belongs  and  replace  h'm 
with  the  Inexperienced  young  man  here  who 
can  do  the  camp  cooking  Just  as  well.  It 
would  seem  that  Is  really  needed  and  the  only 
thing  that  Is  going  to  do  any  real  good  la 
for  draft  boards  or  commanding  oflicers  In 
the  Army  or  for  some  Government  source  to 
take  the  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  find  out  what  men  have  been 
drafted  who  are  experienced  In  these  lines 
and  who  are  needed,  and  then  not  merely  give 
them  permission  to  go  back  to  the  farms  and 
ranches  If  they  want  to  go — that's  not 
enough;  It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  appar- 
ently to  actually  order  them  back  to  the 
farms  and  to  the  ranches  as  a  vital  necessity 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  v/ar  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  of  more  military  value  produc- 
ing meat  If  they  know  how  to  produc3  meat 
than  they  are  carrying  a  gun  In  the  armed 
services. 

There  are  more  Interesting  problems  of 
this  country.  There  Is  one  mere  rather 
pungent  problem  In  the  manpower  problem 
here,  too,  and  this  Is  one  that  I  am  hereby 
directing  at  this  moment  particularly  to  Mr. 
Prentiss  Brown,  head  cf  the  OfSce  of  Pr.ce 
Administration,  and  his  as:;lstants.  Mr.  Clyde 
Herring,  and  Mr.  Lew  Maxcn,  becaus?  tils 
Is  In  their  department.  Ihis  is  a  problem, 
and  this  one  point  Is  something  that  actually 
Is  threatening  to  cause  renl  difllcultles  even 
With  the  labcr  th  it  row  Is  svailable  heie. 
Ycu  see,  thet^e  sheep  thi.t  1  have  talked 
about  are  grazed  In  the  wintertime  on  tlie 
desert  west  of  here,  running  over  Into  Utah. 
The  desert  is  green  In  the  wintertime;  there 
Is  plenty  of  available  fora[;e  for  them.  But 
about  this  time  of  year  ths  desert  dries  up, 
the  grass  in  the  forest  Is  turned  cut  by  the 
hot  sun,  and  the  sheep  and  laribs  :ind  cattle 
and  calves  are  taken  up  to  the  high  altitude 
range  lands  10  to  12  thoiosar.d  f?et  above 
sea  level.  Tho  desert  l.«  only  alxDUt  4,400  feet 
above  sea  level.  One  theep  herder  will  take 
a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  head  of  sheep 
up  into  those  hlgh!anc?s  at  this  tine  and  lie 
wUl  be  gone  for  3  mentis  <jr  riore.  He 
may  come  down  to  civilization  ony  once  or 
twice  In  that  whole  3  mcnths'  perlcd, 
becavise  those  summer  grazing  lanes  are  fre- 
quently 150  to  200  miles  fron  f.ie  desert. 
And  here  Is  the  point  in  T»h?ch  th3  OSice  of 
Price  Admlnittratlon  Is  involved. 
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combating  Inflation,  or  that  It  has  troubled 
to  find  and  make  clear  what  the  actual  situa- 
tion Is  at  any  given  time,  or  that  it  has  the 
courage  to  battle  for  an  impartial  program 
against  the  poliiica'  demands  of  special  In- 
terests.    As  a  result,  what  Is  the  situation 


Recently  there  came  to  light  In  a  casual 
manner  a  study  of  Civilian  Spending  and 
Saving  in  1941  and  1942,  published  by  a 
division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
How  dependable  these  statistics  are  we  do 
not  know.  Even  If  we  take  them  at  their 
face  value  thev  Indicate  a  loDSided  taxation 


one  will  find  innumerable  statements  by 
Members  of  this  body  bringing  to  our 
attention  the  disastrous  results  to  oiu: 
war  effort  brought  about  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  O.  P.  A.,  and 
Other  Government  agencies.     It  is  an 
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While  the  herder  Is  up  In  those  high  altl- 
tudc~.  wl;h  his  sheep  he  h;is  to  have  food, 
and  the  only  thing  that  he  can  tisc  Is  canned 
goods.  It  Is  sclcutlQcally  impo&sible  for  him 
to  do  normal  cocking  up  there  because  of  the 
extremely  hgh  altitude  and  the  fact  that 
water  bolls  at  6uch  a  very  low  t*mperatu;e. 
Ycu  can  boil  beans,  for  example,  forrver  up 
there  on  those  highlands  and  never  get  theni 
cooked  at  all.  It  Is  almust  Impossible  to  boil 
an  egg.  even  If  the  herder  had  time  from  bis 
fleck  to  do  all  that  fancy  cooking. 

So  If  ho  Is  to  do  the  Job  at  all,  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  canned  goods  and  plenty 
of  canned  g<x;d6.  a  lot  more  than  the  OIQce 
of  Price  Administration  ration  books  for 
normal  civilians  allow,  and  he  has  to  have 
those  canned  goijds  all  at  once  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  when  he  goes  up  tlieie, 
and  not  In  little  driblets  every  ccuple  of 
weeks  throughout  the  summer.  That  way 
It  would  mean  repeated  trips  and  tremendous 
waste  of  rubber  tires  and  gasoline,  taking 
small  quantities  to  him  each  time.  Office  of 
Price  Administration  ofiicluls  here  say  that 
the  regulations  from  Washington  are  too  in- 
flexible to  permit  them  to  make  allowances 
for  that  particular  situation,  that  peculiar 
problem.  That  Is  the  reason  I  am  reporting 
this  by  radio  tonight,  to  bring  It  to  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Herring, 
and  Mr  Maxon,  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, In  the  hope  that  maybe  we  can  get 
something  done  about  it.  It  Is  rot  difficult 
to  cure,  after  all.  but  a  cure  l£  needeef 

I  mlfht  mention.  If  you  don't  know  It, 
that  this  Immediate  section  of  Colorado  Is 
one  of  the  most  vitally  Important  peach-rais- 
ing areas  of  the  Nation.  There  are  more  than 
7,000  acres  of  Irrigated  peach  orchards  in 
this  immediate  area,  ripening  in  a  lO-day 
period  beginning  late  In  August,  and  all  with- 
in that  10-day  period  the  Denver  Sc  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  which  serves  tbi.s  area  and 
which  I  can  personally  testify  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenic  routes  In  the  world — 
all  within  that  10-day  period  the  Denver  St 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  has  to  move  out  to  the 
market  of  the  Nation  some  2.000  refrigerated 
carloads  of  fresh  peaches.  During  that  10 
days.  80  percent  of  the  fresh  peaches  on  sale 
In  the  entire  United  States  come  from  this 
Immediate  vicinity. 


Maisachusetts'  Warniiij;  to  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1943 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
two  articles  from  the  Bcston  Herald  of 
May  15,  1943,  one  cf  which  contains  a  re- 
view of  the  milk  .situation  in  Massachu- 
setts by  Louis  A.  V/eixstcr,  commissioner 
of  agriculture.     The  articles  follow: 

Dancex  Seen  in  Milk  Ctt— H.«.r-CENT 
Reduction  EiTEcrrvE  Tomorrow 

(By  Will  S.  Rising) 
A  grave  warning  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration that  thj  half-Cv-nt-a-qu  irt  re- 
duction in  family  milk  price,  which  ^(.tes  Into 
efT:ct  in  Ma.ssachusetts  tomorrow,  actually 
TB  contrary  to  the  consumers"  bo«st  Interests, 
and  that  the  worst  milk  shortage  In  the 
State's  history  is  in  prospect  lor  July  and 
August,  was  sounded  Inst  nl-^ht  by  Commis- 
sioner of  AKrlculiure  U  u..s  A.  WeLster. 

The  commis-ifM.er  h?s  been  openly  op- 
posed to  any  reduction  of  milk  prices,  de- 


daring  that  Instead  a  2-c.nt  Increase  In  price 
Is  needed  to  keep  tlie  dairy  farmers  solvent 
and  the  supply  up. 

"These  prociucers  must  be  kept  In  buslnfR?;; 
they  are  vital  to  winning  the  war,"  he  de- 
clared. "Even  now  the  producer  la  ^ettu.g 
back  only  £9  percent  of  the  cosi  of  produc- 
tion." 

BlTTTEai-AT  QUESTION 

While  appeasing  consumer  demands  for  a 
milk  price  reduction,  the  Oiace  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  Eiid  little  atxjut  its  willing- 
upss  to  see  the  butterfat  content  of  mill: 
reduced  from  its  present  Bofton  .standard  of 

percent  to  3  7  percent.  Webster  declared. 
He  questioned  the  wisdom  of  reducing  but- 
terfat content  of  milk  at  this  time  when 
families  are  on  reduced  rations  of  butter. 

Webster,  in  an  exclusive  review  of  the 
situation.  Miid: 

"The  Office  of  Price  Administration's  an- 
nounced Intention  to  cut  family  milk  prices 
one-half  cent  a  quart,  etfrttive  Sunday,  has 
several  anr-les  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  consumlnn:  public  over  the  long  haul 
which   have  not  been   previously   publicized. 

•  Whether  the  public  renllzes  it  or  not, 
Mispachuretts  ever  the  past  10  to  15  years 
hft>i  been  acctisfom*'d  to  the  best  quality  milk 
of  any  large  area  in  the  country,  both  from 
the  points  of  sanitation  and  nutritional 
value. 

FINE  HEKOS  NTCESSART 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  problem  of 
keeping  those  high  standards.  Boston  milk, 
since  m!d-dcprc8Sion  days,  due  to  the  highly 
competitive  market  and  demands  for  quality 
milk  by  the  ccn.«Tjmer»,  has  h.^d  a  4-pfrcent 
butterlat  content,  which  Is  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  above  the  Massachusetts  legal  but- 
terfat content.  TtAs  difference  over  the  le.i;al 
butterfat  content  doesn't  appear  to  be  great 
to  the  untutored  consumer,  but  slx-tcnths  of 
1  peic?nt  of  additional  butterfat  content  is 
actually  three-fourths  of  1  cent  In  additional 
milk  value  per  quart. 

In  order  to  produce  this  quality  of  milk.  It 
has  been  necessary  In  the  past  15  years  for 
New  England  producers  to  build  up  the  very 
best  herds  in  the  country  of  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys,  the  high  butterfat  content  pro- 
ducers These  cows  produce  a  butterfat  con- 
tent of  about  3  5.  This  is  a  cost  factor  that 
does  not  appear  to  the  average  perstm  when 
the  question  of  reducing  milk  prices  la 
brcrught  up. 

LAW  ALSO  INVOLVED 

"The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
agreed  to  a  ^^-cent  milk  price  reduction,  but 
It  has  not  informed  the  public  as  to  its 
views  on  butterfat  content  of  milk.  The 
Office  of  Price  AdmlnisUatiun  has  Informed 
me  that  It  has  no  objection  to  seeing  the 
butterlat  c<  nlent  of  Boston  milk  lowered. 
I  questjou  that  a  lowering  of  irulterfat  con- 
tent, even  to  the  legal  Massachusetts  mir-.i- 
mum  Is  a  wise  policy  at  the  present  time 
wlien  families  aie  able  to  gtt  much  less  butter 
than  they  previously  consumed. 

■Reducing  suddenly  the  butterfat  content 
of  milk  presents  a  problem  fur  the  pnxlucer 
tl:at  is  not  easily  solved.  Low  butter-fat 
producing  cows  that  would  produce  3  7  milk 
in  large  quantities  and  at  a  lower  price  than 
Guerii-scys  and  Jerseys  are  jutt  not  available. 
This  leave*  the  only  metht  d  lor  lowering  ihc 
butter  fat  to  a  system  called  "st.-uidardlzati<  n 
downward. "  This  system  conslsu  of  rt mov- 
ing a  part  of  the  cream  from  the  milk. 
This  Is  definitely  a  violation  of  Massachusetts 
law.  Tlie  butterfat  content  also  could  be 
reduced  by  dumping  sl:tm  mi:k  Into  the  prod- 
uct, b'lt  this  alio  Ls  a  violation  of  Massachu- 
setts law. 

QL'ESTION  or  Stn'PLY 

"Large  distributors  could  conceivably  Im- 
port sufficient  quantities  of  low  butterfat 
in:!k  for  blendln.g,  which  w.;uUi  produce  a 
3  7  milk,  but  the  cost  would  be  great  and 
small  distributors  could  not  meet  this  com- 
petition. 


"The  future  of  mflk  supply  In  Massachu- 
sett?,  for  next  fall  and  n' xt  winter,  should 
be  ctinsidered  In  this  qucsilcn  cf  reducing 
prices.  S  tcn^r  or  later,  ev\ry  reduction  has 
rdways  come  br.ck  to  p?nall2o  tlic  farmer. 
Ma>sachusetls  State  Collesc  statLtlcs  sl.ow 
that,  even  now,  the  producer  is  gettlnc;  back 
only  89  percent  of  the  cc^t  of  prcductlcn. 
These  producers  must  be  k'pt  in  business; 
they  are  vital  to  wlnr.in'j  the  war. 

"The  slicing  still  furihcr  cf  the  farmers' 
return  hold.'s  a  gr.-\ve  daTj;;er  for  the  conEuraer. 
Farmers  at  this  time  need  an  additional  In- 
centive to  remain  In  productlrn.  We  should 
hesitate  In  doing  anything  at  this  time  which 
would  further  heighten  the  danger  of  a  grave 
m1!k  Bhcrtnre.  which  even  nnw  threatens  in 
July  and  August  to  be  of  the  worst  propor- 
tions In  Massachusetts  history." 

hiojc  Dealuls  Protest  Cvt — Still  EzracES 
Hope  rca  Chance  in  Oroes 

Boston  milk  dL<:tributor8  are  ready  to  place 
In  effect  tomorrow  the  price  cut  from  16  to 
15'2  cents  a  quart  for  family-grade  milk,  but 
they  have  not  relinquished  hope  of  a  reversal 
of  the  Office  of  Price  AdminisUation  reduc- 
tion order,  a  spokesman  for  the  industry 
declared  last  night. 

The  cut  reduces  to  5  9  cents  the  distribu- 
tors' spread  between  the  price  paid  producers 
and  that  charged  the  public.  This  spread  a 
yar  ago  was  6.6  cents. 

A  flood  of  protests  against  the  price  cut 
were  wi.-^ed  to  Washin^ttn  yesterday,  de- 
manding action  by  Congressmen  to  have  the 
order  rescinded  as  t)eing  dangerous  to  the 
milk  Industry  as  a  whole. 

The  distributors'  spokesman  cited  figures 
for  Ave  oUier  major  cities  showing  that  Bos- 
ton had  the  lowest  spread  of  any  of  tliem. 
They  are  New  York  City.  8.6;  Detroit.  7  6; 
Washington  and  8t.  Louis,  6  8;  and  Los 
Angeles,  6  5. 

"It  should  be  remembered,"  the  spokesman 
pointed  out.  "that  out  of  this  6  9-cent  spread 
must  come  all  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
distributor.  Wages  Uke  up  60  percent  of 
the  figure. 

"We  are  dtflnitely  conforming  to  this  price 
cut  under  protest.  Wc  do  not  intend  to  stop 
fighting  for  a  reversal  of  the  order." 


Hai  the  Adminiitratioii  an  ADh'-IoflaHon 
Policy? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  iemarl:s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  folloviinK  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday: 

H.IS     THE    AOMINISTEATI-N     AN     ANTI-INFLATION 
POUCTT 

The  administration  cannot  hc^ie  to  win  the 
battle  against  Inflation  unless  it  does  three 
thinfis:  It  must  frame  a  basic,  well-consid- 
ered antl-inflation  policy.  To  know  whether 
that  policy  Is  or  Is  net  being  put  Into  effect 
It  must  at  all  times  keep  inlormed  on  the 
actual  statistical  position  of  aflalrs.  the  inci- 
dence of  its  policies  on  different  Income 
groups,  t-mi'lly.  it  mu  t  s  low  t:;j  political 
courage  to  carry  through  Its  basio  policy  re- 
gardless of  the  howls  of  particular  pressure 
groups. 

Unfortunately  It  Is  not  yet  clear  that  Th3 
administration    has   a    ba:ic    philosophy   lor 
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taken  all  of  our  truck  drivers  and  other 
young  and  able-bodied  men  who  are  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  a  logging  and  lum- 
ber Job.  We  barely  have  enough  men  to  get 
along  with,  and  these  are  entirely  lnexp:rl- 
enced.  As  thingr  stand  we  cannot  operate 
loading  crews  on  the  yard  when  we  are  run- 
nlntr  the  sawmill.     We  simniv  di  not  have 


pendents  have  gone  broke.  They  will  then 
be  entrenched,  and  will  be  able  to  control 
practically  all  the  retail  grocery  business  In 
th.'  United  States. 

It  is  naturally  assumed  that  the  chain 
stores'  legal  department  wrote  or  dictated 
this    new    regxilatlon    which    Is    designed    to 

Bound    the  death   lrnf>ll   tn  InHpn  "nrtAnt  r»f-all. 


happened  since  I  last  wrot«.  Well,  to  liegln 
with,  I  have  escaped  doath  at  the  band  of  an 
enemy  In  a  way  so  amazing  I  am  still  In  a 
daze.  You  rememl>er  I  told  you  when  I  knew 
I  was  going  over,  I  was  going  over  armed  with 
the  Bible?  That  Bible  Is  the  reason  I  am 
still  here  and  able  to  write  this  letter  to  all 
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combating  Inflation,  or  that  it  has  troubled 
to  find  and  make  clear  what  the  actual  situa- 
tion Is  at  any  given  time,  or  that  It  has  the 
courage  to  battle  for  an  impartial  program 
against  the  politlca'  demands  of  special  in- 
terests. As  a  result,  what  Is  the  situation 
today?  Organized  Industrial  l&bOT  has.  com- 
paratively, done  very  well.  Since  August  1939, 
immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe,  the  cost  of  living  according  to  calcu- 
lations of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  had  rise'-  21  2  percent  by  February  of 
this  year.  In  the  same  period  average  hourly 
earnings  of  workers  in  25  manufacturing  in- 
dustries had  risen  36  4  percent.  The  weekly 
earnings  of  these  workers  in  the  same  period 
had  risen  an  average  of  609  percent.  The 
bituminous-coal  miners  under  Mr.  Lewis  have 
done  particularly  well.  From  May  1933  to 
December  1942.  though  the  cost  of  living  had 
risen  33  percent,  the  hourly  earnings  of  the 
soft-coat  miners  rose  140  percent.  The  situa- 
tion for  soft-coal  miners  has  been  still  fur- 
ther improved  this  year  by  the  Introduction 
of  the  6-day,  42-hour  week.  This  h.-is  meant 
a  further  30  percent  increase  In  weekly  wages. 
Let  us  contrast  this  with  another  figure. 
Recently  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Supply  gave  cut  figures  indicating  that  the 
goods  left  over  for  civilian  consumption 
would  have  to  be  cut  by  the  war  program  to 
not  more  than  68  p>ercent  of  that  of  1941. 
The  pie  that  the  civilian  population  would 
have  to  divide,  in  other  words,  would  then  be 
only  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  1941  pie. 

But  the  figures  just  cited  do  not  show  that 
Industrial  labocris  now  taking,  or  Is  atwut  to 
take,  only  two-Thirds  as  much  of  the  pie  as  it 
had  In  1941.  If  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wages  of  Industrial  labor  had  remained  un- 
changed, it  would  mean  (apart  from  any  tax 
program)  that  It  had  as  much  pie  as  ever. 
This  In  Itself  would  be  possible  only  If  other 
elements  In  the  population  were  getting  con- 
siderably less  than  before.  But  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  industrial  labor  Is  not  only  as 
great  as  In  1941  but  substantially  greater. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  manufacturing  wage  earners' 
weekly  Income,  after  living  costs  are  allowed 
for.  was  212  percent  greater  last  February 
than  It  had  been  In  January  1941.  If  such 
a  relative  situation  were  even  maintained, 
this  would  mean  that  Industrial  labor,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  smaller 
pie  to  be  shared  by  everybody,  had  not  only 
Increased  Us  relative  slice  of  that  pie  but  had 
increased  It  to  snch  an  extent  that  It  was 
actually  consuming  more  than  In  the  pre- 
war period.  And  this  is  only  another  way  of 
■aylng  that  the  rest  of  the  population,  con- 
sidered as  a  unit,  was  taking  much  mora 
than  a  proportional  cut  in  Its  living  stand- 
ards. It  Is.  In  fact,  in  large  part  the  white- 
collar  group  that  has  been  relatively  most 
hurt  by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Irony  of  the  situation  la  that  it  Is  the 
leaders  of  organized  industrial  labor,  who 
have  already  secured  most  for  their  followers 
at  the  exi>ense  of  other  elemen»s  of  the  popu- 
lation, who  are  now  complaining  the  most 
about  the  intolerable  hardfchips  Imposed  upon 
them  by  the  President's  hold-the-llne  order. 
And  their  pressure  threatens  to  be  success- 
ful precisely  because  the  administration  has 
not  made  clear  to  the  country  (and  probably 
not  even  to  Itself)  what  the  present  situation 
actually  Is. 

Any  Intelligent  attack  upon  inflation  would 
be  Integrated  with  the  tax  program.  It 
would  determine  the  relative  and  absolute 
amounts  of  Income  of  different  Income 
groups,  and  would  decide  how  much  of  the 
burden  of  "-he  war  each  group  would  or  could 
be  made  to  carry.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  any  such  fun  amental  study 
has  been  made  or  attempted.  There  has 
never  been  any  public  statement  by  the  ad- 
ministration regarding  Its  major  policy  in 
this  direction. 


Recently  there  came  to  light  in  a  casual 
manner  a  study  of  Civilian  Spending  and 
Saving  in  1941  and  1942,  published  by  a 
division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
How  dependable  these  statistics  are  we  do 
not  know.  Even  if  we  take  them  at  their 
face  value  they  indicate  a  lopsided  taxation 
program,  wholly  Inadequate  to  combat  infla- 
tion. This  study  shows  that  in  1942  there 
were  slightly  over  41,000,000  civilian  •■spend- 
ing units,"  consisting,  roughly,  cf  33.000.000 
families  of  2  or  mor^  persons  and  B.OCO.OOO 
civilians.'  The  study  shows  that  spending 
units  with  an  Income  of  $10,000  and  over, 
representing  less  than  2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  less  than  16  percent  of  the  money 
income  of  the  country,  were  nevertheless 
paying  more  than  72  percent  of  the  taxes. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  98  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  represent- 
ing more  than  84  percent  of  its  income,  were 
paying  less  than  28  percent  of  the  taxes. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  study 
declares:  "It  is  clear  that,  in  general,  con- 
sumers with  Income  below  $1,500  and  pos- 
sibly even  of  those  above  $2,000,  are  already 
at  as  low  a  real  standard  of  living  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  war  effort  and  its  stated 
objectives.  •  •  •  Current  tax  and  fiscal 
discussion,  as  well  as  rationing  proposals, 
muit  clearly  keep  considerations  of  this  char- 
acter to  the  fwrefront."  Is  this  the  official 
policy  of  the  administration?  Do  the  authors 
of  this  statement  know  what  It  Is  that  they 
are  saying?  Their  own  figures  show  that 
families  and  single  consumers  with  income 
of  $2,000  and  less  actually  form  more  than 
55  percent  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
What  they  are  saying  Is  that  55  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  country  should  not  be 
obliged  to  make  any  sacrifices  on  account 
of  the  war,  apart  from  their  Indicated  1942 
contribution  of  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
entire  war-tax  burden.  This  Is  another  way 
of  saying  that  practically  the  entire  burden 
of  war  sacrifices  must  fall  on  the  remaining 
45  percent  of  the  population.  Can  the  entire 
cut  of  a  third  in  the  standard  of  living  fall 
solely  on  46  percent  of  the  population? 

No  responsible  person  who  has  given 
thought  to  the  matter  would  recommend 
that  an  exactly  prcq>ortlonal  sacrifice  becavise 
of  the  war  should  fall  on  all  elements  of  the 
population.  Sacrifices  miut  be  gradtiated, 
with  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale 
bearing  the  smallest  and  those  at  the  top 
bearing  the  largest.  That  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  really  at  or  below  a  minimum 
subsistence  level  shotild  if  possible  iM 
exempted  from  sacrifice.  But  the  larger  the 
group  we  exempt  from  sacrifice,  the  heavier 
must  be  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  all  the  rest 
of  us.  To  exempt  the  majority  of  the  country 
from  sacrifices  would  be  a  reduction  ad 
absurdum.  To  give  persons  who  are  already 
getting  more  than  the  average  income  still 
larger  incomes  Is  an  even  greater  atisurdlty. 
But  these  are  the  absurdities  now  seriously 
advocated.  They  are  possible  only  because 
the  administration  has  no  integrated  anti- 
inflation  policy,  and  has  not  made  clear  to 
the  country  or  to  Itself  the  relative  gains 
already  made  precisely  by  the  groups  who 
are  now  most  vociferously  demanding  further 
gains. 


GoTernment  Control  of  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1943 

Mr.     ELLIS.     Mr.     Speaker,     looking 
through  the  Record  for  the  past  4  months 


one  will  find  innumerable  statements  by 
Members  of  this  body  bringing  to  our 
attention  the  disastrous  results  to  our 
war  effort  brought  about  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  O.  P.  A.,  and 
other  Government  agencies.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  these  vital  matters 
are  yet  being  handled  by  inexperienced 
and  incompetent  men,  and  our  people 
are  looking  to  this  Congress  for  relief. 
One  is  reluctant  to  say  that  these  men 
are  deliberately  planning  the  economic 
destruction  of  our  country,  but  there  is 
an  abimdance  of  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  statement  that  that  is  evidently  their 
objective. 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  plight 
of  the  canners,  the  retailer,  the  farmer, 
and  all  other  small  business.  Today 
Government  control  actually  threatens 
the  break -dow^n  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  in  the  United  States. 
The  past  year  has  seen  the  doors  of  5,000 
dealers  closed.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1943,  grocers  and  butchers  went  out  of  « 
business  at  the  rate  of  5,000  per  month. 
I  am  quoting  here  letters  from  loyal  citi- 
zens of  my  State  which,  to  me,  are  tragic 
and  unbelievable,  as  it  may  seem  these 
good  citizens  are  being  driven  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  prevented  from  aiding  in  the 
war  effort  by  the  Government  itself. 

I  am  submitting  the  following  letters 
written  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Orifflth,  president  of 
the  Griffith  Lumber  Co..  Huntington,  W. 
Va..  and  Mr.  George  W.  King,  executive 
secretary  of  the  West  Virginia  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Grocers  of  Charleston.  W. 
Va.  Also  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  to 
Mr.  Prentiss  Brown  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Thack- 
ston,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  of  West  Virginia: 

OumTH  LUKBB  Co., 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  May  10,  1943. 
Hon.  HuBCKT  Elus, 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  BuHding, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAB  Htrac:  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  let- 
ter from  the  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council,  which  I  beUeve  it  wUl  pay  you  to 
read  in  its  entirety.  When  you  have  flnlahed 
with  it,  send  it  on  to  any  of  otir  other 
Congressmen  or  nenators  you  think  sbotild 
have  It.  I  am  also  sending  you  a  copy  of  a 
reprint  put  out  by  the  National  Small  Busi- 
nessmen's Association,  which  I  think  is  quite 
interesting.  I  am  sending  aU  of  the  Con- 
gressmen this  one. 

The  lumber  situation  continues  to  get 
worse  every  day.  We  were  told  in  Cincin- 
nati last  Priday  by  Colonel  SherlU,  represent- 
ing the  Central  Procurement  Office  of  the 
United  States  Engineers,  that  unless  more 
lumber  can  be  produced  in  the  future  than 
is  being  produced  at  present,  shipment  of 
men  and  supplies  to  Europe  must  be  im- 
mediately drastically  curtailed.  He  held  an 
auction  at  Cincinnati,  at  which  he  wanted 
to  purchase  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber  for 
truck  bodies,  and  he  was  only  able  to  buy 
6,000,000  feet. 

We  told  him  our  troubles  and  he  said  these 
were  well  known  by  all  of  the  authorities,  but 
so  far  as  he  could  see  nothing  was  being  done 
about  it.  He  stiggested  that  a  vertical  and 
separate  organization  for  the  lumber  indus- 
tries, taking  It  entirely  cut  from  tmder  all 
the  other  Government  bureaus,  would  prob- 
ably solve  the  problem,  but  how  soon  this 
could  be  accomplished  he  had  no  idea. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example  of  the  situa- 
tion as  It  exists,  here  are  a  few  things  that 
have  happened  to  us  Just  recently.  Selective 
Service  Board  No.  7,  in  Charleston,  bas  re- 
fused to  defer  a  single  man  for  us  and  has 
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belore.      Tell    everyone    to    pray.      Tell    all 
America  to  go  on   Its  knees. 

Before  each  decisive  victory  anywhere  over 
here,  sometimes  for  hours,  sometimes  for 
days,  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  praying  far 
away.  The  feeling  Is  so  strong,  you  can  hear 
many   of   the    men,    the   most   stubborn    of 

Aw._r     .„«   i»    «v,»   ..tillnAon   nf    tho   n<rrV>t    that    <r. 


Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  tjoard 
that  the  proposed  canal  is  a  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  and  would  impose 
a  new  tax  upon  a  people  already  overbur- 
dened with  war  taxes,  and  lor  a  project  wh:ch 
at  the  outset  Is  doomed  to  failure:  Therefore 
be  it 

RcscAved.  That  this  board  desires  to  go  on 


MotJier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 
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taken  all  of  our  truck  drivers  and  other 
young  and  able-bodied  men  who  are  neces- 
Bary  for  the  operation  of  a  logging  and  lum- 
ber Job.  We  barely  have  enough  men  to  get 
along  with,  and  these  are  entirely  lne\p?rl- 
enccd.  As  thlngr  stand  we  cannot  operate 
leading  crews  on  the  yard  when  we  are  run- 
ning the  sawmill.  We  simply  do  not  have 
enough  men  to  carry  on  both  types  of  work 
at  the  same  time. 

We  have  a  truck  and  driver  Idle  at  Way- 
land,  Ky  .  awaiting  on  a  broken  a.xle,  winch 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  as  yet  from 
any  repair-part  supply  depots  of  General 
Motors.  This  truck  driver's  pay  goes  on  Just 
the  same  and  the  truck  docs  no  v/crk.  We 
have  a  tractor  almost  new,  which  cost  us 
$8,000.  laying  id'.e  at  the  present  time  with 
a  stripped  bull  gear  at  one  of  our  mills  in 
Pike  County,  Ky.,  and  this  tractor  Is  In  the 
middle  of  our  haul  road,  which  prevents  us 
from  getting  logs  out  by  any  other  method 
to  supply  this  mill,  so  It  Is  shut  down.  We 
have  another  part  on  the  way  which  had  to 
be  mpd5  up  before  we  could  get  It  and  as  a 
result  we  have  lost  s?veral  daja'  time  at  great 
expense  at  this  point. 

We  have  !=pcnt  In  man-hours  of  our  over- 
head   organization    several    hundred    dollars' 
worth  of  time  In  t.'ylng  to  get  parts  for  these 
two  machines  when  tlipy  should  normally  be 
carried  In  stock  at  garages  located  w.thin  10 
miles  of  where  each  machine  Is  at  present. 
All    of    these    additional    expen.se.i    have    In- 
creased our  cost  by  50  percent  without  rais- 
ing wages  or  salaries  one  slnple  dime,  still 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  refuses  to 
grant  the  lumber  industry  a  single  Increase 
In  price  for  its  product  In  order  to  encourage 
more  production,  en   the   ground   that   they 
are  not  Interested   In   Increasing  production, 
but  only  In  estaLllshlntr  fair  prices.     It,  ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
is  the  Job  of  the  War  Production   Board   to 
take    care    of    war    proiiuction.     This    is    the 
statement  made  hy  Mr  Stone,  cf  the  Lumber 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
and  quoted  in  the  current  issue  of  the  South- 
ern   Lumbermen,    dated    May    1       In    o'.her 
words,  according  to  him,  his  department  is 
not  obl'gated  at  all  to  work  toward  the  win- 
ning of  the  War.    It  would  seem  to  me  that 
It  would  be  In  order  for  Congress  to  Imme- 
diately  pass   an   amendment   to   the   statiUe 
under  which  the  Otllce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion functions,  very  stringently  limiting  their 
activities  and  restricting  thflr  price  fixing  to 
a  few  basic  commcditles  wbl''h  mi«  ht  get  out 
of  hand  If  some  price  control  were  not  exer- 
cbed  over  them.     Of  course,  lumber  «houId 
come  under  this  category,  but  It  should  not 
be  In  th>?  price  strait-Jacket  that  It  Is  at  the 
present  time. 

If  something  is  not  done  immediately, 
which  l3  favorable  to  th?  mcncgemcnt  of  tha 
lumber  Industry,  you  are  going  to  find  the 
war  program  severely  handicapped  and  no 
one  to  blnme  but  the  Government  agencies 
tHemsrlvcs. 

Sincerely. 

LtTTHER. 


West  Vieginm  Assoctatton  or 

Rrr.\u,  GsocEas. 
C/iarIe5ton.  W.  Va.,  May  15.  1943. 
Hon.  Htnnnrr  S.  Elus, 

Congressional  BuUding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dxak  CONCRK&.SMAN  ELLIS:  I  am  enclos- 
ing copy  of  my  letter  to  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 
which  Is  self-explanatory.  This  new  dcllar- 
•nd-cents  pricing  of  grocers  Is  the  most  out- 
rageous, the  most  unfair,  and  the  most 
asinine  piece  of  business  that  the  New  Deal 
bureaucrats  have  had  the  audacity  to  per- 
petrate upon  an  Innocent  little  grocer. 

This  new  regulation  will  spell  the  doom  of 
the  entire  li.dependent  grocery  industry. 
The  large  chain  stores  can.  If  necessary,  lose 
ft  law  mlUlon  doiiars  until  after   the  inde- 


pendents have  gone  broke.  They  will  then 
be  entrenched,  and  will  be  able  to  control 
practically  all  the  retail  grocery  business  In 
th5  United  States. 

It  is  naturally  a.ssumed  that  the  chain 
stores'  le^al  department  wrote  or  dictated 
this  new  regulation  which  Is  designed  to 
sound  the  death  knell  to  independent  retail- 
ers. Independent  retailers  cannot  operate 
on  present  mark-up  and  unless  they  get 
relief  at  once  will  either  close  their  stores 
or  Ignore  all  Office  of  Price  Administration 
rc'TUl&t'.ims  West  Vl'ginla  independent  gro- 
cers are  Indignant  and  will  as  a  whole  take 
the  matter  In  their  own  hands  if  these  new 
regulations  are  not  rescinded. 

We  trust  that  you'll  contact  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  at  once  and  get  us 
some  relief  so  that  we  can  remain  In  busi- 
ness, feed  and  clothe  our  families,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  patriotic  by  buying  a  few  Vic- 
tory bonds  and  stamps  to  help  our  snn.s. 
brothers.  husbTnds,  and  sweethearts  win  this 
war  as  soon  as  possible,  so  this  Government 
can  aeain  be  run  by  and  for  all  the  people 
of  this  United  States. 

Your  help  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and 
an  early  reply  is  sincerely  expected. 
Very  truly  yours. 

George  W    Kino. 
Executive  Secretary. 

April  28.  1943. 
Prentiss  Brown. 

Office  of  Price  Administrator, 

Wa<!hington.  D.  C: 
West  Virginia  dealers  appreciate  your  past 
consideration  of  their  many  problems. 
Likewise,  we  rer.Uze  the  magnitude  of  your 
ta.«k  to  control  Inflation.  Conservatively.  40 
to  50  percent  of  all  used-vehicle  sales  are 
made  by  Individuals  now  and,  with  ceilings 
on  prices,  private  sales  will  lncrea.se.  You 
can't  police  sales  by  Individuals,  so  the  net 
result  will  be  increased  dealer  failures.  We 
are  trying  sincerely  to  keep  essential  vehicles 
on  the  road,  but  don't  know  how  we  tan 
continue  If  you  take  away  the  last  means  of 
meeting  overhc-id.  You  know  our  problems 
and  you  know,  too,  that  most  auto  dealers 
have  patriotically  complied  with  all  regula- 
tions. We  hope  you  will  wei^h  these  facts 
carefully  and  abandon  the  Idea  of  celling 
prices  on  used  cars. 

J.  A.  Th.\ckston.  Jr., 
President,  Automobile  Dealers 

Association  of  Wc-^t  Virginia. 


A  Letter  From  the  Wilds  of  Nowhere,  the 
Land  of  Death  and  Destruction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1943 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exKnid  my  remark.?  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
tlie  Alr.bama  Bapti.st  of  May  13,  1943: 
A  Letter  From  the  Wilds  of  Nowhere,  the 
Land  or  Death  and  Destruction 

(Hrro  follows  a  letter  from  a  lieutenant  In 
the  United  States  Army  on  seme  far-away 
battle  front  written  to  his  sl'^ter.  the  critjlnal 
cf  which  is  In  p<jss€s&ion  of  iiev.  L.  B.  Wiiite, 
of  Zorefoth,  N.  J.) 

(Sent  to  the  Alabama  BaptL-st  by  Mrs.  Lois 
Sswell.  Muscadine,  Ala  ) 

In  writing  this  letter  to  you,  I  don't  know 
where  to  start  first.    8o  many  things  have 


happened  since  I  last  wrote.  Well,  to  begin 
with.  I  have  escaped  doath  at  the  hand  of  an 
enemy  in  a  way  so  amazing  I  am  still  In  a 
daze.  You  remember  I  told  you  when  I  knew 
I  was  going  over,  I  was  going  over  armed  with 
the  Bible?  That  Bible  Is  the  reason  I  am 
still  here  and  able  to  write  this  letter  to  all 
America. 

Here  is  the  story:  My  buddy  and  1  were 
B«>nt  out  on  duty  with  our  unit,  equipped  in 
the  work  I  told  you  before  was  our  Job.  We 
had  just  received  information — the  most  im- 
portant In  weeks.  When  we  were  discovered 
by  the  enemy,  I  gave  rAy  buddy  the  informa- 
tion we  had  collected,  told  him  to  beat  it 
with  It  and  prepared  myself  to  face  them.  It 
was  the  (l.-^t  time  Id  been  faced  with  the 
necf>Kslty  of  pointing  my  gun  at  a  man  and 
blasting  the  life  from  his  ml.'erable  body.  I 
thought  fast:  then  I  said.  Lord,  it's  your  re- 
sponsibility now.  My  buddy  had  not  obeyed 
my  order.  He  had  no  such  scruples.  As  I 
reached  for  my  carbine,  a  shot  from  one  of 
them  struck  me  In  the  breart  and  blasted  me 
down.  Thinking  I  was  dead,  my  pal  Jumped 
for  me,  grabbed  my  carbin«»  as  well  as  his 
own,  8to(Xl  astride  my  body.  bla.stlng  away 
with  both  guns.  He  was  blasted  too — his 
knees  with  three  bullet  wounds.  But  when 
he  finished,  there  wa.<!  not  one  of  them  left. 
He  was  amazed  when  I  rolled  over  and  tried 
to  get  up.  Tho  force  of  the  bullet  had 
stunned  me.  Dazedly.  I  wondered  why  I 
pulled  that  little  Bible  cut  of  my  packet  and 
In  utter  muteness  looked  at  the  u?,ly  hole  in 
the  cover.  It  had  ripped  tlirough  Genesis, 
Exodus.  Lev'ticus,  Numbers,  on  through  the 
Pen'ateuch.  on  through  the  othor  books, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  kept  going. 
V.'hcrc  do  you  think  it  Flopped?  In  the  mid- 
dle of  Psalm  91.  pointing  like  a  finger  at  these 
verses.  "A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and 
ten  thousand  at  thy  ripht  hand;  but  It  ehall 
not  come  nlj-h  thee.  Only  with  thine  eyes 
Shalt  thou  behold  and  see  the  reward  of  the 
wicked." 

Sis.  when  I  read  that  verse  It  raised  me 
3  feet  off  the  ground.  I  did  not  know  there 
was  £uch  a  verse  in  the  Bible.  Id  been  read- 
ing mostly  in  the  New  Testament.  I  read 
the  rest  of  that  chapter— the  first  part  that 
ripped  apart.  In  utter  humility  I  said. 
"Thank  you.  precious  God."  and  felt  like  a 
little  boy  that  had  escaped  the  mouth  of 
an  enemy  of  prey. 

When  I  got  my  buddy  back  to  the  post 
he  said,  "Lute"  (he  calls  me  Lute),  "I've 
had  enough.  This  conviix?es  me.  Ckime  on — 
I  want  to  get  right  with  God,  starting  right 
now."  Ho  wouldn't  let  them  tend  his 
wounds.  He  said,  "Nothing  matters  now  but 
this."  He  stayed  on  his  knees  16  hours  with 
3  wounds.  His  body  became  numb;  he 
coulcn't  move  It,  but  he  wouldn't  give  up. 
When  the  Lord  finally  came  in  he  moved. 
That  soldier  went  crazy  for  God.  He  Jumped 
over  chairs  (I  mean  boxes).  Ho  Jumped  over 
bunks.  He  even  ran  outride  and  shouted  to 
the  whole  camp. 

S:nce  I've  given  my  heart  to  God,  and 
talked  with  the  boys,  holding  meetings,  and 
prayed  with  them,  God  ha^i  given  me  25  souls. 
Twenty-five  of  my  buddies  have  p.-aycd 
through  and  come  out  for  God.  God  even 
gave  me  my  general.  It  took  a  long  time. 
He  was  .o  dignified.  But  God  told  me  to  go 
after  him. 

I  stuck  on  his  trail  until  he  was  grounded 
and  came  through.  The  Spirit  of  Gcd 
hovered  over  that  tent  with  a  sort  of  glim- 
mering golden  haze.  I  tell  you,  Sis.  prayer 
is  going  to  win  this,  not  guns  alone.  Fer- 
vent agonizing  prayer  I  knew  is.  God  is 
bringing  them  in  one  by  one.  The  whole 
company  will  be  a  company  of  praying  men. 
God  has  promised  them  to  me— given  me  the 
assurance.  Think  of  it— 120  praying  men 
and  1  general  in  1  reglnient.  When  that 
happens  this  unit  will  be  unconquerable. 
Pray,  6is,  pray   as  you   hav«   never  prayed 
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Put  whatever  medium  that  Is  at  our  dis- 
posal let  us  by  cur  actions  say  In  the  words 
of  the  poet,  with  all  their  beautiful  conno- 
tations and  implications,  •'Still  I  am  your 
Utile  boy  as  of  oid,  oh,  little  mother  of  mine." 

Sgt.  Phil  Cashman, 


and  thus  deprive  them  of  their  constitutional 
right  to  discuss  pubiic  questions.  Mr.  Fu>h  s 
carefully  drawn  amendment  is  Intended  to 
end  all  such  abuses  of  power. 

He  starts  oi:t  by  a  clear  statement  that 
fomenting  Indiscipline  tn  the  military  forces 
Is  a  crime  and  that  this  crime  can  be  com- 
mitted by  speech  or  writing  "which  advises, 
counsels,  cr  urges  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  re- 
fusal of  dutv  "     It  Is  m«de  eauallv  clear,  how- 


Bttslrcs.9.  too,  has  received  hor^orable  n^en- 
tlcn  for  putting  ostiuiuxl  weXire  aiicad  of 
private  gitui. 

All  of  Uiis  Is  entirely  fitting  and  proper. 

But   «lutt  about   the  Aincncau  farmer? 

It  is  my  feeling  that  no  frrcup  of  citizens 
h.is  responded  more  generously  or  moie  mag- 
niikrenLiy  to  this  Nation's  cill  for  increased 
procltictlon  than  Atnericaa  farmeis.  You 
have   done   what   was  asked   of   you,  quieUy, 
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before.      Tell    everyone    to    pray.      Tell    all 
America  to  go  on  its  knees. 

Before  each  decisive  victory  anywhere  over 
here,  sometimes  for  hours,  sometimes  for 
days,  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  praying  far 
away.  The  feeling  is  so  strong,  you  can  hear 
many  of  the  men.  the  most  stubborn  of 
them,  say  in  the  stiUne-ss  of  the  night  that  it 
is  so  strong  you  can  hear  it.  One  said, 
sounded  like  people  praying  from  some  dis- 
tant place.  Must  be  hearing  things  in  this 
dead  place. 

So  pray  everyone.  It  will  have  to  come 
from  afar  off.  No  one  prays  in  this  land  of 
utter  desolation.  God  has  turned  His  face 
away  from  the  horror  and  destruction  man 
has  brought  o»  himself. 

Again  I  plead,  tell  America  to  pray.  This 
war  will  not  end  until  nations  and  people 
have  paid  In  blood  and  tears  for  thrusting 
God  out  of  their  hearts,  out  of  their  nations, 
out  of  their  lands.  And  tell  them  for  God's 
sake  to  send  Bibles,  and  more  Bibles,  and 
more  Bibles.  A  Bible  will  give  him  that  con- 
fidence that  God  is  with  him.  I'd  like  to 
have  this  letter  broadoast  from  every  radio 
station  In  America.  Try  to  get  It  on  the  air. 
In  the  papers,  in  anything  that  is  printed. 
Make  copies  of  it.  Send  it  from  coast  to 
coast.  Tell  them  the  Army  wanU  prayers 
and  Bibles. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  am  so  tired,  so  weary, 
but  in  all  so  happy  to  see  them  coming  to 
God  one  by  one.  So  tell  them  to  pray,  atone 
for  sin,  and  keep  praying.  And  when  you 
send  things  to  your  boys,  send  Bibles.  They 
want  Bibles. 


Canal  Across  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or   NEW   JEBSrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1943 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
Town  of  Morristown,  N.  J.: 

Whereas  a  bill  is  now  pending  l-i  the  Ckjn- 
gress  of  the  United  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  with  a  27 -foot  draft  connecting 
the  Rarltan  River  near  the  Rarltan  Bay  with 
the  Delaware  River  at  Bordentown.  N.  J.,  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  oil  and  freight 
between  these  two  points;  and 

Whereas  this  canal.  If  constructed,  would 
work  irreparable  injury  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  would  use  vast  quantities  of  water 
In  its  operation  which  are  now  held  In  reserve 
for  a  potable  water  supply  for  the  metro- 
politan district;  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  canal  would  not  be 
completed  within  a  period  of  4  years  and 
could  not.  therefore,  serve  any  useful  purpose 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  and  on  the 
other  hand  would  interfere  with  the  war 
effort  by  the  use  of  both  materials  and  man- 
power now  needed  for  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  the  experience  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  with  the  Delaware  and  Rarlun  Canal 
connecting  these  two  points  demonstrated 
that  it  could  not  be  made  a  fli  anclal  success 
and  it  became  necessary  for  New  Jersey  to 
abandon  the  existing  Delaware  and  Rarltan 
Canal  because  of  the  competition  of  more 
modern  methods  of  transportation;  and 


Whereas  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  board 
that  the  proposed  canal  is  a  wasteful  ex- 
pendUtire  of  public  funds  and  would  Impose 
a  new  tax  upon  a  people  already  overbur- 
dened with  war  taxes,  and  for  a  project  which 
at  the  outset  is  doomed  to  failure:  Therefore 
be  it 

Rcsoh^ed,  That  this  board  desires  to  go  on 
record  with  Conpress  as  opposed  to  this 
wasteful  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  the 
clerk  is  hereby  directed  to  send  a  copy  of 
this'  rc-^olutlon  to  our  congressman,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  A.  Eaton  and  the  other  Con- 
gressmen representing  New  Jersey  and  to  the 
two  Senators  representing  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  namely,  the  Honorable  W.  Warren 
BAREOtJB  and  the  Honorable  Albert  W. 
Hawtces  as  representing  the  view  of  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  town  of  Morristown. 


MotHer 


Prophecy:  Before  Daybreak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'l  IVE3 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1943 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  of  May  13, 
1943: 

PHOPHBCT:    BI3XJRE    DAYBREAK 

Should  they  be  compelled  to  abandon 
Greece  because  of  an  Allied  Invasion  the 
Nazis  now  in  occupation  of  that  heroic  little 
country  tell  Turkish  persons  of  position  they 
win  destroy  Greece  ere  they  give  way.  If  It 
is  intended  to  deter  the  United  Nations,  the 
threat  will  fail. 

Greece  presents  the  paradox  of  a  country  of 
little  and  yet  great  people.  She  has  suffered 
frightfulness  In  the  extreme. 

And  yet  how  lovely  In  thine  age  of  woe. 

Land  of  lost  gods,  and  Godlike  men,  art 
thou  I 

The  words  of  Byron,  penned  long  ago.  apj  ly 
to  the  Greece  of  today,  notwithstanding  tte 
country's  defilement  by  the  Nazi  barbarians. 

Greece  may  still  be  worse  pillaged,  its  peo- 
ple more  grievously  injured  and  her  cities 
reduced  to  rubble,  but  that  which  is  the 
kernel  of  Greece — Its  heart  and  soul  and  the 
Intangibles  generally — cannot  be  done  to 
death. 

Warm  Is  the  heart  of  the  world  that  beuts 
for  Greece,  powerful  its  men  of  arms  a.^d 
irresistible  Its  weapons.  The  glory  cf 
Greece  will  not  die  but  the  grandeur  of  tne 
Rome  of  Mussolini  will  be  even  more  tar- 
nished than  now,  beginning  with  the  day 
that  the  valiant  men  of  Greece  and  those  on 
the  way  to  her  rescue  Join  forces.  And  on 
Hitler's  shield  will  be  the  dullnefs  of  defeat. 

In  verity,  the  spring,  with  its  promise  of 
new  life,  greets  Greece;  but  for  the  Hun,  the 
winter  of  retreat  preliminary  to  disaster 
knocks  upon  the  door.  The  gods  on  Olympus 
grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  fine. 

With  fortitude  and  fidelity,  the  Greeks 
wait  the  moment.  For  them,  whatever  wo'-se 
travail  the  Hun  may  impyose.  It  Is  ante  lucem 
or  that  moment  before  the  daybreak  that 
tarings  the  glory  of  the  sun,  dispersing  wnat 
is  frowning,  ugly,  and  black  as  the  devil's 
pitch. 

Greece!  Sadly  bruised  and  pathetically 
mutilated,  will  be  healed  and  live  again  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18.  1943 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  an  excellent  editorial  on 
Mother  appearing  in  the  Fort  Devens 
Digest,  written  by  Sgt.  Philip  O.  Cash- 
man,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who,  before  his 
entry  into  the  service,  was  State  director 
of  special  class  education  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  significant  sentiments  con- 
tained in  this  editorial  are,  I  think, 
worthy  of  our  attention: 

MOTHXB'S     DAT 

Sometimes  In  the  hush  of  the  evening  hour. 

When  shadows  creep  from  the  west, 
I  often  think  of  the  songs  you  sang. 

And  the  boy  that  you  lulled  to  rest. 
That  dear  little  boy  with  the  tousled  hair. 

That  long,  long  ago  was  thine, 
I  wonder  if  sometimes  you  think  of  that  boy. 

Oh  little  mother  of  mine. 

But  now  hf  has  grown  Into  man's  estate. 

Grown  stalwart  in  body  and  strong. 
You'd  hardly  think  that  he  was  the  lad, 

You  lulled  with  your  slumber  song. 
Though  years  have  altered  the  form  and  th« 
life. 

The  heart  is  unchanged  by  time. 
And  still  I  am  your  little  boy  as  of  old. 

Oh  little  mother  of  mine. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

Next  Sunday  is  mother's  day. 

It  Is  the  one  day  set  aside  during  the  course 
of  the  year  on  which  we  as  a  nation  pay  lov- 
ing tribute  to  God's  most  precious  gift  to 
man — a  devoted  mother. 

It  is  the  one  day  In  the  year  that  we  as  a 
nation  give  tangible  evidence,  publicly  as 
weU  as  privately,  of  our  love  for  and  devotion 
to  our  mothers. 

It  Is  the  one  day  In  the  year  that  we  as  a 
nation  gather  around  the  hearth,  if  such  is 
humanly  possible,  and  once  again  as  in  days 
of  yore  dedicate  ourselves  to  those  beautiful 
philosophies  which  were  inculcated  within 
our  hearts  and  souls  by  Time's  most  patient 
teacher. 

It  is  the  one  day  In  the  year  on  which  we 
rise  most  nearly  to  the  sublime  purpose  of 
life  itself  and  unselfishly  give  manifestations 
of  our  gratitude  to  those  whose  devotion  and 
sacrifice  have  long  since  been  a  source  of 
inspiration. 

It  is  the  one  day  In  the  year  on  which  we 
are  given  the  grand  opportunity  to  prove 
to  a  chaotic  world  that  we  In  America  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  true  and  noble  and  en- 
during values  of  life. 

In  every  village,  town,  and  hamlet  within 
the  confines  of  our  great  Nation  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  of  every  race  and 
color  and  creed  will  gather,  and  with  hearts 
that  pulsate  with  appreciation  and  reverence 
pay  their  respects  to  their  mothers. 

Let  us  as  soldiers  of  a  great  Nation  that 
makes  possible  the  observance  of  such  a 
glorious  day  be  not  unmindful  of  both  our 
privilege  and  sacred  duty. 

Let  U9,  in  whatever  manner  is  most  appro- 
priate play  our  part  in  this  drama  of  love. 
A  gift,  a  letter,  a  card,  or.  to  these  who  are 
fortunate  enough,  a  visit. 
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called — boasted  of  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

I  assert  that  there  Is  not  "bnly  not  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  gold  in  the  world  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  world'.s  commerce  and 
business  for  monetary  purposes,  but  not 
enough  gold  and  silver  combined  to  meet  the 
monetary  wants  and  demands  of  the  na- 
tions. 

Thp   p.<:timnti»   of   Dr    A.   Soetbeer.   of   Ger- 


To  see  still  more  distinctly  the  shifting 
of  gold  from  one  nation  to  another,  and  its 
recoinage,  first  by  one  and  then  by  another 
nation,  and  so  on.  let  us  consider  the  varied 
consumption  of  gold  and  silver  for  industrial 
uses,  in  industry,  manufactures,  and  flue 
arts. 

The  two  principal  demands  or  uses  for 
gold  and  silver  are  for  coinage — monetary 
Durooses — and  for  industrial  uses.     The  eml- 


this  balance  of  $469,581,842.  l^ft  for  monetary 
uses  throughout  the  world  in  the  period  of 
1876  to  1885,  Inclusive,  was  only  46  95  cents 
par  capita  cf  the  world's  population,  esti- 
mated at  1,000.000,000  people,  a  low  estimate, 
and  4,695  cents  per  capita  of  population  for 
each  year  during  the  10  years,  to  be  added  to 
the  stock  of  money  in  existerce  to  meet  the 
wants  and  demands  of  the  world  s  Increase  of 
DCDUlation.  commerce,  and  business. 


!#; 
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Put  whatever  medium  that  Is  at  cur  dis- 
pojal  let  us  by  cur  actions  say  In  the  words 
of  the  poet,  with  all  their  beautiful  conno- 
tations and  Implications,  "Still  I  am  your 
little  boy  as  of  oid,  oh.  little  mother  of  mine." 

Sot.  Phil  Cashman. 


Prof  osed  Amendmenti  to  Peacetime  Sedi- 
tion Act  To  Coaform  to  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF   NEW    TCnX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1943 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  Extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  May  17,  1943,  the  largest  and 
most  widely  read  newspaper  In  America. 
At  the  top  of  the  editorial  is  a  quo- 
tation from  Thomas  Jeiferson.  as  follows: 

Wf  ro  It  left  for  me  to  df^kie  whifthcr  we 
should  haw  a  Government  without  news- 
papers or  a  newspaper  without  a  Govern- 
meiit.  I  should  not  Iiesitate  to  prefer  ilie 
latter. 

Pair-minded  American?,  ref^ardlcss  of 
parti'  aflBliations,  will  never  remain  silent 
and  permit  freedom  of  speech  or  a  free 
press — without  which  free  America 
ceases  to  exist — to  be  curl)ed  and 
gagscd,  or  opponents  of  the  foremn 
policies  of  President  Roosevelt  ^rior  to 
Pearl  Harbor — who  numberea  100,000.- 
OOO — sent  to  jail  through  bold  dislortion 
of  the  pyeacetime  sedition  law  and  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  This  issue  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  far  transcends  all  party 
lines.  It  is  a  great  Americr.n  Issue,  in- 
volviBij  the  most  fundamental  and 
precious  of  all  American  rights  and 
liberties — that  of  freedom  of  speech.  No 
sacrifice  is  too  great  to  safeguaitl  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press,  symbols 
of  freedom  in  America.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  fighting  a  war  all  over  the 
world  for  these  very  principles,  and  must 
not  permit  them  to  be  destroyed  here  at 
liome. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  follow- 
ing Ch:ca?:o  Tribune  editorial  entitled 
"Clear  and  Present  Danger": 

CLXAU   AND    PRKSEjrt   DANCES 

Congressman  Peh,  at  New  Yorlc.  has  Intro- 
duced a  measure  in  Congress  that  is  Intended 
to  provide  a  mucto -needed  clarification  of 
the  huv  cf  sedition.  He.  like  Senators  Ta*t 
and  Whxeler.  Professor  Chafee.  of  K.arTaid, 
ar.d  a  great  number  cf  others  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  preserTatlon  of  civil  liberties, 
has  been  alarmed  by  recent  actions  of  the 
Department  o£  JusUce  in  its  proceedings 
under  the  alien  registration  law  of  1040.  Mr. 
FsM  s  bill  taJces  the  form  of  an  aruendment 
to  that  misnamed  statute. 

In  efloct.  Mr.  FtsR's  proposal  is  to  incor- 
porate In  the  statutory  law  the  late  Justice 
Holmes'  doctrine  of  clear  and  present  danger. 
Mr.  Fish  seeks  to  dstinguiah  between  the 
grave  crime  of  promoting  unrest  or  mutiny 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  on  the  one  band  and 
oppofit  on  to  the  Government's  policies  and 
conduct  on  the  other.  For  some  time  It  has 
been  plain  that  the  administration  wishes  to 
use  the  present  law  to  intimidate  citizens 


and  thus  deprive  them  of  their  oonstltutlonr.l 
right  to  discuss  public  questions.  Mr.  FuiH  s 
carefully  drawn  amendment  is  Intended  to 
end  all  such  abuses  of  power. 

He  starts  ot;t  by  a  clear  statemetit  that 
fomentUK?  indiscipline  In  the  mUltary  forces 
Is  .1  crime  and  that  this  crime  can  be  com- 
mitted by  speech  or  writing  "wlilch  advises, 
counsels,  or  urges  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  re- 
fusal of  duty."  It  Is  mrtde  f qually  clear,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  In  the  ac.  can  'je  construed 
to  deny  or  abridge  tbc  richts  of  free  discus- 
sion cf  pubUc  questions  gvuinmiefd  under  the 
flrst  amendment  to  the  Cont.tUutlon. 

Mr.  PiFH  has  set  forth  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  fcllowlng  lan^uape : 

"The  purppte  •  •  •  Is  srlcly  to  protect 
the  armed  forces  from  ur,patrl<.tic  and  sub- 
versive agitation  and  to  guard  free  sp;v  ch 
It  Is  not  meant  to  deprive  soldiers  and  saili  rs 
of  a  free  exercise  of  speech  or  from  hearing 
and  reading  legitimate  political  discussions 
and  criticisms  of  n»en  and  measures,  which  Is 
the  only  way  a  republle  has  of  eliminating 
evils  In  administration  and  th\i.=  of  surviving 
Internally.  One  may  speak  freely  to  soldiers 
and  sailors,  but  tliey  miust  not  be  advised 
to  mutiny." 

In  view  of  the  actions  alreatiy  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  so-cnl'.cd  sedition 
cases,  other  sr.feguards  are  add^d.  The  bill 
would  forbid  the  Gk)vernu^nt  to  transport 
defendants  icr  trial.  Further  than  that,  the 
Goveri;ment  would  be  required  In  Its  indict- 
nent  to  state  "every  essential  fact  connected 
with  the  alleged  crime  as  to  time.  pice,  par- 
ticipants, and  circumstances"  \¥hen  cnn- 
splT.ry  was  charged,  the  indictment  must  de- 
scribe "a  criminal  overt  act  on  the  part  cf 
each  of  the  alleged  conspirators,  fetxming 
direct  contact  with  the  mUltary  or  naval 
forces." 

Americans  who  have  not  followed  the  re- 
cent actions  cf  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
wonder  whether  su<h  legislation  is  really 
needed.  They  will  And  it  ha^d  to  believe 
that  the  llraltationa  set  forth  In  the  amend- 
ments are  required.  The  fact,  of  course.  Is 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  been  ruthless 
and  tyrannical  In  his  efforts  to  intimidate 
and  that  experience  has  shown  tAat  ui.le^s 
.such  an  amendment  of  the  l.iw  as  Mr.  Fish 
lias  proposed  is  enacted,  th?  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  terrorize  critics  of  the 
administration's  policies. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Farmers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or   MiSSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1943 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretoiore  granted.  I  extend  my 
remarks  by  including  An  Open  Letter 
to  the  Farmers  of  America,  by  W.  G. 
Skelly.  a  great  patriotic  American,  who 
is  doing  his  part  on  the  heme  front  to- 
ward the  winning  of  the  war.  Mr.  Skelly 
has  set  a  splendid  exajuple  which  all  de- 
fenders of  America  might  well  emulate. 

AN    OITTf    IXTTER    TO   THX    rASmXS    OT  ' AMERICA 

My  Df.ar  Friends:  Well -deserved  praise  has 
been  glveii  the  members  and  branches  of  o'ur 
fighting  forces  for  distinguished  service  en 
the  far-flung  battle  fronts  cf  this  global  war. 

Defense  plant  workers  in  all  parts  cf  tl  e 
United  Stales  have  been  cited  for  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  the  battle  of  picductlon. 


Eusiress.  too.  has  received  honorable  men- 
tion for  putting  uatloual  wcllare  ahead  of 
private  gain. 

All  of  tills  is  entirely  fitUng  and  proper. 

But   wlutt  at>out   the  Amcricau  farmer? 

It  IS  luy  feeling  that  no  group  of  ciLircns 
has  re&panded  nKire  generously  or  moie  mag- 
nuicei.'uiy  to  this  Nation's  call  for  increased 
protluctlon  than  American  larmei*.  You 
have  done  what  «as  aslced  of  J^>u.  quietly. 
without  lanff.re — and  in  spi'.e  of  increasing 
slioriascs  of  labor  and  equipment. 

I  feel  tliat  due  reoop nltlan  of  your  achieve- 
ments sliould  be  nukde.  Because  of  my  many 
years  of  clo:^  a^-sociatlon  with  furn.crs  iii 
the  M.dwe&t.  I  would  like  the  p:.vUo^e  of 
sp  .nso:  l:l^'  nc.gnlticji  of  sup<:ru>r  achieve- 
ment iu  olericulture. 

Surtliig  a3  scon  as  pc&sible,  therefore, 
wo  will  honor,  each  week,  a  Muiwest  farmer, 
farm  wife,  farm  family,  4  -i  Club  member. 
Future  TiLitnev  of  America,  or  uiembcr  cf 
sonie  other  farm  orpanJzaticn  for  t.otabJo 
contribution  to  tlie  war  effort  la  the  pro- 
drction  of  food.  A  committee  of  recogaized 
autliarllics  on  cgrictilture  will  select  one 
ouutandlug  person  or  family  for  each  wceJ.'s 
award  on  a  basis  ut  accomilishmcnt.  tuch  as 
record  crops,  recofd  pioduction  of  poultry, 
livestock,  etc. 

The  name  cf  the  person  or  family  selected 
for  clUikiU  each  week  will  be  announced 
on  Skeliy  Oil  Go's  radio  prc^ram  over  the 
Naticnai  Broadcasting  Co.  network,  ant*  tha 
aoccmpllfhment  mUl  be  J  old  in  detail,  so  that 
other  farmeri  may  profit  llvreby . 

To  each  person  cr  family  thtu  cited  for 
superior  achievement  in  agrlcu'turc.  we 
will  award  a  tlOO  United  States  War  bond, 
and  the  Skelly  S  pennant  for  superior 
achievement  in  agriculture,  along  with  other 
distinguishing  and  Identifying  Insignia. 

Presentat.cn  of  these  awards  fur  superior 
achievement  in  agriculture  will  be  made  at 
appropriate  ceremonies  In  the  city  or  town 
nearest  the  recipient's  residence. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  step  will   en- 
courage  you    to    hasten    vtrtcry    with    ever- 
increasing  production  of  food. 
Sincerely  yours, 

"WO  Skeixt. 


Money — T?ie    Moit    Important   luue   in 
the  W«rld  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  16.  1943 

Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  there  is  pre- 
sented herewith  the  twentieth  Install- 
ment of  Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on 
money. 

In  this  instalment  Senator  Cockrell 
presents  a  fundamental  pnnciple  of  eco- 
nomic law — the  principle  that  any  money 
system  to  pro\-ide  a  monetary  unit  of 
stable  value  must  increase  evenly  in  vol- 
ume vith  the  growth  of  population  and 
commerce,  a  law  of  economics  that  must 
be  adliered  to  by  the  government  of  any 
people  if  tliey  are  to  m&intain  a  stable 
national  economy. 

The  twentieth  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  this  single 
gold     standard— this     American     idea,     so 
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Nt  alternative  Is  offered  us.  Wheresoever 
we  seek  refut;e,  relief,  we  mu-t  fall  In  the  em- 
braces of  Sherman  leg  slation.  an  au'lac!f;u3 
demand.  We  want  no  mere  of  It.  Nelthi  r 
the  present  Sherman  law  nor  the  Sherman 
low  cf  1873.  but  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitutional bimetallic  system,  mnlntained  by 
successive  Dcm'-.cratic  administrations  for 
over  half  a  century. 


T  SEE  THAT 

If  Will  Shakespeare  were  a  Washington 
correspondent  he  probably  would  have  writ- 
ten It,  "Politics  makes  cowards  of  them  all." 

New  Deal  motto,  as  per  usual:  "Buy  now, 
pay  later — If  ever." 

■The  big  propaparda  drive  to  "sell"  the  Idea 
of  using  8ub<;ldles  to  hold  down  food  prices 
is  just  starting. 


(Mr.  RorERTsoNl  spoke  over  the  radio 
on  what  is  kipown  as  the  Voice  of  Con- 
gress, discussing  post-v.ar  planning.  I 
ask  unanimous  corrscnt  that  his  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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called — boasted  of  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

I  assert  that  there  Is  not  bnly  not  a  suffl- 
clent  amount  of  gold  In  the  world  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  world'j  commerce  and 
business  for  monetary  purposes,  but  not 
enough  gold  and  silver  combined  to  meet  the 
monetary  wants  and  demands  of  the  na- 
tions. 

The  estimate  of  Dr.  A.  Boetbeer,  of  Ger- 
many, from  1493  to  1885,  and  since  that  date 
of  our  Mint  Bureau,  places  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  tor  that  period, 
1493  to  1892.  Inclusive — 400  years — as  fol- 
lows: Gold.  18.204.303,000,  and  silver.  $9,726.- 
072.000.  being  In  the  proportion  of  $45  80  of 
gold  to  834.20  of  silver,  making  an  aggregate 
am.ount  of  $17,930,375,000. 

If  this  vast  amount  were  all  In  existence 
today.  It  would  only  be  a  fraction  over  $14  81 
per  capita  of  the  world's  population,  esti- 
mated at   1.210.000.000. 

What  has  become  of  this  vast  sum  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  what  proportion  can 
be  found  In  all  the  nations  of  the  world? 
It  has  been  subjected  to  all  the  multitudi- 
nous mutations,  strifes,  and  contentions  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  during  these  400 
years  to  losses,  abrasions,  wear  and  tear,  and 
to  all  the  uses  for  Industrial  purposes. 

Tlie  losses  by  abrasion  are  estimated  an- 
nually for  gold  about  $5C0.000  and  for  silver, 
Including  subsidiary  coins,  about  82,000,000. 
Now.  search  and  examine  the  treasuries  of 
the  nations  the  world  over  for  the  existing 
gold  and  silver,  and  from  the  moft  reliable 
data  available,  our  Mint  Bureau,  we  can  only 
find  f3, 582.605000  of  gold  coin  and  bullion 
and  e3.463.1C0.OO0  cf  full  legal-tender  silver 
coin.s,  aggregating  $7,051,705,000. 

The  percentage  or  proportion  of  go'd  to 
Silver  Is  50  8  gold  to  49.2  silver,  nearly  equal 
in  value.  This  aggregate  of  gold  coin  and 
bullion  and  silver  coins  in  the  world  gives 
for  gold  $2  96  per  capita  and  for  silver  $2  86 
per  capita,  and,  combined,  only  a  fraction 
over  $5  82  per  capita  to  the  population  cf  the 
wirld,  a  wholly  Inadequate  and  insufficient 
BUj  ply  for  monetary  purposes. 

The  conclusive  proof  of  this  Is  found  In 
the  fact  that  according  to  statistics  of  our 
Mint  Bureau  there  is  today  in  existence 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  an  Immense 
mass  of  Irredeemable  or  uncovered  paper 
money.  witUnut  any  metallic  basis  for  re- 
demption, aggregating  the  sum  of  $2,635,- 
873,000.  including  $600,000,000  in  fcouth 
America.  8500  000.000  In  Russia.  8163.000  000 
In  Italy.  SIOO.000,000  in  Spain.  $260.000.COO  In 
AUEtria-Kungnry.  which  latter  adopted  the 
single  gold  standard  In  Augtist  1892.  Russia, 
Aiustria-Hungary.  and  Italy,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  havin'?  such  uncovered  paper  money, 
are  grabbing  for  gold  In  every  direction  In 
order  to  resume  specie  redemption  on  a  gold 
basis.  India  has  In  this  year  closed  her  mints 
to  the  colnaqe  of  silver  and  adopted  the  gold 
standard,  and  entered  on  the  scramble  for 
geld. 

This  scramble,  this  grabbing  for  gold,  will 
more  distinctly  appear  from  a  careful  con- 
sideration cf  the  estimates  by  our  Mint 
Bureau  of  the  world's  production  and  coinage 
cf  geld  and  silver. 

I  applied  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for 
an  estimate  as  far  bnck  as  the  statistics  ac- 
cessible enable  him  to  make,  and  he  furnished 
me  the  statement  published  in  Senate 
Miscellaneous  Document  No.  34,  present  ses- 
sion, giving  the  production  and  coinage  for 
1873  91.  Inclusive,  as  follows: 

"World's  product  of  gold,  $2,080,144,579,  and 
coinage  $2,752,927,456.  The  excess  of  the 
coinage  In  these  19  years  over  the  gross  prod- 
uct Is  $672,782,877. 


Silver  product 

Silver    coinage 


Coinage    excess. 


$2,204.  155.349 
2,309,962,273 

105,  806,  924" 


To  see  still  more  distinctly  the  shifting 
of  gold  from  one  nation  to  another,  and  Its 
recolnage,  flrst  by  one  and  then  by  another 
nation,  and  so  on,  let  us  consider  the  varied 
consumption  of  gold  and  silver  for  industrial 
uses,  in  industry,  manufactures,  and  fine 
arts. 

The  two  principal  demands  or  uses  for 
gold  and  silver  are  for  coinage — monetary 
purposes — and  for  indvistrial  uses.  The  emi- 
nent statistician.  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer,  In  his 
"materials  toward  the  elucidation  cf  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  the  precious  met- 
als," prepared  October  1,  1886.  estimates  for 
the  3  recent  years  an  average  net  annual 
consumption  of  the  precious  metals  for  "in- 
dustrial uses"  In  civilized  nations  p.s  follows: 
Of  gold.  90,000  kilograms,  $59.814  000  (the 
kilogram  being  $664.60).  and  of  silver  (515,- 
000  kilograms),  $21,403,400  (the  kilogram 
being  $41.56).  In  giving  these  figures  lie 
says: 

"Surprising  as  the  enormous  extent  of  th° 
estimated  annual  consumption  of  gold  Icr 
ornaments  and  other  purposes  in  the  arts 
may  seem,  any  doubt  as  to  the  probable  cor- 
rcctnes.s  of  the  estimate  will  disappear  on 
consideration  of  the  Increasing  use  of  gold 
for  ornament  and  for  Industrial  purposes 
with  the  growth  of  poptilation  and  wealth" 
(volume  24.  Consular  Reports,  p.  5134  ) 

In  the  10  years,  1876  85.  inclusive,  just 
preceding  the  date  of  this  estimate,  the 
world's  product  of  gold  was.  according  to  cur 
Mint  Bureau,  $1,067,721,842.  and  the  con- 
sumption In  Industrial  u.^es.  according  to  Dr. 
Soetbeer's  estimate  of  $59,814,000  annually, 
being  56  percent,  was  t598. 140.000,  which  left 
for  coinage  only  $469,581,842.  And  the  ac- 
tual coinage  was  $1  372.407.272,  being  an 
excess  of  coinage  of  $002,825,430. 

This  was  nn  enormous  excess  of  coinage  In 
these  10  years  over  the  babnce  of  the  total 
production  of  gold  left  after  deducting  the 
amount  consumed  in  Industrial  uses.    Now, 


this  balance  of  $469,581,842.  l«*ft  for  monetary 
uses  throughout  the  world  in  the  period  of 
1876  to  1885.  inclusive,  was  only  46  95  cents 
par  capita  cf  the  world's  population,  esti- 
mated at  1.000.000,000  people,  a  low  estimate, 
and  4,695  cents  per  capita  of  population  for 
each  year  during  the  10  years,  to  be  added  to 
the  stock  of  money  In  exlstcrce  to  meet  the 
wants  and  demands  of  the  world's  Increase  of 
population,  commerce,  and  business. 

In  this  same  period  of  10  years,  from  1378 
to  1885.  inclusive,  the  worlds  product  of  sil- 
ver, according  to  our  Mint  Bureau,  was 
$1,016,586,116,  and  the  consumption  In  Indus- 
trial uses,  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimate 
of  $21,403,400  annually,  being  21  percent,  was 
5211.031.000,  which  left  for  monetary  u.«-e8  f c  r 
coinage  $801' 552,116,  while  the  actual  coinage 
was  61.103.371,395.  which  shows  an  excess  ct 
Sliver  coinage  in  these  10  years  of  $300,819,279. 

This  balance  of  $802,552,116  left  lor  mone- 
tary ues  in  the  world  In  these  10  years  was 
only  80.25  cents  per  capita  of  population,  and 
only  a  fraction  over  8  cents  per  ^apita  for  each 
of  the  10  years  to  meet  the  wants  and  de- 
mands of  the  world  s  increase  of  population, 
commerce,  and  business. 

Take  the  world's  product  of  both  gold  and 
silver  during  this  10-year  period,  and  deduct 
therefrom  the  amounts  consumed  In  Indus- 
trial uses,  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer.  and  the  • 
bal.'^nce  left  for  monetary  ti'^es  was  only 
$1,272  per  capita  of  the  world's  population, 
and  lor  each  of  the  10  years  was  only  12  72 
cents  per  capita  cf  population,  a  wholly 
inadequate  sum  to  meet  the  wants  and  de- 
mands of  the  increase  cf  population,  com- 
merce, and  business. 

In  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  these 
estimates  as  to  the  world's  consumption  cf 
gold  and  silver  for  industrial  uses,  I  now  state 
the  estimates  cf  our  Mint  Bureau  as  to  the 
product  and  such  consumption  of  gold  and 
silver  In  the  United  States  for  the  5  years 
from  1888  to  1892,  Inclusive. 
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Consider  the  vast  significance  of  these 
figures. 

The  world's  stock  of  gold  coin  and  bullion 
is  $2.96  per  capita  of  the  worlds  population, 
and  of  full  legal  tender,  sliver  coins  only  $2  86 
per  capita. 

Since  1857,  the  largest  annual  product  ff 
gold  in  the  world  was  $130  817.000  in  the 
year  1892,  equal  to  only  the  insignificant  sum 
of  10  81  cents  per  capita  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. With  this  momentous  Increase  an- 
nually to  the  gold  money  of  the  world  to  meet 
the  increase  of  population  and  of  the  world's 
commerce  and  business,  it  Is  Imperiously  de- 
maiided  of  us  to  vote  for  the  pending  meas- 
ure, unconditionally  repealing  the  Shermrm 
law  and  rcctoring  the  single  gold  stanr^ard 
of  the  coinage  act  of  February  12,  1873,  a 
boautllul  basis  to  ask  for  such  a  vote 

But  examining  a  little  more  critically  we 
find  that  of  the  annual  product  of  gold  in 
the  world  of  $130,817,000  in  1892.  we  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  $33,000,000,  or  a 
fraction  over  25.22  percent,  and  of  our  prod- 
uct we  consumed  for  Industrial  uses  about 
586  percent,  equal  to  i|!l9,329,000,  leaving  us 
only  $13,671,000.  or  only  20.40  cents  per 
capita,  estimating  our  population  at  the 
close  of  1892  at  67,000,000  people. 


A  still  more  critical  examination,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Soetbeer.  of  an 
average  annual  net  consumption  oi  56  per- 
cent of  the  world's  gold  product  in  Indus- 
trial uses,  shows  $73,257,520  of  the  $130.- 
817,000  of  gold  produced  in  the  world  in  1892, 
used  for  such  industrial  purposes  piid  lea*. cs 
for  monetary  purposes  in  the  wide  world  sr7.- 
559.480 — tqual  to  4.75  cents  per  en  pita  of  'he 
world's   population. 

In  the  name  cf  reason,  of  ordinary  com- 
mon sense.  I  ask  is  this  43^  cents  per  capita 
increase  cf  the  gold  money  of  the  world 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants,  the  demands  of 
the  increasing  population,  commerce,  and 
business  cf  the  world?  Is  not  geld  mono- 
metalllEm  not  only  a  Utopia,  but  also  a 
ruinously  false  utcpia — a  mere  doctrinr.irc's 
summer  dream. 

And  we  are  urged  to  repeal  the  exi.'-ting 
Sherman  law,  without  any  amendment  or 
substitute  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  thereby 
restore  and  leave  In  full  force  and  operation 
the  Sherman  coinage  law  cf  February  12, 
1873,  establishing  the  single  gold  standard, 
this  Utopia,  and  wipe  from  cur  laws  every 
vestige  of  legislation  recognizing  the  tiua 
democratic  bimetallic  monetary  eytlem. 
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United  States  of  America  pouring  out  money 
to  every  cation;  guilty  on  all  counts  in  the 
indictment. 

In  November  1944.  the  Judge — that  Is.  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America — will 
pass  sentence.  We  In  the  United  States 
know  what  that  sentence  will  be.  It  is  a 
mandatory  sentence  for  the  crime  com- 
mitted.    Extermination   and   political  death 


know  that  Americanism  Is  symbolized  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  not  by  the 
"four  freedoms"  or  any  ether  slick  advertising 
slogan  Invented  at  the  White  House.  It  is 
time  our  allies  know  that  the  American 
people  will  fulfill  their  world  obligations,  but 
that  the  American  people  do  not  view  that 
obligation    as   a   world   new   deal,    with    the 


11  our  southern  men  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Nation  should  turn  and 
attack  their  comrades  in  arms,  as  the 
Members  who  signed  this  petition  are 
attacking  their  people  at  home,  our  war 
efforts  would  immediately  collapse  on 
every  battle  front,  and  America  would 
suffer  the  most  humiUating.  ignominious. 


*  ^^ 
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Ni  altemntlve  Is  ofTcrpd  us.  Wheresoever 
we  seek  refut;e.  relief,  we  mu-t  lall  in  the  em- 
braces of  Sherman  leg  slalion,  an  au'laclou3 
drniand.  We  want  no  nif  re  of  It.  Nellhi  r 
the  present  Sherman  law  nor  the  Sherman 
low  cf  1873.  but  the  resto:atlon  of  the  con- 
stitutional bimetallic  system,  maintained  by 
successive  Dcm'icraiic  administrations  for 
over  half  a  century. 

[At  this  point  the  honorable  Senator 
yielded  for  an  executive  set*lon.| 

(Wed.iesday,  October  11.  1893) 
Mr.  CocKJiEix.  Mr  President,  why  not  re- 
store tiuc  bimetallism?  Why  not  restore 
silver  to  uU  the  monetary  funciUjus  given  by 
our  law.s  to  gold  as  coin  and  money?  Why 
not  niaKe  them  the  equals  In  every  respect 
by  proper  legislation  new  by  amendments  to 
the   pending   bill? 

According  to  professions  all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  this  Chamber,  as  wo»l  as  the  Execu- 
tive, are  the  friends  cf  silver. 

If  friends,  then  why  not  give  some  tangible 
evidence  of  our  friendship  for  sliver  by  prOj;er 
legislative  recognition  now? 

New  is  the  accepted  opportunity.  Pro- 
crastlnat.on  is  the  thief  of  time. 

Xli3  President.  In  the  proper  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  prerogative  "from  time  to 
time  to  give  to  the  Congress  Information  ol 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  be  shall 
Judge  necessary  and  expedient."  and  "on  ex- 
traordinary occa.sicns,  to  convene  both  Hou5.s 
or  either  of  them."  has  convened  tbLs  extraor- 
dinary session  of  both  Houses  and  submlticd 
to  them  bl3  views  of  the  state  of  the  Unl.)n, 
and  recommended  to  their  consid^-ration  such 
nrnsurcs  as  he  Judges  necessary  and  expe- 
dient. We  have  his  messr.ge,  his  views  cf 
the  existing  conditions,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  quote  his  recommendation — the  only  one 
In  h's  mrssnpe.     He  says: 

"I  e  irnestly  recommend  the  prompt  repeal 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  July  14, 
1E90,  authorlzlnf»  the  purchase  of  silver  bul- 
lion, and  that  other  legislative  action  may 
put  beyond  all  dc;ubt  or  mlf^take  the  Intention 
and  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  fulfill 
Its  pecuniary  obligations  in  m-mey  universally 
recor^nlzed   by  all  civilized  countries." 

This  recommendation,  the  only  cne  given 
to  this  Congress,  is  all  In  one  fcntenre  and 
all  one  recummcndatlon — the  repeal  of  the 
purchaslnc;  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  14, 
1890.  and  other  le:;:slatlve  action  putting 
beyond  doubt  or  mistake  the  Intention  and 
ability  of  the  Gnvernmont  to  fulfl!l  Its  pecu- 
niary oblLrrrttons  In  money  universaUy  recor;- 
r.lzed  by  all  civilized  countries.  As  a  per- 
sonal and  political  friend  of  the  President. 
I  stand  ready  and  anxious  to  carry  out  by 
appropriate  leeislatlon  on  the  pending  bill 
the  recommendation,  the  only  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  President. 


I  See  That— 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSA3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  consent  lo  extend  n:  /  remarks  and 
insert  en  editorial,  I  am  offering  here  to 
be  reprinted  a  splendid  production  by 
Clif  SL'.alton.  fm  nshed  for  the  To-^'ia 
Da'ly  Cmtal  cf  Sunfiay,  M^v  16,  1943. 
It  is  typical  of  New  Oral  thinking  as  he 
expresses  it  here. 


I  SEK  THAT 

If  Will  Shakespeare  were  a  Washington 
corrpspoiident  he  probably  would  have  writ- 
ten It,  "Politics  makes  cowa.'-ds  of  them  all." 

New  Deal  motto,  as  per  u?-ual:  "Buy  now, 
pay  later — If  ever." 

The  big  propaganda  drive  to  "sell"  the  Idea 
of  using  eub<:ldles  to  hold  down  food  prices 
Is  Just  starting. 

Es?entlnlly.  it  Is  simple  enough.  Increas- 
ir.g  food  prices  are  used  aa  reasons  for  In- 
creases in  wages.  Therefore,  hold  down  feed 
prices. 

But  production  costs  are  up;  mere  im- 
portant still,  from  the  price  viewpoint,  food 
demands  are  up.  fofid  supplies  are  down. 

Ilemedy:  Borrow  m<jney  and  subsidize  pro- 
ducers and  or  distributors  (actually  the  con- 
suii'ers,    %ho   get   the   cheaper   food    prices >. 

The  borrov.ed  money  can  be  cha:god  up 
against  the  children,  ua  they  grow  up  and 
bt.'crme  taxpayers. 

Thl.s  last  statement  Is  darned  by  astute 
new  dealers.  These  luive  ctintd  a  phra.<-e. 
which  they  state  us  an  axiom — that  saves 
having  to  prove  It. 

The  phr!  se  Is  : 

"II  is  linpKJ.vlble  for  one  generation  to  pass 
on  Its  debts  to  a  succ. edlng  generation." 

If  ycu  hnd  to  prove  this  stateme:;t,  you 
can  do  it  very  easily. 

F'ather  owns  a  property.  He  mortgages  It, 
u<^lng  the  fu'ids  for  his  living  ex.'inaes. 
Father  dic.^,  w.th  the  mortgage  not  paid  cU, 
anfl  the  tund  borrowed  ipcnt. 

Ev«u  the  simplest  economist  knows  ih.-.t 
the  mortgage  Is  a  liability  agaln.st  the  prop- 
erty, not  rgalnst  the  c^.Udreii  of  the  deceased 
who  mortgr.'?cd  It.  Therefore  the  deceased 
did  not  pass  on  his  dtbt  to  the  children. 
Nnt  at  all. 

or  course,  if  the  children  want  to  continue 
to  cpjrate  the  property,  they  will  have  to 
take  over  the  mortgage  liability,  too,  pay  In- 
terc'^t,  etc. 

The  axiom  doesn't  make  sense. 

If  It  is  true,  the  $300.000  000.000  nntloral 
dcot  we  v.ill  possc!^s  by  the  end  of  the  war 
will  not  lie  a  debt  at  all  — It  will  Just  be  the 
barls  for  the  national  credit. 

You  may  th'nk  that  sounds  dotty,  but  tl-.e 
same  New  D'al  economists  v.ho  proclaim  that 
no  generntlon  can  pais  on  lla  deb  to  suc- 
ce(dlng  generations  also  will  milntatn  that 
the  national  d?bt.  when  It  gfts  big  (and  was 
due  to  Now  lical  spending  programs).  Is  not 
;.  debt  at  all  but  the  basis  of  the  national 
credit. 

The  be.Tuty  of  this  way  of  looking  at  It  Is 
that  It  makes  ycu  feol  grander  and  bigger  and 
more  afHuent.  They  used  to  call  !♦  delui^iona 
of  grant!',  ur.  ^ 

Just  think  of  It.  The  basis  of  the  nat'onal 
credit.  lnst.ead  cf  the  measlv  llttlo  $16,000.- 
OC  .000  It  was  In  1830.  long  before  1950  will  be 
$300,C00.0C0  000. 

Watch  the  basis  of  our  national  credit 
grow,  folks. 

And  remember,  get  away  from  calling  It  a 
debt.  Just  call  It  the  ba.Ms  of  the  national 
credit.  &ninds  better,  doesn  t  It?  Makes  you 
feel  as  If  tlie  New  Deal  Is  a  financial  as  well 
as  a  politic:! I  "uccess. 

And  the  i  .paganda  campaign  also  will 
make  you  like  It. 


Pofl-War  PIaniLii3 

EIvTENSION  CP  REI.IARKS 
or 

HOW.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

OF  WEST  VI7.CINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WcdJicsday.  Maij  19.  1D43 

Mr.    REVERCOMB.     M.r.    P.-o-idcnt. 
last  evening  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


[Mr.  RoPERTsONl  spoke  over  the  radio 
on  what  i.s  kipown  a.s  the  Voice  of  Con- 
gress, discu5;!:ing  post-v.ar  planning.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  Ixing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follow.s: 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  post-war  plan- 
ning and  the  effect  on  our  allies  or  foreign 
nations  If  we  do  this  or  do  that,  or  If  we  don  t 
do  this  or  that,  or  If  we  Jud^e  grer.t  Issues 
primarily  on  a  bails  of  what  Is  best  for 
America. 

We  are  told  by  the  State  Department 
and  othrr  administration  ofllclaJs  that  any 
anundmfnts  or  opposition  to  the  prrntlng 
of  further  contlnUvd  pcwers  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  new  reciprocal  trade  trea- 
ties will  have  a  dlsa.=trous  rflrct  on  the  g.n- 
er:il  relat.onship  and  coo;)erBtlcn  of  our 
allied  nations  new  and  In  the  "war  to  peace" 
transition  period.  That  I.s  New  Deal  pr^nt'cal 
propaganda.  The  nations  of  the  world  must 
krcw  that  the  Nerv  Deal  edminlstrntlon  ha,s 
no  corner  on  Americanism  and  thit  rrnny 
people  In  thVs  conntry  question  the  New  D.'al 
br.md  of  Americanism.  Ten  yr.'-.rs  of  the 
New  Dcnl  In  the  United  St.itps  has  brou::ht 

the  C(]untry  nr^ar  to  internal  chao?.  and  10 
years  of  the  New  Deal  administration  h.aa 
shown  the  peo'-iic  thn*  It  1«  a  political  ma- 
ch'ne,  m^kr*?  Tnmm."ny  Hall  look  like  a  mere 
piker-  a  political  machine  that  tCKlay  exists 
for  the  si^Ie  purpose  of  keeping  In  otXlce  a 
gang  of  office-hungry  parasites. 

With  the  great  majority  of  the  people  cf 
the  Natl  )n  today.  I  favor  the  enccuragemcnt 
of  reciprocal  trade  wi'h  friendly  nations. 
This  Is  a  Icn'-j-standUic  Rcpulilican  prcgiim. 
Our  vn^t  mnnufacturln,T  plnnt  production  de- 
mands a  gre.iter  outlet  than  we  can  supcly 
domestlcal'y  In  normal  limes.  Such  trea- 
ties mut  be  made  within  the  bounds  of  Uie 
Constitution.  I  have  a  great  respect  lor 
Mr.  Cjrdcll  Hull,  our  Secretary  of  State,  and 
know  that  he  is  actuated  by  the  highest  mo- 
tives, but  we  must  re-'cir.d.  or  at  least  cur- 
tall,  powers  granted  to  the  Pre..:'.lent  rather 
than  grant  further  powers.  I  believe  the 
AraerUa-i  people  want  Just  that. 

In  193G.  1940.  and  1912  the  pe;  pie  cf  this 
couutry  were  told  that  any  opposition  to 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal  plan- 
ners would  be  disastrous.  Tlie  1942  election 
called  this  bluff.  Having  failed  In  19  i2,  they 
now  bc.k.  an  international  issue  for  1944. 
It  Is  the  same  old  bcgcy  man.  Tlie  people 
are  being  told  tliat  frc  m  an  International 
viewpoint  failure  to  sujpoit  the  New  Deal 
would  be  construed  as  refusing  to  Bupp<^rt 
the  Allied  causes  and  that  when  hoetllltles 
cease  tlie  United  States,  under  any  other  ad- 
m.nistrution  than  the  New  Deal,  wou'.d  with- 
draw from  all  world  affairs,  put  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  w.all  around  the  cvitmtiy,  and 
let  the  re  t  cf  the  world  go  to  hell. 

V/e  In  this  couut.'-y  know  that  10-year-old 
political  claptrap.  We  know  that  In  1942  the 
jury  of  the  American  people  found  the  New 
Deal  Edininistration  guilty  on  a  number  of 
count.s:  Guilty  of  failure  lo  fctop  the  How  of 
oil.  gps.  and  scrap  Iron  to  Japan;  guilty  of 
failure  to  Uickle  the  war-food  problem  in  a 
sensible  manner;  guilty  of  selling  out  to 
sclflsi  labor  leader*  against  the  be.'^t  Interest 
of  American  workmen;  guilty  of  holding 
back  Inftrmation  cf  serious  naval  reverses 
when  that  InformEllon  was  well  known  to 
the  enemy;  guilty  of  glviii:^  false  information 
rr'T.irrIin'=;  th-  Doclifl-  ra::l  on  Tokyo;  guilty 
of  creating.  In  the  Offl.e  of  Piice  Administra- 
tion, an  instrument  to  rcj:  ircr.t  rather  tliaa 
serve  the  people;  guilty  of  bureaucratic  In- 
compet.nce;  guilty  of  ccnve  mg  to  our  allies 
nn  lmprcrs;r-n  that  tho  po-nlo  cf  the  United 
S'ates,  other  thr.n  th3  p;-':?nt  B:'m!nlstra- 
V.--T.  are  oppi-ispci  to  p-  '.-w-r  cc  prratlrn; 
guilty  of  conveying  an  lirprcsslcn  to  our  al- 
lies that  ti'.c  post-v.ar  p:r.cd  wai  to  a  wcild 
Work    Projects    Administration,    wUb    tue 
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United  States  of  America  pouring  out  money 
to  every  nation;  guilty  on  all  counts  in  the 
Indictment. 

In  November  1944.  the  Judge — that  Is.  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America — will 
pass  sentence.  We  In  the  United  States 
know  what  that  sentence  will  be.  It  Is  a 
mandatory  sentence  for  the  crime  com- 
mitted. Extermination  and  political  death 
for  the  New  Deal  and  all  Its  conglomerate 
predatory  gang. 

The  cry  of  this  New  Deal  machine  Is 
"don't  swap  horses  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream."  Coming  from  the  West,  I  can  tell 
you  that  when  a  horse  tK-gs  down  or  becomes 
balky  In  the  middle  of  the  stream,  we  know 
how  to  handle  him.  We  take  him  out  of 
harness  and  turn  him  out  to  pasture,  and 
that  is  Just  wliat  we  have  to  do  with  these 
New  Deal  bureaucrata — turn  them  cut  to 
pasture. 

It  is  time  our  allies  and  the  world  should 
know  the  truth,  and  that  truth  is.  that  the 
present  administration  does  not  have  the 
confidence  or  the  support  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  They  have  lost  It  by  playing 
pclltlcs  with  the  war.  Our  allies  should 
know  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  no 
Intention  of  permitting  the  United  States  to 
be  sold  down  the  creek.  Our  allies  should 
know  that  there  are  three  political  parties 
In  the  United  States  today.  Tlie  New  Deal 
Party  of  Roosevelt.  Hopkins.  Flynn.  Hague, 
and  Kelly.  The  Republican  Pi.rty  cf  Lincoln 
and  the  Demoeraiic  Party  of  Jefferson.  Our 
nlUcs  and  the  world  must  know  that  the  srle 
object  of  the  New  Deal  Party  of  Roosevelt. 
Hopkins.  Flynn.  Hai-ue.  anc  Kelly  Is  to  hold 
office,  to  convey  an  Impression  that  any 
change  In  administrction  at  this  time  would 
be  disastrous. 

1  suspect  that  Mr.  Churchill,  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kal-shi  k.  aid  Premier  Stalin  already 
know  that  In  Movembcr  1944  this  un-Ameri- 
can aggregation,  which  no  longer  reflects  the 
thoughts,  opinions,  or  wishes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  will  probably  be  defeated  at  the 
polls,  and  that  In  January  1945  a  new  ad- 
ministration win  take  office.  That  new  ad- 
ministration, while  officially  Repu'.:llcan.  will 
be  the  result  cf  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Republicans  ni  d  JCilersonlan  Democrats. 

In  the  Unit'd  States  Senate  I  enjoy  the 
great  privilege  and  pleasure  of  sitting  next 
to  a  great  gen' leman— Senator  E.  H.  Moore, 
of  Oklahoma — a  life-long  registered  Jcffer- 
sonlan  Democrat,  who  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  end  who  dcf^^Bted  by  a  large  majority 
nn  Incumbent  New  Deal  Senator,  v^'ho,  after 
his  rejection  by  the  people  of  his  own  Slate, 
was  appointed  to  a  high  administrative  office 
by  the  Prfsident. 

At  this  time  I  feel  perfectly  safe  In  saying 
n  new  administration  will  take  office  in  Janu- 
ary 1945.  That  administration  will  be  truly 
American.  Th2  main  object  will  l)e  to  win 
this  war — to  c'efi-at  not  only  Germany  but 
also  Japan.  It  will  retain  every  function 
existing  today  to  attain  that  end.  It  will  dis- 
card, eliminate,  and  scrap  every  abnormal 
function  of  gcvcrnraent  that  does  not  con- 
tribute to  this  end.  It  will  eliminate  politics 
from  the  war  effort. 

On  December  7.  1941,  this  war  became  an 
American  war.  On  that  date  we  Joined  our 
allies  In  a  determination  to  crush  for  all  time 
these  forces  of  evil  which  seek  to  dominate 
the  world.  The  new  government  which  will 
take  office  In  the  first  week  of  January  1945 
will  represent  the  determination  of  the  people 
to  clean  this  mess  up,  once  and  for  all,  to 
see  that  the  children  of  our  brave  boys  who 
are  fighting  our  battles  for  us  do  not  have 
to  cross  the  waters  again  20.  30.  or  40  years 
hence  and  fight  another  war.  We  owe  this 
to  them,  and  we  will  fall  In  our  obligation  if 
we  do  not,  in  conjunction  with  our  allies,  end 

war  for  all  time.  I  don't  know  If  my  words 
as  a  United  States  Senator  will  reach  our 
allies.    I  hope  tbey  do.    It  is  time  that  they 


know  that  Americanism  Is  symbolized  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  not  by  the 
"four  freedoms"  or  any  ether  slick  advertising 
slogan  Invented  at  the  White  House.  It  Is 
time  our  allies  know  that  the  American 
people  will  fulfill  their  world  obligations,  but 
that  the  American  people  do  not  view  that 
obligation  as  a  world  new  deal,  with  the 
United  States  playing  the  part  of  Santi>.  Claus 
and  the  American  people  supplying  the 
candy. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  "peace-to-war" 
transition  period.  When  hostilities  cease,  all 
nations,  both  Allied  and  Axis,  have  to  go 
through  a  "war-to-peace"  change-over  period. 
The  United  States,  Britain.  Russia,  and  China 
should  form  the  nucleus  o.  a  body  to  bring 
about  that  "war-to-peace"  transition 
throughout  the  world.  When  such  "war-to- 
peace  "  change-over  is  completed,  and  the 
world  Is  agiln  operating  en  a  peacetime 
basts,  then  is  the  time  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  get  together  and  formulate  a  per- 
manent peace  policy — a  permanent  world- 
peace  policy. 

The  great  majority  of  th~  people  of  this 
country  favor  the  United  States  taking  her 
proper  place  In  such  peace  poUcy-makir.g 
body,  and  tssisting  in  carrying  out  well- 
coordinated  plans  which  will  eliminate  war 
for  many  decades — and  we  hope  lor  all  time. 

We  favor  world  peace,  but  we  oppose  a 
wcrld  Work  Projects  Administration.  We 
support  world  cooperation  and  stand  upon 
the  constitutional  principles  that  treaties — 
trade  or  political — are  made  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  am  de/lnilely  op- 
po.sed  to  anything  which  might  tacriflce  the 
independence  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States,  Britain,  Russia,  and 
China  v;ill  have  to  maintain  sizdble  armed 
forces  to  pre.serve  the  peace  of  the  world.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  agree  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  anj'where  at  any 
time  except  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  marching  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

America  today  has  assumed  the  role  of  the 
arf  enal  of  democracy  becau:-e  as  a  free  and 
Independent  people  we  have  become  a  strong 
and  productive  Nr.tion.  To  fulfill  our  world 
cbllgations  in  the  future  v.e  must  remam 
strong,  free,  and  Independent. 


Nero  Fiddled  While  Rome  Burred 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  PANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  7,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must 
comt  as  a  sbl**  shoclc  to  our  boys  from 
the  Southei  States  who  are  now  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  this  country  on  every 
battle  front  in  the  world  to  learn  that 
218  Members  of  this  Hotise  have  joined 
in  mailing  war  on  the  white  people  of 
the  Southern  States  by  signing  a  peti- 
tion to  bring  up  for  passage  the  so-called 
anti-poll-tax  bill  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
stirring  up  race  trouble  for  the  people  of 
th.  South. 

It  is  said  that  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Nero  applied  the  torch  himself;  nor  did 
he  do  his  fiddling  at  a  time  when  his 
country  was  at  war  with  a  foreign  power. 


11  our  southern  men  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Nation  should  turn  and 
attack  their  comrades  in  arms,  as  the 
Members  who  signed  this  petition  are 
attacking  their  people  at  home,  our  war 
efforts  would  immediately  collapse  on 
every  battle  front,  and  America  would 
suffer  the  most  humiliating,  ignominious, 
and  disastrous  defeat  the  Nation  has 
ever  known. 

Why  do  they  continue  to  yield  to  this 
communistic  pressure  to  invade  the 
rights  of  the  States  when  they  know  they 
are  only  stirring  up  strife  among  our 
own  people  ct  a  time  when  the  Nation  is 
fighting  for  it.s  very  existence? 

Why  do  they  sign  such  a  petition  when 
they  know  they  are  flouting  the  Consti- 
tution and  inviting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  its  growing  bureaucracy 
to  invade  their  own  States  and  take  over 
the  supervision  of  their  own  elections? 

It  is  ominously  significant  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  who  signed  this 
petition,  which  appears  on  page  4092  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Thursday, 
May  6.  also  voted  to  keep  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  at  $5,600  a  year  a  Negro  bureau- 
crat whom  the  Dies  committee  had  found 
to  be  a  Communist  and  to  have  made 
Communist  speeches  all  over  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  Mexico  and  Europe,  and 
to  have  belonged  to  21  subversive  organi- 
Jiations.  Yet  they  voted  to  keep  him  on 
the  pay  roll  with  white  women  from 
their  own  States  compelled  to  work  under 
him.  That  was  roll  call  No.  8,  page  757, 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Tuesday, 
February  9,  1943. 

They  not  only  signed  this  petition 
under  the  pressure  of  an  organization 
which  the  F.  B.  I.  will  tell  you  is  honey- 
combed with  Japanese  fifth  columni-sts, 
some  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Black 
Dragon  Society,  the  most  vicicus  and 
dangerous  Japanese  organization  on 
earth,  but  many  of  them  cast  that  vote 
on  February  9  under  the  same  pressure. 
On  February  8.  the  day  before  that  vote 
was  cast,  that  communistic  organization 
sent  a  long  telegram  to  Members  of 
Congress  in  behalf  of  this  Negro  bureau- 
crat, whom  the  Dies  com.mittee  had 
found  to  be  guilty  of  subversive  activi- 
ties, in  which  it  denounced  the  Dies  com- 
mittee for  "character  afssassi nation,  pro- 
fessional Ij'nching,  and  intimidation  of 
public  officials,"  because  of  the  patriotic 
efforts  Mr.  Dies  and  the  other  members 
of  his  committee  have  put  forth  to  pro- 
tect this  Nation  against  subversive  ac- 
tivities at  home  ^hile  cur  men  in  the 
armed  forces  are  fighting  to  defend  it 
against  similar  influences  all  over  the 
world. 

In  that  telegram  this  organization 
which  is  pushing  this  anti-F>oll-tax  bill, 
.served  notice  that  "no  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  gives  aid  or  support  to  Dies 
shall  be  reelected." 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  so  many 
members  would  fear  a  communistic  out- 
fit like  that  more  than  they  do  the  right- 
eotis  wrath  of  the  patriotic  white  Amer- 
icans back  in  their  own  districts,  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  represent? 

It  seems  to  me  that  patriotic  Members 
of  Congress  wotild  realize  that  we  have 
oiu'  hands  full  in  this  struggle  for  our 
national  existence,  without  their  making 
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war  on  the  white  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  whose  sons  are  now  fighting  and 
dyinK  all  over  the  world  in  order  that 
this  Nation  may  survive. 

If  this  petition  reflects  the  standard  of 
statesman.^hip  of  this  Congress,  then 
God  save  the  Republic. 


Admlnl5tratlon  resident  centers;  the  avernge 
net  w-age  earned  by  resident  youth  during  the 
month  of  February  was  $6  12.  As  cf  February 
1943.  more  than  39  percent  of  the  youth  bciri? 
trained  by  National  Youth  Administration 
were  in  residence  In  more  than  240  strategi- 
cally located  subsistence  units. 


KTCRO   TRAtNtrS 

Approximately  19  percent  of  the  youth  un- 
der active  assignment  during  February  were 
N^gro.  The  proportion  cf  fenuile  trainees 
among  Nfgro  youth  is  much  greater  than  It 
la  for  white  youth;  as  of  February.  63  8  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  trainees  were  lem.ile;  40  9 
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challenged  by  the  intlpoll  tax  bill  which  has 
been  petitioned  out  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Oommtttee  and  is  about  to  become  once  more 
a  focuB  of  controversy  If  the  meaaure  should 
become  law  and  Is  upheld  on  a  test  of  its  con- 
stitutionality, the  present  Supreme  Court  will 
be    obliged    to    reyerse    John    Marshall    and 


well  as  local,  has  been  sustained.  The  courts 
have  held  repeatedly  that  admission  to  suf- 
frage is  not  a  right  but  a  privilege  wltbln 
the  powers  of  the  States  to  k>estow  on  terms 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  Constitution.  And 
the  Constitution  forbids  a  State  to  deny  suf- 
frage to  citlKDS  on  the  bases  of  race,  color, 
nrevloua  condition  of  serrltude.  or  sex  only. 


mlse  that  was  bom  of  the  fact  that  accom- 
panying Mr.  Churchill  was  Field  Marshal  Sir 
Archibald  P.  Wavell.  commanding  the  Brttiabi 
forces  in  India.  Incidentally,  two  otber4e«d- 
ing  commanders  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war, 
Lt.  Oen.  Joseph  C.  Stillwell.  American  oom- 
mando-  in  India  and  MaJ.  Ocn  Clare  Ctaen- 
nault.  the  heroic  and  hard -driving  American 
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war  on  the  white  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  whose  son.s  are  now  fl-^'htins  and 
dyintc  all  over  the  world  in  order  that 
thi.s  Nation  may  survive. 

If  this  petition  reflects  the  standard  of 
statesman.'^hip    of    this    Consress,   then 
-  God  save  the  Repubhc. 


N.  Y.  A.  War  Production  Training  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19.  1943 

Mr.  PAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  foHowinT  digest  of  N.  Y.  A. 
War  Production  training  program  sta- 
tistical reports  for  February  1943: 

EMPLOYMENT 

During  the  month  of  February  1943.  26.550 
new  trainees  wore  assigned  to  the  National 
Touth  Adminlstraticn  war-piuduction  train- 
ing program,  and  3,5^9  youth,  previously  ter- 
minated from  the  training  program,  returned 
to  continue  their  Industrial  training. 

The  repre-sentatlon  of  female  youth  In  Na- 
tlon.'\l  Youth  Admln-stratlon  fhcps  continues 
to  grow.  Porty-fivc  and  one-tenth  percent  of 
the  youth  commencing  their  National  Youth 
Administration  training  a.s  of  February  19-13 
were  female.  A  total  of  34.344  female  youtii. 
representing  43  7  percent  of  the  diUercnt 
youth  assigned,  were  trained  during  the 
month. 

A  total  of  78  648  different  youth  were  given 
war -production  experience  tii  National  You'h 
Administration  work  shops  during  February 
1943 — almost  10  000  more  than  the  number 
trained  during  the  previous  mouth  (68.656). 

Number  of  different  ycnith  employed  on  the 
National  Youth  Admintst  ration  var  pro- 
ductton  training  proffram,  February  l<i43 
and  January  1943 
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TRAINEE     WAGES 

Forty-one  thoxi.sand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  youth,  compared  to  36.'-"97  in  Janu- 
ary 1943.  attended  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration training  cla5se.<^  within  commuting 
dl.stances  of  t.heir  hi  nies  a::d  wire  paid  an 
average  monthly  wage  of  613  11.  i-ive  th m- 
8and  nine  hundred  and  furiy  nine  youth 
who  lived  a  considerable  distance  from  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  woik  locations, 
received  transportation  and  or  hot  lunches. 
and  earned  an  average  net  wage  of  f  1 1  03;  In 
January  only  5  372  youth  received  such  partial 
subsistence  Thirty  thousand  seven  hundred 
and     forty-two    youtli.    compared     to     27,187 

io  Jauuaiy,  were  lodged  In 'National  Youth 


Administration  resident  centers;  the  avernjre 
net  wage  earned  by  resident  youth  durlr.g  the 
month  of  Februnry  was  $6  12.  As  of  February 
1943,  more  than  39  percent  of  the  youth  being 
trained  by  National  Youth  Admlnlstmtion 
were  In  residence  In  more  than  240  strategi- 
cally located  subsistence  units. 

AVERAGE  EMPLOTMENT 

The  average  weekly  employment  on  the  wnr 
pr  >duc.lon  training  prcgrnm  during  Fcoru- 
aiy  wr.9  59.287. 

Average  number  of  yoitth  under  active 
assignment,  February  1913 
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NTCRO   TTIATXIXS 

Approximately  19  percent  of  the  youth  un- 
der active  assignment  during  February  were 
N^'gro.  The  proportion  cf  femnle  trainees 
among  N<gro  you: h  Is  much  greater  thun  It 
U  for  white  youth;  as  of  February,  53  8  per- 
cent cf  the  Negro  trainees  were  lem.ile;  40  9 
percent  of  while  tiamees  w..Me  female.  The 
11.000  Negro  youth  trained  by  the  National 
Youth  Acimirilf-tratlon  ciiniaf»  the  month  of 
February  were  asslf^ncd  to  proj-^cts  In  ail  sec- 
tlrns  of  the  country,  and  as  of  February  17, 
19-13,  more  than  25  percent  of  the  youih  bein;; 
trained  by  the  National  Y(.uth  Administra- 
tion In  regions  IV  and  VII  were  Negro. 

TiAirfiNO  Acnvmts 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  youth  are  being  trained  In 
the  operation  of  machine  tonis.  welding  op- 
eration.'*, Eheet-mctal  f:  bricatlcn.  radio,  tn- 
dU5trlal  sewing,  automotive  and  alrcr.ift  me- 
chanics, general  wixxlwoik.  and  clrrical  Ekills. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  youth  are  being 
trained  In  mechanical  draftln;r.  foundry  work. 
Joinery  and  aircraft  wooivork.  aircraft  en- 
gine mechanics,  and  electrical  assembly. 

Average  number  of  youth  under  active  as- 
signment, by  type  of  work  tra-.nmg  actnity, 
national  summary,  February  1943 
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Changing  the   Constitution  by  Statute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  May  19.  1943 
Mr.    BYRD.      Mr.    President,    I 


a..^k 


unanimou.s  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrd  a  very  able 
article  entitled  "Clianging  the  Ci.nstjtu- 
tion  by  Statute"  by  Arthur  Krock,  pub- 
hshed  in  the  New  Ytrk  Times  of  May  18. 
There  being  no  objection,  tb.e  article 
v,a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recckd, 
as  follov.s: 

CHANGINO  THl  Cc>NSTrrtTION   Bt   Statite 

(By  Arthur  Krcck) 
Washington,   May    17.— A  long   and   unin- 
terrupted Ime  oX  Supreme  Court  decisions  is 
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challenged  by  the  antlpoll  tax  bill  which  has 
been  petitioned  out  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  is  about  to  become  once  more 
a  focus  of  controversy  If  the  ineaaure  should 
become  law  and  is  upheld  on  a  test  of  its  con- 
BtltutJonaHty.  the  present  Supreme  Court  will 
be  obliged  to  reverse  John  Marshall  and 
other  eminent  Justices. 

A  majority  of  the  Court  may  find  legal 
language  with  which  to  do  that,  for  the  Con- 
stitution Is  what  the  Judges  say  It  la.  But  If 
CoDgreas  attempta  this  fundamental  change 
In  the  American  goremlng  system,  ant*  the 
Court  approves,  then  the  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Jefferson  notable  among  them, 
and  their  explanation  of  the  principle  of  the 
■eparatlon  of  powers  must  be  overriden  at 
the  same  time 

This  is  a  celebrant  year  In  the  Capital  for 
Jefferson  Insofar  as  words  and  marble  me- 
morials are  concerned.  But  perhaps  If  he 
could  return  and  be  ofle-ed  his  choice  he 
would  prefer  devotion  to  his  theory  of  Amer- 
ican democratic  govemmert  and  his  Interpre- 
tation of  the  national  charter.  Jefiersun  was 
abroad  when  the  body  of  the  Constitution  was 
written  but  largely  on  his  insistence  the 
first  10  amendmenta— the  Bill  of  Bights — 
were  added.  So  be  may  be  quoted  as  an 
autiiority. 

JfTTEFSO:*    ON    STATE    POWERS 

The  following  excerpts  from  his  writings 
on  the  pov.crs  reserved  to  the  States  are 
pe-tlnent  U:)  the  forthcoming  debate  on  the 
anti-poll-tajt  bill  and  are  net  (as  In  the 
Instances  of  some  other  views  cf  Jefferson) 
modified  by  anything  he  wrote  before  or 
after: 

"It  Is  cf  immense  consequence  that  the 
State  retain  as  complete  authority  as  pos- 
sible over  their  own  citizens.  The  way  to 
have  good  and  safe  government  is  not  to 
tnist  It  all  to  one  (Washington)  but  to 
divide  it  among  the  many,  distributing  to 
everyone  exactly  the  functiouR  be  Is  ccm- 
petent  to  perform.  Let  the  National  Gov- 
ernment be  entnicted  with  the  defense  of 
the  Nation,  and  Its  foreign  and  Federal  re- 
lations, the  State  government  with  the  civil 
rights,  laws,  police,  and  administration  of 
what  concerns  the  States  generally 

"Every  State  retained  (In  the  Constitu- 
tion) Its  self-povernment  In  domestic  mat- 
ters, as  better  qualified  to  direct  them  to  the 
good  and  saflsfactlon  of  its  citizens  than  a 
general  government  so  distant  from  Its  re- 
moter citizens  and  so  little  familiar  with  the 
local  peculiarities  of  the  different  parts." 

Two  principal  arguments  have  been  made 
against  the  Imposition  of  the  poll  tax  by 
certain  States  as  a  qualification  for  voting 
on  candidates  for  national  as  well  as  for 
State  offices.  One  is  that  If  a  State  can  fix 
a  poll  tax  of  tl  50  It  can  fix  a  poll  tax  of 
$1,500  or  more.  The  other  is  that,  though 
the  constitutionality  of  the  anti-poll-tax 
bill  is  doubtful,  it  is  better  to  legislate  the 
doubt  favorably  and  leave  the  decision  to 
the  coiu-ts. 

The  answer  to  the  first  point  is  that  no 
State  government  could  put  a  conOscstory 
tax  through  the  legislature;  the  processes 
of  denwjcracy  themselves  prevent  such  ex- 
tremes, since  only  the  few  are  wealthy  or 
prosperous.  The  answer  to  the  second  point 
Is  that,  when  the  President  In  1935  asked 
the  House  to  overlook  doubts  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  first  Ouffey  bUl  and  pass 
It  regardless,  ttie  request  was  pretty  generally 
attacked  as  unbefitting  one  sworn  to  uphold 
the  laws. 

AN    ONCBANGINC    DICTITM 

But  If  the  legal  records,  such  te.<rtlmony 
M  Jefferson's,  and  other  documentation  are 
•  guide,  there  Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
anti-poll-tax  bill  is  unconstitutional.  From 
1833  onward  the  ritrht  of  State.*?  to  fix  elec- 
toral q-.iallflcstions  for  all  ofllces,  national  as 
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well  as  local,  has  been  sustained.  The  courts 
have  held  repeatedly  that  admission  to  suf- 
frage is  not  a  right  but  a  privilege  within 
the  powers  of  the  States  to  l>e6tow  on  terms 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  Constitution.  And 
the  Constitution  fOrblds  a  State  to  deny  suf- 
frage to  citlKns  on  the  bases  of  race,  color, 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  or  sex  only. 

The  poll  tax  has  kept  many  poor  southern 
whites  and  more  Negroes  from  the  ballot  box. 
But  the  courts  have  said  constantly  that 
where  an  effect  Is  Incidental,  and  not  on 
Its  face  pi  escribed,  the  States  are  within  the 
rights  specifically  reserved  to  them  In  the 
Constitution. 

In  Barron  ▼.  Baltimore.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall held  that  the  Bill  of  BlghU  "conUlns 
no  expression  Indicating  an  intention  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  State  governments,"  and  in  1875 
the  Court  said  It  was  too  Ute  to  question 
the  truth  of  that  In  V.  S.  v.  Cruickshank 
(1876),  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
right  to  vote  In  the  States  comes  from  the 
States,  but  that  the  right  of  exemption  from 
dlBcrlmination  for  race,  color,  etc..  comes 
from  the  Constitution.  The  Court  also  found 
that  the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth  anjend- 
ments  do  not  necessarily  confer  the  right  of 
suffrage. 

By  constitutional  amendment  the  pxili  tax 
can  be  legally  abolished,  but,  on  the  record's 
face,  not  by  statute.  And,  in  view  of  the 
fourth-term  drive  and  the  New  Deal's  trend 
to  centralization,  every  new  Federal  grab  cf 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  is  a  new  peril 
to  the  American  democratic  system. 


Answer  It  Yourself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOXJSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  News-Palladium,  of  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Bsrrien  County,  Mich.,  car- 
ries this  caption,  "Why  isn't  General 
MacArthur  there?" 

Not  only  those  with  relatives  in  the 
South  Pacific  are  asking  that  question, 
but  our  people  generally  would  Uke  to 
know. 

This  is  no  time  to  play  pohtics  as  the 
administration  is  doing  because  it  sees 
a  political  mirage  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  as  a  popular  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  All  MacArthur  asked  is  the 
privilege  to  serve  his  country  as  a  soldier. 
Nothing  Is  gained  by  trying  to  mete  out 
to  him  the  same  fate  which  befell  Lind- 
bergh and  Rickenbacker. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
wnrr  isn't  cxnxiuu.  mac  ASTHtnt  thzsxt 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  Is  In 
Washington.  Accompanied  by  a  group  of 
ranking  British  Army  and  Navy  and  air  com- 
manders, the  British  statesman  has  arrived 
for  what  the  Washington  correspondents  say 
is  a  "momentous  conference"  with  President 
Roosevelt.  It's  generally  understood  that  the 
two  Commanders  in  Chief  are  discussing  In 
further  detail  plans  for  the  coming  Invasion 
of  Europe,  now  that  the  Axis  has  been  de- 
feated in  Tunisia  and  the  north  African  cam- 
paign is  over.  It  Is  also  hinted  that  the 
RDosevelt-ChurchlU  discussions  will  include 
consideration  of  a  Japanese  offensive,  a  sur- 


mise that  was  bom  of  the  fact  that  accom- 
panying Mr.  Churchill  was  Field  Marshal  Sir 
Archibald  P.  Waveil.  commanding  the  British 
forces  tn  India.  Incidentally,  two  otber>4e«d- 
Ing  commanders  In  the  Pacific  theater  at  war, 
Lt.  Oen.  Joseph  C.  Stiilwell.  American  eom- 
mander  In  India  and  MaJ.  Oen  Clare  Ctaen- 
natilt.  the  heroic  and  hard -driving  American 
commarder  of  our  scant  air  forces  in  China, 
are  also  in  Waahington  and  have  been  there 
for  a  fortnight,  discussing  the  Par  East  situa- 
tion with  the  President  and  other  military 
leaders  and  experts. 

If  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
their  military  advisers  are  discussing  a 
Japanese  offensive — something  which  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  has  been  calling  for  for 
months — even  an  amateur  arm-chair  strate- 
gist can't  help  but  wonder  why  General  Mac- 
Arthur  hasn't  been  called  to  Washington  to 
discuss  this  piece  of  strategy.  Certainly  no 
other  American  commander,  or  British,  is  as 
well  qualified  to  participate  in  the  present 
discussions  as  the  hero  of  the  PhUipplnes. 
MacArthur  has  fought  and  licked  the  Japs; 
he  knows  all  the  fighting  qualities  and  tricks 
of  the  Nips.  With  much  too  little  and  oft^n 
almost  too  late  because  of  his  pathetically 
small  forces  and  armament.  MacArthur.  first 
In  the  Philippines  and  then  later  from  hla 
headquarters  in  Australia,  has  met  and  de- 
feated overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy 

Despite  this  weU-known  fact.  MacArthur 
has  never  been  called  to  Washington  for  a 
discussion  of  the  Pacific  situation.  Other 
high  commanders,  those  of  our  own  and 
those  of  our  allies,  have  tieen  called  to  Wash- 
ington at  various  times  to  report  on  their 
respective  situations.  But  not  MacArthur. 
True,  only  recently  seme  of  MacArthur's  as- 
sistants flew  home  from  Australia  to  press 
their  general's  plea  for  more  support  to  meet 
continuing  Japanese  thrusts  anc*  to  empha> 
size  the  general's  well-grounded  fears  that 
unless  the  Pacific  situation  was  taken  more 
■erioiialy  In  Waahington,  a  new  and  even 
stronger  offensive  by  the  Japs  against  Aus- 
tralia might  well  develop  into  something  dis- 
astrous to  our  positions  in  tbe  southwest 
Pacific.  But  General  MacArthur  himself 
didn't  come  home  to  report  personally  and 
to  argue  with  those  persuasive  powers  with 
which  he  is  so  abundantly  gifted,  the  need 
of  making  tbe  Pacific  war  something  more 
than  a  mere  sideshow  to  the  Etiropean  per- 
formance 

General  MacArthur  Is  not  only  the  b^t- 
quallfied  man  to  discuss  Pacific  strategy  with 
the  master  minds  now  in  Washington  but 
he  also  possesses  the  ability  and  the  expe- 
rience to  add  sound  words  of  counsel  as 
regards  the  European  situation.  The  Boche 
is  no  stranger  to  him.  His  World  War  record 
as  one  of  Pershing^  dependables  qualifies 
him  as  an  expert  to  sit  In  with  the  experts 
in  plotting  the  strategy  to  deal  the  death 
blow  to  Hitler's  continental  armies.  As  one 
of  the  commanding  generals  of  the  victorious 
American  Expeditionary  Force  of  25  years 
ago.  General  MacArthur  abundantly  demon- 
strated that  be  poaeesses  those  rare  qualities 
of  command  and  courage  which,  as  he  later 
was  to  demonstrate  in  the  Philippines,  Is  so 
essential  to  military  victory. 

Undoubtedly  many  good  Americans  believe 
that  General  MacArthur  Is  not  to  be  given 
the  chance  that  he  should  be  given  in  this 
war  because  of  the  posfclbiUty  of  his  being 
drawn  Into  the  political  arena  in  1944. 
j^jeaklng  for  himself.  General  MacArthur  has 
stoutly  disclaimed  any  political  ambitions. 
H  suffered  too  much,  and  still  suffers  too 
much,  from  his  Philippines  experience — and 
he  is  too  great  a  soldier — not  to  want  to  go 
back  to  Manila,  as  he  promised,  at  the  head 
of  a  conquering  finny.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  outstanding  military  ace.  because  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  nation  for  bis  superb  sol- 
dierly qualities,  had  to  be  projected  Into  the 
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political  picture.  But  It  Is  even  more  un- 
fortunate thai  he  sppms  to  be  hold  at  arm's 
length  by  tlie  President.  If  there  is  any  mili- 
tary leiirier  wh(i,  ijy  reason  of  his  experience, 
hi.-*  proven  ability,  his  Intimate  knowledge 
of  th"  enemy — both  Jap.s  and  Germans — de- 
serves  to   be   sittlne'   In   at   that   Wa.'^hlnRton 


pcnses  a  part  of  the  excess  premium  is  re- 
turned to  the  policyholders  labeled  a  divi- 
dend, and  the  balance  is  adilcd  to  the  surplus 
or  cmerfiency  fund  of  the  company  to  be  tused 
for  unforeseen  contingencies.  This  surplus 
to  policyholders,  as  it  Is  generally  called,  ik.w 
amounts  to  nijproxlmately  82,000.000,000  and 


mortality  becnms  equal  to  the  expected  mor- 
tality on  which  their  premium  rales  ucre 
based,  and  then  of  course  they  would  have 
the  emergency  fur.ds  for  any  additional  mor- 
tality. Take  our  own  company  for  an  ex- 
ample. We  have  had  a  substantial  savings  In 
mortality  every   year,   Including   the   vear    of 
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year,  which  Is  the  most  liberal  clause  we 
feel  we  were  Justified  In  using  and  which  is 
more  liberal  to  the  policyholder  t:i.an  the 
clauses  now  being  used  by  most  of  llie  com- 
panies Notwithstanding  all  the  argtmients 
that  have  been  made  against  it,  we  still  feel. 

tnr   ttvB   r»Qttnna  Ktj>tf>H   in  mir  InKt   rpDnrt     that 


clause  or  restriction  in  its  life  Insurance 
policy  contract. 

The  officials  of  this  company  gave  me 
the  greatest  encouragement  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tiill  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  which  would  have  kept  the  life 


A  Real  Contribation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 
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political  picture.  But  it  Is  even  more  un- 
fortunate that  he  seems  to  be  held  at  arm's 
length  by  the  President.  If  there  Is  any  mili- 
tary leader  who,  by  reason  of  his  experience, 
hl.s  proven  ability,  his  Intimate  knowledge 
of  th»  enemy — both  Japs  and  Germans — de- 
serves to  be  sitting  In  at  that  Wa.shlnRton 
conference  today  it  Is  this  ace  of  America's 
military  heroes. 


Insurance   in    Wartime — Guardian   Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OT 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17,  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Acacia  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  have  just  elected  President 
Wilham  Montgomery  directing  head  of 
the  company  for  the  fiftieth  consecutive 
time,  it  was  announced  recently.  At  the 
same  time  the  directors  paid  high  tribute 
to  the  inspiration,  vision,  courage,  and 
energy  responsible  for  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  Acacia  during  the  50  years  of 
his  leadership. 

In  President  Montgomery's  seventy- 
third  armual  report.  March  2.  1942.  he 
made  a  very  interesting  observation 
about  insurance  in  wartime.  This  ob- 
servation coincides  with  the  views  that 
I  have  had  all  along  that  the  private  life 
insurance  companies  should  have  carried 
the  insurance  on  the  servicemen  in  this 
war.  Before  the  war  commenced  I  pre- 
pared a  bill  which  would  have  permitted 
the  Government  to  underwrite  the  exces- 
sive mortality  due  solely  to  war  and 
which  for  a  commensurate  premium 
would  have  permitted  the  private  life 
insurance  companies  to  carry  the  risk. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government 
would  have  been  out  a  penny  on  such  a 
program  because  I  think  the  rates  are 
suflBciently  high  under  the  American  Ex- 
perience Table  of  Mortality  Rates  to  take 
care  of  the  expected  losses  in  this  war. 
But  in  order  to  make  doubly  sure  and  to 
Induce  the  private  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  write  this  business  instead  of 
permitting  the  Government  to  engage  In 
it.  I  suggested  that  the  Government  pay 
any  undue  mortality  resulting  from 
war.  Due  to  the  fact  that  after  sending 
this  proposed  bill  to  a  large  number  of 
people  who  should  have  been  interested 
that  I  received  so  little  encouragement, 
the  bill  was  not  introduced. 

The  excerpt  from  Mr.  Montgomery's 
speech  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Somehow  I  feel  the  life-insurance  com- 
panies loet  a  great  opportunity  during  the 
past  year.  About  100  years  ago,  when  life 
Insurance  waa  In  Its  infancy  In  this  country, 
there  waa  no  reliable  mortality  table  upon 
which  the  companies  might  base  their  pre- 
mium rates,  and  they  began  the  system  of 
charging  higher  premiums  than  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  for  fluctuations  in  mortality 
that  might  be  caused  by  epidemics  or  other 
emergencies,  and  this  system  has  been  con- 
tinued.   Alter  the  deduction  of  certain   ex- 


penses a  part  of  the  excess  premium  is  re- 
turned to  the  policyholders  labeled  a  divi- 
dend, and  the  balance  Is  added  to  the  surplus 
or  emergency  fund  of  the  company  to  be  u.sed 
for  unforeseen  contingencies.  This  surplus 
to  policyholders,  as  it  Is  generally  called,  n(.w 
amounts  to  approximately  $2.000  000.000  and 
Is  Increasing  yearly.  During  the  year  1940, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
this  fimd  increased  by  practically  •100,000.000. 
Last  year,  through  the  war,  thero  arose  a 
real  emergency,  the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  seen  and  we  hope  ever  will  see,  but,  as 
I  view  It,  the  companies  did  not  rise  to  the 
occasion.  In  September  1940  the  present 
selective-service  law  was  enacted  The  fol- 
lowing month  the  Government  formed  a  new 
Insurance  organization  called  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  in  which  the  men  going 
into  the  service  can  get  up  to  $10,000  Inaur- 
ance  at  rates  lower  than  those  for  which  any 
private  company  could  furnish  It,  because  the 
Government  pays  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment. Naturally,  therefore,  a  man  who  was 
going  to  take  Insurance  up  to  this  amount 
would  take  it  with  the  Government,  so  the 
only  war  risk  the  companies  would  have  to 
carry  would  be  on  those  men  who  took  in- 
surance with  the  companies  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  amount  oi  red  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. You  have  already  received  Instruc- 
tions to  advise  every  man  who  is  going  Into 
the  service  to  take  the  limit  of  Insurance 
the  Government  offers  befor'^  applying  for 
insurance  with  Acacia  or  any  other  private 
company.  Under  such  conditions  naturally 
there  could  not  be  very  much  of  a  loss  aris- 
ing from  the  extra  mortality  caused  by  war 
service.  Therefore,  as  I  view  it.  the  life 
Insurance  companies,  Instead  of  putting  a 
war  clause  on  their  policies,  should  have  pro- 
claimed to  the  world.  "We  have  these  emer- 
gency funds,  the  emergency  Is  upon  us,  our 
di'ty  Is  to  help  our  land  by  every  means  In 
our  power,  the  Government  needs  every  man 
and  Institution  to  wholeheartedly  do  their 
full  duty  to  help  win  this  war,  we  will  not 
penalize  the  men  who  are  going  Into  the  serv- 
ice, we  wll  u?9  these  emergency  funds  to 
pay  for  any  extra  mortality  we  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  war,  thus  not  only  doing  our 
duty  but  improving  morale  and  increasing 
the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  are  going  out 
to  die,  If  need  be,  to  save  our  country." 

There    was    much    discussion    among    the 
companies     generally,     and     many    specious 
arguments   wore  used,  as   to  the  possibility 
that   the  extra  mortality  occasioned   by   the 
war  might  put  a  strain  on  the  companies  to 
the  point  where  it  might  affect  their  safety 
and  endanger  the  system  of   life  Insurance: 
also    that    It   was   not   fair   that   the   present 
policyholders  should  have  to  bear  this  extra 
mortality.     So  a  war  clause  In  one  form  or 
another   was  adopted  by  them.     We  cannot 
see  eye  to  eye  with  them  In  this  position  be- 
cause, as  we  view  It,  neither  past  experience 
nor  present  conditions  Justify  It.    In  mutual 
companies  the  surplus  funds  belong   to   the 
policyholders,    they    have    been   accumulated 
for  Just  such  an  emergency,  and  if  they  are 
not  going  to  be  used  at  this  time  to  help  take 
care  of  this  emergency,  for  what  purpose  have 
they  been   accumulated   and    when   and   un- 
der  what    conditions   are    they   going    to    be 
used^    The  men  who  are  going  out  to  fight 
and  save  our  land  are  the  sons  and  brothers 
and    husbands    and    fathers    of    our    present 
pollcyholdors.     Do  you  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  policyholders  of  this  country  would 
not  wholeheartedly  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove the  use  of  any  part  of  these  funds  that 
might    be    necessary   In    this  emergency.   In- 
stead of  having  a  war  clause  put  on  the  poli- 
cies of  their  loved  onps? 

Aside  from  the  year  of  the  Influenza  epi- 
demic practically  every  company  has  had  an 
annual  savings  In  mortality  covering  a  long 
period  of  years.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no 
danger  to  the  companies  until  the  actual 


mortality  became  equal  to  the  expected  mor- 
tality on  which  their  premium  rates  were 
based,  and  then  of  course  they  would  have 
the  emergency  fui'.ds  for  any  additional  mor- 
tality. Take  our  own  company  for  an  ex- 
ample. We  have  had  a  substantial  savings  In 
mortality  every  year,  including  the  year  of 
the  influenza.  Under  these  conditions  it  Is 
difficult  for  us  to  sep  what  danger  there  could 
be  to  the  companies. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons  that  might  be 
mentioned.  I  feel  that  the  life  Insurance  com- 
panies missed  an  opp<^^)rtunlty  to  further 
prove  their  u.sefulnesa  and  stability  and  their 
service  to  their  policyholders  and  tho  entire 
people  of  the  land. 

During  the  recent  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  investigation,  much 
was  said  about  its  ultimate  purpose.  Tliere 
seemed  to  be  a  feeling  extant  that  the 
Government  would  sooner  or  later  try  to 
enter  the  life  Insurance  field  either  through 
the  Issuance  of  Insurance  direct  by  n  Gov- 
ernment bureau  or  through  the  control  and 
management  of  the  life  Insurance  companies, 
and  that  this  might  be  the  real  purpose  of 
the  Investigation.  We  t>elleve  the  people  of 
this  land  as  a  whole  are  convinced  that  the 
Government  could  not  conduct  the  life  In- 
surance business  us  efficiently  or  economi- 
cally, or  render  the  same  service  to  the  policy- 
holders, as  is  done  by  the  private  companies. 
This  conviction.  In  my  opinion,  would  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  and  the  popular- 
ity of  the  companies  Increased  had  they  re- 
fused to  adopt  a  war  clause  and  u.sed  the 
surplus  funds  In  this  emergency  if  necessary. 

You  naturally  say,  "Why  did  Acacia  not 
stand  out  alone  and  refuse  to  put  a  war 
clause  In  Its  policies?"  The  answer  Is  that 
there  was  really  no  other  course  left  open 
to  us  because  If  we  stood  out  alone  and  had 
not  adopted  a  war  clause  we  would  have 
gotten  so  much  of  the  war  business  that  the 
company  might  have  had  an  extra  mortality 
from  It  that  might  have  exhausted  its  surplus 
funds  I  say  to  you  now,  however,  that  If 
any  reasonable  niunber  of  the  companies,  par- 
ticularly the  larger  ones,  would  eliminate  the 
war  clause.  Acacia  would  be  delighted  to  bo 
among  the  first  to  abolish  it.  The  war  clause 
adopted  by  our  board  of  directors  yesterday 
Is  the  most  liberal  that  we  could  use  under 
the  circumstances. 

Life  insurance  flourishes  only  In  democ- 
racies. The  records  of  all  the  countries  show 
this.  One  of  the  surprising  things,  and  one 
of  the  very  encouraging  things.  Is  that  the 
sales  of  life  Insurance  have  Increased  in  Eng- 
land and  Canada  during  this  war.  Another 
of  the  surprising  things  is  that  according  to 
recent  statistics  the  mortality  from  military 
activities  has  not  materially  Increased  the 
average  mortality  of  the  companies  In  the 
democracies  at  war. 
* 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  President  Montgom- 
ery's seventy-fourth  annual  report  to  his 
company,  the  Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  March  1, 
1943.  he  made  the  following  observations 
about  war  clauses: 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  advised  you  of 
our  position  In  regard  to  the  elimination  of 
a  war  clau.se  in  life-insurance  policies,  stat- 
ing that  If  any  reasonable  numl>er  of  the 
companies,  particularly  the  larger  ones, 
would  Join  us  In  our  position,  we  would  be 
glad  to  eliminate  the  war  clause  in  our  pol- 
icies. I  am  sorry  to  advise  that  no  company 
Joined  In  our  position.  In  that  report  we 
gave  the  reasons  why  we  l>elievcd  the  com- 
panies could  safely  eliminate  the  war  clause 
and  nothing  has  occurred  during  the  past 
year  to  change  our  Judgment  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  our  position.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, however,  there  waa  nothing  left  for 
us  to  do  but  to  continue  to  use  the  war 
clause  our  board  of  directors  adopted  last 
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In  to  visit  the  church  and  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  famous  abbey  kitchens. 
It  appears  Ihey  were  being  repaiied  and  wtre 
lockid  up.  Tlie  key  was  in  the  architect's 
pocket.  In  most  countries  that  would  have 
been  the  end  of  it.  but  not  in  Portugal  A 
young  gentleman  ran  across  the  square  to  the 
architects  hcuse  and.  when  he  ft  und  that  he 


Si)ain  supported  by  the  Nazis  and  inspired 
by  what  they  call  pan-Iberianlsm,  which.  In 
pliln  words,  means  the  conquest  of  Portugal 
and  the  exploitation  by  Spain  of  the  whole 
Portuguese  Colonial  Empire.  In  place  of  the 
enormous  colonies  which  Spain  has  lost.  Few 
Portugue-so  forget  the  terrible  80  years  of 
Spanish  domination  which  cost  Portugal  so 


democracy  will  come  from  the  fact  that  free 
men  will  freely  give  more  urd  better  tl  m  any 
tyrant  can  compel  from  slaves.  This  is  our 
belief,  this  is  our  hope,  this  is  our  Justifica- 
tion. 

We  cannot  think  in  shades  of  importa.ico. 
Everything  l.s  necess.iry.  I;  we  arc  only  able 
to  make  a  little  sacritire  we  must  make  It 
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year,  which  Is  the  most  liberal  clause  we 
feel  we  were  Justified  In  using  and  which  Is 
more  liberal  to  tlie  policyholder  tlian  the 
clauses  now  being  used  by  most  of  the  com- 
panies. Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  against  it.  we  still  feel, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  our  last  report,  that 
If  any  reasonable  number  of  the  companies, 
particularly  the  larger  ones,  would  agree  to 
ellmtnate  the  war  clause,  it  could  be  done 
with  aafety  to  the  companies.  In  fairness  to 
the  policyholders  in  the  armed  services,  and 
that  the  policyholders  of  this  country  gen- 
erally would  wholeheartedly  approve  such 
action 

The  home  Is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation 
and  lif  Insurance  Is  the  bulwark  of  the 
home.  Our  senrtce  men  are  making  heroic 
•acrlflces  and  giving  their  all  If  need  be  to 
save  the  American  home  and  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  If  they  ah<nild  fan  th«re 
would  be  no  need  (or  life  Inaurmnce.  That 
they  will  win  Is,  I  feel.  a«  sure  as  tomorrow's 
Bunrlae  When  they  oome  tMCk  the  com- 
panies will  be  urging  them  to  buy  addi- 
tional Insurance  I  am  afraid  they  will  not 
find  an  enthtislaatlc  reaponae.  The  men  may 
ask,  and  properly  so,  "What  help  and  as- 
■tetance  did  you  render  to  us;  what  did  you 
do  for  us  when  we  were  making  such  aac- 
rlfloes  and  were  willing  to  give  our  all.  if 
need  be.  for  you?"  and  eEpedally  ao  when 
this  could  have  been  aafely  done  and  with  all 
fairness  to  our  present  policyholders 

The  policyholders  eee  the  cost  of  their  In- 
■virance  increasing  through  increased  ex- 
penses. Increased  taxes,  decreased  earnings 
on  investmente  and  decreased  dividends  At 
the  same  time  they  see  the  companies  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  surplus  on  the  theory  it  is 
to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency,  yet  they  see 
the  companies  refuse  to  use  any  part  of  this 
surplus  in  the  present  emergency,  and  they 
naturally  ask.  "What  la  it  bewg  accumulated 
for— what  Is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  It?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  United  States  Government  during 
World  War  No.  1  did  not  lose  any 
money  on  Government  life  Insurance. 
The  premiums  were  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  normal  and  war  losses  In  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  and  conditions 
stipulated  in  the  policies  of  insurance 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Texas  enacted  in  1907  what  har  been 
known  as  the  Robertson  insurance  law 
which  requires  life  Insurance  companies 
to  make  certain  deposits  and  certain  in- 
vestments witliin  the  State  in  order  to 
be  qualified  to  do  business  in  Texas. 
Atxjut  the  same  time  Texas  enacted  some 
very  rigid  Insurance  laws  relating  to 
life  insurance  companies.  By  reason 
of  the  passage  of  these  laws  and  the 
close  supervision  jriven  the  companies 
operating  under  these  laws,  persons 
holding  policies  issued  by  life  insurance 
companies  operating  under  these  laws 
which  require  a  legal  reserve,  have  not 
suffered  the  loss  of  one  penny. 

One  old  line  legal  reserve  company  In 
Texas  has  an  outstanding  record  on  writ- 
ing insurance  on  Government  military 
personnel.  This  company  Is  the  Guard- 
ian life  Insurance  Co.  of  Texas.  Dallas, 
Tex.  It  has  never  placed  a  war  clause 
in  a  policy  for  $1,000.  The  company, 
however,  does  not  write  insurance  on 
jnilitary  personnel  exceeding  $1,000  in 
amount  per  person  but  on  the  $1,000  no 
war  clause  has  ever  been  inserted  by  this 
company,  which  is  probably  the  only 
company  in  the  United  States  that  has 
tills  continuous  record  without  a  war 


clause  or  restriction  in  its  life  insurance 
policy  contract. 

The  officials  of  this  company  gave  me 
the  greatest  encouragement  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  which  would  have  kept  the  life 
insurance  business  on  military  person- 
nel in  the  private  companies  and  would 
have  rendered  unnecessary  the  Govern- 
ment's engaging  in  that  type  of  business. 
Their  views,  however,  although  greatly 
corroborated  by  convmcing  information 
and  evidence,  were  not  recommended  by 
the  largest  companies  of  the  country. 


New  York  Times  Urges  Passage  of  Anti- 
P^l-Tax  LefisUtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


A  Real  Contribotion 


or 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NZW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19. 1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks  in   the   COMGRESSIOMAL   RXOOBO,   I 

include  herewith  an  editorial  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday.  May 
16,  1943.  lu^ng  immediat'*  passage  of 
anti-poll-tax  legislation  oy  Congress: 
THS  foll-tjlx  issrcrs 
v-tracted  from  an  unwUllng  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  petition  signed  by  218  Mem- 
bers, a  bill  fortJidding  the  poU-Ux  require- 
ment "as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  primary 
or  other  election  for  national  otBcers"  will 
oome  before  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Monday.  May  24.  This  measure,  or  one  sim- 
ilar to  it.  has  been  kicking  around  Capitol  Hill 
for  some  years.  Two  argtunenta  have  been 
brought  against  it.  Some  critics  believe  that 
It  Is  unconstitutional.  Others,  like  Repre- 
sentatlre  Manasco,  of  Alabama,  maintain 
that  It  would  destroy  "the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  South"  and  "sotmd  the  death  knell" 
of  States'  rights. 

Arguments  like  those  of  Mr.  Manasco  do 
not  take  long  to  answer.  If  the  removal  of 
a  restriction  which  keeps  many  thovwands  of 
citizens  In  the  poll-tax  States  from  voting  will 
Injure  any  political  party,  then  It  must  still 
be  said  that  popular  sentiment  should  pre- 
vail. If  States"  rights  can  be  stretched  to 
limit  the  suffrage  to  any  degree,  what  about 
national  rights?  Tederal  officials  represent 
all  of  us  and  act  for  all  of  us.  Is  It  Jtist  that 
Vermont,  New  York,  or  Florida  be  legislated 
for  or  their  Federal  Interests  be  administered 
by  officials  elected  on  an  undemocratic 
franchise? 

The  constitutional  argument  merits  con- 
sideration. Yet  It  seems  obvious  that  If  a 
State  can  Impose  a  poll-tax  requirement  of 
two  or  three  dollars.  It  can  impose  one  of 
several  hundred  doUars  or  even  several  thou- 
sand, and  that  at  some  stage  the  Federal 
power  must  intervene  to  protect  the  "re- 
publican form  of  government"  gtiaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
seemed  to  accept  this  view  in  the  case  of 
United  State*.v.  Classic,  decided  in  May  1941 
The  history  of  the  modern  poll  tax  Indi- 
cates that  It  was  adopted  to  curtail  voting. 
and  therefore  to  Impair  democracy.  The 
present  would  be  a  good  time  to  determine 
whether  any  State  can  constitutionally  con- 
tinue to  run  coimter  to  the  American  tra- 
dition In  UiiJ  manner. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  XHOOK  ISLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Mai  19. 1943 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Pell,  former  United  SUtes  Min- 
ister to  Portugal  and  Hungary,  at  the 
Portuguese-American  War-bond  rally 
held  Sunday.  May  16, 1943,  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  Hotel  Providence,  R.  L 

War  bonds  sold  at  this  rally  amounted 
to  $345,750.  Mr.  Pell  himself,  I  am  In- 
formed, gave  encouragement  to  the  bond 
purchase  to  the  tune  of  $15,000. 

His  address  follows: 

It  Is  almost  exactly  6  years  ago  that  the 
telephone  rang  In  my  house  at  Newport.  I 
was  being  called  up  by  Washhigton.  My 
friend  at  the  Capital  asked  me  If  I  would  go 
to  Portugal.  I  said,  "T  have  always  wanted 
to  visit  the  country,  but  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do  there?"  He  said.  "To  be  Minister- 
will  you  accept?"  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation I  said,  "Tea." 

The  first  foreign  ground  on  whlx^i  I  ever 
put  my  foot  was  the  Portuguese  Island  of 
Madeira,  way  back  In  1895.  but  I  had  never 
visited  Lisbon.  For  years  I  had  known  and 
observed  Portuguess  settlers  In  the  United 
States,  and  I  knew  that  any  country  which 
sent  such  Intelligent  and  Industrious  people 
to  foreign  parts,  where  they  make  such  val- 
uable citizens,  must  have  a  lot  of  pretty  11ns 
ones  at  home.  When  I  arrived  In  Portugal  X 
found  that  I  was  right. 

For  4  years  I  represented  the  United  States 
In  Lisbon.  During  the  first  year  there  was 
very  little  to  do.  Oxir  only  eommunicatlons 
with  the  United  States  was  by  two  Italian 
ships,  the  Vulcanla  and  the  Satumia,  which 
touched  at  Lisbon  on  their  voyages  Iwtween 
Trieste  and  New  York.  During  the  entire 
first  year  I  was  pretty  free  to  do  as  I  wanted. 
There  was  almost  no  diplomatic  work.  I 
took  the  occasion  to  travel  all  over  the  coun- 
try from  Vlana  del  Castelo  to  the  Algarve.  I 
received  the  honor  of  election  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  University  of  Colmbra. 

In  the  summer  of  1938,  I  spent  about  9 
weeks  In  the  Azores.  In  aU  my  travels  I 
have  found  no  country  that  better  repuys 
the  student  or  the  casual  traveler  I  kiiow 
of  no  drives  more  varied  than  those  of  Portu- 
gal. It  is  almost  Imjxjsslble  to  go  50  m!;es 
without  finding  a  different,  but  equally 
beautiful,  type  of  country.  The  cities  are 
interesting,  picturesque  and  artistic.  "Hie 
Azores  are  almost  like  fairyland.  I  kr  ow 
of  nothing  In  Europe  or  this  country  mors 
beautiful  than  the  Sctc  Cldades  on  Ban 
Miguel.  The  rich  soil,  magnificent  vegeta- 
tion, and  soft  climate  put  these  islands  among 
the  most  beautiful  places  In  the  world 

Par  more  than  by  the  lavish  gifts  of  na- 
ture, or  toy  the  magnificent  embellishments 
of  art,  I  waa  impressed  by  the  character  of 
the  Portuguese  people. 

I  have,  fortunately,  been  able  to  mate 
friends  and  pleasant  acquaintances  In  vaiMt 
of  the  countries  whlct  I  have  visited,  but 
I  know  of  none  In  which  the  general  popula- 
tion Is  more  genuinely  friendly  than  hi 
Portugal.  I  remember  at  the  beginning  of 
my  time  there,  I  was  at  Alcobaca.  It  was  a 
very  hot  summer  day,  rather  late  In  the  after- 
noon. With  Governor  Cushlng,  of  Mnusa- 
chusetts,  my  son,  and  a  friend  of  his,  I  had 
driven  all  the  way  from  Oporto.    We  w«T»t 
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Our  civilization  cannot  stand  a  third  world 
war.  We  must  protect  ourselves  from  it  as 
we  would  protect  ourselves  from  an  epidemic 
or  from  a  Hood.  This  we  did  not  do  last  time 
when  the  opportunity  was  presented  to  us. 

War  Is  not  an  Isolated,  fortuitous  phenom- 
enon I  suggest  an  analogy  from  this  State. 
T..    tv,m.   .••t.imn    nf    latfl   Houth     lips r.rvirt Inn. 


Whatever  we  may  say  or  do,  both  the  enemies 
and  friends  of  international  order  wiU  know 
this. 

The  only  real  question  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  end  of  this  war  will  bo 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  take  part  In 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  Justice 
thrcuRiiout   the    world,    and    probably    take 


British  eoll,  he  deplored  the  rift  batween 
Poland  and  Russia  and  blamed  it  on  Nazi 
propaganda. 

"We  know  with  what  regularity  the  Mail 
pyropaganda  machine  has  produced  the  evi- 
dence that  It  needs  at  the  moment  that  U 
needs  It  most.  This  latest  Ule  (of  the  slay- 
ing of  15,000  Polish  officers  by  the  Russians) 


f 


i- 
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In  to  visit  the  church  and  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  famous  abbey  kitchens. 
It  appears  Ihey  were  being  repaiied  and  vtre 
lockid  up.  The  key  was  in  the  architect's 
pocket.  In  most  countries  that  would  hhve 
been  the  end  of  It,  but  not  In  Portugal  A 
young  gentleman  ran  across  the  square  to  the 
archlKct's  hcuse  and,  when  he  ft  und  that  he 
was  out.  he  and  .i  group  of  friends  scatt-^  ed 
and  combed  ths  town,  which  Is  a  small 
one.  Eventually  one  of  thfm  fcui-.d  him, 
brought  hlni  up  and  showed  ns  what  we 
wanted  to  see.  None  cf  these  jjecple  k/  tw 
who  we  were.  My  car.  with  "Minlstro  "  written 
on  the  front  of  it,  was  parked  at  some  uls- 
tancf,  so  they  could  not  have  seen  it  All 
they  knew  was  that  here  was  a  group  of  icr- 
elgners  desirous  of  seeing  their  city,  and  they 
Intended  to  mnk?  that  enjoyment  as  perfect 
as  possible.  This  Is  only  an  illustration  of 
the  universal  kindness  that  I  received  frcm 
the  Portuguese  people. 

After  I  had   been  in  Portugal  for  2  years 
the  war  broke  out,  and  Lisbon,  from  having 
been  one  of  the  quietest  ports- of  Europe,  be- 
came the  busiest.     After  the  fall  of  France, 
It  WiLS  the  only  open  door  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe.     People  of  all  sorts,  of  every  na- 
tion,  race,   and    religion    flocked    to   Portugal 
&a  to  a  haven   cf   refuge.     The  country   v,ns 
suddenly  presented   with   an  extremely  diffi- 
cult   problem    which    was    handled    by    the 
Portuguese    Government     and    ix^ople    with 
exemplary  skill  and  kindness.    The  inflowing 
mass  was  canalized  In  such  a  way  that  there 
were    no    crowded    bottlenecks.      Americans 
from    both    North    and    South    America    and 
those  who  had   visas  permitting  them   t<j  go 
to  any  part  of  the  American  Continent,  were 
received  but  were  not  allowed   to  stay  more 
than  a  few  weeks  in  PortUi^.Tl.     The  perma- 
nent  visas  were   reserved   for  Poles,   Belgians, 
Danes,    Norwegians,    and    other    unfortunate 
people  who  could  find  security  nowhere  but 
under   the   Portuguese   flag.     They   were    not 
allowed    to   crowd   Lisbon    beyond    its   accom- 
modation,   although    these    accommodations 
were  continuously  strained.    Every  resort  ho- 
tel  in   the  country   was  filled  with  refugees, 
and  the  Portuguese  people  may  well  t>e  proud 
of  the  fact  that  not  one  hotel  In  their  entire 
country  raised   Its  price  by  a  single  copper 
centavo.     The  refugees  were  not  exploited. 

The  Portuguese  Red  Cross  worked  actively 
for  the  sufferers  of  all  countries.  Its  offi- 
cials most  efficiently  helped  my  son  when  he 
drove  a  truckload  of  Christmris  cheer  to 
Switzerland  from  whence  It  was  distributed  to 
Brlti'h   prisoners  of  war 

The   achievements   of   Portugal   In   history 

have    been    magnificent,    but    many   of   them 

have    been    so    quietly    succcs.sful    that    they 

have   had   little   mention.      We   all   know  of 

the  great  time  of  the  Portuguese  explorations, 

but  the  world  at  large  knows  too  little  of  the 

Portuguese  Colonial  Empire.    That  Empire  Is 

In    extent    only    exceeded    by    that   of    Great 

Britain  and  that  of  France.      There  Is  hardly 

an    Inch   cf   the  present   Portuguese   Empire 

that   was  not  under  the  crown  of  Portugal 

more  than  2C0  years  before  the  final  conquest 

of  C.inada,  which  Is  the  oldeat  of  the  British 

•elf-governing  dominions,     l-'rom  the>  fifteen 

hundreds  to  this  day  thire  has  never  been  a 

serious    rebellion    agalnnt    Portuguese    rule. 

The  xrpatcst  PortugueKc  colony  was,  of  cour.-te, 

Bra.-^ll       When  the  colonial  relation  bernm* 

manifestly  imposnible  Brazil  was  set  up  as  an 

lndr|)rndent  empire  by  PortuRul  m<jre  thin  n 

hundred    year*    befort    the    treutiun    of    the 

Brttldh   (lelf-KovfrnlnK  domlnloni       The   re- 

•ult  is  that  the  litNtory  of  Brs^U.  unlike  thut    | 

of    •  vrry    one    of    the*    other    33    Indrpendent 

American  republ.es,  dors  not  begin  with  a 

war  against  the  mother  country,  the  source 

of  Its  clvlll7.atton. 

Portugal  during  this  war  has  occupied  a 
precarious  position  The  majority  of  the 
people  are  faithful  to  their  connection  with 
Sngland.  the  oldest  alliance  In  the  world. 
They  are.  however,  and  must  be,  acutely  con- 
•clous  Of  Uie  danger  which  may  come  from 


Spain  supported  by  the  Nazis  and  inspired 
by  what  they  call  pan-Iberianisra,  which.  In 
pli'in  words,  means  the  conquest  of  Portugal 
and  the  exploitation  by  Spain  of  the  whole 
Portuguese  Colonial  Empire,  In  place  of  the 
enormous  colonies  which  Spain  has  lest.  Few 
Portuguese  forget  the  terrible  80  years  of 
Spanish  domination  which  cost  Portugal  so 
enormously  in  territory  and  in  wealth. 

I  am  not  here,  howevc,  to  speak  to  you  cf 
the  cour.try  of  your  origin.  You.  as  well  as  I. 
are  American  citizens,  but  I  should  think 
less  of  you  as  fellow  citizens  if  you  did  not, 
alon?  with  the  virtues  of  the  Portuguese 
people,  preserve  an  affectionate  memory  for 
the  land  of  your  own  youth  or  that  of  your 
fathers. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  a 
terrible  war  v.hloh  will  result  In  freedom  and 
security  for  all  men.  This  great  Nation  to 
which  you  have  come,  and  In  which  I  was 
born,  is  engaged  In  a  struggle  which  will  af- 
fect the  lite  of  every  human  being  born  in 
this  v.o.-ld  from  the  North  Fo!e  to  the  South. 
For  20  generations  your  remotest  descendant 
will  be  happier  because  of  our  success  and 
because  of  the  sacrifice  which  we  in  this 
country  are  now  making. 

Tlie  enemies  whom  wc  are  opposing,  and 
whom  we  will  overthrow,  are  tremendously 
strong.  I  observed  the  development  of  fas- 
cism in  Italy  and  of  the  Nazi  Party  in  Ger- 
many long  before  I  entered  the  public  seivice 
of  the  United  States.  Back  in  the  192u's.  wiien 
1  v^-n."  Democratic  VtaXe  chairman  of  Ni-w  York, 
I  did  what  I  could  to  arouse  the  American 
people  to  a  sense  of  danger  It  was  very  little 
that  we  could  do  at  that  time  Even  as  late 
as  ir37  you  may  remember  the  great  quaran- 
tine speech  made  by  President  Roofievelt  at 
Chicago,  which  was  attacked  on  all  sides  In 
this  country. 

Even  after  the  war  started,  there  was  very 
little  realization  here  of  its  Inevitable  men- 
ace. It  was  really  not  until  we  were  attacked 
with  savage  brutality.  In  violation  of  the 
recognized  rules  guiding  the  intercouise  of 
civilized  nations,  that  the  American  people 
began  to  understand  the  forces  which  were 
opposed  to  them. 

Make  no  mi.stake.  there  can  be  no  possi- 
bility of  reconciliation  between  these  two 
systems  of  government.  As  long  as  there 
Is  a  spot  of  fascism  on  earth  it  will  be  a 
threat  to  freedom,  and  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  even  the  smallest  group  of  freemen 
will  always  be  a  menace  to  the  fascist  prin- 
ciple. OiU'  cpponents  know  this  quite  as 
well  as  we  do.  They  know  that  there  can 
be  no  compromise  of  principle,  no  peace  that 
win  be  more  than  a  tempt)rary  truce. 

I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  fate  of 
great  nations  overrun  by  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine, and  I  have  seen  what  happens  to  coun- 
tries when  their  governments  arc  seduced  or 
blucgftjiied  into  alliances  or  com  promise,  and 
I  do  not  Intend  that  any  such  destiny  r.hall 
be  that  of  the  United  Stales.  I  have  seen 
the  great  and  rich  Republic  of  France  i bat- 
tered and  brcken.  Its  people  starved  and  en- 
slaved, given  Just  enough  food  to  enable  thrm 
to  stagger  through  long  hours  In  the  Nazi 
chain  gang. 

E)  ccpt  that  their  country  h  vs  iiot  been 
made  a  battlefield,  the  sai-ie  fate  ^as  over- 
taken the  peopled  of  Italy  and  cf  Hun  cnry 
I  have  seen  German  rtomliintio  j  p.,ral<zlni' 
and  ma'<lng  impotent  the  rlvllizatinn  of  ii 
thoMnand  years.  The  destructl  in  ami 
slau({hl(  ol  whole  popul.tilon't  hi  ve  t(onc 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  ul  th?  U  wes'. 
savages. 

R<  member  that  every  Oeimnn  believes  and 
I  think  rightly,  that  the  cnntequ^ncri  o 
defeat  will  b«  utter  ruin  for  himself  and  for 
his  country.  I  do  not  anticipate  an  ^urly  or 
a  rapid  victory.  To  preserve  thlH  civilization, 
which  you  hav  sought  and  in  which  I  wai 
born,  will  need  every  effort  and  every  iacrlflco 
that  can  be  made  by  each  one  of  us. 

Tliere   can    be    no   holding   back       Punda-    I 
mentally  the  Justification  and  the  success  cf    , 


democracy  will  come  from  the  fact  that  free 
men  will  freely  give  more  and  better  tl  in  any 
tyrant  can  compel  from  slaves.  This  Is  our 
belief,  this  Is  our  hope,  this  Is  our  Justifica- 
tion. 

We  cannot  think  In  shades  of  Importa.ico. 
Everything  l.s  necessary.  I:"  we  arc  only  able 
to  make  a  little  sacrilice  we  must  make  It 
to  produce  a  little  good,  but  every  single 
thing  counts,  Wa^te  in  our  h  mes  is  a  ti-.is- 
use  of  national  resources;  a  lessened  pi  educ- 
tion is,  as  far  as  It  goes,  a  betrayal  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  field.  The  sprenoin!?  of  d..«- 
couraging  rumors,  for  any  reason,  can  only 
add  to  t^ie  poi.son  which  iP<-  Axi.s  is  too  eager 
to  Inject  In  our  veins.  The  divergence  of 
energy  and  intelligence  to  party  politics,  tlie 
desire  to  spread  criticism  cf  our  Oovtinment 
and  of  its  methods,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  personal  or  party  advantages.  Is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  diversion  of  power  which 
could  be  much  better  used 

Tlie  American  people  have  performed  a 
miracle.  I  was  representing  tiie  United  States 
in  Hungary  when  Hitler  declared  war  on  us. 
No  one,  friend  nor  eneniy— and  In  Hungary 
as  In  Italy  and  in  every  other  country  over- 
run cr  dcmlnrited  by  Germany,  we  have  many 
friends — no  cne.  I  say,  believed  that  the 
United  States  cou'.d  In  so  short  a  time  develop 
half  the  armed  forces  that  It  has.  or  produce 
a  third  of  the  material.  This  ha.s  been  a 
miracle  of  which  we  can  well  be  proud,  but 
It  cin  j'l'y  be  continued.  thr(^ui?h  harder 
and  harder  days  to  ultimate  victory,  by  the 
ccntinuarce  of  a  united  front. 

When  the  war  broke  out  In  1939  I  was  In 
the  United  States  beginning  my  first  long 
leave  as  Minister  to  Portusa!.  I  returned 
Immediately  by  way  of  London  and  Paris. 
in  each  of  which  1  spent  some  time  Con- 
ditions in  France  horrified  me.  The  mass  of 
the  people  hated  war.  even  more  intensely 
than  war  was  hated  in  th-'  United  States, 
but  they  were  undoubtedly  resdy  to  carry  the 
thing  through  and  make  another  war  finally 
impossible.  At  the  top  I  saw  much  of  what 
I  see  here  today.  The  rich,  with  their  news- 
ppp^rs  and  subservient  politicipns.  felt  that 
the  Army  was  strong  enough  to  protect  them 
from  invasion,  and  that  there  was  no  safer 
amusement  than  con.splring  for  their  own 
profit  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the 
people  In  their  Government  They  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  so  and  you  know  the  result. 
I  remember  one  man  telling  me  that  Hitler 
could  not  bo  wrrse  than  Blum,  but  he  found 
out  later  that  he  could. 

In  every  country  there  Is  a  grcup  of  influ- 
ential people,  by  no  means  con.'^clous  traitors, 
wlicse  first  interest  Is  their  own  position  In 
the  nation  rather  than  their  nation's  posi- 
tion In  the  world.  This  group  brought 
France  to  chaos,  and  It  brcuf'ht  England  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Such  a  ^pirit  Is 
the  Justification  of  fascism,  and  in  other 
cou'itrirs  is  Its  great  re^ouice. 

The  Germans  kr.ew  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  belLtr  than  did  the  people  of 
any  other  ttatc  at  Eu  ope.  bvt  they  ovcr- 
estlmattd  the  veak.ness  of  our  Go  crn.Tient 
In  tiie  f.'.ce  « f  cli  m  »  'Ifls'inef »  Tlie  •  counted 
on  personal  nel  lnh  lni<  rest  to  par  ilyz"  crur 
ieKurc<i.  H,>  f.ir  their  bel.ef  hts  been  un- 
justified The  Amirlcn,')  ptople  ha  e  snown 
a  m  rnciloui  ur  liy  'n  tlie  p.cj»e«  utl<n  c'  th;s 
war  nn  i  W'  «na«t  »>n'lnu«.  The  »»c,\net» 
of  riext  year  will  b#  rrener  than  the  iaci  tficea 
of  t  »di/,  b:t  by  bit  we  mu  :t  ail  re  .ign  cui- 
se!v?s  to  an  aui'erltv  of  life  to  mhlcli  w«  ha\« 
not  bern  rccmton.ed  for  fcn^rotions  No 
AmTicsn  U  fre  •  from  this  obll':allon  Each 
In  his  v/ay,  and  to  the  ext -nt  of  bu  power, 
mu't  work  for  the  com  non  Interes', 

Victory  must  me  in  fom<  thing  beside  the 
mil  tary  defeat  of  cur  jres»nt  crien.les.  We, 
In  this  generatioa,  mutt,  after  the  last  Ger- 
man and  the  last  Japiuiesti  htive  been  di«- 
arm-'Ci.  see  to  It  that  such  a  menace  shall  not 
arise  again  In  the  time  of  our  children,  or  In 
our  old  age 
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outline  of  Indiana's  laws  affecting  vet- 
erans, their  wives,  their  widows,  their 
children,  their  orphans,  and  their  or- 
ganizations, compiled  by  Mr.  Omer 
Stevens,  national  service  officer  and  de- 
partment adjutant  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  who  has  his  offices 
at  327  Lemcke  Bu.lding.  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

TVjf/->cf  nt  «Vio  r>nt<»ntinl   hpnpf1r"inrip«!  im- 


PtJBLIC    RTCORO    CETlTIFTCATIOM 

Public  record  certification:  Free  copies  ol 
public  records  are  available  for  wards  of  the 
United  States  Veterans  Administration  un- 
der the   Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

Recording  of  discharges:  Discharge  papers 
are  recorded  free  of  charge. 

COUNTY    WORU)    WAR    HISTORT 

The  board  of  commissioners  in  every  cou  i- 
ty  In  the  State  Is  authorized  to  provide  *.or 


by  a  county  containing  a  city  of  the  second 
class. 

MEMORIALS  IN   EACH  COUNTT 

The  board  of  commissioners  in  any  county 
Is  authorized  to  construct  and  maintain 
memorial  tablets  containing  the  names  of  all 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  nurses  who 
served  In  the  World  War  from  such  county. 

Memorial  trees:  The  State  highway  com- 
mission shall  plant  trees  along  public  htgh- 
wavs    and    dedicate    them    to    certain    Armv 
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Our  civilization  cannot  stand  a  third  world 
war.  We  must  protect  ourselves  from  it  as 
we  would  protect  curselves  from  an  epidemic 
or  from  a  flood.  This  we  did  not  do  last  time 
when  the  opportunity  was  presented  to  us. 
War  is  not  an  isolated,  fortultoua  phenom- 
enon I  suggest  an  analogy  from  this  State. 
In  the  autumn  of  1938  death,  destruction, 
and  hardship  came  to  Rhode  Island  in  a 
great  cyclone.  The  results  of  that  visitation 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Of  those  who  rebuilt 
their  shattered  bams  and  houses,  there  was 
no  one  who  buUt  a  cyclone  cellar,  because  we 
ail  realize  that,  however  terrible  such  a  storm 
may  be.  It  Is  a  thing  which  comrs  only  once 
every  two  or  three  centuries,  which  we  can 
aafely  disregard 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  a  village 
continuously  afflicted  with  typhoid  fever.  In 
such  a  nlace  neither  the  rich  nor  the  p«)r 
would  complain  of  taxes  levied  to  put  the 
Tillage  In  reach  of  unpolluted  water.  Ty- 
phoid la  a  thing  which  may  come  any  time, 
the  cause  of  which  is  reasonably  known  and 
which,  with  a  little  effort,  can  be  stamped 
out  If  the  village  merely  wailed  to  open 
extemporized  hospitals  every  time  there  was 
an  epidemic,  you  -culd  say  that  the  people 
were  extremely  stupid. 

International  war  la  a  phenomenon  cf  the 
typhoid  cla.'S.  not  like  the  hurricane.  Its 
prevent. on  wiil  cc>Bt  money  and  will  require 
considerable  sacrifice— nevertheless,  it  Is 
well  worth  It.  Nearly  25  years  a^^o  1  remem- 
ber n.aklnt;  an  oddic:;S  in  which  I  fald,  "I  do 
rot  deny  the  costs  and  the  danger  cf  co  p- 
eratlcn.  All  I  8-<y  Is  that  the  co-ts  a:  d 
danger  cf  cooperation  will  te  less  lh:.n  those 
Of  Isolation."  Was  I  ri>iht,  or  was  1  wrong? 
The  United  States  Is  the  richest  Nation  in 
ths  world,  cur  manufactiulnp  plant  is  by  far 
the  bipgtst  and  bcFt  organized,  our  standard 
of  living  is  higher  than  that  of  any  otncr 
country  In  the  world.  Just  as  a  r.ch  man 
In  a  small  community  has  a  greater  Interest 
In  the  maintenance  of  pr(jp3r  police  and  fiie 
protection.  If  only  because  he  is  a  more  ob- 
vious target  for  burglarious  efforts,  so  the 
United  States  has  the  greatest  Interest  in  the 
ma'.ntenai.ce  of  worKI  order. 

During  our  colonial  history  we  took  a  part 
In  the  great  European  confllcU.  The  War  '  f 
1812  was  not  a  thing  we  de.'^ired  on  cur  own 
account,  but  was  en  unwIllmR  involvement 
in  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  Frcm  1815  to  1914 
there  was  no  preat  threat  against  the  system 
cf  world  o-dc<r.  During  those  years  the 
United  Stfates  was  occupied  In  fettling  a  con- 
tinent, carrvln?  civilization  to  the  wilder- 
nee  and  to  >k  very  lltf.e  interest  In  the  af- 
fairs of  other  countries.  We  felt  ourre'.vcs 
a  long  dlctar.ce  off.  we  considered  cur  prob- 
lems entirely  slone— practically  unconnected 
with  thrs?  of  Ftircpe 

In  1914  came  the  beginning  of  the  First 
World  War  During  Its  early  mmth^  we  re- 
garded It  almost  ss  a  spectacle  As  the  tlirest 
became  greater.  It  became  more  and  mere 
clear  that  sgalnst  cur  will  we  would  be  In- 
volved, wh'ch  we  were.  After  the  final  tIc- 
tory  the  majority  cf  the  American  people.  »n 
my  opinion,  as  fretjuently  expressed  it  the 
lime,  mlitnk^nly  awumed  that  tl.'?  war  had 
been  a  phenomenon  like  the  cyclone  here, 
which,  nlth'^jgh  It  hnd  undoubtedly  octurred. 
was  not  likely  to  be  rep*«t»^  Thefpfore.  we 
withdrew  from  the  cminclU  ol  th*  w«.rld  and 
I'-ft  tl.a  ti>»lc  of  maintaining  ordir  to  olh«r 
nntiorni,  which  of  eit^ir**.  were  much  lets 
p<,werful  thnn  they  wculd  have  been  with 
the  open  aastaianc*  and  bACking  of  the  UntUd 
States 

When  order  was  onee  more  attecked  In  IMO, 
otir  ultimate  Involvement  became  nuceaiuiy, 
thla  time  not  by  th«  deliberate  act  o(  the 
United  states,  as  In  1917,  but  by  tUe  ac.s  of 
our  enemler. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  anybody  that  with 
our  Interest  in  world  order  we  must  eventu- 
ally keep  our  strength  at  the  dt-'poaal  of  the 
nal.cns  leading  the  world  In  the  way  of  oidcr. 


Whatever  wt  may  say  or  do.  both  the  enemies 
and  friends  of  international  order  will  know 
tbia. 

The  only  real  question  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  end  ol  this  war  will  be 
whetiier  or  not  we  are  going  to  take  part  in 
the  maintenance  cf  peace  and  Justice 
thrcugiiout  the  world,  and  probably  take 
the  leading  position  in  that  maintenance, 
or  if  we  are  going  to  allow  our  cards  to  be 
played  by  some  other  nation.  Some  nation 
must  lead.  Wblch  shall  It  be?  I  am  fc' 
America. 


War  at  the  Turninf  Point 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  iLUMoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19, 1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  Times  featuring  an  address  by  Lord 
Halifax,  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  made  at  a  joint  luncheon 
of  the  Ciiicago  Association  of  Commerce 
an  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations,  at 
the  Sherman  Hotel: 

W.'.K  AT  TUSNTrCG  FOTNT — HALir.A.T 

Events  In  Africa  have  brcuiht  the  turning 
point  in  the  war.  Lord  Halifax.  British  Am- 
b.-Efador  to  the  United  States,  declared  today. 

".'.nd  there  will  be  no  stop,"  he  sa'd.  "until 
naz:-»Tn  has  been  destroyed;  until  China,  re- 
armed and  reinforced  by  ycu  and  by  us,  bas 
driven  the  Japanese  Invader  from  her  soil; 
until  the  aE:grc£sor,  east  and  west,  ha*  been 
forced  to  disgorge  his  spoils;  until  peace  and 
sanity,  dignity  and  decency  have  t>e?n  re- 
stored to  this  wc)T!d." 

Addressing  a  joint  luncheon  cf  the  Chicr.go 
Assrciation  of  Commerce  and  the  Council  tf 
Forelrn  Relations  In  the  Sherman  Hotel.  Lord 
Hal  fax  thanked  Chlcpgo  for  mghty  pr(g,-e^s 
in  the  production  cf  war  material  for  the 
united  fronts,  the  United  States  for  its  aid 
in  Great  Britain's  darkest  hours,  and  ro- 
viev,ed  Nazi  brutalities  in  conquered  laiids. 

A   PLKOCE  TO  POLAND 

"One  cf  our  darkest  days."  he  said,  "was  in 
September  1939.  when  the  mechanized  might 
of  Germany  wes  hurled  by  land  and  air  on 
Poland.  There  was  little  we  cculd  do  to  help 
P.iland.  rut  we  had  given  them  our  word. 
We  did  not  go  back  upon  It.  and  we  are  not 
going  back  on  It  now.  We  can  hope  for  no 
secure  or  settled  peace  until  Poland  has  been 
reborn. 

"Since  then,  we  have  seen  almost  unbe- 
lievable bruulUles  Inflicted  upon  a  gallant 
people. 

'Litest  estimates  show  th't  whereas  150- 
000  P'-les  fell  In  ti' Uin\  n-.litlng.  pn  bably 
4ro.000  Poles  ai.d  1,600.0')0  Polish  Jews  ha%o 
since  died  by  exetutlon  or  maltreatment, 
2  O'/O.OOO  have  b*en  »ent  to  fr>rc«Hl  labor  In 
Orrmany,  3  0C0  0CO  rnife  have  b«'rn  driven 
{i(.m  thvlr  homva,  and  1X)00,C<;0  more  at«  in 
conrcnttatton  camps  or  (.tiacns, 

"In  other  woids.  out  of  a  peccetlme  popu- 
latl'  n  of  35003,030,  more  than  8,000,00)  men 
and  women  have  sufTered  barbarous  punish- 
ment or  death  But  flgures  UJl  u»  Utile  of 
the  human  agony  that  lies  behind  every 
single  life  or  deatli  of  each  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  that  ghattly  total." 

CEPLOBES   aUSS  RIFT 

With  PolUb  forcea  now  fighting  with  the 
Allies,  and  with  the  Polish  Oovcrument  on 


British  EOil,  he  deplored  the  rift  batween 
Poland  and  Russia  and  blamed  it  on  Nazi 
propaganda. 

"V;e  know  with  what  regularity  the  Naxl 
propaganda  machine  haa  produced  the  evi- 
dence that  it  needs  at  the  moment  that  It 
needs  It  most.  This  latest  Ule  (of  the  slay- 
ing of  15,000  Polish  officers  by  the  Russians) 
appears  at  a  most  convenient  moment  for  the 
Nazis.  It  comes  straight  from  Dr.  Goebbels, 
and  I  think  we  can  assess  it  at  its  true  value." 

Britain's  darkest  hour,  be  continued,  was 
In  1910.  after  the  fall  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Prance,  and  the  Dunkerque  retreat. 

"We  left  our  equipment  in  Dunkerque,  and 
we  did  not  have  In  England  more  than  one 
complete  armored  division.  Our  people  were 
working  70  to  80  hours  a  week,  our  vastly 
outnumbered  air  forces  were  giving  their  all, 
and  we  practically  stood  alone. 

A    HISTOBIC    CEC13ION 

"But  despite  our  peril.  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  sent  our  only  armored  division  into 
the  Middle  East.  To  many  it  seemed  an 
insane  act  of  optimi£m.  But  It  proved  to  be 
of  the  highest  wisdom,  icr  the  men  and 
equipment  sent  at  that  time  enabled  us  to 
bsat  off  the  Italian  attack  and  \x^n  that 
long  series  of  operations  wh'ch  have  finally 
brought  otrr  armies  Into  Bizerte  and  Tunis. 

"In  time  to  come  Churchill's  dsclsion. 
made  while  our  tacks  were  to  the  wall,  will 
tr.ke  Its  place  among  the  great  events  of 
history . 

"I  have  said  that  In  1940  we  steed  alcne. 
But  that  Is  net  the  who'e  truth.  You  gave 
u«!  sympathy  and  sent  us  help,  because  you 
know  that  our  cause  was  yours. 

"Ycu  knew  that  Hitler  had  a  timetable 
and  that  the  United  States  was  o:i  it,  evon 
thougii  lew  down  on  the  list.  Ycu  kne-v 
that  with  Europe  and  E^nglard  under  the 
swastika  he  wouio  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  Wettein  Keml.'phera. 

"We  made  gocxl  use  of  ycur  help.  wbUe 
Hitler  encouraged  the  treachery  of  Japan. 
He  choee  finally  to  tight  us  and  Russia  and 
the  United  States  at  the  same  time.  And 
in  so  doing  he  sealed  his  fate. 

"Lease-lend."  be  said.  "Is  workir-g  two  v.ays, 
with  England  feeding  and  equipping  a  large 
part  cl  our  forces  on  her  sqII  and  In  Aus- 
tin'ia. 

'"Tie  same  cooperation  will  continue  when 
we  come  to  peace.  What  we  have  found  la 
the  war  we  shall  surely  keep." 

AFKICA    A  SPKINCECAED 

At  a  pre?5  conference  prior  to  the  luncheon 
Lord  IlaJifax  said: 

"The  most  striking  thing  of  cur  victory  In 
Africa  is  the  perfect  timing  and  cooperation 
under  our  combined  Icadcis,  headed  by 
General  Elsenhower. 

"It  has  brought  the  turning  point  In  the 
war  and  is  a  fore'Laate  of  what  the  Axis  hrs 
to  look  forward  to.  Eut  I  do  not  mean  tliat 
we  haven't  tcugh  timra  ahead.  We  have 
plenty  of  them.  P^membcr  what  Chuic'.iUl 
said  -that  'Africa  la  a  ar-ringbeard.  not  » 
seat  '  What  will  spring  from  it  and  where 
It  wUl  land  is  Hitler's  grf^test  concern." 


lB<B«iia%  Vctorta  Lawf 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    {NDIANA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVXL3 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1943      ^ 

Mr.    SPRINGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
cently there  came  to  my  atiention  an 
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Memorial  aasoclattona:  The  stock  and 
property  of  certain  soldiers'  and  aallors'  me- 
morial asBoclations  Is  exempt  from  taxation. 

MlhUry  crganliatlona:  The  real  and  per- 
Bonal  property  owned  by  any  military  organi- 
zation ol  any  war.  and  which  Is  occupied 
and  Ufed  exclusively  for  the  purpose  and  ob- 
jects cf  such  mlltury  organizations,  shall  be 
exempt    from   taxation. 

National    home:   The    national    hcjme    for 


>«.i.*«  *Kd 


int       fTf-»m 


which  was  Illustrated  with  a  plcttire  of  an 
Infant's  hand  placed  In  the  palm  of  his 
father's  hand,  we  had  a  lett»  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Love,  of  Joseph  Love,  Inc. 

He  said  that  he  was  In  the  company  of 
Congressman  BuacHiu.  when  the  tribute  *  To 
My  Son"  was  first  passed  around.  Mr  Love 
was  impressed  with  this  tribute  as  you  were 
and.  at  his  request,  we  arranged  for  pernus- 
Eion  to  be  given  ao  he  could  run  it  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  Women's  Wear  Daily,  a 


missed  you.  The  parting  was  hard — your 
mother  and  I  little  knew  then  what  partings 
were  to  come. 

Tou  wrote  home  sketchlly — abort  letters, 
requests  for  money,  tales  of  your  newly  made 
friends,  and  of  your  work. 

At  holiday  time  when  you  came  home  the 
silent  house  lived  again.  You  broiight  In 
your  friends.  They  seemed  mcae  a  part  of 
you  than  we — and  we  tried  not  to  allow  bow 
hard  it  was  to  relinquish  you  to  them. 


hi  = 


I 


i: 


■v 


i 


fe 
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outline  of  Indiana's  laws  affecting  vet- 
erans, their  wives,  their  widows,  their 
children,  their  orphans,  and  their  or- 
ganizations, compiled  by  Mr.  Omer 
Stevens,  national  service  officer  and  de- 
partment adjutant  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  who  has  his  offices 
at  327  Lemcke  Bu.lding,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

Most  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  un- 
der these  State  laws  are  not  aware  of 
the  valuable  riphts.  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  benefits  available  to  them  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  and,  there- 
fore. I  am  hopeful  that  this  resume  of 
Indiana's  veteran  laws  will  come  to  their 
attention. 

Incidentally,  may  I  commend  the  high 
service  standards  pursued  by  the  D.  A.  V. 
in  Indiana.  Its  service-t^iving  activities 
have  -lade  me  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
life  members  of  this  association  of  Amer- 
ica's disabled  defenders. 

The  outline  prepared  by  Comrade  Ste- 
vens Is  as  follows: 

Indiana's  Veteran  Laws 
adoption 

Children  may  be  adopted  out  of  the 
Kmghtstown  ijoldieis  ar.d  Snilors  Children's 
Home. 

AMFRICANISM 

Any  party  which  advocates  the  destruction 
of  our  Government  by  foice  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  Us  name  on  the  Indiana 
election   ballots. 

ARMISTICE     DAY 

Armistice  Day,  November  11.  l.s  a  State 
holiday:  the  Governor  sliall  is.sue  a  procla- 
mation annually,  setting  apart  and  designat- 
ing the  11th  day  of  Novemtjer  as  Armistice 
Day  and  .suitable  exercises  shall  be  held  In 
public  schools  of  the  State.  Appropriate 
exercises  shall  also  be  held  throughout  the 
State  in  commemoration  of  the  historical 
event  associated  with  Armistice  Day. 

BURIAL    ALLOWANCES    AND    ALLIED    BENEFITS 

A  «um  not  exceeding  $75  will  be  allowed 
by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  any  county 
for  burial  of  any  veteran,  or  the  wife  or 
widow  of  such  veteran,  other  than  the  In- 
mates of  the  Indiana  State  Soldiers'  Home, 
and.  If  from  actual  neces.slty  a  burial  place 
was  purchased  lor  such  veteran,  or  hi.s  wife 
or  widow,  an  additional  allowance  of  925 
will  be  made. 

Grave  care  and  registration:  A  division  of 
grave  registration  provides  for  permanent 
registry  of  war  veterans'  graves.  War  serv- 
ice information  is  required  on  burial  permits. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  township  trustee  to 
care  for  the  burial  plots  of  veterans. 

Headstones  and  markers:  Cemetery  au- 
thorities may  not  prohibit  the  setting  up  of 
markers  for  graves  of  veterans,  provided  such 
markers  conform  to  standard  markers  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States. 

ClAIMS:    AS-'ISTANCE  IN  OBTAINING  BENEFITS 

Ajiproprlations:  Annual  appropriations 
are  made  to  the  State  departments  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  for  the  maintenance 
of  service  set-ups. 

Notary  services:  Clerks  of  circuit  court, 
county  auditors,  and  recorders  are  required 
to  execute  papers  In  connection  witli  the 
claims  for  pension,  bounty,  back  pay.  or  prize 
money  for  veterans,  their  widows  or  or- 
phans, free  of  charge.  The  fee  to  anyone 
authcrlrcd  to  administer  oaths  for  adminis- 
tering an  oath  rr  giving  an  official  certificate 
to  a  veteran,  his  widow,  orphan  child,  or 
legal  representative,  for  use  In  connection 
With  a  claim  for  pension,  bounty,  prize 
money,  back  pay,  compensation,  or  gratuity. 
l£  limited  to  25  cents. 


PUBLIC    RECORD    CETtTIFI CATION 

Public  record  certification:  Free  copies  of 
public  records  are  available  for  wards  of  the 
United  States  Veterans  Administration  un- 
der the  Uniform  Guardianship  Act. 

Recording  of  discharges:  Discharge  papers 
are  recorded  free  of  charge. 

COUNTY    WORLD    WAR    HISTORY 

The  board  of  commissioners  in  every  coun- 
ty in  the  State  is  authorized  to  provide  'or 
payment  of  not  to  exceed  li.OOO  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing  and  binding  any  history  of 
the  activities  of  such  county  In  and  during 
the  World  War. 

EDUCATIONAL    BENEFITS 

The  soldiers'  and  sailors'  section  of  the 
Stale's  free  employment  service  Is  to  coop- 
err  le  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  anc'  the  divisiin  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  cripijled  soldiers  and  sailors.  Veter- 
ans' welfare  ass<iClallons  ore  authorized  to 
m  .ntain  schools  for  the  education  of  needy 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  crplians.  World 
War  veterans  who  have  taken  Federal  voca- 
tional training  courses,  are  entitled  to  a  rpe- 
clal  examination  for  high-school  diploma. 

EDUCA-nONAL    BENEFITS    FOR    CHILDREN    OF 
VETERANS 

Aid  is  granted  to  resident  children  of  vet- 
erans who  died  or  were  disabled  while  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  ft  rces  of  the  United  States 
between  April  6,  1917,  and  July  2,  1921,  or  as 
a  result  thereof,  with  free  tuition  in  Indiana 
University.  Purdue  University.  Indiana  State 
Teachers  Cnllege.  and  Ball  State  Teachers 
College. 

EMPLOYMENT       PREFERENCES,       PRIVILEGES,       ETC. 

Preferences  to  be  given  veterans,  their  wives 
and  widows  for  employment  In  State  service 
under  the  State  Personnel  Act.  Five  points 
are  added  to  the  earned  rating  of  any  war 
veteran  on  a  civil-scrvlce  examination,  and 
10  points  as  to  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  or  tlielr  wives,  and  to  the  widows  of 
veterans.  Preference  Is  extended  to  veterans, 
their  wives,  widows,  sons,  and  daughters,  and 
to  former  pupils.  In  appolntznent  to  or  em- 
ployment In  any  ofDce  or  place  In  the  Slate 
soldiers  and  sailors  children's  home. 

A  free  State  employment  otTlce  for  soldiers 
and  sailors  was  established  to  coopjerate  with 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  dLsabled  veterans 
after  World  War  No.  1. 

GENERAL    EXTENSION    OF    BENEFITS 

All  rights  and  privileges  previously  ex- 
tended to  Civil  War  veterans  and  their  w.d- 
ows  and  orphans  are  aL^o  extended  to  those 
of  the  World  War.  the  War  with  Spain,  the 
War  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  Mexican 
border  service. 

GUARDIANSHIP 

The  Uniform  Guardianship  Act  provides 
greater  safeguards  around  the  federally  re- 
ceived funds  of  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  and  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  guardian  of  an  Incompetent  or  the 
minor  child  of  a  veteran  to  receive  certain 
benefits  on  behalf  of  such   ward. 

HOMES 

Orphans  and  children  of  veterans  and  de- 
cea.sed  soldiers  are  admissible  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  children's  home. 

Veterans  and  their  wives  or  widows  are 
admissible  to  the  State  soldiers'  home. 

HOSPITAL     BENETITS 

An  Incompetent  veteran  may  be  committed 
to  a  Federal  hos^pltal 

INDIANA   STATE   SOLDIERS'   HOME 

Veterans  of  all  wars  are  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  the  State  soldiers'  heme. 

MEETING  PLACES 

Accommodations  for  war  veterans  may  be 
provided  for  In  any  memorirU  building  erected 


by  a  county  containing  a  city  of  the  second 
class. 

MEMORIALS  IN   EACH  COUNTT 

The  board  of  commissioners  In  any  county 
Is  authorized  to  construct  and  maintain 
memorial  tablets  containing  the  names  of  all 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  nurses  who 
served  In  the  World  War  from  such  county. 

Memorial  trees:  Tlie  State  highway  com- 
mission shall  plant  trees  along  public  high- 
ways and  dedicate  them  to  certain  Army 
companies,  regiments,  and  divisions. 

PATRIOTIC     HOLIDAYS 

Counties,  town-^hlps,  cities,  and  towns  are 
authorized  to  make  annual  appropriations  to 
veterans  crganizations  for  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  Memorial  Day. 

PROHIBITING     DISPLAY    OF    BANNERS 

It  Is  unlawful  to  display  or  exhibit  at  any 
meeting,  gathering,  or  parade,  either  public 
or  private,  any  flag,  banner,  or  emblem  In- 
tended to  symbolize  a  purpo.se  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

RECORDS,   RELICS,   ETC. 

Cfiunty  commissioners  are  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  more  than  11.000  in  the  publication 
of  county  World  War  histories, 

RELIEF 

Veterans'  welfare  as-soclations  are  author- 
ized to  provide  care,  protection,  and  general 
welfare  for  indigent  and  helpless  soldiers, 
tailors,  and  marlne.s. 

TAX   EXEMPTION 

Any  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor, 
marine,  or  nurse,  who  sliall  have  served  90 
days  or  more  In  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  SUtes.  who  Is  touily  disabled, 
or  the  widow  of  such  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine, 
may  have  the  amount  of  91.000  deducted 
from  his  or  her  taxable  property  provided  the 
amount  of  taxable  property,  as  shown  by  the 
tax  duplicates,  shall  not  exceed  $5,000.  pro- 
vided that  the  age  of  62  shall  constitute  the 
basis  of  total  disability  for  any  pensioner. 
Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
act  may  make  application  to  the  auditor  of 
the  county  in  which  he  resides. 

Any  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor, 
marine,  or  nurse,  who  shall  have  served  In 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  date  of  April  6.  1917,  and 
November  11.  1918.  and  who  was  di.'-abled 
with  service-connected  disability  of  10  per- 
cent or  more,  as  evidenced  by  a  letter  or  cer- 
tificate from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or 
Its  succcs.sor.  and  the  widow  of  any  Euch 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  shall  have  the 
amount  of  tl.OCO  deducted  from  his  or  her 
taxable  property;  Provided,  Ihat  this  said  ex- 
emption shall  not  bar  recipient  thereof  from 
receiving  benefits  from  any  other  exemption 
or  exemptUins  which  he  or  she  may  be  en- 
titled to  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. Any  person  desiring  to  avail  himself  cr 
herself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first 
Monday  In  May.  Inclusive,  of  each  year,  file 
with  the  county  auditor  of  the  county  where- 
in he  or  she  Is  resident,  a  sworn  statement 
that  he  or  slie  Is  entitled  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  At  the  same  time,  the  appli- 
cant for  this  extmption  shall  submit  to  the 
county  auditor's  In^spectlon  his  or  her  letter, 
or  certlflcate.  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration: Provided,  That  where  the  person 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  shall  be 
under  guardianship,  the  guardian  chall  file 
such  sworn  statements  ns  herein  provided. 

Game  license:  Veterans  may  obtain  free 
permits  to  hunt  and  fl  h. 

Poll  tax:  Veterans  receiving  service  con- 
nected disability  compensation  are  exempt 
from  poll  tax. 

Pcdd'crs"  licerse:  Certain  veterans  are 
exempt  from  fee  for  license  to  vend,  hnvk, 
and  peddle  goods,  wares,  fru;ts,  and  mer- 
chandise. 
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Memorial  associations:  The  stock  and 
property  of  certain  soldiers'  and  sailors'  me- 
morial aaBoctatioDS  Is  exempt  from  taxation. 

MUtUry  organizations:  Tbe  real  and  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  any  military  organl- 
Eation  of  any  war.  and  which  Is  occupied 
and  ured  exclusively  for  the  purpose  and  ob- 
jects cf  such  mlliury  organizations,  shall  be 
exempt   from   taxation. 

National  home:  Tbe  national  borne  tor 
disabled  volunteer  soldiers  is  exempt  from 
t„.<atlon  so  long  as  It  rcnialris  the  proprny 
of  the  United  States.  (Jurisdiction  over  the 
home  w»!«  Bubsequently  ceded  by  Congress  to 
the  State  of  Indiana  ) 

Veleians'  oiganlaaticas:  Tiie  property  of 
veterans'  organisations  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. 

vrrrsANs'  organizations 

Insignia:  The  unauthorized  wearing  or  use 
of  the^  Insignia  of  certain  veterans'  organi- 
zations Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  net  less  than  $10,  and  not  more  than 
$50. 

Meeting  places:  Annual  appropriations  are 
mad?  to  the  United  Spanish  War  Vetersn?, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  to  assist  In  payment 
cf  expenses  of  annual  encampments. 

Meeting  places,  etc.:  State,  county,  and  city 
World  War  memorial  buildings  can  be  u.=^d 
by  veterans'  organiiatlons  as  meeting  places. 

Patriotic  ho!ld?.y  cbservanfe:  Local  units 
are  authorisrd  to  make  annual  appropriations 
to  veterans'  organizations  »or  the  observance 
of  M?morlal  Day. 

Service  activities:  Annual  appropriations 
are  made  to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
cr.d  to  the  Vetcrnns  of  Foreign  Wers  for 
maintenance  of  a  department  headquarters 
and  of  a  State  tervlce  set-up. 

Tax  exemptions:  The  property  of  certain 
veterans'  organizations  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

VOLUrn-ABY    ASSOCIATION    OF    SOLDIERS,    SAILORS, 
AND  MARINSS 

Any  number  of  veterans,  not  less  than  3, 
who  served  during  the  war  may  associate 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  own- 
lr.~  end  condv.ctinc  homes  or  fchcMs  for  the 
care,  protection,  edv.catlcn.  and  general  wel- 
fare of  Indigent  and  helpless  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  and  nu.'^ses  who  served  In  the 
military  and  naval  force?  of  the  United  S'ntes, 
or  their  widows,  orphans,  or  other  soldiers, 
sailors,  aad  marines. 

WORLD    WAR    NURSES 

Nurses  of  the  "World  War  have  the  same 
Btatu>.  rights,  anc.  benefits  as  are  accorded 
to  male  veterans  in  Indiana. 


'To  My  Son" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  BURCHILL 

or  NEW  TOaK 

DI  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \nra 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1943 

Mr.  BURCHILL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Peccrd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  wntten  to  me  by  Mr.  Boyd 
Knell,  of  Chicago,  III.,  and  the  tribute 
"To  My  Son"  to  which  he  refers: 

Chicago,  May  17, 1343. 
Congressman  Thouas  F.  Bnacuru., 
Congress  of  the  United.  States, 
House  of  Refresentatives, 

Waahington,  D  C. 
Mt  De.\b  Conckksemam:  Several  days  after 
you  wrote  regarding  Uie  Ulbute  "To  My  Son," 


which  was  illustrated  with  a  picture  of  an 

infant's  hand  placed  In  the  palm  of  his 
father's  hand,  we  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Love,  cf  Joseph  Love,  Inc. 

He  said  that  be  was  in  the  company  of 
Congressman  BcacHiu.  when  the  tribute  '  To 
My  Son"  was  first  passed  around.  Mr  Love 
was  Impressed  with  this  Ulbute  as  you  were 
and.  at  his  request,  we  arranged  for  permis- 
sion to  be  given  so  he  could  run  It  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  Women's  Wear  Daily,  a 
publication  reaching  some  45,000  retail 
stores. 

It  printed  up  beautifully  in  this  paper 
and  has  brought  a  response  from  all  corners 
of  the  country.  The  Atlanta  Journal  has 
asked  permission  to  run  it  as  a  full-page  "ad" 
In  conjunction  with  War  bond  sales.  The 
Courier,  of  Ottawa.  Canada,  has  made  the 
same  request.  It  also  wlU  be  used  in  tbe 
form  of  full-page  ad- ertlsemrnts  in  Port- 
Icjid,  Ores  .  Oakland,  Calif  .  and  elsewhere — 
all  as  a  result  of  the  appearance  which  It  had 
when  pponsored  by  Mr.  Love. 

This  publicity,  of  course,  is  m  addition  to 
the  wide  publicity  that  it  has  already  re- 
ceived when  sent  out  originallj  by  Mr  Prank 
J.  A:ien.  of  the  Bay  State  UilUng  Co  ,  Winona. 
Minn.,  for  whom  the  tribute  was  written  and 
in  whose  name  it  was  copyrighted. 

This  tribute,  as  you  will  remember  was 
written  in  honor  of  Mr  Allen  b  18-year-old 
son.  who  is  now  stationed  in  Texas. 

A  large  radio  station  in  Dailas  put  It  on 
the  air  last  Sunday  and  was  thoughtful 
er.cu^h  to  notify  Mr  Allen  in  time,  so  that 
his  .ion  could  listen  In. 

The  Dominion  Life  Insurance  Co.  spon- 
sored the  tribute  as  an  edvertisement  in 
Canada  to  help  sell  their  Canadian  war  loan. 

These  are  only  a  few  cf  the  instances  of 
Its  wide  use  and  you  can  understand  how 
happy  we  are  that  it  has  brought  consolation 
and  hope  to  the  thousands  who  have  read  it 

In  keeping  with  your  proposal  to  incorpo- 
rate It  in  the  CoifcaxssiONAL  Rxcoao.  we  know 
you  will  want  to  send  copies  to  Mr  Allen 
and  to  me  for  our  files.  It  will  make  us  very 
happy  and  we  shall  value  these  copies  truly. 

With  best  wishes.  * 

Sincerely  yours, 

EOYD  KlJELl, 
TO    MY    sow 

Eighteen  years  ago  your  trust  was  in  me — 
tod;'y  I  put  my  trust  in  you 

Eighteen  years  ago  your  baby  Angers  clung 
to  Ky  hand  for  assurance — today  I  cling  to 
you  for  assurance. 

When  you  first  started  to  crawl,  you  be- 
came an  adventurer — life  has  been  an  adven- 
ture to  you  ever  since. 

At  6  we  watched  you  trudge  off  to  school — 
at  nL-iht  listened  to  ycur  excited  stories  of 
new  experiences,  new  friends,  new  things 
to  cio. 

In  quick,  successive  years  you  grew  from 
babyhcxKl  to  boyhood.  Your  life  wa.s  a  life 
of  marbles,  tops,  kites,  baseball,  soldiers— 
tin  soldiers,  tl^n. 

Eu:h«-d  deep  in  my  memory  are  recollec- 
tions of  the  loud  shirts  you  wore— baggy 
ccrdi^roy  pants — the  tcarty  slam  of  the  doer 
when  you  entered — your  whistle  as  you 
woiked  over  airplane  models  at  your  bench. 
Uncertain  boyish  fingers  leaining  skill— 
gainins  confidence  in  your  own  abilities  as 
ycu  grew  farther  from  the  need  of  our  pro- 
tective care. 

At  12  you  pleaded  for  a  shotgun,  striking 
fear  to  your  mother's  heait.  We  waited 
until  you  were  i4 — then  you  and  I  went 
huutlng  through  tlie  com  rows  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  through  the  swamp,  adventures  in 
duck  blinds.  A  inarlt£ma:\  you  became,  with 
clear,  keen  eye,  firm  finger.  You  tasted  the 
sweet  cup  of  self-reliance.  Ycu  were  a  good 
shot — a  good  companion  to  your  father,  who 
worshiped  you  then  as  he  does  low. 

Then  one  day  you  waved  good-bye  as  your 
train  pulled  out — you  were  off  to  school,  away 
from   home    for    the   first    time.     How    we 


missed  you.  The  parting  was  hard — your 
mother  and  I  little  Icnew  then  what  parting! 
were  to  come. 

You  wrote  home  sketchily — abort  letters, 
requests  for  money,  tales  of  your  newly  mad* 
friends,  and  of  your  work. 

At  holiday  time  when  you  came  home  the 
silent  house  lived  a^in.  You  brought  in 
your  friends.  They  seemed  ixKtre  a  part  of 
you  than  we — and  we  tried  not  to  show  how 
hard  it  was  to  relinquish  you  to  them. 

The  day  of  the  big  game  your  mother  wore 
a  large  yellow  chrysanthemum  you  bought  for 
her. 

We  watched  you  lead  your  team  to  victory. 
We  were  proud  of  you  as  we  saw  unfold  tbe 
pattern  cf  >our  life,  achievlns  at  every  turn 
what  you  set  out  to  do. 

The  unflinching  declsknu  you  made  lor 
your  team  on  the  football  field  was  a  portent 
cf  the  decision  we  knew  you  must  make  as  the 
hood  of  war  crowded  down — we  prayed  that 
you  would  make  the  right  decision,  and  you 
naade  it. 

In  18  years  your  cycle  has  run  from  tiatoy- 
hood  to  boyhood — boyhood  to  manhood;  no 
longer  can  we  protect  you  with  the  warm 
bliinket  cf  our  Icve — to  ycu  W2  now  turn  for 
oxir  protection. 

In  your  hands  is  the  might  to  win  victory, 
the  right  to  bring  peace.  Until  then  I  pray 
for  you,  my  son,  and  wait,  and  wait,  and 
wait  for  your  Joyous,  safe  return. 


State  Homestead  Lien  Laws  on  0!d-A«e 
Pensions  Skonid  Be  Repealed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Sjpcalcer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobo,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Leonard  Eriksson,  a  prominent  at- 
torney of  Fergus  Palls,  Minn.,  in  my 
ccn^ressional  district  rf  Minnesota. 

His  article  is  of  wide  interest  to  those 
who  feel  that  State  government  liens  on 
the  homes  of  the  aged,  as  a  requirement 
for  old-age  pension  or  old-age  assist- 
ance, is  neither  just  nor  demccratic. 

This  article  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Eriksson  and  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee on  public  welfare  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  at  a  public  hearing  en  a  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  Minnesota  pension 
lien  law. 

The  people  of  some  other  States  are 
confronted  with  this  same  problem,  and 
this  article  by  Mr.  Eriksson  will  be  of 
substantial  interest  to  them. 

Mr.  Eriksson's  statement  follows: 

Tme  Lizn  Law  Should  Be  Repealed 
To  the  honorable  members  of  the  committee 
on  public  welfare,  house  of  representa- 
tives: 
This  claim  will  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowlr.g  heads: 

1.    THE   PROVIDIKC   OF   OLD-ACE    ASSISTANCE    K    AM 
APPBOPBIATE  rTTWCnON  OT  TH*  8TSTB 

0!d-age  assistance  payments  by  the  State 
represent  a  Ef)ecial  duty,  long  practiced  in 
many  countries,  notably  in  Sweden,  in  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  before  Hitler,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "Old  age  should 
be  provided  for.  •  •  •  It  ib  abnormal  Jor 
Industry  to  throw  back  upon  the  community 
the  human  wreckage  due  to  Its  wear  and  tear, 
due  to  sickness,  accident,  and  to  Involuntary 
unemployment" 

The  great  English  statesman,  Lloyd  George, 
said:  "A  workingman  who  has  contributed 
his  health  and  stiength.  vigor  and  siclll  to  the 
creation  of  wealth  by  which  taxation  is  made 
pu.ssible,  has  made  his  contribution  already 


On  April  6,  1939,  the  bill  as  amended  was 
pa.s.sed  by  the  senate. 

The  house  received  this  senate  bill  on  April 
10.  1939,  and  referred  It  to  the  committee. 

On  April  13,  1939,  the  house  recalled  the 
senate  bill  from  the  committee  to  which  it 
had  been  referred  and  substituted  it  for  the 
hoii5e  bill.  H.  F.  1165 

On  that  same  date.  April  13,  1939,  the  son- 
ate  bill  was  placed  on  the  special  calendar  of 
the  house. 


2  Every  cltlssen  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
common  sense  will  realize  on  reflection  that 
taking  the  property  of  Pensioner  Jones  to  give 
It  "to  the  other  old-age  pensioners  who  are 
In  need  of  the  assistance  In  the  years  to  come" 
is  an  unwarranted  double  tax  on  the  few  and 
the  poorest  for  the  l)enefit  of  a  limited  class. 

3.  This  law  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 
If  any  additional  funds  should  be  needed, 
they  could,  as  they  ehould.  have  been  drawn 
on  the  fund  which  the  old  people  had  piled 
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This  lien  law  also  changes  the  law  of 
descent  as  to  this  relatively  small  cI&s.b  of 
citiz-n:  Section  8992-27,  Mason's  Minne- 
sota Statutes,  provides  that  homesteads  shall 
descend  free  from  any  debts,  etc.,  to  which 
the  spouse  shall  not  have  conaented  in 
writing.  But  under  this  law.  if  the  owner 
has  received  assistance  from  the  State  the 
homestead  does  not  descend  to  the  surviving 
spouse  free  from  tha  lien  even  though  the 
surviving  spouse  never  consented  to  it. 


But  this  is  not  all  the  ccst.  There  is  also 
the  Indirect  cost  to  business. 

Hence,  this  law  does  not  pay.  It  is  an 
expense  to  business  and  commerce  of  the 
State. 

OONCLtTSION 

The  right  to  homestead  exemption  has 
been  imbedded  In  our  constitution  since  the 
beginning  of  our  State.  Article  I,  section  13. 
provides:  "A  reasonable  amount  of  property 
shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  or  sale  for  the 


sons  holding  supervisory  positions  of 
employment  from  joining  major  unions. 
At  no  time  was  direct  attention  given 
to  the  issues  raised  by  the  so-called 
Smith  bill,  which  passed  the  House  In 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  but  failed 
of  action  in  the  Senate. 

Likewise,  no  witnesses  were  called  to 
testify  directly  on  S.  796.  the  so-called 
Connallv    antistrike    bill,    which    was 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "Old  age  should 
be  provided  for.  •  •  •  It  iii  abnormal  lor 
Industry  to  throw  back  upon  the  community 
the  human  wreckage  due  to  Us  wear  and  tear, 
due  to  plckness,  accident,  and  to  Involuntary 
unemployment." 

The  great  English  statesman,  Lloyd  George, 
eald:  'A  workingman  who  haa  contributed 
his  health  and  stiength.  vigor  and  skill  to  the 
creation  of  wealth  by  which  taxation  Is  made 
pussible,  has  made  his  contribution  already 
to  the  fund  which  fs  to  give  him  a  pension 
when  he  is  no  longer  fit  to  create  wealth, "* 

The  toller,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cintury 
past,  has  no  capital  other  than  his  health, 
tt;ength,  and  body.  These  are  all  consumed 
In  a  comparatively  short  span  of  years. 
When  consumed  he  has  no  capital,  for  all  his 
capital  has  l)een  Invested  In  his  work  for  the 
common  good. 

To  Illustrate:  A  man  obtained,  let  us  say, 
a  Job  when  he  was  21,  at  a  fair  rate  of  pay. 
with  the  Minneapolis  water  works.  He  is 
now  65  years  old.  His  investment  consisted 
of  his  physical  strength.  His  only  return  on 
his  Investment  Is  his  wage. 

In  the  meantime,  what  has  Minneapolis  to 
Bhow  for  that  mans  invested  labor?  It  has  a 
vastly  better  and  larger  waterworks  system 
which  serves  and  yields  Income  and  comforts 
to  the  new  and  next  generations.  Its  value 
has  at  least  quadrupled  during  those  44  years. 

This  Illustration  applies  with  equal  force 
ftnd  aptness  to  privately  owned  works.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  a  laborer  working,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  cooperative  creamery. 

The  laboring  man  has  indeed  "made  his 
contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  State"  to 
Justify,  and  make  Ineviuble.  a  return  to  him 
when  he  no  longer  has  a  usable  capital  in 
our  complex  system  of  social  economy. 

This  brief  statement  Justifies  the  claim 
that  this  kind  of  a.ssistance  should  not  be 
treated  as  an  'Indian  gift,"  to  be  repaid  by 
security  on  a  man's  mo.st  sacred  possession — 
his  homestead. 

a.  HOW  DID  THIS  OLD-ACE-ASSIST.\NCE  LAW  COME 
ABOUT?  DID  THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  A  CHANCE  TO 
BE   HEARD   BEFORE   IT  WAS   ENACTED.' 

No  candidate  for  the  legislature  at  the  1938 
elections   Informed  his  constituents   that.   If 
elected,  he  Intended  to  secure  a  law  forcing  a 
Hen  on  the  homes  of  those  who  were  found  In 
need  of  assistance  from  the  State.    The  can- 
didates for  Governor  did  not  advocate  In  their 
campaigns   or   platforms   any   such   proposal. 
No  newspaper  has  been  found  and  no  organ- 
ization Is  known  to  have  publicly  advocated 
such  a  law.     On  the  contrary,  all  candidates 
advocated  Improvements  In  the  then-existing 
old-age  pension  or  assistance  law.     The  aver- 
age voter  In  that  election  cannot  be  fairly 
held   to  have  favored  this  law  by  voting  for 
the  successful  candidates  In   that  campaign. 
Therefore,   this   enactment    represents   a   law 
for  which  the  great  multitude  of  the  voters 
were  unprepared. 

This  is  proved  by  the  history  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 

No  bill  can  be  Introduced  within  20  days 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  unless 
It  has  the  Governor's  consent. 

The  bill  which  became  the  old-age-asslat- 
ance  law  is  known  as  S.  F.  1393  of  the  1939 
session.     It    was    Introduced    in    the   senate, 
with   the  Governor's    consent,   on   March   29 
1939. 

On  that  same  day,  March  29.  1939,  rules 
were  suspended  and  the  bill  was  given  Its 
second  reading  by  the  senate. 

Two  days  later.  March  31.  1939,  the  bill 
wp.s  reported  back  to  the  senate  by  the  com- 
mittee with  the  recommendation  that  that 
bill  be  parsed. 

On  April  4.  1939.  this  bill  was  considered  In 
committee  of  the  whole  and  recommended 
to  pass. 

Between  March  29  and  April  4.  1089.  the 
committee  approved  an  amendment  which 
made  the  lien  apply  both  to  pa*t  and  future 
assistance  payments. 


On  April  6,  1939,  the  bill  as  amended  was 
passed  by  the  senate. 

The  house  received  this  scrate  bill  on  April 
10,  1939,  and  referred  It  to  the  committee. 

On  April  13,  1939,  the  house  recalled  the 
senate  bill  from  the  committee  to  which  it 
had  been  referred  and  substituted  It  for  the 
house  bill.  H.  F.  1165 

On  that  same  date.  April  13.  1939.  the  sen- 
ate bill  was  placed  on  the  special  calendar  of 
the  house. 

After  a  limited  debate  and  after  effecting 
minor  amendments,  the  hcu.-e  on  that  same 
date.  April  13.  1939,  parsed  the  senate  bill. 

Those  minor  amendments  required  the  re- 
turn of  the  bill  to  the  senate  either  for  con- 
currencj  or  action  of  a  conference  committee 
from  the  two  houses. 

On  April  17.  19.'H9,  the  senate  agreed  to  the 
house  amendments  and  repassed  the  bill  as 
amended 

The  Governor  approved  the  bill  on  April  18, 
1939 

Thus  this  highly  Important  and  contro- 
versial bill  was  prepared  by  somebody  out- 
side of  the  legislature.  Introduced  in  both 
branches,  referred  to  committees,  amended, 
passed  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  approved  by  the  Governor — all  within  a 
space  of  20  days  of  the  last  weeks  of  th  ses- 
sion. The  great  mass  of  the  people  had  no 
chance  to  be  heard  before  this  bill  had  become 
a  law. 

On  Aprtl  12.  1939.  the  Governor  offered  this 
argument  as  a  Justification  for  the  bill  to  be 
voted  on  the  next  day: 

"A  lien  provision  Is  placed  in  the  law  that 
has  this  effect:  First,  it  does  not  take  away 
from  the  old-age  pensioners  themselves  dur- 
ing their  lives  a  single  thing.  But  it  does 
take  away  from  the  relatives  of  the  pensioners 
any  chance  to  profit  by  the  pension  that  was 
given,  and  provided,  in  effect,  a  lien  on  the 
pensioner's  property  effective  after  death, 
which  becomes  a  Hen  for  the  benefit  of  other- 
old-age  pensioners  who  will  be  drawing  these 
pensions  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

"In  other  words,  we  are  taking  away  irom 
the  children  and  other  relatives  of  penslc/icrs. 
who  Rtlll  have  the  opportunity  to  support 
themselves,  and  giving  to  the  other  old-age 
pensioners  who  are  in  need  of  the  assistance 
In  the  years  that  are  to  come." 

On  May  31.  1939.  he  made  an  additional 
explanation,  and  the  meat  of  it  is  this: 

'It  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
continue  our  pensions  on  a  sound  and  just 
ba-sis.  •  •  •  If  we  had  not  corrected  our 
law.  the  children  would  have  continued  to 
step  In  and  take  over  the  property,  and  In  a 
few  years'  time  the  entire  pension  system 
would  have  broken  down  and  those  thousands 
of  our  aged  men  and  women  who  are  In  need 
would  have  suffered  the  con.sequences. 

"These  are  some  of  the  examples  of  the 
situations  we  had  to  correct: 

"One  pensioner  had  a  son  In  New  York 
making  $6,000  a  year,  who  refused  to  furnish 
any  assistance,  but  who  yet  could  have 
stepped  In  and  sold  and  pocketed  the  money 
from  the  homestead  If  this  new  law  was  not 
passed,  after  the  death  of  the  pensioner. 

"Another  pensioner  had  two  sons-in-law 
earning  $3,000  a  year,  and  one  $6,000  a  year, 
located  In  various  States,  and  they  refused 
to  contribute  any,  yet  If  the  new  law  was  not 
passed,  the  children  could  step  in  after  death 
and  take  the  property." 

These  claims  are  not  true  Those  state- 
ments were  and  are  misleading:  an  appeal  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  who  are 
not  eligible  for  old-age  assistance.  Those 
appeals  rest  on  the  fact  that  every  one  of  us 
Is  a  potential  Laban  whose  "flocks"  should  be 
Justiflably  Increased  by  the  kind  of  bargains 
made  by  Laban  and  Jacob. 
That  propaganda  was  not  true  because — 
1.  The  Hen  does  take  away  "from  the  old- 
age  pensioners  themaelves  during  their  lives" 
the  security  of  ownership.  This  lien  does  not 
take  effect  "after  death,"  but  Immediately. 


2.  Every  citizen  of  ordinary  Intelligence  and 
common  sense  will  realize  on  reflection  that 
taking  the  property  of  Pensioner  Jones  to  giv« 
It  "to  the  other  old-age  pensioners  who  are 
In  need  of  the  assistance  In  the  years  to  come" 
Is  an  unwarranted  double  tax  on  the  few  and 
the  poore.*t  for  the  benefit  of  a  limited  class. 

3.  This  law  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 
If  any  additional  funds  should  be  needed, 
they  could,  as  they  should,  have  l)een  drawn 
on  the  fund  which  the  old  people  had  piled 
up  while  working. 

4  The  pension  law  before  the  amendatoi7 
Hen  law  was  adopted  provided  by  section  16 
(ch.  95,  Extra  Session  Laws,  1935)  that  If  any 
child  or  children  of  a  recipient  were  found 
"reasonably  able  to  contribute  to  the  neces- 
sary care  and  support  of  such  recipient,"  i)ut 
refusfs  "to  contribute  according  to  his  abil- 
ity," such  child  "after  notice"  from  the 
agency  was  subject  to  a  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  "sucli  amount  of  assistance  furnished  un- 
der this  act  subsequent  to  such  notice  "  to  be 
brought  by  the  county  attorney. 

Therefore,  if  there  actually  was  a  son  of  a 
pensioner  in  New  York  "making  «6.000  a  year  ' 
who  refused  to  furnish  assistance  "to  his 
pensioned  father  and  mother,"  he  coud  not 
"have  stepped  in  and  s<ild  and  pocketed  the 
money  from  the  homestead"  unless  the  State 
and  county  agencies  failed  In  their  duties^ 
The  Hen  law  does  not  cure  ofBclal  neglect  or 
incompetency. 

But  this  illustration,  though  only  half  true, 
appealed,  as  It  appears  was  the  intention,  to 
the  well-to-do  but  uninformed  constituents 
of  a  surprised  and  busy  legislature. 

5.  The  second  illustration  was  equally  de- 
void of  candor.  The  original  law  and  the  law 
as  amended  does  obligate  sons-in-law  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  tlie  parents  of 
their  Wives,  as  every  legislature  knows  full 
well.  Where  a  man  marries  his  girl  he  does 
not  marry  her  debts,  nor  does  he  undertake 
to  support  her  needy  parents. 

3.     THE    LIEN    LAW    IS    ANTISOCIAL    BECAUSE    IT    IS 
ARBITRART  CLASS  LEGISLATION 

These  assistance  payments  differ  from 
annuity  payments  due  from,  say,  a  bank  cr 
an  insurance  company.  The  assistance  Is 
paid  to  remove  need  and  to  enable  the  recipi- 
ent to  live  for  reasons  of  Interest  to  the  State. 
This  assistance  may  be  discontinued  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  legislature. 

Not  so  in  the  case  of  annuities.  The  assist- 
ance payments  are  authorized  only  t)ecau5e 
they  are  made  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  total  cost  of  govern- 
ment. To  that  cost  of  government  each 
recipient  who  owns  a  home  contributes  his 
proportionate  part  by  paying  his  tax  a-s  deter- 
mined by  the  public  authorities. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  a  recipient, 
though  he  pays  his  full  share  to  the  cost  of 
his  government.  Is  required  to  recognize  a 
lien  on  his  home  In  order  that  his  needy 
neighbors  may  receive  his  home  Instead  of 
his  children. 

But  section  8340.  Mason's  Minnesota  Stat- 
utes, provides  that  mortgages  and  Hens  on 
homesteads  shall  be  Invalid  unless  both  hus- 
band and  wife  give  their  written  consent. 

This  Hen  law,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
the  spouse,  and  In  defiance  of  section  8340, 
creates  two  classes  of  spouses: 

(a)  Those  whose  homestead  rlght.«!  are  sub- 
jected to  a  Hen  because  the  State  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  spouse  in  whose  name  the 
title  happens  to  be;  and 

(b)  all  other  spouses. 

As  to  the  (a)  class  of  spou.ses,  the  home- 
stead Is  subjected  to  a  Hen  under  chapter  315 
without  their  consent.  As  to  the  class  (b)  the 
homestead  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  Hen  with- 
out their  written  or  afllrmatlve  consent.  Is 
this  law  fair  which  arbitrarily  Imposes  a  lien 
on  the  homestead  of  the  poor  merely  because 
the  husband,  owning  the  home,  gets  aid  from 
the  State,  while  another  wife  has  her  home- 
stead rights  protected  by  another  law? 
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This  lien  law  also  changes  the  law  of 
descent  as  to  this  relatively  small  class  of 
cltlz-ns  Section  8992-27,  Masons  Minne- 
sota Statutes,  provides  that  homesteads  shall 
descend  free  from  any  debts,  etc.,  to  which 
the  spouse  shall  not  have  oonaented  in 
writing.  But  imder  this  law,  if  the  owner 
has  received  aosistance  from  the  State  the 
homestead  does  not  descend  to  the  surviving 
spouse  free  from  the  lien  even  though  the 
surviving  spouse  never  consented  to  It. 

Consequently  the  law  la  arbitrary  class 
legislation  which  the  legislature  ought  not 
to  tolerate. 

4-8.  THIS  LAW  VlOtATSS  PTTBLIC  POUCT 

This  assistance  is  paid  to  the  aged  in  need 
and  is  paid  by  check.  When  the  check  is 
received  it  must  be  endorsed  to  get  the 
money.  When  the  check  Is  mailed  a  nota- 
rized notice  is  filed  in  the  probate  court  and 
the  office  of  the  register.  No  agreement  is 
obtained  or  negotiated  from  the  recipient 
and  his  or  her  spouse.  This  notice,  together 
with  the  endorsement,  is  the  giving  of  the 
lien  on  the  recipient's  home. 

Clearly  this  la  a  violation  of  due  process  of 
law.  In  need,  the  recipient  endorses  the 
check  out  of  fear  for  his  life. 

S.  THIS  LAW  HAS  THE  KFTICT  OF  DISTEANCHIS- 
INO  THOSE  HOME  OWNEBS  OF  THE  STATE  WHO 
NED  rrS  HELP 

This  is  obviously  true.  These  old  home 
owners  Imow  that  if  their  mortgaged  home 
Is  lost,  or  the  payments  stop,  their  shelter  Is 
taken  from  them. 

Their  home,  forcibly  mortgaged  to  the 
State,  is  looked  after  by  agents  of  the  State. 
These  investigators  enter  these  homes  under 
real  or  assumed  authority.  They  let  the  un- 
fortunate recipients  understand  their  au- 
thority. They  are  told,  not  once  but  often, 
that  if  the  home  or  the  assistance  money,  or 
both,  are  misused  they  will  be  cut  off  from 
the  rolls.  What  "misuse"  means  is  left 
largely  to  the  Investigators. 

The  result  of  all  this  and  more  is  that 
these  old  people  give  up. 

Therefore,  this  lien,  plus  the  fears  mstilled 
by  these  investigators.  leave  these  oldsters 
disfranchised  because,  by  not  voting  and  by 
no  participation  in  the  affairs  of  state,  they 
feel  that  their  chance  to  keep  their  shelter 
for  life  is  improved. 

T.    THIS    LAW    IS    TTNJmrT    AlfD    INEQTnTABLE 

The  charitably  Inclined  who  give  gifts  do 
so  without  any  exi>ectatlon  of  the  return  of 
those  gifts.  Those  who  do  otherwise  are 
derisively  referred  to  as  Indian  givers. 

While  our  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  John 
and  Rosalia  Dtrnke  ease  (295  N  W.,  p.  75) 
that  the  legislature  had  the  constitutional 
authority  to  enact  this  kind  of  a  law.  that 
Court  recognized  also  that  "It  is  the  State's 
duty  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  In  so 
doing.  It  is  proper  that  It  grant  asistance  to 
the  aged." 

Consequently  this  lien  law  represents  a  leg- 
islative policy,  which  converts  the  homes  of 
these  old-age  pensioners  into  so  many  poor- 
houses  over  which  the  investigators  have  a 
fear-producing  JuriEdiction. 

a,    THE  LAW   DCXCATS  ITS   ANNOT7NCED 
JUSTETICATIONB 

It  was  argued  In  1930  that  this  law  was 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pension 
fund.  This  claim  is  Just  so  much  baloney. 
The  Government  pays  one-half  and  asks  no 
lien  on  homesteads. 

But  that  aside  the  fact  remains  that  what 
is  recaptured  by  the  State  from  these  old 
properties  is.  at  least,  no  more  than  the  cost 
of  administering  this  law.  If  that  cost  is 
correctly  allocated.  Count  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  investigators,  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary bookkeeping,  the  depreciation,  and  the 
loss  of  taxes  and  then  compare  that  sum 
with  the  recoveries  and  it  will  be  found  that 
no  proflt  is  sliown. 


But  this  is  not  all  the  ccst.  There  is  also 
the  Indirect  coet  to  business. 

Hence,  this  law  does  not  pay.  It  is  an 
expense  to  business  and  commerce  of  the 
State. 

OOIfCLUSION 

Tlie  right  to  homestead  exemption  has 
t>ecn  Imtjedded  in  our  constitution  since  the 
beginning  of  our  State.  Article  I.  section  12, 
provides:  "A  reasonable  amount  of  property 
shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  or  sale  for  the 
pajTnent  of  any  debt  or  liability."  This  con- 
stitutional provision  is  not  confined  to  some 
debts  but  to  all  debts. 

Our  court  has  recognized  the  spirit  behind 
this  constitutional  provision  by  declaring  re- 
peatedly that  the  homestead  right  should  not 
be  rendered  valueless  "when  its  protection  Is 
most  needed,"  and  that  the  homestead  is  a 
refuge  from  misfortune  for  the  children  as 
well  as  for  the  parents,  because  the  whole  the- 
ory of  the  homestead  law  "Is  based  upon  the 
Idea  that  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  •  •  • 
it  is  proper  that  he,  the  cltltcn,  shotild  have 
a  home  where  his  family  may  be  sheltered  and 
live  beyond  reach  of  financial  misfortune," 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  Just  demands,  because 
"the  preservation  of  the  home  la  deemed  of 
paramotmt  importance." 

For  reasons  herAn  expressed  or  outlined,  it 
seems  to  me  and  to  the  friends  of  the  old 
folks  in  Minnesota  that  the  1943  legislature 
should  abandon  the  experiment  and  ret\im 
to  the  policy  that  has  characterized  the  deal- 
ings of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  75  years. 

"It  Is  when  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
own  no  property  that  we  are  in  danger.  It  is 
only  in  misery  and  distress  that  people  turn 
to  commimism.  When  a  man  leans  up 
against  the  forks  of  his  own  apple  tree,  you 
cannot  persxiade  him  to  plan  the  destruction 
of  his  own  country."     (Senator  Josh  Lee.) 

The  sons  and  the  grandsons  of  our  old  folks 
In  need  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  in  need, 
are  offering  their  lives  for  our  country  in  the 
terrible  war  which  now  threatens  the  exist- 
ence of  our  country.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  our  legislature  will  repeal  this  law,  and 
by  thus  repealing  it,  recognize  the  worth  of 
humanity? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Leonaju)  Eriksson. 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Dated  Febsuast  23.  1943. 


Utilization  of  Manpower  of  the 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19. 1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
March  25  to  May  7  of  this  year  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  on  23  sepa- 
rate days  has  held  hearings  or  executive 
sessions  on  bills  concerning  the  full 
utilization  of  the  manpower  of  the 
United  States  during  our  present  su- 
preme war  effort.  The  printed  copies  of 
these  hearings  disclose  that  the  commit- 
tee had  under  consideration  four  sepa- 
rate bUls— H.  R.  2239,  H.  R.  1742,  H.  R. 
1728,  and  H.  R.  992.  Tliese  bills  raised 
issues  of  tremendous  importance.  One 
of  them  was  the  so-called  Austin -Wads - 
worth  bill,  and  another,  a  bill  introduced 
l)y  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Con- 
gressman Smith,  seeking  to  prohibit  per- 


sons holding  supervisory  positions  of 
employment  from  joining  major  imions. 
At  no  time  was  direct  attention  given 
to  the  issues  raised  by  the  so-called 
Smith  bill,  which  passed  the  House  In 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  but  failed 
of  action  in  the  Senate. 

Ukewise,  no  witnesses  were  called  to 
testify  directly  on  S.  796.  the  so-called 
Connally    antistrike    bill,    which    was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  5.  1943. 
According  to  newspaper  reports,  which 
apparently  are  based  on  the  facts,  S.  796 
was  first  taken  up  for  consideration  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs at  a  meeting  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee on  May  10  last.    This  subcom- 
mittee assembled  a  combination  of  the 
Smith  bill  of  the  Seventy -seventh  Con- 
gress and  S.  790  of  the  present  Congress. 
All  of  us  know  of  the  serious  situation 
In  the  coal-mining  industry  of  our  coun- 
try at  the  present  time.     We  know  how 
vital  it  is  that  coal  production  shall  not 
cease.    When  the  cdmmittee  commenced 
consideration  of   the  recently  drafted 
committee  version  of  the  Connally  bill, 
it  seemed  evident  to  me  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  went  far  beyond  Uie 
issues  raised  by  the  four  manpower  bills 
on  which  the  committee  had  been  hold- 
ing hearings.    It  included  many  sections 
which  were  not  immediately  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  coal  mines 
if  a  strike  was  declared  on  May  18,  which 
marked  the  termination  of  the  15-day 
truce  entered  Into  between  the  miners 
and  the  Government.    Because  the  pro- 
posed legislation  might  affect  every  em- 
ployer and  employee  in  the  United  States 
ultimately  and  would  necessarily  affect 
several  million  Americans  immediately 
upon  passage.  I  believed  that  representa- 
tives of  the  union,  as  well  as  other  in- 
terested parties,  should  be  permitted  to 
testify,  particularly  as  several  Members, 
including  myself,  had  been  requested  by 
imion  representatives  to  ask  for  hear- 
ings at  which  they  could  testify. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  remarkably 
successful  campaign  of  war  production 
in  industry.  It  was  so  stated  by  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  in  his  speech  to  us  In 
this  Chamber  this  afternoon.  If  legisla- 
tion should  be  passed  at  once  dealing 
with  strikes  in  Government-operated 
plants  a  bill  limited  to  that  Issue  should 
be  presented.  If  the  emergency  is  upon 
us,  hearings  perhaps  would  not  be  pos- 
sible, but  this  bill  goes  so  far  beyond  that 
particular  issue  that  I  asked  in  the  com- 
mittee that  witnesses  be  heard.  While 
my  motion  received  more  support  from 
Republicans  than  from  E>emocrat8,  it 
was  defeated. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  upon 
present  industrial  relations  between  the 
Government,  the  unions,  and  the  em- 
ployers of  labor  during  the  present  war 
period.  That  other  persons  holding  very 
responsible  positions  in  our  Government 
feel  the  same  way  is  shown  by  the  en- 
closed letter  to  Speaker  R.WBtjaw  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Conunission.  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  the  head  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Beard,  the  head  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,   and  the   four 
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public  members  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  I  believe  that  many  Mem- 
bers, after  reading  this  letter,  will  feel 
that  there  are  serious  defects  in  S.  796 
even  if  a  person  desires  to  support  such 
lei?i.<?lation.  I  believe  they  will  also  agree 
with   me    that   this    legislation    cannot 

t)rnr)prlv  hp  nmrnrlpri  nr  rpu.Tittpn  nn  tlio 


tlcular  dispute.  The  bill  relates  to  American 
Indu-stry  generally  and  to  the  whole  problem 
of  maintaining  industrial  peace  In  time  of 
war.  It  Is  accordingly  felt  that  In  evaluating 
the  bill  our  judgment  should  not  be  obscured 
by  the  exception  presented  by  the  coal-min- 
ing situation  to  an  otherwise  unprecedented 
record  of  Industrial  peace  since  Pearl  Harbor. 


not  be  helped  until  their  Christian  fel- 
low men  wake  up  to  the  implications  of 
their  indifference. 
The  article  follows: 
Jewish   Needs  and  Christian  Deehs 
(By  Dr.  Karl  M.  Chworowsky) 
The  obvious  needs  rf  our  Jewish  lellowm^n 
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then  came  the  British  White  Paper  of  1939, 
which,  with  its  arbitrnry  limitation  on  Jewish 
immlpratlon  into  Palestine,  practically  made 
a  dead  letter  of  the  Ballour  declaration.  Then 
there  was  Erian  and  finally  Bermuda  with 
their  records  of  futility  and  ineffectiveness. 

If  It  be  argued,  as  it  will  be.  that  these 
were  actions  of  govemrr.ent*  for  which   the 


toward  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  trag- 
edy that  now  engulfs  millions  of  our  Jewish 
friends.  May  we  prove  that  the  spirit  of  the 
good  Samaritan  still  lives  in  the  church  and 
thnt  the  mind  of  him  who  said  "Go  and  do 
thou  likewise"  is  still  in  those  who  call  them- 
selves Chrtstians. 


MORS  FDnauL  pown 
If  Congress  passes  an  act  abcliehlng  the 
poll  Xx^.  and  astuming  the  Supreme  Court 
should  uphold  it,  then  an  Immense  step 
would  be  ta]s:en  toward  an  ominous  end.  The 
result  would  establish  a  precedent  and  a  prin- 
ciple. The  precedent  would  be  this — that 
voting   qualifications   in   the   Btates  can  be 
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public  members  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  I  believe  that  many  Mem- 
bers, after  reading  this  letter,  will  feel 
that  there  are  serious  defects  in  S.  796 
even  if  a  person  desires  to  support  such 
legislation.  I  believe  they  will  aLso  a^rce 
with  me  that  this  legislation  cannot 
properly  be  amended  or  rewritten  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  the  rule  which  has 
been  pranted  for  consideration  of  this 
bill  may  bo  returned  to  the  Ruler,  Com- 
mittfc  and  that  the  bill  itself  may  be 
sent  back  to  the  Cornmittf^o  on  Military 
Affairs  for  full  consideration. 

Yesterday  Chairman  May  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  insert  this  letter  with 
other  important  data  in  the  records  of 
the  House.  He  was  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  the  objection  of  another  Mem- 
ber, I  hope  that  all  Members  will  not 
only  read  this  letter  but  will  also  con- 
sider the  other  data  which  has  been 
given  to  the  committee  on  this  ;ubject. 
If  legislation  is  necessary  at  this  time  on 
this  subject,  then  I  feel  certain  that  the 
committee,  after  hearing  the  views  of 
the.se  heads  of  our  very  important  de- 
partments, together  with  the  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employees  and  of 
the  general  public,  will  be  able  to  report 
a  better  bill  for  your  consideration. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

May  15,  1943. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 

Speaker.  House  o/  Representatives, 

Wasfiirigtcn.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Speaker:  We  are  writing  to  express 
certain  views  with  respect  to  the  amended 
verrlon  of  S.  796,  a  bill  relating  to  the  use 
and  operation  by  the  United  Stales  of  certain 
plants  In  the  interests  of  the  national  de- 
fen.se.  which  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  to  the  House  on  May  11, 
1943. 

The    War    Department,    the    Navy    Depart- 
ment, the  United  States  Maritime  Commls- 
Bion,  and   the   War   Production   Board,   being 
the    agencies    primarily    responsible    for    the 
production   and    procurement    of   war    mate- 
rials, are  unanimous  In  their  Judgment  that 
some  sections  in  the  bill  a«  presently  drawn 
would  tend  to  Interfere  with  such  production 
and   procurement   by   stimulating   industrial 
unrest.     The  Department  of  Lisbor.  the  Na- 
tional Lalxjr  Relations  Board,  and   the   four 
public   members  of   the   National   War  Labor 
Beard,  these  being  the  Federal  agencies  pri- 
marily concerned  with   the  maintenance  of 
orderly   Industrial    relations,  concur   In    Ihl.i 
View  and   believe   that  the  bill,  as  U  stands. 
W(;uld  Impair  the  effectivi  nrns  of  the  rxluting 
machinery  for  the  orderly  settlement  of  labor 
duputes. 

Th"  committee  bill  proprxw*  rtrastlr  and 
far-rearhlnic  changes  >n  the  over-all  ma- 
chinery and  principles  established  by  statute, 
Kxecutive  order,  Mnd  mutual  aKrt-ement,  for 
dealing  with  labor  relations  in  the  war  p-rl(;d. 
According  to  the  cummtttee  report,  these 
changM  are  imperative  because  of  the  emcr- 
gency  which  may  arise  from  the  current  dis- 
pute In  the  coal  Industry  But  the  bill  In 
Its  terma  U  not  limited  to  that  industry  and 
therefore  must  be  appraised  with  respect  to 
lu  impact  upon  the  whole  field  of  industrial 
production. 

While  recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  coal- 
mining situation,  and  without  attempting  to 
suggest  here  what  specific  steps  should  be 
taken  In  dealing  with  that  situation,  we  note 
that,  since  the  Oovernment  has  taken  pos- 
aeaalon  of  the  coal  mines,  only  a  few  sections 
of  the  bUl  have  any  bearing  upon  that  par- 


ticular dispute.     The  bill  relates  to  American 
Indu-stry  generally  and  to  the  whole  problem 
of  maintaining  industrial   peace  In  time  of 
war.     It  is  accordingly  felt  that  in  evaluating 
the  bill  our  judgment  should  not  be  obscured 
by  the  exception  presented  by  the  coal-mln- 
Ing  situation  to  an  otherwise  unprecedented 
record  of  Industrial  peace  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
Although  a  number  of  strikes  have  occurred 
since  tlie  declaration  of  war.  they  have,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  been  unauthorized  stop- 
pages of  short  duration  opposed   by  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  org.inized  labor,  and 
the  total  m.Tn-days  lost  have  been  less  than 
at  any  other  time  In  our  Industrial  history. 
The  bill  contains   numerous  coercive   pro- 
visions.  Including   injunctions  and   criminal 
penalties.     At    the    same    time    it    Impliedly 
recognizes    the    propriety   of   strikes    after    a 
30-day  notice  and  a  secret  balljt.     In   both 
these  respects  the  bill  rusis  squarely  counter 
to  the  natlcnnl  policy  embodied  in  the  volun- 
tary  and  uncoriditional   no-strike  agreement 
enterfd  into  by  industry  and  labor  with  the 
President    immediately    after    Pearl    Harbor. 
This  agreement,  which  represents  the  corner- 
stone   of    cur    wartime    Industrial    relatlr  ns 
structure,  has  been  supplemented  In  a  num- 
ber of  Industries  by  written  agreements  out- 
lawlug  strikes  and   lock-«uts  for   the  period 
of    the    war.     This    nationally    accepted    ar- 
rangement,   whereby    strikes    and    lock-outs 
have  been  outlawed  by  voluntary  action,  has 
proven   by   experience  so  satisfactory   that  a 
change    In    the    arrangement    should    be    ap- 
proached   with    greatest    caution.     It    would 
seem  unwise  In   time  of  war  to  experiment 
with  an  untried  substitute  for  a  policy  whose 
worth  Is  already  demonstrated. 

The  absence  of  any  comment  In  this  letter 
on  the  other  features  of  the  bill  does  not 
necessarily  Imply  approval  of  those  features. 
The  shortage  of  time  has  prevented  the 
preparation  and  submission  of  any  Joint  de- 
tailed analysis.  Some  of  the  undersigned 
agencies,  however,  will  submit  additional 
comment  on  certain  sections  of  the  bill  bear- 
ing on  problems  respecting  which  they  have 
special  knowledge  and  txperience. 
Sinceiely  yours, 

Jn.  J.  McCloy,  War  Department; 
Frank  Knox,  Navy  Department; 
Frances  Perkins,  Labor  Depart- 
ment: E.  8.  Land.  United  States 
Maritime  Ciinml.ssion;  H.  A. 
Millis.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board:  D.  M.  Nel.son.  War  Produc- 
tion Board;  William  H.  Davis, 
George  W.  I'aylor.  Wayne  L  Morre. 
Frank  P.  Graham,  the  four  public 
members  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board 


Jewish  Needs  and  Christian  Deed* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Mcw  votK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRE«ENTATIVE« 

Wi'dnrsdau.  May  19.  1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Dr.  Karl 
M.  Chworow.sky.  This  article,  written 
for  the  Independent  Jewish  Press  Serv- 
ice, Inc.,  challenges  the  Christian 
churchea  to  force  Christian  conduct 
upoi  their  governments.  Dr.  Karl  M. 
Chworowsky.  fighting  Unitarian  preach- 
er and  president  of  the  New  York  Lib- 
eral Ministers'  League,  says  the  Jews  will 


not  be  helped  until  their  Christian  fel- 
low men  wake  up  to  the  implications  of 
their  indifference. 
The  article  follows: 
Jewish  Needs  .^nd  Christian  Deeds 
(By  Dr.  Karl  M.  Chworowsky) 

The  obvious  needs  cf  our  Jewish  lellowmf^n 
are  beini?  dally  magnified  and  dramatized  by 
the  pressure  of  cruel  and  barbarous  treat- 
ment. It  Is  time,  high  time  inde-^d.  that 
these  Jewish  needs  touch  and  touch  deeply 
the  con.<:clence  of  Christian  peoples  and  iia- 
tlons.  The  tragedy  of  Jewry  Is  no  new  chap- 
ter In  the  history  of  western  civili7ati(:n. 
This  tragedy  has  unfolded  its  grim  and  blordy 
scenes  again  and  again  before  the  eyes  cf  a 
so-called  Christian  world.  The  very  fact  that 
this  sad  drama  of  suffering  and  persecution 
has  run  so  long  a  course  indicates  that  the 
obvious  needs  of  the  protagonist  of  thlg 
tragedy  have  been  hardly,  If  at  all.  recog- 
nized and  certainly  never  effectively  met  by 
a  non-Jewi.'.h  world.  For  it  Is  the  non-Jew:sh 
world,  more  specifically  the  Christian  world, 
which  furnishes  the  backdrop  as  well  as  the 
properties  for  this  dra.Tia  of  the  ages.  Not 
until  this  Christian  world  recognizes  its  Im- 
plication In  this  tragedy  and  Its  re.sponsl- 
bllitles  toward  the  Jewish  people  will  the 
word  Judaism  be  associated  with  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  security  Instead  of  persecution,  dis- 
crimination and  Injustice. 

We  Christians  are  challenged  to  acquaint 
ourselves  intimately  and  frankly  with  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  those  Jewish  needs  that 
not  only  Hitler's  inhumanity  but  our  own 
Inhumanity  of  Indifference  and  callousness 
as  well  have  so  Inevitably  created.  These 
needs  may  briefly  be  summed  up  as  three- 
fold: relief,  rescue,  and  security. 

The  fi;st  need  Is  for  immediate  and  effec- 
tive relief  of  those  who  In  ghettos,  labor 
camps,  concentratlorv  camps  and  prisons  are 
starving  or  slowly  t>elng  tortured  to  death. 
To  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  them  is 
to  give  the  lie  to  every  human  Impulse,  to 
deny  that  fundamental  quality  of  brother- 
hood and  human  sympathy  which  sees  in  a 
difficult  situation  a  challenge  for  supreme 
effort,  not  an  excuse  for  defeatism  and  in- 
difference 

The  second  need  is  for  the  re.scue  of  those, 
especially  children,  who,  according  to  reliable 
authority,  can  still  be  removed  from  the  reach 
of  Nazi  terror  and  destruction  Here  again  Is 
a  situation  which  may  well  baffle  and  con- 
found the  Imagination;  but  that  something 
can  be  done  about  It  Is  conceded  by  tho.«e 
who  have  lnve.'ti>?ated  the  pfjsslblllties  of  such 
rescue,  and  even  today  are  finding  ways  and 
mean.i  of  making  escape  and  emigration 
pos.slble 

The  third  need  Is  for  the  wine  planning  of 
a  post-war  world  In  which  that  recurity  which 
l«  being  held  out  for  the  peoples  of  the  world 
may  be,  by  the  Ifigic  of  human  rlKhts  and  the 
authority  of  the  lawn  of  O^xl  snd  man,  not 
only  exn>nded  to  but  assurrd  to  th«  Jew 
wherever  hf  may  rhtfmf  to  make  his  home 

The  secon/i  snd  third  needs  elofiuenily  de- 
mand an  Ifiieliigent  snd  resfwuslbls  appratsnl 
of  the  pr<>«riim  of  Zionum  and  a  committal 
to  the  prujxMitl/m  that  Palestine  must  be 
open«'d  Hs  n  hom«-lanrt  for  those  Jews  who 
wish  to  kettle  there  This  U,  to  me,  a  funda- 
mental  aspect  of  the  whole  scene  of  "Jewish 
needs." 

TKr  rKRirrtAN  arcoan 
What,  In  view  of  these  needs,  has  been  the 
record  of  Christian  deeds?  Not  a  very  Im- 
pressive one,  I  fear  Even  If  we  think  only 
In  terms  of  the  past  35  years,  the  record  Is 
a  shameful  one  True,  there  Is  the  Balfour 
declaration  of  1B17  and  the  hope  It  raised 
among  Jews  everywhere  that  at  long  last  their 
dream  of  a  homeland  In  Palestine  had  com* 
true.  There  Is  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
American  Congress  In  1P22  voicing  this  coun- 
try's Interest  In  the  program  of  ZlonUm.     But 
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then  came  the  British  White  Paper  of  1939, 
which,  with  its  arbitrary  limitation  on  Jewish 
Immigration  Into  Palestine,  practically  made 
a  dead  letter  of  the  Balfour  declaration.  Then 
there  was  E^inn  and  finally  Bermuda  with 
their  records  of  futility  and  ineffectiveness. 

If  It  be  argued,  aa  It  will  be,  that  tliese 
were  actions  of  govcrnn'.ents  for  which  the 
churches  cannot  be  held  responsible.  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  these  governments  have 
always  proudly  called  themselves  Christian 
governments  as  well  as  democratic  govern- 
ments, and  It  18  the  nature  of  democratic 
gcvemmentw  to  be  senfltive  to  public  opin- 
ion Will  anyone  deny  that  If  Christian 
public  opinion  of  brth  Great  Britain  and 
America  had  asserted  Itself,  not  only  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  might  have  had  a  happier 
Issue  than  that  of  a  disgraceful  white  paper. 
but  that  both  Evlan  and  Bermuda  w<  aid 
have  produced  more  than  a  sirocco  of  diplo- 
matic palaver?  As  It  Is.  we  may  say  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration  that  It  has  Joined  the 
quertlcnfible  company  of  "scr.ips  of  pr.per," 
and  of  Evian  and  Bermuda  that  "the  moun- 
tain labored  and  brotight  forth  a  ridiculous 
mcus?  " 

In  view  of  these  fiances  of  Chrlst'an  gov- 
ernments, is  there  not  Bomething  that  the 
churches  as  the  organised  fplrltual  and  ethi- 
cal power  of  Christianity  can  do?  Of  course, 
there  Is:  to  deny  this  would  be  giving  the 
lie  to  every  hiph  ethical  ideal  profefssed, 
preached,  and  allegedly  practiced  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Nazarene.  If  I  had  to  cheese 
a  text  for  this  article.  I  would  select  the 
famous  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  that 
great  c1p»s1c  of  Christian  tncrcd  literature 
whose  primary  truth  Is  the  simple  proposi- 
tion thnt  the  good  man  will  follow  the  im- 
pulse of  hl^  heart  to  he'p  his  fellow  man  Irre- 
apectlve  cf  the  race  or  relltr'on  of  that  fcl!ow 
human  and  entirely  Indifferent  to  the  d'fB- 
cultle"  that  may  be  Involved  In  his  act  of 
charity  ard   pood  will. 

In  v'.ew  of  the  supreme  need  of  cur  JeT\-ish 
brothers  tcday,  only  the  .supreme  deed  of  the 
good  Samaritan  will  sr.T»rp  To  become 
good  Samaritans  we  Christians  must  g!rd  our 
loins  now  and  trdny.  We  must  Insist  with 
every  mc.ins  cf  persun.«;}on  and  mass  action 
that  the  ChrLstlan  nations  stop  th'-lr  piddling 
measures  In  dealing  with  a  tragedy  that  in- 
voU-es  m'lilons  of  human  lives.  We  must 
rai.se  our  voices  In  protest;  we  must  clamor 
and  rhcut  that  pity  and  comnas^lon,  that 
resolution**  and  declarations,  that  prayers  and 
ma58  demonstratior-S  of  molgnatton.  not 
even  sermons  and  special  services  are  enou«»h. 
We  m-.irt  make  our  strength  as  citizens  and 
refers,  a^  champions  of  hiph  morality  and  of 
ethical  rell^'lnn.  felt  to  the  point  where  our 
governments  recognize  that  we,  the  churches, 
are  d»^crm;n«"d  that  iKimethfng  t>e  done,  a'nd 
dor.e  at  (we.  to  rev^tie  and  relieve,  to  rave 
and  to  re^S'ure  th'x*  m'solon*  tit  Jews  who^s 
fa»e  prows  worse  from  day  to  day. 

We  m«iat  Insist  that  the  United  Nations  u»« 
all  means  ttitl  atailabt*  for  the  relief  of  ihOM 
whi  cnn  »tin  »>#  relieved,  for  the  refcua  of 
th'H**  U)  whom  all  av»fjues  of  re'ctj*  and  »fnt- 
(rrafjon  have  thtjs  for  not  been  e!0»ed  We 
mn»rt  take  a  deter mlneil  stand  to  the  effrct 
that  any  p<*».war  plan  that  d  ea  not  serura 
Xhrael's  statu*  amonc  the  nations  of  th«  world 
on  a  Ijasls  of  complete  and  actual,  nr»t  only 
the'r.t'.cnl  and  de  Jure,  equslity  constitutes 
a  denial  of  human  and  democratic  principles 
and  a  certain  defeat  of  iho-o  purpf>scs  f  r 
which  today  millions  are  c'vlng  their  lives, 
Finally,  wa  mu-tt  begin  to  enlighten  the 
Christian  world  as  to  the  meaning  of  Zlonl^ns 
M  a  ct-nccpt  without  which  a  Ju.«;t  and  pea'-e- 
ful  new  world  cannot  be  imagined.  We  muct 
mpy*  cleor  to  •  non-Jewish  wcrld  wliat  the 
dri'nm  of  a  homeland  in  Palestine  means  to 
bo:neleas  and  haraseed  Jews 

If  we  fhow  this  spirit,  we  will  have  accom- 
pi'fced  a  prent  d^al  towr;rd  scftenlng  the 
bltwB  now  beating  upon  European  Jews  and 


toward  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  trag- 
edy that  now  engulfs  millions  of  our  Jewish 
friends.  May  we  prove  that  the  spirit  of  the 
good  Samaritan  still  lives  in  the  church  and 
thflt  the  mind  of  him  who  said  "Go  and  do 
thou  likewise-  is  still  in  those  who  call  them- 
selves Christians. 


The  Anti-Poll-Tax  Drive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1942 

Mr.  JARlkCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Reccrd,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Maik  Sullivan: 

Ajjti-Poll-Tax  Drivb  Described  As  Uovb 

Against  Staits'  Rights 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

This  article  deals  with  something  whioh. 
about  10  days  from  now,  will  boll  in  bitter 
controversy.  But  to  understand  the  contro- 
verty  ahead  look  back  23  years. 

Preceding  1920  many  States  had  a  certain 
quallflcation  for  voting.  The  qualification 
v.a8  that  no  person  was  allowed  to  vote  un- 
less such  person  had  hair  on  the  face,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof;  that  Is,  only  males  v.eve 
allowed  to  vote — women  could  not. 

To  many  this  sex  quallflcation  seemed 
arbitrary  and  unfair  to  half  the  human  race. 
Thev  set  about  abolishing  It.  Tliey  took  the 
method  prescribed  by  the  Constitution;  that 
Is,  by  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

amendment  passed 

They  went  through  the  necessary  steps. 
They  Introduced  the  proposed  amendment  in 
Cjngrc.TS,  and  It  passed  both, Houses  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

Then  they  laid  tlie  aniendment  before  the 
State  legislatures,  and  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  ratified  It.  By  that  the 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  since  then  hair 
on  the  face  la  no  longer  a  qualification  for 
voting  In  any  State. 

Bo  much  for  history.  Turn  now  to  the 
controversy  ahead  of  mm,  which  will  come  to 
climax  In  Conprcaa  next  week.  Turn  to  the 
pi^U   tax.  and   the  movement  to  end   It. 

Tlic  poll  tax  la  a  qualification  for  voting. 
Line  the  old  sex  quallftcatlon.  It  exisU  in 
some  BtMtM,  not  In  others.  In  aevcn  Btatet 
persons  cannot  vote  unless  they  have  paid  a 
pf>ll  tas,  varyinf  in  ibt  Bmu^  from  ti  to  t3. 

N'/w,  certain  persona  do  tuA  think  the  prll 
tfx  ought  U)  e«i*t.  They  want  to  atar^lsh  the 
poll  tax  Ml  a  quallfUation  for  voting  for  Frrs- 
Ident,  Members  of  Omgrtas,  and  other  r«d- 
eral  «>fncee.  They  have  oriian)7ed  what  they 
cdll  the  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
Poll  Ta«, 

Thfy  b«Te  pushed  tbtlr  moverofnt  so 
vlKoroualy  thst  It  la  scheduled  for  setion  in 
Coi  gress  on  Moy  2i. 

But  do  theae  persons  take  the  method  by 
uhich  the  sex  quallftcatlon  waa  ebollshed— 
the  method  of  amendment  to  the  Ccnatitu- 
tlon?  They  do  not.  The  method  by  which 
these  persr)na  undertake  to  end  the  poll  tax  la 
by  a  himple  act  of  Congress. 

V/hy  do  they  try  to  do  It  this  way?  Why 
do  they  put  their  attempt  In  the  form  of  a 
simple  act  of  Congress?  Undoubtedly  they 
have  reasons.  Without  attempting  to  JudL'e 
their  reaacna.  we  can  Judge  very  clearly  the 
ecect  of  the  method  they  are  Ultlng. 


MORE  VTDERAL  POWEB 

If  Congress  passes  an  act  abolishing  the 
poll  t:;^.  and  astumlng  th£  Supreme  Court 
should  uphold  It,  then  an  immense  step 
would  be  taken  toward  an  ominous  end.  The 
result  would  establish  a  precedent  and  a  prin- 
ciple. The  precedent  would  be  this — that 
voting  qualiflcatlons  in  the  States  can  be 
changed  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
Washington. 

Once  this  precedent  were  established  vot- 
ing qualiflcatlons  now  erasting  in  any  or  all 
the  States  couid  be  abolialied  by  the  Federal 
Government.  New  voting  qualifications, 
binding  on  the  States,  could  be  set  up  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

POWER    CENTRAt-I^ATION 

There  is  going  on  to  America  a  broad 
movement  tending  toward  a  revolutionary 
effect.  The  effect  is,  mainly,  centralization  of 
power.  The  movement  follows  three  broad 
lines — transfer  of  power  from  the  States  to 
tlie  Federal  Government,  transfer  of  power 
from  Congress  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  loss  by  the  Individual  citizen  of 
rights  previously  possessed  by  him  but  now 
taken  from  him  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  whole  movement  toward  centraliza- 
tion would  be  greatly  furthered  by  taking 
away  from  the  Statea  their  present  exclusive 
function  of  fixing  the  quallflcaUons  for  vot- 
ing. 


Money— The  Most  Importut  Itsae  Before 
the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AjtrU  16. 1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  twenty-first  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money. 

In  this  installment  reference  is  made 
to  the  language  of  the  act  of  1890.  a  law 
that  is  still  on  our  statute  books,  section 
311.  That  law  maintains  the  value  of 
our  monetary  unit,  the  dollar,  of  what- 
ever material  it  may  be  couiposcd — gold, 
silver,  or  paper. 

The  twenty-flr»t  lostallment  <^  Sen- 
ator Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

V  h,  do  tbe  Senators  on  each  side  of  this 
Chsmber,  tinder  tbe  leadership  of  tbe  senior 
Senators  from  Indiana  and  Wew  Jersey,  srul 
from  Ohio  end  Rhode  Uland,  cJaiminf  to 
repretent  the  •dminlstrstlon,  fneiat  tipon 
sn<<  uree  tl>e  paseace  of  tfm  pendinc  Intt 
wiiboui  sny  amendment,  atnipty  repeeltng 
the  fnirchaslnjt  cletises  of  the  Sherman  lew, 
■nd  wholly  If  norint  the  moet  eltal  and  easen* 
tisl  part  of  the  President's  slnfie  end  anlf 
reoom  mends  tlon  ?— 

"Other  lefftslstlve  action  pu«tin(r  beywd  all 
douL  the  Intention  snd  sblllty  of  the  Oov- 
ernment to  fulfill  n«  r>*cunlary  obligations  IB 
money  universally  reoofnlred  by  all  civlllaed 
countrtes," 

This  la  by  far  the  moat  Important  part  oC 
this  one  recommendation  of  the  President. 

The  charge  Is  iterated  and  reltersted.  dsf 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  thst  the  Senetort 
opposing  the  pastege  of  the  pending  bill  for 
simple  unconditional  rep*^l  are  otwtructlon- 
iBta — are  flllbusterlrg,  whatever  thst  may 
mean— and  are  opposing  the  wise  snd  Judi- 
cious recommenclatlou  of  legislation  by  ti-» 


A2490 
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President.  Tills  Is  a  false  and  unfounded 
charge.  If  ihor?  be  obstructionists.  It  can 
only  be  those  Senators  who  Insist  up<5n  Ignor- 
ing the  most  es.'^ential  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion recommended  to  our  consideration. 
I  believe  I  am  Justified  in  saying,  in  behalf 


Mr  PALMm.  The  Executive  ha.s  asked  us 
to  pass  the  pending  bill.  There  is  no  silence 
about  that. 

Mr.  C'CKRELL.  Is  that  a  financial  plan? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  part  of  it. 

Mr   CocKRELL.  That,  then,  according  to  the 


Mr.  CocKKEix.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that.  I  think  If  the  S?nator  will  look  over 
the  law  he  will  see  that  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  Palmer.  1  understand  the  law  which 
makes  a  silver  dollar  a  legal  tender  Is  unre- 
pealed. 
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and  is  such  full  legal  tender  when  It  matures, 
then  no  question  of  equity  or  good  faith  can 
ever  arise. 

The   demand   for  any  other  coin  or  paper 
money   would   be   In  direct   violation  of  the 

nhlitmtinn  ftncl  nnen  nmrtlcal  r<»niidl«rJon  nnd 


United  States  legal -tender  notes.  In  the 
standard  silver  dollars.  Can  they  be  honestly 
and  Justly  paid  In  the  standard  silver  dollar? 
Liet  me  read  what  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  said.  You  knew  he  is  not 
a  prcenbacker.  nor  a  nonulist.  nor  a  rMsudia- 


son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  which  is  as 
follows : 


ROW   LOKGT 


Because  the  Chrysler  Corporation  refused 
to  supply  coveralls  to  19  welders.  2.000  work- 
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President.  Tills  Is  a  false  and  unfounded 
charge.  If  thera  be  obstructionists.  It  can 
only  be  those  Senators  who  Insist  upon  Ipnor- 
In^  the  most  essential  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion recommended  to  our  consideration. 

I  believe  I  am  Justlflad  in  snylne.  In  behalf 
of  the  Senators  opposing  the  pending  bill, 
that  we  stand  ready  today,  and  will  so  stand 
throughout  thl.s  struggle,  ready  and  anxious 
to  pass  this  b;ll  with  amendm'.-nts.  with 
"legislation  putting  beyond  all  mistake  the 
Intention  and  tlie  ability  of  our  Government 
to  fulfill  every  one  of  Us  pecuniary  obligations 
In  money  universally  recognized  by  all  civi- 
lized countries."  We  are  not  repudlationlsts. 
Tliere  is  not  one  in  this  Senate,  so  far  as  I 
know.  We  are  not  Inflationists.  We  do  not 
believe  In  flat  money. 

We  advocate  "honest  money— the  strict 
maintenance  of  the  public  faith— consisting 
of  gold  and  silver  and  paper  convertlb!»  into 
coin  on  demand."  in  the  Wdrds  of  the  na- 
tl(  nnl  Demncrat'c  platform  of  1880. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  "wo  believe  In  hon- 
est money,  the  pold  and  silver  coinage  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a  circulating  medium  con- 
ve.'-tible  Into  such  money  without  loss."  as 
declared  In  the  nathnal  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1884.  ujjon  which  the  present  Presi- 
dent was  first  elected,  and  wliich  was  re- 
addpted  In  the  platform  of  1888. 

We  favor  now  legislation  on  this  bill,  not 
mere  idle  promises,  "to  continue  the  use  of 
both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  and 
to  coin  both  g(i!d  and  silver  Into  money  of 
equal  intrin.sic  and  exchangeable  value."  and 
we  want  now  "to  secure  such  equality  by 
such  safeguards  of  legislation."  to  be  enacted 
now.  and  not  merely  promised,  as  will  Insure 
the  maintenance  of  the  p.-irity  in  value  of  the 
coins  of  the  two  metal.s  and  the  equal  power 
of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and 
In  the  payment  of  debts." 

Wo  are  now  steadily,  pershtently,  and  con- 
sistently directing— not  merely  promising  to 
direct— "the  efCorls  of  the  Government  and 
of  this  Senate  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
safe  system  of  bimetallism  as  will  maintain 
at  all  times  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar 
coined  or  issued  by  the  United  States  in  tho 
markets  and   In  the  payment  of  debts  " 

We  want  to  engraft  on  the  pending  bill, 
not  these  idle  promises  contained  in  the  bill! 
but  the  legi.<lation  therein  promi.sed  and 
recommended   by  tlie  Pre.'^ldent. 

Is  this  obstruction?  Is  this  filibustering? 
We  are  ready,  waiting,  to  Join  the  advocates 
Jf  this  bill  In  appropriate  legislation  to  carry 
out  and  redeem  the  promises  set  forth  in  it. 

We  favor  legi.'^lative  action,  nut  legislative 
promises.  You  may  ask  by  what  legislative 
action  do  we  propose  "to  put  beyond  all  doubt 
or  mistake  the  intention  and  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  fulfill  Us  pecuniary  obli- 
gations in  money  universally  recognized  by 
all  civilized  countries"? 

According  tn  the  American  Yankee  Idea,  I 
answer  by  propounding  to  you,  What  leBii,l'a- 
tion  do  you  propose?  You  are  occupying  the 
Bflarmative.  you  are  promis.rg  legislation. 
The  country  and  the  Senate  want  to  know 
What  that  legislation  Is.  What  docs  the 
President  propose?  We  have  his  mes.sage. 
He  has  exercised  his  constitutional  preroga- 
tive, and  we  know  what  It  Is  I.s  there  any- 
thing there?  That  other  legtslatlon,  which 
I  have  Just  quoted,  to  make  manifest  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  redeem  all  ita 
pecuniary  obligations  In  money  recogniz.ed 
by  all  civilized  countries. 

We  stand  ready  to  carry  out  that  kind  of 
legislation;  but  the  friends  of  this  bill  and 
the  President  have  failed  to  tell  the  country 
What  legislation  they  want.  They  are  as 
dumb  and  as  silent  as  oysters. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri allow  me  to  say  a  word' 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from  IIU- 
nols? 

Mr.  CocKiuxL.  WiUi  pleasure. 


Mr  pALMm.  The  Executive  has  asked  us 
to  pa.ss  the  pending  blH.  There  is  no  silence 
about  that. 

Mr.  C'CKRELL.  Is  that  a  financial  plan? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  part  of  it. 
Mr.  CocKRELL.  That,  then,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Is  the  firai.clal  plan  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party  of  the  United 
States,  simply  a  patchwork  to  repeal  the 
Sherman  law. 

Mr  Palmer.  It  required  6  days  to  create 
the  world.  This  Is  one  step  In  the  direction 
of  a  financial  policy. 

Mr.  CcxTKRELL.  Then  it  Is  not  a  policy? 
Mr.  Palmer.  It  Is  not  a  policy. 
Mr     CocKRELL.  It    is   a    step,    a    miserable, 
plt.ful  step  on  a  broken  leg.     We  want  a  sys- 
tem, a  policy.     V/hat  is  this? 

Mr.  Palmer.  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  the 
Ssnator  from  Missouri.  Will  he   present   his 

plan?    I  understood  tho  Senator  to  claim 

Mr.  Wolcott.  We  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 
The  Vice  Pre.sident    The  Senate  will  be  In 
order.     It  Is  Impos.sible  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

M  Palmer.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
claims  that  this  is  no  plan.  This  Is  to  re- 
move an  obstruction  out  of  the  way  of  a 
plan,  but  the  Senators  who  complain  of  the 
silence  of  the  supporters  of  this  bill  ought 
kindly  to  present  a  plan  of  their  own,  that  the 
two  may  be  contrasted;  but.  above  all,  Sena- 
tors who  have  plana  should  come  forward 
to  the  rescue  and  put  their  plans  in  compre- 
hensible shape — something  more  than  mere 
declamation  for  free  silver  I  submit  that 
a«  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  COCKRELL.  I  submit  that  It  Is  no 
answer  at  all.  Tlie  President  of  the  United 
State.s  has  convened  the  Congress  in  extraor- 
dinary session  because  of  our  financial 
condition.  That  Is  the  expressed  subject 
submitted  to  us  and  it  Is  simply  prop<xs€d, 
according  to  this  bill,  to  repeal'  the  power 
given  in  the  Sherman  law  to  purchase  4  500,- 
000  ounces  of  silver  per  month,  and  stop 
there 

Mr  Palmer  The  Senator  Is  right.  Tlie  bill 
proposes  no  more  and  no  less  than  that;  but 
It  U  an  essential  part  of  any  financial  or  any 
monetary  measure 

Mr.  Cockrell.  And  that  leaves  us  upon 
the  t^herman  law  of  1873.  establishing  the 
single  gold  standard,  and  giving  to  gold  only 
the  ripht  of  coinage. 

Mr  Palmer  I  will  say  frankly  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  It  leaves  all  laws  In  force  other  than 
the   one   repealed. 

Mr.  Cockreil  That  i.«<  the  only  law  on  the 
subject  in  force.  The  S'-<nator  cannot  evade 
that. 

M.-.  Palmer  That  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment 
for  the  Senator  himself. 

Mr.  Cockrell.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  show 
any  other  law  on  the  subject  that  would  be 
In   force. 

Mr.  Pal.mer  Whatever  other  provlsioas  the 
law  makes  are  In  force.  Tlie  silver  dollars 
are  left  by  law  a  legal  tender. 

Mr.  Cockrell  There  u  no  doubt  about 
that:  I  stated  that  But  what  law  is  there 
recognizing  the  right  of  silver  to  coinage? 

Mr     Palmir     Oh' 

Mr  CcKKREr  I,  What  law  Is  there  that  does 
not  make  gold  the  slhi^le  standard  In  this 
country  and  the  only  metal  that  is  admitted 
to  coiimse? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Thl.s  bill  only  does  what  it 
pre  fesses  to  do.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cockrell.  Yes;  and  we  are  not  going 
to  permit  you  to  evade  the  issue.  This  bill,  if 
pa.s.sed.  places  the  United  States  Government 
on  the  single  gold  standard. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Senator  will  pardon  me 
for  saying  one  word  more.  He  has  argued 
elaborately  that  that  was  done  by  the  act  of 
1873. 

Mr.  CocKRiLL.  Then  this  bill  puts  the  act 
of  1873  in  force  again. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  not. 


Mr  CocKKELL  Tl^.erc  Is  no  qucist'on  about 
that.  I  think  if  the  S?nator  will  look  over 
the  law  he  will  see  that  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  understand  the  law  which 
makes  a  silver  dollar  a  legal  tender  Is  unre- 
pealed. 

Mr.  Cockrell.  E.erybody  knows  that;  but 
Is  there  any  law  authorizing  the  coinage  of  a 
solitary  silver  dollar  after  this  b;ll  Is  pas-sed? 
Is  there  any  law  authorizing  any  coinage 
except  gold  coinage? 

Mr.  Palmer.  None.  I  think,  except  the  dis- 
cretionary power  contained  in  the  act  it.self . 

Mr.  Cockrell.  To  coin  the  bullion  on  hand, 
and  no  further  and  no  more  than  that. 
Mr.  Palmer.  There  Is  none  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Cckkrell.  That  is  right.     Now  we  un- 
derstand each  other.     This  bill  does  not  give 
any  additional  power,  not  a  particle. 

Mr.  VooBMEES.  I  do  nit  intend  to  interfere 
In  the  debate.  My  attention  was  called  yes- 
terday by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Sherman,  to  a  continuing  provision  of  law.  of 
which  1  was  not  aware  the  other  day  when  I 
was  on  the  floor,  authorizing  the  Secret.iry  of 
the  Treasury  to  purchase  bullion  for  subsid- 
iary coin. 

Mr  Cockrell  Tliere  Is  no  doubt  about  that; 
I  do  not  dispute  that. 

Mr  VooRHrES  I  am  not  interfering  In  the 
debate.  I  merely  wanted  to  contribute  that 
fact  to  the  general  knowledge  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr  Cockrell  There  Is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Mr.  VooRHEEs.  That  is  a  large  di.scretion 
Which  might  extend  to  $100,000  000.  We  have 
seventy-seven  millions  of  subsidiary  coin  now, 
and  It  is  generally  under.nood  that  It  ought 
to  be  more. 

I  did  not  rise  as  I  said,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  In  the  debate,  but  merely 
to  contribute  that  fact,  that  future  silver 
coinage  is  provided  for  by  a  general  and  con- 
tinuing law  making  such  coinage  a  legal 
tender  for  $10. 

Mr.  Cockrell.  For  $10? 
Mr.  VcxjRHEES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockrell.  There  Is  no  question  In  the 
world  about  the  power  to  coin  the  subsidiary 
sliver,  which  Is  a  legal  tender  for  Ave  or  ten 
dollars,  as  I  believe  It  Is  now. 
Mr.  VcoRHEES    Yes. 

Mr.  Cockrell  It  was  Increased  to  $10. 
That  law  is  continued  Nobody  denies  that.' 
That  Is  a  cla.ss  distinction  between  the  toil- 
ing mas.se8.  We  provide  a  subsidiary  silver 
coin,  half  and  quarter  dollars,  dimes  and  half 
dimes,  a  legal  tender  for  $10,  for  the  laboring 
and  toiling  millions;  but  for  the  millionaires, 
the  arl5tocrat.^.  and  the  plutocrats,  we  only 
furnish  gold,  the  precious  gold.  We  do  not 
degrade  them  by  making  them  carry  around 
silver,  which  is  a  legal  tender  for  only  $10.  I 
am  opposed  to  class  legislation  on  money  or 
on  anything  else. 

I  Will  answer  the  question  I  a^ked.  What 
do  you  propose?  In  order  to  do  so,  however, 
we  muat  see  what  are  the  exi.stlng  pecuniary 
obligations  of  our  Government,  and  In  what 
kind  of  money  they  are  payable  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  obligations,  and  the  lawa 
existing  when  created  and  when  payable 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  every  civilized 
country,  every  nation  in  the  world,  claimi?  and 
recognizes  that  Its  pecuniary  obligations  can 
be  and  must  be  equitably  and  fully  paid  la 

the  money  called  for  and  specifled  in  the 
obligations,  etc  ,  which  was  a  full  legal  tender 
for  such  payment  when  the  obligations  wer« 
created  and  when  they  are  to  be  paid.  That 
is  a  sound  principle  of  law.  national  and 
international. 

If  the  obligations  specify  the  kind  or  char- 
acter of  money  or  currency  in  which  they  are 
to  be  paid,  then  they  can  only  be  paid  In  such 
specified  money.  If  the  obligations  do  not 
specify  the  kind  of  money  and  only  specify 
the  amount,  then  they  can  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  paid  in  any  full  legal-tender  money 
If  the  coin  or  paper  money  was  a  full  legal 
tender  at  Uie  time  the  obligation  was  created, 
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callin?  attention  to  a  liiphly  successful 
plan  which  ha.s  been  worked  out  by  Max 
L.  Ry.sdon.  president  of  the  Sioux  Steel 
Co..  for  meetins  the  increasingly  serious 
problem  of  manpower  shortages.    The 


"It's  a  funny  thing."  Rysdon  said.  "If  you 
show  a  woman  a  speclttc  way  to  do  a  Job. 
she  will  follow  it  an  closely  as  she  can.  A 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Inclined  to  ex- 
periment a  little,  to  see  if  he  cant  work  out 
a  better  system." 


are  physically  incapable  of  operations  requir- 
ing a  circular  swinging  motion,  such  as  ham- 
mering, but  Rysdon  has  found  that  some 
women  can  use  a  hammer  as  readily  as  any 
carpenter. 

The   nrohlem    nf    nh-senteelsm     hi  -h    nmonu 
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and  Is  such  full  legal  tender  wben  it  mature*, 
then  no  question  of  equity  or  good  faith  can 
ever  arise. 

The  demand  for  any  other  coin  or  paper 
money  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the 
obligation  and  of>en  practical  repudiation  and 
dishonesty. 

The  existing  pecuniary  obligations  of  otir 
Oovcmment  are  as  follows: 

Funded  lean  of  1891.  Issued 

under  law  of  July  14.  1870. 

a  percent $25,  364.  500  00 

Funded   loan   of   1907,   i.ssued 

under  law  of  July  14,  1870, 

4  percent ..-  659,  605,  700  00 

Refunding  certificates,  issried 

under  law  of  Feb.  26.  1879, 

4  percent 67.890  00 


Total     interest-bearing 
bonds 

Old  matured  debt,  not  pre- 
sented for  payment:  Inter- 
est ceased 

United     States     notes,     legal 

tenders,  or  greenbacks 

Old  demand  notes,  national- 
bank  notes,  redemption 
fund,  and  fractional  cur- 
rency  

Geld   certificates 

Silver  cer'tflcates 

Certificates  of  deposit  under 
act  June  8.  1872.  in  ex- 
change for  greenbacks 

Treasury  notes  of  1830 

Pacific   Railroad   bonds 


585,037,590.00 

1,984,770  26 
346.681,016.00 


27.  643,  243   37 

79,  756,819  00 

330.864.504.00 


8,285.000  00 

151.319.  040  00 

64.623,512   CO 

The  funded  loans  of  1891  and  1907  are 
Government  pecuniary  oblicatlons  issued  un- 
der the  law  of  July  14.  1870,  which  required 
that  the  bonds  should  be  "rcdefmable  in  coin 
of  the  present  standard  value  "  •  •  • 
"And  the  said  bonds  shall  have  set  forth  and 
e.'njre-jscd  upon  their  face  the  above  sprcified 
ccnditicns.""  Each  one  of  those  bonds  s-peci- 
flos  the  law  ui.der  which  isuecl,  ard  then  las 
In  plain  English  upon  Its  face  set  forth  and 
expressed,  "is  redeemable  in  coin  of  the 
standard  value  of  tiic  United  States  en  raid 
July  14,  1870.  with  Interest  in  such  coin." 

IT.e  Ecnicr  Senator  from  Ohio  doubtless  had 
charge  of  this  refund. ng  law  In  Its  passrge. 
and  wn>5  dettrmlned  to  protect  the  Interests 
Of  the  purchasers  and  holders  of  sxich  bord3 
and  maintain  unsullied  the  public  faith. 
Ke::ce  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
ipngucce  of  the  bonds.  ab'.,ut  which  there  cp.n 
be  no  question  of  good  faith  or  honesty. 
They  are  payab'c  at  the  cptlcn  of  the  Govcin- 
ment.  by  the  recognised  laws  cf  every  civi- 
lized nation.  In  co'n  rroney  cf  the  st.indard 
Talt:e  cf  the  United  States  on  raid  July  14, 
1870.  And  no  man  living  can  truthfully  say 
or  pretend  that  the  coin  of  the  standard 
value  en  said  day  ard  now  was  other  than  ibe 
silver  dollar  of  4121;;.  grains.  9  parts  flr.e,  and 
the  gold  dollar  cf  25  8  graLn.=',  9  parts  fine. 
They  were  the  coin  money  specified  In  the  law 
and  en  the  fnce  of  the  bonds.  Th^  can  be 
Just  as  equitably  and  legally  pa  d  in  the 
standard  silver  dollar,  then  and  now  a  ftill 
legal  tender  in  all  pajrmentB,  as  in  the  grid 
dollar,  without  the  least  particle  of  tarnish- 
ing the  public  honor  or  breaking  the  public 
faith. 

As  to  the  refunding  certificates  and  certifi- 
cates cf  deposit,  they  were  Issued  in  exchange 
for  lawful  money  and  are  payable  in  any  full 
legaJ-tendcr  money. 

The  oJd  matured  debt  can  be  paid  in  hon- 
esty and  good  faith  in  the  standard  silver 
dollar. 

The  United  States  notrs  or  greenbacks,  the 
old  demand  notfs,  national-bank  notes,  and 
frcctlonal  currency  can  also  be  paid  in  hon- 
esty and  gocd  faith  in  standard  silver  dollars. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  there  is 
acme  dispute  about  the  right  to  pay  silver  or 
redeem  the  greenbacks  In  standard  silver  dol- 
la:s.  It  seems  that  the  adminlsuaticn  has 
come   scruples  about  redeeming  greenbacks, 


United  States  legal -tender  notes,  in  the 
standard  silver  dollars.  Can  they  be  honestly 
and  Justly  paid  in  the  standard  sUver  dollar? 
Let  me  read  what  the  distlngul&bed  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  said.  You  knew  he  is  rv3t 
a  prcenbacker.  nor  a  populist,  nor  a  repudla- 
ticnlst.  I  quote  from  the  speech  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio,  on  the  Ilth  day  of  April, 
1876.  oa  a  bill  then  pending  in  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  fracUoiml  currency  and  silver  coin- 
age.   That  Senator  then  said: 

"But  the  vital  question  presented  by  the 
amendments  of  the  committee  is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  silver  dollar.  Why  restore  the  sil- 
ver dollar  when  It  Is  now  so  depreciated  by 
the  events  that  I  have  named?  Well,  air,  the 
answer  Is  that  we  have  a  large  amount,  sonie 
♦400,000,000  of  United  States  notes,  which 
now  are  a  legal  tender  for  all  purpoees,  and 
the  time  hafi  arrived  when  wo  can  redeem 
them  all  with  the  old  dollar  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  create  a  dollar;  we  simply 
provide  for  Its  Issue.  The  law  was,  I  have 
shown  you,  up  to  1873,  that  this  old  silver 
dollar  could  be  tendered  for  the  payment  of 
all  debts;  but  it  wa«  simply  not  coined  be- 
cause the  silver  dollar  was  worth  more  than 
tho  gold  dollar.  Etoes  that  prevent  us  from 
coining  it?     Not  in  the  least." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  silver  dc41ar  was.  It  Is  true,  a  legal 
tender  until  1873,  and.  in  strict  law.  might  be 
restored  to  Its  former  position  as  a  standard 
Of  value  without  a  violation  of  the  legal  con- 
tract between  the  United  States  and  the 
bondholder." 

Mr.  President,  is  not  that  pretty  good  au- 
tliority?  But  I  wish  to  put  this  question  still 
further  beyond  the  pcaslbility  of  a  doubt. 
We  all  remember  with  great  pleasure  our  late 
distinguished  associate  and  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  ablest  Jurists 
In  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  ex-Senator 
Edmunds.  Ex-Senator  Edmunr^s.  In  188<J, 
said  what  1  shall  quote.  I  quoted  Senator 
Sherman  in  1870.  before  the  p>asBage*of  the 
Bland  law.  I  now  quote  Senator  Edmunds 
in  1836.  after  we  had  had  the  silver  dollar  in 
cirtuatlon  for  8  yenrs: 

"Mr.  Edmunds.  It  may  be  that  I  should 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky — I 
certainly  agree  with  him  that  the  silver  coin 
of  the  United  States  is  Just  r-s  go<-.d  a  legal 
tender  for  every  bond  arul  debt  of  the  United 
States  that  does  not  say  gold  coin  exclusively, 
if  there  be  such  a  one,  as  the  gold  is — and  to 
far  and  to  that  extent  I  am  just  as  strong  a 
sJver  man  as  my  friend  from  Kentucky  is." 

Is  there  a  doubting  Thomas  now  left  In 
th?  S?nate  Chamber? 

Mr.  GnAT.  Doubting  as  to  what? 

Mr.  Cockrell.  That  the  standard  silver  dol- 
lar c*n  eqiUtaWy  and  Justly  be  i.ald  In  the 
redemption  of  the  greenback  and  at  the 
funded  loan  of  1891  and  1907. 

Mr.  Grat.  I  never  heard  anyone  exprress  a 
doubt  that  It  ccmld  be  le^Ily  so  used. 

Mr.  CocKiTHX.  Then  I  am  gratified  that 
we  have  other  dlstlngTitshed  jurists  who  con- 
firm everything  that  I  have  said,  and  confirm 
What  the  Senator  Irom  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  stated. 


H*w  Long? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  May  19.  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  permii^ion  granted  me.  I 
include  a  timely  editorial  from  the  Jack- 


son (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  which  is  as 
follows: 

ROW   LONG? 

Because  the  Chrysler  Corporation  refused 
to  supply  coveralls  to  19  welders,  2.000  work- 
ers refused  to  continue  to  supply  guna  and 
tanks  to  American  fighting  men.  That 
doesn't  make  sense.  But  It  seenu  to  be  • 
fact. 

Because  the  War  Labor  Board  has  not 
acted  on  a  petition  for  wage  Increases,  bus 
drivers  In  Lansing  refused  to  take  workers 
to  plants  which  are  making  munitions 
needed  by  our  Army  and  Navy. 

Because  the  demands  of  the  United  Mine 
Workeu  have  not  been  met  by  the  War  Labor 
Board,  a  half  million  miners  threaten  to 
strike  next  week,  when  John  L.  Lewis'  period 
of  "truce"  expires. 

And  we  are  at  wart  We  are  stirrounded 
by  powerful,  vlctotis  enemies.  Secretary 
Stimson  aays  our  losses  in  Tunisia  were 
heavy.  American  bombers  attacking  Kurop* 
are  brought  down  daily  wtth  their  brava 
crews  by  enemy  planes.  Many  American 
bojrs  are  giving  their  lives  In  bleak  Attu 
jTBt  as  others  perished  on  fever -scourged 
Guadalcanal. 

The  enemy  has  rK>t  been  conquered.  The 
Axis  Is  still  powerful  and  stiU  resourceful. 
It  has  not  yet  been  challenged  where  it  !• 
strongest — in  Europe  .and  in  Asia. 

But  in  this  country  Americans  are  quarrel- 
ing over  amall  things  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  life  or  death. 

Americans,  praying  for  victory,  praying  to* 
the  survival  of  their  sons,  praying  for  the 
safety  of  democracy,  well  may  ask,  "How  long. 
O  Lord,  how  long?" 

Some  will  Indict  workers  and  their  leaders. 
Btrt  is  that  entirely  fair?  The  men  and 
vromeh  who  work  in  munitions  plants  art 
patriotic.  They  want  to  win  this  war.  They 
want  to  protect  their  own  bo3;B  who  are  flglit- 
tng.  They  arr  good  Amerlca.ns.  The  fault  is 
in  Washington. 

Faced  with  troubles  abroad,  our  Govern- 
ment is  strong  and  purposeful;  bat  faced  with 
perplexities  at  heme,  our  OoTernroent  lack* 
courage  or  determination.  Admittedly  the 
sltuatlcm  U  not  e«sy.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  tem- 
porized so  long  with  John  L.  Lewis  and  others 
who  flout  his  wartime  leadership  that  his 
course  now  is  beset  by  menace. 

But  the  people  are  becoming  Impatient. 
They  want  to  get  along  wlih  the  bufiness  of 
victory.  Few  will  join  Virginia's  powerful 
newspaper,  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  In 
demanding  that  "if  the  President  does  not 
go  the  absolute  Ilmtt  in  dealing  with  these 
[ccal|  ETtrikers  he  should  be  Impeached."  But 
many  will  share  the  hope  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  administration  will  conciiKle  to  aban- 
don compromise  and  dilly-dallying  and  refuse 
to  tolerate  further  sabotage  of  production. 

Let  inequities  be  adjusted  where  they  acta- 
ally  exist.  But  let  no  interest,  whether  the 
Interes'  of  employer  or  employee,  union  or 
individual,  transcend  the  interest  of  tb« 
Nation  in  its  fight  for  survival. 


Smhix  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  MMofadnrer  Sk«wt 
NatMB  Patten  for  MectiM  PrttUcms  of 
Manpower  Shortages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBLS 

OP 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  EOtTTH  DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATXVES 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1943 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  hereby 
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cannot  the  truth  about  the  war;  its 
causes,  its  progress,  its  objectives,  be 
told  the  American  people?  Is  it  because 
the  truth  might  set  us  free,  and  the 
"four  freedoms"  do  not  embrace  the  real 


It  is  eescDtlal  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  work  In  close  harmony  with  Russia 
in  this  war  and  in  the  psace  to  come.  It  is 
not  eseentlal  that  the  American  people  be 
lulled  to  sleep,  making  us  do  all  the  cooper- 
Attnff  whtlA  Russia  makes  the  rules. 


the  people  except  the  Congress  Itself.    If  this 

measure  passes  without  retaining  some  form 
or  semblance  of  congressional  superrlalon 
over  the  arrangements  that  are  to  be  made 
during  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  shape  interna- 
tional  economic  policies.  Congress  will  have 
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callin?  attention  to  a  hiRhly  successful 
plan  which  ha.s  been  worked  out  by  Max 
L.  Rysdon.  president  of  tlie  Sioux  Steel 
Co..  for  meelin'4  the  increasingly  serious 
problem  of  manpower  shortages.  The 
Sioux  Steel  Co.  is  one  of  the  large  manu- 
facturers of  farm  equipment  such  as 
grain  bin.s,  brooder  houses,  and  hog 
trouKhs.  Equipment  of  this  type  is  of 
vital  importance  to  midwestern  farm- 
ers trying  to  increa.se  their  food  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  initiative  and  success 
of  tliis  company  in  makin?  almost  a 
complete  conversion  from  manpower  to 
womanpower  sets  a  pattern  for  all 
America  and  establishes  a  record  which 
deserves  hi«h  commendation. 

The  following'  article  from  the  Daily 
Arcius  Leader,  of  Sioux  Falls,  in  its  Sun- 
day edition  of  May  16  gives  a  detailed 
report  of  thi.s  inspiring  experiment: 

Having     Manpower     Trouble?— Gals     "Take 
Ovrn'  AT  Sioux  Steel — 45  Women.  16  Men 

Now   EMrLOYED  BY   COMPANY 

(By  Bob  Jones) 
For    a    man    whoKc    pet    theory    lias    hoen 
bltsted.  Max  Rypdon.  prfsldcut  cif  the  Sioux 
Steel    Co..   in   Sioux    Falls,   Is    mighty    happy 
these  days. 

As  recently  as  last  December  he  would  have 
placed  a  bet  on  liis  belief  tliat  there  was  no 
place  for  women  employees  in  his  plant.  The 
work  Involved  In  manufacturing  ngrlcvi!- 
tural  equipment  from  sheet  metal  was  too 
heavy  and  too  exacting  for  Riiy  but  strong, 
experienced   men.  he   thought. 

Under  the  Impact  of  war  and  the  man- 
power .shortage,  however,  that  picture  has 
changed  radically.  Hysdou  Is  now  employing 
4.5  wcmen,  capable  ot  handling  nearly  every 
step  in  the  production  .system,  and  only  16 
men.  largely  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

"It  biKamc  a  question  of  taking  the  best 
from  a  large  ressrvolr  of  womanpowcir  or 
hiring  every  man  that  came  along^.  regardless 
of  his  qualifications."  Rysdon  F«ys. 

The  women  are  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment— under  Government  order  they  draw 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  along  with  the 
men. 

And  the  men  have  come  to  admit,  some- 
what grudgingly,  of  course,  that  the  women 
are  turning  out  the  work  in  a  satisfactory 
m.inner. 

Rysdon  Is  the  authority  for  the  statement 
tliai  this  fcr-the-duratlon  revolution  Is  really 
Working.  In  seme  lines  of  work  calling  for 
sharp  eyes  and  .steady  fingers,  production  has 
eoonied.  He  is  convinced  that  there  will  be  a 
place  for  women  in  the  plant  after  the  war. 
Succeiis  of  the  Sioux  Steel  conversion  to 
womanpcwer  hns  been  hailed  by  Government 
officials  as  ou' standing  in  the  Northwest,  es- 
pecially by  selective-service  representatives 
who  have  been  warning  employers  to  train 
replacements  for  nil  able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  la  and  45,  regardless  of  de- 
pendency. 

COULD    BE     COPIED 

And  to  W.  L.  Mall,  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission representative  for  this  area,  the  Sioux 
Steel  experiment  Is  a  model  that  could  well 
b^'  fcllowed  by  every  Industrial  concern. 

While  extcndinf;  employment  of  women  to 
the  present  hi -a  level,  Rysdon  learned  many 
things — some  to  be  expected,  others  anything 
but  self-evlcicnt. 

For  example,  it  came  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  him  to  discover  how  readily  inexperienced 
women  cmplnyees  couid  ad.ipt  themselves  to 
routine  tasks  so  necessary  in  a  plant  where 
trcrrwork  l.s  R'.l-lmportant  In  acJilevlng  pro- 
d«cMon  results. 

Women  woikers  have  proved  exceptionally 
•a..)t  m  jcfc^  rcqulrlrt;  unvarying  repetition 
or  ruovcments  and  manuU  dexterity. 


"It's  a  funny  thing."  Rysdon  said.  "If  you 
show  a  woman  a  specific  way  to  do  a  Job, 
she  will  follow  It  a*  closely  as  she  can.  A 
man.  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to  ex- 
periment a  Utile,  to  see  If  he  can't  work  out 
a  better  system." 

On  the  debit  side.  Rysdon  found  that  a 
w.jman  employee  will  u.sually  complete  an 
assignment  task,  vhen  wait  for  further  In- 
structions, while  a  man  is  likely  to  lock 
around  fur  something  else  to  do  and  needs 
less  supervision. 

TEMPERAMENT   PROBI  EM 

Tlien  there  Is  the  question  of  tempera- 
ment. When  a  dispute  flares  among  women 
immediate  attention  of  a  masterful  abltrator 
Is  needed.  And  because  women  are  exceed- 
ingly conscientious  they  are  more  resentful 
of  eritici.sm  than  thick-skinned  men 

On   the  other  hand,   a  word  of  pral.<e  for  a 

Job  well  done  works  wonders  for  production. 
Surprising  hns  been  the  absence  of  Indus- 
trial accidents,  although  a  great  majority  of 
the  wcm-n  had  no  previous  factory  experi- 
ence. Special  guards  now  cover  moving  parts 
of  heavy  machinery,  of  course,  but  women 
appear  to  be  more  cautious  than  Inexperi- 
enced men. 

PRODL'CnON  PLAN  CHANCED 

With  the  Introduction  of  women  worl.ers  It 
became  necessary  to  revlae  the  entire  pro- 
duction set-up  at  Sioux  Steel 

Tlie  16  men,  all  old  hand.s  nt  the  plant. 
were  placed  In  resptonslble,  supervisory  posi- 
tions, where  they  check  all  operations  at  regu- 
lar Intervals,  make  all  Bdjustments  of  ma- 
chinery, and  set  the  dies  for  each  new  t;!?!! 

When  women  take  over  their  asslgnm  nls 
are  worked  cut  In  detail,  with  nothing  leii  to 
chance  Men  are  also  rharged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  m»c:,inery  maintenance, 
something  not  nece  ■=  iry  when  nearly  every 
employee  was  a  me'h   nic. 

When  the  experir  .  mu  was  begun  last  De- 
cember a  few  won-,  ii  were  employed  to  do 
light  work  The  rn;  ;;e  of  tasks  was  extended 
as  the  manpower  shoruge  became  more  criti- 
cal, and  now  women  load  trucks  with  steel 
and  do  similar  heavy  work. 

Two  of  the  women  regularly  work  all  day 
at  a  Job  which  requires  them  to  lift  35-pound 
sheets  of  steel  onto  a  power  shears. 

When  women  moved  In  at  the  plant,  some 
of  the  men  felt  obligated  to  assist  them  with 
the  more  difficult  work.  A  supervisor  pre- 
pared to  lend  a  hand  with  a  heavy  load  of 
steel  one  day,  when  the  object  of  his  chivalry 
turned  and  said,  "Listen,  you  blankety-blank- 
blank.  don't  you  think  I  can  do  a  days 
work?"  He  has  never  touched  a  load  of  steel 
since. 

Sioux  Steel  has  required  no  special  train- 
ing for  women  employees,  finding  it  better  to 
train  them  in  a  specific  operation  at  the 
plant.  None  of  them  hold  supervisory  posi- 
tions at  the  present  time,  but  Rysdon  con- 
siders It  entirely  possible  that  with  a  few 
years  of  experience,  some  of  the  women  will 
be  capable  of  holding  such  Jobs. 

PBODUCnON   RAISED 

As  an  r-  imple  of  a  task  that  women  do 
unusually  '  ell.  Rysdon  called  attention  to 
the  manut  .  ture  of  adjustable  furnace  pipe 
elbows.  Ti.  •  item  must  be  processed  exactly 
rlght-;-if  sr(  ions  fit  too  loosely,  they  fnll 
apart:  If  t!  y  are  too  tight  they  are  net 
adjustable. 

Previously  the  mc.-=t  .-killed  workmen  han- 
dled the  operation,  uut  8  women  ere  now 
making  excellent  elb.,\.s,  and  h.-.ve  boosted 
production  some  20  percent  above  the  high- 
est level  ever  attained  by  men. 

Similarly,  inexperienced  women  were  tried 
at  the  soldering  process. 

Because  of  natural  neatness  and  attention 
to  d.->tall,  they  soon  achieved  proficiency  at 
turning  out  smooth  Jobs. 

Industrial  magazines  had  carried  the  In- 
formation that  members  of  th^   "weaker"  sex 


\  are  physically  Incapable  of  operations  requir- 
ing a  circular  swinging  motion,  such  as  ham- 
mering, but  Rysdon  has  found  that  some 
wcmen  can  use  a  hammer  as  readily  as  any 
carpenter. 

The  problem  of  absenteeism,  hl.h  among 
wcmen  who  are  also  trying  to  maintain  a 
home,  was  met  by  hiring  more  employees 
than  were  actually  needed  at  any  one  time. 
It  was  necessary  to  rule,  however,  that  any 
employer  absent  without  Rdvarc3  notice  or  a 
good  excuse  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
organization. 

"Thofie  that  stood  the  test  now  seem  to 
realize  the  Importance  of  teamwork."  Ry.'^dcn 
said.  "It  was  necessary  to  drop  about  10 
women  who  were  not  dependable,  but  you 
would  probably  find  the  same  thing  in  a  group 
of  60  men,  selected  more  or  less  at  random   " 

LESS    DISCIPLINE 

DLsclpline  at  the  plant  has  been  relaxed 
somewhat,  however.  Men  would  work  fnm 
8  a.  m  until  noon  without  a  break,  but  If  a 
woman  decides  she  wants  a  sandwich  or 
cofTee  at  10  a.  m  .  she'll  have  it,  no  matter 
what  the  boss  says  or  thinks. 

"Employment  of  women   has  meant   a   big 
Job  of  reorganization."  Rysdon  declared      "But** 
were  satisfied  down  here  — the  work  Is  gulng 
out  on  schedule." 


Mission  to  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILLINOIS 

,         IN  TIIE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19.  1943 

!        Ml'.  MASON.     Ml'.  Speaker,  the  movie. 

I  Mission  to  Moscow,  based  upon  the  book 
written  by  Ambassador  Joseph  E.  Davies, 
is  now  being  shown  in  theaters  all  over 
this  country.  The  movie  distorts  the 
truth  and  gives  a  wrong  impression  to 
the  people  of  America  concerning  Russia 
and  its  people.  As  Dorothy  Thompson 
said  in  her  review  of  the  picture: 

The  film  Is  phony:  the  characters  are 
phony;  the  history  Is  phony;  and  the  under- 
standing of  our  people  after  seehig  the  pic- 
ture will  be  distorted  rather  than  clarified. 
•  •  •  The  picture  Is  full  of  fiction  pie- 
sented  as  fact. 

I  personally  con.sid<T  this  fiTni  as  the 
greatest  propaganda  effort  ever  put  out 
with  the  approval  and  .sanction  of  cur 
Government  ofTicials.     It  purports  to  be 
the  truth  about  Ru.ssia  but  it  is  anytiiing 
but  the  truiii.     According   to  this  film 
one  would   be  led   to  believe   that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  only  blameless,  hon- 
est, kind,  and  really  peace-loving  gov- 
ernment in  the  world.    According  to  this 
film  the   United  Stales,  Gieat  Britain, 
and  France  forced  S".iiin,  much  against 
his  will,  to  embrace  liitler  by  signing  a 
nonag8re.<^.sion   pact   rarly   in   the   war. 
According  to  this  film  Russian  aggres- 
sion again.st  Finland  was  juslifird.    Ac- 
cording to  this  film  the  British  and  Po- 
lish Amba.'-.sadors  were  eith?r  clowns  or 
fools.    According  to  this  film  the  United 
States  Senate  is  comjjosed  of  isolation- 
ists and   idiots.     Wiiy.  ch   why.  should 
such  a  misreprescntaticn  be  sanctir;:-cd 
and  approved  by  our  public  officials  and 
put  over  en  the  American  people?    Wiiy 
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itafr.     Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  McClure  (p.  252 
of  his  book  I  : 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  President  has,  and 
was  Intended  to  have,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  head 
of  a  fully  recognized  member  of  the  society 
of  nations:  th;u  he  has.  accordlnelv.  the  au- 


role  of  Santa  Claus  for  the  entire  world, 
while  other  and  more  realistic  nations  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  their  populations. 

Let  no  one  Imagine  that  thU  Is  not  a 
real  danger.  We  delude  ourselves  If  we 
think  that  the  International  trade  of  this 
era  is  to  he  romnarert   with  that   nf  nrovi>-.iia 


some  of  them  to  the  Congre."^s,  most  of 
them  to  the  OCBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  some  organizations  direct  to 
the  President,  for  relief  from  arbitrary 
controls  of  their  businesses  that  are  rap- 
idly retarriine  riistrihntlnn  n<  wpII  oc  the 
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cannot  the  truth  about  the  war;  its 
caiises,  its  progress,  its  objectives,  be 
told  the  American  people?  Is  it  because 
the  truth  might  set  us  free,  and  the 
"four  freedoms"  do  not  embrace  the  real 
freedom  that  comes  as  a  result  of  know- 
ing the  truth? 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Post-Tribune  of  La  Salle,  111.,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  my  district,  gives 
such  an  excellent  review  of  this  propa- 
ganda film  Mission  to  Moscow  that  I 
recommend  it  as  required  reading  for  my 
colleagues  in  the  House: 

MISSION  TO  MOSCOW 

The  eminent  liberal  philosopher.  John 
Der^ey,  and  Suzanne,  of  tt>e  Wisconsin  La 
Follettes,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  check 
the  film  Mission  to  Moecow  ogalnst  former 
Ambassador  Joseph  E.  Davies'  bock  of  the 
came  name,  on  which  the  picture  supposedly 
Is  based. 

Their  rcfearch  confirms  what  many  who 
have  seen  the  film  and  reed  the  book  felt, 
without  exerting  themselves  to  verify  their 
rusplclona.  Tlie  picture  plays  fast  and  Icoae 
with  the  bock. 

THIS  might  be  of  no  particular  consequence 
if  the  picture  were  designed  as  a  romance, 
a  drama,  a  musical — anything  In  the  pure 
ent?rtalnment  field.  Such  criticism  wou!d 
be  plcaytmlsh  If  the  departures  were  techni- 
cal— Buch  aa  often  are  required  to  satisfy 
•creen  demands  for  continuity,  cohesion,  and 
coherence. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  All  the  changes 
ter.d  toward  one  obvious  objective,  which  is 
ach'eved  by  them.  They  make  the  film  what 
the  book  was  not — In  the  words  of  Professor 
Dewey  and  Mlse  La  Follette.  "totalitarian 
propaganda  for  mass  prcductlon — a  propa- 
ganda which  falsifies  history  thrcu:?h  distor- 
tion, omission,  or  pure  invention  of  facts." 

To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  discrepancies 
uncovered  by  the  two  critics: 

The  film,  but  not  the  book,  shows  Marshal 
Tukhachevrky  being  tried  and  condemned  as 
a  conspirator.  The  marshal.  In  fact,  was  exe- 
cuted 8?creUy.  without  trlsl.  more  than  a 
year  before  the  film  purports  to  have  him  In 
court. 

The  film  shows  Ambassaador  Davies  accept- 
ing instantly  the  guilt  of  the  pu.ge-trlal  vic- 
tims, thcu^h  the  bock  records  his  ccncem 
because  they  were  denied  the  elements  of 
what  Americans  consider  a  fair  trial. 

The  picture  shows  Moscow  as  gay,  festive, 
and  happy.  But  the  book  records  "horrify- 
ing" terror,  with  no  household  but  lived  in 
fear  cf  "a  nocturnal  raid  by  the  secret  poHce." 

The  picture  shows  Stalin  driven  to  his  pact 
with  Hitler  by  Anglo-American  appeasement, 
with  no  reference  to  our  desperate  efforts  to 
conclude  a  defensive  alliance  with  Moscow. 

Mr.  Davies.  back  in  the  United  States,  is 
shown  touring  the  country,  Ignoring  his  poor 
health,  flshting  isolationism.  Tlie  fact  is 
that  the  ex-Ambassador's  swing  around  the 
circuit  was  made  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when 
the  Nation  already  was  united  in  support  of 
the  war  that  had  been  forced  upon  us. 

There  appears  nowhere  In  the  film  any 
mention  that  it  wra  Communist  organiza- 
tions, under  orders  »X3m  Moscow,  which  In- 
terfered in  every  way  p^jsslble  with  our  de- 
fense preparctlcns  and  that  Vrro  M\kcan- 
ToifTO.  consistent  "Red  fronter,  '  cast  one  of 
the  few  congressional  votes  against  conscrip- 
tion. 

Ridiculously  distorted  efforts  are  made  In 
the  film — but  not  In  the  book — to  create  an 
Impression  that  Russia  Is  cur  ally  against 
Japan.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  only  this  year 
Moscow  renewed  her  nonaggr  sslon  pact  with 
Tckyo. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  film  Is  to  pro- 
mote American  friendship  toward  Russia  by 
h)ding  and  distorting  facts. 


It  is  eescntlal  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  work  in  close  harmony  with  Russia 
in  this  war  and  In  the  peace  to  come.  It  is 
not  escentlal  that  the  American  people  be 
lulled  to  sleep,  making  us  do  all  the  cooper- 
ating while  Russia  makes  the  rules. 

Conceding  the  good  intentions  of  the  pic- 
ture makers,  we  think  they  have  done  a  real 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 


Extension  of  Reciprocel  Trade 
Agreements  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  summary 
of  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming IMr.  O'Mahomky]  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  May  19,  1943, 
on  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccro,  as  follows: 

The  legislative  pwwer  never  stood  in  greater 
Jeopardy  in  this  country  than  it  does  at  this 
mcment.  The  conflict  between  the  Congress 
and  the  bureaucracy  reaches  its  crisis  in  this 
bill  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
without  the  right  of  legislative  review.  If  It 
Is  passed  in  this  form,  the  Executive  power 
will  have  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  leg- 
islative power  from  which  Congress  will  find 
it  difficult  to  recover. 

The  Issue  Involved  is  not  whether  inter- 
national trade  Is  good  or  bad,  whether  it 
should  be  encouraged,  nor,  indeed,  whether 
tarlft  rates  should  In  normal  times  be  worked 
out  by  experts  of  the  Tarlft  Commission  and 
other  Government  agencies  without  refer- 
ence to  Congress.  It  Is  simply  whether  in  the 
greatest  international  crisis  In  which  this 
country  has  ever  been  engaged  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  voluntarily  abdi- 
cate Its  power  over  international  economic 
reorganization. 

This  committee  on  March  2  unanimously 
reported  to  the  Senate  the  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  Its  chairman  providing  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  special  committee  "to  Inves- 
tigate all  matters  relating  to  post-war  eco- 
nomic reorganization  and  problems."  That 
resolution  was  adopted.  The  committee  was 
appointed  and  It  Is  now  In  existence  under 
the  specific  Instructions  of  the  83nate  "to 
mt  ke  accessible  to  the  Congress  the  most 
complete  Information  respecting  post-war 
economic  policy  and  post-war  problems  that 
is  available,  to  the  end  that  Congress  may  be 
adv'lsed  respecting  those  problems  and  In  a 
position  to  formulate  solutions  with  respect 
to  them  which  will  result  in  the  greatest  con- 
tribu'iion  by  the  Congress  to  the  achievement 
of  a  stable  economy  and  a  Just  peace." 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  a  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  which  h&s  s'.xh 
a  concept  of  the  power  and  responsibilities 
cf  the  Congress  should  now,  within  less  than 
3  months,  give  its  approvcl,  without  amend- 
ment, to  a  measure  which  In  effect  ccm- 
pletely  delegates  to  the  Executive  all  legis- 
lative power  with  respect  to  post-war  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Tliere  Is  no  authority  In  this  country 
which  can  •tr4>  Congress  of  Its  power  to  serve 


the  people  except  the  Congress  ItseU.  If  this 
measure  passes  without  retaining  10016  form 
or  Ben>blance  of  congressional  superrlaion 
over  the  arrangements  that  are  to  be  made 
during  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  shape  interna- 
tional economic  policies.  Congress  will  have 
reduced  itself  to  a  position  of  Impotence  in 
the  very  field  In  which  It  owea  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Stau^  its  ablest  and  most  im- 
remitting  endeavors. 

For  fully  20  years  the  Executive  has  been 
building  Itself  up  at  the  expense  of  Congress, 
which,  unfortunately,  has  been  too  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of  Its  constitutional 
powers  to  the  constantly  multiplying  boards, 
commissions,  and  bureaus.  Nowhere  has  the 
diminution  cf  congressional  power  been  more 
manifest  than  in  the  field  of  international 
relations.  Whereas  in  the  early  history  cf 
our  country  moEt  International  compacts 
were  In  the  form  of  treaties,  the  laat  several 
decades  have  seen  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
method  of  international  arrangement.  We 
now  have  more  Executive  agreements  by  far 
tlian  we  have  treaties.  Indeed  there  have 
been  more  Executive  agreements  during  the 
last  26  years  than  during  the  entire  prevloua 
history  of  the  Oovernment. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  In  th» 
State  Department  to  regard  the  executive  as 
more  significant  and  important  than  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Oovernment.  No- 
where I  think  has  this  new  view  of  the  com- 
parative importance  of  theee  two  branches  of 
government  been  mere  clearly,  and  also  more 
naively,  expressed  than  by  Hon.  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  Special  AsslsUnt  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  AprU  14. 

He  was  asked  to  say  how  many  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  Into  which  this 
country  has  already  entered  required  legis- 
lative approval  in  the  countries  with  which 
they  have  been  made.  It  is  a  shocking  thing 
to  consider  that  while  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  nonchalantly  surrendered 
Its  right  to  review  these  agreements  on  be- 
half of  the  people  whom  they  represent.  In 
only  4  of  the  26  countries  with  which  we  have 
made  these  agreements  docs  the  legislative 
branch  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  ap- 
proval of  the  pacts.  In  the  remaUilng  22 
counUies  the  legislative  power  of  review  is 
retained. 

Explaining  this  contrast  which  reflects  so 
sadly  on  our  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
popular  government  as  compared  with  the 
countries  with  which  we  have  negotiated, 
Mr.  Sayre  said : 

"I  would  like  to  add  that  with  resp>ect  to 
many  of  these,  they  are  agreemenu  with 
countries  under  the  parliamentary  system  of 
government.  By  that,  of  course,  jrou  realize 
the  executive  is  in  control  of  legislative  ac- 
tion. So  long  as  the  executive,  the  prime 
minister,  remains  in  power,  he  can  command 
the  action  of  the  legislative  so  that  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into,  agreed  by  the  executive, 
sanctioned  by  the  prime  minister,  practically 
is  assured  of  legislative  support.  That  Is,  In 
those  countries  one  does  not  have  the  dis- 
tinction, the  separation.  I  mean,  between 
legislative  and  exscutlve  functions." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  stranger 
or  more  unwarranted  distortion  of  the  reali- 
ties cf  the  parliamentary  system.  Under  a 
parliamentary  government  the  executive  la 
not  in  control  of  lerlslative  action,  as  Mr. 
Sayre  so  blandly  asserts.  The  legislative  power 
Is  at  all  times  In  comp'.ete  control  of  executive 
action,  and  when  the  prime  minister  acts,  he 
acts  with  the  understanding  that  his  policy 
must  be  the  policy  of  the  legislative  arm 
at  the  peril  of  his  own  political  existence. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  la  that 
Mr.  Sayre's  conception  of  the  superiority  cf 
the  executive  to  the  legislative  power  Is  shared 
by  his  aascctates  in  the  Department  of  State, 
as  evidenced  by  the  recently  published  book 
on  International  Executive  Agreements,  by 
Blr.  Wallace  UcClure,  cf  the  State  Department 
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Hartmann  luggage,  Cheney  neckwear,  Osh- 
kosh  overalls,  Fownes  gloves,  and  lines  of 
similar  character  To  destroy  the  identity 
of  the  merchandise  Just  mentioned  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  abolishing  of  free  speech 
with  no  necessity  for  radios,  newspapers,  or 


tion  of  social  equality,  then  the  real 
Negro,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, are  in  for  an  unhappy  time. 

I  believe  that  It  is  essential  that  the 
friends  of  the  Negro  attempt  to  restore 


The  reason  for  this  anti-poll-tax  leg- 
islation is  entirely  political,  even  though 
it  is  clothed  in  a  humanitarian  guise. 

The  South's  firm,  but  kindly,  insist- 
ence on  segregation  and  on  laws  against 
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Btaff.  Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  McClure  (p.  252 
of  his  book)  : 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  President  has.  and 
was  Intended  to  have,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  head 
of  a  fully  recognized  member  of  the  society 
of  nations;  that  he  has.  accordingly,  the  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  any  manner  of  Inter- 
national act.  on  any  subject,  that  la  entered 
Into  by  othf  r  states  of  the  world;  and  that, 
while  this  power  must  be  exercised  without 
Violation  of  the  Constitution  and  In  ac- 
commodation with  other  possibly  conflicting 
powers  granted  by  the  Constitution,  notably, 
the  powers  of  the  legislature,  an  Executive 
agreement  not  In  contravention  of  the  Con- 
etitutlon  and  not  in  conflict  with  any  act 
of  Congress  (best  shown  by  positive  congres- 
sional confirmation  either  before  or  after 
signature)  Is  binding  on  all  of  the  Executive 
and  all  the  law-enforcing  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  Is  the  equivalent  of  law." 

Again  from  page  363  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing: 

■"The  President  can  do  by  Executive  agree- 
ment anything  that  he  can  do  by  treaty, 
providing  Congress  by  law  cooperates  and 
there  Is  a  very  wide  field  of  action  in  which 
the  cooperation  of  Congress  is  not  necessary: 
Indeed,  where  Congress  possesses  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  dissent." 

Surely  In  the  light  of  this  it  Is  unnecessary 
to  argue  that  If  the  Congress  passes  this 
bin  In  Its  present  form  It  will  voluntarily 
eliminate  Itself  from  all  Executive  participa- 
tion   In  post-war  reorganization. 

Already  we  are  being  told  that  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  end  this  war  by  a  treaty  of 
peace.     Indeed.   It  has   been  suggested   that 
It  would  be  preferable  to  have  no  definitive 
treaty,  but  to  allow  the  executive  arm  of  the 
Government,  through  its  military  and  dip- 
lomatic  branches,    to   conduct   post-war   re- 
construction.   If  this  policy  be  coupled  with 
the  policy  set  forth   In   this  bill   by  which 
the   Congress    is    elTectively    bypassed,   then, 
obviously,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  be  without 
voice  In  the  reorganization  of  the  new  world. 
It  is  said  that  we  do  not  dare  to  reassert 
the   legislative   power   of   the   people   of    the 
United  States  through  the  Congress  lest  the 
Other  countries  of  the  world  gain  the  notion 
that  we  are  to  be  too  Jealous  of  the  rights 
and    advantages    of    our    own    people.     Mr. 
Sayre's  testimony  that  22  of  the  26  nations 
with  which  we  have  already  negotiated  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  preserve  the  right 
of  legislative  review  Is.  of  course,  a  completa 
answer  to   this   argument.     The   Parliament 
of   Great   Britain    has   not   surrendered    Its 
authority  to  review  trade  agreements.     The 
legislators  of  Canada  have  not  surrendered 
their    power.      We    are    already    talking    of 
four  great  united  nations  who  are  to  dom- 
inate the  new  world  that   is  to  arise  after 
the   war.     With    two   of    these.   Russia   and 
China,   we  have  as  yet  no  reciprocal   trade 
agreement.     What  Is  to  be  done  by  way  of 
trade    with    these    powers    will    shape    the 
economic  destiny  of  the  world.     Poor  China 
has  been  buffeted  around  so  much  by  the 
great  powers  In  the  past  that  it  may  not  as 
yet  have  developed  a  national  consciousness 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  will  of  Its  allies, 
but  surely  no  one  will  say  that  Russia  will 
abandon    its   policy    of    enlightened    self-in- 
terest, as  It  sees   it,  for  fear  of  tielng   mis- 
understood   by    the    other    nations    of    the 
world.     Only  In  the  United  States  are  the   I 
representatives  of  the  people  expected  to  put    ] 
blinders    on    their    eyes    and    gags    In    their    I 
mouths  lest  their  purposes  be  misunderstood.    ! 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  threshold  of  this  great  crisis,  volun- 
tarily eliminates  Itself  from  an  active  part 
In  reviewing  the  International  economic  ar- 
rangements that  are  to  be  made,  then  it. 
and  It  alone,  will  be  to  blame  if.  m  the 
reorganization  that  is  to  rume.  the  people 
Of   this  country  wiU   be  forced   to  play   the 


role  of  Santa  Claus  for  the  entire  world. 
while  other  and  more  realistic  nations  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  their  populations. 

Let  no  one  Imagine  that  this  Is  not  a 
real  danger.  We  delude  ourselves  If  we 
think  that  the  International  trade  of  this 
era  Is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  previous 
generations.  As  Mr.  Sayre  said  in  his  testi- 
mony to  the  House  committee: 

"It  is  quite  clear  that  no  figures  since 
then  (1939)  could  throw  any  further  light 
upon  the  issues,  for  the  world  has  been  at 
war.  and  trade  has  been  dominated  by  war 
supply  and  war  blockade,  the  submarine 
campaign,  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  the 
strategic  u.se  of  scarce  shipping,  and  the  ne- 
cessities  of  military  operations." 

The  picture  Is  more  unreal  as  compared 
with  the  traditional  world  trade  than  even 
Mr,  Sayre's  description,  for  trade  In  our  time 
Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  commodities  by  Individual  pro- 
ducers and  traders,  it  is  a  matter  of  Govern- 
ment loans.  Government  finance,  and  Inter- 
national cartels.  In  all  the  testimony  which 
has  been  given  In  support  of  these  agree- 
ments, little  or  nothing  has  been  said  about 
Government  purchases  of  gold,  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  and  the  operations  of  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   Washington. 

Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  testifying  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  April 
13,  spoke  of  the  "health  restoration  of  our 
Inter-Amerlcan  trade  from  the  perilously  low 
level  of  $472,000,000  In  1932  to  $961,000,000 
In  1939."  No  reference  Is  made  to  the  com- 
mitments and  authorizations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  Latin  America, 
which  amount,  as  of  May  17  of  this  year,  to 
•757,134,014.79. 

There  Is  respectable  conservative  financial 
authority  for  the  statement  that  In  Inter- 
national trade  one  must  never  expect  all 
debts  to  be  paid,  that  trade  must  be  kept 
alive  by  systems  of  credit  which  do  not  nec- 
essarily Involve  cither  exchange  of  commod- 
ities or  eventual  payment  of  debt.  At  this 
moment  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
has  submitted  to  us  the  Keynes  plan  to  pro- 
vide international  credit  after  the  war  and, 
incidentally,  to  neutralize  our  gold  supply. 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  haa  Its  ex- 
perts working  on  another  plan  of  Interna- 
tional credit  to  be  carried  on  by  bookkeep- 
ing manipulation  of  symbols.  The  whole 
purpose  of  both  Governments  Is  to  main- 
tain markets  without  trade. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  discus  this  phase  of 
the  problem.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  It  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  problem  of  International 
trade.  It  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program.  It  is  an  Integral  part  of 
economic  reconstruction  after  the  war.  Ob- 
viously, If  we  delegate  to  the  executive  arm 
of  the  Government  the  control  over  Inter- 
national trade  embodied  In  this  bill,  we  shall 
be  withdrawing  from  the  people  of  the  United 
State-s  the  power  to  supervise  the  program 
to  which  we  are  to  be  committed.  That  Is 
a  surrender  of  the  principles  of  popular  gov- 
ernment to  which  I  cannot  give  adherence. 


0.  p.  A.  and  Small  Butinesi 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
representatives  of  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  Nation  are  appealing, 


some  of  them  to  the  Congres.';,  most  of 
them  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  some  organizations  direct  to 
the  President,  for  relief  from  arbitrary 
controls  of  their  businesses  that  are  rap- 
idly retarding  distribution  as  well  as  the 
production  of  food  and  many  of  the  in- 
dustrial necessities  for  the  use  of  the 
civilian  population.  The  leaders  of 
many  such  organizations  have  branded 
the  policies  of  the  O.  P.  A.  as  "economic 
murder."  Mr.  Rowland  Jones,  Jr., 
Washington  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
speaking,  he  said,  for  the  28,000  Inde- 
pendent retail  druggists,  charged  that 
"the  real  purpose  of  O.  P.  A.  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  socialistic  system."  and 
added  that  the  present  policies  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  lead  in  that  direction. 

The  voice  of  the  smaller  businessmen, 
who  are  the  backbone  of  this  Nation  and 
who  are  carrying  the  greatest  financial 
load  of  any  segment  of  our  people  In 
financing  this  war,  mtist  be  heard  and 
acted  upon  by  this  Congress.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  smaller  businessmen,  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  waited 
patiently  for  Improvement  In  methods 
of  price  control  on  the  O.  P.  A.,  are  be- 
coming impatient  to  the  point  of  drastic 
action.  Soon  the  power  of  Congre.ss 
must  be  brought  to  bear  unless  better 
Judgment  speedily  takes  the  place  of  un- 
tried theory  in  this  department. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  place  in  the 
RicoRD  a  letter  from  Hoffman  Clothiers, 
Centralla,  111.,  one  of  the  really  great 
retail  clothing  houses  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  The  men  who  own 
this  store  helped  to  win  the  First  World 
War  in  active  service,  and  like  thousands 
of  smaller  businessmen  in  your  various 
districts  are  contributing  greatly  to  the 
community  and  civic  hfe  of  this  Nation. 
They,  like  your  businessmen,  are  doing 
a  great  service  toward  winning  the  war 
on  the  home  front.  They  are  leading  the 
bond  drives  and  buying  bonds  to  finance 
the  war.  I  hope  every  Member  takes  the 
time  to  read  Mr.  Hoffman's  letter,  which 
I  am  now  inserting  in  the  Record: 

Centtialia,  III..  May  15,  1943. 
Congressman  Charles  Vurseix, 

Twenty-third  District.  IlUriois, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Deaji  Sn:  Having  established  a  most  suc- 
cessful retail  business  whose  volume  now  ex- 
ceeds •  175.000  annually,  we  are  quite  con- 
cerned about  recent  Office  cf  Price  Admin- 
istration Regulations.  M.  P.  R  339  and  M.  P. 
R  ,  Amendment  3. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  very 
future  of  our  buslnes,'?  is  seriously  threatened 
by  the  regulations  referred  to.  Inasmuch  as 
It  has  been  our  policy  to  always  feature 
standard  merchandise  of  a  higher  quality  and 
nationally  known  and  advertised,  it  causes 
no  little  alarm  to  see  the  very  foundation  of 
our  success  seriously  threatened  by  these 
new  Office  of  Price  Administration  regula- 
tions. 

Our  business  was  founded  in  1899  on  the 
soundest  of  principles,  high-standard  mer- 
chandise of  known  quality  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  consumer.  Tlae  business 
has  grown  with  this  established  policy  so  that 
today  a  most  enviable  position  In  the  retail 
field  Is  enjoyed  In  this  area. 

We  feature  such  outstanding  merchandise 
as  Hart  Schaffner  A:  Marx  clothing,  Man- 
hattan shirt*.  Interwoven  hose,  Nunn-Bush 
shoei,  Dobbs  and  Mallory  tats,  Hlckok  belts. 
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dignity  and  usefulness  in  society,  and 
that  this  can  be  best  achieved  by  char- 
acloristic  developments  along  racial 
lines.  We  believe  that  he  should  have 
pride  In  his  race  and  In  his  racial  in- 
tegiity,  and  confidence  in  his  destiny 


that  has  already  lighted  more  than  a 
million  farm  homes— taking  to  them 
li'4ht  and  hope  and  comfort  and  relief 
from  those  drudgeries  under 'which  hu- 
manity had  struggled  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time. 


subterfuge   about   him.     Tragedy    with 
hope  and  courage,  ho  personified. 

"For  in  ashes  they  must  surely  lie  be- 
fore peace  comes  back  to  the  world." 
Expressions  like  this  help  to  make  per- 
manent peace  an  iridescent  dream.    For 
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Hartmann  luggage,  Cheney  neckwear.  Osh- 
kosh  overalls,  Fownes  gloves,  and  lines  of 
similar  character  To  destroy  the  Identity 
of  the  merchandise  Just  mentioned  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  abolishing  of  free  speech 
with  no  necessity  for  radios,  newspapers,  or 
magazines.  The  consumer,  too.  would  suffer 
by  this  change  of  policy  inasmuch  as  he 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  dis- 
tributors, compelled  to  pay  whatever  the 
seller  choee  to  charge  him  and  he'd  never 
be  sure  of  the  quality. 

We  are  soliciting  your  aid  In  our  behalf  to 
defeet.  if  possible,  the  threat  to  our  very 
retail  existence.  Your  broad  knowledge  and 
your  extreme  fairness  will  enable  you  to  real- 
ize the  unfairness  of  the  present  policy  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Your  wholehearted  help  at  this  critical  time 
Will  certainly  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

HomiAN  Clothiers. 
Noiman  Hoffman. 


"The  Anti-PolHax  Bill' 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOME 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1945 

Mr.  NEWSOME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
elected  to  Congress  under  the  laws,  the 
rules,  and  the  regulations  set  up  by  the 
people  of  Alabama  covering  such  elec- 
tions. 

These  laws  are  written  in  our  State 
constitution  and  are  in  keeping  with  our 
rights  under  the  basic  law  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Anything  to  the  contrary  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

Having  been  elected  under  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  set  up  by  my 
people  makes  me  truly  their  Representa- 
tive in  Congress, 

Accountable  to  no  authority  on  this 
earth  but  them,  my  conscience,  and  the 
national  welfare,  I  have  accepted  this 
responsibility  and  I  will  account  to  them 
for  my  actions. 

Legislation  as  covered  in  H.  R.  7,  the 
anti-poll-tax  bill,  is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional, for  if  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  set  aside  by  simple  legislation  any 
constitutional  provision  of  any  State, 
then  this  power  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  local  self-government. 

By  action  such  as  this,  the  Congress  is 
creating  a  definite  tension  in  our 
southern  attitude,  tending  toward  dis- 
unity and  bitterness.  It  is  an  act  against 
the  basis  of  race  relationship  as  it  exists 
in  the  South. 

The  South  likes  the  real  Negro,  and  if 
you  really  have  his  welfare  at  heart,  you 
will  not  change  the  relationship  which 
now  exists. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  friendly  and 
generous  cooperation  which  can  normal- 
ly be  expected,  but  il  the  southern  Negro 
is  to  be  made  ashamed  of  his  race  and 
his  specialized  racial  distinctions  by  the 
effort,  and  In  the  hope  that  by  legisla- 
tion, he  can  immediately  assume  a  posi- 
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tion  of  social  equality,  then  the  read 
Negro,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, are  in  for  an  unhappy  time. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
friends  of  the  Negro  attempt  to  restore 
to  him  pride  in  his  own  race  and  in  his 
belief  in  southern  friendship  and  co- 
operation. 

So  long  as  he  is  surly  and  discontented 
and  a  defeatist  as  a  Negro,  so  long  will 
he  invite  hostility  and  lack  of  coopera- 
tion. 

A  falsely  generated  lack  of  pride  in  his 
race  stock  and  distrust  and  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  distinct  assets  of  his 
race  result  in  a  hopeless  complex  of  de- 
featism add  a  cruel  desire  to  be  some- 
thing he  is  not. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  Negro's  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  happiness  and  free- 
dom from  worry,  this  complex  would 
have  an  ominous  result  upon  the  Negro 
himself. 

The  South  is  now  in  a  condition  of 
vast  turmoil.  Huge  plants  for  numerous 
war  purposes  are  heing  located  in  this 
area,  with  reckless  waste  and  revolu- 
tionary methods  of  employment.  These 
plants  are  frequently  operated  by  organ- 
izations from  other  States,  indifferent  to 
the  permanent  adverse  effects  on  the 
local  area,  or  to  the  post-war  economics 
of  that  area. 

Wage  policies  and  union  organizations, 
struggling  for  dues,  members,  and 
power  are  canying  the  wage  scales  for 
white  and  black  to  levels  which  private 
industry  and  a  solvent  economy  cannot 
possibly  sustain.  Migration,  always  the 
curse  of  skill  and  craftsmanship,  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  Negro,  as  a  result 
of  this  high  pressiu-e,  is  receiving  real 
wages  beyond  anything  in  the  experience 
of  the  race,  and  the  Negro  rarely  looks 
ahead. 

In  this  situation,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
justification  whatever  for  efforts  to  instill 
in  the  Negro's  mind  the  idea  that  he  is 
abused,  and  that  the  southerner  does  not 
like  him,  and  that  he  will  never  get  his 
rights  until  he  gets  a  free  and  uncondi- 
tional right  to  vote,  can  attend  school 
and  church  with  the  whites  and  would 
not  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  if  he 
persuaded  some  white  woman  of  the 
alleys  to  marry  him.  There  has  never 
been  discrimination  in  this  area  as  to 
employment  of  Negroes.  They  have  the 
full  population  ratio  or  more  in  substan- 
tially every  heavy  industry,  such  as 
mines,  foundries,  pipe  shops,  car-build- 
ing plants,  and  so  forth.  They  are, 
therefore,  realizing  their  full  share  of  the 
huge  increases  in  wages  paid  by  public 
works  and  enforced  generally  by  Federal 
authority. 

The  effort  to  convince  the  Negro  that 
he  is  abused  and  must  lay  down  his  terms 
now  is,  for  the  most  part,  based  strictly 
on  hostility  to  the  South,'  and  on  an  effort 
to  gain  the  Negro  vote  in  the  North  and 
East. 

This  is  not  a  sincere  move  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  development  of  the  Negro, 
but  is  a  struggle  for  political  power. 

The  poll  tax.  levied  necessarily  with- 
out discrimination,  and  therefore  within 
the  law  of  the  land,  is  not  oppressive  or 
discriminatory  against  the  Negro. 


The  reason  for  this  anti-poll-tax  leg- 
islation is  entirely  political,  even  though 
it  is  clothed  in  a  humanitarian  guise. 

The  South 's  firm,  but  kindly,  insist- 
ence on  segregation  and  on  laws  against 
miscenegation  is  not  resented  by  the 
genuine  Negro  of  the  South.  Those  im- 
mutable laws,  applicable  to  both  races, 
are  based  on  sound  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory custom  and  legislation,  and  are  for 
the  furtherance  of  helpfiil  association 
and  cooperation. 

They  are,  in  fact,  the  only  basis  on 
which  association  and  cooperation  is 
possible. 

Le^slation  such  as  this  comes  about 
because  the  emotional  reformers  and  the 
professional  agitators  and  those  seeking 
power  find  it  easier  to  simplify  the  inter- 
racial problem  by  mongrelizing  it  rather 
than  by  facing  it. 

Traditions  and  customs,  based  on  the 
course  of  centuries,  cannot  be  repealed  by 
simple  legislative  action. 

The  specialized  characteristics  of  the 
Negro,  however  admirable  and  fitted  to 
long-range  destiny,  have  never  developed 
along  lines  that  would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  merged  with  the  white  man 
to  absorb  and  dilute  the  racial  character- 
istics of  both  races. 

We  of  the  South,  having  long  since 
adopted  segregation  as  a  basic  principle 
of  local  self-government,  have  not  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  documenting  that 
principle. 

In  meeting  the  organized  drive  against 
its  racial  attitude,  the  people  of  the  South 
have  had  few  spokesmen.  We  would  not 
embarrass  our  colored  people  by  criticism 
of  their  characteristics  or  their  philoso- 
phy. We  hesitate  to  embarrass  our  peo- 
ple by  debating  publicly  the  necessity  for 
a  kindly  but  imperative  segregation. 

That  determination  is  both  obvious 
and  instinctive  and  need  not  be  ration- 
alized to  meet  the  propagmda  now 
directed  against  it. 

The  reaction  of  the  senses  and  the  In- 
stinctive sense  of  difference  obviously 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  South 's  con- 
clusion finds  a  racial  basis  among  stu- 
dents of  genetics,  and,  therefore,  may 
legitimately  be  adopted  on  that  ground 
alone  by  a  self-governing  people  as  a 
basis  for  custom  or  for  law. 

That  law  of  genetics  which  holds  good 
in  every  stock  bulletin,  and  on  every 
farm  cannot  be  "prejudice"  when  it 
reaches  toward  the  most  sensitive  of  all 
human  relationships,  that  of  marriage, 
with  its  inexpressible  intimacy. 

There  is  not  involved  in  this  argument 
any  academic  question  of  superiority. 
It  is  a  certainty  as  to  the  differences  and 
specialization  to  which  the  respective 
races  are  entitled  and  which,  as  a  natu- 
ral right,  should  be  maintained. 

There  are  few  of  us  in  the  South 
whose  first  and  earliest  memories  do  not 
attest  to  the  kindness  and  unique  quali- 
ties of  the  Negro,  and,  like  all  races,  they 
have  among  them  many  of  the  most 
guileless  and  honorable  characters  ttiat 
I  have  ever  known. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  constantly 
improving  destiny  of  the  Negro,  I  be- 
lieve that  he  has  those  qualities  which 
qualify  him  for  an  enlarging  place  of 
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3:20  p.  m  :  Mr,  Edward  Hyatt.  Water  Proj- 
ect Authority  of  California.  Mr.  Northutt 
Ely.  general  counsel,  water  project  authority. 
Mr.  Ray  Matthew,  supervising  hydraulic  en- 
gineer. Water  Project  Authority  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Roland  Cxirran,  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect Association. 


a  waste  of  transportation  and  manpower  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation  is  trying  to  conserve 
both. 

The  reduction  In  the  slaughter  quota  has 
materially  affected  the  price  that  the  farmers 
receive  for  livestock,  as  most  of  the  stock  pur- 
chased for  these  packing   houses  was  pur- 


sports  and  that,  even  with  death  facing 
them  in  the  fox  holes  at  Guadalcanal 
they  talked  about  sports : 

Servici  Men  Like  Thtih  Sports — Bots  Aicud 
Football.  Fights  In  Foxholes,  Sats  Sib- 
CEANT  Ross — Marine  Hero  Says  Athletics 
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dignity  and  usefulness  in  society,  and 
that  this  can  be  best  achieved  by  char- 
aclrnstic  developmenLs  alont?  racial 
lines.  We  believe  that  he  should  have 
pride  In  his  race  and  in  his  racial  in- 
te?iity.  and  confidence  in  his  destiny 
within  that  race. 

To  restore  that  pride  in  his  rare  is  one 
of  cur  primary  requirements.  We 
should  strive  to  free  him  from  the  false 
sense  of  shame  pressed  upon  him  by 
those  who  do  not  know  him  and  do  not 
like  him  because  of  hi.s  color  and  who, 
throue:h  false  and  unscrupulous  leader- 
ship, have  amaUamation  in  mind. 

My  own  idea  continues  to  be  Wiat  if 
the  carpetbaecers  leave  the  southern 
Nc«?ro  and  the  southern  whites  alone, 
and  these  who  are  enga'^ed  "profession- 
ally" in  the  business  of  racial  relations 
will  pay  more  attention  to  racial  paral- 
lels rather  than  racial  mixing,  we  will 
continue  to  Ret  alonz  v?ry  well. 

Any  other  course  will  promote  strife, 
bittemes."?,  and  di-unity  at  a  time  when 
our  need  is  obviously  for  the  greatest 
possible  unity  and  cooperation. 


Ten  Years  of  T.  V.  A. 


RE1>1ARKS 
or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or    MIS3I.«-SIPP1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MIVES 
Tuesday .  May  18.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  today  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority was  created,  an  agency  that  has 
wrousht  one  of  the  greatest  develop- 
ments of  anrient  or  mcxicin  times. 

As  co-author  with  Senator  Norris  of 
the  bill  creatint:  the  T  V  A.  I  am  more 
than  proud  of  the  record  it  has  made 

It  has  done  more  f(.r  the  American 
people  than  any  other  undertakinK  of  its 
kind  this  Government  has  ever  a.'^sumed. 

Up  to  dnte,  it  ha.s  built  13  huge  dam.s 
on  the  Tennes.see  River,  and  has  three 
more  under  con.=truction. 

It  has  conquered  and  harnessed  that 
mighty  stream,  provided  600  miles  of 
navigation  and  protected  the  entire  val- 
ley from  devastating  fioods. 

It  has  built  thousands  of  miles  of 
heavy  transmission  lines,  and  electrified 
tens  of  thousands  of  farm  homes  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  had  electric 
lights  during  this  generation. 

It  has  furnished  a  yardstick  to  show 
the  American  people  wh.at  electricity 
.should  cost  and  in  that  way  iias  helped 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  eleciric  lights  and 
power  to  the  consumers  of  t.'ie  Nation 
by  something  like  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
It  has  aided  our  fanners  and  taught 
them  how  to  conserve  and  rebuild  their 
soil  in  order  that  our  great  agricultural 
sections  mirjht  not  follow  in  the  impov- 
erished wake  of  the  eroded  areas  of  the 
Old  World. 

It  pioneered  the  path  and  blazed  the 
way  for  our  rural  electrification  program 


that  has  already  lighted  more  than  a 
million  farm  homes— taking  to  them 
li'^ht  and  hope  and  comfort  and  relief 
from  those  drudgeries  under 'which  hu- 
manity had  struggled  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time. 

It  has  lightened  the  load  of  the  busi- 
nessman, stimulated  indu.stry,  and  is  now 
supplying  the  energy  to  operate  those 
vast  machines  for  manufacturing  the 
necessary  implements  of  war. 

Indeed,  the  T.  V.  A.  is  one  of  America's 
greatest  and  most  permanent  as.sets. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  parap.hra.se 
that  familiar  expre.'^sion  relative  to  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  I  would  say  that 
as  a  national  a.s.set  the  T.  V.  A  is  first  in 
war.  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 

of  the  li?ht  and  power  consumers  of  cur 
great  and  growing  country. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or    KANS.*S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  May  18.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tax  bill  and  the  threatened  coal  strike 
continue  to  be  the  unfinished  business. 
"  Churchill  says  Singapore  was  Great 
Britain's  major  defeat  of  tlieir  whole 
history,  their  largest. 

A  little  sally  in  one  of  the  great  Sig- 
nal Corps  laboratories  is:  You  don't  have 
to  be  crazy  to  be  a  good  radio  operator, 
but  it,  helps. 

My  eolleague,  Ed  Rees.  says  they  de- 
nied Mr.  John  Q.  Puulic  adinittr.ncc  to 
Hot  Springs,  but  sent  John  Barleycorn 
an  engraved  invitation. 

The  head  of  our  delegation  to  the 
world  food  conference  at  Hot  Springs 
was  chairman  of  the  Aurieulture  Com- 
mittee that  gave  us  scarcity  by  statute. 

A  headline  last  Sunday  says,  "Roha- 
bilitaiion  of  Tunisia  fails  to  the  United 
States."  We  v/ill  probably  have  a  series 
of  these  windfalls. 

M*-.  Beveridve.  with  a  colored,  wrinkled 
.«;hirt  and  unpre.'-sed  clothes,  sitting  sepa- 
rate among  House  Memb.?rs  and  con- 
versing freely,  gave  evidence  of  a  sincere, 
humble  soul. 

As  Wally  and  Windsor  took  the  front 
row  in  the  diplomatic  gal'ery,  they 
rai.fcd  the  House.  The  duke  bowed 
gently  and  finally  told  V.'aHy  to  d i  like- 
wise.    Their   modesty   was   charming. 

The  presence  of  a  .son  of  Lord  Halifax, 
khaki-clad  and  legless,  in  a  wheel  chair, 
gave  a  pathetic  touch  to  the  House — a 
scene  of  English  color.  The  father 
pushed  the  cliair. 

Churchill  was  forceful  without  seem- 
ing ponderous;  was  humorous  without 
being  the  smart  aleck;  was  not  confined 
to  his  manuscript;  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  Atlantic  Charter  nor  post-war 
planning.     There    was    nothing   of    the 


subterfuge    about    him.      Tragedy    with 
hope  and  courage,  ho  personified. 

"For  in  ashes  they  must  surely  lie  be- 
fore peace  comes  back  to  the  world." 
Expressions  like  this  help  to  make  per- 
manent peace  an  iridescent  dream.  For 
a  thousand  years  smoldering  hate  has 
flamed  anew  from  ashes.  We  have  more 
hope  in  a  Gandhi  or  a  David  Starr 
Jordan. 


Interior  Dspartment  Appropriation  Bill  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday   May  20.  1943 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  tlij  question  was  raised  today  in 
connection  with  consideration  of  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill,  as 
to  whether  th"  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  the  cleik  of  the  subcommittee 
gave  appropriate  notice  to  all  Members 
of  the  Ilou'^e  desiring  to  be  heard  before 
the  subcommittee  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  schedule 
of  hearln;:s  of  the  committer  giving  a 
list  of  the  names  of  Members  who,  as  Is 
the  custom,  were  advised  by  the  clerk 
a  day  or  two  in  advance,  by  telephone, 
when  they  would  be  heaid  in  connection 
with  the  appropriation  bill.  The  clerk 
of  that  subcommittee,  Mr.  Duvall,  has 
served  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  IG  yec;rs  and  has  proved  to  be 
faithful  and  accurate,  and  he  has  ad- 
vised me  that  due  notice  v.'as  given  each 
person  on  the  schedule.  All  persons  on 
the  list,  other  than  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahcma.  appeared  and  were  heard  by 
the  committee. 

The  schedule  I  have  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 

IIEABINCS  ON  INTEBIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPRCPPIA- 
TION  BILr  rf>K  THE  Fl.'-CAL  YEAR  I9<4-  ArTER- 
NOON  SCHEDUIt.  MONDAY     APRIL    12.   1943 

2pm:  Hon  Paul  Stewart:  Indian  schools: 
Antlers.  St    Elizabeths;   Duratit.  St.  Agnes. 

2:10  p.  ni  :  Hon  Karl  Mundt;  Indian 
school,  Stephen.  S.  Dnk 

2:15  p  ni  :  Hon.  Hal  H(jlm«6;  gravity-feed 
caiial,  Koza  cllvu-lcn.  Yak. ma  prcjcct,  Wash- 
ington 

2:20  p.  m  :  Hon.  Clarence  E  Kilburn,  ro- 
dent control. 

2:30  p  m  :  Hon.  William  S  Hill;  Colorado- 
Blg  Thompson  project 

2:35  p  m  :  Hon.  Richard  Welch;  Central 
Valley  project. 

2  40  p  in  :  Hon  Frank  A  Barrett;  accel- 
erated program  for  rcclamalitn. 

2:50  p  m  :  Hon  A.  B  Kelly:  exploration 
for  iron  ore  depo.":lts  In  Pennsylvania. 

3  p  m  :  Hon  William  Lemke.  Hon  Usher 
L.  Buiriick;  N>  rth  Dakuta  water  utiUtv  and 
conservation  projec's;  Mr  Jolm  Haw.  Mr. 
Frrderlckscn  Mr  Haw  is  alstj  interested  In 
R;..za  Division,  Yakima  project 

3:05  p.  m  :  Hon  Harry  EaKlebrlght;  Ccn- 
trel  V.nllcy  project. 

3:10  p  m  :  Hon  J  Leroy  John*on;  Central 
Valley  project. 
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3:20  p  m  :  Mr.  Edward  Hyatt.  Water  Proj- 
ect Authority  of  California.  Mr.  Northutt 
Ely.  Keneral  counsel,  water  project  authority. 
Mr.  Ray  Matthew,  supervising  hydraulic  en- 
gineer. Water  Project  Authority  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Roland  Ciirran,  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect Association. 

3:30  p.  m  :  Mr  F.  O.  Hagie,  secretary.  Na- 
tional Reclamation  As.soclallon. 

3:50  p.  m.:  Mr.  E.  W.  Rising;  Idaho  Irri- 
gators. 


Problems  of  the  Small  Meat  Packers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF~  REPRESENTATIVES 

T?iursrtay.  May  20,  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  me  before  the 
Small  Businessmen's  Committee,  with 
Hon.  Wright  Patman  as  chairman, 
Thursday.  May  20,  at  10:30  a.  m.  The 
meeting  was  called  on  behalf  of  and  at 
the  request  of  the  small  meat  packers  of 
the  United  States: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Small  Busi- 
nessmen's Committee  for  conducting  a  hear- 
ing on  the  problems  of  the  small  meat  pack- 
ers and  butchers  of  the  Nation.  This  Is  a 
problem  that  should  have  the  Immediate  and 
serious  consideration  of  Congress. 

In  visiting  with  a  number  of  the  packers 
assembled  here  this  morning  I  find  that  they 
are  going  to  dlsctiss  the  effect  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  price  ceilings  on 
the  sale  of  mwt  products.  It  is  not  my  In- 
tention to  go  Into  this  phase  of  the  problem, 
but  I  want  to  discuss  It  from  another  angle. 

L.a.<:t  week  it  was  my  privilege-  to  spend  a 
day  in  Salina,  Kans.,  and  meet  with  various 
committees  represeming  that  community  In 
regard  tc  their  meat  problems.  While  there 
1  visited  with  representatives  of  the  J.  C. 
Banfleld  Packing  Co.  and  the  Beverly  Whole- 
sale Meat  Co.  Tliere  is  a  real  meat  shortage 
In  Salina  and  the  Pood  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration Is  cooperating  In  every  way  they  can 
to  solve  thi.s  problem.  On  the  other  hand  I 
find  that  we  have  two  meat-packing  com- 
panies that  arc  unable  to  operate,  except  on 
a  very  limited  scale.  The  J.  C  Banfleld  Pack- 
ing Co  has  a  slaughter  capacity  of  about  45 
head  of  cattle  per  day.  I  find  their  quota 
for  the  remainder  of  this  quarter  is  limited 
to  4  6  head  of  cattle  per  day.  This  means 
that  this  approved  plant  which  has  a  butch- 
ering capacity  of  over  300  head  per  week  Is 
given  a  quota  of  around  30  head  Tlie 
Beverly  Wholesale  Meat  Co.  slaughtered  over 
a  million  pounds  of  livestock  In  1941,  and  ap- 
proximately one  and  a  half  million  pounfLs  in 
1942  They  have  been  completely  shut  down 
by  the  quota  restrictions  of  the  OfiBce  of  Price 
Administration. 

It  seem.':  most  unfortunate  to  me  that  these 
small  parkinq  concerns  are  not  allowed  to 
operate  at  capacity  In  a  community  and  ter- 
ritory wh:ch  IS  greatly  In  nerd  of  additional 
meat  supplies  It  sccm.=  absurd  to  think  that 
the  farmers  and  livestock  producers  of  this 
area  should  be  forced  to  ship  their  live  cattle 
to  Kansas  City.  Omaha,  or  Denver,  a  distaiice 
of  several  hundred  mllrs,  when  there  are  local 
facilities  to  handic  n  portion  of  the  slaughter 
More  than  that,  tl'e  processed  mrat  mu:-t 
thet'  b.'  transported  hack  to  the  consuming 
centeis  In  this  area.    It  seems  to  me  this  is 


a  waste  of  transportation  and  manpower  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation  is  trying  to  conserve 
both. 

The  reduction  in  the  slaughter  quota  has 
materially  affected  the  price  that  the  farmers 
receive  for  livestock,  as  most  of  the  stock  pur- 
chased for  these  packing  houses  was  pur- 
chased through  large  community  sales  In  that 
territory.  Farmers  advise  me  the  reduction 
has  been  at  least  50  cents  to  $1  per  hundred- 
weight. 

This  committee  has  an  opportunity  to 
render  real  service  to  this  group  of  small 
businessmen  In  our  Nation,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  they  will  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  immediately.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  problem  has  been  poorly  handled  and 
should  be  corrected  at  once.  It  Is  practically 
impossible  to  explain  the  closing  of  small 
packing  houses  all  over  the  Nation  at  a  time 
when  we  are  giving  much  Up  service  to  the 
protection  of  small  businessmen.  Let's  have 
immediate  action  In  order  to  save  transpor- 
tation, manpower,  furnish  a  better  market 
for  the  producer,  and  assist  this  branch  of 
the  Industry. 


Sgt.  Barney  Ross — A  Real  Champion 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  I^eaker,  I  keenly 
regret  that  I  was  absent  last  Tuesday 
when  my  distinguished  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Dilweg] 
addressed  the  House  on  sports  in  war- 
time, rhere  is  no  one  better  able  to 
address  the  House  on  this  subject  than 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  hope 
his  remarks  will  have  an  effect  upon  the 
leaders  in  the  War  Department  in  chang- 
ing their  attitude  about  sports. 

It  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  meet 
Sgt.  Barney  Ross,  former  lightweight 
and  welterweight  champion  of  the  world 
and  marine  hero  at  Guadalcanal,  when 
he  visited  Pittsburgh  last  week,  Sgt. 
Barney  Ross  is  a  real  champion.  He  is 
one  of  America's  outstanding  heroes  of 
Guadalcanal  and  now  is  on  tour  of  de- 
fense plants  throughout  the  country. 
He  typifies  the  real  American  fighting 
spirit.  Sergeant  Ross  is  an  immigrant 
Jewish  lad  who  fought  his  way  to  two 
world  boxing  championships — how  well 
I  recall  his  great  come-back  fight  after 
a  bad  start  against  Jimmy  McLarnin. 
Sergeant  Ross  was  among  the  first  to 
enlist  in  the  United  States  Marines  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  his  heroic  deeds  in 
the  fox  holes  of  Guadalcanal — he  is  cred- 
ited with  killing  22  Japs — will  long  live 
in  the  annals  ol  American  history  But 
Sergeant  Ross  In  his  modest  manner 
gives  full  credit  to  his  pals,  the  United 
States  marines,  whom  he  called  "Amer- 
ica's champs."  Pittsburgh  salutes  a  real 
hero  and  a  real  champion — Sgt.  Barney 
Ross. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  happy 
to  include  an  article  written  about  Ser- 
geant Ross  by  Al  Abrams,  Pittsburgh 
Post -Gazette  sports  writer,  wherein  Ser- 
geant Ross  says  that  servicemen  love 


sports  and  that,  even  with  death  facing 
them  in  the  fox  holes  at  Guadalcanal 
they  talked  about  sports: 

Servici  Men  Like  Theih  Sports — Bots  Arccid 
Football,  Fights  In  Foxholes,  Says  Sek- 
CEANT  Ross — Marine  Hero  Says  Athletics 
Have  Tereitic  Hold  on  Fighting  Men- 
Recalls  Only  Fistic  Battle  in  Pittsburgh 
With  Johnny  Datto 

(By  Al  Abrams) 
It  is  strange  the  things  some  men  do  when 
their  lives  are  in  danger. 

Take  for  instance  the  night  of  November 
19.  1942,  one  of  the  nights  Sgt.  Barney  Ross 
will  always  have  seared  In  his  memory.  The 
former  holder  of  the  lightweight  and  welter- 
weight championships,  here  for  a  6-day  tour 
of  local  war  plants,  was  talking  sports  among 
other  things  yesterday  when  he  recalled  the 

night  of  November  19. 

"That  night,  and  things  I  saw  and  heard  at 
other  times,  proved  to  me  what  a  terrlflc  hold 
athletics  have  on  the  men  In  the  service," 
the  Guadalcanal  marine  hero  said. 

ARGUE  ABOT7T  rOOTBALL 

"It  was  raining  like  hell  as  we  huddled  In 
a  fox  hole — marines  and  soldiers,  trying  to 
fight  back  the  heavy  fire  of  a  Jap  machine 
gun.  There  was  the  water  pmurlng  down  our 
necks,  slimy  rats  running  between  our  feet 
and  slimy  rats  shooting  at  us.  And,  what  do 
you  think  the  boys  were  talking  about? 

"Well,  one  ol  them,  a  boy  from  Michigan, 
was  saying  to  me:  'Michigan  has  the  best 
football  team  in  the  country  this  year.' 

"He  no  sooner  said  that  than  a  marine 
pops  oft:  'Yeah,  but  wait  until  Ohio  State 
gets  hold  of  them  this  year.'  Then  someone 
brought  In  Minnesota,  and  before  you  knew 
It,  everyone  was  arguing  football,  meanwhUe 
taking  pot  shots  at  whatever  Japs  we  could 

CAA    ** 

Football  was  not  the  only  sport  the  boys 
argued  about.  Baseball  and  boxing  wers 
among  the  favorite  subjects,  and  as  Barney 
had  one  of  the  four  radios  in  aU  of  Chwrtal- 
canal,  he  was  certain  to  have  a  large  g;roup  - 
of  listeners  when  sports  rasuUs  wire  batng. 
br.jadcaBt.  He  also  told  how  tU9  msrlnes 
used  to  bet  on  flghts  and  baseball  games  wKh 
Jap  souvenirs  put  up  as  prises. 

"We  kept  up  right  with  the  news  on  sports, 
and,  boy,  how  they  loved  It,"  Barney  said 
with  emphasis.  "Sports  will  live  as  long  as 
there  are  men  around  to  compete,  and  I 
think  they  should  continue.  Everyone  on 
th*»  battle  front  will  agree  with  me." 

Naturally,  Sergeant  Ross  liked  to  talk  about 
his  favorite  sport,  boxing,  the  game  which 
first  bi  ought  him  fame  and  two  world  cham- 
pionships. 

recalls    fight    HERE 

"Boxing  has  a  better  chance  to  survive 
than  most  sports,  because  it  only  takes  two 
to  make  a  match,"  he  commented.  "The 
grade  of  fighters  around  today  may  not  be 
up  to  pre-war  standards,  but  the  people  like 
to  see  fights  and  will  turn  out  for  any  good 
bout." 

He  recalled  his  only  flstlc  battle  here.  "I'll 
never  forget  that  one,  either,"  he  rubbed  his 
Jaw  reflectlvel>.  "That  Johnny  Datto  hit 
mi  the  hardest  punch  I  ever  felt  and  I  went 
down.  I  d'dn't  know  what  hit  me,  but  I 
managed  to  get  up  and  knock  him  out  in  the 
second  round." 

Barney  had  a  good  word  to  say  about  Pitts- 
btirgl  and  Its  fighters.  "It's  one  of  the  best 
fight  towns  In  the  country  and  look  at  the 
good  ones  It  has  produced.  There's  Harry 
Greb.  Frank  Klaus.  Johnny  Ray,  Billy  Conn, 
and  the  Zivic  brothers. 

"And,  say  how  abcut  that  Prltzle  Zlvic? 
He  looks  like  as  if  hell  last  10  more  years." 

At  this  point  a  naval  ofBcer  Interrupted 
Sergeant  Ross  to  ask:  "Have  ycu  seen  any 
good  fights  lately?" 

SUll  quick  on  the  trigger,  Barney  replied 
with  a  smile.  "Yes;  at  Guadalcancl." 
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Politici  Needs  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


proper  conduct  of  political  parties  Is  a  public 
service  of  the  highest  order.  And  the  better 
the  quality  and  character  of  party  member- 
ship the  better  the  service  of  that  party. 
Here  you  a'-d  I,  a.s  women,  come  In. 


publicans,  too.    The  same  goes  for  the  sacred 
Democratic  Inheritance. 

Women  are  no  such  creatures  of  habit,  be- 
cause, by  their  very  biological  nature,  they 
have  a  larger  view  of  life  than  men.     There- 
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"With  the  dawn  of  peace,  commercial  avia- 
tion will  have  new  and  greater  opportunities 
for  which  It  will  be  all  the  better  prepared 
by  rcascn  of  the  training  and  experience  It  Is 
now  getting. 


Reli^out  Leadership  in  America  Appeals 
for  Passafe  of  Anti-PoU-Tax  Legisla- 
tion 


Mo.;  Rev.  Everett  Moore  Baker,  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev.  F.  Ray- 
mond Baker,  Second  Baptist  Church,  Wil- 
mington, Del.:  Rev.  Richard  T.  Baker,  Method- 
ist,  New   York,   N.   Y.;    Rev.   Archey   D.   BaU, 
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Politics  Needs  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  May  1943  issue  of  The  Woman's 
Ehgest.  The  article  is  entitled  "Politics 
Needs  Women"  and  was  written  by  E\e 
Garrette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Reccro, 
a:  follows: 

POUmCS    NCTDS   WOMTN 

(By  Eve  Garrette) 

No  one  feels  more  Wrongly  about  keeping 
the  home  flres  burning  until  our  boys  come 
back  than  the  American  women.  Never  In 
the  history  of  this  country  have  we  been 
more  eager  to  pull  our  full  weight:  nev?r 
more  alert  to  duty  nn  the  home  front  while 
our  men  are  fighting  on  the  wrrlfl's  battle 
fronts.  For  these  are  sol^r.  scul-J-earchlng 
times.  We  constantly  ask  ourselvea,  "What 
else  can  I  dc?" 

I  a»ked  myelf  that  question  the  other  day, 
only  to  find  an  answer  of  wh  ch  I  was 
ashamed.  It  Is  not  pka.sant  to  face  the  fact 
that  one  has  been  dod^ng  the  moet  solemn 
^bllgitlon  of  citizenship  and  engng.ng  In  all 
the  privileges  of  freedom  without  getting  out 
and  earning  those  privileges.  Yet  I  have  been 
doing   Just    that. 

Oh.  I've  voted,  and  '>een  very  superior  about 
It.  since  I  know  women,  as  Im  sure  you  do  too, 
who  don't  bother  to  But  I  alv)  know  that 
the  bu.slneo8  of  casting  a  vote  for  candidates 
already  selected  with  no  help  f  rm  me.  Is 
Just  not  good  enouph. 

A  democratic  way  of  life  Is  a  participating 
way  of  life  as  former  President  Ho«3ver  once 
wisely  said  Nevertheless.  I  have  held  mysolf 
aloof  from  the  hurly-burly  of  political  con- 
flict, assumed  no  re.''pt)nslbllity  for  the  myriad 
Of  medlccre.  Incompetent  and  plnln  racketeer 
folk  whose  names  have  In.sulted  every  ballot  I 
have  ever  received.  And  why  was  I  assum- 
ing no  responsibility? 

To  put  It  baldly,  the  preservation  of  the 
America  born  out  of  man's  eternal  strtiggle 
to  be  free,  the  fc.rm  of  go\ernment  Lincoln 
called  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth,"  the  Gov- 
ernment for  which  our  boys  are  sacrificing 
their  very  lives,  was  not  my  personal  affair. 
Shocking.  Isn't  it?  I  agree  and  hasten  to 
state  that  these  days  are  over. 

Now  the  reason  America  has  continued  to 
be  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth  '  Is  because 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers.  They 
prescribed  that  ours  be  a  government  through 
political  parties,  since  democracy  cannot 
function  without  party  government.  The 
founding  lathers  net  only  were  avid  students 
of  the  history  of  government  (Including 
Plato)  but  they  were  also  possessed  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  human  frailty. 
They  were  appreciative  of  the  basic  truth 
that,  unless  checked  and  double  checked,  the 
strong  seem  ever  Impelled  to  exploit  the  weak 
That  Is  the  fundamenul  bltndspot  of  fol- 
lowers of  the  gOFpel  according  to  Marx. 

The  communistic  system  Is  a  one-party 
system.  But  we  of  the  United  States  have 
political  parties.  They  exist  for  the  excel- 
lent purpose  of  educating  all  voters  on  pub- 
lic Issues  and  problems  of  government.  In- 
cluding reform,  and  the  election  of  proper 
public  ofllcials.  They  also  act  as  town  crier 
for   the   alns   of   the   party    In   power.    The 


proper  conduct  of  political  parties  Is  a  public 
service  of  the  highest  order.  And  the  better 
the  quality  and  character  of  party  memlier- 
shlp  the  loetter  the  service  of  that  party. 
Here  you  a*  d  I,  a.s  women,  come  In. 

Let's  have  a  look  at  the  record  of  our  sex. 
since  we  won  the  vote  20  years  ai;o.  Great 
were  the  expectations  then  that  women  would 
accomplish  many  much-needed  reforms  in 
local,  State,  and  National  Government,  do  a 
thoroughgoing  Job  of  political  housecleanlng 
among  the  what's-ln-lt-for-me  boys  Instead 
of  whafs-ln-lt-for-Amerlca  boys.  Have  we? 
You  know  the  answer  to  that.  Women 
were  to  become  a  powerful  force  In  Washing- 
ton— w^  have  today,  out  of  a  total  of  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  7 
Cong.-esswomen,  and  out  of  a  total  of  06 
Members  of  the  Senate,  1  woman  Senator. 

Women  were  to  build  a  better,  finer  political 
world.  Did  we?  We  know  that  women 
haven't  made  a  dent  In  the  political  life  of 
this  Nation  to  say  nothing  of  our  small  towns. 
(For,  like  charily,  politics  t)eKina  at  home  ) 
We  have  been  ladles,  we  are  not  interested  In 
pclitlcs  or  too  busy. 

Neither  the  women  of  Germany  nor  those 
of  France  were  politically  minded,  and  look 
at  the  mess  they  are  In  today.  Being  too 
bu«y  Is  a  stock  excuse  upon  which  women 
have  always  leaned  heavily  Now,  while  the 
men  are  off  to  war,  every  woman  must  know 
that  what  goes  on  politically  in  her  home 
town  is  as  vital  a  part  of  her  home-front  Job 
as  what  gnes  on  in  the  schools  and  churches. 
"I'm  too  busy  "  is  Just  a  confession  of  sheer 
InefHciency. 

Every  woman  knows,  especially  every  hou?e- 
wlfe,  that  to  manage  her  h(ius?  well  is  to  be 
a  good  organizer.  The  woman  who  Is  a  good 
organizer  of  her  time  and  energy  is  never  too 
busy,  for  she  clocks  her  6ny  efTcctlvely;  she 
makes  every  minute  count;  she  takes  every 
duty  in  the  order  of  lus  Importance  Why 
not.  by  way  of  acid  test,  sit  down  with  paper 
and  pencil  and  make  a  calendar  of  how  you 
spent  your  time  yesterday.>  If  you  are 
shocked  to  find  that  1  or  2  hours  were  spent 
gc;ar!plng.  don't  be.  It  simply  means  that 
you  have  a  natural  talent  for  politics.  In  a 
way.  politics  Is  gossip  en  a  higher  plane.  If 
you  have  the  gift  for  finding  out  what  goes 
on  in  the  smoke-flUed  backroi  m«  of  yi.  ur 
city  hall,  for  informing  yourself  regarding  the 
doings  of  the  powers-th.nt-be,  for  tracking 
down  truth  abeut  local  public  servants  (net 
half  truths  or  mlstruths).  you  cnn  be  a  con- 
structive force  m  your  community  by  pa.'sing 
on  that  true  Information  to  others.  You  can 
perform  a  patriotic  duty  In  your  ccmmunlty 
by  putting  wholesome  fear  In  the  hearts  of 
ofBceholders  who  have  been  getting  away  with 
murder  because  ncbcdy  cared  You  can 
cleanse  your  town  cf  them,  and  that  Is  as 
Vital  as  to  cleai.se  It  of  spies  and  saboteurs. 
Remember  however,  that  it  Is  as  Important 
to  tell  the  world  about  the  honest  ofBclals 
and  the  good  deeds  done  around  you  Many 
of  our  public  servants  hide  their  light  under 
a  bushel.     Why  not  spread  their  light? 

If  the  fact  of  having  children  Is  ycur  ex- 
cuse for  having  no  time  for  politics,  ycu 
offer  the  precise  rca-son  for  being  In  It  up  to 
your  ears.  You  are  watchdog  over  church 
and  school  for  ycur  children's  sake,  aren't 
you?  What  is  the  good  of  bringing  them  up 
properly,  when  ycu  do  nothing  about  making 
a  better  America  for  them  to  live  In?  Let's 
face  the  fact  that  the  modern  mother  who 
does  not  Include  among  the  duties  cf  her 
motherhood  the  duty  of  good  citizenship  and 
good  government  tcday.  Is,  In  effect,  t<^«slng 
her  children   to  the  wolves  tomorrow. 

So  let's  say  we  women  see  as  one  the  Im- 
portance of  getting  on  the  Job,  politically 
speaking.  Then  arises  the  question  of  select- 
ing the  political  party  with  which  we  pro- 
pose to  identify  ourselves.  Men.  bless  their 
dear,  conservative  hearts,  generally  take  the 
position  that  because  their  fathers  and 
fathers'  fathers  were  Bepubllcans,  they  re  Re- 


publicans, too.  The  tame  goes  for  the  sacred 
Democratic  Inheritance. 

Women  are  no  such  creatures  of  habit,  be- 
cause, by  their  very  biological  nature,  they 
have  a  larger  view  of  life  than  men.  There- 
fore they  may  confidently  be  expected  to 
make  a  free  choice  of  party,  thereby  lending 
vt,tallty  to  that  party.  They  will  even  make 
that  free  choice  In  the  face  of  pleasure  be- 
cause they  are  by  temperament 'the  daring 
sex — I  say  this  despite  loud,  anguished  crlea 
cf  "heresy."  It  la  my  experience  that  9  wom- 
en in  10  have  no  idea  what  potentialities  they 
possess— until  given  a  crisis,  when  they  rise 
to  the  heights. 

The  crisis  is  here,  tcday.  So  we  re  off  to 
enter  the  political  world. 


Jesse  H.  Jones  on  Air  Mail  and 
Ciril  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF   TTXAa 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVTS 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I  submit 
herewith  the  remark.s  of  Hon.  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  made  at 
the  banquet  of  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  celebration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  air  mail  and 
the  development  of  commercial  aviation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  15,  1943: 

Gentlemen,  aviation  is  the  biggest  Indus- 
try In  the  world  today 

Forty  years  ago  the  Wright  brothers  made 
the  first  heavler-than-nlr  flight. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  air  tran.-T^crt  and 
commercial  aviation  were  Inaugurated 
through  the  air  mall. 

This  year  120.000, COO.OOO  will  be  spent  In 
the  United  States  alone  for  all  forms  of 
aviation 

What  this  development  means  has  been 
well  txpressed  by  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
President  Roosevelt,  In  a  letter  to  you  and 
me,  which  I  will  now  read: 

"De.\r  Mr  SEcanARY :  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  present  25  years  ago  today,  when  ar.oiher 
war  President,  Wo^xlrow  Wilson,  dispatched 
the  first  air  mall  from  Pctcmac  Park  In  Wash- 
ington. 

"Thase  of  us  who  were  there  hoped  that 
the  development  of  air  mall  would  also  mean 
the  development  of  commercial  aviation,  but 
none  of  us  imagined  that  either  the  air-mall 
service  or  commercial  aviation  would  develop 
as  fast  as  It  has. 

"It  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  rapid  expan- 
sion which  has  resulted  from  that  initial  air- 
mail flight.  The  growth  of  air  transport  be- 
fore the  war  was  phenomenal,  and  It  has 
become  a  necessary  adjunct  of  our  war  effort. 
Tlie  science  of  communication  has  developed 
in  many  ways,  but  the  ability  to  move  men 
and  materials  to  any  part  of  the  world  In 
hours,  rather  than  weeks  and  months.  Is  vital 
to  our  military  strategy. 

•Tt  has  enabled  the  Allied  Nations  to  keep 
the  closest  sort  of  personal  contact  among 
the  commanders  of  armies  thousands  of  mile* 
apart  It  has  speeded  the  delivery,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  e.ssentlal  wer  materlala. 

"Commercial  aviation  haa  surrendered 
many  of  its  peacetime  rights  to  the  neces- 
sity of  war  and  In  doing  so  haa  made  a  great 
national  contributloa. 
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"With  the  dawn  of  peace,  commercial  avia- 
tion will  have  new  and  greater  opportunities 
for  which  it  will  be  all  the  t)etter  prepared 
by  reason  of  the  training  and  experience  It  Is 
now  getting. 

'Will  you  and  the  Postmaster  General 
please  be  good  enough  to  express  to  the  In- 
du-vtry  on  this  observance  of  the  twenty- 
tiflh  anniversarj  of  the  air  mall  the  appre- 
ciation of  all  t!ie  people  of  the  United  States 
for  a  Job  well  done 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

1  am  glad  to  give  you  this  message  from 
the  President.  v.ith  which  I  heartily  agree, 
for  commercial  aviation  has  done  magnifi- 
cently. 

It  Is  therefore  fitting  that  the  Nation 
should  be  Joined  together  by  radio  tonight 
to  commemorat ;  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  United  States  Air 
Mail  Service  and  the  development  of  com- 
mercial aviation.  For  that  service  was  the 
cradle  of  Ameucan  air-carrier  operations 
uhlch  now  encircle  the  globe  The  deeds 
of  the  skilled  and  daring  pilots  of  the  Army 
Air  Transport  Command,  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service,  and  our  domestic  and  in- 
ternational commercial  air  lines  will  be  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  significant  chapters 
when  the  full  story  of  the  war  comes  to  be 
told. 

Flights  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  have 
become  routine  business.  Ovir  tran.'^port 
planes  are  carrying  everything  from  Jeeps  to 
medical  supplies,  from  road  machinery  to 
Presidents  and  Prime  Ministers.  They  are 
delivering  the.se  things  wherever  they  are 
criticall:'  needed 

The  story  begins  on  that  May  morning  25 
years  ago  when  two  Curtlss  "Jennies" — one 
In  Washington  and  on©  In  New  York — fach 
with  300  pounds  of  mall — took  to  the  skies — 
but  that  is  Postmaster  General  Frank  Walk- 
ers  story. 

I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  Charles  I.  Stan- 
ton, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
Administrator,  became  an  air-mail  pilot  De- 
cember 18,  1918,  the  day  after  he  left  the 
Army. 

It  falls  to  me  to  indicate  briefly  how  civil- 
ian air  transport  has  grown  since  the  early 
air  mall  days.  Let  me  outline  the  story  In 
terms  cf  work  done  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has  five 
war  Jobs  Every  pilot — Army  or  Navy— today 
begins  his  flight  training  under  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  auspices.  All  civilian 
pljincs  and  pilots  are  licensed  by  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  runs  the  Federal  airways.  It 
builds  and  improves  civilian  airports  for  war 
purposes  And  It  promotes  aviation  and 
ground  school  Instruction  In  the  Nation's 
high  schools. 

In  the  old  days,  there  were  no  adequate 
airports,  no  beacons,  no  airways  radio  com- 
munications of  any  kind.  Pilots  had  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  skill,  knowledge, 
and  Intuition,  with  now  and  again  a  fervent 
prayer  lor  Just  plain  luck.  There  was  noth- 
ing like  the  great  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration Washington  National  Airport  here  at 
Gravelly  Point. 

There  was  nothing  remotely  resembling 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration's  present 
35,000-mile  Federal  Airways  System  of  radio 
beams,  beacons,  and  landing  fields. 

We  did  not  then  have,  as  we  do  now,  ade- 
quate tests  and  licensing  for  pilots  and 
planes. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has 
contributed  these  services  to  our  air  trans- 
port leadership. 

With  our  planes  and  pilots,  both  transport 
and  combat,  performing  feats  of  skill  and 
valor  the  world  over,  we  face  the  future  with 
assurance  that,  come  what  may,  we  shall  do 
weU. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1943 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark."?  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  include 
herewith  an  appeal  for  passage  of  anti- 
poll-tax  legislation  by  Congress,  issued 
by  the  United  Christian  Council  for  De- 
mocracy and  signed  by  476  religious  lead- 
ers in  the  United  States.  The  council 
has  as  its  chairman,  the  Reverend  Dale 
DeWitt,  and  as  its  executive  secretary, 
the  Reverend  Richard  Morford.  The 
signers  of  the  appeal  include  outstand- 
ing spokesmen  of  the  church  from  44 
States,  including  church  leaders  from 
eveiy  poll-tax  State  and  nearly  every 
denomination.  I  include  the  names  and 
affiliations  of  these  leaders  in  order  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  may  see  how 
unanimous  is  the  feeling  of  religious 
leadership  in  America  on  this  vital  issue. 

To  Members  of  our  Congress: 

We.  American  churchmen  of  many  com- 
munions throughout  the  Nation,  urge  the 
passage  of  anti-poll-tax  legislation  (House 
Resolution  7)  at  once.  Where  Is  the  democ- 
racy we  proclaim  when  approximately  10,000,- 
000  of  ovir  citizens  are  denied  the  right  of 
free  ballot  which  the  rest  of  us  enjoy?  We 
shall  be  In  much  stronger  moral  position  to 
be  the  champions  of  freedom  and  democracy 
among  the  nations  If  this  Injustice  In  our 
own  country  la  corrected  at  once.  We  call 
upon  you,  the  Members  of  Congress,  for 
prompt  action. 

We  are  pledged  to  labor  In  our  communi- 
ties for  the  Nation-wide  enforcement  of  the 
basic  right  of  all  American  citizens  to  a  free 
ballot.  We  must  expect  that  in  the  name  of 
democracy  you  will  fight  for  It. 

The  following  have  signed  the  appeal  as 
individuals  (Churches  and  institutions  are 
listed  for  Identification  only) : 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  P.  Aimon  Abbott,  bishop  of 
Lexington  (Episcopal),  Lexington,  Ky.:  Rev. 
Oscar  M.  Adam,  University  Methodist  Church, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Rev  Leon  M.  Adkins,  Method- 
ist, Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  T.  Barton 
Akeley,  Unitarian,  Olivet,  Mich.;  Rev.  Gross 
W.  Alexander,  Methodist,  Lyndhui-st,  F.  J.; 
Rev.  Wilbur  C.  Allen,  Ebenezer  Presbjrterlan 
Chu  -ch  Kimball,  W  Va  ;  Rev.  Albert  AUlnger, 
Methodist,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.;  Rev  Elmer  F. 
Ansley.  Evangelical  and  Reformed.  Klmms- 
wick.  Mo  ;  Rev  Benjamin  V.  Andrews,  Pres- 
byterian, Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Rev.  B.  K. 
Apellan,  Cnurch  In  Radburn,  Falrlawn, 
N.  J.;  Rev.  Waldemar  Argow,  Eliot  Unitarian 
Church,  South  Natick,  Mass.;  Rev.  Robert  G. 
Armstrong,  Congregational-Christian,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.;  Rev.  J.  F.  Atkins.  Community 
Christian  Church,  Hlnton,  W.  Va.;  Rev. 
Bertram  deH.  Atwood,  Churca  of  the  Cove- 
nant (Reformed  Church  In  America),  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.;  Rev.  Eugene  M.  Austin,  Tioga  Bap- 
tist Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rev.  Jule 
Ayers,  Presbyterian,  Osslnlng,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  E. 
Burdette  Backus,  Urltarian,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.;  Rev.  Robert  W.  Bagnall,  St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Chtirch.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Miss 
Lorene  A.  Bahn.  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
CouncU  for  Social  Reconstruction,  St.  Louis, 


Mo.;  Rev.  Everett  Moore  Baker.  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev.  F.  Ray- 
mond Baker,  Second  Baptist  Church,  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  Rev.  Richard  T.  Baker,  Method- 
ist, New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Archey  D.  Ball, 
Methodist.  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  Rev.  Joseph 
Barth,  First  Unitarian  Church.  Miami.  Fla.: 
Rev.  John  L.  Barton,  BaptLst,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.;  Rev.  R.  J.  Baumann,  Beihlehem 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  Evansvllle, 
Ind.;  Rev.  King  D.  Beach,  Trinity  Methodist 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Rev.  H.  W.  Becker. 
Missouri  Council  of  Chiu-ches.  Kirkwood,  Mo.; 
Rev.  Paul  E.  Becker.  Beth?.ny  Christian 
Church,  Lincoln.  Nebr.;  Rev.  Archie  B.  Bed- 
ford, Danfcrth  United  Church,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  Bishop  W.  Y.  Bell.  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Cordele,  Ga.;  Prof.  John  C. 
Bennett,  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley, 
Calif.;  Rev.  Carl  Edward  Berges,  Evangelical 
and  Reformed,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  H.  D.  Ber- 
lew,  Methodist,  Orono.  Maine. 

Rev.  Carl  Bihldorfl.  First  Pari£h  In  Brook- 
line  (Unitarian),  Brookllne,  Mass.;  Rev.  L.  M. 
Birkhead.  Friends  of  Democracy,  Inc..  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Edward  W  BlaUeman,  Meth- 
odist, University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Rev.  Edward  H  Bonsall,' Jr.,  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Iowa,  Fairfield,  Iowa;  Rev.  Lester 
L.  Boobar.  First  Methodist  Church,  Bangor, 
Maine;  Rev.  John  NichoUs  Booth,  All  Souls' 
Unitarian  Church.  E\'anston,  111 ;  Dr  R.  W. 
Bowden,  Crosby  Presbyterian  Church,  Deer- 
wood,  Minn.:  Prof.  W  Russell  Bowie,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y  ;  Rev. 
Dwlght  J.  Bradley,  Council  for  Social  Action 
(Congregational-Christian),  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Rev.  Raymond  B.  Bragg,  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Rev.  Gordon  E. 
Brant,  Church  of  the  Advent  (Episcopal), 
Chicago,  111.;  Rev.  David  Braun,  Presbyterian, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Rev.  James  A  Bray,  Fra- 
ternal Council  of  Negro  Churches  In  America. 
Chicago,  m.;  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  Kenwood 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  Rev.  John  W  Brlgham,  First  Parish  In 
Blllerica  (Unitarian),  Billerica.  Ma£a ;  Prof. 
Edgar  8.  Brlghtman,  Methodist.  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Newton  Center,  Mass.;  Rev.  James  E. 
Bristol,  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Camden. 
N.  J  ;  Rev.  Edwin  L.  Brock.  Methodist,  Ten- 
nllle.  Ga.;  Rev.  H.  N  Brockway.  Fair  Oaks 
Presbyterian  Church.  Oak  Park.  111.;  Rev.  John 
Brogden.  Unitarian,  Urbana.  Ill  ;  Rev  Robert 
D  Brodt.  Congregational-ChrlEttan  Church. 
Eureka,  Kans.;  Rev.  Oliver  Hart  Bronwn, 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Church,  Summerland, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  Rev  Francis  T  Brown. 
Episcopal,  Tucson.  Ariz.;  Rev.  Hugh  Elmer 
Brown,  First  Congregational  Church.  Evans- 
ton,  m.;  Rev.  Robert  Evans  Browning,  Epis- 
copal. HyattBVllle.  Md  ;  Rev  Orvllle  Brummer. 
E^vangellcal  and  Reformed.  Wood  River,  111  ; 
Rev.  Albert  W.  Buck,  Tabor  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church,  Chicago.  111.:  Rev  George 
Walker  Buckner.  Jr..  editor  of  World  Call,  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ;  Rev.  C.  D. 
Bullock,  Wesley  Methodist  Church,  Sioux 
Falls,  8.  Dak.;  Rev.  J.  George  Butlsr.  Summer- 
field  Methodist  Church.  New  Haven.  Conn.; 
Rev.  Fred  I.  Cairns.  PUgram  Church.  El  Paso. 
Tex.:  Rev  Raymond  Calkins.  Pirtt  Church  In 
Cambridge,  Congregational,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  Henry  Carpenter.  Presbyterian, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Harold  F.  Carr.  Lake- 
wood  Methodist  Church,  Lakewood,  Ohio; 
Rtv.  John  Lyon  Caughey,  Presbyterian,  Glens 
Palls,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Allen  Knight  Chalmers. 
Broadway  Tabernacle  Church  (Congrega- 
tional), New  York.  N,  Y.;  Rev.  J.  Rusaell 
Chandler,  Olmstead  .  Ave.  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bronx,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Don  M.  Chaae, 
Methodist.  Redding.  Calif.;  Rev.  C.  A.  Choate. 
Methodist,  Halstead,  Kans.;  Rev.  C.  W. 
Chrlstman,  Jr.,  Methodist,  Valhalla.  N.  T.; 
Rev.  Karl  M.  Chworowsky.  Flatbush  Unitar- 
ian Church.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Arthur  T 
Clark,  First  Methodist  Church,  Bvanston,  DI.; 
Rev.  Merrill  F.  Clarke,  the  Congregational 
Church.  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  Rev.  Wilbur  T. 
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Clemens.  New  York  State  Council  of 
Churches,  Albany,  N.  Y :  Rev.  Dow  Strang 
Clute.    Methodist.    Scotia.    N     Y:     President 


ton,  Calif.;  Rev.  Sam  H.  Fr.iaklln.  Jr.,  Pres- 
byterian. Cruger,  Mls.=  :  Rev  Robert  M.  Frehse, 
Westminster    Presbvteruin    Church.    Detroit. 


Morrlstown.  N.  J;  Rev.  Charles  H.  8.  Houk, 
Presbyterian.  Nashville.  Tenn  ;  Rev  George  G. 
Howard.  Hackensack  Unitarian  Church.  Tea- 
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byterlan,  Boonton,  N.  J  ;  Rev.  J.  A.  MacCal- 
lum.  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bishop 
Francis  J.  MrConnell.  the  Methodist  Church. 


field,  Jr.,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers. 
N.  Y.;  Rev.  Leslie  T.lPennington.  First  Church 
In  CambridEe  ( Unitarian  1.  Cambridge.  Mass  : 


Lee  C  Sheppard,  Baptist,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Rev. 
Guy  Emery  Shipler,  editor.  The  Churchman, 
New  YoiK.  N.  Y.:  Rev    H    Norman  Slb>v    Unl- 
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Clemens,  New  York  State  Council  of 
Churches,  Albany,  N.  Y ;  Rev.  Dow  Strang 
Clute,  Methodist,  Scotia,  N.  Y;  President 
Henry  Sloane  CofBn,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Rev  Walton  E  Cole, 
Second  Church  In  Boston  (Dnlti»rtan ), 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass  ;  Rev  O  L.  Collins.  Bap- 
tist. Madison,  Wis;  Rev.  Keith  Conning. 
Grandnlc  Presbyterian  Church,  E>etroit,  Mich  , 
Rev.  J.  Raymond  Cope,  Unltarlf.n  Society  of 
Salt  Lflkt  City,  Utah;  Rev  Roland  H  Cort- 
rlght,  Mpthcdl«t.  Daytona  Bench,  Pla  :  Rev 
Dnvld  M  Cory,  Cuyler  Presbyterian  Church. 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  ;  Rev.  C  E  Cralk,  Jr  .  Emman- 
uel Bpl.scopal  Church,  Louisville.  Ky  :  Rev 
B.  P  Crawford,  Methodist.  Cameple,  Pa  ;  Rev. 
Francis  B  Creamer,  Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
Grosse  Polnte,  Mich  ;  Rev.  Arnold  Crompton, 
First  Unitarian  Church.  Erie.  Pa  ;  Rev  Clark 
Walker  Cummlngs,  Church  Federation,  St. 
Louis,  Mo  :  Rev  John  M  Currle,  Presbyterian, 
Mollis,  N  Y.;  Rev  H  Lewis  Cutler.  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church.  Wyncote,  Pa  ;  Rev  Mal- 
colm O.  Dnde,  Epl.scopal.  Detroit.  Mich  ;  Prof 
George  Diihl,  Y.ale  Divinity  School,  New 
Haven.  Conn  ;  Rev  Nelson  Dalenberg,  Warren 
Ave.  Church,  Saginaw.  Mich  ;  Rev  E  LeRoy 
Dakln.  Baptist,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Rev  John 
Irving  Daniel.  Highland  Ave.  Congregational 
Church.  Orange,  N.  J;  Rev.  Edwin  Daniels. 
Presbyterian.  Pulton.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  W.  L.  Darby, 
Presbyterian.  Washington  City  Bible  Society. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Rev   E.  F.  Daugherty,  Jackson  Street  Chris- 
tian  Church.   Muncle.    Ind :    Rev.    W.    Ellis 
Davles.  Unitarian  Society,  WoUastou.  Mass  ; 
Rev   Ernest  E.  Davis.  First  Methotilst  Church. 
Bradford,  Pa  :  Rev   Lewis  H.  Davis,  Metliodlst 
Seymour.  Conn  .  Rev.  Mark  A.  Dawber.  Meth- 
odist, New  York.  N.  Y..    Rev    J    M    Dawson, 
First  Baptist  Church,  Waco.  Tex  ;  Rev.  Albert 
Edward    Day,    the    First    Methodist    Church, 
Pasadena,  Calif  ;  Rev.  Gardiner  M.  Day.  Epis- 
copal.  Cambridge.  Mass  :    Rev.  John   Warren 
Day,   dean   of   Grace  Cathedral    (Episcopal). 
Topeka.  Kans  :    Rev.  W    W    Deal.  Southslde 
Boulevard  Community  Church   (Methodist) 
Iffampa.  Idaho;   Rev    F   G.  Dttwcller.  Baptist, 
Granville.    Ohio;    Rev     Dale    De    Witt.    Uni- 
tarian.   New   York.   N.    Y  ;    Rev     Edwards   H. 
Dickinson.       Corgrcgatlonal-Christlan.       Rio 
Grande,  Ohio:    Re\\  John   H.   Dietrich.   Uni- 
tarian,   Berkeley,   Calif ;    Rev.   John    Dilling- 
ham.   Faith    Presbyterian    Church.    Philadel- 
phia. Pa  :   Rev    Caxton   E)og'.^ett,  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  Mount  Dora.  Fla  ;  Dr  James  A. 
Dombrowskl.   Southern    Contrrence   for    Hu- 
man Welfare.  Nashville    Tenn  ;   Rev.  Francis 
A     Drake,    Congri-gatlonsl-Chrlstlan,    North 
Hadley,    Mnss .    Rev     Robert    L     Duckworth, 
Methodist,  St.  Lruls.  Mo  ;   Rev    H    N.  Dukes. 
First  Congregational  Church.  Jackson,  Mlrh  ; 
Prof.  David  Dunn,  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Theological    Seminary.    Lancaster.    Pn;     Rev. 
Paul  Elsen.  Evangelical  and  Reformed.  New 
Palestine.    Ind  :    R^v     Frederick    May    Eliot, 
American      Unitarian      As.«!oclatlon.      Boston, 
Mass  ;  Rev   Samuel  A   Eliot   Arlington  Street 
Church     (Unitarian).    Boston.    Mass;     Rev. 
PhUUps  P   Elliott.  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Brooklyn.  N    Y  :  Rev.  Edward  O.  EJrnst.  Con- 
gregational Church.  Troy.  n.  H  ;   Archbishop 
William  Ernst,  the  African  Orthodox  Church. 
New    York.    N.    Y  :    Rev.    Thomas    D     Elwlng. 
Wlndenjere  Presbyterhin  Church.  East  Cleve- 
land.   Ohio:    Rev.    James    A.    Falrlcy.    White 
Plains  Community  Church  (Emeritus).  West- 
port.  Conn  :  Rev.  George  C  Fetter.  University 
Baptist    Church.    Minneapolis.    Minn:    Rev 
Judson    E.    Pleblgcr.    South    Congregational 
Church.  Utlca.  N.   Y  :    Rev    Elliot   Field,   the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Dover.  Del  ;  Rev.  John 
W.  Plndley.  University  Presbyterian  Church. 
West    Lafayette.    Ind  ;    Rev.    Alfred    O.    Fitk, 
Howard  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco. 
Calif  :  Prof   D.  J    Fleming,  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York.  N    Y.;  Dean  Joeeph   F 
Fletcher.    Episcopal,    Cincinnati.   Ohio;    Rev. 
Norman    D.    Fletcher.    Unitarian.    Montclalr. 
N.  J.:   Bey.  Arthur  Foote,  Unitarian.  Stock- 


ton. Calif.;  Rev.  Sam  H.  Franklin.  Jr..  Pres- 
byterian, Cruger,  Mls.=  ;  Rev  Robert  M.  Frehse. 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church.  Detroit, 
iich  ;  Rev.  Stephen  H  Frltchman,  editor,  the 
Christian  Register  (Unitarian).  Boston, 
Mass;  Miss  Dorothy  B.  Fritz.  Presbyterian 
Fellowship  lor  Social  Action.  Albany.  N    Y. 

Rev.  G.   Shubert   Frye,   Presbyterian.  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y  ;  Rev.  John  Gabrielson,  Methodist. 
Venice,  Calif.;   President   Buell  G    Gallaglier, 
Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala  ;   Rev.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Harold  Gamble.  First  Baptist  Church, 
Ames.  Iowa;  Rev    John  Ga:^.  Episcopal,  Troy, 
N.   Y;    Rev.  Leo  Alvln   Gates,  South   Pre.'^by- 
terlan   Church.  Buffalo,  N.   Y  ;    Rev.   Herbert 
George,   Humboldt    Park   Methodist   Chuich. 
Chicago.  111.;  Rov.  OeorRe  M.  Gibson.  United 
Clmrch  of  Hyde  Park,  Chicago.  Ill  ;  Bev.  Roy 
Gleselmann.      Evangelical       and      Reformed 
Church,  Corpus  Cbrlstl.  Texas;  Rev.  Aaron  S. 
Gllmartlu,  Church  of  our  Father  (Unitarian). 
Newburgh.   N.  Y;    Rev.  Charles  G    Girellu-"". 
Unitarian,  Barneveld.  N.  Y.;    Rev    Hobart   F. 
Goewey.  Harvard-Epworth  Methodist  Church, 
Cambridge.    Mass ;    Prof.   Leland   J    Gordon, 
Denlson    University,    Granville,    Ohio;     Rev. 
Richard     Paul     Graebel.    First     Presbyterian 
Church.  Otlumwa.  Iowa;  Rev.  John  C.  Gran- 
bery.   editor  of   the   Einaniripator.  San    An- 
tonio. Tex;  Rev    Joseph  W    Gray.  Jr.  Pres- 
byterian.     Huron.      8.      Dak  :      Rev       Dana 
McLean    Greeley,    Arlington    Street    Church 
(Unitarian).    Boston.    Mass;    Rev.    Thetxlore 
Alnsworth  Greene.  Congregational.  New  Brit- 
ain.  Conn  ;    Bishop   John   A.   Gregg,   African 
Methodist    Episcopal.    Kansas    City,    Kans  ; 
Rev.  Philip  E.  Gregory.  First  Congregational 
Cliurch,    Minneapolis.    Minn  ;     Rev.    Clayton 
T.    Grlswold,    Presbyterian,    Summit,    N     J.; 
R"V      Leon     E.     Orubaugh.     superintendent. 
Colorado     Congregational-Christian     Confer- 
ence.   Denver.    Colo.;    Rev.    AJexander    J.    J. 
Gruetter.  St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Church.  To- 
ledo. Ohio:    Rev    Armand  Guerrero.   Mayfalr 
Methodist  Church,  Chicago,  111.;  Rev  Stanley 
F      Gutellui,     Brick     Presbyterian     Church. 
Rfichester.  N.  Y.;  R«v    Ernest  Graham  Guth- 
rie.   Congregational.    Chicago.    111.;    Rev.    W 
Bruce     Hadley.      the     Council     of     United 
Churches  of  St.  Joseph  County,  EkJUth  Bend. 
Ind  ;  Rov.  John  B.  Habn,  Baa<'nian  Memorial 
Church    (Evangelical    and    Reformed).    Wyo- 
miHsii  g   Pa  ;  Rev    Fred  L   Hall.  Ohio  Confer- 
ence of  Congregational-Christian   Churches. 
Cleveland.    Ohio;    Rev.    Frank    A.    Hamilton. 
Methcdist.  Chattanooga.  Tenn  ;  Prof.  Samuel 
L  Hamilujn,  Methodist.  New  York  University. 
Newark.    N     J  ;    Rev     Bcmle    H     Hampton, 
Melhcxli«t.  Elizat>etbton.  Tenn.;  Rev.  Charles 
P.  Harder.  MeLh(XJlst.  OreeuvtUe.  N.  Y.;  Prof, 
S    Ralph  Harlow.  Ccngrrgatlonal  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Muss  ;   Rev    Donald  Har- 
rington. People's  Liberal  Chuich  (Unitarian), 
Chicago.  Ill  :  Rev    Plerson  P    Harris.  Central 
Church  lu  Worcester  (Congregatlcnal) ,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  Rev.  Martin  L.  Harvey,  A.  M.  E. 
Zion    Chuich.    Clark    College.    Atlanta,    Ga  ; 
Rev.  EdUr  G.  Hawkins.  St    Auj^ustine  Presby- 
terian Church.  New  York.  N.  Y  ;    Rev    A.  A. 
Heist,    the   Method!.«t   Church.   Santa   Maria. 
Calif.;    Rev.  G.  Theodore  Hempelmann.  Clif- 
ton  Unitarian   Church.   Louisville.   Ky  ;    Rev 
D.     W.    Heni7.    Tindlcy     Temple     Methodist 
Church.  Philndelphia.  Pa. 

Rev  Carl  Hllle,  First  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Chuich.  Olney.  Ill;  Rev  Charles.  A. 
Hill.  Baptist.  DeUolt.  Mich.;  Rev.  Clifford  W. 
Hilllker.  North  Congregational  Church.  Mid- 
dletown.  N.  Y.;  Rev  Randall  S  Hilton.  Uni- 
tarian. Alton.  Ill  ;  Rev  Robert  S  Hongland, 
Unitarian.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind  ;  Rt.  Rev  Henry 
W  Holjaon.  bishop  of  southern  Ohio  (Episco- 
paJ).  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Rev  Elmer  H  Hucfer. 
St.  Pauls  Evanf^ellcal  and  Reformed  Church. 
Rochester.  N  Y.;  Rev  Chester  B.  Hod.'^son. 
Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Newark.  N  J.; 
Rev.  John  Uaynes  Holmes,  the  C^jmrnunlty 
Church.  New  York.  N  Y ;  Prof  Myrtm  T 
Hopper.  Disciples  of  Christ.  Lexington.  Ky  ; 
Rev.  Oliver  C.  Horsman,  First  Baptist  Church, 


Morrlstown.  N.  J;  Rev.  Charles  H.  8.  Houk. 
Presbyterian.  Nashville,  Tenn  ;  Rev  George  G. 
Howard.  Hackensack  Unitarian  Church.  Tea- 
neck.  N  J  ;  Rev.  Lee  A  Howe.  Jr  .  Beptlst. 
Oneida,  N.  Y  ;  Rev  Duncan  Howlett,  Uni- 
tarian. New  Bedford,  Mass;  Rev.  Walter  M. 
Howlett.  Greater  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches,  New  York,  N.  Y  ;  Rev  Herbert  B. 
Hudnut.  Presbyterian.  Detroit.  Mich;  Rev. 
WllUnm  H.  Hudnut.  Jr .  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Springfield,  111  ;  Rev  Paul  P. 
Huebner.  Methodist.  Phoenix.  Ariz  ;  Rev. 
Frank  A  Huff,  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
Paterson.  N.  J;  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Eiuae, 
Claremont  Congregational  Church.  Clare- 
mont,  Calif  ;  Bl.^hop  J.  K.  Humphrey.  U  6. 
D.  A.  Church.  New  York,  N  Y  ;  Rev  Graham 
C.  Hunter.  Presbyterian.  Fullerton.  Calif; 
Rev.  Jos-cph  B.  Hunter.  Disciples  of  Christ. 
McOehee.  Ark  ;  Rev.  Stanley  A.  Hunter.  Pres- 
bjrterlan.  Berkeley.  Calif ;  Rev.  George  P. 
Huntington.  Bfjlscopal.  Tiverton.  R  I  ;  Rev. 
Alfred  W  Hurst.  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  Chattanooga.  Tenn  ;  Rev.  Rotiert 
Inglls,  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, Oak- 
land, Calif  :  Rev.  Allen  L.  Irwin,  Bethel  Con- 
gregational Church.  Nantlcoke,  Pa  ;  Rev.  Edar 
S.  Jackson.  Methodist,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Prof.  Fleming  James,  Episcopal.  Sewanee. 
Tenn.;  Prof.  M.  Stephen  James.  Theological 
Seminary  (Reformed  Church  In  America), 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.;  Rev.  William  P.  Jenkins. 
Unitarian,  Walpole.  N.  H.;  Rev.  Ray  Freeman 
Jcnney.  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Church.  Chi- 
cago. 111.;  Rev.  Ralph  H.  Jennings.  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Kansas  City.  Kans ;  Rev. 
Rector  W.  Johnson.  First  Methodist  Church. 
San  Jote.  Calif  ;  Rev  J  Donald  Johnston, 
Unitarian.  Flushing.  N  Y  ;  Rev  James  R. 
Johnson.  Jr .  Etienexer  A  M.  E.  Church.  Roa- 
noke. Va  ;  Rev  Walt  N.  Johnson,  Baptist.  Mars 
Hill.  N  C  ;  President  Davtd  D  Jones,  Bennett 
College,  Greensboro.  N.  C;  Rev.  Henry  D. 
Jones,  Dodge  Community  House.  Detroit. 
Mich  ;  Rev  Lowell  D.  Jones.  First  Methodist 
Church,  Central  City.  Nebr 

Prof.  Orvllle  C.  Jones.  Obcrlin  Graduate 
Sch'x;!  of  Theology,  Oberlln.  Ohio;  Rev  John 
Page  Jones.  Baptist.  Lynchburg  Va  .  Rev  John 
Paul  Jones,  the  Onion  Churcn  of  Bay  Ridge. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Rev.  Charles  R  Joy,  Unl- 
Urlan.  Newton  Highlands,  Mass  :  Rev  Rich- 
ard W  Jungfer.  Evangelical  and  Retormed, 
BlcK)mflc!d.  N  J.;  Rev  J.  Merion  Kadyk, 
Pre;  byterlan,  Philadelphia.  Pa  ;  Rev.  8  W. 
Kfck.  Congregntlonal  Hurun  S.  Dak  ;  Rev. 
Wer.dell  P  Keeler,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Yonkers,  N  Y  ;  Rev.  Davtd  O  Kendall,  Pres- 
byterian. Dobbs  Ferry.  N  Y  ;  Rev  Norman  P. 
Klnzie.  Episcopal,  Detroit,  Mich  ;  Rev  Hubcr 
F  Klemme,  Grace  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church,  Grosse  Polnte  Park,  Mich  ;  Rev  Fred 
W  Knirkrehm,  Chestnut  Street  Methodist 
Church.  Portland.  Maine;  Rev  Henry  C.  Koch, 
Evangelical  and  Reformed.  Louisville.  Ky.; 
Rev  William  E.  Kroll.  Arlington  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  East  Orange.  N.  J,,  Rev. 
Harry  H  Kruener,  First  Baptist  Church.  Bos- 
ton. Mass  ;  Rev.  Ernest  W,  Kuebler.  director 
division  of  education,  American  Unitarian 
Aiwoclatlon.  Boston,  Miiso  :  Rev  Alfred  M. 
Lambert,  St.  Monica's  Church  (Erpiscop.nl) , 
Hartford.  Conn  ;  Rev  William  E,  Liimpe,  sec- 
retary of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church.  Philadelphia.  Pa  ;  Rev  Herrlck  J. 
Lane.  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif  :  Rev.  William  C,  Laube.  Presby- 
terian, Dubuque.  lows;  Rev.  Dubois  Le  Pcvre. 
the  First  Unitarian  Chiuch.  Your^gstciwn. 
Ohio:  Rev.  O  Merrill  Lenrx.  Bapti.ot.  Rldge- 
word.  N.  J  ;  Rev.  A.  C.  Llchtenberger.  Church 
Lea^-ue  for  Industrial  Dcmccracy  (Episcopal), 
Newark,  N  J  ;  Rev  W  E.  Lcngstrcth,  Metho- 
dist. Memphis.  Mo.;  Rev  A  Ritchie  Low.  the 
United  Church  of  Jchn'^on.  Vt  ;  Rev  Edgar 
A.  Lcwther.  Temple  Methodist  Church,  San 
Francisco.  Calif  ;  Rev.  Harold  L,  Lunger,  Aus- 
tin Boulevard  Christian  Chuich  Oak  Park, 
111  .  Rev.  Charles  H  Lyttle,  Unitarian  Church 
of  Geneva,  III  ;  Rev.  G.  Leonard  McCain,  Pres- 
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bytcrian,  Eoonton,  N.  J.;  Rev.  J.  A.  MacCal- 
lum.  Presbyterian.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  the  Methodist  Church. 
New  York.  N  Y.;  Rev.  Ralph  I.  McConnell, 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Chur.n.  Erie.  Pa.; 
Mr.  Frank  W.  McCulloch,  Council  for  Social 
Action  (Congregational-Christian).  Chicago, 
El.;  Rev.  Bruce  H.  McDonald,  Presbyterian, 
Baltimore,  Md  ;  Rev  Paul  S.  McElroy,  Congre- 
gational. Danvers.  Mass.;  Rev.  D.  P.  McGeachy. 
Presbyterian.  Decatur.  Ga  ;  Rev.  Hug"  F.  Mc- 
Glasson.  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  South 
Bend.  Ind  ;  Hev.  Howard  D.  McGrath,  the 
Methodist  Church  Walden,  N.  Y.;  Rev  Claude 
Allen  McKay.  First  Congregational  Church, 
Blnghamtcn.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Donald  C.  McMillan, 
Unitarian  Chtirch  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  MacLennan,  director.  Re- 
ligion and  Labor  Center  of  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Rev.  B  W.  Mrrble,  Trinity  Methodist  Church, 
Denver.  Colo ;  Rev,  J.  H.  Marlon.  Jr..  Grace 
Covenant  Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond. 
Va.;  Rev.  H.  P.  Marley,  Unitarian.  Dayton. 
Ohio;  Rev.  Richard  B.  Martin.  Episcopal. 
Stmiter.  S.  C  ;  Rev  Willis  D,  Mathlas.  Em- 
manuel Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church. 
Allen  own.  Pa ;  Mrs.  Cecelia  P.  Matthews. 
Christ  Church  (Episcopal).  Glendale.  Ohio; 
Rev.  Norman  A.  Maunz,  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church.  New  Orleans.  La  ;  Rev.  Oscar 
E.  Maurer,  Congregational-Christian.  New 
Haven.  Conn.;  Rev.  O.  Clay  Maxwell.  Mount 
Olivet  Baptist  Church.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Rev, 
George  N.  Mayhew.  Disciples  of  Christ.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.;  Dr.  Thornton  W  Merrlam,  North- 
western University,  Evanston.  Ill  ;  Rev.  Pay- 
son  Miller.  Unitarian  Congregational  Society 
of  Hartford.  Conn.;  Rev.  U.  8.  Mitchell,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Berkeley.  Calif.;  Prof.  A.  T. 
Mollegen.  Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal), 
Alexandria.  Va.;  Rev.  William  E.  Montgomery, 
Presbyterian  Church,  Glens  Fall.  N.  Y.;  Rev. 
David  W.  Moody,  Presbyterian,  Williamson, 
N.  Y  ;  Rev.  Richard  Morford.  United  Christian 
Council  for  Democracy,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Rev.  Garfield  Morgan,  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Lynn.  Mass.;  Rev  Arthur  C,  Moore. 
St.  Cyprian's  and  St,  Monica's  (Episcopal), 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  Rev.  Harvey  K.  Mousley, 
St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church.  Newport.  R.  I.; 
Rev.  Harry  C.  Munro.  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Lockport.  Ill  :  Rev.  Irving  R,  Murray,  Ministry 
to  Students  (Unitarian),  Cambridge.  Mass.; 
Rev.  Roy  H.  Murray,  Methodist.  Kendrlck, 
Idaho;  Rev.  James  Myers,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Rev.  Norman  B.  Nash,  Episcopal.  St.  Paul's 
8ch(X)l.  Concord.  1.  H  ;  Rev.  John  Oliver  Nel- 
son. Presbyterian.  Philadelphia.  Pa  ;  Rev.  J. 
Pierce  Newell,  Methodist,  Rice  Lake,  Wis.; 
Rev.  G.  S  Nichols,  Methodist,  Ames.  Iowa; 
Prof.  Robert  Hastings  Nichols.  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Prof.  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr.  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  N.  Y  ;  Rev  Charles  C.  Noble.  First 
Methodist  Church.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Rev. 
Hubert  C  Noble.  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Downey.  Calif.;  Rev.  Victor  Obenhaus.  Con- 
gregational-Christian. Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.; 
Rev.  Delos  OBrlan.  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Rev  Urban  L.  Ogden.  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  Anderson.  Ind,;  Rev.  M.  V. 
Oggel.  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church. 
Lincoln.  Nebr;  Rev.  Edward  Whltefleld 
Ohrensteln,  All  Souls  Church  (Unitarian), 
Greenfield,  Mass;  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Opitz. 
Unitarian.  Harrlsburg,  Pa.;  Rev,  Howard  B. 
Osborne,  Presbyterian.  Sidney  Nebr.;  Rev. 
John  Paul  Pack.  DlEClples  of  Christ,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.;  President  Albert  W  Palmer, 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago.  111. 

Rev.  Edwin  C.  Palmer.  People's  Church, 
Unitarian.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Rev.  George 
Lawrence  Parker.  First  Parish  (Unitarian), 
Duxbury.  Mass  ;  Rev.  Albert  B.  Parrett.  Meth- 
odist, Rupert.  Iowa;  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  L.  Par- 
sons. Bishop  of  California — Episcopal  (re- 
tired). San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Rev.  David 
Paton,  Methodist,  Johnstown.  N  Y.;  Rev. 
George  P.  Payson.  Congregational-Christian, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Thornton  B.  Pen- 


field,  Jr..  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.;  Rev.  Leslie  T.Pennington.  First  Church 
in  Cambridge  (Unitarian).  Cambridge.  Mass  ; 
Rev.  Jason  Noble  Pierce.  First  Congregational 
Church.  San  Francisco.  Calif  ;  Rev.  Harry  R. 
Pine.  Methodist.  West  Long  Hranch.  N.  J.; 
Rev.  Homer  K.  Pitman,  Trinity  Presybterlan 
Church.  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Rev.  Laurance 
R.  Plank.  Unitarian.  St.  Louis.  Mo  ;  Rev.  P. 
Hewlson  Pollock,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Bozeman,  Mont;  Rev.  Paul  Reld  Pontius. 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa  ;;  Rev.  Frederick  G,  Poole,  Metho- 
dist, Detroit.  Mich.;  Prof.  Llston  Pope.  Yale 
Divinity  School.  New  Haven,  Conn,;  Rev.  Ed- 
win McNeil  Poteat,  EucUd  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  Cleveland.  Ohio:  Rev.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Jr..  Abyslnlan  Baptist  Church.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Robert  Murray  Pratt.  Uni- 
tarian. Qulncy.  111.;  Rev.  S.  D.  Press.  Evangeli- 
cal and  Reformed.  St.  Louis.  Mc;  Rev.  D.  F. 
Putman.  Lutheran.  Gettysburg.  Pa:  Prof. 
Harris  Franklin  Rail,  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute. Evanston,  III.;  Rev.  Howard  W.  Rash. 
Methodist,  ^emphls,  Tenn.;  Rev.  William  R. 
Reed,  Memorial  Methodist  Church.  Appo- 
mattox, Va,;  Rev.  Curtis  W,  Reese,  Abraham 
Lincoln  Center.  Chicago.  Ill  ;  Rev.  Kenneth 
Reeves,  Presbyterian.  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  Rev. 
En.sworth  Relsner,  Richmond  Avenue  Metho- 
dist Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  F.  E.  Relsslg, 
Washington  Federation  of  Churches,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Realer, 
Yates  Center,  Kans.;  Rev.  L.  WlUard  Rey- 
nolds, Society  of  Friends,  Clintondale,  N.  Y.; 
Rev.  G.  Barrett  Rich,  Third.  First  United 
Church.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Rev.  Jarnes  A. 
Richards.  Community  Church  (Congrega- 
tional). Mount  Dora,  Fla.;  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Rlnge.  First  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church.  Tamms.  Ill,;  Rev,  Lloyd  H.  Rising. 
First  Methodist  Church.  Lincoln.  Nebr  ;  Rev. 
Wallace  W  Robblns.  Unitarian  Fellowship  for 
Social  Justice.  St.  Paul.  Minn,;  Rev.  Allyn  F. 
Robinson,  Jr.,  United  Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
Rev.  Alson  H.  Robinson.  First  Unitarian 
Church.  Plalnfleld,  N.  J.;  Rev,  Edward  J,  Rob- 
inson. Evangelical  and  Reformed.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa;  Rev.  Henry  Lee  Robinson.  Jr., 
Methodist,  Richmond.  Va ;  Rev.  James  H. 
Robinson,  Church  of  the  Master  (Pres- 
byterian), New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Morris  C. 
Robinson.  Grace  Presbyterian  Church,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Rev.  Charles  D.  Rockel,  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed, Royersford.  Pa,;  Rev.  Robert  E.  Romlg, 
Unitarian,  Syrsctire,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  E.  Tallmadge 
Root,  Congregational,  Somervllle,  Mass  ;  Rev. 
William  F.  Rothenberger,  Third  Christian 
Church,  Indianapolis.  Ind,;  Rev.  Henry  Ruark. 
Trinity  Methodist  Church.  Red  Springs,  N.  C  ; 
Rev.  William  K.  Russell,  St.  Stephen's  Episco- 
pal Church.  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa  ;  Rev.  Peter  H. 
Samson.  All  Souls  Church.  Unltarlan-Unlver- 
sallst.  Riverside.  Calif.;  Rev.  Carl  M.  Sangree. 
Congregational-Christian,  Cummlngton, 
Mass  ;  Rev.  Theodor  F.  Savage,  Presbjrterlan, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rev  Robert  H.  Schacht.  Jr., 
First  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian), 
Providence,  R.  I.:  Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer, 
Evangelical  and  Reformed,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Rev.  A.  J.  Scherer.  Trinity  Evangelical  and 
Refornwd  Church.  New  Orleans,  La.;  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Schllngman,  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed. Boyerstown.  Pa,;  Rev.  Benjamin  F. 
Schwartz.  Methodist,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Rev. 
Alfred  F.  Scbroeder,  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed, Oakland.  Calif,;  Rev.  E.  H.  Schwengel, 
Evangelical  and  Reformed,  Marion.  Tex.;  Rev. 
Gale  Seaman,  Baptist.  San  Gabriel.  Calif.; 
Rev.  Richard  W.  Seebode.  Westminster  Uni- 
tarian Church.  Providence.  R.  I.;  Rev.  LeRoy 
I.  Setziol,  Evangelical  and  Reformed.  Attica, 
N.  Y.;  Rev  John  W.  Shackford.  Methodist, 
Greenville,  8.  C;  Rev.  Waltstlll  H.  Sharp, 
Unitarian,  Wellesley.  Mass.;  Rev.  D.  R  Sharpe. 
Baptist.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Rev.  Homer  Lewis 
Sheffer.  Unitarian  Society  of  Rldgewood.  N.  J.; 
Rev.  Frank  M.  Sheldon,  Grand  Avenue  Con- 
gregational   Church,   Milwaukee,    Wis.;    Rev. 


Lee  C  Sheppard,  Baptist,  Raleigh.  N.  C;  Rev. 
Guy  Emery  Shipler.  editor.  Tlie  Churchman, 
New  YoKC.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  H  Norman  Sibley.  Uni- 
versity Heights  Presbyterian  Church.  New 
York.  N.  y.;  Rev.  Gottlieb  Siegenthaler.  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed.  Baltimore.  Md  ;  Prof. 
Walter  W.  Sikes.  Disciples,  Berea.  Ky.;  Rev. 
Vincent  B.  Silllman.  Unltarlen.  Hollls.  N.  Y.; 
Rev.  George  P.  Simmonds.  Presbyterian  Bel- 
vedere Mission.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Rev. 
Dewees  F.  Singley.  Evangelical  and  Reformed, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Rev.  Robert  D.  Smith.  Epis- 
copal. Trenton,  N.  J.;  Rev.  Charles  E.  Snj-der, 
The  Unitarian  Chtorch,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Rev. 
Paul  J.  Snyder,  Methodist.  Fergus  Palls. 
Minn.;  Rev.  John  Sommerlatte.  Evangelical 
and  Reformed,  Lakewood.  Ohio;  Rev.  Walter 
B.  Spaulding,  Methodist,  Missoula.  Mont,; 
Rev.  Frederick  Spence,  First  Methodist 
"Church.  Jackson.  Mich. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Spoflord,  Church  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy  ( Episcopal ) .  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Rev.  Glenn  Sanford.  Methodist.  Con- 
way. Ark.;  Rev.  Clifford  L.  Stanley.  St.  Peter's 
Epl6CO(  al  Church.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  Donald 
H.  Stewart,  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Houston.  Tex.;  Rev.  George  Stewart.  Presby- 
terian. Stamford,  Conn.;  Rev.  Arthur  O. 
Stockbridge,  Presbyterian.  Windham.  N.  Y.; 
Rev.  Alden  L.  Stone,  Baptist,  Rankin,  Pa.; 
Rev.  G.  Paul  Stowell,  New  England  Congre- 
gational Church,  Aurora,  111.;  Rev.  Ronald 
M.  Strcuss.  Westminster  Presbsrterian  Church, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Paul  Streich,  Brangell- 
cal  and  Reformed  Church,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Styron.  First  Parish  in  Lin- 
coln. Mass.;  Rev.  Walter  Carl  Subke.  Seventh 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Swan,  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Madison,  Wis.;  Rev.  Herald  C. 
Swezy.  Holy  Apostles  Church  (Episcopal), 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Eric  M.  Tasman,  Bpls- 
copal.  South  Orange,  N.  J.:  Rev.  Alva  W.  Taly- 
lor.  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Rev.  George  Oliver  Taylor, 
Dlsclplo  of  Christ,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  John 
H.  Taylor.  First  Parish  of  Westwood,  Mass.; 
Rev.  Lloyd  B.  Thomas,  St.  James  Episcopal 
Churc  ,  Paso  Robles,  Calif.;  Rev.  A.  B. 
Thompson.  Methodist,  Plymouth,  N.  H.;  Rev. 
Joseph  W  Thompson.  Arch  Street  Methodist 
Church.  H'\nnlbal.  Mo,;  Rev.  Roger  B. 
Thompson,  Methodist,  Franklin.  N.  H.;  Rev. 
Woflord  C.  Timmons,  Congregational,  New 
Britain.  Conn.;  Rev.  Jacob  Trapp.  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Denver,  Colo;  Rev. 
Robert  Leonard  Tucker,  Wesley  Foundation, 
Colim:ibus,  Ohio.;  Rev.  Roy  Tucker.  Methodist; 
Kingman,  Ariz.;  Rev.  Err»est  C.  Tuthlll, 
St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  Sonora,  Calif.; 
Dr.  Wlllard  Uphaus.  National  Religion  and 
Labor  Foundation.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Presi- 
dent Harry  Lee  Upperman,  Baxter  Seminary, 
Baxter.  Tenn.;  Rev.  Morgan  W.  Van  Tassell, 
Oak  Grove  Community  Church.  Buffalo,  NY.; 
Prof.  David  D.  Vaughan.  Methodls*.  Boston, 
Mass.;  Rev.  C.  E.  Vermllya.  Methodist.  New 
Berlin.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  John  M.  Versteeg,  Metho- 
dist, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Rev,  Carl  Hermann 
Voss,  Smlthfleld  Congregational  Chiu-ch, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Rev.  O.  Walter  Wagner, 
Evangelical  and  Reformed.  Jackson.  Mich.; 
Rev.  Kenneth  C.  Walker,  Unitarian,  Delmar, 
N.  Y.;  Rev.  J.  Barnard  Walton,  Society  of 
Friends,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Rev.  O.  M.  Walton. 
Cleveland  Chtirch  Federation,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Prof.  Harry  P.  Ward,  Methodist.  Palisade, 
N.  J.;  Rev.  George  R.  Warren.  Methodist.  Stur- 
geon Bay.  Wis.;  Rev.  Gerald  F.  Weary.  Uni- 
tarian, Bloomington,  ni.;  Rev.  Arthur  L. 
Weatherly.  UnlUrlan,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rev, 
Charles  C.  Webber,  Methodist  Federation  for 
Social  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  (Darl  L. 
Welst,  Commimlty  Church.  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.;  Rev.  MeJvin  L.  Welke,  Unitarian.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio;  Rev.  Charles  P  Wellman,  Chsn- 
nlng  Church  of  Dorchester.  Mass  ;  Rev  How- 
ard M.  Wells.  Presbyterian.  Ea«t  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  Rev.  Fred  D.  Weaubel,  Evangelical  and 
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Reformed.  PhtladPlphta,  Pa  ;  Rev  W.  A  Werth. 
Evangelical  and  Reformed.  Fairmont.  Minn  ; 
Rev.  ^'bert  Whitaker,  Paptlst.  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.:  Prof.  Lynn  T.  White.  Presbyterian,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.;  Rev  Holmes  Whitmore, 
Episcopal,  Milwaukee,  Wis ;  Rev.  Hazen  O. 
Werner,  Grace  Methodist  Church,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Rev  Robert  Wesron  Unitarian.  Lex- 
ington. Mass  ;  Rev.  Hugh  Vernon  White. 
American  Board  of  Commissione'  s  fo.-  Foreign 
Missions.  Boeton.  Maas  ,  Rev.  Wayne  White. 
_  Methodist,  New  York.  N  Y  ;  Rev.  P.  8.  C. 
Wicks.  Unitarian.  Indtanapolls,  Ind  ;  Rev. 
Philip  M.  Widenhouae,  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Atlanta.  Oa  ;  Rev.  M.  J  Wil- 
cox. Methodist.  Laurel.  Mont  ;  Rev.  Harold 
Wilke,  Council  for  Social  Reconstruction, 
Evangelical  and  Rcrormed  Church.  Columbia, 
Mo  :  Rev.  J>.hn  P.  Wllkins,  Episcopal,  Bristol. 
C'-nn  ;  Rev.  C  Laws^n  Will:'.rd.  Jr  .  Eplscopul. 
New  Haven.  Conn  ;  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Wlllett. 
Meth(  dist.  Paterson,  N.  J  .  Rev  David  Rhys 
Williams.  Unitarian.  Ilrchester.  N.  Y  ;  R-v. 
Morgan  WiUlama.  Methodist  Kankakee.  Ill; 
Rev.  Arthur  E.  Wilson,  Unitarian.  Fall  River. 
Masa  ;  Rev.  Charles  C.  Wilson,  Episcopal, 
Kirksvllle,  Mn  ;  Rev.  Lawif-i;ce  A.  Wilson.  Con- 
gregational. Pasadf-na.  Calif  ;  Rev.  L.  Elbert 
WlLson,  Methodist,  Tewisburg,  Pa  ;  Rev. 
George  H  Wll.son,  Disciples,  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
Rev.  Roy  E.  Wilson,  Methodist,  Porierville. 
Calif  ;  R"v.  M  irshnll  Witigfield,  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Memphis.  Tenn  ;  Rev  Alrx- 
-  ander  Winston.  Unitarian.  Jamaica  Plain. 
Mass.;  Rev.  Evans  A.  Worthley,  Unitarian, 
,  Iowa  City.  lown;  Rev  A  Paul  Wright.  Prcoby- 
'  terian.  Auburn,  N  Y  ;  Prosidrnt  William  Lind- 
say Yivung,  Park  College.  Parkville,  Mo 

Since  preparation  of  the  printed  Mat,  the 
following  signatories  have  been  added  to 
the  endorsement  of  antl-poii-tax  legislation. 
House  Resolution  7. 

Grand  total  of  names,  with  these  addi- 
tions, stands  now  at  476,  and  the  number  of 
States  represented  has  been  increased  to  44. 
Rev.  Albert  E  Barnett.  Scarritt  College. 
Na«hvil!e,  Tenn  ;  Rev  Samuel  N  Baxter,  Jr.. 
Episcopal.  Sprtngfleld,  Pa  ;  Rev.  Robert  T. 
Caldwell,  Presbyterian,  Clieyenne,  Wyo  ;  Rev. 
A.  P  Corn.  Methodist.  Holland.  Tex;  Rev. 
Theodore  H.  Bvans.  Episcopal.  Cleveland 
Heights.  Ohio;  Rev  G  W.  Hummel,  Meth- 
odist. Bowling  Green.  Ky  ;  Rev  J.  Clyde  Kee- 
gan,  Methodist,  Cody.  Wyo  ;  Bishop  Paul  B, 
Kern,  The  Methodist  Church.  Nashville. 
Tenn  ;  Rev  Robert  Burns  McAulay.  Presby- 
terian. Orange.  Calif  ;  Rev  George  Albert 
Pollard,  Conj?refi8lonal,  Portland,  Oreg  ;  Rev. 
Edward  T.  Ramsdell.  Methodist,  Nashville, 
Tenn.:  Rev.  Leo  Rlppy.  Jr  ,  Methodist,  Nath- 
Tllle,  Tenn  ;  Rev  Glenn  Sanford.  Methodist, 
Conway,  Ark.;  Rev  Fred  W  Shorter.  Church 
of  the  People,  Seattle,  Wash 

United  Christian  Coitncil 

roR  Dtmocract. 

New  York  City. 


Twenty-fifth  Anniyertaiy  of  the  First  Air- 
Mall  Flif  ht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORB,  I  Include  the  following  letter  frim 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Honorable 
Jesse  Jones.  Secretary  oX  Commerce,  on 


the  twcnty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  first 
air-mail  flight: 

Mat  15,  1943. 

Deab  Mr.  Secrktart:  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  present  S5  years  ago  today  when  another 
war  President.  Woodrow  Wilfion.  dispatched 
the  first  air  mall  from  Potomac  Park  In 
Wiushlngton. 

Those  of  us  who  were  there  hoped  that 
the  development  of  air  mall  would  also  mean 
the  development  of  commercial  aviation,  but 
none  of  us  imagined  that  either  the  air  mall 
service  or  commercial  aviation  would  develop 
AS  fast  as  It  has 

It  is  dlfScult  to  visualize  the  rapid  expan- 
sion which  has  resulted  from  that  Initi&J  air 
mall  flight.  The  growth  of  air  tranaptjrt  be- 
fore the  war  was  phenomenal,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  necessary  adjunct  of  our  war  effort. 
The  science  of  communication  has  developed 
in  many  ways,  but  the  ability  to  move  men 
and  mattrlals  to  any  part  of  the  world  In 
hours,  rather  than  weeks  and  montlis.  Ls 
vital  to  our  military  strategy 

It  has  enabled  the  Allied  Nations  to  keep 
the  closest  sort  of  persi)nal  contact  amorg 
the  commanders  of  armies  thousands  of  miles 
apart.  It  has  speeded  the  delivery,  both  at 
h;ime  and  abrt)ad.  of  essential  war  materials. 

Commercial  aviation  has  surrendered  many 
of  its  peacetinie  rights  to  the  necessity  of  war. 
and  in  doing  so  has  made  a  great  national 
contribution 

With  the  dawn  of  peace,  commercial  avia- 
tion will  have  new  and  greater  opportunities 
for  which  it  will  be  all  the  better  prepared  by 
reason  of  the  training  and  experience  it  is  now 
getting 

Will  you  be,  and  the  Postmaster  General 
please  be,  pood  enough  to  express  to  the  In- 
du.«:try  on  this  observance  of  the  asth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Air  Mall  the  appreciation  of 
nil  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  a  Job 
well  done. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Food  and  the  Farm  Equipment  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr,  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Food  and  thi:  Farm  EQiTiPMrNT  Shortage 

(A  report  to  the  farmer,  by  Fowler  McCormlck, 

president.  International  Harvester  Co.) 

We  have  learned  with  surprt^  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  farm  equipment  manu- 
facturers are  being  charged  with  re.'^ponsl- 
bllity  for  the  inadequate  supply  of  farm 
equipment  now  available. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  farm 
equipment  manufacturers  are  more  Inter- 
ested In  producing  war  materials  than  in 
producing  farm  equipment. 

Certainly  our  Industry  Is  Interested  In  pro- 
ducing war  materials.  No  one  would  want  us 
to  be  olhorwlse  But  we  have  never  forgot- 
ten that  to  enable  the  farmer  to  meet  war- 
time food  production  goals  we  must  build 
farm  equipment,  and  we  have  constantly 
urged  upon  the  Government  the  need  for 
greater  amounts  of  farm  equipment,  a  view 
which  has  now  been  acknowledged  to  be  cor- 
rect.  Our  operations,  with  respect  to  both 
war  productiou  and  fans  equipment  produc- 


tion, have  at  all  times  been  governed  by  the 
decisions  and  action.s  of  the  Government 

The  statement  has  al.'o  been  made  that  our 
industry  cannot  make  enough  farm  equip- 
ment because  its  plants  have  been  converted 
too  largely  to  war  production 

It  is  true  that  International  Harvester  Co. 
is  angaged  on  a  very  large  propram  of  war 
production,  but  it  is  alsfj  true  that  we  have 
always  had  facilities  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  equipment. 

We  want  farmers  and  the  public  generally 
to  understand  the  facts  about  the  farm  ma- 
chinery situation,  which  la  of  vital  Impor- 
tance In  determining  whether  the  United 
states  can  do  the  food  production  Job. 

1 .  what  is  necessast  to  sufflt  farm 
machines? 

To  supply  farm  machines  and  replacement 
parts  today,  a  manufacturer  must  have  five 
things:  First,  plants  and  faclHiles;  sicond, 
men  and  women  to  operate  the  plants:  third, 
authority  from  the  Government  to  build  a 
certain  amount  of  machinery  and  repl.are- 
ment  parts;  fourth,  materials  out  of  which 
to  make  the  machinery  and  replacement 
parts;  fifth,  an  adequate  system  for  timely 
distribution  of  these  products. 

Our  company  and  other  farm  equipment 
manufacturers  have  the  plantc  and  facilities. 
We  have,  or  can  speedily  train,  the  men  and 
women  needed.  We  have  a  large  and  capable 
distribution  organization  which,  left  to  it- 
self, can  do  that  Job  properly.  But  both  au- 
thority to  manufacture  and  materials  for 
manufacture  can  be  provided  only  by  the 
Government.  .nd  at  present  the  distribu- 
tion of  farm  machinery  Ls  also  completely 
controlled  by  the  Government. 

The  Government  has  never  asked  us  to 
convert  all  our  facilities  to  war  work  and  we 
have  never  considered  doing  so.  The  Gov- 
ernment knew,  and  we  knew,  that  farm  equ  p- 
ment  production,  up  to  some  limit,  would 
prove  as  vital  to  the  war  effort  as  production 
of  guns  and  sheila  Th'-oughout  the  war,  rur 
farm  equipment  factories  have  continued  to 
produce  new  farm  machines  in  the  limited 
amounU  aUowed  by  thr  Government,  and 
we  have  regularly  produced  a  large  volume 
of  replacement  parts,  which  are  made  on  the 
same  equipment  and  by  the  same  employees 
as  parts  which  are  assembled  into  completed 
farm  machines. 

Our  war  work  Is  largely  of  a  kind  which 
requires  the  automotive  type  of  buildings  and 
faculties  and  ts  being  carried  on  prinrlpnlly 
in  our  planU  of  that  nature  War  woik  also 
has  been  placed  In  a  number  of  the  !arge 
wareh(juses  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
farm-*>qulpmtnt  business  Although  most  of 
our  farm-equipment  manufacturlnv?  capacity 
la  not  adaptable  to  war  production,  we  do 
have  some  war  production  In  every  plant  of 
the  company. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
farra-etjulpment  production  facilities  Is  avail- 
able now.  and  har  been  available  at  all  times 
throughout  the  war  Those  facilities  are 
capable  of  turning  out  many  times  the 
amounts  that  they  are  now  producing. 

2     CAN    Moax    MACHINES   BE    BUILT    IN    TIME    FOR 
1»4  3    USE? 

The  War  Production  Bt>ard's  1943  farm- 
equipment  prtjgram.  which  provided  for  pro- 
duction of  only  23  percent  of  the  amount  of 
new  farm  equipment  tht-t  had  been  built  In 
1940.  was  too  small  to  meet  farmers'  needs. 
This  has  now  been  publicly  recognized  by 
offlclal  Washington,  and  the  Government  has 
recently  announced  that  it  was  granting 
authority  for  increased  1943  production  of 
some  farm  machines  Tliis  recognition,  how- 
ever, comes  too  late  in  this  year  for  the  situa- 
Uon  to  be  more  than  partially  corrected. 

Included  on  the  Governmcnta  ll.^t  of  in- 
creased machines  were  such  items  as  li actors. 
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which  are  useful  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
and  harvesting  machinery,  which  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  and  for  most  crops  Is 
used  relatively  late  in  the  year.  Production 
of  the."=e  machines  can  still  be  increased  In 
time  to  help  In  1943. 

But  production  cannot  be  i  icreased  over- 
night and  this  authority  to  manufacture  will 
be  useless  unless  it  Is  accompanied  at  once 
by  the  necessary  materials. 

Undoubtedly  many  farmers — and  probably 
some  county  rationing  committees — have  ex- 
pected Increased  numbers  of  machines  to 
appear  Immediately  after  Government  an- 
nouncements of  Increased  authority  to  man- 
ufactMre.  It  must  be  remembered  that  after 
authority  has  been  granted,  from  60  to  120 
days  are  required  to  get  steel  and  other  ma- 
terials, time  is  required  to  turn  these  mate- 
rials into  finished  machines,  and  additional 
time  IS  required  to  get  them  to  the  places 
where  the  Government  orders  the  manufac- 
turer to  send  them.  Most  farm  machines 
cannot  be  shipped  by  the  manufacturer  until 
they  have  been  tagged  by  order  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  particular 
county  of  the  United  States  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  they  are  to  go. 

The  Government  has  recently  increased 
somewhat  its  allotment  of  steel  to  farm- 
equipment  production,  but  farm  machines 
cannot  be  built  of  steel  alone.  Other  criti- 
cal  component  parts  are  required. 

If  these  components  are  provided  at  once, 
the  output  of  tractors  and  harvesting  ma- 
chinery for  1943  delivery  can  still  be  in- 
creased. 

3      WILL  THERE  BE  ENOUGH  MACHINERT  IN   19447 

Yes,  if  the  Government  draws  up  Its  farm 
equipment  production  program  for  1944  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  American  farm- 
ers, and  if  the  Government  makes  that  pro- 
gram definite  and  effective  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  if  distribution  down  to  the  retail 
level  is  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  food  pro- 
gram and  carried  on  by  experienced  and 
tested  manufacturers  and  retail  dealers' 
service  organizations,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government,  and  if.  above  all,  the  Gov- 
ernment win  provlc'e  the  needed  materials 
regularly  and  on  time,  then  the  farm  equip- 
ment Industry  will  certainly  build  the  ma- 
chines to  do  the  Job 

Fowler  McCormick. 

President. 


Office  of  Price  Admiiiittration 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  [M  Mc- 
WiLLiAMsl  who  Just  preceded  me.  On 
my  desk  this  morning  there  were  placed 
two  telegrams.  One  of  them  is  a  protest 
against  a  proposed  order  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  which  puts  ice  re- 
frigerator ceilings,  with  one  price  for  re- 
tail stores  and  a  lower  price  for  ice  com- 
panies. I  know  something  about  the  pro- 
posed order.  It  is  unjust.  It  is  illogical. 
It  is  unsound. 

The  other  telegram  Is  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coffee  Association 
and  relates  to  the  plan  of  the  OflQce  of 


Price  Administration  to  include  coflfee 
under  the  subsidy  roll-back  plan.  Prom 
what  information  I  can  get,  this  pro- 
posed subsidy  will  not  only  Injure  the 
coffee  industry  but  will  do  the  consumers 
of  this  country  no  good.  I  think  the  time 
has  come — in  fact,  it  has  long  since 
passed — when  the  Congress  should  assert 
itself  and  should  abolish  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  19,  1943. 

Hon.  WiLUAM   A.  PITTENGER, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D    C: 

The  National  Coffee  Association,  represent- 
ing the  importing  and  distributing  branches 
of  the  coffee  Industry  of  the  United  States, 
seeks  to  enlist  your  interest  in  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  unwarranted  Inclusion  of  cof- 
fee with  commodities  listed  under  the  pro- 
posed subsidy  roll-back  plan. 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  general 
plan,  we  believe  that  there  are  specific  rea- 
sons why  coffee  should  be  excluded. 

This  plan  will  solve  no  production  prob- 
lem, since  in  the  case  of  coffee  no  production 
problem  exists  It  will  seriously  Handicap 
normal  distribution  by  creating  costly  and 
cumbersome  administrative  problems  involv- 
ing both  the  Government  and  the  Industry. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  commodities 
named  in  connection  with  the  plan,  the  ap- 
parent aim  is  to  roll  back  prices  to  those  In 
effect  in  September  or  May  1942.  Whereas 
with  coffee  it  Is  r  matter  of  record  that  man- 
ufacturers' prices  were  frozen  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  May  1942  «nd  ac- 
tually roUed  back  to  levels  existing  '.n  Marcn 
1942. 

Obviously  the  propKJsed  roll  back  cannot 
affect  the  cost  of  living  in  any  material  way. 
Under  the  present  basis  of  coffee  rationing 
the  total  saving  could  not  in  any  case  exceed 
31 '2  cents  per  coffee  consumer  per  year. 
Even  this  saving  would  be  at  the  exp>ense  of 
every  taxpayer  In  the  United  States  whether 
he  be  coffee  consumer  or  not. 

Finally,  the  plan  as  applied  to  our  indus- 
try creates  the  alarming  prospect  of  there 
coming  into  t)elng  within  our  industry  for 
promiscuous  circulation  a  new  currency  In 
the  form  of  coffee  ration  stamps  with  a  fixed 
and  specific  monetary  value. 

Our  membership  will  greatly  appreciate 
your  interest  and  help.  We  are  confident 
that  you  will  recognize  the  pressing  urgency 
of  this  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  Interest. 

George  C.  Thierbach. 
National  Coffee  Association .  New  York  City. 


Money — The  Most  Important  Issue  in  the 
World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  twenty-second  installment 
of  Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money. 

In  this  installment  Senator  Cockrell 
deals  with  the  proposal  of  that  day  to 
redeem    silver    money    with    gold    and 


makes  reference  to  the  act  of  1890  which 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  silver  by 
the  issuance  of  Treasury  notes — cur- 
rency that  was  later  redeemed  in  gold 
instead  of  buying  silver  with  silver  cer- 
tificates redeemable  in  silver  dollars — a 
plan  that  was  used  to  embarrass  the 
Government  and  discredit  silver. 

The  twenty-second  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  follows: 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  go  to  the  next 
point. 

The  silver  certificates  are  issued  on  the 
deposit  of  silver  dollars,  and  are  only  promises 
to  pay  stiver  dollars.  Their  language  is: 
"This  certifies  there  have  been  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  five  silver 
dollars,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand."  It 
would  be  a  breach  of  'aith  to  offer  to  return 
to  the  bearer  anything  other  than  the  silver 
dollars  named. 

The  gold  certificates  are  issued  on  deposit 
of  gold  coin  or  bullion,  and  are  payable  only 
In  gold.  No  one  seeks  to  pay  them  otherwise. 
The  gold  is  simply  housed  in  the  Treasury,  to 
be  delivered  back  to  the  holder  of  the  cer- 
tificate on  demand  or  presentation. 

Mr.  Platt.  Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
allow  a  question? 

Mr.  CocKKELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Platt.  He  is  making  a  most  thorough 
examination  of  the  law  and  practice,  and  1 
wish  he  would  state  for  the  Information  of 
Senators,  If  he  knows,  who  It  is  that  deposits 
the  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  under  the 
practice  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Cockrell.  Any  holder  of  them,  I  pre- 
sume. The  most  of  them  are  deposited  there 
by  banks  and  mercantile  establishments,  in 
all  probabiUty.  I  have  never  investigated 
that    particular  point. 

Mr.  Platt.  Do  they  not  go  In  some  mysteri- 
ous way  directly  from  the  mint  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  only  Issue  of  money  when  they 
are  coined  is  really  the  silver  certificate? 

Mr.  Cockrell.  I  expect  that  1»  the  truth  ol 
the  matter,  as  to  a  part  of  them.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that.  When  they  are  coined  they 
are  placed  In  the  Treasury,  and  everybody 
prefers  the  certificate  to  the  coin,  and  then 
Instead  of  Issuing  the  dollar  the  silver  cer- 
tificate Is  Issued. 

Now  I  come  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
notes  issued  under  the  law  of  July  14.  1890. 
m  payment  of  silver  bullion  purchased  under 
that  act.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  clearly  the 
purpose  of  the  law  to  have  them  redeemed  In 
silver  dollars  coined  from  the  sliver  bullion 
purchased  and  paid  for  by  thftn.  I  have 
already  fully  discussed  their  payment  In 
another  place. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  are  currency 
bonds  Issued  In  aid  of  the  construction  of 
those  several  roads,  and  are  payable  as  well 
In  greenbacks  as  in  silver  dollars.  Everybody 
knows  they  are  payable  In  anything  that  is  a 
legal  tender. 

We  have  now  considered  every  pectmlary 
obligation  of  the  United  States  and  see  In 
what  kind  of  money  universally  recogniaed 
by  all  civilized  countries,  by  every  nation, 
each  kind  of  obligation  can  be  paid.  We  do 
not  propose  to  pay  the  gold  certificates  or 
the  silver  certificates,  or  to  redeem  the  green- 
backs or  the  Treasury  notes,  or  to  pay  the 
Interest-bearing  bonds  in  the  legal-tender 
money  of  foreign  nations — China  or  Japan, 
Russia  or  England — but  only  In  the  standard 
money  of  the  United  States,  our  own  full 
legal -tender  money  called  for  and  8i>eclfled  in 
them,  and  In  which,  by  our  laws,  the  only 
laws  creating  them  or  any  obligation  to  pay 
them,  they  can  be  honestly,  legally,  and 
equitably  paid;  in  short,  only  In  such  money 
as  every  self-respecting,  civilized  country  or 
nation  Issuing  and  creating  them  would  pay 
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In  pursuance  of  the  law  and  the  terms  of  the 
obligation.  What  mure  can  anyone  ask  or 
demand? 

Does  anyone  now  claim  that  we  must  re- 
deem the  sliver  certificate  or  the  legal-tender 
notes  only  In  gold?  I  am  exceedingly  anxious 
to  ascertain  whether  there  be  one  or  more 
Senators  who  now  so  claim. 

I  will  pause  for  a  reply.  I  want  tj  know  If 
there  Is  any  pretense  that  the  silver  certificate 
calling  for  sliver  dollars  mvist  only  be  re- 
deemed In  Ro!d.  or  that  the  United  States 
greenbacks,  legal  tenders,  must  only  be  re- 
deemed In  gold. 

But  It  may  tx  said,  and  has  probably  been 
said,  that  the  President  meant  in  recommend- 
ing other  legislative  action  putting  beyond 
all  doubt  or  mistake  the  intention  and  the 
ability  of  the  Oovernraeiit  to  luJtill  Its  pecu- 
niary obligations  In  money  universally  rec- 
ognized by  all  civilized  countries— only  gold 
money,  and  that  gold  money  Is  the  only 
money  universally  recognized  by  all  civilized 
countries. 

Now,  let  us  see  If  this  claim  be  correct.  Is 
gold  the  only  metal  recognized  by  all  civilized 
countries?  The  latest  authorities  I  know  upon 
this  question  giving  us  an  Idea  of  what  the 
money  nfthe  world  Is.  Ls  the  Indian  currency 
commission  report.  It  Is  a  report  of  Lord 
HerscheU  and  others  of  England.  It  wa.s  made 
in  tht  present  year.  It  was  the  report  upon 
which  India  went  to  a  gold  standard  practi- 
cally, or  suspended  the  colnatje  of  the  silver 
rupee.  It  gives  a  description  of  the  money  of 
the  world,  the  flnanclnl  conditions,  the  finan- 
cial policies  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
world.  I  wish  to  read  some  from  that  report. 
I  read  now  from  page  28: 

"United  Kingdom  •■ 

That  is  Great  Britain.  As  a  matter  of 
course  we  all  know  that  they  have — 

■■(I)  The  str.ndnrd  coin  to  be  of  one  metal, 
gold. 

•  •  •  «  • 

"Gold  is  the  standard  or  measure,  but  for 
the  most  part  liot  the  medium  Itself. 
Though,  however,  in  whulc&ile  tranisactions, 
and  in  a  great  many  retail  poirchases,  gold  is 
no  longer  Uie  medium  uf  txchange.  the  use 
of  gold  coins  is  probably  greater  iu  the  United 
Kingdom  than  in  most  other  countries." 

In  India  the  sliver  rupee,  at  the  rate  of  15',i 
to  1,  is  a  full  legal  tender  In  the  payment  of 
ah  debts.  It  is  not  now  allowed  free  mintage 
or  unlimited  mintage.  It  Is  coined  upon  ac- 
count of  the  Government. 

I  go  then  to  Canada,  our  neighbor.  The 
standard  Is  gold,  "^ut  they  have  no  mint. 
There  is  no  Canadian  gold  coin,  and  little  or 
no  gold  in  clrculatloii.  Silver  Is  not  con- 
vertible Into  gold. 

"The  American  silver  dollar  circulates  at 
par,  at  the  rat'o  of  IG  to  1,  although  a  Gov- 
ernment proclamation  was  issued  in  1870 
declaring  it  to  be  legal  tender  up  to  the 
amount  of  $10,  but  only  at  80  cents  per  dollar. 
■"Silver  Is  not  convertible  Into  gold. 
"Tills  Is  a  very  remarkable  case,  since, 
without  any  gold  currency,  and  without  even 
a  mint  for  gold,  collar  notes  and  silver  dollars 
clrctilate  at  the  United  States  gold-dollar 
value." 

That  is  right  here  in  our  neighboring 
country,  and  look  how  our  gold  monometal- 
lists  begin  to  tremble  when  a  few  million 
dollars  of  gold  leave  this  country. 
I  now  go  to  the  West  Indies: 
"All  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  British 
Guiana  have  adopted  the  English  currency, 
gold  being  the  standard,  but  silver  being  the 
legal  tender  without  limit." 

Tliey  have  a  nominal  standard  of  gold,  with 
silver  a  full  legal  tender. 

"This  Is  an  Instance  of  a  gold  standard 
without  gold  and  a  silver  token  currency 
circulating  to  an  unlimited  extent  at  a  value 
based  ou  that  gold  standard. 


I  go  now  to  Germany.  Germany  adopted 
the  sinRle  gold  standard  In  1871-73  and  closed 
hrr  mints  to  silver,  and  they  say: 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  case  of  Germany  Is 
that  £20.000  OOO  worth  of  old  sliver  thalers 
are  retained  in  circulation  at  a  ratio  of  IS'-^ 
to  1,  and  are  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  ' 

I  go  to  the  Scandinavian  countries: 

"The  standard  has  been  gold  siVce  1873. 
and  the  mints  appear  to  be  open  to  gold,  but 
there  Is  little  gold  In  circulation.  Bank  notes 
convertible  Into  gold  are  the  ordinary  cur- 
rency ' 

I  CO  tn  the  Latin  Union  now — France. 
What  do  they  say?     New  I  read  from  it: 

"The  mints  are  open  to  gold. 

"Silver  coinage,  except  of  subsidiary  coins, 
has  since  1878  been  and  is  now  prohibited 
under  the  rules  of  the  Latin  Union. 

"There  Is  a  large  quantity  of  gold  coin  in 
actual  circulation. 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  French  currency 
Is  the  larye  amount  of  5-franc  pieces,  which 
circulate  at  the  old  ratio  of  15 'a  to  1.  They 
are  legal  tender  to.  any  amount,  and  are 
accepted  as  freely  as  geld  coin  They  are 
not  legally  convertible  Into  gold  " 

That  Is  what  the  Heischell  Commission 
says,  notwithstanding  the  views  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Louisiana.  Mr   White. 

I  now  go  to  Belgium.  The  same  condi- 
tion exists  precisely  as  In  France,  the  Lntln 
Union  embracing  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece.  Italy  Is  the  same 
way. 

"Tlie  rules  as  to  5-franc  pieces,  as  to  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  and  as  to 
legal  tender  are  the  same  as  in  France. 

"There  is  very  little  m.etaHIc  coin  In  actual 
circulation:  the  paper  Is  nt  a  disccunt,  and 
the  exchange   below    par." 

I  go  now  to  Holland  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  They  had  the  single  silver  standard 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  they  changed  to 
the  single  gold  standard  "at  a  ratio  i  f  15*^ 
to  1,  and  the  Dutch  mint  was  opened  tn  pold, 
whilst  the  coinage  of  silver,  except  of  sub- 
sidiary token  coins,  was  prohibited,  and  re- 
mains so  at  the  present  time  Silver  florins, 
at  the  gold  value,  were  legal  tender  to  any 
amount,  and.  with  paper  florin  notes,  which 
were  also  at  a  gold  value,  formed  the  In- 
terr.al  circulation  of   the  country." 

I  go  now  to  .^ustr!a-HiinE<»ry.  They  had 
the  silver  standard  for  a  long  time.  They 
took  steps  In  1891  to  go  to  the  single  gold 
standard  and  adopted  It  In  August,  1892. 
They  have  no  coin,  practically.  In  circula- 
tion. They  have  a  large  amount  of  Irredeem- 
able paper,  and  their  sliver  was  coined  at  a 
ratio,  I  believe,  of  15'j  to  1,  but  they  have 
changed  the  ratio  since. 

I   go  to  Brazil : 

"Tlie  case  of  Brazil  Is  perhaps  the  mrst 
remarkable  of  all,  as  showing  that  a  paper 
curr.-'ncy  without  a  metallic  basis  may,  if 
the  credit  of  the  country  Is  good,  be  main- 
tained at  a  high  and  fairly  steady  exchain'e, 
alt'vu'f^h  it  Is  ab«solutely  inconvertible  and 
has  been  Incrensed  by  the  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  population  and  of  Its  foreign  trade." 

They  sum  up  th:s  on  page  35,  but  I  will 
not  consume  the  time  ol  the  Sr-nate  In  read- 
ing It.  It  Is  Ju>3t  what  I  have  read.  They 
give  a  summary: 

"RESULTS   OF   EXAMINATtOX   OF   DIFFEEENT 
SYSTEMS    OF   Ct-TiRENCT 

"93.  It  Is  impossible  thus  to  review  foreign 
systems  of  currency  wlthcut  feeling  that, 
however  admirable  may  be  the  precautions  of 
our  own  currency  system,  other  nations  have 
adopted  different  systems  which  appear  to 
have  worked  without  difficulty,  and  have  en- 
abled them  to  maintain  for  their  respective 
currencies  a  gold  standard  and  a  substantial 
parity  oX  ezcliange  with  the  gold-using  coun- 


tries of  the  world,  which  has.  unfortunately, 
not  been  the  case  with  India.  This  has  been 
effected  under  all  the  following  conditions, 
viz; 

"(a)  With  a  little  or  no  gold  coin,  as  in 
Scandinavia.  Holland,  and  Canada; 

"(b)  Without  a  mint  or  gold  coinage,  u 
in  Canada  and  the  IXitch  East  Indies; 

"(C)  With  a  circulation  consisting  partly 
of  gold,  partly  of  overvalued  and  inconvert- 
ible sliver,  which  Is  legal  tender  to  an  un- 
limited amount,  as  In  France  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Latin  union.  In  the  United  States, 
and  also  in  Germany,  though  there  the  pro- 
portion of  overvalued  silver  is  more  limited, 
the  mints  In  all  these  countries  being  freely 
open  to  gold,  but  not  to  silver,  and  In  some  of 
them  the  silver  coinage  having  ceased: 

"(d)  With  a  system  under  which  the  t>anka 
jmrt  with  gold  freely  for  export,  as  In  Hol- 
land, or  refuse  It  for  export,  as  In  Prance: 

"(e)  WUh  mints  closed  against  private 
coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold,  and  with  a 
currency  o*  Inconvertible  paper,  as  has  been 
temporarily  the  case  In  Austria: 

"(f)  With  a  circulation  based  on  gold,  but 
consisting  of  token  silver,  which,  however. 
Is  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  extent,  as  In 
the  West  Indies. 

"The  case  of  Holland  and  Java  Is  very  re- 
markable, since  in  that  case  the  gold  stand- 
ard has  been  maintained  without  difficulty 
in  both  countries,  although  ther?  is  no  mint 
in  the  Dvitch  East  Indies,  no  stock  of  gold 
there,  and  a  moderate  stock  of  gold  In  Hol- 
land: whilst  the  currency  consists  of  silver 
and  paper  legally  and  practically  Inconvert- 
ible into  gold,  except  of  purposes  of  export. 
The  case  of  Canada,  which  maintains  a  gold 
Standard  without  a  gold  coinage.  Is  also  very 
remarkable. 

We  see,  Mr  President,  what  other  civilized 
countries  treat  as  money,  that  silver  as  money 
is  recognized  by  nearly  every  civilized  coun- 
try Suppose  England  or  Germany  should 
adopt  platinum  instead  of  gold  and  6h(  u!d 
change  their  standard.  I  suppose  then  the 
United  States  must  hasten  to  pay  all  Us 
pecuniary  obligations  In  platinum,  the  only 
money  universally  recognized  by  all  civilized 
countries.  You  might  Just  as  well  make  that 
contention  as  to  contend  that  under  the 
language  of  the  President  you  must  redeem 
them  all  In   gold. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President  meant 
except  by  simply  taking  his  language  as  I 
find  it,  and  I  say  that  according  to  his  own 
language  silver  dollars  are  full  legal  tender, 
the  equal  of  gc!d.  Irredeemable  Ip  anything 
on  earth,  above  It.  or  beneath  It.  the  money 
universally  recognized  by  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. In  which  the  pecuniary  obligations  of 
the  Government  can  all  be  paid,  except  only 
the  gold  certificates. 

WHT   NOT  RESTORE   SILVEH    MONET? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  of  the  fearfvil 
financial  crisis  now  pending  and  the  dcadiy 
paraiysts  of  business,  and  that  all  rciults 
from  cur  legislation  In  regard  to  sliver. 

These  are  only  the  same  old  prophecies  we 
have  heard  ding-dong  ever  since  1877,  the 
same  old  scare,  and  the  same  old  trembling 
apprehension  cf  dire  consequences  from  the 
restoration  of  silver  to  Its  equal  monetary 
functions  with  gold  What  do  they  really 
portend?  What  Is  the  ulterior  object  of 
these  predictions?  To  what  monetary  sys- 
tem Ere  they  intended  to  bring  us?  These 
are  vital  questions  to  every  American  free- 
man, every  patriot,  regardle?^8  of  politic*. 

I  assert  that  the  ulterior  object,  the  final 
end  sought  to  be  attained,  is  ths  single  gold 
standard  for  the  United  States,  with  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  and  full  legal  tender, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  money,  sliver  and  paper 
currency,  to  be  redeemable  in  gold,  limited 
In  legal  tender  and  mere  subsidiary  money. 
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The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr  Shcr- 
&ian|  has  certainly  had  more  to  do  In  shaping 
our  financial  legislation  and  establishing  the 
single  gold  star.dard  by  the  coinage  law  of 
February  12,  1873.  than  any  one  man  In  the 
United  States  He  certainly  understood 
clearly  the  objects  sought  to  be  secuied 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  show  you 
what  is  to  become  of  all  these  predictions 
and  pretensions.  I  take  the  finance  report 
of  1877.  when  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  was  making  his 
recommendations  to  Congress.  I  read  from 
page  21 : 

"The  question  of  the  issue  of  a  silver  dollar 
for  circulation  as  money  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed and  carefully  examined  by  a  com- 
mission organized  by  Congress,  which  has 
recommended  the  coinage  of  the  old  silver 
dollar  With  such  legislative  provision  as 
will  maintain  Its  current  value  at  par  with 
gold.  Its  issue  is  respectfully  recommended. 
A  gold  coin  of  the  denomination  of  one  dollar 
Is  too  small  for  convenient  circulation,  while 
Buch  a  coin  In  sliver  would  be  convenient  for 
a  multitude  of  dally  transactions,  and  Is  In 
a  form  to  satisfy  the  natural  Instinct  of 
hoarding. 

'Of  the  metal.«.  sliver  Is  cf  most  general 
use  for  coinage  It  Is  a  part  ol  every  system 
of  coinage  even  In  countries  where  gold  Is  the 
sole  legal  standard.  It  best  measures  the 
common  wants  of  life,  but,  from  Its  weight 
and  bulk,  is  not  a  convenient  medium  In  the 
larger  exchanges  of  commerce.  Its  produc- 
tion Is  reasonably  steady  In  amount.  The 
relative  market  value  of  sliver  and  gold  is  far 
more  stable  than  that  of  any  other  two  com- 
mr dltie.s — still,  it  does  vary.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  human  law  to  prevent  the  variation. 
This  Inherent  difficulty  has  compelled  all  na- 
tions to  adopt  one  or  the  other  as  the  sole 
standard  of  value,  or  to  authorize  an  alterna- 
tive Standard  of  either,  or  to  coin  both 
metals  at  an  arbitrary  standard,  and  to  main- 
tain one  at  par  with  the  other  by  limiting 
Its  amount  and  legal-tender  quality,  and 
receiving  or  redeeming  it  at  par  with  the 
other. 

"It  has  been  tht  careful  study  of  statesmen 
for  many  years  to  secure  a  bimetallic  cur- 
rency not  subject  to  the  changes  of  market 
value,  and  so  adjusted  that  both  kinds  can 
be  kept  lii  circulation  together,  not  alter- 
nating with  each  other.  The  growing  ten- 
dency has  been  to  adopt  for  coins,  the  prin- 
ciple of  •  redeemabillty"  applied  to  different 
forms  of  paper  money.  By  limiting  tokens, 
silver,  and  paper  money  to  the  amount 
needed  for  business,  and  promptly  receiving 
or  redeeming  all  that  may  at  any  time  be  In 
excess,  all  these  forms  of  money  can  be  kept 
In  circulation  in  large  amounts,  at  par  with 
gold.  In  this  way,  tokens  of  inferior  in- 
trinsic value  are  readily  circulated,  but  do 
not  depreciate  below  the  paper  money  Into 
which  they  are  convertible.  The  fractional 
silver  coin  now  In  circulation,  though  the 
sliver  of  which  It  Is  composed  Is  of  less  mar- 
ket value  thin  the  paper  money,  passes  read- 
ily among  all  clashes  of  people  and  answers 
all  the  purpo'^es  for  which  It  was  designed. 
And  so  the  .silver  dollar.  If  restored  to  our 
colnpg?,  would  ereatly  add  to  the  conven- 
ience cl  the  people.  But  this  coin  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  rule,  as  to  Issue  and  con- 
vertibility, as  other  forms  of  money." 

There  yoi'  have  It,  a  silver  dollar  redeem- 
able In  go:d      Now  I  read  from  page  23: 

"Much  complaint  has  been  made  that  this 
was  done  with  the  design" — 

Referring  to  the  demonetization  of  sliver — 

"Much  complaint  has  been  made  that  this 
yi&s  done  with  the  design  of  depriving  the 
people  of  the  privilege  of  paying  their  d'jbts 
In  3  cheaper  money  than  gold,  but  It  Is  mani- 
fest that  this  Is  an  error.     No  one  then  did  or 


could  foresee  the  subsequent  .all  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  silver." 

That  is  remarkable  for  a  financier,  a  states- 
man for  years  and  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  who  presented  him- 
self In  Paris  to  give  financial  Instruction  to 
the  assembled  delegates  of  the  world  in  a 
monetary  conference,  that  no  one  could  con- 
ceive of  any  possibility  of  the  fall  In  the  price 
of  silver  by  Its  demonetization,  when  in  18C8, 
5  years  l>efore  the  demonetization  of  silver, 
Wolowskl  and  Seyd  had  published  to  the 
world,  as  many  other  writers  had  done,  ex- 
actly what  would  occur  If  silver  was  demone- 
tized by  the  world  and  the  mints  opened  for 
gold  only.  Yet  Secretary  Sherman  says  no- 
body could  possibly  have  conceived  of  such  a 
thing     Now  I  read  from  pages  24  and  25: 

"The  Secretary  believes  that  all  the  bene- 
ficial results  hoped  for  from  a  llt>eral  Issue  of 
sliver  coin  can  be  secured  by  issuing  this 
coin,  In  pursuance  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  act  of  1853.  In  exchange  for  United  States 
notes,  coined  from  bullion  purchased  in  the 
open  market  by  the  United  States,  and  main- 
taining it  by  redemption  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  President,  you  see  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  wants.  He  wants  a  silver 
dollar  redeemable  In  gold.  I  go  to  the  finance 
report  of  1878,  page  17,  to  the  same  effect. 
It  Is  to  the  same  effect  as  the  extract  I  have 
Just  read 

"And  the  Secretary  respectfully  recom- 
mends that  he  be  authorized  to  discontinue 
the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  when  the 
amount  outstanding  shall  exceed  150,000  000. 

"The  Secretary  deems  It  proper  to  state 
that  in  the  meantime,  in  the  execution  of 
the  law  as  It  now  stands,  he  will  feel  It  to  be 
his  duty  to  redeem  all  United  States  notes 
presented  on  and  after  January  1.  next,  at 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  In  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
sums  of  not  less  than  $50,  with  either  gold 
or  silver  coin,  as  desired  by  the  b(dder.  but 
reserving  the  legal  option  of  the  Government; 
and  to  pay  out  United  States  notes  for  all 
other  demands  on  the  Treasury,  except  when 
coin  is  demanded  on  coin  ItabUtties." 

Now.  I  take  ttoe  finance  report  of  1880.  also 
noade  by*  Secretary  SbemuiD.  It  is  to  the 
same  effect: 

"1.  It  Is  too  bulky  for  large  transactions, 
and  its  use  is  confi^ned  mainly  to  pasrments 
for  manual  labor  and  for  market  purposes 
or  for  change.  The  amount  needed  for  these 
purposes  1p  already  In  excess  of  the  probable 
demand. 

"2.  It  Is  known  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
silver  of  less  market  value  than  the  gold  in 
gold  coin.  This  fact  would  not  impair  the 
circulation  of  such  limited  amount  as  ex- 
perience shows  to  be  convjnlent  for  use.  but 
It  does  prevent  Its  being  held  or  hoarded  as 
reserves,  or  exported,  and  pushes  it  Into  active 
circulation,  until  It  returns  to  the  Treasury, 
as  the  least  valuable  and  desirable  money 
in  i;se. 

"For  these  reasons  the  Secretary  respect- 
fully but  earnestly  recommends  that  the  fur- 
ther compulsory  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar 
be  suspended." 

Now,  I  will  refer  to  what  I  have  already 
rtated.  and  that  is  Senate  bill  217  and  Senate 
report  mode  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  |Mr. 
Sherman),  June  9.  1868.  establiihing  the  gold 
standard  with  free  coinage  and  unlimited 
lei-'al  tender,  and  section  2  provides  fT  siher 
coin:  ge  in  these  words: 

"The  wei^'ht  of  the  half  dcllar  shall  be  179 
grains,  equivalent  to  IIG  decigrams;  and  the 
les.ser  coins  shall  be  in  due  proportion.  But 
the  coinage  of  silver  pieces  of  $1,  5  cents,  and 
3  cents  shall  be  discontinued." 

Section  3  provided: 

"And  the  silver  coins  shall  bP  a  legal  tender 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10  in  any  one 
payment." 
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HON  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   C0L0R.M)0 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1943 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  on  yesterday  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  OT^fAHONiY] 
appeared  before  the  senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  was  considering  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments, and  made  a  statement  which  I 
consider  of  such  great  value  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  under- 
stand that  on  Monday  the  Senate  will 
begin  consideration  of  the  trade- treaty - 
extension  proposal,  and  '  sincerely  hope 
that  all  Senators  will  afford  ihemselves 
the  pleasure  of  reading  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Senator  CMahonit  1  believe  the  issue 
which  Is  presented  to  the  committee  Is  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  Importance.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  ae  a  legUlatlTe 
body  exercising  the  constitutional  authortty 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution, 
now  stands  on  the  brink  of  oblivion  and  is 
about  to  Jump  off. 

For  more  than  20  years  there  has  be«n  a 
constant  growth  ol  executive  power  at  the 
expense  at  the  legldative  power. 

We  see  that  growth  In  every  avenue  of 
government.  It  Would  not  tnfe  been  poa- 
alble  ir  It  had  rtot  been  for  the  tact  tlwt  Con- 
gress has  nonchalantly  acquiesced  In  the 
delegation  of  the  leglalattve  power  to  the  eaec- 
utive.  I  am  profundly  convinced,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that 
by  the  action  of  the  Congress  upon  this  meas- 
ure with  respect  to  whether  or  not  It  shall 
retain  for  Congress  some  degree  of  super- 
vision over  the  action  of  the  Executive  power 
will  depend  the  future  ability  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  control  the  action  of 
their  Government  through  the  Congress. 

MABKS  CRISIS  OF  STBUCGLE 

This  Is  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Congress  and  bureaucracy.  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
such  a  struggle  has  been  going  on.  We  see 
it  on  every  hand. 

Members  of  the  executive  are  Interested 
enough  to  pay  lip  service  to  Congress,  to  its 
functions,  to  Its  duty  and  re.'ponslbillty,  but 
it   is  only  lip  service. 

If  It  is  necessary  for  some  bureau  head  to 
get  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  before 
he  may  exercise  his  powers,  every  Membtr 
of  the  S:nate  will  be  besieged  by  his  friends 
until  the  confirmation  .s  secured,  and 
1  ^en  when  the  confirmation  Is  secured,  as 
likely  as  not  ycu  will  find  such  a  ptrscn 
saying,  "Congress  is  calling  me  up  before  its 
committees  too  often.  V.hy  don't  they  let 
mo  alone  to  do  my  wort?" 

We  have  h."d  examples  of  that. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  net  Intend  to  come 
he;e  this  morning  to  th.esh  old  wheat.  I 
am  not  cclng  to  make  the  c:d  argument  aV.uL 
the    coristllutlonaiity    of    t;ade    agieciucnis. 
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Th?n  returnin<^  to  Mr.  Sayre: 


1        Oh.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  there    I    can   be  followf>d   in   a  wnv  «sn   n*  ti\   bvrmss 


based  ou  that  gold  slanUard. 


parity  oX  excliange  with  the  gold-using  coun-       In  legal  tender  and  mere  subsidiary  money 
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the  distinction  between  treaties  and  trade 
agreements,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  an 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  I  mean  iu  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  which,  un- 
der tlie  ConstltutUin,  belongs  to  the  Coultcss. 
and  which  should  be  initiated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  1  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  is 
a  regulation  of  commerce.  Of  course.  It  Is 
all  of  those  things.  The  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  docs  invade  the  field  of  trea- 
ties, It  docs  Invade  the  field  of  revenue  Irg- 
l5lation.  It  does  inv.icle  the  field  ot  regulation 
of   commerce. 

What  I  want  to  point  out   to  you  first  of 

all,   is  the  Constitution  says   that   in   Inter- 

^   national    arrangements    wlilch    assume     the 

dljrnlty  of  treatlee  the  S-nate  1»  part  of   the 

Executive  power. 

In  the  matter  of  revenue  legislation,  the 
Constitution  said  that  revenue  bills  shall 
Inktiute  in  the  House.  It  was  xlie  traditional 
view  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  power  of  the  purse  Is  the  very  essence  of 
democratic  government,  acr  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  careful  to  preserve  the 
power  of  the  pur«e  for  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  pec.p.'e 

Now.  for  10  year?-  we  have  been  delegating 
that  power  to  the  Executive  arm  of  govern- 
ment. The  Constitution  yays  In  words  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  reg\ilate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States, 
the  Indian  tribes,  etc. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  under  oiur 
system  is  a  congrej^sioual  power. 

CONCRSSS    MUST    NOT    BE    ICNORrD 

Why  should  I  indulge  In  legall.stic  artrn- 
ment  on  whether  or  not  this  power  should 
be  delegated  and  may  b5  delegated,  whether 
or  not  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  sets  forth 
a  standard? 

Every  lawyer  en  this  cf  mmtttce  knows  that 
the  couits  have  Invarir.biy  held  that  Con- 
gress cannot  delegate  Its  leglsi.itlve  power 
unless  it  prescribes  a  standard  which  Is  In- 
telligible and  capable  of  being  followed. 

I  am  not  going  to  urge  upon  this  commit- 
tee what  I  know  and  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore that  there  is  no  standard  hero  I  am 
talking  to  you  now  ahoxit  the  elimination 
of  the  voice  of  Congress  from  the  reorgaiU- 
zation  of  the  world  when  tills  v^ar  Is  over. 
that  Is  what  we  are  talking  about  and  let 
nobody  make  any  mlstalte  about  It. 

I  am  saying  to  you  gentlemou  there  Is  no 
power  under  heaven  tl.at  can  strip  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  Its  authority  to 
act  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept the  Congress  Itself,  and  we  are  doing  it 
»o  fast  that  It  appalls  me. 

SEN.\TE   STITCIES    POST-WAn    PnOBT  EMS 

.  This  committee  on  the  2d  of  March 
unanijmcusiy  recommended  to  the  Senate  the 
enactment  of  a  resolution  setting  up  a  .spe- 
cial ccranilttee  to  study  p(  st-war  economic 
poLclcs. 

Th.s  committee  asked  the  Sv^nate  of  the 
Unite:!  States  to  appoint  10  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  study  iho  pioblems  of  the  post-war 
world,  and  to  make  a  report  to  Congve.-a. 
L2t  me  read  that  re.^olutlcn  to  ycu: 

•Rt'sclvcd,  Tliat  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished— 

"(a)  A  special  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Post-War  Economic  Policy 
and  Planning  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
jpcci.il  committee). 

■(b)  The  special  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  10  Members  of  the  Senate,  6  from 
the  majGTUy  and  4  from  the  minority,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  cf  the   Senate. 

■■<c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  special 
committee  to  Investigate  all  matters  relating 
to  post-war  economic  policy  and  problems;  to 


gather  Information,  plans,  arid  suggestions 
from  Informed  sources  with  respect  to  such 
problems;  to  study  tiie  plans  and  suggc£ Lions 
received;  to  report  to  the  Congress  from  time 
to  time  the  results  of  findings  made  and 
conclusions  reached.  It  is  the  sense  and  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  to  make  accefislble  to 
tlie  Congress,  through  the  special  coirunittee. 
the  mott  complete  luformalioa  respecting 
post-war  economic  policy  and  post-war  prob- 
lems that  Is  available,  to  the  end  that  Con- 
grcs,  may  bo  advised  respecting  those  prob- 
lems and  In  a  position  to  formulate  solu- 
tlous  with  respect  to  them  which  will  result 
In  the  greatest  contribution  by  the  Cougrtss 
to  achievement  of  a  stable  economy  and  a 
just  peace  It  Is  Intended  that  full  authority 
to  accomplish  this  general  purpose  bhall  be 
granted  by  this  resolution. 

"HEARKVCS,    StTBPEN.IS,    DISBtTlSEMENT    OF 
APr  ROMII ATTO  NS 

"Sec  2.  The  special  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  sha  have  power  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
tUncs.  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwl.'-e 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  bocks,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such 
testimony,  and  to  make  such  expenditures, 
as  it  deems  advisable,  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  fSO.OCO  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee, and  shall  be  served  by  ajiy  perstn 
deslgjiated  by  him.  Amounts  appropriated 
for  the  expanses  of  the  committee  shall  tc 
disbursed  by  the  chairman. 

"OFTlCms     AND     rMPLOTEES:     APPOINTMENT     AND 
COMPENSATION 

■"Sec  3.  The  special  committee  shall  have 
power  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  offleers,  experts,  and  employees  as  it 
di>ems  necessary  for  the  pcrfonnarice  of  its 
duties,  but  the  compensation  no  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  the  compensation  flx'd  under 
fectlons  661  6^3.  66+  673.  and  674  ol  fltlf  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  for  comparable 
duties  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  detailed  to  the  service  of  the 
Bjjeclal  committee  on  Its  request,  without 
additional  compensation,  and  such  officers 
and  employees  shall  be  paid  from  the  appro- 
priations regularly  available  for  their  sal- 
aries." 

CONGRESS    MUST    RETAIN    ITS    POWER 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  how  can  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  this  special 
committee,  or  this  ccmmlllce,  make  any  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  ihe^e  post-war 
problems  If  we  blithely  sunender  to  the  Lx- 
ecutive  the  complete  and  absolute  power 
contained  in  the  Reciprocal  Tiade  Agite- 
ments  Act  without  review  to  regulate  Inter- 
national tJatie? 

Sometimes  when  I  think  about  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  Impressed  by  the  thought  that 
many  of  us,  m  discusmg  It  In  tlie  past  and 
In  Uiinkiiig  about  It  now.  are  guided  by 
liablt  of  thought.  We  still  imagine  that 
Internatloual  trade  and  commerce  la  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  among  indi- 
viduals, amoug  U:e  representatives  ivX  tree  en- 
terprise, whereas  11  we  know  a  thing  about 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  world  for 
the  last  20  years,  we  know  that  International 
trade  Is  now  governed  by  Government  action 
and  by  the  action  of  luteruatioiuil  cartels. 

MUST  THINK  IN  POST-VTAR  miMS 

Whe.i  we  think  of  tr.ide  and  commerce 
In  the  terms  of  50  years  ago,  we  are  think- 
ing of  an  old,  old  world  I  should  like  to 
see  the  Congrera  of  the  United  States  begin 
to  think  In  terms  of  the  world  that  Is  to  be 
after  this  war. 

What  brought  on  the  collapse?  Those  who 
have  advocated  the  Reclpn  cal  Trade  Agree- 
ments A£t  have  said  that  it  was  brought  about 


by  an  Increase  of  nationalism.  It  was  brought 
atxiut  by  high  tariffs.  V/hy,  gentlemen,  that 
Is  JU£t  a  superficial  view.  What  happened 
,  was  that  the  lending  power  of  banks  and  of 
Government  failed. 

For  20  years  we  have  been  building  up 
markets  by  lending  money  to  the  purchasers, 
hoping  that  somehow  or  another  trade  would 
be  gotten  back  on  Its  old  basis 

We  are  talking  about  synthetic  rubber 
today.  What  about  that  question  of  syn- 
thetic rubber? 

Don't  we  know  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  Dutch  Gorprnment  had  an  inter- 
national cartel  which  controlled  the  price 
of  rubber? 

Don't  we  know  that  that  was  not  a  matter 
of  the  excliange  of  goods  and  services  among 
the  people?  The  rubber  trade  was  controlled 
by  the  governments.  It  was  a  government 
act. 

When  we  think  of  steel  and  copper,  when 
we  think  of  tungsten  and  the  General  Elec- 
tric, can  we  close  our  minds  to  the  fact  that 
the  International  cartel,  the  combination 
of  I.  G.  Farben  Industrie  and  Krupp  in  Ger- 
many, with  strae  of  our  own  great  Industrial 
organizations  like  the  General  Electric,  dom- 
inated the  trade? 

CARTRX.  MANX  OWN  TRADE  ACREXMENTS 

They  entered  Into  the  International  agree- 
ment without  BO  miKh  as  a  "by  your  leave" 
of  the  8«'nate  of  the  United  States. 

Th»y  made  their  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments Congress  had  nothing  In  the  world 
to  say  ab<  ut  them,  and  the  i>eop!e  whrm  the 
Congress  represents  were  the  victims  cf  these 
trades. 

Is  It  going  to  be  any  correction  of  that  sy."?- 
tem  to  transfer  this  power  completely  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Governracnt? 

Now  some  gentlemen  may  think  that  this 
Is  a  mere  figment  of  the  Ima^lnatlLn. 

I  say  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  ctmmlttoo 
that  you  are  dealing  with  the  njost  funda- 
mental question  that  has  arisen  In  the  Amer- 
ican political  and  constUutioiua  scene  In 
100  years. 

LRRISLATrVX    BOOTES    LETT    WTTH    POWm 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Honorable  Francis  B  Sayre 
before  the  Hou^e  committee  He  was  asked 
to  explain  the  fact  that  of  the  26  countries 
with  which  we  have  nepoti:it*'d  trade  a;iree- 
monts  only  4  have  placed  the  let-lslatlve  body 
In  the  position  of  Impotence,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  done  for  Itself. 

"How  does  It  come,-  Assistant  Secretary 
Sayre  was  asked,  "that  of  all  thrTfc  countries 
22  regain  In  some  form  or  another  the  legis- 
lative power  to  approve  these  trade  agree- 
ments? ' 

Now  Just  listen  to  his  answer  I  am  read- 
ing frf.m  page  164  of  the  Houo  hearings. 
This  testimony  was  given  en  April  14.  IIo 
was  askfd  about  the  list  of  countries 

"Who  Issued  this  list?"  Mr  Knutson.  of  the 
Hotise  committee  asked. 

"Mr  Satre.  I  am  not  sure  whether  It  Is  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  the  Department  of 
State.  I  cant  say  oflhand.  sir.  I  am  not  sure 
which.  The  rgreements  not  requiring  subse- 
quent foreign  legislative  action  are  ihofco 
made  with  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  vnth 
Cuba,  with  Ecuador,  and  with  Peru." 

I  Interrupt  long  enough  to  point  out  that 
the  trade  agreement  with  Belgium  and  Lux- 
emburg was  in  fact  a  treaty,  because  it  modi- 
fled  a  previously  made   treaty. 

No  matter  %hat  you  may  say  about  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  or  what  you  may  desire 
to  say  about  the  taxing  power,  that  trade 
agreement  did.  In  fact,  modify  a  treaty  which 
had  previously  been  modified  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Slates  in  accordance  wlih  the 
Constitution. 


lesl  that  this  is  an  error,    no  one  then  dia  or    |   payment." 
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Th?n  returning  to  Mr    Sayre: 

"These  agreements  put  into  effect  provi- 
sionally, subject  to  eventuiJ  foreign  legis- 
lative action,  are  Argentina,  Canada.  Czecho- 
slovakia. France,  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  United  Kingdom.  Venezuela. 

"Those  apreemcnts  which  did  not  become 
efTectlve  until  after  foreign  legislative  action 
are  Brazil.  Colombia.  Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  El 
Salvador,  rinland.  Guatemala.  Haiti.  Hon- 
duras. Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Sweden,  and 
Uruguay." 

I  shall  refrain  from  makliis;  the  comment 
which   comes   to   mind   in   this  connection 

In  order  that  I  may  lay  before  this  com- 
mittee the  seriously  distorted  r.nd  naive 
opinion  of  Mr  Sayre  with  respect  to  the 
Executive  and  let;lslatlve  power.  Mr.  Sayre 
was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  th.s  list  which 
he  had  Just  given  of  little  republics  in  Latin 
America  showed  greater  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  legislative  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  he  wanted  to  explcln  It  away. 

MR     SAYRES   EXPLANATION 

Listen  to  the  explanation: 

"I  would  like  to  add  that  with  respect  to 
many  of  these  ihcy  are  agreements  witli  coun- 
tries under  the  parliamentary  system  of  gov- 
ernment. By  that,  of  ccurse.  as  you  realize, 
the  executive  Is  In  control  of  legislative 
Bctlcn  " 

Can  anybody  Imagine  a  more  complete  re- 
version of  the  facts? 

He  goes  on : 

"So  long  as  the  executive,  the  prime  min- 
ister, remains  In  power,  he  can  command  the 
action  of  the  legislature,  so  that  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  agreed  to  by  the  executive, 
sanctioned  by  the  prime  minister,  practically 
la  assured  of  legislative  support;  that  is.  in 
thos"  countries  one  does  not  have  the  dis- 
tinction—the separation,  I  mean — between 
legislative  and  executive  functions." 

BUT     UNITED     STATES    CONSTITUTION     DOES     MAKE 
SEPARATION    OT    POWERS 

Oh  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  that  distinction 
In  the  United  States  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  careful  to  say  the  Executive 
shall  not  be  free  of  the  legislative  power,  and 
we  representatives  of  the  people  bllthe'y  walk 
up  to  the  bar  of  history  and  say,  "Despite 
everything  that  has  happened  in  our  past. 
we  desire  to  surrender  to  the  Executive  this 
power  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
said  belongs  tfi  the  people  through  their 
representatives   ' 

Senator  Bailf.t  Senator,  It  Is  not  so  much 
a  desire  as  Incapacity.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  address  yourself  to  that. 

You  arc  very  eloquent  In  expressing  It. 
How  can  we  go  about  It?  What  is  your 
suKRestion? 

Stnator  OM.mioney  May  I  come  to  that 
In  Just  a  moment? 

I  want  to  finish  the  analysis  of  what  Mr 
Sayre  has  said. 

"So  long  as  the  executive."  he  says,  "the 
prime  minister,  remains  In  power,  he  can 
command  the  action  of  the  legislature." 

PRIME    MINISTER    StJBJECT    TO    WILL    OF 
PARLUMENT 

Now,  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
prime  minister  m  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment holds  his  position  at  the  will  of  the 
parliament.  He  cannot  command  the  parlia- 
ment. The  moment  that  he  takes  an  action 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
parliament,  that  moment  he  loses  his  politi- 
cal head.  But  In  this  country,  when  the 
legislative  surrenders  Its  power  of  supervision 
over  the  Executive,  then.  Indeed,  the  Execu- 
tive becomes  all-powerful— then.  Indeed,  do 
we  find  that  the  executive  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  being  built  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  legislative. 


Oh.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
never  was  a  time  In  all  the  history  of  this 
Government  when  it  was  of  greater  impor- 
tance that  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  should  stand,  without  trembling  or 
taking  a  single  backward  step,  for  the  preser- 
vation, complete  and  unadulterated,  of  legis- 
lative power. 

CONGRESS   SHOtJLD   HAVE   OWN    STAFF   OF   EXPERTS 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

All  that  is  necessary.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  is  for  the  Congress  to  equip  it*elf 
with  Its  own  experts,  to  equip  itself  with  a 
sufficient  staff  to  do  the  work  which  cught  to 
be  done  and  which  must  be  done. 

Of  course,  the  life  of  this  age  is  much  more 
complicated  than  the  life  of  50  years  ago.  or 
100  years  ago,  but  we  create  these  expert 
executive  bureaus  now  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Executive  and  then  we  surrender  the 
power  and  practice  of  supervision  over  them. 
Indeed,  if  we  do  try  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision, then  the  cry  goes  out.  "What  is  the 
Con;Tress  interfering  with  the  Executive  for?  ' 

Tliey  say  we  are  interfering  with  the  ef- 
ficiency of  Government.  And  yet  there  Is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senpte  or  a  Member  of 
the  House  who  cannot  point  out  innumer- 
able instancss  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  bu- 
reaus, the  Incompetence  of  the  bureaus  to  do 
the  work  which  has  been  delegated  to  them. 

Senator  Danaheb.  Senator,  may  I  ask  you 
a  question? 

Senator  OMahonet.  Let  me  add  Just  this 
word:  Take  this  Committee  on  Finance,  now 
for  the  fourth  time  dealing  with  this  problem 
of  reciprocal -trade  agreement. 

We  have  been  content  through  all  this  pe- 
riod of  10  years  to  Invite  spokesmen  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  representatives 
of  interested  organizations,  to  ccme  here  and 
give  their  testimony,  and  then  we  dismiss 
them.  What  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
and  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
to  enter  Into  nil  of  the  problems  that  affect 
this  question  of  international  trade? 

VraDE    agreements    AND   THE   EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  trade  with  the 
Latin-American  countries.  How  much  testi- 
mony Is  there  before  this  committee  or  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  about  the 
loans  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  Latin 
America?  Mr  Nelson  A  Rockefeller  was  tes- 
tifying before  the  House  committee  and  he 
is  the  Coordinator  for  Inter-American  Afl^airs, 
and  he  was  attributing  to  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  the  increase  of  trade  with  Latin - 
America  and  he  said — I  have  forgotten  the 
figures— trade  has  Increased  from  $462,000  000 
In  1D32  to  $969,000,000.  let  us  say.  In  1939 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  of  May  17,  1943.  the  authcrlzatlons 
and  commitments  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  to  Latin -American  countries 
amounted  to  $757,134.014  79.  Does  anybody 
imaplne  that  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  trade?  That  is  the  action  of  a  Govern- 
ment body.  It  is  not  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  that  are  building  up  the  trade 
with   Latin  America. 

What  about  the  purchase  of  gold?  The 
Executive  buying  gold  In  south  Alrica,  dig- 
ging It  up  from  the  ground  there,  transport- 
ing it  across  the  seas,  and  burying  It  In  the 
ground  here  In  order  to  Increase  trade. 

WOULD    BYPASS    CONGRESS 

Senator  Lodge.  Will  the  Senator  permit  a 
question? 

Senator  ©"Mahontt.  Surely. 

Senator  Lodge.  When  the  Senator  says 
Congress  stands  on  the  brink  of  oblivion  I 
do  not  think  be  exaggerates  at  all.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  procedure  In  this  resoltrtion 


can  be  followed  in  a  way  so  as  to  bypass 
Congress  entirely. 

Senator  OMahonet.  I  am  going  to  show 
that  that  Is  precisely  the  Intent. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AND  TREATIES 

Senator   Lodge.  Let    me    ask    the    Senator 
when   Is   an   agreement    between    nations   a 
treaty  and  when  Isn't  It? 

Senator  O  Mahonet.  Well,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning.  It  had  not  been  r.iy  intention  to 
go  into  that  old  argument.  That  was  all 
presented  very  lucidly  by  Senator  P.ttman  in 
1940.  In  the  course  of  tliat  argument  at 
that  time  the  same  question  arose:  What  Is 
the  difference  Ijetween  a  trade  agreement 
and  a  treaty?  I  will  say  to  th?  Senator,  as  I 
see  it,  and  I  think  a  study  of  all  the  interna- 
tional agreements  will  bear  it  cut,  a  treaty  is 
an  international  agreement  which  states  a 
course  of  policy  affecting  the  public  welfare 
over  a  period,  whereas  an  Executive  agree- 
ment is  an  international  compact  or  conven- 
tion to  carry  out  a  policy  which  has  already 
been  determined  by  the  prcp;r  legislative 
authority  of  the  Government 

Now.  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  when 
Senator  Plttman  was  speaking— 1  am  reading 
from  page  3322  of  the  Record  of  March  25. 
1940 — I  interrupted  him  In  order  to  read  into 
the  record  some  material  that  had  Iwen 
presented,  mistakenly  I  thought,  by  Congress 
man  Robertson  of  Virginia  to  show  that 
there  is  no  distinction  t>etween  treaties  and 
trade  agreements.  The  then  chairman  ot 
this  committee.  Senator  Harrison,  inserted  It 
Into  the  record,  and  I  thought  that  the 
record  of  the  Senate  should  contain  it. 

Mr.  Willis  Robertson  was  quoting  from  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  In  the  ca&e 
of  Homes  v.  Janntaon  (14  Pet  540.  p  671). 
Now  the  virtue  of  this  quotation,  of  couise, 
is  that  It  is  the  authority  cited  by  the 
principal  advocate  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
This  evidently  was  the  very  best  authority  he 
could  find.  I  am  quoting  now  from  Chief 
Justice  Taney  as  quoted  by  Mr    Robestson: 

"In  the  very  next  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion the  States  are  forbidden  to  enter  into 
any  'agreement'  or  'compact'  with  a  foreign 
nation,  and  as  these  words  could  not  have 
been  idly  or  superfluously  used  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  they  cannot  be  construed 
to  mean  the  same  thing  with  the  word 
'treaty.' " 

chief  justice  tanets  opinion 

Now,  there  Ls  no  need  of  disagreeing  over 
that.  A  trade  agreement  and  treaty  are  dif- 
ferent things. 

"A  few  extracts  from  an  eminent  writer," 
the  Chief  Justice  went  on,  "on  the  laws  of 
nations,  showing  the  manner  in  which  these 
different  words  have  been  used,  and  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  sometimes  attached  to  them 
will,  perhaps,  contribute  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  using  them  all  in  the  Constitution 
and  will  prove  that  the  moet  comprehensive 
terms  were  employed  in  prohibiting  to  the 
States  all  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations." 

Chief  Justice  Taney  is  saying  that  when  the 
Constitution  prohibited  the  States  from  mak- 
ing an  agreement  or  compact  with  foreign 
nations  the  Constitution  was  prohibiting  all 
international  intercourse,  and  I  assimie  no- 
body will  debate  that. 

"Vattel" — now  he  is  quoting  an  authority — 
"page  192,  section  152,  says:  'A  treaty.  In  Latin 
foedus.  Is  a  compact  made  with  a  view  to  the 
public  welfare,  by  the  superior  power,  either 
for  perpetuity  or  for  a  considerable  time.'  " 

Then  section  153: 

"The  compacts  which  have  temporary  mat- 
ters for  their  object  are  called  agreements, 
conventions,  and  pactions.  They  are  accom- 
plished by  one  single  act  and  not  by  repeated 
acts.    These  compacts  are  perfected  in  their 
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execution  once  for  all:  treaties  receive  a  buc- 
ces.slve  execution,  whose  duration  equals  that 
ol  the  treaty." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the 
authority  marie  by  Chief  Ju.^tlce  Taney. 

Senator  Lodge.  Isn't  It  true  that  the  decl- 
Blcn  as  to  whether  a  certain  international 
understandln'T  is  or  Is  not  a  treaty  must  rest 
with  the  executive  branrh  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Senator  O'Maiionet  No;  not  at  all.  There 
la  no  provision  of  the  Constitution  anywhere 
that  says  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  decide  which  is  a  treaty  and 
Which  Is  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  practical 
matter? 

Senator  CMahonkt.  The  practical  matter 
1b  thl.s — and  this  is  the  concluding  phase  of 
my  talk  here — that  for  20  years  there  has 
been  a  cons«clous  effort  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  build  up  the  trade  at^reements — not 
the  trade  agreements,  the  Executive  agree- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  treaty-making 
pwwer 

Senator  B.^^.EY.  The  St  Lawrence  treaty 
was  negotiated  by  three  Presidents.  The  last 
time  the  thing  came  down  It  came  down  as 
an  agreement.  The  fact  we  had  agreed  to 
these  trade  agreements  was  cited  as  author- 
ity and  precedent  for  ub  to  acquiesce  In  the 
8t    Lawrence  treaty 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  Exactly. 

Senator  Lodge  That  is  Just  my  point.  In 
that  particular  case  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  as  Senator  BAn.ET  men- 
tioned, decided  it  wa.s  not  a  treaty,  that  it 
wns  an  agreement  Why  cannot  they  do  it 
again,  and.  in  that  case,  what  Is  Congress 
going  to  say  about  it? 

ITNmD    STATES    SENATE    TODAT    LAST    BARRIER    TO 

l2CE«Unvi    DOMINATION 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  at  this  moment  is  the  last 
barrier  between  complete  Executive  domina- 
tion of  uhe  Government  ot  'he  United  atate.i 
and  a  loss  of  legislative  power.  We  can  write 
this  Into  the  law  now.  We  can  say  in  W(jrda 
that  nobody  shnll  misunderstand  that  thet^ 
agreements,  before  they  t)ecom'  effective, 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  people's  rep- 
resontnlives  I  say  to  v"U  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  unless  you  do  It,  your  power  to 
share  In  the  reorganlzntion  after  the  war 
has  been  won  will  h;ive  Ix'eu  wiped  out. 
There  is  a  conscious  effort  to  destroy  the 
treaty-malting  power  of  the  Senate. 

I  rpcommerd  to  the  reading  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  before  action   is  taken 

on  this  agreement  or  on  this  resolution 

Senator  Baret  (interposing).  I  think  that 
effort  Is  manifest  In  the  resolution  in  the 
Senate,  Is  It  not? 

Senator  O'Mi" IK  KEY.  Thank  ynu.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  says  that 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  book 
on  International  Executive  Agreements,  pub- 
lished in  1941  by  Mr.  Wallace  McCluie.  a 
Civil-service  employee  of  the  St-te  Depart- 
ment, who  has  prepared  a  very  exhaustive 
and  able  analysis  of  trade  agreements,  Execu- 
tive agreements,  and  treaties.  The  whole 
purpt«e  of  it  Is  to  say  that  the  ratlflcation  of 
treaties  In  the  constitutional  method  is  un- 
democratic and  should  be  done  away  with, 
and  that  in  its  place  there  ought  to  be  the 
Executive  agreement  We  are  already  told 
that  It  Is  not  necessary  and  probably  tmde- 
Eirable  to  have  a  cletinitive  treaty  of  peace  tor 
the  termination  of  the  war.  We  are  told  that 
the  Executive  arm  of  the  Government, 
through  the  military  power  and  through  tlie 
power  of  International  trade,  shall  govern 
these  countries  which  are  to  be  conquered. 
Why,  gentlemen.  If  that  be  Uie  plan,  on 
the  very  th  eshhold  of  the  greatest  crisis 
In  democratic  reorgnnlzatlon  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  legislative  body  of  the 
United  States,   the  Congress,  surrenders   Ita 


power,  then  the  Senate  need  not  worry  al>out 
treaties  or  post-war  agreements. 

Let  me  read  what  Mr.  McClure's  argument 
la.     I  am  reading  from  page  351. 

"The  factual  basis  of  the  present  thesis 
may  now  be  regarded  as  complete. 

"Elffort  was  made  in  part  1  to  demonstrate 
In  comprehensive  fashion  the  extent  of  the 
actual  use  of  the  Executive  agreement  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  procedure  and  policy. 
In  both  variety  and  numeilcal  preponderance 
the  Executive  agreement  system  was  shown 
to  be  a  worthy  teammate  of  tlie  treaty  system 
in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
American  international  relatlon.s" 

Now  the  stati.stlrs  which  he  presents  show 
that  the  year  1920  represents  what  he  calls 
the  median  point  Before  1920.  throughout 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  there  were 
fewer  Executive  agreements  than  treaties. 
Since  1920  there  have  been  more  Executive 
agreements  than  through  the  entire  history 
of  the  United  States  prior  to  1920  Gradually 
the  Executive  power  has  been  built  up. 

Senator  Bailkt.  Most  of  those  were  under 
this  Reciprocity  Act.  were  they  not? 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  No;  there  were  only 
30  of  those. 

Senator  Bailet.  How  many  others  were 
there  ? 

Senator  O'Mahonet  I  can  turn  to  the  exact 
page  here 

Senator  Bahxt.  Don't  trouble.  We  can  get 
It. 

Senator  O'Mahonet  Well.  It  Is  Important. 
On  page  4  of  this  volume  Mr   McClure  says: 

INVASION    OF    legislative    POWERS    ON     INCREASE 

"The  numbers  of  treaties  and  Executive 
agreements  have  Increased  with  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  world  affairs,  reflecting  the  grow- 
ing parilcipation  of  the  United  States  Dur- 
ing the  first  50  years  of  government  under 
the  Constitution  the  Pret-ideut  Is  known  to 
have  entered  Into  seme  27  international  acts 
without  invuking  the  con.-'eiit  of  the  Senate, 
while  60  becume  law  as  treaties;  for  the  sec- 
ond half  ciutury  the  figures  appear  to  be  238 
E.xecullve  agreements  and  215  treaties;  and 
for  the  third  similar  period  917  Executive 
agreements  and  524  treaties  For  treaties  the 
midwuy  point  of  the  enumcmtlon  coincides 
rather  closely  with  the  advent  of  the  Twen- 
tieth century  (beginning  of  1903);  for  the 
Executive  agreement  listed  the  median  veur 
is  1920.  " 

Now,  returning  to  the  argument  which  was 
presented  on  page  251.  Mr  McClure  goes  on: 
"That  the  making  of  Executive  interna- 
tional agreements  is  authorized  by  a  consti- 
tutional usage  and  that  the  Con.stitullon  of 
the  United  States,  like  that  of  every  other 
country,  consists  not  merely  of  a  particular 
charter  or  similar  instrument  of  government 
but  also  largely  of  lOEtitutlonallzed  hubltu  or 
customs  usages — was  the  tlieme  of  part  2. 
TTie  parallel  course  ol  constitutions  with  a 
core  of  :vhat  l.s  regarded  a.s  m  a  .<!p<'cml  fi  use 
superlaw.  and  the  English  Constitution, 
which  lacks  one.  was  Indicated,  and  outstand- 
ing American  usasjes  like  Judicial  review  and 
the  employment  of  Executive  agents  were  the 
subject  of  discussion." 

He  is  asking  his  readers  to  adhere  to  his 
theory  that  the  Constitution,  even  In  the 
vital  matter  of  the  ratification  of  treaties, 
may  be  amended  by  u.sage,  and  the  effort  Is 
made  to  show  that  gradually  there  has  been 
an  Invasion  of  the  field  of  the  treaty  by  the 
executive  agreement  and  bf'causo  of  that 
Invasion  we  ou^ht  now  to  ccn.'^ent  to  It. 

Senator  Clark.  Senator,  there  Is  a  very 
essential  and  vital  difference.  Is  tlierc  not, 
between  Exectitive  a<n"eements  negotiated 
under  such  a  resolution,  the  extension  of 
which  we  now  have  before  us.  by  specific 
BUth(.rity  of  Congress,  and  any  Executive 
agreements  that  were  not  auU.orlzed  by  Con- 
gress? 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  Oh,  yes;   certainly. 


Senator  CtAKK.  Executive  agreements 
negotiated  under  the  old  Postal  Convention 
law  Is  one  thing,  but  there  Is  certainly  no 
precedent  for  such  an  Instance  of  Executive 
agreement  as  Senator  Bah-et  referred  to  a 
moment  ago. 

Senator    O'Mahonet.  Certainly. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  on  all  fours  with  cases  where  Congress 
has  speclflcallly  authorized  the  negotiation  of 
such  Executive  agreements. 

Senator  O'Maho.vft.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri,  like  myself,  has  been  a  lifelong 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Jefferson  believed  in  the  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
preserve  the  power  of  the  people  in  their 
States  and  In  their  localities.  He  was  against 
the  broad  construction  of  the  Constitution 
which  was  designed,  as  he  saw,  to  build  up 
the  Executive  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
and  so  throughout  his  history  you  will  find 
that  golden  thread  defending  the  rights  of 
the  people  In  their  local  communities  against 
the  central  power — and  now  we  are  asked  to 
reverse  that. 

I  say  that  this  constitutional  debate  over 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  Is  more 
Important  today  than  It  was  In  the  time  of 
Jefferson,  because  now  the  world  is  toppling 
before  the  advance  of  the  totalitarian 
regimes,  and  we  In  the  Senate  of  the  Umted 
States  arc  asked  to  give  our  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  advance  of  the  totalitarian  theory  In 
thp  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  Millikin.  Mr    Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  MUllkln. 

Senator  Mh-likin  Senator  OMmionet, 
will  you  let  me  Interject  for  Just  a  moment? 

Senntor  O'Mahonet.  Surely. 

Senator  Millikin.  I  want  to  Invite  your 
attention  to  article  I,  section  7,  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  puts  In  Congress  the  power  "to 
make  all  laws  which  will  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers, "  referring  to  congressional  powers. 
"and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in   any  department  or  officer   thereof." 

Senator  O'Mahoney    Yes;    ol    Course 

Senator  Milukin.  I  think  that  has  the 
must  pertinent  relevancy  to  the.se  agreements 
that   we   have  been   talking  alxjut. 

WOUID    StTlRENDm    POWER     TO    WIN    THE    rEACE 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  The  whole  question 
here  is  whether  or  not  Congress  la  going  to 
abdicate  Its  power  and  I  say  to  you  If  In  this 
crisis  we  permit  this  act  of  abdication  we 
shall  find  it  difficult  Indeed  to  repa'n  the 
peoples  power  which  wo  have  so  blithely 
ta'^sed  aside. 

We  are  now  passing  upon  trade  agreements 
in  abnormal  times  This  Is  not  the  situa- 
tion that  existed  In  1934  or  In  1937;  It  Is 
scarcely  that  which  existed  In  1940.  although 
1910  w;is  much  more  iclenthal  In  tlie  argu- 
ment in  that  year  I  pointed  out  that  the 
world  wtis  at  war  that  trade  agreements  cculd 
not  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
International  trade.  Mr.  Sayre  proves  my 
statement  now  in  his  testimony  by  saying 
that  International  trade  since  1939  has  b'cn 
merely  the  act  of  government  affected  by  the 
war.  by  submarine  campaigns,  by  shipping 
shortages,  by  supply  and  demand  Why, 
government  ha.s  assumed  complete  authcr- 
Ity.  and  necessarily  so.  ol  .ourse.  to  w;n  the 
war,  but  what  I  am  pointing  out  Is  that  we 
are  surrendering  tlie  power  to  win  the  peace, 
and  I  am  showing  you  that  a  responsible 
employee  of  the  Department  of  State  has  laid 
down  the  formula.  Let  me  read  a  cw  mor« 
words. 

Senator  Danaher.  How  do  you  need  any 
better  illus'ration  ol  the  points  you  are  mak- 
ing than  the  agreement  concluded  between 
Mr  Siiinner  Welles  and  Mr.  Churchill  In  Feb- 
ruary 1942.  which  purports  to  be  an  Ex  cu- 
tive  agreement? 


Senator  CMahOIcet.  The  Executive  is  ad- 
vancing steadily  into  the  field  of  the  legisla- 
tive. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Congress 
Is  withcut  blame;  of  course  It  is  to  be  blamed. 
Congress  has  not  done  Its  Job,  Congress  has 
not  wirkcd  hard  enough.  We  appropriated 
♦29.000.000 

Senator  Bailet.  Billion. 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  No;  $29,000,000.  I  am 
talking  about  the  appropriation  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Congress,  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  Members, 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  clerks,  to  pay  all 
the  expenses.  We  have  appropriated  an- 
nually less  for  the  Congress  than  we  ap- 
propriate for  the  publicity  bureaus  of  the 
departments.  How  can  It  be  said  that  Con- 
gress Is  doing  its  Job? 

Senator  'Vandenbekg.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  suggestion  to  him? 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  Certainly. 

S:?nator  Vandendero  The  Senator  is  pre- 
senting the  argument  that  usage  is  con- 
stantly being  played  as  a  progressive  reason 
to  further  invade  the  congressional  authority. 
I  call  his  attention  to  what  I  think  is  the 
most  Important  contemporary  exliiblt  to 
prove  that  the  Senator  Is  not  dealing  in  a 
merely  imaginary  hazard.  I  call  his  atten- 
tion to  article  Vll  in  the  master  agreement 
made  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  which  spells 
out  the  precise  purpose  that  the  Senator  now 
discusses,  and  by  way  of  conciliation  and 
hope  I  remind  him  of  what  happened  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  without  regard  to  party,  when  it  re- 
ported the  extension  of  the  lend-lease  agree- 
ments bill,  article  VII.  and  notified  the  world 
that  we  would  have  no  responsibility. 

MUST  MAKE  THE  FIGHT  NOW 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  I  say  to  you  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  make  your  fight  here 
and  now.  If  you  do  not  do  it  you  will  have 
lost    your    power. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  anxioas  to  get  to  the  Senate,  and  I  will 
hurry  along,  reading  one  or  two  more  ex- 
tracts. Now  listen  to  this,  please.  This  is 
from  page  252: 

"While  through  citation  of  Judicial  de- 
cisions and  otherwise  there  has  heretofore 
been  no  hesitation  to  Invoke  the  terms  of 
stated  law,  hereafter,  in  part  3,  strictly  legal 
reasoning  will  hold  the  center  of  the  dis- 
course. It  is  believed  that  the  President  has, 
and  was  intended  to  have,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, all  the  powers  and  the  functions 
of  the  head  of  a  fully  recognized  member  of 
the  society  of  nations;  that  he  has,  accord- 
ingly, the  authority  to  enter  Into  any  manner 
of  International  act,  on  any  subject,  that  is 
entered  into  by  other  states  of  the  world." 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Sayre,  In  ex- 
plaining the  attitude  of  the  backward 
nations  of  Latin  America  In  preserving  the 
legislative  power,  has  said  that  in  some  of 
these  countries  the  parliament  sy.«tem  Is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  executive?  That  Is 
what  they  want,  Mr  Chairman  and  gentle- 
ment  of  the  committee.  And  bear  In  mind 
it  Is  a  matter  of  growth.  It  has  been  grow- 
ing, as  Mr.  McClure  has  pointed  out,  not  In 
this  administration  alone,  but  in  previous 
administrations  as  well. 

The  tendency  to  use  power  to  extend  power 
Is  clearly  manifested  here,  as  it  has  been 
everywhere  else,  but  are  we  to  say  In  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  as  Mr.  McClure  says,  that  it  was  the 
Intention  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  all  the  powers  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  head  of  a  fully  recognized  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  nations?  Why,  that  is 
perfect  and  complete  nonsense.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was 
that  the  people  should  control  the  Govern- 
ment. 


Senator  MnxiKiN.  Tlie  Constitution,  Sen- 
ator O'Mahonet,  says  otherwise  in  explicit 
language. 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  You  mean  otherwise 
than  what  Mr.  McClure  says? 

Senator  MiLUKiif.  Yes,  exactly. 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  The  Constitution  says 
in  explicit  language  what  the  respective 
powers  are. 

Senator  MiLLncm.  Exactly. 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  Of  course,  the  point 
is.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
that  these  executive  experts  under  civil 
service  are  impatient  of  Congress,  they  are 
impatient  of  the  politicians  who  are  elected 
by  the  people  and  give  some  concern  to 
popular  wishes.  They  are  Impatient  to  log- 
rolling, they  say.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
impeded  In  the  exercise  of  their  wise  Judg- 
ment in  doing  what  ought  to  be  done. 

CONSTITUTION   NOT   OUTMODED) 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  democ- 
racy was  not  established  for  the  purpose  of 
efficiency.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  There  are  not 
enough  executive  experts  In  all  of  Washing- 
ton to  exercise  wisdom  and  power  that  Is 
greater  than  the  power  of  the  people  through 
their  legislative  Representatives. 

The  Constitution  is  not  outmoded.  They 
will  tell  you  It  Is.  If  the  Constitution  is 
ttirned  into  scrap  and  a  new  world  Is  reor- 
ganized by  Executive  decree,  then  totali- 
tarianism has  come  to  America. 

I  will  read  Just  one  more  word,  gentlemen, 
and  then  I  will  ask  leave  to  put  the  rest  in 
the  record.    May  I  read  this  from  page  363? 

"The  President  can  do  by  Executive  agree- 
ment anything  that  he  can  do  by  treaty,  pro- 
vided Congress  by  law  cooperates.  And  there 
is  a  very  wide  field  of  action  in  which  the 
cooperation  of  Congress  Is  not  necessary;  in- 
deed, where  Congress  possesses  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  dissent." 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  may  argue  them- 
selves Into  the  belief  that  because  a  reduc- 
tion In  tariff  duties  may  be  beneficial  it 
should  be  done  In  an  extra-constltulloiial 
way.  Gentlemen  may  argue  themselves  Into 
the  belief  that  efficiency  requires  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  Executive,  but  when  they 
do  this  they  are  arguing  against  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  Government,  which 
is  that  the  people  shall  control. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  ready  to  take  tnis 
step  of  abdication. 

TEXT   OF  amendment 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  hnve  already  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  which  is  the  same 
as  the  one  which  I  offered  In  1940. 

The  amendment  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  111 

"76th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  In  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States 

"Amendment  Intended  to  he  proposed  by 
Mr.  O'Mahonet  to  the  bill  to  extend  the  au- 


thority of  the  President  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

"On  page  — .  line  — ,  Insert  the  following: 

"  'No  foreign -trade  agreement  hereafter 
entered  Into  under  the  authority  delegated 
to  the  President  by  such  section  350,  as 
amended,  no  amendatory  or  supplementary 
agreement  hereaft  r  entered  into  under  such 
section,  and  no  duties  and  other  Import  re- 
strictions specified  In  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  President  to  carry  out  any  such  for- 
eign-trade agreement  or  any  such  amenda- 
tory or  supplementary  agreement,  shall  take 
effect  until  the  Congress  Tay  law  has  specifi- 
cally approved  such  agreement  and  the  duties 
and  other  import  restrictions  so  specified  to 
carry  out  such  agreement."  " 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  1  also  would  like  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  another  amendment.  I 
have  drafted  this  amendment  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  a  contrast  between  those 
countries  which  still  are  loyal  to  the  legisla- 
tive principle.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  Insert 
the  following  section: 

"  Sec.  — .  No  foreign -trade  agreement  or 
amendatory  or  sufplementary  agreement 
hereafter  entered  Into  under  such  section, 
which  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  foreign  government 
with  which  such  agreement  is  made,  shall 
become  effective  tmtll  it  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  in  which  it  Is  required  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  legislative  authority  of  such 
foreign  government." " 

Now,  there  Is  Just  one  other  thing 

Senator  Vandenbxrg.  Before  you  leave  that. 
Senator,  let  me  be  sure  I  understand  you. 
The  language  In  your  amendment  Is  "imtll 
the  Congress  by  law  has  SF>eclflcally  approved 
such  agreement";  is  that  right? 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  That  is  the  printed 
amendment. 

Senator  'Vandenberg.  You  are  not  referring 
to  the  ratification  of  a  trade  treaty  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate? 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  No.  I  understand 
Senator  Malonxt  is  offering  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  'Vandenberg.  This  language  means 
a  vote  of  both  Houses? 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  This  language  means 
a  vote  of  both  Hotises;  yes. 

export-import  bank  loans 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  at  the  conclusions  of  my  remarks 
the  daily  summary  of  loans  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  as  of  May  17. 
1943.  This  shows  the  loans  and  authoriza- 
tions for  Latin  America,  for  China,  and  for 
other  countries,  and  the  total. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Does  that  include  the 
commitments  made  by  Mr.  Wallace  the  last 
tim.e? 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  This  does  not  include 
anything  that  has  been  done  by  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare.  That  is  another  field 
Into  which  this  committee  ought  to  go  be- 
fore it  decides  to  abdicate  the  legislative 
power. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Daily  summary  o/  loans,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  May  17,  1943 
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China 
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TolaJ 

Autlioritatlons 

("ancelnlkins  and  eiiiirations 

$707, 134,  OU.  79 

19«,M.Mil2.  46 

IM,  7(15,  707.74 

«1,  788,896.  11 

«2,915,  Ml.M 

378,  444,  rn.V  40 

$138,943,329.09 

1,526,  MX).  «l 

114,  978.  .■514.  rfi 

49.811.361.49 

(A,  166,  953.  ('7 

22,  4%,  215.  43 

J246,789,6]4.Rfi 
102. :««,  3(*.  21 
93,773,111.23 
62,  764.  <J17.  46 
31.n(lK196.  77 
SO.  863,  278.  91 

$1,142.  £66,  056. 64 

30:i.  457,  120.67 

TH.-itiunK'nionts 

293,  457,  136.  ."a 

Kppavmrnts  

204,366.17.1.06 

Oiitstaniiinp  loan.i 

189.  (lOn,  961.  47 

Undisbursc'd  commitments 

4.M.74.5.S30.74 

Total    undisbursed    commitments 
plus  outstanding  loans 

471, 350,  m.  03 

87, 6(«,  108.  M 

81. 871,  475.  Ce 

640,  bJ«.  101.  21 

■1" 
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Work,  Peace,  and  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  Pr?*N5TLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  OUPPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  talk  delivered  by  cur  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  at  an  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  dinner  held  at  the  Com- 
modore Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  Sun- 
day evening.  May  16.  1943.  His  subject 
was  Work.  Peace,  and  Health. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  afternoon,  addressing  a  gathering  In 
Central  Park,  I  said  that  personally  I  believe 
In  the  two-party  system.  But  I  pointed  out 
that  In  ChUe,  ■where  thore  are  several  parties, 
there  la  a  genuine  democracy  and  that  every 
shade  of  opinion  h.ns  a  chance  to  expre^a  It- 
self And  8o  tonight,  I  wish  to  repeat  thla 
view  While  I  myself  am  affiliated  with  one 
of  the  two  older  parties,  1  respect  the  right 
of  every  group  to  choos*  Its  own  way  of  tak- 
ing part  In  democracy.  I  especially  respect 
the  sincerity  and  sense  of  social  respon.':!- 
blllty  which  anlm.ite  the  faithful  adherents 
of  the  American  Labor  Party.  It  Is  very  ap- 
propriate that  within  the  few  short  years  of 
lt.<j  exl.sterice.  thla  party  has  seen  fit  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  ch.irt  Its  course  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Democratic  Party  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Roosevelt. 

Concerning  on«  objective  In  particular  the 
American  Labor  Party  and  the  Democratic 
Party  have  a  common  point  of  view.  That  is 
the  aim  of  maintaining  full  employment  In 
the  period  after  this  war. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  seven  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America,  I  found  this 
problem  of  post-war  employment  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  many  people.  In  every  coun- 
try I  met  with  the  leaders  of  union  labor, 
the  farmers,  the  buslnes.smen,  and  the  high 
officials  of  government  The  representatives 
of  labor  were  especially  concerned  about 
post-war  problems.  They  said  they  feared 
that  after  the  war  the  United  SUtes  and 
England  would  not  take  such  largo  qunntl- 
tles  of  their  products  ar.d  therefore  they 
would  be  faced  with  serious  unemployment 
After  talking  over  the  matter,  we  all  agreed 
that  probably  the  ^o.st  Important  contribu- 
tion that  could  be  uiade  to  the  pro.sperlty  of 
the  worklngman  of  South  America  wculd  be 
full  employment  in  the  United  States  and 
England. 

On  various  occasions  I  was  asked  to  give 
extemporaneous  talks  to  workers  in  factories 
or  Just  outside  of  factories.  In  those  talks 
I  found  myself  taking  as  my  theme  the 
slogan,  •'Trabajo.  paz,  snlud"— in  other  words, 
'work,  peace  and  health  "  F'rom  time  to 
time  I  developed  the  theme  that  the  great 
success  of  Russia  made  It  Inevitable  that  the 
capitalistic  democracies  would  be  forced  to 
work  out  programs  for  full  employment  after 
the  war  With  full  employment,  there  Us  no 
reason  why  any  of  the  western  democr.c'.cs 
Ehould  fear  communism.  With  unrmpl;iy- 
ment.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  Stalin  him- 
self, no  matter  how  hard  he  tried,  to  prevent 
t^e  rapid  growth  of  communism  I  rrcfg- 
nlzed  that  It  would  be  difficult  If  not  Impos- 
sible f '  r  LiUln  Americans  to  prevent  unem- 
ployment In  their  own  countries.  If  there  wrre 
serious  uiirmployment  In  the  United  States 
or  E  eland.  Therefore  I  .said  that  these 
neighbors   to    the  south   shculd   have   a   tre- 


mendcuT  Interest  In  seeing  th-it  the  United 
Scales  and  England  phculdered  thrlr  full 
responsibility  with  regard  to  post-war  em- 
ployment 

In  South  America  I  did  not  go  Into  details, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  here  that  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Works  Administration  and 
other  govprnmental  agencies  and  as  part  of  Its 
broader  function.  Is  working  out  a  program 
for  the  bUllons  of  dolars  of  pubic  works 
which  win  b«  needed  In  the  future.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  have  these  all  ready  to  be  started 
when  the  economic  shock  of  peace  comes.  If 
prlvat*  employment  is  not  adequate  to  lace 
thf  shock  alone. 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  while  governmental 
preparedness  of  this  sort  Is  an  essential  safe- 
guard against  unemployment,  our  Orst 
th(,u»ht  should  be  to  preserve  the  dynamic 
character  of  our  economy.  For  example.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  full  employment  in  the 
post-war  period.  It  Is  Important,  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way,  to  revise  our 
taxation  system  sufficiently  to  place  an  in- 
centive on  the  Investment  of  capital  which 
furnishes  private  Jobs  In  the  production  of 
needed  go<:ds  and  services.  As  one  of  my 
busine&s  friends  puts  It,  a  businessman  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  his  "risk  money"  back  be- 
fore he  has  to  pay  too  much  In  the  way  of 
taxation.  Otherwise,  how  can  suiy  new  pri- 
vate enterprise  employ  anybody?  In  the  p'jst- 
war  period.  If  we  are  to  create  the  maximum 
number  of  Jobs  for  labor.  It  la  ImfMrtant  that 
rapidly-growing  entorprlses  which  are  In  the 
social  Interest  should  be  encouraged  by  gov- 
ernment policy  to  expand,  especially  when 
they  start  small.  Enterprlalng  young  men, 
eager  to  serve  the  general  welfare,  should 
not  be  forced  to  look  on  the  Government 
as  the  only  outlet  for  their  energies.  Big 
established  concerns  should  not  be  so  fa- 
vored by  our  taxation  system  that  they  can 
keep  out  new,  small,  growing  enterprises  tor 
all  time  to  come. 

The  only  alternative  to  communism  which 
has  any  prospect  of  survival  In  the  modern 
world  is  capitalistic  democracy.  Most  of  us 
in  the  United  State*  believe  that  capitalistic 
democracy.  If  it  Is  to  stand  up  against  com- 
munism, must  be  strengthened  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  continuous  full  employment.  Any 
modifications  in  our  system  ought  to  furnish 
Incentive  for  both  private  Initiative  and  Gov- 
ernment to  follow  those  policies  which  main- 
tain the  maximum  of  employment. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  enter  Into  a  full 
discu.«;sion  of  the  various  ways  In  which  our 
financial  and  a.scal  system  can  be  modified 
to  assure  the  maximum  of  employment  or  at 
least  employment  uf  tlie  55,000.000  which  Sen- 
ator Grx>BCB  mentions  as  the  working  force 
of  the  United  States  for  which  lobs  must  be 
provided  after  the  war  Sufllce  It  to  say 
that  I  am  certain  that  men  uf  go(xl  will  and 
Intelligence  ciin  mannge  our  financial  prob- 
lems In  such  a  way  as  to  lncrea.se  empldvment 
rather  than  decresiae  It.  This  Is  especially 
true  If  all  of  us  realize  that  In  the  long  run 
there  l.s  only  one  type  of  deficit  that  Is 
utterly  and  terribly  crippling  and  Indefensible 
and  that  Is  the  deficit  that  comes  from  un- 
employmrnt  We  must  act  to  prevent  un- 
balanced budgets  from  leading  to  uncon- 
trolled inflation,  which  in  turn  could  lead 
to  an  economic  collapse.  But  any  attempt 
to  balance  the  Federal  Budk;tt  in  ways  which 
lend  to  Indii.strlal  and  commercial  unemploy- 
ment will  lead  to  au  ec^)nonnc  collapse  which 
would  be  equally  devastating. 

To  have  the  flow  of  capital  without  which 
full  employment  woiild  be  impocslble.  there 
must  be  an  assurance  of  world-wide  peace. 
There  must  be  an  International  authority 
based  on  law  and  provided  with  power  to 
enforce  that  law.  We  know  as  a  result  of  our 
experience  with  air  power  that  It  Is  possible 
for  the  first  tlm.e  In  the  world's  history  to 
establish  efficiently  and  at  low  cast  an  Inter- 
national  peace  force.     Without   the  rule   of 


Jaw  th^re  will  be  the  conrtant  threat  of  war. 
and  business  will  feel  the  same  sense  of 
insecurltv  which  It  felt  because  of  the  war 
clouds  v.hlch  so  often  bung  low  during  the 
years  leading  up  to  1939.  Tboee  who  may  cp- 
pone  effective  international  action  for  peace 
v.lU  be  laying  the  groundwork  for  unemploy- 
ment In    the  post-mar  period. 

With  airplanes  moving  freely  over  the  en- 
tire world,  we  shall  all  of  us  realize  more 
promptly  than  hitherto  the  Importance  of 
good  health  everyhere  over  the  »orld.  D.s- 
ease  germs  do  not  respect  International  tx>un- 
darics.  We  In  the  United  States  will  find  it 
to  our  Interest  to  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions In  promoting  health.  On  the  ayera^e 
the  working  people  of  the  world  today  are 
probably  less  than  half  as  efficient  as  they 
might  be.  as  a  result  of  lack  of  food,  bad 
water,  and  disease  I  know  the  situation  can 
be  changed  enormously  In  a  single  genera- 
tion 

There  are  a  few  who  feel  that  If  the  work- 
ing m'^n  and  corporations  In  thi  United 
States  take  an  Interest  In  this  big  problem 
they  will  be  building  up  competition  for 
them-selves.  This  Is  not  true.  We  In  the 
United  States  prosper  as  the  world  prospers. 
Full  employment  In  the  United  States  and 
England  Is  of  great  help  to  the  working  men 
of  Latin  America  In  like  manner,  strong. 
healthy,  well-ncurlahed,  well-trained  work- 
ing me.i  and  women  In  Latin  America  will 
lncren?e  their  own  productivity  nnd  purchas- 
ing power,  and  therefore  the  proejjerlty  of 
every  working  man  and  woman  In  this  coun- 
try. United  States  corporations  operating 
In  Latin -American  countries  have  a  great  op- 
portunity to  lead  the  way  In  policies  looking 
toward  better  working  conditions  there  It  Is 
not  merely  that  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity are  morally  right — only  by  emplojing 
tlicm  can  we  attain  full  prosperity  here  and 
help  toward  prosperity   elsewhere 

Neither  Christianity  nor  ethics  can  justify 
the  action  of  certain  corporations  In  Latin 
America  which  feci  that  they  have  t>ecome 
more  powerful  than  the  countries  In  which 
they  are  operated  Some  of  these  giant  con- 
cerns. whUe  selling  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
run  their  company  stores  In  such  a  way  as 
to  dominate  the  dally  lives  of  the  workers. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  many  of  the 
workers  In  some  of  the  countries  I  visited 
that  this  control  over  the  relaU  purchases  of 
the  workers  Is  being  used  as  a  club  to  pre- 
vent any  type  of  effective  organization,  and 
therefore  to  enforce  wages  which  are  deplor- 
ably low.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  thanks  to 
the  constructive  attitude  of  one  government, 
that  of  B«illvla,  It  has  been  possible  for  a 
commission  from  the  United  States,  after 
studying  the  situation  In  Bolivia,  to  make 
recommendations  looking  toward  a  change 
whtc.k  should  t>e  helpful  to  the  workers  and 
the  Government,  and  also  In  the  long  run  to 
th*  corporations  themselves. 

The  Interest  of  I^tln-Amerlcan  p>eople.  I 
found,  was  not  focused  on  post-war  prob- 
lems to  the  exclusion  of  thought  about  win- 
ning the  war.  Everywhere  1  went  I  found 
on  tlie  part  of  all  cla<<ses  the  derire  to  coop- 
erate to  the  utmost  toward  victory.  This 
desire  seemed  to  be  fully  as  strung  as  in  the 
United  Stales. 

I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  nuiny  of  us 
In  the  United  States  are  now  beginning  to 
lCK)k  on  victory  as  a  foregone  conclusion — to 
feel  that  we  can  win  without  sacrifice  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  Just  enter- 
ing the  phase  of  the  war  in  which  casualtle* 
Will  become  heavier  and  heavier.  Here  at 
home,  as  we  approach  the  maximum  war 
effort,  we  shall  be  pouring  materials  snd 
services  Into  the  war  machine  at  the  rate  of 
•  100  000  000.000  a  year  This  represents  sn 
amount  substantially  above  the  total  na- 
tional Income  In  1929.  which  was  the  largest 
Income  In  our  history  up  to  the  outbreak  ol 
the  present  war.  We  can  supply  this  quan- 
tity of  stiifl  only  by  Increasing  otir  produc- 
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tlon  tremendously  or  by  cutting  our  con- 
sumption, or  both.  As  ■  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  doubled  ovU  industrial  production  since 
1939.  At  the  beginning  of  1941  only  16  per- 
cent of  our  tndunnsl  production  was  for 
war  purposes,  but  now  66  percent  of  this 
production  is  for  war.  Further  increase  of 
wsr  production  can  come  only  out  of  sacri- 
fice: that  Is.  out  of  reduced  consumption 

There   are    many    persons    in    the    United 
States  who  are  receiving  a  bigger  Income  than 
they  have  ever  had  before  .n  thtlr  liver  and 
who  feel  that  their  income  ought  to  be  still 
bigger  because  the  cost  of  living     as  gone  up 
nearly  one-quarter  since  1939     Both  farm  in- 
come and  labor  Income  have  gon*  up.     Many 
farmers  believe  that  the  workers  are  uncon- 
scionable profiteers.    This  Is  not  true     Many 
people  In  the  cities  look  on  the  farmers  as 
greedy  and  eager  to  take  advantage  ot   the 
Nation  In  time  of  need.    This  also  Is  i.ot  true. 
Both  farmers  and  workers  look  on  the  manu- 
facturers   of    war    munitions    as    rolling    in 
wealth     Some  of  them  are  making  very  large 
proflu,  eviu  after  paying  taxe<!.  but  there  are 
many  others  who  today  are  serving  the  Na- 
tion splendidly  who  will  be  lucky  a  few  years 
hence  If  they  are  not  In  bankruptcy.    There 
are  many  thousands,  lx3th  In  union  letor  and 
in  white-collar  Jobs,  who  are  getting  an  In- 
come which  will  buy  much  less  than  their  In- 
come did   in    1939.     There   ire   thousands  of 
small    businessmen    who   have   been    ruined. 
There  are  thousands  of  farmers,  especially  In 
the  dairy  business,  who  not  only  are  getting 
no  return  for  their  labor  but  are  losing  money 
month  after  month     The  whole  point  of  what 
I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  If  we  are  to  pour 
100  billion   dollars'  worth   of   materials  and 
services   into   the   war  effort,   tMere  must   be 
greater  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
Income  will  buy  more  than  It  bought  In  1939. 
Those  who  point  the  finger  of  bcorn  solely 
•t  labor  are  doing  no  service  to  the  general 
welfare       The   tame    applies    to    those    who 
criticize  only  farmers  snd  businessmen     Too 
many  of  us  are  trying  during  the  war  to  cash 
in    on    the   needs   of    the   world      It.sofar   as 
farmers,  workers   and  businessmen  succeed  In 
taking  advantage  of  the  world  in  this  time  of 
need,  they  are  storing  up  wrath  for   them- 
selves  In   the  days   to  come      If   the   greedy 
ones  .n  all  three  classes  have  their  way,  the 
devils  of  Inflation  will  chase  themselves  round 
and  round  In  an  ever-aacendlng  spiral  until 
the  roof  blows  off      But  we  don't  rave  to  let 
the  Inflation  monsters  Icxjse.     We  can  chain 
them   up      We  can   prevent   unemployment, 
business  bankruptcy   and  the  ruin  of  farmers 
later  on     We  can  save  ourselves  untold  misery 
In  the  days  to  come.  If  the  rsnk  und  file  In 
labor,  agriculture.  j»nd  business  will  control 
the  extremists  who  are  blinded  by  their  own 
selQshrjess  from  the  'act  that  they  are  plung- 
ing straight  toward  disastrous  'nflatlon 

It  Is  possible  to  put  a  large  part  of  the 
financial  burden  of  the  1 100.000 .000.000  over 
on  another  generation,  but  the  real  burden 
that  cannot  be  put  on  anybody  but  ourselves 
Is  the  burden  of  the  sacrifice  of  materials 
which  must  be  sent  abroad  right  now  If  we 
are  to  win  the  victory.  The«e  materials  have 
to  cume  out  of  our  consumption — out  of  our 
stomachs,  or  off  our  backs,  or  out  of  our 
amusements  We  may  produce,  as  we  did  last 
year.  25  peicent  more  agricultural  products 
than  u£ual  but  when  we  are  shipping  more 
than  6.CO0.000.0OO  pounds  of  foexl  a  year 
abroad  to  feed  our  soldiers  and  our  allies  and 
the  hungry  and  starving,  the  net  effect  is 
that  we  have  less  to  eat  here  at  home  of 
many  of  the  kinds  of  food  we  are  accustomed 
to.  We  are  not  going  hungry  as  a  result,  but 
we  do  have  to  put  up  with  Inconvenience 
The  only  way  we  can  do  our  job  In  the  world 
today  Is  to  deny  ourselves  and  to  produce  to 
the  utmewt.  We  wUI  do  our  best,  and  that,  I 
•m  happy  to  say.  Is  what  the  vast  majority  of 
woikers  and  farmers,  as  well  as  moet  busl- 
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ne— men.  art  doing.  Most  fanners,  workers, 
and  buslneasmeD  are  patriotic.  If  we  go  down 
the  road  together  In  this  spirit,  putting  every- 
thing we've  got  Into  the  common  cause  In 
the  same  spirit  as  the  magnificent  Russians 
and  our  other  splendid  alUes,  I  feel  ccufldent 
that  we  shall  win  everything  but  the  final 
clean-up  on  the  western  front  in  this  year 
of  1943. 


Roads  to  Lastinr  Peace  and  ti;e 
Retolation  to  Win  tlie  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Columbus  Town 
Meeting,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  19. 
1943,  on  the  subject  Roads  to  Lasting 
Peace  and  the  Resolution  to  Win  the 
Peace.  The  address  was  broadcast  from 
station  WCOL. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  has  been  well  said,  "Nations  can  blunder 
Into  war.  They  cannot  blunder  into  peace." 
It  Is  doubly  true  that  they  cannot  blunder 
Into  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 

We  are  fighting  for  peace  and  freedcm.  We 
must  win  the  fight  completely  In  t)0th  hemi- 
spheres.   We  must  also'  do  more. 

The  suffering  and  sacrifice  In  this  war 
compels  us,  as  civilians,  to  make  an  effort 
worthy  of  It.  It  Is  our  duty  to  make  it  as 
sure  as  we  can  that  when  this  war  Is  won 
It  shall  stay  won  It  Is  our  duty  to  win  the 
peace  as  well  as  the  war. 

Any  failure  to  see  or  to  do  our  full  duty  In 
this  sector  In  this  crisis  could  never  be  ex- 
cused. 

The  need  is  for  calm,  thorough,  well-bal- 
anced, vigorous,  and  sustained  action  com- 
parable to  that  used  in  fighting  the  war  Itself 
The  need  Is  for  careful  anaiys-ls,  common- 
sense  planning,  and  preliminary  action  in 
locating  and  building  the  foundation  for  the 
essential  roads  to  lasting  peace  Senate  Res- 
olution 114.  Introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Senators  Baix.  Hatch,  Hill,  and 
myself  deals  with  the  foundations  for  one  of 
these  roads.  I  shall  explain  Its  relation  to 
the  whole,  then  briefly  discuss  Its  terms  and 
Its  purpose. 

Our  first  task  Is  to  fight  our  way  across  the 
one-way  bridge  to  military  victory.  What 
we  do  as  to  plans  for  action  beyond  the  bridge 
must  be  so  done  as  to  strengthen  our  attack 
on  the  bridge  Itself.  Discussions  held  or 
studies  made  must  pull  ourselves  and  our 
allies  together  rather  than  apart. 

At  the  same  time  someone  must  plan  our 
course  l)eyond  the  bridge.  There  are  at  least 
three  re>adB  to  be  located  and  built:  (1)  The 
road  to  Internal  stability,  (2)  the  road  to 
regional  Btabllity.  and  (3)  the  road  to  world- 
wide stability. 

The  road  to  Internal  stability  within  the 
United  States  la  one  which  should  command 
our  vigorous  personal  attention.  We  know 
now  substantially  what  factcrs  and  what 
people  will  be  Involved.  The  United  States 
has  a  responsibility  to  meet  this  problem  In 


a  way  which  not  only  will  be  worthy  of  tbs 
efforts  of  those  who  an  giving  their  full 
measure  of  derotlon  to  the  country  in  fight- 
ing the  war  but  also  will  set  on  example  that 
wlU  encourage  the  world  to  have  faith  In  free 
sd  f -government. 

We  must  pass  from  the  goTemmentally 
controlled  and  financed  economy  of  war  to 
a  far  freer  economy  of  individual  enterprise. 
While  recognizing  the  need  for  governmental 
guidance,  help  and  regulation,  we  must  set 
our  course  unalterably  by  the  fixed  star  of 
faith  In  Individual  enterprise  and  Initiative 
We  must  not  jrleld  our  hard-won  freedom  of 
individual  opportunity  for  the  farmer,  the 
laborer,  or  for  small  as  well  aa  large,  private 
business  in  favor  of  the  dictation  of  a  totali- 
tarian state  of  any  kind,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  called.  The  post-war  demand 
for  goods  of  all  kinds  will  be  so  great  that  It 
will  underwrite  the  production  of  them. 
There  Is  unlimited  new  wealth  available.  If 
these  resources  are  guided  into  paths  of 
peaceful  production,  coupled  with  devotion 
by  the  Government  to  the  interests  of  the 
ind;vidual,  the  world  of  tomorrow  con  be 
far  richer,  healthier,  and  happier  than  that 
of  yesterday.  Emphasis  will  be  needed  upon 
the  development  of  produejtive  capacity  and 
the  opportunity  for  advancement  of  the  In- 
dividual who  earns  it 

The  Senate  has  named  a  conrunlttee  to 
study  the  economic  problems  of  Internal 
post-war    planning 

The  second  road  to  lasting  peace  is  that  to 
regional  stability  which.  In  our  case,  means 
stabUlty  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Here 
again,  we  know  the  factors  and  the  people 
concerned.  It  is  a  direct  responsibility  of 
the;  Americas  to  show  how  to  maintain 
mu'.uaUy  helpful  regional  relationships  with- 
out interfering  with  appropriate  spheres  of 
national  sovereignty. 

The  third  and  most  difficult  road  Is  that 
to  world-wide  stability.  Here  there  are  oer- 
Uln  problems  which  call  for  and  permit  ot 
more  immediate  attention  than  others. 
Among  these  are  post-war  d' mobilization, 
feeding  the  hungry,  reestabllshment  of 
homes,  farms,  and  factories  In  recovered 
territories,  and  the  establishment  of  tempo- 
rary administrations  in  recovered  territories 
until  such  time  as  permanent  governments 
can  be  established .  These  are  pracrtlcaJ  prob- 
lems which  win  continue  to  confront  us  as 
surely  as  one  battle  follows  another  in  the 
war  We  must  prepare  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems with  the  same  competenery.  forethought, 
and  International  cooperation  as  our  military 
leader^  prepare  for  their  next  mlllUry  steps.  . 
We  must  make  progress  along  these  lines 
now  through  international  conferences  and 
through  the  work  of  oxir  combined  military 
staffs  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
advisability  and  necessity  of  this 

Beyond  these  emergency  problems  come 
those  of  longer  range  These  are  the  prob- 
lems of  military,  economic,  serial,  and  po- 
litical world-wide  stabillly  Here  again  at 
least  one  problem  can  be  separated  from  the 
others  On  the  day  of  miUtary  victory  the 
United  Nations  will  have  established  military 
stability  in  the  world  In  the  face  of  the  most 
powerful  and  destructive  attempt  In  all  his- 
tory to  enslave  the  world.  On  that  day  the 
United  Nations  will  also  dominate  the  air. 
and  we  must  see  to  it  that,  having  won  the 
war,  we  do  not  allow  this  domination  of  the 
air  and  military  stabUlty  to  slip  from  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  United  Nations  were 
to  fall  apart  from  one  another,  they  might 
even  become  a  threat  to  one  another.  The 
unity  of  mUitary  action  developed  through 
the  war  Is  a  mUltary  asset  of  tremendous 
world-wide  Importance.  Through  continu- 
ance of  it  m  some  form  the  United  Nations 
wiU  have  the  best  assurance  each  can  get 
for  the  retiim  of  Its  men  from  war  to  pro- 
duction, retainmg  such  a  comtrined  force  as 
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national   peace  force.     Without   the  rule   of 


LUC  {jriM-iiL  war.     we  can  supply  tnis  quan- 
tity of  stufl  only  by  Increasing  ovir  pruduc- 
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Bhall  be  necessary  to  maintain   the  stability 
of  the  world  against  military  aggression. 

The  long-term  programs  leading  toward 
economic,  social,  and  political  stability  are 
typical  examples  of  those  problems  which 
require  Joint  action  and  calm  deliberation, 
not  only  on  our  part,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
other  United  Natlon.s.  The  parties  concerned 
In  many  cases  are  not  m  a  position  to  deal 
authorllatlvrly  with  the.se  ls.sues  now.  It  is 
important  and  appropriate,  however,  that  each 
of  the  United  Nations,  Including  ourselves, 
give  constructive  thought  to  developing  a 
Joint  and  mutually  helpful,  rather  than  a 
mutually  antagonistic,  solution  of  these 
problems  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  fair- 
nets  to  one  another 

The  suggestion  that  regional  organizations 
may  be  established  to  deal  with  international 
relatlun.shlps  that  have  a  regional  rather  than 
a  world-wide  significance  Introduces  an  im- 
portant ccnslderatlnn  which  will  require  sub- 
stantial time  for  its  development 

The  present  need  in  this  field  Is  not  for 
blueprints  or  detailed  plajis,  but  rather  for 
itn  agreement  to  seek  mutually  helpful  re- 
sults, to  establish  collective  security,  and  to 
follow  speclfled  procedures  by  which  these 
l.ssues  shall  receive  prompt,  orderly,  and 
thoughtful  consideration 

Recognizing  these  conditlon.s  and  the  spe- 
cial    constitutional     responsibility     of     the 
United   States   Senate    in    the    ratlflcatiun   of 
any   treaty  establisliing   permanent   post-war 
International    relationships.    Senators    Ball. 
Hatch,  Hill,  and  I  have  introduced  what   Is 
known  as  Senate  Resolution   114.  to   win  the 
peace.     It    seeks    neither    to    prescribe    blue- 
prints of  the  post-war  world,  nor  to  ^ive  blanlc 
checks    to    anyone    to    bind    us    to    past-war 
policies.      It  seeks  In  a  common-sen.se  way   to 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  for 
Ultimate  action      It  proposes  that  meetintjs 
of  representatives  of   the   United  Nations   be 
called  to  seek  to  agree  with  the  essentials  in 
several    fields   of    post-war    re.<^ponslbllity    and 
then    submit    such    reccmmenciations   to   the 
Senate  for  ratification.     What  could  be  more 
direct  and  valuable? 

Tho  entire  resolution  of  214  words  reads  as 
follows 

••iJc.soircrf.That  the  Senate  advi.ses  that  the 
United  States  take  the  Initiative  in  calling 
meetings  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  with  spe- 
cific and   limited   authority  — 

"(11  To  assist  in  coordinating  and  fully 
utilizing  the  military  and  economic  resources 
of  all  member  nations  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  A.xis. 

"(2)  To  establish  temporary  administra- 
tions for  A.xls-controUed  areas  of  the  world 
aa  these  are  occupied  by  United  Nations 
forces,  until  such  time  as  permanent  gov- 
ernments can  be  establis-hed 

"(3)  To  administer  relief  and  assistance  In 
economic  rehabilitation  in  territories  of 
menib;r  nations  needing  such  aid  and  in 
A.xis  territory  occupied  by  United  Nations 
forceps. 

■■(4)  To  establish  proctdures  and  ma- 
chinery tor  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  disagreements  between  nations 

"(5)  To  provide  for  the  assembly  and  main- 
tenance of  a  United  Nations  military  force 
and  to  suppress  by  immrdiatr  use  of  such 
force  any  future  attempt  at  military  aggres- 
sion   by   any    nation 

•'That  the  Senate  further  advises  that  any 
establishment  of  such  United  Nations  or- 
ganization provide  machinery  for  its  modifi- 
cation, for  the  delegation  of  additional 
speclflc  and  Um.ited  functions  to  such  organi- 
zation, and  for  the  admission  of  other  na- 
tions to  membership,  and  that  member  na- 
tions should  commit  themselves  to  seek  no 
terntcrtal  as^grar.dlzement   • 

The  special  appeal  of  this  resolution  is  Its 
relation  to  the  United  States  Senate. 


Our  Constitution  states  that  the  President 
shall  have  the  power  to  make  treaties  only 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  concur  This  gives  a  right  of 
veto  to  any  minority  of  the  Senate  that  ex- 
ceeds one-third   of   those  present 

Our  generation  has  the  special  obligation 
to  make  this  provision  work  successfully  arttl 
to  obtain  through  it  a  constructive  foreign 
policy  that  will  make  possible  a  Jiust  and 
lasting  peace. 

It  is  clear  that  this  i.ssve  must  be  lifted 
above  partisanship  and  per.sonalitles.  Neither 
party  has  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the 
issue  Is  not  a  suitable  one  for  a  party  dlvl- 
.«^ion  m  any  event  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Senator  Ball,  a  Republican  from  Minnesota: 
Senator  Hatch,  a  E)emucrat  from  New  Mexico; 
Senator  Hill,  a  Democrat  from  Alabama,  and 
I.  a  Rfpublican  from  Ohk).  acted  Jointly  m 
IntriKliKing    this    resolution. 

If  the  two-thirds  rule  is  permitted  to  cause 
friction,  delay,  or  inaction,  it  may  deprive  us 
of  the  very  peace  and  prosperity  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
hard-Won  victory  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
Senate  and  the  PreMdent  proceed  smofithly, 
promptly,  and  vigorously  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation,  this  constitutional  re- 
quirement of  substantially  united  action  by 
the  Senate  may  prove  beneficial  It  should 
result  in  representatives  of  the  Senate  taking 
part  In  the  conferences  leading  up  to  the 
treaty.  It  should  thus  bring  our  people 
closer  to  the  making  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  and  should  Increase  both  their  satis- 
faction with  it  and  their  determination  to 
find  the  way  to  make  It  a  lasting  peace. 

Senate  Resolution  114  opens  a  road  to 
progress,  and  provides  a  medium  through 
which  the  people  of  America  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  unite  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  and  in  meeting  their 
Rreat  opportunity  to  help  establish  a  Just,  a 
living,  and  a   lasting  peace. 

The  practical  way  for  the  public  to  pro- 
ceed is  to  use  this  resolution  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  their  views  Letters 
based  on  this  resolution  and  written  to  any 
United  States  Senator  and  especially  to 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  are  a  natural  u.se  of  the  citizen's 
con.stitutional   rl^ht  of  petition. 

The  Senate  Is  the  natural  agency  through 
which  to  work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
and  this  resolution  Ls  a  natural  conservative 
vehicle  adapted  to  the  neeiLs  of  the  time. 


Mr.  Churchill's  Pledge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President,  ye.stcrday 

Congif.ss    and    the    country    heard 

magnificent    address    of    Win.ston 

a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  to 

in    the   Appendix   of    the 


the 
the 

Churchill.     I 
have   printed 


Recohd  an  illuminating  editorial  on  the 
address,  printed  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  this  morning.  May  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


MR.    CHUBCHU-LS    PLEIX:i 

With  a  brilliance   and  an  eloquence  char- 
greatest    moments,    Prime 


acterifitic   of    his 


Minister  Churchill   laid    before   the  Congress 
of    the   United    States    yesterday    a    balanced 
account  of  the  war  which  was  full  of  pride 
of  achievement    but  which  also  contained  a 
solemn  warning  and  an  equally  solemn  pledge. 
There  was  pride  In  the  Joint  victory  of  Brit- 
ish. American,   and    French    forces   in    north 
Africa  which  equaled  that  of  Stalingrad  and 
gave   the  lie   to  Nazi   and  Fascist    talk   that 
parliamentary   democracies  are   Incapable   of 
waging  effective  war.     There   was  a   warning 
that  while  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  as  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  out- 
come of  the  .American  Civil  War  after  Gettys- 
buig.    nevertheless    the    heavy    work    Is    still 
ahead  of  us  because  the  enemy  is  still  "proud 
and  p<,werfnl,"  and  that  the  greatest  danger 
now    Is    an    undue    prolongation    of   the    war 
which  might  tire  out  or  split  the  democra- 
cies     Tlic  pledge,   based   on    both   the   above 
considerations,    was    that    Great    Britain    will 
take  her  place  beside  the  United  States  in  an 
•'unstinting  and  relentless  war  against  Japan 
while  there  Is  breath  In  our  bodies  and  while 
blood  flows  through  our  veins." 

This  pledge  was  obviously  a  direct  answer 
to  the  charges  raised  in  America,  and  voiced 
even  in  Congress,  that  after  Hitler  has  been 
beaten  the  United  States  will  be  left  to  fight 
the  war  against  Japan  alone,  and  that  there- 
fore America  should  revise  her  whole  strategy 
and  concentrate  on  beating  Japan  first.  And 
while  Senator  Chandler,  the  chief  expoiu?nt 
of  this  thesis  In  Congress,  remained  uncon- 
vinced, the  thunderou.s  applause  which 
greeted  Mr  Churchill's  pledge  and  the  expres- 
sions of  other  Senators  make  it  clear  that  this 
particular  Issue  has  been  pretty  well  removed 
as  a  division  factor  between  America  and 
Great  Britain. 

How     could      it      be     otherwise?        As     Mr 
Churchill    pointed    out.    Great    Britain    has 
greater  interests  in  the  Far  East  which  must 
be  retrieved  and  has  suffered  greater  injuries 
which  muit  be  repaid  than  anv  other  nation 
How   could    she    withdraw    from    the    Pacific 
struggle  and  still  retain  India  and  Australia 
as  self-governing  commonwealths  within  the 
empire?      Already.  Mr    Churchill   said,   large 
armies  and   air  and   naval   forces   have   been 
marshaled   by   Great  Britain   on   the  eastern 
frontiers  of  India,  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
Mediterranean  ptrmit.s  increased  aid  to  these 
forces  as  well  as  to  China.     In  fact,  the  pres- 
ence of  Field  Marshal  Wavell  and  other  com- 
manders in  chief  at  the  Washington  confer- 
ence proves  that   things  are  moving  in  that 
direction.     And  Mr  Churchill  solemnly  prom- 
ised   that    at    the    earliest    possible    moment 
British  airmen  will  Join   In  an   air  offensive 
against  the  Japanese  ho.meland  until  its  cities 
and   munition   centers  are   laid    in   ashes,   as 
"in  ashco  they  must  lie  before  peace  can  come 
back   to  the  world  "      The  American   people 
will    accept    these    words    at    their    full    face 
value 

But  Mr  Churchill  also  pointed  out  th-i    as 
already    decided   at    the   conference    between 
himself  imd   President   Roosevelt   In   Januiry 
1942.  the  defeat  of  Japan  would  not  mean  tre 
defeat  of  Germanv,  while  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many   would    mfalllblv    mean    the    ruin    of 
Japan.     He  Indicated  that  this  decision  still 
stands.       Yet     he     was     extremely    cautious 
about  the  next  steps  to  implement  it       There 
was  nothing  in  his  .speech  about  an  Imm-al- 
ate   invasion   of   Europe      In    fact,    while    he 
promi.«ed     further    examples    of    democratic 
military   prowess,    he   suggested    that    Russia 
bears  and  might  continue  to  bear  for  a  whi  e 
the  main  burden  of     he  war  on  land      And 
though  he  decared  that  "we  must  do  every- 
thing  in  our  fxjwer  that  is  sensible  and  piac- 
ticable  to  take  more  of  the  weight  off  Ru.-s,a 
m  1943  •  he  left  the  Inference  that  for  the 
present  the  main  Anglo-American  contribu- 
tion might  be  made  on  the  sea  In  combating 
the  U-boat  and  from  the  air  In  Masting  Ger- 
many's war  Industries. 


In  part,  this  retlcenc*  to.  at  oourae.  a  mat- 
ter of  military  secrecy.  But  Mr.  CburcbUl 
also  suggested  anotber  reaaon— namely,  the 
lack  of  cloa«  and  conUnaing  oonaultatlona 
between  Ruaala  and  the  rest  of  tiM  United 
Nations.  Total  war.  be  dedared.  requtree 
sucb  coD8\iltatlon  among  the  beads  of  tbe 
Allied  GovemmenU  familiar  not  only  wltb 
tbe  military  but  also  wltb  tbe  political  and 
economic  forces  at  work.  And  be  pointed 
out  tbat  wblle  be  and  President  Rooaevelt 
consxilted  frequently,  a  meeting  wltb  Stalin, 
"wblch  we  have  so  long  sought."  stUl  remaina 
a  hope.  Inevitable  Inference  Is  that  a  meet- 
ing is  now  needed  to  shape  the  future  strategy 
of  aU  tbe  United  Natlona. 


United  Nations  Food  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  WTw  RAMPsnnz 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials, one  from  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  other  from  the  Waslungton  Eve- 
ning News,  dealing  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Pood  Conference  now  being  held  at 
Hot  Springs.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  The  New  York  Times  of  May  18,  IMS] 
THE   HOT  SnUfCS   BLUNDER 

Every  human  being  in  the  United  Nations. 
not  to  speak  of  tboae  In  the  neutral  and 
enemy  lands,  has  a  concern  In  tbe  food  oon- 
ferenoe  which  begins  today  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va.  The  questions,  when  do  we  eat,  and 
what,  have  a  unlvecaay  application  More- 
over, whatever  food  program  Is  Sfdopted  wlU 
depend  for  Its  success  on  popular  under- 
staodlng  and  consent.  There  to  not  power 
enotigh  tn  our  Goremment,  or  In  any  otlier 
democratic  government,  to  make  It  work 
without  those  easentlsto. 

President  Booaevelt  and  the  State  Oeput- 
ment  might  have  found  In  this  meeting  a 
magnlfloent  apportunity  to  educate  tbe  Amer- 
ican pubUc.  which  gladly  UmKs  Its  diet  now 
In  order  tbat  then  may  be  plenty  lor  the 
men  tn  untform,  and  which  would  gladly  oon- 
tinoe  doing  so  for  a  period  after  the  war  If 
It  were  convinced  that  laaUng  peaes  and 
security  wotdd  thereby  be  promoted.  Tbey 
might  have  gocM  oat  of  tbelr  way  to  bring 
out  tbe  dramatic  qualities  tn  a  subject  which 
U  neoeasartly  fun  of  technical  details.  THey 
might  have  rallied  America  to  look  some  years 
Into  the  future.  They  might  have  reinforced 
that  morale  on  which  some  Government 
agendea  have  expended  so  many  tons  of 
paper  and  such  an  ocean  of  Ink.  It  might 
have  been  a  hard  task  to  keep  poet-war  food 
problems  on  the  front  page.  Still,  by  IntelU- 
gent  and  enthusiastic  effort,  they  mlf^ht  have 
done  tt. 

Instead,  they  have  pushed  reatrtctlons  on 
the  reporting  of  the  conference  to  the  point 
of  abeurdtty.  Newspaper  writers  are  to  be 
permitted  to  attend  two  or  possibly  more  gen- 
eral sessions.  At  other  times  tbey  are  to  he 
kept  out  or  the  Homestead  Hotel  and  away 
from  tbe  delegates  as  thought  a  firee  press 
were,  like  smallpox,  a  eatdilng  disease.    TiW 


hnndred  soldiers,  or  about  two-flftha  of  a 
soldier  for  each  delegate,  secretary,  and  clerk, 
bar  the  press  as  tbey  bar  spies,  aaboteurs, 
and  cranks.  Tbe  press,  indeed,  has  certain 
privileges  denied  to  these  letter  gentry.  It 
can  telephone  to  the  delegates,  who  can 
emerge  from  the  hotel  if  they  are  so  inclined. 
In  general,  however.  It  to  aa  definitely  In- 
terned outside  the  hotel  as  the  Axis  diplo- 
mats were  Interned  inside  It  after  Pearl 
Harlx)r. 

One  effect  of  these  restrictions  Is  to  make 
news  of  such  Items  as  what  tbe  delegates  had 
for  dinner  last  nl^ht  and  what,  as  members 
of  the  "Homestead  Club."  .he^  are  getting  to 
drink.  But  this  sort  of  provender  will  not 
hold  the  pubUc  Interest  Indefinitely.  We 
may  hope  that  many  delegates  wUl  realise 
what  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment seemingly  do  not.  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  the  facts  about  the  confer- 
ence, and  that  they  will  take  pains  to  see  that 
It  is  Informed  If  any  such  facts  are  Judged 
of  possible  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  they 
will  not  be  published.  But  how  many  such 
facts  can  there  be  in  ♦his  conference?  Let 
common  sense  answer. 

No  newspaper  protests  the  Hot  Springs 
situation  out  of  narrow  sell-Interest.  News- 
papers do  protest,  as  32  New  England  pub- 
lishers and  editors  did  yesterday,  because 
they  l)elleve  that  "a  press  free  to  report  on 
matters  of  public  Importance  Is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  American  freedom." 
The  authorities  In  Washington  should  bear 
1  mind  that  they  are  the  trustees  of  this 
freedom,  not  the  owners  of  It. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  18, 

1M3I 
nUSS   BAN   AT   HOT    SntlNOS 

Tonight  the  United  Nations  Pood  Confer- 
ence on  the  Roosevelt  plan  for  world  freedom 
from  want  wlU  open  under  Roosevelt  orders 
to  deny  American  freedom  of  information. 
The  Issue  is  whether  the  people's  business  Is 
the  people's  business. 

Public,  press,  and  congressional  reaction  to 
the  original  ban  on  news  coverage  of  the  Hot 
Springs  meeting  was  bitter  and  vigorous.  But 
all  that,  ptiu  such  Presidential  adylsers  as 
Secretary  Hull,  Elmer  Davis  of  Office  of  War 
Information,  and  Chairman  Jones  of  the 
American  food  delegation,  moved  Mr.  Roose- 
velt only  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 

As  a  concession,  correspondents  now  are  to 
be  allowed  In  an  Isolated  press  r'-om  on  the 
hotel  grounds,  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
line  of  soldiers  who  guard  the  SOO  delegates 
and  aides  from  the  correspondents  and  other 
tindeslrablea.  Aside  from  the  sop  of  press 
attendance  at  an  occasional  staged  Besslon. 
news  will  be  of  the  official  canned  variety, 
■with  public  Interviews  by  delegates  If  and 
as  the  antborltles  permit.  There  wlU  be  no 
free  coverage. 

The  press  wants  no  special  prlvUeges.  It 
does  not  want  to  attend  executive  and  secret 
sessions.  It  demands  only  the  same  long- 
recognized  rights  accorded  It  In  Washington 
and  at  all  nonmUltary  conferences  every- 
where—the rights  to  talk  privately  with  any 
delegates  willing,  and  otherwise  to  give  the 
normal,  legitimate  news  coverage  of  public 
affairs  expected  by  the  public  In  this  de- 
mocracy. 

The  question  of  military  information  Is 
not  involved.  Press  cooperation  with  war 
censorship  has  been  praised  repeatedly  by 
the  administration.  Thto  to  not  a  military 
conference.  It  concerns  only  post-war  food 
planning.  Since  the  press  opo'atee  under 
censorship  anyway,  nothing  could  possibly  be 
published  of  military  benefit  to  the  enemy. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  President  wants 
to  destroy  a  free  press  in  thto  case,  or  why 
he  perstots  In  awsh  a  dangerous  course  tn 
defiance     of     ancient     Ameztcan     liberties 


against    tbe    warning    of    hto    highest    ad- 
visers. 

But  we  do  know  he  has  made  this  confer- 
ence suspect  by  Congress  and  the  public 
before  It  even  starts.  He  is  Jeopardising 
the  success  of  future  United  Nations  oon- 
ferenees  by  this  secrecy  precedent.  This 
publle-be-damned  policy  will  not  work  in 
the  United   SUtas. 


Will  tlw  Stales  Stand  Afmintt  Federal 
Fewer? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  0.  EASTLAND 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWITEU  STATES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1943 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Will 
the  States  Stand  Against  Federal  Pow- 
er?", written  by  J.  N.  Heiskell.  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Gaxette,  in  reference  to  a 
speech  made  in  the  State  of  Arluinsas  by 
Hon.  George  Morris,  one  of  the  leading 
newspapermen  of  the  Midwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WnX    TKZ    STATES    STAMD    AOAINST    nCIWAT. 

powia 

A  Washington  observer  and  writer  of  long 
experience,  Oeorge  Morris,  brought  the  Ar- 
kansas Utilities  Association  meeting  a  picture 
of  growing  Federal  power  that  shotild  be  Im- 
pressive, if  not  alarming,  but  the  question 
Is  whether  any  protest  or  opposition  can  stop 
the  movement  toward  a  far-fhing  and  more 
powerful  and  dominating  Federal  bureanc- 
racy. 

This  former  Memphis  editor  declared  that 
the  farmer  Is  being  subsidized  for  complete 
permanent  regimentation;  that  blank  privi- 
leges are  being  granted  to  Government  bu- 
reaus; that  so  many  political  Jobs  bavs  been 
created;  that  centralised  power  has  become 
almost  Invincible;  that  with  few  exceptions 
Hiere  are  no  bureaticrats  tn  Washington  who 
were  ever  elected  to  office  or  were  not  repudi- 
ated by  the  electorate;  that  regimentation 
and  control  of  trustnns  are  all  but  complete, 
and  that  big  bnslnesa  to  being  built  up  be- 
cause tt  will  be  easier  to  take  over  a  few 
big  businesses  than  thousands  of  small  ones; 
that  spokesmen  for  the  Oovemment  have 
said  that  regimentation,  rationing,  and  price 
control  are  here  to  stay. 

But  when  the  States  are  aald  to  be  the 
last  line  of  defense  of  democracy  against 
dlctatoTBh^  tt  most  be  aaked  whether  the 
States  wni  hold  the  line  or  sinrender  to  Fed- 
eral money.  State  political  organisations 
may  be  tied  In  with  political  forces  that  rule 
In  the  national  field.  Great  groups  of  people 
In  the  States,  who  consider  themselves  true 
to  democracy  and  would  even  be  ready  to  die 
for  democracy,  would  at  the  same  time  break 
down  the  power  and  Importance  of  tlie  States 
by  seeking  money  from  Washington  for  use 
In  the  States.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  more 
Federal  money  will  mean  Increased  Federal 
control.  It  is  tnevttaole  that  greater  Fed- 
eral taxes  for  greater  expenditure  of  money 
In  the  SUtes  wlU  restrict  the  revenue  re- 
sources of  the  States  and  thus  leave  them 
more  and  mors  dependent  f»  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Second  Army  Maneuyers 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
tho  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  a  tribute  to 
the  Second  Army,  pubh.shed  in  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal  for  Sunday.  May 
2.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THEY    ARE  AN    INSPIRATION 

It  has  recently  been  our  privilege  to  Fee 
some  of  Second  Army's  divisions  In  the  ma- 
neu%'er  area  and  regret  that  every  American 
could  not  have  setn  them,  too.  They  are  an 
inspiration — tough,  strong,  happy. 

We  saw  them  at  the  end  cf  a  day  on  which 
their  first  hard  problem  had  ended,  headed 
for  bivouacs  or  moving  Into  new  positions. 
ThPV  were  dirty  and  they  must  have  been 
tired,  but  they  were  singing,  and  that  told 
a  story  with  a  terrinc   punch 

They  are  well  equipped  and  well  cared  for 
That  means  they  are  well  l.d  and  well  offi- 
cered. Their  home  folks  should  know  that 
They  are  tanned  to  a  brown  leather  color, 
and  they   had  their  heads  high  In  the  air 

They  had  dogs  and  other  pets  along  One 
division,  the  old  Eighty-first  (the  Wildcat), 
has  a  live  and  mean  wildcat  as  a  mascot. 
Those  pets  are  one  of  the  surest  signs  the 
American  soldier  is  his  same  old.  grand  self 
They  were  doing  the  usual  amount  of  grous- 
ing and  that  s  an  even  better  sign  that  all's 
well  with  them. 

We  talked  lu  a  lot  of  them.  Thty  aren't 
Worrying  about  them.solves;  they  re  woriylng 
Rbout  whether  or  not  the  folks  at  home  are 
KoUiK  to  mea.sure  up  to  their  staiulard*.  We 
didn't  have  the  answer  and  could  merely  ex- 
press  H  hope  They  de<-kledly  do  not  like  the 
cool  strike  Nud  have  their  own  soldierly  opin- 
lon,<»  ns  to  what  should  be  done  with  whom 
And  they'd  like  to  do  it  On  that  subject 
Uioy  are  profanely  ekxjuent. 

Se<^»nd  Army  divisions  are  a  cius4  section 
of  the  whole  country.  After  seelnR  them  in 
realistic  maneuver  action  we  think  they're 
good  fighting  men  They  don't  think,  they 
know  It.  And  they're  proud  of  themselves 
and  their  •'outflts,"  and  that  kind  of  pride 
helps  win  battles 

After  seeing  them,  their  behavior,  their 
handling  of  weapons;  after  hearing  them 
alng,  we  personally  quit  worrying  about  a  lot 
of  things.  If  they  are  what  we  believe  them 
to  be,  a  typical  example  of  American  combat 
teams,  everything  Is  goln^  to  be  all  right,  no 
matter  what  It  Is  on  foreign  front  or  home 
front. 


The  Ruml  Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW   HAMPSHinE 

XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  two  edito- 
rials— one  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  other  from  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
News — dealing  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Ruml  plan,  and  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  brought  it  about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  19.  1943 1 

THE   COST   or    "BEATING    RUML" 

The  President's  eleventh-hour  letter  to 
Senator  George  and  Representative  DoucH- 
TON  had  its  desired  elTect  Enough  votes 
were  apparently  Influenced  by  the  belief  that 
the  President  would  veto  the  Senate  bill  to 
cause  the  House  to  reject  the  full  pay-as- 
you-go  plan.  The  whole  que.stion  of  war- 
time taxation  Is  once  more  thrown  Into  un- 
certainty 

The  President's  letter  Is  an  extraordlnaiy 
document  Once  more  he  declares  that  he 
Is  "enger,  as  I  am  sure  the  whole  country  is 
eager,  to  sec  our  t.ixes  put  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  '" 
But  once  mere  he  opposes  the  onlv  fair  and 
simple  method  by  which  thl*  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

His  letter  Is  a  rihearsal  of  arguments 
against  the  Ruml  plan  that  have  long  since 
been  discredited.  The  Senate  bill,  he  de- 
clares, "would  give  to  a  man  with  an  Income 
of  $2,000  a  year  a  cancelation  of  taxes  equal- 
ing less  than  4  week.s'  Income  after  taxes,  a 
man  witli  an  Income  of  $100,000  would  re- 
ceive H  cancelation  equaling  20  months'  in- 
come after  taxes  "  If  thl.s  sort  of  calculation 
has  any  validity  whatever.  It  would  apply  to 
every  plan  Involving  any  cancelation  -t  all. 
Including  the  plans  that  have  had  the  tacit 
approval  of  the  Treasury.  It  would  apply  to 
Senator  George  s  plan  of  75  percent  forgive- 
ne.ss  (f  taxes  It  would  apply  to  the  Forand- 
Robertson  plan  passed  by  the  House. 

The  kind  of  result  pictured  by  the  Presi- 
dent Is  Inevitable  under  any  progressive  tax 
system.     Our  Income-tax  system  takes  a  far 
larger  percentage  of  the  Income  of  the  rich 
than  of  persons  of  moderate  Incomes     It  may 
take  10  months  of  a  rich  man's  Income  for 
a  full  year,  while  It  takes  onlv  a  few  weeks' 
InconiK  of  many  of  those  In  the  lower  brack- 
ets     Any  reduction  or  cancelation  of  taxec 
whatever  will,  tlierefore,  have  an  effect  slm- 
llsr  to   that  descrlbt>d   by   the  President      If 
our    Income    tax    already    took    $99  000    of    a 
$HX).OOo   income,   then    any  cancelation   of  a 
.ve»\r's  taxes,  no  matter  how  technical,  would 
amount   to  a  cancelation  equaling  99   years' 
Income  for  that   man  after  taxes      This  tort 
of    calculation    proves    nothing    except    that 
tho<e  with  hl;,'her  Incomes  already  pay  a  far 
larger   proportion   of  their   incomes   In   taxes 
than    tho.se   with    lower    Incomes.     The   more 
heavily    the    higher    Incomes    are    tnxed.    the 
more  generous  a  gift  can  any  reduction  of 
the   taxes   on   them  be   made   to  seem      The 
administration  now  talks  as  if  It  were  making 
an    actual    present    to    the    taxpayer   of    any 
part  of  his  earnings  that  It  neglects  to  take 
from  him. 

Tho  President  admits  by  Implication  that 
the  Treasury  does  not  l<xse  any  revenue  cur- 
rently as  a  result  of  the  Senate  bill.  He 
fails  to  point  out  that  the  bill  would  in  fact 
greatly  increase  current  revenue.  He  again 
speaks,  moreover,  of  the  enrichment  of 
the  upp;r  Income  grcups  as  a  result  cf  that 
bill.  He  does  not  explain  that  this  enrich- 
ment can  come  to  the  taxpayer  only  In  the 
event  of  one  of  two  disasters:  either  he  must 
die,  or  his  Income  must  shrink  or  disap- 
pear. In  that  event  he  or  his  estate  may  bo 
said  to  be  enriched  compared  with  what 
would  have  happened  without  the  Senate 
bill.  But  in  a  period  of  rising  Incomes  the 
Treasury  dees  not  lose  but  gain  Income  by 
a  transfer  to  a  pay-as-you-go  system. 


The  President  makes  the  significant  state- 
ment  that   "tax  rates  for  taxpayers   In   the 
upper  Income  groups  are  already  so  high  that 
substantial  additional  taxation  cannot  be  im- 
posed  upon    these   groups."     He   goes   on    to 
say.  "The  effect  of  the  remission  of  taxes  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  would  therefore  be 
a  transfer  of  a  substantial  part  of   the  cost 
of   the   war   from    the    upper    Income    to   the 
middle  and  lower  income  groups  upon  whom 
tax  increases  must  be  chiefly  imposed"     The 
President  neglects  to  add  that  this  result  is 
inevitable     no     matter     what     pay-as-you-go 
system  Is  adopted      A  recent  Office  of  Price 
Administration  study  shows  that  lamllics  and 
individuals   with    an    Income   of   $10  000    and 
ever,  reiiresentlng  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
population   and    less  than    16  percent   cf   the 
money    Income   of   the   country,   were    never- 
theless paying  in   1942  more  than   7a  percent 
of   the   taxes      This  Is  another  way  of  saying 
that    98    percent    of    the    population    of    the 
country,  representing  more  than  84  percent 
of   Its  Income,  were  paying  less  than  'JS  per- 
cent of  the  taxes      It  Is  Impossible   to   raise 
the   enormous    revenues   demanded    by    total 
war  while  continuing  to  place  comparatively 
so  il^ht  a  burden  on  the  mass  of  the  coun- 
try's  Income. 

The  administration's  opposition  to  the 
Ruml  plan  has  already  been  respon.'ible  for 
a  delay  of  several  months  In  putting  the 
withholding  tax  Into  effect.  The  Pre.sident's 
letter,  and  the  coiu-equent  action  of  the 
House,  now  threaten  to  delay  a  withholding 
tax  beyond  even  July  1.  In  reaching  for  the 
shadow  the  adrrilnLstratlon  has  been  ic^lng 
the  substance  It  seems  to  hate  the  Ruml 
plan,  not  because  it  would  reduce  currt-nt 
revenues  for  the  Trejusury.  for  It  would  not, 
but  because  It  W(juld  give  satlslactlon  to  a 
har.drul  of  large  as  well  as  mUllons  of  small 
taxpayers,  who  would  feel  that  they  were  at 
last  caught  up. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  May  18 
19431 

THX    PRXIIDtNTS    "YrS — BfT" 

What    kind    of    a    tax    bill    does    President 
Rco'evelt  wanf 

He  says  he  wants  pay-as-you-go  Income 
taxation;  In  fact,  ht  s  eager  for  It,  Yea; 
but— he  doesn't  like  the  Ruml  bill  the  Senate 
has  pa.ssed  He  has  "not  Insisted  upon  any 
particular  formula  for  Iran.sltlon  to  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis"  Indeed,  5  months  ago  ha 
said  It  was  up  to  Congress  to  work  out  the 
details  Yes;  but  — the  measure  which  the 
Senate  approved  after  turning  down  a  couple 
dozen  substitute  plans,  and  on  which  the 
House  Is  to  vote  today.  Is  wholly  objection- 
able to  the  President.  He  says  now.  at  this 
late  hour,  that  he  wants  some  other  kind 
of  a  bill— one  "that  I  can  sign." 

He  wants  more  revenue  for  the  Treasury. 
Yes;  but— not  this  bill,  which  would  boost 
revenues  $4,500  000  000  !n  the  next  12  months 
at  the  present  rate  structure.  He  thinks 
taxpayers  should  make  sacrifices  In  wartime. 
Yes;  but— he  doesn't  approved  this  bill  tax- 
ing 1942  or  194:}  incomes,  whichever  Is  higher, 
under  which  no  taxpayer  would  pay  less  and 
many  would  pay  more  He  thinks  people 
enriched  by  war  profits  should  pay  through 
the  nose  Yes:  but— he  doesn't  approve  the 
antiwlndfall  provisions  designed  to  recapture 
such  bonanza  Incomes,  because  they  might 
also  penalize  persons  who  nre  enriched  "not 
because  of  the  war" 

The  Presidents  arguments,  it  seems  to 
us-  if  we  may  b<5rrow  a  paraphrase— Is  too 
little,  too  late,  and  too  light 

If  It  were  possible  In  the  few  hours  remain- 
ing for  Congress  to  agree  on  a  bUl  which 
would  mollify  the  Pre.sldent-one  to  which 
he  v.ould  give  his  sanction-  then  It  might 
be  logical  to  suggest  adoption  of  the  sensible 
compromise  proposed  by  Senator  OeoaOB. 
Tliat  compromise  would  accomplish  75  per- 
cent of  what  the  Senate  bill   would  nccom- 
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pUtOx;  tt  wouUl  raqulTB  each  taxpayer  to 
pay  not  only  a  fuU  year's  tax,  but  alao 
25  percent  of  the  'Skipped"  year's  tu,  to 
get  on  a  pay-ae-you-go  basis.  In  effect,  It 
would  Increase  erei  ylmdy's  tax  by  IS^  per- 
cent a  year  for  1  years. 

Tliat  would  be  a  fair  middle  ground  which 
Congress  could  take  without  doing  violence 
to  Its  principles.  It  would  be  another  way 
of  treating  all  taxpayers  alike.  Tet,  there's 
the  rub.  Equality  of  treatment  to  precisely 
what  the  President  finds  most  offensive  In 
the  Senate  bill.  Apparently  be  thinks  that 
while  it  may  be  all  rtght  for  lower-Income 
taxpayers  to  skip  a  year's  tax  to  get  on 
pay  as  you  go,  those  In  the  higher-income 
groups.  In  addition  to  paying  the  steeper 
graduated  rates,  should  also  be  doubly  taxed, 
as  a  sort  of  special  penalty  for  pulling  their 
Incomes  up  above  the  lowest  bracket. 

The  same  class-angied  arguments  which 
the  President  uses  against  the  Senate  bill — 
we  wonder  who  sold  him  that  fallacy,  deraa- 
goguery  and  misrepresentation,  anyway — 
could  be  tised  the  George  plan.  8o  why 
should    Congress    even    try    to    compromtee? 

The  President  says  he  win  not  sign  the 
Senate  bill.  (He  has  not  said  he  would 
veto  It;  other  tax  bills  have  become  law 
without  the  President's  signature  )  There 
is  no  assurance  that  he  win  sign  any  other 
bill  that  Congress  could  pass. 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  sole 
power  to  "lay  and  collect  taxes."  It  gives 
the  President  the  power  to  veto,  sign,  or  refuse 
to  sign  any  bill  Oongreas  passes.  Let's  get 
on  with  the  legislation. 


The  Role  of  dw  Steamsliip  Owacrt  and 
Opcratert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  (TLEART 

or  mw  TOSS 
IN  THI  HOU8K  OF  BSPRSSINTATrVBS 


Mr. 
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OTEARY.    Mr.  Speaker,   under 


leave  to  extend  zny  remark?  In  the  Rac- 
oao.  I  Inciude  the  IoUowln«  article  from 
the  Marine  News  of  May  ldi3  entitled 
"The  Role  of  the  Steamship  Owriers  And 
"Operators. "  by  Prank  J.  Taylor,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute  of  New  York: 

The  Rolx  or  the  STKAMSHn>  Owners  and 
OtwaAToaa 

(By    Frank    J.    Taylor.    President.    American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute) 

The  role  that  American  steamship  owners 
and  operators  are  playing  in  transporting 
materials  of  war  to  all  points  of  the  globe 
remains  one  of  the  unsung  accomplishments 
of  this  entire  conflict. 

The  public  gives  geno-ous  and  due  credits 
to  the  fabulous  Job  the  shipbuilders  have 
done.  LikewUse.  the  public  rightfully  ap- 
platids  the  remarkable  perfonnanoe  of  the 
aircraft  Industry  which  now  is  turning  out 
more  planes  a  month  than  It  did  In  a  year 
of  prewar  production.  The  automobile  In- 
lustry  has  t>flcn  roundly  credited  tor  its 
herculean  task  of  retooling  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tanks  and  guns. 

Because  of  publicity  and  other  circum- 
stances, the  plane  companiee,  the  shipbuild- 
ers, and  the  automobile  manufacturers  are 
able  to  enjoy  the  applause  when  their  prod- 
ucts actually  enter  the  conflict. 

The  steanuhlp  owners  and  operators  are 
not  precisely  in  that  position  and  it  Is  th\u 


that  their  mocxnnental  task  Is  achieved  in 
silence  a&d  wltiiout  fanfare. 

To  trace  beck  •  bit,  the  Nation's  shipyards 
turn  out  five  Tessels  In  a  single  day.  The 
1(K2  building  program  surpasses  anything  m 
the  history  of  this  country. 

But  what  happens  to  the  five  ships  delivered 
every  day  and  what  has  happened  to  the 
millions  of  tons  put  in  service  in  1942?  8o 
far  as  the  public  knows,  they  slip  Into  utter 
obscurity  and  complete  anonymity,  even 
after  they  have  been  sunk. 

That  anonymity  seems  to  be  shared  by 
shipowners  and  operators,  sa've  when  some 
unpleasant  charges  are  made  against  them. 

But  now.  in  anticipation  of  Maritime  Day, 
celebrated  throughout  the  Nation  on  May  22 
of  each  year,  it  might  be  well  to  pay  due 
credit  to  the  operators  and  the  management 
of  the  steamabtp  companies. 

The  American  steamship  owners  and  oper- 
ators did  not  shut  up  shop  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  as  many  laymen  seem  to  believe. 
They  did  dose  down  their  much-pubUclaed 
passenger  departmenta  which  symbollae  the 
steamship  business  to  most  people. 

As  compared  with  that,  however,  their 
shore  staffs  and  their  shore  facilities  were 
increased  many  fold.  Their  duties  became 
the  lieaviest  of  any  industry  in  the  world. 
They  were  charged  with  traasporting  a  whole 
segment  of  our  dvilteaUun  to  distant  parts 
of  the  world.  They  were  also  charged  with 
transporting  materials  for  our  vast  and  far- 
flung  armlaa.  and  given  the  duty  of  keeping 
them  supplied  with  all  the  materials  of  war 
and  all  the  mater'als  of  living. 

Furthermore,  they  were  engaged  upon  the 
duties  of  carrying  supplies  to  our  aUles,  from 
Murmansk  to  Auckland.  New  Zealand. 


•water 
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That  Is  what  became  of  those  five  ships  a 
d&y.  and  naturally  It  was  Incumbent  upon 
the  best  men  In  the  country  to  undertake 
the  gigantic  ta^k.  Those  men  were  the 
steamship  operators  who.  through  the  years, 
had  built  tip  diore  organizations  capable  of 
meeting  the  demand  for  wartime  expansion.. 

In  peacetime,  the  operators  had  alowly  and 
carefully  organlaed  every  detail  of  their 
business.  Tbey  had  established  definite  aaO- 
ing  dates  and  schedules.  They  had  man- 
ag;>d  a  definite  number  of  ships.  Their  well- 
knit  shore  stalll  at  home  and  In  foreign  porta 
had  pnclM».  maTtrylng  duties. 

The  operatoia  were  generally  certain  of  the 
amount  and  tba  type  of  oargo  to  be  carried 
over  any  given  y«ar  and  on  any  given  route. 
They  knew  oompanuvely  well  Just  how  the 
books  would  read  on  December  31. 

But  then  the  war  came  to  Europe  with  the 
Inevitable  dtalocatlons  that  must  be  suf- 
fered by  too  many  types  of  buslneas.  The 
steacMhlp  Industry  was  hit  first.  It  effec- 
tively became  an  integral  part  of  any  grand 
strategy  and  a*  such  naturally  came  within 
close  contact  with  the  Army.  Navy,  and  other 
governmental  agencies. 

wkMt  ntoBLKMs  nrr  hasb 

As  war  approached  closer  and  closer,  the 
steamship  operators  were  taxed  heavier  and 
heavier  to  carry  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
them.  The  accelerated  building  program 
necessitated  the  operation  of  more  and  more 
ships. 

Most  of  the  ships  were  requisitioned  for 
use  by  the  War  Shipping  Administration  srul 
turned  back  to  the  owners  for  operations. 
Other  ships  were  purchased  oirtrlght  lor  con- 
version Into  auxiliaries. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  company  which 
operated  25  ships  in  peacetime  to  find  Itself 
a  few  years  later,  directly  or  Indirectly,  han- 
dling the  operation  of  300  ships. 

Nor  was  It  unlikely  to  find  a  company  that 
formerly  handled  cargoes  consisting  only  of 
coffee  and  fruit  shifting  suddenly  to  the 
transportation  of  mtmltions  over  strange 
routes,  destined  for  strange  ports  under  tl^e 
most  hazardous  circumstances. 


Thus,  wbea  we  ^>eak  of  tiM  oprraton 
being  first  hit  by  war,  we  can  point  only  to 
the  high  Ughta  of  the  hercuisan  Job  they  have 
tackled. 

Ito  add  further  high  Ughts  we  mlg^t  review 
sotne  of  the  cirevmutanoes  foUowlng  the  dee- 
laratkm  at  var  in  Xuiope.  Immediate^  after 
the  first  days  of  Sq^Member  lasa,  Aoseriean 
ships  were  steadily  ruled  off  a  good  portion  of 
their  normal  trade  waters  and  often  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  routes  which  had  been 
built  up  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

In  most  cases  the  American  shipping  men 
transferred  their  tonnage,  sometimee  to 
routes  which  never  before  had  been  of  any 
great  importance  in  world  commerce.  Like- 
wise, they  developed  shipping  contacts  which 
they  never  had  before  and  which  served  them 
well  when  our  own  national  emergency  be- 
came acute. 

AKB    THEN   I.KI«I>-LeAaa 

Then,  with  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill, 
American  sbippeie  found  that  they  were 
carrying  materlAto  of  war  Into  the  moat  hac- 
ardous  zones.  They  found  it  advisable  Imme- 
diately to  start  espauion  of  ahore  and  sea- 
going personnel. 

It  was  then  that  American  owners  and  op- 
erators learned  to  handle  war  eargoea;  tliat 
they  tasted  •nhmerlne  waifarc.  met  tip  with 
soifaoe  imldeta.  and  felt  the  Impact  ta  aerial 
bomba. 

It  was  a  grim  experience,  but  It  paid  divi- 
dends to  oiiT  global  strategy  when  the  time 
came.  The  American  operators  had  a  good 
estimate  of  what  to  expect  when  war  actually 
broke  over  the  United  Statea. 

Their  solid  ground  work  of  nanageoaent 
over  the  Mw  years  immediate^  preceding  the 
war  and  over  the  many  yeara  of  the  paat 
decades  were  to  serve  welL  Tlie  operators 
in  effect  had  time  for  a  dress  rehearsal  which 
was  imwlttin^y  given  them  becatne  by  the 
nature  of  the  steamship  busiasaa  thelra  w«s 
the  fin'.  iBdivtry  tangibly  afleeted.  As  a 
result,  the  transformation  from  peaertios 
to  wartime  activities  was  made  with  no  ap- 
parent shock  to  the  Industry  as  a  whole  and 
practically  no  confusloa. 

m  nAMaPGKMasioii  waa  mabb 

TIm  dtan^rtlnH  tisat  oucuiiad  vera 
tlaUy  aaloor  la  eharsfcter.  As  "wai 
sotne  of  the  beat  %laamtiklp  ataeutli 
imsMdlataly  anlltted  to  serve  with  the  War 
Shipping  AtfBalnlatratkm  or  with  the  arasd 
■srvtose  as  fchnleal  snpamaors  under  tha 
unprscedsntad  ahlpphig  program. 

Tlie  kiwer  brackets  of  personnel  wers  Ic 
in  oooaMarabla  nunhen  to  the  vaztoai 
Ices  of  the  country.  The  engineering 
were  particularly  dUUcult  to  replace  and  the 
highly  Important  stevedoring  departments 
were  increasingly  pressed  by  the  bulk  of 
tonnage  and  cargo  tmposed  on  the  Hnea. 

The  strain  of  war  was  obvious  and  apparent 
through  the  entire  organization  of  each  and 
every  American  steamship  company.  Aside 
from  personnel  problems,  tt  had  to  concern 
itself  with  the  uncertainties  of  sailing  dates, 
transit  time,  unloading  time  and  conditions, 
return  cargo  to  be  picked  up,  arrival  time, 
and  disprasltlcn  of  cargoes.  Furthermore,  It 
has  to  deal  with  the  aiTleal  €t  cargo  in  ports 
strained  to  capacity:  It  has  to  worry  about 
docking  space  and  the  problem  of  seagoing 
personnel  is  naturally  greater  than  ever. 


aaintacxnc  or  cbamob 
Ihe  ImmeBSlty  of  the  task  the  operaton 
have  undertaken  and  are  luidertaking  may 
be  reduced  to  simple  arithmetic.  The  pri- 
vate companies  owned  and  operated  about 
one  thousand  ships  when  war  broke  out.  Our 
^tpyardi  turned  cut  almost  s'ven  hundred 
Biw^  iifty  aoerdumt  vessels  in  IMS  sJone  and 
tots  will  sec  the  yards  turning  out  doiAls 
that  niunber. 

The  steamship  operators  have  found  them- 
selves flexible  enough  to  absorb  that  75-per- 
cent increase  In  duties.  TtieyTl  find  them- 
selves competent  to  manage  a  total  inezeaae 
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not  precisely  In  that  position  and  It  Is  thus       most  hazardous  clrcxnnstances. 


selres  competent  to  manace  •  total  Inereaae 
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of  225  percent  In  our  peacetime  fleet  when 
this  yeai  s  construction  is  ct)niplcted. 

Thus,  when  you  notice  that  five  ships  have 
been  delivered  In  a  single  day.  ycu  may  well 
count  that  the  steamship  owners  and  opera- 
t<irs  of  Ameruft  are  a.ssvmUng  Just  that  much 
more  of,  a  burden  and  that  they  are  acqult- 
tlns?  themselves  well,  behind  the  veil  o(  Im- 
posed silence.  They  are  •Keeping  Them 
Sailing." 


Contribution    of    American     Industry    to 
Victory   in   North   Africa 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
avalanche  of  criticism  and  condemnation 
of  labor,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  there 
are  people  in  high  places  in  the  war  effort 
who  take  time  out  to  bestow  credit  upon 
what  labor  has  done  to  make  possible  the 
recent  glorious  victory  of  the  Allied 
armies. 

Gen.  Dwitiht  D.  Eisenliower.  in  a 
United  Press  dispatch  published  in  the 
Chicago  Times,  pays  tribute  to  /toierican 
Industry,  labor,  and  management,  for 
their  contribution  to  the  most  spectacu- 
lar triumph  of  the  flsjhtinR  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  in  North  Africa. 

The  dispatch,  under  date  of  May  15, 
follows: 

rlSENHOWFH    TRIBUTE    TO    WAR    WORK.rRS 

W.\sniNCTON.  May  15  —Gen  Dwlght  D  El.s- 
enhower  sent  a  message  today  from  his  Am- 
can  headquarters  to  the  men  and  women  of 
American  industry,  commending  them  for 
their  help  In  winning  the  batMe  of  Tunisia 

'Our  fighting  men.  standing  shoulder  to 
slioulder  with  our  gallant  allies,  the  British 
and  French,  have  driven  the  enemy  out  of 
North  Africa."  he  said.  "In  this  victory  the 
munitions  made  by  American  Industry,  labor, 
and  management  played  a  very  Important 
role  Tliere  Is  glory  for  us  all  In  this  achieve- 
ment." 


Resolution  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Recoru  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
sent  ro  me  by  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America.  In  so  doing  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  as  favoring  Justioe  for  Po- 
land when  the  war  ends.  There  is  evi- 
dently an  inclination  or  determination 
on  the  part  of  Soviet  Russia  to  lay  claims 
to  large  sections  of  Poland. 

It  must  be  rerrembered  by  all  of  us 
that  EnRlaiid  and  Prance  declared  war 
on  Gf  I  many  when  the  Nazis  invaded  Po- 


land. If  it  was  wrong  for  he  Germans 
to  seize  PoU.sh  tfrrilory,  then  by  the  same 
token  it  Is  wrong  for  Soviet  Rus.sia,  or 
any  other  nation,  to  seize  Poland's  ter- 
ritory. If  we  Americans  fail  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  Poland,  then  we  will  have 
made  a  mockery  out  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

I.  for  one,  will  not  .subscribe  to  any 
post-war  settlement  that  will  not  be  a 
just  one.  Any  settlement  that  does  not 
give  Poland  its  rightful  territory  will  re- 
sult only  in  establishing  a  breeding  place 
for  future  wars. 

Chicago,  III.,  April  r:.  1943. 

The  fcUowlng  appeal  was  adopted  at  the 
plenary  meeting  of  the  executive  btjard  and 
directorate  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Unlor  of  America,  duly  held  on  April  12,  1943. 
In  Chicago.  Ill  .  all  national  officers  being 
present; 

"Whereas  the  executive  board  and  directo- 
rate of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of 
America  fully  con«ldered  the  following  sad 
and  grevlou*   facts:   That — 

"The  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  lays 
baseleas  claims  to  large  sectlona  of  Poland, 
wherein  are  situated  the  old  PtiMsh  cities  ol 
Lwow.  Tamopol.  Stanlslawow,  WUno.  Blaly- 
stoL.  Nowogrodek,  and  the  landa  of  Polesla; 

"The  Soviet  Government  unjustlfledly  de- 
nies Polish  citizenship  to  millions  of  Poles 
forcibly  transported  from  Poland  into  the 
Interior  of  Russia  and  to  Siberia. 

About  two  and  a  half  mlUlon  Poles  were 
transported  to  Russia.  Among  thes*  were 
800.000  Polish  children,  of  whom  400.000  have 
perished  and  the  remainder  will  soon  suffer 
thl  same  fate  unless  immediate  aid  is  ex- 
tendec   to  them 

"The  German  forces  In  Poland  consistently 
and  continually  conduct  mass  murders  of 
Poles  and  systematically  make  use  of  the 
most  vile  and  bestial  means,  unknown  up  to 
now  by  the  civilized  world,  for  the  designed 
purpose  of  the  complete  extermination  of  the 
Polish  Nation:    Be  It  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  executive  board  and 
directorate  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America  has  concluded  that  the 
stand  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  com- 
munistic press  In  the  United  States,  for  the 
annexation  of  lands  of  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nations,  creates  disunity  and  im- 
pedes the  concerted  effort  of  the  Allied  Na- 
tions to  defeat  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy, 
and  that  the  brutal  and  savage  conduct  of 
the  Nazis  trnn.sgresses  all  Christian  principles 
and  degrades  all  mankind;  be  It  further 

"Rciolved.  That  the  executive  board  and  di- 
rectorate of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union 
of  America  expre.ss  its  unswerving  faith  In  the 
actions,  wisdom,  and  Justice  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  consummation  of  the  alms 
and  principles  laid  down  by  him  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter 

"We  express  the  hope  that  the  United 
States,  together  with  England  and  all  other 
Allied  nations,  will  check  and  forestall  the 
ambitions  and  plans  of  Its  enemies  or  allies, 
who  now  or  In  the  future  may  desire  or  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  lands  of  sovereign  and 
Independent  states  and  thus  selfishly  cause 
discord  and   war  among  the  nations. 

"We  hereby  state  that  our  membership 
of  more  than  150.000  has  at  all  times  fully 
cooperated  with  President  Roosevelt  and  our 
Government,  has  unceasingly  strlved  in  aid- 
ing the  war  effort  ol  our  country,  and 
promises  to  continue  to  exert  its  utmoet 
effort  in  service  to  our  country. 

"The  executive  board  and  directorate  of 
the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America 
appeals  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  press, 
and  radio  commentators,  that  In  considering 
and  commenting  on  post-wur  solutions  they 
Insist  that  no  Injustice  be  dme  to  Poland, 
which  first  dared  to  oppose  the  Nazis  and 


which  at  all  limes  during  her  long  and  plorl- 
c;iw  history  fought  valiantly  for  her  liberty 
and  the  liberty  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

"We  call  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  to  halt  the  mass  murders  cf  Poles  by 
the  Nazis  and  to  materially  and  morally  aid 
the  Icstltute  and  suffering  Polii-h  men. 
women,  and  children  In  Soviet  Russia. 

"We  ask  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  to 
consider  the  Interests  of  tortured  Poland  and 
express  our  gratitude  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  who  have  fought  for  Justice  for  the 
enslaved  and  oppressed  nations. 

"We  call  to  our  member.'«hlp  to  ptuchase 
United  States  War  Bonds  to  the  limit  of  Us 
ability  and  to  be  generous  In  the  contribu- 
tions for  relief  of  the  Polish  civilian  popu- 
lation In  Stjviet  Russia  and  other  countries. 

"We  express  our  gratitude  to  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  the  United 
States  for  its  generous  contributions  for  relief 
of  Polish  War  victims  and  ask  continued  sup- 
port of  this  cause. 

"We  beseech  Almighty  God  to  grant  an  early 
victory  to  the  Allied  Nations  and  to  establish 
a  Just  and  permanent  peace  for  all  nations." 

For  the  executive  board  and  directorate  of 
the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America; 

JOH.V  J.  OlXJNlCJ^AK, 

President. 

STTPHEN  S.  OaABOWSKI. 

Secretary  General 


H.  R.  2082 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOLTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  filed  certain  petitions  received  from 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Nation  en- 
dorsing H.  R.  2082. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  and  scores  of  peti- 
tions now  aggregating  some  22,019 
names. 

The  fact  that  so  many  people 
throughout  the  country  are  Interested  in 
this  important  piece  of  legislation,  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  alcohol  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  war  effort  should  certainly 
call  for  .some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Conpiess. 


Copernicus  and  Hitler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  that  appeared  In 
the  Chicago  Daily  Times  entitled  "Co- 
pernicus and  Hitler"; 

COPEHNICUS    AND    HlTLEK 

Four  centuries  ago  an  astronomy  prcffSTor 
at  the  University  of  Cracow  discovered  which 
way  the  world  goes  around. 
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Be  waa  Oopemlctia— or  Mkolaj  Kopemik. 
Be  taught  astrooomy,  tbeology,  matbematlcs. 

economy,  and  art,  and  be  w%»  a  (txxl  feoeral 
doctor  besides.  But  moet  Important  of  all  his 
work  wa«  his  theory— the  TieUocentrte  the- 
ory"—that  the  sun  tJoet  not  etrrte  the  earth, 
but  that  the  earth  and  rtars  tracvKl  around 
the  sun. 

FaUUU  TO  BS  A  pout 

Hte  parent*  were  Poliatx.  Be  was  proud  to 
be  a  Pole.  Bzccpt  for  years  ot  study  in  Italy, 
he  lived  and  taught  In  Poland  all  his  U£e. 
The  memory  of  Uikolaj  gt^)ernlfc  waa  as 
much  a  part  ot  the  Univetslty  of  Cracow  as 
the  books  In  Its  libraries,  or  the  Irreplaceahle 
relics  In  its  museums. 

Copernicus  died  400  years  ago  this  month. 
Here  In  Chicago,  in  Ukt  exiled  Polish  Govern- 
ment In  London.  In  the  Iflddle  Bast,  or  BeoU 
land,  or  wHercTcr  there  are  Polea,  his  name 
Will  be  remembered  and  honored.  A  people 
Is  held  tasether  by  memcrlee  of  Its  gre»t  men. 

Sneb  memories  ha^a  been  tbe  special  tar- 
get of  the  Razla.  Slnoe  Hitler's  mllltsfy  Jtig- 
gemaut  rolled  acmaa  the  FoUato  border  on 
September  1.  19SB,  the  Oermans  have  had 
this  aim:  To  reduce  Poland  to  a  "model" 
slave  state,  first,  by  dcEtroylng  or  confiscating 
everythlnf  material;  secoaid,  by  killing  or  Im- 
prlsoxUng  its  leaders;  and  last,  by  stamping 
otit  the  Intangible  thtnga.  the  traditions,  the 
spirit.  Which  beknged  to  the  Poles  as  a  free 
people  and  which  might  one  day  make  them 
free  again. 

jtAzi  sFixs  AS  "piarEBSoas" 
lAkB  every  other  tnm  tnstltutlOD  In  Poland. 
the  DnlTCittty  of  Cracow  was  to  be  cruahed. 
The  cempalgu  waa  mcfdleaa.  Brer  slnee  1918 
Oerman  proCcasois  bad  been.  attKkcUng  science 
conventions  at  Cracow,  or  studying  ibcrc  ss 
"exchange  peofeasors"  while  Polish  adaoian 
took  their  pteoes  In  Oermsny.  By  the  time 
Hitler  was  ready  to  march  Into  Poland  the 
spies  among  thcee  "profcaaors"  were  aUe  to 
present  him  with  complete  lists  of  the  \mi- 
Terslty's  treaeures.  Its  museum  pieces  and 
ancient  books,  ths  exact  whereabouu  aiKl 
value  at  Ita  finest  reaearcb  instiumentsw 
With  so  complete  a  catalog  the  Naals  found 
It  easy  to  strip  Cracow  to  the  walls. 

Then  the  Polish  professors — the  men 
through  whom  th'.  nation's  culture  and 
tradition  might  live  on — were  as  aystemaU- 
cally  rounded  up  and  oonflscsted.  In  Oc- 
tober 1969  there  were  all  Invited  to  attend 
a  lecture  on  the  attitude  o<  the  German 
authorities  to  science  and  teaching.  When 
they  had  gathered  Gestapo  agenU  took  them 
to  waiting  police  cars  and  drove  them  off  to 
prison.  CM  the  186  men  arrested,  only  7,  who 
were  either  very  old  or  seriously  111,  were  re- 
leased. Some  were  executed  outright.  Many 
nu^rc  have  died  of  overexposure  and  star- 
vation. 

Thus  Cracow  University,  the  alma  mater  of 
Copernicus,  was  closed  down  for  the  first  time 
In  675  years.  But  that  wasnX  all.  Having 
destroyed  the  university — or  rather  that  part 
of  It  which  they  could  see  or  burn  or  kill — 
the  Nazis  turned  systenastically  to  Its  tradl- 
Uons.  They  decided  that  Mlkolaj  KopernllL 
was  not  PoUah  at  all. 

A   CaaZT    NASI   UIW 

Though  his  parents  were  Polish  and  natives 
of  Cracow,  they  were  living  In  Prussian  Po- 
land when  Copernictis  was  born.  Under  a 
crazy  Nazi  law  a  Pole  with  a  German  great- 
grandmother  Is  German;  Copernicus  was, 
therefore,  a  "^olksdeutsche."  a  racial  German. 

The  Germans  will  have  a  hard  time  finding 
anyone  btit  themselves  to  take  their  warped 
and  destTUCtlon-hungry  theory  serloualy. 
They  have  not  made  a  German  out  of  Mlkolaj 
Kopernik  any  more  than  they  have  destroyed 
the  University  of  Cracow,  the  Perish  people, 
or  their  spirit  of  freedom. 


A  Letter  to  Ac  Vice  Presdeat  of  tke 
Umikti  SUkes  mmi  the  Speaker  •£  the 
Hoase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  MXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPKESEHTTATrVES 

Thvrsdajt.  Mav  29.  1H3 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OKB.  I  include  tbe  following  attached 
letter: 

MsT  19.  IMa. 

The  Vicx  PasaioKifT  or  trx  Unitid  SiAiab. 
The  Sfeakxx  or  tbx  Houss, 
Capttol,  Waahtngton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sias:  Recently  It  has  been  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Members  of  congress,  and  of  the 
p>eopIe  as  a  whole,  through  the  facilities  of 
radio,  to  hear  several  speakers  who  number 
among  the  powerful  world  Qgnres  of  today. 
Last  June,  and  again  today,  we  welcomed 
Winston  Churchin.  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.  We  have  heard  from  the  brfl- 
llant  and  beautiful  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
from  President  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia.  King 
George  II  of  Greece.  Queen  Wllhelmlna  of  the 
Netherlands.  King  Peter  of  Ttxgoslavla.  Prest- 
deQt  Quezon  of  the  Philippines,  and  the 
presidents  of  several  of  our  friendly  and  co- 
operative South  American  neighbors.  Includ- 
ing Peru.  Bolivia.  Bctiador.  Nlcarasna,  and 
Cuba.  In  addition  to  these  speakers,  we  have 
enjoyed  meeting  the  King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Prealdent  of  Cblombla.  at  In- 
formal receptions  In  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Every  one  of  ttiese  distinguished  visitors  to 
our  shores  has  contrlhuted  greatly  to  our  nec- 
essary knowledge  of  worid  conditions,  through 
his  or  her  sympathetic  analysis  of  world 
problems  In  the  present  crisis  as  they  affect 
and  are  Infhienced  by  the  ooun^  and  people 
thiis  represented.  And  I  can  tnithtidly  say 
that  every  word  they  have  gpbktn  In  tbese 
halls  has  been  deeply  and  lAnoerely  appre- 
ciated snd  p<-?w>f  »*rt  by  each  Member  of 
Congress.  I  only  taope  that  In  futmrc  an 
foreign  countries  will  oonttntic  to  send  dlg- 
nltted  and  statesmanlike  representatives. 
more  and  more  oCtea.  to  talk  to  us  and  to 
exchange  views  with  our  leaders.  Such  ideal 
canfercnces  aa  that  held  by  President  Rooae- 
vdt  and  Prealdent  Comacfao  of  Mexico  can- 
not be  too  frequent  or  too  highly  praised. 

As  a  means  at  tiother  oemeothig  Anglo- 
American  rriationdilpB,  may  I  suggest  that 
otir  Secretary  at  State,  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull,  address  the  Houses  o*  Parliament  sonc- 
day  soon — preferably  on  a  day  such  ss  July 
Foorth.  which  la  vtUUly  significant  In  our  own 
national  life — to  carry  our  greetings  In  person, 
as  It  were,  to  the  Bnuda  Government  and  the 
British  people,  and  to  present  our  views  as  a 
slater  nation?  Such  a  visit  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  ol  constructive  meetings 
which  would  not  only  be  a  matter  of  recipro- 
cal courtesy  and  comment,  but  which  would 
make  for  realistic  and  informed  understand- 
ing between  omselves  and  the  HloiBes  of 
Parliament,  and  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

By  this  suggestion  I  am  not  holding  a  brief 
for  any  sort  of  international  federation;  I 
Intend  only  neighborliness,  better  under- 
standing, and  doaer  cooperation  between 
countries.  By  the  grace  of  God.  even  future 
international  conflict  resulting  In  the  blood- 
shed of  the  world  might  be  avoided,  through 


the  vital  Inatrumentality  of  aiich  confer- 
ences. __,__ 
We  owe  s  vote  of  gratttode  to  Bfr.  CSmrchfll 
for  Ms  tneplrtng  and  confident  talk  ct  today; 
we  owe  that  talk  our  nn^vlded  attewtlan  and 
study. 

OoRUally  yoors. 

MsBnif  i. 


Tlw  UU  Reid  Moafsrt 


ESTENSIOFf  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINDER  R.  HARRIS 

or  vxacnoA 

IN  IHX  HOOaS  OP  KIPSC8KNTAT1VX3 

ThursOaw.  Mar  29.  194S 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  newspaper  profession,  of  whidi  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  alumnus,  this  week  lust 
one  of  its  finest  members  In  the  antimelj 
death  of  Mr.  Reid  Monfort,  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press  Bureau  in  Charlotte, 

N.  C. 

Mr.  Monfort,  who  died  unexpectedly 
at  his  home  in  Charlotte  on  Tuesday,  at 
the  age  of  46,  had  spent  practically  all 
of  his  adult  life  in  newspaiier  work,  the 
last  10  years  as  head  of  the  Charlotte 
office  which  serves  the  Associated  Press 
memberstiip  in  the  two  Carolines. 

It  vsras  my  privilege  to  know  I-lm  first 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
RidMBoskl.  Ya.,  Aaneiated  Pnu  llBreaa, 
while  I  was  managing  editor  of  the  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  Virginian-Pilot,  and  when  I 
served  a«  praMent  of  the  VbRiDia  Asso- 
ciated PresB  Aaaociatkni. 

Later  he  came  to  the  WaaMngton  b«- 
reau  ss  feature  editor  and  in  1983  be  waa 
assigned  to  head  the  Charlotte  eiBee. 

In  my  asaociatton  with  Mr.  Monfort 
I  not  only  came  to  know  his  high  profes- 
sional qualifications,  which  excited  my 
great  admiratkm  ot  him  as  an  outstand- 
ing press  correspondent  of  the  highest 
aod  most  desirable  type,  bnl  I  waa  cfrawn 
to  hhn  hi  rtncere  frtendrtilp  by  hte  kw- 
aWe  hmnan  qaalftles  as  well.  The  affec- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  hfs  asso- 
ciates and  friends  also  was  shared  by 
those  with  whom  he  dealt  in  his  news- 
paper work.  He  was  a  man  who  quickly 
won  the  rf)"*1i«**«cp  and  esteem  of  all 
with  whom  be  came  in  eookael.  He  ex- 
emplified an  that  is  wtioIesoBJe  and  fin« 
in  JoumaHsra.  He  earned  and  held  the 
respect  of  the  highest  execntlres  in  offi- 
cial life,  as  well  as  the  yotmger  persons 
who  were  empIoyeJ  under  his  managerial 
authority. 

There  is  one  other  tribute  I  would  like 
to  pay  to  my  friend,  Reld  Monfort.  Too 
often  it  is  the  case,  in  these  days  of  mod- 
ernism in  newspapcrfaig.  that  reporters 
and  correspondents ,  more  partfctriariy  in 
the  cases  ol  those  who  are  without  sea- 
soning experience  and  training.  look  not 
lor,  or  overlook,  the  construcUTe  and 
the  Informative  in  the  events  they  are 
eovering,  and  are  on  the  alert  for  the 
sensational,  the  controversial,  the  acan- 
dalotB,  and  derote  the  limited  space 
which  is  available  on  the  wires  and  in  the 
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I    Btlr-k  tn  mfftsure 


1914  Income  taxes     If  that       oRD.  I  include  the  fcllowinp  .'^tatrment 
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or  no  consideration  before  orders  are  Issued.  I      Read  the  letters  in  the  ttles  of  any  retaU-    I  Dittribntkin  of  GasoBnc  in  the  SootbcrB 
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papers  for  their  stories  to  an  overem- 
phasis on  those  less  important  phases 
of  the  news.  When  we  stop  to  contem- 
plate that  the  formation  of  pubhc  sen- 
timent in  a  great  democracy  such  as 
the  United  States  largely  is  the  result  of 
the  information  the  people  Rain  through 
readinR  the  newspapers,  we  easily  can 
comprehend  the  vital  need  for  whole- 
some, constructive  journalism. 

Reid  Monfort  was  the  kind  of  news- 
paperman who  always  was  fully  con- 
scious of  the  seriousness  of  his  profes- 
sion and  thorou!4hly  ijnbued  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  giving 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  through  his 
repor*'-  of  news  events,  an  understand- 
ini,'.  accurate,  ani  balanced  coverage, 
and  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  happen- 
ings of  the  day  and  of  the  principals 
participating  therein.  He  was  a  whole- 
some and  constructive  reporter  indeed. 

The  newspaper  profession,  especially 
in  the.se  grave  and  critical  times,  needs 
more  men  of  his  type  and  character. 
Rfid  Monfort  will  be  sorely  missed. 


The  Ruml  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 

—    HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  May  19.  1943: 

Income  Tax  Began  WrrH  Extha  Year — System 
OF  Auditing  Blamed  for  Opposition  to 
Ruml  Plan 

(By    David    Lawrence) 

President  Roosevelt  Is  a  busy  man,  busy 
with  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  military 
strategy  and  a  dozen  other  Important  prob- 
lems of  the  war,  so  It  would  not  be  surprising 
If  he  found  little,  if  any,  time  to  study  such 
a  question  as  Is  involved  in  the  Ruml  plan. 

The  chances  are  that  the  President  re- 
ceived a  draft  of  a  proposed  statement,  to- 
gether with  some  one-sided  advice  from 
those  who  opposed  the  Ruml  plan,  and  that 
he  Issued  the  statement  without  really  look- 
ing into  the  matter  or  finding  out  what  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  or  of  Congress  really 
Is  on  the  subject. 

For  when  the  President  says  there  is  a 
cancelation  or  forgiveness  of  1942  taxes,  is  he 
really  Rtatlng  the  case  as  It  has  developed 
over  the  years?  When  the  Ruml  plan  Is  re- 
ferred to.  for  Instance,  as  a  sklp-a-yea*  plan, 
the  ciuestion  may  well  be  a£ked,  "What  year 
Is  being  skipped?" 

The  fact  Is  that  the  present  Income-tax 
system  started  m  1913.  The  amendment  to 
the  Fcdeial  Constitution  was  adopted  In  1913, 
and  the  law  was  passed  in  October  1913.  An 
examination  of  the  debates  at  that  time  will 
reveal  that  some  Members  of  Congress  raised 
the  point  that  it  was  unfair  to  put  a  tax  on 
Income  for  the  year  1913  since  most  of  the 
year  had  passed  and  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  the  taxpayer  to  accumulate  the  taxes  out 
of  1913  earnings. 

YARD.STICK   rCR    19  14 

The  answer  was  made  in  the  debate  that 
taxes  were  not  really  being  paid  on  the  year 
1913  but  that  1913  was  being  used  as  a  yard- 
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stick  to  measure  1914  income  taxes.  If  that 
reiisoning  had  been  followed  thereafter  in 
the  wording  of  tax  legislation,  the  controversy 
over  the  Ruml  plan  today  would  be  academic. 
Actually,  if  the  payments  on  the  years  from 
1913  through  1942  were  properly  audited  in 
accordance  with  the  reasMiung  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  the  time  the  first  law  was 
passed,  there  would  be  no  problem  of  can- 
celation or  fcrgivcnes.s. 

If  there  is  any  forgivlr.g  to  bo  done,  it 
should  be  directed  to  the  Fcd.ial  Govern- 
ment which  ha.s  all  along  coininltled  the  error 
of  charging  the  citizens  .m  extra  year  of  tax?s 
The  Ruml  plan  would  pifsumably  remedy 
the  error  and  put  the  citizens  on  a  current 
basis  as  originally  intended 

NOT    A     WINDFALL 

What  has  been  called  a  windfall  through 
cancelation  is  really  the  oppcvslte  If  the  Oov- 
ernincnt  finally  by  law  determine^  that  1913 
payments  already  made  apply  to  1943  nicomes. 
then  the  citizen  is  really  being  permitted  to 
retain  his  own  property  or  that  portion  of  It 
to  which  the  Treasury  was  never  morally 
entitled. 

Many  of  those  who  argue  against  the  Ruml 
plan  speak  of  it  as  giving  a  windfall  to  Uix- 
payers  who  have  big  Incomes  The  assump- 
tion is  that  Uixpayers  have  laid  aside  ahead 
of  time  out  of  their  1942  incomes  all  of  the 
tax  money  they  are  supposed  to  pay  through- 
out 1943.  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
people  pay  1942  taxes  out  of  earnings  re- 
ceived currently  throughout  the  year  1943 
That's  how  the  income-tax  system  developed 
beginning  In  1913,  If  taxpayers  with  big  in- 
comes have  actually  sa-ed  out  of  their  1942 
Incomes  enough  for  1943  taxes  the  admin- 
istration by  its  plan  really  intends  to  confis- 
cate that  property  by  means  of  a  capital  levy. 

Countries  hard-pressed  for  funds  and  usu- 
ally on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  find  it  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  conflscatlon  of  capital 
known  as  a  capital  levy.  There  Is  no  such 
need  In  America  today  In  fact,  the  Senate 
bill  referred  to  as  a  modification  of  the  Ruml- 
Carlson  bill  actually  brings  Into  the  Treasury 
during  1943,  $2,000,000,000  more  cash  than 
would  otherwise  be  collected 

DOUBLE    TAX    APPARENT    COAL 

The  President  is  apparently  holding  out  for 
a  bill  that  would  bring  on  double  taxation 
and  cause  a  vast  number  of  taxpayers  to  pay 
out  of  their  1943  Incomes  not  only  the  current 
1943  obligation  but  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  taxes  allegedly  due  for  1942. 

Mr  Roo.sevelt  has  not  thought  through  the  ' 
Implications  ofthe  statement  in  which  he  says 
that  there  would  be  a  cancelation  of  taxes 
Any  citizen  who  pays  his  1942  tax  bill  out  of 
1943  earnings  will  not  find  that  he  has  skipped 
a  year  or  gotten  any  cancelation.  But  If  Mr 
Roosevelt  has  hta  way  the  withholding  tax 
will  double  up  the  taxes  on  many  taxpayers 
and  |)ut  their  personal  finances  Into  a  chaotic 
condition  In  the  midst  of  war 

The  only  explanation  for  the  President's 
program  is  that  It  Is  the  advice  of  his  lieu- 
tenants who  feel  that  It  would  be  pt)lltlcally 
popular  to  soak  the  succef.sjul  and  talented 
citizens  of  the  country — another  example  of 
the  clas^  legislation  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  the  New  Deal  for  10  years. 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  ILLINOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.    BUSBEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  fcllnwing  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business: 

In  Illinoi.s  we  have  an  organization  known 
as  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  Associa- 
tions. It  Is  sound,  constructive,  loyal  This 
federation  represent.s  inoie  than  40,000  mer- 
chants, and  their  secretary.  Mr.  Joe  Meek, 
should  be  here  today  to  talk  to  you.  II  this 
organization  was  duplicated  In  the  47  other 
States  of  this  Union  retallir.f:  would  have  the 
punch  to  have  prevented  thoughtless,  theo- 
retical, scarcity-producing,  harassing  regula- 
tions which  have  called  this  committee  into 
being 

Unfortunatelv.  Mr  Meek  cannot  be  present 
He  is  In  our  Illinois  State  capltol.  trying,  even 
there,  to  gain  recognition  for  the  es.sentlal 
qualities  of  distribution,  trying  desperately 
hard  to  make  all  legislators  see  that  the  death 
of  one  falnt'le  retailer  throjgh  needless  sacri- 
fice is  not  simply  an  individual  c  tastrophe — 
it  is  the  cumulative  death  of  the  greatest 
single  Influence  we  have  left  In  his  country 
for  the  preservation  of  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  for  which  our  American  boys  are 
fighting  and  dying. 

But  I  believe  I  know  how  Illinois  retailers 
feel  I  am  sure  that  Congre.ssman 
DiRKSEN  knows,  for  he  has  Just  returned 
from  an  intensive  trip  througn  Illinois  to  get 
first-hand  information  on  how  things  are  go- 
ing. He  addressed  500  merchants,  represent- 
ing nearly  100  Illinois  towns,  at  a  meeting 
in  Springfield  the  other  day.  Do  you  want 
to  know  what  single  statement  he  made  that 
received  the  most  applause — a  prolonged  ap- 
plause of  minutes  duration?  He  said:  "What 
is  needed  to  put  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration on  a  .sound  basis  is  to  remove  the  top 
100  professors  " 

I  subscribe  to  Mr  Dirksens  beliefs,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  the  most  Important  fact — 
that  the  merchants  of  my  State  were  enthusl- 
a.stlcally  "all  out"  for  the  idea.  These  mer- 
chants are  not  rebels.  They  are  not  un- 
patriotic.     They  are  law-abiding  citizens. 

But  they  are  harassed  and  disgusted  because 
of  the  impractlcalltles  with  which  they — as 
hard-headed  businessmen— must  deal  It 
would  be  well  for  we  Members  of  Congress  to 
know  better  how  our  folks  back  home  are 
feeling;  to  know  how  many  communities  have 
acted  a.s  did  the  grocers  of  West  Frankfort, 
who  flatly  advi.sed  the  OfHce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration that  they  could  not  master  the  new 
pricing  'ormulas  recently  Imposed  upon  them. 
I  went  back  to  my  district  around  Easter 
time,  to  find  out  some  things,  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen.  My  people  are  representative 
people,  with  fine  records  for  cooperation,  for 
War  bond  and  stamp  buying  and  selling,  with 
.sons  and  daughters  In  the  nervlce.  with  a  keen 
desire  to  preserve  for  these  sons  and  daugh- 
ters more  than  a  f>emblance  of  the  things  for 
which  they  are  fighting. 

I  had  an  opportunity  while  there  to  meet 
with  several  groups  of  merchants,  and  found 
out  that  all  are  of  the  belief  that  the  only 
way  to  make  price  control  work  at  the  retail 
level  is  to  permit  Individual  merchants  to 
make  their  customary  Individual  mark-ups 
based  on  the  history  of  that  store  and  that 
Item  They  don't  care  what  base  period  Is 
used,  but  they  are  confident  that  proper  and 
sane  control  at  the  wholesale  and  manufac- 
turing levels  will  do  the  Job  properly — that 
competition  and  customer  selectivity  will  do 
the  rest 

Tliey  believe  that  In  this  way.  and  this  way 
only,  can  they  secure  that  "cost  plus'  ba.sis 
Which  permits  them  to  cover  them.selvea  for 
rising  labor  and  commodity  costs,  which  rose 
because  stronger  pressure  groups  held  out 
longer. 

These  merchants  believe  that  such  drivel 
as  MPR  339.  the  rayon  hosiery  order,  is  Im- 
poBfelble  They  are  resentful  that  their  prac- 
tical proposal.s  have  met  with  such  short 
shrift  They  are  equally  resentful  over  the 
fact  that  the  retail  profession  Is  given  lutle 
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or  no  consideration  before  orders  are  issued. 
Is  It  too  much  to  expect,  for  them,  the  same 
treatment  that  Is  given  to  others  who  hap- 
pen to  be  a  bit  more  vocal,  a  bit  more  politi- 
cally powerful? 

ReUllers  advocate  postponement  of  any 
further  orders  until  such  time  as  what  they 
want  Is  at  least  given  fair  consideration  by 
practical  people,  who  have  gained  their  expe- 
rience and  wisdom,  not  In  cloistered  halls 
but  In  over-the-counter  transactions.  They 
want  exactly  wbat  all  America  want*— con- 
trol of  Inflation. 

Retailers  do  not  want  a  subsidy.  They  be- 
lieve all  America  would  prefer  to  pay  a  bit 
more  at  the  point  of  sale  than  to  be  taxed 
unbearably  under  the  guise  of  subsidies. 
They  believe  that  manufacturers  of  civilian 
goods  mu£t  be  given  an  incentive  to  produce, 
that  the  "squeeze"  they  are  in  must  be  given 
nc'equate  recognition;  and  that  they,  too, 
mu.'^t  operate  on  a  sound  cost-plus  basis. 
They  do  not  favor  a  philosophy  of  subsidy 
and  scarcity  which  lowers  quality,  discour- 
ages production,  and  brings  about  elimina- 
tion of  lines  which  encourage  black-market 
oi:erations. 

They  do  not  see  how  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corpwratlcn  will  get  anywhere  with 
its  efforts  until  such  time  as  manufacturers 
are  given  an  Incentive  to  make  these  goods. 
They  believe  that  the  refusal  to  recognize 
Fuch  Incentives  stems  from  lack  of  practical 
expertence  by  Government  officials  who. 
drunk  with  power,  refuse  to  take  advice  from 
anyone. 

And  certainly  our  retailers  want  no  rules 
such  as  the  grocery,  meat,  work  clothing,  and 
rayon  hosiery  orders,  which  provide  for  fixed 
price  control  without  regard  for  fundamental 
operating  procedure  and  expense;  no  rules 
that  put  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  position  of  telling  people  It  Is  cheaper 
to  buy  in  big  stores  than  In  little  stores. 
And  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  they  don't  do 
so  thrtiugh  this  classification  program.  Look 
at  your  newspaper  headlines  and  Judge  for 
yourselves. 

They  want  no  grading  program  which  de- 
stroys quality,  promotes  scarcity,  and  elim- 
inates good  will  that  has  been  built  up  over 
many  years. 

Retailers  want  recognition.  They  want  to 
be  recognized  for  Just  what  they  are — 
essential — and  they  are  essential.  They 
know,  and  you  know,  that  If  they  do  not 
move  the  goods  to  the  millions  of  oxu-  peo- 
ple engaged  in  war  work,  through  regular 
channels  of  retail  trade,  that  some  other, 
utterly  new  and  untried  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  a  socialistic  tendency  will  be  the  re- 
•tilt.  They  know  that  the  pulling  of  em- 
ployees aray  from  vital  retail  establishments 
to  vital  war  planU  is  a  ooatly  process,  hurting 
twth  war  production  and  distribution. 

Retailers  want  to  be  oontldered,  and  I  am 
appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  for 
them.  They  want  no  drunken  power.  They 
want  common -sense  cooperation  and  are 
ready  for  it. 

Tou  may  ask  why  retallert  must  be  con- 
sidered? Aside  from  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic reasons  of  adequate  civilian  supply, 
potential  taxing  sources,  and  the  good  citi- 
zenry of  that  group,  may  I  second  what  your 
distinguished  chalrnuui,  Ui.  Wxiokt  Patmaw, 
has  so  ably  said : 

"That  the  small  merchant  Is  the  keystone  of 
democracy:  the  last  vital  bulwark  of  our 
system  of  free  enterprise;  the  last  defense 
against  cold  steel  heartless  precision  that  Is 
so  utterly  un-American." 

Is  It  testimony  you  want?  Read  of  the 
Chicago  butcher  who  ttAbbed  himself  nine 
times,  and  before  he  died  said:  "^lie  Office  of 
Price  Administration  man  came  In.  we  talked 
it  over:  I  couldn't  see  the  use  of  trying  any 
more  and  so  Z  did  thU.* 


Read  the  letters  In  the  files  of  any  retail- 
ers' association.  Read  the  wires  and  letters 
we  of  the  Congreas  have  received.  I  quote 
from  just  one,  received  in  my  own  office  from 
the  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  my  district : 

"Here  is  a  matter  of  grave  Importance. 
With  the  different  hardships  of  rationing,  the 
small  neighborhood  grocers  have  difficulties 
of  such  a  nature  that  four  In  this  locality 
have  recently  closed,  leaving  only  two  who 
serve  my  people,  and  these  are  talking  of  cloe- 
Ing.  Then  the  hotiseholders  will  be  forced  to 
trade  in  town,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  more.  •  •  •  I  believe  this  aspect 
should  be  considered,  as  also  the  loss  of  in- 
vestment in  buslneas.  which  had  been  built 
up  and  In  property  value." 

Read  again  of  the  action  of  those  Illlnoia 
merchants — the  finest  In  the  world — in  ap- 
plauding Congressman  Dirkstn's  suggestion 
about  'Uring  the  100  top  professors."  Go 
back  to  your  home  town,  go  up  and  down 
Main  Street — you  will  find  the  testimony 
there,  a  living,  breathing  protest  against  un- 
sympathetic, nonunderstandlng  bureaucracy, 
which  refuses  practical  sdvlce,  which  asks  for 
subsidy,  scarcity,  and  "decent  burials." 

In  behalf  of  these  small  merchants,  "the 
keystones  of  our  democracy,  the  last  vital 
bulwark  of  our  free  enterprise."  I  am  willing 
now  to  legislate  simple  pricing  formulas  by 
congressional  action  11  the  bureaus  won't 
do  it.  I  suggest  that  this  committee  draw 
up  legislation  putting  pricing  on  the  basis 
of  an  "Individual  store  mark-up  on  Individ- 
ual items,"  and  thus  getting  It  over  with — 
and  dovm  to  the  business  of  winning  the 
war.  I  suggest  congressional  refusal  of  sub- 
sidy grants,  while  the  philosophy  of  scarcity 
and  of  subsidy  Instead  of  incentive  is  the 
ruling  voice. 

On  May  10,  I  wrote  the  Honorable  Prentiss 
M.  Brown,  protesting  to"  him  against  the 
Rayon  Hosiery  Order  MPR  339  going  into 
effect  on  the  15th  day  of  this  month,  em- 
phasizing my  own  opinion  that  the  order 
should  be  rescinded  entirely,  but  at  least 
the  effective  date  postponed. 

Yesterday  morning  I  received  a  three-page 
letter  from  Mr.  Brown  in  reply,  setting  up 
his  defense  of  Order  MPR  339,  which  became 
effective  as  of  May  15,  and  also  received  a 
four-page  dissertation  in  defense  of  objec- 
tions raised  to  the  order,  copy  of  which  doubt- 
less reached  all  Members. 

According  to  the  release.  "Administrator 
Brown  took  the  position  that  "this  regulation 
Is  more  the  beginning  of  a  Joint  undertaking 
than  its  final  conclusion.' " 

How  in  the  world  can  our  hosiery  manu- 
facturers expect  to  know  Just  what  their 
limitations  will  ever  be  when  they  reallsse 
that  this  new  regulation  Is  susceptible  to 
change  at  the  whim  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration? 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  admlta 
the  possible  effect:  "The  impact  of  this  regu- 
lation on  all  levels  of  production  and  distri- 
bution will  require  continual  reexamination." 

If  programs  like  this  continue,  bow  are  we 
ever  going  to  win  the  war? 

I  am  ready,  for  the  sake  of  my  people,  and 
for  the  sake  of  those  American  boys  who  are 
expecting  us  to  save  for  them  that  which 
they  are  fighting  for,  to  take  drastic  action 
to  eliminate  a  lot  of  this  silly,  impractical, 
socialistic  planning  that  Is  fast  doing  away 
with  our  free  enteriKlse  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness 

I  plead  with  this  committee.  In  the  name 
of  the  retailera  of  Illinois,  and  throughout 
the  country,  that  you  racommend  to  the  Con- 
gnu  that  tbejr  take  the  naceatary  atepa 
Immediately,  as  ttaelr  oontribtttion  toward 
saving  this  BcpuUlo  of  oiira  before  It  U  too 
lata. 


Distribotion  of  Gatolmc  in  the  Soatbcn 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOBTH  caaouMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1943 

Mr,  REYNOUDS.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Petroleum 
Administrator,  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington.  D.  C.  in  reference 
to  the  distribution  of  gasoline  in  the 
Southern  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed 
to  the  Petroleum  Administrator,  and 
also  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday.  May  16,  1943.  issue  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  want  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
advertisement  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
froifi  North  Carolina  appeared  in  many 
newspapers  throughout  the  Carolinas. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
had  the  advertisement  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  shall  not  ask 
to  have  copies  of  similar  advertisements 
which  appeared  in  South  Carolina  news- 
papers also  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  advertisement  presented  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  aO.  1943. 
Hon.  Habolo  L.  Icxas, 

Petroleum  Administrator. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbar  Ma.  AoMUfisraATOi :  For  the  peat 
several  days  I  have  received  a  tremendoua 
volume  of  mall  from  all  sections  of  North 
Carolina,  with  many  of  which  are  encloeed 
full  page  advertisements  which  have  appeared 
In  numerotis  of  the  North  Carolina  dally 
newspapers,  entitled  "Are  we  being  sabotaged 
by  a  stupid  system  of  gasoline  distribution 
and  management?" 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  ona 
of  these  full-page  ads  taken  from  the  Ashe- 
Vine  Cltlzen-Tlmet  of  Aabevllle,  N.  C. 

Some  of  the  letters  I  have  received  are  ex- 
tremely caustic  and  bitter  in  their  denuncia- 
tion and  criticism  of  what  they  claim  to  ba 
dlBcrlinlnatlon  and  unfair  treatment  mtda 
of  the  distribution  of  gasoline  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  which  crltleUms  I  concur. 

Tou  will  note  that  the  charge  is  made  that 
certain  transport  trucks  in  February  hauled 
gasoline  from  Charlotte  to  Wilmington,  where 
the  bUls  of  lading  were  changed  and  the  same 
gasoline  transported  In  the  same  trucks  back 
to  Charlotte  for  unloading:  that  gasoUna 
transport  tracks  are  regularly  transporting 
gasoline  from  Spartanburg  to  Charleston, 
8.  C.  turning  right  arovmd  and  bringing  the 
gasoline  back  for  delivery  In  Spartanburg 
County;  that  this  stupid  transporting  of  gaso- 
line around  the  ooimtry  is  dona  by  aooic  oil 
companies  for  the  purpoae  of  adding  coats  to 
their  product  and  restricting  competition; 
tbat  the  pipe-Una  tannlnala  are  not  being 
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operated  to  full  capacity;  that  many  gasoline 
transport  truckers  work  only  a  part  of  each 
Wook  for  lack  of  corisumer  outlet:  that  gaso- 
line Is  belns  transported  from  the  CaroUnas 
Into  Tennessee,  that  this  ga-soUne  Is  billed  to 
eome  North  Carolina  point  but  that  It  ulti- 
mately reaches  Tennessee;  that  the  current 
unit  value  of  gastJUne  ratlouli^  coupons  In 
the  Carollnas  does  not  permit  consumption  of 
the  gasoline  allotted  oil  companies  for  dis- 
tribution, forcing  some  of  them  to  carry  over 
R  surplus  each  month;  that  approximately 
10.000  barrels  of  gasolini^  are  pimiped  dally 
off  the  Plantation  pipe  line  coming  into  the 
Carolinas^from  a  spur  line  at  Bremen,  Ga  , 
to  Kncxvllle,  Tenn  .  and  for  this  reason  part 
of  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  line  coming  into 
the  Carollnas  Is  diverted  to  Tennessee  where 
gasoline  rationing  coupons  have  a  unit  value 
of  4  pallons  as  compared  to  1'^  gallons  which 
Is  allowed  In  North  Carolina. 

I  cannot  answer  these  charges.  Mr  Secre- 
tary, but  my  constituents  are  demanding 
that  someone  advise  them  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  aforementioned  charges. 

If  these  charges  are  true,  then  they  are 
demanding  that  the  proper  governmental 
agency,  which  Is  the  Office  of  the  Petroleum 
Administrator,  take  Immediate  .s'.eps  to  see 
that  this  maladministration  of  the  gasoline 
distribution   is  stopped. 

Knowing  North  Carolinians  as  I  do.  I  am 
very  frank  to  tell  you  that  they,  like  all  other 
Americans,  want  to  do  their  part  and  will  be 
100  percent  behind  any  move  the  Adminis- 
tration fosters  which  will  tend  to  aid  In  the 
war  eflfort.  However,  by  the  same  token  of 
patriotism,  they  are  now  demanding  through 
their  duly  elected  representatives  In  Con- 
gress that  If  an  investigation  by  your  OfBce 
discloses  that  there  Is  discrimination  a^  a 
""restiTt  of  the  existing  methods  of  distribution, 
and  that  Injustices  are  being  perpetrated  on 
the  businessmen,  professional  nun,  and  oth- 
ers who  are  daily  called  upon  to  u.se  their 
automobiles  and  trucks,  as  well  as  gasfiline- 
drlven  farm  Implements,  that  I  respectfully 
request  and  direct  that  your  Offlce  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  bring  to  an  end  any  of  the 
practice."!  which  are  now  belnt:  bo  vehcmt-ntly 
protested  against  in  the  matter  of  the  dUlrl- 
butuin  of  ga.soilnv  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  Klinll  look  forward  with  keen  Ititf-rost  to 
tiearinn  from  you  ci  iicernlng  JuM  v,h.it  yoiir 
rrartlon  Is  to  the  ( hiirge>t  which  are  now 
beiiiK  given  mik  h  8'iitt-wlclc  publl  Ity  In 
North  Carolinii  rclaiivi-  to  the  dutribuilnn 
of  giwx'htiB  In  that  H'ate.  and  I  tnml  you 
Will  he  able  to  fiivor  nw  with  an  lmm<(liafo 
rrKpoime,  no  that  I  In  turn  will  b"  nh'r  to 
p'lin  this  Infiirmntlnn  on  to  thioe  Inn.dird^ 
<if  prrions  who  hiivi.'  nddir'iM'd  nie  m'.h  ivo 
to  this  all-Irni>or(ant  subject, 
biiiceicly  yours, 

KonrnT  n   HrrNof.DH. 

Lriiti'J  Sldtri  ScjiutoT, 

(Frcm    the    Orceiiiboro   Daily   Niws   of  May 

16.  19431 
Arc  We  Beinq  SAiioTAoro  nr  a  Sti'pid  Sybtim 

or      OASOl.INt      DWTHIBLTMN      AND      MaN^UE- 

MrNT'     The    Carulina    Motor    Club    De- 
mands Action 

The  following  Information,  we  believe,  sub- 
■tanliates  our  claims  that  the  gasoline  situa- 
tion In  the  Carolina*  Is  deplorable  and  de- 
serves an  lnvesti);ati(in  by  responsible  Gov- 
ernment cflBclals  together  with  private  Caro- 
lina citizens: 

1  On  February  12,  13,  and  14  certain  trans- 
p<jrt  trucks  hauled  gasoline  from  Charlotte 
to  Wilmington,  there  the  bills  of  lading  were 
Changed,  and  the  same  tranfiport  trucks 
loaded  with  the  same  gasoline  were  brought 
back  to  Charlotte  for  unloading. 

2  During  the  same  period,  we  are  Informed 
that  gasoline  was  hauled  from  Spartanburg 
t«)  Wilmington,  and  thence  to  AsheviUe  be- 
Xore  unloading. 


3.  During  this  same  period  we  understand 
a  transport  truck  loaded  with  gasoline  was 
hauled  from  Charlotte  to  Wilmington  and 
from  Wilmington  to  Newton,  before  un- 
loading. 

4  It  Is  reported  to  us  from  high  authority 
In  South  Carolina  that  gasoline  transport 
trucks  are  regularly  transporting  gasoline 
from  Spartanburg  to  Charleston,  turning 
right  around  and  bringing  the  same  gasoline 
back  for   delivery   in  Spartanburg   County. 

5  The  same  authority  advises  us  that  gaso- 
line tr.in-sport  trucks  are  regularly  transport- 
ing gasoline  from  Belton,  S  C,  to  Charleston 
and  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Belton. 

6.  We  understand  this  stupid  manipulation 
of  transporting  gasoline  around  the  country 
Is  done  by  some  oil  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  cost  to  their  product  and  restrict- 
ing competition.  If  this  Is  true,  it  seems  It- 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  gross  act  of 
s^abotage.  and  proper  authorities  should  take 
action  now. 

7.  April  29  and  30.  and  May  1  and  2  certain 
loaded  petroleum  transport  trucks  and  rail- 
road tank  cars  were  idle  because  there  was  no 
place  to  unload  the  ga.soUne. 

8  On  Wednesday.  May  5.  a  certain  oil  com- 
pany had  a  consignment  of  ga.soUne  coming 
In  on  the  pipe  line,  and  because  their  storage 
plants  were  filled  they  had  no  place  to  store 
It. 

9.  We  understand  that  a  gasoline  dealer  In 
Newport.  Tenn..  after  having  served  a  cus- 
tomer with  a  Charlotte  City  license  plate  on 
his  car  told  this  customer  that  he  was  taking 
the  gasoline  right  back  to  where  it  came  from. 

10.  The  pipe-line  terminals  are  not  being 
operated  to  full  capacity,  according  to  Infor- 
mation given  by  two  persons  who  are  In  posi- 
tion to  know  but  are  not  offlclally  connected 
with  the  pipe-line  company. 

11.  We  understand  that  many  gasoline 
transport  truckers  work  only  a  i^art  of  each 
v.eek  for  lack  of  consumer  ovitlet. 

12  The  completion  of  the  plantation  pipe 
line,  extending  from  Oicensboro  to  Rich- 
mond, .vlll  release,  we  are  told.  appr(  xlmately 
6  000  railway  tank  cars  for  transpiirtatUin  of 
petruleuni    product.'" 

i:j  Oi.'-  oil  distributor  who  formerly  op- 
erated llvo  tru'ks  now  opcratea  one  for  luck 
of  coiu.U:nPr  ouilet, 

14  One  triiti»port  company  serving  roughly 
n  radiiin  of  200  inlh's  (jf  Charlotfe,  (-peiated 
12  ir>i(ki  prior  to  May  1.  hut  sliue  tint  diiic 
ft  of  thchi!  iMUks  hiivo  been  tnkrn  nut  of 
opei.itlon  ber,'iii«c  thrre  w.m  no  diriiind  for 
them,  at  d  the  otiier  7  are  Idle  apprcximutely 
3  tliiyi  out  of  eiK  h  work 

15  Many  of  the  gii^olinw  transport  titjcki, 
v-liiili  foimetly  serviced  i!ic  f.it  liiu.ii  hnv* 
been   sold    111   'lexiiM   litid    tl,.     MidAi     •    hriause 

raMotiing  has  not  curtailed  itua  u.  c  in  that 
areii 

1(1  It  Im  rep(,rted  to  us  in  tmuiy  r'  ui.d- 
about  way  that  gn^oliiie  in  K^cing  tiuti-poi  !<  d 
fiom  the  Ciirollnas  Info  lennesffe  We  un- 
dcrxtand  that  the  gaBOJlnr  U  billed  to  some 
North  Curolimi  point,  but  tlmt  it  ultimately 
reaches  Tennexsce 

17.  llie  current  unit  v;ilue  of  gnsoUne 
ritloii  coupons  in  tlie  CiinlinnH  does  not 
permit  consumption  of  the  gasoline  oliofted 
oil  conipunles  for  dl.'^trlbuiion,  fcjrcing  some 
of  th'<ni  to  carry  over  a  surplus  each  month. 

18  We  understand  that  about  Id  000  barrels 
of  giijiollne  are  pumped  dally  ofT  of  the 
plantation  pipe  line  coming  into  the  Caro- 
llnas -from  a  spur  line  at  Bremen.  Oa..  to 
KnoxvUle.  Tenn.  Therefore,  part  of  the 
c.ipacity  of  the  pipe  line  coming  Into  the 
Carollnas  Is  diverted  to  Tennessee  where  gas 
ration  coupons  have  a  unit  value  of  4  gallons 
comp.ired  to  our  I'j  gallons.  Tennessee  Is 
also  bervrd  by  railroad  tank  cars. 

19.  Not  being  clothed  with  the  power  and 
authority  It  Is  not  possible  for  a  civic  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  Carolina  Motor  Club,  to 
obtain    authentic    Information    from    ofBclal 


I    sources     We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
facts  given  here  are  accurate. 

;  We  are  asking  for  an  investigation  to  verify 
or  disprove  the  lnformail(jn  which  we  here 
present,  and  give  the  public  an  explanation 
why  gasoline  Is  transported  to  Wilmington 
and  back  to  Charlotte  before  being  unloaded 
This  consumes  great  quantities  of  gasoline 
and  burns  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  tires. 

The  citizens  of  the  Carollnas  have  a  right 
to  know  why  this  stupid  system  of  gafoline 
dlstrlbutl(jn  and  management  Is  tolerated 

The  Carolina  Motor  Club,  speaking  for  It^ 
members  throughout  the  two  Carollnas.  has 
repeatedly  requested  the  Government  to  make 
this  investigation,  and  to  this  date  no  satis- 
factory  response   has   been    received. 

COVXSNOa  JOHNSTON.   OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA, 
SPEAKS 

Apiiil  30.  1943 
Mr.  C  W.  RonntTs. 

Caroh'ia  Afofor  Club,  Charlotte,  S.  C. 
Dear  Mr    Kwberts:  I  appreciate  your  letter 
of  April  28  concerning  the  gasoline  rationing 
program. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  am  using  every 
means  possible  to  bring  about  a  fair  distri- 
bution for  the  Carollnas 

I  have  written  the  Offlce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  have  told  them  that  It  Is  not 
hearsay  that  gasoline  shipped  into  South 
Carolina  is  being  carried  to  Tennessee,  but  I 
have  witnessed  this  with  my  own  eyes,  and  1 
trust  that  at  some  time  soon  we  shall  get 
some  action  concerning  this  matter. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service  to  you.  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Olin  D.  Johnston. 

Governor. 

Governor  Johnston  saw  the  bill  of  ladlne 
find  the  transport  truck  consigned  from  South 
Carolina  to  .-Spruce  Pine,  N.  C.  from  which 
point  It  Is  understood  the  gasoline  la  dis- 
tributed Into  Tennessee, 

RELAXINO   or   RATIONING    STJirDfl  E    POMIBLK 

Under  date  of  May  4  Mr  Walter  Hochtill, 
Director  of  Marketing  of  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration f(jr  W.ir.  writes  the  Carolina 
Motor  Club  at  length  concerning  the  slfua- 
tton,  of  which  we  quote  the  following  paru* 
graph 

"Tlie  sMiiiition  In  fforth  Ci'iroUna  and  those 
Haf«g  N'  uHi  li  currently  under  ►tudy  In  this 
c  fTlcc  If  We  find  thai  any  llu^eu^f•  In  drmond 
for  g.isohne  will  not  jeopurdl/e  the  supply  <.f 
RUN'illne  or  other  petroleum  products  ru(  h  us 
fuel  oil  to  those  ureas  where  a  greater  ►h-  rt- 
$ge  exists,  wo  then  will  g.ve  further  f<in/«ld- 
erntlon  to  relaxing  the  picf.ent  d'-grco  of  cur- 
tailment " 

You  will  note  from  the  parngroph  that  our 
clRlma  are  belrg  studlrd,  and  th<rc  Is  n  poo- 
slblllty  of  having  the  piesenl  drgrce  of  cur- 
tuUmcnt  relaxed. 

CAR    OWNERS,    Dr.MAND    ACTION     TTIOM     YOtm 
srN\T(JR<l   AND   CONCRESfc:..!  N 

Do  Bonielhing  yourself  by  writing  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  Bend  them  a 
(■opy  of  this  page  and  ask  them  to  do  some- 
thing. 

We  have  received  nice  co.iperntive  letters 
from  some  of  them  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing- and  v.e  htve  home  nice,  bweet  le'ters 
from  others  tluit  are.  well,  Ju^t  nice,  s^.eet, 
harmless  letters. 

We  want  action.  We  want  an  Invest  Ipa- 
tlon — an  official  Investigation  clothed  with 
authority  and  power  to  obtain  the  facts  This 
Investigative  body  should  include  private  clt- 
IztMis  and  not  be  made  up  entirely  of  Gov- 
ernment omcials  or  Government  employees 
and  gasoline  distributors. 

WHAT    ARE    WE    FTCHTINO    TOR — IT    NOT    rREIDOM 
AND    EgiAL  RIGHTS' 

The  history  of  the  Carollnas  Is  a  history  of 
patriotic,  fighting  men  and  women.    Nowhere 
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m  the  Nation  will  •  more  loyal  dtlzenshlp  be 
found  than  In  the  Carolina*. 

For  generations  Carolinians  have  fought 
and  died  for  our  country,  and  they  are  doing 
it  again  today — fighting  for  freedom  and 
equal  rights  for  all. 

It  Is  important  to  keep  our  private  cars 
operating.  Our  transportation  facilities  will 
be  wrecked  if  the  lult  ralue  of  coupons  in 
the  17  seaboard  States  continue  to  remiOn  the 
same  as  today. 

It  is  Just  as  necessary  to  keep  the  private 
cars  In  this  territory  in  good  operating  condi- 
tion as  It  U  In  the  31  sister  States. 

The  present  unit  value  Is  not  enough  to 
justify  owners  in  keeping  cars  in  operating 
condition. 

This  argtiment  would  not  be  presented  if 
we  did  not  feel,  on  the  basis  of  Information  in 
hand,  that  the  gasoline  is  available,  or  can 
be  made  available.  Our  people  should  be 
given  equal  rights  with  the  citizens  of  otir 
neighboring  State  of  Tennessee,  and  SO  others, 
a  right  guaranteed  to  all  people  of  the  United 
States  by  our  Constitution. 

Let's  win  the  war  together. 

MS.  BHOWNl   W«  WANT  ACTIOIf 

Mat  8.  1943. 
Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Brown.  Administrator, 
Office  of  Price  AdministraUon. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAR    Mb.    Brown:  To    sutwtantlate    our 
claims  that  the  gasoline  situation   in  the 
CaroUnas  deserves  attention,  we  present  the 
following  inXormatlcm: 

•  •  •  •  • 

People  of  the  Carollnas  have  Just  recently 
oversubscribed  their  quota  In  the  war  loan 
drive. 

You  will  find  our  people  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  necessary,  or 
helpful,  to  speed  the  winning  of  the  war, 
but  we  cannot  understand  why  the  unit  value 
of  our  gasoline-rationing  coupons  should  b« 
so  much  less  than  our  sUt«r  8UU  of  Ten- 


Neither  do  we  understand  the  reason  for 
ths  roundabout  distributing  system  in  effect 
In  ths  Carollnas  unless  it  U  for  ths  benefit 
of  some  special  interest. 

Thert  Is  something  wrong.  May  ws  have 
•om*  action? 

Yours  truly, 

O.  W.  Romm, 
ffiident,  Carolina  Motor  Club. 


SiBM  1812,  Throvfk  C«fli  BoobIUi,  Our 
GoTfnnMnl  Hif  Auifttd  8«nrlctmra 
T»  Adjoft  TImbmWm  to  Ptacttimt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rKMNITLVAMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1943 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  all 
post-war  discussions  the  necessity  of  as- 
sisting the  members  of  our  armed  forces 
to  return  to  peacetime  pursuits  becomes 
increasingly  evident.  Delay  in  giving 
serious  consideration  to  this  important 
problem  constitutes  a  breach  of  faith  to 
our  servicemen  and  women  and  tends  to 
place  millions  of  young  patriots  at  the 
mercy  of  political  opportunists.    At  the 


same  time  the  economic  condition  of  our 
returning  servicemen  at  the  close  of  the 
First  World  War  has  provided  us  with  a 
pattern  outlining  the  conditions  with 
which  we  may  expect  to  be  confronted 
when  hostilities  cease. 

If  we  have  the  foresight  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lesson  learned  following  the 
First  World  War  we  will  lose  no  time  In 
charting  a  course  of  action  that  will 
serve  as  a  cushion  to  the  economic  shock 
that  is  bound  to  occur  when  demobiliza- 
tion of  our  armed  forces  becomes  a 
reality. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  soimdest  plans 
is  to  provide  financial  assistance  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  following  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty  and  discharge 
from  the  service. 

Since  1812  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
our  Government  to  pay  a  cash  boimty 
to  the  members  of  our  armed  forces  as 
a  means  of  assisting  them  in  their  re- 
turn to  civilian  life. 

Thus  when  I  proposed  a  bill  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  base  pay  of  the 
members  of  our  armed  forces  for  a  period 
of  6  months  following  discharge  and  the 
close  of  the  war  I  knew  from  my  study 
of  the  subject  that  such  action  was  not 
without  precedent. 

As  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 
my  study  and  research  discloses  that 
from  the  year  1812  to  1919  various  cash 
boimties  were  authorized  by  law  in  an 
effort  to  assist  the  veterans  of  all  wars 
in  meeting  the  need  for  adjustment  oc- 
casioned by  their  return  to  peacetime 
vocations. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  legislative  sum- 
mary disclosing  the  action  taken  which 
justifies  my  Msertion  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  proposed  \a  not  without  prec- 
edent. The  following  statutes  were  en- 
acted since  1812: 

CASK  BOVNTIB  TO  lOLOnM  OM  DXSCHAROC  AfTCR 
WAS  StSVICI 

Act  of  Jsnusry  11. 1S13  (3  eut.  073,  ssc.  13) : 
ThrM  months'  sddltlonsl  psy  to  non- 
commuslonsd  oflBctrs  and  loldlsrs  bonorsbljr 
discharged  (or  to  hsirs,  If  killed  In  action) ,  In 
addition  to  IM  aersa  of  land. 

Act  of  March  »,  1S16  (8  Stat.  307.  sm;.  f ) : 
Thrsa  months'  additional  pay  to  all  Unltad 
States  clticsns  who,  being  inhabitants  of 
Canada  at  tha  outbreak  of  ths  war  (of  1813) 
had  Joined  tha  armlas  of  the  Unltsd  Suus 
and  served  until  death  In  servica  or  honorable 
dUcharge;  Isduded  ail  ranks  from  colonel 
down. 

Act  of  February  11,  1847  (8  Stat,  13B,  sec. 
9) :  Treasury  scrip  for  8100  to  enlisted  men 
serving  13  montba  or  more  during  Mexican 
War;  83fl  to  those  serving  less  than  13 
months— «a  an  alUrnaUve  to  bounty  lands. 

Act  of  July  19.  1848  (9  But.  348,  sec.  8): 
Throe  months'  additional  pay  to  all  ofBcers 
and  men  honorably  discharged  after  actual 
military  service  during  war  with  Mexico. 

Act  of  July  38,  1806  (14  But.  333,  sees.  13. 
13).  Additional  bounty  to  enlisted  men 
honorably  discharged  after  Civil  War  service : 
S 100  in  case  of  8-year  enlistments.  S50  after 
8-year  enllstmenU,  payable  to  widow,  etc..  in 
case  of  death  in  service. 

Note.— Provision  had  already  been  made 
on  July  32,  1881.  for  a  SlOO  bounty  to  volun- 
teers discharged  after  serving  for  2  years  or 
the  diuation  of  the  war  (13  SUt.  270.  sees. 
6,6).  An  act  of  March  8.  '''83  (13  Stat.  734, 
sec.  18)  provided  bouatles  for  reenllstment 


payable  partly  on  such  reenUatment  and  part* 
ly  on  discharge  ($60  for  1-year  enlistment, 
divided  825  and  835.  and  $100  for  a  3-year  en- 
listment, divided  $35  and  $76) .  BhmUar  pro- 
vision was  made  by  act  of  July  4.  1884  (IS 
But.  879,  sec.  1) .  bounties  of  $100  to  $300  for 
1-  to  3 -year  enlistments,  payable  equaUy 
at  beginning  and  middle  of  term  and  on 
discharge. 

Act  of  January  13.  1899  (30  SUt.  784). 
Two  months'  extra  pwiy  to  officers  and  men  of 
United  States  Volunteers  on  muster  out, 
after  service  "beyond  the  Ilmlto  of  the  United 
States":  1  month's  pay.  after  service  within 
the  United  SUtes;  all  to  be  "in  lieu  of  grant- 
ing leaves  of  absence  and  furloughs."  Made 
payable  to  heirs,  etc.,  of  men  dying  In  the 
service,  by  act  of  March  3.  1899  (30  SUt. 
1074) 

Extended  by  act  of  May  26.  1900  (31  But 
217)  to  certain  volunteer  staff  ofOoers.  and  to 
persons  honorably  discharged  without  fur- 
lough, or  because  of  disability  incurred  in 
service,  etc..  or  on  their  own  application  be- 
fore date  of  mustering  out  of  'Jieir  organiza- 
tions. 

Act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  SUt.  1073).  Bim- 
Uar  provision  to  that  in  act  of  January  13. 
1899.  In  favor  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

Act  Ot  February  24.  1919  (40  SUt.  1151. 
sec.  1406):  Payment  of  $60  to  "aU  per- 
sons serving  in  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  SUtes  during  the  present  war" 
on  honorable  discharge  or  being  placed  on 
inactive  duty.  Not  payable  to  persona  who 
had  not  actually  reported  for  duty  by  No- 
vember 11,  1918.  or  who  had  received  1 
month's  pay  upon  discharge  for  incapacity, 
etc.  (act  of  May  18.  1917),  or  who  were  en- 
titled to  retired  pay.  or  to  heirs,  etc„  of  per- 
sons entitled  but  dying  before  payment  re- 
ceived. Made  applicable  to  enlisted  men  dis- 
charged for  the  purpose  of  reenllstlng  (but 
only  one  payment  to  be  made  to  any  one  per- 
son) by  resolution  of  Septeftiber  29,  1919  (40 
Stat.  291  c.  70)  and  act  of  Jtine  4.  1930  (40 
But.  836,  sec.  8). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  statutory 
awards  proved  of  great  assistance  in 
meeting  the  perplexing  problems  of  th$ 
aftermath  of  war.  In  like  manner,  my 
legislative  proposal  reintroduced  in  tht 
present  Congress  and  ktmrnn  as  H.  R.  923, 
will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  mlllioof 
of  our  fervlce  men  and  women. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  recognise 
the  urgent  neceiilty  for  such  legislation 
and  take  favorable  action  on  this  bill  in 
justice  to  the  patrloUo  men  and  women 
who  are  now  serving  their  country  at  a 
tremendous  personal  sacrifice. 


Yes,  We  Have  No  PoUtoes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOBTX  CASOUlf  A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star,  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  for  Wednesday.  May  19.  1943. 
The  advertisement  is  entitled  "Yes,  We 
Have  No  Potatoes."    It  was  paid  for  and 
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Inserted  by  the  UnitM  Automobile.  Air- 
craft, and  ARficuItural  Impli-ment  Work- 
ers of  America  (U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  0.>.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  the  adver- 
tisement printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  beint  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Yes,  We  Havs  No  Potatoes 
potatoes  are  nf>t  the  only  food  out  of  rea(  h 

Within  the  list  year,  white  Hour  ha.s  gone 
Up    24    percent;    butter    41    percent:    carrots 
39    percent;    cabbage    119    percent;    Ininb    45 
percent;    potatoes   100  percent. 
It  bulls  down  to  this: 

We  have  no  Office  of  Price  Administration 
that  deserves  to  lie  called  a  price  control 
agency. 

The  American  gimc  of  baseball  gives  you 
three  strikes  before  you're  cut.  Three  strikes 
have  now  been  called  on  the  do-nothing 
policies  of  Office  of  Price  Admi-ilstration. 

Tlinc  tinges  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  (ailed  to  o»rry  out  pri.mls-'s  to  stabilize 
the  cost  of  living.  In  April  1342,  we  got  the 
President's  7-polnt  stabilization  program;  In 
September  194'^.  we  r(  t  an  order  absolutely 
fixing  prices;  on  April  8.  1!)43,  we  got  a  new 
"hold-the-llne  '  order. 
What  are  tho  results? 

A  store-by-stcre  check  In  DoLroit  shows 
average  living  costs  have  gone  up  28  percent 
In  th*»  last  year.  Detroit  is  typical  of  the 
Nation. 

Tlie  store-by-store  check  in  Detroit  shov.-s 
that  47  percent  of  chain  stores  and  .super- 
markets, and  65  percent  of  Independent 
stores,  are  vlolutlnf:  celling  prices.  Thin  sit- 
uation also  is  typical  of  the  entire  Nntmn 

Headlines  th-'se  days  tell  of  new  Office  of 
Price  Administration  "•efforts"  to  roduce  the 
cost  of  living  Unfortunately  you  can't  serve 
bendlines  at  the  dinner  table 

Current  Office  of  Price  Administration 
moves — if  enforced — actually  will  mean  only 
the  slightest  reduction  In  your  food  cost*. 

The  new  ceilings  aie  not  lower  ceiUnf.s. 
There  Is  not  even  any  claim  that  they  are 
lower,  only  that  they  mny  make  pric:3  easier 
to  understand.  Some  ceilings  are  actually 
higher. 

The  new  celUn^^s  will  not  protect  you  from 
paying  top  celling:  prices  for  f?rude  B  or  grade 
C  commodities.  Profltcers'  influence  in  Office 
of  Price  Administration  has  deff^Qtcd  de- 
mands   for  grade   labeling. 

The  "10-pcrcent  roll  back"  on  meats,  cof- 
fee, and  butter  for  which  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration Is  patttn;»  Itself  on  the  back, 
will — If  enforced — amount  to  Jiist  thi.-i: 

Average  food  costs  may  be  "rolled  back" 
8  percent.  Promised  "roll  backs"  on  cab- 
bage and  lettuce  will  still  leave  prices  of 
these  foods,  at  the  farm,  three  times  a:;  high 
as  they  were  a  year  ago.  There  is  no  prom- 
ise of  even  a  small  "roll  back  "  on  potatoes. 

If  current  promises  are  enforced,  the  cost 
Of  living  will  still  be  atcut  25  percent  hlgh?r 
than   a   year   ai;o. 

These  are  seme  of  the  reasons  why  mil- 
lions of  Amcilcan  consumers  are  6:iying. 
"Yes:  we  have  no  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion." 

HERE  IS  OtTR  PLAN  FOR  PRACTICAL.  COMMON- 
SENSE  ICONOMIC  STABILX'JVTION 

1.  The  cost  of  living  must  he  rolled  back 
•  t  once  to  May  15.  1842.  when  wages  were 
frozen  by  the  Little  Steel  formula;  celling 
prices  must  be  vigorously  enforced:  Govern- 
ment subsldler.  should  be  extended,  where 
necessary,  to  fiXJd  producers;  excessive  prof- 
its on  food  should  be  recaptured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.  To  Insure  adequate  food  production,  our 
Government  should  extend  lon)?-term  credits 
to  the  small  working  farmers,  assuring  them 


an  adequate  supply  of  seed,  fertilizer,  fenc- 
ing, laud,  labor,  machinery,  and  other  es- 
sentials. 

3.  To  achieve  the  fullest  war  production, 
the  utmost  utilization  of  manpower,  and  to 
guarantee  war  workers  and  their  families 
a  minimum  income,  all  war  plants  should  be 
re<|Ulred  to  operate  48  hours  a  week,  or  guar- 
antee 48  hours'  pay.  (The  guaranteed  work- 
week In  British  war  Industries  has  Increased 
production,  boosted  labor  morale  and  m.ni- 
mized  Industrial  problems  If  England  can 
do  it.  why  not  th"--  United  States  of  America'') 

4.  To  enable  wages  to  keep  abreat  t  of  living 
costs,  the  War  Labor  Board  must  have  au- 
thority to  make  iill  necessary  adjus'uments: 
the  War  Labor  Board  should  ab.-indon  its 
piecemeal,  patchwork  methods  of  handling 
wage  cases  and  should  Institute,  without  d3- 
lay.  industry-wide  stabilii'-ation  conferences 
to  apply  the  sound  and  fair  economic  prin- 
ciple ot  equal  pay  for  equal  work 

5.  Free  labor  can  defeat  the  A.\ls  Ar- 
bitrary Job  free?ing.  compelling  John  Smltli 
to  work  for  20  or  30  cents  an  hour  less  thi  n 
Harry  Jones,  lor  identical  wo:k.  shri'ld  1)6 
en. lid.  Labor  should  be  given  equal  repr--- 
s^ntatlon  in  the  War  Manpower  Comm'ssion. 
All  maiipower  stabilization  agreements  should 
b?  reached  through  voluntary  negotiations  of 
go'ernment.  latx^r  and  management. 

TH'S     is    the    VNTTED    AlTOMOnn.E    V.OP.KEIW — 
CONGRESS    OF    INDUSTRIAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

Nlu"  hundred  seventy-nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  members — war  work- 
ers all  (supporting  4.000.000  women  and 
children) . 

Two  hundred  thou.sand  additional  membeis 
In  the  armed  forces. 

Three  hundred  seven  million  dollars  in  War 
bonds  yearly. 

Four  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thcu- 
sard  dollars  to  Red  Cross  and  war  relief. 

I'our  hundred  thousand  blooti  donors,  men 
and  women. 

Will  you  Join  with  us  in  seeking  the  adop- 
tion of  our  pro;;ram?  Write  at  once  to  Prrsl- 
dent  Roosevelt,  to  your  Congressman,  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  to  the  Oi- 
flcc  of  Price  Administration  and  to  the  War 
LaiX)r  Board  urging  immediate  enactment. 

United  Altomodile  Aircraft  and  Agricih-- 
TiTRAi,  Implement  Workers  of  America  — 
(United  Aitomobile  WoRitrns — Congress 
OP  Industrial  Organizations) 


Civil  Aviation  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

of  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  statement  by  the  fol- 
lowing  scheduled  air  lines:  All  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  American  Airlines.  Inc.. 
American  Export  Airlines.  Inc  ,  Braniff 
Airway.';.  Inc..  ChicaRO  &  Southern  Air 
Lines.  Inc.,  Colonial  Airlines.  Inc..  Conti- 
nental Air  Lines,  Inc..  Delta  Air  Lines. 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc..  Inland  Air  Lines. 
Inc..  Mid-Continent  Airlines.  Inc.,  Na- 
tional Airlines.  Inc..  Northeast  Airlines, 
Inc..  Northwest  Airlines.  Inc..  Penn.^yl- 
vania-Central  Airlines  Corporation, 
Transcontinental   &   Western  Air,   Inc.. 


United  Air  Lines  Transport  Coiporation, 
and  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

The  above-mentioned  18  air  lines  have 
had  under  di.scussion  a  joint  reply  to  the 
statement  of  important  civil  aviation 
questions  released  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  on  May  4.  1943.  and  announce 
that  they  have  reached  agreement  on  a 
reply — copy  attached — which  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Board.  In  approach- 
ing the  important  problems  raised  by 
the  ques'iionnaiie.  these  air  lines  have 
sought  to  arrive  at  a  policy  which  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  development  of  its  foreign 
air  transportation.  While  many  of  the 
air  lines  rjaturally  desire  to  operate 
abroad,  or  to  extend  their  foreign  c  m- 
mercial  operations,  they  recognize  that 
the  decision  as  to  which  air  lines  fly 
abroad  and  the  routes  to  be  flown  rests 
with  the  proner  authorities  of  tl:e  Fed- 
eral Government  and  should  be  decided 
in  the  national  interest  and  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  self-interest. 

Certain  definite  decisions  are  an- 
nounced by  these  air  lines  as  to  policies 
which  they  believe  desirable  in  the  na- 
tional intere.;t.  Pir.st  and  foremost  of 
these  is  the  desirability  of  this  Govern- 
ment working  out  immediately  a  recip- 
rocal exchange  with  other  countries  of 
the  general  ri^ht  of  innocent  flight — 
nonmilitary — together  with  the  right  to 
land  for  refueling  and  other  technical 
purposes,  in  international  air  transport. 
This  right,  the  right  of  Innocent  transit, 
is  basic  to  the  development  of  interna- 
tional air  transportation  and  leaves  open 
for  later  negotiation  and  agreement  the 
question  of  the  right  to  engage  in  com- 
merce by  air.  The  air  lines  feel  such  a 
policy  will  afford  to  this  country  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  full  develop- 
ment of  international  air  tran.'^portation. 

Finally,  the  air  lines  announce  their 
vigorous  objection  to  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment participation  in  the  manage- 
ment or  ownership  of  American  flag  air 
carriers  and  to  the  creation  of  interna- 
tional air  transport  operations  conducted 
in  whole  or  in  part  through  internation- 
ally owned  and  controlled  government 
corporations.  Past  performance  has 
demonstrated  that  private  management 
and  Initiative  are  capable  of  successfully 
upholding  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  post-war  international  air  transpor- 
tation. These  air  Unes  have  offered  their 
assistance  and  cooperation  to  all  inter- 
ested Government  agencies  and  are  mak- 
ing further  studies  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems presented. 

REPLY  TO  ST.ATEMENT  OF  impo.ita:(t  CmL 
AVIATION    C  t'ES-nONS 

1.  Question:  What  international  air  routes 
are  of  majcr  commercial  Importar.co  for  post- 
war United  States  operations? 

Answer:  Wh  it  air  routes  are  of  major  com- 
mercial Im.oortance  after  the  war  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  uj)on  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaty  and  other  considerations  that  cannot 
n  )W  be  determined  Clearly  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  O;  vernment  concerned  with  for- 
eign trade  and  commerce  are  in  an  p.dvan- 
tntTeous  position  to  determine  which  routes 
will  be  of  major  commercial  imp<jrtance  Im- 
nudiatcly  after  the  war.  Air  travel  bctwe.Mi 
points  will  of  Itself  create  commercial  ties 
to  nations  and  places  not  now  of  significance. 
Furth.>rmore,  technological  Ucvelopmenta  in 
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flying  will  require  a  constant  readjustment 
of  such  routes  eyen  assuming  that  the  com- 
mercial centers  remain  the  same.  It  Is  ob- 
▼IcujB  and  essential  that  the  United  States 
should  have  the  shortest  possible  air  routes  to 
all  countries  of  recognized  or  potential  com- 
mercial Importance. 

2.  Question:  Should  there  be  a  reciprocal 
Exchange  with  other  countries  of  general 
rights  of  air  prjssage,  together  with  the  right 
to  land  for  refueling  and  other  technical  pxir- 
poses.  In  International  air  transport? 

Acswer:  Yes.  A  clear  distinction  must  be 
maintained  at  all  times  between  the  right  of 
Innocent  flight  as  distinguished  from  the 
right  to  engage  in  comnierce  by  air. 

3.  Question:  In  the  event  rights  of  transit 
through  United  States  territory  of  the  char- 
acter covered  by  qu?stlon  No.  2  are  granted 
to  foreign  carriers,  should  their  operations 
be  restricted  to  a  designated  small  nimiber 
of  airports  and  airways,  or  be  permitted  to 
use  any  airport  or  airway  available  for  gen- 
eral civil  use? 

Answer:  Such  operations  of  foreign  car- 
riers should  not  be  restricted  to  a  designated 
small  number  of  airports  and  airways  nor 
be  wholly  imllmited.  Bather,  they  should  be 
determined  in  each  particular  case  in  the 
light  of  operational  requiremenU  and  mUi- 
tary  security. 

4.  Question:  Should  those  foreign  opera- 
tions authorized  to  pick  up  and  discharge 
International  traffic  within  United  States 
territory  be  permitted  to  do  so  only  at  a  few 
points  on  or  near  our  cbast  or  borders,  or,  en 
the  other  hand,  be  permitted  to  do  so  at 
points  weU  into  the  Interior? 

AujBwer:  Wherever  adequate  domestic  serv- 
ice exists,  foreign  operations  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pick  up  or  discharge  Interna- 
tional traffic  except  at  recognized  porta  of 
entry  near  our  coast  Or  borders.  Cabotage 
rlghU  should  not  be  sought  by  the  United 
States  if  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

6.  Question.  Would  International  commer- 
cial aviation  be  assisted  appreciably  by  the 
establishment  of  free  aones  in  states  located 
on  ImporUnt  International  routes  wherein 
cargo  could  be  unloaded  and  stored,  repair 
factllUes  maintained,  staff  members  boused, 
and  the  like? 

Answer.  Yes,  insofar  as  such  free  rones  per- 
tain to  air  transportation  and  can  be  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  not  Inconsistent  with  na- 
tional security.  Other  functions  of  a  free 
Bone  wlU  require  further  study.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly important  that  many  airports  and 
bases  throughout  the  world  which  have  been 
financed  In  whole  or  in  part  with  United 
States  funds  be  made  available  to  American 
flag  air  carriers  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  It 
is  felt  that  such  loneB  are  necessary  to  Im- 
plement the  concept  of  the  right  of  Innocent 
flight  discussed  under  question  No.  2  alx>ve 
and  may  aid  In  meeting  poet-war  military 
policing   problems. 

6.  Question.  Assuming  that  many  foreign 
governments  will  be  wUUng  to  enter  Into 
agreemenU  with  respect  to  commercial  air 
rights  only  on  some  basis  of  reciprocity,  what 
type  of  agreement  would  seem  naost  likely 
to  meet  the  standard  of  reciprocity  without 
retarding  the  development  of  air  transporta- 
tion? 

Answer:  Such  agreements  should  place  no 
limit  upon  the  numljer  of  schedules  or  the 
number  of  carriers  operating  between  polnU, 
nor  should  paralleling  necessarily  be  disap- 
proved. As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, it  is  felt  the  nature  of  our  operations 
can  beet  be  determined  by  considerations  of 
the  public  interest.  The  United  SUtes 
should  have  no  particular  reason  or  desire  to 
control  the  vehicle  through  which  foreign 
countries  choose  to  perform  air  transport 
aervloes.  It  Is  Implicit  from  the  foregoing 
that  United  BUtes  air  carriers  believe  that 
given  adequate  Government  support  they  are 
capable  of  maintaining  this  country's  com- 
petitive position. 


7.  Question :  What  operating  and  commer- 
cial rights,  not  specified  In  response  to  other 
questions,  will  l>e  needed  for  IntOTiatlonal 
air-line  operations? 

Answer:  The  operating  and  commercial 
rights  required  will  differ  in  each  country  and 
past  experience  may  not  necessarily  toe  a 
guide  to  the  future.  The  United  States  should 
seek  all  operating  and  commercial  rights  nec- 
essary to  trade  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
countries,  Including  the  right  of  American 
flag  carriers  to  maintain  communication  serv- 
ices, meteorological  services,  keep  American 
personnel  stationed  In  the  territory  of  other 
states,  and  the  like.  It  Is  recognized  that 
some  degree  of  International  cooperation, 
particularly  In  the  field  of  communications. 
will  be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

8.  Question:  Should  United  States  air  car- 
riers negotiate  directly  with  foreign  govern- 
ments to  secure  International  air  transport 
operstin?  rights,  snd.  If  so,  to  whst  extent 
and  under  what  conditions? 

Answer:  The  United  States  Government 
should  and  must  conduct  many  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments  for  the  purpose  of 
sccxirlng  international  sir  transport  operat- 
ing rights.  Private  companies  should  con- 
clude such  basic  negotiations  only  with  the 
consent  and  knowledge  of  the  Government. 
Naturally,  once  the  basic  rights  are  secured, 
negotiation  for  Incidental  collateral  rights 
may  be  left  to  private  management. 

9.  Question:  To  what  extent  and  under 
what  conditions  should  United  States  air 
carriers  engage  In  both  domestic  and  Inter- 
national  air  transportation? 

Answer:  This  question  must  be  decided  in 
terms  of  mdlvldual  air  carriers  on  the  basis 
of  pubic  convenience  and  necessity  and  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  and  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  Sub- 
ject to  these  qualifications,  the  policy  should 
be  definitely  established  that  any  United 
States  air  carrier  may  be  permitted  to  en- 
gage both  In  domestic  and  foreign  air  trans- 
portation. 

10.  Question:  Should  the  United  States 
develop  foreign  air  transportation  mainly 
through  one  company  or  should  there  be  re- 
gional companies  (perhaps  with  competition 
In  those  regions  where  traffic  warrants),  and. 
If  so,  what  should  the  regions  be? 

Answer:  No  rule  or  policy  should  be  pre- 
determined that  foreign  air  transportation 
be  developed  through  one  company,  through 
regional  companies,  or  through  any  other 
chocen  Instrumentality.  Foreign  air  trans- 
portation shotild  be  developed  upon  the  ba;  Is 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  and  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  and  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

11.  QuMtlon:  If  the  foreign  air  commerce 
of  the  United  States  Is  carried  on  mainly 
through  a  single  company  or  through  regional 
monopolies,  to  what  extent.  If  any.  shouid 
such  a  company  or  companies  be  govern - 
mentally  owned,  financed,  managed,  or  other- 
wise regulated? 

Answer:  Government  participation  in  the 
ownership  or  management  of  American  flag 
air  carriers  is  undesirable  regardless  of 
whether  one  company,  regional  companies 
or  other  special  Instrumentalities  are  chosen 
to  develop  International  air  transport.  Reg- 
ulation shovild  generally  be  In  accordance 
with  principles  established  by  the  ClvU  Aeio- 
nautics  Act. 

12.  Question:  Should  international  air- 
transport operations  be  conducted  tn  whole 
or  In  jaart  through  internationally  owned  and 
controlled  Government  corporationa,  and,  IX 
80.  to  what  extent? 

Answer:   No. 

13.  Question :  Should  a  permanent  interna- 
tional organisation  be  established  to  (1)  for- 
mulate international  safety  standards  with 
respect  to  flight  niles.  traffic  control,  opera- 
tional procedures,  navigation  facilities,  cer- 
tlficaUon  of  aircraft  airworthiness,  or  certifi- 


cation of  airman  competency;  (2)  contr<d 
economic  matters  such  as  passenger  and  cargo 
rates  or  methods  of  competition;  or  (3)  es- 
tablish and  operate  international  airways,  in- 
ternational airpjorts.  and  aids  to  international 
air  navigation?  If  such  an  organization  i« 
established,  how  should  it  be  constituted? 

14.  Question :  If  an  International  organlxa- 
tion  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  question  No. 
13  Is  not  established:  (1)  Should  condition* 
be  Imposed  on  foreign  airmen  with  respect 
to  compliance  with  United  States  safety 
standards?  (2i  Should  conditions  be  Im- 
posed on  foreign  aircraft  with  respect  to 
United  States  airworthiness  requirements? 
(3)  Should  controls  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  the  passenger  and  cargo 
rates,  competitive  practices,  and  other  eco- 
nomic phases  of  operations  of  foreign  car- 
riers? 

Answer  to  13  and  14:  It  Is  clear  that  some 
uniform  "rules  of  the  road"  for  the  airways 
must  from  time  to  time  be  established 
through  international  acreement.  To  the 
fullest  extent  passible,  however,  air  carriers 
should  be  permitted  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems discussed  under  this  qtiestlon  through 
private  understandings  reached  among  them- 
selves subject  to  appropriate  Government 
supervision.  Many  of  the  problems  sug- 
gested by  this  question  will  not  be  of  im- 
n~ediate  pressing  concern  after  the  war  and 
solutions  should  be  permitted  to  develop 
gradually  In  the  light  of  existing  clrctun- 
stances. 

16.  Question:  What  disposition  should  be 
made  of  surplus  aircraft  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, suitable  or  convertible  for  civil  use. 
and  through  what  governmental  machinery? 

Answer:  Surplus  military  transport  air- 
craft, capable  of  conversion  for  temporary 
peacetime  use.  should  not  be  mcJe  availsble 
upon  the  cessation  of  utilities  for  unre- 
stricted sale  or  use  which  might  adversely 
affect  the  development  by  the  United  States 
of  its  own  domestic  and  foreign  air  trans- 
portation and  national  security.  This  mat- 
ter admittedly  requires  careful  study. 

16.  Question:  In  general,  what  steps  should 
be  taken  by  Government  and  the  Industry  to 
facilitate  the  conversion  of  aircraft  manu- 
facturing to  a  peacetime  basis  when  the 
time  comes? 

Answer:  Subject  always  to  the  demands  of 
the  war  effort  and  Its  efficient  and  successful 
prosecution,  aircraft  manufacturers  should  be 
authvlsed  to  prepare  all  plans  and  fabricate 
parts  for  the  conversion  of  mUltary  transport 
aircraft  and  to  prepare  plans  for  future  civil 
and  commercial  aircraft.  In  this  manner, 
and  at  the  strategic  time  in  relation  to  mili- 
tary requirements,  aircraft  manufacttirers  can 
and  should  commence  actual  construction 
thereby  effecting  a  more  gradual  and  efficient 
conversion  of  their  plants  from  a  wartime  to 
a  peacetime  prodvictlon  basis. 

17.  Question:  What  other  problems  and 
leoommendatlons  in  relation  to  international 
air  transportation  should  receive  the  acUve 
consideration  of  this  Government? 

Answer:  It  Is  contemplated  that  air  Unas 
may  indlTldually  .submit  additional  points  lor 
ccmsideratlon  as  suggested  by  this  question. 
Kastem  Air  Unes.  Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral AirilneB  Corporation,  caiicago 
and     Southern    Air    Lines,     Inc^ 
Continental    Airllnea.  Inc..   Amer- 
ican  Airlines,   Inc.,  AH   American 
Aviation,   Inc^   National   Airilnei, 
Inc.,  Transcontinental  Ac  Western 
Air,    Inc,    American    Export    Air- 
lines, Inc.,  Northeast  Airlines.  Inc., 
Northwest   Airlines,    Inc.,   Branlfl 
Airways,    Inc.,    Delta    Air    Ltoe*. 
Colonial  Alrlinea,  Inc.,  Inland  Air 
Lines,    Inc..    Mld-Conttoent    Air- 
lines, Inc..  Western  Air  Lines.  Inc.. 
United  Air  Lines  Transport  Cor- 
poration. 
Mat  13,  1943. 
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Conduct  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  29.  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  dated  April  28. 
1943.  which  comes  to  me  from  Mrs.  Louise 
H.  Merritt,  of  Mount  Holly  Road,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
liave  the  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charlotte,  N   C  .  April  28.  1943. 
Tlie  Honorable  Robekt  R.  R£TNOlii8, 
The  l/ntffci  States  Senate. 

Washtrzgton     D    C. 

Dear  Senator  Reynolds:  hi  the  years  you 
have  been  iepreb«ntlui?  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  I  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest the  .stands  you  have  seen  lit  to  take 
from  time  to  time.  There  have  been  Instances 
when  I  disagreed,  but  as  a  sum  total,  you 
have  reperesented  us  well,  and  our  confidence 
has  not  been  misplaced.  Now  I  am  asKlng 
that  you  enlist  your  efforts  as  the  representa- 
tive of  North  Carolina  In  Washington  In  view 
of  the  following: 

This  letter  Is  the  f\rJ<t  of  It.s  kind  I  have 
ever  written.  It  does  not  spring  from  an 
event,  but  a  series  of  Incidents  which  have 
been  shaped  in  Washington.  I  believe  I 
speak  for  scores  of  people  when  I  a.sk  -Why 
are  the  American  people  not  told  the  truth 
in  regard  to  the  struggle  that  is  before  them?" 
Do  yi)U  and  your  constituents  realize  that 
complacency  In  being  bred  and  rapidly?  Re- 
cent newspaper  articles  have  told  u.s  that 
Cecil  Brown,  overseas  correepondent.  who  sur- 
vived two  torpedolngs.  Is  now  in  the  States, 
rebuffed,  and  told  to  keep  his  information 
to  himself,  because  he  tried  to  "wake  the 
people  up  at  home  ■  Also.  Al  Schmidt,  cred- 
ited With  killing  200  Japanese,  now  blind. 
says  "if  I  could  only  do  something  to  wake 
the  people  at  home  "  We  want  to  know  what 
we  need  to  t)e  awakened  to  Another  rumor 
Is  that  General  MacArthur  will  be  left  In  the 
Pacific  with  few  supplies,  few  men  until  Jan- 
uary 1944.  when  he  will  be  forced  to  retire 
because  of  his  age — before  we  launch  any  of- 
fensive of  importance  against  Japan.  These 
rumors  are  gaining  momentum.  The  people 
are  saying  that  Japan  is  stnctiy  our  enemy, 
and  we  are  going  to  f\ght  her — alone.  Yet. 
we  are  placing  military  might  In  view  of  the 
German  threat.  Just  how  much  truth  Is  In 
the  Implication  of  these  rumors  Is  not  known. 
These  things  are  leading  us  to  wonder  If 
thing's  are  not  being  kept  from  us.  The  faith 
of  the  pe<iple  In  the  men  who  play  such  all- 
Important  roles  in  our  immediate  future  Is 
being  undermined.  The  faith  In  our  repre- 
sentatives as  our  chief  Informers  and  ad- 
visers Is  being  undermined  We  can  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  some  news  of  necessity 
must  be  withheld,  the  news  which  would  be  of 
military  value  to  i  ur  enemies.  But  I  do  not 
have  reference  to  that  type  of  news — but 
rather  the  news  which  might  l>e  devastating 
In  Its  effect  because  It  would  let  us  know  that 
some  of  our  highest  ofBclals  are — using  the 
well-worn  phrase — playing  politics.  Articles 
are  braving  th?  storm  occasionally  and  men- 
tioning names — names  of  men  who  hold 
preat  reins  of  power  in  their  hands  They  are 
implying  they  are  serving  their  own  interest 


In  a  political  manner  rather  than  the  Interest   | 
of  Mr,  and  Mrs,  America.     I  realize  that  truth    | 
mu-st  be  given  In  small  do.ses,  all  too  often, 
but  the  situation  calls  for  artUm  and — now.    j 
We  are  anxious  to  fight  the  enemy— we  don't 
like  to  think  that  some  of  our  offlcl.ils  would 
retard  our  progress  for  reasons  of  their  own.      I 

There  are  two  things  that  need  clarlfica-    ; 
tien:    What    lies    behind    the    phrase    "Wake    | 
the  people  up  at  home '?     What  Is  General    : 
MacArthur's    predicament    In    the    Pacific — a    j 
second  Pearl  Harbor   will   not  be   as  easy   to 
explain  as  the  first  one.     (It  Is  rumored  that 
the  general's  friends  In  Washington  fear  him 
as  a  presidential   threat,  the.-efore.   will   not 
give  him   any  striking  force    in   the  Pacific  ) 

One  other  situation  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion briefly — the  manpower  situation.  This 
Is  only  one  angle,  and  I  am  aware  there  are 
many  more.  Government  offices  are  over- 
staffed throughout  the  country  with  women. 
Discourage  oversiafflng  of  office  personnel 
throughout  the  nation  from  civil  service  re- 
cruitlnB.  The  manpower  probl'-m  will  be 
with  us  long  as  we  are  at  war.  and  it  will  be 
Wise  now  to  curb  Government  employing  of 
more  than  Is  actually  needed,  thereby  leliev- 
In^;  the  situation  in  other  vital  Industries,  as 
the  women  will  seek  employment  there. 

In  summary,  what  we  want  to  do  now — Is 
fight  the  enemy  and  win  the  victory  and 
peace,  and  that  right  soon,  with  the  help  of 
God  Expedite  every  law.  every  restriction 
upon  the  home  front  that  will  hasten  us  to- 
ward the  day  that  victory  and  peace  shall  be 
ours — with  the  help  of  God, 

Incidentally.  I  am  proud  of  my  husband, 
Lt.  (Jg)  W,  W,  Merritt.  who  Is  on  duty  wiili 
the  United  States  Navy  In  the  Pacific,  Tlie 
Job  at  hand  now  is  winning  the  war — the 
people  need  to  be  awakened  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  Job  we  have  at  hand.  You,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate,  can  greatly 
help  111  this  ta.«;k 

Respectfully  yours. 

(Mrs  )  Louise  H   Merritt. 


Unreal  Tax  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou.sands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  useless  verbiage  has 
flooded  the  Congressional  Record  on  the 
tax  bill.  Partisanship  outmaneuvered 
statesman.ship.  Although  I  once  favored 
the  idea  of  the  Ruml  plan,  I  have  since 
found  it  to  be  too  vulnerable.  The  Re- 
publicans refu.sed  to  recede  from  their 
support  of  the  Ruml  plan;  they  refused 
to  compromise  under  any  circumstances. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  Hou.'-e, 
and  e.specially  my  Republican  colleagues, 
to  read  Walter  Lippmann'.s  column.  To- 
day and  Tomorrow,  on  the  subject  The 
Unreal  Tax  Issue,  which  appears  in  to- 
day s  Washington  Post,  Thursday.  May 
20, 1943.  Walter  Lippmann  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  columni.sts.  and  in 
view  of  the  Nation-wide  confusion  on 
the  tax  issue  his  statements  are  very 
timely.  As  part  of  my  remarks.  I -am 
pleased  to  include  Mr.  Lippmann  s  arti- 
cle, The  Unreal  Tax  Issue: 


THE  UNRE.AL  TAX  ISStT 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Not  much  more  time  oupht  to  be  spent 
arguing  about  how  much  ta:  es  arc  to  be 
abated  The  question  Is  eminently  one  that 
can  be  compromised  and  adjusted  The  con- 
tinuing agitation  about  the  abatement  of 
taxes  IS  softening  up  the  taxpayers.  Is  ob- 
structing the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
system  of  tax  collection,  and  Is  postponing 
and  making  more  difficult  the  levying  of  the 
new  taxes  and  the  compulscrj*  savings  which 
are  Imperative  If  the  infl.-.tion  Is  to  be  con- 
trolled 

The  dispute  about  how  to  collect  taxes 
.'hould  be  settled  quickly  so  that  we  may  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  question  of  collecting 
more  taxes  and  of  impounding  the  excess  In- 
flationary  money. 

Advocates  of  the  Ruml  plan  have  performed 
a  useful  service  in  makliifj  it  plain  that  In 
order  U  make  the  taxpayers  current  there 
must  be  some  rol'ef  from  thf-  need  to  pay  2 
years'  taxei"  In  1  >ear.  They  have.  It  now  ap- 
pears, educated  the  Tieasury  on  this  point. 
But  their  enthusliism  has  carried  them  too 
far.  By  arguing  that  nothing  will  do  except 
the  total  cancellation  of  the  1942  tax  lia- 
bility they  have  fallen  into  a  dilemma;  either 
they  are  conferring  a  very  special  benefit  on 
one  group  of  taxpayers,  or  they  are  misleading 
this  gioup  of  taxpayers  Into  thinking  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  special  benefit. 

The  taxpayers  involved  are  the  salaried 
and  professional  men  who  are  earning  net  In- 
comes over  •25,000  a  year  Under  the  pres- 
ent laws  these  men.  assuming  them  to  be 
self-made  and  without  inherited  wealth, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  retire  and  live  at 
their  accustomed  standard  on  the  income 
from  their  savings.  For  in  the  year  after 
they  cease  to  earn,  they  owe  the  Government 
an>-where  from  one-third  to  two-third-,  of  a 
year's  earnings  The  Ruml  plan  enables 
them  to  retire  without  making  this  pay- 
ment This  would  mean  for  most  of  them 
the  difference  between  being  able  to  live  on 
their  savings  and  not  being  able  to  live  on 
them  at  their  expected  st;indard  of  living 
Thus  It  Is  not  true  that  the  Ruml  plan  makes 
no  difference  to  any  taxpayer  until  he  dies. 
It  makes  a  tremendous  difference  to  the  suc- 
cessful self-made  man  when  he  retires,  or 
for  reasons  of  health  is  no  longer  able  to 
earn  a  large  salary  or  large  professional  fees. 

A  very  strons^  ca.<ie  can  be  made  for  the 
Ruml  plan  as  a  measure  of  social  reform. 
Under  the  pie-war  tax  laws  the  mon  success- 
ful self-made  men  t  as  measured  by  their 
eHrnlngsi,  business  executives,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, englneer.s.  Inveniors.  artl.'^ts.  were  un- 
der a  severe  handicap.  In  tlie  few  years  out 
of  their  active  lives  in  which  they  were  able 
to  earn  large  incomes,  it  was  made  Increas- 
ingly d'.fflcult  for  them,  as  tax  rates  were 
ral.scd  to  accumulate  money  for  their  o'.d 
age  Tho^e  who  had  Inherited  wealth,  and 
those  who  had  acquired  it  before  the  tax 
rates  became  severe,  were  In  a  far  better 
position.  Yet  by  and  large  It  Is  true  that 
the  dynamic  Initi-.ttive  of  our  social  order 
resides  In  the  salaried  and  professional  men 
who.  because  of  ch.iracter  and  (if  special  gifts 
and  unusually  hard  work,  command  for  a 
tune  large  salaries  or  fees  In  a  capitalistic 
dcinociacy  they  ou^ht  to  be  encouraged,  and 
tho  ability  to  save  enough  out  of  a  short 
period  of  large  earnings  in  order  to  retire 
comfortably  is  undoubtedly  a  potent  incen- 
tive to  them 

The  popularity  of  the  Ruml  plan  Is  that 
it  recognizes  this  delect  of  the  pre-war  tax 
laws,  and  corrects  it. 

But  this  is  wartime  Because  It  Is  war- 
time It  l.s  almost  certainly  Impoestble  to 
carry  out  this  otherwise  desirable  social  re- 
form For  If  the  Srnatos  version  of  the 
Ruml   plan  were  adopted,  can  U  be  denied 
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that  In  th«  isext  tax  btU  the  rates  would 
have  to  be  nUaed  Tery  conalderably  on  In- 
comes over  9l25J0OOy  U  It  concelTabto  that 
|yy—  can  be  raised  against  the  mllllona  at 
new  taxjjayera  with  their  tower  Incomes  In 
the  same  year  when  the  men  who  have  laige 
eamii^  obtain  relief  amounting  to  anywhere 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  year^ 
taxes? 

It  is  not  conceivable,  and  many  of  the 
advocates  at  the  Ruml  plan  have  recognised 
the  fact  by  saying  that  once  CongreM  has 
made  the  old  taxpayers  current,  some  por- 
tion of  the  forgiven  taxes  can  be  recovered 
by  raising  the  rates.  Their  argument  has 
been  that  the  orderly  procedure  Is  flrat  to 
make  everyone  current,  and  then  to  raise  tax 
rates. 

They  have  been  right  In  principle.  But 
have  the  taxpayers  understood  that  the 
principle  Is  theoretical,  and  academic;  that 
out  of  what  Is  forgiven  by  adopting  the  Ruml 
plan,  a  sulwtantlal  portion  will  still  b«  taxed 
out  of  them  anyway?  I  fear  they  have  not 
understood  this,  and  that  the  heat  would  go 
out  of  the  dispute  If  they  did. 

Tet  It  Is  clear  that  the  wartime  Issue  has 
been  narrowed  down  to  this:  Shall  Congress 
forgive  the  1942  taxes  100  percent,  and  then 
collect  part  of  them  anyway  by  rising  tax 
rates  say  20  to  SO  percent?  Or  shall  Congress 
forgive  only  70  to  80  percent,  and  then  admit 
that  not  a  great  deal  more  can  be  extracted 
from  the  larger  Incomes? 

This  is  not  a  choice  over  which  anyone. 
least  of  all  the  taxpayers  concerned,  need  die 
on  the  barricades.  It  la  obviously  a  question 
of  practical  admlnUtratlve  expediency  to  be 
compromised  by  the  application  of  common 
sen&e. 


Legiilative  Retponsibilitj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  KXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20,  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  tmder 
the  date  of  May  19.  1943 : 
LxcisLAnvz    RespowsiBiLrrT— Hotrsx    Mxmbxr 

Upholds  Represent^ttvx  Characteh  or  Con- 


To  the  KDrroa  of  the  New  York  Timxs: 

Arthur  Krock's  column  of  May  7  revives  a 
discussion  of  the  basic  questions  raised  by 
the  highlv  provocative  ed.torial  Congress  and 
the  President,  which  led  the  editorial  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  March  15.  This  edi- 
torial has  since  caUed  forth  so  much  discus- 
sion, not  only  over  the  friendly  conversa- 
tional dinner  table,  but  In  public  speech  and 
public  print,  that  I  should  like  to  bring  a  few 
of  Its  well-taken  points  under  scrutiny. 

When  the  President  declared  that  complete 
responsibility  for  post-war  prosperity  and  se- 
curity rested  upon  the  legislative  branch 
alone.  I  cannot  agree  that  he  was  taking  a 
position  not  only  unsoiind  In  Itself  but  In- 
consistent with  his  own  past  leadership  on 
economic  and  social  measures. 

The  legislative  branch,  elected  by  the  com- 
mon and  popular  vote,  cognisant  of  the  re- 
gional and  section  wishes  and  needs  of  the 
people  In  every  corner  of  our  vast  country.  Is 
the  only  body  sufflciently  informed  and  suf- 
flciently   empowered  to   deal  with  post-war 


prosperity  and  security.  To  tise  a  much- worn 
phrase,  we  of  the  legislature  have  our  flngors 
on  the  pulse  of  the  Nation.  We  are  brought 
here  by  the  voting  majority,  and  even  if  for  a 
moment  we  ahotild  be  drawn  away  from  our 
regional  plans  and  :iurposes,  and  our  re- 
gional responsibilities  arul  ways  of  thinking. 
we  would  be  daily  reminded  of  them  by  the 
hundreds  of  letters  from  our  constituents, 
most  of  whom  have  had.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, some  personal  contact  with  us. 

B,Bcxm  BT  psonx 

I  cannot  believe  that  to  the  voting  public 
we  are  merely  names  on  a  ballot.  We  were 
brought  to  Congress  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  by  people  who  have  heard  us  speak, 
either  at  public  gatherings  or  over  the  radio, 
by  people  who  live  near  us  and  have  reasons 
to  entrust  to  us  the  zealous  representation  of 
their  rights  and  privileges;  by  people  who 
know  us  personally  and  have  exchanged 
views    with    us.    either   orally    or    by    letter. 

Therefore,  coming,  as  we  do.  Irom  every 
part  of  the  Dnkm  and  bringing  with  ua  the 
plans  and  purpoaea  and  desires  of  our  con- 
stltuenU,  keeping  these  plans  and  purposes 
and  desires  constantly  In  our  hearts  and 
minds,  and  Judging  them  with  new  and  wide 
perspective  in  the  light  of  the  whole  na- 
tional good,  who  else  could  be  better  quali- 
fied than  we  of  Congress  for  post-war 
planning? 

This  does  not  mean  thst  we  shall  not  need 
and,  Indeed,  invite  the  opinions  and  advice 
of  outside  exijerts.  No  one  man  can  be  a 
Pliny  In  these  modem  times,  since  the 
realms  of  knowledge  are  grown  too  vast  and 
too  complicated. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  President  has 
received  virtually  all  he  has  asked  from  Con- 
gress. It  Is  the  very  basis  of  our  American 
democracy  to  discuss,  to  disagree,  and  to  re- 
solve our  problems  for  the  conmaon  good.  A 
certain  amount  of  grumbling  and  criticism, 
whether  It  be  about  point  rationing  or  taxa- 
tion or  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Is  only  a 
healthy  sign.  One  might  may  that  to  criti- 
cize Is  American,  but  to  sulk,  un-Amertcan. 
As  long  as  crttlctsm  and  discussion  are 
brought  out  Into  the  open  all  is  well.  Never 
m  our  history  were  there  more  despair,  more 
defeatism  and  more  bitter  onslatights  of  vi- 
tuperation than  during  the  first  25  years  of 
the  birth  pangs  of  our  Nation,  and  yet  we 
look  back  now  upon  those  years  as  the  very 
bedrock  of  democracy. 

AM  Ancnart  psoblxm 

The  matter  of  selection  of  Congressmen 
for  committees  U  an  old  problem  and  a  dif- 
ficult one.  Under  our  present  system  It  has 
been  solved  by  selection  of  seniority.  Selec- 
tion by  ability,  as  proposed  by  the  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times,  would  be  well-nigh 
Impossible.  Who  would  be  set  up  as  Judge 
of  the  ability  of  a  Congressman? 

Each  Member  has  been  elected  by  his  own 
people  as  an  adequate  representative  of  his 
people's  rights,  as  their  guardian,  and  cham- 
pion. Is  he  to  be  Judged  fit  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  within  the 
House?  Must  he  be  acceptable  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  thus  quickly  achieving  the  unde- 
sirable end  of  "complete  subservience  of  the 
leglslaUve  body  to  the  President?"  ShaU  we 
revwt  to  the  outworn  and  unsatisfactory 
pracUoe  in  existence  up  to  1909,  by  which  the 
8i>eaker  of  the  House  made  all  committee  as- 
slgiunents  and  was  the  vlrttial  czar  of  the 
acUvltles  of  the  House?  Or  shall  we  admit 
some  highly  Impractical,  albeit  idealistic, 
scheme  which  would  aUow  any  self-seeking 
and  aggressive  newcomer  who  happens  to  be 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  gab.  a  photogenic 
phyaiognomy  and  a  susceptible  press  to  be- 
come influential  far  out  of  pr(HX>rtlon  to  the 
stature  ot  office  and  so  be  tyrant  as  weU  as 
tyro? 


Selection  by  seniority  Is  a  simple,  unoon- 
troversial  and.  in  the  main,  fair  method  of 
procedure.  Men  who  are  reelected  over  and 
over  to  Congress  unquestionably  represent 
the  will  of  their  constituents.  Even  If  they 
>i^inng  to  the  congressional  minority  aad 
their  votes  on  various  measures  often  ooma 
to  natight.  they  serve  their  people  constantly 
and  usefully.  Should  their  party  become  in 
future  elecUons  the  majority,  their  long  yeaia 
of  service  would  not  go  unrecognized  or  un- 
rewarded. 

As  things  stand  we,  and  the  Nation,  are 
doing  very  wtil.  Idealism  is  a  necessary  part 
of  our  thinking,  but  Idealism  can  take  wln^s 
off  the  feet  of  progress  and  plaos  shackles 
there  Instead.  Most  of  the  schemes  to  better 
mankind  In  one  way  or  another,  from  Plato 
to  Karl  Marx,  are  entirely  and  sincerely  ideal- 
istic: but  they  lack  one  vital  element,  the 
human  quotient,  and  theref<we  they  are 
doomed  to  failure.    The  phUoeophy  of  Ma- 

hatma  GMizMlhl  is  purdy  Ideallstk;,  but  when 
OandM  says,  as  he  did  the  other  day.  that 
should  Jupuieme  bombers  fly  over  one  of  the 
great  sprawling  and  unprotacted  cities  of 
India  he  would  stand  out  in  the  center  of 
an  airfield  and.  by  making  peaceful  gestures. 
Invite  the  Invaders  to  come  down  to  talk 
things  over,  we  have  Idealism  reduced  to  a 
fanatical  abstzrdlty. 

I  csnnot  feel  thst  we  In  this  country  hsw 
much  to  fear  from  our  duly  elected  execuUvw 
and  legislative  bodies.  What  we  do  have  to 
fear  are  the  people  who,  as  BdacauUy  so  apUy 
said  of  some  of  the  French  gentry  during  the 
revolution,  are  "ignorant  of  their  own  in- 
terests though  considerate  of  nothing  else." 

Let  us  turn  our  attention,  rather,  to  the 
necessary  task  of  converting  the  grumblers 
and  whlners,  the  chlaelers  of  Income-tax 
blanks  and  ration  books  and  war  profits,  all 
those  of  little  faith,  all  those  of  loose  think- 
ing and  hjrperemotional  Ideals,  to  the  belief 
that  after  the  war  a  whole  new  scheme  of  llfo 
must  be  planned  for  the  economic  and  so- 
cial good  of  every  American  cltlaen. 

We  cannot  go  on  In  the  so-called  good  old 
way.  Let  us  together,  we  who  are  placed 
In  Congress  and  every  thinking  American 
who  helped  to  place  us  here,  plan  for  the 
common  welfare  and  for  the  glorious  new 
vistas  of  progress  that  shall  open  up  before 
us. 

MaRTTM  j.  KKNinBT. 

Washington.  May  13,  1943. 


A  California  Lai>or  Lea^  Speaks  His 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHIWOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATXVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Aviation  News  of  May  5.  1943,  appeared 
the  column  of  Chuck  McDonald  entitled 
"Timm  Tidings."  in  which  there  was  in- 
cluded a  letter  from  R.  M.  Ashby.  labor 
leader  In  the  aircraft  industry,  thoujla 
he  humbly  deprecates  his  own  impor- 
tance. Because  the  letter  expresses  well 
the  viewpoint  entertained  by  millions  of 
members  of  organized  labor,  I  am  re- 
questing unanimous  consent  for  its  in- 
serUon  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CowcaM- 
SIOSAL  RECO&D. 
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It  is  time  that  the  AmPiican  people 
were  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
war  we  have  to  spend  enormous  sums  of 
money,  and  that  in  view  of  that  situation 
It  is  illogical  and  unfair  that  a  small 
minority  of  executives  are  permitted  to 
draw  down  huge  salaries  while,  at  the 
same  time.  Insisting  that  the  wages  of  the 
workers  be  frozen.  Recently,  Congress 
refused  to  accord  the  Pre  ident  tho  right 
to  limit  net  incomes  to  a  top  of  $25,000 
per  annum.  Yet  the  same  group  who 
would  nullify  the  President's  power  in 
that  regard,  with  entire  lack  ot  logic  and 
rationale,  fulminates  against  labor  and 
demands  loudly  that  labor  receiv  no  in- 
creased compensation  but  be  frozen  in 
its  present  position.  The  .same  conserva- 
tive gentlemen  who  v.ant  the  sky  to  be 
the  limit  for  the  wealthy  insist  that  labor 
be  given  no  overtime  pay  alter  40  or  48 
hovirs,  and  insist  that  labor  should  work 
on  holidays  and  Sundays  at  straight  time. 

The  crowd  who  want  the  wages  of 
workers  to  be  frozen  and  to  deny  the 
farmers  payment  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, either  in  the  form  of  .'Ubsidies  or 
price  changes,  are  the  ones  who  advocate 
the  adoption  of  the  Ruml  plan,  which 
would  cancel  the  tax  liability  of  the  rich- 
est citizens  in  America  for  I  year,  prob- 
ably 1942,  even  though  that  v.as  the 
greatest  year  of  earnings  for  the  wealthy 
in  America's  history. 

But  let  the  article  speak  for  itself: 

TIMM     TIDINGS 

(By  Chuck  McDonald  i 

To  .start  the  ball  rolling  this  wrrk.  may 
I  present  for  your  assimilation,  or  otherwise, 
the  following  letter  received  recently  by  this 
reporter?  It  does  not  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  paper  or  of  the  Timm  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, but  is.  as  tho  writer  points  out, 
"the  humble  opinion  of  a  free  American 
worker  "  It  is  newsworthy  and  noteworthy 
In  that  It  represents  an  opinion  of  a  topic 
Nation-wide  in  scope  and  deserves  recogni- 
tion for  its  dlhplny  of  "rujjKed  liKlividuallsm." 
If  nothing  more. 

Mr    Chuck  McDo.nald. 

Dear  Chuck:  A  thought  occurred  to  me 
the  other  evening  as  I  read  my  evening 
paper  It  preyed  on  my  mind  so  much 
that  I  finally  decided  to  write  this  letter 
In  the  hope  that  you  would  publish  It.  and 
In  that  way  relieve  my  con.'^cicnt'e.  This 
Is  my  own  opinion,  the  humble  opinion  of 
a  free  American  worker  who  still  believes  In 
the  Ina'lenable  rights  of   the  common   man. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  we  are  In  the  midst 
of  a  great  world  war,  and  that  many  drastic 
measures  must  be  talcen  to  obtain  the  ulti- 
mate victory  Nevertholess.  this  indivldxial 
wonders  why  it  is  that  salarle.s  oi  $67,000  per 
year  ($25,000  net  after  taxes)  can't  be  frozen, 
but  a  worker  is  liable  to  trial  and  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both,  if  he  accepts  more 
than  15  percent  above  his  wages  of  a  certain 
date.  Maybe  there's  a  roa.'on  or  good  ex- 
planation, but  if  there  la  I'd  like  to  hear  It. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  very  good  re.ison 
for  tills  discrimination  and  that  is  that  the 
workingman  cannot  afford  to  take  his  argu- 
ment to  the  higher  courts  as  his  richer 
brt>lhers  and  sisters  can.  One  example  of 
tais  was  shown  recently  when  a  foreign- 
born  actress  who  wasn't  satisfied  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $25,000  yearly,  took  her  case  to  a  high 
court  which  ruled  in  her  favor.  The  average 
man  or  woman  must  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  have,  while  a  select  few  may  grasp  for 
more  at  their  own  discretion. 


Is  this  according  to  the  American  way  of 
equality  for  all?  If  the  common  man  pro- 
tests or  strikes  against  this  rule  It  Is  con- 
.•sidered  as  tretuson.  I  can  t  help  but  wonder 
about  this  situation.  Will  you  help  mc 
wonder? 

Thoughtfully  yours. 

K    M    A.'jHby. 


America's  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHl'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herein  a  .■speech  recently 
made  entitled  "America's  Tomorrow."  by 
my  former  colleague.  Hon.  'VVilliam  L. 
Nelson,  of  Missouri,  who  was  recognized 
by  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  to 
serve  with  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
soundest  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  his  years  of  service: 

America's  tomorrow  is  In  the  making. 
With  the  war  being  won.  we  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  is  to  come,  to  plan  for  peace 

Mighty,  as  moves  machinery.  ha«  been 
mobilization.  Demobilization  will  be  ditler- 
ent — dcmobilli'atiun  of  10.000.000  men  in  uur 
armed  forces  and  thirty  to  forty  mlUioiis  m 
war  factories. 

What  of  America  of  tomorrow?  What  It  to 
happen  when  the  boys  come  home — but  the 
boys  will  not  come  back.  They  will  be  men. 
the  men  of  tomorrow.  It  is  for  u.s  to  see 
that  they  and  the  workers  representing  half 
the  manpower  of  the  Nation  are  not  lost  In 
a  financial  fog  such  as  too  often  follows  the 
order  "Cease  firing."  This  calls  for  patri- 
otism, planiung.  appropriations — yes.  u.d 
prayer.  If  there  are  no  Infidels  In  fox  holes 
or  on  rubber  rafts,  there  should  be  none 
among  our  representatives  who  sit  at  peace 
council   taijjes 

Demobilizntion,  covermi;  both  arms  and 
Industry,  will  mean  such  movu.g  days  as 
never  before  known— a  thousand  firsts  of 
March  merged,  a  hundred  Cherokee  Strip 
runs  rolled  into  one  As  populations  sbilt. 
many  beehives  of  industry,  born  of  war.  will 
become  ghost  towns,  this  despite  every  effort 
to  change  to  peacetime  production 

Fortunate  Is  it  that  thoui;ht  is  being  ^;iven 
to  demobilization  days.  Thou.sands  of  think- 
ing men  and  women  are  saying  that  if  the 
chaos  and  confusion  which  characterized  the 
post-war  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  are  to  be  avoided,  employment,  either 
by  tlie  Federal  Government  or  private  capital, 
or  both,  must  be  provided 

Paths  for  decent  living  need  to  be  laid  out 
in  advance.  No  "back  to  normalcy";  no  re- 
turning through  the  black  tunnel  of  reaction 

Looking  to  the  future,  there  Is  now  a  Na- 
tional Planning  Board — a  voluntary  group  of 
50  men.  representing  business.  Kibor.  and 
agriculture.  In  a  memorandum  to  President 
Rocxsevelt  the  Board  says,  'The  first  goal  of 
post-war  planning  sliould  be  a  foundation 
for  better  living  through  a  provision  for 
enough  jobs  and  lasting  Jobs." 

As  to  the  farmer,  who  Is  never  without  a 
Job — an  everlasting  Job — I  go  further:  Short 
of  help  and  machinery  and  long  on  floods,  he 
and  his  household  are  diligently  working  t(j 
produce  the  food,  more  than  ever  before,  re- 


quired to  feed  our  fighting  forces,  our  civilian 

population,  sparing  great  stores  for  our  allies. 
and  ultimately  to  save  other  milliona  from 
starvation.  So  all  post-war  planning  must 
include  the  producer. 

This  is  a  people  s  war,  and  there  should  be 
written  a  peoples  peace.  Ilie  fruits  of  vic- 
tory, paid  for  in  sweat,  bloo<l,  tears,  and 
precious  human  lives,  must  not  be  lost. 

Just  because  we  cannot  make  an  accurate 
blueprint  of  tomorrow,  we  should  not  tail 
to  consider  our  country's  course.  We  cannot 
set  up  sign  beard*  for  our.selves.  Those  who 
go  ahead  do  this  for  us. 

Woodrow    Wilson    died    a    broken-hearted 
man.  but  he  did  not  live  in  Vain.    His  plans 
to  promote  world  peace   may   not   have   been 
perfect.     Mistakes  may  have  been  made  on 
both    sides.      It    is    generally    so.      But    that 
I    great   wartime   President  tpoke  as   a  patriot 
ana    as    a    prophet.      His    utterances    should 
]    serve  as  signboards  now      Speaking  to  great 
throngs  in  St.  L<juls,  here  In  Kansas  City,  and 
I    elsewhere.  Mr.  WiL-on   plead  for  some  effec- 
tive peace  plan      Said  he.  "Tlie  arrangements 
I    of  the  present  peace  cannot  stand  a  genera- 
tion unless  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  United 
'    Nations  of  the  civilized  world." 
I        Surely   the   28  Allied  Nations  should,  with 
I    each  giving  up  some  things  and  each  assum- 
I    Ing   some    responsibility,    be   able    to   get    to- 
I    gether  on  a  prr-gram  to  make  sure  that  the 
I    sons   of  each  generation   shall   not   be   sent 
I    to  slaughter. 

I  'i'ou.  noticing  that  repeatedly  I  place  the 
'  soldier  first  may  ask  why  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  cost  of  war  as  measured  In  money,  as 
we'l  as  In  men.  Ask  the  an.xlcus  mothers 
and  fathers  who  w,.it.  and  often  must  v.eep, 
at  home.  Of  course,  wars  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars, cost  more  to  lo.se  than  to  win.  but  no 
financial  burden  of  the  ta.xpnyer  at  home 
can  compare  with  the  hardships  of  the  sol- 
dier in  the  field. 

What  of  the  men  of  the  present  war?  Is  a 
forgetful  country  to  zee  the  hero  of  today 
forced  to  become  the  hobo  of  tomorrow? 
Must  veterans  of  World  War  No  2  sell  apples 
on  the  streets  of  Washington  as  did  veterans 
of  World  War  No  1?  Are  these  men  of  Amer- 
ica, sliould  they  m  after  years  visit  the  Capi- 
tal of  their  country— key  city  of  the  world  — 
as  did  the  veterans  cf  1917  18.  Uj  be  drivtn 
cut  by  armed  forces  under  orders  of  au  after- 
war  President:" 

But  as  to  the  peace  for  which  we  pray  first 
our  own  house  must  reeds  be  set  in  order. 
but  this  alone  will  not  insure  safety  It  Is 
disease,  not  health,  that  Is  contcglcus.  No 
place  on  earth  is  now  far  from  any  other 
place.  Tlie  world,  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
is  our  near  neighbor  So  our  country's  future 
is  closely  connected  with  every  clime  ar.d 
continent. 

V.'c  mu:t  p'.ay  cur  prrt  In  the  fp.mlly  of 
friendly  nations,  see  to  It  that  the  germs  from 
festering  sores — too  deep  for  f-ulta  drugs — 
sores  remaining  from  the  present  global 
struggle,  do  not  spread  and  so  start  another 
war 

Safety  measures  mean  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  a  world  police  force  to  preserve 
peace;  mean  punishment  for  the  arch  crimi- 
nals who  are  respon.'^ible  for  war;  mean,  from 
the  offending  and  conqtiercd  countries,  repa- 
rations, but,  as  Rpplles  to  the  civilian  pojiula- 
tlon.  without  revenge;  mean  that  prepara- 
tions for  another  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Axis  Powers  must  be  made  impossible. 

In  all  this  we  need  to  be  guided  by  sign- 
boards r.long  a  road  which  proved  not  to  be 
passable.  Again  failure  must  follow  if  we 
demand  of  our  own  people  the  Impa-islble 
In  fbrgiving  and  of  the  beaten  enemy  the 
Impossible  in  i?ivlng  High  tariff  walls,  such 
as  were  blindly  built  a  few  years  after  the 
first  World  War.  do  more  than  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  full  reparations.  They  breed  na- 
tional hatreds. 
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Let  It  be  remembered  that  wars  are  waged 
not  alone  with  guns,  planes,  ehlpa,  and  tanks, 
but  with  ideas  and  ideals.  Let  not  the  views 
of  the  vanquished  conquer  the  conquerors. 
While  determined  never  again  to  be  found 
unprepared  In  a  military  way,  we  do  well 
to  avoid  militarism  as  the  Old  World  knows 
It.    America  must  still  be  America. 

Why  do  I  speak  of  peace  while  at  this  hour 
armies  are  engaged  In  stupendous  struggles 
or  are  poised  to  strike?  My  answer  Is  that 
even  now  It  cannot  be  said,  as  when  dawned 
that  Easter  day.  "It  is  yet  early  "  Unless  we 
hasten,  we  may  do  too  little  and  do  that  too 
late. 

Flames  kindled  on  countless  battle  fronts 
have  not  seared  the  selfishness  out  of  all 
souls.  There  are  signs  that  many  are  plan- 
ning to  cast  the  future  in  the  mold  of  the 
past  How  can  this  be  p'^evented?  First. 
by  an  aroused  public  opinion.  The  sleeping 
citizen  may  imperil  national  safety  as  does 
the  sleeping  sentry. 

Should  the  unconditional  sturender  of  the 
Axis  forces  come  soon,  no  peace  terms  will 
be  agreed  upon  until  after  the  1944  election. 
Upon  that  election  may  depend  the  future  of 
America.  As  men  and  women — and  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  extending  suf- 
frage to  mothrrs.  wives  and  all  women, 
greatest  of  war  sufferers  at  home — go  to  the 
polls  in  1944.  or  fall  to  go  as  did  so  many  In 
1942,  vital  issues  will  be  determined.  On 
that  election  day,  with  a  President,  one-third 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  chosen,  our  country  will 
proceed  along  the  way  that  leads  to  other 
wars  or  to  peace. 

The  next  Congress,  and  I  Include  House 
as  well  as  Senate,  for  views  and  voices  in  the 
House  will  bear  weight  second  only  to  votes 
in  the  Senate,  will  represent  us,  vote  for  us. 
Waihmgton  will  vote,  but  first  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  vote.  Furthermore,  voting  Is  the 
duty  of  every  man  who  thlr  week,  a  week 
ushered  in  by  a  day  set  apart,  proudly  says. 
"I  Am  an  American."  Surely  a  country  worth 
fighting  for  Is  worth  voting  for.  We  owe 
our  ballots  to  cur  boys. 

Finally,  America's  tomorrow  should  be  no 
day  of  doubt  and  negation,  but  a  day  of  hope 
and  promlee  as  we.  people  of  all  parties, 
creeds,  and  classes,  together  press  toward 
the  goal  of  lasting  peace. 


Plumley  Not  a  Candidate  for  Minority 
Whip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VTHMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.=:.  i  wish  to  Include  a  statement  I 
made  on  May  20  to  the  press  in  response 
to  inquiries  with  regard  to  my  possible 
candidacy  for  the  position  of  whip  for 
the  minority: 

Representative  Piumlet.  of  Vermont,  for 
g  years  deputy  minority  whip  of  the  House. 
has  announced  that  under  no  circumstances 
or  conditions  would  he  be  a  candidate  for 
minority  whip. 

"I  know."  he  said,  "the  price  a  man  must 
pay  in  order  to  do  this  man-killing  Job  right. 
We  must  have  an  organization  the  respon- 
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slbllity  for  which  rests  on  the  whip,  who 
must  sacrifice  his  State,  his  district,  his  com- 
mittees, his  time,  and  his  energy  to  perfect 
It. 

"As  the  sole  Member  from  Vermont,  I  could 
not  do  this  If  I  would,  despite  all  the  as- 
surances of  support  and  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  urgent  requests  that  have  been 
made  on  me  to  carry  on.  I  owe  ray  first 
duty  to  'Vermont  and  to  my  committees.  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters. 

"I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  the 
sacrifices  which  the  assumption  of  this  Job 
would  necessitate." 


Billions  for  Foreigners — Nothing  for 
Home  Disasters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  as  time  goes 
on  I  am  learning  more  and  more  of  the 
dissipation  of  our  money  and  resources 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the  sad 
neglect  of  our  own  people  and  our  own 
properties.  A  few  days  ago  we  passed  an 
appropriation  bill  of  $29,000,000,000 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  This  $29,- 
000,000.000  will  be  dissipated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  destructive  purposes. 
Today  we  are  going  to  vote  an  appropri- 
ation of  $7,000,000,000  more  for  so-called 
lend-lease.  Next  Monday  we  shall  ap- 
propriate $71,000,000,000  more  for  dissi- 
pation throughout  the  world. 

I  want  to  call  the  membership's  at- 
tention to  our  dissipation  of  more  than 
$100,000,000,000  of  our  money  and  our 
natural  resources  in  less  than  a  week. 
We  give  this  money  without  asking  any 
questions  and  a  large  part  of  this  money 
is  needed  to  prosecute  the  war  effectively 
and  speedily.  But  our  trouble  is  that  we 
have  become  so  blind  to  these  give-away 
appropriations  that  we  are  totally  neg- 
lecting our  own  problems  at  home  and 
our  own  disasters  here  in  America. 

In  the  5  months  that  I  have  been  here 
our  Nation  has  suffered  from  three  major 
floods.  During  these  three  major  floods 
we  have  had  untold  suffering  and  misery 
among  human  beings.  We  have  had  an 
inestimable  amount  of  property  dam- 
aged. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
own  people  in  our  own  country  are  going 
to  be  impoverished  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  as  a  result  of  damage  by  this  act 
of  God. 

The  point  that  I  am  driving  at  is  this, 
that  while  we  are  playing  the  part  of 
Santa  Glaus  to  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
our  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  and 
we  appropriate  it  without  batting  an 
eye.  we  close  our  minds  and  we  close  our 
eyes,  and  we  close  our  hearts  to  this 
misery  and  suffering  here  in  America. 
I  am  going  to  give  you  a  specific  example. 
In  my  district  less  than  a  year  ago  at 


this  time  a  flood  almost  completely 
washed  out  the  city  of  Bayfield.  Wis. 
Almost  the  entire  town  was  left  home- 
less and  their  business  places  were  de- 
stroyed. The  officials  of  that  city  ap- 
pealed to  our  Federal  Giovernment  time 
and  again  for  aid.  And  they  were  told 
each  time  that  no  such  aid  was  available. 
They  finally  appealed  to  one  of  the  use- 
less agencies  of  our  Government  known 
as  Disaster  Loan  Corporation.  This 
agency  contains  several  high-naid  nien 
whose  contribution  to  flood  control  in 
this  country  amounts  to  nil ;  that  agency 
has  no  more  use  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  there  is  a  man  in  the  moon. 

When  the  city  of  Bayfield  appealed  to 
this  agency  for  aid  or  relief,  they  were 
asked  to  submit   proof  of  their  credit 
standing.    This  agency  said  to  the  ofB- 
cials  of  the  city  of  Bayfield  who  were 
washed  out  by  a  fiood.  "Surely,  we  will 
loan  you  some  money  if  your  credit  is 
any  good."    Imagine  an  agency  asking 
a  town  that  was  wiped  out  by  a  flood 
what  their  credit  rating  was.    The  very 
idea  of  asking  such  a  question  after  such 
a  disaster  proves  the  incompetency  and 
the  foolishness  of  ever  having  such  an 
agency  in  the  flrst  place  in  Washington. 
In  the  last  week  we  appropriated  more 
than  $100,000,000,000.    We  are  going  to 
give  this  $100,000,000,000  to  this  coun- 
try, to  that  country,  and  to  another  coun- 
try.  And  not  once  dp  we  ask  if  the  credit 
standing  of  those  countries  is  any  good. 
Not  once  do  we  ask  if  we  will  ever  get 
any  of  this  money  back.    Yet  when  our 
ovm  people  in  our  own  country  ask  for 
aid  during  time  of  disaster,  the  flrst 
question   our   Government  officials   ask 
them  is  if  their  credit  is  any  good  and 
if  they  can  pay  the  relief  money  back. 
We  in  America  had  better  wake  up  and 
prepare  an  agency  and  prepare  an  ap- 
propriation that  will  take  care  of  these 
national  emergencies.    If  we  can  diddle 
away  a  hundred  billion  dollars  without 
batting  an  eye.  why  can  we  not  prepare 
a  fimd  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000  to  take 
care  of  our  own  p>eople  during  the  na- 
tional   emergency    of    a    flood?      Until 
some  of  us  wake  up  around  here  to  press- 
ing needs  of  our  own  people,  I,  for  one, 
cannot  see  how  we  can  go  back  into  our 
districts  and  look  our  people  squarely 
in  the  eye.    Billions  for  foreigners  but 
not  one  cent  to  our  people  in  time  of 
national  disaster.    Thitt  seems  to  be  our 
present  motto. 


The  War  in  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLOHIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  16.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  point 
a  warning  finger  at  our  apparent  readi- 
ness to  largely  ignore  the  gravity  of  the 
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v&r  in  the  Far  East.  While  we  focus  our 
attenti^u  upon  the  European  tiieater, 
Japan  is  desperately  racin^i  to  convert  to 
its  own  «ar  industry  the  vast  resources 
acquired  by  conquest.  I  fear  that  our 
miiitai'y  strategists  are  putting  too  much 
dependence  on  the  hope  that  the  Japs 
cannot  ulilize  the  riches  at  their  disposal 
effectively  within  the  time  we  require  to 
knock  Germany  out  of  the  war.  II  that 
hope  is  a  forlorn  one,  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  it  is.  we  sliall  F>ay  a  fearful 
price  for  oui-  mistake. 

Ljt  us  be  practical.  We  discounted 
the  Japs  before  Pearl  Harbor,  but  on 
Cicember  7,  1941.  we  learned  the  full 
measure  of  their  cunning  and  treachery. 
Since  then  we  have  learned  much  of 
their  ability  to  accomplLJi  superhuman 
toks.  Tliey  are  working  desperately, 
and  we  may  as  well  face  the  fatt  that 
th.ey  are  rapidly  converting  their  con- 
quered riches  to  their  war  industry. 
Every  day  that  the  Japs  are  left  alone 
to  fortify  their  conquert-d  possessions 
and  to  stren^ithen  their  war  industry 
with  captured  loot  means  more  lives  lost, 
more  blood  shed,  and  more  cost  for  the 
United  Nations  before  the  Japs  c^n  be 
forced  to  their  knees. 

Our  present  tactic  >  are  cau.'^ing  the 
Japs  no  particular  concern.  They  have 
had  thinps  pi'cLty  much  tlieir  own  way 
in  the  Paciilc.  We  hive  won  some  naval 
engagements.  We  have  taken  Guadal- 
canal and  parts  of  Ja\  a.  V/e  established 
bases  on  a  few  small  ulands.  In  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  job  yet  ahead, 
thi.s  is  not  much.  But  we  have  done  re- 
markably well  with  the  small  amount  of 
material  which  has  been  allocated  for 
the  Asiatic  theater.  We  have  pot  the 
men  and  the  spirit  to  do  a  real  job  in 
tiio  Paciiic.  but  we  will  have  to  give  them 
someihing  to  Ptiht  Willi.  MacArthur 
and  Halsey  and  Kenney  and  Chennault 
will  see  the  task  through  if  tiiey  have  a 
chance. 

I  can  readily  see  the  tremendous  dif- 
ficulties of  equipping  and  operating 
groat  armies  in  many  quarters  of  the 
globe.  I  am  not  seeking  a  quarrel  with 
oTjr  military  strategist.^,  for  tlieirs  is  a 
hupe  responsibility.  But  I  do  say  that 
time  works  against  us  in  the  Pacific.  We 
must  find  ways  to  concentrate  more 
ships  and  men  and  weapon.s  in  that  the- 
ater of  war.  even  if  it  means  les5;er  con- 
centrations in  the  European  theater. 
Were  our  European  operations  certain  to 
bo  of  short  duration,  I  could  under.stand 
the  emphasis  now  boinc:  laid  upon  sup- 
plies for  Europe.  But  to  me.  Hitler  and 
Hirohito  are  equaUy  obnoxious  and 
equally  dangerous  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  And  of  the  two.  I  believe  that 
Hirohito  will  rrow  sironper  with  the 
passaj:e  of  time. 

There  is  anotlier  thing,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  is  an  unpaid  debt  out  there  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  American  people  want 
the  scales  balanced.  I  am  talking  about 
Bataan  and  its  gallant  lads  who  are  now 
b'r'hind  barbed  wire  in  Jap  prison  camps. 
That  is  reason  enough  for  me  to  want 
more  activity  in  the  Pacific. 


at  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or    VBUfONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Fridat.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.   PLUMLEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
permission  Kranted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  Including;  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping from  the  Washington  Post  of  Tues- 
day. May  18.  entitled  "America  at  War," 
Vkritten  by  Selden  Menefee: 
America  at  War 
(By  Sniden  Mciufee) 
TAinuc  spnrr 

Now  England  is  living  intimately  with  the 
war.  The  huye  slxif-yards  at  Uoston  nud  I'lirt- 
l.ir.d.  the  Army  and  Navy  enciinipmcnts  at 
Camp  Edwards.  Provldeiue,  and  other  {laces, 
boom  f  ondltlona  throttphciU  business  and  In- 
dustry, urban  oU  crlae*  and  rural  gius 
shcrta';es    (ifTect    ever\-one's    way    of    life. 

Lven  the  aamll  coUe«;e  tovna  are  drawn  Into 
this  niacl.stroni  of  activity.  Staid  old  North- 
Hmpto.n.  for  example,  »«  occupied  by  QtO 
WAVna  and  SP.'KS.  The  old  resident* 
heartily  approve  of  them.  Smith  ColUge  11- 
scL  u>  M.)  f>hurt  of  staff  and  funds  that  the 
girl  &iudehU  are  contribuUng  tu  hour  each 
day  to  caJlege  chores  Di^rlng  lhr>  Eumnicr 
thejf  are  urged  to  sign  up  for  wi  rk  on  New 
Bn<;l\nd'8  farms. 

But  fundnmentRlIy  New  Englmnd  hat  re- 
mained a  tipht  little  reK:on  of  pJcturefque 
towns  and  villages,  neat  wtilte  houaea.  clo^e- 
clipped  lawns.  And  a  well-e.stabllalied  tocial 
bicrarcliy  that  has  hardly  been  touched  by 
this  war.  To  a  westerner  the  BtrcugUi  uf  the 
Yaiikee  tradition  comts  as  soniethinK  of  h 
shock  Here  Ls  n  caste  en  a  scale  unparalleled 
In  America  except  In  the  v-'hlte-Neero  rela- 
tionship (if  the  South.  Tho  cijmbin^d  cou- 
eervatlEm  of  the  Puntani  det-cecdanta  and  of 
the  Irish  CaUioiics  results  In  a  rock-ribbed 
reslataace  to  charge. 

IKI£  H  -  AM  EXICA  NS 

At  the  U  p  of  the  ancial  ftructure  are  the 
original  Yankee  Xanuiiea.  now  outntunbered 
by  Americans  at  mure  recent  vintutjc.  Next 
are  the  Irlsh-Araerlcans.  who  have  risen  to 
political  power  In  BosU)n  and  who  pre- 
dcminnte  aTicin^  skHled  workers  In  most  of 
tl.e  industrial  cities. 

At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  are  the  French 
Canadians  in  Ifalne.  Vermont.  New  Hamp- 
shire, aixl  Uidustrlai  sectloos  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island.  In  Bustun  and  other 
cities  cf  southern  New  England  ib.^  Italiai\s. 
Poles.  S!avs.  and  others  who  came  over  in  the 
1890s  or  later,  fill  the  some  rule  These,  lihe 
the  IriKh.  are  of  conserrailve  Catholic  sto'-k 

Where  the  Yankee  strain  Is  least  diluted^— 
as  in  Vermont — the  war  spirit  Is  strongest,  for 
there  are  no  diaruptlve  ^roup  antagonl.sros  to 
mar  the  picture.  Here  also  the  extreme  con- 
servatism of  the  Yankee  is  most  m  evidfuce. 

Tlirsp  uji-CGuntry  Yankees  (  ppi-se  the  New 
Deal  and  its  reform.s  on  general  principle. 
They  have  nerer  liked  the  40-hnur-week  law 
because  nnost  Vermont  farmers  work  longer. 
They  think  President  EooscTelt  Is  too  nro- 
labor.  Tbey  dislike  unions.  One  small  town 
editor  went  so  far  as  to  say.  •John  L.  Lewis 
had  better  rwt  come  tip  tliis  way  or  some 
farmer  might  Just  take  a  shot  at  him  " 

What  the  farmers  want,  according  to  the 
county  agtnt  of  one  prosperous  county  In 
Vermont,  Is  an  end  to  price  control  o^er  farm 


producU.  They  look  tMck  to  World  War  No  1 
as  a  acM-t  of  Utopian  era,  when  wages  and 
farm  prices  both  .soared. 

In  thU  war  they  feel  that  labor  U  getting 
the  grary.  I  was  shown  statlsttcs  (runi  the 
New  York  SUte  College  of  Agriculture,  to 
prove  that  In  February  factory  earnings  stood 
at  362  percent  of  the  IBIU  to  IB  14  level,  while 
the  oofTesponding  lixlei  uf  farm  prices  was 
only  182.  Such  flgiuea  make  Vermonters 
angry.  They  point  out  Chat.  alLboui;h  New 
England  produces  less  fixxl  than  she  coo- 
sumes.  what  she  does  prodiice  is  bulky  arxl 
pcruhab!e.  so  that  It  Is  eaaenual  to  maintain 
production  here. 

SOCIAL  BAnmrs 

In  the  cities,  Yankee  conservatism  often 
expresses  Itself  In  terms  of  social  barriers 
against  th.)se  of  recent  Imml^i'^ht  stock. 
Often  the  blfoted  are  themselves  the  chil- 
dren of  nr.rthrrn  European  immigrants;  they 
Identify  themselves  with  the  original  Yan- 
kees, and  overcorrect  for  their  lack  of  back- 
ground by  "taklni?  It  out"  on  other  immi- 
grant groups — the  Italians  and  eastern  Buro- 
prnns. 

This  feeling  extends  in  w?.rt;m?  even  to 
American  migrants  to  New  En;Tland*8  Irdus- 
trial  areas  I  heard  one  Bridgeport  Scandi- 
navian deliver  a  long  diatribe  ag.aln.st  the 
"Pennsylvania  cowbnjs"  from  Scranton  and 
other  depressed  areas,  who  have  filled  up  all 
of  th     city's  nTTi:!able  houses. 

The  conservatism  of  New  Erg!ard  has  been 
constructive,  horvrrer,  in  Its  InElstencc  on 
the  consemitlon  of  manpower  Local  l.ibor 
resourcf 8  are  belrg  utilized  as  far  as  prsslble, 
t.i  prevent  excess  mlgr.itlon  and  cv.^rexpan- 
slon.  In  upstate  Massarhvsrtts  r.lnc-tentha 
of  the  farmers  sre  said  to  be  doing  some  In- 
dustrial wTJTk,  full  or  port-ilme 

Greenfield,  a  thriving  tc.cl-nnd-dle-mak- 
Ing  center,  has  only  a  thousand  more  pecplo 
than  in  1941.  nllhmigh  one  p'.ant  there  hnn 
Increased  Its  working  staff  by  nlKTit  S.fJtX). 
Farmers  and  former  unemployed  Icwcs- 
pefjplt  commute  to  Greenfield  from  as  far 
away  a.s  southern  Vermont;  a  thourand 
uomen  are  employed  In  the  birgest  plant. 
and  white-collar  workers  spend  their  eve- 
nings in  the  factory  ofBce  Buch  arrange- 
ments shculd  greatly  ease  iht  Inevitr.ble 
post-war  readjustment. 


In  Defease  of  Leesville 


REMARICS 
•  or 


HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  ALL£N  of  Ixiuisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  rearmament  propram  was 
started.  Leesville.  La.,  was  a  town  cf 
about  3.5O0  or  4.000  popuJalion.  Since 
Camp  Polk  was  placed  near  Leesville,  the 
town  has  Krown  into  a  considerable  city 
of  many  thousands.  Camp  Polk  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  a  mored  camp  in  the 
Nation  today  and,  in  add  Uon  to  that, 
tens  of  thouiiands  of  soldiers  from  all 
over  the  Nation  have  maneuvered  in 
that  section  of  the  State,  and  Leesville 
has  suddenly  found  itself  in  the  midst 
of  one  01  the  greatest  military  areas  in 
the  Nation.  We  have  had  a  half  millicn 
men  maneuvering  at  cne   time  in  the 
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central  part  of  Louisiana.  Also  thou-" 
sands  of  civilians  have  flocked  there 
from  all  over  the  Nation. 

The  people  of  Leesville  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  as  fine  citizens  as 
our  Nation  affords.  They  are  law-abid- 
inp,  patriotic,  and  hard-working  people, 
Just  as  we  have  throughout  Louisiana. 
Their  sons  are  on  all  the  battle  fronts  of 
the  world  where  American  troops  are 
stationed.  They  are  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  tremendous  problems  which  have 
been  thrust  upon  them  as  a  re.sult  of  the 
war.  They  have  been  faced  with  the 
same  problems,  but  probably  in  a  greater 
decree,  that  all  other  boom  towns  and 
cities  have  had  to  face  during  this  war. 
A  few  days  ago  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer, 
of  Washington,  visited  Leesville.  La.,  and 
was  shown  every  courtesy  and  hospitality 
by  the  officials  and  citizens  of  that  city. 
While  this  person  was  enjoying  every 
kindness  which  these  fine  southern  peo- 
ple could  show  her.  she  was  at  that  very 
time  writing  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Wasliington  Post  on  Sun- 
day, April  18.  1943.  and  which  seriously 
reflected  upon  the  town  of  Leesville  and 
its  citizens.  If  one  is  looking  for  evils, 
I  wonder  why  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
Washington  to  find  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  In  que.stion  did 
the  good  people  of  Leesville  a  great  in- 
justice.    Soon   after  the  mayor  of  the 
town.     Hon.     Oscar     E.     Morris,     was 
informed  of   this  scurrilous  article,  he 
wrote  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
a  statement  for  publication  In  the  Post. 
I  have  not  seen  the  mayor's  letter  in  the 
Post   and   it   is   my   understanding   that 
the  Post  will  not  carry  the  letter.    In 
order  that  the  people  may  have  the  facts, 
I  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  mayor  to  the  Washington 
Post.     I  have  also  received  a  letter  from 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana, 
written   by  Dr.  David  E.  Brown,  State 
health  officer,  after  he  had  made  an  in- 
spection  of    Leesville   immediately    fol- 
lowing   the    visit    of    Mrs.    Meyer.    Dr. 
Brown  is  an  outstanding  Louisiana  phy- 
sician of  many  years  experience  and  I 
extend  his  letter  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  have  also  received  a  letter  numerously 
signed  by  school  men.  officials,  ministers, 
businessmen.      Legionnaires.      doctors, 
bankers,  and  other  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, which  I  also  incorporate  in  my  re- 
marks.    I  also  incorporate  in  my  remarks 
a  statement  of  the  expenditures  made 
by  Leesville  and  Vernon  Parish  in  con- 
nection   with    Camp    Polk.    These    ex- 
penditures may  not  look  large  to  you 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  ap- 
propriating   money   by   the   billions   of 
dollars,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  they 
were  large  to  the  people  of  Leesville  and 
Vernon  Parish  and  they  constituted  a 
real  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  good 
people.     I  also  include  in  my  remarks 
a  statement  by  the  Honorable  Sam  J. 
Murphy,  president  of  The  Vernon  Bank, 
Leesville.  La.,  and  a  statement  of  the 
Honorable  E.  D.  Boone,  president  of  the 
Merchants  &  Farmers  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Leesville,  La.,  and  who  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  have  just  been  informed  died  this  week. 
I  also  include  in  my  remarks  a  statement 


by  the  Reverend  Alton  A.  McKnight.  pas-  I 
tor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Leesville;  a  statement  by  the  Reverend 
J.  Z.  Sp>ears,  pastor  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  of  Leesville,  and  also  a  state- 
ment by  the  Reverend  E.  E.  Fields,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Leesville. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  statements 
are  lengthy.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  read  the  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
will  also  read  the  statements  which  I 
hp.ve  just  referred  to  and  Included  in  my 
remarks  because  these  several  state- 
ments constitute  a  vindication  for  Lees- 
ville. La. 

Mr.   Speaker,   under  leave  to   extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  statements 
herein  referred  to  as  follows: 
Mayor    O.    E     Morris    Anbwtes    Article    in 
Washington  Post 

LccBViu^.  La  ,  May  3.  1943. 
Editor,  Washington  Post, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Reference  is  made  to  your  scurrl- 
lou£  article  appearing  in  the  issue  of  Sunday. 
April  18,  1948,  under  the  headlines  "Army 
town  rots  under  layers  of  vice  and  greed."  In 
which  the  reporter  took  occasion  to  hold  the 
city  of  Leesville  up  to  national  ridicule. 

The  sensational  and  fantastic  Introduction 
of  her  story  was  so  absurd,  being  baaed  on 
her  ability  to  judge  the  virtue  of  a  woman  on 
the  arrangement  of  her  hairdo  while  driving 
by  in  an  automobile,  and  was  too  ridiculous 
to  mention  except  for  the  fact  that  it  gives 
color  to  her  whole  fabrication. 

The  luncheon  meeting  arranged  for  the 
benefit  of  your  reporter  was  In  no  sense  a 
chamber  of  commerce  alTalr.  but  was  ar- 
ranged to  include  representatives  from  all 
of  the  organizations  of  the  city.  Including 
civic  clubs,  religious  bodies,  city,  parish,  and 
State  ofllclalB,  and  welfare  workers.  This 
luncheon  was  arranged  after  receipt  of  letters 
from  your  reporter,  notifying  various  organ- 
izations that  she  would  be  in  Leesville  and 
wanted  to  see  them,  leaving  them  with  the 
impression  that  she  had  something  to  discuss 
of  civic  interest  that  might  be  of  benefit  to 
the  town.  Her  sacrilegious  insinuation  was 
in  very  poor  taste  as  there  was  no  prayer 
offered.  Instead  the  meeting  followed  the 
usual  Christian  custom  of  giving  thanks  fn 
recognition  of  a  God  and  His  sovereign  power 
before  meals. 

Another  example  of  blatant  misrepresenta- 
tion is  found  in  her  report  on  the  number  of 
hard-liquor  stores  in  Leesville.  Her  question 
was  directed  to  me.  and  was:  "How  many 
hard-liquor  stores  do  you  have  in  Leesville?" 
To  this  I  gave  the  reply  "25."  which  Is  the 
correct  number.  The  total  revenue  from 
these  IS  less  than  $20,000  per  annum,  Instead 
of  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  as 
stated  by  her.  I,  personally,  resent  her  flip- 
pant insinuation  that  I  misrepresented  the 
facts,  and  I  now  challenge  her  to  disprove  the 
facts  or  withdraw  her  libelous  Insinuation 
that  I  lied. 

Also,  a  fair  Investigation  would  reveal  the 
fact  that  Leesville  has  a  modern  sewerage 
system  adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  city 
three  times  the  size  of  Leesville.  This  plant 
was  in  operation  Ijefore  the  visit  of  your  re- 
porter. 

Still  another  example  of  her  Innuendo  and 
vicious  insinuation  Is  found  In  her  charge 
that  public  sentiment  In  Leesville  Is  wholly 
absent  on  matters  of  prostitution  and  Vice. 
We  are  reliably  Informed  that  the  venereal 
disease  rate  In  Camp  Polk  Is  below  the  aver- 
age compared  with  other  camps  and  is  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory. 


The  housing  situation  in  Leesville  Is  defi- 
nitely acute,  which  fact  Is  easily  understand- 
able, considering  that  the  population  of  thi« 
city  has  Increased  ever  600  percent  In  th« 
past  2  years,  but  the  statement  that  a  barn 
in  Leesville  produces  »1.600  per  month  In 
rents.  Is  absurd  and  positively  untrue.  A 
recent  investigation  of  this  bunk  house  dis- 
closes that  it  has  only  six  tenants,  who  pay 
$3.50  per  wee*,  and  which  produces  less  than 
$100  gross,  per  month,  against  your  reporter"! 
grossly  exaggerated  report  of  $1,600. 

We  have  no  defense  for  the  condition  of 
the  Vernon  Parish  Jail,  except  to  say  that 
the  conditions  existing  there  were  brought 
on  by  the  necessary  use  of  this  lone  penal 
institution  by  city,  parish.  State,  and  military 
police  which  condition  is  thoroughly  known 
and  plans  are  definitely  under  way  for  its 
remedy.  Humorously,  a  sample  of  her  ob- 
servation is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  some 
inmate  had  scribbled  his  name  "Jimmle"  on 
the  door  of  one  of  the  compartments,  and 
your  reporter  misread  It  as  the  "Juvenile" 
section. 

How  could  a  sane  person  expect  any  good 
to  come  from  such  a  malicious  and  mislead- 
ing attack?  What  satisfaction  could  you.  or 
anyone  else,  expect  to  realize  from  adding 
more  sleepless  nights  and  deeper  anxiety  to 
the  already  heavy  hearts  of  50,000  mothers 
and  fathers  of  enlisted  men,  stationed  at 
Camp  Polk,  except  to  sattsfy  a  sadistic  com- 
plex for  the  underworld?  Could  It  be 
that  your  Ingenious  dissertation  could  have 
been  Inspired  by  an  ulterior  motive  of  bring- 
ing a  cleavage  between  the  cooperative  and 
friendly  communities  of  Camp  Polk  and 
Leesville? 

What  explanation  or  justification  can  pos- 
sibly be  given  for  swooping  down  upon  a 
community  like  Leesville  with  a  diabolical 
tirade  of  obstruction  and  destruction?  If 
your  reporter's  visit  was  for  the  purpose  of 
Investigating  conditions  In  the  community, 
why  was  it  that  she  was  unable  to  see  that 
the  town  of  Leesville  had  a  street-paving 
project  m  progress  and  had  just  completed 
building  some  new  churches?  She  certainly 
should  have  been  able  to  find  the  addition 
known  as  Lee  Hllla.  where  tlie  buslneasmen 
and  citizens  of  the  town  had  erected  ap- 
proximately 500  modern  residences,  primarily 
for  the  use  of  officers  connected  with  Camp 
Polk. 

Truly  the  poisoned  pen  Is  more  dangerous 
than  the  sword.  The  morbidly  unhealthy 
undertone  of  your  graphic  portrayal  of  myth- 
ical vice  and  greed  Is  very  bad  for  American 
youth,  civilian  and  military,  but  no  doubt 
very  pleasing  to  Hitler  and  Doktor  Gtoebbels. 
Your  publication  might  be  Interested  to 
know  that  letters  and  clippings  have  been 
voluntarily  sent  to  Leesville  by  Individuals, 
officials,  and  organissatlons  in  different  States 
in  protest  and  revolt  against  such  unjtist, 
unreasonable,  and  unfoimded  stories. 

The  citizenship  of  LeesviUe  Is  shocked  and 
justifiably  indignant  at  the  flamboyant  melo- 
drama and  guttersniplng  Journalism  em- 
ployed by  your  reporter  In  her  shameful  at- 
tack upon  the  character  of  a  commtmlty 
struggling  with  colossal  problenas. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  fair-minded  enough 
to  give  this  statement  a  prominent  place  in 
your  publication. 
Respectfully. 

O.  E.  MoREis.  Mayor, 

APRIL  30,  1943. 
Hon.  Leonard  AiJXit, 

House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Leonard:  After  reading  the  report 
on  LeesvUle.  made  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  of 
the  Washington  Post,  I  made  a  special  visit 
to  LeesvUle.  and  made  a  very  careful  per- 
sonal Investigation  of  the  general  conditions 
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there,  and  Inspected  every  place  mentioned 
In  her  report,  havinf  all  places  pointed  out 
to  me  by  prominent  and  responsible  persona 
oX  the  city. 

Witn  one  or  two  exceptions  her  report  is  a 
grc;^  exaggeration  of  the  conditions,  as  I 
lound  them,  and  one  of  these  exceptions  Is 
the  Vernon  Parish  jail,  as  I  fully  agree  with 
her  on  what  she  said  concerning  this  Jail  aa 
It  Is  the  most  unaanltary  jail*  that  I  ever 
visited,  and  if  It  is  not  properly  cleansed  and 
repaired  within  a  rtason.ible  time  it  should 
tkiid.  will  t>e  cltjsed.  as  no  human  btlng  should 
be  confined  In  such  an  unsanitary  and  filthy 
place. 

Tlie  housing  situation  is  not  what  wc  would 
like  for  it  to  be  as  ntany  of  the  houses  are 
naturally  subfitancmrd  as  will  be  found  in  all 
small  towns  and  communtlea  of  this  section 
cf  the  ccunlry,  and  especially  In  all  boom 
towns   everywhere 

As  you  know,  Leesv;lle  was  a  small  town 
of  about  3,000  population  when  Camp  Polk 
was  located  neur  the  town  and  when  thou- 
sands of  workmen  came  In  to  construct  the 
camp  there  was  not  sufficient  housing  ac- 
commodations to  take  care  of  the  increase 
In  population,  and  as  a  result  there  were 
numerous  small  bcuses  constructed  to  take 
Ciue  of  these  laborers  who  were  en^a^ed  In 
constructing  the  camp,  and  when  the  cnmp 
was  Completed  and  Uie  labj.rers  moved  on. 
these  small  houses  and  shacks  naturally  re- 
juained. 
-^  As  tliousands  of  soldiers  moved  Into  the 
^camp,  and  many  of  them  had  families  that 
Came  with  them  or  followed  later,  finding 
houses  very  scarce,  they  naturally  have  been 
forced  to  locate  in  many  of  the  small  houses, 
which  are  not  altogether  desirable  for  perple 
to  live  m,  but  as  a  result  of  the  war  .'Situa- 
tion being  a.s  it  is.  and  not  having  the  ma- 
terials to  construct  new  homes,  we  naturally 
have  many  unsatlsfactoiy  situations  to  meet 
In  condltlon.s  of  this  kind. 

She  complained  of  the  high  rents  being 
charged  by  the  city  fathers,  or  allowed  to  be 
charged  by  tiiem.  and  cited  several  places  to 
substantiate  her  claims.  One  house  that  she 
mentioned,  in  which  there  were  60  people 
located,  and  they  were  paying  $32  per  month 
each,  and  thereby  giving  the  laudlvird  an 
Income  of  around  11.600  per  month;  and.  as 
»  matter  of  fact,  when  I  visited  this  house 
some  2  days  after  her  vi.sit  I  found  only  6 
persons  living  in  the  house  and  they  were 
paying  $3  50  per  week.  I  mention  thl.s  one 
Instance  to  show  how  she  actually  distorted 
the  facts  with  reference  to  the  housing  situ- 
ation In  and  around  the  town.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  matter  of  rents  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Office  cf  Price  Administra- 
tion and  not  controlled  by  the  so-called  city 
fathers 

She  left  the  Impression  that  the  disposal 
plant  was  nothing  more  than  a  borrowed 
pump,  and  I  fouud  a  nice  new  plant  Just 

completed  that  will  serve  twice  as  many 
people  as  are  In  LeesvUIe,  and  I  know  of  no 
town  the  size  of  this  one  that  has  a  better 
plant  than  this  one 

She  makes  quite  a  statement  regarding  the 
number  of  saloon  and  beer  Joints  In  and 
around  the  town  and  anyone  reading  tl^e 
statement  would  Infer  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  such  places,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  found  24  In  town  and  some  6  or  7 
around  the  outside,  and  she  says  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  d'Uars  are  paid  out 
In  this  section  for  the  liquor  license,  which 
Is  not  true 

She  says  the  first  thing  she  saw  when  ap- 
proaching LeesvUIe  was  a  prostitute  walking 
down  the  road  In  the  noonday  sun;  I  would 
Ilk©  to  know  how  she  could  detect  a  prostl- 
U-tc  toy  passing  a  woman  on  the  rood  In  a 
moving  automobile. 

I  vldted  many  sections  of  the  town  both 
ftood  and  bad  and  mnde  careful  Inquiry  as  to 
prostituticn  and  I  am  IrauJt  to  6ay   that  I 


found   the  conditions  much   better.  In  this 
respect,  than  I  really  expected  to  find  them. 

She  had  much  to  say  In  regard  to  greed  and 
profiteering  going  on  In  tills  town  and  I 
visited  several  of  the  restaurants  and  pur- 
chased sweet  milk  which  was  grade  A.  pas- 
teurized, and  I  paid  6  cents  per  glass  and  I 
also  purchased  good  coffee  for  a  nickel  per 
cup  and  I  have  paid  a  dime  for  both  coffee 
and  milk  in  many  other  towns  and  cities  of 
this  and  other  States.  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  many  of  the  statements  made  do 
net  represmt  facts. 

Having  visited  many  Army  camps  in  Loul- 
slma  and  other  States,  It  Is  my  rpinlon  that 
general  ondltlcns  in  and  around  LeesvUIe 
compare  lavorably  with  other  sections  of  the 
country,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  any  such 
report  wa.s  made  a.s  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
we  In  Louisiana  would  allow  such  conditions 
to  exist  In  our  camps  whcie  <jur  boys  and 
boys  from  other  States  must  live  while  traln- 
U^j,  to  Ro  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
to  fight  for  liberty  aiid  freedom  for  all  the 
world.  I  want  to  say  to  the  fathers  and 
motliers  of  the  boys  who  come  to  Louisiana 
the  State  department  of  health  will  do  evcry- 
thUifj  within  Its  power  to  see  that  thr^lr  health 
Ls  protected. 

Leonard,  I  am  making  this  brief  In  order 
that  you  may  know  the  true  conditions  aa 
they  are  In  your  congressional  district.  I  am 
sure  that  you  know  me  well  enough  to  de- 
{x-nd  un  what  I  tell  you  regarding  conditions 
as  I  ste  Uiem.  and  I  will  do  everything  within 
my  power  as  State  healtii  officer  to  safeguard 
the  health  and  lives  of  our  boys  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  I  will  f.ay  tiiat  It  Is  my 
department  that  Is  operating  the  Leesville 
quaruntiue  hospital  for  the  Isolation  and 
treatment  of  women  infected  with  venereal 
diseases. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  a&slstance  to  you  at  any 
tlnir.  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

With  best  wishes  and  personal  regards, 
I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Davis  E   Bsown.  M   D  , 

Slate  Health  ogicer. 

Parish    of    VraNOW, 

DlPAHTMBTNT    OF    EDUCATTON, 

I^en\lle,  La  .  May  11,  1943. 
Hon.  A.  LioN.AiiD  AhLzs, 

House  of  Reprenentativnt , 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DrAK  Sir:  It  \f,  not  our  purpose  to  write  an 
article  In  answer  to  the  tirade  sgaln.^t  Lees- 
vUIe which  appeared  recently  in  the  Wash- 
lni;ton  P.  >.st  That  arMcle  ha.s  been  ably 
answered  by  Mr.  O.  E  Morris,  mayor  of  Lees- 
vUIe. and  Dr.  David  E.  Brown,  prci^ldent  of 
the  State  board  of  he;Uth.  but  rather  to 
prove  that  Leesville  Is  clvlc-mlnded  and 
that  our  citizens  are  progressive. 

The  coming  of  Camp  Polk  found  Leesville 

a  quiet  town  of  3.500  population  Suddenly 
this  town.  nestUd  among  the  hills,  became  a 
hustling,  crowded  city  of  18,000  people,  who 
flocked  to  this  place  from  every  point  of  the 
compass.  Many  of  these  newcomers  were 
employed  in  the  building  of  Camp  Polk, 
others  to  ply  various  trade*.  Some  of  these 
cccupatlon.s  were  not  legitimate  and  helped 
to  create  problems  dlfBcult  to  properly  con- 
trol. 

Wlien  the  construction  of  Camp  Ptilk  be- 
gan. Leesville  had  a  police  force  of  three 
nien — the  marshal  and  two  who  worked  on 
the  night  shift.  Within  a  few  weeks  this 
force  was  increased  to  30  While  North 
Camp  Polk  was  being  built.  11  were  employed 
by  the  city  At  present.  6  are  working  on 
the  police  force. 

According  to  Mrs.  Meyer,  we  would  be  led 
to  believe  that  LeesvUIe  annually  collects 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  As  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  during  1942  the  city  collected 
Irum  all  sources  tJ3  221.58. 


Since  January  the  dty  has  let  contracts 
amounting  to  $35,000  for  the  paving  of  streeU 
and  building  sidewalks.  This  work  was  In 
operation  when  Mrs.  Meyer  made  her  visit 
here. 

The  schools  have  felt  the  influx  of  people 
to  our  city.  The  enrollment  of  students  has 
doubled  since  1941.  As  a  result,  our  schools 
have  been  overcrowded  during  the  present 
session,  but  a  new  building  costing  $95,000 
is  in  process  of  construction  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  at  the  opKjnIng  of  the  fall 
term  of  school. 

The  churches  of  Leesville  have  not  been 
Idle  during  the  "boom"  days.  Our  mlnl.s- 
ters  of  all  denominations  are  able,  consecrated 
men  who  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
ministers  of  many  of  our  larger  cities.  All 
are  doing  a  fine  work  In  developing  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  city. 

The  Christian  Church  has  added  five  Sun- 
day-fchnol  room.-:  b^au'if^cd  the  -^Ite  at  a 
ccst  of  $2000.  In  addition,  two  Camp  Plre 
groups  have  betn  orpanized  and  a  strong  Boy 
Scout  troop  Is  .sponsored  by  thl.«  church. 

For  work  In  the  Apostolic,  the  Baptist,  and 
th  '  Methodist  Churches  separate  reptrt.s  have 
been  filed  which  are  mndo  part  of  this  letter. 
Tlie  other  churches  In  the  city  whose  pas- 
tors we  have  been  unable  to  contact  have 
made  substantial  additions  and  repairs  to 
their  plant's 

The  Leesville  hospital,  which  Is  privately 
owned,  ha.s  spent  $8,000  for  nddltlonal  rooms, 
repairs,  furniture,  and  equipment. 

A  report  en  the  Lee  Hills  addition  to  the 
town  of  Leesville  is  made  a  part  of  this  letter. 
Among  the  fraternal  organizations  In  Lers- 
vlll«  are  the  Masons,  Royal  Arch  Ma.sons, 
Order  of  the  Eastern  St4»r.  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  The  Rotary  Club,  Lions,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  are  active  and 
flourlehlng. 

The  reports  of  the  Merchants  It.  Farmers 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and  the  Vernon  Bank  are 
made  part.s  of  this  letter. 

The  Southern  Bell  Telephone  A  Tele- 
graph Co  has  erected  a  modern  home  for 
the  telephone  exchange  and  instailed  the 
dial  system  In  Leesville.  A  dormitory  to 
hou^e  the  company's  employees  is  In  process 
of  construction  Before  the  coming  of  Camp 
Polk  the  company  employed  9  perst^ns;  now 
42  persons  are  employed  as  ofTlce  help,  man- 
ager, and  operators.  Telephones  Increased 
from  333  to  2.387. 

Tlie  Western  Union  has  Incre.i.sed  Its  force 
from  1  to  31  employees,  doubled  Its  oKlce 
space,  added  15  machines,  tripled  its  wir- 
ing facilities,  and  has  installed  the  lat'st 
telegraphic   equipment 

The  Leesville  of  other  days  Is  no  mere. 
The  new  Leesville  Is  active  and  making  prog- 
ress  In   lines   lending  to  a  better  day 

Let  us  extend  to  you  our  thunks  and  ap- 
preciation for  your  Interest  and  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Leesville. 
Ycurs  very  truly, 
A.  H  Nanney.  principal,  LeesvUIe  High 
Schtxil;  T  L  Harvey,  superin- 
tendent, parish  schct'ls;  Laura 
Lynch  supervLsor,  parish  schools; 
William  Gordy,  parr-h  treafnirer; 
A  L.  Temple,  principal,  elemen- 
tary school:  Charles  I.  Davis, 
deputy  sheriff;  Ariel  B.  Cava- 
naugh,  parL-ih  astc.ssor;  L.  Roy 
Williams,  registrar  of  voters,  P  Q. 
P>e;  E.  D  Boone,  president,  Mer- 
chant.s  tt  Farmers  Bank  tt  Tru.'t 
Co ;  Robert  D  Sch.iefer,  School 
Board  member.  Ward  1,  Vernon 
Pariah:  John  J  Hicks,  real  estate; 
O  Quinnault,  O  B  Mooneyham. 
Bill  Adams,  Bute  police;  Lewis 
Brown.  Vernon  Grocery;  John 
Manslnger,  J  M  King.  Richard 
PoUard.  W.  H  Pollard.  F  E. 
Herrander.  hardware:  Dr.  I  O. 
Wlufree.   Dr.   M.   W.   Talbot.  Rev! 
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B.  E.  Fields,  Joe  L.  Hurch,  8.  A. 
Hicks,  assistant  principal,  Lees- 
ville High  School;  R.  8.  Copeland, 
State  representative;  H.  R.  Scobee; 
Dennis  Cook,  manager,  Cain  Motor 
CO  ,  Inc  :  M.  A  Beaver,  Jack  Had- 
not.  clerk  of  court;  A.  D.  Self,  city 
marshal;  Curry  Ford,  publisher. 
Leesville  Leader:  O.  E  Morris, 
mayor,  town  of  Leesville;  J.  R. 
Ferguson,  assistant  district  at- 
torney; J.  C.  Terrell,  commander, 
American  Legion  Post;  Dr.  Leroy 
Plnchback,  Sam  Murphy,  presi- 
dent, the  Vernon  Bank;  G.  W. 
McNaughton,  Rev.  H.  Herapel, 
minister.  First  Christian  Church; 
D  A  Taylor,  manager.  Phoenix 
Drug  Store;  J  O  Bu.h.  R  B  Col- 
vin.  H.  F.  Rector.  Jr  .  Alfred 
Stephens.  T.  L.  Berry,  manager. 
West  Department  Store;  JuUen  R, 
Stevens,  Service  Grocery;  Jake 
Knight,  manager.  Jitney  Jungle 
No  2;  Rev  Alton  A  M.  Knight, 
pastor,  Methodist  Church. 

ExPENPrrt-KES      or     I  efsvii  le     and     Vehnon 
Parish  in  Connection  With  Camp  Polk 

1.  Purchased  200  acres  of  land  In  camp  site 
proper  so  that  construction  could  be  becjun 
before  appropriations  were  made  These 
were  small  farms  upon  which  people  lived 
and  who  had  to  move  quickly.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  this  land  was  later  repaid. 

2.  Purchased  the  railroad  right-of-way 
from  Pickering  to  the  camp  since  no  public 
funds  were  available  and  the  quartermaster 
and  contractors  were  all  here  and  tied  up 
None  of  this  expenditure  was  recovered 

3.  Purchased  20  acres  as  a  site  for  sewerage 
plant  at  Camp  Polk  since  no  site  was  avail- 
able on  ground  owned  by  the  Government. 
Purchase  price  of  this  land  was  recovered  less 
the  expenses  Incurred  In  going  to  court  to 
explain  the  value.  (Probably  one-half  the 
purchase  price  was  lost  In  court  expenses  ) 

4.  Secured  200  feet  right-of-way  for  en- 
trance road  to  Camp  Polk.  Most  of  this  right- 
of-way  was  donated,  but  what  w.is  purchased 
and  expenses  Incurred  was  never  repaid. 

5  Spent  approximately  $700  to  purchase 
options  from  families  In  the  Camp  Polk 
training  area.  This  was  done  both  to  assist 
the  Army  and  the  people  involved  so  that 
they  might  borrow  funds  to  move.  The 
money  and  efforts  were  completely  lost  since 
the  options  got  lost  In  the  red  tape  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  land  was  later  taken  by  con- 
demnation. 

LEE.svil.LE  PROPER 

fl.  Voted  $100,000  sewer  bond  to  supple- 
ment a  Federal  grant  to  build  a  modern 
sewerage  system  Including  a  .lewage-treat- 
ment  plant  Total  cost  of  this  project  was 
$424  596.  This  was  the  maximum  bond  Issue 
permitted  under  the  constitution  cf  Louisi- 
ana In  fact  it  was  over  the  limit  since  a 
small  bond  Issue  had  been  voted  a  couple  of 
years  previous,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  friendly  test  tult  through  the  supreme 
court  before  the  bonds  could  be  sold  This 
money  was  ready  and  available  by  the  time 
the  Lanham  Act  had  passed. 

THt'CKS  ARE   NOW  HERE  AND  IN  USE 

7  Voted  a  bond  Issue  to  buy  two  new  fire 
trucks  and  necessary  hose  and  equipment, 
$10000 

8  Voted  a  bond  Issue  to  buy  fire  hydrants 
and  water  system  to  supplement  Imprcve- 
ments  bv  local  privately  owned  public  utili- 
ties (under  the  utility  franchise  the  town 
had  to  furnish  pipe  and  other  equipment 
where  water  was  u>ed  for  fire  fighting  only), 
$10,000 

9  Built  and  now  has  under  construction, 
$182  000  worth  of  street  work,  of  which  the 
town    Is   furnishing   $42,750. 

10  Made  application  to  Federal  Works 
Agency    for    assistance    to    build    a    $35,000 


health  center,  for  which  a  lot  had  been  pur- 
chased and  donated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  application  was  appproved  but 
nothing  has  ever  been  done.  In  the  mean- 
time spent  $1,500  building  temporary  quar- 
ters for  the  health  center  which  now  appears 
to  be  permanent.    Lots  cost  $800. 

11.  Purchased  6  acres  of  land  as  a  public 
park  upon  which  the  United  Service  Organi- 
zations was  to  be  built  with  sufficient  grounds 
for  improvements  and  possible  expansions. 
Tills  site  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  although  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  Army  and  was  not  used.  The 
ground  has  now  been  '  to  the  Army  for  a  mili- 
tary police  headquarters  and  detention  camp. 
Tlie  United  Service  Organizations  was  built  in 
the  so-called  Inferno  of  wood  construction 
contrary  to  the  building  code  of  the  town  of 
Leesville  and  was  the  fiist  major  break  In  the 
type  of  building  within  the  restricted  zone. 

12  Prei^ared  plans  and  made  application 
for  lour  modern  comfort  and  shower  stations 
the  cost  to  be  about  $35  000,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  V/orks  Agency.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done.  Because  of  the  military 
and  floatlns;  population  these  were  consid- 
ered very  necessary.  Five  hundred  dollars 
on  plans  and  location. 

13.  Prepared  plans  and  made  application 
to  Federal  Works  Agency  for  assistance  In 
building  an  Incinerator  which  was  not  ap- 
proved 

14.  Prepared  plans  and  made  application 
to  Federal  Works  Agency  for  Jail  extensions 
and  Improvements  which  was  not  approved. 

15.  Prepared  plans  and  made  application 
for  improvements  to  the  school  In  Leesville 
which  Is  now  under  construction  and  near- 
ing  completion  at  a  ccst  of  $95.0C0. 

16.  Made  improvements  to  the  Pickering 
School  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $20,C00. 

17.  Worked  out  with  camp  authorities  plans 
for  the  quarantine  hospital  and  had  the  quar- 
ters held  available  for  health  authorities  until 
they  made  up  their  detailed  plans. 

18.  Organized  a  corporation  composed  of 
Eome  150  local  citizens,  purchased  350  acres 
of  land,  plotted  the  same,  took  In  the  city 
limits,  and  with  the  aid  of  several  Federal 
agencies  built  435  modern  homes  at  a  cost 
of  $1,600,000,  for  the  use  of  the  families  con- 
nected with  Camp  Polk.  In  this  project  the 
lights,  gas,  water,  and  telephone  lines  were 
all  ronstructed  ty  private  utility  companies 
so  that  the  total  cost  of  the  project  exceeded 
$2,000,000.  The  rents  for  these  houses  were 
worked  cut  with  the  officials  and  the  Army 
and  are  below  figures  recommended  by  the 
Army  board.  This  project  was  worked  out 
entirely  by  private  Individuals.  The  area 
Is  restricted  as  to  types  and  kind  of  construc- 
tion by  rigid  Federal  Housing  Administration 
standard.-,  which  have  not  been  violated. 

19.  The  water  company  dug  several  new 
wells  so  that  an  ample  ;upply  of  wate  cculd 
be  supplied  at  all  times  as  well  as  made 

some  8  or  10  mile:;  of  extensions  to  their 
lines.  Natural  gas  was  piped  into  the  town, 
a  d;strlbutlon  system  built  throughout  the 
town  The  telephone  company  changed  their 
system  to  dial  telephones  and  built  a  local 
exclianpe  which  cost  thousands  of  dollars  and 
is  probably  as  modern  as  any  In  this  area.  It 
was  built  for  twice  the  capacity  expected  and 
Is  now  being  enlarged  to  take  care  of  addi- 
tional expansions.  The  bus  company  now 
has  under  construction  a  modern  bus  termi- 
nal which  has  been  delayed  for  months  be- 
cause of  priorities,  etc, 

20.  The  Federal  Works  Agency  r  mpletely 
financed  and  built  175  units  at  a  ci..^t  of  ap- 
proximately $600,000.  The.se  units  are  com- 
pletely controlled  and  used  for  personnel  of 
Camp  Polk. 

21.  Application  was  made  to  Federal  Works 
Agency  and  to  State  health  authorities  for 
assistance  in  constructing  and  operating  a 
hospital  which  we  understood  was  set  up  in 

J  Leased  without  compensation. 


the  Lanham  Act  for  this  community,  W« 
understand  this  application  was  rejected  be- 
cause  the  United  States  Public  Healtb  Serv- 
ice would  not  certify  to  the  need. 

22.  At  the  request  and  assistance  of  the 
local  authorities  a  troop  of  State  police  was 
organized  with  headquarters  here  early  In 
1941  and  has  been  manned  since  that  time 
with  alxjut  20  patrolmen,  together  with  nec- 
essary cars,  motorcycles,  and  a  local  police 
raeko  station. 

23.  The  city  {jolice  was  Increased  from  the 
customary  2  to  an  average  of  20;  from  $300 
to  $2,500  per  month. 

24.  Ahead  of  the  freeze  and  In  anticipation 
of  the  expected  Increase  in  need  the  town 
purchased  a  new  caterpillar  tractor  and 
grr.der  and  a  new  dump  truck.  $4,500. 

These  expenditures  may  seem  email,  but 
In  reality  are  not,  since  the  fncome  of  the 
town  for  general  governmental  functions  in 
1940  was  less  than  $10,000  per  year,  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  things  that  were 
done  most  of  the  money  had  to  be  subscribed 
by  subscriptions  solicited  from  local  citizens 
and  legal  and  engineering  services  had  to  be 
either  donated  or  worked  out  on  credit. 


St.itement  or  Sam  J,  MtnirHY,  President  of 
THE  Vernon  Bank 

The  Vet.non  Bank, 
Leesville.  La..  May  11.  1943. 
At  the  beginning  of  1941  the  above  bank 
was  operating  with  3  employees,  and  the 
total  resources  were  around  $900,000.  Early 
In  the  year  the  construction  of  Camp  Polk 
started,  and  with  this  large  pay  roll  and  the 
Increase  In  the  population  of  Leesville  the 
above  Institution  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and,  of  course,  we  had  to  add  to  our 
personnel  to  take  care  of  the  Increase  In  bvisl- 
ness.  In  6  months  we  had  added  4  addi- 
tional clerks,  working  full-time  hours,  and 
about  3  nights  a  week  until  10  o'clock.  Then 
in  1942  came  the  new  Camp  Polk,  which  was 
around  a  $20,000,000  job,  and,  of  course,  this 
brought  a  lot  more  business  to  Leesville  and 
the  bank's  business  continued  to  Increase  and 
we  had  to  keep  adding  more  clerks  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  In  a  period  of  24 
months  the  above  bank  Increased  their  em- 
ployees from  3  to  13.  and  our  resources  In- 
creased from  around  $900,000  to  $2,376,675  08. 

Sam  J.  MtTRPHT, 

President. 

Lettth  of  E    D.  Boone,  President  of  Mer- 
chants &  Farmers  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Merchants  &  Farmers  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Leesville,  La.,  May  11,  1943. 
Mr   A.  H,  Nanney, 

Principal.  Leesville  High  School, 

LeesiHlle,  La. 
Dear  Mr.  Nanney:  In  response  to  your  in- 
quiry regarding  my  observation  of  conditions 
in  Leesville  for  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding, during  construction,  and  after  oc- 
cupancy of  Camp  Polk. 

It  l8  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
Leesville,  prior  to  construction  of  Camp  Polk, 
was  a  very  small  town  with  very  limited  fa- 
cilities of  every  nature  to  take  care  of  the 
tremendous  influx  of  workers  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  so  large  a  project,  and 
this  influx  of  workers  naturally  attracted  an 
equally  large  or  larger  group  of  "boom  town" 
prospectors  whose  sole  purpose  in  being  here 
was  to  get  some  of  the  easy  money.  This 
caused  the  town  and  surroundtng  vicinity 
to  have  a  siege  of  shacks  to  spring  up.  each 
of  which  housed,  It  was  generally  assumed 
but  hardly  substantiated,  some  form  of  vice 
or  corruption. 

You  win  recall  when  It  was  thought  that 
we  were  to  have  some  kind  of  military  camp 
here  that  the  local  citizens,  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  gathered  and  subscribed  funds 
for  the  purcha.sc  of  lands  for  the  camp  and 
adjacent  acreage  for  utilities,  etc..  and  money 
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was  also  donated  to  lease  and  otherwise  se- 
cure rights-of-way  for  highways  and  railroad 
spurs  to  the  camp  site.  You  will  also  recall 
that  never  at  any  time  did  the  Army  give  this 


"Wherea.s  at  our  services  on  Easter  Sun- 
day a  number  of  the  members  of  this  board 
and  their  families  were  unable  to  obtain 
seats,  and  also  about  50  percent  of  the  con- 


not  only  offer  the  facilities  of  our  church  to 
our  servicemen  and  their  famUle*  but  we  go 
out  In  a  special  effort  to  reach  them  for  our 
services,  that  we  might  better  serve  them 
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m  tliird  place,  and  Iowa,  with  total  buying 
of  $1.35  989.000.  or  135  percent  of  its  $100,- 
000  000  goal,  ran   fourth. 

Despite    the   showing   of   the   metropolitan 


Yet  few  seemed  swayed  by  him.  The  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  a  vote  of  318  to  62.  Curi- 
ously enough,  most  of  the  Kerr  committee 
members  took  pains  to  express  their  distaste 

fnr    th»»   Invpst  ipntinn    in    which    thpv    had   pn- 


be  assuming  responsibility  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government,  a  thing  never  intended 
in    our   Government,   and    a    task   thati. 
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was  also  donated  to  lease  and  otherwise  se- 
cure rights-of-way  for  highways  and  railroad 
spurs  to  the  camp  Bite.  You  will  also  recall 
that  never  at  any  time  did  the  Army  give  this 
group  of  citizens  any  advance  Informatlcn 
that  a  camp  would  definitely  be  built,  what 
kind  of  camp  It  would  be  tier  the  approxi- 
mate time  It  would  be  tenanted  If  buUt.  and 
we  were  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage,  as 
no  time  was  ^Iven  us  to  make  proper  prepara- 
tl0T\  for,  pa.ss  roeulatcry  ordinances  or  ob- 
tain necessary  sanitary  facilities  for  the  con- 
gestion which  was  to  folio'.'. 

Since  a'Mu.il  coii.struction  was  started  be- 
fore It  was  realized  what  facilities  would  be 
needed,  and  as  the  construction  of  the  camp 
required  the  services  of  all  skilled  workers. 
It  wa.1  almost  impossible  to  then  get  any 
work  done;  however,  the  utilities  did  expand 
their  facilltloa  Natural  gas  was  piped  to 
Leosville.  A  modern  and  up-to-date  sewerage 
gathering  and  disposal  system  lias  been 
built.  The  Lee  Hills  project  ol  the  Leesvllle 
Improvement  Corp<jration,  a  stock  company, 
owned  by  cllizena  of  Lee.^ville,  and  comprising 
435  units  of  housing  for  Army  personnel,  hria 
bi-en  built.  The  Flrtt  Baptist  Church  has 
Just  completed  its  maj'uiftcent  church  build- 
ing and  parsonas'fV  Kiimernus  private  resi- 
dences, which  would  be  con.sldcred  an  asset 
to  any  town  twice  the  .size  of  Leesville,  have 
been  built.  The  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Sc 
Telegraph  Co.  Iristalled  dial  telephones,  re- 
built Its  transmission  lines  in  the  city,  and 
■pent  ap!)roximately  $65,000  ffir  a  building 
and  equipment  In  Leesville.  This  bank,  at 
the  outset  of  activity,  spent  In  the  vicinity 
of  115. 000  for  modernization  and  expansKui 
of  Its  facilities,  and  every  other  business  has 
made  similar  Improvements.  All  this  has 
been  done  without  any  assurance  from  the 
Army  as  to  the  permanence  of  Camp  Polk,  and 
It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  If  it  were  definitely 
known  that  the  camp  would  be  permanent 
there  would  be  an  unlimited  amount  cf 
capital  immediately  available  to  finance  any 
amount  of  construction  necessary  for  the 
physical,  culttiral.  and  moral  requirements  of 
the  community;  however,  until  such  as- 
surance la  given  there  will  always  be  the 
•lement  of  doubt  which  .11  cause  the 
cautious  Investor  to  await  more  definite  In- 
Xormatlon  before  Investing  hl£  capital  In  some 
venture  which  might  not  pay  Itself  out 

The  school  system  In  Leesville  n  id  Vernon 
Pariah  has  been  able,  by  establi.shment  of 
small  auxiliary  schools  at  New  Llano  and  Lee 
H'U?,  to  meet  the  extreme  strain  on  Its  facili- 
ties, which  strain  will  be  considerably  less- 
ened In  the  1943-44  term  of  school  b"  com- 
pletion of  a  modern  IP-classroom  school  on 
the  campus  of  the  present  Leesville  High 
School  and  plans  for  a  permanent  grammar 
school  at  New  Llano. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  under  the 
circumstances  I  feel  that  all  has  been  done, 
or  la  definitely  being  attempted,  to  alleviate 
every  undesirable  condition  which  has  existed 
through  these  turbulent  times,  and  to  tinre- 
servedly  state  that  whenever  some  definite 
ftssurance  comes  from  the  Army  relative  to 
the  permanency  of  Camp  Polk  that  every 
needed  facility  and  Improvement  will  be 
provided. 

Yours  very  truly. 

ED  BooNE,  President. 


Statkmekt    or    Rrv.    Alton    A.    McKnioht, 
Pastok  or  PiKST  Methodist  Church 

First  Methodist  Chtthch 
Leesville.  La  .  May  11.  1941 

In  the  latter  part  of  1941.  the  Methodist 
Church  made  some  extensive  repairs  to  f':e 
church  building  and  enlargement  of  its  etiu- 
eatlonal  facilities.  We  also  erected  a  nice 
$7,000  pastors  home 

At  s  recent  meeting  of  the  ofBcial  board, 
tbe  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"Whereas  our  church  has  become  entirely 
too  small  to  care  lor  the  regular  ulteudance; 
and 


"Wherea.t  at  our  services  on  Easter  Sun- 
day a  number  of  the  members  of  this  board 
and  their  families  were  unable  to  obtain 
seats,  and  also  about  50  percent  of  the  Con- 
gregation were  unable  to  attend  services 
on  this  date,  due  to  our  Inability  to  accom- 
modate thfin:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Iti'solred  by  the  members  of  this  hoard. 
That  we  go  on  record  of  maklnc;  prepara- 
tions toward  enlarging  our  church  building 
to  a  sufficient  size  to  comfortably  care  for 
our  congregation,  when,  and  as  soon  as.  the 
critical  materials  needed  for  such  building 
be  less  critically  needed  for  the  successful 
prosectitlon  of  the  war  by  our  Government 
and  Allle.v  " 

We  are  appreciative  of  the  number  of  fine 
young  men  and  women  moving  into  our  town 
becau.w  of  the  Army  being  stationed  here. 
We  are  glad  to  see  them  finding  their  places 
In  the  church  as  was  their  custom  at  hr>me. 
We  aLso  rejotre  In  havlnir  s«)  many  of  our 
8<ildlers  and  their  wives,  living  In  our  town, 
HttendInK  our  services.  We  hope  it  will  soon 
be  possible  for  us  to  Increase  our  church 
plant  to  adequately  care  for  them 

Alton  A   McKnight, 

Pastor. 


St.^tement  by  Rev.  J.   Z    Spears,  Pastor, 
Central  Apostoiic  CnuatH 

We  came  to  Leesville  In  November  1939  to 
tak.'  up  the  W(  rk  as  pastor  of  the  Central 
Ap.stoUc  Church,  and  on  our  arrival  we 
found  a  very  nice  band  of  church  people  to 
work  with  for  our  congregation,  as  faithful 
as  we  have  ever  been  privileged  to  pastor;  and 
alstD  we  found  a  group  of  churches  here  la 
this  little  city  all  working  together  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community  We  have  now 
organized  a  ministerial  association  of  all  the 
ministers  of  V'ernon  Parish  who  meet  at  the 
First  Methodist  Church  each  third  Monday 
working  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  in  gen- 
eral. Our  slrgan  Is  '"Unity  and  fellowship." 
Since  coming  here  we  have  erected  an  8-room 
parse  nage  on  the  church  lot  equipped  with 
modern  conveniences;  have  also  built  four 
additional  Stmday  school  rooms  to  our 
church,  also  Installing  gas  heat  In  the  entire 
church  building;  have  al.so  purchased  an  ad- 
ditional lot  Joining  our  church  property  for 
the  purpose  of  tent  or  open-air  revivals.  We 
have  also  found  a  group  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  also  our  city  officials,  as 
friendly  and  as  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  church  work  as  In  any  other  place  we  have 
ever  worked. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  J    Z    Spears, 
Pastor,  Central  Apostolic  Chxirch 

of  Leen^Ue.  La. 


not  only  offer  the  facilities  of  our  church  to 
our  servicemen  and  their  famUies  but  we  go 
out  In  a  special  efTort  to  reach  them  for  our 
services,  that  we  might  better  serve  them 

The  First  Baptist  Church,  along  with  the 
other  churches  In  our  city,  wish  to  keep  the 
pplrltual  morale  high  among  our  people,  and 
are  not  only  happy  to  turn  over  to  our  sol- 
diers and  offlcers  and  their  families  our  own 
homes  to  share  with  us  but  are  active  la 
helping  to  place  them  in  decent  places  to 
live.  With  the  evil  Influences  thrown  about 
iLs — which  are  here  for  the  men's  pay  day  — 
this  task  Is  quite  difficult,  but  we  are  proud 
to  find  our  place  here,  and  to  fill  that  place  In 
serving  cur  men  and  cur  country 

E   E   FiEiDs, 

Paitor. 


Statement  by  Rev  E   E.  Fiet  ds.  Pastor,  First 
Baptist  Church 

First  Baptist  Chitrch, 
Lersville.  La  ,  May  11.  1943. 

In  January  1941  the  First  Baptist  Church 
foii!-.d  Itself  without  adequate  equipment  to 
meet  the  ti^t-growlng  need  t)ecause  of  the 
Increase  In  population  of  our  city  We  im- 
mediately be^un  the  plans  to  enlarge  our 
original  buildinij  plans  in  order  to  meet  as 
much  as  possible  this  unusual  situation  which 
had  been  thrust  upon  us  by  the  coming  cf 
Camp  Po!k.  With  a  sinceie  desire  to  keep  the 
moral  and  spiritual  standards  high  In  an 
Army  town,  we  started.  There  was  no  money 
In  our  treasury,  but  we  had  faith  In  our 
Heavenly  Father,  our  fellowman,  and  In  our 
future 

On  May  2  we  entered  the  front  doors  of  a 
beautiful  structure  on  the  corner  of  Filth 
and  Loe  Streets  for  the  purpose  of  worship 
This  building,  which  is  the  best  building  iii 
town,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000  (in- 
cluding fixtures  and  furniture),  of  which 
about  $27,000  has  already  been  raised.  Tills 
building  has  a  seating  capacity  In  the  main 
auditorium  of  600.  and  ediKatlonal  capacity 
of  about  650.  It  has  48  ro(  nis  In  it,  with  a 
secondary  auditorium  lu  the  basement.    We 


Chicago  District  Supplies  13  Percent  of 
Second  War  Loan  Funds 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Chicago  Sun  of  Maj  19.  1943: 

Chicago  District  Supplies  13  Percent  or  Sec- 
ond War  Loan  Funds— Nonbank  Buyfrs  in 
Metropolitan  Akea  Ai  most  Double  Quota, 
Final  Figures  Reveal 

(By  O  M  Smucker) 

Final  azures  on  partlcipatjcn  of  the  Chi- 
cago district  m  the  Second  War  Loan  weie 
mude  public  yesterd.iy  by  C.  S  Ycung,  presi- 
dent of  the  federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago 
and  chairman  of  the  boud-belUng  drive  la 
this  area 

The  seventh  district,  which  embraces  most 
of  the  Ave  States  of  Illinois.  Iowa.  Wisconsin, 
M:chlgan.  and  Indiana,  turned  In  subscrip- 
tions totaling  $2,368,036,000,  or  nearly  13 
percent  of  the  national  aggregate  of  $18,- 
533,000  000.  These  purchases  came  irvm  all 
classes  of  btiyers.  including  the  commercial 
banks. 

Bank  buying  In  the  Chicago  district 
amounted  to  $646,000,000.  compared  with  the 
national  toUil  of  $5,100,000,000  These  pur- 
chases embraced  the  seven-eighths  of  I 
percent  1-year  Treasury  certificates  and  the 
2  percent  9-year  Treasury  bonds. 

NONBANK   QUOTA   TOPPED 

Of  the  grand  total.  $1,722,036,000  of  securi- 
ties were  taken  by  buyers  other  than  com- 
mercial banks  during  the  April  drive  The 
amount  Wiis  164  percent  of  the  nonbank 
quota  of  $1,050,000,000  established  for  the 
district. 

This  contrasts  wt»h  a  national  nonbank 
BfTgregate  of  $13,433,000,000.  or  168  percent  cf 
the  $8,000,000,000  goal  set  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

In  this  area,  the  M"tri:  pohtan  Chlcaco  dis- 
trict, comprising  Cf<ik,  Lake,  and  Du  Pugo 
Counties,  made  the  best  showing,  with  non- 
bank  buying  totaling  $705.129  000.  or  190  per- 
cent of  the  $370,000,000  quota. 

Figured  by  S;ates.  honors  went  to  Indiana, 
buying  there  reaching  $184,199  000.  which  was 
167  percent  of  the  established  goal  of  $110.- 
000,000.  Michigan  came  next,  with  Its  acgre- 
gate  of  $341  833  000.  amounting  to  155  per- 
cent of  Its  $220,000,000  quota. 

WISCONSIN   aANKS  THIRD 

Wisconsin,  with  purchases  of  $224  677  000. 
or  140  percent  of  Its  $160,000,000  quota,  waa 
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Address  of  Hon.  Frank  E.  Gannett 


With  a  possible  decrease  In  production 
and  this  Increitse  In  demand  for  food,  some- 
one must  go  hungry.     Contrary  to  public  be- 


useleas.  There  hss  been  a  lot  of  mLoIeadlng 
nonsense  ol>)Ut  getting  sub-tltut*"  help  for 
farmers.     There  Is  no  substitute  for  fkllled 
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m  tlilrd  place,  and  Iowa,  with  total  buying 
of  $135989.000.  cr  135  percent  of  its  $100,- 
000.000  goal,  ran   fourth. 

Despite  the  showing  of  the  metropolitan 
Chicago  area,  Illinois  trailed  the  5-State 
procession,  both  in  total  buying  and  quota 
ratio.  Its  purchutes  of  $103,3G5,OCO  amounted 
to  120  i>ercent  of  Its  established  goal  of 
$90,000,000. 

Series  E  War  Savings  bonds  rcpieseiited 
$256,806,000  of  all  the  sales  m  the  district. 
During  the  April  selling  campaign  5.197.546 
Individual  bonds  of  this  i.->.>ue  were  sold.  In 
money  value,  the  Chicago  district  exceeded 
all  the  other  11  Federal  Reserve  districts  in 
E  bend  sales  la^t  month,  Mr.  Young  re- 
vealed. 

FOURTEEN  THOUSAND  BUT  2  '  ^ 'S 

The  number  of  orders  and  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  the  six  other  classes  cf  securities 
In  the  Second  War  Loan  Drive  to  nonbank 
buyers  were: 

Two-and-one-hnlf-ixTccnt  Treasury  bonds, 
14,309  and  $243,331,000:  2-percent  Treasury 
bonds.  13  029  and  $.'41,163,000;  ■« -percent 
certificates.  4,813  and  $£46,602,000;  F  Sav- 
ings bonds,  15.274  and  128.354.000;  G  s.n-- 
Ings  bonds.  48.121  and  S83  823  000.  and  C  tax 
savings  notes.  7.104  and  $321  952.C00 

Of  the  total  of  $705.129  000  subscribed  in 
the  metropolitan  Chicago  area,  the  s:x  large 
downtown  b:ink.<^— Continental  Illinris  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co  .  First  National, 
Harris  Trust  &  Savings.  Northern  Tr\ist, 
City  National,  and  American  National — 
turned  m  subscriptions  aggregating  $585,000.- 
000.  Of  this  total.  $441000  000  originated 
from  the  two  larger  banks.  Continental  Bnd 
First  National. 


Hon.    Sam   Hobbs'   Constitutiorial 
Argument  Applauded 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

Of    TENNE.SrrE 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  t  xtend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  edilonal  frcm  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  21  which  highly  commends  the 
splendid  argument  of  the  pcntlcman 
from  Alabama.  Hon.  S.^m  Hobb.5,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Kerr  amendment: 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LSSLTl 

Before  passing  the  Kerr  committee  amend- 
ment barring  salary  p.iym?nts  to  three  Fed- 
eral employees,  the  House  devoted  the  better 
part  of  2  days  to  debate  tipua  It.  The  out- 
standing contribution  to  this  debate,  in  cur 
Judgment,  was  made  by  Congressman  Hobbs, 
of  Alabama.  Avoiding  any  reference  to  per- 
sonalities, he  set  forth  simply,  starkly,  and 
compellingly  the  constitutional  ls:;ues  which 
are  at  stake.  The  amendment,  declared 
Judge  Hobbs,  "not  only  violates  the  consti- 
tutional mandate  against  bills  ol  attainder 
but  It  also  violates  the  doctrine — Implicit 
throughout  the  Constitution — of  separation 
cf  powers,  and  the  explicit  creation  of  a 
government  composed  of  three  separate  but 
coordinate  branches — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial."  These  are  precisely  the  con- 
sldoratioiiS  which  Impelled  this  newspaper 
to  protest  against  the  Kerr  proposal. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  Members 
of  the  House,  if  tliey  listened  to  Judge  Hobbs. 
could  override  his  clear,  incisive  reasouiug. 


Yet  few  seemed  swayed  by  him.  The  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  a  vote  of  318  to  62.  Curi- 
ously enough,  most  of  the  Kerr  committee 
members  took  pains  to  express  their  distaste 
for  the  Investigation  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged. Representative  Powers,  for  example, 
referred  to  It  as  "one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
and  distasteful  tasks  I  have  ever  under- 
taken." And  many  of  the  Congressmen  who 
spoke  in  support  of  the  amendment  seemed 
principally  intent  upon  indicating  llieir 
friendship  for  and  loyalty  to  Congressman 
Kerr  and  his  fellow  committeemen.  The 
good  intentions  of  the  Kerr  committee  were 
scarcely  the  main  Issue.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  situation  in  which  the  House  has  shown 
that  camaraderie  among  colle.gues  tran- 
scends real  questions  of  principle. 

When  the  Senate  takes  up  the  Kerr  pro- 
posal. It  need  not  be  motivated  by  these  per- 
sonal loyalties.  This  Is  perhaps  one  of  the 
real  virtues  of  a  bicameral  legislature.  The 
amenities,  as  far  as  Congres.sman  Kerr  is 
concerned,  have  now  been  observed.  Tlie 
Senators  are  liee  to  consider  the  amenities 
a.s  they  affect  the  three  Federal  employees  in 
question  and  as  they  affect  the  far  more  im- 
portant Issue  of  constitutional  government. 
If  the  Senate  wishes  to  Judge  this  case  on  its 
merits,  it  can  do  no  better  than  to  study  the 
arguments  and  the  legal  citations  advanced 
by  Judge  Hoibs. 


This  Road  Has  No  Ending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORKiS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  had  beiore  it  a  short 
time  aco  the  question  of  voting  to  deny 
appropriations  for  the  payment  of  sala- 
ries to  certain  individuals  on  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  roll.  The  vote  which  I  ca.^t 
apainst  this  proposition  represented  no 
reflection  upon  the  membership  of  the 
Kerr  committee.  I  believe  that  commit- 
tee has  been  conscientious  and  earnest 
and  I  do  not  share  the  criticism  that  has 
been  made  of  it. 

My  "no"  vote  was  cast  because  of  a 
profound  conviction  upon  my  part  that, 
unless  the  persons  involved  aiO  shown 
to  be  disloyal  to  their  country — a  tiling 
w.hich  in  my  judgment  was  not  shown — 
the  Concress  is  embarkinc;  upon  a  course 
in  enacting  lepi.'lation  of  this  character 
which  is  ill-advised,  dangerous,  and  in 
conflict  with  the  basic  principles  of  our 
Government.  The  fact  that  action  of 
this  character  has  never  been  taken  in 
all  the  history  of  the  Congress  up  until 
about  2  years  ago  is  surely  a  considera- 
tion of  great  importance.  And  I  believe 
the  reason  no  such  action  ever  was  taken 
for  150  years  of  our  history  has  been  due 
to  the  realization  by  previous  Congresses 
that  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a 
course  are  to  make  every  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  against  whom 
any  Member  of  Congress  sees  fit  to  pre- 
fer charges  liable  to  and  in  danger  of 
similar  action.  Such  a  .situation  would 
obviously  mean  that  the  Congress  would 


be  assuming  resF>onsibility  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government,  a  thing  never  Intended 
in  our  Government,  and  a  task  thati, 
clearly  the  Congress  is  by  no  means 
equipped  to  undertake. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  constitutional 
law  but  even  aride  from  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  whether  Congress  is  within  its 
proper  constitutional  sphere  in  enacting 
legislation  of  this  kind  the  precedent  set 
thereby  is  one  wliich  can  lead  to  very 
serious  consequences  indeed. 

It  is  unquestionably  within  the  pov.-er 
of  Congress  to  pass  general  legislation 
setting  up  standards  for  the  employment 
of  Federal  personnel.  The  Congress  has 
done  that,  and  has  establ  shed  a  general 
prohibition  against  the  employment  of 
people  who  are  Communists.  Nazis,  or 
Fascists  by  the  Government. 

Were  a  showing  made  to  the  effect  that 
any  Federal  employee  fell  within  any  of 
those  categories,  I  should  be  prepared 
to  vcte  to  strike  him  from  the  pay  roll. 
But  in  such  a  case,  the  action  would  be 
taken  under  the  authority  under  general 
legislation.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
the  three  men  proscribed  by  the  action 
of  the  House  in  this  instance. 

There  are  two  possible  logical  posi- 
tions for  the  Congress  to  take  with  re- 
gard to  this  whole  question.  The  one  is 
that  Congress  has  a  right  to  strike  from 
the  Federal  pay  roll  anyone  that  happens 
to  displease  the  Congress  without  even 
attaching  to  such  action  any  particular 
charges  except  only  that  the  Congress 
does  not  choose  to  continue  to  pay  the 
salary  of  a  certain  person.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  boldly  contended 
that  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  take 
this  position.  With  their  contention.  I 
disagree  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  com- 
mand. And  if  we  are  not  to  take  that 
view  then  if  Congress  votes  to  strike 
down  an  employee  it  must  do  .so  upon  the 
basis  of  accusation  against  him. 

To  justify  such  action  it  must,  if  we 
are  to  be  on  defensible  ground,  te  dem- 
onstrated that  the  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  either  debarred  from 
holding  a  Federal  position  under  some 
general  statute  passed  by  Congress  or 
can  be  shown  to  be  disloysl  to  this  coun- 
try and  hence  subject  to  something  re- 
.sembling  impeachment.  For  otherwise 
the  action  will  always  be  taken  on  the 
very  questionable  and  constantly  shift- 
ing ground  that  tlie  employee  in  ques- 
tion holds  views  or  has  held  or  expressed 
opinions  which  the  Congress  just  does 
not  like.  So  that  conservative  Con- 
gresses would  be  debarring  people  be- 
cause they  were  tco  far  to  the  left  and 
progre.ssive  Congresses  wculd  be  debar- 
ring them  because  they  v  ere  too  far  to 
the  right. 

The  function  of  Congress  is  to  pass 
laws,  including  law.i  settini  up  stf  ndards 
for  Federal  emplorment.  Bit  it  is  not 
a  proper  function  of  the  Conrres.i  to  at- 
tempt to  set  itself  up  vs  an  ai.ency  to  be 
judge  and  jury  in  the  rbsence  of  any  ap- 
plicable law  as  to  the  fitness  lor  office  of 
each  individual  among  the  h  tine  reds  of 
thousands  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 
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We  hear  much  about  Germany's  method 
of  controlling  prices,  but  we  don't  know  what 
conditions  are  In  that  country.     We  do  know 


whole,  price  virtually  means  Income.  Tc  the 
consumer,  the  price  of  food  determines  how 
much    money   will    be   left   for   other   things 


r,~.,-^rt    ♦  l-^ 


arrj    Hf>tir«,H 


Into  cheese,  evaporated,  condensed,  or  dried, 
has  been  determined  by  price.  Whether  the 
butter  moves  to  Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  or  New 
Vn»-lf  Pifv  >-ins  hpen   determined  bv  Drlce. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Frank  E.  Gannett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ra^RESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  rxtend  my  remr  ks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Prank  E.  Gannett  before  the  Repub- 
lican Congre.sMonal  Food  Study  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.  C.  May  19.  1943: 

Food  Is  the  paramount  national  problem 
for  1943. 

Recently  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
throughout  the  country,  to  editors,  publish- 
ers, form  leaders,  and  farmers.  More  than 
a  thousand  editors  and  S.COO  farmers  replied. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  them  agreed  that  food 
Is  our  paramount  problem. 

Furthermore  I  predict  that  food  will  be  one 
of  the  prsnt  campaign  issues  in  1944  bccaufe 
the  fcxjd  problem  has  been  handled  in  an 
abominable  way  by  the   administration. 

We  cannot  win  this  war  without  food.  In 
fact  food  may  win  the  war.  That  was  the 
flof];an  in  1917  Pood  Is  as  Important  as 
tanks,  planes,  ships,  and  guns.  When  the 
war  broke  out  the  Government  failed  us 
miserably  for  It  did  not  give  as  much  atten- 
tion to  food  as  it  gave  to  the  production  of 
other  war  materiel. 

The  public  should  get  this  straight.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  helping  the  fttrrntr  Tlio 
question  we  face  Is  how  to  get  the  food  we 
must  have  and  what,  at  this  late  hour,  can 
be  done  to  Improve  the  situation. 

Those  who  live  In  our  cities,  those  em- 
ployed in  war  work  and  other  factories, 
should  cease  to  worry  about  prices  they  may 
have  to  pay  for  food.  They  should  instead 
be  concerned  about  getting  enough  food  to 
eat.  That  question  is  far  more  serlcus  than 
the  question  of  price. 

Fixing  a  lower  price  for  any  product — 
beef,  for  Instance — doesn't  do  any  good  if 
you  cant  get  any  beef. 

We  face  an  enormous  decrease  In  food  pro- 
duction, despite  all  of  the  misleading  Etate- 
menta  put  cut  by  our  Oovernment  c  fllclals. 
In  my  survey.  62  percent  of  the  5.CC0  farm.era 
who  replied  and  who  know  what  they  and 
their  neighbors  expect  In  production  this 
year,  said  there  wotild  be  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  food  produced  The  greatest 
handicaps  to  production.  In  their  opinion, 
were  these:  90  percent  said  lack  of  trained 
help  was  the  farmer's  biggest  problem;  89 
percent  blamed  the  Government's  Interfer- 
ence for  decreased  production:  83  percent 
said  price  ceilings  were  too  low;  79  percent 
said  lack  of  machinery  and  repairs  hindered 
production  most. 

Last  year  we  had  a  record  crop.  There  la 
no  probability  that  we  shall  equal  it.  If. 
however,  we  should  have  unfavorable  weather 
for  farming,  we  may  have  a  tremendous  drop 
hi  production — a  real  scarcity  of  food.  It  Is 
possible.  Indeed,  that  we  face  a  great  national 
disaster. 

This  expected  and  likely  decrease  In  our 
food  production  comes  In  the  lace  of  m- 
creased  demand  for  food.  Men  in  uniform 
cat  one-third  more  than  civilians.  We  must 
feed  our  allies  and  feed  the  people  rescued 
from  Nazi  rule.  And  again,  much  of  the 
food  we  ship  abroad  Is  sunk  on  the  way  and 
Oannot  be  replaced.  Furthermore,  becauao 
of  high  wages  in  Industry,  people  have  In- 
creased purchasing  power  and  thus  nattirally 
are  trying  to  get  more  food  that  they  may 
like. 


With  a  possible  decrease  In  production 
and  this  Increase  in  demand  for  food,  some- 
one must  go  hungry.  Contrary  to  public  be- 
lief, as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  every  year  since 
1922,  our  Imports  of  ford  have  exceeded  our 
exports.     We  have  not  had  too  much  food. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  th;kt  In  the  last 
25  year.s  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  lncrca.scd  30  percent  while  foo<l  produc- 
tion Increased  only  15  percent.  In  other 
worcU.  even  if  we  were  pn  ducUn.;  more  than 
ever  before,  we  could  not  fulfill  t^e  tremen- 
dous demand.s  made  upon  us 

A  year  from  now,  unless  vigorous  action  Is 
taken,  we  here  In  this  supposed  land  of 
plenty,  will  not  have  enouRh  f(xxl. 

What  can  be  done  about  It? 

Unfortunately  it  Is  getlliiR  rather  late  to 
increase  production  thl.s  year,  but  there  is 
still  time  to  help  with  some  crops. 

First,  we  must  give  the  farmer  an  Incentive 
to  produce  more.  He  is  not  going  to  do  it 
at  a  loss  and  no  one  who  is  entjnged  in  other 
work  sliould  expect  him  to  take  a  loss. 

Ihls  means  that  ceilings  on  farm  products 
which  have  been  too  low  and  have  dis- 
couraged production  must  be  raised. 

Next,  there  must  be  no  delay  In  petting 
to  the  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery 
plenty  of  steel  and  other  materials  they  need 
There  are  little  plants  all  over  the  country 
now  Idle  that  could,  under  proper  direction 
and  arrangements  with  th«  b.g  farm  ma- 
chinery people,  do  much  tn  step  up  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  machinery. 

It  Is  too  late  now  for  making  planting 
eqtitpment  that  could  be  u^^ed  this  year,  but 
there  is  still  time  to  make  liarvestmg  equip- 
ment. Because  there  Is  a  shortage  of  labor, 
harvesting  machinery  will  be  more  necessary 
than  ever  before. 

The  harvestint;  niMcIiltKry  th.it  may  be  on 
hand  or  b«  produced  should  be  supplied  to 
the  far  S^uth  first,  for  in  only  a  few  weeks 
harvesting  will  be  under  way  there.  Ship- 
ments of  later  production  should  follow 
northward  as  crops  ripen.  M\ich  farm  ma- 
chinery, particularly  small  tractors,  are  not 
efflclent  except  on  rubber.  Steel  rims  now 
being  shipped  should  be  supplanted  by  rub- 
ber tires  and  there  should  be  allocation  of 
enough  rubber  for  this  great  need 

On  April  15,  the  Office  of  War  Information 
reported  that  between  the  beginning  of  the 
defense  program  and  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1943,  some  3.000.000  workers  left  the 
farms  and  went  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces 
or  to  work  In  city  industries.  OfSce  of  W;ir 
Information  further  stated  the  men  and 
women  who  left  the  farm  were  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  18-  to  40-year  range  and  were 
skilled  farm  workers 

There  are  approximately  6,000  000  farms. 
The  loss  of  3.C00.O0O  workers  means  an  aver- 
age of  1  skilled  worker  off  every  other  farm 
In  America.  Investigation  shows  that  the 
average  age  of  farmers  left  on  the  farms  is 
well  above  the  middle  fifties,  or  putting  it 
another  way.  old  men  are  today  carrying  the 
responsibility  of  the  biggest  job  of  food  pro- 
duction the  world  haa  ever  seen. 

Many  draft  boarda  are  still  taking  skilled 
farm  help.  Technically  the  draft  boards  have 
the  authority  to  defer  farmers,  but  in  prac- 
tice they  are  given  huge  quotas  to  fill  and 
feel  that  they  must  fill  them  at  any  cost. 

Of  course  the  biggest  pull  on  farm  labor 
has  been  to  Industry.  Because  of  faulty  Gov- 
ernment achemea,  farm  prices  have  been  such 
that  the  farmer  could  not  compete  with  city 
Induatries  In  holding  his  help.  Another  dif- 
ficulty la  the  fact  that  little  or  no  effort  haa 
been  made  to  Impress  young  farmers  that 
they  are  serving  their  country  by  staying  on 
the  farm.  Fearing  to  be  called  slackers,  they 
have  refused  to  ask  for  deferment,  or  have 
gone  Into  the  monition  plants. 

Much  of  the  work  on  farms  must  be  carried 
on  every  day  In  the  year.  Occasional  help 
l8  no  good  an«*  nnaklUed  help  U  worse  than 


useleas.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  raL«lrfldlng 
nonsense  about  getting  substitute  help  for 
fanners  There  is  no  substitute  for  fkilled 
farm  labor  It  takes  years  to  le;^m  farming. 
Unskilled  help  either  In  the  poultry  plant  or 
In  the  dairy  barn  can  throw  production  off 
permanently  In  a  short  time  Un.'-killed 
labor,  of  course,  can  be  used  In  the  harvesting 
of  some  crops. 

1.  To  help  farm  production,  the  drafting 
of  skilled  farm  labor  mu-st  be  st<ipped  al)So- 
lutely 

2  We  Bhould  put  on  a  great  national  c«m- 
palpn  to  Impress  farmers  and  farm  b<iys  that 
they  are  serving  America  ar.d  holplng  to  w  n 
the  war  right  where  they  are.  in  raising  food. 

3  It  may  be  neces.'<;ir,  to  fuiioiigh  skilled 
farm  men  now  In  the  armed  forces  on  a 
long-time  basis  and  get  thorn  back  n.to 
agricultural  production.  Th:s  can  easily  oe 
done.  The  Army  could  keep  control  of  these 
men  and  call  them  back  after  the  harvesting. 

Price  ceilings  have  confused  and  discour- 
aged farmers.  The  black  market  is  the  worst 
it  has  been  In  our  history  and  the  blame  for 
It.  for  the  most  part,  docs  not  rest  on  those 
who  violate  the  price  rules  and  regulations, 
but  on  those  who  fix  prices  that  wont  work. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be 
repealed  any  more  than  can  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. If  the  celling  Is  set  under  natural 
demand  all  the  bureaucrats  In  the  wor'd 
cannot  enforce  that  ceiling  II  you  make 
your  celling  regulations  complicated  and 
confusing,  the  whole  economi<.-  community 
will  vl(jlate  these  ceilings,  the  majority  not 
even  realizing  that  they  are  doing  so 

The  absurd  complicated  price  ceilings  en 
poultry  are  an  example.  Few  farmers  are 
able  to  figure  out  the  regulations  so  as  to 
sell  their  live  poultry  without  violating  the 
celling. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  ffort  to  regulate 
pricea  baa  been  disastrous  all  along  the  line 
and  has  resulted  In  upsetting  our  whole 
economy.  I  doubt  that  there  Is  anyone  wise 
enough  or  powerful  enough  to  control  all  our 
buying  and  selling  In  this  vast  country. 

When  you  try  to  fix  the  price  of  one  food 
you  throw  out  of  gear  the  production  and 
price  of  a  related  product  Take,  for  In- 
stance, corn.  The  OfHi  e  of  Price  Administra- 
tion fixed  a  celling  of  •!  05  per  bushel  on  corn. 
The  farmer  In  the  Midwest  knows  that  by 
feeding  corn  to  hogs  he  cnn  get  a  return  equal 
to  tl  45  a  bushel  for  his  corn.  Therefore, 
corn  is  not  being  shlppd  and  livestock  feed- 
ers, dairymen,  and  poultrynien  And  It  almost 
imposeible  to  buy  enough  corn  to  keep  g<jliig 
from  day  to  day  As  corn  Is  60  percent  of 
our  livestock  ration  over  the  Nation  as  • 
whole,  this  sttuatiim  Is  a  threat  to  our  live- 
stock feeders,  dairymen,  and  poultry  pro- 
ducers. If  tills  celling  on  corn  Is  continued. 
It  may  ultimately  deprive  the  great  consum- 
ing eastern  part  of  our  country  of  eggs,  milk. 
butter,  cheese,  and  meats,  except  pork — foods 
most  essential  for  maintenance  of  health. 

Our  present  feed  and  food  problem  Is  shot 
through  with  maladjustments  in  prices  uhich 
cause  disturbances  everywhere.  The  Idea  be- 
hind this  attempt  to  fix  prices  on  nearly 
everything  is  that  in  this  way  we  can  prevent 
Inflation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  haven't 
prevented  Inflation,  and  we  now  have  much 
greater  Inflation  than  the  public  realises 

Government  figurea  on  the  cost  of  living 
mean  nothing  because  they  are  based  on  cell- 
ing prices,  which  do  not  represent  accurate 
market  prices. 

Inflation  Is  an  upward  movement  of  prl.  es 
In  general.  It  is  merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  goods  and  services  are  now  more 
valuable.  In  terms  of  dollars,  than  they  for- 
merly were.  In  wartime,  however,  we  have 
greater  use  for  goods  and  servlcea  than  w« 
have  In  peacetime.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  their 
pricea  should  rise.  Never  In  wartime  has  It 
been  jxiaBlble  to  halt  rising  prices  and  It 
probably  never  will  be  possible. 
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We  hear  much  about  Germany's  method  j 
of  controlling  prices,  but  we  don't  know  what 
conditions  are  in  that  country  We  do  know 
they  have  black  markets  and  that  offenders 
are  shot.  In  Britain  it  is  said  that  price  con- 
trol is  partially  effective,  but  again,  we  don't 
know  the  real  facts. 

Moderate  Inflation  will  not  ruin  us  We 
had  much  innation  in  the  First  World  War. 
W  at  we  should  lear  most  Is  wild  inflation 
tliat  comes  when  the  Government  starts  the 
money  printing  presses  as  It  did  in  Ger- 
many after  th?  First  World  War. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  Government  must 
pay  for  its  tanks,  planes  and  shlpj.  It  can 
get  money  lor  this  purpose  only  by  taxation 
and  by  borrowing  from  the  public  through 
the  selling  of  bonds.  We  have  about  reached 
the  limit  in  taxation.  If  the  war  continues 
long,  we  may  reach  the  point  where  the  pub- 
lico cannot  lend  the  Government  enough 
money  for  Us  war  program.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  te?in  to  print  monf  y 
and  that,  of  course,  leads  to  certain  disas- 
trous decrease  in  the  value  of  money— wild 
inflation 

Some  Inflation  is  inevitable.  Indeed,  it 
can  become  ncces.sary.  Our  national  Income 
is  the  total  of  our  production  of  various 
things,  multiplied  by  the  price  of  tho-^e 
things,  plus  services.  Half  of  our  national 
income  goes  for  food,  clothing,  and  housing 
Recently  the  United  States  Treasury  an- 
nounced that  it  would  need  $90,000,000,000 
this  year  for  its  war  program  Therefore. 
$90,000,000,000  for  war  purposes  means  that 
we  must  have  a  national  Income  of  $180.- 
000  000,000  if  people  are  going  to  have  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  Last  year,  with  pro- 
duction at  Its  peak,  cur  national  Income  was 
$135  000,000,000.  It  Will  be  Impossible  to  In- 
crease our  production  very  much  Theie- 
fore.  if  we  are  to  have  a  larger  national  In- 
come, It  can  come  only  from  higher  prices. 

A.*;  prices  rise,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  must 
increase  wages  Otherwi.-e  it  will  be  lmp<is- 
slble  for  the  millions  of  our  toilers  to  buy 
the  things  they  need 

This  attempt  to  put  a  celling  on  all  wages 
and  all  production  is  Just  another  experl- 
nmit  which  is  doomed  to  fall.  There  Is  a 
(MWral  desire  to  see  it  work,  but,  in  my 
opinion.  It  I'^n't  working  and  Its  failures 
will  constantly  Increase  All  appeals  to  the 
public  will  not  be  powerful  enough  to  sup- 
press and  control  increasing  demands  and 
decreasing  supplies. 

To  police  the  country's  distribution  ma- 
chinery rltrldly  enough  to  maintain  prices  at 
fixed  levels  would  take  millions  of  men  and 
billlon-s  of  dollars.  Such  an  expen.'^e  would 
be  extravafant  In  time  of  peace  and  pro- 
hibitive in  time  of  war,  because  It  would  be 
a  net  deduction  from  our  war  effort. 

The  Nation  believes  that  rising  farm  prices 
cause  inflation.  It  would  be  as  correct  to 
say  that  a  rising  thermometer  causes  a  warm 
day.  What  has  happened  Is  that  the  general 
level  of  all  prices  has  risen  and  farm  prices 
have  risen  with  them. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  farm  prices 
of  food  have  risen  96  percent  or  more,  but 
retail  prices  have  risen  only  40  percent.  Farm 
prices  respond  more  quickly  to  a  general  price 
change  than  do  retail  prices.  In  the  depres- 
sion, farm  prices  fell  68  percent  while  retail 
prices  of  food  fell  only  46  percent 

When  we  have  a  10  percent  rise  in  farm 
prices,  that  docs  not  mean  that  we  must  have 
n  10  percent  rLse  In  retail  costs.  A  10  per- 
cent rise  in  farm  prices  in  the  past  has  re- 
sulted in  only  a  3  or  4  percent  rise  in  retail 
prices  of  food.  This  is  because  many  of  the 
cosu  of  distribution  are  fixed  and  these  costs 
do  not  vary,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
cost  of  the  product  handled. 

Most  of  us  don't  realize  the  Importance  of 
price  in  our  lives.  No  matter  how  It  is 
phrriscd.  price  Is  the  real  issue  for  both  pro- 
ducer   and   consumer.     To   agriculture   as   a 


whole,  price  virtually  means  income.  To  the 
consumer,  the  price  of  food  determines  how 
much  money  will  be  left  for  other  things 
besides  food  that  arc  desired. 

Every  price  at  which  goods  change  hands 
is  the  result  of  a  controversy,  either  mild  or 
violent,  between  buyer  and  seller.  Tlie  whole 
subject  of  price  is  controversial.  Much  of 
the  present  difficulty  regarding  farm  and 
retail  prices  of  food  comes  about  because  the 
farmer  cannot  see  the  viewpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer, who,  in  turn,  cannot  understand  the 
position  of  the  farmer.  Neither  of  them  can 
understand  the  fundamental  forces  which 
establish  food  prices,  cither  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  city. 

Under  normal  peacetime  conditions,  the 
tremendous  task  of  adjusting  comphcatcd 
problems  of  supply  was  left  to  the  price 
system.  Production  was  wisely  gUided  by 
price.  Whether  farmers  produced  cabbage 
or  potatoes  rested  on  a  basis  of  price. 
Whether  the  farmer  sold  corn  or  turned  it 
into  pork  was  determined  by  price.  Whether 
the  ranjje  country  produced  cattle  or  sheep 
was  determined  in  part  by  price.  Public  de- 
sire for  more  grapefruit  and  orange  Juice 
found  expression  m  public  willingness  to  pay 
high  prices  for  these  foods,  or  to  buy  more  at 
the  same  price.  This  made  it  profitable  for 
the  farme:  ■  to  increase  tlie  acreage  of  citrus 
fruits. 

Through  price,  the  Nation  had  told  the 
farmers  tliat  more  citrus  fruits  were  wanted, 
and  through  the  price  system  the  farmers 
responded.  When  the  horses  on  farms  and 
in  the  cities  were  replaced  with  tractors  and 
trucks,  less  hay  was  needed.  The  Nation 
paid  less  for  hay.  Farmers  noted  the  falling 
prices    and    reduced    their   acreage. 

With  the  Improvemciit  and  c;ii.apcnmg  of 
ti.tnsportation.  the  price  which  could  be  ob- 
tained for  potatoes  in  areas  distant  from 
market  rose,  and  a  part  of  the  commercial 
production  shifted  from  nearby  areas  to 
Maine  and  Idaho. 

By  the  price  system,  the  production  of  an 
article  can  be  increased,  decreased,  or  shifted 
from  one  area  to  another.  Since  time  im- 
memorial, high  prices  have  encouraged  the 
production  of  that  food  that  was  scarce  and 
low  prices  have  discouraged  the  production 
of  that  food  which  was  in  abundance. 

The  farmer's  son  determined  whether  so- 
ciety wanted  him  to  be  a  farmer,  coal  miner, 
or  doctor,  largely  on  the  basis  of  price.  In 
fact,  price  always  was  the  major  criterion  by 
Which  the  producer  could  learn  what  society 
wanted.  This  principle  Is  thoroughly  in- 
grained In  all  producers. 

Price  affects  supplies  In  many  ways.  A  25- 
cent  rise  in  the  price  of  hogs  on  Tuesday  may 
Increase  the  run  of  hogs  on  Thursday.  A 
1-ccnt  drop  in  the  price  of  eggs  In  Boston 
relative  to  the  price  in  New  "york  will  divert 
large  quantities  of  western  eggs  from  Boston 
to  New  York.  The  Government's  low  ceiling 
prices  on  dry  edible  beans  discouraged  farm- 
ers .so  much  that  In  New  York  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  acreage  would  be  decreased 
15  percent.  The  Government's  price  policy 
regarding  sugar  may  result  in  a  contraction 
of  sugar-beet  acreage. 

The  effects  of  abnormally  high  prices  for 
hogs  may  be  felt  for  2  or  3  years.  The  net 
results  of  changes  In  the  price  of  beef  cattle 
have  their  effect  7  to  8  years  later. 

■Very  few  of  the  folks — the  bureaucrats — 
who  fix  prices  to  prevent  Inflation  realize 
the  myriads  of  different  effects  that  the  fixed 
prices  will  have  on  production  a  week,  a 
month,  a  year  or  a  decade  hence. 

It  Is  gradually  dawning  on  some  of  our 
bureaucrats,  however,  that  they  cannot  get 
food  in  the  quantities  desired  at  artificially 
low  frozen  prices. 

Price  has  always  been  the  primary  force 
guiding  goods  through  the  channels  of  trade. 
Whether  milk  should  be  consumed  in  its 
natural  state,  churned  into  butter,  pressed 


Into  clieese.  evaporated,  condensed,  or  dried, 
has  been  determined  by  price.  Whether  the 
butter  moves  to  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  or  New 
York  City  has  been  determined  by  price. 

Since  the  butter  is  not  produced  uni- 
formly throughout  the  year,  periods  of  feast 
and  famine  would  occur  if  butter  were  eaten 
as  soon  as  produced.  In  tlie  periods  of  high 
production,  prices  full  very  low  and  the  dis- 
tributive trades  carry  large  quantities  of  the 
low-priced  butter  to  the  winter  months  when 
the  price  is  high.  This  helps  both  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  It  returns  to  the  farmer 
a  greater  income  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Tlie  large  spring-summer  produc- 
tion multiplied  by  the  somewhat  higher  price 
brings  him  more  Income.  It  also  helps  the 
consumer.  In  the  winter  mouths,. whci  the 
production  Is  low  and  the  price  rises,  the 
oi'.t-of-storage  movement  of  butter  prevents 
Cvinsumer  prices  from  rising  unduly  It  re- 
duces the  violence  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
consumer's  prices,  stabilizes  his  supplies,  and 
raises  the  farmer's  Income. 

Price  very  efficiently  guides  the  flow  of 
grain.  The  majority  of  farmers  sell  their 
grain  shortly  after  harvest,  while  the  con- 
sumers demand  their  bread  in  constant  sup- 
ply. Huge  terminal  elevators  are  built  to 
store  this  grain.  The  movement  of  grain  in 
and  out  of  these  elevators  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  relationship  of  the  cush  and 
future  prices  of  wheat  at  Chicago.  When  the 
cash  prices  are  low  relative  to  the  future 
prices,  the  elevators  are  encouraged  to  store 
grain.  When  the  cath  prices  rise  above  the 
future  prices,  the  elevator?  arc  encouraged  to 
sell  their  holdings. 

A  small  change  in  the  relationship  between 
cash  and  future  prices  tells  the  small  coun- 
try elevator  and  the  large  terminal  elevator 
whether  society  wants  grain  withheld  from 
consumption  or  forced  into  consiunptlon. 
The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  den  of  Iniquity,  was  the  place 
where  the  important  but  little-understood 
spread  between  cash  and  future  prices  auto- 
matically regulated  the  flow  of  grain  to  the 
consumer. 

The  housewife  with  the  market  basket  on 
her  arm  chooses  foods  on  the  basis  of  price. 
Whether  one  should  buy  hamburger,  rump 
roast,  or  T-bone  steak  is  largely  determined 
by  price.  Whether  a  person  should  buy  peas, 
peaches,  and  pineapple  by  the  case  during 
the  autumn  sales,  or  whether  to  buy  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Is  largely  determined  by  price. 
If  the  case-lot  pricea  are  sufficiently  low,  the 
frugal  consumer  hoards  during  the  fall. 

Consumers  decrease  the  consumption  of 
high-priced  articles  and  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  low-priced  articles. 

We  would  all  like  to  eat  porterhouse  steaka 
and  fresh  strawberries,  ride  In  Cadillac  cars, 
and  live  in  modem  10-room  houses,  but  these 
products  require  so  much  human  effort  that 
it  Is  not  possible  to  produce  enough  for  all. 
High  prices  eliminate  from  the  market  those 
buyers  who  want  them  least  or  are  least  able 
to  pay  for  them,  and  the  scarce  supply  is 
rationed  by  price  to  the  remaining  buyers. 

Hens  lay  more  eggs  in  the  spring  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  price  falls,  thereby  en- 
couraging folks  who  would  not  otherwise  buy 
eggs  to  enter  the  marKet  and  take  up  the 
large  supply. 

In  years  of  short  crops,  prices  of  wheat 
are  high.  These  high  prices  tend  to  limit 
consumption  in  the  early  part  of  the  crop 
year  so  that  enough  wheat  will  be  saved  to 
last  until  the  next  harvest.  'When  pork  is 
scarce  high  prices  of  pork  cause  the  consumer 
to  shift  to  other  types  of  food  so  that  the 
diminishing  supplies  are  not  exhausted  be- 
fore production  can  be  Increased. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  ptibllc  haa 
had  an  experience  with  its  potato  supply 
which  proves  the  same  point.  On  March  15, 
there   were  about   35,000,000   bushels  of  old 
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potatoes  remaining.     This  waa  equivalent  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  person  per 
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emphasis  on  an  effort  to  keep  consumer  prices 
down  and  this  too  baa  failed. 
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a  whale  of  a  success  and  points  to  the  fact 
that  over  $18,000,000,000  worth  of  securities 
uere  sold.  He  told  his  press  conference  on 
Thursday  that  he  wouldn't  let  "any  one  In- 


Inspirinf  Example  of  Civil  and  Military 
Cooperation  in  a  Time  of  Disaster 


MS  With  everything  it  has.    We  shall  never 
forget  It,  and  we  can  never  repay  it. 

Our  gratitude  as  a  community  la  equally 
boundless  toward  a  host  o(  other  agencies 
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potatoes  remaining.  This  was  equlTalent  to 
about  ft  quarter  of  a  pound  per  peiBon  per 
day  for  the  remainder  at  the  cpring  season. 
The  tow  celling  prices  for  potatoes  which  are 
not  rationed,  and  the  ratlcmlng  of  processed 
vcfctabkes.  cauaed  Increasing  consumption  of 
potatoes  and  high  prices.  Potatoes  became 
so  scarce  that  large  hospitals  in  potato  areas 
of  eentxal  Mew  York  hsve  not  served  potatoes 
since  tha  aotli  of  April.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  armed  forces  In  this  country  were  with- 
out potatoes  for  several  weeks.  They  were 
fed  ncc.  spaghcta.  parsnips,  macaroni,  hom- 
iny, and  the  like.  It  wus  dlfflctUt  to  get 
'  potatoes  to  provision  out-going  boats.  In 
Ifew  York  City  potatoea  brought  as  much  as 
•10  per  hundredweight  sack  in  black  markets. 

The  acute  potato  situation  this  spring  in- 
dicates clearly  that  settl-ig  low  celling  prices 
In  the  hope  of  benefiting  the  consumer,  does 
not  always  protect  the  consumer.  Instead,  it 
may  prove  disastrous  for  the  consumer.  The 
Government  oouid  hsrdly  have  set  a  more 
favorable  stage  for  a  rapid  disposal  of  the 
potato  crop.  By  the  low  celling  prices  unac- 
companied by  the  rationing  of  potatoes,  while 
other  food  genenUIy  was  rationed,  the  Oov- 
emment  Urfd  the  people  to  eat  the  potatoea 
lust  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  130.000.000 
people  did  what  the  Oovernment,  through 
prices,  told  them  to  do.  They  ate  up  the 
potatoes. 

During  a  famine  In  India,  the  government 
■et  the  price  at  a  low  level,  and  most  of  the 
crop  was  consumed  long  before  new  crops 
were  available.  Little  or  no  grain  was  shifted 
from  other  areas.  One-third  of  the  popula- 
tion died.  During  a  later  famine,  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  Qx  prices  and  In  fact  en- 
couraged speculation.  Prices  advanced  Im- 
mediately, and  the  pressure  of  shortage  was 
spread  equally  over  the  year,  and  grain  was 
brought  from  other  areas. 

In  1916.  the  world  began  to  feel  some 
tfiortage  In  food  supplies.  Prices  promptly 
^ose.  This  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of 
consumers  and  served  to  shut  our  consump- 
tion so  that  the  war  efTort  was  not  hampered 
by  malnutrition  or  famine  in  the  Allied 
countries.  If  prtoea  had  not  risen  aiul  espe- 
cially If  crops  had  been  poor  or  had  failed  In 
the  later  war  years,  the  food  supply  for  any 
one  year  would  have  been  consumed  long  be- 
fore the  fcOlowlng  harvest. 

From  all  this  you  can  easily  see  whst  an 
Impossible  task  it  la  and  how  disastrous  to 
do  sway  with  the  autonuitk:  price  system  and 
substitute  for  It  artificial  regulation  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  It 
Just  can't  iDe  done. 

In  this  complex  situation  the  farmer  feels 
he  should  not  be  singled  out  as  the  goat  In 
the  so-called  antl-lnflatlon  drive.  The  pub- 
lic has  been  led  to  t>elieve  that  the  farmer 
was  a  profiteer  and  a  racketeer.  It  has  been 
led  to  believe  there  were  vast  quantities  of 
food. 

When  price  ceilings  have  been  proved  too 
low.  the  Oovernment  proposes  rubsidlea 
But  the  fanner  does  not  want  subsidies  and 
hand-outs  with  all  the  restrictions  and  con- 
trols that  go  with  them.  For  one  reason, 
be  resents  subsidies  because  consumers  be- 
lieve that  food  subeldles  are  raids  on  the 
Treasury  by  farmers.  Subeldies  really  are 
consumer  subsidies.  They  make  It  possible 
for  the  consumer  to  buy  a  product  below 
the  fair  price  It  should  command. 

Our  Oovernment  has  failed  in  not  having 
a  definite,  well-planned.  over-aU  food  pro- 
gram. With  a  crisis  confronting  vu  and  the 
possibility  that  we  may  go  hungry  within  a 
year,  we  must  Inunedlately  develop  a  pro- 
gram that  will  give  us  sufficient  food,  with- 
out too  much  regard  to  price.  Our  Oovern- 
ment Ux&tead  of  seeking  to  Increase  food  pro- 
duction and  to  mtkke  the  best  use  of  our 
ability    to   produce   food.   ha«   laid   all   the 


emphasis  on  an  effort  to  keep  constimer  prices 
down  and  this  too  has  failed. 

In  an  over-all  program,  we  Ehould  include 
these  points: 

1.  Give  the  farmer  prices  that  will  en- 
courage him  to  produce,  with  the  knowledge 
that  und«'  present  conditions  he  cannot  pro- 
duce too  much. 

a.  Recognize  that  food  Is  as  important  to 
winning  the  war  as  guns  and  munitions, 
planes  and  ships.  Protect  our  armed  forces, 
otir  allies  and  cur  house  consumers  by  pro- 
tecting their  food  production. 

8  Recognize  that  our  food  reserves  are 
dwindling  rapidly  and  change  our  program 
accordingly.  We  know  we  can't  feed  America 
and  Europe  on  pork;  that  we  can  feed  four 
or  five  times  as  many  people  on  cereals  as  on 
meat  produced  from  the  same  smount  of 
grain. 

4.  Protect  GOT  production  of  th«  vitally 
necessary  protective  foods — milk,  eggs,  snd 
vegetables.  Ceilings  on  com  must  be  raised 
BO  that  dairymen  will  hsve  feed.  Otherwise 
our  milk  supply  will  suffer  enormously. 

5.  Let  us  quit  talking  about  helping  the 
farmer  and  do  something  about  protecting 
the  consumers'  food  supplies. 

a.  Quit  toying  with  disaster  by  allowing 
theorists  and  bureaucrats  from  a  political,  a 
short-sighted  or  a  selfish  angle,  continually  to 
bungle  the  food  situation.  We  could  close  up 
half  the  governmental  agencies  dealing  with 
agriculture,  send  hordes  of  employees  home. 
The  farmer  would  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
the  consumer  would  never  miss  them.  A 
sensible  step  was  msde  In  this  direction  when 
the  Army  lent  to  Chester  Davis,  Col.  Jay  Tay- 
lor to  direct  the  farm  labor  program.  Col- 
onel Taylor  immedlatdy  said  that  his  Idea 
was  the  program  would  be  administered  only 
5  percent  from  Washington,  and  that  from 
there  on  the  Extension  Service  In  each  State 
would  take  over.  This  seems  contrary  to  all 
New  Deal  theory. 

7.  Shape  our  food  program  on  the  basis  of 
making  best  nutritional  use  of  our  productive 
ability.  We  have  almost  completely  ignored 
this.  We  know  we  are  going  to  change  our 
eating  habits,  because  the  necessity  of  war  is 
going  to  force  us  to  do  so  whether  or  not  we 
like  it.  The  great  problem  Is  going  to  be  how 
to  maintain  health  and  morale  on  a  simpler 
diet.  It  Is  not  enough  to  tell  people  to  eat 
less  meat  and  more  commeal  mush.  We 
must  balance  diets.  We  miut  maintain 
health  and  vigor.  We  must  show  consumers 
how  to  do  this. 

We  must  help  them  avoid  malnutrition 
and  be  reasonably  happy  on  a  palatable  menu 
that  Is  greatly  different  from  that  to  which 
many  of  them  have  been  accuston\ed.  Both 
during  the  war  and  after  the  war,  we  want 
not  a  farm  program,  but  a  food  and  nutrition 
prograni  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  In- 
stead of  an  over-all  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
gram we  have  had  a  lot  of  theoretical  tinker- 
ing by  men  who  were  iK)t  sure  what  they 
were  trying  to  do.  Only  a  beneficent  Mother 
Nattire  has  protected  us  so  far,  and  before 
another  year  passes  we  may  weep  over  the 
tragedy  of  it. 

Let  us  begin  to  realize  the  full  importance 
of  the  food  problem  and  devote  all  our  ener- 
gies to  solving  it.  Begin  now  plans  to  In- 
crease production  next  year.  II  we  deal  with 
our  present  and  future  food  problems  with 
courage  and  intelligence,  with  realism  In- 
stead of  theory,  If  we  abandon  the  idea  that 
the  Government  can  successfully  regulate 
everything  and  everybody,  and  If  we  get  back 
to  sound,  horse-sense  fundamentals,  we  can 
solve  this  problem. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  what  Jefferson  bad 
to  say  on  this  subject: 

"Were  we  to  be  directed  from  Washington 
When  to  sow  and  whan  to  reap,  we  should 
soon  want  bread." 
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or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  mcKTOAii 

IN  THE  HOUBX  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES  ■ 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
numerous  occasions  in  recent  months  I 
have  emphasized  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  and  the 
people  in  demanding,  designing,  and  ad- 
ministering a  sound  fiscal  policy. 

While  the  press  has  united  Its  forces 
perhaps  as  never  before  in  all  history,  in 
its  demand  for  a  Federal  tax -cancelation 
scheme,  seldom  do  we  find  an  outstand« 
Ing  editorial  supporting  a  sound  fiscal- 
policy  approach. 

As  I  remarked  on  the  floor  last 
Wednesday  of  this  week — page  4636  of 
the  CoMCRXSSioNAL  Rxcoii) — I  am  ];>erson- 
ally  prepared  to  do  my  share  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  and  in  support  of  a 
sound  fiscal  program. 

It  Is  little  short  of  bad  faith  for  the 
Congress  to  permit  May  21  to  arrive  and 
yet  not  even  a  new  1943  revenue  bill 
has  been  introduced,  to  say  nothing  about 
having  been  considered. 

The  first  18  days  of  the  current  month 
the  Treasury  disbursed  for  war  activities 
alone  $3,906,000,000.  The  total  gross  debt 
and  guaranteed  obligations  now  stand 
at  $138,757,000,000.  This  week  we  have 
approved  a  naval  bill  for  in  excess  of 
$29,000,000,000.  Today  we  shaU  probably 
approve  a  lend-lea.'^e  bill  In  excess  of 
an  additional  $6,000,000,000.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  next  week  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  approve  an  Army  bill 
for  in  exce.ss  of  $70,000,000,000.  If  ever 
in  the  history  of  this  country  the  Con- 
gress was  charged  with  a  responsibility 
which  demands  consecrated  service  to 
the  perpetuation  of  our  institutions,  it 
Is  this  hour.  If  we  are  guilty  of  playing 
politics  in  the  least  degree  vfith  these 
far-reacliing  Issues  and  problems,  then 
the  blood  is  on  our  hands  and  we  shall 
eventually  have  to  pay  through  suffering 
the  consequences.  There  is  no  way  for 
us  to  escape  the  duties  of  this  hour  any 
more  than  there  was  an  alley  throuch 
which  the  forefathers  of  this  country 
could  shirk  their  responsibilities.  E>em- 
ocrats  and  Republicans  alike,  if  they 
principally  have  their  eyes  set  on  the 
1944  election  instead  of  upon  the  crucial 
problems  which  must  now  be  con.sidered 
and  mastered,  then  God  help  the  United 
States. 

Under  permission  granted  to  me,  I 
submit  an  editorial  from  the  May  16  is- 
sue of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  which 
supports  these  observations. 

TUX   BtJaSLS 

The  two  top  men  In  public  finance  in  this 
country  are  Secretary  of  the  TTeastiry  Henry 
Morgenthau  and  Marrlner  Eccles.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Morgenthau  and  Eccles  disagreed  last  week 
about  the  second  war  loan  drive,  which  re- 
cently ended.     The  SecreUry  thinks  It   was 
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chapter  of  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph,  a  branch 
of  the  Bnai  B'rlth: 


known  at  that  time,  made  plans  to  be- 
come an  engineer.    He  attended  Lehigh 


which  he  was  graduated  as  a  "distin- 
guished graduate"  In  June  1926. 
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a  whale  of  a  success  and  points  to  the  fact 
that  over  $18,000,000,000  worth  of  securities 
veie  sold.  He  told  his  press  conference  on 
Thursday  that  he  wouldn't  let  "any  one  In- 
dividual take  away  the  satisfaction  that  the 
American  people  have  gotten  from  the  suc- 
cess of  this  drive." 

Mr.  Morgenthau  was  referring  to  Mr.  Eccles, 
the  man  with  whom  he  shares  the  financial 
responsibilities  at  Washington.  Eccles,  ap- 
pearing before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  the  day  before,  had  said 
that  the  success  of  the  bond  drives  depends 
not  upon  the  amount  of  money  brought  in 
but  where  It  comes  from.  He  and  many  other 
well-informed  persons  regard  bond  selling 
to  individuals  as  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
fight  against  Inflation.  If  that  U  the  big 
purpose,  the  recent  bond  drive  was  a  failure. 
Only  a  sixth  of  the  bonds  were  sold  to  Indi- 
viduals The  biggest  amounts  went  to  the 
banks.  That  Is  the  most  Inflationary  kind 
of  borrowing  of  all. 

Tlie  problem  can  be  simply  stated.  The 
national  Income,  continuing  to  Increase,  at- 
tained In  March  the  rate  of  $136,000,000,000 
a  year.  It  seems  certain  that  the  estimate  of 
oiie  hundred  and  forty  billions  per  year  for 
1943  will  be  reached  or  exceeded.  That  figure 
would  represent  an  Increase  of  twcnty-flve 
billions  orer  1942.  forty-eight  billions  over 
1941,  sixty -four  billions  over  1940,  and  slxty- 
ulne  billions  over  1939. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  consequence  of 
the  release  of  such  an  avalanche  of  money? 
More  goods  and  services  might  absorb  some 
of  the  Increase  in  funds,  but  one  Washing- 
ton cflBclal  after  another  tells  of  the  curtail- 
ments which  will  have  to  be  made  In  the 
supplies  available  for  civilian  consumption. 
The  Government  Is  determined  to  keep  the 
vastly  swollen  incomes  from  boosting  prices, 
CelllnRs  are  being  proclaimed  beyond  which 
it  is  illegal  to  charge.  Some  prices  are  actu- 
ally going  to  be  rolled  back,  with  the  Oov- 
erninent  absorbing  the  reductions  through 
subsidies.  But  how  will  this  help?  If  j)eople 
have  more  money  than  Is  good  for  them  at 
the  prevailing  price  level,  they  will  have  still 
more  If  the  price  level  Is  cut.  The  pressure 
on  prices  will  be  greater.  The  opportunity 
lor  black  markets  will  expand. 

The  Government  could  relieve  the  situation 
with  a  carefully  developed  program  for  divert- 
ing to  the  Treasury  the  forty  or  fifty  billions 
of  income  which  cannot  be  fpcnt  without  ad- 
vancing prices,  but  the  administration  has 
no  such  program.  The  President  In  his  an- 
nual budget  message  Ulked  of  $16,000,000,000 
of  additional  revenue  which  ought  to  be 
raised.  That  much  money  wouldn't  come 
anywhere  near  doing  the  Job  of  draining  off 
.surplus  incomes  even  If  the  taxes  were  voted 
and  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It 
wouldn't  take  up  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
this  year's  Increase  In  the  national  Income, 
let  alone  pull  the  level  down  from  the  flood 
stage  reached  last  year.  Here  It  Is,  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  the  new  tax  levies  have  not 
yet  even  been  proposed.  The  Treasury  wants 
Its  way  in  tax  matters,  and  Congress  always 
waits  to  hear  from  It  before  acting,  but  if  the 
Treasiuy  Department  has  formulated  plans 
for  raising  sixteen  billions  more  It  is  keeping 
mighty  quiet  about  It. 

The  other  way  to  drain  off  surplus  spending 
money  is  by  selling  bonds  to  the  people. 
Sales  to  individuals  in  the  second  drive 
amounted  to  $3,000,000,000.  Net  sales  of  sav- 
ings bonds  are  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  month.  Mr.  Eccles  says  this  still  leaves 
twtnty-five  billions  which  can  cause  trouble. 
The  Government  is  faUing  down  miserably 
In  the  financial  Job  which  It  has  to  do  If 
Inflation  is  to  be  averted.  It  Is  wasting 
precious  time  on  petty  things.  It  Is  not 
draining  off  the  surplus  cash  by  taxation  or 
bond  selling,  and  apparently  has  no  plans 
to  do  so.  Our  national  fiscal  affairs  are 
seriously  in  need  of  an  overhauling. 


Intpirinf  Example  of  Civil  and  Military 
Cooperation  in  a  Time  of  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or    AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21. 1943 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Southwest  Times 
Record  of  Port  Smith,  Ark.,  under  date 
of  May  16,  1943.  This  editorial  not  only 
expresses  the  feeling  of  appreciation  of 
a  grateful  people  for  the  most  helpful 
aid  of  the  Army  and  other  public  or- 
ganizations in  a  time  of  grave  disaster 
but  also  demonstrates  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  cooperation  of  the  civil 
and  military  despite  overwhelming  cir- 
cumstances. Those  in  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
have,  and  still  are,  suffering  the  greatest 
catastrophe  in  history  as  the  result  of 
an  unprecedented  flood.  But  for  the  un- 
tiring aid  rendered  by  the  above-men- 
tioned organizations  and  a  host  of  ci- 
vilians the  incalculable  and  untold  dam- 
age this  area  has  suffered  would  have 
been  even  greater  and  more  widespread. 
With  a  grateful  people  I  join  in  express- 
ing sincere  thanks. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

n«   ATOIECIATTON 

Thank  God  for  the  Army.  And  for  thou- 
sands of  civilians  who  have  worked  without 
rest  In  this  flood  disaster. 

Everybody  In  Port  Smith,  Van  Buren,  and 
all  the  country  up  and  down  the  devastated 
Arkansas  River  Valley,  i>eople  are  saying  that 
and  thinking  it. 

There  Is  abundant  reason. 

The  Army  has  been  a  llfesaver  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  flood  area.  Our  clvUlans  have  done 
all  that  was  humanly  possible.  But  the  Army 
alone  had  the  manpower,  the  equipment,  the 
experience  to  do  things  our  civilians  simply 
could  not  do. 

We  have  suffered  terribly  in  this  flood. 

Without  the  Army,  we  should  certainly 
have   suffered    much    more. 

We  have  come  through  with  no  known  loss 
of  life  in  Arkansas  because  of  the  flood. 
Without  the  Army,  we  should  certainly  have 
had  a  list  of  dead  and  missing. 

We  have  had  a  tragic  situation  In  our  city 
water  supply,  with  our  main  line  from  Lake 
Port  Smith  cut  by  floodwaters.  As  this  is 
written.  It  Is  expected  a  temporary  water  line 
will  be  In  Bervloe  Sunday  morning  across  the 
wash-out  area  adjoining  the  Van  Buren  free 
bridge.  Without  the  Army,  no  such  connec- 
tion would  be  possible  so  soon. 

There  is  no  way  to  overstate  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  this  area  to  the  Army,  its 
officers  and  Its  men. 

We  have  all  liked  the  Army  from  the  mo- 
ment the  first  soldier  set  foot  in  Camp 
Chaffee.  We  have  had  the  most  pleasant  re- 
lations with  the  Army's  changing  personnel. 
We  have  appreciated  their  attitude  toward 
our  people,  and  they  have  appreciated  the 
friendly  spirit  they  have  found  In  Fort  Smith, 
But  It  takes  real  trouble  to  make  real  friends. 
Real  trouble  has  hit  us  In  the  past  week  and 
the  Army  has  been  right  in  there  fighting  for 


us  with  everything  it  has.    We  shall  never 
forget  it,  and  we  can  never  repay  It. 

Oiu*  gratitude  as  a  conununlty  Is  equally 
boundless  toward  a  host  o(  other  agencies 
and  Individuals  who  have  had  grave  respon- 
sibilities and  have  met  them  with  courage 
and  effectiveness. 
A  complete  list  of  them  Is  Impossible. 
In  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  flood  disaster 
It  Is  not  possible  to  know  of  all  the  Invaluable 
services  which  have  been  provided. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  agencies  of  Federal. 
State,  county,  and  city  governments  have 
performed  nobly  In  a  difficult  situation.  The 
Arkansas  State  Guard  has  worked  side  by  side 
with  the  Regular  Army  In  rescue  work  and 
guard  duty.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol  has  been 
the  eyes  of  flood  relief  workers.  The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  accustomed  to  disaster  and  Ita 
problems,  has  been  Irreplaceable  In  this  sit- 
uation. The  Salvation  Army  and  a  number 
of  lesser  known  organizations  of  relief  and 
helpfulness  have  been  on  the  Job  without 
ceasing.  Hosts  of  private  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals have  met  fully  all  the  responsibilities 
which  came  to  them  and  have  gone  out  look- 
ing for  new  services  they  could  perform. 

The  public  utilities  have  faced  most  diffi- 
cult situations  with  Ingenuity  and  fldellty  to 
their  obligations.  Natural  gas  service  has 
been  maintained  without  Interruption.  In 
spite  of  the  ravages  of  flood  waters.  The 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Bectrlc  Co.  service  In  Fort 
Smith  has  never  been  Interrupted.  The 
break  In  Van  Buren  was  met  with  emergency 
service  as  soon  as  It  was  humanly  pos- 
sible. The  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
swamped  with  local  and  long  distance  calls 
and  harassed  by  broken  lines  In  the  flooded 
areas,  has  done  a  marvelous  Job  of  maintain- 
ing and  restoring  service. 

The  railroads  have  been  put  out  of  aerrlce 
so  far  as  Port  Smith  Is  concerned,  and  some 
of  them  win  be  cut  for  days  more.  Under 
the  gravest  of  dlfBcultles.  they  have  labored 
to  restore  service  as  rapidly  as  flood  waters 
receded. 

Bus  lines,  within  the  city  and  crose- 
cotintry,  have  met  the  most  trying  situation 
and  have  done  their  best  to  malnUln  aervlce. 
Busses,  trucks,  even  airplanes  hsve  been  used 
in  the  absence  of  the  ralU,  to  get  the  United 
SUtes  malls  through. 

If  any  man  or  woman  or  agency  has  been 
derelict  In  the  city  which  the  flood  crisis  has 
brought,  we  have  not  heard  of  it — and  we 
hop>e  we  don't. 

It  Is  difficult  for  an  entire  community  or  an 
area  as  large  as  that  crushed  by  this  flood  to 
express  Its  collective  sentiment.  But  In  this 
situation  we  feel  confident  we  speak  what  is 
In  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  us.  And  we  say 
otir  eternal  gratitude  goes  out  to  every  Indi- 
vidual and  every  organization  for  every  act  of 
heroism,  every  response  to  a  need,  every  word 
of  kindness  and  good  cheer  to  a  flood  sufferer 
In  this  our  gravest  community  disaster. 


Suffering  Humanity  in  Naxi  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday,  May  21, 1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  desire  to  Include  a  letter  recently 
received  from  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
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that  problem  will  be  reached  when  the 
housewives  of  America  and  all  the  con- 


now  fighting  for.    Apparently  this  has 
now  b^en  changed  so  that  now  anyone 


Tydings,  referring  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
independence  bill.    Anticipating  further 
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chapter  of  Aleph  2^dilc  Aleph,  a  branch 
ol  the  Bnai  BTlth: 

Aleph  Zadik  Aleph. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  11,  1943. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Cunningham, 

House  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  We  are  aware 
Cf  the  terrible  plight  of  civilians  In  Nazi 
Europe,  and  especially  of  the  Jewish  people 
In  those  lands  who  are  being  ruthlessly,  bar- 
barously, and  methodically  murdered.  Al- 
ready 3(XX),000  of  them  have  been  killed  and 
8.000.000  are  expected  to  be  killed.  The 
problem  Is  too  great  to  be  solved  by  any  pri- 
vate agencies;  therefore,  there  Is  hope  only 
In  action  that  can  be  taken  by  the  govem- 
inenta  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  the  sacred  duty  of  all  those  who  be- 
lieve In  liberty  and  democracy  to  take  every 
possible  measure  to  rescue  a  remnant  of  these 
war  sufferers.  We,  the  members  of  the  Des 
ll.olnes  Chapter  of  A  Z  A  soon  to  be  among 
the  voters  of  America,  respectfully  rcque.st 
that  you  use  your  Influence  and  position  to 
make  effective  the  following  program  of 
action : 

1.  That  the  United  States  Government  use 
Its  Influence  with  the  United  Nations  to 
make  all  arrangements  with  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  removal  cf  as  many  war 
auITerers  from  Hitler  controlled  lands  as 
possible. 

3.  That  havens  of  refuge  be  found  In  neu- 
tral and  United  Nations  lands. 

3  Tbat  the  doors  of  Palestine  be  opened 
for  unlimited  Immigration 

4.  That  the  United  Nations  provide  trans- 
portation and  maintenance  of  these  refugees 
during  wartime. 

8.  That  the  United  States  relax  Its  Immi- 
gration restrictions  to  receive  refugees. 

Undoubtedly  you  are  aware  of  an  even  fuller 
program  of  action.  We  strongly  urge  that 
you  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  making  effec- 
tive this  humanitarian  profrram. 

Be  assured  that  all  such  efforts  on  your  part 
will  be  remembered  by  us  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  like  us.  who  will  regard  you  as  a 
true  lover  of  peace  and  democracy  and  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  American  people. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Des  MoiNrs  Chapttii  op 

Aleph  Zadik  Aleph, 
Harlan   Hock  en  berg. 

Secretary. 


Lt  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devert 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  matter  which  as  Representative  of  the 
Twenty-second  Congre-sslcnal  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  makes  me  very  proud.  I 
refer  to  the  recent  appointment  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Jacob  L.  Etevers  who  was  named 
early  this  month  as  commanding  general 
of  United  States  forces  in  the  European 
theater  of  operations. 

I  am  proud  and  my  district  Is  proud  of 
this  appointment,  because  General  Dev- 
ers  was  bom  at  York,  September  8.  1887. 
His  background  is  a  story  of  a  man  who, 
when  he  was  18,  became  a  soldier  because 
of  a  political  squabble. 

When  he  was  graduated  from  York 
High  School,  Jakie,  as  the  general  was 


known  at  that  time,  made  plans  to  be- 
come an  engineer.  He  attended  Lehiph 
University  In  nearby  Bethlehem,  and,  in 
fact,  had  engaged  his  room  when  word 
came  that  because  of  a  bitter  political 
argument  inside  the  Republican  ranks, 
the  son  of  a  Democrat — the  son  being 
Jakie — was  going  to  get  Congressman 
Daniel  Lafean's  West  Point  appointment. 

He  entered  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1905  and  wa.«  graduated  in 
1909;  being  a  fairly  diligent  student,  a 
most  exceptional  all-around  athlete,  and 
a  very  obvious  leader  of  his  fellow  cadets. 
Upon  graduation  he  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  of  field  artillery  on 
June  11,  1909. 

Jacob  Loucks  Devers  was  the  son  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  Irish  parents. 
Prom  his  Dutch  mother  he  inlierited  the 
determination  and,  particularly,  the  si- 
lence that  has  made  him  sometliing  of  a 
riddle — a  man  whom  people  like  and 
tru.st  instinctively,  yet  never  know  inti- 
mately. 

Prom  his  Irish  father  he  inherited  a 
shrewd  sense  of  humor  and  a  quick  mind; 
while  from  both  parents  and  many  an- 
cestors must  have  come  his  inherent  hon- 
esty. This  is  a  dominant  characteristic 
which  is  noted  immediately  by  everyone 
who  meets  him. 

PBOMOnOHS 

He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  on 
April  1.  1916;  to  captain  on  May  15.  1917; 
to  major,  temporary,  on  August  5,  1917; 
to  lieutenant  colonel,  temporary,  on  July 
30.  1918;  and  to  colonel,  temporary,  on 
October  24,  1918.  He  reverted  to  his 
permanent  rank  of  captain  on  August  20, 
1919.  and  was  promoted  to  major  on 
July  1,  1920;  to  lieutenant  colonel  on 
February  26.  1934;  to  colonel  on  July  1, 
1938;  to  brigadier  general  on  May  1, 
1940;  to  major  general,  temporary,  on 
October  1,  1940;  to  lieutenant  general, 
temporary,  on  September  6,  1942. 

SEE  VICE 

He  joined  the  Fourth  Field  Artillery  at 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  in  Septem- 
ber 1909  and  served  with  that  regiment 
at  that  post,  at  Port  D.  A.  Russell, 
now  Fort  Francis  E.  Warren,  Wyo.;  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  again  at  Port  D. 
A.  Russell  until  December  1912.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  N.  Y.,  as  an 
instructor,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  August  1916  when  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  duty  with  the 
Ninth  Field  Artillery  at  Schofleld  Bar- 
racks. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember 1917,  he  was  assigned  to  Fort 
Sill,  Okla..  where  he  served  as  an  in- 
structor and  assistant  director  of  the 
School  of  Fire  until  October  1918,  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  until  March  1919,  and  as 
commanding  oflQcer  of  the  First  Field  Ar- 
tillery until  May  1919. 

He  was  then  ordered  to  Europe,  where 
he  served  in  Prance  and  Germany  until 
August  1919.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
the  United  States  Mihtary  Academy  as 
an  Instructor  of  field  artillery  tactics,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  for  5  years. 
From  September  1924  to  June  1925  he 
was  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  from 


which  he  was  graduated  as  a  "distin- 
guished graduate"  In  June  1926. 

He  was  then  ordered  to  Fort  Bill, 
Okla.,  where  he  was  assigned  as  director 
of  the  department  of  gunnery  at  the 
field  artillery  school  until  April  1928. 
when  he  assumed  command  of  the  First 
Field  Artillery  at  the  same  post.  He  com- 
manded that  regiment  until  July  1929, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  duty  in  the  office.  Cliief  of  Field 
Artillery.  He  remained  in  that  ofBce 
until  August  1932.  when  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Army  War  College,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  Army  War 
College  In  June  1933.  he  was  ordered  to 
Fort  Hoyle.  Md..  with  the  Sixth  Field 
Artillery,  and  executive  officer  of  the 
First  Paid  Artillery  Brigade  until  May 
1934.  He  then  ser\ed  with  the  Sixteenth 
Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Myer,  Va..  until 
March  1936.  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y.  He  served  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  academy  luitil  June 
1936,  when  he  became  graduate  man- 
ager of  athletics. 

In  June  1939  he  frsis  transferred  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Department  as  Chief  of 
Staff.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  July  1940  to  assume  command  of  the 
WashiD({ton  Provisional  Brigade  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  On 
October  9.  1940.  he  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  Ninth  Division,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.  C. 

On  July  17. 1941.  he  wa-s  assigned  Chief 
of  the  Armored  Force.  Fort  Knox.  Ky. 
In  May  1943  he  was  named  commanding 
general  of  United  States  forces  in  the 
European  theater  of  operations. 

General  Devers  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Lt.  Gen  Frank  M.  Andrews  who  was 
killed  in  an  Army  plane  crash  in  Iceland. 

He  Is  a  recognised  specialist  in  ar- 
mored warfare  and  mobile  artillery  oper- 
ations, and  is  well  fitted  for  the  EXiropean 
command  at  this  time.  With  the  Axis 
well  taken  care  of  in  their  defeat  in 
north  Africa.  I  was  glad  to  note  in  the 
public  press  the  other  day  that  General 
Devers  said  that  "you  may  be  certain  the 
war  in  this  theater  soon  will  be  intensi- 
fied." 

A  man  of  tremendous  energy,  of  quick 
and  sound  judgment,  an  exceptional  ad- 
ministrator, and.  flxst  and  last,  a  soldiers 
soldier.  Lieutenant  General  Devers  is  the 
type  of  leader  who  will  give  America  and 
her  allies  the  confidence,  courage,  and 
armies  which  will  win  this  global  war. 


Tke  Housewires  of  Anerica  Skoald  Be 
Interested  in  This  Man's  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NXBKASKA  -_ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVEa 
Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 

problem  in  the  United  States  is  most 
serious.    I  believe  a  better  solution  to 
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that  problem  will  be  reached  when  the 
housewives  of  America  and  all  the  con- 
sumers get  the  viewpoint  of  the  men  and 
women  who  produce  food. 

I  uish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  in- 
cluding a  letter  from  a  man  hving  in  my 
district,  who  is  doing  his  best  to  pro- 
duce meat  for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, cur  allies,  and  for  you  and  me. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

DiLLER.  Nebr..  May  12.  1943. 
Hon    Carl  T   Ccrti3. 

Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Mr  Curtis  :  Permit  me  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  your  efforts  to  look  after 
the  IntereJ-ts  of  the  farmers  and  stockmen. 

Since  November  1  last  I  have  had  62  cattle 
on  full  feed  and  am  now  feeding  $25  worth 
of  corn  per  day  to  them.  Figuring  the  cattle 
arc  putting  on  2  pounds  per  day  and  that  I 
will  obtain  no  more  than  prevailing  price  of 
$15  per  hundred,  my  cattle  are  co.'^ting  me 
$25  per  day  for  feed  and  increasing  in  value 
$18  00.  or.  In  other  words.  I  am  losing  $6.40 
per  day.  Do  you  think  the  man  asking  us  to 
produce  feed  really  expects  us  to  contmue 
on  this  bai-is? 

Do  they  expect  mc  to  feed  as  many  next 

year  with  this  facing  me?      Would   It  not  be 
more  profitable  for  me  to  quit   farming  and 
feeding  cattle  and  go  to  work  in  a  defense 
plant  or  a  coal  mine? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry    Ahrends. 


.    The  Kerr  AmcDdment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  Mav  21,  1943 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
parliamentary  procedure  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Kerr  amendment  limited 
sharply  the  time  of  debate  and  prin- 
cipally confined  to  members  of  the  special 
committee,  I  was  unable  to  secure  time 
to  participate  in  the  debate  before  the 
vote  was  taken.  Therefore,  I  take  this 
means  of  giving  my  reasons  for  voting 
a^,'ainst  this  amendment. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  both 
bad  and  dangerous  precedent  we  are 
establishing.  Let  us  stop  and  reflect  on 
what  we  are  doing. 

These  men.  none  of  whom  I  know, 
have  been  declared  by  the  Kerr  commit- 
tee unfit  to  hold  public  office  by  virtue 
of  their  past  associations,  and  their  affil- 
iations with  subversive  organizations. 
They  now  ask  us  to  concur  in  their  ac- 
tion without  giving  the  Members  a  tran- 
script of  the  evidence  taken  by  them. 
The  suppression  of  this  evidence  is 
highly  irregular  and  not  in  accordance 
witli  accepted  practice.  For  us  to  con- 
cur in  the  action  of  the  committee  on 
the  little  or  no  evidence  they  have  pre- 
sented as  to  the  guilt  of  these  men  would 
be  very  un-American — we  would  simply 
be  acting  as  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury, 
certainly  not  the  American  way  of  giv- 
ing every  man  a  hearing  before  a  jury 
of  hi^  peers. 

I  had  thought  that  the  right  to  free 
speech  was  one  of  the  things  we  were 


now  fighting  for.  Apparently  this  has 
now  l)Qen  changed  so  that  now  anyone 
advocating  ideas  or  ideals  which  ideas 
or  ideals  happen  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
majority  group  can,  without  a  trial 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  be  de- 
famed and  deprived  of  their  means  of 
sustenance.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided only  2  weeks  ago  in  the  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  case,  that  there  still  was  such 
a  thing  as  freedom  of  religion.  Now  I 
hold  no  brief  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  religion,  nor  do  I 
hold  any  brief  for  these  men  accused  of 
subversive  activities;  they  may  l>e  as 
guilty  as  hell,  but  the  way  that  is  being 
attempted  to  prove  does  not  prove  it. 
It  merely  raises  the  question  of  their 
guilt. 

T  do  not  think  even  the  committee 
holds  the  activities  of  these  men  sub- 
versive. When  this  matter  was  up  for 
discu.ssion  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  on 
Tuesday,  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Kerr],  the  following  ques- 
tion— Congressional  Record,  May  18, 
1943.  page  4583: 

Did  the  gentleman's  committee  find 
whether  these  men  or  any  one  of  them  are 
doing  anything  that,  in  the  committee's 
Judgment,  would  obstruct  the  winning  of 
the  war  or  interfere  with  it  at  the  present 
time? 

The  an.swer  to  that  question  was: 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  did  not  go  into  tliat  phase 
of  the  question. 

The  question  then  arises.  What  phase 
of  the  question— as  to  their  guilt  of  sub- 
versity— did  the  committee  go  into?  ThQ 
answer  seems  to  be  that  the  committee 
concerned  itself  only  with  the  political 
philosophy  of  those  men. 

To  grant  Congress  the  right  then  to 
legislate  political  philosophy  is  what  this 
amendment  amounts  to.  I  am  opposed 
to  it  because  I  am  opposed  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  free  speech.  If  these  men  are 
guilty  of  any  activity  against  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  or  the  war  effort, 
I  think  they  should  be  prosecuted,  and 
I  know  that  the  F.  B.  I.  would  prosecute 
them  if  such  were  the  case,  but  I  refuse 
to  condemn  them  without  trial  as 
granted  them  under  the  Constitution — 
and  the  Constitution  guarantees  them 
a  different  kind  of  trial  than  the  court 
of  public  opinion. 


Opposition  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Inde- 
pendence Bill— Letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FBOM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  21,  1943 
Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
addressed  to  Senator  Hon.  Millard  E, 


Tydings.  referring  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
independence  bill.  Anticipating  further 
comments  which  I  will  make  later  re- 
garding this  important  letter,  let  me 
state  now  that  such  letter  is  a  document 
of  high  statesmanship  which  deserves 
the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people. 

The  Sechetart  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  May  13,  1943. 
Hon.  Millard  E.  Ttdincs, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Untted  States  Senate. 
Mt  E>ear  Senator  Ttdincs:  1  have  your 
letter  of  Aprtl  3  requesting  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  8.  952,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Island  of  Puerto  R:co 
and  for  the  recognition  of  Its  Independence, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  heretofore  expressed  myself  in  favor 
of  a  policy  which  would  grant  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  a  constantly  increasing  meas- 
ure cf  real  control  over  their  local  aHalrs.  I 
still  advocate  that  policy.  The  President  has 
stated  that  he  favors  a  measure  to  give  the 
Puerto  Ricans  the  right  to  elect  their  Gov- 
ernor, and  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  necessary  changes  In  the  Organic  Act 
related  thereto  with  instructions  to  report  to 
him  so  that  he  can  transmit  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  for  necessary  legislation. 
I  believe  that  greater  autonomy  should  be 
limited  to  that  step  at  this  time. 

The  economic  dislocations  In  Puerto  Rico 
incident  to  the  war  are  very  serious.  The  re- 
adjustments not  only  In  the  Island  but 
throughout  the  Caribbean  which  wUl  take 
place  when  It  ends  may  be  very  widespread. 
To  enact  a  measure  of  this  kind  at  this  time, 
even  after  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
present  conditions,  might  well  turn  out  to 
have  been  a  serious  mistake  t>oth  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  light  of  conditions  existing 
after  the  war. 

Furthermore  the  bill  offers  the  Puerto 
Ricans  only  a  narrowly  restricted  choice  be- 
tween independence  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  dependency  sUtus.  Its  provi- 
sions would  not  permit  them  to  consider  the 
further  alternative  of  obtaining  self-govern- 
ment while  remaining  under  the  American 
flag,  through  a  grant  of  statehood  or  com- 
monwealth rights.  I  strongly  feel  that  when- 
ever the  time  becomes  opportune  for  perma- 
nent determination  of  the  future  status  of 
Puerto  Rico  the  people  should  be  given  a 
broader  opportunity  to  express  their  desires 
than  would  be  possible  under  S.  952. 

This  report  has  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  therefore  I  have 
not  been  Informed  by  that  Bureau  with  re- 
spect to  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation to  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Nothing  Else  Matters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21,  1943 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Re«- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Dr.  J.  Raymond  Schmidt: 
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Nothing  Ki.sr  MArrata 
(By  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Schmidt,  general  super- 
intendent. National  Civic  League) 

Washington,  D.  C. — According  to  Hon. 
Robert  P.  Patterson.  Under  Secretary  of  War. 
"there  Is  one  and  only  one  fundamental  Is- 
sue that  faces  the  country  now — the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  Every  action  taken  by  a 
governmental  agency,  every  action  on  our 
part  as  Individual  citizens,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  searching  question — will  it  pro- 
mote the  winning  of  the  war?  Nothing  else 
matters  " 

Doubtless  the  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  Commander 
In  Chief  are  In  agreement  with  this  declara- 
tion, otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  made. 
If  these  leaders  really  believe  nothing  else 
matters,  why  do  they  condone.  If  not  openly 
encourage,  the  traffic  In  alcoholic  beverages 
With  its  colossal  waste  of  sugar,  foodstuffs, 
and  shipping  space? 

Since  repeal  became  effective  in  1933,  bev- 
erage alcohol  has  had  the  green  light  in 
America.  People  may  go  without  food,  fuel, 
and  clothing,  and  our  armed  forces  without 
vital  supplies,  but,  taking  the  past  decade  as 
a  criterion,  you  may  rest  assured  there  will 
be  food  for  converting  into,  and  space  for 
shipping,  alcoholic  beverages  One  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  else  matters 
when  there  is  a  threat  of  reduced  profits  for 
the  brewers  and  distillers,  or  the  removal  of 
the  many  special  privileges  and  priorities 
enjoyed  by  the  trade  at  the  expense  of  public 
welfare  and  maybe  success  on  the  world-wide 
battle  front. 

'  ■^"lorlty"  is  a  magic  word  these  days.  You 
are  Just  out  of  lurk  if  you  can't  get  on  a 
priority  list.  The  brewers  enjoy  priority 
rights  without  limit.  According  to  Drew 
Pearson,  of  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round, 
they  evn  get  a  share  of  the  tin  cans  turned 
In  as  salvage  from  which  to  replenish  their 
supply  of  bottle  caps  This  is  not  the  kind 
of  news  to  encourage  Am<?rican  housewives 
In  making  further  sacrifices  requested  of 
them. 

BRTWERS    GET    PLENTY    OF    SUGAH 

The  brewers  get  70.000  tons  of  sugar  per 
year  while  the  housewives  are  denied  the 
usual  amount  necessary  for  canning  fruit. 
Who  has  ever  heard  of  a  beer  drinker  being 
told  by  the  bartender  that  "there  Is  no  beer 
today"?  When  we  do  without  sugar  for  mak- 
ing lemonade,  and  cannot  get  the  customary 
amount  of  coffee,  we  are  told  that  the  short- 
age Is  due  to  lack  of  shipping. 

Shipping  space,  however,  seems  available 
for  alcoholic  beverages.  Witness  the  com- 
plaint of  Anthont  J.  DiMOND.  coQgressional 
delegate  from  Alaska,  against  the  shipment 
of  beer  and  wine  valued  at  $60,000  on  one 
Tessel  to  Alaska,  leaving  only  space  for  14 
tons  of  food  when  16  tons  of  space  had  been 
requested.  "Scandalous"  la  the  way  Mr.  Di- 
MOND  denounced  this  shipment  of  liquor, 
when  the  food  left  behind  on  the  docks  was 
BO  vitally  needed  In  the  territory. 

We  further  learn  from  the  United  States 
News  that  ships  recently  discharged  cargoes 
of  whisky  and  textiles  In  Panama,  where 
other  supplies,  such  as  food  and  machinery, 
were  more  urgently  needed. 

In  testifying  recently  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  L.  A.  Wheeler, 
Chief  of  the  OfBce  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  said  that  American  ships  returning 
from  delivering  war  materials  to  Russia  came 
back  empty,  while  those  returning  from 
Great  Britain  bring  plenty  of  Scotch  whisky 
and  small  quantities  of  textiles.  Intelligent, 
patriotic  Americana  are  not  deceived.  They 
know  that  Scotch  whisky  will  not  help  the 
war  effort  and  that  textiles  are  badly  needed 
to  replenish  our  diminishing  stocks  of  woolen 
fabrics,  which  reporta  Indicate  may  soon  be 
rationed. 


TANK  CARS  HAUI.   BEX*  ANO  WUn 

People  living  In  homes  equipped  with  oil 
burners  will  get  what  comfort  they  can  from 
the  statement  of  Ray  Tucker  In  his  syndl* 
cated  column.  News  Behind  The  News, 
which  appeared  during  the  recent  winter 
and  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"Continued  use  of  key  transportation  facll- 
ItleH  by  wine  and  beer  interests  has  precipi- 
tated severe  criticism  among  Administration 
Insiders  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  For  some  rea- 
son Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Jr.,  has  been  unable 
to  check  the  grape  magnates  or  the  big 
brewers. 

"Regardless  of  the  shortage  of  oil  and  gaso- 
line on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  several  hundred 
tank  cars  which  could  carry  more  important 
commodities  arrive  in  thl!i  area  weekly  with 
full  cargoes  of  the  fermented  stuff  The  in- 
dustry has  turned  over  about  60  percent  of 
Its  normal  shipping  equipment,  but  it  is 
thought  here  that  sacrifice  should  he  total 
until  the  scarcity  of  fuel  is  relieved  by  the 
coming  of  milder  weather. 

"Prohibitionists  have  wlzt-d  on  this  Issue  to 
renew  demands  for  Naticm-wlde  dryness.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  white-rlbbonlsra  at  all — 
merely  a  common  .=ense  problem  of  revising 
methods  of  distribution  But  unless  these 
and  similar  evils  connected  with  the  tnide  are 
remedied  quickly  John  B.irleyccrn  may  be 
sent  to  a  com  entratlon  camp  " 

The  same  situation  applies  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  food,  which  experts  say  may  be  even 
harder  to  get  bt'fore  the  yeiw  is  over  When 
facing  cold  homes  next  winter  and  a  shortage 
of  food  necessary  to  proper  nourt.shment,  an 
enraged  public  can  be  expected  to  demnnd 
that  all  shipping  facilities  be  reserved  for 
those  commodities  that  really  count.  John 
Barleycorn  cannot  be  Interned  any  too  soon 
for  the  Nation's  welfare.  Early  passage  of 
the  Bryson  bill  (H.  R.  2062)  will  do  the  trick. 


Anti-Poll-Tax  Bill  Menaces  State  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  21,  1943 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan,  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  25,  1943: 

Anti-Poll-Tax  Bill  Menaces  State  Rights 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

The  so-called  antl  j)oll-tax  bill  la  in 
Congress  again.  The  poll-tax  Is  a  payment 
required  from  voters  In  seven  Southern  States 
as  a  qualification  for  registering  and  voting. 
The  amount  of  the  Ux  varies  from  91  to  $3. 
By  the  bill  in  Congress.  States  would  be  for- 
bidden to  keep  this  requirement  as  respects 
voting  for  candidates  for  Federal  offices. 

The  drive  to  make  Congress  pass  the  anti- 
poll-tax  bill  is  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  wide- 
ranging.  One  device  Is  to  get  State  legisla- 
tures throughout  the  country  to  pass  rcsolu- 
tiona  endorsing  the  bill.  The  let^islature  of 
New  York  last  month  passed  this  resolution : 

'•Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  respectfully  petitions  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  speedily  enact 
H.  R.  7  or  any  other  similar  or  suitable  legis- 
lation which  effectively  abolishes  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll-tax  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 


ing for  candidates  for  office  in  the  Federal 
Government." 

That  Is  the  resolution  of  the  New  York 
Legislature. 

what  t  inookses 

Now  lock  at  the  bill  in  CXngresa  which  the 
resolution  Indorses.    The  meat  of  the  bill  la: 

"It  shall  bi  unlawful  for  any  State,  munici- 
pality, or  other  government  or  governmental 
subdivision  to  •  •  •  (require)  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
or  registering  to  vote  In  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President.  Vice  President,  electors 
for  Pre.sldent  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  any  such  requirement  shall  be  Invalid 
and  void  ■ 

To  resolve  about  other  States  Is  easy.  But 
In  prlncljile  the  New  York  Legl.siature  was 
resolving  about  something  closer  home — It 
was  resclvliig  alwut  .is  own  State  of  New 
York. 

For  If  Congress  can  forbid  a  voting  require- 
ment in  one  State,  which  happens  to  be  the 
poll  tax.  Congress  can  by  the  s::me  power 
forbid  any  other  voting  requirement  In  any 
other  State 

Just  as  sjme  Southern  Slates  have  particu- 
lar requirements  for  voting,  fo  do  all  ether 
States  have  particular  requirements  New 
Ycrk,  for  example,  has  requirements  that  a 
new  voter  pn  duce  a  high-school  diploma  or 
pass  a  literacy  test;  that  a  voter  coming  from 
nnntlier  Stiite  to  reside  in  New  York  do  the 
rame;  that  a  foreign-born  voter  produce  his 
final  naturalization  papers.  New  York  and 
all  other  States  have  requirements  that  a 
voter  must  have  resided  in  the  State  and 
voting  pieclnct  a  certain  length  of  lime. 

THE    STATES'   JO"' 

Tliesc  requirements  for  voting— all  require- 
ments for  voting  -are  at  present  an  exclusive 
function  of  the  States.  They  are  an  extreme- 
ly important  function — because  nothing  is 
more  vital  to  the  very  exl.'^ience  of  any  gov- 
ernment than  the  function  of  fixing  the  re- 
quirements for  voting. 

If  this  function  Is  lost  or  Impaired  a  gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  truly  a  government. 

We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  Bute 
legislatures,  such  as  New  York  s,  that  pass 
this  form  of  resolution  do  not  realize  what 
they  are  doing. 

Let  us  tell  them  what  they  are  doing.  The 
resolution  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
quoted  above.  If  translated  Into  terms  which 
express  its  effect  upon  the  State  of  New  York 
Itself,  would  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

"The  Legi.slature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
now  possessing  and  exercising  the  exclusive 
function  of  fixing  requirements  for  voting, 
and  being  desirous  that  some  of  this  function 
be  taken  over  and  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  Washington,  hereby  petitions 
the  Congre-s.-!  to  assert  and  exercise  a  superior 
power  over  voting  requirements  to  the  extent 
of  makinp  the  poll  tax  Ulegal  In  all  States. 
Including  New  York,  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  on  candidates  for  Federal  omcea." 

THRXAT  TO  STATES 

There  has  been  under  way  for  some  years 
a  trend  toward  taking  powers  and  functions 
away  from  State  governments  and  transfer- 
ring them  to  the  Federal  Government  at 
Washington.  Everybody  knows  this  move- 
ment exists  The  danger  In  It  is  well  reocg- 
nlzed.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  trend 
nothing  could  be  more  far-reaching  than  for 
the  State  to  let  tJie  Federal  Government  take 
over  a  major  p.irt  of  the  function  of  fixing 
voting  requirements 

The  antl-poll-tax  bill  In  Congress  Is  a  direct 
and  serious  threat  to  the  rights  of  S'^tei* — 
not  merely  the  seven  Sutes  that  had  poll 
taxes  but  all  the  States. 
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I  Am  an  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  themes  written  by 
two  high-school  boys  in  my  district: 

I    AM    AN    AMERICAN 

(By  Joe  Baker  Cauthen) 
One  hundred  and  thirty  million  strong!  I 
am  among  this  number  that  shapes  the  des- 
tiny of  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world. 
After  167  years  of  struggle.  I  am  free.  My 
rights  and  privileges  are  expressed  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  ill  the  four  freedoms,  and  in 
wilt  ten  law.     Judge  Baker  said: 

"There  is  no  earthly  pos.ses.sion  of  more 
value  than  that  of  being  an  American  citizen." 
However,  these  privileges  are  not  given  free 
of  charge.  As  a  citizen  of  a  democracy,  my 
responsibilities  are  greater  than  those  of  citi- 
zens of  any  other  countiy.  The  American 
Creed  lists  these  responsibilities  as  follows: 
"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  support  its  constitution; 
to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag;  and  to 
defend  it  against  all  enemies." 

Yet.  without  an  education  I  cannot  vote 
wisely,  understand  the  law.  and  be  a  good 
citizen  or  soldier;  so  America  gives  me  this 
great  education.' 1  system.  Therefore,  It  is  my 
duty  to  study  and  learn  how  to  be  a  good 
citizen. 

No  group  of  people  is  able  to  live  In  har- 
mony without  law.  I  am  guaranteed  free- 
do.Ti.  but  this  freedom  can  only  exist  inscfar 
as  I  do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  some- 
one else.  Because  ol  this  I  must  learn  nnd 
obey  the  law  In  order  to  keep  from  violating 
someone  else's  rights  and  to  keep  my  rights 
from  being  viclated 

Today  1  have  even  greater  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen.  In  keeping  with  my  pledge  to 
defend  America  against  her  enemle.s,  I  may 
be  called  upon  to  fight,  m;iybe  to  die.  for  my 
country.  I  am  belrg  called  upon  to  pay 
higher  taxes,  to  lend  money  to  my  Govern- 
ment, and  to  a.vcept  ratlcning  willingly  nnd 
ungrudgingly 

This  Is  the  test.  Am  I.  and  are  my  hundred 
and  thirty  million  compatriots  pood  citizens? 
Cur  answer  will  determine  whether  America 
Will  live  cr  die. 


1   AM    AN    AMETIICAN 

(By  Shannon  Boatman) 
1   am    an   American   who   has   many   great 
privileges,    rights,    and    duties    not    rendered 
to  any  other  nation  cr  group  of  people  known 
to  the  world. 

The  right  and  privileges  being  that  I  may 
Join  any  political  party  which  my  duty  sees 
fit  to  direct  me;  vote'  in  .secret  for  any  man 
or  woman  for  any  rei-p'^ctive  office  that  I 
desire:  make  any  comments  on  any  bills  or 
duties  performed  by  my  Government:  serve 
In  any  church  or  religious  organization  with- 
oi#  opposition  from  anyone;  personal  rights 
if  accused  of  crime  such  as  the  right  of  being 
presumed  Innocent  until  proven  guilty  beyond 
rea^^onable  douiit. 

Tills  is  Amer.ca,  where  everything  la  done 
under  the  order  of  the  preamble  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  nnd  the  American  Bill  of 
RlEhts.  I  may  take  part  In  amending,  re- 
pealing, or  m  the  making  of  any  law  of  my 
country. 


I  can  proudly  say  that  rather  than  my 
country  be  governed  or  ruled  by  one  man's 
own  eartlily  order  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment Is  governed  by  the  Golden  Rule  and  I 
may  also  say  that  our  America  Is  in  existence 
for  the  good  of  the  people  and  purposed  ac- 
cording to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
In  the  protection  of  "we  the  people"  and  our 
rights.  My  rights  being  guaranteed  by  both 
the  State  and  National  Constitutions. 

I  am  an  American  and  It  Is  therefore  my 
duty  to.  In  all  cases,  such  as  this  war,  to  per- 
form any  task  asked  of  me  by  my  Government 
to  help  preserve  the  America  and  keep  the 
peace  of  heaven  on  earth  and  to  do  this  I, 
as  well  as  all,  must  be  a  real  American. 


0.  p.  A. 


REMARKS 


or 


both  the  war  effort  and  the  O.  P.  A.  would 
be  better  off. 

With  the  cost  of  living  mounting  day 
by  day — with  a  war  raging  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe — brave  men  down  at 
O.  P.  A.  sit  around  and  waste  their  time 
debating  about  the  flair  and  the  calf  and 
the  length  of  women's  hose. 

It  is  high  time  we  got  rid  of  every  one 
of  them. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning's  paper  says  Price  Adminis- 
trator Prentiss  Brown  is  going  to  dis- 
charge at  least  a  half  dozen  high-rank- 
ing O.  P.  A,  ofiBcials  who  have  been 
spending  only  part  of  the  time  on  the 
job.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  the  O.  P.  A. 
has  "no  room  for  ofiBcials  who  look  on 
O.  P.  A.  as  a  hobby." 

A  housewife  in  the  city  of  Goshen  In 
my  district  has  written  me  the  following 
letter: 

My  husband  Instructs  me  to  tell  you.  In- 
stead of  him,  what  I  think  of  the  economic 
understanding  of  the  buzzards  who  thought 
up  the  idea  of  limiting  tlie  length  of  women's 
hose  to  29  Inches.  He  says  you  can  do  more 
about  it  than  he  can. 

Now,  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  the  manufacture  of  hose  and  girdles — 
I  Just  wear  them;  but  111  wager  that  the 
fellows  who  made  the  rulings  lo  neither  of 
these  things.  The  Idea  is  as  impractical  as 
one-pant  suits.  If  they  wanted  to  vaunt 
their  practicality,  why  not  three-pant  suiis, 
as  cur  next  door  neighbor  has  always  bought. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  wearing  out  a  suit 
coat? 

Well,  to  return  to  the  hose,  I'm  average 
size,  mavbe  below — 5  feet  4  Inches,  weight 
120;  wear  size  14.  If  a  20-inch  stocking 
dee- n't  fit  me,  how  will  it  fit  those  who  are 
5  feet  6  inches  or  over;  thoj^e  weighing  130 
to  170?    To  Illustrate — 

As  it  is,  a  32-inch  hose — ns  rayon  hasn't 
the  elasticity  of  nylon— barely  meets  the 
shortened  hose  supporters  on  a  girdle.  In 
fact,  the  strain  Is  S3  great  that  a  pair  costing 
tl.35  lasted  6  wearings  Instead  of  6  weeks 
or  more.  Is  that  good  wartime  economy? 
What  will  happen  when  I  have  to  put  on  a 
pair  of  29-lnch  ones?  Shall  I  lengthen  them 
at  the  top  with  checked  gingham?  Ask  the 
halr-brained  economists  who  conjured  up 
such "an   idea. 

Following  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  I 
called  O.  P.  A.  and,  lo  and  behold,  was 
supplied  with  a  lengthy  document  of  13*2 
pages,  regulating  in  minute  detail  the 
size,  gage,  and  length  of  women's  hose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  long-haired  profes- 
sors and  consultants  who  thought  up 
this  one  are  a  part  of  this  hobby-lobby 
which  could  easily  be  dispensed  with  and 


Acknowledgment  of  Applications  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commisiion 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  21, 1943 

Mr.  GHXIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  ofithe  House  the 
method  now  being  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  when  they  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  an  application  or  of  an 
unassembled  application  for  a  position. 
This  method  of  acknowledging  was 
brought  to  my  attention  this  week  when 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  James  Donel 
Jordan,  of  South  Whitley,  Ind.,  wrote  me 
asking  whether  he  was  in  fact  on  the 
eligible  list  of  a  social  science  position 
with  the  civil  service.  He  stated  that  he 
"wished  to  know  about  obtaining  the 
civil  service  position  which  I  have  been 
evidently  accepted  for." 

The  letter  sent  him  by  civil  service 
first  palavered  about  the  applicant's 
patriotism,  and  second,  expressed  satis- 
faction that  so  many  had  made  appUca- 
tion;  third,  suggested  that  the  applicant 
make  no  inquiries  about  his  chances  of 
obtaining  a  position,  for  his  qualifica- 
tions would  be  given  careful  attention, 
and  finally,  assured  him  that  if  an  open- 
ing occurred,  he  would  receive  a  direct 
communication  from  the  agency  having 
a  vacancy. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  officials  could  not  even  guess 
what  sort  of  application  Mr.  Jordan  had 
made,  and  could  not  inform  me  whether 
he  was  likely  to  obtain  a  position.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  their 
search  they  reported  they  had  found  his 
name,  and  the  record  that  he  was  ineli- 
gible, although  they  could  not  tell  me 
what  he  was  ineligible  for. 

Now.  my  friend  Don  Jordan  is  a  very 
high-class  man.  He  was  formerly  the 
principal  of  schools  in  South  Whitley, 
and  he  has  a  splendid  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  whatever  he  has  undertaken 

What  I  object  to  is  that  the  civil 
service  should  not  have  some  way  of  in- 
dicating the  position  applied  for.  or  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant.  Instead  of 
that,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  sends 
out  literally  thousands  of  misleading  let- 
ters, with  the  obvious  purpose  of  making 
the  applicant  think  he  is  eligible  and 
need  only  wait  for  an  opening.  They 
might,  at  least,  use  symbols  to  indicate 
the  sort  of  examination  they  took. 
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I  am  told  that  the  Commission  ust's 
this  misleading  letter  "merely  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  an  application"  and 
I  think  this  type  of  acknowledgment  is 
not  a  straightforward  one.  I  believe  the 
Commission  should  adopt  more  honest 
methods  of  writing  to  the  citizens  of  our 
fair  country. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  civil  service 
mimeographed  letter  to  which  I  object: 

UNrTTTD  States  Civti. 

Sesvice  Commi.ssion, 
Wa.fhingtun.  D.  C  ,  April  8,  1943. 
Mr.  James  Donel  Jordan, 
General  Delivery. 

South   Whttley.  Ind.: 

We  thank  you  for  your  application  and 
appreciate  the  patriotic  motives  which 
prompted  you  to  make  your  record  available 
for  consideration.  You  may  be  sure  that  your 
record  will  be  carefully  analyzed  and  that 
your  application  will  be  made  readily  availa- 
ble to  federal  agencies  having  need  for  per- 
sons with  your  qualincatlon.'^. 

You  will  recognize  that  In  these  days  thou- 
sands of  records  are  being  received  from  other 
patriotic  citizens  and  that  not  all  of  them 
will  be  called  upon  to  render  service  as  Fed- 
eral employees  However.  It  is  neccs.'sary  to 
have  on  hand  a  substantial  number  of  rec- 
ords of  pcrson.s  witJi  varied  qualltlcallona, 
often  highly  specialized  In  narrow  fields,  in 
order  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  war 
agencies. 

Por  the  purposes  of  expedlllnj;  war  recruit- 
ing operations,  the  Commi.'s.slon  necessarily 
has  discontinued  the  Individual  answering 
of  inquiries  concerning  such  matters  as 
status  of  applications,  prospects  of  appoint- 
ments, and  related  questions  However,  we 
again  wish  to  assure  you  that  your  qualifica- 
tions will  be  given  careful  attention.  In  the 
event  a  need  arises  for  the  utilization  of  your 
partlrular  qualiflcatlnn.i,  you  will  be  con- 
tacted directly  by  the  agency  concerned. 
Slncerly  yours, 

Wm   C  Hm.L. 
Executive  Assistant. 


Look  Beyond  the  Soldiers  at  Hot  Springs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ri-UNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhTTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
timely  and  pertinent  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Pantagraph  of  May  19,  regarding 
the  food  conference  now  going  on  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.: 

LOOK    BITOND    THE   SOLDimS    AT    HOT    SPRTNGS 

An  American  newspaper  editor,  writing  for 
American  newspaper  readers,  finds  himself  at 
ft  disadvantage  In  writing  about  an  Interna- 
tional conference  at  which  armed  aoldlen 
keep  reporters  away.  It  la  particularly  diffi- 
cult when  the  aubject  la  food  and  the  news- 
paper, like  The  Pantagraph,  la  publlahed  In 
the  midst  of  Mie  world's  greatest  food-pro- 
ducing area. 

But  It  la  worth  an  effort.  We  must  forget 
thoae  •oldlera  for  the  time  being.  They  are 
there  through  a  ooloaaal  error  in  public  re* 
latlons.  They  fan  auaplclon,  create  doubta 
ann  strengthen  the  hand  ot  thoae  who  wlU 
*orii  against  a  good  peace. 


Whether  soldiers  cover  the  conferences  with 
guns  or  whether  reporters  cover  It  with  type- 
writers, what  u  Its  purpose? 

First,  it  will  not  and  cannot  set  up  a  world 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  or 
a  world  ever-normal  granary  complete  with 
field  agents,  quotas,  loan  guarantees,  etc.  It 
has  no  power  to  act  that  way. 

It  con-slsts  of  agricultural  and  nutrition  ex- 
perts They  represent  42  coiintrUs.  They 
are  going  exploring  They  hope  to  find  a  way 
to  Increase  production  and  consumption  of 
food.  They  will  report  back  to  their  gov- 
ernments They  are  technicians.  They  do 
not  have  the  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  their 
governments. 

Put  a  tat;  like  "World  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Adininlslratlon"  or  "world  ever-normal 
graniiry"  on  this  conference — the  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  like  such  easy  catch  phra.ses— 
and  what  ctTect  does  It  have  on  the  avcrai,'e 
American.'  He  th.nks  of  crop  restrictions 
Mast  farmers  would  react  the  same  way 

Mr  Wallace  said  many  times  that  the  New 
Deal  farm  program  would  restrict  production 
only  over  the  short  run  But  there  is  no 
denyin!»  lh;it  plowing  under  cotton,  killing 
Utile  pigs,  and  limiting  corn  acreage  arc  what 
most  people  think  of  when  Agricultural  Ad- 
Ju.'.tment  Administration  or  ever-normal 
gninary  Is  mentioned. 

The  bailc  truth  Is  that  there  Is  not  now 
enough  food  to  go  around  In  the  world  and 
there  never  has  been.  In  late  years  we  have 
approached  an  era  of  plenty  but  only  In 
theory.  For  the  first  time,  we  could  now 
produce  enough  food  for  everyone.  Wa 
could.  That  doesn't  mean  we  have  or  that 
we  will. 

John  Boyd  Orr,  a  leading  British  nutrition 
expert,  said  recently  In  connection  with  the 
feed  conference  that  food  supplies  would  have 
to  be  Increased  by  150  to  200  percent  to  main- 
tain the  worlds  population  In  good  health 

Sir  Richard  Gregory,  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish association,  says  provision  of  sufficient 
food  after  the  war  would  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most means  of  overcoming  unemployment 

Reginald  Gecrge  Staplcton.  professor  of 
agriculture  at  University  Ckjilege  of  Wales, 
has  said  the  crux  of  the  post-war  problrn  was 
to  put  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  on  an  equ.il 
basis  with  the  skilled  mechanic  in  the  factory 

Colin  Clark.  Australian  government  econ- 
omist, predicts  in  his  searching  Economics  of 
1960  that  the  nations  who  produce  more  food 
than  they  can  u.se  will  find  a  greatly  enlarged 
market  after  the  war 

These  statements  are  In  line  with  the  real 
truth  about  food  Give  people  the  means 
to  buy  and  who  can  say  there  are  "too  many 
farmers"— that  favorite  of  the  economic 
planner  In  this  country?  That  Is  Just  an- 
other way  of  saying  "too  much  food  "  We 
have  never  even  fed  our  cwn  people  decently 
Let's  wait  until  we  do  before  we  say  there 
are  too  many  farmers  or  too  much  food. 

This  food  conference  will  talk  about  the 
means  of  producing  and  distributing  food. 
It  win  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  food 
stored  In  bins  while  children's  teeth  rot  for 
lack  of  proper  nutrition. 

It  promises  a  great  deal  for  American  ag- 
riculture. But  Instead  of  dramatizing  its 
possibilities,  our  Government  allows  loose 
talk  about  a  world  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  to  worry  farmers.  It  orders  soldiers 
to  the  conference  and  allows  reporters  to 
beat  angrily  against  closed  portals. 

A  more  monumental  error  can  hardly  lj« 
conceived.  Here  was  a  chance  to  enlist  the 
farmer  In  the  Interests  of  a  world  peace,  lii- 
stead  he  has  been  made  suspicious. 

But  the  soldiers  do  not  change  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  conference.  Out  of 
It  may  come  a  better  day  for  farming 

That  Is  why  we  must  look  past  the  soldiers 
and  try  to  see  what  may  be  done  at  Hot 
Springs. 


The  only  real  prosperity  farming  has 
known  for  30  years  has  come  from  wars.  If 
farming  Is  put  on  Us  own  feet  In  the  post- 
war world,  with  prosperity  equal  to  Its  serv- 
ices, conferences  such  as  this  one  at  Hot 
Springs  must  pave  the  way. 


Harry  L.  Englebright 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRiSENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
outstanding,  earnest,  and  effective  Mem- 
bers of  the  California  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  has  been  the 
Honorable  Harry  L.  Englebricht,  from 
the  Second  District  in  our  Slate. 

Regardless  of  political  party,  he  has 
had  the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  and  particularly  of  Members  from 
the  State  of  California.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  interest  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sented, sincerely  and  profoundly  patri- 
otic, and  possessed  of  a  most  unusual 
knowledge  and  grasp  of  the  problems  of 
his  State  and  region.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  both  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  by  the  people  in  California. 


Frederick  August  Larsen,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

OF  NIW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Spi^aker,  it  Is 
my  plea.sure  to  note  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituent.'^  Trom  the  Eleventh  New  Jersey 
Di.strict  is  to  receive  the  award  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Di.^tinguishcd  S:'ivice 
Medal. 

Frederick  August  Larsen.  Jr..  junior 
third  officer,  162  Contra!  Avenue.  Orange. 
N.  J.,  will  be  the  recipient  of  the  award 
from  President  Roos>  velt.  who  will  be 
represented  by  Capt.  Edward  Macauley. 
member  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day  tomorrow  at  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy. King.s  Point.  N.  Y.  The  citation  is 
as  follows:  • 

For  heroism  above  and  beyond  the  cap  of 
duty. 

HL«  ship  was  a  freighter  carrying 
drums  of  high-octane  gasoline,  one  of 
two  American  ships,  in  a  small  British 
convoy  to  Malta.  Orders  were  to  "get 
through  at  all  costs."  Heavily  escorted, 
the  convoy  moved   into   the  Modiier- 


ranean.  and  before  noon  of  that  day  the 
enemy's  attack  began.  From  then  on  the 
entire  convoy  v.as  under  constant  attack 
from  Axis  plane  .'^  and  submarines.  As- 
signed the  command  of  an  antiaircraft 
gun  mounted  on  'he  bridge.  Larsen  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  defense  of 
his  ship  for  3  days.  At  4  a.  m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  torpedo  boats 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  and  two 
attacked  from  opposite  sides.  Sneaking 
in  close  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  one 
opened  point-blank  fire  with  four  .50- 
caliber  machine  guns,  sweeping  the 
bridge.  The  other  fired  a  torpedo  into 
the  opposite  side  of  the  freighter.  The 
explosion  of  the  torpedo  ignited  the 
gasoline  carRO  and  the  American  ship 
was  ensulfed  in  flames.  Reluctantly, 
orders  were  given  to  abandon  her.  Two 
hours  later,  the  survivors  were  picked  up 
by  a  British  destroyer,  which  then  pro- 
reeded  to  take  in  tow  a  tanker  that  had 
been  bombed  and  could  not  maneuver. 
After  5  hours'  constant  dive-bombing, 
the  tanker  was  hit  again — her  crew 
abandoned  her— and  the  destroyer  was 
forced  to  cut  her  locse.  But  the  cargo 
she  carried  wa.s  most  important  to  the 
defense  of  Malta,  and  it  had  to  get 
through. 

The  rescue  destroyer  and  another  de- 
stroyer steamed  in,  lashed  themselves  on 
either  side  of  the  stricken  tanker,  and 
draeEed  hei»  along  in  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  ret  her  to  port.     The  tanker's 
decks  and  superstructure  had  been  al- 
most completely  wrecked  by  the  inces- 
sant bombardment.     But  Larsen's  anxi- 
ety to  get  into  the  fi.qht  caused  him  to 
take  inventory  of  her  armament.      He 
found  an  antiaircraft  gun  mounted  abaft 
the  stack  which  needed  only  minor  re- 
pairs to  put  it  into  action.     The  young 
cadet  of  hi'^  own  ship,  a  British  gunner's 
mate,  and  three  o'  his  men  volimteered 
to  help  him.      Tliough   the  ships  were 
then  cotLsLantly  under  fire,  they  boarded 
her.  repaired   the  pun.  and  manned  it, 
with  Larsen  taking  the  trainer's  position 
and  the  gunner's  mate  and  the  cadet 
alternating  as  pointers.      The  shackled 
ships,  inching  along  and  making  a  per- 
fect target,  were  assailed  by  concentrated 
enemy  air  power.     All  that  day  wave 
after  wave  of  German  and  Italian  bomb- 
ers dived  at  them  and  w  ere  beaten  off  by 
a  heavy  barrage.    Bombs  straddled  them, 
scoring  near  misses,  but  no  direct  hits 
were  made  until  noon  the  next  day,  when 
Uic  tanker  finuily  received  a  bomb  down 
her  stock  which  blew  out  the  bottom  of 
her  encine  room.     Though  she  continued 
to  -settle  until  her  decks  jvere  awash,  they 
fought  her  through  until  dusk  that  day 
brought  them   under  the  protection  of 
the  hard-fli:hting  air  force  out  of  Malta. 
Tlie  magniflcf  nt  courage  of  this  young 
third  officer  constitutes  a  degree  of  hero- 
l.smwhic  hwill  be  an  enduring  inspiration 
to  seamen  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  everywhere. 

I  wish  to  coiitMiitulatr  him  In  particu- 
lar and  all  of  the  men  of  our  Nation  who. 
by  their  .sarnfif cs  and  acti  of  heroism, 
have  set  an  ixemiilary  itandard  Of 
American  determination. 
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Money — ^The  Mott  Important  Issne 
Before  tbe  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  COMPTON  L  WHITE 

or  ISABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday  April  16,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  twenty-third  installment 
of  Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money. 
In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  financial 
legislation  of  that  day  and  in  consider- 
ing the  motive  behind  the  contention  of 
the  opponents  of  silver  money,  the  profits 
to  be  gained  by  the  banks  in  the  form 
of  interest  by  replacing  silver  money  with 
national  bank  currency  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  A  double  income  obtained — 
one  from  the  interest  on  the  govern- 
ment bonds  left  on  deposit  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  security  for 
the  issuance  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
national  bank  notes  and,  two,  the  in- 
terest income  from  this  national  bank 
note  currency  loaned  into  circulation  at 
current  rates  of  interest. 

The  National  Bank  Act  passed  in  1863 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  invention 
of  national  iMink  currency  proved  to  be 
a  revolutionary  monetary  system. 

The  twenty-third  installment  of  Sen- 
ator Ccckrell's  speech  on  money  fol- 
lows : 

I  have  here  a  quotation  from  tbe  finance 
report  of  Decemt>er  1881.  made  by  Secretary 
Folger.  It  simply  saya  that  they  cannot  cir- 
culate the  silver  dollars,  that  there  are  too 
many  of  them  already  Issued,  and  that  the 
Bland  law  xn\i»t  be  suspended. 

President  Arthur,  In  hie  message  of  Decem- 
ber 1881.  indorsed  Secretary  Polger's  recom- 
mendation. Secretary  Folger  In  1882  repeated 
his  former  recommendation  for  the  stispen- 
Elon  of  the  Bland  law,  and  President  Arthur, 
In  1882.  reaffirmed  his  message  of  1881  recom- 
mending the  same  thing.  Secretary  Folger, 
In  1883.  referred  to  and  reafllrmed  his  reports 
of  1881  and  1882,  and  so  he  did  In  his  report 
of  1884.  President  Arthur,  m  December  1884, 
made  sundry  recommendations,  and  I  will 
ask  that  they  may  be  inserted.  In  his  mes- 
sage of  1884.  his  last  message,  he  said: 

"I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury In  .recommending  the  Immediate  suspen- 
sion of  the  coinage  of  sliver  dollars  and  of 
the  Issuance  of  silver  certificates.  "Tils  Is  a 
matter  to  which.  In  former  communications, 
I  have  mors  than  once  Invoked  the  attention 
of  the  National  Legislature. 

"It  appears  that  annually  for  the  past  6 
years  there  have  been  coined.  In  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  February 
22.  1878,  more  than  27.000,000  illTer  dollars. 
The  number  now  outstanding  Is  reported  by 
the  Secretary  to  t>e  nearly  186,000,000,  where- 
of but  little  more  than  40,000,000,  or  leas  than 
22  percent,  are  In  actual  circulation.  lUe 
mere  existence  of  this  fact  •cem«  to  me  to 
furnish  at  lt«elf  a  cogent  argument  for  the 
repeal  of  ths  sUtuta  which  has  made  such 
fact  posftlbls. 

"But  thers  ars  other  and  graver  conildera- 
tlons  that  tend  In  the  same  direction. 

"The  Secretary  avows  his  conviction  that 
tmleae  this  coinage  and  tbe  Issuance  of  sllrer 
certtflcatet  be  suspended,  silver  ta  likely  at  no 


distant   day   to  become   our   sole   metallie 
standard." 

Mr.  President,  do  they  not  aomewbat  re- 
mind us  of  tbe  predictions  of  today.  They 
Boimd  very  much  just  as  the  i»«dlctlons  ci 
today — the  dire  calamitlec  that  then  pre- 
TaUed  in  1886  and  1886.  Now,  let  us  examine 
and  see  their  aamenefla.  I  have  t>efore  me  a 
letter  written  by  President  Cleveland  before 
his  inauguration  in  1885. 

"AtBANT,  February  24,  1885. 
"To  the  Honorable  A.  J.  Wamxtr  awo  OrHnus, 
Jlfember  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress: 

In  referring  to  their  letter,  he  says: 

•"It  Is  also  fully  Justified  by  the  nature  of 
the  financial  crisis,  which,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  28, 
1878,  Is  now  close  at  hand.  By  a  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  that  law,  all  the 
vaults  of  the  Federal  Treasury  have  been  and 
are  heaped  full  of  silver  coins,  which  are  now 
worth  less  than  85  percent  of  the  gold  dollar 
prescribed  as  "the  unit  of  value."  in  section 
14  of  the  act  of  February  12,  1873.  and  which, 
with  the  sliver  certificates  representing  such 
coin,  are  receivable  for  all  public  dues.  Being 
thus  receivable,  while  also  constantly  Increas- 
ing In  quantity  at  the  rate  of  $28,000,000  a 
year.  It  has  followed,  of  necessity,  that  the 
flow  of  gold  into  the  Treasury  has  been  stead- 
ily diminished. 

"Silver  and  silver  certificates  have  displaced 
and  are  now  displacing  gold,  and  the  sum  of 
gold  In  the  Federal  Treasury  now  available 
for  the  payment  of  the  gold  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  redemption  of  the 
United  States  notes  called  greenbacks,  if  not 
already  encroached  upon,  is  perilously  near 
such  encroachment. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"These  being  tbe  facts  of  our  present  con- 
dition, our  danger  and  our  duty  to  avert  that 
danger  would  seem  to  be  plain. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"From  these  impending  calamities  it  is 
surely  a  most  patriotic  and  grateful  duty  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  deUver 
them." 

That  was  February  24, 1886.  You  see  where 
the  country  was  predicted  to  b«  coining. 
Just  upon  the  brink  of  a  wonderful  precipice. 
Now.  let  us  see  how  long  that  continued,  for 
these  panics  do  not  subside  instanter,  as  a 
rule. 

In  December  1885  the  financial  report  of 
Secretary  Manning  of  the  Treasury  was  sub- 
mitted. The  report  gives  at  great  length  his 
views  and  recommends  the  repeal  of  the  pur- 
chasing clause  of  the  law  of  February  28, 
1878,  and  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  May  81. 
1878,  forbidding  the  retirement  of  greentwcke 
and  requiring  their  reissue:  In  short,  to  re- 
store bimetaUism,  stop  the  coinage  of  silver, 
unconditionally  repeal  the  purchasing  clause 
of  the  Bland  Act,  retire  and  cancel  green- 
backs, and  wait  for  an  international  agree- 
ment. 

An  international  agreement  I  Now.  I  will 
read  President  Cleveland's  message  in  1886. 
The  President  says : 

"The  desire  to  utilize  the  silver  prcdvict  of 
the  cotintry  should  not  lead  to  a  misuse  or 
the  perversion  of  this  power. 

"The  neceaeity  for  such  an  addition  to  the 
silver  currency  of  the  Nation  aa  la  compelled 
by  the  SUver-Colnage  Act,  ia  negatived  by 
the  fact  that  up  to  the  preaent  time  only 
about  fifty  mUllon  of  the  silver  doUara  ao 
coined  have  actually  found  their  way  into 
circulation,  leaving  more  than  one  hundred 
million  sixty-five  thousand  in  the  posaea- 
Bion  of  the  Oovernment,  the  custody  c> 
which  haa  enUlled  a  considerable  expenaa 
for  the  conatruction  of  vaulU  for  Its  deposit. 
Against  this  latter  amount  there  are  out- 
standing sliver  c<^lflcat«s  amounting  to 
about  t03,OOO,OOO. 
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•ni  strengthen  the  hand  of  thOM  who  will 
Work  agalnat  a  good  peace. 


i-nac  u  wny  we  muat  looK  past  the  ■oldlers 
and  try  to  ace  what  may  be  done  at  Hot 
Springs. 


convoy  lo  Maua.  Orders  were  to  'get 
throuKh  at  all  cost.s."  Heavily  esrorted, 
the  convoy  moved   Into   the  Modiier- 


Amcrlcan  d''t«Tmlnatlon. 
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"Every  month  two  million  of  gold  In  the 
Public  Tronsury  ate  paid  out  for  two  milUon 
or  more  of  silver  dollars,  to  be  added  to  the 
Idle  mass  already  accumulated. 

"If  continued  long  enough,  this  operation 
will  result  In  the  substitution  of  silver  for 
all  the  gold  the  Government  owns  applicable 
to  lis  general  purposes.  It  will  not  do  to 
rely  upon  the  customs  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  good  this  drain  of  gold. 
because  the  silver  thus  coined  having  been 
made  legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  dues, 
public  and  private,  at  times  during  the  last 
6  months  58  percent  of  the  receipts  for  du- 
ties has  been  in  silver  or  silver  certificates, 
while  the  avcinge  within  that  period  has 
been  20  percent.  The  proportion  of  silver 
and  Its  certificates  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  probably  increase  as  time  goes  on, 
for  the  reason  that  the  nearer  the  period  ap- 
I  roaches  when  it  will  be  obliged  to  ofter  sil- 
ver in  payment  of  its  obligations,  the  greater 
inducement  there  will  be  to  hoard  gold 
again.->t  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver,  or 
for  the   purp  se   of  speculating. 

••This  hoarding  of  gold  has  already  begun. 

"When  the  time  comes  that  gold  has  been 
witlulrawn  from  circulation,  then  will  be  ap- 
parent the  difference  between  the  real  value 
of  the  silver  dollar  and  a  dollar  in  gold,  and 
the  two  coins  will  part  company.  Gold  still 
the  -Standard  of  value,  and  necessary  In  our 
deallnt^s  with  other  countries,  will  be  at  a 
premium  over  silver;  banks  which  have  sub- 
stituted gold  for  the  deposits  of  their  cus- 
tomers may  pay  them  with  silver  bought 
with  such  gold,  thus  making  a  handsome 
profit;  rich  speculators  will  sell  their  hoardfd 
gold  to  their  neighbors  who  need  it  to  liqui- 
date their  foreign  debts,  at  a  ruinous 
premium  over  silver,  and  the  laboring  men 
and  women  of  the  land,  most  defenseless  of 
all.  will  find  that  the  dollar  received  for  the 
wage  of  their  toil  has  sadly  shrunk  In  Its 
purchasing  power 

"It  may  ije  said  that  the  latter  result  will  be 
but  temporary,  and  that  ultimately  the  price 
of  labor  will  be  adjusted  to  the  change;  but 
even  if  this  takes  place  the  wage  worker  can- 
not possibly  gain,  but  must  Inevitably  lose, 
since  the  price  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  his 
living  will  not  only  be  measured  In  a  coin 
heavily  depreciated,  and  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain In  Us  value,  but  this  imcertainty  in 
the  value  of  the  purchasing  medium  will  be 
made  the  pretext  for  an  advance  In  prices 
beyond  that  Justified  by  actual  depreciation. 

"The  words  uttered  in  1834  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster m  the  Senate  of  the  United  State.s  are 
true  today:  "The  very  man  of  all  others  who 
has  the  deepest  Interest  In  a  sound  currency, 
and  who  suffers  most  by  mi.schievous  legisla- 
tion m  money  matters,  is  the  man  who  earns 
his  dally  bread  by  his  daily  toil." 

Mr  President,  if  you  will  read  this  message 
of  1885  on  the  Bland  law,  and  read  the  late 
message  you  will  find  this  quotation  in  both 
of  them,  and  you  will  find  the  conditions  pre- 
dicted almost  alike,  the  same  conditions  prac- 
tically, which  were  predicted  as  existing  in 
1885  and  1886  under  the  Bland  law. 

When  President  Cleveland  was  first 
elected,  and  when  he  Issued  the  celebrated 
letter  from  which  I  am  quoting,  and  then  In 
1885  sent  to  Congress  the  message  to  which 
I  have  referred,  urging  and  pleading  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Bland  law  Just  as  strongly  as  he 
asJts  now  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law. 
It  precipitated  some  discussion  of  what  was 
going  on  In  1885,  and  what  was  causing  the 
crisis  which  was  then  Impending,  and  I  want 
to  examine  It. 

On  July  14,  1886.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves — that  was  the  first  Congress  as- 
sembled after  President  Cleveland's  inaugu- 
ration—the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. House  Joint  Resolution  No  126,  direct- 
ing payment  of  the  surplus  In  the  Treasury 


on  the  public  debt  was  pa.ssed;  yeas  207 — 
144  Democrats,  61  Republicans,  2  liid^P'-n- 
dents;  nays  67 — 14  Democrats,  53  Republi- 
cans. 

July  27,  1886,  In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Allison 
reported  it  with  a  substitute,  which  was 
passed;  yeas  42 — 13  Democrats.  29  Repub- 
licans; nays  20 — 14  Democrats,  6  Republicans, 
It  was  placed  in  conference,  and  the  confer- 
ence report  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives August  3.  1886;  yeas  120-73 
Democrats,  47  Republicans;  nays  63 — 31  Dem- 
ocrats, 28  ftcpublicans,  1  Independent,  and 
agreed  to  In  the  Senate  August  4.  1886.  with- 
out division. 

The  President  would  not  sign  It,  It  went 
to  him  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  he 
killed  It  by  what  we  c.ill  a  pocket  veto;  that 
Is.  he  refused  to  sign  It.  He  made  no  return 
to  Congress,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  of  his  reasons  for  It;  but  In  a  very 
handsome  bool:  called  State  Papers  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  which  I  possess,  I  find  these  re- 
marks made  In  connection  with  that  joint 
resolution : 

"This  resolution  Involves  so  much  and  Is 
of  such  serlcus  Import,  that  I  do  not  deem  It 
best  to  discuss  It  at  this  time.  It  Is  not  ap- 
proved, becau.se  I  believe  It  to  be  tinnecessary, 
and  bccau.'ie  I  am  by  no  means  convlnrod  that 
its  mere  passage  and  apprcval  at  this  time 
may  not  endanger  and  embarrass  the  suc- 
cessful and  u.seful  cporations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  impair  the  confidence  whirh 
the  people  should  have  in  the  management 
of  the  finances  of  the  Government  " 

That  was  not  a  very  dangerous  Joint  reso- 
lu'icn  There  was  some  question  as  to  the 
right  of  the  President  to  pay  out  certain 
amounts  to  redeem  certain  bonds,  etc.  The 
Joint  resolution,  as  it  passed  and  as  It  was 
pocketed  by  the  President,  provided: 

"That  whenever  the  surplus  or  balance  In 
the  Treasury,  including  amount  hold  for  re- 
den  I  tlon  of  United  States  notes,  shall  exceed 
the  sum  of  $100,000,000,  it  shall  be.  and  is 
hereby  made,  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  apply  such  excess,  in  j^ums 
not  less  than  ten  millions  per  month,  during 
the  existence  of  any  such  surplus  or  excess, 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest-bearing  in- 
debtedness of  the  Unite<l  States  payable  at 
the   option   of   the   Government. 

•  «  •  •  • 

"Proxidcd.  That  no  call  shall  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  until 
a  sum  equal  to  the  call  is  in  the  Trea.'-ury 
over  and  abt)ve  the  reserve  herein  nientioned : 
i4rid  provided  jUTthcT.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion  may  have  In 
the  Treasury,  over  and  above  tiie  foregoing 
sums,  a  working  balance  not  exceeding  $20,- 
000.000  ■ 

One  hundred  million  dollars  of  actual  re- 
serve and  $20,000,000  of  working  balance.  It 
is  true  that  this  Joint  resolution  did  not  dis- 
criminate botwren  silver  dollars  and  gold  dol- 
lars. It  referred  to  the  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  I  apprehend  Us  terms  would  have 
embraced  the  silver  dollars  as  well  as  the 
gold  dollars;  but  the  President  did  not  sign 
it.  That  Joint  resolution  was  considerably 
discussed  in  the  Senate,  and  the  causes  which 
had  precipitated  that  panic  were  discu.'^setl; 
and  now  I  want  to  read  something  of  what 
was  .said  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  panic.  I  read  from  the  Congres- 
sioNAi.  Record,  volume  17.  part  8.  Forty-ninth 
Co.igress,  July  29.  1886.  page  7074,  from  the 
speech  of  Senator  Beck: 

"If  I  may  be  allowed  to  guess.  I  could  guess 
tlat  It  has  M  very  proper  meaning.  Last  year 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  induced 
to  lock  up  money  in  the  Treasury,  as  we  all 
agree  now.  greatly  beyond  what  the  Interest 
of  the  people  required,  and  very  much  be- 
yond what  was  needed  for  the  wants  or  se- 
curity of  the  Government,  because  uf  combi- 


nations of  men  of  wealth  and  power  In  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  many  of  whom  held 
br.nds  as  security  for  national-bank  circula- 
tion. They  did  not  w.uU  to  have  the  b:::nds 
paiu  and  the  clrculatK^i  ba.sed  upon  them 
v.?lthdrawn.  and  they  determined  that  they 
would  ruin  the  country  rather  than  receive 
an/  part  of  their  principal  or  Interest  in  sil- 
ver coin.  They  made  earnest  and  successlui 
efforts  through  their  combinations  to  alarm 
our  Treasury  officials.  They  endeavored  to 
make  them  believe  that  they  would  bring  on 
a  panic  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try unless  all  the  surplus  money  was  held 
In  the  Treasury;  and  their  demand  lor  gold. 
anu  gold  alone,  was  acceded  to,  I  believe 
they  alarmed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  believe  that  much  cf  the  useless  locking  up 
of  our  money  was  because  of  that  ajiprehen- 
slon,  and  I  do  not  speak  of  these  thlr.gs  with- 
out authority.  I  have  before  me  a  very  able 
review,  though  a  somewhat  bitter  one,  of  the 
speech  I  made  in  the  Senate  last  winter,  by 
Hon.  Horace  White,  of  New  York,  a  very  well- 
Infcrmcd  man.  In  that  review  he  said,  among 
other  things: 

"A  sort  of  panic  ensued  In  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  Gov- 
ernor Tilden  was  one  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  who.  without  any  concert  of 
action,  had  bought  large  amounts  of  sterling 
exchange  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  loss  in  case  silver  should  become  our 
monetary  standard  Sterling  exrhanue  means 
gold  in  London.  Why  was  Governor  Tilden 
buying  sterling  exchange?  Because,  h.i;  prn- 
ing  to  have  on  hand  a  certain  number  of  dol- 
lars worth  100  cents  each  in  gold  and  appre- 
hending that  if  left  In  bank  they  would  pres- 
ently be  worth  only  90  or  80- or  perhaps  75 
cents  each,  he  took  the  precaution  to  Insure 
that  they  should  continue  to  be  worth  100 
cents.  He  had  only  to  write  a  few  lines  to 
his  banker  to  insure  this  result.  This  was  a 
typical  ca.'ie  of  the  domineering  'organizations 
of  wealth'  that  Mr    Beck  has  conjured  up. 

"And  so  on 

"A  very  able  man.  perhaps  as  able  as  Mr. 
White  and  as  well  informed.  Mr  Abram  Hew- 
itt, of  New  York,  made  a  speech  very  lately 
in  which  he  sa.d: 

"  I  have  reason  to  ki.ow  when  the  piesent 
administration  came  Into  power  [is  first  and 
chief  est  concern  was  to  avoid  the  danger 
which  had  been  predicted  by  the  Republican 
Secretary  In  his  official  statement  and  in  his 
private  communications.  The  amount  of 
gold  in  the  Trensuiy  on  the  4th  of  March 
1885  w.i.s  $120000000.  This  was  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  had  Usually  been  held  In 
the  Treasury  In  gcid  since  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment  It  was  steadily  running 
down.  The  public  confidence  was  gone  The 
hoarding  of  gold  had  begun — not  by  the  mass 
of  the  pe(jple.  not  In  stockings,  not  In  secret 
hiding  places,  but  by  the  masters  of  finance, 
the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  handle  mil- 
lions and  to  prevent  their  deterioration;  they 
began  to  prepare  for  the  hour  of  danger  and 
the  collapse  which  they  thoUblit  whs  i:n- 
p)ending 

"'1  know  three  of  the  greatest  histitutions 
In  the  city  of  New  York  I  shall  not  name 
them  lest  it  might  possibly  bring  down  upon 
them  the  condemnation  of  timse  who  arc 
prejudiced  against  banks— but  I  know  three 
institutions  in  the  city  of  New  Y>irk  which 
had  accumulated  more  than  f 2o  000  000  of 
gold  as  a  preparation  for  the  colU.pso  wluch 
they  thought   was  coming."  " 

Mr   Call    Who  was  that? 

Mr  CorKRELL.  Mr  Abram  S  Hewitt,  of 
New  Y. irk.  a  gold  monometallU't.  Tills  was 
th^  predicament  of  President  Cleveland  in 
the  beginning  cf  his  first  administration. 
The  whole  administration  was  trembling  and 
shaking  with  dread  and  trepidatum  fi.r  fear 
that  the  Treasury  Department  would  be  dis- 
honored and  degraded.    Whence  did  they  get 
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their  Information?  Prom  theae  maaters  of 
finance,  the  New  York  bankera,  brokera,  and 
option  dealers. 

I  am  quoting  now  from  Senator  Beck: 

"These  men  were  conspiring  to  break  \u 
down  It  was  a  well -organized  effort,  no 
doubt.  They  sent  their  emissaries  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  they  held  their 
conventions  all  over  the  country,  seeking  to 
alarm  the  laboring  mas.ses.  and  to  make  good 
their  threats  If  we  dared  to  say  that  silver  and 
gnld  should  stand  upon  an  equality  before  the 
law  and  that  they  should  he  required  to  take 
either  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  like 
Other  people.  It  was  these  combinations, 
whase  power  our  executive  officers  knew, 
which  actuated  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make,  at  their  suggestion  or  demand,  the 
mi?^erable.  alxirtive.  absurd  effort  last  sum- 
mer to  save  the  country  from  ruin  by  the  ex- 
change for  gold  of  $10000.000  of  fractional 
currency  '■ 

Just  think  of  the  great  Secretary  going  up 
there  and  b<^iwing  to  these  masters  of  finance, 
and  begging  them  to  let  him  have  gold  for 
subsidiary  silver  coinage! 

"That  abortion  I  need  not  do  more  than 
allude  to,  becau<:e  it  was  too  contemptible  to 
deceive  anybody  and  fell  flat  before  It  was 
consummated." 


Suggested  Reading  for  Southeast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rtoRiiiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  an 
able  editorial  from  the  pen  of  my  friend, 
Willis  M.  Ball,  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union,  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

STTGCE.VTET)    RFADTNO    FOR    SOCTHIAST 

Ev-erybody  in  the  Southeast  ought  to  read 
the  article  The  Southeastern  States  In  a  War 
Economy,  published  In  the  weekly  bulletin 
of  April  29  rf  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  article,  written  by  Roscoe  Arant,  regional 
business  consultant  of  the  Department,  em- 
phasizes what  has  been  repeatedly  said  in 
these  columns  about  opportunities  of  de- 
velopment and  progress  In  the  Southeast  and 
South  generally. 

After  reviewing  the  extent  to  which  the 
Southeast  has  been  drawm  Into  the  war 
economy,  and  the  contribution  this  section 
Is  making  to  the  war  effort,  the  question  of 
transition  from  wartime  to  peacetime  ac- 
tivities Is  discussed  It  Is  this  to  which  we 
want  to  call   particular  attention. 

Viewing  the  transition  period  In  the  South- 
east with  respect  to  Us  long-range  aspects, 
Mr  Arant  cites  certain  major  trends  which 
appear  to  stand  out 

The  first  Is  that  of  a  sound  Industrial  de- 
velopment which  has  been  in  progress  for  a 
number  of  years  and  which  has  been  accen- 
tuated many  times  over  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  Conditions  are  now  such  as  to  place  the 
process  on  a  permanent  and  continuing  basis 
among  the  prime  reasons  for  which  are  the 
following: 

1.  There  has  been  successful  experimenta- 
tion with  a  number  cf  agricultural  products 
Which,  together  with  the  region's  large  ca- 
pacities for  the  production  of  aluminum  and 
other  lightweight  metals.  Us  forestry  possi- 
bilities, and  its  minerals,  clays,  and  other 


reaourcea  from  the  ground,  provide  materiala 
for  indua trial  processing. 

3.  The  location  of  important  war  Indus- 
tries In  the  South  has  given  many  thousands 
of  its  population  experience  in  Industrial 
processing  and  an  opportunity  to  develop 
skV'  in  quantity  the  region  has  never  known 
before. 

3.  The  large  amount  of  electric  energy 
which  will  be  released  for  industrial  use  at 
the  concluaion  of  the  war,  agumented  by 
other  known,  but  aa  yet  undeveloped,  poten- 
t.al  supplies,  will  provide  ample  motive 
power. 

4.  Important  indtistrlal  plant  facilities 
built  for  the  manufacture  of  war  eupplies 
should  hold  attractive  possibUitles  for  con- 
version to  the  production  of  peacetime  re- 
quirements. 

5.  Large  Incomes  more  widely  distributed 
should  hold  attractive  market  possibilities, 
both  urban  and  rural,  within  the  region. 

fl.  The  growing  interest  on  the  part  of 
bankers  and  other  businessmen  of  the  region 
ir  the  opportunities  and  Importance  of  local 
capital  investments  within  the  region  will 
act  as  a  stabilizer  of  public  policy  toward 
industry. 

An  Important  trend  is  also  noticeable  in 
agriculture,  aaya  the  regional  consultant. 
The  movement  which  began  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  which  has  been  accentuated 
under  the  impetus  of  war,  appears  to  .be 
definitely  toward  a  better-balanced,  better- 
rationalized,  and  more  profitable  system  of 
agriculture  predicated  on  a  sound  and  sus- 
taining t>asls. 

After  decades  of  overconcentration  in  cot- 
ton production,  diversification  and  rotation 
of  crops,  and  the  appearance  of  new  crops, 
greater  attention  to  livestock,  soli  conserva- 
tion, and  other  developments  have  given 
new  Impetua  to  farming  in  the  Southeast. 
Millions  of  acrea  have  passed  into  the  pro- 
duction of  peanuts,  soybeans,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, and  other  food  and  feed  crops,  each 
of  which  has  large  potentialities  In  peace- 
time markets. 

The  large  ntunber  of  end  products  and  the 
means  of  utilizing  peanuts,  soybeans,  pota- 
toes, and  other  crops  aa  oils,  paints,  dyea, 
varnishes,  plastics,  and  chemicals,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  uses  aa  food  and  feed,  promise 
continuous  and  stabilized  markets. 

Many  pther  important  points  are  made  in 
the  article,  but  these  suffice  to  show  that  In 
the  Southeast  a  solid  foundation  la  ready  and 
waiting  for  a  sound  superstructure  of  devel- 
opment in  both  industrial  and  agricultural 
enterprises.  Arguments  presented  by  Mr. 
Arant  to  bear  out  this  statement  are  en- 
lightening and  convincing,  and  should  In- 
spire all  who  read  them  to  put  forth  greater 
efforts  toward  realizing  the  goal  he  holds  up 
before  the  people  of  the  Southeast. 


DcTtstatiiig  Floods 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  lussissiPFi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, while  the  people  along  the 
streams  of  that  valley  are  protected  from 
devastating  floods  and  are  enjoying 
cheap  electricity,  as  well  as  a  new  and 


splendid  system  of  river  navigation,  we 
find  that  because  of  the  failure  to  pur- 
sue that  policy  throughout  the  Nation 
and  especially  along  the  streams  of  the 
Middle  West,  devastating  floods  are  de- 
stroying untold  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  and  taking  a  terrible  toll  of 
human  lives. 

While  that  destruction  Is  going  on, 
there  is  also  a  loss  of  billions  of  kilo- 
watt-hours of  hydroelectric  power  that 
should  be  generated  for  the  use  of  the 
people  in  tliat  great  section  of  the  covm- 
try,  on  the  Ohio,  the  upper  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  the  White,  the  Arkansas, 
and  all  their  tributaries.  A  wealth  of 
hydroelectric  power  that  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda  is  going  to.  waste. 

What  we  have  done  on  the  Tennessee 
River  should  be  done  for  every  other 
watershed  in  America. 


Hiffaway  ConttrnctioB  and  Full 
Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  naaaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Frank  W.  Herring.  Assistant  Director 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Road  Builders'  Association,  Bdgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  Friday,  May  7, 
1943: 

For  10  years  before  the  war  began,  the 
central  economic  problem  of  the  United 
States  was  persistent  twemployment.  But 
vmemployment  has  now  ceased  to  be  oiur 
major  national  problem,  and  It  is  not  likely 
that  it  wiU  reappear  untU  the  war  ends.  In 
the  meantime  we  are  concerned — and  moat 
rightly  so — that  we  be  prepared  to  solve  ih» 
problem  when  it  does  reappear. 

In  speaking  to  you  today  of  the  role  of 
highway  construction  in  the  solution  of  the 
unemployment  problem,  I  find  I  must  make 
three  basic  assumptions,  with  which  I  am 
sure  you  wUl  not  quarrel: 

First,  aa  members  of  the  American  Road 
BuUdera'  Aasociatlon,  I  assume  that  you  are 
Interested  In  seeing  that  a  steady  and,  if 
possible,  an  expanding  voliune  of  road-con- 
struction activity  is  carried  on  in  the  future. 
The  more  roads  the  Nation  builds,  the  more 
business  you  will  have. 

Second,  as  ccmsumers  and  taxpayers,  I  aa- 
Bume  that  you  do  not  wish  road-construc- 
tion operations  to  become  ao  large  that  they 
become  an  undue  burden  upon  the  Nation 'a 
ability  to  pay  for  them.  As  consumers,  you 
want  roads  and  other  goods  and  servlcea, 
you  do  not  want  the  choice  to  be  roads  or 
other  goods  and  services. 

Third,  as  citizens  of  this  great  Nation.  I 
assume  that  you  are  interested  In  assuring 
freedom  from  want  among  your  fellow  citi- 
zens. And  we  know  that  freedom  from  want 
cannot  be  achieved  without  full  employment 
of  those  able  to  work  and  the  discharge  of 


fe;r 


f 


rntlon — the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. House  Joint  Resolution  No.  126.  direct- 
ing payment  oX  the  surplus  In  the  Treasiury 


of  the  people  required,  and  very  mui  h  be- 
yond what  was  needed  for  the  wants  or  se- 
curity oX  the  Government,  because  ot  combl- 


shaking  with  dread  and  trepidation  for  fear 
that  the  Treasury  Department  would  be  dis- 
honored and  degraded.    Whence  did  they  get 


other  lightweight  metals.  Its  forestry  possi- 
bilities, and  its  minerals,  clays,  and  other 


devastating    floods    and    are    enjoying 
cheap  electricity,  as  well  as  a  new  and 


cannot  be  achieved  without  run  emFioymeni 
of  those  able  to  work  and  the  discharge  of 
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ovir  collective  responsibility  to  share  the  prod- 
uct of  our  Industry  with  those  who  are  unable 
to  work  because  of  health  or  ape. 

Obviously,  the  Ideal  situation  from  your 
own  standpoint  would  be  one  under  which 
the  volume  of  road  construction  would  be 
large  and  would  prow  progressively  larger, 
but  would  not  become  so  great  as  to  be  an 
undue  burden  upon  your  living  standards 
and  incomes,  while  at  the  same  time  freedom 
from  want  for  all  your  fellow  citizens  would 
be  assurrd. 

My  remarks  this  afternoon  will  be  directed 
toward  an  examinati(m  of  the  circimistances 
under  which  this  happy  combmailon  of  events 
could  occur. 

Returning  to  our  first  asi^umplion,  then, 
the  question  is.  Under  what  conditions  can 
we  look  forward  to  a  steady — and  possibly 
expanding — volume  of  road  construction 
after  the  war?  It  Is  clear  that  road  Im- 
provements in  an  Increasing  volume  will  be 
needed  If  highway  traffic  increases;  and  traf- 
fic will  increase  if  the  motor  vehicle  con- 
tinues to  provide  the  most  desirable  mode 
of  transport  for  the  use  to  which  It  Is  put. 
If  the  war  were  to  end  this  year,  we  ml^ht — 
upon  the  basis  of  past  trends — ea-sily  expect 
within  the  next  10  years  a  30-percent  In- 
crease In  motor-vehicle  registrations  and  an 
even  greater  increase  In  highway  traffic,  pro- 
vided— and  this  Is  the  big  unknown — that 
the  airplane  does  not  begin  to  assume  a  major 
role  In  interregional  transportation,  and  that 
a  reorganization  of  land-use  patterns  and  of 
economic  activities  in  our  urban  areas  does 
not  reduce  the  volume  of  necessary  intra- 
urban travel. 

The  extent  of  the  use  of  the  airplane  In 
the  future  is  the  great  unknown  quantity. 
Individual  airplane  ownership  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  price  at  which  manufactur- 
ers can  produce  and  sell  a  low-priced  and 
reasonably  safe  airplane.  On  the  other  hand, 
It  is  clear,  I  believe,  that  the  u.se  of  the  alr- 
pJan  can  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
vision of  abundant  and  accessible  landing 
.  facilities  along  with  proper  aids  for.  and  the 
simplification  of.  air  navigation.  In  a  large 
measure  this  is  a  governmental  respfjnslbllity. 
Just  as  the  provision  of  roads  has  been.  And 
It  1.1,  Indeed,  from  your  standpoint,  a  happy 
coincidence  that  the  procedures  of  airport 
construction  are  not  too  dissimilar  from  those 
of  road  building 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  great  opportunities 
for  complementary  use  of  motor  vehicles  and 
airplanes,  airplanes  for  Intercity  transporta- 
tion and  motor  vehicles  for  short-run  local 
travel.  But  such  opfXJrtunlties  only  throw 
Into  bolder  relief  the  Nation's  foremost  road- 
bulldlng  problem:  getting  motor  vehicles 
Into,  out  cf.  anr'  around  in  our  urban  areas. 
And  the  increasing  concentrations  of  war 
workers  In  our  urban  industrial  centers  to- 
day have  only  further  served  to  underline  our 
past  failures  to  recognize  the  problem  of 
building  adequ  ite  urb.in  highways.  It  Is 
time  to  shift  our  emphusls  from  gettinf?  the 
trcfflc  out  of  the  mud  to  getting  the  traffic 
ou*^  cf  the  mudd'.e 

No  unusual  acuteness  is  needed  to  note 
that  wartime  ga.sollne  and  tire  shortages  have 
taught  U3.  as  nothing  else  could,  that  our 
modern  American  city  Is  an  uneconomic,  if 
not  almost  an  impossible,  organization  fcr 
daily  living  in  the  absence  of  a  means  cf 
transportation  that  is  as  convenient  and 
cheap  as  the  automobile.  Therefore,  it  is 
Clear  to  me  that  we  must  provide  urban  high- 
way systems  that  meet  the  demands  of  our 
urban  auto  trafnc.  But  if  we  fail  to  provide 
the  proper  urban  highways,  we  must  either 
provide  mass  transportation  facilities  to  re- 
place the  motor  vehicle  or  preppre  for  a  form 
of  urban  living  quite  different  from  what  we 
have  known  it  to  be  in  the  past. 

It  is  true  that  a  radical  change  In  our 
urban    life    is  already    taking  place.     There 


has  been  a  gradual  dispersion  of  population 
within  cur  urban  regions.  It  has  been  said, 
with  much  truth,  that  the  central  cities — 
the  cores  of  our  urbaii  rc'^ions — have  been 
exploding.  But  the  explosive  force  has  been 
generated  cnly  in  part  by  the  difficulties  of 
getting  traffic  into  ai:d  out  of  the  central  busi- 
ness dls.ricts.  Equally  important  has  beta 
the  development  of  the  far-flung  distribu- 
tion of  electric  power,  which  has  cut  the 
bonds  that  tied  industry  close  to  the  steam 
engine;  while  the  stunclardlz.ttlon  of  mass- 
pruduction  method.s,  together  with  the  u.'e 
of  the  motor  truck,  have  made  poysible  tlie 
decentralization  of  industry  and  the  more 
rapid  and  cheaper  distribution  of  industrial 
pioduct-s. 

Accordingly,  our  future  tirbnn  highway 
needs  cannot  I.e  Judged  solely  in  terms  of 
acce.is  to  the  central  area.  We  must  think 
of  the  pattern  of  land  use  in  the  entire  urban 
cunimunily,  and  of  the  way  in  which  that 
pattern  will  influence  and  be  influenced  by 
the  conftruction  of  highways.  This  puts  a 
heavy  responsibility  upon  the  skill  and  lore- 
sight  of  highway  builders  and  officials,  par- 
ticularly local  Government  officials.  Each 
urban  area  will  present  a  problem  of  its  own. 
There  is  no  simple  formula  that  can  be  j)re- 
scribed  from  Washington  or  from  a  Stale 
capitol  that  will  solve  the  highway  problem 
for  every  urban  area. 

Thus,  Insofar  as  my  first  assumption  is  con- 
cerned, it  appears  that  future  volumes  of 
road  construction  may  well  de{>end  upon 
three  major  turning  points:  First,  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  airplane;  second, 
the  providing  of  facilities  for  the  Joint  use 
of  airplanes  and  motor  vehicles:  and  third, 
the  proper  planning  of  traffic  movement  in 
our   urban   regions. 

My  second  a.ssumption  involves  an  esti- 
mate of  the  size  of  our  future  highway  con- 
struction programs  In  relation  to  our  ability 
to  pay  for  them. 

With  reasonably  full  employment  and  a 
national  Income  of  $110,000,000,000  a  year — 
in  terms  of  pre-war  prices — after  the  war.  it 
is  probable  that  we  could  afford  to  spend 
about  fourteen  billions  annually  oji  all  con- 
struction— both  public  and  private — without 
ui^duly  interfering  with  our  demands  for 
other  goods  and  services.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  could  spend  fourteen  billions 
annually  for  highways  alone.  If  we  did.  we 
would  have  to  do  without  new  houses, 
schools,  hospitals,  electric-light  systems,  and 
all  of  the  other  kinds  of  private  and  public 
construction  that  we  will  need. 

On  the  basis  of  our  past  exi)erience.  fur- 
thermore, with  a  national  Income  of  $110.- 
000  000.000  there  would  be  about  two  ard 
one-half  billion  dollars  expended  annually 
for  the  con.structlon  of  all  transportatlcn 
facilities.  Of  this  amount  about  one  and 
three-quarter  billion  dollars  would  be  spent 
for  highways,  roads,  and  streets.  If  motor 
vehicles  should  continue  to  displace  other 
forms  of  transport,  we  should  spend  more; 
If  hl^;hway  transport  should  be  displaced 
by  other  forms  we  should  spend  less.  bi:t 
probably  not  less  than  one-half  billion  dt)l- 
lars  a  year.  Expenditure  of  a  smaller  amount 
annually  would  mean  that  we  would  rot  ^e 
keeping  up  with  the  current  necrsaary  re- 
placement   In   our   systemi. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  dv.rlng  thi-  wr.r 
we  are  allowing  road  and  street  building  to 
fall  below  what  I  have  Just  estimited  as  a 
"minimum"  level  of  one-half  billion  dollais 
annually,  in  order  to  use  our  resource;  ard 
manpower  for  more  direct  war  purpose;. 
But  read  building  is  not  the  only  war 
casualty  In  this  respect.  All  othtr  n  irm.il 
civilian  construction  operations  are  similarly 
being  cut   to   the    bone. 

The  main  point  la,  however,  that  when  the 
war  ends,  even  with  full  employment  and  a 


national  Income  of  one  hundred  and  ten  bil- 
lions, road  building  cannot  have  an  exclusive 
claim  en  our  construction  resources — our 
constniction  labor,  materials,  and  equipment. 
For  exampli".  we  shall  need  houses  no  less 
than  we  shall  need  loads.  To  give  one  a  d.s- 
proportlonate  share  of  our  national  effort 
would  mean  that  wc  should  suller  for  the  lack 
of  the  other. 

It  is  good  that  there  are  persons  today  who 
recognize  the  need  for  more  and  better  roads 
and  houses  and  schools  and  hospitals  and  all 
the  other  physical  assets  on  which  mi  dein 
civllizaaon  depends.  Dut  if  we  add  toKelhcr 
all  of  the.'^e  needed  and  worthy  programs, 
they  will  total  nmre  than  we  can  do.  given 
our  resources  and  manpower.  I  estimate 
that  we  should  have  to  have  a  national  in- 
come of  between  $150,000.000  000  and  fl75.- 
000  000  000  a  year  for  10  yeirs  sifter  the  war 
in  order  to  accomplish  all  of  these  pruixwed 
programs.  To  reach  that  level  ut  income 
would  require  a  tremendous  Increase — no 
less  than  50  percent — in  the  prcxiuctivity  of 
our  workers.  Otherwise,  and  with  an  income 
level  of  only  SUOOOO.OOO.COO  a  year,  we  should 
be  trying  to  accomplish  50  percent  more  in 
the  way  of  construction  than  we  ought  to  do 
if  we  are  not  to  cut  our  production  of  the 
other  goods  and  sei  vices  that  we  need  equally 
as  much. 

Taking  my  second  assunnptlon  then,  it  ap- 
pears that  with  a  high  national  income  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  billions  a  year,  we 
should  antic. pate  about  fourteen  billions  a 
year  for  all  construction,  private  and  publ;c, 
of  which  about  one  and  three-quarters  billion 
dollar;  should  be  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, roads,  and  streets. 

My  third  assumption  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  your  assuring  freedom  from  want 
among  your  fellow  citizens.  First  of  all,  let 
me  defliie  what  I  mean  by  freedi-m  from  want. 
It  means  this:  All  people,  willing  and  able 
to  work,  must  always  be  able  to  earn  a  living 
doing  useful  things.  Tlielr  Jobs  must  be  in 
occupations  for  which  they  are  It  ted — or  can 
be  fitted— and  which  they  can  perform  effi- 
ciently. The  goods  and  services  which  they 
produce  must  be  such  that  they  can  be  ex- 
changed for  other  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced by  other  pet^ple.  And.  finally,  those 
people  unable  to  work  becau.se  of  health  or 
age  must,  until  such  time  as  they  are  able 
to  work  cr  until  they  die.  share  in  the  goods 
and  services  produced  by  those  who  are 
working. 

As  I  said  In  the  bef;lnn,ng.  freedom  from 
v.ant  cannot  be  achieved  without  full  em- 
ployment and  a  rec.gnitlon  of  our  collective 
responsibility  to  tho.ve  less  fortunate  of  our 
fellow  men  who  are  unable — because  of 
heslth  or  r.ge—  to  work. 

We  have  already  gone  a  long  way  In  our 
struggle  to  assure  th,s  freedom.  In  our  time 
we  have  recognized  that  society  has  a  coUec- 
tlv  •  reopen  >lbility  to  the  young,  th*  sick,  the 
ag(d.  and  the  inflrji.  The  ne.tt  s:ep  m  our 
struggle  is  to  achitve  and  maintain  full  em- 
ployment, a  Uiilveisal  opporlunlty  to  earn  a 
living.  When  the  war  ends,  new  Jobs  mfst 
be  found  for  at  le  ist  one  out  of  every  four 
men  end  women  thi.t  cjm^rlse  our  war 
wo/kln;  fcrce  and  our  an  led  serMces  The 
magnitude  of  our  nailonal  uneniployme'U 
prcbler.i  w.ll  not  be  any  1(  ss  than  it  \vas  in 
1923.  and  (s  one  of  our  fo  cmost  newt  com- 
me.Uaiors.  Mr.  Walter  I  ippmann.  h.is  recently 
pu:  it.  ■No.hln^  will  e\er  p:rsuade  the  Amer- 
ican people  after  th.s  w.ir  tliat  uncriployment 
is  an  ret  of  God  about  which  men  can  do 
no  hln^." 

ITie  que;  tlcn  th.^n  L  .  What  mu;-t  bo  done 
to  achieve  full  emplojmiiit?  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  task  is  a  fov;rfolJ  one: 

llrst.  th'  healthy  and  eggressivo  derelop- 
ment  of  piivate  enterprise  must  be  encour- 
agtd.  lor  upon  It  rests  the  major  respon;.l- 
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billty    for    assuring    that    opportunities    for 
earning  a  living  will  be  available. 

Second,  our  expenditures  on  the  mainte- 
nance and  Increase  cf  our  physical  assets — 
our  houses,  our  commercial  buildings,  otir 
roads,  our  streets,  our  schools — must  be  kept 
In  balance  with  our  voluntary  savings  as  a 
nation.  This  means  that  the  more  we  Bave 
the  mo:e  we  must  Invest,  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  economy  on  an  even  keel.  The  Govern- 
ment can  aid  In  maintaining  this  balance  by 
providing  these  types  of  common  facilities 
and  improvements  which  encourage  and  in- 
duce private  investment  For  example,  as 
you  are  aware,  the  tremendous  public-high- 
way expenditures  of  the  past  two  decades  fa- 
cilitated the  use,  sale,  and  production  of  the 
automobile,  and,  consequently,  the  capital 
Investment  in  automobile  and  tire-manufac- 
turing facilities,  and  In  g:;sollne  distributing, 
refining  and  extracting  facilities.  Also,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  a  Nation-wide  airport  pro- 
gram would  probably  similarly  encourage 
civilian  flying  and  thus  expand  InTest- 
ments  in  airplane  manufacturing  and  senrlc- 
Inp  facilities.  Harnessing  our  unused  water 
power  to  provide  electric  energy  for  our  ex- 
panding electro-chemical  Industries  encour- 
ages further  Investment  In  these  Industries. 
All  of  these  provide  ways  by  which  govern- 
ment can  encourage  in  a  positive  way  more 
private  Investment  and  thus  aid  in  maintain- 
ing the  balance  between  the  total  of  our  na- 
tional voluntary  savings  and  our  national 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  and  In- 
crease of  our  capital  plant. 

Third,  we  must  assure  the  distribution  of 
the  goods  and  services  that  we  produce.  In 
the  past  our  Inventive  genius  has  won  the 
battle  of  production  through  our  develop- 
ment of  mass-production  techniques.  We 
can  produce  the  goods— that  Is  no  longer  a 
problem — but  our  exchange  mechanism  has 
frequently  fallen  far  behind.  If  we  are  to 
have  full  employment,  however,  the  exchange 
of  the  goods  and  services  that  are  produced 
must  take  place  continuously. 

Fourth— and  finally — we  may  conceivably 
find  that  even  if  we  have  done  all  of  these 
things  to  try  and  achieve  full  employment, 
the  goal  has  still  not  been  reached.  There 
may  be  periods  of  adjustment,  such  as  will 
follow  the  end  nf  the  war,  when  workers  may 
be  disemploycd  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
During  such  temporary  periods  the  Oovem- 
ment  must  as.'ure  the  exchange  process 
through  unemployment  compensation,  and 
aid  in  maintaining  the  savings-investment 
balance  by  expanding  those  construction  and 
improvement  activities  which  will,  in  turn, 
Induce  more  private  Investment  outlays. 
And.  as  General  Fleming  has  p>olnted  out  In 
a  statement  earlier  In  this  conference,  the 
expansion  of  public  construction  and  im- 
provement activities  cannot  be  achieved  rap- 
idly at  such  a  time  without  the  preparation 
In  advance  of  the  detailed  plans  and  blue- 
prints for  tlie  works  and  structures  we  will 
have  to  build. 

Tlie  important  point  In  this  fourth  and 
last  part  of  our  task  is  that  our  general  pol- 
icy must  be  such  as  to  assure  that  public 
construction  projects  and  programs  will  al- 
ways be  so  selected  as  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum service  benefits  and  thus  encourage  the 
maximum  cf  sound  economic  activity.  In 
other  words,  work  should  not  be  undertaken 
Just  for  work's  sake,  construction  programs 
should  not  be  undertaken  merely  to  provide 
employment  on  construction.  A  policy  of 
work  for  work's  sake  might  easily  lead  us 
into  a  type  of  monumental  road  building 
program  that  produces  broad  strips  of  pave- 
ment that  lead  nowhere  In  particular  and 
serve  no  transportatlcn  n'^ed  worthy  of  men- 
tion.   We  might  Just  as  well  build  pyramids. 

In  the  past,  highways  have  been  needed — 
almost  any  highways,  so  scarce  has  been  ovir 


supply  in  relation  to  the  demand.  In  the 
future  we  shall  have  to  exercise  greater  dis- 
crimination to  provide  those  highway  fa- 
cilities that  will  serve  our  Nation  the  moet. 
Our  need  for  highways  in  the  future  will  be 
measured  by  the  character  of  our  transpor- 
tation needs.  To  assume  otherwise  may  In- 
deed lead  to  an  unfortunate  and  expensive 
error. 


Qve  the  Oil  Operators  a  Fair  Chance — 
They  Will  Produce  the  Necessary  Oil 
Without  Subsidy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

or  nxiKois 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21. 1943 

Mr.  HEIDINaER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  the  following  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Tyler,  Tex. : 

Whereas  the  city  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  greatest  oil-producing 
area  In  this  Nation,  and  the  Interests  of  Its 
citizens  are  closely  allied  with  the  oil  in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  the  recent  action  of  Hon.  Prentiss 
M.  Brown,  Price  Administrator,  In  proposing 
a  form  of  governmental  subsidy  for  the  drill- 
ing of  wildcat  wells  Is  viewed  with  grave  con- 
cern and  alarm  in  this  vicinity:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  t?ie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  City  of  Tyler,  representing  the  business- 
men of  the  city,  including  several  hundred 
men  actively  engaged  in  the  oil  business,  at 
a  regular  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  May  11, 
1943.  That  It  imquallfiedly  and  emphatically 
opposes  the  plan  as  advocated  by  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss  M.  Brown,  for  subsidizing 
the  drilling  of  oil  wells,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  business  of 
oil  exploration,  with  Its  lack  of  uniformity 
in  methods  and  process,  its  attendant  risks 
and  hazards,  demands  that  It  be  conducted 
solely  by  private  enterprise  and  indejjendently 
of  governmental  affiliations. 

2.  The  greatness  of  the  oil  Industry  in  this 
country  has  been  predicated  upon  the  Indi- 
vidual initiative.  Ingenuity,  and  ability  of 
those  who  have  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  new  fields,  and  any  form  cf  governmental 
ownership  or  partnership  Is  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Indtistry. 

3.  A  governmental  subsidy  would  serve  to 
deter  future  exploration  by  responsible 
operators,  and  would  only  encourage  irre- 
sponsible and  Incompetent  promoters.  It 
would  require  a  tremendous  organization  of 
specialists  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  wildcat 
wells.  These  specialists  would  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  present  experienced  per- 
sonnel of  the  Industry,  and  in  so  doing  the 
shortage  already  l)elng  felt  In  all  branches 
of  the  oil  buslneu  would  become  more  acute. 

4.  The  proposed  plan  wotild  retard  rather 
than  hasten  much-needed  drilling  for  the 
discovery  of  new  oil  reserves,  because  of  the 
cumbersome  procedure  and  the  attendant 
delay  inevitably  associated  with  govern- 
mental bureaus. 

6.  The  proposed  plan  would  tend  to  sub- 
ject the  oil  Industry  to  the  harmful  Influences 
of  political  manlptilation  and  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  spoils  system. 


6.  It  Is  economically  unaound  to  subsidise 
an  Industry  at  the  expense  of  the  taxi>aylng 
public  when  the  pairment  of  a  fair  price  for 
the  product  of  the  Industry  by  the  constuners 
would  solve  the  problem. 

Tnxs  Ckambsx  or  ComnscB. 
V.  F.  PrrzHucH, 

General  Uanagef, 


The  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

or  rLOsrea 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21. 1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  I  strongly  urge  that  each  of 
you  study  and  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  H.  R.  1649.  This  is  the  Townsend 
plan  bill  for  relief  for  the  aged  and  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Nation  in  general. 
The  hazarda  of  the  war  crisis  has  aug- 
mented and  made  more  Imperative  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  There  exists 
now  a  greater  need  than  ever  for  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge 
that  eaclt  of  you  give  it  your  thought, 
study,  and  support. 

It  is  my  purpose  a  little  later  to  speak 
on  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  the 
imperativeness  of  its  enactment  at  this 
time. 

In  the  meantime,  in  this  connection 
and  for  your  special  consideration,  I 
submit  to  you  a  letter  from  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Townsend,  the  author  of  the  plan,  to 
southerners  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, as  follows: 
To  southerners  In  United  States  Congress: 

You  have  Just  tossed  the  god  of  war  a 
multi-billlon-dollar  repast  that  he  will  as- 
similate In  no  time  at  all  and  be  back  to  you 
for  more,  so  do  not  be  afraid  of  a  request  I 
shall  make  of  you  for  a  little  donation  to  the 
goddese  of  peace;  a  donation  that  she  wiU 
use  over  and  over  again  for  your  benefit  and 
the  benefit  of  all  of  us,  never  destroying  It. 
as  wUl  the  god  of  war,  creating  happiness  and 
comfort  for  all  of  us.  Instead  of  destruction. 
agony,  and  despair. 

But  before  I  proffer  my  request  for  the 
goddess  of  peace,  let  us  do  a  little  historical 
reviewing. 

Ever  since  the  carpet-bag  era  fcliowing  the 
ClvU  War,  you  southern  leaders  have  sat  com- 
placently by  and  watched  the  northern  In- 
dustrialists and  banking  fraternity  suck  you 
dry  of  your  wealth  as  fast  as  it  was  created. 
They  have  bad  the  Juice  of  your  industrial 
orange  and  you  have  had  the  bitter  rind. 

ADD  TO  poviat'rT 

Through  Federal  taxes  Imposed  upon  you 
and  which  you  have  paid  without  a  mtirmur. 
you  have  contributed  to  your  own  poverty 
and  to  the  poverty  of  the  southern  people. 
You  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  done  with 
those  Federal  taxes.  You  knew  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  collected  those  taxes  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  you  that  much  of 
that  Federal  tax  money  you  sent  to  Washing- 
ton was  being  paid  In  the  form  of  pensions  to 
northern  soldiers.  How  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars do  you  think  the  South  has  contributed 
to  northern  pensions  in  the  past  76  years? 

If  you  had  been  alert  to  the  welfare  ot 
your  own  section  of  the  United  States,  would 
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A^nvc    a^KAWwii     JL     \u    uc    111     tile    ^nat. 

It    Is    true    that    a    radical    change    In    our 
urban    llXc   Is  already    taking   place.     There 


The  main  point  la.  however,  that  when  the 
war  ends,  even  with  full  i-mploymcnt  and  a 


i  iioi.  iir-  iiittiiny  ana  Bggrrssivo  aCTeiop- 
ment  of  private  enterprise  mv.st  be  encour- 
aged, lor  upon  It  rests  the  major  refpon.-.l- 


tlon.    We  might  Just  as  well  build  pyramids. 

In  the  past,  highways  have  been  needed — 

almost  any  highways,  so  scarce  has  been  otir 


Ject  the  oil  Indvistry  to  the  Iiarmf  ul  Influences 
of  political  manipulation  and  tbe  baneXul 
effects  of  the  ^x>lla  lyiton. 
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If  you  had  been  alert  to  the  welfare  of 
your  own  eection  of  the  United  States,  would 
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you  not  have  devised  some  way  whereby 
you  could  have  at  least  profited  to  a  Lke 
extent  with  the  North  in  this  matter  of  pen- 
sions? The  North  has  mulcted  you  through 
taxes,  Interest,  and  profits  en  manufactured 
goods  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  nnd 
the  results  arc  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
South. 

Poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt  has  been  the  lot 
of  the  common  people  of  the  South.  Your 
f.irmers  ure  trying  to  compete  with  the  mech- 
anized farmers  of  the  North.  Last  summci  I 
saw  farmers  In  Alabama  plowing  their  run- 
down fields  with  a  bony  ox  hitched  to  an  old- 
fashioned  shovel  plow,  trying  to  wrest  a  living 
from  unfertilized  fields  in  competition  with 
farmers  living  on  the  most  fertile  land  In  the 
world  and  possessed  with  the  Implements  nnd 
equipment  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  20 
times  as  much  land  per  man. 

REGION   IS   RICH 

Do  you  think  the  poverty  of  the  South  is 
due  to  any  inherent  poverty  of  the  land,  or 
any  shortage  of  natural  resources?  Ycur 
Southland  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  on 
the  earth.  The  Souths  poverty  can  be  laid 
very  largely  to  a  dearth  of  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  her  leaders.  And  If  this  states- 
manship cannot  be  Improved;  If  Southern 
leaders  cannot  be  made  to  see  the  Imminence 
of  the  danger  that  Is  confronting  this  Nation 
and  especially  the  danger  that  will  face  the 
South  when  a  peace  of  exhaustion  Is  forced 
upon  the  world — a  peace  that  will  leave 
millions  starving  throughout  the  world — 
then  the  outlook  for  the  South  is  j^ark  Indeed. 

Where  shall  the  poor  of  the  South  turn  lor 
brea  1  when  those  who  are  employing  tht  m 
scantily  and  paying  them  scantily  are  re- 
duced to  a  like  level  of  poverty  through  Fed- 
eral imposition  of  confiscatory  taxes  follow- 
ing this  destructive  war? 

Now.  gentlemen.  Is  the  time  to  fortify  your 
Southland  against  the  day  of  disaster.  Now 
1.S  the  time  to  build  your  fortifications  against 
the  wreckage  that  the  god  of  war  leaves  in  his 
wake.  Build  well  If  you  would  not  see  your 
young  men  destroyed,  your  fields  untilled, 
your  granaries  empty. 

CONSIDCREO   ORPHANS 

Gentlemen,  ours  is  a  Oovernment  for  all 
the  people  without  discrimination  or  It  Is  not 
B  Government  worth  preserving.  I  maintain 
that  the  citizens  of  Arkansas  and  of  Missis- 
sippi are  children  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  much  as  are  the  citizens  of  New 
York  or  California  Yet.  our  National  Gov- 
ernment does  not  so  consider  them.  Our 
Government  discriminates  against  them.  The 
Government  says  to  the  citizens  of  the  South, 
"You  are  of  inferior  clay.  Because  you  are 
Impoverished,  you  should  be  punished.  Your 
helpless  old  I  will  permit  to  exist,  but  the 
standard  of  living  you  deserve  shall  be  meas- 
ured by  my  contribution  to  you  In  the  form 
of  a  pension,  which  shall  be  around  $3  50  per 
month  The  citizens  of  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, however,  having  been  enterprising  and 
fruitful  of  taxes  for  my  Treasury,  I  will  re- 
ward when  they  grow  old,  with  $20  per  month 
They  are  of  superior  clay."  Gentlemen,  if 
you  see  no  Injustice  nor  discrimination 
against  the  South  In  this  attitude  of  your 
Government,  there  Is  something  wrong  with 
your  mental  vision. 

Now  let  us  right  this  wrong.  Let  us  be 
logical.  Let  us  plan  our  future  Intelligently. 
If  the  capitalistic  form  of  government  Is  to 
be  preserved.  It  must  be  altered  to  permit 
everyone  to  have  equal  opportunity  to  shape 
his  life  toward  ever  higher  standards  of  living. 
We  must  all  be  permitted  to  rise  above 
poverty. 

URGES  DISTRIBVTION 

In  order  to  have  more  wealth  for  all,  we 
must  produce  more  wealth  and  see  that  It  Is 
equitably  distributed.  To  produce  more 
wealth,  we  must  do  more  business,  for  the 
only  way  wealth  is  produced  is  through  busi- 


ness. To  do  more  buslnes?,  we  must  have 
more  cu.stomers  who  are  able  to  buy.  There 
should  be  no  idle  and  u.^ele^s  classes  of  citi- 
zens. And  here  Is  the  way  to  eliminate  them: 
Pension  the  old  and  physically  disabled. 
Make  Important  customers  of  them.  When 
they  are  unable  to  produce  directly,  let  them 
produce  indirectly  by  becoming  liberal  buy- 
ers of  the  things  that  buslnc-s  and  Indu.stry 
create.  Let  them  be  market  builders.  This 
thing  we  call  the  market  Is  something  that 
f-hould  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  possession. 
It  takes  all  of  us  to  create  It.  Everybod:*  who 
makes  a  living  has  to  u«e  the  public  market 
In  which  to  sell  that  through  which  he  makes 
hl.s  living.  Very  well,  let  us  say  to  everybody, 
by  way  of  the  law,  "Since  evcrybcdy  uses  the 
market,  everybody  must  pay  at  a  like  rate 
for  the  uses  he  makes  of  It.  The  man  who 
sells  his  labor  in  the  labor  market  and  who 
earns  more  than  $100  each  month  must  pay 
the  public  for  the  privilege;  say,  3  cents  on 
the  dollar  in  excess  of  his  $100-per-mcnth 
exemption.  The  manufacturer  who  sells 
$8,000  worth  of  goods  In  a  day  must  pay  the 
public  $240,  and  so  on;  each  and  every  firm 
and  Individual  contributing  according  to  the 
income  he  enjoys  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government." 

ADDS  PAT  ROLL 

If  this  were  done  and  the  tax  money  so 
raised  distributed  throu^Thout  the  entire 
population  monthly  In  the  form  of  pensions 
to  all  unemployables  on  a  pro  rata  basis  ar.d 
they  were  required  to  buy  goods  or  services 
with  all  the  money  received  each  month  as 
fast  as  they  received  it.  e.^ch  and  every  com- 
munity In  the  land  could  have  a  monthly 
pay  roll  that  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
having  a  factory  move  Into  the  community — 
a  factory  that  would  employ  about  a  tenth 
of  the  population  at  good  wages. 

This  would  start  money  moving  In  each 
community  and  keep  It  moving  Moving 
money  would  create  business.  BuslneFS 
would  create  new  wealth.  New  wealth  of 
goods  and  services,  taxed  a.s  they  were  sold, 
would  be  vastly  increased  and  would  flow  in 
a  never-ending  stream  Into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  land,  for  money  would  be  there 
beckoning  the  goods  to  come. 

Surely,  surely,  gentleman  of  the  Southland, 
here  Is  your  opportunity  to  serve  your  own 
community  and.  at  the  t.ime  time,  serve  the 
entire  country.  Why  do  you  hesitate?  Is  It 
merely  that  you  have  not  seen  this  method  of 
creating  prosperity  tried  nnd  are  afraid  of 
anything  new?  Gentlemen,  you  have  less 
reason  to  fear  new  methods  than  you  have  to 
fear  old,  vicious,  and  discredited  practices. 
These  latter.  If  clung  to  and  retained,  will 
utterly  destroy  this  civilization 

Dr.  Francis  E  Townsfnd. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  L  RADCLIFFE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1943 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  three  short  addresses  which  were 
some  of  the  special  features  of  Navy 
Night  held  on  May  10  last  at  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  in  Baltimore. 

Navy  Night,  on  May  10.  was  one  of  a 
series  of  meetings  held  by  the  vigorous 
century-old  Maryland  Historical  Society 


in  the  Interest  of  varying  phases  of  our 
war  activities.  The  list  of  meetings  held 
this  spring  by  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  includes  also,  among  others,  those 
devoted  to  the  Army,  foreign  relations, 
and  pest -war  problems;  and  one  on  mer- 
chant marine  will  be  held  on  June  7. 

At  Navy  Night,  many  ship  modcl.s, 
relics,  pictures,  and  documents  were  on 
exhibition.  Some  of  those  were  a  part 
of  the  very  large  and  valuable  historical 
collection  of  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  which  Society  I  am  president. 
Other  exhibits  were  loaned  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral John  R.  Beardall,  Superintendant 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  and 
by  various  other  individuals. 

The  naval  exhibits  illustrated  the  very 
prominent  role  which  Maryland  has 
played  in  the  naval  history  of  the  United 
States.  We  often  think  of  the  success- 
ful defense  of  Baltimore  and  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  as 
Maryland'.s  outstanding  contributions 
during  the  War  of  1812.  Maryland's  par- 
ticipation in  it  was  not  only  very  large  but 
also  quite  varied  in  scope.  For  Instance, 
Maryland  furnished  an  astonishingly 
large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
ships  and  seamen  engaged  in  the  War 
of  1812 — in  fact,  about  one-half  of  each. 
Not  only  Baltimore  city  but  all  the  tide- 
water areas  of  the  State  made  substantial 
contributions  to  our  1812  war  activities. 

The  flr.st  address  at  Navy  Night  was 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Owens,  who  is  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  He  is  an  able 
editor  and  essayist,  and  also  is  an  out- 
standing historian  who  has  written  num- 
erous InterestinR  and  informative  articles 
and  books  on  the  subject  of  Maryland 
history.  Another  address  was  by  Hon. 
James  V.  Forrest al.  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  a  most  excellent  type  of  fin- 
ancier and  businessman  who  is  devoting 
his  time  and  his  energies  conscientiously 
and  very  effectively  to  the  handling  of 
our  problems  of  the  Navy.  A  third  speech 
was  by  Rear  Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy. 
Umted  States  Navy.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance,  who  has  a  highly  con- 
structive record  of  achievement  in  the 
Navy,  especially  In  the  solution  of  major 
problems  regarding  antiaircraft  guns, 
armor  plate  torpedoes,  and  other  features 
of  modern  naval  warfare. 

The  three  short  .speeches  by  Mr.  Owens, 
Under  Secretary  Forrest  al,  and  Admiral 
Blandy  were  so  suggestive,  so  able,  and 
so  timely  that  it  se«ms  to  be  particularly 
appropriate  at  this  time  that  they  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  such 
action  be  taken.  The  estimate  as  to  cost 
of  insertion  is  $216. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BY    MR      HAMILTON    OWTNS,    EDITOR    OF 
THE    BALTIMORE    SVN 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Pcrrestal  and  Admiral  Blandy.  I  am  sure, 
know  that  Baltimore,  so  far  from  the  sea, 
has  had  from  the  very  beginning  a  special 
concern  with  and  for  the  Navy.  Perhaps  It 
Is  becau.se  we  are  so  many  miles  from  the 
coast  that  we  cling  all  the  more  closely  to 
our  salt-water  life  line  and  emphasize  more 
strongly  tiinn  most  cities  that  the  sea  1.-,  our 
heritage. 
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In  any  event,  that  1«  our  practice.  Th* 
llat  of  our  naval  heroes  nnd  of  the  achleve- 
ment  In  battle  of  our  ships  and  men  la  a  long 
one.  Joshua  Barney  Is  our  most  plctureaque 
naval  figure.  Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  Is  cnxn 
only  by  the  accident  of  birth,  but  one  at  the 
Fhips  he  commanded  was  Baltimore  built. 
That  waa.  of  course,  Uie  lucky  little  Knt^- 
prv^e.  The  old  Constellation,  in  exile  at 
Newport,  Is  our  most  famous  ship.  Tlxe  30- 
hour  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  la  tha 
best  known  of  our  battles,  though,  of  course, 
we  were  land-&ghting  against  a  sea-borne 
force  in  that  particular  affair. 

It  occiirred  to  me  that,  in  all  our  history. 
there  Is  no  better  proof  of  Baltimore's  under- 
Btaiiding  of  the  need  for  a  Navy  and  tlie  true 
function  of  a  naval  force — which  Is  to  keep 
open  the  sea  lanes — than  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  tale  of  the  Maryland  ship  of  war  Defence 
whose  short  but  u..eful  career  began  before 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  story  Is  a  familiar  one  to  many 
In  this  audience  but  It  Is  such  a  good  yarn 
and  has  so  many  overtones,  some  of  them 
not  without  humor,  that  I  am  going  to  risk 
outlining  it  once  again. 

When  the  Commonwealth  of  Maryland  de- 
termined to  Join  In  the  general  resistance  to 
British  tyranny,  one  of  Its  first  decisions  was 
to  contribtite  two  vessels  to  the  national 
cause  under  congressional  authorliatlon. 
They  were  the  sloop  Hornet,  Bermuda  built, 
and  the  schooner  Wcrp,  characteristic  prod- 
uct of  a  Chesapeake  yard.  Barney,  Inciden- 
tally, got  his  first  naval  commission  at  this 
time.  He  was  second  lieutenant  on  the 
Unmet. 

Both  of  these  vessels  went  sjseedlly  to  sea 
to  Joint  the  new  Continental  Fleet  under  Cept. 
E.sek  Hopkins.  Baltimore  Itself  was  left  with 
no  ships  of  war  to  pptml  the  Checapeake  Bay 
and  guard  the  approaches  to  the  port.  This 
meant,  of  course,  that  If  the  British  decided 
to  blockade  and  cut  off  the  flour  and  tobacco 
trade  they  could  do  so  at  no  cost  to  thcm- 
Belves.  It  also  meant  that  If  they  decided  to 
ait4ick,  they  could  land  forces  with  Impunity 
and  march  In  the  city's  t>ack  door  despite 
the  several  defenses  set  up  to .  guard  the 
harbor. 

The  town's  leading  citizens,  wiser  In  mat- 
ters of  naval  btrategy  than  one  would  have 
thought,  saw  the  situation  as  soon  as  the 
British  did  and  hastily  secured  from  the  gen- 
eral assembly  at  Annapolis  the  right  to  com- 
n  is&lon  their  own  ship  of  war  to  sail  under 
tlie  flag  of  Maryland  By  the  easy.  Informal 
methods  of  the  time  It  was  natural  that  two 
of  the  town's  merchants  should  be  appointed 
agents  in  the  enterprise  and  given  authority 
to  use  the  State's  funds — In  bills  of  course — 
In  payment  tlierefor. 

I  Will  not  bore  ycu  with  all  the  details 
of  the  processes  by  which  this  first  ▼easel 
In  the  Maryland  uavy  was  acquired.  Be- 
cause of  the  dancer  of  the  blockade,  a  num- 
ber of  ships  were  tied  up  In  the  harbor. 
Among  them  was  a  stout  vessel,  rather 
larger  than  the  characteristic  schooners  of 
the  time,  which  belonged  to  a  merchant 
named  John  Smith.  She  was  a  fuIl-rlgged 
■hip.  She  was  about  85  feet  long  over-all, 
and  her  beam  was  about  25  feet.  She  was 
deep  In  the  stern,  like  most  Chesapeake 
vessels,  and  when  fully  loaded  she  drew 
12 'i  feet  This  means  that  compared  to 
most  of  the  Baltimore  beats,  she  was  com- 
modious and  able.  Mr.  Smith,  although  a 
patriot,  was  not  averse  to  setting  a  good 
figure  on  her.  The  merchants,  acting  for 
the  State,  of  course,  agreed  to  pay  him  1350 
pounds  sterling  as  she  stood. 

The  next  thing  was  to  find  a  commander. 
In  those  days,  a;:  In  these,  the  Eastern  Shore 
produced  a  special  breed  of  sailors.  Among 
the  well-to-do  families  over  there  was  one 
with  the  eurname  Nicholson,  with  many 
sons.  The  second  of  these  was  James  Nichol- 
son. He  was  a  bright  and  engaging  jouth 
and  his  family  had  seat  him  to  England  for 


Ul  educaMon.  WtaOe  there  h«  decided  to 
make  the  sea  his  prcCesslon  and.  as  a  Jtmlor 
oOcer  In  Mae  ftlttsh  navy,  be  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Havana  In  1762.  This  gave  him 
a  reputation  ttanraghout  the  colony  as  a  man 
experienced  In  naval  affairs.  He  was  some- 
thing of  a  politician,  too,  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  be  was  cbosen  to  cocmnsnd 
tbe  new  warship.  He  gave  ber  tbe  name 
Defence  and  set  himsetf  Immediately  to  the 
task  of  fitting  her  out  in  accordance  with 
the  prestige  of  a  soon-to-be  sovereign  State. 
He  was  given  a  stipend  of  600  pounds  ster- 
ling that  he  might  live  according  to  bis 
station  while  the  work  was  In  progress. 

When  the  ship  was  bought  she  had  a  com- 
plete set  of  satis,  but  Messrs.  Lux  and  Bowley, 
who  were  ber  agents,  and  who  probably  chose 
Mr.  Nicholson  as  commander,  thought  It 
well  to  see  that  sbe  had  a  whole  new  outfit. 
Mr.  Lux  was  a  merchant  and  a  rope-maker, 
one  of  the  most  important  In  the  community. 
Lux  Is  Latin  for  light  and  Ught  Street  is 
named  after  him.  Mr.  Bowley  was  his  father- 
in-law.  also  a  merchant.  He  had  built  one 
of  the  town's  chief  wharfs,  which  Is  still 
called  after  him. 

The  order  for  tbe  canvas  for  the  new  sails 
was  given  to  the  firm  of  8.  ft  R.  Punrtance, 
a  name  which  has  long  been  noteworthy  in 
the  history  o-  Baltimore.  They  provided 
2,739  yards  of  sail  cloth,  for  which  the  State 
paid  aometbtng  over  285  pounds  sterling. 
New  sails  implied  new  rigging.  Most  of  this 
was  made  In  Mr.  Lux's  rope  walk  on  the  edge 
of  town.  There  were  more  than  11  tons  of 
It  and  It  cost  740  pounds  sterling.  The 
anchor  and  part  of  the  cable  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  H.  Young,  for  £105.  Pig  Iron  weighing 
42 ^  tons  was  needed  for  ballast.  It  cost  £371. 
One  of  the  men  Interested  In  the  smelting  of 
pig  Iron  at  that  time  was  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton.  It  Is  probable  that  his  company 
supplied  at  least  part  of  this  necessary  ballast. 

Alx)ve  everything  else,  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  guns  and  munitions.  Captain  Nichol- 
son worked  hard  on  this.  On  thla  little  ves- 
sel he  found  space  to  motmt  18  slx-pounders 
on  the  tialn  deck  and  4  more  of  them  on  the 
quarter  deck.  Brltchens  and  tackle  as  well 
as  carriages  had  to  be  fashioned.  The  local 
foundries  cast  1,600  round  shot  and  100 
grape,  each  containing  10  f-ounce  balls,  the 
equivalent,  perhaps,  of  modern  shrapnel. 
There  were  72  double-headed  shot,  useful  to 
cut  the  rigging  of  an  opponent. 

One  could  go  on  with  this  sort  of  com- 
pilation. There  were  powder  by  the  ton, 
hand  grenades,  boarding  pikes,  cutlasses. 
muskets,  handspikes,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia for  the  close  fighting  which  was  the 
practice  in  naval  warfare  at  the  time.  There 
were  navigation  Instruments,  hourglasses, 
lead  lines,  speaking  trumpets.  There  were 
ships'  boats  and  captain's  barges,  all  hand- 
somely equipped.  There  were  supplies  of 
food — beef,  cheeee,  potatoes,  bread,  and  flour. 
Bedding  for  the  crew  cost  £672. 

One  can  imagine  the  boom  along  the  water- 
front as  the  merchants  rushed  In  to  bid  for 
the  right  to  supply  the  ship.  One  can  Imag- 
ine the  carts  hauling  the  supplies  to  the 
dockside.  the  craftsmen  swarming  over  the 
ship  trying  to  work  amidst  the  confusion, 
the  caipenters,  Joiners,  and  riggers  applying 
for  Jobs  and  getting  them  perhaps  at  higher 
wages  than  they  had  ever  received  before. 
Nearly  £2J000  was  paid  out  for  days'  work 
actually  done  on  the  ship.  One  cart  imagine 
the  haughty,  handsome  figure  of  Captain 
Nicholson  standing  on  the  quater-deck 
watching  the  orderly  confusion  of  the  scene 
below  him  and  Imagining  hlmaelf.  probably, 
as  the  presiding  genius  not  only  in  the  fit- 
ting of  the  ship  but  in  the  heroic  battles 
Bhe  was  soon  to  fight  If  all  went  well. 

Today  we  talk  a  lot  about  the  present  war 
boom  and  what  It  has  done  for  and  to  Balti- 
more. But  I  imagine  that  the  exdtementa. 
the  dislocations,  the  alarums,  and  excursions 


■loi«  tbe  Baltimore  wXa-itoaX  today  m 
not  one  bit  more  tremmdoos,  taking  scale 
into  ooQSlderation.  than  were  tbe  excitements 
and  dislocations  which  attended  the  purchase 
and  oatflttlng  of  tbe  first  Balttmore  warship. 
Defence. 

Tou  wm  bave  notteed  that  nearly  every 
merchant  In  tbe  town  partietpated  In  tbe 
business  of  supplying  her  and  that  they  got 
food  i»ioes  for  what  they  had  to  sell.  Tou 
may  Li  tempted  to'call  them  profiteers.  But 
before  ustitg  that  word,  one  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  thie  was  a  time  of  rapidly  rising 
prices;  the  merchants,  cot  off  by  the  non-Im- 
portation egreenwnts  from  England  which  was 
the  usual  source  of  almost  all  manufactured 
goods,  bad  to  improvise  a  defense  industry. 
There  was  no  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  finance  them.  They  had  to  use 
their  own  capital.  They  foresaw  a  long  war 
and  perhaps  declining  trade.  Thtj  dldnt 
yet  know  how  well  they  would  be  able  to  do 
In  the  btislness  of  privateering.  They  weren't 
even  sure  that  the  State  would  relmbtirse 
them  for  their  outlays.  "What  they  knew  was 
that  they  needed  a  navy  and  needed  It  quickly. 
They  were  determined  to  supply  it  r^ardless 
of  cost.  They  got  good  prices  on  paper  for 
what  they  supplied  the  Defence.  Some  of 
them  made  fortunes  during  the  war — though 
they  didn't  know  It  until  long  afterwarda. 
Some  of  them  went  bankrupt.  But  they  out- 
fitted the  ship.  The  total  cost,  including  tha 
hull,  was  11.272  pounds  18  shillings  and  6 
pence,  or  something  more  than  $10  apiece  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Defence  did  not  see  much  In  the  way 
of  action.  Pew  naval  vessels  do.  They 
watch,  they  patrol.  They  are  kept  In  a  state 
of  eternal  preparedness.  Sometimes  they 
are  called  upon  to  act  before  they  are  ready. 
That  Is  what  happened  to  the  Defence.  6b« 
was  lying  at  her  pier,  her  decks  still  clut- 
tered with  her  multifarious  gear,  when  word 
came  to  Baltimore  that  a  new  British  war 
vessel  was  proceeding  tip  the  bay  to  attack 
the  city.  This  turned  out  to  be  H.  M.  8. 
Otter,  a  aloop-of-war  of  considerable  power. 
The  commander  of  the  Otter,  CapUln  Squire, 
had  heard  of  the  Defence  and  hie  Job  was  to 
put  her  out  of  busineae.  He  bad  heard,  also, 
that  several  achooneia,  loaded  with  fkrur. 
were  about  to  sail  from  Baltimore  and  since 
the  British  fleet  needed  flour,  he  thought  be 
would  at  one  and  the  same  time  capture  the 
Defence  and  supply  the  fleet  with  the  needed 
bread.  He  annouiK»d  to  a  messenger  sent 
aboard  that  he  was  veiling  to  pay  for  the 
flour  but  that  he  was  determined  to  capture 
the  Defence,  which  he  called  a  privateer. 
This  message  he  gave  out  overnight,  while  be 
was  anchored  Just  north  of  what  we  now 
call  Oibson  Island. 

Next  morning.  Captain  Squire  sent  a 
tender,  which  had  aocompatned  him,  into 
the  Patapsco  River  to  take  a  schooner  an- 
chored there,  loaded  with  flour  and  ready 
to  depart  for  tbe  West  Indies.  But  the  news 
had  by  this  time  reached  Baltimore.  Cap- 
tain Nicholson,  with  an  alacrity  which  he  did 
not  always  display,  got  his  crew  aboard,  mada 
sail  and  proceeded  down  tbe  river.  The  men 
on  the  tender  saw  him  coming,  abandoned 
their  prize,  and  ran  toward  the  protection  of 
the  Otter.  The  captain  of  the  latter 
weighed  anchor  and  prepared  for  battle. 
But  at  this  point  he  fell  Into  difficulty  for, 
not  knowing  the  channel,  he  struck  on  a 
shoal  eitho' — Bodkin  Point  or  Seven  Foot 
KnoU — and  heeled  over  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  a  man  who  hap- 
pended  to  be  aboard.  If  the  Defence  had 
attacked  him  Immediately,  he  would  probably 
have  been  destroyed.  But  each  veasd  was  a 
little  fearful  of  the  strength  of  the  other. 
They  did  not  come  to  an  actual  meeting  and 
finally,  as  night  fell,  Nirbolson  put  the  Dem 
fence  about  and  returned  to  Baltimore.  Tha 
Otter  likewise  decided  it  was  better  not  to 
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URGES  DISTHIBUTION 

In  order  to  have  more  wealth  for  all,  we 
must  produce  more  wealth  and  see  that  It  Is 
equitably  distributed.  To  produce  more 
wealth,  we  must  do  more  business,  for  the 
only  way  wealth  is  produced  ii>  through  busl- 


Night  held  on  May  10  last  at  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  in  Baltimore. 

Navy  Night,  on  May  10,  was  one  of  a 
series  of  meetings  held  by  the  vigorous 
century-old  Maryland  Historical  Society 


concern  with  and  for  the  Navy.  Perhaps  It 
Is  because  we  are  so  many  miles  from  the 
coast  that  we  cling  all  the  more  closely  to 
our  salt-water  life  line  and  empha.<^lze  more 
strongly  than  most  cities  that  the  sea  u  our 
heritage. 


produced  a  special  breed  of  sailors.  Among 
the  well-to-do  families  over  there  was  one 
with  the  Eurname  Nicholson,  with  many 
■ons.  The  second  of  these  was  James  Nlchol> 
fon.  He  was  a  bright  and  engaging  youth 
and  his  family  bad  sent  him  to  England  for 


ting  oT  the   ship  but  in  the  heroic  battles 
abe  was  soon  to  fight  tt  all  went  well. 

Today  we  talk  a  lot  about  the  present  war 
boom  and  what  it  has  done  (or  and  to  Balti- 
more. But  I  Imagine  that  the  exdtementa, 
the  dislocations,  the  alarums,  and  excursions 


have  been  destroyea.  But  eacn  veasei 
little  fearful  of  the  strength  of  the  other. 
They  did  not  come  to  an  actual  meeting  and 
finally,  as  night  fell.  Nlrhcrtaon  put  the  De- 
fence  about  and  returned  to  Baltimore.  Th« 
Otter  likewise  decided  It  was  better  not  to 
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come  to  grips  and  came  about  on  the  rising 
tide  and  stood  down  the  bay. 

This  may  seem  to  us  to  have  been  an  In- 
conclu.'^ive  affair  but  actually,  It  shows  a 
navy  doing  precisely  what  It  Is  supposed  to 
do.  During  this  meeting,  in  which  not  a 
shot  was  fired,  several  things  happened. 
Tlie  first  one,  of  course,  was  the  recapture  of 
the  flour-laden  schooner  which  the  British 
tt.nder  had  taken.  The  second  was  the  dis- 
play of  strength  by  the  Defence.  This  dis- 
play served  to  convince  the  commander  of 
the  Otter  that  he  had  better  keep  his  dis- 
tance from  Baltimore.  But  keeping  a 
distance  from  Baltimore  meant  that  the  near 
approaches  to  the  city  were  free,  for  quite  a 
Kmg  time,  from  hostile  forces,  and  that  the 
Hour-laden  ships  could  come  and  go.  When 
the  Marylanders  were  able  to  add  to  the  De- 
fence and  provide  not  one  vessel  merely,  but 
a  \*hole  fleet.  It  meant  that  they  could  keep 
the  bay  almost  completely  free  of  British 
vessels. 

During  all  save  1  or  2  of  the  long 
years  of  the  Revolution,  Baltimore  main- 
tained her  trade  with  remarkably  little  Inter- 
ference. She  had  learned  the  value  of  a  na- 
val force.  Later  on,  most  of  the  burden  was 
taken  over  In  form  at  least,  by  the  new  Fed- 
eral Government.  Baltimore,  then  as  now. 
was  one  of  the  chief  shipbuilding  centers  of 
the  country.  And  I  like  to  think  that.  Just 
as  the  merchants  of  Revolutionary  days 
knew  instinctively  the  value  of  a  navy,  so 
we,  the  descendants,  know  and  appreciate 
the  Navy  In  precisely  the  same  way.  They 
couldn't  survive  without  it  and  we  couldn't 
either. 

ADDRESS    BT    HON.    JAMES    V.    FORRESTAL.     VNDCB 
SECRZTART    OF    THE    N.\VT 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  tonight  on  a  sub- 
ject which  should  have  and  I  believe  does 
have  great  Interest  to  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more—  the  relation  of  merchant  marine  to 
sea  power. 

Its  position  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake, 
midway  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  has  made 
Baltimore  always  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
stiong  Navy  and  of  adequate  American-owned 
merchant  shipping. 

This  port  has  witnessed  many  fluctuations 
Jn  the  fortunes  of  American  shipping.  In  our 
sea  commerce  and  In  its  parallel  activity, 
the  building  of  ships.  It  has  seen  wide 
•wings  in  the  barometer  of  our  national 
Interest  In  sea  power. 

A  reading  of  American  naval  history  shows 
a  singularly  constant  pattern  from  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  Republic.  There  have  been 
periods  of  sporadic  and  vigorous  Interest  In 
sea  power  and  maritime  trade,  followed  by 
long  periods  of  neglect. 
"^  Just  prior  to  and  during  every  war  the 
Nation  awakens  to  the  necessities  of  an 
adequate  merchant  marine.  Even  In  the 
Mexican  War  this  was  true — a  war  fought 
within  the  limits  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  But  as  a  tragic  commentary  upon 
the  short  life  of  human  experience  and 
memory,  after  each  cessation  of  hostilities 
there  has  invariably  followed  a  sharp  and 
drastic  curtailment  both  of  the  Navy  and 
of  our  merchant  marine.  This  occurred  four 
times:  after  the  war  of  1812.  after  the  Civil 
War,  for  a  brief  period  after  1898.  and  within 
our  own  time,  after  the  World  War  of  1914- 
18. 

I  suppose  the  lesson.s  of  the  past  should 
teach  us  that  we  shall  undergo  the  same 
transition  of  feeling  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  struggle — that  we  shall  again  turn  our 
minds  and  eyes  to  domestic  problems,  con- 
cluding that  the  purity  of  our  own  inten- 
tions is  sufBclent  guaranty  of  our  national 
security  I  am  Just  optimistic  enough  to 
believe,  however,  that  if  we  now  address  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  public  education  on 
the  relation  of  seapower  and  sea  trade  to  our 


national  Interest,  we  may  not  necassarlly  go 
back  to  the  bed  of  comjilacency  from  which 
we  have  so  rudely  dropped  so  often  In  the 
past. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts:  In  1920,  2 
years  after  the  close  of  the  last  war,  we  had 
10,000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  en- 
gaged In  foreign  trade.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  we  had  a  Navy  In  being  and  building 
which  was  on  the  way  to  world  supremacy. 
We  had  eight  Navy  yard.s  capable  of  build- 
ing large  combatant  vessels:  About  200  pri- 
vate shipyards  engaged  in  btjth  naval  work 
and  work  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  sorry  record 
of  subsequent  history.  At  the  risk  of  bor- 
ing you  with  a  repetition  of  that  history  I 
want  to  remind  you  that  we  all  sat  In  smug 
satisfaction  while  the  Disarmament  Treaty 
of  1922  entailed  upon  us  the  destruction  of 
nearly  eight  hunditd  thousand  tons  of  com- 
batant vessels.  The  merchant  ships  we  had 
built  with  a  speed  ihat  astonished  the  world 
were  sent  to  Uiland  harbors,  tied  together  by 
the  dozens  and  al  owed  to  go  Into  disuse. 
Against  the  10.000,000  tons  of  merchant  ship- 
ping in  foreign  :rade  In  1920,  we  had 
dropped  In  1936  to  4.000.000.  We  had  only 
135  private  shipyards,  Tliat  was  roughly  the 
position  of  our  merchant  marine  until  the 
vigorous  leadership  of  the  Honorable  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy  of  the  Maritime  Commission  be- 
gan the  revltallzatlon  of  the  American  Ship- 
ping Industry. 

TTie  position  which  the  war  gave  us  In  the 
frelgiit  and  passenger  trade  on  the  world 
sea  lanes  was  lost  by  inertia. 

Possibly  the  tragic  implications  of  this  pe- 
riod can  be  more  spectacularly  pointed  up 
by  the  statement  that  between  1933  and  1936 
we  caused  to  be  destroyed  or  Junked  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  140  destroyers.  We 
did  this  In  the  fulflUment  of  commitments 
taken  by  us  in  various  treaties  and  naval 
limitation  agreements  a  number  of  years 
earlier.  I  submit  that  the  assistance  of  those 
destroyers  today,  even  with  the  limitations 
of  their  design  and  armament,  would  lend 
considerable  comfort  In  the  current  struggle 
we  are  waging  against  the  Nazi  U-boat  In  the 
Atlantic. 

Tills  war.  waged  as  It  Is  In  In  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  and  over  the  seven  seas, 
requires  not  only  naval  strength  but  mer- 
chant shipping  to  carry  troops  and  muni- 
tions wherever  we  are  forced  to  fight,  and 
that  fact  I  believe  Is  self-evident  to  all  of 
our  citizens.  Campaigns  In  north  Africa 
and  southwest  Pacific  cannot  be  waged  with- 
out the  assurance  of  continuous  transport  of 
men  and  munitions.  Our  allies  could  not 
have  maintained  their  gallant  defense  against 
the  scourage  of  the  Nazis  In  Europe  without 
the  goods  we  have  shipped.  And  we  cannot 
win  the  clear  and  decisive  victory  that  we 
must  win  without  more  and  more  of  the  ships 
necessary  to  transport  those  go<jds. 

The  Navy,  which  In  peacetime  we  referred 
to  as  our  first  line  of  defense,  has  become  our 
first  line  of  offense.  But  neither  defense  nor 
offense  can  be  sustained  without  the  com- 
mercial bottoms  that  carry  the  means  of 
making  war.  We  have  built  and  are  building 
a  splendid  Navy  but  we  cannot  curry  the  war 
to  an  enemy  without  a  merchant  marine  to 
complement  It. 

The  tremendous  potentialities  of  the  air- 
plane hi^ve  caught  our  national  Imagination. 
After  this  struggle  Is  over  It  will  play  a  great 
part  In  the  dynamics  of  the  new  and  re- 
building world.  As  a  means  of  swift  trans- 
port the  plane  will  undoubtedly  be  of  pri- 
mary Importance  but  I  believe  that  the  great 
bulk  of  goods  and  men  moving  over  the 
earth's  seas  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
be  transported  by  ships. 

We  must  have  an  adequate  Navy  but  we 
must  also  have  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 


rine. We  must  have  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry to  create  and  sustain  them  both.  Ad- 
miral Land  and  his  associates  have  achieved 
miracles  In  the  building  of  ships  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  this  war.  but  let  us  not  depend 
too  much  on  those  miracles  in  the  future,  let 
us  In.-^tead  listen  to  the  wise  counsel  of  men 
like  Jerry  Larfd  when  the  struggle  Is  over 
and  put  the  sound  policies  which  he  has 
fought  so  valiantly  to  create  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  any  speech  of 
mine  will  insure  a  change  In  our  national 
habit  of  going  frantically  to  w<5rk  to  win  a 
war  which  we  had  assumed  could  never  come 
again  and  of  comfortably  slipping  back  into 
bed  as  soon  as  It  Is  over.  I  do.  however,  hope 
to  be  able  to  press  upon  you  my  belief  that 
the  interest  of  a  group  such  as  this  can  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  creation  of  a 
national  policy  as  regards  the  Navy  and  mer- 
chant shipping. 

How  can  we  translate  our  Interest  and  con- 
viction into  reality?  The  obvious  channel  is 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Those 
bodies  are  the  focusing  point  for  our  national 
opinion  and  cur  national  will. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  for  personal  rea- 
sons to  flatter  those  august  bodies,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  as  a  newcomer  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  Government  I  have  found  the  men 
In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  sincere.  Intelligent,  and  patriotic 
cross  .section  of  American  life. 

I  had  been  told  that  I  would  find  political 
self-interest  to  be  the  dominant  factor  In  the 
conduct  of  Its  affairs  by  Congress.  1  have 
not  found  that  to  be  the  case.  In  my  ap- 
pearance b<'fore  a  fair  number  of  com- 
mittees  in  both  Houses  I  have  met  with 
lively  Interest,  intelligent  patriotism,  and 
courteous  treatment. 

It  has  been  popular  and  still  Is  to  make 
Congress  the  resting  place  for  all  of  our 
national  faults  and  national  sins  of  omis- 
sion or  commission.  Al  times  that  tendency 
has  gone  to  the  edge  of  both  burlesque  and 
contempt. 

Now  I  am  not  for  becoming  top  heavy  with 
reverence  for  those  who  make  our  laws 
They  are  human  beings  with  all  of  our  own 
good  qualities  and  limitations,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  to  hold  up  to  public 
scorn  and  ridicule  the  people  who  make  our 
laws  Is  In  essence  holding  ourselves  up  to 
scorn  and  contempt.  They  are  the  men  we 
elect.  If  we  select  them  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  buffoons,  buffoons  they  may  be- 
come. If  we  select  them,  however,  with  care 
and  expect  from  them  competence,  patrlot- 
l.sm  and  devt)tlon  to  duty,  I  think  we  will  get 
Just  about  what  we  expect.  Members  of 
Congress  are  a  reflection  of  ourselves.  We 
cannot  expect  from  Government  more  than 
we  give. 

The  democratic  process  In  time  of  war  Is 
subjected  to  severe  strains,  and  one  of  thrm 
Is  the  necessity  for  public  debate  of  great 
Issues  that  may  affect  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  I  think  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  dem- 
ocratic process  Is  the  fact  that  both  In  the 
House  of  Commons  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  there  is  npen  debate  and  criticism. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  paraphrase  of  remarks 
of  Lord  Bryce  in  his  American  Commonwealth 
In  which,  drawing  a  contrast  between  dic- 
tatorship and  democracy,  he  used  a  simile  of 
the  sea.  He  said  In  e.ssence  that  dictator- 
ship Is  like  a  swift  and  beautiful  crtilser 
capable  of  running  at  high  speed  and  reach- 
ing its  destination  with  safety,  provided  it  is 
handled  by  a  competent  skipper— if.  how- 
ever, that  skipper  suddenly  gojs  crazy,  this 
ship  hits  an  Iceberg  or  a  reef.  It  sinks  and  is 
lost  completely.  Democracy  Is  like  being 
on  a  raft— your  feet  are  always  wet  but  the 
damn  thing  never  sinks. 
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I  say  that  in  the  Congress  we  have  the 
Instrument  through  wLlch  we  can  express 
our  determination  that  the  powerful  war 
fleets  which  we  are  now  building  ahall  never 
be  allowed  to  disintegrate  and  that  the 
merchant  ships  which  we  need  to  conduct 
operations  In  the  far  comers  of  the  globe 
sliall  not  be  allowed  to  ruit  In  pathetic  dis- 
use In  our  inland  harbors. 

I  sometimes  think  the  mistake  which  the 
pirate  nations — such  as  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Italy — make  in  Judging  American  democracy 
is  a  byproduct  of  our  own  view  of  history. 
Our  fortunate  geographical  position,  plus 
lack  of  need  for  territorial  expaoalon,  plus 
our  basic  good  will  toward  other  nations,  al- 
ways has  made  It  dilQcult  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  aggrea&lve  warfare. 
It  has  been  hard  for  us  to  believe  that 
nations  would  deliberately  provoke  war  or 
wantonly  despoil  the  territory  of  their 
neighbors. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  looked  at  history 
as  something  that  occurred  on  another 
planet.  We  have  all  been  taught  history, 
and  yet  as  a  nation  we  have  been  curiously 
Indifferent  to  Its  lessons  The  commentaries 
of  Caesar,  the  stories  of  Hannibal's  astonish- 
ing marches  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
the  feats  of  Napoleon's  legions  were  alive  to 
our  imaginations  and  were  fascinating  to 
study.  But  we  never  applied  them  to  our  own 
international  relationships.  Even  the  events 
of  1914  18,  10  years  afterward,  seemed  un- 
real— events  that  could  never  happen  again. 
For  these  reasons  many  sincere  and  honest 
people  in  our  country  believed  that  we  were 
in  no  danger  of  aggression  In  this  war  and 
that  we  could  never  be  exposed  to  attack. 
Because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  theaters 
where  the  war  Is  being  fought  I  believe  It  is 
still  difficult  for  many  fully  to  grasp  its  real- 
ity. War.  like  death  Itself,  Is  a  concept  diffi- 
cult for  the  human  mind  to  grasp  until  we 
are  In  its  presence. 

That  Is  why  even  today  In  the  midst  of  war 
It  Is  difficult  for  us  thoroughly  and  deeply  to 
understand  the  forces  that  are  alined  against 
us 

Admiral  Blandy  and  I  made  a  trip  to  the 
i*ouThwest  Pacific  last  summer,  where  we 
skirted  the  edges  of  war,  and  I,  as  a  noncom- 
batant,  got  certain  definite  Impressions  of  the 
enemy  that  we  fight  in  that  theater.  I  came 
back  with  the  knowledge  that  we  were  op- 
posed there  by  a  brave.  Intelligent,  and  ruth- 
less foe^whcse  collapee  we  cannot  expect 
without  the  destruction  of  his  fighting  power 
at  Its  heart.  No  Information  that  h?-s  come 
to  me  since  has  done  anything  to  alter  my 
orlplnal  Impression. 

The  Japanese,  like  the  Germans,  are 
trained  In  war  and  have  had  driven  Into 
them  a  fanaticism  which  makes  them  Ideal 
fodder  for  the  military  machine  which  their 
masters  have  created.  In  addition,  those 
masters  have  succeeded  In  filling  them  with 
hatred  and  contempt  for  va,  for  our  Institu- 
tions and  our  way  of  life. 

This  is  a  war  between  two  conc^ts  of 
life — the  value  of  the  Individual,  his  life,  his 
liberties,  and  his  property  on  our  side,  and 
the  complete  submergence  of  the  Individual 
tn  a  daemonic  surrender  to  the  state  on  their 
Bide, 

It  Is  a?  fundamental  a  struggle  as  that 
against  the  Hun  Invasion  that  swept  Into 
western  Europe  15  centuries  ago.  or  the  march 
of  the  Sar'jceno  that  ended  In  their  defeat 
at  Tours  ')y  Charles  Martel  tn  the  eighth 
century  War  as  waged  by  the  Japanese  1b 
not  dissimilar  to  that  which  the  hordes  of 
Genchis  Khan  carried  from  eastern  Asia  Into 
the  plains  of  central  Europe. 

These  periodic  scourges  cannot  be  met  by 
passive  re.elstance  nor  by  the  latent  but  un- 
developed strength  of  even  a  nation  so  power- 
ful as  our  own. 

God  will  alone  Is  not  sufficient  protection 
agaiuf^t  the  fanatic  frensy  of  the  maniac  who 


molded  the  unhappy  millions  of  Germany 
Into  a  hanuner  to  carry  out  his  will. 

Nor  can  any  liaginot  line,  as  a  sad  and 
tragic  France  has  discovered,  protect  us.  No 
wall,  powerful  as  it  may  seem  to  be  at  the 
time,  Is  a  sufllclcnt  protection  against  the 
decay  of  the  spirit  that  goes  with  the  as- 
sumption of  permanent  security. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  security,  and  the 
word  should  be  stricken  from  otir  dictionary. 
We  should  put  In  every  school  book  the 
marim  that  power,  like  wealth,  must  be 
either  used  or  lost. 

I  want  to  remind  you  of  what  an  officer  of 
the  United  SUtes  Navy  said  at  the  end  of 
the  last  war:  "If  the  world  Is  to  have  peace, 
the  power  to  wage  war  must  be  lodged  In 
the  hands  of  the  nations  who  hate  war." 

There  must  be  police  power  and  adequate 
strength  for  the  men  3t  good  will  to  curb 
the  rufflarxB  of  the  world.  We  have  the  power 
now.  We  must  resolve  to  keep  it.  We  must 
have  the  will  to  use  it,  as  we  shall  use  It, 
not  for  conquest  but  to  Implement  our  faith 
In  the  gradual  evolution  of  man's  ability  to 
live  decently  with  his  neighbors. 
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Research  for  war 

Samuel  Johnson  once  said:  'Tt  marvelously 
clarifies  a  man's  mind  to  know  he  is  to  be 
hanged  in  a  fortnight."  It  Is  amazing  how 
certain  things  become  clearer  to  us  when  we 
are  at  war.  We  begin  to  realize  more  clearly 
than  when  we  are  at  peace,  that  a  gun  is  a 
gun.  an  inanimate  object  with  no  moral 
status.  We  find  that  it  is  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose for  which  It  is  used,  and  not  the  thing 
Itself,  which  Is  ethically  Important.  We  dis- 
cover that  a  bomber  In  the  hands  of  Hitler 
is  a  very  alfferent  thing  from  a  bomber  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  resist  him. 

But  that  is  a  view  we  arrive  at  only  when 
war  Is  Impending,  when  It  is  In  many  respects 
already  too  late.  When  a  British  a'rplane 
manufacturer,  for  example,  contributed  to 
Cambridge  in  1035  the  sum  of  £10,000  for 
aeronautical  research,  a  storm  of  controversy 
arose  as  to  whether  this  was  a  contribution 
for  war  research.  The  university  authorities 
felt  constrained  to  deny  that  it  was.  Such 
controversies  were  not  arising  in  Germany 
at  that  time.  The  danger  in  pacifist  feeling 
is  that  it  never  exists  at  the  same  level 
throughout  the  world.  When  war  breaks  out 
those  nations  which  have  exalted  It  dispro- 
portionately to  others  often  pay  bitterly  for 
It,  paying  sometimes  the  supreme  price  of 
national  existence  and  personal  freedom. 

Our  objective  in  tola  war  Is — or  should 
be — not  merely  to  win  the  war  but  to  win  it 
with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  rejecting  the  policy  of  a  struggle  of  at- 
trition— except  In  so  far  as  our  lack  of  prep- 
aration forces  It  upon  us — and  by  striving 
to  attain  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
a  decisive  superiority. 

Supjerlorlty  is  achieved  in  many  ways — 
through  greater  shrewdness  in  tactics  and 
strategy,  through  superior  morale,  and 
through  greater  quantity  and  superior  qual- 
ity of  men  and  weapons.  Since  I  am  an 
ordnance  officer,  I  shall  concern  myself 
mainly  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
weapons.  In  doing  so  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize especially  the  aspect  of  quality.  We 
Americans,  who  take  such  pride  in  the  tre- 
mendous productive  capacity  of  our  Indtis- 
trlal  plant,  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  upon 
It  to  win  our  wars  for  us.  We  are  of  such 
vast  strength  and  of  such  happy  geograph- 
ical position  that  we  can  afford  more  waste 
and  error  than  is  permitted  to  other  nations 
which  find  themselves  fighting  for  their 
existence. 

But  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  should 
not    lean    so   heavily   on   sheer   power   and 


energy  to  pull  us  through,  when  the  cserciaa 
of  a  little  brain  matter,  particularly  before 
the  event,  will  save  us  from  a  lot  of  an« 
necessary  loss.  And  that  brings  up  the  sub- 
ject of  research,  particularly  technological 
research  in  military  weapons. 

We  in  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  are  gen- 
erally  proud  of  the  quality  of  our  material. 
We  think  some  of  it  Is  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  But,  after  an,  why  shouldn't 
it  be?  As  a  Nation  we  are  second  to  none 
in  Industrial  potential.  We  are  generally  rec- 
ognized to  be  exceptionally  reaouroeful,  at 
least  In  mechanical  things.  The  fact  that 
our  equipment  Is  good  la  therefore  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  be  content  with  It.  I 
oould  r^aally  spend  the  time  allotted  to  m* 
telling  you  of  the  excellence  of  our  guna 
and  torpedoes  and  bomb  sights  and  the  like. 
But  perhaps  bin-eau  chiefs  are  too  mucb 
given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  It  would  be 
much  more  profitable  to  all  of  us  if  I  pointed 
out  instead  how  the  things  we  have  oould 
be  made  better. 

One  way  would  be  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  matter  in  otir  educational  institutions. 
both  by  peacetime  research  and  development 
contracts  between  the  War  and  Navy  ENepert- 
ments  and  the  laboratories  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  by  including  technological  sub- 
jects bearing  directly  upon  war,  in  their 
curricula.  The  scientific  arid  engineering 
training  offered  in  this  country  is  in  quality 
and  availability  unmatched  in  any  other 
country.  The  thorough  training  offered  in 
university  departments  of  mechanical,  elec- 
trical, civil,  chemical,  and  metaUurgical  en- 
gineering, and  particularly  in  more  spedaJ- 
ized  fields  like  aeronautical  engineering,  gives 
to  our  young  technologists  a  fund  of  tech- 
niques Indispensable  to  what  we  might  call 
war  engineering.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  notable  lack  of  courses  actually 
specialised  to  that  latter  field — courses,  for 
example,  in  interior  and  exterior  ballistics, 
gun  design,  armor  mantifacture,  and  so  on. 

In  this  country  during  peacetime  the  bur- 
den of  research  and  development  of  war  ma- 
terial falls  upon  •  the  relatively  few  engi- 
neers who  are  actually  engaged  In  our  arma- 
ment industries  and  on  the  even  smaller 
group  of  military  officers  who  have  the  requi- 
site technological  training.  Most  of  them 
are  apt  to  be  promptly  burdened  with 
specific  tasks  which  obstruct  a  broad  re- 
search outlook.  What  is  conspicuously  ab- 
sent Is  a  broad  reservoir  of  scientists  In  our 
research  and  educational  institutions  who 
are  trained  to  think  along  these  problems. 
Such  reservoirs  exist  behind  most  of  our 
peacetime  pursuits  and  are  frequently  re- 
sponsible for  the  revolutionary  Ideas  which 
are  constantly  transforming  our  material 
culture. 

Of  course,  the  requirements  of  secrecy  usu- 
ally obtrude  upon  the  conduct  of  war  re- 
search, but  the  great  amount  of  military 
knowledge  which  is  already  generalized  In- 
ternationally is  not  now  accessible  to  the 
average  engineering  student.  The  explana- 
tion is  not  entirely  in  the  hitherto  small 
industrial  demand  for  workers  in  speclsliaed 
fields,  for  we  find  whole  departments  in  our 
universities  devoted  to  the  study  of  such  sub- 
jects as  seismology  and  astrop>hysiCB.  The 
reason  doubtless  springs  from  a  sense  of 
moral  values,  from  a  conviction  that  institu- 
tions of  learning  should  exist  to  Increase 
man's  knowledge  of  his  world  and  to  develop 
and  impart  techniques  designed  to  Improve 
and  multiply- the  means  for  a  better  life — 
not  to  destroy  them  and  life  Itself. 

This  conviction  is  an  old  one  among 
scientists.  Nlccolo  Tartaglla,  foimder  of  the 
science  of  ballistics,  kept  to  himself  Vke  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  in  1531  because  b» 
had  decided  that  "it  was  a  thing  blame- 
worthy, ahameful,  rjQd  barharotis,  worthy  of 
severe  punishment  hefore  God  and  man,  to 
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security.  I  am  Just  optimistic  enough  to 
believe,  however,  that  if  we  now  address  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  public  education  on 
the  relation  of  seapower  and  sea  trade  to  our 


earth's  seas  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
be  transported  by  ships. 

We   must   have  an  adequate  Navy  but  we 
must  also  have  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 


t.ri,  Luai  ftMpper  suaacniy  gojs  crazy,  this 
ship  hlU  an  Iceberg  or  a  reef,  it  sinks  and  Is 
lost  completely  Democracy  Is  like  bt-lng 
on  a  raft— your  feet  are  always  wet  but  the 
damn  thing  never  sinks. 


passive  resistance  nor  by  the  latent  but  un- 
developed strength  of  even  a  nation  bo  power- 
ful ns  our  own. 

God  will  alone  Is  not  «ufllclent  protection 
against  the  fanatic  fren«y  of  the  maniac  who 


and  error  than  Is  permitted  to  other  nations 
which  find  themselves  fighting  for  their 
existence. 

But  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  should 
not    lean   to   heavily   on   sheer   power   end 


science  oi  diuiibuco,  iLc^t  mj  ii>iubcu  »wv  in- 
sults of  his  experiments  In  1531  becatisa  b» 
had  decided  that  "It  was  a  thing  blame- 
worthy, shameful,  fJQd  barbarous,  worthy  of 
severe  punishment  before  God  and  man,  to 
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wish  to  bring  to  perfection  an  art  damage- 
able to  ones  neighbor  and  destructive  to  the 
human  race,"  and  that  to  concern  oneself 
with  such  matters  was  a  "grave  sin  and  shlp- 
Vi-reck  of  the  soul."  When  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Turks  became  Imminent,  how- 
ever. Tartat^lla  changed  his  mind.  "Today," 
he  wrote.  "In  the  sight  of  the  ferocious  wolf 
preparing  to  set  on  our  flock,  and  of  our 
pastors  united  for  the  common  defense,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  any  longer  proper  to 
hold  these  things  aid.  and  I  have  resolved 
to  publish  them  so  that  all  should  be  In  bet- 
ter state  either  to  attack  the  common  enemy 
or  to  defend   themselves   against  him." 

Tlie  antipathy  of  scientists  to  the  "prosti- 
tution" of  their  efforts  In  the  further  devel- 
opment of  war  Instruments  does  credit  to 
their  humanitarian  sentiments,  but  It  is 
bound  to  collapse  under  the  realization  that 
"destruction"  engineering  may  become  really 
"conservation"  engineering  In  its  most  mean- 
ingful sense — engineering  calculated  to  pro- 
duce those  weapons  by  which  the  things  we 
hold  most  dear  in  our  civilization  and  in 
our  national  e.xlstence  may  be  defended 
against  attack. 

I  hope  you  will  njt  think  that  I  am  plead- 
ing for  a  system  which  would  Spartanize 
our  society  or  convert  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  academies  of  war.  There  is  not 
much  point  of  fighting  at  all  if  we  are  not 
defending  what  we  deem  the  good  things  of 
life,  of  which  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 
Its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  progress  in 
the  arts  of  peace  1.  one  of  the  foremost. 
That  such  pursuits  be  displaced  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  advocate.  But  It  might  be  urged 
that  studies  specialized  to  the  arts  of  war 
find  .some  place  alongside  those  specialized 
to  the  arta  of  peace  After  all.  war  Is  a  phe- 
nomenon long  since  invented  and  today  very 
much  with  us. 

Weapons  by  themselves  have  not  produced 
war.  nor  Is  there  any  convincing  evidence 
that  battles  have  become  more  bloody,  In 
proportion  to  the  forces  engaged,  with  the 
Improvement  of  the  instruments  of  war. 
When  armies  had  nothing  but  the  highly 
erratic  smooth-bore  musket  they  obligingly 
approached  closer  to  each  other  and  remained 
more  exposed  during  combat.  Naval  en- 
gagements during  the  old  days  of  wooden- 
walled  sailing  ships  were  probably  more  de- 
structive to  personnel  in  proportion  to  the 
number  Involved  than  are  those  encounters 
which  occur  under  modern  conditions.  The 
relative  prlmltiveness  of  the  old  guns  should 
not  obscure  the  extremely  bloody  character 
of  the  combats  of  those  times,  when  dead 
and  wounded  on  both  sides  would  mount  as 
high  as  a  third  or  more  of  the  total  number 
engaged.  Ships  hung  side  by  side  pouring 
death  Into  each  other's  holds  until  the 
amount  of  havoc  on  one  side  or  the  other 
was  too  great  to  be  longer  endured.  In  naval 
engagements  today,  we  attempt  to  sink  ships 
rather  than  kill  men.  and  where  ships  sur- 
vive battle  the  proportion  of  casualties  Is 
relatively  small  as  compared  to  former  times. 

Though  I  am  prone,  because  of  my  own 
Job.  to  emphasize  technological  research  for 
war.  I  would  not  leave  you  with  the  feeling 
that  that  is  the  only  field  in  which  research 
Is  necessary.  There  are  many  others.  The 
Germans,  who  have  perhaps  too  much  initia- 
tive in  such  things,  discovered  long  before 
anyone  else  that  the  economics  of  a  nation 
at  war  or  preparing  for  war  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  economics  of  a  coun- 
try at  peace.  Only  1  year  after  Hitler 
came  to  power,  a  chair  was  set  up  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  for  the  study  of  war 
economics.  That  was  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous outpouring  of  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  many  acute  observers  have  attrib- 
uted much  importance  to  that  fact  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomenal  military  power  of 
the  German  nation  in  1939  and  1940. 


In  our  own  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
economist.'*  are  Just  beginning  to  discover 
that.  In  their  beautifully  conceived  systems, 
war  cannot  be  disml«^ed  simply  as  an  ab- 
normal Interruption.  And  political  scien- 
tists are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  if  they 
approach  the  subject  of  war  with  the  tech- 
nique of  the  medicine  man  rather  than  the 
physician,  and  strive  to  prescribe  cures  with- 
out troubling  to  study  the  disease,  those  cures 
arc  bound  to  be  fantastic. 

But  this  is  a  society  of  men  and  women  In- 
terested in  history,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
something  particularly  about  the  study  of 
military  history.  Historians  have  long  been 
aware  that  wars  are  the  ma-t  intense  of 
human  dramas  and  that  the  course  of  history 
has  been  largely  decided  on  the  battlefield; 
but  they  are  Just  coming  to  realize  that  their 
approach  has  been  too  episodic,  lacking  in 
the  comprehensiveness  that  brings  true  un- 
derstanding. 

We  Americans  have  been  amazingly  back- 
ward in  that  respect.  M<i.'*t  Americans  are 
profoundly  Ignorant  of  the  military,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  naval,  history  of  their  own  coun- 
try. A  partial  exception  Is  the  case  of  the 
War  between  the  States.  The  heartache  of 
defeat,  the  memory  of  brave  and  good  men 
who  gave  their  all  in  a  lost  cause,  and  the 
pride  of  locale  have  stimulated  southern 
scholars  especially  to  cull  lovingly  through 
the  memoirs  of  those  sad  years.  Every  year 
we  see  a  number  of  books  published  giving 
new  insights  Into  that  conflict,  and  In  the 
South  they  tend  to  become  best  sellers. 

But  most  of  the  rest  of  our  military  history 
Is  badly  neglected.  How  many  Americans,  for 
example,  know  that  in  the  War  of  1812  we 
were  decisively  defeated  on  the  seas  or  know 
Why  we  were  defeated?  We  read  only  of  our 
glorious  frigate  victories  and  think  those  vic- 
tories won  the  war  for  us,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  counted  scarcely  at  all  in  the 
total  picture.  A  people  who  knew  that  story 
would  have  a  far  better  comprehension  of  the 
problems  that  face  us  today  than  our  people 
in  fact  do  A  people  who  were  familiar  with 
the  dismally  consistent  manner  in  which  we 
have  always  entered  our  wars  unprepared 
would  decide  to  do  something  about  It.  We 
have  too  often  relied  on  Providence  to  con- 
tinue smiling  on  this  Republic  and  to  give  us 
time  to  forge  our  strength  after  the  clash  of 
arms  had  sounded  And  people  who  knew 
something  of  the  history  of  military  tech- 
nology would  know  that  the  weapon  which 
Is  away  out  In  front  today  will  probably  not 
have  things  all  Its  own  way  tomorrow  and 
would  not  be  swept  off  Its  feet  by  extremists 
who  proclaim  that  all  is  changed  and  that 
those  who  try  to  get  some  guidance  from  the 
past  deserve  only  to  be  tarred  and  feathered. 

I  can  give  you  an  example  which  will  illus- 
trate several  of  these  points.  When  the  his- 
tory of  this  war  Is  written  I  believe  It  will 
appear  that  one  of  the  great  tactical  revolu- 
tions which  occurred  during  the  course  of  the 
fight  was  the  great  increase  In  the  effective- 
ness of  naval  antiaircraft  armament.  The 
antiaircraft  defense  of  our  present-day  battle- 
ships against  planes  attacking  at  close  range 
(which  Is  at  present  the  only  really  menacing 
form  of  attack)  Is  about  100  times  what  it 
was  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We  In  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  are  very  proud  of  that  accomplish- 
ment, and  yet  It  is  bound  to  provoke  certain 
embarrassing  questions.  Is  it  not  true,  for 
example,  that  such  tremendous  progre.ss 
argues  a  gross  inadequacy  on  Decemt>er  7, 
1941?  The  answer,  in  some  respects  at  least. 
Is  flatly  "Yes."  We  were  not  where  we  should 
have  been  at  that  time.  And  when  one  in- 
vestigates why,  one  finds  a  long,  dismal  ac- 
count of  lack  of  funds,  surely  due,  at  least  In 
part,  to  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  I  am  not  trying  to  deny  that  many 
naval  officers  of  high  rank  underestimated  too 
long  the  menace  to  the  surface  ship  contained 


in  the  aircraft.  But  I  do  deny  that  that 
underestimation  was  universal  throughout 
the  service. 

In  our  Bureau  files  there  are  memoranda 
written  as  early  as  1924  In  which  the  whole 
antiaircraft  problem  Is  outlined  with  amaz- 
ing insight  and  foresight.  Yet  almost  In- 
variably they  contain  the  commentary  that 
the  public  is  Interested  In  aircraft  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  Interest  In  defenses  apam? t 
them,  and  that  the  monies  neces-^ary  for 
research  and  development  are  not  being  made 
available.  And  that  biased  thinking  could 
not  but  bo  reflected  to  some  degree  in  the 
efTorts  of  cur  services. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  prevailing  popular 
attitude  on  the  ability  of  the  warship  to  de- 
fend Itself  against  hostile  aircraft  was  almost 
completely  defeatist.  The  events  of  the  d;  y 
were  not  such  as  to  favor  a  more  balanctd 
attitude,  and  on  top  of  them  certain  books 
appeared  written  by  exclusively  alrmlnd(d 
zealots  and  containing  material  distortions  to 
fortify  their  theories.  The  man  who  did  more 
than  anyone  eU  •  to  restore  some  semblance 
of  balance  to  public  thinking  was  Captain 
Catch,  whose  arguments  poured  forth  from 
the  muzzles  of  his  guns  rather  than  from 
the  keys  of  a  typewriter.  The  battleship  he 
commanded  shot  down  at  least  32  attacking 
planes  in  about  30  minutes  of  combat  with- 
out suffering  any  significant  danmge.  Yet 
In  his  story  of  the  battle,  which  incidentally 
is  contained  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  he  makes  a  singular  confession. 

"As  we  steamed  along  at  battle  stations, ' 
he  says,  "aware  that  each  moment  brought 
us  nearer  the  testing  time.  I  wondered  how 
much  the  agitation  against  the  battleship 
might  have  penetrated  into  thinking  of  the 
crew.  The  battle  wagon  had  become  a  sort, 
of  Cinderella  of  the  fleet  in  outside  opinion 
Our  stepsisters  had  so  often  proclaimed  the 
battleship  doomed  to  oblivion  that  even  some 
of  us  battleship  men  were  disposed  to  walk 
humbly  in  the  presence  of  air  power  experts 
These  experts  had  read  every  lesson  Into  the 
sinking  of  the  Prxnce  of  Wales  and  the 
Repulse  except  the  obvious  one  that  those 
ships  were  not  abreast  of  the  air  power  they 
were  forced  to  meet,  and  I  could  not  be  sure 
whether  the  fate  of  those  vessels  modified 
the  confidence  of  our  officers  and  crew  ' 

If  there  was  any  lack  of  confidence  in  Cap- 
tain Catch's  crew  it  was  quickly  cured  and 
had  no  HI  results.  But  naval  officers  and  men 
are,  after  all,  only  human  beings  and  can- 
not l>e  expected  to  remain  wholly  unaffected 
by  a  general  public  clamor. 

What  Is  the  point  of  all  this?  The  point 
Is  feimply  that  only  a  population  educated  to 
the  realities  of  war  can  see  that  a  pure  cult 
of  Innovation  may  l>e  Just  as  wide  of  the 
mark  as  the  dogma  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  I  would  not  have  you  think 
that  I  am  attempting  to  discount  in  the 
slightest  the  enormous  impact  on  naval  war- 
fare of  the  airplane.  As  chief  of  the  bureau 
Which  is  responsible  for  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  all  weapons  for  naval  planes  as 
well  as  naval  ships.  I  am  vitally  concerned 
and  actively  engaged  In  improving  the  fight- 
ing power  of  aircraft.  But  the  story  is  never 
a  static  one.  When  the  shell  gun  was  first 
Introduced  about  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
widely  held  that  the  large  line-of-battleshlp 
was  doomed.  Then  Iron  armor  was  adopted, 
and  after  the  battle  between  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimac  many  people,  naval  officers  and 
laymen  alike,  asserted  that  now  gunfire  wa.s 
useless,  and  the  only  way  to  sink  an  armored 
ship  was  with  the  ram  or  torpedo.  But  before 
the  same  war  which  saw  that  battle  was  over, 
gun  projectiles  were  smashing  the  heaviest 
armor  afloat.  I  submit  that  from  here  on  out 
the  story  of  air  attack  against  ships  and  of 
defenses  against  it  is  likely  to  be  comparable 
in  many  respects  to  the  race  l)etween  armor 
and  gunpowder.    One  is  away  out  in  front  for 
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a  while,  and  then  the  pendulum  beglzu  to 
swing.  Later  It  swings  back.  Meanwhile 
wholly  new  factors  begin  to  appear  and  make 
the  picture  more  complex  than  ever. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  layman  plays  • 
great  part  in  determining  the  mlUtary 
strategy  of  a  nation.  In  a  democracy  during 
wartime  he  rightly  Insists  on  speaking  bis 
mind,  and  neither  the  military  leaders  nor 
the  political  authorities  who  are  behind 
them  can  be  Immune  to  the  presstire  of  his 
opinion.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  he 
elects  to  political  ofQoe  men  wboee  policies 
may  either  further  or  hopelessly  compromise 
the  Nation's  security.  It  Is  therefore  a  hap- 
pier country  whose  citlaens  are  educated  to 
the  realities  of  war.  however  repugnant  the 
existence  of  war  may  be  to  their  Ideals. 

And  It  should  t>e  remembered,  too,  that 
the  layman  in  large  measures  determines 
what  our  universities  will  teach.  Otherwise, 
how  explain  the  great  profusion  of  vocational 
courses  in  those  institutions.  The  public 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  since  our 
destiny  as  a  nation  ia  periodically  at  stake  in 
war.  at  least  the  basic  sclentlflc  research 
relevant  to  the  military  problem  should  tye 
carried  on  In  our  centers  of  higher  learning. 
And  if  our  efforts  to  understand  war  help 
make  the  subject  obsolete,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Tls  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  Admirals  and  generals,  you  must  re- 
member, have  no  vested  interest  in  future 
wars.  The  future  belongs  to  the  younger 
generations,  and  they  have  already  laid  Arm 
hands  on  the  present. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILUS 

or   INDUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Glcbalitis."  delivered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  IMr.  NyeI  at  a 
Republican  rally  held  In  the  Crystal  Ball- 
room. Morri.son  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  on 
Thur.sday  evening,  May  20,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  would  seem  that  if  only  we  could  put 
ourselves,  like  certain  others.  In  the  proper 
frame  of  mind,  we  would  find  this  the  most 
wonderful  world  of  all  worlds.  How  dlffer- 
ep.ily  wondciful  from  the  world  of  Just  a  few 
j'ears  or  a  few  months  ago.  Employment  for 
everyone  Oceans  of  money,  more  money 
than  there  are  things  to  buy.  Millions  of 
American  boys  seeing  hitherto  unheard-of 
ends  of  the  world.  And,  best  of  all.  selfish- 
ness has  completely  vanished  from  this  world. 
Tlie  one  and  exclusive  purpose  of  the  Chiang 
Kai-sheks,  the  ChurchlUs,  and  the  Staliris  is 
precisely  and  exactly  our  own  purpose.  And 
here  they  all  are  at  our  very  feet,  begging 
America  to  show  the  world  the  right  direc- 
tion, pleading  with  us  to  Just  name  the  terms 
of  peace  and  assuring  us  that  they  will  go 
the  full  route  with  us  on  any  terms  we  write. 
BO  appreciative  are  they  of  the  little  favors 
we  have  been  tendering  them.  They  are  all 
against  this  war-breeding  thing  called  na- 
tionalism. And  every  move  they  make  each 
day  cl?arly  Fhows  that  they  want  and  seek 
uo  advantage  which  they  are  not  ready  to 


■hare  at  once  with  others,  all  others.  They 
want  no  new  territory.  They  will  even  share 
the  territory  they  already  have  with  others 
who  might  show  need  for  it.  What  a  world. 
How  different  tram  the  world  of  Just  so*  short 
a  time  ago. 

TBSB   TXtAM    WOBLD 

All  this,  indeed,  makes  a  lovely  world  for 
every  mind  that  believes  such  facts  to  actu- 
ally exist,  believes  them  in  spite  of  the  con- 
trary actuality  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
every  day.  "nils  lovely  world  which  some 
minds  are  ready  to  enjoy  is  fiction.  Tbose 
who  tie  to  opinion  that  ours  Is  that  world, 
with  wholly  unselfish  leadership,  that  we 
Americans  shall  have  the  whole  power  to 
dictate  the  peace  and  maintain  it,  are  simply 
living  in  a  dream  world.  I  am  left  wonder- 
ing from  whence  comes  the  food — where  is 
the  black  market  that  furnishes  the  food 
rich  enough  to  cause  such  wild  dreaming? 
Let's  have  a  look  at  actuality. 

Mr.  Stalin  declines  to  Join  in  any  pro- 
noimcements  involving  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
Which  of  the  "four  freedoms"  he  concurs  in 
he  keeps  a  deep,  dark  secret.  Clearly  Stalin 
wants  some  additional  territory,  and  I  dont 
know  who  we  are  to  tell  him  he  can't  have  it, 
so  long  as  he  continues  the  great  job  he  is 
doing  against  the  forces  that  have  let  them- 
selves in  for  sharing  of  Adolf's  crazy  dreams 
of  a  new  world  dancing  to  his  crazy  music. 
And  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  Pacific 
charter  (and  stirely  if  there  Is  one  for  the 
Atlantic  there  ought  to  be  one  for  the  Pa- 
cific), then  Stalin  appears  to  have  adopted 
one  of  his  own  (certainly  a  profitable  one), 
for  the  charter  seems  to  let  him  carry  great 
shiploads  of  American  supplies  from  America 
to  Russia  right  straight  across  the  Pacific, 
right  around  the  coast  of  Japan,  through  the 
front  yard  of  Japan  and  into  Russia's  door  at 
Vladivostok  In  addition  to  that,  he  gives 
these  sneaky  Japs  fishing  rights,  and  Island 
rights,  at  Russia's  very  doors;  and  incidental- 
ly, at  our  doors,  too.  A  fine  charter,  that 
Pacific  charter,  if  it  exists.  A  fine  charter  for 
Rtissla  indeed.  It  even  lets  Russia  get  tons 
of  the  great  essential  called  rubber,  from 
Japanese-controlled  areas  while  Russia's  al- 
lies In  this  terrible  war  go  scratching  for 
ounces  of  rubber  and  substitutes  for  rubber. 
The  great,  unselfish  antlnatlonalist  Stalin 
will  not  even  meet  with  us  at  Casablanca  to 
talk  things  over.  He  Just  stays  at  home  and 
keeps  sawing  that  wood  we  all,  presumably, 
want  him  to  saw.  He  does  his  part  of  beating 
the  Axis,  but  refuses  to  say  just  what  he 
might  or  might  not  do  when  this  war  is 
ended.  t 

I  suppose  some  will  insist  that  these  are 
all  indications  of  the  idealistic  seed  and 
ground  eo  necessary  to  make  ready  for  the 
launching  by  the  United  Spates  of  a  mighty 
campaign  to  incorporate  one  world,  destroy 
nationalistic  selfishness,  entrench  democracy 
and  a  million  freedoms,  and,  of  course,  kill 
off  war  for  all  time,  except  for  those  wlio  will 
maintain  and  support  an  international  polic- 
ing force.  But  upon  what  meat  must  I  feed 
In  order  to  share  In  that  kind  of  thought? 
We  are  against  gain  from  aggression  for  the 
mere  sake  of  gain.  We  are  dead  set  against 
the  Idea  that  empires  shall  control  and  dom- 
inate any  part  of  the  world.  Shall  we  dare 
guess,  while  we  live  in  this  dream  world  oc- 
cupied by  some,  shall  we  dare  to  guess  now 
that  Britain  wants  nothing  in  north  Africa, 
and  that  Chtirchill  is  actually  fighting  this 
war  to  the  end  that  the  British  Empire  shall 
be  liquidated  after  the  war  is  won? 

CLOBALISTICS    AGAINST    BZALISM 

It  is  not  pleasurable  to  be  saying  and  asking 
these  things.  I  truly  wish  I  might  find  my- 
self in  a  world  where  there  vraa  no  need  to  be 
realistic  or  to  face  embarrassing  facts  which 
do  confront  tis  and  the  world  in  this  dark 
hour.  But  try  as  I  will  I  just  cannot  some- 
how build  my  way  into  that  dream  world 


which  Kxna  aeem  to  ooeopy  and  to  rldily 
enjoy.  I  find  mywU  having  to  deal  with. 
the  world  that  U  given  us  to  deal  with,  not 
a  dream  world,  not  the  kind  of  world  wa 
wish  we  might  have.  Present  day  global- 
istica  are  extremely  dUBcult  for  me  to  oooi- 
prehend.  especially  wh«i  our  allies  refuae  to 
take  part  in  the  global  ezerdsea. 

vam  THT  mOCHBOB   MOKK  THAir  THTBILr 

December  7,  1941,  brought  us  a  visitor  caus- 
ing abandonment  for  the  duration.  presum« 
ably,  of  any  talk  about  foreign  poUcy.  To 
have  quit  talking  foreign  policy  then  did 
not  necessarily  mean  that  we  who  had  been 
critical  of  foreign  policy  up  to  that  time 
tiad  abandoned  our  opinions  or  quit  our 
theories  one  whit.  It  meant  only  that  w« 
were  ready  to  concede  that  the  Nation  had 
its  hands  full  with  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  people  share  this 
view  that  we  had  an  ample  task  In  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  "Rie  smoke  was  still  rolling 
over  Pearl  Harbco'  when  certain  of  our  inta- 
ventlonlst  following  in  the  coxintry  under- 
took  pvirsult  of  a  policy  that  was  intended 
to  destroy  for  all  time  one  and  all  who  had 
tied  to  the  nonlntarentionlst  cause,  ths 
cause  which  some  persist  in  terming  "laola- 
tionism."  But  we  were  ready  to  f.gnore  and 
did  Ignore  these  attacks  and  these  smears 
in  anticipation  of  an  hour  when  all  would 
be  hewing  to  the  single  line  of  winning  this 
war.  We  refrained  from  any  I-told-you- 
so's.  We  did  not  seek  to  make  life  un- 
pleasant for  anyone  by  recalling  the  things 
we  had  aaked  to  be  done.  But  thoee  inter- 
ventionists who  have  now  become  globallsts 
have  persisted  and  have  made  the  issue  for 
Americans  to  a  degree  that  cannot  longer 
be  tolerated  or  Ignored.  I  have  taken  Just 
so  long  as  I  can  of  this  chant  that  we  must 
love  our  neighbors  better  than  the  United 
States  and  that  we  must  plan  for  these  nelgh> 
bora  the  world  over  rather  than  plan  for  our 
own  country. 

SnXNCE  MAT  SSEIC  TO  GIVB  COMSEIVT 

I  have  refrained  for  long  months  from 
expressions  such  as  I  make  here  tonight. 
I  have  tried  to  make  every  possible  contri- 
bution to  the  end  that  we  might  win  th« 
continued  good  will  of  otir  allies  in  these 
hours  when  allies,  whoever  they  might  be. 
mean  more  to  the  future  of  the  world  and 
to  my  cotintry  than  allies  have  ever  meant 
before  or  will  probably  ever  mean  again. 
But  when  I  find  silence  seeming  to  give 
Americans  reason  to  tjelieve  that  there  must 
be  complete  unity  behind  the  Wlllkics  and 
the  Roosevelts  whose  global  thinking  seems 
to  be  setting  the  stage  for  a  tremendous  de- 
degree  of  abandonment  of  American  sov- 
ereignty, setting  the  stage  for  the  American 
adoption  of  new  and  even  impossible  re- 
sponBlbllitles  to  the  whole  world,  when  I 
find  silence  accepted  as  consent  to  all  the 
crazy  global  thinking  with  which  some  of 
our  own  people.  In  conjunction  with  for- 
eign people,  are  trying  to  Indoctrinate  us, 
then  I  know  that  we  must  speak  out  and 
speak  out  plainly,  lest  we  permit  American 
spirit,  and  spirit  for  America,  to  forever  die. 
We  need  in  America  more  of  the  kind  of 
thinking  Rtissians  are  affording  Russia,  and 
Britons  are   affording  Britain. 

TEaaOB  IN  AMERICAN  TKINKINO. 

I  have  been  terribly  disturt>ed  by  an  ele- 
ment that  has  been  instilled  in  many  Amer- 
ican minds.  It  is  an  element  of  terror,  in 
high  places  and  low  places,  among  the  very 
rich  and  among  the  very  poor.  It  is  a  terror 
that  seems  to  include  most  classes  of  Ameri- 
can citizenry.  Men  and  women  appear  to 
stand  in  fear  that  if  they  dare  to  speak  what 
Is  in  their  minds  there  will  be  retaliations 
of  serious  consequences.  Men  have  seemed 
to  adopt  a  brand  cr  cnlnklng  which  certain 
forces  have  been  trying  to  Instill  for  long, 
thinking  to  the  effect  that  it  is  wrong  to  say 
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mendpus  outpouring  of  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  many  acute  observers  have  attrib- 
uted much  Importance  to  that  fact  In  ex- 
plaining the  phenomenal  military  power  of 
the  German  nation  in  1939  and  1940. 


count  of  lack  of  funds,  surely  due,  at  least  In 
part,  to  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  I  am  not  trying  to  deny  that  many 
naval  officers  of  high  rank  underestimated  too 
long  the  menace  to  the  surface  ship  contained 


armor  afloat.  I  submit  that  from  here  on  out 
the  story  of  air  attack  against  ships  and  of 
defenses  against  It  is  likely  to  be  comparable 
In  many  respects  to  the  race  between  armor 
and  gunpowder.    One  is  away  out  In  front  for 


agdlnst  this  war-breeding  thing  called  na- 
tionalism. And  every  move  they  make  each 
day  clearly  thows  that  they  want  and  seek 
no  advantage  which  they  are  not  ready  to 


realistic  or  to  face  embarrassing  facts  which 
do  confront  tia  and  the  world  in  this  dark 
hour.  But  try  as  I  will  I  Just  cannot  some- 
how build  my  waj  into  that  dream  world 


of  serious  consequences.  Men  have  ceemed 
to  adopt  a  brand  cf  cninklng  which  certain 
forces  have  been  trying  to  instill  for  long, 
thinking  to  the  effect  that  it  is  wrong  to  say 
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anjrthlng  that  Is  contrary  to  what  was  being 
said  by  those  who  appeared  to  be  In  Govern- 
ment leadership.  This  spirit  hns  resolved 
Itself  Into  an  order  that  dictates  that  all 
things  American  mwn  be  denied  and  ignored 
If  those  things  Interrupt  In  the  slUhtest  de- 
gree the  alleged  plans  for  the  building  of  an 
allegpd  better  world.  •One  World." 

REPUBLICANS    MUST    ACCEPT   CHALLENGE 

Certain  am  I  tonight  of  the  spirit  that 
prompts  the  call  for  this  meeting  Tliat 
spirit  Is  nothing  more,  nothing  less  than  an 
urge  to  demon.strate  that  the  great  bulk  of 
Republican  voters  In  this  country  are  not 
following  those  few  Republicans  who  h.nve 
been  trying  to  make  It  seem  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  Is  all-out  for  this  abundance 
of  baloney,  or  global  thinking,  that  will  have 
nothing  to  do  With  realLsm— global  thinking 
that  can  exist  only  In  a  dream  world.  For 
my  own  part  I  rse  here  to  say  tonight  that 
these  are  not  responsible  voices  which  pre- 
tend to  speak  for  republicanl.>^m  when  they 
pledge  us  to  the  doing  of  things  in  an  un- 
seen, unknown  world  in  which  we  do  not  yet 
fully  know  who  our  friends  and  enemies 
really  are  or  might  yet  be.  I  rise  to  most 
emphatically  challenge  that  sort  of  Repub- 
lican voice. 

AMERICAN     RESPONSIBILrrT     TO    THE     WORLD 

I  believe  I  speak  your  sentiment  when  I 
say  that  we,  all  of  us.  want  to  contribute  as 
fully  as  lies  wlthlh  our  ability  to  the  creation 
of  a  better  world.  We  hoi>e  that  our  allies, 
whoever  they  may  be  when  we  tit  down  at 
the  peace  table  and  share  the  responsibility 
of  writing  the  terms  of  peace,  are  going  to 
entertain  a  mind  quite  different  from  that 
which  seems  to  prevail  with  some  of  our  allies 
now.  and  which  certainly  did  prevail  nt  Ver- 
sailles when  wc.  a  people  following  great  and 
pure  Ideals,  were  so  rudely  awakened  to  the 
discovery  that  (Ur  allies  had  not  been  fight- 
ing for  the  name  things  for  which  we  thought 
we  were  flghtiiig.  I  am  Mure  that  if  that 
changed  mind  docs  prevail  and  we  find  a 
united  Allied  front  behind  uiiseinwh  Ideals, 
we  will  want  our  country,  and  those  who 
speak  for  It  ut  the  peace  table,  to  work  fully 
and  completely  for  the  creation  of  that  better 
world  foundation  that  could  bring  relief  from 
the  terrible  pain  of  these  recurrences  of  woild 
wars.  But  I  Insist  It  Isn't  prejudice  which 
prompts  the  millions  of  Americans  today  to 
doubt  that  there  will  exist  so  Idealistic  a 
mind  at  the  peace  table  Experience,  and 
no  better  teacher  has  the  world  ever  known, 
experience  tells  us  what  It  Is  fair  to  expect 
at  the  next  peace  writing  There  will  be 
present  there  seeking  service  the  most  selfish 
klnc!  of  representations.  We  will  find  then 
that  one  world  la  really  many  little  worlds 
with  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  a 
way  to  live.  Perhaps  by  example  we  i-hall  be 
able  to  reduce  the  degree  of  selfishness  and 
make  It  less  the  dictator  of  the  next  peace 
than  It  was  the  dictator  of  the  last  p)eace. 
Good.  If  that  only  can  be  true.  But  that  un- 
selfishness is  by  no  means  in  ev.d^^nce  in  any 
such  degree  at  this  stage  as  could  let  America 
feel  secure  In  undertaking  now  to  make  force- 
ful demands  ujion  our  allies  concerning  the 
things  that  they  must  agree  to  do  when  this 
war  IS  ended. 

^>KOD  OUR   ALLIES   OUT  OF   THE    W.\R 

Tn  make  such  demands,  to  undertake  to 
require  Russia  to  promise  certain  things,  to 
require  Britain  to  agree  to  the  Ideals  to 
which  we  give  expression  as  causes,  to  demand 
of  Ciilna  emphatic  agreement  that  she  will 
not  depart  from  us  In  our  requirement  for 
the  dispensation  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
freedoni.  and  that  she  will  Join  with  us  In 
toto  In  abandoning  nationalism — to  do  these 
things  now  1a  to  chance  the  loss  of  splendid 
allle.s  fighting  on  the  several  fronts  in  this 
war.    That  fact  ought  to  be  obvious  to  any- 


one Why  would  we  deceive  ourselves  as  to 
the  facts?  China  flk;ht  for  China  today. 
Churchill  ha*  made  it  clear  that  Britain  Is 
flfejhtlng  for  the  very  life  of  Britain,  and 
Stalin  affords  constant  evidence  of  a  first 
purpt.)se  In  this  war.  the  purpose  of  keeping 
Russia  strong  and  destroying  her  Irr.medlate 
enemies.  All  other  causes  that  enter  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  these  three  allies  are 
of  a  mighty  small  order  by  comparison  with 
this  Issue  of  self-preservation  and  national- 
Ism.  And  why  deceive  ourselves  by  goini;;  on 
the  theory  that  we  are  the  only  unseifidh 
power  on  the  Allied  front  when  in  turn  we 
are  on  that  front  to  defend  cur.selves  because 
of  a  sneaky  attack  upon  us  and  becau.se  of 
declarations  of  war  against  us  by  the  Axis? 
It  Is  high  time  that  we  resolved  ourselves 
to  a  dealing  with  facts  and  with  realities 
Instead  of  kidding  ourselves  Into  believing 
that  our  real  purpose  in  this  conflict  Is  that 
of  doing  some  such  preposterous  thing  as 
delivering  a  quart  of  nulk  everydav  to  every- 
body upon  the  face  of  this  earth,  when  in 
truth  we  haven't  begun  to  be  able  to  make 
such  a  delivery  to  a  large  part  nt  even  our 
own  American  people?  Henry  Wallace  can 
make  a  million  and  one  trips  more  to  South 
America  to  lay  out  American  milk  routes, 
but  he  is  not  going  to  fo<  this  world  Into 
believing  that  we  are  In  this  war  for  rea.'ons 
other  than  that  we  were  attacked  and  be- 
cause violent  enemies  declared  war  upon  us. 

AMERICA    DESiara  lO    HELP    ALL 

I  my  again  we  all  do  want  to  take  what- 
ever advantage  prevails  when  the  world  ends 
this  madiu'Bs.  to  build  Into  this  world  foun- 
dation conditions  and  understandings  that 
are  going  to  make  for  a  better  world,  for 
happier  people  throughout  the  world,  and 
for  a  world  freed  from  some  of  the  most 
obvious  causes  which  enter  Into  the  creation 
of  these  recurrent  hostilities  and  wastes. 
No  one  with  power  to  reanon  witnesses  the 
dying  and  the  Inhuman  suffering  of  Ameri- 
can boys  down  In  that  pesthole  called 
Guadalcanal;  one  does  not  (eel  and  tee 
the  pain  In  millions  of  American  homes 
occasioned  by  the  momentary  threat  of  mu- 
tilation, or  loss  of  loved  ones:  one  does  not 
hear  and  know  the  awfulnest  visited  upon 
the  J.'ws  In  parts  of  the  world,  upon  the 
Norwegians,  the  Danes,  the  Belgians,  and 
the  Holland  fathers  and  mothers  and  chil- 
dren; one  does  not  acknowledge  the  flow  of 
human  bkxid  that  has  washed  and  Is  still 
washing  the  lands  of  western  Russia  and 
the  soil  of  China  without  feeling  within  him- 
self or  herself  the  urge,  the  must,  to  do 
what  can  be  done  to  write  off  the  praspect 
of  a  repetition  of  this  nightmare  for  future 
generations  cf  the  nations  of  the  world, 

FEEDING  WORLD  IS  OUR  GREATEST  OPPORTUNrTT 

I  like  to  think  that  there  is  hope  in  this 
terrible  suffering  In  other  portions  of  the 
world  where  hunger,  distress,  and  starvation 
are  daily  companions.  I  like  to  think  that 
there,  even  there.  Is  hope  and  expectation 
that  when  this  war  shall  end.  there  will  be 
relief  for  thtm,  there  will  be  help  for  them, 
there  will  be  casing  of  the  pain  and  remedy 
for  the  ills,  food  for  the  hungry,  help  that 
1.S  going  to  reestablish  civilization  And  I 
like  to  think  that  those  poor  souls  who 
entertain  these  hopes  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  as  their  most  likely  source  of 
help.  There  Is  something  of  a  thrill  in  be- 
ing an  American  when  reiUlzing  that  millions 
upon  millions  of  souls  do  look  to  us  as  that 
source  of  help.  God  knows  I  would  not 
deny  fulfillment  of  those  hopes  Everything 
within  our  power  must  be  done  and  will  be 
done  to  meet  the  human  needs  that  the 
world  of  human  beings  presents  today,  and 
will  present  In  a  larger  way.  I  fear,  before 
this  order  Is  ended.  Heaven  grant  that  we 
shall  not  now  throw  away  that  which  will 
stand  us  In  good  stead  when  tne  need  for  our 


help  is  greatest  and  when  we  shall  be  free 
of  the  bars  which  the  war  creates,  to  dis- 
peii.se  that  help.  It  can  fairly  be  said  In 
critlclEm  of  the  planning  In  this  day  that 
we  are  overlooking  our  largest  bet  when  we 
fail  to  extend  every  possible  encouragement 
and  help  In  the  production  of  food  In  such 
abundance  as  will  let  us  be  largely  armed 
when  the  peace  bells  shiUl  ring,  armed  to 
carry  that  to  the  world  which  the  world  will 
need  most  of  all  We  shall  fulfill  the  hopes 
of  the  world  only  to  that  extent  that  we 
prepare  ourselves  today  with  supplle.s  and 
with  surpUises  that  we  can  dip  Into  without 
stmt  when  thp  fighting  bhall  cease, 

I  say  atialn  that  I  would  not  deny  fulfill- 
ment of  the  human  hopes  of  the  world  And 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  you  when  I  say 
that  we  nre  ready  to  do  everv-thlng  within 
our  power  to  meet  hum.in  needs  the  world 
over,  when  we  can  carry  our  help  to  those  who 
do  so  desperately  need.  But  to  do  that  does 
not  require  tha'  we  stick  our  united  head  up 
Into  the  clouds  and  dream.  dre:im,  dnarr 
of  doing  for  the  world  the  kind  of  Job  we 
haven't  even  yet  been  able  to  do  for  ourselves 
and  our  own  people  Our  flrst  cause  In  this 
hour  namely,  that  of  winning  this  war  and 
having  a  chance  to  say  something  about  the 
peace  when  the  war  Is  ended.  Is  going  to  be 
sorely  Jeopardized  if  certain  Americans,  both 
Republican  and  Democrat.  Including  human 
chameleons  are  going  to  Insist  upon  com- 
promising the  American  people  In  plans  that 
cannot  be  created  In  the  light  which  the 
world  affords  today  and  If  those  tame  people 
go  on  seeming  to  prod  our  allies  into  posi- 
tions which  obviously  they  will  not  take  If 
they  can  avoid  It.  If  there  is  genuine  wUh 
for  a  united  front  here  at  home  and  on  the 
side  of  the  alllefl.  for  heaven's  sake  let  us 
be  done  with  this  alUy  unreallatic  "Union 
Now."  "One  World"  planning.  Olobalitia 
could  be  our  undoing. 

WHEN  WE  MiaaKD  THE  BOAT 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  dincti--* 
the  prevailing  attitude  of  aome  of  our  ollirs. 
I  am  not  the  one  to  tell  the  Russian*.  ihn 
Brlttah.  and  Chinese  that  they  must  atop 
looking  out  for  themselves,  because  after  all, 
we  Americans  are  going  to  be  doing  the  pnmo 
thing  when  comea  the  time  tc  deal  with  the 
after-wnr  responsibilities  But  I  wonder  if 
by  chance  this  fact  that  our  allies  will  be 
looking  out  for  themselves  l^n't  In  part  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  deal  of  this  present-d,>y 
urge  to  try  to  nail  down  understandinps  of 
the  peace  now  even  before  the  war  Is  won. 
If  that  is  the  case  I  fear  we  arc  due  for  great 
disappointment.  For  we've  nothing  to  b.nr- 
galn  with  We've  nothing  to  trade  with, 
nothing  to  offer  that  our  allies  are  not  nl- 
ready  getting  from  us.  And  these  allies  knew 
that  we  are  In  this  war  to  the  end  They  are 
not  subject  to  any  implication  through  any 
resolution  we  Introduce  or  pass,  through  any- 
thing we  say.  that  we  are  threatening  tc 
abandon  the  war  or  afford  any  action  that 
might  lessen  the  chance  to  win  the  war. 

I  hope  that  the  story  Is  entirely  without 
foundation  Within  the  last  24  hours  I  have 
been  cheered  by  reasoning  that  runs  contrary 
to  the  po-sslbUity  of  this  condition  existinR. 
But  if  there  is  cause  for  this  persistent  and 
ugly  rumor  that  Mr  Stalin  Is  demandli.K' 
Allied  agreement  respecting  Russia  s  a!let;td 
right  to  Finland.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  tlie 
Busphorus  after  this  war  is  done,  what  can 
we  do.  what  nre  we  going  to  do  about  It  other 
than  appeal  through  diplomatic  channels  (or 
the  kind  of  rea.sonlng  that  Is  going  to  permit 
a  continued  Independence  of  these  great  little 
countries  in  north  Europe?  Would  we 
threaten  to  quit  the  war  unless  Russia 
changed  her  demands?  Would  we  threaten 
abandonment  of  our  lend-lease  aid  to  Russin 
and  thtis  hasten  a  passible  peace  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  with  Germany  probably 
happy  to  give   Russia  what  sne  might  want 
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and    what    Russia    eouM   not   get   from    the 
allies? 

Let's  rot  b?  foolish  about  this  sort  of 
thing.  First  of  all.  the  situation  may  not 
actually  exist.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
that  It  does  not.  But  if  it  does,  or  if  any 
like  situation  arises,  then  It  is  for  us  to 
remember  once  and  for  all  that  we  "missed 
the  boat"  on  chance  to  really  influence  the 
action  and  the  ambitions  of  our  allies  when 
we  afforded  them  unqualified  access  to  our 
help  through  the  lend-lease  arrangement. 
Tlmt  was  tlie  time  for  us  to  have  accom- 
plished understandings  respecting  the  shape 
of  the  world  to  follow  this  war.  That  was 
when  we  had  better  chance  than  we  shall 
ever  have  again  to  really  Influence  tn  a  big 
way  the  peace  that  waa  to  follow  this  war. 
Now  we  are  only  one  of  several  allies,  each 
with  gepnrate  Interests  except  for  that  one 
of  national  self-pieservatlon.  We've  got  to 
take  otir  chance  from  here  on  In,  along  with 
the  others  of  our  allies.  To  pursue  any 
other  course  Is  to  seriously  ootut  disaster 
In  the  conduct  of  this  war. 


PEOPIK  MUST  MAKX  SCLVBS  HEABD 

There  Is  only  on«  way  to  be  done  with  this 
planning  and  scheming  which  is  having  a 
tendency  to  upaet  the  primary  purpose  we 
ouRht  to  want  serTed  today.  That  la  for  the 
American  people  to  cast  aside  that  terror 
which  has  been  planted  In  their  minds,  rise 
up  in  their  places  again  and  again  and  again 
and  let  themselves  be  heard  In  opposition  to 
this  Achcinlng.  Let  the  American  people 
be  pl.t  in -spoken  aa  tbcy  will  be,  and  as  they 
•re  when  they  dare  to  speak  In  the  light  of 
the  realism  that  they  see  day  In  and  day 
out.  Let  us  not  longer  let  this  scheming 
betray  us  into  compromising  positions  which 
can  be  created  when  a  people  merely  seem 
to  give  conaent  to  the  global  thinkers  and  the 
global  planners  who  have  made  this  Issue  at 
a  time  uhen  the  Issue  ought  to  have  been 
ftvotded  III  the  intereeu  of  unity,  in  the  inter* 
•sta  of  wuming  this  war. 

i«o  Bvniatram  or  awzktcan  xdcals 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  stand  aside  and 
remain  silent  In  these  days  that  have  fol- 
lowed Pearl  Harbor  and  hear  boneat  Ameri- 
cans who  were  eerving  the  most  honeat  of 
American  purposes  before  Pearl  Harbor  by 
striving  to  avoid  involvement  of  our  country 
In  this  war,  the  ooet  of  which  no  one  dares 
think  about,  attacked  and  castigated  as  being 
responsible  (or  this  war.  aa  being  selflsh  na- 
tlonallsLs,  Incapable  of  vlalonlng  a  better 
world.  Yet,  stand  by  many  of  us  have,  re- 
fraining from  anawera  that  might  provoke 
larger  disunity  than  was  prevalent,  ready  to 
wait  for  another  time  to  talk,  ready  to  wait 
for  time  to  render  a  verdict  concerning  the 
merit  of  the  American  theories  that  were 
advanced  through  the  days  of  arms  embargo 
repeal  and  Icud-leaalng.  But  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  stand  by  when  one  sees  his  coun- 
try blindfolded,  l)elng  walked  out  on  a  plank, 
which.  If  accepted,  could  easily  mean  sur- 
render cf  the  things  we  want  to  preserve  after 
this  war  more  than  anything  else — American 
ways.  American  Ideals,  for  the  world  if  the 
world  will  have  them,  but  for  Americans  at 
least. 

WKY    CONGRESS    REMAINED    SILENT 

If  there  be  those  among  you  who  aasume 
that,  because  there  has  not  been  extended 
debate  on  the  subject  in  Congress.  It  must 
follow  that  the  talking  of  the  globalists  Is 
reflective  cf  common  thought  In  the  Con- 
press,  and  that  therefore  there  can  be  little 
or  no  tifie  In  fighting  against  what  appeared 
to  be  the  trends — if  this  be  your  assumption, 
then  let  me  say  to  you  that  Congress  has 
been  silent  on  theae  things  only  because  It 
felt  that  such  talk  could  but  )eopardize  our 
chance  to  win  thli  war.  If  there  be  those 
among  you  who  feel  that  opposition  to  some 
of  this  global  planning  te  going  to  be  ac- 


cepted by  oar  allies  as  discouragement,  let 
me  say  to  you  that  our  global  thinkers  are 
fooling  themselyes  and  fooling  Amcrtcans 
much  more  largely  than  they  are  fooling  the 
people  of  our  Allied  Nations.  And  so  long  as 
there  is  threat  that  unanswered  global  think- 
ing Is  going  to  accomplish  its  purpose  for 
want  of  opposition,  then  let  me  urge  you 
again,  speak  up  Americans,  speak  up  Repub- 
licans! And  If  you  will  make  yourselves 
heard  In  stKh  force  aa  you  have  power  to 
make  yourselves  heard  you  will  put  a  lot  of 
silly  thinking  and  planning  to  rout  and 
hasten  the  day  when  there  can  be  honeat 
understanding  among  those  allies  who  are 
going  to  have  the  responsiblUty  of  writing 
the  peace  which  we  have  right  to  hope  wtU 
be  a  peace  with  some  endurance,  more  endttf- 
ance  by  far  than  was  the  last  peace. 

RECOGKOS   THINGS   THAT    ARE 

Just  100  years  ago  Teimyson  was  looking 
into  the  future,  beholding  and  so  beautifuUy 
giving  expreteion  to  the  ideals  he  saw  being 
fulfUled  in  the  world  o-  brothwhood  of  man. 
He  wrote  lines  which  are  thriUing.  even  today, 
those  who  would  lUten  to  what  we  should  all 
like  to  see  ahead.  But  that  thrill  vanishes 
BO  quickly  when  realism  U  brought  Into  the 
picture  of  what  might  happen  after  this  war, 
in  light  ol  what  is  taking  place  under  our 
very  eyes.  When  I  dip  into  the  future  far 
as  human  eye  can  see.  I  behold  a  world  as 
aelflah.  Just  aa  selfish  as  can  be.  Why  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  thinga  which  our  alllea  are 
making  so  clear  to  us  every  day  respecting 
their  first  Interests  In  the  winning  of  this 
war?  We  have  a  right  to  dreem,  we  have  a 
duty  upon  ourselves  to  strive  for  that  finer 
brotherhood  of  man.  But  It  isn't  a  require- 
ment that  we  »hall  be  blind  to  what  Is  before 
us  in  the  wsy  of  tools  of  cooperation  such  as 
are  going  to  be  available  when  thla  terrible 
fire  enda.  Are  we  fair  to  ourselves  If  we  do 
not  recognlie  the  things  that  are? 

WHAT  WILL  ALLICS    LIT  US   DO? 

If  the  Ideals  we  would  like  to  serve  are  not 
shared  by  our  allies.  It  cannot  be  blamed 
upon  us.  We  can  nevertheless  go  on  serving 
those  ideals  as  best  we  know  how,  but  the 
degree  of  freedoms  that  we  bring  to  the 
world  after  this  war  will  t>e  wholly  dependent, 
(why  don't  we  acknowledge  It?),  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  what  our  own  allies  are  ready 
to  grant  and  help  distribute  to  their  own  and 
to  others. 

Americans,  let  not  our  leadership  be  per- 
mitted to  place  Iteelf  out  on  the  end  of  a  limb 
as  did  that  great  American  idealist,  Woodrow 
Wilson.  He  dreamed.  He  dreamed  what  men 
thought  were  Ideals  within  reach  of  this 
world.  He  labcwed  day  in  and  day  out  upon 
plans  for  the  kind  of  peace  that  would  give 
us  a  world  free  of  those  causes  which  brought 
repetition  of  terrible  consequences.  Ameri- 
cans applauded  him  because  Americans,  too, 
were  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  getting 
something  really  good  and  fine  out  of  that 
war,  for  ourselvee,  for  the  world,  for  pos- 
terity. When  Wilson  enunciated  those  14 
points  we  cheered,  the  world  cheered,  and  the 
enemy  said:  "If  that  kind  of  peace  is  avail- 
able then  well  end  this  war  here  and  now." 
It  did  end.  The  arrival  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  American  delegation  at  Versallle-  was 
applauded.  Prayers  went  up  for  the  American 
delegation  and  for  the  Idealism  they  carried 
to  Versailles  Wilson  and  the  American  dele- 
gation labored  Intently,  quite  unselfishly  at 
the  peace  table  and  in  the  conference  rooms 
at  Versailles.     Then  things  happened. 

LBSSOM   MO.    1    AT   VPBAnJ.M 

It  Is  so  easily  and  glibly  said  today  that  if 
only  the  United  States  had  joined  the  League 
of  Nations  this  war  of  today  could  have  been 
avoided. 

Many  there  are  who  find  it  so  easy  to  adopt 
tha  ttMory  tiaat  our  failure  to  join  the  league 


of  Nations  made  this  war.  that  Iscdatlonlsts 
in  the  Senate  who  fought  American  partici- 
pation In  the  League  of  Nations,  created  this 
present  war.  Oh,  thoughtless  Americans  I 
Go  back  to  history.  Go  back  to  truth  and  to 
fact  and  acknowledge  that  truth  and  fact. 
It  was  not  failure  to  join  the  League  of  Na- 
tions that  brought  on  this  war.  I  feel  that 
had  we  joined  the  League  of  Nations  this  war 
would  have  come  about  much  sooner  than  It 
did.  No.  it  wasn't  failure  to  Join  the  League 
of  Nations  that  brought  on  this  war.  What 
created  this  war  was  the  failure  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  accomplisb  his  plain  simple  pur- 
poses covered  by  hi»  14  points,  at  the  peace 
table  at  Versailles.  His  ideals,  his  points, 
were  whipped  tmtll  they  bled,  and  whipped 
by  our  own  allies,  largely  the  same  alllea  who 
we  are  looking  to  after  this  war  to  write  a 
sensible  peace  and  to  refrain  from  the  self- 
ishness which  betrayed  the  ideology  that 
America  carried  to  the  peace  table  at  Ver- 
sailles 25  years  ago. 

Has  anything  happened,  Is  anything  writ- 
ten, is  anything  apparent  now  that  lets  us 
conclude  that  otir  allies  are  going  to  be  of 
a  differing  mind  when  next  we  gather  with 
them  at  the  peace  table?  I  haven't  seen  it. 
You  haven't  seen  It.  We  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  seen  plenty  to  Indicate  that  the  world 
we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  now,  and 
in  the  ihunedUte  years  to  come.  Is  pretty 
m\Kb  the  same  Identical  world  that  ww 
worked  with  at  VersaiUee  after  that  last  war. 

TOLD  WHAT  WB  CAIf WOT  DO 

What   shall   we   do   In   light   of   all    this 
realism?    Shan  we   let  ourselves  be   fooled 
again,  deceiving  ourselves  and  trying  to  de- 
ceive   the    world    about    conditions    which 
mtist  prevail  when  this  war  ends?    It  prob- 
ably Isn't  the  bright  thing  to  say;  but  what 
I  sny  is  thought  being  entertained  In  mil- 
lions of  American  minds,  namely,  that  we 
will  do  well  If  we  get  out  of  this  war  and 
out  of  the  next  peace  more  fortunately  than 
we  got  out  of  the  lart  war  and  the  attendant 
peace.    If  ever  a  nation  was  given  enduring 
notice  that  it  could  not  dominate  the  world, 
that  it  could  not  dominate  lu  allies  or  dom- 
mate  any  part  of  Its  allies,  it  waa  that  notic* 
given    at   Versailles   following   the   last   war. 
Merciful  heaven— let's  read  that  lesson  again. 
Not  with  a  view  to  Jeopardizing  or  lessening 
our   effort   in   the   winning   of   this   present 
strtiggle,  but  alone  with  a  view  to  getting  to 
the  peace  table  the  next  time  with  our  eyea 
open,  our  feet  on  the  ground,  and  oiu  heads 
somewhere    other    than    In    a    dream    world 
where  130.000,000  people  would  presumably 
be  destined  to  dictate,  control,  and  dominate 
a  world  of  2,169,873.000  of  people.     After  all, 
and  I  repeat,  the  peace  following  this  war  is 
going  to  be  what  we  and  our  allies  make  It. 
We  have  only  a  single  voice  In  the  determi- 
nation. 

AMERICANS    WILL    CtTARD    THO    RIGHTS 

Were  it  not  so  serious  as  respects  possible 
eonaequences.  It  would  be  laughable  to  ob- 
serve how  completely  some  global  thinkers  in 
our  midst  are  ignoring  and  wanting  to  ignore 
basic  consideration*^  which  are  going  to  bind 
Americans  Jtist  as  materially  as  they  have 
been  binding  Americans  in  the  past.  Stirely 
those  considerations  are  selfish.  Quite  self- 
ish Indeed.  They  are  considerations  Involv- 
ing American  sovereignty  and  the  right  of 
America  to  determine  her  own  way  of  life; 
to  determine  her  own  relationship  with  other 
parts  of  the  world;  to  determine  who  shall 
and  how  many  shall  Ise  permitted  to  come  to 
tis  from  other  lands;  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  we  shall  be  parties  In  the  task  of 
policing  the  world;  to  determine  how  much 
of  food  and  of  wealth  we  shall  make  aTallable 
to  the  world;  to  determine  to  what  extent 
we  shall  indiUge  In  free  trade;  to  determine 
what  shall  be  the  living  standards  of  our  own 
people.    Tet  global  thinkers  would  aeem  to 
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things  now  Ls  to  chance  the  loss  of  splendid 
allies  righting  on  the  several  fronts  In  tbla 
war.    That  fact  ought  to  be  obvious  to  any- 


thls  order  Is  ended.  Heaven  grant  that  we 
shall  not  now  throw  away  that  which  will 
stand  ua  In  good  stead  when  the  need  for  our 


and  thus  hasten  a  pwslble  peace  between 
Ru.ssla  and  Ofrmany.  with  Germany  probably 
happy  to  give   Russia  what  she  might  want 


Chance  to  win  thli  war.  If  there  be  those 
among  vou  who  feel  that  opposition  to  some 
of   this   global  plannlnc  te  going   to  be  me- 


Bvoiaea. 

Many  there  are  who  find  it  so  etsy  to  adopt 
the  theory  tliat  our  failure  to  Join  the  League 
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what  shall  be  the  living  standards  of  our  own 
people.    Yet  global  thlnken  woxild  aeem  to 
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be  ready  to  abandon  this  right  of  Americana 
to  determine. 

SOME   QtrtSTIONS    IGNORED    BY    GLOBALISTS 

How  many  Americans  do  you  presume  are 
ready  to  let  down  the  Immigration  bars  which 
have  played  so  large  a  part  In  American 
economy  In  the  years  gone  by?  How  many 
Americans  do  you  suppose  there  are  who 
stand  ready  today  tu  say  that,  In  the  Inter- 
eats  of  maintaining  peace  In  the  world  we 
shall  so  conduct  ourselves  and  so  write  and 
ndmlnlstpr  our  Import  and  export  laws  as  to 
be  ready  to  receive  anything  and  everytnlng 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  might  offer  us  In 
exchange  for  such  commodities  as  we  had 
and  they  wanted?  Since  agricultural  pro- 
duction Is  largely  the  only  thing  that  many 
nations  have  to  offer  us  on  a  trade  basis. 
It  seems  to  follow  that  a  first  essential  in 
global  thinking  Is  that  American  agricul- 
tural interests  will  be  completely  sur- 
rendered, put  on  the  block,  so  to  speak. 

TRADING    FARMERS    OUT   OF    EXISTENCE 

Well.  I  see  transpiring  every  day  a  course  of 
action  toward  American  farmers  that  would 
Indicate  that  there  was  substantial  ground 
and  reason  to  believe  that  maybe  global 
tlilnklng  Is  already  being  practiced  In  this 
particular  field  and  that  the  American  farmer 
Is  ix-lng  put  in  a  strait  Jacket  which  is 
supposed  to  hold  him  helpless  to  resist  his 
being  traded  out  of  existence  In  this  "one 
world"  that  some  people  are  going  to  create. 

Henrt  Wallace,  for  example,  accepted  as 
the  great  champion  of  the  American  farmer 
for  years,  has  made  It  painfully  plain  that 
In  his  thlnlting  we  are  going  to  have  to  be 
ready  to  surrender  and  abandon  American 
agricultural  Interests  In  a  measurable  way. 
American  farmers  mustn't  produce  crops  that 
would  make  rubber;  that  would  only  make 
for  another  war.  he  says  Does  good  neigli- 
borllness  require  that  we  ignore  the  interests 
of  our  own  people? 

How  long  after  this  war  has  ended  do  you 
suppose  Americans  are  going  to  countenance 
a  policy  that  includes  lurnishing  commodi- 
ties to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  desper- 
ately need  ourselves  to  sustain  health  and 
strength? 

How  long  do  you  suppose  the  American 
people  would  tolerate  a  policy  that  brings 
endless  numbers  of  refugees  from  other  lands 
to  our  shores  to  compete  with  our  own.  with 
wholly  contrary  standards   to   be   served? 

And  how  long  do  you  suppose  the  Atner- 
Ican  people,  freed  from  any  feeling  that  they 
might  Jeopardize  our  chance  to  win  the  war 
by  speaking  about  It  now — how  long  will  they 
rorfiain  silent  in  the  prospect  of  our  under- 
takin'.;  the  gigantic  task  of  policing  the  world 
of  2.169873.000  people?  Let  us  Just  touch 
that  more  immediate  challenge  for  a  moment, 
the  policing  Job. 

tTNCLE  SAM,   WORLD  POUCEMAN 

Of  course  there  is  a  meastire  of  policing  to 
be  done  by  the  Allies  when  this  war  shall  end. 
We  had  to  do  It  after  the  last  war.  We  shall 
have  to  do  it  again.  But  I  venture  the  guess 
that  the  American  people  will  never  tolerate 
any  such  policing  Job  as  globallsts  seem  to 
contemplate. 

This  International  police  force  which  Is  In 
some  minds  would  appear  to  be  an  under- 
taking with  Russia,  China,  Britain,  and  our- 
i.elvcs  Jointly  affording  the  establishment  of 
navy  and  of  army  necessary  In  attaining  the 
full  purpose  of  the  policing  job.  Has  It  oc- 
curred that  this  International  policeman 
Isn't  going  to  be  the  most  popular  fellow  on 
earth?  If  It  hasn't  then  put  yourselves  In 
the  shoes — as  Americans  put  yourselves  In 
the  shoes  of  those  who  are  going  to  be  po- 
liced. Your  reaction  in  that  Instance  Is  go- 
ing to  be  no  less  severe  than  Is  your  ultimate 
reaction  to  such  questions  as  the.se: 

If  we  have  an  international  police  force, 
who  is  going  to  command  It?     Who  is  going 


to  furnLsh  the  ships?  What  flag  will  It  fly? 
Who  is  going  to  furnish  the  men?  Who  Is 
going  to  say  where  the  police  force  shall  be 
today,  and  tomcricw?  Will  It  be  an  Amer- 
ican? An  Englishman?  A  Russian?  Or  a 
Chltiamun?  After  all,  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulations of  these  various  countries,  we  are 
going  to  have  no  right  to  dictate  finally  who 
shall  command  this  giant  police  force.  And 
once  the  command  is  determined,  doesn't 
it  follow  that  every  power  upon  eartli  that 
is  not  in  inunediate  command  of  the  polic- 
ing csiabllshinent  Is  going  to  have  to  pro- 
vide a  military  establishment  for  Itself  of 
such  strength  as  to  meet  any  power  or  pow- 
ers which  might  combine  against  it,  with  the 
chance  of  having  to  fight  the  International 
force,  too?  Then  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  kind  of  world  policing  that  soihe  global 
artist.**  are  visicjnlng  would  invite  an  arma- 
ment rfce  of  sucli  magnitude  as  tlie  world 
had  never  dreamed  of  prior  to  this  engage- 
ment which  has  the  economy  of  the  world 
flowing  Into  armament.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  some  advantage  in  summoning  an 
allied  conference  at  the  present  time  to  de- 
termine the  terms  of  peace,  to  the  end  that 
we  could  have  quicker  demonstration  of  the 
Impossible  situation  that  Is  going  to  prevail 
when  that  conference  Is  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  determining  Just  who  is 
going  to  command  the  international  police 
force  to  be  established.  It  would  get  about 
as  far  as  the  recent  refugee  conference  got. 

TOUCH  TO  HAVE  TO  DEAL  WITH  REALISM 

Oh,  but  realism  Is  a  terrible  thing,  Isn't  it? 
How  unfortunate  that  in  a  time  like  this, 
wiien  we  want  to  be  so  helpful,  wlien  we  wnnt 
to  be  so  great,  when  we  want  to  do  so  ni'.ch 
for  the  world — hf)W  emliiuras-slng  Is  realsm 
and  knowledge  of  what  we  probably  can  and 
cannot  do,  however  .'ii:cessful  we  m:giit  be. 
in  league  with  our  allies.  In  winning  this 
war  In  a  degree  thii  is  going  to  let  us  have 
the  say  about  the  peace  that  shall  follow; 
realism  kills  these  .ine-world  dream.*;.  But 
being  realistic  Is  a  full  obligation  in  this 
kind  of  an  hour.  And  I  think  we  ought  not 
run  from  It.  Certainly  we  ought  not  shirk 
from  it  in  a  degree  that  Is  going  to  permit 
the  advancement  of  causes  that  can  so 
easily  undermine  America  and  deprive  Amer- 
icans of  the  things  that  they  liave  first,  last, 
and  all  claim  to.  Wendell  Willkle  enjoys  the 
privilege,  If  he  wants  to  exercise  it,  of  build- 
ing a  little  world  all  of  his  own  and  livUig  in 
this  dream  world  If  he  chooses.  But  for  my 
own  part,  I  shall  never  forget  that  Wendell 
WiUkie  Is  never  to  be  taken  at  his  word.  He 
indulges  freely  in  words,  not  always  prepared 
by  himself.  But  he  has  also  given  Americans 
notice  In  so  many  words  that  however  ser- 
ious he  may  seem  to  be.  In  whatever  serious 
undertaking  he  may  seem  to  engage — he  has 
made  it  clear  that  what  he  says  and  does  may 
be  Just  plain  politics  or  "campaign  oratory." 
But  this  is  not  the  time  for  meaningless  ora- 
tory or  unobjective  politics.  Instead  it  Is 
the  time  to  be  building  cautiously  and  wisely 
for  the  future  with  a  view  to  keeping  what 
Is  good  for  America  and  Americans,  main- 
taining a  c  iurse  of  helpfulness  to  the  world 
today  and  lomorrow  that  can  afford  liberties 
and  frccdi  i  .  .  for  the  world  without  Jeopard- 
izing one  ht.frty  or  a  single  freedom  enjoyed 
by  America:  .^.  Republicans  will  perform  a 
service  of  en.  wring  advantage  to  their  coun- 
try If  they  will  come  out  of  their  corner 
swinging  and  clubbing  against  the  kind  of 
thinking  and  talking  that  would  take  Amer- 
ica. I  repeat,  blindfokli-d.  out  on  the  glooal 
gangplank,  for  a  plunge  Into  seas  which 
have  long  been  charted  by  great  Americans  as 
seas  of  fire,  seas  of  hate,  seas  of  Jealousy,  seas 
of  hopeless  entanglement. 

A    TIME    FOR    EACH    PURPOSE 

By  chance  the  world  may,  when  this  war 
has  ended,  come  to  share  with  America  a 
view  she  has  entertained  for  generations — 


the  view  that  there  Is  nothing  In  It  for  tl^e 
common  people  to  permit  Jealousies  and 
hates  to  dominate  the  International  course 
pursued  by  their  leaders.  In  that  event,  then 
surely  America  will  go  the  full  route  in  Join- 
ing with  other  nations  in  plain  spoken  and 
sincerely  backed  understandings.  But  when 
we  are  introduced  to  that  kind  of  world  will 
be  ample  time  for  us  to  de'.ermine  what  our 
country  can  and  will  do.  In  that  event  we 
can  have  the  enjoyable  advantage  of  sc^'ing 
all  the  international  cards  on  the  table,  face 
up,  whereas  those  afflicted  with  "globalitis  " 
now  would  deal  the  cards  which  possibly 
another  generation  of  Americans  would  have 
to  play  without  having  had  a  chance  to 
shuiKe,  cut,  and  deal  thim 

JOB     NOW     IS     THAT     OF     WINNING     WAR 

As  for  now,  with  the  world.  Including  our 
allies,  in  so  uncertain  and  noncommittul  a 
frame  of  mind,  we  had  best  confine  ourselve.s 
to  the  gigantic  Job  given  us  to  do,  the  Job 
we  are  all  trying  to  do,  win  this  war.  and  win 
it  as  quickly  a.s  can  be  done  and  with  as  little 
cost  in  lives  as  is  possible.  Let's  not  get  our 
allied  fighting  fronts  in  a  battle  of  words 
over  what  shall  be  the  division  of  spoils  or 
over  what  our  allies  shall  and  shall  not  have. 
This  is  hardly  the  time  to  be  telling  Ru.ssia, 
Britain,  and  China  that  they  must  stop  look- 
ing out  for  themselves  and  let  us  all  have  a 
hand  In  determining  what  they  shall  have 
and  do  after  we've  won  the  war. 

I  suppose  this  attitude  of  mine  will  be 
labeled  by  both  the  deep  and  shallow  global 
thinkers  as  small-time  Isolationism,  rank 
and  thoughtless  nationalism.  Be  that  a;,  it 
may,  Im  something  more  than  confident 
that  these  thoughts  to  which  I  have  tried 
to  give  expression  are  the  thoughts  of  enough 
Americans  in  Republican  ranks  to  do  a  cer- 
tain Job  If  only  those  ranks  will  close  in 
and  make  their  voices  and  their  choices  count 
In  electing  spokesmen.  That  job  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  Job  of  completely  overwhelming 
and  smothering  the  WlUkle-Roosevelt -Carne- 
gie Foundation  kind  of  leadership,  leadership 
that  would  deny  the  American  people  any 
choice  in  determining  their  own  future  if 
only  they  could  If  fighting  that  sort  of 
cause  constitutes  isolationism  or  nationalism, 
then  I'm  sure  we  are  a  nation  of  isola- 
tionists and  nationalists  In  the  large  majority. 

STILL    POSSIBLE    TO    BE    GOOD    AMERICANS    WHILE 
FIGHTING    FOR    WHAT    IS    BEST    FOR    A.MERICA 

Silence  is  a  grand  weapon  in  certain  emer- 
gencies and  up  to  a  certain  point.  But 
with  the  one-world,  one-party  advocates, 
using  anything  but  silence,  let  me  suggest 
to  you.  fellow  Republicans,  that  we  abandon 
silence  and  use  such  weapons  as  are  at  our 
command  as  Americans,  and  strike  down  this 
thing  that  Insists  we  cannot  be  good  Ameri- 
cans if  we  don't  forget  what  Is  best  for 
Amerlcan\  today  and  tomorrow. 


Personnel  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satuiday, 
May  22. 1943.  was  National  Maritime  Day. 
The  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, the  War  Shippinp  Administration, 
shipbuildings  plant:,  in  the  United  Stales. 
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shipyard  workers,  and  personnel  upon 
the  ship.*;,  have  performed  heroic  services 
which  it  Is  impossible  now  to  appraise 
adequately. 

The  record  is  an  outstanding  one  of 
which  the  country  may  be  proud.  The 
work  that  is  being  done  in  carrying  the 
war  to  the  enemy  is  expressed  most 
praphically  by  the  release  from  the  Navy 
Department  on  May  10,  1943,  of  the 
eighth  merchant  marine  casualty  list. 
The  list  covers  31  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  This  list 
brings  the  total  of  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  casualties  reported  to  next 
of  kin  durinp  the  period  from  September 
27,  1941,  to  May  1.  1943,  to  a  grand  total 
of  4,555.  This  grand  total  is  subdivided 
as  follows: 

Dead 569 

Missing 3,  986 

Total 4,566 

These  men  on  the  merchant  marine 
have  faced  untold  dangers.  They  are  de- 
termined that  the  precious  cargo  they 
carry  shall  go  through,  and  they  are 
carryir;g  that  cargo  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  terrible  or- 
deals to  which  they  are  subjected  and 
throuch  which  they  pass.  In  There  Go 
the  Ships,  Able  Seaman  Robert  Carse 
tells  the  story  of  a  voyage  on  the  Mur- 
mansk supply  route,  and  reveals  a 
graphic  picture  of  these  merchant  sea- 
men fightinR  through  one  of  the  death 
traps  throueh  which  these  seamen  pass 
carryinc  cargoes  of  tanks,  planes,  am- 
munition and  tons  of  TNT.  The  inci- 
dents related  by  him  are  repeated  many 
Limes  on  all  the  seas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Ciir.se  said: 

Tlie  snow  and  the  sleet  squalls  passed. 
Wednesday  «ave  a  clear  cerulean  sky,  a  blue 
oud  gleaming  sea,  very  little  horizon  or 
zenith  cloud.  Tills  was  their  day,  the  Nazi's, 
we  knew.  We  dragged  our  ammunition  cases 
Closer  to  the  guns;  got  ready  as  well  as  we 
could. 

Tliey  came  early:  the  Helnkels,  the  MeBser- 
echmitts,  the  Stukas,  the  Junkers  89'8,  and 
all  told  there  were  105  of  them  over  us  during 
that  day's  fight  that  was  to  last  20  hours. 
Tbcy  used  everything:  1,1 00 -pounders,  553's. 
250's,  aerial  torpedoes,  mines,  their  cannons, 
and  their  machine  guns;  while  outside,  al- 
ways trying  to  get  In.  their  submarines 
ru/hed  cur  escort. 

That  was  hell.  There  Is  no  other  word  I 
know  for  It.  Everywhere  you  Icoked  aloft 
you  saw  them,  crossing  and  recrossing  us, 
hammering  down  and  back,  the  boml)8  brown, 
fclec  k  in  the  air,  screaming  to  burst  furiously 
while  in  the  sea.  All  around  us,  as  so  slowly 
wo  kept  on  going,  the  pure  blue  of  the  sea 
was  mottled  blackiih  with  the  greasy  patches 
of  their  bomb  discharges.  Our  ship  was 
mlsjed  closely  time  and  again.    We  drew  our 

breaths  In  a  kind  of  gasping  choke. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  were  leaning  far  back,  knees  bent, 
hands  hnrd  on  the  rubber  grips,  fingers  down 
on  the  triggers,  eyes  to  the  ring  sights.  We 
were  no  longer  cocsclcxis  of  the  empties 
clacketing  out  underfoot,  of  the  cold,  the 
trembling  motion  of  the  ship  as  the  other 
b  >mbs  burst.     Here  was  death,  and  we  were 

throwing  death  back  to  meet  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sunday  mcrnlng  the  Russian  planes  came, 
out  from  rocky  and  motintalnous,  plne-tlm- 
bered  shore  we  could  now  see.  They  were  the 
fa&l  Hurricanes  the  British  bad  given  their 


allies  and  a  lot  of  the  squat,  little  Russian 
Mlgs.  "Red,"  with  bis  powerful  Navy  long 
glass,  sighted  17  of  them  in  the  cloudless  sky 
when  at  8  o'clock  I  went  down  off  the  wheel  to 
breakfast. 

The  harried  lot,  those  who  adorned  the 
'midships  deck,  stared  at  me  as  I  passed,  and 
I  told  them  to  relax,  start  taking  off  their 
rubber  suits,  and  getting  themselves  In  shape 
for  shore.  There  was  Russia,  and  there  were 
the  Russian  planes. 

Juan  had  grapefruit  and  toast  and  scram- 
bled eggs.  Allen  and  I  and  "Jammy  Boy,"  a 
very  shaken,  totally  useless  "Jammy  Boy," 
were  ducking  Into  the  grapefruit  when  right 
outside  the  messroom  a  65G-pounder  hit. 
The  chunk  of  grapefruit  Jumped  off  my  spoon. 
Allen  and  I  stared  at  each  other,  then  shoved 
off  for  the  deck  and  the  gun<. 

But  that  was  a  Stuka  squadron,  and  they 
were  so  fast  they  were  gone  by  the  time  we 
got  to  the  guns. 

It  w£is  the  last  of  them  then  for  a  while.  We 
made  the  Kola  Inlet  and,  ship  following  ship, 
set  dov.-n  it  for  Murmansk.  The  two  Russian 
pilots  who  boarded  us  were  submarine  offi- 
cers. Just  in  off  the  duty.  They  were  3TOung 
men,  serious,  calm,  very  straight  In  their  dark 
gray,  smart  uniforms. 

That  happened  to  be  my  trick  on  the  wheel, 
and  I  gave  It  every  bit  of  skill  I  had  as  we 
dropped  down  one  reach  after  the  other  to- 
ward Murmansk.  It  was  a  long  way,  one 
hell  of  a  long  way  from  our  home  pert,  I 
thought.  But  we'd  made  it.  Here  were  the 
tanks  and  the  planes,  the  trucks,  the  metal, 
and  explosive.    We'd  brought  them  In  safe. 

They  are  carrying  them  through.  This 
ship  came  home. 

This  was  the  same  ship  sliding  smoothly 
down  the  narrow  river  that  had  fought  In  the 
Ice  and  snow  and  gales  of  the  Barents  8ea  in 
the  Arctic,  fought  for  55  days  In  the  Russian 
River,  fought  back  again  off  the  North  Cape, 
and  ol  that  terrible  place  of  fog  and  heavy- 
rolling  seas  and  death  on  the  Icelandic  coast. 
We'd  brought  her  hack — some  of  us  would 
take  her  out  again,  or  ships  like  her. 

We  didn't  want  much.  We  were  glad  to 
be  alive,  to  be  home. 

That  night,  as  Kovalsky  had  said,  my  wife's 
arms  were  around  me,  and  everything  was  all 
right. 

On  last  Friday  the  President  of  the 
United  States  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
the  American  people  for  the  splendid 
heroism  of  the  men  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine in  the  following  statement: 

Tomorrow,  May  22,  is  National  Maritime 
Day.  It  is  a  day  set  aside  each  year  upon 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States — and 
this  year,  the  United  Nations — pay  tribute  to 
the  men  who  sail  and  build  the  ships  of  our 
merchant  marine. 

Last  year  Maritime  Day  was  largely  devoted 
to  the  men  arxl  women  in  the  Nation's  ship- 
yards who  build  the  ships  which  are  carrying 
cut  troops,  guns,  planes,  and  tanks  to  the  far- 
flung  battle  fronts  of  the  great  Allied  offen- 
sive. 

Tliis  year  let  us  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
men  who  sail  theee  ships.  We  should  honor 
the  men  who  by  their  courage  and  fortitude 
have  won  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Nations,  the  men  on  the 
battle  front,  and  their  fellow  Americans  on 
the  home  front. 

Troops  and  equipment  have  been  landed 
in  the  southwest  Pacific.  Our  armed  forces 
were  landed  In  north  Africa  and  have  helped 
to  conquer  the  foe  there.  Vast  amounts  of 
vlUl  war  supplies  have  been  safely  delivered 
overseas  to  Britain  and  Russia,  sometimes  at 
great  hazard.  Fighting  Americans  have  L»een 
carried  to  the  scenes  of  action.  The  men  of 
our  American  merchant  marine  have  pushed 
through  despite  the  perils  of  the  submarine, 
the  dive  bomber,  and  the  surface  raider.   They 


have  returned  voluntarily  to  their  Jobs  at 
again  and  again,  because  they  realised  that 
the  life  lines  to  our  battle  front*  would  be 
broken  If  they  did  not  carry  out  their  vital 
part  to  this  global  war. 

The  traditions  and  history  ol  our  merchant 
marine  have  l>een  handed  down  from  genera* 
tlon  to  generation  and  never  fall  to  Inspire  ua. 

The  seamen  of  today  are  again  writing  he- 
roic pages  for  the  maritime  history  of  our 
Nation.  In  theh:  hands  our  vital  supply  Unea 
are  expanding.  Their  sklU  and  determination 
will  keep  open  the  highway  to  victory  and 
unconditional  surrender. 

In  an  address  by  Rear  Admiral  E.  8. 
Land.  United  States  Navy,  retired.  Chair- 
man, United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  War  Shipping  Administrator, 
delivered  at  San  Francisco  on  National 
Maritime  E>ay — Admiral  Land  said : 

This  National  Maritime  Day,  a  part  of  onr 
annual  observance  of  Foreign  Trade  Week, 
finds  us  engaged  in  a  different  kind  of  for- 
eign trade.  We  arc  trading  punches  with  a 
grotip  of  foreign  aggressor  nations  t>ent  upon 
world  domination. 

Hew  well  those  punches  are  being  traded 
Is  told  vividly  by  repwrts  from  the  battle 
fronts.  In  that  type  of  foreign  trade  our 
exports  are  now  exceeding  our  Import*. 
There  is  nothing  reciprocal  about  our  trad* 
with  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo. 

The  entire  maritime  Industry  of  our  Nation 
has  Just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  part  It  1* 
playing  In  this  all-out  stn^gle  for  the  |»«8- 
ervatlon  of  freedom,  of  civlllaatlon.  and  of 
Christianity.  In  the  ahipyards  and  on  the 
high  seas  a  most  gloriovis  chapter  Ls  being 
written  by  those  who  Iniild  and  those  who  sail 
our  ships.  Nothing  else  In  world  hlstc»7  ha* 
ever  approached  their  accomplishments. 

Speaking  at  the  National  Maritime 
Day  dinner,  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Friday,  May  21, 1943.  Rear  Admiral 
Howard  L.  Vickery,  United  States  Navy, 
Vice  Chairman,  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  and  Deputy  Administrator, 
■War  Shipping  Administration,  said: 

Even  before  Pearl  Harbor.  American  seamen 
were  under  hostile  fire  from  air  and  sea. 
Ever  since  then,  the  merchant  marine  as  • 
whole  has  been  constantly  In  action,  meeting 
the  enemy,  day  in  and  day  out,  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  south  Pacific.  There  Is  no  more 
heroic  saga  In  the  annals  of  man  than  the 
Story  of  the  courage  and  stamina  of  our  mer- 
chant  seamen,  without  whom  we  ootild  not 
hope  to  be  victorious. 

Speaking  before  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States  at  New  York.  N.  Y., 
on  May  22, 1943,  Capt.  Edward  Macauley. 
United  States  Navy,  retired,  member  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  Deputy 
War  Shipping  Administrator,  said: 

Each  month  about  75X)00  seamen  transport 
10  tons  of  supplies  for  each  soldier  our  coun- 
try has  fighting  overseas,  and  bear  in  mind 
we  are  fighting  on  frants  as  far  apart  as  New 
Guinea  and  north  Africa,  as  Iceland  and  the 
Solomons.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
the  ships  ply  steadily  through  storms  and 
mine  fields  and  the  concentrated  attack  at 
the  submarine  wolf  pack.  Our  protective 
technique  Is  better  than  It  was,  but  the  ca»- 
ualtles  are  the  evidence  that  It  must  be  fur- 
ther Improved.  Over  4,500  seamen,  about  6 
percent  of  those  engaged,  are  dead  or  mlssiag 
from  enemy  action,  a  greater  number  propor- 
tionately than  the  combined  losses  of  otu: 
armed  forces.  That  figure  alone,  however, 
does  not  give  the  full  measure  of  the  mer- 
chant seaman's  courage.  TO  the  valorous 
deeds  unde  fire  must  be  added  the  traadty 
with  which  they  make  the  long,  alow  voyages 
with  the  grim  knowledge  that  ttvment  or 
deatJi  may  strike  at  any  moment.    It  takes 
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If  we  have  an   international   police  force, 
mho  is  going  to  command  U?     Who  15  going 
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has  ended,   come  to  share   with  America  a 
view  6he  has  entertained  for  generations — 


*  •««,     uiiivvu    kjitiL<.-3    iviui  limit;    L/Ommis- 

sion.  the  War  ShippinR  Admini>lration, 
shipbuildings  plants  in  the  United  Slates, 


out  from  rocky  and  mountainous,  plne-tim- 
b'^-rcd  shore  we  could  now  see.  They  were  the 
fa&t  liurncanes  the  Brlti&h  had  given  their 


our  American  merchant  marine  have  pushed 
through  despite  the  perils  of  the  submarine, 
the  dive  bomber,  aad  the  surface  raider.   They 


with  which  tney  maKe  xne  long,  siow  voymgvB 
with  the  grim  knowledge  that  torment  or 
death  may  strike  at  any  moment.    It  takes 
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nerve  to  volunteer,  not  once,  but  each  time 
he  ships  out. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Woodward,  a  member 
of  the  United  Slates  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, delivered  an  address  on  May  22, 
1943.  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  which  he  said: 

On  Marlumc  Day  it  Is  fitting;  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  skill  and  herol.sm  of  the  mer- 
chant crews  which  today  are  carrying  men 
and  supplies  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  To 
them  the  Nation  and  the  entire  anti-Axis 
world  owes  abiding  ^ratiti;dp.  Today  apprcixl- 
mately  100,000  of  our  seamen  citizens  are  on 
the  hl^ih  .spa.s  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  will  bo  ^rreatly  increased  Already 
In  thi.s  war  4  500  of  these  men  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  maintaining;  the  vital  life  lines 
of  the  United  Natlonfi  The  percentage  of  less 
amonf»  them  has  to  date  been  materially 
higher  than  that  of  oiu\armed  serviceK.  Tor- 
pedoed time  ai'.d  again,  after  day.s  and  weeks 
on  lifeboats  and  rafts,  enduring  inc: edible 
hardship,  the  ^urvivcrs  again  go  back  to  the 
sea.  And  new  men.  all  volunteers,  heedless 
of  the  risks,  come  forward  to  take  the  places 
of  thcs?  who  are  last  and  to  augment  seamen 
battling  on  this  front. 

Hon  John  M.  Carmody.  member  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commi.ssion.  de- 
livered an  address  on  May  20,  1943.  in 
Chicago,  before  the  Propeller  Club,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  remark.s  he  said: 

And  what  of  the  men  who  man  these  ships, 
the  men  who  in  very  truth,  "go  clown  to  the 
sea"  in  this  crL.'-ls?  Words  are  weak  when  we 
attempt  to  apprnl.se  the  heroism  of  these  sea- 
men. Thou.sands  of  them  have  boon  driven 
from  their  ship;;  or  thrown  into  burri!ni<  seas 
by  torpedoes  Hundreds  have  lost  their  lives. 
Every  man  who  f;oes  to  sea  fac<  k  thut  definite 
danger.  And  still  they  go  b.ick.  old  and 
young,  old-timers  and  green  sai'ors  alike  I 
should  like  to  make  the  observation  that  not 
the  least  of  the  con'.nbutinK  factors  to  this 
spirit  lies  In  the  greatly  impioved  living  con- 
ditions on  the  ships  and  the  civilized  latior 
relations  arranf^ements  that  have  grown  up 
In  seafaring  during  the  past  10  years,  fostered 
bv  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
Maritime  Labor  Board,  the  ship  owners,  the 
national  unions,  and  tlie  Mantin:e  Commis- 
sion. Together  they  are  proving  that  democ- 
racy really  works. 

Qn  May  22.  1943.  the  Daily  Pre.ss  of 
Newport  News.  Va..  contained  the  fol- 
lowinK  editorial : 

OUR    MKHCHANT    SF'MFN 

Little  by  lltjtle  the  maRniticont  service  per- 
formed by  tlie  men  who  sail  our  merchant 
ships  IS  Ijeconiliik;  kncnvn  to  the  American 
people  These  unsuni<  heroes  are  at  last  be- 
ginning to  get  a  part  of  the  recognition  which 
they  deserve 

For  many  months  they  were  forced  to  sail 
Without  even  a  popgun  with  which  to  defend 
themselve.s.  They  .sailed — and  maiy  cf  them 
r.ied.  Btit  those  who  lived  tixik  other  ships 
out.  And  today  we  have  a  bridge  of  ships 
carrying  supplies  to  our  fighting  men  and 
our  alies.  Ttie  War  Lab<ir  Board  rccenty  had 
the  following  to  say  concerning  the  work  of 
these  men 

"The  war  with  all  its  revelations  of  hero- 
Ism  on  all  fronts  has  revealed  no  braver  s-.ouls 
than  the  merchant  seamen,  who,  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  American  casualties  in 
this  war.  man  the  ships  which,  in  defiance  of 
Ice.  storms,  submarines,  raiders,  and  dive 
boinbf-s.  carry  the  sinews  of  war  where  dan- 
ger stretches  it  farthest  and  highe-st  front 
on  all  the  ccean.s  of  the  world  " 

Only  a  few  of  these  men  wear  a  uniform 
Dungarees,  a  shirt,  shoes,  and  an  old  hat 
BUfHco  Some  have  more  decrees  than  a  col- 
lege professor,  but  the  majority  of  them  have 
nothing  but  brawn,  brains,  and  the  spirit 
uhich  made  America  great.  . 


Making    Iron  Without  Coke  Spells  Free- 
dom to  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF   RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF    MIiN-NESf)TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  a..k  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  that  forebodes  both  a 
crisis  and  an  opportunity  for  our  war 
produc:ion.  Here  are  the  highlights  of 
a  preliminary  conference  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington  of  some  of  the  far-think- 
ing minds  of  two  States,  under  the  help- 
ful ass'.stance  of  our  able  colleague  from 
Alabama,  the  Honorable  F^ank  W.  Eoy- 
KiN,  as.  chairman  of  the  Steel  Shortage 
Investigating  Committee. 

The  Governors  of  the  two  State.s — 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota — delegated 
these  people  to  meet  with  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  and  to  outline  certain 
facts  on  the  iron-ore  crisis  facing  our 
war  production.  They  also  apprai-sed 
the  possibilities  of  using  local  labor  for 
reducing  our  native  iron  ore  into  the 


Today  is  National  Maritime  Day.     The  men    ' 
who  sail  the  ships  are  doing  a  great  Job.  us    | 
the  Dally   Press  has  sjild  before.     All   honor 
to  them:  more  power  to  them. 

These  merchant  sailors  are  proud  tjf  their 
record,  and  all  good  Americans  salute  them. 

On  May  22.  1943.  the  New  York  Times. 
New  York,  contained  the  following  edi- 
torial: 

MARITIME   DAY 

There  will  be  celebrated  Kclay  tl>€  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of 
the  departure  of  the  steamship  Savunnah 
from  Savannah  on  the  first  fuccessful  trans- 
atlantic voyage  under  steam  Never  bffore 
In  its  history  has  national  Maritime  Day  had 
so  deep  a  significance.  The  Bridge  of  Ships 
is  essential  to  victory.  In  the  past  year  that 
bridge  has  been  built  with  a  speed  and  in  a 
mas.s  which  seems  in  retrospect  almc?t  in- 
credible. In  1942.  719  ves.'.els  were  built,  a 
gross  tonnage  greater  than  that  owned  by 
Japan  before  the  war,  and  seven  and  a  half 
tiir.es  ihe  merchant  tonnage  prfiduced  in  our 
yard.s  in  1941  But  the  curve  still  is  upv.ard 
and  m  last  April  alone  we  produced  157  ships 
representing  1.606,000  deadweight  tons.  Mr. 
Churchill  told  Congress  that  the  yBrcL=  of  the 
United  States  are  already  prodticmg  more 
t(jnnaHC  than  the  comblr.ed  los.ses  uf  the 
United    States    and    Britain 

Shipbuilder.-,  and  sliipplns;  lines  alike  s.e 
before  us  an  U'lparalled  cpportunily  la  the 
d.iys  to  come  to  consolidate  the  position  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  on  the  seas 
of  the  world.  They  believe  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  free  private  enterprise  func- 
tlnnim;  in  our  traditional  way  Ixith  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  all  types  of 
ships  It  Is  not  too  early  now.  when  our 
victory  depfUds  on  ships,  to  plan  wisely  and 
soundly   for   their   future. 

The  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  merchant 
marine  is  the  spirit  of  America.  They 
deserve  to  win.  They  will  win.  May 
the  motto  of  the.se  men  "Kcop  them 
sailing"  be  the  motto  ol  all  industry  in 
America. 


metal,  in  operations  located  near  the 
mines.  Tliey  point  out  that  even  though 
coke  is  becoming  dangerously  scarce,  we 
can  continue  to  increase  steel  output  if 
we  are  broad-minded  on  the  monopoly 
question  and  if  we  pernut  independent 
small  biisine.ss  people  to  pariicipate  in 
iron  and  steel  production. 

At  a  formal  hearinc;  soon  to  take  place, 
the  Congress  will  learn  conclusively  that 
not  an  equivalent  but  a  superior  grade 
of  steel  is  made  from  lhe.se  ores — and 
mind  you — without  the  U'-e  of  coke.  By 
adapting  the  sponge  iron  process  and 
usin.sj  hrnite  coal,  the  Nation's  existing 
steel  furnaces  can  be  crowded  to  greater 
tonnage  oulput  than  even  the  icccntly 
leported  boa.sl  ol  "102  percent  of  ca- 
pa(  ity." 

Tlie  people  of  the  vast  area  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  have  a  remark- 
able record  to  thtir  credit,  whon  an  ac- 
counting is  taken  of  sacrifices  made  in 
the  war.  In  fact,  a  succe.-.sful  war  could 
not  be  prosecuted  without  its  bountiful 
resources  of  strategic  raw  materials. 
Somehow,  thi.s  area  wa.s  almost  com- 
pletely forgotten  when  the  lucrative  war 
contracts  were  bemg  handed  out  to  big 
businofcs. 

In  the  good  .spirit  of  offering  the  Na- 
tion an  even  greater  output  of  iron,  the 
master  melai  of  war,  I  make  available 
this  hopeful  statement  for  the  Record: 

NocTii  D.iKOTA -Minnesota 

CONFERENC  E 

Was>xivgtor}.  D   C  .  Mtiy  14.  1943 
Hon    Frank   W    Botkin. 

Chairman,  the  Steel  Shortage 
Inic^tigatmg  Cornrntttce, 

Ccngrcss  cf  the  United  State<f. 
Sir:  The  people  of  the  Minnesota  Iron 
Range  and  of  North  Diknta  are  grateful  to 
ycu  and  your  colleagues  for  the  encourage- 
ment shewn  cur  propcfal  to  m:.ke  Iron  metal 
locally  from  native  Iron-ore  deposits  by  the 
u.se  of  cur  own  lignite  ccal.  May  1  e:;press  the 
appreciation  of  the  Governors  cf  the  two 
States  for  youi  invitation  to  be  represented 
at  the  recent  preliminary  conference  with 
the  committee  staff  and  for  the  patience,  as- 
sistance,  and   courtesies. 

"GHOST  TOWNS  ■  THRFATTN  THIS  AREA 

Since  the  steel  monopoly  has  not  permitted 
these  areas  to  become  employed  In  convertin;; 
abundant  local  resources  into  the  basic  metal 
for  war.  tens  of  thousands  of  our  p.ipulatlon 
are  actually  being  driven  away  from  estab- 
lished homes,  only  to  ajrgrnvate  the  more 
favored  war  production  centers  which  are 
already  overcongested.  "Ghost  towns" 
threaten  this  vast  cren 

Our  practical  cfTers  to  engage  our  own 
people  locally  for  the  war  effort  are  repeat- 
edly answered  by  the  inane  excuse  that  the 
steel  shonage  i**  still  too  serious  to  Justify 
construction  cf  facillttc.'  needed,  even  though 
in  less  than  «i  month  they  wculd  produce  a 
tcnnr-gc  grrntrr  thin  that  of  the  steel  re- 
cjuired 

We  look  forward  to  the  formal  hearing 
before  jcur  hci^orable  bcdy.  when  the  full 
situation  will  be  outllntd,  a.s  reported  m  the 
attacliCd  statement. 

Respectfully  your-. 

Fr.ED  J.  Fredrickson. 
Conference  Secretary. 


STEEL   SHOHTACE.    THE   SERIOUS    ISSITE 

The  Iron-ore  crisis  ahead  and  how  to  make 
the  iron  metal  cut  of  Minnesota  Iron  ores 
by  the  use  of  North  Dakota  lignite  Instead 
of  coking  coal  was  the  subject  of  a  3-day 
conference  of  delegations  representing  the 
Governors  cf  the  two  States  with  the  Boyklu 
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steel  Shortage  Investigating  Committee  of 
the  House  ol  Representative?,  which  is  con- 
sidering ways  to  increase  steel  lurnace  out- 
put by  the  erection  of  small  furnaces  near 
llie  mines  and  markets. 

A  formal  committee  hearing  has  been  re- 
quested and  scheduled  for  June  9,  1943,  when 
(t  completely  coordinated  program  is  to  be 
bubiTiitted. 

Nof.h  Dakota's  lignite  ccal  deposits  ex- 
ceed 600.000.000.000  tons.  They  repre^nt  60 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  lignite,  which 
Is  equivalent  to  15  percent  of  the  Nations 
BoUd*  fuel  reserves. 

COKE  SHOBTACE  NO  RETARDEH  TO  STI.EL  OUTPUT 

High  quality  hydrogen  can  new  be  econcni- 
Ically  made  from  lignite.  Hydrogen  has  been 
proven  an  efficient  agent  for  making  iron 
ores  into  the  quality  of  metallic  iron  that 
Is  required  In  making  the  better  grades  of 
steel  arid  steel  alloys.  Several  iron -produc- 
ing plants  arc  expected  to  be  erected  near 
both  the  iron  ore  and  lignite  mines,  u'^mg 
the  sponge-iron  process.  Many  byproducts 
of  ttrategic  war  value  are  also  derived  from 
the  use  cf  this  neglected  fuel  source.  These 
Include  plastics.  tar.«.  and  liquid  fuel  of  high 
efflciency  to  replenish  the  diminishing  fuel- 
oil  supply. 

The  memorandum  on  the  iron  ore  crisis 
filed  with  the  committee  states;  Billions  of 
tons  of  rich  iron  ore  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  many  years  of  war  production, 
but  ouly  If  progressive  mining  is  introduced 
and  special  ore-processing  plants  are  erected 
near  the  mines  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Mi.  nesota's  vast  deposits  of  low-grade  ore. 

Proce.-sing.  or  "beneflciatlng."  the  ores  be- 
fore they  are  shipped  to  the  blast  furnaces 
1.200  to  1.800  miles  away  will  result  In  a  more 
efHclent  use  of  the  Nation's  rails,  iron-making 
furnaces,  and  facilities.  The  raw  ores  with- 
out beneficlating  contain  around  50  percent 
to  as  low  as  40  percent  metallic  Iron  There 
are  additional  billions  of  tona  whose  quality 
runs  near  30-percent  metal.  To  so  beneflciate 
or  remove  the  clay  and  other  foreign  material 
before  shipment  the  steel  Industry  will  save 
millions  In  wasted  freight  expenses  from  the 
mines  to  the  furnaces. 

ENCOfB-ACE  THE  PIONEERS.  NOT   MONOPOLT 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  ben- 
•  ■  s;  processes  may  be  carried  on  con- 
.  iv  through  the  year  of  12  months 
Thus  IS  contrasted  to  the  present  practice  of 
making  use  of  facilities  and  the  local  labor 
supply  only  during  the  6  months  when  the 
Lakes  are  ice-free  for  water  transportation 

The  Industry  In  this  area  is  capable  of  three 
times  Its  present  output  of  this  basic  metal, 
but  only  if  It  puts  into  productive  employ- 
ment on  a  50-weeks'  basis  the  available  local 
manpower  and  by  permitting  the  use  of  ore 
procei^ing  methods  known  and  used  by  pro- 
gressive cperators. 

Representing  Minnesota  at  these  confer- 
ences are  the  following: 

Fred  A  Cina.  executive  secretary.  Ranee 
Municipalities  and  Civic  Association,  Virginia. 
Minn. 

R.  E  Wilson,  commiRsloner.  Minnesota 
Iron  Range  Resources  Board.  State  Office 
Building.  St    Paul.  Minn 

Dr.  L  H  Reyeison.  professor  of  chemistry. 
director  of  the  Northwest  Research  Institute. 
School  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Minne.sota. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Prof  T  L  Joseph,  head  of  the  department 
cf  metallurgy.  School  of  Mines,  University  of 
Minnesota.  Mliuieap>olis,  Minn. 
Representing  North  Dakota : 
A'.ex  C.  Burr,  consulting  engineer.  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  North  Dakota;  member. 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers. 
American  Chemical  Society,  etc.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Dak. 

Prcd  J.  Fredrickson.  executive  f-ecretary. 
North  Dakota  Resources  Board,  Valley  City, 
N.  Dak 


In  Tunisia  and  Here 


The  Senate  Pay-as-You-Go  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  21.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  note  the 
contra.st  as  set  forth  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  May  7,  1943.  The  article 
rcad.*<: 

IN    TUNISIA AND    HERE 

In  Tunisia — "These  bloody  and  bitter  Tu- 
nisian battles  •  •  •.  A  thin  line  of  men. 
Four  days  and  nights  they  have  fought  hard, 
eaten  little,  washed  none,  and  slept  hardly 
at  all.  Their  nights  have  been  violent  with 
attack,  fright,  butchery,  and  their  day?  sleep- 
less and  miserable  with  the  crash  of  artil- 
lery." 

In  Milwaukee — Because  of  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute  between  members  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers"  Union  (Congress  cf 
Industrial  Organizations)  and  members  of 
the  United  Leather  Workers'  Union  (Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor) ,  198  workers  of  the 
250  employees  on  the  first  shift  at  the  J.  Las- 
kin  &  Sons  Corporation  walked  off  the  job 
Thursday,  with  more  workers  going  out  later. 
The  company,  an  innocent  third  party,  has 
appealed  to  the  Government  for  guidance 
The  company,  incidentally,  has  long  been  100 
percent  in  war  production. 

In  Tunisia — "The  men  are  walking.  They 
are  50  feet  apart,  for  dispersal.  Their  walk 
Is  slow,  for  they  are  dead  weary.  •  •  • 
Every  line  and  sag  of  their  bodies  speaks  their 
inhuman  exhaustion." 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla  — Several  thousand 
shipyard  workers  ..ere  delayed  in  getting  to 
their  jobs;  production  In  the  yards  and  else- 
where was  thrown  out  of  gear,  other  war 
work  in  the  city  of  295,000  was  disrupted. 
"Why?  Because  the  busses  of  the  transit  com- 
pany (there  are  no  streetcars)  were  stopped 
due  to  a  strike — e  strike  growing  out  of  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  two  American 
Federation  of  Labor  affiliates,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street,  Electric, 
and  Motor  Coach  Employes. 

In  Tunisia — "The  men  dig  in  on  the  back 
slope  of  the  hill  before  any  rest  begins. 
Everybody  digs  In.  This  is  an  inviolate  rule 
of  tl^.e  commanding  officers  and  nobody  wants 
to  disobey  it.  Every  time  you  pause,  even 
if  you  think  you  are  dying  of  weariness,  you 
dig  yourself  a  hole  before  you  sit  down." 

The  labor  racketeer.s  are  riding  high, 
but,  as  the  news  of  the  death  on  the 
fighting  front  of  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
the  factory  workers  comes  filtering  home, 
there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  and  tho.'^e 
who  are  responsible  for  these  unjustifi- 
able .'itrikes  will  answer  to  the  men  of 
their  unions. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  voting 
today  for  the  revised  and  perfected  Sen- 


ate Ruml  tax  bill  I  believe  I  am  reflecting 
the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  my  district  and  State  who  are 
anxious  that  Congress  shall  cease  mud- 
dling with  the  tax  question  and  that  our 
country  shall  get  on  a  pay-as-you-go  tax 
basis  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  afraid 
that  if  this  bill  is  defeated  we  will  lose 
our  last  chance  of  securing  pay-as-you- 
go  legislation.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the 
bill  gets  back  into  conference  nothing 
will  come  out  but  the  withholding  tax. 

I  take  my  stand  today  with  a  sense  of 
my  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Eight  times  I  have  raised  my  right 
hand  in  this  Chamber  and  taken  an  oath 
to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  That  oath  has 
sunk  deeply  into  my  consciousness  and  I 
have  consistently  opposed  the  abdication 
by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  powers 
as  tending  to  change  the  entire  form  and 
mold  of  our  Government.  The  time  is 
here  when  Congress,  if  it  is  true  to  the 
people,  will  move  to  recapture  powers 
which  it  has  ignobly  surrendered.  Con- 
gress alone  should  frame  the  tax  bill. 
thus  vindicating  its  dignity  and  its  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  duty  of  legislating  rests  upon  the 
Congress  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  Con- 
gress rise  to  its  responsibility  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  government  under 
the  Constitution. 

I  have  always  been  for  pay-as-you-go 
legislation  and  I  believe  that  about  100 
percent  of  the  people  I  represent  are  in 
fa\or  of  it.  Under  the  heavy  tax  levies 
we  have  now  and  those  we  are  going  to 
have  in  the  future  unless  we  change  our 
tax  system  to  the  pay-as-you-go  basis 
thousands,  possibly  millions,  of  our  peo- 
ple will  face  tax-paying  time  without 
the  means  of  discharging  their  tax  lia- 
bility. 

Quick  action  is  vitally  necessary  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  put  the  with- 
holding provision  into  effect  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year,  the  deadline 
of  May  15  established  by  the  Treasury 
experts  already  having  been  passed.  To 
send  the  bill  to  conference  would  only 
delay  matters  when  time  is  precious  and 
would  further  exasperate  the  American 
people  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  delays 
and  postponements  in  handling  the  tax 
question. 

I  am  pleared  to  say  that  the  Senate 
rewrote  the  Ruml  bill  and  adopted  anti- 
i  windfall  amendments  that  remove  the 
I   objections   which    I   and    others    urged 
I   against  the  measure  when  it  was  before 
!  the  House.    I  feel  that  by  our  objections 
I  we  have  helped  to  make  a  better  bill. 
These  Senate  anti-windfall  amendments 
I  are  definite  and  sweeping  in  their  scope 
and  in  my  opinion  furnish  ample  pro- 
tection against  windfalls  and  unjust  en- 
richment from  war  profits. 

One  of  these  Senate  anti-windfall 
amendments  is  practically  identical  with 
a  bill  I  introduced  on  February  11  last 
known  as  H.  R.  1800  of  the  Seventy- 
ei)?hth  Congress,  which  provided  that 
when  a  taxpayers  tax  liability  for  1942 
is  greater  than  for  1943  he  must  give  a 
check  to  the  United  States  Tieasury 
covering  the  differential  by  which  his 
1942  taxes  exceed  his  1943  taxes.    This 
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win  effectively  siphon  vast  war  profits 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

To  show  how  this  provision  will  work 
I  wiU  cite  a  typical  case  of  a  war  con- 
tractor who,  we  will  say,  made  a  profit  of 
$5,000,000  on  a  war  contract  in  1942  and 
did  not  have  a  war  contract  in  1943. 
His  tax  on  hl.s  1943  profit  at  1942  rates 
would  be  in  round  numbers  $4,300,000. 
Under  the  original  Carlson-Ruml  bill,  a 
complete  forgiveness  me&sure.  he  could 
Invest  his  $4,300,000  of  "forgiveness"  in 
Government  bonds  at  say  3  percent,  and 
have  a  life  annunity  of  $i29,000  from  the 
Government  on  money  he  owes  to  the 
Government.  At  hfs  death  he  would 
leave  a  princely  estate  of  "for^riveness" 
money  to  his  heirs.  Under  the  Senate 
bill  these  windfal's  will  be  Impossible. 

There  are  some  things  about  the  S'='n- 
ate  bill  I  do  not  like  but  no  tax  bin  ever 
was  perfect,  especially  one  that  inaug- 
urates an  entirely  new  tax  system.  The 
Important  thing  Is  that  this  bill  makes 
a  clean-cut  transfer  from  the  old  archaic 
system  of  tax  arrears  to  a  current  basis. 
It  places  the  United  States  definitely, 
once  and  for  all,  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  Whatever  defects  and  Injustices 
there  may  be.  can  be  ironed  out  by  fu- 
ture amendments. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  worry  for 
fear  the  rich  will  receive  too  much  benefit 
from  this  bill.  Our  people,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  have  hardly  begun  to  feel  the  cost 
of  this  war  compared  with  the  way  they 
are  going  to  feel  it.  For  every  dollar  the 
so-called  rich  receive  in  tax  forgiveness 
In  this  bill,  they  will  pay  several  dollars 
under  new  tax  levies.  I  expert  to  have 
to  vote  to  impose  additional  levies  be- 
cause the  war  must  be  won  and  we  must 
raise  the  money  to  win  it.  In  my  opinion 
there  will  be  few,  if  any,  rich  people  in 
this  country  when  peace  comes  and  the 
period  of  reconstruction  is  ended.  Some 
people  think  we  may  be  lucky  if  we  escape 
a  capital  levy  before  this  war  is  over. 

With  the  time  element  so  pres.sins  and 
With  windfalls  no  longer  possible  under 
this  new  Senate  measure  I  am  not  willing 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference  for  another 
period  of  Interminable  wranslinR  and 
thus  Jeopardize  the  prosj>ect  of  securing 
any  pay-as-you-go  tax  legislation,  and 
for  these  reasons  I  vote  to  in.struct  the 
conferees  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  bill. 


Racial    DiscriminatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NKW  TOUC 

IN  THE  SENATB  Of  TBI  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mi.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  occasion- 
ally we  hear  reports  from  some  of  our 
Industries  throu«chout  the  country  with 
reference  bo  discrimination  against  cer- 
tain peoples  because  of  their  racial  origin. 
I  wi^  to  denounce  such  discrimination. 
Mr.  President.  In  emphatic  terms.  I 
really  believe,  and  particularly  at  this 
time,  we  ought  to  be  setting  an  example 


for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow.  In 
this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Rkcoko  an  editor- 
ial entitled  "Fair  Play  for  All,"  published 
in  II  Progresso  Italo-Americano  of  May 
2,   1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoaD, 
as  follows: 

FAIK   PLAT  FOB    AIX 

VarlovLS  peoples.  cre«<ls.  rftces,  and  tongues 
have  been  welded  Into  the  American  Nation. 
This  !s  the  secret  and  source  of  its  strength. 
Here  art-  the  ruotn  of  Its  tremendoris  growth. 
Into  the  make-up  and  greatnes.s  of  our  land 
have  been  Integrated  the  countless  ccmmon 
folk  from  all  over  the  wortd  who  sxiflered  eco- 
nomic hardships,  religious  Intolerance,  and 
polUicaJ  persecution.  Looking  forward  to  the 
blessings  of  political  freedom  and  BOdai  se- 
curity, tlieae  co<niix>n  people  have  streamed 
to  our  shores  and  helped  build  our  mighty 
Republic.  Italian.  Irish,  Jewish.  Scandina- 
vian, and  Slavic  blood  have  been  intermingled 
to  produce  America's  true  national  unity  and 
uivrlvaled  progress. 

It  ia  many  months  sluce  President  Roose- 
velt, great  humanitarian  that  he  te,  de- 
nounced all  discriminatory  piactlces  and 
demanded  their  discontinuance.  However, 
there  are  still  tnstltutlona  and  men  who  dla- 
criminate  against  individuals "becauae  of  their 
forelgn-aoundlng  names,  tbeir  faith,  or  the 
colcr  of  their  skin.  When  Jobs  are  barred 
to  such  workers,  our  national  untiy.  our  war 
potential  and  highest  welfare  are  gravely 
Imperiled.  Such  discriminatory  policies  are 
a  boon  to  our  mortal  enemlea  and  a  blow 
to  our  best  national  interests. 

We  are  Amertcans  by  choice.  We  are  not 
Italians  In  America,  but  are  Americans  of 
Italian  origin  who  have  choeen  the  United 
States  as  our  country,  as  the  cne  and  only 
country  to  which  we  give  our  devotion  and 
loyalty.  Hence,  we  miist  speak  frankly.  AU 
too  olten.  Americans  (who  happen  to  be  of 
Italian  extraction)  are  being  denied  their  full 
rights  as  An^ertcana.  DlscrtnxltMtlon  \n  fre- 
quently evidenced  against  Americana  (bear- 
in^  Italian  names  or  born  abroad)  especially 
In  the  economic,  political,  and  social  fteltis 
of  endeavor.  A  mechanic  with  an  Italinn- 
Kjundlns'  name  tends  to  find  it  harder  to  get 
a  Job  In  a  delen.^e  plant.  There  is  no  earthly 
rea.<;on  why  even  the  slightest  he.sltatlon 
should  be  displayed  In  accordinK  full  recok,'- 
uition  to  Americans  of  Italian  extraction  in 
all  branches  of  our  arnr\ed  services. 

No  one  can  with  honesty  question  the 
patrliitlsra,  cuurat^e,  and  sacrifices  which  the 
Americans  of  Italian  birth  or  parentage  have 
manifested  and  made  in  our  great  wars. 
Tliflr  V(^luntary  purchases  of  many  m.!ll:ons 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  Defense  bonds  and 
War  bonds  are  convincing  pra  f  of  that  fact 
II  Pngresso  Itself,  through  itx  readers.  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  sale  of  over  $10,000,000 
worth  of  bonds  More  than  300.000  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  servfd  In  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force  of  World  War  No  1. 
More  than  half  a  mtUlon  are  serving  In  mir 
armed  forces  trday.  Americans  of  ItalUin 
orlRln  led  nil  others  In  the  seven  volunteer 
quotas  for  the  New  York  area  even  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  numbcT  of  Americans  of 
ItaJfnn  descent  cited  for  valor  and  herol.':m 
on  every  sector  of  our  far-flunfi;  battle  fronts 
Is  greater  than  their  general  proportion  In 
the  armed  services. 

Tile  great  mass  of  Americans  of  Italian 
birth,  the  common  people  tn  our  m'.dst,  re- 
sent every  form  of  discrimination.  This  re- 
sentment is  not  allayed  when  some  out- 
standing An^erlcan.  bearing  an  Italian  name, 
Is  appointed  to  public  office.  Nor  does  the 
policy  of  oecaalonally  giving  one  of  the  com- 
mon folks  a  minor  job  meet  the  Issue.  It  Is 
true  that  Indlvldusl  Americana  of  Italian 
extraction,  men  of  ability  and  integrity,  have 
been   elevated   to   positions  of    high   public 


trust,  but  this  recognition  of  the  few  l.t  no 
substitution  of  the  realization  of  the  hopea 
and  needs  of  the  many. 

The  blot  of  discrimination  must  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  glorious  pages  of  Amenran 
democracy.  The  elimination  of  all  prejudices 
and  discrimination  wlM  foster  and  fortify 
our  national  unity  as  the  first  prereq\ilsito 
for  America's  victory  In  the  war  and  the 
peace  to  come.  This  would  be  the  most 
powerful  answer  to  the  Mussollnls,  Hitlers. 
and  Tojos  who  hypocritically  seek  to  exploit 
these  shortcomings  in  our  national  life. 

We  are  Americans  all  All  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  national  or  racial  origin, 
regardless  of  the  creed  they  embrace,  are 
entitled  to  and  must  get  their  full  rights  as 
Americans.  This  Is  basic  and  Inviolable.  It 
Is  Inherent  In  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy — In  the  cause  to  which  our  coun- 
try Is  now  dedicated. 


Can  Amerka  Do  Baainett  With 
Russia? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  UONTANA 

IK  TOE  SENATB  OF  THB  UNITED   ST.VTRS 

Monday.  May  24.  194J 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  2  yeajs  America  has  stood  stead- 
fastly by  the  Government  and  pctplc  of 
Russia,  aiding  them  with  va&t  supplie.s  of 
war  munitions,  food,  and  other  require- 
ments essential  to  the  defeat  of  their  bar- 
baric Nazi  aggressors. 

The  Russian  people  have  been  making 
greater  sacrifices  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  present  titanic  struggle  against 
the  Axis  armies.  With  unyielding  cour- 
age and  hcroir  pxploits  they  ha\e  hold 
the  line  while  the  Allied  Powers  have  been 
organizing  their  forces  for  the  final  blew 
which  will  end  forever  Hitler's  ru^c  oX 
li'ranny. 

With  victory  in  sight,  it  is  time  to  ihinlc 
of  the  world  of  tomorrow.  I  was  glad, 
therefore,  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  editors  of  the  magazine  Scoop  to 
write  a  short  article  dealing  with  our 
future  business  relations  with  Rui>iia. 

The  article  will  appear  in  the  foiih- 
coming  July  is.suc.  and  I  respectfully  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  it  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccro, 
as  follows: 

(By  Hon.  James  B    Mtjiihat,  Senator  from 
Montana ) 

The  question  which  ycu  have  asked  me 
wruid  have  been  difficult  to  answer  were  we 
nnw  In  1918  and  not  In  1912.  The  Ra'ila 
which  had  emerged  after  the  First  World 
War  wna  looked  upon  with  skepticism  not 
aiune  by  American  business  people,  but  by 
the  rest  of  the  wt)r!d.  Its  very  ability  to 
.•■urvlve  was  questlcned;  Its  business  In- 
tegrity was  at  a  disccunt:  \t%  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  were  frightening  to  some. 
The  new  gnvernmeat  had  Inherited  an  il- 
literate people,  a  backward  economy,  nrd 
very  little  Indu.stry.  What  the  World  W.ir 
had  failed  to  destroy,  the  clrll  war  accrni- 
pllshed.  What  tell  In  human  lives  the  two 
wars  had  failed  to  take,  the  famine  com- 
pleted.   But  as  the  years  went  oo,  our  busi- 
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ness  contacts  multiplied  and  we  discovered 
that  our  fears  had  been  groundlees.  that  the 
btislncss  dealings  cf  the  Russians  were  hon- 
orable, and  that  a  great  market  was  In  the 
offing.  Unfortun.Ttcly.  we  were  slow  in  learn- 
ing Ihls  les-scn.  The  German  propagandists 
had  been  bu.sy.  They  spread  throughout  the 
world  the  treacherous  slander  that  the  Ru.s- 
sians  were  not  to  be  trusted  This  vUillca- 
tlon  had  its  deadly  effect  in  England.  The 
formation  of  the  Cliveden  set  was  one  ol 
the  results.  The  Germans  assured  us  that 
only  they  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  Rus- 
Fians  and  urged  us  to  do  our  business 
throueh  them  At  the  .same  time  they  were 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
often  deprived  themselves  ol  food  at  heme 
m  order  to  secure  foreign  exchance  with 
which  to  pay  thi.'ir  ccmmitmei  s  abroad  on 
due  date.  The  rcult  wa:  that  lliey  got  the 
lion's  share  of  the  market  Gern  any  gained 
ft  .sort  of  strangle  hold  upon  the  Ru-^siaii 
Industrial  dcvelopmwt  thrcuiih  the  use  ol 
tlieir  (quipnient  and  replacements.  It  also 
helped  the  Germans  to  carry  on  espionage  Jor 
their  future  war  with  the  Soviet  Unit  n. 

But  despite  the  insurmountable  ob'^tacles. 
the  financial  difficulties,  they  forged  ahead. 
They    created    one    great    industry    alter    an- 
other,    tlipy    purchased    billions    of    dollars 
worth  of  gond«  and  paid  In  ca.-h      Right  here 
In    the    United   States   they   had    purchased 
equipment  •-ud  commodities  running  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  ol  dollars     N  >t  a  sin^'le 
default    is    to   be    recorded.      This    is    a    real 
achievement       That    speaks    eloquently    of 
their  desire  to  do  business  fairly  and  honestly. 
It  Is  an  achievement  which  any  nation  could 
be  pioud  of     At  the  same  time  it  is  an  Ir.di- 
cation  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  future 
under  more  favorable  clicumstances      Wlien 
the  present  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  huge 
task   of  reconstruction   In   the   Soviet    Union. 
Vast  areas  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.     There  is 
where    American    skill.    American    Ingenuity 
and  technique,  could  expedite  the  bringing  of 
normal   life   back   to   the   unt<^)ld   millions   of 
Russians  who  are   today   .suffering  from   the 
devastation   brought  to   them   by   ilie   Gei- 
mans     In  rendering  such  service,  the  bond  of 
frlend.'hip    and     mutual     respect     will     grow 
stronger.    Tlie  Ru.s^la  which,  as  Hon    Hugo  L. 
Bl:ick.  A&pcciate  Justice  of  the  United  Stales 
Supreme  Court.  h;is  said.  "Has  won  for  her- 
self   imperishable   glory,   and    has   gained    for 
her    people    the    undying    gratitude    of    free 
peoples  «» very  where."  will  surely  knew  that  In 
Inviting  our  people  to  help  them  with  their 
reconstrxictlon    they    will    receive    not    only 
recognized  talent  but  sincere  friendship.    The 
question    Is    not.   Can    America    do    business 
with  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  war?     That 
Is  an   axiom      Rather,  the  question   Is,   How 
can  we  organize  ourselves  to  bring  about  the 
greatest   benefits    to  both   countries    In   the 
post-war  period''     With   good   will  on   both 
sides,  that  should  be  a  relatively  easy  matter. 
I,  for  one.  am  looking  forward  to  the  blos- 
soming cf  trade  and  friendship  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  ,^ 


Eclimaled  Amounts  of  Tax  Cancelatlom 


showing  how  the  tax  refunds  and  tax 
cancelations  under  the  bill  recently 
passed  would  affect  the  various  States 
and  Territories. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Estimated  amounts  of  tax  cancelation  '  lender 
Senate  bUl.  H.  R  2570.  distributed  by  States 
and  Territories 

In  thousands 
of  dollars 

Alabama. .48,  823 

Alaska 3,549 

Arizona- .- 14.038 

Arkansas 22.  363 

California -  592,  270 

Colorado-. ^6.  175 

Connecticut 2S3,  029 

Delaware .-  194.940 

District  of  Columbia 101.926 

Florida 174.129 

Georgia 90-  ^-^^ 

Hawaii 27.904 

Idaho ----• "^—l 

Illinois 839.453 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF   SOtTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STAlTS 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  at  my  request, 


152.  S28 
52. 658 
£3. 147 
57,  708 
71,396 
35.  502 

178.877 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mai-yland 

Massachusetts 425.507 

Michigan. 493,  345 

Minnesota 108.436 

ML^-vippi 18.  192 

Mi-s-souri 198,584 

Montana... 15.677 

Nebraska 30.  527 

Nevada ^^'  812 

New  Hampshire 23.826 

New  Jersey -       445,875 

New  Mexico 12,987 

New    York 1.996.108 

North  Carolina 88.184 


North  Dakota. 


.   -  4,811 

Ohio:. 532,217 

Oklahoma  — ^3.  154 

Oregon.  — 43.590 

Pennsylvania 8^9,  182 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota- 

Tennessee 

Texas- - - 255,393 

12.319 

13,643 


78.842 

23.  323 

5.  192 

84.  763 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia... 131.945 

*  70    9fi1 

Washington- ]»•  ^^^ 

West  Virginia .„.„,„ 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


124.010 
10. 084 


Total 9-  274.  000 

'  Includes  tax  reduction  as  a  result  of  spe- 
cial treatment  accorded  to  members  of  armed 
forces. 

Estimated  per  capita  ammint  of  iax  cancela- 
tion' under  Senate  bill,  H.  R.  2570.  fcy 
States  and   Territories 

Per  capita 
amount  * 

Alabima ^^^ 

Alaska ^9 

Arizona ^8 

Arkansas .    ^^ 

California f° 

Colorado "" 

Connecticut ^^^ 

Delaware--- "^3° 

District  of  Columbia 1^4 

Florida ?^ 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

1  Includes  tax  reduction  as  a  result  of  spe- 
cial treatment  accorded  to  members  of  armed 
forces. 

*  Using  population  as  of  Apr.  1,  1940, 


29 
66 


S9 
8 
62 
28 
23 


Per  capita 
amount 

Idaho ^14 

Illinois - 106 

Indiana .  44 

Iowa . 21 

Kansas 18 

Kentucky '-- -  20 

Louisiana -  30 

Maine 42 

Maryland 98 

Massachusetts .-  99 

Michigan -  94 

Minnesota  . 
MLSslssippl 
MissDuri  .-, 
Montana... 
Nebraska... 

Nevada 180 

New  Hampshire 48 

New    Jersey 107 

New    Mexico 24 

New    Ycrk -  148 

North    Carolina 25 

North  Dakota 7 

Ohio 77 

Oklfihoma 23 

Oregon 40 

Pennsylvania 87 

Rhode'  Island -  m 

South    Carolina 12 

Scuth    Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 


8 
29 
40 
22 
38 
49 


WtLt-hington 46 

West    Virginia —  25 

Wisconsin ^^ 

Wyoming *0 

Total---.*. 70 


Citation  for  Heroism  of  Francis  A.  Dales, 
Cadet-Midshipman,  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  citation  conveying  the  award 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  Cadet-Midshipman 
Francis  A.  Dales,  whose  home  address  is 
512  Telfair  Street,  Augusta.  Ga.  This 
medal  was  presented  to  Cadet  Dales  by 
Capt.  Edward  Macauley,  a  member  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  at  the  United 
States  Maritime  Academy,  Kings  Point. 
N.  Y..  on  National  Maritime  Day,  last 
Saturday.  May  22.  I  think  that  the 
heroic  conduct  of  this  young  man  in  the 
martime  service  of  the  country  is  worthy 
of  note,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  the  cita- 
tion be  included  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED  States  Maritime  :;ommissioh, 

Washington.  May  22,  1943. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Merchant  Marin© 


1J 
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DLitlngulshed    Service    Medal    to    Francis   A. 
D»les,  cadet-midshipman  (D). 

dTATION 

For  heroism  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

His  ship  was  a  freighter,  carrying  drums  of 
high-octane  gasoline,  one  of  two  American 
Ehips  in  a  small  British  convoy  to  Malta. 
Orders  were  to  "get  through  at  all  cost«." 
Heavily  escorted,  the  convoy  moved  Into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  before  noon  of  that  day 
the  enemy's  attack  began.  From  then  on 
the  entire  convoy  was  under  constant  attack 
from  Axis  planes  and  submarines.  Assigned 
the  command  of  an  antiaircraft  gun  mounted 
on  the  bridge.  Dales  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  his  ship  for  ?  days.  At 
4  a  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  da; 
torpedo  boats  succeeded  In  breaking  through 
and  two  attacked  from  opposite  sides.  Sneak- 
ing In  close  under  cover  of  the  darknen,  ona 
opened  point-blank  fire  on  Dales'  position 
with  four  .dO-callber  machine  guns,  sweeping 
the  bridge  and  killing  three  of  his  gun  crew 
In  the  hrst  bursts.  The  other  sent  its  deadly 
torpedo  into  the  opposite  side  of  the  freighter. 
Neither  the  heavy  fire  from  the  first  torpedo 
boat  nor  the  torF>edo  from  the  second  drove 
Dales  and  his  crew  from  their  gun.  With 
only  fla-shes  to  fire  at  In  the  darkness,  he 
found  the  target  and  the  first  boat  burst 
Into  flames  and  sank.  But  the  torpedo 
launched  by  the  other  had  done  its  deadly 
work  The  high -test  gasoline  cargo  ignited 
and  the  American  ship  was  engulfed  In 
flames.  Reluctantly  orders  were  given  to 
abandoii  her  Two  hours  later  the  survivors 
were  piclted  up  by  a  British  destroyer,  which 
then  proceeded  to  take  in  tow  a  tanker  that 
had  been  b<imbed  and  could  not  maneuver. 
After  5  hours'  constant  dive  bt>mblng.  the 
tanker  was  hit  again,  her  screw  abandoned 
her.  and  the  destroyer  was  forced  to  cut  her 
loose.  But  the  cart^o  she  carried  was  most 
Important  to  the  defense  of  Malta  and  It  had 
to  get  through.  The  rescue  destroyer  and 
another  destroyer  steamed  in,  lashed  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  the  stricken  tanker, 
and  dragged  he^  along  in  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  get  ^er  to  port.  Dales  and  four 
others  volunteered  to  go  aboard  the  tan>:er 
and  man  her  guns  in  order  to  bring  more  fire 
power  to  their  defense.  The  shackled  ships. 
Inching  along  and  making  a  perfect  target, 
were  asiailed  by  ccncentratcd  enemy  air- 
powcr.  All  that  day  wave  after  wave  of  Ger- 
man and  Italian  timbers  dived  at  them  and 
were  beaten  off  by  a  heavy  barrage.  Bombs 
straddled  them,  scoring  near  misses,  but  no 
direct  hits  weie  made  until  noon  the  next 
day.  when  the  tanker  finally  received  a  bomb 
down  her  stack  which  blew  out  the  bottom 
of  her  engine  room.  Though  she  continued 
to  settle  until  hei'  decks  were  awash,  they 
fau:4ht  her  through  until  dusk  that  day 
brought  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
hard-flghtmg  air  force  out  of  Malta. 

The  magnificent  courage  of  this  young 
cadet  constitutes  a  degree  of  heroism  which 
will  te  an  enduring  inspiration  to  seamen  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine  every- 
where. 

For  the  President: 

Kmort  Scott  Land, 

Cluiirman. 


Redprocal  Trade  AgrceBcntt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

or  msBotTU 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  In  the  Recoid  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Senator  Vandknbirg's  'Compro- 
mise,' "  tram  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  May  21,  1943.  The  editorial  relates  to 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

BZN ATOk   VANDKNBBW'B   COMPROmSB 

Although  warned  by  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  against  restrictive  amendments  to  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  as  approved  by  the 
House,  the  Republlcaiis  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  succeeded  In  tacking  to  It  tive 
comproml.<«e  plan  pu&hed  by  Senator  Vam- 
DENBXBG,  Of  Michigan. 

While  confirming  the  State  Department  In 
Its  power  to  negotiate  binding  treaties  for 
the  time  being,  this  would  give  Congress  the 
right,  6  months  after  the  end  of  the  war,  to 
abrogate  any  agreement  In  force  for  3  years 
or  longer. 

Secretary  Hull's  objection  to  this  Is 
obvious.  It  amounts  to  serving  notice  on 
foreign  powers — especially  the  United  Na- 
tions— that  Congress  does  not  intend  to  rock 
the  boat  while  hostilities  are  in  progreae.  but 
that  It  certainly  Intends  to  take  matters  Into 
its  own  hands  as  soon  as  they  are  over. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  chief  value 
of  reciprocal  tariff  agreements  can  be  realized 
only  after  the  war.  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  reestablish  trade  relations  on  the  freest 
basis  po.sslble.  For  the  time  being,  lease- 
lend  arrangements  govern  most  of  our  com- 
merce. So  why  should  any  of  our  allies — or 
any  neutral  power — undertake  difficult  nego- 
tiations when  It  knows  that  the  result  may 
be  repudiated  Just  as  soon  as  It  assumes 
Importance? 

Fiu-ther.  how  can  any  power  assume  that 
we  will  do  our  fair  share  In  post-war  rehabil- 
itation when  we  post  such  a  warning? 


Tribute  to  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing editorial  from  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  about  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  and 
the  wonderful  work  she  has  done  in  con^- 
nection  with  the  Volunteer  Prison 
League,  a  division  of  the  religious  organ- 
ization.  the  Volunteers  of  America, 
founded  by  Mrs.  Booth  47  years  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

trOT  aOMT  DON'T  OO  BACK 

It  Is  an  unhappy  fact  that  approximately 
56  percent  of  the  men  and  women  In  our 
prisons  and  reformatories  have  previously 
been  in  some  kind  of  correctional  institution. 
Says  James  V.  Bennett,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  of  the  Department  of  Justice : 
"I  am  confident  that  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  men  leaving  the  prison  gates  do  so  with 
the  firm  determination  not  to  come  back. 
and  yet  over  half  of  them  do  return  to 
prison   within  5  years." 

Bennett  adds  bluntly  that  the  most  Im- 
portant reason  for  this  wholesale  backsliding 
Is  that  "society  itself  forces  the  ex-prlKsner 
to  return  to  crims  by  mating  It  impossible 


for  him  to  earn  an  honest  living  or  aasociat* 
with  honest  people."  Illustrating  his  point, 
he  quotes  a  prisoner  wbo  was  returned  to  au 
Institution  after  a  short  period  ot  freedom. 
"Sure."  the  man  said  bitterly,  "I  was  Iree. 
Free  to  be  a  bum,  free  to  walk  the  streets 
cold  siul  hxmgry,  and  to  sleep  In  alleyways, 
free  to  go  from  one  employment  oflico  to 
another,  free  Indeed,  but  In  ■  cruel,  friendless 
world.     Tou  should  ask  why  I'm  bnck! ' 

There  Is  In  this  country  an  organizatloa 
which  has  t>een  devoting  Itself  to  this  and 
other  prison  problen^  for  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury. It  Is  the  Volunteer  Prison  bea^rue.  a 
division  of  the  well-known  and  respected 
charitable  and  religious  organization.  The 
Volunteers  of  America.  The  Prison  League 
was  founded  just  47  years  ago  this  month  by 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth.  Now  a  kindly,  wl.ltp- 
halred  little  lady  of  unbelievable  energy, 
BCrs.  Booth  has  spent  much  of  her  life  trying 
to  smooth  the  paths  of  our  prison  unfortu- 
nates and  reclaim  tiiem  when  they  emerge 
Into  an  imfrlendly  world. 

When  Mrs.  Booth  and  her  Prison  Lengue 
began  tbeir  work,  conditions  In  most  of  <  ur 
prisons  were  shocking.  From  the  beg:nnii.^ 
she  campaigned  quietly  but  relentle*»'y.  and 
in  the  places  where  It  would  do  the  m.  st 
good,  for  improvement;  and  she  has  lived 
to  see  a  remarkat>le  change  for  the  better  la 
our  hoiues  of  correction — a  change  for  which 
the  has  been  partly  responsible. 

Almost  from  the  day  the  le^^gtie  was 
founded,  Mrs.  Booth  has  worked  with  men 
still  within  the  walls —  always  at  the  Invita- 
tion of  the  wardens  and  with  their  help — and 
has  brought  to  them  a  measure  of  comfcrt 
and,  to  some,  genuine  repentance.  At  the 
same  time,  she  and  her  league  have  assisted 
the  wives  and  children  of  prisoners,  giving 
both  material  and  spiritual  help  to  prisujn- 
shadowed  homes.  Other  people  and  other 
organizations  have,  of  course,  participated  in 
such  work,  but  through  the  years. Mrs  B(  cih 
has  l>een  one  of  its  most  tireless  leaders. 

The  Prison  League  now  has  she  special  cen- 
ters from  which  Its  people  operate,  sptnsv  r- 
Ing  men  who  are  due  for  parole,  watching 
over  them  and  providing  them  with  j<  be. 
The  voluminous  but  unpubllclaed  files  cf  the 
league  tesUfy  to  the  eflectiven-'.  s  cl  this 
effort.  The  touching  letters  of  gr, allude 
from  ex -prisoners  who  have  been  rehabili- 
tated must  give  deep  satisfaction  to  the 
white-haired  little  founder  of  the  league  on 
Its  forty-seventh  anniversary. 

For  obvious  rrason.s,  the  leagtie's  work  has 
received  but  httle  publicity.  You  can  t  call 
In  the  press  to  see  a  parclrd  prsoner  sUtrt 
work  on  hLs  new  Job.  But  wp  di.nt  need 
newspaper  clippings  ss  evlndence  wh^n  we 
have  the  word  al  such  men  as  EMrector  Ben- 
nett, Warden  Lawea.  and  Warden  Johnston 
that  Mis.  Booth  and  her  league  are  wel- 
comed and   needed. 

That  so  many  men  and  women  do  return 
to  prtson  after  brief  freedom  Is  a  rcflx-t:tn, 
not  upon  the  league  and  Its  mptht)ds.  but 
upon  th«  rest  of  us  who  have  not  yet  mide 
possible  a  much  greater  expansion  cf  this 
work. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LorisuNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24.  19'i3 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  afik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Taxxmuny  Fanner,  pub- 
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li-shed  in  CovinRton.  La.,  of  the  issue  of 
Frida.v,  May  21,  1943,  entitled  "Boys  in 
New  Guinea  Want  To  Know  'What  in 
Hp\V  Is  the  Matter  Over  Here." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BOYS  IN  NEW  GUINEA   V.  ANT  TO  KNOW  "WHAT  IN 
HELL"    IS   THE    MATTER    OVER    HEUE 

About  all  we  read  in  the  newspapers  Is  that 
John  L.  I^wls  continually  holds  the  threat 
over  the  heads  cf  the  Nation  that  unless  the 
coal  miners  are  given  a  hike  In  pay  they  will 
walk  out  and  stop  the  flow  of  needed  fuel  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  production  going  in  tire 
war  factories  all  over  America.  Just  why 
the  heads  of  the  Government  let  this  skunk 
sabotage  production  of  fighting  materials  Is 
more  than  the  average  American  can  under- 
stand and  if  It  cculd  be  put  up  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  Americans  there  would  be  thou- 
sands who  would  volunteer  to  stand  John  L. 
Lewis  up  against  a  brick  wall  and  pump  his 
rotten  torso  so  full  of  lead  It  would  take  a 
10-ton  tank  to  drag  it  to  the  garbage  pile. 

And  what  do  the  boys  who  are  In  the  actual 
blo..dy  battles  of  the  far-off  Pacific  ihlnlc  of 
us  for  letting  Lewis  and  the  miners  get  by 
With  their  activities?  There  arc  thousands  of 
our  boys  over  there  who  are  wondering  Just 
what  kind  of  people  we  are  to  permit  these 
things  to  continue,  and  one  of  them  who 
wrote  to  his  father  asks  this  question:  "Say, 
what's  wrong  in  America?  The  people  don't 
seem  to  realize  that  they  have  troops  In  the 
south  Pacific  Why  can't  they  do  something 
about    the    threatened    coal    strikes?      They 

should  take  every  d one  of  them  and  put 

them  in  the  Army  on  private's  pay  or  send 
them  to  the  front  Why  should  we  fight  and 
die  when  the  people  In  America  don  t  give  a 

ti about   us?     We  can't  whip   the   Japs 

with  our  mrss  kits." 


The  Fourth  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN   TliE   SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk  per- 
misi-ion  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Long 
Lsland  Daily  Press  on  the  fourth  Presi- 
dential term.  I  think  the  editorial  ought 
to  be  read  very  generally. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOURTH    TERM? — LIT    REPUBLICANS    COMMFT 
THEMSELVES 

In  calling  upon  Postmaster  General  Walker 
as  chairman  of  the  I>emocratic  National 
Committee  to  discuss  the  fourth-term  ques- 
tion. Republican  Chairman  Hanison  E. 
Spangle,  may  be  confronting  the  people  of 
the  country  with  a  real  political  crisis. 

Spangler  wants  a  definite  commitment  from 
the  President.  He  wants  the  President  to 
say  that  he  will  not  accept  a  nomination  for 
a  fourth  term  under  any  circumstances. 
The  range  of  clrcumsUnces  that  may  be  up- 
on us  between  the  present  date  and  the  date 
of  the  party  convention  must  be  recognized 
as  great.  We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est war  effort  of  history. 

If  our  Government  wert,  as  the  British 
Government,  a  parliament.' ry  government, 
this  crisis  would  not  arise.    The  Ooverimient 


would  remain  In  power  for  the  duration  if  it 
were  not  able  to  command  a  parliamertary 
majority  and  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
In  our  Government  no  such  flexible  arrange- 
ment is  possible  His  term  of  olfice  is  fixed 
at  4  years,  and  it  may  be  neither  more  nor 

less. 

The  President  should  not  make  a  commit- 
ment against  a  fourth  term  unless  he  is  ab- 
solutely certain  in  his  own  mind  that  no  cir- 
cumstance can  arise  to  make  him  regret  the 
commitment.  It  would  not  do  to  have  an 
issue  of  bad  faith  arise  to  plague  our  country 
in  the  midfct  of  war. 

Tae  Republican  Party  could  and  should  act 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  President  to  make 
a  decision.  The  President's  third  term  was 
Justified  by  him  and  by  the  voters  by  the 
contention  that  the  Republican  Party  could 
not  be  trusted  with  the  Nations  foreign 
policy  It  would  be  helpful,  therefore.  If 
the  itepublican  Party  were  to  settle  its  stand 
on  foreign  policy  now.  and  commit  itself 
now  to  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  whose 
record  and  views  are  consistent  with  the 
party's  stand  on  foreign  policy.  The  party 
should  also  commit  Itself  to  maintain  some 
continuity  of  command  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  effort. 

If  the  Republican  Party  Is  unwilling  to 
commit  itself  now  as  to  platform  and  candi- 
date It  should  not  ask  the  Democratic  Party 
to  commit  Itself  now.  If  the  Republican 
Party  were  to  act  to  assure  the  Nation  against 
defeatist  or  Isolationist  policies  and  candi- 
date, the  party  would  be  earning  the  right  to 
as"*  assurances  against  a  fouith  term  of  the 
Democrats. 

The  Republican  Party  has  cooperated  loy- 
al' in  the  v/ar  effort.  "Hierc  are,  never- 
theless, rabidly  isolationist  elements  still 
powerful  within  the  Republican  Party. 
Would  these  elements  become  more  vocal  and 
more  powerful  If  the  President  were  to  elim- 
inate himself  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
likelihood  of  Republican  victory  in  1944? 

The  fourth-term  prospect  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  the  President  is  not  an  unknown 
quality  In  world  affairs.  The  Republicans 
should  match  that  fact  by  binding  themselves 
to  a  trustworthy  policy  and  tiustworthy  can- 
didates before  asking  the  President  and  the 
people  to  trust  them  with  completion  of  the 
war  effort  and  the  peace. 


Poll  Tax  Danfers:   Federal  Usurpation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Poll  Tax  Dangers:  Federal 
Usurpation,"  by  the  eminent  columnist 
Mark  Sullivan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poll  Tax  Dangeks 

FEOEXAL  UStJRPATlOM 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
This  dispatch  is  about  a  bill  scheduled  to 
come  before  Congress  this  week.  House  Reso- 
lution No.  7.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
structure  of  American  government,  this  Is 
by  far  the  most  Important  measure  now 
pending.  But  before  dealing  with  this  meas- 
ure In  Congress,  and  in  order  to  make  this 
measure    dear,    turn   lor    a   moment   away 


from  the  Government  in  Washington  and 
consider  somethmg  going  on  among  6tat« 
governments. 

The  State  governments  are  alarmed-— 
alarmed  about  their  very  existence.  They 
are  determined  to  save  themselves.  Preser- 
vation of  the  functions  and  Integrity  of  the 
States  as  units  of  government  Is  In  the  sir. 
Not  only  is  it  a  concern  of  the  thoughtful; 
there  is  popular  emotion  behind  it.  Ex- 
pressions of  it  emerge  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency and  rising  earnestness. 

Last  week,  at  Chicago,  was  held  a  meeting 
of  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was 
expressed  In  a  speech  by  Gov.  Herbert  R. 
O'Ccnor.  of  Maryland.  He  said:  "We  must 
take  every  care  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  step  in  and  take  over  functions  and 
prerogatives  that  are  essentially  the  func- 
tions and  prerogatives  of  the  States  them- 
selves." 

And  the  week  before  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  sp>oke:  "The  time  has  come 
for  a  complete  and  searching  reappraisal  of 
the  relations  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  tleir  various  gcvernment-«; — local. 
State,  and  national.  •  •  •  For  10  years 
now  the  Federal  Government  has  been  ab- 
sorbing tlie  functions  of  the  State;  also,  to 
some  extent,  the  functions  of  the  local  com- 
munities. •  •  •  All  of  this  was  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  a  mistaken  political  phllwo- 
phy.  •  •  •  The  day  Is  at  hand  when  the 
people  are  being  compelled  to  call  a  halt  and 
take  stock." 

Very  well,  the  welkin  has  been  sounded. 
We  are  going  to  guard  the  functions  of  the 
States,  preserve  them  against  encroachment. 
Of  all  the  functions  of  the  States,  the  most 
fundamental  Is  their  fixing  the  qualifications 
of  voters.  This  Is  at  present  an  exclusive 
function  of  the  States — the  States  alone  say 
what  qualifications  a  citizen  must  have  In 
order  to  vote. 

Now.  we  come  to  the  bill  In  Congress.  House 
Resolution  7.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  this 
measure  Is  to  take  away  from  the  States  a 
part  of  their  ftmct'.on  of  fixing  qualifications 
for  voters.  This  measure  asserts  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  Ox  in  every  State  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  for  candidates  for  Federal 
offices.  The  measure  proceeds  to  exercise  this 
power  as  respects  one  qualification,  which 
now  exists  In  some  States. 

The  meat  of  House  Resolution  No.  7  Is: 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State  •  •  • 
to  •  •  •  [require]  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  regis- 
tering to  vote  In  any  primary  or  other  elec- 
tion for  President,  Vice  President,  electors 
for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Sena- 
tor or  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  any  such  requirement  shall  be 
Invalid  and  void." 

Now.  the  reader  may  think  this  applies  only 
to  the  States  which  have  poll  taxes — there  are 
seven  In  the  South.  Carelessly  thinking 
that  accounts  for  much  of  the  thoughtless 
support  of  the  bill  In  Congress,  or  the  Indlf- 
ferwice  about  It.  But  the  fact  Is,  this 
measure  applies  to  every  SUte.  It  applies 
to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois 
and  Iowa— to  literally  every  State— Just  as 
It  applies  to  seven  Southern  States. 

Here  again,  the  reader  may  think  carelessly. 
If  he  is  a  New  York  reader,  or  an  Illinois 
one.  or  an  Iowa  one.  he  may  think:  "We  don't 
have  a  poll  tax  and  we  don't  want  one — so 
why  worry?" 

But  If  these  States  outside  the  South  do 
not  have  the  j)oll  tax  as  a  qualification  for 
voting,  they  have  other  qualifications,  which 
they  cherish  strongly.  They  have  qualifica- 
tions about  length  of  residence,  about  citi- 
zenship, about  naturalization. 

And — here  Is  the  menace  to  all  the  States — 
If  Congress  can  forbid  one  qviallflcatlon.  tt 
can  forbid  any  other  qualification.  By  for- 
bidding the  poll  tax  as  a  qualification.  Con- 
gress would  set  up  a  precedent  and  principle 
by  which  some  future  Congress  could,  if  It 


h 


ill. 
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choosea.  forbid  qualifications  about  residence 
and  citizenship 

If  the  Council  of  State  Govemmenta.  If 
the  48  State  Governora.  and  all  the  other 
persons  and  organizations  concerned  about 
loss  of  State  functions  have  vigilance  fn  pro- 
portion to  their  earnestness,  if  they  have 
energry  to  act  In  behalf  of  what  they  believe — 
thoy  will  take  steps  at  once  against  House 
Resolution  No  7.  It  Is  scheduled  for  action 
In  the  House  this  week,  In  the  Senate  later. 


The  G.  0.  P.  Against  Cordcll  Hull 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

or    MISSOCKI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP    TUE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  'G.  O.  P.  Against 
Cordell  Hull,"  from  the  St.  Louis  Stai- 
Times  of  May  22.  1943. 

There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  G.  O.  P.  V.  Cordell  Hull 
In  a  meeting  In  Chicago  13  months  ago.  the 
RepubUcan  National  Ckjnmilttt^  adopted  a 
resolution  recognizing  the  "recponsibHity  '  or 
tho  United  States  to  other  naiiuiis  and  '.he 
"obligation"  to  assist  in  bunging  about  an 
"understanding"  In  the  Interests  of  wond 
peace  It  la  dimcult  to  And,  In  the  Republi- 
can record  In  Congress  in  regard  to  the  Hull 
reciprocal-trade  progrnm,  any  evidence  tliat 
this  resolution  was  more  than  hot  air 

The  Grand  Old  Party  delegation  In  the 
House,  not  daring  to  oppose  the  trade  rio- 
gram  directly,  attempted  collateral  atta'^ks. 
First  the  minority  tried  to  Insert  a  clai^se 
giving  Congress  the  power  to  override  tne 
Department  of  State.  Then  they  forced 
through  an  amendment  to  shorten  the  trade- 
agreement  power  from  3  years  to  2  years  so 
that  the  next  Congress  would  have  a  chance 
to   "reconsider." 

In  the  Senate.  Republican  leaders  have 
adopted  similar  tactics.  They  do  not  assail 
the  reciprocal  trade  Idea  In  principle,  because 
they  realize  that  we  should  not  reverse  our 
tariff  policies  in  time  of  war.  But  they  are 
seeking  to  modify,  amend,  and  emasculpte 
the  Hull  program.  The  Grand  Old  P«rty 
attitude  Is  summed  up  In  expressions  from 
National  Chairman  Harrison  Spangler  and 
Representative  James  W.  Wadsworth,  who 
Clearly  indicate  that  they  are  supportlnK 
trade  reciprocity  solely  becaupe  to  oppose  It 
iFould  be  temi»rarliy    ndlscreet. 

Are  the  American  people  to  accept  this 
■hortslghiedness.  this  nationalistic  folly,  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Republican  Party? 

If  that  Is  the  case,  the  people  will  face.  In 
the  Presidential  election  of  1944,  an  exceM- 
Ingly  limited  choice.  Either  'hey  may  vote 
Republican  and  thus  vote  as^iinst  United 
Nations  cooperation  In  the  post-war  era.  or 
they  must  vote  Democratic. 

The  Hull  trade-pact  program  was  carefully 
planned  and  has  been  well  executed,  but  it 
symbolizes  far  more  than  It  speclflcally 
contains. 

It  represents  a  realistic  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  a 
colonial  debtor  nation,  which  must  ng'.dly 
protect  lu  "infant  induatrles."  but  a  creditor 


nation,  whose  prosperity  depends  on  for- 
eign trade  moving  t)oth  in  and  out. 

It  represents  a  recognition  of  the  economic 
Independence  of  nations.  Including  America. 
In  time  of  peace  as  well  as  lu  time  of  war. 

It  champions  the  theory  of  economic  co- 
operation with  our  allies  and  friendly  na- 
tions, to  tlie  substantial  t>eneflt  of  all  p>eo- 
ples.  as  opposed  to  the  narrow,  cynical.  futUe 
nationalism  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff. 

It  encornpasses,  In  short,  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  American  attitude  toward  for- 
eign trade  and  tariff  relationships — a  change 
dictated  by   the  tran;iformatlon  of   America 

Into  a  world  power  which  has  reached  Indus- 
trial maturity. 

If  the  Republican  Party  cannot  recognize 
this  change,  except  narrowly  and  reluctantly, 
merely  In  order  to  avoid  offending  our  pres- 
ent military  allie.i.  then  the  Grand  Old  Party 
ha.-,  little  to  offer  the  country  for  the  post- 
war era. 

An  American  return  to  extreme  economic 
nationalism  would  cut  the  foundation  from 
under  all  efforts  t<iward  a  .stable  world  or- 
ganization. Economic  nationalism  la  the  as- 
sertion of  an  American  right  to  ship  g(X)ds 
nbrof.d  without  accepting.  In  return,  the 
goods  of  other  nations.  That  policy  Is  con- 
tradictory and  self-destroying,  in  the  end, 
but  It.s  first  effet  t  would  be  to  destroy  the 
United  Nations 

There  are  forces  within  the  Republican 
Party  who  understand  this;  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Winkle  here,  as  elsewhere.  Is  far  sounder 
than  that  of  the  Old  Guard 

But  It  Is  in  Congress  that  party  policy  Is 
largely  written,  and  Republican  opposition 
to  the  Hull  prO{;ram  la  a  sign  that  the  Grand 
Old  Party  still  embraces  the  tariff  philcsophy 
of  1890  It  Is  a  sign  that  its  leadership  has 
no  clear  insight  Into  th':*  complex  and  ui- 
avoidable  problems  of  the  modern  Inter- 
related world. 


The  Japanese  "Our   Particular   Foe' 
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HON.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 

OK    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

M<>nda:j.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Louisville  "Ky.)  Tim.-s 
of  May  21,  1943,  in  wliich  Lt.  Col.  James 
Roo-sevelt,  son  of  the  President,  declares 
In  an  interview  that  the  Japanese  are 
"our  particular  foe"  and  that  there  is  a 
hard  fight  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SO.N  or  PSANKUN  D    ROOSir\ELT  CAtTTlONS  UNrTKD 

STATES   —    JAPS      "PARTICULAJI      FOE"  "UARO 

nCHT"    AHEAD 

Beveklt  HiLis.  Calit  ,  May  21. — Terming 
the  Japanese  "our  particular  foe."  Lt.  Col. 
James  Roosevelt  has  warned  that  only  a  hard 
fight  and  complete  victory,  with  forces  now 
being  as.-'embled.  can  frustrate  Nipponese 
dreams  of  empire. 

The  Marine  Corps  officer,  recuperating  at 
his  home  here  from  an  Illness  contracted 
6  weeks  ago,  recently  rcturnfd  from  the 
Orient.    He  declared  In  an  Interview; 

DISTANCKS    PBOBLCM 

"Our  problem  Is  still  one  of  great  distances 
In  the  PocUlc  area,  but  we  are  steadily  gain- 


ing strength  for  the  major  battles  of  th« 
future.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
reached  the  point  where  she  Is  consolidating 
her  gains  and  building  up  a  great  defenslTe 
structure  and  reserve  of  material. 

"Japan  might  be  wlUlog  to  rest  on  her 
accumulation  of  resources  and  not  attempt 
to  extend  her  conquests.  In  that  case  her 
strategic  policy  would  be  to  wait  until  we 
had  worn  ourselves  out  with  battles  In 
Eurcp?,  and  try  to  negotiate  a  favorable 
peace. 

"Should  such  a  peace  l>e  granted  her.  by 
any  chance,  her  ambitions  to  enlarge  her 
place  as  a  world  power  would  again  doubtless 

Inspire  her  to  gain  further  territorial  con- 
quests. We  would  then  f.-u-e  the  problem 
anew  of  defeating  her  under  far  more  dif- 
ficult conditions. 

TAKKS    WA1»T   ACTTOW 

"As  much  as  any  other.  If  not  more,  this 
Island  nation  with  Its  enormous  aspirations 
for  a  world  domination  Is  our  particular  foe. 
On  the  Pac'flc  Coast  this  Is  well  understood. 
It  Is  not  ilways  so  soundly  comprehended 
in  other  parts  of  the  country." 

Men  in  the  Orient.  Colonel  Roosevelt  re- 
ported, want  a  full-fledged  offensive  opera- 
tion, and  are  fretting  under  necessarily  te- 
dious delays.  This  eagerness  for  the  fray, 
"pitis  equipment  and  supplies  that  are  on 
the  way."  will  win  the  war  In  the  Pacific,  he 
asserted. 


Address  of  Hon.  Scott  W.  Lacat,  of 
Illinois,  at  Mass  Meeting  To  Welcomt 
President  Benes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE3 
Monday,  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  IITLL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished .senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Lucas]  at  the  mass  meeting  to  wel- 
come President  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia 
In  the  Chicago  Stadjum  yesterday. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  matter  of  p«*rsonaI  appreciation  for 
me  to  participate  in  this  occasion  when  my 
fellow  cltlzrns  of  Chlcatjo  and  Illinois  gather 
to  honor  one  of  the  world  s  leading  citizens. 
In  an  era  which  has  protluccd  many  of  con- 
temporary greatners  and  others  whose  names 
will  long  endure,  one  derives  hope  and  re- 
newed Inspiration  from  the  oiportunlty  of 
Joining  In  public  acclaim  for  Eduard  Brnes, 
the  President  of  our  sister  democracy,  Czech- 
oslovekla. 

President  Benes  Is  Important  to  us  Ameri- 
cans not  alone  because  his  countrymen  are 
the  ancestors  of  men  and  women  who  helped 
build  our  city  rnd  country:  not  alone  becau.se 
we  have  a  heartfelt  sympntiiy  for  the  horrible 
trials  which  hl.s  people  have  undergone  by 
virtue  of  the  sadistic  crvicltios  of  the  intuitive 
Hitler:  not  alone  because  Czechoslovakia  Is 
one  of  the  children  of  that  first  World  War 
which  we.  In  our  naivete,  thought  would  bring 
a  lasting  democratic  peace  upon  our  planet. 
President  Benes  stands  out  now,  and  wUl 
continue  to  stand  out  In  r  story,  because 
he  symbolizes  the  fljht  for  freedom,  becaus* 
he  personifies  our  own  history  perseverance 
at  a  cost  of  life  and  property  to  create  aad 
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maintain  the  democratic  Institutions  which 
are  the  bulwark  of  our  existence.  President 
Benes  Is  the  token  which  reveals  to  us  that 
In  order  to  have  democratic  liberties  we  can- 
not sit  still  We  must  fight  for  them  To  be 
absolutely  sure  that  no  totalitarian  poison 
will  asphyxiate  and  overcome  us,  we  must 
uproot  the  evils  which  generate  those  poisons 
wherever  they  may  be,  whether  here  or 
abroad.  This  Is  no  Idle  statement.  This  Is 
no  platitude  made  In  the  heat  of  passion  or 
venceance  It  is  a  truism  that  must  be  vigor- 
ously enforced  aftrr  we  have  won  a  victory, 
if  the  civilization  of  freemen  is  to  survive. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  tbe  people 
of  this  State  of  Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Grant 
Siiou'd  express  their  respect  and  esteem  for 
Dr.  B'nes,  one  of  Europe's  great  apostles  of 
llbert:i  .  As  I  have  said,  from  Czechoslovakia 
have  come  many  who.  by  dint  of  their  dili- 
gent enterprise,  their  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
democracy,  and  their  culture,  have  added  an 
ingredient  of  IncalciUable  worth  to  the  for- 
mula which  ultimately  produced  this  mag- 
nificent citadel  of  democratic  achievement. 
We  here  know  the  value  of  that  culture  and 
that  contribution  to  our  own  development, 
and  thus  we  are  eager  to  help  make  sure  that 
no  tyrant,  surrounded  by  the  hordes  of  In- 
tolerance and  bigotry,  shall  be  permitted  to 
exterminate  and  destroy  this  worth-while 
segment  of  civilization. 

The  days  through  which  we  now  are  pass- 
ing, highlighted  as  they  are  by  glorious 
achievement  In  the  cause  of  liberty,  yet  sad- 
dened by  personal  losses  which  cannot  be  re- 
placed, reveal  ever  more  sharply  what  we 
have  long  learned  to  know  Is  true.  Without 
lll)erty.  without  the  right  to  worship  as  one 
wants,  to  t>e  free  from  fear,  to  have  all  of 
those  many  Intangible  as  well  as  tangible 
rights  which  are  our  Inalienable  right,  there 
Is  only  blackness  and  despair. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  terrific 
price  m  anguish  and  In  lives  which  Is  now 
being  paid,  and  the  payment  which  will  con- 
tinue, regrettably,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  will  be  a  final  purchase  price  for  civ- 
ilized living.  But  we  must  not  delude  our- 
selves into  bi-«llevlng  that  once  the  price  Is 
paid  there  Is  nothing  we  need  do  in  order  *  t 
assure  ourselves  henceforth  of  a  democratic 
way  of  life. 

On  the  contrary,  we  must  maintain  vigi- 
lance and  active  and  alert  enterprise  In  or- 
der to  retain  what  we  sfj  devoutly  fight  for. 
The  life  story  of  President  Benes  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  this.  With  the  late  g^eat  Ma- 
sar^k.  he  began  the  fight  for  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  Independence  long  before  the  first 
guns  announced  the  assault  upon  civiliza- 
tion In  1914.  Almost  with  their  bare  hands 
and  their  single  voices  Masaryk  and  Benes 
built  up  International  interest  and  help  so 
that  when  the  nations  sat  down  to  draft 
the  treaties  following  the  war.  the  modern 
Czechoslovakia  emerged  a  democratic  na- 
tion among  the  Independent  nations  of  the 
world. 

But  that  did  not  content  the  leaders  of 
the  new  republic.  They  continued  their 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  democ- 
racy between  themselves  and  other  demo- 
cratic nations,  and  aought  to  develop  the 
Ideal  and  the  philosophy  of  democracy 
among  their  neighbors.  Their  success  In 
this  free  adventure  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  Hitler  tried  upon  three  different  oc- 
casions to  make  nonaggresslon  pacts  with 
Doctor  Benes.  But  Doctor  Benes  knew 
Adolf  Hitler  as  well  as.  or  better  than,  any 
man  In  Europe.  He  had  watched  the  de- 
velopment of  this  gangster  and  his  Nazi 
Ideologies  when  Hitler  represented  a  very 
small  minority  In  the  Socialist  Party  of  Ger- 
many. Doctor  Benes  knew  that  the  Hitler 
theory  of  double-dealing,  force,  and  despot- 
lam  was  In  direct  confilct  with  the  concepU 
and  principles  of  the  free  government  of  his 
own  country.  He  refused  to  enter  into  any 
alliance  with  Hitler,  and  that  was  one  of 


the  prime  reasons  that  Hitler  and  his  me- 
chanized forces  overran  this  peaceful  and 
democratic  country.  But  even  though  this 
little  nation  succumbed  to  the  power  of  Hit- 
ler, It  did  not  keep  Doctor  Benes  ar.d  his 
small  loyal  group  from  continuing  their 
work  in  behalf  of  their  people  and  the  Ideals 
they  represent.  Neither  the  machine  guns, 
the  bayonets,  nor  the  torture  chamber  of  the 
Nazi  horror  have  served  to  frighten  off  these 
Intrepid  souls  from  the  goal  which  they  had 
once  reached,  and  which  they  now  seek 
again.  They  are  now  woritlng  harder  than 
ever  to  reestablish  their  homeland. 
Not  only  are  the  heroic  Czechoslcvakians 

sabotaging  in  every  possible  way  the  Nazis 
who  have  occupied  their  land;  but  many 
Slovaks,  also,  in  the  little  puppet  state  which 
Hitler  created  and  placed  under  the  traitor, 
Bela  Tuka.  whom  he  took  from  prison,  are 
likewise  defying  the  Nazis.  The  Slovaks  are 
Vigorously  opposing  Hitler  and  their  own 
puppet  government,  and  helping  the  United 
Nations. 

Their  tyrannical  rulers  have  made  the  term 
"Independent  Slovakia"  so  repulsive  that,  ac- 
cording to  rep>orts  of  the  puppet  government, 
practically  no  Slovak  youth  attending  the 
puppet  university  of  the  puppet  state  studies 
the  Slovak  language  and  literature. 

The  same  puppet  government  reports  that 
secret  antl-Hltler  societies  are  being  organ- 
ized throughout  the  whole  country.  Almost 
daily,  in  its  press  and  over  its  radio,  the  pup- 
pet government  complains  that  the  people  of 
Slovakia  long  for  the  good  old  times  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  And  they  do  not 
merely  long.  Tliey  are  working  and  fighting 
for  the  day  of  liberation. 

The  puppet  government  sent  Slovak  sol- 
diers into  distant  Russia  to  fight  against  the 
armies  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  the 
United  Nations.  Many  of  these  Slovaks  have 
deserted  They  have  Joined  Russian  forces 
fighting  to  free  their  land,  and  they  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  heroic  guerilla 
fighters. 

Besides  these  Slovaks,  bravely  helping  the 
United  Nations,  are  Czech  legionnaires,  under 
a  Czech  commander,  fighting  against  the 
Nazis  with  unrestrained  vehemence. 

So.  again,  on  the  battlefield,  free  Czecho- 
slovaks are  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations. 

Yes,  my  friends.  It  Is  Just  a  question  of  time 
until  Czechoslovaklans  will  reestablish  their 
freedom  with  the  help  of  their  ndomltable 
spirit  and  the  good  will  and  the  arms  of  the 
Allied  Nations.  It  is  well  to  say  at  this  point 
that  before  Hitler  took  over  Czechoslovakia 
In  1939  this  little  nation  was  a  thriving,  ac- 
tive, virile  democracy,  patterned  much  after 
our  own  United  States.  To  the  timid  and 
prejudicial  souls  who  have  constant  fear  of 
Russia  rnd  communism,  it  might  be  of  some 
relief  to  learn  that  Russia,  under  the  realist 
Stalin,  and  Czechoslovakia,  under  the  ideal- 
ist Benes,  lived  side  by  side  as  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  when  the  crists  came  in  1939  the 
best  friend  Czechoslovakia  had  In  Europe  was 
Russia. 

Our  meeting  today  Is  within  a  ^ort  dis- 
tance from  a  little  American  community 
which  out  of  respect  and  sympathy  has 
named  Itself  Lidice.  The  peace,  the  quiet, 
the  civilized  progress  which  this  suburb  of 
a  great  city  enjoys  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
peaceful  quiet  and  the  civilized  living  which 
the  little  town  In  Czechoslovakia  enjoyed 
until  that  hateful,  fateful  day  when  a  crazed 
beast  In  human  form  led  his  murderous  hang- 
men through  Its  streets  and  left  nothing  but 
ashes,  despair,  and  death.  But  the  suburb  Is 
symbolic  of  the  new  Lldlce  that  must  and 
shall  grow  In  Czechoslovakia  as  a  symbol 
to  all  the  world  that  the  aberrations  of  a 
master  race,  destructive  as  they  may  be,  are 
not  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  be  lasting 
Influences  In  our  world. 

It  Is  almost  a  years  since  Lldlce,  long  Just 
another  commiuilty  oX  bomes  and  people. 


center  of  everyday  happinesses  and  sorrows 
of  men  and  women  and  chl'dren.  became  im- 
mortal. A  shocked  world  beheld  men.  once 
possessors  of  a  proud  culture,  but  now  en- 
slaved and  mesmerized  by  a  lust  for  power 
and  the  delusion  of  a  mis.slon.  bum  and  de- 
stroy this  simple,  dignified  hamlet  Then 
proudly  these  despoliers  of  mankind  boasted 
of  their  dastardly  accomplishment.  Lidice, 
they  proclaimed.  Is  wiped  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

But  that  was  Just  another  Indication  of 
tlieir  treacherous  and  false  thinking.  Lldlce 
Is  now  greater  than  it  ever  was  before.  Lidice 
is  a  pymbol  of  a  goal.     The  sympathies  and. 

more  Important,  tlie  energies  of  mankind  are 
directed  toward  the  successful  culmination 
of  the  Herculean  task  of  making  certain  that 
there  sliall  never  again  be  a  repetition  of  that 
which  occurred  in  the  little  Czechoslovakian 
village 

The  reports  of  the  success  of  the  arms  ot 
the  United  Nations  in  Africa,  the  growing 
success  in  north  Pacific  and  in  the  south 
Pacific  are  encouraging  beacons  In  the  dismal 
half  light  in  which  the  world  now  finds  It- 
self. The  task  which  still  needs  to  be  done 
will  take  tremendous  energies  and  consume 
huge  resources.  No  matter,  however,  how 
great  the  cost,  and  no  matter  how  long  the 
struggle,  we  must  not  and  we  will  not  yield 
until  that  day  comes  when  Nazi  might  and 
Fascist  ideology  meet  the  fate  which  these 
cancerous  sores  on  mankind  have  sought  to 
Impose  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  At 
the  same  time  I  know,  too,  the  anguish  that 
it  will  cost,  but  we  have  long  learned  that  as 
to  certain  things,  cost  Is  not  a  factor.  If  we 
are  not  to  live  In  constant  dread  of  a  recur- 
rence of  this  plague  which  twice  in  half  a 
century  has  seared  the  earth,  then  it  Is  up 
to  us  to  leave  nothing  undone  no  matter 
hov  painful,  no  matter  how  unpleasant,  yes; 
no  batter  how  nauseating.  The  plagues  re- 
corded in  the  medical  histories  which  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  hundreds  tipon  thou- 
sands of  men.  women,  and  children  through- 
out the  story  of  peoples  required  heroic  meas- 
ures •  to  eradicate  them.  Requiring  even 
greater  heroism  Is  the  remedy  which  must  be 
applied  to  the  human  plague  In  Nazi  form 
which  with  maniacal  cunning  Is  striving  to 
destroy  everything  that  Is  decent  and  good. 

We  who  are  not  on  the  firing  line,  we  who 
are  in  the  physical  safety  of  our  own  United 
States,  are  not  unaware  of  the  great  sacri- 
fices which  we  are  demanding  of  our  young 
men  and  of  our  young  women.  In  whatever 
way  we  can.  we  are  making  otir  contrlbutlona 
to  this  eminent  and  necessary  cause.  We 
keep  before  us  the  ideals  consecrated  by  the 
heroic  men  and  women  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  of  the  Civil  War.  and  of  the  First 
World  War.  "If  all  the  world's  a  stage."  then 
the  role  of  the  democracies  Is  that  of  the  hero, 
a  hero  who  must  be  successful,  for  only 
abvsmal  and  cataclysmic  blacknees  remains  If 
he  does  not  succeed. 

Periodically  throughout  history,  men  have 
risen  who  have  thought  themselves  to  be 
greater  than  the  combined  strength  and 
will  of  their  fellow  men.  Periodically  they 
have  sought  to  assert  that  false  leadership. 
They  have  attempted  to  take  arrogantly  and 
despotically  to  themselves  rulershlp.  In 
every  Instance  they  have  been  defeated  and 
destroyed.  Our  Job  ta  greater  than  that 
which  has  been  the  lot  of  our  ancestors. 
Our  Job  Is  to  make  sure  that  the  interval  be- 
tween the  absolute  defeat  of  nazl-ism  and 
fascism  Is  sc  certain,  so  definite,  and  ao  final 
that  our  children  and  grandchildren  wlU 
have  r.o  concern,  no  fear  of  its  possible  recur- 
rence. 

The  fight  In  which  we  now  are  engaged 
must  not  be  but  one  of  a  aeries.  It  must  be 
the  final  one  so  that  our  generation  and  tho 
generations  that  foUow  may  live  in  amity 
with  their  neighbors,  so  that  the  ideals  lor 
which  President  Benes,  President  Booaevelt, 
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and  other  good  men  are  derotlng  their  ener- 
gies and   their  Uvea  may  prevail. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  holocaust  that  we 
are  now  fighting  we  must  rebuild  the  Lldlces. 
we  must  reconstruct  Xikt  CEechoslovaklas 
firmly  and  Impregnably. 

That  Is  our  task,  and  that  we  wUl  do  under 
the  Inspired  leaderahlp  of  men  like  Rooae- 
velt.  Benes.  ChurchUi.  Stalin,  and  Chiang 
K*l-«bek.    Ws  dare  not,  we  will  not  fail. 


The  Jewifk  People  m  Ewpc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

tjr  taaaoAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  -1.  1943 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  HiUer 
and  his  Nazi  beasts  have  gone  completely 
mad.  Since  our  victory  over  the  Axis  in 
Tunisia  and  Africa.  Hitler's  rage  knows 
no  bounds.  He  immediately  placed  full 
blame  upon  the  Jews  and  announced  his 
determination  to  exterminate  every  Jew 
in  Europe. 

Prom  the  Polish  Morning  World,  a  New 
York  daily  Polish-language  paper,  comes 
information  from  the  Poli.sh  Government 
In  London  telling  of  the  new  and  terrible 
annihilation,  extermination,  and  mass 
murder  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  the  cities 
of  Czestochowa.  Kaluszu,  Siedlcach,  Wil- 
na,  Nowagrod,  Lublin,  Lukow,  Parczew, 
Miedzyrzec.  Wlodowa.  Piaskow,  Lubel.ski. 
Konska  Wala.  Izbica,  Zaklikow.  Bodzen- 
tyn.  Suchedniow.  Chmielnik.  Rawa  Rus- 
ka,  Brzesc.  Bialystok.  Grajew,  Brodno, 
Henbieszow.  Zambrowa.  Chelm,  Andry- 
chow.  Cmlelow.  Biala  Podlaska.  Staszow, 
Zaklikow.  Krosnik.  Zawickost,  Jedrzejow, 
Pinczow.  Busko.  Wislica.  Sokolow,  We- 
grow.  Seredyn.  Kocz,  and  others. 

This  new  outburst  is  most  vicious, 
cruel,  and  brutal,  and  the  frustrated 
madman  of  Europe  is  openly  giving  vent 
to  his  rage  and  is  going  to  satisfy  his  lust 
for  revenge  upon  those  remaining  be- 
draggled, hungry,  and  hounded  Jews  in 
Europe.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
done  Immediately,  to  save  at  least  some 
of  these  poor  unfortunates. 

Churchill  Is  now  here  in  Washington. 
Let  this  Congress  appeal  to  him  and 
President  Roosevelt. 

These  recent  reports  of  this  new  reign 
of  terror  should  make  every  one  of  us 
shudder.  The  Nazis  are  combmg  the 
cities  and  Jews  are  shot  down  in  the 
streets,  or  in  their  homes,  or  are  slain 
In  huge  gas  chambers.  It  is  a  campaign 
for  complete  aimihilation  and  extermi- 
nation. Surely  something  must  be  done 
to  try  to  help  these  unfortunate  and 
defenseless  people. 

Our  military  and  diplomatic  experts 
should  be  instructed  and  given  full  au- 
thority to  act.  They  must  effectuate  a 
plan  for  action  to  save  the  remaining 
Jewish  people  in  Europe.  Without  doubt 
Palestine  offers  the  most  practical  haren 
of  refuge.  It  can  be  reached  through 
Turkey  by  train,  bus,  or  ships.  There 
these  people  refugees  could  be  clothed, 
fed.  and  given  the  needed  medical  at- 


tention. There  they  oould  receive  care, 
kindness,  and  protection  from  the  He- 
brew people  of  the  colony. 

The  day  Tunis  and  Bizerte  fell,  Goeb- 
bels  proclaimed  the  annihilation  of  the 
Jews  as  the  Naols'  sapreme  goal.  This 
campaign  for  maas  ezterminatioa  la  now 
a  reality,  from  tbe  reports  that  are  Jtst 
coming  in. 

Whatever  agreement  England  may 
have  with  the  Arabs,  limiting  the  number 
of  Jews  in  Palestine,  must  be  lifted  In 
this  crisis.  Time  Is  of  the  essence.  Let 
us  think  of  the  despair  and  helpieasneas 
of  these  poor  terror-stricken  rictimsl 
The  gates  of  Palestine  can  be  opened  and 
must  be  opened!  The  public  opinion — 
the  opinion  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress— the  opinion  of  every  human  beln« 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color— «ries 
ou  for  mercy.  No  human  being  can 
complacently  watch  this  mass  slaughter 
and  do  nothing  about  It.  The  great  and 
glorious  British  people  must  feel  the 
same  same  as  we  do.  The  voice  and  con- 
science of  the  great  mass  of  American 
and  British  liberty  loving  people  is  cry- 
ing out  today  to  Mr.  Churchill  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt:  "Do  something — and 
please  hurry!" 


Money — The  Most  Important  Issue  Before 
the  WoH4  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  lOAuo 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aprd  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  twenty-fourth  installment 
of  Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  Money, 
In  reviewing  the  record  of  the  long  strug- 
gle over  the  use  of  silver  as  money  after 
the  Invention  of  national  bank  paper 
money  and  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Bank  Act  of  1863.  during  the  emergency 
of  the  Civil  War,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  all  the  territory  that  was  added  to 
the  continental  United  States  was  ac- 
quired when  the  money  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  on  a  bimetallic  basis  and  the 
United  States  mints  were  open  to  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and 
silver — namely,  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
the  acquisition  of  Florida,  Texas.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Alaska. 

The  twenty-fourth  installment  of  Sen- 
ator Cockreirs  speech  on  money  follows: 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  consume  the  time 
of  the  Senate  by  reading,  but  will  introduce 
aonae  exV^u:ts  from  pages  7675  and  7676: 

"I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  now  about 
or  against  the  $100,000,000  reserve;  that  wUl 
not  be  endangered  by  the  House  resolution. 
I  nerer  have  believed  there  was  any  necessity 
for  150.000.000  of  rererve;  I  do  not  believe  It 
now.  It  becomes  more  and  more  absurd 
every  day  to  hear  about  1100.000,000  guarding 
greenbacks.  I  do  not  believe  the  credit  of 
this  Qovemment  would  be  impaired  one  pen- 
ny If  we  were  today  to  take  $50,000,000  or  all 
of  that  reserve  and  pay  off  the  3  percent 
bonds  with  it. 


"Whatever  may  have  been  thotigbt  to  ttm 
prudent  In  1679.  when  the  resumption  act 
was  an  experiment,  8  years  of  experlenca 
have  shown  that  tbm  gnentmck.  needs  oo  pro- 
tectton.  When  w«  paid  off  $SO.OOOJOOO  of  $ 
percent  bonds  between  tbe  1st  day  of  Janu* 
ary  and  the  let  day  at  July  last,  nearly  $40.- 
000.000  of  tbem  wars  paid  In  greentiaeks  at 
the  request  of  the  men  wbo  held  the  bonds. 
When  the  character  of  mooey  In  which  our 
customs  dues  were  paid  at  the  great  port  of 
Hew  Tork  during  the  month  of  June  was 
looked  into  it  was  Cound  that  nearly  83  per- 
cent  of  all  the  taxes  were  paid  In  greenbacks, 
although  the  law  requires  coin,  and  coin 
alone,  for  customs  dxies.  The  greenbacks  la 
Uw  Treasury  held  for  the  redemption  of  na- 
tional-bank notes  liave  been  Increased  in  the 
last  6  months  from  $30XXK).000  to  $a0.000j000. 
Everybody  wanU  greenbacks:  nobody  wants 
to  have  them  redeemed,  so  that  there  is  no 
sense  In  holding  or  boarding  gold  for  their 
redemption,  far  leas  $100,000,000  that  costs  us 
$5,000JX)0  at  Interest  annually,  as  we  paid  5 
percent  far  $6,000,000  of  It  and  4^^  percent 
for  the  balanrs.  But  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
that  question  now.  It  will  be  swept  away 
some  day  along  with  the  other  rubbish. 

"The  3  percent  bonds  provided  fur  In  the 
resolution  will  all  be  paid  off  long  before  U 
*i  possible  for  the  surplus  fuuds,  backed  by 
the  monthly  surplus,  to  coom  anywiiere  i  car 
low  enough  to  Interfere  with  thU  $100,000,000 
so-called  reserve.  Mr.  President,  this  ques- 
Uou  has  been  argtjed  all  the  time  as  thougli 
the  Treasury  was  a  great  bank  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  great  private  bank- 
ing corporation,  and  as  though  evcrjbudy 
connected  with  the  Treasury  or  managing 
Its  operations  had  to  keep  as  much  reserve 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  people  as  a  private 
banker  would  havs  to  keep  in  order  to  save 
himself  from  unforeseen  reverses.  There  Is 
no  analogy  between  them.  Whatever  there 
may  be  In  the  theory,  the  common  sense  of 
the  proposition  Is  aii  against  the  comparison 
and  the  assumption.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Gorman)  and  myself  may  be 
carrying  on  a  bank  In  BalUmore.  We  may 
have  the  best  men  in  BaltUnure  as  our  de- 
positors; we  bank  on  our  deposits,  of  course; 
that  Is  all  we  want  them  for. 

"But  these  depositors,  when  they  see  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  myself  are 
making  money  as  bankers,  and  are  making  It 
out  of  their  deposits,  may  say:  It  Is  too  good 
a  thing  to  let  Beck  and  Gorman  have  this; 
we  wiu  set  up  a  bank  of  our  own.'  When 
they  do  they  of  course  take  away  the  money 
they  deposited  with  us,  and  they  take  away 
the  business  of  their  friends,  who  are  also 
our  depositors.  The  two  banks  divide  the 
profits.  We  must  have  a  reserve  to  meet 
unexpected  calls  like  that  upon  us.  If  cur 
depositors  who  are  left  think  that  In  Chicago, 
St  Paul,  Minn.,  or  somewhere  else  moi>ey 
can  be  loaned  at  10  or  15  percent  Instead  of  S 
percent,  which  Is  all  they  make  by  depositing 
In  our  bank,  they  draw  their  money  out.  We 
must  have  a  reserve  to  meet  all  these  con- 
tingencies or  fall. 

"The  United  SUtes  have  no  such  contin- 
gencies to  guard  against.  The  United  Sutee 
have  no  competitor  in  their  financial  aAalrs. 
The  money  derived  from  our  customhouses 
and  our  Internal-revenue  offices  and  from  our 
miscellaneous  sources  comes,  as  I  said,  with 
the  oerUlnty  of  death,  and  the  n>ore  pros- 
perous the  country  Is  the  larger  tbe  receipts 
are.  Nobody  can  divide  with  us  or  take  from 
us  any  of  our  depositors. 

"Mr.  President,  no  condition  of  things  can 
break  the  United  SUtes  When  the  reserve 
of  a  private  man  is  gone  he  falls.  When  the 
reserve  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  gone  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Sutes  Imposes  a  "6  per- 
cent Ux  on  all  Incomes  over  $5JX)0.'  and  $30,- 
OOOiXX)  flows  into  the  Treasury;  or  '6  cenu'a 
pound  on  tea;  10  cents  a  pound  on  coffee; 
double  up  the  Ux  on  whisky  and  tcbacco.' 
and    untold    millions    roll    in.    The    world 
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knows  that;  the  plain  people  of  the  country 
under.stand  It;  and  to  argue  here  that  we  are 
no  better  off  than  a  private  man  who  must 
keep  a  reserve  t>ecause  he  has  no  other  means 
of  payment  except  bis  own  property  is  to  my 
mind  prefKjsterous.  No  man's  credit  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
whose  power  of  taxation  extends  over  a  con- 
tinent and  over  all  the  wealth  of  60.000,000 
people. 

"Everything  every  bank  has  can  be  called 
on  and  be  required  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  credit  of  the  United  SUtes  at  any  fo- 
ment when  any  deficiency  is  likely  to  occur. 
It  Is.  therefore,  an  absurd  proposition  from  a 
buMness  standpoint  to  assume  that  we  oc- 
cupy the  relation  of  private  bankers,  although 
that  assumption  has  alarmed  many  people 
nnd  made  them  believe  that  we  were  in  danger 
of  being  broker  down  financially  unless  we 
keep  this  reserve  InUct.  Even  when  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter  when  pensions  and  wages 
arc  paid.  It  Is  thought  to  be  horrible  to  reduce 
that  $100,000,000  reserve  for  a  day.  although 
It  may  be  known  that  it  will  accumulate  and 
be  In  large  excess  for  3  months  thereafter,  or 
until  the  next  general  quarterly  pay  day 
comes  " 

I  will  go.  however,  to  another  speech  at  the 
aame  time  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  Gorman.  I  quite  now  from 
page  7723 : 

•  Mr  Hewitt  states  that  he  had  that  Infor- 
mation from  ex-Secrelary  McCulloch.  But 
that  16  not  all.  The  fact  Is  that  on  the  7th 
day  of  February  1885.  nearly  1  month  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  and  when  the  new 
administration  was  at>out  to  come  into  power, 
he  (Mr.  McCulloch)  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
condition  of  affairs  he  saw  that  payments 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  silver  certificates 
were  running  rapidly  back  Into  the  sub- 
treasury  in  New  York  from  customs  and  In- 
ternal revenue,  receipts  In  gold  on  those  ac- 
counts diminishing,  the  gold  coin  and  bullion 
balance  was  being  rapidly  reduced,  he  was 
compelled  on  that  date.  February  7.  1885,  to 
Instruct  the  subireasurer  at  New  York  to 
withhold  payment  of  gold  and  greenbacks  In 
the  ordinary  transaction  with  the  clearing 
house  In  New  York.  In  other  words,  he  Issued 
an  order  which  suspended  the  whole  opera- 
tions of  the  Treasury  with  the  New  York 
clearing  house  as  they  had  been  carried  on 
since  1879." 

Mr.  President,  I  only  read  this  to  thow  what 
the  panic  was  at  that  time: 

"On  the  last  day  of  February  1885,  Just  be- 
fore this  administration  came  In,  the  balance, 
excluding  the  fractional  silver  coin,  was 
$120969.674.  of  which  $42,093,056  were  silver 
dollars,  leaving  a  deficit,  if  all  the  obligations 
due  In  gold  were  paid,  of  $21,123,382.  So  It 
ran  until  July  1885.  when  the  Treasury  found 
Itself  In  the  condition  of  having  $144,052,929. 
of  which  $66,627,842  were  standard  silver  dol- 
lars, leaving  them  short  $22,574,913  of  gold  If 
all  obligations  were  paid." 

How  similar  were  those  conditions  In  1885 
and  1886  Just  as  bad  a  panic  as  we  have 
now  practically,  and  gotten  up  to  order  by 
the  same  men  and  to  have  effect  upon  the 
President.  The  President  tells  us  In  almost 
the  same  language  as  the  present  message 
of  the  dire  calamities  that  would  befall  the 
country.  Suppose  he  had  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  Bland  act, 
does  any  Senator  here  suppose  that  It  would 
have  been  repealed?  No.  What  did  we  do 
upon  his  recommendation  to  repeal  the  Bland 
act?  We  simply  Ignored  It.  as  we  had  a  right 
to  do,  being  an  Independent  and  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government.  He  exercised  his 
full  constitutional  prerogative  when  he  made 
his  recommendation  to  us.  and  we  recognized 
our  constitutional  prerogative  In  Ignoring  it. 
But,  Mr.  President,  If  they  were  all  mistaken 
In  1885  and  1886,  may  they  not  be  mistaken 
now? 

Mr.  President.  I  will  ask  to  insert  extracU 
from  this  very  able  and  Interesting  report 


of  Secretary  Manning  (1886) ,  pages  37,  39,  and 
61,  where  he  goes  on  to  show  precslely  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  depreciation  in  silver — 
Its  demonetization  by  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world: 

"CONSEQtJDfCES  OF  STOPPING  SILVEB  PUSCHASCS 

"To  Stop  the  purchase  of  silver  will  enable 
the  Treasury,  while  the  monetary  system  Is 
restoring  to  lU  normal  conditions,  to  maln- 
Uln  with  cerUlnty  and  greater  ease  the  pres- 
ent stock  of  sUver  coin  at  par  with  gold  in 
all  our  fiscal  and  local  uses,  to  the  great  relief 
from  distrust,  of  the  owners  end  elmployers 
of  capital,  and  so  to  the  greater  relief  and 
Increasing  employment  of  labor — the  first 
fruits  of  sound  finance  and  the  first  condi- 
tion of  prosperity." 

"To  stop  the  purchase  of  silver  of  course 
will  cause  a  new  fall  In  the  London  market. 
Speedier  and  more  assured  will  then  be  the 
day  of  its  final  restoration  to  lU  former 
place  in  the  money  of  the  world.  It  Is  the 
recent  heavy  fall  which  has  opened  eyes  that 
were  blind  and  ears  that  were  deaf.  But 
a  fall  of  silver.  If  the  expense  and  influx  to 
the  Treasury  are  stopped,  will  not  enhance 
the  trouble  of  the  Treasury  or  increase  the 
difficulty  of  the  duty  which  the  laws  impose 
to  keep  the  sliver  circulation  at  par  with 
gold  within  our  own  Jurisdiction.  Of  course, 
compulsory  employment  of  a  money  tempo- 
rarily and  locally  Inferior.  In  funded-debt 
payments,  or  in  dally  expense  of  any  sort, 
means  compulsory  acceptance,  and  would 
force  the  inferiority  to  appear,  whereas  Its 
skillful  employment  and  an  optional  ac- 
ceptance, which  the  laws  of  Congress  do  not 
forbid,  will  prevent  that  Inferiority  from  ap- 
pearing In  our  domestic  trade  which  nothing 
can  disguise  In  our  foreign  exchanges. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"If  the  law  were  repealed  which  makes 
compulsory  Treasury  purchases  of  silver,  and 
if  that  repeal  were  accompanied  by  the  decla- 
ration of  Congress  that  the  United  States  now 
hold  themselves  In  readiness  to  unite  with 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  in  open- 
ing their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
and  gold  at  a  ratio  fixed  by  international 
agreement.  It  Is  the  deliberate  Judgment  of 
the  undersigned  that  before  the  expiration 
o\  another  fiscal  year  this  International 
monetaiy  dislocation  migh..  be  corrected  by 
such  an  International  concurrence,  the  two 
monetary  metals  restored  to  their  old  and 
universal  function  as  the  one  standard  meas- 
ure of  prices  for  the  world's  commcdlties,  the 
depression  of  trade  and  Industry  relieved,  and 
a  general  prosperity  renewed. 

"I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
act  of  Febr4^ry  28,  1878,  accompanied  by 
such  a  declaration." 

Why  did  he  want  to  stop  the  coinage? 
Upon  what  ground?  Remember,  he  claimed 
to  be  a  blmetallist.  Upon  what  ground  did 
he  want  the  limited  coinage  of  £  liver  under 
the  Bland  law  stopped?  He  wanted  It  stopped 
so  that  It  would  force  England  and  other 
European  nations  to  come  to  bimetallism. 
The  favorite  theory  for  years  and  years  was 
that  we  could  never  secure  bimetallism  until 
we  forced  European  nations  to  It;  that  we 
never  can  force  European  nations  until  we 
stop  the  coinage  of  silver  and  throw  It  upon 
the  market,  glut  the  market,  and  then  they 
will  come  down  and  agree  with  us.  That  Is 
the  theory. 

Wc  have  been  talking  about  that  theory 
ever  since  1878,  and  yet  what  has  been  done 
right  In  our  face?  England  has  stopped  the 
coinage  of  silver  in  India,  and  precipitated  a 
crisis  such  as  the  world  has  not  seen.  Yet 
they  tell  us  that  If  we  would  stop  the  coinage 
of  sliver,  it  would  bring  about  an  agreement. 
Are  we  to  be  fed  ujwn  such  milk  as  that?  Is 
there  any  strengthening  power  In  such  an 
argument  and  such  presentations?  Think 
of  It.  I  want  Senators  to  think  of  It.  For 
years  and  years  the  principal  argument  lor 


stopping  the  coinage  of  silver  under  the  Bland 
law  has  been  that  we  might  get  an  Interna- 
tional agreement.  When  they  saw  that  we 
were  not  going  to  uphold  sUver.  the  idea  was 
that  then  they  would  come  down  and  agree 
with  us.  Yet.  while  we  were  doing  that, 
England  has  gone  on  steadily  and  stopped  the 
coinage  of  silver  In  India,  stopped  the  mints 
to  free  coinage,  without  consulting  us;  and 
in  the  Brussels  conference  they  even  told  us 
that  they  Intended  to  do  It.  It  was  intimated 
to  us  strongly  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard, 
and  then  we  told  them  we  were  going  to  do  It. 

So  ttiat  the  argument  today  that  the  stop- 
page of  the  coinage  c:  silver  or  th^  purchase 
of  silver  under  that  law  will  tend  to  make 
foreign  nations  come  to  a  blmeUlllc  agree- 
ment with  us  is  without  foundation.  They 
have  taken  the  lead  of  us  and  closed  their 
mlnU.  We  shall  have  to  get  something  else 
in  order  to  have  a  standing  in  any  proper 
and  fair  argument. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  go  on  with  this 
panic  of  1885-86.  In  1886  President  Cleve- 
land referred  to  the  SecreUry's  message,  and 
again  recommended  the  suspension  of  the 
coinage  of  the  sUndard  silver  doUar  under 
the  Bland  Act.  But  that  was  still  to  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress.  Secretary  Palrchlld 
then  comes  In  and  makes  his  report  in  1887, 
and  I  will  Insert  extracts  from  that  report 
from  pages  47.  48,  and  49.  They  are  very 
Interesting : 

"STANDARD  SILVES  DOLLARS 

"One  of  the  most  Interesting  facts  shown 
by  the  foregoing  sUtements  Is  the  decrease 
In  the  number  of  sUndard  silver  dollars 
owned  by  the  Government  and  the  Increased 
use  of  the  same  money  by  the  people  In  the 
form  of  silver  certificates.  The  $5,  $2,  and 
$1  certificates  furnish  a  convenient  cur- 
rency, and  it  is  evident  that  the  future 
u.se  of  the  silver  dollar  will  be  almost  exclu- 
sively In  that  form. 

*  •  •  •  * 

"If  the  Government  held  no  funds  save 
those  needed  for  its  dally  expenses,  it  would 
perform  no  different  function  toward  cur- 
rency when  it  had  once  coined  or  printed  It 
than  does  an  individual  who  receives  and 
pays  cut  money;  but  the  two  great  trust 
funds — that  for  the  redemption  of  United 
SUtes  notes  ($100,000,000).  and  that  for  the 
redemption  of  national  bank  notes,  at  pres- 
ent more  than  $100,000,000,  and  whatever 
Eurpltis  there  may  be  from  to  time  to  time — ■ 
form,  as  It  were,  a  reservoir  which  takes  and 
holds  that  kind  of  currency  which  the  peo- 
ple reject.  Were  It  not  for  this  great  Gov- 
ernment reservoir  a  redundancy  of  any  form 
of  currency  would  be  shown  either  by  its 
exportation  to  countries  where  It  was  needed 
or  by  Its  depreciation  here.  The  sliver  dollar 
cannot  be  exported  because  the  silver  of 
which  It  Is  made  Is  worth  less  than  75  cenu, 
and  that  would  be  Its  value  for  exportation." 


Address  of  Hon.  Francis  Biddle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  notes  for 
speech  by  the  Honorable  Francis  Biddle, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  Swedish  Colonial  Society, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Saturday,  April  10, 
1943: 
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President  Melvln,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  him- 
self a  member  of  the  Swedish  Colonl&i  So- 
ciety, has  asked  me  to  extend  to  his  fellow 
members,  on  this,  the  society's  thirty-sixth 
anniversary,  his  best  wishes  for  Its  continued 
success  and  influence;  and  to  say  In  his  be- 
half how  appropriate  It  Is  that  the  society 
should  be  celebrating  today  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  establishment  by 
Gov.  Johan  Print*  of  sovereignty  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  the  first  law  court,  the  first 
church  and  the  first  school — the  three  free 
institutions  which  today  we  are  In  so  large 
measure  defending. 

America  is  a  land  of  many  races.  A  com- 
mon Ideal  has  drawn  these  races  over  the 
centurlea  to  our  shores.  They  were  leaving 
ti^e  restraints  of  a  civilization  which  they 
had  outgrown  »o  discover  a  civilization  that 
they  could  freely  create  after  their  own 
loDRinR.  Into  the  web  of  the  new  country's 
■treiigth  went  the  differences  of  many  na- 
tions— the  sober  English  with  their  law  <rf 
the  common  man.  the  Irish  who  would  learn 
to  live  at  peace  under  a  government  which 
was  a  part  of  them;  Italians,  with  a  sense 
of  the  richness  of  the  earth;  Germans.  Greeks. 
Russians,  tiie  hardy  Scandinavians,  and 
earliest  among  them  the  Swedes. 

In  1626  a  trading  company,  sponsored  by 
King  Gustavus  Adolphus.  had  t)een  formed, 
and  In  1638  two  little  Swedish  ships,  the 
Kalmar  Nffckel  and  the  Fogel  Grip,  sailed  up 
the  Delaware  RJver.  and  the  territory  of  New 
Sweden  was  founded.  The  land  was  rich  and 
fruitful,  as  too  were  the  settlers.  One  of 
them  wrote  that  his  cow  had  two  calves,  his 
ewe  two  lambs,  and  his  wife  twins — all  In 
one  night!  And  William  Penn.  reporting 
on  "The  Present  State  of  His  Majesty's  Isle* 
and  Territories  in  America.  "  in  I6B7,  had  this 
to  say;  "T  must  needs  commend  the  Swedes 
respect  to  authority,  and  kind  behavior  to  the 
Ensjllsh;  they  do  not  degenerate  from  the  old 
friendship  between  both  kingdoms.  As  they 
are  people  proper  and  strong  of  body,  so  they 
have  flne  children,  and  almost  every  house 
full:  rare  to  find  one  of  thrm  without  three 
or  four  boys,  and  as  many  girls;  some  six. 
seven,  and  eight  sons;  and  I  must  do  them 
that  right,  I  see  few  young  men  more  sober 
and  lalxjrlous." 

Heru-y  Ooddard  Leach  has  spoken  of  the 
Swedish  levnadslust — the  "Joy  of  life,"  ex- 
pressing "the  poise;  the  Joyousness,  the  smil- 
ing Intelligence,  the  rhythm  of  Swedish  per- 
ecmallty  and  living."  In  Pennsylvania,  and 
later  in  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
with  their  simple  habits  of  hard  work  and 
orderly  living,  and  their  Lutheran  or  Protest- 
ant religion,  they  were  soon  Integrated  Into 
the  new  coimtry.  They  found  the  country 
gcod,  and  they  wrote  home  about  it.  "And 
"  I  can  tell  you,"  one  of  them  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"that  here  we  do  not  live  frugally,  but  one 
has  eg:gs  and  pancakes  and  canned  fish  and 
fresh  fish,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  so  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  you  who  have  to  sit  and  suck 
herring  bones." 

The  Swedes  loved  the  Independence  of  the 
new  land.  "One  thing  I  like  about  thl.s 
country,"  one  of  the  new  Immigrants  wrote  m 
1903.  "is  that  you  do  not  have  to  be  always 
taking  off  your  hat  to  people  In  Sweden  you 
take  off  your  hat  to  everybody  you  meet,  and 
If  you  enter  a  store  you  take  off  your  hat  to 
the  clerk.  Another  thing  that  makes  me 
like  this  country  Is  that  you  can  share  in 
the  Government." 

Out  of  Sweden,  which  today  numbers  but 
6.00'J.OOO  Inhabitants,  more  than  1,000.000 
came  to  America  In  the  years  following 
1850 — skilled  tradesmen,  laborers,  farmers, 
carpenters,  painters,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
blacksmiths,  watchmakers,  gardeners.  They 
were  patient,  steadfast,  persistent.  They 
supported  Lincoln  In  1860,  and  again  In 
1864.      They    furuished    outstanding    officers 


to  the  Union  Army  In  the  Civil  War.  Gen- 
eral Ernst  Mattais  Peter  von  Vegesack,  eager 
tu  serve  under  General  McClellan.  gave  up 
his   cuinmiSBlon    and    enlisted    as    a    private. 

s'TVliig  at  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg. 
Following  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court  House 
he  became  a  major  on  McClellan's  staff  and. 
after  Oalnes  Mill,  where  he  covered  Gen- 
eral Porter's  retreat,  a  colonel  of  the  Twen- 
tieth New  York.  At  Antletam  he  stormed 
Frederick  Center,  after  it  had  been  twice 
taken  and  lost.  He  held  up  the  regimental 
banner  when  It  had  fallen,  and  led  the  charge 
In  person  The  next  morning  Lee's  army 
broke  "up  and  moved  south. 

Another  Swedish  hero  of  the  Civil  War 
was  Col.  Ulrlc  Dahlgren,  who  was  bom  In 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  In  1842.  and  Joined  the 
army  at  19  He  made  a  daring  raid  at 
Prederlcksburg,  and  with  one  company  held 
the  town  against  a  large  force  of  Confeder- 
ate cavalry.  His  leg  was  amputated  because 
of  a  bullet  wound  In  a  minor  engagement 
preceding  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  he 
was  retired.  But  he  would  not  remain  out  of 
the  fight.  He  was  chosen  to  command  a 
picked  column  of  500  cavalryn^en  to  lead  a 
hazardous  expedition  to  liberate  prisoners  at 
Libby  Prison  and  Belle  Isle.  Before  the  raid. 
In  which  he  was  killed,  the  boy  wrote  his 
father.  Adm.  John  H.  Dahlgren:  "•  •  • 
There  Is  a  grand  raid  to  be  made  and  I  am  to 
have  a  very  important  command.  •  •  • 
I  may  be  captured  or  I  may  be  tumbled  over, 
but  It  Is  an  undertaking  that  If  I  were  not 
in.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  show  my  face 
again.     •     •     •" 

And  then  there  is  the  glorious  story  of  the 
MonxtOT,  the  Yankee  "cheesebox  on   a  raft." 

John  Ericsson  was  born  In  Sweden  In 
1803  In  1826  experts  in  London  rejected  his 
first  invention,  the  caloric  engine,  based  on 
the  principle  of  expansion  of  gases  under 
heat,  on  the  ground  that  tlicy  saw  no  reason 
why  It  worked!  He  developed  and  perfected 
the  screw  propeller;  and  in  1837  launched  a 
small  ship,  equipped  with  two  Independently 
acting  propellurs.  which  made  successful 
trips  on  the  Thames.  Yet  the  Lords  of  Ad- 
miralty declared  that  It  was  lmp<->6«ible  for 
his  buat  to  steer,  as  the  power  was  in  the 
stern. 

Ericsson  went  to  America  and  became  a  cit- 
izen In  1848.  He  built  a  600-ton  Iron  frigate 
with  a  heavy  gun  and  rant;e  finder  for  the 
Government,  raced  the  GTcat  Western,  the 
finest  boat  afloat,  and  beat  her.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  War  In  1863,  Ericsson 
returned  to  some  earlier  plains  for  a  turret 
warship.  At  that  time  a  ship's  guns  were 
fired  only  from  broadside,  which  made  It 
necessary  for  the  ship  to  carry  a  great  many, 
and  consequently  for  these  to  be  light 
Erics.son  made  a  model  of  a  revolving  steel 
gun  tuiTot.  sent  It  to  Napoleon  III.  but  got  It 
back  with  the  Emperor's  compliments. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Ericsson 
wrote  to  Lincoln  on  August  29,  1861.  oaerlug 
"to  construct  a  vessel  for  the  destruction  of 
the  rebel  fleet  at  Norfolk  and  for  scouring 
the  southern  rivers  and  Inlets  of  all  craft 
protected  by  rebel  batteries.  •  •  •  In 
making  this  offer.-  he  added.  "I  seek  no  ' 
private  advantage  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 
Attachment  to  the  Union  alone  impels  me  to 
offer  my  services  at  this  fearful  crUls.  my 
life  If  need  be.  In  the  great  cause  which 
Providence  has  called  you  to  defend   " 

Within  100  days  the  Afonifor  was  built. 
Tlie  Confederates  had  raised  the  United 
States  frigate  Merrimac  from  Norfolk  har- 
bor, and  fitted  her  with  an  iron  ram  and  iron 
plates.  The  new  armored  monster  shut  and 
rammed  the  Congress  and  the  Cumberland, 
and  drove  the  Hdinnesota  aground,  all  wooden 
ships.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  was  panic- 
stricken.  He  lu-ged  otistructlon  of  the  har- 
bors by  local  authorities.  "The  MerriTruic." 
he  said,  "will  change  the  entire  character  of 
the  war,  she  will  destroy  seriatim  every  naval 


vessel;  she  will  lay  all  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
board under  contribution.  *  *  *  I  hav« 
no  doubt  that  the  monster  Is  this  minute 
on  her  way  to  Washington  and  not  unlikely 
we  shall  have  a  shell  or  a  cannon  ball  from 
one  of  her  guns  in  the  White  House  before 
we  leave  this  room." 

But  the  Monitor  had  reached  Hampton 
Roads.  Though  condemned  by  all  tlie  older 
naval  officers  she  had  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  Captain  Scott,  and.  what  was  more,  of 
Mr.  Gideon  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
On  March  9.  1863.  the  little  Monitor  forced 
the  ironclad  "motister"  back  into  Norfolk, 
and  the  relief  in  Washington  was  Immense. 
The  Swedish  Minister,  Count  Piper,  was 
bursting  with  pride.  For  had  not  the  son 
of  a  Swede  Invented  the  now  world-famous 
Monitor?  "At  one  stroke" — as  the  London 
Times  said — she  had  "revolutionized  naval 
warfare  •  •  •  rendered  all  then-exist- 
ing navies  obsolete."  Many  years  later  Ad- 
miral Stephen  B.  Luce  wrote  of  her:  "The 
Monitor  was  the  crystallization  of  40  cen- 
turies of  thought  on  attack  and  defense,  and 
exhibited  in  a  singular  manner  the  old  Norse 
element  of  the  American  Navy;  Ericsson 
(Swedish)  built  her;  Dahlgren  (Swedish) 
armed  her;  and  Worden  (Swedish)  fought 
her.  How  the  ancient  skalds  would  have 
struck  their  wild  harps  on  hearing  such 
names  in  heroic  verse.  How  they  would  have 
written  them  In  Immortal  runes  " 

Lincoln  had  been  assassinated,  and  the 
traeredy  found  a  deep  response  In  Swedish 
hearts  across  the  ocean.  "Why  should  the 
death  of  a  man  thousands  of  miles  away." 
wrote  Axel  Johan  Uggla  in  his  diary,  in 
Hallefors,  Sweden,  "lie  so  heavily  on  my  heart 
and  80\il?  •  •  •  I  feel  that  I  not  only 
knew  him  but  that  he  was  my  friend.  His 
simple  greatne.<w.  earnestness,  his  sincerity 
and  warm  human  understanding  have  made 
him  dear  •  •  •.  •  One  day  when  men  are 
ready  to  be  honest  he  will  be  looked  upon  as 
the  great  American  and  one  of  the  great  men 
of  all  land.s  and  all  times    •     •     •." 

We  In  Amerlcra  tend  to  think  sometimes 
that  we  alone  have  led  the  world  in  the 
formulation  of  democratic  instltutioiis.  But 
democracy,  like  all  human  Institutions.  Is 
a  growing  and  changing  organl.«im.  that  tends 
to  atrophy  if  ever  it  becomes  static.  In  some 
of  the  smaller  countries  of  Eiirope  social 
experiments,  largely  unknown  to  lis,  have  now 
for  several  years  achieved  practical  results. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  great  Swedish  co- 
operative associations  which  have  been  used 
so  successfully  to  resist  the  growth  of  mon(jp- 
olles,  to  keep  prices  down,  and  to  enlist  the 
Interest  of  the  people  then\selves  in  move- 
ments that  so  obviously  affect  their  dally  lives. 
The  Swedes  before  the  war  had  esUbllsl^cd' 
a  new  relationship  between  the  government 
and  individual  enterprise,  particulaily  in 
the  flleld  of  electrical  utilltlts,  in  which  not 
only  the  central  government,  but  local  com- 
munities were  given  the  relation  of  partner- 
ship with  prlv.ite  interests.  Thus  the  prob- 
lem of  regulation  was  seen  In  terms  of  Joint 
association  of  Interests,  a  problem  that  so 
often  In  America  was  thought  of  as  neces- 
sarily   Involving    irreconcilable    antagonlsraa 

This  approach  seems  to  me  more  creat.ve 
even  more  practical,  than  the  older  concep- 
tion of  government  as  the  policeman  of  pri- 
vate initiative.  The  Government  must  learn 
to  serve  business,  as  weU  as  to  regulate  It; 
and  both  should  combine  to  render  service 
to  the  public  as  a  whole  rattier  than  con- 
tinue the  fruitless  and  often  highly  theoretic 
and  therefore  unreal  struggle  as  to  which 
Is  to  control.  As  we  approach  post-war  prob- 
lems we  should  do  well  to  consider  what  the 
Swedish  experiment  in  these  fields  may  con- 
tribute to  our  efforU  toward  their  solution. 
Today,  for  many  years,  there  has  been  no 
such  thing  as  a  Swedish  population  In  Amer- 
ica.      The    Swedes    are    a    very    part    of    the 
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American  frame,  their  strength  Is  the  very 
strength  of  our  bone  and  sinew.  And  nc  I 
mention  the  Swedish  names  of  a  few  of  the 
heroes  of  this  war,  think  of  them  as  Ameri- 
cans only,  with  the  proud  memory  of  their 
Scandinavian  backgrounds,  remembering  how 
much  we  owe  to  Sxeden. 

Capt.  Frank  P.  Bostrom,  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  won  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for 
taking  a  B-17  Flying  Fortress  1,500  miles 
froin  Australia  to  the  Philippines  to  get  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur — 'l.SOO  miles."  as  the 
citation  reads,  "ol  enemy-controlled  air.  over 
open  seas,  and  through  storm  areas  •  •  •." 
Cat)tain  Bostrom  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  a  year  ago  for  partici- 
pating (I  quote)  "with  great  perso/ial  skill 
and  rool  daring  In  a  bombing  mission  which 
resulted  In  heavy  damage  to  Installations  In 
eijfniy  hands  at  Nichols  Field.  P    I  ' 

Staff  Sgt.  Donald  T.  Ctetlund.  of  Dewey. 
Ill  .  was  decorated  with  the  Air  Medal  last 
November  for  his  courage  and  determination 
In  a  bombing  mission  against  two  enemy 
transports  escorted  by  two  destroyers  mov- 
ing toward  Buna.  New  Guinea.  In  the  face 
of  intense  antiaircraft  fire  and  interception 
by  three  Zeros,  he  strafed  a  destroyer  and 
a  transport,  helped  to  repel  attack  of  the 
fighters  during  three  successful  bombing 
runs,  on  the  first  of  which  his  airplane  was 
severely  damaged  and  the  rear  gunner  killed. 
Lt.  (Jr.  Gr  )  Frank  E.  Chrlstofferson  of 
the  Navy  comes  from  White  Bear  Lake.  Minn. 
He  is  24  years  old  He  has  had  three  awards 
for  gallantry  in  action— the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal,  and  the  Silver 
Star  Medal.  Let  me  quote  the  first  citation 
about  his  action  against  enemy  Japanese  In 
the  Battle  of  Midway  on  June  6,  1942:  "With 
utter  disregard  for  his  own  personal  safety. 
Lieutenant  Chrlstofferson  took  part  In  per- 
sistent bombing  and  staflng  attacks  against 
fleeing  enemy  forces  in  the  face  of  tremen- 
dous antiaircraft  fire." 

We  know  today  the  threat  of  the  Nazi 
shadow  hanging  over  the  country  of  Sweden. 
She  has  not,  like  her  sister  countries,  been 
overrun  and  trampled  to  earth  by  the  bloated 
International  bully.  And  yet  she  Is  not  free; 
nor  can  she  be  ever  free  until  that  terrible 
shadow  of  invasion  Is  lifted  from  her  cities 
and  from  her  fields.  So  that  her  future,  as 
the  future  of  all  freemen  everywhere,  de- 
pends upon  the  ultimate  crushing  of  Ger- 
many, upon  the  final  certain  victory  of  the 
Allied  free  nations  fighting  for  their  common 
end. 


Lend-Lease  in  North  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday.  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  today's  Washington  Post 
there  appeared  an  editorial  entitled  "Col- 
lateral Gains"  with  reference  to  the 
benefits  accruing  from  the  stimulus  of 
lend-lease  shipments  to  north  Africa,  and 
under  leave  granted  I  submit  same  here- 
with: 

COLLATERAL    CAINS 

French  North  Africa  Is  something  more 
than  a  springboard  to  the  soft  underside  of 
Hitler's  European  fortress.  It  Is  also  a  rich 
source  of  supplies.  These  once  flowed  across 
th-  Mediterranean  to  strengthen  the  Axis 
war  machine.    Now  they  move  in  other  direc- 


tions, providing  vitally  needed  materials  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  lend-lease  shipments 
the  productivity  of  north  Africa  is  being  de- 
veloped and  harnessed  to  Allied  purposes. 
Already,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  some  600  000  tons  of 
medical  supplies,  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and 
other  necessities  of  life  have  been  shipped 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  civilian 
population  in  this  French  territory.  The 
program  calls  for  a  steady  stream  of  such  ma- 
terials from  this  country  at  the  rate  of  about 
30.000  tons  each  month.  In  addition,  approx- 
imately 50.000  tons  of  coal  will  go  there 
monthly   from   England. 

The  ships  that  carry  these  goods  to  north 
Africa  will  not  return  empty.  So  far,  they 
have  brought  back  with  them  more  than 
350.000  tons  of  strategic  and  critical  raw- 
materials  needed  for  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can munitions  and  farm-production  pro- 
grams. Phosphates  and  iron  ore  to  go  to 
Britain,  cobalt  and  manganese  to  the  United 
States,  The  two  allies  will  divide  shipments 
of  mahogany  from   French  West  Africa. 

These  are  all  products  needed  for  our  war 
Indu-strles.  But  they  are  needed  much  more 
desperately  by  the  Germans.  Phosphate  rock 
from  north  Africa  \f  an  essential  of  the  Eu- 
ropean economy.  Agricultural  production  on 
the  Continent  Is  sure  to  suffer  from  the  loss 
of  this  fertilizer.  No  less  serious  is  the  less 
of  nci  th  African  fruits  and  vegetables  which, 
during  the  armistice  period,  were  exported  to 
France  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  requisi- 
tioned by  the  German  Armistice  Commission. 
"French  north  Africa."  says  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  "is  the  California  of  Eu- 
rope." Without  Its  produce,  the  diet  of  all 
Europeans  will  be  still  further  Impaired. 

During  the  Vichy  control  of  north  and 
West  Africa,  the  economy  of  these  countries 
was  allowed  to  deteriorate  through  lack  of 
machinery,  fuel,  lubricants,  and  consumer 
goods.  Under  the  friendly  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  these  lacks  wUl  be  repaired 
and  the  productivity  of  these  French  regions 
restored.  Lend-lease  directed  there  can  be 
counted  upon  to  pay  valuable  and  immediate 
dividends. 


Resolutions  of  Alabama  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOME 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  NEWSOME.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remarks  i:i  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions: 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PRESEHVATIOK 
or   PHAGE 

Whereas  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  evi- 
dent that  only  through  positive  and  continu- 
ing cooperation  between  the  United  Nations 
both  during  and  after  the  war  can  decisive 
victory  and  durable  peace  be  secured;  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Alabama  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  go  on  record  as  approving 
some  form  of  International  Organization 
including  International  Police,  which  shall 
be  developed  In  conferences  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Nations;  and  be  it  further 

Resnh-ed,  The  Alabama  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  to  lose  no 


time  in  calling  such  conferences,  believing 
that  planning  for  the  post-war  world  while 
the  war  is  yet  in  progress  is  of  vital  Im- 
portance not  only  in  winning  the  war  tut 
in  securing  a  lasting  peace  for  the  world. 
Presented  by  resolutions  committee; 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Rutland, 

Mrs.  Neil  Wallace, 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Shipman,  Chairman. 


Whereas  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  believes  that  the  women  of  this 
country  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  that 
will  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and  lead 
to  more  rapid  winning  of  the  war:  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved.  That  .should  the  appropriate 
Government  agencies  consider  as  vital  to  the 
war  effort  wider  rationing,  more  drastic  price 
control  or  compulsory  saving,  the  Alabama 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  urges  Its  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  give  courageous 
support  to  such  measures  and  pledges  to 
them  its  fullest  cooperation. 

Presented  by  resolutions  committee: 

Mrs,  J.  W.  RtTTLAND. 

Mrs.  Neil  Wallace, 

Par/iam^7itarifln. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Shipman, 

Oiatrman. 


Whereas  the  freedom  of  the  radio  to  broad- 
cast music  to  the  public  at  large  has  been 
and  Is  being  seriously  threatened  by  the 
stand  and  actions  of  James  Caesar  Petrillo. 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  a  union  which  composes  prac- 
tically all  the  musicians  who  are  regularly 
heard  over  the  radio  by  the  public;  and 

Whereas  this  organization  is  opposed  to 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  dictating  to 
the  public  at  large  as  to  what  music  it  can 
or  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Alabama  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
policies  and  practices  of  Mr.  Petrillo.  and 
that  our  membership  be  urged  to  individ- 
ually and  as  an  organization  write  letters  to 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen  urging  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  curb  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Petrillo  to  deprive  the  general  public  of 
their  right  to  a  free  broadcasting  system 
throughout   this  country. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  L.  H  HotreroN. 

Chairman  of  Radio. 
AlabaiTia  Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs. 
Mrs.  ViKD  Palmer, 

Mrs.  J.  W.  RtTTLAND, 

Mrs.  Neil  Wallace, 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Shipman, 
Chairman  of  Resolution!). 
Alabama  Federation  of  Women's  Clvba. 


T.  V.  A.  Fertilizers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKBIAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  following  press  release  from  the 
T.  V.  A.: 

Ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer  produced  in 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  nitrate  plant  at 
Muscle  Shoals  is  being  shipped  this  week  to 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  test  demonstia- 
tlon  farms  In  14  States.    This  new  product 
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will  be  used  on  tbe  some  farms  which  have 
been  treated  with  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity pboBphate.  It  will  immediately  afisltt 
/armers  In  meeUng  Increased  denumda  for 
wartlnie  fcxxi  production.  This  prcxluct  will 
reinforce  and  lutenslfy  the  test  detnonstra- 
tlun  prcgram. 

Increased  use  of  Tenneasee  Valley  Authority 
CQDcentrated  phoapbatlc  (ertiluier«  during;  the 
past  8  years,  stimulated  by  the  tost  demon- 
stratian  program.  ha«  enabled  OKtre  than 
42.000  test-detnon£tratkm  fanners  throughout 
the  country  to  exceed  tlieir  food  production 
goals  without  loss  of  time  In  adjusting  their 
farming  operations.  These  farmers  on  the 
Bvcrtige  have  not  only  mtreasod  rltai  food 
Items  approximately  SO  percent,  but  have 
been  able  to  do  this  without  an  lucreaae  In 
cuui  power. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  the  new  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  ammoalum  nitrate  fertUlzer 
wUl  have  oa  Ino'eaaed  food  production  this 
yeur.  the  results  obtained  from  Its  use  on 
test-demonstration  farms  wUl  furnish  prac- 
tical and  sdentlAc  Information  upon  which 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  extension 
services,  and  the  farmers  can  base  future 
plans  for  use  of  the  product 

Tlie  scarcity  of  commercial  nitrogen  Is 
materially  handicapping  the  production  of 
vitally  needed  protein  food  and  feed:  there- 
fore, the  quantity  made  available  by  Ten- 
nessee Vulley  Authority  production  for  tcst- 
demonstratlon  farms  will  be  used  In  such  a 
way  as  to  accompllsli  maximum  results. 
AM  of  the  production  capacity  of  Muscle 
Shuals  plant  over  and  above  that  needed  for 
munitions  Is  now  available  to  agriculture. 

The  skill  gained  lu  the  use  of  phosphate 
,  places  thJ.s  group  rf  farmers  In  position  to 
use  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ajumonium 
nitrate  fertilizer  for  dc;n^'  an  efflcient  >)b  In 
food  production  Likewise  thouf;and6  of 
neighbors  of  test-demonstration  farn>ers  who 
have  assisted  with  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  the  to5t-demoustniticn  program  and 
who.  as  a  result,  have  purchased  large  quiui- 
tlUes  of  pnosphate.  will  be  able  to  speed 
up  food  production.  Tl\c  shipments  this 
week  will  be  made  to  Kentucky.  Virginia, 
North  Carclijia,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee.  Mistlss.ppi,  Louisiana, 
Texas.  Arkansas,  Miascuri.  Wisconsin,  antl 
New  York  In  addition  slupmeuts  may  also 
be  made  to  Oregon,  VermciU,  Ohio,  and  New 
Mexico. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  In- 
structed by  the  War  Productuin  Bi  ard  to  re- 
lease to  Industry  an  additional  amount  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Autliorlty  ammonium  ni- 
trate fertilizer  produced  at  Muscle  Shcals  In 
excess  cf  military  requirements.  Tlils  will  be 
available  to  IndusUy  for  distribution  to 
farmers  under  allocations  determined  by  the 
War  Production  Board. 


Hollywood  am]  Communisin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  Kiasouu 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  anyone  who  attends  a  motion- 
picture  show  these  days  is  subjected  to 
s  lot  of  propaganda  most  of  which  Is  an 
Insult  to  the  patriotism  and  Intelligence 
of  good  Americans.  Hollywood  in  Its 
usual  extreme  style  has  apparently  lost 
lt5  head  and  gone  completely  overboard 


In  Its  attempt  to  make  communism  look 
good.  I  do  not  believe  that  Americans 
should  be  influenced  by  ^his  propaganda. 
Our  temporary  military  alliance  with 
Russia  must  not  cause  us  to  forget  that, 
except  insofar  as  treatment  of  Jews  is 
concerned,  there  Is  no  difference  between 
communisin  and  nazl-ism  as  It  affects 
the  common  man.  Further,  though 
Moscow  now  says  It  has  dissolved  the 
organization  whose  duty  was  to  foster 
world-wide  communistic  revolutions,  we 
woukl  do  well  to  remember  that  this  or- 
KanizatioQ  has  already  sowed  its  evil 
seeds  and  there  is  no  evidence  the  Amer- 
ican Communist  Party  will  be  dissolved 
or  will  not  continue  to  follow  the  party 
line  originating  In  Moscow  and  often  re- 
flected on  the  silver  screen. 

I  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  the  f  olkrwlng 
editorial  from  a  recent  Lssue  of  the 
^ringfield  <Mo,)  Leader  and  E*ress: 

MISSION    TO    MOSCOW 

The  eminent  liberal  phllosf  pher  John 
De«'ey,  arul  Suzanne  of  the  Wisconsin  Lr 
Pollettes,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  check  the 
(Mm  Mission  to  Moscow  against  former 
Ambassador  Joseph  E  Davles*  book  of  the 
same  name,  on  which  the  picture  supposedly 
1b  bast^. 

Their  research  conflrms  whst  many  wt»o 
have  seen  the  film  and  read  the  book  felt, 
without  exertlm?  thtmselves  to  verify  their 
eu«ptr1ons  The  picture  plays  fast  and  loose 
with  the  book 

TMs  mlcht  be  of  no  particular  consequence 
If  the  picture  were  designed  as  a  romnnce.  a 
drnma.  a  musical — ^nnythln^  In  the  pure  en- 
tertainment fleirt  6\K'h  criticism  xvould  be 
picnyuntsh  If  the  drpartures  were  technlcnl — 
such  as  often  are  required  to  satisfy  screen 
demands  for  continuity,  cohesion,  and  co- 
herence. 

But  that  Is  not  the  case.  All  the  changes 
tend  toward  one  obviotin  objective,  which  is 
nrhtpvpd  by  them.  They  make  the  film  whnt 
the  lx)ck  wa.s  not — In  the  word.s  of  Prcfeysnr 
Dewey  and  Miss  La  PoUette  "totalitarian 
prop:iganda  fur  mas.s  consumption — a  prop- 
af;anda  which  falsifies  history  through  dis- 
tortion, oml-ssion.  or  pure  Invention  of  facts." 
To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  discrepancies 
uncovered  by  the  two  critics: 

Tlie  nim.  but  not  the  book,  shows  Mar.^hal 
Tukhachevsky  being  tried  and  condemned 
as  a  conspirator.  The  marshal.  In  tact,  was 
executed  secretly,  without  trial,  more  than 
a  year  before  the  film  purports  to  have  him 
in  court. 

The  film  shows  Amtrassador  Davles  accept- 
ing instantly  the  guilt  of  the  purge-trial 
victims,  though  the  book  records  his  concirn 
because  they  were  denied  the  elements  of 
what   i\merlcanB   consider   a  fair    trial. 

The  picture  shows  Moscow  as  gay.  festive, 
and  happy  But  the  txx)k  records  horrifying 
terror,  with  no  household  but  llvwl  In  fear 
of  a  nocturnal  raid  by  the  secret  police. 

The  picture  shows  Stalin  driven  to  his 
pact  with  Hitler  by  Anglo-American  appease- 
ment, with  no  reference  to  our  desperate 
efforts  to  ooncltide  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Moscow. 

Mr.  Davles,  back  in  the  United  SUtes.  is, 
shown  touring  the  country,  Ignoring  his  pcor 
health,  fighting  Isolationism.  The  fact  is 
that  the  ex-Amhassador  s  swing  around  the 
circuit  was  made  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when- 
the  Nation  already  was  united  in  support  of 
the  wax  that  had  been  farced  upon  us. 

Tbere  appears  nowhere  in  the  Aim  any 
mention  that  it  was  Communist  organiza- 
tions, xinda  orders  from  Moscow,  which  m- 
terferod  In  every  way  possible  with  our  de- 
fense   preparatloiis,    and    that    Vrro    M.\bc- 


Aicroicio.  consistent  Red  Fronter.  cast  one  of 
the  few  congressional  rotes  against  con- 
Bcrlptlon. 

Rldictilously  distorted  efTarts  are  made,  in 
the  film — but  not  in  t*ie  tiook — to  create  an 
Impression  that  Rtissla  is  our  ally  a^ialnst 
Japan,  Ignoring  the  pact  with  Tokyo. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  film  Is  to  pro- 
mote American  friendship  toward  Russia  by 
hiding  and  distorting  facta. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  tJnIted  Statct  snd 
Britain  work  in  dose  harmony  with  Russia 
In  this  war  and  in  the  peace  to  come.  It 
is  net  essential  that  the  American  people 
be  lulled  to  sleep,  making  us  do  all  the  co- 
operating while  RussU  makes  the  rules. 

Conceding  the  good  Intentions  of  the  pic- 
ture makers,  we  think  they  hare  done  a  real 
diaaerTloe  to  the  caws  ot  democracy. 


The  Rural  Scene 


EJrTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    W1SCON.S1N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVE8 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscon.^n.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  asic  unanimous  corisent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record  an 
interesting  and  timely  edi  tonal  wliicli 
appeared  in  the  Beloit  Daily  News,  of 
Beloit.  Wis.,  on  May  21,  1943: 

THI    HTTRAI.   SCENE 

A  quick  glance  at  tlie  rural  scene — farm 
sale  west  of  Beloit  the  other  day.  Tractor 
was  bid  In  at  more  tlian  »700.  The  owner 
bought  It  second-hand  quite  a  while  ago  for 
M50.  Who  more  than  Uncle  8am  by  cur- 
Uillng  producUon— contributed  to  that  piece 
of  Inflation?  Pouiuyman  came  to  town  to 
buy  couple  of  sacks  of  protein  balancer. 
Couldn't.  Wasn't  any.  Feed  dealer  said  man- 
ufacturer s  plant  dosed  2  days  a  week  for 
lack  of  IngredlenU  and  hard  to  get  haulage 
of  what  remains  Production  Is  going  to  fail 
off  sharpUy  in  that  poultryman's  laying  dock. 
Uncle  Sam  says  he's  got  to  have  more  egga. 
Prentl.ss  Brown  has  put  a  ceiling  on  'em. 
There's  going  to  be  fewer  eggs.  For  6  months 
farmer  has  been  begging  to  buy  a  corn 
sheller.  Needs  It  badly.  Using  borrowed  one 
and  the  owner  wants  it  back  Implement 
dealers  say  there  b^n't  a  chance.  They've 
tried  Cant  And  any.  Arent  being  m.ide. 
Somebody  down  in  Wa.shlngtcn  did  that. 
Damphool  idea,  if  you  ask  the  farmer.  Pump 
in  tiie  milkhouee  was  haywire.  Needed  serv- 
icing. Farmer  called  pumpman.  No  soap. 
Pumpman  couldn't  get  any  pipe  anymore. 
Had  to  quit  buBlneas.  Working  la  a  factory 
where  the  pay  is  regular  and  he  doesn't  have 
to  worry      Farmers  pump  still  haywire. 

Letters  from  county  committeemen  to 
farmers  say  plow  more,  plant  nK)re.  grow 
more.  Uncle  Sam  wants  more  milk,  more 
beef,  more  chickens,  more  eggs.  Farmers 
who  havTn't  any  help  want  to  know  what 
with,  and  liow?  County  committeeman  isn't 
▼ery  fast  with  an  answer. 

Parmer  writes  the  draft  board  hell  have  to 
sell  livestock  and  plant  fewer  acres  if  the 
hired  man  is  drafted.  Draft  board  says  the 
neighbors  are  Ulking.  Hired  man  ts  drafted. 
Fanner  sells  the  llrestock.  He  couldn't  find 
a  hired  man  for  love  or  money.  Fanner  (mar- 
ried, one  child,  aged  4  or  6)  raises  broUers 
for  meat  in  large  numbers.  Raises  crops  and 
other  things.  Number  is  up.  Asks  draft 
board  what  to  plan.    Should  he  put  In  crops 
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or  get  measured  for  uniform?  No  answer. 
Can't  find  out  a  thing.  Less  hired  help 
on  the  farm,  and  less  machinery  to  do  the 
work  of  the  absent  help  Farmers  aren't  very 
bright,  but  they  are  brighter  than  that. 
Isn't  manufacturers'  fault,  cither.  They 
warned  Uncle  what  would  happen.  Uncle 
still  said  "No.  no  "     Musn't  make. 

So  If  you  don't  think  things  are  a  mess  on 
the  rural  scene  ask  the  next  farmer  you  hap- 
pen to  meet.     Hell  tell  you. 

Things  are  a  mess. 

But  the  planners  can  still  write  the  loveli- 
est letters.     Lots  of    em. 


Memory  Monday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  2732  to 
provide  for  the  observance  of  Monday  of 
each  week  as  Memory  Monday  in  trib- 
ute to  those  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try. The  bill  provides  that  until  the  ter- 
mination of  all  hostilities  in  the  present 
w  ar.  Monday  of  each  week  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  "Memory  Monday."  and  the 
President  is  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  display  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  at  half-staff  on  all 
Federal  buildings  and  reservations  on 
each  Memory  Monday  and  is  further  re- 
quested to  invite  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  to  participate  in  honoring 
those  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice by  bringing  about  the  display  of  the 
flag  at  half-staff  on  all  public  buildings 
and  other  public  property  within  the  re- 
spective states  on  each  Memory  Monday. 

This  idea  came  to  Judge  Berry  J.  Sisk, 
of  the  municipal  court  of  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  in  my  congressional  district,  one 
morning  as  he  was  gazing  out  of  his  office 
Window  watching  our  flag  flying  over 
certain  public  buildings,  and  the  thought 
struck  him  that  wc  should  honor  and  ex- 
press our  respect  each  week  to  our  heroic 
dead  in  the  armed  services  of  our  coun- 

It  is  true  that  Memorial  Day  is  observed 
In  many  States,  but  this  Is  only  an  an- 
nual observance.  During  the  war.  how- 
ever, and  at  the  very  time  our  men  are 
giving  up  their  p.ecious  lives  for  us,  we 
have  not  as  a  nation  adopted  a  method 
to  honor  them  within  the  time  approxi- 
mate to  their  sacrifice  to  their  country. 

The  plan  takes  the  title  of  "Memory 
Monday."  l)ecause  on  that  day  in  each 
week  our  flag  will  fly  at  half-staff  in 
memory  of  those  gallant  fighters  who 
died  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  some- 
where, sometime,  the  preceding  week. 
Our  flag  will  thus  symbolize  our  rever- 
ence for  their  memory  and  our  pro- 
foimd  respect  for  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  gave  up  their  lives. 
Within  a  week  after  they  are  killed  in 
action,  yes,  even  while  the  battles  rage. 


we  can  and  should  give  sentiment  a  place 
and  pay  homage  for  a  day  to  those  boys 
who  can  never  come  back.  The  loss  of  a 
fighter's  life  in  his  country's  uniform 
merits  this  timely  recognition  and  honor. 

The  plan  is  devoid  of  any  profit  motive 
and  does  not  take  the  form  of  a  holiday. 
Seeing  the  fiag  flying  at  half-mast  on 
each  Monday  would  cause  our  people  to 
breathe  a  prayer  for  the  boys  that  have 
gone  beyond.  Would  not  the  workers  in 
the  defense  plants  be  spurred  on.  and 
would  not  most  of  us  buy  more  War 
bonds  and  become  less  selfish  if  this  week- 
ly memorial  were  seen  flying  from  every 
flag  staff  in  the  country-? 

Judge  Sisk  has  presented  the  plan  to 
every  Governor  in  the  Union.  The  gen- 
eral tone  of  their  comment  is  favorable. 
I  am  also  advised  that  many  organiza- 
tions made  up  of  veterans  of  prior  wars 
have  indicated  that  they  favor  the  idea 
of  a  Memory  Monday. 

He  who  carries  and  fights  for  our  flag 
today  and  who  falls  before  the  coming 
dawn  should  be  honored  unbelatedly  on 
the  next  Memory  Monday  by  that  flag 
flying  at  half-staff  over  the  Nation  he 
died  for.  and  I  trust  that  this  bill  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 


frlghUul  cost,  never  hesitated  to  keep  their 
pledge  to  Belgium  In  1914  and  their  pledge 
to  Poland  In  1939.  are  not  the  kind  of  people 
who  desert  allies. 


Thank] 


Mr.   Churchill,   But    We    Know 
Britain  Will  Stick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  tlT» 
following  editorial  from  the  Arkansas 
Gazette.  May  20,  1943: 

THANKS,     MR.     CHTJaCHU-L,    BUT    WE     KNOW 
BRFIAIN   WU.L  STICK 

That  applause  was  especially  Impressive 
when  Premier  Churchill  declared  In  his  ad- 
dress to  Congress  that  British  forces  will  con- 
tinue to  light  side  by  side  with  America's 
forces  until  Japan's  military  power  has  been 
utterly  crushed. 

That  declaration  had  Its  timeliness  as  con- 
stituting a  pledge  by  the  responsible  head  of 
the  British  Government  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  left  alone  to  fight  the  war 
In  the  Pacific  after  Germany  has  been  de- 
feated. It  represented  an  all-sufficient  an- 
swer to  statement*  by  Senator  Chandlkb,  of 
Kentucky,  that  we  have  the  right  to  ask  cur- 
selves  now  what  help  we  can  expect  from 
Britain  against  Japan  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany. 

But  so  far  as  assuring  Congress  and  the 
public  of  Great  Britain's  steadfast  coopera- 
tion In  the  Pacific  war  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Churchill's  declaration  simply  was  not  neces- 
sary. For  two  good  reasons,  Americans  do 
not  believe  that  Great  Britain  would  walk 
out  before  the  victorious  end. 

In  the  first  place,  British  interests  In  the 
Far  East  are  as  vital  and  substantial  as 
American  interests — perhaps  more  substan- 
tial In  a  material  way. 

In  the  second  place,  Americans  are  wlllliig 
to  concede  British  good  faith.  The  Oovern- 
mcut    and    the    people    who,    knowing    the 


Home  Dehydration  Units  DcTeloped  by 
T.  V.  A.  in  Cooperation  With  Agricul- 
tural Institutions  of  the  States  Will  Be 
Available  for  Use  This  Summer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  rose  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  for  the  benefits  it  had  brought 
to  my  State  and  to  the  whole  area 
affected  by  its  operations.  I  emphasized 
the  difference  in  its  methods  of  adminis-  . 
tration  from  those  traditionally  em- 
ployed by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  those  methods  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  accomplishments 
of  the  Authority  and  for  the  widespread 
approval  of  the  program  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  the  Tennessee  "Valley. 

I  want  to  illustrate  the  theme  of  my 
remarks  the  other  day  by  referring  to  an 
announcement  in  the  press  on  Sunday. 
It  appears  that  the  War  Production 
Board  has  agreed  to  release  a  small 
amount  of  steel  and  copper  for  the  con- 
struction of  dehydrators  for  home  tise. 
It  is  expected  that  30.000  will  be  made 
available  for  use  in  the  Southeastern 
States.  These  will  be  made  according  to 
a  design  developed  and  tested  by  T.  V.  A. 
in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  in- 
stitutions of  the  States  following  a  5-year 
program  of  research.  In  one  season's 
operation  it  is  estimated  that  about 
22.000  tons  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
be  preserved  by  these  30,000  units. 

Other  types  of  home  dehydrators  will 
be  offered  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
I  am  sure.  The  one  which  T.  V.  A.  has 
designed  is  particularly  suitable  for  use 
in  the  South. 

This  successful  project  is  typical  of 
the  research  work  conducted  by  T.  V.  A. 
First  it  breaks  down  an  economic  barrier 
which  would  limit  extension  of  the  crops 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  which 
would  be  wasted  without  adequate  means 
for  preservation.  It  goes  to  the  heart 
of  a  practical  problem.  Second,  it  has 
been  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  lo- 
cal institutions.  No  large  Federal  staff 
was  built  up  or  costly  new  laboratories 
erected  to  conduct  this  work.  Third,  the 
people  have  participated  in  a  program  of 
education  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  this 
new  home  equipment.  For  example,  a 
series  of  training  schools  for  home  dem- 
onstration agents  and  other  agricultural 
field  workers  was  held  by  T.  V.  A.  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville, 
during  February.  County  training 
schools  followed,  and  in  all  2,000  profes- 
sional agricultural  workers  of  State  and 
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county  have  been  educated  in  the  opera- 
,tion  I  f  these  units  and  the  use  of  the 
products.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand copies  of  a  simple  bulletin  contain- 
ing all  necessary  information  to  enable 
the  housewife  to  use  the  unit  successfully 
are  now  being  distributed  by  the  Ex- 
tension Services  in  the  9  Southeastern 
States. 

This  unit  will  be  used  to  conserve  food. 
The  experiment  will  not  be  wasted.  The 
dehydrators  will  be  manufactured  by  a 
private  company.  It  is  a  simple  affair. 
The  unit  consists  of  a  fiberboard  cabi- 
net, light  bulbs  for  heat,  electric  fans, 
and  an  inexpensive  thermostat.  It  is  a 
practical  device  that  will  enable  the 
housewife  to  dehydrate  food  from  the 
garden  as  successfully  as  by  other  home 
preservation  methods.  Before  July  1.  the 
first  dehydrators  are  expected  to  be 
available.  It  is  anticipated  that  several 
families  will  use  each  one.  They  will 
save  canning  equipment,  con.serve  food 
that  might  othen^ise  be  wasted,  make  a 
genuine  contribution  or  an  essential  war- 
food  program. 


Republican    Women   and   Others — Their 
Duty^  Opportunity,  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  I  include  an  address  I  de- 
livered Saturday.  May  22.  to  the  women 
of  the  Republican  County  Committee  of 
the  County  of  New  Yoric  at  New  York 
City: 

Madara  President.  I  made  up  my  mind  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  that  I  would  accept  no 
mere  Invitations  from  anybody  to  make  po- 
litical speeches  outside  by  own  district.  I 
have  fctuck  to  it  till  now  when  I  hive  exer- 
cised a  woman's  privilege  and  changed  my 
mind  I  am  here  today  because  I  know  the 
constituency  of  your  group  and  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  accept  yo\ir  invitation,  miataiten 
as  It  was  as  you  may  find. 

The  prge  of  history-  records  repeatedly  the 
\RTf;f  and  Important  place  that  woman  has 
occupied  In  the  ct'ncerna  of  etatcn  and  na- 
tions. Not  only  has  she  played  a  mcst  con- 
BCicuous  role  in  shaping  the  Judgments  und 
opinions  of  tliof>«  in  authurtty,  not  only  has 
•he  been  a  dominant  force  In  giving  poise 
and  dirf-ction  to  king^  and  ruUrs,  but  nuw 
and  8i;.iln  the  has  occupied  a  more  c<<n«p!tu- 
oiM  plarc  in  g  )vernlng  and  controlling  dl- 
rcrtlv  the  almi  and  action*  of  K'cn'  natlnnir 

TfKli.y  we  have  a  war  rn  two  tionfn,  abrrmd 
and  at  home,  cne  n  global  v^ar  af^alnnt  fh« 
tyranny  thnt  would  mnlci»  ui  slave*;  the 
other  a  aln.'nTle  to  im-  ei\e  and  cr-nncrve 
heie  at  home  the  libcrilfn  we  arc  t\nUHt>n  tut. 

I  have  support*  d  the  C.jnunauUer  in  Chief 
10')  percent  In  h;i  pnt'.rurn,  military  and 
naval,  to  win  llie  war,  but  I  h.ivc  rjjpodrd 
agRres-ively  and  «ha!l  continue  to  oppose 
the  attempt*  of  the  New  Deal  and  this  ad- 
ministration to  cont.nue  Its  Internal  pro- 
grams and  to  lay  the  foundations,  econom- 
Icnlly,  for  the  establinhment  Insidiously  of  a 
p^st-»/r  International  New  Deal  and  the  type 
oi  World  guvernmcnt  whlcli  they  envisage. 


I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  admin- 
istration's attempt  to  taJce  advantage  of  the 
war  In  order  to  establish  Itaelf  in  perpetuam 
while  It  sella  us  out  and  down  the  river 
and  destroys  our  Democratic-Republican  form 
of  government.  I  am  opposed  to  any  form  of 
patrlarchial  government. 

THE    PLANNING  BOAAD'S  REPORT 

As  I  have  said  Ijefore  let  me  say  to  you 
that  when  I  first  read  the  report  of  tlie 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  I  was 
shocked  by  Its  apparent  and  obviously  de- 
liberate but  also  Insidiously  covert  attempt 
to  destroy  individualism,  encourage  federal- 
ization, advance  soclallKition.  and  generally 
chan(?e  our  existing  order. 

John  Curraii  said  In  1790  that  the  condi- 
tion on  which  God  has  given  liberty  to  man 
is  eternal  vigilance.  And  Burke  once  said 
truly:  "The  people  never  give  up  their  liber- 
ties except  under  some  delusion."  Are  we 
crazy? 

Do  you  realize  that  by  this  report  In 
one  fell  swoop  It  is  proposed  to  go  back 
to  the  aee  of  feudalism?  State  lines  are 
wiped  out  with  the  mop  of  Federal  super- 
vision and  gratuity.  Industry  and  labor  are 
regimented.  The  taxpayer  is  made  a  serf. 
The  axiom  Is  ages  old  tliat  corrupted  freemen 
are  the  worst  of  slaves. 

No  sueh  danger  from  a  foreign  foe  has 
ever  confronted  lovers  of  liberty,  freedom, 
and  the  possible  continuation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Interests  of  mankind  as  Is  found 
In  this  report  which  lays  the  ground  work  for 
an  international  New  Deal  as  it  starts  us 
on  the  road  to  national  and  individual  ."sui- 
cide, governnientally.  to  go  the  way  of  all 
those  civilizations  that  have  preceded  us  along 
the  similar  wide  paths  which  have  led  to 
their  destruction  "Only  free  people  can  hold 
their  purpose  and  their  honor  to  a  common 
end  " 

In  this  country  we  have  a  liberty  found  In 
no  other.  Here  we  may  think  our  own 
thoughts,  and  express  them  either  by  speech 
or  press;  or  can  we  today?  We  may  worship 
as  we  please.  We  may  engage  In  any  decent 
cccupatlnn  of  our  choice,  and  we  mav  acquire 
or  own  property.  We  raay  participate  in 
Government  through  representatives  whase 
arbitrary  power  Is  restricted  by  basic  and 
statTitory  law  Yet  we  may  he  excluded  from 
conferences  by  an  autocrat.  The  United 
States  has  only  6  p)ercent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  world,  and  7  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  yet  its  percentage  of  worldly 
gocda.  Its  enjoyment  of  comforts,  its  usage 
of  new  Inventions  and  achievements,  are 
greater  than  in  any  other  country.  Our  edu- 
cational system,  and  our  schools,  which  as- 
sure everyone  a  free  education,  are  the  envy 
of  the  world.  Most  workers  In  America  are 
property  owners,  and  as  such  may  be  called 
capitall.Ht.s.  Fourteen  million  families  own 
their  own  homes.  More  tlian  one-tialf  of  all 
the  farmers  own  their  own  farms  As  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  uo  other  plan  of  human 
relations  which  haa  produced,  or  is  producing, 
a  like  result. 

Cionerations  of  vigorous,  Induatrloun.  and 
adventunux  people  have  establlaltrd  thla 
ct'Untry  and  Its  Institution^  as  they  are  to- 
day; cr  wrr".  Only  people  of  the  aame  »<jrt 
can  renipturp  H<ife<<uard.  and  maintain  them. 
If  we  chr'il^h  till*  ilbrrty.  tlita  rr|uallty.  and 
Ihix  frreiloin,  lli#«n  we  n>u»«  g'-t  all  of  th«-tn 
back  ntid  (1<  fend  ihem  at  all  c  »t,  and  wuh 
all  our  uu^lit  tlie  Amcricun  ld«'al  of  Govrrii- 
mrnt. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  committed  to  the 
e«tabli»hmenl  and  the  perpetuation  of  that 
Ideal. 

Miy  I  aay  right  here  that  the  burden  of 
saviin,'  civili:v,iion  today  li  borne  equally  by 
the  men  and  women  who  are  (Ightlng  fur  it. 

FOrULAR  COVIRNMENT 

In  Amerlea,  under  popular  government, 
women  have  risen  to  the  highest  plane  Uiey 


hare  erer  occxipled  In  human  history.  Thl« 
Is  not  an  accident  It  didn't  Just  happen. 
It  is  a  byproduct  of  American  clvlIlBatlon  and 
of  Republican  administrations.  America  baa 
given  you  opportunity;  has  given  you  the 
same  freedom  as  men.  It  gives  you  substan- 
tially the  same  rights;  it  give*  you  the  same 
voice  In  public  affairs,  and  I  tell  you  women 
this  la  your  fight.  You  will  have  to  carry 
your  share  of  the  burden  If  the  battle  Is  to 
be  won  Pither  at  home  or  world-wide,  and 
you  are  doln?  it. 

The  plain  people  of  this  country;  the 
women  and  men  of  this  country;  the  great 
body  of  decent,  hardworking  Americans,  who 
have  no  hope  of  being  either  famous  or  rich, 
but  who  love  their  home.<5.  are  proud  of  their 
families,  and  are  anxious  above  all  things 
tJiat  their  children  should  make  more  of  the 
opportunities  our  free  competitive  system 
affords,  must  wake  up.  We  must  wake  up 
not  only  to  the  dant;crs  from  abroad  but  to 
realize  what  confn  nts  us  here  at  home. 
What  we  have  had  Is  t>eing  taken  away  from 
\is.     Listen: 

It  Is  not  strange  but  very  tnie  that  the 
place  from  which  you  lock  at  things  alters 
your  view.  Did  you  notice  what  Thurman 
Arnold,  the  trust  buster  for  the  New  Deal, 
said  after  he  got  foot  loose  and  free  from 
bureaucratic  dictation?  He  said:  "We  must 
get  back  to  the  old  economlca  of  opportunity, 
of  taking  a  chance,  which  made  America 
great,  and  I  think  this  war  is  going  to  do  it 
for  us." 

That  is  where  the  Republican  Party  stands 
today  de.splte  the  attempts  of  Arnold's  for- 
mer associates  to  prevent  such  a  return  to 
opportunity  for  everybody 

Thurman  Arnold  probably  agreee  with  the 
man  who  said  hla  prayer  was:  "Lord,  give  me 
this  day  my  dally  opinion,  and  forgive  me  the 
one  I  had  yesterday," 

We  do  well  to  recall  the  wisdom  of  that 
New  England  Intellect,  Henry  David  Tlioreau, 
Who  died  during  the  Civil  War.  He  once 
wrote,  "Tliere  will  never  be  a  really  free  and 
enlightened  state  until  the  state  itself  comee 
to  recognize  the  individual  as  a  higher  and 
Independent  power  from  which  all  its  own 
power  and  authority  are  derived."  Do  not 
forget  either,  that  Jefferson  said:  "Were  we 
directed  from  WashlngUm  when  to  jow  and 
when   to   reap,  we   would  soon  want   bread  " 

In  this  connection  It  is  not  realized  by  a 
great  many  people  that  you  women  of  the 
country  have  the  first  claim  on  most  of  the 
wealth  of  this  country  through  insuiance 
policies.  saviiiiTB  accounts?,  public  and  pri- 
vate bonds,  stock  in  corporations,  and  they 
are  fac  d  with  the  fear  that  the  value  of 
their  property  and  income  will  t>e  largely 
destroyed  through  the  heavy  Uixatlon  wh:ch 
has  been  recommended,  and  by  the  theories, 
crazy  as  they  are.  of  redistribution  of  wraith 
pnd  income,  which  characterize  the  New 
Deal 

Let  me  say  to  you  here  and  now  that  every 
thinking  man  and  woman  knows  that  it  la 
true  that  "today,  everywhere,  individu.il  Ub- 
ertlee  we  tx-lng  curtaKcd  and  distruycd. 
Tliat  Is  not  juflt  talk  D.mocracy  and  »•  If- 
govnrnmrnt  arc  arrHppfd  if  the  New  D  al 
theories  prevail  Indlvjdmls  are  or.ce  nx^ti 
the  pawns  of  arbitrary  rulrm  whcj*e  p..||(i»f 
are  determined  by  nalionnlUtic  or  Inter- 
nallonnllolJc  alms,  with  wtir  as  their  ultlninto 
and  suiireme  weapf>n  Cheater  and  greater 
rlcldlttei  undermine  the  flrxbillty  ut.d 
ttd.iptlvenc»»  of  economic  sysi'-aia  PWiin.cd 
aiid  coMtroll<'d  rcon<jnUia  "v/e  planiud  It  this 
Way,"  enier>;e  and  nil  the  fusty  relic*  of  me- 
dlrvnl  trnrtf  ngulntlons,  trrde  rgreemrnUi, 
and  the  like.  dl«rre(llt<^  through  flOO  yrnra 
of  theory  and  hard  exper;ence,  ore  diagKOd 
cut  ■• 

Despairing  people,  after  the  World  War, 
turned  away  from  the  Individual  and  his 
freedom  to  discover  new  gods,  and  in  i.o 
doing,  only  disinterred  ancient  Idols  Too 
many  were  too  blind  as  nut  to  be  ab.e  to  s.o 


that  It  was  the  dead  past   they  were   asked 
to  re:urrcct. 

We  have  seen  the  Federal  Gcvernment  un- 
dertake to  control  production  In  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  and  mining.  'We  have  seen 
It  attempt  the  regulation  of  prices,  wages, 
and  conditions  of  labor.  We  have  f-een  it  de- 
termine th«  volume  of  flow  of  credit.  We 
have  Eccn  the  arbitrary  debasement  of  our 
currency.  We  have  seen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enter  the  fl"ld  of  private  enterprise  In 
competition  with  its  own  citizens.  We  have 
seen  it  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  ihe  States. 
We  have  seen  a  rukiber-stamp  Congress  dele- 
gate ncndel'-gatable  powers.  We  have  seen 
a  whole  body  of  new  legislation  Intended  to 
establi.'h  a  planned  economy.  We  do  not 
need  President  Roosevelt's  declaration  that 
he  has  created  new  instruments  of  public 
power— that  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
spon.-^ible  for  the  solutions  of  the  problems 
of  the  Individual— to  knew  that  we  arc  face 
to  face  with  a  new  philosophy  of  government 
as  antagonistic  to  our  American  Ideas  and 
ideals  of  a  democracy,  and  as  un-American 
In  Its  conception  and  administration  as  it 
Is  destructive,  dangerous,  and  devastating. 
Wake  up. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  over  the  years  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  and  progressive  diffusion  of  wealth, 
greater  comfort,  greater  security,  greater  edu- 
cational opportunities,  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  average  men  and  women, 
at  any  time,  anywhere.  Are  you  ready  to 
lose  it  all?  And  these  accomplishments  are 
due,  not  to  tht  wisdom  of  princes  and  rulers, 
but  to  the  virtues,  character,  and  energies  of 
the  people  themselves,  living  under  Repub- 
lican administrations,  for  the  most  part,  and 
therefore  a  system  of  government  that 
brought  unlimited  opportunity  to  all  men. 

Because  this  is  true,  the  Republican  Party 
now  opposes  all  changes  In  the  form  of  our 
Government  which  would  or  will  or  can 
retard  continuous  progress  and  advancement. 
It  stands  for  a  return  of  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  of  laws  and  not  of  man.  It 
Is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
or  the  creation  and  concentration  of  bureau- 
cratic despotism  and  experimentation  in  gov- 
ernment In  one  family. 

The  Republican  Party  was  t)orn  of  a  great 
liberal  movement  In  behalf  of  human  free- 
dom: for  over  half  a  century,  with  only  two 
brief  intermissions,  it  governed  the  Nation 
throughout  a  period  of  unparalleled  social 
and  economic  progress;  and  In  spite  of  25 
years  of  apparent  disintegration,  through  a 
strange  combination  of  circumstances  It  Is 
today  the  sole  residuary  legatee  of  the  tra- 
dition in  the  United  States  that  the  Indi- 
vidual man  has  rights  Independent  of  and 
prior  in  nature  to  government,  and  that  no 
government  may  deny  him  these  rights  with- 
out arresting  progress  and  making  men  slaves. 
It  has  made  and  saved  the  country  and  can 
and  will  do  it  again. 

I  am  a  Rf publican,  because  I  b<lleve  In 
those  things  for  which  the  Republican  Party 
has  stood,  stands,  and  to  which  It  adheres. 
The  Republican  Party  believe*,  flrat.  In  the 
principle  of  private  property;  in  the  Instru- 
ments of  prfiduction,  including  land;  private 
ownership,  not  Government  ownership,  nor 
control  a*  such  It  believes  In  free  enter- 
prise, Individualism  Fundamentally  It  be- 
lieves in  competition,  competition  among  the 
people,  not  by  the  Oovernmfnt  with  the  i>co- 
ple  or  agalrvJit  them  These  are  three  funda- 
mental principles  of  government  in  which 
the  Republican  Party  bellevci  Each  and  all 
of  them  are  attacked  and  violated  by  the 
aocialUtlc.  communistic,  and  collectivlstlc 
program*  at  every  turn.  Such  a  program  ha* 
been  opposed  at  every  turn  by  the  Republican 
Repreaentatlves  In  Congres*.  The  record 
prove*  It. 

A    STRONG    OOVrRHUINT 
The   Republican    Party   has  always   recog- 
nized the  fact  that    here  must  be  a  govern- 


ment, a  strong  government;  that  It  must  per- 
form very  Important  functions.  But,  on  the 
other  hand.  It  also  believes  that  the  least  gov- 
ernment we  have  In  business,  and  the  less  ob- 
trusive government  Is,  everywhere  and  all 
the  time.  »he  better  government  wc  v.ill  have. 
It  is  not  for  autocracy,  plutocracy,  or  aris- 
tocracy. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  Insists  upon  econo- 
my and  efficiency  in  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governmental  administration — the  elim- 
ination and  avoidance  of  duphcation  of  pub- 
lic services,  a  balancing  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  protection  of  the  taxpayer. 

Tlie  Republican  »»arty  is  opposed  to  the 
socialistic,  communistic,  collcctivistic,  totali- 
tarian theories,  and  crazy  programs  of  experi- 
mentation of  the  New  Deal  itself — dead  as 
the  Pharaohs — demonstrated  to  be  futile  and 
fully  destructive  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government  aeons  ago. 

As  a  party,  the  Republicans  stand  for  a 
de—.ocratic  constitutional  traditional  form  of 
government.  In  favor  of  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  progress  of  this  country 
along  that  line,  and  opposed  to  those  things 
contrary  to  democratic,  constitutional,  tra- 
ditional American  principles  for  which  the 
New  Deal  stands. 

As  Chairman  Spangler  recently  well  said: 

"The  program  of  the  Republican  Party 
must  be  to  restore  government  under  con- 
stitutional, republican  forms;  to  eradicate 
collectivism,  totalitarianism,  any  scars  of 
state  socialism.  It  mtist  be  to  assert  and  to 
maintain  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  our 
citizens,  to  bring  about  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  to  ensure  tranquillity  and  security  by 
protecting  the  laborer  In  his  Just  rights,  the 
farmer  In  his  Independence,  the  manufac- 
turer in  his  vision  and  his  endeavor  to  create 
wealth— wealth  to  be  Justly  shared  and  ap- 
portioned between  investor,  inventor,  man- 
agement, and  labor. 

"Only  by  creating  wealth  can  we  create 
security:  only  by  creating  security  can  we 
create  that  serenity  of  life,  enjoyment  of 
living,  to  which  every  citizen  is  entitled. 
It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  create  wealth, 
and  equitably  to  divide  what  we  have  cre- 
ated. A  sufficient  amount  of  it  must  remain 
In  the  hands  of  the  creators,  the  earners,  the 
savers.  It  must  not  all  be  snatched  and 
sequestered  by  the  state.  WOiat  we  do,  what 
we  achieve,  what  we  create  Is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  some  impersonal  central  govern- 
ment, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  that  government  is  created  to 
serve.  We  must  create  a  vast  reservoir  of 
private  savings  to  be  used  for  the  building 
of  our  national  future. 

"The  mission  and  the  program  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  to  get  the  United  States 
back  on  the  track*,  to  keep  it  on  the  tracks, 
and  to  see  to  It  that  no  force,  foreign  or 
domestic,  shall  throw  the  switch." 

UOLATIONUM 

1  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  policies  of 
isolation  or  intervention,  but  I  will  say  that 
we  all  know  that  our  re»pfm»lblllty  after  the 
war  will  not  be  clrcumnrrlbed  within  the 
terrlUirlBl  limit*  of  the  United  States,  We 
have  to  declared. 

It  may  b*  aald  however,  that  If  th#  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  laolatlonUl*  could  only  forget 
their  hate  for  England  and  RumIk  long 
enough  Ui  tret  tb«m»«lve«  from  their  preju- 
dice* they  would  relieve  thfir  obfuncRtion 

A*  It  Is  they  do  not  change  their  spot*  ar»d 
like  "Judy  O'Orady  and  the  Colonel'*  lady" 
yesterday  and  today,  "they  are  Ju*t  the  aam* 
under  their  skin." 

They  would  be  better  off  to  forget  the  em- 
barra**ment  they  feel  by  reaaon  of  the  futility 
of  their  oppoaltlon  to  defenae  measure*.  No- 
body doubU  their  patriotism,  but  the*e  day* 
almost  everybody  questions  their  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  Judgment,  It  is  time  for  them  to 
atop  making  an  ls«ue  out  of  their  own  mis- 
taken policle*  and  to  really  help.  Instead  of 


hindering  the  effort  to  win  the  war  by  their 
loose  talk. 

NO  POST-WAR  BLUEPRINT  NOW  • 
In  my  often-expressed  opinion  it  is  not  the 
time  now  to  draw  a  blueprint  for  the  terms 
of  a  peace  so  far  distant  as  perforce  of  time 
and  our  situation  it  must  t>e.  To  do  that  i* 
ill-considered,  useless,  and  more  than  unwise. 
William  Chamberlain  hands  out  some  very 
good  advice  when  he  suggests  that  if  we 
should  ever  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  try  to  force 
our  v/ill,  our  philosophy  of  government,  or 
our  standards  of  morality  on  other  countries 
the  eflort  will  end  in  fiasco. 

We  will  avoid  many  post-war  disappoint- 
ments if  we  examine  the  attitude  of  other 
countries  realistically,  if  we  recognize  the 
limitations  which  geography  imposes  on  our 
international  Influence,  and  if  we  engrave  on 
our  minds  the  slogan  of  healthy  humility: 
"America  is  not  God." 

The  trouble  is,  so  long  before  there  can 
be  any  peace,  we  have  started  out  to  make 
over  the  world  of  the  future  on  the  basis 
of  an  Impossible  situation.  Charles  A.  Beard 
thinlts  it  would  be  better  to  wait  and  study 
the  configuration  of  things,  and  examine 
British  continental  policy  before  drawing 
up  grand  and  detailed  plans  for  ordering  the 
affairs  of  vanquished  nations. 

Playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  supposi- 
titious abstractions  on  hypothetical  situa- 
tions Is  in  his  opinion  "a  game  for  pedants 
and  not  for  men." 

Yet  there  are  28  groups  which  have  been 
set  up  by  the  New  Deal  administration,  with- 
in the  administration,  to  make  post-war 
plans — for  what? — I  ask  you,  and  you  think 
it  over. 

And  this  does  not  include  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board's  cradle-to-the-grava 
program,  to  which  I  have  referred,  drawn 
up  largely  by  Dr.  Evaline  Burns,  disciple  of 
the  gospel  of  socialism,  gone  wUd,  according 
to  Laskl  of  London  and  Da^ld  Nlles  of  the 
White  House  secretariat. 

This  program  projects  the  New  Deal  plan 
and  the  philosophy  of  State  socialism,  which 
has  nothing  in  it  to  attract  the  average 
farmer  or  businessman,  but  revives  class 
distinction  and  hatred  and  makes  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  lalror.    Shame. 

As  Senator  Taft  has  well  said:  "This  re- 
port paves  the  way  for  IOC-percent  Socialist 
economy."     We  want  none  of  it. 

It  was  filed  at  the  time  it  was  filed  for 
purely  partisan  political  purposes.  When  the 
day  comes  to  call  out  the  "fourth-term 
troopers"  under  its  banner,  it  will  be  waved 
"high,  wide  and  handsome"  by  the  officers 
in  command  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
Roosevelt  patriarchy.     Do  not  t>e  fooled. 

You  win  recall  that  the  Insistence  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  a  definite  program  be  ac- 
cepted almost  immediately  after,  or  at  the 
end  of  World  War  No.  1,  resulted  disastrously, 
both  at  Versailles  and  here  in  the  United 
State*  Can't  we  learn  anything  from  ex- 
perience. You  wait,  and  »'Btch,  and  weep. 
rHttJurntnano  rooLieMwsM 
It  sfnind*  very  philanthropic,  make*  one 
\o<yk  like  a  grandiose  sutetman  to  talk  abcnit 
a  situation  that  1*  to  be,  coneeming  which 
on*  can  know  absolutely  nothing,  Or  do«i 
It?  It  will  not  read  well  when  on*  I*  eventu- 
ally confrrrtited  with  a  altuatlon  lacking  even 
the  fundamental*  of  the  premise  on  which 
•^>mc  have  undertaken  to  arrive  at  their  con- 
clusions sf)  early. 

Rcpre»entative  Bourow,  of  Ohio,  covered 
the  situation  pretty  well.  I  thought,  when 
she  said ; 

"I  believe  we  need  to  gather  together  and 
analyze  our  ideas  of  the  poet-war  world.  But 
as  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  must  be  sure  we  are  putting  flr*t 
things  first.  To  do  this  must  we  not  Insist 
that  all  branches  of  our  Government  and  ail 
the  selfishly  quarreling  groups  of  otir  people 
unite  in  this  one  ptirpose,  to  win  tbe  war? 
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"We  have  so  much  yet  to  expect  to  give  us 
•  comraciiiurate  understanding  of  the  New 
World  problems  that  anything  which  Is  a 
blueprint  Is  unfortunate. 

"There  will  be  a  period  atter  the  war  which 
will  be  hldeoUB.  when  everything  that  la  un- 
pleasant will  come  out.  The  peace  must  be 
kept  forcibly — through  armies  of  occupation 
or  policing — until  this  is  dlsslpat«>(l.  Only 
then  will  the  time  be  right  for  a  peace  which 
will  perpetuate  Itself. 

"We  must  not  patronlie  the  people  nor 
pauperise  them.  We  must  plan  now  for  the 
future,  but  the  planrUng  must  not  be  such  as 
to  make  the  people  look  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  security.  I  don't  believe  we 
ahoiiid  mislead  the  people  by  the  svibtle  use 
of  words.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  'crade  to 
the  grave'  security  which  a  government  can 
properly  grant  to  the  people  Any  woman 
who  has  brovight  up  children  knows  If  she 
pampers  them  she  weakens  them.  But  we 
must  find  ways  to  give  the  pe.)ple  opportunity 
for  health,  work,  and  play  " 

TIUDE  ACICKMEIVTS 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments, 8  )-cf»llrd,  which  are  not  agreements 
but  are  treaties,  which  have  been  entered  Into 
devlou.'ily  through  bypassing  the  con.5tnu- 
■  tu  rill  requirements  They  are  not  reciprocal. 
They  do  not  accomplish  their  pun>^e 

There  wna  been  altogether  too  much  propa- 
ganda of  an  emotional  sort  spread  all  over 
the  country  bepging  every  woman  to  be  a  good 
neighbor 

Good  fences  mnke  good  nelghtiors. 

Do  not  be  bambooiled  Into  any  course 
which  you  will  rrgret. 

Tlie  people  have  some  rights  Every  time 
Congress  undertakes  to  recapture  some  of  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  It  delegated  under  a 
rubber-stamp  pro<;rarn,  ynu  people  shotild 
applaud  and  h''Ip  Congress  to  save  you.  "God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

TIIE  O.  P.  A. 

And  briefly  answering  the  question  you 
asked.  "What  about  the  O  P.  A  ?" 

It  cannot  operate  as  set-up.  Henderson 
enjoyed  his  role  as  a  bully  and  a  bluffer,  but 
the  people  would  be  neither  bullied  nor 
bluffed. 

Then  one  of  the  ablest  men  In  Congress  for 
some  years  took  over  a  thankless  Job  and  tried 
to  mix  rea.sonableness  with  the  me«»  he  had 
In  the  kettle  It  wouldn't  work,  and  It  won't 
work  The  trouble  Is  fundamental  and  not 
found  In  futile  fumblmg  and  lll-concclved 
efforts,  mismanagement,  and  misdirection  by 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  administer  a 
law  Impossible  of  enforcement. 

When  the  prlce-rontrol  bill  setting  up  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  was  first  before 
tis  I  saw  that  if  it  should  become  a  law  It 
wou!d  be  catastrophe,  for  as  I  said:  "Without 
a  celling  on  .mlarles  and  wages  every  Increa.oe 
In  the  rate  of  employee  compensation  neces- 
sitates a  percentage  increase  in  the  cost  of 
goods  made  or  services  rendei^d  " 

The  Government  cannot  freeze  prices  wlth- 
fHit  freezing  wages. 

If  we  wlfih,  we  can  try  again  to  sail  head-on 
Into  the  bitter  wind  of  experience,  but  just  as 
sure  as  fate  we  will  be  blown  out  of  the  water, 
wrecked,  and  economically  sunk  unless  we 
realize  that  price  control  and  wage  control  go 
hand  In  hand. 

Price  control  as  a  remedy  for  the  Ills  of  the 
body  politic  is  Just  as  effective  as  a  mustard 
plaster  on  a  gas  heater. 

There  can  be  no  really  effective  price  con- 
trol without  wage  control  and  the  other 
essential  afllllates.  You  cannot  sit  on  a  three- 
legged  stool  from  which  one  or  two  of  the  legs 
are  missing. 

That's  what  I  said  in  part,  so  now  I  aay: 
"I  told  you  so." 

PRBSIDENTIAL  POtXnCS 

The  President  has  played  poUlics  to  throw 
»  sop  to  labor. 


The  respon.<;lblllty  for  the  situation  which  I 
obtains  today  Is  clearly  and  almost  wholly 
on  his  shoulders,  despite  all  the  White  House 
generated  fog  and  the  smokescreen  of  propa- 
ganda to  the  contrary  Perhaps  the  people 
can  be  fooled  some  of  the  time,  but  not  all  of 
the  time      What  a  miasma  and  mess! 

After  all  is  said  and  done.  I  have  faith  In 
the  common  people.  They  can  be  trusted 
when  they  are  Informed  as  to  what  Is  back 
of  all  that  Is  being  done  to  them.  My  state- 
ment Is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that,  de- 
spite such  temporary  setbacks  due  to  mis- 
management and  one  thing  and  another 
which  have  affected  our  body  politic,  the 
American  system  of  government  has  not 
failed  aiid  will  net  fall. 

It  U  the  greatest  success  from  a  govcm- 
meiilal  standpoint  In  the  history  of  the 
world  Under  this  system,  a  weak  nation 
has  •■ma.stcred  a  continent  and  achieved  a 
greater  degree  of  progress  In  a  hundred  years 
than  h.id  been  accomplished  In  the  2,000 
yeiU-s  that  had  gone  before  " 

The  burden  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  Is  greater  today  than  ever 
before. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  the  communication  you  have  received 
from  Marlon  Martin  addressed  to  all  wom- 
en's groups  asking  them  to  check  Govern- 
ment publication.'!  with  a  view  to  curbing 
propaganda  to  further  the  Rcwwevelt  fourth- 
term  c.'unpalgn  and  the  New  Deal  radical 
schemes.  In  this  communication  she  says 
the  Nation  now  knows  that  President  Roose- 
velt Is  a  candidate  for  a  fourth  term  and 
perhaps  for  a  permanent  term  of  atnc^. 

She  goes  on  to  say  that  "there  Is  wide- 
spread evidcnc*  that  all  agencies  of  govern- 
ment propaganda,  many  of  them  created  by  a 
trusting  people  to  aid  In  winning  the  war, 
are  being  used  to  further  the  political  ambi- 
tions of  the  Ne«  Deal. 

"These  political  mlsu.«<«  of  the  Government 
are  difficult  to  ferret  out  Here  In  Washing- 
ton thev  are  often  hidden  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information  under  the  cloak  of  military 
secrecy.  They  can  only  be  discovered  as 
th  y  appear  In  various  parts  of  the  country  " 

MLss  Martin  says  that  the  reason  for  the 
Democratic  defeats  In  the  last  election  Is 
found  In  the  fact  of  the  real  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  workers.  She  urges  that  the  aeal 
of  the  election  period  must  not  be  permitted 
to  bog  down  or  lag.  Instead  it  must  be  in- 
tensified. It  must  express  unceasing  devr>- 
tlon  to  the  major  responsibility  of  speeding 
the  war  effort:  to  the  supplementary  tasks  of 
effecting  efficient  handling  of  domestic  prob- 
lems; and  to  the  development  of  strong  peace- 
making machinery.  "  'More  zenl  for  the  com- 
mon weal'  Is  an  appropriate  1943  motto  for 
the  Republican  worker" 

It  Is  our  tii.sk  to  finish  the  Job  or  to  go 
down  with  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
blotted  out  In  a  complete  black-uut.  What  a 
pic  lure  1 

We  must  go  forward.  Wa  must  turn  our 
faces  to  the  future,  come  what  may.  There 
must  be  no  retreat. 

True  it  is  that  "our  knowledge  Is  a  torch  of 
smoky  pine  that  lights  the  pathway  but  one 
step  ahead  across  a  void  of  mystery  ar.d 
dread."  but  there  must  be  no  turning  back! 
ETverythlng  we  have,  everything  we  have  been 
and  hope  to  t>e.  depends  upon  the  course  we 
choose  to  follow.     Our  path  leads  onward. 

We  might  as  well,  each  and  all  of  us.  Invoke 
the  spirit  of  Tennyson's  Ulysses,  who  said; 
"Ccme  my  friends. 

Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  In  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows:  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunflet,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars  until  I  die. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find — and  not  to  yield." 

There  are  certain  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  the 
civilization  for  which  we  stand,  the  destruc- 
tion and  obliteration  of  which  we  aa  Ameri- 


cans win  not  tolerate  wherever  that  rotd  ol 
determination   may   lead    us. 

The  basic  principle*  at  stake  are  those  on 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  for  which 
our  forebean  fought  and  died  kn  order  that 
we  might  be  free.  Our  heritage  ol  democratic 
idealism  is  crltlciaed  and  challenged  today  by 
totalitarian  and  authoritarian  forces  wboae 
theories,  agea  old.  have  always  been  repug- 
nant to  us.  They  cannot  coexist  with  our 
democratic  theories  and  with  our  way  of  life. 

The  totalitarian  countrlea  do  not  want  our 
kind  of  government,  and  experience  teaches 
that  democracy  cannot  t>e  impoeed  by  force. 

No  man  krxrws  what  Ilea  ahead  of  us  as  a 
nation  or  m  lodlvldualf     We  are  pledged  by 

all  that  is  good  and  honorable  and  holy  to 
maintain  the  ideals  of  democracy.  We  are 
committed  to  something  more  than  keeping 
possible  Invaders  from  our  shores 

As  Republicans  we  are  boimd  by  our  love 
of  life  and  are  on  our  sacred  honor  to  keep 
altve  in  this  Nation  those  Ideals  which  have 
made  America  great  We  should  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  to  an  unending  determlna- 
tUtn  to  make  this  country  one  in  which  all 
men  shall  have  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  We  rhould 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  end  that  this 
government  of  ours  shall  continue  to  estab- 
lish justice  and  make  secure  the  blesslnfs  of 
liberty.  We  should  highly  resolve  that  this 
Government  of  ours  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth 

"To  what  new  fates,  my  country,  far 
And  unforeseen  of  foe  or  friend. 
Beneath  what  unexpected  star 

Compelled  to  what  unchosen  end? 

"AcroRs  the  sea  that  knows  no  beach 
The  Admiral  of  Nations  guides 
Thy  blind  obedient  keels  to  reach 
The  harbor  where  thy  future  rldesl 

"I  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky 

Nor  on  what  seas  shall  be  thy  fate, 
I  only  know  It  shall  be  high: 
I  only  know  it  shall  be  great.* 


I  An  aa  American — ^A  Prajer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  XLXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  Chicago 
Herald  American  of  May  17.  1»43: 

LE.^DEES  STRnCE  PA'rRIOTIC  KOTE  AT  PAGEANT 

(HlB  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  Samuel 
A.  Suitch,  D  D..  Roman  Catholic  archblshcp 
Of  Chicago,  delivered  the  following  Invocation 
at  the  I  Am  an  American  Day  celebration 
yesterday . ) 

Lord  God  of  Mercy,  whom  heaven  and 
earth  doth  not  encompa.ss,  this  day  we  ac- 
knowledge our  littleness  and  utter  depend- 
ence on  Thee.  Not  In  the  might  of  armies, 
or  In  the  power  of  our  Inventive  and  produc- 
tive geuiua.  or  in  the  fertility  and  rlchea  of 
our  land,  or  in  our  steadfast  resolution,  do 
we  place  all  our  hope  and  confidence,  but  to 
Thy  loving  mercy  we  look  for  victory  and 
peace.  Full  well  we  know  that  Thy  Blessed 
Providence  does  bring  out  of  misery  solace, 
out  of  tragedy  triumph,  and  out  of  battles 
victory.  Blessed  be  Thy  Holy  Name!  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  It  Is  In  heaven.  We  are  Thy  creatures,  re- 
deemed In  the  Precious  Blood  of  Thy  Son, 
Jesus.  In  Thee,  through  Him,  we  place  our 
trtHC 


Merciful  Father!  We  pray  for  our  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Tlicy  have  gone  forth  to  do  bat- 
tle for  us  against  mighty  foes,  who  In  con- 
tempt of  Thy  Name  are  seeking  to  shackle 
men  and  nations  with  chains  of  slavery  and 
to  rob  us  of  our  precious  heritage  of  freedom 
which  Thou   d'dst   give  us. 

Protect  cur  armed  forces  with  Thy  might 
and  give  them  a  victory  plepslng  to  Thee 

Bless  and  guide  cur  Chief  Executive,  the 
President  of  the  United  SU.tcs.  Enlighten 
our  Congress  to  enact  wise,  helpful  laws  for 
our  Instruction  In  virtue  and  strength  In 
Ju.stlce  Fortify  our  Judiciary  that  it  may 
Interpret  and  defend  our  laws  in  the  light 
and  spirit  of  our  free  Institutions.  Be  Thou 
cur  light  and  strength  to  endure  hardships 

with  patience,  to  be  steadfast  In  our  defense 
and  safeguarding  of  our  freedoms,  and  to  be 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  nations  and  peoples. 
May  the  victory  of  our  flag  establish  with 
Thy  merciful  help  an  enduring  Just  peace 
In  which  men  and  nations  everywhere  -yill 
praise  Thy  Holy  Name  Hear,  we  t)eseech 
Thee,  O  God  of  Light,  our  humble  prayer, 
through  Jesus  Chrlst.-our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


Irish  Minister'!  Picture  of  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHTTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  Irish  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  at  annual  dinner  of  Eire  Society 
of  Boston  at  Copley  Plaza,  from  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Globe  of  May  6.  1943: 

iRt-SH    MlNISTE«'S    PiCTTTKI    OF    IRELAND — TiLLS 
BOSTONIAKS      HLSTOEICAL      BACKGROtTND      AND 

ExPLAiKs  Wht  Shi  Is  S'mx  Nrutral 

A  few  weeks  ego  an  extraordinary  scene 
was  witnessed  In  Dublin.  It  had  been  an- 
nounced that  a  lecture  on  an  abstruse  scien- 
tific subject  was  to  be  delivered  at  Trinity 
College  by  a  Dr.  Schrodlnger.  The  organizers 
were  amazed  when  people  turned  up  In  such 
numbers  that  thousands  had  to  be  turned 
away.  The  subject  was.  What  Is  Life?  And 
the  lecturer  was  the  professor  of  mathemati- 
cal ph3rslcs  In  the  new  Institute  of  Higher 
Studies. 

Writers  in  the  Irish  and  American  press  , 
expressed  wonder  that  so  many  people  should 
have  turned  up  for  such  an  event,  and  various 
reasons  were  put  for^'ard.  I  think  the  ex- 
planation was  not  any  new-found  Interest 
In  abstract  science  or  Indeed  any  mso-ked 
desire  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  learned 
doctor,  but  that  It  arose  from  the  popular 
urge  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Idea  of  the 
Institute. 

In  founding  this  institute  of  higher  learn- 
ing a  few  years  ago  Mr.  De  Valera  had  voiced 
the  hope  that  Ireland  would  once  more  be- 
come a  leading  light  In  European  learning. 

The  knowledge  of  Ireland's  glorious  past  In 
learning  Is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  the 
Irish.  In  remote  places  throughout  the  land 
you  win  find  poor  people  who  might  be  la- 
beled illiterate  by  strangers,  who  will  recite 
for  you  long  pafc^aces  fiom  the  mythological 
cycle,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  when  St. 
Patrick  came  to  Ireland  he  found  not  a  horde 
of  b— »:?.rcus  tribes  but  a  people  who  already 
hfl  a  self-conscious  and  weil-orpanizfd  cul- 
tu.o     I'l  th"  Seanrhus  Mcr  they  had  a  codi- 
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fled  system  of  laws  as  detailed  and  elaborate 
as  those  of  Rome,  which  dealt  out  even- 
hended  Justice  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

The  Druids  were  an  order  of  wise  men  who 
educated  the  sons  of  chieftains  In  history 
and  law,  in  ethics  and  philosophical  thought. 
St.  Patrick  did  not  banish  the  Druids.  He 
wLsely  retained  all  that  was  best  in  the  eld 
civilization.  The  former  ethical  teaching  of 
the  Druids  disappeared  and  they  abandoi.ed 
their  magical  practices.  They  became  the 
historians,  the  poets,  and  the  lawgivers,  and 
they  held  equal  rank  with  the  King. 

EARLT  IRISH  LirnUTTIRE  XIKIQUE  rOR  rrS  HISTOHT 

The  hero  tales  of  Ireland  tel!  of  the  days 
extending  back  for   1,000  years   before  the 

coming  of  St  Patrick.  The  vast  literature  In 
which  they  are  contained  has  brought  to 
Ireland's  shores  in  our  own  day  scholars  frcm 
all  over  the  world.  This  literature  Is  not  only 
beautiful  in  Itself  but  It  Is  unique  In  one 
respect.  It  Is  the  only  body  of  literature  ex- 
isting today  which  gives  a  picture  of  Euro- 
poan  life  before  the  Roman  conquest. 

It  reveals  a  pagan  and  aristocratic  age  with 
a  well -defined  polity  which  was  common  to 
the  whole  country,  though  there  were  many 
kingdoms.  It  describes  the  lives  of  kings 
and  heroes  of  noble  and  beautiful  women,  of 
poets,  physicians,  harpers,  pipers,  Jugglers, 
waiters,  cooks,  guardsmen,  and  swordsmen. 
It  tells  the  story  of  Cuchullaln.  the  greatest 
of  the  ancient  heroes,  of  the  Gael  and  of  the 
Red  Branch  Knights,  and  of  Flonn  and  the 
Flanna.  It  recounts  the  deathless  story  of 
Delrdre  and  the  sons  of  Usna. 

So  strong  Is  the  hold  of  this  last-mentioned 
tale  on  the  Irish  Imagination  that  In  every 
age  for  3,000  years  poets  have  written  new 
songs  about  It,  and  In  our  own  time  Yeats, 
Synge.  and  AE  have  all  produced  beautiful 
plays  about  Delrdre.  When  the  sons  of  Usna 
died,  Delrdre  made  a  lamentation  over  their 
graves  Yeats  said  that  this  lament,  2,000 
years  old.  Is  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poems 
of  the  world. 

There  are  two  of  these  tales  which  bring 
In  a  game  of  chess  with  great  dramatic  effect, 
portraying  in  one  case  the  sheer  beauty  of 
tragedy,  and  in  the  other  the  beguiling  effect 
of  tragl-comedy.  The  sons  of  Usna  have  been 
lured  back  to  Ireland  by  the  treacherous 
King  Conor,  who  has  promised  them  his  pro- 
traction They  are  playing  a  game  of  chess  in 
their  tent  when  a  friend  comes  to  tell  them 
that  the  king's  men  are  on  their  way  to 
murder  them.  They  go  on  with  the  game  of 
chess,  though  their  doom  Is  Imminent.  It 
Is  better  to  die  undefended  than  to  doubt 
tlie  honor  of  a  king. 

STANDARD    OF    CHIVALBT    HIGH    IN    EAKLIEST    DATS 

In  the  other  tale.  The  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid 
and  Grannia,  the  angry  King  Fionn  with  the 
Fianna  are  pursuing  the  lovers.  The  pursuit 
leads  to  the  Quicken  Tree.  In  the  upper 
branches  of  which,  unknown  to  the  Fianna, 
Diarmuid  and  Grannia  have  taken  refuge. 
Fionn  and  his  companions  seek  the  shade  of 
the  tree  to  protect  them  from  the  noonday 
sun.  To  b^ulle  the  time,  Fionn  and  his 
p^et  son,  Oisln,  play  a  game  of  chess. 

Diarmuid,  whose  life  is  at  stake,  watches 
the  game  from  the  tree.  He  is  the  only  man 
of  the  Fianna  who  can  beat  the  King  at 
chess  He  sees  the  game  going  against  his 
friend,  Oisln,  and  he  also  sees  a  move  Oisin 
can  make  to  turn  the  game  against  the 
King.  He  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
Intervene,  so  he  plucks  a  berry  from  a  tree 
and,  throwing  It.  strikes  the  piece  which 
Oisln  should  move.  The  boy  makes  the  re- 
quired move  and  turns  the  game  against  the 
King. 

They  start  another  game  with  a  like  result, 
and  then  a  third,  when  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens again.  Then  Flonn  rises  and  says,  "In 
all  Ireland  there  Is  only  one  man  who  could 
have  done  this.  Diarmuid  Is  In  the  tree."  So 
the  Fianna  attack  Diarmuid  In  the  tree  and 
he  is  sorely  pressed  until  Aengus,  the  god  of 


love  and  music,  comes  to  his  assistance,  and 
by  magic  enables  the  lovers  to  escape. 

Throughout  the  tales  there  Is  observed  • 
very  high  standard  of  chivalry,  a  consistent 
characterization  of  the  people  on  the  stage,  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  love  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  Conall  Cearnach  refuses  to 
fight  a  man  wounded  In  the  arm  until  his  own 
arm  is  tied  behind  his  back.  Flonn's  advice 
to  MacLugbaidh  was.  "Be  quiet  in  the  house 
and  rough  in  the  gap  of  dpnger.  Do  not  tell 
tales  or  makes  mischief.  Do  not  make  prom- 
ises, but  if  you  do.  keep  them.  Do  not  trust 
In  ycur  courage  and  strength  alone,  but  see 
your  weapons  are  In  order  before  you  go  Into 
battle.  Do  not  bully  civilians  or  won.en  cr 
children.    Do  not  have  a  miser  for  a  friend, 

and  do  not  refuse  to  share  your  food  with 
anyone.  Be  faithful  to  your  leader.  Resptct 
poets  and  men  of  learning.  Waste  no  time 
arguing  with  fools." 

The  things  that  delighted  Fionn  and  his 
poet  son  were  "the  call  of  the  heron,  the  cry 
of  the  otter,  the  lowing  of  calves,  the  haze 
over  lakes  on  a  hot  day,  the  soft  sound  of 
waves  against  a  boat,  the  'talk'  of  rushes  In 
the  wind,  the  smell  of  earth  newly  turned  by 
a  plow.  and.  more  than  all,  the  song  of  a 
blackbird  of  Dolre  Chairn  " 

LEARNING    AND    SAlfCnTT     SPREAD    TAUX    ABBOAO 

So  the  tradition  of  learning  was  there  be- 
fore St.  Patrick  came,  but  he  turned  It  Into  a 
new  mold.  The  school  became  a  weapon  of 
the  church  and  the  light  of  learning  and 
sanctity  blazed  high  on  the  hills  of  Ireland. 
The  fame  of  her  scholars  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  students  from  all  over  the  known 
world  flocked  to  her  shores  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  scholars  In  the  famous  universities  at 
Armagh,  KUdare.  Clonard,  Clonmacnolse, 
Bangor,  Monsterbolce,  Llsmore,  and  many 
others. 

There  were  at  one  time  7,000  students  In 
Armagh  school  and  3.000  at  Clonard.  In 
these  schools  there  was  free  shelter,  free  food, 
free  tuition,  and  the  willing  pupil  was  sup- 
plied free  with  the  priceless  manuscript  books 
of  the  time.  The  ESigllshman,  Venerable 
Bede,  records  that  he  found  in  the  Irish 
schools  many  of  the  nobility  and  lower  classes 
of  the  English  receiving  free  of  charge  in- 
struction, books,  food,  and  shelter,  and  the 
Saxon  King.  Alfred,  has  left  a  poem  written  In 
the  Irish  language  of  which  the  following  Is 
an  extract: 

"I  found  In  Inls  Fall  the  fair 
In  Ireland  while  In  exile  there. 
Women  of  worth,  both  gr.  ve  and  gay  men. 
Many  clerics  and  many  lajTnen. 

"I  found  in  each  great  church  moreo'er. 
Whether  on  island  or  on  shore, 
Piety,  learning,  and  fond  affection. 
Holy  welcome  and  kind  protection." 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Ire- 
land became  the  "school  of  the  West,  the 
quiet  home  of  the  sanctity  and  literature  " 

After  the  downfall  of  Rome,  the  Irish  went 
forth  to  succor  a  Europe  threatened  with 
darkness.  The  Irish  monks,  with  no  armor 
save  their  sacred  books,  brought  learning 
and  Christianity  to  all  of  Europe,  so  that  in 
the  words  of  Dom  Louis  Gougoud,  "To  this 
day  the  story  of  the  saints  of  Ireland  lives  in 
the  lands  that  are  watered  by  the  Mame,  the 
Meuse,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube." 

IRELAND'S      CONSTmrriON      GREATEST      IN      THk 
WORLD 

Now  If  we  were  dealing  merely  with  the 
!  people  in  whom  the  passion  for  the  learning 
had  died  cut,  it  would  still  not  be  strange 
that  they  should  take  such  a  pride  in  the 
past,  but  here  we  have  a  pecple  who  have 
been  guided  by  that  passion  through  an 
incredible  thousand  years  when  their  In- 
stitutions overthrown,  their  lard  laid  waste, 
their  chifcftans  banished,  their  monasteries 
burned,  their  bocks  benn'  I  'h?y  still  clUJig 
to  that  passion  for  learning.    When  there  was 
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civilization  for  which  we  stand,  the  destruc-       Jesus, 
tlon  and  obliteration  of  which  we  aa  Am«rl-       truM. 
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he  is  sorely  pressed  \intU  Aengus,  the  god  oi    ,    lo  mai  passion  lor  learuing. 
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a  price  on  the  head  of  the  schoolmaster, 
they  risked  life  and  limb  to  get  that  educa- 
tion they  prized  to  dearly. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  with  this  spirit,  a 
writer  In  a  great  American  paper  can  say  to- 
day: "Ireland  has  given  this  generation  Its 
greatest  poet.  Its  greatest  playvrlght.  Its 
most  influential  novelist  and  its  greatest 
pamphleteer."  And  remember,  the  people  of 
whom  this  is  written  number  today  only 
4.250.000.  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Irish  people  should 
manifest  their  Joy  that  a  native  Irish  Gove'n- 
ment  would  give  them  the  lead  by  establish- 
ing a  school  of  higher  studies.  It  has  b^-n 
only  3  or  4  years  in  existence,  but  a'reacy 
It  has  attracted  the  attention  cf  scholars  all 
over  the  world. 

I  am  certain  that  If  the  people  got  an 
opportunity  they  would  register  as  much 
appreciation  for  the  magnificent  gesture  of 
Mr  Henry  L  Shattuck  in  making  his  princely 
gift  to  Harvard  University  of  a  chair  of  Celtic, 
thus  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  glories 
of  our  literature. 

It  is  not  only  in  matters  of  the  mind  that 
the  Irish  are  usin^  their  new-found  powers 
to  good  purpose  They  have  inaugurated  a 
constitution  which  has  been  described  as  the 
greatest  In  the  world.  The  preamble  to  this 
document  has  often  been  quoted,  but  it  is 
worth  while  quoting  It  again.  That  it  came 
Into  being  at  a  time  when  materialism  ar.d 
unbelief  were  rife  throughout  the  world  Is 
In  itself  noteworthy.  I  h'^ard  an  old  priest 
describing  It  thus:  'It  Is  like  feeling  the  sun 
ar.d  the  wind  In  you  •  face  after  coming  out 
Of  a  sm  iky  room  "     Hc:e  Is  tlie  preamble: 

••In  the  name  of  the  Mist  Holy  Trinity, 
from  whom  is  all  authority  and  to  whom,  as 
cur  final  end.  all  actions  botli  of  men  and 
States  must  be  referred. 

'■\Ve.  the  people  of  Eire. 

"Humbly  acknowledging  all  our  obligations 
to  our  Divine  Lord.  Jesus  Christ,  who  sus- 
tained our  fathers  through  centuries  of  trial. 

"Gratefully  remembering  their  heroic  and 
tinrenilttlng  struggle  to  regain  the  rightful 
IndependeTice  of  our  nation, 

"And  seeking  to  promote  the  common  good 
With  due  observance  of  prudence.  Justice,  and 
charity,  so  that  the  dl;?nlty  and  freedom  of 
the  individual  may  be  assured,  true  social 
Older  attained,  the  unity  of  our  country  re- 
stored, and  concord  established  with  other 
nations. 

"Do  hereby  adopt,  enact,  and  give  to  our- 
selves  this  constitution." 

coNSTrnrrioN  presumes  unftt  of  all  Ireland 
Here  are  a  few  outstanding  features  of  the 
constitution.  The  first  three  articles  affirm 
the  Independet^.ce  of  Irel.ind  and  the  sover- 
eignty cf  the  Irish  Nation  all  over  Iri.^h  ter- 
ritory, and  they  presume  the  ultimate  rein- 
tegration of  the  six  northeastern  counties. 
The  next  series  define  the  state,  its  name  and 
flag,  and  affirm  the  democratic  principle  that 
all  powers  of  government  derive  under  God 
from  the  people,  whose  right  to  choose  Us 
government  and  to  decide  all  questions  of 
national  policy  Is  final. 

All  natural  resources  are  the  property  of 
the  state,  subject  to  private  Interests  already 
lawfully  established.  The  president  is  elected 
directly  by  the  people.  He  holds  office  for 
7  years.  All  powers  and  functions  conferred 
on  him  are  exercisable  only  on  the  advice  of 
the  government.  Tlie  national  parliament 
consists  of  two  houses,  the  Dail  and  the  Sen- 
ate, which  must  sit  in  public.  Any  person 
over  21  Is  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Dall. 
whKh  is  elected  on  a  franchise  comprising 
every  citizen  over  21.  the  system  bring  pro- 
portional representation. 

When  the  Dail  first  meets  It  nominates  a 
taoiseach.  which  Is  a  post  similar  to  that  of 
a  prime  minister,  who  is  then  so  appointed 
by  the  president.  The  taoiseach  selects  his 
cabinet  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Dail  and  Senate.     The  Senate  consists  of  60 


members.  11  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the 
taoiseach.  the  others  being  elected  by  the 
universities,  ar.d  by  vr.catlcnal  panels  of 
voters  representing  literature,  art.  education, 
agriculture,  labor.  Industry,  commerce,  and 
public  administration. 

The  family  Is  recognized  as  the  natural 
primary  and  fundamental  unit  group  of 
society,  and  as  a  moral  institution  possessing 
inalienable  and  imprescriptible  rights  ante- 
cedent to  and  superior  to  all  positive  law. 
The  State  guarantees  to  protect  the  family 
as  the  necessary  basis  of  social  order.  Moth- 
ers shall  not  be  obliged  by  economic  neces- 
sity to  engage  in  labor  to  the  neijlect  of  their 
duties  In  the  home.  Divorce  is  prohibited. 
Primary  education  Is  compulsory  and  free. 
Freedom  of  conscience  and  the  free  profes- 
sion  and   practice  of   religion    Is   guaranteed. 

In  Ireland  almost  all  schools  are,  fortun- 
ately or  unfortunately,  dependent  on  the 
point  of  view,  denominational;  that  Is.  there 
are  schools  for  the  Catholics,  for  the  Protes- 
tants and  for  the  Jews.  The  government 
builds  and  maintains  the  schools  for  all 
denominations,  pays  the  teachers,  ar.d  It 
even  supplies  free  transportation  for  children, 
the  schools  of  whose  choice  may  be  some 
dl.stance  off. 

IRELAND   BETTER    FED   THAN    BEST    OF    ErROPE 

The  principles  of  social  policy  are  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  by 
securing  a  social  order  In  which  Justice  and 
charity  shall  prevail;  to  see  that  all  citizens 
have  the  right  to  adequate  means  of  liveli- 
hood; to  insure  that  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  material  resources  may  be  so  distrib- 
uted as  best  to  serve  the  common  good;  that 
free  competition  will  not  result  In  the  con- 
centration of  the  ownership  or  control  of  es- 
sential commodities  In  a  few  Individuals  to 
the  common  detriment:  that  In  the  control 
of  credit  the  aim  shall  be  the  welfare  of  the 
people  as  a  whole;  to  establish  a.s  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  on  the  land  in  economic  hold- 
ings; to  favor  private  initiative  In  industry 
and  commerce;  to  Insure  reasonable  effi- 
ciency in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  so  as  to  protect  the  public  against  ex- 
ploitation; to  protect  the  weaker  secticms 
amongst  the  people  by  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  Infirm,  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
and  the  ai^ed;  to  see  that  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  worker  and  the  tender  a^e 
of  children  shall  not  be  abused  by  being 
forced  through  economic  necessity  to  do  work 
unsuited  to  their  sex.  age.  or  strength. 

Simultaneously  with  the  drawing  up  of 
the  constitution  the  government  was  busy  on 
Its  own  agricultural  and  Industrial  policy 
Tillage  was  encouraged  by  guaranteeing 
prices  for  produce  and  by  tax  discrimination 
In  favor  of  the  farmer  who  tilled  his  land 
The  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  the  land 
from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  was  speeded 
up  by  C(>mpulsory  sale  The  big  ranches  were 
taken  over  and  subdivided  among<it  th.e 
farmers.  The  other  day  I  read  a  novel  writ- 
ten by  an  American  lady,  the  theme  of  which 
was  the  alleged  confiscation  of  the  landlords' 
Interest  in  the  land.  There  was  no  confisca- 
tion at  all.  but  as  I  say,  there  vas  compul- 
sory sale 

The  landlords  were  given  very  generous 
terms.  Instead  of  the  often  prec.irlt-us  rents. 
they  were  given  20  to  24  years'  purchase,  that 
Is.  20  to  24  times  the  rental  value  of  the 
land,  and  payment  was  made  to  them  In  land 
bonds  which  today  are  so  valuable  that  they 
are  selling  at  17  points  above  par  Here  I 
might  say  that  so  sound  Is  our  nat  onal  eo  n- 
omy  that  all  our  national  stocks  .ire  above 
par.  and  have  never  gone  betow  It.  Ihe 
ranches  taken  over  were  divided  Into  20-  or 
30-acre  farms  and  the  new  owner  repaid  the 
purchase  price  In  a  system  of  decreasli.;  an- 
nuities extending  over  60  to  80  years  the 
annuity  In  the  first  year  being  equivalent  to 
considerably  less  than  one-half  the  former 
rental. 


The  tillage  program  has  been  a  very  great 
success.  In  one  item  alone  it  Is  phenomenal 
The  area  under  wheat  In  1930  was  20.000 
acres;  today  it  Is  6C0.0O0  acres,  an  increase  of 
3.000  percent.  And  thanks  to  this  policy, 
Ireland  today  Is  better  o(T  In  the  matter  of 
food,  Including  beef,  mutton,  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  and  sugar,  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  Indeed,  such  Is  the  productive  value 
of  the  land  that  last  year  we  were  able  to 
export  $150  OOO.OOO  worth  of  food. 

When  I  was  In  Ireland  last  summer.  I  had 
occasion  to  see  one  aspect  of  the  new  de- 
velopment which  impressed  me  very  much. 
On  a  bog  In  the  County  Klldare,  1  traveled 
on  a  Htile  railway  for  5  miles  over  the 
surface  of  the  bog  which  was  strung  with 
overhead  electric  power  wires.  There  1  saw 
huge  machines  digging  out  the  turf  to  a 
depth  of  16  or  20  feet,  and  extracting  some  80 
percent  of  the  moisture.  This  turf  was  con- 
veyed to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  to 
provide  for  the-present  emergency,  when  for- 
eign coal  Is  'carce,  there  are  huge  stacks  of 
this  turf  in  the  public  parks  In  every  town. 

ATTrri'DE  TOW.^RD   WAR   CREATLT    MISREPRESENTEO 

The  Industrial  policy  wjs  equally  success- 
ful up  to  the  time  the  war  began.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  900  small  industries  started  all 
over  the  country.  The  net  output  of  native 
Industry  rose  In  value  from  £'21.000.000  In  1931 
to  £35.CC0.0C0  In  1942  Salaries  and  waj?es  for 
those  engaged  In  turning  out  manufactured 
goods  rose  from  £8.000.000  In  19J1  to 
£14.C00.0C0  m  1941 

FYederIck  T.  Birchall.  the  European  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Times,  In  his 
book,  The  Storm  Breaks,  .says: 

"I  toured  Eire  when  the  Free  State  waa 
throwing  off  the  last  remnants  of  ovcrlord- 
shlp.  and  marveled  at  the  progress  which  was 
belnt;  made  there  with  scant  resources  and 
despite  great  obstacles.  I  talked  with  De 
Valera  and  his  ministers,  and  their  earnest- 
ness, their  simplicity,  and  «corn  of  material 
reward  were  a  revelation.  Tills  was  a  new 
type  of  statesmanship  Here  were  simple  men 
building  Without  fuss  a  stable  regime  on  the 
ruins  of  one  that  had  broken  down.  They 
seamded  np  trumpets,  they  kept  no  sort  of 
state  whatever,  but  they  were  making  a 
country  anew,  without  violence  and  without 
oppressing  anybt)dy.  In  a  world  In  which  such 
methods  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion   " 

Of  course,  the  war  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  our  agricultural  and  Industrial  pro- 
gram, in  the  former  case  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty In  Importing  fertilizers,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  raw 
materials  The  consequence  Is  that  we  have 
had  to  go  without  many  important  articles 

With  regard  to  our  attitude  to  the  war, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepresenta- 
tion We  arc  told  It  Is  founded  on  an  ancient 
grudt;e  It  Is.  of  course,  f;  unded  on  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  past,  hut  the  old  bitternefs 
It  used  to  evoke  has  very  largely  passed,  and 
It  wruld  have  passed  altogether  if  our  coun- 
try had  not  been  partitioned. 

In  considering  this  question  of  Ireland's 
neutrality,  it  must  be  remtmbered  that  ours 
Is  a  ver>'  small  country,  with  an  area  of  32.000 
square  miles  in  all.  which  Is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  size  of  New  York  State,  and  with  only 
4.250000  of  people,  which  Is  less  than  the 
population  of  Ma.ssachusetts 

When  the  war  first  loomed  on  the  horizon 
we  had.  of  course,  to  take  cognizance  of  It. 
Our  f>eople  saw  their  country  Just  emerging 
from  a  long  and  unequal  struggle  against 
foreign  domination,  which  had  reduced  the 
population  by  one-half,  ruined  Its  Industry, 
turned  its  farms  into  a  pasturage,  and  split 
the  country  into  two  fragments  by  the  erec- 
tion of  an  unnatural  biirrier  which  deprived 
us  of  six  of  our  faiiest  counties. 

The  Irish  pec  pie  decided  that  war  was  an 
enemy  which  would  di.srupt  cur  notional 
unity;    that  such  dlsrupliou   would  Ica-.e  us 


•t  the  mercy  of  the  inrtAet  and  that  If  mch 
a  catastrophe  occurred  «a  the  Tlsitation  of 
war.  the  very  existence  of  the  last  remnants 
of  the  race  in  the  homeland  was  In  Jeopardy. 

roLicT  or  NBtmuLrrr  bufpoited  »».9  KmcEWt 

So  they  decided  to  remain  neutral.  The 
policy  was  supported  by  09.9  percent  of  the 
people.  Ml  political  parties  and  the  people 
of  every  denomination,  every  leader  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  and  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  were  on  the  one  word  In  this  matter. 
The  pro-British  section  were  not  less  firm 
on  this  policy  than  were  any  of  the  others. 

The  Irish  Times,  which  has  always  been 
pro-British,  declared  that  no  other  policy 
was  possible.  Quite  lately,  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember 1942.  the  Irish  Independent,  which 
has  always  been  a  foremost  critic  of  Mr.  de 
Valera  and  his  policies,  had  this  to  say  of 
neutrality  under  the  heading  "Neutrality  Is 
not  a  party  Issue": 

"All  political  parties  In  this  state  are  of 
one  mind  on  the  question  of  neutrality.  No- 
body has  the  right  to  make  It  a  party  Isfuc. 
A  Flanna  Fall  Deputy  la  reported  as  having 
stated  In  a  speech  that  It  Is  wrong  to  say 
that  the  government  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  because  to  say  that  Is  to  sug- 
gest that  belllgerenu  need  no  longer  be  con- 
cerned with  Irish  neutrality.  Thla  Is  Just 
plain  nonsense  It  Is  In  line  with  the  state- 
ments so  often  made  by  shortsighted  people 
that  "Mr.  de  Valera  kept  us  out  of  the  war.' 

"No  minister  has  any  more  right  than  the 
humblest  citizen  to  claim  that  he  kept  us  out 
of  the  war.  It  was  the  wUl  of  the  Irish 
people  which  settled  our  neutrality,  not  the 
wUl  of  any  political  leader  or  of  any  political 
party.  Neutrality  is  not  Flanna  Fall's 
monopoly.  Fine  Oael  and  Labour  and  the 
Partners  and  countlesa  other  groups  have 
been  as  punctilious  and  as  insistent  as 
Flanna  Fall  In  the  resolve  to  preserve  otir 
neutrality.  It  would  be  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  national  position,  and  a 
grave  disservice  to  our  cause  abroad,  to  use 
words  which  might  convey  to  outsiders  that 
only  one  party  in  this  country  stands  for  the 
policy  of  preserving  Eire  from  being  Involved 
in  the  war. 

"Making  use  of  neutrality  as  a  weapon  In 
Internal  politics  Is  a  dangerous  game.  How- 
ever long  this  war  lasts,  and  whatever  are  the 
fortiuies  of  the  political  parties  at  the  polls, 
neutrality  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  united  people.  If  Flanna  Fail  were 
swept  out  of  power  in  the  morning,  the  coun- 
try's attitude  toward  the  war  would  remain 
unchanged:  It  wotild  remain  unchanged 
whether  Fine  Gael  or  Labovir  or  the  Farmers, 
or  a  coalition  group  formed  the  government; 
and  It  would  remain  unchanged  If  all  the 
present  political  parties  and  their  leaders 
were  swept  into  oblivion. 

"The  country  will  not,  we  hope,  stand  for 
these  growing  attempts  to  make  party  capital 
out  of  something  that  U  above  and  beyond 
all  parties." 

WHT  IS  rr  SRAiRTtn.  po«  mix  to  be  nkvtbalt 

When  war  broke  out  and  the  Government 
reafllrmed  the  policy  of  neutrality,  the  news 
was  received  with  complacency  everywhere. 
In  England  the  only  comment  made  was  that 
it  was  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  at 
long  last  there  was  a  genuinely  neutral  Ire- 
land on  England's  flank.  Some  time  later, 
however,  when  the  war  began  to  go  badly 
for  the  Allies  a  scapegoat  had  to  be  found, 
and  so  they  singled  out  Ireland. 

Now.  we  are  not  dreamers,  and  we  know 
It  Is  only  natural  that  people  caught  In  the 
stress  of  a  great  calamity  shotild  Tlew  with 
envy,  if  not  distaste,  those  who  are  not  sim- 
ilarly caught,  and  so  we  understand  when 
people  say  they  do  not  like  our  attitude;  but 
we  do  not  imderstand.  and  we  resent  the  fact 
that  they  account  for  otir  attitude  by  at- 
tributing to  us  mottves  which  do  not  exist 
and  by  manufacturing  mJdldoui  falaehoodi 


which  are  Innnted  merely  to  put  Ireland 
In  the  wrong. 

We  have  nothing  to  hide.  Our  country  la 
an  open  book.  When  Mr.  De  Valera  said  that 
he  was  not  going  to  allow  anyone  to  use  Ire- 
land as  a  base  to  attack  England,  he  meant 
Just  exactly  that.  And  we  have  left  nothing 
undone  to  see  that  no  one  can  take  advantage 
of  Ireland's  neutral  status  to  the  detriment 
of  any  other  country. 

People  who  criticize  us  frequently  assume 
that  this  war  was  a  crusade  freely  entered 
upon  by  a  great  group  of  nations.  Of  course 
this  is  not  true.  No  ooimtry  has  entered 
until  It  was  first  attacked.  This  is  not  held 
their  discredit.  Why  should  It  be  otherwise 
with  Ireland?  Why  shotild  it  be  shameful 
for  Ireland  to  remain  out  and  meritorious 
for  the  other  neutrals  to  do  the  same?  'Why, 
above  all,  should  Ireland  be  expected  to  be 
TAOn  heroic  than  countries  a  hundred  times 
her  size  and  with  a  thousand  vimes  her  re- 
sources? 

We  have  never  maintained  such  legions  or 
commanded  such  might  that  we  could  go 
forth  to  overthrow  dynasties  or  alter  the 
shape  of  kingdoms.  We  have  never  desired 
such  power.  We  think,  however,  we  have 
made  a  contribution  which  Is  of  greater  ulti- 
mate importance.  We  'did  not  cease  1,000 
yean  ago  to  be  a  great  missionary  people, 
with  a  great  spiritual  message.  Any  time 
through  those  1.000  years  you  would  have 
found  the  Irish  battUng  against  Ignorance 
and  darkness,  hatred  and  bigotry  all  over  the 
known  globe,  never  counting  the  c06t.  never 
hoping  for  material  reward. 

That  Is  our  contribution,  and  it  will  be 
there  at  the  world's  behest  when  this  dreed 
conflict  Is  over,  and  God  knows  it  will  never 
have  been  so  badly  needed. 


Poitonous  Class  Appeal  Wins  Tax  Battle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  MICRICAH 
Ui.THS  HOU6B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)   Chronicle: 

POISONOUS  CLASS  APPEAL  WINS  TAX  BATTLl 

That  President  Roosevelt  has  won  his  sin- 
gle-handed victory  over  the  proposed  uni- 
versal sklp-a-year  tax  plan  to  bring  taxpayers 
up-to-date  In  their  account  with  the  Govern- 
ment, through  a  last-ditch  ultimatum  that 
he  would  veto  it.  is  less  Important  than  his 
poisonous  appeal  to  class  prejudice  is  re- 
grettable. 

Opinions  differ  legitimately  on  this  so- 
called  tax-forgiveness  measure  that  would 
not  have  resulted  in  anybody  piaylng  less 
taxes  than  he  Is  paying  as  It  is.  now  or  any 
time  hi  his  lifetime. 

This  statement  is  reiterated  here,  because 
descriptive  terms  such  as  "skip  a  year"  and 
"tax  forgiveness"  have  been  seized  on  by  care- 
less public  opinion  to  mean  that  somelxxly 
was  to  pay  less  taxes,  to  have  something  be 
owed  the  Oovemment  remitted.  Reiterated 
correction  in  the  public  press  has  failed  to 
remove  It. 

Opposition  to  the  plan,  or  to  any  part  of  it, 
has  been  entirety  legitimate.  Its  wisdom  Is  a 
matter  of  oplnlan,  altbough  support  for  the 
proposed  msthod  ot  ooUectlng  the  tax  cur- 
rently thnragti  pay-roU  deduction  has  been 
K>  oTenrbelnUng  almost  nobodj  but  stubborn 


old  Chairman  Doitgbton  of  the  House  Ways 

and  Means  Committee  has  been  opposing  the 
principle. 

The  method  of  collecting  is  aU  there  is  of 
it.  Everybody  would  continue  to  pay,  this 
year  and  every  other  year,  as  much  as  he 
always  has.  save  that  the  taxpayer  whose 
income  this  year  Is  larger  than  last  year 
would  pay  more  this  year.  If  his  Income  Is 
less  than  last  year's  and  he  is  in  the  so-called 
upper  brackets  he  would  pay  on  the  basis 
of  last  year's  income.  Instead. 

The  plan  is  airtight,  so  far  as  the  possi- 
bility of  anybody  escaping  paying  his  Just 
share  of  taxes  Is  concerned. 

If  there  Is  something  vicious,  as  Chairman 
DotroHTON  was  Insisting  earlier,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  forgiveness  itself,  then  the  whole 
idea  is  vicious,  down  to  the  lowest  tax 
bracket.  And  nobody,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, is  even  suggesting  that.  Some  modi- 
fication of  the  plan  will  be  enacted. 

Nor  were  the  revenues  of  the  Oovemment 
at  stake,  or  endangered. 

The  Government  will  get,  every  year,  as 
much  from  the  taxpayers  as  it  would  under 
the  present  law.  For  a  year  like  this,  when 
the  national  income  will  be  greater  than  last 
year,  it  wlU  receive  more,  proportionately. 

The  added  amount  to  be  received  from 
those  in  the  upper  income  brackets,  against 
whom  the  President  Insists  we  must  dis- 
criminate, will  be  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket, 
compared  to  our  total  expenditures.  TTiat  Is 
because  the  comparatively  few  upper-bracket 
Incomes  received  represent  stich  an  insignifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  total  Income  of  the 
Nation. 

All  of  this,  stated  over  and  over,  and  re- 
garding which  there  is  no  dispute,  is  bere 
reiterated  as  a  background  against  this  pois- 
onous sentence  In  President  Roosevelt's  letter, 
threatening  'veto,  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
revenue-raising  committees  of  Oongress : 

"I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  elimination  of  a 
whole  year's  tax  burden  on  the  upipcr  inoome 
groups  during  a  war  period  when  I  must  call 
for  an  increase  In  taxes  and  savlngf  from  th« 
mass  of  our  people." 

The  poison  is  not  so  much  tn  what  the 
sentence  says  as  tn  wfast  th^t  combination  at 
imrelated  statements  means  to  the  greet  mass 
of  pec^le  tn  tbe  United  States  who,  as  stated, 
persist  in  aasumlng  somebody  is  being  saved 
some  tax  payments  by  the  plsn. 

That  sentence,  the  most  poisonous  In  the 
letter,  was  not  directed  to  Chairman  George 
or  Chairman  Doughton.  To  anytiody  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  be  informed  on  the 
pay-as-you-go  plan,  it  is  absolutely  meaning- 
less. It  was  directed  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing people. 

No  taxes  are  being  "eliminated"  for  tba 
upper  inoome  group  that  are  not  being  "elim- 
inated" for  everybody.  The  reason  more  Is 
"eliminated"  for  them,  tf  one  inidsts  on  call- 
ing the  sklp-a-year  ]4an  ellminstlon.  is  that 
they  pay  so  much  more  In  proportion  to 
their  total  income  than  the  mass  of  our 
people,  as  they  rlghtfuUy  should  because  of 
their  greater  ability  to  pay.  They  '•.vUl  also 
pay  a  higher  proportion  of  the  proposed  In- 
creased taxes  next  year. 

But  that  combination  of  phrases  dovetails 
exactly  in  what  It  can  be  taken  to  infer  with 
poisonous,  elass-hatred-surcharged  propa- 
ganda being  circulated  against  the  sktp-a- 
year  plan.  And  that  did  not  happen  by  acci- 
dent. 

Poisonous  class  hatred  has  been  for  years 
distilled  in  this  Nation,  for  no  other  puiposa 
but  to  destroy  the  foundations  on  which  the 
American  Republic  rests,  so  that  an  alien 
system  may  be  sulxtituted. 

No  righteous  cause  ever  has  need  for  refuge 
to  that  kind  of  polsoa. 

The  tmlty  of  tbe  American  Nation  never 
was  mare  necesaary  than  today.  Stzlktxig  at 
that  unity  for  tbe  sake  of  a  dass  vlctosy  la 
stKlkbig  at  Ua  fonndatlons 


^%i 


ii't^J 


vouiiirv,    I  rum    amuiiK    trie    nicmDers    I'l    me    '    Li'iiMnriuujjr 
Dail  and  Senate.     The  Senate  cuusists  of  60    j    reutaJ. 


lV.->0       lUau       UllL-llUil       lllC       lUlllRI 


I    eiitniy    wnicn    w(,uiu    aisrupt    cur    nniionai 
J    unity,    that  buch  di&ruptiuu   wuuld  ica. e  us 
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Presentation  of  American  Flag  to  Inter- 
national Club  of  West  Side  High  School, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  LA  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

or  WISCONSIN 
-       IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  DILWEG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
14.  1943.  I  provided  the  International 
Club  of  the  West  Side  Hiph  School.  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  with  an  American  flag  and 
letter  to  the  students  for  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Day  celebration. 

Carlos  Fallon,  lieutenant  commander, 
Colombian  Navy,  retired,  who  addressed 
the  same  group,  representing  South 
America,  thanked  me  by  letter  for  my 
contribution.  I  believe  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  his  letter  is  worthy  of  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  the 
letters  above  referred  to: 

April  14,  1943. 

The    lNTERNATION.\L    CLVB. 

West  High  School.  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

My  Dear  Students:  This  flag  of  our  coun- 
try— this  symbol  of  unity,  glory,  and  free- 
dom— has  flown  aloft  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol In  your  honor,  and  is  presented  to  you  In 
commemoration  of  Pan  American  Day. 

This  flag,  tlien,  becomes  another  link  In 
the  strength  of  our  Nation.  Joining  hands,  as 
It  were,  with  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers 
here  in  Washington,  with  our  friends  across 
the  border,  and  with  you  young  ptople  back 
home — representative  of  the  youth  of  the 
wor'.d — In  a  great  pledge  to  ever  keep  alive 
In  the  hearts  of  Americans — both  North  and 
South  Americans — the  friendship  which  holds 
for  us  a  peace  wlilch  is  not  born  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  clash  of  steel  against   steel. 

Friendship  is  a  bond  between  people  which 
grows  In  common  grotind.  which  strengthens 
in  the  storms  of  adversity,  and  which  flowers 
In  the  sunshine  of  pleasant  associations.  An 
Individual  needs  and  seeks  friends  to  share 
h;s  joys,  and  to  share  his  sorrows,  hopes,  and 
ambitions.     Likewise,  a  nation. 

Friendship  between  nations-  is  no  less  a 
realization  of  life  than  friendship  between 
persons.  It  Is,  rather,  an  enlargement  of  tl\e 
Individual  relationship.  True  friendship  is 
lasting.  Between  nations,  it  is  not  born  of 
a  combined  greed  for  a  glittering  goal,  ful- 
filled by  a  cruel  disregard  for  obstructions  in 
the  pathway  of  that  goal,  only  to  wither  and 
die.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  cemented  by  a 
common  striving  after  the  things  wlilch  can- 
not be  weighed  in  gold,  and  lives  and  grows 

Our  President  has  said,  "The  world  order 
\il-iich  we  seek  Is  the  cooperation  of  free  coun- 
tries, working  together  In  a  friendly,  civilized 
Boclety." 

It  is  friendship  the  Americas  possess. 

It  is  friendsliip  we  seek  among  all  men. 

Friendship  Is  prace. 
Sincerely  yours. 

La  Vern  R    Dilweg, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Chicago,  May  19.  1943. 
Tlie  Honorable  L,4Vern  R    Dilweg, 
Member  of  Co^rgrcss. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Mt  Dxah  Sir:   I  had  the  honor  to  speak  to 
the  8f:dents  of  West  H:gh  School,  Green  Bay, 
Wis  .   at    the   time   when    the   American  flag 
you  sent  was  presented. 


Your  letter  was  read  to  the  student  body. 
If  you  had  been  there  to  see  their  reaction 
and  hear  their  applause,  you  would  have  been 
well  repaid  for  the  thought  and  care  you  gave 
to  writing  that  beautiful  and  Inspiring  letter 
and  for  the  trouble  you  took  In  sending  them 
a  flag  that  had  actually  flown  over  the  Na- 
tional Capitol. 

Tlie  greate.st  treasure  you  North  Americans 
have  Is  in  the  children  who  are  now  going  to 
hi'.;h  schools  all  over  your  country.  They  are 
the  oner  that  are  goine  to  remake  the  world. 
They  are  going  to  remake  It  their  way,  and 
their  way  will  include  a  very  close  fraternal 
cooperation  between  all  the  free  peoples  of 
the  Americas. 

In  your  letter  yon  made  the  point  that  the 
Americas  already  pos.sess  friendship  and  that 
it  is  friendship  we  seek  among  all  men.  That 
is  the  most  powerful  argument  the  Western 
Hemisphere  can  bring  at  the  peace  table  as  an 
luducoment  tc  the  other  victorious  natlona 
to  abandon  the  cat  and  dog  existence  of 
European  powers  for  the  principles  of  Inter- 
national morality  and  good  will  which  already 
function  effectively  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

We  don't  have  to  talk  to  them  about  ten- 
tative experiments.  We  can  show  world 
peace  In  our  half  of  the  world.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  Pan  American  Union,  grad- 
ually built  up  out  of  the  fraternal  relations 
among  the  American  republics  Is  a  far  bet- 
ter model  ft)r  regional  or  world-wide  organi- 
zation than  the  League  of  Nations,  a  tragic 
failure  in  which  small  nations  were  brow- 
beaten and  humiliated  while  the  entire  au- 
gust body  of  delegates  smiled  in  tacit  ap- 
proval wiien  "one  of  the  boys"  Jumped  on  a 
weaker  country. 

Your  letter  was  addressed  to  a  club  of 
school  kids,  yet  it  showed  as  much  thought 
and  consideration  as  though  it  were  meant 
for  a  speech  before  Congre.'^s.  You  did  not 
write  down  to  them  or  underestimate  their 
mentality  or  their  Ideals.  Believe  me,  the 
kids  noticed  and  appreciated  that,  I  can  see 
that  you  understand  them  and  love  them, 
otherwise  you  wouldn't  have  taken  so  much 
trouble    for   them. 

Well,  I  love  them  too,  so  I  thought  I  would 
let  you  know  how  they  received  your  letter 
and  your  flag.  They  were  thrilled,  they  were 
honored,  and  they  were  prund  of  their  flag 
which  had  been  sent  to  them  by  their-Con- 
gressman. 

Sincerely. 

CvRi.os  Fallon. 
Lieutenant    Corr.mar.dcr   Colombian 
Navy.     Retired;     Private,     United 
States  Army. 


The  Press  at  Hot  Springs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  interesting  and  timely  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  May  21,  1943: 

THE  PRESS  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 

Armed  soldiers  prevent  members  of  the 
press  from  entering  the  hotel  at  Hot  Springs 
wiicre  the  International  Food  Conference  is 
being  held.  When  correspondents  asked  the 
President  to  comment  on  freer  access  to  dele- 
gates, be  wisecracked  that  they'd  be  asking 


for  bleachers  in  his  private  ofUce  and  then  to 
see  him  take  his  bath. 

This  wa.sn't  really  funny.  Tlic  President 
throuch  10  years  has  met  correspondents, 
has  told  them  when  something  was  ofT  the 
record,  and  luis  found  that  faith  was  kept 
with  him  Since  war  has  made  many  ques- 
tions dangerous,  the  press  has  g«ne  out  of 
its  way  to  cooperate  with  the  Picsident. 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  out  of  Washington, 
plenty  of  newspapermen  knew  It,  but  In  the 
Interest  of  his  personal  safety  the  secret  was 
kept. 

Tlie  "freedom  of  the  press,"  wl^ich  news- 
men at  Hot  Springs  are  asking  for.  Is  not 
some  personal  possession  or  perquisite  of 
various  concerns  engaged  In  gathering  and 
publishing  news.  It  Is  the  guaranty  to  the 
public  that  the  people  shall  be  kept  in- 
formed about  their  alTi  !rs.  The  obstruction 
of  news  gathering  carried  to  such  extremes 
at  Hot  Springs  Inevitably  raises  the  question: 
"What's  going  on  that  the  public  must  not 
hear  about?" 
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Bill  of  Attainder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  JOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  incorporate  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Thursday.  May  20,  in  which  ac- 
tion taken  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  James  O'Connor,  of  Mon- 
tana, is  commented  on: 

BILL   or    ATrAINDEB 

One  of  the  latest  intended  victims  of  the 
new  congressional  device  of  attaching  at- 
tainder clauses  to  appropriation  billa  is  Dr. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  secretary  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Government.  Dr.  Lovett  Is  a  distin- 
guished teacher,  author,  and  critic,  serving 
his  country  In  a  tough  Job  at  the  age  of  72. 
Those  who  know  him  well  cannot  think  of 
any  act  In  his  life  Inconsistent  with  the 
purest  patriotism.  He  has,  indeed,  been  a 
lifelong  liberal.  As  such  he  has  been  se- 
verely critical  of  the  Dies  committee,  which 
In  some  congressional  eyes  may  be  Ic^e  ma- 
Jest^,  But  we  don't  believe  he  can  have 
dreamed  of  doing  anything  so  shockingly 
subversive  of  American  traditions,  and  per- 
haps of  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  as  307 
Members  of  the  Lower  House  did  on  Tuesday 
when  they  voted  for  a  rider  to  the  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  forbidding  the  executive 
branch  to  pay  any  salary  to  him  or  to  two 
others  mentioned  by  name. 

This  action  rests  on  accusations  made  by 
the  Dies  committee  after  InvestlKatlons  which 
were  lacking  in  fair  and  orderly  procedure, 
and  on  further  Inquiry  by  the  appropriations 
subcommittee,  under  Chairman  Kerr.  The 
following  colloquy  took  place  on  the  floor  of 
the  House: 

"Representative  O  Connor  Is  there  any- 
thing In  their  record  to  show  that  they  did 
not  perform  able  public  service?  Have  they 
done  anything  whatever  to  hinder  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war? 

"Chairman  Kerr.  We  didn't  go  into  those 
matters.  It  would  have  required  the  taking 
of  even  more  evidence  than  we  took." 

As  a  flnal  touch,  the  evidence  In  question 
was  not  made  available  to  the  Hotuse  Yet 
that  august  body  voted  to  deprive  Dr  Lcvett 
and  his  colleagues  of  their  rights.  One  won- 
ders what  country  this  Ls  In  which  such  things 


;-■•  #■ 


can  take  place.  It  doesn't  sound  like  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  the  Senate,  which 
has  ctlll  to  act  In  this  matter,  will  reassert 
the  ancient  rights  and  decencies  of  which  we 
have  been  so  prood. 


Letter  From  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ABKANSA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  from  the 
Cross  Country  Times: 

Lrrm  moM  a  solotxs 

Below  Is  a  letter  from  James  Nettles, 
nephew  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Nettles,  that  he  wrote  to 
his  father.  Lots  of  people  often  wonder  what 
the  men  In  our  armed  forces  think  about. 
This  will  give  a  very  good  idea  what  one 
Southern  boy  In  service  thinks  about  and 
we  think  he  has  something  there: 

April  8,  1943. 

Dcak  Pop:  I'm  £tlll  at  a  rest  camp  with 
nothing  much  to  do  but  lie  around.  How- 
ever, we  go  back  Into  combat  area  shortly  and 
I've  been  doing  some  leisurely  thinking.     8o 

I  thought  I  would  drop  you  a  line  and  tell  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  since  there's  no  news 
at  present. 

I  read  an  article  in  a  2-month-old  maga-« 
rlne  that  discussed  things  back  in  the  States. 
That's  one  thing  that  started  me  thinking. 
When  we  here  read  things  and  hear  news 
about  strikes  and  the  like  back  home,  it 
gives  us  sort  of  a  sick  feeling  in  the  pits  of 
our  stomachs.  I  dent  believe  the  average 
American  knows  what  we're  up  against. 
The  Japs  are  Just  as  beastly  if  not  more  so 
than  painted.  They're  ruthless  and  cunning, 
not  men  but  animals  When  they  shoot  a 
Marine  through  the  elbows  and  knees  and 
leave  him  In  the  Jungle  for  the  Insects  to 
kill,  then  you  have  a  small  example  of  what 
they  are  cap>able  of.  The  news,  I  know, 
sounds  encouraging,  but  I'm  here  to  tell  you 
that  this  war  isn't  even  beginning  to  be 
won.  We've  made  steps  in  the  right  direction 
but  it's  going  to  take  a  lot  more.  I'll  tell 
you  this:  Well  never,  and  I  repeat  never, 
win  this  war  untU  every  last  American  works 
and  Buflers  plenty.  We  hate  the  Japs  more 
than  you  can  imagine  and  we'll  beat  hell  out 
of  them  if  the  home  folks  back  us  up.  I 
don't  believe  there's  a  man  here  who  won't 
give  his  life,  so  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
damn  strikers  and  a  few  others  would  give 
up  something.  They  think  they're  suffering 
hardships  Bull  I  One  day  out  here  would 
change  some  of  that.  We  don  t  get  fre^h 
meat  even  three  times  »  week.  We  get 
canned  food — and  flght  on  it  The  very 
thought  of  the  way  some  people  in  the  States 
are  eating  burns  me  up  We  should  give 
tho.se  people  to  the  damn  Japt — and  good 
riddance    I'd   say,     I'm   willing   to   flght   and 

II  necessarj-,  die.  But  I'd  like  to  know  that 
I'd  accomplished  some  object.  We  can't  win 
without  all-out  eflort  at  home.  If  I  do  get 
killed  I'd  like  to  know  It  wasn't  In  vain,  oo 
I  say:  Damn  the  slackers  and  sooner  they're 
drafted  and   made   to  work,  the  better. 

We  had  an  incident  out  here  that  Id  like 
to  tell  ycu  folks  at  heme.  We  were  in  the 
combat  area  We  hadn't  had  fresh  food  for 
weeks,  and  the  Jnps  had  raided  us  some.  A 
•hip  came  into  the  harbor  with  supplies. 
Well,  the  seamen  on  the  ship  (men  from  cl- 
vl'iai)  life  and  union  members)  refused  to 
woik  overti*  le  unloading.    They  quit  prompt- 


ly after  an  eight  hoiur  shift,  liarlnee  had  to 
do  the  unloading.  Uarines  worked  all 
night — men  that  had  slept  In  fox  bolea  the 
night  before — such  sleep  aa  they  oould  get. 
Some  of  these  men  had  seen  the  moat  ter- 
rible part  of  the  fighting,  and  they  made 
less  than  $100  per  month.  Tbe  seamen  get 
much  more,  plus  a  Juicy  bonus,  for  sailing 
into  the  combat  area.  If  that's  not  heU  of  a 
note,  tell  me  what  is. 

Well,  enough  of  thl£.  I  Just  wanted  you 
to  know  a  few  of  the  things  I'm  thinking. 
Just  remember  this.  I  know  the  kind  of 
family  I  have  and  111  fight  to  the  last  to 
keep  you  safe.  Ill  do  what  little  I  can.  All 
of  these  boys  are  the  same  way  and  we  hate 
Japs, 

Tell  Aunt  Rosa  III  send  her  some  Jap  teeth 
If  I  can.  That's  the  only  thing  good  about 
them 

We're  all  well  and  healthy. 

Lots  of  love, 

James. 


United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agricntture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSEIIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  text  of 
the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  delegates  of  the  food 

conference : 

THi:  WHm  House, 
Washington.  May  14,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Ma«vin  Jorres, 

The  White  House. 

Mt  Dear  Masvin:  In  your  capacity  as 
cliairman  of  the  United  States  delegation, 
and  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  United 
Natioi^s  Conference  on  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture, will  you  convey  to  the  delegates  as- 
sembled my  heartfelt  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
present  in  person  to  welcome  them  upon  this 
historic  occasion.  Urgent  matters  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  attend;  and  until  we  have  won  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  our  enemies,  the 
achievement  of  victory  must  be  pressed  above 
all  else. 

Neveitheless,  I  hope  that  later  I  shall  be 
able  to  meet  the  delegates  and  express  to 
them  personally  my  profound  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  task  on  which  they 
are  about  to  embark. 

This  Is  the  first  United  Nations  confer- 
ence. Together,  we  are  fighting  a  common 
enemy.  Together,  also,  we  are  working  to 
build  a  world  in  which  men  shall  t>e  free  to 
live  out  their  lives  In  peace,  prosperity,  and 
security. 

The  broad  objectives  for  which  we  work 
have  been  stated  In  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
the  E>eclaratlon  of  United  Nations,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  21  American  Republics  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  In  January  1942.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  conference  to  consider  how 
best  to  further  these  policies  insofar  as  they 
concern  the  constimption,  production,  and 
distribution  of  food  and  other  agricultural 
products  in  the  post-war  period. 

We  know  that  in  the  world  for  which  we 
are  fighting  and  working  the  four  freedoms 
must,  be  won  for  all  men.  We  know,  too, 
that  each  freedom  is  dependent  upon  the 
others;  that  freedom  from  fear,  for  example, 
cannot  be  secured  without  freedom  from 
want.    If  we  are  to  succeed,  each  nation  in- 


dlvidoally,  and  all  natlona  coIlectlTely,  must 
xuulertaka  these  responatbillUes :  Tliey  must 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  develop  world  food 
production  so  that  it  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  essential  nutritional  needs  of  the 
world  populatkm.  And  they  must  see  to  It 
that  no  hindrances,  whether  of  International 
trade,  of  transpwrtation  or  at  Internal  dis- 
tribution, be  allowed  to  prevent  any  nation 
or  group  of  citizens  within  a  nation  from 
obtaining  the  food  necessary  for  health.  So- 
ciety must  meet  in  full  its  o4»Ilgatlon  to  make 
available  to  all  Its  members  at  least  the  mini- 
mum adequate  nutritic»i.  The  i»oblems 
with  which  this  conference  will  concern  it- 
self are  the  most  fundamental  of  all  human 
problems — for  without  food  and  clothing  life 
Itself  is  Impossible. 

In  this  and  other  United  Natlona  confer- 
ences we  shall  be  extending  our  collaboration 
from  war  problems  ir»to  important  new  fields. 
Only  by  working  together  can  we  learn  to 
work  together,  and  work  together  we  must 
and  will. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


TEXT     or    AODaZSS     BT    THZ     HOirOBABLE    MABVDf 
JONES    AT    TBI    OPBNINC    PUWAET    SESSION 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  I  greet  and  welcome  you  to 
this  the  first  conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  associated  nations. 

The  fact  that  representativee  of  44  nations, 
from  every  part  of  the  earth,  have  traveled 
long  distances  under  wartime  difllculties  to 
be  here  bespeaks  your  earnestness,  and  the 
Importance  of  the  subject  we  are  to  discuss. 
More  lmp<Mtant,  ft  refiects  a  genuine  desire 
on  the  part  of  all  free  peoples  for  a  better 
understanding  of  our  cmnroon  problems  and 
a  united  approach  to  their  solution. 

This  conference  has  rightfully  been  referred 
to  as  a  forerunner  of  other  conferences  which 
unquestionably  will  have  a  part  In  shaping 
the  poet-war  world  in  which  freedom  wlU 
again  rule. 

It  is  Indeed  fitting  that  the  first  of  these 
world  conferences  should  deal  with  food  be- 
cause freedom  means  little  to  people  with 
empty  stomachs. 

The  subject  matter,  therefore,  of  this  con- 
ference Is  of  vital  Interest  to  all  the  world. 
Pood  and  raiment  are  magic  words  in  any 
language. 

The  world  starts  with  food.  Life  cannot  be 
sustained  without  It.  Food  Is  as  essential 
as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  like  the  air  we 
often  do  not  realize  its  value  until  we  are 
deprived   of   It. 

Pew  of  us  as  laymen  realize  how  much 
disease  and  sickness  flow  from  an  Inadequate 
or  Insufficient  diet.  Scarcity  of  food  Is  the 
root  of  many  of  our  social  and  economic 
troubles.  Fabrics  are  almost  as  Important. 
All  agrlculttue  is  basic. 

Naturally,  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
Interested  In  the  marketing  and  distribution 
of  the  products  that  go  Into  food  and  cloth- 
ing. They  have  been  the  source  of  many 
problems,  not  only  between  nations  but  ak,o 
within  the  boundaries  of  practically  every 
country.  The  question  of  whether  sufficient 
food  of  the  right  kind  is  available  for  con- 
sumption wlU  always  be  of  great  Importancs 
both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

The  facts  of  history  reveal  that  in  reality 
there  has  been  no  surplus  of  any  edible  com- 
modity. If  human  wants  had  laeen  satisfied. 
if  hiunan  needs  had  been  supplied,  there 
would  have  been  full  use  for  all  that  has  been 
produced  and  much  more.  Our  countries 
have  the  facilities  for  expanded  production 
of  fcod  and  fiber.  Mankind  has  need  of  them. 
That  need  should  be  supplied. 

Thinking  people  everywhere  now  realiso 
that  what  we  have  called  surpluses  are  for 
the  most  part  not  surpluses  at  all,  but  aro 
the  nesulta  of  accumulations  caused  by  de- 
fects in  the  systems  of  distribution  and  thS 
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vtllan    lire    and    union    memoers)    reiusea    lo 
woik  cverti'  le  unloading.    They  quit  prompt- 
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want.    If  we  are  to  Bucceed,  each  nation  in- 
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Inabiilty  of  the  masses  to  purchase  the'  food 
they  need.  The  peoples  of  the  world  have 
mastered  the  machinery  of  production  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  they  have  mastered 
the  machinery  of  distribution.  What  we  have 
been  pleased  to  call  surpluses,  therefore,  are 
largely  due  to  cl  ggcd  channels  of  commerce 
arising  from  extreme  trade  barriers,  upset 
economies  and  lack  of  prirchaslng  power 
which  preveiits  consumers  from  securing  the 
things  they  .should  have  to  eat  and  to  wear. 

Bursting  barns  and  hungry  people,  rotting 
surpluses  and  empty  trade  channels,  starva- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  great  plenty,  either 
within  or  without  the  country  of  production, 
reflect  no  credit  to  a  national  or  interna- 
tional economy.    Tliey  Just  don't  make  sense. 

Then.  too.  wa.'-ting  surpluses  frequently 
cause  ruinously  low  prices  to  the  producer 
which  In  turn  bring  periods  of  scarcity.  The 
consequent  extreme  fluctuations  In  price  are 
to  the  advantage  of  neither  the  producer  nor 
the  consumer.  Stored  reserves,  a  fair  price 
and  full  use  of  commodities  produced  are  to 
the  advantage  of  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

If  by  the  exchange  of  views  and  a  con- 
sideration of  thefe  questions,  we  can  produce 
a  uetter  understanding  and  promote  the  flow 
of  farm  commodities  and  the  articles  pro- 
duced therefrom  into  the  markets  of  the 
world:  if  we  can  leave  the  peoples  of  the 
World  freer  and  more  ab'e  to  produce  and  se- 
cure the  thini^s  they  need:  if  we  can  make  it 
possible  for  surplus  products  to  be  distrib- 
uted and  used  and  thus  prevent  them  trom 
overloading  and  overwhelming  the  distribu- 
tion machinery  of  the  countries  in  wlilch  such 
surpluses  have  teen  backed  up  for  lack  of  a 
market,  we  will  not  only  have  achieved  a 
great  world-wide  huniMnitarian  objective,  but 
each  of  us  will  have  helped  to  promote  the 
economic  and  social  betterment  of  his  own 
country  as  well. 

The  furnishing  of  new  channels  and  new 
outlets  for  the  products  of  agriculture  means 
as  much  to  the  nations  producing  the  sur- 
plu.-Mrs  as  to  these  who  need  the  products. 
In  addition,  the  freer  flow  of  commodities  In 
world  trade  will  enable  each  nation  to  pro- 
duce what  it  Is  best  equipped  and  suited  to 
produce. 

It  Is  recognized  that  these  things  look  to 
•  long-time  program.  In  the  meantime  it 
may  be  nece.s.sary  for  the  nations  to  deal  on 
a  temporary  basis  with  gluts,  geographic  sur- 
plu.-^es.  and  adjustments  of  production  Any 
of  thC'ie  temporary  devices,  however,  should 
be  geared  to  the  long-ran^e  objective  of  fully 
utilizing  the  products  of  human  skill  and 
energy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  radio, 
the  airplane  and  other  physical  devices  ure 
not  progress  In  themselves,  but  are  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  progress.  True  prog- 
ress Is  of  the  mind  and  heart.  The  same 
materials  go  Into  the  sewing  machine  thf>t 
go  Into  the  machine  grun.  The  same  ma- 
teilals  are  used  In  making  a  plow  that  are 
used  In  manufacturing  a  cannon.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  attitude,  upon  the  motives 
that  lie  behind  the  instrumeiits  that  are 
thus  fashioned.  What  a  challenge  to  the 
purpose  and  to  the  genius  of  mankind 

Every  nation  should  become  vitally  inter- 
ested In  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources— soil,  timber  and  minerals  and  the 
rebuilding  of  them  where  they  have  been 
depleted  and  are  being  wasted 

Closely  linked  to  the  soil  is  water  as  ap- 
plied to  the  land  In  both  the  excess  and 
deficiency  areas  These  problems  are  as  old 
as  history  Stime  countries  have  learned 
much  In  the  use  of  land  and  water,  but  there 
is  still  much  to  learn. 

Of  the  productive  land  of  the  world  much 
has  been  intensively  cultivated  Erosion  by 
uater  and  wind  has  seriously  wasted  the  soil 
In    many   countries   and   i^reatly   reduced   Its 


productive  capacity.  It  Is  estimated  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  tilled  land  of  the  earth 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  erosion.  Most 
of  the  nations  have  adopted  some  conserva- 
tion measures,  but  by  exchanging  informa- 
tion as  to  methods  and  fitting  them  Into  our 
own  economies  we  can  all  profit.  Looking 
down  the  years  this  Is  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance to  all  peoples.  Nothing  f^lves 
greater  assurance  to  any  country  than  pro- 
ductive land  and  available  resources. 

Tlie  thoughtful  use  of  soil  building  and 
soil  conserving  crofjs  and  practices  will  do 
much  for  any  country.  Each  nation  must 
be  the  final  Jud^e  of  what  Is  best  suited  to 
Its  conditions  and  needs,  but  a  free  exchange 
of  Information  as  to  crops  and  methods  of 
cultivation  will  help  us  all  We  In  the 
Americas  greatly  need  the  advice  and  sug- 
gestions of  those  peoples  who  have  had 
longer  experience  In  these  vital  problems 
We  hope  that  an  exchange  of  Ideas  will  be 
mutually  helpful  There  Is  so  much  for  all 
to  do  that  will  promote*  the  Interests  of  all 
th.it  our  differences  and  confllct.s  seem  puny 
when  laid  alongside  the  va.-^t  possibilities  that 
are  before  us. 

We  hope  the  next  100  vcars  will  be  the 
people's  century  In  which  the  numerous 
governments  of  the  earth  will  so  shape  their 
policies  as  to  protect  the  welfare  of  all  their 
citizens;  that  they  may  come  to  realize  th;it 
in  lending  a  neighborly  hand  to  each  other 
the  best  Interests  of  all  nations  will  be  pro- 
moted: that  many  of  our  problems  are 
mutual  problems;  that  many  of  our  Inter- 
ests are  mutual  Interests,  and  that  In  help- 
ing bmld  up  each  other  we  help  to  build 
ourselves;  that  wliat  humanity  wants  Is  not 
charity,  but  a  free  opi)ort unity— the  chance 
to  work  and  help  to  build. 

The  agenda  of  the  conference  Is  before  you. 
We  have  undertaken  to  assemble  some  data 
and  have  outlined  seme  suggestions  which 
we  hope  may  prove  helpful,  but  we  want  you 
to  know  that  they  are  merely  suggestions. 
Tlie  exact  scope  of  this  confereiifc,  the  prog"- 
ress  It  makes  and  the  results  it  achieves,  will 
be  determined  by  the  conference  Itself  in 
which  all  the  dclei^ates  from  every  country 
Will  have  a  part.  We  want  to  exchange  views 
and  Information  and  to  devote  our  best  ef- 
forts to  formulating  a  pre. gram  that  will  bo 
for  the  benefit  of  every  nation. 

We  realize  that  certain  things  must  wait 
until  the  conditions  of  the  post-war  world 
are  more  fully  revealed.  Certain  specific  s^ub- 
Jects  must  be  left  to  other  conferences  or 
later  studies  by  comnilttoes  of  this  confer- 
ence, but  there  are  major  objectives  on  which 
we  can  agree  and  which  will  be  a  starting 
point  for  other  work  to  follow.  We  .'■hall  not 
deal  with  the  problems  of  relief  which  Im- 
mediately follow  the  war  and  which  will  be 
handled  on  an  emergency  bnsis.  tut  with  the 
longer  range  rebuilding  problems  of  agricul- 
ture which  each  nation  must   face. 

We  all.  of  c(  urse,  realize  this  conference 
h.as  beeir  called  to  explore  and  as.«emble  facts 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  our  respec- 
tive governments  and  not  ft)r  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  treaties  or  entering  into  bind- 
ing commitments. 

The  hope  of  the  world  lies  In  concord,  not 
conflict;  In  the  arts  of  peace  rather  than  In 
the  impletiients  of  war.  I  hope  that  this 
conference  may  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
happier  relationship  throughout  the  world. 
A  better  distribution  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  field  will  materially  aid  In  what- 
ever provision  Is  hereafter  fashioned  for 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  all 
know  that  food  Is  a  powerful  weapon  of  war- 
fare Food  may  be  even  more  effective  in 
helping  u>  maintain  peace 

When  the  dogs  of  war  have  been  unleashed 
the  bUflenng  produced  by  their  cruel  fangs 
does  not  end  when  the  conflict  has  ended. 
The  gaunt  specter  of  famine  begins  to  stalk 


across  the  world  before  the  smoke  of  battle 
has  lifted.  It  is  the  prayer  of  all  that  after 
this  war  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  escape 
hunger  and  famine.  But  this  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted.  Tliat  Is  why  we  are  here 
tonight 

Too  often  we  grow  accustomed  to  the  neces- 
sary things  of  life  and  they  seem  common- 
place, even  though  they  are  our  most  precious 
posscs.'^ions  Our  dally  food  is  often  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  when  scarcity 
comes  we  soon  know  the  tragedy  of  want. 
One  needs  only  to  look  Into  the  pinched  faces 
of  those  who  have  been  liberated  from  the 
ordered  starvation  of  Nazi  and  Japanese  op- 
pression to  realize  Us  full  meaning  The 
eager  expression  in  their  countenances  at  the 
first  prospect  of  something  to  eat  shows  what 
a  powerful  weapon  food  has  become 

Wars  are  costly.  They  not  only  are  tragic 
in  their  cost  of  human  life  and  human  suf- 
fering but  they  are  tremendously  costly  In 
uptet  economies,  broken  channels  of  trade, 
and  lopsided  distribution. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  earth  has  trem- 
bled beneath  thj  tread  cf  giant  armies  and 
mankind  somewhere  has  been  encaged  In  al- 
most continual  strife.  Hope  must  spring 
eternal  that  this  strife  can  be  ended  Hu- 
manity should  have  learned  through  long 
years  of  bitter  experience  that  the  way  to 
settle  the  rivalry  between  rations  Is  for  each 
to  build  up  its  own  resources  rather  tl'.an  tear 
down  the  neighboring  c<  mmonwralth. 

The  contests  of  the  future  should  be  crea- 
tive and  constructive,  not  destructive  TTie 
whlte-wlnrred  carriers  of  commerce  should 
weave  th'-ir  magic  way  across  oceans  and 
through  the  air  carrying  the  products  cf 
man's  work  thrcu.'^hout  the  world  and  adding 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

When  th.e  peoples  of  the  earth  are  better 
fed  and  In  better  health,  when  rotting  sur- 
pluses are  tran^jlated  Into  food  for  hungry 
mouths.  Into  clothin;^  for  protection,  and  Into 
shelter  for  tired  b(  d:es.  when  the  products  of 
the  Inventive  genius  of  niaiikir.d  have  b.'-cn 
turned  from  destrtictlve  processes  Into  the 
channels  of  construction,  when  the  producer 
on  the  fnmlly-slzed  farming  unit  can  plough 
his  fields  without  fear  and  the  smiling  work- 
man can  fashion  the  tools  of  progress  with 
the  Conscious  knowledge  that  they  will  be 
used  to  bring  happiness  and  not  sorrow,  when 
tiie  sword  of  vengeance  has  fallen  from  the 
nerveless  grasp  of  the  tyrant  and  the  hand  of 
the  good  neighbor,  rather  than  the  mailed  fist, 
has  been  extended  across  the  world,  then  will 
be  dawning  a  new  day  for  humanity 

To  this  phllo.'ophy  and  to  these  objectives 
let  us  dedicate  this  conference. 
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Memorial  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire! 
United  Nations  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or   NEW   HAMPSHIRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tr  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
by  the  State  Legi.slature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire on  May  18.  1943.  This  resolution  is 
relative  to  a  United  Nations  of  the 
World: 

Resolvrd  by  the  senate  and  ho'u<ie  of  rep- 
reaentatiiet  in  general  cuun  conicncd.  That 


the  New  Hampshire  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  la  requested 
to  exercise  its  influence  to  have  the  Congress 
expeditiously  explore  the  action  necessary  to 
form  a  United  Nations  of  the  World  with  Its 
organisation  and  administration  based  upon 
law:  and.  as  soon  as  expedient,  initiate  such 
action.  The  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  in- 
structed to  forward  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative of  this  State  In  Congress  a  copy 
Of  this  resolution. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  MTW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recx)rd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: address  which  I  delivered  over 
station  WNBP,  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  on 
May  22.  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton. Johnson  City.  Kndlcott.  and  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District,  once 
•gain  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  talk  to  you 
folks  l>ack  home  and  to  say  I  feel  that  victory 
Is  not  so  far  away.  A  lot  of  the  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears  Is  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
Things  are  happening  so  fast  lately.  It  is 
dllBcult  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  whole  war  situation.  But  one  point  is 
obvious  and  that  is  we  will  never  again  be  on 
the  defensive.  For  2  years  the  United  Nations 
have  fought  a  delaying  action,  straining  ev- 
ery sinew  and  fiber  In  a  vastly  outmatched 
struggle.  Now.  however,  the  picture  Is  dif- 
ferent. 

The  tremendous  manpower  which  has  grad- 
ually been  drawn  Into  our  armed  forces  is 
making  itself  felt  in  combat  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

The  complete  transition  of  our  industries 
with  their  limitless  productive  capacity  Is 
now  effected  and.  according  to  those  who 
should  know,  we  are  turning  out  more  wea- 
pons of  war  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together. 

Our  home  front  Is  the  very  ssrmbol  of  unity; 
on  all  sides  comes  the  clamor  to  buy  War 
bonds,  to  contribute  In  every  conceivable 
way  to  the  war  effort,  and  to  do  all  In  our 
power  to  hasten  the  day  of  victory. 

In  appraising  this  optimistic  turn  of  events. 
we  must  not  overlook  the  ever-Increasing 
participation  of  American  womanhood  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  war  which  their  men 
have  left  behind.  With  6.000,000  women  now 
employed  In  the  war  effort,  we  can  easily  tin- 
derstand  to  what  extent  their  activities  in 
defense  work  go.  The  women  of  the  Nation 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  possible  praise 
for  their  energy  and  patriotism. 

When  we  consider  the  mighty  task  the 
United  States  has  mastered,  the  obstacles 
overcome  they  said  oouldnt  be  pushed,  aside, 
the  indomitable  strength  and  courage  of  the 
American  people,  we  conclude  but  one  thing; 
Adolf  Hitler  and  the  yellow-bellied  Japanese 
have  no  more  chance  of  winning  than  a  flve- 
year-old  boy  against  Joe  Louis. 

Until  the  coUapae  of  the  Axis  armies  in 
Tunisia.  I  had  thought  the  war  might  be 
prolonged  for  years.  If  the  enemy  had  given 
some  evidence  of  real  fight  during  the  last 


few  days,  I  would  have  concluded  their 
morale  to  be  high  and  their  determination 
great.  Victor  Hugo  tells  an  incident  in  his 
magnificent  description  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  during  Its  last  stages  about  a 
French  captain  In  command  of  a  small  com- 
pany of  Bonapartlst  soldiers.  They  were  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  British  and  Prussians 
who  were  pouring  a  terrible  cannonade  Into 
their  diminishing  ranks. 

Three  times  the  British  commander  ceased 
firing  to  give  the  French  captain  a  chance 
to  surrender  Three  times  he  refused,  hurl- 
ing a  proud  challenge  back  into  the  teeth  of 
the  victors.  Seeing  this  Frenchman's  de- 
termination to  fight  to  the  finish,  the  allies 
opened  a  withering  fire  and  exterminated 
every  man  in  the  gallant  company.  Truly, 
this  little  group  of  heroes  fought  to  the  last 
man. 

What  a  contrast  between  these  followers  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  Afrlka  Korps 
of  Adolf  Hitler!  Nearly  200.000  of  the  lat- 
ter gave  up  without  a  struggle  when  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  battle  t>ecame  ap- 
parent. The  world  expected  to  see  a  heroic 
defense,  a  stubborn  siege  of  many  months, 
a  delaying  retreat  until  the  continent  of 
Europe  could  be  made  formidable  against  our 
invatlon.  But  the  once  brave  Afrlka  Korps 
gave  up  without  a  murmur.  Their  defeat 
was  Ignomlnlotis  and  amazing  when  com- 
pared to  the  French  captain  and  his  handful 
of  grenadiers  In  the  closing  hours  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo. 

Bo  I  can  only  conclude  that  the  remainder 
of  the  uar  will  be  considerably  shortened.  As 
General  Arnold  told  me  at  the  White  House 
meeting  several  week&  ago,  victory  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  The  Germans  cannot  begin 
to  approach  the  enlarging  production  of  air- 
planes in  America.  They  are  not  even  re- 
placing their  considerable  losses,  and  we  are 
shooting  them  down  at  the  ratio  of  2  to  1. 
From  every  source  of  information  made  avail- 
able to  me,  I  firmly  believe  an  invasion  of 
Europe  from  several  points  is  imminent. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  enemy  is  on 
the  run.  He  is  certainly  being  driven  back 
and  is  everywhere  on  the  defensive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  Nations  are  cloelng 
the  powerful  rings  they  have  forged  about 
the  Oermans  and  the  Japs.  The  Italians 
never  really  did  want  the  war  anyway.  Un- 
rest within  Italy  is  doing  the  Fascist  leaders 
no  good. 

We  win  take  care  of  the  Japs  in  a  decisive 
fashion  as  soon  as  our  production  reaches  its 
peak.  Even  now.  the  news  dispatches  Indi- 
cate that  these  little  brown  men  have  been 
brought  to  a  standstill.  Their  navies  are 
decimated  and  they  haven't  the  productive 
facilities  to  replace  them.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  Just  begun  the  battle 
of  production.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Tokyo  and  the  Japanese  Empire  are  as  good 
as  in  flames  this  very  minute. 

Therefore  I  can  look  upon  the  outcome 
of  this  war  In  only  an  optimistic  light.  We 
have  been  mobilizing  our  men  and  materials, 
our  resources  and  great  strength  for  3  years. 
Not  one  foot  of  our  soil  has  been  molested  by 
an  Invader,  which  has  allowed  us  to  concen- 
trate our  entire  effort  upon  preparing  for 
victory.  No  nation  on  earth  has  ever  ap- 
proached the  tremendous  ability  to  organize, 
produce,  and  distribute  the  forces  and  weap- 
ons which  America  posaesaes  to  win  the  war 

By  the  hand  and  will  of  a  Just  Ood  the 
American  people  are  being  guided.  They 
wUl  never  tvim  back,  nor  will  they  falter  In 
their  avowed  mlaalon  imtll  lt«  goal  of  per- 
manent freedom  and  equality  of  mankind 
has  been  asaiired  by  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
•bout  speaking  engagements.  I  have  re- 
ceived   many    invitations    to    address    club, 


civic,  and  church  gatherings.  As  you  know. 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  turn  many  of 
these  down.  This  I  regret  doing  because 
there  Is  nothing  I  like  better  than  coming 
back  and  talking  to  friends  face  to  lace.  But 
during  these  dark  days  I  know  you  people 
expect  me  to  remain  at  my  post  of  duty  here 
In  Washington.  I  know  you  prefer  having 
me  In  the  Capital  to  attend  to  your  requests 
personally.  Therefore,  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  If  I  am  forced  to  refuse  to  accept 
a  speaking  Invitation.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask  me.  because  I  may 
be  able  to  arrange  a  8}}eech  for  you,  your 
group  or  organisation,  some  time  when  I 
am  home  for  a  few  days  this  summer.  Dont 
be  afraid  to  ask  me,  because  you  will  want 
to  hear  about  wartime  Washington  firsthand. 

I  had  not  planned  to  return  home  over 
Memorial  Day  week-end  but  several  Invita- 
tions to  speak  at  different  Decoration  Day 
services  came  to  me  and  so  I  suddenly  de- 
cided to  break  away.  I  will  do  the  same  on 
the  following  week-end  at  Ross  Park,  Sunday, 
June  8.  which,  as  you  know,  is  the  opening 
day  and  will  be  a  great  occasion.  This  will 
be  the  seventh  annual  Townsend  Day  ob- 
servance and  I  cannot  mlas  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  so  many  dear  old  friends. 

Please  bear  In  mind  what  I  said  regarding 
the  interesting  book  entitled  "Our  Flag"  by 
the  United  States  Mtu'ine  Corps.  I  have  a 
large  supply  of  this  patriotic  volume  and  will 
be  pleased  to  send  it  to  you  upon  request. 
This  book  gives  a  complete  r6sum6  of  the 
American  flag,  its  use,  respect,  and  display. 
It  Is  a  well  written  explicit  story  with  a  beau- 
tifully decorated  exterior  bearing  a  picture  on 
the  front  of  a  marine  color  guard  marching. 

Much  has  been  said  about  our  glorloua 
flag  and  I  will  read  briefly  from  the  Marine 
Corps  book  several  points  not  often  men- 
tioned.    I  quote: 

"General  Washington,  when  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  first  flown  at  the  head 
of  the  Continental  Army,  described  Its  sym- 
bolism as  follows:  "We  take  the  stars  from 
heaven,  the  red  from  our  mother  country, 
separating  it  by  white  stripes,  thus  showing 
that  we  have  separated  from  her,  and  the 
white  stripes  shall  go  down  to  posterity  repre- 
senting liberty.' 

"Following  the  cessation  ot  hostilities  and 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution,  the  flag  continued  to  be 
modified  by  the  addition  of  a  star  and  a  stripe 
for  each  State  coming  Into  the  Union.  After 
the  admission  of  Kentucky  and  Vermont,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  In  January  1794.  mak- 
ing the  fiag  one  of  16  stars  and  15  stripes. 

"Realizing  that  the  flag  would  soon  become 
unwieldy  with  the  addition  of  a  stripe  for  each 
State,  Capt.  Samuel  C.  Reid,  United  States 
Navy,  commander  of  the  armed  brig  General 
Armstrong  during  the  War  of  1812,  presented 
to  the  Congress  the  suggestion  that  the 
stripes  remain  13  In  number  as  representing 
the  Colonies  which  struggled  to  found  the 
Nation,  and  that  a  star  be  added  to  the  blue 
fleld  for  each  additional  State  coming  into 
the  Union.  This  suggestion  became  the  text 
at  a  resolution  by  Congress,  effective  on  July 
4,  1818. 

"Following  the  War  of  1812,  a  great  wave 
of  nationalistic  spirit  spread  throughout  the 
country;  the  Infant  Republic  bad  successfully 
defied  the  might  of  an  empire.  As  thlc  spirit 
of  nationalism  spread.  Old  Glory  began  to 
take  on  the  characteristics  of  a  mighty  sym- 
bol of  sovereignty  and  the  homage  p«ld  that 
banner  Is  best  expressed  by  what  the  gifted 
men  of  future  generations  wrote  ooncemlng 
It. 

"The  brilliant  Henry  Ward  Beechcr  said:  'A 
thoughtful  mind  when  it  sees  a  nation's  flag, 
sees  not  the  flag,  but  the  naticn  Itaelf.  And 
whatever  may  be  its  symbols,  its  tnsiirnla.  be 
reads  chiefly  in  the  flag,  the  governm'  nt.  the 
principles,  the  truths,  the  history  that  belong 
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to  the  nation  that  sets  It  forth.  The  Ameri- 
can flag  hns  been  a  symbol  of  liberty,  and 
men  rejoiced  In  It, 

■•  The  stars  upon  It  were  like  the  bright 
morning  stars  of  God.  and  the  stripes  upon 
It  were  b?ams  of  mcrnln^  l:ght  As  at 
early  dawn  the  stars  shine  forth  even  while 
It  grows  light,  and  then  as  the  sun  advances 
that  light  breaKs  Inttj  bank.--  and  streamins; 
lines  of  color,  the  glowing  red  and  Intense 
white  striving  together  and  ribbing  the  hori- 
zon with  bars  effulgent,  so,  on  the  American 
flag,  stars  and  beams  of  many-colored  light 
Shine  out  together.     •     •     •'  " 

On  the  Endlcott  Johnson  workers  page  of 
the  Binghamton  Sun,  there  appeared  last 
week  a  fine  tribute  to  the  Mothers  of  America 
I  take  the  lib  rty  of  reciting  the  splendid 
lines  written  by  Corp.  Sidney  J  Gyles, 
serving  somewhere  overseas,  which  he  has 
entitled,  "Dear  Mother."     His  ooem  follows: 

"Ycu're  a  wonderful  soul,  my  mother  dear 
And  your  heaiiful  of  love,  that  Is  mine 

Is  a  g.ft  that  Is  holy  and  sacred  to  me 
A  treasure,  forever,  divine. 

"You  re  a  wonderful  friend,  my  mother  dear 
Your  actions,  your  words,  and  yonr  love 

Supply  all   the  Joys  that  make  living  worth 
while 
My  guardian,  sent  from  above. 

"Ycu're  a  wonderful  chum,  my  mother  dear 
And  the  things  that  you  teach  mo  to  do, 

111  never  forget,  for  Ihcy  help  me   to  be 
Just  a  little  bit  more  like  ycu. 

"Aad  being  like  you.  my  mother  dear 

Is  a  goal  that  111  try  to  attain. 
To  prove  that  ytur  trials,  and  sacrifice 

Shall   never  have  been   in  vain. 

'"So  today  I  am  dreaming,  my  mother  dear 
And  the  vi:-ion  is  brilliant  and  true. 

For  all  the  gay  pleasure.s  my  musing.-*  portray 
Melt  Into  a  picture — of  ycu  " 
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HON.  KENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Maij  24    1943 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr  Speaker,  la.^t  .sps- 
.•sion  of  the  Congre.-^s  the  Hou.se  had  for 
consideration  thi.s  .same  appropriation 
for  the  Teciie-Vermihon-Meimentau 
flood -control  project,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  due  to  the  fact  that  these  three 
important  projects  were  included  lo- 
gother  with  other  projoct.s  that  the  ap- 
propiiation  was  .stricken  out  of  the  civil 
functions  bill  at  that  timt'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  admit  that  it  is 
essential  tliat  we  have  increased  food 
prcduction  to  win  the  war.  and  I  can 
well  say  that  the  Government  cannot 
make  any  appropriation  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  contribute  more  to  in- 
creased food  prcduction  than  by  th.c  au- 
thor zation  of  this  appropriation.  Be- 
sides collon,  corn,  suiiarcane.  potatoes, 
hay,  oat.s.  soybeans,  truck,  and  so  forth, 
the  particular  area  affected  by  this  proj- 
ect <s  one  of  the  largest  production  cen- 
tCiS  of  rice,  one  of  the  finest  and  cheap- 


est and  most  nutritious  food;;  that  can 
be  produced.  This  area  produces  nearly 
75  percent  of  the  total  production  of  nee 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  when  the  work  is  completed 
to  control  the  flood  waters  from  this  sec- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  United  States 
engineers  that  it  is  po.ssible  to  increase 
th?  production  not  only  of  ncv,  but 
nearly  a''  other  agricultural  pioducts  in 
a  most  substantial  way.  Oil  is  also  con- 
sidered es.sential  to  the  winnii;g  of  the 
v.ar.  and  as  a  faeat  part  of  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  is  from  the  fields  of  south 
Louisiana,  in  the  area  that  these  strea.ns 
overflt w  when  on  rampaue,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  appropriation  will  make 
possible  continued  production  in  Iheiie 
fields  by  averting  damages  caused  by 
floods. 

As  I  testified  at  the  committee  hear- 
ing, millions  of  dollars  of  da'nage  was 
done  not  only  to  the  industries  which  I 
have  named,  but  physical  dama^-e 
mounting  in  the  millions  was  suffered 
by  Crowley,  the  rice  capital  of  America, 
Abbe\il!e.  and  Gueyda,  in  Vermilion 
Pari.sh.  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Third  and  Seventh  Coniuessional  Dis- 
tricts, over  which  the^e  streams  spread 
their  floodwatcrs. 

The  main  highways  of  the  State  are 
also  affected  as  a  result  of  floods  from 
the.se  rivers.  Route  90 — the  Old  Spanish 
Trail — traverses  the  heart  of  this  area, 
and  when  this  .sectioji  is  flooded  is  out  of 
commission.  This  is  important  at  the 
time  of  war,  as  this  is  the  main  artery 
for  our  troop  movements  from  east  to 
west.  Tlie.se  projects  will  not  require  any 
critical  materials,  as  most  of  the  work  is 
dredging  the  channels  of  these  rivers 
which  have  become  closed  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  silt,  and  the  most  part  will 
be  that  of  dredyinj  .  and  as  I  am  in- 
formed there  are  United  States  Govern- 
ment dredges  in  the  area  which  are  now 
idle,  the  same  are,  and  will  be  a\ailablo 
in  order  that  this  work  may  be  com- 
menced  immediately. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  economic 
justification  for  these  project;;,  as  the  in- 
vestment will  return  untold  dividends  in 
increased  food  production,  make  avail- 
able thousands  of  acres  of  land  for  use 
which  is  not  now  cultivated,  and  remove 
the  threat  of  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age to  physical  property. 

Senator  Gvertg.n,  of  Louisiana,  has 
labored  long  and  hard  on  these  projects, 
and  has  always  had  the  full  support  and 
recommendation  of  the  United  Stales 
Engineers'  in  the  plan  contemplated  in 
this  appropriation,  and  too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  Senator  Overton  for  his 
untiring  elTcrts  to  bring  this  matter 
again  for  the  consideration  of  this  House, 
and  I  trust.  Mr.  Speak.T.  that  my  col- 
leagues will  appreciate  the  wisdom  and 
faune.ss  of  our  request,  and  will  vote 
unanimously  for  this  bill  in  order  that 
we  may  obtain  the  relief  from  further 
ca'ast  rophes  in  my  district. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  have  mere  information  per- 
taining to  this  important  subject.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  ihe  New- 
Orleans  <La. )  rimes-Picayune  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 


Rivms  Project  Cover.s  Big  Area — TtcHE-Via- 
milion-Mermentau  Work  Long  Sought 

(By  Richard  H.  Tate) 
Baton  Rogue.  Ij>...  May  8  —Final  clearance 
of  the  Teche-VermlUon  and  Mcrmentiu 
Rivers  projects  In  Washington  ihl.s  wnk 
brings  to  a  climax  work  that  wa.s  under  way 
for  years.  The  State  department  of  public 
work.s  has  fo>ttred  the  project  all  thl>-  tune 
because  It,  In  the  words  of  a  depart m>^nt 
ollkial.  "l-s  a  key  to  the  whole  probkin  of 
drainage   in   this   part   of   Louisiana  " 

To  properly  visualize  the  arc;i  to  be  afTocted 
by  the  three -river  program  one  should  en- 
visage a  triangle  of  almost  equilateral  shnpe. 
The  ape.x  of  the  tr!ani;le  bein«  at  a  point 
a'x)ut  where  the  town  of  Alexandria  Is  the 
southwest  corner  at  the  point  where  a  line 
drawn  through  Alexandria  southwestuard 
through  Iowa  in  Calcasieu  parish  ending  at 
the  Cameron  coast  on  the  Gulf  The  east 
side  of  the  triangle  would  be  a  line  drawn 
southeastward  from  Alexandria,  passing 
through  Franklin  and  hnally  touchtn".;  the 
Gulf   on   the   shore   of   St    Mary    parish 

In  this  area  He  fome  9.900  square  miles 
and  there  live  a  total  of  almost  500,000  people 
.<»cattered  throuKh  the  parishes  of  Jell  Davis, 
Cameron.  Acadia.  Vermilion  Lafavetle  St 
Landry.  St.  Martin,  and  Iberia  The  farm 
lands  located  In  this  area,  according  to  of- 
ficials, approach  a  total  of  2.500,000  acres. 

However,  for  years  much  of  this  farm  land 
has  been  of  questionable  wi  rth  because  of 
the  matter  of  overflow.  It  is  to  correct  this 
very  evil  that  the  trl -river  prog:  am  hns  bo€  n 
pushed  .so  long  by  officials  of  tlie  Slate,  and 
now  that  It  Is  a  certainty.  It  Ls  felt  that  not 
only  will  it  afford  much  fl.uid  relief  In  Itself 
but  It  open.«  the  door  to  more  corr.plete  local 
drainage  programs  for  the  variciLs  par:?-l:es 
them'^elvcs  Heretofore,  much  draliiai;i'  work 
that  might  have  been  done  has  bren  rendered 
doubtful  as  to  ultimate  result  betau.'^e  of  the 
lack  of  proper  cutlets  in  this  general  sector. 

BARR"ER    R.MSET 

Due  to  wave  action  along  the  Gulf  ccast  a 
barrier  and  In  eilect  a  dam  of  several  feet  In 
height  has  been  ral.-od  that  has  In  maiiy  areas 
raised  the  level  of  the  s(  a  mar:^hes  to  2  and 
3  feet  above  .^ea  level,  thus  any  attempt  at 
drainage  was  tremendously  handicapped  by 
thi-s  'act.  Only  the  Meimentau  and  the  Ver- 
milion Rivers  affo.-ded  any  kind  of  an  outlet 
through  this  area  due  to  the  beach  barrier 
and  with  the  slow  but  steady  silting  up  of 
the  mouths  of  thc.^e  two  rivers  the  condition 
was  steadily  deteriorating. 

Acc'jrdlng  to  a  brief  submitted  to  the 
Senate  committee  In  Wa.-hlnglon  In  regard 
to  the  pro;:;ram  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
stressing  the  vital  nature  of  the  procram 
hinced  on  the  fact  that  in  the  past  some 
$9,009,000  has  been  spent  In  this  section  on 
local  drainage  projects.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  [iroper  outlets,  such  as  these  now  n.'-sured 
In  the  current  projects.  thLs  expenditure  was 
largely  In  vain. 

This  work.  In  the  past,  w.is  conducted  prin- 
cipally durint;  the  years  1900  to  1910.  and 
by  the  early  1930.*.  when  lo-v  prices  on  farm 
commoditle.s  prevailed,  many  of  the  districts 
In  which  this  early  work  had  been  done  de- 
faulted on  their  bonds  und  interest,  and, 
finally,  many  farnis  were  lost  due  to  nonpay- 
ment of  taxes. 

By  1939  and  1940.  with  farm  prices  every- 
where Improving,  many  of  these  farmers 
souijht  to  rehabilitate  them.-^elves  and  their 
farms  so  that  today,  with  an  unprecedented 
Increase  In  the  demand  Uiv  farm  produce 
Itself  tacit  a.ssurance  that  these  people  will 
be  able  to  pay  for  this  rehabilitation,  there 
Is  a  definite  demand  throughout  the  cntlrt 
area  for  adequate  drainage. 

LOCAL    PROJECTS 

Also  there  Is  in  the  offlng  additional  work 
Of  this  nature  on  a  local  basis  and  at  least 
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fonr  parishes  In  the  affected  area  currently 
contemplate  local  drainage  prtjgrams.  These 
parishes  are  Vermilion.  Iberia.  St.  Martin,  and 
LaXayette,  and  with  the  federal  program 
aet.  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  Pyburn  believes  that  It  will  encour- 
age the  people  In  this  section  to  Improve 
their  own  drainage  facilities. 

The  total  amount  of  money  that  may  be 
spent  in  the«e  local  projects,  Pyburn  places 
at  about  $2.100;000.  This,  with  the  »2360,- 
000  Teche-Vermlllon  and  Merraentau  project 
brings  the  grand  total  likely  to  be  spent  on 
drainage  in  Uus  part  of  the  State  to  >4.460,- 
000. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  spent 
several  years  at  Intervals  trying  to  Justify 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  money  on  th« 
lower  outlet  projects  and  now,  as  a  result, 
Pyburn  estimates  that  agricultural  produc- 
tlcm  in  the  affected  sections  wUl  be  Increased 
on  an  over-aU  basis  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent. In  some  areas,  however.  It  may  go  as 
high  as  100  percent. 

This.  In  Pyburn '8  opinion,  was  a  vital  factor 
In  finally  clearing  the  way  for  the  actual 
work.  As  to  when  equipment  is  to  really 
move  In  and  work  start,  officials  are  tmable 
to  state,  but  all  obstacles  are  now  out  of  the 
way  and  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  further  delays  should  be  few. 

In  reconstructing  the  background  of  the 
Tcche- Vermilion.  Mermentau  proJecU  acd 
the  work  that  has  gone  Into  the  proposition 
merely  to  get  It  approved  and  funds  allocated 
fcjr  the  work.  Pyburn  paid  particular  tribute 
to  tJnlted  States  Senator  John  Overton 

'Overton  has  worked  harder  than  any- 
one on  this  project,  and  to  him  must  natu- 
rally go  a  major  share  of  the  credit  for  Its  final 
clearance  ft  Is  a  f^rt  that  without  his  help 
we  could  never  have  dnally  put  It  over  " 

In  ccmmentlng  on  the  long  raxkge  as  well 
as  the  Immediate  results  of  the  program, 
Pyburn  described  It  aa  "a  bafis  for  rehabili- 
tation for  the  entire  area  as  well  as  laying 
the  groundwork  for  agricultural  improvement 
as  well  as  Improvement  along  industrial  lines. 

"It  will  enable  the  people  of  this  vast  area 
to  proceed  with  their  local  drainage  problnns 
and  solutions  with  the  knowledge  that  what- 
ever programs  they  may  work  cut  wUl  be 
aerved.  and  adequately  served,  by  this  drain- 
age system.  This  is  the  key  to  their  drainage 
problems." 


Subsidy  on  Coffee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  E.  MILLER 

or   MIBBOTTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondati,  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  tele- 
gram which  I  received  from  the  Empire 
Coffee  Co.,  of  St.  Loviis,  Mo.: 

St.  Loris,  Mo..  Man  21.  1943. 
Conpressman  Lotns  E.  Millek, 

House  Office  Btti:ding,  Waxhingfon,  D.  C. 
Senators  and  Conckesbmkn:  We  protest 
the  subsidy  and  roll-back  of  roasted-coffee 
prices  proposed  for  June  1.  This  proposal 
looks  like  a  slap  In  the  face  for  the  coffee 
industry,  who  have  been  petitioning  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  since  March  1942 
for  price  relief  due  to  having  froeen  our 
•elllng  prices  when  they  were  much  below 
our  repLacement  cost.  So  instead  of  help 
or  rehrf  we  get  saddled  with  this  new  po- 
Utlral  an^le  or  grandstand  gesture  which  does 
not  he;p  anyone.     The  proposed  roll-back  of 


8  cents  a  pound  to  the  consumers  amounts 
to  about  86  cents  a  year.  To  show  this  large 
saving  up  in  Its  true  light  why  not  let  the 
head  of  the  family  take  It  off  of  his  Income 
tax?  I  am  sure  that  If  the  powers  that  be 
offered  the  public  a  saving  In  this  manner 
they  would  see  Its  true  value  and  would  not 
be  fooled  by  the  meager  savings  It  affords. 
We  believe  the  ooffee  industry  as  a  whole 
Is  against  subsidies  of  all  kinds.  Why  try 
to  fool  the  pablte  by  big  talk  and  llUle 
returns?  Last  but  not  least,  we  are  in  favor 
of  doing  something  for  the  coffee  Industry, 
something  to  keep  It  alive,  not  something  to 
tear  It  down.  Of  all  commodities  purchased 
by  the  public  today,  coffee  has  advanced  the 
least.  In  fact,  Is  lower  In  price  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.  If  In  spite  of  anything  we  say 
the  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  wants  to 
put  this  over  for  its  political  effect,  then  we 
suggest  tbat  the  retail  grocer  be  permitted 
to  take  his  coffee  stamps  to  the  post  oOoe 
and  turn  them  In  for  a  g-oent  stamp,  be- 
cause 8  cents  a  pound  Is  the  saving  tbey 
have  In  mind,  and  by  handHng  It  throtigh 
the  post  oflloe  tt  would  save  the  banks  and 
the  coffee  Industry  considerable  clerical 
expense. 

Comz  Oo. 


The  Story  of  Aawrica't  Greatut  War  Lmb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  MOaTH  CAMOUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  IXJUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  story  of 
America's  greatest  war  loan,  a  report  by 
H.  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  May  25,  1943: 

During  the  3  weeks  between  April  12 
and  May  1.  the  American  people  invested 
$18,500,000,000  in  the  future  of  their  free 
country.  This  was  the  most  tremendous 
financing  ta*  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
I  feel  that  the  people  should  have  the  facts 
about  this  successful  undertaking.  It  win 
make  them  proud — but  more  than  that.  It 
win  give  them  a  better  understanding  of  the 
even  greater  tasks  yet  to  be  done  in  financing 
the  most  expensive  war  In  history. 

Before  the  war  the  Axis  boasted  that 
Democracy's  armies  would  be  weak,  and 
flabby.  Now  tbey  know  better.  And  now 
the  people  on  the  home  fronts  all  over  the 
world  realize  what  kind  of  people  they  are 
fighting.  They  know  that  ycu  and  I  and  all 
of  our  neighbors  are  in  this  war  to  the 
finish.     The  fact  that  we  sold  $16 ,500,000 .000 

In  the  Second  War  Loan  la  proof  enough. 

WHAT   THIS    PKOVE8 

We  exceeded  by  more  than  five  bUllon 
the  goal  we  set  for  ourselves.  This  is  a 
measure  of  our  enthusiasm  and  patriotism. 
The  result  proves  many  things.  It  proves 
that  the  American  people  stand  solidly  be- 
nind  their  Commander  in  Chief,  that  they 
recognize  this  as  their  war,  and  they  are 
willing  and  eager  to  finance  it. 

It  proves,  also,  that  the  American  people 
are  not  going  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  any 
forced  savings  plan  In  order  to  finance  this 
most  expensive  war  in  all  history.  This,  I 
might  add,  is  vitally  important  to  nve. 

I  believe  in  the  American  people;  I  believe 
that  they  will  go  to  the  very  limit  of  their 
capacity  if  only  they  imderstand  the  urgency 
of  the  sittiation. 


From  reports  that  have  comt  to  me  from 
all  over  the  coimtry,  and  as  a  restilt  of  what  I 
saw  and  heard  on  a  7.000-mile  trip  from 
which  I  recently  returned.  I  have  come  to 
some  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  reasons 
for  our  success.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ex- 
planation is  found  In  the  spirit  of  ths 
American  people  and  their  deep-rooted  de- 
termination to  fight  this  Var  through  to 
victory. 

THS   WAB  6FOUT   8XLU    aONOS 

When  the  people  really  become  aflame 
with  the  war  apirit.  aU  tlie  other  pix>btanis 
seem  to  solve  tiiemaelves.  Labor  and  saan- 
agement  get  together,  production  rlsas  to  as 
all-time  high;  and  btmd  aales  go  up  auto- 
matically. That  checks  with  what  all  our 
figures  teil  us. 

War  q>lrlt.  labor-management  relattona. 
production,  and  bond  aaies  aU  go  hand  la 
hand. 

Military  terms  to  deacrtbe  this  Second 
War  Lo€ui  victory — and  it  ia  a  victory — are 
only  partly  appropriate.  There  can  be  no 
comparison  between  tfae  self -denial  needed  to 
finance  the  war  adequately  and  tht  coffering 
and  death  which  our  fighting  men  must  face. 

Tet,  there  is  a  dose  relationship,  a  very 
definite  similarity  between  the  war  on  the 
home  front  and  tlie  war  on  the  fighting  front. 
Neither  Is  won  In  a  single  engagement.  On 
both  fronts  the  war  must  go  on  throogh  a 
Bueoesslon  of  gains  until  the  Anal  and  com- 
plete victory  is  won.  We  can  speak  of  this 
BUOcesB  in  tbe  Second  War  Loan  drive  only 
as  a  victory  In  a  minor  engagement.  It  Is 
like  the  taking  of  a  single  fortified  point 
while  the  main  battlefield  and  tbe  main 
tarxxs  of  the  enemy  still  lie  ahead. 

The  real  battle  Is  etlll  ahead  of  as.  All 
that  we  learned  In  this  SeoiHMl  War  Loan 
Drive,  all  the  enthoslaem  that  we  gained, 
will  be  twef  ul  in  the  bigger  >cit>  that  we  sun 
have  to  do. 

THEEE    IS    NO   EAST    WAT 

TtieTe  is  no  automatic  and  easy  process  for 
winning  battles  on  the  bozae  front  any  mOre 
than  there  is  an  automatic  and  easy  prooeaa 
for  winning  battles  in  tlie  field.  The  war 
must  be  won  and  the  war  must  be  flnarvwl 
by  the  voluntary,  united  effort  of  tiie  whole 
American  people. 

What  success  In  finan/'ing  meaiu  to  our 
fighters  is  Illustrated  by  a  conversation  I  had 
recently  with  the  Chief  of  Staff.  General 
Marshall  came  over  to  the  Treasury  to  have 
lunch  with  me  and,  before  he  left,  he  said: 

"Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  you  to  answer  a 
question  for  me  and  to  answer  It  with  com- 
plete frankness.  Can  we  military  leaders  plan 
to  fight  this  war  In  an  orderly  way — In  the 
surest  and  most  effective  manner — or  must 
we  take  extraordinary  risks  for  fear  the  money 
win  not  hold  out?" 

My  answer  was : 

"General,  the  American  jjeople  will  take 
care  of  that.  What  they  have  done  In  this 
Second  War  Loan  drive — the  money  they 
have  produced  and  the  spirit  they  have 
shown — is  proof  enoiigh  for  me  that  they 
win  not  let  our  flghters  suffer  from  lack  of 
support  until  we  achieve  complete  victory, 
no  matter  how  long  that  may  be,  nor  how 
much  it  may  cost." 

That  was  my  answer  to  General  Marshall. 
I  know  It  Is  the  answer  of  the  American 
people. 

KEMX    IS    WHAT   HAPPEMED    IN    THX    SSOOKS    WAB 
LOAN 

In  the  second  war  loan  (as  In  the  first, 
last  December),  some  of  the  money  was  bor- 
rowed from  commercial  banks.  We  didn% 
give  them  all  they  wanted,  but  limited  them 
to  set  amounts.  Here  are  the  banks'  pur- 
Chases; 
Commercial  banks: 

First  War  Loan  December  1M3.  as.OOO.- 

000,000. 
Second    War    Loan    April    1943,    (5.000.- 
000,000. 
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hay.  oats,  soybeans,  truck,  and  so  forth, 
the  particular  area  affected  by  this  proj- 
ect ?s  cno  of  the  largest  production  cen- 
ters of  rice,  one  of  the  finest  and  cheap- 


taming  to  tnis  important  suDject.  i  in- 
clude the  foUowinK  article  from  the  New 
Orleans  «La. )  Iimes-Picayune  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 


uii.il    lui    ciui^^Liauc    uia;iia^c. 

LOCAL    PROJECTS 

Also  there  l5  In  the  oflRriR  additional  work 
of  this  nature  on  a  local  basis  and  at  least 


lur  prive  rrn«  aue  lo  aaving  iroeen  Our 
■elllng  prices  when  Uiey  were  much  below 
our  repLacement  cost.  So  Instead  of  help 
cr  relief  we  get  saddled  with  this  new  po- 
litlral  nn^le  or  grandstand  gesture  which  does 
not  help  anyone.     The  proposed  roll-back  of 


most  expensive  war  in  au  mstory.  tdu,  i 
might  add.  Is  vitally  Important  to  me. 

I  believe  In  the  American  people;  I  believe 

that  they  will  go  to  the  very  limit  of  their 
capacity  if  only  they  understand  the  urgency 
of  the  situation. 


ConunerciaJ  banks: 

First  War  Loan  December  1043.  45.000,« 

000.000. 
Second    War    Loan    April    1943.   (5.000.- 

000,000. 
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Much  of  the  money  for  our  bond  drives 
comes  from  Insurance  companies  and  other 
corporations.  They  are  looking  for  sound 
Investments  and  they  know  that  there  is  no 
sounder  Investment  than  a  United  States 
bond.  Here  is  the  record  for  these  organiza- 
tions: 

Insurance  companies  and  corporations: 
Gor\;.  t5.f-OO.C00.0C0 

First  War  Loan   December   1942,  $5,500,- 

000. 000 
Second  War  Loan  April   '943: 
Actual  sales.  »9. 750.000.000. 
(E.xcludes  dealers  and  brokers  ) 
But   the  most  important  of  all  sources  of 
funds  is  Individuals.     In  selling  War  bonds 
to  individuals  v.e  have  made  great  pn  gross, 
althout;h.  of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done 
Here  Ls  a  record  of  our  sales  to  people  In  the 
Decemb«*r  drive,  compared   to  our  goal  and 
actual  .iales  In  the  Second  War  Loan: 
Individuals: 

Ooal.  $2.500000.000 

First  War  Loan  Decen.ber   1942,  $1,500.- 

000.000 
Second  War  Loan  April  1943: 
Actual  sales,  $3  250.000,000. 

THt   PEOPLE   HAVE  THE    MONEY   TO  FINANCE   THE 
WAR 

When  the  Government  buys  war  material, 
the  mon^y  goes  to  the  public  In  the  wages, 
salaries  and  profits  of  the  people  who  make 
and  sell  the  war  goods.  In  other  words,  when 
we  spend  billions  on  the  war,  the  same  bil- 
lions become  Income  to  people  and  businesses. 

Tlie  question  is:  Who  gets  the  money — 
and  how  much  of  It  can  we  expect  to  get  for 
War  bonds? 

Some  of  It  goes  to  corporations  and  some 
of  It  to  individuals. 

Our  own  economists  and  consulting  econo- 
mists point  out  that  the  bulk  of  the  money 
Which  we  must  get  In  1943  from  individuals 
must  come  from  those  people  earning  less 
than  $5,000  net.  The  average  worker — the 
shipyard  worker,  the  machinist,  the  woman 
war  worker,  the  white-collar  employee — 
these  will  have  seven-eighths  of  the  current 
Income  after  taxes.  As  our  drives  continue, 
more  and  more  of  our  money  will  have  to 
come  from  these  people,  until  everv  person 
receiving  Income  above  the  barest  subsistence 
level  will  have  to  pitch  in. 

Where  the  money  Is: 

Workers  under  $5,000  a  year,  seven-eighths 
of  all  the  income 

All  other,  one-eighth  of  all  income. 

We  know  that  all  the  people  who  are  mak- 
ing reasonable  wages  and  salaries  are  putting 
a  certain  amount  into  life  Insurance,  Into 
savintjs  bank  deposits,  and  are  paying  off 
debts.  Knowing  how  much  of  the  total 
amount  of  savings  Is  being  Invested  this  way. 
we  can  estimate  the  amount  of  savlnsjs  which 
win  be  left  In  the  hands  of  Individuals. 

This  Is  the  money,  not  used  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  nor  invested  in  life  insurance, 
nor  used  for  the  payment  of  debts,  that  will 
supply  the  funds  with  which  to  buy  War 
bonds. 

We  aimed  to  get  55  percent  of  the  amount 
Of  this  money  accumulating  In  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year  (in  place  of  the  47 
percent  which  was  so  invested  in  the  last 
half  of  1942).  but  because  of  the  success  of 
the  Second  War  Loan,  we  actually  secured 
60  percent.  Our  tentative  program  calls  for 
aiming  at  65  percent  in  the  present  4  months 
and  at  75  percent  In  the  last  4  months  of 
the  year. 

Look  at  the  total  Incomes  of  the  country 
and  where  the  money  goes  In  the  chart  be- 
low.    You    can    see    that    savings    are    going 

(Chart  not  shown  ) 

Into   War    Bonds    in   growing    amounts   and 

that  present  goals  call  for  further  increases. 

Although    we    are   a    lung   way   from    being 

able  to  say   "The  Job  I-  done."  I  think   we 


should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
American  people  have  fc.JU3ht  War  Bonds. 
If  you  count  every  person  In  the  United 
States — the  working  pople  and  the  house- 
wives, the  children  a:.d  li.fai.ts,  the  lame, 
the  hnlt  and  the  blind— we  can  say  that 
almost  half  the  entire  population  of  the 
country  own  at  least  one  bond. 

n\'E-aixTHa    or    all    peopie    employed    have 

BOUCIir     CuNDS 

If  you  only  consider  the  60  000.000  people 
who  have  Jobs,  or  who  are  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices, you  find  that  5  out  of  every  6  are  War 
bond  holders. 

DURING  TH?:  SECOND  WAI  LOAN  22.700,000  t2S 
BONDS    WERE   SOLD   AND   4,600,000    $50    BONDS 

The  Second  War  Loan  has  been  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  transactions  in  history 
For  one  Indication,  look  at  the  fact  that 
33.000.000  E  bonds — people's  bonds  we  call 
them  — were  sold  Tnese  can  t>e  purchust^d 
only  by  Individuals,  wh')  ar"  limited  to  a 
$3,750  investment  In  this  particular  bond 
during  any  one  year  Of  the  33.000.000  E 
bonds,  nearly  27.000.000  were  of  $25  and  $50 
denommntion. 

How  did  all  these  bonds  get  distributed? 
Mostly  by  volunteer  workers — workers  who 
became  bond  salesmen  and  spent  spare  time, 
day  and  night,  serving  their  country  on  the 
home  front.  In  all,  there  were  more  than 
1.000,000  people  In  the  service  for  the  drive. 
Tliey  have  dune  an  admirable  Job.  and  to 
them  the  Nation  owes  a  great  debt. 

Ten  out  of  every  l.COO  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States  were  voluntary  bond 
salesmen  during  the  second  war  loan  drive. 

A  QtnCK  tOOK  AHEAD — HOW  WE  MUST  GET  THE 
ONE  HUNDRED  BILLIONS  NEEDED  FOR  WAR  THIS 
YEAR 

The  armed  forces  knew  how  much  equip- 
ment and  manpower  it  will  take  to  beat 
back  the  Axis  during  1943.  Your  Treasury 
also  knows  how  much  money  will  be  re- 
quired to  supply  the  armed  forces  with  equip- 
ment to  feed  and  clothe  the  men,  to  take  care 
of  lend-lease  requirements  and  other  war 
expenses. 

The  Treasury  also  has  a  plan  for  getting 
the  huge  amounts  of  money  that  will  be 
needed 

We  will  get  thirty  hilhons  Virough  taxes  in 
1943 

Under  the  present  tax  laws,  we  know  we 
will  get  at  least  $30,000,000,000.  I  have  no 
duubt  that  we  will  need,  before  the  year  is 
out,  to  ask  for  new  taxes,  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  money  we  will  get  this  way.  De- 
vising taxes  In  wartime  Is  a  serious  problem, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  deal  equitably  and 
Justly  with  all  the  people.  But  I  am  sure 
that  this  can  be  done. 

We  have  already  horroued  $25,000,000,000  this 

year 

Already  during  1943  we  have  raised  through 
the  sale  of  War  bonds  about  $25,000,000,000 

That  means  that  wc  now  know  we  can 
count  on  having  $55  000.000.000  of  the  $100,- 
000.000  000  we  will  need.  That  leaves  $45.- 
000.000.000  that  will  have  to  be  raised,  some 
of  it  throueh  n"w  taxes,  the  rest  of  it  through 
the  sale  of  war  bonds 

We  will  also  need  to  ra:se  $45,000,000,000  more 
Part  of  this  $45  000  000.000  will  come  as 
a  result  of  the  regular  purchases  of  war 
bonds,  month  by  month,  through  pay-roll 
savings  Part  of  It  will  come  'rom  people 
who  realize  that  we  must  not  wait  for  drives 
to  buy  extra  bonds  The  rest  of  it  we  will 
need  to  secure  through  special  drives.  I  am 
confident  that  the  American  people  will  con- 
tinue to  oversubscrilje  our  war  loans  and 
make  the  voluntary  way  work.  That  will  be 
one  of  the  best  ways  we  have  of  showing  the 
Axis  how  wrong  they  were  when  they  said 
that  tlie  American  people  could  not  stand  up 


in  a  crisis,  that  our  democratic  ways  would 
collapse  when  the  going  got  tough. 

FINANCING    THE    WAR    IN    1»43 

The  cost  of  the  war  during  1943  was  $100.- 
000  000.000. 

Under  present  tax  laws  we  will  get  $30.- 
000.000.000  from  taxes 

In  the  Qrst  4  months  of  this  year,  we  sold 
more  than  $25,000,000,000  of  War  bonds; 
$18.500  000.000  In  the  second  war  loan;  $7.- 
000.000.000  before  the  stcond  war  loan  cam- 
paign. 

Therefore  we  must  still  raise  this  year 
$45,000.000  000  in  new  taxes  and  additional 
sales  of  War  bonds. 

The  second  war  loan  brought  90  percent 
of  the  money  raised  during  all  drives  In 
World  War  No    1 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  how  the 
second  war  loan  compares  to  drives  that  were 
held  during  the  First  World  War  There 
were  five  War  bond  drives  between  May  1917 
and  May  1919.  and  as  a  result  a  total  of 
$21,000,000,000  was  raised.  These  drives 
required  18  weeks  of  concentrated  work. 

In  our  3 -week  second  war  loan  we  raised 
$18,500,000,000,  or  90  percent  as  much  as  in 
the   Ave   drives  of   World   War   No.   1. 
Amounts  raised 

World  War  No.  1.  $21,000,000,000.  five 
drives. 

Second  War  Loan,  $18,500  000,000. 

Time  to  do  it 
World  War  No.  1,  5  drives,  18  weeks. 
Second  War  Loan,  1  drive,  3  weeks. 


Postal  Service  Personnel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  BURCH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  amazed  and  astonished  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  recommended  the  termina- 
tion of  the  services  of  19,124  postal  em- 
ployees. 

It  seem.s  ab.surd  to  allege  that  the  Post 
OfiRce  Department  had  that  number  of 
unnecesiiary  employees.  I  was  convinced 
that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budcet  was  in  error  and  either  lacked 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  matter  or 
had  failed  to  conduct  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  personnel  situation  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

I  believe  I  have  a  fair  knowledge  and 
conception  of  the  Postal  Service  and  of 
the  tremendous  volume  of  work  and  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  same  is 
administered.  The  requirements  of  the 
military  service  have  made  heavy  in- 
roaas  upon  the  trained  personnel  of  the 
Department.  Althout^'h  replacements 
have  been  made  to  some  extent  it  takes 
considerable  tinae  to  train  the  new  ap- 
pointees. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  to  reduce  postal  per.sonnel  un- 
der present  conditions.  The  volume  of 
w-)rk  has  fjreatly  increased  and  the  De- 
partment is  constantly  Ijeing  called  upon 
to  render  additional  service  in  conncc- 
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tlon  with  the  war.  In  addition  to  the 
varied  duties  and  functions  of  the  Postal 
Service  it  has  now  been  called  upon  to 
handle  Ration  Book  No.  3  to  be  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  Postal  Service  is  burdened  with 
untold  tons  of  penalty  mail  In  this  con- 
nection It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
1941  the  cost  of  handling  penalty  mall 
was  $40,000,000  annually  and  this  Item 
has  now  increased  to  $80,000,000  an- 
nually. 

I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed 
to  the  Postmaster  General  and  a  copy  of 
his  reply. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General's  letter  will  reveal  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Department  at  this 
time  and  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  reduce  the  personnel  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

HOUSX  or  RCPSESZNTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  19.  1943. 
Hon.  Fhank  C.  Walker. 
Poatmaster  General, 

Postoffice  Department, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deah  Mr.  WALjua :  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  personnel  in  various 
department,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  the  services  of 
19.000  postal  employees  be  terminated. 

It  will  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you 
will  send  me  detailed  information  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  reductions,  if  made, 
would  affect  the  Postal  Service.  If  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  specified  in  what  activi- 
ties of  the  Postal  Service  the  reductions 
should  be  made,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  this 
information. 

Please  Inform  me  as  to  the  number  of 
postal  employees  who  have  been  lost  to  the 
Department  since  the  Selective  Service  Act 
was  enacted.  Also  advise  to  what  extent  the 
Department  has  been  able  to  replace  em- 
ployees who  have  gone  into  the  military 
service  or  have  accepted  other  employment. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

T.  G   BtmcH. 

OmCE  OF  THI  POSTMASTKR  GENERAL, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  17,  1943. 
Hon.  Thomas  O.  Burch, 

Chairman.  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Post  Roads, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  BtmcH:  I  have  your  letter  of 
AprU  19  concerning  reports  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  recommended  the  termi- 
nation of  the  services  of  19.000  postal  em- 
ployees, and  In  which  letter  you  request 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
reductions,  if  made,  would  affect  the  Postal 
Service.  Tou  also  ask  the  numl>er  of  em- 
ployees who  have  been  lost  to  the  Depart- 
ment since  the  Selective  Service  Act  was 
enacted,  and  to  what  extent  the  Department 
has  been  able  to  replace  employees  who  have 
gone  mto  the  military  service,  or  fiave  ac- 
cepted other  employment. 

Your  Interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads, 
which  caused  you  to  write.  Is  appreciated 
deeply.  Happily  It  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  defend  the  Post  Office  Department  against 
published  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
Postal  Service  had  19,124  unnecessary  em- 
ployees. 

Other  published  statements  under  date  of 
May  11  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  did  not  comply  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  reduce 
Its  forces  and,  therefore,  according  to  the 
alle^^ed    testimony   of   the    Director   of   the 


Budget,  tbe  Post   Office  Department  might 
mffer  In  its  appropriations. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  there  are  not  now, 
nor  have  there  been  for  a  number  of  years, 
any  surplus  or  unneoeasary  employees  in  the 
Post  Office  Department.  There  haa  not  been 
and  there  wiU  not  b«  any  necessity  to  make 
a  cut  In  tbe  number  of  our  clerks  and  car- 
riers to  meet  the  quota  aet  by  the  Director 
of  tbe  Budget. 

It  Is  tmdentood  that  in  our  comparatively 
small  number  of  ctutodlal  employees,  some 
who  are  used  aa  guards  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  to  do 
the  same  work  that  they  are  now  dqing. 
Any  reduction  in  the  number  of  other  ctu- 
todlal employees  who.  as  a  rule,  would  not 
be  used  In  any  war  activities,  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  cleanllneas  and  sanitation!  These 
employees,  as  you  know,  are  all  In  the  lower- 
wage  brackets. 

I  think  it  well  to  state  at  this  point  that 
It  is  well  known  that  because  of  the  vast 
and  rapid  fluctuations  In  postal  work,  the 
Post  Office  Department  could  not  be  gov- 
erned by  a  fixed  quota  of  employees.  The 
number  of  employees  must  change  with  the 
work. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  proud  of  Its 
efficiency,  and  naturally  its  entire  personnel 
is  distressed  over  the  alleged  testimony  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget.  This,  broadcast 
throughout  the  country,  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  found  to  be  some  41,000  per- 
sons unnecessarily  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  and  of  these  some  20,000,  or 
nearly  one-half,  were  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. It  Is  a  serious  reflection  on  an 
efficient  organization  and  most  harmful  to 
the  morale  of  our  personnel. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  how  such  an 
erroneous  conclusion  could  be  reached  from 
any  information  submitted  by  this  Depart- 
ment. I  do  realize  the  Director  was  given  a 
difficult  Job  to  do  under  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 170,  and  a  very  limited  time  In  which 
to  do  it.  He  may  have  been  misquoted,  or 
he  may  have  based  his  concltisions  on  data 
which  were  Interpreted  inaccurately  or  not 
understood.  In  any  event,  the  quota  of 
employees  set  by  him  is  not  such  as  will 
bring  about  a  permanent  saving  in  manpower 
or  warrant  a  reduction  In  appropriations  un- 
less it  iB  desired  to  reduce  the  one  covering 
our  custodial  forces  with  resultant  effects  on 
cleanliness  and  sanitation. 

So  far  as  I  know,  tbe  proposed  reduction 
In  Government  forces  Is  baaed  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  48-hour  week  which  became 
effective  in  most  agencies  about  January  1, 
1943.  As  the  Post  Office  field  service  had,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  working  48  hours  or 
more  a  week  since  A'pril  1.  1942,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  48-hour  week  did  not 
affect  the  Postal  Service  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

Tou  will  recall  that  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  I  asked  Congress  for  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  pa]rment  of  overtime 
for  Saturday  work  In  the  Postal  Service.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  our  man- 
power, we  having  anticipated  a  shortage  be- 
cause of  war  activities,  as  weU  as  a  greatly 
Increased  volume  of  work.  The  Congress 
recognized  promptly  the  advisability  of  this 
legislation,    and    the    necessary   funds    were 


provided.  From  that  time  on  our  workweek 
was  extended,  and  the  legislation  has  proved 
most  helpful.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  170, 
effective  December  1,  liM2,  conferred  no 
benefits  on  the  Postal  Service  so  far  as  a 
lengthened  workweek  la  concerned:  on  th« 
contrary,  it  haa  caused  us  endless  dUBcultiea 
in  administration. 

However,  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
notified  on  December  24,  1042,  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  that: 

"The  Congress,  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
170,  approved  December  22,  1M2,  •  •  • 
requires  the  beads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  submit  Information  Justifying  the 
ntimber  of  employees  In  tbclr  respective  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Director  is 
instructed  to  order  such  reduction  in  per> 
sonnel  as  he  finds  to  be  In  excess  of  the 
minimum  requirements." 

The  Post  Office  Departraent,  as  seated,  bad 
In  large  part  been  under  a  48-hour  week  for 
some  months,  and  repUed  to  this  letter  on 
January  21,  1943.  submitting  a  Justification 
and  explanation  for  the  niunber  of  employees 
on  the  rolls  both  in  Washington  and  In  the 
field.  The  next  action  taken  was  through  a 
letter  dated  March  26,  1943.  when  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  ordered  by  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  to  reduce  within  30  days  Its 
authorized  forces  to  meet  a  quota  determined 
by  him. 

The  Director  also  stated  in  this  letter  that 
in  addition  to  the  reduction  ordered  by  him, 
it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  city  carriers  by 
an  additional  4.420  men  after  April  30.  1943. 
Such  a  reduction,  I  assume,  should  be  based 
upon  a  policy  as  to  whether  collection  and 
delivery  service  to  the  public  Is  to  be  curtailed. 
Nearly  a  year  ago  I  tried  this  out.  We  have 
had  and  are  having  some  real  experience  with 
such  curtailments,  and  they  are  made  as  public 
policy  and  service  needs  permit.  I  shall  keep 
you  Informed  concerning  this  proposed  addi- 
tional reduction. 

As  we  did  not  know  the  reaaon  or  basis 
for  the  Director's  action,  and  had  not  been 
offered  any  suggestions  aa  to  how  any  reduc- 
tions could  t>e  made,  and  aa  there  had  been 
no  comment  or  criticism  concerning  our 
Justification  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
problem   was   requested. 

This  request  was  granted  with  the  result 
that  a  proposed  reduction  In  the  depart- 
mental forces  was  practically  eliminated. 
In  the  field  service  a  modification  was  made 
in  the  number  of  railway  postal  clerks  and 
the  motor-vehicle  forces  to  be  reduced  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  to  dispense  with  any  of 
these  employees.  No  modification  was  made, 
however,  in  the  number  of  post-office  clerks 
and  city  carriers  or  the  custodial  forces  to 
be  reduced,  except  that  clerks  and  carriers 
were  permitted  to  be  considered  as  one  Item. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  man-years  work,  overtime  excluded,  as 
taken  from  our  February  1943  reports;  the 
number  of  actual  employees  approved  by 
the  Director  of  tbe  Budget  In  his  letter  of 
March  26.  1943:  the  revised  figures  shown 
In  his  letter  of  April  6,  1943;  and  the  number 
of  actual  employees  on  April  1,  1948,  as  estab- 
lished by  a  piostmasters'  and  superintendents' 
coimt  which  was  received  and  compiled  In 
the  Department  within  the  last  few  days. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  there 
have  been  no  savings  whatever  effected  by 
thf  Director  of  the  Budget  In  the  Post  Office 
Department  In  clerks  and  carriers,  either  In 
manpower  or  In  money,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  quota  of  postal  em- 
ployees. 

There  Is  shown,  however,  an  apparent  sav- 
ing of  1.718  employees  in  the  cu.-^iodial  serv- 
ice. A  number  of  these  who  are  acting  as 
guards  are  to  be  placed,  it  Is  understood,  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  doing 
the  same  work.  We  are  unable  to  say  what. 
It  any,  savings  will  be  made.  The  reduction 
cf  any  other  employeed  m  this  group,  as 
etatcd.  will  be  at  the  expen.^e  of  cleanliness 
and  sanitation.  Tlie.se  faithtul  women  and 
men  are  in  our  lowest  wage  brackets  and, 
as  a  rule,  could  not  be  used  In  other  lines 
of  work.  Neither  are  they  eligible  for  over- 
time wages,  but  are  given  compensatory  time 
for  such  work,  a  condition  which  dees  nut 
concern  manpower. 

The  actual  mi^n-years  of  work  shown  In 
column  1  In  the  foregoing  table  are  based  on 
a  48-hour  week  and  are  not  necessarily  reg- 
ular employees  working  8  hours  dally,  6  days 
a  we^k  The  nature  of  post-olUce  work,  wh.ch 
ts  on  a  24-h.)Ur  ba.sls  with  peak  periods  la.«t- 
Inc  from  2  to  4  hours,  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  p.irt-time  force.  This  num- 
ber of  employees  fluctuates  by  thousands  not 
only  from  hour  to  hour,  but  from  day  to 
day.  Sea.sonal  business,  mall  campaigns,  and 
rellgloiia  and  other  holidays,  with  large  num- 
bers of  employees  requesting  leave  of  absence 
to  observe  such  holidays,  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  the  exact  number  of 
employees  we  have  on  any  1  day  or  week. 
A  large  number  of  classified  substitute  em- 
ployees are  required,  as  well  as  a  larger 
nwrnber  of  temporary  employees.  These  are 
employed  on  an  hourly  basis  and  released 
when  not  needed. 

For  Instance,  on  April  1.  1943.  we  had  a 
total  of  22.623  temporary  employees.  Of  these 
17.873  were  U"*ed  as  clerks,  4.254  as  carriers, 
and  496  as  laborers.  We  had  on  the  same 
date  9.942  classrfled  substitute  clerks,  7,126 
classified  substitute  carriers,  and  365  classi- 
fied substitute  watchmen,  messengers,  and 
laborers.  These  employees,  temporary  and 
BUbstitute.  are  eoKa^-ed  on  an  hourly  basis. 
On  certain  days  and  In  certain  seasons  all 
of  them  are  employed  a  full  8  hours  or  more 
dally,  on  other  days  for  only  a  few  hours,  and 
on  other  days  not  at  all. 

These  conditions  have  made  It  difficult 
without  going  to  some  expense  to  give  exact 
figures  on  a  specified  date  of  our  field  per- 
sonnel This  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
a  la^-k  of  protection  a:J!ainst  wrongdoing.  We 
have  found  that  selective  checks,  made  from 
time  to  time,  prevent  and  secure  us  against 
falsification  of  pay  rolls.  For  instance, 
shortly  after  assuming  office  as  Postmaster 
General,  I  directed  that  during  the  inspec- 
tions of  otir  larger  offices  an  actual  count  be 
made  of  each  indlvldtml  employee  and  his 
actual  employment  cJiecked  with  the  pay  roll. 
We  have,  in  addition,  what  is  believed  to  be 
a  pay-roil  system  with  time  records  that  Is 
proof  apainst  padding.  I  am  arranging,  how- 
ever, to  have  actual  cotints  and  exact  spot 
records  of  the  total  number  of  our  temporary 
employees,  to  the  end  tliat  we  may  establish 
a  perpetual  Inventory  of  our  personnel  in 
all  its  various  classifications.  It  will  entail 
expense,  a  matter  in  which  we  always  en- 
deavor tp  exercise  great  care,  but  we  shall 
endeavor  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  serve  needful 
statistical  purposes  in  our  Department;  and 
If  these  objects  are  not  accomplished  it  will 
be  discontinued. 

It  also  is  hoped  it  will  permit  the  Congress 
and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  estimate  more 
accurately  our  manpower  needs,  though  I 
think  It  will  be  agreed  that  tliere  have  not 
been  any  surplus  employees  In  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  since  the  early  1930's  when 
business  conditions  were  bad.  and  there  was 
a  decided  decrease   in    the    volume   of   work. 


At  that  time  the  Department  took  prompt 
action  and  furloughed  employees,  and  per- 
mitted the  retirement  of  a  large  number  of 
others  who  were  eligible. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  reasons  which  I  be- 
lieve show  conclusively  that  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  Post  Office  Department  is  not 
one  of  reducing  forces  but  one  of  recruiting 
necessary  men  and  women  to  conduct  neces- 
siiry  postal  operations  satisfactorily. 

Man-years  at  present  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  not  the  same  kind  of  man- 
years,  so  far  as  production  Is  concerned,  as 
existed  in  the  Postal  Service  before  the  war. 
The  Inexperience,  age.  and  physical  condition 
of  our  recruits  bring  their  effectiveness.  In 
the  oi)inion  of  many,  down  to  50  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  persons  they  have  replaced. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  some 
28.622  of  our  experienced  regular  employees 
are  now  In  tlie  armed  services  and  that  we 
have  not,  up  to  this  time,  a.'^ked  for  any  de- 
ferments wiiatever  except  for  a  very  few 
among  the  small  force  of  750  post-office  in- 
spectors. These  28.000  people  have  been  re- 
placed by  Inexperienced  personnel.  Our  civil- 
servlce  registers  are  depleted  and  In  many 
places  It  is  lmj)oasible  to  secure  satLsfactory 
eliglbles  tor  appointment  as  clerks  and  ear- 
ners, as  private  Industry  with  higher  wages 
and  priority  rights  because  of  war  work,  is  a 
preferred  employer 

You  will  note  that  our  classified  substi- 
tutes do  not  meet  by  far  the  number  we  are 
authorized  to  have  by  law,  that  is,  one  sub- 
stitute for  every  6  clerks  or  carriers.  Where 
we  siKJUld  have  20  960  suljstitute  clerks  and 
carriers,  we  have  but  17.068.  This  Is  but  one 
of  our  difficulties  In  personnel  matters.  It 
has  become  necei^sary  to  employ  large  num- 
bers of  women  and  these,  with  younger  and 
older  men  than  we  have  found  It  advisable  to 
employ  In  ordinary  times,  complicate  cur 
problems.  Such  men  and  women,  inex- 
perienced to  begin  with,  have  n.t  the  physical 
stamina  and  do  not  produce  at  the  most, 
more  than  50  to  70  percent  of  the  work  of 
experienced  and  physically  fit  personnel. 

In  addition  to  this  condition,  and  because 
of  Inability  to  recruit  pcrscinnel.  our  ex- 
perienced employees,  both  regular  and  sub- 
stitute, are  working  in  a  number  of  In.stan;  es 
uncon-scionable  hours  Our  record.s  for 
Marcli  1943.  for  the  entire  country,  show  that 
178,610  clerks  and  carriers  performed  the 
Work  which  would  have  been  clone  by  188.000 
clerks  and  carriers  on  a  48-hour  week.  These 
178.610  employees  worked  an  average  of  51 
hours  a  week.  In  many  In.stances  It  was 
found  that  clerks  were  working  12  to  14  hours 
a  day  7  days  a  week  because  of  the  Inability 
to  secure  adequate  help  due  to  local  condi- 
tions. 

Permit  me  to  detail  some  of  the  Increases 
in  postal  business  and  in  the  face  of  which 
we  were  directed,  mistakenly  I  believe,  to  re- 
duce our  forces  In  the  number  of  20.691. 

I  assumed  the  office  of  Postmaster  General 
September  11,  1940.  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fl.scal  year  1941.  The  Increase  In  rev- 
enues, pvistal  expenses,  and  the  decreiu^e  in 
the  postal  deficiency  are  shown  In  parallel 
columns  in  the  following  table  by  fiscal  years 
and  al.so  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  1943: 
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>  rnaiiililfil  ri;;ure.s  for  9  iiionlli.s  indicatmi;  a  surplus 
of  $1  l''.''.474.  The  expenditures  include  the  cost  of  the 
overtime  pay  bills. 

The  rate  of  Increase  in  our  postal  revenues 
Is  growing  constantly  and  amounted  to  9  25 
percent  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  over  the  same  period  in  1942.    The  i>ostal 


revenues  at  187  of  our  largest  offices  for  the 
month  of  March  1943  total  $51,458,288,  an 
Increase  of  $6,854,702,  or  15  37  percent  over 
March  1942  It  appears  that  our  postal  reve- 
nues for  the  fiscal  year  1943  will  be  $940,- 
OOO.OOO,  an  Increase  of  $80,000,000  or  9  3  over 
the  fiscal  year  1942,  which  Is  by  far  the 
greatest  increase  ever  In  the  history  of  the 
postal  service. 

In  addition  to  the  large  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  postal  revenues,  we  are  now  han- 
dling approximately  3  500.000  000  p-.cvrea  of 
free  soldur  and  penalty  mall.  It  Is  now  esti- 
mated that  one  out  of  every  8  or  9  pieces  of 
our  seme  32.000.000  000  pieces  of  mall  handled 
annually  i.s  handled  free  of  postage  charges. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in 
transactions  In  our  special  services  for  the  9 
months  July  to  March  1943  Inclusive  over  the 
9  months  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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It  Is  believed  that  anyone  who  cares  to 
look  iTito  it  will  agree  that  for  many  years 
the  postal  service  has  been  conducted  with- 
out waste  or  extravagance  and  tliat  It  has 
provided  an  excellent  service  to  the  public. 
Its  operations,  and  its  expenditures,  and 
its  personnel  have  been  watched  caiefuUy 
by  the  Congress,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
printed  testimony  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
and  the  Appropriation  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
over  which  yourself,  and  Congressman  Louia 
Ludlow  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee. 
and  Senator  McKellak  preside  The  care 
exercised  in  the  administration  of  the  Post 
Office  D«'partment  and  the  c.ire  with  which 
your  committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  scrutinize 
its  every  operation,  are  reflected  In  our  con- 
stantly decreasing  deficits,  which  are  being 
reduced  notwitlistandlng  the  stvipendous  In- 
creases In  the  free  mall  privilet;e  for  our 
armed  forces.  In  the  penalty  mall  lor  de- 
partments and  agencies.  In  the  services  per- 
formed for  other  departments  In  the  sale  of 
bonds  and  stamps,  and  the  well-meri'.ed  In- 
creases In  salaries  of  postal  employees  which 
were  granted  by  the  Congress  after  careful 
study. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for 
writing  me  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
always  pleased  to  be  held  personally  to  strict 
accountability  by  your  committee  for  every 
phase  of  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Sincerely, 

Fhank  C    WALKra, 
Postmaster  General. 


Dangerous,  Approach  With  Caret 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1943 

Mr.   BUSBEY.     Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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Department  did  not  comply  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  reduce 
its  forces  and,  therefore,  according  to  the 
all  Coed    testimony   of   the    Director   of   the 
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ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Prank  C.  Waldrop,  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  today: 

DANGEROUS,    APPSOACH    WITH    CAKB 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

What  may — or  may  not — have  been  a 
major  ehlXt  In  the  tactica  of  world  revolution 
occurred  at  Mo.scow,  Russia,  on  Saturday, 
last.  The  Third  (Communist)  International 
announced  its  own  death  and  passage  from 
the  world  stage  with  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"In  the  countries  against  the  Hitlerite 
coalition  the  sacred  duty  of  the  masses  and 
primarily  that  of  the  vanguard  of  workers 
consists  In  all-out  support  of  their  govern- 
ment's war  efforts  in  order  to  rout  the  Hit- 
lerites as  quickly  as  possible  and  secure 
friendly  cooperation  of  nations  on  a  basis  of 
equality." 

If  that  resolution  means  what  it  says  and 
the  various  Communist  parties  of  the  world 
obey  th-t  death -bed  Injunction  of  the  In- 
ternational then  they.  too.  will  proceed  to 
commit  suicide,  which  would  be  a  major  con- 
tribution to  peace  in  the  world  alter  Hitler, 
Hirohlto,  and  Mussolini  have  been  extermi- 
nated. 

But  caution,  approach  with  care  When  a 
gangster  of  many  years'  criminal  activity 
suddenly  puts  down  bis  gun  and  declares 
that  he  has  reformed,  everybody  hopes  he 
means  what  he  says,  but  everybody  Is  en- 
titled 'o  a  little  demonstration  of  works 
before  making  a  heavy  deposit  of  faith. 

To  understand  something  of  what  may  or 
may  not  have  happened  at  Moscow  on  Satur- 
day you  have  to  know  a  little  Communist 
history. 

Said  history  begins  with  the  note  that  in 
1848  two  Germans,  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick 
Engels.  Issued  a  Communist  manifesto,  call- 
ing on  the  workers  of  the  world  to  unite  and 
overthrow  their  national  governments. 

All  people  everywhere  were  then  to  band 
togetlier  under  a  •'dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat," which  would  build  a  single  world 
state  governing  all  mankind  with  even- 
handed  Justice  and  delivering  pie  In  the  sky 
at  high  noon  each  day  on  schedule 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  there  was  set  up 
the  First  Socialist  International,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  plunge  Itself  Into  revolutions  then 
blowing  up  In  France,  Germany.  Italy,  and 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Of  all  these,  only  the 
French  revolutionists  had  even  partial  suc- 
cess 

Marx  and  his  crowd  had  to  run  for  their 
lives.  But  the  Social  Democratic  Party  In 
Germany  was  revived  and  out  of  it  grew  the 
Second  Socialist  International,  claiming  a 
plan  to  develop  world  socialism. 

This  Second  International  was  never  able 
to  show  much  muscle,  but  it  did  survive  in  a 
theoretical  sort  of  way  down  to  the  period  of 
World  War  of  1914  18  by  taking  in  any  and 
every  sort  of  claimant  to  the  ideal  of  world 
revolution. 

In  1917.  one  of  its  members,  a  Russian 
Communist  calling  hlm.self  V.  I.  Lenin,  was 
shipped  from  Switzerland  to  his  native  land 
by  the  German  general  staff  and  encouraged 
to  make  revolution  against  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  he  did.  with  unexjiected  success. 
In  March  1919  the  idea  of  world  revolution 
for  the  first  time  in  history  had  behind  It 
the  single-minded  power  of  a  great  nation. 
At  that  time,  the  Russian  Communists 
formed  the  Third  International.  Its  mem- 
bers were  to  be  all  Communists,  no  Socialists 
or  Social  Democrats  tolerated;  Its  headquar- 
ters, Moscow. 

Prom  March  1919  to  May  1943  the  Third 
International  was  officially  revolution's  gen- 
eral staff,  training  leaders  of  the  various 
Communist  parties  of  the  world  In  the  arts 
of  trotible  and  overthrow  of  the  nations 
which  sheltered  them. 


But  the  Third  International  was  also  some- 
thing else.  It  was  headquarters  of  an  inter- 
national system  of  spying  for  the  Russian 
Oovernment.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  every  member  of  every  Communist 
Party  in  the  world  has  been  organized  and 
trained  as  an  agent  of  Russia. 

Two  experts  on  communism,  John  L. 
Childs  and  George  8.  Counts,  have  Just  Is- 
suc-d.  for  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, a  study  of  America,  Russia,  and  the  Com- 
munist Party,  In  which  they  staU: 

"The  first  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  American  Communist  Party  is  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  arm  of  the  Communist 
International. 

"This  organization  has  headquarters  at 
Moscow  and  is  controlled  by  Moscow.  In 
spite  of  its  alleged  International  character, 
history  has  demonstrated  that  it  (the  Inter- 
national )  does  not  and  cannot  operate  inde- 
pendently of  the  policies  formed  by  the  All- 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  " 

Considering  all  this.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
disbanding  of  the  International  at  Moscow 
means  nothing  by  itself. 

If  this  step  is  to  be  an  effective  one  to- 
ward peace,  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  Slates  naturally  will  not  disband. 

For  25  years  the  American  Communists 
have  worked  through  the  Third  International 
as  Rus.sian  agents.  If  they  are  ever  going  to 
quit  that'and  become  decent  American  cltl- 
eens.  now  is  their  chance. 

Next,  what  do  the  Russians  propose  to  do 
about  communism  In  their  own  country? 
Are  they  going  to  end  Its  career  as  a  govern- 
ing monopoly  and  reduce  It  to  the  standing 
of  a  political  party  competing  with  other 
parties  for  public  favor  and  the  right  to 
power? 

Until  they  do  that,  communism  remains 
what  It  has  always  been,  a  threat  to  every 
form  of  free  government  in  the  world,  Just 
as  another  type  of  monopoly  called  fascism 
is  also  a  threat  to  free  government. 

Dissolution  of  the  International  suggests 
great  progress,  if  the  obvious,  logical  conse- 
quences follow.  If  not — beware,  this  Is  not 
a  major  change.  It  is  Just  another  tactical 
maneuver. 


Air  Raid  Bombinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOEAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war 
progresses  the  importance  of  airpower 
increases  daily.  This  war  will  be  won  by 
the  combined  power  of  air.  land,  and  s<  a 
forces.  The  softening  of  Germany  by 
air-raid  bombing  is  succinctly  told  by 
William  B.  Zifl  in  an  article  as  reported 
by  the  United  Press  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

ZiTT  Forecasts  War's  End  in  1944  bt 
Satubahon  Raids 
(By  WllUam  B.  Zlfl) 
Winston  Churchill's  promise  to  his  old  ad- 
versary, Hitler,  to  plaster  the  Reich  from  hell 
to  breakfast  means  that  in  the  short  period 
of  17  montiu  the  United  States  and  Britain 
have   completely   revised    their   concepts   of 
strategy  and  weapons. 

We  are  now  preparing  to  besiege  the  enemy 
virtually  in  his  home  cities  and  Industrial 
centers.  This  means  we  are  placing  our  ma- 
jor stake  in  this  war  on  air  power. 


We  now  have  Germany  in  a  squeeze  play 
of  epic  dimensions  from  which  she  can  never 
emerge  whole  If  we  follow  our  course  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  The  key  to  the  pre.«!ent 
United  Nations  strategy  is  saturation  bcmb- 
Ing  of  Germany. 

BITTKR    END   BATTI V 

The  Russian  Ambassador,  Maxim  Lltvlnov, 
told  me  recently  that  in  his  opinion  Germany 
will  not  collapse  but  will  fight  on  to  the  final 
bitter  end.  In  this  event  Germany  will 
finally  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  wiidorness, 
literally  battered  to  a  pulp. 

However.  I  personally  feel  that  cold,  merci- 
less Prussian  logic  will  give  up  the  struggle 
as  hopeless  by  next  spring.  With  adequate 
bases  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  the  war  with 
Japan  should  be  over  6  months  later 

Mr.  Churchill's  promise  of  utter  destruc- 
tion of  Germany's  war  industry  is  no  idle 
boast.  It  marks  sn  epoch  in  War  making 
whose  revolutionary  significance  is  not  now 
fully  understood. 

As  serious  as  the  devastation  already  has 
been  on  the  Reich,  it  is  very  little  to  what  la 
coming.  By  fall  a  thousand  heavy  bombers 
will  be  roaring  over  the  Reich  day  and  night 
for  periods  of  weeks  on  end.  dropping  up  to 
5.000  tons  of  death -dealing  explosives  each  24 
hours. 

There  will  be  a  gasoline  problem  to  l>e 
solved  and  a  few  other  bugs  to  be  ironed 
out.  but  these  problems  are  all  being  liqui- 
dated and  Germany  is  being  mapped  out  for 
systematic  destruction  by  the  British  and 
AJnerican  air  fleets. 

CHINA  THZ  KEY 

Most  shrewd  military  thinkei-s  today  see 
Japan  like  a  turtle,  with  a  hard  and  im- 
penetrable shell  Jutting  out  through  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Pacific  and  protecting 
the  Nipponese  Islands  themselves.  The  soft 
underside  of  this  shell  Is  the  little  fringe  of 
land  which  Japan  holds  in  Asia.  Once  Europe 
falls,  unoccupied  China  is  no  more  than  • 
few  hours  from  the  principal  cities  and  mu- 
nitions centers  of  the  Mikado's  realm. 
Korea  is  only  a  matter  of  minutes  away  from 
the  very  heart  of  Jap  industrial  power. 

By  rolling  our  huge  air  power  forward  and 
basing  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  and 
East  China  seas.  It  woixld  t)ecome  the  de- 
cisive factor  as  it  was  against  the  Germans 
In  north  Africa.  All  other  forces  would  be 
auxiliary  The  threat  to  lay  Japan's  cities 
and  munitions  centers  "in  ashes"  can  mean 
nothing  less  than  this. 

There  Is  a  quite  understandable  demand 
that  we  revamp  our  strategy  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  healthy  swipe  at  Japan.  It  has 
even  been  advanced  In  Congress  that  we 
fortify  our  position  in  the  European-African 
theater  by  taking  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  and  then  transferring  the  bulk  of  our 
forces  for  an  assault  on  Nippon.  If  Hitler 
could  be  satisfied  that  we  could  be  relied  on 
to  adopt  such  a  course  as  this,  I  am  confi- 
dent he  would  give  up  these  two  islandi 
wlthhout  a  struggle. 


Americt  at  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vsaMOMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted.  I  am  includine  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 


li% 


accurately  our  maiipowcr  needs,  though  I 
think  It  will  be  agreed  that  there  have  not 
been  any  surplus  employees  In  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  since  the  early  1930'3  when 
buslne-.s  conditions  were  bad.  and  there  was 
a   decided  decrease    In    the    volume   of   work. 


I.II     ri     l<K>,1t-«.  1    lie    C^AJ'VllViliUi  (O     lliiJUUt      LUC    IT>^1     IM     llJtJ 

oviTliuie  pay  bills. 

The  rate  of  Increase  In  our  postal  revenues 
Is  growing  constantly  and  amounted  to  9  25 
percent  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  over  the  same  period  In  1942.    The  postal 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1943 

Mr.   BUSBEY.     Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


eral  staff,  training  leaders  of  the  various 
Communist  parties  of  the  world  In  the  arts 
of  trotible  and  overthrow  of  the  nations 
which  sheltered  them. 


We  are  now  preparing  to  besiege  the  enemy 
virtually  in  his  home  cities  and  industrial 
centers.  This  means  we  are  placing  our  ma- 
jor stake  In  this  war  on  air  power. 


AWA  \^  '  »««%«  y  J    ^WA  % 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted,  I  am  includine  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
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Sunday.  May  23,  by  Selden  Menefee,  on 
Pif-'hting  Vermont. 

I  wish  you  would  read  this.  I  wish 
more  of  you  knew  more  about  my  State 
than  you  do.  It  is  the  Switzerland  of 
America  for  scenery,  and  the  home  of  the 
most  independent  group  of  constitutional 
Jeffersonian  Democratic  Republicans 
ever  got  together.  Come  up  and  visit  us, 
and  join  us.     It  will  do  you  good. 

America   at  War 
(By  Selden  Menefee) 

FIGHTING     VERMONT 

Vermont  has  been  fighting  this  war  since 
8  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  legis- 
lature declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
against  the  Axis  Just  alter  President  Roose- 
velt's order  to  the  Navy  to  "shoot  on  sight" 
at   Nazi  U-boat5. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  was  a  technicality. 
de-Signed  to  make  possible  the  payment  of 
the  State  bonuj;  wh.ch  had  been  promised  to 
the  Vermont  National  Guard  in  the  event 
of  wartime  mobilization.  But  it  expresses 
the  willingness  of  Vermont's  people  to  accept 
a  state  of  war. 

Brattlebcro.  Vt  .  Is  a  village  of  some  10,000 
people,  living  for  the  most  part  in  large  old- 
fashioned  white  frame  houses  with  slate 
rools  a:id  g^'nerous  lawns.  Sprawling  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  the 
town  looks  across  the  broad,  dammed-up 
waters  at  New  Hampshire's  hills. 

This  Is  no  bo«,>m  town;  outwardly  It  seems 
remote  from  the  war.  Its  woodworking  in- 
dustries are  runiiiiii^  on  war  contracts  now. 
and  a  small  new  plant  has  been  established 
to  make  gogj^le  lenses  for  military  purposes. 
But  not  enough  new  people  have  come  In  to 
take  the  place  of  the  young  men  who  have 
been  drafted. 

Yet  the  feeling  is  one  of  all-out  war.  From 
the  old  farmer  loading  feid  down  by  the  rail- 
road station  to  the  schoolgirl  clerking  in  the 
corner  drug  siore.  all  are  participating  In 
some  wav 

When  Brattleboro  had  an  air-raid  drill  In 
April  the  people  took  it  seriously.  Probable 
dama';e  was  computed,  facilities  were  mobil- 
ized for  picking  up  the  wounded,  and  the 
State  guard  rounded  up  19  boys  and  girls  who 
were  playing  tlie  part  of  parachutists. 

PEOPLE    WOriK     HARD 

The  people  here  are  working  harder,  too, 
than  ill  any  place  I  have  been — especially  the 
farmers,  who  are  short  of  hired  hands.  Twelve 
or  fcu.'teen  hours  of  work  a  day  Is  not 
unusual 

One  farm  family  of  three  Is  looking  after 
103  milk  cows.  Another  farmer.  Herman 
Robb.  milks  40  cows  and  delivers  the  milk 
himself. 

Then  there  is  Clint  Howe,  an  orchard  op- 
erator who  drives  a  truck  on  the  side.  He 
E.ets  up  at  3  a  m  5  days  a  week,  drives  15  miles 
to  pick  up  abcut  6  tons  of  milk,  delivers  it 
to  Siiringfleld,  Mass.  (a  round  trip  of  about 
140  miles),  and  rrturns  to  work  his  farm. 

In  town  I  met  Alfonse  Ratte.  a  bank  teller 
during  the  day  who  works  4  hours  -^very  night 
ru  ning  a  machine  in  one  of  the  factories 
which  are  using  part-time  help.  He  Is  a 
veteran  of  the  last  war  and  wants  to  do  all 
he  caii  to  win  this  one. 

In  his  spare  time  Alfon.«e  compiles  the 
town's  honor  list  of  service  men  and  women, 
which  numbers  close  to  1  000  so  far.  or  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  total  population. 

The  ladies  of  Brattleboro  are  mobilized  In 
the  Red  Cross.  Four  hundred  of  them  are 
working  regularly  at  turning  out  surgical 
dressings.  32  of  them  work  in  the  local  hos- 
pital 1  or  more  days  each  wetk.  and  ethers 
are  enthusiastically  maklns;  kit  bag*  for  sol- 
diers and  clothing  for  bumbed-out  British 
lamil.es. 


Many  Brattleboro  families  have  returned 
to  the  old-time  custom  of  keeping  chickens, 
repairing  long-deserted  hen  houses  or  adapt- 
ing unused  garages  to  this  purpose.  Nearly 
every  family  has  its  Victory  garden;  some  are 
spading  up  their  front  lawns  to  grow  vege- 
tables. 

The  children  of  Brattleboro  are  working 
almost  as  hard  as  their  parents.  A  tenth  of 
the  high  school  students  have  dropped  out. 
and  of  those  remaining  more  than  three- 
quarters  have  regular  Jobs  after  school.  The 
dime  stores  depend  almost  entirely  on  high 
school  students  for  clerks.  Rumor  has  it 
that  soon  these  stores  will  ntjt  be  able  to 
open  their  dcors  until  after  school. 

WORKERS  COMMUTE 

One  group  of  Brattleboro  men  commutes  by 
bus  to  Springfield,  Vt.,  more  than  30  miles 
away,  where  several  large  machine-tool  plants 
are  located  There  they  work  11  hours  a  day, 
6  days  on  and  2  off.  turning  out  tools  for 
Detroit's  war  Industries. 

Springfield  had  only  5,000  people  in  1940, 
Now  1  plant  alone  employs  about  7.500  work- 
ers. The  labor  supply  apparently  springs  out 
of  nowhere  "Springfield  ran  out  of  labor 
3  years  ago."  says  the  Brattleboro  Daily  Re- 
former, "but  the  machine  i.hops  kept  right  on 
expanding." 

The  dairy  farmers  are  having  more  trouble 
getting  workers.  They  pay  as  much  as  $75 
i  per  month  and  keep,  or  twice  the  prewar 
rate;  but  they  can't  compete  with  the  fac- 
tories for  labor.  The  farmers  are  getting  bet- 
ter than  7  cents  per  quart  for  their  milk, 
but  they  say  they  can't  continue  to  operate 
unless  they  get  10  cents. 

Nevertheless  farm  production  is  being 
maintained;  Brattleboro's  factories  are  fully 
manned;  and  in  the  recent  War  b<3nd  drive, 
the  frugal  citizens  of  Brattleboro  and  Ver- 
mont purchased  double  their  quotas  of  Uncle 
Sam's  I  O  Us. 


The  Four-hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Death  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  the  Great 
Polish  Genius 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  today  is  the  four-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Nicolaus  Coper- 
nicus, the  great  Polish  genius,  of  whose 
contribution  to  the  field  of  astronomy  it 
has  been  said,  "he  stopped  the  sun  and 
set  the  earth  in  motion." 

While  this  illustrious  .son  of  suffering 
Poland  is  known  to  most  of  us  as  the 
mathematician  and  astronomer  who  de- 
throned the  earth  as  the  center  of  the 
solar  system,  this  was  by  no  means  his 
only  contribution  to  civilization.    He  was 
a  phy.sician  by  training  and  predilection 
j  devoted   to  healing    the    physical    and 
I  mental  ills  of  his  fellowmen;  an  econo- 
j   mist  who  anticipated  Sir  Thomas  Gresh- 
man  w  ho,  through  error  in  economic  lit- 
j   erature,  got  the  credit  for  the  monetary 
principle  that  bad  money  drives  out  the 
good.    He  was  a  churchman,  a  soldier,  a 
I  statesman,  a  painter,  and  a  poet. 


Although  a  son  of  Poland,  Copernicus 
has  become  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Scholarship  and  learning  have  no  na- 
tionality. Constructive  thought  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind  knows  no  geo- 
graphic barriers.  Copernicus  belongs  to 
all  men  who  seek  truth  and  under- 
standing. 

This  four-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Copernicus  has  special  sig- 
nificance today.  He  is  a  reminder  that 
closing  of  universities  and  the  burning 
of  books,  no  barbaric  act  the  Nazis  have 
or  may  commit,  will  destroy  Polish  cul- 
ture. Copernicus  died  400  years  ago  to- 
day, but  he  lives  today  as  the  star  of 
hope  to  the  Nation  that  nurtured  him. 
He  is  the  spirit  that  is  Poland;  uncon- 
querable and  indestructible.  However 
hard  the  road  she  must  travel  and  how- 
ever great  the  suffering  of  her  people, 
Poland  will  not  die  and  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  she  will  again  be  free. 


arm 


Loans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

or  CEORCLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  recently  re- 
ported out.  and  the  House  will  soon  con- 
sider, a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  for  an 
additional  2  years.  This  is  the  Corpo- 
ration which  was  set  up  by  Congress  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  authorized  to  make 
loans  on  farm  lands  generally  referred 
to  as  Commissioner  loans,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  loans  at  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  land  than 
the  Federal  land  banks  are  permitted 
to  make. 

Unquestionably,  these  Commissioner 
loans  have  served  a  u.seful  purpose,  have 
saved  the  homes  of  many  larmers,  and 
will  be  needed  in  numerous  cases  in  the 
future. 

Tlie  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  these  Commissioner  loans  would 
have  a  tendency  to  create  inflationary 
land  values  under  existing  conditions. 
In  my  study  of  this  question  I  asked  Gov- 
ernor Black  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, to  supply  me  with  a  statement  as 
to  what  his  policies  and  practices  are 
and  Will  be  in  the  negotiation  of  loans 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. For  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  submit  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Black: 

F,^p.M  CREorr  ADMtNisTRAnoN. 
Wasnuigton,  u   C  ,  May  19,  1943. 
Hon    Stephen  P.kcz. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr  Pact:  Replying  to  your  letter  of 
May  18  relating  to  recent  Increases  In  land 
values  and  the  possible  inflationary  Influence 
of  loans  by  the  Federal  Farm  MortKage  Cor- 
poration up  to  75  percent  of  appra.sid  values, 
the  consistent  policy  ot  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
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ministration  for  the  past  several  Tears  has 
been  to  twse  appraisals  and  loans  on  normal 
values  rather  than  to  follow  selling  prices  up 
or  down.  We  feel  that  appraisals  and  loans 
made  on  the  basis  of  average  returns  and 
average  prices  over  a  period  of  years  can  be 
made  with  much  greater  safety  than  If  current 
market  values  are  followed.  Not  only  Is  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  following  the 
policy  of  appraisals  and  loans  on  a  normal- 
value  basis  during  the  present  period  of  rising 
prices,  but  It  has  taken  the  lead  In  encourag- 
ing other  institutional  farm-mortgage  lenders 
to  follow  the  same  course. 

About  a  year  and  a  ha'.f  ago.  on  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  Ufe-inaurance 
companies,  mortgage-loan  companies,  tink- 
ers' association^:,  and  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  was  held  to  consider  means  of 
preventing  undue  Inflation  In  land  values  and 
a  repetition  of  the  distress  that  followed  the 
First  World  War  Out  of  that  conference  grew 
the  setting  up  of  a  representative  national 
agricultural  credit  committee  which  has  held 
quarterly  meetings  since.  Much  of  the  dls- 
cu.s.sion  In  these  meetings  has  related  to  the 
adoption  of  policies  by  large  mortgage  lenders 
which  will  tend  to  prevent  inflationary  tend- 
encies in  land  values 

The  experience  of  both  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration during  the  past  2  years  shows  that 
farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  current 
good  returns  for  agricultural  products  to  pay 
debts  rather  than  to  extend  their  holdings 
on  a  speculative  basis.     In  the  calendar  year 

1942,  payments  of  principal  on  Federal  land 
bank  loans  amounted  to  •196,898.000,  and 
those  on  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
(Commissioner)  loans  amounted  to  9106,- 
113  000.  Loans  closed  during  the  year  by 
these  agencies  were  »53.973.000  and  $28,534.- 
000.  respectively      In  the  first  3  months  of 

1943.  repayments  on  principal  continued  at 
an  accelerated  rate  and  new  loans  decreased. 
Payments  of  principal  on  land-bank  loans 
in  the  quarter  ending  March  31.  1943.  were 
$75,740,000.  and  those  on  Commissioner 
loans  were  $35,456,000,  while  new  loans 
closed  during  the  quarter  were  $16,671,000 
and  $7,933,000.  respectively.  These  figures 
represent  increases  In  repayments  of  75  per- 
cent on  land  bank  and  nearly  50  percent  on 
Commissioner  loaivs  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  in  1942.  while  new  loans  were  lower 
by  6   and    15  percent,   respectively.     During 

1942.  102.856  loans  were  paid  in  full  prior  to 
maturity,  while  for  the  first    3    months   In 

1943.  the  number  paid  in  full  was  40,597. 
These   latter   were   about   equally   divided 

between  land-bank  and  Commissioner  loans, 
the  numt)ers  in  both  cases  being  more  than 
double  the  number  paid  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1942.  Studies  made  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Ar'mlnlstratlon  Indicate  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  loans  paid  In  full  were  paid 
through  refinancing 

With  current  Income  from  farm  operations, 
many  farmers  who  lost  their  farm."?  during 
the  long  period  of  depression  rnd  many  ten- 
ants are  In  position  to  make  substantial  pay- 
ments on  farms,  which  may,  however,  be  in- 
sufficient to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
financing  of  their  purchases  with  land-bank 
loans,  limited  as  they  are  to  50  percent  of 
the  appraised  value.  To  aid  these  people  in 
becoming  owners  of  family-type  farms. 
there  Is  continuing  need  for  the  making  of 
loans  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration. With  these  loans  continuing  to  be 
based  on  normal  values,  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  danger  that  they  will  have  an  in- 
flationary Influence.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  combined  land-bank  and  CommL«!sloner 
loans  now  being  made  are  often  at  a  lower 
rate  per  acre  than  first-mortgage  loanjs  being 


made  by  some  other  lenders  In  the  same  com- 
munities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  O.  Black, 

Governor. 


Labor  Problem$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Akron  tOhio)  Beacon  Journal  of  May  23. 
1943. 

THE   NOTEBOOK 

A  nationally  known  professor  of  law  writes 
a  letter  which  reveals  a  prevalent  attitude. 

If  it  were  written  by  an  harassed  indus- 
trialist or  by  a  corporation  lawyer,  retained 
at  so  much  a  year  to  "view  with  alarm"  such 
harassments.  It  could  be  discounted.  Every 
editorial  mall  carries  such  communications 
by  the  dozen. 

The  idea  la  always  "how  to  curb  labor.' 

An  impartial  view  suggests  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question.  The  employer's 
attitude  must  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
worker's.  In  much  the  same  way  that  the 
"child  problem"  Includes  not  only  the  child 
but  the  parents. 

This  professor  has  merely  fallen  Into  the 
fallacy  of  seeing  Just  one  side. 

What  he  la  urging  Is  the  passage  of  a 
State  law  "for  reasonable  and  beneficial  con- 
trol of  lal)or."  Such  laws  have  already  been 
passed  In  Colorado.  South  Dakota,  Kansas, 
Idaho,  and  Texas.  Similar  bUls  were  pro- 
posed In  Ohio,  Michigan.  California.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut. 

Labor  leaders  charge  that  this  is  an  eflort 
to  nullify  the  Federal  law  by  State  enact- 
ments. For  the  purposes  of  this  essay  we 
need  not  go  Into  that. 

The  professor  writes: 

"When  our  fighters  return  from  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  I  am  woefully 
afraid  they  will  find  that  we  have  not  kept 
American  democracy  safe  for  them. 

"Democracy  cannot  long  exist  In  the  midst 
of  governmental  disorder.  This  Is  because 
disorder  requires  strength  of  control  for  Its 
suppression  and  strength  of  control  neces- 
sarily eventuates  in   dictatorship. 

"Hitler  and  Mussolini  t>oth  came  to  power 
through  the  governmental  Inefficiency  and 
resultant  disorder  In  their  countries.  Musso- 
lini's rise,  especially,  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  chaos  growing  out  of  the  unregulated 
and  uncontrolled  labor  disputes.  The  Ital- 
ian people  as  a  whole  were  so  disgusted  with 
the  Ineffectiveness  of  King  Log  that  they  de- 
manded and  got  King  Stork,  Everybody,  In- 
cluding labor,  lost  thereby." 

The  plausibility  of  this  argument  does  not 
lend  It  veracity. 

Mussolini  and  Hitler  were  tough  gangsters 
who  took  advantage  of  unsettled  conditions 
to  seize  power.  Their  origins  were  outside 
the  law  just  as  were  those  of  Al  Capone  when 
he  became  the  vlrttial  dictator  of  Chicago 
during  the  prohibition  disorders. 

In  both  Italy  and  Germany  there  was 
economic  and  governmental  distress  which 
affected  all  classes  of  society.  Naturally 
this  included  labor,  which  Is  always  the  first 
to  feel  any  economic  maladjustment*. 


We  bad  the  same  "chaos"  In  the  United 
SUtes  with  the  coUapse  of  the  Coolldge  credit 
inflation,  which  we  mistook  for  prosperity. 
This  disorder  occurred  when  the  labor  un- 
ions were  weakest  and  long  before  the  New 
Deal  was  bom.  Who  can  forget  the  rioting 
of  the  farmers,  the  madness  that  seised  our 
metropolitan  areas,  and  the  march  of  the 
bonus  army?  It  was  this  situation  that 
brought  about  the  Inevitable  election  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  boys  were  tired  of  trying  to 
sell  apples. 

The  labor  unions  did  not  bring  this  condi- 
tion upon  us.  It  was  thU  condition  that 
brought  about  the  tremendotis  growth  of  the 
labor  movement,  under  the  fresh  raw  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations. 

Let  us  not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  professor  continue* : 

"If  we  are  not  to  experience  similar  chaos 
In  this  country  after  the  war — a  chaos  com- 
pared to  which  the  situation  In  the  sit-down 
strike  era  will  seem  like  peace  and  order — 
we  must  have  preventive  measures  now." 

So  he  wants  a  State  law  passed. 

Tliat  would  fix  everything  up  Just  fine  and 
dandy — he  thinks. 

Everybody  with  a  grievance,  or  a  desire  for 
reform,  thinks  that  If  he  can  only  "pass  a 
law,"  why,  the  Job  Is  done.  And,  of  course, 
In  any  such  thing  as  labor  legislation.  It  must 
be  sugar-coated  to  appear  to  the  union  mem- 
bers as  "beneficial"  to  them. 

We  need  not  go  Into  that  argument,  either. 
It  has  been  threshed  out  before,  millions  of 
times.  Workers  are  forced  to  Join  unions 
against  their  will.  They  are  exploited. 
Some  are  not  allowed  to  vote  secretly.  There 
is  little  question  of  the  truth  of  many  of 
these  charges.  At  least  enough  evidence  can 
be  produced  by  such  writers  as  Westbrook 
Pegler  to  give  them  considerable  authenticity. 

But  by  finding  some  black  spots  on  a 
white  cat  you  cannot  call  the  cat  black. 

The  great  rank  and  file  of  the  union  men 
seem  to  like  their  unions.  Up  to  the  present 
writing  they  feel  that  they  are  getting  some- 
thing for  the  dues  they  are  paying.  I've 
talked  to  a  good  many  of  them  and  they  do 
not  take  seriously  the  stories  of  those  whose 
hearts  bleed  for  them  as  victims  of  the  tuiion 
movement.  And  the  more  their  leaders  are 
damned  the  more  they  are  for  them. 

Nor  are  they  scared  by  the  label  "com- 
munism" because  they  can  remember  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  denounced  as  a  Com- 
munist for  demanding  a  square  deal  for  the 
worker 

The  problem  Is  too  vast  to  be  solved  by 
just  calling  names  and  pointing  to  obvious 
faults  on  either  side. 

Passing  a  State  law  will  not  solve  It. 

Passing  more  Federal  laws  will  not  solve  It. 

We  have  too  many  laws  as  it  Is. 

We  can  no  more  solve  the  American  In- 
dtistrial  problem  by  passing  laws  than  we 
could  solve  the  liquor  question  by  adopting 
the  prohibition  anMndment. 

A  nonworkable  law  Is  worse  than  no  law  at 
all;  and,  a  law  In  which  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  do  not  twlleve  Is  nonworkable — 
If  we  are  to  remain  a  democracy.  The  pro- 
fessor continues: 

"The  protection  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
depends  upon  the  prevention  of  outright  war 
between  the  union  and  the  employer.  In  that 
type  of  civil  struggle  the  noncombatant  pub- 
lic suffers  quite  as  much,  even  In  more  limited 
aspects,  as  the  noncombatants  during  the 
present  war." 

Quite  true.  But  the  people  in  any  such 
domestic  strife  are  not  noncombatanta  In 
the  true  sense  of  that  word  any  mor«.  Their 
Interests  are  Immediately  involved.  In  this 
complicated  modem  clvUizatlon  there  can 
be  no  noncombatanta.    All  of  us  suffer  alike. 


it  t^ 


*  i 
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good.    He  was  a  churchman,  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  a  painter,  and  a  poet. 
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Consciou.sncKS  of  that  is  already  crystalliz- 
ing in  the  public  mind — and  the  unions  are 
as  well  aware  of  it  as  are  the  employers.  It 
Is  a  process  of  education  and  cannot  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  passing  of   more  laws. 

When  the  time  comes  that  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  the  American  people,  unionists 
and  nonunionists.  h.ive  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  "sompthlng  has  got  to  be  done 
about  this  matter,  '  then,  and  not  until  then 
Will  we  have  any  coherent  action.  And  their 
enlightenment  is  going  to  some  from  their 
own  experience  and  not  from  pronounce- 
ments by  manufaciurers'  associations  or  by 
propaKanda. 

Right  now  this  public  mind  Is  confused 
about  domestic  15-sues  It  lacks  leadership, 
not  only  from  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington but  from  the  opposition  to  that  ad- 
ministration Bad  as  Roosevelt  has  been  in 
organizing  a  program  of  action,  his  opponent* 
have   been   wor«e 

If  Mr  Roojievclt  had  placed  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous, capable  and  undcrsfandlng  man  in  his 
Cabinet  a.i  Secretary  cf  Labor  instead  of  the 
ftUiBhudKft  Perkins,  ho  wniild  not  have  now 
Visited  upon  hit  head  all  thi«  coiifu.«lon  If 
he  had  cracked  down  ujion  both  crnijloyer  and 
employee  at  the  "ery  b<  xlnn:ng  of  tin-  \\ii}.:nir 
law  and  h.id  rrmrilnrd  a  fair  and  Imp'rllp.l 
un'pire  in  all  nuch  ditputeti.  he  might  have 
both  dideit  reipectliig  lux  aominlstrntli  ii 

Itrte.id  h'-  ha»  vacillated  piling  maki-  hlft 
up<in  mak'-fcluit  until  even  ihune  lor  win  rn 
he  has  fought,  the  union  men,  are  bitterly 
complaining  Management  has  shown  even 
leas   8iatesman.>'h:p. 

Thrrc  hits  been  a  grim  determination  that 
4he  whole  union  movement  can  someh'  w  be 
beaten  Too  many  bu.^lnts.s  tenders  liave  re- 
fused to  see  that  times  hove  clianprd  that 
collective  b.irgaining  l.«  a  part  of  the  law  of  . 
the  land  and  thnt  It  is  here  to  stay. 

Some  are  beginning  to  see  the  light  Young 
Eric  Johnston,  the  new  liberal  head  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Is  one  of 
them  But  the  old  guardsmen  In  blind 
hatred  of  Roosevelt  hfive  refused  to  accept  tlie 
Inevitable  They  long  for  the  tune  when  an- 
other man  is  elected  President  and  they  can 
bring  back  "the  good  old  days  "  What  they 
refu.se  to  s-'c  l*  that  even  a  President  of  their 
own  clioosmg  wt  uld  not  now  dare  to  run  on 
a  platlorm  advocating  the  repeal  of  com- 
pulsory collective  bargaining.  The  whole  new 
philosophy  Is  a  part  of  the  evolutionary 
process  of  our  mass  production  age. 

What  we  need  is  intelligence  and  feiu-less 
enf -rrement  of  the  laws  we  have. 

We  need  enlighteiinif nt  of  employers  as 
well  as  of  union  leaders 

If  the  workers  have  lost  faith  in  Roosevelt 
(and  I  do  not  contend  they  have)  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  wiiicli  he  has  mis- 
handled their  problems  and  not  because  of 
anything  the  employers  have  said  about  hlra 
or  anything  they  have  done  to  win  the  work- 
ers away  from  him. 

As  the  American  union  movement  matures 
It  Will  develop  strong  and  capable  leadership. 
Buch  as  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  gen- 
erations older  in  handling  Industrial  prob- 
lem.s. 

And.  with  his  genius  for  adaptability,  the 
American  industrialist  will  reorient  his  at- 
titude to  meet  the  conditions  of  this  chang- 
ing world. 

The  workers  are  not  fools  and  do  not  need 
Br\v  protection  by  law  a:'alnst  their  leaders 
for  exploiting  them.  They  do  not  need  their 
opponents,  tlic  employers,  to  get  laws  pa.ssed 
lor  them. 

As  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said: 
•The  living  law  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
logic  as  it  is  experience  "  The  movement  is 
too  young  to  have  the  backlog  of  experience. 
This  wiiole  new  concept  of  management- 
labor  relations  has  bten  manhandled  and 
tumbled  from  the  very  beginmng  by  all  three 


sides,    management,    unions,    and    Govern- 
ment. 

But  the  fourth  party  in  the  argument — 
the  one  that  counts— the  great  American 
public,  is  slowly  becoming  cunsclnu.s  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  row.  When  public 
opinion  finally  Jells  the  demand  will  be  not 
fo--  more  laws  but  for  less  law  and  more 
common  sense. 

In  the  long  run  and  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  after  emotions  have  died  down  and 
they  are  in  po.ssession  of  the  facts,  the  people 
are  never  wrong.  That  Is  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy. And  that  is  why  we  need  never 
fear  what  you  have  to  offer,  prolessor — a 
post-war  Hitler  or  Mussolini. 

This   is  America,   not    Europe 

Malcolm  W  Bincat. 


Your  Call  to  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or    NEW    YOIIK 

IN    ITIE  HOU8E  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE:SJ 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1943 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Now  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowin;:  address  of  J  Edgar  Hoover.  Direc- 
tor, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  at 
the  commencement  pjccrcises  of  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  May 
23,  1943: 

My  pleasure  In  participating  In  the  gradu- 
ation exercises  of  Rutgers  University  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  my  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  young  men  and  women  wlio  find  them- 
selves on  the  threshold  of  their  maturity. 
There  is  good  reason  for  all  graduates,  their 
parents  and  friends,  to  be  happy  on  ccasions 
such  as  this  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
realistic.  The  future  lies  ahead  To  it,  we 
owe  our  allegiance,  -vith  the  full  knowledge 
that  we  are  rooted  to  the  past 

Clrnduates  this  year  leave  *heir  classrooms 
to  face  a  future  which  is  grim  and  real  Our 
Nation  Is  at  war— the  most  horrible  war  In 
the  travail  of  mankind  Remember  we  are 
en:',eged  in  a  total  -var,  and  in  It  we  all  have 
our  Individual  duties  which  we  must  do  well 
in  order  to  win  this  war  a.v  quickly  as  possible. 
Unless  wc  are  victorious,  what  is  there  in 
store  for  us?  The  Axis  long  ego  determined 
to  bring  America,  the  citadel  of  democracy, 
to  her  knees  in   bondage  and  slavery 

Hitlerism  and  fascism  mu.st  be  wiped  off  the 
face  ol  the  eartli.  The  enemies  of  freedom 
must  be  concjuered  so  completely  that  they 
can  rise  no  more  to  plague  peace-loving 
peoples.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  preserve 
our  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  to  work,  and  freedom  to  worship  a 
merciful  God  It  is  the  first  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  maintain  .lert  and  militant  faitli 
in  his  country. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  your  graduation? 
The  answer  is  simple  The  generation  that 
has  gone  before  you  failed  miserably  in  its 
dtity  to  the  future  It  failed  to  face  facts  and 
reality  We  irave  been  a  gullible  p'ople.  We 
became  soft.  Pacifl.-m  swept  the  land  We 
fooli.'^hly  helped  our  enemies  to  become  strong. 
There  was  a  time  when  short-sightedness 
caused  us  to  overlook  even  the  security  of 
America 

In  the  sophistication  of  the  past  generation 
foimdations  were  laid  not  only  In  America 
but  in  other  countries  uptm  fal.«ie  premises. 
The  Idolatry  ol  materialism  camt   dose   to 


transforming  our  land  Into  a  modern  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Fundamentals  were  Ignored. 
And  Judging  from  recent  surveys  of  the  study 
of  history  In  some  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions, we  have  come  clo-^e  to  forgetting  the 
experiences  and  identities  of  those  who  made 
this  Nation  great. 

We  have  been  called  to  an  accounting  for 
our  slothlulness,  for  our  mdHTerence  to  the 
warning  fate  of  others,  and  for  our  revolt 
against  established  standards  of  human  de- 
cency and  lawful  behavior.  Wc  aie  called  to 
account  through  tlie  terrible  trial  ol  war  tor 
too  much  thought  of  self  and  not  enough  for 
others 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  graduates  in  1943 
rests  the  burden  of  our  coiintrys  future.  And 
if  you  are  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  past 
generation,  it  would  be  well  to  face  the  facts 
of  today.  The  drama  of  mankind  in  each 
past  generation  hold?  in  store  for  you  great 
and  guiding  lesson.'i  bccau.se  it  is  the  pro- 
l<^gue  to  the  present  It  !•»  a  trying  task  to 
preserve  the  Amerlran  way  of  life  during  the 
period  of  nat.onal  emergencv 

Men  and  women  grow  in  understanding 
through  knovilfCge  of  the  expc-riences  cjf 
niheri  There  is  little  difference  between  in- 
dividual! In  the  aggregate  and  nations  Na- 
tions, after  all  are  m«relv  her  pc-oples  In  the 
Hggregale  ITir  hlofidnhrd  of  tlie  pirnrnt 
might  well  have  b«  en  BVoKUd  through  a  more 
pemevcriig  qurnt  of  tru'h  and  r<ality  by 
peoples  of  all  creeds  The  antecrdentt  of 
war^  are  fotmd  in  lawlesine  s  and  neglect  of 
the  rules  that  govern  civlllztd  nations 

I  wonder  what  might  have  been  the  effect 
todny  hart  step*  b'en  taken  to  curb  the 
crazy  antics  of  the  Austrian  paperhanger  20 
years  aj;o  True,  he  uas  the  produ'.t  of  hu 
times — but  ro  were  Capone,  Buchalter,  Kar- 
pis,  Dil'lnrer.  Touhy.  and  a  host  of  other 
gangsters  who  almost  seized  control  of  whole 
communities  Through  prompt  and  decisive 
action  thf^y  no  longer  menace  society,  and 
the  same  mluht  be  said  of  Hitler  and  his 
ganester  associates  had  other  peoples  faced 
the  truth  and  then  acted  with  certainty 

For  years  we  blindly  allowed  plotting  ene- 
mies to  gain  a  foothold  in  America  The 
German-American  Bund  pretended  It  was  a 
patriotic  group  made  up  of  citizens,  yet  Nazi 
archives  tell  a  different  story.  As  early  as 
1925  they  vere  at  work  organizing  for  the 
future  Walter  Kappe  and  otliers  were  hard 
at  work  spreading  the  germ  of  national  so- 
cialism Just  as  they  were  hard  at  work  In 
Germany  a  year  ago  In  operating  a  school  of 
sabotage  to  unleash  its  graduates  to  come  to 
America  to  destroy  with  torch  and  bomb 

S.1  it  was  with  the  Japanese;  their  si.e.  k- 
Ing  spies  had  clear  sailing  because  it  was 
felt  that  to  curb  their  devilish  actlvllles 
would  be  rude  and  Impolite  'Vhy  spies  or 
subverteis  should  be  treated  with  kld-tlovcd 
gentleness  and  consideration  in  wartime  or 
peacetime  is  not  understandable.  Certainly 
they  did  not  consider  the  liberty  of  America 
while  we  were  engulfed  in  a  smokescreen  cf 
prattle  on  the  merits  of  pseudo-clvil  liberty 
No  doctor  ever  hesitated  to  save  a  life  by 
attacking  bacteria  We  should  not  hesitate 
In  endeavoring  to  save  America  to  prosecute 
spies  and  subverters  promptly  and  vigorously 
in  courts  of  law 

Volumes  can  be  written  cf  the  enemies  cf 
democracy  who  carried  on  their  traitorous 
acts  without  fear  until  only  a  few  years  ago. 
These  "ism"  termites  scoffed  at  our  democ- 
racy and  belittled  the  cherished  freedi  m, 
liberty,  and  fair  play  that  characterize  Amer- 
ica They  seemed  to  reason  that  Amer.ca  w.is 
weak  in  emergencies  and  powerless  to  act 
With  feaikss  decision 

Our  enemies  have  regarded  Americans  as 
fickle  and  unstable,  EU*^Ject  to  childish 
changes  of  opinion  and  spineless  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  affairs.  They  have  proclaimed 
as  fatal  weaknesses  our  internal  diss<  r.slon, 
disrespect  of  law,  break-dowu  in  cUsciplme, 


demagogic  leaders,  and  the  Inclination  to 
substitute  for  hallowed  traditions  will-o'- 
the-wlsp  nostrums.  And.  unfortunately, 
they  were  correct  until  we  awoke  to  our 
dangers  a  few  years  ago.  The  Japanese  will 
eoon  learn  that  we  cannot  be  intimidated 
by  their  torturing  and  killing  of  prisoners 
of  war  while  we  extend  to  their  nationals 
humane  treatments.  We  will  avenge  their 
ruthlessness,  however,  in  the  American 
way,  and  never  give  up  until  their  military 
machine.  Black  Dragon  societies,  and  other 
shameless  enemies  of  humanity  have  been 
destroyed. 

It  Is  in  your  hands  to  strengthen  our 
democracy  so  that  never  again  can  we  fall 
prey  to  international  confidence  men  and 
gangsters.  In  this,  we  must  be  realistic. 
Tolerance  is  a  virtue,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
greatest  crime  of  our  age  has  been  the  toler- 
ation of  wrong  In  Ibis,  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  The  events  that  made  possible  the 
emergence  of  a  Hitler  Illustrate  that  people 
must  follow  some  leader,  no  matter  how 
base  he  u,  no  matter  how  clearly  an  oppor- 
tunlut  he  is  America,  then,  must  be  fully 
awake  to  her  rrsporuilblllty  in  developing 
and  maintaining  a  leadership  of  th'  highest 
quality  It  will  call  for  a  aoul-aearching 
Imdershlp  that  will  put  Ood  and  country 
brf'  re  the  selflohnesa  of  self  Our  own 
America  was  won  through  faith  and  toll  and 
hardship  and  we  mUnl  and  shall  preserve 
It  Ht  any  cost 

The  graduates  of  this  year  will  inevitably 
produce  their  share  of  leaders  in  all  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  Let  them  determine  to 
preserve  the  America  of  our  forefathers  by 
reviving  the  teaching  of  our  country's  his- 
tory, uncontamlnated  by  economic  and  social 
blundering,  aid  "ism"  inspired  experimenta- 
tion The  threat  against  the  American  peo- 
ple from  within  is  not  merely  a  Nazi  threat. 
It  is  the  insidious  injection  of  other  for- 
eign "isms."  creeping  up  the  pillars  of  the 
Republic  under  the  false  guise  of  democracy. 
A  country  that  has  produced  a  Washington, 
a  Jefferson,  and  a  Lincoln  is  capable  of  stand- 
ing C)n  Its  own  without  infiltration  or  in- 
fluence of  alien  philosophies  and  ways  of 
life. 

There  Is  a  challenging  word  in  the  Scrip- 
tures that  is  pertinent  to  our  life  as  a 
people  today.  It  is  a  solemn  admonition  that 
directs  us  to  consider  the  basic  principles 
and  ideals  upon  which  our  Government  is 
founded:  "Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark, 
which  thy  fathers  have  set  " 

It  is  a  word  of  warning  that  should  compel 
us  to  look  away  from  the  present  to  the 
things  of  the  past— to  think  of  our  life  in 
this  time  of  grave  darger,  in  the  light  of 
what  the  founding  fathers  wrought  in  the 
way  of  enduring  principles. 

The  growtli  and  development  of  America 
Is  a  record  of  its  people  and  their  experience. 
On  this  experience,  our  laws  and  institutions 
have  been  built.  If  we  are  to  improve  and 
progress,  we  must  study  the  record  of  those 
Who  have  pone  before — their  ideals,  sacrifices, 
achievements,  and  failures. 

I  have  already  said  we  have  suffered  when 
we  forgot  time-tested  fundamentals.  We 
have  strayed  from  fundamentals  because  of 
a  lack  of  realism  and  truth.  I  hope  that 
ever}-  college  graduate  places  a  premium  on 
gfjod  character.  The  ba.'-is  of  character  Is 
truth  and  honor. 

Had  the  peoples  of  Germany.  Japan,  and 
Italy  sought  the  truth,  the  world  would  not 
be  torn  and  bleeding  as  it  is  today.  Had  the 
liberty-loving  French  sought  the  truth  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  the  Hitler  puppet,  Laval, 
would  not  be  srlling  human  hemes  into  Nazi 
slavery  Had  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
who  populate  our  prisons  sought  the  truth, 
they  would  not  be  there  today. 

If  you  who  graduate  today  seek  the  truth 
In  all  things,  you  can  be  assured  of  strorg 
character;   you  will  bulwark  our  country  In 
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the  unseen  years  that  lie  ahead.  We  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  have  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  a  certain  class  of  per- 
sons every  day.  Some  have  been  motivated 
by  ambitions  for  excessive  fame.  There  have 
been  authors  who  prostituted  their  gifts, 
lawyers  who  traded  practice  for  it,  orators  who 
have  sought  only  the  applause  of  men.  Oth- 
ers have  ambitions  for  an  unconscionable 
share  of  power  and  display.  Call  the  roll  and 
their  names  will  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger.  It  is  the  stable  and  decent  ambitions 
which  count — they  are  based  on  tlie  funda- 
mental truths  of  life.  Ambition  can  either 
be  a  lust  that  Is  never  quenched  or  the  spark 
that  makes  man  struggle  with  destiny. 

No  man  has  ever  found  himself  confront- 
ing circumstances  so  adverse  as  to  make 
achievement  Impossible.  The  person  who 
does  not  grow  and  thrive  on  adversity  lacks 
the  saving  element  of  character  and  real 
ambition  Many  a  college  graduate  goes  into 
the  world  of  buatnesa  with  preconceived  ideas 
and  in  many  inaUnces  with  an  unjustified 
opinion  of  his  own  Infallibility.  He  forgeu 
that  unless  he  starts  «t  the  bottom  and 
works  up  he  Is  deprived  of  u  foundation  of 
training  and  experience  he  can  n'?ver  acquire 
frt.m  books  alone. 

As  you  leave  this  inntltutlon  of  learning, 
I  hope  you  will  li-kc  with  you  n  desire  to 
cultivate  the  powers  with  which  we  arc  uU 
endowed.  The  struggl*  tuT  intelleciuul  dis- 
tinction is  dignined  by  ennobling  purpoM 
and  beiitows  iu  own  worthy  reward.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  some  people  in  the  quest 
of  intellectual  distinction  take  flight  from 
the  realm  of  reality.  As  an  example,  a  few 
such  individuals  have  been  quoted  recently 
to  the  effect  that  now  we  are  at  war,  crime 
is  no  longer  a  problem. 

Again,  I  recall  the  pronouncements  of  an- 
other intellectual  theorist  who  concluded 
that  there  really  has  been  no  Increase  in 
Juvenile  delinquency  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  persons  18  years  of  age  are  ar- 
rested than  in  any  other  age  group.  It  is  a 
tragic  commentary  when  we  see  in  the  cases 
of  boys  under  21  years  of  age  increases  in 
arrests  of  17  percent  for  assault,  26  psrcent 
for  disorderly  conduct.  30  percent  for  drunk- 
enness, and  10  percent  for  rape.  The  in- 
creases in  arrests  of  girls  under  21  years  of  age 
are  not  only  disgraceful  but  alarming.  Last 
year  witnessed  increases  in  arrests  of  29  per- 
cent for  homicide,  27  percent  for  larceny,  64 
percent  for  prostitution,  124  percent  for  va- 
grancy, 69  percent  for  disorderly  conduct,  and 
39  percent  for  drunkenness. 

The  startling  increase  of  crime  among 
young  people  points  again  to  your  respon- 
slbilltv  in  the  future.  The  situation  did  not 
come  "upon  us  overnight.  It  has  been  de- 
veloping for  years.  The  wartime  spirit  of 
abandon,  the  last  fling  philosophy,  confu- 
sion, and  unsettled  home  life  have  merely 
aggravated  conditions  Again,  a  generation 
ahead  of  yours  has  failed. 

I  know  that  some  theorists  have  manufac- 
tured high-sounding  phrases  and  the  one- 
two-three  technique  of  listing  the  factors  of 
crime  causation  However,  I  think  practical 
experience  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  has 
long  been  held  that  the  basic  institutions  of 
America  are  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
church.  At  no  period  in  our  national  life 
have  they  meant  more  than  they  mean  today. 
Tlie  early  formation  cf  character  is  the  re- 
spon.slbillty  of  the  parents  in  the  home.  Here 
the  ground  work  Is  laid.  Where  the  home 
fails,  a  grave  handicap  is  placed  upon  the 
school  and  the  church.  The  work  of  home 
and  school  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
work  of  the  church.  From  each  comes  a 
vital  and  essential  contribution  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  future  citizen. 

Unfortunately,  In  facing  reality  and  the 
truth  we  have  seen  a  weakening  of  the  cor- 
nerstones of  character.  The  American. home 
In   all   too   many    Instances   has   become    a 


mockery  In  name.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the 
Institution  of  molding  character  that  It 
once  was.  The  church  Is  challenged  to  hold 
Its  place  in  the  lives  of  not  only  our  adults 
but,  more  Important,  In  those  of  our  youth. 
Some  schools  today  face  the  surge  of  an 
Insidious  and  unsound  educational  quackery 
that  would  rule  out  all  principles  of  dis- 
cipline and  control  which,  if  carried  to  its 
Illogical  conclusion,  would  produce  a  gener- 
ation of  Iconoclastic  morons  and  criminals. 
This  is  not  always  the  fault  of  teachers  who 
on  the  whole  are  anxious  to  adhere  to  patri- 
otic ideals,  but  who  all  too  frequently  ere 
powerless  to  Impart  the  teachings  of  rugged 
Americanism. 

But  these  challenges  can  and  will  be  met 
only  through  a  rededlcatlon  to  those  fundan 
mentals  of  principles  and  ideals  for  which  our 
forefathers  strove.    It  will  not  sufllce,  how- 
ever, merely  to  have  an  Ideal  In  mind  unlcs* 
that  Ideal  Is  translated  Into  action.     It  will 
demand  a  fearless,  strong-hearted  devotion  to 
that  Ideal,    This  requires  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  sincere  and  straightforward  search- 
ing after  the  truth  by  men  and  women  whoso 
careers  in  life  are  marked  by  rugged  honetty, 
austere  simplicity,  and  loyalty  to  high  ldeft;B, 
There  Is  one  more  thought  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you.    The  best  ambitions  are  those 
which  seek  to  benefit  the  world.    True  suc- 
cess,  in   the  finsl   analysU.   Is  measured   Jn 
terms  of  constructive  service,    The  desire  U> 
serve  Is  a  sUpping  stone  to  material  as  well 
as  spiritual  success     Without  it  life  becomes 
a  shallow  dream.    Real  success  does  not  de- 
pend upon   eminence.     Each  of  us  has  hla 
work  to  do  in  his  home  and  his  community, 
and  by  doing  It  well  we  can  make  this  Nation 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

The  immortal  Lincoln  put  In  a  few  words 
In  one  of  his  early  speeches  all  that  I  have 
tried  to  say. '  He.  too.  was  seeking  the  truth 
When  he  said: 

"Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate 
the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
father  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and 
his  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the 
laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother 
to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap. 
Let  it  be  taught  In  schools.  In  seminaries,  and 
In  collefes.  •  •  •  Let  It  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative  halls, 
and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  And.  in 
short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of 
the  Nation." 


Conditions  et  Leesville,  La. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1943 
Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion has  been  granted  me  to  answer  an 
attack  made  In  the  House  on  May  21, 
1943.  by  one  of  my  coUeagoies.  the  Hon- 
orable A.  Leonard  Allen,  upon  Mrs. 
Agnes  E.  Meyer  because  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  13,  1943,  under  her  name,  re- 
porting conditions  which  she  found 
when  she  visited  Leesville,  La.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camp  Polk. 

Mrs  Meyer  is  a  constituent  of  mme 
and  has  resided  in  Westchester  County. 
N.  Y..  for  many  years.  I  have  long  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  knov.'ing 
her.  and  I  know  of  the  high  regard  in 


'  *■ 


^ 


labor    relatioiis    has    been    manhandled    and 
tumbled  from  the  very  bcjjiuumg  by  all  three 


but  in  other  countries  upon  false  premises. 
The   Idolatry   ol   materlalibm  cam*    close   to 


as  fatal  weaknesses  our  Internal  dlsstnslon, 
disrespect  of  law,  break-dowu  in  discipline. 


In  all  things,  you  can  be  assured   of  strong 
character;   you  will  bulwark  our  country  In 
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In   all   too   many   Instances   has   become   a 


her,  and  I  know  of  the  high  regard  in 
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which  she  Is  held  by  the  people  with 
whom  sh(  hves,  throughout  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  country  who  admire 
and  respect  her  as  a  competent  and  ex- 
perienced observer.  Her  18  years'  experi- 
ence in  recreational  and  social  welfare 
work  has  brought  her  to  the  front  in  this 
field  and  under  her  chairmanship  of  the 
Westchester  County  Recreational  Com- 
mls.sion.  that  organization  became 
a  model  not  for  New  York  State  alone, 
but  for  the  country  as  well.  Mrs.  Meyer 
is  a  Vice  president  of  the  Community 
Che.st  of  Wa.shington,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  tlie 
Washington  representative  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America. 

The  article  which  has  caused  .so  much 
consternation    and    which    formed    the 
basis  of  my  colleague's  attack  la.st  week 
upon  Mis.   Meye;-.   was  one  of  a  series 
written  as  a  result  of  an  in.spection  trip 
which  she  undertook  because  she  is  con- 
vinced that  conditions  on  the  social  front 
are  not  only  important  to  the  military 
services    but    are    the    very    foundation 
upon  which  a  total  war  rests.    She  vis- 
ited  a   number    of   northern   industrial 
centers   producing   war  materials,     she 
inspected  ship  anc'  navy  yards  as  well 
as  marine   bases  and   Armv  camps  on 
tb-  west  coast,  i-^  the  Gulf  Coa.st  States, 
and  throughout  the  South.     Her  report 
has  had  the  effect   of  speeding-  up  our 
social  work  and  was  made  in  an  effort 
to  Kive  Washin^'ton  the  facts.     In  this 
work  she  had  the  complete  cooperation 
of  all  departments  of  the  Government. 
Several  of  the  cities  on  which  she  has 
reported    have   endeavored    to    procure 
Mrs.  Meyer's  help  to  effect  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  her.     After  her  visit 
to  Willow  Run  she  reported  conditions 
as  jhe  found  them  there.     Stimulated 
by   her   article,   the   authorities   of   the 
Michigan  city,  contrary  to  the  position 
taken   by   the   people  of  Leesville.  La., 
took  immediate  remedial  steps  recom- 
mended by  Mrs.  Mey?r. 

Since  my  colleague  has  seen  fit  to  at- 
tack Mrs.  Meyer  on  a  factual  statement, 
Instead  of   the  conditions   in   Lee;    ille' 
which  she  criticized.  I  believe  that  jus- 
tice requires  that  her  reply  to  his  charpes 
be  given  the  same  publicity  that  was  ac- 
corded  the   Congressman's  speech   and 
the  letters  included  therein  written  by 
Mayor  O.  E.  Morris,   of  Leesville.   and 
Dr.  David  E.  Brown.  Louisiana's  Stale 
health  officer,  and  others,  to  the  Wash- 
ington  Post,  criticizing  Mrs.  Meyer's  ar- 
ticle.    I  know  that  under  no  condition 
would    she    knowingly    or    deliberately 
harm  any  community  or  its  citizens.     In 
this  ca.se  she  has  reported  the  situation 
as  she  found  it.     Her  letter  to  th.e  citi- 
zens of  Leesville  is  a  perfect  vindication 
of  the  article  in  question: 

To  the  Ctti::e7is  of  Leesville,  Vernon  Parish 
La.: 

As  your  Congres-sman,  Hon.  A.  Leonard 
Allen,  hiis  Introduced  letteis  from  ycur 
mayor.  Mr.  O  E.  Morris,  and  from  your  State 
health  officer.  David  E.  Brown,  M  D.,  In  the 
Congressional  Record  attacking  my  report 
on  Leesville,  It  Is  my  duty  to  answer  them, 

Mr.  Ailen  Is  ml-xtaKcn  when  he  says  that 
the  Washington  Post  was  unwilling  to  prmt 
these  letters.  We  had  deferred  the  matl«r. 
ncpmg     your     congressional     Representative 


would  have  the  cood  sense  not  to  publish 
them.  Fur  the  dlfferenct  s  that  exist  between 
us  are  not  matters  of  personal  opinion  but 
of  public  record.  Piles  on  the  social  condi- 
tions In  Leesville  exist,  as  your  State  health 
ofHcer  well  knows,  not  only  In  several  de- 
partments of  your  State  government  but  In 
at  lea.st  three  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government.  To  your  mayor  the  Po.st  re- 
plied at  once  that  we  would  correct  anvthliiR 
In  my  article  which  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services  under  the  Manpower 
Commission,  or  the  United  States  Army  offi- 
cials found  to  be  Inaccurate.  Not  one  of 
these  departments  has  suggested  corrections 
The  letter  to  the  Government  officials  was 
sent  on  May  10 

Let  me  btirin  with  one  statement  by  your 
Cont;ie.s.sman     "While  this  person  was  enjoy- 
int?  every  kindness  which  these  fine  southern 
people  could  show  her,   she  was  at  that  very 
time  writing  an   article  which  .s«^riously  re- 
flected   upon    the   town    of   Leesville    and    its 
citizens  "     Before  I  went  to  Leesville  I  had 
made  my  own  arran^ement.s  to  meet  several 
of  your  State  and  city  officials  for  con.sulta- 
tlon.     When  I  arrived  In  Alexandria  the  sec- 
retary   of    your    chamber    of    commerce    was 
waiting  for  me  and  Informed  me  that  all  of 
my   own    plans   had    been    cancolod    without 
my   permission   and   a   wholly   new   schedule 
made  for  me.     Every  one  of  the  uffluiHls  I  had 
Invited    to    meet    me    had    been    told    that    I 
would  be  too  late.     I  Insisted  tip<^n  stopping 
at  the  place  where  I  had  promised  to  attend 
this  meeting  only  to  find   that   nobody   was 
there.     I  was   obliged  to  follow  the  schedule 
that   the  secretary  of  the  Leesville  Chamber 
of  Commerce    had   arranged   for  me      I   had 
no  choice.     I   spent    the    night    as   the  g\iest 
of  Major  General   Crlttenberger  at    his   kind 
Invitation    and    was   sent    the    next    morning 
to  DrRidder  in  V^ernon  Parish  and  to  a  model 
airfield    nearby.     At    12    o'clock    I    was    per- 
m.ltted    to   return   to   Leesville   to   attend   a 
luncheon  that  had  also  been  arranijed   with- 
out any   advance  notification   to  me  or  any 
previous   Invitation      I  left   as  soon   as   pos- 
sible,   and   I   know   that    this   luncheon    was 
as  painful  to  many  of  the  guests,  who  knew 
my  object  in  coming  to  Leesville,  as  It  was 
to  me. 

Your  Congres-sman's  statement  that,  be- 
cause I  had  accepted  this  fine  southern  hos- 
pitality I  was  In  honor  bound  not  to  reveal 
the  shocking  conditiona  1  saw  In  Leesville 
may  explain  why  the  luncheon  was  given, 
but  not  why  I  should  maintain  silence  on 
matters  that  I  had  been  sent  to  report. 

Now  for  the  factual  differences  that  exist 
between  your  offlclala  and  me  Both  of  them 
say  that  I  have  been  Inaccurate  and  then 
agree  with  me.  that  your  housing  conditions, 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr  Brown,  "are  substand- 
ard" and  that  the  Jail  la  "such  an  unsanitary 
and  filthy  place  '  that  "no  human  beii.g 
should  be  confined  in  It." 

Your  officials  seek  to  Invalidate  all  of  my 
figures  on   the   rents  which   are  charged   the 
sf>ldlers'  wives  in  your  city  liy  challenging  one 
of  my  figures  concerning  the  rents  In  a  par- 
ticularly disreputable  barn,  whose  description 
was  unmistakable.  In  which  I  saw  beds  which 
tliree  people  were  expected  to   occupy,     The 
rentals    of    $32    per    month    charged    In    this 
building,   a*   in   all   the  others,   were    taken 
down   by    me   In   the   presence   of   many   wit- 
nesses.    They  were  given  to  me  by  Uie  land- 
lords on  the  premises  or  tlicir  reprtsentatlves. 
Dr.   Brown  states  that   he   appeaitd   at   this 
particular    building   the    fulluwmg    week    and 
found  that  the  rent  was  $3.50  per  week.     IX 
this  disreputable  estabUshment  bUbsequentiy 
came  down  In  its  rentals  as  a  result  of  n.y 
publicity,  I  have  already  accumpiished  some- 
thing, but  not  enough.     Like  your  Jail,  this 
building  Is  aiso  so  unsanitary  that  no  human 


being  should   be  permitted   to  live   In   It   at 

any  price. 

Dr.  Brown  also  tries  to  Invalidate  my  ac- 
curacy as  to  the  greedy  rentals  by  stating  that 
he  got  a  glass  of  milk  for  5  cents.     Rather 
than  refute  such  logic  I  will  quote  the  offi- 
cial report  on  Leesville  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  made  on  May  13.   1043, 
a    month    after    I    was    in    your    city:     'Every 
building  that  Is  capable  of  providing  a  shelter 
Is  utilized  for  human  habitation,  and  numer- 
ous Instances  of  severe  overcrowding,  together 
with  totally  Inadequate  unsanitary  facilities, 
exist.    The>e  conditKm?  are  atigravatcd  by  the 
fact  that  exorbitant  prices  are  being  charg'-d 
for  rent.     The  records  of  Camp  Polk    reveal 
that   there  are   160  married  soldiers  who  are 
living  off  the  reservation  with  their  wives     It 
was  definitely  establl.ihed  that  many  ol  these 
men   are  living  under  deplorable  conditions." 
Camp  Polk  would  nati^ally  speak  only  of  the 
men.     I   wa.s   incensed   for   the   won^en    and 
their  bable.s      Instead  of  trying  to  refute  the 
irrefutable,   the   officials   and    the   citiyens    of 
Leesville  should  rise  to  the  defense  of  these 
innocent  victims     What  Leesville  needs — and 
what  one  lumber  merchant  told  me  frankly 
he  did  not  want — is  housing   built  and  con- 
trolled by  the  F    P    H    A      This  would  break 
the  hold  which  the  real-estate  Interests  have 
upon  Leesville  and  eliminate  the  substandard 
buildings  now  so  generally  in  use. 

Your  officials  claim  that  my  description  of 
tlie  garbage  that  lifers  your  streets  Is  exag- 
gerated, and  your  State  health  officer  states 
that  he  Is  doing  everything  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  community  In  answer.  I 
again  quote  from  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  report  of  May  13:  'The  alleys 
and  back  yards  In  the  business  section  were 
generally  In  a  Uttered  and  utikempt  condi- 
tion." and  again:  "Garbage  cr)llectlon  and 
disposal  is  rather  crude  The  city  does  pre- 
sent a  generally  cluttered-up  and  unkempt 
appearance  " 

My  account  of  the  sewerage  situation  was 
termed  unjust  because  I  recorded  the  Justifi- 
able complaints  of  your  officials  that  a  pump 
is  stUl  needed,  "nie  mayor  In  his  letter  says 
the  sewer  system  was  In  operation  before 
I  visited  Leesville  on  April  12  The  report 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  as 
of  May  13,  says  of  the  sewer  system:  "This 
plant  was  recently  placed  In  operation  and 
was  not  quite  up  to  deigned  capacity  at 
the  time  of  visit.  The  city  has  not  yet  ac- 
cepted the  plant  or  assumed  responsibility 
for  operation  " 

Your  officials  also  challenge  my  statements 
concerning  the  number  of  liquor  establish- 
ments In  your  town,  although  I  gave  no 
definite  figure.  The  mayor  reported  the 
number  as  24  bef^-re  a  large— and  very 
Mlent— audience  the  day  I  was  there,  and 
now  alters  this  figure  to  25  Your  State 
health  officer  still  seems  to  think  there  are 
24.  but  admits  that  there  are  "some  six  or 
seven  around  the  outside."  As  every  child  in 
Leesville  knows  what  the  liquur  conditions 
are.  I  submit  those  assertions  to  your  own 
Judgment   without  further   comment. 

Again,  your  officials  challenge  the  veracfly 
of  my  Implications  concerning   tlie   number 
of  prostitutes  that  Infest  yi.ur  city.     I,  too 
reported   what   your  mayor  states,   that   the 
venereal  disease  rate  at  Camp  Polk  has  been 
Roing  down  ever  since  Major  General  Crilten- 
bergcr  has  been  in  charge  of  the  pest;   but 
this  is  due  entirely  to  the  excellent  educa- 
tional program  which  he  has  conducted   In 
that  camp,  to  the  fact  that  he  has  placed  the 
liquor   dives   on   the   out^kirt*.   of   your   city 
out  of   b<.unds.   and   to  the   reinaikaule   efli- 
clency  with  which  he  conducts  every  one  of 
ins    respoiibibiUilfs    connected    with    Camp 
Polk.     The  proof  that  he  Is  dulng  a  magnifi- 
cent  Job   in    the   face   of   most   unfavorable 
conditions  in  the  town,  lies  in  the  divg.ace- 
lul   venereal  disease  rate  ol  Ltebviile  iu.til. 


The  most  reliable  Information  on  such  mat- 
ters Is  public  record  and  has  been  obtained 
from  the  national  serological  tesU  of  the 
first  2.000,000  Army  selectees  and  volunteers. 
The  data  as  It  applies  to  Vernon  Parish  and 
Leesville  Is  as  follows: 


Rate  per  1,000 

A  rra 

First    1  Second 
million   million 

Total  I  nitcil  States 

4V2 

4S.9 

113.0 
203.1 

178. » 

Leesville 

217.9 

Vernon  Parish,  excluding  Leesville  ... 

78. 3           64.  2 

Manager  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission at  Philadelphia 


Your  Congressman  makes  the  statement: 
"If  one  Is  looking  for  evils.  I  wonder  why  It  Is 
necessary  to  leave  Washington  to  find  them," 
forgetting  that  the  evils  which  exist  in  the 
Capital  of  this  Nation  are  more  a  reflection 
upon  the  Congress  than  upon  me 

But  he  made  this  statement  because  he  did 
not  understand  tlie  reason  for  my  visit  to 
your  City.  I  came  to  Leesville  because  that 
City  Is  notorious  throughout  'he  Nation  as 
one  example  of  the  prohteenng  and  vice  that 
have  sprung  up  around  tome  of  our  military 
encampments  By  describing  in  human  terms 
the  results  of  tuch  moral  disintegration,  I 
hoped  to  stir  the  public  Imagination  to  take 
action  against  them,  not  only  In  Leesville  but 
wherever  thev  e.\ist.  The  letters  cf  gratitude 
which  I  have  received  from  high  Federal 
officials,  from  citiieius  of  your  ow.n  commu- 
nity, and  from  soldiers'  wives  living  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  from  which  they 
suffer  In  your  city,  are  proof  that  my  purposes 
have  not  been  wholly  misunderstood. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  article,  some 
people  from  DcRidder  sent  me  an  outline  of 
the  mRgniflcenl  campaign  by  wlUch  they  con- 
quered difficulties  very  similar  to  your  own 
and  made  their  city  a  model  community.  U 
my  article  should  help  the  citizens  of  Lees- 
ville to  organize  a  similar  campaign  In  your 
city,  I  should  feci  'hat  I  had  dene  a  f  --vice  to 
you,  to  the  aimed  forces,  and  to  the  Nation. 
What  we  are  fikjhting  for  In  this  war  Is  a  bet- 
ter civilization.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
achieve  It  is  through  the  determination  of  our 
people  to  conduct  their  local  affairs  on  the 
highest  pos.=ible  plane. 
Very  trulv  yours. 

Agnes  E   Meter. 

Mr.  Spoc-ker.  Mis.  Meyer  is  a  distin- 
guished graduate  of  Barnard  College 
in  New  Yoik  and  i.-^  a  highly  educated 
anJ  talented  lady.  She  is  an  experienced 
and  well-known  newspaper  writer,  has 
a  reputation  in  the  woild  of  journalism 
for  her  ability  'n  research,  analysis,  and 
accuracy.  Her  articles  recently  appear- 
ing in  the  Po.^t  have  been  highly  praised 
by  the  be.'-t  reporters  in  the  country  and 
have  been  acknowledged  as  outstanding 
by  the  press  generally.  Many  feel  she 
is  doing  the  best  reporter  writing  job  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  The 
series  of  which  the  Leesville  article  is 
one,  is  following  closely  upon  those  writ- 
ten after  a  recent  trip  to  England  and 
Scotland  when  the  Briti-sh  Government 
made  it  po.s.Mble  for  Mrs.  Meyer  to  see 
at  first  hand  war  conditions  in  those 
countrie.'^.  In  an  endeavor  to  improve 
conditions  in  her  own  country,  closely 
allied  to  the  war.  Mrs.  Meyer  has  report- 
ed what  she  has  seen  and  made  recom- 
mendation.s  which  she  beheves  will  aid 
in  oui  all-out  war  effort. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF  PINNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 
SCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 


9  last  in  response  to  telegrams  and  let- 
ters from  many  Philadelphia  civic  lead- 
ers I  expressed  to  Paul  V.  McNutt,  chair- 
man of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
my  hope  that  any  new  regional  manager 
o^  the  War  Manpower  Commission  at 
Philadelphia  would  be  selected  solely  on 
the  basis  of  ability  and  without  regard 
to  any  political  considerations  whatever. 

Mr.  McNutt  told  me  then  that  the  re- 
sponsibility was  his  and  that  if  any 
changes  were  made  they  would  not  be 
for  political  reasons  and  any  future  ap- 
pointee would  be  selected  solely  with  an 
eye  to  his  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of 
regional  director.  He  concluded  a  very 
pleasant  conversation  by  saying : 

I  want  the  people  of  Philadelphia  to  trust 
me  and  to  believe  that  my  sole  purpose  is  to 
see  that  our  regional  directors  do  the  Job 
for  which  they  are  appointed. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  McNutt's  efforts  are  being  un- 
dermined by  the  Stern-Greenfield  crowd 
in  Philadelphia.  Albert  M.  Greenfield 
has  been  hawking  around  Philadelphia 
this  extremely  important  ofBce  and  has 
offered  the  position  as  regional  mana- 
ger to  several  persons,  none  of  whom 
have  had  any  experience  which  would 
qualify  them  to  hold  such  a  responsible 
position  and  all  of  whom  have  straight 
political  backgrounds.  Mr.  Greenfield's 
effort  to  control  the  whole  manpower 
problem  in  the  Philadelphia  area  is  pure- 
ly political  and  would  enable  him  to  shift 
the  pKjpulation  of  Philadelphia  around 
like  pieces  on  a  chessboard,  once  he  has 
maneuvered  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
gional manager  of  his  personal  selection. 
Mr.  McNutt  ought  to  be  told  what  is  go- 
ing on  and  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his 
desire  for  a  nonpolitical  administration 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  call  the  situa- 
tion to  his  attention. 

Among  the  distinguished  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  who  have  expressed  great 
indignation  is  Miss  Ellen  Gowen  Hood, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Women's 
Luncheon  Club  of  Philadelphia,  who 
wrote  me  on  May  10  and  who  on  May  13 
gave  me  full  permission  to  use  her  letter. 
The  letter  from  Miss  Ellen  Gowen  Hood 
follows: 

Chestnttt  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  Pa  .  May  10,  1943. 
Hon   Hugh  D   Scott,  Jr  , 

House  of  Represejitatives. 

Washington,    D    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Scott:  I  am  venturing  to  write 
you  again  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
successor  to  Mr.  Raycroft,  former  regional 
manager  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
which  is  giving  us  no  little  concern. 

After  Mr.  McNutt's  assurance  that  the  ap- 
pointment would  be   wholly   nonpolitical.  I 


am  surprised  that  GtrmcT  an. I  Mr.  Green- 
field still  reel  It  Is  within  their  province  to 
select  the  man  and  continue  to  take  the 
initiative  In  consulting  varloxis  politicians 
as  to  their  desire  to  be  a  candidate  Xor  the 
post. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  gossip  In  euch 
circles  that  as  soon  as  the  newspaper  pub- 
licity shall  have  died  down,  a  man  having 
the  approval  of  the  Democratic  city  commit- 
tee will  be  appointed  so  I  am  hopeful  that 
ycu  will  see  that  a  full  Investigation  Is 
made  of  the  qualifications  and  background 
of  any  person  whose  name  Is  put  forth  for 
this  most  Important  position. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EixEM  OowEN   Hood. 


Churchill  Speaking  From  England'*  Heart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1943 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing poem  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

CHUnCHILL    SPEAKING    FKOM     ENGLAND'S    HEAKT 

In  close  concert  of  action. 

In  air,  on  sea  and  land. 
Have  England  and  America 

Together  dared  to  stand, 
And  flght  a  fearless  tyranny 

Whose  bombs  of  hate  are  hurled, 
In  merciless  barbarity. 

Throughout    our    Fathers    world. 

When  Japan  bombed  Pearl  Harbor, 

With  no  Just  cause  therefor. 
And  Germany  and  Italy 

Declared  a  state  of  war 
Against  the  great  United  States. 

Old  England  breathed  a  sigh 
Of  real  relief,  for  she  had  need 

Of  such  a  strong  ally. 

America  and  England 

Must  see  this  quarrel  through. 
Or  freedom  s  friends  will  never  see 

Their  dream  of  peace  come  true — 
Throughout  the  long  unfolding  years 

Their  frledshlp  must  not  cease — 
Yea.  they  must  set  examples  for 

The  world.  In  war  and  peace. 

Old  England's  as  relentless 

In  her  war  'gainst  Japan 
As  Is  the  great  United  States, 

Against  whom  she  began 
Her  sieges  of  barbarities 

When,  without  warning,  she 
Bombed  brutally  Pearl  Harbor,  on 

The  far  side  of  the  sea. 

Mad  Germany's  surrender 

Would  not  change  England's  plan 
To  fight  on  till  the  allies  win  ^ 

Tlie  war  against  Japan. 
And  stop  her  savageries  against 

Peace-loving  China,  where 
She's  made  invasions,  ruthlessly     • 

Of  which  the  world's  aware. 
Our  high  expert  advisers 

Think  that  Japan's  defeat 
Would  not  force  Germany  to  fall. 

Nor  drop  back  in  retreat; 
But  the  defeat  of  Germany, 

By  whatsoever  plan. 
Would  prove  to  be,  undoubtedly, 

The  downfall  of  Japan. 
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in  our  all-out  war  effort. 


polntmeni  wouia   oe   woony    iiuiiH"»»>.'^— . 
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United   States   and   England 

Join  In  une  Cuminrm  prayer 
To  G<xi  en  hieh  to  help  rhtm  to 

E.'irh   i.ther's   burdens    bear — 
Old  Er..'!and  and  United  States 

Must    be   trustworthy  friends — 
Tea.  on  their  .•lacred  honor  for 

World  peace  the  world  depend*. 

The  Allies"  force  outi-umbers 

"n.e  forces  In  the  air 
Of  Germany  and  Italy 

Arid  Japa.n,  everywhere — 
And  skilled  use  of  aerial  force 

Mlpht  bring  on  the  collaptse 
Of  Italy  and  Germany — 

Then  where  would  stand  the  Japs? 

United  States  and  England 
,     And  Rus.'ila  have  dtstroyed 
Much  of  the  great   wnr  Industries 

Where  G.^riiians  were  emiiloyed 
In  muking  instruments  of  war — 

And   they  will   never  cease 
To  wreck  tho  works  nf  Germany 

Till  she  shall  pray  for  peace. 

When  thus  World  War  i.s  over. 

It   is   the  Allies    plan 
That   Germany   and   Italy 

And.   specially.    Japan 
Will  find  It  quite  Imp<is5lble, 

However    they    abhor 
Thfir  8«'lf-infl!cn'd  helplessness, 

To  start  another  war 

United  States  and  England. 

As  soon  a-s  they  well  can, 
Expfct  to  battle  Irom  the  air 

The   homeland.s  of  Japan — 
G  id  knows.  Japan  and  Germany, 

Deal   to  tho   bUist  of   bombs. 
Most  surely,  must  In  a.'^hes  lie. 

Before   peace   ever  comes. 

Altho  the  U-boat  problem 

Is  one  not  fully  solved. 
Because  of  such  obscurities 

As  In  it  are  invi^lvrd. 
I'pon  Its  full  solution  we 

Are  nearer  than  they  think — 
We  re   building  more   warships   today 

Than   submarines   can   sink. 

We  cannot  wait  for  chances. 

But,   everywhere   we  can. 
We  must  keep  bombing  Germany, 

While  striking   down   Japan, 
And  force  them  to  burn  out  their  strength. 

However  great   it   be,- 
With  maximum  rapidity. 

In  air,  on  land,  and  sea. 

Our  strength  lies  in  our  union. 
Directed  by  the  One 

Who  guides  the  planets  in  their  paths 

Around    their   central   sun — 
And  these  United  Nations  can 

Nut  fall  to  win  thus  war. 
If  they  keep  faith  with  Him  who  lights 

The  f.ue   of  every  star 

Although   United  Nations 

May  suffer  greater  loss 
Tl'an  ever,  a.s  the  war  wears  on. 

They  11  nail  upon  the  cro.sa 
The  over-lords  of  tyranny 

Who  d  crimsoni/e  the  sod. 
Yea.  with  the  blood  of  men  made  in 

The  image  of  their  Gcd. 

White  there  have  been  reverses. 

The   victories,    by  far. 
Of  tbe.se  United  Nations.  In 

Tins  worse  than  savage  war. 
Have  over-topped  the  losses  that 

Have  painfully   be<>n   theirs. 
Which  they  believe,  as.suredly.  are 

Ocds  answers  to  their  prayers. 

One  continent,  forever. 

Ha.";  new  been  cleansed  and  purged 
Of  Nazl-F'ascist  tyranny — 

And  now  its  boldly  urged 
That  nil  Eurasia  flfht  and  pray 

Tliat  scon  the  last  war  gun 
Shall    fire  the  sh;>t,    heard  round   the   world. 

Tlint  lasting  peace  Is  won. 


M^ng.st  these  United  Nations. 

Art-  no  great  and  no  small — 
The  hCM  rs  that  they've  )cintiy  won 

Are  Jcii.'ly  for   them  ail— 
Th- y  re    thankful   to   their  Maker    that 

They  have  tK?en  wisely  led. 
And  trust  Him  to  direct  them  In 

Whatever  lies  ahead. 

An,enc3  and  England 

Must  not  forget  the  fact 
Th.it  all  the  Gtrmaii  armies  which 

The  Russian.?  ha%-e  attacked. 
And  overcome,  meant  vict'ry  lur 

The  Allies.  Ju-t  as  thu 
It  were  their  own  accomplishment 

Again.st  their  common  foe 

When  Germany  forced  Russia 

To  fight  In  ficlf-dofense. 
Her  military  strategy 

Was  void  of  common  sense: 
For  Russia  might  have,  otherwise. 

Remained  cut  of  this  war. 
Which   all  peace-loving   countries,    In 

The  whole  wide  world,  abhor. 

When  this  war  will  be  over 

No  one  can  tell,  but  In 
The  end,  the  Allies,  under  God, 

Beyond  a  doubt,  will  win 
It's  not  by  power  nor  by  might. 

With  bomb  or  spear  or  fiW;ird, 
Nor  by  man's  strategy,  but  by 

My  spirit,  sayeth  the  Lord. 

Th--'  great  United  Nations 

Should  htimhly  search   thtir  hearts, 
And  counsel  one  another  In 

The  doing  of  their  parts. 
Collectively   and    .sep'rately, 

In  everyth;r;g   th.tfs  done. 
And  leave  results  to  God  alono — 

And  pray.  "Thy  will  be  done." 

The  undue  prolongation 

Of  this  disastrous  war 
Might  make  impossible  the  peace 

That  we  are  fighting  for; 
But.  If  we  prosecute  this  war 

According  to  God's  plan. 
We'll  safeguard.   In  His  righteous  way. 

The  destiny  of  man 

—Horace  C   Carlhle. 


Why  Executive  Sessions  of  Food 
Conference  Are  Secret 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 

Mr,  PAVMAN.  Mr.  Spoukor.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  by 
tlie  Honorable  Marvin  Jones,  chairman 
of  the  American  delegation,  at  pres.s  con- 
ference at  Hoi  Springs,  May  22.  1943: 

I  have  reen  the  statement  which  Omgress- 
man  Fred  S.mith  made  to  the  press  la.st  night. 

I  regret  exceedint:lv  that  ;iny  Member  of 
Congress  should  see  fit  to  prejudge  the  work 
of  this  conference. 

rv,o  of  my  former  colleagues  have  visited 
us,  Tliey  have  been  extended  every  po.sslble 
courtesy.  They  have  met  many  of  the  dele- 
gates and  talked  with  them.  I  have  facili- 
tated in  every  way  their  opportunitv  to  do 
-so  They,  of  course,  do  not  attend  the  execu- 
tive .sessions   of  the  committees, 

I  .served  many  years  In  the  House  of  K.  p- 
resentatlves.  Every  practical  legislator  knows 
that  frequently  in  drafting  the  details  a  U^- 
Islation    It    is    necessary    to    have    executive 


f-esfions  of  the  committees  In  order  to  get 
the  work  done  without  iiiierrupium  As 
soon  as  a  measure  it,  reported  to  ne  Hou:se 
for  approval  or  dtsappri  val  it  Is  known  to 
everyone  This  Is  esi^ecially  true  m  a  con- 
ference of  many  nations.  If  visitors  are  nd- 
mitted  to  the  working  sessions  irom  one 
nation,  they  must  be  admitted  tium  nil  ano 
worK  would  become  totally  iinpcsiibl?. 

Tie  step-by-siep  prt  gress  and  any  action 
by  the  confc-ence  w.ll  be  m,^de  kiv^wn  as 
taken 

To  get  44  nations  In  agretnicnt  is  no;  an 
eay  task.  I  l.ave  never  seen  a  more  earnest 
group  of  men  Tl.ey  are  working  without 
regard  to  hours  In  an  effort  to  reach  a  com- 
nii  u  understanding  on  tlie  reporf-s  and  rec- 
ommendations which  will  be  rrferred  ic  t:ie 
governments   represented 

The  work  of  the  conference  will  and  sh.  uld 
be  Judged  by  the  governments  and  the  pub- 
lic on  its  mentis.  I  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  results  of  this  conference  a:.d 
to  the  Judgments  of  the  govtrnmenis  and 
peoples  represented  here. 


The  Tax  Muddle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NtW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 
Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  an  edito'-ial  from 
the  New  York  Time.s  of  S-iturdav  May 
22.  1943,  entitled  "The  Tax  Muddle": 

THE  TAX   MUDDIK 

After  more  than  4  months  of  discussion 
and  wrangling,  Congre.ss  ha.*  Ftlll  to  pa.<«  a 
withholding  tax  or  adopt  a  pay-as-you-go 
plan  The  Hou.-,e  and  Senate  cor.ferees  ap- 
parently have  been  unable  to  agree  because 
they  do  not  know  precisely  wh.it  pl.in  wruld 
be  acceptable  to  the  President  The  President 
has  never  publicly  announced  pr^clsrly  what 
kind  of  pay-as-ycu-go  plan  he  would  permit 
to  become  law  Wholly  apart  fr(  rn  the  merits 
of  the  final  measure,  the  entire  history  of 
th.s  bill  Is  an  instructive  exhibit  of  irre- 
sponsible government 

Beardsley  RumI  put  his  pay-a.s-you-go  pro- 
posal  before  Treasury  officials  a*  early  as 
March  1942  The  Treasury  dd  nothing  In 
July  of  that  year  Mr  Rurnl  put  his  proposal 
publiclv  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  took  no  action  But  public  in- 
terest and  approval  Increasid  sc  raj)idly  that 
by  January  of  this  year  the  pio  j>ect5  for  Its 
adoption  seemed  bright  Th*>  prop<,.sal  was  a 
simple  one.  The  only  real  p.'-oblr m  presented 
was  that  of  framing  a  satlstactcry  withhold- 
ing tax  But  partly  because  ct  coiiMitutional 
difficulties,  and  more  because  gf  traditions 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Constitution, 
the  Senate  had  to  wait  upon  action  by  the 
House;  the  House  had  to  wait  upon  action 
by  Its  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Ccnmiittee  had  to  wnlt  up>  n 
action  by  its  chairman,  Mr  Douchto.n,  Mr 
DouGHTON  t',ok  his  time  He  g.,r  arctnid  to 
hearings  early   in  February 

On  Febru.ny  2  Randolph  E  Paul  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  His  testimony 
was  ambiguous  The  Tre.isury  oljjected  to 
the  full  Ruml  plan  It  brought  forward  fan- 
tastic arguments  against  It  It  professed  an 
nrdent  desire  to  put  taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  But  It  failed  to  tell  Congre.ss  precisely 
what  plan  It  would  recimmend  or  approve 

Irrespcnslbility  was  not  onflncd  to  the 
executive  branch.    Congress  failed  to  compel 
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the  Treasury  to  take  an  explicit  stand.  And 
Congress  was  wedded  to  Its  disintegrated  com- 
mittee system  and  to  Its  seniority  system, 
both  of"  which  make  for  Irresponsibility. 
Mr.  DouGHTON,  whose  tax  views  do  not  at  all 
represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
House,  holds  his  great  power  purely  by  the 
rule  of  seniority.  He  has  shown  himself  In- 
competent to  exercise  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities that  his  position  imposes  upon 
him. 

Late  In  March  the  House  threw  back  at 
the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  the  hodge- 
podge bill  It  had  submitted.  The  Forand- 
Robertson  plan  existed  at  that  time.  It 
would  undcubtedly  have  been  vot^d  for  If 
Mr.  DOUGHTON  had  then  permitted  it  to 
come  before  the  House  When  Mr.  DoucH- 
TON  got  his  bill  back,  however,  he  blandly 
remarked  that  "we  are  going  to  let  It  rest 
a  while."  He  expressed  doubt  whether  the 
question  "ever  will  come  up  again."  This, 
of  course,  would  have  meant  the  less  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Treas- 
ury through  the  delay  of  the  withholding 
plan.  At  this  point,  fortunately,  the  House 
majority,  as  well  as  minority,  leaders  brouBht 
pressure  on  Mr  Douchton  to  reconsider. 
After  d  Hying  another  month  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  brought  In  another  bad 
bill,  which  the  House  rejected  by  the  crush- 
ing roll-call  vote  of  230  to  120.  The  House 
then  passed  tlie  Forand-Hobert'icn  bill,  which 
It  could  have  passed  more  than  a  month 
earlier  If  It  had  been  granted  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Meanwhile  the  Treasury  continued  to  play 
a  baffling  role  Through  Mr,  Douchtons 
committee  majority  refused  to  accept  even 
the  broad  type  cf  pay-as-you-go  plan  that 
had  been  outlined  by  Mr.  Paul  on  behalf  of 
the  Treasury.  Secretary  Morgenthau  de- 
clared that  "the  administration  is  behind 
the  committer  bill  100  percent,"  He  also 
expressed  agreement  with  Mr  Douchton  that 
no  pay-as-you-go  legislation  could  be  ex- 
pected until  the  regular  general  revenue  bill 
came  up,  which  meant  no  final  action  earlier 
than  the  fall  On  April  29.  Mr,  Morgenthau 
pave  his  unqualified  approval  to  the  second 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill,  which  can- 
celed seme  50  percent  of  the  1942  liability 
and  spread  the  balance  over  3  years. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  full  pay-as- 
you-go  bill,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with 
the  prestige  r,f  this  vote  before  It.  the  House 
would  al.so  have  accepted  It.  A  shift  of 
only  three  votes  would  have  turned  the 
tables.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  eleventh-hour  letter,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Senate  bill  In 
the  HouM»  Yet  when  asked  to  comment  on 
the  Ruml  plan  on  March  12  he  had  specif- 
ically said  thnt  he  did  not  think  he  could, 
because  taxation  Is  rather  squarely  a  con- 
gressional function  And  this  Tuesday,  even 
after  his  letter  killing  the  Ruml  plan,  he  re- 
plied to  a  question  regarding  which  pay-as- 
you-go  bill  he  would  favor  now,  that  he  had 
made  It  plain  he  was  not  drawing  tax  legis- 
lation. 

The  President's  position  Is  clearly  self- 
contradictory.  Either  taxes  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  alone,  or  the  President 
shares  that  responsibility  with  Congress,  If 
Congress  alone  is  responsible  for  taxes,  then 
the  President  should  not  interfere  at  all. 
But  If  he  d'les  share  responsibility  with 
Congress  for  tax  legislation  (and  his  posses- 
sion of  the  veto  power  alone  makes  this  In- 
evitable, not  to  speak  of  his  constitutional 
duty  to  recommend  to  Concress  whatever 
measures  "he  shall  Judf^e  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient"), then  It  Is  the  clear  Executive  duty 
of  himself  and  his  Treasury  advisers  to 
state  explicitly  what  tax  plan  they  do  favor. 
He  and  the  Treasury  ought  not  continue  to 
tell  us  what  they  are  against  without  telling 
ti8  what  they  are  for.  Ke  cannot  In  consist- 
ency refu.^e  to  present  a  tax  program  and 
then  reject  Cangre.ss's  tax  program.  The 
President  ought  not  to  wait  until  the  con- 


gressional mind  Is  made  up.  after  4  months 
of  deliberation,  then  reject  the  result  and 
still  refuse  to  tell  the  country  what  his  own 
plan  is.  or  whether  he  has  a  plan. 

The  question  now  raised  is  larger  than 
any  pay-as-you-go  plan.  It  Is  whether  or 
not  our  Government  is  functioning  re- 
sponsibly. 


Reduction  in  Size  of  Government 
Securities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1943 
Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  pay  what- 
ever taxes  may  be  required  of  them  to 
finance  the  war  effort,  they  rightly  look 
to  us  to  eliminate  all  items  of  expendi- 
ture not  essential.  As  the  public  debt 
continues  to  rise  and  the  tax  burden 
continues  to  increase,  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
scrutinize  all  Government  expenditures 
and  to  insist  that  savings  be  made 
wherever  possible.  It  is  our  duty  to  heed 
this  public  demand. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  period 
following  the  last  war  a  public  demand 
arose  for  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt 
and  p  lowering  of  taxes.  The  adminis- 
tration then  sought  to  meet  that  de- 
mand and  a  constructive  program  for 
economy  was  put  into  effect. 

At  that  time  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  which  capacity  I  had, 
among  other  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  directly  under  my  supervision. 
During  the  year  1925  the  director  of  the 
Bureau.  Mr.  Alvin  W.  Hall,  reported  to 
me  that  because  of  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  country  resulting  from  the 
economy  program  and  the  constant  re- 
duction in  taxes,  a  greater  demand  for 
United  States  paper  currency  had  devel- 
oped. He  pointed  out  that  this  demand 
had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Bureau  would  no  longer  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  unless  it  increased 
its  mechanical  printing  apparatus  by 
50  percent,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
$10,000,000. 

In  these  days  of  astronomical  expend- 
itures, such  a  stun  as  $10,000,000  appears 
trivial.  But  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the 
economy  program  of  the  administra- 
tion, it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
such  an  appropriation.  I  was  directly 
informed  by  President  Coolidge  to  think 
up  some  other  method  of  increasing  the 
currency  output  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  for  additional  print- 
ing machinery. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  print  the 
current-sized  paper  money  8  at  a  time. 
In  seeking  to  increase  the  output  of  the 
Bureau  by  50  percent  without  the  ex- 
penditure for  more  machinery,  my  asso- 
ciates and  I  devised  the  plan  of  reducing 
the  size  of  the  cvurrency  and  of  printing 


12  bills  on  the  same  size  plate  that  had 
been  used  to  print  only  8.  By  this  sim- 
ple expedient  we  increased  the  currency 
output  of  the  Bureau  by  the  50  percent 
required. 

The  change-over  gave  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  many  defects  in  our  paper 
currency,  such  as  having  several  designs 
for  the  same  denomination.  The  final 
result  was  that  when  the  entire  program 
was  completed  and  the  first  new-sized 
currency  was  issued  on  July  10,  1929.  it 
was  found  not  only  had  we  saved  the 
original  capital  cost  for  new  printing 
machinery,  but  the  resulting  saving  in 
paper,  ink,  and  weight  of  shipment  of 
the  currency  produced  an  annual  saving 
of  over  $2,000,000  each  year.  This  sav- 
ing increased  as  the  amount  of  currency 
in  circulation  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  offer  a  similar  sug- 
gestion by  which  we  can  make  a  substan- 
tial saving.  I  suggest  that  the  size  of 
all  savings  certificates  and  other  types 
of  Government  securities  now  being  sold 
in  such  vast  quantities  be  reduced  in  size 
to  something  nearer  the  size  of  our  paper 
currency. 

We  have  in  circulation  many  pieces  of 
currency  in  denominations  of  $20  to  $500, 
This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
proper  and  feasible  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  savings  certificates,  most  of  which 
have  a  face  value  of  only  $25.  to  a  size 
similar  to  that  of  the  currency.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  over  250,000.000 
pieces  per  year  of  Government  securities 
are  now  being  printed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  and  the  greater 
percentage  of  these  are  in  $25  denomina- 
tions. There  is  really  no  good  reason 
why  these  securities  should  not  be  re- 
duced in  size  with  the  resultant  increase 
in  production  and  savings  of  ink,  paper, 
and  shipping  costs. 

I  hope  the  Treasury  Department  will, 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  give 
some  thought  to  this  suggestion.  It  will 
result  in  a  saving  of  money.  It  behooves 
us  to  take  advantage  of  everything, 
however  small  It  may  appear,  to  elimi- 
nate urmecessary  expenditures.  Pennies 
make  dollars  and  millions  make  billions. 


Ten  Years  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  22,  1943: 

TEN  TIARS  OF  TENNESSEE  VALLET  AUTHOKITT 

Ten  years  ago  this  week  Congress  created  a 
new  Federal  agency,  to  Improve  the  navigabil- 
ity and  to  provide  for  the  flood  control  of  the 
Tennessee  River;  to  provide  for  reforestation 
and  the  proper  use  of  marginal  lands  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley;  to  provide  for  the  agrlciU- 
tural  and  industrial  develcpment  of  raid  val- 
ley; to  provide  for  the  national  defenae  by  the 


t 
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Sl'.all   flie  the  shot,   heard  round   the   world. 
That  lasting  peace  is  won. 


resentatlves.  Every  practical  legislator  knows 
that  frequei.tly  in  druXtlng  the  details  a  Icg- 
islaiion    It    Is    necessary    to    have    executive 


—  «^  .V  •w*tvv4  \.\j  Ltii  v^viii|^ioj^  pri*vi9eiy 
what  plan  It  wculd  reccmmeiul  or  appruve 

Irrcspcnslbility    was    not    cv;nancd    lo    the 
executive  branch     Congress  railed  to  compel 


ency  reiuse  to  present  a  tax  program  auu 
then  reject  Congress's  tax  program.  The 
President  ought  not  to  wait  until  the  con- 


ciates  and  I  devised  the  plan  of  reducing 
the  size  of  the  currency  and  of  printing 


tural  and  industrial  development  01  raia  vai- 
ley;  to  provide  lor  the  national  deienM  by  the 
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creation  of  a  corporation  for  the  operation 
of  government  propertiea  at  and  near  Muacle 
8boals  m  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  for  other 
purposes  "  The  preamble  of  the  act  is  worth 
quoting  to  this  extent,  for  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  has  done  all  the  things  It  was 
told  to  do. 

Its  early  years  were  confused  by  litigation 
and  by  controversy.  The  famous  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  "yardBtick."  which  was  to 
have  been  uaed  to  determine  tl^ie  cost  of  pro- 
ducing hydroelectric  power,  Is  now  a  museum 
piece.  The  allocations  of  costs  to  prower.  navi- 
gation, and  flood  control  have  lost  much  of 
their  orlRlnal  Importance.  Tennesee  Valley 
Authority  Is  not  so  much  a  competitor  of 
private  power  companies  as  It  Is  an  essential 
part  of  a  great  power  network  running  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Oulf,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Appalachians.  It  has  created 
new  phosphate  fertilizers,  has  worked  with  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  agencies  to  Improve 
standards  of  farming,  has  helped  reclaim 
wasted  land,  has  encouraged  people  in  its  vast 
domain  to  do  things  for  themselves.  It  has 
produced  chemicals  for  war  and  has  sent  pow- 
er into  essential  war  plants,  notably  the 
mighty  aluminum  factories. 

The  skeptics  are  not  driven  to  admit  that 
this  example  proves  that  all  water  power 
should  be  developed  and  distributed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  of  them  do  admit 
that  the  present  almost  complete  control  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  from  the  headwaters  to 
Its  Jvuictlon  with  the  Ohio,  was  beyond  the 
safe  scope  of  any  one  private  corporation. 
Within  this  framework  of  engineering  con- 
trol a  great  deal  of  new  private  Industry  has 
flourished,  and  there  are  signs  of  new  con- 
fidence and  renewed  energy  among  the  people 
of  the  valley. 


The  Late  Bishop  Adna  Wrig^ht  Leonard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25,  1943 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently in  an  airplane  crash  in  Iceland,  a 
great  churchman,  Bishop  Adna  Leonard, 
was  killed.  At  the  time  he  was  on  a  mis- 
sion of  visiting  the  various  battle  fronts 
of  the  world  where  American  troops  are 
placed.  He  was  representing  many  of 
the  Protestant  churches  in  this  mission. 
His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  working  and  to  our 
country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  article  from  the  Alabama 
Christian  Advocate: 

BISHOP     LXONABD    KHXD     IN     PLANS    CXAaH 

BlBhop  Anda  Wright  Leonard,  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  who  was  representing  31 
American  Proteatast  denominations  In  a 
global  tour  of  the  United  States  military 
baae«.  wa«  killed  In  an  airplane  crash  some- 
where In  Iceland,  Monday,  May  3.  It  has  been 
announced  by  the  War  Department  In 
Washington. 

A  bUhop  of  the  Methodist  Church  since 
1916,  Bishop  Leonard  had  charge  of  the 
Waahlngton  area,  which  Includes  the  Balti- 
more, central  Pennsylvania,  and  Wilmington 
conferences  of  his  denomination. 

Of  impressive  physical  appearance  and  a 
conrlnclng  and  Interesting  speaker.  Bishop 
Leonard  waa  in  trequent  demand  for  platform 


work  In  his  own  and  other  denominations. 
He  was  popular  with  young  people. 

He  wa.s  president  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  Methodist  Church  and  chairman  of 
the  commission  on  chaplains  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  chairman  of  the  general 
conimission  on  Army  and  Navy  chaplains. 

Bishop  Leonard  was  born  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  November  2.  1874.  Education:  New 
York  University,  A.  B;  Drew  Theological 
Seminary.  B.  D.;  American  School  of  Archae- 
olotry,  Rome:  Ohio  Northern  University, 
D  D  ;  College  of  Puget  Sound.  LL  D  :  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  LL  D  ;  Syra- 
cu.se  University,  S.  T.  D. 

Survivors;  His  widow;  a  son,  Anda  Wrl2;ht, 
Jr  :  daughter,  Mrs.  Phyllis  Day  Budd,  of  Ith- 
aca, N    Y.;  and  his  mother. 

Bishop  Leonard  was  ordained  In  the  Meth- 
odi.'st  minlstp,-  In  1899.  Pastorates:  Green 
Vlllape.  N.  J.;  San  Juan,  P.  R  ;  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Rome;  Elqua, 
Ohio;   Springfield,  Ohio;   Seattle,  Wash. 

Since  his  election  as  bishop  In  1916  he  has 
served  with  episcopal  residences  In  San 
Francisco,  Buffalo.  Pittsburgh,  and  Wa.«h- 
InKton.  D.  C 

With  his  visitation  endorsed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  and  representing, 
through  the  Servicemen's  Christian  League, 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation and  the  World  Christian  Endeavor 
Union,  Bishop  Leonard  was  spokesman  of 
virtually  nil  Protestantism  In  nssurlne  men 
and  women  In  service  that  their  churches  at 
home  had  not  fo.'-gotten  them. 


Invasion  of  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OP  MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  May 
24.  1943: 

United  Statks  Italians  Look  to  Invasion — 
Peopli  Stand  Together  With  Unito)  Na- 
tions, Says  Representative  D'Alesandro 
Washington,  May  24. — Americans  of  Italian 
antecedents  arc  looking  forward  to  the   In- 
vasion of  Italy  as  the  means  of  freeing  that 
land  from  the  grip  of  the  Fascist  gangsters. 
Representative      Thomas     D'Alesandro,      of 
Maryland,  declared  today. 

In  a  statement  Issued  on  behalf  of  Italian- 
American  groups  In  Baltimore — social,  reli- 
gious, and  fraternal — and  distributed  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  Mr.  D'Alisandro 
said: 

"At  thLs  time,  when  the  eyes  of  the  world 
follow  the  march  of  Allied  victories  and  when 
any  day,  any  hour,  may  bring  the  Invasion 
of  Italy,  the  6.000.000  Italian-Americans  stand 
together  with  but  one  clear,  unflinching  pur- 
pose. 

"That  purpose  la  victory  for  the  United 
Nations." 

WILL    nCRT    ON    rrALlAN    SOIL 

"Some  people  may  hate  to  fight  men  of 
their  own  race  on  the  soil  of  their  forefathers, 
but  we  win  flght  them  if  we  must  and  on 
lUllan  soil.  Just  as  men  of  our  race  have  s\ic- 
ceasfiiUy  fought  them  In  North  Africa.  Let 
no  one  doubt  this.  This  we  arc  determined 
to  do  to  overcome  the  FaacUt  leaders  who 
have  brought  Italy  to  iU  present  •orrowful 
plight." 


Americans  of  Italian  descent  are  already 
In  the  war  to  the  hilt,  said  Mr.  D'Alxsandro, 
citing  600  000  of  Italian  origin  In  the  armed 
forces,  with  their  number  steadUy  growing, 

"A  large  percentage."  he  added,  "are  volun- 
teers, signifying  the  spontaneity  of  this  Ital- 
ian-American loyalty.  In  the  New  York  area. 
for  example.  Italians  led  all  the  other  na- 
tionality groups  In  voluntary  enlistments  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  American-Italians 
flpht,  are  decorated,  are  wounded,  and.  If 
need  be,  die  for  the  great  cause  of  freedom." 

ITALIANS'  RECORD  CITED 

Since  Bataan.  the  Congressman  said, 
American  soldiers  with  Italian  backgrounds 
have  set  records  for  distinguished  service 
He  mentioned  the  award  of  the  Congre.^lonal 
Medal  cf  Honor,  highest  award  of  the  Nation, 
to  Lt.  Willibald  C  Biancl.  who.  single-handed, 
silenced  a  Jap  machine-gun  nest  with  gre- 
nades on  Bataan  February  3.  1M2,  and  Salva- 
to-e  Battaglia,  awarded  the  Distlngui.shed 
Flying  Cress  posthumously  Iot  extraordinary 
heroism  as  a  gunner  In  the  Battle  of  Midway, 
June  4,  1942,  when  he  participated  In  the  first 
torpedo-bomber  attack  ever  made  by  the 
United  States  Army. 

"Already  the  list  of  Italian-American  heroes 
of  this  war  Is  too  long  for  mention,"  said  Mr. 
D'Alesandro. 

"We  Italian-Americans  who  are  praying 
for  the  victory  of  America  and  the  freedom 
of  Italy  know  that  the  Italian  people  never 
w.anted  this  war  They  were  forced  Into  It 
by  Mussolini  and  his  Fascist  gang  Now. 
with  Italy  exposed  to  Imminent  Invasion,  the 
Fascists  will  sacrifice  their  country  in  an 
effort  to  save  themselves. 

"Itnlian-Amerlcans  are  heart  and  sou]  in 
this  war  for  the  freedom  of  all  nations — 
Italy,  too." 


Establishment  of  a  Permanent  Medical 
Corps  in  the  Veterans'  AdministratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSBTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing bill  introduced  by  me: 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 

permanent  medical  corps  In  the  Veterans' 

Administration 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Administrator.  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration a  permanent  medical  service 
to  be  known  as  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Corps,  and  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  medical  corps,  which  shall  consti- 
tute a  component  part  of  the  mlllUry  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  service  therein 
'hall  be  deemed  active  military  service  for 
all  purposes:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  as  giving  any  member 
of  the  medical  corps  any  military  control  or 
authority  ever  any  office,  officer,  or  memt>er 
of  any  other  military  or  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  except  by  direction  of  the 
President. 

Sac  a.  The  functions  of  the  medical  corps 
shall  be  thoee  of  a  medical  or  medical  ad- 
ministrative nature,  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  In  connection   with   the   ad- 


ministration   of    the    Veterans'    Administra- 
tion. 

Sec  t  That  the  medical  corps  sliall  con- 
sist of  the  folic  wing  members: 

(a)  Physicians  and  dentists:  1  surgeon 
general  with  the  temporary  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  132  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  201 
with  the  rank  cf  lieutenant  colonel,  SCO  with 
the  rank  of  major.  800  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  1.200  with  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant; 

(b)  Nurses  and  other  personnel:  1  Super- 
intendent ol  nurses  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  15  officers  v  iih  the  rank  of 
major,  125  officers  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
400  officers  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
5.000  officers  with  the  rank  ol  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  such  other  commissioned,  non- 
commissloiied.  enlisted  personnel,  and  civil- 
ian employees  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Administrator. 

Sec  4.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Administrator  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
President,  and  he  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Administrator  for  the  medical  service  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  Surgeon 
General  may  be  appointed  for  additional 
terms  of  4  years  In  the  discretion  of  the 
President  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Admlnlstrr.tor.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
Surgeon  General  may  be  promoted  In  the 
permanent  ranks  In  the  same  manner  as  If 
not  temporarily  commissioned  In  a  higher 
grade,  due  regard  being  given  to  the  manner 
of  promotion  and  the  pay  ot  members  of 
the  medical  corps. 

Sec  5  The  Medical  Corps  shall  include 
such  female  professional  and  other  female 
technical  personnel  as  the  Surgeon  Osneral 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator  shall 
deem  practical. 

Sec.  6.  After  the  original  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  Surgeon  General,  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring In  that  grade  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment from  members  of  the  Medical 
Corps  who  have  served  not  less  than  2  years 
In  the  grade  of  colonel  or  lieutenant  colonel. 
Sec.  7.  No  commissioned  officer  shall  be 
appointed,  or  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  or 
rank  on  the  active  list,  until  his  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  professional  fitness  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  his  assigned  rank 
and  grade  have  been  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Surgeon  General  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator. 

Sec  8  The  rates  of  pay  and  allowances,  in- 
crease of  pay.  transportation  of  property, 
retirement  benefits,  and  other  gratuities  and 
privilege:  for  commissioned  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Medical  Corps  and  Medical  Re- 
serve  Corps  shall  be  identical  with  those  pro- 
vided for  personnel  of  the  corresponding  rank 
and  status  In  the  United  States  Army. 

Sec  9  Members  of  the  medical  corps  may 
purchase  quartermaster  and  commissary  sup- 
plies in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  applicable 
to  members  of  the  Regular  Establishments. 

Sec  10  The  Burgeon  General,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator,  shall  pre8crlt>e 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  con- 
duct of  personnel  and  regvilation*  respecting 
the  Internal  administration  of  the  medical 
corps. 

Sec  11  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  medical  reserve  corps  of  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  personnel  to  which  there 
shall  be  appointed  physicians,  dentists,  phar- 
macists, technicians,  nurses,  dieticians,  and 
such  other  personnel  found  qualified  on  ex- 
amination In  such  numbers  and  ranks  as  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Administrator  to  fill 
any  vacancies  or  meet  any  emergent  con- 
ditions Members  of  the  medical  reserve 
corps  may  be  assigned  to  active  duty  when- 


ever needed,  and  any  member  of  the  medical 
corps  may  l>e  transferred  to  the  reserve  for 
any  period  during  which  Lis  services  on  ac- 
tive duty  are  not  required.  Regulations  may 
provide  for  longevity  and  other  credits  for 
service  In  the  reserve  as  weU  as  active  service 
In  the  medical  corps. 

Sec.  12.  The  Surgeon  General,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  a 
board  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than 
five  officers  of  the  medical  corps,  to  determine 
charges  of  Inaptitude,  Inefficiency,  or  mis- 
conduct of  any  member  of  the  medical  corps, 
and  if  such  charge  or  charges  are  sustained 
shall  recommend  reduction  In  grade,  retire- 
ment, or  discharge  from  the  medical  corps  of 
such  member.  Any  member  so  discharged 
for  Inefficiency  or  Inaptitude  shall  be  en- 
titled to  1  month's  pay  at  the  rate  of  pay  in 
effect  at  the  time  cf  discharge  for  every  com- 
pleted year  of  service  In  the  medical  corps 
not  In  excess  of  6  years,  but  no  additional  pay 
shall  be  allowed  to  a  member  discharged  be- 
cause of  misconduct. 

Sec.  13.  Commissioned  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  may  be  detailed  for 
service  with  the  medical  services  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  commissioned  or  enlisted 
medical  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy  may 
be  detailed  for  service  with  the  medical  corps 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  when  such 
detail  will  promote  the  public  Interests  with- 
out however.  In  any  wise  Impairing  the  effi- 
clericy  of  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  which 
th«»  F"!"e  was  created  and  Is  maintained. 

Sec.  14.  The  Administrator.  In  his  discre- 
tion, may  establish  and  continue  a  medical 
couiicll  composed  of  members  of  the  medical 
and  allied  scientific  professions,  whose  duties 
shall  be  to  advise  the  Administrator  and  the 
Surgeon  General  relative  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  disabled  ex-service  men  and 
women.  The  number,  terms  of  service,  com- 
pensation, and  allowances  to  members  of  such 
council  shall  be  in  accord  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  15.  The  expenses,  except  membership 
fees,  of  members  of  the  medical  corps  de- 
tailed by  the  Surgeon  General  to  attend 
meetings  of  associations  for  the  pronjotion 
of  medical  science  are  hereby  authorized. 

Sec  16.  The  Administrator,  in  his  discre- 
tion mav  grant  members  of  the  medical  corps 
leave  of  absence  for  30  days  per  annum  with- 
out deduction  of  pay.  Such  leave  may  accu- 
mulate annually  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of 
3  months.  In  addition  to  such  annual  leave, 
members  of  the  medical  corps  may  be  allowed 
a  period  of  30  days  per  annum  on  account  of 
Illness. 

Sec  17  The  Administrator,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Surgeon  General,  may  em- 
I  ploy  medical  and  dental  personnel  In  addl- 
'  tlon  to  commissioned  or  enlisted  personnel 
I  of  the  Medical  Corps,  on  a  full  time,  part 
time,  or  fee  basis  at  such  rates  of  pay  as  he 
I    may  prescribe. 

Sec    18.  The  Medical   Corps  shall   be   en- 
titled to  use  the  Insignia  of  rank  as  provided 
by   the  Army  and  such   Insignia  of   service 
and  use  thereof  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  and  the  appropriations  of  the 
Veterana*  Administration  shall   be  available 
i    for   expenses  deemed  necessary   and  appro- 
i    prlate  to  carry  out  these  and  other  provisions 
:    of  this  act.    The  AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs   Is   authorized   to   enter   Into   agree- 
menU  or  contracts  with  the  War  Department 
for  the  purchase  of  uniforms,  accoutermenta, 
equipment,  and  other  supplies  for  the  Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Sec.  19.  All  acU  and  parts  of  acts  In  con- 
flict  herewith   are   hereby   modified    accord- 

I  ingiy. 


The    Prore«"^«    Fanner    Appeali    for 
World  Peace  Through  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
with  enclosure  from  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mr.  A.  H.  Camp,  who  is,  as  you 
will  note,  very  much  aware  of  the  urgent 
need  of  maintaining  the  peace  through 
an  international  organization.  The  ar- 
ticle which  Mr.  Camp  enclosed  in  his 
letter  is  from  the  Progressive  Farmer  of 
May  1943: 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  May  17.  1943.* 

Hon.  J.  W.  PUTBRIGHT. 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  from 
The  Progressive  Farmer  of  May  1943.  "Them's 
my  sentiments"  and  here  are  some  more  of 
them 

Many  of  us  remember  the  crime  wave  that 
followed  the  other  war  After  a  whole  Nation 
had  been  taught  to  hate  and  murder  and 
rob  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  "unteach"  us 
again.  You  don't  need  to  look  for  better 
conditions  this  time  unless  we  think,  talk, 
and  act  for  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
brotherhood  of  nations  under  the  law.  Some 
say  It  will  lower  our  standard  of  living.  War 
does  lower  our  standard  of  living,  clear  down 
to  the  days  of  the  savage ! 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, but  if  every  man  Jack  of  you  who  does 
not  work  for  International  law  with  Weth-ln 
It  Is  called  up  before  a  firing  squad,  I  dont 
think  I  would  even  object  for  I  would  con- 
sider you  traitors  to  the  boys  who  are  dyUig 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  world  today  for  this 
very  principle. 

Yours  truly. 

A.  H.  Camt. 

To  SooTHERN  Senators  and  Concrkssmen — 
We  Appeal  Now  for  Your  Leadership  m 
Promoting  World  Peace  Through  FzDiaA- 
TION 

To  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  Mis- 
sissippi . 
Hon.  Thiodobi  G    Bilbo,   Hon.  James  O. 

Eastland.  Hon.  John  E    Rankin.  Hon.  Jami« 

L  Whitoen,  Hon.  Will  M.  WHrrriNOTON,  Hon. 

Thomas  G.  Abernftht,  Hon.  W.  A.  Winstxad. 

Hon.  William  M    Colmer,  Hon.  Dak  R.  Mc- 

Gehez. 

To    our    Senators    and    Congressmen    from 
Arkansas: 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan.  Hon.  Hattie  W. 

Carawat.  Hon.  E.  C.  Gathincs.  Hon.  Wilbxj« 

D.  Mnxa,  Hon.  J.  W    Fulbeight,  Hon.  Fadjo 

Cravens,  Hon.  Brook'  Hats,  Hon  W.  P.  Not- 

rell.  Hon.  Oben  Harris. 

To    our    Senators    and    Congressmen    from 
Louisiana: 
Hon.  John  H   Overton.  Hon.  Allen  J   El- 

LENDEB,  Hon  F.  Edward  HtBERT,  Hon.  Poul  H, 

hjALONET,    Hon     James    Domknceaux,    Hon. 

Overton    Brooks,   Hon.   Charles   McKenzie, 

Hon.  James  H  Morrison.  Hon.  Henrt  D.  Lar- 

CADE,  Jb  ,  Hon.  A.  Leonard  Allen. 
CENTLEI.JEN :  FouT  ycars  ago  this  month  on 

this    page    the    undersigned    editors    cl    The 

Progressive  Farmer  made  an  urgent  appeal 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


to  Congress.  Our  appeal  was  for  speedy  ac- 
tion In  behalf  of  some  world  organization  to 
preserve  International  peace.  America's  fail- 
ure to  support  a  world  court  and  a  league  of 
nations,  we  even  then  declared,  'ha.s  brought 
Europe  to  another  war  and  may  yet  Involve 
us  In  the  wholesale  butchery  of  human  be- 
lng.s."    f^jnhcrmare,  as  we  then  said; 

"In  a  world  as  small  as  ours  has  become, 
there  1«  no  hope  that  America  can  have  peace 
through  Isolation.  Our  one  and  only  hope 
of  peace  Is  through  cooperation  with  other 
nations.  •  •  •  After  centuries  of  effort, 
the  human  race  has  found  only  one  peaceful 
way  to  settle  disputes  between  Individuals — 
and  that  la  by  settmg  up  courts  with  power 
to  enforce  their  decrees.  Nor  can  we  ever 
hope  to  find  any  other  effective  and  peaceful 
way  to  settle  disputes  between  nations 
•  •  •  Somehow  or  other  this  Ideal — a 
Supreme  Court  of  Nations  with  power  to  en- 
force Its  decrees — must  be  set  up." 

SOT7THK1NZKS  SHOtTLO  LEAS 

Not  only  did  we  appeal  to  Congress  as  a 
whole  for  action  In  this  matter  but  declared 
that  our  southern  Senators  and  Congressmen 
"may  well  take  and  keep  the  lead  In  the 
flght  for  world  peace."  Why?  Because  as 
we  then  said.  "Not  only  are  the  lives  of  our 
young  men  at  stake  but  In  unusual  degree 
the  Souths  prosperity  requires  peaceful  and 
prosperous  foreign  nations  to  provide  mar- 
kets for  the  South's  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  export  crops." 

On  behalf  of  l.OOO.OOO  southern  rural  fam- 
ilies Who  read  the  Progressive  Parmer  every 
month,  we  are  appealing  to  you  to  recognize 
your  opportunity  and  respond  to  It.  It  Is 
Indeed,  as  Herbert  Agar's  book  title  puts 
It,  A  Time  for  Oreatnesii.  Just  as  southem 
statesmen  a  century  and  a  half  ago  took  the 
lead  la  establishing  a  continental  federation 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  so  should 
southern  statesmen  now  take  the  lead  In 
esuUblJshlng  a  world  federation — the  United 
Nations. 

THk  KXXCN    or   LAW OR   AHABCHY? 

The  whole  situation  confronting  America 
today  Is  very  simple:  "In  International  af- 
fairs do  we  want  the  reign  of  law,  •  •  • 
or  do  we  want  anarchy?"  At  present,  cities 
and  towns  have  laws,  States  have  laws,  na- 
tions have  laws,  btit  Internationally  there  Is 
no  reign  of  law.  There  was  no  supreme  court 
of  nations  to  control  outlaw  nations  or  pre- 
vent them  from  plunging  the  world  Into  a 
war  in  1014-18,  or  since  to  check  Italy  from 
taking  Abyssinia,  Japan  from  taking  Man- 
churia, or  Hitler  from  taking  Poland. 

"Anarshist"  Is  one  of  the  worlds  vilest  and 
most  hated  words.  In  all  civilized  cities. 
States,  and  nations  law  has  replaced  anarchy 
But  internationally  we  still  live  In  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Nor  can  we  see  any  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  all  who  delll)€rately  favor 
the  continuance  and  support  of  such  a  con- 
dition are  In  effect  international  anarchists. 

THE  UNrrED  STATES  AS   AN   EXAMPLE 

What  Is  the  way  out?  The  answer  Is  sim- 
ple. It  Is  the  way  so  eloquently  pointed  out 
•  few  weeks  ago  by  one  distinguished  south- 
erner— former  Gov.  Pat  M.  Neff.  of  Texas,  in 
an  address  Christian  Patriots  in  a  Chaotic 
World — that  we  prefer  to  quote  his  own 
words  In  concluding  our  appeal  to  you: 

"In  the  organization  of  this  world  of  to- 
morrow the  United  Statt»s  Is  a  perfect  pat- 
tern. Each  State  In  our  Union  livos  Its  own 
Individual  Life,  makes  and  erxforces  Its  own 
laws,  and  no  one  State  dictates  to  another. 
Yet  the  48  States  as  a  federated  unit  has  its 

Congress  to  make' laws.  Its  Supreme  Court  to    ! 
Interpret  them,  and  Its  police  power  to  en-    I 
force    them.     With    our   Constitution    as    a 
blueprint,  the  68  nations  of  the  world  should   ' 

establish  a  commonwealth  of  nations  with 
a  lawmaking  body,  with  a  world  court,  and 
with  sufficient  police  power  on  land  and  sea    j 


to  preserve  the  liberty,  the  equality,  and  the 
unity  of  all  the  nations.  •  •  •  The 
world  Is  DOW  one  small  unit.  Christian  pa- 
triots should  now  make  It  a  brotherhood.  We 
are  now  citizens  of  the  UniUd  States  and  the 
State  In  which  we  reside.  We  enjoy  a  duality 
of  clti/enshlp;  there  Is  no  conflict.  Add  thl.s 
fedrratlou  of  the  nations  to  civilization  and 
then  we  could  say  with  Socrates  of  old,  'I 
am  a  citizen  of  the  world  '  " 

To  end  the  era  of  International  anarchy, 
war,  and  bloodshed  aiKl  set  up  instead  the 
reign  of  law  among  nations  based  on  the 
tried,  tested,  and  successful  experience  and 
principles  of  our  own  United  StaU-s,  this  1* 
the  paramount  duty  and  opportunity  of  our 
Amerlciui  Congress  today  •  •  •  and  for 
our  own  southern  Senators  and  Repre.senta- 
tlves  we  oovet  the  leadership  in  this  supreme 
crisis  and  opportunity.  May  you  give  It 
to  us. 

Respectfuiiy  submitted. 

Clabznce  Poe. 

Chatnnan, 

EtJCZITE    BXTTLEX, 

Vice  Chairman, 
W.  C.  Lassetthi. 

AlXZANDEX     NUNN, 

Salxji  F.  Hill, 
Edttorial  Board,  the  Progressive  farmer. 


Ban  on  Pleasure  Driving 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW  BAMPSUUIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Union,  Manchester,  N.  H..  May  24,  1943: 

BAN  ON  PLi:AfiURX   ORIVWO 

The  people  of  New  England  will  recognize 
the  urgency  of  the  ban  imposed  on  pleasure 
driving  In  the  Eastern  SUtes.  This  ban  Is  a 
military  necessity  to  sustain  the  demand  for 
gas  and  oil  on  the  battle  fronts. 

The  Eastern  States  suffer  the  disadvantage 
of  being  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  points  of  shipment  to 
EXiropean  and  African  war  fronts.  The  flow 
of  ga.s  and  oil  to  these  fronts  must  be  main- 
tained at  any  cost.  Victory  depends  upon  it. 
No  true  American  will  complain  of  disad- 
vantage or  sacrifice,  If  he  knows  that  he  Is 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  victory. 

The  demand  for  lubricants  and  ^as  for 
tanks  and  trucks,  for  bombers  and  fighter 
planes  today  is  trrmendous.  Shortage  of 
lubricants  and  fuel  means  the  grounding  of 
our  bombers  and  fighter  plunes,  the  paralysis 
of  our  tanks,  and  the  slowing  down  of  our 
whole  war  machine. 

But  while  New  Englanders  will  recognize 
the  ban  on  pleasure  driving  as  a  mtittary  ne- 
cessity, they  will  want  an  answer  to  some 
questions  to  assure  them  that  restrictions 
throughout  tlie  country  are  equitable.  Tliey 
will  want  to  know,  for  InsUnce.  why  States 
farther  West  should  not  sliare  gas  restric- 
tions so  as  to  enable  a  wider  distributfou  of 
the  gas  available  for  use.  They  wUl  want  an 
answer  to  the  statement  that  has  been  made 
that  B  and  C  cards  have  been  more  freely 
distributed  by  ration  boards  farther  south 
than  In  New  England. 

People  do  not  complain  about  sacrifices  In 
the  war  if  they  believe  that  those  sacrifices 


are  necessary  and  are  not  due  to  tneompetent 
management,  and  If  they  know  t^at  they 
are  equitable.  What  bums  them  up  is  In- 
equality in  the  application  of  restrictions, 
whereby  some  people  or  B<jme  sections  of  the 
country  enjoy  unfair  advantaffes  Moreover, 
with  the  vacation  season  approikchlng,  which 
sustains  one  of  New  England's  profitable  in- 
dustries. New  England  mill  want  to  know  that 
everythln:^  reasonable  is  being  done  to  In- 
crciise  facilities  for  bringing  gas  and  oil  to 
the  East  so  that  the  present  ban  will  be  as 
short-lived  as  possible 


Anti-Poll-Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday when  the  petition  to  discharge 
the  Rules  Committee  from  consideration 
of  the  bUl  H.  R.  131— to  abolish  the 
payment  of  poll-taxes  in  several  of  the 
Southem  States — was  up  for  considera- 
tion I  had  the  following  brief  remarks 
to  make: 

Mr.  CoLMEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUh  it  were 
potisible  for  me  to  say  something  in  these 
brief  S  minutes  that  would  appeal  to  your 
reason.  I  kn^w  your  political  sense  has 
already  t>een  appealed  to  and  I  wish  It  were 
postUbie  for  me  to  make  a  reasonable  appeal, 
an  appeal  based  on  reason  «hlch  would  in- 
fluence you  Our  tK>y6  from  the  poll-tax 
States,  and  the  boys  from  other  States,  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  Guadalcanal,  in  Africa, 
in  Attu.  and  in  the  te\en  biiui.  Here  at  a 
time  when  unity  Is  the  most  prized  thing 
tiiat  we  seek,  we  find  the  sad  and  sorry 
spectacle  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
branch  of  the  National  Congress,  bringing  up 
an  issue  that  Is  calculated  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  bring  about,  disunity.  I  know 
that  you  have  gotten  your  orders  from  John 
L.  Lewis,  from  Earl  Browdcr,  from  the  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  York  |Mr. 
Mabcamtomio  I .  and  I  know  that  you  have 
gotten  your  orders  from  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land.  I  know  that  politically  you  feel  you 
have  to  vote  for  this  detestable  thing,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  one  objective  of  winning 
this  war,  for  God's  sake,  one  time  let  us  rise 
above  political  expediency  and  vote  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  and  the  integrity  of 
this  Congress,  and  contribute  to  the  national 
unity  so  necessary  In  winning  this  war. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
today  to  dLscu.<;s  further  this  matter  for 
I  realize  as  everyone  must  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed  and  that  there  is  no  living: 
human  being  in  this  House  who  could 
stop  its  pa.ssaRe.  But  for  the  sake  of 
the  record  and  those  who  are  interested, 
I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  said  last  year 
when  this  same  iniquitous  bill  was  up 
for  considcraUon,  The  remarks  that  I 
made  then  are  just  as  p>ertinent  today  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Those  remarks 
were  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoLMES  Mr  Chairman,  this  blU.  which 
seeks  to  aboii.sh  one  of  the  provisions  or  re- 
quirements for  votlne  by  conKressionnl  action 
In  eight  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union, 
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Is  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
actions  on  the  part  of  this  House  or  of  this 
Congress  in  the  time  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  realize  fully  the 
futility  of  any  remarks  that  I  shall  make 
on  this  occasion  I  realize  that  so  far  as 
this  House  Is  concerned  it  Is  purely  a  matter 
of  getting  around  to  the  vote  The  result  is 
Inevitable  A  substantial  majority  of  the 
membership  of  this  body,  actuated  by  motives 
best  known  to  themselves,  are  in  the  attitude 
of  the  billy  poat  at  the  animal  convention — 
they  have  already  voted  The  question  of 
whether  this  icKlslation  is  constitutional  or 
not  does  not  seem  to  bother  that  majoilty. 
That  this  bin  is  clearly  unconstitutional  has 
already  been  convincingly  shown  by  that  dis- 
tinguishid  Jurist,  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciarv  Committee  of  this  body  and  the  sage 
of  this  House,  as  well  as  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 
and  others  who  have  discussed  that  Issue 
Therefore.  I  shall  not  discuss  that  angle  of 
the  matter  further 

The  question  of  the  sovereign  right  of  the 
States  to  set  up  their  own  election  machinery 
for  the  election  of  their  Rcprci,entatlves  and 
Senators  and  Presidential  electors  seems  to 
be  no  concern  of  theirs.  The  patent  evil 
effect  of  this  letlslaticn.  should  It  be  enacted 
into  law.  will  have  upon  the  future  of  this 
country  seems  to  be  of  no  moment  to  them. 
This  majority— and  I  say  It  advisedly— seems 
to  be  bent  upon  the  regulation  of  the  pri- 
maries as  well  as  the  general  elections  In 
those  States  where  the  poll-tax  system  pre- 
vails They  apparently  are  Indifferent  to  the 
Wishes  of  the  people  of  tho.=e  States,  while  at 
the  same  time  proclaiming  their  desire  for 
democratic  government.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
love  the  great  majority  of  the  member.^ hip  of 
this  bcdv  Most  of  them  are  my  personal 
friends,  and  1  dislike  to  make  these  strong 
statements  I  should  prefer  that  they  be  left 
unsaid  But  I  feel  -so  keenly  about  this  mat- 
ter that  I  feel  Justified  In  making  them 

I  have  tried  to  aralyze  and  have  made  some 
research  and  Inquiry  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  motives  which  impel  this  majority  to  tal;e 
this  action  In  a  matter  in  which  they  them- 
selves are  not  vitally  concerned      I  have  defi- 
nitely come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  legis- 
lation is  sponsored  by  two  groups:  First,  the 
so-called  ieflist.  or  -adically  liberal,  group  in 
this  country  — that  class  of  our  citizens  which 
wants  to  see  a  change  In  our  present  form  of 
representative  '  overnment — and.  second,  that 
group  cf   reformers  who  are  honest   In  their 
motives  but  misled  Into  becoming  the  tools 
of  the  first  group— that  class  uhich  tcday  Is 
placing  social   reforms  ahead  of   the  task  of 
winning  this  war      In  the  first  group  are  the 
Communist  and  Socialist  Parties     In  the  sec- 
ond  group   are  the  radicals,  or   left-wingers, 
both  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
ties    They  are  led  on  and  encouraged  in  their 
efforts  to  take  sidvantage  of  the  present  s.tu- 
ation    in    which    the    country    finds    itself— 
confronted   by   enemies  abroad   and   fighting 
for  its  very  existence— to  plate  social  reforms 
before  the  wai  objective.     Among  those  agi- 
tating this  quesiion  of  the  repeal  of  the  poll 
tax  are,  of  course,  the  Con(;re..s  of  Industrial 
Organization,    and    the   Society   for   the   Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People     There  are  more 
Communists   in    these    two   groups   than   all 
other  groups  of  people  In  thi*  country     This 
being  true.  It  mlpht  be  asked.  What  Is  the  ob- 
jective sought?    The  answer  li  obvious     The 
Communist    Party    In    this    country    has    for 
years  been  prevlng  upon  the  Negroes  of  the 
country  and  enlisting  their  membership  in 

the  Communist  Party  Why  not  be  honest 
and  candid  about  the  whole  question?  The 
direct  object  of  this  movement,  of  course,  is 
to    enfranchise    the    Negro    In    the    South. 

Whether  the  Negro  is  qualified  to  vote  or  to 
administer  this  Government  seems  to  be  no 
concern  of  theirs  The  idea  is  to  appeal  to 
the  Ne^ro  on  the  theory  that  they  are  trying 
to  be  of  as&.stance  to  him. 


The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  received  an  urgent 
appeal  front  the  president  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  to  be  here  today  to 
vote  for  this  legislation.  In  that  letter  was 
a  veiled  threat  of  political  repercussion  If  the 
Member  failed  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress  of  Indtistrial  Organization.  It  is 
passing  strange  that  the  Congre.ss  of  Indus- 
trial Organization,  which  requires  annual 
dues  aggregating  many  times  the  insignifi- 
cant one-  or  two-dollar  poll  tax  for  the  privi- 
lege of  working,  should  be  so  concerned  about 
tlie  payment  of  this  small  amount  for  the 
privilege  of  voting. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
radical  element  and  the  Negro  element  are  be- 
hind this  legislation,  I  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  the  three  gentlemen  who  are 
taking  the  leading  part  In  advocating  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  are:  First,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  |Mr  Gavagan  I ,  of 
antllynch  fame,  who  represents  the  Harlem 
district:  second,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Marcantonio,  I  the  lone  Represen- 
tative of  the  American  Labor  Party,  and  third, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  |Mr  McKeoughI, 
who  has  the  distinction  of  representing  the 
so-called  Black  Belt  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
While  expressing  much  concern  over  the  right 
of  the  franchise  for  the  so-called  poor  white 
people  of  these  Southern  States.  It  Is  quite 
obvious  wherein  their  real  Interest  lies.  It  is 
really  remarkable  that  these  gentlemen 
should  have  the  power  to  sway  this  House 
Into  this  action  which  so  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers know  in  their  hearts  and  Inner  con- 
sciousness is  a  blight  upon  the  Constitution 
of  our  forefathers  and  a  sin  against  a  great  i 
section  of  this  country 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  poll 
tax.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  elec- 
tion machinery  of  the  great  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, as  well  as  these  other  States  where  it 
operntes.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  wise  pro- 
vision But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  right,  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to 
prescribe  its  own  qualifications  for  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  in  Its  primaries  For  It  is  ap- 
pa-ent  to  all  that  if  this  Concress  can  by  leg- 
islative action  abolish  the  poll-tax  require- 
ment in  the  primaries  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi then  It  can  also  do  away  with  the  edu- 
cational qualifications  for  the  privilege  of  vot- 
irg  in  the  primaries  of  that  State.  And  it  Is 
equally  obvious  that  If  this  Con:  "ss  can  do 
away  with  the  poll  tax  and  the  educational 
qualifications  in  the  primaries  then  It  can 
likewise  abolish  the  requirement  of  registra- 
tion 

And  Mr  Chairman.  I  here  and  now  predict 
that  should  this  diabolical  effort  to  violate 
the  Constitution  succeed  in  passing  both 
Houses  of  the  Consiress  It  will  be  siened  by 
the  President  and  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  now  constituted.  Moreover,  1  pre- 
dict that  the  consunrmatic n  of  that  action 
will  be  followed  bv  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  abolish  the  educational  qualifications  and 
the  qualification  of  registration,  and  that 
chaos  and  corruption  of  the  worst  type  will 
prevail  In  the  elections  throughout  this 
country  When  all  of  these  things  have  been 
done  many  of  you  gentlemen  sitting  there 
now  in  your  seats  will  find  that  the  chickens 
have  come  home  to  roost  and  that  the  South 
alone  will  not  be  the  sufferer  of  this  mis- 
guided legislative  action.  Similarly,  I  predict 
that  we  will  have  a  repetition  of  the  days 
following  the  Civil  War  when  the  bayonet 
was  resorted  to  in  order  to  enforce  the  so- 
called  force  bills. 

And  all  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  being  at- 
tempted at  a  time  when  we  need  above  every- 
thing else  national  unity — when  this  country 
is  at  death  grip  with  the  most  powerful  ene- 
mies by  which  it  has  ever  been  confronted. 
And,  mind  you,  all  of  this  is  being  attempted 


by  these  reformers  under  the  guise  of  democ- 
racy. Democracy — when  they  attempt  by 
force  of  the  Federal  bayonet  to  prescribe  the 
manner  and  qualifications  of  elections  within 
the  confines  of  a  sovereign  SUte? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  never  thought  that  I  would 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  E>emocratlc 
Party,  the  party  to  which  my  forebears,  have 
belonged  for  generations — the  party  which 
has  been  nourished,  protected,  and  fathered 
by  the  South— would  take  the  lead  under  its 
administration  to  force  this  type  of  action 
down  the  throat  of  its  best  friend.  Since 
the  Civil  War  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  everything  the  South  had 
to  offer.  When  the  Democratic  Party  offered 
a  candidate  for  President  it  knew  that  it  had 
the  support  of  the  solid  South.  In  that 
section  it  has  been  little  short  of  treason 
for  these  many  years  to  do  other  than  Tote 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

In  all  these  years  the  South  has  asked 
for  little,  and  gotten  less  from  that  party. 
In  fact,  the  only  thing  that  it  has  ever  gotten 
out  of  the  Deniocratic  Party  when  it  was  in 
power  was  the  privilege  of  having  representa- 
tives In  the  two  branches  of  the  Congress, 
which  the  Constitution  guaranteed  It.  Prior 
to  the  Civil  War  that  great  section  of  this 
country  furnished  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
great,  outstanding  political  figures  of  the 
country.  It  furnished  its  Washington.  Its 
Jefferson,  Its  Patrick  Henry,  Its  Lee.  Its  Davis, 
and  its  George.  Today  the  caliber  of  Its 
men  has  not  decayed.  It  still  provides  the 
Nation  with  much  of-  its  leadership.  But 
b?cause  of  Its  political  Isolation  It  is  denied 
the  privilege  cf  one  of  Its  sons  becoming 
the  nominee  of  Its  party  for  the  exalted 
office  of  the  Presidency.  This  is  not  because 
it  does  not  have  the  men  of  Presidential 
caliber,  but  because  that  party  realizes  that 
it  already  has  the  votes  of  that  section  of 
the  solid  South:  and  always  the  nominee 
comes  from  some  doubtful  section. 

When  the  party  is  in  power  the  sweetest 
plums  of  political  patronage  and  preference 
likewise  go  to  other  sections  where  political 
allegiance  is  not  so  constant.  Tlie  only  thing 
the  South  has  ever  asked,  and  the  only  rea- 
son it  has  been  so  constantly  and  consistently 
loyal  to  the  Democratic  Party,  has  been  l>e- 
cause  It  thought  that  that  party  offered  It  the 
privilege  of  handling  its  own  domestic  and 
internal  affairs.  Today  we  see  the  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  the  ingratitude  of  that  party,  Joining 
hands  with  the  Republican  Party:  nay,  more 
than  that,  taking  the  leadership  In  trying  to 
pass  another  Force  bill  to  compel  a  great 
people  of  a  great  section  of  this  country  to 
accept  certain  rules  and  regulations  which 
will  prevent  the  people  of  the  Southland 
from  even  controlling  their  own  election 
laws,  their  own  State  primaries,  and  meet- 
ing their  own  problems  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  section. 

It  might  be  well  in  this  connection,  in  pass- 
ing, to  point  out  to  those  beneficiaries  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  those  of  you  who  are  today  becom- 
ing a  party— an  unwilling  party,  I  grant  you. 
but  nevertheless  a  party— to  forcing  this  leg- 
islation down  our  throats,  that  if  you  are 
going  to  deny  our  people  the  right  to  control 
these  political  and  social  matters  which  are 
so  peculiarlv  their  own.  there  is  little,  if  any- 
thing, left  "to  the  South  as  grounds  for  a 
unified  support  of  that  party.  Might  they 
not  well  reason  that  if  this  last  vestige  of 
benefit  which  they  receive  from  that  solid 
support  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  be  re- 
moved by  a  Democratic  administration,  they 

might  profitably  seek  another  course  and  Join 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  in  frequent 
changes  of  their  political  affiliations?  There 
is  only  one  hope  left  to  us— the  hope  that  In 

tiie  Senate,  where  the  rules  of  procedure  are 
different  and  where  the  time  for  debate  is 
unlimited,  this  iniquitous  and  vicious  attempt 
to  violate  the  Constitution  of  our  forefathers 


if! 


i» 
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to  be  of  ass.slance  to  him. 


And,  mind  you.  all  of  this  Is  being  aiiempiea 
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may  be  stopped.  I  feel  confident  that  there 
an'  sufficient  courageous  Members  of  that 
body  who.  like  the  Spartans  of  old.  will  say, 
"It  .shall  not  pass  " 

Mr  Chairman,  I  concliide  where  I  began. 
I  realize  the  futility  of  these  remarks,  but  I 
thought  It  might  be  well  to  give  my  brethren 
some  cold  facts  to  consider  as  we  progress 
further  along  the  road,  over  which  we  are 
passing  so  rapidly  these  days,  that  leads  to 
destruction  ut  constitutional  go.'^nment. 
This  Ill-advised  movement  has  addrd  nothing 
to  the  unity  of  our  cau.se.  the  KOlidtirlty  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  South,  or  the  para- 
mount and  all-Important  objective  of  win- 
ning the  bloocly  stru^t^le  for  existence  In 
which  we  are  now  engaged  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  I  repeat  the  warnli^tj  which  I  have 
sounded  from  this  ao<jr  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  past  year:  This  gigantic  struggle 
for  our  verv  t'xi-lcuce  cannot  be  won  as  long 
as  the  social  reformers  who  are  so  prevalent 
In  high  placc-s  In  tni.s  Government  place 
their  far-reaching,  and  in  son^e  Instances 
fantastic,  reforms  above  the  obJ(v<t,ive  of 
Winning  the  war. 


Sports  in  Wartime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

OF    NEW    JEI.-Ei- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1943 

Mr.      SUNDSTROM.     Mr.       Speaker, 
sports   have   been  one  of   the  greatest 
assets  in  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  American  people,  not  only  for 
the  thousands  who  have  participated  in 
these  sports,   but   also  for   the   millions 
of  Americans  who  have  followed  sports. 
Perseverance,  team  play,  the  will  to  suc- 
ceed, the  will  to  win.  to  be  able  to  ac- 
cept adversity  without  discouragement, 
that   never-say-die  spirit,  are  a  few  of 
the  things  sport  has  done  for  the  youth 
of  America.     Today,  a.s  a  result  of  the 
traininer  received  and  the  participation 
In  sports,  our  soldiers  all  over  the  globe 
ar*"  living  up  to  their  reputation  as  the 
finest  fighters  in  the  world.    It  is  through 
this  medium  that  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try first  learns  the  fundamentals  of  that 
comp>etitive  spirit  and  ambition  that  has 
made  these  United  States  great.     Young 
men  and  women  learn  the  principle  that 
a  single  Ios.s  does  not  mean  defeat,  but 
— thnt,  through  the  lesson  learned  in  this 
loss,  they  can,  by  better  application,  win 
another  time.    "If  at  first  you  don't  .suc- 
ceed, try,  try  again"  is  the  principle  that 
has  won  many  a  difficult  battle,  created 
some  of  the  greatest  inventions  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  has  made  this  a  bet- 
ter universe  in  which  to  live. 

Sports,  organized  and  unorganized,  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race.  Today  when  so  much  is  expected 
of  workers  at  home,  relaxation  is  neces- 
sary if  their  health,  morale,  and  pro- 
duction capacity  are  to  be  upheld. 

There  has  Ijeen  some  talk  of  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  a  sports 
coordinator  or  a  three-man  committee  to 
make  recommendations  on  continuation 
or    abandonment    of    certain    organized 


sport.  Such  a  committee.  In  my  opinion. 
Is  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  The 
men  who  control  these  sports  are  Ameri- 
can and  I  am  sure  would  cooperate  with 
our  Government  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Sports  are  primarily  local  situations  and 
should  be  approved  and  supervised  by 
local  authorities.  Leave  farming  to  the 
farmers,  business  to  the  businessmen, 
and  sports  to  the  sp>ortsmen.  who  have 
performed  real  and  substantial  services 
ir  the  development  of  the  trmporament, 
per.sonulity.  and  spirit  of  our  Nation. 


Pipe  Lines  Alone  Will  Mot  Do  tlie  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  Trx.\« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 

■  Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Sp<.'aker.  befoie  rationing  was  applied 
the  consumption  of  oil  and  ga..oiine  on 
the  north  Atlantic  seaboard  for  civilian 
use  WIS  normally  about  1.600.000  barrels 
per  day,  95  percent  of  which  was  trans- 
ported by  ocean  tank  .ships.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  these  .shipments 
consulted  of  gasoline  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  the  heavier  types,  principally 
of  crude  oil.  The  major  portion  of  the 
crude  oil  shipments  went  to  the  refining 
districts  of  Bayonne,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston. 

Under  present  conditions  less  than 
1.000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  gasoline  are 
now  transported  daily  from  the  South- 
west to  the  eastern  seaboard,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  by  rail  for  all.  or  a  portion, 
of  the  distance.  The  railroads  are  said 
to  have  71.000  tank  cars  engaged  in  the 
oil  movement,  many  of  which  are  con- 
stantly in  the  repair  shops.  They  al.so 
have  i.Ilocalion  for  1.200.000  steel  drums 
which  they  are  hauling  in  common  box- 
cars. The  drums  hold  slightly  less  than 
one  and  one-fourth  barrels  each  and  are 
used  principally  for  kerosene.  Ration- 
ing, of  course,  will  continue  to  be  applied 
to  hold  consumption  within  the  limits  of 
the  capacity  of  the  rail  lines. 

Two  large  pipe  lines,  one  of  24-inch, 
the  other  of  20-mch  diameter,  now  under 
construction  from  Texas,  are  expected  to 
be  completed  to  the  eastern  seaboard, 
the  one  by  July,  the  other  by  Eiecember, 
next.  It  is  claimed  that  the  24-inch  hne 
will  have  a  capacity  of  300.000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  per  day,  and  the  20-inch  line 
a  capacity  of  235,000  barrels  of  gasoline 
per  day.  Just  how  much  of  this  total 
of  535,000  barrels  will  reach  the  eastern 
seaboard,  no  one  can  say.  Major  Parten. 
itvS  principal  promoter,  stated  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  that 
much  of  it  might  go  to  supply  a  great 
deficiency  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
districts  and  intervening  territory — 
Hearings,  page  248. 

Before  the  priorities  were  granted  for 
the  steel  the  large  pipe  line  was  repre- 
sented as  a  temporary  measure  to  re- 
Ueve  an  acute  situation  on  tlie  eastern 


.seaboard  cau.sed  by  the  war.  Major 
Parten,  from  the  Office  of  the  Oil  Ad- 
ministrator, stated  before  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  that  when  the 
war  was  over  the  movement  of  oil  to  the 
East  would  go  back  to  the  ocean  tank- 
ers— hearings,  pnge  247.  Mr.  Eastman 
made  a  similar  statement  before  the  Ma- 
loney  committee — hearings,  page  725. 
It  was  contended  by  Major  Parten  that 
the  pip)e  line  would  not  become  obsolete 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  as  u  would  then 
be  utilized  for  natural  gas  and  other 
purpo.se>; — hearings,  page  248. 

Now  from  others  in  authority,  we  liear 
a  diffei-ent  story.  The  priorities  have 
been  granted,  and  tlic  pipe  lines  are  un- 
der construction.  One  line  has  bten 
compieled  from  LongvH  w  Tex.,  to  Nor- 
ris  City.  III.,  and  the  other  has  been  ap- 
proved from  Houston  to  Srymoiu-.  Ind., 
both  to  be  ultimately  extended  to  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Tlie  manner  proposed  for  the  opera- 
tion of  these  two  huge  pipe  lines  is  not 
generally  known,  but  it  is  fully  described 
by  Mr.  George  A.  Wilson.  Director  of 
Transportation.  Petroleum  Administra- 
tor for  War.  Mr.  Wil.son  with  Dr  Elli- 
ott, Director  of  Stock  Piling  and  Trans- 
portation Resources  Division.  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  appeared  before  the 
Hcmse  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
March  16  last.  The'  plan  stated  is  set 
forth  on  page  197  of  the  hearings,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Stakkes.  How  does  the  Defense  Plant 
CorporaUoii  get  any  return?  Is  It  by  charg- 
ing private  parties  for  the  use  of  the  hne? 

Mr  WiisoN.  It  operates  m  thi.s  way.  sir. 
It  leases  the  hne  to  its  other  subsidiary,  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation;  ami  the  De- 
fense Supplies  Corporation  buys  the  oil  at 
Its  source  in  Texas  and  delivers  it  at  Its 
easterly  terminus  and  resells  It  there,  plus 
a  figure  to  reimburse  It  for  Its  costs.  In 
that  way  it  reduces  what  it  has  to  pay  In 
the  way  of  reimbursement  fi  r  raUrcad  trans- 
porUtlon.  by  keeping  It  all  In  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Cc-rporatlon  family. 

E\ery  dime  that  they  save  In  purchasli:g 
th:s  oil  iit  the  sotn-ce  and  mcvliiK  it  throuch 
their  own  pipe  line  and  getting  it  to  the  east- 
ern destlnntion  without  paying  any  otlier 
carrier,  or  by  paying  connecting  earners 
les.ier  amounts,  they  simply  reduce  by  that 
precise  saving  their  disburs^'meiit  co»t«  un- 
der the  so-called  subsidy  to  repay  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr  Starnbs  Prom  where  does  thle  subsidy 
come? 

Mr  Wilson  The  subsidy  applies  only  to 
these  shipments  which  continue  to  be  made 
by  rail. 

You  see  as  to  each  barrel  which  moves  over 
either  the  24-lnch  or  the  20-lnch  line,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  that 
lesser  barrelage  to  pay  subsidies  on.  I  do 
not  like  the  tise  of  the  word;  It  has  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  here.  The  subsidy  Ui  each 
Instance  amounts  to  more  than  a  dollar  a 
barrel.  So  that  on  each  barrel  Uiey  ship 
over  their  own  pipe  Une  they  have  saved 
about  $1.05.  and,  at  the  siime  time,  they  have 
paid  the  cost  of  operations  and  amorllzaiiun 
of  the  new  pipe  lines  that  they  are  building 

Mr.  8TAHNE8.  What  about  the  Defence  Sup- 
plies Corporation?  Where  does  it  get  Its 
money  from  with  which  to  buy  that  oil  down 
In  Texas? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  Starneb  Where  does  the  R«X)nJtruc- 
tlon  Finance  Corporation  get  Its  money? 
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Mr  Wilson.  Prom  Congress,  by  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr  Encex  Who  gets  the  35  cents  a  barrel 
for  transporting  this  oil  from  the  Texas  neld 
to  the  seaboard? 

Mr.   Wilson.  Tlie   Reconstruction   Finance 

Corporation 

Mr  Encel.  Does  that  amount  pay  the  cost 
or  transportation  and  also  amortization  ccsu? 

Mr  Wilson    Yes.  sir. 

Mr    Encel.  What  percentage  do  you  fijure 

It? 

Mr.  Wilson  On  the  5-year  basis,  that  will 
pay  the  entire  coft  of  the  facility. 

Prom  the.se  statements  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  pipe  lines  are  not  to  be  oper- 
ated as  common  carriers,  but  will  only 
transport  the  oil  and  gasoline  that  the 
operators  purchase  in  Texas,  at  prices 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  They  will 
then  sell  the  oil  and  ga.roline  in  tlie  mar- 
kets of  the  North  and  East  at  prices  to 
cover  the  cost  of  transportation,  plus  a 
profit  sufficient  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
tht  pipe  lines  in  a  period  of  5  years.  They 
estimate  that  35  cents  per  barrel  will  be 
Fuflicient  for  the  purpose,  provided  that 
the  lines  can  be  operated  to  their  full 
capacity  of  535.000  barrels  per  day. 

While  the  officials  of  the  Oil  Admin- 
istration say  that  the  cost  of  the  pipe 
lines  will  be  amortized  in  5  years,  they 
do  not  claim  that  the  money  will  be  ac- 
tually  collected    and    refunded    to   the 
Treasury.    They  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  paying  to  the  oil  companies 
about  $1.05  per  barrel  on  all  oil  trans- 
ported to  the  East  by  rail.     The  rail  cost 
is  estimated   at   about   $1.40   per  barrel 
while  the  co.~t  of  the  movement  through 
the  large  pipe  lines  is  estimated  at  35 
cents  per  barrel.     Therefore,  if  535,000    | 
barrels  of   the  oil   is  daily  transported 
through  the  pipe  lines  instead  of  by  rail, 
the  Government  will  be  relieved  of  the 
payment    of   the    subsidy   of    $105    per 
bairc'  on  all  the  oil  so  moved. 

This  sophistry  may  catch  a  few  of  the 
unwary.     The  weakness  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  that  it  does  not  relieve  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  payment  of  any  portion 
of   the  sub.sidy  now  being  paid  to  the 
Oil  companies  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
excessive  costs  of  the  rail  transporta- 
tion of  oil.     The  pipe  Uncs  do  not  di- 
minish the  rail  hauls  one  iota.     In  fact, 
the  pipe  linc.>  and  rail  lines  tosethcr  can- 
not possibly  supply  the  East  with  their 
normal  needs.     The  rail  shipments  have 
passed    their    peak    of    about    800.000 
barrels,    and    the    two    pipe    lines    will 
transport  only  525.000  barrels.     Both  to- 
gether, are  265.000  barrels  short  of  the 
requirement.-^. 

The  Railway  Commi.ssion  of  Texas  has 
ju  -isdiction  over  all  intrastate  pipe-line 
operations  in  that  Stale.  On  May  7, 
1S43.  the  following  A.ssociated  Press  dis- 
patch was  given  out  from  the  State 
capitol: 

ArsTiN.  Mav  7  —Chairman  Jefter,  of  the 
Texas  Railroad  Comml.'^slon,  disclosed  that  the 
Petroleum  Admini.stratlon  for  War  will  start 
purchasing  80.000  barrels  of  West  Texas  sour 
crudes  dally  next  week  for  the  'big  Inch" 
pipe  line. 

•'The  flow  of  sour  crudes  through  the  Long- 
Tlew  to  Norrls  City,  111  .  line  will  be  stepped 
up  to  115C00  barrels  a  day  within  a  short 
time,"  Jester   said. 


Jester  asserted  that  the  flow  of  sour  crudei 
through  the  24-lnch  outlet  will  be  main- 
tained as  a  definite  policy. 

"The  crude  will  be  handled  by  pipe  line 
from  west  Texas  to  the  coast,  and  then  by 
reverse  lines  to  the  'big  Inch'  connections," 
Jester  eald. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  officials  of 
the  P.  A.  W.  is  for  the  Government  to 
remain  permanently,  or  at  least  indefi- 
nitely, in  the  business  of  buying,  selling, 
and  transporting  oil.     Without  specific 
authority  from  Congress,  they  have  al- 
ready committed  us  to  that  policy.     If 
the  plan  had  been  offered  as  a  war  meas- 
ure to  remain  in  effect  during  the  emer- 
gency, it  would  have  been   a  different 
proposition.      But  here,  they  are  fixing 
the  price  of  transporting  the  oil  from 
Texas  to  the  East,  which  they  say  is  35 
cents  per  barrel.     They  are   building 
two  transcontinental  pipe  lines  to  cost 
approximately  $200,000,000.      They  say 
that  at  the  end  of  5  years  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  saved  enough  money  to 
amortize  the  cost,  and  this  is  the  policy, 
war  or  no  war.     They  make  no  excep- 
tion. ,  , 

While  the  priorities  for  the  steel  for 
the  pipe  lines  were  granted  by  W.  P.  B. 
as  a  war  measure,  it  seems  clear  from  all 
the  circumstances  that  the  real  purpose 
was   for   permanent  post-war  use.  and 
possibly  the  war  program  has  really  been 
crippled  on  account  of  it.    For  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  large  pipe  hnes,  in- 
cluding necessary  feeders,  pumps,  stor- 
age tanks,  and  so  forth,  703.251  tons  of 
steel  have  been  allocated  by  the  W.  P.  B. 
This  amount  of  steel  would  have  con- 
I   structed  310  tanker  ships  of  the  average 
capa-'ity  of  85.000  barrels.     Such  ships 
are  now  our  greatest  possible  war  need. 
Our  net  losses  of  ships  the  past  year  ex- 
ceed construction  of  all  the  AUied  Powers 
combined  by  over  l.OOO.COO  tons.    Donald 
Nelson    actually   turned    the    allocation 
down  twice.    It  seems  that  his  first  judg- 
ment  has  been   ratified   by   subsequent 

events. 

Next  to  ocean  tankers,  transportation 
of  crude  and  fuel  oils  by  barge  will  in- 
volve far  less  critical  steel  than  by  any 
other  known  method.  If  wooden  barges 
are  to  be  made  use  of  during  the  emer- 
gency, the  argument  in  favor  of  barges 
over  pipe  lines  is  unanswerable.  But  P. 
A.  W.  executives  have  told  us  in  some  of 
the  hearings  that  crude  oil  cannot  be 
transported  in  wooden  barges.  They 
have  made  the  claim  that  nothing  but 
the  heavy  residual  oils  can  be  so  trans- 
ported and  that  this  type  would  only 
embrace  about  10  percent  of  the  total  oil 
requirements  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

These  P.  A.  W.  officials  have  certainly 
been  misled  by  some  person.  If  they  had 
gone  to  responsible  and  practical  busi- 
nessmen who  have  actually  hauled  mil- 
lions of  barrels  of  crude  oil  in  wooden 
barges,  they  would  net  have  made  such 
statements. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wansley,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  W.  D.  Hadtn  Co., 
producers  of  shell,  sand,  and  gravel,  of 
Galves'ton.  wTites  me  as  follows: 

From  1908  to  1920  I  was  connected  with 
Chas.   Clark  &  Co.  of  Galveston,  Tex.,   this 


company  being  engaged  In  Jetty  construc- 
tion and  the  transportation  of  oil  In  barges 
along  the  Texas  coast,  and  sometimes  to 
Louisiana  ports.  During  those  years  there 
were  no  intracoastal  canals  and  all  the  trans- 
portation was  coastwise  and  only  wooden 
barges  were  used  and  only  crude  oil  was 
transported  in  those  barges. 

When  the  Preeport  Sulphur  Co.  opened  at 
Freeport.  Tex..  Chas.  Clarke  ie  Co.  trans- 
ported the  oil  required  for  their  operations 
until  they  constructed  their  own  plant,  and 
all  this  oil  was  transported  from  Beaumont 
and  Port  Arthur  to  Preeport  In  wooden 
barges.  For  many  years  they  transported 
oil  from  Beaumont  to  Galveston  and  from 
the  Goose  Greek  oil  field  to  Port  Arthur 
and  Beaumont  In  wooden  barges. 

The  firm  of  W.  A.  Guyton  &  Co.  of  Gal- 
veston. Tex.,  was  also  engaged  In  similar 
business  and  owned  several  wooden  barges 
In  which  they  transported  oil  as  far  as 
Florida  ports  during  those  years. 

Capt.  W.  L.  Jones,  whose  main  office 
is  in  the  Stewart  Building.  Houston, 
writes  me  as  follows: 

In  reference  to  the  transportation  of  crude 
oil  in  wooden  barges.  I  beg  to  state  that  dui  - 
Ing  a  period  between  19^0  and  1923,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  oil  handled  by  barges  was 
carried  in  wooden  built  barges,  as  very  Uvi 
steel  barges  were  In  use  prior  to  that  time, 
and  from  1900  through  1910.  th«M  was  an 
enormous  amount  of  crude  oil  handled  from 
the  Spindle  Top  field  near  Beaumont.  Tc-x. 
There  were  a  number  of  companies  towing 
cU  during  that  period  of  time,  which  one  of 
the  largest  companies  was  the  Charles  Clark 
Co  of  Galveston,  Tex.  Higgens  Towing  Co.. 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  and  Picton  &  Co.  also 
handled  a  great  deal  of  oil  In  barges,  coast- 

I  also  towed  quite  a  good  deal  of  oU  from 
the  Goose  Creek  field,  from  1916  through 
1923,  which  was  all  handled  in  wooden 
barges. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hershey,  of  the  Butcher-Ar- 
thur Co.,  chief  office  at  301  Broadway, 
Houston,  advises  me  that  the  Barker 
Barge  Co.  is  now  hauUng  oil  in  both  st?el 
and  wooden  barges  from  New  Iberia  to 
New  Orleans. 

P.  A.  W.  officials  have  also  put  state- 
ments in  some  of  the  hearings  to  the 
effect  that  barge  transportation  is  not 
practical  for  long  hauls.  This  was  one  Qf 
the  arguments  with  which  they  hoped  to 
kill  the  Florida  barge  channel. 

I  know  of  no  traffic  expert  who  has 
ever  given  an  opinion  to  that  effect.  The 
Butcher-Arthur  Co..  of  Houston,  now 
have  24  tugboats  and  a  large  number  of 
barges  engaged  in  the  oil  trade.  Their 
tows  operate  over  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Canal  from  Houston  to  Carrabelle.  Fia.. 
and  from  Helena.  Ark.,  and  from  Baton 
Rouge  to  Cincinnati.  These  distances 
range  from  about  1.000  to  2,000  miles. 

Hon.  Chester  C.  Thompson,  president 
of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation, 
writes  me  as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  the  Federal 
Barge  Lines,  operated  by  this  corporation,  is 
now  engaged  In  the  transportation  of  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  bulk  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, principally  fuel  and  furnace  oil.  and 
commercial  gasoline. 

Generally.  thU  traffic  is  moving  from  New 

Orleans    Plaquemlne,  and  Baton  Rouge.  La.. 

and  Helena,  Ark.,  to  Cairo  and  Wood  River. 

Ill    Minneapolis,  and  Winona.  Minn.,  as  well 

,    as  to  and  from  intermediate  points.    A  larce 

1    portion  of  the  petroleum  movement  bandied 
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by  this  enterprise  Is  over  a  distance  exceed- 
ing 1000  miles,  which  I  believe  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  long  haul. 

About  18  or  20  years  ago.  many  of  the 
dams  on  the  Ohio  having  been  com- 
pleted, Jones  &  LauRhlin  Co.  sent  their 
fir.st  full  tow  of  steel  from  Aliquippa  to 
St.  Loul.s.  The  trip  was  made  in  14  days. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Shepherd,  their  chief  enfjineer, 
stated  that  they  were  already  estab- 
li.-<hinK  terminals  at  St.  Louis  and  at 
Memphis.  I  a.sked  him  if  his  company 
would  use  the  Texas  Intracoastal  Canal 
In  the  event  of  its  extension  to  the  Mis- 
Ms.sippi.  His  reply  was  yes,  that  It  was 
their  policy  to  use  water  transportation 
as  far  as  it  was  possible.  That  the  econ- 
omics in  favor  of  water  transportation 
were  reflected  in  greater  proportion  in 
long  than  in  short  hauls.  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, in  charRe  of  the  barge  operations 
of  his  company  on  the  Ohio.  Mi.ssissippi. 
and  Monongahela.  had  a  wider  experi- 
ence in  barce  traffic  than  any  other  man 
In  the  United  States.  Jones  &  Laufh- 
Im  were  the  largest  barce-line  shippers 
in  America,  and  Mr.  Shepherd  was  the 
highest  authority  we  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Gulf  In- 
tracoastal Canal  into  Texas  from  the 
Mis.si.ssippi  River,  millions  of  tons  of 
steel  have  been  shipped  there  by  barge. 
It  has  been  of  immense  value  in  furnish- 
ing material  for  the  building  of  thou- 
sands of  highway  bridges;  thousands  of 
derricks  for  oil  explorations;  and  the 
laying  of  thousands  of  miles  of  pipe 
lines. 


Russell  Leroy  Hult^ren 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CALirOKNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  profound  feeling  of 
humble  pride,  the  reasons  for  which  I 
shall  not  detail  here,  that  I  include  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  article  from  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  which  tells  of  the  remarkable 
record  of  Staff  Sgt.  Russell  Hultgren.  of 
La  Verne,  Calif.,  in  the  service  of  his 
country: 

C.^UrORNIA  rLYER  DECOR.\TED  FIVE  TIMES  IN  DAT 

Advanceo  American  Bk^t..  Sot-TH.  Pacific, 
M.iy  10  (delayed  I. —  Staff  Sgt  Russell  Hult- 
gieii.  of  La  Vorne.  Cahr  .  is  one  of  Uie  most 
decorated  enlisted  men  In  the  United  Stales 
Army,  with  six  awards— five  of  which  he  re- 
ceived in  1  day 

Hultgren.  nidloman-gunner  aboard  a  Fly- 
ing Portress,  is  credited  with  shooliuK  down 
three  Japanese  planes.  He  was  wounded  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  won  tlie  Silver  Scar  for  a 
bt'nibing  raid  on  Wake  Idaud 

The  Army  announced  today  that  Hultgren 
received  the  fcllowing  awardis  on  April  29  in 
New  Zealand:  The  Purple  Heait  award  lor  a 
wound  received  during  a  tKimbing  mission; 
an  Air  Medal  tor  a  bombing  mifcsu'ii  la.st  Octo- 
ber  IJ  on  Buka  Passage;   the  Distinguished 


Plying  Cross  for  8  months'  action  and  more 
than  200  operational  hours;  the  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  in  lieu  of  a  second  Air  Medal  for  an 
additional  ICO  hours,  the  Oak  Leal  Cluster  In 
lieu  of  a  third  Air  Medal  for  another  100 
hours. 

Hultgren  once  crash-landed  cff  Bougain- 
ville Island  of  the  Solomon  group  with  Br:;^ 
Gen.  Laverne  G    Baunders. 

"That  was  one  time  I  was  really  scared." 
Hultgren  said.  "Maybe  It  was  because  there 
wa.s  a  general  aboard." 

He  accompanied  the  bombers  that  attacked 
Guadalcanal  before  the  marines  landf  d  Be- 
fore enll.sting  In  the  Air  Corps  in  1939  he  was 
a  truck  driver  and  merchant-marine  sailor. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Marvin  Jones 


ErrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Judge  Marvin  Jone.s,  chairman  of  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  still  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  In  the  public  mind 
about  the  purpose  of  this  conference.  I  want 
to  make  the  following  facts  perfectly  clear: 

1.  This  Conference  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question  of  relief  during  or 
after  the  war.  So  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  this  matter  Is  being  h.mdled  by 
Governor  Lehman's  organlzatinn.  Tlie  Pres- 
ident ha.s  Indicated  very  definitely  that  the 
matter  of  relief  will  be  handled  outside  of 
this  conference   and  In  some  other   way. 

2.  This  conference  Is  a  fact-finding  body. 
It  Is  composed  of  repiesentulives  from 
friendly  countries  all  over  the  Wurld  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  problems  of 
production  and  consumption  and  Inter- 
change of  views  of  their  agricultural  com- 
modifies 

3  The  conference  cxcharges  views,  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  facts  and  report  find- 
ings as  to  what  sti-pa  wiiuld  be  best  cnUu- 
laled  to  secure  a  better  nu'thix.1  of  produc- 
tion, fuller  consumption  and  use.  auU  a 
greater  Interchange  of  commodities.  The 
several  delegations  will  i«ubmlt  these  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  their  respec- 
tive countries.  No  commitment  of  any  kind 
will  or  can  be  made  by  this  conference. 
Each  government  may  take  whatever  action 
It  deems  wise  in  respect  to  any  or  all  of 
these  recommendations. 


Dr.  Robert  Morss  Lovett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?.' TATI'.ES 

Tuesday .  May  25.  1943 

Mr.    ROWAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  thj  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  19.  1943: 

DR     Lovrrr    is    definded — socaATES    pabai  lel 

SEEN    IN   CONGRESS   ACTION   AGAINST  OFFICIAI, 

To  the  EnrroR  or  the  New  Yoek  Times: 

Since  July  1939  Dr  RoUrt  Morss  Lovett 
has  served  with  distinction  as  Gdvernmeut 
Secretary  of  the  Virgin  Islands  During  the 
pre.vent  se.ssion  of  CoiuTess,  h(  wever.  a  small 
group  of  Repre.sentatlves  has  capriciously 
charged  —  without  adducing  a  shred  of  ac- 
ceptable evidence — that  Dr  Lovett  Is  unfit 
for  Government  employment  "by  reason  of 
association  "  at  one  time  or  another  since 
1922  'wiih  organizations  whose  aims  or  pur- 
poses have  been  subversive  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  Th!«  group  now 
seeks  to  have  the  House  cut  ofl  Dr.  Lovetfa 
salary  and  thus  dismKs  him  In  disgrace  from 
public  ofHce. 

Those  who  know  Dr  Lovett  and  who  are 
familiar  with  his  long  and  brilliant  record  aa 
scholar  and  public  servant  can  testify  to  his 
unimpeac.iable  character  and  to  his  com- 
plete devotion  to  his  cciuntry.  If  they  bestir 
themselves  on  hts  behalf,  he  need  not  fall 
victim  to  a-s  unfair  a  pniitical  attack  as  has 
been  made  in  modern   times. 

A.s  for  the  Irresponsible  legislators  who  have 
leveled  this  reckless  charge  against  Dr.  Lov- 
ett. they  have  a  lesson  to  learn  frcra  ancient 
Athens.  Socrates  was  condemned  as  a  pro- 
;  moter  of  "subversive'  thinking  and  was 
forced  to  dunk  the  hemlock  When  the 
Athenian  community  later  realized  and  re- 
pented its  error,  those  who  had  Instigated 
the  action  aeainst  the  great  philo.sopher  were 
reviled  and  forced  to  fiee  for  their  safety 

Ctrus  Eatoi*. 

Clcviland    Chio    May  IS.  1'j43. 


United  Nations  Food  Conference  at  Hot 
Spring:!,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  BR.^DLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  prepared  the  following 
remarks.  I  did  not  have  the  daily  calen- 
dar before  me  and  did  not  know,  there- 
fore, how  many  special  orders  were  al- 
ready on  the  docket.  Consequently,  in 
view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  pres- 
sure of  work  in  my  own  office,  I  have 
asked  and  received  unanimous  con.sent 
to  extend  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  finished  speaking 
in  the  Hou.'se  yesterday  on  the  subject  of 
the  Food  Conference  at  llut  Springs,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1 
launched  into  a  very  exhaustive  and 
what  sought  to  be  an  all-inclusive  reply. 
It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  he  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  mi.sspoke  on 
several  occasions. 

In  the  first  place,  he  made  mtntion 
of  the  fact  that  I  .sought  entrance  to  the 
conference  and  to  the  .se.s.sions  and  exec- 
utive se.-^sions  thereof  without  invitation. 
The  whole  purposes  of  my  remarks  yes- 
terday were  designed  to  retract  my  pre- 
vious a.ssurances  to  this  House  that 
Judge  Jones  had  invited  me  and  every 
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Member  of  Congress  to  come  down  to 
the  conference  and  attend  any  and  all 
sessions,  including  executive.  Accord- 
ing to  Cannon's  Procedure  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — stress  upon  which 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Jones  in  arriving  at  his 
final  decision  that  we  could  not  attend 
any  executive  committee  meetings — 
Members  of  Congress  are  admitted  into 
executive  committee  sessions  upon  in- 
vitation. Because  of  this  fact  and  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Jones'  private  invitation 
to  me.  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  pub- 
licized that  invitation  to  attend  any  and 
all  sessions,  including  executive,  as  noted 
In  my  remarks  yesterday.  I  felt  perfectly 
free  in  passing  on  that  invitation  to  the 
Membership  of  this  House  on  May  20. 
and  it  was  for  the  purposes  of  clarifying 
the  question  and  retracting  the  invita- 
tion that  I  took  the  floor  yesterday. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Texas  made 
several  remarks  to  the  effect  that  we 
Members  of  Congress  should  stay  here 
In  Washington  and  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  we  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  draw  our  pay  for  those  days  we 
are  ab.sent  from  Washington.  I  want  to 
a.'Jk  the  gentleman  right  now,  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  just  as  a  matter  of  fairness, 
whether  he  will  be  good  enough  to  in- 
form me.  and  inform  this  House, 
whether  he  has  always  abided  by  that 
principle?  In  other  words,  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  always  refused  to  accept  his 
pay  or  has  returned  to  the  Treasury  his 
pay  for  those  days  on  which  he  has  been 
absent  from  his  duties  here  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  purposes  of  making  speeches 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  for  which 
I  have  been  informed  reliably  were  on 
many  occasions,  if  not  all.  for  rather 
handsome  honorariums,  perhaps  run- 
ning into  hundreds  of  dollars  for  indi- 
vidual speeches? 

I  tried  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  yes- 
terday that  I  felt  I  was  honestly  dis- 
charging my  duties  to  my  constituents 
and  to  the  country  in  attempting  to  as- 
certain for  Just  what  kind  of  a  program 
or  programs  we  might  be  called  upon  in 
the  post-war  world  to  authorize  astro- 
nomical appropriations,  in  order  to  feed 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  His  answer 
was  that  we  could  call  members  of  the 
executive  branch  before  our  committees 
ant'  get  a  full  answer  at  the  proper  time. 
Le'  me  point  out  to  you  that  it  was  made 
perfectly  clear  to  me  in  my  opening  con- 
ference with  Judge  Jones  that  a  number 
of  these  meetings  down  the.e  in  Hot 
Springs  will  be  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  round-table  discussions  at  which  no 
minutes  will  be  taken  and  no  records 
made  thereof.  And  lest  we  forget — even 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  referred  to 
this  as  "a  private  conference."  Private? 
By  whose  authority? 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I 
made  reference  yesterday  and  to  which 
I  wish  now  to  address  myself  by  way 
of  clarification.  I  refer  to  the  hotel  rate 
of  $5  per  day  which  I  paid  in  Hot  Springs 
for  a  very  pleasant  room  and  very  fine 
meals.  I  did  not  make  it  clear  that  this 
Is  a  uniform  rate  applying  to  all  of  the 
delegates  and  I  believe  to  all  of  their  ad- 
visers, clerks,  stenographers  in  attend- 


ance, and  so  forth,  from  all  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own,  who  are  living  at  the 
Homestead  Hotel  during  the  conference. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Smith], 
and  myself  are  both  willingly  paying  our 
own  expenses.  We  are  sponging  on  no 
one.  We  do  not  intend  to  submit  any  ex- 
pense account  to  anyone  or  to  any  de- 
partment. I  doubt  this  is  true  of  anyone 
else  presently  living  at  the  Homestead 
Hotel. 

I  pointed  out  that  ordinarily  and  dur- 
ing their  resort  season  the  Homestead 
Hotel  charges  $14  per  day  for  that  room 
and   presumably   similar   meals.    I   as- 
sume the  owners  of  the  hotel  feel  this 
is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  reason- 
able profit  and  assuming,  of  course,  that 
they  are  not  always  operating  at  full 
capacity.    It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  con- 
tracted with  the  owners  of  the  hotel  for 
the  entire  use  of  their  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel during  this  conference,  and  the 
rate  to  which  I  refer  is  that  presumably 
established  by  the  Government.    It  is 
generally  recognized  that  under  the  New 
Deal  the  Government  seeks  to  make  no 
profit  on  any  of  its  transactions.    Gov- 
ernments, perhaps,  can  thus  survive,  but 
private  enterprise  cannot  survive  with- 
out   there    are    profits.    With    such    a 
spread  in  the  rates  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  hotel  facilities,  including  cot- 
tages, are  jammed  to  capacity,  it  is  but 
logical  to  assume  that  the  Government 
is  accepting  some  loss  in  the  transaction; 
just  how  much  loss  per  individual  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  fact  remains  that  I 
paid,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  the  bill  pre- 
sented to  me. 


Money— The   Most   Important   Issue   in 
the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  twenty-fifth  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money.  In 
this  installment  Senator  Cockrell  refers 
to  the  cause  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  silver.  This  brings  us  to  a 
fundamental  principle  of  economic  law, 
that  "use  creates  demand  and  demand 
creates  value." 

One  sure  way  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
silver  is  to  decrease  the  use  for  the  metal 
as  money  and  one  sure  way  to  enhance 
the  value  of  gold  is  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  the  metal  in  the  form  of 
money — a  principle  that  was  demon- 
strated during  the  period  just  prior  to 
and  by  the  passage  of  the  Gold  Revalu- 
ation Act. 

The  twenty-fifth  installment  of  Sena- 
tor Cockrell's  speech  follows: 

'The  foregoing  tables  show  that  during  the 
16   montha   ended   November   1,   1887,   this 


Department  was  able  to  pay  out  at  par  and 
keep  In  circtilation  $10.4S4.905  of  the  coined 
silver  dollars,  and  $72,597,732  ol  their  repre- 
sentatives.  the  certificates.  In  addition  to 
the  amounts  of  each  in  circulation  July  1, 
1886.  If  the  Department  had  been  able  to 
print  enough  certificates,  doubtless  the  whol© 
of  this  Increased  use  of  silver  would  have 
been  In  the  form  of  certificates,  and  few.  it 
any,  coined  dollars  would  have  been  paid  out. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  those  out  would 
have  been  returned  and  certificates  taken  in 
their  place. 

"There  should  always  be  In  the  Treasury 
enough  sliver  beside  that  held  against  out- 
standing certificates  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  at  once  supply  any  demand  for  It 
on  the  part  of  the  people;  but  all  held  in  the 
Treasury  In  excess  of  that  amount  is  abso- 
lutely useless  for  any  purpose,  and  Is  In  fact 
a  menace  to  the  silver  which  the  people  hold, 
and  also  to  the  United  States  notes  and  na- 
tional-bank notes — to  the  whole  circulating 
medium,  except  gold;  therefore  It  would  b« 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  prevent  any  accumula- 
tion of  sliver  In  the  Treasury  beyond  a  suf- 
ficient reserve  needed  to  meet  any  demand 
which  may  be  made  for  it.  This  can  be  done 
by  fixing  the  amount  of  such  reserve,  and 
providing  that  when  It  is  exceeded  by,  say, 
$5,000,000  the  purchase  of  bullion  shall  cease 
until  the  amount  held  by  the  Government 
again  equals  such  reserve. 

"Another  plan,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
recommended  by  my  predecessor  In  his  last 
annual  report,  would  be  to  provide  that  when 
the  reserve  was  exceeded,  an  amount  of 
United  States  notes  equal  in  value  to  such 
excess  should  be  canceled,  if  enough  of  them 
were  In  the  Treasury;  but  If  not,  then  the 
purchase  of  btillion  to  cease  until  the  maxi- 
mum reserve  should  be  reached.  This  would 
create  a  vacuum  In  the  circulating  medium 
which  would  be  filled  by  sUver.  The  amount  ' 
of  United  States  notes  would  be  gradually 
reduced  until  the  whole  were  extinguished; 
sliver  dollars  or  sliver  certificates  would  take 
the  place  of  United  States  notes  as  they  were 
retired.  This  plan  would  make  dur  cvirrency 
more  uniform  and  as  se  ure  as  now. 

"Neither  of  these  plans.  If  adopted,  would 
diminish  the  actual  or  potential  use  of  sUver 
as  currency  by  a  dollar.  In  my  Judgment.  It 
would  be  promoted  thereby." 

President  Cleveland.  In  his  third  annual 
message  of  December  1887.  makes  no  mention 
of  the  terrible  crisis  in  which  the  country 
had  been  enveloped.  That  was  In  1886.  The 
clouds  had  cleared  away,  and  the  silver  ques- 
tion was  not  80  Important. 

Mr.  President,  has  It  ever  occurred  to  the 
friends  of  unconditional  repeal,  when  they 
bring  before  us  the  weighty  power  of  the 
President's  recommendation,  that  It  Is  barely 
possible  that  the  President  may  be  mistaken 
now,  as  he  has  been  so  often  mistaken  here- 
tofore? 

I  refer  to  Secretary  Fairchild's  report  for 
1888,  page  29: 

"Sn-VEH  COINACX 

"The  ownership  of  silver  by  the  Govern- 
ment again  was  largely  decreased,  in  spite  of 
the  increase  of  the  total  stock  of  silver  dollars 
In  the  country,  by  the  coinage  of  16  months. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  decrease  of 
circulation  caused  by  the  cancelation  of  na- 
tional-bank notes  and  by  the  deposit  of 
money  with  the  Treasurer  by  the  banks  to 
redeem  their  notes  when  presented  for  that 
purpose  has  been  but  little  exceeded  by  the 
Increased  circulation  of  silver  certificates  and 
of  standard  silver  dollars;  thus  silver  seems 
to  have  filled  the  vacuum  catised  by  the  re- 
tirement of  national  bank  circulation.  The 
circulating  medium  In  small  denominations 
has  been  largely  converted  Into  silver  certifi- 
cates. And,  finally,  business  has  largely  in- 
creased In  the  South  and  in  portions  of  the 
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country  where  there  are  few  banking  facil- 
ities. 

"All  of  these  causes  have  cooperated  to  post- 
pone any  e^•ll  effects  which  might  arise  from 
a  continued  and  exceseive  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar:  but  the  danger  still  exists,  and  should 
be  guarded  against.  This  can  be  done  by 
the  adoption  of  the  recommondation  of  my 
lust  report,  viz,  by  fixing  the  maximum  of 
silver  which  shall  belong  to  the  Ocvern- 
ment.  and  by  pruvldtng  that  when  It  was  ex- 
ceeded by  $5.000  000.  the  purchase  of  sliver 
bullion  should  cease  until  the  amount 
owned  by  the  Government  should  he  a^aln 
reduced  to  such  maximum,  or  by  canceling 
United  States  notea  to  the  amount  of  the 
excess  over  the  maximum,  provided  the 
Government  held  thp  notps;  if  not.  then  by 
ceasing  the  purchase  of  bullion  Such  plan, 
If  adopted,  woi.!d  provide  a  safety  valve  which 
Would  be  8€lf-op>eratlve,  and  would  assure  the 
country  against  any  possible  danger  from 
Silver;  for  as  soon  as  It  exceeded  the  amount 
which  could  be  absorbed  In  the  baslness  of 
the  coimtry.  It  would  bevln  to  flow  Into  the 
Treasury  In  pa>inent  of  taxes,  and  would  l>e 
there  held  until  bvisiness  called  for  It.  and 
when  the  Government's  ownership  fell  below 
the  maximum,  the  purchase  of  the  bullion 
would  again  l>egln   " 

Now  I  quote  President  Cleveland's  nvssage 
of  December  23.  1888.  the  last  message.  In 
which  he  sayb. 

"The  Secretary  recommends  the  suspensli  m 
of  the  further  coinage  of  silver,  and  In  such 
recommendation  I  earnestly  concur.  For  fur- 
ther valuable  Information  and  timely  recom- 
mendations I  ask  the  careful  attention  of 
Congress   to   the   Secretary  s   report." 

We  drift  aiong  a  little  further  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  will  insert  extracta  from  Presi- 
dent Hjirrlson's  message  of  December  3.  1889. 
In  which  he  goes  on  to  show  how  the  lowering 
clouds  of  apprehension  and  danger  had 
passed  away  and  the  country  vraa  In  good  con- 
dition: 

"The  evil  anticipations  which  have  accom- 
panle<l  the  coinage  and  use  of  the  silver  dollar 
have  not  been  realized.  As  a  coin  it  has  not 
had  general  use.  and  the  public  treasury  has 
been  compelled  to  store  it.  But  this  is  mani- 
festly owing  to  the  fact  that  Us  paper  repre- 
sentative Is  more  couveiiieut.  The  geut  ral 
acceptance  and  use  of  the  silver  certificate 
Rhow  that  silver  has  not  been  otherwise  dis- 
credited. Some  favorable  cunditioiis  have 
contributed  to  maintain  this  practical  equal- 
ity. In  their  commercial  use  between  tlie  gold 
and  silver  dollars.  But  some  of  these  are 
trade  conditions  that  statutory  enactments  do 
not  control,  and  of  the  continuance  of  which 
we  can  not  be  certain." 

I  refer  now  to  his  messages  of  1890.  1891. 
and  1892.  and  to  the  finance  reports 

President  Harrison  in  his  message  of  De- 
cember 1,  1890.  in  referring  to  the  Sherman 
law  said: 

"Some  months  of  further  trial  will  be  ncc- 
eesary  to  determine  the  permanent  eff?ct  of 
the  recent  legislation  upon  silver  values,  but 
It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  increa.scd 
circulation  secured  by  the  act  has  exerted 
and  will  continue  to  exert  a  most  beneficial 
Influence  upon  business  and  upon  general 
values." 

In  his  message  of  Decemlxjr  9.  1891,  Presi- 
dent Harrison  says: 

"I  hope  the  depression  In  the  price  of  silver 
Is  temporary,  and  that  a  further  trial  of  this 
legislation  will  more  favorably  affect  it.  That 
the  increased  volume  of  currency  thus  sup- 
plied for  the  use  of  the  people  was  needed, 
and  that  beneficial  results  upon  trade  and 
prices  have  followed  this  legislation  I  think 
must  be  very  clear  to  everyone:  nor  should 
It  be  forgotten  that  for  every  dollar  of  these 
notea  Issued  a  full  dollar's  worth  of  silver 
bullion  Is  at  the  time  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  security  for  its  redemption. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  free 
coinage   of  silver   under  existing  conditions 


would  disastrously  affect  our  business  Inter- 
ests at  home  and  abroad. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  exports  of  gold  to  Europe  which  began 
In  February  last  and  continued  until  the 
close  ol  July,  aggregated  over  •70,000.  Tlie 
net  loss  of  gold  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
nearly  $68,000,000.  That  no  serious  monetary 
disturbance  resulted  was  most  gratifying  and 
gave  to  Europe  fresh  evidence  of  the  strength 
and  stability  of  our  financial  Institutlcn.i 
With  the  movement  of  crop.s  the  outflow  of 
gold  was  speedily  stopp)ed,  and  a  return  set  in 
Up  to  D-ceniber  1  we  hiid  recovered  of  cur 
gold  loss  at  the  port  of  New  York.  $27,854, OUO, 
and  It  Is  ccnfldently  believed  that  duiing  the 
winter  and  spring  this  aggregate  will  be 
steadily  and  largely  increased  " 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  14th  of 
January  1891.  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
amendment  of  my  colleague  |Mr.  Vest|  wa.s 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  30  yeas — 2*  Dcmo- 
crat.s  and  15  Republicans;  to  nays  27  —  1 
Dem^)rral  and  26  Republicans;  and  was  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatlvis.  What 
was  done?  The  businessmen  got  up  a  ban- 
quet in  New  York  and  Invited  ex-Presldent 
Cleveland — as  he  was  then — to  attend  and 
address  the  meeting.  I  now  hold  lii  my  hand 
the  letter  of  Mr  Cleveland  to  Mr  Anderson, 
dated  frnm  816  Madison  Avenue.  February  10, 
1881,  In  which  he  says: 

"I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  and  addre.ss 
the  meeting  as  you  request,  but  I  am  glad  the 
business  Interests  of  New  York  are  at  lust  to 
be   heard   on    the   subject." 

The  business  Interests  of  New  York  to  be 
heard! 

"It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
make  formal  expression  of  my  argument  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  greatest  peril 
would  be  Initiated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  embraced  in  the  measures  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  for  an  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  our  mints." 

When  that  sentence  was  written,  then  he 
began  to  meditate,  and  then  he  puts  In — 

"If  we  have  developed  nn  unexpected  ca- 
pacity for  the  assimilation  of  a  largely  In- 
crea.sed  volume  of  currency,  and  even  if  we 
have  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  such 
increase,  these  conditions  fall  far  short  of  lii- 
surln>;  us  against  disaster  If  In  the  present 
^tuation  we  enter  upon  the  danpcrous  and 
reckless  experiment  of  free,  unlimited,  and 
Independent  silver  colnacre  " 

Yes.  Mr  President,  when  he  wns  writing 
that  letter  he  began  to  think  of  the  predic- 
tions he  had  made,  bef^lnnlng  in  188o.  and 
every  solltaiy  one  of  them  not  having  been 
fulfilled.  In  whole  or  In  part. 

Mr  Platt  What  was  the  date  of  that 
letter? 

Mr  CocKRELL.  That  was  In  1891,  Febru- 
ary  10. 

You  see  when  he  got  Into  the  middle  of 
the  letter  he  then  began  to  reflect  about 
the  niunber  of  times  he  had  made  the  same 
Identical  prediction,  and  every  one  of  those 
predictions  had  failed      He  then  says: 

"If  we  have  developed  an  unexpected  capac- 
ity for  the  assimilation  of  a  largely  Increased 
volume  of  currency,  and  even  If  we  have 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  such  in- 
crease— " 

Here  Is  an  open  confession — "ifood  for  the 
soul  " — to  the  world  that  the  predlctloiis  he 
had  made  before  had  nut  resulted  its  he  had 
anticipated,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Ignoring  of  them  by  us  had  been  a  blessing 
to  the  country 

But,  Mr  President,  why  shall  we  not  now, 
by  amendment  to  this  bill,  establish  such 
a  safe  system  of  bimetallism  as  will  maintain 
at  all  times  the  equal  p<iwer  of  every  dollar 
coined  or  issued  by  the  United  States  In  the 
markets  and  m  the  payment  of  debts? 

We  have  ample  time;  we  have  all  the  at- 
tainable data,  all  the  Information,  facts,  and 
figures  necessary  to  enable  ua  to  prepare  and 
legislate  into  existence  a  Just,  efficient,  and 
sufficient  monetary  system,  founded  on  the   I 


constitutional,     old     Democratic    blmetallle 
principles. 

The  opponents  of  sliver  coinage  answer  in 
the  doleful  tone  of  their  long  and  oit-re- 
piated  predictions  and  shuddering  panicky 
apprehensions  of  dire  consequences  and  ua- 
t(^ld  evils  t(j  flow  from  the  further  coinage 
of  silver  We  are  gra\A»ly  and  solemnly  told — 
as  we  have  b  en  ever  since  1878 — that  unless 
we  stop  all  further  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
we  will  drive  all  the  gold  out  of  our  country, 
and  will  have  our  country  baptized  with  an 
overwhelming  Inflow  ul  silver,  and  be  driven 
to  a  sliiRle  silver  standard  They  are  Uie 
same  old  stereotyptd  prLphecies.  If  there 
be  any  foundation  for  them  In  fact,  there  has 
been  ample  time  since  1878  to  prove  them 
true  or  false 

Now  we  come  to  the  cold  facts  and  figures. 
Here  we  have  had  the  predlctums  made  ever 
since  1877  as  to  what  was  going  to  occtir  from 
year  to  year  Now  let  us  lake  the  cold  re- 
corded facts  and  figures.  Riid  see  whether  one 
solitary  prediction  ever  his  been  fulfilled. 
Has  gold  been  driven  from  our  country  cut  of 
circulation? 

The  finance  report  of  Secretary  Sherman  of 
Deceml>er  2.  1878,  the  first  one  made  after 
the  passjige  of  the  Bland  silver  law  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1878.  shows  ip  9i  that  on  April  11, 
1878.  he  sold  50.000.000  4  , -percent  bonds, 
funded  loan  of  1891.  at  a  premium  of  1'^ 
percent  and  accrued  Interest,  less  a  commis- 
sion cf  one-half  ut  1  percent,  and  that  on 
November  23,  1878,  there  were  In  the  Trias- 
ury.  In  excess  of  coin  liabilities,  $141,880,100 
in  gold. 

Statement  of  gold  com  arid  bullion  and  tilver 
dollars  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
Circulation   on   the  dates  given 
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Oh,  think  of  the  conduct  of  these  hllver 
lunatics  from  1878  to  1893.  We  have  per- 
sistently Ignored  the  recommendation  of 
every  President  who  has  occupied  the  Exec- 
utive chair  While  every  PrLsident  and  every 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  predicted  that 
the  country  was  going  to  destruction,  that 
financial  crises  would  enveh  p  the  whole 
countrv.  we  pcor  silver  lunatics  have  stood 
and  paid  no  attention  to  them,  and  yet  the 
c.iuntry  has  been  prcsperous  and  at  rest. 
What  would  this  country  be  today  If  you 
took  the  silver  money,  the  coins  and  the 
certificates,  out  of  It?  Where  would  w^e 
have  anything  to  circulate?  We  wuuld  not 
be  In  thl.s  crisis.  No;  but  we  would  be  In 
the  deadly  para!y.«ls  of  a  single  gold  stand- 
ard, and  the  business  of  this  country  would 
be  prostrate  and  shrivelled,  tenfold  worse 
than  now.  The  silver  lunatics  said  'No.  we 
will  not  repeal  It."  And  we  did  not  Had 
we  obeyed  their  commands  we  wculd  have 
brought  ruin  and  disaster  upon  the  country. 

But  now,  Mr  President,  If  all  these  grrat 
statesmen  and  learned  financiers — Secretary 
and  ex-Senator  (and  now  Senator)  Sher- 
man. ex-Presldent  Hayes,  ex -President  Ar- 
thur. Secretary  Folger.  Secretary  McCullocb, 
President  Cleveland.  Secretary  Manning. 
Samuel  J  Tllden.  the  New  York  bankira 
who  hoarded  twenty-five  millions  of  gold  In 
1885 — If  all  and  every  one  of  thtse  have, 
giving  away  to  their  fears  and  apprehens.ons,' 
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made  predictions  which  have  not  been  ful- 
filled, and  have  every  one  of  them  been  mis- 
taken, as  the  records  conclusively  and  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  show,  and  all 
their  predictions  have  been  absolutely  falsi- 
fied by  the  record  of  subsequent  events. 
Is  It.  I  atk.  in  coilfmon  reason  and  sense, 
criminal,  censurable,  or  Improper  In  us  plain, 
common  people  to  suspect,  to  believe  that 
they  are  now  as  much  mistaken  as  then? 
Their  predictions  then  were  Just  as  honestly 
and  conscientiously  made,  with  all  the  lights 
before  them,  as  now.  We  do  not  question 
their  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  their  fears. 
They  have  up  to  this  date  been  grievously 
mistaken  In  all  their  predictions.  We  Just 
as  honestly  and  sincerely  believed  then  they 
were  mistaken. 

Tl:e  facts  and  figures  show  we  were  cor- 
rect and  right  In  our  views  and  Judgments, 
and  they  were  mistaken,  wrong  in  theirs. 
Would  It  ')e  wrong  In  us  now  to  suggest  to 
them  our  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  their 
present  apprehensions  and  predictions? 


Misguided     World     Thinkers     Peril 
America's  Cause  in  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  and  our  associates  for  which 
men  are  fighting  gloriously  and  dying 
selflessly  upon  many  fields  iii  many  con- 
tinents is  being  gravely  periled  by  mis- 
applied thinking  and  misdirected  activ- 
ity by  misguided  world  thinkers  in  this 
and  "the  other  capitals  of  our  friendly 
powers. 

Under  the  trite  and  meaningless  shib- 
boleth "we  can  win  the  war  and  lose  the 
peace"  there  is  being  built  up  a  monu- 
ir.ental  misconception  which  endangers 
what  little  unity  exists  among  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  interest  of  a  psuedoidealism 
which  totally  disregards  the  practicali- 
ties of  government  and  of  international 
relationships  we  are  creating  a  condi- 
tion which  will  destroy  the  very  things 
for  which  we  are  fighting— the  right  to 
live  our  own  lives  in  our  own  way  free 
from  the  constant  threat  of  war  and  the 
constant  danger  of  domination  by  out- 
side influences. 

At  this  time,  when  we  are  rejoicing  at 
the  victories  so  hard  won  by  our  men  in 
north  Africa,  when  we  stand  poised  upon 
the  brink  of  even  greater  enterprises  by 
them  in  the  interest  of  their  own  Na- 
tion, it  is  appropriate  solemnly  to  warn 
our  Government  and  tho.se  who  are  con- 
ducting it  that  to  carry  on  their  program 
of  post-war  planning  at  this  stage  is  to 
breed  a  terrifying  distrust  among  those 
associr.ted  with  us  and  to  endanger  the 
immediate  operations  which  are  essential 
to  our  ultimate  and  complete  victory. 

All  of  our  energies,  all  of  our  thinking, 
all  of  our  diplomacy,  all  of  our  ability  of 
reconciliation  are  e.s.sential  right  now  to 
the  pro.sccution  of  this  war.  They  are 
e?.«;ential  right  now  to  cementing  the 
spirit  of  unity  amcyig  the  nations  en- 


gaged with  us.  They  are  essential  to 
avoid  the  splitting  up  of  those  nations, 
the  stirring  up  among  them  of  disastrous 
distrust  of  each  other  and  each  other's 
motives  and  objectives. 

Those  nations  now  have  one  and  only 
one  aim  in  common  among  them  all. 
That  aim  is  the  defeat  of  those  enemies 
who  are  united  in  fighting  us  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Let  us  devote  our  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies to  attaining  that  aim.  to  reaching 
that  goal.  What  follows  will  be  taken 
care  of  when  it  arises.  We  cannot  at- 
tempt to  meet  an  unforeseeable  future  at 
the  cost  of  a  glorious  present.  We  can- 
not in  good  sense  imperil  a  victory  while 
we  seek  a  will-o'-the-wisp  and  a  chimera 
of  a  world  devoted  to  policies  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  totally  inapplicable. 

Ours  is  not  the  happiest  coalition  that 
ever  existed.  We  are  far  from  being 
United  Nations  in  the  full  sense  of  that 
word.  All  of  us  do  not  have  the  same 
enemies  in  this  war. 

Russia  does  not  have  all  of  the  enemies 
that  the  United  States  has.  It  has  not 
presently  any  quarrel  with  Japan. 
Japan  remains  our  own  particular  and 
personal  enemy  in  this  struggle. 

Poland  can  scarcely  be  described  as 
being  united  to  Russia  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  as  Russia  sees  it.  They  most 
assuredly  are  not  seeking  the  same  objec- 
tives outside  of  the  immediate  objective 
I  spoke  of  above  of  beating  to  their 
knees  the  Nazis  and  Italians. 

China  is  not  at  war  with  Germany,  and 
France,  stricken  to  the  ground,  cannot 
unite  her  own  nationals  who  are  still 
free  behind  one  military  and  one 
political  objective. 

Britain,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  in  Africa  to  our  greatest  glory 
so  far  in  this  war,  has  made  it  clear  that 
her  foremost  enemy  is  Hitler,  and  he 
must  be  beaten  before  she  will  aid  us  in 
our  fight  against  Japan.  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  left  no  doubt  about  that  in 
his  memorable  speech  in  Congress  last 
week. 

Yes.  Churchill  promised  aid  in  the 
Pacific  after  Germany's  defeat,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain, 
hke  the  United  States,  is  a  democracy, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Churchill's 
cabinet  may  not  be  in  power  when  Hitler 
is  crushed. 

After  all,  even  great  men  die  and 
political  complexions  of  Government 
change.  Great  Britain's  government  has 
once  "changed  horses  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream"  since  Hitler  went  berserk. 
What  will  the  British  people  think,  and 
how  will  they  feel  after  being  bled  white 
in  liquidating  Hitler?  Will  they  be  as 
anxious,  after  Hitler's  defeat,  to  fight  the 
Japs  as  Mr.  Churchill  is  now? 

The  Nazis  are  now  only  15  minutes 
away  from  England,  but  the  Japs  are  far, 
far  away.  America  is  the  one  nation 
that  stands  in  immediate  danger  cf  at- 
tack by  the  Japanese. 

I  cite  these  differences  not  to  criticize 
those  alongside  whom  we  are  fighting  in 
many  countries  and  on  many  continents, 
but  to  demonstrate  the  lack  of  wisdom 
in  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  that 
popular  misnomer  "United  Nations." 

The  inevitable  result  of  trying  now  to 
fix  a  strait  jacket  of  post-war  decisions 


will  be  to  promote  further,  rather  than  to 
curtail,  the  cleavages  which  exist  among 
us. 

When  we  proclaim  that  we  can  now 
solve  the  problems  which  will  arise  with 
the  end  of  the  war  we  are  deceiving  our 
own  people,  we  are  deceiving  our  asso- 
ciates, and  we  are  blinding  ourselves  to 
the  facts  of  nature  and  of  history. 
Solve  those  problems  now.  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  cannot  even  foresee  what 
those  problems  will  be. 

It  is  a  cruel  deception  and  it  may  be 
a  fatal  mistake  to  pursue  the  thought 
that  we  must  be  ready  to  impose  upon 
the  w^orld  when  the  last  gun  is  ftred  in 
this  war  a  series  of  global  alphabetical 
agencies  which  will  make  all  men  broth- 
ers and  each  man  his  brother's  keeper. 
The  very  insistence  of  some  in  high 
authority  in  tliis  country  upon  such  a 
course  has  already  brought  rebuke  from 
some  of  those  countries  associated  with 
us,  from  some  of  those  countries  from 
which  we  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
closest  cooperation. 

The  weak  coahtion  of  which  we  are  a 
member  cannot  stand  many  such  re- 
bukes. 

FMrther,  we  are,  by  our  insistence  upon 
forging  now  the  chains  by  which  some 
of  us  hope  and  expect  to  govern  the  world 
after  the  peace,  promoting  disunity  and 
strife    and    bickering    among    our    own 

people. 

We  are  creating  national,  just  as  we 
are  creating  international  doubt  as  to 
the  singleness  of  our  purpose  to  win  this 
war  by  darting  hither  and  thither  into 
dream  worlds  which  may  exist  in  a  more 
rarifled  atmosphere,  but  which  have  no 
existence  upon  the  face  of  this  hard  and 
rugged  earth. 

Let  us  in  these  times  of  great  oppor- 
tunity for  victory,  in  these  times  of  un- 
told suffering  upon  the  part  of  our  own 
and  other  nations,  bring  ourselves  back 
to  the  hard  task  of  fighting  this  war  as 
it  exists  and  as  it  has  been  thrust  upon  us. 
That  is  what  our  principal  associates 
are  doing.     Britain  is  fighting  for  the 
preservation  of  the  British  Empire.    Her 
spokesmen  leave  no  doubt  as  to  that. 
Russia  is  fighting  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  RepubUcs. 
Her  single  spokesman  makes  that  abund- 
antly clear  by  his  words  and  his  mighty 
and  useful  deeds.    China  is  fighting  for 
the  preservation  of  her  mighty  and  an- 
cient nation,  to  drive  from  her  territory 
the  invading  host  and  keep  him  driven. 
The  overrun  nations  of  Europe,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  said  to  be  fighting  through 
their  governments  in  exile,  are  fighting 
for  the  restoration  of  their  lands  and 
their  peoples  and  their  own  governments 
in  their  own  capitals. 

These  are  things  worth  fighting  for. 
We  honor  them  all  for  their  valor  and 
their  determination  and  their  devotion 
to  their  loyal  and  patriotic  aims. 

Only  in  certain  circles  in  the  United 
States  are  such  aims  held  unworthy. 
Only  in  certain  circles  here  is  it  held  to 
be  unworthy  that  the  United  States  is 
fighting  for  the  right  to  live  its  own  Uftf 
in  its  own  way  and  to  repel  those  who 
have  attacked  us  and  our  right  to  Uve 
that  Ufe  in  that  way. 

Ask  our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  ma- 
rines what  they  are  fighting  for.  They  do 


_  t 
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I   am   still   of  the   opinion   that   the  free 
coinage   of  eUver   under  existing  conditions 


legislate  into  existence  a  Just,  efficient,  and 
sufficient  monetary  system,  founded  on  the 


1885 — If    all    and   every   one   of   thise    have, 
giving  away  to  their  fears  and  appreheas.ons, 
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not  travel  in  the  rarifled  circles  to  which 
I  have  referred.  They  will  tell  you,  re- 
gardless of  their  rank,  that  they  are 
flphting  to  whip  our  enemies,  to  avenge 
the  sneaking  and  disastrous  attack  on 
unprepared  Pearl  Harbor.  They  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  not  fightlnp  to  establish 
International  bread  lines  financed  by  the 
United  States  or  global  boondopgling  sim- 
ilarly financed. 

They  want  to  boat  our  enemies  as 
quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and 
get  back  to  their  country. 

There  is  nothing  shameful  about  that. 
There  is  nothing  unpatriotic  about  that. 
There  is  nothing  Inhumane  alwut  that. 

Of  course  they  want  some  kind  of  a 
guarantee  of  peace  as  long  as  such  a 
guarantee  can  be  obtained.  But  they  are 
not  cloistered  in  ivory  towers.  They 
know  what  the  world  Is.  They  know 
what  the  peoples  are  with  whom  we  must 
deal  at  the  peace  table.  They  know  what 
their  buddies  in  the  other  armies  with 
whom  they  are  bivouacked  are  fighting 
for.  They  know  what  the  governments 
of  those  buddies  stand  for. 

Mr.  Speaker  we  have  need,  we  have 
crying  need  for  a  concentration  of  all 
cur  best  diplomatic  thought  and  Inter- 
national politics  on  keeping  a  somewhat 
shaky  coalition  creaking  along  until  our 
victory  can  be  won.  Let  us  use  our 
brains,  all  of  them.  In  that  endeavor  now, 
Jus*  as  we  are  using  all  of  our  brawn  to 
win  the  victory. 

Let  us  not  now  peril  the  victories  of 
north  Africa,  the  victories  of  the  Pacific 
and.  pray  God,  the  forthcoming  victories 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  actions 
and  conferences  and  pressures  which  can 
only  be  disruptive  of  the  fighting  unity 
which  we  must  preserve  if  we  ourselves 
are  to  be  preserved. 


In  Farther  Defense  of  Leesville 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  lotnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  days  ago  I  addressed  the  House 
with  reference  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  recently 
criticizing  the  citizcn.ship  of  the  city  of 
Leesville.  La.,  which  is  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  represent.  I 
Included  in  my  rcmarkij  statements  from 
the  mayor,  the  State  board  of  health, 
and  various  citizens  in  denial  of  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  Post. 

Soon  after  the  article  appeared  in  the 
Post.  I  called  upon  the  War  Department 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
charges  and  I  requested  the  Department 
to  advise  me  of  its  findings.  The  find- 
ings of  the  War  Department  were  at  con- 
siderable variance  with  the  scurrilous 
article  appearing  in  the  Post  and  seem 
to  me  to  complete  the  vindication  of  the 
good  citizenship  of  Leesville.   I  quote  the 


following  from  the  report  of  the  War  De- 
partment: 

Apparently  the  principal  difficulties  at 
Leesville  were  housing  and  sanitation,  and 
these  were  the  natural  results  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  Leesville  from  a  village  of  less  than 
3.000  population  to  aomething  In  excels  of 
15,000,  to  which  must  be  added  a  military 
population  of  many  thoUi>ands  stationed  In 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  local  commu- 
nity apparently  wa.8  without  funds  to  effect 
necessary  Improvement.  Rnd  even  where  im- 
provements had  been  attempted  they  had 
been  unable  to  secure  the  necestary  equip- 
ment or  material. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an  in- 
formal report  that  I  have  received: 

Housing:  Steps  are  under  way  to  provide 
additional  hoii-slng  through  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Federal  officials  are  working  with 
LiH>8vUle  people  who  will  proceed  with  the 
project.  Lack  of  understanding  of  procedure, 
the  main  bar.  Is  being  removed.  Allied  with 
tht  housing  situation  Is  the  need  for  paving, 
and  this  also  is  being  solved. 

Sanitation:  Assistance  Is  being  provided 
the  city  for  garbage  collection.  The  paving 
project  touches  on  sanitation  which  includes 
needed  paving  within  the  city,  and  to  the 
housing  settlement  known  as  Lee  HUl. 

Venereal  disease:  The  situation  at  Leesville 
is  not  as  described  In  the  press.  Among  the 
whites  It  Is  as  good  as  elsewhere  In  the  Eighth 
Service  Command  and  is  considered  thor- 
oughly under  control.  Among  colored  the 
situation  Is  also  comparable  with  colored 
venereal  conditions  elsewhere  with  great  dif- 
ficulty In  conUolUng  prostitution  among  col- 
ored W9men. 


Workers  Speak  on  Causes  of 
Absenteeism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  clipped  from  the  Lock- 
heed-Vega Star,  a  paper  published  on  be- 
half of  the  employees  of  the  Lockheed 
and  Vega  Aircraft  Corporation,  an  article 
which  includes  statements  of  five  repre- 
sentative workers  in  these  huge  plants 
wherein  they  not  only  discuss  some  of  the 
causes  of  absenteeism  but  also  suggest 
some  of  the  remedies  that  might  be  ap- 
plied constructively. 

I  think  it  will  be  worth  the  reading  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

Your  Job 
(By   R.  Randall   Irwln) 

THIS  IS   YOU  &>>EAKINO 

Tills  week  you  will  write  this  column. 
What  I  say  about  your  Job  is  not  important. 
What  you  think  and  say  and  do  about  it  Is 
all -important.    Here  is  what  you  have  to  say: 

Harold  F.  Blackmore,  of  Lockheed  depart- 
ment 7^5.  agrees  with  the  recent  remarks 
of  C.  W  Woodworth,  as  printed  In  this  col- 
umn, that  uncertainty  re^jardlng  the  draft 
has  contributed  to  unrest  and  the  lowering 
of  morale  In  Industry.  Says  Blackmore,  "Un- 
certainty   regarding    draft    classifications    is 


lowering  morale.    Clear  this  up  and  you  wlU 

stop  absenteeism." 

Clair  Roberts,  of  Lockheed  dispatching  de- 
partment 1-35,  agrees  that  uncertiilnty  is  one 
tmderlylng  cause  of  absenteeism,  but  be  goea 
a  step  further  to  commend  "the  sincere  per- 
son who  makes  every  dlMcuIty  and  problem 
his  own.  These  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
have  Ijeen  the  foundation  ol  Lockheed — the 
kind  of  people  who  cheered  The  Spirit  of 
Lockheed-Vega  Employees'  on  Its  way  to  Eng- 
land that  I>ecember  day  of  1940.  We  can- 
not instill  that  spirit  Into  tlie  new  employees 
unless  we  oldtlmers  show  them  what  we 
mean  by  putting  our  personal  ambitions  sec- 
ond to  the  cause  of  freedom." 

8.  J.  Thomas,  of  Lockheed  engineering  de- 
partment 3  25,  has  no  patler.ce  with  blaming 
the  Government  for  poor  attendance  Says 
Thomas,  "There  exists  a  strong  tendency  to 
place  the  blame  for  everything  unplea.sant. 
Including  the  weather,  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, but  I  think  the  blame  should  be  placed 
upon  the  individual,  where  it  t>elongs.  when 
his  ab.sence  Is  not  ",ustilied  A  good  scldler 
doesn't  stop  shooting  in  the  middle  of  a 
tough  battle  because  he  doesn't  know  where 
he  may  be  the  next  day.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
stay  on  the  Job  and  keep  pas5lng  the  am- 
munition to  him  in  eplte  of  the  uncertainty 
existing  In  our  minds  as  to  our  draft  status." 

Helen  Lambert,  of  Vega  engineering  de- 
p.irtment  60,  points  out:  "It  Is  still  necessary 
that  people  who  are  away  from  home  from 
7  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m  eat,  take  care  of  their 
eyes,  teeth,  and  health,  and  do  a  certain 
amount  of  shopping.  If  they  are  women  with 
a  family  to  look  after,  their  problem  is  all  the 
more  serious.  If  they  are  not  able  to  take 
care  of  these  needs  between  6  and  9  or 
10  p.  m  .  obviously  they  must  lake  time  from 
their  work  to  do  so  The  absentee  problem 
cannot  Improve  unless  more  cooperation  Is 
secured  from  department  stores,  marketa, 
banks,  doctors,  dentists,  and  oculists.  An 
Individual  Is  powerless  to  do  anything  by 
himself,  but  a  committee  representing  the 
companies  Interested  could  really  do  a  lot." 

John  A  La."lpy.  of  Lockheed  tool  ln.«pectlon 
department  2-51.  who  has  been  absent  only 
1  day  in  2',  years  (and  that  absence  due  to 
a  minor  operation),  suggests:  "In  the  Army 
you  receive  a  service  stripe  for  each  enlist- 
ment. We  are  soldiers  of  production,  so  why 
not  give  a  service  stripe  or  star  to  each  em- 
ployee who  has  not  missed  a  day's  work  for 
a  year?" 

Are  these  your  sentiments?  Do  Blackmore, 
Roberts.  Thomas.  Lambert,  and  Lasley  speak 
for  you? 


Philip  Allen  Bennett 


MEMORLAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  MILLER 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Philip  Allin  Bennett,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  SUte  of  Missouri 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  little  did  I  realize  when  I  spent 
a  few  enjoyable  hours  with  Phil  Ben- 
nett last  December  that  today  I  would  be 
paying  a  simple  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  that  lovable  and  admirable  man. 

I  first  came  to  know  him  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Hr  had 
previously  served  his  Slate  with  disiinc- 
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tlon,  first  as  SUte  senator,  and  later  as 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Since  then  I 
knew  him  as  a  business  executive  in  St. 
Louis  and  then  as  a  Member  of  this 

The  positions  of  eminence  in  which 
the  people  of  my  State  placed  him  is 
the  most  eloquent  testimonial  of  their 
faith  in  and  their  fondness  for  him.  ffis 
splendid  character,  his  keen  mind,  and 
his  kind  heart  combined  to  account  for 
his  distinguished  position  among  con- 
temporary Missourians. 

Phil  Bennett  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
man.    He  loved  decency  and  practiced 
It;  he  despised  hypocrisy  and  condemned   ; 
it;  he  held  strong  opinions  and  had  the 
mtellectual  courage  to  sustai     them. 

Sculptors  of  life  are  we 

With  our  own   Uvea  uncarved   belore  us 
Awaiting  the  hour  when  at  CKkI  s  command 

Our  Ufe  dream  passes  o'er  us. 

When    the    life    dream    described    by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  passed  over  Phil 
Behnvtt  he  awoke  to  find  himself  stand- 
ing ready  to  chise)   from  the  impene- 
trable to  be.  a  living,  breathing  monu- 
ment of  integrity  and  truth.     To  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  to  have  striven  for  the 
attainment  of  that  vision  and  then  to 
have  at  last  come  into  a  small  degree  of 
realization  of  one's  ideals  is  a  combina- 
tion of  pleasxu-e  and  grief  that  fills  the 
cup  of  the  average  individual.    This  was 
true   of   Phil   BiinirrT.    He   had   just 
reached  life's  high  noon,  when  evening 
shadows  suddenly  fell  across  his  path- 
way.   He  had  brought  to  this  House  the 
rich  experience  of  ripe  legislative  years. 
His  deep  devotion  to  hi*  country  -xnd  his 
constant  concern  for  her  welfare  in  this 
di9k:ult  hour  made  him  a  real  sentinel 
in  the  watchtowers  of  our  Republic.    He 
was    truly    a    public   servant — laboring 
tirelessly  and  indefatlgably  for  the  peo- 
ple and  the  causes  he  loved.    Phil  Ben- 
nett loved  his  fellow  men;  this  was  the 
touchstone  of  his  life,  the  secret  of  his 
success  and  his  influence. 

The  honors  that  life  heaped  upon  him 
did  not  make  him  haughty,  and  adver- 
sity could  not  make  him  despair.  He 
had  felt  sunshine  and  sorrow,  but  this 
merely  blended  and  balanced  his  noble 
nature. 

He  was  incorruptible  and  honest.  He 
was  sincere  and  dependable.  In  any 
contest  he  was  a  worthy  opponent,  in 
any  society  he  was  genial  and  charming 
company,  and  in  any  life  his  was  a 
friendship  worth  forming  and  keeping. 

I  shall  always  cherish  with  fondest 
recollection  his  memory  and  try  to  feebly 
emulate  the  fine  example  of  his  life  and 
the  high  standard  of  public  ser^-ice  which 
he  has  set.  His  death  coming  at  any 
time  would  have  been  a  tracedy.  How- 
ever, coming  as  it  did.  in  the  zenith  of 
his  life  and  as  he  was  approaching  the 
fidlness  of  his  capacity  to  serve,  makes 
the  loss  to  Missouri  and  the  Nation  more 
Irreparable  and  profound.  He  leaves 
behind  him  perhaps  the  supreme 
achievement  attainable  by  any  man — a 
legacy  of  love  and  respect  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

In  the  faith  that  I  have  I  utter  the 
sincere  prayer  that  when  his  dying  eyes 
began  to  read  the  mystic  meaning  of 
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death  he  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  re- 
ceding night  the  great  waves  breaking 
upon  the  farther  shore,  and  upon  his 
wasted  brow  he  has  already  felt  the 
breath  of  eternal  happiness. 


Harry  Laae  Eni^iebrif  ht 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  J  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Harkt  Lank  Englebeight,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Harry  Englebright  was  a  real  friend. 
The  older  Members  of  Congress,  who 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  him 
in  the  House  can  more  appropriately  and 
with  more  accuracy  discuss  his  work  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  he  was  a  useful  and  con-- 
structive  Member  no  one  can  doubt.  He 
was  one  of  the  key  men  in  the  minority 
organization.  One  soon  learned  that  he 
had  the  confidence  of  the  members  of 
both  parties.  He  understood  the  me- 
chanics of  government  and  he  had  an 
understanding  of  public  issues  which 
only  experience  can  teach. 

The  new  Members,  such  as  I  am.  look 
for  guidance  and  for  help  in  trying  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  new  situa- 
tion and  to  properly   carry  out  their 
duties  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   Becatise  of  nis  position  as 
Republican  whip,  but  more  because  of 
his  particular  personality,  we  new  Mem- 
bers soon  came  to  look  upon  him  as  our 
friend.    Perhaps  I  was  more  favored  by 
his  help  than   most  Members.     I  had 
known  him  before  coming;  my  district 
bordered  his  and  the  problems  affecting 
California  were  common  to  our  districts. 
Our  a.ssociation  gave  me  the  feeling  of 
complete  confidence  in  his  suggestions 
and  his  advice.    Soon  I  learned  that  he 
was  a  tolerant,  kind,  and  understanding 
colleague.    He  not  only  was  willing  to 
help  you,  but  he  was  one  of  those  un- 
derstanding  friends  who  look  at  your 
problem  from  your  viewpoint  and  your 
situation  and  from  that  outlook  try  to 
give  constructive  suggestions.     It  was  a 
pleasure  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  Harby 
Enclkbricht.    With  his  wealth  of  ex- 
perience he  did  not  dogmatically  out- 
line what  one  should  do  in  a  given  situ- 
ation.   He  helped  analyze  the  situation, 
he  suggested  the  implications  of  certain 
courses  of  action,  and  in  every  way  tried 
to  give  one  rounded  advice  and  sugges- 
tions. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  had  com- 
plete confidence  in  Harry  Ewglebright. 
His  conduct  and  his  discussions  made  us 
feel  that  we  could  rely  on  his  guidance. 
It  was  prompted  by  that  understand- 
ing consideration  of  our  situation  that 
made  us  feel  that  what  he  was  suggest- 
ing was  what  he  would  do  in  a  like  situ- 


ation. He  was  not  a  blind  partisan.  He 
woiild  frequently  suggest  a  course  of  ac- 
tion that  would  be  contrary  to  party 
regularity.  He  was  a  great  beUevcr  in 
the  doctrine  that  a  Member  of  the  House 
should  represent  his  constituents,  espe- 
cially on  matters  peculiar  to  their  district 
or  in  those  matters  on  which  they  had 
expressed  themselves. 

Harry  Ehglkbright  came  from  that 
part  of  California  known  as  the  Mother 
Lode.  He  came  from  stinxiy  stock.  He 
and  his  forbears  were  miners  who  dug 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  gold 
that  made  the  Mother  Lode  famous. 
He  was  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Mother  Lode,  which  has  played  such  an 
important  part  in  California  and  Amer- 
ican history.  He  was  imbued  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  pioneers  who  de- 
veloped California  and  who  believed 
that  every  man  must  be  honest,  depend- 
able, thrifty,  and  a  hard  worker.  From 
the  Mother  Lode  came  much  of  the  gold 
of  the  United  States. 

As    a    husband,    father,    and    friend, 
Hjirhy    Ekclebrirht     was     pure     gold. 
While  ill  the  shadow  of  his  death,  his 
family    will    suffer    greatly;    yet    there 
must  be  much  consolation  and  tremen- 
dous satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  loved  one  contributed  much  to  the 
happiness    of    his    family    and    to    his 
friends.     The  ways  of  Providence  defy 
understanding,  but  it  is  comfortable  to 
know  that  the  loved  one  that  has  passed 
to  the  Great  Beyond  lived  a  kindly,  use- 
ful, and  understanding  li'e.     He  con- 
tributed something  of  cheer  and  help- 
fulness to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.    He  contributed  to  the  gi  :at  num- 
bers who  did  not  k^ow  him  personally 
bj  his  statesmanlike  work  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  17 
years.    What  more  can  be  said  of  any 
man  than  that  he  was  a  true  friend? 
I  believe  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every 
person  who  evet  knew  him  when  I  say 
that  Harry  Enclebright  was  a  real  friend 
to  everyone  that  he  ever  met.    His  pres- 
ence will  be  missed,  but  his  kindness, 
tolerance,  and  understanding  will  always 
b€  remembered.    His  friendship  stimu- 
lated in  each  of  us  our  belief  In  the 
fundamental  nobility  of  htunan  natiu-e. 


PhiHp  AHen  Bemiett 


MEMORL\L  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1943 
On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  PHttiP  Allen  Bennett,  late  a  Repre- 
eentatlve  from  the  State  of  Missouri 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  today  to  the  memory  of 
my  late  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man Phil  A.  Benniit.  of  Missouri.  Con- 
gressman Bennrtt  came  into  the  Seven- 
ty-seventh Congress  when  I  did.  I  soon 
became  personally  acquainted  with  him 
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and  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  Members 
I  was  to  personally  know  and  vi.>it  with 
regularly  duiiUK  the  entire  session  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

ConcTessman  Bennett  stood  for  every- 
thine:  tliat  is  finest  and  best  in  American 
tradition.  He  understood  people.  He 
had  a  fine,  clear  understanding  of  what 
a  democracy  should  be  and  at  all  times 
he  was  v.illinH  to  make  the  extreme  effort 
to  see  that  his  share  was  contributed  in 
the  promotion  of  a  free  Rovernment. 

His  outstanding  ability  and  his  sterling? 
qualities  won  him.  in  the  short  time  he 
was  a  Member  of  Coni^ress,  the  fjrand 
esteem  and  the  complete  respect  of  every 
Member  of  the  House.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  know  and  to  work  with  Con^ire.ssman 
Bennett.  It  was  a  great  shock  and  a 
real  di.sappointment  to  his  friends  to 
learn  of  his  sudden  passim?.  He  had  a 
great  future  in  the  Conm-e.ss.  Conuress- 
man  Bennett  worked  constantly  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season  for  the  people  of 
his  district.  He  wa.s  a  conscientious  Con- 
Rre.ssman  and  labored  for  his  people 
as  if  his  very  life  demanded  that  he  give 
them  this  service.  He  understcjod  men 
and  understood  the  motives  that  moved 
them.  He  loved  his  country.  He  loved 
our  institutions  and  was  willing  to  sive 
and  to  serve  his  people  even  at  the  ri.^k 
of  his  own  health.  It  was  a  f,'reat  loss  to 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  Di.strict  of  Mis- 
souri. I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  appre- 
ciative of  the  fact  that  it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  have  known  this  good 
man.  and  to  his  wife  and  children  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  and  trust  a 
kind  Piovidence  will  give  them  the  spirit 
and  the  heart  to  continue  on  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  countiy. 


Harry  Lane  Englcbright 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Harry  Lane  Englebright.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  our  late 
colleaRue,  Representative  Habry  Lane 
Englebright.  brought  not  only  passing 
sadness  but  genuine  grief  to  all  of  us. 
Harry  Englebright  had  no  enemies.  All 
who  kne\^  him  were  his  friends.  He  was 
a  man  of  truth,  master  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, and  his  behavior  was  always  proof 
of  this  fact.  He  was  not  dependent  and 
servile  either  on  persons  or  opinions. 
Politically  he  was  a  Republican,  and  be- 
lieved thoroughly  in  the  fundamentals 
on  which  the  party  of  his  choice  was 
founded.  He  had  faith  in  our  constitu- 
tional government,  and  on  all  occasions 
gave  expression  to  that  faith. 

During  the  last  few  years  public  serv- 
ice in  the  Congres.s  was  especially  difTl- 
cult  for  Harry  Englebright.    The  polit- 


ical isms,  the  economic  cross-currents 
ofttimes  made  constitutional  thinking 
difficult.  During  this  period  it  has  been 
tempting  to  temporize  with  one's  convic- 
tions on  the  ideals  of  government  and 
the  traditional  American  way  of  life. 
In  these  trying  circumstances  few  Mem- 
bers have  been  more  courageous  than 
Harry  Englebright.  While  he  was  always 
re.solute,  yet  he  was  ever  gentle.  Of 
course,  he  had  a  temper  and,  beins  hu- 
man, he  must  at  times  have  become  im- 
patient. Nevertheless  any  such  annoy- 
ance was  never  apparent.  Holding  the 
responsible  position  of  Republican  Party 
whip,  he  was  in  close  contact  with  all 
Republicans  as  well  as  the  majority  lead- 
ership. It  seems  anomalous  that  a  polit- 
ical party  whip  in  the  Congress  should 
receive  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
nominations  in  the  primary:  neverthe- 
less, that  is  just  what  happened  in  Harry 
Englehrights  case.  In  short,  he  was  not 
offensively  partisan  and  his  constitU(>nts, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation,  tru.'^ted 
him.  The  distinu'uished  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished father,  he  acquitted  himself 
well  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  He  was  es- 
ix^cially  proud  of  our  great  westland  and 
in  his  passing  that  section  of  our  coun- 
try has  lost  a  great  advocate,  and  the 
entire  country  loses  an  able,  fair,  and 
just  Statesman. 


Harry  Lane  Englebright 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26,  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Harry  Lane  Engleuright.  late  a  Rcp- 
rtsentatlve  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague — our  friend  in 
his  better  day.s— Harry  L.  Englefright, 
has  gone.  Humbly  I  arise,  today,  to  ex- 
pre.ss  my  farewell  tribute  to  this,  our 
friend  and  co-worker  throughout  the 
years;  his  memory  is  sacred  to  us  all. 
and  in  this  memorial  we  bow  our  heads 
and  place  a  chaplet  upon  his  sleeping 
brow— because  he  was  a  fine  citizen,  an 
outstanding  patriot,  a  loyal  and  devoted 
American,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  loyal 
friend. 

Representative  Harry  L.  Englebright 
loved  his  home  State  of  California.  He 
was  a  part  of  that  great  Commonwealth, 
he  loved  her  people,  and  her  people  hon- 
ored him.  His  struggles  in  early  life  were 
there.  He  faced  the  hardships  of  hfe 
among  this  great  citizenship,  and.  in- 
spired by  them,  he  forged  his  way  to  the 
front  and  to  fame  as  a  great  statesman. 
He  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  common 
people,  and  he  shared  their  many  prob- 
lems as  he  earned  the  burden  of  their 
sorrows.  He  was  ever  solicitous,  with  all 
those  about  him,  over  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  Tho.se  who  knew  him  Judged 
well   his   sterling   qualities   as   a   great 


American,   and   he   measured   well    the 
highest  standard  fixed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  those  I  first  met 
when  I  came  here  was  Harry  L.  Engle- 
bright. He  was  so  kind,  his  every 
thought  was  consideration  for  others — 
he  appeared  to  want  to  help  the  Mem- 
bers who  were  new  and  without  advice. 
In  our  many  conversations  I  learned  of 
his  great  distress  over  the  threat  of 
war,  and  after  the  war  came,  he  was 
greatly  disturbed  as  the  days  passed  and 
our  boys  were  meeting  the  hardships  and 
the  crisis  of  cruel  war.  He  was  sad,  he 
was  .serious.  His  own  son  was  at  the 
front  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation,  and  his  sadness  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  this  fact.  Thus,  I  knew  him, 
my  esteemed  friend,  while  under  the 
stress  of  great  turmoil,  and  I  knew  him 
in  the  veij  of  those  finer  intimacies  which 
are  forever  reserved  by  each  one  of  us  for 
but  a  few,  and  I  knew  him  when  he  ex- 
pressed sound  logic  and  statesmanlike 
utterances  in  his  constant  effort  to  solve 
the  pending  problems  of  his  day.  He 
loved  his  country.  He  was  as  kindly  as 
he  was  brave. 

My  loyal  friend— my  constant  friend — 
whose  memory  I  will  long  cherish,  lived 
a  good  life — he  struggled  onward  with 
the  constant  weight  of  Iivid  problems  of 
the  people  before  him.  He  was  at  his 
post  serving  his  people,  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  when  the  final  summons 
came.  He  was  unafraid.  Within  the 
shadow  of  the  Halls  of  Congress,  where. 
throughout  the  years  his  struggle  had 
continued,  he  calmly  wrapped  the  dra- 
peries of  his  couch  about  him  and  laid 
down  as  if  to  peaceful  happy  dreams. 

This  was  the  end  of  his  life  work.  His 
brilliant  career  was  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  L.  Englebright — 
who  has  labored  among  us — who  was  the 
whip  of  the  minority  in  the  House— who 
was  the  friend  of  man — has  gone.  We 
mourn  his  pas.sing.  Today,  as  a  sad  fare- 
well, I  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  him— 
my  friend — in  the  famous  words  spoken 
for  an  outstanding  hero  "This  was  a 
man!" 


Harry  Lane  Englebright 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26.  1943 
On  the  life,  character,  and  puhlic  service  of 
Hun.     Harrt    Lane    Engixbricht,     late     a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  body 
we  are  prone  to  take  our  friendships  as 
a  matter  of  course.  It  is  not  until  the 
Almighty  lays  his  hand  upon  one  we 
especially  love  and  withdraws  him  from 
the  ranks  of  the  living  that  we  begin  to 
appreciate  the  debt  we  owe  for  a  friend- 
ship no  longer  vouchsafed  to  us. 

Harry  Englebright  was  one  of  the  first 
Of  my  California  colleagues  that  I  met 
on  coming  to  Congress  nearly  7  years  ago. 
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His  personality  was  such  that  I  was  at- 
tracted to  him  InstanUy.  His  pleasant 
disposition  made  captives  of  us  all.  I 
consider  myself  most  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  work  with  him  on  .matters  of 
various  kinds,  all  of  benefit  to  the  people 
of  our  SUte.  So  I  shall  miss  him  as  I 
know  he  will  be  missed  by  the  con- 
stituency he  served  so  "faithfully. 

I  Have  the  belief  that  Harjjy  Englk- 
MICHT  has  gone  to  a  great  reward  in  the 
Kingdom  prepared  for  him;  this  will 
always  temper  the  feeling  of  lo55S  I  share 
with  his  many  friends  in  the  passing  of 
this  kind  and  noble  soul. 


Frank  Henry  Buck 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

CT 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  cALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Frank  Henht  Buck,  late  a  Represen- 
tative from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague. 
Prank  Buck,  was  one  of  the  ablest  men 
to  come  from  the  great  State  of  Califor- 
nia. He  was  a  champion  who  guarded 
zealously  the  reputation  of  California 
and  her  products.  A  great  producer  him- 
self, he  was  constantly  striving  to  better 
the  lot  of  those  engaged  in  the  agricul- 
tural Industry  of  the  West.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
he  became  an  authority  on  taxation, 
and  his  fight  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  community  property  States  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

The  people  of  our  State  owe  much  to 
Prank  Buck,  for  as  long  as  his  health 
permitted,  he  gave  unsUntingly  of  his 
vast  store  of  energy  to  the  solution  of 
problems  peculiar  to  our  area.  It  was 
not  until  the  last  year  of  his  life  that, 
overtaken  by  illness,  he  was  forced  to 
slacken  the  pace  of  his  former  activi- 
ties. 

I  like  to  remember  him  as  a  virile  and 
courageous  Mwnber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  always  trying  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  his  State  and  of 
the  Nation.  Divine  Providence  has  seen 
fit  to  take  him  from  us.  May  his  soul 
rest  in  peace. 


'     Philip  Allen  Bennett 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or    . 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  ELMER 

or  1CI880T7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  May  26. 1942 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  o* 
Hon.  Phiup  Allxm  Bbnkvtt,  late  a  Rep- 
resenUtlve  from  the  State  of  Mluourl 

Mr.   ELMER.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  knew 
Phu,  BiNNiTT.    We  lived  In  the  old  Six- 


teenth Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri and  were  closely  associated  to- 
gether in  political  and  official  matters 
for  many  years.  I  served  with  him  in  the 
Missouri  General  Assembly  while  he  was 
state  Senator,  and  later  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. I  supported  him  when  he  ran 
for  his  party  nomination  for  Governor 
in  1928.  During  his  long  years  cf  public 
service  he  was  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
his  people.  Not  a  dishonest  act  was  ever 
charged  against  him.   Political  scandals 

rocked  the  State  from  border  to  tjorder 
and  involved  many,  yet  not  a  breath  of  it 
ever  tarnished  his  good  name.  The  peo- 
ple trusted  him.  That  is  why  he  was 
elected  to  this  House  in  1940  and  re- 
elected by  a  greater  vote  in  1942.  His 
untimely  death  deprived  me  of  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  in  this  great 
body  of  men  and  women.  I  fully  in- 
tended to  rely  upon  his  good  judgment 
and  honesty  of  purpose  as  a  guide  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  here.  His  faith- 
ful and  honest  record  gave  a  living  and 
forceful  power  to  the  candidacy  of  his 
son,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Marion  Bennett,  at  the  special 
election  in  January  1943  that  enabled 
him  to  carry  every  county  in  the  Sixth 
District  by  ^n  overwhelming  majority. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Phil  Bennett  as  a  friend  and  the  good 
fortune  of  Missouri  to  have  him  for  one 
of  her  able  sons. 


PhiUp  Allen  Bennett 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


American,  a  Christian  gentleman  and  a 
sincere  friend. 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Phiup  Allfh  Bennctt,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Missouri 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  have  met  to  pay  tribute  to  those  of 
oiu-  associates  who  have  passed  to  the 
great  beyond  during  the  last  year. 
Among  them  is  Philip  A.  Bennett,  or 
Phil  Bennett  as  he  was  known  to  "all  of 
us.  Phil  Bennett's  service  in  this  body 
was  not  long  as  the  years  go.  but  during 
his  brief  time  here  his  agreeable  and  lov- 
able ijersonallty.  his  keen  Intellect,  his 
patriotism  and  his  devotion  to  the  public 
service  made  him  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber. 

Phil  Bennett  came  here  after  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service  in  his 
own  State.  He  brought  to  this  Body  a 
valuable  background  of  legislative  train- 
ing and  a  knowledge  of  public  questions 
which  can  be  acquired  only  through  long 
experience.  Aside  from  his  public  serv- 
ice Phil  Bennett  as  an  editor  and  citizen 
wielded  wide  Influence  in  his  State,  of 
which  he  was  a  native  son  and  a  life-long 
resident. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  Phil  Bennett  for  a 
longer  span  of  years.  His  passing  was  to 
me  a  distinct  personal  loss,  I  shall  al- 
wasrs  remember  him  as  an  outstanding 


Harry  Lane  Ett«lebricht 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

or  new  TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVia 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Harrt  Lane  Englebright,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  ol  Calilomia 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  death  has  taken  from  our  midst 
one  of  our  most  beloved  colleagues, 
Harry  Lane  Englebright. 

Sixteen  years  ago  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
meeting  the  late  Congressman  Engle- 
bright and  his  dear  wife.  Grace. 
Through  our  many  years  of  personal 
friendship  and  close  association  I 
learned  on  countless  occasions  the  true 
warmth  of  hLs  heart  and  the  kindliness 
of  his  spirit.  The  longer  I  knew  liim  the 
more  I  admired  and  respected  him. 
Words  are  mere  phrases  and  meaningless 
to  me  in  attempting  to  say  that  which 
comes  to  my  heart  in  the  death  of  him 
whom  I  have  known  most  intimately  for 
many  years.  It  was,  indeed,  an  honor 
and  privilege  to  kno-v  him. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  his  untiring 
energy,  his  fine  grasp  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure, his  devotion  to  his  country,  and 
his  ever-constant  desire  to  do  that  which 
was  fair  and  just.  Harry  ENGLEBRiGHt 
leaves  lo  those  who  mourn  him  the  rec- 
ord of  a  distinguished  legislator  and  the 
memory  of  a  lovable  character. 

To  his  good  wife,  who  was  his  compan- 
ion and  helpmate  for  so  many  years, 
and  to  his  son.  a  naval  ensign,  at  present 
serving  his  country  somewhere  on  the 
high  seas,  we  offer  our  loving  sympathy. 
In  our  prayers  let  us  beseech  God  to 
grant  them  that  full  measure  of  strength 
and  fortitude  necessary  to  bear  their  loss 
in  the  spirit  in  which  he  would  have 
them  bear  it. 

In  the  passing  of  Harry  Englebright 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  great  statesman;  I  have  lost 
a  very  dear  and  close  friend. 


Pkilip  Alien  Benctt 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  DfDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 194Z 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  aervice  of 
Hon.  Peoup  AuJDf  Benkett,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  lAlaeourl 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
face  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss.  I  rise 
to  express  my  humble  tribute  to  tbe  life. 
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character,  and  achievements  of  my  fine 
and  devoted  friend,  the  late  Philip 
Allen  Bennett,  of  Missouri.  It  is  a  very 
hiRh  privilege  to  have  extended  to  me 
the  opportunity  of  bearing  witness  to 
the  high  esteem  and  the  deep  and  abiding 
affection  which  our  colleague  of  former 
days  was  held  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  with  that 
treasuied  memory  before  me  I  speak 
these  few  words  in  tribute  of  him  who 
was  a  good  citizen,  a  great  patriot,  a 
constant  humanitarian,  an  outstanding 
Statesman,  and  a  fine  and  loyal  friend. 

Representative  Philip  Allen  Bennett 
loved  the  State  of  Missouri;   he  had  the 
distinct  honor  of  representing  one  of  the 
districts  of  that  great  State;   he  loved 
the  entire  area  of  that  great  common- 
wealth of  Missouri,  and  her  people;  the 
people  were  his  friends,  and  he,  likewise. 
was  their  friend.     It  was  among  them 
that  he  met  and  faced  the  vicissitudes 
and   the   pleasantries  of   life — he  toiled 
among  them — there  he  wended  his  way 
to  fame  and  fortune— there  he  aided  so 
materially    in    the    molding    of    public 
opinion  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the   people.     He   rubbed   shoulders   with 
the    common    people.      Their    problems 
were  his  problems,    and    their    sorrows 
were  his  sorrows.    Thus,  he  became  deep- 
rooted  in  his  great  and  enduring  affec- 
tion for  those  about  him.    The  people  of 
his  great  State  .-oon  learned  that  he  was 
a  stalwart  and  loyal  fru'nd  m  whom  they 
could  repose  their  every  trust  and  con- 
fidence. 

When  he  first  came  to  the  House  of 
R!'pres?ntativcs,    I    soon     became    ac- 
quainted with  my  friend.     We  hqd  our 
frequent  conferences;  I  learned  that  he 
was    greatly    distressed    because    of    the 
prowin?  threat  of  war,  and  he  was  like- 
wise  greatly   disturbed   because   of   the 
threat  to  our  future  progress  as  a  nation. 
He   was   not  visionary.     His  arguments 
were  couched  in  sound  logic  and  based 
upon   carefal   thought.     It   was   in   this 
very  close  association  with  my  friend  in 
his  better  days  that  I  came  to  recognize 
In  him  those  rare  qualities  which  directly 
appeal  to  men.    I  knew  him  in  the  inti- 
mr.cirs    of   those   close   and    confidential 
contacts  which  are  forever  reserved  by 
each  one  of  us  for  but  a  few,    I  knew 
him  in  the  stress  of  great  turmoil  and 
the   depression   from   worry   incident   to 
the  deliberation  upon  weighty  problems 
of  state;  I  knew  him.  too.  when  he  rev- 
eled in  the  solemn  meditations  of  sad- 
ness— when    the   heart    bleeds,    and    the 
somber  voice  pleads  for  rest  and  solace; 
I  knew  him  when  he  voiced  expression 
and  sound  logic  respecting  the  future  of 
our  Nation— the  land  he  loved  and  the 
form  of  government  he  professed  with 
unerring  devotion.    He  was  as  kindly  as 
he  was  brave.    Thus  I  knew  my  friend 
In  the  days  gone  by. 

My  earthly  friend,  whose  memory  I 
Will  long  cherish,  lived  as  he  died— and 
he  died  as  he  lived— with  the  unbending 
weight  of  livid  problems  of  the  people 
before  him.  He  was  at  his  post  of  duty 
serving  his  people  and  his  country  when 
tlie  silent  summons  came.  He  was  un- 
afraid. Within  the  shadow  of  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  where  his  last  efforts  in  life 
were  so  timely  and  tflfectively  exerted, 
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he  calmly  wrapped  the  draperies  of  his 
couch  about  him  pnd  laid  down  as  if  to 
peaceful,  happy  dreams. 

Thus  the  life  work  of  tins  fine  gentle- 
man was  ended.  The  brilliant  career  of 
this  brilliant  man  was  terminated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Philip  Allen  Bennett 
needs  no  encomium.  His  life  and  his 
living  of  it  stand  before  us  in  beajwty 
and  in  splendor.  My  humble  tribute  to 
him— my  friend— I  give  in  the  words 
spoken  of  a  great  hero,  in  the  days  gone 
by  when  it  was  .said,  "This  was  a  man." 

And  of  him  I  pay  the  added  tribute, 
in  the  words  of  the  master  of  verse — 
Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeih  Gud,  willun  the  sh.idjw 
Keeping  watch  above  His  owu. 


Philip  Allen  Bennett 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROSSION 

OF    KFNTVCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  puhllc  service  of 
H  m  Philip  Alien  Bennett,  laie  a  Repre- 
sentative rrom  the  State  or  Mls^ourl 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  engaged  in  the  greatest 
war  of  all  time  and  official  duties  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  consideration.  Yet  we  honor  our- 
selves in  setting  aside  this  day  to  pay 
de>erved  tribute  of  respect  to  our  dis- 
tinguished friends  and  colleagues,  Hon. 
Harry  L.  ENCLEBriCHT.  of  California; 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Buck,  of  California;  and 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Bennett,  of  Mis.scuri,  who 
have  answered  their  last  roll  call  since 
our  memorial  service  day  of  1942. 

Tho  eloquent,  inspiring  and  soul- 
searching  speeches  of  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
WooDRUM  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Dirk.sen 
of  Illinois,  who  were  selected  to  deliver 
the  memorial  addres<^e.s  on  this  occasion, 
the  prayer  and  benediction  of  our  Chap- 
lain, Dr.  Mont'zomery.  the  vocal  numbers 
rendered  by  Miss  Doris  Doe.  and  taps 
by  Sst.  William  Lamb,  have  made 
this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  memorial 
services  I  have  ever  seen.  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  submit  my  personal  tribute  to 
these  colleagues. 

I  had  been  in  close  association  in  the 
House  for  a  great  number  of  years  with 
the  Honorable  Harry  L.  Englebright. 
He  was  the  Republican  Whip,  and  by 
reason  of  his  position  and  our  close  per- 
sonal friendship  in  the  House  and  service 
on  various  committees,  I  was  brousht  al- 
most daily  in  clo.se  contact  with  him.  and 
was  able  to  make  an  appraisal  of  his  fine 
character  as  a  man,  his  patriotic  service 
to  our  country,  his  devotion  to  his 
friends,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  partv.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  men  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  during  all 
of  my  service  in  the  Hou.se. 

Oar  colleague.  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mis- 
SQuri,  was  serving  his  first  term  but  he 
had  been  re-elected  for  liis  second  term 


He  had  served  f.s  Stnte  Sen?tor  and  a.s 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  his  home  State 
of  Mi.ssouri.  Although  his  district  had 
been  represented  by  an  able  Democrat 
for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
elected  to  the  House  in  1940  by  a  .sub- 
stantial majority  and  re-elected  in  1942 
by  a  greatly  increased  majority.  He  had 
I  already  made  his  mark  in  the  House 
;  as  an  honest,  efficient  and  able  legislator. 
He,  too,  had  won  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  We  were  greatly  shocked  and 
deeply  grieved  over  his  death,  yet  there 
is  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  his 
fine  son,  who  is  still  in  his  twenties,  was 
elected  to  take  his  father's  seat  In  the 
House,  and  has  already  demonstrated 
he  will,  like  his  distinguished  father, 
give  to  his  district  and  to  our  Nation 
honest,  able,  faithful  and  patriotic 
service. 

The  House  and  the  country  sustained 
a  distinct  loss  m  the  r^'^sing  of  our  col- 
league. Mr.  Buck,  of  California.  He  sat 
on  the  other  .side  of  the  aisle  and  was 
ore  of  the  oi'tstanding  leaders  in  his  own 
party.  Thioui^h  the  many  years  we 
served  together  I  observed  his  uniform 
courtesy  and  gracious  manner  toward 
his  colleagues,  as  well  as  his  great  in- 
dustry and  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
served  his  district,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Nation.  The  pas>ins  of 
Mr  BrcK.  like  our  colleagues  Mr,  Engle- 
bright ai.d  M:-.  Bennett,  is  unnerially 
mourned  by  their  colleagues. 

The  splendid  .services  these  three  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  rendered  to  their 
constituents  and  to  our  country  will  be 
an  inspiration  and  a  benediction  to  all 
of  us. 

In  the  last  year  the  House  lost  only 
3  Members,  the  Senate  lost  none.  The 
year  before  the  House  lost  6  and  the 
S  nate  4.  and  2  years  ago  the  House  and 
Senale  together  lost  approximately  20 
Members.  We  thank  our  Heavenly 
Father  fur  having  spared  the  lives  of 
431.  Members  of  the  House  and  the  lives 
of  all  96  Members  cf  the  Senate  during 
the  past  year.  May  it  be  our  good  for- 
tune that  no  one  in  the  Hou.sc  or  Senate 
during  the  next  year  will  answer  the  last 
roll  call,  and  that  we  may  be  spared  and 
strengthened  to  give  greater  service  to 
our  country  in  this  tragic  hour. 


Harry  Lane  Englebright 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon,  Harry  Lane  Encledriciit.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  tlie  State  of  Callforula 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  May  13.  1943.  God  in  His  wis- 
dom removed  from  our  midst  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  outstanding 
Members  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — Harry  Encleerighi. 


He  was  one  of  the  most  considerate 
and  lovable  men  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. For  more  than  10  years  we 
served  together  In  the  whip  organization 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  House. 
I  was  one  of  his  assistants,  which  brought 
me  in  close  contact  and  association  with 
him.  Through  those  years  Harry  En- 
CLEBRICHT  was  always  the  courteous, 
faithful,  gentle  friend  and  public  ser- 
vant. I  loved  him  as  a  brother.  "He 
who  does  the  gentlest  deeds  that  he  can, 
take  him  for  the  greatest  gentleman." 
So  wrote  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
authors.  When  those  lines  were  penned, 
the  writer  must  have  had  in  mind  a  man 
like  Harry  Enclebbicht. 

To  him  I  went  often  for  information 
and  advice.  From  him  always  came  uni- 
form courtesy  and  consideration.  To 
him  I  went  often  as  a  son  to  an  exalted 
father  to  drink  from  his  cup  of  caution 
and  moderation.  He  was  never  too  busy 
to  extend  to  others  the  benefits  of  his 
experience  and  wisdom.  He  \fcas  a  na- 
tional figure.  He  was  a  great  person 
and  a  staunch  defender  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Government 
and  our  American  way  of  life  under 
them.  He  leaves  a  vacant  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Nation  that  will  not  soon 
be  filled.  Endowed  with  great  ability, 
he  was  faithful  in  discharging  his  duty 
and  responsibility  to  his  con.stituents,  his 
country  and  his  God.  I  am  sure  he  so 
lived  that  he  could  draw  "the  drapery  of 
his  couch  about  him  and  lie  down  to 
pleasant  dreams." 

Among  us  he  was  a  man  of  whom  no 
one  could  say  evil.  He  stood  like  a  giant 
among  mf>n.  young  and  old.  as  a  symbol 
of  goodness  and  for  the  higher  and 
nobler  things  of  life.  He  left  behind  a 
good  name — no  greater  legacy  can  be 
br-queathed  by  anyone.  He  has  gone  to 
that  realm  where  there  is  no  middle 
aisle.  All  who  breathe  will  share  his 
destiny. 

I  have  lost  a  faitiiful  friend;  his  dis- 
trict, a  devoted  public  servant;  his  State, 
a  stalwart  son:  his  country,  a  sublime 
patriot.  The  world  and  we  who  knew 
him  best  have  been  made  better  because 
he  lived. 


Hon.  Phil  A.  Bennett,  the  Gentleman  from 
R/tiiiouri 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1943 

On  the  life,  ch.iracer.  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Philip  Allen  Bennett,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  tile  State  of  Mi&sourl 

Mr.  fiENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  day.  May  26,  1943.  has  been 
.set  aside  on  the  busy  calendar  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Members  who 
have  recently  been  elevated  to  serve  our 
Master  in  his  Heavenly  Kingdom.    On 


December  7,  1942, 1  sat  in  the  gallery  ol 
this  House  while  the  friends  of  Phil.  A. 
Bkwotett,  my  father,  paid  eloquent  trib- 
utes to  his  soul,  which  departed  from 
our  war-torn  world  on  that  fateful  day. 
The  CoNCRESsiOMAL  Record  of  that  date, 
and  again  on  January  7,  1943,  carries 
tributes  to  Phil  A.  BiNKrrr  from  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  a  friend,  and  a 
loyal  Representative  for  the  Sixth  Mis- 
souri Congressional  District,  his  State 
and  the  Nation.  Today  I  have  the  privi- 
leges of  this  floor  and  the  honor  to  fill  the 
offlce  Phil  A.  BEPmrtT  occupied  with  such 
luster. 

What  can  a  son  say  for  the  record 
under  these  circumstances?  There  are 
those  among  my  friends  who  do  me  the 
honor  to  say  that  I  am  fluent  of  speech. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  tongue  is  tied  to  a 
bursting  heart  and  eloquence  deserts  me. 
There  are  sons  who  do  not  know  their 
fathers.  I  knew  my  father.  I  worked 
with  him  and  for  him.  Prom  the  time 
that  I  wa.'-  a  little  boy  I  shared  his  hopes, 
his  dreams,  his  ups  and  downs,  his  con- 
ception of  duty  to  God  and  country.  I 
knew  his  innermost  thoughts.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  his  secretary 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress.  In 
that  capacity  I  had  real  opportunity  to 
observe  how  seriously  and  with  what 
devotion  to  duty  he  carried  forward  the 
responsibilities  which  made  him  a  casu- 
alty of  this  war.  Of  boundless  energy, 
he  did  too  well  and  too  long,  for  mortal 
man,  the  onerous  duties  require!  of  his 
high  office. 

My  father  was,  above  all  things,  a 
Christian.  He  loved  his  family  and  his 
God.  He  was  next  an  American  patriot. 
In  fact,  I  often  think  that  his  devotion  to 
his  country  was  of  a  religious  nature. 
In  this  arena  of  debate  arid  contention, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  men 
naturally  differ  in  their  views.  Phil  A. 
Bennett  had  his  views  and  he  stuck  to 
them.  With  him  a  principle  compro- 
mised was  a  principle  lost.  He  did  not 
compromise  where  his  country's  future 
and  safety  were  involved.  All  strong  men 
have  strong  things  said  about  them,  and 
my  father  was  no  exception.  But  the 
people  loved  him  for  the  kind  of  enemies 
he  made.  There  could  be  no  better  tes- 
timony that  they  did  so  love  him  than 
the  confidence  they  showed  in  him  at  the 
polls  on  election  days  and  in  attendance 
at  his  funeral.  Of  high  and  low  estate, 
white,  black,  and  yellow  men,  old  men 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  paid  homage 
to  Phil  A.  Bennett,  regarded  him  as  a 
friend,  and  his  sudden  passing  as  a  per- 
sonal loss.  He  was  humble;  he  was  sen- 
sitive; he  was  honest;  he  was  without 
prejudice  and  hate;  he  was  fearless  and 
forthright  and  clean.  He  had  an  un- 
usual and  winning  personality  which 
radiated  his  kindly  soul  and  won  him  the 
confidence  of  a  legion  of  friends. 

He  was  always  progressive  and  for- 
ward looking.  For  instance,  he  brought 
to  his  native  county  its  first  cylinder 
press,  linotype,  motion  pictures,  and  au- 
tomobile. 

He  was  the  kind  of  man  the  poet  had 
in  mind  when  he  wrote: 


God  give  us  men!    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  trus  faith,  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  offlc*  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  offlce  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor — men  who  wUl  not 
lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue. 
And  damn  hla  treacherous  flatteries  with- 
out winking! 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog 
In  public  duty,  and  In  private  thinking. 

Some  men  are  known  for  their  great 
estates.  Others  are  known  not  for  what 
they  possess  but  for  what  they  repre- 
sent. My  heritage  Is  a  rich  one,  not  in 
dollars  but  in  the  things  which  count  in 
the  world.  If  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
as  a  man.  an  American,  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  head  of  my  family.  I  can  pass  to 
my  sons  the  heritage  which  is  mine  from 
my  father,  I  feel  I  will  have  lived  a  good 
life  and  fought  a  good  fight.  A  day 
does  not  pass  that  I  do  not  feel  his  firm 
but  gentle  presence.    He  lives. 

Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live. 
Nor  aU  of  death  to  die. 

I  Will  conclude  these  remarks  for  there 
is  nothing  more  I  can  say. 

Well  I  know  he  waits  not  as  cf  old — 

I    could    not   find    him    In    the    old    tlm« 
place — 
I  must  pursue  him.  made  by  sorrow  t>old. 
Through  worlds  vmknown,  in  strange  celes- 
tial race 
Whose  mystic  round  no  traveler  has  told. 
From  star  to  star,  until  I  see  his  face. 


Harry  Lane  Englebrigkt 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Harbt  Lane  Encuebricht.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
news  reached  me  of  the  untimely  pass- 
ing of  Harry  Englibright  I  was  absent 
from  Washington  on  an  official  trip  for 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  It  was  a 
great  shock  to  me,  for  Harry  was  one 
of  my  closest  friends  in  Congress.  I  had 
known  him  for  more  than  14  years,  and 
during  that  period  was  in  almost  daily 
contact  with  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  travel  with  him  and  his  dear 
and  devoted  wife  for  more  than  2  weeks, 
and  I  came  to  admire  and  respect  him, 
not  only  as  a  loyal,  kindly,  and  generous 
friend  but  as  a  sterling  and  able  gentle- 
man. He  tendered  great  service  to  his 
party,  his  district,  and  to  his  country, 
and  those  of  us  who  served  here  with 
him  will  miss  him  greatly.  My  sincere 
sympathy  is  extended  to  his  son  and  to 
his  dear  wife.  Grace.  You  have  lost  a 
devoted  father  and  husband,  the  Nation 
has  lost  an  able,  conscientious  legislator, 
and  I  have  lost -a  true  friend. 
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MEiMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  nnd  public  service  of 
Hon.  Hakry  Lane  Enci  furight,  late  a  R^^p- 
resentatlve  from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  pa.s.sing  of  H.\rry  L.  Englebright,  cf 
Cahfornia.  we  from  the  mining  States 
of  the  West  have  suffered  an  irreparable 
I0.SS.  His  training  as  a  mining  engineer 
with  his  practical  experience  in  the  min- 
int>  industry  of  his  State  fitted  him  to  be- 
come what  he  was.  the  leader  ct  the 
metal   mining   group   in   Congress. 

He  was  the  best  posted  man  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  subject 
and  his  advice  and  counsel  were  sought 
by  Senators  as  well  as  Members  of  this 
body.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  during  this  session  and  the  last  on 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Committee.  His 
words  always  carried  great  weight  with 
all  members  of  the  committee,  and  he 
was  considered  an  authority  on  the  gold 
mining  industry. 

The  fact  that  Harry  Englebright  was 
chosen  to  serve  as  Republican  whip,  a 
position  second  only  to  that  of  floor 
leader  in  importance,  shows  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  that  his  Republican 
colleagues  had  for  him.  His  years  of 
legislative  experience  and  his  quiet  un- 
derstanding manner  fitted  him  Ideally 
for  the  position. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  the  mining 
districts  of  the  West  will  greatly  mi.'-s 
the  friendly,  intelligent  leadership  he 
gave  us  In  our  efforts  to  protect  these 
great  industries.  Not  only  his  own  State 
of  California,  but  the  Nation  can  ill  spare 
such  a  man  at  this  critical  period  in  our 
Nation's  history. 


Philip  Allen  Bennett 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OHARA 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  ■Jjublic  service 
of  Hon.  Philip  Allen  Bennett,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Missouri 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
distinct  privilege  to  have  served  in  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  with  the  late 
Philip  A.  Bknnett.  of  Missouri,  I  had 
reason  to  become  acquainted  with  him 
early  upon  our  entry  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  for  he 
represented  the  district  in  which  my  wife 
was  born  and  reared,  and  my  father-in- 
law.  O.  W.  White,  of  Holden.  Mo.,  was 
his  friend.  In  the  special  election  which 
was  held  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 


Mr.  Bennett's  death.  Mr.  White  was 
serving  as  an  election  official  and  was 
stricken  in  his  final  illness  on  the  spe- 
cial election  day.  at  which  election  his 
son,  Hon.  Marion  T.  Bennett,  was  elected 
to  succeed  his  father. 

Philip  Bennett  brouight  with  him  to 
Congress  a*  measure  of  ripe  experience 
both  in  business  and  political  life.  He 
was  one  of  the  new  Members  of  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress  who  early  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  able  and  consci- 
entious Representative  in  that  Congress. 
He  not  only  spoke  persuasively  and  elo- 
quently but  he  had  a  gift  of  writing 
which  is  given  to  few  men. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  durjjng  the 
days  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congre.ss 
preceding  and  immediately  following  the 
entry  of  this  cotintry  into  World  War 
No.  2.  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
and  the  individual  Members  were  tre- 
mendous. Their  hours  of  labor  were 
long  and  involved  and  weighed  dov.n 
with  responsibilities.  I  know  that  Philip 
Bennett  loved  this  country  and  his  con- 
cern for  this  Government  and  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  whom  he 
had  the  honor  of  representing  weighed 
upon  him  heavily.  Unquestionably  the 
heavy  burden  which  he  bore  drew  heavily 
upon  his  strength  and  we  all  know  how 
generously  he  gave  of  that  strength.  To 
the  end  he  carried  on  like  the  good  sol- 
dier that  he  was.  He  died  in  the  service 
of  his  country  and  his  countrymen. 

I  personally  feel  a  great  sense  of  loss 
in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Bennett.  His 
death  is  a  loss  that  is  diffleult  to  replace 
for  he  was  a  splendid  gentleman,  an  able 
and  conscientious  Congre.ssman.  This 
country  is  a  better  country  becatLse  he 
lived  in  it. 


Money — The  Most  Important  hsue  in 
4      the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  twenty-sixth  Installment 
of  Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money. 
In  this  installment  the  Senator  refers  to 
the  contention  of  the  leading  economist 
of  that  day  and  the  generally  accepted 
theory  that  opening  the  United  States 
mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  would  en- 
gulf our  national  monetary  system  with 
a  deluge  of  silver  that  would  flow  In  from 
all  over  the  world  to  reduce  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  a  Mexican  and 
Chinese  economic  basis— a  fallacy  that  it 
remained  for  the  test  of  the  war  de- 
mands of  this  late  day  to  disprove. 

The  twenty-sixth  installment  of  Sena- 
tor Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

Is  It  not  time,  after  the  lapse  of  over  15 
years,  that  these  calamity  howls  shall  be 
brought  to  a  halt?  W«  hear  a  great  deal  in 
the  eastern  presa  about  t^o  caJamUy  howlers 


cut  West,  but  if  there  have  ever  b:cn  any 
calamity  h(jwlers  in  tlie  West  equal  to  tho.se 
of  Wall  Street  and  the  Ei.st  I  should  like  to 
hive  them  pointed  out.  Ever  since  we  took 
away  from  them  their  Idol,  their  god — a 
single  gold  standard — they  have  deluged 
this  country  and  the  press  with  their  ca- 
lamity howls  of  the  crises  and  the  impending 
dangers.  Tallc  about  a  populist  In  Kansas 
being  a  calamity  howler.  Put  him  by  the 
side  of  a  New  Yorlc  banker  and  he  would 
sneak  away  m  sliame.     |  Laughter  ] 

So  mu-'h  for  the  a.ssertion  that  the  coin- 
age of  Sliver  will  drive  gold  out  of  th?  coun- 
try and  bring  us  to  a  silver  standard.  But 
our  opponents  say  we  ha'e  only  had  limited 
coinage  of  silver,  and  that  if  we  give  to  silver 
unlimited  coinage  with  full  legal  tender, 
then  we  will  certainly  bt  deluded  with  nn 
overwhelming  mass  of  silver  from  every  na- 
tion, kindred,  and  tongue,  and  will  have 
piled  into  our  mints  all  the  old  silver  spoons, 
forks,  teapots,  and  plate  generally.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  great  mass  of  sliver  coins  now  in 
the  various  nations. 

This  Is  a  mere  guess,  assertion,  prediction, 
prophecy.  It  can  only  be  determined  abso- 
lutely by  the  trial.  We  can  only  ascertain  all 
the  available  data,  facts,  and  figures,  and 
then  by  reasoning — guided  by  the  past  and 
the  probabilities  of  the  future — form  our 
conclusions  and  make  up  our  Judgment. 

First.  Will  the  silver  plate  in  the  world  be 
dumped  Into  our  mints?  No  one  denies  that 
a  large  amount  cf  silver  bullion  and  coin  has 
been  consumed  annually  In  industrial  uses. 
In  ornaments.  In  manufactures,  and  in  flne 
arts. 

I.S  It  en  consumed  In  anything  near  Its 
purity?  Certainly  not.  It  Is"  debased,  mixed 
In  greater  or  less  proportion  with  baser  met- 
als, and  in  its  present  condition  could  not 
be  received  under  any  ordinary  mintage  laws 
for  coinage.  It  would  then  be  ab.solutely 
necessary  to  have  the  silver  extracted  from 
the  ba.ser  metals,  and  when  purified,  then 
present  for  coinage. 

Now.  Is  not  the  sliver  so  Ufeii  In  the  exist- 
ing plate,  ornaments,  etc  ,  more  valuable  In 
the  plate,  etc  ,  than  It  would  be  after  paying 
the  cost  of  extraction  and  losing  the  entire 
value  of  the  manufactures  In  which  it  exists? 
Thpre  certainly  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  this 

The  quantity  of  sliver  consumed  In  indus- 
trial uses  which  would  ever  find  its  way  to 
our  mints  would  be  inflniteslmally  small  and 
of  no  consequence  whatever.  This  pretended 
claim  is  simply  made  as  a  burlescjue  to  bring 
ridicule  and  contempt  on  the  sliver  cause 

Second.  Let  us  now  consider  how  much  of 
the  sliver  coins  In  existence  in  other  nations 
would  come  to  our  mint*.  Would  we  be 
fiooded  with  the  silver  from  India'  Accord- 
ing to  our  Mint  Bureau  there  are  *900,0()0.000 
in  silver  In  India,  in  the  rupee  silver  coins 

The  population  of  India  Is  280  000,000.  and 
they  have  only  a  small  fraction  over  13  21 
per  capita,  and  the  filvcr  rupee  is  their  abso- 
lute  money,  with  full  legal  tender  at  the  rat:o 
or  15  of  silver  to  1  of  i,'old.  and  at  that  ratio 
has  full  debt-payln;;  and  purchasing  power, 
and  for  ages  past  has  been  their  only  lull 
legal-tender  money,  \;sed  In  all  the  varied 
and  multitudinous  transactions  and  ex- 
changes The  quantity  of  silver  there  in  the 
rupee  coins- the  full  equivalent  of  the  del- 
lar— brought  here  and  placed  In  our  mints 
for  our  coinage  at  16  to  1.  would  be  6  2  cents 
less  than  $1.  and  that  amount  would  be 
an  actual  loss  on  every  dollars  worth  besides 
the  cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  and  In- 
terest during  time  in  transit  and  up  to  lU 
recolnage  here. 

Would  it  pay  them  to  sufTer  these  losses? 
In  view  of  their  financially  embarrassed  treas- 
ury  It  certainly  would  not.  The  Indian  Gov- 
crnment  could  not  afford  it.  and  private  cltl- 
zens  would  certainly  not  And  it  is  prac- 
tically aU  in   circulation   among   the   people 


and  belongs  to  them  and  xKit  to  the  govern- 
ment.    It   is  their  coin  money. 

Besides  all  these  facts  the  people  have  not  a 
siiAclent  quantity  to  meet  the  wants  and 
demands  of  their  dally  transactions.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  we  are  to  be  flooded  from  India. 
It  Is  a  mere  chimera.  Certainly  there  could 
be  none  from  India. 

China,  with  a  population  of  400.000.000, 
has.  according  to  our  Mint  Bureau,  1700,000.- 
000  in  silver,  which  is  Just  »1.75  per  capita. 

Can  anyone  believe  that  there  Is  any  dan- 
ger erf  a  flood  from  that  source?  The  silver 
"there  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  people,  in  bullion 
largely,  simply  in  pieces  of  silver  and  used 
as  money  In  the  ordinary  business  dealings. 
It  Is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  there  Is  any 
probability  of  that  silver.  In  whole  or  even  In 
part,  coming  to  our  mints. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements,  population  not 
given,  there  Is  estinaated  to  be  1100,000.000  in 
silver  scattered  throughout  that  country  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  used  as  their  only 
money,  and  so  used  for  ages  past.  There  can- 
not reasonably  be  expected  any  deluge  from 
that  source. 

In  Japan,  with  a  gold  coinage  of  $©0,000,000. 
and  $50,000,000  of  full  legal-tender  silver 
coined  at  the  ratio  of  16  18  to  1.  and  a  popu- 
lation of  40.000.000,  and  $56,000,000  of  uncov- 
ered paper  currency  without  any  gold  or 
silver  redemption  reserve,  the  sliver  Is  only 
$1.25  per  capita,  scattered  among  the  people 
and  In  constant  use  In  their  business  affairs, 
as  standard  money  equal  to  gold,  and  to  the 
u-se  of  which  they  have  long  been  accustomed. 
If  sent  here  for  coinage  their  silver  dollars 
would  only  contain  1.01  cents  more  than  our 
dollar,  and  this  1.01  cents  per  dollar  would 
not  compensate  the  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion Insurance,  and  lose  of  Interest  No  one 
can  reasonably  expect  any  overflow  from 
Japan,  Their  dollars  would  be  worth  no  more 
here  recolned  Into  our  dollars  than  they  are 
in  Japan. 

In  South  America,  with  a  population  of 
35.000,000,  they  have  $45,000,000  of  gold  and 
$25,000,000  of  full  legal-tender  silver  coined 
at  the  ratio  of  15 'i  to  1  The  amount  of 
silver  there  Is  only  71  cents  per  capita,  and 
besides  this  they  have  the  enormous  sum  of 
$800,000,000  of  uncovered  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  and  need  and  require  many  times 
more  silver  than  they  have  for  their  daily 
business  transactions.  There  cannot  reason- 
ably be  any  fear  from  that  source.  Their 
silver  dollars  at  the  ratio  of  15',^  to  1  con- 
tain 3  1  cents  less  than  ours,  which  would  be 
an  actual  loss  on  every  dollar. 

In  Mexico,  with  a  population  of  11,600,000. 
they  have  $5,000,000  of  gold  and  $50,000,000 
of  full  l^al-tender  silver  dollars,  coined  at 
the  ratio  of  16 '4  silver  to  1  gold,  and  two 
millions  of  uncovered  paper.  Their  silver  is 
only  $4  31  per  capita;  Is  their  only  circulating 
coin  money  In  the  hands  of  the  people,  used 
time  immemorial  as  money.  Their  sliver  dol- 
lar contains  1.3-plu8  cents  more  silver  than 
otirs.  Being  our  near  neighbors  it  Is  probable 
that  small  quantities  of  their  silver  coinage 
mlpbt  And  their  way  to  our  mlnta,  but  M 
would  be  no  deluge,  and  no  material  amount. 

In  Egypt,  with  a  population  of  7,000.000, 
they  have  $100,000,000  of  gold  and  $15,000,000 
of  limited  le?al-tender  coins  at  a  ratio  of 
15  68  to  1.  Their  silver  Is  a  subsidiary  coin, 
and  amounts  to  only  $2.14  per  capita,  and 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  people — used  as  money 
in  the  ordinary  business  transactions.  There 
would  certainly  be  no  deluge  from  that 
source,  as  their  dollar  conUins  1S3  cents 
less  silver  than  ours.  There  could  be  no 
motive  for  sending  their  coin  here 

Turkey,  with  a  population  of  33,000.000. 
has  $60,000,000  of  gold,  and  $45,000,000  of 
limited  legal-tender  sUver  coins — only  $1.36 
per  capita.  Their  silver  coins  are  In  the 
hands  of  the  people,  widely  scattered  over  a 
large  area,  and  are  In  constant  use  in  their 
daily  affairs,  and  all  coined  at  the  ratio  of 
15.1  to  1.    The  loss  on  every  dollar  would  be 


about  8.6  cents.  I  cannot  see  any  probability 
of  any  deluge,  or  even  light  shower,  of  sUver 
from  that  country. 

Russia,  with  a  population  ol  113.00,000 — 
doubtless  tinderefitlmated— has  $250,000,000 
of  gold  and  $22,000,000  full  legal-tender  sil- 
ver coins  coined  at  the  ratio  of  15V^  to  1.  and 
$38,000,000  <rf  limited  legal-tender  sUver 
coins,  coined  at  the  ratio  of  15  to  1.  with  the 
immense  sum  of  $500,000,000  of  vmcovered 
paper  currency,  practically  irredeemable  and 
tjelow  par.  They  have  use  for  much  more 
silver  than  they  have.  The  actual  loss  on 
every  dollar  of  their  full  legal-tender  silver 
would  be  31  cents  and  on  their  limited  legal 
tender  would  be  6.2  cents.  Their  paper  cur- 
rency is  redeemable  in  their  silver  coins.  In 
this  financial  condition  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  part  of  the  silver  coins  of 
Russia  now  In  the  hands  of  her  vast  popula- 
tion, widely  scattered  over  her  vast  domains, 
would  be  gathered  up  and  sent  here  to  our 
mints?  It  seems  to  me  only  reasonable  and 
almost  absolutely  certain  that  no  part  of  her 
silver  would  flow  Into  our  mints. 

The  Scandinavian  Union,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  8.800.000,  has  $32,000,000  of  gold,  and 
$10,000,000  of  limited  legal-tender  silver 
coins  at  a  ratio  of  14  88  to  1.  and  $27,000,000 
uncovered  paper  currency.  This  silver  Is  a 
subsidiary  or  minor  coin  amounting  to  $1  16 
per  capita.  If  these  silver  coins  were  sent  to 
our  mints  the  loss  on  each  dollar  would  be 
6  3  cents.  These  silver  coins  are  in  constant 
use  in  all  money  transactions  in  limited 
sums,  and  no  part  of  It  can  be  spared  or 
sent  to  our  mints. 

The  Netherlands,  with  4.500.000  popula- 
tion, have  $25,000,000  of  gold  and  $61,800,000 
of  full  legal-tender  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
15'2  to  1,  and  $3,200,000  limited  legal-tender 
silver  coins  at  the  ratio  of  15  to  1,  with 
140.000.000  uncovered  paper.  Neither  their 
silver  coins  nor  their  pap>er  currency  are  con- 
vertible Into  gold.  All  their  sliver  coins  are 
in  circulation  as  money  In  the  hands  of  the 
people.  If  their  full  legal-tender  silver  coins 
were  sent  to  our  mints  the  actual  loss  on 
each  dollar  would  be  3.1  cents,  and  on  each 
dollar  of  their  limited  legal-tender  silver 
would  be  6.2  cents.  There  Is  no  possibility 
with  such  a  small  amount  of  sliver  that  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  spare  it.  In  addition  to 
that,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  government. 

Atistria-Hungary,  with  a  population  of  40,- 
000,000.  has  a  stock  of  $40,000,000  in  gold, 
according  to  our  Mint  Bureau,  which  I  think 
is  much  below  the  actual  amount,  as  that 
government  has  been  grabbing  for  and  ac- 
cumulating gold  for  some  time  past,  having 
proposed  In  1891  to  establish  the  single  gold 
standard,  and  having  established  it  in  August 
1892,  They  have  $90,000,000  of  full  legal- 
tender  silver  coined  at  the  ratio  of  13.69  to  1, 
and  $260,000,060  uncovered  paper  currency, 
according  to  our  Mint  Bureau,  but  which  I 
think  far  below  the  actual  amount,  as  they 
had  at  the  beginning  of  1892  about  $345,- 
000.000  of  such  uncovered  paper  currency. 

Their  silver  coins  are  only  $2.25  per  capita, 
while  their  paper  currency  is  from  $6.50  to 
$8  62>'2.  Their  jiaper  currency,  sfi  well  as  sil- 
ver, has  been  Inconvertible.  It  Is  doubtless 
their  intention  In  the  end,  when  their 
finances  will  Justify,  to  retire  some  of  their 
paper  and  make  the  remainder  redeemable 
and  convertible. 

Even  with  their  recently  established  gold 
standard.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  or 
probable  that  they  can  resume  coin  redemp- 
tion of  their  uncovered  paper,  and  dispense 
with  their  comparatively  small  amount  of 
silver  coins — only  $2.25  per  capita — gather 
their  silver  Into  the  government  treastiry  and 
send  it  to  our  mints  for  coinage.  It  would 
certainly  Involve  a  serious  loss,  amounting 
to  14  4  cents  on  every  dollar,  which  any  gov- 
ernment In  the  financial  stress  of  Austria, 
with  a  national  debt  of  $70  per  capita,  would 
hesitate  to  suffer  and  could  111  afford  to 
Incur  this  loss  and  send  that  silver  out  of  the 


country.  There  certainly  need  tw  no  seriou* 
apprehension  of  any  overflow  from  that  coun- 
try of  silver  to  oiu  mints. 

Portugal,  with  5,000.000  population,  has 
forty  millions  gold,  ten  millions  Umited  legal- 
tender  silver  money  at  the  ratio  of  14  08  to 
1 — only  $2  per  capita,  and  forty-flve  millions 
of  imcovered  paper  money.  On  every  dollar 
of  their  silver  sent  to  our  mints  the  actual 
loos  would  t>e  14.35  cents.  It  is  certain  there 
would  be  none  sent  to  our  mints. 

Spain,  with  a  pcptilation  of  18.000,000.  has 
40,000,000  gold,  120.000.000  full  legal-tender 
silver  coined  at  the  ratio  of  15 >^  to  1.  and 
38.000.000  of  limited  legal-tender  silver  coined 
at  the  ratio  of  1438  to  1,  and  100.000.000  of 
uncovered  paper  money.  In  addition  to  this 
uncovered  paper,  $5.56  per  capita,  Spain  has 
a  national  debt  of  over  $70  per  capita.  The 
fi^l  legal-tender  silver  is  $6  66  per  capita  and 
the  limited  legal  tender  Is  $2.11  per  capiU. 
On  every  dollar  of  the  full  legal  tender  the 
actual  loss.  If  recolned  in  our  mints  Into 
our  dollars,  would  be  3.1  cents,  and  on  the 
limited  tender  10.1  cents. 

Is  Spain  in  the  financial  condition  to 
gather  Into  her  treasury  any  considerable 
portion  of  her  silver  coinage  from  its  circula- 
tion among  a  tax-ridden  people,  dollar  for 
dollar  with  any  and  all  other  money  in  their 
hands,  and  dump  it  Into  our  mints  at  the 
actual  loes  I  have  named?  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  or  well-founded  apprehension  of 
any  such  action. 

Swlteerland,  with  3,000,000  population,  has 
16,000,000  of  gold.  Eleven  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  full  legal -tender  silver  money 
coined  at  the  ratio  of  15 V^  to  1,  and  $3,600,000 
limited  legal-tender  silver  coined  at  the  ratio 
of  14.38  to  1.  and  14,000,000  uncovered  paper, 
nearly  equal  to  all  her  silver. 

The  actual  loss  on  the  full  tender  coins 
on  every  dollar,  if  sent  to  our  mints,  would 
be  3.1  cents,  and  on  the  limited  tender  10. 1 
cents.  All  her  silver  Is  only  $5  per  capita, 
and  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  equal  to 
gold  and  as  current  money  in  that  country 
as  gold.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  grounds 
to  l>elleve  any  portion  of  It  will  be  dumped 
Into  our  mints. 

Italy,  with  31.000.000  population,  has  $93.- 
605,000  of  gold.  16.000.000  full  tender  silver 
at  a  ratio  of  15^^  to  1,  and  f  34.200,000  hmlted- 
tender  silver  at  14  38  to  1,  and  $163,471,000 
uncovered  paper,  besides  a  per  capita  national 
debt  of  over  $75.  Their  paper  Is  at  a  dis- 
count. Their  full-tender  silver  is  only  51 
cents  per  capita,  and  their  limited  tender 
only  $1.10  per  capita,  combined  only  $161 
per  capita.  No  one  can  reasonably  exp>ect  any 
of  this  silver  money  to  be  dumped  into  our 
mints,  the  actual  loss  being  3.1  on  full 
tender  and  10.1  on  limited  tender. 

Belgium,  with  6,100.000  population,  has, 
according  to  our  Mint  Bureau,  slxty-flve  mil- 
lion gold,  a  largely  overestimated  sum  ac- 
cording to  Indian  Currency  Comnusslon's 
report,  and  $48,400,000  full  tender  silver  at 
ratio  of  15', a  to  1,  and  $6,600,000  limited  ten- 
der silver  at  ratio  of  1438  to  1.  and  flfty- 
four  millions  uncovered  paper,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  national  debt  of  over  $60  per  capita. 

The  actual  loss  on  every  dollar  of  her  full- 
tender  silver  sent  to  our  mints  would  be  3.1 
cents  and  on  the  limited  tender  10.1  cents. 
Certainly  Belgliun  Ls  In  no  financial  condi- 
tion to  gather  up  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  tislng  and  passing  her  silver  equally 
with  gold  $nd  dump  it  into  our  mlnta  at 
the  losses  Indicated. 

Now.  I  go  to  Germany.  Germany  Is  the 
greatest  scarecrow  for  deluging  us  with  un- 
told masses  of  depreciated  silver  so-called. 
There  is  the  country  that  Is  going  to  flood 
the  world  with  its  surplus  silver.  Germany 
has  a  population  of  49.500.000.  and  according 
to  our  Mint  Bureau,  has  six  hundred  milliom 
in  gold,  an  overestimate  of  probably  fifty 
millions,  according  to  Indian  Currency  Cora- 
mission  reports.  She  has.  notwithstarding 
her  single  gold  standard,  one  hundred  and 
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three  millions  of  full  le^al  tender  sliver 
thalers  or  dollars,  as  estimated  by  our  Mint 
Bureau,  coined  at  the  ratio  of  15 '^  to  1,  in 
circulation  upon  a  perfect  equality  with  her 
gold,  equal  to  gold  in  the  payment  of  all 
debts  and  in  all  purchases,  and  only  equal 
to  $2  08  per  capita,  and  one  hundred  and 
clpht  millions  of  limited  lec;al-tender  silver 
coined  at  the  ratio  of  13  957  to  1.  and  an 
uncovered  paper  circulation  of  $107,000,000. 
The  per  capita  of  the  limited  tender  silver 
Is  only  a  fraction  over  $2  18. 

In  1890.  according  to  Eleventh  Census  Re- 
p<rt.  the  Oe:maii  Empire  proper  had  a  dpbt 
of  only  $85,181,250.  but  the  States  of  Ger- 
many had  a  combined  dfbt  of  $1.874,4,37.972 
owing  In  different  amounts  by  the  several 
States. 

If  the  German  full  legal-tender  silver  were 
dumped  Into  our  mints,  the  actual  loss  op 
each  dollar  would  he  3  1  cents,  and  on  the 
limited  tender  12  7  cents.  Consider  her  In- 
debtedne.ss.  Empire  and  States,  her  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  millions  of  paper  money  with- 
out any  gold  or  silver  coin  on  hani  for  its 
redemption,  and  her  $2  08  full  lenal  tender 
per  capita  and  her  $2  18  limited  tender  per 
capita,  only  $4  26  combli.ed.  per  capita,  and 
the  actual  and  unavoidable  loss  to  be  In- 
curred In  sending  her  silver  coinage  to  our 
mints,  while  the  coin  at  home  is  circulating 
side  by  side  with  sold,  and  it  seems  to  me 
certain  that  there  can  be  and  woulr"  be  no 
deluge  of  silver  from  Germany 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about  the 
silver  in  Germany  that  I  must  beg  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  Senate  to  not  rely  simply 
upon  the  reports  of  our  Mint  Bureau,  but  to 
go  to  the  official  records,  and  see  whether 
the  Mint  is  right,  and  .see  whether  there  are 
fl03.000.000  there  of  full  legal  tender  I 
confess  we  have  all  been  under  that  impres- 
sion. I  spoke  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Mr  Allison,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
give  me  any  estimate  of  what  was  stated  in 
the  Brussels  conference  I  had  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Bru.ssels  conference,  and  had 
found  that  the  German  representatlve.s  there 
had  -submitted  a  table  and  that  it  was  not 
printed  with  the  proceedings,  although  It 
was  stated  that  it  would  be  printed  I  then 
went  back  to  the  report  of  the  M  >netary  Con- 
ference of  1881.  and  I  will  now  read  from 
that  report  the  ofli.ial  statement  of  the  Ger- 
man  representatives  in  that  conference: 

'•Exhibits  of  the  First  Session — Exhibit  A 

••(Presented   by   Baron    Von   Thielmannt 
"a  statemei^t  or  Tin;  monetabt  situation  in 

GERMANY  • 

1  w:ll  not  re;'.d  this,  because  we  all  know 
she  changed  frt^m  a  single  silver  to  a  single 
gold   .standard   and   introduced  a   new  coin 

as  her  standard,  a  gold  mark  Then  she 
made  the  silver  coin.*  of  5.  3.  and  1  mark 
and  50  and  20  pfennigs,  and  called  in  the 
silver  coin,  and  the  world  has  been  scared 
with  what  she  had  ready  to  dump  on  it  ever 
since      I  will  read  from  pages  17  and  18: 

••If  the  provisions  of  the  present  monetary 
statutes  should  be  completely  carried  out, 
and  If.  by  reason  thereof,  the  sales  of  silver 
should  be  resumed,  the  Imperial  Government 
would  need  to  dispose  of  only  so  much  of  the 
four  hundred  and  ten  or  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  marks  in  thalers  now  in  circulation, 
as  jvell  as  of  the  bar  silver  which  it  has  held 
since  1879,  as  might  not  be  required  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  circulation  of  subsidiary 
silver  coins 

•As  has  been  stated  in  the  above  title  I, 
the  total  amount  of  Imperial  silver  coins 
must  not.  under  the  present  law,  exceed  10 
marks  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the 
Empire. 

"The  latter,  however,  having  Increased  be- 
tween the  census  of  December  1.  1875.  and 
that  of  December  1.  1880.  from  42.727.372  to 
45  1B4.172  souU.  making  a  gain,  thrrefcre.  cf 
2,4":e  c  0  souH.  It  bee  mes  possible,  at  this 
date,  under  existing   legislation  to  augment 


by  about  25,000.000  of  marks  the  mass  of  silver 
C(jins  struck  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
which  amounts  to  427,000,000  of  marks.  But, 
besides  this,  the  Imperial  Government  has 
recognized,  since  the  year  1880.  the  propriety 
of  raising  the  rate  of  the  fractional  coinage 
from  10  marks  to  12  marks  per  capita  of  the 
population,  m  c:ise  the  monetary  reform 
should  be  allowed  to  take  its  course. 

'If  this  new  rate  bebased  upon  the  total 
of  the  present  population  of  Germany,  it 
would  be  nece-ssary  to  coin  a  further  sum  of 
115  000.000  of  marks  In  silver  money,  and  this 
would  Absorb  the  31.000.000  of  marks  In  silver 
ingots. •■ 

Referred  to  here.  That  Is  all  they  had  In 
bullion— 31,000,000  of  marks  in  bullion.  He 
says : 

••And  this  would  absorb  the  31,000  000  of 
marks  In  silver  Ingots  which  are  now  on  hand, 
and  73  000  000  of  marks  In  thalers  now  actu- 
ally in  circulation 

'•There  would  remain  to  be  sold.  Including 
seventy-four  to  eighty-one  millions  of  marks 
in  Austrian  thalers.  a  m;iss  of  three  hundred 
and  thlrtv-seven  to  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  marks;  that  is  to  say.  of 
3.740000  to  4,740,000  pounds  of  fine  silver. 

••If  the  Austrian  thalers  be  left  out  of  the 
calculation,  there  would  only  remain  to  be 
di.- posed  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  to 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of 
m;ir!:s.  or.  in  other  words.  2,920,000  to  3,840,- 
000  pounds  of  fine  silver." 


Winning  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  27  ilcgialativc  day  of 

Mnridau.  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dre.s.s  deli\ered  by  me  at  a  win-the-peace 
radio  rally  in  New  York  Tirne.s  Hall  New 
York,  May  23,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.'^s 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follow.s: 

Twenty-odd  years  ago  America  and  all  the 
world  thrilled  with  Joy  Victory  had  come 
to  our  armed  forces.  Right  had  prevailed 
over  might.  The  war  to  end  wars  was  Itself 
ended 

Today  some  men  speak  with  sarcasm  and 
Irony  of  that  triumph.  But  no  sarcastic 
words  come  to  my  lips  tonight.  The  only 
irony  I  perceive  is  that  terrible  Irony  of  fate 
which  makes  a  world  pay  in  blood  because 
men  failed  20  years  ago  to  make  their  victory 
final  and  complete.  War  was  not  ended. 
The  world  was  not  made  safe  for  democracy. 
In  saying  this.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
place  blame  anywhere  for  the  chaos  which 
exists  everywhere  in  the  world  today  What 
happened  20  years  ago  can  not  be  undone 
now.  No  speculation  as  to  what  might  have 
been  can  correct  present  condulons 

But  a  knowledge  of  what  has  transpired 
since  November  11.  1918.  may  stand  us  well 
In  hand  twlay.  and  in  the  days  which  lie 
ahead  Mistakes  of  the  past  should  at  least 
help  to  preve;it  a  repetition  of  those  costly 
and  deadly  errors. 

We  live  In  our  own  history-making  days. 
Rcgardle.ss  of  the  past,  we  have  our  chapters 
In  the  history  of  men  to  write  Decisions  of 
tremendous  Import  miut  be  made   by   this 


generation.  The  destiny  of  all  men  may  rest 
upon  the  wisdom  with  which  men  of  today 
meet  the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
Because  some  other  generation  may  have 
failed  In  Itr  day  of  opportunity  cannot  ex- 
cuse failure  on  our  part 

In  fact,  the  responsibility  which  lies  upon 
the  men  of  today  is  even  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  the  men  of  yesterday. 
We  have  lived  in  two  world  wars  during  our 
brief  lifetimes  They  had  lived  in  but  one. 
We  have  .seen  the  conquered  rise  to  greater 
heights  of  might  to  strike  with  unparalleled 
strength,  violence,  and  ruthle.ssness  They 
believed  the  conquered  had  been  beaten  and 
subdued  They  had  only  foresight  to  guide 
them  We  look  back  and  see  events  as  they 
have  transpired  What  perhaps  they  should 
have  foreseen,  we  have  actually  experienced. 
Oi'r  re=pons!blIltv  is  greater  than  was  theirs. 

That  responsibility  must  not  be  avoided  If 
it  could  be.  It  must  be  met  fairly,  with 
earnestness,  conviction,  and  courage.  It 
cannot  be  met  in  any  spirit  of  partisanship. 
Every  consideration  sav  that  of  welfare  for 
country  and  for  the  world  of  men  must  be 
i  eliminated  Great  as  may  be  this  respon- 
sibility. Its  opportunity  is  even  greater  Per- 
haps no  generation  of  men  has  ever  hnd  a 
more  splendid  chance  to  serve  their  coun- 
tries and  the  world  than  the  one  which  la 
presented    to   the   men   of   today 

On  the  battlefield,  our  men  carry  their 
responsibility  at  the  risk  of  life  Itself  Their 
victories  must  not  be  lost  by  us  It  Is  our 
part  to  make  the  success  of  their  arms 
complete  by  establishing  plans  and  methods 
which  Will  substitute  law  among  nations 
Inste.nd  of  force  which  exists  today  War 
can  be  conquered.  It  must  be  conquered. 
Either  we  conquer  war.  or  war  conquets  us 
Permanent  peace,  established  upon  founda- 
tions of  law  and  Justice  can  come  to  the 
world.  Throuk'h  men.  war  came:  by  men, 
war  must  be  driven  from  the  world 

In  this  search  to  find  some  preventive  for 
war,  we  draw  no  rosy  picture  of  Utopia,  We 
are  not  Idle  dreamers,  seeking  an  ea<y  path 
to  peace.  Coldly  and  realisticaliv  we  face  the 
world  as  It  Is  today,  convinced'  bevond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  men  must  find  some 
way  to  set  up  a  system  of  law  and  order 
among  nations.  We  dare  to  think  and  talk 
of  those  plans  now.  even  while  war  rages. 
We  do  n(it  subscribe  to  the  thought  that 
the  security  of  the  world  must  await  the 
end  of  battle. 

The  picture  Is  not  hopeless  As  a  short 
step  toward  finding  some  method  of  prevent- 
ing war  and  eventually  providing  a  complete 
cure,  several  Senators  of  the  United  States 
have  sponsored  a  resolution  which  at  least 

tends  toward  the  coordination  of  the  great 
mmds  and  forces  of  the  world  in  a  supreme 
effort  to  utilize  the  same  strength  and  vigor 
used  today  in  waging  war.  to  prevent  wars 
in   the   future 

The  first  declaration  of  the  resolution 
which  Senators  Ball.  Hill,  Bltitgn.  and  I 
Introduced  on  March  16  last,  states  that  the 
entire  military  and  economic  resources  of  all 
the  member  nations  must  be  used  to  prose- 
cute and  win  the  pre.sent  war  That  dec- 
laration was  Included  because  every  person 
realizes  and  agrees  that  the  gangster  nations 
who  hope  to  conquer,  subdue,  and  enslave 
all  men  must  be  defeated  on  every  battlefield 
and  on  every  front.  That  defeat  must  not 
be  a  partial  defeat:  It  must  be  an  utter  and 
complete  rout  of  all  nations  who  would  u.se 
power  and  might  to  gnin  their  objectives  and 
oppress  weaker  nations  and  peoples. 

In  our  resolution,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  asked  to  declare  Itself  as  favoring 
this  unalterable  purpose  Surely  the  Senate 
will  not  di.sagree  to  this  pronouncement. 

Secondly,  we  suggest  the  establLshment  ol 
temporary  governments  in  Axis-controlled 
areas  of  the  world  until  permanent  govern- 
ments can  be  set  up.    This  is  another  eimple 


provision  with  which  all  men  will  surely  agree. 
We  only  want  to  establish  temporary  civil  gov- 
ernments until  the  people  of  the  occupied 
areas  can  choose  and  set  up  the  govemment 
of  their  own  kind  and  choice.  To  this  pro- 
vision, the  Senate  must  wholeheartedly  agree. 

In  the  third  clause,  we  provide  lor  the  ad- 
ministering of  economic  rehabilitation  to  the 
occupied  and  devastated  nations  of  the  world. 
Of  course  this  country  of  ours  is  going  to  do 
In  the  future  as  It  has  done  in  tlie  past 
everything  possible  to  relieve  the  want  and 
stifTertng  of  weak  and  oppressed  peoples  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  but  our  resolution  declares 
that  this  should  be  the  task  of  the  United 
Nations,  not  of  America  alone;  that  whatever 
relief  and  assistance  are  given  should  be  ex- 
tended In  a  businesslike,  orderly  manner 
through  the  regular  organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  should  not  be  given  In 
what  may  be  a  too  lavish  manner,  a  manner 
which  is  and  has  always  been  prompted  by 
our  natural  kindness  and  generosity.  Re- 
gardless of  these  admirable  qualities  of  the 
American  people,  kindness  and  generosity 
should  be  extended  according  to  businesslike 
and  regular  methods,  and  should  be  shared 
by  all  of  the  United  Nations  and  not  by  the 
United  States  alone. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  clauses  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  procedures  and  machinery 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  provide  mili- 
tary force  sufBclent  to  suppress  military  ag- 
gression by  any  nation.  Here  lies,  of  course, 
the  heart  of  the  resolution.  Without  some 
method  or  means  of  settling  disputes  among 
nations  according  to  principles  of  law  and 
Jastlce  rather  than  by  the  strength  of  military 
might,  the  world  Is  without  any  hope  of  peace. 

The  history  of  man  Is  the  history  of  disputes 
and  wars.  Probably  there  are  no  means  what- 
ever by  which  disagreements  can  be  prevented. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  method  to  settle 
those  differences  other  than  by  war.  If  such 
peaceable  methods  are  not  evolved  and  pro- 
vided, war  remains  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  the  only  way  of  settling  what- 
ever differences  may  arise,  though  those  dif- 
ferences be  great  or  small.  Argtiment  here 
seems  unnecessary.  Will  the  Senate  hesitate 
to  so  declare? 

In  this  resolution  which  we  have  suggested, 
we  are  not  attempting  to  chart  an  exact 
cotirse  for  the  world  to  follow.  We  do  not 
seek  to  organize  the  world  according  to  our 
own  desires  or  plans.  We  do  propose  strong- 
ly, vigorously,  and  earnestly  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  an  equal 
share  In  the  treaty-making  power,  go  on  rec- 
ord ix>w  favoring  a  program  such  as  we  have 
outlined.  After  all.  It  Is  only  a  bare  outline, 
but  behind  Its  purposes  He  the  lUengtb  and 
support  of  America. 

It  is  said  that  the  Senate  should  not  take 
the  action  we  propose  now;  that  to  attempt 
such  action  might  lead  to  bitter  and  pro- 
longed debate:  that  the  part  of  wisdom,  there- 
fore. Is  to  do  nothing. 

We  live  today  In  a  dangecpus  world.  The 
course  we  propose  may  have  dangers  attend- 
ing it.  But  the  most  dangerous  course  of 
all  Is  that  of  doing  nothing.  Our  own  country 
Is  In  a  position  to  lead  the  nations  of  the 
world  We  possess  every  element  of  strength, 
all  the  resources,  supplies,  Industry,  power, 
and  men  required  by  our  allies  to  win  the 
war.  Shall  this  vast  strength  and  all  of  these 
vast  resources  be  used  only  to  conquer  the 
enemy?  Should  they  not  now  be  used  as 
weapons  against  war  Itself?  We  believe  that 
used  now.  these  weapons  will  be  effective; 
postponed  until  after  the  war  Is  over,  until 
after  our  men  have  rettimed,  our  guns  are 
silenced,  and  our  Indtxstries  are  idle,  our  posi- 
tion of  advantage  Is  gone.  The  day  of  our 
leadership  ends.  Let  not  this  opportunity 
be  lost,  lest  It  not  return  again  tintll  some 
other  generation  faces  and  fights  even  a  more 
deadly  war  than  we  face  and  fight  today. 


Farm  lacoac  utd  Its  RclatiMi  to  Our 
NatioM]  EcoBMiy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLUM  LEMKE 

OF  MOtTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  LEMKK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by  the 
United  Farmers  of  Illinois: 

Every  good  thing  we  enjoy  In  life — If  we 
except  the  air  that  we  breathe  and  the  light 
from  heaven— comes  from  our  soil  and 
streams  and  Is  the  result  of  some  man's  toll. 
This  la  the  wealth  of  this  or  any  other  na- 
tion. Moi-ey  is  not  wealth  and  should  only 
be  given  to  any  man  as  a  receipt  for  the 
production  of  wealth  or  a  service  to  society. 
It  need  not  have  any  intrinsic  value,  but 
something  to  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  should  be  Issued  only  as  provided  by  our 
Constitution,  by  the  Congress,  as  Representa- 
tives of  the  sovereign  pfeople. 

No  Congress,  legislature,  or  city  ccvmcil 
produces  any  wealth  nor  can  they  distribute 
wealth  without  first  having  taken  the  wealth 
from  the  producers  of  wealth  by  taxation. 
Government  in  itself,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  ex- 
pressed it,  "is  a  necessary  evil,"  and  it  follows, 
the  more  government  the  greater  the  evil,  as 
It  requires  a  larger  portion  of  the  producers' 
wealth  to  maintain  it. 

Governments  were  created  by  men  to  serve 
man,  to  preserve  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  bappmess.  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
giving  ourselves' the  opportunity  to  produce 
wealth  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor. 
This  is  a  divine  right  without  any  restric- 
tions unless  they  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
others. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion farm  program  mxist  be  fundamentally 
wrong,  for  how  can  we  have  more  if  we  are 
going  to  produce  less?  The  first  requisite  of 
man  is,  when  and  where  do  we  eat.  It  must 
be  eqiially  wrong  to  tax  the  taxpayer  to  secure 
the  money  to  pay  the  farmer  a  dole  to  pro- 
duce less  of  what  the  taxpayers  want  more 
of^food  and  clothing,  not  to  mention  that 
portion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  being  given 
to  these  Agrictiltural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration committeemen  m  salary  and  expenses. 

In  the  remote  past,  when  some  man  first 
planted  a  seed  in  the  groimd  and  watched  it 
develop,  that  man  laid  the  foundation  of 
civilization,  as  that  was  the  beginning  of 
agriculture.  Business,  industry,  transporta- 
tion, and  finance  are  only  a  result  of  that 
act.  Agriculture  did.  and  can,  exist  before 
any  other  industry,  but  no  Industry  can  exist 
without  agriculture. 

Today  agrlcultiure  produces  82  percent  of 
all  new  raw  wealth,  comprises  24  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  and  receives  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  wealth  so  evidently 
something  Is  wrong  with  our  economy,  when 
the  men  who  produce  our  wealth  do  not  re- 
ceive an  equitable  share.  The  reason  Is  sim- 
ple. The  t&rmen  have  been  willing  to  pro- 
duce it,  but  then  they  have  allowed  a  few 
crafty  politicians  and  false  farm  leaders  to 
do  the  dividing,  so  they  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.  Jefferson  said  It  Is  eternal  vigi- 
lance that  Is  the  price  of  liberty. 

"THT  WnX  BS  DON*" 

If  the  object  of  mankind  Is  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  good  things  in  life,  If 
we  are  striving  to  make  "Thy  will  be  done 
In  earth  aa  It  la  In  heaven,"  then  should  we 


not  ivoduce  in  an  abundance  of  all  tb«  good 
things  in  life,  such  as  food,  clothing,  ahelter, 
homea.  a(dx>oIs,  and  churches?  Hov  can 
anyone  holding  a  Christian  Idecdogy  approv* 
of  throwing  back  into  God's  face  His  glfta 
to  mankind,  la  we  did  when  we  killed  tb« 
6,000,000  little  pigs,  plowed  uiKler  com,  cot- 
ton, and  wheat?  Were  these  farm  products  a 
ctu-se  that  we  refused  to  accept?  Will  a  Juat 
Gcxl  punish  us  for  our  sins? 

If  we  can  believe  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at  Washington  we  never  did  pro- 
duce enough  wheat,  hogs,  or  com  to  supply 
our  own  needs  and  the  requirements  of  our 
export  market,  for  during  the  years  1830  to 
1939  we  lacked  72,100,000  btuhela  of  having 
a  sufficient  amount  of  wheat,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing this  period  when  we  penalised  our  Amer- 
ican producer  of  wheat.  49  cents  a  bushel,  if 
he  grew  more  than  some  little  Hitlerite  allo- 
cated him. 

With  sugar  and  rubber,  a  similar  condition 
existed  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy  began  to 
sink  our  ships,  it  was  necessary  to  ration  the 
American  people,  even  after  we  had  boasted 
about  our  ever  normal  granary.  We  are 
sending  our  scientists  to  Latin  America  to 
teach  them  how  to  produce  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Secretary  Wickard  admitted  at  a  hear- 
ing held  before  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittees  of  Congress  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  had  not 
aided  the  farmers  and  that  it  lacked  at  least 
$2,000,000,000  a  year  of  bringing  fanuera 
parity  income. 

WHAT    KX7ST    WX   DO   TO    BE    SAVXS? 

When  the  farmer  goes  into  the  market 
place  to  buy  any  commodity,  the  producer 
of  that  article  seta  the  selling  price,  wiilch 
is  based  upon  all  costs  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  That  Is  our  American  way  of  life, 
which  we  call  our  capitalistic  system.  Even 
a  so-called  farm  *Drganlcation  here  in  Ull- 
nolB  that  Is  engaged  in  commercial  enter- 
prises and  boasts  of  havmg  made  $25,000,000 
profit  during  the  past  12  years,  sets  the  price 
that  the  farmer  must  pay  for  gas,  oil,  or 
chicken  feed  it  sells  its  members,  and  this 
price  must  be  based  upon  the  above  formula 
or  it  cotild  not  po6Bibly  have  accumvilated 
the  $25,000,000  it  boasU  of  doing.  Then  by 
that  same  token,  why  should  not  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  have  a  voice  in  determining 
the  sales  price  of  the  grain  and  livestock 
that  they  have  produced? 

Tbe  farmers  of  Illinois  were  recently 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  president  of  thla 
State  organization  went  on  public  record 
stating  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  cost 
of  the  farmers'  labor  being  considered  in 
determining  the  ceiling  price  to  be  placed 
upon  agriculttire  products.  A  CongreMman 
from  Illinois  whom  the  farmers  of  this  State 
elected  to  represent  them  added  insult  to 
Injury,  when  be  wrote  that  while  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  farmer  getting  paid  for  his  labor, 
he  objected  when  the  farmer's  wife  or  chil- 
dren who  are  doing  a  man's  work  on  the  farm, 
since  their  son  is  fighting  with  the  armed 
forces,  having  their  labor  considered  in 
determining  parity  prices.  To  these  degrees 
of  contempt  have  the  farmers  brought  them- 
selves by  not  taking  notice  from  labor's  or 
business'  notebook.  Organize,  for  in  unity 
there  la  strength.  They  have  contented  them- 
selves to  pay  dues  to  organizations  that  were 
set  up  for  them,  by  those  who  are  profiting 
from  the  restilt  of  their  lack  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  their  own.  Organizations  that,  while 
they  have  the  name  of  a  farm  organization, 
are  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the 
farmer  does  not  get  paid  for  their  labor,  to  see 
that  they  never  get  cost  of  production  for 
their  products. 

KOW  OUa  XCONOMT  rCMCTIOKa 

As   long   as   agriculture   prices    are   below 

parity,  the  farmer,  who  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  mdustrial  goods,  cannot  buy  tba 
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products  of  the  factory,  hence  we  hr\ve  un- 
employment and  busmess  stagnation.  Nor 
can  We  as  a  nation  meet  the  obligations  of 
our  Govornmpnt  until  our  Income  Is  suffi- 
ciently Inr^e  to  pay  the  necessary  taxes  to 
cover  all  expenses,  without  selling  bonds  and 
golne;  Into  debt,  as  this  only  puts  off  the  day 
of  reckoning  to  some  future  date,  besides 
addlnt;  the  extra  burden  of  interest  to  service 
this  debt 

The  record  of  the  years  has  proved  that 
as  the  farm  Income  rises  or  falls,  we  get  an 
equal  rise  and  fall  In  the  Industrial  ray  roll, 
and  the  farm  dollar  turns  over  seven  times 
In  the  channels  of  trade,  hence  the  national 
Income  Is  always  seven  times  farm  incf.me. 
This  ratio  of  1-1-7  Is  evidenced  by  the  chart 
below,  compiled  by  the  Raw  Material  Council 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  is  worth  the  student's 
study: 

Statistical  record  of  the  operation  of  our 
national  economy 
I  In  millions  of  dollai?) 
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THE    REMEDT 

Business  does  not  bcKin  at  the  factory,  but 
only  when  some  ctistomer  with  money  in  his 
hand  enters  the  store  to  buy  some  product. 
It  Is  then  the  merchant  orders  more  poods, 
and  the  factory  wheels  start  to  revolve  and 
the  demand  for  Industrial  labor  Increases. 
Bo  the  key  to  unemployment  and  business 
_  stagnation  Is  to  plac  a  price  upon  the  new 
raw  wealth  high  enough  so  the  producer  can 
buy  products  needed  upon  every  farm,  such 
as  paint,  lumber,  hardware,  plumbing,  elec- 
trical appliances,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
Items  needed  upon  every  farm.  This  would 
give  employment  to  the  men  In  Industry  and 
create   business  and   commerce. 

We  can  make  the  national  Income  any  size 
we  desire,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  In- 
creasing prices  of  the  new  raw  wealth  pro- 
duced  Prosperity  cannot  be  created  by  go- 
ing Into  debt  or  borrowing  at  Interest,  nor 
by  spending  beyond  our  income,  as  these  acta 
can  only  lead  to  wildcat  Inflation,  repudia- 
tion, or  bankruptcy  for  a  nation,  as  well  as 
for  an  Individual  When  the  boys  come  home 
"from  overseas,  we  must  have  preserved  for 
them  an  economy  that  will  assure  for  them 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  our  American  way 
of  life  or  we  have  betrayed  those  who  are 
making  the  supreme  sacrifices 

This  can  be  done  by  placing  a  floor  under 
farm  prices  at  not  less  than  our  average  cost 
of  production,  plus  a  reasonable  return  for 
our  labor,  so  the  gambler  and  the  Interna- 
tlonal  trader  cannot  drive  farm  prices  to  a 
point  that  means  bankruptcy  for  the  farmer. 
Work  Projects  Administration  for  the  work- 
ers, and  business  stagnation  for  our  com- 
merce 

L?t  the  American  farmer  produce  for  the 
American  market  at  an  American  price,  and 
W  we  have  a  surplus  of  any  commodity,  we 
can  then  trade  It  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thnn-ri-La  for  any  of  their  produces  that  we 
may  desire.     That  is  a  good-neighbor  policy 


and  like  charity,  shcu'.d  begin  at  home. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  our  trade  is  between 
ourselves,  so  why  become  conceraed  so  much 
about  the  four  percent  that  Is  foreign  com- 
merce, so  conerned  that  we  should  wreck  our 
American  system  of  government  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  to  the  detriment  of  the  masses. 
No  farmer  ever  buys  an  article  upon  the 
market,  that  all  costs  plus  a  proflt  has  not 
been  placed  in  the  price  tag.  by  the  producer 
of  that  article  and  by  the  same  token,  no 
Intelligent  farmer  will  ever  again  be  willing 
to  accept  a  price  for  his  products  that  does 
not  Include  all  costs  plus  a  rea.sonablc  return 
for  his  labor,  and  to  this  end  our  organiza- 
tion Is  dedicated,  and  we  Invite  the  coopera- 
tion of  agriculture,  labor,  and  business,  to  aid 
In  the  stilutlon  that  Is  the  common  concern 
of  us  all.  Why  should  we  all(jw  some  false 
leadership  to  lead  iLs  to  believe  that  we  do 
not  have  a  common  Interest,  when.  It  Is  so 
obvious  that  the  harm  of  one  is  and  should 
be   the   concern  of   all 

United  Fahmf^s  of  Illinois, 
Charles  Sutppelman, 

Pr-stdrnt,  Colfax,  III. 
Arthur  C.  Hrn-EMAN. 

Vice  Presidrnt.  Tremont.  111. 
Arthl'r  H    Booth. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mason  City,  III. 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  his 
eye  ori  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  in  1944.  Wendell  Willkie 
will  invade  my  home  State  of  Michigan 
Sunday. 

Under  the  pretext  that  he  is  to  be  hon- 
ored a.s  the  "titular  head  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party."  his  stocgos  have  arranged  a 
reception  Sunday  afternoon.  I  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Dudley  Hay.  national 
committeewoman.  who  has  heretofore 
demonstrated  her  Willkie  leanings,  is 
the  sparkplug  of  the  enterprise. 

It  is  a  clever  idea.  No  question  about 
that.  But  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time 
to  remind  Michigan  Republicans  that 
Mr.  Willkie  Is  the  leader  who  did  not  lead 
In  1942. 

Millions  of  Republicans  believed  that 
Republican  gains  in  the  November  1942 
elections  were  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  a  two-party  sy.stem.  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  our  constitutional  form 
of  Kovernment.  Thousands  donated 
lavi.shly  of  their  time,  energy,  and 
money  to  bring  about  success  at  the 
polls. 

Unrelentingly  campaigns  were  con- 
ducted for  the  election  of  Republican 
Governors.  United  States  Senators,  and 
Congre.ssmen. 

But  I  a.sk  Mrs.  Hay  and  other  Repub- 
lican.s  of  Michigan,  who  are  proclaiming 
Mr.  Willkie  as  titular  head  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  where  was  this  titular 
head  of  the  party  in  1942? 

Did  he  make  speeches  for  Dewey  In 
New  York,  or  Bricker  In  Ohio,  or  Martin 
in  Pennsylvania?    No. 


Did  he  campaign  for  Ferguson  and 
Kelly  in  Michigan,  Baldwin  in  Connec- 
ticut, or  Brooks  in  Illinois,  or  Wilson 
and  Hickenlooper  In  Iowa,  or  Moore  in 
Oklahoma,  or  Vivian  and  Carr  in  Colo- 
rado?   No. 

Did  he  assi.^t  Earl  Warren  in  the  stra- 
tegically important  fight  in  California? 
No. 

Did  he  assi.st  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
Republican  candidates  for  Congress 
who  were  waging  a  life-and-death 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  true 
Americanism?    No. 

Did  he  i.'<sue  any  statements  cxtnlling 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party 
or  urging  a  general  outpouring  of  voters 
to  assi.st  in  Republican  elections?    No. 

Only  after  he  had  attempted  under- 
handedly  to  stop  the  nomination  of 
Dewey  did  he.  in  the  last  part  of  the 
campaign,  issue  a  grudging  statement 
that  he  would  vote  for  Dewey.  That  was 
his  sole  contribution  to  the  Republican 
battle  for  existence. 

Where  was  our  leader?  Was  he  per- 
haps in  China  on  a  junket  arranged  by 
the  New  Deal? 

He  made  some  attacks  on  candidates, 
but  the  only  ones  attacked  were  Repub- 
licans. 

In  the  1942  elections  what  was  he.  Re- 
publican or  New  Dealer? 

THE  COMMUNIST  DETTNOER 

The  titular  head  of  the  Republican 
Party  made  no  campaicn  for  Republican 
candidates  in  1942.  He  made  no  effort 
to  a.ssist  them. 

But  late  in  that  year  and  again  in  1943 
he  appeared  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  defend  William 
Schnelderman,  Ru.ssian-born  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  California, 
whose  citizenship  our  Government  seeks 
to  revoke. 

So  ardent  was  the  interest  of  this  sup- 
posed leader  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
assisting  that  Communi.<t  that,  it  is  re- 
ported, his  .services  were  supplied  to  the 
Communist  defendant  without  fee. 

This  is  more  than  he  did  for  any  Re- 
publican candidate  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  in  1942. 

The  reason  for  his  second  appearance 
before  the  Supreme  Court  was  that  the 
latter  had  ordered  a  reargument  of  the 
case.  In  that  presentation  Willkie 
praised  the  Communist  Manifesto  of 
1848.  saying,  among  other  things.  "Be- 
lieve it  or  not.  It  Is  one  of  the  great  his- 
torical documents."     He  has  never  said 

as  much  for  the  Republican  platform 

even  the  platform  upon  which  he  ran  In 
1940.  He  has  never  even  spoken  in 
favorable  tone  of  that  Republican  plat- 
form or  any  other. 

What  is  this  Communist  Manifesto  of 
1848  that  has  compelled  the  pral.^e  of 
the  one  who  insists  that  he  is  the  ■titular 
head  of  the  Republican  Party"? 

The  Communist  Manifesto  of  1848  was 
prepared  by  Friednch  Engels  and  Karl 
Marx  and  constitutes  the  basic  document 
of  Ru.ssian  communism,  world-wide  rev- 
olution, and  the  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  similar  systems  of  life. 

It  states.  "The  theory  of  the  Commu- 
nists may  be  summed  up  in  the  sincle 
sentence.    'Abohtion    of    private    prop- 


erty.'" It  says,  "You  are  horrified  at 
our  Intending  to  do  away  with  private 
property."  And  then  adds  untruthfully, 
"But  In  your  existing  society  private 
property  Is  already  done  away  with  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  population;  its  ex- 
istence for  the  few  is  solely  due  to  Its 
nonexistence  in  the  hands  of  those  nine- 
tenths. " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  United 
States  under  the  American  system  of 
» what  the  Manifesto  calls  "bourgeois  so- 
ciety" nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  people 
are  property  owners. 

The  Manifesto  says,  "In  a  word,  you 
reproach  us  with  Intending  to  do  away 
with  your  property.  Precisely  so;  that  is 
just  what  we  intend." 

It  confesses  its  intention  to  destroy 
the  family,  making  this  patently  false 
and  groundless  argument: 

On  what  foundation  Is  the  present  family. 
the  bourgeois  family,  based?  On  capital,  on 
private  gain  In  Its  completely  developed 
form  this  family  exists  only  among  the  bour- 
geois But  this  state  of  things  finds  its  com- 
plement in  the  practical  absence  of  the  fam- 
ily among  the  proletarians,  and  in  public 
prostitution 

The  bourgeois  family  will  vanish  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  when  its  complement  vanishes, 
and  both  will  vanish  with  the  vanishing  of 
capital. 

Among  other  revolting  doctrines  which 
apparently  gained  the  Wilkie  admiration 
Is  this: 

The  bourgeois  clap-trap  about  the  family 
and  education,  about  the  hallowed  co- 
relatlcn  of  parent  and  child,  beccraea  all 
the  more  disgusting,  the  more,  by  the  action 
of  modern  Industry,  all  the  family  ties 
among  the  proletarians  are  torn  asunder  and 
their  children  transformed  Into  simple 
articles  of  commerce  and  instruments  of 
labor. 

Further  attacking  the  Institution  of 
marriage  In  this  Willkie- praised  docu- 
ment. It  is  said: 

Bourgeois  marriage  la  in  reality  a  system  of 
wives  In  common,  and  thus,  at  the  most, 
what  the  Communists  might  possibly  be  re- 
proached with  la  that  they  desire  to  Intro- 
duce, in  substitution  for  a  hypocritically  con- 
cealed, an  openly  legalized  commuulty  of 
women. 

Admitting  that  Communism  aims  at 
the  destruction  of  religion,  it  says: 

The  Communist  retolutlon  It  the  most 
radical  rupture  with  traditional  property  re- 
lattona;  no  wonder  that  its  development  In- 
volves the  most  radical  rvipture  with 
traditional  Ideas. 

CommentinK  on  this,  one  of  the  Com- 
munist writers — Max  Eastman,  June 
1932— said: 

Marx  was  an  Implacable  enemy  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  document  which  Willkie  so  ad- 
mired urges  the  abolition  of  private 
property  and  land,  the  centralization  of 
credit  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  In  the  hands  of 
the  state,  the  extension  of  control  and 
ownership  of  manufacture  and  produc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  state  and  the 
"establishment  of  Industrial  armies,  es- 
pecially for  agriculture." 

In  a  final  ugly  thrust  at  religion,  the 
Communist  manifesto  of  1848  says: 


As  the  parsoii  has  ever  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  landlord,  so  has  clerical  socialism 
with  feudal  socialism. 

Nothing  Ifl  easier  than  to  give  Christian 
ascetlclam  a  Socialist  tinge.  Has  not  Chris- 
tianity declaimed  against  private  property, 
against  marriage,  against  the  state?  Has  It 
not  preached,  In  the  place  of  these,  charity 
and  poverty,  celibacy  and  mortification  of 
the  Resh.  monastic  life  and  mother  church? 
Christian  socialism  Is  but  the  holy  water  with 
which  the  priest  consecrates  the  heartburn- 
ings of  the  aristocrat. 

To  the  alien-born  Schneiderman,  ad- 
vocate of  those  antireligious.  antimar- 
riage,  anticonstitutional  doctrines  advo- 
cating a  forcible  overthrow  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  the  titular  head  of  the 
Republican  Party  gave  his  legal  services 
in  the  Supreme  Court  without  fee. 

This  is  the  man  his  Michigan  stooges 
Will  honor  Sunday. 


Difficulties  in  Beef  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  strictly 
an  agricultural  district  of  24  counties 
with  more  than  325.000  population.  In 
this  district  we  raise  some  of  the  finest 
beef  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Many  of  the  feeders  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  have  fed  cattle  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  How- 
ever, there  is  danger  that  thousands 
fewer  head  of  cattle  will  be  fed  this  year 
because  these  feeders  believe  that  exist- 
ing rules  and  regulations  and  limitations 
make  the  enterprise  a  loser. 

Within  the  last  week,  some  of  these 
cattle  feeders  held  a  round  table  discus- 
sion on  this  very  subject  over  the 
pioneer  radio  station  WJAQ  which  Is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  world's 
greatest  country  daily  newspaper,  the 
Norfolk  Dally  News,  located  at  Norfolk. 
Nebr.  This  discussion  developed  the 
fact  that  at  least  one  very  prominent 
cattle  feeder  who  has  fed  cattle  for  more 
than  25  years  has  quit  business  because 
he  Is  afraid  to  buy  feeder  cattle  at  the 
present  time  without  some  assurance 
against  loss. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  dis- 
cussion. I  Incorporate  into  these  re- 
marks the  following  Digest  of  Facts 
Brought  Out  so  that  it  may  be  read  by 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  by  those 
who  are  formulating  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations restricting  food  production: 

CAITLB  FBZDEtS  ROTTMD  TaBLS 

(Conducted  by  Art  Thomas,  manager,  over 
radio  staUon  WJAQ,  May  21,  1943) 

Feeders  participating:  Louis  Smlthberger. 
Btanton;  Bert  Armbruster,  Stanton. 

Peed  manufacturers  represented:  Don 
Biidge.  Norfolk  Cereal  tt  Flour  Mills;  Howard 


Murphy,  Purina  Co..  St.  Loute;  J.  H.  Williams. 
Superior  Seed  &  Supply  Co.,  Norfolk;  Leo 
Plsher,  Crete  MiUs,  Crete,  Nebr. 

CIGEST  or  FACTS  B«OUGHT  OtTT 

Smlthberger  usually  feeds  a  thousand  head 
at  this  time  of  year.  This  year  he  has  no 
cattle  on  feed.  This  Is  the  first  time  in  25 
years  or  longer  that  such  a  condition  has 
existed  on  the  Smlthberger  farm.  He  is 
afraid  to  buy  feeder  cattle  at  the  present  time 
without  some  assiu-ance  against  loss.  He 
fed  24  head  recently  on  corn  and  hay  for  108 
days  and  made  30  cents  a  head,  not  counting 
anything  for  labor,  taxes  or  depreciation  on 
buildings  or  machinery.  The  margin  be- 
tween cost  and  selling  price  was  $2  56,  the 
gain  was  2^/,  pounds  per  day. 

Armbruster  Is  feeding  340  head  but  Is  sell- 
ing them  ofif  because  he  dees  not  see  anything 
but  a  loss  and  he  is  afraid  to  put  more  feed 
into  them. 

He  recently  held  a  sale  of  hogs.  After  the 
sale  was  announced  the  Government  threat- 
ened to  force  hogs  down  to  $14.50.  His  brood 
sows  previously  worth  $90  to  $100  each, 
brought  $60  to  $65. 

DIFnCULTOS    nf    B3Er     PRODtTCnON 

1.  Small  margin  (about  $1.50)  between 
cost  of  feeder  cattle  and  the  finished  animal. 

2.  Protein  shortage.  Both  these  men  had 
proteins  on  hand,  bought  last  fall.  '  hey  can 
get  none  now,  except  in  mixed  feeds. 

3.  Price  of  feed  has  risen.  Corn  from  about 
65  cents  to  92  cenU  in  a  year. 

4.  Price  of  labor  has  gone  up  from  about 
$40  a  month  to  $120  a  month. 

5.  Lack  of  repairs  for  machinery  is  serious. 

6.  Uncertainty  as  to  when  present  regula- 
tions will  be  changed,  or  when  future  regu- 
lations may  be  made  and  what  they  may  be. 
causes  hesitancy  In  planning. 

7.  Misunderstandings  In  Washington  and 
Inexperienced  personnel  in  Government  bu- 
reaus. For  instance,  a  Pllger,  Nebr.,  fanner 
attended  a  committee  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton and  told  about  difficulties  with  feeder 
cattle  and  the  chairman  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain what  feeder  cattle  were. 

8.  Failure  to  take  cost  of  farm  labor  fully 
Into  consideration  In  figuring  parity  prices. 


The  Diet  Committee 


REMARKS 
or 


t  ■ 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Kianssim 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Dies  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  throughout  the 
country  arc  circulating  the  rejiort  to  the 
effect  that  the  Dies  committee  Is  to  be 
discontinued. 

If  I  know  the  temper  of  this  Congress, 
if  I  know  the  temper  of  the  American 
people,  this  Dies  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  will  be  perpetuated.  The 
Dies  committee  is  more  necessary  today. 
when  the  Comintern  of  Russia  has  been 
destroyed  and  when  communism  Is  re- 
newing its  subversive  activities  in  Amer- 
ica in  every  section  of  the  country,  this 
committee  Is  more  needed  today  than  it 
has  ever  been  before. 

While  our  boys  are  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  this  country  ^11  over  the  world. 


.^1" 

:-i- 


r 


1 . 


EMn^ri-La  for  any  of  their  products  that  we 
may  desire.     That  Is  a  good-neighbor  policy 


New  York,  or  Bricker  In  Ohio,  or  Martin 
in  Pennsylvania?    No. 


-..  ov«i^o.  Auc  iiifury  oi  me  uommu- 
nisLs  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single 
sentence,    'Abolition    of    private    prop- 


In  a  final  ugly  thrust  at  religion,  the 
Communist  manifesto  of  1848  says: 


Peed     manufacturers     represented:     Don 
Biidge.  Norfolk  Cereal  ti  Flour  Mills;  Howard 


ties  of  this  country  ^11  over  the  world. 


A2618 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


we  should  not  abolish  the  Dies  commit- 
tee and  permit  these  subversive  elements 
to  undermine  and  destroy  here  at  home 
what  they  are  fighting  for  abroad. 

The  Dies  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  must  be  perpetuated. 

We  must  save  America  for  Americans. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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How  Do  You  Like  It? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  E,  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted.  I  print  herewith  an 
article  by  Westbrook  Pesler,  published 
under  date  of  May  19.  1943: 

ptcler:  specific  cases 
(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
New  York.  May  19 — Here  are  some  specinc 
cases  of  proof  that  there  Is  no  need  of  labor 
conscription  or  any  of  the  shysteresque  varia- 
tions of  compulsion,  which  totalitarian  Wash- 
ington has  tried  to  date  In  considering 
these  typical  items  It  Is  weU  to  remember 
that  Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt  has  proposed  that 
we  .should  all  Join  unions  and  that  all  able- 
bodied  civilians  should  be  con.scrlbed  for 
labor.  In  which  ca.se  this  country  would  find 
Itself  In  the  slavery  of  a  labor  front  under 
Government  control,  like  Hitler's.  First,  we 
all  would  Join  unions  and  pay  financial  trib- 
ute to  these  political  offshoot.s.  and  then  the 
party  would  tell  us  all  where  to  work  and  for 
how  much. 

A  penciled  letter  from  Superior,  Wl."; .  says 
the  writer  is  a  welder  with  4  years'  experi- 
ence who  has  been  working  for  the  Globe 
Shipbuilding  Co.  for  6  months 

'Due  to  the  fact  that  I  refuse  to  Join  the 
union  they  will  not  let  me  work:  also,  they 
will  not  Are  me  or  lay  me  off,  and  I  refuse  to 
quit."  say?  this  one.  signed  N  I  Rhead,  2235 
South  Broadway.  Menominee,  Wis.  "I  re- 
ported last  nli,'ht  and  was  turned  back.  I 
cannot  get  ^ Job  at  war  work  without  a  re- 
lease from  this  company.  I  pled<,'ed  my  en- 
tire wages  for  5  weeks  throu2:h  April  for  war 
bonds,  and  the  union  won't  even  let  me  work 
and  fuinil  my  pledge" 

The  answer  Is  that  this  Americans  Govern- 
ment  has  sold  htm  out  to  the  racketeer  part- 
ners of  the  party  In  power  Paul  McNutt 
tells  him  Idle  hands  work  for  Hitler,  but  fixes 
things  .so  that  he  can't  get  a  clearance  to  an- 
other Job.  meaning.  In  the  end.  that  MrNutt 
orders  him  to  accept  a  bargaining  agent  not 
of  his  own  free  choice.  In  violation  of  the 
Waguer  Act.  and  to  pay  tribute  to  a  sub- 
sidiary of  McNutt  8  party. 

Another  letter  signed  Lewis  J    Cullen,  199 
Beach  Road.  Great  Kills.  N    Y  .  .says  he  Is  a 
veteran  of   the  other  war.   twice   wounded,   a 
member  of  the  New  York  guard,  the  father  of 
two  sons,  one  an  engineering  student  at  Pur- 
due,  the  other  17  years  old.  also  a  member 
of  the  New  York  guard.     His  wife  is  in  the 
air-raid  service.     Tliey  own  their  own  home. 
Mr.   Cullen   says   he   worked   24   years   as   an 
electric   welder   Including   9   years   In    Chile. 
Me.xlco.    and    Persia.     There    Is    a    "federal" 
union  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
In   the  plant  In  which  he  was  employed  on 
Important  work  for  the  Navy  and  the  com- 
pany had  made  a  contract  with  the  union 
whereby   It  undertook  to  compel  every  new 


employee  to  join  the  union,  under  a  check- 
off system.  This  contract,  of  course,  l.s  a 
clear  violation  not  only  of  the  Wagner  Act 
but  of  the  human  and  constl'tutional  rights 
of  such  new  members.  It  imposes  taxation 
without  representation  and  violates  their 
right  of  contract. 

Mr  Cullen  was  not  sati.sfled  with  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  union  and  he  and  two  other 
skilled  mechanics  ordered  the  company  to 
cease  paying  dues  for  them  through  the 
check-off.  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  unl-ui 
ordered  them  to  stand  trial  and  about  30 
other  mechanics  resigned  from  the  union. 

Mr  Cullen  then  got  In  touch  with  the  War 
Production  Board.  The  rebellious  workers, 
the  union  agents  and  re.spresentatlves  of  the 
board  met  for  about  3  hours  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  War  Production  Board  Noth- 
ing came  of  this. 

At  the  time  of  writing  his  letter  Mr.  Cullen 
said  he  expected  to  be  fired  and  added  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  go  before  any  com- 
mittee In  Washington  insisting  that  the  com- 
pany's  contract  with  the  union  was  llleg;il 
becau.se  it  undertakes  Important  commit- 
ments for  third  parties  without  consultintr 
them. 

Finally.  L  R  Sandahl.  vice  president  of 
the  F.  W  Fitch  Co  ,  of  Dcs  Moines,  says  there 
Is  a  large  exchange  of  goods  with  their  ware- 
house in  Bayonne.  N  J.  and  that  their 
trucks  are  subject  to  the  notorious  highway 
robbery  of  the  teamsters'  union  In  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York,  sanctified  last  year  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Approaching 
Bayonne  each  truck  must  take  on  a  guest 
driver  or  ghost  driver  at  $10  28  for  a  few 
miles  Twice,  he  says,  their  trucks  tried  to 
run  the  ambuscade.  One  driver  was  shot 
and  the  other  was  beaten  up,  although  they 
are  union  men. 

One  truck  had  a  consignment  of  butter  for 
New  York  in  addition  to  re«?ular  cargo  for 
Bayonne.  Three  guest  drivers  were  inflicted 
on  the  truck  at  $1028  each,  one  to  drive  in 
Bayonne,  another  to  drive  into  New  York 
and  the  third  to  unload  the  butter,  although 
Mr.  Sandahl  says  there  were  two  regular 
drivers  aboard  who  were  willing  and  able  to 
drive  and  unload. 

"This,"  he  writes,  "is  true  in  hundreds  of 
cases,"  Of  course.  It  Is  under  license  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  holds  that  Con- 
gress so  intended  to  legitimatize  highway 
robbery  ■' 

This  union  belongs  to  Daniel  Tobln  presU 
dent  of  the  teamsters,  a  red-hot  New  Dealer 
whom  President  Roosevelt  selected  last  fall" 
along  with  Joe  Padway,  the  American  Feeler-' 
atlon  of  Labor  lawyer,  to  fly  to  London  as  an 
official   emi.'^sary   to   British   labor. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding 
this  e.xtortion  and  mock-work  system  was 
written  by  Jimmy  Byrnes,  then  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  but  now  one  of  those  who  arc 
howling  against  Inflation  of  living  costs  In- 
cluding the  price  of  butter,  and  bawling 
about  a  shortage  of  manpcwer. 


Ten  Years  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr,  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


include  some  editorials  dealing  with  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  tlie  Tenne.ssee  Val- 
ley Authority.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
Tenne.s.see  Valley  Authority  passed  its 
tenth  birthday.  That  event  was 
heralded  far  and  wide  in  news  articles 
telling  the  story  of  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's work  and  appraising  its  value, 
particularly  its  great  worth  to  the  war 
effort. 

One  very  fine  appraisal  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  set  forth  in  the  edi-. 
torial  in  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  of 
May  18.  1943.  This  represents  an  ob- 
jective viewpoint  of  a  community  not 
immediately  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority area,  but  near  enough  to  feel 
the  benrnts  and  to  see  at  first  hand  its 
work.     That  editorial  follows: 

A  DECADE  or  TIE  TENNESSEE  VALLET  AtTrHORrTT 

Born  In  controversy  10  years  ago  this  Tues- 
day, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  still  a 
controversial  matter,  both  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. That  fact  in  It.self  is  a  testimony  to 
the  far-reaching  Implications  of  the  act  w  hich 
created  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  oii  May 
18.  1933. 

But  there  Is  a  difference  in  the  controversy 
between  that  which  accompanied  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  vast  social  experiment  In 
the  Tennes.see  River  Valley  and  any  argu- 
ments that  now  revolve  around  the  Tennes.see 
Valley  Authority.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  Government  should 
embark  upon  any  undertaking  that  In  some 
of  Us  phases  constituted  competition  with 
private  Industry.  Then  there  was  argument 
over  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  consti- 
tutionality. 

Now.  10  years  later,  the  Tennes.see  Valley 
Authority  stands  firmly  entrenched  within 
the  sphere  of  constitutional  activities.  By 
virtue  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the  Ash- 
wander  ca.se  and  later  cases,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  constitutional  position  Is 
no  longer  in  doubt.  Consequently  today  the 
arguments  over  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity concern  Its  methods.  Its  modus  operandi 
Its  control.  Whatever  belief  exists  through- 
out the  Nation  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  In  effect  Is  an  assault  upon  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  Is  now  quiet.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  today  is  a  fait 
accompli  And  It  has  counterparts  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Authority  has  made 
a  profound  Impact  upon  the  life  of  the 
Southeast  That  Impact  can  be  Indicated 
but  not  fully  depicted  statistically,  it  shows 
Itself  In  the  construction  of  13  large  dams 
the  construction  of  385  miles  of  9-foot  navi- 
gation channel  for  commercial  purposes  its 
production  of  nearly  30,000,000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electrical  energy,  its  flOO.OOOOOO  In 
revenue,  the  150000.000  .seedlings  It  has  pio- 
vlded  for  reforestation.  Us  manufacture  of 
nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  phosphatic 
fertilizers. 

But  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
accomplishments  which  cannot  be  Indicated 
by  figures  It  has  lifted  the  level  of  living 
In  a  wide  area.  Through  .schools,  libraries 
sanitation,  resettlement  programs,  parks" 
recreation  areas,  and  In  many  other  social 
activities,  the  Tenncs.see  Valley  Authority 
has  made  for  better  living  In  a  part  of  seven 
southern  States.  It  has  taught  people  how 
to  live  more  thriftily,  how  to  terrace  farms 
how  to  save  forests,  how  to  farm  more  wise^ 
ly.  It  has  given  th°m  places  to  play  it 
has  carried  modern  conveniences  Into  farm 
homes,  in  many  of  its  activities,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  h.is  been  a  mission- 
ary of  social  ealightenment. 


On  the  social,  or  humanitarian,  side  of  the 
ledger,  there  la  little  criticism  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  On  the  industrial  side, 
all  questions  are  not  yet  answered.  When 
the  war  is  over,  and  Industry  gets  back  to 
normal  demands,  there  will  doubUeis  arise 
again  some  questions  of  the  l)oundary  lines 
between  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
private  Industry.  There  Is  still  argument  as 
to  whether  the  systems  of  accounting  In 
use  make  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  a 
fair  yardstick  of  power  production. 

Much  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ar- 
gument has  been  put  In  abeyance  now.  With 
the  war  demanding  maximum  production  of 
all  agencies  of  our  national  life,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  there  has  been  no  room  or 
time  for  questions  of  division  of  activity  or 
authority. 

However,  no  matter  what  the  fuliue  may 
bring,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  In 
Bcme  form.  Is  here  to  stay.  The  flrst  10 
years  of  its  life  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  It  has  a  definite  field  of  usefulness. 

The  next  editorial  is  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  tenth  anniversary,  but 
it  deals  with  a  very  important  phase  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  program,  one  that  may 
easily  be  overlooked.  This  editorial, 
from  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  of 
May  24.  1943,  is  as  follows: 

THE  TEKNESSEE   VALLIT   AtrTHOHrTT   LESSON 

Serious  damage  done  by  floods  on  four 
laree  rivers  again  demonstrates  the  wisdom 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  was  set  up  10  years 
ago  as  an  experiment.  It  Is  now  an  unquali- 
fied success. 

So  much  emphails  has  been  placed  on  the 
electric  power  activities,  which  have  resulted 
In  enormous  savings  to  private  constimers 
and  have  furnished  power  vitally  needed  for 
the  war  effort,  t-hat  other  Invaluable  phases 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  been 
somewhat  obscured 

Before  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  the 
Tennessee  River  furnished  one  of  the  great- 
est flood  menaces  In  the  world.  Floods  on 
the  Tennessee  are  now  definitely  a  thing  of 
the  past,  thanks  to  the  Tennes.«ee  Valley 
Authority  The  fertilizer  produced  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  now  alpo  ren- 
dering an  Invaluable  service  In  this  time  of 
food  scarcity. 

In  each  of  Its  three  functions,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  more  than  Jus- 
tifled  Itself. 

Next  I  offer  three  editorials  from  two 
newspapers  In  the  Immediate  T.  V.  A. 
area.  These  expressions  represent  the 
thinking  of  people  among  whom  the  T. 
V.  A.  work  has  been  done.  Many  of  them, 
10  years  ago,  looked  with  some  skepticism 
on  this  proposed  unified  river  program. 
Today  almost  without  a  single  excep- 
tion anywhere  in  that  section  they  be- 
lieve in  it.  because  they  have  seen  it  at 
work  and  have  seen  and  felt  its  bene- 
fits. 

The  first  editorial  is  from  the  Hunts- 
ville  (Ala.)  Times  of  May  18.  1943, 

TENNESSrS   VALLET   AnTHORTTT'S   ANNIVEHSART 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  celebrat- 
ing today  the  tenth  anniversary  of  *ts  crea- 
tion. 

This  decade  has  been  an  eventful  one.  It 
has  seen  what  was  only  a  dream,  and  the 
brain  child  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Sen- 
ator George  Norrls,  develop  Into  a  magnificent 
reality. 

From  Its  flrst  feeble  steps  It  has  grown 
lustily,  and  each  year  has  marked  vast  strides 
In  Its  expansion  and  growth. 


The  early  years  were  fighting  ones.  There 
were  lawsuits  galore;  almost  every  step  waa 
fought  througti  the  courts.  But  these  hap- 
pily have  now  been  cleared  away  and  disposed 
of;  they  are  history. 

Sometimes,  as  one  ponders  the  present 
war,  and  the  steps  that  led  up  to  It.  it  seems 
almost  prophetic  that  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's creation  came  when  It  did.  Per- 
haps, far  back  In  his  head.  President  Roose- 
velt, seeing  the  trend  of  affairs  In  Germany — 
Hitler  came  Into  power  the  same  year  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  established — 
envisioned  the  clash  that  came  years  later, 
and  6f>eeded  Its  dam  construction,  so  that 
ample  power  would  be  available  for  aluml- 
ntim  and  other  materials  to  fight  a  modern 
war 

At  any  rate,  no  matter  whether  he  was  so 
farseelng.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  Nation  cotild 
not  have  fought  this  war  so  successfully,  and 
on  so  great  a  scale  as  it  has,  without  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  contribution  of 
vital  electric  power  and  other  services 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  now  is  well 
esUblished.  Its  benefits  are  so  evident  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  who  would  be  willing 
to  dispense  with  It.  It  has  set  an  example 
of  well-managed  and  well-directed  Govern- 
ment enterprise  that  has  become  famous  the 
world  over. 

Great  as  has  been  its  contribution  in  this 
war.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
larger  possibilities  after  it  has  ended,  and 
the  Nation  la  able  to  revert  to  a  peacetime 
economy  That  is  conditional,  however, 
upon  its  being  maintained  on  a  nonpoUtical 
basis,  and  operated  with  its  past  efficiency. 

But  even  in  its  flrst  10  years,  it  has  literally 
revolutionized  the  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  Southeast.  It  has  wrought  the  gceat- 
est  change  in  this  section  since  the  Civil  War. 

In  very  few  words  as  reported  in  an 
editorialfrom  the  same  paper  of  May  19, 
1943.  Dr.  J.  A.  Keller,  president  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Florence,  Ala., 
stated  the  case  as  follows: 

TENNESSEE   fALLET   AtTTHORrrT   AND  THE  SOUTH 

Dr  J.  A.  Keller,  president  of  the  State 
Teachers  CoUege  at  Florence,  in  acting  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  celebration  yesterday  at  ShefBcld, 
put  the  matter  of  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity's role  rather  neatly 

"In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority."  he 
said,  "lies  the  hope  of  fulfilling  Henry 
Grady's  dream  of  an  Industrial  South" 

At  flrst  thought,  reference  would  be  to  its 
power  program.  But  this  is  not  so.  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  is  much  more  than 
cheaper  and  larger  power.  It  has  brought  a 
new  way  of  life  to  the  South,  to  its  denuded 
farms,  to  its  one-crop  system. 

One  of  the  best  editorials  to  be  found 
was  that  of  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily  of 
May  18,  1943.  Decatur  lies  in  the  very 
center  of  T.  V.  A.  It  has  experienced  a 
great  transformation  in  its  economic  life 
since  the  coming  of  T.  V.  A.  Its  story  is 
told  in  this  editorial  by  one  who  knows. 
I  commend  to  everyone  its  careful  read- 
ing. 

TXN-TEAK    APPRAISAL 

Duly  the  people  who  have  fought  it  through 
can  compare  1933  with  1943. 

Looking  backward,  we  can  recall  a  late 
afternoon  In  1933  when  a  determined  four- 
some of  Decatur  businessmen  met  David  E. 
Lillenthal,  a  Director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  In  the  office  of  the  Decatur  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Those  representatives  of 
Decatur  were  worried.  They  were  not  quit- 
ting, they  were  not  tired  of  fighting,  they 
were  groping  for  an  »T«nue  of  attack  upon 


the  central  problem  worrying  all  soru  and 
kinds  of  men.  They  were  eager  to  attack 
against  an  economic  way  of  life  which  had 
proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  unsound. 

The  Decatur  area  had  ascended  a  little 
way,  had  come  down  again.  Had  reascended. 
and  in  1933  mixst  have  been  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  bottom.  Her  leac'.ership,  appointed 
by  none  yet  representing  a  people,  laid  our 
way  of  life  before  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Director,  and  sought  to  find  what 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  going  to  do 
about  It.  sought  a  means  for  the  people  to 
raise  themselves  from  a  desperate  situation. 

Seven  years  passed,  the  Authority  had  been 
engaged  all  the  while  in  constructing  the 
foundation,  the  springboard  from  which  the 
people  of  this  valley  could  go  out  en  their 
own  and  use  the  t<^ols  of  progress  and  eco- 
nomic soundness  always  to  be  found  in  the 
valley,  but  not  in  use. 

It  was  late  afternoon  again  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer and  Mr  Lilllenthal  paid  Decatur  a  sur- 
prise visit.  He  came  to  the  oJQce  of  one  of 
these  men  He  was  tired,  worn  out  from  a 
trip  of  inspection,  which  had  required  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  He  sat  down  and  this 
Decatur  resident  recounted  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  this  section  through  the  use 
of  tools  provided  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
by  the  Tennessee  VEdley  Authority  There 
had  been  no  hesitation  this  time  in  seeking 
an  objective.  Decatur  well  knew  the  objec- 
tive, knew  the  weapons  necessary  to  take  the 
objective.  This  Decatur  man  told  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Chairman.  "We  are 
building  a  city  here,  not  necessarily  a  bigger 
city,  but  a  better  city,  a  city  that  will  live, 
that  will  not  blow  down  in  the  face  of  ill 
economic  winds."  And  the  reply  was.  "I  can 
see  you  are  going  to  do  It." 

What  had  happened  In  these  7  years?  A 
people  had  become  awake  to  their  possibil- 
ities, they  had  shaken  off  fear  and  lack  of 
confidence.  Instead  of  asking  the  road  they 
might  take,  here  they  were  challenging, 
maybe  even  bragging  of  what  they  had  done 
and  were  preparing  to  do. 

And  what  has  occurred  in  tliese  10  year* 
since  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  created 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  an  instru- 
ment placed  in  the  hands  of  a  people 
through  which  they  might  better  their  own 
condition?  We  can  write  of  great  dams,  of 
disease  controls,  of  being  in  readiness  in  time 
of  peril  to  the  Nation,  of  the  building  of 
home-grown  industry,  and  of  electricity  at 
last  coming  to  the  farms  of  thousands  of 
farm  people  In  the  valley.  Yet  the  signifi- 
cant advance  has  been  made  in  the  thinking 
of  a  people.  They  are  no  longer  afraid.  They 
have  caught  the  vision  of  their  own  powers. 
They  can  stand  now  and  talk  cut  in  meet- 
ing and  say  that  if  industry  dcesn't  come  into 
the  valley  from  other  sections,  then  we'll 
build  our  own  Industry.  This  they  are  doing 
today.  They  can  say  to  their  farm  partners 
in  this  great  enterprise  of  constructing  a 
new  life  in  an  Important  part  of  the  United 
States,  "Go  ahead  and  produce  on  the  farm, 
we  will  see  that  a  market  is  provided."  They 
can  say  to  the  world,  "Come  and  use  our  river 
ports,  soon  to  be  ready;  you  can  distribute 
to  the  whole  grov»ring  Southeast  territory 
from  these  ports."  They  can  say  to  anybody, 
anywhere.  "You  need  not  be  fearful  of  malaria 
In  the  valley.  The  Army  of  the  United  States 
has  approved  us  as  location  for  Air  Forces 
and  other  military  activities  and  this  Is  proof 
against  the  word  of  anyone." 

And  there  isn't  one  among  us  who  will  not 
take  off  his  hat  and  cheer  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  an  organization  of  the  finest 
specialists  the  Nation  has  brought  together, 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  this  world. 

Ten  years  with  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  shown  us  how  to  fight  for  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living  and  hence  a  better  people 
through  the  opportunity  afforded. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  Connally-Smith  Bill  Should  Be 
Supported 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi>sion  granted,  I  insert  herewith  a 
statement  made  by  me  on  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  program  over  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System  on  May  23,  last, 
at  8  p.  m.: 

Clear  and  appealing  came  their  countr>''8 
call  and  millions  of  young  Americans,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  union  men.  left 
all  they  held  near  and  dear  to  enter  the 
service  of  their  country. 

S'jme  went  gladly,  cheerfully,  enthusiasti- 
cally. Others  reluctantly.  Still  others  hes- 
itated, but  In  the  end  they  went.  The  long. 
Strong  arm  of  Uncle  Sam  to(.)k  them.  They 
came  from  valley  and  from  hlU.slde.  from  the 
faiin.  the  mine,  the  fnctory,  from  behind  the 
counter,  from  every  walk  of  life  and  in  every 
land  en  every  sea  under  the  sun  they  are 
working,  they  are  fghtlng.  they  are  dyings 
not  on  a  35-  or  48-hour  week,  not  on  pay 
and  a  half  or  double  pay — but  every  hour 
of  each  of  the  365  days  of  the  year.  They 
work  and  they  flKht  whenever  they  are  called. 
They  are  working,  fighting  and  dying  for 
ynu  and  for  me.  for  the  preservation  of  your 
_^hamc  and  of  my  home;  that  your  children 
and  my  children  may  hnve  the  advantages 
which  you  aiid  I  inherited  and  have  enjoyed. 
Instead  of  $50  a  week  they  get  $50  a  montlV 

Tlie  least  we  here  at  home  can  do  Is  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  the  food,  the  cloth- 
Injr.  the  guns,  the  ammunition,  the  tanks, 
the  planes,  the  ships— all  those  munitions  of 
war  which  they  m.ust  have — wluch  they  must 
have  on  time— If  they  .ire  to  win  the  battle 
which   they  are   fighting  for  us. 

Here  in  America  organized  labor  months 
ago  outlawed  itnkes  for  the  duration.  They 
were  not  outlawed  by  statute. 

The  no-stnke  promise  was  made  In  gtx)d 
faith:  nevertheless,  either  because  of  lack 
of  inclination,  courage,  or  ability  It  has  not 
been  kept. 

In  Michigan  In  the  11  months  following 
Pearl  Harbor  there  were  more  than  700 
strikes  in  war  Industries  alone.  At  the  mo- 
ment in  Mi.=;sourl  there  is  an  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  strike  which  has  interfered 
w.th  the  construction  of  a  pipe  line  across 
tlie  Mi.*slssippi.  which  is  designed  to  carry, 
when  completed.  300,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  day;  250.000  barrels  of  high-octane 
gas 

There  are  strikes  throughout  the  land. 
May  20.  45.000  miners  closed  9  mines  and  a 
coke  plant  in  violation  of  a  truce  with  the 
United  States  Government.  Six  thousand 
other  miners  struck  as  walk-outs  spread 
throughout  3  Spates  and  closed  14  other 
mines  In  the  first  5  days  a  strike  at  the 
Gary  steel  plant  cost  1,700  tons  of  steel, 
5u!ncient  to  make  340.000  rifles. 

At  the  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  there 
were  two  strikes  In  March  and  April  which 
seriously  affected  that  company  and  many 
su'ici:nlrac*ors. 

Just  today.  May  23.  from  a  factory  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  which  has  a 
Eubcontract  over  at  Tlmken  Roller  Bear- 
ing Co,  came  a  letter  complaining  that  their 
production  of  hubs  had  been  held  up  because 
of  the  Timken  strike. 


It  appears  that  on  June  25.  1941.  the  Gov- 
ernment issued  its  order  No.  8802.  declaring 
that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  in 
the  employment  of  workers  In  defense  In- 
dustries because  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  or 
national   origin. 

Then  on  January  19  of  this  year  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  Issued  Its  directive 
order  providing  that  "All  employees  who  15 
days  after  the  date  of  the  directive  order 
of  the  National  War  Lalx)r  Board  In  this 
case  are  members  of  the  union  in  good  stand- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  uriion,  and  those  employees 
who  may  thereafter  become  members,  shall, 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment,  remain  members  of  the 
union   in  good  stnndlng." 

On  March  12  27  W(jrkers  under  the  order 
were  promoted  from  helpers  to  machine  oi:)er- 
ators  at  the  Gambrlnus  plant  because  they 
were  in  line  for  the  promotion.  Three  days 
later  the  promotion  was  protested  and  a 
strike  was  called. 

After  a  meeting  with  Government  repre- 
sentatives, QS  fXTcent  of  the  men  went  back 
and  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  over.  Then, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  asked  for  the  discharge 
of  an  air-chuck  operator  bt'cause  they  said 
he  was  no  longer  In  good  standing  with  the 
union.  Under  the  Government  directive. 
notlimg  was  left  for  the  company  t<3  do  but 
to  discharge  the  worker,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged on  the  2d  of  April. 

On  the  very  next  day  employees  protesting 
his  dlscliarge  went  on  strike  for  the  second 
time  In  3  weeks.  The  matter  was  finally 
adjusted,  but  not  until,  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  strike,  according  to  the  best  estimate  of 
the- company,  net  production  losses  totaled 
649  000  bearings  and  206.000  armor-plerclng 
shot,  which,  under  present  100-percent  oper- 
ation, cannot  be  made  up. 

The  fact  that  these  strikes  were  of  but 
short  duration  In  no  way  affects  the  prin- 
ciple Involved.  If  men  who  are  drafted  are 
to  fight  and  work  for  us  and  do  It  without 
any  reservation,  then  we  here  at  home  should 
give  the  .«ame  all-out  support  to  our  fighting 
men. 

May  21  strikes  in  Detroit  threatened  to 
close  6  Chrysler  plants,  and  Leo  LaMotte, 
director  of  the  .inions,  Chrysler  division, 
said : 

"There  are  certain  Individuals  within  our 
own  union  who  are  ready  to  sacrilice  the 
Interests  of  the  workers  In  the  shop  and 
endanger  the  Nation  at  war  to  advance  their 
own  political  aggrandizement." 

The  strikes  he  .said  were  pulled  by  Reuther's 
boys,  and  Walter  Reuther  Is  vice  president 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers — Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations. 

As  day  follows  day,  new  strikes,  work  stop- 
page, and  slow-downs  occur  throughout  the 
country.  Organized  labor  having  failed,  let 
us  say,  becau.sc  of  lack  of  power  to  control 
those  who  Interfere  with  the  aid  which 
should  be  given  to  the  men  who  are  fighting 
our  battle,  it  becomes  necessary — vitally  nec- 
essary—that the  strong  arm  of  Uncle"  Sam. 
which  reached  out  and  took  millions  of  men 
to  fight  our  battle,  should  reach  out  and 
compel  those  who  remain  here  at  home  with 
their  loved  ones,  who  have  three  good  meals 
a  day.  who  sleep  In  safety  In  comfortable 
beds  at  night,  to  do  their  part  In  supporting 
those  who  are  fighting  for  us  on  and  under 
the  sea.  on  land,  and  In  the  air.  and  many 
of  whom  will  never  return. 

Ti\e  time  to  hesitate,  to  coddle  those  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  union's  orders,  who  refuse 
to  support  the  men  who  are  doing  the  fight- 
ing, has  passed.  The  time  for  efTectlve  action 
has  come.  The  Connally-Smlth  bill  Is  the 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  those  who  wish  to 
win  this  war. 


Results  of  Administration  of  the  Price 
Renegotiation  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  27  (IcQislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimoii.s  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  recently  made  summarizing  the 
results  of  a  Nation-wide  survey  relative 
to  the  administration  of  the  price  rene- 
gotiation law  and  which  was  made  ;'n 
cooperation  with  the  Committee  of 
Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

While  American  Industry  Is  glad  to  forego 
excessive  profits  from  wartime  contracts 
under  the  practice  of  price  renegotiations,  it 
wants  to  be  satisfied  the  alleged  savings  are 
real  and  not  Imaginary.  This  was  a  state- 
ment made  today  by  Senator  Styles  Bridges, 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  while  con- 
ducting a  Nation-wide  survey  among  6,000 
manufacturers  on  the  subject  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  price  renegotiation  law  by 
the  several  boards  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Maritime  Commi.ssion. 

Senator  Bridges,  in  presentuig  his  confi- 
dential survey  to  a  bipartisan  group  from 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  declared: 
'If  the  price  renegotiation  law  Is  to  continue, 
all  funds  recaptured  should  go  directly  back 
to  the  Treasury  and  not  remain  with  the  con- 
tracting agencies  for  respendlng." 

In  revealing  various  highlights  of  the  sur- 
vey. Senator  Bridges  said  that  even  In  the  case 
of  those  advocating  repeal  of  the  law  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  Industry 
to  advocate  such  repeal  merefy  for  the  reason 
of  gaining  undue  profits  out  of  an  emergency. 
In  all  cases  where  repeal  was  urged.  Bridges 
said,  the  manufacturers  Indicated  It  would 
be  a  simpler  process  to  recapture  large  profits 
by  the  Treasury  through  excess-profits  taxes. 

There  was  a  tone  of  resentment  running 
through  the  mail  survey  that  the  price-ad- 
justment agencies  were  pro.secutor.  Jury,  and 
Judge  combine^  In  the  matter  of  renegotia- 
tion of  contracts  and  there  was  no  appeal 
from  their  rulings. 

There  follows  a  general  summary  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  as  contained  m  the  survey: 

Question.  Outright  repeal  of  the  law? 
(Yes)— (No).  If  you  answer  "yes,"  what 
form  of  profit  control  would  you  substitute? 

Answer.  This  question  was  answered  In 
the  affirmative  In  many  reports  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  excess-profits  tax  would 
take  care  of  "recapturlnR"  undue  profits. 
Further  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  ex- 
pressed that  renegotiation  nullified  the  valid- 
ity of  contracts  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  the  last  to  break  the  accepted 
sanctity  of  a  contract.  A  minority  felt  that 
renegotiation  was  a  good  thing  but  should  be 
a  prearranged  part  of  the  agreement. 

Question.  Renegotiation  restriction  to  de- 
liveries made  after  April  28.  1942.  Instead 
of.  to  contracts  on  which  final  pavments  had 
not  been  received  by  April  28.  1942,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  present  law. 

Answer.  Almost  unanimously  everyone 
agreed  In  the  affirmative 

Question  Renegotiation  restricted  to  con- 
tractors making  over  3  percent  of  total  sales 
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(after  taxes)  during  the  taxable  year.  The 
purpose  being  to  aave  the  Government  and 
the  oontractora  the  burden  of  renegotUtion 
if  their  profits  after  taxea  are  reaaonable. 

Answer:  This  proTtalcn — report*  Indicat- 
ed—would eliminate  the  majority  of  con- 
tracts from  renegotiation  If  only  profits  were 
considered. 

Question.  Joint  board  of  all  four  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Army.  Navy,  Maritime  and 
Treasury? 

Answer.  "Highly  desirable"  could  b  the 
phrase  Interpreted  from  the  majority  of  let- 
ters from  all  manufacturers. 

Question  Renegotiation  of  over-all  profits 
at  the  year  and  one  renegotiation  only? 

Answer.  Hardly  any  exceptions— most  ev- 
eryone desires  this. 

Question.  Require  the  boards  to  allow  all 
deductions  permitted  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code? 

Answer  Almost  unanimoo^ly  wanted  by 
everyone. 

Question.  Ellralnatlng  from  renegotiation 
those  products  on  which  a  maximum  price 
has  been  established  specincally  by  the  OfBce 
of  Price  AdmlniEtratlon? 
Answer.  Majority  In  favor. 
Question.  Renegotiation  to  be  concluded 
deflnitely  within  1  year  after  the  ending  of 
the  contractor's  fiscal  year? 

Answer.  Everyone  agrees  this  Is  necessary 
and  desirable. 

Question  Renegotiating  only  those  con- 
tracts underuken  on  which  the  Government 
and  contractor  agree  the  cost  cannot  be  esti- 
mated BUfflciently  accurately  in  advance, 
therefore  making  renegotiating  a  part  of  the 
contract  itself,  with  a  provision  that  sub- 
contracts of  similar  characteristics  may  carry 
clauses  providing  for  renegotiation  to  be 
made  by  and  for  the  t>eneflt  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Answer  This  would  smooth  out  some  of 
the  dilDculties  for  a  majority. 

Five  additional  questions  were  po6«d.  which 
are  as  follows: 

Question.  To  what  extent  has  additional 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  burden  been 
imposed  upon  the  contractor  In  connection 
with  complying  with  the  law?  (It  is  impor- 
tant in  answering  this  question  not  to  confuse 
the  burden  Imposed  by  renegotiation  with 
the  burden  normally  Imposed  in  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Government.) 

Answer.  Answers  run  from  very  little  up  to 
30  percent  Increase 

Question.  If  you  are  a  contractor,  who  has 
had  acttxal  experience  with  the  price  adjust- 
ment Ixjards,  are  you  satisfied  that  higher 
allowances  of  profit  (both  In  percentage  and 
In  dollars)  are  being  given  to  those  contrac- 
tors who  produce  efficiently  and  at  low  cost 
than  are  being  given  to  Inefficient  and  high- 
cost  producers' 

Answer.  Mr«t  say  they  are  not  familiar 
with  other  than  their  own  cases,  but  believe 
by  all  means  that  efficiency  should  be  recog- 
nized and  properly  rewarded. 

Question  Has  there  been  any  material  In- 
terference with  production  by  reason  of  the 
requirement  that  contractors  comply  with 
the  renegotiation  law?  If  so,  what  has  been 
the  nature  and  exent  of  such  Interference? 
Answer.  A  great  deal  of  time  has  been 
required  from  executives  and  office  forces 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to 
planning  and  increasing  productivity.  It  is 
now  very  difficult  to  get  help  to  say  nothing 
of  competent  help  and  for  that  reason  any- 
thing that  could  t>e  done  to  cut  down  on  the 
unnecessary  work  of  seemingly  almost  end- 
less questionnaires  from  Government  agen- 
cies and  rejxjita  to  them  should  l>e  done  and 
this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  instances  where 
a  very  consuuctlve  movement  could  be  made 
to  reduce  this  load. 

Question .  Have  ycu,  as  a  contractor  having 
BCti.al  experience  with  the  price-adjustment 
boards,  felt  that  you  were  unfairly   treated 


in  relation  to  the  treatment  accorded  yovu- 
competitors?  If  ao,  what  la  the  basis  of 
such  conclusions? 

Answer.  Some  letter  writers  are  reluctant 
to  cite  instances,  but  there  Is  a  perceptible 
feeling  of  belief  that  discrimination  has 
been  shown  although  as  a  whole  most  believe 
renegotiation  has  been  handled  fairly. 

Question .  To  what  extent.  If  at  all,  has  the 
necessity  for  renegotiation  Interfered  with 
contractors'  (a)  financing  of  your  businesses, 
(b)  closing  your  books,  (c)  dealings  with  your 
stockholders,  (d)  dealings  with  your  credit- 
ors, and  (e)  dealings  with  subcontractors  and 
suppliers? 

Answer  In  many  cases,  annual  rep>ort8  to 
ftockholders  and  even  dividend  payments 
have  been  radically  upset.  Bank  loans  must 
be  negotiated  on  an  uncertain  basis.  In 
fact,  each  and  every  relationship  that  cor- 
porations have  are  based  on  the  unknown 
future  attitude  of  Government  Contracting 
Agency. 

CONCLUSION 

The  majority  of  firms — especially  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry — feel  that  provisions  must 
be  made  for  reserves  for  the  post-war  period. 
In  the  case  of  the  machine  tool  Industry, 
they  feel  that  their  future  market  Is  gone — 
as  they  are  producing  now  more  than  eight 
times  the  normal  need— and  that  If  they 
cannot  put  aside  enough  reserves — so  that 
they  have  enough  cash  for  research  after  the 
war  In  order  to  make  the  tools  finer  than 
those  now  on  the  market— they  will  be  a 
dead  industry. 

Some  manufacturers — and  particularly  the 
textile  Industry— feel  that  if  their  prices  are 
controlled  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion or  have  been  frozen  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  if  they  are  now  making  the 
same  article  as  before  the  war,  and  that  arti- 
cle has  become  well  known  and  its  price 
established,  they  should  not  be  subject  to 
renegotiation. 

Some  manufacturers  feel  that  more  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  those  who  have  put 
their  own  capital  Into  converting  to  a  war- 
time plant  and  who  have  not  taken  the  Gov- 
ernment's nioney  to  do  so. 

Those  contractors  engaged  In  war  work 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  all  felt  that  goods  de- 
livered previous  to  April  28,  1942,  should  not 
be  subject  to  renegotiation. 

The  conclusion  of  this  survey  covering 
some  5.000  of  the  Nation's  leading  industries 
Indicates  that  many  constructive  changes 
must  be  made  before  we  can  possibly  have  a 
full  capacity  of  production  and  an  all-out 
war  effort. 

Among  large,  standard-line  companies 
there  was  strong  advocacy  for  lightening  the 
burden  of  renegotiation  by  making  a  basic 
distinction  between  standard  articles  that  a 
company  has  manufactured  prior  to  the  war 
and  products  developed  during  the  emer- 
gency In  cooperation  with  the  Army  and 
Navy.  This  would  confine  renegotiation  very 
Ben.=lbly  on  products  which  have  to  be  de- 
signed and  produced  on  the  basis  of  estimates. 


The  Abdication  of  Congressional  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOSEPH  C.  (TMAHONEY 

or   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  194i 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a 


broadcast  on  the  Blue  Network,  in  the 
NaUonal  Radio  Porum.  which  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Washington  Star.  The 
subject  of  my  talk  was  the  Abdication  of 
Ck>ngresslonal  Power.  It  relates  to  the 
surrender  of  certain  congressional  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  pending  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  IUcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Everv  second  year  the  people  of  the  United 
States  go  to  the  polls  to  elect  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  sending  legislative  rep- 
resentatives to  Washington  who  will  act  as 
their  spokesmen  In  passing  the  laws  by 
which  the  country  Is  governed  and  according 
to  which  its  policy  is  framed. 

It)  is  safe  to  say  that  90  percent  of  the 
people  cherish  the  delusion  that  ours  Is  stlU 
a  representative  democracy  and  that  the 
people,  throtigh  the  Congress,  still  conttol 
the  Government  The  fact  te,  however,  that 
Congress,  during  a  period  of  almost  50  years, 
has  been  gradually  giving  away  its  legisla- 
tive power  to  boards  and  commissions  which 
it  has  itself  created  and  which  now  consti- 
tute an  Executive  bureaucracy  that  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  our  ttaditlonal  system 

of  eovernment. 

•The  degree  to  which  the  abdication  by 
Congress  of  its  powers  has  gone  is  illustrated 
m  the  bill  now  pending  In  the  Senate  to  ex- 
tend the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Two  separate  and  distinct  questions  are 
raised  In  this  bill.  The  first  Involves  only 
the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  reciprocity  m 
international  trade  Is  a  desirable  policy. 
That  la  the  question  to  which  public  atten- 
tion has  been  chiefly  directed.  It  It  were  the 
only  question  Involved,  I  would  not  be  tallclng 
on  this  program  tonight.  If  It  were  the  only 
question  Involved,  I  doubt  whether  there 
would  be  any  serious  debate  In  Congress  at 
all  over  the  policy. 

The  vital  question  which  is  Involved,  how- 
ever and  which  makes  the  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
one  of  the  most  Important  domestic  issuea 
of  our  time  is  whether  and  to  what  degree 
the  Congress  should  surrender  Its  legislative 
power  to  the  Executive. 

A   TBAKSrOEMATION    CT   OOVXRNMKNT 

This  law  transfers  from  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  the  executive 
bureatis  the  power  to  exercise  congreas'onal 
authority  over  International  trade.  It  trans- 
forms our  Government  from  one  In  which 
the  people,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, determine  policy  to  one  vmder  which 
the  Executive,  operating  through  unnamed 
and  unknown  individuals  does  the  work 
which  the  Constitution  said  it  was  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  Congress  to  perform. 

A  trade  agreement  with  a  foreign  country, 
because  It  Is  an  International  agreement, 
takes  on  some  aspects  of  a  treaty.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
treaties  shaU  be  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  act  disregards 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  and  elimi- 
nates that  function  of  the  Senate. 

A  foreign  trade  agreement,  because  it  deals 
with  tariffs  and  import  duties,  takes  on 
some  aspects  of  a  revenue  biU.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  says  clearly 
that  aU  revenue  bUls  shotUd  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Under  this  act, 
however,  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  the  rates 
In  a  particular  agreement  are  to  be  until 
after  the  agreement  has  been  made  tnd  has 
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become  effective  by  the  action  of  the  Execu- 
ttve.  Thus  the  taxing  power  of  ConRress  Is 
eliminated  by  the  Trade  ARreements  Act 

Finally,  a  foreign  trade  agreemfnt,  be- 
cause it  affects  international  trade,  is  a  ret^u- 
latlon  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
The  power  to  ro;;ulate  commerce  amoi  g  the 
States  and  with  foreign  nations  was  explicitly 
given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  In 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  It  is 
transferred  to  ih(>  Exocuiive  and  no  Member 
of  Congress  has  the  faintest  notion  of  what 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce  will  be  im- 
posed by  the  Executive  until  the  trade  agree- 
ment Is  promulgated  and  made  effective. 

THREE   GREAT    POWERS   SURRENDERED 

So  here,  parts  of  three  great  powers  which. 
under  the  American  system  of  government, 
belong  to  the  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, are  surrendered  by  the  Congress 
and  transferred  to  the  Executive 

It  is  no  defense  to  say,  as  many  people  do, 
that  reciprocity  is  a  desirable  policy  There 
la  no  Justification  of  the  abdication  by  Con- 
gress of  its  constitutional  powers  to  say.  as 
some  people  do.  that  the  executive  Is  better 
qualified  than  the  legislative  to  perform  these 
functions.  Let  him  who  believes  In  a  domi- 
nant executive  power  defend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  upon  that  ground  If  he 
desires,  but  when  he  Is  making  that  argu- 
ment let  him  ackn<jwledge  that  he  is  advocat- 
ing a  departure  from  tlie  principles  of  gov- 
ernment laid  down  in  our  Constitution  and 
Is  helping  to  erect  in  the  United  States  a 
system  of  arbitrary  executive  power  at  the 
expense    of    the    legislative    power. 

It  is  the  blindness  of  Congress  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  surrender  it  is  making  that  ap- 
palls me.  Wherever  we  look  In  the  world, 
save  only  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations,  parliamen- 
tary power  has  been  vanishing  and  upon  the 
wreckage  of  the  legislative  system  has  arisen 
the  structure  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  It 
appalls  me,  I  repeat,  to  see  this  thing  hap- 
pening here,  to  see  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  meekly 
write  themselves  off  as  futile  functionaries. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks  the  press  of 
the  country  has  been  practically  unanimous 
In  protesting  tlie  exclusion  of  rcnorters  from 
the  food  conference  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
Washington  correspondents  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  editorial  writers  of  most 
of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
country  have  resisted  to  the  utmost  the  with- 
drawal of  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
right  to  know  what  is  transpiring.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Constitution  grants  to 
every  correspondent  the  right  to  attend  In- 
ternptional  conferences  of  tins  kind,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  places  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  every  Member  of  Congress,  both  in 
the  Stnate  and  In  the  House,  the  respcin- 
slbility  of  reeulating  commerce  and  fixing 
tariff  rates.  But  Congress  yi'lds  its  power 
while  the  press  vigorously  defends  its  priv- 
ileges. 

If  the  Congress  should  pattern  itself  on  the 
virility  of  the  press  and  defend  Its  power,  the 
Steady  expansion  of  bureaucracy  would  not 
be  the  problem  that  it  Is  today  In  America. 

HOW   CONGRESS  CREATES   EVIL 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
passed  In  the  Hou.^e  of  Representatives  on 
May  13  by  a  vote  of  342  to  65  A  few  days 
later  the  same  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  similar  vote,  struck  from  an  appropriation 
bill  the  salaries  of  three  executive  employees 
who  were  charged  with  what  the  Members  of 
the  House  were  pleased  to  call  subversive 
views.  The  removal  of  these  men  or  a  score 
of  others  by  legislative  action  of  this  kind 
cannot  possibly  cure  the  evil  which  Is  created 
by  Congress  when,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
It  delegates  away  its  power. 


It  Is  the  surrender  of  legislative  power  to 
the  Executive  by  wholesale  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  that  threatens  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  and  not  the  ap- 
pointment of  radical  thinkers  to  executive 
office.  Men  whose  policy  does  not  accord 
with  the  policy  of  Congress  could  not  shape 
the  course  of  government  or  create  any  dan- 
gers for  the  people  of  the  United  States  if  the 
Congre.ss  were  willing  to  retain,  to  cherish, 
and  to  exercise  the  rcspon.slbiUtles  placed 
upon  It  by  the  Constitution. 

The  delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the 
Executive  is  not  a  manifestation  of  recent 
origin.  It  cannot  be  cha:ged  against  any 
particular  party  or  any  particular  adminis- 
tration and  while  It  muit  be  acknowledged 
that  In  the  emergencies  of  the  last  10  years 
there  has  been  more  delegation  if  legLslatlve 
power  than  ever  before,  nevertheless,  the  fact 
is  that  Congress  began  to  surrender  Its  func- 
tions to  the  Executive  as  long  ago  as  1887 
when  it  established  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

WHAT   SECRET.\RY    HULL    SAID    IN    1929 

In  1934.  In  1937,  and  again  In  1940,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  sought  to  preserve 
the  power  of  legislative  review  over  the  mak- 
ing of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  in 
doing  .so  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
was  following  In  the  footsteps  of  some  of  the 
greatest  Democrats  who  ever  sat  In  Congress. 
It  was  in  1929.  when  the  last  Republican 
tariff  bill  was  under  consideration  and  the 
proposal  was  made  by  the  authors  tf  that 
bill  to  clothe  the  Tariff  Commission  with  the 
power  to  fix  tariff  rates  under  the  so-called 
flexible  tariff  provision,  that  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  now  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  present  expansion  of 
Executive  power,  denounced  the  Smoot-Haw- 
ley  p:op<isaI  as  "a  revolutionary  policy"  which 
would  deprive  the  Congress  of  Its  authority 
to  fix  tariff  rates  He  declared  that  he  was 
"unalterably  opposed  to  the  provision"  and 
stigmatized  it  as  a  transfer  to  the  President 
of  "the  .supreme  taxing  power  of  the  Nation, 
contrary  to  the  plainest  and  most  fundamen- 
tal provisions  of  the  Constitution — a  vast 
and  uncontrolled  power,  larger  than  had  been 
surrendered  by  one  great  coc^rdinate  depart- 
meiU  of  government  to  another  since  the 
British  Hou.'^e  of  Commons  wrenched  the 
taxing  power  froni  an  autocratic  king." 

I  can  say  nothing  as  eloquent  and  nothing 
more  true  than  these  words  of  Mr.  Hull.  He 
was  right  when  he  uttered  them  In  1929  and 
I  am  right  When  I  quote  them  now. 

We  canncit  preserve  representative  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States  If  Congress  con- 
tinues to  throw  its  power  away  to  the  execu- 
tive. I  care  not  how  respectable  and  able 
and  good-lntentioned  the  executive  may  be. 
It  should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
legislative  power.  If  we  desire  to  retain 
representative  government  In  this  ciiuntry, 
Congress  must  stop  delegating  its  fiuictlons. 
This  Is  the  time  to  begin.  At  this  hour  when 
we  stand  up  in  the  threshhold  of  a  new  free 
world  to  be  erected  after  the  United  Nations 
have  won  their  victory.  Congress  must  re- 
tain Its  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce. 
Its  power  to  levy  taxes,  and  the  Senate  must 
retain  some  supervision  over  international 
arrangements  or  else  the  people  themselves 
will  have  been  excluded  Irom  the  reorganiza- 
tion that  is  to  come. 

If  the  press  can  be  excluded  from  food  con- 
ferences and  Congress  voluntarily  eliminates 
Itself  from  all  participation  In  making  the 
international  arrangements  which  will  govern 
the  future  of  the  world,  then  the  fate  of  the 
people  of  America  will  be  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  anonymous  experts  of  whose  purposes  and 
policies  they  know  nothing. 

CONGRESS    YIELDS   TO    ANONYMOUS    BUREAUCRATS 

Let  no  one  Imagine  that  this  Is  an  exagger- 
ated statement.     It  Is  the  plain  fact.     Under 


the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  there 
was  set  up  in  the  executive  departments  a 
Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information  be- 
fore which  persons  Interested  in  the  com- 
modities to  be  affected  by  pending  agree- 
ments were  permitted  to  appear  I  shall 
never  forget  the  humiliation  which  I  telt 
upon  one  occasion  several  years  ago  wlien 
I  appeared  before  this  committee  and  there 
saw  a  dozen  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, who  had  voted  away  their  constitutional 
right  to  fix  tariff  rates,  appearing  before  this 
anonymous  committee  to  make  representa- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  manufactures  or  prod- 
uce of  their  States. 

This  was  pure  formality  and  amounted  to 
nothing  In  many  instances,  before  thes' 
hearings  wore  compllfted,  other  experts  had 
already  drawn  tl.e  text  of  the  agreements  to 
be  signed 

The  degree  to  which  this  irresponsibility  Is 
carried  is  Illustrated  by  the  structure  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Ccmml.sslon  at  this  mo- 
ment This  body,  to  which  under  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  bill  of  1930  certain  congressional 
powers  were  delegated  was  intended  to  be  a 
commission  of  5  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  tiie  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Responsibility  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people  was  intended  to  be  preserved 
by  this  power  of  confirmation.  Of  course, 
that  Is  the  purpose  of  confirmation,  but  there 
have  been  two  vacancies  on  this  commission 
since  June.  1941  No  nominations  have  been 
mad"  and  the  crippled  commission  functions, 
not  as  was  Intended,  but  with  a  tare  majority 
and  a  group  of  anonymous  civil  service  clerks, 
who  are  not  responsible  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  or  to  their  elected  representn- 
tives.  but  to  the  vague  executive  power  by 
which  they  are  provided  With  a  Job 

Mr.  Lynn  R  Edmlnlster.  vice  chairman  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  appeared  before  tlie 
H  )use  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
praise  the  system  by  which  thc.^e  Impersonal 
employees  gather  the  Information  and  reach 
the  decisions  which  f-hape  our  International 
trade  policy.  I  mean  no  reflection  on  thete 
gentlemen.  I  have  no  doubt  about  their 
patriotism  or  their  ability,  but  I  do  challenge 
the  system  under  which  they  operate.  Whnt- 
ever  it  may  be  called.  It  Is  not  democracy  be- 
cause they  arc  not  the  responsible  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  chosen  by  the  people 
and  accountable  to  the  people.  Free  govern- 
ment can  be  carried  on  only  by  men  and 
women  who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  who 
are  known  to  the  people  and  who  can  be  held 
to  account  by  the  people  for  the  official  ac- 
tions which  they  take 

ACCOU.NTADILITY    B.\SIS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Accountability  by  the  agents  of  government 
to  the  people  over  whom  they  exercise  the 
broad  powers  of  Government  Is  the  very  basis 
of  our  Institutions.  It  Is  the  essential  mark 
of  a  representative  democracy.  It  Is  the 
fund.imental  characteristic  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions. When  we  In  Congress  give  It  up, 
when  we  transfer  it  from  ourselves  to  these 
impersonal  boards  and  bureaus  which  consti- 
tute the  bureaucracy,  we  destroy  the  very 
basis  of  our  con.stitutlonal  system. 

Last  Wednesday,  when  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  appeared  before  a  Joint  session  of 
the  House  and  Senate  In  the  House  Chamber, 
1  could  not  put  out  of  my  mind  the  shocking 
contrast  between  the  preservation  of  parlia- 
mentary government  in  Britain  and  Its  sur- 
render here.  Mr.  Churchill  was  obviously 
giving  an  account  to  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  Just  as  he  would  have  done 
In  the  House  of  Commons  He  was  defend- 
ing the  military  policy  of  the  United  Nations. 
Members  of  Congress  wondered  why  his 
speech  was  so  effective  The  reason  was 
clear;  he  was  talking  to  eqtials  He  was  talk- 
ing to  legislative  associates  He  wr.s  a  mem- 
ber  of   a   parliamentary    body   clothed    wub 


power  tellln'T  a  similar  body  what  had  been 
done  and  why 

After  the  great  public  meeting  in  tiie  House 
Chamber  he  was  a  guest  at  a  luncheon  to 
whKrh  certain  leading  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  having  to  do  with 
foreign  affairs  were  Invited.  After  the  lunch- 
eon. Mr  Churchill  invited  questions  He 
took  them  all  on  Just  as  they  came.  With- 
out pretense,  without  affectation,  in  a  simple 
and  direct  manner  he  was  talking  to  resp>on- 
Blble  Members  of  Congress  about  matters  of 
the   highest  governmental   Blgnlflcance. 

BRITAIN    PRESERVES   LEGISLATIVE   POWER 

Contrast  this  with  the  procedure  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Our  Con- 
gress, unlike  the  British  Parliament,  has  sur- 
rendered its  power  to  review  these  agree- 
ments, and  the  Executive  gives  it  no  infor- 
mation about  what  is  being  done  until  after 
the  agreement  has  been  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered. 

The  first  reciprocal  '.rade  agreement  made 
under  this  act  was  with  Canada.  It  was  ef- 
fective In  the  United  States  the  moment  it 
was  signed,  though  nobody  In  Congress  knew 
what  it  contained  It  was  not  finally  effec- 
tive in  Canada  until  the  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
legLslatlve  prerogatives,  gave  It  their  approval 

Again,  in  1938.  the  Department  of  State 
negotiated  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom  It  became  effective 
here  In  the  United  States  the  day  It  was 
promulgated  by  the  President  and  not  until 
that  moment  did  any  Member  of  Congress 
know  what  it  contained  Not  even  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  or  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  both  of  which,  by 
their  respective  bodies,  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  revenue  levies,  had  the 
slightes*^  Inkling  of  the  extent  ana  effect  of 
the  agreement  In  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand  the  right  of  the  legislative  t)ody 
to  approve  or  reject  the  agreement  was  re- 
served. 

The  legislative  system  of  free  government 
Is  preserved  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Canada. 
Here  It  Is  being  transformed  into  an  execu- 
tive bureaucracy. 

Consider  the  situation  in  Great  Britain 
as  compared  with  the  situation  here.  Not 
only  Is  Winston  Churchill  a  duly  ekcted 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
Epplng  Division  of  E.'^sex,  but  Sir  Anthony 
Eden,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
is  a  member  o'  the  House  from  Warwick  and 
Leamington.  The  Right  Honorable  Herbert 
Morrison,  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Af- 
fairs, represents  the  constituency  of  Hackney 
St)Uth.  Thus  It  Is  that  the  men  who  In 
Great  Britain  discharge  the  functions  per- 
formed here  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  other  departments  con- 
cerned in  the  framing  of  trade  agreements, 
are  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple and  at  all  times  they  have  complete 
supervision  over  the  activities  of  the  experts 
who  carry  out  the  details  of  the  work.  Here 
in  the  United  States  the  Congress  exercises 
no  such  supervise  Ion. 

I  could  go  through  the  whole  list  of  the 
British  Cabinet  and  demonstrate  how  legis- 
lative control  Is  maintained  there  while  here 
In  America  we  sacrifice  It.  The  Minister  of 
Production,  for  example,  the  Right  Honor- 
able Oliver  Littleton.  Is  an  elected  member 
of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  He  discharges 
the  functions  there  comparable  to  the  func- 
tions of  Mr  Donald  Nelson  and  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  In  the  United  States. 
Through  him  the  House  of  Commons  main- 
tains constant  contact  and  constant  super- 
vision. Here  It  Is  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Investigative  function  that  Congress  en- 
deavors to  gain  some  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on      Churchill  painted  the  picture  In 
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his  speech  to  our  Congress  when  he  referred 
to  himself  as  the  "majority  leader  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  In  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  "  It  was,  of  course,  a  masterpiece 
of  understatement,  but  It  nevertheless  ac- 
curately told  the  story  of  the  preservation  of 
legislative  power,  or  popular  sovereignty. 

CONGRESS     NEED     NOT     EI  IMINATE     ITSELF 

The  American  system  of  the  separation  of 
powers  has  worked  successfully  in  the  pasc. 
It  Is  an  altogether  satisfactory  system  and 
one  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  But  when 
Co;igress  delegates  away  its  authority  to  the 
Executive,  it  destroys  not  only  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  powers,  but  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  legislature  and  It  erects  a 
new  form  of  government  In  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  powers  far  beyond  anything  that 
was  ever  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

As  it  happens.  Congress  does  not  have  to 
eliminate  Itself  as  it  has  been  doing.  It  is 
made  up  of  men  and  women  of  intelligence, 
ability,  and  patriotism,  men  and  women  of 
vision  who  could  preserve  the  American  sys- 
tem. I  think  it  can  also  be  accurately  stated 
that  the  great  majority  of  bureau  heads  and 
bureau  chiefs  are  ready  to  coop>erate  with 
Congress,  and  although  some  of  them  seem 
to  resent  It  occasionally  when  they  are  called 
up  to  the  Hill  to  answer  questions,  they 
all  recognize  the  fundamental  power  and 
duty  of   the  Senate  and   the  House. 

The  complex  nature  of  our  economy  Is  such 
that  it  has  been  necessary  for  Congress  to  set 
up  numerous  boards,  bureaus,  and  commis- 
sions. Tlie  trouble  has  been  not  so  much 
in  the  creation  of  these  agencies,  but  in  the 
fact  that  after  creating  them  Congress  tends 
to  forget  them  and  to  abandon  them  to  their 
own  devices.  We  do  not  exercise  constant 
supervision  ove"  them  as  we  ought  to  do.  If 
Congress  were  only  willing  to  staff  itself  the 
way  It  staffs  the  bureaus,  legislative  power 
could  be  retained.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
Congress  Including  all  salaries  of  its  mem- 
bers and  of  its  clerks  In  Its  legislative  ac- 
tivities Is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  informa- 
tion services  of  the  bureaus. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  em- 
ployment of  legislative  experts.  Is  the  re- 
tention by  Congress  of  Its  Constitutional 
powers  and  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  now,  for 
the  fourth  time  In  10  years,  I  am  asking  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  by  providing  that  no  agreement 
shall  be  effective  until  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 1  want  the  people  of  America  to  have 
the  same  legislative  power  of  supervision  that 
is  retained  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  people  of  Mexico,  by  the  people  of  Brazil, 
indeed,  by  the  people  of  22  of  the  26  coun- 
tries with  which  these  agreements  have  been 
made. 

.       CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW   WOULD    NOT   BE 
M ISU  NDERSTOOD 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  such  an  amendment 
would  create  misunderstanding  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  countries  of  Latin  America 
who.«e  legislators  retain  the  power  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  retain  will  not  resent  it  if 
we  put  our  leglFlative  body  on  an  equal  basis 
with  theirs.  The  British  Government,  the 
Canadian  Government,  both  of  which  retain 
parliamentary  superiority,  will  not  resent  It 
If  our  Congress  says  that  It  will  exercise  the 
same  function  that  their  legislative  bodies 
exercise. 

This  is  a  false  argument  Intended  only  to 
preserve  exclusive  power  for  the  executive. 
It  should  net  be  permitted  to  induce  us  in 
the  midst  of  this  great  crisis  to  give  up  our 
obligations. 

International  trade  at  this  hour  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  Government  action.  Government 
loans,  Government  credits.  Government  pur- 
chases, all  part  of  the  program  of  total  war 
have  changed  the  whole  situation.  We  are  no 
longer  dealing  wltb  the  exchange  of  goods 


and  services  among  individuals,  firm*,  ard 
associations,  we  are  dealing  with  the  activi- 
ties of  governments  and  of  International 
cartels 

In  the  past  these  government  arrange- 
ments, these  cartel  arrangements,  have  been 
made  without  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the 
people  We  in  the  United  States  in  years  past 
have  been  made  the  victims  of  international 
government  arrangements  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Dutch  with  respect  to  rubber  and 
tin  We  have  been  made  the  victims  of  inter- 
national cartel  arrangements  with  respect  to 
copper  and  chemicals,  tungsten,  carbide,  and 
numerous  other  commodities.  The  interna- 
tional cartels  operated  without  the  knowledge 
of  Congress.  Shall  we  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  also  be  permitted  to  operate 
without  the  knowledge  of  Congress? 

If  we  do,  we  are  merely  saying  that  gov- 
ernment ought  to  control  the  people  instead 
of  the  people  controlling  the  government. 

Everything  that  has  made  America  great  has 
arisen  from  tlie  fact  that  the  people  have 
controlled  their  Ctovernment  and  their  busi- 
ness enterprises.  When  we  sacrifice  that  pop- 
ular sovereignty  we  sacrifice  the  foundations 
of  our  liberty.  When  Congress  abdicates,  free 
government  dies. 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  ^4),  1943 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "American  Progress  After  the 
War,"  delivered  by  me  on  May  19,  1943, 
before  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Congress 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Compatriots,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
fellow  citizens  of  America,  we  meet  tonight 
shortly  after  the  end  of  the  most  successlul 
Allied  campaign  of  the  war.  The  first  great 
step  to  Allied  victory  has  been  taken,  and  we 
can  now  see  ahead  of  us,  after  greater  and 
more  severe  campaigns,  the  goal  which  we 
have  sought.  There  Is  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  Congress  or  among  the  people  with 
regard  to  our  goal  in  the  war,  and  no  hesita- 
tion about  giving  to  the  armed  forces  the 
unlimited  support  and  sacrifice  which  they 
require.  There  can  be  no  goal  now  except 
the  complete  and  unconditional  surrender 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  There  may 
be  differences  as  to  the  best  method  by 
which  that  can  be  obtained,  but  in  general 
the  decision  in  military  matters  must  be 
left  to  our  military  and  naval  leaders. 

It  Is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  interest 
of  the  people  has  turned  to  the  much  more 
controversial  post-war  questions  which  fol- 
low an  Allied  victory.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
discuss  this  evening  the  problems  Involved 
In  international  relations  and  trade,  so  close- 
ly related  to  the  maintenance  of  future 
peace,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  issues 
which  must  be  faced  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  flshting  a  war  to  free  the 
world  from  the  domination  ofHirute  force  and 
permit  all  peoples  to  develop  their  own  free- 
doms.   In  the  course  of  accomplishing  thla 
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ta^lc  we  are  certainly  concerned  with  retain- 
ing lieetlom  In  this  country,  and  developing 
our  American  way  of  llle  along  the  basic  tra- 
ditional principles  estabUthed  In  1776, 
vhich  have  guided  our  destiny  so  well  fur 
150  years.  It  wouid  be  ndlculcjus  to  aban- 
don liberty  In  the  United  States,  Just  at  the 
moment  that  we  are  fighting  to  establish  It 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  long  run 
the  successful  working  out  of  our  own  prob- 
lems may  well  have  more  effect  on  the  hap- 
piness and  future  of  the  world  than  any 
International  arrangemtnta  that  can  be 
made  It  Is  difficult  Indeed  to  lmp)ose  up<.in 
other  people,  by  military  lorce  or  by  treaty, 
phllofophles  and  forms  of  government  to 
which  they  have  not  been  trained  The 
most  effective  way  to  spread  In  this  world 
the  American  conception  of  human  freedom 
1«  to  set  an  example  In  the  United  S'ates 
so  striking  and  convincing  that  It  will  be 
universally  followed  tbrou«?hout  the  world. 
We  did  set  the  style  In  democratic  forma  of 
government  which  spread  rapidly  through- 
cut  the  entire  world  during  the  nineteenth 
centxiry 

I  art  going  to  say  a  gocxl  deal  this  evening 
«gairi8t  the  plans  of  the  National  ReFOurces 
Planiiing  Board,  but  I  should  like  to  make  It 
clear  that  It  is  their  plans  I  object  to  and  not 
the  process  of  planning  The  time  has  un- 
doubtedly come  to  plan,  and  I  am  In  favor  of 
working  out  as  completely  as  possible  In  ad- 
vance the  steps  which  the  Government 
should  take  in  the  United  States  after  the 
war  The  George  Post-War  Planning  Com- 
mittee has  been  established  by  ^hc  Senate, 
and  I  am  a  member  of  that  committee  and 
in  favor  of  a  thorough  Job  of  planning  The 
danger  does  not  He  In  planning.  It  lies  In 
bad  planning  and  In  the  attempt  to  carry  o\it 
every  detail  of  n  planned  economy  through 
compulsory  btireaucra  tic  orders  directing 
every  step  of  Individual  life 

In  making  our  plans  for  a  post-war  Amer- 
ica we  undoubtedly  desire  to  go  forward  to 
create  a  more  prosperous  people  with  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  So  much  emphasis  has 
been  put  on  this  material  side,  however,  that 
we  are  In  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  great- 
est purposes  of  life  and  the  greatest  causes 
Of  true  happiness.  Before  our  system  can 
claim  success  It  must  not  only  create  a  people 
with  a  higher  standard  of  living  but  a  people 
of  charhcter — character  that  must  include  re- 
ligious faith,  morality,  educated  Intelligence, 
and  an  Ingrained  demand  for  Justice  and  un- 
selfishness In  our  striving  for  material 
things  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  wc 
must  not  change  those  basic  principles  of 
giwernment  and  of  personal  conduct  which 
cieate  and  protect  the  character  of  a  people. 
It  Is  the  character  of  the  American  people 
which  distinguishes  it  from  a  Fascist  regime, 
BO  matter  how  successful  that  regime  might 
be  in  material  things 

All  of  us  are  concerned  today  with  eco- 
nomics, for  we  begin  to  see  ho-  ,•  our  economic 
affairs  can  be  managed  to  reduce  poverty 
and  the  hardship  which  results  from  it.  But 
We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  salvation  by  wor- 
Bhipplnt^  the  god  of  a  standard  of  living. 
The  working  out  of  economic  Improvement 
must  be  within  the  framework  of  American 
principles.  Tliose  principles  were  embodied 
by  our  forefathers  In  the  American  Consti- 
tution and  Bill  of  Rights.  They  were  for- 
mulated to  protect  and  develop  the  Independ- 
ence and  the  character  of  the  individual: 
to  banish  the  Idea  of  arbitrary  goverun\ent 
and  State  supremacy,  represented  in  those 
days  of  hereditary  royalty  over  the  Individual 
citizen. 

lliere  were  three  essential  principles  In 
the  American  form  of  republican  government. 
First,  local  self-government,  resulting  from 
the  Independence  of  the  States  and  the  fact 
that  there  Is  delegated  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment only  matters  of  direct  national  in- 
terest. If  we  permit  the  centralization  of 
all   governmental   power    In   Washington,   It 


leads  directly  to  bureaucratic  control  of  the 
daily  hfe  of  135.000,000  people,  a  control  in 
which  they  have  no  effective  voice  and  to 
which  objections  are  brvished  aside  as  they 
are  today  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. If  men  are  to  retain  Independence  and 
self-reliance  and  character,  they  must  run 
their  own  scho<^)ls  and  their  own  cities  and 
their  own  States 

Second,  In  order  to  prevent  tvTattny  the 
foundei-8  divided  even, the  limited  powers 
given  the  Federal  Government  between  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  courts,  in  order 
that  no  one  might  have  the  domination  over 
the  Individual  which  would  submerge  his  life 
In  that  of  the  Government  Today  th:it  divi- 
sion i.s  threatened.  Administrative  boards  are 
establl.shed  which  make  their  own  laws,  ad- 
mlnl.ster  the  laws  which  they  make,  and  then 
hear  the  cases  which  they  them.selves  bring 
for  the  violation  of  their  own  laws.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  seen.  In  cases  like  the  National 
Lalxir  Relations  Board  and  many  others,  a 
complrtp  elimination  of  any  sen.se  of  Justice 
and  fairness  Men  are  coming  to  shnig  their 
shoulders  with  helpless  indifference  who 
should  be  burning  with  Indignation  If  con- 
tinued. It  will  undoubtedly  destroy  that  cor- 
nerstone of  American  character,  a  deeply-ln- 
gralned  riHientment  against  Injustice 

Third  and  most  important  Is  the  lltjerty  of 
the  individual  Insured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  rlfht  of  the  Individual  to  live  his  own 
life  to  decide  the  occupation  or  business  or 
profession  he  will  enter,  and  to  receive  a 
matetlal  reward  for  hard  work,  for  regular 
work,  for  training,  for  ability,  for  Intelli- 
gence, and  for  genius.  These  were  the  three 
great  principles  which  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  character  and  Independence  of  the 
American  people.  They  have  done  so.  and. 
besides  that,  they  have  made  this  country 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  Nation  In 
the  world  today,  and  the  Nation  with  the 
highest  material  standard  of  living— one  Na- 
tion Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  attractive  plans  to 
Increase  further  the  material  standard  of 
living.  Their  advocates  have  no  Interest  In 
the  principles  which  our  fathers  established, 
however  succes.sful  they  may  have  been. 
Those  principles  are  swept  a.slde  by  the  .so- 
cial reformer,  somettmef;  deliberately,  some- 
times in  hi?  zeal  to  destroy  hardship  over- 
night. My  own  belief  Is  that  most  of  the 
ends  sought  can  be  accomplished  perhaps 
more  gradually  within  the  framework  of 
American  Government.  After  the  war  the 
economic  life  of  the  country  will  have  to  be 
reconstituted  The  kind  of  program  we 
adopt  may  determine  the  course  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  a  hundred  years  and  forever. 
It  Is  vital  that  we  go  forward  with  our  effort 
for  constant  progress  and  Improvement,  but 
with  those  safegtiards  of  character  and  In- 
dependence which  alone  can  maintain  the 
real  happiueiis  of  a  people. 

THE  ISSUE  IN  THE   NEXT  ELECTION 

I  have  been  reading  the  reports  of  the 
National  Re.-^ources  Planning  Board.  Those 
reports  contain.  I  assume,  the  New  Deal 
platform  for  post-war  reconstruction.  I 
wish  that  every  American  could  read  those 
reports  and  analyze  them  Instead  of  absorb- 
ing merely  a  pleading  picture  of  Utopia  from 
the  headlines  In  the  press.  The  keynote  of 
those  reports  Is  unlimited  Government 
spending.  A  new  philosophy  of  fln.ince  Is 
advanced — that  the  Government  debt  can 
be  and  should  be  Indefinitely  Increased 
Every  problem  Is  to  be  met  by  additional 
Government  spending.  The  dlfBculty  with 
the  deficit  policy  of  the  thirties,  they  say. 
Is  that  the  deficits  were  not  big  enough. 
Tlie  reports  are  ecstatic  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  war  spending  In  producing  full  em- 
ployment. Referring  to  this  war  spending. 
the  1941  report  says,  "Given  our  resources, 
equipment,  techniques,  and  skills,  only  that 


decision — only  that  courageous  ImplemenU- 
liun  of  the  will-tc-do — wa.*  lequired.  to  re- 
lease the  log-Jam  of  idle  plants  and  idle 
men."  Not  a  word  Is  said  of  the  fact  that  the 
courageous  implementation  of  the  will-tu.-do 
had  the  oacking  of  a  sixtecn-million-dollar 
doflclt  in  a  single  year.  In  the  pamphlet 
After  Defense—  What?  the  Board  8a>s.  •When 
we  organize  for  maximum  production  on 
the  basis  of  full  employment,  without  being 
stopped  by  the  costs,  we  discover,  as  have 
oilier  nations,  that  increased  production  pays 
the  real  costs  involved.  Doing  the  Job  pays 
the  bill."  Perhaps  they  did  not  notice  that 
doing  the  Job  In  1942  did  not  pay  the  bill. 
but  left  behind  an  Increased  debt  of  160  - 
000  000.000  Mr  Alvin  H  Hansen,  who  directs 
the  Board's  thinking  on  this  extraordinary 
theory,  says  "An  Internal  debt  is  In  fact  so 
different  from  what  we  commonly  thli  k  of 
as  debt  that  It  should  scarcely  l>€  called  a 
debt  at  all  "  Prof  Seymour  E  Harrl.«,  of 
H;irvard.  tva  on  lei.ve  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  suggests  a  public  debt  of 
•4,000.000,000.000  as  entirely  possible  All 
this  80und.<<  like  nonsense,  but  It  Is  the  baais 
Of  the  plans  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  for  making  over  America. 

If  deficits  are  a  blessing  tn  disguise,  of 
course  there  are  thousands  of  pleasing  ways 
in  which  to  create  those  deficits.  The  Board 
1.1  preparing  a  vast  program  of  public  works 
It  protxjses  to  subsidize  every  State  and  city 
and  county  and  schcol.  Tennessee  Valley 
Authorities  are  to  spring  up  in  every  valley. 
Every  city  Is  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  from 
the  bottom  up.  With  regard  to  social -welfare 
measures  and  health  and  education  and  med- 
ical care,  and  the  sky  is  the  limit. 

The  Board  gives  lip  service  to  private  enter- 
prise, but  the  measures  which  they  prop<38e 
would  bring  it  to  an  untimely  end.  The 
Government,  according  to  the  report  for  1943. 
Is  to  provide  technical  engineering  assistance 
In  the  conversion  of  war  plants  The  Gov- 
ernment IS  to  provide  credit  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  of  course  guide  the  conversion 
along  the  lines  which  the  Brain  Trusters 
think  desirable.  The  Government  Is  to  train 
workers  for  the  converted  plants.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  to  decide  where  plants  should  be 
located  In  order  that  there  may  not  be  cross 
hauling  of  materials  and  manufactured  goods. 
One  locality  is  to  be  favored  at  the  expense 
of  another.  Tlie  railroads  are  apparently  to 
be  taken  over  by  a  national  transport  agency, 
which  shall  also  control  the  bus  lines,  air 
transport,  and  pipe  lines.  The  whole  effect  of 
the  report  on  transportation  Is  Government 
ownership  Electric  power  also  Is  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Government,  or  by  corporations 
with  mixed  private  and  public  funds.  It  Is 
suggested  also  that  these  mixed  corporations 
be  extended  to  manufacture  aluminum,  mag- 
nesium, synthetic  rubber,  chemicals,  ship- 
building, and  aircraft  I  think  I  need  hardly 
point  out  that  once  a  government  enters  an 
industry  the  day  of  private  enterprise  In  that 
Industry  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Tills  program  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  Is  pl.iuslbly  pre.sented,  and 
It  has  a  global  charm:  bvit  It  leads  directly 
to  the  abolition  of  local  self-government,  to 
the  control  of  all  Industry  by  administrative 
boards  having  executive,  legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial powers,  and  to  a  50-percent  Socialist 
economy  It  leaves  nothing  to  the  Inltlstlve 
or  the  ability  of  the  average  Independent 
American 
I  What  should  be  our  post-war  piogram" 
In  my  opinion,  the  first  essential  Is  sound 
finance.  We  will  come  out  of  thl.<  war  with 
I  a  public  debt  approachlnj;  $300,000,000  000 
It  Is  not  Impossible  to  pay  the  Interest  on 
I  that  debt  If  we  maintain  a  reasonable  pro.«!- 
perlty  In  this  country  and  do  not  constantly 
Increase  that  debt  Any  policy  rf  constant 
I  debt  Increase  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  our 
entire  system  and  the  dotructlon  of  all  the 
values  that  constitute  t'le  past  «r.vi!-,;^'s  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.    Why  do  we 


have  Inflation  today?  Simply  because  we 
have  been  forced  by  the  war  Into  a  deficit 
policy.  The  same  policy  In  peacetime,  when 
we  certainly  cannot  successfully  impose  the 
arbitrary  controls  on  prices  and  wages  we 
are  now  attempting,  would  soon  depreciate 
our  money  as  It  was  depreciated  In  Germany. 
All  savings  would  be  destroyed.  All  life  In- 
surance values  would  be  destroyed.  All 
Incentive  to  any  man  to  begin  again  the 
accumulation  of  property  and  capital  would 
Tanish.  True,  we  have  created  full  employ- 
ment today,  but  we  have  not  raised  our 
standard  of  living,  because  more  than  half 
the  products  of  our  work  are  necessarily 
w.asted  in  war. 

The  Han.'en  theory  is  attractive  to  poli- 
ticians Tliey  can  spend  all  the  money  they 
wish  on  favorite  projects  without  levying  any 
taxes  to  pay  for  them.  It  Is  tempting  and  de- 
moralizing to  the  people.  It  looks  forward 
not  only  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  but  to 
the  destruction  of  the  character  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. We  can't  begin  to  make  any  plan 
until  we  crush  the  fallacy  of  unlimited  public 
deficits.  In  the  long  run  we  must  work  for 
what  we  receive  We  cannot  get  something 
for  nothing  We  cannot  have  capital  to  In- 
sure adequate  production  In  the  future  un- 
less we  are  economical  and  save  in  the  present. 

The  spending  theory  Is  advanced  as  a  cure 
for  unemployment  and  depression.  Certainly 
It  did  not  cure  It  In  the  thirties,  for  never 
before  have  we  taken  so  long  to  recover  from 
A  depression,  and  10,000,000  were  still  unem- 
ployed when  the  defense  crisis  arose.  The 
depressions  before  were  always  solved  by  giv- 
ing free  enterprise  the  chance  to  go  ahead, 
and  before  1930  it  was  only  a  few  years  before 
we  returned  to  fuller  employment  and  higher 
national  Income  than  we  had  ever  had  before. 

And  so  our  program,  first  of  all,  must  be  to 
cieate  conditions  In  which  free  enterprise 
can  go  ahead,  large  and  small  Industries,  and 
particularly  small,  and  new  Industry  en- 
couraged to  start.  Most  of  our  Industries 
have  grown  up  from  little  plants,  constructed 
without  Government  assistance,  and  en- 
larged by  Initiative  and  ability.  As  soon  as  a 
rcasoi;able  supply  of  any  article  Is  available 
price  restrictions  should  be  removed  and  all 
the  other  restraints  of  war  eliminated  1  do 
not  mean  that  war  powers  should  not  be  con- 
tinued for  a  reasonable  time  after  the  arm- 
istice, but  the  m.en  In  charge  should  seek 
every  opportunity  to  surrender  them.  The 
danger  Is  that  most  Government  bureaucrats 
of  today  will  seek  every  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  own  powers  and  their  own  Jobs. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
should  be  reorganized  to  permit  freer  capital 
markets,  particularly  In  the  smaller  cities 
and  the  securities  of  smaller  companies.  Its 
purpose  should  be  merely  to  prevent  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  In  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties, not  to  direct  the  flow  of  capital  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Government  thinks  it 
should  flow. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  loaning  activities  of 
the  Government  should  be  eliminated,  ex- 
cept In  cases  where  It  Is  clearly  shown  that 
private  capital  is  unable  to  do  the  Job.  I 
believe  we  should  consider  Government  as- 
sistance or  in.surance  to  institutions  engaged 
In  the  financing  of  small  Industry,  such  as- 
sistance to  be  given  perhaps  through  Insur- 
ance of  credits,  or  perhaps  an  Insurance 
again.st  excessive  loss  by  those  who  invest  In 
such  Industry. 

The  only  regulation  of  Industry  which  Is 
desirable  Is  that  necessary  to  prevent  monop- 
oly and  unfair  competition.  I  am  convinced 
that  can  be  done  by  the  enforcement  of  spe- 
cific laws  without  sending  Government  con- 
trollers Into  every  store  and  every  plant  to 
regulate  profits  and  to  direct  operations. 

A  great  deal  more  Is  known  now  with  re- 
gard to  Inflation,  deflatloi  and  depressions. 
If  wise  men  administer  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
government  under  present  laws,  with  such 
additional  prohibitions  as  may  become  neces- 


sary to  prevent  abuses  of  our  existing  system 
and  unsound  Inflation.  I  believe  the  business 
cycle  with  Its  recurrent  depressions  can  be 
largely  eliminated.  With  Impractical  men 
Inspired  by  unsound  fiscal  panaceas  In  charge, 
no  kind  of  legislation  can  prevent  disaster. 

In  short.  I  think  we  can  return  to  a  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise,  let  the  businessmen 
run  their  businesses  and  the  farmers  run 
their  farms  without  the  Government  at- 
tempting to  dictate  to  every  individual  busi- 
nessman or  farmer.  I  do  not  think  It  is  nec- 
essary to  proceed  with  a  vast  system  of  public 
works  undertaken  by  States  and  municipali- 
ties through  hand-outs  from  the  Federal 
Government  Undoubtedly  necessary  and  de- 
sirable public  works  should  be  undertaken 
when  private  activity  falls  off;  but  as  a  cure 
for  major  unemployment  a  public  works  pro- 
gram Is  bound  to  be  a  wash-out  It  does  not 
give  enough  employment  for  the  morey  ex- 
pended I  question  very  much  whether  after 
the  war  any  large  public  works  program  will 
be  Immediately  necessary,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  the  backlog  of  civilian  demand  will  bring 
on  at  least  a  short  period  of  intense  activity 
by  private  enterprise. 

We  cannot  escape  a  heavy  post-war  tax- 
ation, but  It  should  be  levied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  saving  and  the  Investment 
In  new  projects  Involving  risk.  Since  high 
rates  must  continue.  I  should  be  Inclined  to 
abolish  entirely  the  capital  gains  tax.  The 
discrimination  against  holders  of  common 
stock  should  be  removed 

My  program  for  free  enterprise  Is  one  of 
progress  within  the  framework  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution;  limited  regulation  by  law 
and  not  by  flats  of  boards  and  czars;  oppor- 
tunity to  individuals  to  make  a  success  of 
their  own  lives  without  Government  inter- 
ference. The  people  of  the  United  States 
realize  today  what  bureaucratic  regulation 
means,  and  how  it  may  destroy  their  liberty. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare  we  must  go 
forward  constantly  In  our  effort  to  Improve 
the  condition  of  the  lower-income  groups. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  in  this  country  ex- 
treme poverty  should  not  be  largely  abol- 
ished, except  for  those  shiftless  and  worth- 
less p>eople  who  will  not  work  when  given  the 
opportunity.  I  have  Just  read  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  report  on  security, 
work  and  relief  policies,  a  volume  of  640 
pages  It  is  extremely  discouraging  to  any- 
one who  wishes  a  practical  program  of  so- 
cial welfare.  It  defends  the  work  of  every 
single  agency  which  the  New  Deal  ever  es- 
tablished. Its  program  is  a  bigger  and  better 
Public  Works  Admlrlstratlon,  a  bigger  and 
better  Work  Projects  Administration,  an- 
other Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  and  unlimited 
Federal  funds  for  relief,  housing,  education, 
and  medical  care.  It  never  even  Inquires 
where  the  money  for  this  vast  expenditure  Is 
to  be  found.  This  Is  not  surprising  perhaps 
when  we  flnd  that  It  Is  written  by  Dr.  Eveline 
M  Burns,  an  English  socialist,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Harold  Laskl. 

I  believe  In  the  principle  of  Insuring  to 
everyone,  unless  he  refuses  to  work,  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living,  but  It  must  be  held 
within  a  reasonable  cost,  without  setting  up 
a  vast  Federal  bureaucracy,  without  destroy- 
ing local  self-government,  and  without  re- 
moving the  Incentive  to  work  which  is  the 
very  keystone  to  adequate  production. 

We  should  go  forward  with  an  improved 
plan  of  old-age  pensions.  We  can  extend 
the  principles  of  unemployment  Insurance 
to  a  much  more  extensive  group  of  employees, 
but  It  should  certainly  be  under  State  con- 
trol and  not  completely  nationalized  as  the 
board  proposes,  for  we  have  now  a  system 
well  able  to  meet  the  emergencies  which  may 
arise.  The  State-Federal  Employment  Serv- 
ice should  be  restored. 

It  IS  my  belief  that  when  unemployment 
does  occur  In  great  volume,  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  unemployment  compensation 


system  to  deal  with  it,  there  should  be  a 
State-Federal  plan  for  direct  relief  and  work 
relief.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  another 
Federal  Work  Projects  Administration.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  unemployment  problem  can 
be  best  met  by  each  community  dealing  with 
its  own  peculiar  circumstances.  But  be- 
cause of  the  great  expense  and  th^  inability 
of  the  States  to  finance  this  additional 
activity.  I  believe  that  both  direct  and  work 
relief  should  be  largely  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  with  some  State  matching.  In  the 
State  plan  could  be  included  a  provision  for 
relief  to  those  poverty-stricken  farmers  who 
have  been  furnished  rehabilitation  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration. 

I  believe  also  that  there  should  be  some 
extension  of  Federal  aid  to  health  and  medi- 
cal care  and  hospital  service,  without  the 
Federal  Government  bossing  the  Job  or 
socializing  medicine.  I  have  always  been  In 
favor  of  a  bousing  program,  and  I  believe 
that  we  Ebould  make  definite  plans  today 
for  the  tremendous  volume  of  hoiuing  which 
will  be  necessary  after  the  war.  As  tar  as 
possible.  It  should  be  done  throtigb  private 
enterprise,  but  In  the  case  of  the  lower  In- 
come groups  I  am  convinced  that  a  program 
of  public  housing  should  be  continued.  The 
size  of  the  Government  subsidy  should  be 
reduced,  so  that  the  cost  will  not  prevent  the 
construction  within  a  reasonable  time  of  all 
the  public  housing  which  may  be  required 
as  part  of  the  general  plan. 

But  every  social  welfare  program  must  rec- 
ognize two  principles,  and  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  recognizes  neither. 
In  a  broad  sense,  only  those  who  are  work- 
ing today  can  support  by  their  labor  those 
who  are  not  working  today.  Government 
assistance  of  any  kind  to  those  who  are  not 
working,  o*  working  inadequately,  must  come 
out  of  the  earnings  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  workers  of  the  country.  The 
theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Yantls,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board,  that  leaf-raklng  itself  creates 
wealth  must  be  recognized  as  nonsense.  Un- 
less we  are  going  to  remove  all  incentive  to 
work,  and  endanger  the  whole  principle  of 
reward  for  ability  and  hard  work  and  edu- 
cation, the  burden  of  the  social  welfare  pro- 
gram cannot  go  beyond  a  reasonable  expense. 
Vast  expenditures  for  relief  Involve  either 
heavy  taxation,  affecting  every  worker,  or  they 
Involve  the  danger  of  inflation,  which  taxes 
the  worker  through  increased  prices.  I  am 
In  favor  of  social  welfare  measures  because 
they  are  necessary  to  prevent  hardship  and 
injustice.  The  theory  that  In  some  way  they 
stimulate  employment,  or  prime  the  pump, 
or  benefit  the  rest  of  the  population,  is  a 
dangerous  fallacy.  Not  only  does  It  offend 
every  principle  of  common  sense,  but  when 
we  tried  It  In  the  thirties  it  only  resulted 
in  the  continuation  of  unemployment.  We 
must  approach  every  social-welfare  program 
with  the  question — Can  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation afford  it? 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  are  going  to 
put  a  floor  under  wages,  a  floor  under  hotis- 
Ing,  and  a  floor  under  medical  care  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  earn  an  adequate  sum  to 
pay  for  them,  we  must  see  that  the  people 
who  do  work,  who  do  save,  who  do  provide 
their  own  homes  and  their  own  doctors,  are 
better  off  than  the  Government  beneflciaries. 
Otherwise  we  will  remove  every  incentive  to 
work  and  work  harder.  We  cannot  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  that  Incentive. 
On  It  Is  based  all  the  progress  we  have  made. 
The  average  human  being  simply  does  not 
work  any  harder  than  he  has  to  work  In 
order  to  live,  and  improve  his  condition  in 
life,  and  benefit  his  family.  If  we  are 
going  to  g.ve  a  man  wlio  has  never  worked 
a  pension  of  $40  a  month  when  he  is  65, 
then  we  should  give  practically  the  same 
pension  to  the  man  who  has  worked  and 
saved  enough  money  to  build  himself  a  home 
or  provide  his  family  with  a  small  income. 
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ernnient  only  matters  of  direct  national  In- 
terest. If  we  permit  the  centralization  of 
ftU   governmental   power    In   Wiishlngton,    It 


ployment.  Reierrlng  to  tnis  war  spenamg, 
the  1941  report  says,  "Given  our  resources, 
equipment,  techniques,  and  skills,  only  that 


entire  system  ana  tne  ae-rruciion  oi  an  tne 
values  that  constitute  the  past  «r.vlnps  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.    Wliy  do  we 


If  wise  men  administer  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
government  under  present  laws,  with  such 
additional  prohibitions  as  may  become  neces- 
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If  that  makes  a  progrnm  of  »40  a  month 
txxj  expensive,  then  perhaps  we  had  better 
•tart  with  a  program  of  »30  a  month  If 
we  provide  Government  houslns?  for  a  man 
who  is  unable  to  earn  •1.000  a  year,  then  we 
win  have  to  help  to  some  extent  the  better 
workman  who  can  earn  $1  50O  a  year  and 
wishes  to  provide  his  own  home.  But  we 
must  not  destroy  the  relative  position  ac- 
quired throui?hout  a  lifetime  of  labor  by 
men  of  greater  ability  or  character  or  per- 
sistence.  Otherwise  we  strike  at  the  foun- 
dations of  progress  and  of  personal  liberty. 
In  short,  a  social  welfare  program  must 
avoid  the  destruction  of  local  and  Jtate  re- 
sponsibility. It  must  not  Impose  an  in- 
tolerable and  discouraging  burden  on  those 
who  really  bring  about  progress  in  America. 
It  mu.'t  continue  an  adequate  reward  to  the 
man  who  without  Government  assistance 
fights  through  his  own  life,  and  passes  on 
to  his  sons  and  daughters  advantages  which 
he  himself  never  enjoyed. 

Human  progress  Is  bound  to  be  slow.  We 
cannot  make  this  country  over  In  a  night. 
We  can  only  go  forwfrd  steadily  and  with 
determination,  trying  out  new  plans,  reform- 
ing abuses,  alleviating  hardships.  Increasing 
opportunity.  But  In  that  progress.  If  we 
are  not  to  destroy  the  character  and  the 
Independence  of  our  people,  we  must  cleave 
to  that  great  philosophy  of  Government, 
tested  in  the  fires  of  American  experience, 
which  has  made  all  of  us  proud  to  be  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 
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or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or  ORICON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  27  (Icgislathe  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  radio  address  which  I  recently  deliv- 
ered, on  the  .subject  The  Availability  and 
Utilization  of  Forest  and  Wood  Products 
in  the  War  Effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  war  will  be  won  most  quickly  and 
with  the  least  loss  of  life  and  at  the  lowest 
ct>8t,  by  bringing  into  use  immediately,  every 
possible  resource  which  is  of  service  in  wag- 
ing it.  Time  of  availability  of  essential  sup- 
plies. Is  a  factor  in  our  ultimate  victory,  as 
mtich  as  are  manpower,  munitions,  armies. 
and  navies.  It  Is  with  respect  only  to  the 
quickest  possible  utilization  of  our  natural 
resources  through  latest  discoveries  and  lu- 
vntions  that  I  shall  speak  tonight. 

While  my  place  on  those  Senate  commit- 
tees which  have  mcst  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war  brings  me  into  contact  with  the 
commanding  generals  and  admirals,  the  heads 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  others 
who  determine  the  over-all  strategy  and  cp- 
Tating  programs,  as  well  as  with  some  foreign 
representatives.  It  also  brings  me  into  con- 
ference with  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply 
our  combat  forces  with  every  neec.ful  thing. 
A  public  discussion  now  of  the  sources  and 
means  of  supply  of  necessary  material  things 
Is  both  advisable  and  advantageous  because 
It  requires  the  cooperation  and  use  of  both 
civilian  capital  and  labor. 


America  is  blessed  by  an  abundance  of 
wonderful  natural  resources,  an  enterprising 
genius  for  Invention  and  manufacture,  and 
normally,  an  Induatrloua  population.  But  we 
have  been  extravagant  and  wasteful  of  both 
material  things  and  manpower.  Our  suc- 
cess ill  either  war  or  p«>ac«  does  not  lie  In  that 
direction.  We  must  Improve  our  methods. 
No  longer  are  battles  won  or  Is  peace  pre- 
served by  battle-axes  and  with  hows  and  ar- 
rows, nor  do  atrlkes  help  our  combat  forces 
to  win  the  war  or  to  keep  our  enemies  from 
enslaving  and  killing  us  at  home 

The  materials  and  methods  of  yesterday 
are  obsolete  today  It  Is  the  prompt  utiliza- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  laboratories,  by 
the  resourceful  Industries  of  Oermnny  which 
has  made  Germany  the  most  powerful  nation 
m  Etirope;  and  It  Is  the  quick  and  clever 
adaptation  of  every  new  discovery  and  inven- 
tion, by  the  Japanese,  which  makes  Japan 
the  leading  commercial  Nation  and  strongest 
foe  in  Asia. 

As  a  Nation  we  must  not  be  a  sleeping 
giant.  Tills  is  an  all-out  war  all  over  the 
world.  Many  of  the  foreign  sources  of  our 
striitFRic  materials  and  minerals  have  been 
drastically  curtailed  by  submarines.  We  now 
must  develop  quickly  domestic  supplies  of 
materials  and  minerals  from  previously  neg- 
lected, or  wasted,  sources  of  them;  and  we 
must  bring  newly  discovered,  or  invented,  ma- 
terials Into  production  and  use  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

It  Is  an  old  Oregon  pioneer  custom  to  make 
the  greatest  use  of  what  we  have,  and  not 
waste  time  wishing  for  Impossible  things. 
You  will  recall  that  our  State  motto  Is.  "She 
files  with  her  own  wings."  Oregon's  greatest 
natural  re.sources  are  her  forests,  falling  water 
and  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate.  While 
we  have  great  resources  of  other  Items  and 
are  opening  our  mines  to  contribute  to  the 
Nation's  shortage  of  critical  minerals,  and 
while  we  should  encourage  our  agriculture 
and  develop  our  flsherles,  to  supply  foods  and 
fibers  for  a  cold  and  hungry  world,  let  us  not 
forget  the  boundless  resources  In  cur  pri- 
meval forests.  Therein  lies  our  salvation  and 
our  prosperity.  Properly  utilized  and  Intelli- 
gently preserved,  our  timber  products  will 
help  us  win  the  war,  preserve  the  peace,  and 
supply  employment  when  returning  soldiers 
and  dismissed  employees  from  now  over- 
crowded war  industries  must  have  Jobs  In 
the  mined  economy  of  an  impoverlslied  world. 

Years  ago  1  read  that  Switztrland  Imported 
steel  from  Germany  by  the  ton  and  converted 
It  Into  watch  springs  which  it  sold  to  the 
world  by  the  ounce  By  the  conversion  of 
bulk  steel  Into  watch  spring.-^,  Switzerland, 
which  does  not  produce  sufflcient  foodstuffs  to 
feed  her  own  population,  was  enabled  to 
maintain  a  profitable  Industry  which  gave 
employment  to  many  of  her  people  and  aided 
her  citizens  through  the  generations  to  be 
among  the  most  prosperous  people  in  the 
world. 

If  we  of  Oregon  are  to  make  the  most  of  our 
opportunities  we  must  con.serve  our  great 
natural  resources  for  future  generations  and 
utilize  them  rationally  now.  in  manufactur- 
ing and  remanufacturlng  processes.  Our  logs, 
slabs  and  sawdust  mu^t  be  converted  in 
Oregon  Into  furniture,  plastics,  plywood, 
flberboard.  paper,  airplanes,  boxes,  crates, 
chemicals  and  foods;  our  grains  Into  flour, 
breads,  breakfast  foods,  compressed  rations, 
fuel  alcohol,  and  po  forth;  our  fruits  and  vege- 
tables into  presirves.  fruit-Juices,  dehydrated 
foods,  and  similar  products;  our  wool  and  flax- 
fibers  Into  blanket.i,  clothing,  napery,  yams, 
threads,  nets  and  such  things;  our  livestock, 
poultiy  and  flsh  Into  the  numberles-s  finished 
and  preserved  food  products  of  which  science 
has  created  an  endless  variety  and  form. 

In  refined  manufacture  and  by  the  loyal, 
Indu-strious,  cooperative  habits  of  our  people 
Is  to  be  found  the  greatest  contribution  which 
we  who  are  not  now  in  the  combat  forces  of 


our  country,  can  make  In  the  winning  of  the 
war  and  In  preserving  peace  plenty,  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  after  the  «ar 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  four  and 
a  half  years  ago  I  advocated  the  utilization 
of  wood  products  as  a  major  material  In  air- 
plane construction  It  ha.^  been  a  hard, 
uphill  fight  to  convince  our  military  authori- 
ties of  the  dependable  qualities  of  our  Im- 
proved wood-products  and  wood-construc- 
tlon  methods  But  now  the  shcrtnge  of  cer- 
tain critical  light  metals  forces  considera- 
tion of  wood  products  for  airplane  and  other 
strategic  construction. 

Contemplation  of  this  subject  led  me  to 
study  and  observe  everything  possible  about 
forests  and  fore<<t  products  I  have  fpon- 
sored  approprlatlcns  for  fore=t  management, 
fire  prevention,  and  for  the  Federal  Forest 
Laboratories  at  Madison.  Wis  .  where  new 
wfxxl  products  are  developed  and  other  In- 
tensely practical  results  are  achieved 

To  ix-tter  prepare  mv^elf  to  represent  In- 
telligently thlf  major  Oregon  industry,  now 
so  vital  to  the  war  effort,  and  in  compliance 
with  my  obligations  as  a  member  of  appro- 
priate Senate  c<3mmlttees.  I  visited,  by  au- 
thorization of  the  Senate,  vark  us  fore«t  areas 
last  year  in  company  wr.h  Chief  Federal  For- 
ester Lyle  P  Watts  and  several  regional  for- 
esters I  then  learned  at  first  hand  In  the 
field  of  operations,  of  forest  needs  and  the 
great  possibilities  of  forest  resources  In  our 
war  effort.  The  knowledge  gained  by  me 
then  Is  now  of  great  advantage  to  the  timber 
industry  of  our  area  and  of  the  Nation  and 
to  all  those  employed  In  It  It  also  Is  of 
advantage,  I  believe,  to  the  Congress  In  the 
present  consideration  of  legislation  Intended 
for  forest  protection  and  the  utilization  of 
forest  resources. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  my  efforts  to 
expedite  the  development  of  tiew  materials 
and  processes  In  the  Federal  forest -products 
lab<-iratory  and  then  to  speed  the  utilization 
of  these  new  products  m  the  war  effort  War 
Industries,  thus  Initiated,  should  be  con- 
tinued after  the  war  to  aid  in  the  recon- 
structed economy  of  our  country. 

We  are  told  that  In  the  meat-packing  In- 
dustry everything  but  the  squr:>l  is  saved  In 
proce.'^stng  the  carcass  o'  a  hog.  Economy  de- 
mands that  we  make  the  preate.st  possible  use 
of  our  forests  and  preserve  thrm  for  the  per- 
petual harvest  of  them  Wc  must  convert  the 
annual  growth  and  the  heretofore  waste  of 
our  forests  into  useful  plastics,  re.'-lns,  cellu- 
lose and  Itgnlu  compounds,  and  many  new 
materials,  a,*  well  as  into  lumber  and  shingles. 
The  sawdust,  trash,  slabs,  and  wood  and 
forest  refuse  which  now  and  always  have  been 
destroyed  or  burned  must  be  saved  and  con- 
verted Into  useful  materials 

It  Is  the  function  of  the  Federal  Forest 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis  ,  to  do  this  very 
thing,  and  It  ha.s  been  remarkaljly  successful 
In  Its  work.  This  laboratory  has,  through 
chemical  and  mechanical  mcan-s.  changed  the 
properties  of  wood,  making  them  harder  and 
stronger,  more  flexible,  or  stiff^r 

The  future  will  witness  the  use  of  many 
wonderful  materials  which  are  unknown  to- 
day. We  still  have  much  to  learn  We  would 
like  to  convert  wood  waste  Into  fuel  gas, 
cattle  feed,  baker's  yeast,  sugar,  ilcohol,  and 
many  other  products  which  alre.ndy  are  estab- 
lished forest  industries  on  the  contlnenf^f 
Europe  We  cannot  copy  these  foreign  meth- 
ods without  Ivirther  adaptation  because  our 
woods  are  all  different  from  European  species 

However,  there  already  have  been  developed 
In  the  Federal  Forest  Laboratory  a  number 
of  excellent  materials  which  are  not  yet  In 
production.  Some  of  these  materials  would 
be  extremely  helpful  In  the  war  effort  To 
expedite  the  commercial  production  of  these 
useful  materials  now.  I  am  prjposing  an 
Initial  Federal  appropriation  of  f  100  000  for 
a  pilot  plant.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  dem- 
onstrate  methods    and    determine    costs    of 


factory  operations  In  production  of  the  new 
materials  made  from  wood  wastes  and  other 
wood  sources,  which  the  laboratory  hps  pro- 
duced, and  to  develop  the  manufacture  of 
useful  articles  made  from  these  new  ma- 
terials. This  pilot  plant  will  enable  \u  to 
experiment  on  a  small  scale  with  new  proc- 
esses and  products,  thereby  eliminating 
costly  mistakes  which  might  ensue  If  full 
scale  operation  were  undertaken.  War  con- 
ditions now  make  It  Imperative  that  we  con- 
serve Iron  and  steel.  Wood  products  can 
be  made  to  serve  In  place  of  iron  and  steel 
for  many  uses. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  there  often 
Is  a  long  delay  between  the  invention  of  a 
valuable  product  produced  In  the  laboratory 
and  the  utilization  of  It  by  Industry.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  proposed  pilot  plant  will 
greatly  obviate  this  delay. 

In  conclusion  let  me  remind  you  that  our 
evergreen  forests  are  resinous  and  therefore 
highly  Inflammable.  To  utilize  them  con- 
tinuously we  must  preserve  them.  The 
preservation  of  the  forests  requires  the  prac- 
tice of  selective  logging  operations — harvest- 
ing rather  than  mining  our  forests.  Also  It 
Is  required  that  we  save  what  we  now  waste; 
we  must  utilize  what  we  now  destroy  or 
burn.  To  preserve  our  forests  we  must  also 
prevent  their  destruction  by  fire.  War  con- 
ditions Increase  this  always-present  peril. 
Last  year  we  know  that  at  least  two  enemy 
Japanese  airplanes  which  were  launched 
from  submarines,  flew  over  Curry  County 
and  one  of  them  dropped  an  Incendiary  bomb 
on  the  forest  In  that  area.  Fortunately  It 
failed  to  accomplish  Its  purpose:  but  we 
cannot  hope  that  all  such  efforts  will  always 
fall  We  must  be  prepared  to  extinguish 
every  little  flre  before  It  becomes  an  uncon- 
trollable conflagration.  Therefore  I  am  ad- 
vocating the  approval  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, of  an  Item  of  17.800.000  for  emergency 
forest  flre  protection  which  was  not  allowed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  "An  ounce 
of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 


Capitalism  on  Crutches 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHTSX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May '27  (leoislatiie  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  extreme- 
ly interesting  address.  Capitalism  on 
Crutches,  by  a  very  outstanding  gentle- 
man. Samuel  Crowther,  of  Sunapee. 
N.  H..  delivered  before  the  Rotary  Club 
of  New  York,  on  May  20,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When,  a  little  while  back,  the  very  kind 
Invitation  to  speak  before  you  was  tendered 
to  me,  I  replied  that  I  would  be  delighted  to 
be  with  you  but  that  I  had  made  it  a  fixed 
policy  in  these  times  to  call  things,  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability,  by  their  right  names, 
and  I  had  found  that  this  was  not  a  particu- 
larly popular  approach,  for  most  people 
wanted  a  "".riLer  or  a  speaker — and,  as  you 
will  discover.  I  am  a  writer  rather  than  a 
speaker — to  tell  them  in  some  cheery  fashion 
thnt  this  Is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  and 
anything  to  the  contrary  Just  ain't  so. 


This  Is  In  line  with  the  tendency  of  so  many 
of  us  to  accept  slogans  and  catch-words  for 
thoughts  and  to  divide  them  Into  two  great 
classes — the  one  labeled  pesf^lmlstlc  and  the 
other  labeled  optimistic.  The  pessimist  not 
only  sees  nothing  but  gloom  ahead,  but  also 
accepts  his  fate  as  so  Inevitable  that  he  can 
do  nothing  about  It.  The  optimist  sees  noth- 
ing but  Joy  ahead.  He  has  gurgled  himself 
Into  a  new  and  perfect  world  born  out  of  our 
travail  and  he  Is  now  quarreling  about  the 
details  of  perfection,  such  as  the  forms  we 
should  use  In  educating  our  enemies  after  we 
have  finished  conquering  them. 

As  the  risk  of  t>elng  classed  as  a  pessimist, 
let  me  say  It  has  not  been  made  wholly  plain, 
at  least  to  me.  how  the  path  to  freedom  of 
speech  will  be  cleared  by  Its  suppression,  nor 
how  the  path  away  from  want  will  be  cleared 
by  death  and  destruction,  nor  how  the  way 
from  fear  will  be  cleared  by  more  fear,  nor 
how  freedom  to  worship  will  emerge  from 
the  smoking  ruins  of  a  world  made  bare  by 
stimulated  hate. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  play  at  being  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  and  It  Is  fun  to  go  to  Never- 
Never  Land  by  airplane  with  Lleanor  or 
Henrt  or  Wendell.  They  do  not  ask  us  to  do 
anything  about  anything  at  the  moment, 
and  they  provide  a  fluent  patter  for  those  of 
us  who  wish  to  be  considered  Intelligent  and 
a  good  show  for  the  rest  of  us.  But  may  I 
remind  you  that,  although  one  may  seem  to 
escape  from  reality  by  getting  drunk  on  glory, 
Just  as  one  may  seem  to  escape  by  getting 
drunk  on  a  different  sort  of  spirits,  there 
Is  always  a  morning  after  with  a  more  com- 
plicated set  of  realities  than  w-  had  the  day 
before. 

Therefore,  Instead  of  asking  you  lightly  to 
skip  with  me  up  to  the  top  of  my  pet  moun- 
tain and  there  unfolding  to  you  a  panorama 
of  my  pet  world,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
sit  right  where  you  are  and  look  around,  and 
I  am  asking  you  to  do  this  In  the  hope  of 
bringing  an  acute  realization  that.  In  our 
mad  scramble  to  escape  from  thinking,  we 
are  permitting  an  American  to  be  redefined 
as  a  supine  animal  which  acts  and  thinks  ex- 
actly as  It  Is  told.  We  are  already  well  along 
on  our  way  toward  losing  that  sturdy,  per- 
nickety Independence  which  most  of  us  were 
reared  to  believe  was  our  birthright.  We 
are  not  exchanging  It  for  some  supposedly 
higher  form  of  life  In  which  dependence  and 
Interdependence  become  hallowed.  We  are 
not  losing  It  because  anyone  planned  it  that 
way. 

We  are  losing  It  because,  as  a  people,  we 
have  been  too  cowardly  to  come  to  grips  with 
reality,  and  in  trying  to  escape  from  reality 
we  have  set  up  a  manner  and  a  form  of 
government  which  has  no  means  of  going 
forward  and,  therefore,  must  go  backward, 
and  is  now  mired  in  the  bog  of  planless  so- 
cialism, and  It  does  not  matter  that  those 
who  are  on  the  political  bandwagon  shriek 
that  they  are  not  in  the  mud  at  all  but  on  a 
fine,  paved  highway. 

I  hold  that  It  Is  not  only  the  solemn  right 
but  the  holy  duty  of  an  American  citizen  to 
criticize  his  Government  and  3specially  in 
wartime.  And  I  further  hold  that  It  Is  stark 
desecration  for  any  Government  officer  to 
viTap  himself  in  the  flag  to  hide  his  errors 
or  his  incapacity.  In  peacetime  we  can  put 
up  with  errors  and  Incapacity  because  usually 
we  can  change  personalities  before  too  much 
harm  has  been  done,  but  today  we  are  at  war 
and  the  manner  and  methods  of  Government 
are  so  swiftly  destroying  our  civilian  economy 
that  all  at  once  we  may  find  that  the  props 
have  been  knocked  from  under  us  and  In 
the  hour  when  most  they  need  us,  we  may 
In  sheer  helplessness  let  our  boys  down.  That 
would  be  to  our  eternal  shame. 

We  have  been  taking  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy as  something  of  a  Joke.  It  Is  no 
longer  a  joke  and  It  Is  no  longer  Just  In  Wash- 
ington. It  has  spawned  all  over  the  country 
and  pretty  much  all  over  the  world.    While 


the  factories  and  farms  are  acutely  ahort  at 
manpower,  the  bureaucrats  are  multiplying 
until  now  In  every  State  there  are  more  Fed- 
eral than  State  employees  and  In  some  States 
several  times  as  many.  I  do  not  know  bow 
many  are  outside  the  United  States,  but  I  am 
Informed  that  In  Brazil  alone  we  have  around 
10.000  civilian  employees.  We  thought  we 
were  rid  of  the  Works  Progreaa  Administra- 
tion, but  It  Is  back  again  In  a  new  bat,  and. 
Where  the  primitive  W.  P.  A.'s  had  to  learn  to 
doze  on  shovels,  the  modern  W.  P.  A.'s  have 
desks. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  biueaucracy  and 
presents  a  phenomenon,  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  known.  Never  has  any  group 
an>-where  at  any  time  had  so  low  a  general 
level  of  ability.  Having  said  all  that,  I  have 
said  exactly  nothing,  for  this  btireaucracy  la 
not  a  cause  but  a  result.  The  members  of 
this  bureaucracy  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
being  what  they  are.  We,  the  people,  put 
them  there  by  Insisting  that  government  do 
What  government  Is  incapable  of  doing.  And 
a  change  In  government  which  would  merely 
mean  the  Republican  Party  displacing  the 
Democratic  Party,  while  It  would  bring  In  a 
lot  of  new  faces,  would  not  change  the  man- 
ner of  government  or  lessen  the  weight  of 
bureaucracy  or  enlarge  the  freedom  of  the 
average  man. 

We,  the  people,  are  getting  what  we  asked 
for,  although  neither  the  package  nor  the 
contents  are  what  we  expected,  and,  so  long 
as  we  ask  government  for  that  which  is  not 
in  the  power  of  government  to  deliver,  we 
are  going  to  get  an  ever-Increasing  dose  of 
exactly  what  we  are  getting  now,  regardless 
of  what  party  Is  nominally  In  power. 

That  needs  some  explaining.  We  have 
been  drifting  away  from  the  historic  Amer- 
ican conception  of  individual  independence 
for  a  long  while,  but  more  especially  since 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment,  which  became  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  Just  before  the  First 
World  War,  gave  to  the  Congress  the  right  to 
levy  graduated  income  taxes  and  thereby 
centered  in  the  Federal  Government  a  life 
and  death  power  over  all  citizens  and  all 
corporations.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  we 
established  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  an 
aid  to  better  banking.  We  never  thought 
these  two  laws  would  ever  or  could  ever  be 
used  except  in  the  general  welfare,  but  they 
did  strengthen  the  power  of  central  govern- 
ment, and  one  may  take  for  granted  that  a 
power  given  is  a  power  that  will  sometime  be 
used.  It  was  thus  not  unnatural  that  In  the 
great  depression  people  should  turn  help- 
lessly to  the  Government  to  do  for  them  what 
they  thought  they  could  not  do  for  them- 
selves. The  cry  for  help  called  for  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act  and  you  will  remember 
that  was  a  complete  departure  from  the 
American  theory  of  free  p^^CTate  enterprise 
and  an  experiment  in  a  kind  of  guild  so- 
cialism with  business  grouped  into  guilds, 
with  codes  of  laws  supervised  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  act  was  killed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  it  lived  long  enough  to  estab- 
lish in  Washington  the  flat  principle  that 
the  American  people  have  not  the  mental 
capacity  to  think,  act,  or  spend  for  them- 
selves and  therefore  must  be  regulated,  super- 
vised, and  kidded  by  government. 

The  kidding  phase — which  has  now  come 
to  be  known  as  morale  building — was  alco 
new  in  American  life.  Never  before  had  a 
government  elected  by  us  l)ecome  a  thing 
of  itself  with  a  vast  publicity  crew  trying  to 
sell  policies  to  the  people  In  exactly  the 
same  fashion  and  with  moet  of  the  same  de- 
vices that  the  Soviet  and  Nazi  governments 
used  to  sell  themselves  to  their  peoples.  The 
National  Recovery  Administration  may  be 
considered  a  comic  interlude  in  our  national 
life,  and  some  of  you  v/ho  are  here  may  have 
walked  up  Fifth  Avenue  wearing  buttons  and 
carrying  flags,  in  the  hopie  that  depression 
was  a  kind  of  Jericho  whose  walls  would  fall, 
if  only  you  marched  arcimd  them. 


means  of  supply  or  necess;iry  material  tnings 
Is  both  advisable  and  advantageous  because 
It  requires  the  cooperation  and  use  of  both 
Civilian  capital  and  labor. 


in  renn«a  manuiatiure  aiiu  oy  iiie  luym. 
Industrious,  cooperative  habits  of  our  people 
Is  to  be  found  the  greatest  contribution  which 
we  who  are  not  now  in  the  combat  forces  of 
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initial  Federal  appropriation  of  $100  000  for 
a  pilot  plant.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  dem- 
onstrate  methods   and    determine    co6t«    uf 


Will  discover.  I  am  a  writer  rather  than  a 
speaker — to  tell  them  In  some  cheery  fashion 
thnt  this  Is  the  best  cf  all  possible  worlds  and 
anything  to  the  contrary  Just  ain't  so. 
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reaucracy  as  something  of  a  Joke.  It  Is  no 
longer  a  Joke  and  It  Is  no  longer  Just  In  Wash- 
ington. It  has  spawned  all  over  the  country 
and  pretty  much  all  over  the  world.    While 
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walked  up  Fifth  Avenue  wearing  buttona  and 
carrying  flags,  In  the  hope  that  depression 
was  a  kind  of  Jericho  whose  walls  would  fall, 
if  only  you  marched  around  them. 
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The  Natlonnl  Rocnvery  Administration  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Admlnistrstion,  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration and  no  end  of  other  agencies 
that  not  only  shoveled  out  the  public  money 
but  bore  prodigious  Utters  of  bureaucrats 
who  were  nearly  all  the  kind  of  people  who 
believed  that  our  citizens  were  Incapable  nf 
deciding  anythln?:  of  importance  for  them- 
selves and  needed  to  be  cared  for.  And  of 
course  these  bureaucrats  had  to  have  petty, 
legalistic,  monorail  mii'ds,  else  they  could 
not  have  found  themselves  capable  of  direct- 
ing the  Am.erlcan  people. 

All  thl.s  took  money.  There  are  only  three 
wnys  In  which  a  government  can  raise  money. 
The  first  Is  by  taxing.  The  second  Is  by  bor- 
rowing savinrs.  The  third  Is  by  printing 
money.  The  first  notion  was  that  wealth 
could  be  redlst>-lbuted  thrcu  .h  taxes,  and 
the  Income  taxes,  which  had  bern  sanctioned 
by  the  s'xtcenth  amendment,  were  raised  to 
such  heights  that  It  was  no  longer  worth 
while  for  anyone  to  venture.  The  Govern- 
ment, while  waltl.ig  about  unemployment, 
took  away  the  only  menns  which  has  ever 
given  useful  and  self-sustaining  employ- 
ment. And,  what  Is  more,  these  taxes  took 
away  the  power  of  business  to  sustain  itself. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
several  years  ago  compiled  some  figures  on 
production  per  capita  of  population  and  com- 
pared them  with  Federal  expenditures  and 
gross  Federal  debt  They  are  significant. 
During  the  years  1923-29.  which  was  the 
administration  of  President  Coolldge,  the 
production  Index  figure  was  405  per  c:.plta, 
the  Federal  expenditures  were  fl.314  per 
capita  and  the  t-ross  Federal  debt  was  $5  017 
per  capita.  Dunne  the  years  1933  40, 
which  was  the  administration  of  President 
FTnnklln  D.  Roosevelt,  the  production  per 
capita  fell  to  312 — which  was  4  points  lower 
than  during  the  period  1901-09.  which  was 
the  adminl.'straticn  of  President  Theodore 
Ro<^)8evclt — the  Federal  expenditures  per 
capita  rose  to  $3,108.  and  the  gross  Federal 
debt  to  $11,709  That  Is.  as  the  Government 
tried  to  replace  American  Individual  Initia- 
tive and  free  private  enterprise  wl'h  a  system 
cf  doles  and  regulations  administered  by  wel- 
fare workers,  production  fell  by  nearly  a 
quarter.  Federal  expenditures  nearly  tripled 
and  the  gross  Federal  debt  more  than  dou- 
bled. Rememher  that  thope  fl(»ures  are  per 
head  of  population  Any  man  with  ordinary 
sense  knows  that  the  end  Is  not  far  away 
If.  on  a  declining  volume  of  business,  one 
Increases  spending  and  debt. 

That  brings  us  to  another  highly  Important 
point  which  somehow  does  net  seem  general- 
ly to  be  grhsped,  and  that  Is  Government  bor- 
rowing I  think  the  rea.<:on  for  the  confusion 
Is  partly  the  sort  of  statistics  that  have  be^n 
coming  out  of  Washington  and  partly  the 
mystery  that  somehow  siirrounda  bank- 
ing. A  commercial  bank  as  distinguished 
from  a  savings  bank,  which  Is  not  a  bank 
at  all  but  an  investment  trust,  does  not  lend 
money.  It  lends  credit.  That  a  bank  does 
not  lend  money  but  lends  a  credit  which 
serves  as  money,  sounds  as  though  queer 
business  were  going  on  somewhere,  but  that 
la  nonsense.  Probably  no  single  factor  has 
been  so  Important  In  the  growth  of  British 
and  American  trade  as  the  flexible  banking 
system  which  can  circulate  credit  as  money. 
But  that  system  will  work  only  in  private 
bands,  because  It  depends  on  loans  being 
paid  off  out  of  new  production  In  Govern- 
ment hands,  the  banking  system  may  serve 
to  create  the  Illusion  of  money,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  here  and  is  at 
the  root  of  our  trouble 

Although  the  New  E>eal  pretended  to  re- 
distribute wealth.  It  never  collected  In  taxes 
more  tban  half  the  money  It  spent,  and  I  may 
say  right  here  that  the  kind  of  social  reform 


which  ha3  to  be  supported  by  borrowing— 
which,  as  I  shall  develop,  turns  into  money 
printing — Is  not  .social  reform  at  all  but  some- 
thing In  the  nature  of  fake-stock  selling.    The 
Government  borrowed  from  the  banks.    When 
a  bank  buys  Government  securities,  it  op^ns 
a  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  to 
the  amount  of  the  securities  and  puts  them 
among  Its  assets.     It  follows  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  with  an  Individual  borrower     If  the 
Government  does  not  retire  its  securities,  the 
bank  deposits  created  by  their  purchase  re- 
main, and  It  may  surprise  you  to  knew  that 
the  increase  In  our  bank  deposits  since  1916 
has  been  entirely  due  to  Government  borrow- 
ing: for  business,  up  until  the  opening  of  the 
war  period    was  borrowing  less  than   in   1916. 
Our  bank  deposits  are  no  longer  an  evi- 
dence of  wealth  or  of  savings.    They  simply 
represent     unpaid     Government     borrowing. 
Since  they  m;iy  be  turned  into  hand  money 
at  any  time,  they  are  simply  a  Government 
way  of  printing  paper  money,  and   you  will 
remember  that  our  money   Is  no  longer  ex- 
changeable for  gold.     If  thfrc  had  been  an 
attempt  to  spend  these  bank  deposits  at  any 
time  betwi;en.  say.   1937  and    1941,  we  would 
have  had  an  Infln.tlon  of  prices  which  would 
have   made   a   piker   out   of   the    1929   stock 
market.     If  such   an   attempt    at   individual 
spending  had  then  occurred,  we  would  have 
then  had  all  the  controls  that  we  have  now 
But  It  was  Just  not  worth  while  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  spend  for  gain,  because  under  the 
tax  laws  the  Government  said:  "Heads  I  win 
and  tails  you  lose." 

Now  we  arc  at  war.  but,  financially  speak- 
ing, we  are  continuing  to  do  what  we  did 
during  the  social  wtlfare  days  of  the  New 
Deal.  The  Government  then  raised,  by  bor- 
rowing, about  half  of  what  It  spent.  Now  It 
Is  spending  sums  far  beyond  human  cr  mpre- 
hcnslon  and  raising  about  three-quarters  of 
the  money  through  the  commercial  banks — 
or.  to  put  It  bluntly,  by  printing  money.  A 
change  In  the  btisic  law  and  character  of  the 
Fidcral  Reserve  System  h.is  made  this  pos- 
sib.'e. 

Now  let  us  see  what  all  thla  means  You 
have  heard  a  lot  of  fancy  talk  out  of  Wash- 
ington about  the  "Inflationary  gap"  and 
about  the  necessity  of  controlling  Inflation 
through  controlling  prices,  and  so  on,  and 
so  on.  It  may  or  may  not  have  struck  you 
that,  no  matter  what  happens,  turns  out  to 
be  a  reason  for  more  Government  control. 
Tlie  "inflationary  gap"  Is  supposrd  to  be  the 
diilereiice  between  the  amount  of  goods  avail- 
able to  buy.  which  In  turn  Is  supposed  to  be 
exactly  the  amount  of  goods  on  which  our 
civilian  pf)pulatlon  can  stay  nlivc  and  work, 
and  tlie  amount  which  the  Government  Is 
spending.  The  notion  Is  that  through  taxes, 
forced  savings,  price  control,  and  rationing, 
the  Government  can  create  money  at  will  and 
make  it  act,  smell,  and  taste  like  money,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  It  fri.m  being  used 
as  money.  This  Is  exactly  the  manner  In 
which  Hitler  managed  to  rearm  Germany, 
although  by  now,  both  In  Germany  and  In 
Russia,  money  Is  only  a  ticket  entitling  one 
to  use  a  ration  book.  We  are  In  a  half- 
soclallstlc  planned  economy,  but  unfortu- 
nately our  chief  planners  have  aotigmatii>m 
and  are  working  without  their  glasses. 

We  have  in  this  Nation  no  shortages  that 
are  not  man  made  I  Include  both  materials 
and  manpower.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
mess  In  manpower.  We  have  a  national 
shortage  of  rubber  and  sectional  shortages  of 
petroleum  product*.  Even  elementary  pre- 
vision would  have  supplied  us  with  a  great 
rubber  stock  pile  and  a  synthetic  rubber  in- 
dustry which  would  have  been  In  production 
by  the  time  the  pile  was  used  up.  Equally 
elementary  prevision  would  have  provided 
either  a  petroleum  transportation  safe  from 
enemy  attacks  or  an  adequate  defense  against 


these  attacks.  The  recklessness  which  Ig- 
nored these  vital  supplies  has  cut  deeply  Into 
the  efflriency  of  our  w.ir  effort,  both  directly 
by  crippling  a  great  section  of  our  trans- 
port and  Indirectly  by  wasting,  before  vari- 
ous sorts  of  beards,  manpower  that  could  have 
usefully  been  employed  It  Is  quite  evident 
that  the  bureaucrats  applied  to  the  motor 
problem  the  snme  grade  of  reasoning  that 
stfjpped  for  a  few  weeks  the  selling  of  sliced 
bread. 

There  Is  not  now  and  never  was  a  shcrt.Tge 
of  sugar  except  for  a  little  while  after  Mrs 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wickard  reassured 
us  on  the  radio.  There  need  be  no  short.^ge 
of  cofee.  Practically  all  of  our  shortages  have 
been  due  to  loose  talking,  planless  planning, 
hopelessly  Involved  and  ever-changing  pro- 
cedures and  competition  between  governmen- 
tal buying  agencies.  It  Is  a  magnificent 
tribute  to  American  Industry  that  It  has  been 
able  to  produce  so  gloriously  In  spite  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation. 

Tliat  Is  over  the  dam,  but  a  new  scries  of 
regulations  are  not  over  the  dr.m  and  we  can 
do  something  about  thera  before  they  take  us 
into  another  winter  so  cold  and  so  hungry 
that  we  may  become  helpless. 

I  refer  to  the  extraordinary  antics  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  Our  food 
shortage  is  not  due  to  the  people  eating  too 
much  or  the  soldiers  eating  ti>o  much  or 
I.end-I.€ase  sending  abroad  too  much  The 
shorupe  la  due  wholly  to  the  Office  oi  Price 
Administration.  Its  ceilings.  Its  regulations, 
and  its  horde  of  busybodies  have  turned 
u:^slde  down  our  whole  structure  of  food 
production  and  distribution.  The  cricial 
pleas  that  the  people  or  the  black  market* 
or  causes  outtide  the  Office  of  Price  Adniin- 
Istrat.on  arc  to  blame  are  untrue.  They  are 
getting  pretty  tiresome.  The  ilat;-waving 
pleas  are  contemptible.  In  the  last  war 
Herbert  Hoover,  without  rationing  or  re^u- 
lailons,  sent  twice  as  much  food  oveistas 
as  Is  being  sent  in  this  war.  and  not  only 
provided  the  home  table  with  ample  food, 
but  also,  at  tiie  wars  end.  had  more  bief 
cattle  on  the  farms  than  at  the  beginnmjj 
He  relied  on  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
American  cltisrens.  The  present  adnilnl.stra- 
tlon  talks  about  cooperation  but  relied  solely 
on  regimentation  and  compulsion  The  order 
fixing  prices  was  an  order  for  the  winds  to 
cease  and  the  seas  to  still.  The  order  to 
roll  back  prices  Wiis  an  order  for  the  seas 
to  part  and  open  a  pas.sage.  It  set  a  new 
high  In  bumptious  Ignorance  until  the  order 
came  through  to  compensate  losses  and  to 
spur  production  through  subsidies  Tlie 
Intricacy  of  that  undertaking  bailies  the 
Imagination,  and  It  is  wholly  evident  that 
Its  projectors  have  not  the  slightest  Idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  bull  or  the  nature  of  the 
tail  they  have  grabbed.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  having  caused  an  acute  food 
shortage  through  Its  policies  and  regulations, 
now  replies  with  more  regulations,  and.  if 
unchecked,  will  surely  bring  this  Nation 
Into  acute  hunger.  It  has  w4hdrawn  from 
our  economy  the  one  thing  which  kept  the 
economy  alive  -the  spark  of  Individual  Initia- 
tive. The  rationing  which  was  designed  to 
limit  the  spending  power  of  the  doll.ir  was 
so  clumsily  conceived  and  executed  that  it  Is 
forcing  the  spending  of  more  dollars  The 
regulations  are  not  preventing  Inflation. 
They  are  preventing  production  and  making 
Inflation  more  acute. 

Let  us  put  aside  the  bright-colored  bUicks 
with  which  so  many  are  playing  pc«t-»ar 
world,  and  get  on  with  the  grim  Job  of 
winning  the  war  on  the  home  front  For 
It  Is  on  the  home  as  well  as  the  foreign 
fronts  that  crisis  Impends  If  we  fall  here 
all  else  will  fall.  It  Is  time  for  the  real 
spirit  of   America   to   assert  Itaelf. 
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Presentation  of  Army-Navj  E  Award  to 
Gilbane   Buiidini^   Co.,  of   Proridence, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISL.AND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  27  (leQislativc  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  interest- 
ing address  delivered  by  Admiral  Gaylord 
Church,  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  Navy  Department,  at  the  presen- 
tation ceremony  of  the  Army-Navy  E 
award  to  the  Gilbane  Building  Co.,  of 
Providence,  held  at  the  Naval  Training 
Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  May  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Admiral  Gatlord  Church,  Bureatj 
OF  Yards  and  Docks.  Navy  Depahtment 

1  In  the  pre.sinl  war  two  types  of  weapons 
are  being  u^ed  to  an  ever-increasing  extent — 
atrial  bombs  and  torpedoes.  The  wide  use 
of  aerial  bombs  In  naval  warfare  Is  a  new 
departure  In  naval  combat  and  It  has  been 
e«.  successful  that  new  methods  of  strategy 
and  tactics  have  bvcn  necessary  to  meet  this 
new  weapon. 

a  Aerial  bombing  Is  spectacular  and  seizes 
the  popular  Imagination.  It  is  the  new  and 
outstanding  development  of  the  present  war 
and  there  is  hardly  a  front  page  of  our  dally 
newspapers  that  dues  not  herald  the  success 
Of  the  damage  Inflicted  by  these  missiles  from 
the  air 

3  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  weapon. 
the  torp>edo.  comes  in  for  little  publicity. 
It  is  the  stealthy  weapon  of  attack,  dis- 
charged at  the  unsuspecting  ship  when  least 
expected  In  the  dead  of  night,  at  unpredict- 
able hours  of  the  day.  and  when  stormy 
weather  brings  visibility  to  a  minimum  It 
Is  the  weapon  of  the  submarine,  the  destroyer, 
ant"  the  PT  beat  Its  success  cannot  be 
blazoned  across  our  front  pages.  Instead,  we 
read  months  after  the  event  that  the  crew 
cf  such  and  such  a  ship  has  been  landed  at 
an  east  coast  port.  Or  up>on  the  completion 
Of  a  cruise  of  one  of  our  submarines  in  enemy 
waters,  we  are  given  the  tonnage  sunk  by  the 
marauder  with  an  occasional  picture  of  an 
enemy  ship  in  the  act  of  sinking. 

4.  The  deadly  accuracy  and  the  extensive 
destruction  caused  by  the  torpedo  conse- 
quently cannot  Are  the  popular  Imagination, 
and  the  very  secrecy  of  Its  use  and  the  reports 
of  the  results  prevent  widespread  apprecia- 
tion of  Its  tremendous  power  In  determining 
the  Issues  of  the  present  war.  We  were 
familiar  with  Its  use  In  the  last  war  and  have 
accepted  It  as  Just  another  weapon  of  proven 
worth  In  the  present  war  It  Is  rather  sur- 
prising, then,  to  learn  that  over  50  percent  of 
all  vessels  sunk,  whether  by  gunfire,  aerial 
bombs,  or  otherwise,  have  been  sunk  by  the 
torpedo. 

6  Here  at  Newport  Is  the  home  of  the 
American  torpedo.  Here  our  energies  are 
being  redoubled  In  research  and  technique  to 
produce  the  best  torpedoes  In  the  world. 
The  demand  for  torpedoes  has  necessitated 
continued  Increase  of  the  facilities  to  produce 
and  test  them.  The  naval  torpedo  station 
at  Newport,  however,  still  maintains  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  torpedo  production,  and 
our  fleets  depend  on  the  research  and  experi- 


mentation that  Is  the  dally  task  throughout 
the  24  hours  of  the  workers  at  Newport. 

6.  We  on  the  home  front  like  to  feel  that 
our  efforts  are  closely  connected  with  the 
efforts  of  those  on  the  battle  front.  You  of 
the  Gilbane  Building  Co.  are  particularly 
fortunate  In  having  been  engaged  In  the 
construction  of  this  splendid  annex  of  the 
naval  torpedo  etation  here  at  Newport.  You 
have  had  an  Intimate  hand  In  construction 
which  is  so  vitally  necessary  to  our  torpedo 
production.  You  have  constructed  It  ex- 
peditiously and  satisfactorily,  with  excellent 
planning  and  management,  showing  excep- 
tional foresight  and  executive  skill.  You 
have  overcome  the  difficulties  Inherent  in 
wartime  construction  and  with  persistent  and 
untiring  efforts  you  have  surmounted  these 
difficulties  and  produced  these  excellent 
results. 

7.  From  an  original  contract,  estimated  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $2,500,000.  you  are  com- 
pleting this  project  and  the  facilities  in  the 
adjacent  supply  depot  at  a  probably  total 
cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  three  times  the 
original  figure.  You  have  taken  these  addi- 
tions to  your  contract  in  your  stride.  Your 
patriotism  has  been  Involved,  and  you  have 
nobly  responded  In  your  war  effort.  I  hope 
you  all  take  pride  In  your  work  and  1  am 
sure  you  will  feel  a  special  Interest  from  now 
on  in  the  exploits  of  the  American  Navy  with 
their  torpedoes.*^ 

8.  In  view  of  your  excellent  performance, 
today  it  is  my  happy  privilege  to  represent 
the  Government  and.  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  to  present  to  you  the 
Army  and  Navy  production  award,  a  Joint 
award  by  both  services  for  the  excellent  work 
you  have  performed  on  this  project  so  essen- 
tial to  the  support  of  our  naval  forces. 

9  This  award  Is  a  much-coveted  honor  and 
Is  the  highest  award  the  Government  has  to 
offer  for  an  achievement  in  the  construction 
or  production  field.  It  Is  given  each  month 
by  the  Government  to  the  five  construction 
units  throughout  the  entire  United  States 
who  have  been  outstanding  in  their  con- 
struction performance  as  to  speed  In  con- 
struction, quality  of  the  work,  cooperative 
attitude  of  the  management,  cooperation  be- 
tween the  management  and  Its  employees, 
ability  of  the  management  to  overcome  con- 
struction difficulties,  avoidance  of  work  stop- 
pages, minimum  absenteeism,  and  conserva- 
tion of  critical  materials. 

10  The  award  Is  given  to  you  as  a  con- 
struction unit,  which  means  the  award  Is  not 
only  for  the  management,  represented  by  the 
contractors  but  for  their  architects  and  en- 
gineers, associated  subcontractors,  and  for 
each  and  every  emploj-ee  on  the  job. 

11.  The  award  consists  of  a  commendatory 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
management,  the  privilege  of  flying  an  "E" 
pennant  at  the  site  so  that  all  may  know 
the  excellent  work  performed  by  your  or- 
ganization, and  the  distribution  of  "E"  pins 
to  every  employee  who  has  contributed  by 
his  good  work  to  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment 

12.  The  E  award  for  many  years  has  been 
the  coveted  award  of  vessels  In  our  Navy 
which  have  excelled  In  gunnery,  engineering, 
and  In  general  excellence.  Since  the  produc- 
tion and  construction  Industry  has  l)een  so 
closely  associated  with  the  war  effort  of  our 
Navy.  It  Is  only  natural  that  we  should  desire 
you  to  have  the  same  E  award  In  recognition 
of  your  efforts  In  contributing  to  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  our  Army  and  Navy.  This 
award  should  be  particularly  gratifying  ta 
you  since  It  Is  only  made,  as  I  have  said, 
to  five  contracting  units  throughout  the 
entire  United  States,  and  particularly  when 
it  Is  realized  that  the  best  contractors  In 
the  country  have  been  engaged  In  this  com- 
petition. An  E  award  under  these  circum- 
stances meaus  a  great  deal.    Not  only  to  the 


management  but  to  every  one  of  you  who 
has  been  associated  In  the  work  performed 
under  this  contract.  It  means  that  you  have 
had  the  ftill  loyalty  of  all  subcontractors 
and  all  employees  and  that  all  of  you  have 
contributed  In  an  outstanding  manner  in 
the  war  effort  of  your  country. 

13.  I  desire  at  this  time  to  congratu'ate 
the  officer  In  charge  of  construction.  Cap- 
tain Halloran,  and  all  of  his  assistants  and 
naval  employees  for  the  splendid  work  they 
must  have  done  In  cooperating  with  you  to 
achieve  and  make  possible  this  result.  The 
final  success  has  tJcen  due  to  teamwork  of 
an  outstanding  character. 

14.  To  the  employees  cf  this  construction 
unit,  may  I  say  that  you  have  an  enviable 
share  In  attaining  this  award,  for  without 
your  loyalty,  your  skill,  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort, the  management  and  their  associates 
would  have  been  powerless  to  produce  this 
result. 

15.  You  all  have  been  fighting  on  a  home 
front,  which.  In  many  respects,  requires  as 
much  ene:gy  and  Icyalty  as  fighting  with 
weapons  on  the  battle  front.  Your  contribu- 
tion toward  the  ultimate  victory  of  this 
country  and  Its  allies,  though  possibly  not  as 
spectacular,  is  Just  as  Important  and  neces- 
sary as  the  effort  of  the  man  under  arms. 
Your  arms  are  the  tools  of  the  trade,  and  you 
have  used  them  well.  You  could  not  have 
done  better  with  rifles. 

16.  Due  to  the  special  character  cf  this  war. 
there  are  other  men  of  your  trades  who  were 
In  the  construction  Industry  and  are  new  on 
the  American  battle  fronts  all  over  the  world. 
They  are  the  famous,  but  little-heard-of  con- 
struction battalions.  Their  work  Is  not  sp'?c- 
tacular.  but  they  have  been  of  invaluable 
service  in  establishing  the  advance  bases  all 
over  the  world,  so  necessary  to  successfully 
prosecute  this  war.  They  are  part  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Navy.  They  are  known 
as  the  Seabees,  a  word  which  expresses  their 
naval  character  and  the  Indtistry  with  which 
they  accomplish  their  work.  These  construc- 
tion battalions  are  recruited  from  your  ranks. 
They  are  skilled  and  unskilled  men  In  the 
building  trades  and  construction  industry, 
who  have  elected  to  use  their  profession  en 
the  battle  front,  rather  than  on  the  home 
front.  They  are  one  with  you  in  the  work 
they  are  doing  and  In  the  tools  and  in  the 
methods  which  they  are  using.  You  are  con- 
structing bases  at  home;  they  are  construct- 
ing bases  In  cr  near  the  enemy  country.  You 
have  a  common  objective  and  a  common  in- 
centive. The  efforts  of  you  both  are  necessary 
for  victory. 

17.  Let  me  add  that  any  of  you  who  are 
physically  fit  and  know  your  trades  can  Join 
these  splendid  construction  battalicns  and 
contribute  with  your  skill  directly  In  the  war 
effort  along  the  lines  of  the  work  you  have 
been  trained  to  do  and  have  done  here.  Our 
tremendous  construction  program  is  gradu- 
ally nearing  completion.  The  facilities  we 
have  provided  are  being  taken  over  by  the 
production  mdustry.  It  may  be  difficult  soon 
for  many  of  you  to  find  construction  work. 
If  so.  may  I  urge  you  to  utilize  your  pro- 
fessional knowledge  in  helping  with  yotir  skill 
to  win  our  victories  on  the  battle  fronts? 
I  can  think  of  no  better  or  more  patriotic 
thing  for  those  of  you  who  can  than  to  Join 
your  comrades  in  these  construction  bat- 
talions. 

18.  Although  I  have  said  that  our  construc- 
tion program  is  drawing  gradually  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion,  do  not  misunderstand  me 
to  mean  by  that  statement  that  there  can 
be  any  slackening  of  our  effort,  either  In 
production  or  construction  on  the  home  front. 
Our  fighting  men  are  winning  their  battles 
on  the  military  front,  but  the  home  front  hac 
not  yet  won  Its  battle-.  Make  no  mistake 
about  this  war.  It  Is  a  fight  to  the  finish. 
When  we  see  In  the  press  encouraging  state- 
ments as  to  our  progress  at  the  battle  Xxonu 
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more  tfean  half  the  money  It  spent,  and  I  may 
say  right  here  that  the  kind  of  social  reform 


either  a  petroleum  transportation  safe  from 
enemy  attacks  or  an  adequate  defense  against 


an   else  win   ran.      it   is   time   for  the 
spirit  of  America   to   assert  Itself. 
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at  Newport,  however,  still  maintains  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  torpedo  production,  and 
our  fleets  depend  on  the  research  and  experl- 


the  country  have  been  engaged  In  this  com- 
petition. An  E  award  under  these  circum- 
stances meaus  a  great  deal.    Not  only  to  the 


about  this  war,  it  Is  a  fVght  to  the  finish. 
When  we  see  in  the  press  encouraging  state- 
ments as  to  our  progress  at  the  battle  fronts 
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and  our  enormous  strides  Ujward  Increased 
production  of  war  equipment  and  materials, 
do  not  let  these  statements  lull  you  Into  a 
false  sense  of  optimism  or  Into  a  belief  that 
the  war  is  practically  won. 

Such  false  optimism  tends  to  slow  down 
prociuction.  and  It  might  very  well  prove 
fatal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  alter  more  than 
1  full  year  of  war  we  have  Just  begun  to  fight. 
Our  advances  have  been  sm.\;i  as  compared 
to  those  of  our  enemy.  Do  not  underesti- 
mate the  tremendous  strength  of  the  war 
machines  of  Germany  and  Japan  Their 
resources  have  immeasurably  Increased  and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  consoli- 
dating their  gains  and  utiUzir.t;  these  poten- 
tial resources  in  a  must  efficient  manner. 

19.  The  tides  of  battle  are  subject  to  un- 
expected and  unpredictable  changes  and  you 
must  be  prepared  for  the  worst  and  strive 
for  the  best.  This  can  only  be  done  with 
untiring  effort  on  the  part  of  evcryuie.  The 
man  on  the  battle  front  In  his  extreme  efforts, 
efforts  which  may  Involve  the  loss  of  his  very 
life,  needs  your  support  at  home  to  win. 
How  can  we  expect  him  to  protect  our  Inter- 
ests in  this  tremendous  struggle  if  we  do 
not  give  him  our  full  assistance  loyally  and 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  If  you  are  com- 
placent as  to  the  result  and  outcome  of 
this  war  yuu  had  better  revise  your  optimism. 
We  Will  win.  but  only  by  our  united  effort. 

20.  Our  effort  on  the  home  front  can  be 
Improved  by  dedicating  ourselves  thoroughly 
to  the  work  we  have  been  given  to  do.  To 
do  that  work  willingly  and  loyally  is  our  con- 
tribution to  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  men 
under  fire.  Let  us  not  be  absent  from  our 
pt)St  of  duty,  from  our  Job.  for  any  other 
reason  but   illness. 

21.  Our  effort  can  be  increased  by  care  In 
preventing  avoidable  accidents.  Due  to  the 
Increased  employment  of  many  persons  In 
unfamiliar  Jobs,  the  accident  rate  has  in- 
creased enormously.  Accidents  la.st  year  re- 
sulted m  the  death  cf  93.000  persons  and  In 
the  Injury  of  9.000.000  Such  losses  far  ex- 
ceed these  on  the  buttle  fronts,  and  yet  the 
loss  of  available  manpower  and  work  hours 
Is  a  distinct  and  serious  threat  to  our  pro- 
duction efforts  on  the  home  front.  We  must 
be  as  careful  of  our  refources  on  the  home 
front  as  they  are  on  the  battle  front. 

22  You  men  of  this  construction  unit 
are  being  given  this  award  today  for  your  ex- 
cellent work  on  this  Job.  It  ha.-*  been  tascd 
en  your  good  record  on  these  vcr^'  points: 
Absenteeism,  cooperation,  and  accident  pre- 
vention. I  congratulate  you  on  your  good 
showing  on  this  pnrtlculnr  contract,  and  1 
truest  you  win  continue  ycur  good  work  not 
only  on  this  Job  but  on  your  next  You 
will  wear  E  pins  which  will  show  that  you 
are  capable  of  excellent  work.  On  your  next 
Job  you  will  be  expected  to  live  up  to  the 
standards  which  obtained  this  E  award 
Be  proud  of  your  success  and  worthy  of  the 
confidence  the  Government  ha.<»  In  you  in 
giving  you  this  award.  Remcmbei*,  you  are 
on  a  battle  front,  and  endeavor  every  day  to 
be  at  your  post.  Make  every  minute  count. 
Continue  your  Rood  efforts  and  victory  Is 
bound  to  be  ours. 


Chanjiiis  the  Constitution  by  Statute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  May  27  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.     BILEO.     Mr.     President.     I    ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


In  the  Nation- 


the  Appendix  of  the  Recxjrd  a  very  able 
and  impressive  argument  by  Hon. 
Arthur  Krock,  appearing  in  the  May  18 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  under  the 
title  "Changing  the  Constitution  by 
Statute."  The  article  is  in  opposition  to 
proposed  anti- poll-tax  legi-slation. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"hanging  the  Constitution 
BY  Statute 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington.  May  17— A  long  and  uninter- 
rupted line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  Is 
chalk-nged  by  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  which 
has  been  petitioned  out  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  Is  about  to  become  once 
more  a  focus  of  controversy.  If  the  measure 
should  become  law  and  Is  upheld  on  a  test  of 
its  constitutionality,  the  presi-nt  Supreme 
Court  will  be  obllfcr^d  to  reverse  John  Marshall 
and  other  eminent  Justices^ 

A  majority  of  the  Court  may  find  legal  lan- 
guage with  which  to  do  that,  for  "the  Con- 
stitution Is  what  the  Judges  say  It  Is  "  But 
If  Congress  attempts  this  fundamental 
change  In  the  American  governing  system, 
and  the  Court  approves,  then  the  writers  of 
the  Constitution.  Jefferson  notable  among 
thorn,  and  their  explanation  of  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  powers  must  be  over- 
ridden at  the  same  time. 

This  Is  a  celebrant  year  in  the  Capital  for 
Jefferson  in.sofar  as  words  and  marble  me- 
morials are  concerned  But  perhaps  If  he 
could  return  and  be  offered  his  choice  he 
would  prefer  devotion  to  his  theory  of  Amer- 
ican democratic  government  and  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  national  charter.  Jefferson 
was  abroad  when  the  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written,  but  largely  on  his  insistence 
the  first  10  amendments — the  Bill  of  Rights — 
were  added.  So  he  may  be  quoted  as  an 
authority. 

JEFFEKStjN    ON    STATE    POWERS 

The  following  excerpts  from  his  writings 
on  the  powers  reserved  to  the  Stales  are  per- 
tinent to  the  forthcoming  debate  on  the 
antJ-poll-tax  bill  and  are  not  (as  In  the  In- 
Btaiices  of  some  other  views  of  Jefferson) 
mcdifled  by  anything  he  wrot«  before  or 
after: 

•It  Is  of  Immense  consequence  that  the 
Slate  retain  an  complete  authority  as  p<3ml- 
blc  over  their  own  citizens.  The  way  to  have 
good  and  safe  government  Ls  not  to  trust  it 
all  to  one  (Washington)  but  to  divide  it 
among  the  many,  distributing  to  everyone 
exactly  the  functions  he  Is  competent  to  per- 
form, l-et  the  National  Government  be  en- 
trusted with  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and 
Its  foreign  and  Federal  relations;  the  State 
government  with  the  civil  rlRhts,  laws,  police, 
and  administration  of  what  concerns  the 
States  generally. 

"Every  State  retained  (In  the  Constitution) 
Its  self-government  In  domestic  matters,  as 
better  qualified  to  direct  them  to  the  good 
and  satisfaction  of  lis  citizens  than  a  general 
government  so  distant  from  its  remoter  citi- 
zens and  80  Utile  familiar  with  the  local 
peculiarities  of  the  different  parts  ' 

Two  principal  arguments  have  ijeen  made 
against  the  Imposition  of  the  poll  ta.<  by  cer- 
tain States  as  a  qualiflcatlon  for  voting  on 
candidates  for  national  as  well  as  for  State 
offices.  One  Is  that  If  a  State  can  fix  a  poll 
tax  of  $1  50  It  can  flx  a  poll  tax  of  $1,500  or 
more.  The  other  Is  that,  though  the  constl- 
tutlonalltv  of  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  is  doubt- 
ful. It  Is  better  to  legislate  Uie  doubt  favor- 
ably and  leave  the  decision  to  the  courts. 

The  answer  to  the  first  point  is  that  no 
State  government  could  put  a  confVscalory 
tax  through  the  legislature,  the  processes  of 
democracy  themselves  prevent  such  extremes, 
since  only  the  few  are  wealthy  or  prosperous. 
The  answer  to  the  second  point  Is  that,  when 


the  President  In  1035  asked  the  House  to 
overlook  doubts  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  first  OufTey  bill  and  pass  it  regardless, 
the  request  was  pret'y  generally  attacked  as 
unbefitting  one   sworn   to  uphold   the  laws. 

4N    UNCHANCINO    DICTUM 

But  If  the  legal  records,  such  testimony  as 
Jefferson's  and  other  documentation  are  a 
guide,  there  Is  no  doubt  at  aU  that  the  anti- 
poll  tax  bill  Is  unconstitutional  Prom  1833 
onward  the  right  Of  States  to  fix  electoral 
qualifications  for  all  offices,  national  as  well 
as  local,  has  been  sustained  Tlie  courts  have 
held  repeatedly  that  admission  to  suffrage  Is 
not  a  rlrht  but  a  prlvl!et;e  within  the  powers 
of  the  States  to  bestow  on  terms  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution.  And  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  a  State  to  deny  suffrage  to 
citizens  on  the  bases  of  race,  color,  previous 
condition  of  servitude  or  sex  only 

The  poll  tax  has  kept  many  poor  southern 
whites  and  more  Negroes  from  the  ballot  box. 
But  the  courts  have  said  ccn.suntly  that 
where  an  effect  Is  incidental,  and  not  on  Us 
face  prescribed,  the  States  are  within  the 
ritjhts  specifically  reserved  to  them  in  the 
Constitution 

In  Barron  v  Baltimore.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall held  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  '•contains 
no  expresbloii  Indicating  an  intention  to 
apply  it  to  the  State  governments,"  and  in 
1875  the  court  paid  It  was  "too  Inte"  to  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  that.  In  Untied  States  ▼. 
Cruickshank  ( 1876) .  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  right  to  vote  in  the  States  comes 
from  the  States,  but  that  the  right  of  exemp- 
tion from  discrimination  for  race,  color,  etc.. 
comes  from  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
also  found  that  the  fourteenth  and  nine- 
teenth amendments  do  not  necessarily  confer 
the  right  of  suffrage. 

By  constltutl<jnal  amendment  the  poll  tax 
can  be  legally  abolished,  but,  on  the  record's 
face,  not  by  statute  And,  In  view  of  the 
fourth-term  drive  and  the  New  Deal's  trend 
to  centralization,  every  new  Federal  grab  of 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  Is  a  new  peril  to 
the  American  democratic  system. 


Trade  AfrcemcnU  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or   NXW   TORX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  27  (Icuislattic  day  of 
Monday.  May  24>,  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  3,  1943,  having  to  do  with 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  posi- 
tion taktn  thereon  by  Robert  H.  Patchin. 
I  al.'jo  ask  that  the  letter  addrcs.sed  by 
Mr.  Patchin  to  the  New  York  Times 
dated  April  29,  1943.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Trade  AcarxMENTS  Act 

We  are  glad  to  pubU.*h  in  another  column 
on  this  page  today  a  letter  In  which  Robert 
H.  Patchin,  correcting  a  hepdllne  which  In- 
advertently attached  itself  to  a  recent  edl- 
toriiU,  makes  a  strong  case  for  continuation 
of  the  Reclprt<;al  Tiade  AgreeraenU  Act.  Of 
course,  these  agreements  aie  not  treaties. 
They  are  a  delegation  of  congressional  power, 
not  a  stirrender.     The  conditions  under  whlcli 
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this  delegated  power  Is  exercised  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  strict  In  Secretary  Hull'a 
words:  "It  was  sj)eciflcally  ptovided  that  no 
duty  could  be  reduced  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent; that  no  article  could  be  transferred  be- 
tween the  dutiable  and  the  free  lists:  that, 
while  the  proclaimed  duties  whould  be  ap- 
plicable to  Imports  from  all  countries,  their 
application  could  be  suspended  In  the  case 
of  countries  which  discriminate  againit 
American  goods/'  No  agreement  can  run 
longer  than  3  years  and  a  half  No  agree- 
ment Is  concluded  without  public  hearings, 
at  which  all  interested  persons  can  present 
their  arguments. 

The  act  has  been  In  force  9  years.  It  has 
been  twice  renewed.  We  have  agreements 
with  27  countries,  representing  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  worlds  normal  trade  Sixteen 
of  these  countries  are  at  war  with  the  Axis, 
6  have  broken  with  the  Axis  and  are  giving 
us  material  aid.  4  are  neutral,  and  only  1, 
Finland,  is  in  league — and  as  far  as  the  Fin- 
nish people  are  concerned,  we  believe  un- 
willing league — with  our  enemies.  These 
agreements  look  forward  toward  a  peaceful, 
cooperative,  prosperous  post-war  civilization 
They  have  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  (renewed 
this  week),  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  and,  we  believe,  the  great  body  of 
public  opinion.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  opposed  to  renewal  In  1940,  is  now  in 
favor  of   It 

Amendments  defeated  In  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  but  certain  to  come 
up  on  the  floor.  Include  a  proposal  to  subject 
the  agreements  to  a  90-day  congressional 
veto.  If  adopted  this  amendment  would 
almost  surely  mean  a  bitter  wrangle,  with 
competing  lobbies  hard  at  work  behind  the 
scenes,  every  time  an  agreement  was  entered 
Into  It  would  bring  back  the  days  of  log- 
rolling, which  the  act  was  specifically  fn- 
tend?d  to  terminate.  We  believe  the  act 
nhould  be  extended  as  it  stands,  for  the 
full   3-year   period. 

Trade  Facts  Nitt  Treaties — Congressional 
ArpROVAL  Is  Held  To  Be  Unne'-essary  and 
Harmful 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

Thf  heading  'Mr  Hull's  Trade  Treaties" 
on  an  otherwise  rxcrllent  editorial  falls  Into 
a  familiar  error.  The  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments are  not  treaties  They  are  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  and  made  ui.der  the 
authority  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agrt-ements 
Act  This  Is  a  delegation  of  Congressional 
authority  to  the  President,  emp<jwering  him 
to  make,  within  strict  limits,  concessions  in 
our  tariff  in  consideration  of  concessions  ac- 
corded us  in  the  tariffs  of  other  countres 

Tlie  principle  of  delegation  of  Congressional 
authority  Is  nothing  new.  Congresi  has  dele- 
gated varlcu<  cf  its  powers,  within  limits, 
to  Innumerable  Government  departments 
and  agencies  Hundreds  of  agreements  relat- 
ing to  postal  affairs,  public  health.  Immigra- 
tion, etc  .  have  been  made  with  for- 
eign countries.  Not  being  treaties,  these 
agreements  do  not  require  Senate  ratification 
and  this  question  ha.«  been  passed  upon  by 
the  highest  courts. 

CONGRESSIONAL   POWER   SOUGHT 

It  la  now  apparent  that  opponents  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  will  try  to 
change  It  by  requiring  that  agreements  be 
subject  to  congressional  approval  or  con- 
gressional veto  within  a  specified  period  after 
the  agreement  has  been  concluded.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  more  Justification  for 
this  than  for  provisions  for  Congressional 
approval  for  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion or  any  other  governmental  entity  oper- 
ating under  limited  delegated  authority  of 
Congress.     From  a  practical  standpoint  such 


a  requirement  would  wreck  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  program.  It  would  mean 
that  the  officials  negotiating  the  agreements 
would  have  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  all 
sorts  of  political  risks. 

It  Is  well  known  that  Congress  is  loath  to 
legislate  any  change  In  the  tariff  except  In 
the  Infrequent  general  revisions.  The  reason 
is  that  legislation  on  one  item  or  a  group  of 
items  Is  certain  to  precipitate  a  demand  for 
many  other  changes  until  a  general  revision 
results  If  every  trade  agreement  has  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  approval  or  to 
await  possible  veto,  the  tariff  Issue  would  be 
kept   constantly  boiling. 

ONLT  THRZX  TRKATIES 

It  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  trade 
agreements  hitherto  negotiated  have  injured 
our  domestic  economy  as  a  whole.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  total  and  specific  benefits 
have  been  very  great. 

In  our  entire  history  only  three  reciprocity 
treaties  were  ratified,  each  arising  out  of 
special  conditions  with  Canada,  Hawaii,  and 
Cuba  The  Republican  Dingley  Act  of  1897 
authorized  the  negotiation  of  "reciprocity 
treaties'  which  had  to  be  submitted  for 
Senate  approval.  Despite  the  urging  of 
President  McKlnley  these  treaties  never  got 
out  of  the  Senate  committee,  where  they 
died. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  pro- 
posals for  Senate  ratification.  Congressional 
approval  or  Congressional  veto  are  Just  an- 
other way  of  killing  the  act 

Robert  H.  Patchin. 

New  York,  April  29,  1943. 


Organization  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  27  ilcoifilativc  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS,  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial In  yesterday's  Wa.shington  Po.st 
entitled  "Time  by  the  Forelock." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TIME   BT  the   forelock 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Russo-Brltlsh 
alliance  Is  a  reminder  that  this  country  Is 
still  lagging  behlnu  its  war  associates  In 
organizing  for  peace  To  be  sure,  the  pact 
aimed  at  binding  the  signatories  together 
to  make  war  more  vigorously.  But  what 
London  and  Moscow  had  chiefly  In  mind 
was  the  need  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
necessary  to  win  the  peace.  Accordingly  the 
two  countries,  knowing  that  peace  is  more 
difficult  tc  secure  than  war  is  to  win,  agreed 
to  remain  allies  for  20  years.  They  prom- 
ised to  take  all  the  measures  in  their  power 
to  prevent  further  aggression  In  Europe  by 
Germany  or  her  allies.  And  they  pledged 
themselves  to  collaborate  In  "the  organiza- 
tion of  security  find  economic  prosperity  In 
Europe  " 

That  two  of  the  greatest  of  our  Allies 
should  have  agreed  to  perpetuate  their  as- 
sociation after  the  conquest  of  the  common 
enemy  Is  the  basic  political  fact  facing  our 
post-war  planners.  It  Is  a  wholly  beneficent 
fact.  In  wars  of  coalition  the  greatest  dan- 
ger Is  that  the  victors  might  be  torn  apart 


over  the  peace  settlement.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion the  war  might  easily  be  lost,  especially 
if,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
a  Tallejrrand  happens  to  be  the  diplomatist 
for  the  enemy  powers.  This  Is  what  Mos- 
cow and  London  were  determined  to  avoid. 
But  equally  pronounced  was  their  desire  to 
make  the  new  treaty  a  first  step  to  world 
security  insured  In  common.  The  two  sig- 
natories were  explicit  on  this  point.  They 
reaffirmed  their  desire  to  unite  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  countries  to  preserve  peace 
and  resist  aggression  in  the  period  after  the 
war  Our  Government,  Indeed,  was  kept 
apprised  of  the  negotiation,  and  gave  the 
pact  Its  blessing  when  the  signatures  were 
announced 

To  this  political  architecture  of  the  peace, 
two  countries  have  thus  set  their  seal.  Of 
the  remaining  allies,  the  stand  of  the  United 
States  Is  of  main  concern.  The  American 
enigma,  as  Demaree  Bess  calls  It,  hangs  over 
the  world  like  a  huge  question  mark.  It  la 
an  enigma  because  there  Is  never  any  guar- 
anty that  the  Senate  will  ratify  the  engage- 
ments of  the  President  In  foreign  affairs. 
At  one  time  It  looked  as  if  the  Ball  resolu- 
tion would  erase  the  enigma.  But  where  la 
the  Ball  resolution?  Evidently  it  Is  still  In 
the  pigeonhole  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee — along  with  other  resolu- 
tions which  would  aline  the  Senate  with  the 
President  in  organizing  peace.  That  seems 
to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  authors  of  the 
Ball  resolution.  At  any  rate.  Senator  Hatch 
on  Sunday  warned  of  the  danger  of  doing 
nothing.  He  called  do-nothlngness  "the 
most  dangerous  course  of  all."  and  pleaded 
anew  that  the  vast  resources  we  have  mo- 
bilized against  the  enemy  be  kept  In  use 
against  future  aggression. 

Yet  the  Senate  Is  not  only  doing  nothing, 
it  is  discussing  a  project  which  would  be 
positively  damaging  to  the  perpetuation  of 
Allied  accord.  This  Is  the  Danaher  amend- 
ment to  the  trade  agreements  law.  Under 
that  amendment  Congress  would  serve 
notice  to  the  world  that  6  months  after  the 
end  of  hostilities  Congress  might  terminate 
any  and  all  agreements  concluded  under  the 
act.  The  amendment  1^  wholly  gratuitous, 
for  Congress  already  has  that  power  under 
the  Constitution,  That  it  is  proposed  to  tie 
this  reminder  of  the  congreMlonal  bx  to  the 
renewal  of  the  trade  act  can  mean  only  one 
thing  And  that  is  that  Its  advocates  do  not 
have  their  hearts  In  the  trade-agreementa 
program  and  wish  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  any  post-war  reaction  or  tlredneas  to 
kill  It  They  dare  not  challenge  the  swelling 
chorus  of  Americans  from  every  walk  of  life 
who  have  demanded  the  renewal  of  the  Hull 
program.  But  they  cannot  resist  advertising 
their  rod  In  pickle.  Is  this  the  way  to  build 
a  new  world  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old? 

Those  who  are  behind  the  Danaher  amend- 
ment are  looking  backward  to  the  pre-war 
era  And  they  are  looking  a  long  way  back. 
Even  as  far  back  as  1932,  or  2  years  after  the 
fateful  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  law.  the  Repub- 
licans had  taken  the  measure  of  that  felly. 
In  the  platform  of  1932  they  came  out  flatly 
against  any  return  to  Congress  of  the  power 
to  put  into  effect  the  tariff-changing  powers 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  This  Is  what  they 
said: 

"We  commend  the  President's  veto  of  the 
measure,  sponsored  by  Democratic  Congress- 
men, which  would  have  transferred  from  the 
President  to  the  Congress  the  authority  to 
put  into  effect  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. Approval  of  the  measure  would 
have  returned  tariff  making  to  politics  and 
destroyed  the  progress  made  during  10  years 
of  effort  to  lift  it  out  of  logrolling  methods 
We  pledge  the  Republican  Party  to  a  policy 
which  will  retain  the  gains  made  and  enlarge 
the  present  scope  of  greater  progress." 

The  Hull  system  did  "retain  the  gains  made 
and    enlarge    the    present    scope    of    greater 
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Monday.  May  24).  7^4 J 

Mr.    BILEO.     Mr.     President.     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


democracy  theniseives  prevent  such  extremes, 
since  only  the  few  are  wealthy  or  prosperous. 
Ttie  answer  to  the  second  point  Is  that,  when 


course,  these  agreemeiils  aie  not  treatlea. 
They  are  a  delegation  of  congressional  power, 
not  a  surrender.     The  conditions  under  which 
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atlng    under   limited   delegated   authority   of 
Congress.      From  a  practical  standpoint  such 
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fact      In  wars  of  coalition  the  greatest  dan- 
ger Is  that  the  victors  might  be  torn  apart 


The  Hull  system  did  "retain  the  galas  made 
and    enlarge    the    present    scope    of    greater 
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progrr?;.s  "  That  i.s  f  h^  verdict  of  Indu!«triall.st8 
and  labor  leaders  both — men  who  have  been 
persuadetl  of  the  wisdom  of  the  law  by  Mr. 
Hull's  ndmlnlstratton  of  It.  Yet  the  Repub- 
licans are  leading  the  f^ght  to  attach  a  club 
to  it.  This  is  not  the  way  to  lead  the  present 
into  the  future  It  Is  the  way  of  the  destroyer 
If  such  an  attltudq  prevails,  the  post-war  era 
would  become  another  pre-war  era.  as  Prank 
H  Simond.s  called  the  Inst  post-war  era.  Con- 
gress should  join  the  President  In  the  task  cf 
doing  our  part  to  build  the  fotindatlon  of  the 
new  world  Artificers  as  well  a."  .soldiers  are 
required  In  order  that  we  may  wm  the  peace. 
To  stand  still  nowad.iy?i  is  to  go  backward. 
This  \n  what  London  and  Moscow  felt  when 
thcy-ttxik  tune  by  the  forelock  a  year  f»go  and 
signed  their  alliance. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  at  the 
Fifth  Annual  Holy  Commanion  and 
Breakfast  of  the  St.  George  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

nr  Mrw  rtmn 
W  1UP.  «»MAT«  rJT  TttP.   tmttfu  ^Mt»» 

1  hur*nnu  Muy  i1  ' l*'i/i*l'tii"  tliiu  nj 

MotuUti  MttuHi'    IfO 
Mr,  WAOMir.^i      Mr    Ptt.->UiHtl.,  I  «•!< 

niUUii'i  f(>^tlv«'f">l  >«y  Mt"  iiiiftittuhin 
^o«t  nmn*    Pint  imk    Mm/  >A    IM44 

I'o  N««»ltt  ^t'  ItttJ  KWt.«t  .,1  I  lit.  Ml  Ht.>nn>, 
A««</«  Ull>««»  nI  l(«U  tthlUUi  t<>IMIHllliMili  ihftk' 
l<Ml    1«   Ull    liMlMIt    1    4tiU{ll)f    t»|l|<l^>  l.tlU  tititt,<*>- 

ii«M  "14  llKii  MliU  MrvoUiig  m  itiuiiy  of  luy  I'tdttii 

CuV^iHklf  ItMVM  Hdiled  yitsmmulH.  ii»|M(i  i«  i>i  ihx 
iiiLiMliill        The  pMMWiM  "(    llUt«  lull    ilCVLl    dlllt 

tht)  mciiiuiy  u(  ihu  iiittny  huppy  yeitia  I  :>ytna 
in  the  PiMlal  Horvice 

I    mil    fully    Ci>gnl£Ulit    ul    Itie    aUrae    IMipokt'll 

(ju  you  by  iti«  wui  Thai  you  me  luteiiug  the 
exiraordUitJ-y  demands  so  ubly  is  u  tribute  to 
your  eltlcieiu;y.  your  R)yalty.  aiid  your  puiri- 
otl.sm.  As  one  who  knows  inliiuuttly  your 
problems,  and  being  in  a  poiUion  to  Judge 
adequately  how  you  are  meeting  them,  for 
I  am  still  a  heavy  consimier  of  sUiuips,  I  want 
to  coi\grutulate  you.  your  pofctmaater,  and  the 
depaitment  on  the  superb  service  being  ren- 
dered de.=;pite  the  overloads  and  difficulties  re- 
sultant from  the  war. 

Two  years  ago  we  met  and  prayed  for  peace. 
It  wa.s  not  to  be. 

Last   year   we    met    when    the   outlook    was; 

blade     Thase  month-s  were  probably  as  dark 

"as  any  In  our  Nation's  history.     We  prayed 

again   for    victory    over   our    enemies.     Those 

prayers  are   being  answered. 

Tlie  success  of  the  African  campaign  augurs 
well  for  the  future  We  can  be  proud  of  the 
ascending  triumphs  of  our  armed  forces  and 
those  of  our  allies.  But  in  the  exultation  of 
our  successes,  we  can  well  pause  and  in  silent 
reverence  utter  a  prayer  from  grateful  hearts 
for  our  honored  dead,  whose  sacrifices  have 
marked  the  cost  of  our  continued  freedom 

The  Inevitable  destruction  of  those  who 
wculd  destroy  our  way  of  life  is  more  than  a 


winiilng  of  a  war  To  us  In  America  U  Is  a 
vindication  of  our  form  of  government.  The 
would-be  fuehrer  of  the  world  staked  the 
fulflllment  of  his  mad  ambitions  on  the 
prenil.se  that  our  democracy  could  not  wuge 
total  war  In  his  book,  tt  wa«e  total  war 
meant  subservience  of  the  people  to  govern- 
nwnt  by  decree 

That  Ideologv  was  repuenant  to  everything 
elemental  in  American  life  The  ls.-ue  wa.s 
drawn  deflnltelv  with  all  the  advantages  of 
preparation  on  the  side  of  the  aggressor. 
These  advantages  were  augmented  by  Initial 
victorle.s  and  later  by  acquisition  of  the  ar- 
mament and  forees  of  Mus-sollnl  and  Hiro- 
hito.  The  adversaries  seemmglv  had  every- 
thing. But  one  thing  wa.s  nu.s.sing.  One 
fundumenUl  element  was  on  our  side  Tliat 
element  was  individual  freedom 

As  this  war  progresses  the  free  nations  are 
ouipn;(lucing.  outmaneu\e!lnK.  and  out- 
hghtlng  the  Fa.scist  hordes  Our  men  and 
women  work  and  fight  a.s  Individuals,  but 
the  dlieciness  of  their  alma  and  Ideals  Is  to- 
ward the  one  objective  of  preserving  their 
riRhts  as  free  peoples  Those  common  alms 
have  achieved  a  unity  of  purpose  that  will 
not   bf  denied 

Out  (>t  those  .^nin*  alms  was  bt/rn  the  Dec- 
lain*  ion  "f  Independence  To  p«»rpeturtfe 
those  fiirna  ffio  CMi/"« Itn* Ion  was  Hdopt<"d 
To  s'rernihen  them  Llnroln  ffiHd*-  'h*-  Prm- 
iHfTiHMofi  'if  frn  I  fir  I  on' Ion  1"  d*>f*fid  ♦liern 
W«  >Olf>»f)  *hP  PU»*  W'rfU\  W  If  ^»  ft"-^  pn* 
nti  nif  oI'Mf  '«f  ll^'f't  ^♦'•ftthlfig  w«  1i»y.  If 
tiffti  h-  •'!  SlfUf  yhn*  irtit  >».|<')'*0  Will  *h' 
\ni    fM(M«   Kf   fftftl'itti    <'>    th'U    (M>l*#t   MI'IMti' 

i>,>i;,  y.>  *<^  ii.Hi,ithi'  hii  Ul*  wMMrm 

III  Hilt  i)Ht  lm>lft»  I'l*  »»f*  hfHo^tV  m  Ihit 
«»III('*M  HhH  t*fti  H-»»i"(  *hitH  »M  '"  •»->•  •*f*i 
hh    l>it  Hi*!  »»"»<•>»  *.»»'.>••  >i    nth  *«»  ♦"♦ImMi 

„,,,l  Mil.  tliiihlHllit>ht   htf  M»»M»««  I'lifitihUhM 

|i  i«  i,..i  t<».^Mi»i  |i.,«...tiiiMi V  M)mI  i^ht>n  Hi* 

1,1.1,.  «.  II, .|l  III..  >.|..l|l|«  ">  I, ',!,,>  .<•)..)  *tH  ItMVM 
^M,  »tl«..)(MU.'l  l<y  titk  »l||||||tl|l  lit  M  VI)'I"M'  >*'■ 
MMNtluK    III     iKIblllMlH* 

II  ihl«  *h'fitltl  I  i.iiib  ii.  ).»M  11*11  iif'liin  ttl 
Uit.  wtirid  »ill  Im  f.oiifioiiiMl  wtOi  n«w  fiiob- 
luiiia  Ui|i  W.I10  iUi««  Ul  any  llttii  iliii  Imm 
iMlAriis  •.!  Hit  ileiiiotiMi  ir'ii  1  ui.iioi  III  (Imil' 
IlliKod  V^Udnin  find  Holm  l.'lia  Ul>i(  «*lll  plo- 
iiinip  progrren  iiiid  Ir-wfi  Mie  frn'ii..ei»  wlih  l» 
erii|)f  liiti)  ttiiiifd  tt.iirtl'tBV  Buiely  llie  fail- 
ure of  de«polikm  to  ikccotiipluh  coiKiueBt  wwl 
rt'lfKiiie  to  oblivion  all  the  inane  llieoiien 
that  hurled  the  world  into  chuoo  twice  in  a 
single  generaiioii.  Master  races  have  learned 
from  II  multitude  of  muerles  that  wisdom  haa 
Its  Inception  in  the  Inlelllgonre  of  the  many 
and  not  from  a  master  mind  Public  opinion 
Is  the  most  potent  force  in  the  world.  Free 
people  have  always  abhorred  recourse  to  arms. 
Once  all  the  nations  acquire  each  for  Us 
people,  the  intelligence  that  guides  a  dis- 
cerning public  opinion,  war  l.s  bound  to  follow 
despoti-sm  Into  permanent  odium 

When  this  hoped-for  day  comes  to  pafs, 
the  great  nstltntion  of  denificrailo  govern- 
ment will  have  accomplished  what  has  been 
the  hope  of  centuries.  Then,  and  only  then, 
win  the  living  be  able  to  say  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  dead  have  not  been  in  vain.  We 
who  lure  'he  privileged  at  home  owe  It  to  those 
who  face  the  foes  on  far-flui^;  battle  lines 
to  dojcvcrything  In  our  power  to  bring  about 
the  con«ummalion  of  thORe  desires  for  peace 
that  constitute  the  Inspiration  that  Is  the 
driving  force  propelling  the  crusade  to  victory 
Which  Will  presage  a  peace  of  permanency. 

May  God  grant  that  the  dawn  of  attain- 
ment of  this  devoutly-wlshed-for  day  be  the 
answer  to  His  humanity's  prayer. 


The  American  System  of  Free  Private 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

0»     TXNNE.SSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESKNTATIVES 

Tfiursdatj.  May  27,  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarki;  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  irvscrt  a  prize- winning  e.s.^ay  in  a 
national  contest  held  by  Purbe.s.  on  the 
subject  of  whether  we  should  preserve 
the  .'^y.stem  under  which  our  country  ha.s 
grown  great  and  .«:trong.  Thi.s  e.<v«;ay  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  .self-made  man.  He 
.started  "from  .scratch,"  wa.s  born  poor  on 
a  Texas  ranch,  taught  a  rural  school,  was 
a  bee  keeper  for  5  years,  and  now  lives 
In  Karnes  City.  Tex. 

Men  like  Hebf-r  E  Cofff  y  are  the  hope 
of  thl-t  Nation,  and  those  who  would  ptit 
AmerJra  In  n  totalltfirlan  Rtraltjarket 
m\M  flr'jf  ffe^trrry  Amerl' »nlsm  In  th'* 
minds  «nd  he«rf«  of  iwn  Ilk'*  CV'ffey 
1*^1*  i«sf«v  «n'J  ihr  «(iM'>flHl  ttiim  lh« 
Wmli"  C'eifity  UnttU*  t ,  Ihls  tUv  Jf»i*  ffe/1 
in  Ih*"  tif^nnii  Uy  iiv.  w<  »«•  •^fti  itf  hf  ittv 
tli'ttfi,  ttfinif  thttf,  N  Im  tntt  tt>»\tUlii  lit 
fiimttti  I'tttittif  wh'i  l«  N  « l/iK*  unih-t,  » 
fit'tti  Uthtkfi  «ti<1  N  imliUiUi  Alii' tUtttt 
I'M  !»"•>» 

't'UK    «(ll«l*    ln\UlW^ 

,1      .,   tt,-H»»'tl    It', HI    ll'nUHit 

WM#»i   >   iM^iifM'li   Ml*   /»»•«.»( /      11     >'i- 

HMy   (liM«    Ml*    Siiit-ttt-HH  Hf»t0th  ul   lit-t-    )iM> 

VmI*.    ti|.lll||(>  In>.    ..If.la      l.tilii*    ..iikt.     l»^     til     l«)| 

IH«    IIim(    mtt    Ifiitittnii-    '•••.    »    IK'  SVt«*>«    (4 

ttlntftduniin   Im    Ml*  |"»o    thuiii     it«ii|f   ii»|( 

'  j  '  ,<>>    ,ii    ll..    |<iwmI    Hill.y    'il    II. I     MI>»Mipi.'V«'<l  '' 

I    ,  (.tilii'l    t»U*f»    lltal    pnVula   Hill' t|/|l««i    Ik 

li)*l«iiii»iiilK  I'll  iiiia  I'oiiiliiH'ii     biitLr  Ittii  liitl 

Wmi    I    Umva  •utiii    my    louuliy    iliiHkitM    >\m»V 

liolil   Ilea  priV«L«  Biilelpilst:   llilo   Ut«  lUlliUcS 

o{  tiovi'iiuiit  i.ul  ('III, Hot  miii  >j(  ^luiit  iiiouop* 
iiliia,  I  haw  witiiciMted  the  Cioverninrnt  • 
poVkti  lu  alille  itiid  even  (o  denlroy  private 
tnterprist?  Ki  ow  to  t»litriniMt(  pti.purt  oii«  I 
believe  tlken«  checks  on  private  rtitfrprise  ai  p 
btt»ically  responsible  lor  our  pretent  social 
piubletus. 

Our  land  trontiers  are  K^ine,  nowever.  this 
age  18  not  an  age  of  farming  but  of  science. 
•  N.«!W  iroutiers  are  being  conquered  t«jday  by 
new  pionters — our  »ticnti*u-,  engineers,  in- 
ventors, educators.  These  plonifis,  like 
those  of  early  days,  work  beat  vuidir  a  system 
of  private  enterprise  Some  ol  the  ma'-t 
talented  men  and  wonu  u  of  Europe  have 
fled  here,  because  America  oQcrb  il^  ficedom 
that  private  enterprise  alone  Ciiu  oSer.  X 
favor  It  becau^^e  of  the  encouiagoment  it  ex- 
tends to  talent  of  every  kind. 

I  am  an  individualist  I  would  never  be 
happy  to  be  a  mere  cog  in  a  wheel,  to  live 
In  a  house  precisely  like  every  other  house  111 
the  neighborhood.  I  would  never  be  happy 
in  a  civilian  uniform,  or  if  every  choice  con- 
cerning my  life  were  made  by  someone  else. 
To  me  the  monotony  of  ftandardizatitm.  of 
regimentation,  would  be  unbearable  Under 
private  enterprise  there  Is  more  education, 
freedom  of  conscience,  liberty  to  choose  one  s 
occtipatlon — in  short,  more  freedom  of  the 
will.  Give  me  America,  where  private  enter- 
prise yet  holds  sway. 
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Because  my  philoscphy  l.s  that  of  self-reli- 
ance, I  favor  the  system  which  allows  me  to 
choose  my  own  path  to  success,  to  be  my  own 
boss  It  rewards  honest  effort.  Just  as  It 
penalizes  laziness  and  lack  of  courage  Self- 
reliance  has  never  failed  me,  but  without 
our  system  of  private  enterprise  I  would  have 
precious  little  chance  to  exercise  it 

In  America  I  am  part  of  the  Government 
as  well  as  pirt  of  the  governed  My  ballot 
and  the  ballots  of  my  fellow  citiz-^ns  speak 
louder  than  the  thunder  of  dictators.  I 
cherish  the  privilege  of  voting  for  whom  I 
please.  I  can  criticise  the  Government  with- 
out fear;  when  someone  knocks  at  my  di^or 
cold  shivers  do  not  run  up  and  down  my 
spine  I  want  this  peace  and  security  pre- 
.servcd 

I  believe  in  economy  and  thrift.  Private 
enterpn.e  encourages  these  and  stimulates 
the  average  persijn  to  do  his  best.  A  maxi- 
mum of  gof>ds  and  services  is  therefore  pro- 
duced a!id  as  a  re.'Ult  there  Is  more  for  all 
of  us  That  is  one  reason  this  is  a  land 
of  progress  superior  to  lands  under  other 
systems.  Public  f  nterprlse.  on  the  contrary, 
encouratfes  the  Individual  to  do  the  least  that 
he  ran  get  by  with  Under  su^h  ■  nyctprn  les.? 
Is  pr''dured    so  tl.ere  l«  lesf«  ffir  all 

I  linve  observed  thnt  free  private  enterjrrl«e 
rnnken  »h^  b^neflin  if  riiec'»vpj)ea  arid  mvpii- 
flofi«  avallflble  ir,  fhe  people  d  America  frwiTfi 
t^ttlcMly  thufi  Ihey  ntp  in  fh#  p^MpI^^  Ifi  nrilf 
titht.f  Mfitutry  'hi^'if'tp  p' "f  n*  i  ntti  i 
trmt  hn*^  nn  nntnfi^ihtSfi  ui  ^itiUh  a  fclf,* 
*>iuUI  (fit  If  f,¥t,nttit-il  a»i/>  fffV  fi'tfi*  )• 
^•'t'l'I'V*-'!  *'•'•<  >M'fl''  f'itiutr-  »«»ffi»«*fa«|'»*' 
fill  tiiifif  ii'tiht  I'  t'>>nfitt'iit  ha  tlhi, t'll  *><  Mil 
liift  t^l^  ♦if'fe*  h\Hfh»  Hi  htliU  \m,ll»  lU'ilht 
tUf   imtih  Iti^lhl-  III   (>llt<«l«>  tititt-t^ijlmh  »l|ll   \hlt 

Itt  Ahi/M'ii  I  ')wi(»  mU'li  hiittt<t  Uf-K'i  Imit 
/i<|^*«     Diiti    linnttlhii     1'iiitlt    »^h*^■l^    Ol    HtHtill 

l'll\it'll  Ih  tlDti  tHlHll  «rf<M>|«l|tly 

'lllf      lltth>^l)llt-lt     '.I      («M>l«*|i      ^|,l>||, Mkf  iikf 

tllH     litHiHj<>t-i,    iif    I  liftmttnhttil      aio     I'ttI  A> 

lIlM    HKMlM    Ulhti    II.>.||    Hlf    f-lhttiHUif    \lHilt'lt  MM| 

Oi|M  h<' r  li"^*  l<"'>itilil  Ami' Mm*  III  A  |iihI« 
•  imIh  III  iivhmmMi'Ii  Niiil  I  ht'\th>$  Itmt  l||iy 
tuitt,!  tiiitttthttit  til  Itu  i.ttt  ptiitUliU  |«iu.Mpi>.« 
1/  Mr«i  Hfw  III  M««IMhWi  lhi«l  (.|V|ll/i4<|i<li  llllii«r 
piliii  Ipl*.*     k.iMMlUMl    MillWiiiihlklii    f..iiil»lM 

iInIMI    tl»   I'M    llt.idMMl    klia   MUpMljlir         Vt'l     ili>:y. 

I'.  I  Mia  I'i'l  II*  liUioiy  pioVMk,  Mild  ilitiy  Ilka 
IliM  fiiirt'*  i.r  liiiiD  MiilHiiruiii  Hi.d  tiur  will 
litiVMi   be  l)i-»i   fill   iiuii.liiiid 

\t»  nvtru  ihoiiKh  I  uin  ptxif.  I  («vnr  priviita 
enterprise  bccaust)  I  love  frerdoin  and  all  the 
|iii\ileyr-i)  It  brlngi)  me  us  aii  individual. 


An  Ail-American  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REJTARKS 


or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORIGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Howard  R.  Drigg.s,  president.  American 
Pioneer  Trails  Association: 

AN   ALL-AMEBICAN  CENTTNNIAL 

(By  Howard   R.   Drlggs,  president,   Anierlcan 
Pioneer  Trails  Association) 

In  the  1840's  our  country  was  in  the  throes, 
even  as  now,  of  struggle  and  readjustment. 
It  was  not  a  global  conflict  that  challenged 


America  then,  but  our  people  were  expanding 
their  vision  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

When  this  Nation  was  born  out  of  a  fight 
for  freedom.  It  was  restricted  mainly  to  the 
eastern  slopea  of  the  Alleghenles.  The  peace 
treaty  that  came  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion extended  our  national  horizons  to  the 
Mibsisiippi.  Land-hungry  settlers  immedi- 
ately began  to  stream  westward,  settling  the 
woodjands  and  prairies,  adding  new  stars  to 
the  flag. 

With  this  rapid  growth  of  our  youthful 
Nation  naturally  came  vital  problems.  Wild 
speculation  in  western  lands  brought  wide- 
spread financial  dlflaculties.  The  bctiom  fell 
out  of  the  fur  trade;  farm  prices  went  acwn 
until  bacon  was  so  cheap  that  it  was  some- 
times ufjcd  for  fuel  in  steamboats  plying  our 
western  rivers.  Corn  would  bring  scarcely 
enough  to  pay  for  the  gunnybaps  In  which 
it  wat  shipped.  Americans  were  discouraged, 
restless 

Mountain  men.  following  in  the  wake  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  had  charted  another  vast 
realm  beyond  the  Rockies  Tales  they 
brought  back  of  a  land  of  smDlng  valleys. 
lenplUK  streams,  abundant  game  and  fl^h, 
stirred  aettlers  in  our  borderlands  Sailors 
nddfd  fn  the  lure  Mlaslonarlps,  responding 
to  the  mil  of  the  Indians  for  the  "V»hH# 
Man  a  fiofill  of  Meaven  '  fettifned  with 
flowing  flc<-olifj<a  ttl  OfCfii  Oup  school 
♦  ea/h"t  Mall  K*'H*'t  M  ft'-«fofi  fnudhl  '  tnp" 
If'rti  IfiPt  null  •pt^nfl  !♦  fhf'iieh  >•M♦h«•)>*•♦)^ 
ptffiphi^'a   ntifl   ptPMHtttiu 

AM  ♦»»••  li^'liif'tl  Ui  fltf  tilt-  Ufnff  i<l  Hit-h 
nhil   fiifip-u  ¥ilili  lit*-  rt»-»tth  *ii  »><  ♦"  HH§>fii 

Al.'t    ttii,H0tititlm    tl{tt    )fH         t*m''H>g    *ht>    HMUghHI 

III  linhHh  ihthiitt-ti  filnliif  «ii/(  iiiiinhiHiiin    hi 

ilh-fH  ^tttithliM^  tht.»H  ftihiiht-t-  I'llhll  MintiH 
Ml  ttihit  Ih^HtHl  itlKHI'lil'  "V^>  <llM  lilH  HtHlti'tl 
'ItHtl  yn'tn  h-htlf  M'lllM  hh»l  hi  lllH 
|^|«.«,|..*l|.fH      mill      lihht      H'Hli^      Ihlttitllhf      hi 

|^l^l' iif   ihhim    iltht^   h»>hinn    titiihhft*      Iht* 

f.Ml  W^*'  «k-i«  ttit'  ttHUiititHhll-it  Mh»I  |i  Wm* 
H  1*1.  Hie  I  hi  tilt-  Hi-ht^nH  Hi'ftti  flit  tt'iii'li 

fi  M'lll  Un  ilHl  l/HHt*  HUH  IM*  liilhlh§ 
Hi«lliM,l,  Mim(  Hth  »»»»'  til  H.M|#  lh'>hlHl  V.M»i((i 
llHihN  Hi'Kll»  N*  MlMV>.M  l»i>^  M"mI  Mix  WIiM 
(Hull  HimtHl)  tiMMia  llMVur^oiM  iii'ihhflt 
»iVf|i  kliUlfl/lMll  htt  Mi'^li  Hit:  fi.HllliLM  lllMi 
Ml.MlM    VM'il    llllll    Ul«    VMlluy    III    lIlM    WllUllll'IlM 

)i<.'kii|i.«  Ilia  WHtttt  WMhiiiiiiM  or  M  aiiiiiMitii)  |tw 
oUiMI  alMlvKllllW  fcKtIlMlk  IliOia  M'lik  IhUm  iif 
olik'tii  |i  waa  llta  rainy  aiitkun  Tlii^y  W«im 
WLli-Mgh  eKti..ukii.d,  hud  acunt  food  and 
('lul)iek,  and  were  huiinlcd  by  lutniiorlek  I'f 
loved  onea  left  In  Kiaveti  uloiiif  t)ie  truil  Yet 
ihi  y  be^?an  to  swing  theu  axes  in  the  woods 
and  build  their  cabins.  The  Amerlcati  way 
of  life  was  ahead  of  them. 

Here  wai  one  heartening  thought :  Oregon 
had  Just  declared  lt«  Independence  of  Britain. 
A  group  of  Americans — trappers,  mission- 
aries, settlers — had  on  May  2,  1843.  created 
a  provisional  government  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  at  Champoeg.  Frontier  prob- 
lems had  brought  these  pioneers  together. 
There  was  need  then,  as  now,  for  concerted 
action  to  protect  homes  against  wolves  and 
savapes.  Besides,  one  of  their  number,  who 
had  amassed  considerable  property,  had  died 
without  heirs.  His  estate  must  be  properly 
administered.  In  the  spirit  of  those  who 
drew  up  the  "Maj-flower  compact"  and  of 
those  who  drafted  the  "Articles  of  the 
Watauga  Association"  in  old  Tennessee, 
these  Oregon  pioneers  organized  as  Ameri- 
can freemen  to  solve  their  problems. 

Here  was  the  flrst  civil  government  set  up 
in  our  land  beyond  the  Rockies. 

In  the  face  of  opposition  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co..  the  settlers  were  called  together.  A 
committee  drew  up  a  plan  of  action.  Dis- 
cussion followed.  Then  Joe  Meek,  from  Vir- 
ginia, called  for  a  "divide."  The  vote  was  50 
against,  62  for  setting  up  of  a  provisional 
government.     Two  ol   the  Hudson   Bay   at- 


taches, at  outs  with  the  company,  voted  with 
the  Americans.  May  2  has  ever  since  been 
commemorated  by  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-three  is  an 
all-American  centennial  year.  We  shall  cio 
well  In  these  testing  days  to  recall  the  spirit 
of  the  stalwarts  who  carried  civilization 
across  a  continent — who  gave  us  a  two-ocean 
country. 

Why  take  time  In  these  strenuous  days  to 
commemorate  that  stirring  past?  Let  this 
letter,  written  recently  to  Walter  Meachsm 
of  Oregon,  give  one  answer:  "I  read  with  great 
interest  your  Interesting  article,  on  page 
A4346  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  When  I  was  In  France  in  1918  I  read 
a  book  about  the  old  Oregon  Trail,  and  it 
made  me  a  better  soidier." 

During  a  recent  trip  across  the  continent. 
I  spoke  to  groups  of  soldiers  on  the  story  of 
Americas  making  Their  Interest  was  keen. 
One  oiflcer  commented:  "Our  boys  need  to 
get  a  more  Intimate  knowledje  of  what 
America  means."  Soldiers  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  need  to  get  closrr  to  that  epic  If 
we  knew  better  what  it  cost  to  put  the 
stars  in  our  flat?,  we  would  work  harder  to 
back  tlie  boys  fighting  to  keep  those  a'ars 
shining  there  WlnnlnR  the  war  la  our  first 
duty,  keeping  if  won  la  a  clfwe  aemnd  A 
vHal  part  of  thl,«  a#»conrt  re«pofj«lhlII1y  feaU 
(jti  nut  teacher*  fighf   hfrw 

AfT>*fi^a.  Ilf^f>»lly  |a  A  inhd  til  xll  tin\'iTtm, 
tt/fW  af^  #f>  UnplniiUiiH  )ti  Ihp  fi*aHa  nl  ♦h'f#*« 
¥rhn  hat*  t-f'tnt-  ih  hflfi  iiilim  Af/i^fl^a  ♦h'-  f)f»<« 
Uiint*    «*l»l^>»    lf»(»^*if>H    lUf    U-iHili^-f*   Hi    Ihi* 

tlht  iiiti^  Htth  a  l'>ii(»».  ilhtttthg  #Mff  A»'**M 

t-Htl   pthflhMtll  hH    lllt>  thHtl  Ih  /»*>K><f|   4»<N*  t'l*hH 
Ul   Mil  tiHtitthh  lt>H  t  •hlihht    Hl'fl  III  trll'M*  *IH 
itt-iitt    hhHifi     liiJiM    Ht     Hh    Pt'ltht'li     Ul     tliht^ 
liiiUitm       AI    lliH  t'Uit'H   H   IfHUtUt    lUttH   OtHH,      ll 
¥ih  hhUlH    l,H¥li   iiifl    htuhitji    iHtl^lil    !•«(»    IhnI, 

«>M>4  fi^ki  iittM  miUOU'ti  ifit-  H««     W<- >♦*  !*■. 

ffiiUhll  hi  *.alMlli  II  IhU  UiH»l  i-l  tit  HhU  I  *itlHW 
¥ttiHt   II   *..  all  Hlinitt 

l^trlUhUlUf  HiMM.  •llfM».>ilM  IIKfi  ^,M^^  liiht»tti, 
it^-th  lil'UlM  hti  lUt-tt-U/  fllM  llM»l  4  li(  hUtlht^ 
>f|»i.l»  hi  tilittht\f  hHi  hi  |<M*ll-  »Mlf<"HMIi».a  t4i4l. 
UU  ilVlliM  IH*M,(,I,  Ml»-  IfllHl  l»<  tUl^  ^fti»..VM- 
IK/Il  hi  hUt  >IVIII|M«Ullli  Hut  MiMlll  plhlllUlH 
I*  ill  )iiii|»t:  lliir  »(''i|f  III  AM«*|I'-h  a  MlMltllin  t-nui* 
ll.  iWi.  Mii/iiM»  hi  A<iiMil(JM»  |iiiihti«;iiiig  Mia 
III  liMpi'il  liitiu  Md  V'UUt  iialp  Mitvn  Ilia 
ladlhtj  liHiU  rtt-'lHiin  lliti  aiiwy  aimlk  aio'iiid 
V'hICli  pluliirbl  dlKlllu  WUh  (iliiiCltd-  Mild  III*' 
lory  will  bcKiii  In  i^low 

In  the  bll-AmeiKun  centtiuilal  comrncm.j. 
rHiiiif'  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  it  a  golden  i  p- 
poriunity.  Alert  teucheia  will  seize  upon 
this  chance  to  help  enrich  history  and  geo- 
sraphy,  language,  and  literature,  science  and 
natuie  study,  art  and  music.  How?  Well, 
try  an  "Information,  please"  with  such  queb- 
tlons  as  these: 

What  two  brothers  from  Virginia  played 
outstanding  roles  in  the  exploration  of  the 
West?  What  youth  from  Kentucky,  after  a 
trek  to  Oregon,  discovered  the  geysers  of  the 
Yellowstone?  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
will  not  know  well  the  stories  of  William  and 
George  Rogers  Clark.  Many  will  r.ot  be  ac- 
quainted with  John  Colter,  who  tcld  Ull 
tales  of  spouting  springs.  Similar  questions 
can  be  based  on  Wilson  Price  Hunt  and  his 
Astorians,  who  opened  the  Oregon  Trail; 
Joseph  Reddeford  Walker,  discoverer  of  the 
Yosemlte;  the  New  York  heroines.  Narcissus 
■Prentiss  Whitman  and  Eliza  Hart  Spalding, 
who  went  with  their  missionary  husbands  in 
1836  to  plant  missions  among  the  Indians 
beyond  the  Rockies;  John  Ball,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  taught  the  flrst  school  in  old  Ore- 
gon; John  C.  Fremont,  who  won  fame  as  a 
pathfinder. 

Oregon  has  Its  Albany,  Portland,  Salem. 
Dallas.  Bridgeport.  It  is  recreation  for  boys 
and  girls  to  trace  the  path  of  the  pioneers 
across  our  land  by  fluding  the  names  they 
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placed  oil  It.  Such  leseons  serve  to  link  every 
purt  of  cur  couniry  with  every  other  part  as 
one  nation  Indivisible. 

Aiilc  pupils  to  gather  from  their  family  Icie 
stones  that  link  the  pioneering  of  America. 
Give  them  opportunity  to  bring  to  class  some 
old  relic  and  tell  ll^  story 

For  the  centennial  there  will  be  Days  of 
Remcmbnmcf  May  2— Chan.pncg  Day— is 
one  There  is  time  to  prepare  spirited  pro- 
gr.tm5-.  perhaps  plays  and  pagentry  depicting 
the  story  of  Champocg  Please  do  not  put 
gray  beards  on  the  pioneers.  Those  who 
made  the  conquest  of  the  West  were  in  the 
vinur  ot  youth. 

Another  time  of  remembrance  will  c(.me 
m  October.  That  is  the  month  when,  100 
years  ago.  the  "cow  column."  a  caravan  ot 
ox  teams,  came  down  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
the  Whitman  Mission  Wiiere  shall  depend- 
able help  be  obtauied  by  those  who  would 
get  that  all-American   epic   in  its  verities? 

1  The  Oregon  Plan,  a  pamphlet  outlining 
acnvltlP's  for  varu  u«  grndes  and  llstuit?  bocks. 
poems,  songs  A  booklet.  Issued  by  the 
Orf gun  State  Council  of  the  American  Pluneer 
Trails  As.soclatlon8.  is  also  available  from 
Secretary  Walter  Meachim.  1605  NW  .  Four- 
teenth  Avenue.  Portland 

2  Washington  Irving's  Astoria  (1853. 
Pulnam  i 

3  Howard  R  Driggs  Westward  America 
(1942    Lipplncott). 

4  Francis  Parkmans  Oregon  Trail  (1930. 
Winston) 

5  Donald  C  Peattle's  Forward  the  Nation 
1 1942.  Putnam)— the  Lewis  and  Clark  story 

6  Ezra  Meeker's  Oxteam  Days  (1923.  World 
Book) —first-hand  experiences  of  a  pioneer 
Of  the  1850s  who.  after  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury of  he!pl:i(T  build  our  Northwc.t.  led  in 
rechiimtng  the  Oregon  Trail 

Thirty-seven  years  have  pa.'.sed  since  that 
picturesque  pioneer.  Er.ra  M'-ckcr,  trekked  In 
a  rebuilt  prairie  schioner  across  the  Oregon 
Trail.  His  purpose  was  to  restore  the  historic 
trail  for  all  time  Ho  enlisted  boys  and  girls 
In  schools  alont;  the  trail,  who  erected  en- 
during monuments  to  mark  it  Throusn  the 
years  since  then  Ezra  Meeker's  work  has  been 
carried  forward  In  19;?0  the  Old  Oregon 
Trail,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Covered 
Wagon  Centennial  by  President  Hoover,  was 
lifted  into  the  national  llmelleht  Hundreds 
of  monuments  now  mark  story  spots  along  It. 

One  aim  of  this  year  of  observance  Is  to 
carry  to  completion  the  memoriali/atlon  of 
the  bid  Oroi.'.on  Trail  With  the  willing  help 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  sch'-'ols  and  their 
elders  we  can  do  It  In  this  accomplishment 
and  In  learning  the  great  story  of  old  Ore- 
gon we  all  shall  "dedioie  ourselves  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us  "  In  the  re- 
newed spirit  of  the  pioneers  who  made  Amer- 
ica we  shall  keep  America. 


0.  P.  A.  and  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES  " 

Thursday.  Muu  27.  1943 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
urgent  letters  come  to  me  from  my  dis- 
trict from  its  mo.st  substantial  and  able 
bu.-^lnessmen  crying  out  acain.-^t  the  price 
rulings  of  O.  P.  A.,  that  I  am  impelled 
again  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Concre.s,^  the  seriou.snnss  of  the  situation 
facing  the  small  retail  merchant,  threat- 


ening the  break-down  of  distribution  of 
food  products  and  the  necessities  of  life 
which,  if  allowed  to  continue  to  run.  in 
my  opinion,  will  not  only  strike  a  very 
damaging  blow  to  the  financial  economy 
of  the  Nation  but  will  b(iiou.sly  retard 
the  war  effort. 

This  Congress  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  price  control  which  will  help 
to  prevent  a  price  rise  that  will  bring 
about  inflation,  but  the  Congress  and  the 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  that  those 
agencies  selected  to  administer  price 
control  will  be  made  up  of  citizens  who 
have  had  practical  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  business  and  that  those  in 
charge  of  price  fixing  should  be  business 
leaders  in  the  lines  upon  which  prices 
are  fixed  and  people  who  believe,  with- 
out any  question,  in  the  tried  and  proven 
philosophy  of  free  enterprise. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  now 
to  some  sworn  testimony  brought  out  in 
the  hearings  before  the  select  committee 
set  up  under  House  Resolution  No.  18  to 
study  the  problems  confronting  the  small 
bu;  ine-ssmen  of  the  Nation. 

In  a  hearing  before  this  committee  last 
week  on  May  'Jl.  Dr.  J.  Kennetli  Gal- 
braUh.Di'puty  Administrator  of  the  Price 
E>epartment  of  the  OfB^^o  of  Price  A-^lmin- 
istration.  was  questioned  at  length  by 
Congressman  P.mm.an,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Congressman  Charles  A. 
H.\LLECK.  Congressman  VV.\lter  C  PLor.s- 
ER.  and  others  of  the  committee.  I  think 
the  background  of  Dr.  G.tlbraitli.  under 
his  sworn  testimony  before  tins  t  jmmit- 
tee.  indicates  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  administration  which  tends 
to  prove  the  lack  of  practical  experience. 
It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
Dr.  Gaibraith  is  the  number  one  top  man 
who  is  leading  in  the  control  of  prices 
affecting  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
jofcb'-r.  and  the  retail  mmhant.  His  de- 
cisions directly  affect  bilhons  of  dollars 
in  goods  and  services  flowing  through  the 
channels  of  trade  to  135,000.000  people. 

On  being  questioned  by  the  committee. 
Dr.  Gaibraith  gave  his  age  as  34  and  that 
he  was  born  in  Canada.  Being  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  training  for  and  experi- 
ence m  the  important  position  he  now 
holds,  answering  the  question  of  Chair- 
man P.'\TM.'\N  : 

Did  you  ever  have  a  business  of  your  own. 

Doctor? 

He  replied: 

I  ran  a  farm  once. 

The  chairman  then  questioned: 

What  size  farm? 

He  answered: 

One  hundrrd   and  seventy-flve   acres. 

The  chairman  then  asked: 

How  long  did  you  nm  the  farm.  Doctor? 

His  answer  was: 

I  ran  the  farm  from  the  age  of  17  to  the 
age  of  19. 

Tlien  again  the  chairman  asked: 

Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  in  dis- 
tribution? 

Dr.  Gaibraith  replied: 

No.  sir;  I  never  had  any  bustue&s  experience 
In  the  distribution  field. 


To  further  qtiestioas  Dr.  Gaibraith 
said  that  for  the  last  2  years  he  had  been 
in  price-control  work  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  that  prior  to  that 
time  he  was  with  the  Agricultural  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commi.'.sion  for  a  brief  time  and  Uiat 
prior  to  his  employment  by  the  Govern- 
ment he  held  a  position  on  the  statT  of 
Princeton  University  and  later  on  lire 
staff  of  Harvard  University. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  how- 
ever earnest  and  able  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  that  his  lack  of  luiv- 
ing  had  any  practical  business  experi- 
ence, and  for  the  furthtr  reason  due  to 
his  unavoidable  lack  of  experience  be- 
cause of  his  short  life  span  or  age.  it  fol- 
lows that  for  the  reason  of  .such  lack  of 
experience" — the  result  is  that  we  have 
this  never-ending  delude  of  complaints 
coming  from  the  small  bu.-ines.Nmen  of 
the  Nation  protesting  again.-t  rulings  and 
price  controls  which  they  claim  are  in- 
equitable and  will  drive  many  of  them 
out  of  business. 

The  dangerous  part  of  Di .  Galbraith's 
testimony  given  before  the  committee  is 
that  in  substance,  answering  questions 
directed  to  him  by  the  committee,  he 
takes  the  position  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  complaints  are  unfounded, 
that  there  are  very  few  inequities,  that 
the  small  businessman  is  getting  along 
nicely  and  in  effect  his  plan  is  not  woik- 
ing  an  undue  hard.ship.  only  in  excep- 
tional ca.ses,  and  that  the  businessmen 
generally  are  wrong  in  th>  ir  conclusions. 

It  !s  rt'.y  opinion — and  I  beiieve  it  is  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  men  of  this  Con- 
gress— that  the  busincssnic'n  who  are 
complaining  are  right  and  that  Dr.  Gai- 
braith is  wiong  in  his  conclusion.  Tliere" 
can  hardly  be  any  question  but  thi:t  in 
some  manner  the  Congress  must  turiher 
and  uicently  attempt  to  assert  itself,  to 
correct  administrative  abuses  and  to  help 
bring  a  practical  soluticn  in  the  direction 
of  the  O.  P.  A  in  a  manner  tlmt  will  go 
as  far  as  possible  to  pie\ent  inliation  and 
at  tile  same  t;me  will  pieserve  the  bvtii- 
ness  life  of  the  small  businessmen  of  this 
Nation  who  are  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
distribution,  to  the  civic  and  business  life 
of  our  Nation,  and  to  its  financial  sta- 
bility and  economy. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  piesent  a  wit- 
ne.'-s  in  th.e  form  of  a  le'ter  from  Mr. 
G.  F.  M.  Ward,  president  of  the  Mammoth 
Shoe.  Clothing  k  Dry  Goods  Co..  of  Mt. 
Vcrncn.  111.,  in  my  district.  This  fu'in. 
for  over  half  a  gentury.  has  been  one  of 
the  most  progressive  basinrss  institutions 
in  southern  Illinc.s.  Here  is  a  man  who 
speaks  from  over  40  years  of  practical 
experience  in  offering  h.s  proest  as  a 
businessman  and  a  citizen  of  cur  Nation 
against  what  he  points  out  is  the  inequal- 
ity and  inelliciency  of  price  control  under 
the  O  P  A. 

MiY  20    1943. 
hit    Cii>.h;E.s   W.   TiWMi  I 

//   u>(  o/  Representatives, 

Wash t nylon,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Vcrsb  l  The  maximum  price 
regulation  No.  339.  covering  women  s  full 
length  rayon  h(«e,  that  went  into  effect  May 
15.  Is  one  of  the  biggest  blows  to  retailing 
that  hiis  happened  up  to  date.  This  np- 
pt-ars  to  be  .  le  of  the  mr-et  unfair  ntula- 
tlons  that  could  possibly  come  Xrcm  the  Office 
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of  Price  Administration  First,  it  classifies 
stores.  It  advertises  to  the  public  that  the 
large  store  and  the  chain  store  will  sell 
cheaper  than  the  small  Independent  mer- 
chant. The  OfBce  of  Price  Administration 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  majority 
of  the  retailers  are  made  up  of  small  Inde- 
pendent merchants.  The  regulation  happens 
to  be  the  first  of  many  that  will  mean  the 
death  of  thousands  of  small  retail  stores. 

We  have  been  receiving  various  lists  of 
prices  from  the  manufacturers.  The  general 
rule  Is  that  the  manufacturer  reduces  his 
price  approximately  30  cents  per  dozen,  where 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  reduction 
to  the  retailer  averages  approximately  16 
cents  per  pair.  It  Is  not  hard  to  see  the 
unfairness  of  this  regulation. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  amendment 
ni  to  Maximum  Price  Regulation  208,  which 
affects  men's  denim  overalls,  overall  Jackets, 
and  dungarees.  It  contains  the  same  basic 
principles  as  regulation  339.  This  order  again 
classifies  retailers.  This  order  is  fantastic  In 
the  fact  that  when  the  order  Is  carefully  ex- 
amined it  comes  to  light  that  the  Independ- 
ent retailers  could  buy  to  a  better  advantage 
If  they  bought  their  goods  at  retail  from  the 
chains,  rather  than  from  the  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers.  Also,  the  schedule  of  cell- 
ing prices  for  class  I  purchasers  on  the  aver- 
age Is  about  12 '2  percent  lower  than  for  class 
II  purchasers.  Thus.  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration offlrially  declares  that  chain  stores 
shall  buy  goods  12 'j  percent  lower  than 
the  ordinary  independents.  This  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

The  question  that  is  In  every  retailer's  mind 
Is  this.  Is  Office  of  Price  Administration  de- 
liberately trying  to  put  the  small  Independ- 
ent retailer  out  of  business? 

The  thing  that  comes  to  the  writer's  mind 
Is.  What  Is  It  going  to  cost  the  Government 
In  taxes  by  signing  the  death  knell  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  small  mer- 
chants? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  everything 
possible  to  continue  to  fight  the  very  pe- 
culiar orders  that  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration Is  Issuing  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  efforts  you  have  been  putting  forth  In 
the  past  In  trying  to  combat  these  orders. 
Yours  very  truly. 

G    F   M.  Ward. 
President,  the  Mammoth  Shoe, 

Clothing  <t  Dry  Goods  Co. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  la- 
bor is  25  percent  over  September  1939 
in  its  purchasing  power. 

It  is  estimated  that  price  regulation 
covers  90  percent  of  all  prices. 

One  of  the  most  elastic  hopes  we  have 
is  Mr.  Jeffers  on  the  future  of  rubber. 

Edsel  Ford  was  a  worthy  son  of  a 
great  individualist.  He  followed  through 
well. 

A  Congressman  crashed  a  secret  food 
conference  where  the  press  men  feared 
to  tread. 

It  is  found  that  the  sales  on  16  articles 
in  a  chain  store  constitute  90  percent  of 
theii  total. 


Bert  Gulp,  of  Beloit,  Kans.,  the  shep- 
herd to  recruit  farm  labor,  has  possibly 
herded  more  sheep  in  his  day  than  any 
other  Jayhawk. 

The  tax  compromise  bill  will  be  ac- 
cepted. There  is  no  leaving  of  the  WAAC 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean — they  either 
go  over  or  else  they  do^not. 

"We  cannot  preserve  representative 
government  in  the  United  States  if  Con- 
gress continues  to  throw  its  power  away 
to  the  Executive." — Senator  CMahoney. 

Fifteen  years  ago  today  Lindy  flew  the 
ocean  alone.  The  10-year-old  hero  wor- 
shippers of  that  day  are  now  carrjing 
the  grape  to  the  outside  of  the  enemy's 
vitals. 

The  grain  loss  because  of  broken  levees 
and  otherwise  flooded  fields  will  mount 
to  greater  losses  than  all  our  stored  sur- 
pluses and  the  steel  bins  thrown  in. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  being  "rolled 
back"  without  the  O.  P.  A.  or  C.  I.  O. 

As  one  who  has  lived  by  the  clock  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  I  want  to  extend  to 
the  dirt  farmers  of  the  great  Central 
West  my  sympathy  for  your  predicament 
at  this  time.  Those  with  a  fixed  income 
just  cannot  understand. 


Poll  Tax  Issue  Imperils  Constitution  and 
War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

or   LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1943 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  most  unfortunate  and  most  regretta- 
ble that  the  advocates  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  all  the 
States  should  see  fit  to  again  force  this 
radical  and  dangerous  issue  upon  Con- 
gress at  any  time.  It  is  all  the  more  in- 
excusable that  they  should  do  so  at  a 
time  of  crisis  in  our  Nation's  history. 

With  the  country  at  war,  when  all 
thought  and  energy  of  our  people  should 
be  directed  toward  the  winning  of  the 
world  conflict  and  the  preservation  of 
the  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Constitution,  this  is  the  most  in- 
opportune and  most  dangerous  moment 
to  be  debating  a  matter  which  strikes 
at  States'  rights,  a  principle  of  that 
same  Constitution.  Surely  such  action 
cannot  fail  to  weaken  the  united  strength 
necessary  for  our  Nation's  future  wel- 
fare and  the  safety  of  the  world. 

PolL-tax  legislation  is  strictly  a  matter 
for  eftch  State  and  has  no  place  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  The  attempt  to  grant 
such  power  to  the  Federal  Government 
is  unconstitutional,  since  under  article  I, 
section  2.  of  the  Constitution,  the  deter- 
mination of  voters'  qualifications  rests 
with  the  individual  State  governments. 

Shall  we  attempt,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
invade  the  rights  of  the  States  and  de- 
stroy part  of  our  country's  Constitution, 
while  at  the  same  time  our  soldiers  offer 
their  lives  to  defend  the  rights  granted 


under  this  same  document?  Is  there  any 
honesty,  any  patriotism,  any  justice,  in 
such  action? 

I  am  not  arguing  for  or  against  the  poll 
tax.  My  own  State  of  Louisiana  abol- 
ished this  voting  requirement  some  years 
ago.  which  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  do. 
I  am  only  contending  that  this  is  for  each 
State  to  decide.  They  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  this,  under  the  Constitution,  and 
they  deserve  Federal  protection  in  seeing 
that  this  privilege  is  safeguarded. 

Granting  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  right  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  all  the 
States  is  a  very  long  step  toward  the 
very  kind  of  centralized  and  dictatorial 
government  that  brought  the  world  to 
war  and  which  our  own  Nation  will  op- 
pose at  any  cost.  Furthermore,  conced- 
ing such  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  another  phase  of  the  tendency  to 
place  more  and  more  authority  in  the 
hands  of  Washington  "bureaucrats." 

If  we  invade  States'  rights  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  who  can  say  what  will 
be  the  next  Infringement?  Who  can 
say  how  far  the  Federal  Government  w^ill 
go?  Representatives  of  the  original 
Thirteen  Colonies  proclaimed  that  the 
States  should  have  certain  rights  and 
the  Federal  or  Central  Government 
would  Ijave  limited  powers.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  trample  upon  the  work  and  the 
wisdom  of  those  loyal  and  devoted  men 
who  founded  our  Nation? 

Particularly  this  legislation  marks 
continuation  of  the  vicious  and  deter- 
mined move  to  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Southern  States.  Unless  this  and 
similar  legislation  is  averted,  the  social 
and  economic  structure  and  the  customs 
of  that  great  section  of  our  coimtry  will 
gradually  be  weakened  and  destroyed. 
The  South  does  not  Intend  to  let  this 
happen  without  a  fight. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
this  legislation;  to  defeat  It  decisively, 
once  and  for  all,  and  thus  save  further 
invasion  of  States'  rights  which  have  al- 
ready been  encroached  upon  too  fre- 
quently and  too  far.  This  present  legis- 
lation is  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  It 
must  be  crushed  for  the  sake  of  our 
States  and  for  the  sake  of  our  Nation. 
It  must  be  crushed  to  assure  that  we  re- 
main a  country  of  freedom  and  equal 
rights.  It  must  be  crushed  to  guarantee 
that  American  youths  on  foreign  battle- 
fields are  not  fighting  and  dying  in  vain. 


Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  KTW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1943 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recors, 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  support  the  bill 
creating  a  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  for  service  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.     I  have  a  daughter  now 
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1    lions  mat  could  possibly  come  Ircm  the  Office 
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serving  as  a  member  of  this  splendid  or- 
ganization and  I  can  testify  as  to  the  fine 
job  those  splendid  women  are  doing  In 
the  service  of  their  country. 

I  am  including  an  article  on  the  life  of 
a  WAAC  at  Fort  Sill.  Olcla..  by  Corp.  E.  M. 
Halliday.  Yank  field  correspondent: 

FotiT  Sill.  Okla.— Fort  Sill's  first  company 
of  ttie  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  ar- 
rived liere  onp  night  in  March. rnd  for  a  week 
latrine  conversation  reachf^d  a  new  level. 

That  wa«  about  3  raoi.ths  rgo.  Since  then 
another  C(.mp.uiy  ol  WAAC"s  aaa  come  tx>  the 
post,  and  the  novelty  has  worn  off.  The  MPs 
no  lonter  make  WAAC  drivers  pull  over  Just 
for  a  lit  tic  chit-chat,  and  soldier  ilerka  at 
jxist  headquarters—  those  that  are  left — no 
longer  grlu  at  each  ether  when  Auxiliary  Lois 
MItchfll.  message  center  mall  carrier  from 
South  Gate.  Calif.,  comes  in  with  the  raorn- 
Inga  haul.  When  the  WAAC's  so  out  to  drill, 
the  Signal  Corps  photographers  don't  stam- 
pede for  their  cameras,  and  p'^t  officers  by 
now  are  over  beliig  stirprlscd,  when  they 
phone  the  motor  pool  for  transportation,  to 
get  It  rroni  Auxiliary  Irene  Anderson  of  Cam- 
den. N   J.  chief  di.^patcher 

Tiie  WAACs  are  glad  the  novelty  Is  gone. 
Auxiliary  Katherlne  (Billy)  Simpson,  a  red- 
headed driver  who  hails  from  Irvlngton.  N. 
J.,  puts  It  this  way:  "We're  not  here  to  enter- 
tdiii  the  stikliers,  v'e're  here  to  work.  Sure, 
we  like  the  dances  thev  tiirow  for  up.  and 
we  like  to  go  out  with  stildlers.  Bxit  we  didn't 
Join  the  WAAC  for  plnmor" 

The  Jobs  which  the  WAACs  have  taken  at 
Fort  Sill  range  from  a  variety  of  clerical  office 
Jobs  to  running  a  machine  lathe  In  the  ord- 
nance repair  shop  lliey  have  replaced  sol- 
diers who  either  have  bf.'en  transferred  to 
combat  units  or  OCS.  are  uow  taking  a  4- 
week  refresher  Inbasic  training  in  prepara- 
tion for  reassignment  or,  In  tl\e  case  of  lim- 
ited-service men,  have  been  a.sslgned  to  other 
work  here  on  the  post. 

Auxiliary  Anne  Gniiier  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  a  fairly  typical  WAAC  office  )cb  She 
haa  replaced  Pvt.  Samuel  Shatz  in  the  In- 
ternal security  Lfllce  iprovoel  marshal  to  you) 
as  a  registrar  fur  po6t  car  tags  and  cameras 
and  a  file  clerk.  Shatz.  whose  home  is  In 
Portland,  Maine,  has  gone  off  to  Military  Po- 
lice Investigation  School  at  Fort  Custer, 
Mich.,  and  all  indications  arc  that  despite 
her  slsw  (5  feet  3  Inches)  Anne  is  filling  his 
shoes,  but  full.  Like  many  of  her  sister 
WAACs.  she  Is  married  to  a  GI— Pfc  Nick 
Gruber,  who  was  In  Panama  with  a  Coast 
Artillery  outfit  when  she  \asX.  heard  from 
hlra. 

Sgt.  Jim  Long  of  Chicagcj.  who  L'^  Auxiliary 
Grut>er's  noncom  at  the  ofBce,  thinks  she  and 
the  other  seven  WAACs  who  w<5rk  there  are 
doing  "a  good  Job":  and  MaJ  J.  L  Woody, 
poet  Internal  security  officer,  says  the  same 
thing. 

The  largest  contingent  of  the  Forty-sev- 
enth WAAC  Post  Headquarters  Company, 
Fi.)rt  Sill's  flrst  female  outfit,  works  for  post 
supply  departments.  Twenty-eipht  of  them 
are  drivers,  having  completed  special  motor 
corps  training  either  at  Daytona  Beach.  Fla., 
or  here.  In  addition  to  their  4  weeks  of  basic; 
and  they  know  their  Jobs  These  days,  cracks 
about  women  drivers  are  strictly  taboo  around 
the  motor  pool. 

Our  WAACs  have  had  no  accidents  and  no 
trouble  with  the  Military  Police."  days  S.^Sgt. 
Victor  J.  Poppe  of  Nashville,  Kans.,  senior 
noncom  at  the  pool.  "They're  doing  a  nice 
Job,  and  they  turn  In  accurate  defect  reports 
on  their  vehicles,  too." 

Capt  F.  B.  Dougherty,  In.spector  of  post 
supply  activities,  registers  only  one  complaint 
against  the  WAACs  drivers:  all  of  them,  he 
says,  want  to  drive  trucks 

"We  have  one  young  Uxdy.  Tlielma  McCon- 
nell.  irom  Miami.  Fla.   who  said  she  could 


drive  anything  on  wheels."  the  captain  re- 
lates, "so  I  thought  we'd  test  her  out  a  Uttle. 
I  told  my  sergeant.  'Put  this  gUl  on  a  10-ton 
truck  and  take  some  of  the  ego  out  of  her.' 
Well,  she  took  that  man  klUer  out  on  our 
torture  course,  as  we  call  the  driving  range, 
and  shoved  It  around  like  a  baby  carriage." 

Recently,  making  a  tour  of  offices,  ware- 
house.s.  and  shops  to  see  how  the  WAACs  were 
getting  along.  Captain  Dougherty  found  Aux- 
iliary Mary  McFadden.  who  comes  from  Har- 
ri.-,burg.  Pa,  doing  desk  work  at  the  com- 
missary. 

"How  do  you  like  your  Job?"  he  asked  her. 
"It's  O.  K.,  but  It's  not  hard  enough,  sir," 
Mary  told  him.  "1  was  unloading  box  cars 
for  the  Penn.«ylvnnla  RallrtJad  before  I  Joined 
the  WAACs.  and  I'd  like  to  get  Into  sDmelhlng 
tougher." 

Now  Mary's  workmg  In  the  motor-pool 
pumt  shop,  where  she  replaces  bgt.  Peter 
Gunn.  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Pete  himself 
has  Jvist  finLsiied  a  retake  of  his  basic  days, 
flruic;  on  the  rifle  range  and  giving  the  ob- 
stacle course  frequent  work-outs  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  transfer.  In  grade,  which  he  ex- 
pects any  day  now. 

When  the  WAACs  are  through  with  their 
work  for  the  day  tliey  go  home  to  barrack.s 
whicb  are  much  like  any  oilier  genernl  issue 
residence  for  .soldiers.  They  are  2-story  Jobs, 
sleeping  30  WAACs  on  each  floor;  and  the 
only  noticeable  difference  from  the  standard 
temporary  barracks  is  to  be  found  In  the 
laundry  rooms,  added  becnure  m<  .-^t  of  the 
girls  like  to  wash  their  undies  tl.emselves; 
and  the  latrlnea,  which  feature  tube,  box- 
stall  showers  and  swinging  doors  In  the  right 
places. 

The  WAACs  get  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
post,  at  6  a.  m.,  and  do  calisthenics  In  their 
general  l.^sue  pajamas  from  6:05  to  6:15  At 
6:30  they're  dre.s.eed  and  lined  up  outside  for 
reveille,  which  they  stand  in  the  usual  fash- 
ion, heavy  eyelid.s  and  all 

Right  after  that  comes  chow,  eaten  In 
their  own  mess  hall.  The  WAACs  are  on 
standard  field  rations,  although  minor  ad- 
Ju.siments  are  made  to  reduce  the  caU  ry 
content  of  the  day's  meaLs  .somowhut  on  the 
theory  that  womea  bum  up  less  enerpy  than 
men  The  opinion  of  soldiers  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  eat  a  meal  there  as 
guests  Is  that  thou  cook.«,  all  regular  WAACs. 
add  a  certain  something  to  the  culinary  art 
which  Is  mlB«lng  In  most  general  l.«!sue 
kitchens. 

From  7  until  7  45  there  Is  a  great  shaking 
and  making  of  Ijeds— regulation  Army  cots — 
and  sweeping,  mopping  and  dusting,  to  get 
ready  for  the  daUy  Inspection  of  barracks. 
Latrine  orderl.es  are  appointed  fur  a  week  at 
a  time,  and  must  get  things  sluiced  up  before 
leaving  for  their  regular  Job-s  In  various  parts 
of  the  post 

By  7:50  everyone  Is  In  uniform  and  off  to 
work,  and  the  fcquad  rooms  are  ready  for  the 
scrutiny  of  Second  Officer  Lois  P  Brown,  com- 
manding officer,  who  can  find  a  layer  of  dust 
where  X.he  average  inspecting  officer  would  see 
nothing  but  bare  woodwork. 

Dinner  comes  at  noon  and  is  Ju^t  a  brief 
interlude  in  the  working  day — the  WAACs 
leave  for  their  Jobs  again  at  12  40.  But  at 
5  p.  m  .  when  they  knock  off  for  the  evening, 
thffy  can  relax  and  begin  to  think  about  rec- 
reation. They  don't  stand  retreat,  because 
many  of  them  can't  get  back  to  the  WAAC 
area  on  time  On  Mondays  and  Fridays,  how- 
ever, they  drill  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  supper.  Most  of  them  say  they  like 
drill,  and  they  march  as  if  they  mean  it. 

At  Fort  Sill  the  WAACs  have  the  same  priv- 
ileges as  other  soldiers  belonging  to  perma- 
nent post  outfits.  They  have  Class  A  passes 
which  will  take  them  downtown  to  Lawton, 
5  miles  away,  any  time  they're  off  duty;  and 
they  may  go  anywhere  they  like  on  the  poet, 
except,  of  course,  male  barracks. 


Auxiliaries  can  and  do  date  enlisted  men. 
but  commissioned  Army  officers  must  deal 
with  them  strictly  on  a  bu-slness  be-sls. 
WAAC  officers  date  male  officers  The  sol- 
diers call  for  their  dates  at  the  WAAC  day 
room,  take  them  to  a  GI  show  or  Into  Lawton 
(on  the  bus)  for  a  United  Service  Organ Ira- 
tions  dance,  and  get  them  back  by  11  p  m 
week  nights  or  midnight  on  Saturdays.  The 
WAACs  on  rharge-of-quarters  duty  make  bed 
check  15  minutes  later. 

Although  the  WAACs  theoretically  m-^y 
wear  civilian  clothes  when  on  furlou>;h.  since 
they're  not  yet  fuU-flcd^'ed  members  of  the 
Army,  few  of  them  want  to.  "We  feel  that 
we're  part  of  the  Army,"  Second  Officer  Bro^^Ti 
explains."  "and  we  want  to  be  as  much  like 
other  soldiers  as  possible." 

WAAC  company  officers  are  officially  desig- 
nated a*  first,  second,  and  third  officers,  cor- 
respondlnt?  to  captain,  first  and  second  lieu- 
tenants; and  they  rate  salutes  from  all  en- 
listed personnel,  WAACs  and  otherwise.  The 
accepted  practice  is  to  addre&s  them  as  'cap- 
tain" or  "lieutenant"  Instead  of  their  official 
Utles;  and  they  like  that.  A  WAAC  first 
sergeant  is  technlcalUy  a  'first  leader,"  but 
all  Uie  auxlliariea  call  her  '  scrgeai.t,"  Just 
as  they  call  their  third  leaders  "corporals." 
Tliey  say  •'maam"  Instead  of  "sir"  when 
speaking  to  one  of  their  officers,  and  that  s 
aLso  the  correct  word  lor  a  male  soldier  to 
use. 

All  in  all.  Uie  WAACs  have  worked  into  the 
Army  routine  without  upaeiilng  the  GI  pat- 
tern and  without  lofcing  stride  themselves 
Most  of  them  are  enthusias'ic  about  the 
WAAC.  and  most  of  them  like  their  new  Jobs, 
lUthough  they  do  an  average  amount  of  grip- 
ing Just  like  the  rest  of  the  i-oldiers  on  this  or 
any  other  prjst. 

Those  wh'j  are  rettle^s  usually  are  looking 
for  someth  ng  a  little  bigger  than  v^hat 
they're  doin?  at  the  moment.  AuxUlary  Mary 
Paulon.  for  instance,  who  is  22  luid  does 
general  clerical  duties  for  the  post  reclama- 
tion plant,  will  tell  you  siie'd  like  work  which 
would  tax  her  abilities  more. 

"I  was  W(  rking  as  an  accountant  In  a 
chemical  factory  near  mv  home  In  Biiund 
Brook,  N.  J.,"  she  says.  "We  all  worked  hard 
there,  and  we  won  the  Nax  y  E  for  excellence. 
I  left  that  to  Join  the  WAACs  ijecause  my 
kid  brother  is  only  13.  and  I  thought  some- 
one In  the  family  oucrht  to  be  In  the  Army. 
You  see.  1  c;ane  to  America  from  Italy  when 
I  was  7  years  old,  and  I  can  still  remember 
how  I  hated  the  Mussolini  youth  organiza- 
tion. I  knew  what  we've  got  to  fight  for  In 
this  country,  and  I  want  to  be  where  I  can 
do  the  most  good." 

For  Mary,  as  for  many  of  her  barrack  mates, 
overseas  duty  or  officers  candidate  school  at 
Fort  Des  Mc  ines.  Iowa.  10(  k  l:ke  good  tartlets. 
They're  shooting  for  th(  m  and  in  the  mean- 
time living  the  Army  life  and  liking  It,  and 
doing  soldiers'  Jobs  with  everything  they've 
got 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  May  27  ^Icqi  slat  ire  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the 
Rkcokd  the  address  delivered  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan.  D.  D.,  to  the  grad- 


uates of  the  National   Catholic   Social 
Service  School  on  May  23.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  and  the 
pleasure  of  delivering  an  address  at  the  clos- 
ing exercises  of  this  school.  On  that  occa- 
sion I  urged  the  graduates  to  cooperate  ac- 
tively with  non-Catholic  as  well  as  with 
Catholic  groups  In  eflorts  and  movements 
for  social  betterment.  I  reminded  them  that 
a  large  part  of  social  distress  and  individual 
dependency  Is  due  mainly  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors,  that  jireventlon  Is  better  than 
cure,  and  that  p(  verty.  distress,  and  depend- 
ency should  be  attacked  In  their  causes 

Pre.sent-day  social  workers.  I  said,  do  not 
seem  to  be  as  actively  Interested  in  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  dependency,  or  In  the  re- 
moval of  bad  economic  conditions  and  prac- 
tices, as  were  the  social  workers  of  26  or  30 
years  ago  A  little  more  than  2  weeks  ago 
I  asked  the  assl.'-tant  director  of  the  school 
of  social  work  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota whether  this  unfavorable  Judgment  upon 
the  scclal  workers  of  today  was  correct  She 
answered  affirmatively,  but  added  that  in 
very  recent  years  there  had  occurred  a  reac- 
tion against  neglect  of  the  eCf>nomic  factors 
and  toward  greater  emphasis  upon  social  and 
economic  reforms. 

Whatever  may  be  the  present  attitude  of 
the  average  social  worker,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  position  that  ought  to  be 
taken  by  Catholic  social  workers.  The  com- 
prehensive programs  of  social  reform  and 
social  reconstruction  laid  down  by  Popes 
Leo  XIII  and  Pius  XI  and  reaffirmed  by  our 
present  Holy  Father,  should  make  a  stronger 
appeal  to  the  Catholic  social  worker  than  to 
either  her  fellow  social  workers  who  are  not 
of  the  faith  or  her  fellow  Catholics  who 
have  not  enjoyed  her  advantages  of  general 
education  and  special  training. 

In  this  address  I  shall  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion an  outline  of  reform  measures  which 
are  not  only  in  h-irmony  with  the  papal 
teaching  but  calculated  to  abolish  the  great 
majority  of  the  social  and  economic  causes  of 
poverty  and  dependency  in  our  belovec^  Amer- 
ica I  mean  the  recently  published  report 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
This  report  presents  two  programs — one  for 
security,  the  other  for  employment.  The 
flrst  could  be  made  effective  immediately.  If 
Congress  saw  fit  to  enact  the  appropriate 
legislation;  the  second  could  and  should  be 
legislatively  Implemented  now  as  a  measure 
of  preparation,  but  it  could  not  become  fully 
operative  until  after  the  war.  Unfortunately, 
the  present  Congress  Is  not  disposed  to  give 
serious  attention  to  any  part  of  the  report. 
The  congressional  comments  which  made  the 
new.spaper  headlines  were  mostly  to  tUe  effect 
that  the  report  was  socialistic.  Legislative 
action  upon  It  will  probably  have  to  await  the 
Seventy-nln'h  Congress,  In  January  1945. 
What  will  happen  to  It  then  Is  at  the  present 
moment  completely  unpredictable. 

I.    THE    SECmrTT     PROVISIONS 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port With  regard  to  social  security  may  be 
conveniently  summarized  under  the  following 
heads:  "Old  age  and  survivors  Insurance"; 
"Uncmploymenv  Insurance";  "Additional  In- 
surance protection";  and  "Public  afsistance." 

Under  the  flrst  of  these  heads,  the  report 
would  extend  old-age  Insurance  to  all  em- 
ployable groups  and  to  their  dependents.  As 
we  all  know,  the  provisions  of  our  present 
Social  Security  Act  for  old-age  Insurance  do 
not  take  In  agricultural  laborers,  domestic 
workers,  or  the  employees  of  very  small  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  establishments. 

Under  unemployment  Insurance,  the  most 
Important  recommendations  are  that  the 
benefit  payments  should  cover  26  weeks  of 


unemployment,  be  uniform  In  all  the  States, 
and  cover  employees  of  small  firms,  and  that 
workers  with  dependents  should  receive  ad- 
ditional benefits. 

The  additional  insurance  protection  speci- 
fied In  the  report,  comprises  mainly  insur- 
ance for  wage  earners  and  their  dependents 
against  wage  loss  caused  by  disability,  either 
permanent  or  temporary,  a  Federal  system 
of  public  health  services,  medical  care  and 
hospitalization.  The  report  also  recommends 
more  attention  to  preventive  measures,  with 
regard  to  unemployment  and  ill  health:  but 
It  contains  no  proposals  for  a  system  of  health 
insurance 

Public   assistance 

Under  this  head  is  recommended  a  program 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  all  persons  not  now 
covered  by  social  Insurance  or  by  the  special 
public  assistances:  also  a.sslstance  for  mothers 
of  dependent  children  and  for  children  de- 
pendent from  any  cause;  finally,  grants  of 
Fede.'-al  money  to  the  States  for  all  these  pur- 
poses. In  proportion  to  the  ability  of  each 
State  to  share  the  costs. 

The  foregoing  description  Is  only  the  barest 
summary.  It  Is  too  condensed  to  convey  an 
adequate  Idea  of  any  one  of  the  proposed  ad- 
ditions to  our  present  social  security  legisla- 
tion, but  it  does  give  us  some  notion  of  their 
comjirehen-slveness,  of  the  vast  and  varied 
province  of  human  needs  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  meet  Instead  of  discussing  them 
further,  I  shall  draw  attention  briefly  to  two 
of  their  implications.  The  flrst  of  these  im- 
plications Is  that  society,  the  State,  is  obliged 
not  only  to  protect  lives,  property  and  con- 
tracts, but  also  to  promote  the  common  good, 
the  general  welfare.  This  function  of  the 
State  was  never  more  comprehensively  de- 
fined than  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  52  years  ago  this 
month,  in  his  great  encyclical,  Rerum  Nova- 
rum  or  "On  the  Condition  of  Labor."  Here 
Is  the  statement: 

•"Whenever  the  general  interest  of  any  par- 
ticular class  suffers,  or  Is  threatened  with. 
evils  which  can  In  no  other  way  be  met. 
the  public  authority  must  step  In  to  meet 
them." 

Tills  great  principle  not  only  repudiates 
what  Thomas  Huxley  derisively  called  the 
policeman  theory  of  the  state  and  the  silly 
slogan,  "No  class  legislation,"  it  also  carries 
an  Implicit  rebuke  to  all  those  alleged  think- 
ers who  condemn  necessary  measures  of  so- 
cial security  on  the  ground  of  alleged  pater- 
nalism. Pope  Leo  XIII  was  opposed,  as  we  all 
are,  to  real  paternalism.  Hence  he  wrote  in 
the   same   encyclical: 

"The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  the  rulers  of 
the  state  should  be  to  make  sure  that  the 
laws  and  Institutions,  the  general  character, 
and  administration  of  the  commonwealth 
shall  be  such  as  to  produce  of  themselves 
public  well-l)eing  and  private  prosperity." 

The  social-security  program  recommended 
by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
Is  In  full  agreement  with  this  principle  also, 
for  It  recommends  not  public  provision  of  a 
livelihood  for  everybody  nor  substitution  of 
State  care  for  individual  responsibility,  but 
"laws  and  institutions"  to  promote  "public 
well-being   and   private  prosperity." 

The  second  Important  Implication  of  the 
social -security  program  Is  that  social  work- 
ers should  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  provisions  and  strive  to  visualize  the 
various  ways  in  which  It  would  affect  their 
own  tasks.  E^•ery  Intelligent  social  worker 
will  be  able  to  see  that  most  of  the  measures 
recommended  would  exemplify  the  maxim 
that  "prevention  is  better  than  relief."  and 
Illustrate  the  method  of  attacking  depend- 
ency In  Its  causes.  Finally,  social  workers 
ought  to  promote.  In  whatever  way  they 
can.  the  translation  of  this  program  Into 
law.  The  social  worker  who  is  indifferent  to 
social  legislation  Is  only  half  educated. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  political  philosophy  the  asser- 


tion that  the  security  program  Is  paternal- 
istic. Another  aspect  o^  that  objection  em- 
phasizes the  alleged  bad  effect  of  so  much 
security  upon  the  average  Individual.  The 
comprehensive  provision  which  the  program 
makes  for  human  needs  and  hazards,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  would  greatly  dis- 
courage Individual  thrift,  Industry,  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  would  mean  the  death  of 
rugged  individualism.  I  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  poor,  pallid  thing,  called 
rugged  individualism  had  already  passed  out, 
under  the  accumulated  bludgeonings  of  ridi- 
cule. At  any  rate,  the  fear  expressed  In  this 
objection  is  quite  unrealistic  for  the  propor- 
tion of  Americans  who  will  become  shirkers 
and  wastrels  because  their  wants  are  fully 
satisfied  by  the  very  modest  benefits  obtain- 
able under  any  security  system  that  is  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  our  Congress,  is  very  small. 
Indeed.  From  the  viewpoint  of  humanity, 
social  welfare,  and  the  common  good.  It  is 
better  that  a  few  thousand  malingerers  be 
tolerated  than  that  millions  of  decent  citi- 
zens be  compelled  to  live  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  creatures  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God. 

n.  rVhl.  EMPLOTMENT. 
To  organize  and  maintain  an  economy  In 
which  all  who  want  to  work  can  readily  ob- 
tain Jobs,  Is  more  fundamental  and  "more 
beneficial  than  to  provide  complete  social 
security.  In  proportion  as  the  flrst  of  these 
objectives  is  attained,  the  second  will  be- 
come less  and  less  necessary.  Full  employ- 
ment is  a  greater  preventive  than  social  se- 
curity; for  the  latter  prevents,  or  diminishes, 
only  the  necessity  for  charitable  relief,  whUe 
the  former  prevents,  or  lessens,  the  need  for 
social  security  itself.  In  other  words  full 
employment  is  a  preventive  of  a  preventive. 
It  removes  the  primary  cause  of  perhaps  the 
greater  part  of  social  distress  and  de- 
pendency. 

Of  enormous  significance,  therefore,  Is  the 
proclamation  by  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  of  the  right  to  work,  usefully  and 
creatively  through  the  productive  years;  that 
our  economy  must  provide  work  for  all  who 
are  able  to  work.  This  declaration  is  not 
only  remarkable,  but  revolutionary.  It  is  also 
morally  right  and  sound.  It  deserves  the 
first  place  in  an  Industrial  bill  of  rights 
Against  whom  may  this  right  be  asserted? 
Against  whom  is  It  valid?  Obviously,  against 
th3  common  guarantor  of  all  rights,  the  State. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  State  should 
itself  become  the  employer  of  men  who  can- 
not find  private  employment,  but  it  doea 
mean  that  the  State  Is  obliged  to  create  the 
conditions  in  which  Jobs  will  be  available  for 
all.  The  greatest  merit  of  the  report  Is  that 
it  endeavors  to  outline  the  public  measures 
that  will  be  adequate  to  effectuate  this  right 
to  work,  this  right  to  a  job. 

The  sections  of  the  report  which  deal  with 
employment  are  of  more  Immediate,  as  well 
as  of  more  enduring.  Importance  than  those 
which  treat  of  social  security.  When  the  war 
ends,  10,000,000  or  more  men  will  be  seeking 
employment  in  our  various  Industries  and 
services.  Will  they  get  It  within  a  reason- 
able time?  "Yes."  is  the  answer  given  by  the 
wishful  thinkers  and  the  economically  illiter- 
ate. The  realists  on  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  are  not  so  credulous.  They 
believe  that  private  industry  should  be  given 
full  and  fair  and  continuing  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  do  Its  utmost  toward  pro- 
viding employment  for  all  the  returning  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  as  well  as  for  all  others  who 
seek  Jobs;  but  they  do  not  believe  that  either 
group  should  place  its  whole  reliance  upon  an 
act  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  private  Industry 
to  carry  out  Its  good  intentions.  Hence  the 
report  recommends  a  large  and  varied  pro- 
gram of  public  works,  from  housing  to 
T.  V.  A.'s  and  Coulee  Dams,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  all  whom  private  conoerns  will 
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be  unable  to  employ.  Moreover,  the  report 
Insists  that  this  device  should  be  adopted  as 
a    normfil    and    permanent    feature    of    our 

economy. 

Probably  the  most  Important  ol  the  other 
economic  measures  propoeed  by  the  report  for 
poet -war  America  la  that  concerning  mixed 
corporatlone  Theee  would  be  partly  govern- 
menfttl  and  partly  private.  They  might  op- 
erate In  the  neld  of  housing,  in  some  of  the 
plants  into  which  the  Government  has 
pcmred  billions  of  dollars  during  the  war, 
anc*  in  some  of  the  great  monopfillstlc  In- 
du  tries  which  have  grown  enormously  in 
concentrated  power  during  the  same  period. 
This  sort  of  par  lership  between  Industry 
and  government  In  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment-owned factories,  at  least  temporarily, 
would  be  much  more  sensible  than  the  sale 
of  these  properties  to  private  corporations  at 
bargain  prices,  as  occurred  after  World  War 
No.  1.  In  the  most  dangerous  of  the  monoptj- 
Ustlc  indtistrtes  it  ml^;ht  well  exemplify  the 
declaration  of  Pope  Piuf  XI.  In  Qundrageeimo 
Anno: 

"Per  it  is  rightly  contended  that  certain 
forms  of  property  must  be  reserved  to  the 
state,  since  they  carry  with  them  sin  oppor- 
tunity of  domination  too  great  to  be  UU  to 
private  incilvldualr  without  Injury  to  the 
community  at  large." 

In  any  cAfe.  the  mixed  corporation,  or  part- 
nership device,  avotd.'i  the  opposite  evils  of 
ptirely  political  operation  and  Inadequate 
private  operation. 

In  the  immediately  preceding  paragraphs,  I 
have  discussed  only  what  I  regard  as  the  three 
m<  St  Important  proposals  in  the  economic 
sections  of  the  report.  The  others  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  A  dlsmlasal  wage  lor 
soldiers  and  for  factory  workers;  Government 
supervision  of  the  prf<ess  of  industrial  re- 
conversion to  peacetime  uses;  the  continua- 
tion of  some  war  plants  and  war  contracts; 
Government  grants  lor  plant  rehabilitation: 
a  new  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
or  a  Federal  Development  Corporation  for 
stimulating  Invefitment  in  basic  industries: 
low-Interest  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
needing  capital;  Governmeut  research  for 
new  processes  out  of  which  may  come  new 
industries:  the  openlpg  of  the  channels  of 
Investment  opportunity,  by  governmental  in- 
tervention where  necessary;  the  temporary 
retention  after  the  war  of  many  of  the  war 
economic  controH.  including  the  allocation 
of  scarce  raw  materials,  priorities  on  con- 
struction goods,  the  rationing  of  consumers' 
goods,  especially  durable  ones,  and  the  price 
controls  to  avoid  a  post-war  inflation;  the 
expansion  of  peacetime-goods  production; 
the  guarding  of  labor  standards  and  the 
stilct  enforcement  of  protective  labor  legisla- 
tion and  collective  bargaining;  the  retention 
In  Oovernment  hands  of  the  property  and 
pi'tentp  of  enemy  aliens;  the  enforcement 
of  antitrust  lawn  and  the  encouragement  of 
competition;  a  set  of  fiscal  policies  providing 
a  five-point  program  which  will  complement 
and  supplement  private  enterprise;  and  the 
initiation  of  a  large  public-works  program. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  is 
confident  that  our  Industrial  system  can  be 
reorgtunlzcd  so  as  to  give  us  a  post-war  era 
of  full  employment  and  universal  prosper- 
ity. One  of  Its  ablest  members,  who  Is  also 
its  chief  economLst.  E>r.  Alvin  E.  Hansen  thus 
describes  the  requisites  and  the  process: 

"We  have  to  make  up  our  minds  as  a 
Nation  that  we  will  not  permit  a  post-war 
depression  to  overwhelm  lis.  We  do  not  have 
to  take  economic  defeat  after  the  military 
victory  Is  won.  We  can,  if  we  will,  main- 
tain business  prosperity.  We  can  sustain  a 
continuing  demand  for  goods.  We  can  keep 
Indtistry  going  at  high  levels.  We  can  main- 
tain substantially  full  employment.  We  can 
achieve  a  society  In  which  everyone  capable 
of  and  willing  to  work  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  U-lng.  to  make  hla  contribu- 


tion, to  play  his  part  aa  a  citizen  of  a  pro- 
gressive, democratic  country.     •     •     • 

"Private  busineos  can  and  will  do  the  Job 
of  production.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  do  Its  part  to  Insure  a  sus- 
tained demand.  We  know  from  past  ex- 
perience that  private  enterprise  has  done  this 
for  limited  periods  only.  It  has  not  been  able 
to  Insure  a  continuous  and  sustained  de- 
mand " 

Here  Is  our  situation:  America  lias  the 
resources — physical,  moral,  and  mental— to 
produce  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  lux- 
uries in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  to 
provide  more  than  a  decent  living  for  all  her 
inhabitants,  and  to  lay  the  material  basis 
for  a  vastly  greater  equipment  of  health, 
education,  and  culture  than  was  ever  before 
within  the  reach  of  any  pt.>opU'  Our  na- 
tional Income  for  1943  will  probably  be  up- 
ward of  $125  000,000.000  This  amount  is 
three  times  the  national  inctune  produced  a 
decade  ago.  In  1933.  the  year  which  saw  the 
nadir  of  the  great  depression  In  tnal  dis- 
astrous year  the  volume  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  by  our  industries  and  our  em- 
ployed workers  was  only  forty-cme  itnU  three- 
fourths  billi  )n8  Shall  we  go  back  to  that 
disgraceful  figure  after  thi.-.  war  i.s  over?  In 
all  probability,  we  shall,  it  our  industrial 
leaders  and  our  Oovernment  adopt  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  policies  which  were  dum- 
Inant  between  1929  and  1933  There  is  grave 
danger  that  we  shall  do  that  very  thing  If  our 
pofct-war  policies  are  determined  by  some  of 
our  most  powerful  and  most  vocal  business 
leaders  and  by  a  Congress  whUh  holds  the 
same  views  as  our  present  House  of  Etepre- 
seritatlvcs. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  your  pro- 
fe.sslonul  life  begins  In  a  very  troubled  and 
very  uncertain  world.  The  most  destruc- 
tive. If  not  the  most  cruel,  war  In  human 
history  Is  not  yet  finished.  When  the  tens 
of  mlllloiiS  of  fighting  men  have  finally 
stacked  their  arms,  the  amount  ol  want,  suf- 
fering, misery,  and  despair  crying  out  for  re- 
lief and  assuagement  will  possibly  be  greater 
than  the  world  has  ever  belcre  witnessed  at 
any  one  time  or  period  Because  your  lot  Is 
ca.st  m  this  fortunate  country  of  ours,  you 
will  see  at  hrst  hand  very  Utile  of  all  this 
wretcliednt  Sfc  But  you  will  see  eiK  ugh  and 
hear  enough  to  challenge  not  only  your  Chris- 
tian sympathy  and  charity  but  your  Christian 
faith  and  intelligence.  You  will  need  that 
faith  when  you  are  tempted  to  question  the 
dlspvisitlons  of  Divine  Providence;  you  will 
need  that  Intelligence  when  you  are  calletl 
upon  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  po.st- 
wnr  social  c  rder  envisaged  and  delineated 
by  Pope  Pius  XII.  Your  Christian  faith  will 
enable  you  to  view  the  world's  misery  in  Its 
proper  proportions,  to  realizt-  always  tliat  the 
earthly  life  of  the  most  wretched  Individual 
endures  but  a  few  years.  whi;e  his  lile  beyoiul 
the  grave  Is  eternal.  Moved  by  faith  In 
God  and  love  of  God.  your  trained  intcKlgence 
can  help  mightily  to  make  the  world  a  better 
and  happier  place  for  the  beneficiaries  of  your 
services  and  ministrations. 


The  Anti-Poll-Tax  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  aa  oppor- 


tunity to  address  the  House  on  H.  R.  7, 
"a  bill  making  unlawful  the  requirement 
for  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  voting  in  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  national  offlces."  This  bill, 
in  my  opinion,  is  unconstitutional;  there- 
fore, pursuant  to  my  duty  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  under  a  solemn 
oath  of  ofBce  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Constitution,  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

My  personal  opinion  relating  to  a  Con- 
stitutional question  may  be  of  no  inter- 
est whatever  to  my  colIeaKues,  but  in  the 
light  of  my  oath  of  office  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  me  at  lea-st  that  I  satisfy  my 
own  consciencf  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  legi.'^lative  proposals  upon  which 
I  am  called  to  cast  my  vote  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives. 

I  shall  not  indulge  in  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  bill.  H  R. 
7.  but  I  do  wish  to  show  what  those  who 
framed  the  Federal  Con.stitution  had  in 
mind  when  they  provided  that  "the  elec- 
tors, in  each  State,  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature." 

I  shall  call  as  a  witness  to  testify 
on  this  point  Justice  James  Wilson  who 
sat  as  a  delegate  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution.  I  believe  he 
is  worthy  and  we!!  qualified  to  pass  upon 
the  intent  arid  purpo.'je  of  those  who  pro- 
po.sed.  defined  and  adopted  the  provision 
"tliat  the  electors,  in  each  State,  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature."  Hon.  James 
WiKson  of  PennsyJvania  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Ho  was  later  ap- 
pointed by  Grorpe  Washington  as  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates,  a  peisiiiun  wluch  he  held  luitil  he 
died.  It  was  in  1790  that  this  dislin- 
guislied  jurist  delivered  a  series  of  law 
lectures  in  the  Collece  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  one  of  these  lectures  he  explained 
the  philosophy  and  purpo.se  behind  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature  which  were  to  be  those 
requisite  for  the  electors  of  Uie  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures." Here  is  what  Justice  Wilson  has 
to  say  about  it: 

Tlii^  regulation  is  generous  and  wise.  It 
Is  generous;  for  It  entrusts  to  the  constitu- 
tions or  to  the  legLbla tares  ol  the  several 
States,  the  very  Important  jxiwer  of  ascer- 
taining and  directing  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  National  Lef;islature. 
This  unsuspicious  confidence  evinces.  In  the 
National  Constituuon.  the  most  friendly 
disposition  toward  the  gjveriiments  of  the 
several  Slates.  For  how  can  such  a  proper 
disposition  be  evinced  more  strongly  than 
by  providing  thut  its  legislature,  so  far  as 
respects  the  most  numerous  branch  of  It, 
should  stand  upon  the  same  foundation  with 
theirs;  and  by  providing  further,  that  this 
foundation  sliould  be  continued  or  altered  by 
the  States  themselves? 

This  regulatlc^D  is  nise  as  well  as  generous. 
An  attention  to  Its  genuine  principle  and 
tendency  must  have  a  strong  effect  In  pre- 
venting or  destroying  the  seeds  of  Jealousy, 
which  might  otherwise  spring  up,  with  re- 
gard to  the  genius  and  views  of  the  Nu::"nal 
Government.    It  b&a  embarked  Itself  on   the 
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aame  bottom  with  the  governments  of  the 
different  States;  can  a  stronger  proof  be  given 
of  Its  determination  to  sink  or  swim  with 
themt  Can  proof  be  given  of  a  stronger  de- 
sire to  live  In  mutual  harmony  and  affection? 
ThU  Is  an  object  of  the  last  Importance;  for, 
to  adopt  an  expression  used  by  my  Lord 
Bacon,  "the  uniting  of  the  hearts  and  af- 
fections of  the  people  is  the  life  and  true 
end  of  this  work  " 

The  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  this 
subject  place,  in  a  clear  and  striking  point  of 
view,  the  propriety  and.  Indeed,  the  political 
necessity  of  a -regulation  made  in  another 
part  of  this  Constitution.  In  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  it  is  provided  that 
"the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government."  Ita  own  existence,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment of  this  description,  depends  on 
theirs. 

As  the  doctrine  concerning  elections  and 
the  qualifications  of  electors  Is,  In  every  free 
cotintry,  a  doctrine  of  the  first  magnitude; 
and  as  the  National  Constitution  has,  with 
regard  to  this  doctrine,  rested  Itself  on  tlie 
governments  of  the  several  States;  It  wUl  be 
highly  proper  to  take  a  survey  of  those  pro- 
visions, which,  on  a  subject  so  interesting, 
have  been  made  by  the  different  State  con- 
stitutions, for  every  State  has  Justly  deemed 
the  subject  to  be  of  constitutional  Im- 
portance. 

I-^  the  constitution  ol  Pennsylvania,  the 
great  principle,  which  animates  and  governs 
this  subject,  is  secured  by  an  explicit  dec- 
laration that  "elections  shall  be  free  and 
equal."  This  la  enumerated  among  the  great 
points,  which  are  "excepted  out  of  the  general 
powers  of  governn.ent.  and  shall  forever  re- 
main inviolate."  Tlie  practical  operation  ol 
this  great  and  inviolable  principle  is  thus 
specified  and  directed; 

"It  elections  by  the  citizens,  every  free- 
man of  the  age  of  31  years,  having  resided  Ip 
the  State  2  years  next  before  the  election,  and 
within  that  lime  paid  a  Stale  or  county  tax, 
\^hich  shall  have  been  assessed  at  leaat  6 
months  before  the  election.  shaU  enjoy  the 
rights  of  an  elector." 

By  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire, 
"every  male  inhabitant,  with  town  prlvlleres. 
of  31  years  of  age,  paying  for  himself  a  poll 
tax,  has  a  right  to  vote.  In  the  town  or  pau-lsh 
wherein  he  dweUs,  In  the  election  of  repre- 
sents tlves." 

In  Massachusetts,  this  right  Is.  under  the 
constitution  enjoyed  by  "every  male  person, 
being  31  fears  of  age,  and  resident  In  any 
particular  town  In  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
space  of  1  year  next  preceding,  having  a  free- 
bold  estate  within  the  same  town,  of  the 
annual  Income  of  £3,  or  any  estate  of  the 
value  of  £60  "  Everyone  so  qualified  may  "vote 
in  the  choice  of  a  representative  for  the  said 
town." 

The  right  to  choose  representatives  in 
Rhode  Island  is  vested  In  "the  freemen  of  the 
respective  towns  or  places."  This  regulation 
Is  specified  In  the  charter  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  has  not  aasnmed  a  form  of 
govemn>ent  different  from  that  whl  h  la  con- 
tained In  the  above-mentioned  charter. 

The  qualifications  requisite,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  to  entitle  a  person  to  vote  at 
elections,  are  maturity  in  years,  quiet  and 
peaceable  behavior,  a  civil  converaatlon.  and 
40  shillings  freehold,  or  £40  personal  estate; 
If  the  selectmen  of  the  town  certify  a  person 
qualified  in  those  respects,  he  Is  admitted  a 
freeman,  on  his  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  State. 

The  constitution  of  New  York  ordains  "that 
every  maJe  Inhabitant  of  full  age,  who  shall 
have  personally  resided  within  one  of  the 
oountles  of  the  State,  for  6  months  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  day  of  election,  shall,  at 
such  election,  be  entitled  to  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  said  county  In  assembly;  If 
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during  the  time  aforesaid  he  shall  have  been 
a  freeholder,  possessing  a  freehold  of  the  value 
of  £20,  within  the  said  county,  or  have  rented 
a  tenement  therein  of  the  yearly  value  of  40 
shillings;  and  been  rated  and  actually  paid 
taxes  to  the  State. 

"All  Inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  of  full  age. 
who  are  worth  60  pounds,  proclamation 
money,  clear  estate  within  that  government, 
and  have  resided  within  the  county.  In  which 
they  shall  claim  a  vote,  for  12  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  representatives  In  assembly. 

"The  right  of  suffrage  is  not  specified  in 
the  constitution  of  Delaware;  but  It  is  pro- 
vided, that.  In  the  election  of  members  of  the 
legislature.  It  "shall  remain  as  exercised  by 
law  at  present.'  " 

"In  Maryland,  'all  freemen  above  21  years 
of  age  having  a  freehold  of  50  acres  of  land 
in  the  county.  In  which  they  offer  to  vote, 
and  residing  therein;  and  all  freemen  hav- 
ing prcjjerty  In  the  State  above  the  value  of 
30  pounds  current  money,  and  having  re- 
sided In  the  coimty,  in  which  they  offer  to 
vote,  1  whole  yjear  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, shall  have  a  right  of  suffrage  in  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  for  such  county'." 

Wc  find,  in  the  constitution  of  Virginia, 
no  specification  of  the  right  of  suffrage:  It  is 
declared,  however,  that  this  right  shall  re- 
main as  It  was  exercised  at  the  time  when 
that  constitution  was  made. 

It  Is  provided  by  the  constitution  of  North 
Carolina,  "that  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  who  have  been  Inhabitants  of  any 
county  within  the  State  12  months  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  day  of  election,  and 
shall  have  paid  public  taxes,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  the  county  in  which  they  reside." 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  South 
Carolina,  "every  free  white  man,  of  the  age  of 
21  years,  being  a  citlaen  of  the  State,  and 
having  resided  In  It  2  years  previous  to  the 
day  of  election,  and  who  has  a  freehold  of 
50  acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot.  of  which  he 
hath  been  legally  seized  and  possessed  at  least 
6  months  before  such  election,  or.  not  having 
such  freehold  or  lot.  has  resided  within  the 
election  district.  In  which  he  offers  to  give 
his  vote.  6  months  before  election,  and  has, 
the  preceding  year,  paid  a  tax  of  3  shillings 
sterling  towards  the  support  of  government, 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  for  the  election  dis- 
trict in  which  he  holds  such  property  or  is 
so  resld«»nt" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  quoted  Justice 
James  Wilson  at  some  length  because  I 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  that,  "We  now  realize  that  the 
laws  of  every  nation  are  determined  by 
their  own  historical  study,  not  only  as  to 
details,  but  as  to  structure,  and  if  we  fail 
to  attend  to  this,  we  cannot  duly  appre- 
ciate the  system  as  we  find  It  at  a  given 
time." 

It  may  siui;>riB«  some  persons  who 
have  become  so  hysterical  over  the  poll 
tax  to  find  that  in  the  State  Constitution 
of  New  Hampshire  the  provision  that  a 
poll  tax  must  be  paid  as  a  condition  pre- 
ced^t  to  the  right  to  vote  existed  at  the 
time  and  prior  to  the  time  that  this  lec- 
ture was  delivered  by  Justice  Wilson, 
which  was  in  1790.  Those  who  framed 
our  Federal  Comstitution  were  aware  of 
the  then  existing  stringent  State  "quali- 
fications for  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legislatures,"  yet 
this  whole  subject  was  left  to  the  States. 

I  close  this  argument  by  quoting  the 
concluding  observations  of  Justice  Wil- 
son on  this  important  subject: 


From  the  foregolrxg  enumeration — Its 
length  and  Its  minuteness  will  be  Justified  by 
Its  Importance — from  the  foregoing  enu- 
meration of  the  provisions,  which  have  been 
made.  In  the  several  States,  concerning  the 
right  of  suffrage,  we  are  well  warranted,  I 
think.  In  drawing  this  broad  and  general  In- 
ference— that.  In  the  United  States,  this  right 
Is  extended  to  every  freeman,  who,  by  his 
residence,  has  given  evidence  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  country,  who,  by  having  prop- 
erty, or  by  being  In  a  situation  to  acquire 
property,  possesses  a  common  Interest  with 
his  fellow  citizens;  and  who  Is  not  In  such 
uncomfortable  circumstances,  as  to  render 
him  necessarily  dependent,  for  his  subsist- 
ence, on  the  will  of  others. 

By  the  same  enumeration,  we  are  enabled. 
with  conscious  pleasure,  to  view  and  to  dis- 
play the  close  approximation,  which,  on  this 
great  subject,  the  constitutions  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  have  made,  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready seen  to  be  the  true  principles  and  the 
correct  theory  of  freedom. 

Again;  the  same  enumeration  places  in  the 
strongest  and  most  striking  light,  the  wisdom 
and  the  generous  confidence,  whic!-  rested 
one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  National 
Government  upon  the  foundation  prepared 
for  It  by  the  governments  of  the  several 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that 
if  the  Congress  will  steadfastly  keep 
within  the  powers  granted  to  it  imder  the 
Constitution  and  not  seek  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  it  fla- 
grantly attempted  in  H.  R.  7,  it  will  result 
in  that  harmony  of  action  between  the 
several  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  essential  to  national  unity, 
which  the  fathers  in  their  wisdom  sought 
to  attain. 


H 


Tbe  Anti-PoII-Tax  BiO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or  AUlBAMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thursday.  May  27,  1943 
HOBBS.    Mr.     Speaker,     under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  Post: 

POLL    TAX 

The  saUor  who  Interrupted  the  debate  In 
the  House  on  the  antl-poll-tax  bill  explained 
afterward  that  he  had  come  to  see  how  a 
democracy  works  and  found  them  (the  Con- 
gressmen) "fighting  the  CivU  War  all  over 
again."  That  is  an  excellent  description  of 
the  effect  upon  legislative  tempers  of  the  in- 
opportime  restirrection  of  the  poll-tax  Issue. 
The  Post  holds  ntt  brief  for  the  poll  tax.  It 
Is  generally  conceded  that  the  few  Southern 
States  that  still  make  payment  of  poll  taxes 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  do  so  for  ulterior 
motives.  By  Insisting  on  payment  of  the 
poll  tax  they  succeed.  In  effect,  in  disfran- 
chising Negroes,  as  well  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  poorer  white  population.  The 
result  Is  that  Members  of  Congress  from 
some  Southern  States  are  elected  under  a 
system  of  voting  that  can  t>e  caUed  demo- 
cratic only  by  courtesy. 

The  question  nevertheless  arises  M  to 
whether  any  substantial  progress  In  the  di- 
rection of  a  more  genuinely  democratic  sys- 
tem of   ooDfti  If  salon  ■!   representatton  would 
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achieve  a  society  In  whlcn  everyone  capaoie 
of  and  ■willing  to  work  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  U-lng.  to  make  his  oonuibu- 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 


wnicn  migni  oinerwise  spring  up,  wiin  re- 
gard to  the  genliis  and  views  of  the  NU.'onal 
Governraent.    It  baa  embarked  lUelf  on   the 


lucn  eiecxion.    oe  eniiuea  lo  vove  lor  repre- 
wntativea  of  the  said  county  In  assembly;  If 
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son  on  this  Important  subject: 
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result  from  Federal  legislation  abolishing 
poll-tax  requirements  In  elections  for  Fed- 
eral ofiSce.  Opponents  of  the  measure  at- 
tach great  significance  to  the  constitutional 
Issue  involved.  They  argue  that  the  anti- 
poll-tax  bill  violates  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  right  of  the  States  to  Judge  the 
qualifications  of  voters.  We  think  such  argu- 
ments are  sound,  but  we  also  think  that  the 
Importance  of  the  constitutional  Issue  has 
been  exaggerated  by  both  friends  and  foes 
of  anti-poll-tax  legislation.  The  burning  Is- 
sue^ the  one  that  cau-^es  tempers  to  rise  and 
leads  to  the  acrimonious  debate  that  fans 
southern  antagonisms  and  lines  up  North 
against  South— Is  the  race  Issue. 

To  the  embattled  Soutnern  opposition 
anti-poll-tax  legislation  Is  regarded  as  a  ds?- 
vlous  device  for  forcing  the  South  to  en- 
franchise Negroes  who  have  been  prevented 
from  voting  by  Inability  or  unwillingness  'o 
pay  poll  taxes.  As  a  result,  some  hotheaded 
Southern  opponents  of  the  bill  Just  passed 
by  the  House  have  served  notice  that  the 
Southern  poll-tax  States  would  find  means 
of  evading  a  Federal  legislative  mandate 
aimed  at  reform  of  their  voting  methods. 
This  Is  not  an  empty  threat.  There  are  In- 
numerable ways  of  preventing  a  free  ex.>rcise 
of  the  voting  privilege  if  the  people  are  so 
minded.  Educational  and  literacy  tests  can 
be,  and  have  been,  perverted  to  such  base 
ends.  And  If  all  elso  fails,  a  most  effective 
device  for  keeping  people  from  exercising 
the  franchise  Is  terrorism.  Voters  have  to 
be  assured  protection  at  the  polls  and  In 
their  homes  in  order  to  make  the  legal  right 
to  vote  anything  more  than  an  empty  priv- 
ilege. 

Is  the  Federal  Government  prepared  to  ac- 
cord protection  to  disfranchised  voters  in 
parts  of  the  country  whore  the  State  author- 
ities either  cannot  or  do  not  choose  to  ac- 
cord it?  Of  course,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  In  no  position  to  undertake  such  policing 
tasks.  The  responsibility  rests  with  the 
States,  and  we  must  depend  upon  the  people 
of  the  States,  too.  to  support  and  enforce 
demands  for  reforms  In  election  practices. 
They  have  already  done  so  in  some  Southern 
States.  They  will  be  much  more  likely  to  do 
so  In  the  remaining  poll-tax  States  If  they 
are  left  to  accomplish  reforms  without  be- 
ing subjected  to  a  kind  of  Federal  compul- 
sion that  would  be  effective  only  In  sowing 
dissension  at  a  time  when  national  unity 
needs  to  be  sedulously  cultivated. 


Point  Values   of   Farm-Produced   Butter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1943 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Wish  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  two  letters,  one  concerning  the 
point  values  of  farm-produced  butter, 
and  the  other  concerning  transportation 
for  church  services  by  school  busses: 

OmcE  OF  Price  Administration. 
Washington,  D    C  .  May  19,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Lindlxy  Beckworth. 
House  of  Represcntatii  es. 
My  Dear  Congressm.an:   This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  communication  of  May  10,  1943.  in 
which   you   quote   a   wire   from   Mr.   Ben   C. 
Ma:ab  e.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Hende.-son, 
Tex  .  relative  to  the  point  value  of  farm-pro- 


duced butter  where  kIcw  movemci'.t  durlrg 
flush  milk  production  sei'son  threatens 
waoto  or  spoilage. 

Amendment  21  to  Ration  Order  No.  16. 
Issued  May  11.  1943.  provides  that  the  point 
value  of  farm-produced  butter  may  bo  re- 
duced In  Instances  where  certain  conditions 
exist.  Two  copies  of  the  amendment  are 
enclosed  for  your  Information. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  In  this  matter 
and   trust   that   the   amendment   will  relieve 
the  situation  In  the  critical   areas. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prentiss  M.  BaowN, 

i4dmiTiJsfrafor. 


OmCE  FOR  EMFRcrNCT  M.AN\CEMrNT, 

May  20,  1943. 

Hon.    LiNDLEY    BECKWORTH. 

House   of   Rrpresentatncs, 

WashingtOTi.  D   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  memorandum  of  May 
14.  and  your  letter  of  May  5  to  Mr.  Prentiss 
Brown  with  which  you  enclosed  the  card  you 
received  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Clme.  route  2.  box 
248,  Kilgore,  Tex  ,  In  reference  to  using  a 
.school  bus  for  transporting  people  to  and 
from  church 

The  use  of  school  buses  has  been  restricted 
by  our  policy  statement  Issued  November  16 
and  General  Order  10-A,  copies  of  which  are 
enclosed. 

You  will  notice  that  Item  501  40  (8)  of 
General  Order  10  A  makes  prt)Vl-->ion  for 
transporting  people  to  and  from  church  for 
the  regular  weekly  service  If  no  other  trans- 
portation service  Is  available.  Thus,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  proper  for  you  to  Indicate 
to  Mr.  Cllne  that  the  regulations  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  will  not  prohibit 
supplying  transportation  service  to  church 
by  means  of  school  busses. 
Sincerely    yours, 

C    W    Young, 
Deputy  Director. 


Ban  Hits  State  Revenues 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or  pennstlvaj^ia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  from  the 
Johnstown  Tribune  of  Monday  May  24, 
1943: 

BAN    HTTS  state   REVENUES 

State  gasoline  tax  revenues,  already  greatly 
reduced  by  rationing  and  the  ban  en  pleas- 
ure driving,  will  decline  further  as  a  result 
of  the  most  recent  order  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  cutting  by  40  percent  the 
allowances  for  commercial  vehicles 

Gasoline  tax  collections  for  January  and 
February  driving  In  13  Eastern  States  were 
44.7  and  44  2  percent,  respectively,  below  col- 
lections for  the  same  months  of  1942.  The 
ban  on  plea-^ure  driving  was  in  effect  during 
those  2  months  It  was  lifted  In  March,  but 
has  again  been  slapped  on  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board States,  and  in  addition  the  gas  allow- 
ances for  trucks,  taxicabs,  and  other  types 
of  commerci.^  vehicles  have  been  sharply 
reduced 

The  greatest  revenue  los.se«.  of  course,  are 
In  the  16  Eastern  States  In  which  rationing 
has  been  most  .severe  For  the  remauider 
of   the   Slates  reporting  ga^-tax  coUectioriS, 


there  was  a  drop  of  only  38  and  29  percent 
below  the  figures  for  the  same  months  last 
year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  however, 
what  the  result  would  be  from  a  Nation- 
wide ban  on  pleasure  driving  and  a  uniform 
cut  In  coupon  values  throughout  the  country. 

Motorists  of  the  16  Eastern  States  referred 
to  are  naturally  resentful  of  the  higher  cou- 
pon values  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
most  of  which  produce  no  oil  and  have  to  de- 
pend upon  rail  transportation  for  their  sup- 
plies. Western  Pennsylvania,  which  produces 
more  gasoline  than  It  can  dispose  of.  Is  held 
to  I'j  gallons  a  week  on  A  coupons,  while 
some  States  In  which  there  are  neither  oil 
wells  nor  refineries  continue  to  get  more  gen- 
erous allowances. 

In  all  such  States,  of  course,  gas-tax  reve- 
nues are  higher  than  in  those  In  which  the 
restrictions  are  more  severe. 

The  motorists  of  western  Pennsylvania  are 
Just  as  patriotic  as  any  other  cla.ss  of  citizens. 
Tliere  is  comparatively  little  criticism  of  ra- 
tioning edicts,  but  they  are  entitled  to  a 
better  explanation  of  restrictions  than  any 
that  has  so  far  been  forthcoming  from  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Oil  Ad- 
ministrator Ickes. 


Omaha  Junior  Chamber  Opposes  Draftiof 
Fathers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  aco  I  received  the  following  wire 
from  Omaha; 

Omaha  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  to- 
day In  general  meeting  overwiielmlngly  op- 
posed the  drafting  of  fathers. 

At  railroad  cro.=;sings  there  Is  usually 
a  sign  reading  "Stop,  look,  and  listen." 
Indifference  to  the  warning  of  that  mes- 
sage can  and  frequently  does  result  in 
disaster.  I  attach  the  same  degree  of 
Importance  to  the  foregoing  message  of 
the  Omaha  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  know  these  men.  They  are  loyal 
patriotic  Americans  who  are  meeting 
their  responsibility  to  their  country. 
When  they  protest  there  is  a  rea.son. 
These  men  must  carry  the  burden  cre- 
ated by  the  present  conflict,  after  those 
in  charge  today  !tave  stepped  out  from 
under.  If  the  American  home  is 
wrecked  by  this  war  we  have  lost  regard- 
less of  any  thrilling  moments  of  military 
glory.  That  in  substance  is  what  this 
message  from  the  Omaha  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  means. 

I  plead  with  those  in  whose  hands  the 
destiny  of  America  is  entrusted,  to  listen 
to  the  sensible  appeal  of  the  folks  back 
home.  Use  the  manpower  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  United  Nations.  For 
example,  to  the  South  of  us  are  nations 
who  have  declared  war  on  the  Axis  with 
a  population  of  almost  86.000.000  of 
people.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  have 
not  yet  furnished  one  company  of  sol- 
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di«rs  to  the  fighting  fronts.  Share  with 
them  the  glory  of  defeating  tyranny. 
Prove  to  them  that  this  Is  a  partnership 
fight,  and  not  an  Imperialistic  venture 
by  the  United  States  and  other  large 
empires.  Words  alone  will  not  do.  Give 
them  a  part  in  the  fight. 


Six-Month  Annhrersarjr  of  the  Coast 
Guard  SPARS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or   VXBCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPEBSEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  23 
marked  the  6 -month  anniversary  of  the 
authorization  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, the  service  Imown  throughout  the 
United  States  as  the  SPARS.  On  the  6- 
month  anniversary  date  the  Director  of 
the  SPARS,  Lt.  Comdr.  Dorothy  C.  Strat- 
ton.  made  it  known  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  SPARS'  first  6  months  of  ex- 
istence the  organisation  was  approxi- 
mately three-fifths  of  the  way  toward 
its  1943  procurement  goal  of  5,000 
women. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  this  procurement  record.  It 
shows  that  women  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

Beginning  Jime  14  all  recruit  and  spe- 
cial training  of  SPARS  will  be  concen- 
trated at  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Training  Station  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
Vice  Admiral  Russell  R.  Waesche,  Com- 
mandant, announced  May  21.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  contracted  for  use  of 
the  Palm  Beach  Biltmore  Hotel  there. 
Its  Bun  and  Surf  Club  and  part  of  a 
nearby  golf  course  which  will  be  used 
for  drill  purposes.  At  this  ideally  situ- 
ated station  recruits  ^ill  \ye  received  at 
the  rate  of  650  a  month,  according  to 
present  schedules.  After  recruits  have 
completed  their  t>asic  training  most  of 
them  will  be  kept  on  at  Palm  Beach  for 
an  additional  12  to  16  weeks'  training  in 
specialty  schools. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  also  undertaken 
the  entire  training  of  its  SPAR  oflBcer 
candidates  at  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Academy  at  New  London,  Conn. 
Previously  SPAR  officer  candidates  re- 
ceived a  preliminary  4  weeks'  training  at 
the  Uunited  States  midshipmen's  school 
at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.. 
followed  by  3  weeks  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  The  new  method  takes  a  week 
off  the  training  period  and  gives  officers 
of  the  Women's  Reserve  a  more  complete 
indoctrination  In  the  Coast  Guard. 

When  the  Palm  Beach  station  opens 
on  June  14,  approximately  800  women 
will  answer  muster  roll.  This  number 
will  include  350  recruits  fresh  from  civil- 
ian life.  The  others  will  be  enlisted 
SPARS  who  have  completed  basic 
training  and  are  assigned  to  the  specialty 
achcols  at  Palm  Beach. 


Approximately  800  SPARS  have  been 
trained  and  are  assigned  to  duty  stations 
where  eventnany  they  will  release  men 
for  active  sea  diity.  Many  of  them  have 
already  replaced  men  who  have  gone  to 
sea. 

This  number  includes  approximately 
300  SPARS  who  are  at  ix-esent  on  doty 
at  Coast  Guard  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington, and  75  others  who  are  in  units  op- 
erating under  headquarters.  This  means 
a  large  number  of  Coast  Guardsmen  re- 
leased from  headquarters  duties  for  ac- 
tive service. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  SPARS  are  as- 
signed to  duty  as  yeomen,  that  is.  typists 
or  stenographers.  About  30  percent  are 
trained  as  storekeepers,  who  are  con- 
cerned with  pay  and  supply.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Crast  Guard  will  shortly 
complete  its  recruitment  and  training  of 
women  for  radio  work,  although  approxi- 
mately 100  SPARS  are  still  in  Navy  radio 
training  schools.  Radio  training  will  not 
be  given  at  Palm  Beach. 

In  addition  to  800  SPARS  who  have 
been  trained  and  are  on  the  job  and  ap- 
proximately 800  more  who  begin  recruit 
or  specialty  training  at  Palm  Beach  on 
June  14.  there  Is  a  considerable  backlog 
of  SPARS  who  are  awaiting  orders  to 
proceed  to  the  Palm  Beach  station  for 
recruit  training.  There  are  also  several 
hundred  SPARS  who  are  completing 
training  In  Navy  schools.  These  are  the 
last  SPARS  who  will  be  trained  in  Navy 
schools,  except  for  a  few  communications 
officers  who  will  continue  to  attend  Navy 
radio  schools.  All  together  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2,800  SPARS,  either  assigned 
to  duty,  in  training  or  awaiting  call  to 
recruit  schools. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  its  training  of 
the  Women's  Reserve,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  moved  with  its  usual  dispatch  and 
with  a  minimum  of  fanfare.  It  Is  a  re- 
minder of  that  motto  which  many  of  us 
have  seen  behind  the  desk  of  Admiral 
Waesche,  "Certainly  it  can  be  done." 

The  new  training  facilities  for  SPAR 
enlisted  and  officer  personnel  are  ade- 
quate for  the  training  of  increased 
quotas  of  women  reservists  if  the  scope 
of  military  operations  increases.  Tlie 
Coast  Guard,  according  to  Admiral 
Waesche,  is  preparing  to  train  Women 
Reservists  up  to  10  percent  of  authorized 
strength.  This  may  ultimately  mean 
15,000  women  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  When  and  if  this  num- 
ber of  SPARS  becomes  necessary  the 
Coast  Guard  is  prepared  to  train  them. 

The  Coast  Guard,  as  we  all  know,  has 
a  record  of  service  and  courage  which 
glorifies  It  for  all  Americans.  It  is  a 
small  sturdy  service  performing  varied 
peacetime  tasks  at  home  as  well  as  in 
foreign  waters.  Tt  is  made  up  of  volun- 
teers, men  proud  of  their  branch  of  the 
service,  and  men  who  are  proud  to  urge 
women  to  don  the  uniform  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

We  have  heard  some  talk  of  late  about 
men's  imwilllngnv^s  to  advise  women  to 
don  the  uniform.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Stratton  said  recently  on  this 
point: 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  considerable 
number  of  American  men  are  advising  women 
not  to  serve  In  imiform.    Tbat  woxild  hardly 


be  in  cluu-«ctar  with  American  woinsa's  well- 
known  sbUlty  to  make  up  their  own  minds, 
nor  with  American  men's  pride  in  Amerlcaa 
women's  long  tradition  of  courage  azid  serv- 
ice In  wartime.  We  find  that  American  men 
In  service  are  proud  that  American  women 
have  been  aoo^ited  In  the  fighting  forcas 
as  coworkws  on  the  basts  of  equal  pay  and 
equal  rank  and  ratings.  Women  in  uni- 
form count  on  men  in  uniform  for  support 
and  they  get  It  right  along  the  line. 

As  a  small  organisation  the  Women's 
Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  atile 
to  keep  regimentatitm  and  mihtarisation 
of  women  in  its  service  to  a  minannm 
and  to  give  a  maximum  of  freedom,  with- 
out relaxing  diacii^ine.  Tlw  Coast 
Guard  arranges  hoiKing  tor  groups  of 
SPARS  in  the  largest  cities  where  there 
are  SPAR  concentrations.  Such  quar- 
ters have  been  contracted  for  in  severed 
cities,  including  Washington.  Bc^baa,  and 
St.  Louis  to  date,  and  contracts  are  be- 
ing iiegotiated  in  other  cities.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  where  approximatetly  900 
SPARS  are  now  on  duty  at  headquarters, 
two  houses  have  already  t>een  converted 
to  SPAR  residences.  The  largest  and 
most  recent  of  these  is  the  Randies 
School  where  young  man  formerly  pre- 
pared for  Annapohs.  It  is  the  policy  to 
make  SPAR  residences,  wherever  they 
may  be  located,  as  homelike  and  as  little 
like  barracks  as  possitjle. 

These  SPAR  residences,  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
Coitst  Guard,  and  the  close  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  Women's  Re- 
serve and  the  Coast  Guard  proper  have, 
no  doubt,  been  factors  in  helping  the 
SPARS  meet  their  recruiting  goals.  Ad- 
miral Waesche  is  confident  that  the 
Coast  Guard  will  obtain  and  train  the 
full  complement  of  5.000  SPMiS  in  1M3. 
despite  the  growing  shortage  of  woman- 
power  in  the  country. 

Commander  Stratton  has  pointed  out 
that  recruitment  of  women  for  ttie  uni- 
formed services  is  essentially  a  problem 
of  the  Nation's  effective  use  of  woman- 
power.  Several  vital  phases  of  oiu"  war 
effort,  particularly  industry  and  agri- 
culture, are  drawing  heavily  on  the  res- 
ervoir from  which  the  Women's  Reserves 
of  the  armed  forces  are  recruiting.  It  is 
possible  that  we  overestimated  the  sise 
of  this  reservoir.  There  is  necessarily  a 
limited  number  of  women  who  quaUfy 
for  military  service.  They  must,  first  of 
all.  be  mobile,  able  to  leave  their  homes 
and  communities,  and  nxrve  about  upon 
ctxnmand  of  their  service.  They  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  36,  in  good 
health,  able  to  pass  the  military  phy^cal 
examination.  Married  women  with  chil- 
dren younger  than  18  are  not  qualified. 
At  present,  2  years  of  high-school  or 
business-school  training  are  required.  In 
the  case  of  the  SPARS  women  married  to 
Coast  Guardsman  do  not  qualify,  al- 
though after  they  have  completed  thetr 
recruit  training  SPARS  may  marry  men 
in  the  same  service. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  qual- 
ifications will  have  to  be  made  broader. 
We  might  very  wdil  be  considering  the 
advisability  of  admitting  girls  younger 
than  20  into  the  uniformed  services.  Of 
course,  recruitment  of  women  from  the 
age  group  below  20  presents  new  prob- 
lems of  supervision  in  the  hours  off  duty. 
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Tex  ,  relative  to  the  point  value  of  rarm-pro-    |   oX   the  State*  reporting  gas-tax  collections,    ,    not  yet  furnished  one  company  of   sol- 
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These  problems  are  not  insurmountable, 
however. 

Boys  younRor  than  20  are  in  the  armed 
services.  Perhaps  we  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Rirls  in  the  same  age  group  to 
qualify  for  the  uniformed  services.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  welcomed  in 
Industry  or  agriculture.  In  fact,  both  of 
those  branches  are  making  a  direct  bid 
for  their  services. 

We  might  also  be  thinking  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  admittin  women  older  than 
36  to  the  rc-nks.  Many  women  of  40  ful- 
fill physical  and  other  qualifications  for 
the  Women's  Reserve. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  second  6 
months  of  their  flr.st  year  the  SPARS  will 
Improve  on  their  airiady  splendid  record 
of  service.  They  have  proved  that  they 
were  well  named  from  the  first  letters  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  Latin  motto  and  its 
English  translation.  That  motto  is 
•'Semper  paratus — always  ready." 

On  the  6-month  anniver.sary  of  their 
admission  to  the  Coa  -  Guard  Reserve  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  ever- 
ready  SPARS  and  wish  them  continuing 
success. 


Dictatorship  by  Default 


EIITENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exte'nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  in.sert  a  splendid  editorial  from 
the  Roane  County  Banner,  published  at 
Kingston,  Tenn.,  in  my  district,  entitled 
"Dictatorship  by  Default": 

DICTATORSHIP    BY    DEFAULT 

There  is  a  possibility  that  this  Nation  tnay 
fo  totalitarian  by  default  And  If  that  hap- 
pens, we  will  see  "the  beginning  of  a  cycle 
of  tyrRnny  and  Impoverishment  such  as 
otUer  nations  have  experienced  when  the 
Individual  was  superseded  by  the  state." 
Thai  is  the  warnmE;  of  Eric  John.son,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Chamber  cl  Com- 
merce. 

The  danger  of  America  going  totalitarian 
arises  from  the  Illusion  that  government  Is 
blessed  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wis- 
dom and  cash,  which  can  be  drawn  on  freely 
without  any  strings  attached  to  freedom.  It 
Is  a  dangerous  lllu.«:on,  a  warped  conception 
of  democracy,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
a  .itaagering  growth  of  bureaucracy,  del  .  and 
pclitical  domination  of  private  eflort.  It 
iiiust  be  ara.sed  before  the  future  can  be 
approached  with  confidence. 

Our  Ripubllc  became  great  becnuse  It  has 
always  been  a  land  of  Individual  enterprise. 
Its  jjeople  grew  str4>ng  btcau^e  they  were  free 
and  self-reliant.  A  man  who  liad  a  good 
Idea  and  was  willing  to  work  to  put  It  into 
effect  received  encouragement  and  reward, 
providing  he  could  actually  give  people  some- 
thing they  needed  and  wanted.  Thus  in- 
dustry was  built.  Hard  work  by  individuals 
keeps  It  going.  Our  bountiful  natural  re- 
sources— the  oil.  coal,  and  metals  so  vital  to 
victory — would  still  be  buried  In  the  ground 
but  fox  the  individuals  who  were  not  alra:d 


to  take  risks  and  back  up  those  risks  with  a 
lot  of  sweat. 

The  people  of  many  nations  are  counting 
on  this  country.  The  men  and  women  of 
America  are  literally  the  last  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter civilization.  It  is  Ir.crncelvable  that,  with 
the  tradition  of  greatness  which  is  theirs, 
tliey  will  .seek  to  solve  their  problems  by 
following  the  same  tawdry  path  of  govern- 
ment Idolatry  that  has  destroyed  civiliza- 
tion In  a  large  part  of  the  world. 


No  More  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27,  1943 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  fo'-lowins!  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  25. 
1943: 

NO   MORE   STr.IKE.S 

I  am  Ju.<:t  another  AmoriC;in  solcller  who 
has  Ju'jt  read  of  one  of  the  walk-cuts  in  an 
essential  war  Industry  ov.r  there  on  the 
mainland.  I  can  truly  say  that  thousands 
of  American  soldiers,  lil:e  myself,  are  mutual 
In  our  feelings  concerning  the  strikes  which 
are  now  in  progress.  We  (soldiers  en  the  war 
frnnt.>-)  all  believe  that  the  news  Rbout  the 
strikes  will  be  carried  throughout  the  world, 
thus  giving  the  Axis  an  advantage  in  the  war 
and  an  opportunity  to  believe  that  their  w-ar 
plans  are  more  workable  than  ours  and  that 
they,  the  Axis,  are  producing  more  products 
necessary  to  winning  the  war  than  we  are. 
We  don't  want  that. 

I  bfilevp  that  the  strikers  have  forgotten 
that  our  one  main  Job  is  to  win  this  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  You  strikers  must 
realize  that  thcce  str;l:rs  are  slowing  the 
production  of  needed  materials  and  ammuni- 
tion which  we  soldiers  on  this  Pncillc  inland 
here,  as  well  as  on  all  other  war  fronts,  are 
m  need  of  in  order  to  carry  on  our  immediate 
Jobs. 

I  strongly  feel  that  you  people  who  are 
walking  out  of  the  plants  on  our  continent 
do  not  realize  that  at  present  you  are  living 
imder  the  best  conditions  of  any  peoples  In 
the  entire  world  and  that  asking  for  more 
money,  and  the  right  to  smoke  on  the  Job, 
and  any  other  personal  favors  is  far  b?yond 
good  Judgment,  and  is.  Indeed,  an  unfaithful 
act  for  people  w  ho  are  true  Americans.  Com- 
pare your  living  conditions  to  that  of  the 
people  In  England.  Tlie  people  in  England 
aie  enduring  endless  bombings  and  suffering. 
Compare  your  living  conditions  with  that  of 
the  Chinese.  The  people  In  China  have  and 
are  enduring  constant  battle.  The  building 
of  the  Burma  Road  by  the  Chinese  with  their 
bare  hands  in  order  to  defend  themselves  and 
advance  their  war  eHoris  is  a  good  example  of 
conditions  which  have  existed  in  China. 
They  are  not  striking  for  more  personal 
favors. 

And  so  these  strikes  which  you  are  carry- 
ing on  in  the  Stales,  despite  your  already 
favorable  conditions  as  compared  to  those  of 
all  other  peoples  In  the  world,  are  slowing 
down  this  war.  Strikes  are  an  Indication  of 
your  letting  us  dov/n.  I,  and  all  other  serv- 
icemen, are  doing  cur  parts  to  help  v.ln  thla 


war;  we  aren't  letting  you  down — dont  you 
let  us  down,  for  we  need  your  help 

Pvt.  Albert  Stephenson. 
Overseas,  May  1943. 


Money— The    Mo$t    Important    lisue    in 
the  World  Today 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   ID.'HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI3 

Friday,  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  twenty-seventh  in-^t^'.lment 
of  Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  monf^y. 
In  this  installment  the  Senator  touches 
upon  another  fundamental  principle  of 
economic  law.  the  provision  that  makes 
for  a  monetary  unit  of  stable  value,  the 
monetary  foundation  of  any  stable  na- 
tional economy — so  aptly  stated  by  a  con- 
temporary Senator  of  that  period  in  an- 
other speech  here: 

It  Is  in  a  volume  of  money  keeping  even 
pace  with  advancing  population  and  com- 
merce and  In  the  resulting  steadiness  of 
prices  that  the  wholescme  nutriment  of  a 
healthy  vitality  Is  to  be  found  the  Irghest 
moral,  intellectual,  and  material  development 
of  nations  Is  prompted  by  the  use  of  m>.iney 
of  unchanging  value. 

The  twenty-seventh  Installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  follows: 

Let  us  take  the  reasonable  medium  esti- 
mate there,  4.5O0.UO0  pounds  of  flnt  silver,  its 
value  $69,795,000.  What  Is  the  Increase  cf 
population  since  1880?  Four  million  four 
hundred  and  five  thou.sand  What  is  the  per 
capita''  Twtlve  marks  per  capita,  equal  to 
tl2  696  400,  reducing  the  stock  of  stiver  to 
$57,108  000  In  legal  thalers,  the  most  of  it  In 
bank  as  reserve  money  Did  she  coin  it?  Has 
she  coined  any  since  IS'iO? 

Germany  in  1882  and  up  to  1839.  accoi-dmg 
to  our  cen.su.s  reports,  ar.d  in  1891,  coined  $11  - 
870,460  in  sub.sidiary  silver,  wiUch  shov.s  tl-.at 
she  has  carried  out  her  monetary  policy,  and 
there  can  be  no  possible  danger  from  that 
source.  Tlie  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  on 
the  18th  of  August  1893.  had  geld  coin 
£36,725,250  and  silver  i;i2,241,7.S2,  so  th.nt 
from  $57,000,000  to  $60,000,000  is  all  there  Is 
of  standard  silve.  thalers  in  Germany,  and 
they  are  a  full  legal  tender  and  circulating  at 
a  par  with  gold  I  say  all  the  pretensions  that 
we  are  going  to  be  flooded  with  silver  from 
Germany  are  without  foundation 

Now  go  to  Great  Britain  Nobody  can  claim 
that  her  $100,000000  of  silver  will  ever  be 
brought  here  Great  Britain,  the  Un'.t(  d 
Kingdom,  has  38,000  000  population.  $360.- 
COO,C00  gold  and  flOOOOCOOO  bUbsldiary  silver 
coin  money,  coined  at  the  ratio  of  14  28  to  1, 
and  a  full  Ie;!al  tender  up  to  $10,  now  in 
circulation  as  money  among  the  people — 
used  in  nearly  all  the  transactions  In  amounts 
below  $10.  and  redeemable  In  gold  whenever 
gold  Is  wanted. 

It  Is  worse  than  ridiculous  to  pretend  even 
that  any  portion  cf  that  silver  money  will 
ever  be  dumped  Into  our  mints,  at  an  actual 
loss  in  its  value  of  10  7  cents  on  every  dollar. 
There  is  no  danger  from  that  source 

Now  for  France,  P.ance  has  a  p<.pulation 
of  39,000.000.  eight  hundred  millions  gold,  the 


Ian  life.  The  others  will  be  enlisted 
SPARS  who  have  completed  basic 
training  and  are  assigned  to  the  specialty 
schools  at  Palm  Beach. 


point: 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  considerable 
number  of  American  men  are  advising  women 
not  to  Mrre  In  tinlform.    Tbat  would  hardly 


kZian  au  imo  vnc  uniiurmcu  vcrrnxa.     \^\ 

course,  recruitment  of  women  from  the 
age  group  below  20  presents  new  prob- 
lems of  supervisloil  In  the  hours  off  duty. 
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largest  stock  In  any  nation,  and  six  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  silver,  coined  at  ratio  of 
16  2  to  1,  and  a  full  legal  tender  In  all  pay- 
ments, the  equal  In  all  respects  of  her  gold 
coin,  and  absolute  money.  Irredeemable  In 
anything.  Just  like  gold. 

France  also  has  50.000.000  limited  legal- 
tender  coins  at  ratio  of  14  38  to  1.  Tlie  re- 
colnage  Into  our  dollars  would  entail  an 
actual  loss  of  3.1  cents  on  her  full  legal 
tender  and  10.1  cents  on  her  limited  tender 
on  every  dollar 

Prance  today  maintains  the  true  bimetallic 
system,  so  far  as  her  coined  gold  and  silver 
money  is  concerned,  but  not  as  to  sliver  bul- 
lion, for  her  mints  are  closed  to  sUver 
coinage. 

France  has  $81,402,000  of  uncovered  paper 
money,  without  any  metallic  reserve  for  re- 
demption, and  an  enormous  national  debt  of 
$4.446,000  000,  exclusive  of  annuities  whose 
capltall/ed  value  is  eitlmated  by  good  au- 
thority to  be  not  less  than  $2,000,000,000 
That  Is  according  to  the  Eleventh  Census 
Report.  This  vast  Indebtedness  Is  held  al- 
most entii-ely  by  her  own  citizens,  who  re- 
ceive the  interest  on  It.  and  when  paid  will 
receive   the   principal. 

In  this  condition  of  France,  can  any  ra- 
tional person  believe  It  either  probable  or 
even  possible  for  any  considerable  portion 
of  this  silver  coin  money  to  f^nd  its  way  to 
our  mints  for  recoinage  into  our  silver  dollars 
at  the  Inevitable  loss  to  be  Incurred?  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  such  belief  can  only 
arise  in  drowsy  moments  when  dreams,  not 
reason  nor  Judgment,  hold  possession  of  the 
mental  faculties 

Tlie  Bank  of  France  on  August  18.  1893, 
held  gold  $335  000,000  and  silver  $250,000,000. 
In  all  these  countries  the  ellver  coins  are 
money  in  circulation  among  the  people, 
and  where  full  legal  tenders  are  money  equal 
to  gold— dollar  for  dollar.  Should  they  come 
here,  it  would  be  as  metal,  losing  every  mone- 
tary function  the  moment  they  crossed  their 
territorial  boundaries  and  at  very  great  loss. 
If  they  did  come  and  were  coined,  what  would 
they  do  with  them?  They  would  put  them 
Into  our  mlnU  and  take  the  standard  silver 
dollars,  and  what  would  they  do  with  them? 
Take  them  back  to  their  country?  Oh.  no; 
It  would  be  only  bullion  the  moment  It  left 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  They 
would  buy  something  that  we  have  to  sell. 
That  Is  what  they  would  do  with  It.  They 
would  have  to  do  that  unless  these  accom- 
modating New  York  calamity-hnwUng  bank- 
ers would  give  them  gold  coin  In  exchange 
for  the  silver,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
do  it  No,  no.  Mr.  President;  we  have  an 
aLund.'ii.ce  to  spare  of  the  material  products 
of  our  labor  and  ovir  factories  and  would  only 
too  gladly  exchange  them  for  many,  many 
dollars  There  Is  no  danger  of  a  flood  from 
that  source  Tliere  Is  no  accumulation  of 
silver  bullion  anywhere  In  the  world 

( At  this  point  the  honorable  Senator  yield- 
ed to  Mr.  Smith.] 

Mr.  CocxREix.  Why  not  then  restore  that 
safe  system  of  bimetallism  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  professions,  whose  sincerity  I  am  not 
questioning,  we  all  hunger  and  thirst  by  day 
and  by  night? 

But.  say  our  friends,  the  opponents  of  un- 
limited coinage.  If.  as  you  say.  there  be  no 
danger  of  a  deluge  of  silver  from  the  sliver 
coins  of  foreign  countries— the  real  danger— 
the  deluge  from  the  annual  overproduction 
of  sliver  in  the  world,  coupled  with  the  clos- 
ing cf  the  mints  of  all  other  nations  to  such 
coinage,  will  certainly  come.  Is  Inevitable 

Here  again  come  predictions,  apprehensions 
of  dire  calamities,  and  panicky  fears  arising 
from  overnervousness.  and  not  from  facts 
and  figures. 

Let  us  now  calmly  and  dispassionately  rea- 
son together  and  consider  the  probabilities, 
based  upon  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  past. 


In  10  years,  1882  to  1891.  Inclusive,  accord- 
ing to  our  Mint  Bureau,  the  world's  product 
of  silver  was  $1,363,799,078.  from  which  we 
must  deduct  the  amount  of  silver  consumed 
annually  for  Industrial  purposes,  estimated 
by  Dr.  Soetbeer  at  21  percent,  and  shown  by 
our  Mint  Bureau  to  be  in  the  United  States 
12.2  percent,  and  which  I  will  estimate  at  only 
15  percent,  to  be  safe  beyond  question.  This 
will  amount  to  $204,569,860.  Deduct  this  from 
the  gross  product  and  we  have  left  for  coinage 
$1,159  229,218. 

Tlie  worlds  coinage  of  silver  in  these  10 
years,  after  deducting  therefrom  all  the  coin- 
age in  tlie  United  States,  India,  and  Austria, 
amounted  to  $638,133,496,  which,  deducted 
from  the  balance  left  for  coinage,  leaves  only 
$521,095,722  as  the  surplus  to  be  consumed  by 
the  unlimited  coinage  In  the  United  States  In 
10  years,  beUig  only  $52,109,572  for  each  year. 
Tliat  Is  no  deluge,  and  we  should  have  no 
overflow  from  that. 

Take  5  years,  1887-91: 

Worlds  product $787,063,791 

Deduct  15  percent  consumed  in 

Industrial  tices —     118.059.568 

Leaving  a  balance  of 6€9.  004,  223 

Deduct  world's  coinage,  exclud- 
ing India,  Austria,  and  United 
States. -- --     322.  489.  068 

Leaving  a  balance  for  us 

to  coin  of 346,  515.  155 

Being  only  annually 69.  303. 031 

Tins  would  have  been  no  overflow,  no 
Inundation  of  silver. 

Suppose  our  coinage  limited  to  our  own 
product — 

In  20  years,  1873-1892.  Inclusive, 

we  produced $992,719,000 

Deduct  12  percent  for  Indus- 
trial uses. 119,126,280 


We  have  for  our  coinage 

in  20  years 873.592,720 

Annually    in    each    of    the    20 

years 43.  679,  637 


In  5  years,   1888-1892,  we  pro- 
duced.  343.  419.  000 

Deduct  for  industrial  uses 42,  208,  178 


We    have    left    for    our 

coinage  In  5  years 301.  210.  822 

For  each  year,  or  annually 60,  242, 164 

Tliore  is  no  deluge  in  this. 

Coinage  confined  to  our  own  product 
would,  m  all  rea.sonable  probability,  not  ex- 
ceed $1  per  capita  annually,  no  more  and  not 
as  much.  In  fact,  as  the  Increase  in  popula- 
tion, commerce,  and  business  will  absolutely 
require  for  monetary  uses 

These  facts  and  figures  must  dispel  the 
trembUng  fears  of  a  deluge  of  silver  Into  our 
mints  If  opened  to  the  world's  product.  If 
limited  to  otu  own  product  there  can  be  no 
possible  danger  of  a  deluge. 

The  opponents  of  unlimited  sliver  coinage 
have  proclaimed  all  over  the  world  time  and 
again,  and  it  has  been  repeated  by  the  gold 
monometallists  in  foreign  countries,  that  the 
United  States  have  practically  had  the  single 
gold  standard  since  1834  and  1837.  and  silver 
was  practically  demonetized  in  1853.  There 
never  has  been  any  change  whatever  by  our 
laws  touching  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
as  to  371 U  grains  pure  rllver.  In  1834-37 
the  quantity  of  gold  to  the  dollar  was  reduced, 
so  as  to  bring  us  to  the  standard  of  16  to  1. 
Our  mints  from  1792  to  1873  were  always  open 
to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
and  gold  coins  on  exactly  same  terms,  and 
both  coins  had  equal  legal  tender— were 
absolute  irredeemable  money,  without  price, 
and  our  sliver  dollar  was  maintained  as  the 
unit  of  value. 


In  addition,  the  half  and  quarter  dollar, 
the  dime  and  flve-cent  pieces,  were  of  stand- 
ard weight  and  fineness  and  full  tender  equal 
to  gold.  untU  1853.  whfn  they  were  reduced 
m  weight  and  limited  in  tender  to  $5,  simply 
to  keep  them  as  change.  Why  such  misrep- 
resentations? In  the  Senate.  March  8.  1862, 
Senator  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  reported  a  bill 
the  object  of  which  was  to  retain  our  silver 
currency,  which  was  then  leaving  the  coun- 
try because  of  its  value  being  greater  than 
gold;  not  to  demonetize  silver.  He  insisted 
on  bimetallism. 

Once  monarchs  and  kings  depreciated  the 
coins  by  reducing  the  qtiantlty  of  metal  and 
increasing  the  paying  power.  New  govern- 
ments Increase  the  value  and  purchasing 
pKDwer  by  demonetizing  one-half  of  the  coin 
money. 

True  bimetallism,  such  as  will  show  the 
Senator  has  recently  advocated,  was  main- 
tained. Sometimes  we  had  more  sliver,  some- 
times more  gold,  but  always  open  mints  to 
unlimitel  coinage  for  both  alike. 

Again,  they  say  our  p>eople  did  not  want 
silver;  that  no  sliver  dollars  were  coined  up 
to  1873.  It  has  been  hurled  in  our  faces 
In  almost  every  International  monetary  con- 
ference, and  boldly  so  proclaimed  to  foreign 
nations  by  our  own  representatives,  and 
hundreds  of  times  here  In  the  Senate.  Why 
this  concealment  of  facts,  and  these  misrep- 
resentations of  the  conditions  existing  under 
our  laws? 

Consider  the  real  facts  and  the  true  con- 
ditions. From  April  2,  1792,  to  July  31.  1834. 
we  produced  of  silver  metal  practically  noth- 
ing—insignificant, as  stated  In  Mint  Bureau 
reports. 

From  July  31.  1834,  to  December  31,  1844, 
we  produced  WBOOOG,  or  $26,000  yearly.  In 
1845-57 — 13  years — annually  $50,000  amount- 
ing only  to  $660,000  in  18  years.  What 
did  we  do?  We  coined  of  standard  silver 
dollars  $2,766,640,  and  $39,341,110  In  half  dol- 
lars, beside  many  mUlloiis  in  quarter  dollars, 
dimes,  and  half  dimes,  all  full  legal  tender 
equally  with  gold  for  all  debts  up  to  1854. 
Prom  that  year  on  half  dollars  and  smaller 
coins  were  only  tenders  for  $6. 

Prom  1792  to  1853,  inclusive,  we  coined 
$75,961.554  90  in  half  dollars  and  small  coins. 
in  addition  to  standard  dollars  amounting  to 
$2,560,000.  aggregating  $78,511,554.90.  And 
yet  the  world  is  told  we  coined  no  sliver. 

From  1857  to  1873,  we  coined  6.261.598 
standard  dollars:  In  1870.  $446,462;  in  1871, 
$1  117.136;  m  1872.  $1,118,000,  and  In  1 
month  and  12  days,  up  to  February  12,  1873. 
$296,600.  and  if  coinage  had  been  kept  up  at 
the  same  ratio  for  the  remainder  of  that  year 
the  total  coinage  of  that  year  would  have 
been  over  2.700.000  silver  dollars.  Such  was 
our  coinage  at  the  very  time  silver  was  stricken 
down  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  February  12. 1873. 
There  Is  another  reason.  Mr.  President. 
Foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver  were  full  legal 
tender  In  our  coimtry  up  to  1857;  and  we 
coined  dining  that  time  much  more  silver 
than  we  produced  In  otir  country;  and  the 
only  other  silver  which  came  here  was  silver 
coin.  They  were  full  legal  tender,  and  why 
did  anybody  want  to  recoln  them  Into  full 
legal-tender  money  again? 

It  has  also  been  circulated  in  foreign  ootin- 
tries.  and  telieved  by  them,  that  our  people 
refused  to  cfrctilate  and  um  as  money  our 
standard  dollars,  under  the  laws  of  1878  and 
1890  Foreigners  do  not  tinderstand  that  In 
consequence  of  the  era  of  greenbacks  and 
fractional  cturency  our  people  prefer  legal 
tenders,  gold  and  silver  certificates,  to  the 
actual  coin,  and  that  the  silver  dollars  m  our 
Treasury  are  practically  In  circulation  by 
certificates,  which  are  preferred  to  gold  In 
circulation. 

The  Record  of  October  1.  1893,  shows  that 
of  a  total  coinage  of  419.332.550  sUver  dollars, 
only  $29,635,604  are  in  the  Treasury  as  a  part 
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of  Its  reserve;  and  of  the  balance.  $58,832,668 
are  In  actual  circulation,  and  $330,864,504  In 
the  Treasury,  represented  by  outstanding  sil- 
ver certificates,  and  are  simply  held  on  de- 
posit, to  be  returned  on  presentation  of  the 
certlflicatea— which  simply  certify  that  so 
many  silver  dollars  have  been  deposited  In 
the  Treasury,  payable  to  the  holder  on  de- 
mand. There  Is  no  pccuiilary  obligation 
whatever  to  do  aught  except  return  the 
silver  dollars  specified. 

These  are  the  actual,  cold  facta,  and  yet 
the  Senator  from  Ohio — and  It  Is  most  re- 
marJcable— in  his  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  May  31  and  June  1,  1892.  said— 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the    language — 

•Shall  we  sell  the  silver  on  hand?  We  have 
$400,000,000  m  the  Treasury.  Our  people  will 
not  readily  take  it  as  money.  With  all  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  Congress  there 
are  only  50  or  60  million  dollars  of  silver 
in  clrculat.on.  Tlie  balance  Is  there  In 
vaults.  In  cellars,  as  the  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  various  forms  of  paper  money. 
Dare  you  sell  that  silver  ?  I  wanted  to  provide 
In  the  law  of  1890  lor  the  disposition  of  that 
sliver  In  certain  cases,  but  the  conferees 
would  not  agree  to  It.  and  now  to  attempt  to 
sell  that  silver  In  a  falling  market  would 
only  be  adding  mls-ery  to  ruin.  I  do  not  like 
to  talk  about  these  thlni^s,  but  It  Is  my  duty 
to  state  my  own  opinions.  They  may  be  all 
wrong." 

I  should  not  think  any  Senator  having 
much  regard  for  the  Integrity  of  our  financial 
system  would  want  to  talk  In  that  style 
about  our  silver  money. 

Mr.  DoLPH  Who  wa.s  that? 
Mi.  CotKRi;LL.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sherman]  m  his  speech  In  1892.  when  he  re- 
ferred to  all  our  silver  cs  metal  In  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  question  was  whether  we  should 
sell  It  or  not.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
asked  this  question: 

•Mr.  Teller.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  He  says  we  have  $400,000,000  of 
silver  Tliat  statement  would  go  out  as  if  the 
Government  owns  $400,000  000  of  silver  Does 
the  Senator  mean  to  make  that  statement? 

•  Mr  Sherm.\n  Is  It  In  cur  Treasury,  the 
property -of  the  Government,  and  our  Treas- 
ury notes  are  outstandlna;  against  It. 

••Mr  Teller.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me  who 
owns  that  silver,  whether  It  us  the  Treasury 
Of  the  United  States  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  hold  the  certificates? 

•Mr.  Sherman.  We  hold  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  $413,000,000  of  coined  sliver. 
We  hold  of  subsidiary  silver  $77,000,000.  So 
I  was  nearly  $100,000,000  within  the  mark 
I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  this.  We 
have  got  this  vast  mass,  and  we  cannot  sell 
It;  we  dare  not  sell  It  " 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  would  not  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
but  proclaimed  to  the  world,  practically  that 
the  United  States  had  four  or  five  hundred 
million  dollars  of  silver  in  its  Treasury  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  which  It  could 
sell  without  a  breach  of  faith,  notwithstand- 
ing certificates  were  out  calling  for  nearly 
every  dollar  of  It.  This  Is  our  monometallic- 
bimetallic  leader  upon  '•he  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  and  yet  he  proclaimed  that  to  the 
world,  and  It  goes  Into  every  nation,  kindred, 
and  tongue  of  the  civilized  world.  But  he  was 
pressed    still    further. 

"Mr.  Telleh.  Will  the  Senator  assert  here 
that  the  Government  has  any  right  to  sell 
the  silver  dollars;  that  If  there  was  a  law 
authorizing  It  the  Government  would  sell 
the  silver  dollars,  when  It  Is  a  trustee  and 
bolds  the  money  In  trust? 

•Mr.  Shckman.  There  Is  no  doubt  the  Gov- 
ernment win  hold  that  coined  money  for 
the  payment  of  these  notes  outstanding,  but 
It  has  bullion  in  Its  keeping  that  It  dare  not 
sell;  and  It  owes  for  it.  That  Is  affecting 
the  money  market. 


"Mr.  Tellek.  Has  It  a  right  to  sell  a  dollar? 
"Mr.  Sherman    It  has  a  right  to  sell  the 
bullion  to  pay  the  notes,  but  there  Is  no  law 
providing  for  Its  sale. 

"Mr.  Teller.  Then  It  has  not  any  right  to 
sell  It. 

"Mr.  Sherman.  Suppose,  for  Instance,  that 
these  Treasury  notes  outstanding  should 
come  to  the  Treasury  for  payment,  would  you 
take  the  gold  In  the  Treasury  to  pay  them? 
"Mr.  Jones  of  Nevada.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  no  right  to  sell  bullion 
'Mr  Sherman.  The  very  moment  you  at- 
tempted to  force  the  silver  dollar  Into  the 
hands  of  the  people  you  would  find  at  once 
the  gap.  the  dangerous  gap,  between  silver 
and  gtild. 

'•[At  this  point  the  honorable  Senator 
yielded  to  a  motion  to  adjourn  |" 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
ought  to  have  kiwwn  and  stated  distinctly, 
because  he  is  looked  uptm  as  a  great  finan- 
cial authority  throughcut  the  world,  that 
nearly  every  dollar  of  the  silver  com  In  the 
Treasury  was  represented  by  certificates  in 
the  hands  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  known 
as  silver-coin  certificates;  that  the  Govern- 
ment simply  held  those  silver  dollars  to  be 
returned  to  the  holders  of  the  certificates, 
and  that  the  only  bullion  which  was  in  the 
Trca.sury  was  that  purcha.^ed  under  the  Sher- 
man law.  The  Trea.sury  had  the  n^M  to  coin 
It,  but  no  right  to  sell  It.  Then  the  people 
of  the  country  would  have  understood  it. 

No  one  can  tell  what  was  the  effect  In 
foreign  countries  of  the  publication  of  that 
speech  to  the  effect  that  the  United  Stales 
had  $400,000,000  of  silver  and  It  was  consid- 
ering the  propriety  of  selling  it.  That  Is  the 
way  sliver  has  been  handicapped  ever  since 
we  undertook  to  break  down  gold  mono- 
metallism established  by  the  law  of  1873. 
It  has  been  misrepre.^ented  and  falsified  on 
every  hand,  and  that,  too,  by  distinguished 
gentlemen  whose  words  have  been  taken  as 
true. 

Mr  President,  In  the  speorh  of  the  Stnator 
from  Ohio  of  August  30,  1803.  which  I  shall 
not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate  In 
reading,  but  which  I  merely  refer  to,  he  pro- 
p<i£es  to  coin  this  same  surplus  bullion  In 
the  Treasury  and  use  It  a?  full  It  gal-tender 
money. 

In  1892.  however.  It  was  different  But 
think  of  telling  the  country  that  this  $400.- 
000,000  was  stored  In  vaults  and  In  cellars 
and  not  circulating  through  Its  representa- 
tives. It  was  a  concealment,  a  suppression  of 
the  true  facts. 

Where  Is  the  gold  of  the  United  States? 
Is  it  In  circulation?  Scaicoly  a  dollar  of  It. 
It.  too,  is  In  the  bank  vaults  and  in  the 
cellars  as  a  reserve.  The  certificates  are  cut- 
standing.  Gold  no  more  circulates  In  this 
country  than  silver.  There  Ls  not  $1,000,000 
of  gold  today  m  actual  circulation. 

The  panic  has  demonstrated  that  there  Is 
no  difference  in  the  estimation  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  between  a  coined  gold  dollar 
or  a  coined  silver  dollar  or  a  greenback  or  a 
silver  certificate.  They  have  all  been  taken 
and  hidden  away  In  stcKklngs  and  in  hiding 
places  and  In  the  vaults  of  saJe-depcsit  com- 
panies and  even  the  despised  silver  dollar 
has  commanded  a  premium  in  the  open  mar- 
ket In  Wall  Street  during  the  panic.  No, 
there  Is  not  a  dollar  today  In  the  United 
States  of  any  kind  which  is  better  than  the 
silver  dollar  In  the  estimation  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  among  whom  it  circulates,  and 
there  Is  not  a  dollar  of  any  kind  that  has 
more  paying  power  or  purchasing  power  than 
the  standard  silver  dollar. 

But  gold  monometalUsts  tell  us  that  gold 
Is  the  money  of  civilization,  of  enlightened 
nations,  of  progressive  nations,  and  the  doc- 
trinaires are  to  dictate  to  us  the  degree  of 
our  civilization  by  the  gold  we  u.-e  or  do  not 
use. 


Mr.  President.  It  has  been  thrown  up  In  our 
monetary  conferences  why  gold  should  be 
ysed.  that  It  Is  necessary  to  use  gold  In 
large  transactions.  Mr.  Rothschild.  In  the 
Brussels  monetary  conference.  Insisted  upon 
utilizing  silver  as  money,  but  at  the  same 
time  said  that  for  the  great  commercial  trans- 
actions of  the  world  we  must  have  gold. 
"Why."  he  .said  "my  house  sometimes  want* 
to  ship  millions  of  dollars,  and  Just  think 
cf  the  load  we  should  have  to  ca-ry  If  It  was 
In  silver  dollars"  In  other  words,  the  money 
of  the  world  must  be  made  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  handle  It  by  the  mil- 
lions and  the  tens  of  millions,  and  not  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  who  earn  It  and 
produce  the  products  for  which  it  must  be 
exchanged.     That  Is  the  single  gold  standard. 
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Russia  Versus  Poland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  m:chigan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1943 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
William  Philip  Simms: 

RUSSIA    VE?.SUS    POLAND 

(By  William  Philip  Simms) 

In  the  view  of  the  smaller  nations  repre- 
sented here,  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union 
versus  Poland  remains  the  touchstone  cf 
Russia's  relations  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
and  the  post-war  world. 

Poland  and  Russia  are  allies  They  are 
fighting  on  the  same  side.  Both  have  made 
enormous  sacriflce.s  for  the  common  cnase 
They  have  very  definite  treaty  obligations  to 
each  other,  freely  entered  Into.  In  common 
with  other  members  of  the  United  Natlorus. 
both  are  committed  to  the  war  alms  of  the 
Allies  as  expressed  In  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

One  cf  Moscow's  first  move^  after  the  Red 
Revolution  was  to  abrogate  the  agretmrnts 
between  the  Czarist  government,  Germany, 
and  Austria-Hungary  concerning  Poland. 
Says  article  3  of  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissars  at  Moscow,  under  date  of 
August   29.    1918: 

"All  agreements  and  acts  concluded  by  the 
government  of  the  former  Rtissian  Empire 
with  the  governments  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  and  the  AuUro-Hungarian  Empire  In 
connection  with  the  partitions  of  Poland,  are 
annulled  forever  by  the  present  resolution  in 
v!:w  of  the  fact  that  they  are  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples 
and  to  the  revolutionary,  legal  conception  of 
the  Russian  Nation  which  recognizes  the  In- 
alienable right  of  the  Polish  Nation  to  decide 
Its  own  fate  and  to  become  united."  The 
decree  was -signed  by  Nikolai  Lenin. 

The  present— that  Is  to  say,  the  1939 — 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Poland  was 
fi.xed  by  the  Treaty  of  Riga,  signed  March  18, 
1921.  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Conference 
of  Amba.s.sadors  on  March  15,  1923,  at  Paris. 
Tlie  United  States  was  one  of  the  participat- 
ing powers. 

Another  treaty  having  to  do  with  their 
relations  was  the  pact  of  nonaggression 
signed  by  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  at 
Moscow  on  July  25.  1932. 

'Desirous  of  malntamlng  the  present  state 

of  peace  between  their  countries."  this  pact 

I    declared,    'and   convinced   that   the   mainte- 

j    nance  of  peace  between  them  constitutes  an 
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Important    factor    tn     preserving    universal 
peace,  and, 

•Considering  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  ol 
March  18.   1921.  constitutes,  now  as  In  the 
past,  the  basis  of  their  reciprocal  relations  and 
undertakings  and    •    •    •    that  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  International  disputes    •     •     • 
is  the  surest  moans  of  arriving  at  the  goal  de- 
sired.    •     •     •"  the  two  contracting  parties 
renounce  war  as  an  instrument  rf  national    j 
policy  and  agree  to  "refrain  from  taking  any    , 
aggressive    action    against,    or    invading    the    | 
territory  of.  the  other  party,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  powers." 

As  late  as  November  1938  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister,  Maxim  Lltvinov.  and  the  Polish 
Ambassador  to  Moscow,  M  Grzybowski.  signed 
and  Issued  yet  another  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject, raring.  In  part: 

"Relations  between  the  Polish  Republic 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  based  to  the 
fullest  extent  on  all  the  existing  acreements. 
Including  the  Polish-Soviet  pact  of  non- 
aggression  dated  July  25.  1932  This  pact, 
concluded  for  5  years  and  extended  on  May  5. 
1934.  for  a  further  period  ending  December 
31.  1945.  ha."  a  basis  wide  enough  to  guaran- 
tee the  inviolability  of  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween the  two  states" 

If.  within  le.«^8  than  a  year  from  the  date 
of  this  forthright  memo,  Ru.-sia  Joined  with 
Germany  In  the  invasion  find  partition  of 
Poland,  Poland's  hands  would  appear  to  re- 
main clean.  And  while  the  German-Soviet 
agreement  of  September  29,  1939.  recognized 
"as  final  the  frontier  between  their  respective 
stale  Interests"  In  dismembered  Poland.  Po- 
land refused  to  "recognize  thli«  act  of  vio- 
lence" Moreover,  on  July  30.  1941.  after 
Germany  attacked  Russia.  Miscow  repudiated 
her  own  part  In  the  1939  partition  'The 
government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sociaiist 
Republics."  said  the  new  Soviet-Polish  agree- 
ment, "recognizes  the  Soviet-German  treaties 
of  1939  as  to  territorial  changes  In  Poland  as 
having  lost  their  validity  " 

If  all  this,  and  more.  Is  meaningless,  say 
the  little  nations,  then  what  is  there  left  for 
us  to  cling  to? 


EXl  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or   MARTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  sermon  by  the  Most 
Reverend  WilUam  T.  McCarty.  C.  SS..  R., 
D.  D.,  military  delegate  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  diocese,  delivered  at  the  fifth  an- 
nual solemn  memoiial  Ma.ss  in  the  am- 
phitheater at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery on  May  23: 

SniMON  AT  TH«  TOMB  OT  THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER, 
ABLINGTOK,   STTNDAY,  MAY    23,    1943 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ohoet,  amen 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that  Judah, 
the  mlllUry  leader  of  the  Machat)ees,  had 
won  •  great  victory.  He  then  proceeded 
to  bury  his  slain  soldiers.  And  reflecting 
that  "It  ia  •  holy  and  wholesome  thought 
to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed 
Irom  their  •Ins."  be  sent  orders  to  Jenxsalem 


that  sacrifices  be  offered  for  these  dead. 
Today,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  the  Catholic  Societies  of  the 
National  Capital,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  oiu'  own  Government,  we  are  here  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  to  offer  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  American 
war  dead  of  all  wars. 

Montunents  are  erected  to  give  homage  to 
our    heroes,    to    perpetuate    their    memories, 
and  to  Inspire  others  to  follow  their  example. 
Tlic    greatest   monuments   In    the   world   are 
erected   to   Almighty   God,   the   Creator   and    j 
Ruler    of    the    universe.     Man     has    always    . 
striven  to  manifest  his  dependence,  his  love, 
and  devotion   to  his  God  by  erecting  mag-    | 
niflcent  BhrUies  and  temples.     The  cathedials    | 
and  churches  throughout  the  world  today  are    ; 
a  testimony  of  man's  belief  in  the  existence 
of    God.      Every    cathedral    is    a    prayer    In 
stone 

This  same  innate  inclination  impels  man 
to  build  monuments  to  the  memory  of  other 
men.  Look  around  the  fair  city  ol  Wath- 
Ington  and  you  will  see  it  marked  with  monu- 
ments to  our  great  national  heroes — Wasliing- 
ton,  Lincoln,  Jeflerson.  and  many  others. 
Tliclr  names  and  their  deeds  are  recorded 
in  marble  and  bronze.  But  there  are  count- 
less others  who  have  lived  and  labored  and 
even  died  for  this  Nation,  whose  names  we 
do  not  know.  Among  tiiese  unknown  heroes 
there  are  none  greater  than  these  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  It.  who  gave  their 
lives  fighting  for  their  country  and  for  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands.  Their  bodies 
lie  in  unnamed  graves  In  many  lands,  with 
perhaps  nothing  but  a  simple  cross  to  mark 
the  spot.  But.  though  unnamed,  they  are 
not   forgotten. 

It  was  indeed  a  blessed  thought  that  In- 
duced the  Government  of  the  United  Stat?s 
to  bring  back  the  body  of  one  of  these  un- 
known, unsung  heroes  and  place  it  beneath 
this  magnificent  monument  This  glorious 
structure  proclaims  to  all  men  that  our  be- 
loved country  has  not  forgotten  the  men  who 
fotight  and  died  for  her.  Beneath  this  tow- 
ering marble  there  lies  not  only  the  body  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  but  symbolically,  every 
American  who  fought  and  died  for  his  coun- 
try. 

But  this  monument,  magnificent  and  im- 
posing as  it  is,  would  be  a  mockery  to  these 
heroes  if  we.  the  living,  did  not  love  and 
cherish  the  things  for  which  they  died.  It 
would  be  a  mockery  if  we  allowed  others  to 
rob  us  of  the  precious  liberties  that  they 
bought  for  us  with  their  blood.  It  would 
be  a  mockery  if  we  were  not  willing  to  fight 
and  even  die  for  the  priceless  heritage  that 
they  won  for  us.  It  would  be  a  mockery  if 
we,  the  living,  did  not  keep  faith  with  these 
heroic  dead.  Are  we  keeping  faitli  with 
them?  Need  I  answer  that  question?  Go  to 
Africa,  go  to  the  Solomons,  go  to  England, 
go  to  Alaska,  go  to  all  the  corners  of  the 
globe  and  you  will  find  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  fighting  to  protect  and 
to  preserve  the  very  things  this  Unknown 
Soldier  died  for;  you  will  find  them  keeping 
faith  with  these  dead 

T  can  tell  you  this  in  no  better  way  than 
in  the  words  of  the  United  States  Naval  Com- 
mander, John  J.  Shea,  who  wrote  this  m- 
spiting  message  to  his  5-year-old  son:  "My 
Dear  Son:  When  you  are  a  little  bigger  you 
will  know  why  your  daddy  is  not  home  so 
much  any  more.  You  know  we  have  a  big 
country  and  we  have  ideals  as  to  how  people 
should  live  and  enjoy  the  riches  of  it.  and 
how  each  is  born  with  equal  rights  to  life, 
freedom,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  some  countries  where 
they  don't  have  these  ideals,  where  a  boy  can- 
not grow  up  to  what  he  wants  to  be.  with  no 
limit  on  hLe  opportunities  to  be  a  great  man, 
such  as  a  great  priest,  statesman,  doctor, 
soldier,  businessman,  and  the  like.  Because 
there  are  people  in  other  countries  who  want 


to  change  our  Nation,  Its  ideals,  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  way  of  life  we  must  leave  our 
homes  and  families  to  fight.  Fighting  for  the 
defense  of  our  country,  ideals,  home,  and 
honor  is  an  honor  and  a  duty  which  your 
daddy  has  to  do  before  he  can  come  home 
to  settle  down  with  you  and  mother.  Ii.  the 
meantime,  take  good  care  of  mother.  Be 
a  good  boy  and  grow  up  to  be  a  good  young 
man.  Be  a  good  Catholic  and  you  can't  help 
being  a  good  American.  If  I  don't  get  back, 
you  will  have  to  be  mother's  protector." 

Tl'As  is  Just  one  example  of  the  spirit  that 
is  [.ctuating  the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines.  This  letter,  my  dear  boys  and 
girls,  could  well  have  been  WTltten  to  you 
by  your  own  father,  or  by  President  Rcofc- 
velt  himself  In  the  past  to  his  own  sons,  be- 
cause all  true  Americans  have  the  same 
spirit. 

Lately  a  chaplain  wrote  to  me.  sa3rlng :  "The 
service  man  of  today  is  a  serious  thinking 
young  man.  He  feels  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  disaster  to  our  Nation  and  to  the 
world  has  been  the  rejection,  or  at  least  the 
Ignoring  of  God  and  the  teachings  of  His  Di- 
vine Son.  Only  through  a  return  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  can  peace  through  Justice  and 
charity  be  restored  to  this  world.  At  present 
he  has  a  deep  conviction  that  he  is  engaged  in 
a  struggle  not  merely  for  his  Country,  but  for 
God.  He  is  convinced  that  he  is  on  God's 
side;  that  he  Is  fighting  for  God  as  well  as  for 
his  country  and  confidently  places  himself 
in  God's  hands."  You  remember  what  a 
soldier  In  the  Philippines  said:  "There  are 
no  atheists  in  the  fox  boles  of  Bataan."  And 
another  soldier  Improved  on  It  by  saying: 
"There  are  no  atheists:  period"  Surely  this 
generation  is  keeping  faith  with  the  dead. 

These,  our  noble  dead,  had  that  same  faith 
in  God.  The  members  of  the  armed  forces 
today  are  keeping  that  faltt  with  God.  Men 
are  coming  to  God,  they  are  literally  hungry 
for  God.  Many  men  are  seeking  God  for  the 
first  time  In  their  lives,  asking  others  to  teach 
them  how  to  pray.  Last  fall,  a  chaplain  was 
going  across  the  Atlantic  when  suddenly  his 
ship  was  torpedoed.  After  being  in  lifeboats 
for  a  couple  of  days,  the  survivors  were  picked 
up  by  a  United  States  destroyer.  When  the 
priest  was  assisted  onto  the  destroyer,  one 
of  his  companions  said  to  a  sailor  on  the  de- 
stroyer. "This  is  a  Catholic  priest."  And  the 
sailor  said.  "Are  you  a  real  priest?  Can  you 
say  Mass  and  hear  confessions  and  give  us 
Holy  Communion?"  And  tbc  priest  replied. 
"Surely.  I  am  a  real  priest."  And  that  sailor 
ran  arouna  the  ship  shouting  to  his  Catholic 
companions,  "We  have  a  real  priest  on  board, 
one  who  can  say  Mass  and  hear  our  conles- 
slons  and  give  us  Holy  Comm'union."  That 
is  Jtist  one  example  of  how  the  men  long  to 
keep  m  touch  with  God;  and  by  so  doing,  are 
keeping  faith  with  and  honoring  the  dead. 

But  we  are  here  not  only  to  honor  these 
dead,  but  to  pray  for  them.  While  this 
monument  to  the  Unknown  Soldier  is  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the  dead. 
it  is  also  a  public  manifestation  of  our  belief 
in  a  future  hfe.  and  hence  a  reminder  that 
we  should  offer  a  prayer,  not  only  for  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  but  for  all  the  dead  that 
we  honor  here.  As  Catholics  we  have  the 
beautiftil  custom  of  uttering  a  little  prayer 
every  time  we  mention  their  names.  How 
often,  for  example,  do  we  not  hear  a  person 
say:  "My  dear  mother,  may  God  be  good  to 
her;  God  rest  her."  That's  a  prayer.  Every 
time  we  visit  a  cemetery  or  stand  before  a 
grave,  we  say  a  prayer  because  it  Is  Just 
as  natiu-al  for  us  to  believe  in  a  future  life 
and  to  pray  for  the  dead  as  it  is  to  look  for 
the  simriae  in  the  morning  and  the  flowers 
in  the  spring.  It  Is  a  part  of  our  very  n»- 
t\ire.  This  consoling  belief  comes  to  us 
from  Chri£t  Himself,  who  said:  "I  am  tbe 
resurrection  and  the  life  He  who  believes 
In  Me,  even  if  be  be  dead,  shall  live,  and 
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everyone  that  lives  and  believes  In  Me  shall 
not  die  forever." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  praise  and  of  prayer 
that  the  various  Catholic  societies  are  plac- 
ing wreaths  upon  this  tomb  today,  that 
the  Knlshts  of  Columbus  and  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  have  placed  tablets  here,  and 
that  today  the  Catholic  Central  Vcrein  of 
America  and  the  National  Catholic  Women's 
Union  a:e  pl:iclng  a  plaque  here.  In  this  you 
are  all  giving  public  testimony  that  ycu  are 
keeping  faith  with  the  dead  and  praying  for 
their  s&uls. 

And  as  Judah,  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
sent  to  Jerusalem  to  have  sacrifices  offered 
for  his  fallen  soldiers,  knowing  as  he  did 
that  "it  was  a  holy  and  a  wholesome  thought 
to  pray  for  the  "dead,  that  they  might  bo 
loosed  from  their  sins."  so  today  we  gather 
here  to  offer  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  ma.ss  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  our  own  American 
heroes,  rep>^atlng  In  our  hearts  the  age-old 
prayer  of  Mother  Church.  "Eternal  rest  grant 
unto  them.  O  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  them.  May  their  souls  and  tne 
8c  uls  of  all  the  faithful  departed,  through  the 
mercy  of  God.  rest  in  peace.    Amen." 


Expert  Testimony  on  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINDER  R.  HARRIS 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25.  1943 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, leaders  in  the  a.s.sault  on  the  con.stitu- 
tional  rights  of  the  sovereign  States, 
through  the  anti-poll-tax  bill,  passed  by 
the  House  on  Tuesday,  May  25. 1943.  have 
undertaken,  from  tlie  inception  of  this 
legislation,  to  justify  their  thinly-veiled 
attack  on  the  South  on  the  ground  that 
the  poll  tax.  as  a  prerequisite. to  voting, 
prevents  Negroes  from  exeroising  the 
right  of  franchise. 

I  call  to  the  stand  an  expert  witness 
to  prove  the  utter  falsity  of  that  charge. 
There  could  be  no  better  or  more  reliable 
witness  than  an  intelligent  and  reliable 
spokesman  from  the  Negroes'  own  side 
of  this  question     Here  is  such  a  witness: 

There  is  published  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk. Va.,  a  newspaper  for  NeRroes.  Its 
name  is  the  Journal  and  Guide.  It  is 
exceedingly  well  edited.  It  courageously 
champions  the  rights  of  its  people.  It 
Stands  out  as  one  of  the  best  colored  news- 
papers in  the  Nation.  In  a  recent  issue, 
it   made  this  statement  editorially: 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
poll  tax  constitutes  no  effective  barrier  to  his 
(the  Negro'ri)  constitutional  right  of  fran- 
chl.'^e.  regardless  of  what  its  sponsors  origi- 
nally Intended. 

I  do  not  have  available  at  this  time 
the  entire  editorial  from  the  Journal 
and  Guide,  but  I  have,  and  append  here- 
with, an  editorial  from  the  Norfolk.  Va.. 
Ledger-Dispatch,  quoting  from  it  and 
commenting  on  it.  I  shall  ask  permis- 
sion to  in.<^ert  the  entire  original  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  a  later  date.  The  edi- 
torial from  the  Ledger-Dispatch  follows: 

POLL   T.%X    AND   NEGRO   VOTE 

Moot  of  those  who  persist  in  the  effort  to 
brlrg  about  the  abolishment  of  the  poli  tax 


as  a  prcnquisite  to  the  vote  In  Virginia  also 
persist  In  the  contention  that  the  poll-tax 
laws  fo  operate  as  to  deprive  the  Negro  of  his 
right,  his  God-given  ri£;ht.  to  vote  In  all  elec- 
tions This  Is  not  true  of  all  the  anti-poll- 
tax  battlers,  but  it  Is  true  of  most  of  them. 
The  Ledger-Di£patch  has  set  out  the  fal- 
lacioUMiess  of  this  theory  time  and  again. 
as  have  others  who  have  made  some  Investi- 
gation Into  the  subject,  but  this  newspaper 
and  those  who  have  taken  the  same  position 
have  been  but  voices  crying  In  the  wilder- 
ness. We  nciW  welcome  another  voice,  that 
of  the  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide 

Citing  as  authority  the  findings  of  Dr 
Luther  P  Jacki^on  in  the  1942  annual  report 
of  the  Virginia  Voters  Lca^;ue.  the  Journal 
and  Guide,  In  one  of  its  customarily  thought- 
ful editorials,  which  we  regret  not  being  able 
to  publish  In  full,  says; 

"Virginians  generally  will  be  surpri.sed  to 
learn  that  neither  the  poll-tax  levy  which 
their  State  exacts  as  a  prerequi.-ite  to  the 
rlpht  of  franchise,  nor  the  so-called  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  of  city  and  county  registrars 
usually  attributed  to  racial  prejudice 
tendencies,  was  respon.sible  for  their  failure 
to  vote  durine  1942.  They  will  probably  be 
more  surpri.sed  at  the  knowlediiie  that  this 
failure  to  use  the  ballot  was  due  entirely  to 
their  own  lethargy." 

The  editorial  then  discusses  In  some  detail 
the  Negro  vote  and  the  percentage  of  qualill- 
cation  among  those  of  voting  at;e.  and  says; 
.  "In  the  whole  State,  according  to  Dr.  Jack- 
son s  figures,  there  were  perhaps  75.000  Negro 
Virginians  who  paid  all  or  a  part  of  the  tax 
for  194?.  but  only  28.845  of  this  number  paid 
for  each  of  the  years  required  Tliese  figures 
are  significant,  not  because  the  totals  are  Im- 
pressive, but  rather  because  they  undoubt- 
edly point  up  the  ability  of  the  Negro  tax- 
payer to  meet  the  financial  prerequisite  to 
voting." 

And  then,  most  Impressively: 
"Other  factors,  of  cour.se.  must  be  taken 
Into  eonslderatlon  a-<  being  partly  responsible 
for  the  Negro  Virginian's  poor  showing  at  the 
ballot  box.  But  the  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that  the  poll  tax  constitutes  no  effective  bar- 
rier to  his  constitutional  right  of  franchise 
regardless  of  what  its  sponsors  originally 
Intended." 

The  Journal  and  Oulde  stands  fast  In  its 
opposition  to  the  poll  tax,  It  emphasizes. 
But  It  has  made  It  clear  that  It  places  no 
credence  In  the  theory  that  It  is  the  poll  tax 
that  Is  responsible  for  the  small  Negro  vote. 
It  Is  not — nor  fcr  the  comparatively  small 
white  vote. 


Potato   Pricei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNfCncUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  the  Wa.sliington  Post  of 
Wednesday,  May  26.  carried  a  story 
on  its  front  page  that  the  O.  P.  A.  had 
rolled  back  the  retail  ceiling  price  of 
potatoes  and  onions  by  approximately 
7  percent,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased the  price  grocers  get  for  their 
potatoes  by  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  white  ma^ic  was  performed  with- 
out the  aid  of  subsidy,  but  limited  the 
number  of  distributor  mark-ups  to  one. 
and  stating  there  could  be  60  cents  per 
100  pound'^  of  potatoes  handled  and  80 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  onions. 


I  do  not  know  if  the  Price  Administra- 
tor reads  the  Congression.\l  Record,  but 
I  assume  somebody  in  that  agencv  does. 
On  Friday.  May  14.  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Hou.se — and  tho.se  remarks  will  be 
found  on  page  4490  of  the  Record— 
that  potatoes  for  which  the  farmer 
in  Idaho  receives  $2  30  were  selling 
to  the  consumer  m  New  York  for  $7  28. 
In  my  remarks  I  showed  the  cost  of  po- 
tatoes to  the  service  wholesaler,  deliv- 
ered in  New  York,  was  $3.73.  In  reselling 
the  wholesaler  takes  a  mark-up  of  21  per- 
cent, which  includes  delivery  within  the 
city.  I  further  pointed  out  that  the  21 
percent  was  not  21  percent  of  the  $2  30 
paid  the  farmer  but  21  percent  of  all 
charges  permitted  by  O.  P.  A.,  plus  21 
percent  of  the  freight  charge.  I  then 
pointed  out  that  the  wholesaler  could 
sell  the  potatoes  to  a  second  wholesaler 
or  jobber,  who  may  in  turn  sell  them  to  a 
second  wholesaler  or  retailer,  also  taking 
an  additional  mark-up  of  21  percent. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  O.  P.  A. 
has  now  been  made  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion and  that  they  have  taken  the  nec- 
essary action  to  reduce  the  price  of  po- 
tatoes to  the  consumer  without  resorting 
to  subsidies. 

If  the  Administrator  of  O.  P.  A.  would 
take  men  into  the  organization  who  are 
familiar  with  the  established  systems  of 
food  distribution,  prices  could  be  rolled 
back  on  many  commodities  without  re- 
sorting to  subsidy  of  any  kind. 

The  O.  P.  A.  is  filled  up  with  long- 
haired professors  and  assistant  profes- 
sors of  economics,  many  of  them  from 
jerk-water  colleges,  unknown  more  than 
50  miles  from  their  respective  campu.ses. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  w  ho 
know  Administrator  Prenti.ss  Brown  be- 
lieved that  after  he  had  studied  the  op- 
eration of  O.  P.  A.  for  a  reasonable  time, 
he  would  eliminate  a  large  number  of  the 
professors  and  employ  in  their  place  suc- 
cessful businessmen.  I  hope  that  this 
roll-back  in  the  price  of  potatoes  is  but 
the  first  of  many  that  will  follow. 


Control  of  Food  Pricei  by  0.  P.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  COMPTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  largest  groups  of  food  consumers  in 
the  country  Is.  of  course,  organized  labor 
and  working  people  in  general.  I  think 
therefore  it  is  pertinent,  important,  and 
instructive  to  make  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  of  wh.ch 
I  am  a  member  on  the  efficiency,  or  rath- 
er lack  of  it,  in  the  attempted  control  of 
food  prices  by  the  O.  P.  A.  This  view- 
point coincides  with  those  I  expressed  on 
this  floor  2  weeks  ago. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  meml)er- 
ship  of  the  House  to  have  b?fore  them 
the  opinion  of  organized  labor  in  connec- 
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tton  with  my  resolutton  (H.  Res.  238) 
which  calls  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
OCBcc  of  Price  Administration.  For  that 
reason  I  Include  herewith  a  statement  by 
George  Meany,  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Federalist  for  May.  I  have 
eliminated  a  part  of  the  text  but  the 
mo6t  pertinent  parts  remain: 


WAS    PBODOCnOM     AND    FOOD     P&ICIS 

(By  Oeorge  Meany) 
In    thte    tiunlc    world    struggle    in    which 
our  Nation  1b  playing  a  most  vital  part,  pro- 
duction of  war  eseentlalB  and  final  victory 
are  inevitably  tied  to  the  question  of  food. 

But  Impreestve  m  our  production  record  Is, 
we  are  determined  to  Improve  upon  It.  to  step 
up  production  again  and  again  and  again. 
It  IB  no  military  secret  that  our  output  of 
the  tools  of  war  mtist  be  greatly  Increased 
to  supply  the  amounta  needed  for  victory 

In  the  face  of  these  imperative  demands 
upon  our  war  production,  American  labor 
today  finds  itself  confronted  with  a  most 
distressing  problem,  a  probiem  which  can 
be  set  forth  in  one  sentence. 

The  wage-earners  of  our  Nation  are  at  a 
point  where  the  outrageous  price  of  food 
supies  is  destroying  their  ability  to  contrib- 
ute fully  and  completely  to  the  )ob  that  must 

be  done  to  win  the  war.  

Despite  repeated  assurances  from  olBctal 
representatives  of  our  national  government 
that  food  prices  would  be  held  in  check,  we 
find  today  that  the  cost  of  food  has  risen  to 
a  point  where  it  deflnitHy  Jeopard  tees  the 
whole  war  effort. 

As  long  ago  as  July  of  1941— tjefore  we  were 
actually  at  war — ^President  Roosevelt  advised 
Conixess  that  it  wa*  imperative  to  enact  and 
enforce  legtelatlor  that  would  effectively  pre- 
vent a  rise  In  the  coat  of  living. 

Then  on  April  37,  1943 — almost  13  months 
ago — the  President  submitted  to  the  Nation  a 
iwven-polnt  economic  program  which  he  said 
was  designed  to  place  the  Nation  on  a  full 
war  basis  and  hold  down  the  prices  at  food 
and  other  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of 
living. 

A  few  months  later,  on  September  1.  1942. 
wc  received  a  Presidential  warning  that  the 
rising  cost  of  living  was  a  definite  threat  to 
our  war  effort. 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  last  November 
17,  by  the  Director  of  Bconotnlc  Btabiltea- 
tlon.  Justice  Byrnea,  who  warned  that  an  un- 
controlled rise  in  prtcet  vonld  Bap  the  morale 
of  the  home  front  and  thereby  tmperll  the 
war  e«ort. 

And  In  the  past  few  months  Mr.  Prentiss 
Brown,  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, whose  job  it  is  to  carry  out  the 
AdmlnlstraUon'a  price-oontrol  program,  has 
given  the  American  people  a  veritable  nin- 
ning  fire  ol  promises  that  food  prices  would 
be  brought  under  control. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  assurances  and 
promises  and  evidences  at  good  tntentlons. 
what  do  we  And  today?  Have  food  prloes 
been  held  downt  The  answer  Is  a  loud,  re- 
sounding "No."  Are  food  prices  too  high* 
Baphatlcally  "Yes."  The  truth  Is  that  they 
have  reached  a  point  so  high  that  ovir  whols 
war  effort  Is  most  seriously  threatened.  Ths 
tmth  is  that  price  control  by  Oovemment. 
Insofar  as  It  relates  to  food,  has  been  a  miser- 
able faUure. 

Let  us  b«  ipeelflc  about  this.  Let  us  look 
St  retail  cash  prloes  from  the  markets  of  an 
tndustrlal  city  In  the  Midwest — a  typical 
Amertcan  cocnnranity.    What  do  we  find? 

Potatoes— )tat  plain  potatoes — which  cost 
25  cents  a  peck  In  January  IMl,  now  oost 
•B  cents  a  peck.  The  prtoe  at  hamburger  in 
thU  same  aty  hss  goes  from  17^  cents  a 
pound  to  46  cents  a  pound  in  the  sane  period 
of  time.  Cabhsgs  has  gone  from  6  cents  to 
16  cents  per  pound.  BoOed  ham.  which  so 
many  worlters  use  for  sandwiches  taken   to 


the  shop  lor  luach.  has  gone  firooi  88  cents  a 
pound  to  76  cenU  a  pound. 

Let  me  also  cite  some  figures  sectired  from 
another  of  our  American  industrial  cities  by 
an  American  Federation  ol  Labor  survey,  like- 
wise made  on  the  basis  of  actual  prices  that 
prevail  today  as  against  prices  quoted  to 
newspaper  advertisements  in  January  1941. 
What  do  we  find  In  this  community? 

Bread  up  22  percent,  butter  up  68  percent, 
milk  up  18  percent,  oranges  up  116  percent, 
cucumbers  up  141  percent,  green  peppers  up 
275  percent,  and  potatoes  up  21fl  percent. 
In  the  meat  line,  in  this  same  town,  we  find 
hamburger  up  172  percent,  pork  chops  up 
113  percent,  lamb  up  105  percent,  boiled  ham 
up  212  pjeroent. 

While  these  figures  refer  to  twt  two  cities, 
a  slmUar  condition  prevails  in  every  city  in 
the  Nation.  American  Federation  erf  Labor 
surveys  In  New  York,  caiicago.  Seattle.  Bt. 
Louis,  Pittsburgh.  AtlanU.  Charlotte.  Cum- 
berland, and  a  score  of  other  cities— large, 
medlum-alaed.  and  small— all  tell  the  same 
tale.  Bast.  West.  North.  »  South,  the  prices 
erf  food  are  today  vastly  h^her  than  they 
were  In  January  1941. 

The  appalling  thing  about  the  tremendous 
increases  In  the  prices  of  simple,  ordinary 
Items  in  the  national  diet  is  that  they  have 
occurred  under  what  has  been  described  as 
a  program  of  price  conttol. 

This  program  is  2  years  old.  yet  only  now 
has  the  (XBce  of  Price  Admlaistratlon  for  the 
first  time  placed  doUars-and-cents  ceilings 
on  many  foods.  At  this  late  hour  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 
want  more  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion than  the  mere  announcement  of  dol- 
Isxs-and-cents  ceilings. 

The  common  people  of  this  NaUon  don  t 
want  food  prices  held  at  their  present  fan- 
tastic levels,  nor  will  we  be  satisfied  with 
minor  reductions.  What  we  want  is  the  roU- 
Ing  tjack  of  food  prices  all  along  the  line. 
And  we  want  them  roUed  back  to  the  levels  of 
May  1942—1  year  ago. 

Why  do  we  specify  May  1942?  The  reason 
Is  simple. 

Under  the  President's  orders  to  the  War 
Labor  Board,  the  maximum  wage  increase 
which  any  worker  may  receive  is  that  estab- 
lished by  the  Little  Steel  formula,  adopted 
1  year  ago.  This  formula  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  wages  and  living  costs  were 
in  balance  on  January  1.  1941,  and  that  be- 
tween January  1,  1941,  and  May  15,  1942, 
there  was  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  amount- 
ing to  15  percent.  To  compensate  for  this 
increase  In  the  cost  of  living,  the  War  Labor 
Board  ruled  that  wages  should  also  rise  15 
percent,  thereby  maintaining  the  theoretical 
balance. 

But  since  May  1942.  a  whole  year  has 
elapsed,  and  in  that  year  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  enormously.  Wages,  however, 
as  they  relate  to  the  cost  of  living  are  held 
to  the  May  1942  level.  Therefore,  we  ask  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  in  simple  and 
obvious  Justice  to  the  American  people,  to 
roll  prices  hack  to  May  1942. 

The  Price  Administrator  announced  a  few 
days  ago.  with  manifest  pride,  that  on  June 
1  the  prices  of  seven  articles  of  food  would 
Ije  rolled  back  10  percent.  Of  coxirse.  this 
wUl  not  begin  to  give  the  little  people  of 
America  the  reUef  they  need.  When  basic 
foods  have  gone  up  20  and  25  cents  per 
pound.  It  Is  not  enough  to  snip  off  a  penny 
here  and  2  cents  there.  A  reduction  of  10 
percent  on  seven  items,  when  an  Increase  of 
100  percent  and  more  has  taken  place  on 
dozens  of  items.  Is  not  enough. 

What,  then,  do  we  ask  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration? 

We  ask  tliat  the  retail  price  of  every  food 
st^Jle— ho*  J^»*  *  handful  of  Items,  but 
every  item  that  ranks  as  a  necessity- be 
roUed  back  to  whatever  ths  retaU  price  was 
on  May  16.  1942.  If  In  the  case  of  a  par- 
Ucular  food  item  this  means  a  roU-back  of 


25  percent,  then  that  Is  what  we  want— a 
roll-back  of  26  percent  on  that  item.  IX 
In  the  case  of  another  item  this  means  a 
roll-back  of  60  percent,  then,  again,  that  is 
what  we  want— a  roU-baek  of  60  percent. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
we  do  not  want  the  farmer  to  suffer,  we  do 
not  vrant  any  squeew  placed  on  the  dis- 
tributor or  the  retailer.  We  are  asking  for 
Justice  fw  the  consumers  of  the  Nation,  and 
we   believe   equally   In   Justice  for  everyone 

TO  ron  food  prices  beck  to  the  levels  of 
May  15.  1942,  will  require  the  employment 
of  subsidies. 

We  have  read  to  the  press  Utely  that  the 
stun  of  $300,000,000  U  to  be  made  available 
for  such  subsidies  to  enable  the  common 
people  of  America  to  buy  the  food  which 
they  must  put  on  their  tebles.  Three  hun- 
dred miUltm  dollars  may  sound  like  a  lot 
of  money,  until  we  realise  that  this  to  Uttle 
more  than  what  our  Oovernnaent  Is  q>erMllng 
in  1  day  every  day  of  the  week  to  carry 
on  this  war  Ninety-six  bilUlon  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  million  dollars  per  year 
fOr  war  production,  end  now  we  find  that 
our  administration  officials,  by  st'alnlng 
themselves,  can  appropriate  $300,000,000  to 
help  solve  the  food  j»«blem  of  America's 
production  army. 

We  of  labor  favor  economic  stablllaatlon. 
We  know  that  all  the  people,  and  especially 
the  working  people,  would  suffer  urjder  in- 
flation. We  do  not  want  to  see  a  race  be- 
tween wages  and  prices  which  could  end 
only  In  disaster.  Economic  stabllteation  is 
necessary  and  desirable,  but  it  m\Kt  be  ap- 
plied with  even-handed  Justice  to  both  sides 
of  the  line.  This  cannot  be  done  until  prices 
are  rolled  back  sufficiently  kj  that  they  are 
again  within  reach  of  the  wage  earner's  pay 
envelope. 

Labor  is  critical.  In  the  most  constrortlvt 
spirit,  of  the  break-down  in  food  price  con- 
trol which  threatens  the  war  effort.  We 
ask  that  the  condition  be  corrected  without 
further  delay.  We  ask  that  this  be  done,  and 
done  quickly,  because  unless  It  is  done  our 
war  workers  will  lack  the  strength  to  pro- 
duce at  top  speed  and  peak  efficiency.  We 
call  for  action — genuine  action — now. 


MerdiaBt  Huine  Awar^  •£  DistingiiiilieJ  ^ 
Senrice  MeM* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vacnriA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  EUaPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Thwrsdat.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  ft>caker.  on  March 
22  1943,  I  addressed  the  Hoixse  on  the 
subject  of  Merchant  Marine  Awards  of 
IXstingui^ied  Service  Medals.  I  ex- 
plained the  law.  Public  No.  634.  Seventy- 
seventh  Cangress.  apiroTed  April  11. 
IWa.  I  stated  then  that  figures  sch- 
mltted  by  the  Navy  Dei»rtment  ^ 
casualties  In  the  merchant  marine  as  of 
February  23.  1843,  showed  509  dead  Mid 
3,108  missing  or  a  total  of  3^17.  Re- 
cently, there  was  released  the  eighth 
casualty  list  whidi  shows  a  grand  total 
from  September  27,  1941.  to  May  1,  l»tt. 
of  4,555,  made  op  o«  5€8  dead  and  S.9W 

miSBhlg.  mt^Mm     m 

with  my  remarks  on  March  22, 1»43, 1 
Included  a  list  of  awards  to  and  Includ- 
ing March  15,  1943. 


MG.-,t  of  those  who  persist  In  the  effort  to 
bri-  g  about  the  abchshment  of  the  poU  tax 


100  pound';  of  potatoes  handled  and  80 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  onions. 


ship  of  the  House  to  have  before  them 
the  opinion  of  organized  labor  in  connec- 


many  wornen  uk  xor  *»uui 
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I  submit  below  a  continuation  of  that 
list  for  the  period  between  March  15  and 
May  15,  1943. 

Gustav  Franke  Aim.  carpenter.  1910  Bel- 
mont Avenue.  Bronx.  N.  Y.:  The  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Aim  by  Capt.  Edward  Macauley,  member  of 
the  Maritime!  Commission,  In  the  ouice  of 
Capt.  Granville  Conway,  district  manager  for 
the  Maritime  Commission,  New  York  City. 
March  20,  1943. 

Citation:  For  extraordinary  heroism  under 
unusual  hazards. 

His  ship  was  traveling  In  a  convoy  which, 
due  to  extremely  heavy  seas  and  winds  of 
gale  force,  had  become  scattered.  T'ear  mid- 
night a  torpedo  struck  and  the  sh;p  sank 
rapidly.  Aim,  with  about  40  of  his  .shipmates. 
managed  to  clear  the  ship  In  a  lifeboat,  but 
the  seas  were  too  great  for  the  heavily-laden 
boat  which  swamped  and  capsized.  A  num- 
ber of  the  men  who  were  thrown  Into  the 
ley  waters  managed  to  cling  to  the  overturned 
hull,  but  during  the  night  the  seas  washed 
the  exhausted  men  off,  one  by  one,  un'll  only 
he  and  four  others  remained  The  seas  con- 
tinued to  build  up,  and  first  one  and  then 
another  of  Alms  four  companions  was  washed 
off,  but,  bv  feats  of  courage  and  strength,  he 
hauled  them  back  onto  the  upturned  boat. 
At  dawn  a  rescue  corvette  appeared  «nd,  with 
grt-at  difficulty,  was  maneuvered  alongside. 
Lines  were  thrown  to  the  overturned  boat  and 
the  carpenter  secured  them  around  the  shoul- 
ders of  each  man  in  succession  until  all  were 
hauled  to  the  deck  of  the  rescue  ship  An- 
other line  was  thrown  to  Aim.  but  his  ef- 
forts In  rescuing  the  others  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  his  strength  and  he  fell  Into  the 
sea  between  the  lifeboat  and  the  corvette. 
Although  crushed  several  times  against  the 
side  of  the  corvette  by  the  heaving  Ufoboat, 
he  managed,  by  supreme  effort,  to  secure  a 
line  around  himself,  and  was  hauled  uncyn- 
Bcious  to  the  ships  deck 

His  magnificent  courage  and  disregard  of 
his  own  safety  In  savlna:  the  lives  of  his  ship- 
mates constitute  a  degree  of  heroism  which 
will  be  an  enduring  Inspiration  to  seamen  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine  every- 
where. 

James  C.  Cameron,  Junior  third  officer 
(deceased).  560  West  One  Hundred  and  Thir- 
teenth Street.  New  York.  N.  Y  :  Medal  re- 
.  ceived  by  his  brother.  T.  T,  C.imcron,  530 
'  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Street. 
New  York  City,  from  Capt.  Edward  Macau- 
ley,  member  of  the  Maritime  Commission.  In 
the  office  of  Ciipt.  Granville  Conway,  Dis- 
trict Manager  of  the  M.ultime  Commission. 
New  York  City.  March  20,   1943. 

Citation:  For  especially  meritorious  serv- 
ice under  unusual  demands  and  hazards. 

When   his  ship  was  torpedoed,  she   listed 
bndly   to  starbuurd   and   began   settling  rap- 
Idly.     "Abandon  ship"  orders  wcic  given,  and 
one  boatload  of  the  crew  had  already  pulled 
away    when    the    ship    rlt;hted    herself    and 
ceased  settling.     Junior  Third  Officer  Camer- 
on was  the  remaining  deck  officer  on   board 
at  this  time.     He  continued  to  supervise  ar- 
rangements for  abandoning   ship   and,   with 
the  heroic  assistance  of  the  remaining  crew 
members,  he  accomplished  the  extinguishing 
of  deck  fires  and  directed  the  chief  engineer 
■^^0  start  the  engines  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
ship    and    her    valuable    cargo.      He    then 
brought    her    through    heavy    weather    and 
dangertus   waters  to   the   nearest  safe   port. 
During    the    two    days    the   ship    was    under 
way    toward    land.    Cameron    remained    con- 
tinuously on  the  bridge  and  on  deck  direct- 
ing the  ship's  course.     After  a  safe  anchor- 
age  was   reached,   then,   in   spite  of   his  ex- 
hausted  condition,   he   continued   nece.=sary 
arrangements  to  make  his  vessel  seaworthy 
for  the  voyage  to  the  nearest  ripair  port     His 
flzUlful    handling  of   this  extremely  difficult 
situation,  and  his  willing  assumption  of  re- 


sponsibility  not   ordinarily   his,  were   prime 
factors  in  saving  both  ship  and  crew. 

His  personal  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
will  be  an  enduring  inspiration  to  seamen  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine  every- 
where. 

Ragnar  F.  Eklund.  master.  4330  Forty- 
eighth  Street,  Sunnyslde,  Long  Island,  N.  Y  : 
Medal  presented  to  Captain  Eklund  by  Capt, 
Edward  Macauley,  member  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  in  the  office  of  Capt.  Granville 
Conway,  district  manager  for  the  Maritime 
Commission,  New  York  City.  March  20,  1943. 
Citation:  For  especially  meritorious  service 
under  unusual  demands   and  hazards. 

His  wa.s  the  only  American  ship  In  a  con- 
voy of  seven,  all  of  which  were  sunk  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  by  heavy  shell  fire  from  three 
enemy  cruisers.  The  first  salvo  threw  him 
from  the  bridge  Into  the  ships  office,  break- 
ing one  or  two  of  his  nbs  and  Injuring  his 
left  ankle  He  returned  to  the  bridge  and 
ordered  the  bridge  watch  below  to  the  lile- 
boats  and  remained  a'.one  on  the  bridge  at 
the  helm  of  his  sinking  ship,  directing  the 
lowering  of  the  boats.  He  did  not  leave  the 
bridge  until  the  forward  deck  was  completely 
under  water.  Although  the  loss  of  life  from 
the  other  ships  was  high.  Captain  Eklund 
managed  to  land  his  entire  crew  safely  on  the 
Indian  coast  with  the  survivors  of  the  other 
ships  There  the  Injured  were  treated,  and 
the  entire  company  set  out  on  foot  through 
12  miles  of  dense  Jungle  to  the  nearest  river 
village  From  this  point,  the  survivors  were 
taken  in  busses  to  Cattu.k.  50  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  thence  returned  to  Calcutta 

His  extraordinary  achievement  and  lead- 
ership will  be  an  enduring  Inspiration  to 
seamen  of  the  Uiiit«d  States  merchant  ma- 
rine everywhere 

John  J.  Lapoint.  master,  3129  Normount 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Medal  presented  to 
Caiitain  Lapr>int  by  Capt  Edward  Macauley. 
member  of  the  Maritime  Commls-sion,  in  the 
.office  of  Capt  Granville  Conway,  district  man- 
ager for  the  Maritime  Commission.  New  York 
City.  March  21.  1943, 

Citation:  For  especially  meritorious  service 
under  unusual  stress  and  hazards 

His  ship  was  struck  simultaneou.'^ly  by  two 
torpedoes.  Immediately  the  stern  went 
under  water,  and  the  ship  sank  In  3  min- 
utes. Only  one  26-foot  lifeboat  and  4  life 
rafts  from  the  rigging  were  successfully 
launched.  The  master,  caught  in  the  suc- 
tion of  the  sinking  ship,  was  carried  under 
twice  by  entangling  rigging.  Although  pain- 
fully injured,  he  fought  his  way  to  the  sur- 
face. Taking  command  of  the  lifeboat,  he 
proceeded  to  pick  up  stirvivors  In  the  water. 
The  four  life  rafts  were  secured  in  line  for 
towing  by  the  lifeboat  and  a  course  calcu- 
lated to  fetch  land  was  .set.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  day  strong  headwinds  and  rough 
seas  made  It  Imperative  to  transfer  all  men 
to  the  lifeboat  and  cast  the  drai;ging  rafts 
adrift.  The  small  boat,  now  crowded  with 
all  49  survivors,  sailed  nnd  drifted  for  26 
days  before  a  landf;ill  wa.s  made  at  night 
Although  carefully  rationed,  all  food  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  fifteenth  day.  From  then  on 
the  men  subsisted  almost  entirely  on  berries 
garnered  from  passing  seaweed  and  rain- 
water caught  during  the  frequent  squalls.  A 
landing  was  made  on  what  proved  to  be  an 
uninhabited  island,  without  food,  and  with 
only  a  brackish,  sulphurous  spring  from 
which  a  new  supply  of  water  was  taken  After 
a  second  night's  rest  the  disheartened  sur- 
vivors again  put  to  sea.  On  the  morning  of 
the  thirty-third  day  a  second  landing  was 
made,  this  time  on  an  Inhabited  Island,  where 
fof>d  and,  water  were  obtained  fiom  the  na- 
tives. It  was  from  thU  Island  that  the  final 
rescue  was  effected.  Throughout  the  many 
days  In  tlie  crc-wded  lifebi)at.  Captain  La- 
point's  control  of  the  thirst  and  hunger-mad- 
dened men  was  firm  but  kind  and  undoubt- 
edly was  the  means  cX  saving  many  lives. 


His  good  ex.mple  and  quiet  mastery  of  • 
heavy  and  difficult  responsibility  will  be  an 
enduring  lns{.lratlon  to  seamen  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  everywhere 

Walter  J   Lee,  second  mate.  86  West  Albany 
Street.  Oswego  N   Y      Mrdal  presented  to  Mr 
Lee  by  Capt    Edward  Macauley.  members  of 
the  Maritime  Commission.  In  his  office.  April 
1.  1943. 

Citation:  For  especially  meritorious  serv- 
ice under  unusual  demands  and  hazards 

The  ship  In  which  he  was  serving  encoun- 
tered heavy  weather  in  dangerous  waters 
near  Sable  Island.  Nova  Scotia  Wind  and 
sea  increased  to  gale  force  and  after  enduring 
severe  battering  for  a  prolonged  period  the 
ship  broke  In  two.  The  forward  half  of  the 
vessel  In  which  were  all  officers  senior  to  Lee 
drifted  away  and  grounded  nearby  with  tlie 
los^^  of  all  on  board  Lee  took  charge  of  the 
after  half  of  the  ship,  which  he  skillfully 
maneuvered  with  the  engines  to  lessen  the 
strain  and  keep  the  ship  stern  to  the  sea  as 
long  as  engine  and  flrerooms  were  tenable 
A  Jury  an  enna  was  rigged.  SOS  sent  out. 
and  rescue  ships  advised  of  the  ships  con- 
dition. Lee  took  every  conceivable  step  to 
keep  the  wrecked  half  of  the  ship  afloat  and 
to  safeguard  personnel  until  eventually  taken 
off  by  British  naval  vessels  In  a  most  gal- 
lant rescue  operation.  Throughout  this  long 
period  Lee  was  faced  with  responsibilities  far 
greater  than  he  had  previously  experienced. 
He  met  each  crisis  with  cool  and  calm  effi- 
ciency and  contributed  In  large  measure  to 
the  successful  rescue  of  the  37  survivors. 

His  extraordinary  achievement  and  exem- 
plary leadership  will  be  an  enduring  inspira- 
tion to  seamen  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  everywhere. 

Richard  Moczkow*kl,  chief  mate,  deceased. 
3710  Fall  Avenue.  Richmond.  Calif.  Medal 
received  by  hl.s  mother,  Mrs  Bertha  M<x-zkow- 
ski.  from  Mr  Mark  O  Dea,  D. rector  of  Public 
Relations.  Maritime  Commission,  at  a  launch- 
ing ceremony  at  the  Richmond  Shipyard  No  2 
of  the  Permanente  Metals  Corporation,  Rich- 
mond, Calif,  where  Mrs  Moczkowskl  spon- 
sored the  launching  of  a  Liberty  ship.  April 
10.  1943 

Citation:  For  extraordinary  heroism  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

Two  enemy  surface  raiders  suddenly  ap- 
peared out  of  the  morning  mirt  to  attack  the 
small  merchantman  upon  which  he  was  serv- 
ing. Heavy  guns  of  one  raider  pounded  his 
ship  and  machine  guns  from  the  other 
sprayed  her  ciecks  until  she  was  a  complete 
wreck  and  afire  fore  and  att  The  merchant- 
man exchan^'ed  shot  for  shot  with  the  enemy 
raiders  until  the  crew  of  one  raider  was  loiced 
to  abandon  their  sinking  ship,  and  the  ether 
forced  to  withdraw.  The* mate,  shot  in  the 
chest  and  In  the  left  forearm  early  in  the 
action,  continued  at  his  exposed  pest  abaft 
the  wheelhouse  rallying  his  men  and  direct- 
ing orders  to  the  bridije  to  enable  h's  slup 
to  keep  her  guns  bearing  on  the  enemy  ships 
Weakened  by  rapid  loss  of  blood  from  a  sev- 
ered artery,  he  collapsed  to  the  deck,  but  re- 
fused to  stay  down,  and  ordered  a  seaman  to 
assist  him  to  his  feet  and  prop  him  In  a  door- 
way that  he  might  better  discharge  his  duties. 
With  her  boilers  blown  up,  ei-.gines  de- 
stroyed, mast.,  shot  away,  and  ablaze  from 
stem  to  stern,  orders  were  finally  given  to 
abandon  the  gallant  merchantman.  Mocz- 
kowskl  was  carried  to  the  boat  deck,  and 
propped  against  the  housing  while  the  only 
usable  lifeboat  was  lowered  away  His  ship- 
mates cirrled  the  mortally  wounded  man  to 
the  side,  but  seeing  the  crowded  boat  alie.^dy 
released  and  clear  of  the  !-h;p.  tlie  mate  c*  m- 
manded  his  men  to  leave  him  ra'her  than 
further  Jeopardize  their  own  safety. 

His  fearless  determination  to  V.^ht  his  sh  p. 
and  h:s  perseverance  in  enj.'aging  the  enemy 
to  the  utmost  until  his  s^hlp  was  rendered 
helpless  and  sinking,  constitute  a  c!  g;o^  of 
heroism  which  will  be  an  endurii:^  inspira- 
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tlon  to  aeamen  of  the  United  BUtea  mercbftnt 
marine  everywhere. 

Alexander  8.  Henry,  master,  as  South  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y.:  Medal  presented  by  Capt. 
Kdward  Ma^uley  in  New  York  City.  AprU  16, 
1943. 

Citation:  Por  dlBtingulshed  service  under 
unusual  stress  and  hazards. 

His  vessel  had  completed  delivery  of  vital 
war  material  to  one  of  our  allies  then  hard 
pressed  by  a  major  enemy  offensive,  and  was 
anchored  in  port  awaiting  the  formation  of 
ft  homeward-bound  convoy.  A  flight  ol  six 
enemy  bombers  attacked,  dropping  many 
bombs.  One,  a  near  miss,  lifted  the  ship's 
stern  bodily  out  of  the  water.  The  explosion 
blew  In  several  plates  and  frames,  and  her 
stern  Immedutely  settled  to  the  bottrir.  The 
chief  engineer  rushed  below  and  closed  the 
shaft  alley  watertight  door  which  prevented 
the  flooding  of  the  engine  room  and  boiler 
room.  The  master  ordered  the  flooding  of 
the  No.  1  hold  which  then  put  the  ship  down 
by  the  head  and  raised  her  stern  off  the 
bottom.  She  was  beached  stern  to  by  her 
crew  on  a  nearby  mud  flat,  and  wired  hawsers 
made  fast  to  huge  boulders  ashore.  The  ship 
was  then  hove  ashore  on  top  of  high  water  by 
her  own  deck  machinery.  For  2  months,  a 
period  in  which  the  crew  were  often  called 
to  defend  themselves,  or  assist  in  the  defense 
of  the  part  against  extensive  enemy  air  ac- 
tivity, they  effected  temporary  repairs  be- 
tween tides  which  enabled  tlie  ship  to  shift 
to  drydock  where  she  was  again  made  sea- 
worthy lor  active  service. 

His  able  leadership  of  a  loyal  and  cour- 
ageous crew  constitutes  an  epic  of  resource- 
fulness and  dogged  determination  which  will 
be  an  enduring  inspiration  to  seamen  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  everywhere. 
John  Anton  Mattsou,  master.  182  Orange 
Street.  Oakland.  Calif.  Medal  presented  to 
Captain  Mattaon  by  Commander  A.  G.  Pord, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Service  Offi- 
cers' School  at  Alameda.  Calif.,  at  the  Ala- 
meda school.  May  8.   1943. 

ClUtlon:  Por  dlatlnguished  service  under 
unusual  stress  and  hazards 

Arriving    in    Australia    shortly    after    the 
Japanese  attacks  on  Manila,  he  and  his  crew 
volunteered   to  carry   vital    war   materiel    to 
the   beleaguered   forces  on   Bataan      Loaded 
with  high  explosives  and  armed  only  with 
two  light  machine  guns,  they  set  out  into  a 
tvphoon  upon  a  voyage  which  none  who  saw 
them  sail  thought  either  ship  or  crew  would 
survive.    At  a  time  when  huge  Japanese  con- 
voys  were   coming   south   through    Molucca 
StraiU,  he  pushed  hla  ship  northward;   by 
day,  through  channels  considered   too  dan- 
gerous for  navigation;  by  night,  under  forced 
draft  along  the  edges  of  open  waters  often 
within  sight  of  enemy  craft.    On  two  nights 
enemy  ship>s  were  passed  within  hailing  dis- 
tance.   On  another  night  floating  mines  were 
evaded     by    sharp    lookout     and     masterful 
maneuvering.    Making  lU  secret  port  of  call, 
the  ship  was  discharged  by  night,  and  set 
out  upon  Its  return  voyage  with  a  valuatjle 
cargo  of  tin.     But  this  was  not  the  end  of 
this  gallant  ship's  service  to  her  country  at  a 
time  of  great  need.    Two  more  voyages  were 
made  to  advanced  bases  where  the  ship  was 
subjected  to  savage  bombing  attacks.     Rid- 
dled by  gunfire,  dented  and  holed  by  shrap- 
nel beyond  temporary  repal-.  it  Anally  be- 
came Imperative  to  send  her  to  a  drydock  In 
a  south  Australian  port.    Within  a  day  and  a 
half  of  her  destination,  she  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk. 

With  full  knowledge  of  the  haeards  In- 
volved, he  and  his  crew  performed  special 
missions  of  outstanding  importance  to  our 
fighting  forces.  'His  able  leadership  of  a 
valiant  crew,  and  his  masterful  exhibition  of 
seamanship  will  be  an  enduring  Inspiration 
to  seamen  of  the  United  BUtee  merchant 
marine  everywhere. 


Texas  and  Uiisiaiut  Salfnr  May  Win  the 
War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
sulfur  is  one  of  the  absolute  essentials 
in  the  war  efTort.  It  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
in  the  production  of  steel,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber,  and  in  the  refining  of 
oil.  In  peacetime,  it  is  necessary  in 
practically  all  branches  of  industry  and 
can  therefore  claim  its  high  place  in  our 
great  industrial  structure. 

The  United  States  produces  more 
sulfur  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  and  practically  all  of  that  produc- 
tion comes  from  the  coastal  regions  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Incidentally,  the 
mines  are  all  located  either  directly  on 
or  in  close  proximity  to  the  Intracoastal 

Canal.  .  ^     , 

The  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, produces  all  of  the  sulfur  which 
is  now  mined  in  Texas  and  this  represents 
about  80  percent  of  the  total  sulfur  pro- 
duction of  our  coimtry.  One  mine  in  my 
district  is  presently  producing  approx- 
imately 60  percent  of  all  of  our  sulfur. 

The  sulfur  mines  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas  are  doing  their  full  part  in  the  war 
effort.  Called  upon  to  increase  their 
production  to  meet  war  demands,  they 
have  not  only  measured  up  fully  to  the 
requirements  but  I  am  reliably  informed 
have  actually  increased  their  stocks  on 
hand.  The  total  production  exceeds 
3,000,000  tons  annually. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  major  portion  of  this  sul- 
fur production,  when  coastwise  steam- 
ship service  was  available,  moved  by 
water  to  the  great  consuming  centers 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  coasts. 
With  the  exception  of  a  large  movement 
which  traverses  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
and  moves  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers  to  Industries  in  the  interior,  all  of 
the  sulfur  is  now  moved  by  rail  at  rates 
approximately  3  times  greater  than  the 
former  cost  by  water. 

The  island  of  Sicily  is  the  second  larg- 
est producer  of  sulfur.  If  it  falls  into 
Allied  hands,  as  now  seems  likely,  the 
effect  upon  the  war-making  powers  of 
the  Axis  will  be  tremendous  and  may  be 
decisive.  On  this  point  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  23: 

Lass  OF  Suurua  Will  Hurt  Axis — Bombing 
Will  Pmvbut  Sicilt   Peom   Sending   ths 
SuppLUs  Needed  bt  Wab  Industry 
Sicily  Is  now  under  such  heavy  bombard- 
ment that  It  can  no  longer  supply  Italy  and 
Germany   with    sulfur,   and   without   sulfur 
the  chemical  and  metallurgical  industries  of 
both  countrlea  wUl  find  It  hard  to  make  stU- 
furic   acid,   fertilizers,   pulp,    explosives.   In- 
secticides, ftmglcides.  and  several  thousand 
other  MsentlaU. 


In  the  United  States  stOfur  Is  melted  un- 
derground by  superheated  water  and  pumped 
up  at  low  coat.  In  Sicily  sulfur  Is  obUlned 
by  melting  it  tediously  out  of  rocks.  Three 
years  ago  the  Italian  production  was  atKJUt 
500.000  tons  annually.  What  it  has  been 
since  nobody  knows.  The  American  produc- 
tion Is  weU  over  3.000.000  tons  a  year. 

Incidentally  a  Sicilian  sulfur  burner  is 
called  a  "Caruso."  The  American  process  of 
melting  sulfur  underground  by  superheated 
water  and  pimiplng  it  up  almost  ruined  him. 
Only  an  arrangement  made  by  the  late  Her- 
mann Prlach.  Inventor  of  the  process,  with 
Prime  Minister  Crispi,  saved  him  from  virtual 
extinction. 

Both  Germany  and  Italy  will  now  have  to 
rely  on  the  pyrites  for  siilftir,  for  Spain 
produces  only  about  25.000  tons  of  sulfur 
a  year.  Turkey  not  more  than  3.000  tons,  and 
Japan  at  least  200,000  tons  a  year — enotigh 
for  her  own  use  only. 


Belated  Justice  for  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  MASON  Mr.  Speaker  as  a  Mem- 
be*  of  Congress,  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
treatment  we  have  accorded  China  over 
the  years.  I  am  especially  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  although  friendly  to  China 
yet  we  furnished  Japan  a  large  part  of 
the  war  materials  she  needed  to  carry 
or  her  aggressive  war  against  China,  and 
to  build  up  her  war  fleet  to  make  war 
upon  us.  If  we  had  placed  an  embargo 
upon  the  sale  of  war  materials  to  Japan, 
as  some  of  us  advocated  several  years 
ago  she  would  have  been  vnable  to  take 
over  Manchuria,  and  certainly  she  would 
he  ve  been  unable  to  prepare  to  make  war 
upon  us. 

The  opportunity  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  Chinese 
people  and  ourselves  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  Nation  that  is  our  most  friendly  ally 
in  the  present  war  presents  Itself  in  the 
proposal  to  repeal  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act.  which  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Comr^lee  on  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization.     Because    of    transportution 
difBculties  we  cannot  send  the  Chinese 
material  aid  in  the  shape  of  guns,  tanks, 
war  planes,  food,  and  so  forth,  needed 
so  badly  by  her  to  carry  on  her  heroic 
resistance  against  the  Japanese  aggressor, 
and  we  will  be  unable  to  send  her  this 
badly  needed  material  aid  for  months  to 
come.     Military  experts  tell  us  we  must 
recapture  the  port  of  Rangoon,  now  in 
Japanese  hands,  and  reopen  the  Burma 
Road  before  we  can  give  China  much 
material  aid.     Chinese  military  experts 
tell  us  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act  wiU  stiffen  up  the  morale  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  help  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary leaders  to  offset  Japanese  propagan- 
da which  seeks  to  foment  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Chinese  people  against  the 
United  States  because  of  our  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  people  over  the  yean. 


H 
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Ehillful    har.ciling  of   this  extremely   difficult 
situation,  and  his  willing  assumption  ol  re- 


dened  men  was  firm  but  kind  and  undoubt- 
edly was  the  means  ol  saving  many  lives. 


hclplesB  and  sinking,  constitute  n  d.groc  of 
'   herclsra  which  will  be  an  endurir.g  Intpira- 
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Our  State  Department  very  wisely  re- 
moved one  of  the  long-standing  obsta- 
cles to  good  will  between  China  and  the 
United  States  when  it  voluntarily  gave 
up  our  so-called  extraterritorial  rights 
in  China.    Now  Congre.ss  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  other  long-standing 
obstacle  to  good  will  and  full  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  by  repealing  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  thereby  placing 
China  and  the  Chinese  people  upon  the 
same  basis,  so  far  as  immigration  is  con- 
cerned, as  other  nations  that  have  been 
given  a  quota. 

The  following  editorial  taken  from  the 
New  York  Times  presents  this  matter  so 
clearly  and  concisely  that  I  submit  it  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House : 

BELATED    JCSTICX    FOR    CHINA 

Hearings   on   legislation  to  repeal  61-year- 
o'.d  discriminations  against  the  Chinese  are 
announced  to  open  In  Washington  today  be- 
fore the  House  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Committee      What  is  asiccd  by  friends  of 
the  Chinese  is  more  than   reasonable.      It  Is 
simply  the  repeal  of  long-standing  laws  .spe- 
cifically prohibiting  Chinese  immigration  and 
singling    out    the    Chine.se    as    ineligible    for 
citizensl-Up.      Tlie    Chinese    would    then    be 
under  the  quota  system,  which  would  permit 
the  annual  immigration  of  about  100  persons. 
These  legal  immigrants  could  become  citizens. 
So  could   perhaps  20,000  other   Chinese  now 
resident    In    the    United    States   but   born    in 
the  homeland.      The  anti-Chinese  laws  were 
pas.sed.  the  first  of  them  In   1882.  because  of 
the  fear  that  this  country  would  be  flooded 
with  cheap  labor.      Some  employers  had  al- 
ready  brought   them   In   for   this    purpose- 
notably  the  builders  of  the  first  transconti- 
nental  railroads.      Nothing   like   this  can   be 
permitted    to    happen    again        Tlie    Chlne.s* 
themselves  do  not  want  it.      They  now  have 
their    own   undeveloped    Far   West,    and    the 
end  of  the  present  war  should  furnish  new 
opportunities  for  them  throughout  the  west- 
ern  Pacific       What   the   Chinese    want,   and 
what  their  friends  here  want  for  them,  is  a 
recognition  of  their  dignity  as  human  beings. 
We  can  give  them  thi    recognition  now  with- 
out the  slightest  danger  or  inconvenience,  and 
we  ought  to  do  so.     The  war  has  made  this 
easier  as  well  as  more  desirable,  since  It  has 
eliminated  any  possible  claims  the  Japanese 
might  have  had  to  consideration 

Several  measures  will  come  before  the 
House  committee.  The  simplest  will  be  the 
best.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  poople  who  have  earned  theU  right  to  ba 
treated  with  respect. 


Small  Countries  of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
our  Constitution  the  State  Department 
Is  charged  with  dealings  on  the  part  of 
this  Government  and  other  foreign 
countries.  In  wartime,  other  agencies 
enter  into  the  picture,  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department,  for 
example.  I  have  always  felt  that  this 
jxjlicy  was  a  sound  one.  I  am  still  of 
that  opinion. 


However.  I  am  prompted  to  make  the.se 
remarks  today  in  view  of  a  newspaper 
item  yesterday,  stating  that  220  promi- 
nent  United    States   citizens   had   p<'ti- 
tioned  President  Roosevelt  to  wage  war 
on  Finland.    That  newspaper  item  en- 
countered my  resentment   and  opposi- 
tion.   As  one  Member  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  consider  this   ^ 
petition  distasteful  and  ill-advised.     This 
country  has  no  quarrel  with  the  little   [ 
Republic  of  Finland,  nor  with  their  peo- 
ple, nor  with  people  of  Finnish  nation- 
ality   in    the   United   States.     Following 
World  War  No.  1.  the  Republic  of  Fin- 
land was  one  of  the  few  countries  which 
paid  its  war  debts.    There  is  much  more 
that  I  can  say  and  may  take  occa.sion  to 
do  so  at  some  future  date. 

Right  now.  however,  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  small  countries  of  Europe,  and 
I  include  them  all  and  I  exclude  none. 
I  have  in  mind  Poland,  and  I  have  In 
mind  Norway.  Denmark,  Holland,  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  Greece,  and  others. 

My  recollection  is  fairly  clear,  in  con- 
nection with  this  discussion,  as  to  what 
Russia  did.  and  I  do  not  here  repeat  the 
tragic  story. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  th.at  now  is  the  time,  if  it  has  not 
already  been  done,  for  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  clear  to  our  allies  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  United  States  for  small 
countries  and  the  fact  that  our  people  in 
a  reconstruction  post-war  period  want  to 
see  the  boundaries  of  the  small  countries 
across  the  water  restored,  and  want  to 
see  tho.se  people  permitted  to  govern 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  Cer- 
tainly. If  we  qualify  this  declaration, 
it  can  only  be  qualified  by  .saying  that  we 
expect  our  allies  in  this  World  War  No.  2 
to  agree  to  treat  these  countries  as  fairly 
as  the  United  States  expects  to  do. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  such  an  understanding  of  pow- 
erful Allied  countries  with  which  it  is 
now  fighting  and  cooperating  against  the 
Axis  countries. 

The  Republic  of  Finland  and  the  other 
small  countries  of  Europe  are  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  protecting  hand  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  also  of 
our  allies,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  country  to  see  that 
this  protection  is  accorded  these  coun- 
tries. 


Repeal  of  All  Poll  Taxes  Urged  by  Mrs. 
Rooseyelt 


REPEAL    or    ALL    POLL    TAXIS    tTRCED    BT    MM. 
ROOSEVELT 

New  York,  May  24  —Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt favors  repeal  of  all  poll  taxes  a«  "a  good 
thing.'  not  only  "for  the  colored  people,  'ut 
for  all  people  " 

Speakln«  here  last  night  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  second  annual  city-wide  Harlem 
week  observance  attended  by  whites  and 
Negroes,  she  said  questions  of  race  prejudice 
would  have  to  be  faced  by  the  Nation  after 
the  war.  and  "the  patterns  we  set  here  will 
bu.ld  the  foundations  for  the  future  " 

She  aNo  suggested  that  '"there  should  not 
be  German  communitlen.  Scandinavian  com- 
munities, and  other  communities  of  the  for- 
eign-born" in  this  country,  but  there  should 
"Just  be  American  communities  " 

Mrs  Roo.sevelt  said  that  whenever  she 
speaks  on  race  prejudice  she  receives  letters 
calling  her  enemy  No.  1.  and  declared  that 
persons  writing  the  letters  accuse  her  of  stir- 
ring up  the  problem  which,  if  left  alone, 
would  be  solved  by  Individuals. 

GASOLINE     SHORTAGE     Cl'TS     ACTIVITIES     OP     MKS 
ROOSEVELT 

The  gasoline  shortage  Is  complicating  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  life  as  much  as  anybody  else's, 
she  said  t<xiay. 

Miss  Melvina  Thompain.  Mrs  Roosevelt's 
secretary,  started  to  tell  a  press  conference 
today  about  a  tour  planned  for  the  Presi- 
dent's wife  on  Sunday. 

"Oh,  no,"  Mrs  Roosevelt  Interrupted  "I 
may  not  be  able  to  drive.  I  have  to  see  about 
the  p.is." 

She  finds  it  disconcerting  to  promise  to  be 
some  place  and  then  not  bo  able  to  be  there, 
she  added,  but  Imagines  that  she  will  soon 
get  used  to  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
"It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any 
good." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1943 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
two  pfe.ss  reports  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  under  the  current  dates  of 
May  24  and  May  25,  respectively,  as 
follows: 


Post-War  Relations  Between  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  have  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  including  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
uncle  of  a  young  man  who  is  serving  in 
our  armed  forces  in  the  Pacific.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  after  having  read  this 
communication  carefully  several  times,  I 
am  deeply  impressed  with  Its  contents. 
It  is  definite  proof  that  our  boys  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  future  status  of  world  relat'.ons 
between  nations  when  the  present  con- 
flict is  terminated.  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  thoughtful  consid- 
eration. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  28.  1913. 
Dear  Rae.  I  have  a  lot  to  say  today,  so  I 
am  using  ordinary  stationery  I'm  afraid 
that  when  tlie  censor  sees  the  length  of  thla 
letter  he  may  throw  It  out.  so  I  am  putting 
In  a  plea  to  him  here  at  the  beginning. 
Please,  censor,  before  you  start  blotting  cut, 
or  before  you  throw  this  into  the  wast* 
basket,  read  it  through.  It  is  not  Just  a 
letter  from  me  to  Rae.  It  is  a  letter  from  a 
soldier  to  all  the  people  at  h  ime.  Yi  u  are  a 
soldier.    I  believe  when  you  have  read  it  you 


to  seamen   of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  everywhere. 


sectlcldea.  fungicides,  ana  severai  uiousiuau 
Other  aaaentlala. 


of  the  Chinese  people  over  the  yean. 
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will  agree  with  me  and  want  to  send  It  on. 
II  you  feel  as  I  do.  subacrlbe  to  It.     Thank 

you. 

You  see.  Rae.  I  want  like  hell  for  you  to 
get  this,  because  It  Is  the  first  time  1  have 
written  home  at>out  my  real  feelings.  Here 
It  Is.  almost  straight  from  my  diary. 

I  wa«  trying  to  put  Into  words  my  feeling 
about  the  Army  and  this  war  To  have  a 
clear  concept  of  thla  whole  war  and  our  pur- 
pose of  fighting  m  It  Is  a  d;fncult  thing  to 
attain  I  have  the  universal  fear  of  death, 
but  my  greatest  fear  Is  that  when  we  win 
we  might  again  muff  the  peace.  A  realization 
has  come  to  me  that  the  American  soldier 
is  pretty  va^e  about  what  he  is  fighting  for 
I  think  that  fact  alone  makes  two  strikes 
against  us.  It  is  hard  to  fight  a  war  success- 
fully unless  it  hai!  an  all-con.sumlng  purpose. 
Killing  another  person  Is  against  human 
nature  and  we  can  only  really  fight  and  kUl 
when  we  are  driven  by  a  conviction  that  what 
we  are  fighting  for  is  worth  more  than  otir 
individual  lives 

We  know  we  are  fighting  for  the  American 
way  of  life,  for  fretdom.  But  for  most  that 
is  an  empty  phrase,  because  American  youth 
has  never  known  anything  but  freedom.  He 
has  never  seen  a  whole  people  under  bondage 
or  tyranny  He  reads  about  it  In  books  and 
m  the  newspapers  and,  though  he  believes  It 
to  be  a  fact.  It  makes  almost  no  impression 
on  him  What  happens  to  other  people  In 
other  nations  in  this  day  and  age  means  no 
more  to  him  than  knowing  that  millions  were 
tortured  In  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  ]ust  a 
story  We  still  have  the  fatal  attitude  of 
•It  cant  happen  here" 

I  wonder  how  many  soldiers  In  the  last  war 
nctuallv  felt  thev  were  flphtinp  to  save  de- 
mocracv  and  build  a  new  world,  and  how 
many  were  fighting  because  of  a  blind  patriot- 
ism to  a  country  they  loved  and  becau.se  the 
leaders  of  that  country  declared  war  and  said 
it  was  nece.ssary  for  our  safety  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  I  feel  our  leaders  were  wrong  or 
that  they  are  wrong  this  time.  But  how 
m;my  of  ua  see  clearly  what  the  consequences 
would  be  If  we  didn't  fight?  If  Hitler  and 
the  totalitarian  states  won?  And.  conversely, 
how  many  of  us  see  clearly  what  Is  to  be 
done  If  we  do  win  this  war. 

And  there  lies  my  greatest  fear.  I  dont 
beerudge  giving  my  life  if  I  feel  siire  it  Is 
beintr  given  to  some  end.  1  am  too  much  of 
a  realist  to  be  willing  to  give  It  happily  for 
my  country  and  my  God  If  my  country  ha.« 
no  definite  program  of  construction  or  real 
direction  for  what  It  will  do  with  victory. 
But  this  Is  all  negative,  and  now  I  come  to 
mv  point 

There  has  been  one  big  heartening  piece 
of  news  from  home  In  the  February  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Dige*«t.  I  read  an  article  by 
By  Culbertscn  He  had  thought  out  a  whole 
program  of  action  for  after  the  war,  and  net 
only  that  he  had  the  courage  to  put  It  be- 
fore the  American  public  for  criticism.  It 
might  have  been  a  program  so  ridiculous 
thnt  the  whole  country  would  have  laughed 
at  him.  It  wasn't,  but  be.  and  Reader's  Di- 
gest, took  that  chance.  And  that  is  what 
we  need. 

E'.-ery  man  cqu;pped  with  a  knowledge  cf 
world  nfTalrs  and  human  nature  should  give 
constructive  thcught  to  surh  a  program  and. 
where    possible,    present    It    for    discussion. 
Somehow  a  way  must  tje  found  for  the  public 
to  see   these   ideas,  think   about   them,   and 
give  their  opinions      I  believe  this  to  be  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  thinking  Ameri- 
can  and  Englishman   and   Russian,   in  fact, 
everyone  who  desires  a  world  at  peace.   Some- 
where in  the  minds  of  130,000.000  Americans 
must  lie  the  right  answer     However,  without 
some  Agency  to  make  It  known.  It  may  die 
witlv^ts   possessor.     Culbertson   has   set   an 
example.      A    layman,    an    ordinary    citizen, 
puts   before   the  world   his  plans  for  peace. 
Lets  have  more  of  It.     Our  leaders  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  all  the  answers     They 
need  the  help  of  the  Nation.    That  one  ar- 


ticle Is  the  greatest  ray  of  hope  I  have  seen. 
II  we  addiers  emilA  be  s\ire  that  those  at 
home  were  putting  forth  such  effort  to  make 
this  war  an  overture  to  a  new  world,  a  world 
of  peace,  of  growing  brotherhood  and  trust, 
we'll  gladly,  even  eagerly,  give  everything  to 
win.  Then  we  would  be  sure.  Every  soldier 
would  fight  with  10  times  his  present  effec- 
tiveness. His  main  concern  wUl  not  be  "Will 
I  get  through  this  next  attack,  the  next  mis- 
sion, the  next  raid?"  U  he's  anything  like 
myself  he  will  know  that  the  most  Important 
thing  in  history NvUl  be  our  victory.  If  he 
has  to  face  death  he  will  know  why.  There 
will  be  a  promise  that  those  left  at  home 
will  carry  on  the  fight  to  build  a  new  world. 
We  know  and  are  grateful  for  the  efforts  you 
have  put  forth.  You  have  sent  us  guns, 
ycu  have  sent  us  planes,  you  have  sent  us 
food  and  supplies.  Please  send  us  this  last 
most  powerful  weapxjn:  the  knowledge  that 
ycu  know  the  end  of  the  war  is  Just  the  be- 
ginning, a  clearing  of  the  decks. 

I  wish  I  could  see  Culbertson  and  tell  him 
how  grateful  I  am  for  him  and  others  like 
him  who  might  be  doing  the  sarre  thing.  It 
would  be  a  crime  against  future  generations 
to  let  that  kind  of  courage  and  eflort  go 
unrewarded. 

And  this  Is  not  something  that  can  be 
done  later.  In  time  of  peace  we  learn  to 
lie  back  comfortably  and  let  the  world  roll  on 
and  in  the  past  It  has  always  rolled  In  the 
same  direction;  toward  war.  But  feeling 
runs  high  during  a  war.  The  horror  and 
suffering  and  loss  stare  us  constantly  in  the  , 
face.  Then  when  war  is  over  it  ceases  some 
to  be  a  reality.  After  that  no  one  feels  It 
worth  the  effort  to  think  in  terms  of  world 
reconstruction.  The  nations  have  again 
fallen  Into  a  mold  and  It  Is  too  dangerotis 
then  to  meddle  with  the  status  quo.  So  now 
Is  the  time.  'When  we  begin  to  get  direction 
then,  and  only  then,  will  victory  be  in  sight, 
and  by  the  time  that  victory  comes,  when 
we  have  the  power,  we  should  have,  we  must 
have,  the  way.     A  program  mtist  be  ready 

We  had  the  makings  of  It  after  the  last  war. 
but  somehow  It  flopped      It  flopped  because 
already  the  American  public  had  withdrawn 
to   its  own  corner  to  lick   its  own  wounds. 
That  will   always  be  an  ugly  smear  on  the 
great  story  of  America.     We  caD't  afford  an- 
other one.  for  In  time  we  will  find  that  there 
is  no  story.     It  will  be  Jtist  a  fable.     There 
was  a  story  once  that  France  had  the  greatest 
army  In  the  world.     But  the  book  in  which 
that  story  was  written  had  no  binding,  and 
the  leaves  all  blew  pway.     After  28  days  they 
were   so  scattered    that   the   story   was   lost. 
But  there  was  a  page  found  In  Africa,  and  one 
in  England,  and  one  In  America,  and  a  few 
In  France.     The  old  story  is  lost  forever,  but 
those  scattered  pages  are  forming  an  intro- 
duction to  a  new  one.    There  should  be  a 
new  story  for  all  nations,  a  universal  story. 
It  can't  be  done  all  at  once  and  perhaps  the 
first  draft  will  have  to  be  changed.     During 
the    hectic    days    after    our    revolution    the 
founders  of   this  Nation,   after  many  tries. 
drew    up    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States.     Can  there  be  a  world  constitution? 
Such  terms  as  world  court  and  world  police 
force  sound  unreal  to  us,  almost  ridlculotis. 
but  it  Is  no  bolder  a  concept  for  us  than  the 
first   Constitution   of   the   French   Republic 
was    or    our    own    Constitution.     Certainly 
there  was  no  less  discord  and  disagreement 
among  the  founders  of  our  Constitution  than 
there  Is  among  the  people  of  the  world  to- 
day.    Really  the  only  basis  of  agreement  they 
had,  the  only  common  ground,  was  a  desire 
for    freedom.    Today    most    peoples    of    the 
earth  have  that  desire  and  with  It  a  desire 
for  peace. 

We  must  have  learned  by  now  that  all  our 
future  plans  must  be  in  terms  of  world 
activity.  Just  as  our  State  governments  must 
operate  under  a  national  constitution,  a  na- 
tional concept,  in  order  to  hold  together  in  a 
peaceful  federation,  so  In  the  future  must 


all  national  governmenta  operate  under  a 
world  constitution.  World  courts  and  world 
police  forces  must  pass  from  Utopian  haae 
to  realities. 

A  bridge  player  has  started  the  ball  rolling. 
Maybe  the  next  will  be  a  banker  or  a  car- 
penter or  a  professor  or  a  soldier.  Some  of 
our  clearest  thinkers  are  men  on  farm.s  and 
ranches  who  see  town  once  a  week.  l«t'6 
hear  from  them  all. 

That's  It.  Rae.  I  don't  dare  Uke  up  more 
space.  Somehow  I  wish  you  could  let  Cul- 
bertson and  Reader's  Digest  know  that  that 
article  has  been  read  and  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  at  least  one  soldier  over  here  Per- 
haps you  might  even  think  It  right  to  let  our 
Congressmen  In  on  how  we  think.  I  feel  it 
Is  tremendously  important,  not  only  because 
of  future  world  security,  but  t)ecause  1  feci 
it  would  make  a  great  difference  with  our 
fl.ghtlng  forces.  If  these  things  are  going 
ahead  at  home,  we  should  be  told  about  it 
The  lack  of  such  assurances  is  a  great  gap 
In  our  national  defense  and  in  the  defense  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Ill  Just  sjiy  now  that  I  am  well  and  I  hope 
you  and  your  family  are  the  same.  Let  me 
know  what  you  do  with  this,  and  please  get  a 
copy  to  mother  If  you  can.  She'd  be  Inter- 
ested. 

Fondest  regards. 

An  American  Soldteh  in  the  Pacific. 


Compensation  of  Goodwin  Watson,  Wil- 
liam Dodd,  Jr.,  and  Robert  M.  Lorett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or   MAIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTES 

Thursday.  May  27.  2943 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
voted  with  a  small  minority  of  Congress 
(62  Members)  against  the  so-called  Kerr 
amendment  to  the  urgent  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill,  providing  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  should  be  avail- 
able to  pay  any  compensation  to  three 
designated  individuals:  Goodwin  Wat- 
son and  William  Dodd.  Jr.,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  and 
Robert  M.  Lovett.  secretary  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  agree  with  the  majority  of 
the  House  that  the  men  should  not  be 
on  the  public  pay  rolls,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  procedure  employed  to  get  them 
off  the  pay  roll  was  fair;  and  I  think 
that  the  precedent  established  by  this 
legislation,  which  may  well  become  his- 
toric, is  an  unfortunate  one. 

It  must  be  understood  that  back  of  this 
legislation  lies  the  complete  lack  of  con- 
fidence of  Congress  in  the  competence 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  lack  of  confidence.  I  regret 
to  say,  I  share;  yesterday's  vote  shows 
that  it  is  a  well  nigh  universal  senU- 
ment.  Messrs.  Watson.  Dodd  and  Lovett 
are  men  who  can  be  fairly  termed  intel- 
lectuals. They  have  all  written  and 
spoken  extensively  and  the  opinions 
which  they  have  expressed  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  sentiments  of  approba- 
tion about  capitalist  democracy.  To 
some  extent  these  men  are  typical  ol  a 
large  number  of  people  who  have  en- 
tered the  Federal  service  with  more  or 
less  radical  or  leftist  ideas  animated  by 


h  4. 


ment  and  tne  iNavy  i-»eparimeiu.  lur 
example.  I  have  always  felt  that  this 
policy  was  a  sound  one.  I  am  still  of 
that  opinion. 


W  »T  vy    f-** 


Ington  Star  under  the  current  dates  of 
May  24  and  May  25.  respectively,  as 
follows: 


DasKci,  reaa  ii  inrougn.  ii  is  nui  ju»i.  a 
letter  from  me  to  Rae.  It  Is  a  letter  from  a 
soldier  to  all  the  pe<  pie  at  h  ime,  Yi  u  are  a 
soldier.    I  believe  when  you  hav«  read  U  you 


Lets  have  more  of  It.  Our  leaders  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  all  the  answers  They 
need  the  help  of  the  Nation.    That  one  ar- 


operate  under  a  national  consuiuLion,  a  no- 
tional concept,  in  order  to  hold  together  in  a 
peacefiU  federation,  so  in  the  future  mtist 


tered  the  Federal  service  with  more  or 
less  radical  or  leftist  ideas  animated  by 
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a  Tugwellian  ambition  to  "make  Amer- 
ica over."    No  one  questions  the  right  of 
these  men  to  their  own  opinions  about 
the  institutions  of  capitalist  democracy: 
to  exploit  those  opinions  on  the  pay  roll 
of  a  capitalist  democracy  is  another  mat- 
ter.   No  sales  agent  for  the  Ford  motor 
car  would   staff   his  organization   with 
men  constantly  asserting  the  superiority 
of    the    Chevrolet,    and    vice    versa.     I 
firmly  believe  that  the  employees  of  a 
capitalist    democracy    like    the    United 
States  should  be  believers  in  Its  basic 
and     traditional     institutions,     among 
which   I  should   certainly   include   the 
profit  system. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Kerr  sub- 
committee which  found  these  men  guilty 
of  subversive  activities  was  a  capable 
body  of  men  who  approached  their  un- 
palatable job  with  fair  minds.  The  fact 
remains  that  tae  proceeding  which  founct 
the  three  individuals  guilty  of  seditious 
activities  was  in  no  way  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  simply  a  series  of 
secret  interviews  by  a  legislative  subcom- 
mittee with  the  individuals  named.  No 
specific  charges  were  presented,  no  testi- 
mony was  offered  against  them,  they 
were  not  represented  by  counsel,  and  they 
were  not  given  the  right  to  present  evi- 
dence. They  were  convicted  by  the  sub- 
committee on  the  basis  of  their  writings 
and  the  subcommittee,  having  prosecuted 
and  convicted  them,  brought  the  case 
onto  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  where,  of 
cour.se.  the  men  could  not  be  repre- 
sented. No  transcript  of  the  evidence 
was  made  available  to  us.  It  hardly  re- 
quires argument  to  prove  that  this  Is  a 
dangerous  procedure  and  a  precedent 
which  can  be  extremely  troublesome. 

On  the  strength  of  this  precedent  any 
party  in  power  can  legislate  off  the  pay 
rolls  of   the  Government   thousands  of 
employees  of  the  opposite  party,  notwith- 
standing any  civil  service  law  or  any 
other  statute  designed  to  give   perma- 
nence of  tenure  In  the  Federal  service. 
The  correct  procedure  in  my  opinion 
would  be  to  have  Congress  legislatively 
define  classes  of  people  unfit  for  the  pub- 
lic pay  roll,  such  as,  let  us  say,  aliens, 
persons  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government   by   force,   persons   having 
criminal  records,  and  the  like.    The  duty 
of  determining   whether  a  given   indi- 
vidual fell  within  the  designated  class 
should  then  be  left  to  the  Federal  courts 
or  some  genuinely  judicial  tribunal  hav- 
ing  no  connection   with   the  Congress. 
That  is  academically  the  correct  solu- 
tion.   The  people  who  voted  with  the 
majority  yesterday  point  out.  however, 
that  as  long  as  the  executive  insists  on 
retaining  these  oien  in  its,  employ  no 
tribunal    appointed    by    the    Executive 
could  be  trusted  fairly  to  pass  on  the 
question    of    the    men's    qualifications. 
The  dilemma  is  a  serious  dilemma  which 
must  embarrass  every  conscientious  leg- 
islator.   If  at  some  later  time  I  become 
convinced    that    this    admittedly    crude 
legislative  procedure  conserves  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  that  no  other  procedure 
will.  I  shall  feel  at.  liberty  to  reverse  the 
stand  I  took  yesterday.    This,  however, 
I  shall  be  extremely  hesitant  to  do. 

Another  obvious  objection  to  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  is  that  neither  Congress 


nor  any  committee  thereof  has  the  time 
to  scrutinize  the  millions  of  people  now 
on  the  civilian  pay  roll  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  either  their  loyalty  or  their 
competence.  To  single  out  three  out  of 
3.000.000  is  a  sufficiently  invidious  and 
discriminatory  business. 

A  situation  of  this  sort  could  not  arise 
under  a  form  of  government  In  which  the 
executive  branch  was  responsible  directly  i 
to  the  legislative  as  in  Great  Britain  and  | 
her  dominions.  The  segregation  of  the 
legisLitive  and  executive  branches  under 
oiu-  Constitution  makes  possible  these 
frictions  which,  often  in  our  history  and 
notably  after  the  First  World  War.  have 
proved  so  disastrous. 

To  the  present  controversy  there  is  no 
real  answer  except  for  the  people  to  select 
a  Chief  Executive  and  a  Congress  who, 
regardless  of  party  labels,  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  philosophy. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  situation  with  respect 
to  these  individuals  may  be  relieved  by  a 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  It  was  at  first  my  disposition  to 
believe  that  the  legislation  passed  yes- 
terday would  be  deemed  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  bill  of  attainder  and  hence 
held  unconstitutional.  I  know,  however, 
of  no  decision  to  this  effect  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  lawyers  in  the  Hou.se.  which 
includes  in  its  membership  many  compe- 
tent lawyers,  is  satisfied  that  it  lies  with- 
in the  legislative  prerogative  to  impose 
any  limitations  which  it  likes  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  even  to  the  point  of 
excluding  from  the  Federal  pay  rolls 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Republicans. 
Democrats,  and  so  on.  An  adjudication 
of  this  question  by  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  helpful  to  everyone,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  obtained. 

It  might  aLso  be  desirable  to  be  a  little 
more  logical  about  communism.  At  the 
present  time  Earl  Browder  or  any  other 
Communist  may  run  for  President  and 
solicit  votes  on  the  Communist  plat- 
form: but  if  Mr.  Browder  had  a  job  in 
the  Federal  Comunicatlons  Commission, 
he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  become  a 
target  for  legislation  such  as  that  passed 
yesterday,  and  anyone  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  known  to  have  voted  for  Browder 
would  be  m  like  danger.  It  seems  a  little 
odd  for  Congress  to  say  to  the  Nation's 
electors,  "Here  Is  Mr.  X  running  for 
President  on  the  Communist  ticket.  You 
may  vote  for  him  if  you  like,  but  if  we 
catch  you  doing  it  you  never  can  hold  a 
Federal  Job." 


Cumberland  News  of  Saturday,  May  22, 
1943,  entitled  "When  Tenures  Are  Too 
Long": 

Two  former  members  of  President  Roose- 
velfs  Cabinet  have  been  discussing  Govern- 
ment leadership.  The  word.s  of  Postmaster 
General  James  A  Farley,  spoken  at  Mother"! 
Day  services  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  at  Arlington  have  been  rather  widely 
commented  upon.  But  those  of  former  At- 
torney General  Robert  H  Jackson,  now  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
spoken  at  commencement  exercises  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  have  received  »cant  pub- 
licity 

"A  government  that  governs  but  little  and 
leaves  economic  life  to  its  own  devices  can 
be  pretty  mediocre  and  not  too  hlgh-mtnded 
and  still  be  tolerable."  said  Justice  Jackson. 
••Unpleasant  chapters  In  our  own  political 
history  and  more  In  those  of  other  countries 
prove  that.  But  when  government  pervades 
all  life,  holds  the  economic  system  in  lU 
hands,  becomes  the  greatest  employer,  the 
biggest  customer,  the  largest  borrower  and 
the  largest  lender  of  money,  neither  incom- 
petence nor  low  standards  of  disinterested 
conduct  can  be  tolerated" 

The  Justice  told  Syracuse  graduates  that 
opportunities  for  a  career  are  shifting  from 
private  hands  to  Government,  whether  this 
be  good  or  evil,  and  described  some  of  the 
satisfactions  that  accrue  to  those  In  perma- 
nent Government  service. 

From  the  context  of  Mr  Farley's  speech 
one  might  conclude  that  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  Mr  Roosevelt's  first  nomina- 
tion was — even  on  Mother's  Day— hitting  at 
the  New  Deal  and  at  aKltatlon  for  a  fourth 
term  for  his  quondam  friend  In  the  White 
House 

••There  seems  to  b«  a  spirit  growing  among 
.some  In  this  country  that  Is  alien  to  our  In- 
stitutions," said  the  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral "I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  be- 
lief is  spreading  that  the  people  are  not 
capable  of  governing  themselves,  that  the 
problems  of  today  are  so  complex  that  the 
citizen  at  large  must,  of  necessity,  be  de- 
tached from  his  own  dlfBcultles  The  concept 
of  the  political  elite  U  growing  " 

The  United  States  has  never  had  a  govern- 
ing class,  or  bureaucratic  elite.  In  the  sense 
In  which  Great  Britain  and  some  other 
European  countries  have  had  Whether  such 
an  elite  would  be  also  a  political  elite 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  degree  to 
which  such  permanent  officials  become  tied 
to  the  philosophic  dogmas  of  a  particular 
administration. 

If  Mr  Jackson  Is  right  In  forscelng  a  huge 
Government  establishment  for  an  indefinite 
future,  and  Mr  Farley  Is  right  In  fearing 
that  a  political  elite  will  govern  America, 
a  strong  argument  Is  presented  against  leav- 
ing one  group  of  elite  too  long  In  ofDce 

The  practical  Mr  Farley  has  produced  a 
sound  philosophic  atgument  against  a 
fourth  term. 


When  Tenures  Are  Too  Long 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  therein  an  editorial   from  the 


Service  Activities  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
very  gratifying  recently  to  be  remind- 
ed by  my  good  friend.  Millard  W.  Rice, 
national  service  director  for  the  Disabled 
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American  Veterans,  that  the  D.  A.  V., 
long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  decided  that 
Its  best  contribution  to  the  Nation's  all- 
out  war  efforts  would  be  for  it  to  extend 
the  expert  advice  and  counsel  of  all  of  Its 
ser/ice  oflacers,  national  and  local,  to 
those  members  and  former  members  of 
our  armed. forces  who  may  have  become 
disabled  by  reason  of  their  war  service. 

I  know  of  no  veteran  organization  that 
hsis  any  more  extensive  or  effective  Na- 
tion-wide service  set-up  to  take  care  of 
this  essential  national  defense  job  than 
that  maintained  by  the  D.  A.  V. 

rOEMATION  or  D.   A.  V. 

Formed  in  1920.  and  chartered  by 
Congress  in  1932.  to  render  service  to.  for, 
and  by  disabled  veterans,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  l)een  generally 
recognized  as  the  ofiBcial  spokesman  for 
America's  disabled  war  veterans. 

According  to  its  congressional  char- 
ter—Public Law  No.  188.  approved  June 
17.  1932.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  No. 
668.  approved  July  15. 1942 — active  mem- 
bership in  tiie  D.  A.  V.  (as  the  organiza- 
tion is  gen#ftlly  refeixed  to)  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  those  Americans  whose 
Ixxiies  l>ear  the  scars  of  wounds  or  in- 
juries, or  the  blight  of  disease  or  disability 
Incurred  by  reason  of  active  war  service 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  some  country  allied  with  it.  during 
time  of  war. 

Increasing  numtiers  of  those  who  have 
returned  from  service  In  World  War  No. 
2  are  becoming  active  members  of  the 

D  A.  V. 

Having  Incurred  a  disability  whUe 
serving  with  our  armed  forces  during 
World  War  No.  1, 1  am  personally  proud 
to  be  a  life  member  of  this  select  outfit. 

During  its  more  than  23  years  of  con- 
structive activities,  the  D.  A.  V.  has  many 
times  pressed  for  m)erallzing  legislation, 
on  behalf  of  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  more  liberal  applica- 
tion of  such  laws  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, too  numerous  and  too  tech- 
nical here  to  set  forth. 

D     A.  V.    NATIOMAL  HXAOQUAjnXSS 

Its  national  headquarters,  located  at 
2840  Melrose  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
takes  care  of  all  administrative  matters 
and  records,  and  publishes  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans'  semimonthly  news- 
paper, containing  accurate,  up-to-date 
Information  as  to  all  legislation.  Presi- 
dential Executive  orders,  court  decisions. 
Attorney  General's  opinions.  Comp- 
troller General's  opinions,  and  Veterans' 
Administration  regulations,  service  let- 
ters, and  other  instructions,  as  well  as 
much  other  information  of  interest  and 
of  value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

The  D.  A.  V.'s  present  national  com- 
mander, Laurence  R.  Melton,  captain. 
Air  Corps,  now  in  charge  of  all  of  its  mili- 
tary police  in  Miami  and  Miami  Beach, 
Pla.,  is  the  first  veteran  of  both  World 
War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2  to  serve 
as  the  national  commander  of  a  major 
veteran  organization.  Its  national  adju- 
tant, Vivian  D.  Corbly.  has  been  secre- 
tarj'-manager  of  the  organization  and 
editor  of  its  newspaper  since  1925.  Capt. 
Cicero  F.  Hogan  is  his  able  assistant. 

The  large.st  bank  in  Cincinnati — the 
Filth     Third     Union     Trust    Co.— has, 


for  many  years,  l>e€n  the  depositary 
for  the  funds  of  both  the  D.  A.  V.,  and 
of  its  Incorporated  trusteeship,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Service  Foim- 
datioiL  Officials  handling  funds  have 
always  been  adequately  bonded  by  the 
Fidelity  b  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

HATIOHAl,    CnVICV    BET-TTP 

The  office  of  the  National  Service  Bu- 
reau of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
almost  since  Its  inception  have  been  lo- 
cated in  the  Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  it  now  has  10  service 
experts  to  advise  and  to  assist  deserv- 
ing disabled  veterans  in  the  technical 
preparation,  presentation,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  their  equitable  claims  for  com- 
pensation, pension,  medical  treatment, 
hospitalization,  insurance  benefits,  civil- 
service  appointments,  employment,  and 
so  forth. 

Heading  up  the  national  service  bu- 
reau is  the  national  service  director,  Mil- 
lard W.  Rice,  who  is  now  the  dean  among 
the  national  legislative  representatives  of 
the  several  recognized  veteran  organiza- 
tions, with  his  energetic  assistant. 
Thomas  J.  Kehoe— both  of  them  former 
marines.  Mr.  Rice  also  supervises  the 
activities  of  the  organization's  large  staff 
of  nationally  paid  officers,  as  well  as  over 
Its  some  eight  hundred  volimteer  State 
and  chapter  service  officers. 

These  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  service 
officers  are  all  disabled  veterans  them- 
selves. Each  of  them  has  had  the  expe- 
rience of  pushing  his  own  claim  for  serv- 
ice connection  and  compensation.  Every 
one  of  them  personally  knows  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  handicaps  by  which  many 
disabled  veterans  arc  often  balBed  In 
their  efforts  to  secure  and  to  hold  suit- 
able gainful  employment. 

These  D,  A.  V.  service  officers  know 
about  the  technical  complexities  that  dis- 
abled veterans  must  overcome,  factually 
to  prove  the  service  connections  of  their 
disabihties  to  the  satisfaction  of  rating 
agencies  of  the  United  Stotcs  Veterans' 
Administration,  imder  the  limitatloris  and 
restrictions  of  existing  law  "as  legalistl- 
cally   interpreted   and   administratively 

applied." 

D.  A.  V.  sravicr  accomplishmints 

Being  equitably  entitled  to  service  con- 
nection and  compensation  for  a  disability 
is  not  the  same  as  beUig  legally  entitled 
thereto. 

Understanding  such  baffling  problems, 
these  D.  A.  V.  service  officers  are  natur- 
ally more  sympathetic  and  therefore  gen- 
erally more  effective  in  helping  disabled 
claimants  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments for  technical  proof. 

During  the  past  14  years,  for  which 
records  are  obtainable,  the  paid  national 
service  officers  of  the  D.  A.  V.  have  ex- 
tended service  as  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing brief  r6sum6:  Claims  handled, 
794,392;  hospitalizations  and  examlna- 
Uons  obtained,  126.021;  and  total  mone- 
tary benefits,  $57,222,760. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  practicable,  in  a 
brief  statistical  r^sum^,  to  indicate  the 
many  different  types  of  service  extended 
by  service  officers.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  many  liberalizing  prece- 
dents have  been  established  by  cases 
handled  by  D.  A.  V.  service  officers,  which 
subsequently  have  proven  of  value  to 


hundreds  or  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans having  similar  claims,  the  results 
of  which  cannot  appear  in  service 
reports. 

These  compensation  payments  thus 
obtained  for  more  than  125,000  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
secure  such  needed  benefits,  have  con- 
verted such  beneficiaries  from  local  lia- 
bilities into  community  assets,  by  bring- 
ing increased  purchasing  power  into  such 
communities,  thus  helping  to  increase 
the  volume  of  business  in  each  locality. 

This  comparatively  small  organization 
of  America's  disabled  war  veterans  has 
freely  helped  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans each  year  technically  to  secure 
compensation  for  service-Incurred  dis- 
abilities, medical  treatment,  hospitaliza- 
tion, insurance  benefits,  vocational 
training,  civil-service  appointments,  pri- 
vate employment,  and  pensions  for  de- 
pendents. 

DOTICULTIES  or  P«OVIN0  5EHVIC1  OBICIM 

Most  citizens  insist  that  the  burden  of 
providing  for  the  Nation's  defenders 
should  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  only  when  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  the  veteran's  disabilities  were 
caused  by  his  military  service.  To  prove 
service  connection  of  a  disability  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  however,  imless  offi- 
cial records  show  its  inception  In  service. 
An  equitable  claim  cannot  necessarily 
be  legally  established.  A  disabled  vet- 
eran may  be  conscientiously  convinced 
that  his  dlsablUty  was  caused  by  his 
service  without  being  able  legally  to 
prove  that  fact. 

A  hundred  and  one  different  factors 
may  make  it  extremely  difficult,  and  in 
many  cases  Impossible,  for  a  veteran 
factually  to  prove  that  his  disabilities 
were  caused  by  his  war  service,  even 
though  they  actually  were  service  In- 
curred or  service  aggravated. 

The  fight  for  Justice,  however,  must 
still  be  carried  on  for  such  disappointed, 
disillusioned,  disabled  veterans,  not  only 
for  them,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  their 
wives  and  their  growing  children.  The 
D.  A.  V,  Is  striving  to  see  to  it  that  Justice 
is  extended  to  the  Nation's  disabled  war 
defenders  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future. 

AK  iKvisTiinrr  m  patuotism 

It  is  definitely  in  the  interest  of  the 
NaUon— all  of  us— that  the  faith  be  kept 
with  those  who  have  sacrificed  their 
youth  and  a  part  of  their  bodies,  or  thdr 
health,  in  the  NaUon's  most  hazardous 
occupation— Its  military  and  naval  serv- 
ices during  time  of  war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are  now  baring 
their  young  breasts  to  the  enemy,  so  that 
other  young  men,  who  in  the  future  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices, 
will  have  the  assurance,  on  the  basis  of 
past  performance,  that,  if  they,  too, 
should  also  be  so  unfortunate,  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  become  mere  for- 
gotten heroes. 

Tnily,  seeing  to  it  that  America's  dis- 
abled war  veterans  are  adequately  pro- 
vided for  is  a  big  investment  in  the 
future  patriotism  of  our  youth.  Provid- 
ing adequately  for  the  Nation's  delencicrs 


i 


Another  obvious  objection  to  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  is  that  neither  Congress 


to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  therein  an  editorial   from  the 


ed  by  my  good  friend.  Millard  W.  Kice. 
national  service  director  for  the  Disabled 


Cicero  F.  Hogan  is  his  able  assistant. 

The  larj?e.st  bank  in  Cincinnati — the 
Fifth     Third     Union     Trust     Co.— has, 


aenis   imve    uccii   cow*i/uu>iic«    wj 
handled  by  D.  A.  V.  service  officers,  which 
subsequently  have  proven  of  value  to 


future  patriotism  of  our  youth.    Provid- 
ing adequately  for  the  Nation's  delendcrs 


us 
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Is  an  investment  in  patriotism  which 
brings  huge  dividend  returns  to  every 
community,  to  every  State,  and  to  our 
country. 

HOW  D.  A.  V    SERVICE  IS  FINANCED 

The  D.  A.  V.  has  been  able  to  maintain 
its  extensive  service  program  primarily 
out  of  funds  contributed  by  disabled  vet- 
erans themselves,  by  their  payment  of 
membership  dues  in  the  D.  A.  V..  through 
its  some  40  departments  and  800  chap- 
ters. 

A  national"  annual  per  capita  tax  of 
$2.  plus  a  national  service  fee  of  $1,  is 
paid  by  each  local  chapter  for  each  of  its 
members  to  the  national  headquarters. 

Local  D.  A.  V.  chapters  finance  their 
own  service  and  relief  activities  out  of 
their  portion  of  the  annual  membership 
dues,  and  by  annual  forget-me-not 
drives,  dances,  and  so  ^orth. 

Nationally,  the  D.  A.  V.  has  recently 
been  endeavoring,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, to  raise  needed  service  funds 
through  the  sale  of  Ident-O-Tags — 
miniature  automobile  license  plates  to 
be  attached  to  one's  key  ring — and  as  an 
incidental  service  to  car  owners  has,  now 
and  for  many  months,  been  receiving  and 
returning  about  200  sets  of  lost  key  rings 
each  week. 

DISABLED    AMERICAN    VETERANS    SERVICE 
FOUNDATION 

To  assure  continuance  and  to  make 
possible  a  much-needed  expansion  of  its 
valuable  service  in  the  future,  primarily 
In  order  to  be  of  help  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  disabled  veterans  resulting  from 
World  War  II,  who  will  so  sorely  need 
the  sympathetic  understanding  and 
technical  assistance  of  those  who  have 
gone  through  it  themselves,  the  D.  A.  V. 
is  hopeful  that  understanding  fellow 
Americans  will  help  to  build  up  a  needed 
trust  fund  of  up  to  $10,000,000  by  gener- 
ous donations  to  its  incorporated  trustee- 
ship, the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Service  Foundation,  546  Munsey  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

This  D.  A.  V.  Service  Foundation  con- 
sists of  seven  trustees,  five  of  whom  each 
serve  for  5-year  terms,  one  expiring  each 
year  and  replaced  by  another  as  con- 
firmed by  the  national  convention  of  the 
D.  A.  v.,  and  the  other  two  automatically 
to  consist  of  the  national  commander 
and  natiohal  adjutant  of  the  D.  A.  V. — 
all  of  whom  serve  as  trustees  without  any 
pay  therefor.  The  donations  received 
by  D.  A.  V.  Service  Foundation  are 
placed  into  separate  State  trust  fund  ac- 
counts according  to  State  of  origin,  for 
allocation  to  the  D.  A.  V..  when  needed, 
for  the  expense  of  maintaining  one  or 
more  national  service  officers  in  each 
such  State. 

WHY   D.   A.   V.    NEEDS    OUTSIDE   HEi-P 

Some  may  wonder  why  more  eligible 
disabled  veterans  do  not  become  paid- 
up  members  of  the  D.  A.  V.,  and  thus  to 
maintain  its  Nation-wide  service  set-up 
on  behalf  of  less  fortunate  disabled  vets. 
Certainly,  there  are  many  eligibles  who 
could  afford  to  make  payment  of  mem- 
bership dues.  Some  of  them  know  very 
little  about  the  D.  A.  V.;  some  of  them 
are  indifferent;  others  have  continued 
to  neglect  it  because  of  other  so-called 


more  pressing  matters,  and  many  others 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  it. 

It  is  unfortunat'',  but  true,  that  many 
disabled  veterans,  medically  diagno.sed 
as  only  partially  disabled,  are  actually 
totally  disabled  from  an  employment 
standpoint.  Moreover,  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  all  compensated  disabled  veterans 
receive  less  than  $40  per  month  compen- 
sation, whereas  about  80  percent  receive 
less  than  $60,  amounts  entirely  inade- 
quate with  which  to  maintain  a  decent 
existence  for  themselves  and  families, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  secure  gainful  employment  be- 
cause of  their  handicappinti  disabilities, 
in  the  face  of  increasing  living  costs. 

The  American  public  is.  I  am  confident, 
desirous  of  fulfilling  its  obligation  that 
those  who  return  from  hazardous  mili- 
tary employment  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  handicapped  by  some 
physical  or  mental  scars  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  active  service,  shall  be 
adequately  provided  for  by  a  grateful 
Nation. 

The  D.  A.  V.  is  anxious  to  see  to  It 
that  all  deserving  disabled  veterans  of 
this  war.  and  of  other  wars,  are  given 
such  technical  assistance  as  will  help 
them  legally  to  establish  their  equitable 
claims  for  lawful  benefits,  provided  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

The  D.  A.  V.  |is  convinced  that  It  Is 
helping  to  protect  and  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  disabled  veterans,  and  of 
the  general  public,  by  maintaining  its 
nation-wide  set-up  of  national  service 
ofiflcers,  and  its  National  Service  Bureau 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  and  by  endeavoring 
to  extend  such  service  into  all  the  re- 
gional facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  feels  that  such  a  service 
program  deserves  the  solid  support  of  its 
cwn  eligibles,  and  of  Americans  generally. 

COMMENDATIONS  OF  D.  A.  V. 

Among  many  statements  commending 
the  D.  A.  v..  and  its  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, the  following  are  a  few  examples: 

Knowing  something  about  the  good  work 
it  does  I  wish  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
all  success.  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent.) 

Please  express  for  me  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  my  continued  appreciation  of 
their  services  to  the  country.  (Herbirt 
Hoover,  former  President  ) 

You  have  always  my  most  sincere  sympathy, 
admiration,  best  wishes,  and  assurance  of 
active  suppt)rt.     (Gen.  John  J   Pershing  ) 

By  helping  deserving  disabled  defenders, 
and  their  dependents  In  the  proper  presenta- 
tion of  Jupt  claims,  the  rehabilitation  service 
of  the  Di^^abled  American  Veterans,  both  here 
In  Washington.  D.  C.  and  throughout  the 
country.  Is  thus  of  material  aslstance  In  In- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  the  functions  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  (Gen.  Frank 
T.  Hines.  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  ) 

In  spite  of  Us  small  number.  I  feel  that 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  has.  In  ye.irs 
since  I  have  been  In  Congress,  been  tlie  most 
effective  organization  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ex-servicemen.  (Senator  Bronson  Cutting. 
deceased  ) 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are  a 
heritage  of  proven  patriotism.  Let's  serve 
God  by  serving  humanity..  (Congressman 
Wright  Patman  ) 

The  Military  Order  of  the  World  War 
passed  a  resolution  cndors-ing  the  Disabled 
American    Veterans     •     •     •    for   the   pur- 


pose of  assisting  disabled  veterans  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  their  claims 
•  •  •  a  most  important  work.  (Col. 
George  E.  IJams,  past  commander  In  chief. 
Military  Order  of  the  World  War.) 

It  affords  me  real  pleasure  to  heartily  en- 
dorse the  Disabled  American  Veterans  •  •  • 
to  assist  individual  deserving  veterans  In 
their  local  needs  and  In  the  techjilcal  prose- 
cution of  their  equitable  clafms  for  compen- 
sation resulting  from  war  incurred  dLsablll- 
tles.  (Representative  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
past  commander  In  chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Americans  who  help  to  provide  security 
for  America  s  disabled  defenders  thereby  help 
to  provide  security  for  America.  (Senator 
Homer  T.   Bone.) 

Helping  disabled  veterans  to  help  them- 
selves and  getting  the  help  of  the  Nation  for 
those  who  need  help — a  Big  dividend  paying 
Investment  in  real  Americanism — Is  the  self- 
appointed  task  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  (Representative  Ed.  V.  Izac  of 
California  ) 

Be  assuied  of  our  deep  Interest  In  the 
work  and  the  common  objectives  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans'  organization.  We 
have  followed  the  work  of  you  and  your 
associates  representing  your  organization  with 
very  deep  interest.  We  regard  what  you  are 
doing  In  behalf  of  disabled  American  veterans, 
and  In  the  furtherance  of  other  civic  under- 
takings and  In  support  of  the  war  effort,  as 
of  great  value.  Be  assured  that  we.  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  have  long 
relied  upon  the  principle  that  unity  develops 
strength,  look  with  favor  upon  the  valuable 
service-giving  activities  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans"  organization.  (William 
Green.  President,  American  Federation  of 
Labor ) 

This  Is  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
Important  work  undertaken  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  behalf  of  those  who 
have  given  more  to  their  country  than  can 
ever  be  fully  repaid.  Labors  heart  goes  out 
to  the  disabled  veterans,  many  of  whom  come 
from  its  own  ranks,  and  we  are  eaeer  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  these  handicapped 
veterans  and  their  dependents  to  secure  the 
fair  and  generous  treatment  to  which  they 
are  entitled  (Philip  Murray.  President,  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.) 
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Six  Sons  in  the  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  various  times  Members  of 
this  House  have  called  attention  to  sacri- 
fices beint?  made  by  their  constituents  to 
win  Mic  war.  But,  no  case  has  yet  come 
tj  my  attention  where  one  family  has 
contributed  six  sons  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices. The  Sixth  Missouri  Congressional 
District  has  this  distinction.  I  am  proud 
that  among  my  constituents  there  lives 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Edwin  Patrick.  As  part 
of  my  remarks  I  include  herewith  an 
article  about  this  patriotic  couple  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Sedalia  (Mo.»  Democrat 
and  Capital  of  May  23,  1943: 

Mr  and  Mrs  H  Edwin  Patrick,  who  live  on 
a  farm  6  mllefi  north  of  LaMoute.  have  six 


sons  In  the  Service.  They  are  Joseph  P.. 
Daryl  K.,  Billy  M  .  Robert  E  .  Edwin  H.,  and 
Warren  T.  PaUlck. 

Joseph  P.  Patrick.  22,  the  first  to  enter.  Is 
In  the  Coast  Artillery,  In  training  at  Camp 
Hulen,  Tex.     He  Is  a  corporal. 

Daryl  K.  Patrick.  20,  Is  an  aviation  cadet 
In  the  Naval  Reserve,  completing  his  sec- 
ondary flight  training  at  Maryvllle,  Mo.,  where 
he  expects  to  be  commissioned  an  ensign  and 
assigned  to  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Billy  M  Patrick.  18.  Is  a  private,  recently 
graduated  from  the  aerial  gunnery  school  at 
Las  Vegas   Nev. 

Robert  Eugene  Patrick.  27.  is  a  seaman  sec- 
ond class  in  the  Coast  Guard,  stationed  at 
Southwest  Harbor.  Maine  He  is  married  and 
hl^  wife  is  with  him. 

Edwin  H  Patrick.  26.  is  a  corporal,  now 
taking  advanced  radio  training  in  Florida 
He  Is  married  and  his  wife  is  making  her 
home  with  his  parents  on  the  farm  near 
LaMonte. 

Warren  T  Patrick.  24.  is  a  private  In  the 
F.eld  Artillery  and  is  serving  overseas.  He 
is  married  and  his  wife  Is  making  her  home 
with  her  parents  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  sacrifices  are  called 
to  mv  attention  like  that  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
H.  Edwin  Patrick  and  their  boys,  it  gives 
me  added  .-■trength'  to  carry  on  my 
onerous  duties  here.  It  inspires  me  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion Committee  to  do  all  I  can  to  protect 
these  fine  young  Americans  as  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  later  as  veterans.  I  want  to 
bring  them  home  as  quickly  and  safely 
as  victory  will  permit.  I  want  their  vic- 
tory to  be  an  enduring  one.  I  commend 
their  example  and  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country. 


Harry  Lane  Englebright 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1943 

On  the  Ufe.  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  Haurt  Lane  Englebright.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  other  Members  of  the  House  In  pay- 
ment of  a  sincere  tribute  to  our  departed 
beloved  colleague.  Harry  Lane  Engle- 
bright. 

I  knew  Mr.  Englebright  from  the  time 
that  I  became  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1935.  He  was  a  legis- 
lator of  rare  talent.  He  was  a  sturdy 
patriot,  an  American  gentlemen,  and  a 
true  friend.  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  for 
his  advice  and  counsel,  particularly  in 
the  early  days  of  my  service  when  there 
was  so  much  to  learn  about  the  rules  and 
practices  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

An  outstanding  quality  of  our  departed 
colleague  was  his  loyalty  to  and  affection 
for  all  Members  of  the  House.  Fre- 
quently I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  distin- 
guished members  of  the  majority  party 
and  I  found  that  they,  too.  loved  him  and 
rerpected  him.  The  whips  of  both  par- 
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ties  have  heavy  responsibilities  to  dis- 
charge. Frequently  I  have  heard  the 
Democratic  whips  say  that  Harry  Engle- 
bright, the  Republican  whip,  never  be- 
trayed a  confidence  and  never  hesitated 
to  serve  unselfishly.  Whenever  the 
country's  interest  was  at  stake,  all  con- 
ceded that  Harry  Englebright  was  first 
an  American. 

During  my  8  years  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  an 
intimate  friend  of  Harry  Englebright 
and  his  devoted  wife.  Such  a  friend- 
ship is  rare  and  will  always  be  cherished. 
The  service  that  he  rendered  to  all  of 
us  and  to  his  country  will  live  in  the 
memories  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
spared  to  carry  on. 


Home  Work  to  the  Rescue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Bridgeport  Post 
under  date  of  May  24,  1943,  in  regard  to 
home  work  and  industry : 

HOME    WORK    TO    THE    RESCt,1 

The  Ingenious  home-work  system  devised 
by  Miss  Vivian  Kellems,  nationally  known 
Westport  manufacturer,  to  meet  a  rush  of 
orders  and  a  dearth  of  manpower  In  ber 
factory,  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  national  war  effort. 
By  furnishing  materials  and  Jigs  with  the 
aid  of  which  small  articles  may  be  made 
by  hand,  Miss  Kellems  has  added  to  the  pro- 
duction of  her  factory  without  competing 
with  any  other  industry  for  manpower. 

On  the  contrary,  she  has  brought  Into  pro- 
ductivity scores  of  men  and  women  In  the 
Westport  area  who  by  force  of  circumstances 
could  not  contribute  otherwise 

The  problem  of  how  to  get  all  of  these  work- 
ers to  the  factory  and  back  every  day.  .how 
to  find  transportation  for  them,  how  to  lake 
care  of  Invalids  and  children  In  the  mean- 
time, or  to  provide  housing  for  workers 
brought  from  distant  polnU.  are  all  out  of 
the  Kellems  picture. 

A  factory  truck  delivers  the  materials  and 
collects  the  finished  products.  Mothers  of 
minor  children  can  still  supervise  the  chil- 
dren and  do  their  housework,  perhaps  pre- 
paring meals  for  adult  members  of  the  family 
working  In  distant  factories  Invalids  and 
shut-ins  can  do  something  useful  In  their 
spare  time. 

The  weekly  check  for  the  work  done  is  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  budget  of  every 
mode.«t  household  and  even  If  there  are  some 
who  don't  need  it — though  few  will  admit 
being  in  any  such  happy  condition — the  sur- 
plus may  be  put  Into  War  bonds. 
I  Miss  Kellems  does  not  pretend  to  have  in- 
vents anything  new  In  the  simple  Idea  of 
subdividing  work  and  taking  it  around  to 
homes  where  people  are  tied  down  by  house- 
hold duties  or  by  various  kinds  of  physical 
incapacity.    The  idea  itself  is  an  old  one. 

But  its  application  in  our  times  is  a  revival 
based   upon   present   circumstances,   and   It 


seems  amazing  that  other  industries  have  not 
tried  it  before  this.  When  we  need  every 
ounce  of  the  productive  capacity  of  our  people 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  war  effort.  It  ha» 
remained  for  Westport's  outstanding  busi- 
nesswoman to  demonstrate  this  gold  mine  ol 
neglected  manpower  and  womanpower. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  doing 
this  in  both  Germany  and  England  ever  since 
the  war  began.  If  the  war  continues  much 
longer  in  our  own  country  a  much  wider  ex- 
tension of  this  plan  is  inevitable. 

Not  forgetting  that  the  Nation's  No  1  In- 
dustry—by far  the  biggest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all— is  homework.  That  Is  on  tiie 
farm. 


If  Farmers  Must  Shop  To  Find  Equip- 
ment, Mr.  Studwell,  Hungry  Con- 
sumers Will  Shop  To  Find  Food  Next 
Winter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or    SCICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Stop 
and  shop"  is  the  new  formula  worked 
out  by  the  War  Production  Board  for 
the  farmers  who  are  having  great  diffi- 
culty getting  equipment  and  supplies  so 
urgently  needed  to  produce  the  food  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  hungry  world 
next  fall  and  winter. 

That  in  brief  is  the  answer  I  have 
received  to  repeated  pleas  to  the  War 
Production  Board  for  action  to  get  some 
tools,  machinery,  and  fence  into  the 
Eighth  District  of  Michigan  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers. 

The  farmer  has  not  enough  problems 
taking  off  the  shoes  of  his  horses  at  night 
and  on  rainy  days,  and  scheduling  lamb- 
ing seasons  to  suit  War  Production  Board 
convenience  and  listening  to  a  lot  of 
crackpot  answers  from  sidewalk  farm 
experts  but  now  he  is  told  to  shop  aroimd 
the  world  until  he  finds  the  fence  or  other 
article  he  needs.  Sure,  shop  around— 
it  is  a  lot  easier  to  use  your  gas.  tires,  and 
time  to  find  what  you  need  than  to  disturb 
War  Production  Board  experts  and  cause 
them  to  see  that  equipment  you  need  is 
routed  into  your  State. 

Here,  to  my  mind,  is  another  of  the 
prize  classics  of  the  War  Production 
Board  planners. 

A  great  many  of  my  farmers  have  com- 
plained for  months  that  they  could  not 
get  fence.  Early  in  the  season  I  called 
this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  pow- 
ers that  be  at  War  Produtcion  Board. 

After  repeated  efforts  and  exchange  of 
a  lot  of  correspondence,  Mr.  E.  F.  Stud- 
well,  of  the  Steel  Division,  comes  through 
With  this  great  assurance  that  he  feels 
that  the  farmer  "wUl  be  able  to  obtain 
his  requirements  if  he  continues  to  shop 
around." 

A  lot  could  be  said  about  that  generous 
observation,  but  it  has  been  too  well  said 
by  my  constituent,  Mr.  F.  C.  Vcss.  of 
Howard  City,  Mich.,  to  whom  I  sent  Mr. 


to  neglect  it  because  of  other  so-called    I    American    Veterans     •     •     •     for    the    pur-    I    a  farm  6  miles  north  of  LaMoute.  have  six 
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Studwell's  letter.    By  telegram  Mr.  Vcss 
fires  back  this  answer: 

H(  w  long  does  Siudwill  expect  us  to  shop? 
Sf.ison  late  now.  Situalloii  de^ptralc  Bteii 
shopping  around  since  Ctirislnub.  lime  lu 
worlc,   not   shop. 

Desiring  to  see  how  much  Mr.  Slud- 
uell  knew  about  the  Michigan  situation, 
I  wrote  a  number  of  ilie  Michigan  hard- 
ware wholesale  hou.ses  and  warehouses. 
The  replies  are  just  brgmning  to  come 
back.  It  looks  like  my  constituent  will 
have  to  retire  from  the  farm  and  spend 
the  rest  of  the  summer  ,vh(5ppin'4  around. 

The  Towner  Hardware  Co..  of  Muske- 
gon. Mich.,  advi-ses  me:  ' 

W.'  h.TVP  plared  with  thp  Amprirnn  Steel  . 
&  Wire  Co  a  car  of  fencing  and  barb 
wire  for  farm  consumpiiun  and  we  cannot 
get  a  promise  of  delivery  better  than  the  end 
of  July,  which  means  this  material  will  not 
be  available  for  use  antil  August  and  what 
good  this  material  will  be  to  the  farm  com- 
munity at  that  time  Is  more  than  I  can 
understand 

The  Van  Dervoort  Hardware  Co..  in 
Lansing,  Mich.,  writes  me: 

We  have  had  no  fencing  whatever  in  sev- 
eral months. 

The  Michigan  Hardware  Co.,  in  Grand 
Ropids,  advises  me: 

As  far  as  obtaining  any  Increafcd  ship- 
ments In  recent  week?,  we  wou'd  canddly 
atate  the  sttuntlon  Is  becoming  worse  In- 
stead of  better. 

One  thing,  apparently,  was  left  out  by 
the  planners  in  scheduling  the  super-se- 
cret international  food  conference. 
They  for«,ot  to  tell  the  forei:.:n  repre- 
sentatives to  bring  us  some  tools  and 
equipment  if  they  want  us  to  produce  the 
world's  food.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of 
all  the  secrecy  may  fall  a  briefcase  full 
of  hoes,  shovels,  and  milk  pails  or  a 
ream  or  two  of  fencing  for  my  Michigan 
farmer-^. 

On  April  9.  in  response  to  my  urgent 
pleas  for  such  thinijs  as  milk  pails,  barn 
shovels,  bull  rings,  halters,  batteries,  and 
other  items  much  needed  by  the  farm- 
ers, I  received  word  from  Mr.  W.  P.  B:ir- 
rows.  of  the  Farm  Machinery  and  Equip- 
ment Branch  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  to  the  effect  the  farmers  could 
let  up  on  their  worries.  About  these 
Items,  the  W.  P.  B.  letter  contained  such 
phrases  as: 

Tills  equipment  should  be  available  In 
very  near  future;  production  considerably 
stepped  up;  and.  so  supplies  should  Just  now 
be  reaching  the  field. 

It  sure  sounded  good  on  paper  7  weeks 
ago. 

So  good  that  I  pas.sed  the  reports  along 
to  tlie  people  in  my  District.  You  should 
sf  3  the  replies. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Schoeneberg  of  the  Saginaw 
Hardware  Co.  wrote  me  yesterday  that — 

We  Immediately  contacted  several  manu- 
facturers in  order  to  check  upon  these  re- 
port* and  find  several  of  them  seem  to  be 
erroneous  and  misleading. 

Along  this  same  line  a  West  Virginia 
Bhovel  manufacturer  writes: 

Frankly,  the  various  reports  being  brought 
to  our  attention  alleged  to  have  been  Issued 
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by  the  War  Production  Board  concerning 
or--  producTii  are  astuundmg  It  is  extremely 
difficult  tu  operate  under  existing  abnormal 
conditions  and  when  the  organlzattun  of  cur 
Government  In  control  of  production  ls.=;iies 
incorrect  information,  considerable  and  un- 
necessary explanations  must  be  made. 

An  Ohio  hay  tool  manufacturer  writes: 
We  have  no  additional  Information  of  fur- 
tlier  quantities  of  steel  which  have  been  al- 
lotted  the  manufacturers  of  hay  tools.  | 

I  was  advised  April  7  the  production  of 
milk  pails  had  been  considerably  stepped 
up.     Under  date  oi  M:iy   19  onr  of   the    , 
very  large  manufacturers  of  these  writes:   | 

While  you  mipht  get  the  impres.'^lon  when    i 
reading   new.spapery   and   some  of   the   nii.K;>-    | 
zlnes    that    there    ha.s    been    some    relief    on    1 
the  steel  situation,  that  is  n.  i  a  fact,  at  least 
in  this  industry. 

Our  purchasing  assent  spent  the  first  week 
of  March  m  Waahlngtcn.  checking  on  the 
material  for  the  very  Items  you  mention 
While  w-e  were  promise<l  that  ^xifflcient  ton- 
nage would  be  released  to  u.'^  the  second 
quarter  to  permit  us  to  fabricate  the  per- 
centages we  are  privileged  to  make  under  the 
restrainlnp  ciders,  up  to  now  and  It  Is  the 
middle  of  the  quarter  wc  have  not  rece.vcd 
material. 

Under  the  heading  "Chickens  come 
home  to  roost",  the  American  Fork  and 
Hoe  Co.  sent  a  letter  May  18  to  its  dis- 
tributors which  d"scribed  the  siiuaticn 
in  a  superb  manner. 

In  part  it  follows: 

CHlCKE>fS     COME     HOMT     TO     ROOST 

For  two  years,  we  have  done  our  best  to 
lmnres«i  Washington  on  the  importance  of 
tools  for  the  production  of  en  ps  We  were 
told  that  their  surveys  di.'»ck)sed  there  were 
plenty  of  tools  tor  all  et-'-ential  needs  and 
we  were  In  error  Now.  we  are  receiving 
telegrams  from  many  States,  from  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  are  being  u;ged  by  Wash- 
ington to  deliver  these  essential  t(X)ls  btcause 
of  irreparable  crop  damage  unless  they  are 
supplied. 

Arbltrarv  Government  reeulations  de- 
stroyed our  production  for  8  months  Now, 
9  months  too  late,  they  appeal  to  us  for 
help.  It  was  they  who  were  in  error  thou;',h 
no  one  has  admitted  It  Below  is  an  ex- 
cerpt of  a  letter  written  April  9.  1942.  to  the 
Himor;it)le  Secretiu-y  of  ARriculiure.  Wa.sh- 
Ington  D   C,  by  Colonel  Withiiigtxin ; 

"As  you  know.  Limitation  Order  Lr  26  .'-pec- 

Ifles  that  forks,  hoes,  rakes,  scythes,  shovels, 

etc  ,    shall    be    limited    during    the    current 

production  period   to  75  percent  of  the   1940 

I    production.     This    would    be    equivalent    to 

I    about  40  percent   or  50  percent  ol   the   1941 

I    production.     Unless    the    manufacturers    uf 

!    hand  tools  have  a  very  generous  adjustment 

I    made  In  their  production  at  once,  it  is  my 

opinion    that    nothing    like    the    number    of 

gardens  or  acreage  of  crops  desired  by  your 

plan  can  be  cultivated  and  harvested  " 

No  attention  was  paid  to  the  letter  It  Is 
only  an  illustration  of  many  appeals  made 
by  us  forecasting  what  would  happen  un- 
less they  ghve  some  relief  Now,  it's  here 
j  Certainly,  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  make 
delivery,    but    we    cannot    perform    miracles 

I  So.  Mr.  Studwell,  it  looks  like  the  Na- 
'  tion  is  headed  for  a  grand  spree  of  "shop- 
ping around."  The  farmers  will'  shop 
around  all  summer  for  their  essential 
equipment  and  supplies  and  the  con.sum- 
ers  will  shop  around  all  winter  for  some- 
thing to  eat. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  28  (Ivyislativc  dc.]/  of 

Mnv.dav.  Mny2i\  1V43 

Mr.  T  HUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimou.s  con>ont  to  have  printed  in 
the  Api'^ndix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Anienca'^  Tomorrow, "  deUv- 
ered  by  Hon.  William  L.  NeLson.  a  for- 
mer Representative  fioni  the  second  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  al  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  Missouri  postmasters.  Kansas 
City,  Mo  ,  on  May  18   1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AMERICA  S   TOMORROW 

America's  tomorrow  Is  in  the  making. 
With  the  war  being,  won,  wi  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  is  to  come,  to  plan  lor  peace 

Mighty,  as  moves  machinery.  h.i^  been  mo- 
bilization. Demobilization  will  be  difler- 
ent— demobiliiiatton  of  10  0.10  0<)0  men  in  our 
aimed  forces  and  thirty  to  tony  millions  In 
war  factories.  ^ 

What  of  America  of  tomorrcw?  What  Is 
to  happen  when  the  boys  come  home-  but 
the  tvns  will  not  come  bark  Tlicy  will  be 
men.  tiie  nun  of  tomorrow  It  is  for  ua  to 
see  that  they  and  llie  worker*  representing 
half  the  manpower  of  the  Nation  are  not  loet 
In  a  financial  fog  such  as  too  often  follows 
the  order  "Cease  firing  "  This  calls  for  pa- 
triotism, plannlnc.  appropriations — yes.  and 
prayer  If  there  are  no  inlidels  In  fox  holes 
or  on  rubber  rafts,  there  should  be  none 
among  our  representatives  who  sit  at  peace 
council  tables. 

Demobilization,  covering  both  arms  and 
Industry  will  m^an  such  moving  days  as 
never  before  known,  a  thousand  firsts  of 
March  merged,  a  hundred  Cherokee  Strip 
runs  roiled  into  one.  As  po[iUlat:.ii..'-  shift, 
many  becluves  of  induiiry.  born  oi  war.  will 
become  ghost  town.<5.  this  de-iiiite  every  effort 
to  change  to  peacetime  production. 

Fortunate  is  it  that  th  )vglit  is  being  given 
to  demobilization  days  Tluiusand'-:  of  think- 
ing men  and  women  are  saying  that  if 
the  chaos  and  confusion  which  character- 
ized the  poHt-WiU-  period  of  more  than  a 
quarter  century  ago  are  to  be  avoided,  em- 
ployment, either  by  the  /e;.!crul  Govcii.n.ent 
or  private  capital,  or  both,  must  be  provided 

Paths  for  decent  living  need  to  be  laid 
out  In  advance  No  "back  to  normalcy."  no 
returning  through  the  black  tunnel  of 
re.actlon 

Ixxikiiig  to  the  luture,  iheie  is  lu  w  a  Na- 
tional Planning  Board  a  voluntary  group  of 
60  men  representing  business.  iai:or  and  ag- 
riculture, lii  a  memorancium  to  President 
Roofccvtlt  the  Board  siivs.  The  first  c 'al  of 
post-war  planning  shculd  be  a  foundation 
for  better  living  through  n  provision  for 
enough  Jobs  and  lasting  Jobs." 

As  to  the  farmer,  who  is  never  without  a 
Job.  an  everlasting  Job.  I  go  lurther.  Short 
of  hiMp  and  machinery,  ai.d  long  on  floods, 
he  and  his  household  are  diligently  working 
to  produce  the  food,  more  th^n  ever  before, 
required  to  feed  our  flghtir.g  forces,  our 
civilian  population,  sparing  great  ftous  for 
our  allies,  and  ultimately  to  save  (  th'-r  niil- 
j  lions  from  starvation.  So  all  pott-war  pian- 
j    nlng  mast  include  the  producer. 
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This  Is  a  people's  war,  and  there  should 
be  written  a  people's  peace.  The  fruits  of 
victory,  paid  for  In  sweat,  blood,  tears,  and 
precious  human  lives,  must  not  he  lost. 

Juot  because  we  cannot  make  an  accurate 
blueprint  of  tomorrow,  we  should  not  faU 
to  consider  our  country's  course.  We  cannot 
set  up  signboards  for  ourselves.  These  v.ho 
go  ahead  do  this  for  us. 

Woodrcw  Wilson  died  a  broken-hearted 
man  but  he  did  not  live  In  vain.  His  plans 
to  promote  world  peace  may  not  have  been 
perfect  Mistakes  may  have  been  made  on 
both  sides  It  is  generally  so  But  that 
great  wartime  President  spoke  as  a  patriot 
and  as  a  prophet.  His  utterances  should 
.serve  as  signboards  now.  Speaking  to  great 
throngs  in  St.  L<.uls.  here  in  Kansas  City,  and 
elsewhere.  Mr  Wilson  pled  for  some  effective 
peace  plan.  Said  he.  "The  arrangements  of 
the  present  peace  cannot  stand  a  geneiation 
unless  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  united 
nations  of   the   civilized   world." 

Surely  the  28  Allied  Nations  should,  with 
each  giving  up  some  things  and  each  as- 
suming some  responsibility,  be  able  to  get 
tot;ether  on  a  program  to  make  sure  that  the 
sons  of  each  generation  shall  not  be  sent  to 
slaughter.  ' 

Ycu.  noticng  that  repeatedly  I  place  the 
soldier  first,  may  a?k  wh>*I  do  not  speak  of 
the  cost  of  war  as  measured  in  money,  as  weU 
as  in  men  Ask  the  anxious  mothers  and 
fathers  who  wait,  and  often  must  weep,  at 
home.  Of  course  wars  cost  billions  of  dollars, 
cost  m.ore  to  lose  than  to  win,  but  no  financial 
burden  of  the  taxpayer  at  home  can  compare 
with  the  hardships  of  the  soldier  in  the  field 
What  of  the  men  of  the  present  war?  Is 
a  forgetful  ccjuntry  to  see  the  hero  ol  today 
forced  to  become  the  hobo  ol  tomorrow? 
Must  veterans  ot  World  War  No  2  sell  apples 
on  the  streets  cl  Washington  as  did  veterans 
of  World  War  No  1?  Are  these  men  of 
America,  should  they  In  after  years  visit  the 
Cap.tal  cf  their  country— key  city  of  the 
,^o, Id—as  did  the  veterans  of  1917-18.  to  be 
driven  out  by  armed  forces  under  orders  of 
an  after-war  President? 

But  as  to  the  per.ce  for  which  we  pray, 
first  our  own  house  must  needs  be  set  In 
order,  but  this  alone  will  not  Insure  siitety. 
It  is  disease,  net  health,  that  Is  contagious. 
No  place  en  earth  is  now  far  from  any  other 
place.  The  world,  whether  we  like  It  or  not, 
IS  our  near  nei:;hbor.  So  our  country's  lu- 
ture IS  closely  connected  with  every  clime  and 
continent. 

We  must  play  our  part  In  the  family  of 
friendly  nations,  see  to  11  that  the  germs 
from  festering  sores-  too  deep  tor  sulfa 
drugs— sores  remaining  from  the  present 
glo'oal  struggle,  do  not  spread  and  so  .Hart 
another  war 

Safety  measures  mean  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  a  world  police  force  to  preserve 
peace;  mean  punishment  for  the  arch  crim- 
inals who  are  responsible  for  war;  mean, 
from  the  ofTendlng  and  conquered  countries, 
reparations,  but.  as  applies  to  the  civilian 
population,  without  revenge,  mean  that 
preparations  for  another  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Axis  Powers  must  be  made  Impossible 

In  all  this  we  need  to  be  guided  by  sign- 
boards alon?  a  road  which  proved  not  to  be 
passable  Again  failure  must  follow  If  we 
demand  of  our  own  people  the  Impossible  In 
forgiving  and  of  the  beaten  enemy  the  im- 
possible In  giving  High  tariff  walls,  such  as 
were  blindly  built  a  few  years  after  the  First 
World  War.  do  more  than  stop  the  payment 
Of  full  reparations  They  breed  national 
hatreds 

Let  it  t>e  remembered  that  wars  are  waged 
not  alone  with  guns,  planes,  ships,  and  tanks 
but  with  Ideas  and  Ideals.  Let  not  the  views 
of  the  vanquished  conquer  the  conquerors 
While  determined  never  again  to  be  found 
unp.epared  In  a  military  way,  we  do  well  to 


avoid  militarism  as  the  Old  World  knows  It. 
America  must  stiU  be  America. 

Why  do  I  speak  of  peace  while  at  this  hour 
armies  are  engaged  in  stupendous  struggles 
or  are  poised  to  strike?  My  answer  is  that 
even  now  It  cannot  be  said,  as  when  dawned 
that  Easter  day,  "It  is  yet  early."  Unless  we 
hasten,  we  may  do  too  little  and  do  that  too 
late. 

Flames  kindled  on  countless  battle  fronts 
have  not  seared  the  selfishness  out  of  all 
souls.  There  are  signs  that  many  are  plan- 
ning to  cast  the  future  in  the  mold  of  the 
past  How  can  this  be  prevented?  First, 
by  an  aroused  public  opinion.  The  sleeping 
citizen  may  Imperil  national  safety  as  does 
the  sleeping  sentry. 

Should  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Axis  forces  come  soon,  no  peace  terms  will 
be  agreed  upon  until  after  the  1944  election. 
Upon  that  election  may  depend  the  future  of 
America.  As  men  and  women— and  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  a  part  In  extending  suffrage 
to  mothers,  wives,  and  all  women,  greatest 
of  war  sufferers  at  home — go  to  the  polls  In 
1944.  or  fall  to  go  as  did  so  many  In  1942, 
vital  issues  will  be  determined.  On  that 
election  day.  with  a  President,  one-third  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  entire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  chosen,  cur  country  will  pro- 
ceed along  the  way  that  leads  to  other  wars 
or  to  peace. 

The  next  Congress,  and  I  include  House  as 
well  as  Senate,  for  views  and  voices  In  the 
House  will  bear  weight  second  only  to  votes 
in  the  Senate,  will  represent  us,  vote  for  us. 
Washington  wUl  vote,  but  first  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  vote.  Furthermore,  voting  Is  the 
duty  of  every  man  who  this  week,  a  week 
ushered  In  by  a  day  set  apart,  proudly  says, 
••I  am  an  American."  Surely  a  country  worth 
fighting  for  Is  worth  voting  for.  We  owe 
our  ballots  to  our  boys. 

Finally.  America's  tomorrow  should  be  no 
day  of  dcubt  and  negation,  but  a  day  of  hope 
and  promise  as  we,  people  of  all  parties, 
creeds,  and  classes,  together  press  toward  the 
goal  of  lasting  peace. 


Attention,  Mr.  Morgenthau 


second  or  third  skinning,  they  are  likely  to 
get  pretty  sore." 

And  If  Mr.  Morgenthau  thinks  he  can 
-skin"  the  American  people  twice  In  I  year 
and  collect  2  years'  taxes  In  1  year,  he  U  Just 
kidding  himself.  There  are  exceptions.  But 
most  of  us  can  Just  be  "skinned"  once,  and 
there  is  nothing  left, 'either  silver  or  gold. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28.  1943 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  excerpts  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Paul  James,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa: 

I  note  you  are  having  a  whee  of  a  time 
over  the  new  tax  bill.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men in  Mr.  Morgenthau's  department  might 
be  Interested  In  this  story: 

A  lady  of  wealth  visited  a  silver  fox  farm 
and,  having  paid  a  fancy  price  for  her  silver 
fox  fur,  W.18  entranced  by  the  Idea  of  the 
fancy  profits,  so  she  negotiated  the  purchase 
of  a  farm,  the  building  of  pens,  fences,  etc.. 
and  she  acquired  a  goodly  number  of  silver 
foxes  to  start  her  enterprise. 

She  then  thought  It  would  be  prudent  to 
obtain  the  experienced  advice  of  the  fox- 
farm  operator,  which  she  proceeded  to  do, 
Inquiring: 

•Now,  would  you  please  tell  me  how  many 
times  a  year  you  can  skin  these  foxes?"  And 
he  soberly  replied,  "Well,  madam,  after  the 


Memorial  Day— The  Blue  and  the  Gray 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSHTl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Friday.  May  28.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  after 
tomorrow.  May  30.  will  be  Memorial  Day, 
an  annual  event  growing  out  of  the  War 
between  the  States. 

Unfortimately,  the  Confederate  and 
Federal  soldiers  have  now  passed  away, 
and  it  remains  for  us,  their  descendants 
and  their  relatives,  to  carry  this  beau- 
tiful service  on. 

Memorial  Day  began  in  Columbus, 
Miss.,  on  April  25.  1866,  when  the  women 
of  that  community,  while  decorating  the 
graves  of  their  Confederate  dead, 
strevued  flowers  alike  on  the  graves  of 
the  Federal  soldiers  who  were  buried 
there. 

The  woman  who  led  in  placing  these 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  those  fallen 
Federal  soldiers  was  the  widow  of  a 
brave  Confederate  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  Civil  War. 

The  Mississippi  Index,  a  paper  pub- 
lished at  Columbus  at  that  time,  in  its 
issue  of  April  26,  1866,  gives  this  account 
of  the  event : 

The  procession  on  yesterday  in  honor  of 
the  Confederate  dead  was  large  and  imposing. 
First  marched,  in  twos,  the  young  ladies  and 
girls,  dressed  In  Immaculate  white,  each  bear- 
ing her  bouquet  or  chaplet  of  flowers.  Next 
came  the  matrons  dressed  in  mourning;  like 
the  others,  with  flowers  in  their  hands,  their 
black  dresses  typical  of  the  southern  heart  in 
gloom  for  its  beloved  dead,  the  fair  flowers 
emblematic  of  woman's  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  all  that  was  gallant  and  chivalrous  In 
patriots.  Lastly  came  the  procession  of  car- 
riages bearing  the  elderly  ladles. 

Arriving  at  the  cemetery,  the  ladles  assem- 
bled around  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  In  the 
form  of  a  square.  From  the  center  of  the 
ground  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  address 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  G.  T.  Stalnback,  and 
following  it  a  fervent  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  S. 
Andrews.  The  ladles  then  performed  the 
beautiful  and  touching  duty  of  decorating 
the  graves  with  flowers. 

There  were  over  1.400  graves  to  be  deco- 
rated. Through  exertions  and  appeals  of  the 
kind  ladles  superintending  the  good  work  all 
these  graves  had  been  neatly  cleaned  off,  «o 
that  after  the  decoration  was  completed 
God's  Acre  of  heroes  looked  as  If  freshly 
blooming  with  a  thousand  flower*— bearing 
up  to  heaven  a  fragrant  and  beautiful  evi- 
dence of  woman's  love,  tenderness,  and 
appreciation. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  no  distinction 
was  made  between  our  own  dead  and  about 
40  Federal  soldiers  who  slept  their  last  sleep 
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by  thtm  It  proved  the  exalted,  ui^^elflsh 
tone  of  tl.e  feniiile  character.  Confederate 
and  Fcciera; -ci.ce  cnrmie.*.  new  friends — 
receiVhig  this  tribute  cf  respect. 

A  report  of  tliis  Incident  was  carried 
lluoughout  the  press  of  the  country,  and 
made  such  a  profound  imprcsiiion,  that 
It  brought  from  the  p.>n  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Miles  Pinch,  a  dislingushcd  New 
York  jurist,  a  hltle  poem  called  The  Blue 
and  the  Gray,  that  will  Uve  a.s  long  as 
the  En«li.sh  tongue  endures. 

The  entire  poem  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  September  1867.  with 
the  title  and  preface  given  it  by  Judge 
Finch,  reads  as  follows; 

THE    BIX'E    AND    THE    CRAY 

Tlie  women  of  Colutnbus.  Mis.<5  ,  animated 
by  nobler  sentiments  than  are  many  of  their 
sisters,  have  shown  themselve.'i  impartial  in 
thcT  ofTerings  made  to  the  memory  of  the 
de  id.  They  strewed  flowers  alilce  on  the 
graves  of  the  Confederate  and  of  the  Na- 
tional soldiers.— New  York  Tribune. 

By  the  flow  of  the  Inland  river. 

Whence  the  fleets  of  Iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave  grass  quiver. 

Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  one  the  blue. 

Under  the  otlier  the  gray. 

These  In  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  In  the  gloom  of  defeat,  , 
Ail  with  the  battle-blood  gory. 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judpmont  day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  blue; 

Under  the  willow,  the  gray 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  blue. 

Under  the  lillles,  the  gray. 

So  with  an  equal  splendor 

The  morning  sun  rays  fall. 
With  a  touch,  impartially  tender. 

On  the  bios5oms  blooming  for  all; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  blue; 

Mellowed  with  gold,  the  gray. 

So.  when  the  summer  calleth 

On  forest  and  field  of  gram. 
Wi'h   an   equal    murmur  falleth 

The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  tlie  Judgment  day; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  blue, 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 

Tlie  generous  deed  was  done; 
In  the  storm  of  tlie  years  that  are  fading. 

No  braver  battle  was  wtji:; 
Under  the  sod  and  tne  dew. 

Waiting  the  Jud'  ment  day; 
Under  the  blossoms,  ihe  b;ue. 

Under  tlie  garlands,  the  gray. 
No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banl.sh  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  de^dl 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Jud-ment  day; 
Love  and   tears  for  the  blue. 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray. 

The  inspiration  of  this  beautiful  poem, 
based  upon  tlie  action  of  the  noble 
wcm  n  of  Columbus  at  that  time,  was  re- 
spon.s.ijle  for  General  Logan's  order  set- 


ting aside  a  day  in  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  strewing  flowers  on,  and 
otherwi.so  decorating,  the  graves  of  our 
dead — a  custom  which  I  trust  will  pre- 
vail— 

Till  the  sun  grows  cold 

And  the  stars  are  old 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold. 


Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1943 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  addrei;s  delivered 
by  me  over  radio  station  KMPC.  Beverly 
Hills   Calif.,  on  May  22,  1943; 

Hi)-  •  do  you  do.  ladies  and  gentlemen;  Just 
this  week  I  liad  the  privilege  of  Introducin..; 
a  bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives  amend- 
ing the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  certain  Inequalities  and  In- 
equities that  exiot  under  the  act  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  due  to  the  impact  of  the  present 
war  upon  our  home  economy. 

I  am  thankful  for  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  legislation  with  you.  At  the  outset. 
I  should  like  U)  Impress  upon  everyone  th.it 
this  bill  does  not  i^urport  to  be  a  new  pen.siou 
plan  or  a  substitute  for  any  named  plan. 
It  has.  as  I  have  Just  said,  but  one  purpose — 
and  that  is  to  correct  certain  conditions  that 
exist  under  the  present  act. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Social  Security  Act 
authorizes  the  Federal  G(>verntneiit  to  pay 
unto  each  State  an  amount  of  money  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  sums  expended  by  the 
State  for  old-age  assistance  to  each  needy 
Individual — not  counting  so  much  of  such 
expenditure  made  to  any  Individual  as  ex- 
ceeds $40  per  month.  This  means,  brleny. 
that  for  every  dollar  up  to  the  sum  of  »40 
that  the  Suite  pays  to  a  needy  Individual, 
the  Federal  Gijvernment  contributes  one- 
half  In  this  fashion,  the  amount  of  nioney 
expended  by  a  State  up  to  $40  for  old-age 
assistance,  determines  the  amount  of  money 
the  Federal  Government  will  contribute,  eo 
that  the  maximum  amDinit  of  old  age  as- 
sistance granted  to  an  eligtbte  aged  pers<in 
which  the  United  States  Government  will 
recngnizp  for  the  purpose  of  retmb^irsing  the 
State  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  as- 
sistance granted.  Is  $40 

This  same  act  goes  on  to  dl.scourage — or 
ev€n  prevent-  needy  pcr.-ons  fioin  supple- 
menting their  old-age  assistance  by  out-lde 
employment  in  requiring  the  State  agency. 
In  determining  need,  to  ti  ke  into  considera- 
tion any  other  Income  or  resources  of  the 
Individual  claiming  assistance  From  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  from  my  con- 
stituents, as  well  as  forma]  conmiunlcatlons 
from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfor- 
ni.i.  I  have  ob.«erved  a  unanimous  con.sensus 
of  thought  and  request,  insofar  as  the  Scx-lal 
Serurlt>  Act  is  concerned,  and  that  Is  that: 
First,  the  amount  of  old-age  asMhtance  be 
Increased,  and  secondly,  that  provision  be 
made  to  allow  these  needy  individuals  to 
perKjrm  some  outside  work  for  remunera- 
tion to  supplement  this  assistance,  without 
the  penalty  of  losing  all  or  part  of  this 
public  ftid.  I 

I  am  sure  that  you  wUl  agree  when  I  say 
that  $40  per  month  is  Inadequate,  under  pres- 


ent conditions,  to  provide  an  ap'-d  per«on 
with  the  neces.~.ltlea  of  life,  or  to  permit  him 
to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living  I  am 
sure  that  each  »nd  every  one  of  us  has 
noticed  the  increase  In  cost  of  living  that  h  s 
resulted  from  the  changes  in  our  econfimy 
under  war  conditions  The  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  has  been  officially  recogni:^ed  by 
our  national  Government,  ar.d  has  teen  made 
the  basis  for  the  adjustment  of  salaries  and 
wages  by  the  National  War  labor  Board  I 
cannot  help  but  notice  that  sal.^.rles  t  nd 
wages  are  tjeing  adjusted  in  nearly  all  fields  to 
meet  this  ri.s.e  in  the  cost  (f  iivmg.  but  very 
little  effort  Is  being  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  <  tir  needy  people  to 
meet  this  ever  real   burd<>n 

California  has  seen  fit  to  Increase  its  oid- 
age  asfl.stance.  but  It  has  done  so  without 
the  Federal  assistance  it  should  liave  in  the 
form  of  the  Federal  contribution  oT  one-half 
of  that  increase 

You  may  have  a.'.ked  yourself,  "Why  hasn  t 
someone  Intioduced  legislation  providing  for 
an  increa.se  In  old-age  asslsUtnce  participation 
by  the  Federal  Government?"  Tills  is  a 
natural  question  to  a.'-k  I  ask-d  it  of  myt>ell, 
and  determined  to  find  out  why  there  was  no 
great  Interest  In  the  Congress  rl  the  United 
States  In  Increasing  the  limits  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  of  old-age  assist- 
ance I  think  I  have  found  the  answer,  and 
It.  to  a  great  extent,  explains  the  locical 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  legis- 
lation providing  for  additional  participation 
In  the  old-age  assistance  program. 

I    have    found,    from    statistics    pre.vnted. 
that    there   are    but   3   States  In    the   48   that 
would  be  In  a  fiscal  p<'sltlnn  to  take  advantage 
of  any  Increase  In  old -age  a.ssls'anre  by  being 
able  to  Increa.so  the  State  «hare  of  the  funds 
I  also  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
States  were  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  it  n<  w  stands,  and 
were  making  old-age  assistance  payments  a^ 
low  .Ts  $10  per  month,  representing  15  paid 
by  the  State  and  $5  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment     We   must   keep   In   mind  at   all   tlme^, 
that   the   power  of   the  Federal  Government 
under  the  act  Is  a  matching  power,  that  Is, 
the    Pideral    Government    matches    the   State 
Oovemmrnt  d'llnr  for  dollar  within  the  specl- 
fled  limit  of  $40   <«o  that  the  State  must  first 
move  before  the  Federal  Oovert.mrnt  can  par- 
ticipate     If  n  St.ite  !.«  fiscally  unable  to  pro- 
vide sufficient   funds  for  old-age   ns.s:siance, 
th?  participation  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  limited  thereby,  as  well.     It  Is  this  condi- 
tion In  the  many  States   that  makes  the  mat- 
ter of  an  Increase  In  old-age  assistance  a  moot 
question      It  is  of  no  interest  to  ■  State  that 
Is  only  able  to  contribute  $5  per  month    to 
have    the    as.«:|«tance    limits    rai.sed    from    $40 
to  $50  or  $60  per  month,  as  those  States  do 
not  have  the  funds   to  pay  out  for  old-age 
assistance      Yet    the    needy    person    In    that 
State  is  no  different  from  tliC  needy  person 
In  a  State   with  very  high  oid-i;ge  assLstance 
payments. 

Under  the  act  as  It  now  stands,  we  have 
the   anomalous   situation    cf    two   American 
citizens — both  poor — but  one  resides  in  a  rich 
State,   and   one    in   a    poor   St;ite.     The   poor 
citizen  in  the  rich  State  get  $20  per  month 
from    the    Federal    Govtrnmcnt,    while    the 
poor  citizen   in  the  poor  State,  gets  $5  from 
ilie  Federal  Government      This  does  not  re- 
flect a  true  equality  ol  Ueatmenl  of  American 
citizens   by    their    National    Government      I 
ask  you  'Why  should  a   mans  place  of  resi- 
dence   determine    the    type    of    treatment.  « 
citizen   of   the   United   States  should   receive 
from  the  hand.>  of  his  Federal  Ge  vernmcnt?"' 
There    can    be   only    one    s<3iution    to    this 
dilemma^-for   all   States   there   must   be   an 
over-all    increase    in    the    limits    of    old-age 
assistance  eligble  for    Feileral   participation, 
to    meet    the    increased    coft    of    living      For 
those  States  ti.  cally  unable  to  enjoy  the  Ij.-ne- 
flts  of  an  act  intended  for  the  beaeflt  of  its 
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citizens,  special  Federal  aid— In  the  form  of 
an  Increase  in  the  ratio  of  Federal  contribu- 
tion, based  upon  a  comparison  cf  the  per 
capita  Income  of  a  State  to  the  national  per 
capita  Income. 

It  is  these  features  that  I  have  incorpo- 
rated in  my  bill.  Under  the  terms  of  my 
proposed  bill.  Federal  particlpaticn  for  all 
State  programs  is  Increased  25  percent  so 
that  old-age  assistance  for  each  needy  Indi- 
vidual may  be  Increased  from  $40  to  $50  per 
month,  with  half  of  that  sum  being  contrib- 
uted by  the  Federal  Government  For  Cali- 
fornia It  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
win  contribute  one-half  of  the  $10  increase 
that  has  Ijeen  granted  to  Its  needy  folks. 

For  those  States  whose  per  capita  Income 
Is  less  than  the  national  per  capita  Income, 
the  United  States  Government  shall  con- 
tribute not  one-half  of  the  sum  paid  out 
by  the  State  to  Its  needy,  but  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  sum  so  paid  out.  depending  upon 
the  difference  between  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  State  and  the  national  per  capita  in- 
come. The  bill  will  allow  a  State,  whose 
average  old-age  assistance  payment  is  $10 
per  month  ($5  being  paid  by  the  State  and 
$5  by  the  Federal  Government)  to  increase 
Its  paym.ent  to  approximately  $20  per  month. 
The  formula  utilized  to  determine  how  much 
special  Federal  aid  shall  be  given  to  an  eligi- 
ble State  is  simple  but  fundamental.  Once 
the  Social  Security  Board  determines  the 
national  per  capita  Income,  and  the  per 
capita  Income  for  each  State,  It  Is  author- 
ized to  contribute  special  Federal  aid  to 
States  having  a  lower  than  national  per 
capita  Income,  of  an  additional  1  percent  over 
and  atK3ve  the  usual  50-percent  contribution, 
for  each  $10  that  the  State  per  capita  in- 
come is  lower  than  the  national  per  capita 
Income. 

Under  this  arrangement  a  citizen   of  the 
United  States,  who  by  circumstance  happens 
to   be  the  citizen  of  a  State   that  does  not 
have  the  fiscal  ability  to   provide  sufllcicnt 
old-age  assistance,  will  not  be  penalized  by 
virtue  thereof,  and  not  only  be  deprived  of 
State  assistance  but  be  deprived  of  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  which  he  Is  entitled  as  a 
citizen    of    the    United    States.     Under    the 
present  Social   Security  Act,  this   Inequality 
and    inequity    Is    being    perpetuated.     It  is 
fundan.cntally    wrong    and    should    be   cor- 
rected as  soon  as  humanly  possible.     My  bill 
will    correct    this    unfortunate   clrcunastance. 
There  Is  still  another  phase  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  presently  in  effect  that  merits 
attention  at  this  time  and  that  is  the  sec- 
tion   which    requires    the    State    agency    in 
determining    need    to   take    into   considera- 
tion any  other  Income  and  resources  of  an 
Individual  claiming  old-age  assistance.     This 
section  of  the  act  was  added  in  1939  but  did 
not  become  effective  until  July  1.  1941.     Prior 
to  that   time  the  Old-Age  Security  Law   of 
California  as  well  as  the  other  States,  there- 
fore, determined  the  amount  of  outside  earn- 
ings the  recipient  could  receive  without  de- 
duction from  the  amount  of  his  aid.    When 
In  July  1941,  this  amendment  became  effec- 
tive, the  State  of  California  amended  Its  law 
to  deny  the  aged  this  privilege,  which  amend- 
ment  was  made  solely  to  enable   the  State 
to  comply  with  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  as  it  was  construed  by  the  Social  Security 
Board      It     Is    mv    sincere    belief    that    the 
•  Ithdrawal  of  the  privilege  of  the  aged   to 
supplement    their    aid    with    B<:)me    outside 
emplovmcnt  was  hastily  and  Ill-advised  dur- 
ing times  of  peace,  much  less  during  times 
of    war,   when    the   manpower    problem    has 
been  cla.sslfled  as  a  critical  problem      No  law 
should  remain  In  effect  that  would  discour- 
age anv  contribution  of  manpower — no  mat- 
ter how  small.     This  privilege  has  been  re- 
stored   for    the    aged    in    farm    labor   under 
recen-  legislation.     It  should  be  restored  to 
all  of  the  aged  so  that  other  fields  of   pro- 
duction may  enjoy  this  assistance  to  what- 
ever extent  it  can  be  made  available. 


Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  the  State 
agency  shall,  in  determining  need,  not  take 
into  consideration  other  Income  and  re- 
sources of  an  individual  claiming  old-age 
assistance,  to  the  extent  of  $25  per  month, 
allowing  the  needy  person  to  supplement 
his  $20,  $30,  $40.  or  $50  assistance  payment 
by  $25  per  month.  In  addition  to  this  phase, 
I  have  taken  one  more  logical  step  to  en- 
courage our  needy  to  work,  and  have  also 
provided  that,  in  the  event  he  secures  em- 
ployment paying  him  a  sum  sufBclent  to 
meet  his  needs,  that  his  payment  of  assist- 
ance be  suspended  only  for  that  period  of  time 
that  he  retains  his  employment,  that  upon 
loss  of  such  employment  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  he  or  she  shall  be  returned  to 
the  assistance  rolls  automatically  and  im- 
mediately. This  latter  provision  Is  manda- 
tory in  nature  and  should  leave  no  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  the  aged  that  they  shall  not  be 
penalized  If  they  accept  full-time  or  part- 
time  employment  during  these  critical  times 
when  the  services  of  every  man  and  woman 
are  required  to  safeguard  the  democratic 
form  of  government  that  twrrows  money 
from  Its  people  and  does  not  confls(»te  it— 
that  pays  for  Its  voluntary  labor  and  does 
not  enslave  It. 


Office  of  Price  Administratioii  Subsidy 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

OF    PINN8TLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28,  1943 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  desire  to  insert  the  following  tele- 
grams from  Johnstown  and  Punxsutaw- 
ney.  Pa.,  with  regard  to  the  opposition 
of  the  meat  packing  industry  to  the 
subsidy  program  of  the  OflBce  of  Price 
Administration  scheduled  to  take  effect 
June  1.  A  terrific  hardship  has  been 
placed  on  the  meat-packing  industry  by 
the  regulations  of  the  O.  P.  A.«  This 
matter  has  been  placed  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  O.  P.  A.  on  numerous 
occasions  with  little,  if  any,  success.  If 
the  meat-packing  industry  is  to  continue 
in  business,  it  must  have  immediate 
relief.  The  responsibiUty  for  their  con- 
tinuing to  operate  a  successful  business 
re.sts  upon  the  O.  P.  A.,  which  has  had 
sufficient  time  to  broaden  its  orders  and 
to  give  aid  to  an  oppressed  industry. 

The  telegrams  follow : 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  27,  1943. 
Congressman  Harve  Tibbott: 

Urgently  request  you  do  all  possible  to 
prevent  price  roll-back  on  meat  products 
scheduled  June  1  by  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. Will  mean  loss  of  2  <o  3  cents  per 
pound  on  all  meats  in  packers'  inventories 
of  May  31.  Such  action  will  undoubtedly 
tremendously  increase  black-market  opera- 
tions and  practically  stop  aU  legal  produc- 
tion of  meats. 

The  C.  A.  Young  Co. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  27,  1943. 
Hon.  Harvi  Tibbott, 

Hou3e  Office  Building. 

Washington.  DC: 
Urgently  request  that  you  protest  vigor- 
ously   to    Office    of    Price    Administration 


against  proposed  roll -back  on  wholesale 
meat  prices  which  are  proposed  to  go  Into 
effect  June  1.  Same  would  cause  us  large 
financial  loss  of  present  Inventory.  Also 
would  cause  big  increase  black  market.  Sub- 
sidy proposal  of  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion to  cover  our  losses  is  not  to  our  liking. 
Just  ask  that  we  be  permitted  to  operate  at 
a  fair  profit  margin. 

Edwahd  Hahn. 

PuKxstrrAWNBT,  Pa.,  May  27,  1943. 
Hon   Harve  Tibbott. 

House  of  Representatives  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Rumors   of    price    roil-back   without   ade- 
quate safety  valve  will  cost  this  Industry  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  will  reflect  an  estimated 
minimum   loss   to   us  alone  of   $15,000   Just 
upon  inventory.    Operations  due  to  bureau- 
cratic bungling  causing  loss  of  a  thousand 
dollars  weekly   to   this   very   small   concern. 
Our  financial  structure  now  wavering  under 
terrific    impact    of    regulation    and    canuot 
survive   the   strain  of   addl'lonal   damaging 
regulation.     We  are  facing  the  un-American 
way  of  either  quitting  under  fire  or  permit- 
ting bureaucratic  termites  to  destroy  foun- 
dation   of    38   years    of    business    buUding. 
Ours  is  an  essential  industry  for  military  and 
civilian  needs  and  does  not  deserve  complete 
obliteration.    Remedial  action  to  correct  in- 
equities and  injustices  necessary  at  once  to 
prevent  wholesale  stoppage  of  independent 
operations.    It  is  high  time  for  leadership  to 
throw   spotlight   upon   these   distressed    and 
chaotic     conditions.     Unless     prompt     and 
proper  action,  this  industry  will  be  caused  to 
revert    to    but    a    few    well    financially    en- 
trenched OF>erators.  thereby  forcing  a  monop- 
oly upon  helpless  millions.    Laxity  of  com- 
plete Investigation  months  ago  would  have 
prevented  this  destruction.     Swift  strokes  of 
action  necessary  now  to  salvage  an  oppressed 
business.     The  defendant  rests. 

PuNxstrrAWNET  Beef  &  PaovisioN  Co. 


How  Mach  SoTO^foty  Ii  Left? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McBdURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1943 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  29.  1943, 
commented  editorially  on  the  speech  by 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  in  favor  of  fed- 
eral union  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pxtlbright]  introduced 
into  the  Record  on  May  4.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  this  editorial  in  part: 

HOW  MUCH  SOVEREIGNTT  IS  LIFT 

Justice  Roberts,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
few  weeks  ago  made  one  of  too  few  realistic 
addresses  on  the  question  of  international  or- 
ganization after  the  war  Like  Governor 
Stassen,  he  favors  a  higher  level  of  govern- 
ment, but  he  adds  the  all-important  sUte- 
ment  that,  if  It  is  true  that  Americans  insist 
on  keeping  the  last  vestige  of  their  sover- 
eignty, "that  ends  the  discussion.  We  may 
as  well  then  throw  up  our  hands  and  let  the 
world  roll  on  to  chaos.  Unless  the  United 
States  espouses  and  promptly  and  vigorously 
urges  a  project  of  world  organization,  none 
such  will  reach  fruition." 

To  Justice  Roberts  it  seems  clear  that  there 
must  be  "a  fundamental  framework  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  the  people  of  each  constl- 
utent  nation  surrender  such  portion  of  their 


'  1 


:..» 


Daseu  upon  Uie  action  of  the  noble 
wrni  n  of  Columbus  at  that  time,  was  re- 
spond.ble  for  General  Logans  order  set- 


I -J     v..     tv>om|j     «u4     ui     pari     oi     iniS 

public  aid. 

I  am  sure   that   you  will  agree  when   I  say 

that  $40  per  month  Is  Inadequate,  under  pres- 


assistance  ehgible  for  Fecltral  pt.rllcipation. 
to  meet  the  Increased  coft  ol  living  For 
those  States  ti.cally  unnble  to  enjoy  the  b.-iie- 
flts  of  an  act  mtwidrd  for  the  beaeflt  ol  Ita 


recen*  legislation.  It  should  be  restored  to 
all  of  the  aged  so  that  other  Oelds  of  pro- 
duct i(-n  may  enjoy  this  assistance  to  what- 
ever extent  It  can  be  made  available. 


House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Urgently   request   that  you  protest  vigor- 
ously   to    Office    of    Price    Adminlatration 


lO     JUaLlLW     L^yJV^l   I'D     *!.     O^VA***»     w-*^m.-       «.<■.-. 

must  be  "a  fundamental  framework  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  the  people  of  each  constl- 
utent  nation  surrender  eucb  portion  of  tbelr 
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nation's  sovereign  prerogative  as  is  esaratfal 
to  an  International  order  "  Specifically  he 
suggests  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of 
the  American  federal  Union  In  which  the 
FWeral  Government  enforces  certain  laws 
against  the  citizens  of  th  States  rather  than 
against  the  states  themselves.  '"Enforce- 
ment as  against  a  citizen  Is  a  police  func- 
tion; enforcement  against  a  State  or  nation 
Is  war."  But  it  Is  obvio-.s  that  no  such 
powers  can  be  exercised  over  Individuals  un- 
til the  nations  have  defined  them,  limited 
their  application  and  assigned  them  to  the 
svpernational  organization 

All  this  demands  a  broad  leap  for  the 
thinking  of  most  of  us — almost  as  broad  a.s 
that  demanded  of  the  American  Colonist  of 
1789  Patrick  Henry  could  not  make  It.  be- 
cause he  was  so  terrified  by  the  coming  ex- 
tinction of  Virginia  that  he  could  not  envis- 
age the  rise  of  the  United  States.  Justice 
Roberts'  plan  demands  dettnltion  and  specific 
analysis.  Bnt  he  has  iKildly  challenged  the 
theory  of  unrestrained  .loveretctnty.  an  in- 
stitution which  has  been  destroyed  for  little 
States  by  the  bcml>er  and  greatly  compro- 
mised even  for  the  moat  powerful  statrs. 
The  e.xten*  and  the  nature  of  the  surrender 
which  Ju'-tlce  Robeits  has  urged  will  have  to 
be  debated  fully  and  frankly.  Much  heat 
can  be  saved  If  we  bes?ln  by  asking  ourselves, 
not  how  much  Bovcr-Mgnty  we  r)Ua;ht  to  give 
Up.  but  how  much  we  can  lepitlmntely  ex- 
pect to  retain.  In  anv  event,  the  question 
can  be  doriged  only  at  the  risk  of  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  whatever  hopes  we  have 
Of  an  organlziUlon  of  nations  able  to  keep 
the  peace. 


£xtensioB  of  Trade  Afrecments  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUP^P  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Denver  Post: 

THAT'S  TH.AT 

(If  the  Congress  pa^soe  this  (Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  extension)  bill  in  Its  present  form, 
It  will  voluntarily  eliminate  iiself  from  all 
executive  participation  in  post-war  recrganl- 
■atlon.  Already  we  are  told  It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  end  this  war  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Indeed.  It  has  tjecn  supges'ed  that  it  wt,u!d 
be  preferable  to  allow  the  Executive  arm  of 
G<.>vernment.  through  its  iniluary  and  diplo- 
matic branciies.  to  conduct  pcst-wax  recon- 
Btructlon."— Senator  CM-^honet.  Democrat, 
of  Wyoming  ) 

Senator  CMaronkt  has  put  his  finger  un- 
erringly cxn  the  real  issue  in  this  trade-agree- 
ments fight  It  Is  as  plain  a.  A  B  C  that.  If 
the  President's  power  to  make  trade  agree- 
ments without  Senate  rauflcatlon  or  any 
kind  of  congressional  rauflcatlon  Is  extended. 
Congress  will  be  barred  from  post-war  treaty 
making  as  completely  aa  Congress  and  the 
American  press  now  are  excluded  from  the 
International  Pood  Conlerence  at  Hot  Springs 
Va. 

Inckl«ntally.  the  door  of  the  food  confer- 
ence from  whlcta  tbe  supposedly  free  American 
presB  already  had  been  tmrred  was  shut  In 
the  face  of  Congreos  Saturday.  Two  Con- 
treaamen.  BaaiaxT  of  Mi<'h>e«i^  and  Smith  of 
Ofain.  were  given  a  final  "No"  to  tbelr  demazxi 
that  they  be  permitted  acoeaa  to  all  confer- 


ence   sessions      Bxadlzt   announced    he   will 
demand  a  Congressional  Investigation. 

If  Congress  extends  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  authority  of  the  President.  It  will 
be  shutting  In  Its  own  face  the  door  to  every 
peaf'e  conference  held  after  the  war  It  wllf 
have  surrendered  to  the  Executive  unlimited 
and  unrestricted  treaty-making  powers.  And 
any  peace  treaties  made  will  be  made  ty 
Executive  decree. 

There  isn't  any  question  that  there  Is  a 
theory  in  Washington  that  all  po.«t-war 
planning  and  treaty  making  should  he  left 
entirely  to  the  President,  and  that  Coneress 
should  be  ignored  In  a  statement  last  week 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Senator 
CMahokhet  called  attention  to  this  signifi- 
cant passage  from  a  recently  published  book 
on  Internntioial  Executive  Agreements,  by 
Wallace  McCUire.  of  the  State  Department 
staff: 

"It  l«  believed  that  the  President  has,  and 
wns  intended  to  have,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
head  of  a  fully  recognized  memt)er  of  the 
society  ot  nations;  that  he  has,  accoriiingly. 
the  auttiorlty  to  enter  into  any  manner  of 
International  act.  on  any  subject,  that  Is 
cnterid  into  by  other  ."itates  of  the  world." 
Then  Sanator  O  M.^hcip;fy  pointed  to  this 
statement   In  McClure's  bonk: 

"The  President  can  do  by  Executive  agree- 
ment anything  that  he  cm  do  by  treaty. 
providinr  Coniires.s  by  law  cooperates,  jind 
there  is  a  very  wide  field  of  action  in  which 
the  cooperation  of  Congress  is  not  necessary; 
indeed,  where  Congress  pcsses^es  no  consti- 
tutional  authority   to   dissent" 

If  Congress  continues  to  delegate  to  the 
President  authority  to  make  Intern.itlonal 
trade  ngreem.ents.  without  any  congressional 
approval  or  review,  then  it  will  be  furnlshlni? 
the  cooperation  which  one  of  the  State  De- 
partment experts  declares  permits  him  to  do 
by  Executive  Hgreemcnt  anything  he  can  do 
b^  treaty  And  as  Senator  CMahonet  de- 
clares. If  this  policy  outlined  by  McCiure,  ot 
the  State  Department.  Is  x)uplcd  with  the 
policy  In  the  trade-agreements  bill,  'then  ob- 
viously the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  be  without  voice 
In  the  reorganization  of  the  New  World  ' 

Senator  O'Mahoney  voices  this  sound 
warning: 

"If  the  Congress,  at  the  threshold  of  this 
great  crisis,  voluntarily  eliminates  Itiielf 
fror.  an  active  part  In  reviewing  the  Inter- 
national economl"  arrangements  that  are  to 
be  made,  then  It  and  It  alone  will  be  to  blame 
If.  Ir  the  re<^)rRn nidation  that  Is  to  come,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  be  forced  to  play 
the  role  of  Santa  Glaus  to  the  entire  world 
whlli?  other  and  more  realistic  nations  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  their  populations." 


A  Bold  Guess  at  a  Hage  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

or    ALABAM.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  May  28.  1943 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  an  editorial  by 
Dr.  L.  L.  Gwaltney,  editor  of  the  Alabama 
Baptist.  Dr.  Gwaltney  is  a  practical 
thinker  and  makes  10  predictions  in  the 
editorial.  It  will  be  interesting  to  read 
this  editorial  in  1953  and  see  how  many 
Ot  his  observation*  come  true: 


A  Bou)  Gvraa  at  a  itdge  rsoBLni 
The    decade    between    December    7,    1941, 
which  was  the  day  of  the  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor  and  December  1951  will  go  down  In 
history  a.s  the  most  mt  mentous  decade  In  all 
I    the  annals  of  the  world.     The  historians.  600 
years  hence,  will  be  writing  about  the  decade 
In  which  we  are  now  living     Certainly  there 
has  been  nothing  else  like  It.  and  It  Is  prob- 
able that  never  again  will  there  be  any  other 
I    time    like    this,    the    fourth    decade    of    the 
I    twentieth  century 

I  In  that  which  Is  to  follow  a  bold  guess  la 
being  made  at  certain  things  which.  It 
seems  to  the  writer,  are  Inevitably  bound  to 
happen.  These  things  for  clarity,  are  num- 
bered, but  each  pt)lnt  mentioned  would  re- 
quire a  hundred  books  to  give  In  detail  the 
lacts  as  the  facts  will  dr-velop 

1  The  Allied  Nation.^,  which  among  others 
embrace  tlie  En«?ll.sh  speaking  world,  will  win 
the  war  The  Hill-Ball-Burton-Hatcli  reso- 
lution off.-n>d  to  the  Senate,  which  would 
place  Am-  ilea  In  the  lead  in  forming  f  fed- 
eration of  natio:is  for  world  peace,  should  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  now  But  thi.s  should 
not  be  permitted  to  ctsuse  any  extended  de- 
bate In  our  Congress  or  any  of  the  parlia- 
ments In  Europe  which  would  In  any  way 
mints t«  a^'ainst  every  effort  tx-hig  put  lorth 
first  to  win  the  war  So  the  war  shi  uld  be 
won  first  and  then  Uie  pt.tce  should  be  taken 
care  of 

a  It  may  be  assumed  that  hostilities  will 
cease  only  after  an  uncnndiiional  surrender 
by  the  leaders  of  all  the  Axis  Powers  That 
means  that  Hitler.  Mus-solini  and  Trjo  will 
personally  have  to  yield  up  their  swords  as 
a  token  of  the  surrender  of  their  whole  war 
machines.  And  If  any  one.  or  all.  of  the 
three  are  not  In  authority  at  the  time  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  then  whoever  Is  In 
authority  will  have  to  personally  surrender, 
not  in  the  name  of  some  puppet  government 
which  may  be  set  up  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Axis  armies  themseUes. 

3  It  is  certain  that  immediately  after  the 
sti .-render  the  Allied  armies  of  occupation  will 
go  into  all  of  the  Axis  Nations— Germany 
Italy,  and  Japan  And  smaller  Allied  a-mles 
of  occupation  will  have  to  eo  into  all  the 
European  countries  which  have  been  con- 
quered by  the  Ax:s  Powt-rs  This  will  be 
necessary  to  preser\e  order  and  necessary 
also  to  defend  the  Oerman.s  themselves  t  ho 
are  In  the  subdued  countries  of  Etirope  for 
If  thty  were  not  protected  by  the  Allied 
armies  of  occupation,  the  people  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  which  are  subdued  would  Im- 
mediately kill  all  the  Germans  in  those  coun- 
tries 

4.  The  Axia  Natlou.s  will  be  dLsamiec:  and 
the  people  will  be  reduced  to  military  Im- 
potence -nielr  munition  plants  will  all  be 
dismantled  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  the 
raw  material  to  build  other  munition  plants 
for  making  munitions. 

5  While  the  armies  of  occupation  are  In 
control,  the  AxU,  hlj?h  officials  will  be  brought 
to  trial  by  court-martial  and  Hitler.  lius- 
solini.  and  Tojo  (if  they  arc  hvlng)  will  be 
disposed  of  t<..gether  with  scores  of  others 
of  their  high  ofllcials 

8.  There  will  be  no  peace  treaty  signed  im- 
mediately after  the  arir.lstice  Is  declared,  nor 
will  there  be  any  immediate  attempt  to  form 
a  federation  of  the  Allied  Nations  for  per- 
miinent  peace  or  for  the  future  prevemion 
of  war.  Instead  of  this,  all  Europe  and  Asia 
Will  be  under  mUltary  control  which  will  last 
from  6  to  10  years.  This  control  will  con- 
sist largely  In  bombing  planes  which  will  be 
so  based  as  to  reach  In  a  few  hours  any  part 
of  the  world  where  disorders  mav  begin  and 
it  will  be  during  this  time  of  military  con- 
trol that  plans  will  be  made  eventually  for 
permanent  peace.  Tiie  powers  which  will 
exercise  the  mUltary  control  will  be  those 
who  will  win  the  war  and  their  Allies,  namely 
the  United  SUtca.  Britain.  Buesla.  and  China. 
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Should  Russia  refuse  to  have  a  part  In  this. 
the  necessity  of  It  will  fall  upon  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

7.  The  Axis  In  Europe,  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini, will  be  defeated  first  and  probably  2 
years  before  Japan  Is  defeated.  And  the 
military  controls  mentioned  above  will  have 
a  chance  to  work  In  Europe  and  will  become 
the  pattern  of  the  same  controls  to  be  worked 
In  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Japan.  Armies  of 
occupation  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
Jap.inese  mainland  and  smaller  armies  In 
Indochina,  Thailand.  Singapore,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  It  these  armies  did  not 
take  over,  the  natives  In  these  countries 
would  kill  every  Jap  Immediately.  Just  as  the 
people  of  conquered  Europe  would  destroy 
all  Germans 

8  The  armies  of  occupation  will  not  return 
to  their  native  lands  from  5  to  10  years  after 
the  war  comes  to  an  end.  All  the  armies 
placed  by  the  Federal  Government,  after  the 
War  between  the  States.  In  the  South  were 
not  withdrawn  until  1876  or  11  years  after 
the  war  closed.  The  same  will  be  true  of  the 
armies  which  occupy  the  countries  both  In 
Europe  and  Asia  at  the  close  of  this  war. 
When  the  soldiers  do  return  they  will  control 
every  office  from  the  Justice  of  the  peace 
to  the  president. 

0  While  ihe  Allied  military  power  Is  hold- 
ing the  woild  together  and  keeping  alive  some 
semblance  of  civilization,  there  will  be  ter- 
rific changes  going  on  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  religious  realms.  Th:se  will  be  so  stu- 
pendous in  their  nature  as  not  even  to  be 
conceived  or  Imaclned  at  the  present  time. 

10  When  the  military  control  shall  cease 
to  exist,  there  will  be  In  its  plac^  Lomc  form 
of  an  Allied  federation  of  nations  which  will 
then  control  the  world.  This  federation  of 
nations  must  be  so  organized  as  to  admin- 
ister Justice  thrcufh  some  kind  of  interna- 
tional 'X)U't  and  the  decisions  of  the  court 
must  be  enforced  by  power  of  some  kind. 
For  If.  Indeed,  there  were  no  force  there 
could  he  no  world  federation  any  more  thnn 
the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court  In  Amer- 
ica would  be  respected  apart  from  the  force 
which  resides  In  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States. 


Some  Phacet  of  the  Political  Scene 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Friday.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  15,  the  young  Republicans 
of  Connecticut  were  In  convention  at 
Hartford,  where  they  were  addressed 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DanaherI.  In  view  of  the  timeli- 
ness of  his  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Follow  Americans.  It  seems  to  me  appro- 
priate as  I  appear  before  this  convention  of 
young  Republicans  that  we  talk  a  little  bit 
about  politics,  not  In  a  narrowly  partisan 
■ense,  but  that  we  may  consider  together 
aome  of  the  problems  Involved  in  our  Govern- 
ment For  that  matter,  you  need  offer  no 
apology    K-ere   we   to   discuss   only    partisan 


aspects,  for  you  have  complete  right  to  your 
views  as  Republicans.  The  administration 
supporters  have  a  right  to  their  views.  Elmer 
Davis  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  a  member 
of  the  American  Laljor  Party.  The  chief  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  ycu  are  concerned,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  administration  supporters 
control  your  Government  and  Its  policy- 
making positions,  and  hence  they  liave  the 
power,  which  they  freely  exercise,  to  exploit 
their  own  notions  of  how  cur  Government 
should  be  run.  "They  believe  In  controls  from 
the  top.  They  believe  In  control  through 
bureaus.  They  believe  that  administrators 
should  have  the  power  to  make  regulations 
which  will  direct  the  most  intimate  concerns 
of  all  of  cur  people  and  that  administrative 
rulings  should  be  final.  They  believe  such 
administrators  are  more  capable  of  deciding 
what  should  be  done  than  the  people  them- 
selves are.  As  an  outgrowth,  ycu  have  wit- 
nessed an  extraordinary  extension  of  domes- 
tic government  through  executive  orders  for 
which  is  claimed  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
Nor  has  the  field  of  external  sovereignty, 
the  international  field,  been  overlocked.  for 
we  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  resort 
to  executive  agreements,  so-called,  which 
would  short  circuit  the  treaty-making  power, 
quite  In  disregard  of  the  fact  that  national 
policy,  when  reduced  to  treaty  form  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  Senate,  has  far  greater 
chance  of  finding  popular  support.  Our 
whole  faith  and  integrity  as  a  nation  are 
pledged  to  Its  execution 

I  have  said  enough  In  this  prefatory  way 
to  point  out  that  such  mechanisms  of  gov- 
ernment, advanced  by  a  certain  school  of 
political  thought,  have  given  rise  to  bitter 
controversy  among  our  Intelligent  citizenry. 
Millions  of  our  citizens  refuse  to  embrace 
the  political  philosophy  espoused  by  the  ad- 
ministration supporters,  now,  and  for  more 
than  10  full  years.  In  control  of  our  Govern- 
ment. You,  yourselves,  over  that  period, 
have  witnessed  the  growth  of  an  unprece- 
dented bureaucracy  quite  alien  to  our  earlier 
forms. 

Our  Constitution  is  sufficiently  flexible  to 
permit  of  most  of  these  developments  If  our 
people  really  want  them.  However,  In  the 
course  of  our  consideration  of  matters  of 
government,  their  objectives  and  the  method 
of  attaining  them,  we  should.  In  furtherance 
of  our  duties  as  citizens,  examine  the  situa- 
tion with  an  honestly  Impartial  and  critical 
eye.  Bureaucracy  under  Executive  order  Is  a 
very  different  thing  from  regulation  under 
statutory  standards.  To  Illustrate,  there  are 
special  fields  In  which  our  people  felt  that 
regulation  should  be  had.  but  In  accordance 
With  statutes  adopted  by  the  Congress,  and 
as  to  railroads,  we  have  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  as  to  utilities,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission;  as  to  business  and 
business  methods,  the  Federal  Trade'  Com- 
mission. In  such  fields,  the  Individual  citi- 
zen has  a  right  to  be  heard,  to  present  wit- 
nesses, and  to  receive  consideration  of  his 
problem  by  a  regulatory  agency,  from  whose 
rulings  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  courts, 
to  test  whether  or  not  a  particular  decision 
or  ruling  conforms  to  the  statutory  author- 
ity of  the  agency.  In  such  fields,  I  need  not 
emphasize,  a  vastly  different  case  prevails 
from  the  situation  arising  out  of  operations 
under  Executive  orders. 

Curiously,  the  American  people  are  ready 
tools  to  the  erection  of  the  structure  of  which 
they  themselves  are  the  first  to  complain 
when  the  operations  of  government  have 
their  full  Impact  on  the  Individual.  Para- 
doxically, American  citizens,  demanding  a 
complete  Independence  of  thought  and  action 
for  themsel-cB.  are  quite  ready  to  tell  the 
other  fellow  how  he  should  conduct  his  af- 
fairs. It  happens  right  on  your  own  street. 
Our  people  are  told  by  one  leader  or  another 
that  some  particular  result  can  be  achieved 
IX  we  only  bad  this  or  that  law.    The  people 


are  sold  by  slogans.  Just  as  though  a  statute 
were  an  ordinary  commodity  like  pork  and 
beans.  So  they  write  their  Senators  or  thelf 
Congressman.  "Get  back  of  the  Mullarkey 
bill,"  or  "oppose,"  as  the  case  may  be.  They 
don't  know  what's  In  the  bill;  more  often 
than  not  the  measure  will  be  amended;  In 
fact,  the  bill  may  permit  the  desirable  objec- 
tive about  which  the  people  have  been  told, 
but  go  far  beyond  what  the  public  really 
wants. 

I  mention  such  things  because  In  our  vast 
mall  we  have  dally  evidence  of  how  easily 
people  can  be  led  astray  In  their  own  think- 
ing, and  quite  naturally,  too,  because  they're 
allbusy  at  their  own  dally  tasks  They  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  schemes  and 
the  plans  of  those  who  would  centralize  all 
government  power  In  their  own  handa  In 
Washington.  It  behooves  us  well  to  Inquire 
most  thoroughly  into  the  language  used  In 
a  bin.  Whoever  wrote  that  measure  used 
words  for  a  purpose.  He  wrote  Into  that  bill 
language  which  he  would  cause  to  speak 
when  It  serves  his  purpose  to  rely  upon  such 
language.  Will  the  bill  do  what  Its  sponsors 
say?  Yes.  perhaps;  but  what  else  will  it  do? 
What  will  be  the  over-all  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation? What  are  the  facts?  Above  all.  what 
Is  the  need  for  this  legislation?  These  are 
the  very  fundamental  questions  we  should 
ask  ourselves  concerning  any  measure  as  we 
consider  our  approach  to  the  problems  ahead 
of  us. 

The  function  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  face  of  this  situation  Is  very  real.  We 
are  a  minority  party.  Every  committee  In 
Congress,  both  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House,  has  been  organized  by  and  Is  under 
control  of  the  Democratic  Party  majority. 
The  majority  membership,  in  general,  re- 
flects the  views  of  the  administration  and 
offers  legislation  to  further  administration 
policy.  It  becomes  the  plain  duty  ol  the 
minority  not  only  to  try  to  enlighten  Its  own 
membership  but  to  expose  the  weaknesses  and 
the  fallacies  of  measures  which  are  open  to 
adverse  criticism.  Equally,  It  Is  our  plain 
duty  to  support  worth-while  legislation  de- 
signed and  proposed  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country,  irrespective  of  the  origin  ot 
the  bill.  Particularly,  measures  which  will 
work  vast  changes  in  the  American  economy 
or  which  would  alter  our  Institutions  should 
receive  pitilessly  the  clear  white  light  of 
analysis.  If,  thereafter,  the  people  still  want 
such  legislation,  It  will  be  passed  and  will 
receive  their  support.  If,  however,  such 
measures  are  Jammed  through  Congress  cov- 
ertly or  In  disregard  of  the  legitimate  objec- 
Jections  of  the  minority,  the  people  will  be 
hostile  and  dissatisfied  and  bitterly  critical. 
I  regret  to  say  that  at  least  down  to  January 
1,  there  had  been  too  much  action  of  that 
sort.  Last  November  3  the  people  took  a  par- 
tial step  toward  recovering  a  voice  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  4  previous  years  of  my  service 
In  the  Senate  not  a  single  measure  of  na- 
tional economic  Impact  Intrdouced  by  a  Re- 
publican was  allowed  to  become  law.  The 
administration  control  was  so  great  that 
such  measures,  if  Introduced  by  Republicans, 
couldn't  even  get  out  of  committee,  and  even 
now  they  don't  have  much  chance. 

Of  course,  you  can  Ignore  all  of  these  ques- 
tions if  you  choose  to  do  so.  You  may  say 
that  the  political  philosophy  under  which  we 
are  to  be  governed  will  make  no  difference, 
but  when  enough  people  In  this  country  have 
reached  that  state  of  mind  their  opportunity 
for  self-government  will  have  vanished  I 
believe  that  most  people  still  think  of  the 
United  States  as  offering  a  government  by  the 
people  for  the  greatest  eood  of  the  greatest 
number.  Let's. test  that  principle  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  bsllev«t^at  the  working  people  of 
f  e  United  States  shdiild  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  organise,  to  form  unions  throtigh  which 


fi 
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that  they  b«  jMrmltted  ac 


to  ill  oonier- 


mi.s  eaitonai  in  1953  and  see  how  many 
at  bis  oteervaUoru  come  true: 


-_-..— ^     ^.^     Auuiiary     COIliroI     Will     DC     tnose 

wbo  will  win  the  war  and  their  Allies,  namely 
tlie  UnJt«l  sutM.  Britain.  RxiMi*.  and  China.' 


mcnt      For   that    mfltter    you   need   offer    no    I    that  some  particular  result  can  be  achieved        t' e  United  States  snoaiic  nave  an  c,  p.jriun- 
apology    R ere   we   to   discuss   only    partisan   '  U  we  only  bad  thl«  or  that  Uw.    The  people    '   Ity  to  organiae,  to  lorm  unloni  through  which 
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they  may  gather  economic  strength  and  bar- 
gain for  the  well  being  of  their  membership 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choice. 
But  labor,  organized  by  labor.  l«  one  thing; 
labor  organized  under  coercion  of  government 
Is  quite  another.  The  former  Is  American, 
the  latter  Involves  a  concept  quite  foreign  to 
.  us.  Let's  carry  It  to  its  logical  conclu.slon. 
^  The  Government,  through  lis  procurement 
officer*:,  win  order  that  contract*  be  granted 
only  to  concerns  which  !«re  organized  the 
Government's  way  Workers  In  other  plant.s 
without  contracts  become  unemployed.  The 
unemployed  can  get  work  only  if  they  pre- 
sent er^rtlflcutea  of  availability  1m<iu«><1  by  •  jme 
Oovernmetit  bureau  Thla  s/mie  bur<au  rill 
l«?ll  tho  worker  hr  m»y  bp  employwl  in  far- 
t'jry  A  tn  In  tliy  B,  but  noAhfirfi  elitf  It  l« 
th«-ri  M  Mimpl^  inatl4>r  to  flir  ■  rnt«>  at  whUh 
Ihr  W'-rk<'r  will  b«r  tnvuU>yp<\.  atxl  Um  will  bm 
ti'l'J  i)i>ii  h«  mtty  ii"i  oarn  or  nl  >«M»t  rnuy 
•  )i  ro44)iv*>,  ntntr  than  a  »Hfft  n»«»tl  by  a  <»ov. 
erniitnii'  buiKAii  l<»i|lliiM*l«  bti<eifii»«#'^ii 
WbM'it  hnvii  ttmmn  >min.  tip  iiitnxmti  gt'iioia* 
ti(/i)«  will  b«  for<«4|  to  n,m  wall  Ih«y  will 
tut  d«Ml«(l  ii4iulttu:tM,  II. ny  will  Im  unnbln  l4> 
n't  riinl/irUU,  ihay  will  .i^vr  no  avtuUbt*  la« 
tx/r  llutfa  rnaoM'*  of  mtr  IdltotutM  po|>ul)illoM 
will  Ihvit,  Itidnfd  Im  (rtiixiiic*  at  Him  ftov« 
«rum«iil,  and  huviuK  (jiil«  Ooitu  hnnii/lit  with* 
In  lU  control,  wtwil  will  ty-cDnw  ul  lalKif  a 
organl/attoiu'/ 

Preai-ntly  yuu  Will  be  lijld  that  the  Ouvtrn- 
Dit-nt  muat  funiUh  enipluynu-nt  Th«  urgu- 
niiiit  will  run  wmieihing  like  tliU.  '  Wlume 
money  built  ihut  jjreul  plant  ai  Kunsun  City. 
rr  that  new  factory  at  Omaha?  Yours. 
Where  did  the  Government  get  the  money 
to  build  these  plants?  From  you.  Who  de- 
cides what  win  be  manufactured  in  these 
plants?  The  Government  Ha.«u't  yuur  Gov- 
ernment shewn  you  that  It  can  employ  you  in 
time  of  war?  Yes.  Then  why  shouldn't  It 
employ  you  In  times  of  peace?" 

If  the  profit  system  is  to  be  destroyed.  It 
should      I*  Americans,  on  the  contrsiry,  de- 
mand  opportunity,   and    a  chance   for  each 
aurceedlng  (generation  to  better  Its  lot.  It  will 
reject  the  political  philosophy  that  Civern- 
ment  is  supreme.     It  Is  so  ea.«:y  to  say  that 
great  Government  corporations.  Government- 
owned,  Govrrnment-controlled,  by  people  you 
nevei  elected  and  don't  even  know,  can  de- 
cide  what    is   best   for  ycu       It   is  so  easy   to 
any  that  these  Government  corporations  will 
Withdraw    the    people's    savings    and    Invest 
them.    It  Is  so  easy  to  point  out  that  all  Im- 
ports are   brouRht   in   by   Government   agen- 
cies.    It  la  so  ea.sy  to  point  out  that   no  ex- 
port.s   can    be   made   except   by   Government 
license     It  Is  so  easy  to  say  that  Government 
blg-buslness  control   is  sxiperlor   to  privately 
owned  blg-bustness  control.     Against  all  this 
I  urge  that  It  Is  better  for  a  free  people  to 
make  mistakes  and  to  try  to  correct  them. 
an  1  stll!  be  free,  than  to  be  creatures  of  bu- 
reaucratic government 

The  facts  are  that  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  today  certifies  to  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  that  thus  and  such 
Cities  constitute  a  critical  labor  area.  Then 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  directs  the 
War  Production  Board  to  grant  no  more  con- 
tract* within  that  area.  Even  a  company 
which  is  the  lowest  bidder,  in  competition 
throughout  the  Nation,  can  get  no  more  con- 
tracts, the  Indusuy  must  close  and  its  labor 
pool  must  seek  other  employment  elsewhere, 
as  the  bureau  may  decide.  The  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  passes  on  all  export 
licenses.  It  tells  the  reconstruction  Finance 
Oorporatlon.  or  its  subsidiaries,  what  mate- 
rials to  Import.  It  even  decides  what  foreign 
country  will  be  aided  or  denied,  and  then 
aome  other  bureau  decides  how  the  Imported 
raw  materials  will  be  allocated,  and  where. 
and  how,  and  on  what  terms  and  conditions, 
tliay  will  l>«  fabricated.  All  of  these  things 
an  being  done  under  Kxecutlve  order  Don't 
you  think  it  makea  a  tfUference  whether  our 
llT«B  and  am  arwnnmy  ax*  to  be  goreroed  by 


bureaus  not  accountable  to  the  citizens, 
rather  than  In  accordance  with  standards 
created  by  Congress  which  is  responsible  to 
the  people?  Inherent  In  that  question  Is  a 
summary  of  two  very  opjxialte  political  con- 
cepts. I  have  Indicated  a  situation  which  Is 
either  actual  or  possible  imder  the  present 
trend.  You  can  appreciate  how  real  and  how 
alive  the  problem  is,  when  I  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Prentlsx  Brown,  less  than  2  months  ago,  asked 
for  a  conference  with  Members  of  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Finance  and  Banking  and 
Currency  A  former  Senator  from  Michigan, 
and  now  Admlniatratcn-  of  O  P  A.,  he  told  us 
that  hi*  rhi<  f  purpow  In  meeting  with  us  was 
U)  givp  aj»«rur«nce  that  he  would  nevfr  lend 
his  fifBr»>  to  a  destruction  of  the  Amf^lcan 
profit  lynUrn  H«  felt  thttt  »urh  awuranoof 
I    w"r#«  n#<T'  *«itry 

j        Awiih^t     phaM    «rf    (t'ltmrtttnimi    artlviiy 
I    wliifii  nttntn  ptimarlly  thf  Wf'rtiliit<  (M^pli*  nl 
j    th«    IMill«>'l   Miiiloa,    Mit   t^HxanflMt    all   <-om« 
I    niotoM  anri  h*ti(«  utir  wtiotn  tttntnttttf  IIm  in 
iha   ltii«rn«<i'>nMl   aphtf*      'Divr*    at*   {Mwipla 
who  l»«>li»v«  In   fraa   if»4l«(      i  do   not      t  an 
op|/<<M  •RiratiiH  mid  tRUludliiK  laHfT*     I  fnvur 
r«i.«<iii4blii  rtiiiw  Willi  h  will  ikIik  iiiui  n'li^mrit 
Ullfrraiii  r*  III  wMii«i  ul  production  abroMd  mid 
iriiii«t>oriMt|on  charicKM      I'hat  murh  promc- 
ttoii  la  aloiiiUjixiy  aka^ntlMl  for  (ha  Wrll-beiiig 
cf  Antfricmi  wurkrri  as  well  as  tor  the  Indus- 
try  wliuh   Kivea   them   einploymetit,   for    tha 
ciiiii!4ii»  who  mvrat  their  money  In  businefcs, 
(or  the  furmerH  who  sell  their  produce  to  the 
Wwrkitiu  J  e  pie      The  American  worker  after 
yeaTH    of    ellort    has    succeeded    in    obtaining 
stHtutea  which  provide  for  minimum  wagts 
and  for  a   maximum  workweek      Unemploy. 
ment  compeiu>;ilion  and  aoclal-aecurlty  bene- 
fits depend  upon  our  work  and  our  contribu- 
tion's l>a.';ed  on  pay  rolls      What  will  become 
of   these   minimum   advantagf«   If  Amerlcun 
workers   are    thrown    lnt«j   open    competition 
with    the    whole    wide   world    where    lu)   such 
standards  prevail?    Ncwhere  else  on  this  globe 
do  workers  enjoy  the  opportunities  which  can 
bo  provided  under  reasonable  protective  tar- 
iffs      You    have   only    to    look    about    you    to 
realize    the    truth    of    this    fact.      There    are 
those   who   wonid   destroy   the   statu.s   cf   the 
American  worker  and  who  would  reduce  his 
standard  of  living      Such  people  argue  that 
If  goods  can   be  produced    more   cheaply   In 
other  countries.   American   people  should   be 
able  to  buy  those  goods  at  lower  prices  and 
that  we  should  engage  In  the  production  of 
noncompetitive  articles      Carried  to  Its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  this  argument  would  say  that 
If  Chile  can  produce  brass  more  cheaply  than 
Waterbury,    Waterbury    should    stop    rolling 
bra.<.s.     I  believe  such  an  approach  to  be  ut- 
terly unrealistic.     I   believe   that   reasonable 
tariffs  win  provide  against  unreasonable  ad- 
vantages to  Chile,  and  yet  leave  a  stimulus 
for  honest  competition  which  will  result  In 
reasonable  prices  and  guard  against  monopoly. 
As  In  the  case  of  Executive  orders  on  the 
domestic  front,  so  In  the  international  field, 
there  are  those  who  claim  our  Government 
should    bind   us,   not   through   treaties,   but 
through    Executive    agreements.      This    con- 
cept   is    freighted    with    possibly    disastrous 
consequences  to  us,  as  there   would  remain 
no  control  whatever  In  the  American  people 
over  the  subject  matter  or  the  commitments 
which  may  be  involved.     I  mention  this  In- 
vading concept  only  to  differentiate  it  from 
treaties  or  authorized  trade  agreements,  for 
as  to  both  of  the  latter  a  different  rule  pre- 
vails 

Trentles  have  a  firmly  fixed  place  In  our 
law,  and  when  entered  Into  according  to  con- 
stitutional standards,  they  become  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  To  their  fulfillment 
the  public  faith  and  Integrity  of  the  United 
States  are  pledged.  Public  conscience  de- 
mands their  support,  for  they  have  been  ne- 
gotiated and  entered  Into  through  the  peo- 
ple's representatives.  We  have  many  suc- 
cessful treaties,  and  whenever  the  subject 
matter  will  property  admit  of  their  use.  we 


should  resort  to  this  method  of  International 
contract.  Thus  established,  their  sanctity 
will  carry  its  own  commendation. 

Yet  they  need  not  be  exclusive;  and.  saving 
the  quef«tlon  of  constitutionality,  Oongresa 
has,  from  time  to  time,  delegated  some  of 
Its  power,  as  through  the  mechanism  of  tha 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  Much 
has  been  said  of  this  lately,  yet  t)ecaiue  at 
the  war.  the  quertlon  raUrd  Is  really  aca- 
demic. Iberc  Is  no  competitive  Interna- 
tional commerce  to  speak  of.  and  all  of  our 
Imports  or  materials  are  being  made  by  the 
Government  duty-free  Becnuae  of  Its  ulti- 
mate impoftaDce.  we  shuukl  surrmind  tha 
procram  with  proper  aafi«i|uar(ls 

Frir  axduiple.  adequats  hearinRS  should  b« 
provuieil  for  all  pntUt-n  nfferted  In  m*ii»t  fof« 
0inu  oountflM,  altaratkma  in  tmritt*  ptmid«id 
in  rwifmeal  tfsd#  a«rr*»m«til«  ent^tMl  ifit/» 
with  us,  mii«t  u»  lUiimlMjid  tm  |i-«iiiln)iv« 
Min<tM>ri  In  (h«  pfaant  suia  of  world 
K/Tsira  ffirfrns  naiillnn  ah'Hikl  >m  our  own 
waU  hw(/rit  nikI  il  U  tnnnitmu-rf  tiit  Antatiiian 
wsll'lwiiMl  mat  amphaais  bt  plawd  on  wr« 
Utit  f««<ur««  whitfli  1  ■halt  injUina 

ni»t  howiver,  im  rns  memion  that  wa 
h»VM  oij««taiidini|  M  Irad*  aireem'nt*  with 
3A  diffaraiit  oountrlMi  Hu<t\  M||ri<ctn«ntc 
ni.iy  >>tf  fo'cind  Into  for  J  year*  although  al 
tha  AKplration  of  that  period  they  miiy  run 
on  without  further  renewal,  but  subject  to 
termination  upon  8  montlu'  notice  It 
would  he  my  view  that  n(i  (juuiandlng  agree- 
ments be  riiiewed  for  the  present,  but  rather 
be  continued  under  their  tc  rms 

Sec  nd.  as  Is  so  often  the  case,  utterance 
and  fact  are  at  wide  disparity  with  reference 
to  our  premlling  tariff  law  The  Hawley- 
"moot  Tariff  Act  of  1930  .some  say.  must  bear 
all  of  the  iniquity  of  the  worlds  Ills  Such 
a  statement  Is  sheer  nonsense  Without  de- 
fending the  act  at  all,  the  fact  remains,  that 
It  has  been  on  the  statute  botits  for  more 
than  12  years,  and  despite  the  administra- 
tion's Cfimplete  control  of  the  Congress 
throughout  most  of  this  period,  there  has 
never  been  even  a  suggestion  that  the  act 
be  repealed  In  short.  It  Is  still  the  Ameri- 
can standard,  and  It  Is  against  this  yard.stlck 
that  all  of  our  reciprociil  trade  agreements 
have  been  ant'  are  being  measured.  Under 
the  reciprocal  trade-agreement-s  program,  de- 
creases in  tariffs  may  be  granted  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  Hawley-SnKxst  level.  Such  de- 
creases once  granted,  are  applied  in  favor  of 
all  countries  It  It  well  to  rememl>er  that 
while  decreasing  our  tariffs  wUl  Increase  im- 
ports from  trade-agreement  cc^untrles,  these 
same  countries  will  still  buy  their  goods  In 
the  world  market  wherever  they  can  be  most 
cheaply  procured,  and  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee or  assurance  that  any  such  country  will 
buy  more  from  us  I  cite  Uicse  facts  for 
their  bearing  on  the  points  I  promised  to 
mention. 

The    first    prerequisite    to   sound    Interna- 
tional trade  will  depend  upon  the  itabiUzii- 
tlon  of  International  currency      One  of  our 
trade -agreement  countries,  for  example,   to- 
day    has     seven     different     exchange     ratea. 
Until  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  Great  Britain  had 
for   the   pound,   an  offlclal  sterling    rate  of 
M  02    and    a    free    rate    of    $3  36.     When    we 
bought  from  her,   we  paid   the  omclal   rate. 
When  we  competed  with  her  In  the  sale  of 
our  goods,  she  sold  at  »3  2fl      In   the  post- 
war economy,  with  nations  exhausted,  with 
our  flnancea  depleted,  unleaa  we  can  achieve 
a    Btablllaatlon    of    IntemaUonal    currency, 
chaos   can    result    In    the   commercUl    field! 
The  return  to  producuvity  for  the  channels 
of    commerce    will    result    In    scrambles    for 
world  markets.     Goverrunents  In  whose  poli- 
cies we  have  no  voice  will  be  led  to  aubaldlae 
their  exports.     Without  the  statutory  protec- 
tions   granted    to    American    workers.    \a.bog 
abroad  can  and  will   be  exploited.     Produc- 
tion costs,  control  of  shipping  lanes,  com- 
mercial conceasiona.  and  slmllai  factors  will 
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have  marked  bearing  on  world  economy. 
Thus,  stabilization  of  International  exchange 
l>ecomes  of  prime  importance,  for  without  it. 
and  without  reasonable  protections  to  Amer- 
icans, profound  and  adverse  effects  upon 
the  American  econojiy  would  follow  from 
commitments  now  made  which  fall  to  take 
Into  account  such   factors. 

As  the  trade-agreement  program  operates, 
our  State  Department  first  explores  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  BKreement  with  a  particular  coun- 
try Then  follow  a  publication  of  formal 
'ntcntlon  to  negotiate  and  hearings,  of  a  sort. 
on  the  prop<med  agreement  Committees 
nf  the  Slste  Department  prepare  studies  and 
report*,  following  which  an  agreement  Is 
ready  tm  neuotlntlfin  In  most  ( n»ea.  it  will 
theti  ♦>*  •ubf»iltt«>rt  ihrotJKh  dlplomntle  rhnn* 
nela  to  thi>  r'.Uf>'ry  whuh  proposed  It,  |»ef 
lin|m  fof  Ii-Kl-Ialiva  sp|»foVal  hut  at  Uttxl 
fot  0%0r\ti\\0  roiifli((i«t|oft  't\iftfitH*r,  our 
|«f»-»ui#iti  pfoHainvi  <h#  si|fa*»r»«»»tl 

It  !•  my  vli»w  that  all  of  Ihia  tn*><hBni»m 
••r«-pl  III*  nnitl  ili-p  shotild  ha  |»f«>M<ntly  !«>• 
I«lii"rt  afwl  »tH'ng'h"M«>d  whsra  drftf  l»ii<  u» 
have  appnaiKd  Tho  f«faalrti»lH  ■  waf  poWPii 
have  berii  uiunie'l  foi  a  j>rf|od  to  ttrinliitt'e 
n  month*  ttlier  the  ceMallon  of  hoallllllM, 
as  pfoclaimed  by  the  Prraldent  I  think  ws 
would  reach  the  very  wnith  of  common  senas 
were  we  to  provide  that  no  renewul  of  exibt- 
ing  trade  agreements  and  no  final  execution 
of  new  one»  hhiill  be  concluded  prior  to  that 
same  date  Tliere  are  other  ways  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result,  but  Congress  at  least 
•hould  retain  a  voice  in  the  premises. 

If  we  were  to  follow  such  a  course,  In  the 
meantime  negoptiations  already  under  way 
may  be  concluded  with  reference  to  a  stabili- 
zation of  International  exchange  Moreover, 
we  would  know  with  what  governments  we 
are  to  deal  "Die  process  of  Inquiry  and  ne- 
gotiation for  possible  new  agreements  could 
lie  continued  An  agreement  upon  all  Items 
affected  could  be  prepared,  ready  to  be  made 
operative  at  the  post-war  date  mentioned. 
Wartime  conditions  which  have  throttled 
competitive  commerce  would  be  removed. 
The  rehabilitation  of  war-torn  nations  would 
be  under  way.  All  of  the  advantages  of  the 
program  could  be  secured  without  our  suf- 
fering the  di.sadvantages  of  commitments, 
which.  If  entered  Into  now,  could  not  possi- 
bly take  Into  account  such  factors  as  will 
prevail  6  months  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  Indeed,  agreements.  If  any, 
which  shall  have  been  concluded  except  for 
proclamation  by  the  President  can  then,  and 
instantly,  become  operative  by  his  procla- 
mation. Meanwhile  we  would  be  enabled  to 
appear  at  the  peace  table  without  our  hands 
tied. 

I  submit  that  In  this  way  American  work- 
ers and  the  American  economy  can  achieve 
reasonable  protection  That  much  we 
should  have,  we  should  be  given   no  less. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  obligation  on 
American  citizens  so  obvious  and  so  nec- 
essary as  that  we  win  the  war.  To  that 
end  every  Republican  and  every  Democrat, 
both  In  the  Congress  and  outside,  stand 
Irrevocably  commlted  In  what  Is  to  follow 
there  occurs  profound  disagreement.  As  a 
firm  believer  in  law  and  order,  as  a  lawyer 
by  training  and  profession,  I  have  long  be- 
lieved in  the  establishment  of  a  strong  world 
court  As  one  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constl- 
tutltn  of  the  United  States,  I  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  In  the  sanctity  of  treaties  which 
after  negotiation  and  ratification  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  In  this  way 
and  throuph  that  medium  our  rights  among 
nations  may  be  defined  and  our  duties  pre- 
.scrlbpd  As  a  citizen.  I  believe  our  Nation 
should  propose  to  other  nations  treaties 
which — 

1  Shoulc?  condemn  recourse  to  war  for 
the  solution  of  International  controversies 
and  renounce  war  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 


tional policy  In  the  relations  of  all  nations 
to  one  another. 

2.  Engage  that  the  settlement  or  solution 
of  all  disputes,  or  conflicts  of  whatever  na- 
ture, or  of  whatever  origin  they  may  be,  aris- 
ing among  nations,  shall  never  be  sought  ex- 
cept by  pacific  means. 

3  Should  agree  with  other  nations  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  will  not  burden  com- 
merce, but  rather  will  promote  mutually  ad- 
vantageous economic  relations  among  them. 

4  Should  seek  to  achieve  an  accord  to  re- 
sult In  appropriate  International  and  do- 
mestic measures  relating  to  production,  em* 
ploymrnt,  and  the  exchange  and  consump- 
tion of  goods  which  are  the  mflterinl  fouiula* 
tlona  of  the  labor  and  wplfare  ni  all  pe<  ple^. 

A«  a  BfUHUir  tjf  the  United  «tnfe«  I  have 
<.ftef«l  •oiii#  obaervatlon*  nt\  the  rurtetil 
npuf  ai.rt  some  adyKe  fof  your  futuf*  ihinli' 

As  M  W*mihl|/an,  I  h«va  ouillM*rt  a  tiM«l« 
tipon  wlil/'ii  flIilMMs  "f  every  perruaaion  mwy 
Ngiee  If  our  philosophy  of  uovet nnieiM  !■  •" 
pleVHil 

A*  on  AniMU-ftn,  I  sm  opp/.aert  !>/  irteruiiig 
our  national  sovereignly  Into  aome  new  en* 
fity  I  am  a  cltiiien  nf  the  Ufilti-d  Htai^a,  J 
do  not  wiah  to  be  a  citlwn  of  t!ie  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or  MINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "New  Horizons  for  the  Republican 
P^rty."  written  by  me  at  the  request  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal,  and  pub- 
hshed  therein  on  May  24,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

G.  O.  P.  Facts  Two  Major  Challenges — 
Promote  Abundance,  Encourage  Coopera- 
tion 

NEW    HORIZONS   FOR   THE  REPUBLICAN    PARTY 

(By  Joseph  H  Ball,  United  States  Senator 
from  Minnesota) 
The  American  people  today  are  searching 
desperately  for  political  leadership  worthy  of 
the  critical  times  through  which  we  are  liv- 
ing, leadership  that  has  vision,  courage,  and 
that  knows  where  It  is  going  and  will  pre- 
sent to  the  people  a  realistic,  constructive 
program  for  the  United  States. 

The  people  will  turn  to  that  one  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  which  in  their 
estimation  holds  the  best  promise  of  pro- 
viding such  leadership.  With  some  notable 
exceptions,  neither  party  Is  showing  much 
of  it  today.  The  Democratic  administration 
is  still  wedded  to  a  policy  of  expediency 
wholly  Inadequate  to  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
Too  many  Republicans  appear  to  have  no 
policy  except  to  watch  and  wait.  In  the  hope 
that  the  New  Deal  will  make  enough  political 
mistakes  to  catapult  the  Grand  Old  Party 
I  back  into  power  without  the  necessity  of  its 
thmking  through  basic  Issues  and  revealing 
to  the  people  the  conclusions  reached. 

There  are  two  major  challenges  facing  the 
Republican   Party   today  and   both   demand 


that  the  party  leadership  abandon  some  of  Its 
old  po-ltlons  and  fix  Its  sights  on  new 
horizons. 

One  of  these  challenges  Is  to  develop  and 
support  policies  which  will  continue  and 
enlarge  the  gains  In  social  security  ol  the 
people  made  under  the  New  Deal  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  our  political  liberties  and 
free  private  enterprise  and  initiative  to 
achieve  the  full  prosperity  and  production 
which  our  democratic  system  must  achieve 
in  order  to  survive 

The  old  battle  cry.  "Scrap  the  f<ew  Deal." 
win  not  do.  People  reallM  that  the  New 
Deal  Is  not  the  final  answer  to  America's 
problem,  but  the  basic  phlJ(»sophy  of  the  Wrw 
Deal,  that  II  Is  Oovernmeni's  obligation  U) 
provide  M  tUtJt  beneath  whu<h  It  will  b'H 
permit  the  Jiving  dtarwlafrta  of  the  people  to 
fall,  !•  h^re  to  nittf  It  Is  bet-suae  lh«>y  at* 
rtxterifjlftert  thsi  Ouvefhrneht  shsU  aMuma 
this  obliistiofi  Ihut  a  »n»«)oflty  ut  Uta  peopit 
have  for  19  ysHts  •tippott«d  itt«  New  fteai, 
dekplte  lU  WMlafut  st»d  ll>«m«teMl  admthl** 
tttttioii  and  It*  fsiltir*  even  to  «Jom«  «o  Kiips 
Willi  out  basic  <-ronomic  problem* 

Tlie  fuhdameiiial  wenhness  "f  0»»  Hew 
Deal  IB  that  H  combined  with  Its  sotlal'M- 
cunty  policies,  a  rutinlng  atiark  on  the  free 
enterpriiie  ay«iem  that  gradually  slowed  U 
down  and,  in  the  long  run,  made  it  certain 
that  more  and  more  of  the  people  would 
finally  find  themselves  living  on  the  social- 
security  floor  instead  of  on  the  standards 
which  our  system  can  and  should  provide 

Our  war  production  Job  has  renewed  con- 
fidence In  American  Industry  and  enterprise. 
It  is  up  to  the  Republican  Party  to  formulate 
and  present  to  the  people  a  program  to  give 
our  economy  the  environment  In  which  It 
can  and  will  produce  the  abundance  which 
we  now  know  it  can  produce.  The  corporate 
tax  structure,  for  instance,  should  he  changed 
drastically  to  give  venture  enterprises  a 
chance.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission needs  overhauling  to  make  It  easier 
to  raise  capital  for  ventures.  Labor  rela- 
tions must  be  stabilized  on  a  fair  and  sen- 
sible basis.  Monopolies  which  prevent  pro- 
duction savings  and  price  reductions, 
whether  in  the  field  of  labor  or  management, 
must  be  broken  up.  Government  reports  ol 
business  must  be  reduced  and  simplified — 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  is  a  prime  example. 
Some  of  these  policies  will  be  new  for  the 
Republican  Party.  Some  will  be  open  to 
demagogic  and  political  attack.  But  policies 
which  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  provide  the 
only  logical  solution  will  be  accepted  by  the 
people  and  In  the  long  run  will  overcome 
partisan  political  attacks. 

The  second  itfajor  challenge  facing  our 
party  Is  to  develop  and  present  to  the  peo- 
ple a  constructive  foreign  policy  which  will 
afford  the  United  States  and  the  world  the 
greatest  chance  of  working  out  their  prob- 
lems and  continuing  to  progress  in  a  stable 
and  peaceful  world. 

Again  some  new  horizons  for  the  party  are 
In  order.  The  Grand  Old  Party  has  supported 
a  high  protective  tariff.  That  was  a  good 
policy  during  the  decades  when  we  were 
building  our  Industry  In  competition  with 
old.  established  industries  of  Europe.  This 
policy  no  longer  makes  sense  becavise  the 
facts  on  which  It  was  based  have  changed. 
Ovir  industry  can  stand  on  Its  own  feet. 
It  does  not  need  protection  and  consumers 
should  be  relieved  of  paying  this  subsidy. 
Particularly  for  our  Midwest  agricultural 
States,  the  protectlve-tariCT  policy  has  been 
disastrous  in  recent  decades.  Because  our 
tariff  barriers  prohibited  a  reasonable  ex- 
change of  goods  through  the  world,  our  farm 
surpluses  piled  up  here  In  the  twenties  and 
thirties  while  Europe  lacked  food,  and  many 
nations  there  were  forced  to  attempt  to 
achieve  economic  self-sufficiency,  a  goal  which 
Inevitably  leads  to  aggression  and  war  becausa 
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no  nation  pcKsesses  all  the  varied  resourc<'s 
necessary  for  complete  self-eufflciency.  Both 
our  own  Int'^resr.s  and  the  requirements  fur 
w  .rid  pence  demand  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
this  traditional  policy  In  the  dnectlon  of 
freer  world   trade 

In  recent  years  the  Republican  Party  has 
b<en  to  some  extent  identified  with  a  foreign 
policy  of  isolation  That  pclicy  llkewlfie  no 
longer  makes  sense  In  the  world  today. 
Radio,  the  airplane,  and  mechanized  war  have 
-hrunk   the  gidbe 

Wp  can  have  pea^p  for  America  only  by 
h«lpinK  to  maintain  peace  In  the  worid  The 
F>eople  will  a.^k  their  political  leadetbhlp  to 
tell  how  It  proposes  to  achieve  that  goal,  and 
they  will  Insist  on  a  realistic  answer  Twice 
In  one  generation  they  have  seen  their  sons 
die  on  foreign  battlefleld.s  In  wars  not  of 
our  seeking.  Old  slOKan.s  and  catchwords, 
appeals  to  prejudice  In- read  of  to  reason, 
will  not  be  accepted  Th"  Republican  Pariy 
must  lift  its  eyes  to  the  new  horizons  of  the 
world  and  find  an  answer  bas'^d  on  the  facts 
of  today,  not  yesterdny. 


Farmers  Paying  Debts  to  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATE3 

Friday.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  2i) ,  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  .Piesident,  I  ask 
iinanimou.5  con.'^ent  to  have  printec^  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "Farmers  Payine:  Debts  to 
Government,"  delivered  by  Hon.  Claude 
R.  Wickard.  Secretary  of  Acriculture,  on 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  on 
May  26.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Several  times  in  the  past  I  have  talked  to 
you  about  the  importance  of  using  the  In- 
creased returns  that  crops  and  llvtstock  are 
now  bringing  to  pay  off  farm  debt  I  have 
emphasized  that  the  payment  of  outstanding 
obilgation.s.  along  with  as  large  an  investment 
as  possible  In  War  bonds,  is  a  sound  protec- 
tion for  the  future 

Just  this  week  I  have  brought  together  the 
reports  of  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  make  loans  to  farm  people.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  say  that  the  farmers.  In 
general,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Govern- 
ment are  now  making  a  splendid  record  In 
the  repayment  of  their  loans. 

The  collections  of  the«e  agencies  show  that 
the  farmers  to  whom  they  have  extended 
fluancial  aid  In  many  cases  are  paying  off 
their  loans  in  full  before  they  fall  due  It 
is  extremely  gratifying  to  note  that  a  great 
many  others  are  paying  loan  installmenta  In 
advance  In  order  to  reare  the  principal  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

For  example,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion reports  that  20,000  land-bank  loans  were 
paid  in  full  before  the  maturity  date  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  This  wa.s 
double  the  number  of  such  payments  dur- 
ing the  same  months  In  1942  Advance 
payments  on  land-bank  loans  up  to  April 
totaled    around   •21,000.000. 

Another  indication  that  farmers  are  making 
wise  use  of  their  increased  Income  i.s  the  fact 
that  repayments — Including  payments  m 
full—on  Federal  land-bank  loans  were  about 
four  a:ul  one-half  timed  us  great  a.s  the  total 
oX  new  loans  closed  by  the  land  bank  and  the 


I  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  In  the 
j  flr.st  quarter  of  1943  In  other  words,  farm- 
ers are  paying  back  four  and  one-half  tunes 
I  as  much  on  land-bank  Umna  as  they  are 
borrowing  Repayments  at  the  same  time 
last  year  were  running  only  about  two  and 
one-half  times  a.s  much  as  n^w  borrowings. 
Loan  applications  In  the  flr<;t  quarter  this 
year  wore  the  lowest  since  1933 

The  Farm  Security  Adnjlnlstrat.on  e.stl- 
mcUes  that  collections  on  rehabilitation  loans 
for  the  year  ending  .June  30  will  total  about 
$liO,000.000  This  Is  a  third  more  than  the 
total  air.oiint  of  such  loau.s  made  during  the 
year  From  the  beginning  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  the  first  of  this 
year  85  percent  of  the  total  amount  due  on 
nil  of  the.se  so-cnlled  "high  risk"  loons  had 
been  repaid  on  time  And  enough  advance 
payments  had  been  made  to  bring  the  repay- 
ments up  to  91  percent  of  the  total  nmcunt 
due  Thl.s  Is  a  magnificent  record.  It  Jus- 
UUob  the  Govei-nmenfs  faith  In  low-Income 
farm   peripie 

Former  farm  tenanis  who  are  buying  farms 
with  Faim  Security  Administratiou  funds 
also  are  making  a  fine  record  The  record 
show;;  that  23.000  of  these  borrowers  up  to 
the  first  of  this  year  had  paid  back  a  toial 
of  $3.000000  more  than  the  Installmrnts 
that  were  due  They  are  paving  for  their 
farm.s  on  a  40-year  plan  Their  repavmer.ts 
were  equal  to  one  and  one-h.nlf  Installments 
In  1  year 

AuotluT  outsuindinK  record  is  being  made 
by  the  800  cooyierative  electric  systems  wi'h 
more  than  1  OCO  000  members,  now  partici- 
pating in  the  program  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Acimmlstratlon. 

Up  to  February  of  this  year  a  tot  il  of  $365  - 
000  000  had  been  advanced  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  cooperatives  And 
the.se  sy.stems  hud  repaid  $36,000,000,  of  which 
about  $9,000  000  wa.s  m  e.-cess  of  the  install- 
ment.-, due  Delinquencies  In  the  repayment 
of  their  loans  have  been  extremely  small, 
amounting  to  only  about  $200,000. 

In  addition,  theic  Rural  Electnflcalion  Aa- 
ministratlon  co-ops  have  invested  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  In  War  bonds. 

All  of  these  highly  gratifying  reports  indi- 
cate that  most  farmers  who  have  had  the 
benefit^s  of  Government  aid  are  determln.-d 
to  make  wise  use  of  their  Income  while  farm 
prices  arc  higher  than  in  many  years  By 
retiring  their  debts  now,  they  will  be  In  a 
better  position  to  meet  future  obligations 
and  to  protect  the  Investment  they  have  In 
their  land  and  homes 

As  all  farmers  well  know,  their  occupation 
Is  always  subject  to  risks  and  lasses  that 
can't  be  foreseen.  While  conditions  may  be 
excelli  nt  over  the  country  generally,  indi- 
vidual farmers  may  In  anv  season  suffer  tin- 
expected  misfortunes  and  some  may  even 
have  their  crops  wiped  out  entirely. 

Floods  such  as  we  have  been  having  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  recently  bring  de- 
struction and  suffering  to  a  great  many  rural 
people.  Crops  and  livestock  can  be  swept 
away  overnight.  Drought,  crop  pests  tire 
and  other  di.sastera  may  be  visited  on  Indi- 
viduals or  affect  entire  localities 

When  disaster  strikes  or  when  the  returns 
of  an  individual  farmer  are  cut  by  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control,  the  farmer  who 
has  had  the  foresight  to  t;et  his  debts  paid  i 
In  more  favorable  years  will  find  himself  in 
a  much  bettor  position  to  keep  going,  it 
might  mean  the  difference  between  saving 
his  farm  and  losing  it. 

Another  thing,  when  debts  are  paid,  there 
Is  always  more  money  for  lnve.stn-.ent  in  War  \ 
bonds.  Savings  put  into  War  bonds  mean  | 
added  in.-urance  for  the  future,  a  reserve 
for  rebuilding  the  land,  repairing  farm 
buikllntrs.  replacing  equipment,  and  edutat- 
Ing  the  children  It  is  far  better,  in  my 
Juds'ment,  to  got  debts  out  of  the  way  now 
and  keep  on  buying  War  bonds,  than  to  take 
a  chance  on  being  caught  later  with  a  heavily 


I    mortgaged    farm 
financial  plipht. 


or    In    vime    other    serlou* 


I  commend  all  farmer*  who  a.-e  using  their 
Income  wl.iely  In  these  tr>-lng  times  I  hope 
everybody  else  will  follow  their  example. 


Broaden  Social  Security 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or   NFW   TOFK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  28  'legislative  day  of 

Monday.  May  24) .  194: 

Mr.  WAGNER      Mr.  President    I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  ins<'ittd  in 

the  App.  ndix  of  the  Re.ofd  an  editorial 
I    entitled  'Broaden  Social  Security."'  from 

the  May  22  issue  of  Collier's  Weekly. 
j       There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 

as  follov^s: 

Out  of  most  of  the  volumln.us  Nauonal 
Resources  Planning  Board  report,  which  hit 
Cougrefes  with  a  dull  thud  Just  as  Cong. ess 
was  cutting  off  the  National  Resouicet  Plan- 
ning Boards  appropnatlc  ns,  we  gel  Jrile 
light  or  leading  The  bulk  of  the.se  blue- 
prints for  a  post-war  American  paradise  sp'^m 
to  us  entirely  too  vague  and  sketchv  for  you 
to  get  your  teeth  into  them. 

The  part  of  the  reiKirt  having  to  do  with  a 
pobslble  wider  and  further-reaching  8<xlal 
Security  Act,  however.  .>-eems  emiu-utly 
sound,  .sensible,  and  soiid  This  part  was  the 
work  of  Arthur  Altmeycr.  chairman  of  the 
S(x:ml  Setunty  B<3ard.  and  Aluneyer  Is  no 
fuzz-brain  George  Creel,  as  you  probably 
remember,  described  Aitmever's  suggcsti.-n* 
at  some  length  in  a  recent  Collier  s. 

Under  the  existing  Social  Security  Art  ^ev- 
eral  large  groups  of  people  are  '  exempt, - 
which  in  tins  case  is  a  polite  word  for  frozen 
out.  These  groups  are  farm  laborers,  domes- 
tic .servants,  employees  of  P'ederal.  State  and 
city  governments,  and  self-emplovers.  '  Nor 
do  the  social-security  tjenefits  now  cover 
sickness  or  disability. 

Altmeyer  sa>-5  these  gaping  holes  in  the  act 
can  be  plugged,  and  should  be,  ar.d  that  th« 
operation  can  be  performed  at  small  cost  aa 
compared  with  the  profit  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  The  present  system  would  simply  be 
extended,  enlarged,  and  improved,  with"  the 
existing  foundations  utilized  and  approved 
actuarial  principles  used  throughout.  Em- 
ployers, employees,  and  general  taxpayers 
would  foot  the  bills. 

We  have  now  had  6  years  of  the  limited 
Social  Security  Act.  and  It  has  proved  its  ex- 
cellence as  far  as  It  goes  None  of  the  eco- 
nomic  horrors  predicted  by  its  one-time  ene- 
mle*  has  materialized — not  even  the  bank- 
rupting of  any  privately  operated  insurance 
companies  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that 
many  a  person,  awakened  bv  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  the  possibilities  of  Insurance, 
conceives  an  ambition  to  supplement  his  or 
her  Government  Insurance  with  policies  of 
private  companies. 

We  hope  that  thl.i«  part  of  the  NaUonal 
Resources  Planning  Board  rt port  will  not 
be  choked  off  and  forgotten  m  the  alarums 
and  excursions  of  the  war  Inoeed.  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  gixxl  deal  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  plan's  hotter  .supporters  that  now 
Is  the  lime  to  broaden  Social  Security— n<jw, 
while  most  of  us  are  emplovt  d  and  money  Is 
circulating  swiftly,  so  that  we  could  without 
too  much  financial  at;oi  y  take  on  thi^  add -d 
precaution  acalnst  the  consequences  of 
unemployment  and  penniless  old  age. 


King  CottoD  Needs  a  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  0.  EASTLAND 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "King  Cotton  Needs  a  Friend." 
by  the  Honorable  C.  M.  Harrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Amory,  Amory,  Miss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'>vs: 

KING   COTTON    NEEDS    A   TRIEND 

Cotton  Is  second  to  steel  as  most  vital  war 
material — and  even  steel  needs  cotton  to 
function  properly. 

Eleven  thousand  different  item.s  made  of 
cotton  are  used  by  the  Army. 

The  Quartermasters  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government  Is  cotton's  largest 
purchaser.  In  one  recent  order  they  bought 
351.300,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  over 
40000.000  yards  of  mosquito  netting. 

So  says  the  National  Cotton  Council. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of 
seed  cotton  will  make  one  500  bale  of  lint, 
140  pounds  of  oil  for  human  consumption, 
400  pounds  of  meal,  and  240  pounds  of  hulls 
for  cattle  feed,  and  81  pounds  of  gun  cotton 
for  powder 

A  good  acre  of  ground  will  grow  1.4C0 
pounds  of  seed  cotton.  Out  of  this  you  get 
140  plus  400  plus  240.  or  a  total  of  780  pounds 
cf  food  The  farmer  can  trade  his  seed  for 
meals  and  hulls  and  get  900  pounds  of  feed 
out  of  a  bale  of  cotton.  Nine  hundred 
pounds  of  corn  Is  17  6  bushels. 

How  many  acres  do  you  have  that  will  grow 
17  6  bushels  of  corn  and  $100  worth  of  other 
produce? 

Lint  cotton  Is  now  selling  at  better  than 
20  cents  per  pound.  Seed  sold  at  $50  per  ton. 
One  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  will  bring  $'00  for  the  lint  and  $22  50 
for  the  seed  Two-thirds  of  that  weight  was 
In  food  products 

The  lirters  and  oil  are  not  s<-)ld  but  ordered 
out, by  the  Government  and  to  be  shipped 
according  to  their  oiders  and  direct  to  powder 
or  refining  plants. 

The  llnters  are  made  Into  powder. 

The  oil  into  food  for  human  consumption. 

The  hulls  and  meal  Into  feed  for  cattle, 
both  beef  and  dairy  type 

Farmers  stand  in  line  waiting  for  meals  and 
hulls  for  their  cattle. 

If  you  think  there  Is  a  surplus  of  cotton,  try 
and  buy  some  ginghams,  sheeting,  or  diapers. 

This  section  knows  how  and  Is  prepared  to 
grow  cotton.  They  have  not  had  the  expe- 
rience and  do  not  have  the  equipment  to  grow 
peanuts  and  other  crops  of  that  kind  This 
equipment  could  not  be  bought  at  present 
time,  even  though  It  was  advisable,  and  It 
Is  iK)t  Peanuts  sold  at  $130  per  ton  in  south 
Alabama  last  year  What  did  you  get  for 
yours? 

The  Government  is  urging  Increased  food 
production  but  still  limiting  our  farmers  to 
a  very  small  cotton  acreage.  Some  to  as  low 
as  3  acres.  Of  coun-e.  they  did  get  a  10- 
percent  increa.se.  but  what  Is  10  percent  of 
3  acres,  or  even  of  10  acres?  Just  another 
Joke. 

If  there  Is  a  food  shortage  and  cotton  Is 
two-thirds  focd.  the  ^ecmd  most  vital  war 
material,  and  practically  all  goes  Into  war 
coni-umpiion;  then  why  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  don't  they  let  the  little  farmer — 


the  one  that  owns  the  land  and  one  still  on 
the  farm — grow  all  the  cotton  he  can?  The 
big  farmers  are  not  going  to  Increase  their 
acreage  because  they  can't  get  the  labor  or 
fertilizer.  The  little  man  can  and  would  In- 
crease his  acreage,  but  Is  stUl  restricted  to 
such  a  small  acreage  that  he  can't  make  a 
living  unless  he  Is  lucky  enough  to  make  a  big 
crop  every  year — that  Just  doesn't  happen. 
Consistency,  where  art  thou? 

CM.  H.\RRI50N. 


The  Boondoggling  Champions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28,  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  SF>eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Tribune  of  Thursday,  May  27, 
IP  13.  entitled  "The  Boondoggling  Cham- 
pions": 

THE    BOONDOGGLING    CHAMPIONS 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Expenditures  has 
recommended  that  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration be  abolished.  The  public  will 
doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  the  youth 
outfit  is  still  in  existence.  It  Is  not  only  in 
existence  but  Is  asking  for  $59,304,000  to  keep 
its  pay  rollers  fat  and  satisfied  for  another 
year. 

The  findings  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee not  only  present  cogent  arguments 
for  Immediate  abolishment  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  but  give  an  excellent 
picture  of  Just  what  Is  going  on  In  that  dis- 
credited agency.  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration was  started  to  buy  the  youth  vote 
for  the  New  Deal.  Its  presiding  genius  was 
Mrs.  Rocsevelt's  pet.  Aubrey  Williams, 
notorious  for  his  advice,  a  few  years  back, 
to  Work  Projects  Admlnlstrationers  "to  re- 
member their  friends"  at  the  polls.  When 
the  war  came  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration foresaw  the  end  of  its  existing  boon- 
doggling projects.  The  staff  immediately 
undertocik  to  make  themselves  an  essential 
war  agency.  They  embarked  on  a  program 
of  training  young  people  for  Jobs  In  Industry. 

A  few  months  later  the  Baltimore  Sun 
locked  into  their  activities.  Its  reporters 
found  that  the  boondogglers  had  rounded 
up  thousands  of  Intricate  machine  tools  that 
were  needed  for  actual  war  production  and 
had  many  of  them  hoarded  away  In  ware- 
houses, unused.  Such  courses  as  the  Youth 
Administration  was  conducting  were  tre- 
mendously expensive,  wiien  compared  with 
similar  training  given  in  the  public  schools 
of  Baltimore. 

Tire  National  Youth  Administration  has 
not  mended  Its  ways  since.  On  last  October 
28,  the  date  on  which  the  congressional  com- 
mittee got  its  figures,  the  agency  had  43.000 
youths  in  training  and  11.806  pay  rollers — 
more  than  1  to  every  4  students — to  train 
them.  Of  these  pay  rollers  only  44  percent 
were  engaged  In  direct  shop  supervision.  The 
rest  were  sitting  around  ofllces  drawing  their 
pay.  Furthermore,  the  committee  found  that 
only  50  percent  of  the  trainees  ever  got  Into 
war  Industry,  and  they  could  have  got  their 
training  Just  as  well  somewhere  else,  as  every- 
thing the  National  Youth  Administration 
dees  Is  a  duplication  of  activities  of  other 
governmental  agencies  and  of  the  training 
programs  carried  on  by  the  war  Industries 
themselves 

The  National  Youth  Administration  per- 
sonnel Is  composed  of  lame  ducks — not  po- 


litical lame  ducks,  because  none  of  them 
could  get  elected  to  ofBce  In  the  first  place — 
but  economic  lame  ducks.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  never  had  such  a  soft  snap  in  their 
lives  and  they're  not  going  to  let  go  of  It. 
war  or  no  war,  as  long  as  Congress  is  foolish 
enough  to  provide  funds  for  them. 

The  Investigating  committee  recommend- 
ed that  the  equipment  they  have  hoarded  be 
transferred  either  to  essential  war  industries 
or  to  Industry,  which  can  use  It  to  some  ad- 
vantage, and  that  the  functions  be  taken  over 
by  other  governmental  agencies  that  are  al- 
ready doing  the  same  thing.  If  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  Is  accepted  by  Con- 
gress, the  country  will  save  nearly  $60,000,000: 
thousands  of  worthless  pay  rollers  will  be 
kicked  out  of  their  soft  situations,  and.  It  Is 
not  too  much  to  hope,  may  even  find  Jobs 
where  they  will  do  something  useful  toward 
winning  the  war. 


Problems  of  Columbia  River  Fish 
Packers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF   OBEGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Point 
Adams  Packing  Co..  which  sets  forth  in 
some  detail  the  difficulties  which  the 
fish  packers  of  the  Columbia  River  area 
are  having  in  meeting  various  depart- 
mental directives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Point  Adams  Packing  Co.. 
Hammond,  Oreg.,  May  20.  1943. 
Senator  Charles  L.  McNaey, 
Senator  RtJFUS  Holman, 
Congressman  James  W   Mott, 

Washington,  D   C. 

Gentlemen:  This  letter  is  being  addre.s.«ed 
to  our  Oregon  Senators  and  to  Congressman 
MoTT,  who  is  the  Representative  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  is  done  so  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  you  gentlemen  are  constantly 
beset  with  letters,  pleas,  etc.,  from  cranks, 
crackpots.  Insincere  persons,  and  last  but  not 
least,  those  who  are  entirely  sincere.  It  is 
because  we  find  ourselves  in  a  precarious 
position  that  we  address  ourselves  to  you 

The  writer  is  the  president  of  the  Point 
Adams  Packing  Co.  and  is  personally  known 
to  some  of  you,  and  because  of  that,  fact  be- 
lieves that  you  will  understand  that  our  com- 
plaints are  sincere  and  of  vital  interest  to  not 
only  ourselves  and  citizens  generally,  but  can- 
ners  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  well  as  fish. 

To  begin  with,  we  have,  like  all  other  busi- 
ness houses,  been  flooded  and  deluged  with 
forms  and  demands  upon  our  time  in  filling 
out  these  forms  by  our  limited  personnel  for 
Information  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  is  of 
little  or  no  value  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
war.  Furthermore,  a  great  many  of  these 
forms  appear  to  be  duplications  of  other 
forms  that  have  been  demanded  by  and  sub- 
mitted to  other  gcvernmsntal  agencies  or 
bureaus. 

We  now  come  to  a  situation  that  is  decid- 
edly critical  In  our  own  case  we  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30  of  our  regular  seasonal 
employees  gone  from  the  small  town  of  Ham- 
mond and  the  adjacent  town  of  Warrenton, 
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who  have  entered  the  armed  forces  and  to 
whose  patriotism  in  so  donig  wp  give  deep 
credit.  In  fact,  we  are  extremely  proud  of 
these  boys,  who  have  so  prompMy  offered 
themselves  as  fighting  men  'n  our  country's 
time  of  need.  And  we  might  add  that  we  are 
doubly  proud  of  the  tart  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  these  boys  ha-e  entered  their  coun- 
try's armed  forces  vi'Iuntarily.  not  waiting 
for  any  draft  call.  Many  of  the<^e  boys,  in 
order  to  do  so,  had  to  make  sacrifices  of  the 
nature  of  reronstrurting  the  course  of  their 
domestic  lives  Inasmuch  as  .some  of  them 
were  married  and  some  even  fathers 

Th:s  In  Ifelf  has  depleted  severely  the 
available  manpower  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore been  able  to  call  during  the  season 
for  the  purpose  of  proces.^lng  Columbia  River 
salmon  and  Oregon  tuna.  Now  we  are  fared 
with  the  fact  that  the  Wage  Stubilizatlcn 
Act  and  the  President's  E.xecutlvc  Order  No. 
9301  has  prohibited  us  from  meeting  the 
going  wages  that  are  being  paid  in  other  In- 
dustries In  this  vicinity.  The  result  is  that 
the  few  employees  that  we  have  left  are 
naturally  dls.satisfted  and  new  employees  can- 
not be  secured  because  of  the  fact,  as  stated 
above,  that  higher  wages  are  permitted  the 
employee  In  other  lines  of  work.  Even  our 
Qwn  Government  is  one  of  these  employers 
who  are  paying  wages  that  we  are  prohibited 
from  paying. 

For  Instance,  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers   have    been    paying   common    labor    95 
cents  an   hour,   which   Is  more   in   most  In- 
stances   than    we    are    permitted    to    pay    our 
Skilled  labor     By  skilled  labor  we  mean  men 
who  have  put  in  Irig  years  In  this  business 
and  know  all  the  phases  of  the  preparing  and 
processing  of  salmon  and  tuna.     Contractors 
who  are  dolne  work  for  the  Government,  such 
as  the  Austin  Co..  who  have  long  had  Gov- 
ernment contracts  on   the  expansion  of  the 
Tongue  Point  naval  bi.s*'  facilities,  are  paying 
women  helpers  and  sweepers  a  minimum  of 
95    cents    an    hour      Contractors    who    have 
Government   contracts   for   the   building   of 
housing   projects   are    taking   anv   man    who 
can  saw  a  board  as  a  full-fledwd  carpenter 
and  paying  wage.s  whlrh  we  understand  run 
about  nlncty-odd  dollars  per  week. 

All  of  o\ir  high  school  bovs  as  soon  as  they 
approach  18  years  of  age  have  offered  them- 
selves to  the  armed  services,  which  eliminates 
this  source  of  help  during  the  summer  can- 
ning season.     Under  the  Wace  and  H^ur  Act 
We    are    prohibited    from    emplovlng    anyone 
Under  16  years  of  age      There  are  manv  Itcht 
Jobs  around  the  cannery  that  bovs  of  15  years 
of  age  are  perfectly  capable  cf  doing     In  fact 
most  of  thp  older  men  In  the  Columbia  River 
canning      industry,      the      writer      Included 
started   working    In    the    canneries    during 
summer  vacations  at  or  around   13  years  of 
age.   and   the   writer  can   safely   say    that    he 
has  never  known  a  stncle  one"  of  these  bovs 
of  that   age  who   were  In   anv  wav   hr.rmed 
phvslrally.  mentally    or  otherwise'  bv  be«ng 
so  employed.     In  fact.  It  la  rather  the  other 
wav  around.     When  a  boy  of  14  or  15  could 
get   summer  work    In   the  canneries   it   kept 
him  from  becoming  a  loafer  during  his  sum- 
mer vacation  as  well  a^;  giving  him  a   little 
money  that   he  could   save   to  assist    him.'^elf 
through  school  during  the  schrxil  year 

The  matter  of  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  Co- 
lumbia River  canning  industry  has  been 
certmed  to  the  War  Labor  Board  according  to 
a  wire  received  from  J  K  Stoelman.  director 
United  States  Conciliation  Service.  What  the 
result  will  be  is.  of  course,  problematical, 
but  you  can  readily  understand  our  inability 
to  secure  help  when  the  hv^i  thing  the  pros- 
pective employee  wants  to  know  is  what  he  is 
to  be  paid.  When  we  cant  give  them  a 
dehnite  answer  other  than  we  will  pay  the 
same  wage  we  paid  last  ytar  plus  anv  increase 
that  may  b*  granted  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 
the  prospective  employee  is  immediately  not 
interesifd.  In  Augu.st  and  Sep;ember  we 
have  our  two  very  heavy  packing  months, 
both  on  salmon  and  ou  tuna.    We  employ 


during  those  months  approximately  250  peo- 
ple In  the  cannery  alone,  ntjt  Including  our 
outside  help  such  as  fish  receivers,  latmch- 
men.  and  so  forth,  which  brings  the  totnl 
up  considerably  more  We  haven't  the  slight- 
est hope  that  under  these  circumstances 
sufficient  help  can  be  .secured  under  the  pres- 
ent condition,"^  as  outlined  above. 

We  understand  that  In  the  ca.se  of  the 
Ala.«ka  FLiheries.  the  War  Labor  Board  five- 
man  panel  has  recommended  to  the  Board  nn 
increase  of  7  percent  over  last  year's  wages. 
If  the  same  formula  Is  apt  lied  to  our  local 
Industry,  we  still  doubt  that  prospective  em- 
ployees would  be  interested  when  they  can 
get  higher  paid  work  locally  by  governmental 
agencies  and  semlgovernmental   agencies 

The  Food  Distribution  Administration  has 
sent    to    us    and    all    other    Columbia    River 
canners  a  specimen  of  the  proposed  contract 
for  the  55  percent  of  our  park  of  salmon  and 
the  60   percent  of  our  pack   of   tuna   which 
they  Insist  that  canners  sliould  sign,     The.^e 
contracts  are  extremelv  unfair  and  one  sided 
and  In  a  telegram  dated  Mav  14.  1943.  directed 
to  Mr  H  C  Albin.  Chief.  Special  Commodities 
Branch.     Pood     and     Drug     Administration. 
Washington.    D     C.    the    salmon    and    tuna 
packers     through     their    committee,    T     P. 
Sandoz,  Chairman,   have   objected   to  certain 
provisions   of  the  contract    they   gave   us   to 
sign,    the   chief   objections    to    which    Is   the 
matter  of  prices  in  section  2  of  said  contract. 
In    effect,    that    clause    of    the    contract    if 
signed    by    ourselves,   means   that   we   would 
have  to  deliver  our  salmon   and  or  tuna   at 
whatever  celling  price  might   be  set  on   the 
date  of  actual  delivery  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration      In    other    words,    we    were 
asked    to  sign   a   blanket   contract   to   deliver 
regardless    of    our    costJ».    at    whatever    price 
the  OfTlce  of  Price  Administration  mav  decide 
to  offer  at  the  time  or  times  that  delivery  or 
deliveries  are  made      We  would  have  no  idea 
when   signing,   whether  we   were  selling   the 
goods  at  a  lo^s  or  not  and  regardless  of  less 
would  be  compelled  to  deliver 

Another  very  objectionable  clause  In  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  contracts  Is 
clause  8  which  franr:ly  looks  to  us  as  hav- 
ing been  Inserted  by  the  labor  unions  and 
why  the  Government  should  allow  the  labor 
unions  and  their  leaders  to  Inject  them- 
selves Into  a  contract  between  two  other 
parties,  namely  the  Government  and  the  In- 
dividual caimers  on  the  Columbia  River  Is 
more  than  we  can  fathom  Clause  8  of  the 
proposed  contract  reads  as  follows: 

"8  Workweek:  We  are  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  Executive  Order  No.  9301 
February  9.  1943.  8  Federal  Register.  1825." 
e.stablLshlng  a  mlnfrnum  wartime  workweek 
of  48  hours,  and  such  applicable  policies,  di- 
rectives, and  regulations  Is-'ued  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commis.'^ion.  We  wiil  consult 
with  the  regional  or  area  manpower  directors 
concerning  any  question  which  may  arise  as 
to  Interpretation  or  application  of  the  order 
or  rep.ulatlon" 

Under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  proces-sors 
of  fish  due  to  the  uncontrolled  deliveries  of 
such  ti-h  for  processing  which  are  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  runs,  are  exempt  from  the 
hour  provisions  of  that  act.     We   have  a  48 
hour  workweek  and  by  agreement   with  our 
union  have  paid  time  and  a  half  alter  8  hours 
in    any    one    day      According    to    clau.se    8 
should   we   sign   the  same,   we   would   be  re- 
quired to  pay  time-and-a-half  overtime  after 
40  h(  urs  in  any  one  week      In  other  words. 
we  would  have  to  pay  overtime  fur  the  sixth 
day   of    the   week.     It    is   our   understanding 
that  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  was  pas.sed  by 
Congress   with   the  intent  in  mind  of   trying 
to  spread  work  so  as  to  give  more  employment 
to  these  who  were  more  or  less  unemployed 
Such  a  condition  dees  not  exist  throughout 
the  country   today.     No  one.  even   physically 
defective  persons,  are  without   work  If   they 
are   willing   to   work   and   the   Inclusion   of 
paragraph  8  In  any  contracts  we  would  sign 


would  Increase  very  materially  the  ccst  of 
our  production  Especiallv  is  this  so  with 
he'p  so  scarce  that  long  hours  will  undoubt- 
edly be  necessary  In  order  to  be  able  to 
process  the  fl.'.h  and  preserve  food  that  we 
are  certain  Is  so  badly  needed  by  not  only  our 
armed  forces  and  our  allies,  but  by  our  own 
citizens. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Gcvcinment  tells  us 
that   they   want   to   keep   down    the   cost   ot 
living,  but  it  is  quite  apparent  that  ttehlnd 
the   scenes    there    Is    no   intention    of   doing 
this  as  long  as  they  can  fool  the  public  into 
Uilnklng  they  are  doing  it.     The  writer  be- 
lieves   It   Is   high    time    that    politicians   and 
political    parties    forget    their    politics    and 
buckle  down  to  work  and  be  willing  to  make 
the  same  sacrifices  that   the  common.  Cirdi- 
nary  citizen  is  making  and  desires  to  m.\ke 
in  order  to  prosecute  this  war  to  a  succet*- 
ful    Gonclusion.     It    is    the   writer's    personal 
conclusUnis.  and   he   personally   knows   that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
is   acquainted   also   feel   the  same,   that   the 
political  party  in  p<iwer  and  the  professional 
bureaucratic  poUlicians  In  generttl.  refuse  to 
sacrlfl;t    their   own   selfish    uiierestf.   for   the 
interests    of    the    people    as    a    wlule    winch 
means  sacrificing  their  Interests  to  the  suc- 
cefvfiii   and  smooth  prosecution  of  this  war 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The    writer    has    been    long    winded    and 
rather  rambling  in  calling  to  your  attention 
the    above    five    complaint-'-.     However,    they 
are   only    a   few    of    the    many    gripes    about 
which  ciii?«ns  all  over  the  Nation  are  con- 
cerned.    My   complaint   is    tliat   our    Repre- 
sentatives   in    Cungre.ss    are    permitting    the 
country  to  drift  InU)  a  6<,clalized  state  that 
Is    alarming.     In   fact,   the   quasi-fascist    In- 
clliud  people  seem  to  be  m  control  and  the 
very    foundation    of    the    greatness    of    this 
Nation,    namely,    free    enterpribe,     le    being 
squashed  in  the  name  of  being  necessary  for 
the  war  effort  to  such  an  extent  that  we  will 
never  recover  It.     Gentlemen,  the  people  of 
our  State  have  no  one  to  look  to  but  your- 
selves   to    safeguard    these    precious    birth- 
rights   of    the    people   of    the    United    State* 
and  the  writer  thoroughly  believes  that  If  the 
Congress  is  alive  to  the  tiust  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  people  who  elected  them,  they 
win  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  these  socialized  the^irlsts  who  In  their 
zeal  to  try  out  their  thcrlee  w«iuld  destroy 
the  very  thing  that  has  built  this  Nation  to 
the  position  of  greatness  that  we  now  enjoy 
Very  truly  yours. 

C    L    RocEJW. 


Feeding  the  Children  of  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  2S  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Pre.'udcnt.  I  a.4: 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Re.-ord  an  editorial 
entitled  'Feed  the  CJiildren"  published 
in  the  Columbus.  Ohio.  Di.spakh  of  May 
12.  1943,  and  another  editorial  entitled 
"Food  for  Hungry  Children"  publi.shed 
tn  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  May  13, 
1943.  Both  editorials  relate  to  the  need 
of  feeding  the  children  of  Europe 
through  the  agency  of  the  Red  Crass. 

There  being  no  objection,  t!;e  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  punted  m  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 
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fFrcnuihe  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  of 
May  12.  1943 1 

FEED  THE  CHILDREN— A   WOHTHT   HUMANITARIAN 
APPE.\L 

A  worthy  and  humanitarian  project,  merit- 
ing every  consideration,  is  the  one  espoused 
by  Dr  Howard  E  Kerschner,  who  spoke  in 
Columbus  Monday  evening  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Commission  for  Assistance  of 
Child  Refugees.  "A  whole  generation  of 
European  children  is  slowly  dying  from 
starvation,"  he  asserts,  in  pointing  out  that 
an  ounce  of  practical  life-saving  help  now  is 
worth  a  pound  of  noble  post-war  plans  for 
rehabilitation  of  a  war-ravaged  European 
youth. 

Three  years  of  actual  experience  in  feeding 
French  children  as  director  of  the  American 
Friends  (Quaker)  Service  c.';mmittee  entitle 
Dr.  Kerschner  to  a  thoughtful  consideration 
of  his  appeal,  which  has  the  endorsement  of 
Herbert  Hoover  and  numerotis  other  public 
fljjures. 

Five  arguments  frequently  have  been  ad- 
duced to  counter  the  plea  he  advances.  They 
are  that  the  Germans  would  grab  the  food; 
that  if  they  didn't,  they  would  take  an 
equivalent  amount  from  the  children's  fami- 
lies; that  It  would  raise  American  taxes;  that 
we  are  too  short  of  food  ourselves;  that  ship- 
ping isn't  available 

He  refutes  these  by  saying  that  in  France 
the  Germans  have  scrupulously  retrained 
from  taking  toad  routed  direct  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  have  not  short-rationed  their 
families;  that  there  are  plenty  of  French, 
Norwegian.  Belgian,  and  Dutch  funds  Iruzen 
In  this  country  available  to  purchase  food  it 
facilities  for  getting  it  to  hungry  cniioren  ol 
these  countries  are  provided;  that  much  of 
the  food  could  be  b<mght  In  South  America 
and  taken  dlrett  to  the  occupied  countries; 
that  neutral  shipping  is  available  and  that 
so  far  the  Germans  have  been  willing  to  give 
refugee-food  ships  safe  conduct 

He  further  states  that  the  International 
Red  Crrj&s  is  ready  to  assume  responsibility 
for  distribution  using  neutral  Swiss  and 
Swedish  personnel. 

A  movement  Is  under  way  to  induce  Eng- 
land to  lift  the  blockade  which  is  the  reason 
that  food  is  not  now  being  sent.  It  ought 
to  have  the  support  of  our  public.  Not  only 
Is  it  common  humanity  to  keep  babies  and 
little  children  from  starving  to  death  but, 
from  the  standpoint  of  cold  realism,  it  can- 
not fall  to  help  in  cementing  the  bonds  of 
sympathy  between  the  United  States  and 
the  stricken  nations  whose  cooperation  wfU 
be  necessary  If.  as  cur  leaders  tell  us.  we  are 
destined  to  take  the  Initiative  tn  rebuilding 
a  shattered  world  alter  the  war. 


(From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  May  13, 
19431 

FOOD   POR    HVNGRT    CHILDREN 

Tliere  Is  no  logical  reason  why  the  Allies, 
led  by  America,  should  net  see  to  it  that  food 
gets  through  to  the  subjugated  European 
countries  where  literally  millions  of  children 
are  starving.  The  case  for  the  huncry  youth 
of  Norway,  Holland.  Belgium,  and  France 
especially  was  presented  here  the  other  night 
by  Howard  E  Kershner,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Internati  Jiial  Com- 
mission for  the  Assistance  of  Child  Refugees. 
He  spoke  under  auspices  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Committee  on  Food  for  the  Small  Democ- 
racies. 

Part  of  our  planning  for  the  post-war  era 
Is  tied  up  in  a  program  to  get  feed  to  these 
nations  which  have  been  crushed  under  the 
Nazi  war  machine  and  which  have  seen  their 
own  supplies  taken  away  to  feed  the  soldiers 
and  leaders  of  the  Reich  But  for  some  rea- 
son, best  to  be  explained  by  Winston 
Churchill,  we  permit  starvation  among  our 
democratic  friends  In  Europe,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Greece,  to  which  we  and  Canada 
send  about  18.0>y0  tons  of  food  per  month. 


Fear  that  the  Germans  would  take  this 
relief  food  are  belittled  by  Kershner,  who 
from  1939  to  1941  directed  food  relief  on  the 
continent  and  who  says  unequivocally  that 
the  Axis  has  not  taken  such  food  in  the  past 
and  would  not  in  future,  if  only  because  of 
the  greater  antagonism  among  the  conquered 
peoples  such  action  would  inspire. 

As  for  the  plea  that  ships  for  such  human- 
itarian work  are  not  to  be  had.  it  Is  pointed 
out  that  the  vessels  of  neutral  Sweden, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Turkey  would  be  more 
than  ample  to  transport   the  food. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  urged  that  we  permit 
relief  food  to  get  to  starving  occupied  Europe 
ever  since  the  emergency  arose.  Others  re- 
iterate the  plea  and  work  for  such  an  end. 
But  England  Is  adamant  in  refusing  to  lift 
her  blockade,  and  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
parently has  bowed  to  Winston  Churchill's 
wishes  In  this  respect,  else  he  has  been 
antagonistic  to  the  Idea  because  It  was  not 
New  Deal  Inspired. 

Whatever  the  motives  which  permit  chil- 
dren to  starve  in  Europe  while  we  try  to  tell 
their  parents  we  are  cut  to  save  the  world, 
they  are  shortsighted  and  misguided.  The 
51. dec  tons  of  food  per  month  that  would 
meet  the  urgent  need  is  not  much;  more- 
over. If  a  single  pound  of  It  were  diverted  by 
the  Germans  to  their  own  use.  the  whole 
program,  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  often  pointed  out 
and  promised,  would  immediately  be  called 
off.  Let  us,  then,  feed  these  helpless  young- 
sters If  we  do.  we  certainly  shall  have  more 
friends  and  more  active  cooperation  when 
we  start  the  invasion  of  the  Continent. 


It  Is  the  Duty  of  the  Government  to  Make 
Provision  for  the  Care  of  Its  Disabled 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28.  1943 

Mr.  HEIDINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress the  following  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives  of  the  Six- 
ty-third General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  on  the  19th  day  of  May  1943: 
House  Resolution  59 

Whereas  during  World  War  No.  1  the  re- 
turning sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors 
found  us  totally  unprepared  to  furnish  them 
projier  hospitalization  and  treatment;  and 

Whereas  those  sick,  helpless  and  bewildered 
men  were  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  or  were  inade- 
quately cared  for;  and 

Whereas  the  number  who  will  return  Irom 
World  War  No.  2,  broken  in  mind,  spirit,  arid 
body,  needing  medical  service,  treatment,  and 
hospitalization  will  In  all  probability  exceed 
the  number  who  needed  such  services  dur- 
ing the  former  World  War;   and  ' 

Whereas  we  now  have  an  efficient  Veterans" 
Administration  which  is  making  efficient  use 
ol  all  the  means  at  its  command;  and 

Whereas  it  will  take  time  to  properly  locate, 
plan,  equip,  and  staff  specialii^ed  institu- 
tions of  this  nature  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
care  and  treatment  for  all  thcs?  in  need;  and 

Whereas  we  as  a  nation  are  duty  bound  to 
do  everytolng  In  our  power  to  relieve  and 
rehabilitate  all  those  Injured  while  in  our 
service:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
o/  the  Sixty-thiTd  General  Assemtily  o/  the 


State  of  Illinois.  That  in  order  to  be  assured 
that  the  close  of  World  War  No.  2  will  not 
find  our  Nation  unprepared  to  properly  care 
for  our  sick  and  wounded,  as  was  the  case 
in  World  War  No.  1.  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  that  Immediate  steps  tM 
taken  to  prepare  to  meet  our  responslbilitiea 
in  this  matter;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  Honorable  Henbt  A  Wallace, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Sam 
Ratbltin.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  Congress,  to  the  Administrator  ol 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  house.  May  19,  194S. 


A  Post-War  Planning  Procedure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28,  1943 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  many 
thoughtful  citizens  of  our  country  are 
now  directing  their  attention  to  what 
kind  of  a  world  we  shall  be  Uving  in  after 
the  conclusion  of  present  hostihties. 
The  ravages  of  war  will  be  more  far- 
reaching  than  anybody  at  the  present 
time  can  possibly  visualize.  Our  most 
earnest  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  to 
preparing  now  against  the  day  when  the 
world  will  seek  to  return  to  the  way  of 
peace  and  progress.  Too  much  intelli- 
gent thought  cannot  be  directed  to  the 
end  averting  chaos  and  complete  eco- 
nomic break-down  in  the  lives  of  all 
civilized  nations. 

It  is  important  too  that  we  should 
look  to  our  own  internal  security  after 
our  armies  have  been  disbanded  and  our 
brave  fighting  men  return  to  their  homes 
to  seek  a  proper  and  deserved  place  in 
the  new  world  set-up.  Not  only  our 
Federal  governmental  officials  but  also 
those  in  our  several  States  and  many 
municipalities  ought  to  be  devoting  the 
most  intense  thoughts  of  which  they  are 
capable  toward  the  solution  of  antici- 
pated problems  which  will  surely  arise  to 
plague  us  when  the  war  shall  have  been 
ended 

One  of  the  foremost  citizens  in  my  dis- 
trict. Prof.  Louis  Bader,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  marketing  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  the  capable  chairman  of  the 
Civilian  Defense  Council  of  the  town  of 
West  New  York,  N.  J.,  has  devised  a  post- 
war planning  procedure  which  is  admir- 
able and  might  well  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  oficials  of  all  municipalities  and 
States  throughout  the  Nation.  The  plan 
referred  to  is  appended  herewith: 

A  post-wah  planning  procedube 

(By  Louis  Bader,  associate  professor  of  mar- 
keting. New  Yoik  University,  cbairman. 
Civilian  Defense  Council,  West  New  York, 
N.  J  ) 

Two  Important  acts  must  be  perlcrmod 
by  lis.     The  flrst  is  that  of  winnli^  the  war. 


:;   i 
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send  about  18,0s^0  tons  of  food  per  month. 


of  Vie  Suzty-third  General  Assembly  of  the   |    by  us.     The  first  is  that  of  winning  the  war. 
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The  steps  have  been  taken  to  accomplish 
this,  and  moat  of  us  are  playing  our  allotted 
parts  Soon,  we  hope,  this  act  wfll  bo  ac- 
complished. Each  day  the  news  becomes 
more  enc<juraging.  The  second  act  Is  that 
of  post-war  planning  so  that  the  returning 
military  men  and  women  and  the  no  longer 
necessary  war  workers  can  secure  other  Jobs 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  g(HKl  living 
Mo.«t  of  us  have  not  yet  found  our  allotted 
parts  In  this  task  Many  orKanizaiions,  both 
private  and  public,  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  post-war  planning  These  are  highly  se- 
lective groups,  and  tiiey  are  concerned  for 
the  most  part  with  ovtr-all  planning  lor  the 
world,  and  in  many  areas  their  concern  Is 
with  political  origan Izat ion.  Th,8  type  of 
planning  may  not  become  very  efTectlve  un- 
less It  Is  backed  up  by  Individuals  doing  spe- 
cific tasks  In  an  area  they  can  vlsuailze.'  To 
take  up  the  slack  In  over-all  planning.  1 
propose  the  following  procedure,  which  we 
might  call  the  New  Jersey  plan  of  post-war 
planning: 

1  Each  community,  such  as  West  New 
York,  should  appoint  a  post-war  planning 
commission  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  various  Interests  In  the  community  In 
any  c.nse,  they  would  inchide  some  fmm  gov- 
ernment, business  of  various  kinds,  labor, 
and  the  consumer.  Tills  commission  should 
th°n  canvass  and  survey  the  community  to 
discover: 

(a,  What  Industries  will  need  to  repair, 
find  to  replace  of  equipment.  Ijulldlngs,  In- 
ventories, etc.,  after  the  war  ceases. 

(b)  The  same  study  lor  wholesalers  and 
retailers. 

ici  The  same  study  for  real  property 
owners. 

(d)  The  same  study  for  town  property 
such  as: 

(1)   Streets,  sewers,  new  buildings,  exten- 
sive repairs  to  old  buildings,  new  equipment 
etc. 

(e)  Take  a  sample  of  the  residents  as  to 
their  plans  and  provisions  for  purchase  of: 

(1)  Automobiles. 

(2»  Hou.sehold  electric  equipment. 

(3)  Furniture  and  furnishings. 

(4)  Pood  and  clothlr.g. 

(5)  Health  maintenance. 

(6)  Vacations  and  travel 

2.  Each  county,  such  as  Hudson,  or  other 
appropriate  geographic  area  shou'd  appoint  a 
post-war  planning  commission 

fa)  This  commission  should  consist  of  a 
representative  from  the  post-war  planning 
oommisslons  of  each  community  In  the  re- 
spective county  plus  county  engineer's  office 
and  others  as  necessary  - 

(b)  This  commission  would  compile  the 
reports  made  by  the  community  commissions 
resulting  from  their  surveys.  To  this  result 
would  be  added  what  contribution  to  Jobs 
could  be  made  by  the  county  by  way  of  roads, 
buildings,  new  equipment,  extensive  repairs 
etc. 

3.  The  Slate  should  form  a  post-war  plan- 
ning commission 

(a)  This  commission  should  consist  of 
representatives  from  each  county  commission 
and  such  representatives  of  the  State  as  are 
necessary  to  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  such 
a  commission.  It  should  be  established  at 
once  and  added  to  as  county  commissions 
are  formed. 

(b)  This  commission  would  suggest  sur- 
veys to  the  local  commissions,  compile  the 

'My  concern  Is  with  a  healthy  national 
state.  Without  such  it  would  seem  we  can- 
not have  healthy  relations  between  nations. 
The  two  types  of  effort,  however,  could  pro- 
ceed In  their  development  at  the  same  time. 

'This  is  a  tenUtive  proposal.  In  many 
countries  this  might  make  an  unwieldy  com- 
mission. In  that  case,  such  county  commis- 
sions could  consist  of  appointees  Indicated 
by   proper   county  authorities. 


reports  of  the  county  commissions,  and  add 
to  these  reports  the  contributions  the  State 
could  make  leading  to  work  for  the  returning 
war  workers.  This  commission  could  also 
suggest  and  supervise  the  educational  work 
that  might  need  to  be  done,  arrange  for 
State  appropriations  to  be  shared  with  com- 
munities and  counties  whose  combined  ap- 
propriations would  care  for  public  work  un- 
der the  plans  and  for  tlie  educational  effort 
to  secure  private  action  Indicated  as  possible 
by  the  surveys. 

(c)  his  comml.sslon  would  also  maintain 
a  liaison  with  public  and  private  national 
organizations  which  have  contributions  to 
make  in  b<ith  specific  and  over-all  planning 
such  as  Ideas,  appropriations,  and  so  forth.* 

(d)  Vhls  commission  would  also  aid  coun- 
ties and  communities  to  form  the  local  com- 
missions 

As    a    result   of    these    studies,    we    would 
have  a  good  picture  of  probably  private  and 
public    needs    shortly    after    the    war    «nds 
Plans  could  then  be  laid  to  finance  the  public 
need:    and   arrangements  concluded   to   pro- 
vide the  public  needs  as  Jobs  became  neces- 
sary.    A    short    report    could    be    drafted    of 
private  needs.     Tills  could  be  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes      Provision  could  be  made 
to  educate  all  pilvate  Interests  to  put  their 
private    plans    Into    effect   shortly    after    the 
war  ends,  thus  adding  to  the  call  for  work- 
ers.    The   surveys   would    sui,'gest   many   op- 
portunities   to   entrepreneurs    to    Invest    and 
engage  In   economic  activities,   which,   com- 
bined    with    expenditures     by    governments 
for  their  part  In  the  scheme,  would  go  a  long 
way  to  tide  us  over  the  demobilization  period 
and    back    to    peacetime    activities      In    fact 
If    the    last    post-war    period,    roughly    1920- 
28.  can   be   taken    as   a  criterion,    it    Is   quite 
possible  as  one  critic  of  the   plan   has  sug- 
gested, that  purchases  may  need  to  be  sched- 
uled  to   prevent   a   ch:\09  In   demand   which 
mi^ht  well  cripple  what  would  otherwise  be 
a     fairly     long     period     of     prosperity      The 
change-over  then  would  be  effected  by  plan- 
ning and  operational  activities  by    (li    gov- 
ernments.   (2)    private  enterpn.sers,  and    (3) 
by  cooperation  of  these  two.     The  necessary 
purchasing  power  would  come  from  the  pro- 
duction  activities   of   private   enterprise,   the 
savings    of    both    consumers    a.id    entrepre- 
neurs, and   necessary   borrowing  by  govern- 
ment   whenever    the    tax    load    betanie    too 
heavy  to  be  borne  by  existing  production. 

A  large  Qild  of  activity  that  calls  for 
special  study  and  action  Ls  our  hou.slng. 
In  terms  of  new  housing  equipment  such  as 
insulation.  llRht.  heat,  and  plumbing,  prob- 
ably 25  percent  of  the  countrVs  residential 
proiierty  cnuld  well  be  replaced.  In  terms 
of  better  protection  against  blitz  war  tactics 
probably  60  percent  of  all  buildings  should 
either  be  reinforced  or  replaced  over  the  next 
25  years.  The  housing  needs,  indicated  above, 
plas  new  houses  for  our  Increased  population, 
and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  together 
would  provide  nearly  all  the  Jobe  necessary 
to  demobilized  men  and  women. 

Tills  is  a  tremendous  Job  By  starting  with 
the  small  unit  suggested.  It  becomes  a  pos- 
sible Job.  A  small  group  of  Intelligent  people 
can  formulate  the  questionnaires  and  work 
out  the  sampling  method  which  will  yield  the 
necessary  Information.  For  example,  the  real- 
estate  member  of  the  CommLssion  could  map 
the  town  or  other  area  by  rent  rates.  From 
this,   using    family   budget   studies.    Income 


•Such  as  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  and  their  proposals;  Ckimmlttee  for 
Economic  Development,  and  the  organiza- 
tions proposed  In  S.  Res.  102  and  S.  846, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  first  session.  One 
might  also  note  another  proposal  of  plan- 
ning from  the  ground  up  In  the  report,  en- 
titled "What  To  Do  Today."  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  on  Post-War  BeadJiiSt- 
ment  made  public  March  22,  1843. 


classes  could  be  developed  and  then  a  sample 

struc  k  off  In  the  proportion  that  each  class 
of  rent  payers  or  home  values  are  to  the  total 
and  In  the  number  necessary  which  when 
surveyed  would  yield  a  result  close  enough  to 
what  la  true  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  Where 
]3oesible  the  CommLsslons  could  call  on  mar- 
ket consultants  or  research  men  to  draft  ciin- 
prehensive  questionnaires  and  in  the  woid- 
ing  of  which  the  psychological  rules  for  ob- 
jective results  would  be  closely  followed.' 
These  In  combination  with  good  sampling 
would  yield  a  ma.ss  of  Information  now  more 
often  guessed  at.  which  should  have  crn- 
siderable  value  to  businessmen.  If  It  seenicd 
desirable  to  create  prosperity  for  years  by 
scheduling  consumer  order.  '  this  Infiima- 
tlon  would  seem  to  be  Invaluable  for  the  flist 
schedule.^   to  be  drafted 

The  field  work  could   perhaps  be  done  by 
members  of  local  civU-defcnse  organlritions 
These  already  exist  In   nearly  every  toun  or 
county.     While  they  are.   for  the  most  part, 
properly  concerned  with  the  Impact  of  war, 
the    community   wai -services   division   could 
add    this    task    to    their    present    activities. 
Since  it  would  be  done  only  once.  It  would 
hardly  encroach  on  what  are  reg.irded  as  war 
activities    sufBclently    to    hurt    them      The 
compilation  by  counties  and  States  could  be 
done   by   present  employees  of  these   public 
organizations.     They  need  merely  competent 
directions.     Later      the      educational      work 
could  be  arranged  for  through   experts  from 
educational   commi.ssloner's   and    advertising 
cfHces      The  educators  could   draft   the   syl- 
labu.s  and  the  advertising  experts  could  make 
the  application  of  the  material  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  space  u^ed  in  mass  media. 
It  Is  a  big.  manifold  Job  to  return  to  peace- 
time conditions.     Therefore.  In  my  opinion, 
we  must  start  now  so  that  a  ye.ar  from  now 
we  will  know  what  to  do  and  who  U  to  do  It 
and  have  plans  which  can  be  put  into  effect 
as    the   situation    requires.     In    this    way.   It 
would  seem,  return  to  peace-time  conditions 
might   be  effected   rea.sonably  promptly   and 
succesalully. 

Many  other  acU  would  probably  need  to  be 
done  to  preserve  prosperity  for  a  long  period. 
Seme  of  this  long-time,  overall  planning  will 
have  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  Inflation. 
This  Will  make  neces-sary  some  control  of 
prices  and  Incomes  S<,me  price  ceilings  and 
high  taxation  will  need  to  be  continued  by 
the  Pefleral  Oovernment.  Control  of  prices 
Will  be  especially  neces-sary  in  the  durable- 
goods  Indu.'tries  which  will  need  to  go 
throuKh  the  slow  process  of  reconvtrsion 
back  to  peacetime  production  With  these 
activities  private  enterprisers  would  neces- 
sarily cof)perate  for  complete  success 

The  FVderal  Government  will  also  need  to 
turn  hack  military  p<r?=onnel  slowly  to  peace- 
time aclivitlrs;  it  will  need  to  continue  pome 
war  output:  maintain  a  comparatlv«»ly  large 
military  force:  and  for  several  years  a:d 
stricken  countries  through  some  control  of 
experts  and  Imports  and  by  the  offer  of  tech- 
nical a.ssistance  to  enable  the  people  of  those 
countries  to  become  productive  again. 

Even  If  the  Government  adopts  a  plan  of 
"industry  Job  quotas"  the  surveys  will  be  de- 
sirable, if  not  necessary,  for  the  propei  work- 
ing of  such  a  plan  so  that  gofjds  are  produced, 
which  later  will  not  need  to  be  "plowed  un- 
der." Similar  surveys,  adapted  to  conditions, 
will  also  need  to  be  made  In  those  areas  which 
we  propKJse  to  restore  to  economy  health.  It 
could  even  be  suggested  that  our  neighbors 
.-  the  south,  in  the  Interests  of  the  good- 
neighbor  p<  llcy.  make  such  surveys  It  would 
help  them  to  return  to  peace  economies,  es- 
tablish a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  good  recip- 
rocal trade  foundation,  lead  to  Increased  trade 


'As  Indicated,  for  example  in  Chapters  III 
and  rv.  -Tlie  Technique  if  Marketing  Re- 
searcli,"  McOraw-HUl  Book  Co 
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between  us.  and.  to  that  extent,  play  a  sig- 
nificant part  In  the  restoration  of  healthy 
world  trade." 

Post-war  planning  commissions  established 
as  above  could  be  used  to  some  extent  in 
effecting  the  other  long-run  acts  as  these  are 
developed  and  proved  by  active  trial  under 
social  laboratory  conditions  to  be  effective. 

I  suggested  that  mayors  and  commissioners 
establish  such  a  commission  for  their  cities 
and  they  should  urge  their  county  and  State 
confreres  to  do  likewise.  Readers  could  help 
this  along  by  prodding  officials  to  take  action. 


Commission  to  Represent  Sports  During 
the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LA  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28,  1943 

Mr.  DILWEG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  the  re- 
.sults  of  a  recent  telegraphic  poll  con- 
ducted by  E.squire  magazine  on  the  pro- 
posal that  a  three -man  commission  be 
appointed  to  represent  sports  during  the 
war.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  common 
trend  in  the  telegrams  that  financial  in- 
terest in  any  one  sport  and  politics 
should  disqualify  any  member  of  the 
commission: 

RICE.    CRimTH.     AND     LANDIS     WIN    IN     VOTE    ON 

BOARD ESQUIRE     POLX     OE     SPORTSMEN     RATES* 

THEM    BEST   FOR    NEW   COMMITTEE 

As  a  result  of  the  Nation-wide  enthusiasm 
created  by  the  address  of  Representative 
La  Vehn  R.  DiLWEG.  of  Wisconsin,  In  Congress 
last  Tuesday  in  which  he  proposed  that  a 
three-man  committee  be  appointed  to 
supervise  American  sports  during  the  war. 
Esquire  magazine  immediately  conducted  a 
special  telegraphic  poll  of  the  leading  sports- 
men, sports  editors,  and  sportscasters  of  the 
Nation  to  determine  their  choices  for  such 
a  national  governing  body  of  sports 

Previously  in  the  February  issue  of  Esquire, 
the  results  of  a  poll  on  whether  such  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  drew  a  favorable 
response  from  68  49  percent  of  the  public. 
Out  of  the  153  leading  sportsmen  who  were 
nominated  for  the  proposed  new  board,  the 
three  leaders  were  Grantland  Rice.  MaJ  John 
L  Grifflth,  and  Judtre  Kenesaw  M.  Landis 
The  final  tally  found  Rice's  name  on  26  69 
percent  of  all  the  ballots,  followed  by  Major 
Griffith  on  1815  percent  of  them,  and  Judge 
Landts  close  behind  with  his  name  proposed 
on  17  08  of  the  telegrams. 

Close  up  In   the  race   were  Elmer  Layden. 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  the  Honorable  James 
A.    Farley.    Branch    Rickey.    Senator    James 
Mead,    John    Kleran.    Ford    Prick.    John    B. 
Kelly.    Clark    Grifflth.    Bill    Stern,    and    Bill    I 
Corum.     Another     fairly     clear-cut     division 
brought  into  the  picture  the  names  of:   Babe    [ 
Ruth    Jack   Dempsey.   Larry  MacPhall,  J    G.    : 
Taylor  Spink.  A  A   Siagg.  Connie  Mack.  Prof.    I 
Philip  O  Badger.  Congressman  Dllweg,  Frank 
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'Eric  A  Johnston,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  announced 
the  formation  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
American  Development  Commission  to  start 
a  study  of  post-war  business  opportunities 
in  S  uth  America  New  York  World  Tele- 
gn.ni.  seventh  sports  edition,  p  17,  March  22, 
1943. 


G.  Menke.  Arch  Ward,  Fritz  Crlsler.  Judge 
W.  B.  Branham.  Bob  Zuppke.  Representative 
Samuel  Weiss,  Jimmy  Walker,  Ted  HuElng, 
Clark  Shaughnessy,  Asa  Bushnell.  Dan  Ferris, 
President  "Curly"  Byrd  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Jimmy  Conzelman,  Gene  Tunney, 
and  Joe  Williams. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope  suggested:  "I  think 
Grantland  Rice  should  be  one  because  of  his 
experience,  his  understanding,  and  his  char- 
acter." Lawrence  Whiting  spoke  for  Major 
Grifflth  along  with  so  many  others.  Com- 
modore Sheldon  Clark,  himself  a  choice  of 
many,  voted  for  Judge  Landis.  Elmer  Layden. 
and  Avery  Brundage.  Merrill  C  Meigs  sug- 
gested Bernard  Glmbel,  Grant  Rice,  and  Ed 
Cochran. 

Response  of  the  sports  leaders  to  the  idea 
was  most  enthusiastic  and  favorable.  One 
common  trend  In  the  telegrams,  however,  was 
to  keep  politics  out  of  It.  Harry  Keck,  Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph,  urged:  "Keep  off  all 
men  who  have  financial  Interest  in  any  one 
sport  or  Job  In  it."  Robert  M  Feldman,  radio 
station  WMAS.  Springfield,  Mass.,  demanded: 
"No  politicians,  please."  J.  H  Samuel,  Au- 
gusta Herald,  said:  "Keep  pjolitlcs  out."  Max 
Kase,  New  York  Journal-American,  nomi- 
nated Curley  Byrd.  president  of  the  University 
of  Maryland:  James  Walker,  ex-mayor  of  New 
York  City,  and  Harold  Vanderbilt.  yachts- 
man. "My  choices,"  he  said,  "are  disinter- 
ested yet  sports-minded  parties  familiar  with 
college,  professional,  and  amateur  sports." 

George  Sutherland.  WFCI,  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
said:  "No  one  now  in  political  office  should 
be  named."  Gordon  Gllmore,  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch, said:  "The  national  sports  committee 
must  be  comprised  of  men  who  put  the  war 
effort  above  the  sports- as-usual  sports  apol- 
ogists who  have  shouted  about  'morale  build- 
ing value.'  As  a  fair-minded  committee 
which  could  see  through  the  smoke  screens 
and  put  national  welfare  first,  how's  this: 
Branch  Rickey,  to  represent  professional 
sports;  Doug  Mills,  of  Illinois,  to  represent 
college  sports,  and  Damon  Runyon.  who 
knows  the  sports  picture  thoroughly." 

Gene  Kessler,  Chicago  Times,  telegraphed: 
"My  choices  would  be:  K.  M.  Landis  to  rep- 
resent baseball.  He  l3  unquestionably  quali- 
fied to  advance  best  Interests  of  national 
game  honestly  an<i  efficiently.  James  Farley, 
who  proved  an  able  and  honest  boxing  com- 
iziissloner  before  serving  the  country  as  Post- 
master General.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  who 
did  an  excellent  Job  in  obtaining  war-relief 
funds  from  horse  racing  last  year." 

Robert  E.  Harlow,  Press  Association.  New 
York,  asked  for  men  who  "know  that  a  man 
of  their  own  breed  can  be  a  rascal  and  have 
courage  enough  to  act  against  their  own 
brother  if  necessary.  I  consider  this  Impor- 
tant in  a  field  in  which  the  gang's-all-here 
angle   needs   reviewing" 

Pete  Lightner,  Wichita  Eagle  put  in  a  plug 
for  "Jimmy  Conzelman.  the  Demosthenes  of 
football,  who  would  make  a  capable  member 
of  the  sports  commission,  having  wide  ex- 
perience both  In  the  college  and  professional 
side."  Dick  Conners.  Albany  sportscaster. 
wished  to  "record  one  loud  vote  lor  J.  G. 
Taylor  Spink,  publisher  of  baseball's  bible, 
the  Sporting  News.  Spink  has  more  energy 
and  ability  than  any  three  men  in  sports." 
Dale  Stafford.  Detroit  Free  Press,  put  first 
on  his  list  Prof.  Philip  O.  Badger,  president 
of  the  N.  C.  A.  A. 

Bob  Foote.  Pasadena  Star  News,  nomi- 
nated "Capt.  Charles  W.  Paddock  of  the 
Marine  Coips,  Will  Cox  of  the  Phillies,  and 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  Such  a  commission 
needs  young  blood.  Paddock  on  the  basis  of 
his  service?  should  be  represented:  Cox  for 
new  showmanship  ideas  and  Swope  for  con- 
servative balance"  Bob  Wilson.  Knoxville 
(Tenn  i  News-Sentinel,  spoke  for  Senator  A. 
B.  (Happy)  Chandler.  "Senator  Chandler," 
he  said,  "is  one  of  the  best-informed  men  en 
sports  in  the  country."    Dick  Freeman.  Hous- 


ton  Chronicle,  like   "Branch  Rickey,  D.   X. 

Bible,  and  Commander  Tom  Hamilton,  with 
a  sports  writer  replacing  Hamilton  if  his  naval 
duties  prevented  him  from  serving."  Roscoe 
D.  Bennett.  Grand  Rapids  Press,  favored 
"Lt.  Comdr.  Alden  W.  Thompson,  physical 
training  officer,  Great  Lakes."  Daniel  F  Mul- 
vey.  New  Haven  Register,  entered  the  name 
of  former  Congressman  James  A.  Shanley,  of 
Connecticut,  "a  lawyer,  teacher,  and  athlete." 
Budd  Sweeney.  WHKC,  Columbus,  Ohio,  fa- 
vored Dr.  L.  W.  St.  John.  Ohio  State  athletic 
director.  Floyd  Olds,  Omaha  World-Herald, 
spoke  for  Col.  Lawrence  (Biff)  Jones,  grad- 
uate manager  of  athletics  at  West  Point. 
"He  certainly  knows  amateur  sports  from  all 
angles,"  he  said,  "and  being  a  military  man 
also  knows  which  sports  fit  into  the  war  pic- 
ture and  which  do  not." 

Curley  Grieve.  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
suggested  "Al  Masters,  athletic  director  at 
Stanford  University;  Branch  Rickey;  and  Bill 
Corum.  Masters  Is  a  man  of  courage  and 
wouldn't  play  politics.  The  dynamic  Rickey 
would  accomplish  plenty."  John  O.  HJelle. 
Bismarck  Tribune,  didn't  forget  Sgt.  Barney 
Ross.  Bill  Sutherland.  KDKA.  Pittsburgh, 
suggested  Bing  Crosby.  Elmer  Layden,  and 
Ford  Frick 

Jack  Wade,  Charlotte  Observer  wrote:  "If 
feasible  for  men  In  service  to  serve  on  board 
my  nominations  would  be  Wallace  Wade. 
Jack  Dempsey.  and  Larry  MacPhall,  as  they 
are  three  superior  men  with  war  effort  at 
heart  and  yet  sympathetic  with  sjwrta  and 
close  to  the  picture." 


Statement  of  Albert  S.  Goss,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PKNNSTLVAIVU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  28,  1943 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  to  increase  production  by 
raising  prices  to  cover  production  costs 
or  by  paying  subsidies  to  cover  such  costs 
is  daily  becoming  more  important. 
Shortly  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  series  of  decisions  on  this  ques- 
tion. One  of  the  best  analyses  on  the 
antisubsidy  side  was  presented  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  by 
Albert  S.  Goss,  master,  the  National 
Grange  on  Friday,  May  28.  It  merits 
the  careful  study  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  of  the  general  public.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  either  paying  sub- 
sidies or  raising  prices  is  a  choice  of 
evils.  So  we  should  learn  all  we  can  of 
both  sides  of  the  question  before  reach- 
ing any  final  decision  on  something 
which  may  have  such  momentous  con- 
sequences. I  do  not  oppose  all  subsidies 
but  I  feel  it  is  dangerous  to  carelessly  or 
without  congressional  authorization  to 
embark  on  any  general  system  of  subsi- 
dies. 

The  statement  follows: 

St.^tement  of  Albert  S.  Goss,  Masteb.  thb 
National  Grange,  on  H  R.  2725.  Betois 
House  Banking  and  Cu-^-renct  CoMMmxE, 
Mat  28.  1913 

Mr.  Chairman.  H  R.  2725.  relating  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  has  four  main 
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purpcB^a.     The  first  Is  to  change  the  basis 
of  taking  Inventortes. 

The  second  Is  to  provide  more  funds. 

The  third  Is  to  eitend  the  life  of  the  Cor- 
poration 

The  fourth  is  to  provide  for  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office 

We  have  no  suggestion  to  make  with  ref- 
erence to  the  method  of  taking  Inventories. 

Ai  to  the  life  of  the  Corponitlon,  we  rec- 
oiirnlze  that  certain  commitments  have  been 
provided  by  law  for  extending  the  life  of  the 
Steagall  amendment  to  the  poet-war  period 
as  described  In  section  3  (a)  of  the  bill; 
nevertheless,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  extend- 
Int,  the  life  of  the  Corporation  for  more  than 
a  years.  Congress  can  always  extend  U  fur- 
ther whenever  It  deplres  to  do  so.  and  wc 
believe  it  Is  best  for  Congresp  to  look  over  the 
operations  of  any  such  emergency  corporatlc  n, 
dealing  In  sums  so  vast,  at  least  once  in  every 
a  years  to  determine  whether  any  changes  In 
procedure  are  Justified,  and  whether  or  not 
the  life  of  the  Corporation  should  be  ex- 
tended If  Congrew  determined  not  to  ex- 
tend its  life.  It  is  assumed  that  It  would  pro- 
vide other  means  for  meeting  commitments 
made  under  Its  la-^tructlons. 

The  method  provided  for  audit  by  the  Oen- 
eral  Accoimtlng  OfUce  is  unusual,  but  we  be- 
lieve It  may  provide  a  practical  means  lor 
meeting  the  dllBcultles  encountered  when 
an  operating  corporation  Is  subject  to  audit 
by  an  agency  established  to  audit  govern- 
mental expenditures.  We  believe  it  worth  a 
trial 

As    to    the    increase    of    $1000.000.000    in 
avallablp    funds,    we    have    no    way    of    de- 
termining  the  amount   of  money  needed   to 
carry     on     the    buylnR.    selling,    or    lending 
operations    for    which    the    Corporation    was 
created      We    af.sume    that    your    ccmmittee 
will    be  guided    by    the   f.stlmates   of   the   of- 
ficers of  the  Corporation.     We  feel,  however, 
that  your  committee  should  give   very  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  purposes  for  which 
money  may  be  used,  and   we  wl.=h  to  direct 
cur   remarks   to   this   phase   of    the   problem 
We  strongly  suapect   that  1*^   la  the   plan    to 
use  a  substantial  portion  of  these  funds  for 
the    payment   of   subsidies   or   for   financing 
direct    loss    transactions    which    are    tanta- 
mount to  subsidies.  s.(nce  they  show  a  definite 
and  certain  unrecoverable  loss  known  at  the 
time  the  transaction  Is  initiated.    We  believe 
there  Ls  grave  danger  in  embarking  on  such 
a  policy  on   a  large  scale,   and   that   restric- 
tions should   be   written   Into   the   bill   pre- 
venting certain  types  of  practices  which  we 
wlah    to   discuss    In    greater  detail 

There  are  two  major  issues  at  stake,  both 
of     which    are    so    far-reaching    that    they 
vitally  affect  our  war  efforts  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a   stable   economy      We   refer   to 
the  production  of  food  and  the  prevention  of 
Inflation      These     questions     are     so    inter- 
related that  it  Is  impo.^slble  to  discuss  one 
without   the   other,     if   either    Is   more    Im- 
portant than   the  other,  we  would  say   that 
the    production    of    food    should    claim    our 
first   conalderauon.    for    first    we    must   eat 
However,  we  will  not  take  the  time  of  your 
committee  to  discuss  the  Importance  of  food, 
for  you  know  all  about  it      It  is  regrettable' 
however,   that   the   general    public  does  not 
realize  the  precarious  food  situation  we  face 
If  we  faU  to  pursue  policies  designed  to  en- 
courage maximum   production 

OTTLATION 

There  are  two  distinct  schools  of  thotoght 
with  reference  to  the  control  of  infUtion 
One  school  favors  establishing  price  ceilings, 
enforced  by  flues  and  penalUes  The  other 
advocates  making  use  of  economic  forces  by 
Increasing  production  of  gocds  and  control- 
ling purchasing  power  The  former  is  based 
on  an  economy  of  scarcity  and  requires  a 
huge  army  of  enforcement  Hg^■nts  The  latter 
Is  tMsed  on  an  economy  of  atjundance  and  Is 
largely  self -enforcing  The  former  Is  bu- 
reaucr..:y  at  the  height  of  its  glory.    The  lat- 


ter Is  a  decentralised  approach   to  a  tough 
problem. 

Before  we  consider  methods  for  the  control 
of  Inflation  It  would  be  well  to  consider  the 
causes  which  bring  It  about.  There  are  two 
chief  causes  of  Inflation.  First  is  the  pres- 
sure of  surplus  Income  upon  an  inadequate 
supply  of  consumer  goods.  Second  Is  the  loss 
of  faith  in  the  Government's  ability  to  meet 
Its  obligations. 

War  Food  Administrator  Etevis  has  given 
your  committee  some  Interesting  figures  on 
Income  and  outgo  through  expenditures.  A 
national  income  of  » 140 .000, 000 ,000.  less  esti- 
mated taxes  of  sixteen  billions,  leaves  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  billions  in  spend- 
ing power  At  present  values  available  c\)n- 
sumer  goods  are  estimated  at  eighty-two  bil- 
lions, leaving  a  gap  of  approximately  forty- 
two  billions.  There  are  numerous  estimates 
of  how  much  of  this  will  go  Into  savings. 
running  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  billions. 
This  leaves  from  seventeen  to  twenty-seven 
billion  dollars  of  Income  In  exce«s  of  con- 
sumer goods,  all  seeking  an  outlet 

Those  following  the  first  school  of  thcugnt. 
lncludin><  the  administration,  propose  to 
erect  a  price-celling  dam  against  this  excess 
income,  and  thereby  shut  off  the  spending 
outlet  They  reason  that  our  economy  was 
In  fairly  good  balance  on  some  given  date, 
and  they  would  freese  everything  at  that  spot. 
Th?y  would  thereby  prevent  any  price  rises 
to  prevent  inflation  This  Is  fallac  ous  rea- 
soning, as  all  history  has  adequately  demon- 
strated, for  never  have  price  ceilings  prevented 
Infl  ition  over  an  extended  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  altlioiigh  they  have  been 
trif^  hundreds  of  times 

The    chief    reason    is    that    price    ceilings 
ignore    production    costs    and    shut    off    the 
supply    of    goods      In    war    time,    there    are 
many   items  of   cost   which   arise   from   war 
dislocation  that  cannot  be  controlled  by  any 
price-celling  method      On   the  farm  we  send 
our  experienced  young  men  to  war  and  re- 
place  them  with   young   boys  and   old   men 
We  can  control  the  wages  by  wage  ceilings, 
but   the  subsUtutes  do  only   half   as   much 
work  and  our  labor  cost  Is  doubled      There 
are  hundreds  of  uncontrollable  war  disloca- 
tion costs  which  force  up  the  costs  of  con- 
sumer goods      When  these  costs  bump  into 
the  cellingB.  production  is  strangled,  and  the 
Inflationary  gap   Is    Increa.sed.     By   bungling 
price  control   methods  we   have  already  cre- 
ated a  lot  of  unnecessary  food  shortages  and 
driven    a   lot   of   Items   Into   black   markets, 
where    the    consumer    Is    trimmed    up    right! 
It  Is  now  proposed  to  use  subsidies  to  meet 
these  war  dislocation  costs,  so  that  produc- 
tion will  not  be  strangled 

We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  subsidies  for 
such  purposes  because  they  will  not  work, 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  set  forth.  We  be- 
lieve your  committee  should  safeguard  any 
money  made  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  against  such  dangerous 
u.se.  and  we  will  suggest  how  we  believe  this 
can  be  done  We  are  confident  that  there  are 
practical  ways  to  control  Inflation  If  we  have 
the  courage  to  use  them,  as  we  will  expain. 

First,  however,  we  want  to  point  out  two 
or  three  more  fallacies  In  the  price  control 
system  as  we  have  tried  to  operate  it  There 
are  more  than  10.000  hamleu  and  cross- 
roads in  America,  each  with  Its  own  Individ- 
ual production  and  marketing  character- 
istics. We  go  into  the  mountains  of  Mon- 
tana, where  costs  are  high,  and  we  find  min- 
ers and  stockmen  paying  more  for  their 
food.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
adjusted  prices  to  cosU  We  go  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Carollnas,  where  costs  are 
low.  and  we  find  the  people  are  paying  low 
prices  for  their  food  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  again  adjusted  prices  to 
costs  Both  places  are  equally  distant  from 
the  railroad  Under  the  Ofllce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration they  are  forced  into  a  common 
mold.     It  la  an  extreme  example,  but  to  a 
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greater  or  less  degree  It  is  typical  of  what 
Is  attempted  all  over  America.  The  produc- 
tion may  not  be  large  In  an  individual  bigh- 
cost  area,  but  In  the  aggregate  It  Ls  enormous, 
and  this  production  Is  largely  curtailed  or 
destroyed  by  rigid  price  ceilings.  No  system 
of  subsidies  can  be  devised  to  meet  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  conditions  which  prevail,  and 
the  dally  changes  which  are  occurring  by 
reason  of  dislocation  costs. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  enormous  Infla- 
tionary gap  we  now  face  These  are  not 
static  figures.  They  will  get  progressively 
worse  Assuming  that  we  could  dam  a 
815.000.000,000  flood,  we  mu-^t  not  forget  that 
It  Is  accumulating;  that  It  will  be  twenty 
billions  by  summer,  twenty-flve  billions  by 
fall,  and  forty  or  fifty  billions  a  yt  ar  from 
now  Holding  it  back  by  price  criliiigs  and 
subsidies  is  a  complete  impos.siblUty 

We  should  als<'  mention  that  we  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  adjusting  wages  to  meet 
living  C(  sts  Actually  wages  have  gone  up 
approximately  three  and  one-half  times  as 
fast  as  living  costs  These  conditions  are 
mentioned  merely  to  point  out  the  complete 
unworkabillty  of  a  prlee-ceUlng  sj^m  which 
which  you  are  now  asked  to  bi^liti-r  up  by 
vast  sums  taken  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Now.  to  enumerate  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  oppose  subsidies  and  believe  safe- 
guards should  be  provided  against  their  use: 
1  Tliey  aro  Inflationary  and  will  defe.it  the 
purpose  s<^)uc:ht  to  be  accomplished 

(a)  Subsidies  are  paid  from  Federal  funds 
which  must  be  borrowed  About  80  percent 
la  borrowed  from  banks  and  directly  increase 
the  mirplus  Income  to  the  extent  of  such  bor- 
rowing, thus  Increasing  the  Inflationary  gap 

(b)  Nothing  win  cause  a  greater  loss  of 
confidence  In  the  financial  soundness  of  our 
Government  than  to  follow  a  policy  of  un- 
willingness to  pay  our  bills  as  we  go  as  far  as 
we  can  In  the  days  of  our  greatest  national 
income.  If  America  refuses  to  pay  Its  food  bill 
but  pas.«rs  It  on  to  future  generations.  It  Is 
clear  that  we  are  deliberately  pursuing  a 
policy  that  leads  straight  to  bankruptcy 
Every  thinking  person  knows  that  such  a 
policy  long  continued  must  result  in  a  finan- 
cial crash.  The  symptoms  of  loss  of  public 
confidence  are  all  too  plain  In  the  sUllstlca 
of  boud-6tlllng  campaigns  among  Individuals. 

a  Subsidies  In  lieu  of  fair  prices  will  lead 
to  post-war  chaoa  The  goal  of  the  present 
policy  l.s  to  maintain  a  rigid  price  celling  with 
the  use  of  subsidies  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  dislocation  costs  of  production 
As  the  war  progresses,  we  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  subsidies  and  our  price 
structure  will  become  more  unbslanced  day 
by  day  If  we  are  to  avoid  bankruptcy  when 
the  war  la  over  we  must  balance  our  Injdget 
When  that  day  comes,  subsidies  will  be  the 
first  thing  to  be  cut  off.  Then  one  of  two 
things  will  happen  Either  farmers  wUl  have 
to  get  higher  prices  to  meet  their  costs  or 
quit  producing. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  moral  or  political 
courage  to  pay  the  cost  of  our  food  bill  during 
these  days  of  billions  of  dollars  of  excess  In- 
come and  full  employment,  what  chance 
would  there  be  to  raise  food  prices  when  men 
come  back  from  the  Army  hunting  jobs  and 
income  starts  down? 

The  answf^r  Is  none  whatever,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  farm  bankruptcy  and  chaos  worse 
than  that  following  the  last  war,  which  was. 
at  least,  not  complicated  by  subeldles 

8  Subsidies  pass  on  to  future  generations 
costs  which  thU  generation  should  bear 
It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  we  cannot  fight 
a  world  war  and  raise  our  standards  of  liv- 
ing at  the  same  time  But  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  How  many  of  us 
are  worse  off  financially  than  before  the  war 
started?  For  most  of  us  our  incomes  have 
gone  up  far  faster  than  our  outgo,  and  we 
know  very  well  that  somebrxly  has  got  to 
pay  for  the  enormous  destruction  going  on. 


Instead  of  facing  the  facts  snd  paying  the 
necessary  Increased  living  and  operation 
ooets,  (and  you  will  note  I  am  omitting  ac- 
tual war  costs)  we  are  Insisting  on  passing 
these  costs  on  to  future  generations,  and  are 
trying  to  live  better  today  than  ever.  It  la 
tlme'wc  faced  the  (acts.  Would  not  the 
boys  who  are  making  the  sacrifices  and  fight- 
ing the  war  be  Justified  In  saying:  "We  have 
shed  our  t>lood  and  done  so  almost  without 
pay,  while  you  at  home  have  prospered 
financially.  Out  of  yotu  earnings  you  have 
refused  to  pay  your  food  bill.  We  will  not 
pay  It  for  you."  If  there  is  anything  which 
would  Invite  repudiation.  It  Is  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram such  as  Is  proposed. 

4.  Subsidies  lead  to  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  expecting  the  State  to  support  its 
people.  There  was  never  a  time  when  It  was 
more  necessary  for  the  people  to  support  the 
State  than  today;  but  seldom  if  ever  have 
more  people  been  willing  to  dodge  the  re- 
sponsibility and  let  the  State  support  them 
by  straining  Its  credit  to  the  danger  point. 

6.  Subsidies  lead  to  political  control,  and 
when  once  used,  they  are  polltlcaly  almost 
Impossible  to  get  rid  of. 

There  are  many  reasorj  why  subsidies  are 
dangerous  and  should  be  avoided,  but  we 
will  not  encroach  further  on  your  time  to 
enumerate  them  If  there  were  no  better 
way,  one  mipht  be  excused  for  advocating 
subsidies,  but  there  Is  a  way  which  will  work. 

The  only  way  Inflation  has  ever  t)cen  cured 
Is  to  bring  supply  and  demand  Into  balance. 
Where  countries  have  beeo  too  weak  to  face 
the  Issue,  and  have  tried  a  lot  of  expedients, 
to  hold  the  support  of  the  voters,  economic 
law  has  eventually  stepped  in  and  solved  the 
problem  by  reducing  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  until  there  was  little  spending 
power  left,  and  the  supply  then  caught  up 
with  the  demand.  That  Is  Inflation.  Infia- 
tlon  means  making  money  so  cheap  it  will 
not  buy  anything.  It  can  be  prevented  by 
three  or  four  constructive  steps. 

First,  encourage  the  production  of  needed 
goods  There  never  was  inflation  where  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  Aside  from  the 
weather,  three  major  factors  control  farm 
production. 

(a)  An  ample  supply  of  labor. 

(b)  Adequate  machinery  and  supplies. 

(c)  A  compen.satory  price 

You  are  concerned  chiefly  with  price  The 
price  must  be  sulBclent  to  secure  as  much 
production  as  can  be  reasonably  expected. 
If  it  Is  too  low  to  attain  this  end.  a  support 
price  may  be  necessary.  It  may  be  pertinent 
to  point  out  the  difference  t)etween  a  support 
price  and  a  subsidy 

Years  ago  we  found  out  that  inllmlted 
competition  often  destroyed  supply  We 
prohibited  railroads  from  cutting  rates  to 
destructive  levels  We  set  up  ci^ntrol  for 
minimum  premiums  for  Insurance  compa- 
nies In  other  words,  we  set  floors  designed 
to  prevent  prices  falling  below  cort  In  order 
to  protect  certain  essential  services  from 
destruction.  This  was  no  subf^idy.  There 
was  no  element  of  gift  in  It  It  was  rrrely 
protection  against  a  destructive  practice 

When  flours  are  placed  under  farm  prices 
to  prevent  them  going  so  lew  as  to  destroy 
production,  the  same  principle  Is  employed. 
This  Is  a  very  different  practice  from  paying 
out  cash  In  order  to  hold  prices  down  to  the 
consumer.  Usi:ally  a  support  price  requites 
Utile  expenditure  Its  purpose  Is  to  bring 
prices  lute  a  reasonable  economic  balance  or 
rtlatloashlp  The  very  fact  that  the  mcney 
Is  available  ficquently  stabilizes  the  maikct 
at  an  equitable  level.  Even  when  It  becomes 
necissary  actually  to  buy  the  commodity. 
the  market  ubuaily  adjusts  Itself,  so  that 
when  the  commudity  Is  sold,  no  loe>s  ensues 
The  purpose  of  a  support  price  Is  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  a  reasonable  price  relationship 
which  may  have  been  upset  by  unusual  cir- 
cumstances or  some  emergency.     A  support 
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price  does  not  develop  an  unbalanced  price 
structure  soch  as  would  lead  to  chaotic  con- 
ditions following  a  subsidy  program.  When 
a  support  price  Is  used  in  connection  with 
a  ceiling  which  holds  the  normal  market 
down,  and  thereliy  makes  the  support  price 
necessary,  or  when  a  support  price  Is  used 
to  buy  a  commodity  and  sell  it  for  less  than 
the  cost,  such  a  supp>ort  t>ecomes  a  subsidy 
and  takes  on  all  thie  dangerous  characteris- 
tics of  a  cash  subsidy.  That  is  a  practice 
which  has  been  employed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  one  which  should  be 
prohibited  by  law.  If  there  are  some  com- 
modities where  such  a  policy  is  Justified  by 
reason  of  special  or  unusual  circumstances, 
Congress  should  be  authorized  to  define  or 
determine  those  circumstances,  and  not 
someone  who  might  want  to  use  the  subsidy 
to  bolster  up  an  unsound  price-control  ex- 
periment, or  possibly  for  political  purposes. 

A  suppwrt  price  which  Is  necessary  to  se- 
cure production  and  which  Is  not  used  in 
connection  with  a  celling  or  other  device  In 
heu  of  a  fair  price  is  so  and. 

If,  after  all  reasonable  steps  have  been 
taken  to  encourage  production,  and  the  sup- 
ply will  still  not  meet  the  demand,  then  the 
remedy  Is  to  adjust  the  demand  to  fit  the 
supply.    This  can  be  done  In  two  wayr 

1.  By  syphoning  off  surplus  Income.  Some 
of  the  surplus  Income  would  be  already  sy- 
phoned off  by  paying  the  cost  of  producing 
the  food  and  other  commodities  people  de- 
mand The  balance  should  be  reached 
through  taxation  and  forced  savings.  The 
savings  should  be  such  that  the  money  stays 
saved  until  the  war  and  the  Inflationary 
aftermath  are  over.  Leaky  savings  merely 
serve  to  fool  ourselves. 

a.  By  rationing,  so  that  all  may  share 
equitably  in  the  limited  supply.  Rationing 
which  falls  to  cut  the  demand  to  fit  the 
supply  defeats  its  purpose  It  is  possible  to 
ration  so  as  to  have  a  surplus  and  thereby 
largely  control  price.  Thus  economic  law 
takes  the  plaoe  of  an  Intricate  system  of 
price  controls,  margins,  grades,  and  differen- 
tials, and  about  90  percent  of  the  regulatory 
work  of  a  price-control  administration  could 
be  dispensed  with. 

Your  problem  Is  how  to  use  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  bring  out  the  maximum 
production  of  food,  avoid  Inflation,  and  pre- 
vent abuse.  Before  making  specific  recom- 
mendations, we  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Price  Control  Act  of  October  2  already  points 
the  way  in  large  measure,  if  its  mandates 
were  strictly  followed: 

When  the  first  price-control  act  was 
passed  early  In  1942,  a  provision  was  in- 
cluded permitting  the  use  of  subsidies  After 
It  had  been  In  operation  some  months  It 
became  apparent  that  it  was  the  Intent  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Oflice  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  use  subsidies  in  lieu  of  a  fair 
price  Believing  this  to  be  a  dangerously 
inflationary  practice,  the  Grange  filed  a  brief 
with  the  Banking  and  Currency  Ccmmittee 
of  the  House  when  the  second  price-control 
act  was  under  consideration  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  danger.     We  said : 

"Subsidies  are  not  mentioned  In  the 
President's  message.  Subsidies  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  bill,  but  all  the  powers  are 
there  for  their  lise  if  the  President  so  decides. 
Congress  should  not  pass  by  such  a  vital 
Issue  without  an  understanding  on  It,  We 
believe  Congress  should  set  forth  the  policy 
of  meeting  the  costs  of  war  dislocations  now, 
by  assuring  enough  flexibility  in  ceilings  to 
meet  these  unavoidable  costs. 

"We  recommend  that  this  principle  be 
written  Into  the  measure  Itself  by  adding 
the  following  words  after  the  word  'Presi- 
dent' In  the  second  sentence:  'Shall  adjust 
prices  where  necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
production  goals  and.'  " 

We  presented  a  number  of  reasons  why 
subsidies  should  be  avoided.  Ccngress 
adopted  the  principle  we  suggested  \^hen  it 


Included  the  following  limited  proviso  after 
settlng  up  the  Septemt>er  16  price  level  as  • 
base: 

"Provided  further.  That  modification  shall 
be  made  In  maximum  prices  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  and  for  com- 
modities processed  or  manufactured  In  whole 
or  substantial  part  from  any  agricultural 
commodity,  under  regtilations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  in  any  case  where 
it  appears  that  modification  is  necessary  to 
Increase  the  production  of  such  commodity 
for  war   purposes,  etc." 

We  felt  this  was  a  clear  mandate  to  adjust 
price  ceilings  where  necessary  to  obtain  pro- 
duction, but  various  kinds  of  subsidies  have 
been  used  In  spite  of  this  mandate.  We 
therefore  believe  that  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose should  be  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
pending  measure  that  no  cofifuslon  should 
exist  and  no  money  would  be  available  If  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  Ignored. 

First,  we  have  an  Impossible  situation 
where  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  can 
slap  on  a  price  ceiling  wh!ch  will  strangle 
production,  or  can  let  buying  power  run  wild 
with  no  adequate  rationing  sj'stem  to  hold 
it  in  check,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  has  no  authority 
to  adjust  the  price  or  influence  the  distribu- 
tion. The  War  Food  Administrator  should 
have  the  complete  control  of  all  govern- 
mental functions  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food,  including 
the  regulation  of  price  ceilicgE  and  ration- 
ing. It  may  not  lie  within  the  province  of 
your  committee  to  provide  for  this  necessary 
reorganization,  but  you  can  provide  that — 

1.  The  War  Food  Administrator  shall  have 
the  right  of  veto  of  any  maximum  price 
placed  on  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
any  commodity  processed  in  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity 

2.  No  funds  shall  be  used  to  make  loans 
on  or  to  purchase  any  commodity  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  price  thereon  If 
at  the  time  of  purchase  any  maximum  price 
is  maintained  on  such  commodity  lower  than 
such  support  price,  or  if  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, it  Is  contemplated  to  resell  the  com- 
modity at  leas  than  the  purchase  price,  ex- 
cept as  shall  be  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress  as  to  each  individual  commodity 
for  which  exception  is  made;  provided  that 
In  the  case  of  any  commodity  which  Is  used 
for  more  than  one  purpose,  the  prices  may 
be  so  adjusted  with  respect  to  the  different 
uses  for  which  such  commodity  is  sold  that 
the  total  returns  shall  be  not  less  than  such 
support  price. 

3.  Except  as  normal  market  conditions 
Justify,  no  maximum  price  shall  be  placed 
on  any  commodity  below  the  support  price 
BO  long  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  hold  any  such  commodity  either 
under  loan  or  through  purchase,  it  being 
the  Intent  and  purpose  to  avoid  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  prevent  agricultural  com- 
modity prices  from  seeking  a  level  necessary  - 
to  secure  adequate  production  for  war  pur- 
poses. 

4.  No  direct  or  indirect  subsidy  shall  be 
paid  to  any  producer,  processor,  or  distribu- 
tor of  any  agricultural  commodity  4ipon 
which  any  maximum  price  Is  in  effect.  ex<  opt 
as  may  t>e  expressly  authorized  by  Conprefj. 
It  is  recognized  that  commitments  may  have 
been  made  and  pvirchase  or  marketuig  plans 
may  now  be  In  operation  which  cannot  be 
immediately  adjusted  to  such  a  program 
without  causing  costly  dibruptlon  and  loss. 
It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  an  exception 
be  granted  as  follows: 

5.  Exclusive  of  losses  on  commodities  in 
respect  to  which  mandatory  loans  are  ap- 
plicable, the  War  Food  Administrator  may 
enter  Into  such  commitments  not  in  viola- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  subsection  3  as  i:i  his 
Judgment  are  necessary  to  secure  pror"uCi;on 


......     ..   «  .u  extreme  example,  but  to  .    I   pay  ror  the  enormous  destruction  going 
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cumsiances  or  some  emergency.     A  support    I    adopted  the  principle  we  suggested  when  It       Judgment  are  necessary  to  secure  production 
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of  needed  commodities  for  war  purposes- 
provided  that  the  total  estimated  losses  un- 
d»r  5U'-h  commitments  shall  not  exceed  $100  - 
000.000.  A  detailed  report  on  all  transactions 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  to  the 
Congress  semiannually. 

Admittedly  the  5100,000.000  named  above 
Is  a  random  shot.  We  believe  the  committee 
Bh)uld  find  out  the  extent  of  the  need  and 
adjust  the  amount  accordingly. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  any  subsidy  pro- 
gram Will  not  attain  the  fjoal  of  maximum 
production,  and  will  lead  directly  to  inflation 
we  urge  your  committee  to  guard  carefully 
against  a  mistake  which  may  have  tremen- 
dously  serious  consequences. 


Incentive  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF- 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  repres'=:ntati\t:s 
Friday.  May  28.  1943 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  .spct-ch  in  the  Hou.sl"  on  De- 
cember 15.  la.st,  I  attempted  to  summa- 
rize my  own  position  as  to  the  general 
path  along  which  the  solution  of  our 
countrys  problems  was  to  be  found. 
Here  is  what  I  said  on  that  occasion: 

This  war  is  being  fouflit  first   to  destroy 
the    greatest    threat    to    human    liberty    and 
decency,  to  the  right  of  poople  to  call  their 
souls    their    own    that    the    world    has    ever 
known.     But  like  all  periods  of  great  suffer- 
Ing  it  has  got  to  issue  Into  a  better  and  more 
hopeful    world   for  all   sorts  and   conditions 
of  men.     To  believe  that  the  onerous  con- 
trols   and    executive    Kovernmental    powers 
which  this  war  has  brought  upon  the  people 
of  America  are  going  to  be  perpetuated  is  to 
deny   the  existence  of  every  strong  current 
of  popular  feeling  in  this  Nation  and  to  over- 
look what  I  jurice  to  be  the  strongest  passion 
Of   the  overwhelming   majority   of   the  Con- 
gress.    But  to  propose  that  as  an  alternative 
the  people  be  told  that  they  can  no  longer 
look  for  any  .sort  of  wise  and  constructive  ac- 
tion  from   their  Government   to   protect  the 
weak    and   restrain    the   strong,   to   motivate 
full   production  and  employment,  to  use  its 
taxing   and   Its   monetary   powers   to   assure 
producers— especially  farmers-^f  a  full  mar- 
ket  for   their  products— to  say  that  none  of 
these  thlncs  will  be  done,  but  that  we  shall 
simply    return    after   the   war    to   a    vacuous 
nirvana  of  normalcy,  wherein  the  devil  will 
again  have  license  to  take  the   hindmost   in 
everv  economic  race,  that  Indeed  Is  a  gospel 
of  despair.  *    ^ 

There  Is  another  way— a  Rolden  mean,  if 
you  will.  It  is  a  way  whereby  both  freedom 
and  security  can  In  rea.^onable  degree  be 
achieved  In  our  country,  it  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  some  aspects  of  the  New  Deal 
in  that  It  will  emphasi/e  the  motivation  of 
full  production  and  emplovment  bv  dynamic 

extent   measures   which   Involve   direction   or 
control  Of  the  economic  life  of  the  people  by 
Government  ;igencles  and  bureaus      Its  nrin 
Cipal  tasks  will  be  monetary  and  fiscal  ones 
thouch  it  Will  never  neglect  for  an  hour  the 
wht'h   .""^    °>!    ^'U   ^^'■^^""''^tlc   government 
Which  Is  to  break   the  hold  of  Irre.sponslble 

^es^'nves  ^°^'^'  °''"  *"^  ^^^^''^  °^  "'^  P^^- 

And  so  now  I  come  to  what  I  may  call  a 

•ort  of  confession   of  my  political  faith.     I 


believe  that  freedom  and  decent  security  for 
the  people  are  not  Incompatible.     I  believe 
It  Is  possible  to  find  and  apply  with  salutary 
effect    the   proper   functions   of   government 
In  the  solution  of  economic  problems  without 
extending  either  governmental  power  over  the 
people  or  causing  thtm  to  become  dependent 
upon  paternalistic  action  by  government      I 
believe  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of 
a  state  of  abundant  production  in  peacetime 
is  possible  if  It  is  based  on  a  resolute  main- 
tenance  of   a   proper   balance   between    that 
production  and  a  full,  free  flow  of  consumer 
buying  power.     The  one  rule  that  must  never 
be  departed  from  la  this:   Whenever  the  po- 
tential supply  of  needed  goods  and  services 
exceeds  the  demand  for  them,  then  the  de- 
mand should  always  be  Increased,  and  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  supply  be  arti- 
ficially reduced. 

Since  that  speech  was  delivered  my 
belief  that  both  freedom  and  security  are 
possible  for  the  people  of  this  Natiori  if 
we  but  follow  the  proper  course,  has  been 
strengthened.  I  believe  that  eflfective 
measures  in  the  field  of  monetary  and 
n.scal  policy  can  give  us  both  those  great 
and  fundamental  desires  and  needs  of 
mankind. 

My  views  as  to  certain  changes  in  the 
method   by  which   the   medium  of   ex- 
change of  the  Nation  comes  into  being 
will  be  quite  familiar  to  the  House  and 
are  set  forth  in  my  book.  Out  of  Debt 
Out   of  Dantjer.     However,  as  I  stated 
in  that  book.  I  fully  realize  that  the  pro- 
posals I  set  forth  therein  regarding  the 
monetary  system  are  not  in  themselves  a 
complete  answer  to  the  problems  which 
we  shall  face.     Something  more  Is  re- 
quired, namely,   a   method   of  assuring 
the  dynamic  use  of  funds  by  all  those 
who  hold  them  in  the  United  States      I 
believe  a  significant  and  profoundly  im- 
portant  contribution   to   brintring   this 
about  has  been  made  bv  Mr.  C    William 
Hazelett,  of  New  York  City, 

Mr.  Hazelett  has  made  several  state- 
ments before  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  has  recently  written  a  book  entitled 
"Dynamic  Capitalism."  in  which  he  sets' 
forth  his  proposal  for  incentive  taxation 
In  the  parable  of  the  talents  it  will  be 
remembered    that    Christ    taught    that 
whereas  the  two  mm  who  had  put  their 
talents  to  constructive  and  productive  u.se 
received  them  back  twofold,  the  man  who 
had  buried  his  talent  lost  even  what  he 
I   had  buried.     Incentive  taxation  as  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Hazelett  is  based  upon 
exactly  that  same  principle.     Were  this 
tax  system  in  effect,  the  hoarder  and  the 
spendthrift  would  pay  h-avilv.  and  the 
man  who  put  his  money  to  work  .so  as  to 
create  employment  and  bring  about  pro- 
duction would  be  taxed  correspondingly 
less.     The  arch  economic  crime  of  a  free 
society  consists  in  holding  tlie  medium 
Of  excliange  out  of  use.    For  such  action 
can.  if  indulged  in  by  most  people  deprive 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  an  op- 
portunity to   work.     Incentive  taxation 
says  in  effect  that  we  can  achieve  full 
production,  decent  .security,  and  al.so  eco- 
nomic liberty,  by  simply  requiring  all  citi- 
zens to  pay  for  the  privilpt^e  of  refu.sing 
to  put  their  money  to  constructive  work 
I  shall  not  go  into  further  detail  my- 
self  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
ciUGe  witli  my  remarks  herewith  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Hazelett  to  the  Senate  Fi- 


nance   Committee   on    August    5,    i£42 
which  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  point  of 
view  which  he  more  fully  develops  In  his 
recent  book: 

Stateme.vt  of  M    Wm.   HKznrrr  to   Senati 

1-INANCr  COMMITTK  AUOUST   5,    1942 

I  Shall  not  mention  your  problems      You 
know    them.     I    shall    discuss    the    answers. 
You  hive  a  320-page  and  the  man  compli- 
cated and  controversial   tax   bill   in   history. 
It  win  bring  no  fraction  of  the  revenue  really 
required      It  will  penalize  and  therefore  re- 
strict production,  which  will  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  war      Many  hardship  prcvl- 
slons  must  be  added  to  further  complicate  It 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  consider  a  1-page 
tax  bill,  which  can  bring  all  the  revenue  that 
can  be  collected,  which  will  stimulate  Instead 
of  restrict  production  and  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  your  constituents  as  entirely  Just 

,n:^i^r,"  ^'■"'^  ^^'""y  "^  incentive  taxation  in 
iy38  before  a  subcommittee  of  this  commit- 
tee.  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Her- 
ring, and  a  resolution  of  Senator  Vande.v- 
BERc  "reasonable  experimentation  with  in- 
centive taxation"  was  recommended  The 
possibilities  of  this  under  present  conditions 
are  so  astounding  that  I  request  the  commit- 
tees study  of  the  1-page  tax  proposal  which 
I  have  submitted,  as  a  solution  of  practically 
all  of  your  fiscal  problems  ^ 

The  first  proposal  la  not  a  revenue  device 
but  one  which  results  In  the  maximum  reve- 
nue  to  collect  and  other  Government  financ- 
ing.   It  is  a  tax  device  to  compel  the  promnt 

S  "tr'n^n"'  T'''''''  °^  Gover^nmZ 
nro^^nV  P'-oductftn    of    munitions,    the 

prompt  payment  of  taxes,  etc.  The  second  Is 
an  all-out  sales  tax  without  the  reeres^u^  and 
complicated  features  of  the  ordinary  sales 
tax.  and  a  form  of  tax  which  can  nil  oil  e\Tri 
other  form  of  taxation  oxc.pt  of  the  iindfaU 

Referring  to  the  nonrevenue  -A"  fix  on  th- 
Sheet  before  you.  we  deternune  the  pr?-mp^! 
ness^of  money  use  by  the  fullowinVmS- 

A— NONREVXNUE    INCENTIVE    TAX 

All  Individuals  and  corporations  ha-ini, 
average  cash  balances  In  excels  of  r?on.h,n 
pay  2  percent  of  said  balance  fo?e.Jch  turf 

tZMris'r  '■ '''  ^"^"-°^"  -'-^ «' 

Turn-over  calculation 
miVea'^r'"'^'  "'"^  ''"'*""^*  (monthly)   dur- 
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(b)  Total  real  dLvburscments  during  year 

(c)  Turn-over  rate  (b)   divided  by  ^aj 

Deft  nit  ions 

troTofM.?;i Jinl''^  ^'^'"'  '"°"^>-  ""der  con- 
SrevJr  locaS"  °°  '"^  '''  °'  ^"^^  "-"^^. 
th?"'?.'  ^'•^^""^'^ents  are  all  expenditures  for 
the  purchase  of  original  issues  of  'tock/ 
bonds  (including- Government,  mortgaged' 
the  payment  of  taxes,  dividends,  dbtfinJ 
surance  premiums  or  benefits,  for  charity  or 
the  public  welfare,  for  employment  for  thi 
purchase  of  any  goods  for  consumption  oJ 
any  other  payments  on  a  direct  cSurse  Z 
provide  emplovment  <-ourse    lo 

con^ul^r  T  I"""  '"°'"'"'  ^^'  P^^^hase  of 

consumer  goods  and  services,  which  I  shai 
discuss  later,  we  note  that  this  simp  e  devl'ce 
offers  a  most  powerful  Incentive  at  all  tinSs 

th^r  X''""*  '".''"y  *'°"^''  immediately  S 
their  wages,  sa  arles.  dividends,  renta.  royal- 
ties  or  any  other  form  of  income   or  to  In- 
vest    their    income    promptly    m    armament 
producing     enterprises,     or     to     p.iy      tTxeJ 
promptly,   more   frequently,   or  even   in   ad 
vance.   to  escape   this   tax     it   wn     cLoe 
quick    distribution    of    surpluses    either    in 
wages  or  dividends  or  Immediate  p  ant  ei° 

b^maZJ'    ^'°"'^    "^'"^    °"^    the^horded 
billlona  In  currency  and  the  billions  of  idle 

or  3low-movlng  bank  deposits  to  finance  tie 


war.  Instead  of  the  Government  l>eing  obliged 
to  create  billions  In  new  money  to  replace 
this  Idle  capital  In  this  war,  private  finan- 
cing for  production  is  only  20  percent  of  the 
toutl.  In  the  last  war  It  was  bO  percent.  Ob- 
viously, If  private  money  of  either  Individ- 
uals or  corpx)ratir)ns  ts  Invested  to  produce 
armament  or  to  buy  bund.',  the  Government 
requires  le8.«  In  current  taxes 

To  stun  up;  By  this,  the  A  phiii>e  of  Incen- 
tive thxatiun,  vie  ct^ukl  S'.U  bunus  without 
effort,  compel  priv.  te  money  into  war  pro- 
duction, stop  Goveiumeiit  tx)rro\ving  from 
the  banks,  impel  the  payment  of  taxes  fre- 
quently and  as  promptly  a*  desired,  plus  far 
more  imporiant  bencUus  to  be  discus  ed^  later. 
This  Is  a  conscription  of  money  to  back  our 
conscripted  men. 

Since  the  Idle  mcuey  tax  continually 
pushes  a  corporations  gross  Income,  which 
Includes  Its  net  liame,  its  capital  gains.  Its 
surplus,  and  its  excess  profits  Into  the  pay  of 
the  employees,  dividends  of  stockholders, 
taxes,  or  Government  bonds  all  except  the 
latter  two  Items  promptly  becfjme  Individual 
c^h  Income  (For  those  who  fear  the  cor- 
porations financial  stability,  picase  note  that 
the  employees  and  stockholders  must  also 
promptly  and  continually  use  their  money 
to  purcha5e  the  products  of  the  corporations 
or  buy  their  securMies.  thus  promptly  re- 
turning the  monpy  tc  the  corporation,  some- 
thing the  undistributed-profits  tax  failed  to 
require  ) 

With  a  sound  individual  tax  we  can  pro- 
ceed in  time  to  the  total  absorption  of  cor- 
porate taxes  at  this  point.  Since  a  corpora- 
tion enjoj's  no  income,  time  shows  that  there 
is  no  sound  corp'jrate  Income  tax,  and  the 
endless  attempts  to  make  them  Just  and 
woikable  attest  lhl5  fact  Individuals  do 
enjoy  real  income  in  their  living  standards, 
and  there  can  be  no  more  and  no  less  eco- 
nomic Income  than  the  living  standards  of 
the  individual.  Since  all  corporate  income 
would  become  individual  caFh  income,  we 
would  not  lose  any  revenue  whatever  if  the 
Individual  tax  is  pr.^perlv  levied  and  our 
corporation  executives  could  go  back  to  their 
real  task  of  producing  planes,  tanks,  and 
.  ships 

The  B  phnsp  of  Incentive  Ta  itlon  pro- 
poses f-uch  an  Individual  tax  and  was  also  a 
subject  of  study  by  the  subcommittee.  It  is 
similar  In  principle  to  the  spending  tax  pro- 
pored  by  Ogden  Mills.  It  has  been  sub- 
stantially inip:o\ed  by  a  checking  device 
recently  de\ eloped  by  Professor  Irvhig  Fisher 
and  the  novel  part  of  a  book  by  him,  new  on 
the  press. 

B EEVEITCTE    PHASE   OF   INCENTIVE    TAXATION 

Income  for  Individual  tax  purposes  is  de- 
fined as  all  money  expended  by  ihe  taxpayer 
for  his  living  standaids  and  is  deiermined  by 
difference  as  follows: 

1  Add  all  cash  receipts  to  initial  cash 
balance.  (The  maximum  poahible  living 
standard   expenditures.) 

2  Deduct  from  1  all  nKuiey  not  used  for 
the  comfort  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  tax- 
payer and  his  family,  which  includes  all 
muney  fictuully  paid  out  fur  Invesimt-nts  for 
profit,  business  expenses.  Interest,  taxes,  m- 
Kuiance  preraiums.  contributions,  and  med- 
ical care  and  taxpayer's  filial  cash  balance 

3  The  remainder  will  represent  taxpayer's 
entire  living  standard  expenditures  for  the 
period — his  spendings  income. 

4.  From  3  subtract  personal  exemption, 
credits  for  dependents,  and  earned  Income 
credit  as  at  present,  giving  the  taxable  in- 
come. 

Calculation  of  tax.  Rate  for  fiist  $1,000 
15  percent  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  percent 
for  each  additional  $1,000. 

This  simple  form  of  taxation  has  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  advantages: 

As  before  men  Honed,  since  all  corporate 
cash  income  proceeds  to  Individuals.  It  can 
aU  be  subject  to  tax  on  the  individual. 


Having  granted  the  taxpayer  an  exemption 
and  credit  for  dep>encipnts  on  a  subbistence 
level,  it  Is  possible  for  government  In  war  to 
take  any  fraction  of  i  very  dollar  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  to  spend  without  producing 
destitution  The  maximum  possible  revenue 
mav  be  collected. 

The  widows'  mite  Is  protected  by  the  per- 
sonal exemption:  the  tax  is  not  regressive. 

This  tax  13  an  all-lncluslve  sales  tax  which 
Includes  not  only  all  purchases  of  commodi- 
ties but  all  services  as  well,  such  as  domestic 
services,  travel,  etc. 

It  would  bo  a  universal  sales  tar  collected 
by  the  existing  Incume-tnx  machinery  instead 
of  a  levy  on  htmdreds  of  millions  of  trans- 
actions to  be   recorded  and  checked. 

The  taxpayer  levies  every  dollar  of  hLs  own 
taxes  No  man  can  feirly  complain  of  pay- 
ing more  than  another  If  he  lives  better.  No 
goose  can  conveniently  souawk  when  pluck- 
InR  his  Gk-  n  feathers. 

By  graduating  the  rates  steeply  in  war- 
times, we  have,  to  any  de.'ired  degree,  a 
luxury  tax.  The  higher  the  Uv*  ig  standard, 
the  higher  the  degree  of  luxury,  and  the 
higher  the  tax  rate. 

By  having  all  rates  hieh.  we  ration  and 
control  spending  in  warti.ne  and  can  divert 
as  much  of  the  national  Income  to  arma- 
mt>nr  ^s  we  like 

We  tax  the  only  true  exce&s  profits.  1.  e.,  ex- 
cels living  standards  at  as  high  a  rate  as 
desired. 

We  solve  the  question  «f  tax-exempt  se- 
curities by  not  taxing  the  income  therefrom 
but  only  taxing  spendings,  whatever  the 
source. 

All  excise  taxes,  unless  considered  as  fines, 
are  automatlcany  In  livlnp  standard  expendi- 
tures and  could  be  eventually  ab.'^orbed 
therein. 

All  social  security  taxes  come  out  of  pres- 
ent living  standards  to  prov;de  future  ones 
and  should  be  absorbed  In  the  .same  manner. 

High  consumption  tixes  would  cau.se  self- 
deninl  In  war  and  the  purchai>e  of  Govern- 
ment issues  at  even  nominal  interest  ratl.er 
than  the  payment  of  an  excessive  consump- 
tion tax. 

For  the  first  time  in  income-tax  history, 
there  would  be  no  question  about  ability  to 
pay  either  the  A  or  B  tax.  If  a  man  has 
SlOOoO  of  Idle  money,  there  is  no  question 
about  his  having  the  money  to  pay  any  frac- 
tion of  that  in  taxation.  If  we  grant  an  ex- 
en. ption  preventing  destitution,  anyone  who 
has  $1,000  to  spend  on  himself  above  that 
amount  can  j)ay  anything  up  to  $999  in  tiixes 
for  the  pnvilefje  of  spending  the  other  dollar. 

Like  nil  consumer  sale-;  ta.Kf-s.  It  cannot  be 
passed  to  others  and  di.es  not  pyramid  and 
result  In  price  inflation. 

The  living  expenditure  tax  is  anti-infla- 
tlonary  In  proportion  to  its  rates,  since  it  can 
siphon  off  any  an-.ount  of  purcha.'^ing  power 
desired. 

It  only  taxes  capital  gains  if  used  in  the 
taxpayers  living  standard,  wiping  out  tlie 
at  times  unjust  and  highly  repressive  nature 
of  this  tax. 

It  eliminates  the  necessity  of  calculating 
business  income  with  all  the  problems  of  de- 
preciation, etc..  merely  taxing  cash  income 
from  bu.'^iness  when  spent  on  living  standards. 

In  short.  It  Ls  a  tax  which  can  absorb  all 
other  taxes  exc<  pt  inheritance  taxes  and  one 
which  meets  the  basic  requirements  of  any 
sound  tax,  namely,  ability  to  pay,  simplicity, 
and  justice. 

Up  to  this  point  and  because  of  the  ques- 
tion of  constituticuulity.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  only  Incentive  tax  item  rcquii-ed 
to  make  the  living  expenditure  tax  a  com- 
plete living  standai-ds  tax.  The  latter  has 
far-reaching  possibilities,  in  addition  to  those 
above  mentioned,  and  requires  a  slight  modi- 
fication by  adding  the  real  income  to  the 
taxpayer  resulting  from  the  u«e  of  property 
owned    by    him   and   not   used   for    busmess 


purposes.  Heretofore,  this  was  only  subject 
to  local  taxation. 

If  income  In  the  sixteenth  amendment  were 
construed  to  mean  the  taxpayers  living 
standard — the  only  real  income  possible — we 
should  make  the  following  additions  to  the 
B  incentive  tax  and  as  originally  proposed: 

To  1  add  rental  value  of  taxpayer's  prop- 
erty not  used  for  business  purposes. 

In  2  Include  as  a  deduction  principal  and 
interest  payments  on  above  property  (Pay- 
ments not  constl^ullne  living  standards  ) 

Our  revenue  base  would  now  include  for 
practical  purposes  £ll  items  contributing  to 
livine  staiidartis,  and  we  would  have  a  single 
and  all-comprehcnslve  renl  Income  tp.x  base 
for  city,  county.  S;a*.e,  and  Federal  taxation. 
Each  of  the  taxinc  jurisdlcilcns  could  le^Tr  its 
own  rate  and  on  this  base,  and  the  entire  tax 
conld  be  collected  bv  one  authority,  such 
as  the  State,  and  disbursed  to  the  locnl  and 
Federal  authorities  In  proportion  to  their 
lew 

With  such  a  system  of  tax.ition  we  re- 
Quirc  only  to  chari;re  the  rate  to  van,-  the 
revenue.  Federal  taxation  of  property  is 
Justified  since  d-'fense  and  many  other  serv- 
ices protect  property,  jvist  as  local  govern- 
ment is  Justified  In  taxing  living  standards 
which  It  protects,  for  example,  in  food  supply 
and  which  it  now  exacts  as  se.les  taxes 

With  such  a  simple  mechani.'^m.  we  can 
solve  our  revenue  problems,  eliminate  prac- 
tically all  other  forms  of  taxation,  resolve  the 
question  of  federal  versus  local  texation 
with  such  simplicity  and  justice  CvS  to  com- 
mand rather  than  destroy  the  loyalty  of 
the  taxpaver. 

CONTROL  OF  INFLATION 

Since  cur  livlng-ftandard  base  Includes  all 
consumer  prices,  rent?,  etc  .  we  c:.n  rrcrulate 
the  gt-nrral  price  level  by  merely  varying  the 
rates.  We  must  fir.-t  select  the  most  suitable 
ccst  of  living  as  our  normal  price  level,  then 
add  to  "B  " 

The  Federal  living-standard  t:.x  rate  shall 
be  uniformly  raised  from  that  required  for 
revenue  to  absorb  all  incn  ase  In  national 
income  due  to  Incrca'^e  In  the  normal  price 
level. 

In  other  words,  if  the  price  level  increases 
1  percent  In  a  mcnth  and  national  Income 
has  increp.sed  1  percent  in  the  same  period. 
wc  absorb  the  entire  1 -percent  Increase  In 
income  by  raising  the  rate  the  required 
amount  The  result  is  to  tr;ke  all  surplus 
purchasing  power  cut  of  the  system  which 
causes  price  rises.  This  money  received  In 
taxes  should  be  used  to  retire  bank  debt,  the 
principal  caii'^e  of  inflation,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  the  legal  counterfeit  which  hES  been 
"primed"  into  the  system.  This  will  stop 
present  and  prevent  future  Inflation. 

We  merely  ne-'d  to  circulate  the  remaining 
money  as  rapidly  as  we  did  in  prosperou* 
times  to  provide  full  production  at  the 
selected  price  level 

We  now  have  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of 
the  Treasury  creating  billions  of  new  dollars 
by  bank  borrowing,  which  everyone  knows  Is 
inflationary  and  another  Government  organ- 
ization, the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
trying  heroically  to  stop  It. 

Government  war  debt  Is  merely  the  price 
the  people  charge  the  people  for  protecting 
the  people,  and  rising  prices  simply  mean 
that  the  jjeople  are  charging  the  people  more 
money. 

It  is  now  worth  while  to  consider  how 
high  turn -over  rates  of  money  help  to  :  Ive 
all  sorts  of  monetary  problems,  including 
Gcvernmei.+  financing  by  either  the  sale  of 
bonds  or  by  taxation,  the  payment  of  debt 
and  finally  and  most  important,  the  problem 
of  full  employment  after  the  war. 

We  have  at  the  moment  some  five  billions 
In  idle  money  in  the  form  of  hoarded  cur- 
rency and.  m  addition,  many  billions  of  idle 
or  very  slow  moving  bank  deposits.     Let  us 


all  be  subject  to  tax  on  the  individual.  |    owned   by    him   and   not    used   for    business    |    or  very  slow  moving  bank  deposit*.     Let  us 
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assume  that,  to  escape  the  Idle-money   tax, 
nve  billions  of  thL*  toral  are  used  this  week 
to  buy  War  bonds  at  a  very  low  interest  rate. 
As-sume    also    that    Government    now    pays 
this  money  for  armament  bark  to  the  public 
the  following  week.     Tlie  public  now  has  as 
much  money  as  at  first,  and  u  is  no  hardship 
whatever  for  it  to  promptly  bviy  another  five 
billion.-,  in  bwiuls  with  this  same  money  Fii'^e 
It  was  not  being  U5,  d  and  becau.se  it  would  be 
'    again  subject  to  tax  if  not  used.     If  we  could 
repeat  this  cycle  say  every  18  days,  we  could 
sell    $100.000.UOO   worth  of  bonds   in    1    year, 
pay  for  one   liundred   billions   In   armament 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  public  would 
have  Just  as  much  money  as  at  the  bet;iiinliig 
and  only  Ave   billions   In   money  wh:ch   had 
been  Idle  would  be  u.^cd  In  the  entire  trans- 
action, and  the  Interest  rate  could  be  nomi- 
nal. 

Let  us  assume  that,  instead  of  borrowing 
from  the  public,  we  levy  an  extra  five  billion 
in  taxes  next  week  Bv  romnollin?  the  Idle 
money  to  be  used,  it  would  be  available  to 
pay  taxes  immediately.  The  Government 
now  pays  out  the  five  billions  pomptly  as  be- 
^  fore,  and  the  public  has  once  again  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  before  taxes  Re- 
peating this  cycle  every  18  days,  we  could 
levy  one  hundred  billions  in  extra  taxes  and 
immediately  pay  another  five  billion  and  only 
use  five  billions  of  now  \i.seless  money  in  the 
entire  transact  ion  We  could  balance  the 
Budget  any  time  by  such  a  policy,  stop  bank 
borrowing,  get  iid  of  the  interest  burden  and 
avoid   ultimate   repudiation   of  our  debts 

In  paying  off  Government  debt  already  in- 
curred, the  same  conditions  apply.  After  the 
war.  we  can  continue  to  levy  the  one  hun- 
dred billions  in  extra  taxes  by  the  repeated 
use  of  five  billions  in  surplus  money  There 
is  no  question  whatever  of  ability  to  pay  and 
we  could  retire  the  debt  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  The  turn-over  rates  I  have  suggested 
are  obviously  high,  but  they  could  be 
achieved 

Thus  the  whole  problem  of  Government 
nuance  depends  upon  the  rapid  turn-over  of 
money. 

When  paying  off  Government  debt    the  liv- 
ing standard  tax  is  vital  as  a  matter  of  ju.st 
distribution  of  the  burden     The  person  who 
would  receive  large  amounts  ol  cash  by  the 
redemption  of  his  bonds  must  promptly  use 
this  money  to  employ  men.  bringing  up  their 
living  standards.     If  it  Is  used  for  his  per- 
sonal  living  standard  on  a  large  scale    he  is 
heavily  taxed.     If  he  Invests  it  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  others,  these  latter  pay 
the  tax.    We  thus  maintain  employment  and 
at  the  same  time  distribute  the  tax  burden 
on   those   who  receive  the  benefits  in  their 
living  standards. 

The  value  of  defense  to  anyone  is  the 
protection  Government  gives  to  a  man's  life 
and  how  well  he  lives  and  that  such  P'otec- 
-  tlor  1-:  m  no  way  related  to  his  holdings  of 
business  property,  or  securities,  which  raise 
the  living  standards  of  others. 

When  Government  debt  Is  retired,  for  rea- 
soi.s  I  shall  not  mention  now.  graduated 
taxes  should  be  abandoned. 

We  must  not  that  no  one  can  escape  In- 
centive  taxation  except  by  living  on  a  sub- 
sistence level  and  putting  his  money  to  work 
to  rai.^e  the  living  standards  of  others  Dur- 
1^!.  ri'  ^!  ""'^'  ^''^''*P*  ^y  ''"y'^g  Govern- 
^rnnLn  "^'k^'  ^y  investing  in  armament 
production  b/  private  enterprise,  which  in 
either  esse  reduces  the  Government's  need 
for  current  taxes. 

Every  use  of  his  mor.ey  thus  results  either 
In   revenue  or  decreases  the  need  for  taxes 
but  no  dollar  that  is  idle  produces  any  living 
standards,  any  revenue,  or  any  guns 

Haying  discussed  the  effect  of  Incentive 
taxation  on  war  financing,  debt  payment 
and  inflation   control,  all  of  Uiese  problems 


and  solutions  fade  Into  utter  Inslsnlflcance 
when  compared  with  the  question  of  How 
can  we  promptly  put  twenty-flve  or  thirty 
million  people  into  peacetime  production, 
"when  the  smoke  blows  away?" 

No  assumption  but  victory  is  tenable.  To 
achieve  that,  we  must  have  the  greatest  ag- 
gregation of  armament  in  history  and  to 
secure  peace  we  must  take  most  of  the  war 
equipment  of  the  vanquished.  We  shall 
then  have  no  need  for  further  armament  in 
years  to  come  and  with  peace  on  the  battle- 
fields we  shall  have  peace  In  the  factories 

Many  believe  that  pent-up  demand  pro- 
duces employment.  What  are  the  facts?  For 
10  years  we  continued  to  build  up  more  and 
more  pent-up  demand  during  the  depression 
and  It  never  produced  any  employment.  Pov- 
erty does  not  create  prosperity. 

We  have  so  far  instituted  no  successful 
device  except  war  to  provide  employment 
Many  propose  that  Government  shall  put 
our  people  to  work.  It  could  not  put  25- 
000,000  people  to  work  without  taking  over 
the  tools  of  private  enterprise,  for  they  would 
have  nothing  to  work  with.  To  do  so  Is 
of  course,  to  adopt  totalitarianism,  which  is 
what  our  people  are  working,  sacrificing  ^nd 
dying  to  destroy.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
25.000.000  people,  of  whom  millions  know 
how  to  shoot,  will  neither  go  on  bread  lines 
nor  Will  they  come  to  Wa.shlnpton  to  talk. 

What  Is  the  answer?  We  now  have  and  will 
have  far  more  money  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise  than  we  had  at  our  period  of  maxi- 
mum employment  and  prosperity.  There- 
fore, unemployment  will  not  be  due  to  lack 
of  money  but  only  to  lack  of  prompt  use 
of  It. 

Let  us  see  how  high  money  turn-over  rates 
solve  unemployment      Assume  I  have  $5      I 
use  It  today  to  employ  A.     A  u^es  It  tomor- 
row to  employ  B.     B  uses  It  the  next  day  to 
employ  C.  etc..  for,  say    300  turn-overs   per 
annum.     We  would  produce  $1,5C0  worth  of 
employment  In  a  year  with  $5.     Assume  again 
that  I  employ  a  tomorrow  with  it.     A  holds 
it  an  extra  day  before  employing  B.    B  holds 
it    an    extra    day    before    employing    c,    etc 
We  would  then  only  have  150  turn-overs  per 
annum   and   only   $750   In   wages   paid,   and 
these  men   would   be  out   of  work   half   the 
time.     Assume  on  the  other  hand  that  I  hold 
the  money  idle  for  the  year;  there  Is  no  em- 
ployment whatever,  and  If  A,  B,  or  C,  hold  It 
It  stops  all  subsequent  emplovment.     We  see 
that  for  any  of  u.s  to  hold  monev  In  Idleness 
lonj^er  than  we  do  when  we  hare  full  em- 
ployment, we  have  unemployment  In  direct 
proportion   to  the  decreased    turn-over   rate 
of  cash. 

Since  we  have  plenty  of  money,  we  only 
need  to  apply  Incentive  Taxation  to  A.  B  and 
C.  and  everyone  else  having  any  sub.stantlal 
quantity    of   money    to    spend   or    Invest    it 
promptly  In   ways  which  result   In   employ, 
mcnt.    to    solve    this    great    problem       The 
money  now  turning  over  rapidly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  war  material  need  only  continue 
to    turn    over    rapidly    to    produce    the    only 
thing   there   will    be   a   market   for,   namely 
peacetime  goods.     Whoever  has  the  money 
must,  in  order  to  escape  the  idle  money  tax 
promptly  and  continuously  furnish  the  cap-" 
ital   to  produce  goods  or  buy  them. 

Let  us  permit  the  people  to  plan  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us  permit  them  to  select  their 
own  servants,  those  from  whom  they  buy 
both  goods  and  services.  Instead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment planning  what  they  shall  produce 
which  is  what  they  can  buy 

Let  us  permit  the  people  to  select  their 
own  masters.  If  they  do  not  like  to  work 
for  one  man.  the  latter  must  find  someone 
else  to  use  his  money  to  en^Dloy  them  Tnus 
they  would  select  their  own  servants  and 
their  own  masters,  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom.    Let  us  permit  the  citizen  to  levy  his 


own  t;  x?s.  which  In  th:>t  .«r?T^e  m:>kf»s  "every 
man  a  king"  Let  us  stiijiulate  and  even 
compel  private  enterprise,  the  essence  of 
democracy,  the  dynamic  system  which  built 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth  to  plan  and 
build  our  future  by  compelling  it  to  con- 
tinuously provide  full  employment  by  in- 
centive taxation. 

It  was  unemployment  that  produced  H:tler. 
It  was  unemployment  which  weakened  and 
disunited  France,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  Let  us  prevent  the  great&st  of  all 
disasters;  civil  war,  which  will  come  from 
great  unemployment  after  this  war  Let  us 
show  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  fit  to 
lead  by  solving  our  own  problems  Let  us 
offer  our  people  a  definite  future  worth  fight- 
ing for  and  tell  them  not  what  we  are  gohig 
to  do,  but  how  we  are  going  to  do  It  None 
of  them  can  understand  the  pre  p  ised  tax 
bill.  All  of  them  want  a  simple,  a  Ju-t  tax 
bill.  All  of  them  want  everyone  else  to  fur- 
nish promptly  capital  to  them  or  buy  eccds 
or  services. 

If  we  really  want  revenue  with  simplicity 
and  Justice.  If  we  wish  to  take  the  restrictions 
olT  of  production  and  place  them  on  con- 
sumption, where  they  belong.  I  recommend 
for  your  consideration  a  "mercy  killing"  of 
the  proposed  tax  bill  and  the  adopt.on  of 
Incentive  taxation. 


'.It 
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Addr.ss  at  I  Am  an  American  D»y 
Ceremony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

er 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINCTON 

DELECATI    ntOM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM 
Friday.  May  38,  1943 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.    Mr.  Sooaker  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the" 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  Honoi  able  Louis  Le  Baron,  associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii 

f«   ,Q?',''[l^'"P''j^^"  °''*>'  Ceremony.  May* 
16.  1913,  Honolulu,  T.  H.: 

vJ,*  if.  ■"  l^""^''  ""**  "  privilege  to  welcome 
you  all  as  Americans,  especially  you    who  so 

H?,1"V*„'"    ^*'*'   presence   of  Almighty   God 

1..H  ..r*^  ®^'*^^»  °^  ^'"""'  Whenever  the 
IZ,1  T    *"    American"    are    spoken 

t^n!  /if  'P^*'^"  ^y  ''P'^»  °'  birth  cr  ndop. 
tion,  they  are  fighting  words  of  an  exceed- 
ir-Zly  deep  significance  exceed- 

It  18  a  fearful  obligation  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can-one fraught  with  grave  responsibilities 
Never  before  in  the  brief  history  of  thl. 
Nation  has  there  been  a  greater  challenge  in 
becoming  an  American  than  trduy  The 
forces  of  evil  have  already  struck  with  ! 
premeditated  plan  of  destroying  our  peoplt 

slaved.     Allegiance  to  the  Nation,  therefore 
has  an  outstanding  significance 

Today  America  Is  at  (,pon  war  with  th« 
principalities  of  this  world  which  would  de- 
s  roy  the  human  s-.ul.  and  your  American 
Citizenship  alines  you  on  the  side  of  tie 
forces  wh)ch  are  fighting  to  establish  for! 
ever  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  gov- 
ern  themselves  In  liberty  and  in  jSstlce  Fo^ 
sZeTT":  '^!  C^"«^""tIon  of  the  Unu^ 
^hlla^er^hla""'"  "'*'  '"'"^'^  '"  »^«^  -^ 
The  authors  of  our  Constitution  w?re  de- 
termined  to   preserve   the  gain,   whl^h    The 


freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  had  won 
by  hundreds  of  years  of  bitter  struggle. 

Tiiey.  thertloie,  weie  in.-,pire(l  to  form  a 
government  wiiere  Justice  would  W  accorded 
to  all  men,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  would 
be  secured  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
The  Constitution  thus  establisiied  a  govern- 
ment which  would  safeguard  the  liberties  of 
the  peciple.  distributing  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment among  tliree  di.stlnct  and  independ- 
ent departments — the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  tlie  Judicial — devising  as  nearly  as 
could  be  fore^een,  a  perfect  sy.-tem  ot  checks 
and  balances.  The  Constitution  also  recog- 
nized that  the  tyranny  of  the  many  may  be 
Just  as  (  pprf  •s.'^ivc  as  the  de.'-potlsm  of  the 
few.  Coiiiitquentiy.  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
written  into  the  Constitution  as  the  first 
10  amendmentii  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  inalienable  rights  as  free  indi- 
viduals, fixing  the  boundaries  beyond  which 
the  people  themselves  migiit  not  go  in  trans- 
gres-ing  the  freedom  of  others. 

The  clear  purpose  of  government  as  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  Constitution  and  its 
amendments  Is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
as  Individuals  It  emphatically  repudiates 
the  Old  World  conception  which  regards  peo- 
ple as  slaves  of  the  state  and  lays  down  a 
gauntlet  which  you  have  so  gallantly  taken 
up 

You  newly  adopted  Americans  have  sol- 
emnly sworn  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  Sutes  of 
America  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  but  every  American,  whether  in 
uniloiTO  or  not.  has  this  responsibility  in 
common  It  does  not  mean  merely  to  be  law- 
abiding,  which  is  importani.  nor  to  bear 
arms  against  the  foe.  which  is  very  im- 
portant and  deserving  of  the  highest  honor, 
but.  in  my  opinion,  it  means  something  a 
great  deal  more;  in  a  larger  sense  it  means 
that  American?  must  be  steeled  against  evil, 
wherever  It  may  be  found,  for  evil  directly 
demolishes  freedom  and,  with  it.  our  way 
of  life,  and  saps  the  potency  of  our  fighting 
faith.  Satanic  forces,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  certain  foreign  nations,  are  de- 
termined to  plunge  the  world  into  another 
darkened  age  where  greed,  murder,  and  filth 
will  hold  sway,  and  where  might  will  prevail 
over  right.  But — America  is  fighting  with 
the  faltli  and  xeal  of  her  fathers  to  smash 
those  malignant  cohorts  back  into  the  du.^t 
of  history  where  they  belong,  and.  with  the 
guidance  and  help  of  God,  will  triumph. 

As  an  American,  you  individually  have  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  America  s  dtstiny  to  help 
redeem  the  people  from  the  pollution  by 
which  our  enemies  hope  to  rulr  the  world. 

Theitfore.  whether  by  birthright  or  ad-  o- 
tlon,  "I  am  an  American."  are  tiuly  fighting 
Wolds,  of   an   exceedingly   deep  significance. 


F?arry  Lane  Eiiglibri^hl 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF   TtVAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  H^RET  Lane  Englebricht.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wh^n  I  1»  ai-n<'(l  of  th.e  .svidden 
parsing  of  our  colleague.  Harry  L.  Engle- 
BRicHT,  I  was  deeply  grieved,  for  during 


his  entire  membersliip  in  tlie  House, 
covering  a  period  of  17  years,  ii  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  serve  with  him. 

While  we  belonged  to  diflferent  politi- 
cal parties,  the  center  aisle  did  not  sepa- 
rate or  divide  our  fiiendship.  His  per- 
sonality was  so  charming  that  he  natu- 
rally drew  men  unto  him,  and  I  had  a 
deep  and  affectionate  regard  for  him. 

Only  a  day  or  so  before  his  death.  I 
walked  with  him  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
House  Office  Building,  and  his  fine  opti- 
mistic spirit  and  genial  personality  did 
not  reveal  any  indication  of  his  illness. 
While  I  knew  that  he  had  not  been  very 
well  for  several  years,  he  never  com- 
plained and  always  radiated  sunshine 
wh*^rever  he  went. 

He  was  an  able  and  faithful  legislator, 
and  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House  only 
the  day  before  his  passinj^. 

His  district  and  the  Nation  have  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss,  and  I  shall  miss  him 
and  treasure  forever  my  friendship  and 
happy  association  with  him.  God  bless 
his  memoi'y. 


Money- 


-The  Most  Important  Is.sue  in  the 
World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COryiPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  16,  1943 

?!:.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  twenty-eighth  in.stallment 
of  Senator  Cockrell  s  speech  on  money. 
In  this  installment  of  the  Senators 
speech  he  reviews  the  long  record  of 
financial  booms  and  depressions  re.sult- 
ing  from  the  expan-^ion  and  contraction 
of  credit  inten.-^ified  by  a  deliclcncy  in  the 
volume  of  basic  money,  further  demon- 
strating the  principle  of  economic  law 
that  ""the  money  unit  to  be  stable  in 
value  must  increa.se  in  volume  evenly 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  com- 
merce." 

The  kind  of  money  described  more  re- 
cently in  another  way  by  a  gieat  Presi- 
dent when  he  said: 

The  United  States  seeks  the  kind  of  a  dol- 
lar ill  the  neai  future  that  will  have  the  same 
purchasing  power  and  the  same  debt-payiisg 
power  a  generation  hence  This  same  mone- 
tary objective  was  plarod  btiOre  the  country 
by  a  national  farm  organization  in  a  resolu- 
tion presented  to  both  the  great  political 
parties  quoted  here.  Agriculture  demands  a 
monetary  system  providing  an  honest  dol- 
lar— one  Just  to  the  debtor  ar.d  creditor  alike, 
with  constant  purchasing  power  preventing 
uncontrolled  Inflation  cr  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  deflation. 

The  twenty-eighth  installment  of  Sen- 
ator Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

Our  gold  moncmetallists  say.  "If  you  pive 
unlimited  coinage  to  silver  we  shall  have  too 
much  money  In  this  country."  I  challenge 
any  man.  historian  or  doctrinaire,  to  show  me 


any  nation  on  this  earth.  In  any  age  of  the 
world,  that  has  liad  more  full  weighted  coins 
of  silver  and  geld  of  standard  fineness  than 
were  necesi^ary  for  monetary  purposes  No, 
sir;  you  may  search  the  world  over,  and  no 
nation,  no  people  have  ever  had  more  coined 
gold  and  silver  of  full  weight  and  fineness 
than  they  could  use  for  monetary  purposes. 
Such  an  insiance  cannot  be  found 

Talk  about  flooding  the  world  with  money 
today.  Ca.<;t  your  eye  over  the  world  end 
behold  it.  and  what  do  you  find?  Today  nil 
the  money  of  the  world,  gold  and  silver. 
amounts  to  $5  82  per  capita,  with  which  to 
do  the  business  of  the  entire  world      In  what 

,    condition  is  the  world?     Lock  at  the  naf.onal 

I    debts  of  foreign  countries   according  to  the 

I    census  of  1890: 

;    National     debts     of     foreign 

countries $26,633,016,811 

Local  debts  of  foreign  coun- 
tries  1. 689.  740,  252 

Total 28  322,  757.  063 

This  estimate  includes  83  principal  coun- 
tries. 363  principal  ar.d  a  large  number  of 
other  foreign  cities,  and  all  the  deportments 
of  France. 

Per  Capua  debt  of  some  nations:  trance, 
$116.35;  Great  Britain,  $87  79;  Rus.sia.  $30  79; 
AustiiS-Hun^ary.  $72  42:  Italy,  $70.06.  Bel- 
gium. $63  10;  Netherlands.  $95  56;  Spam. 
$7127;  Canada.  $47  51;  New  South  Wales. 
$i:i4H7;  New  Zealand.  $29801;  Queensland, 
$333.40;  South  Australia.  $321,  Ponugal, 
$134.11;  while  our  own  is  only  $14.24. 

Tl:iis  vast  debt  does  not  include  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  even  billions  ol  debts  on 
the  part  of  Cwrporaiions,  niinor  government 
divisions,  and  individuals,  on  which  the  in- 
terest alone  each  year  is  from  fiiteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  millions.  Then  consider 
the  revenues  of  all  the  foreign  govtrnmf  nta 
collected  for  government  purposes,  amount- 
ing to  billions  annually.  Then  consider  the 
billions  needed  in  the  billions  of  tiansactions 
between  buyers  and  sellers  of  the  world's 
productions,  the  necefesarie.?  and  comforts  of 
life,  etc  ;  these  aggregate  amount.s  are  almost 
beyond  calculation.  We  have  no  statistics 
sufficient  to  enable  any  fair  computation 

One  a.scertaiiud  amount  nv-\  ^;\e  b.ime 
conception  of  the  nii.gnitude  ol  these  trans- 
actions. According  to  Mulhall.  the  value  in 
the  year  1888  of  all  the  manuiactures  of  te::- 
tiles,  hardware,  clothing,  beer  and  spirits,  and 
leather  in  the  world,  amounted  to  $22  370,- 
000,000.  an  immense  product  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  consumers  annually.  All  t'.-.e  lull 
legal-tender  gold  and  silver  coins  in  the 
world,  in  every  place,  would  have  to  be  used 
three  times  simply  for  these  products,  not 
considering  the  purchase  of  the  other  articles. 

Now,  look  at  our  own  country,  according 
to  the  census  of  1S90; 

Debt  of  United  States  less  cash 
in  Ti-easury $£91,900  104 

State  debts  less  sinking  fund.       228  997.  389 

County     debts     less     sinking 

fund 145,018  045 

Municipal   debts   less  sinking 

fund 724,  463.060 

School-district  debts  less  sink- 
ing fund 36.701   948 


Total 


2.027,  170.  546 


These  are  the  debts  upon  which  Interest 
must  be  paid  each  year. 

What  are  the  annual  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  all  our  governmental  machinery,  Na- 
tional. State,  Territorial,  county  or  parish. 
municipal,  and  school  di.strlcts?  Accordirg 
to  the  most  reliable  data  from  the  Cci.'-us 
OfSce  the  expenditures  arc  $1.000.000  000, 
which  Is  rather  below  than  above  the  amount; 
this  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  our  available 
money  twice  to  be  used.  Tlie  annual  Inter- 
est  on  National,  State,  Territorial,  couiity, 
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municipal,  and  school-district  debts  Is  about 
$1.50  per  capita.  These  revenues  or  taxes 
paid  at  different  periods  require  some  hoard- 
ing and  when  paid  in  are  not  at  once  paid  out. 
Take  uur  ral'roads  in  1893.  The  funded 
debts  of  corporations,  railways,  street  rail- 
ways, telephone,  telegraph,  and  other  quasi- 
public  corporations  are  over  five  thou.'^and 
millions;  the  annual  intcre.-.t  to  be  paid, 
which,  with  dividends  on  stock,  rentals,  etc., 
amounted  to  1892  to  $417,861,702.  Operating 
expenses  in  18J2.  $846,633,503. 

There  were  paid  by  travelers  and  shippers 
to  the  railway  and  street-railway  companies 
$306  972.023  for  pas.senger  fare  and  8898.299.- 
623  for  freuTht.  etc.;  total  $1,205,272,023. 
nearly  equal  to  all  our  circulating  money. 

Ot'.r  census  reports  In  regard  to  farm  and 
home  m(?rtgagcs  are  not  completed;  when 
completed,  they  will  .show  many  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  even  billions  of  indebtedness. 
I  have  made  no  calculation."  from  the  census 
bulletins  only  in  part  Issued.  Mr.  Frederick 
C.  Walte,  of  this  city,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  Mr.  Teller,  printed  as 
Senate  Miscellaneous  Document  No.  25.  says 
on  page  2.  $6  500  000.000  If  these  figures  are 
correct,  the  annual  iiuerest  charge  cannot 
well  be  less  than  8  percent,  probably  much 
more,  amounting  to  $510,000,000.  one- 
third  at  least  of  all  our  circulating  money 
and  nearly  $8  per  capita  of  all  our  people. 

I  hope  the  completed  and  final  returns  of 
the  Eleventh  Censu.s  may  show  these  figures 
too  hiL'!h  and  above  the  actual  Indebtedness. 
We  know  this  class  of  indebtedness  Is  very 
lar^e  and  by  no  means  includes  all  the  In- 
debtedness of  our  people;  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which  can  never  be  ascertained 
with  certainty. 

Take  the  banking  Institutions.  National, 
State,  and  private  banks,  loan  and  trust  com- 
panie.s,  and  savings  associations.  According 
to  the  repx)rt  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency for  1392,  their  aggregate  loans  were 
$4.34S.263.221,  and  their  atrt^regate  deposits 
were  $4,838,533  979  An  indebtedness  to  the 
banks  three  times  greater  than  our  circulat- 
ing money;  and  an  indebtedness  by  the  banks 
to  their  depositors  over  three  times  as  much 
as  our  available  circulating  money. 

The  interest  on  loans  to  banks  at  6  percent 
Is  over  $260,000,000  annually.  Then  consider 
the  amounts  of  all  the  sales  of  imported  and 
domestic  products  to  our  pet)ple  for  con- 
sumption. Our  whole  Internal  commerce, 
traffic,  exchanges,  sale^,  and  purchases,  ag- 
gregate almost  an  Incalculable  turn. 

It  Is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  .sum  of  all 
such  .sales  and  purchases.  In  the  clearing 
houses  .n  58  principal  cities,  the  exchanges  in 
1892  were  $61,017,839,067.  and  only  8  percent 
in  cash  or  currency  used  Drafts  drawn  by 
national  banks  upon  bankers  at  other  places 
m  1892,  $12,994,959,590. 

These  figures  shew  the  vastness  of  the 
traiisactions  by  banks  alone  and  their  many 
transfers  of  money  from  one  point  to  another 
While  using  only  about  10  percent  in  actual 
cash. 

On  September  15.  1892.  the  receipts  by  the 
national  banks  were  $331,205,213,  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  available  mor.ey  in  the  coini- 
try,  of  which  9  39  percent  was  cash,  and  89  61 
percent  substitutes,  check.s.  drafts,  ex- 
changes, etc. 

It  is  argued  that  very  little  money  is 
needed;  that  these  substitutes  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  money  and  are  so  much  more 
convenient.  They  say.  look  at  London,  where 
only  2.77  percent  of  actual  cash  is  used  in 
th°  billions  of  dollars  of  transactions  Oreat 
exemplar. 

Henry  Carey  Baird.  in  a  letter  entitled 
"Bank  of  France  and  French  Finance,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  Manufacturer  and  published 
in  its  issue  of  December  16.  1890,  says: 

'But  we.  In  this  country,  have  never  In 
practice    seen    the    bank-credit   system    run 


mad  ns  it  exists  in  England,  and  especially  In 
London.  For  Instance  the  L<jndon  Economist 
of  November  22  tabulates  the  statements  of 
11  Joint-stock  banks  In  London.  June  30.  1800, 
so  far  as  regards  the  2  items  of  ■Liabilities  to 
the  public'  and  "Cash  on  hand  and  at  the 
Bank  of  England."  These  liabilities  were 
8848.000.000.  While  the  ca.sh,  including. that 
In  the  Bank  of  England,  was  but  $87,000,000. 
or  10  3  oents  of  so-called  cash  for  each  $1  of 
liabilities,  exclusive  of  those  to  tlie  stock- 
holders." 

I  have  given  some  of  the  Items  in  regard 
to  the  needs  of  money  In  the  world  and  in 
this  country  simply  for  reflection,  for  con- 
sideration, to  show  what  our  pretended  fi- 
nancial system  is.  It  is  not  based  on  metallic 
money  nor  yet  on  paper.  We  have  a  wholly 
Inadequate  supply  of  all  combined  In  the 
world,  and  more  especially  in  this  country. 
We  base  our  system  on  confidence,  trust,  and 
faith.  How  easily  shaken.  And  yet  with  cur 
country  in  this  condition,  with  this  great 
demand  for  money,  this  absolute  need  for  an 
increase  of  the  metallic  basis  of  our  financial 
system,  we  are  commanded  to  vote  now  for 
the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law 
and  establish  and  leave  in  force  the  single 
gold  standard  of  the  law  of  February  12.  1873, 
striking  down  from  further  coinage  the  en- 
tire silver  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our  mints 
are  concerned.  Look  back  at  our  history  and 
see  what  the  system  has  been  One-half  of 
the  money  of  the  world  as  stricken  down. 
Jay  Cooke's  failure  in  1873  destroyed  confi- 
dence, and  the  deadly  panic  of  1873  crashed 
from  one  end  of   this  land  to  the  other 

Come  up  a  little  later.  A  New  York  snipe 
named  Ward  besan  banking  cloaked  in  the 
name. of  our  great  military  chieftain.  General 
Grant.  He  became  at  once  a  financial  oracle 
In  Wall  Street,  ran  his  course,  and  fell,  and 
nui  whole  financial  system  was  shaken  and 
tottering  almost  to  a  panic.  Why?  Because 
confidence,  faith,  trust,  were  shaken 

In  1885  doctrinaire  financiers  conjured 
themselves  Into  the  dreamy  belief  that  some 
aliment  existed  In  cur  system,  and  looking 
around  thought  It  the  Bland  silver  law,  began 
hoarding  gold  for  a  premium,  etc.;  almost  a 
panic.    So  It  has  been  every  few  years. 

Our  Democratic  administration  Just  com- 
ing in  as  now  was  in  a  panicky  condition,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  went  to  New 
York  and  negotiated  with  those  bankers  to 
exchange  $10,000,000  of  fractional  silver  for 
$10.C00.C00  of  gold,  but  the  scare  got  over 
before  they  had  to  use  it.  President  Cleve- 
land came  here  pleading,  and  ureing.  and 
recommending  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  law 
because  of  the  fearful  consequences  that 
would  follow. 

Coming  on  down,  the  Argentine  Republic's 
financial  structure,  based  on  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  crumbled  Into  ruins  in  1890,  entail- 
ing a  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  In  Great 
Britain.  Germany,  and  elsewhere  In  Europe. 
The  Baring  Brothers,  of  model  London,  were 
driven  to  the  wall.  The  world's  financial 
structure  moved  and  swayed  to  and  fro  and 
reeled  on  the  brink  of  panic. 

Seventy  million  dollars  left  our  country 
then,  and  yet  Coii!?ress  was  not  called  in  ses- 
sion to  repeal  the  Sherman  law,  for  It  was 
not  in  existence. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  to  1890  and  see  what 
it  was.  Just  see  the  doctrinaires  and  finan- 
ciers, the  great  business  men  In  New  York, 
ho*  much  they  know  about  it  and  how  they 
are  affected  by  every  little  evening  zephyr 
that  comes  along  whispering  this  thing  and 
that  thing  New  York.  Wall  Street  In  agi- 
tation.    I  will  read  the  headlines: 

'November  10.  1890:  Notable  shrinkage  in 
values  of  all  securities. 

"November  11,  1890;  Confusion  and  de- 
nioralization  in  stock  ma.kets. 

"November  12,  1890:  Enormous  sales  of 
stock  ou  a  seesawing  market. 


"November  14,  1300:  Slowing  recovering 
from  effects  of  storm. 

"November  15,  1890:  Depressed  by  rumors. 
Wall  Street  agitated  by  reports  from  London. 
The  Baring  Brothers  involved  in  recent 
troubles, 

••Ncvcmbcr  16,  1890:  Thrilling  financial 
events  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  France 
stays  the  tide  of  panic. 

"November  17,  1890:  Ten  millions  to  lend. 
Clearing  house  to  issue  ten  millions.  Clear- 
ing-house certificates  to  support  the  weaker 
banks." 

How  much  like  the  present;  but  the  clear- 
ing house  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  with 
$38,000,000  this  lime.  Instead  of  $10,000,000 
then. 

In  May  1893.  the  banks  of  Melbourne.  Aus- 
tralia, went  to  the  wall  with  three  hundred 
millions  liabilities,  to  add  to  the  panic  over 
the  Argentine  collapse,  scarcely  dead,  and  to 
the  effects  of  the  Panama  Canal  collapse, 
Austria-Hungary  In  the  market  for  gold,  with 
gold  bonds  for  sale. 

Soon  another  collapse  In  Australia;  five 
banks  driven  to  the  wall,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenfy-five  millions  liabilities.  Then 
our  panic 

Why  should  it  not  come?  It  is  ^  ist  as  sure 
as  that  the  day  or  night  shall  succeed  each 
other.  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate  In  reading  from  a  speech  I  delivered 
here  In  1891  on  the  free  coinage  of  sliver  and 
the  increase  of  the  currency.  The  very  iden- 
tical things  were  pointed  out  there  and  what 
would  bring  a  panic.  Just  precisely  as  it  ha.s 
occurred.  I  will  ask  to  insert  that  In  my 
remarks  from  page  21 

The  Pr.EsiDiNG  Ofticeh  (Mr.  Faitlkner  In 
the  chair)  If  there  be  no  objection  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will 
be   granted.      The   Chair  hears   none. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

"  "DISTRUST  C.\USES  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION' 

"This  circular  was  Issued  in  the  interest  of 
the  gold  mouomctallists  of  the  country  and 
Is  a  protest  against  the  recolnage  of  the 
standard  sliver  dollar.      It  says: 

"  'The  rule  has  heretofore  been  almost  In- 
variably that  money  returned  to  the  financial 
centers  in  November.  Why  Is  this  year  of 
1890  an  exception?  The  answer  must  be  that 
distrust  has  caused  hoarding,  especially 
hoarding  of  gold. 

"  "The  hoarding  of  gold  since  the  Silver 
Act  of  July  14  went  into  operation  Is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  figures. ' 

"Then  the  circular  quotes  the  figures  which 
It  pretends  are  true  and  says; 

"  'Therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  silver  men 
Is  defeated.  They  want  inflation,  but  In  fact 
produce  severe  contraction." 

"Now  I  quote  from  another  circular.  I 
quote  from  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  January  7,  1891: 

"  'That  we  deprecate  any  further  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  in  regard  to  silver,  believing 
that  further  agitation  of  the  subject  will  be 
Injurious  to  the  business  and  commercial 
Interests  of  the  country  and  tend  to  retard" — 

"What?— 

"  "to  retard  the  increasing  confidence  of  the 
business  world  and  the  speedy  return  to  a 
healthy  state  of  affairs  so  much  desired  by 
Congress  and  the  country  ' 

"You  must  not  do  anything  to  retard  the 
growth  of  confidence  Confidence  is  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  financial  .sy.stem  of  the  UniU  d 
States,  and  when  you  shake  that  the  whole 
fabric  totters,  and  we  are  told  that  we  must 
not  legislate  here  In  the  Interest  of  the  great 
ma.^^^ses  of  tlie  people  and  to  give  a  foundation 
to  this  financial  structure  for  fear  we  shall 
destroy  confidence 

"But.  Mr.  President.  1  want  to  quote  an- 
other circular.  This  Is  from  the  circular  of 
Henry  Clews,  a  banker  of  Ke-jv  York.  He 
says: 
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"  The  hoarding  of  gold  has  larrely  come 
from  the  holders  of  the  4 'i -percent  bonds, 
which  ma'ure  next  September  Under  the 
Secretarvs  lithTal  offer  to  redeem  the  same, 
both  principal  and  Interest,  they  have  ob- 
tained pflvment  therefor  and  ]o*-V,oc\  It  up 
simply  bef^ti<^e  the  Government  ha.s  issued 
money  backed  bv  a  ccrresrondlner  anwunt 
of  Bllver,  and  they  profess  to  be  'carrd  about 
the  Oovemment  credit  in  connection  there- 
with and  make  that  a?  a  pretext  for  hotird- 

"In  regard  to  the  recent  panic  I  quote  also 
from  this  same  circular  of  Henry  Clews: 

"  'It  is  apparent  now.  I  think,  that  In  tak- 
ing  a   pro.^pectiTe   estimate   of   the    outicx* 
it  is  necessarv  to  note  carefully  tlx  conditions 
of  general  bu.'^lnes.*  which  precetled  the  panic. 
It   I"  also   Important  to  keep  In   mind    that    i 
this  panic  dlffeT*^  from  almoet  all  its  pred-    i 
ec«9ors   in    the    charactensiic    that    it    was    ! 
a  rich  m.an">  panic     It  resembled  mere  closely    j 
the   panic   of    1884   than    any   otlier   historic 
parallel   of  th!»  character,   tout   I  venture   to 
predict  that  the  recovery  will  be  quicker  and 
the  restoration' — 

"To  what?— 
••■to  cor.fWence  more  thnrotirh  tlr^n  In  the 
former  in.«tance.  if  all  the  signs  of  the  times 
are  not  deceptive  and  misleading  The  hard- 
est blows  fell  thi^  time  where  the  material 
and  the  preparation  for  resistance  were  ac- 
tually the  strongest  and  not  on  the  rank  and 
file,  as  in  former  perturtraticns  of  this  char- 

nctCT'" 

Mr  CocKJtELL  Mr.  Clews  was  so  accwate 
in  his  description  of  the  "rich  man".":  panic' 
of  1890.  that  I  will  quote  from  his  finawial 
circtiHr  of  September  9.  1893.  In  regard  to 
the  panic  of  1693.    He  say.'- : 

••  The  winter  of  our  d»5ccntent  has  been 
made  glorious  sununer*  by  tl^  death  knell 
of  the  panic,  and  now  it  is  over  It  can  be 
reviewed,  and  of  aU  the  pf.nic  that  this  coun- 
try has  ever  had.  it  has  been  the  silliest,  as 
there  was  le^s  cause  for  It  than  any  previous 
one.  It  Is  not  unlike  thp  Bull  Run  pnnlc 
during  the  w«r  period  Fr.m  th*'  day  that 
memorable  e\.  r.t  occuned  up  to  ti.:s  date.  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  .T.,ybody  who 
could  give  a  reason  for  its  occurrence  whether 
on  the  battlefield  or  off  at  the  time  The 
same  can  be  ."^Id  of  the  recent  finar^ial  panic. 
I  venture  to  sav  that  no  one  can  n.w  give 
a  good  and  Justifiable  rea.son  for  it  having 
occurred:  for  that  reason  it  ha#  ^oen  a  Bull 
Run-  panic  The  whole  country,  in  conse- 
quence ha.-^  had  to  go  through  a  general 
liquidation  of  credlU.  In  fact,  it  started  as 
a  gold  panic:  then  came  a  silver  panic,  which 
was  followed  by  a  credit  panic,  and  the  clinuix 
was  reached  bv  a  money  panic  Now  the  cor- 
ner has  b.^n  turned  and  builrtir.u  up  takes 
the  place  of  leannK  down;  the  recuperation, 
I  venture  tc^  say.  wiU  be  more  rapid  than  this 
country  has  ever  experienced  alter  any  pre- 
vious   financial    eruption." 

Why.  then  Mr  President,  shall  we  not  have 
more  metallic  money,  silver  money  as  well 
as  gold,  irredeemable,  absolute  money  againat 
which  no  reserve  ha.s  to  be  kept.  R.xjd  wher- 
ever It  goes,  which  is  its  own  redeemer? 

"All  intelUiient  writers  agree  that  where 
money  I*  decreasing  in  amount,  poverty  and 
mlserv  prevail 

■But  history  pioves  ludispulabiy  tliat  every 
increased  Influx  of  the  precious  metals  Into 
human  lnt«rcour« .  by  new  discoveries  or  the 
increased  production  of  the  mines,  has  al- 
ways been  accompanied  by  a  decided  ameli- 
oration of  human  neceaaltiea  by  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  every  means  for  a  more 
humane  existence  of  the  masaes,  wblch  we 
caU  the  progreas  of  clvlllxation.  The  great 
proaperlty  of  Burope  which  preceded  the  age 
of  the  Eeformatlon  followed  In  the  wake  of 
the  Kreat  Increaae  In  the  precious  metals 
caused  by  the  dl8a)very  of  America.  The 
Immeiise   development   of   modem   trade   by 


railroads,  steairshipp.  and  telegraphs  fol- 
lowed the  tide  of  t;o!d  and  sllvor  wth  which 
California  and  Aiist.'-aUa  supplied  the  world." 
Why  withheld  from  '  ur  people  these  mani- 
fold blessings  sure  to  fellcw  r.n  increase  of 
our  metallic  money? 

If  we  deny  It.  what  follows-?  Orly  what 
tliC  attempt  to  es-tabllfh  the  «?old  standard 
has  already  caused  In  the  past.  The  paper 
inflation  derma— greci-.':>:.ck:sm.  populism- 
all  theoe  inflation  idea^  will  preT.iil  as  they 
have  In  the  prt.*t  They  are  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  gold  monometallism.  They 
never  exi.^ted  in  the  United  States  when  the 
grand  old  Der.ocratic  party  controlled  and 
guided  tlie  de-tir.les  of  this  country  for  over 
hall  a  centtirv  and  m?.intalned  the  true  bi- 
metallic syttem  We  n»^ er  he^nd  of  a  Green- 
back party  nor  of  a  r'op\iIist  ptirty  nor  of  an 
Increase  of  the  currency  party 

What  will  follow?  Substitutes  for  metallic 
money  miK-t  come  in  Your  bank  check?, 
your  drrtfts,  your  clenring-hciiPe  certificates. 
your  stof  k  gamblmp.  your  financial  bu!l.=  and 
bears,  and  panics,  and  crises,  and  revulsions 
and  depressions  of  property  and  of  prices, 
losses  In  the  value  of  securities,  and  tlie  de- 
preciation of  the  price-  rf  .^ill  the  prcductii  of 
human  labor.  We  .see  th'^m  al.-nost  every  year. 
It  is  cf^'imated  new  that  rhc  'hrinkipe  in  the 
value  of  Ftock  on  the  stock  market  amounts 
to  hundred?  of  millions  of  dollars.  I  saw 
one  estimate  given,  I  think  in  the  New  York 
World  which  estimated  the  depreciation  of 
the  selMng  price  of  stocks  at  over  $500,000.- 
000— not  monoT  eno\i",h  to  iti'tam  it  and 
confidence  gone 

But  it  is  s.Ttd  that  we  cnnnot  maintain  any 
more  sliver  dollars  on  a  parity  with  gold,  that 
we  cannot  ke^p  every  dollar  as  good  as  any 
other  dollar.  Once  for  all  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  m  favor  of  a  dollar  Ju-t  a?  good  as  any 
other  dollar.  Those  who  are  advocating  this 
bill  arc  not  the  only  men  who  are  in  favor  of 
an  hrneyt  and  stable  dollar  Tlie  President  in 
his  messrge  veems  to  think  that  there  is  some- 
body here  who  docs  not  w.int  an  honest  and 
stable  dollar  If  that  is  intended  a^  a  reflec- 
tion upon  those  who  advocate  the  coinage  of 
the  standard  silver  dollar  I  repaid:ate  it 
unhesltatinelv  1  am  ju5t  a=  honestly  in  fa- 
VfJT  of  an  honest  and  stable  dollar  a?  the 
President  and  I  am  not  trying  to  impose  upon 
this  country  any  dishonest  or  unstable  dollar. 


Address    by    Hon.    Jaires     F.    Byrnes, 
Director,  Office  of  War  Mobilizabon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or   SOrTH   CiP.OLtNA 

IN   THE  SENATE  Ot  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  1  ilcgislatite  da,y  of 
Monday.  May  24),  194i 

Mr.  MAYB.^NK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanin»jUi.  cun.senL  to  have  prinled  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  James  P.  Byrnes, 
Director,  Office  of  War  Mobilization,  at 
Spartanburg.  S.  C,  on  May  31. 1943.  Let 
me  add  that  I  feel  certain  that  this 
distingruiahed  South  Carolinian  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  lend  glory  and 
success  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  jarinted  in  the  Recow. 
as  follows: 


I  am  happy  to  be  back,  heme  even  for  a 
day.  I  tun  particul.trly  happy  to  join  you 
in  paving  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  cottVn  textile  indusiiy  who  tending 
their  loom^  a:.d  mnrhmcs,  are  dninp  their 
pa.rt  In  winning  ttte  greatest  war  m  tlie 
history  of  mankind 

I  wonder  If  you  ycairselves  realize  what 
you  are  doing  in  this  struggle  In  the  la.^t 
war  American  tnxps  were  outfitt^^d  with 
clothing  and  equip. nent  for  fir;itin^-  In  a 
relatively  small  sector  In  wester:*  Europe. 
In  thia  "war  troops  mast  be  provid.-d  v,ith 
clothing  and  equipment  to  fig.it  In  r.ii  pa:'? 
of  the  world  undqr  eveiv  conceivable  climattc 
condition. 

Cotton  no  less  than  steel  or  aluminum  is  an 
essential  war  material.  Mo:^  than  5  f »00 
articles  in  which  cotton  Is  used  are  piirchf».sed 
for  our  armed  forces 

Rafts  like  'he  cne  which  saved  the  life  of 
Eddie  R:ckenbf  cker  and  his  associates,  arnl 
parachutes  which  drop  ftphtlng  weapons  otrt 
of  the  sky  for  our  paratroopers  ere-  rrade 
from  King  Cotton 

The  ta.'-.k  of  meeting  the  rapidly  prr7i;^nng 
war  demands  fur  cotton  textiles  ha.<?  lallen 
mainly  upon  Amencan  cotton  mill?.  M;ai- 
agement  and  .abor  hare  responded  mag- 
nificently. The  bolts  of  cloth  prrrduced  by 
the  IndiKtry  m  1942.  if  sewed  torvther,  would 
reach  around  the  world  282  times.  The  re- 
markable part  of  this  acheivemcnt  is  thi.t  the 
mills  are  turning  out  66  percent  more  tex- 
tile pn-'ducts  With  30  percent  less  spindles 
th,?n  the  industry  had  in  the  last  war.  Tex- 
tile^ have  really  gone  ro  war. 

Textile  workers  are  jtistly  proud  of  tl  eir 
war  work.  Althoueh  firmly  determined  to 
preserve  their  right  to  rtrikr  In  tim?  of  peace, 
with  few  exceptions  they  ha^-e  patriotically 
refused  to  coimtenar-re  the  rl&ht  to  strike  In 
time  of  war.  Wc  h:ive  had  some  stoppages  of 
work  in  Indu.nric?  producing  weapons  of  war 
They  have  Justly  aroused  criticism.  But  wl.cn 
you  condemn  the  few  who  ftnke.  do  not  for- 
get that  the  great  mass  of  our  workers  and. 
with  rare  excep'icns.  the  leader.^  of  organized 
labor,  are  doing  as  much  as  any  of  us.  and 
more  than  mar.y  of  us.  to  see  that  there  is  no 
interrviption  of  war  production  Do  not  for- 
get that  during  1942  only  one-twentieth  of  1 
percent  of  the  time  of  workers  engaged  in  war 
work  w.-,s  lost  on  strikes.  The  striker  in  war 
induf:try  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  slacker  in  the 
Army. 

But  we  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  tis.  The 
i;:jzis  iuid  the  Jape  started  to  piepare  lor  this 
war  yt-ars  before  we  ai  a  Nation  wcke  up  to 
what  wiis  gcmg  on.  While  they  were  plotting 
our  destruction  we  were  passing  lieutrallty 
Inws  that  helped  them  out.  Not  until  after 
France  coUap.'ied.  and  Britain  was  betietv  d 
and  Russia  attacked  did  we  begin  to  re.Tlize 
what  was  happening  in  the  w^orld. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  we  hat":  loet  precious 
time,  and  ovu-  enemies  launched  their  treach- 
erous attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  mistakenly  be- 
litviixg  they  could  beat  us  down  before  we 
could  equip  ours'Jves  for  battle. 

It  was  liumiliaiing  for  a  Nation  as  great 
and  protid  at  ours  to  remain  for  mcntbs  on 
the  defensive,  to  be  unable  in  tl^e  winter  of 
1942  to  send  the  reinforcements  neceseary  to 
save  tlie  Philippine?,  to  he  unable  in  the 
spring  ot  lS>4i  to  prevent  the  lull  of  Burma 
and  the  closing  ol  the  Burma  ro&d  to  China, 
to  be  tinable  In  the  summer  of  1942  to  open  a 
■econd  front  to  Europe  to  help  Russia 

It  was  not  easy  to  reply  to  critics  who 
complained  that  we  were  losing  the  war  by 
default.  The  President  could  not  tell  them 
what  the  General  Staff  was  doing  to  rebuild 
our  Pacific  Pteet  and  to  strengthen  cur  sup- 
ply lines  in  the  Pacific  by  the  capture  cf 
Guadalcanal.  The  President  could  not  tell 
them  how  the  General  BUff  v.as  assembling 
Ship*,  supplies  and  nien  to  drive  the  Nazia 


practice    seen    the    bank-credit   system    run   |   stock  on  a  seesawing  market. 


says: 


cauBcd    by    the    discovery   at    America,     me 
lmmei.se   development  ol   modem  trade   by 


as  follows: 


Bhipa,  Buppliea  and  men  to  drive  the  NstzLa 
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from  Africa   and   to  expose   them  to   attack 
in   Europe  from  every   direction 

Military  operations  require  more  than  the 
brilliant  Ideas  of  clever  strategists.  They  re- 
quire extensive  preparations.  As  Important 
as  the  coordination  of  our  air,  sea,  and  land 
forces  In  actual  battle  la  the  preparation 
which  must  be  made  long  before  the  battle 
begins  to  bring  together  at  the  ri^ht  pla^e 
and  the  right  time  the  necessary  men.  sup- 
plies, and  eq\iipment.  Hitler  won  the  first 
battle  of  Europe  not  In  1939  or  1940  but  in 
the  preceding  5  years  of  preparation. 

We  have  at  length  caught  up  with  the  Axis 
in  our  preparations  and  are  forging  rapidly 
ahead.  We  are  now  girding  ourselves  not  for 
a  single  attack  on  a  single  front,  but  for 
many  attacks  on  many  fronts  both  In  tlie 
European  theater  of  war  and  In  the  Pacific. 
Those  attacks  will  proceed  when  and  where 
the  enemy  least  expects  them.  And  they 
will  not  cease  until  the  last  vestige  of 
Japanese  treachery  and  Nazi  tyranny  are 
blasted  from  this  earth. 

Those  attacks  will  be  made  possible  by  our 
production  program  which  is  now  really  get- 
ting Into  high  gear. 

This  Is  the  harvest  year  for  the  Navy's  ship 
construction.  It  Is  the  year  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  vessels  for  which  plans 
were  made  a  ynr  and  2  years  ago  will  actu- 
ally Join  the  fleet. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  we  have 
completed  100  fighting  ships.  Tliat  means 
I  sh.p  every  36  hours.  It  means  that  in  5 
months  we  have  finished  almost  as  many  war- 
ships as  were  finished  In  the  entire  year  of 
1942.  and  3  times  as  many  as  we  completed 
In  the  entire  y<'ar  of  1941.  And  this  is  only 
th-  beginning  for  1943 

During  this  year,  we  will  double  the  size 
of  our  fleet.  That  accompli-shment  is  with- 
out parallel  In  history.  It  Is  bad  news  for 
Tojo. 

These  arc  fighting  ships — battleships,  air- 
craft carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers,  escort 
ships,  and  submarines.  These  do  not  Include 
the  several  thousand  landing  craft  which 
have  beeri  completed  during  the  last  5 
months. 

This  year's  warship  ccnstruction  will  be 
marked  by  two  special  achievements — aircraft 
carriers  to  give  air  coverage  to  our  convoys 
and  to  our  attacks,  and  escort  vessels  to  de- 
stroy the  enemies'  submarines. 

The  Navy  has  dtveUped  a  special  convoy 
vessel,  the  destroyer  escort  It  has  but  one 
function  —  to  hunt  down  submarines.  More 
of  them  will  be  built  this  year  than  there 
were  destroyers  in  the  fleet  at  the  end  of 
1942.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  we  will  have 
mere  of  those  ves.sels  than  any  other  single 
class  of  ves.cels  in  the  fleet. 

Living  up  to  our  disarmament  agreement, 
we  Junked  a  large  part  of  the  tleet  following 
World  War  No.  1.  But  the  Navy  fortunately 
kept  up  Its  research  work.  We  put  on  paper 
some  of  the  most  effective  devices  and  im- 
plements of  war  In  naval  history.  They  had 
to  be  built.  They  have  proved  to  be  mar- 
velously  effective.  With  the  airplane  and  the 
escort  vessel,  they  have  contributed  to  the 
splendid  record  In  the  month  of  May  when 
we  lost  fewer  ships  and  destroyed  more  sub- 
marines tiian  we  dared  to  hope  for. 

The  submarine  is  still  a  deadly  menace,  but 
our  attack  against  the  submarine  is  even 
more  deadly.  Recently  one  of  our  convoys 
was  set  upon  by  a  pack  of  Nazi  submarines. 
They  got  one  of  our  merchant  ships,  but  we 
got  four  of  their  submarines. 

History  will  some  day  record  the  part  radio 
and  the  radar  have  played  In  giving  us  fight- 
ing superiority  over  the  Axis.  But  let  me 
give  you  one  Instance.  On  tlie  ni«ht  of  No- 
vember 14,  off  Guadalcanal  there  lay  a  Japa- 
ne£e  battleship  It  wtis  a  stormy  night. 
Ei'*ht  miles  away  was  a  ship  of  our  fleet. 
With  the  use  of  the  radar  our  ship  with  its 


second  salvo,  sank  the  Jap  battleship  In  the 
b'.ackne.ss  of  the  nigiit.  8  miles  away.  Is 
there  any  wonder  that  trie  Japanese  Aainlrai 
Yamamoto  who  boasted  he  would  dictate 
the  peace  to  tlie  United  States  In  the  White 
H'iUse  has  quietly  passed  away? 

Tills  war  imposes  great  and  grave  respon- 
sibilities upon  our  merchant  marine.  Ships 
must  maintain  lines  of  supply  to  our  far- 
flung   battleflclds. 

During  the  12-month  period  ending  May 
31.  1941,  we  constructed  50  dry-cargo  ships 
and  22  tankers  During  the  12-inonth  period 
ending  tonight  wo  have  constructed  n\ore 
than  a  thousand  oceangoing  dry-cargo  ships 
and  almost  100  oceangoing  tankers.  Remem- 
ber tins  record  has  been  achieved  on  top  of 
the  Kisantlc  naval  construction  program. 

We  are  building  merchant  ships  four  times 
as  fa.st  as  they  are  being  sunk.  The  mer- 
chant fleet  of  the  United  States  is  growing 
so  rapidly  that  we  are  shipping  and  deliver- 
ing more  cargo  than  ever  before  in  history. 
But  we  still  need  more  ships  and  still  more 
ships  to  carry  out  the  unconditional  sur- 
render war  plans  of  the  United  Nattoiis. 

Of  course,  conditions  are  entirely  different 
now  from  those  existing  in  World  War  No.  1, 
but  only  by  comparison  with  our  achieve- 
ments then  can  we  grasp  the  progress  of  our 
effort  now.  In  World  War  No.  1  our  forces 
were  eciuipped  in  vrry  larce  part  by  arms  and 
munitions  lend-leased  to  us  by  our  allies. 
In  this  war  we  iiave  had  to  assume  the  bur- 
den not  only  of  equipping  our  own  troops 
but  of  helping  equip  our  allies. 

We  have,  for  example,  shipped  to  lend- 
lea.^e  coimtries  almost  twice  as  many  motor 
vehicles  a.s  we  produced  for  ourselves  alone 
in  the  last  war  If  all  these  vehicles  were 
parked  bumper  to  bumper,  they  would  reach 
twice  across  N(.)rth  America. 

In  all  World  War  No.  1  we  produced  1 
piece  of  artillery  for  each  1,100  men  In  the 
Army.  In  World  War  No  2  we  produced  1 
piece  of  artillery  for  each  45  soldiers,  and 
remember  that  we  have  and  need  an  army 
almost  twice  as  large.  We  have  made  100.000 
pieces  of  antiaircraft  cannon. 

In  the  month  of  May  this  year  we  pro- 
duced three  times  as  many  pieces  of  artillery 
for  eround  troops  as  we  did  in  all  19  months 
of    the   last    war. 

Our  production  of  high  explosive  powder 
has  been  six  times  greater  than  during  the 
last  war. 

Because  we  were  unprepared  we  had  the 
tremendous  tiusk  of  providing  training 
camfxs  By  April  1  of  this  year  we  had  spent 
$10  000  000  000  m  buying  land  and  In  building 
all  over  the  United  States  airfields  and 
training  camps  such  as  you  have  here  at 
Camp  Croft  We  provided  housing  for 
5  000,000   men. 

In  modern  war  we  must  have  machine 
guns  for  airplanes,  machine  guns  for  anti- 
aircraft, and  for  ground  trt)ops  Between 
Jtine  1.  1940.  and  June  1.  1941,  our  ordnance 
plants  turned  out  25.000  machine  guns  and 
submachine  guns  Th"  year  following  we 
turned  out  700.000.  Between  June  1,  1942. 
and  the  present  date  we  turned  out  1  500,000. 
bringing  our  total  to  2,225,000  since  America 
began   to   rearm 

From  these  figures  the  enemy  wlff  get  very 
little  comfort.  From  them  he  can  draw  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  number  of  ma- 
chine guns  we  Will  make  In  the  next  year, 
America    means    business. 

Every  day  our  bombers  and  the  bombers 
Of  our  allies  are  flying  on  their  offensive  mis- 
sions over  enemy  lines — over  Germany,  over 
Italy,  over  the  war-won  Island  pcjsse.ssions  of 
the  Japanese.  Constantly  we  are  stepping 
up  the  number  of  our  planes  and  the  pound- 
age of  their  destructlveness  In  the  3-ycar 
period  we  have  manufactured  44,830,000 
bomtw.     Included  In  this  figure  are  our  in- 


cendiary bombs,  but  Inclr-ded  also  are  block- 
busters welglilnp  Irom  tw  i  to  four  thoutand 
pounds  and  capable  of  laying  In  ruin  the 
enemy's  ports   his  factories    his  ft  rMfiiatlons. 

Lt  me  give  you  some  idea  of  wnat  we  have 
in  store  for  our  enemies  A  week  aeo  last 
night  there  occurred  the  gteaiest  and  most 
devastating  raid  In  history  The  Germans 
know  what  It  did  to  Dortmund  and  its  war 
industries.  Our  bombing  strengih  is  being 
added  with  Increasing  Intensity  to  the 
strength  of  the  British  The  tonnage  of 
bombs  that  we  have  already  pi  educed  Is  suffi- 
cient to  load  our  planes  for  542  raids  the  size 
of  the  Df^rtmund  raid  and  we  are  producing 
m<'re  every  day      America  mean.":  biL'^iness. 

For  the  7  years  preceding  June  1940,  while 
we  were  building  automobiles  and  refrigera- 
tors. Hitler  was  building  airplanes  He  relied 
U'on  those  planes  to  enslave  the  world. 
American  skill  and  energy  are  producing 
planes  to  fr»e  the  world. 

Between  June  1.  1940.  and  June  1.  1941, 
wo  made  10.143  airplanes.  Between  June  1, 
1941,  and  June  1.  1942,  we  made  30.248  air- 
planes; and  between  June  1,  1942  and  today 
we  made  almost  6"  000. 

I  have  Sfime  bad  news  for  the  man  Mr. 
Churchill  calls  Corporal  Hitler.  I  have  some 
bad  news  fur  the  Japanese  too.  I  am  per- 
mitted to  announce  that  the  one-hundred- 
thousandth  airplane  manufactured  since  we 
began  our  war  production  program  came  off 
the  assembly  line  today. 

Do  you  remember  hgw  the  Nazi  and  Japa- 
nese propagandist  sc  flt d  when  President 
Roosevelt  first  announced  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  build  100.000  planes?  Well,  they  do 
not  scoff  now  They  know  that  America 
means  business. 

I  cannot  tell  you  h<jw  many  of  these  planes 
are  bombers,  how  many  are  flehter  planes, 
how  many  are  training  planes  and  cargo 
planes.  That  Is  a  military  secret  But  I  can 
tell  you  that  In  the  beginning  of  our  program 
the  proportion  of  trainers  was  large  Since 
that  time  our  planes  have  become  heavier 
and  heavier  The  proportion  of  bombers  and 
fighters  has  become  steadily  hlc.her,  and  tliey 
are  bigger  and  more  devastating. 

I  will  make  no  prediction  about  the  num- 
ber of  planes  we  will  produce  in  the  next  12 
months  ^  You  may  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. Our  planes  today  are  being  piloted  not 
only  by  our  own  men,  but  by  Russians  and 
British  and  Chinese,  and,  yes.  by  Frenchmen, 
and  Poles  and  Czechs,  too.  We  have  sent 
th.iusands  to  the  air  forces  of  our  allies  and 
will  send  thousands  more  But  to  keep  up 
day  and  night  bombinR  nealnst  the  Nazis  and 
the  Japs  we  must  continue  to  step  up  our 
production. 

Russia  and  Britain  are  both  producing 
planes  in  tremendous  numl)ers  in  their  own 
factories  Not  only  America,  but  all  the 
Allies  mean  business.  Our  combined  might 
will  drive  the  Axis  from  the  skies,  and  hold 
a  protect  I  Vf  umbrella  over  our  ground  forces 
as  they  triumphantly  march  to  the  roads  that 
lead  to  Tokyo,  to  Berlin,  and  to  victory. 

It  has  not  been  so  very  long  ago  that  we 
were  told  by  some  who  claimed  to  have  special 
knowledge  that  the  German?"  had  a  peculiar 
genius  for  air  power  and  that  neither  Britain 
nor  America  singly  or  Jointly  could  beat  them 
In   the  air. 

But  the  history  of  this  war  is  proving  that 
the  Nazi's  genius  In  the  air  is  no  greater  than 
th-  geniu*  of  a  gangster  with  a  gun  against 
an   unarmed   victim. 

Before  this  war  is  over.  Hitler  will  learn 
as  the  psalmist  foretold: 

"Behold,  he  travalleth  with  Iniquity;  yea, 
he  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  brought  lorth 
falsehood  He  hath  made  a  pit.  and  digged  it, 
and  Is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made. 
His  mischief  shall  return  upon  hl.s  own  head, 
and  his  violence  shall  come  down  upon  hn 
own  pate." 
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But  «il8  IB  no  time  for  overoonfWence. 
Remember  to  Jun.  1941.  HlUer  wa.  over- 
confident  It  was  Hitler'*  overoonlldence 
which  caused  Wm  to  »tt«:lt  RUBsla  and  gave 
US  the  time  to  catch  up  in  our  prepaiatlona. 

Thua  far  we  are  only  on  the  outer  frtngea 
of  thte  war  bo  far  as  peraonal  deprlvBtlon  on 
the  home  front  and  the  \om  of  blood  on  th« 
battle  front  are  concerned.  We  ha^e  been  In 
th»«  war  alrooBt  a*  long  as  we  were  In  the  last 
war  So  far  ova  casualties  In  this  war  hare 
been  only  86.8Ca.  Our  casualties  in  the  last 
^ar  totaled  233,184      Thla  will    be   a   much 

tougher  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  own  mind  but 
the  American  people  will  strel  themaelTcs  for 
the  U)ugh  weckB  and  months  that  lie  ahe^. 
Alreadv  the  mothers  who  have  »o«t  sons  hare 
ahown  the  mettle  which  makes  America  great. 

Let  me  read  you  some  llnea  that  came  to 
me  from  a  letter  by  a  mother  whame  home  is 
m  Aiken  and  whose  son  waa  killed  In  Guadal- 
canal. .  ^     -       J 

"One  of  the  first  things  I  thought  of  and 
said  when  I  heard  about  George,  wa*  that  It 
U  not  the  length  of  time  we  Utc.  but  how 
we  live  and  what  we  do  with  our  ll^ea  that 
counts  ■  It  would  not  have  been  fair  for 
other  boys  to  haTe  given  their  Uws  and  not 
one  of  oui%.  Thank  God.  be  bad  courage 
enough  to  glre  his  life  for  what  he  knew  waa 

right" 

There  are  thouaands  of  mothera  Juat  like 
this  one.  They  are  Amenca'a  anawer  to  the 
AXiS  propaganda  that  we  are  too  soft,  too 
weak,  and  too  indifferent  to  our  Ubertlea  to 
mAke  the  sacrlflcee  which  must  be  made  be- 
fore victory  la  won 

We  have  a  long,  hard  road  ahead  The 
hardest  fighting  Is  yet  to  come.  We  have  not 
yet  a  firm  foothold  anywhere  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  eacludlng  Russia.  Japan  still 
holds  her  stolen  empire  rich  in  vital  war  re- 
aoUTtrea.  Thousands  of  our  boys  are  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  Philippines  and  the  flag  of  the 
Jap&neae  a«grewor  files  In  place  at  Old  Glory 
over  Corregidor 

There  can  be  no  cheer  In  American  hearts 
until  the  Naus  are  crushed  in  Europe  and  the 
Nipponese  Jn  the  Pacific,  untU  China  is  free 
from  aggression,  and  Quezon,  MacArthur,  and 
WainwTlcht  march  In  Ulumph  through  the 
streets  of  Manila. 

In  fact,  we  are  Just  entering  the  crltloal 
period  of  war  Hitherto  our  ener^ea  have 
been  largely  engaged  In  production  In  prepa- 
ration for  attack  Now  we  muat  not  only 
keep  up  our  production  and  increase  It  at 
critical  points,  but  we  must  assume  a  major 
part  m  the  all-out  military  operaUons  against 
the  enemy.  We  must  keep  np  our  all-out 
production  at  the  same  time  that  mUllons  of 
our  men  are  engJiged  in  all-out  attacks  This 
wlU  put  stresses  and  strains  on  our  military 
machine,  on  our  civilian  economy,  on  our 
private  lives.  We  must  streamline  our  gov- 
ernmental operations. 

We  must  act  with  greater  dispatch  and 
greater  efficiency  than  ever  We  must  learn 
to  work,  to  fight,  to  sacrifice  together  as  we 
have  never  dotw  before  We  must  accept 
willingly  and  gladly  a  self -discipline  to  which 
we  are  not  by  tradition  •\ccU8tomed 

Masses  of  men  and  women  cannot  work 
together  if  they  are  alwaya  thinking  whether 
the  other  fellow  is  doing  his  part  Masses  of 
men  and  women  can  work  effectively  to- 
gether only  if  ihey  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
outdo  each  other  In  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon effort  The  American  people  on  the 
farms.  In  the  factories,  and  In  the  mine*,  as 
well  as  at  the  battle  front,  must  work  u- 
gcther  as  one  team 

Tour  Government  baa  no  right  to  call  upon 
you  to  work  as  a  team  If  it  U  nut  going  to 
demand  of  Government  officials  that  they 
work  as  a  team  I  admit  that  officials  of  the 
Govet  nment  have  made  mistakes.  That  Is  to 
be  expected  of  human  belacs.    But  tbe  peo- 


ple have  a  right  to  expect  Oowemmetit 
clals  to  sacrlfloe  aU  prtda  of  opinion  and  co- 
operate nist  as  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  required  to  cooperate. 

We  muat  be  Just.  There  have  been  con- 
troversies m  government.  But  that  these 
controversies  and  their  effect  upon  tbe  war 
effort  have  been  greaUy  exaggerated  is  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  atatement  I  have 
made  at  our  progress. 

The  President  has  taken  new  and  resolute 
action  designed  to  unify  and  soUdify  our  war 
efforta  here  on  the  home  front.  As  part  of 
this  action,  he  has  designated  me  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization.  Later 
this  week  the  Wax  MobUlzatlon  Committee 
will  meet.  UntU  that  meeUng  I  can  make 
no  statement  aa  to  our  plan,  but  I  pledge 
you  that  I  shall  do  all  In  my  power  to  bring 
about  the  same  ooordlnation  of  efforts  among 
the  drtlians  in  governmental  agencies  that 
exists  on  the  military  fronts. 

Victory  In  war  cannot  be  achieved  cheaply 
We  must  pay  dearly  for  our  victory  with  the 
Uves  of  our  fighting  men.  We  must  also  pay 
for  our  victory  by  unremitting  and.  when 
need  be  unrewarded  toU  on  the  home  front. 
We  must  also  pay  for  victory  by  wUling  sacri- 
fice of  the  things  we  can  do  without  We. 
must  demonstrate  that  we  are  worthy  of  our 
freedom  by  our  unwlUlngness  to  wotk.  to 
fight  and.  if  need  be.  to  die  for  our  freedom. 
We  must  so  conduct  ouraelves  that  future 
generations  wlU  speak  of  the  men  and  women 
of  1943  as  we  speak  of  the  men  and  women 
of  1776. 


In  Time  of  War  We  Mutt  Prepare 
for  Peace 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  >!  *BAMa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  1  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  2i).19i3 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  ol  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "In  Time  of  War  We  Must  Prepare 
for  Peace."  deUvered  by  me  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  at  the  alumni  ban- 
quet, on  Saturday,  May  29.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  felloe's: 
uf  rata  or  WAa  w«  must  paEPARi  roa  piace 

I  appiecUte  the  boxior  you  have  done  me  to 
Baking  me  to  apeak  to  you  It  la  also  a  happy 
privilege. 

My  strength  U  renewed  and  my  spbrli  re- 
freshed by  each  contact  with  our  great  uni- 
veralty  It  la  like  hearing  an  old  melody  to 
walk  amid  the  familiar  scenes  and  tread 
again  the  hallowed  gniniMl. 

In  my  university  days  our  graduates  went 
forth  with  high  hopee  of  personal  sucoeas 
and  advancement  in  an  Invltliig  world  To- 
day our  young  men  and  women  go  from  these 
peaceful  scenes  to  Woody  battlefields  in  the 
•teaming  Jungiea,  the  baming  deaerU,  and 
the  frozen  Arctic  wastes.  To  save  our  Na- 
tion they  muat  forget  themaelves  and  their 
personal  fortunes,  and  turn  their  b«cka  upon 
all  their  loved  onea  and  all  domestic  )oy8. 

We  brought  this  tate  upon  them  by  our 
own  mistakes.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
resolve  in  our  bevta  that  we  sbaU  sustain 
and    aapiiort    tbem    to    the    limit    at    our 


strength.    We  must  re«olv«,  and  we  must 
to  it  that  never  aealn  abfall  a  whote  _ 
tlon  go  forth  to  travail  and  sorrow,  to  aufler- 
Ing,  mutllaUon  and  death. 

Our  immediate  duty  U  to  win  tlje  "WM-  to 
the  rti«te«t  poaaible  time  and  with  the  leaat 
poBBlMe  loss  of  life.  Our  lasWng  obllgBtioti 
Is  to  make  sure  that  peace,  the  fruit  of  ric- 
tory,  to  not  lost.  It  cantwt  be  endured  that 
all  m  vain  our  ftoeat  and  otir  bra-veet  shall 
moulder  In  the  Jungle  or  lie  burled  beneath 
the  burning  sands. 

The  victories  of  war  will  be  barren  K  we 
fall  to  vrln  the  peace.  Last  time,  our  failure 
to  win  the  peace  brought  tragedy  to  us  and 
to  millions.  This  time,  such  a  failure  might 
well  prove  the  end  of  our  civilization  and  the 
death  of  all  our  race 

In  George  Washington's  day  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the    other    were    consrtfnt    and   unremtttiiig 
guardians  of  our  country      Even  In  the  days 
of  Woodro-w  Wilson  these  two  wide  oceans 
were  cfTectlve  barriers  against  our  enemies. 
Today,  the  airplane  has  terribly  diminished 
the  effectiveness  of  those  barriers.    The  de- 
velopment ol  the   planes  of  tomorrow  will 
make   the   oceans   of  no   account.    Greater 
and  mightier  planes,  with  their  death -dealing 
bombs  and  lethal  weapons,  will  bring  death 
and  destrucUon  to  the  United  States,  even 
as  they  now  bum  and  destroy  Germany  by 
day  and  by  night. 

We  cannot  Isolate  ourselves.  The  world  Is 
too  smaU  There  Is  no  remote  place  to  which 
we  can  withdraw.  The  airplane  and  the 
radio,  rapid  transportation,  and  Inatantane- 
ous  oommunlcatlon.  dealt  a  death  blow  to 
Ifiolationiam.  Aa  a  means  of  preventing  war. 
isolaUonism  died  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  IMl. 

laolationism  can  no  longer  afford  us  pro- 
tection, but  the  idea  of  isolationism  can  and 
will  bring  us  many  dangers.     It  has  already 
brtnicht  them.    Because  of  our  laolatlontsm, 
we  had  no  part  to  the  events  that  led  up  to 
the  First  World  War;  we  had  no  part  In  the 
events  that  led  up  to  the  preaent  World  War. 
We  missed  oiu-  opportunity  to  prevent  these 
wara.    If  we  had  reallaed  that  teoiationlain 
Is  an  illusion,  we  woiUd  have  taken  our  part 
to  world  ailalrv  and  aiiaped  a  peaceful  world. 
Economically,  the  airplane  and  the  radio, 
rapid  transportation  and  Instantaneous  ooaa- 
munlcatlon  have  made  the  world  one  com- 
mon ndghborhood.    PoUtlcaUy,  however,  ttoe 
world  la  not  one.  but  consists  of  many  aepe- 
rate  unlta     DlBputes  between  such  imlts  are 
toevltable.     Those  disputes  must  be  setUed 
by  law  rather  than  by  violence,  by  peaceful 
procedure  rather  than  by  war  If  our  chil- 
dren are  to  escape  Wotld  War  No  3. 

E»roXessor  KeUer.  of  Tale,  a  disUnguiahed 
authority  on  social  science,  tells  us  that  the 
gKwth   of  clvlllaatlon   consists  In   the   en- 
Urgement  of  the  peace  group     He  reminds  us 
that  the  earliest  peace  group  was  the  family. 
The  head  at  the  family  laid  down  the  law 
and  enforced  it.  thus  ke^ng  peace  within 
tbe  family  group.    ThU  form  of  family  gov- 
ernment is  exempltfled  to  the  Patrlarehs  of 
the  Old  Testament.     Then  came  the  village 
community,     composed     of     a     number     of 
families,  with  its  govsrnment  and  Its  court 
of  Justice.     Afterwarda  came  the  State,  com- 
posed ol  a  number  of  coramtmttlea.  and  then 
the  naUon.  cocipoaed  of  **tes. 

As  Professor  Keller  says,  "Ttoese  names — 
family,  rUlage.  sUte.  naUoo— are.  of  course, 
merely  symbol*  al  the  wrtous  sucoesrtve  in- 
creases to  the  stae  of  the  peace  group,  typical 
of  most  hUtortcal  developments." 

When  we  had  no  larger  peace  group  than 
the  famUy,  we  had  family  lighttng  agalmt 
family,  ■▼en  In  oar  time,  we  h»v  s^n 
family  feuds  la  the  mountains  oC  Kentucky, 
because  there  wm  not  effective  gov^nment 
to   prevent   Interfamlly    Agbtlng.     Ukewise, 


Ei'-ht   mlJes   awr\y   was   a    ship  of   our   fleet. 
Wuh  the  use  of  the  radar  uur  ship  with  Its 


uge  ()i  ineir  apsxruciiveness  in  ine  a-year 
period  we  have  manufactured  44.830.000 
bombs.     Included  In  Ibis  figure  are  our  In* 


His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own  hend. 
and  his  violence  shall  come  down  upon  bii 
own  pate." 
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when  there  has  been  no  larger  peace  group 
than  the  village  or  municipality,  we  have 
had  war  between  cities.  Theie  were  inter- 
urban  wars  In  ancient  Greece  and  the  citUs 
of  Medieval  Italy  often  were  at  war.  In  the 
same  way,  when  the  largest  peace  group  Is 
the  state  or  province,  we  have  wars  between 
these  units.  Finally,  when  the  largest  group 
Is  the  nation,  we  have  International  war 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  have 
only  International  war  And  International 
war  can  be  ubolished  by  precisely  the  same 
processes  by  which  the  wars  between  smaller 
peace  groups  were  abolished-  International 
wars  Will  be  abolished  through  the  establish- 
ment of  machinery  tliat  will  provide  proce- 
dure for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  dis- 
agreements between   nations. 

All  the  old  methods,  such  as  Isolationism, 
balance-of-power  diplomacy.  Imperialism, 
peace  pacts,  and  nonaggresslon  agreements, 
have  been  tried  again  and  ai?aln  and  always 
have  failed.  They  have  failed  because  they 
could  not  settle  disputes  or  else  could  not 
enforce  settlements  when  th"y  had  been 
made. 

If  there  is  to  be  r.ope  of  peace,  there  must 
be  a  collective  world  securliy  system,  with 
an  organization  of  the  peace-loving  nations 
with  power  to  adjudicate  and  enforce  Its 
decrees. 

To  this  end.  Senator  Hatch,  cf  New  Mexico, 
Senatcr  Ball,  of  Minnesota.  Senator  Burton, 
of  Ohio,  and  I  have  Introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate  to  advise  the  President  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  summoning  representatives 
of  the  United  Nations  to  moetlng.s.  to  form 
an  orqanlzation  and  set  up  machinery  for 
settlement  of  International  disputes  without 
resort  to  war,  to  provide  for  United  Nations 
military  force  for  the  Immediate  suppression 
of  any  future  attempt  at  military  aggression 
by  any  nation,  and  to  require  every  member 
nation  of  the  organization  to  commit  Itself 
to  .seek  no  territorial  aggrandizement 

The  resolution  wa.s  introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate because  the  Sen.ite.  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, will  have  the  final  determination  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  of  what  we  shall  do  ab^ut 
the  p.^ace  It  was  the  S<nate  that  defeated 
the  Vers.illles  Treaty,  that  refu.sed  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  play  its  part  as  a 
member  of  the  Leas^ue  of  Nations,  and  meet 
Its  -etponsibllity  In  preventing  war  and 
maintaining  peace  in  the  world 

Today  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  other 
United  Naticns  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to 
what  part.  If  any.  the  United  States  will  play 
In   shaping    the   peace   after   the    war   and    In 
helping    to    build    a    decent    world        These 
leaders  and  peoples  are  fearful  that  the  elec- 
tion of  last   November  was  a  repudiation  of 
President   Rocsevelfs   foreign    policy   of   col- 
laboration      Many  think  that  the  people  of 
the   United   States    In    that   election   decided 
that   the   United  States   would  do   this  time 
as  It   did   last   time— walk  out  on  any  Joint 
action   of  the   nations   to  set   up   machinery 
to  In.sure  peace       Tlie  e  leaders  and  peoples 
feel  that  last  Novembers  election  was  anala- 
gous  to  the  election  of  Novemoer  1918.  which 
proved  to  be  the  first  chapter  of  the  tragic 
story  '-■hlch  ended  with  the  dramatic  defeat 
of   the   Versailles  Treaty   on   the   floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate 

Many  of  the  United  Nations  are  now  pur- 
suing two  courses,  one  course  based  on  the 
Idea  that  the  United  States  will  collaborate 
with  the  other  nations  in  maintaining  the 
peace,  and  the  other  course  b.ised  on  the  Idea 
that  the  United  States  will  return  to  its  iso- 
"  itlonlsm  If  this  situation  Is  permitted 
to  continue,  some  of  the  nations  will  take 
■tops  or  make  commitments  which  will  em- 
barrass. If  not  make  impossible,  the  formula- 
tion of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

The  only  body  In  the  world  that  can  clarify 
the  situation  and  keep  open  and  unimpeded 
the  pathway  to  pe.ice  is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.    The  Senate  alone  can  let  the 


world  know  that  the  United  States  will  col- 
laborate in  an  organization  for  peace 

In  time  of  war  we  must  prepare  for  peace 
Conditions  are  now  far  more  favorable  for 
HRreement  and  cooperation  among  the  na- 
tions than  they  will  be  aft  r  the  war  is  fin- 
ished. Today,  kindred  forces  and  Identity  of 
Interest  diaw  the  United  Nations  t-ifether. 
These  forces  Include  our  common  caii.se  of 
freedom  and  our  conunon  enemies,  and  the 
urgent  necessity  of  effective  mobilization  of 
our  combined  resotiices  lo  win  the  war 

Once  the  war  ends  some  of  the  forces  which 
make  for  unity  and  cooperation  will  disap- 
pear and  others  will  lose  much  of  their 
potency.  If  the  past  be  a  guide  for  the 
future,  the  forces  winch  make  for  division 
rather  than  for  unity  will  become  ascend. int. 
Economic  rivalry,  nationalistic  feeling,  ar.d 
pressing  domestic  problems  will  Ineviably 
come  to  the  front,  and  they  will  divide  the 
nations 

For  some  years  men  saw  clearly  the  forces 
of  war  and  destruction  sweeping  the  nations 
closer  and  closer  to  the  brink  of  this  present 
war.  but  they  stood  powerless  'o  prevent  the 
tragedy  because  there  was  no  machinery  and 
no  organized  force  to  bring  to  play  against 
•  these  sinister  forces. 

The  League  of  Nations  failed  for  several 
reasons  One  re  ison  was  that  the  United 
States  was  not  a  member.  Anotlicr  reason 
was  that  It  Imposed  political  obligations  but 
provided  .-'o  economi-  benefits.  A  third  rea- 
son was  that  It  could  act  only  by  unanimous 
consent.  But  the  League's  most  fatal  defect 
was  the  fact  that  It  could  adjudicate  and 
rendi.T  decisions,  but  hr.d  no  organized  force 
with  which  to  enforce  Its  dcciees. 

We  had  a  similar  experience  In  our  early 
American  history.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  Continental  Congress 
could  make  laws  but  had  no  power  to  en- 
force them  It  quickly  became  evident  a 
nation  thus  formed  c  )Uld  not  endure  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  people,  throu^'h 
their  representatives,  gathered  at  Philadel- 
phia and  gave  us  the  Federal  Constitution, 
With  power  In  the  Federal  Government  to 
enforce  its  laws. 

No  organization  can  be  stronger  than  Its 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  If  It  has  no 
such  power  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  Us  members,  and  at  best  becomes  merely  a 
debating  society. 

There  must  be  power  to  use  force  Imme- 
diately to  suppress  any  at;gressor  nation      If 
Japan   had    been   stopped    by   organized   force 
when    she    moved    into    Manchuria,    If    Italy 
had  been  repelled   by  organized  force  when 
she  started  to  Invade   Ethiopia.   If  Germany 
had    been    turned    back    in    the    beginning   of 
her  aggression  by  a  well -organized   force,  the 
whole   world   would   not   now   be  engulfed   In 
war.     Just    as    a    city    police    force    preserves 
order  and  prevents  wholesale  riots  and  city- 
wlde  -tawlessness,   sti  an   International   police 
force  would  preserve  the  order  and  peace  of 
the  world  and  prevent  war. 

The  resolution  wbJch  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  Introduced  in  the  Senate  starts  the 
United  States  along  the  only  way  upon  which 
the  light  of  hope  shines — the  way  of  a  world 
organization  built  upon  the  Atlantic  Char- 
tci  and  the  "four  freedoms,"  Aith  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  peoples  everywhere,  and  with 
each  member  nation  committed  to  seek  no 
territorial  aggrandizement  We  would  form 
a  world  organization  strong  enough  to  ad- 
minister Justice  and  enforce  order  among  the 
nations. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
wait  and  take  no  steps  at  this  time  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  such  an  organization 
Wait  for  what?  For  war  weariness  and  dis- 
illusionment, economic  rivalry,  nationalistic 
feelings,  and  pressing  domestic  problems  to 
make  Impossible  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation  of   nations   to   secure    an   enduring 


peace?  Walt  for  the  return  of  that  Ifiola- 
tlonlsm  which  allowed  us  to  be  swept  Into 
two  terrible  wars? 

There  1<  a  time  for  all  things — for  planting 
and  for  harvcstmg,  for  planning  and  for  exe- 
cution. Ideas  and  plans  need  tline  to  grow 
and  be  n^irtired.  Just  as  crops  need  time  to 
grow  and  to  ripen.  Deliberate  and  vell- 
consldered  plans  have  a  far  better  chance  ol 
SUCC13S  th m  hasty  and  ill-considered  schemes 
If  we  wait  unMl  peace  has  come,  to  plan  lor 
peace,  ovir  plans  will  be  found  wanting  If 
we  tak'-  11'  lorward  step  until  we  have  a  per- 
fect plan  we  shall  make  no  move  at  all;  the 
rush  of  events  will  overwhelm  us 

The  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  jtates  did  not  have  a  perfect  con- 
stltutlo.j  In  mind  on  the  day  of  their  assem- 
bly. If  they  had  walt.-d  upon  that  miracle, 
our  pn.-  nt  form  of  government  would  never 
have  Co  ne  Into  being. 

We  k  .  iw  now  there  are  many  things  that 
can  be  lone  to  prevent  an  aggressor  nation 
from  making  war  Deny  such  a  nation  steel, 
alumli  i;:n  and  oil  and  you  stall  its  war  ma- 
chine. When  It  first  begins  Us  warlike  prep- 
arations, subject  its  citizens  to  economic 
pressure  from  all  the  associated  nations,  and 
those  preparations  for  war  will  be  aoandoned. 

We  must  plan  and  build  the  machinery 
and  organization  for  peace,  or  peace  will 
Catch  u.s  unprepared. 

The  United  Nations  await  Americas  de- 
cision We  cannot  afford  to  delay  in  giv- 
ing it.  The  consequences  of  delay  are  too 
dreadful.  This  horror  of  war,  this  fate  of 
death  for  our  youth,  of  brt  ken  bodies  and 
disordered  minds,  must  not  face  us  again. 

The  voices  which  quote  George  Washing- 
ton's disapproval  of  entangling  alliances  have 
a  hollow  sound.  George  Washington  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  organization  In  the 
small  and  remote  world  of  his  day.  The 
Thirteen  Colonies  v.cre  net  as  clo.se  together 
then  as  the  whole  world  Ls  now.  Geograph- 
ical limitations  and  difficulties  of  travel 
made  unpractical  a  world  grouping  then  to 
preserve  order.  The  fires  of  conflict  in 
Europe  could  have  raged  tor  weeks  before  the 
Colonists  ever  heard  of  It.  But  the  very 
same  conditions  of  propinquity  and  common 
neighborhood  which  led  Washington  to  ad- 
vocate the  union  ol  the  Thirteen  States  would 
lead  him  n^jw  to  urge  an  organization  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world 

I  have  been  reading  again  the  speeches 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  explaining  the  League  of 
Nations  and  pleading  for  our  cooperation  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  the  build- 
ing of  an  orderly  world  All  those  speeches 
are  difTcrent,  yet  the  burden  and  the  mes- 
sage of  each  Is  this:  "If  we  do  not  cooperate 
and  play  our  part  In  building  an  enduring 
peace,  our  sons  will  again  fight  and  die  In 
the  welter  and  blood  of  far-away  battlefields  • 
We  see  today  how  prophetic  was  Woodrow 
Wilson's  vision  And  as  I  think  of  him  there 
come  to  me  the  lines  of  the  poet: 

They  told  me,  Heraclltus,  they  toJd  me  you 

were  dead: 
They   brought  me   bitter   news  to  hear  and 

bitter  tears  to  shed 
I    wept    Ob    1    remembered    how    citen    you 

and  I 

Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  hlm^ 

down  the  sky. 
Now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carlan 

guest. 

A  handful  of  gray  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at 

rest. 
Still  are  thy  silent   voices,  thy  nightingales 

awake — 
For  death  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he 

cannot  take. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  nightingales  are  still 
awake.  If  we  fall  to  heed  their  voices  we 
shall  go  headlong  luto  a  Thud  World  War. 


be  expected  of  human  betofs.    But  the  peo-   |  •ad    wpiiort 


to   the    uimt    ck 


our 
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The  stage  Is  set  for  the  United  Statae  to 
play  ber  part  In  the  establishment  of  a  new 
world  We  have  the  power  and  we  have  the 
wiiOon.  We  have  proved  It  In  the  paat  by 
bulldxng  a  mighty  land  of  freedom  arid  of 
opportunity,  not  with  any  "^e  race  but  with 
oeopJos  gathered  from  all  the  races  of  the 
earth  If  we  could  build  thU  NaUon  from 
all  these  peoplea.  si-.-ely  we  can  build  upon  a 
Itxrger  scale,  and  lead  the  peoples  of  the  world 
out  of  anarchy  and  away  from  death  into  a 
world  where  aU  people  may  live  in  peace. 
under  law  and  Justice. 

The  responsibility  is  yours  and  mine,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  American  to  make 
certain  that  the  youth  of  America  may  not 
again  be  forced  to  Journey  to  the  far  ends  of 
the  earth  and  give  up  their  lives.  I^i  ik 
prepare  now.  I/et  us  have  a  peace  so  ordered 
HI  d  established  that  our  children  and  gen- 
erations to  come  he  net  ccmpelled  v^  cower 
in  darkness,  but  may  walk  upright  in  a  world 
of  freedom  and  of  liglit. 


Why  a  Committee  on  Peace  Aim*  Should 
BeOeated 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
speech  will  be  made  by  a  man  who  wants 
to  be  a  Christian  and  '.'ho  above  all  things 
else  would  like  to  see  the  ChrisUan  forces 
of  the  world  called  into  action,  so  that 
their  powerful  po^eaUal  influence  miRht 
be  used  to  bring  this  awful  World  War 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  to  estab- 
lish thereafter  a  permanent  peace  of 
Justice,  based  on  the  everlasting  lounda- 
Lion  ol  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  are  waging 
war  with  only  half  of  our  resources  when 
we  fail  to  state  our  peuce  aims  to  the 
world.    We  need  to  make  it  very  clear 
to  the  enslaved  subjects  of  totalitarian 
oppression  that  we  do  not  hate  them 
but  that  we  sympathize  with  them  and 
want  to  help  them,  so  that  they  may 
overthrow   their  tyrannical  rulers  and 
take  their  rightful  places  in  a  free  world 
society  as  emancipated  men  and  women. 
When  we  get  to  the  people  of  enemy 
countries  the  idea  that  our  quarrel  is 
not  with  them  but  with  their  rulers; 
that  we  are  friends  of  theirs— the  peo- 
ple—and will  help  them  In  every  way 
we  can  in  the  dlflOcult  problems  of  re- 
construction if  they  wiU  get  rid  of  their 
unconscionable   masters,  we  wiU   have 
taken  a  long  step  toward  winning  the 
war     We    will    have    unlesished    forces 
that  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 

against.  ,      ,  ^. 

We  need  to  show  to  the  people  of  the 
oppressed  lands,  especially  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan,  a  vision  of  Chiistiamty 
and  the  tremendous  possibihties  of 
bringing  relief  to  them-  and  their  loved 
ones  by  an  application  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. When  the  embattled  hosts  of 
Christianity  get  that  message  across  to- 
talitiirian  governments  will  begin  to 
crumble. 


When  God  moves  into  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan— Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Tojo 

will  move  out. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  have  two 

powerful  weapons  which  we  can  use  in 

winning  this  war — 

First.  The  weapon  of  military  might. 

Second.  The    weapon     of     legitimate 

propaganda. 

We  are  making  effective  use  of  the 
former  weapon,  the  weapon  of  military 
might.  The  products  of  our  war  fac- 
tories are  on  every  front.  Our  men  are 
giving  a  splendid  accounting  of  them- 
selves in  every  theater  of  war. 

Of  the  latter  wCTipon — the  weapon  of 
propa.canda- we  are  making  no  adequate 
use.  nor  hardly  any  use  at  all,  compared 
with  the  possibihties  such  a  weapon 
really  affords.  The  weapon  of  miiiLary 
might  is  limited  by  manpower,  natural 
resources,  and  technological  equipment. 
The  vv-eapon  of  propaganda  is  limited 
only  by  the  validity  of  our  cause  and  the 
range  of  our  ingenuity. 

The   only   flaw    in   the   recent   great 
speech  of  Winston  Chiu-chill  before  the 
Congress  at  Washington  was  the  omis- 
sion of  any  reference  to  peace  aims  and 
the  blessings  that  will  come  to  the  world 
if  the  United  Nations  win.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  some  future  address,  not 
too   long   deferred,  he   will    devote  his 
magnificent  powers  of  e^cpression  to  that 
theme.     A  speech  by  him  of  this  kind 
would  be  worth  many   battalions  and 
battleships  as  a  contribution  to  victory. 
It  was  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, mort  than  mihtary  might,  that  won 
the    ReviDlutionary   War.    Without    the 
clear-cut,  challenging  indictment  against 
British  oppression  drawn  by  Jefferson,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  that  war  could 
have  been  won.     The  IDeclaration  of  In- 
dependence? was  the  magnetic  ."^park  that 
rai.sed  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  colonists 
to  fever  heat  and  made  them  believe  that 
right  and  God  were  on  their  side.     The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  in- 
spiration that  prompted  every  lover  of 
freedom  from  Boston  to  Georgia  to  reach 
for    his    flintlock    rifle    and    swear    an 
eternal  oath  never  to  lay  it  down  until 
every  redcoat  was  chased  from  the  Amer- 
ican continent. 

When  the  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  a  statement 
of  grievances  and  peace  aims  of  the 
American  people,  it  took  the  first  im- 
portant stej.  toward  winning  the  revo- 
lutionary War;  and  when  a  tall.  lank, 
sandy-haired  Virginian  of  35  sat  up  at 
nights  in  a  room  In  Philadelphia  which 
he  had  rented  for  35  shillings  a  week 
and  with  a  quill  pen  put  into  writing  the 
immortal  declaration  of  the  committee  of 
which  he  was  spokesman,  he  did  more 
toward  victory  than  any  number  of  bat- 
talions could  have  done,  because  he  cre- 
ated in  the  hearts  of  the  colonists  a  spirit 
that  nothing  could  defeat. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  now  at 
hand  when  history  might  well  repeat  it- 
self and  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  people,  might 
▼ery  properly  take  the  lead  in  creating  a 
committee  on  peace  aims,  the  function 
of  which  would  be  to  draft  a  statement 
that  would  set  forth  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely the  reasons  tha^  impelled  us  and 
the  other  AUied  Nations  to  enter  the 


present  conflict  and  that  wiU  state  In 
language  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  exactly  why  we  are  fighting  and 
what  we  are  fighting  for. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  as  set   forth  in   the 
justifications  presented  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  a  few  days  ago,  is  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Unite^  Nations 
by  publishing  our  peace  aims  throu«!:h- 
out  the  world.    The  Office  of  War  In- 
formation showers   millions  of   ieaflets 
of  various  kinds  over  enemy  countries 
by  airplane  and  it  has  the  machineiy 
set  up  whereby  it  could  distribute  the 
United  Nations'  peace  aims  everywhere 
in  the  world,  but  when  I  interrogated 
the  spokesman  of  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation as  to  what  has  been   done 
along  that  hne  he  admitted  that  prac- 
tically nothing  has  been  done,  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  definite  authorized  state- 
ment as  to  what   the  United  Nations' 
peace  aims  are. 

How  important  it  is.  therefore,  tliat  a 
statement  of  United  Nations'  peace  aims 
shall  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  pave  the  way  for  the  draf tuig  of  such 
a  statement  I  introduced  on  March  8, 
1943,  a  resoluUcn  in  Congress,  known 
as  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  91,  of  tlie 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  the  text  of 
wliich  is  as  follows: 


Joint  resolution  to  create  a  committee  on 
peace  aims 
Be  it  resolved,  etc..  That  a  committee  on 
peace   alms   is   hereby   created,   to   be   com- 
posed as  follows:  Three  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  chosen  by  the  Vice  President;  three 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Bp«ker,   and    six    members    at    large    to    be 
chosen  by  the  President.    Of  the  six  memben 
to  be  chosen  by  the  President,  one  ahall  be  a 
woman,  one  shaU  be  a  representotlye  of  la- 
bor one  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  Ftd- 
erai    CouncU   of    Churches    In    America,   one 
shall    be    a    representative    ol    the    Catholic 
Churches  of  America,  one  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative  of   the   Jewish    religion,    and    the 
other  BhaU  be  a  representative  of  the  Stat« 
Department,  trained  to  the  field  of  foreign 

service.  ,,  „    _ 

Sbc  2.  This  committee  shall  prepare  a 
clear  definite  statement  erf  what  the  United 
Nations  are  fighting  for  and  the  peace  alma 
which  they  will  faithfully  execute  when  vic- 
tory comee  to  Allied  arms. 

Sec  8  When  this  statement  to  oompiet«a 
the  Secretary  of  BUte  ahall  transmit  the 
text  thereof  to  the  GuTemment*  of  <«"eai 
Britain  and  Britiah  Domintons.  Russia,  and 
China  If  those  Governments  consent  to  be- 
come signatories  no  further  negoUations  wiU 
be  reqtiired  and  the  statement  will  be  re- 
earded  as  a  finished  document  expressing  the 
views  and  purpoaes  of  all  of  the  United  Ha- 
tions.  The  sUtement  shaU  ^^  ^'f*: 
mltted  to  friendly  govemmenta  MDtia  Axm 
subjugation.     who«      adherence      may      oe 

Smc  4  If  any  one  of  the  United  Nations 
dissents  to  the  statement  or  any  of  its  pro- 
visions, the  President  shall  invite  the  gov- 
emmenU  of  the  United  Nations  to  «nd  de  e- 
gates  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington  to  oompoae  existing  differ- 
ences   and    agnee   on    a    modified   .t*t«ment 

which  all  can  sign.  ^„,„.„rt 

Sec  8  When  the  statement  is  completed 
and  approved  it  shaU  be  promulgated  aa  an 
official  declaration  stating  the  United  Na^- 
tions-  peace  aims,  and  copies  of  it  ahaU  be 
widely  dlstrtbuted  throughout  the  world. 

You  Will  note  that  this  resolution  pro- 
poses to  enlist  the  religious  forces  erf 
America  for  an  active  part  in  leading  the 


/ 


tiir   yniiiway    lu   jj<^.n.e   IS   ine  t>enate  01   the 
United  Slates.    The  Senate  alone  can  let  the 


make   impossible  the   formation  oi  an   asso- 
ciation  ol   nations   to   secure    an   enduring 


awake      If   we  fail   to  heed    their   voices   we 
shall  go  headlong  into  a  Timd  World  War. 
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world  out  of  r.s  morass  of  death,  destruc- 
tion, and  miseiy.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  three  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  draft  peace  aims  would 
represent  the  great  religious  bodies  of 
America. 

In  this  period  of  the  world's  extremity, 
when  many  nations  already  have  sunk 
into  the  black  night  of  paganism,  the  call 
for  Christian  service  is  loud  and  clear. 

Some  years  ago,  before  the  world  was 
pluns^ed  into  war.  President  Roo.sevelt 
made  a  very  striking  statement  which  I 
think  might  well  be  revived  now  and 
applied  to  the  existing  situation. 

No  greater  thing — 

Said  he- 
could  come  to  our  land  today  than  a  revl*.  al 
of  the  spirit  of  religion — a  revival  that  would 
sweep  through  the  homes  of  the  Nation  and 
stir  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  of  all 
faiths  to  a  reallza'.lon  of  their  belief  in  God 
and  th"lr  dedication  to  His  will  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  world  I  doubt  If  there 
Is  any  problem — social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic—  that  Would  not  melt  before  the  Are 
of  such  a  spiritual  awakening. 

If  ever  there  was  a  call  for  Christian 
service,  that  call  is  now.  The  world  is 
crying  to  be  saved.  It  is  high  time  our 
Christian  forces  should  be  mobilized  to 
save  it. 

True  followers  of  the  lowly  Nazarene 
must  be  keenly  disappointed  by  the  con- 
duct of  so  many  of  our  churches  and  our 
chui-ch  people  in  this  world  situation. 
They  appear  to  ha\e  .settled  down  into 
an  attitude  of  smug  complacency  and  are 
content  with  the  role  of  spectators 
watching  the  world  go  by.  Christians 
nf>ed  to  be  shaken  into  a  realization  that 
this  is  a  time  of  supreme  emergency, 
when  they  should  be  represented  on 
every  front  if  they  are  to  do  their  part  in 
ushering  in  a  better  post-war  world. 
This  is  no  time  to  parade  dogmatic 
theories  and  revel  in  beautiful  plati- 
tudes. It  is  a  time  for  action,  and  the 
churches  are  not  doing  their  part. 

Christians  ought  to  be  trying  to  lift 
the  world  up  out  of  the  miasmas  of  hate 
Into  a  realm  of  mutual  understanding 
and  respect.  We  aie  all  children  of  the 
same  Father.  We  will  be  doing  His  will 
and  will  be  helping  to  save  the  world  if 
we  will  act  as  Christians  ought  to  act 
in  this  emergency. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  my  resolution  for  the  creation 
of  a  committee  on  peace  aims  has  not 
fallen  entirely  on  sterile  soil.  Some  of 
the  leading  divinities  of  America  have 
taken  note  of  it  and  have  voiced  their 
approval  in  letters  to  me.  From  a  large 
and  1  rowing  mail  I  have  culled  the  fol- 
lowing letters  which,  by  unanimous  con- 
,"  sent.  I  offer  for  publication  in  the  CoN- 

"i*"CKESSIONAL  RECORD: 

THE     ARCHUISHOP     or     NEW     ORLEANS 

ARCHDiot  F. -E  OF  New  Orleans, 
Ntw  Orl>uvis.  La  .  May  13.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Louis  Lvdlow, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Warihington.  D  C. 
Dear  Congbessm.\n  Ludlow:  Your  proposal 
that  a  clear-cut  stat'Miient  of  our  objectives 
In  the  present  global  war  and  of  our  pe.ice 
•  ims  bo  defined  and  that  for  this  purpose 
reh^lCM'i  as  well  as  civic  group.s  be  calkd  into 
CI  un-e!  seems  very  commendable.  It  will  be 
very  Imj  ortant  that  for  this  purpose  the  best 


type  of   representatives  of  each   group   con- 
templated m  your  bill  be  procured. 
V"ry  sincerely  yours, 

Jos     F.    RUMMFX, 

Archbishop  of  New  Orleans. 


BISHOP   Ltm 

Ecumenical  Methodist  Council. 

May    11.   1043. 
Tlie  Honorable  Louis  L    Ludiow,  LL   D  . 

Afrmber  of  Congress  for  Inci  ana. 

My  Dear  Representative  Ludlow;  •  •  • 
I  hardly  need  to  tell  you  that  1  appreciate 
your  effort  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  legis- 
lators and  the  public  not  alone  the  thought 
and  desirability  of  peace,  but  the  wisdom  of 
considering  carefully  In  advanre  the  condi- 
tions and  nature  of  the  peace  which  the 
world  requires,  if  It  can  get  it.  All  this  is  to 
the  good 

There  will  be  no  permanent  value  in  what 
so  many  shallow  thinkers  would  fatuou.sly 
accept — peace  on  any  terms  and  at  any  price. 
Nor  will  peace  be  acceptable  or  long  lasting 
unless  It  Is  well  and  nobly  planned 

I  wrote  recently  to  some  church  leaders  who 
are  very  eager  to  settle  things  as  to  post-war 
conditions  by  popular  Hv^iiation  at  once  that 
In  my  opii;lon  a  good  deal  more  war  Is  neces- 
sary before  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  j  eace. 
Hasty  and  general  pronouncements  may  serve 
the  purposes  of  agitators  with  personal  axes 
to  grind,  or  vague  and  Impractical  Ideologies, 
but  we  'ive  In  an  actual  world,  of  atmosplieie. 
rather  than  vacuum,  and  what  we  need  is 
deliberation  and  prayer  for  wisdom  beyond 
the  thought  and  cross-currents  of  the 
moment 

Wishing  you  every  success  In  your  re- 
spon.-^lble  labors  together  with  somewhat  of 
the  Impersonal  appreciation  of  American  and 
world  alTair.s  which  characterize*  the  bist 
statesmnnship 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  D    Leete. 

bishop   or    WE.STEHN    MASSACHUSETTS 

Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

Springfield.  Mass  .  May  17,  1943. 
The  Honoral)le  Louis  Ludlow. 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Huii'^e  of  Representatues. 

Was'iuigtun,  D    C. 
My  Dear  Mr    Ludlow:  Thank  you  so  much 
for   writing  me  about  your  resolution.     Let 
me  say  that  I  am  enthusiastically  for  It. 

I  quite  a^ree  with  you.  too.  about  the 
lack  of  Influence  of  the  church  In  world 
affairs,  and  I  am  deeply  distressed  over  it. 
I  am  So  glad  that  you  wrote  me.  and  al- 
though I  am  doing  a  little  something  to  try 
to  wake  people  up  to  the  situation,  and  to 
sift  some  of  the  propaganda,  nevertheless 
your  message  wUl  stir  me  to  greater  efforts. 
May  God  prosper  your  work  for  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  hasten  the  succesful  conclu- 
sion of  the  war. 

Yours  faithfully. 

W    Appleton  Lawrence. 


the  bishop  of  corpus  chrlsti 

Bishops    House. 
Corpu.t  Chri.sti.  Tei .  May  U.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Louis  Ludiow. 
Elevnth  District.  I'tdiana, 

House  of  Represeritalues, 

Wash  ingtun.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Ludlow:  I  read  your 
splendid  addiess  delivered  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  March  8.  1943.  anent 
a  resolution  to  create  a  Committee  on  Peace 
Alms  I  think  you  handled  the  matter  ably 
and  convincingly;  and  I  only  hope  that  your 
patriotic  sentiments  and  su.'geh.tlons  have 
mot  a  rc.<;poiitlve  agreemetu  on  tlie  part  of 
your  a.s.soclate  Members  of  the  House.  A.s  a 
churchman,  I  naturally  compliment  you  on 
the  magnanimous  and  liberal  attitude  ynu 
have  taken  In  suggesting  that  our  President. 


when  appoint |M(^  a  committee  of  six.  include 
In  such  committee  representatives  of  the 
principal  religious  groups  in  our  country,  it 
shows  American  fairne.ss:  and  I  do  sincerely 
hope  that  your  address  will  have  been  well  re- 
ceived in  general.  As  you  well  state.  It  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  matter  of  peace 
alms  be  thorouK;hly  canvassed  and  speciflcally 
stated,  to  avoid  any  later  embarrassing  de- 
velopments wlilch  might,  in  no  little  measure, 
discount  much  of  the  strenuous  efforts  put 
forth  to  win  the  victory.  One  thing  that 
should  always  stand  out  prominently,  la  that 
our  founding  fathers  ba.sed  all  their  Ideas 
of  proper  government  on  Christian  principles. 
We  must  not  deviate  one  lota  from  that  at- 
titude that  our  founding  fathers  t<iok  when 
forming  and  adopting  our  Constitution  and 
bylaws.  In  these  times  when  so  many  ele- 
ments are  trying  to  "chisel  in."  we  have  to 
be  all  the  more  on  our  guard  against  the 
misleading  Ideolo^jies.  which  are  diametri- 
cally In  opposition  to  the  Christian  princi- 
ples that  our  solld-mlnded  founding  fathers 
followed  In  the  framng  of  the  Consiituiion 
of  our  American  Government. 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  this  com- 
ment on  your  speech,  and  feel  proud  of  the 
splendid  stand  you  have  taken  and  expres.sod; 
and  I  only  add  that  Ood  bless  yuu  for  the 
courage  of  your  convictions,  and  give  you  a 
sturdy  determination  to  stand  by  your  cuii- 
vlciions  More  power  to  you  I 
Yours  ver>'  truly. 

E    B    Ledvina. 
Bishop  of  Corpus  Christi. 

bishop  c.\sady.  or  Oklahoma 

Diocese  or  Oklahoma. 
Oklahorna  City.  Okla  .  May  6.  194f. 
Tlie  Honorable  Louis  Ludlow. 

Comtriitlee  on  Appropnattons, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Waihtngton,  D  C. 
Mt  DF^R  Mr  Ludlow  Your  letter  under 
date  of  May  1.  togpther  with  a  copy  of  the 
CoNCRF.ssio.vAL  RrcoKD.  Containing  your 
speech  on  May  8  reached  me  this  afternoon. 
I  have  read  both  with  intere.st  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  proper  authorities  should 
pre.sent  the  peace  alms  of  the  Untied  States. 
In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  victory  in  any 
real  and  spiritual  sense  without  a  world-wide 
understanding  of  the  peace  alms  of  tha 
United  Nations  I  am  not  equipped  to  pas.} 
Judgment  upon  the  proper  in.strumentality 
for  formulating  and  making  known  theie 
peace  alms  That  is  n  Roverntnental  and  not 
an  ecclesiastical  function  I  do  think  the 
alms  sh(juld  be  stated  and  I  hope  you  may  b« 
Instrumental  in  accomplishing  this  end. 

Please  give  my  sincere  regards  to  your  fel- 
low Congre.ssman.  Mike  Monrmnty.  who  Li 
one  of  my  dearest  friends  and  whom  I  regard 
as  a  blnnuless  representative  of  the  jx-oplc 

Trustlna;  That   this  expression  of  my  Judg- 
ment,  thrnuh  limited  In  scope,   may  help  to 
accomplish  a  worthy  end.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Thom.*s  Casadt. 


THE  BISHOP  or  FARGO 

The  DiocesE  or  Fargo, 
Fargn.  N    Dak  .  May  6.  1943. 
Mr  Louis  Ludlow. 

Committee  on   Apprapnatin'is, 
Hohse  of  Repri-\rnta(n'\':. 

Washtrigton.  D  C 
My  Dlar  Mr  Ludlow:  I  am  deeply  Inter- 
ested In  your  proposal  to  have  Congress  create 
a  Committee  on  Peace  Alms  Serlous-mindf  d 
people  are  thinking  more  than  ever  about  the 
post-war  peace  problems  Even  our  soldiers 
In  the  field  are  giving  thought  to  the  many 
questlf>ns  that  will  arise  after  the  war 

Here  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  we  are 
using  every  opportunity  pos.,ible  to  bring 
before  cur  i)eople  the  peace  points  of  Pope 
Pius  XII  thrc.Uk'h  the  written  and  •^prk^n 
word,   in  scimons   and   addresses.     In  study 


V^K**   A>J  V*i. 


ones  vy  an  uppin-ovi^n  -u. 

clples.     When   the  embattled  hosts  oI 

Christianity  get  that  message  across  to- 

taliUirian    governments    will    begin    to 

crumble. 


of  which  would  be  to  draft  a  statement 
that  would  set  forth  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely the  reasons  that  impelled  us  and 
the  other  Allied  Nations  to  enter  the 


You  will  note  that  this  resolution  pro- 
poses to  enlist  the  religious  forces  c* 
America  for  an  active  part  in  leading  the 
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circles  and  dipcusslon  clubs  we  are  trying  to 
focTJS  tlie  Htientlon  of  our  people  on  the 
gravity  of  these  problem*. 

You  will  be  Intereeted  to  learn  tliat  we 
expect  a  very  Important  book  to  come  off  the 
press  this  month,  containing  excerpts  from 
papal  doctmienta  on  the  various  phases  of 
peace  This  txxik  wlU  be  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bishops'  Peace  Committee, 
of  which  Archblahop  Strltch  of  Chicago  is 
chairman  and  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to- 
gether with  Bishop  Ryan  of  Omaha.  We  are 
primarily  concerned  with  baalc  fundamentals 
that  need  to  be  regarded  If  we  are  to  ha\-e 
a  good  and  lasting  peace  Problems  of 
finance,  trade,  commerce,  frontiers,  etc  .  we 
shall  have  to  leave  as  matters  of  technique  to 
experts  In  their  various  fields 

I  Bhall  be  pleased  if  you  will  keep  me  In 
touch  with  your  efforts  to  plan  for  a  good 
peace  now. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

A.    J     MUENCH. 

Bishop  of  Fargo, 


THE  BISHOP  or  XRnt 

DiocxsE  or  Erie, 
Erie,  Pa..  May  12,  1943. 
Hon.  Lotns  Ll'dlow. 

House  of  Representatues. 

Washington.  D   C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ludlow:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letUr  of  May  1.  1943.  proposing  the  composi- 
tion of  a  statement  on  our  alms  as  a  Nation 
In  this  present  struggle. 

I  commend  you  very  highly  for  this  clear 
objective  and  for  your  hcu-t  and  good  will  In 
trying  to  arrange  the  matter;  also,  for  your 
Christian  Ideals  v  hlch  would  t>e  weaved  Into 
the  statement. 

1  am  wllliEg  to  do  anything  to  help  you 
and  admire  deeply  your  sincere  and  edifying 
effort.  I  shall  continue  to  give  some  thought 
to  Uie  proposal  and  will  be  willing  to  assist 
you  at  any  time  I  pos&lbly  can. 

WUhlng  you  success  and  the  blessings  of 
God. 

Very  sincerely  In  Christ, 

John  Marx  Gannon. 

B'shop  of  Erie. 

KF-iOr   MACXS 

The  Mtthodist  Church. 
Des  Momes.   Iowa,    May   10,    1943. 
Tlie  Honcrsble  Louis  Ludlow. 

House  of  RrpresentaUvt*. 

Washington.  D  C 
Mt  Dear  CoNcaissMAH;  Your  letter  of  May 
1.  relative  to  your  tjiU  urging  a  committee 
on  peace  was  received  along  with  the  en- 
closure of  your  address  and  the  bill  I  tm 
writing  to  acknowledge  it-  receipt  and  to 
expreee  my  commendation  of  your  presenta- 
tion of  this  and  the  sincere  hope  that  It  may 
be  passed  and  that  such  a  committee  wlU 
t>e  appointed  You  are  correct  that  this  Is 
the  plan  for  the  Christian  people  to  awert 
Ihemselvee  and  to  see  to  it  that  we  create 
a  mind  In  America  toward  world  coopera- 
tion that  shall  produce  a  permanent  peace. 
If  there  Lb  anything  that  I  can  do  to  help 
I  want  to  add  my  bit. 

With  best  wishes  to  you.  I  am. 
Very  cordially  yours. 

J    Ralph  Macoc. 


TOT  bishop  or  INDIANAPOLIS 

DiocESX  or  Indianapolis. 
IndmnapoUs.  Ind  .  May  5.  1943. 
Th"  Honorable  Louis  LtroLow. 
Committee  on  Apprxypnations. 
House  of  Repreaentativeg, 

Washington.  D  C. 
DtAR  Mb  Ludlow:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  May  1,  relative  to  your  recent 
resolution  to  create  a  committee  on  peace 
alms  I  recall  reading  of  your  address  at 
that  time  In  the  newspapers  and  thought  very 
well  ol   It.     Certainly  it  Is  an  effort  in  the 


right   diiectlon.  and   it  is  representative   ol 
all  the  various  groups  in  our  country 

One  thing  Is  sure,  that  without  religion 
we  cannot  get  very  far  in  setting  up  a  perma- 
nent peace.  Of  courae.  that  means,  above  all 
things,  that  our  people  must  change  their 
waye  of  thinking,  aixl  this  includes  those  who 
have  charge  of  forming  our  International 
policies. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  wiU  give  you:  ad- 
dress and  also  your  letter  earnest  considera- 
tion, and  if  there  are  any  further  observa- 
tions to  make.  I  will  gladly  send  them  to 
you 

Thanking  you  lor  the  compliment  paid  me 
in  a.'-kir.g  my  views,  and  with  good  wishes.  I 
am. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Jobeph  E    Ritter. 
Bishop  of  IndianapcHs. 


the  bishop  of  fort  wayne 
Bishop's   House. 
DIOCESE  OF  Fort  Wayne. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind  ,  May  8.  1943 
Hon    Louis  Ludlow, 
Congressman, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 
YoL-R  Honor:  •  *  *  You  are  right  In 
assuming  that  the  bond  of  religion  alone  will 
be  able  to  unite  the  people  of  the  many  na- 
tions Of  Europe,  hitherto  divided  by  long, 
deep-seated  antipathies  on  a  dozen  other 
grounds.  No  treaties  of  peace,  no  Atlantic 
Charters  wlU  be  able  to  change  the  hearts  of 
people  or  to  force  them  to  love  one  another. 
Only  religion  can  do  that,  which  stipulates 
that  we  must  love  even  our  enemies. 

Despite  the  very  potent  proof  we  have  had 
over  the  past  25  years  that  people  follow 
leader*  and  not  principles,  we  still  are  hop- 
ing that  they  will  be  easUy  converted  to  a 
different  frame  of  mind. 

When    Italy    was    Impoverished    and    dis- 
united  after  the  last  World  War.  its  people 
rallied  round  a  leader,  which  is  the  meaning 
of  "duce  "    When  Germany  had  23  political 
parties    in    the   field   and   representatives   of 
that  many  parties  in  parliament,  the  people 
found  It  necessary  to  abandon  political  par- 
ties and  to  rally  round  a  leader,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  "fuehrer."    After  the  collapse  of 
Russia   in   1818,  L«enln  offered   himself  as   a 
leader,   and    the    people    rallied   round   him. 
Here  during  the  depression  the  Nation  ral- 
lied round  Rooaevelt,  practically  suspending 
Its    Constitution,    and    asked    him    to    lead 
us  out  of  the  troulile.     This  u  the   natural 
instinct  of  people,  and  it  is  very   important 
that  we  know  what  kind  of  a  leader  the  world 
IB  to  have  after  this  war,  especially  since  we 
are   talking   about   a  world  leader,   a   world 
government.       It    seems    settled     that    that 
leader  will  not  be  Mussolini;  that  it  will  not 
be   Hitler.     Will   It   be   Stalin?     Will   It   be 
Churchill?     Will  it  be  Roosevelt?     Should  It 
be    any    pohtlcal    leader?     What    the    world 
needs  today  Is  a  moral  leader,  and  only  re- 
ligion can  provide  that. 

Unfortunately,  most  people  in  the  world 
have  verv  vague  religious  convictions:  they 
do  not  know  Its  A  B  C's;  they  can  hardly 
think  in  terms  of  religion.  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  the  best  examples 
of  nations  utterly  illiterate  In  matters  reli- 
gious and  moral.  Over  here  fully  70.000,000 
are  unattached  to  any  church,  and  probably 
never  had  16  minutes  of  real  religious  in- 
structions during  their  entire  life.  In  Eng- 
land It  Is  worse  Outside  the  Catholic  body, 
only  1  out  of  8  people  1*  aflUlated  with 
any  of  the  churches.  It  may  surprise  you  to 
learn  that  the  membership  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ol  England  has  fallen  below 
that  of  the  Catholic.  See  the  1943  World 
Almanac. 

It  Is  high  time  for  our  statesmen  to  be- 
come realistic  and  whether  their  own  reli- 
gious   convictions    are    weak    or    not,    they 


should  know  that  politics  tend  to  divide 
rather  than  to  unite,  while  the  very  word 
"religion"  implies  a  bond  of  union 

Churchmen  who  are  familiar  with  Gods 
teaching  and  with  God's  ways  are  much  wor- 
ried over  the  future,  chiefly  because  the  Na- 
tion Is  not  learning  the  lesson  for  which  the 
war  was  sent. 

In  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture  and  history 
It  Is  "a  scourge  of  Ood"  on  nations  for  their 
apostasy  and  it  Is  Intended  to  bring  about  a 
reform  in  the  lives  of  people 

The  chief  need  for  the  success  of  our  arms 
Is  not  prayer  but  rather  the  general  observ- 
ance of  God's  commandments.  Wlien  con- 
duct does  not  match  prayer,  the  latter  be- 
comes rather  an  Insult  to  Almighty  God 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  wUl  find  a  multi- 
tude of  people  to  praise  your  appeal  for  the 
representation  of  religion  on  any  committee 
discussing  post-war  peace. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   F    Noil. 


BISHOP    OXNAM    APFROVRB 

Tmt  Methodist  Church. 
Boston.  Mass.,  April  5,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Louis  LtJOLOW. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Ml  Dear  Mr  Ludlow:  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  letter  of  March  29  and  the  highly  sig- 
nificant proposal  you  make.  You  are  fa- 
miliar, of  courae,  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Study  the  Basis  of  a  Just  and  Dur- 
able Peace  appointed  more  than  2  years  ago 
by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  I  have  been  serving  as 
a  member  of  Its  committee  of  direction  from 
lU  inception  I  take  it  for  granted  you  have 
noted  its  publications  and  particularly  its  last 
statement  which  contains  six  simple  political 
propoeltlons  I  am  enclosing  a  copy,  and 
would  very  much  appreciate  your  reaction  to 
these  proposals. 

However.  I  have  felt  for  some  time  a  very 
definite  need  of  a  clear-cut  simple  statement 
of  peace  alms.    I  have  hoped  that  In  develop- 
ing it   there  would   be  no  conflict   between 
executive  branch  of  government  and  the  legis- 
lative.   It  seems  to  me  that  your  plan  has  this 
In  mind,  because  the  appointment  is  vested  in 
the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.    I  feel,  with  you, 
that  we  have  not  been  doing  all  we  ouehi  to 
do      Unfortunately,  heretofore,   the  church, 
Instead  of  being  influential  at  the  place  de- 
cision is  made  before  decision  Is  made   so  that 
its  contribution   Is  regarded  as  constructive. 
cooperative,    and    creative,    we    have    waited 
until  decision  is  made  and  then   have  pro- 
tested    1^  avoid  that  procedure  in  this  in- 
stance.  I  proposed  to  our  council  of  bishops 
at  its  December  meeting  that  we  spend  a  week 
In  Washington  Interviewing  the  executives  of 
government  and  other  officials  charged  with 
administration,  to  ascertain   what  the  peace 
alms  are      The  entire  council  spent  a  week 
in  Washington  and  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing the  President,  all  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Mme     Chiang   Kai-shek.    President    Quezon, 
and  several  others.  22  in  all.     We  then  ap- 
pointed  a  oommlssion  of  12     This  commission 
U  at  the  task  right  now  of  trying  to  state 
peace  alms  not  only  as  Intellectual  proposi- 
tions for  the  scholar  and  the  professional   but 
as  propositions  that  reach  the  heart,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mind,  bo  that  people  will  feel  the 
something   for   which   we    must   stand      On 
April  27,  w«  hope  to  have  a  meeting  to  accom- 
push  this.    We  are  then  planning  to  mobilize 
«ie  Mil  strength  of  the  Methodist  Church  In 
support  of  these  proposals.     We  do  DO^J^ifJ 
to  step  over  the  line  that  separates  church 
and  state,  nor  do  we  wish  to  have  some  repre- 
sentative  of  the  church  sitting  up  in  the  bal- 
cony of  Congress  checking  off  the  votes  of  our 
Representatives.     We  feel,  however    tnere  is 
an  earnest  de:;lre  on  the  part  of  milUous  cl  our 


P 


uc^iiic-u  . 


ai.U      Ll  : 


■  r  I  :i;s  pvirpose 
reliv;lCM'.  as  well  as  civic  Rr  ip,  i;e  lall.d  into 
crun'Pl  seems  very  C(>r.;meiulab!e.  It  will  be 
very  imi  ortant  that  loi  this  purpose  the  best 


your  a.s.MXMiitc  Members  of  the  House  A^  a 
churchman,  I  naturally  compliment  you  on 
the  magnanimous  and  liberal  attitude  you 
have  taken  In  suggesting  that  our  President. 


UMHg  every  opportunity  possible  to  bring 
before  our  people  the  peace  points  of  Pope 
Pius  XII  thrcui:h  the  written  and  sprlc^n 
word,   in   sermons   and   addresses.     In   study 


alms  I  recall  riding  of  your  address  at 
that  time  In  the  newppapers  and  thought  very 
well   ol    it.     Certainly   it   is  an   effort   In   the 


It  IB  high  time  lor  our  EiaMrsmcn  vu  u^- 
eome  realistic  and  whether  their  own  reli- 
gious   convictions    are    weak    or    not,    they 


Representatlres.     We  feel,  however    V.ere  is 
an  earnest  dealre  on  the  part  of  miUioub  cl  our 


4   »»/»p  I 
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■.\^\}b-. 
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people  for  an  orc'e.ed  world.  We  think  It  our 
duty  to  mobilize  that  d  'sire  which  Is  es:;en- 
tlally  moral,  so  tliat  cur  repreentatlvcs  may 
know  that  across  the  Nation  there  is  a  sup- 
porting opinion  that  will  rtally  stand  behind 
them.  I  don't  know  whether  we  can  do  it  or 
not,  but  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  have  a  mil- 
lion of  our  pe'iplc  write  our  Representatives 
when  the  measures  are  actually  betore  them. 
We  do  not  wish  them  signing  .stere(;typed  res- 
olutions or  petitions,  but  to  express  their 
honest  views  as  people  in  a  democracy 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  if  there  could  be 
a  clear-cut  statement  of  peace  alm.s  it  will  be 
easier  to  mobilize  the  opinion  I  am  very 
eager  to  cooperate  in  any  way  I  can  with  your 
very  significant   proposal. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  had  the  prlvl- 
Ie;;e  of  meeting  ycu  from  time  to  time  In  In- 
diana. We  are  very  proud  of  what  you  are 
doing  in  the  Congress 

With  kindest  regards,  believe  me. 
Ever  sincerely  yours, 

G  Bromley  Ox  nam. 

DISHOP    DECELL,    OF   BIRMINGHAM 

The  Mt-iHODi.sT  Chit.ch. 
Birmingham.  Ala  ,  May  7.  1943. 
Cor.giessman  Louis  Ludlow, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
De\k  Mr    Congressman:    •      *      •      I  thank 
and  coi  gratulate  you! 

I  heartily  endorse  the  principle  which  you 
set  out  m  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  committee  constituted  as  you  Indicate 
Would  include  civilians  and  other  statesmen. 
Their  paper  wou'd  set  forth  in  brief,  clear, 
and  convincing  langunj^e  the  hiph  aims  of 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  These  peace 
ainis  of  the  United  Nations  wc.uld  prove 
what  tliey  are  fighting  for.  Manna  from 
Heaven  was  rained  down  once  for  a  people 
struggling  toward  a  better  land.  A  state- 
ment drawn  and  approved  as  you  indicate 
shouk.  be  showered  upon  Axis  and  conquered 
lands.  This  would  be  truth  for  their  minds, 
strength  for  their  hearts,  and  hope  for  their 
despair.  I  believe  it  would  hasten  the  day 
of  peace  and  carry  us  on  through  this  wilder- 
ne'^s  toward  a  better  world. 

With  appreciation  and  best  wishes,  1  have 
the  honor  to  remain. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

J.   L    Decell, 
Methodist    Bii>hop. 

bishop  davis.  of  new  york 

The  Diocese  of  Western  New  York, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y  .  May  5,  1943. 
Hjh    Louis  Ludlow, 

Comn\ittee   on   Appropriations, 
House  o/  Representatives, 

Wasfiington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Ludlow;  •  •  •  Pen  onally 
I  should  welcome  such  action  as  your  resolu- 
tion proposes,  first,  because  it  gives  to  the 
Congre.ss  a  part  m  the  post-war  planning; 
second,  because  It  gives  organized  religion 
also  a  part  and  thus  recognizes  the  fact  that 
any  effective  planning  must  rest  upon  spirit- 
ual principles;  and  third,  because  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  our  idealistic  aims  In 
this  war  should  be  defined  and  made  known. 
It  is  a  fa.-t.  of  course,  that  the  church,  both 
In  England  and  the  United  States,  has  spoken 
in  repaid  to  this  subject  in  the  Malvern 
declarations  in  England  and  in  the  Dulles 
program  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  I  am  con- 
fident, however,  that  this  is  not  enough  and 
that  it  is  only  through  some  such  means  as 
you  suggest  that  the  voice  of  the  church 
can  be  made  sufficiently  emphatic  to  be  heard 
around  the  world.  I  hope  that  your  resolu- 
tion rray  rhtain  fr.vurable  action. 
Faithfully    yours, 

Camehon   J.  Davis 


BISHOP  OF  M1NNE.S()TA 

The  Dick:es5:  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapotis.  Minn..  May  6,  10-i3. 
Tlie    Honorable   Louis   Ludlow, 
House  of   Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman;  •  •  •  I  am  very 
much  interested  In  the  re.solution  which  you 
have  introduced  and  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  great  help  to  have  it  pass  I  read  your 
statement  and  feel  that  I  can  support  it  in 
every  way.  Certainly  we  should  be  tlilnklng 
of  that  side  of  the  war  a.s  well  as  of  the  mili- 
tary side. 

With  every  good  wish  for  you  and  for  this 
particul.ir  niovement. 
Faithfully  yours. 

P.  A.  McElwain, 
Bishop  of  Minneso'a. 


CHAMCELOR    HENRY    F     DUG.AN 

Diocese  or  Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis.  March  11,  1943. 
Hon.  Louis  J    LtiDLow, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Ludlow;  •  •  • 
May  the  undersigned  be  permitted  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  taken  time  to  read  through 
the  resolution  three  different  times  and  con- 
siders it  one  of  the  finest  made  to  the  people 
of  this  country  in  these  di.strncted  days  He 
also  expresses  the  hope  that  the  resolution 
will  become  a  reality  by  the  ap[)olntment  of 
a  committee  on  peace  aims  m  order  to  gratify 
for  yourself  and  the  world  the  amis  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  present  bloody  strife. 

Wishing  ycu  God's  blessing  and  success  in 
this  great  undertaking.  I  b(  g  to  remain. 
Very  sincerely  you.'-s. 

Henhy  F   Dugan. 

Chancel  r. 


eishop  of  california 

Diocese  of  California, 
San  Francisco.  May  11,  19JT. 
Hon   Louis  Ludiow, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Litdlow:  1  am  greatly  heart- 
ened   to  learn   of   the  resolution    to  create   a 
committee    on    peace    aims    which    you   pre- 
sented  in   the  House  of  Representatives   on 
March  8.  1943. 

The  service  of  such  a  committee  can  do 
much,  not  only  to  clarify  the  position  of 
America  In  this  global  conflict,  but  It  will 
also  help  to  unify  our  most  numerous  na- 
tional groupings,  and  thus  make  more  effec- 
tive the  impact  of  public  opinion  in  securing 
a  Just  and  durable   peace. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  prompt  and  affirma- 
tive action  will  be  taken  on  this  matter,  con- 
fident that  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  alms 
and  ends  which  you  envision. 

I  shall  be  plea.sed  to  hear  of  your  progress 
and  wish  you  every  blessing  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Karl  Mohgan  Block. 


reverend  fosdick,  of  thi  riverside  church 
The  Riverside  Church, 
New  York.  N   Y..  April  13,  1943. 
Hon    Louis  LtnjLow, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lltolow:  I  should  have  acknowl- 
edged before  this  your  gracious  letter,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Joint  resolution  that 
you  have  Introduced  Into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  date  of  March  8. 

I  have  from  the  beginning  felt  that  the 
sooner  the  United  States  and  Its  allleg  could 
make  a  frank  and  constructive  statement  of 
positive    peace    aims,    the    sooner    w«    would 


begin  to  pet  llRht  on  our  total  situation  My 
conviction  is  that  It  would  be  b.nter  than  the 
winning  of  many  battles,  for  example,  in 
the  Far  Ea?t,  where,  as  all  competent  ob- 
servers notice,  our  objectives  are  very  much 
under  suspicion 

Whether  the  methods  you  propose  In  your 
Joint  resolu:ion  are  likely  to  be  effective.  I 
do  not  feel  myself  ct;mpetent  to  Judge,  and 
only  those  who  are  clo.ser  to  Congress  would 
be  likely  to  know.  I  sincerely  hope,  however, 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  we  can 
begin  to  present  to  the  world  so  constructive 
a  program  of  world  organization  that  our 
objectives  can  begin  to  gather  around  them 
the  support  of  right  minded  and  forward 
looking  peojjle. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  E    Fosdicic. 


Hon. 


bishop  boaz 
SotrrriERN  Methodlst  Univtrsitt, 

DaHas.  Tex  .  April  10,  1043. 
Lout.s  Ludlow. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Ludlow:  Your  gracious  letter  of 
recent  date  came  in  due  time,  bringing  a  copy 
of  your  addrc-^s  before  Congress  on  March  8. 
I  have  read  and  anjoyed  immensely  your  ad- 
dress and  approve  every  word  ol  it. 

I  have  often  wondtred  why  President  Roose- 
velt did  not  Rive  out  such  a  statement  as  was 
made  by  Woodrow  WlLson  during  the  other 
World  War  That  did  more  than  nu  si  any- 
thing that  had  happened  up  to  that  time  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  Your  plan  would 
make  such  a  document  much  more  effective 
than  anything  that  any  one  man  could  say. 
I  see  from  Who's  Who  In  America  that  you 
are  a  Mcthoih^t  I  thank  God  for  such  as  yuu. 
I  wish  we  had  more  of  ynur  kind  who  are  not 
afraid  to  teli  the  world  that  ycu  are  a  disciple 
of  the  Great  Galilean  and  want  a  peace  con- 
sistent with  His  doctrines  of  Justice  to  all  men 
of  all  races  and  classes  of  mankind.  If  I  can 
do  anything  to  help  the  cause  along,  let  me 
know 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  cordially, 

H    A    BoAZ. 

Till  bishop  or  TOLEDO 

Bishop  s  House, 
Toledo.  Ohio,  May  10.  1913. 
The  Honorable  Louis  Ludlow, 
Hou.te  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Ludlow:  It  Is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  at  least  some  Members  of  Congress 
appreciate  the  force  and  value  of  religious 
teachin;?  and  prlncljjles  In  relation  to  peace 
alms  Whether  or  not  a  committee  comjKsed 
of  all  religious  forces  would  be  the  be*t  way 
of  bringing  their  Influence  to  bear  Is  a  matter 
which  would  need  further  consideration 
Certainly  their  Influence  ought  to  be  solicited 
and  perhaps  parallel  action  In  religious  groups 
rather  than  Joint  action  might  be  desirable 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report 
which  our  committee  on  moral  principles  and 
human  rights  drafted  for  the  peace  forum, 
presently  taking  place  in  Toledo  You  may  tje 
Interested  to  know  that  Mr  Sumner  Welles 
and  other  notables  are  in  attendance. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

K.\RL  J    Alter. 
Bishop  ot  Toledo. 

bishop  hammaker  of  denver 
Denver    Area, 
The  Methodist   Church. 

Denver.  May  11,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Louis  Litdlow, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D    C 
Dear  Congressman  Ludlow;    Your  note  of 
May  4   with   enclosed   address   reached    me   u 
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few  days  ago.     I  have  read  both  with  Interest 

and  care. 

You  solicit  an  answer.  By  and  large,  1 
am  pleased  and  encouraged  by  what  you  said 
However.  I  had  the  question,  when  I  went 
through  your  address,  as  to  whether  your 
view  is  quite  all-lncluslve  You  do  state 
in  the  middle  column  of  the  second  page 
that  this  new  order  must   be  all-lnc'usive. 

But  In  other  sections,  there  seems  to  he  a 
willingness  to  fall  Into  line  with  the  current 
thought  concerning  a  post-wflr  world  pre- 
sided over  and  largely  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  Nations  If  we  pro- 
ceed along  that  line.  I  am  very  sure  that  we 
shall  have  a  continuance  of  the  old  "balance  i 
of  power"  procedure  We  will  have  a  fancy 
name  Just  as  we  gave  a  fancy  name  to  land- 
grabbing  after  the  hrst  war.  You  will  recall 
that  we  named  that  thing  "mandates"  In 
1919.  I  am  very  fearful  that  we  are  in 
Jeopardy  now  of  buying  seme  sort  of  In- 
ternational governmental  set-up  at  too 
great  a  price.  We  can  pay  too  m.uch  for 
a  name  and  miss  the  reality  entirely 

If  we  are  not  to  go  head-on  toward  an- 
other war,  we  mu.-t.  In  my  opinion,  have  all 
nations  In  on  the  creation  of  a  new  order 
of  internationalism  We  must  forego  re- 
venge, whether  we  call  it  righteous  punish- 
ment or  not  We  must  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  the  sturdy  tpnit  of  Independence  which 
we  praise  If  it  manifests  It&elf  In  the  souls 
of  people  In  occupied  countries.  Is  not  con- 
fined to  those  nations  that  are  friendly  to  us 
Tills  same  indomitableness  of  the  human 
.spirit  Is  universal.  We  cannot  go  In  and 
•police'  and  educate  those  who  are  now  our 
enemy  nations  anymore  than  the  Axis  Powers 
have  been  able  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  What 
I  want  is  a  new  world  activated  by  a  different 
set  of  principles  and  procedures  I  think  that 
the  churches  and  all  Idealists  must  set  their 
faces  against  agreement  with  a  world  ruled 
by  the  United  Nations  only  If  we  follow 
such  a  pattern,  then  our  so-called  policing 
will  really  be  military  control 

Another  danger  which  I  envision  Is  that  of 
failure  to  applv  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  of  the  'four  freedoms" 
to  Asia  Out  there  the  great  question  Is  color 
and  racial  equality  I  found  that  out  full 
well  during  my  3  years"  residence  In  China  as 
Methodist  bishop.  I  went  out  there  In  the 
summer  of  1936  I  soon  found  out  that  the 
white  man  had  deceived  himself  m  believing 
that  the  colored  peoples  conceive  themselves 
to  be  Inferior  Tliey  do  not  believe  that  they 
were  created  to  serve  the  white  man.  Any 
failure  in  the  post-war  world  to  reckon  with 
color  and  racial  equality  will  be  the  supreme 
disaster  for  mankind. 

But  I  must  desist.  You  have  led  me  Into 
the  tehiptatlon  of  saying  overmuch  I  want 
to  assure  you  before  I  sign  off,  that  I  am 
profoundly  appreciative  of  the  position  which 
you  have  "taken  with  reference  to  peace  for 
the  last  several  years  You  have  served  the 
cause  magnificently  I  have  often  thanked 
Ood  for  your  courage  and  your  foresight. 
With  every  good  vsl.sh  and  kindest  personal 
regard.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  E  Hammakek 


bishop  or  GEORGIA 

Diocese  of  Georgia, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Savannah.  Gc..  May  7.  1^43. 
The  Honorable  Louts  Ludlow, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D    C. 
Deab  Mr.  Ludlow;  I  am  heartily  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  House  resolution  you  enclosed. 
I  hope  something  can  be  done  about  It.     If 
I  can  help  In  any  way.  please  let  me  know. 
Yours  truly, 

M.  S    Barnwell. 


bishop  PKELZ.  of  RICHMOND 

The  Methodist  Church, 

Southeastern  Jurisdiction, 
Richmond,  Va.,  May  17.  1943. 
Congressman  Louis  Ludlow, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Ludlow;  I  feel  with 
you  that  a  major  task  before  us  la  to  carry 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  pur- 
pose of  our  world  conflict.  The  winning  of 
the  peace  is  of  as  much  Importance  and  prob- 
ably will  be  more  difficult  than  the  winning 
of  the  war.  We  must  not  make  the  mistake 
this  time  that  we  made  before. 

In  line  with  your  suggestion,  you  may  not 
know  that  the  Council  of  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Church  has  a  special  committee 
from  its  number  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperating  with  the  other  agencies  in 
the  hope  that  a  lasting  and  permanent  peace 
will  be  realized.  In  order  that  you  may 
make  contact,  if  you  desire,  with  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  I  am  furnishing  you 
his  name  and  address 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  581  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thanks  for  your  communication. 
Cordially  yours, 

W    W    Peele. 


bishop  coadjutor   of  TENNESSEE 

THE  Diocese  of  Tennessee. 

Nashville,  May  18.  1943. 
Dear  Mr.  Ludlow;  Long  absence  from  home 
has  delayed  my  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  1. 
I  have  read  both  your  letter  and  your  speech 
in  the  House  with  keen  Interest,  and  I  think 
that  the  committee  and  declaration  called  for 
in  your  resolution  might  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose.  I  hope  It  may  prevail. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  P.  Dandridge 


bishop    or    ST     PAUL 

The  Methodist  Church  , 
St.  Paul.  Minn  .  May  6,  1943. 
Hon    Lotns  Lltdlow. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Ludlow:   I  congratulate  you 
or  your  action  in  offering  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  committee  on  peace  alirs. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
being  done  in  most  of  the  denominations 
right  now  along  these  lines.  Christian  peo- 
ple are  greatly  Interested  In  a  lasting  peace. 
Just  how  you  are  going  to  get  church  and 
state  to  cooperate  together  on  this  matter 
is  not  clear  to  me. 
With  cordial  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Ralph  S.  Cushman, 
Resident  Bishop.  St.  Paul  Area. 

bishop  BROOMriELD,  OF  ST    LOUIS 

The  Methodist  Chithch, 
St.  Louts.  Mo    May  6,  1943. 
Congressman  Louis  Ludlow 

Eleventh  District.  Indiana, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  DC. 
My   Dear  Mr.   Ludlow;   I   have   read   with 
keen  Interest  yotir  speech  of  March  8,  1943, 
introducing  a  resolution  to  create  committee 
on  p>€ace  alms. 

The  logic  of  your  reasoning  is  irrelutable, 

and  the  sanity  of  your  approach  Is  refreshing. 

With  your  permission,  I  shall   be  pleased 

to  use  In  my  public  addresses  what  you  say 

concerning  the  right  type  of  propaganda. 

1  trust  the  committee  you  suggest  will  In 
due  time  be  authorized  and  appointed  There 
Is  great  need  for  It.  To  me.  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  Is  the  growing 
demand  for  what  you  have  In  mind  In  your 
resolution. 


Appreciating  your  letter,  and  asstirlng  you 
of  my  deep  interest  In  your  proposal,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

J.  C.  Broomjteld. 
Bishop,  St.  Louis  Area. 

bishop   niEEMAK,   OF  WASHINGTON 

The  Bishop  of  Washington. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  24.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Loms  Ludlow, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Lttdlow:  Bishop  Freeman  is  111 
at  the  present  time,  but  be  has  asked  me  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  March  23  The 
bishop  rejoices  In  your  Idealistic  and  Chris- 
tian stand,  and  wishes  you  all  success  with 
your  resolution. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

RAYMOND    L.     WOLVEN. 

Chaplain  to  the  Bii^hop. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  OF  YOUNG   MEN  S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Young  Men's 
Christian  .\ssociation, 
Indianapolis,  ind.,  March  22,  1943. 
The  Honorable  Louis  Ludlow. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Representative  Ludlow;  Thank 
ycu  very  much  for  the  copy  of  your  resolu- 
tion to  create  a  committee  on  peace  alms. 
I  have  read  it  with  care  and  Interest  and 
believe  that  your  suggestion  is  wise  and 
timely 

I  hope  that  it  is  passed  and  that  you  are 
selected  as  one  of  the  three  men  from  the 
House  to  help  in  drafting  the  case  for  the 
Allied  Nations. 

With  appreciation  for  the  splendid  service 
you  are  giving  our  district  and  our  country 
and  with  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Parker  P.  Jordan, 
General  Secretary. 


rev.  john  a.  farr 

First  Christian  Church. 

Frankfort.  Ind..  May  11.  1943. 
Congressman  Ltn)LOW. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Your  Joint  resolution 
to  create  a  committee  on  peace  aims  has  Just 
been  called  to  my  attention.  Let  me  com- 
mend you  for  this  move  and  pray  that  such 
a  committee  may  speedily  be  formed  and 
its  work  carried  on.  Certainly  we  at  home 
and  the  world  need  such  a  statement.  It 
should  be  forthcoming.  I  have  read  the  reso- 
lution.    It  is  what  is  needed. 

We  and  the  world  deserve  to  know  exactly 
what  we  are  fighting  for  and  to  what  this 
sacrifice  shall  do  for  the  world.  I  say  give 
the  people  the  facts,  tell  them  the  truth,  and 
keep  confidence  high  In  individuals  and  gov- 
ernments. 

People  have  and  are  losing  much  of  their 
confidence  in  our  Government  from  the 
smaller  unit  to  the  Central  Government 
This  is  an  111  omen.  1  have  fears  for  the 
future.  Without  confidence  we  can  do  noth- 
ing. We  are  grateful  for  men  like  yourself. 
May  your  number  increase  and  your  efforts 
for  good  be  prospered. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Farr. 

RE\'.  HAROLD  L.  LUNGER 
AUSTIN    BOULEVARD    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH, 

Oak  Park.  III..  May  18.  1943. 
Hon    Louts  Ludlow, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear    Mr.    Ludlow:   Your   Joint    resolution 
providing    for    a    committee    on    peace    aims 


"  1*1 


cA..it..cN  J    UAvis.        j    positive    peace    alma,    tiie    sooner    we    would        May  4  with  enclosed  addresa  reached   ire  a 


Tours>  truly. 


M.  S   Barnwell. 


resolution. 


providing    for    a    committee    on    peace    d.ins 
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seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  timely  and  vital 
proposal. 

Be  a.ssurcd  that  ycu  will  find  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  support  among  not  only  church 
folk  but  thinking  citizens  across  the  land.  I 
clncertiy  hope  that  your  resolution  will  be 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  L.  Lunger 

Minister. 


rev    r    melvin  thompson 

Main  Street  Chhistian  Church. 

Hu.'<nitllc,    Ind,    March    9,    1943. 
Honorable  Sir:  Thanks  for  your  Joint  res- 
oiurioti  to  create  a  c  tnnnttee  on  peace  aims. 
Everything  wnuld  favor  such  action:  noth- 
ing save  prejudice  or  self-interest  could   be 
against  It 

Surely  our  country  won't  again  betray  a 
whole  generation  of  youth  by  refusing  to  co- 
operate In  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

May  G'^d  ^pced  you   In  your  koikI  work. 
Sincerely, 

R    Melvyn  Thompson. 
P  S. — Especially  I  favor  the  idea  of  having 
religion  represented  on  such  a  committee. 


REV     C     H     SCHEICK 

Ly.vhurst  Baptist  CHtJRCH. 
iTidiarnipoUs.  Ind  .  April  3,  1943. 
Hon    Locis  Ludlow, 

Wash  i-:q ton.  D  C 
My  De.^r  Mr  Lt-diow:  I  received  a  copy  ol 
your  speech  for  a  committee  on  peace  aims. 
I  have  enjoyed  reading  It  a  number  of  times. 
If  such  as  your  .«p(  ech  contains  could  be  car- 
ried out  It  would  be  so  much  of  the  Kii.gdom 
of  God  under  way  It  reminds  me  of  Prov- 
erbs 11:23a — 'Tlie  desire  of  the  righteous 
Is  only  g^.od  '■  H  >w  great  good  to  everybody 
your  pnp'-'Gal  v^ould  be 

I  read  most  of  It  at  our  well-attended 
prayer  meeting  this  last  Wednesday,  and  It 
would  have  done  you  gf)od  to  see  the  inter- 
est shown  In  hearing  It.  I  sincerely  believe 
such  a  speech  should  be  broadcast  and  that 
such  a  com.mit^ee  should  already  be  doing 
what  you  prcpose. 
Thank  you. 

C.  H    ScHEicK,  Pa.ttor. 


MR     W     FOSTER    HAYES 

Harvey.  Ill  .  March   10.  1943. 
Hon.  Lotris  Ludlow, 

Wa.<;fnngton.  D   C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  very  much  Interested  to 
notice  your  resoluttem  on  a  proposed  Joint 
committee  for  a  statement  of  peace  alms.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  mure  ir.jjiitnnt  action 
that  could  be  taken  by  the  Congress 

I  seem  to  remember  that  a  similar  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  some  tlm.  ai;..  by  some- 
one, but  do  not  know  what  became  of  it. 
At  any  rate  I  hope  you  will  follow  yours  up 
and  get  action  on  It  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  urgent  to  get  to  work  on  *hls  while  we 
are  Jointly  engaged  with  the  other  nations 
In  prosecuting  the  war  The  probability 
of  agreement  apparently  would  be  much  bet- 
ter now  than  it  might  be  after  the  war 

With   best   wishes  for  your  success,   I  am, 
Yours   respectfully 

W   Foster  Hayes. 


REV    GEORGE  CRENSHAW 

North  Fairfield.  Onto    May  22,  72-.J. 
Hon    Louis  LtrDLow. 

House  Office  Building, 

Wa:ihington.  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  written  to  express 
my  wholehearted  approval  of  your  proposed 
resolution  concerning  peace  aims.  I  am 
thankful  that  amidst  the  petty,  selfish  bicker- 
ings ol  our  Congress  there  are  a  few  men 
who  seem  to  have  a  sen.se  of  direction  We 
are  demanding  peace  aln^s  and  some  assur- 
auco  as  lo  what  kind  of  a  peace  we  can  ex- 


pect. We  demand  a  Christian  peace  because 
we  know  that  this  Is  the  only  lasting  peace. 
In  the  name  of  all  that  we  hold  dear,  let  your 
voice  sound  clear  and  ln.=  l.stent  In  this  chaos. 
What  are  our  aims?  If  they  are  Christian 
now  Is  the  time  to  begin  to  enforce  them  here 
In  our  own  country 

Any  support  that  I  can  give  to  the  states- 
men of  our  Congress  will  be  thankfully  ren- 
dered!   Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely. 

George  Crenshaw, 
Pastor,  North  Fairfield  United  Church. 


HON     JAMES    W     NOEL 

Indianapolis.  March.  22,  1913. 
Hon.  Louis  Ludlow, 

House  of  Representatnes, 

Wa.^hmgtou,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Ludlow:  •  •  •  Your  resolu- 
tion seems  sou-id  and  practical  Of  course  at 
this  time  a  lot  of  fools  are  talking  without 
anything  definite  In  mind  and  withtut  being 
controlled  at  all  by  the  fundamentals  of 
American  Institutions  Your  speech  is  states- 
manlike and  W(irth  while 
Yours  sincerely, 

J\y.Kii  W    Noel 


SECRET.'JIY    OF    UNITED   CHRISTIAN     MISSIONARY 
S<X-IETy 

The  United  Christian 

Missionary  iriociETY, 
Ind^anapolvt,  Ind  .  April  S,  1943. 
Hon   Louis  Ludlow. 

House  of  Representatnes, 

Wa-hington    D  C. 
Dear   Mr    Ludlow     I   have  Ju-t   rend   your 
address  delivered  in  the  H'  use  of  Repre-enta- 
ttves  on  March  8  concemii  g  a  resolution   to 
create  a  Committee  on  Peace  Alms 

I  want  to  congratulate  ycu  on  this  strik- 
ing and  timely  mes.'age  I  hope  the  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  and  put  Into  etlect 

As  one  resident  of  Indiaiiapoll.s  I  am  proud 
of  our  Representative  in  the  House  df  Rep- 
resentatives and  believe  that  he  Is  giving 
leadership  In  this  crucial  time  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, will  hasten  the  end  of  this  terrible 
war  and  bring  us  a  t)€tter  world  in  which  to 
live 

•  *  •  •  • 

Cordially  yours, 

H    B   HoLiowAY, 
Excciit lie  S'Crctary, 

Seriicc  Department. 

bishop  kleney 

Miami.  Fla  ,  May  7.  1943. 
Hon    Louis  Ludlow, 

Wa.shmgton.  D   C 
Dear  Sir:   I  heartily  endorse   your  re.solu- 
tlon  calllm?  for  a  committee  on  peace  alms. 
Sincerely, 

F      T.    KtENEY, 

Bishop,  Methodist  Church. 


MR      HFNRY    PHILLIPS 

Syracuse,  N   Y..  May  26.  1943. 
Hon.  Louis  Ludlow. 

House  of  Reprc.'ientatives, 

Washingtori,  D   C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  representatives  whom  you 
refer  to  as  coming  from  the  very  grass  roots 
of  our  population  should  speak  through  ap- 
propriate resolution  and  by  tliat  process  the 
mind  and  heart  of  America  will  be  adequately  | 
revealed  and  It  cannot  be  adecjuately  revealed  ' 
otherwise  I  liked  especially  that  which  you 
have  to  suggest  with  reference  to  the  com- 
position of  the  group  m.aking  up  the  com- 
mittee on  peace  alms.  We  are  a  Christian 
Nation,  and  we  should  make  our  broadcast 
appeal  on  the  basts  of  charity  for  all 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  our  leaders  to  take 
It  upon  themselves  to  bypa.ss  Congress  In 
the  lormulatlon  of  theories.     There  has  been 


too  much  of  that  attitude   In   recent  years 
Let   Conk;rt.-s   make   its   own    pronouncement 
on    this   all-Important    subject    and    without 
wavering  or  temporizing. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Henry   Fhillips. 


THE    bishop    of    SACRAMENTO 

The  Diocese  of  Sacramento. 
S(icrame7ito.  Calif  ,  May  20.  1943. 
Dear  Conge.ssman  Lvdlow:   Thark  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  a  committee  on  peace 
alms,    and    I    am    in    hearty    agreement    that 
peace   aims  should   not    Just    he   left    In    the 
h.uids  of  statesmen  and  p(  Ilcltians  but  that 
the  relli^lous  forces  of  the  world  should  have 
their    place.     Otherwise,    there    will    be    the 
danger   of    a   repetition    of    conditions    that 
make    for    social    unrest    and    another    war, 
which   God    forbid 
I        With   best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Non,  roRTi:R. 
"  Bishop  of  Sacramento, 

Protestant  Episcopal  Chutch. 


the   bish'p   of    southern    ohio 

Diocese  of  Southefn  Ohio. 
Cinririvan,  Oh.o.  May  25.  1943. 
My  Dfar  Mr  Ludlow:  Yi  ur  letter,  erc'os- 
Ing  th.e  reprint  of  y(  ur  .'■peech  delhered  In 
the  H  use  of  Representatives  on  March  8 
reached  my  office  while  I  was  away  Im- 
mediately on  my  return  I  had  lo  face  2  busy 
weeks  preparing  fcr  carrying  thr(  ugh  cur 
annual  dloce.'^an  convention.  I  regiet  that 
some  of  my  coriespondence  has  had  to  wait 
until  I  could  take  care  of  Immediate  rc^p  )n- 
slbllitles. 

Your  letter  and  your  address  have  both 
been  read  with  deep  interest  and  much  ap- 
preciation I  entirely  upree  with  your  Iheeig 
In  the  matter  of  the  importance  of  stating 
our  peace  alms,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
the  ChrL-^tlan  church  take  the  leadership  in 
this  whole  matter 

Your  su'-'gestlon  that  a  committee  on  peace 
alms  should  be  set  up  appeals  to  me  Of 
cour.se,  the  membership  of  such  a  committee 
Would  have  to  be  mist  carefully  chosen. 
The  work  of  such  a  committee  would  have  to 
be  lifted  above  paitlsanshlp  In  politics,  re- 
ligion, and  social  and  economic  Interests. 

It    is   all    too    obvious    that    there    is    fre- 
quently  a   tendency   for   pcr.ons  serving   on 
Joint    committees    tc    be    particularly    con- 
cerned  with    their  own   interests      Unfortu- 
nately ihls  Is  true  oi  rellglouf  representation 
Ive  run  Into  several  Instances  of  late  where 
a  bloc  ha     been  set  up  within  a  committee 
which    has   sought    to   favor   one   particular 
branch  of  the  Christian  church      If  any  such 
thing  happ  lied  within  a  committee  on  peace 
alms  it  Would  destroy  the  cppcrtunlty  of  the 
committee  to  do  anj   work  of   lasting  value. 
What  concerns  me  mo.'t  Is  whether,  even  If 
a  high-mlnded  committee  etts  forth  a  state- 
ment of  adequate  peace  aims,  we  could  get 
our   Congress    to   adept    same,    and    get    the 
necessary  Lacking  on  the  part  of  the  pe.  plo 
of  our  country      I  fear  that   many  are   still 
In    the   state   of   selfish    Isolationism       They 
are  willing  to  cooperate  with  other  nations 
to  win  the  war.  but   they  are   not  showl.ig 
any    willingness    to    yield    1    Inch    of    their 
own  privileges  and  comforts  in  order  to  indi- 
cate  a    willingness   on    the    part    of    America 
to  play  its  '  art  In  future  World  affairs      Op- 
pa«ltlon  to,  and  attempts  to  limit  the  efTec- 
tlven'  s  of.  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  and 
the  opposition   to  such  a  general  statement 
as     the     Ball-Burton-Hnteh  Hill     resolution 
are  indications  of  the  d:fflcullies  we  face   in 
getting  Congress  or  the  American  people  to 
set  forth  any  definite  pronouncement  which 
wculd  Indicate  our  willingness  to  be  a  part- 
ner in   world  aff.iirs  in  the  post-war  period. 
I  touched  on  thU  whole  matter  In  my  recent 
diocesan    convention   addre'se.   and    knowing 
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your   Interpft    I    am    taking    the    liberty    of 
sending  you  a  copy. 

I  shall  DC  Interested  to  hear  whether  your 
resolution  runs  any  chance  of  being  adopted 
by  Congress  It  is  Important  for  the 
churches  to  urge  study  of  and  support  for 
the  whole  peace-alms  program  As  Indi- 
viduals we  must  do  our  full  part  by  sharing 
In  such  eflorts  as  that  being  developed  by 
the  Non-Partisan  Council  To  Win  the  Peace, 

God  has  a  purpose  which  Involves  world 
partnership  In  support  of  His  moral  princi- 
ples. If  America  fails  to  take  its  part  in 
this  puipose,  civilization  is  doomed 

Thanking  you  for  writing  me  and  for  the 
copy  of  your  fine  address.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  W    Hobson. 


Farm  Security  Deserves  Support 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  28,  1943 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.*;.  I  include 
herewith  an  addre.s.s  by  Edward  J. 
Meeman.  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  Memphis,  Tcnn..  which  ap- 
peared in  that  paper  on  May  20.  The 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  has  conducted 
an  investigation  of  the  various  Farm  Se- 
curity enterprises  in  its  section,  and  the 
conclu.'>ions  expressed  by  Mr.  Meeman 
are  substantiated  by  the  findings  ar- 
rived at  through  this  investigation.  I 
commend  the  .<;plendid  editorial  for  your 
con.sideration. 

Farm  Secltutt  Administration  s  Aims  and 
Operation  Deserve  Support.  Says  Press- 
SciMiT.AR  Editor 

(By  Edward  J   Meeman) 
Tlie  attacks  now  being  made  In  Congress 
on   the   Farm   Security  Administration  must 
not  be  allowed  to  result  In  the  crippling  of 
this  agency 

For  the  Idea  back  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and.  on  the  whole,  the  manner 
In  which  that  idea  has  been  carried  out.  de- 
serve the  warm  support  of  the  American 
people. 

Before  Farm  Security  Administration  was 
launched,  we  had  at  the  bottom  of  our  farm- 
ing system  a  vast  number  of  people  who 
were  prcpertyless,  homieless,  and  hopeless. 
Undernourishment  and  di8(*ase  were  eating 
away  the  strength  of  the  American  race,  even 
as  erosion  was  washing  away  the  strength  of 
the  American  soil  The  tenant  would  fre- 
quently move  at  the  year  end.  hoping  for  a 
better  place,  or  the  landlord  would  compel 
him  to  mcve,  hoping  for  a  Ijetter  tonant;  both 
were  usually  d:sappolnted  The  tenant  would 
not  care  for  the  land,  since  he  did  not  expect 
to  remain  long,  the  landlord  would  not  care 
for  the  tenant,  since  he  had  little  hope  of 
keeping  him 

RESULTS  MIRACULOUS 

To  these  hopeless.  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration brought  hope  To  these  penniless. 
Farm  Security  Administration  loaned  money. 
To  these  landless.  Farm  S«>curity  Adminis- 
tration sold  farms.  The  results  were  miracu- 
lous The  sr-»mlngly  dull  and  Ir.zy  were 
brightened  with  enterpri.se  end  fired  by  am- 
bition     The    seemingly    unreliable    paid    off 


their  loans.    The  seemingly  careless  took  care 
of  their  land. 

Th.ree  reporters  who  investigated  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  for  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  concluded: 

'Farm  Security  Administration's  actual 
percentage  of  repayments  cannot  be  stated 
with  certainty,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at 
least  85  percent  of  all  who  borrowed  have 
paid  back  on  or  before  the  due  date,  and  to- 
tal collections  may  be  over  90  percent.  Farm 
Security  Administration  officials  state  they 
believe  less  than  5  percent  will  be  uncollected 
In  the  end 

"Tills  fact,  so  curious  In  a  nation  where 
borrowing  by  persons  of  property  becomes 
ever  more  complicated  and  bound  by  rules 
and  regulations;  this  fact  that  the  average 
poor  farmer's  word  Is  as  good  as  his  bond, 
is  not  attacked  by  critics  of  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration.  It  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing discoveries  of  the  New  Deal;  you  can 
take  an  ever-broke,  shiftless,  ragged,  under- 
nourished American  farm  man.  give  him  a 
lot  of  money  on  his  own  signature,  shew 
him  how  to  spend  it  and  any  other  money  he 
may  get.  and  he  will  pay  you  back  what  he 
borrowed  " 

Farm  Security  Administration  made  this 
valuable  discovery  because  it  brought  some- 
thing new  Into  American  life;  a  new  kind 
of  education — educatlcn  cf  the  entire  fam- 
ily In  their  own  home  In  the  things  that 
concern  them  most;  how  to  be  well  nour- 
ished, how  to  keep  well,  how  to  pay  their 
debts,  how  to  "get  ahead." 

WrrVTR  COMMUNISTIC 

Is   there   communism   In   the   Farm   Secu- 
rity   Administration?      Prcbably    there    Is    a 
little,  because  communism  has  schemed  Its 
way    In    some    measure    into    nearly    every 
phase    of    American    life;    unions,    business, 
churches,  schools,  government     Therefore,  it 
Is  to  be  supposed  that  some  Communists  got 
into  Farm  Security  Admlnlstraticn.    But  cer- 
tain collective  farming  enterprises  sponsored 
by  Farm  Security  Administration   attracted 
far  more  attention  than  they  deserved;  they 
were  small  In  comparison  to  the  vast  program 
of  Farm  Security  Administration.    It  is  char- 
acteristic of  communism  that  It  Is  dogmatic, 
thinks  it  has  the  final  answer,  and  that  It  Is 
Justified  In  ruthlessly  employing  any  means 
to  force  acceptance  of  Its  plan  on  others  for 
their  own  good.    That  was  not  the  spirit  In 
which  these  collectives  were  designed  under 
the   former  Tugwell   administration;    It   was 
rather  in  a  spirit  of  experimentation:   "Let 
us  try  several  forms,  and  see  which  forms  of 
agricultural    life    work    best,"      It    has    been 
proved    that    American    farmers    will    have 
nothing   of  collectivism;    and  Farm  Security 
Administration,  accepting  the  verdict,  began 
liquidating  these  collectives. 

COLLECTIVISM    OUT 

Farm  Security  Administration  Is  now 
committed  entirely  to  the  policy  that  Its 
clients  shall  buy  not  a  share  In  a  collective 
farm   but   title   to   their  own    acres. 

But  If  It  does  not  make  Communists  of 
millionarles  to  live  In  a  well-planned  suburb, 
why  should  It  be  thought  that  farmers  will 
go  "red  "  If  thty  live  In  a  community  In  which 
some  thought  has  been  given  to  its  design? 
If  In  a  farm  comimunlty  in  which  every 
farmer  owns  his  own  acres  there  should  be 
some  cooperative  features,  why  Is  not  such 
cooperation  as  American  as  the  logrolling 
and  barn  raising  of  the  frontier? 

The  truth  Is  that  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  vastly  Increased  the  strength  of 
the  private  property  system  in  this  country. 
It  has  made  stable,  healthy-minded  prop- 
erty-owning citizens  of  thousands  who  had 
been  rootless,  propertyless  proletarians.  For- 
merly they  were  the  potential  victims  of 
the  agitation  of  some  Fascist  Huey  Long  or 
Communist  Browder;  today  they  are  acquir 
Ing  the  Independence  that  property  owning 
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and  acknowledged  rights  give  to  a  man.  and 
they  will  be  fit  participants  in  American 
democracy. 

FOES  INCONSISTENT 

One  of  the  just  criticisms  of  the  New  Deal 
is  that  it  has  had  too  many  shake-ups  and 
changes  of  organization.  If  a  dlfBcuUy 
arose,  a  new  organization  was  created  or  en 
agency  was  shifted  to  some  other  head 
After  considerable  early  confusion,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  recently  has  been 
gradually  and  steadily  shaking  down  Into 
ai.  orderly  and  businesslike  administration. 
What  irony  that  critics  of  the  New  Deal  are 
now  making  the  same  mistake  the  New  Deal 
has  so  often  made;  they  are  proposing  to 
place  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in 
the  hands  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlst-a- 
tlon  and  the  Extension  Service,  which  have 
no  experience  In  the  problems  of  the  low- 
Income  farmers.  In  which  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  ofP.clals  have  acquired  so 
much  profitable,  If  somewhat  costly,  experi- 
ence What  economy  would  there  be  In 
tearing  up  a  program  which  Is  working  better 
and  more  conservatively  all  the  time? 


Mission  to  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  1  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  194"^ 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Mission  to  Moscow"  written  by 
Frant  C.  Waldrop,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  31, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MISSION    TO    MOSCOW 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Everybody  having  eyes  to  see  with,  ears  to 
hear  with,  and  a  brain  to  think  with  had 
better  go  see  the  movie  Mission  to  Moscow, 
advertised  as  a  true  record  of  Joseph  E.  Davies' 
career  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  Russia 
in  the  critical  pre-war  years. 

This  picture  Is  not  entertainment.  It  Is 
politics.  It  Is  the  first  weapon  in  a  battery 
that  Is  either  going  to  knock  out  the  Inde- 
pendent lntelll,^ence  of  this  once  free  Repub- 
lic, or  be  knocked  out  by  same. 

This  picture  Is  not  history,  either,  any  more 
than  It  is  entertainment.  By  any  test  of  his- 
torical fact  It  is  a  lie  and  a  fraud.  What  is 
more,  it  has  already  been  publicly  exposed 
In  clear  detail  as  a  lie  and  a  fraud  by  many 
Americans  of  tisually  conflicting  political  feel- 
ings. 

And  so,  no  more  details  of  evidence  will  be 
offered  here  at  this  time  except  a  listing  of 
Just  a  few  of  the  patriots  who  are  helping 
expose  the  historical  lie  and  fraud.  These 
Include: 

John  Dewey,  Princeton  University's  world- 
acclaimed  philosopher;  Anne  OHare  McCor- 
mack.  editorial  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Manny  Farber.  film. critic  of  the  New 
Republic,  a  magai:ine  ordinarily  found  de- 
fending anything  pro-Russian;  William  Henry 
Chamberlain,  for  many  years  Moscow  corre- 
spondent for  the  Christian  Science  >!nnltor 
and  Internationally  known  as  an  authority 
on  Russian  aflairs. 


■■^-fl 


who  seem  to  have  a  sense  of  ciirectlon.  We 
are  demanding  peace  alms  and  some  assur- 
ance as  to  what  kind  of  a  peace  we  can  ex- 


"FP^***    ^**     v-*ic    utiaia    \ji    \>lillilt^     nil     nil. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  our  leaders  to  take 
tt  upon  themselves  to  bypass  Congress  In 
the  lormulatioa  oX  theories.     There  has  been 


wcuid  IndlCiite  rur  willineness  to  be  a  part- 
ner in  world  afT.iirs  In  the  po8t-w:ir  period. 
I  touchid  on  this  whole  nvitter  In  ii>y  recent 
diocesan   convention   address,   and    knowing 


lUUO  *    iiC  O.     '     lll»*ip.ij  Ut_ill  U1IV«  tiAM-J  T^    \.   t   \, 

brightened  with  enterprise  and  fired  by  am- 
bition     The    seemingly    unieliable    paid    off 


Communist  Browder;  today  they  are  acquir 
Ing  the  Independence  that  property  owning 


and  Internatiorally   known  as  an  authoriiy 
on  Russian  aflairs. 
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Also,  Sidney  Hook.  chalrm:\n  of  the  de- 
partment of  philosophy  at  New  York  Lui- 
verslly;  Dorothy  Thompson,  syndicated  news- 
paper columnist  and  as  wild-eyed  an  advocate 
of  war  upon  Hitler  before  December  7,  1941, 
as  there  was  In  the  world. 

Also.  A  PhtUp  Randolph,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping:  Car  Porters,  Amer- 
ican Federation  nf  Labor;  and  Hnrry  Gldeon- 
ese   pref  .dent  of  Brooklyn  University. 

Tiiese  are  Just  a  few  of  the  people  who 
have  seen  Mls5!on  to  Moscow  and  denoimced 
It  a.s  a  historical  lie  and  fraud 

As  It  shows  throughout  the  country  there 
will  be  others  with  equal  courage  and  intelli- 
gence to  speak  up  and  sjiy  publicly  what  they 
know  to  be  true 

But  how  many  others? 
That  is  why  it  Is  vitally  important  for  you 
to  see  M'oslon  to  Moscow  For.  whether  you 
like  It  or  not.  you  nre  now  jockeyed  into  the 
position  of  having  to  defeat  this  historical 
lie  and  fraud  or  have  it  defeat  you  In  the 
struggles  drad  ahead 

Of  cotirse.  this  la  not  the,  first  politically 
slanted  movie  but  up  to  new  political  prop- 
aganda in  the  movies  hps  been  sly.  left- 
banded,  and  tentative  Tlierefore.  hard  to 
prove  in  detail 

Back  in  1941.  while  the  foreign  policy  de- 
bate was  rocking  America,  a  brave  but  un- 
skilled handfiU  of  United  Slates  Senators 
tried  to  show  how  propaganda  vas  seeping 
Into  movie  entertainment 

They  flopped  -not  because  there  wasn't  any 
propaganda  in  the  movies  but  because  they 
weren't  smart  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
real  Inside  facts  to  a  politically  unskilled 
ptibllc 

But  now  the  Warner  Bros  .  who  made 
Mission  to  Moscow,  have  become  so  bold  as 
to  lay  aside  the  polsonously  glided  lily  and 
swing  a  sledge   hammer 

The  movies  arc  using  a  sledge  hammer  on 
the  country  How  about  the  country  using 
a  sledge  hammer,  too? 

In  America  there  never  has  been — and  we 
must  all  make  sure  there  never  will  be — a 
monopoly  ot  weapons  on  one  side  m  a  politi- 
cal fluht 

Pre»  speech,  the  free  press,  and  the  laws 
forcing  radio  stations  to  share  free  broad- 
casting time  between  all  candidates  for  the 
same  job  are  designed  to  keep  United  States 
politics  competitive. 

Now  that  the  movies  are  in  politics,  they, 
t(X).  must  be  opened  up  for  competition. 
The  Warner  Bros  have  shoved  off  on 
us  one  version  of  the  1938  41  foreign-policy 
debate  as  it  related  to  Europe  How  about 
this  .same  Warner  Bros,  makint;  now  another 
movie  on  the  foreign-poUcy  debate  as  it  li:- 
volved  Japan? 

Mission  to  Moscow  m.ikes  Rjoievelt.  Sta- 
lin, and  Amb;is-ador  Joe  Davies  supernatural 
in  their  knowledge  of  wh.it  was  going  to 
happen  In  Europe  It  also  makes  a  thun- 
dering campaign  speech  lor  Roosevelt's 
fourth    term. 

Well,  let's  get  at  the  other  side  How 
about  a  movie  beginning  with  Ambassador 
Joe  Grew  s  Report  from  Tokyo  and  traveling 
the  straight  road  of  public  fact  on  past  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Bataan  to  the  Japs  now  en- 
trenched on  Klska  and.  until  yesterday,  on 
Attu'' 

Thi-.  other  movie  could  hammer  uixin  some 
plain  home  truths  concerning  the  cause  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  December  7.  1941. 

Who  had  the  responsibility  to  stay  awake? 
Who  was  Commander  iu  Chief  then?  Who 
was  supernatural  and  wise  aliead  of  events 
that  time? 

This  movie  could  remind  us  of  the  pre- 
war warnings  by  Gen  D-uglas  MacArthur  out 
in  the  Philippines,  and  of  the  now  publicly 
forgo' ten  testimony  before  the  Hcuse  Mili- 
tary Atlairs  CommitLee  in  1941  by  Acimual 
Joseph  K    Taussig — ren.ember  him? 

He  declared  that  Japan  was  our  No.  1 
enemy -!■  number?  -and  was  piumpUy  re- 
tired from  active  duty  and  sent  down  to  Nor- 


folk. Va  .  as  commander  of  that  city's  garbage 
scows. 

This  movie  could  also  remind  us  that  the 
Japs  raped  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  becau.se  the  United  States 
Fleet  wa.=  all  the  while  at  the  bottom  of  Pearl 
Haibor — shot  dead  in  Its  sleep  on  a  Sunday 
morning.     Why?     How  come? 

The  admlni.'^tration  and  Warner  Bros,  com- 
mitted this  conspiracy  to  drag  the  movies  Into 
politics.    It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  do. 

But  now  that  it  is  done.  O.  K  Let's  have 
not  Just  this  one  political  movie  bu*  also 
another  to  be  shown  free  in  every  h  mlet  and 
village  and  town  during  the  summer  of  1944 
Lets  call  It  the  Truth  About  Pcarl  Harbor. 


Price  Control 


REMARKS 
or 

A.  L.  MILLER 

ot    NEBRAMCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.^k.i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  llie  ptople  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  are  wrought  up  over 
thi.s  late.st  .scheme  of  price  control,  pro- 
posed by  theorptically  minded  econo- 
mi.st.s  in  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, known  a.s  the  roll  bnck  of  price.s  by 
means  of  sub.'^idy  payments.  Here  are 
some  of  the  expressions  found  in  ine  mail 
that  IS  coming  into  my  oiflee: 

We  believe  thit  production  will  be  further 
cvirtailcd  and  black  markets  Increased.  Gov- 
ernment btireaus  must  listen  to  common 
seruse  If  th»>y  are  to  ward  off  starvation 

Proposed  sub.-idy  program  will  mean  only 
further  Government  contrrl.  will  Inerease 
black  markets  tremendously,  will  add  mate- 
rially to  already  m.uch  confu.sed  conditions, 
win  tend  to  reduce  production  and  cost  of 
operation  will  be  exorbitant  and  extravagant. 

Stockmen  wii'e: 

Stib<idies  are  wrong  in  principle  and  roll- 
back will  be  incentive  to  bootleg  meat  and 
decreased  production     Let's  v.in  the  war  and 

quit  mf^smt;  things  up 

These  messages  sliow  that  practical 
people  understand  just  what  the  subsidy 
scheme  implies  and  how  it  will  fail  in 
practice.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  doe.s  re- 
duce the  price  of  meal  and  butter  at  the 
retail  store,  the  housewife  who  buys  it 
will  pay  in  taxes  not  only  the  sub.-idy  but 
the  cost  of  the  huge  organization  that 
will  be  set  up  to  admini.-^ter  the  program. 
In  this  day  when  everybody  is  going  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  limit  there  can  be  no 
shifting  to  someone  else.  Today  there  is 
a  black  market  in  food  because  the  con- 
sumer has  the  money  and  is  willing  to 
pay  a  higher  price  in  order  to  get  the 
food.  By  reducing  the  official  price  of 
food  with  a  subsidy  the  O.  P.  A.  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  destroy  the  black  mar- 
ket nor  is  it  going  to  be  able  to  reduce 
the  actual  price  that  people  will  pay  for 
food,  if  they  get  any  at  all. 

These  theoretical  schemes,  hatched  in 
the  brains  of  impractical  economists, 
which  disre;rard  our  whole  established 
plan  of  production  and  distribution, 
serve  only  to  disturb  and  upset  those 
who  are  having  a  hard  enou'^h  job  of 
producing    our    food.     These    schemes 


only  serve  to  di.'^courare  tlie  producers 
and  inevitably  reduce  the  amount  of 
food  produced.  What  I  say  about  this 
is  borne  out  in  the  f(.>llov.ing  statement 
I  received  from  145  members  of  the 
Dawson  County  (Nebr  )  Feeders  Asso- 
ciation this  morning: 

Government  meddling  has  already  taken 
half  the  caule  out  of  our  feed  lots,  and  we 
know  that  the  propofeed  sub  idy  program 
Will  fu.'ther  discourage  cattle  and  hog  feed- 
ing in  this  territory. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  a'^k  you.  what  good  will 
it  do  to  reduce  prices  if  the  scheme  em- 
ployed reduces  the  production  of  food 
itself? 

These  ptople  are  api>ealint;  to  their 
Representative  In  Congress  for  aid 
against  these  schemes.  The  bureaus 
that  hatcli  tliem  will  not  li.'ten  to  them. 
We  are  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.  They  look  to  us  for  help 
against  the  "planntr.s"  wlio  ha\e  taken 
this  land  of  plenty  almost  to  the  point 
of  where  it  i.*;  a  land  of  scarcity.  It  is 
high  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  this  Con- 
gress serve  notice  in  a  way  that  will  be 
undei-stood  that  it  is  opposed  to  these 
schemes  of  totalitarian  economy.  I 
want  to  place  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing letter  that  I  am  this  day  aridre.ssing 
to  the  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  the 
new  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  and 
to  the  Honorable  Prenti.ss  Brown.  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Price  Administration: 

JuNt  1,  1943 
Jamfs  F    Ryrn'^s. 

Dircctoi     War  Mohiltzatron. 
Pre>-t:ss  M    EriowN 

Director.  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Wushington,  D.   C 

Gentlemkn  :  I  address  this  ie'ter  to  both  of 
you  calling  yi.ur  attention  to  the  proposed 
subsidy  prf  t^ram  designed  to  control  food 
prices.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  program  as  it  will  affect  the  pro- 
duction ol   meat 

My  office  lias  received  many  telegrams  from 
the  producers-  and  packers  ol  meat,  protest- 
ing tile  sub.sidy  and  roil-back  progiam  about 
to  be  put  into  (  peratioii.  It  is  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  llve.<-tock  producers  and 
packers  that  a  roll-back  program,  as  ii  will 
affect  livestock  and  meat,  is  very  unwite. 
Such  a  move  will  add  to  the  aliei.dy  existing 
confusion.  It  means  red  tape  and  regiment- 
ing the  livestock  and  meat  Industry,  which 
have  heretofore  had  an  unequaled  record  of 
patriotic  cooperation  in  our  national  war 
effort.  It  win  in  the  end  not  only  create 
chaos  but  encourage  black  markets  and  de- 
crease the  production  of  meat 

The  expen.se  of  the  administration  of  not 
only  the  meat  program  but  the  entire  fcod- 
sulifiidy  idea  will  ccist  the  tiixpayers  of  this 
country  billions  of  dollar;.  The  original  re- 
quest for  funds  from  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration was  $430.000. 000  This,  as  you 
must  surely  know,  is  b';t  a  drop  m  the  bucket. 
The  citizen  has  more  money  to  spend  than 
ever  before  and  the  giving  of  subsidies  to  him 
will  add  more  millions  of  doUais  to  an  al- 
ready swollen  and  unmanacted  public  purse. 
The  cost  will  be  upon  the  .'>mail  individual, 
who  must  eventually  pay  f<T  the  subsidies. 
It  Is  estlmat^'d  that  the  saving  to  the  Indi- 
vidual on  meat  would  be  about  |1  50  to  t2 
a  year  On  butter.  60  cents  u  year  On  coffee, 
24  to  36  cents  a  year  Do  you  think  the  pub- 
lic want.s  that  type  of  hand-out?  Are  these 
subs. dies  bemv;  Inau-jurated  so  that  the  people 
can  save  money?  Do  you  think  that  will 
control  Inflation?  Wh:it  do  you  want  the 
people  to  do  with  the  extra  money  tl;ey  have 
lu  their  pocket.s?  It  seems  to  me  tL..t  the 
people  would  prefer  to  pay  17  cents  for  a  can 
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of  peas  and  be  able  to  get  them  than  to  pay 
15  cents  for  the  same  can  and  net  be  able  to 
get  them  What  goes  for  peas  goes  for  every 
other  product,  be  It  butter,  coffee,  or  meat. 

Tlie  giving  of  subsidies  is  an  unwl.se  eco- 
nomic experiment  designed  to  fool  the  people. 
It  Is  un-Amertcan  and  unnecessary  Such  a 
mcive  will  be  ar  additional  form  of  inflation. 
The  subsidy  .scheme  might  in  theory  be  work- 
able, but  from  a  practical  administrative 
standpoint  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  merits 
It  will  be  lmpos.slble  'o  distribute  subsidies 
with  any  decree  of  equity  among  all  the  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  of  food 

You  will  find  that  subsidies  will  act  as  a 
creeping,  graspim^  rarcotic  which  will  in  the 
end  lull  industry  to  sleep  and  eventually 
paralyze  and  stifle  free  American  enterprl.se. 

When  one  buys  meat  and  feed  at  cur  locnl 
stores  11  l,a.«  advanced  In  price  tut  I  want 
to  c::n  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
prcducns  and  the  farmers  are  not  making 
an  ur.usual  piofit  There  are  middlemen 
with  brief  cases  making  more  off  the  farmer 
in  30  minutes  than  the  farmer  ci.n  make  on 
tl.e  same  crcp  in  a  whole  sea-.on  of  hard  labor. 
The  difficulty  hus  bi-en  In  the  distribution 
of  f  ,od      bub-idics  are  not  the  answer 

Someone  has  said  that  Bubsld;e^  in  England 
seem  tc  Work  Yes;  but  you  must  remember 
that  England  Is  a  small  compact  country 
and  that  they  buy  a  great  deal  of  food  The 
government  can  buy  the  food  and  ther  sell 
It  at  a  lower  cost  I  suspect  they  pay  these 
subsidies  with  cur  own  lend-lease  money. 
Our  country  produces  a  large  amount  of  food. 
England  ■?  having  subsidies  on  a  moderate 
scale.  England  also  has  a  rigid  control  of 
wa[^es  and  prices. 

I  would  like  to  a^k  your  Office  of  War  Mo- 
bilization where  you  expect  to  get  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  subsidies.  Congress  to  date 
has  frowned  upon  paying  subcidios.  If  the 
money  is  to  come  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp^ ration  or  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  you  must  remember  that  they 
were  set  up  to  make  recoverable  lonns  Sub- 
sidies are  a  gift.  It  Is  true  under  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  It  Is  possible 
to  subsidize  certain  critical  materials  but 
that  act  refers  entirely  to  construction  ma- 
terial and  net  food  I  presume  the  next  move 
of  your  gioup,  if  Congress  refuses  subs. dies. 
ami  I  am  sure  tliey  will,  will  be  to  piss  the 
roll -back  to  the  farmer 

I  wish  you  wculd  teil  me.  Mr  Byrnes,  why 
certain  individuals  and  Government  bureaus 
aic  insisting  on  these  subsidy  payments.  I 
am  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  coming  from 
a  fooa-pr>  due  Ing  section  of  the  country  I 
have  manv  roquL-sts  from  the  stock  producers 
and  packers,  as  well  as  from  the  food  Indus- 
tr'es.  protecting  thf  se  subsidies  I  cannot  find 
an  answer  or  Justify  them  I  want  an  an.nver 
which  my  people  and  the  public  will  uncpr- 
srnnd.  An  answer  that  is  reasonable,  one 
v.hich  is  American  and  b.iscd  on  sound  busi- 
,  ncss  practices  May  I  expect  a  rep'y. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A    L   Mn.rER. 
Member  of  Congrefts,  Fourth   District, 
Nebraska. 


United  Stales  Fleet's  Future 


EXTENSION  07  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Basil  Harris,  former  United  States 


Commissioner  of  Customs,  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
dated  May  21.  1943. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  logic  and 
importance   of   the   article    that   I    am 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
for  their  consideration: 
United  States   Fleets   Future   Is   Seen   De- 
pendent ON  CAPrTAL's  Plans — Obvious  Gov- 
ERr.MFNT    Step    Held    Payment    for    Ships 
Alkeady  Taken  by  Unites  States 
(By    Basil    Harris,    President.   United   BLatea 
Lines  I 
I  have  been  asked  for  my  views  on  the  fu- 
ttiie  of  American  shipping  and   its  place  in 
the  after-lhe-war  period      My  answer  is  that 
much  depends  upon  the  attitude  assumed  by 
those  In  authority  at  Washington. 

Is  our  Government  to  pursue  a  policy  which 
will  er^able  the  shipowners  to  replace  vcsels 
lost  by  enemy  action,  add  to  their  fleets,  re- 
establish their  contacts,  reopen  their  ofTlces 
all  over  the  world,  and  permit  companies  to 
work  back  into  service  many  highly  trained 
men  now  in  the  armed  forces' 

POLICY    OF    negation? 

Or  is  Washington  bent  on  a  policy  of  nega- 
tion, one  which  proclaims  that  luring  war, 
earnings  shall  be  so  limited  that  when  peace 
comes  the  shipping  industry  will  be  pros- 
trate—without adequate  funds  to  meet  its 
demand  for  new  ships  of  modern  design  and 
speed  sufBclent  to  compote  in  every  trade 
route? 

American  shipping  got  its  rebirth  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  so  much 
so  that  when  the  present  conflict  began  it 
was  one  of  the  few  Industries  in  the  United 
States  that  was  fully  prepared  and  met  the 
impact  head  on.  American  shipping,  Amer- 
ican management,  and  American  personnel, 
made  it  possible  to  land  ovir  forces  in  the 
south  Pacific  and  on  the  north  African  coast 
at  a  time  of  crisis 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  was  put 
on  the  books  by  a  group  of  wise  and  far- 
seeing  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  de- 
serve the  unstinted  praise  of  every  American 
citizen  for  their  foresight  and  judgment  and 
I  say  that  It  is  an  Injustice  to  those  very  men 
in  Congress  that  the  aim  and  intent  of  their 
deliberations  have  not  been  rigidly  followed. 

Our  Nation  cannot  have  a  strong  merchant 
marine  without  strong  companies  to  own 
and  operate  American  flagships — companies 
well  financed  and  well  organized.  These 
shippings  organizations  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion when  peace  comes  to  meet  the  intense 
competition  which  will  inevitably  accom- 
pany world  reconstruction. 

OBVIOUS  step  cited 

At  the  moment  the  most  obvious  step  for 
the  National  Government  to  take  is  to  pay 
for  the  ships  long  ago  seized  for  the  perma- 
nent use  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  any  other 
branch  of  our  war  economy.  In  determining 
the  price  to  be  paid  the  Government  should 
not,  for  instance,  say  that  a  vessel  which  is 
20  years  old  or  more  is  virtually  valueless 
to  the  owner  while  vitally  needed  for  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war. 

Those  individuals  who  have  trained  for  a 
lifetime  in  shipping  and  direct  the  destinies 
of  America's  great  shipping  organizations, 
have  given  evidence  of  their  supremely  pa- 
triotic motives,  yet  feel  affronted  and  abashed 
when  bluntly  Informed  if  they  are  dissat- 
isfied with  the  valuation  placed  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  ships  they  have  surrendered  they 
can  sue  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  Just 
compensation. 

COMPANIES    NEED    CAPITAL 

Take  the  case  of  America's  three  largest 
and  most  useful  liners — the  Manhattan,  the 
Washington,  and  the  America.  These  ves- 
sels, readily  and  willingly  released  ttf  the 
Government  for  war  purposes,  have  been  used 
to  the  fullest  by  the  Government  for  more 


than  8  months.  To  date  not  one  penny  has 
been  paid  either  for  their  possession  or  vise, 
and  the  Government  has  indicated  these 
ships  will  never  be  returned  to  the  owners. 

Shipping  companies  must  have  capital. 
They  risk  their  own  funds  In  the  building 
of  vessels  even  though  they  have  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Yet  if  the  policy  persists  that  it  Is  unpatri- 
otic to  make  profits — reasonable  profits — iu 
wartime,  where  are  private  shipping  organi- 
zations to  get  money  with  which  to  replace 
fleets  destroyed  by  the  enemy  and  rebuild 
their  worldwide  organizations?  How  bright. 
I'  ask,  can  the  post-war  prospect  of  ship- 
ping appear  when  confronted  by  this  con- 
dition? 

Stcam-ship  companies  have  given  without 
stmt  to  the  Government  in  this  wf'  so  far. 
The  War  Shipping  Administration  requisi- 
tioned all  piivately  owned  ships  not  allocat«d 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  tcxjk  control,  as 
well,  of  all  new  vrs.sel«  built  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  All  these  vessels  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  companies  which  act  as  the 
managing  agents  of  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration to  operate  them  to  ^uch  destl- 
natlcns  and  with  such  cargo  as  the  War 
Shipping   Administraton  directs 

This  means  that  the  American  companies 
which  through  the  years  had  built  or  bought 
American-flag  ships  and  in  peace  had  de- 
veloped regular  and  frequent  services  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  chief  world 
markets  are  now  devoting  all  their  resources 
of  management,  experience,  organization 
ashore  and  afloat,  and  their  knowledge  of 
technical  steamship  operation  wholly  at  the 
com.mand  of  our  Government. 

SUPPLYING    NEEDDJ    MAKACEKENT 

They  are  supplying  the  es.sential  manage- 
ment and  agency  function  between  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task  which  is  to  carry  supplies 
to  the  numerous  war  fronts,  bring  to  the 
United  States  materials  essential  to  the  war 
eiTort  and,  last,  to  supply  friendly  countries 
with  the  absolute  minimum  of  their  com- 
mercial requirements. 

The  peacetime  commercial  operations  of 
every  American  steamship  line  have  been  en- 
tirely terminated  and  all  their  efTort-^  are  for 
the  account  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Thlf,  clearly  Justifies  the  statement 
that  the  merchant  marine  has  been  given 
over  more  completely  to  the  war  effort  than 
any  other  great  Industry 

A  thing  to  emphasize  is  that  even  the 
railroads  and  manufacturers,  while  putting 
every  ounce  of  strength  behind  their  war 
effort,  still  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
commercial  business  for  their  own  account. 
But  the  American  shipping  industry  has  ab- 
solutely none.  We  have,  so  to  speak,  only 
one  customer,  the  American  Government. 
We  ask  It  to  treat  us  considerately — not 
generously — so  that  from  earnings  we  may 
lay  aside  a  sufficient  amount  to  carry  on 
America's  battle  to  serve  world  markets  and 
our  own  precious  land  when  the  Axis  Is  de- 
feated and  our  Nation,  In  company  with  her 
allies,  writes  the  terms  of  peace. 


Restrictions  on  Refiners  of  Gasoiine  and 
Fael  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES    . 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1943 
Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 


I'H 


lorgotteu  leBumony  Deivjre  tne  Hcuse  Mili- 
tary Ailuirs  Committee  m  1941  by  Aamual 
Joseph  K    Taussig — i en. ember  hmi? 

He  dt'ciared  that  Ji»par.  was  our  No  1 
enemy  -.  tiumter?--and  was  prumpily  re- 
tired from  acnve  du'y  and  sent  down  to  Nor- 


which  disrcL^ard  our  whole  established 
plan  of  production  and  di:5tiibution. 
serve  only  to  disturb  and  up>et  those 
who  are  having  a  hard  enoui^h  job  of 
producing    our    food.     Tliese    schemes 


sub!-. dies  bemu  Inaugurated  so  tliat  the  people 
can  save  money?  Do  you  think  that  will 
control  Inflation?  Wh:it  do  you  want  the 
people  to  do  with  the  txlra  money  tl.ey  have 
In  their  pocket«?  It  set  ms  to  me  tl...t  the 
people  would  prefer  to  pay  17  cents  for  a  can 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mj".  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Basil  Harris,  former  United  States 


and  most  useful  liners — the  Mannattan.  tne 
Washington,  and  the  America.  These  ves- 
sels. readUy  and  willingly  released  td  the 
Government  for  war  purposes,  have  been  used 
to  the  fullest  by  the  Government  for  more 


Tuesday,  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 


I'n 


A2690 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


am  includinp  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
to  Chester  Davis.  War  Food  Administra- 
tor in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  In 
regard  to  the  refiners'  stocks  of  gasoline 
and  other  motor  fuels  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma.  The  wire  i.s  signed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  outstanding  farm  organi- 
zations and  cooperative  movements  In 
Kan.sas  and  Oklahoma  Our  farmers 
are  working  with  In.mifflrlent  help  and 
must  not  be  ftirthT  handi(app''d  by  the 
lark  of  pi'lroleum.  Thin  tenltory  pro- 
du<<'s  lari!'-  guHntJt)e»  of  crude  oil  iind 
haA  thr  reflnrrle*  rn-cfthaty  for  (hfiilll- 
\nu.  It  l^  rny  hojx'  that  irnmcdiati*  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  by  the  profx-r  Oovern- 
rnciit  officials  m  oid<  r  to  .senu''  the 
needed  .supplies  for  this  vast  1  arming 
territory: 

North  Kaksah  City   Mo    May  25,  1943 
OiEMTCB    Davis. 

War   Food    Admtiu^t'xitor. 

Department   of   Aancuiturt', 

Washington,  D  C: 
With  refiners  stocks  ot  ^raHi  line  and  other 
motor  ftieis  in  Kansas  and  Oklaiioina  60 
percent  under  a  year  ago.  tractors  will  be 
standing  Idle  on  hundif^ds  of  farina  before 
harvest  Is  over  this  year  unlcs  immediate 
action  Is  taken  to  remove  present  Govern- 
ment restrictions  on  refiners  who  normally 
supply  Central  and  North  Cential  Stales. 
The  bread  basket  of  the  Nation  will  fail  in 
It".  Job  of  prcxluolng  food  for  freedom  If  its 
power-tarmiiiJ  equipment  mu.-.t  stand  idle 
Same  situation  which  kept  tractors  from 
rolling  m  Virginia  ai;d  other  e.Tstern  seaboard 
States  recently  will  come  to  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  inevitably  unless  all  refiners  In 
this  rrea  are  required  to  return  at  once  to 
maximum  production  of  motor  fuels  plea.se 
use  your  influence  with  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator for  War  to  breiik  the  log  Jam  that 
\-  threatening  operations  on  th"  vital  food 
front. 

Howard    A     Cc^wden. 
President  of  Cons^tmeni  Cooperative 
At.iociatiGn.     North     Kansas    C\ty, 
Afo 

H    E    Witham. 
Manager,     Farmers     Uniun     Jabbing 
Asrociation,    Kan'>a!f    City.    Mo. 
C     C     COCSWKII.. 

Master   of   Kaiimn    State   Grange, 

Topeka.    Kans. 
Dr    O    O    WoiK 
President  of  Kansas  Farm  Burran, 

Manhattan.   Kan.i. 
ZrB    Lawter. 
Creneral     Manager,     farmers     Union 
Sales  Department.  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla 

Rot  Bender 
Secretary.    Cooperative    Gram     Deal- 
ers A'<soc:atio7i  of  Oklalioma.  Entd, 
Okla. 


The  Day  of  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 


Mr 


Tuesday.  June  1.  1943 
KENNEDY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivf-red  by  me  on  Nation-wide  broad- 
cast from  station  WEAF  on  May  30.  1943: 


This  morning  the  President  of  our  coun- 
try and  you  and  I  and  130  million  other  Amer- 
icana solemnly  and  reverently  celebrate  our 
Memorial  Day. 

The  setting  ai^lde  of  this  day  In  the  Na- 
tion's rosary  of  remembrance  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  oriRln.  Offlclally,  the  first  Me- 
morial Day  was  celebrated  on  the  30tb  of 
May  18G8,  by  order  of  Gen  John  A  LOKan, 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  This 
order  was  occailoned  by  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  fhr  baulefield*  of  Virginia,  uridTtaltrn  In 
M.irrli  IHfjft  by  a  Kemlofllrlal  pnrty  which  In- 
rlu'led  Mr*  I/)t?«in  H^r  comm*-!!!*  foUow  I 
qijoti»  hT  owfi  V  fiTiin 

"In  the  churrliydrd  near  Pet«rr«bu»n  we  saw 
huiidr«'<l«  of  th<  grsves  of  C*onf«xl«Tiit«  s*;!- 
dirrk  Hieitc  Knives  hsU  up<iii  ttirm  •rnall 
bleu'hed  Confederal*  flugs  snd  failed  tl«j*ers 
itial  hud  been  laid  up<jj  them  by  lovlnj? 
hundh  on  'he  cxcuhion  of  their  Decoration 
D.iy 

"Upon  our  reiurii  G<ucial  L'.^un  \*a»  mucli 
Interesti-d  in  our  account  of  what  we  had 
seen,  and  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  h.id  never 
been  fco  t.>uchrd  as  I  was  by  seeiiiK  thuf-e  Utile 
fla^s  n:xl  the  withered  fluwers.  At  ihU".  Gen- 
eral L<)i;an  siild  that  it  was  a  beavitiful  re- 
vival of  the  custom  of  the  ancient*  m  thus 
preserving  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  that 
he.  a?  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  would  i8.'>ue  an  onler  for  the 
di-to  atiiii  of  The  graves  of  Union  soldiers  " 

M.iy  30  was  selected  a.s  the  time  when  the 
most  btnvutUul  flowers  abound  everywhere 
in  the  country  Most  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, with  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Stat.es  and  the  Governors,  set 
aside  this  dav  as  a  lefal   holiday 

Arlington  Cemetery,  the  great  national 
point  frotn  whlcli  our  Memorial  Day  cele- 
br,\tlon.s  radiate  to  every  city  and  t<  wn  and 
hamlet  In  the  United  States,  wa.s  formerly 
the  home  of  Gen  Robert  E  Lee  and.  be- 
fore him.  of  John  Parke  Cuntis.  the  son  of 
Mnrtha  Washington.  Today.  Arlington  is 
the  priceless  sanctuary  for  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  our  soldiers  of  every  war.  from  the 
Revolution  In  the  present  conflict  Ptesl- 
dent  Taft  lies  buried  there  and  only  the 
other  day  Mrs  Taft.  one  of  the  very  few 
women  to  be  accorded  such  honor,  Joined 
him  Abraham  Lincoln's  sen  is  thde.  and 
General  Sheridan.  Admiral  Sims.  Admiral 
Hobson.  General  Leonard  Wood  -the  roster 
of  famous  names  Is  long  But  even  longer 
Is  the  roster  of  nam»s  of  the  little  people 
whose  lives  loomed  terribly  large  when  the 
defense  of  their  Nation  wa.'-  at  stake,  and 
who  gave  thn.se  lives  to  pieservc  It.  or  else 
who  came  back  f  rr  m  the  battleOtld-s  to  live 
long  and  honorably  In  the  country  they 
fought  to  uphold,  and  so  came  at  last  to  the 
well-deserved  peace  of  Arlington 

On  the  crown  of  the  green  hills  of  Arling- 
ton, studded  with  cro.=ses,  with  the  historic 
Potomac  belcjw.  .sfands  the  Tomb  ot  the  Un- 
known Soldier  This  great  block  of  Colorado 
marble,  we'ghlng  50  tons.  Is  the  sarcophagus 
beneath  which  lies  the  body  of  an  American 
Ind  slain  in  battle  durlntt  the  First  World 
War  On  the  tomb  is  this  simple  inscrip- 
tion. "Here  lies  the  body  of  an  American 
soldier  known  but  to  God  "  At  this  national 
shrine  a  constant  ni'litary  puard  is  main- 
tained and  will  be  forevor  maintained, 
throughout  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  "walking 
the  post  of  the  Unknown  Soldier "  The 
Cotigres?  of  the  United  S'ates  approved  this 
burial  of  th«"  Unknown  S<'ldler  by  public  re<'o- 
lution  on  March  4.  1921  The  actual  cere- 
monial took  place  on  Armistice  Day  of  that 
same  yenr  To  our  whole  country  the  Un- 
known Soldier  repre-sents  all  the  men  of 
America  who  have  given  their  lives  In  de- 
fense of  Its  freedom  and  its  honor  The  Un- 
known Soldier  Is  the  soul  of  America. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  selection 
of  the  Unknown  Stjldier  I  am  sure  everyone 
knows  the  story,  but  It  cannot  be  too  often 


repeated,  since  It  Is  so  highly  Indicative  of 
the  essential  democracy  of  our  people — a  de- 
mocracy whose  symlxjls  are  always  as  sturdy 
and  forthright,  and  yet  as  tender  and  beauti- 
ful as  this  story- 
One  unldentlfled  body  was  taken  from 
each  of  the  four  great  American  cemeteries 
In  Prance.  The  records  ol  all  unlUentiQed 
men  were  carefully  searched,  and  of  the  i? 
four  rh(.>s«n.  all  that  couid  be  ascertain)  J 
WAS  that  ttity  were  American  0(  y».  and  tli.t 
thry  died  nf  gunnttiot  woinU*  in  bat'le  The 
four  h<r'j»n  with  mppt'pt  m'.e  h''i<'f».  «••,« 
plirrd  111  n  ihnpel  of  s  im»li  tcwn  on  lii« 
Uuine,  each  ca«ki't  was  idiiituai  and  r«i<  ii 
dr.iped  with  sn  Ametu-Hit  ftiK  h^i  E4lw>iid 
f  Yout.g' ) .  »h<j,  Iti' id  ii.ttl'/  p'.i;>M-d  u«ay 
not  Bo  loiiK  Mgo  WiiS  ««lM.trU  Iiofii  a  j^roup 
of  ii(jnc'')mnnii«;(jat*d  .tlUi-ia  v^tiu  tiitd  J>»' 
tinn'iikhf-d  ihfms<ive»  in  bmtie.  tu  choose  the 
Unknown   Soldier      (,et    me    trl'    his   »t<)iy   'n 

hi*    >>WI1    Wi  rdn 

"I  waft  standing  outside  that  little  church, 
wuh  five  othir  nuldlers  Our  colonel  walked 
o\er  to  us  In  hi**  hand  he  lield  a  bunch  of 
roses  He  «aid.  Men.  it  .s  my  tusk  tu  clioose 
one  ol  you  to  perform  a  gieat  and  saciid 
duty  He  8to<:)d  there  for  a  lon(,'  miiuite. 
Then  he  called  m>  ni'me  Serjeant  tnungtr. 
lie  said,  in  this  church  are  four  caskets  In 
tliem  lie  the  bcxlies  of  f-mr  namelefcti  Ameri- 
can soldiers  Go  Into  the  church;  put  a  r.  se 
on  one  of  the  caskets      Tliui  is  all  ' 

■1  went  Into  the  church  and  wuikca  by  tne 
ca>kets  I  pa.'sed  the  first  one,  the  second, 
then  .somethint;  made  me  stop.  And  a  voice 
seemed  to  say.  'This  is  a  pal  of  your«^; '  I 
don't  know  how  long  I  stood  there.  But, 
finally,  I  put  the  rose  on  the  second  casket 
and  went  back  out  into  the  sunlignt  ' 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  day  If  a.  old  as 
memory  and  bereavement  and  pride  and 
patriotism.  There  Is  an  Ar'.ln^-ton  Cemetery 
for  the  preciously  loved  in  e\ery  heart,  a 
grave  ever  green  with  our  tears,  furever  gar- 
landed with  the  roses  of  the  heart's  blodd 
and  the  lilies  of  the  heart's  dedication 

It  Is  Indeed  In  the  hushed  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation that  we  honor  our  glorious  and  pal- 
lant  dead  who&e  courage  and  s-iprrme  sacri- 
fice stains  the  altar  of  freedom  For  we 
mu^t  not  merely  do  ihem  lip  service  Flow- 
ers and  bugles  and  speeches,  howsoever 
lovely  and  noble  and  stirring,  are  not 
enough  We  must  deserve  our  herces:  we 
must  be  worthy  of  our  dead  We  must  so 
live  that  their  courage  and  their  sacrifice 
may  not  die:  we  must  prove.  In  our  deeds, 
that  the  vision  and  the  faith  which  in.«plred 
their  "la.st  full  mea.sure  of  devotion  '  was  a 
vision  of  truth  and  a  faith  grounded  In  fact, 
a  triumphant  reality  and  not  a  lyrical 
pretense. 

That  Is  the  fundamental  meaning  of  Me- 
morial Day  That  Is  the  only  reason  which 
is  valid  wtilch  gives  the  day  substance  and 
hope  and  splendor.  That  is  what  Pericles, 
.some  500  years  before  Christ,  meant  when, 
in  the  course  of  his  noble  funeral  oration 
In  memory  of  the  heroes  of  Athens  who  fell 
fighting  for  liberty,  he  urged  his  country- 
men to  greater  sacrifices,  declaring:  "To 
men  who  fall  as  they  have  fallen,  death  is 
no  evil."  That  Is  what  our  own  beloved 
Lincoln  meant  when,  speaking  at  the  Battle- 
field of  Gettysburg,  he  said.  It  is  for  us.  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  tht  y  have  thus  tar  so 
nobly  advanced  "  That  Is  what  Woodrow 
Wilson,  in  his  Memorial  Day  add: ess  at  Ar- 
lington during  the  last  war  meant  when  he 
said,  "I  do  not  see  how  we  can  nave  any 
thoughts  of  pity  for  the  men  whose  memory 
we  honor  today.  I  envy  ihcm.  because 
theirs  is  the  great  work  lor  uocny  ac- 
complished, and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  woik 
unhnished" 

There  It  Is  This  is  the  same  mjuiution 
laid  upon  our  hearts:  the  passing  of  the 
torch   from   the   tiands   oi    the   dead    to    the 
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hands  of  the  living— eager  hands,  strong, 
capable,  and  confident  hands  We  must  not, 
we  cannot,  we  shall  not  betray  that  trust. 
For  if  we  would  enjoy  tho.se  "four  freedoms" 
Which  they  our  gallant  dead,  gave  their  lives 
to  preserve  for  us.  If  we  would  preserve  for 
our  posterity  thc=e  privileges  of  a  free  people, 
then  we  muxt  equally  assume  the  four  re- 
i»p<mslbllltle«  for  freedom  dt  speech,  the 
responsibility  of  patriotism,  for  freedom  from 
fear,  the  responsibility  of  service,  for  freedom 
from  want,  the  responsJbilJiy  of  charity  and 
SflrriOce  snd  for  frerd^mi  of  wor«bip.  Ih* 
rwip'msiblliiy  of  tolerance 

Only  thus  shall  wt  reallM  the  implicit 
ptomis4>  we  msk*  (ht«  M<-notinl  Day  to  our 
•oldirr  drsd  »h'Ki«  Klorious  U'.oot  enriciiss 
Prail  Hnrbor  »u0  Wuke  and  B.itaiin  and  the 
Solomon*:  wlion-  courage  hiu  reddened  the 
Coral  8ea  and  the  far-flung  reaches  of  the 
African  de*«»rt  Only  thus  csn  we  redeem 
the  SHcnflce  and  In  some  measure  scjften 
the  anguish  which  cherishe*  with  solemn 
ptlde  the  gold  star  In  tlie  wmdcw  of  an 
American  home 

The  star  of  gold  knows  no  race,  creed,  or 
color  It  is  a  maik  of  great  honor  To  all 
Americans  living  in  homes  adorned  with  a 
gold  star,  and  e.'-pecially  to  \cu  who  are 
located  cT  the  beaten  path,  keeping  a  lonely 
vigil  in  the  service  of  humanity.  I.  as  a 
Representative  In  Congres.'-..  am  grateful  for 
the  sacrifice  which  has  hallowed  your  homes 
forever  and  has  kept   our  country  free 

How  wonderful  It  would  be  If  all  who 
happen  to  be  li«=tening  would  thi.s  very  min- 
ute go  to  that  louse  next  door  with  the 
gold  star  shlniii^  in  the  window— go  and 
knock  and  enter  and  offer  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  encc  uragemcnt 

Only  thus,  unfalteringly  and  without  com- 
promise, by  matchinc  their  sacrince  with 
ours,  shall  we  follow  where  their  btavtry  led. 
through  the  darkness  Into  the  light. 


Po<t-War  Food  Plan  Revealed  at  United 
Nations  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THlL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowin.,'  article  by  Gcorpc  Dixon: 
Post-War  Food  Plan  Rtveaifd  at  United 
Nations  Conference 
(By  George  Dixon) 

Hot  Springs  Va  .  May  31  —The  United 
Nations  icday  presented  tiiclr  blueprint  lor 
feeding  the  post-war  world.  The  plan*envi- 
slons  a  universe  that  will  begin  with  tre- 
mendous shorta:;es  of  all  principal  foods, 
move  through  a  tiansitlon  period  of  steadily 
Increasing  production  and  emerge  at  last 
with  International  machinery  that  will 
a.s.sure  everybcdy  freedom  from  want. 

The  blutpilnt  was  made  puhlic  by  tlie  food 
conference's  sccticn  on  the  expnn-ir,n  of  pro- 
duction and  its  ad.'xptatinn  to  ciD-sumption 
needs.  It  will  be  presented  formally  to  the 
full  conference  tomorrow. 

VARIOUS   PROPOSALS 

The  report  advocates  both  short-term  agri- 
cultural adjustments  In  the  Immediate  post- 
war period  and  long-range  planning  in  the 
periods  to  foUnw.  Among  llie  proposals  are 
crop  diversification,  soil  couservatiou.  Indus- 


trialization,   Increased    credit    between    na- 
tions, and  lowered  trade  restrictions 

The  blueprlBt-drawlng  section,  which  is 
headed  by  Alexey  D.  Krutikov,  35-year-old 
chairman  of  the  fitovlet  delegation,  said  It  was 
attacking  the  problem  from  a  coldly  practi- 
cal and  scientific  standpoint  The  produc- 
tion program.  It  was  said,  rou.«t  be  planned 
on  a  basis  which  puts  the  elimination  of 
hunger  first  and  the  nutritional  improve- 
ment of  dirt  a*cond 

CM-utftivt  fAaaifwo 

Oii#>  nt  the  pff>pos»l».  In  whuh  the  RuiKlsn 
influeiic*  app«ar#d  dfit-ituUit.  wn*  that  thrre 
should  hv  a  gradual  shift  to  collecdve  fiiim* 
iriK  In  cuntrf**  wbtrre  ti'<'hiw/lot;i<  al  knowl- 
edj/t  and  equipment  l*  kt-nr't  TJie  jejXiM 
alMi  k[)eMks  of  the  need  for  developing  pro- 
ducer,  consumer,  and  credit  cooperatives  It 
adds: 

"These  cooperatives  will  help  the  people 
of  rural  areas  to  help  themselves.  In  accord- 
ance with -democratic  methods" 

Of  the  prime  importance  of  eliminating 
starvation,  the  report  says: 

"This  will  call  for  Increasing  the  acreage 
of  crops  for  direct  human  contumption  and 
actually  holding  back  the  rebu.ldmg  of  re- 
duced livestock  herd.s — essential  though  this 
is  in  the  long  run— together  with  limiting 
the  production  of  other  crops,  which  com- 
pete for  acreage  with  essential  foods. 

LARGEST  YIELD  SOUGHT 

"We  shall  need  a  pattern  of  production 
that  will  yield  the  large.st  possible  amount 
of  needed  food  for  each  unit  of  resource 
used.  We  shall  need  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
duction and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
greatest  possible  amcunis  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, fertilizers,  and  other  essential  means 
of  production  to  this  end 

"As  agriculture  is  rehabilitated  in  devas- 
tated areas,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  devote 
progres-sively  more  acreage  in  the  world  as 
a  whole  to  the  production  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  as  well  as  of  other  pro- 
tective foods  essential  to  Improved  diet." 

Concerning  the  transition  period,  the  re- 
port states: 

"If  we  are  to  achieve  these  aims  efficiently 
and  fairly  in  the  short-term  period,  it  will  be 
nece.~sary  to  avoid  an  unre.strained  competi- 
tion for  scarce  supplies  of  foodstuffs,  the 
means  of  production  and   transport. 

HARDSHIPS    FEARED 

"With  the  recovery  of  the  devastated  areas 
there  will  be  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
Situation  which  followed  the  last  war,  when 
overproduction  of  cereals,  sugar,  and  other 
products  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall 
in  prices  with  attendant  losses  and  hardship 
to  producers.  This  danger  c:.n  be  avoided, 
prnv.ded  that  nations  act  Individually  and 
together,  with  foresight  and  In  time. 

"In  order  to  provide  better  diets  for  its  own 
pecp]e  and  for  all  people  everywhere.  It  will 
be  important  In  this  period  of  transition  for 
each  nation  progressively  to  adjust  the  use 
of  its  available  agricultural  production  re- 
sources to  conform  with  a  long-term  coor- 
dinated production  plan  lor  the  best  use  ot 
these  resources  on  a  world  scale 

"Such  an  adjustment  toward  higher  nutri- 
tion standards  throughout  the  world  would 
create  new  lemands  for  food  and  other  farm 
products  and  tend  automatically  to  prevent 
the  piling  up  of  excessive  surpluses.  Each 
nation  will  need  to  produce  more  of  the  pro- 
tective foods — vegetables,  fruits,  milk,  eggs 
and  meat.  Livestock  production  should  be 
encouraged  in  those  areas  where  foodstuffs 
are  economically  obtainable.  .^ 

LIMITING  OF  PRODUCTION 

"Production  of  bulky,  easily  stored  energy 
foods,  such  as  grains  and  cereals,  should  be 
progressively  limited  in  those  areas  wliere 
tliey  cannot  be  produced  efficiently." 


Improved  farming  practices  would  include 
the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  planting  of  soU- 
restorlng  crops:  the  equitable  du~^ttibution 
and  use  of  fertilizers  and  Insecticides;  and 
measures  to  make  more  faim  machinery 
available. 

Agrifultural  credit  at  fair  rates  of  interest 
would  also  be  needed,  the  report  says  "The 
claims  of  agriculture  shtruld  be  fully  recog- 
nized in  any  international  action  that  may  be 
taken  for  th*  coatfoJ  or  direr 'ton  of  inter- 
national investment,  or  the  international  u** 
of  (ttpHal  and  credit*  " 

atrt^afTt  of  nnvMt 

fcM»<.-uriiy  of  land  t*nuf»  "u»  \u  mr  muiMe- 
f.i»nt«  Htid  improvritieiit  of  lh«  l."ui  le  tuu- 
gtuitd  by  the  rel>ort  Ho  Kk)  is  'opporiuniiy 
fur  obtaining  returns  sufflcient  Ui  provide  sn 
adequate  standard  of  nutrition  and  cumUitX, 
for  the  producer  and  his  family,  and  u>  pro- 
vide m  addition,  a  sufBcient  margin  for  a 
furtlier  development  of  tlie  land  and  its 
resources  ■ 

Under  education  and  the  spread  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  the  report  pjoints  cut  the 
need  for  "Joint  planning  and  exchanges  of 
information  services,  materials,  and  special- 
ists on  an  international  scale  "      ^ 

OPPOSES    MIGRATIONS       ^ 

The  development  of  new  land  and  the  con- 
servation of  agricultural  resources  are  also  In 
the  pcst-war  blueprint.  The  problem  of 
agricultural  overpopulation  brings  forth  pro- 
posals for  shifting  from  extensive  to  inten- 
sive agriculture;  long-time  public  works  pro- 
grams, and,  above  all.  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  affected  areas 

The  report  comes  cut  strongly  against 
large-scale  migrations  from  agriculturally 
overpopulated  areas  to  those  needing  more 
people.  These  migrations  "are  not  feasible." 
it  says  "The  principal  answer  lies,  rather, 
in  raising  the  level  of  living  In  what  are  now 
tile  poorer  areas." 

However,  some  countries  are  prevented 
from  developing  new  land  through  lack  of 
either  manpower  or  capital. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  any  interna- 
tional organization  that  may  grow  out  of 
this  conference  sliould  be  to  assist  agricul- 
tural settlement  in  those  areas  where  it  \» 
desirable 

Actual  methods  for  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report,  now  in  the  hands 
of  section  4.  the  planning  section,  will  be 
placed  before  the  full  conference  at  its 
closing  plenary  session. 


Office  of  War  Information  Publlcationi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
V.  itten  by  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Howard,  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  to 
Elmer  Davis,  of  the  CflSce  of  War  Infor- 
mation: 

May  29,  1943. 

Mr.  Elmer  Davis, 

Office  of  War  Infcrmation. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Davis:  Before  I  became  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association  In  1941 
I  advocated  some  kind  of  a  weekly  news 
letter  out  of  Washington  to  stop  the  over- 
lapping  of    publicity    coming    from   all    tlie 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivf'red  by  me  on  Nation-wide  broad- 
cast from  station  WEAF  on  May  30,  1943: 


known  Soldier  Is  the  soul  of  America. 

Let  me  say  a  few  worda  about  the  selection 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  I  am  sure  everyone 
knows  the  story,  but  It  cannot  be  too  often 


Luuipii.-iifci   ana  we  are  in  tne  miast  oi  a  woiK 
unniilshed  " 

"nicrp  It  Is  This  Is  the  same  injunction 
laid  upon  our  hearts:  the  parsing  cf  the 
torch    from    the   bands   ol    tne   dead    to    iht 
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bureaus — something  we  could  use  In  one 
piece  and  not  have  to  wude  through  the 
other  ituff  This  was  an  enrnest  effort  to 
Rid  the  war,  actually  then  It  was  defense, 
as  we  were  not  yet  In  war  offlcuiUy  "This 
V.'cek  in  Defense"  Wii.s  changed  later  to  "A 
Week  of  the  War"  Many  of  our  publishers 
used  It  as  an  effort  to  aid  Uncle  Sam. 

Last  fall  you  spoke  at  the  National  Edi- 
torial Ass<^claticn  convention  in  Ciiicago, 
Rather,  it  was  cur  fall  conference  You  said 
then  you  were  cutting  out  overlapping  bu- 
"^reau  publicity.  We  all  cheered.  I  don't 
think  you  thought  much  of  "A  Week  in  the 
War"'  then  and  actually  now  I  don't  since 
It  has  been  ruined.  That's  why  the  National 
Editorial  Association  withdrew  Its  6p>onsor- 
ship,  since  we  no  longer  review  it.  That  is 
all  past  hljstcry,  but.  Mr.  Davis,  the  over- 
lapping is,  if  anything,  worse. 

Here  I  am  on  a  Sunday  working  my  ears 
off  wading  through  franked  envelojiefi,  try- 
lug  to  do  the  work  of  my  editor,  who  is  111. 
No  wonder  he  got  sick!    It  makes  me  111! 

I  could  stand  Office  ol  War  Information 
aelling  fourth  terms — ^"^nd  I  ni;vcr  thought 
you  would  do  that.  I  can  stand  having  It 
rubbed  in  on  things  I  consider  political  that 
we  mi'.st  follow  the  Commander  In  Chief — 
In  war,  yes,  but  not  in  politics.  But  this 
criminal  waste  of  paper  must  be  stopped. 
Here,  fcr  instance,  Is  a  stcry  from  Chicago 
fTL.m  the  United  StPtes  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Food  Distribution  Administration 
that  says  ■"Only  a  farmer  may  kill  livestock 
for  own  use  "  It  goes  on  to  say  "A  banker, 
a  lamyer,  doctor,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  pro- 
•  fesslcnal  man  who  owns  a  farm  and  has 
been  In  the  habit  of  having  his  tenant  kill  a 
beef  or  a  hog  for  him  'no  longer  has  the  right 
to  follow  this  practice,'  "  say.';  E  O.  Pollock. 
In  the  same  mail  from  the  Cclumbus  ofSce  of 
Office  of  War  Information  comes  a  story 
Baying  "If  the  farm  owner  lives  in  the  city 
he  must  give  up  points  for  the  meat  he  con- 
sumes off  the  farm,  although  he  need  not 
nece«snrlly  pay  for  meat  In  money  "  There 
has  been  more  "hossing  around "  with  sugar 
Btorles  and  by  the  time  I  got  a  story  in  type 
that  comes  from  Washington  the  Office  of 
Pr:ce  Administration  In  the  courtho\ise  cnlls 
to  tell  me  that  the  rules  have  Ijeen  amended 
and  not  to  print  anything  until  they  can 
set  mc  straight. 

Obviously  nil  this  changing  of  minds  isn't 
your  f.iult.  But  you  cculd  get  ycur  district 
and  State  offices,  which  seem  to  be  as  nu- 
merous now  as  there  are  btireati«  and  State 
offices  to  attach  them  to,  to  hold  their  fire 
for  24  hours  after  a  ruling  Is  mnde  to  see 
how  many  changes  are  going  to  be  made  be- 
fore they  are  sent  to  harassed  newspaper 
editors  and  confu.^ed  readers.  Yoti  could  stop 
Buch  foolishness  as  having  conflicting  stories 
on  whether  a  lawyer  can  eat  a  pig  off  his  own 
farm.  One  says  he  can.  The  other  says  he 
can't. 

Most  newspaper  men  were  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information  when  you  took  hold  and 
looked  like  you  would  tell  some  of  these 
bureaucrats  off  but  derned  If  J  don't  think 
you  have  become  so  Involved  in  Washington 
red  tape  and  political  desire  to  perpetimtc 
tlie  New  Deal  that  you  have  lost  sight  of  the 
goal  you  started  out  for 

Yes,  Mr  Davis,  the  newspapers — large  and 
email — w^ant  to  keep  their  readers  posted. 
They  have  run  hundreds  cf  columns  of  stuff 
each  week  but  you  should  Just  sit  en  this 
desk  for  a  week  and  you  would  be  amazed  at 
What  some  of  the  bright  boys  on  publicity 
are  sending  to  us. 

For  weekly  papers  one  capsule,  well  edited, 
like  Charley  Allen's  •'tuff  or  A  Week  of  the 
War  If  made  newsy  as  well  as  informative 
and  cleared  of  propaganda  would  do  the 
trick  We  are  all  trying  to  save  paper  but 
the  reams  and  reams  of  mlmeoc'.  :iph  sent 
out  cannot  be  used  even  If  It  dldn  t  contain 
conflicting  material.  Most  of  the  "songs" 
could  be  told  without  eo  many  "refrains" — 
I  Just  can  t  figure  how  these  boys  can  find 


to  many   ways  of  retelling   a  story   In   one 
article. 

It's  a  good  thing  for  the -boss,  who  pays 
the  pay  roll,  to  get  on  the  news  desk  and  sec 
what  is  ciOEging  his  linotypes,  his  waste 
basket,  and  driving  his  editorial  staff  nuts. 

For   Go<rs   sake    stop   this  waste   of   paper 
and  manpower. 
Sincerely, 

R    B    How.i^p.D. 
Publisher,  the  Madison  Press. 


Last  Days  of  a  White  Elephant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAlhfE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESPNTATIVF^ 

Tuesday,  Jujw  1.  IV 43 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
have  our  de.-ks  covered  with  letters  com- 
plaining about  this,  that  or  the  other 
price  regulation  of  the  O.  P.  A.  It  has 
long  been  mj  feeling  that  the  difliculty 
is  not  a  mere  difficulty  of  administrstton 
01  of  a  minor  error  of  judtrment  here  or 
there.  The  whole  O.  P.  A.  has  been 
founded  on  a  misconception.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  :^ound  rationing  or  price-control 
system,  we  must  start  now  and  proceed 
on  the  lines  of  the  Jenkins  bill  as  re- 
cently introduced.  In  this  connection,  I 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  recent  ar- 
ticle of  Mr.  Lippmann's  entitled  "Last 
Days  of  a  White  Elephant,"  as  follows: 

LAST  DATS  OF  A  WHITE  ELEPHANT 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
Now  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  broken  down,  the  radical  re<3rganization 
which  is  inevitable  cannot  be  succe.ssful  un- 
less we  recognize  that  no  one  could  possibly 
have  made  a  success  of  the  Oflice  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  easy  to  put  the  blame  on 
Mr  Henderson  and  his  lawyers,  on  Mr  Pren- 
tiss Browu  and  h:s  politicians  and  public  re- 
lations men  But  in  fact  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  failed  because  it  was 
founded  on  a  popular  fallacy — on  the  fallacy 
that  if  you  freez«'  all  prices,  Incliidlne  wages, 
by  legal  decree  you  can  keep  them  frozen  at 
a  time  when  war  require*  a  radical  readjust- 
ment of  production  and  oonsumption 

There  is  no  use  blam.lng  the  administra- 
tion because  the  fallacy  is  now  proved  to  be 
unworkable.  The  truth  Is  that  the  fallacious 
doctrine  was  Imposed  on  Mr  Henderson  by 
public  pressure  against  his  t)rtter  Judgment, 
and  the  trouble  with  the  administration  is 
that  it  lacked  the  conviction  and  resource  to 
resist  the  pressure  and  to  lay  down  a  .sound 
doctrine  and  a  workable  plan  Thus  for  2 
years  It  has  administered  badly  a  policy  which 
no  one  nuld  have  administered  well. 

In  no  Cither  country  In  the  world  have  men 
Imagined  that  all  prices  could  be  kept  frozen 
by  decree  Hitler  did  freeze  all  prices,  wages, 
and  profits  3  yoars  before  the  war  But  Hitler 
backed  tip  the  decrees  by  the  complete  regi- 
mentation of  industry  and  agriculture,  by  the 
conscription  of  labor,  by  his  ruthle«s  police 
and  by  the  concentration  camp  Even  at 
that,  with  all  that  power  behind  the  decrees, 
he  has  had  to  use  also  the  devices  of  subsi- 
dies, equalizat.on  funds,  and  requisitioning. 
How  anyone  cculd  have  supposed  that  we 
could  make  the  freeze  work  by  unarmed  de- 
crees from  the  Of!lce  of  Price  Administration 
is  mysterious  only  If  we  remember  how  many 
Americans  have  believed  that  liquor  drinking 
could  be  abolished  by  prohibition  and  war 
outlawed  by  signing  a  treaty  to  outlaw  it. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  the  American  experi- 
ment in  universal  price -freezing  has  txen 
f.-om  the  start  an  economic  ubeurdity  and  In 
practice  a  most  curious  deception  In  \VA2- 
43  Ih?  total  net  production  has  been,  let  us 
sav,  8110,000.000  000  of  goods,  of  which  say 
$50,000,000,000  were  military.  These  goods 
at  the  various  stages  of  production  repiesent 
several  billion  prices  and  wa^c  rates.  Ol  all 
these  prices,  at  least  half,  those  paid  by  the 
war  agencies,  have  been  ouiside  the  freeze. 
The  Army,  quite  rightly,  has  paid  what  it  had 
to  pay  in  order  to  procure  its  ".veap<  ns  These 
military  prices  have  priority  over  civilian. 
Why  has  anyone,  who  ever  took  an  elemen- 
tary course  in  economics.  fiupp<^j3ed  that  Mr 
Henderson.  Mr  Brown,  or  anyone  else  could 
keep  a  rigid  ceiling  on  the  civilian  price 
structure  when  within  thS  price  structiire 
there  were  rolling  around  and  flying  around 
the  Ai-my.  the  Navy,  and  all  tlicir  expensive 
warships,  tanks,  airplanes,  and  what  not? 

The  supposed  Justification  of  this  univer.'^nl 
civilian  freeze  was  that  it  would  prevent  in- 
flation. But  that  was  a  misunUersta^iding 
of  the  nature  of  Inflation  For  If  by  some 
miracle  all  retail  prices  were  held  fixed,  in- 
flation would  st.U  exist.  If  money  cannot 
buy  goods,  money  loses  its  value,  and  that  Is 
what  Inflation  Is.  And  since  In  warurae 
there  Is  bound  to  be  more  money  than  there 
are  civilian  goods  for  sale,  merely  to  make 
the  goods  cheap  does  not  prevent  Inflation. 
At  best  It  merely  alleviates  the  effect  of  ex- 
cess unusable  money  until  the  time  comes 
when  there  again  are  enough  civilian  goc'ds 
to  restore  the  real  value  cf  money. 

Tlierefore  the  true  object  of  wartime 
economic  policy  is  <  1)  to  assure  at  reasonable 
prices  the  neces-sitles  of  life  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  i2)  to  drain  off  some  of  the 
excess  money,  and  then  to  impound  the  re*t 
of  the  excets  unUl  peacetime  production  can 
be  resumed 

The  object  of  the  pnce-fi.xine  of  rationed 
necessities — food.  fuel,  clothing,  housing, 
transportation — Is  social,  not  financial;  to 
maintain  the  eff.ciency  of  the  people  In  their 
war  work.  For  that  repscn.  rationing,  strt)- 
sidies,  and  the  control  of  civilian  supply, 
are  justified  provided  they  are  administered 
so  ns  to  insure  tlie  passible  and  the  necessary 
total  production. 

The  object  of  financial  policy— through 
taxes  and  loans,  the  restriction  of  credit  and 
investment— Is  In  the  last  analysis  to  keep 
the  supply  of  Inflated  and  therefore  de- 
preciated money  In  cold  storage  until  its 
value  can  be  restored  and  It  can  safely  be 
spent 

Therefore  the  true  line  of  reori;anization 
is  that  proposed  in  the  Jenkm.s  bill,  and  very 
ably  advocated  on  the  Bn.ur  of  the  House  of 
R>  presentatives  by  Congre^isman  Hertcr.  ol 
Ma'-sachusetts.  It  Is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Chester  Eiavis  who  is  responsible  lor 
the  production  of  food,  the  rationing  and 
pricing  of  food  as  well.  Then,  if  Mr  Davis 
cannot  sell  food  at  reasonable  retail  prices 
after  he  has  pad  adequate  prices  to  get  It 
produced,  the  difference  should  be  made  up 
Ir  tjie  form  of  "irme  kind  of  subsidy  The 
same  principle  ought  to  be  applied  elsewhere 
for  example,  to  all  fuels — whether  oil  or 
coal  —  and  the  wtinle  business  of  priclni?  and 
rationing  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr    Ickes. 

Then  Mr  Davis,  Mr  Ickes.  and  the  other 
controllers  of  the  prodtiction  and  distribu- 
tion of  es.sentiri'.s.  should  become  a  price 
committee,  presided  over  by  Mr  Byrnes,  to 
determine  general  policy. 

On  the  other  iidc — the  control  of  the  war- 
time inflation— let  us  hope  that  with  the 
ccmpromise  on  the  Ruml  plan  benlnd  us,  we 
can  move  on  from  this  largely  sterile  debate 
to  the  real  task  of  devising  taxes  and  other 
measures  which  discourage  wartime  spending 
and  promote  the  conservation  of  a  larger 
and  larger  part  of  the  war  earnings  until 
thev  can.  without  the  loss  of  their  purchasing 
power,  be  spent  when  peace  Is  fully  restored. 


The  rejjort  advocates  both  short-term  agri- 
cultural adjustments  in  the  immediate  post- 
war period  and  long-range  planning  in  the 
periods  to  follow.  Among  the  proposals  are 
crop  diversification,  soil  conservation,  Indua- 


"Productlon  of  bulky,  easily  stored  energy 
foods,  such  as  grains  and  cereals,  should  be 
progressively  limited  In  those  areas  where 
they  cannot  be  produced  efficiently." 


cf  the  National  Editorial  Association  In  1941 
I  advocated  some  kind  of  a  weekly  news 
letter  out  of  Washington  to  stop  the  over- 
lapping  Of    publicity    coming    from   all    the 
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Under  a  False  Label 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michiga'n.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Journal-American : 

UNDER    A   FALSE   LABEL 

Tlie  minority  report  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  a  three-year  re- 
newal of  the  delegation  cf  power  to  Secretary 
Hull  to  negotiate  reciprocal  trade  treaties, 
and  the  statement  made  by  Samuel  Crowther, 
author,  economist,  and  farmer,  before  the 
same  committee,  present  to  the  American 
people  one  of  the  gravest  domestic  Issues  con- 
fronting them 

That  Issue  is  the  continued  abdication  of 
the  treaty  and  tariff-making  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  the  growing  dominance  of  execu- 
tive and   bureaucratic  powers 

Tlie  minority  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  after  announcing  that 
they  are  not  necessarily  oppc.-ed  to  mutually 
beneficial  tariff  srhedules  with  f(jre:gn  na- 
tions, fxpcse  the  real  import  of  the  present 
manner  in  making  such  treaties  In  these 
words: 

•*1,  It  involves  an  obviously  unconstitu- 
tional dclepatlon  of  the  tariff-  and  treaty- 
makliig  powers  of  the  Congress. 

"2  The  trade  treaties  negotiated  are  not 
truly  reciprocal,  since  the  coi.cessions  which 
this  ccuiitry  made  with  Individual  countries 
have  been  extended  gratuitously  to  the 
whole  wtTld  without  endeavoring  to  secure 
reciprocal  concessions 

"3.  The  fact  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  act  the  principal  object  of  reciprocity — 
which  IS  to  excliauee  our  own  surpluses  lor 
goods  we  do  not  produce — has  been  ignored. 

"4.  The  fact  that  tariff  duties  on  com- 
petitive foreign  product-:  have  been  reduced 
drastically  and  indiscriminately  without 
proper  regard  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
agriculture.  labcjr  and  industry  fiom  unfair 
and  destructive  foreign  competition  " 

In  a  word,  these  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
besides  belnr  extra-constitutional  are  not 
reciprocal  at  all 

It  is  wide  open  free  trade,  an  economic 
fa  lacy  that  nearly  ruined  England  and  that 
would  do  the  same  to  us,  for  the  highest  paid 
labor  ir  the  W(.>rld — American  labor — cannot 
successfully  compete  with  labor  paid  on 
much  lower  levels 

Samuel  Crowther  In  his  statement  before 
the  committee  boldly  told  its  members  that 
the  bill  before  them  "has  nothing  to  do  with 
reciprocity  and  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
trade  '    The  real  issue,  .said  Mr   Crowther.  is: 

"Shall  you  abdicate  as  a  Congress  and  deed 
to  the  Chief  Executive  the  arbitrary  and  ab- 
solute power  to  form  a  present  and  post-war 
United  States  according  to  his  Judgment  or 
hi'  fancy  or  shall  you  regain  the  right,  which 
we  have  considered  Inalienable,  of  the  Ameri- 
can p^'ple  to  determine  their  own  future 
thrcvigh  their  Congress?" 

The  fundam.ental  motive — and  therefore 
the  basic  Lssue — of  this  bill,  asserts  Mr. 
Crowther,  Is  delegaticn  of  power,  not  tariff 
schedules.  This  motive  Is  being  dodged  be- 
cause, says  Mr    Crowther: 

"This  administration  Is  engaged  In  a  pro- 
gram of  international  commitments  which 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  discerned, 
form  so  fantastic  a  picture  that  it  does  not 


dare  to  submit  the  picture  to  the  people  for 
their  Judgment." 

Mr,  Crowther  riddles  the  argument*  for 
the  Hull  flat  trade  treaties  this  wise: 

In  1934  they  were  urged  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  put  3,000,000  men  to  work 
m  a  few  months. 

They  did  not  do  so. 

In  fact,  unemployment  grew. 

In  1937  the  free  traders  by  ukase  urged 
the  "reciprocal"  treaties  as  a  means  of 
"achieving  world  peace."  The  answer  to 
that  is  obvious. 

In  1940  "reciprocity"  was  urged  as  a  meas- 
ure to  keep  us  out  of  war.  Comment  on  that 
is  unnecessary. 

Although  we  profess  to  be  fighting  this 
war  for  the  continuance  of  democratic  pro- 
cedure, the  whole  tendency  of  this  admin- 
istration has  been  to  usurp  constitutional 
democratic  procedure  "little  by  little,"  es- 
tablishing a  procedure  that  smacks  more  of 
totalitarian  procedure,  and  of  which  the  Hull 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  are  one  of  the  most 
glaring  examples. 

Mr,  Crowther  told  the  committee  In  un- 
mistakable terms: 

"If  our  Nation  is  to  maintain  a  reputation 
for  frankness,  it  Is  a  plain  duty  to  make  clear 
to  all  the  world  that  ours  Is  still  a  consti- 
tutional government:  that  the  powers  of  the 
President  are  limited;  and  that  the  final 
decision  in  foreign  policy  rests  with  our  peo- 
ple through  their  Congress,  The  very  rea- 
sons which  the  Secretary  of  State  advances 
for  the  adoption  of  this  bill  are  the  com- 
pelling   rea.sons    why    it    should    be    rejected. 

"We  must  not  permit  our  Executive  to 
misrepresent  us  to  the  world,  ' 

Those  "compelling  reasons"  are  delega- 
tions of  powers  that  now  above  any  other 
time  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, where  the  wisdom  of  the  founding 
fathers  placed  them. 


Are  You  Listenin',  Eddie? — The  Men 
Wanted  To  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'H'V^ES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  today's  Philadelphia  Record: 

ARE    YOU    LISTENIN',    EDDIE? — THE    MEN    WANTED 
TO  WORK 

If  the  30,000  workers  at  New  York  Ship- 
yard, in  Camden,  had  asked  for  Memorial 
Day  off— 

Tlie  screams  ol  enraged  reactionaries 
would  be  echoing  from  Maine  to  California. 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  rushing  lor  the  nearest 
microphone,  would  make  another  ol  his 
speeches  denouncing  ialxir's  absenteeism  as 
the  greatest  boon  to  our  enemies. 

Because  tnose  30,000  workers  were  forced 
to  take  a  holiday,  by  a  shut-down  cf  the 
shipyard  for  Memorial  Day — only  shut-down 
of  a  major  war  plant  in  this  area — from 
15.000  to  20,000  of  those  workers  voiced  their  i 
protest  by  showing  up  for  work  at  the  usual  i 
time.  j 

That  this  great  demonstration  was  made    \ 
not    merely    against    the    shipyard    but    in 
answer  to  wartime  labor  batters  was  evident   j 
from   signs   in   the  workers'   parade  as  they 
marched  to  Roosevelt  Plaza  at  Camden  City 
Hall,     Signs  read: 

"How  about  this,  Eddie?" 


"Two  hundred  and  flfty  thousand  man- 
hours  lost." 

"This  Is  enforced  absenteeism." 

Well,  how  about  It,  Rick? 

This  is  enforced  absenteeism.  Shipyard 
officials  say  the  cause  is  a  shortage  of  criti- 
cal materials.  Yet  no  such  shortage  waa 
evident  in  other  eastern  shipyards 

This  does  mean  250.000  man-hours  lost. 
And  Rick  has  been  adept  in  slinging  big 
figures  about  lost  man-hours  in  his  campaign 
to  discredit  labor, 

"Who's  to  blame  for  the  work  stoppage  at 
the  shipyard?     We  don't  know. 

The  shipyard  workers  wanted  to  make  clear 
to  the  Nation  that  they  were  not  to  blame. 

But  somewhere  along  the  line  somebody 
was.  Maybe  it  was  no  fault  of  the  company. 
Maybe  the  fault  lay  in  allocations,  or  in  some 
bureau  in  the  Navy,  or  in  some  factory  sup- 
plying the  shipyard. 

In  fairness,  the  cause  of  the  major  work 
steppage  sh.ould  be  found,  and  corrected. 
Especially  since  the  shipbuilding  workers 
union  has  done  its  part  In  combating  absen- 
teeism by  reducing  It  at  the  Camden  plant 
from  11  percent  in  January  1943,  to  6  percent 
In  May — in  «plte  of  the  known  fact  that 
shipbuilding  work,  by  Its  very  nature,  carries 
with  it  an  Illness  rate  higiier  than  normal 
In  ordinary  war  plants 

On  the  shipyard's  part,  there  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  a  lack  of  foresight  In  handling 
the  public-relations  angle  of  this  "holiday." 

The  New  York  Shipyard's  record  is  consid- 
eied  tops  In  America,  Under  the  guiding 
hand  cf  John  F  Metten.  one  of  the  greatest 
naval  architects  in  the  world.  It  has  produced 
many  of  the  finest  warships  in  Uncle  Sam's 
Navy,  and  has  turned  many  of  them  out  far 
ahead  of  schedule. 

The  record  of  both  man.tgcmcnt  and  men 
is  a  source  for  genuine  American  pride. 

That's  why  this  demonstration  by  the 
shipyard  workers  is  important;  it  expre-ses 
the  eagerness  of  the  men  to  maintain  that 
great  record.  As  their  statement  emphasized, 
they  "feel  that  the  propei  way  to  pay  homage 
to  the  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
In  the  service  •  •  •  is  to  produce  the 
arms  that  will  make  possible  the  speef*y  win- 
ning of  the  war." 

We'll  be  interested  in  seeing  If  this  protest 
by  the  ship  workers  against  enforced  absen- 
teeism gets  the  same  space  and  headlines 
in  our  conservative  press  as  the  denunciations 
of  absenteeism  by  Rickenbacker. 

And,  by  the  way,  Eddie — are  you  listening? 


Why  Did  Republicans  Sponsor  the  Ruml 
Tax  Cancelation  Plan  in  Its  Entirety  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'H^'ES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  194i 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  struggled  with  this  income-tax  bill 
for  many  weeks.  I  feel  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  twice  before 
early  this  session  offered  us  a  reasonable 
and  sound  measure  which,  if  enacted, 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan  for  individuals,  with- 
out undue  hardship  on  the  taxpayer, 
and  with  salutary"  effects  upon  the 
Treasury  and  upon  the  stability  of  our 
national  economy.    I  know  today  is  the 


iSd 


the  reams  and  reams  of  mlmeogvpph  sent 
out  cannot  be  used  even  If  It  dldn  t  contain 
conflicting  material.  Most  of  the  "songs" 
could  be  told  without  eo  many  "refrains" — 
I  Just  can  I  figure  how  these  boys  can  fiiid 


crees  from  the  OQce  of  Price  Administration 
Is  mysterious  only  If  we  remember  how  many 
Americans  have  believed  that  liquor  drinking 
could  be  abolished  bv  prohibition  and  war 
outlawed  by  signing  a  treaty  to  outlaw  it. 


measures  which  discourage  wartime  spending 
and  promote  the  onnservution  of  »  larger 
and  larger  part  of  the  war  earnings  until 
thev  can.  without  the  loss  of  their  purchasing 
power,  be  spent  when  peace  la  fully  restored. 
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test  chan<?«  this  year  to  pwiss  a  bin  mod- 
ifyinj?  the  income  taxes,  and  yet  I  cannot 
bring  my.self  to  vote  to  accept  tliis  con- 
fereiice  report.  I  have  certainly  favored 
having  must  indivkiual  taxpayers  on  a 
p«y-as-you-po  basis.  I  deny  that  the 
Ruml-ites  are  the  only  people  who  have 
that  aim  or  that  they  have  a  monopoly 
upon  that  idea.  While  I  belirve  it  Is  de- 
sirable. I  believe  fortrivene.ss  of  taxe.s  on 
a  year  of  war  profits — or  virtually  a 
year — is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  to  attain 
that  objective.  I  could  see  justice  in  for- 
giving some  individual  taxes  and  favored 
doin^'  so. 

I  consider  this  conference  report  as 
about  the  same  as  the  oripinal  Ruml 
plan,  for  this  will  forgive  seven  or  eifcht 
thousand  million  dollars  of  due  and  col- 
lectible obligation  owing  the  United 
States  Government.  Republican  leaders 
favored  forgiving  fJl,  or  $10,000,000,000. 
I  have  always  beon  cpposed  to  any  such 
move,  for  it  would  force  us  to  borrow  just 
that  much  more  money  at  interest  to  pay 
for  what  has  already  been  spent  for  the 
Nations  protection.  It  would  add  just 
that  much  more  fuel  to  the  fires  of  in- 
flation. And  it  would  enable  some  peo- 
ple to  make  profits  out  of  this  war.  I 
believe  I  see  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
new  crop  of  war  millionai*-es  to  grow  up 
In  this  country  out  of  this  ghastly  strug- 
gle, and  this  Rimil  plan  is  one  phase  of 
thi.s  threefold  t'ffort. 

By  the  enactment  of  this  Ruml  idea  the 
stace  is  undoubtedly  being  set  for  a  Fed- 
eral sales  tax.  and  the  adoption  of  the 
forgiveness  plan,  almost  in  its  entirety, 
will  make  the  passage  of  Federal  Siiles 
tax  inevitable,  as  I  see  it.  This  forgive- 
ness will  be  pleasing  to  a  few  taxpayers 
for  the  moment,  but  within  a  year's  time 
they  will  understand  that  it  was  but  a 
mess  of  pottage.  All  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  seek  political  credit  for  secur- 
ing so  large  an  amount  of  tax  forgiveness 
may  have  all  such  credit  they  are  en- 
titled to.  I  want  no  credit  for  this  kind 
of  a  blow  at  the  United  States  Trea.<5ury. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  immediate  future, 
yes,  but  I  am  thinking  beyond  1944. 


Addrtit  of  Hon.  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of 
Montana,  Before  University  of  Michi- 
gan Club  of  Ckicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App)endix  of  the  Recoui  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  WhtherI  at  Chicago,  111.. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  spring 
l>anquet  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Club  of  Chicago  on  May  2t.  1943. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Rtcord, 
as  fellows; 

Gratlemcn,  I  should  Uke,  in  the  ftrst  place, 
to  gny  bow  much  I  appreciate  the  bonor  you 
have  done  me  in  Inviting  me  to  speak  belore 
you. 

The  subject  of  my  address  Is  "The  War  and 
the  Pi-ace." 

This  Is  a  brojid  held,  one  which  we  mlcht 
dl>cuse  for  houi>  To  do  even  partial  Jus- 
tice to  It  would  roqviire  more  time  than  you 
can  eive  me  Yet.  I  hope,  by  concentrating 
on  thoee  of  the  problems  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  fundamental,  to  present  to  \-o\i  my 
views  in   general   outlines  on   Uiete   mattei> 

Ttday  we  eeeni  to  have  reached  a  turning 
point  both  in  the  war  atid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  domestic  affairs  This  calls  for 
a  reappraisal  of  the  exibllnK  situation. 

The  great  majority  of  our  people  and  most 
of  U\€  active  pcrsDnallties  in  each  of  the  old 
piuties  are  united  in  theu-  will  to  defeat 
Jap  n  and  the  Axis  at  the  earliest  moment. 
We  want  to  accompliFh  tht.*;  objective  with 
the  least  loss  of  life,  and  the  subordination 
of  every  sectional  and  group  interest  mid 
activity.  Birt  at  the  same  time  all  of  us  are 
determined  to  preserve  our  Way  of  life  and 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  political  equality 
contained  In  and  guamnteed  by  the  Constl- 
tuUou. 

There  l."!  a  widespread  de.^ire.  also,  that  some 
sound  program  sluiU  be  developed,  and  nt  the 
proper  tmje  presented,  which  will  mafce  an 
early  recurrence  of  war  impracticable  and  will 
contribute  to  mitlonal  and  International 
prosperity. 

Our  differences  lie  In  the  means  of  attain- 
ing Uiese  objectives  and  in  the  rate  of  speed 
With  which  prcgre.ss  toward  them  can  be 
made  scmiidly  and  effectively 

Our  first  objective  is,  of  course,  to  win  the 
war.  The  winning  of  the  war  entails  a  coor- 
dinated pnllry  with  respect  to  our  grand 
strategy — the  diplomacy  and  the  mlillary 
conduct  of  the  war 

Tl.e  task  of  the  armed  forces  Is  to  conquer 
the  enemy  The  object  of  victory,  in  turn. 
Is  to  win  a  peace  which  accords  with  the 
aims  of  our  people  and  with  a  sound  and 
practical  national  policy.  The  function  of 
grand  strategy  is  so  to  conduct  the  war. 
that   we  may  achieve  the  desUod  peace. 

Grand  strategy  Is  then  bi)th  a  political 
and  a  military  problem.  Since  the  Con.stltu- 
tir>n  clearly  provides  that  peace  can  be  made 
only  with  the  advice  and  ccmsent  of  the  Sm- 
ate.  this  question  of  grand  strategy  would 
seem  to  lie  coequally  with  the  Senate  and 
the  Executive.  Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  It  was  precisely  because  Presi- 
dent Wilson  did  not  consult  and  advise  with 
the  Senate  In  advance  and  take  Into  his 
confidence  the  Members  of  that  body  that  he 
tailed. 

But.  however  this  may  be.  Senator  Chand- 
ler of  Kt'i  tticky  a  strong  advocate  ctt  the 
•dmlnlstratlon'8  foreign  policy  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  has  now  challenged  the  admln- 
Utration's  strategy  tJndeilving  his  charges 
are  reports  from  usually  reliable  sources  cur- 
rent In  the  Cjipitol  that  Russia's  post-war 
demands  will  be  a  large  share  of  Poland,  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania, and  a  substantial  part  of  the  Balkans. 
Incredible  as  It  may  seem.  Russia  also  de- 
mands political  and  eccnomlc  Infttience  In 
Norway.  Sweden,  and  Finland,  and  control  of 
the  Bcwphorus. 

I  am  disturbed  that  our  ally.  Soviet  Russia, 
which  has  waged  such  a  gallant  fight  against 
Hitler,  should  raise  the  suspicion  that  she 
Intends  to  play  an  Imperialist  role  after  the  ! 
war  Nor  would  there  seem  to  be  anything  { 
to  stop  Mr  Stalin  from  attaining  these  ob- 
jectives if  we  pe.'rtst  to  the  stratefry  of  neg- 
tectfng  the  whole  Astetlc  are«.  This  policy 
Will   leave   us   with   a  greatly  atrengthened 


Japan  to  deal  with  following  the  end^of  the 
war  in  Europe. 

In  this  connection,  listen  to  what  Mr. 
Ernest  Lindley.  Mew  Deal  newspaper  colum- 
nist and  close  friend  of  the  President,  says: 
•But  if  Russia  intends  to  play  the  imperialist 
game,  why  destroy  Germany?"  aski  Mr  Lind- 
ley. He  continues,  and  I  quote:  "Germany 
may  be  needed  as  a  check  to  Russia  This 
IS  exactly  what  Hitler  has  been  trying  to 
make  Axls-cni. trolled  Europe.  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  believe." 

One  uidisputable  fact  U  that  the  war 
against  Poland  was  the  prelude  to,  the  cause 
of.  and.  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  excuse  for, 
the  convulsions  of  which  we  are  all  now  the 
victims,  and  most  of  us  had  suppo.sed  that 
one  of  the  chief  alms  at  the  peace  table  would 
be  that  Poland's  ancient  and  complete  inde- 
pendence might  be  restored  to  a  people  so 
worthy  of  tlie  interest  of  nil  other  peoples 

If  Poland  Is  now  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  Soviet  imperialism,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  to  what  ends,  if  any,  the  grand 
.■strategy  of  Mr  Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  directed,  or  wtwre  the  end  will  be. 

The  valor  of  tlie  Russl.in  people  has.  erf 
course,  given  certain  rights  to  the  Soviet, 
but  the  bouiidary  of  those  rights  Is  the  point 
beyond  which  mjury  would  result  to  Russia's 
neighbors  What  happens  to  Poland,  then, 
may  determine  whether  the  peace  conference 
is  to  Insure  the  welfare  ol  the  world  or  merely 
to  present  a  sci^ne  of  disorder  and  Intrigue — 
an  Ignoble  contest  for  power  at  the  expense 
of  principles. 

"This  iB  one  reason  that  the  question  of 
future  grand  strategy  is  a  matter  of  surh  vital 
linjaortance  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

To  date  our  war  policy  has  been  largely 
dictated  from  abroad.  The  time  has  now 
arrived — or  will  soon  arrive  with  the  securing 
of  the  Mediterranean  communlcatJons  to  the 
eait — for  America  to  decide  Uidependently 
what  Its  future  strategy  shall  be  Remem- 
ber that  America,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
is  the  only  allied  nation  today  engaged  In  a 
two-front  war.  We  must  decide  whether  to 
continue  on  the  defensive  with  respect  to 
Japan  and  to  pursue  the  war  actively  ayalnst 
Germany — or  whether  the  policy  ol  this  Na- 
tion should  be  directed  primarily  to  the  defeat 
of  Japan  and  only  secondarily  to  the  defeat  ol 
the  Axis  pending  the  defeat  of  Jspan 

The  decision  to  pioreue  the  present  strategy 
may  drastically  afleci  Americas  relation  to 
the  peace,  our  contribution  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  tht^  world  and  the  reconsiruclion  of 
Eu.'-ope.  and  even  our  ablhty  to  participate 
effectively  in  either 

I  am  wholeheartedly  In  fav<)r  of  crtishlng 
Hltlerlsm  But  the  European  situation  now 
appears  to  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
Naals  are  on  the  defensive.  There  aeeras  to 
be  no  bhortage  of  manpower  to  maintain  this 
situation  and  Improve  It.  while  at  the  same 
time  we  develop  an  effective  offensive  against 
Japan 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  are  be- 
coming mcrea.sinply  aegresslve  While  time 
Is  working  acainst  the  Axis,  it  Is  working 
deflnitely  hi  favor  of  Japan,  particularly  If 
we  remain  on  the  defensive  against  them. 

The  war  against  Germany  which  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  would  conduct  first, 
may  not  prove  easy  Germany  may  have 
UtUe  strength  left  to  take  the  offensive,  but 
ahe  may.  JtJdging  from  the  past,  be  strong 
enotigh  to  hold  out  a  long  time  on  the  de- 
fensive If  we  have  meanwhile  malntalr>«d 
our  present  military  policy.  w«  may  find  that 
It  Is  tncreaslnely  difficult  to  continue  our 
defensive  successfully  against  Japan  If  we 
have  become  heavily  engaged  In  an  ofTenslre 
In  Europe 

Oddly  enough  Pru.ssla  faced  a  artimlar  prob- 
lem in  her  war  with  Austria  in  186«  Ihe 
question  then  was  what  Prussia  should  do 
If   France   actively  Intervened  to  that   war 


-V;^ 


gram  of  international  commitments  wnicn 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  discerned, 
form  so  fantastic  a  picture  that  it  does  not 


marcnea  lO  Kooseveit.  riaza  ai  uamaeu  \^ii.y 
Hall,     Signs  read: 

"How  about  this,  Eddie?" 


Treasury  and  upon  the  stability  of  our 
national  economy.    I  know  today  is  the 
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General  Von  Mcltke  held  the  view  that  Prus- 
sia should  adopt  a  defensive  attitude  toward 
Austria  and  In  the  meantime  prosecute  the 
war  actively  against  France  Bismarck. 
Prime  Minister,  held  a  diametrically  opposite 
opinion.  That  two  such  able  strategii^ts.  In 
a  Similar  situation,  could  hold  two  such  di- 
vergent views  shows  that  In  our  situation 
today  there  Is  room  for  an  honest  difference 
of  expert  opinion.  The  deciding  factor 
seems  to  be  the  future  attitude  of  Russia 
toward  Japan  and  the  Soviet's  post-war  posi- 
tion and  intentions 

Russia  has  yet  to  show  a  clear-cut  demon- 
stration that  she  Is  on  our  side  in  the  Pa- 
cific war  Russia  has  yet  to  renounce  her 
imperialistic  designs  after  the  war  Until 
we  have  firm  assurances  on  both  these  points 
It  would  appear  wise  for  America  to  proceed 
primarily  with  an  offensive  against  Japan, 
and  only  secondarily  with  the  allied  invasion 
of  Europe,  pending  the  defeat  of  Japan 

Were  Russia  now  to  grant  us  bases  from 
which  to  bomb  the  heart  of  Japan  and  we 
were  to  engage  in  an  all-out  offensive 
against  her.  Japan  might  be  quickly  knocked 
out  of  the  war.  Our  rear  being  thus  made 
secure,  the  whole  energies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions might  then  be  soundly  directed  to  the 
defeat  of  Hitler,  with  complete  success  in- 
evitable. 

Such  a  policy  would  not  only  result  In 
expediting  final  victory.  It  would  strengthen 
our  hand  at  the  peace  table.  And  It  would 
give  America  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
her  Just  share  toward  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  world  and  the  restoration  of  Europe 

On  the  other  hand,  to  quote  again  from 
Senator  Chandler.  'I  should  hate  to  en- 
vision a  time  after  Germany  becomes  pros- 
trate, as  It  Is  my  belief  that  she  will  be 
eventually,  when  we  would  be  left  entirely 
alone  except  for  the  loyal  support  of  China  ' 
to  deal  With  a  greatly  strengthened  Japanese 
Empire 

We  have  no  assurances  that  should  the 
war  against  Hitler  end  first,  Ru.ssla  would 
feel  called  upon  to  fight  Japan.  On  the  con- 
trary af  S'liator  Chandler  openly  charged 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Russia's  recently  re- 
newed fishli.g  rights  treaty  with  Japan  en- 
ables the  Japanese  to  obtain  weather  in- 
formation not  available  to  the  Un.'ed  Slates, 
and  this  circumstance  is— and  I  quote  him — 
"what  has  made  it  so  difficult  for  us  in  the 
Aleutians"  In  fact  Senator  Chandler  even 
described  Ru.ssla  as  "a  friend  "  who  "Is  lend- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  that  Is 
trying  to  destroy  the  United  States"  Those 
are  strong  words  to  which  many  of  us  may 
hesitate  to  subscribe  But  facts  cannot  be 
wished  away. 

We  all  appreciate  the  bravery  and  forti- 
tude of  the  Russian  pecple  We  are  all  deeply 
grateful  for  the  benefits  that  have  enured  to 
us  by  reason  of  their  magnificent  defense 
And  we  are  all  glad  to  send  her,  in  her  great 
struggle,  lend-lease  materials  until  it  hurts. 
But  surely  a  way  should  occur  to  Mr.  Stalin, 
the  realist,  to  correct  these  injustices  to 
America. 

Nor  is  It  probable  that  Mr,  Churchill,  with 
the  bett  will  In  the  world,  would  in  the  evtnt 
of  Hitler  being  defeated  first,  find  It  within 
the  realms  of  practical  politics  In  England 
to  come  to  our  aid  In  the  Orient  His  recent 
addre.ss  In  which  he  discussed  partial  de- 
mobilization of  England  s  Army  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  war  In  Europe  gives  concrete 
reality  to  this  premise  In  fact,  the  British 
may  find  themselves  so  Involved  in  preventng 
a  post-war  upheaval  In  Europe,  following  the 
defeat  of  Hitler,  as  to  make  it  Impracticable 
for  them  to  grant  us  substantial  aid  In  the 
Pacific 

We.  In  turn,  may  find  ourselves  so  em- 
broiled In  the  East  as  to  make  It  Imprac- 
ticable for  us  to  carry  out  any  commitments, 
direct  or  Impiied,  under  the  provisions  of  the 


Atlantic    Charter    or    those    made    at    Casa- 
blanca. In  Washington,  or  elsewhere. 

President  Wilson  in  the  last  war  proved 
that  the  diplomatic  front  is  of  almost  equal 
Importance  with  the  military  In  the  sound 
conduct  of  the  war  and  in  expediting  vic- 
tory. On  this  diplomatic  front  we  also  seem 
to  be  operating  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  strongest  weapon  In  Hitler's  arsenal 
is  the  propaganda  from  Germany  that  his 
defeat  would  result  in  a  communistic  Europe. 
This  propaganda  should  be  met.  It  is  in- 
cumbent on  ourselves  and  on  our  Allies  un- 
equivocally to  state  first  that  we  seek  no 
territorial  aggrandizement;  and  second,  that 
no  Allied  power  will  attempt  to  Interfere — 
once  internal  peace  has  been  assured — in  the 
free  choice  of  governments  by  the  people 
themselves  In  those  states  of  Europe  which 
are  reconstituted. 

Our  military  forces  have  given  an  excellent 
account  of  themselves.  Nobody  doubts — or 
has  ever  doubted — the  ultimate  result  of  their 
efforts.  But  If  we  could  secure  the  combi- 
nation of  sound  strategy  and  wise  diplomacy 
with  an  effective  military  machine — we  wou'd 
save  lives  and  bring  about  an  earlier  termina- 
tion of  the  war  than  might  otherwise  result. 

So  far  as  the  peace  Is  concerned— without 
knowledge  of  what  is  In  Mr.  Stalin's  mind — 
what  he  will  take  or  what  he  will  settle  for — 
or  even  with  such  knowledge — it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  visualize  the  conditions  which 
will  exist  at  the  final  termination  of  this 
war 

For  one  thing— Hitler  has  destroyed  many 
governments — Incorporated  Into  Germany 
vast  territories  and  many  distinct  popula- 
tions. When  Germany  is  forced  within  the 
territorial  limits  to  which  she  must  hence- 
forth be  kept — many  countries  without  any 
government  will  exist  throughout  Europe. 
Thu'^  until  it  becomes  more  evident  what 
conditions  will  actually  be — it  seems  unwise 
to  Involve  this  nation  In  definite  commit- 
ments far  in  advance 

Discussion — yes.  All  we  can  have  of  it — 
but  no  present  commitments. 

It  goes  Without  saying  that  we  all  wish 
some  sound  and  feasible  American  program 
may  be  developed  that  will  make  an  early 
recurrence  of  war  impracticable  and  will  con- 
tribute to  national  and  international  pros- 
pfrlty.  Our  differences — as  I  have  said  be- 
fore— lie  In  the  methods  of  obtaining  these 
objectives  and  In  the  rate  of  speed  with  which 
progress  toward  them  may  be  made 

America  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  will- 
ing to  cooperate  toward  effecting  these  alms. 
But  such  cooperation  should  not,  it  seems  lo 
me.  Involve  a  surrender  of  the  sovereign  right 
of  the  American  people  to  dictate  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Nation., or  impair  its  freedom  and 
Independence. 

On  the  contrary,  a  free  and  Independent 
America,  strong  and  vigorous  defenses  for  our 
country,  the  restoration  and  strengthening  ol 
our  domestic  economy — these  seem  to  be  the 
best  bulwarks  against  future  wars — the  most 
helpful  starting  point  for  contribution  to  the 
peace. 

•  The  trouble  with  many  peace  plans  Is, '  as 
the  New  York  Times  recently  stated,  "that 
they  are  projected  In  a  vacuum  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  realities  of  the  world  we 
live  In.  They — the  peace  plans — assume  a 
uniformity  of  thinking  and  of  ways  of  lUing 
throughout  the  world  which  does  not  and 
never  will  exist.  They  are  a  credit  to  the 
Idealism  rather  than  the  wisdom  or  experi- 
ence of  their  authors.  They  begin  with  the 
end  instead  of  with  the  beginning:  th.y 
build  superstructures  without  testing  the 
foundations."  That  Is  the  view  of  the  inter- 
nationally minded  New  York  Times. 

No  particular  group  in  this  country  has  a 
monopoly  of  Idealism.  We  are  all  idealists. 
But  If  we  are  to  make  our  Idealism  effective 
we  must  make  it  practical. 


Mr.  Stalin  is  noted  for  his  realism.  Mr 
Churchill  docs  not  propose  to  preside  over  the 
liquidation  of  the  British  Empire.  And  the 
Idealism  of  the  United  States  will  go  for 
naught  If  we  plan,  by  reason  of  it,  to  give 
away  America 

Turning  to  specific  measures  as  a  practical 
proposition,  international  stabilization  of 
currencies,  and  Its  counterpart,  reciprocal 
tariffs,  must.  In  my  opinion,  for  the  time 
being  be  laid  on  the  shell  until  the  present 
upheaval  In  Europe  has  subsided  and  evi- 
dence of  permanent  peace  seems  assured. 
Nevertheless,  two  tentative  plans  have  re- 
cently been  proposed  for  an  over-all  stabiliza- 
tion of  exchange  rates  of  member  nations 
One  plan  is  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  known  as  the  White  plan;  the  other  by 
British  experts  and  known  as  the  Keynes 
plan. 

Both  plans  are  examples  of  starting  at  the 
end— Instead  of  at  the  beginning — of  build- 
ing superstructures  without  testing  the  foun- 
dations •  It  Is  axiomatic  that  external  sta- 
bilization cannot  effectively  precede  the 
establishment  of  internal  equilibrium  on  a 
firm  foundation.  In  addition,  both  plans 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional institution  with  strong  toternational 
controls  over  the  domestic,  monetary,  and 
economic  policies  of  the  member  nations 
Implicit  in  both  plans  is  a  large  measure  of 
management  and  a  substantial  power  over 
the  domestic  economy  of  every  nation — in- 
cluding our  own.  The  first  question  there- 
fore has  to  do  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  sovereignty. 

In  this  connection  It  may  be  well  to  recall 
that  after  the  break-down  of  the  old  gold 
standard  several  great  economists  abroad  were 
led  to  suggest  that  the  world  monetary  stand- 
ard of  the  future  should  not  be  based  on  gold, 
but  should  be  a  managed  currency  While  In 
theory  there  may  be  much  to  say  for  the 
Idea,  in  practice.  It  seems  to  me,  It  would  not 
work. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  smaller  nations  to  aline 
their  currencies  to  those  of  a  great  nation 
due  to  Intimate  economic  and  financial  rela- 
tions between  them,  and  a  similarity  of  out- 
look In  political,  economic,  and  monetary 
affairs. 

It  Is  quite  another  matter  for  great  na- 
tions to  link  their  currencies  to  a  managed 
standard— the  management  of  which  rests 
In  part  with  the  political  and  monetary  au- 
thorities of  other  countries. 

So  long  as  the  international  management 
tended  to  stimulate  production  and  trade  all 
might  be  well.  But  supposing  the  interna- 
tional bank,  in  the  true  Interests  ol  the 
world's  economy,  were  to  apply  monetary 
measiires  tending  to  curb  unduly  rapid  or 
speculative  expansion.  Such  measures  would 
be  immediately  reflected  In  all  the  countries 
concerned,  and  might  Immediately  result  in 
a  sharp  drop  In  commodity  prices. 

Abuse  would  be  heaped  upon  the  Inter- 
national management  from  all  directloiis.  It 
would  be  only  too  natural— then  for  su.'fpi- 
clon  to  be  aroused  that  these  measures  had 
been  adopted  because  some  nation,  or  combi- 
nation of  nations,  conceived  them  to  be  In 
their  interests  regardless  of  their  effect  on 
any  of  the  other  countries  concerned.  Think 
of  the  political  reactions  which  such  a  state 
of  things  might  create.  Instead  of  fostering 
friendship  and  cooperation.  It  might  easily 
lead  to  serious  discontent  and  antagonism, 

I  believe  that  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional banking  Institution,  such  as  the  one 
contemplated,  while  in  theory  perfectly 
legitimate,  would  in  practice  probably  be  un- 
acceptable to  most  of  the  great  nations.  And 
even  If  acceptable  to  them  would  lead  to  the 
danger  of  international  discord  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  breakdown  of  the  system  through 
the  later  defection  of  some  of  the  most  Ini- 
portant  countries.    Should  this  happen,  the 


r 


oanqiret  oi  tne  university  oi  Michigan 
Glut)  of  Chicago  on  May  2t.  1943. 


tectlng  the  whole  Astetk:  arew.     Thia  policy 
Will   leave   ua   with   a  greatly  strengthened 


question  then   was  what   Prussia  should   do 
U   Prance   sctlvely  intervened  In  that   war 
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world  might  well  have  to  pass  through 
•nother  period  like  that  through  which  we 
recently  passed  with  disastrous  consequences 
to  all. 

As  an  alternative  to  both  plans — there 
Would  seem  to  be  no  reason,  politics  aside, 
why  the  dollar,  as  the  dominant  currency  to- 
day, should  not  occupy  in  the  future  the 
Bttme  position  that  the  pound  has  occupied 
In  the  past  with  equally  desirable  results  lor 
all  mankind. 

A  second  specific  suggestion  of  a  world 
confederation  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  dis- 
tance has  been  annihilated  by  the  airplane. 
While  this  fact  l.«  an  interesting  extension  of 
a  proce.ss  which  ha.s  been  proceeding  rapidly 
since  the  discovery  of  the  steam  engine — It 
is  not  a  sound  buhiB  lor  world  confederation. 
The  theory  that  it  is  "ai-sumes  a  uniformity 
of  thinking  and  ways  of  living  throughout 
the  world  which"  as  the  New  York  Tinus 
rightly  states  "does  not  and  never  will  exist." 
Germany  and  France  have  been  neighbors  for 
years,  but  Germans  are  still  German  and 
P*renchmen — French,  Surely  the  fact  that 
America  and  Mexico  adjoin  does  not  make  us 
Mexicans  or  vice  ver.sa. 

The  further  Idea  of  an  international  force 
to  police  the  world  falls  to  take  Into  account 
the  realities  of  the  world  in  whicli  we  live 
Like  the  world  bank  Idea,  in  theory  perhaps 
perfectly  legitimate.  It  would  In  practice 
probably  be  unacceptable  to  most  of  the 
great  nations  Who  would  direct  such  a 
force?  Where  would  it  be  located?  Of 
what  would  it  be  composed?  And  is  It  likely 
we  could  police  the  world  any  more  effectively 
than  Germany  has  policed  Europe  or  with 
any  less  disastrous  results?  Would  America 
stajid  for  any  permanent  international  police 
force  greater  than  our  own  military  forces 
and  under  control  of  some  international  body 
of  which  we  were  a  small  minority?  And 
would  not  the  whole  idea  likewise  be  open 
to  the  danger  of  fomenting  international  dis- 
cord with  the  possibility  of  break-down  of 
the  system  through  defection  of  some  of  the 
most  Important  countries? 

For  myself,  I  cannot  envl.sage  a  peace  that 
America  would  underwrite,  that  would  de- 
pend for  its  execution  on  the  continuous  use 
of  military  force  Such  a  peace  would  not 
be  peace  at  all,  but  rather  an  indeterminate 
perpetuation  of  the  present  conflict 

What  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  different 
approach  rather  than  a  rehash  of  old  con- 
ceptions. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  annihilate  Hitlcrism. 
We  must  eliminate  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal factors  which  gave  rise  to  Hitler  and  men 
like  him. 

I  am  in  no  doubt  that  the  social  and  poli- 
tical convulsions  which  shook  so  many  coun- 
tries, especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
during  the  pre-war  years,  are  primarily  due 
to  the  economic  distress  of  those  countries; 
that  is.  to  the  debaaement  of  their  standards 
of  living.  This.  In  turn,  is  almost  certainly 
due  to  the  clogging  and  distortion  of  the 
channels  of  trade. 

A  few  figures  will  perhaps  bring  home  this 
point  more  .strikingly. 

At  no  time  in  the  hi.story  of  the  world 
has  there  been  so  stupendous  an  Increase 
in  the  population  as  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Tne  population  of 
Europ;;  and  America  m  1801  numbered  about 
190.000  000  people.  Today  it  numbers  abtiut 
660,000.000  people — an  increase  of  470.000.000 
people,  or  250  percent. 

The  Increased  population  owes  Its  very 
existence  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  able 
to  exchange  freely  the  products  of  its  labor 
Conversely,  it  must  be  obvious,  if  it  is  not 
now  allowed  freely  to  exchange  these  prod- 
ucts. It  must  suffer  a  progres.sive  debasement 
of  its  standard  of  life.  There  is  a  limit  below 
wh;ca  civilized  society  will  not  allow  its 
standard  to  be  debased. 


In  the  70  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  la.st  war.  wliile  tiie  population  ot  the 
United  States  and  Europe  doubled,  produc- 
tion increased  eightfold.  This  had  the  ef- 
fect fif  increasing  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
doubled  population  fourfold.  During  the 
70  years  in  which  production  increased  eight- 
fold International  trade  increased  si:  teen- 
fold  I.s  it  not  pvldent  then  that  a  fundamt  n- 
tal  factor  In  the  increase  of  the  standard  of 
life  was  the  great  increase  in  production  and 
In  trade?  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  dis- 
astrous economic  war  which  began  almost 
Immediately  after  the  Arml.*tlce  in  1918  and 
continued  with  slight  intermisj lens  for  two 
decades — lies  at  the  base  of  the  present 
conflict. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  world  political 
peace  unless  and  until  we  have  world  eco- 
nomic peace  Because  of  America's  vast  im- 
portance ai;  a  world  power,  ei-onomically  and 
politically,  there  can  be  no  wurld  economic 
stability  without  American  cooperation  to 
help  bring  it  about  and  sustain  it  But  this 
need  not  ind  sliould  not  Inv^ilve  military 
or  other  entangling  alliances. 

It  IS  the  scheme  of  an  economic  United 
States  of  Europe  then;  rui  economic  union 
perhaps  not  inclusive  at  the  etart.  but  de- 
slcned  to  embrace  western  Europe  eventu- 
ally— which  holds  out  the  best  avenue  to 
world  peace.  One  caiuiot  exaggerate  the 
stabilizing  effects  upon  the  world  that  a  great, 
free-trade  area  In  Europe — the  counterpart 
of  the  great,  free-trade  area  of  our  own 
country — would  create. 

Tills  would  bring  abtuit  a  .situation  that 
tended  to  remove  the  causes  ol  war  at  their 
very  roots.  Through  such  an  economic 
union  It  might  further  be  pos.^ible  to  get 
rid  of  traditional  Jealou.sy  and  prejudice  and 
to  create  political  understanding  between 
the  several  nations  of  Europe,  soundly 
founded  on  the  broad  base  of  unrestricted 
free  trade  within  that  territory  Such  an 
underst.iiiding  is  demanded  not  only  by  the 
Interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  but  by 
the  cau.se  of  civilization  itself 

Turning  now  to  domestic  matters.  I  believe 
the  pre.sent  seems  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
political  collaboration  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans  to  prove  that  this  Nation 
Is  a  democracy.  We  must  show  that  a 
democracy,  even  in  wartime,  can  function 
better  than  any  authoritative  administra- 
tion, that  piivate  Industry,  not  needlessly 
hampered  by  reatrictioas.  Is  more  competent 
to  solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  post- 
war world  than  any  bureaucratic  regime; 
that  the  system  of  free  enterprise,  properly 
regulated.  Is  by  lar  the  best  economic  system 
so  far  devised  for  improving  the  standard  of 
life  of  all  the  people;  that  prosperity  rests 
not  on  scarcity,  but  on  abundance,  that 
thrift  Is  essential  m  puLilic  as  well  as  private 
affairs:  and  that  constitutional  government 
shall  be  preserved  at  all  costs. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  In  the 
nineteenth  century  democracy  and  self-gov- 
ernment were  established  throughout  the 
larger  part  of  the  civilized  world— largely 
through  the  growth  and  example  of  America 

Yet  in  1917.  when  we  went  to  war  to  make 
the  "world  siife  for  democracy,"  the  result 
was  to  send  great  sections  of  the  earth  back 
to  despotism  in  the  short  space  of  25  years, 

Tlie  plain,  simple  truth  Is  dem<xTacy  can- 
not triumph  by  the  sword  The  only  meth- 
od to  extend  democracy  Is  by  such  orderly 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  affairs  as  to  win  the 
respect  of  all  nations, 

American  productive  genius,  as  repre- 
sented by  agriculture,  capital,  and  labor,  has 
done  a  magnificent  Job  toward  winning  the 
war  There  Is  every  likelihood,  if  coopera- 
tion b.tween  management  and  labor  can  be 
carried  over  into  the  poet-war  world,  that  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  Internal  problems 
that  will  then  arise  will  be  greatly  facilitated.   | 


Agriculture,  capital,  and  labor  have  each 
shown  their  willingness  to  cooi>eiaic  fully 
with  Government.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  individuals  In  high  circles  who  seem  to 
question  the  desirability  of  a  continuance 
of  the  system  of  free  enterprlse^-on  which  our 
way  of  life  is  based 

To  me — the  trouble  seems  In  combining 
unhampered  individual  enteipnse  with  the 
Ideal  objective  of  the  good  of  the  coniiuu:.l'iy 
For  the  great  mass  the  struggle  to  obtain 
daily  bread  must  ab.sorb  mans  efforts,  but 
there  Is  a  constantly  increasing  class  In 
easier  circumstances  which  Is  devoting  more 
and  more  of  it*  services  to  the  public  and  to 
thi  state.  We  may  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  service  to  the  community  will  be  the 
pride  and  aim  of  life. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  Organized  labor 
cannot  succe.'ssfully  preserve  its  rights  by 
building  up  the  powtr  of  the  executive  arm 
of  government — any  more  m  this  colintry 
than  it  was  able  to  do  in  Germany 

In  the  United  States  the  question  of  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize,  free  of  all  Inter- 
ference from  management,  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  better  working  conditions  and 
higher  wages.  Is  no  longer  an  Issue.  But  the 
example  of  Germany,  where  the  Nazis  used 
the  advancements  of  labor  as  a  bait  for  per- 
sonal power,  shows  that  if  labor  Is  to  retain 
Its  gains,  it  must  free  Ittelf  from  the  political 
domination  Inherent  In  one-man  govern- 
ment 

The  arguments  for  a  labor  p.iradlse  built  on 
government  largess  and  security  for  all,  are 
of  course  very  enticing,  as  long  as  one  does 
not  look  at  the  final  result. 

The  result,  when  the  system  U  worked  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  has  been  shown  In 
Gtmiany  and  other  countries.  Tlicre  politi- 
cal dictatorship,  the  enslavement  of  labor 
and  all  other  elements  which  compose  society 
have  re.'ulted;  and  forced  labor  to  make  good 
the  prevlou.s  lmpoveri.«hment  of  the  nntlon 
has.  of  necessity,  followed. 

Finally,  domestic  economic  confusion  exists 
due  to  the  lack  of  any  well-constdered  plan, 
rather  than  to  any  failure  of  aprlculture. 
capital  or  labor.  An  elaborate  and  extensive 
system  of  Government  control  has  been  built 
up  haphazardly:  sucre«1ve  measures  have 
been  determined  by  emergencies  or  the  ?<uc- 
cessful  pressure  of  some  sectional  or  group 
interest,  none  of  which  is  related  or  co- 
ordinated to  any  general  conception  Such 
a  !»y!?tem  Is  bound  to  be  wasteful  and  inefTl- 
ctent,  and  ultimately  It  becomes  Injurious  to 
all  tnt<'re5ts. 

In  a  democracy  we  certainly  do  not  want 
a  planned  economy,  but  the  Nation  should 
plan  lt«  policy  as  a  whole.  The  real  alter- 
native to  planning  In  this  sense  Is.  as  we 
have  f«een,  not  freedom — but  chaos  followtd 
by  Improvisation 

America  made  clear  rt  the  last  election 
that  we  were  unanimou.s  rf  a  people  rn  the 
que!"tion  of  winning  the  war  but  that  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  war  being  used 
as  a  Ehleld  behind  which  to  change  our  form 
of  government  or  our  way  of  life.  Hitherto 
In  thi^  country  our  traditional  regard  for 
public  order  personal  liberty,  and  freed  (in 
of  thought  and  discussion  has  never  been 
questioned  But  recently  there  have  been 
signs  111  some  quarters  ol  a  willingness  to 
apply  dictatorial  methods  in  place  of  reason 
and  persuasion  Though  the  people  have 
been  alienated  by  thes*  threats,  they  are 
waiting  to  re,six)nd  to  a  leaderbhip  in  which 
they  are  asked  for  Intelligent  cooperation, 
and  not  browbeaten  into  unintelligent  sub- 
mis.sion 

If  democracy  is  to  survive,  the  people  must 
not  be  threatened  or  talked  down  to.  They 
must  be  informed,  convinred  and  led.  Lead- 
ership is  no  mere  affair  of  political  progranus. 
It  Is  an  attitude  to  power  a  belie.f  m  the 
people  and  in  our  coiifaiuuiiunal  form  of 
government. 


broiled  In  the  East  as  to  make  It  Imprac- 
ticable for  us  to  carry  out  any  commitments, 
direct  cr  implied,  under  the  provisions  of  the 


monopoly  of  idealism.  We  are  all  idealists. 
But  If  we  are  to  make  our  idealism  effective 
we  must  make  it  practical. 


sibillty  of  a  breakdown  of  the  system  tnrougn 
the  later  defection  of  some  of  the  mrist  im- 
portant countries.     Should  this  happen,  the 
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Memorial  Day  Address  of  Hon.  James 
J.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J  DAVIS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS,  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday. Memorial  Day,  at  the  Calvary 
Ceincte:y.  Pittsbuigh,  Pa.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Martin-O'Donnell  Post 
No.  274.  Veterans  cf  Foreign  Wars  of  ihe 
United  States  of  America,  impressive 
services  were  held  commemorating  the 
memory  of  the  brave  sons  of  America 
who  have  valiantly  served  her  cause  and 
her  flag.  On  that  occasion  I  was  privi- 
leged to  make  a  brief  address,  which  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  come  together  on  this  Memorial  Day 
to  pay  homage  to  tho^e  honored  dead  who 
lie  resting  here,  and  to  reaffirm  in  this  hour 
of  crisis  our  solemn,  soul-felt  pledge  that 
"these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain  "  No 
thoughts  can  measure  nor  weirds  describe 
the  immortal  works  of  these  departed  men 
We  can  only  say  of  them  that  they  gave  up 
their  lives  for  an  ideal  which  they  cher- 
ished, for  a  hope  which   they  sustained 

These  were  not  conquerin:;  legions;  these 
were  not  a  soldier  caste  Theirs  was  not 
the  art  of  making  war.  These  were  people 
of  the  land  These  were  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  the  buildeis  of  Industry,  and  the  arti- 
sans of  labor.  Theirs  was  the  art  cf  keeping 
peace 

Yet  when  the  hour  of  decision  struck,  they 
went  down  into  the  valley  of  death.  They 
grappled  with  adversity  And  they  did  not 
return  Their  lives,  their  youth,  their  every 
dream  were  spent  upon  the  altar  of  war. 

Yet  they  who  went  down  before  the 
monster  death  did  not  go  down  in  vain,  for 
out  of  the  conflict,  the  hate  and  the  chaos 
of  that  seething  hour,  these  men  creat€*d  a 
mighty  and  enduring  union  The  energies 
that  were  spent,  the  hearU  that  were  stilled. 
and  the  hopes  that  were  lost  were  rebuilt 
again  Into  a  vibrant,  living  Union  ol  States 
and  men  — the  United  States  of  Am.enca 
Welded  from  the  blood,  marrow,  and  tears 
of  a  tortured  people,  this  Union  has  pre- 
served and  shall  continue  to  preserve  the 
majesty  and  dignity  of  man  as  long  as  we 
remain  worthy  of  these  very  men  whose 
memory  we  honor  here  today  For  these 
honored  dead  gave  to  the  world  an  example. 
they  gave  to  us  a  destiny,  they  gave  to  all 
men  an  inspiring  hope  So  as  we  look  down 
upon  these  hallowed  graves  today,  let  us  not 
be  heavy  cf  heart.  Let  us  not  be  cynical  of 
purpose  or  bereft  of  will.  Let  our  hearts 
beat  with  eternal  gratitude,  that  men  like 
these  have  moved  across  the  stage  of  time 
and  left  in  their  wake  a  better,  more  de- 
serving world 

But  the  soldiers  who  bore  arms,  who  fired 
the  volleys,  and  who  fell  upon  the  field  of 
battle  were  net  alone  in  the  fashioning  of 
this  enduring  Union,  For  behind  these 
courageous  men,  supporting  their  every  ef- 
fort was  a  united  and  determined  people, 
whose  long,  laborious  toll  produced  the  im- 
plements of  war,  created  the  sinews  of  effort, 


and  stored  the  myriad  supplies  which  played 
such  a  vital  and  in.pellir.g  role  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  great  task. 

Many  of  them  lie  buried  here — men  and 
women  of  all  races  and  all  lands,  who  labored 
long  in  the  cause  of  that  enduring  union 
wherein  full  right  and  Justice  would  be  as- 
sured to  all  people  and  all  races — where  men 
of  all  callings  and  all  creeds  could  dwell  to- 
gether in  honor  and  in  peace,  welded  to- 
gether In  an  Indissoluble  unity  by  the 
guaranties  and  processes  of  a  constitutional 
government.  The  cause  for  which  they 
labored  has  prevailed.  The  government 
which  our  estremed  forefathers  of  another 
era  established,  and  which  thee  honored 
dead  saw  fit  to  preserve,  still  functions  to- 
day— the  most  outstanding  medium  ol  self- 
government  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  America  which  was  reared  open  these 
ashes  of  adversity  has  lived  on  this  continent 
in  uninterrupted  peace.  It  has  made  and 
maintained  peace  with  all  its  ccntinemal 
neighbors.  It  has  reared  no  costly  fortifica- 
tions. It  has  maintained  no  large  standing 
armies.  It  has  lived  in  cccperatlve  peace 
and  progress  with  all  its  immediate  neigh- 
bors And  within  its  own  borders.  It  has 
brought  together  peoples  of  diverse  races 
and  conflicting  cultures.  It  has  absorbed 
them  all  Into  a  union  where  peace,  hberty. 
and  personal  privilege  are  undiminished, 
ana  where  old  hatreds,  rivalries,  and  tensions 
have  been  dissolved  In  this  structure  where 
the  common  good  prevails. 

How  different  the  conditions  on  the  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  Asia.  Here  war  after 
war  has  swept  across  the  land.s,  leaving  dev- 
astation, destruction,  and  destitution  In  their 
wake.  No  union  has  arisen  there.  Hatred, 
rivalry,  and  rancor  are  yet  unabated.  Na- 
tions vie  against  each  other  in  war  and  In 
peace.  All  is  chaos  and  confusion.  Tliese 
peoples  and  these  nations,  with  rare  excep- 
tion, have  not  yet  leariiCd  to  live  at  peace 
with  themselves  or  their  neighbors.  And 
this  condition  must  be  rectified  for  the  good 
of  all  men  everywhere. 

There  w:.s  a  time  when  It  could  be  said  by 
Americans  that  the  wars  and  welfare  cf  these 
distant  lands  were  of  no  immediate  concern 
to  us;  but  that  is  no  longer  true.  The  growth 
of  EClcntlflc  knowledge,  the  coming  cf  the 
airplane,  the  radio,  and  other  such  improve- 
ments have  so  reduced  the  size  and  increased 
the  Intel-dependency  of  the  world  that 
wh.ether  it  please  or  pain  us.  we  mu.st  be  con- 
stantly and  Increasingly  ccncerned  with  the 
trend  of  evehts  in  these  lands  beyond  the  seas. 

Twice  In  a  generation  the  truths  of  these 
considerations  have  been  forcibly  and  clearly 
brought  home  to  us  Twice  In  a  generation 
we  have  become  embroiled  in  a  world-wide 
clash  of  arms  which  came  Into  being  because 
of  events  and  disturbances  which  occurred 
among  nations  many  miles  removed  from  our 
shores 

Today  the  second  of  the=e  wars  Is  raging 
in  full  fury.  Scarcely  had  the  forces  of  vio- 
lence been  silenced  In  the  previous  war  when 
preparations  for  the  present  conflict  were 
begun  by  those  nations  still  motivated  by  a 
consuming  hatred  and  contempt  for  their 
neighbors,  and  an  all-encompassing  ambition 
for  self-aggrandizement  and  plunder. 

These  forces  of  aggression  are  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  every  fundamental  con- 
cept of  human  rights  They  have  neither 
faith  nor  tolerance  nor  belief  in  the  com- 
mon man.  They  have  a  complete  distrust 
and  contempt  for  all  systems  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  they  would  destroy  every  part  and 
parcel  of  a  people  or  a  nation  that  refused 
to  become  their  willing  slaves. 

It  has  been  the  strength  of  union  which 
was  created  by  these  fallen  dead  that  has 
given  to  us  the  will  and  the  power  to  with- 
stand our  enemies. 

The  brave  Americans  now  under  arms, 
fighting  in  all  the  ramparts  of  the  world  with 


unquestioned  valor  and  unequalled  skill,  will 
pursue  and  harry  the  enemy  until  he  falls 
in  complete  and  overwhelming  defeat — a  de- 
feat which  shall  be  heralded  by  his  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  when  our  forces  march  into 
Rome,  Berlin,  and  Tokyo. 

And  the  Americans  on  the  heme  front — 
those  men  and  women  of  the  larm.  the  fac- 
tory, and  the  fcrge — whose  record.';  of  produc- 
tion have  amazed  and  astrunded  thp  world 
will  continue  at  their  tasks  with  unlailing 
courage  and  unflapgin?  will,  until  the  wpf.p- 
ons  they  produce  shall  bear  heavily  upon  cur 
enemies  and  crush  them  down  Into  a  final, 
complete,  and  unconditional  surrender. 

With  such  a  cooperative  unity  as  this  ve 
cannot  fRil  to  achieve  the  final  victory— hard 
and  tortuous  though  the  task  may  be. 

But  cur  efforts  will  not  end  wnh  the  m'ere 
military  defeat  of  our  enemies.  We  w'll  not 
lose  tlie  peace  this  time.  We  will  stiive  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  forces  of  aggression 
never  again  loose  themselves  upon  a  peaceful 
world,  there  to  bring  untold  suffering  and 
misery  to  all  men  and  all  nations. 

But  cur  approach  to  the  problems  of  peace 
will  not  end  with  the  completely  nerative 
purpose  cf  forestalling  aggression,  however 
neces.=ary  that  may  be.  Indeed  we  will  tfke 
positive  action — action  designed  to  brir.g 
the  nations  of  the  world  toscther  in  com- 
mon strength  and  unity.  We  will  drvi=e  a 
pattern  for  international  relations  wherein 
each  race,  each  culture,  and  each  nation 
shall  be  free  to  work  cut  its  own  destiny  m 
the  full  equality  of  a  peaceful  world. 

Indeed.  W9  will  hold  out  to  the  world  the 
forces  and  processes  which  have  mad?  our 
union  strong— Individual  freedom  and  Im- 
munity for  all  peoples;  the  necessity  for  aid 
validity  of  fundamental  constituti(^nal  prin- 
ciples. We  will  strive  to  convince  them  that 
men  of  all  races,  all  creeds,  and  all  nations 
can  and  should  li%'e  together  in  peace,  unity, 
and  progress. 

This  represents  a  task  of  the  utmost  urg- 
ency— such  a  tasi  as  v.ill  require  the  cc:i- 
tinued  faith,  tolerance,  and  determination 
cf  us  all.  But  it  is  fuch  a  task  a.s  must  be 
done  if  we  are  hot  to  fail  ourselves  and  the 
world.  It  is  such  a  task  as  will  be  done  if 
we  but  keep  faith  with  those  who  lie  buried 
here,  and  with  those  who  fell  and  shall  fall  In 
the  battles  now  being  waged  throughout  the 
world 

Our  task  seems  awesome.  The  read  v.e 
tread  seems  long.  The  sacrifice  we  rr.:V.z 
seems  costly  The  labor  we  perform  icems 
exhausting.  Indeed,  the  entire  prjtpect 
seems  clouded,  cb.scure.  and  111-deflned  But 
let  us  look  up<jn  the  graves  of  these  men. 
and  from  them  "take  Increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  lull 
measure  of  devotion." 

Their  task  was  to  redeem  a  union  torn  and 
rent  asunder  by  internal  strife.  Their  road 
was  that  ghastly  internecine  road  of  civil 
war.  Their  sacrifice  was  the  sacrifice  of 
death.  Their  labor  was  measured  in  years, 
not  days.  Their  prospect  was  that  dark  fore- 
boding prospect  of  a  nation  disunited,  of 
wounds  yet  unhealed,  of  passions  yet 
unspent. 

Such  was  the  foreboding  prospect  which 
loomed  before  these  honored  dead.  But  they 
were  dauntless  souls.  They  stepped  into  the 
breach  and  turned  back  adversity.  V.'e  shall 
be  no  less  dauntless.  We,  too,  shall  step  into 
the  breach  and  turn  back  adversity.  And  on 
the  remnants  of  this  struggle,  we.  like  they, 
shall  build  a  stronger,  more  enduring  struc- 
ture of  freedom  and  Justice— a  structure 
which  shall  prevail  as  a  haven  for  all  men 
and  all  races  down  until  the  end  of  time 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg— furious,  bloody 
battle  of  civil  war  that  it  was — saw  the 
strength  of  our  Union  at  the  lowest  ebb  it 
has  ever  known.  Yet  out  of  that  battle 
there  emerged  among  our  people  a  k.n cited 
spirit  and  a  united  strength  which  brcught 


whicn    civilized    society    will    not    allow    ita 
6ianUarU  to  be  debased. 


solution   of   mary   of   the   Internal   problems       ^^_, 

that  will  then  arise  will  be  greaiiy  lacUitated.    I    goveinrneiTt. 


people   and    In    our   coubiiiuuunal    lonn    of 
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forth  a  new  frgedom  an  Inspiring  hope,  and 
an  eternal  unity  of  peace  and  progress  to 
Americans  of  every  race,  color,  and  creed. 

Today  the  strength  of  the  world  Is  again 
at  low  ebb.  Unity  and  peace  loom  as  distant 
and  forlorn  hopos.  Yet,  out  of  these  present 
battles,  there  may  emerge  a  new  unity,  a  new 
era  of  peace  and  progress  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  States,  having  first  reestab- 
lished its  own  internal  strength  and  internal 
order,  shall  extend  a  friendly  and  a  helping 
hand  to  all  nations  who  are  sincerely  striv- 
ing to  create  unity  amonp  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  who  are  wlllinc;  to  proclaim  and 
sustain  the  majesty  of  all  men.  and  to  extend 
the  principles  of  human  Justice  and  material 
(growth  to  all  peoples  and  all  races  on  that 
sound  and  impartial  ba.sis  of  a  common 
union 

The  legacy  of  right  and  Justice  which  the.se 
honored  dead  left  to  the  world  can  lead  us 
Into  no  other  paths  save  the  paths  of  unity 
and  peace. 


George  Washington's  Views  on  Reciprocal 
Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  £)F   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tucsdai/.  June  1  yltuiAlatiic  day  of 
Mntidau.  May  24 >.  I'JiS 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ar.k 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Wa.shinRton  Po.st  of  May  30, 
1P43.  pntitled  ••Wa,';hini;t<in'.s  Words 
PoinL  a  Patli  Now."  w  ntten  by  Carl  Sand- 
burg. The  article  deals  with  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  and  quotes  two  letters 
from  Geor!;e  Wa.shin'-;lon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Washington's  Words  Pdint  a  Path  Now 
(By  Carl  Sandburg) 

The  blessed  and  definitely  remembered 
American  h"ro.  Goort^e  Washington,  was  no- 
body's fool,  neither  was  he  a  stuffed  shirt  nor 
a  Christian  geutltman  who  went  to  church 
regularly  merelv  to  set  a  good  example.  It 
does  not  lessen  his  dignity  nor  worth  to  re- 
mark that  while  he  was  beautifully  human, 
he  knew  his  onions  and  could  tell  a  hawic 
from  a  handsaw  W--  come  to  these  observa- 
tions out  of  reading  the  original  manuscripts 
of  two  letters  written  by  General  Washing- 
ton. With  a  feathered  quill  pen  he  traced 
across  the  honest  and  rugged  ragpaper  words 
for  this  hour  a  little  mure  Important  than 
the  genera,  run  of  what  comes  off  the  hit- 
and-run  typewriters  of  today 

My  friend  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  of  Chicaf^o, 
had  dug  the  manuscripts  out  of  his  wide 
ranging  and  priceless  collection.  We  agreed 
that  Washington  Is  worth  reading— now.  He 
saw  the  earth  as  a  globe  with  the  human  fam- 
ily on  It.  And  he  saw  the  glcbal  life  of  man 
was  to  be  hard  and  hazardous,  though,  like 
many  of  us  today,  he  had  his  wishes  and 
prayers  for  global  peace.  This  he  saw  possible 
whenever  men  should  truly  try  to  shnpe  It 
With  will  and  vision 

"BLESSING    OF    PEAC«  ■ 

At  Mount  Vernon  on  September  5,  1785. 
General   Washington's  g'oso -quill  pen  wrote 


these  lines  to  be  sent  to  his  friend  In  France. 
Marquis  de  Chastellux; 

■  Dear  Sir:  My  first  wish  Is  to  see  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  diffused  through  all  the  coun- 
tries, and  among  all  ranks  hi  every  country, 
and  tliat  we  should  consider  ourselves  as  the 
children  ol  the  commcm  parent,  and  be  dis- 
posed to  acts  of  brotherly  kindness  toward 
one  another.  In  that  case,  all  restrictions  of 
trade  would  vanish;  we  should  take  your 
wines,  your  trults,  and  surplusage  of  other 
articles,  and  give  you,  in  return,  our  oils,  our 
fish,  tobacco,  naval  stores,  etc  ;  in  like  man- 
ner, we  should  exchange  produce  with  other 
countries,  to  our  reciprocal  advantage. 

"The  globe  is  large  entjueh  Why,  then, 
need  we  wrangle  for  a  small  spot  of  It?  If 
one  country  cannot  contain  us.  another 
should  open  Its  arms  to  us  But  these 
halcyon  days,  if  they  ever  did  exist,  are  now 
no  more.  A  wise  Providence,  I  presume,  has 
oidered  It  otherwl.se,  and  we  must  go  on  in 
the  old  way,  disputing,  and  now  and  theu 
fighting,  until  the  globe  Itsell  is  dissolved." 

MORE  or  WASHINGTON 

Thi>  should  go  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  a!s(  into  the  standaid  school  readers 
Immediately  following  the  farewell  me.stage 
which  is  lead  aloud  In  the  halls  of  Congress 
each  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday. 

Alongside  the  above  letter  should  go  one 
that  Washington  wrote  on  the  same  day  to 
His  Excellency  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  It 
reads: 

"From  the  last  EurojH-an  accounts  we  hav? 
rea.son  to  hope  that  the  clouds  which  seemed 
to  be  gitl  erlng  in  your  hemisphere  will  yield 
to  a  tranquil  sky.  and  peace  with  all  Us 
ble.«.slngs  will  spread  its  mantle  over  the 
threatened  lands  My  first  wish  Is  to  see 
the  -sons  and  daughtfrs  of  the  world  mlxinc;  as 
one  family,  enjoying  the  sw^cets  of  social  m- 
tercouise  and  reciprocal  advantages  Tlie 
earth  certainly  is  sufllciont  to  contain  us  all, 
and  affords  everything  neccrsary  to  our  wants. 
If  we  would  be  friendly  and  endeavor  to  ac- 
commodate one  another.  Why,  then,  should 
we  wrangle,  and  why  should  we  attempt  to 
infringe  the  rlgiits  and  properties  of  our 
neighbors?  But,  lest  you  should  suppo.se  that 
I  am  about  to  turn  preacher,  I  will  only  add 
that,  with  the  highest  esteem  and  considera- 
tion, I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc  " 

NOT  rORCE  alone 

Thinking  in  global  ternvs  is  no  new  thing 
for  a  Presiden'  of  the  United  States  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  capitalized  hl.s  phrase  "The 
Family  of  Man" 

Mel  Ling  Soong  Chiang,  in  giving  the  gist  of 
her  own  philosophy  in  the  two  words  "co- 
operation  and  Humility.  "  was  also  summariz- 
ing Wa  iilngton  and  Lincoln 

Force  only  isn't  worth  so  much  Force  with 
control  Is  what  count" 

As  between  speed  only  and  speed  With 
control,  wiio  wouldn't  take  speed  with  con- 
trol? 


War  Mobilization 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E  MURRAY 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  June  1  (legislative  dai  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.'^ent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dre.s.s  on  the  subject  of  war  mobiliza- 


tion delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper!  on  May  28  la.st. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Announcer.  The  Blue  Network  brings  you 
a  talk  by  Senator  Claude  Fetter,  of  Florida, 
on  war  mobilization  Senator  Pepper  Is  one 
of  the  Senators  who  has  been  sponsonng  a 
war  n.obill^'ation  bill  in  the  Congress.  Sen- 
ator. Pepper. 

Senator  Pepper  My  fnends.  these  are  great 
times  and  great  things  are  being  done.  The 
President  did  a  great  thing  today  when  he 
issued  an  Executive  order  sc'tting  up  in  tlie 
OflBce  for  Emergency  M.magement  of  the  Fxec- 
utive  Office  of  the  President  an  Office  oi  War 
Mobilizatiun  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  War  Mobilization,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  As  you  perh.tp.i  h.ive 
learned  already,  the  President  appointed  to 
this  responsible  and  dominant  place  Mr  Jus- 
tice James  F.  Byrnes,  who  vacates  a  posl'lon 
of  Director  of  Econom  c  Stabillratlon. 

Tnis  Executive  order  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, according  to  a  statement  which  the 
President  issued  in  explanation  thereol,  is 
based  upon  these  grounds  primarily: 

"We  are  entering,"  said  the  President,  "a 
phase  of  the  war  effort  when  we  must  stream- 
line OUT  activities,  avoid  dupllcat.on  and  over- 
lapping, eliminate  Interdepartmental  fric- 
tion, make  decblons  with  d'.>patch,  and  keep 
both  our  military  machine  and  our  essential 
civilian  economy  running  In  team  and  at 
high  speed." 

Eleveii  Senators  issued  a  statement  in  com- 
ment upon  this  Executive  order  They  were: 
Senator  Kilgobe,  of  West  Virginia,  who  has 
done  so  very  much  In  furtherar.ee  ot  this  pro- 
gram and  policy.  Senator  Ball,  ot  Minnesota; 
Senator  Truman,  of  Missouri:  Senator  GnrtN, 
of  Rhode  Island:  Senator  Mchrat.  of  Mon- 
tana; Senator  Thomas  of  Utah:  Senator  HoL- 
MAN  of  Oregon;  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas; 
Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado;  and  Senator 
Wailcrfn  of  Washington:  and  I  In  this 
statement  we  .said,  among  other  thlnrs.  We 
hope  that  this  Presidential  action  will  now 
gear  the  entire  domestic  econemy  and  mob- 
ilize all  resources  to  the  urgent  task  set  by 
the  ChurchiU-RfKisevclt  conference  It  is 
hoped  that  this  Office — that  is,  this  Office  ot 
War  Mobilization  — will  at  least  establish  that 
economic  high  commatid  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly urged  by  Members  of  the  ConpreFs." 
Continuing,  we  ."aid;  'We  welcome  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  advance  program 
planning  to  unify  policy  and  eliminate  con- 
flicts which  have  hitherto  hindered  the  full 
mobilization  of  our  country  lor  war.  rnia 
Office  elves  us  the  first  opportunity  to  tnre- 
stall  the  developments  of  prf)pram  confficta 
among  the  various  aeencle*  adm.inlsterlng  the 
war  effort  'Ve  hope"  we  said,  "that  the 
Director  of  War  M.  blllzation  will  proceed  at 
once  to  establish  the  machinery  necessnrv  to 
balance  and  schedule  the  war  procram  oi  its 
constituent  officers  "  We  trust  that  tlA-i  will 
strengthen  the  schedviltng  activities  already 
begun  under  Mr  C^harlew  E  WiLson.  of  tne 
War  Production  Board  A*  the  Interim  re- 
port of  May  13  said,  such  a  move  opers  the 
way  for  the  coordination  of  manpower  pro- 
duction, and  economic  stabilization  policies, 
which   has   hitherto  been   lacklnct 

The  handling  of  economic  stablii7j»tlon  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  prices,  wages,  and  food 
production  will  be  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems which  faces  this  new  office 

I  think  I  should  state  that  the  powers 
conferred  upon  this  new  Office  of  War  Mobi- 
lization and  conferred  upon  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  are  enumerated 
by  the  President's  order  as  follows- 

"To  develop  unified  programs  and  to  estab- 
lish policies  for  the  maximum  use  of  the 
Nation's  natural  and  Industrial  resources  for 
military  and  civilian  needs,  for  the  effective 


Whose  long,  laborious  toll  produced  the  Im- 
plements of  war.  created  the  sinews  of  effort. 


The    brave    Americans    now    under    arms, 
fighting  in  all  the  ramparts  ol  the  world  witn 


there  emerged  among  our  people  a  k.!.^:!ed 
spirit  and  a  united  strength   which  brcu;_ht 
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use  of  the  national  manpower  not  In  the 
armed  services,  for  the  maintenance  and 
stabilization  of  the  civilian  economy,  and  for 
the  adjustment  of  such  economy  to  war 
needs  and  conditions. 

"To  unify  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  engaged  in  or  concerned 
with  production,  procurement,  distribution, 
or  transportation  of  military  or  civilian  sup- 
plies, materials,  and  products,  and  to  resolve 
and  determine  controversies  between  such 
agencies-  or  departments,  except  those  to  be 
resolved  by  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabili- 
zation. 

"To  Issue  such  directives  on  policy  or  op- 
erations to  the  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments as  may  be  pecessary  to  carry  out  the 
programs  developetl,  the  policies  established, 
and  the  decisions  made  under  this  order. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  all  such  agencies  and  de- 
partments to  execute  these  directives  and 
to  make  to  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  such 
progress  reports  as  may  be  required" 

Senator  Kilgore.  from  his  home  where  he 
Is  111  today,  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
said  that  he  trusted  that  the  Executive  order 
of  the  President  had  sufUcient  teeth  in  It 
to  straighten  out  the  whole  procurement 
problem  facing  the  country.  Moreover,  Sen- 
ator Kilgore  said  that  he  hoped  that  those 
appointed  to  the  board  and  that  the  director 
would  have  sufficient  temerity  to  use  the 
teeth  that  the  order  contains  to  get  an  effec- 
tive Job  of  mobilizing  the  resources  and  the 
power  of  this  country  done  toward  winning 
the  war. 

Most  of  us  know  that  throughout  the 
whole  administrative  machinery  of  Wash- 
ington there  has  been  clash  and  conflict  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  war  effort.  We  know 
that  agency  has  collided  with  agency.  We 
know  that  on  occasion  department  has  been 
antagonistic  to  department.  We  know  that 
there  have  been  disagreements  of  opinion 
and  action  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been 
to  find  anyone  outside  the  person  of  the 
President  who  could  resolve  these  conflicts, 
who  could  adjust  these  differences,  who  could 
diminish  these  antagonisms,  and  could  make 
all  the  various  administrative  agencies,  the 
several  departmenU  of  the  Government  work 
and  pull  and  fight  together  as  a  single  team 
toward  crushing  the  evil  Axis. 

New  the  President  has  put  upon  Mr  Jus- 
tice Byrnes  the  great  responsibility  under 
him  of  heading  the  Nation's  economic  high 
command  The  way  Mr.  Justice  Byrnes  shall 
perform  the  functions  of  this  office  shall,  of 
course,  determine  whether  the  Executive  or- 
der is  sufficient  and  further  legislative  ac- 
tion is  unnecessary  or  whether  It  shall  be 
required  that  the  Congress  shall  continue  to 
pursue  this  subject  as  It  has  In  the  past 
and  perhaps  establish  a  legislative  agency 
With  legislative  power  and  authority  instead 
of  relying  upon  the  Executive  responsibility 
which  has  thus  been  conferred  upon  the  able 
Mr   Justice  Byrnes. 

You  will  recall  that  a  little  bit  ago  there 
was  conflict  In  the  three  program?  so  essen- 
tial to  the  war  effort.  The  program  relative 
to  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber,  the 
program  concerning  the  development  of 
octane  gasoline,  and  the  program  providing 
for  escort  ves.'^els.  There  was  one  vital  requi- 
site, namely,  valves  which  they  all  must  have 
We  evolved  the  programs,  we  determined  the 
number  and  the  quantity  that  would  be 
neces.sary  In  carrying  out  these  programs,  tut 
we  failed  so  to  coordinate  all  the  production 
facilities  that  there  would  be  enough  of  this 
essential  element,  the  valves,  to  make  pos- 
sible those  three  proRrams. 

Now  Mr  Justice  Byrnes  Is  the  boss.  He 
has  the  power  to  call  Into  consultation  any 
of  the  Federal  agencies  or  departments  and 
they  have  the  duty  to  execute  the  directives 
of  Mr  Jtistice  Byrnes,  so  that  there  may  be 
a   Single    policy   on    behalf    of    the   National 


Government  and  not  a  number  of  different 
policies  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

It's  very  easy,  for  example,  to  see  how  all 
the  various  programs  are  tied  one  to  another. 
Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  food  pro- 
duction. That  Is  not  solely  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That 
concerns  the  War  Production  Board  because 
you  cannot  produce  upon  the  farm  unless 
you  have  machinery  with  which  to  carry  on 
agricultural  operations.  Neither  can  you 
produce  food  for  the  Nation  and  the  armed 
forces  unless  you  have  manpower.  You 
cannot  have  manpower  unless  you  are  able 
to  devise  a  system  of  wages  which  will  be 
conducive  to  manpower  taking  up  agricul- 
tural employment.  The  workers  cannot  get 
to  the  fields  unless  they  have  transportation. 
You  cannot  have  transportation  unless  you 
have  tires  and  gasoline.  And  so  it  goes 
throughout  the  whole  gamut  of  our  produc- 
tion program. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  coordination 
which  Mr.  Justice  Byrnes  Is  expected  to  bring 
about  win  relate  not  only  to  Washington  but 
will  extend  out  Into  the  field — that  is  to  say. 
that  In  the  several  regions  of  the  country 
there  shall  be  coordination  among  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  shall  be.  for  example,  a  single 
procurement  program  for  the  whole  Nation. 
It  will  not  be  Just  a  matter  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  buying  for  Its  ships,  the  Navy 
buying  for  Its  ships,  the  War  Department 
buying  for  Its  forces,  or  some  other  agency 
Indulging  in  a  procurement  activity.  The 
United  States  Government  Is  fighting  the 
war;  the  United  States  Government  will  be 
engaged  in  procurement  for  war;  the  United 
States  Government  will  mobilize  the  whole 
resources  of  the  Nation  for  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

And  I  think  it's  encouraging  also  to  note 
that  a  member  of  the  War  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee, which  Is  to  consult  with  and  assist 
Mr  Justice  Byrnes,  the  Director,  Is  Mr.  Harry 
Hopkins,  who  has  been  the  liaison  between 
this  Government  and  allied  governments  in 
the  coordination  of  the  supply  programs  of 
all  the  United  Nations.  That  indicates  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill,  in 
their  consultations  here,  have  been  thinking 
not  only  about  how  the  several  nations  may 
be  more  effective  but  how  all  of  the  United 
Nations  may  together  work  and  fight  more 
mightily  toward  the  early  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

For  a  long  time  we  in  the  Congress  have 
been  seeking  to  achieve  the  results  which 
the  President  has  initiated  today.  We  hope 
that  the  administration  of  the  program  is 
going  to  be  such  that  we  will  be  able  to 
throw  against  the  enemy  the  total  power  of 
the  Nation.  We  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
be  able  hereafter  to  work  together  and  not 
fight  With  one  another.  We  hope  that  the 
Federal  agencies  shall  each  find  its  several 
place,  perform  Its  several  part  In  the  whole 
effort;  that  the  result  will  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  our  struggle  and  the  Increase  of  our 
might  so  that  every  blow  will  be  timed  and 
directed  with  the  greatest  energy  and  power. 

This  Is  another  step  assuring  that  the 
Axis  shall  soon  begin  to  feel  that  democracy 
Is  not  decadent:  that  we've  not  lost  the 
power  of  self-dlsclpllne;  that  we  are  capable 
of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion  and 
chaos;  that  It  Is  still  within  the  genius  of 
democracy  to  govern  and  to  fight;  and  that 
all  over  the  earth  those  forces  which  they 
thought  sluggish  or  sleeping  are  today 
aroused  giants  which  with  their  mighty  power 
are  beginning  to  destroy  the  evil  citadels  of 
tyranny  which  their  bloody  hands  have  con- 
structed upon  the  good  eartii. 

So  the  prospect  for  freedom  for  mankind 
Is  encouraging.  The  home  front  is  strength- 
ening and  tightening.     Our  military  activi- 


ties are  growing  In  greatness  and  grandevir. 
We  are  drawing  back  our  mighty  force  fi  r 
the  last  blow.  After  a  while  we  will  be  able 
to  see  in  the  darkening  sky  the  light  of  hope 
and  victory,  and  beyond  that  we  shall  begin 
to  construct,  to  build,  to  erect,  the  kind  of  a 
peace  In  which  democracy  shall  ever  work 
to  promote  the  health,  the  happiness,  and 
the  security  of  men  everywhere  in  the  world. 
I  thank  you. 

Announcer.  You  have  heard  a  talk  by 
Senator  Claude  Peppeh.  of  ITonda.  on  war 
mobilization.  Senator  Pepper  spoke  from 
the  studios  of  WMAL  In  Washington. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Alexan- 
der Wiley,  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wnscoNsiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
on  May  30.  1943,  at  the  Battle  Ground 
Cemetery,  Brightwood.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  met  here  at  the  Battleground  Na- 
tional Cemetery  to  mark  another  Memorial 
Day.  We  are  met  to  pay  homage  here  in  the 
silent  city  of  the  dead — pay  homage  to  those 
who  have  answere^Mhe  last  roll  call  in  the 
defense  of  home  and  country.  Homage  im- 
plies honor,  reverence,  and  gratitude.  We 
honor  their  memory,  reverence  their  handi- 
work, and  express  gratitude  for  their  pa- 
triotism and  sacrifice. 

Above  all,  we  are  met  to  recovenant  our- 
selves and  our  faith  with  the  timele.ss  dedi- 
cation Lincoln  made  to  the  unfinished  work 
"thus  far  so  nobly  advanced  ' 

Tears  and  tributes  are  not  enough  in  this 
great  world  crisis.  This  is  no  time  for  hollow 
words — no  time  when  our  boys  on  all  the 
continents  and  all  the  seas  are  giving  their 
lives  that  we  might  enjoy  and  retain  the 
great  freedoms.  It  is  a  time  for  fullness  of 
deeds  by  all  of  us. 

Lincoln,  speaking  in  1858.  said,  "Think 
nothing  of  me  Take  no  thought  for  the 
political  faith  of  any  man  whatsoever,  but 
come  back  to  the  truths  that  are  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  You  may  do 
anything  with  me  you  choose  if  you  will  but 
heed  those  sacred  principles."  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  quote  the  words  of  Llnccln 
on  this  spot  for  it  was  here  when  Washington 
was  threatened  in  1864  thax  he  cami  out  to 
visit  the  troops  who  were  defending  Wash- 
ington. But  It  is  more  vital  that  on  this 
Memorial  Day  we  dedicate  "our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  our  sacred  honor,"  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sacred  principles  and  values  laid 
down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Riphts 

Those  were  critical  days  In  the  life  of  the 
Nation  when  Lincoln  stood  here — days  that 
hardly  anyone  has  time  to  think  abcut  now; 
but  at  least  once  in  a  wliiie  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington was  nearly  captured  in  June  1864  by 
General  Early,  There  were  no  airplanes  in 
those  days  There  were  no  tanks.  But  Gen- 
eral Early  had  horsemen  and  swift -moving 


"blessing    of    PEACl" 

At   Mount   Vernon   on   Spptembor   5    1785. 
Geueral  Washington's  gooso-quUl  pen  wrote 


X    1  l^OiUC^il  I  , 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  war  mobiUza- 


■'To  develop  unified  programs  and  to  wtab- 
llsh  policies  for  the  maximum  use  of  the 
Nation's  naturnj  and  Industrial  resources  for 
military  and  civilian  needs,  for  the  effective 
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troops,  and  he  arrived  practically  at  this  spot 
where  we  are  now  standing.  Every  able- 
bcdied  man  in  Washin.;ton—  yes.  even  these 
who  were  not  able-bodied — were  called  to  the 
colors.  Grant  was  before  Richmond  when 
he  got  word  of  the  danger  and  he  sent  the 
Sixth  Corps  down  the  historic  James  and 
up  the  histrirlc  Potomac  President  Lincoln 
who  had  been  out  at  this  spot  in  the  morn- 
ing drove  to  the  Seventh  S'.rcet  Wharves  to 
meet  and  welcome  them,  and  how  warmly  he 
greeted  them.  Then  the  Sixth  Ckiips  marched 
to  reinforce  the  brave  clefendors  on  tiie  fir- 
ing line.  They  marched  up  Seventh  Street 
past  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  post  cflJte,  and  Washington 
was  saved  by  the  noble  men  of  that  gen- 
eration. Within  a  year  victory  came  and 
Lincoln  was  martyred. 

Now  America  is  being  saved  by  the  noble 
men  and  women  of  fhis  genemtkn.  The 
generation  of  Lincoln  barlshed  slavery  from 
our  land,  but  we  know  that  it  lives  in  other 
lands  to  menace  us  with  a  world  engulfing 
bondage — bondage  of  mer's  minds  and  lives, 
and  we  are  engaged  in  tlJs  ccnllict  to  break 
those  chains.  The  national  ideals  men 
fought  for  here  are  being  ravr.ged  interna- 
tionally. The  hopes  they  died  for  here  are 
being  despoiled. 

The  battle  for  freedom  and  free  men  Is 
not  yet  won.  The  camp  firrs  on  all  the  con- 
tinents of  the  world  are  still  burning.  We 
are  met  today  in  a  spirit  of  grim  reality. 
The  torch  of  freedom  that  burned  here  is  still 
aflame,  held  aloft  by  America  and  our  allies' 
cause — human  liberty  is  still  at  stake  In- 
stead of  "We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham, 
300  000  stronK",  America  is  saying  to  the 
world,  "We  are  placine;  IS.'JQO.OOO  in  cnir  armed 
forces  and  125.000.00**  of  the  rest  of  us  are 
back  of  them." 

From  the  cold  voiceless  lips  of  those  who 
hi>.ve  left  their  stirring  and  tragic  yester- 
days to  dwell  In  other  worlds  with  Him  who 
peoples  all  abodes  of  time,  there  comes  a  call. 
Prom  Bunker  Hill,  from  Valley  For^e.  from 
Gettysburg,  from  Antlel^i,  Atlanta,  the  Wil- 
derness, from  Chateau  Thierry,  the  Arsronne, 
from  Bataan.  Corregidor.  the  Solomons,  from 
north  Africa,  and  frt>m  all  the  continents 
and  seas  of  the  globe  comes  a  call,  a  call  to 
us  Americans — we  who  are  free  born  It  la 
a  call  to  serve  with  full  dignity  mankind, 
answer  the  challenges  of  the  present  and 
banish  slavery   from   the  earth. 

AM  America  Is  the  direct  heir  of  the  birth- 
right of  freedom.  Our  forefathers  fought  for 
that  freedom.  In  deep  hiimllity  here  today 
we  acknowledge  that  they  enshrined  their 
Ideals.  They  won  their  battle.  We  must  win 
ours.  If  we  would  preserve  America. 

In  this  contest  In  which  we  are  engaged 
now.  we  covet  no  lands.  We  ask  only  for  the 
freedom  of  enslaved  humanity — and  to  win 
It  and  to  Insure  its  survival  America  has 
drawn  the  sword. 

When  I  say  we  coret  no  lands  I  mean  Just 
that.  But  we  are  resolved  that  when  this 
war  is  over  we  will  do  that  which  is  necessary 
to  protect  and  guard  the  future  of  our  be- 
loved land  We  will  keep  faith  with  tliose 
who  died  here  and  those  who  are  going  to 
die  for  us  in  this  contest. 

Last  year  1  spoke  at  Gettysburg,  on  that 
spot  where  Lincoln  ^.poke  his  immortal  words. 
Today  I  speak  where  IJntoln  came  to  witness 
a  battle.  We  cannot  even  think  of  Memorial 
Day  without  thinking  of  this  great  American. 
"He  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat."  His  was  the  vision  that 
kept  us  a  Nation. 

In  communities  throughout  the  land,  the 
Nation  is  observing  Memorial  E>ay.  In  these 
observances,  we  look  not  for  marble  markers, 
but  rather  to  the  people  and  to  the  land 
which  are  themselves  enduring  monviments, 
to  the  men  who  have  died  and  to  tiie  men 
who  re  dying,  that  the  hopes  of  free  men 
may  live. 


The  men  who  fight  In  our  armed  forces  to- 
day have  cherished  since  childhood  their 
nu-morus  of  Memorial  D;iy  and  the  stirring 
feeling  it  eiigi udered  as  crowds  gaihtred  in 
the  valleys  of  the  dead  throughout  our  land. 

To  tlie  aged  man  it  brings  pictures  of  the 
past  that  Uiuch  innumerable  chord.=.  of  mem- 
ory. To  the  young  man  it  brings  a  chullrnge 
for  the  future.  To  the  child,  it  is  a  day  of 
wonder,  of  awe  and  hope.  In  tlieir  faces  we 
can  read  majiy  questions. 

We  must  ever  teach  them  ovr  children — 
the  men  and  women  of  the  future — the  in- 
spiring lessons  of  the  past  and  the  prejsent, 
of  the  response  and  call  to  arms,  of  the  pray- 
ers that  were  uttered,  of  tlie  sacrifices  that 
were  made,  of  the  tears  tliat  were  .shed,  of  the 
lives  that  were  lost,  and  of  the  union  that 
was  reunited,  and  the  freedom  that  was  won 
and  will  be  won  ajjain  Teach  them  that 
eternal  vigilance  alone  will  preserve  our  lib- 
erties. 

We  must  teach  them  of  Wajshlngton,  of 
Lhicoln,  of  Grant,  of  Sherman,  of  Sheridan, 
of  Per&liing.  of  MucArinur.  Wainwright,  Doo- 
little.  Colin  Kelly.  Joe  Foss.  Commander 
Dcmp-sey.  and  the  sailors  and  .^oldlcis  and 
airmen  in  the  ranks,  and  of  the  sacrifices 
In  every  war  of  the  men  and  women  on  the 
home  fiont. 

We  must  teach  them  that  today  we  are  a 
stiong  and  united  pe<:)ple,  because  the  men 
In  blue  <uid  gray  who  fought  here  at  Fort 
Stevens  Icit  us  a  united  people  with  one 
flag — tlie  8«me  flag  that  flew  over  Waohlng- 
tons  troops,  the  same  fliig  that  went  with 
Jackson  to  New  Orleans,  tlie  .same  flag  that 
went  with  Taylor  and  Scott  to  Mexico,  the 
same  flag  that  Grant  raised  at  Appomattox, 
the  same  flag  that  Dewey  and  Scl'iJey  and 
Samp,scu  llcw  over  the  SpAiush  poSbtBslons, 
and  the  same  Hag  that  Pershing  carried  to 
the  sh ures  of  the  Riiine-  tlie  same  flag  that 
flies  with  MacArthur  in  Au:»tralla,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea;  the  same 
flag  that  weut  with  Eisenhower  to  north 
Africa,  and  flics  m  all  the  seoo  of  the  earth. 

The  Nation's  heroes  are  not  merely  legenJs. 
Tliey  are  very  real  today.  They  were  no  bet- 
ter and  no  stronger  and  no  more  noble  tlian 
the  men  of  this  war.  The  men  who  made 
America  great,  the  men  wlio  estabhshtKl  and 
maintained  our  freedom,  are  as  one  with  the 
men  who  flght  to  maintain  it  today. 

At  Valley  Forge  Washington  looked  be- 
yond the  bleak  hills  and  the  blixidy  foot- 
prints in  the  snow,  past  the  horizon.  Into  a 
vision  of  the  future — a  great  future  for  a 
free  people. 

Tl.at  vision  survived  the  bleak  days  of 
Valley  F(  rge.  survived  the  dark  hours  of  the 
Civil  War.  survived  the  losses  in  France  in 
tlie  World  War,  and  it  ha.s  survived  the  losses 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  Africa  in  this  war. 
The  vision  of  Washington  wa.s  for  a  great 
free  people.  That  vision  of  freedom  will 
never  perish,  providing  we  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Alert  America. 
Constantlv  alert,  down  through  the  cen- 
turies.    That's  the  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Peace  will  come.  It  must  come  without 
rancor  or  hatred  as  peace  came  to  the  men 
who  made  their  last  earthly  bivouac  here.  It 
must  come  without  compromise  to  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  freedom  as  it  came  here  to  these 
guardians  of  faith. 

A  righteous  victory  will  be  ours  A  Just 
peace  will  be  ours.  For  them  we  acknowl- 
edge our  dependence  on  Divine  Provide-  --•. 
For  them  we  renew  to  thase  living  and 
dead  who  gave  "the  la.st  full  measure  of 
devotion"  our  pledge  that  we  will  hold  high 
the  torch.  We  will  keep  faith.  And  we  of 
this  generation  pledge  we  will  transmit  t 
those  who  come  after  us  the  liberties  of 
America,  unimpaired. 

And  with  the  peace  will  come  added  re- 
sponsibility—the responsibility  to  rebtilld 
bleeding,  suffering   humanity,  and  make  s 


repetition  of  this  holocaust  ImpoBslble.     We 
are  dedicated  to  fulfill  .his  task. 

May  God  be  with  us  then,  to  frulde  the 
leaders  and  the  people  of  this  Nation,  so  that 
the  wi'-d'jm  of  the  Mo.^t  High  will  be  ours  and 
the  heritage  of  America  for  all  time  to  oome. 


Proposed  National  Brown-Out 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    W.^SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  Uie  following  anticipated 
effects  of  proposed  limitation  order  sup- 
plementing L-94 — pojiularly  known  a.s 
the  National  Brown-Out — of  the  War 
Production  Board: 

There  exists  In  draft  form  In  the  Oflllce  of 
War  Utilities  a  propoed  Um.ltation  crder.  the 
details  of  which  have  not  been  relea'^ed  This 
limitation  order  is  Intended  to  sujiplement 
Order  L  94  restricting  the  upes  of  certain 
forms  of  electric  lighting  throuj:hout  the 
United  States  and  is  based  on  a  presumed 
existing  or  anticipated  shon?ge  of  fuel  and 
of  the  mean."?  for  transporting  fuel.  It  Is  ru- 
mored th.it  this  limitation  order  Is  scheduled 
for  ipptie  on  or  about  July  1.  1943. 

Order  L  94  was  ba'^ed  on  a  presumed  short- 
age of  power  which  has  since  been  shown  tc 
exist  only  in  the  25 -cycle  areas  around  Ni- 
agara Falls  and  ha<:  been  put  Into  efTect  only 
In  these  areas  The  propo.ed  limitation  or- 
der l.=  believed  to  be  much  mere  far-reaching 
In  Its  effect  which  Is,  apparently,  to  be 
brouaht  abotit  without  much  opportunity 
for  public  scrutiny  This  order  Is  presum- 
ably directed  at  slgrns  and  dt-p!ay  lighting 
which  are  In  operation  during  the  low  period 
of  total  electric  con.'^mptlon.  In  other  words, 
not  during  the  peak  period  Snuices  ol 
power  mu.st  maintain  enough  turbines  in  op. 
eratlon  at  all  times  to  supply  the  requtre- 
mrrts  of  ponk  d?mand.  and  for  this  reason 
dl.<=play  lighting  loads  are  actually  produced 
at  little  additional  cost  to  the  power  pro- 
ducing .ecurces.  Also,  for  the  «nme  re.i.oon 
the  additional  fuel  consumed  is  relatively 
small  E«:tlmates  of  the  fuel  consumed  which 
might  be  s.-ived  by  such  a  limitation  order 
should  be  "subjected  to  scrutiny  on  this  bas^Js 

E>»ECT  ON  SMALL  BT.SINEES 

The  smaller  manufacturing  firms  in  this 
country  are  largely  dependent  upon  income 
upon  sales  made  locally,  which  in  turn  de- 
pend on  the  effectlvencsf  of  local  retail  sales 
Smaller  retail  hrms  do  very  little  advertis- 
ing, and  depend  largely  upon  their  Ulumina- 
tlon  and  electric  signs  to  attract  the  buying 
public  within  their  dtwra  Statistics  on  thifr 
subject  Indicate  that  in  general  this  means 
represents  by  far  the  most  effective  adver- 
tising for  .small  retail  firms  It  Is  imprac- 
tical to  estimate  the  far-reaching  damage  tc 
small  business  if  such  Illumination  were 
terminated  by  the  War  Production  Board  flat 
This  order  also  empowers  War  Pn>duc- 
tion  Board  to  classify  Industries  and  con- 
sumers of  electric  power  into  van,ing  degrees 
of  critical  needs,  and  also  empowers  them  to 
exempt  Individually  or  by  area  those  Arms  ar- 
bltrarUy  established  as  essen'ial  to  the  war 
effort.  Such  powers  are  subject  to  all  man- 
ner of  abuse,  and  the  charge  may  properly 
be  drawn  ttxat  only  the  Arms  hAVlng  power- 


they  have  the  duty  to  execute  the  directives 
of  Nfr  Ju.stice  Byrnes,  so  that  there  mav  be 
a    single   policy   on    behalf    of    the   National 


So  the  prospect  for  freedom  for  mankind 
is  encouraging.  The  home  front  is  strength- 
ening and  tightening.     Our  military  activi- 


General  Early.  There  were  no  airplanes  In 
those  days  'There  were  no  tanks.  Bu:  Gen- 
eral  Early  had  horsemen  and  swift-moving 
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ful  representation  in  Washington  will  be  In 
position  to  receive  such  exemptions. 

It  is  well  enough  to  advocate  any  step  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  winnu.g  of  the  war. 
It  is  another  thing,  again,  to  put  thousands 
of  small  firms  out  of  business  by  Executive 
order  v.-lthout  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
facts  of  need  concerning  such  action. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  THE  ELECTRIC  SIGN  INDUSTRY 

Previous  Limitation  Orders  L  29  and  L-78 
have  resilted  In  oblit(  rating  well  over  a  third 
of  one  Industry.  This  Industry  comprises 
3.500  small  manufacturing  firms  engaged  in 
the  neon  sign  busme.ss.  The  first  named  limi- 
tation order  forbids  the  manufacture  of  new 
signs  and  freezes  stocks  of  material,  the  sec- 
ond virtually  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
conversion  from  n»^on  to  fluorescent.  Mr. 
Victor  H.  Todd,  509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  research  on 
these  orders.  Senator  Stewart,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  complaints  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  has  interested 
himself  to  a  degree  in  this  problem. 

With  the  advent  of  these  two  limitation 
orders,  tl.o.se  of  the  small  sitin  manufacturers 
that  stayed  ir  bu.-^lness  did  so  by  devoting 
their  entire  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of 
existing  displays.  They  have  been  unable  to 
convert  Into  the  war  effort  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  factories  If  the  proposed 
"brown-out"  regulations  go  into  effect,  their 
last  avenue  of  malntalnlnt;  their  organizations 
will  have  been  eliminated. 

THE  EFFECT   CN  CnTLl.\N    MORAIE 

Llrht  is  by  far  the  cheapest  morale 
builder. 

If  war  workers  in  Ameiica  are  to  face  the 
situation  of  working  long  hours  ^or  the  war 
effort,  only  to  return  home  to  face  a  "brown- 
out" situation,  in  wiilch  wives  and  daughters 
will  not  feel  safe  on  the  streets,  and  in  which 
the  streets  will  not  be  sufliL-lently  attractive 
to  invite  visiting,  attendance  at  mcvies,  etc.. 
there  will  be  an  Inevitable  slackenini;  of 
morale  such  as  has  always  been  associated 
with  "all  work  and  no  play."  This  Is  so  fun- 
damental as  to  not  require  further  comment. 

Statistics  are  available  on  the  number  of 
fatal  injuries  before  and  after  the  dim-out 
regulations  were  put  into  effect  in  New  York 
City.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  "brown- 
out" will  not  constitute  tho  same  degree  of 
hazard,  but  this  Is  only  a  qucstljn  of  degree. 
The  "biown-out"  will  rcruli  In  some  measure 
of  loss  of  time  due  to  direct  Injury  traceable 
to  this  source.  If  not  less  of  lite.  Tills  con- 
sideration is  more  destructive  of  morale  than 
any  other  factor. 

Even  in  Germany  and  Japan  the  principle 
Is  recognized  that  gayety  and  recreation  are 
essential  to  those  who  are  spending  long 
hours  in  monotonous  work  as.sociatei  with 
war  production.  We  should  be  at  least  as 
Intelligent. 

EFFECT   ON    WAR   PRODUCTION 

No  clear  statement  has  been  made  to  date 
as  to  the  anticipated  fuel  and  transportation 
savings  on  which  the  current  "brown-out" 
agitation  Is  based  It  Is  rumored  that  the 
estimated  savings  are  about  a  million  barrels 
of  oil  and  2.000  000  tons  of  coal.  This  sounds 
large,  but  actually  represents  the  equivalent 
of  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  annual 
fuel  consumption.  This  is  a  very  small  corner 
In  which  to  start  saving  fuel  and  transporta- 
tion And  the  American  public  is  asked  a 
huge  price  for  this  small  saving 

Is  It  not  ir>.ly  that  there  is  same  hidden 
reason  for  the  current  agitation?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  large  •  inufacturers  of  tlectric  Ight- 
Ing  equipment  are  instrumental  in  eliminat- 
ing the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  smaller 
manufacturers?  Is  It  possible  that  pe  )nal 
ambition  in  high  oflce  is  being  implemented 
throu"h  a  proposed  sadistic  svipj-ression  of 
the  American  public,  with  the  excuses  of 
bringing  the  war  home  to  the  people  and  of 


preventing  them  from  spending  their  money 
on  so-called  trifles  In  the  hope  that  more 
money  will  be  made  available  for  tax  and 
War-bond  purposes?  All  the  above  is  conjec- 
ture; but  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  pro- 
duced to  date  on  behalf  of  this  order  ring 
true. 

The  reason  given  for  L-94  was  a  presumed 
power  shortage.  The  Office  of  War  Utilities 
now  admits  that  a  power  shortage  does  not 
exist.  The  current  reasons  involve  a  saving 
of  relatively  small  amounts  of  fuel  and  trans- 
portation as  stated  above,  and  represent  an 
equally  false  basis  for  such  drastic  a-Ion 

If,  then,  these  reasons  are  merely  e:.  ruses, 
the  question  Inevitably  arises  who,  and  for 
what  purposes.  Is  promoting  this  brown-out 
limitation  order  L-94? 


Federal  Elections  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  MILLER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  JuTie  1,  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  about  to  introduce  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  new  Federal  elections  law. 
This  bill  is  a  product  of  the  carefully 
considered  labors  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Council  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
It  is  not  generally  known  nevertheless 
it  is  a  fact,  that  the  present  Federal 
elections  law  makes  no  provision  for  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  frauds 
committed  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  or  change  State 
laws  but  merely  permits  Federal  coopera- 
tion in  the  prosecution  of  vote  frauds  in 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  in  balloting  on  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  devoutly  in  State  rights  and  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  Federal  en- 
croachment upon  this  field.  However, 
local  initiative  has  not  always  been  re- 
sponsible for  cleaning  up  unsavory  local 
conditions.  "Save  democracy"  is  a 
meaningless  cry  unless  we  realize  in  these 
times  that  an  honest  ballot  is  the  corner- 
stone of  democracy,  and  its  protection 
and  preservation  is  among  the  first  duties 
of  every  public  official 

The  bill  makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
fraudulently  interfere  by  miscount  or 
tabulation  with  the  result  of  any  vote 
for  the  nomination  or  election  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  President,  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. It  providec  that  no  person  shall 
b>  bribery,  force,  or  threats,  prevent  or 
obstruct  a  voter  from  casting  his  ballot 
or  qualifying  to  do  so.  It  makes  it  an 
offense  to  pad  election  rolls  or  bribe 
election  officials,  and  asses.ses  penalties 
ranging  to  a  $5,000  fine  and  10  years  in 
prison. 

The  act  Is  drawn  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  honest  and  lawful  conduct 
of  elections  which  affect  the  selection  of 


Federal  officers.  It  Is  designed  to  make 
possible  the  prosecution  of  fraud  m  Fed- 
eral elections  without  resort  to  the  cir- 
cumlocutions of  a  Questionable  and  an- 
tiquated conspiracy  statute.  Tne  old 
Civil  War  conspiracy  statute  has  been 
used  in  some  types  of  frauds  but  is 
powerless  to  punish  frauds  committed 
in  primaries,  and  it  cannot  be  u.sed 
against  certain  types  of  fraud  in  a  gen- 
eral election. 

It  is  obviously  inconsistent  to  pass  laws 
regulating  the  source  and  size  of  cam- 
paign contributions,  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  Federal  employees,  while 
the  door  is  left  open  for  unbridled  frauds 
in  Federal  elections. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill  ade- 
quately remedies  a  lamentable  defect  in 
the  present  law  and  provides  po.'^itive 
protection  against  a  repetition  of  the 
voting  practices  which  have  disgusted 
decent  citizens  and  seriously  undermined 
democracy  at  home. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Freund,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  prepared  a  helpful  and  illuminating 
statement  explaining  the  proposed  bill 
and  als'  the  Federal  elections  law.  The 
bill  and  the  accompanying  statement 
follow: 

A  bill  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  In  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  Senators.  Representatives,  electors, 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  any  election  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Elections  Act." 

Sec  2.  The  term  "election"  as  used  In  this 
act  shall  mean — 

(a)  Any  primary  election  or  nominating 
election  or  general  election  whereb\  persons 
are  selected,  nominated,  or  elected  by  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  by  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  cc  nstitution  or  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  for  the  nomi- 
nation or  election  of  any  United  States 
Senator,  Representative  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  elector  of  the  PrcEident 
or  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States: 

(b)  Any  election  held  by  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
vote  upon  any  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion pf  the  United  States 

The  term  "voter"  as  used  in  this  act  shall 
mean  any  person  lawfully  entitled  by  and 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  by  and 
under  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  Territory  to  participate  in  and  vote 
at   any  election 

The  term  "officer  of  election"  as  used  In 
this  act  shall  mean  any  Judge,  clerk,  can- 
vasser, commissioner,  or  other  person  whose 
duty  It  Is  or  shall  be  to  receive,  count,  can- 
vass, certify,  register,  supervise,  or  report, 
or  give  effect  to  the  vote  of  any  voter  at  any 
election,  or  the  registration  or  qualification 
of  any  voter  for  any  election. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
of  election — 

(a)  Knowingly,  willfully,  or  fraudulently 
to  refuse  or  omit  to  receive,  count,  certify. 
register,  report,  or  give  effect  to  the  lawful 
vote  of  any  voter;  or 

(b)  Knowingly,  willfully,  or  fra'iculently 
to  give  or  attempt  to  give  effect  to  any  false 
or  fraudulent  vote,  or  to  give  or  make,  or 
attempt  to  give  or  make,  any  fal'e  count, 
certificate,  document,  report,  or  otlier  faloC 
evidence  in  relation  to  any  election. 


DUi  ramcr  uj  \.ae  peu^'le  miu  lu  uiie  luiiu 
which  are  themselves  enduring  monuments, 
to  the  men  who  hare  died  and  to  tiie  men 
whn  rre  dying,  that  the  hopes  ol  free  men 
may  live. 


America,  unimpaired. 

And  with  the  peace  will  come  added  re- 
sponalblllty— the  reBponslblllty  to  rebtUld 
bleeding,  suflerlng  humanity,  and  malce  a 


exempt  individually  or  by  area  those  Qrms  ar- 
bitrarily established  as  esseu'ial  to  the  war 
effort.  Such  powers  are  subject  to  ail  man- 
ner of  abuse,  and  the  charge  may  properly 
be  drawn  that  only  the  &rms  having  power- 
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8sc.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
■on — 

(a)  By  force,  bribery,  reward,  menace, 
threat,  intimidation,  trick,  or  knowingly,  will- 
fully, or  fraudulently  to  hinder,  delay,  pre- 
vent, or  obstruct  any  voter  from  doing  any 
lawful  act  required  to  be  done  to  qualify 
him  to  vote  or  from  lawfully  voting  at  any 
election:  or 

(b)  By  any  such  means  or  Icnowlngly,  wlU- 
ftilly.  or  fraudulently  advise,  aid  or  abet, 
maintain,  or  procure  or  attempt  to  maintain 
or  to  procure  the  placing,  registration,  or 
enrollment  of  any  false,  fraudulent,  unlaw- 
ful, or  fictitious  name  or  names  upon  the 
election  rolls,  poll  books,  bocjks.  or  documents 
of  registration,  or  election,  or  any  other  rec- 
ords of  registration  or  election  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  at  any  election  by  any 
officer  of  election  as  a  list  or  designation  of 
lawfully  qualified  voters;  or 

(c)  By  any  such  means  or  knowingly,  will- 
fully, or  fraudulently  to  compel  or  Induce. 
or  attempt  to  cnmp«;l  rr  Induce  any  oCBcer  of 
election,  to  receive  the  vcite  at  any  election 
of  any  person  not  lawfully  entitled  to  vote 
at  such  election;  or 

(d)  By  any  such  means  or  knowingly,  will- 
fully, ur  fraudulently  to  counsel,  advise.  In- 
duce, or  attempt  to  induce  any  officer  of  elec- 
tion to  give  or  make  any  falre  count,  certifi- 
cate, document,  report,  or  other  false  evid- 
ence In  relation  thereto,  or  to  refuse  or  neglect 
to  comply  with  his  duties  prescribed  by  law 
at  any  election,  or  to  refuse  the  vote  of  any 
person  lawfully  entitled  to  vote  in  such  elec- 
tion, or  to  violate  any  law  regulating  such 
election;  or 

(e)  By  any  such  means  or  knuwmgly,  will- 
fully, or  fraudulently  to  obstruct,  mterfere 
with,  delay,  or  hinder  In  any  manner  any 
officer  of  election  In  the  lawful  discharge  of 
his  duties  at  any  election 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
at  any  election,  falsely  to  impersonate  a  voter 
or  other  person,  and  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote 
or  offer  to  vote  in  or  upon  any  name  not  his 
own.  or  to  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  or  offer  to 
vote  In  or  upon  the  name  of  any  other  person 
living  or  dead,  or  in  or  upon  any  assun:ed  or 
fictitious  name;  or  knowingly,  willfully,  or 
fraudulently  to  vote  or  attempt  to  vote  or 
offer  to  vote  more  than  once  at  the  same 
election,  except  as  authorized  by  law.  or 
knowingly,  willfully,  or  fraudulently  to  vote. 
or  attempt  to  vote,  or  offer  to  vote  In  an  elec- 
tion or  at  a  pl.ice  where  he  is  not  lawfully 
entitled  to  vote 

Sbc  6.  If  two  or  more  persons  enter  Into 
an  agreement,  confederation,  or  conspiracy 
to  violate  any  of  the  foreglng  provisions  of 
this  act.  ..nd  do  any  overt  act  toward  carry- 
ing out  such  unlawful  agreement,  confeder- 
ation, or  conspiracy,  such  peison  or  persons 
shall  be  punished  In  the  manner  as  herein- 
after provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  honest  and  lawful  conduct  of  elections 
which  affect  the  selection  of  United  States 
Senators.  Representatives  to  the  CJongress  of 
the  United  States.  United  States  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  electors,  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  apply  to 
elections  other  than  such  elections,  or  to  any 
acts  or  conduct  of  election  officials  or  other 
persons  which  do  not  affect  the  nomination, 
selection,  or  election  of  any  United  States 
Senator.  Representative  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  United  States  Presidential 
or  Vice  Presidential  elector,  or  the  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  any  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Bmc.  8.  Any  person  committing  any  offense 
defined  in  this  act  shall  t>e  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 


Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  b«  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  act.  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Preund,  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

FEOERAI,    ELECTIONS    LAW 

In  the  early  part  of  1939  a  committee  on 
Federal  election  laws  was  appointed  by  the 
Criminal  Law  Council  of  the  American  Bar 
As.sociation.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Henry  W.  Toll,  of  Denver.  Colo  ;  George  R. 
Jeffrey,  of  Indianapolis.  lud  ;  Hon.  John  B. 
Sanborn,  of  St.  Paul.  Mliui.,  Jud^e  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  ol  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit;  and  Arthur  J.  Preund.  of 
St.  Loui".  Mo.,  chairman.  This  committee 
was  assisted  by  Hon.  Albert  L.  Reeves  and 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Otis.  Jud^'es  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Di.«trict 
of  Missouri. 

It  was  noted  that  under  the  present  state 
of  the  Federal  law  there  could  be  a  national 
conspiracy  formed  and  carried  out  to  fraudu- 
lently elect  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  without  the  violation  of 
any  Federal  law.  Furthermore,  there  Is  no 
Federal  law  to  reach  fraud  and  corruption  in 
the  nomination  or  selection  of  United  States 
Senators  and  Representatives  for  Congress. 
The  present  Federal  law  pertaining  to  the 
election  of  these  officers  Is  wholly  deficient 
for  the  reason  that  there  la  no  direct  legis- 
lation dealing  with  fraudulent  practices  at 
any  election. 

The  committee  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  a  proposed  bill  to  Insure  to 
United  States  citizens,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  elections  in  which  national  officers  or 
national  questions  were  to  be  voted  upon 
should  be  honestly  conducted 

The  committee  has  prepared  r  proposed  bill 
styled  the  "Federal  Elections  Act'  to  remedy 
existing  defects  In  the  law  pertaining  to  the 
nomination  and  election  of  Federal  officers, 
by  denouncing  as  Federal  offenses  dishonest 
acts  which  affect  the  vote  upon  Federal  of- 
ficers, including  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  upon  national 
questions  upon  which  there  may  be  a  popu- 
lar election. 

This  proposed  Federal  elections  law  is  the 
result  of  much  thought  and  careful  study 
It  has  received  the  approval  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  Judge 
Reeves  and  o'  Judge  Otis,  as  well  as  many 
other  members  of  the  bench  and  bar 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
even    among    members   of    the    bar.    that    the 
only  Federal   law  on   the  subject  of  election 
frauds,  except    the  narrow  provisions  of   the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  {2  U  S.  C   A  .  par  241- 
254)    and   the   Hatch   Act    (U    S    C.   CuiTent 
Strvice.  1939.  No    10.  pp.  1242    1244)  ,  is  section 
19  of  the  Criminal  Code   (18  U    S    C    A  ,  par. 
51).  a  con^-piracy  section,  which,  among  other 
things,  mfckes  It  a  Federal  offense  if  two  or 
more    perrons    conspire     to     injure,    oppress, 
threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  citizen  In  the  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege secured   to  him  by   the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States.     It  was  under  this 
section  that  the  Kansas  City  prosecutions  for 
fraudulent  practices  at  tlie  1936  eeneral  elec- 
tion were  based   {Walter  v    Unittd  States   93 
P.  (2d)  383.  and  other  opinions  In  the  same 
volume).      It    was   held    In    the    Walker   case 
that  a  conspiracy  to  fraudulently  select  Presi- 
dential electors  at  an  election  does  not  come 
within    the   purview  of   the   present   Federal 
statutes.     This  was  a  direct   holding  to  the 
effect    that   there   Is   no   Federal    law   which 
denounces  as  a  crime  fraudulent  practices  or 
criminal    conspiracies    In    the    election    of    a 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.    Furthermore,  there  is  no  Federal  law 
which  makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  commit 


vote  frauds  or  to  carry  on  fraudulent  con- 
splracles  at  primary  elections  wherein  nomi- 
nees for  the  offices  of  United  States  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress  are  nominated  at 
general  primary  elections. 

The  conspiracy  section  In  the  present  Fed- 
eral law  is  section  19  of  the  Criminal  Code 
( sec  5508.  R  8  ,  18  U  8.  C.  A.,  par.  51 ) ,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  Injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  citizen 
In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  Spates,  or  bcoaiLse 
of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same,  or  It  two 
or  more  persons  go  in  dlsrulse  on  tho  high- 
way, or  on  the  preml5es  of  another.  w!th  In- 
tent to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  any  right  or  prlvileg^^  st)  se- 
cured, thty  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
*5.(X)0  ar.d  Imprisoned  not  more  thnn  10 
years,  and  shall  moreover,  bo  thereafter  In- 
eligible to  any  office  or  place  of  honor,  profit, 
or  trust  created  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  section  that 
It  doe.«  nnt  specifically  apply  to  election  of- 
fenses; It  does  not  denounce  as  a  crime  the 
Impersonation  of  vt)ters  multiple  voting, 
bribery,  or  Intlmld.itlon  of  voters,  or  the 
numerous  other  devices  and  practices  com- 
mon to  vote  stealing  Further,  and  what  is 
of  utmost  Importance,  it  does  not  define  as 
an  offenfce  a  conspiracy  to  fraudulently  affect 
the  vote  foi  the  President  oi  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  held  in  the 
Walker  Cane,  supra  (93  F  (2d)  at  388,  Ick 
clt  )  that  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion does  not  provide  that  the  selection  of 
electors  shall  be  by  popular  vote,  or  that 
electors  shall  be  voted  for  upon  a  general 
ticket,  or  that  the  majority  of  thoec  nho  ex- 
ercise the  elective  franchL^e  can  alone  choose 
the  electnrs.  a  conspiracy  to  fraudulently 
select  Presidential  electors  at  an  election  does 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  Uie  present 
Federal  statute  It  was  pointed  out  In  that 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Constitution  leaves 
It  to  the  State  legislature  to  define  the  meth- 
ods of  effecting  the  object,  and  that  as  an 
elector  Is  a  State  officer  the  Federal  act 
referred  to  does  not  pertain  to  the  otf\ce  of  an 
elector  for  the  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  There  fcerns  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Federal  Government  has  this 

I  right.  If  It  chooses  to  exercise  It.  but  under 
the  present  state  of   the  law  there  cou'.d  be 

I  a  national  conspiracy  formed  and  fuccess- 
fully  carried  out  to  fraudulently  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  Without  the  violation  of  any  Federal 
law 

HLSTOnV  OF  PRIOR   LEGISLATION 

On  May  31.  1870.  Congress  pii.-..scd  a  law 
containing  a  series  of  sections,  the  whole  act 
being  entitled  "An  act  to  enforce  the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  In  the 
several  cities  of  this  Union,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (16  Stat  L  140-146)  8ectl<in  6 
of  this  act  included  wl.at,  with  some  altera- 
tion.';, 18  now  section  19  of  the  Criminal  Code 
Among  the  substantive  acts  which  were  pro- 
hiblted  and  made  offenses  were  those  of  Inter- 
fering with  any  election  officer,  or  Inducing 
any  such  tfficcr.  whose  duty  It  was  to  a.«^cer- 
tain,  announce,  or  declare  the  result  or  to 
make  anv  certificate,  document,  or  evidence 
relative  thereto,  to  violate  his  duty  (sec  19) 
It  was  made  an  offense  for  any  such  election 
officer  to  neglect  or  to  refuse  to  perform  any 
of  his  duties,  or  to  do  any  unauthorized  act 
with  Intent  to  "affect  such  election  or  the 
result  thereof;  or  to  "fraudulently  make  any 
false  certificate  of  the  result  of  such  elec- 
tion"; or  to  withhold,  conceal,  or  destroy  any 
required  certificate  pertaining  to  such  elec- 
tion; or  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  a  return 
of  the  same  as  required  by  law;  or  to  omit  to 
do  any  required  duty;  or  to  counsel,  procure, 
etc  .  the  same  to  be  done  (sec  22)  It  was 
also  made  an  offense  to  Impersonate  and  vote 
for  any  person  living,  dead,  or  fictitious,  to 


manufacturers?  Is  It  possible  that  pe  )nal 
ambition  in  high  office  Is  being  Imp'emented 
throu'h  a  proposed  sadistic  suppression  of 
the  American  public,  with  the  excuses  of 
bringing  the  war  home  to  the  people  and  of 


prison. 

The  act  is  drawn  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  honest  and  lawful  conduct 
of  elections  which  affect  the  selection  of 


to  give  or  attempt  to  give  effect  to  any  false 
or  fraudulent  vote,  or  to  give  or  make,  or 
attempt  to  give  or  make,  any  fal^e  count, 
certificate,  document,  report,  or  other  faloe 
evidence  in  relation  to  anj  election. 
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▼ot«  more  than  onc«.  to  vote  without  lawful 
right,    to    bribe    a    voter,    etc     (sec.    19). 

There  were  numerous  other  provisions  deal- 
ing with  the  elective  franchise,  fraudtilent 
registration,  obstructing  execution  of  proceas. 
conspiracy  to  deprive  persons  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  conspiracy  to  prevent 
the  support  of  any  candidate,  provisions  rel- 
ative to  supervisors  of  elections,  etc. 

July  14.  1870.  and  more  extensively  later, 
on  June  10.  1872,  Congress  passed  laws  mak- 
ing provisions  for  the  supervision  of  elec- 
tions by  supervisors  appointed  by  the  Federal 
courts  (16  Stat,  at  L.  264-255;  17  Stat  at  L. 
347-349). 

Section  6.  the  present  section  19  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  remained  In  its  original  form 
until  the  revision  of  1874.  when  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  were  revised  and  codified 
In  the  revision,  it  became  section  5508,  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

However,  on  February  8,  1894.  Congress 
repealed  all  of  the  portions  of  the  May  81, 
1870  act  which  made  offenses  the  various 
substantive  acta  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion franchise,  and  also  repealed  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  Federal  supervisors  of  elections  (28 
Stat,  at  L.  36). 

The  history  of  this  legislation  and  kindred 
legislation  is  traced  In  the  opinions  in  United 
States  V.  GradiDcU  (243  U.  8  476);  United 
States  V.  Bathgate  (346  U  8  220) ;  and  United 
States  V.  Mosley  (238  U   8  383) . 

THE    PBOPOSED    LEGISLATION    DOES    NOT    CHANCE 
THE   LAW   or  A.WT   STATE 

It  Is,  of  course,  well  recognized  that  a  great 
deal  of  fraud  in  elections  having  to  do  with 
Federal  ofllcers  is  committed  at  primary  elec- 
tions and  the  Importance  of  primary  elections 
in  the  selection  of  proper  officials  needs  no 
emphasis.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  Federal  election  laws  should  properly 
have  to  do  not  only  with  the  general  election 
of  Federal  officers,  but  with  the  primary  elec- 
tion for  such  ofllcers. 

The  proposed  legislation  changes  no  pres- 
ent State  law;  it  adds  no  new  duty  or  addi- 
tional burden  upon  election  officials.  It 
merely  provides  that  it  shall  be  a  Federal 
offense  If  such  elections  are  dishonestly  con- 
ducted where  the  vote  upon  a  national  officer 
or  national  question  Is  affected. 

SUBSTANCE  OF   THE  PBOPOSED  LEGISLATION 

The  bin  provides  in  substance  that  an  elec- 
tion shall  be  defined  to  mean  any  primary 
or  general  election  held  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  Territory  or  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion of  any  Representative  or  Senator,  any 
elector  of  or  direct  vote  for  the  President  or 
Vice  President. 

It  Is  made  an  offense  for  any  election  offi- 
cial to  fraudulently  miscount  or  tabulate  the 
result  of  any  such  election.  It  Is  further 
made  an  offense  for  any  person  by  force, 
bribery,  threat,  or  any  such  other  means  to 
prevent  or  obstruct  a  voter  from  voting  or 
from  qualifying  him  to  vote;  to  fraudulently 
pad  the  election  rolls  to  be  uted  at  a  Federal 
election;  or  to  fraudulently  Induce  an  elec- 
tion official  to  receive  an  Illegal  vote  or  to 
refuse  a  legal  one. 

It  Is  also  made  an  offense  for  any  person  to 
Willfully  or  fraudulently  Impersonate  a  voter 
or  to  vote  in  any  fictitious  name  ot  to  vote 
more  than  once  or  to  vote  In  an  election  or  at 
a  place  where  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote.  A 
conspiracy  of  two  or  more  persons  to  violate 
the  act  Is  further  denounced  as  an  offense. 

The  act  specifically  provides  that  Its  sole 
purpose  is  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  honest  and  lawful  conduct 
of  elections  which  affect  the  selection  of 
United  States  Senators,  RepresenUtlves  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  United 
States  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
electors,  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  "the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
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Etltutlon  of  the  United  States.  It  is  provided 
that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  be 
deemed  or  construed  to  apply  to  electloiu 
other  than  such  elections,  or  to  any  acts  or 
conduct  of  election  officials  or  other  persona 
which  do  not  affect  the  nomination,  selec- 
tion, or  election  of  any  United  States  Senator, 
Representative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  Presidential  or  Vice 
Presldenti^  elector,  or  the  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  any  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  punishment  provided  is  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

IMPOSTANCE    or  THE    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

It  is  of  the  highest  Importance  to  note  that 
the  Federal  Government  in  no  way  changes 
the  election  laws  of  any  State  or  any  subdi- 
vision thereof.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  right- 
thinking  persons  that  such  laws,  however, 
should  be  honestly  administered.  The  bill 
proposes  that  this  be  done  so  far  as  It  is  with- 
in the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  It  so. 

Upon  the  proposed  draft  of  the  Federal 
Elections  Act,  Judge  Reeves  writes: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  your  bill  quite  ad- 
mirably covers  all  of  the  matters  desired  to 
be  Included  In  a  good  election  law.  This  bill 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress." 

Judge  Otis  likewise  gives  his  opinion  as 
follows: 

"I  have  carefully  considered  the  proposed 
bill  prepared  by  your  committee  •  •  • 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  In  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Presidential 
electors.  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  as  law.  The  Federal 
Judges  In  Kansas  City  have  had.  perhaps, 
more  intimate  experience  with  attempts  to 
defeat  the  rights  of  citizens  in  elections  than 
have  any  other  Judges  In  the  country.  The 
present  laws  are  certainly  Inadequate  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  citizens.  Under  the  pres- 
ent laws  great  things  have  been  accomplished 
here  In  Kansas  City,  but  the  difficulties  have 
been  apparent  and  the  narrow  field  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  Department  of  Jtistlce 
to  operate  has  been  especially  apparent.  It 
is  difflctilt  to  conceive  of  any  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  Jurisdiction  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
in  all  elections  in  which  Federal  officials  are 
nominated  or  chosen  for  public  office." 

Judge  Reeves  and  Judge  Otis  are  the  Judges 
who  presided  at  the  Kansas  City  election 
fraud  conspiracy  cases,  and  they  are  wholly 
and  acutely  aware  of  the  present  Federal 
law  on  the  subject  of  election  frauds  and 
Its  deficiencies. 

Judge  John  B.  Sanborn,  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit, wrote  the  major  opinions  In  the  Kansas 
City  cases.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee which  drafted  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  he  actively  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill. 

CONSTTTLTIONAUTT  OP  THE  PROPOSED  LEGIS- 
LATION 

The  committee  which  prepared  this  bill  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  enact  legislation  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  primary  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  Congress  and  United  States 
Senators.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  to 
view  of  the  decision  in  Sewberry  v.  United 
States  (256  U.  8.  232).  there  is  no  conftitu- 
tional  authority  for  Federal  legislation  hav- 
ing to  do  with  palmary  elections.  But,  In 
the  Newberry  case  the  dissenting  opinions 
written  by  Chief  Justice  White  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Pitney  appear  to  be  not  only  persuasive 
but  conclusive  arguments  that  the  election 
proceas  commences  at  the  time  a  candidate 
first  begins  to  seek  nomination  and  con- 
tinues until  the  votes  in  the  general  election 
have  been  cast  and  counted.    The  basis  of 


the  system  of  control  provided  In  this  pro- 
posed bill  rests  fundamentally  upon  its  re- 
lation to  elections  at  which  United  States 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  chosen.  It 
has  repeatedly  been  held  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  such  elections  the  Con- 
gress may  assert  almost  any  degree  of  control 
which  it  finds  necessary  to  prevent  election 
frauds  and  corruption. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  wcu:d 
sustain  the  proposed  act  as  constitutional. 
as  it  affects  primary  and  general  elections 
and  elections  affecting  the  President  and 
Vice  President  and  national  questions. 

INAOEQUACY  OF  THE  FKESENT  LAW 

A  mere  reading  of  the  present  coiiFpiracy 
section  (section  19)  demonstrates  its  present 
inadequacy  to  fulfill  the  objects  sought  to 
be  reached  by  the  proposed  bill.  Indict- 
ments based  upon  the  same  section  have 
been  drawn  where  homesteaders  were  Inter- 
fered with  in  their  rights.  Buchanan  v. 
United  States  (233  Fed.  257),  wliere  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  a  postmaster  of 
his  right  to  enjoy  his  office,  McDonald  v. 
United  States  (9  Fed.  (2d)  506);  where  con- 
spirators attacked  a  rancher  on  public  land, 
scattering  and  killing  sheep.  Janes  v.  United 
States  (6  Fed.  (2d)  545) ,  and  where  there  was 
an  alleged  conspiracy  to  Injure,  oppress,  and 
threaten  a  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  of 
his  right  to  speak  and  publish  his  views  m  a 
nevrepaper,  Powe  v.  United  States  (109  F  (2d) 
147).  A  statute  so  general  In  its  terms  is 
quite  Inadequate  to  cover  our  present  situ- 
ation regarding  fraudulent  elections. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  if  vote  stealing 
at  Federal  elections  is  to  become  widespread, 
or  If  such  practices  are  to  become  national  in 
scope,  the  last  hope  of  a  democracy  has  failed. 

The  proposed  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Criminal  Law  Council  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  matter  was  then  presented, 
in  the  general  form  of  a  resolution  approving 
the  principle  for  which  the  bill  stands,  to  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  asscxilatlon  Thia 
resolution  was  debated  upon  the  floor  of  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  association  and, 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  60,  the  resolution  was  sent 
back  to  the  criminal  law  section  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  further  study.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  proposed  bill  has  the  sanction  or 
approval  of  the  American  Bar  AsKJciation, 
although  it  Is  likely  that  the  matter  will  be 
again  presented  to  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  association  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  in  September  of  this  year 

No  more  important  subject  confronts  the 
American  people  in  the  conduct  of  its  inter- 
nal affairs  than  the  sanctity  of  its  elections. 
It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  bill,  when 
enacted  into  law.  will  be  a  progressive  and 
effective  forward  step  in  assuring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  Federal  elec- 
tions will  be  honestly  conducted. 


Commencement  Address  by  Hon.  Sumner 
Welles  at  North  Carolina  College  for 
Nefroes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES 

Tuesday,  June  1  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered    by    the    Honora-le    Sumner 


adoption  or  rejection  of  any  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

8»c.  8.  Any  person  committing  any  offense 
defined  In  this  act  shall  oe  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 


oiiiLULc^.  lui.s  was  a  aircct  noidlng  to  the 
effect  that-  tlicre  Is  no  Federal  law  which 
denounces  as  a  crime  fraudulent  practices  or 
criminal  conspiracies  in  the  election  of  a 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  Federal  law 
which  maizes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  commit 


required  certificate  pertaining  to  such  elec- 
tion; or  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  a  return 
of  the  same  as  required  by  law:  or  to  omit  to 
do  any  required  duty;  or  to  counsel,  procure, 
etc  ,  the  same  to  be  done  (sec  22)  It  was 
also  made  an  offense  to  Impersonate  and  vote 
for  any  person  living,  dead,  or  fictitious,  to 
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Welles.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  fcr  Negroes,  at  Durham, 
N.  C.  on  May  31.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  privilege 
you  have  granted  me  of  delivering  this  com- 
mencement address  to  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Negroes. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  in  these  days  of 
speaking  to  a  graduating  class  of  one  of  our 
universities  or  colleges,  can  accept  that  honor 
without  a  very  deep  sense  ol  gratitude  and 
wiihout  a  very  prolound  feeling  of  humility. 
You  who  are  graduating  today  will,  in  one 
form  or  another,  now  enter  the  service  of 
our  country.  You  will  enter  that  service  at 
a  moment  when  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  the  greatest  struggle  of  its  history,  the 
struggle  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  Indepena- 
ence  of  the  American  people  and  the  battle 
to  make  It  forever  certain  that  freedom- 
loving  and  peace-loving  peoples  like  our- 
selves can  In  the  world  of  the  future  live  in 
h-ippincss  and  in  safety. 

We  are  confronted  by  the  most  sinister  and 
the  most  ruthless  forces  which  our  modern 
world  has  known.  Tliere  Is  no  brutality  ol 
which  they  are  not  capable,  no  macninatlon, 
however  despicable,  to  which  they  will  not 
stoop.  The  Axis  Powers  have  sought  to  oblit- 
erate from  this  earth  everything  which  to 
Us  malces  life  worth  living  and  to  reduce  all 
of  humanity,  other  than  themselves,  to  the 
status  of  tlie  slaves  of  a  master  race. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  perilous  than 
to  underestimate  the  strength  remaining  to 
our  adversjiries;  nor  to  believe  that  we  have 
not  still  before  us  many  desperately  sad  and 
an.xlous  days.  But  we  are  entitled  to  derive 
grt'at  hope  and  encouragement  from  the  mag- 
nificent victories  which  the  United  Nations 
have  recently  Inflicted  upon  their  enemies. 
The  beacon  light  of  our  war  objective — the 
unconditional  surrender  of  our  foes — burns 
ever   briglitcr   as  we   advance   toward    it. 

Millions  of  young  Americans  like  yourselves, 
with  a  courage  and  a  devotion  which  have 
never  been  surpas!5ed.  have  dedicated  them- 
8?Ives  to  the  great  cause  for  which  our  coun- 
try and  the  other  United  Nations  stand — 
the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

Many  of  them  from  every  section  of  this 
land  already  have  laid  down  their  lives  for 
that  cause. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Woodrow 
Wil.'^on  spoke  these  words:  "It  is  our  duty 
to  take  and  maintain  tlie  safeguards  which 
will  see  to  it  that  the  mothers  of  America 
and  the  mothers  •  •  •  of  all  the  other 
suffering  nations  should  never  be  called  upon 
for  this  sacrifice  again.  Tills  can  be  done. 
It  must  be  done.     And  it  will  be  done." 

For  many  years  these  appeared  to  me  to 
be  very  deeply  tragic  words.  The  failures, 
and  the  selfishness,  and  the  criminal  short- 
Blphtcdncss  of  peoples  and  of  governments 
throughout  the  world  during  the  decades  that 
spent  themselves  after  the  end  of  the  last 
World  War.  seemed  to  make  infinitely  remote 
the  possibility  of  achieving  the  ideal  for  which 
President  Wilson  so  valiantly  fought,  and  for 
which  he  died.  And  yet,  now  that  I  myself 
have  grown  older.  I  can  see  clearly  that  those 
words  were  not  tragic.  They  are  filled  with 
Indomitable  faith  and  with  prophetic  truth. 
What  many  of  us  perhaps  have  not  realized 
sufHctently  Is  that  no  great  achievement  in 
human  progress  has  ever  yet  been  realized 
until  the  sacrifices  of  men  and  women  have 
paved  the  way  for  its  realization,  and  until 
the  conscience  of  mankind  has  refused  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  any  other  outcome. 


So  has  it  been  In  our  own  history.  We 
are  wont  to  speak  with  devotion  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  the  greatest  instrument  which 
the  human  brain  has  conceived.  It  is.  But 
we  do  not  .so  often  remember  that  in  the 
150  years  of  our  national  life  our  Constitu- 
tion has  been,  not  a  static,  but  a  living 
thing — continuously  adapted  by  the  wl.sdom 
of  our  people  to  their  changing  needs  as  their 
material  evolution  and  their  spiritual  growth 
have  advanced. 

Time  and  again  in  our  history  progress  to- 
ward the  great  objectives  set  forth  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  bien 
checked.  Often  we  have  fallen  back.  But 
eventually  we  have  moved  on.  ahead. 

And.  in  the  new  world  of  the  future,  which 
you.  and  those  of  your  generation,  will  Join 
In  building,  that  same  process  must  take 
Its  course.  My  generation  has  fallen  back. 
Your  generation  niu.st  press  forward.  With- 
out that  vision,  what  we  term  modern  civil- 
ization cannot  survive. 

The  long-range  problem  which  confronts 
us  all  is  the  achievement,  through  our  vic- 
tory, of  permanent  peace. 

No  one  of  us  can  afford  to  be  so  blind  to 
his  own  self-interest  as  to  pay  any  heed  to 
those  cynics  whose  voices  we  occa.-ilonally 
hear  trying  to  tell  the  men  and  women  of 
this  Country  that  Ju.st  because  there  have 
always  been  wars  In  the  p<ist.  there  will  al- 
ways be  wars  in  the  future;  that  the  surest 
way  for  us  to  save  our  own  skins  is  for  the 
United  States  to  "mind  its  own  business," 
and  after  this  war  is  over  once  more  to  pre- 
tend that  what  goes  on  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  does  not  affect  every  one  of  us  here 
within    the    borders    of    our    own    country. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  seen  that 
policy  tried  out,  and  fall— utterly  and  mis- 
erably. Tlie  mothers  and  the  fathers  of 
today  realize  that  If  the  United  States  h;id 
In  reality  seen  clearly  wh:it  Us  "bu.slncss" 
was  during  the  past  20  years,  and  had  in 
fact  "minded"  it,  by  taking  a  hand  in  put- 
ting out  the  first  flames  which  later  lighted 
this  world  conflagration,  their  sons  would 
not  today  be  called  upon  to  make  the  fu- 
preme  sacrifice  in  the  defen.se  of  the  liberty 
and  security  of  their  native  land. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  also 
realize  today  that  this  crushing  burden  of 
taxation  imperatively  required  of  them  in 
order  that  we  may  win  the  war,  and  this 
staggering  debt  which  will  have  to  be  borne 
by  our  country  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  produce  the  armaments  we  require  to 
equip  our  own  armed  forces  and  to  strength- 
en the  power  of  our  allies,  could  have  been 
avoided  if  their  Government  had  been  em- 
powered to  assume  its  fair  share  of  respon- 
sibility In  the  past  for  keeping  peace  in  the 
world,  and  for  seeing  to  it,  together  with  the 
governments  of  other  civilized  and  peace- 
minded  nations,  that  international  disputes 
as  they  arose  were  promptly  settled  by  [)aciflc 
means,  and  that  militaristic  dictatorships 
bent  on  world  domination  were  quashed  be- 
fore they  had  the  chance  to  i  un  amok. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  realize 
today,  I  am  convinced,  tliat  what  we  have 
utterly  failed  to  do  in  the  past  was,  In  the 
truest  and  most  practical  sense,  "to  mind  our 
own  business."  They  cannot  fail  to  see  also 
that,  had  we  been  willing  to  play  our  part 
in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world  since  the 
last  World  War,  the  cost  to  us  in  hfe  and 
treasure  would  have  been  ijut  an  Inflnlte.slmal 
part  of  the  cost  required  of  us  today  so  that 
we  can  achieve  that  victory  which  we  must 
gain,  if  the  United  States  is  to  survive  as  a 
free  nation. 

This  long-range  problem  of  post-war  policy 
is  fundamentally  a  question  of  our  own  self- 
interest. 

I  know  that  men  and  women  are  think- 
ing   this    problem    through    in    every    sec- 


tion of  this  country.  The  more  opportunity 
which  Is  given  for  public  discussion  of  these 
vital  issues,  the  more  light  which  is  thrown 
upon  tiie  specific  aspects  of  the  complexities 
which  are  Involved,  the  more  assurance  will 
there  be  that  the  answer  to  be  given  by  our 
democracy  will  be  a  wl.se  one  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  If  the  American  people 
had  had  more  time  for  study  and  discussion  of 
the  basic  policy  at  stake  In  1919,  and  if  the 
issue  itself  had  not  become  enmeshed  in  the 
web  of  bitter  partisan  politics,  a  more  realistic 
and  a  more  enlightened  cour-se  would  have 
been  followed  by  this  country  during  the  past 
generation. 

It  Is  my  Individual  view  that  it  would  be 
premature  at  this  stage  for  this  Government 
to  attempt  to  define  with  precision  and  In 
detail  an  exact  plan  of  international  coop- 
eration upon  which  the  American  people 
would  be  expected  to  pass. 

We  all  of  us  must  agree  that  certain  con- 
ditions are  going  inevitably  to  obtain  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

For  a  number  of  years,  particularly  In 
Europe,  social  and  economic  conditions  will 
be  In  a  state  of  flux.  In  some  of  the  pres- 
ently Axis-occupied  countries  there  will  be 
political  instability.  Rith  In  these  countries, 
as  well  as  In  the  Axis  countries,  millions  will 
be  starving,  and  other  millions  must  be  le- 
patriated  to  the  homes  from  wlilch  they  have 
been  driven.  Throughout  the  world  there 
Will  be  a  chaotic,  and.  In  some  areas,  an  an- 
archic, state  of  affairs. 

During  this  period — and  no  one  can  today 
estimate  how  long  It  may  be — order  will  have 
to  be  maintained  by  those  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  will  have  to  a.ssume  these  neces- 
sary functions. 

It  is  during  that  transition  period,  as  well 
as  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  war, 
that  the  opportunity  may  presumably  be  af- 
forded to  the  United  Nations  to  undertake 
the  more  specific  elaboration  of  the  form  of 
international  organization  upon  which  they 
may  Jointly  determine. 

We,  all  of  us,  remember  that  the  agree- 
ments, which  In  their  entirety  comprise  the 
Inter-American  understanding  upon  whicli 
Pan  Americanism  rests,  and  through  which 
the  regional  solidarity  of  the  Amerlcnn  Ro. 
publics  has  had  its  being,  were  not  brought 
into  existence  In  a  day.  They  were  not 
achieved  by  means  of  an  Initial  blueprint. 
On  the  contrary,  the  objectives  sought  were 
only  achieved  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
and  it  required  an  actual  act  of  aggression 
against  one  of  the  American  Republics,  the 
United  States,  to  bring  about  the  final  con- 
summation of  the  regional  understanding 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  may  be  well  that  the  surest  course  for 
the  United  Nations  to  pursue  would  be  the 
construction  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion by  tlie  same  method  of  gradual  evolu- 
tion. By  permitting  sufficient  elasticity  of 
operation  at  the  outset  of  the  transition 
period,  the  practical  experience  undergone 
by  the  United  Nations  during  the  war  as  well 
as  after  the  victory  is  won,  will  presumably 
dimonslrate  clearly  the  type  of  organization 
which  will  most  efficiently  guarantee  the  se- 
curing of  the  basic  objectives  which  they  serk. 

It  seems  clear,  though,  as  a  result  of  the 
tragic  le.sscu  which  humanity  Iraa  learned 
from  the  events  of  the  past  25  years  that 
any  form  of  international  organization,  in 
order  to  function  successfully,  must  be 
premised  upon  the  recognition  of  a  few  car- 
dinal principles: 

There  must  be,  through  international 
agreement,  a  combination  of  armed  forces 
made  available  by  the  powers  which  are 
prepared  to  do  so.  which  may  be  used  re- 
gionally or  on  a  broader  scale,  and  which  can. 


United  States  Senators.  Representatives  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  United 
States  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
electors,  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
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lice  r^iney  appear  w  uc  nut  uiuy  yj:i.cnAaoi.wM 
but  coiKltislve  arguments  that  the  election 
process  commences  at  the  time  a  candidate 
first  begins  to  seek  nomination  and  con- 
tinues until  the  votes  In  the  general  election 
have  been  cast  and  counted.    The  basis  oX 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addiess 
delivered    by    the    Honorai-le    Sumner 
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and  win,  prevent  aggression,  render  Interna- 
tional conflict  Impossible,  and.  in  general, 
see  to  It  that  the  peace  of  the  world  1b  main- 
tained  Inviolate; 

An  Internationa]  tribunal  to  which  inter- 
national controversies  can  be  referred,  and 
in  which  international  confidence  can  be 
safely  placed; 

An  efficient  International  method  for  the 
outlawing  of  certain  kinds  of  armaments, 
and  for  the  inspection  of  all  national  arma- 
ments; 

The  creation  of  appropriate  and  practical 
technical  organizations  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic and  financial  matters,  and  to  advise 
the  memljers  of  the  United  Nations  thereon, 
so  that  autarchic  commercial  and  financial 
policies  will  not  be  pursued  by  individual 
powers,  and  so  that  the  poet-war  period  may 
be  an  epoch  of  economic  cooperation  and 
of  rising  living  standards,  rather  than  a  time 
of  cut-throat  competition  and  of  falling  liv- 
ing standards  for  us  all; 

The  recognition — not  merely  in  words,  but 
in  practice,  as  In  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
of  the  principle  of  the  equal  sovereignty  of 
all  States,  whether  great  or  small.  And  to- 
gether with  this,  tbe  establishment  of  the 
principle  that  the  path  must  be  prepared 
for  tbe  freedom  and  seif-government  of  all 
peoples  who  desire  their  liberty,  as  socn  as 
they  are  able  to  assume  that  right; 

Finally,  In  the  kind  of  world  for  which 
we  fight,  there  must  cease  to  exist  any  need 
for  the  use  of  that  accursed  term  "racial 
or  religious  minority."  If  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  are  fighting,  and  dying,  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  secure,  the  liberty  of  the  Indi- 
vidual under  law,  is  It  conceivable  that  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations  can  consent 
to  the  reestablishment  of  any  system  where 
human  beings  will  still  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  such  "minorities"?  The  equality 
of  individuals,  like  the  equality  of  peoples, 
cannot  In  fact  be  granted  by  fiat.  Equality 
depends  on  their  own  achievements  and  upon 
their  own  intrinsic  worth.  But  to  equality 
of  human  rights,  and  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, ever>'  human  being  is  by  divine  right 
entitled.  That  is  the  essence  of  our  demo- 
cratic faith.  If  that  cornerstone  is  laid  in 
the  foundation  of  the  new  world  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  blot  of  the  concept  of 
minorities  upon  the  fabric  of  our  civilization 
will  be  erased. 

In  a  cemetery,  far  from  here,  there  was 
erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
group  of  American  flyers  who  died  In  the 
last  World  War,  On  It  were  vmtten  these 
words  of  the  prophet  Samuel: 

"And  In  their  death  they  were  not  di- 
vided; they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
were  stronger   than  lions." 

To  me  those  words  apply  to  all  of  the 
countless  defenders  of  the  faith  which  we 
uphold.  United  in  sacrifice  for  the  ideals 
of  freedom  for  which  our  country  and  Its 
allies  stand,  they  constitute  a  brotherhood 
which  knows  no  divisions  of  faith  or  race. 
They  are  Joined  by  the  indissoluble  bonds 
of  their  common   love  of  liberty. 

It  Is  to  you.  and  to  yotir  comrades  In 
arms,  that  this  sorely  stricken  world  looks 
with  confident  trust  for  Its  redemption.  If 
you  of  this  new  generation,  in  all  of  the 
lands  where  the  love  of  freedom  is  the  su- 
preme value,  refuse  to  permit  yourselves 
to  be  divided  in  war  or  in  peace,  you  can 
forge  that  new  world  of  which  manUnd  has 
so  long  dreamed — a  world  which  i«  free  from 
war  and  in  which  men  and  women  can  live 
out  their  lives  In  security,  In  happiness,  and 
In  peacs. 


The  Greek  NaTj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

OF    HXINOIB 

IN  ITIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  1  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning I  made  a  radio  address  which  was 
broadcast  overseas,  on  the  subject  of  the 
sinking  of  a  German  supply  ship  by  a 
Greek  submarine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  Greece  has  lost  the  war,  the  Greek  sea- 
men, famed  for  their  courage  and  skill,  and 
the  patrlota  In  the  Olympus  and  Parnassus 
districts  and  In  the  heights  of  Crete  Island, 
have  not  heard  of  It.  Neither  have  the 
Greek  sea  patriots  who  reportedly  have  seized 
a  fleet  of  small  Axis  vessels  and  are  using 
them  to  harass  enemy  coastwise  shipping. 

The  Greek  Navy  is  In  the  thick  of  battle. 
Greek  Army  units  have  participtated  in  the 
African  campaign.  When  General  Mont- 
gomery sent  his  flying  column  around  the 
Mareth  line  In  the  maneuver  that  threw 
Rommel  out  of  that  strongly  fortified  posi- 
tion. It  was  the  Greek  Sacred  Company  that 
led  the  way.  The  Greeks  were  among  the 
first  to  enter  Gabes. 

Very  appropriately,  the  uniform  insignia 
of  this  famed  Greek  commando  unit  are  a 
spear  and  a  laurel  wreath  on  which  is  In- 
scribed "with  this  or  on  it."  It  will  be  re- 
called that  this  was  an  ancient  Spartan 
mother's  admonition  to  her  son  as  she  girded 
him  for  battle  and  handed  him  a  shield.  She 
told  him  to  return  victorious  or  dead.  Now 
this  famed  unit  has  returned  eastward  to 
train  other  Greek  fighters  for  the  coming 
liberation  of  their  homeland. 

On  the  mainland  of  Greece,  the  patriot 
bands,  which  have  waged  relentless  war 
against  the  Germans,  Italians,  and  Bulgarians 
since  1941,  have  divided  Greece  into  military 
areas  vowing  to  cooperate  among  themselves. 

In  the  towns  and  vlUages  of  Greece,  de- 
spite starvation,  the  people  continue  to 
resist,  committing  every  conceivable  kind  of 
sabotage.  Many  a  German  or  Italian  am- 
munition ship  has  mysteriously  blown  up  In 
a  Greek  harbor,  and  many  a  railroad  bridge 
has  been  destroyed. 

Thus  the  gallant  Greeks  dally  prove  their 
unwavering  fidelity  to  tbe  cause  of  freedom 
and  their  confidence  In  the  trltimph  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Following  the  inevitable  defeat  of  the  evU 
forces  of  tyranny,  I  should  like  to  go  to 
heroic  Greece  and  shake  the  band  of  many 
of  her  heroes.  Meanwhile,  we  have  had 
many  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
and  appreciate  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of 
our  American  citizens  of  Greek  ancestry. 
They  are  fine  citizens — law  abiding  and  pub- 
lic minded.  Their  sons  are  defending  tbe 
freedom  of  the  country  In  every  theato*  of 
war. 

Under  tbe  leadership  of  the  great  Greek- 
American  national  organization  "Ahepa" 
which  iB  dedicated  to  good  Americanism,  the 
American  citizens  of  Greek  descent  have  sold 
nearly  $50,000,000  worth  at  War  bonds.  Mr. 
George  Voumas,  tbe  supreme  president  of 
tbe  organisation,  baying  conplsted  a  tour 


of  the  eovmtry  In  connection  with  the  War 
bond  campaign,  has  now  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  armed  forces  of  tbe  country. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  en- 
tire American  Nation  is  proud  of  its  Greek - 
American  citizens.  Tbe  steadfastness  of  tbe 
people  of  HeUes  to  the  cause  of  liberty  bas 
made  that  classic  country  synonymous  with 
the  idea  of  freedom.  As  surely  as  day  follows 
night  Greece  will  be  liberated  and  com- 
pletely restored. 


New  Approaches  to  Lastiaf  Peicc — A 
Realistic  Analysis  of  What  Is  To 
FoUow  Tkit  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK3 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  issue  of  Collier's  magazine  there 
appears  the  first  In  a  series  of  four  arti- 
cles on  the  post-war  world  by  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson. 
These  articles  appear  under  the  title  of 
"New  Approaches  to  Lasting  Peace"  and 
are  based  or  the  many  long  years  of  in- 
timate knowledge  and  experience  which 
both  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Gibson  have 
had  with  foreign  affairs  both  through 
residence  abroad  and  service  at  home. 

It  Is  hoped  that  members  of  the 
king-can-do-no-wrong  contingent  of  the 
New  Deal  fiank  of  the  Democratic  Party 
will  not  permit  the  candid  criticism  of 
their  leadership  incorporated  in  para- 
graph 14  of  this  article  to  deter  them 
from  giving  careful  study  to  the  entire 
discussion,  because  the  experienced 
counsel  of  Hoover  and  Gibson  must  not 
be  lightly  turned  aside  in  days  like  these. 
Too.  these  great  and  good  Americans 
have  criticized  some  of  the  sweeping  de- 
ductions and  grandiose  generalities 
made  by  less  experienced  Republicans, 
but  men  of  all  parties  would  do  well  to 
give  careful  study  to  the  basic  proposi- 
tions in  this  series  of  articles.  Discus- 
sion of  pre-Pearl  Harbor  policies  can 
well  be  left  to  sometime  after  the  war, 
but  it  is  not  too  early  now  to  begin  the 
serious  consideration  of  what  America 
can  and  should  do  to  play  its  rightful 
part  in  the  post-war  world. 

The  article  follows: 

Nxw  Appboaches  to  Lasting  Peace 
(By  Herbert  Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson) 

(This  series  of  four  articles  by  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson  will  present  specific 
proposals  for  the  world's  peacemakers.  They 
are  clear  and  unequivocal  and  the  most  im- 
portant contryaution  on  this  subject  yet  set 
before  the  American  people.) 

It  is  imperative  that  America  take  Its  full 
part  In  building  a  lasting  peace.  Whatever 
may  have  been  ovir  views  before  tbe  war  as 
the  best  course  for  America  to  follow  In  order 
to  maintain  our  peace,  we  have  now  taken  up 
the  sword.  We  shall  Inevitably  suffer  dread- 
ful losses  In  substance  and  precious  lives. 
Having  ento'ed  upon  this  course,  there  can 
be    cmly    one    eompensation :    That    Is    the 


admit  the  possibility  of  any  other  outcome.         |    Ing    this    problem    through    lu    every    ttc-    |    gionally  or  on  a  broader  scale,  and  which  can. 


out  their  lives  In  security.  In  happlnc 
In  peao*. 


I.  and 


George  Votimas,   the  supreme   president  of 
the  organlBatlon.  haying  completed  a  tour 


Having  entered  upon  this  course,  there  can 
be    only    one    compensation:    Tbat    ft    tibm 
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chance  to  produce  a  situation  In  the  world 
in  which  It  is  possible  to  live  in  safety  with- 
out the  burden  of  arms  and  the  threats  of 
wars. 

Pcacemaklna:  is  the  second  greatest  task 
before  our  people.  The  first  being  absolute 
victory  of  arms,  for  any  compromise  at  once 
destroys  all  hope  for  lasting  solutions. 

We  hr.ve  a  better  chance  than  we  have  ever 
had  to  build  for  lasting  peace  But  there  is 
only  one  way  to  set  about  It  We  niu.st  delib- 
erately seek  out  the  di^lcuUies,  identify  them, 
and,  in  the  light  of  e.xpericnce.  consider  what 
can  be  done  to  deal  with  them.  If  we  go 
about  this  lntelli;^cntly,  courai^eously.  and 
realistically,  we  may  hope  for  la.sting  peace. 

In  this  first  article  we  will  discuss  the  first 
necessity  to  successful  peacemaking,  that  Is. 
the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  approach  to  it. 

In  article  II.  for  next  week's  issue,  we  will 
propose  for  American  thinking  a  new  and 
definite  method  of  transition  for  the  world 
f'om  war  to  peace  and  to  an  ultimate  "world 
Institution"  to  preserve  it. 

In  arUcle  III  we  will  dlscu.s3  the  settle- 
ment of  specific  problems  and  Issues  that 
must  be  effected  In  this  transitional  period 
If  we  are  to  reduce  the  causes  of  war  so  that 
a  "world  Institution"  to  preserve  peace  can 
succeed. 

In  article  IV  we  will  discuss  the  specific 
plans  for  a  "world  Institution"  to  preserve 
peace,  their  limitations,  and  the  direction 
which  combined  experience,  realism,  and 
Idealism  Indicate  we  should  travel  If  we  are 
to  secure  lasting  peace. 

In  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  approaches 
to  peace,  we  are  dealing  with  dreams,  Ideal- 
ism, and  realism. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  minds  engaBied  In 
the  discussion  of  peacemaking.  One  group 
consists  of  those  .souls  sensitive  to  the  Infinite 
agonies  of  war  who,  with  dlsrei^ard  to  human 
experience,  are  in  constant  search  for  some 
magic,  some  mystic  formula,  or  some  patent 
medicine,  to  cure  humanity's  greatest  scourge. 
American  life  is  conditioned  with  headlines, 
slogans,  and  movie  captions  which  give  glam- 
our to  panaceas  and  create  belief  in  short 
cuts.  To  many  people,  global  planning  is  a 
field  where  imagination  can  engage  in  un- 
restrained play.  It  is  indeed  a  playground 
where  they  may  blow  gigantic  bubbles  by 
dipping  their  pipes  In  suds  of  human  kind- 
ness. We  can  solace  ourselves  that  these  Iri- 
descent globes  are  a  diversion  from  the  mis- 
eries of  the  times  and  that  the  bubbles 
themselves  explode  before  they  reach  the 
heavens. 

Much  of  this  sort  of  dlscu-sslon  starts  from 
the  assumption  that  the  Instant  firing  ceases. 
the  world  will  be  pervaded  with  sweetness 
and  ll,4ht.  And  that  all  we  have  to  do  Is  to 
think  up  now  a  great  world  plan  to  keep  the 
peace  and  promote  world  welfare,  and  all  will 
be  well. 

If  it  were  that  easy,  man  wotild  long  ago 
have  solved  his  most  dreadful  and  baffling 
problem. 

Another  group  are  the  more  purpcseful 
Idealists  whose  dreams  are  by  no  means  to 
be  sniffed  at.  Without  dreams,  mankind 
never  would  have  emerged  from  savagery. 
Put  even  their  plans  must  be  soaked  In  a 
solution  of  hard  realism  If  they  are  to  be 
made  Into  lasting  parchment. 

Nor  can  peace  come  to  the  world  by  cynical 
realism  devoid  of  idealism,  any  more  than  It 
can  be  summoned  by  the  "incantation  of 
emotional  slogans.  We  cannot  dismiss  the 
profound  reality  that  idealism  plays  in  our 
problem. 

It  Is  often  said  that  America  Is  today  fight- 
ing a  war  of  defense  because  we  were  at- 
tacked. That  Is  overrealistlc.  It  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  It  does  not  do  full  Justice  either 
to  our  motives  or  our  past  conduct.  This  Is 
the  second  crusade  of  America  to  widen  the 
boundaries    oX    freedom    and    safety    in    the 


world.  If  we  had  been  prepared  to  sacrifice 
China  and  had  not  concerned  ourselves  to 
save  Europe  from  military  aggression  we 
would  not  have  been  attacked  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. With  modern  weapons,  we  could  no 
doubt  have  protected  ourselves  from  any  In- 
vasion. Sometimes  one  could  wish  all  this 
were  remembered  when  we  are  castigated  for 
not  doing  enough  for  th'.s  nation  or  that. 

We  have  a  breed  of  fiagellants  who  sim- 
plify world  problems  by  the  expedient  of 
blaming  everything  on  our  own  country. 
Because  American  genius  has  made  our  coun- 
try strong  and  rich  out  of  our  own  soil  and 
hard  work,  we  seemed  to  have  wronged  some- 
body. No  matter  what  goes  wrong  In  the 
world,  we  are  to  blame.  They  hang  their 
heads  and  beat  their  breasts  and  apologize 
to  the  world  for  our  behaving.  If  the  League 
of  Nations  failed  to  keep  the  peace,  it  was 
because  we  did  not  Join,  which  Is  untrue. 
If  there  Is  war  in  the  Far  East,  It  is  bccau.se 
our  Government  would  not  cooperate  with 
Britain  and  France  to  restrain  Japan,  which 
is  untrue.  Generally,  their  attitude  Is  that 
If  the  present  World  War  has  come  upon  us. 
it  Is  because  we  have  con.sl.jtently  failed  to 
do  our  duty.  If  foreigners  complain  of  the 
Insufficiency  of  our  aid,  in.sleacl  of  examining 
the  facts  to  see  If  they  do  not  sIkjw  some 
Justification  of  cur  cuuiitry,  these  critics  at 
home  piomptly  agree  with  the  foreign  com- 
plaints and  fill  the  air  with  self-denuncia- 
tion. In  general  the  zeal  of  these  people  Is 
equaled  only  by  their  disregard  of  facts. 

This  sort  of  mind  not  only  presents  Amer- 
ica as  a  sorry  .spectacle  In  the  eyes  of  the 
re^t  of  the  world,  it  also  weakens  American 
Influence  In  securing  the  fundamentals  of 
peace. 

We  are  Indeed  a  crusading  nation.  We  won 
a  military  victory  In  the  first  crusade.  But 
we  lost  most  of  President  Wilson's  "points" 
at  Versailles. 

TRtJr  TO   OCR   irr\L3 

We  will  again  win  military  victory.  But 
thas  It  only  halfway  to  .*  lasting  peace.  And 
to  win  peace  this  time  America  must  start 
with  a  much  deeper  understanding  of  the 
hard  realities  we  will  encounter.  Many  of 
them  are  clearer  today  from  the  experience 
of  last  time. 

Not  only  does  realistic  approach  offer  the 
best  hope  of  achievement;  it  avoids  a  real 
danger.  If  we  hold  out  to  our  i>eople  hopes 
that  cannot  be  realized,  there  will  be  inevi- 
table disillusionment.  And  disillusionment 
means  isolallonltm. 

One  of  these  realities  Is  that  our  first  pur- 
pose must  be  freedom  from  wars  and  threats 
of  wars. 

We  all  know  (that  is,  all  of  us  except  those 
who  are  Incorrigible  bubble  blowers)  that 
there  are  many  highly  desirable  things  for 
perfecting  the  world  morally,  socially,  and 
economically,  and  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  them  now.  We  should  concentrate 
on  the  thing  we  can  hope  for.  which  is  peace, 
and  not  dissipate  our  energies  or  start  quar- 
reling over  the  unattainable. 

There  are  certain  American  Ideals  In  rela- 
tion to  international  life  which  we  cannot 
abandon  and  still  be  true  to  our  own  spir- 
itual foundations.  One  of  them  is  the  right 
of  every  politically  capable  people  to  self- 
government.  We  were  born  of  that  convic- 
tion. We  have  stood  for  this  right  ever  since. 
Over  the  years  of  our  national  life  we  have 
sympathized  with  every  nation  strugellng 
for  Independence.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
an  expression  of  It.  We  fought  the  Spanlf^h 
War  that  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  might  be 
free.  It  was  one  of  our  first  purposes  in  the 
last  World  War;  It  is  one  of  our  proclaimed 
purposes  In  this  war  to  restore  the  sov- 
ereignty of  those  who  have  been  deprived  of 
It.  Our  national  conscience,  our  national 
ideals,  our  national  policies,  our  sous  who 


win  have  died  do  not  permit  the  abandon- 
ment for  this  purpose. 

We  have  other  national  Ideals,  which  In- 
clude representative  government,  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  sus- 
tained dignity  of  the  Individual  man.  We 
cannot  seek  to  Impose  these  rights  up>on 
other  peoples,  because  the  very  right  of  peo- 
ples to  self-government  carries  also  the  In- 
herent right  to  determine  their  own  way  of 
life.  In  any  event,  personal  liberty  cannot  be 
Imposed  by  machine  guns.  Wrong  Ideas  can- 
not even  be  cured  by  war  or  by  treaty.  Per-^ 
sonal  liberty  does  not  come  like  manna  from 
heaven.  It  must  grow  In  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  men.  But  by  aiding  them  to  self- 
government  we  open  the  door  for  It  to  their 
peoples.  Although  we  do  not  seek  to  Impose 
the  Bill  of  Rights  on  other  p>eopies,  we  must 
hold  to  It  within  our  borders  with  no  less 
tenacity  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  light  by 
which  mankind  is  to  be  redeemed. 

We  must  focus  our  minds  on  lasting  peace, 
rot  on  the  spreading  of  our  Ideology. 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  deal  with 
governments  and  their  social  systems  as  they 
are  and  not  as  we  should  like  them  to  be  On 
the  United  Nations'  side  In  this  war  we  have 
a  large  variety  of  thest'  systems.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous fallacy  to  as^ume  that  more  than  a 
minor  portion  of  the  pe<jple  in  the  world  are 
democracies  In  our  sense,  or  that  they  ever 
will  be  In  our  lifetime.  While  we  must  hold 
to  Ideals  of  our  own.  It  Is  entirely  possible  for 
us  to  work  with  nations  which  do  not  share 
our  Ideological  views.  We  have  to  live  and 
get  along  somehow  in  the  same  world.  In 
fact,  during  the  first  50  years  of  our  existence 
we  were  about  the  sole  republic  in  a  sea  of 
kings  or  dictators  For  the  most  part  we 
contrived  to  keep  the  peace  with  them. 

It  Is,  of  course,  easier  to  collaborate  with 
some  countries  than  with  others,  and  we 
should  make  our  plans  accordingly.  Hon- 
esty in  facing  these  facta  will  save  us  much 
anguish. 

One  of  the  deepest  of  all  spiritual  emotions 
Is  patriotism.  People,  proud  of  their  tradi- 
tions, their  countryside,  their  heroes,  their 
accomplishments,  will  make  any  sacrifice  In 
life  or  death  to  preserve  their  altars  and  their 
independence.  Their  symbols,  their  flags, 
their  songs  stistain  them  In  battle,  their  de- 
votion to  their  country  consoles  them  In  loss 
and  in  death.  The  tensity  of  nationalism  al- 
ways rtees  from  the  fires  of  war  Already  in 
this  war  we  have  seen  the  Russians  discard 
a  creed  of  Internationalism  and  die  In  mil- 
lions fur  the  "soil  of  Holy  Russia." 

It  Is  our  belief  from  these  Inherent  mores 
of  their  people  that  both  Russia  anil  Britain 
will  be  cold  to  any  commitments  which  affect 
their  sovereignty  or  Independence  of  action, 
or  control  their  domestic,  economic,  or  politi- 
cal life.  We  venture  the  opinion  that  the 
American  people  will  not  do  so  either. 

We  believe  that  reality  calls  for  emphasis 
In  peace  plans  on  cooperation  or  Joint  or 
united  action  of  Independent  peoples,  not  on 
supergovernment. 

We  Americans  Indulge  In  too  many  so- 
norous phrases  to  the  Import  that: 

"America  w:ll  make  the  peace." 

"America  will  police  the  world." 

"America  must  lead."  America  will  do 
none  of  these  things  alone.  The  other  lead- 
ing nations  in  the  world  will  take  no  back 
seat.  America  has  a  great  role  to  play  In 
generous  cooperation.  Neither  victory  nor 
peace  can  come  without  our  aid.  And  coop- 
ertlon  la  a  two-way  street. 

EACH  NATION  FOR  TTStLT 
Realism  requires  that  we  accept  the  fact 
that  most  other  nations  will  struggle  for  the 
Interests  of  their  own  peoples  In  the  peace 
settlements.  On  this  continent  we  have  en- 
Joyed  an  ease  of  living  rarely  found  else- 
where; we  have  never  had  to  fight  to  get  the 
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last  farthing.  In  moat  of  the  world  outside 
of  the  United  Statea,  even  In  peacetimes,  liv- 
ing for  the  maaaea  of  people  is  hard  at  beat. 
These  other  countries  will  be  further  impov- 
erished by  the  war  and,  in  consequence,  their 
national  policies  will  of  necessity  strive  to 
secure  every  economic  and  other  advantage 
they  can  obtain  for  their  people.  What  may 
appear  to  us  as  selfish  appears  as  legitimate 
self-interest  to  them.  We  will  also  have 
legitimate  self-interests  to  be  defended. 

There  is  another  trend  in  our  thinking  that 
calls  for  correction  It  arises  from  our  weak- 
ness for  aimplLficatlon.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  world  has  ahrunk  In  terms  of  com- 
munications. Melbourne  and  Calcutta  are 
closer  to  us  In  flying  hours  than  parts  of  our 
own  country  are  to  each  other  by  train.  Ra- 
dio ha*  made  the  spread  of  ideas  general  and 
Instantaneous.  But  It  is  a  long  flying  Jump 
from  that  to  the  assumption  that  we  now 
have  one  world  in  terms  of  political  and  social 
or  phlloaopbical  and  religious  outlook. 

Many  naively  assume  that,  because  Asia  is 
now  just  over  the  horizon,  occidental  and 
oriental  thought  can  be  standardized,  or  that 
the  people  of  Asia  are  consumed  with  a  de- 
sire to  adopt  our  way  of  life,  to  have  the  new 
world  built  on  American  blueprints. 

Such  a  l)ellef  Is  very  Interesting  but  It 
simply  Isn't  true.  We  can  test  all  this  upon 
ourselves.  Are  we  prepared  to  adopt  oriental 
phlloeophy.  religion,  economic  standards,  or 
ways  of  life  because  we  can  more  easily  know 
their  views  and  their  way  of  living? 

The  fact  is  that  the  world  remains  pretty 
much  as  It  has  always  been.  We  are  only 
fooling  ourselves  by  trying  to  distort  a  revo- 
lution In  transport  and  communications  Into 
a  world-wide  political  and  social  revolution. 
Though  the  skies  be  darkened  with  planes 
and  the  air  filled  with  radio  propaganda  and 
messages  of  good  will,  life  will  go  on  much 
the  same;  Chinese.  Italians,  Americans,  Arabs, 
and  Swedes  will  remain  pretty  much  what 
they  were  However  beguiling  the  thought 
may  be,  the  world  has  not  turned  Into  a  great 
melting  pot.  And  we  shall  not  achieve  last- 
ing peace  by  starting  with  the  assumption 
that  we  have  been  transformed  Into  one 
world  by  radlQ  and  airplanes,  for  If  that  were 
true,  we  should  have  no  problem  In  making 
lasting  peace. 

In  this  war  we  Americans  have  held  out 
great  world  hopes  and  promises  to  suffering 
humanity  that  we  will  perp>etually  divide  our 
productivity  and  resources  and  thus  bring  to 
them  complete  comfort  and  security  in  life. 
Realism  with  respect  to  our  resources  today 
and  our  probable  situation  after  the  war  de- 
mands more  caution  In  our  oratory.  Many  of 
those  hopes  will  appear  to  peoples  as  under- 
takings and  obligations  on  our  part. 

There  Is  nothing  more  realistically  danger- 
ous than  propaganda-stimulated  war  hates 
toward  whole  enemy  peoples.  Moral  Indigna- 
tion at  cruelty  and  wrong  is  a  proper  basis  of 
moral  action.  But  artificially  created  hate  is 
a  form  of  hysteria.  It  is  neither  the  sign  of 
power  nor  the  badge  of  courage.  It  does  not 
make  the  vital  distinction  between  the  peo- 
ples and  the  leaders  to  whom  punishment 
should  be  meted  out.  Such  propagandas  of 
general  hate  prolong  wars  by  creating  des- 
peration In  the  whole  enemy  peoples. 

Hate  adds  nothing  to  the  real  zeal  of  our 
civil  population.  le  beclouds  Judgment  and 
stimulates  rash  conduct  in  nations.  The 
soldiers  at  the  front  do  not  have  such  hys- 
terias. And  like  them,  the  civil  population 
will  have  a  more  lasting  resolution  If  It  keeps 
cool.  War  hate  is  a  venomous  infection  of 
men's  minds  that  does  not  spurt  solely  toward 
the  enemy.  Sooner  or  later  It  stirs  Intol- 
erance and  violence  in  their  own  country- 
men. Its  international  damage,  however,  is 
that  a  dtirable  peace  becomes  Impossible 
under  Its  emotional  mandates.  Such  stir- 
rings of  hysterias  perhaps  Indicate  the  war 


zeal  of  leaders,  but,  some  day,  it  weakens  the 
making  at  peace.  The  hate  electlona  In 
Britain  and  France  after  the  last  armistice 
crippled  their  leaders  in  making  a  lasting 
peace.  We  have  grown  300  years  away  from 
the  fean,  dangers,  and  age-old  hates  which 
are  deeply  implanted  in  the  racial  mores  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  We  have  lived  a  century 
and  a  half  without  fear  of  our  neighbors, 
without  aggression  directed  against  us  by 
them,  or  wrong  done  to  us  by  them.  In  the 
fires  of  this  war  these  animosities  must  in- 
crease from  a  thousand  diabolical  outrages. 
We  can  do  a  great  service  to  the  world  II 
we  stistain  an  objectivity  that  is  so  essential 
In  long-view  statesmanship. 

We  also  need  realism  as  to  the  causes  of 
war. 

The  causes  of  this  war.  and  of  war  in  gen- 
eral, have  been  obscured  by  a  tendency  to 
oversimplification.  That  Is  the  assumption 
that  wars  are  the  work  of  evil  men  or  per- 
verted nations  and  that  they  can  be  ended 
by  a  sound  spanking.  Some  years  ago  the 
writers  set  out,  as  many  others  have  done 
before,  to  explore  what  caused  war  in  the 
past,  why  peace  has  been  so  precarious,  and 
what  has  given  promise  of  lasting  peace. 

No  realistic  search  for  the  truth  can  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  wars  result  from  no  sim- 
ple causes  but  are  the  result  of  the  Interplay 
of  long-antecedent  dynamic  forces,  of  vary- 
ing pressures.  These  destructive  forces  can 
be  grouped  as  ideologic  and  economic  pres- 
sures, extreme  nationalism,  imperialism,  mili- 
tarism, and  the  complexes  of  fear.  hate,  and 
revenge.  "Oieer  can  be  no  peace  unless  these 
forces  are  courageously  met. 

THX    HICHWAT    TO    LASTIMG    PEACE 

Immense  aid  In  discovering  the  method  of 
preserving  peace  can  be  found  in  experience 
as  well  as  in  idealistic  realism.  The  explo- 
sion of  the  modern  world  into  total  wan 
and  tumult  has  occurred  on  three  major  oc- 
casions in  a  century  and  a  half.  Twice  the 
world  has  tried  to  build  Just  peace  and  to 
erect  Institutions  to  preserve  It.  The  needed 
solvent  of  realism  can  be  had  from  these 
experiences  mixed  with  realistic  extracts  from 
the  mores  of  different  branches  of  the  human 
race  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  If  this 
mixture  Is  not  compounded  and  used  we  shall 
have  no  peace. 

If  we  build  the  great  highway  to  lasting 
peace,  experience  must  be  our  guide.  That 
highway  must  provide  us  the  way  through  a 
wilderness  of  swamps  and  precipices  where 
our  crusade  can  pass.  And  our  way  must 
be  lighted  by  idealism. 

Neither  goodness  nor  evil  will  be  abolished 
by  this  war.  Ideas  may  shift  but  human  na- 
ture will  not  be  greatly  changed.  We  need 
to  be  awake  and  not  dreaming. 


Coddling  the  Japaaete 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C*"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1943 

Mr,  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late  there 
has  been  a  movement  afoot  to  allow  Jap- 
anese evacuees  to  return  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  movement  has  been  develop- 
ing in  the  face  of  sternest  opposition  by 
the  people  of  the  Coastal  States  and 
against  the  sound  Judgment  of  Gen.  John 


L.  DeWitt.  commanding  officer  of  the 
western  defense  command,  who  has  con- 
sistently rejected  all  proposals  for  the 
return  of  the  Japanese  to  the  evacuated 
areas. 

Recently  the  War  Department  an- 
noimced  that  General  DeWitt  was  to  be 
relieved  of  his  post  "of  western  defense 
command.  As  to  the  actual  reason  for 
his  removal,  as  distinguished  from  the 
official  reason,  I  am  at  present  unin- 
formed. However,  the  action  taken  by 
General  DeWitt's  successor  on  this  very 
pertinent  issue  of  returning  Japanese  to 
the  Pacific  coast  will  more  graphically 
inform  everyone  on  this  point  than  any 
other  explanation.  I  trust  that  a  change 
in  command  does  not  represent  a  change 
in  General  DeWitt's  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 
include  an  editorial  of  the  Inglewood 
Daily  News  of  May  26,  1943,  on  this 
matter,  entitled  "Kicked  Upstairs." 

The  editorial  follows: 

KICKED   tTPSTAISS 

It  appears  to  be  regrettably  true  that  Gen. 
John  L.  DeWitt,  able  commanding  oSlcer  of 
the  western  defense  commacd,  is  being 
kicked  upstairs  to  make  way  for  someone 
who  will  reflect  the  views  of  a  segment  of  the 
State  Department  headed  by  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
who  favors  coddling  the  Japanese. 

The  west  coast  has  been  partlculttrly  for- 
tunate in  having  General  DeWitt  in  charge 
of  the  military  In  this  area.  He  has  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning  the  utter  absurdity 
of  permitting  Japanese  to  return  to  this  vital 
military  sector,  and  he  has  rejected  each 
and  every  proposal  made  to  him  In  this 
connection. 

An  element  in  the  Siate  Department  which 
has  issued  directives  tending  toward  a  sof- 
tening up  in  our  attitude  toward  our  mortal 
and  barbaric  enemies,  the  Jape,  disagrees 
with  General  DeWitt.  Now  he  has  been  pro- 
moted, and  It  appears  quite  likely  that  be 
wUl  be  removed  to  another  coounand — solely 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  western  de- 
fense area  of  his  able  direction. 

The  segment  of  the  State  Department 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  it  has  issued 
instructions  that  the  Emperor  of  Japan — a 
semiepileptic  baboon — should  not  be  held  to 
ridicule  or  scorn,  that  his  palace  should 
be  regarded  as  sacred  and  be  not  bombed 
or  attacked  by  Americans  (In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  It  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  pro- 
tected spots  in  Japan,  surrounded  by  a  row 
of  German-made  Zeiss  antiaircraft  guns 
and  peopled  by  crack  troops  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor).  Yet  this  same  Emperor 
meets  every  morning  at  11  o'clock,  with  the 
heads  of  his  branches  of  service,  to  plot  the 
death  and  destruction  of  Americans.  And 
there  is  no  person  in  this  country  so  stupid 
as  to  believe  that  if  the  sons  of  Nippon  had 
the  opportimlty  they  would  not.  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  drop  a  bomb  on  the 
White  House  or  murder  the  head  of  thia 
Government  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

It  was  the  same  segment  of  the  State  De- 
partment which  sent  scrap  metal  to  Japan 
as  late  as  1039 — the  same  metal  which  is 
being  sent  back  to  us  now  in  the  form  of 
bullets  and  bombs.  And  It  is  the  same  seg- 
ment which  encouraged  the  shipment  of 
high-octane  gasoline  to  Japan  almost  to  the 
moment   of  Pearl  Harbor. 

There  Isn't  any  use  coddling  the  Japanese. 
They  are  deceitful,  treacherotis,  and  tough. 

It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  on  the  west 
coast  that  whoever  succeeds  General  DeWitt. 
In  the  event  of  his  being  kicked  upstairs. 
wiU  see  eye-to-eye  with  him  on  the  Jap 
question.  «' 


V 


the  second  crusade  oi  America  to  widen  the 
bouudarie*   oX    I'reedom    and   ealety    iii    tlid 


It.      Our   national    conscience,    our   national 
Ideals,  our  national  policies,  our  sous  who 


-A«i.     V*  t    iiuv^    ^rii~ 


Joyed   an   ease   of   living    rarely   found   else- 
where; we  have  never  had  to  fight  to  get  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mi-.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tiie  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  and 
vigorous  address  entitled  "Youth  of 
America  and  Civilian  Defense,"  delivered 
by  J.  Edwin  Mattox,  national  chairman 
of  civilian  defense  committee,  Yount? 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America,  before  the 
sectional  State  executive  committee, 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  California. 
at  San  Fiancisco,  Calif.,  on  May  23.  1943. 

Th.ere  bein-^  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TOUTH    or    AMCRJCA    AND    CFVILIAN     DEFENSE 

The  Justification  of  youth  reaches  its  zenith 
In  war  years,  when  the  young  men  of  a  gen- 
eration defend  those  things  which  have  been 
eet  up  by  their  forefathers. 

The  youth  of  all  countries,  and  particularly 
the  youth  of  America,  are  the  strength  of 
conquering  forces.  Time  and  again  this  fact 
bas  been  brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of 
all  peoples.  Hitler,  witli  his  nefarlou.s  scheme 
for  world  domination,  placed  his  future  In 
the  hands  of  the  youth  of  Germany.  The 
International  grapevine  ha.s  informed  us  that 
he  now  calls  up  the  youth  of  the  occupied 
countries. 

It  will  be  the  youth  of  America  and  its 
alhes  of  the  United  Nations  that  will  defeat 
Hitlers  projected  disaster  of  our  civilization. 
The  middle-aged  and  the  elders  of  our  way 
of  life  win  borrow  on  their  backgrounds  and 
experience  to  plan  the  victory  over  darkness. 
The  youth  of  the  United  Nations  will  do  the 
Job. 

This  global  struggle  Is  unlike  any  which  has 
beset  humanity  in  its  hLstcry.  The  tempo  of 
mechanized  war  has  brought  battle  to  our 
very  doorsteps.  The  foxholes  of  Bataan  may 
find  their  counterpart  in  the  gutters  of  Amer- 
ica if  and  when  the  possibilities  of  modern 
war  reach  their  ultimate  climax.  The  war  we 
fight  is  not  alone  for  the  trained  and  uni- 
formed youth  of  a  country.  It  Is  a  civilian 
war  In  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight  to 
defend  our  way  of  life  street  by  street. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
home  front — those  who  play  an  active  part 
In  civilian  defense. 

When  our  country  had  a  peace-time  com- 
plement of  100.000  servicemen  in  Army  uni- 
forms, there  w.is  in  existence  a  movement 
among  the  two  major  political  parties  to 
establish  Interest  In  the  political  destiny  of 
the  United  States.  Young  Democrats  and 
young  Republicans  expended  their  ingenuity 
In  organization  work.  They  gathered  to- 
gether the  youth  of  the  various  sections  of 
our  broad  country  in  political  activity.  Their 
Interest  was  the  betterment  of  our  way  of 
life  through  the  peaceful  force  of  the  ballot. 
They  worked  In  behalf  of  leaders  who  would 
bring  about  charges  In  their  parties  and  in 
their  Government. 

Through  this  combined  effort  wai;  estab- 
lished organizations  that  were  fundamentally 
sound  In  educating  young  men  and  women  In 
united  action.  All  those  things  now  neces- 
sary In  reaching  the  eyes.  ears,  and  minds  of 
fellow   citizens   were    taught   and   practiced. 


What  was  then  used  in  political  defense  1b 
now  available  to  use  in  civilian  defense.  The 
machinery  that  was  set  up  for  political  pur- 
poses is  easily  convertible  to  civilian-defense 
purposes.  The  combined  resources  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  in  one  common 
aim  make  this  machinery  even  more  Im- 
portant. 

Congress  and  the  administrative  branch  of 
the  Government  have  recognized  the  need  for 
using  every  available  plant  and  work  or- 
ganization to  speed  up  production.  The 
presence  of  union  labor  clearing  houses  has 
made  direct  contact  witli  workers  a  far  easier 
task.  The  cooperation  of  manufacturers'  or- 
ganizations through  production  leaders  facili- 
tated tiiat  Job.  America  boast.s  proudly,  and 
rightly,  of  its  organizations.  Quickly  it  was 
able  to  assemble  all  Its  needed  physical 
resources. 

Our  Nation  needs  Its  youth  to  bolster 
morale  and  preserve  democracy.  Truly 
American  youth,  as  exemplified  by  our  major 
Junior  political  parties,  has  stood  firm 
against  nazl-i.sm,  fascism,  and  communism — 
united  in  the  common  purpose  of  keeping 
America  strong.  American  youth  Is  the 
greatest  single  force  available  for  action  on 
far-flung  battle  fronts.  The  remaining 
young  men  and  women  not  in  military  serv- 
ice must  keep  our  United  States  safe  on  the 
civilian  front. 

American  youth  realizes  that  If  freedom  Is 
"worth  having,  freedom  Is  worth  fighting  for. 
When  victory  is  ours  and  we  have  conquered 
the  external  threats  to  our  free  "vorld.  our 
attention  will  once  more  be  directed  to  Inter- 
nal problem^. 

Tested  leadership  and  Individual  responsi- 
bility will  be  required  to  overcome  new  hur- 
dles as  idcnlistlc  youth,  tempered  by  the  ad- 
vice of  their  experienced  elders,  forges  on  to 
the  establishment  on  a  world-wide  basis  of 
the  freedoms  as  enunciated  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  participation  of  young  Democrats  and 
young  Republicans  has  not  been  brought  to 
Us  potential  strength  or  u.sed  to  Its  fullest 
advantage.  The  organizations  are  there 
awaiting  the  power  to  act  as  a  unit.  Many  of 
the  personnel  are  In  the  uniforms  of  the 
service  and  in  far  Hung  battlefields  But 
there  Is  yet  a  nucleus  of  those  who  have  been 
young  Democrats  and  young  Republicans 
who  are  familiar  with  the  organizational  op- 
erations. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  resource  of  youth 
Congress  slu)uld  establish  a  financed  program 
for  bringing  these  members  info  civilian  de- 
fense as  a  unit.  Their  organizations  and 
leadership  could  play  a  greater  part  in  pre- 
paring for  civilian  defense  problems. 

An  investigation  and  survey  of  the  civilian 
defense  program  might  well  disclose  that  the 
various  elements  needed  at  a  time  of  immedi- 
ate national  peril  may  not  be  as  cohesive  or 
as  complete  a.s  possible.  Critical  articles  hi 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  have  dis- 
closed t!:at  not  all  rehear.sal.s  for  Impending 
disaster  have  found  coordinated  action.  The 
welding  of  medical,  surgical,  flre-fightlng. 
Utility,  and  morale  forces  finds  much  to  be 
desired. 

Mobilization  of  all  civilian  forces  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  left  to  haphazard  rule. 
We  were  treated  recently  to  a  west-coa't  city 
(Redword  City.  Calif  ),  a  few  miles  fmir  the 
Pacific,  being  the  scene  of  open  verbal  ho.s- 
tility  between  the  mayor  and  the  chief  of  the 
lire  department,  each  charging  the  other  with 
failure  In  doing  his  civilian-defense  duty. 

On  the  evening  the  mayor  and  the  chief  of 
the  fire  department  were  hurling  personal 
Invective  at  each  other  in  a  council  meeting. 
It  was  fortunate  that  no  bombs  dropped. 
ward  oJT  as  much  disaster  as  possible.  But 
the  situation  Is  not  alone  the  responsibility 
of  that  single  community — or  many  more 
which  may  be  like  it  — it  Is  the  Federal  Gcv- 
ernmenfs   duty   to  see   that  a   working   or- 


ganization Ls  effective,  that  authority  Is  estab- 
lished and  that  the  fullest  protection  is  given 
to  American  citizen*  of  any  and  all  com- 
munities. 

Against  an  air  raid  there  is  no  defense  but 
the  fact  that  the  military  has  prepared  to 
ward  off  as  much  disaster  as  possible.  But 
there  Is  among  the  civilians  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  disaster  does  not  spread  to  utter 
confusion. 

Especially  are  the  cities  of  the  West  Coast 
vulnerable  to  air  attack.  Across  the  waters 
of  the  broad  Pacific  the  vast  armies  and 
navies  of  our  most  formidable  enemy  have 
dealt  the  United  States  Its  worst  defeat  since 
the  War  of  1812.  Almost  18  months  have 
passed  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Approximately  a 
year  has  gone  by  since  the  fall  of  Singapore 
and  Java,  and  Japan  grows  stronger  hour  by 
hour. 

Whnt  measures,  in  the  face  of'such  growing 
military,  might  have  been  afforded  for  the 
civilian  protection  of  our  west  coast  cltlef? 
Repeatedly,  leading  states'.nen,  even  Cabinet 
members,  have  told  the  civilian  population  of 
the  west  coast  that  they  could,  at  any  time, 
expect  nuisance  raids  or  suicide  raids  from 
Japanese  nirplane.s. 

We  believe  that  we  should  ask  for  greater 
and  more  carefully  planned  and  supervised 
civilian  defense  for  the  protection  of  our 
west  coast.  Competent  civilian  defense  or- 
ganization should  be  provided  for  evf-ry  city 
in  the  Nation,  so  that  If  disaster  occurs  It 
could  be  adequately  and  efficiently  handled. 

We  believe  that  the  youth,  such  as  compose 
our  two  great  Junior  political  organizations. 
are  the  logical  nuclei  to  act  In  the  forming  of 
a  coordinated  civilian  defense  group  to  aug- 
uient  the  civilian  group  already  established. 

Recently,  the  two  great  leaders  of  our 
United  Nations,  namely.  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  met  In  Wash- 
ington to  disciifis  plans  for  defeating  cur 
enemies.  Neither  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  war  would  soon  be  over.  Rather,  both 
gave  thi  impression  that  it  still  remained 
a  long,  hard-drawn  fight  before  final  victory 
could  be  won  We  d(j  not  wish  to  ques- 
tion or  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  decision. 
We  realize  that  It  Is  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  both  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  to  arrive  at 
victory  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

However,  the  Impression  has  been  given 
that  Germany  must  be  defeated  first. 
Churchill,  in  his  Natlon-w  de  r;'dio  talk  ad- 
dressed tf>  the  assembled  Senate  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State.",  stated  that  it  was 
the  opinion  that  If  Germany  was  defeated, 
Japan  would  not  be  able  to  fight  alone 
against  the  combined  weights  of  America 
and  Great  Britain. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Japanese  war  lords  were  listening  to  his 
broadcast. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Germany  Is  being 
crushed,  we  are  told  by  Gen.  Douglas  A. 
MacArthur  and  Prime  Mhilster  Curtln.  of 
Australia,  that  hour  by  hour  Japan  grows 
mightier  In  the  Pacific.  It  is  therefore 
prudent,  in  the  face  of  .such  advice,  to  urge 
that  the  West  be  immediately  adequately 
prepared  for  any  catjistrophe  that  might 
threaten 

The  recent  revelation  of  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  the  captured  aviators  that 
bombed  Tokyo,  of  the  cruelties  practiced 
upon  the  military  and  civilian  captives,  the 
recent  sinking  of  a  hospital  ship  off  the 
Australian  coast  clearly  demonstrate  the 
barbaric  practices  of  the  Inhuman  enemy 
which,  according  to  the  advice  of  our  mili- 
tary men.  may  be  visited  upon  our  west 
coast  cities  at  any  moment. 

Recently,  Callfornlas  Senator  Shfr:da\ 
D^^WNEY  was  a  visitor  to  California,  hdlding 
meetings  as  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. At  that  time  he  stated  Japan  was 
the  United  States'  most  formidable  foe. 
Senator  Downet  has  continually  urged  that 


under   Its  emotional   mandates.     Such  stir- 
rings of  bysterlas  perhaps  Indicate  the  war 


tne  people   oi    uie  v^uastai   oiau^   uuu 
against  the  sound  Judgment  of  Gen.  John 


wiu   see   eye-u>-eye   wiia   nini    uu    iu«   ttay 
question.  «' 
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adequate  defense  measures  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  not  only  California  but  the 
entire  west  coast. 

Our  global  war  Is  far  from  being  oTer.  Tbe 
poevlbillty  of  civilian  disaster  Is  not  remote. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  bravely  face  the 
worst — to  hold  our  heads  as  high  In  adversity 
IS  the  people  of  London,  Chungking,  and 
Stalingrad  And  we  can  do  a  better  Job  If 
we  are  prepared  to  use  every  cog.  wheel,  and 
belt  of  o\ir  organliatlonal  machinery  to  offset 
an  enemy  attack.  Our  great  President 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  must  have  the  active  loy- 
alty of  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  his  un- 
relenting efforts  to  guide  us  to  victory 

As  Young  Democrats  we  look  to  the  leader- 
ship of  our  national  president,  Joe  Cordell 
Carr,  secretary  of  state  of  Tennessee,  and 
Patricia  Firestone  Coyner,  our  rational  vice 
president,  as  well  as  other  national  officers, 
and  our  many  State  and  DL^trlct  leaders. 
Here  In  California,  the  valued  assistance  of 
Democratic  leaders  such  as  Senator  Sheridan 
Downey.  Edwin  Pauley,  William  M.  Malone, 
Alfred  Robertfon.  Robert  W  Kenny.  Helen 
Gahagan.  Mrs  Charles  B  Porter,  Mrs  Maurine 
Simp-son.  B.  J  Chrl.stman,  and  John  N.  R'ggs, 
cannot  be  overestimated 

This  is  our  America.  Because  we  believe 
m  this  America  we  rtspectfully  urge  that  Con- 
gress should  not  overlook  the  opportunity  of 
making  use  of  the  Young  Democratic  and 
Young  RepribUcan  Organizations. 


Propafanda  Tecknique  From  the 
Goodwin  WaUoa  Heaiinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  many  protests  against  the 
House  action  denying  Federal  fluids  for 
Dr.  Qoodwin  Watson,  chief  analyst  of 
the  PorelRH  Broadcast  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. I  ask  leave  to  extend  in  the 
RicoRD  the  letter  I  am  using  to  answer 
such  protests.  This  letter  summarizes 
some  of  the  testimony  and  exhibits  from 
the  Goodwin  Watson  hearing  which  the 
House  considered  in  acting  on  appro- 
priation for  his  salaiy.  The  sugges- 
tion5  for  propaganda  technique  of 
New  America,  the  organisation  he  spon- 
sored, show  a  pattern  that  Is  familiar  to 
us  but  not  so  well  understood  by  the 
public.  As  the  Gkxxlwin  Watson  case  is 
to  come  up  again  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  appropriation  bill.  I  believe 
it  is  well  )or  us  to  refresh  our  recollec- 
tions on  this  hparing  at  this  time: 

CONGKESS   OF    TK«    VNITZD   STATES. 

House  of  Rspresi-ntativks. 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  1,  1943. 

Dkak  Sib:  I  have  carefully  considered  your 
protest  against  the  amendment  denying  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  salary  of  Dr  Goodwin 
Watson.  Please  excuse  this  form-letter  an- 
swer. The  protests  organized  on  his  behalf 
are  too  numerous  for  me  to  answer  with 
individual  letters. 

I  voted  for  this  amendment  and  shall  do 
BO  again  if  I  have  the  opportunity. 

Practically  every  protest  shows  the  result 
of    misinformation    which    must   have   come 


from  Dr.  Watson  and  his  associates,  both  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress an<|  as  to  the  evidence  against  Dr 
Watson.   I 

This  was  not  a  Judicial  trial  for  a  crime; 
it  was  simply  a  decision  as  to  whether  money 
should  be  appropriated  to  pay  a  Federal  em- 
ployee. No  one  has  a  vested  right  In  a  Fed- 
eral Job.  Congress  has  the  duty  of  deciding 
whether  to  appropriate  money  for  the  various 
departments  and  offices  of  Government,  and 
must,  therefore,  pass  on  the  work  of  these 
departments  Congress  can  only  do  this  by 
passing  on  the  work  of  the  people  in  the 
departments,  for  that  Is  the  way  the  depart- 
ments do  their  work.  Congress  does  net 
select  employees,  but  sets  up  standard^  for 
their  selection  and  their  retention.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  appropriate  money  to  pay  an  Individual 
employe*.  This  is  a  cumbersome  and  diffi- 
cult way  to  legislate,  but  It  has  become  nec- 
essary In  a  number  of  Instances  becausi 
this  administration  has  made  a  practice  of 
evading  the  standards  set  up  by  Congress  in 
determining  fitness  for  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  Government  in  wartime. 

To  meet  this  situation.  Congress  created 
a  sp>ecial  committee  to  review  such  cases, 
consisting  of  five  well-qualified  men.  three 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans,  headed  by 
Judge  Kerr,  who  served  7  years  on  the  bench 
before  coming  to  Congress  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  voted  against 
the  Dies  committee.  While  a  Judicial  "trial" 
l6  not  a  part  of  legislative  procedure  in  pass- 
ing on  appropriations  for  salaries  for  a  whole 
department  or  for  a  single  employee,  this 
committee  afforded  every  person  in  question 
a  fair  hearing.  To  date,  the  committee  has 
considered  six  employees,  has  held  three 
were  fit  and  three  were  unfit  The  committee 
was  unanimous  against  Dr  Watson  He  is 
now  fomenting  attacks  on  the  committee  and 
Its  procedure,  but  here  Is  what  he  said 
April  8,  1943:  "I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  this  committee  and  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  thorough  and  Judicial  review  of 
my  case."  During  his  hearing,  he  agreed  that 
in  view  of  his  writings,  Congress  was  "Justi- 
fied in  calling  such  a  person  to  account." 
He  was  asked  whether  his  writings  alone 
demanded  some  investigation.  His  answer 
was,  "I  would  think  so  •  •  •  an  Investi- 
gation Is  well  warranted  "  At  the  end  of 
the  hearing  on  April  12.  he  said  to  the  com- 
mittee, "I  think  this  has  been  a  very  real 
endeavor  to  have  a  meeting  of  minds  on  a 
very  difficult  problem." 

I  had  heard  many  good  things  about  Dr. 
Watson  from  many  good  people.  He  had 
been  an  ordained  Methodist  minister!  I  am 
a  Methodist.  He  had  been  a  Y  M.  C.  A. 
worker;  I  am  a  director  in  the  Columbus 
Y  M.  C.  A.  Because  of  all  this,  I  personally 
reviewed  his  file  and  his  testimony,  although 
I  did  not  have  access  to  his  F.  B.  I.  file  and 
certain  confidential  matters  the  committee 
considered.  The  record  clearly  shows  that 
Dr.  Watson  has  openly  and  publicly  advo- 
cated and  sponsored  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government  by  violent  revolution,  and  has 
associated  through  the  years  with  persons 
and  organizations  whose  aims  and  purposes 
have  been  held  "subversive"  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  laws  of  our  country. 

Dr  Watson  denied  Joining  all  of  the  or- 
ganizations in  question,  but  admitted  under 
oath  he  bad  "contact  •  »  •  with  every 
one  of  them,  in  that  he  had  Joined  with  them 
in  some  enterprise  or  other,"  and  when  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  publicly  repudiated  any 
of  these  organizations,  his  answer  was  "No." 

He  helped  organize  and  sponsor  an  or- 
ganization called  "New  America,"  and  spoke 
for  it  all  over  the  country.  New  America  in 
its  official  pamphlet  advocated  the  following: 

"Agitation  and  struggle  for  revolutionary 
change." 

"Eliminate  private  ownership." 


Under  the  heading  "Methods."  New  Ameri- 
ca was  "to  prepare"  (because  of  the  inevit- 
able resistance  of  the  capitalists)  "to  resort 
to  force  and  violence." 

"New  America  •  •  •  will  direct  the 
forces  of  hate  and  destruction  that  remove 
obstacles  in  order  to  build." 

Under  the  heading  "Coercion,"  New  Amer- 
ica is  "Preparing  the  masses  to  use  suffi- 
cient coercive  restraint  at  the  proper  time." 

Under  the  heading  "Other  Organizations," 
New  America  will  "Cooperate  in  genuine 
united  front  movements  designed  to  weaken 
capitalistic  society  •  •  •  New  America 
offers  and  strives  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
friendliness  to  other  revolutionary  groups 
that  have  the  same  general  objectives  " 

Dr.  Watson  objected  to  the  use  of  isolated 
phrases  and  "misrepresentative  writing " 
His  voluminous  writings  in  the  committee 
files  were  in  full  accord  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  "New  America,"  but  it  is  difficult 
to  find  In  them  Isolated  phrases  which  con- 
tain the  bald  shocking  v/ords  of  the  official 
pamphlet.  The  reason  for  this  is  explained  In 
a  mimeograph  issued  by  the  organization 
entitled: 

"Suggestions  In  Propaganda  Technique" — 
New  America  Organization. 

This  mimeograph  explained  that-there  was 
a  good  way  and  had  way  to  present  the  pur- 
poses and  program  to  the  American  people, 
and  contains  elaborate  cautions  as  to  the  use 
of  the  right  words.  The  mimeograph  ends  up 
by  giving  recommended  examples  as  follows: 

EXAMFLE   OF   SUBSTITUTION 
ORIGINAL 

"The  only  chance  the  worker  has  i«  to  6eiz« 
power  through  a  revolutionary  movenient .  de- 
stroy capitalism,  set  up  a  socialist  state." 

STTBSTITUTU) 

"The  only  chance  that  the  wage  earnera 
have  Is  to  get  the  political  and  economic  au- 
thority through  a  party  recognizing  the  need 
for  social  change,  completely  change  the  eco- 
nomic system,  and  set  up  an  Intelligently 
planned  society." 

Do  not  xise:  "Seize  power,"  "revc'utlonary 
potentiality,"  "fight  for,"  "revolution." 

Substitute:  "Get  the  authority,"  "Social 
consciousness,"  "work  for."  "basic  social 
change." 

After  examining  these  suggestion*  in  prop- 
aganda technique,  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
and  Interpret  the  words  and  writings  of  Dr. 
Watson  and  many  others  now  writing  and 
speaking  In  America. 

Dr.  Watson  conducted  two  trips  through 
Europe  under  the  auspices  of  the  Open 
Road,  a  travel  group  approved  by  the  Com- 
muntste.  His  own  expienses  were  always 
paid  and  on  the  last  trip  he  received  an 
additional  honorarium.  He  led  a  similar 
group  to  Mexico,  under  similar  auspices  when 
Mexico  was  on  the  verge  of  going  Communist. 
On  March  6,  1941,  he  signed  a  statement  In 
the  Dally  Worker,  "Defending  the  Communist 
Party."  and  on  October  18.  1941.  he  signed  a 
letter  urging  the  President  to  free  Earl 
Browder.  His  magazine  artldes  and  speeches 
contain  phrases  like  these,  "Shall  we  work 
for  an  all-or-none  change?  •  •  •  The 
apparent  attractiveness  of  gradualism  is  fal- 
lacious. •  •  •  only  the  sharp  break 
brings  promise  of  success." 

"Only  Soviet  Russia  has  gone  up  to  the 
left  In  an  ox  cart.  •  •  •  Our  machines 
are  more  powerful  but  more  delicate  than 
ox  carts." 

"I  wish  I  knew  whether  it  will  take  longer 
for  the  Russians  to  develop  efficiency  or  for 
America  to  develop  socialism.  TT^en  I"d 
know  where  I  want  to  live." 

"Our  Government  and  that  of  Prance  and 
England  may  pretend  to  be  democracies,  but 
they  are  in  truth  plutocracies  " 

In  the  committee  hearing.  Dr.  Wat&on 
stated  under  oath,  that  he  had  changed  hlfi 


i 


sound  in  educating  young  men  and  women  In 
united  action.  All  those  things  now  neces- 
sary In  reaching  the  eyes.  ears,  and  minds  of 
lellow   citizens    were    taught   and    practiced. 


the  situation  is  not  alone  the  responsibility 
of  that  single  community — or  many  more 
which  may  be  like  it— it  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's  duty   to  see   that   a   working   or- 


meetings  as  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee.    At   that   time  he  stated  Japan   was 
the     United     States'    most     formidable     foe 
Senator  Downet  has  continually  urged  that 


ina'.Ttauai  letters. 

I  voted  for  this  amendment  and  shall  do 
BO  again  If  I  have  the  opportunity. 

Practically  every  protest  ahows  the  result 
of    mlalnformatlon    which    must    hava   come 


lor  It  au  over  tne  country.  «ew  America  in 
Ite  official  pamphlet  advocated  the  following: 

"Agitation  and  struggle  for  revolutionary 
change." 

"Eliminate  private  ownership." 


England  may  pretend  to  be  democracies,  but 
they  are  in  truth  plutocracies  " 

In    the    committee    hearing.    Dr.    Watson 
stated  under  oath,  that  he  had  changed  his 
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mind  and  abandoned  some  of  these  views, 
but  that  he  never  publicly  repudiated  or  dis- 
avowed any  of  these  associations  and  writ- 
ings.    He  was  asked  this  question: 

•Mr.  Keefe  I  find  no  writing  In  any  place 
disavowing  these  previous  statements  and 
philosophy.  You  have  admitted  that  your- 
self " 

"Dr.  Watson.  That  is  right "' 

Under  tlie  circumstances,  Dr  Watson's  re- 
cent disavowals  and  explanations  of  his  pre- 
vious writings  and  associations  are  not  con- 
clusive or  convincing.  The  experience  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  other 
security  agencies  is  that  Communists.  Bund- 
ists.  and  others  who  are  plotting  and  advo- 
catmg  the  overthrow  of  our  Government, 
make  a  practice  of  maintaining  respectable 
contacts  and  a.ssoctations  and  of  denying  their 
real  absoclatlons  and  purposes.  This  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them  and  others  who  are  dupes  or  who  are 
merely  reckless  and  irresponsible  in  their 
statements,  writings,  and  associations.  Dr. 
Goodwin  Watoon  may  belong  to  this  last 
group  He  is  certainly  not  a  fit  person  to  be 
chief  analyst  of  the  ForelRn  Broadcast  In- 
telligence Service  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CommUslon  His  exoneration  by  this 
Commission,  In  view  of  his  record,  does  not 
clear  him,  but  Implicates  the  Commission. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  danger  of  abuse 
or  distortion  by  Congress  of  its  powers  to 
appropriate  or  wlthliold  money,  and  of  the 
danger  of  Injustice  through  failure  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  any  employee  ac- 
cused of  unlliness  On  tlie  other  hand,  we 
are  in  a  struggle  to  maintain  our  form  of 
government  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and 
we  dare  not  have  persons  In  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility during  a  war  whose  opinions  and 
actions  have  brought  either  their  patriotism 
or  their  good  sense  Into  grave  question.  Dr, 
V/atson  Is  still  free  as  a  cltizien  to  do  and  say 
what  he  pleases  within  the  law.  We  are 
certainly  Justified,  however,  in  withholding 
taxpayers'  money  to  support  him  as  a  Fed- 
eral employee  In  war  time. 
Yours  very  truly. 

John  M.  Vorys. 


Your  Money — Worthless? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

JHON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr,  Speaker,  appar- 
ently we  are  over  the  hill  in  our  battle 
of  production,  and  there  are  evidences 
that  we  are  now  winning  the  war  of 
transportation.  We  have  not  been  so 
successful  in  our  battle  against  infla- 
tion. 

No  member  of  this  body  has  more  con- 
sistently warned  against  the  dangers  of 
inflation  than  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nes.see  I  Mr.  Gore!.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  desire  to  include  here 
an  article  by  Mr.  Gore  publi.'^hed  in  the 
ma;?azine  This  Week. 

The  article,  which  merits  careful  read- 
ing, follows: 

Yotm   Monet — Worthless'? 

(By  AI.BERT  Gore,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee) 

(Maybe  you  get  good  pay— but  what  tise  is 
It  If  your  money  wont  buy  anything?    That  § 


what  will  happen  if  we  get  uncontrolled  in- 
flation! You — everyone— can  help  prevent  It. 
Here  are  some  things  you  can  do.) 

We  are  running  the  risk— a  dangerous 
chance — of  an  economic  crack-up.  Tremen- 
dous forces  are  steadily  pushing  us  nearer  the 
precipice,  and  our  Inadequate  resistance 
shows  signs  of  weakening, 

I  am  talking  about  Inflation.  Do  you 
shrug  your  shoulders?  Do  you  think  In- 
flation is  Just  something  for  bankers  and 
politicians   to   worry   about? 

The  danger — to  you  and  to  all  of  us — la 
very  real.  And  It  Is  Imminent.  Inflation 
could  mean  misery,  disaster,  and  Internal 
chaos — and  the  consequent  danger  of  losing 
the  war. 

Ask  the  man  in  the  street  if  he  wants  to 
prevent  Inflation,  and  the  answer  will  likely 
be  a  vague  "yes."  But  the  hue  and  cry  In 
Congress  and  over  the  country  against  ra- 
tioning, price  control,  the  bureaucrats,  regi- 
mentation, and  Inconveniences  reflect  either 
a  faulty  understanding  of  tlie  rigid  measures 
neccs.sary  to  stave  off  Inflation  or  a  reluc- 
tance to  accept  those  measures. 

"Hold  the  line,"  the  President  has  ordered; 
and  the  various  governmental  agencies  are 
trying  to  hold  It  with  their  directives  and 
"freeze"  orders  and  requests  for  public  co- 
operation. But  there  must  be  more  than 
orders  There  must  be  a  public  demand  and 
a  public  will.  The  danger  is  to  your  pocket- 
bock  and  In  your  pocket  book. 

Do  you  think  that  your  pocketbook  Is  still 
too  thin,  compared  to  that  of  somebody  in 
some  other  occupation?  The  let-us-catrh-up 
plea  Is  the  favorite  of  organized  efforts  to 
secure  higher  prices,  wages,  and  prohts.  1 
am  a  farmer,  and  I  have  been  a  wage  earner, 
and  I  can  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  convincing  and  appealing  arguments 
why  tnese  two  groups  of  people,  for  Instance, 
despite  recent  gains,  should  still  have  In- 
creases to  "catch  up"  But  what  Is  gained  If 
the  catchlng-up  process  develops  Into  an 
accelerated  spiral,  and  we  all  go  over  the 
precipice? 

Total  war  is  an  endurance  contest  betwt^en 
national  economies  as  well  as  a  conflict  be- 
tween armed  forces.  Only  by  a  stable,  all- 
out  war  economy  can  our  full  force  be  cast 
against  the  enemy  A  break-down  at  heme 
means  unsupported  troops  iit  the  front  In- 
flation  could   bring  about    tha'    break-down. 

The  other  day,  a  woman  In  Nashville, 
Tenn  ,  wrote  me:  "There  Is  a  group  of  wom- 
en here  making  In  the  neighborhood  of  $100 
per  month  in  busines.ses  where  profits  and 
business  Itself  are  dwindling  monthly.  Many 
of  these  women  are  not  physically  Rtrniig 
enough  to  go  Into  better-paying  war  Jobs. 
And,  besides,  we  are  loyal  to  our  struggling 
employers, 

"On  account  of  Inflation,  a  $100  salary  is 
reduced  In  purchasing  p(>wer  to  not  more 
than  $60  We  now  h.ive  barely  enough  for 
necessities  of  food  and  (.'iothlng  to  say  noth- 
ing of  medical  care  Won't  you  please  try 
to  stop  the  rising  cost  of  living?" 

This  Is  Just  a  small  sample  of  how  people 
are  already  being  hurt  by  the  Inflation  we 
have  now.  But  it  Is  a  plain  danger  signal. 
Inflation  means  a  drastic  rl.se  in  the  cost  of 
living,  bringing  with  It  deprivation,  suffer- 
ing, and  insecurity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
profiteering  on  the  other.  It  creates  unre,>*t, 
undermines  tlie  Nations  morale,  brings  to 
people  a  loss  of  confidence  In  their  Govern- 
ment, and  a  resentment  against  the  existing 
order — all  of  which  ire  the  seeds  of  up- 
heaval. 

CONTROLS  NECEESAHT 

In  peacetime,  almost  all  of  us  work  to 
supply  each  other  with  the  goods  and  services 
which  we  need  or  desire.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  regulates  both  production  and 
price  But  In  wartime,  with  so  many  of  us 
working  directly  or  Indirectly  In  tl'.e  war  ef- 
fort, that  law  doesn't  work.     Tlie  things  we 


want  as  consumers  tend  to  become  !«carce  at 
the  same  time  that  pay  rolls— financed  by 
the  Government  to  get  the  war  Jobs  done — 
are  getting  bigger.  So  the  Nation  must 
largely  replace  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
with  controls.  This  means  regimentation. 
Regimentation  Is  a  na^ty  word;  so  is  war 
Both  are  unavoidable. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  whea  the  East 
was  shivering  last  winter  for  want  of  fuel  oil. 
the  Government  had  removed  rationing  and 
price  control.  Obviously  there  would  have 
been  a  terrible  scramble  to  All  tanks  and  odd 
cans,  regardless  of  price,  before  it  was  all 
gone.  Many  who  couldn't  pay  sksrrocketlng 
prices  would  have  had  to  go  without.  If  meat 
and  butter  and  ether  scarce  foods  had  been 
handled  the  same  way,  people  would  have 
had  to  go  without  those,  too.  Not  only  would 
suffering  and  want  have  resulted,  but  war 
production  would  have  tumbled  because, 
without  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  fuel  and 
food,  war  workers  cannot  be  healthy,  willing, 
and  efficient  We  should  have  had  angry  and 
unreasoning  strikes,  and  Just  and  Irresistible 
demands  for  higher  and  still  higher  wages. 
But  the  wage  Increases  wouldn't  have  meant 
anythlne.  because  prices  would  have  gone  up 
faster.  Tliat  would  have  been  all-out  infla- 
tion. 

Similarly.  If  there  were  no  wage  control, 
what  with  manpower  shortages  rapidly  be- 
coming more  acute,  wage  bidding  would  not 
only  bring  about  a  dizzy,  upward  spiral  of 
wages,  but  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  disrupt 
war  production  and  undermine  our  whole 
domestic  economy.  Employers  with  cost- 
plus  war  contracts  would  Immediately  boost 
wages  to  attract  more  workers  to  their  plants. 
Then  other  plants  would  have  to  bid  higher 
to  get  their  employees  back  or  pirate  labor 
from  other  factories.  Down  would  go  pro- 
duction. Up  would  go  wages,  prices,  war  costs. 
Imagine  the  havoc. 

As  to  the  farmer,  the  all-Important  thing 
Is  not.  how  high  his  prices  will  go  temporar- 
ily— not  by  a  long  shot:  rather  it  Is  to  prevent 
inflation  so  that  he  will  not  flnally  be  even 
worse  off  In  comparison  with  other  groups 
than  he  Is  now.  The  farmer  who  thinks 
ahead  knows  that  when  this  war  Is  over  much 
of  his  prcxluce  must  be  sold  abrcad — and  that 
he  won't  have  much  chance  In  world  trade  if 
the  United  States  has  a  price  and  wage  strtic- 
ture  so  high  that  It  can't  be  related  to  that 
of  competing  countries.  He  knows,  too,  that 
when  wages  and  salaries  go  up.  they  tend  to 
stay  up — but  that  farm  prices  don't. 

HANG-OVER 

"Its  like  drinking  liquur."  an  old  farmer 
friend  of  mine  put  It  to  me,  "Ycju  get  all 
exhilarated  while  iVn  going  on,  but  ycu  get 
an  awful  headache  after  I  wer.t  through  It 
In  the  last  war — we  were  still  paying  war 
prices  for  farm  nmchlnery  when  our  own 
prices  hit  rock  bottom  In  the  depression" 

And  for  the  mlllicns  of  people  on  mini- 
mum and  fixed  incomes,  there  Isn't  even  the 
temporary  exhilaration— nothing  but  In- 
creasing hardship,  fewer  clothes,  poorer 
shelter,  less  wholesome  food  To  workers  In 
declining  bu.sine.'.ses.  like  my  ccrresp<indent 
In  Nashville,  to  clerks,  old-age  pensioners, 
wives  and  mothers  of  soldiers  trying  to  get 
by  on  small  allowances,  runaway  inflation  la 
sheer  ruin. 

Can  we  hold  the  line?  I  think  It  must  be 
admitted  that  we  haven't  done  as  well,  so 
far.  as  Canada  has  For  one  thing.  Canada 
recognized  the  danger  earlier.  For  another, 
she  h.-xs  acted  more  re.«olute!y  and  adequate- 
ly. In  October  1941.  she  slapped  an  over-all 
celling  on  prices,  wages,  salaries,  services, 
and  rents— practically  everything;  and  tight- 
ly tied  wages  to  prices  by  requiring  employers 
to  pay  a  cost-of-living  bonus  to  workers  ac- 
cording to  the  rise  of  the  official  cost-o;-llv;i,g 
Index. 

Then  her  prlce-ccntrol  director  appealed 
directly  to  Canada's  3,000.000  women,  who  do 
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most  of  the  retail  buying,  to  help  prevent 
price  rises.  Seeking  their  aid  through  wom- 
en's organizations  and  local  clubs  of  con- 
sumers, and  housewives,  he  named  them 
"guardians  of  the  law,"  and  asked  each  woman 
to  make  "her  own  list  of  ceiling  prices"  and 
to  be  guided  by  it.  The  women  cooperated, 
and.  despite  some  confusion,  have  played  a 
big  part  in  holding  down  the  cost  of  living. 

Too,  Canada  has  wrung  a  lot  of  water  out 
Of  her  distribution  system — something  we 
need  to  do.  Businesses  were  advised  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  packaging,  delivery,  and  overhead. 
Whole  industries  were  forced  to  standardize 
their  products  to  save  materials,  factory  space, 
labor.  For  Instance,  tomato  Juice  can  be 
commercially  canned  In  only  four  different- 
size  containers.  And  subsidy  payments  have 
been  made  to  squeezed  businesses  rather  than 
permit  them  to  raise  prices. 

CEnJNGS  NOT  ENOtJCH 

But  ceilings  over  prices,  wage?,  rents,  and 
the  rest  are  not  enough.  Ceilings  operate 
as  a  dike  against  the  flood  of  a  rapidly  rising 
stream  of  purchasing  power  In  times  like 
these,  this  rising  tide  of  purchasing  power 
In  excess  of  available  goods  is  too  strong  for 
any  price-control  dike.  A  portion  of  the 
stream  must  be  diverted  to  other  channels. 

In  other  words,  we  mtist  get  rid  of  more  of 
our  money  In  other  ways  than  through  buy- 
ing— or  trying  to  buy— the  goods  we  want. 
This  year,  according  to  the  best  official  esti- 
mates, we  shall  have  a  national  income  which 
will  give  lis  about  $50,000,000,000  more  to 
spend — after  we  have  paid  our  taxes — than 
there  will  be  goods  to  spend  It  for.  And  the 
gap  will  keep  widening.  That  Is  the  danger  in 
our  pocketbooks. 

nCHTING  WTTH  TAXES 

Again,  Canada  Is  meeting  this  danger  bet- 
ter than  we  are.  Both  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  are  paying  for  approximately  half 
their  war  expenditures  by  taxation.  That 
cuts  down  purchasing  power  and  helps  stem 
inflation.  We  are  paying  less  than  a  third  of 
ours  that  way.  Both  Canada  and  Britain  are 
borrowing  about  two-thirds  of  the  money 
not  raised  by  taxation  from  the  public — thus 
still  further  cutting  spending  power.  We  are 
borrowing  more  from  the  banks  than  from 
ourselves. 

Now,  banks  do  not  buy  bonds  with  cash. 
A  bank  purchases  a  bond  by  placing  on  its 
books  a  newly  created  depoeW  to  the  credit  of 
the  Government  In  the  amount  of  the  bond. 
When  the  Government  spends  this  money, 
or  credit,  not  only  is  no  ptirrhaslng  power 
taken  away,  but  new  money,  in  the  form  of 
credit.  Is  added  to  that  already  in  existence. 
This  process  results  in  monetary  inflation. 
Itself  a  grave  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  buy  a  bond — 
or  pay  taxes — you  are  reducing  that  danger- 
ous, Iriflatlonary  power  of  our  wartime  pocket- 
books  The  amount  of  money  we  have  to 
spend  Is  thereby  brought  more  nearly  In  line 
with  the  goods  for  sale.  And  every  bond  you 
buy  means  Just  that  much  less  of  inflationary 
bank  borrowing. 

The  long  and  short  of  It  is  that  the  na- 
tional interest  and  your  self-interest  are  en- 
dangered. You  can  help  decrease  the  danger 
by: 

1.  Buying  more  War  Bonds. 

2.  Accepting  a  vigorous  program  of  com- 
pulsory savings. 

3.  Being   willing   to   pay   higher   taxes. 

4.  Cooperating  in  the  rationing  program 
and  accepting  the  fact  that  It  must  be  ex- 
tended further. 

6.  Helping  in  every  way  possible  to  "hold 
the  line"  against  rising  prices,  wages,  profits, 
and  salaries,  even  though  It  hurts. 

These  measures  are  necessary  to  protect 
us  against  runaway  Inflation.  The  question 
is.  Are  you  ready  to  accept  them,  and  quickly 
enough? 


Address  of  ^lliam  Green,  President  of 
die  American  Federation  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

-     HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NTW  JEESIT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1943 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follo\^-ing  address  by 
President  William  Green  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  delivered  at 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  Labor  for  Victory  rally. 
Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  have  met  here  tonight  to  offer  every- 
thing we  have  or  hope  to  gain  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country — for  victory. 

We  want  the  entire  world  to  know  that  vic- 
tory in  this  war  is  the  supreme  goal  of  the 
6,000.000  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor — a  goal  that  rises  above 
and  beyond  all  other  considerations. 

We  want  the  whole  world  to  know  that  the 
working  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  constitute  a 
mighty  and  militant  army  of  production  sol- 
diers who  are  driving  forward,  united  heart 
and  soul  in  the  determination  that  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  democracy  must  be 
crushed  at  any  cost. 

Let  the  American  people  hear  this  and  gain 
new  hope  and  courage  for  the  days  of  struggle 
and  suffering  that  lie  ahead. 

Let  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  the  Japs  hear 
it  and  tremble  with  dread  of  their  inevitable 
doom. 

For  make  no  mistake  at)Out  it — the  work- 
ers of  our  country  are  resolved  that  this  war 
must  go  on  until  the  gates  of  Berlin  and 
Rome  and  Tokyo  have  been  beaten  down  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  and 
until  the  enemies  of  the  American  way  of  life 
are  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Our  fighting  men  have  started  out  to  do 
a  Job  and  they  won't  quit  until  they've  done 
a  thorough  job — a  Job  that  will  never  again 
have  to  be  undertaken  in  the  future  at  the 
risk  of  American  lives. 

Every  one  of  us  is  filled  with  pride  for 
the  achievements  of  our  boys  in  uniform  on 
the  battle  fronts.  You  have  met  some  of 
America's  outstanding  heroes  here  this 
evening.  You  will  have  a  chance  to  hear 
from  more  of  them  later  on.  We  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  want  them  to 
know,  and  their  buddies  facing  the  enemy 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  that  they  can 
count  on  us  to  back  them  up  to  the  limit. 

Who  are  these  boys  In  uniform?  Are  they 
strangers  to  tis?  The  fact  is  that  they  are 
drawn  from  every  walk  of  life  in  our  coun- 
try. The  fact  Is  that  more  than  a  million 
young  men  now  serving  in  the  Nation's  armed 
forces  are  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
our  union  members. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  we  who  serve  our 
country  on  the  home  front  should  ever  let 
them  down? 

The  answer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  6,000,000  times  "no." 

The  smashing  victory  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  North  Africa  and  the  new  offensives 
now  being  undertaken  against  the  enemy  on 
all  fronts  constitute  spectacular  and  highly 
encouraging  news,  the  kind  of  news  that  gets 
the  big  headlines.  Everyone  knows  about  it 
and  Is  thrilled  by  it.  But  what  fewer  peo- 
ple realise  and  keep  in  mind  la  the  fact  that 
these  glorious  advance*  by  our  armed  forces 
were  made  possible  only  because  the  workers 


of  our  country  have  won  the  basic  battle  of 
production. 

If  we  stop  to  consider  a  moment,  it  be> 
comes  clear  and  immistakable  that  without 
the  assxirance  of  overwhelming  superiority  in 
the  weapons  of  warfare  these  military  drives 
toward  ultimate  victory  could  not  have  been 
even  started,  much  less  crowned  with  success. 
To  those  of  us  who  participated  in  it,  the 
resxilts  of  the  battle  of  production  right  here 
In  America  are  breath-taking. 

Seventeen  months  ago  America  was  prac- 
tically defenseless.  We  had  no  modern  guns 
or  tanks,  our  few  fighting  planes  and  bombers 
were  obsolete,  our  Navy  had  been  crippled 
by  a  single,  treacherous  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
But  what  is  the  picture  today?  Today 
President  Roosevelt  informs  us  that  America 
Is  producing  more  battle  planes  than  all 
other  nations  combined.  Today  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Knox  reveals  that  virtually  an  en- 
tirely new  Navy  was  launched  in  the  first 
few  months  of  this  year.  Today  merchant 
ships  are  sliding  down  the  ways  at  a  rate 
never  before  approached  in  shipbuilding  his- 
tory and  are  being  quickly  equipped  and 
loaded  with  vital  supplies  for  our  own  soldiers 
and  our  allies  across  the  seas.  Today  a  vir- 
tual avalanche  of  guns,  tanks,  and  ammuni- 
tion, unsurpassed  In  quality.  Is  jx)uring  forth 
In  an  endless  stream  from  American  fac- 
tories. Today  America  can  truly  say  that  we 
have  made  good  our  pledge  to  become  the 
arsenal  of  democracy. 

How  WEis  all  this  accomplished?  Not  by 
waving  a  magic  wand.  Not  by  money  or 
laws  or  arm-chair  criticism.  It  was  accom- 
plished by  hard  work — the  hard,  relentless, 
and  back-breaking  work  of  you  men  and 
women  In  this  hall  and  millions  of  your  fel- 
low American  workers  throughout  the 
country. 

It  was  the  building-trades  workers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  who  answered 
their  country's  call  and  fiocked  by  the  thou- 
sands to  remote  sections  of  the  country  to 
construct  almost  overnight  the  vast  chain  of 
Army  and  Navy  camps  and  airfields  where  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country  were  trained  for 
the  battle.  It  was  these  same  highly  skilled 
and  efficient  building-trades  workers  who 
broke  all  records  in  rtishing  to  completion 
new  factories  and  ordance  plants  so  that 
production  could  be  doubled,  tripled,  and 
quadrupled  within  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
Then  It  was  the  metal-trades  workers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  who  rallied 
to  the  emergency  and  brought  the  long- 
dormant  shipyards  and  navy  yards  of  Amer- 
ica to  sudden  life  and  vigor.  Working  In 
shifts  around  the  clock.  In  all  weathers  and 
imder  hazardous  conditions,  they  have  shown 
the  stuff  that  American  Federation  of  Labor 
workers  are  made  of.  With  an  unconquer- 
able spirit,  they  tackled  seemingly  impossi- 
ble quotas  and  smashed  every  record  for  ship- 
building ever  made  In  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Then  it  was  the  aeronautical  mechanics  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  who  raced 
against  time  in  aircraft  plants  all  over  the 
country  to  get  American  planes  flying  and 
keep  them  flying.  All  the  most  famous  types 
of  American  planes — the  ones  that  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  exceptionally  in  bat- 
tle against  the  enemy — all  of  them  are  made 
by  American  Federation  of  Labor  workers. 
To  name  a  few  the  Flying  Fortresses,  the 
P-38  Lightnings,  and  the  Liberators. 

The  men  who  fly  these  planes  thank  their 
stars  daily  for  the  skill  and  the  sustained 
hard  work  of  the  men  and  women  who  make 
them  and  are  shattering  production  records 
daUy. 

Other  American  Federation  of  Labor  work- 
ers have  made  equally  excellent  records  In 
turning  out  countless  quantities  of  tanks, 
heavy  guns,  anti-aircraft  guns,  machine  guns, 
rifles,  bombs,  explosives,  shells,  and  biiUeta. 
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Your  Monet — worthless? 

(By  Albert  Gore.  Member  of  Congress  Irom 
Tennessee) 

(Maybe  you  get  good  pay— but  what  use  19 
It  If  your  money  wont  buy  anyihing?    That  g 
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Which  we  need  or  desire.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  regulates  both  production  and 
price  But  in  wartime,  with  so  many  of  us 
working  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  war  ef- 
fort, tliat  law  doesn't  work.     Tlie  things  we 


to  pay  a  cost-of-living  bonus  to  workers  ac- 
cording to  the  rise  of  the  offlclal  cost-or-llv.i,g 
Index. 

Then   h^r   price-ccntrcl    director   app  al' d 
directly  to  Canada's  3.000.000  women,  who  du 
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Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  told 
Congress  the  ether  day  how  effective  Ameri- 
can weapons  proved  under  the  te.st  of  actual 
battle  in  north  Africa.  Similar  reports 
come  to  us  from  the  Solomon  Islands,  from 
Alaska,  from  Russia,  and  from  every  other 
front  where  American  fichtlng  equipment  Is 
being  used  against  the  enemy. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  our  ow^ 
country  and  its  allies  owe  an  everlasting  debt 
of  giatltude  to  the  workers  of  America  for 
the  wonderful  progress  they  have  made  in 
so  short  a  time,  for  the  fine  Job  they  are 
douifc?  today  and  will  continue  to  do  until  the 
war  is  won. 

But  In  paying  full  and  deserved  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  their  tremendous  contributions  to 
victory,  we  should  not  overlook  the  part 
played  by  their  trade  unions  in  organizing, 
expediting,  and  promoting  the  successful  war 
production  drive. 

No  words  of  mine  can  express  my  heartfelt 
appreciation  for  the  unstinting  cooperation 
given  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
by  its  I  fflUatcd  unions  througliout  these  try- 
ing times. 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  I  called 
together  the  oflQcers  or  all  our  affiliated  na- 
tional and  international  unions  and  Infornied 
them  that  the  emergency  called  for  drastic 
action  to  a.ssiire  maximum  and  uninter- 
rupted war  production.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  they  agreed  unanimously 
to  support  the  solemn  no-strike  pledge 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  gave 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  report  to  you  tonight  that 
thl.s  pledge  has  been  fulfilled  almost  100  per- 
cent by  the  workers  and  the  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  great  American  Federation 
of  I^ibor. 

This  remarkable  record,  unmatched  dur- 
ing any  previous  period  In  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, was  perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
in  bringing  rbout  the  Nation's  phenomenal 
production  gains. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  whose 
members  are  sitting  here  on  this  platform, 
Issued  an  offlclal  declaration  reaffirming  the 
no-stnke  policy  for  the  duration.  No  mat- 
ter how  sharply  we  may  disagree  with  some 
of  the  wartime  restrictions  imposed  upon 
labor,  the  council  said,  the  no-strlke  pledge 
holds  good  for  us.  I  say  to  you  here  and  now, 
without  reservations  of  any  kind,  that  no 
8tr;ke  will  be  authorized,  approved,  or  con- 
doned by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  its  affiliated  unions  until  the  enemies  of 
America  have  been  crushed  into  final  defeat. 
I  cannot  conclude  this  discussion  of  labor's 
role  In  the  war  effort  without  mentioning  a 
few  other  vital  and  voluntary  contributions 
our  members  and  imlons  have  made  to 
victory. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  War  bond  pro- 
gram. Last  year  the  members  and  organi- 
zations of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
purchased  the  huge  total  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  War  bonds.  This 
yea'  I  confidently  expect  our  War-bond  pur- 
chases will  exceed  82.000.000.000 

In  addition,  we  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  have  donated  considerable  sums 
to  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  United  Service  Or- 
ganizations, and  to  the  relief  of  our  allies 
through  an  organization  known  as  United 
Nations  Relief,  directed  by  my  friend,  Vice 
President  Woll. 

Throughout  the  country  the  members  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have 
rallied  to  the  call  for  civilian  defense  and 
have  helped  organize  community  programs 
for  protection  against  enemy  attacks. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  outstanding  rec- 
ord with  legard  to  civilian  defense  was  made 
by  the  Washington  Central  Labor  Union, 
v.hlch  Is  sponsoring  this  rally,  when  It  raised 
more  than  $130,000  In  contributions  from 
American  Federation  oX  Labor  workers  in  this 


area  to  protect  the  Nation's  Capital  from  any 
enemy  raid. 

The.se  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  what 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its 
6.000,000  million  members  have  done  and  are 
doing  to  help  America  win  the  war. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  our  trade-union 
movement  Is  also  going  to  ma'.ce  certain  that 
America  wins  the  peace.  For  the  first  time 
In  history.  I  predict  that  organized  labor  In 
America  will  be  directly  represented  at  the 
peace  conference  at  the  close  of  this  war. 
We  shall  make  our  voice  heard.  We  will 
never  agree  to  any  peace  terms  unle^^s  they 
guarantee  that  war  shall  be  abolished  for- 
ever as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations.  We  shall  Insist  that  Fascism  and 
Nazi-ism  and  all  their  hateful  practices  be 
sunk  without  a  trace.  We  shall  press  for 
the  adoption  of  the  "four  freedoms"  as  a 
world-wide  code.  We  shall  seek  Justice  for 
all  victims  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  aggression. 
And  we  will  never  be  satisfied  until  economic 
and  social  conditions  are  established  which 
will  free  human  beings  from  fear  of  poverty 
and  from  fear  of  oppression. 

We  believe  those  objectives  are  worth 
fighting  for.  That  is  why  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  will  go  on  working,  with 
might  and  main,  come  what  may,  for  victory. 


Government  Benefits  for  World  War 
No.  2  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARI^ 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Mi.^souri.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  followiriK  .summary 
of  Government  benefits  for  World  War 
No.  2  veterans  under  laws  enacted  by 
the  Concre.ss  of  the  United  States  as  of 
May  1,  1943. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans*  Legi.slation.  I  have 
received  many  requests  for  this  informa- 
tion. As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
been  in  position  to  help  many  veterans 
and  their  dependents  with  problems  re- 
lating to  their  rights  under  this  legisla- 
tion. I  stand  ready  to  continue  this 
service. 

I  think  we  can  take  just  pride  in  the 
fact  that  no  nation  on  earth  has  pro- 
vided for  the  veterans  of  its  various 
wars  as  well  as  we  have  provided  for 
ours.  Before  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  other  benefits  will  be  added  to 
those  I  set  forth  here,  for  there  are  yet 
some  improvements  to  be  made.  I  wel- 
come at  any  time  any  suggestions  which 
may  be  made  by  my  constituents.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  if  these  suggestions 
relate  to  the  subject  of  war  veterans' 
legislation,  which  is  my  special  responsi- 
bility as  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  dealing 
with  that  subject. 

The  summary  of  benefits  as  of  May  1, 
1943.  is  as  follows: 

ALLOWANCE  AND  ALLOTMENT — ARMY 

Under  the  new  Servicemen's  Dependents 
Allowance  Act  of  1942.  which  the  President 
signed  on  June  23.  1942.  allowances  are  pro- 
vided for  the  wives  and  chUdreu,  and  certain    I 


dependent  relatives,  of  men  In  the  lower 
grades  of  the  Army.  This  benefit  Is  llmi'ed 
to  relatives  and  dependents  of  enlisted  men 
in  the  seventh,  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth 
grades.  In  the  Army,  these  grades  are: 
Private,  private  first  class,  technician  fifth 
grade,  corporal,  technician  fourth  grade,  and 
sergeant. 

The  act  provides  a  family  allowance  for  the 
wife  and  children  of  a  soldier  in  one  of  these 
grades;  and.  If  the  soldier  desires,  a  family 
allowance  for  certain  other  relatives  of  the 
soldier  If  they  are  dependent  upon  hira  for  a 
substantial  portion  cf  tlielr  support. 

Here  is  how  the  law  works:  A  soldier,  who 
has  relatives  or  dependents  who  are  eligible, 
gets  an  ofQclal  application  form  from  his  c.;m- 
mandlng  officer.  He  fills  out  the  form,  fol- 
lowing the  simple  directions  printed  thereon. 
He  then  returns  the  form  to  his  command- 
ing oIHcer. 

If  his  application  Is  approved,  the  allow- 
ance to  his  relatives  or  dependents  will  be- 
gin to  accrue  on  the  first  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing month  following  the  date  of  application, 
and  will  be  payable  to  the  relatives  or  de- 
pendents following  the  end  of  that  month. 
Tlie  allowance  will  continue  to  be  payable 
each  month  thereafter  as  long  as  the  soldier 
and  his  relatives  or  dependents  remain  eligi- 
ble for  It.  up  until  6  months  after  the  present 
war  ends. 

Relatives  and  dependents  should  not  file  an 
application  If  they  know  one  has  been  filed 
by  the  soldier.  If  they  apply,  however,  rela- 
tives and  dependents  must  use  the  official 
application  form,  and  must  accompany  their 
applications  with  certain  documentary  evi- 
dence. If  the  soldier  files  the  application,  he 
Is  allowed  6  months  In  which  to  furnish  the 
documentary  evidence.  This  evidence  Is  ex- 
plained on  the  application  form. 

Official  application  forms  (WDAGO  Form 
No  625)  are  being  distributed  to  all  Army 
organizations  and  Installations  throughout 
the  world.  Civilians  may  obtain  forms  by 
writing  to  the  commanding  offlcor  of  the 
nearest  Army  past  or  camp,  or  the  nearest 
Army  Recruiting  Station,  or  to  the  command- 
ing general  of  any  of  the  nine  Service  Com- 
mands (formerly  Corps  Areas). 

After  an  application  Is  filed.  It  Is  usually 
unnecesdiiry  to  write  lurtht-r  letters  to  the 
War  Department  regarding  the  allowance. 
Unnecessary  correspondence  adds  to  the  War 
Department's  great  volume  of  work,  and  de- 
lays action  on  all  applications.  However,  all 
changes  In  th  status  of  the  soldier  or  his 
relatives  or  dependents  which  might  afltct 
the  allowance  must  be  reported  Immediately. 
Changes  In  the  status  of  the  soldier  arc  nor- 
mally reported  automatically  by  the  soldier's 
unit  Personnel  Officer.  However.  th»  soldier 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  family  allowances 
are  paid  are  responsible  that  such  changes  as 
the  following  are  rep<jrted  Immediately  to  the 
Allowance  and  Allotment  Branch:  Chanpe  of 
address,  birth  of  a  child,  death  of  a  bene- 
ficiary, divorce  of  a  wife,  remarriage  of  a 
parent  or  a  former  wife  divorced,  the  marriage 
of  a  brother,  sister,  child  or  grandchild,  or  the 
fact  that  any  cla.ss  B  dependent  of  a  sol- 
dier ceases  to  be  dependent  upon  him. 
These  changes  are  to  be  reported  en  an  offi- 
cial change  of  status  form  (WDAGO  Form  No. 
641)  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  offlclal  application  form. 

Who  is  eligible 

For  the  purposes  of  family  allowances,  the 
relatives  and  dependents  of  a  so  -ler  Is  di- 
vided Into  two  clas.ses — class  A  and  class  B. 
In  class  A  are  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
soldier  and  a  former  wife,  divorced,  to  whom 
alimony  is  payable.  Class  A  relatives  do  not 
have  to  be  dependent  upon  the  soldier  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  a  family  allowance 
In  class  B  are  the  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  grandchildren  of  the  soldur  Class  B 
dependents  mvi.st  be  dependent  upon  the  sol- 
dier for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  sup- 
port In  order  to  be  ^Igible. 


the  line"  against  rising  prices,  wages,  pronta, 
and  salaries,  even  though  It  hurtc. 

These  measures  are  necessary  to  protect 
us  against  runaway  Inflation.  The  question 
Is.  Are  you  ready  to  accept  them,  and  quickly 
enough? 


encouraging  news,  me  Kiua  oi  news  uuiv  kcu> 
the  big  headlines.  Everyone  knows  about  It 
and  la  thrilled  by  It.  But  what  fewer  peo- 
ple reallBe  and  keep  in  mind  ts  the  fact  that 
these  glorious  advances  by  our  armed  forces 
were  made  poasible  <mly  because  the  workers 


Other  American  F'ederation  of  Labor  work- 
ers have  made  equally  excellent  records  in 
turning  out  coimtiess  quantities  of  tanks, 
heavy  guns,  anti-aircraft  guns,  machine  guns, 
rifles,  bombs,  ezploelves.  shells,  and  buUeU. 
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Meanings  of  terms  in  class  A  and  class  B 
In  determining  who  is  eligible  for  allow- 
ances, the  terms  u&cd  in  class  A  and  class  B 
have  the  following  meanings: 

Class  A 
Wife:   A  lawful  wife. 
Child:  Includes  the  following: 

1.  A  legitimate  child. 

2.  A  chila  legally  adopted. 

3.  A  stepchild.  If  a  member  of  the  man's 
household;  including  a  stepchild  who  contin- 
ues as  a  member  of  the  mans  household  after 
the  death  of  the  mother  or  termination  of 
the  marriage:  and 

4  An  illegitimate  child,  but  only  If  the  man 
has  been  Judicially  ordered  or  decreed  to  con- 
tribute to  such  child's  support;  has  been  Ju- 
dicially decreed  to  be  the  putative  father  of 
such  child;  or.  has  acknowledged  under  oath 
in  writing,  that  he  Lb  the  father  of  such  child. 

Former  wife  divorced :   Former  wife  divorced 
who  has  not  remarried  and  to  whom  alimony 
has  been  decreed  and  \s  still  payable. 
Class  B 

Parent:  Includes  father  and  mother,  grand- 
father and  grandfather,  stepfather  and 
stepmother,  father  and  mother  through 
adoption,  either  of  the  soldier  or  of  his  wife, 
and  persons  who,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
1  year  prior  to  the  man's  enlistment  or  In- 
duction, stood  in  place  of  parents  (in  Icco 
parentis)  to  the  soldier.  (Notts — No  more 
than  two  parents  are  eligible  for  an  aUowance 
based     on     the     service     of     one     soldier  ) 

Brother  and  sister:  Includes  brothers  and 
Bisters  of  the  half  blood,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  whole  blood,  stepbrothers  and  Etepsisters, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  through  adoption. 

Grandchild:  A  child  as  above  defined  of  a 
child  as  above  defined,  and  is  limited  to  per- 
sons to  whom  the  soldier  has  stood  In  place 
cf  parents  (In  loco  parentis)  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  1  year  prior  to  his  enlistment 
or  Induction. 

Note.— The  terms  "child."  "grandchild," 
"brother,"  and  "sister"  are  limited  to  unmar- 
ried persons  either  (1)  under  18  years  of  age, 
or  (2)  of  any  age.  If  Incapable  of  self-support 
by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  defect. 

Amount  of  contribution  by  service  person 
For  each  month  for  which  an  allowance  Is 
paid  to  the  relatives  or  dependents  of  a  sol- 
dier. $22  will  be  deducted  from,  or  charged  to, 
his  pay  This  deduction  or  charge  Is  made 
whether  they  are  In  class  A  or  class  B.  How- 
ever, if  allowances  are  paid  for  both  class  A 
and  class  B,  $27  will  be  deducted  from  his  pay. 
(The  above  amounts  are  the  normal  situa- 
tion. However,  if  by  legal  agreement  or  court 
order  the  poldier  is  obligated  to  pay  alimony 
or  support,  which  Is  a  lesser  amount  than 
the  total  allowance,  the  monthly  deductions 
from  his  pay  and  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion will  be  reduced  prcportionately.) 

Here  is  a  typical  example.  If  a  soldier  ob- 
tains an  allowance  for  his  wife  and  children, 
he  will  have  |22  deducted  from,  or  charged  to, 
his  pay  each  month.  If  he  also  obtains  an 
allowance  for  a  dependent  parent,  brother, 
sister,  or  grandchild,  he  will  have  an  addi- 
tional 15.  or  $27  In  all.  deducted  from  or 
charged  to,  his  pay  each  month. 
Total  monthly  allowance,  ii^cluding  Govern- 
ment's contribution  and  soldier's  contribu- 
tion 

Wife  but  no  child *50 

Wife  and  1  child. - 62 

Wife  and  2  children 72 

Wife  and  3  children 82 

Wife  and  4  children 92 

Wife  and  5  children 102 

No  wife  but  1  child 42 

No  wife  but  2  children 52 

No  wife  but  3  children 62 

No  wife  but  4  children 72 

No  wife  but  6  children -     82 

Divorced  wife 42 

(The  total  allowance  payable  to  a  divorced 
wife  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  alimony 


and  the  number  of  other  dependents  of  the 
soldier,  but  in  no  case  will  the  allowance  ex- 
ceed the  decreed  alimony,  nor  $42  per  month.) 
Questions  on  specific  cases  should  be  re- 
ferred directly  to  the  Allowance  and  Allot- 
ment Branch. 
1  parent W? 

1  parent  and  1  sister,  brother,  or  grand- 

child  42 

2  parents 47 

2  parents  and  1  sister,  brother,  or  grand- 
child  - - 52 

No    parent    but    5    sisters,   brothers,   or 

grandchildren 47 

Wife  but  no  child  and  1  parent 70 

Wife  but  no  child  and  2  parents 80 

Wife.  1  child,  and  1  parent 82 

Wife,  4  children,  and  1  parent. 112 

Many  other  combinations  of  relatives  and 
dependents  are  possible,  and  are  authorized 
for  allowances  when  eligible.  The  above  are 
presented  only  as  typical  examples. 

Houj  to  file  an  application 

Allowances  will  be  paid  only  on  application 
by  the  soldier  or  his  dependents  or  relatives 
or  by  persons  acting  on  their  behalf.  Appli- 
cations must  be  submitted  on  the  official  ap- 
plication form  (WDAGO  Form  No.  625).  In 
other  words,  no  letters,  or  other  informal  ap- 
plications will  be  accepted. 

When  an  application  is  made  by,  or  for.  a 
relative  or  dependent,  the  original  and  the 
official  copy,  plus  all  documentary  evidence 
required  are  mailed  to  the  Office  of  Depend- 
ency Benefits,  213  Washington  Street.  Newark, 
N.  J.  The  applicant's  copy  is  retained  by  the 
applicant.  Application  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  above  address. 

In  filling  out  the  application,  a  typewriter 
should  be  used.  If  possible.  If  not,  the  ap- 
plicant should  print  legibly — in   Ink. 

Every  question  must  be  answered.  If  a  cer- 
tain question  is  not  applicable  to  the  case, 
"None  "  should  be  written  after  the  question. 

Documentary  proof  which  mtisf  accompany 
applicction 

If  application  is  made  by  a  person  other 
than  the  soldier,  the  following  documentary 
proof  must  accompany  the  application. 
However,  If  application  Is  made  by  the  sol- 
dier, he  may  have  up  to  6  months  from  the 
date  of  filing  the  application  in  which  to 
furnish  such  documentary  proof  to  the  Al- 
lowance and  Allotment  Branch,  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Date  of  birth   of  minors  who  are  under   18 
years  of  age 

(a)  A  certified  copy  of  the  public  record  of 
birth  or  church  record  of  baptism. 

(b)  If  (a)  cannot  be  produced,  an  explana- 
I    lion  and  an  affidavit  fiom  physician  or  mid- 
wife in  attendance  at  birth. 

(c)  If  (a)  or  (b)  cannot  be  produced,  the 
affidavits  of  two  or  more  disinterested  per- 
sons stating  their  ages  and  the  name,  date, 
and  place  of  birth  of  the  person  whose  date  of 
birth  Is  being  established  and  stating  that  to 
the  best  of  their  own  knowledge  such  person 
is  the  child  of  such  parents,  naming  the 
parents. 

(d)  If  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  cannot  be  produced, 
an  explanation  why,  and  other  evidence  such 
as  family  Bible,  church,  naturalization,  immi- 
gration or  hospital  records,  abstracts  of  pass- 
ports, or  Insurance  policies,  and  so  forth,  pro- 
vided it  is  properly  certified  as  a  true  copy 
of  the  original  by  a  notary  public  or  similar 
official  and  supported  by  documents  such  as 
affidavits  from  disinterested  persons. 

rroof  of  marriage  to  soldier 

(a)  A  duly  certified  copy  of  the  public  or 
church  record. 

(b)  If  (B)  cannot  be  produced,  an  explana- 
tion and  an  affidavit  of  the  clergyman  or 
magistrate  who  officiated.  _ 

(c)  If  (b)  cannot  be  procured,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  original  marriage  certificate  or  a 
certified    photostatic   copy    accompanied    by 


proof  of  Its  genuineness  and  the  authority  of 
the  person  to  perform  the  marriage. 

(d)  If  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  cannot  be  procured, 
then  the  affidavit  of  two  or  more  eyewitnesses 
to  the  ceremony. 

(e)  In  Jurisdiction  where  common-law 
marriages  are  recognized,  proof  may  be  estab- 
lished by  affidavit  of  one  or  txDth  parties  to 
the  marriage,  if  hv'ng,  supplemented  by  affi- 
davits of  two  or  more  witnesses  who  know 
that  the  parties  lived  together  as  htisbnnd 
and  wife  and  were  so  recognized,  and  stating 
how  long  to  their  knowledge  such  relation- 
ship continued. 

Adopttcm  of  a  minor  under  18  by  the  soldier 

or  previous  adoption   of   the   soldier   by  a 

foster  parent 

A  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  court 
which  legalized  the  adoption,  or  certified  copy 
of  order  of  adoption  from  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction. 

Illegitimate  child  of  a  soldier 

Certified  copy  of  court  decree  adjudging 
soldier  to  be  putative  father  of  child,  or  of 
court  order  requiring  him  to  contribute  to 
child's  support,  or  soldier's  written  acknowl- 
edgment under  oath  that  he  Is  the  father  of 
the  child. 
Change  of  nam,e  of  a  dependent  of  the  soldier 

(a)  A  certified  copy  of  decree  of  the  court 
order  or  other  court  record  effecting  such 
change  of  name. 

(b)  Affidavit  from  two  disinterested  per- 
sons setting  fcrth  the  facts  and  the  cause  for, 
and  circumstances  concerning  the  change  of 
name,  in  States  which  do  not  require  a  court 
order  or  record. 

Div>orce  of  former  wife  of  the  soldier:  Separa- 
tion or  jnaintenance  concerning  vnfe.  former 
wife,  or  children 

(a)  Certified  copy  of  the  divorce  decree 
from  the  court  in  which  such  decree  was 
awarded. 

(b)  Separation  or  maintenance  agreement 
concerning  wife,  former  wife,  or  childrer  to 
which  must  be  appended  an  affidavit  that  the 
same  Is  a  true  copy  in  all  respects  and  il 
still  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Guardianship  of  a  dependent  of  the  soldier 
Certified  copy  of  court  decree  and  certifica- 
tion by  clerk  of  the  court  that  the  guardian 
60  appointed  is  now  performing  his  duty  as 
such. 

Mental  or  physical  defects 
Affidavit  that  unmarried  child,  grandchild, 
brother,  or  sister,  if  over  eighteen  (18)  years 
of  age.  is  incapable  of  self-support  by  reason 
of  mental  or  physical  defects,  corroborated 
by  affidavit  of  licensed  physician  or  psy- 
chiatrist. 

Relationship  of  parent  {In  loco  parentis) 
Affidavit  of  two  (2)  disinterested  persons  of 
facts  showing  that  dependent  stood  in  Icco 
parentis  to  soldier  for  1  year  or  more  immedi- 
ately prior  to  his  Induction  or  enlistment 
Into  service:  degree  of  control  exercised  over 
enlisted  man  should  be  Indicated. 
Dependency  {class  B) 
Proof  of  status  by  affidavits  of  at  least  two 
reputable,  disinterested  persons  attesting  to 
the  relationship  and  dependency  of  the  rel- 
ative to  the  soldier  Is  required.  Each  person 
making  an  affidavit  should  show  his  stattis 
with  respect  to  the  claimant  or  applicant, 
and  in  what  manner  he  learned  the  facts  to 
which  he  has  sworn  and  subscribed.  The 
affidavit  should  also  contain  the  home  or 
business  address  of  the  person  making  the 
affidavit.  Photostatic  copies  of  documentary 
evidence,  like  any  other  true  copies,  will  be 
accepted  if  properly  certified  as  to  their  au- 
thenticity. 

Allowance     and     allotment — Navy.     Marint 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
While  the  above  specifically  refers  to  sol- 
diers, it  is  equally  applicable  to  members  of 


I 


uiiquesiiuiiuuiy,  me  mosi  ouisianaing  rec- 
ord with  legard  to  civilian  defense  was  made 
by  tTie  Washington  Central  Labor  Union. 
v.hlch  Is  sponsoring  this  rally,  when  it  raised 
nio'e  than  $130,000  in  contributions  from 
American  Federation  oX  Labor  workers  in  this 


ALLOWANCE  AND  ALLOTMENT — ARMT 

Under  the  new  Servicemen's  Dependents 
Allowance  Act  of  1942.  which  the  President 
signed  on  June  23.  1942.  allowances  are  pro- 
vided for  the  wives  and  children,  and  certain 


order  to  fje  eligible  for  a  fiimily  allowitnce. 
In  class  B  are  the  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  grandchildren  of  the  soldier.  Class  B 
dependents  must  be  dependent  upon  the  sol- 
dier for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  sup- 
port In  order  to  be  ^Igible. 
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the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard, 
In  the  same  pay  grades,  except  that  applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of 
Supples  and  Accounts.  Field  Service  Division, 
Navy  Department,  Euclid  Avenue  £.t  Thir- 
teenth. Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOVERNMENT   LIFE     (CONVERTED  I    INSTTRANCB 

Persons  now  In  our  armed  forces  who 
served  during  Wrrld  Wrtr  No.  1  between  April 
6,  1917.  and  July  2.  1921.  and  who  are  In  good 
health  may  secure  insurance  ur.der  the  old 
War  Risk  Insurance  Act  as  amended. 

Where  it  is  possible  the  applicant  should 
obtain  Insurance  under  the  old  War  Risk  In- 
surance Act.  as  amended.  a.s  this  Act  provides 
for  the  payment  of  Insurance  benefits  should 
the  Insured  become  permanently  and  totally 
disabled;  that  is.  unable  to  follow  continu- 
ously a  substantially  gainful  occupation. 

Monthly  Installments  will  be  paid  in  the 
amount  of  $5  75  for  each  $1,000  Insurance. 
The  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  does 
not  carry  this  provision.  It  provides  only  for 
the  waiver  of  payments  of  premiums  over  the 
period  the  Insured  Is  totally  d:«abled 

Another  advantai^e  of  Ctoveriiinent  life 
(converted)  Insurance  is  that  the  class  of 
beneficiaries  is  not  limited.  Too.  in  the  event 
of  maturity  by  death  this  form  of  Insurance 
may  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum.  or  In  36  or  more 
montlily  installments. 

The  beneficiary  may  elect  to  receive  pay- 
ments tn  a  greater  but  not  lesser  number  of 
In.stallments  than  designated  by  the  insured. 

Veterans'  Administration  Forms  579  and 
579A  are  used  to  claim  maturity  by  reason  of 
permanent   and   total   dl.'^abillty 

In  case  of  death  a  formal  claim  shc;uld  not 
be  executed  until  receipt  of  form  and  instruc- 
tions from  the  Director  of  Insurance,  Veter- 
&ns'  Administration. 

NATIONAL    SERVICE    UFE    INSURANCE    AND    AITTO- 
MATIC  INSURANCE 

Part  I  of  Public,  No.  801,  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  as  approved  October  8,  1940,  and 
subsequently  amended,  affords  each  man 
entering  our  armed  forces  an  opportunity  to 
protect  hl9  dependents  by  purchasing  na- 
tional service  life  insurance. 

This  Insurance  may  be  secured  without 
physical  examination  If  applied  for  within 
120  days  after  entrance  Into  service.  After 
the  person  In  the  armed  forces  has  served 
for  more  than  120  days  the  application  must 
be  accompanied  by  physical  examination 
showing  good  health. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  less  than  half  of  the 
men  in  our  armed  forces  had  applied  for 
Insurance  prior  to  December  7.  1941.  Public, 
No.  360,  extended  the  time  for  applying  for 
Insurance,  and  also  protected  those  In  service 
on  December  20.  1941.  who  died  or  became 
totally  disabled  after  October  8.  1940.  with 
automatic  insurance  In  the  amount  of  $5,000 
until  April  19.  1942.  Tliose  entering  service 
after  December  20.  1941,  are  not  protected  by 
automatic  insurance 

This  automatic  Insurance  Is  payable  only 
to  tlie  following  permitted  classes: 

1.  To  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  Insured, 
If  living  and  while  unmarried. 

2  If  no  widow  or  widower  entitled  thereto, 
to  the  child  or  children  of  the  Insured,  If  liv- 
ing. In  equal  shares 

3  If  no  widow  or  widower  entitled  thereto, 
or  child,  to  the  dependent  mother  or  father. 
Including  loco  parentis,  of  the  Insured,  If 
living.  In  equal  shares. 

Following  the  enactment  of  Public.  No.  360, 
and  the  expiration  of  the  120  days,  it  became 
obvious  that  thousands  of  men  In  the  serv- 
ices had  no  insurance  protection  or  were  In- 
ad€quately  covered,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  were  overseas,  and  It  was  im- 
possible to  furnish  them  Insurance  applica- 
tions and  secure  the  necessary  examinations, 
r^plslaticn  to  provide  that  applications  be 
accepted  for  another  120  days  without  physi- 


cal examination  was  approved  on  April  12, 
1943.  as  Public  Law  No.  36.  All  persons  now 
m  our  armed  services  may  secure  this  protec- 
tion without  physical  examination  on  or  be- 
fore August  10.  1943.  Note:  In  no  case  does 
automatic  Insurance  protection  extend  be- 
yond April  19,  1942,  except  in  cases  where 
members  of  our  armed  forces  were  taken 
prisoner  or  otherwise  isolated  by  the  enemy 
prior  to  April  19.  1942. 

National  .■  ervlce  life  Insurance  Is  matur- 
able  only  by  death  of  the  In.'ured.  but 
premiums  may  be  waived  for  total  disability 
of  6  consecutive  months  or  more  occurring 
while  Insurance  Is  in  effect  and  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  60  years. 

Beneficiaries  are  limited  to:  Wife,  husband, 
child  (Includes  adopted  child,  step-child. 
Illegitimate  child i,  parents  (Includes  parents 
through  adoption  and  persons  who  stood  in 
loco  parentis  to  the  Insured  for  not  less  than 
1  year  prior  to  entry  Into  active  service*, 
brother  or  sister  (Including  those  of  the  half 
blood). 

The  Insured  may  designate  his  beneficiary 
or  bencflclaries  In  such  order  as  he  de.slres. 
If  tlie  tx-neflciary  eligible  to  take  payments  is 
under  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  insur- 
ance Is  matured  by  reason  of  death,  payment 
will  be  made  in  240  monthly  Installments  In 
the  amount  of  $5  51  for  each  $1,000  Insur- 
ance Where  the  beneficiary  Is  30  years  of 
ace  or  over  when  the  contract  matures,  pay- 
ment,s  are  made  at  the  rate  of  from  $3  97  per 
$1,000  at  the  age  of  30,  to  $9.61  per  $1,000 
at  age  85  Application  for  this  In.surance  is 
made  either  directly  through  the  service  agen- 
cies, or  on  contact  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Payments  of  premiums  may 
be  made  directly  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  deducted  from  the  service  pay 
roll. 

The  Insurance  Is  Issued  originally  on  the 
5-year  level  premium  term  plan,  with  the 
privilege  of  conversion  to  or  exchange  for 
policies  of  national  service  life  Insurance 
on  the  ordinary  life,  20-paymcnt  life,  or  30- 
payment  life  plan,  at  any  time  after  the 
5-year  level  premium  term  policy  has  been 
In  force  for  1  year  and  within  the  5-year 
term  period. 

In  no  case  will  Insurance  be  Issued  In 
excess  of  $10,000. 

Beneficiaries  of  national  service  life  In- 
surance do  not  have  a  ve.stcd  right  In  any 
installment  or  Installments  of  such  Insur- 
ance. 

Where  the  Insured  falls  to  name  a  bene- 
ficiary or  where  the  named  beneficiary  dies 
before  completion  of  payment  of  the  guar- 
anteed In.stallments  the  remaining  Install- 
ments are  paid  only  to  the  persfins  listed 
below.  In  order,  and  In  no  other  way: 

1.  Widow  or  wlc^ower  of  the  Insured. 

2  Child  or  children  of  the  Insured  (In- 
cluding adopted  children)  In  equal  shares. 

3.  Parent  or  parents  who  last  bore  such 
relationship  to  the  Insured  (Including  par- 
ent through  adoption  and  persons  who  stood 
In  loco  parentis  to  the  Insured  for  a  period 
of  not  le.s«  than  1  year  prior  to  entry  into 
active  service)    in  equal  shares. 

4  Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Insured  (In- 
cluding those  of  the  half  blood)  In  equal 
shares. 

Veterans'  Administration  Form  537  Is  used 
for  claiming  waiver  of  premium,  form  355 
for  claiming  death  benefit.  All  claims  are 
filed  with  Central  Office,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Washington,  D    C. 

Proof  of  age  and  relationship  Is  made  In 
the  same  manner  as  for  World  War  No.  1 
cases. 

Where  dependency  for  automatic  Insurance 
must  be  established.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Form  355A  should  be  used  and  presented 
to  the  Director  of  Insurance,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Washington.  D.  C.  Claim  for 
automatic  insurance  must  be  filed  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  within  1  year  from 


the  date  of  death  of  the  person  In  service 
or  from  July  11.  1942.  whichever  Is  the  later 
date  except  as  to  thore  who  are  mentally  or 
legally  Incompetent,  who  have  until  1  year 
following  removal  of   Incompetence. 

DECEASED   VETERANS   AND   THEIR   DEPENDENTS 

Burial 

When  a  soldier  dies  while  on  active  duty 
with  the  United  States  Army,  the  expenses 
Incident  to  preparation  of  his  remains  and 
transportation  to  the  place  designated  by  the 
legal  next  of  kin  are  borne  by  the  War  De- 
partment In  accordance  with  existing  regu- 
lations. 

After  the  remains  arrive  at  destination  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $50  may  be  allowed  for 
necessary  expenses  of  Interment — such  ex- 
penses to  Include  undertaker's  services,  cost 
of  grave  site,  opening  and  closing  of  grave, 
transportation  of  remains,  and  Immediate 
relatives,  to  the  cemetery,  and  services  of  a 
minister.  In  these  cases  the  fcllcwing  Is  the 
correct  procedure  to  be  followed: 

a  The  undertaker  rendering  services  Inci- 
dent to  the  Interment  of  the  remains  at 
destination  should  submit  this  Itemized  bill 
in  quadruplicate  to  the  Quarterma.'-ter  Gen- 
eral. War  Department.  Washington,  D  C  .  with 
a  certificate  on  each  copy  over  the  signature 
of  the  undertaker. 

b  If  the  relatives  pay  the  undertaker  for 
the  services  rendered,  the  person  paying  same 
should  address  a  letter  to  the  Quartermaster 
General.  War  Department,  Wa.'-hlngton.  D  C  , 
requesting  reimbursement  and  accompanying 
such  reque.st  with  an  Itemized  reeclpted  bill 
in  quadruplicate 

Upon  receipt  of  the  bill  In  the  Quartermas- 
ter Generals  Office  executed  in  either  of  the 
two  ways  described  above  you  may  rest  as- 
sured it  win  be  given  every  consideration  with 
a  view  to  payment  In  the  amount  allowed 
under  existing  regulations. 

Burial  for  veterans  who  die  in  Veterans'  Ad' 
jninistration   hospitals 

The  maximum  reimbursement  for  burial 
and  funeral  expenses  as  prescribi-d  by  the 
regulations  dealing  with  this  subject  Is  $100, 
but  a  special  provision  In  the  regulation 
dealing  with  hospltalizatltjn  and  domciliary 
care  permits  payment  of  transportation  for 
the  body  In  excess  of  this  amount  This  spe- 
cial provision  only  applies  when  the  veteran 
dies  while  receiving  hospitalization  or  domi- 
ciliary care.  In  such  Instances  transi>orta- 
tlon  Will  be  furnished  by  the  Government  to 
the  place  of  residence  or  nearest  national 
cemetery.  The  actual  allowance  for  embalm- 
ing, casket,  and  clothing  cannot  exceed  $80 
when  the  body  Is  to  be  shipped  from  a  vet- 
erans hospital  or  home.  The  remaining  $20 
Is  available  for  secondary  service  In  the 
event  relatives  or  friends  desire  burial  at  a 
place  more  distant  than  place  of  residence 
it  will  be  neces.sary  for  them  to  pay  excess 
cost  of  transportation  In  advance.  This  Is 
applicable  to  veterans  of  all  wars.  Including 
World  War  No  2.  and  those  serving  In  time 
of  peace. 

Burial  alloumnce 

An  allowance  'or  burial  under  certain  con- 
ditions is  made  for  all  honorably  discharged 
war  veterans  A  flag  to  drape  the  casket  of 
any  honorablj^  discharged  veteran  shall  al.so 
be  furnished  upon  application.  After  burial 
it  Is  given  to  the  next  of  kin.  A  flag  may  be 
secured  from  any  Veterans'  Administration 
Facility  or  post  office  designated  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  following  requirements  are  necessary 
to  secure  burial  allowance: 

1.  Honorable  dl.scharge  from  war  service. 

2.  Serv'Ice  In  the  World  War  between  April 
6.  1917.  and  November  11,  1918:  except  If  vet- 
erans served  In  Russia  before  April  2,  1920 

3.  Service  for  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans between  April  21.  1898,  and  July  4, 
1902.     This   has    been    extended    to   July    15, 


No  wife  but  3  children... o;« 

No  wife  but  4  children. 72 

No  wife  but  6  children 82 

Divorced  wife ---     *2 

(The  total  allowance  payable  to  a  divorced 
wife  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  alimony 


(b)  II  (B)  cannot  oe  proauceu,  au  cijjiuiin- 
tlcn  and  an  affidavit  of  the  clergyman  or 
magistrate  who  officiated.  __ 

(c)  If  (b)  cannot  be  procured,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  original  marriage  certificate  or  a 
certified    photostatic   copy    accompanied    by 


tnenticity. 

Allowance     and     allotment — Navy.     Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
While  the  above  specifically  refers  to  sol- 
diers, it  la  equally  applicable  to  members  of 
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1903,   for   those    who   aerved    In    the    Moro 
Province. 

4    Service  after  Decemtier  6,  1941 

The  amount  (wyable  .s  $100  which  covers 
burial,  general  expenses,  and  transportation 
of  the  body. 

No  deduction  is  made  from  the  sum  al- 
lowed l>ecaus«  of  contributions  toward 
funeral  and  burial  made  by  a  Bute  or  other 
political  subdivision,  union,  fraternal  organl- 
Eatlon.  but  aggregate  of  all  sums  allowed 
shall  not  exceed  the  actual  cost. 

Veterans'  Administration  Form  530  is  used 
to  claim  this  benefit  This  claim  should  be 
executed  by  the  undertaker  If  the  bill  U  un- 
paid. If  paid.  It  should  be  executed  by  the 
person  who  defrayed  the  funeral  expenses. 
It  should  l>e  accompanied  by  form  P-121  In 
duplicate.  These  'claims  should  be  filed 
through  the  National  Service  Bureau. 

Ncmt. — Burial  claims  must  be  filed  within  3 
years  after  the  veteran's  death  and  If  claim 
is  not  complete  when  filed,  the  Veterans* 
AdminlstraUon  will  advise  claimant  as  to 
e%idenoe  needed  for  compleUon.  II  the  re- 
quired evidence  Is  not  filed  within  1  yeal 
from  date  of  request  the  claim  will  be  dis- 
allowed. 

FtTBLIC  UIW  NO.   10,  srVEJfTT-EICHTH  CONGRESS. 

GRANTS     WARTIME     BUUIAL     BENEFITS    TO    VET- 
ERANS or  woaLD  WAR  WO.  a 
Burial  flags 

These  are  furnlehed  as  indicated  In  the 
articles  on  burial  for  soldiers  who  die  In  serv- 
ice and  burial  allowance. 

Death  gratuity 

Upon  death  while  on  active  duty  and  not 
the  result  of  own  misconduct  of  a  member 
of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard,  there  may  be  payable  a  sum  equal  to 
e  months'  pay  at  the  rate  allowable  at  time 
of  death.  This  is  known  as  the  fl  months* 
death  gratuity. 

Army:  Payable  to  the  widow  and  if  there  Is 
no  widow  to  the  child  or  children;  if  there  be 
no  widow  or  child  to  any  other  dependent 
relative  of  such  officer  or  enlisted  man  pre- 
viously designated  by  him. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral says:  "I  conclude  that  limiting  the  pay- 
ment 'to  any  other  dependent  relative — pre- 
viously designated'  who  has  an  insurable  in- 
terest in  the  life  of  the  deceased  will  more 
fully  give  effecrto  the  intent,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  and  object,  of  the  status  than  to  re- 
quire a  showing  of  actual  dependency,  even 
to  a  limited  degree,  of  any  relative  previously 
designated" 

It  is  held  that  the  mother,  father,  brother. 
or  sister  have  an  insurable  Interest  arul  that 
more  distant  relations  must  prove  an  Insur- 
able  Interest   to   be  eligible   to  receive   this 

benefit.  ^     ^^ 

Claims  for  this  benefit  are  presented  to  the 
Gratuity  Pay  Section,  Finance  Office,  United 
SUtes  Army.  Washington.  D.  C.  on  forms 
furnished  by  that  department. 

Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard: 
Payable  to  the  widow,  and  If  there  Is  no 
widow  to  the  child  or  children,  and  If  there 
be  no  widow  or  child,  to  any  other  dependent 
relative  previously  designated,  or  if  no  one 
in  the  designated  classes,  to  any  grandparent, 
parent,  sister,  or  brother  shown  to  be  actu- 
ally dependent  upon  the  deceased. 

As  to  those  in  the  "previously  designated" 
classifications  the  rule  set  forth  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  the  same  as  for  the  Army 
but  as  to  the  latter  classifications  there  must 
be  proof  of  both  insurable  Interest  and  ac- 
tual dependency. 

Clainis  for  this  benefit  arc  presented  to  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  snd  Accounts,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C  .  upon  forms 
furnished  by  that  office. 

MEDICAL    CARE    WHILE    ON    LEAVE 

Army  per.sonnel  on  leave  for  24  hours  or 
less  who  require  medical  attention  may  ar- 


range for  the  naoeasary  civilian  attention  at 
Government  expense  either  throxigh  their 
commanding  officer  or  as  individuals.  If  the 
original  leave  was  granted  for  more  than  24 
hotirs,  it  is  impOBBible  to  secure  reimburse- 
ment for  civlllui  medical  care.  However, 
such  individuals  may  receive  medical  care 
from  any  Armr  post  or  station  or  any  Gov- 
ernment hospital  or  dispensary.  Such  Indi- 
viduals or  iooieone  for  them  should  imme- 
diately report  all  facts  relating  to  the  Injury 
or  Illness  requiring  hospital  care  to  the  sur- 
geon's office  of  the  proper  service  command. 
The  report  should  contain  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  case  signed  by  the  attending 
physician. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  on  leave 
are  not  entiUed  to  civilian  medical  care  at 
Government  expense.  Such  personnel  shoxild 
report  to  their  commanding  officer  or  the 
nearest  naval  or  Marine  Corps  station  or  naval 
hospital. 

Coast  Guard  personnel  on  leave  who  are 
beyond  reach  of  regularly  estabUshed  relief 
facilities  are  not  entitled  to  medical  care  at 
Government  expense.  Dependente  of  Coast 
Guardsmen  may  be  given  out-patient  care  at 
marine  hospitals  and  some  Public  Health 
Service  relief  stations.  Note:  Since  Novem- 
ber 2,  1941,  the  Coast  Guard  has  operated 
under  the  Navy. 

AKMT  KMEBGENCT  aiXIEF 

The  Army  has  made  special  provisions  for 
soldiers  whose  families  might  otherwise  suffer 
hardships  before  the  fir«t  family  allowances 
are  paid.  However,  there  are  a  number  of 
private  service  organizations  throughout  the 
country  which  are  giving  help  to  soldiers 
families  who  are  suffering  hardship  because  of 
the  soldiers'  military  service.  For  example, 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  local  chapters  in 
over  3  400  cities  and  towns,  and  additional 
branches  In  many  more  villages.  The  Amiy 
Emergency  Relief  has  a  section  officer  In  al- 
most every  Army  post  and  camp,  and  a 
branch  officer  In  every  service  command  head- 
quarters.   

NAVT   RELIEF   SOCIETT 

Members  of  the  naval  ser^'ices  or  their  fam- 
ilies in  need  of  emergency  financial  assistance 
may  secure  help  by  application  to  the  Navy 
relief  organization  at  the  navy  yards  or  naval 
training  station,  and  the  naval  air  stations. 
If  they  are  not  conveniently  near  any  such 
station,  they  should  apply  for  such  aid  from 
the  Navy  Relief  Society  through  their  local 
Red  Cross. 

CIVIL   RELIEF 

This  law  Is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
life  insurance  and  property  rights  of  those 
in  the  active  military  service. 

It  does  not  relieve  one  of  his  legal  obliga- 
tions or  fulfillment  of  contracts:  however.  It 
Is  effective  when  abUity  to  meet  obligations 
Is  impaired  through  service  In  the  armed 
forces.  . 

Generally,  protection  Is  afforded  against 
eviction  or  distresc  for  nonpayment  of  rent, 
against  taking  undue  advantage  of  one  in 
service  in  court  proceedings,  in  foreclosure  of 
mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust,  and  against  as- 
sessment of  penalties  because  of  inability  to 
pay  taxes,  et  cetera. 

It  also  affords  protection  through  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  against  lapsation  of 
commercial  life-insurance  contracts.  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Form  380  should  be 
available  at  all  military  and  naval  posts  and 
is  used  to  secure  such  protection 

All  matters  affecting  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty rights  should  be  referred  promptly  to 
competent  local  attorneys  for  assistance  and 
advice 

MISSTNG   IN   ACnON 

Public  Law  No.  490,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, March  7,  1942,  provides  that  when  any 
person  In  active  service  is  officially  reported 
as  missing.  In  action,  interned  In  a  neutral 
country,  or  captured  by  an  enemy  shall,  while 


■o  afaaent,  be  entitled  to  receive  or  hava 
eiwllted  to  his  account  all  pay  and  allowances 
to  vrtilch  be  was  entitled  at  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  such  absence.  This  protects  al- 
lotments for  support  <rf  dependents  and  In- 
surance premiums.  It  also  permits  allow- 
ances for  members  of  family  even  though  the 
missing  person  may  not  have  made  provisions 
for  same. 

Inquiries  as  to  Army  cases  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Adjutant  General.  United 
States  Army.  Washington.  D  C.  and  Navy 
cases  to  the  Bureau  of  Navy  f»ersonnel.  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Many  inquiries  are  received  by  Congress- 
men as  to  individuals  whose  whereabouts 
are  unknown.  We  cannot  give  this  informa- 
tion. The  service  department  concerned  in- 
variably notifies  next  of  kin  when  a  man  Is 
reported  killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  before 
the  facts  are  released  to  anyone  el^.  and 
gives  all  information  available. 

VETESANS  AFTER  DI6CHARCX 

Pensions 
There  Is  no  provision  at  the  present  time 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of 
World  War  No  2  except  for  service-connected 
disability. 

Service  connection  is  established  under 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a>.  Part  II,  which 
is  more  restrictive  than  are  the  laws  and 
regulations  allowing  comjjensation  to  World 
War  veterans. 

However,  full  wartime  rates  are  payable 
under  Public  Law  No.  356.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  effective  December  19,  1941. 

The  Injury  or  disease  causing  disability  or 
death  must  have  been  incurred  In  line  of 
duty,  otherwise,  service  connection  cannot 
be  allowed. 

Misconduct  or  discharge  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions  is  an  absolute  bar 
against  the  payment  of  pension. 

The  dedsions  of  the  '.7ar  and  Navy  Depwirt- 
ments  as  to  line  of  duty  or  nUscoruluct  are 
not  completely  binding  upon  the  Veterans* 
Administration  as  these  terms  are  defined  for 
pension  purposes  by  Public  Law  No  648.  Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress,  June  16,  1938. 

There  are  no  presumptions  of  <>ervice  con- 
nection, but  there  is  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion of  sound  condition  at  enlistment  after 
6  months  or  more  of  active  military  service, 
which  may  be  rebutted  either  by  facts  or 
medical  Judgment 

Veterans'  Administration  Form  526  Is  used 
to  claim  disabihty  pension  and  should  be  filed 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
office  having  Jurisdiction  over  place  of  resi- 
dence. When  a  proper  claim  was  filed  'n- 
cldent  with  discharge  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
file  a  new  claim. 

Pensions  are  payable  only  under  the  1933 
rating  schedule  on  evaluations  of  10  percent 
or  multiples  thereof,  plus  statutes  allowance 
m  certain  cases.  No  additional  disability 
pension  Is  payable  for  or  on  account  of  de- 
pendents. 

Disability  Incurred  before  December  7.  1941. 
with  discharge  thereafter,  Is  pensionable  at 
peacetime  rates  unless  there  was  an  asgrava- 
tlon  of  the  disability  after  December  7,  1941, 
or  unless  the  disability  was  "a  direct  r-sult 
of  armed  conflict,  or  while  engaged  in  extra 
hazardous  service.  Including  Fuch  service 
under  conditions  simulating  war*  (Public. 
No.  359,  77th  Cong.). 

HOSPITALIZATION  AND  DOMICILIARY  CAEI 

Public  Law  No.  10,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  March  17.  1943.  extends  fuU 
hospitalization  privileges  on  the  same  ba«l» 
as  veterans  of  other  wars,  to  "any  person 
who  served  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
senlce  of  the  United  States  on  or  after  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  and  before  the  termination 
of  hcstllitles  or  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress:  Provided,  That  the  term  "ac- 
tive military  or  naval  service.'  as  used  hPrein, 
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shall  Include  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Ccrps.  Women's  Re- 
serve cf  the  Navy  and  Mr.rinc  Corps,  and  the 
Women's  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard."  Ap- 
proved March  17,  1943. 

PAT     AND     ALLOWANCE     Dl'E     AT     DEATH 

All  claims  for  pay  and  allowances  due  to  a 
serviceman  at  time  of  deat'n  in  the  active 
service  ere  settled  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Oaicc.  Washington,  D    C. 

These  claims  must  be  over  the  personal 
signature  of  the  next  cf  kin  or  legal  repre- 
sentative cf  the  deceased. 

HEADSTONES 

Upon  application  to  the  Quartermaster 
General,  United  States  Army.  Washington, 
D.  C,  headstones  will  be  furnished  for  un- 
marked graves  of  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  Army  nurses  who  served  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States  (including  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  service  with  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America),  whether  regular  or  volunteer,  and 
whether  they  died  in  the  service  or  after 
muster  out  or  after  honorable  discharge  The 
headstones  for  Civil  and  Spanish  War  are  of 
American  white  marb'.e,  39  inches  long.  12 
Inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick;  for  the  World 
War.  42  inches  long.  4  Inches  thick,  and  13 
Inches  wide.  Headstone  will  be  shipped 
freight  prepaid  by  the  Government,  only  to 
the  nearest  station  or  steamboat  landing. 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  marker 
there  Is  authorized  a  flat  marlcer  24  Inches 
long.  12  Inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick. 
Placed  flush  with  the  ground.  Inscription 
will  be  placed  parallel  to  the  greatest  dimen- 
sion on  the  stone  and  will  consist  of  the  full 
name  of  the  veteran,  the  State  from  which 
he  came,  his  rank,  regiment,  and  date  of 
death.  There  will  be  no  religiotis  or  other 
emblems  or  shield  on  this  marker. 

The  Issuance  of  bronze  markers  was  also 
authorized,  but  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
bronze  and  the  need  for  same  in  our  war 
effort  their  use  has  been  discontinued. 

WOMF.V    VETERANS 

Members  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Nurse 
Corps  are  entitled  to  disability  pension  on 
the  same  basis  a.s  male  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps, 
the  Women's  Reserve  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the  Coast 
Guard  are  not  yet  covered  by  the  pension  laws, 
and  disability  and  death  claims  for  tliese 
units  are  handled  by  the  United  States  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Commls.slon.  385  M.td- 
Ison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  The  WAVES, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Nurse  Corps,  are  entitled  to  national  service 
life  Insurance,  while  the  W.AAC  s  are  nut. 
Under  Public  Law  No.  10,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  members  of  the  WA.AC  s.  WAVES. 
SPARS,  and  Marine  Corps  Au.xiliary  Reserve 
are  eligible  to  hospitalization  benefits  on  the 
same  basis  as  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 

'•Public,  No.  16,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
amended  Veterans  Regulation  No,  1  (ai.  as 
amended,  to  provide,  among  other  things, 
'that  any  person  who  served  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  at  any  time  after 
I>»cember  6,  1941,  and  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  war.  wlio  is  lionorably 
discharged  therefrom  and  who  has  a  dis- 
ability incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  ^uch 
service  for  which  a  pension  is  payable  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, or  would  be  but  for  the  receipt  of 
retirement  pay.  and  Is  in  need  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
such  disability,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  lo  fit 


him  for  employment  consistent  with  the  de- 
gree of  disablement.'  " 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  borne  In  mind,  in  ap- 
plying tlie  jibove  dehnition,  that  there  is  a 
clear  di.stlnction  between  average  Impairment 
In  earning  capacity  for  pension  purposes  and 
a  vocational  handicap  requiring  vocational  re- 
habilitation to  overcome  the  handicap.  A 
person  who  is  totally  disabled  on  the  basis  of 
average  impairment  in  earning  capacity  may 
neverthele.ss  be  fully  able  to  secure  and  pur- 
sue employment  in  some  occupation  lor 
which  he  is  well  qualified.  Conversely,  a  per- 
son who  has  a  very  slight  pensionable  dis- 
ability may.  on  account  of  peculiar  relation- 
ships existing  between  specitied  sklll.s  and  his 
occupational  experience,  have  a  vocational 
handicap  which  wovild  require  vocational  re- 
habilitation to  overcome  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  unemployment  is  not 
necessarily  an  Indication  that  a  vocational 
handicap  exists,  nor  Is  employment  alone 
sufficient  to  support  a  determination  that  no 
vocational  handicap  exists.  Merc  temporary 
employment,  the  tenure  of  which  may  be 
dubious  or  whicli  is  not  suitable  for  tlie  in- 
dividual, or  c::)mparable  with  his  education, 
occupational  training,  and  skill.  Is  not  In- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  a  vocational 
handicap.  A  disabled  person  may  be  able 
to  follow  occupations  not  comparable  with 
the  occupation  pursued  prior  to  service  and 
still  have  a  vocational  handicap.  By  com- 
parable is  m.eant,  substantially  similar  or  on 
a  parity  with  regard  to  remuneration,  per- 
manence of  employment  opportunities  for 
advancement,  and  environment.  When,  how- 
ever, the  disabled  person's  best  interests  will 
be  served  by  seeking  and  pursuing  employ- 
ment for  which  he  is  qualified,  that  is,  when 
this  offers  a  suitable  career,  it  may  not  be 
held  tliat  a  vocational  handicap  exists. 

Application  for  vocational  training  should 
be  made  on  Veterans'  Administration  Form 
1900.  which  may  be  secured  from  any  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  office,  or  from 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  can  be  addressed 
simply  in  care  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.  C. 
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HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF    WI-SCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdcijj,  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  -WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  reniark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followini,'  editorial 
from  tlio  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
May  28,  1943: 

TOO  MANY  ELEVENTH   HOURS 

This  business  of  being  repeatedly  rescued  at 
the  eleventh  hour  and  fifty-ninth  minute 
from  the  disasters  of  a  major  strike  Isn't 
good  enough.  The  American  people  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  like  the  heroine  In  the  play 
who  wearied  of  being  carried  down  the  fire- 
man's ladder  Just  before  the  hou.se  collapsed. 
The  public  is  plainly  glad  that  the  Akron 
rublxr  workers  have  heeded  President  Roose- 
velt s  demand  to  return  to  work,  but  Is  In- 
clined to  ask.  'How  many  times  have  we 
got  to  go  through  this?" 

It  Is  time  the  United  States  had  a  clear- 
cut  policy  on  wartime  strikes.  So  far  the 
President    by    leaping    from    emergency    to 


emergency  has  staved  off  any  long  large- 
fcale  stoppage.  But  aside  from  the  damage 
done  by  tension  and  bitterness,  there  luvs 
been  loss  of  production,  not  small  In  the  coal 
mines  and  estimated  at  $18,000,000  In  the 
rubber  walkout.  If  Mr  Roosevelt  can't  find 
something  better  than  these  hair-raising  last- 
minute  rescues.  Congress  should  attempt  to 
bring  some  order  into  a  chaotic  and  explosive 
labor  situation. 

Many  people  believe  strikes  should  ."=imply 
be  outlawed.  Action  In  that  direction  Is 
certainly  coming  closer.  Union  leaders  and 
members  might  give  it  more  attention — or 
at  le;\st  earlier  attention— than  a  replaying 
of  the  President's  stock  appeal  to  go  back 
to  work. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  to  Jar  workers 
out  of  the  habit  of  striking.  Tliey  may  feel 
they  haven't  any  other  way  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  case  or  getting  action.  But 
when  men  strike  because  one  of  their  num- 
ber hasn't  botiQ:ht  enough  ^'ar  bonds  or  be- 
cau.'se  their  tinion  has  Increa.sed  the  due.s — 
seemin<^ly  Incredible,  but  actual  cases — a  na- 
tion at  war  has  pot  to  call  a  halt.  Public 
opinion — and  certainly  the  opinion  of  men 
whose  working  hours  are  set  by  the  bugle — 
will  soon  force  some  sharper  restraints  on 
strikes. 

But  Just  passing  a  law  will  not  solve  the 
fund.-'mental  trouble — which  Is  a  falure  to 
feel  the  necessity  for  sacrificing  to  win  the 
war.  This  affects  the  public  and  Congress  as 
well  as  labor  and  the  administration.  It  is 
seen  In  profiteering  and  gas  chl.«;eUng,  In 
black  markets  and  in  Just  plain  apathy  as 
well  as  in  strikes.  The  bombs  are  nut  falling 
on  American  cities,  the  enemy  Isn't  visible 
at  the  border. 

This  attitude  bears  very  directly  on  the 
problem  of  strikes  because  It  Is  the  attitude 
which  has  prevented  more  effective  action 
against  inflation.  And  the  rl.'.e  In  living  cost."? 
is  the  fire  which  puts  steam  behind  workers' 
demands.  Congress  particularly  has  been  lax 
in  failing  to  draw  off  surplus  buying  power  by 
higher  taxes  and  h,as  undermined  price  con- 
trols. It  could  remove  much  of  the  pressure 
for  strikes  by  action  to  curb  Inflation. 

When  a  show-down  comes  workers  seem  to 
realize  that  the  war  comes  ahead  of  wages. 
They — and  every  other  .section  of  the  com- 
munity— should  look  a  bit  further  ahead 
and  without  coming  to  the.  brink  of  action 
that  endangers  the  national  effort,  recognize 
that  this  Is  war. 


Any  Wage  Booit  Ii  Inflationary 
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HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tncsdau.  June  1,  1913 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Mav  23 
1943: 

ANY    WAGE   BOOST    IS   INFLATIONARY 

An  emergency  board  of  the  national  rail- 
way labor  panel  has  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  8  cents  an  hour  for  the  million 
employees  outside  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
The  men  had  asked  for  an  Increase  of  20 
cents,  with  a  70-ccnt  minimum.  The  8  cents 
award  is  beyond  the  Little  Steel  formula,  but 
represents,  in  the  words  (jf  the  board,  the 
"minimura       nonlnflatlonary       »dju£trnent 
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necessary  to  correct  gross  Inequities  and  to 
aid  In  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war." 
In  the  coal  situation,  the  War  Labor  Board, 
turning  down  the  miners'  plea  for  a  $3  a 
day  Increase,  directed  resumption  of  nego- 
tiations between  miners  and  operators  on  a 
new  basis.  A  program  to  guide  negotiations 
was  set  up.  looking  to  a  probable  increase 
of  about  »1  in  daily  pay.  Here  again  Little 
Bteel  was  Ignored— pay  will  be  raised  by 
plugging  loopholes  in  the  6-day  week,  by 
adopting  a  portal  to  portal  workday,  by  In- 
creajslng  vacation  payments,  and  by  directing 
the  companies  to  luruish  tools  and  safely 
equipment  now  paid  for  by  the  workers. 

Both  settlements  are  admittedly  of  an 
emergency  nature.  They  permit  wage  ad- 
vances for  men  who  have  already  had  adjust- 
ments under  the  Little  Steel  rule,  but  whose 
pay  is  still  below  prevailing  rates  at  this 
time.  Both  are  to  aid  "in  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war  "  The  combined  effect  of 
the  two  will,  nevcrthele.'js.  be  to  raise  pay 
rolls  and  thus  increa.se  costs  by  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  annually.  The  effect 
will  be  definitely,  thciigh  perhaps  mildly,  in- 
flationary. This  I?  a  thing  always  to  be  kept 
In  mind  In  appraL'^lng  wage  advances. 

There  was  a  time,  long  since  past,  when 
the  country  could  have  avoided  these  up- 
swings. If  at  that  time  prices,  wages,  and 
other  forms  of  goods  and  labor  exchange  had 
been  frozen,  nobody  would  have  benefited 
much  or  lost  much  becau.ee  of  a  war  economy. 
No  deep-rooted  abuse  would  have  been  rem- 
edied. No  relative  position  would  have  been 
changed  Every  adjustment  would  have 
awaited  the  end  of  the  war  Inflation  would 
have  been  held  to  a  rock-bottom  minimum. 

The  administration,  worried  by  labor  on 
one  side  and  by  agriculture  on  the  other, 
missed  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  this 
freezing  Instead,  it  permitted  prices  (espe- 
cially agricultural  prices)  to  rise  It  encour- 
aged high  overtime  pay  and  approved  basic- 
pay  adjustments,  to  draw  men  and  women 
from  idleue.-^s  Into  work  and  to  persuade 
workers  In  unessential  lines  to  switch  over 
to  war  work  The  result  was  the  creation  of 
new  inequalities,  of  new  inequities,  in  both 
the  price  and  wage  fields 

AdJUBtmenta  have  been  going  on  ever 
,lnce — adjustments  uniformly  upward  un- 
til price  roll-backs  with  subsidy  backing  (but 
without  corresponding  wage  roll -backs) 
came  into  th«  plcttire.  Our  present  policy. 
as  exemplified  in  the  railroad  and  mine  rul- 
ings is  one  of  controlled  or  slowed-down  In- 
flation. Apparently  this  policy  will  \>e  carried 
on  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  period.  It 
Will  not  stop  inflation.  It  will  merely  hold 
Inflation  in  check. 

Perhaps  there  Is  no  sulUble  alternative 
to  this  policy  at  this  time,  but  that  does  not 
excuse  its  proponents  for  calling  It  non- 
Inflationary.  Every  rise  in  price,  every  In- 
crease in  wages,  no  matter  how  small  in 
•Ither  case,  is  definitely  and  positively  infla- 
tionary. When  these  increases  are  held  in 
Check  by  slow  motion  processes,  the  upward 
swings  are  less  frequent  and  less  violent. 
There  Is  safely,  if  nothing  else,  in  that. 

The  kind  of  inflationary  spiral  now  In 
effect  possibly  can  go  on  year  after  year  until 
the  end  of  the  war  without  danger  of  ruinous 
Inflation— provided  the  war  does  not  last  too 
many  years,  and  provided  the  program  Itself 
can  be  held.  If  more  direct  remedies  having 
been  eschewed,  this  controlled  inflation  aids 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  so  effectively 
that  years  are  cut  off  the  duration  of  hos- 
tilities, then  there  has  been  economic  gain 
In  addition  to  the  manpower  gain  which  is 
sure  to  come  from  a  ahortened  war. 

The  point  ts,  having  granted  some  raises 
we  are  in  for  more.  Inflationary  processes 
lead  to  more  inflationary  processes.  Wages 
up  a  little  here  and  there,  prices  up  to  match; 
new  Inequities  to  be  met,  with  adjvatments 
to  adjust  the  other  adjustments. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torials from  the  Cleveland  Press; 

[From   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Press  of   April 

19. 1943] 

OiH£R  States  With  Surpluses  Cut  Budgets — 

Ohio's  Boosted 

(By    Richard    L.    Maher) 

Ohio  has  between  $45,000,000  and  WO  000.- 

000    in   excess   tax   money    lying   idle    in   its 

treasury. 

The   amount   depends   upon   the    way    you 
figure  and  what  figures  you  accept. 
That's  quite  a  tidy  sum,  you  say. 
But— 

California  has  a  $90,000,000  surplus, 
Illinois  has  a  $62,800,000  cash  balance. 
New  York  has  $69,000,000  in  Its  treasury. 
Indiana,  to  the  west,  has  $26,390,000  in  its 
till. 

Kentucky,  to  the  south,  has  $7,705,000 
surplus. 

Pennsylvania,  to  the  east,  ended  1942  with 
Its  books  even — but  estimates  that  its  tax 
collections  during  the  next  2  years  will  run 
$80,000,000  above  Its  needs, 

Ohio's  surplus  Is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently used  arguments  for  the  nomination 
of  John  W.  Brlcker.  the  Buckeye  State  Gov- 
ernor, for  President  at  the  next  G.  O.  P.  na- 
tional convention. 

In  the  light  of  what  other  States  have  done, 
booms  for  other  Governors  perhaps  should 
be    cxi>ected. 

Of  course,  the  Ohio  surplus  really  isn't  a 
surplus.  It  represents  excess  taxes — not  aav- 
Ings— paid  into  the  Ohio  treasiury  during 
years  of  good  business — taxes  that  could  not 
have  been  spent  by  the  administration  be- 
cause they  had  never  been  appropriated  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

Early  in  January  Governor  Brlcker  placed 
the  surplus  at  $42,000,000.  At  the  same  time, 
his  finance  director.  H.  D.  Deffenbacker,  said 
there  was  an  unencumbered  balance  of  $56,- 
000,000  in  the  treaaury.  He  subtracted  from 
this  a  $6,000,000,  payment  to  be  made  on  an 
old  school  foundation  debt,  a  $4,000,000  pay- 
ment due  the  schools  in  February,  and 
placed  the  surplus  at  $45,700,000. 

In  arriving  at  hia  figures.  Governor  Brlcker 
subtracted  some  legislative  appropriations 
which  had  lapsed  January  1 — but  which  he 
said  he  would  ask  to  be  renewed. 

Since  January  1.  It  is  estimated,  about 
$4,000,000  in  excess  taxes  have  been  poured 
Into  the  treasury. 

Governor  Brlcker  recently  has  handed  the 
legislature  a  budget  that  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $372,000,000  during  the  next 
two  years. 

This  Is  $20,000,000  higher  than  his  budget 
of  1941. 

In  California  Governor  Warren,  with  $90,- 
000,000  in  excess  taxes  In  the  treasury,  has 
cut  State  expenditures  by  $64,000,000  for 
the   biennium. 

In  Illinois  Governor  Green  has  slashed 
State  expenses  by  $40,000,000.  His  1943-44 
budget  asks  that  much  less  than  the  1941-42 
budget. 

In  New  York  Governor  Dewey  has  sub- 
mitted and  has  seen  adopted  a  budget  $11,- 
000,000  below  the  1941  btidget. 


In  Pennsylvania,  with  no  surplus  but  with 
an  expected  $80,000,000  Increased  income 
during  1943  and  1&44.  the  only  extra  ex- 
penditures in  the  budget  are  to  Increase 
salaries  of  lower  paid  teachers. 

Ohio's  $45,000,000,  $56,000,000  or  $60,000,- 
000,  as  it  pro"bably  Is  now,  in  excess  taxes 
lies  In  the  State  treasury,  or  is  in  banks  at 
extremely  low  interest  rates, 

Illinois  has  $33,000,000  Invested  in  90-day 
United  States  Treasury  certificates,  and  an- 
other $28,000,000  invested  in  Unltef  States 
Treasury  certificates  of  Indebtedness. 

The  legislature  has  enacted  a  bill  to  give 
the  State  treasurer  power  to  Invest  any  or  all 
of  the  surplus  In  War  bonds. 

California  plans  to  invest  $14,000,000  of  its 
surplus  In  War  bonds. 

For  more  than  2  years,  excess  taxes  piling 
up  in  the  State  treasury  have  lain  there  idle. 
Weeks  ago  State  Treasurer  Don  H.  Ebrlght 
suggested  that  the  State  grant  him  power  to 
Invest  State  money  in  Government  securities. 

The  law  finally  was  passed,  and  only  a  few 
days  ago  Mr.  Ebright  bought  $15,000,000*  in 
United  States  certificates  of  Indebtedness, 
These  will  bring  an  additional  revenue  of 
$117,000  to  the  State  during  the  coming  year. 

This  marks  the  first  effort  by  Ohio  to  put 
Its  excess  taxes  to  work,  and  is  the  first  pur- 
chase of  Government  securities  out  of  the 
State's  general  revenue  ftmd. 


[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Press  of  April 

20,  1943) 

Pessimism  Builds  Up  Ohio's  Big  Surplus 

(By  Richard  L.  Maher) 
Ohio's  Income  will  shrink  $140,000,000   In 
1943    and    1944,    Governor    Brlcker    told    the 
general  assembly  last  February  in  submitting 
his  budget. 

He  told  the  assembly  the  general  revenua 
fund  would  lose  $64,000.000 — a  20-percent 
drop  from  the  $328,000,000  that  came  to  the 
fund  in  1941  and  1942. 

He  also  told  the  assembly  highway  Income 
would  be  off  $19,000.000 — 25  percent  from  the 
$68,000,000  total  for  the  past  2  years. 

The  Governor  told  the  legislature  the  $45,- 
500,000  the  administration  admits  is  in  the 
State  treasury  as  a  surplus  from  1941-43 
would  be  wiped  out  by  the  end  of  1944. 

The  Governor  has  a  pessimistic  outlook  for 
the  future.  OX  course,  it  was  the  same  kind 
of  pessimism  about  revenues  that  enabled 
him  to  gamer  $45,600,000— or  more  In  excess 
taxes  during  the  past  2  years. 

In  1941  the  Governor  estimated  that  rev- 
enues paid  Into  the  general  fund  would  total 
$139,000,000.  Actually  collected  that  year  was 
$158,000,000.  For  1942  he  estimated  Income 
at  $142,000,000.  Actually  It  was  $160,000,000. 
There's  the  $45,500,000  stirplus. 

In  addlUon  millions  of  dollars  appropriated 
by  the  1941  Assembly  now  rest  idle  in  the 
treasiUT.  Further.  Income  to  date  is  exceed- 
ing estimates  In  the  1943  Brlcker  budget. 

The  Governor  offered  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion reducing  taxes  In  Ohio— the  only  move 
he  made  toward  llXUng  the  burden  of  tax- 
payers. This  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
sales  taxes  on  food  served  in  restaurants  and 
the  tax  on  medicines  be  repealed. 

The  legislature  shelved  the  idea,  which 
would  have  saved  taxpayers  about  $3 ,500  000 
a  year. 

In  California  a  citizens  committee  named 
by  Governor  Warren  has  proposed  and  the 
legislature  Is  considering: 

Reduction  cf  the  State  sales  tax  Irom  3 
to  2', 2  percent,  with  drugs,  medicines,  and 
prescriptions  exempted. 

Reduction  of  the  personal  Income  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  from  15  to  7  percent,  with 
a  25  percent  war  credit  on  all  personal 
Income-tax  returns. 

Reduction  of  25  percent  for  2  ;eara  to  aU 
bank  and  corporation  taxes. 


ii 
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OTHER  STATES  CUT  TAXES 

NfW  York  claims  a  surplus  ol  $69,000,000. 

However,  a  year  ago  Herbert  Lehman,  then 
Governor,  offered  a  program  reducing  taxes 
by  $82  000.000,  cutting  ordinary  expenditures 
by  $5,000,000,  and  setting  aside  $5,000,000  for 
borne  defense. 

In  anticipation  of  Increased  revenues. 
Pennsylvania  has  before  Us  legislature  a 
prcgram  for  repeal  of  the  mercantile  license 
tax  on  wholesalers  and  retailers,  repeal  of  a 
4-mill  personal-property  tax.  and  a  reduction 
of  gross  receipts  tax  on  iitilltles. 

In  Illinois.  Governor  Green  Is  pessimistic 
about  the  State's  income  for  the  ccming  2 
year.s — but  not  as  much  as  Governor  Brlckcr. 
He  thinks  I'Unols  will  lose  WO. 000. 000  during 
the  blcnnlum. 

Put  he  believes  the  best  financial  policy 
to  moet  this  anticipated  reduction  is  by 
reducing  State  expenditures.  So  he  offers  a 
budget  that  will  keep  the  State  surplus 
lntac^  and  will  run  the  government  on 
t^O  000  000  less  than  was  received  during  the 
past  2  years. 

The  huge  surplus  will  be  kept  Intact  for 
post-war  emergencies,  says  Governor  Green. 

SETS   ASIDE   StrRPLUS 

Governor  Warren,  of  California,  has  recom- 
mend'^d  that  $58  000.000  of  that  State's  sur- 
plus be  nppr'iprlatcd  for  future  emergencies. 
The  sum  of  $25,000  000  would  be  set  aside 
as  a  war  catastrophe  fund  to  be  used  at  the 
direction  of  the  Governor  and  the  State  war 
council  In  case  of  invasion  for  relief  and  pro- 
tection of  citizens 

Another  $33,000,000  would  be  re.served  for 
post-war  construction  and  reconstruction  of 
State  buildings 

Governor  Brlcker  has  recommended  to  the 
present  assembly  that  $19,000  000  of  the  sur- 
plus be  set  aside  for  post-war  building.  He 
also  asks  10  percent  pay  raises  for  em- 
ployees earning  under  $2,000  yearly.  This 
will  cost  $5,035,000 

In  addition  he  proposes  a  $2,000,000  Increase 
to  welfare  Institutions  to  meet  Increased 
mtiintenance  costs 

He  also  recommended  a  $4,400,000  yearly  In- 
crease in  old-age  pensions 

Indiana,  to  the  west  of  Ohio,  expects  to 
have  Its  surplus  almost  Intact  at  the  end  of 
Its  fiscal  year.  The  legislature  has  provided 
an  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  to  ribuild  a 
hospital  for  the  insane  that  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  will  keep  the  rest  of  its  $26,000,000 
BUrplus   for   emergencies 

Kentucky  has  appropriated  $3,000,000  of  Its 
$8,000,000  for  the  Improvement  of  State  in- 
stliutions.  and  is  holding  the  remainder  as 
a  cushion  against  falling  revenues. 


JProm   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Press  of  April 

21.   194:?  I 

Co. EKNOR  Dewey  Seen  Topping  Brickfr  .as 
Administrator — New  York  Executive's 
Program    Enacted   Whue   Ohio    Assembly 

D.'.WDl.ES 

(By  Richard  L   Maher) 

This  might  be  entitled  "The  Tale  of  Two 
States"  or  the  "Story  of  Two  Governors  Who 
Would  Be  President." 

John  W.  Brickor  is  Governor  of  Ohio. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  Is  Governor  of  New  York. 

Both  are  considered  as  1944  Presidential 
possibilities. 

John  Brlckcr  Is  serving  his  third  term  as 
Ohio's  Governor.  Thomas  Dewey  Is  In  his 
first  term  as  New  York's  chief  executive. 

Three  months  after  taking  his  office.  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  has  seen  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture complete  Its  work  and  go  home.  He  saw 
his  entire  legislative  program  enacted  Into 
lav.- 

Tliat  program  Included  reduction  of  ex- 
pL-nditures  by  $11,000,000;  changes  In  Slate 
lucom«-tax   laws   to   permit   deductions  lor 


medical  expenses,  support  of  children  In  col- 
lege, and  life-insurance  payments. 

Appropriation  of  $2,500,000  to  be  matched 
by  Federal  funds  to  care  fur  children  whose 
mothers  are  employed  In  war  work. 

Reapportionment  of  the  general  assembly, 
the  first'  In  26  years,  giving  larger  communi- 
ties In  New  York  fairer  representation. 

Pay  raises  for  employees,  40,000  of  them, 
earning  less  than  $3,975  a  year.  The  raises 
are  scaled  from  10  percent  down  to  I'i  Per- 
cent, and  a  State  minimum  of  $1,200  yearly 
ts   established. 

New  York's  $69,000,000  surplus  is  intact. 
New  York  s  law  places  It  entirely  under  the 
Governor's  control. 

LOOKS    TO    post-war    PERIOD 

"It  will  be  used."  says  Governor  Dewey,  "to 
strengthen  the  State  lor  stormier  seas 
ahead." 

He  ts  looking  forward  to  the  post-war 
period  and  the  time  when  the  State  may  be 
called  upon  to  aid  unemployed. 

There  was  no  wrangling  between  Governor 
Dewey  and  tlie  New  York  Assembly  His 
program  went  through  almost  without  a 
hitch. 

He  had  promised  during  his  campaign  that 
he  would  fight  for  legislative  reapportion- 
ment to  give  the  borough  of  Queens  espe- 
cially adequate  repre.'-entatKTn.  The  bill  was 
u'npopiilar  with  many  Republican  legislators, 
boine  of  whom  may  lose  their  Jobs  because 
of  it, 

There  was  a  threatened  revolt. 

Mr  Dewey  didn't  try  to  push  himself  into 
the  situation,  but  he  In.'^lsted  on  enactment 
cf  the  bill  The  revolt  died,  and  the  reappor- 
tionment carried 

Mr  Dewey,  an  unsuccesslul  contender  tor 
the  GOP.  nomination  in  1940,  mentioned 
every  day  as  a  1944  contender — but  the  New 
York  Governor  goes  right  along  keeping  his 
nose  to  the  New  York  grinCsione  and  an- 
nouncing that  he  is  Interested  "only  In  doing 
a  good  job  In  New  York  State  ' 

On  January  11.  Governor  Bricker  submitted 
his  program  to  the  Ohio  Assemijly.  He  made 
a  score  of  specific  recommendations.  Few 
have  been  enacted  into  law. 

One,  the  repeal  of  the  sales  tax  on  food 
served  In  restaurant?  and  on  medicines,  has 
been  buried  by  the  house  of  representatives. 

BRICKER  IS   DEFIED 

Republican  members,  the  majority  In  the 
House,  detled  the  Governor  In  sidetracking 
this  proposal.  This  repealer  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  key  arguments  for  the  Brlcker-for- 
Presldent  campaign  Its  enittment  W(juld 
have  marked  the  Governor  as  a  tax  reducer 
and  would  have  provided  an  argument 
against  what  the  Republicans  call  the  "tajc 
spenders"  In  Washington. 

The  Governor  now  is  pleading  for  Its  re- 
vival. 

The  Governor  submitted  a  huge  budget — 
lari^est  In  the  history  of  the  State.  It  to- 
taled $375.723,921 — $23,000  000  above  the  1941 
budget,  which  in  itself  set  a  record. 

The  legislature  has  clipped  $2,763,278  from 
that  budget,  $1,000,000  of  which  was  for 
civilian  defense. 

The  Governor  has  seen  enacted  Into  law 
these  of  his  recommendations: 

Appropriation  of  $12,000,000  annually  out 
of  sales  tax  funds  to  municipalities 

Extension  of  the  65  percent  excise  tax  on 
utilities. 

Appropriation  of  $7,500,000  for  construc- 
tion of  a  new  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 

Rcenactment  of  the  liquid  fuel  tax  of 
1  cent  per  gallon. 

None  of  these  Is  controversial. 

He  has  recommended  In  his  budget  and 
the  hoase  has  approved  to  date: 

A  10-perccnt  raise  for  employees  earning 
less  than  $2,000  yearly. 

A  $4,400,000  yearly  Increase  in  old-age  pen- 
sions. 


Appropriation  cf  $19,000,000  for  post-war 
buildings  and  reconstruction, 

Ohio's  legislature  now  Is  in  Its  fourth 
month  of  session.  It  probably  will  be  in 
Columbus  for  another  3  weeks. 

Despite  large  Republican  majorities  in  both 
the  house  and  senate,  the  assembly  and  the 
Governor  are  at  loggerheads 

The  assembly,  despite  months  of  WTangllng, 
hasn't  ad  jpted  a  program  for  relaxing  the 
hours  cf  women  and  minors  In  industry — and 
the  administration  has  shown  little  leader- 
ship upon  this  controversial  l.'fue. 

TIME    ISSUE    CONTKOVERST 

The  most  controversial  Issue  before  the 
legislature  was  the  question  of  whether  the 
S'aite  should  remain  on  eastern  war  time  or 
switch  bark  to  eastern  standard  time. 

The  assembly  debated  it  for  weeks.  The 
Governor  offered  no  recommendation,  but  did 
a  lot  of  surveying.  The  retult  was  that  the 
first  5  or  6  weeks  of  the  legislature's  time 
was  consumed  in  arguing  about  time. 

Governor  Brlcker  Is  taking  his  boom  for 
President  seriously,  and  has  leaped  at  every 
opportunity  to  make  a  speech  outside  Ohio. 

While  he  campaigns  fcr  the  nomindlion — 
withcut.  cf  course,  as  yet  diclaring  himself 
a  candidate— and  while  he  grows  more  and 
more  conservative  about  pitching  into  dm- 
troverslal  problems,  the  strong  Influence  he 
once  exercised  over  the  legislature  is  fading. 

In  January,  it  was  predicted  that  the  as- 
sembly session  would  be  short. 

It  could  have  been  short  if  the  Governor 
had  used  the  Influence  he  wielded  in  former 
legi.-latures,  if  he  had  followed  the  Dewey 
policy. 


Something  Better 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1    1943 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bo.slon  Po.st  for  Wednesday, 
May  26,  1943: 

something  BrrTER 

Gen.  Jan  Smuts,  the  grand  old  man  of 
South  Africa,  and  one  of  the  worlds  finest 
fighters  for  freedom,  has  added  a  new  in- 
spirational note  to  the  battle  against  the 
dictators. 

A  small,  seemingly  insigniflcant  statement, 
given  at  the  celebration  of  his  seventy-third 
birthday,  it  can  be  regarded  as  trivial  and 
quickly  forgotten.  Or.  reading  it,  people 
can  resolve  in  their  heart  that  it  be  fulfilled. 

It  has  to  do  with  those  days  which  lie 
beyond  the  war,  the  days  to  come  when 
mothers  will  not  wait  impatiently  for  the 
coming  of  the  mailman  in  the  morning,  with 
the  long-delayed  letter  from  Ciuadalcanal.  or 
the  fathers  heart  will  not  stop  beating  as 
he  watches  a  messenger  boy  pedal  down  the 
street. 

It  has  to  do  also  with  the  years  to  come 
after,  when  the  young  men  v.ho  went  away 
to  war  are  settled  In  life  jobs,  have  homes 
of  their  own  and  families. 

It  concerns  everyone,  of  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions, of  all  nations  and  creeds,  the  kir.gs 
and  commoners,  the  babes  and  the  bearded. 
the  fortunate  and  the  pcxjr.  the  learned  and 
the  learning,  all  for  whom  God  made  iUb 
earth. 
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General  Smuts  used  more  than  words. 
He  took  words  and  made  a  banner  out  of 
them,  something  to  lift  the  eyes  as  well  as 
the  heart,  something  to  remember  when 
the  cheering,  the  singing,  and  the  sound  of 
the  bells  that  announce  the  last  victory  have 
died  away. 

Simply,  succinctly,  and  superbly  he  said, 
speaking  of  the  war's  end: 

"Our  boys  will  be  returning  from  the  war 
fronts  to  their  homes  and  I  hope  to  a  better 
world  We  want  to  see  something  better 
than  Just  victory  " 

What  can  be  better  than  victory?  What 
can  surpass  the  Axis  leaders  In  chains,  their 
minions   marthlng   by   disarmed? 

General  Smuts  lived  through  the  prior  vic- 
tory After  the  echoes  of  the  victory  bells 
died  In  the  hilLs.  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty. 

At  that  time,  with  the  vision  which  has 
made  him  a  great  man,  he  foresaw  In  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  in  the  attitude  of  his 
compatriots,  and  particularly  In  the  attitude 
of  the  signers  for  Germany,  the  next  world 
war— the  one  the  world  Is  now  fighting. 

"Something  better  than  Just  victory"  born 
of  that  experience.  Is  a  phrase  to  live  and  be 
remembered,  now  and  when  the  guns  cease 
firing,  now  and  when  it  comes  time  to  write 
the  permanent  peace,  now  and  when  the 
world  settles  down  to  live  a  normal  life  again. 

The  cynics  will  scofT.  the  disillusioned  will 
sh.4ke  their  heads,  the  perpetual  faultfinders 
will  deride  "something  better  than  just  vlc- 
torv  " 

They  will  be  right  If  the  end  of  this  war 
means  only  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo.  They  will  be 
wrong  If  it  means  a  world  thereafter,  free  of 
the  fear  of  eiislavement  and  aggrandizement, 
of  which  wars  are  bred.  General  Smuts  has 
cliallenged  the  hearts  cf  men. 


IVIoney — The  Most  Important  Issue  Before 
the  World  Today 


E^'OTNSION  O^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  16,  1943 

Mr.  WHII'E.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  twenty-ninth  installment 
of  Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money. 
In  this  part  of  the  Senator's  speech 
he  touches  on  the  very  essence  of 
money— the  thing  that  makes  money, 
money — the  legal-tender  function  which 
is  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  record 
of  the  financial  transaction  in  silver  in 
London  and  gold  in  Calcutta,  cited  in 
the  Baring  testimony  presented  in  this 
installment  of  the  Senator's  speech. 

When  the  prerogative  of  governments 
to  create  and  circulate  money  and  to 
establish  by  legislation  the  monetary 
unit  in  a  monetary  system  is  considered, 
the  power  of  the  legal-tender  function 
becomes  apparent,  as  well  as  the  effect 
on  the  value  of  the  monetary  metal  of 
pranting  or  withholding  the  coinage 
and  legal-tender  privilege. 

The  twenty-ninth  installment  of  Sen- 
ator Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

But,  Mr  President,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  until  today  not  one  solitary 
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silver  coin  that  the  United  States  has  coined, 
whether  full  legal  tender  or  subsidiary,  has 
ever  been  redeemable  In  gold.  I  challenge 
any  man  to  point  to  one  law  of  the  United 
States  that  has  ever  made  silver  coin  full 
legal  tender  or  a  limited  legal  tender,  redeem- 
able In  gold.  Silver  coin  of  the  United  States 
has  been  irredeemable,  whether  It  was  of  the 
full  legal  tender  or  the  limited  legal  tender, 
and  I  say  It  Is  not  for  this  Democratic  admin- 
istration or  any  Democratic  administration 
to  undertake  to  force  upon  this  country  the 
principle  that  sliver  coin  shall  be  redeemed  in 
gold. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  democracy.  I  do 
not  believe  the  administration  is  attempting 
to  do  it.  The  resolution  that  we  have  passed 
has  not  been  answered:  but  If  we  are  to  be 
told  that  the  administration  Is  redeeming  our 
silver  dollars  In  gold  I  say.  "Halt,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  ready  for  that." 
That  issue  has  never  been  presented  to  them. 
They  will  never  sanction  It — never.  If  they 
do  that,  they  trample  under  their  feet  the 
glorious  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government.  They 
trample  under  their  feet  every  true  principle 
of  democracy.  If,  therefore,  it  Is  meant  that 
we  must  maintain  the  sliver  dollar  at  a  parity 
with  gold  by  making  It  redeemable  In  gold  I 
say.  "No;  gold  wants  no  redeemer,  nor  does 
the  standard  sliver  dollar." 

Such  an  Interpretation  destroys  the  sliver 
dollar  as  money — coined  money.  Metallic 
money  Is  absolute  and  Irredeemable  In  any 
other  money.  Is  without  price.  There  can  be 
In  trvie  coined  metallic  money  no  money 
value.  Gold  and  sliver  as  mere  metals  may 
have  their  market  value,  but  as  coined  money 
at  the  ratio  established  by  law  they  are 
equal — each  money  absolute  and  irredeem- 
able. That  Is  the  law.  That  Is  democracy. 
Value  is  a  relation— a  ratio  established  by 
law — and  cannot  be  measured  Length  and 
capacity  are  positive  properties  of  things 
while  value  Is  not  a  property  of  anything  and 
arises  out  of  the  relations  existing  between 
things.  We  measure  the  length  of  a  thing 
by  laving  alongside  it  some  other  thing  whose 
length  is  known  We  measure  the  capacity 
of  a  thing  by  filling  It  with  something  else 
whose  quantity  Is  known 

"Values  are  not  determined  by  any  such 
brinKing  of  one  thing  to  another" 

•Labor  once  spent  has  no  influence  on  the 
future  value  of  the  article  produced."  Value 
is  the  purchasing  power— power  m  exchange; 
while  price  Is  the  money  value  of  commodi- 
ties— the  power  any  commcdity  has  to  ex- 
chpnge  fcr  money. 

The  demand  for  money  depends  upon  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  trade,  com- 
merce, and  business  of  a  country,  and  the 
number  of  times  such  articles  are  sold  and 
resold,  while  the  supply  of  money  depends 
upon  the  quantity  in  actual  circulation  and 
the  number  of  "times  each  piece  changes 
hands  in  business  matters.  The  amount  of 
monev  required  by  the  people  of  different 
nations  to  meet  their  demands  and  supply 
will  vary  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
countrv  and  their  business. 

A  country  small  in  area  and  densely  popu- 
lated requires  far  less  money  than  a  country 
with  a  larger  area  and  a  more  widely  dis- 
persed population. 

The  larger  the  area  and  the  more  sparsely 
or  thinly  peopled  the  greater  the  amount  of 
money  required.  Our  country  and  people  re- 
quire a  much  larger  amount  of  money  per 
capita  than  any  nation  of  Europe,  save  prob- 
ably Russia. 

Our  silver  dollars  today  are  at  a  parity  with 
gold  dollars.  Why?  Because  the  law  makes 
them  absolute  money.  Irredeemable  and  the 
equal  of  gold,  a  full  legal  tender  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts.  The  value  of  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  depends  upon  the  law 
of  the  country  wherein  circulating. 

Silver  as  a  metal,  a  commodity,  may  vary 
In  its  value  In  the  market,  but  coined  legal- 


tender  sliver  dollars,  in  relation  to  coined  gold, 
do  not  vary  In  value,  and  will  not  as  long 
as  the  law  maintains  their  fuU  legal  tender 
and  their  paying  and  ptirchasing  power.  The 
law  cannot  fix  a  value  between  different  com- 
modities nor  between  coin  money  and  any 
given  commodity.  It  cannot,  therefore,  fix  a 
ratio  of  value  or  equivalency  between  coined 
gold  and  silver  metal  as  a  commodity. 

The  sovereign,  according  to  Its  organic  con- 
stitution or  law.  creates  money  value.  The 
Constitution  gives  this  express  power  to  coin 
money  and  to  regulate  Its  value,  to  fix  the 
ratio  or  value  between  the  coins.  Our  laws 
give  to  coins  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratios 
fixed  their  value,  the  legal-tender,  and  debt- 
paying  power. 

Now.  I  will  read  a  little  Incident  here,  or 
refer  to  it  In  regard  to  the  value  given  to 
gold  and  silver.  It  Is  an  Incident  quoted  In 
the  Gold  Standard,  page  9: 

"On  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Baring  we 
are  assured  that  It  was  found  Impossible, 
during  the  crisis  of  1847  In  London,  to  raise 
any  money  whatever  on  a  sum  of  £60.000  in 
silver.  But  during  a  similar  crisis  in  Calcutta 
In  1864  it  was  equally  Impossible  to  raise  even 
a  rupee  of  paper  money  on  £20.000  of  gold. 
The  silver  In  London  was  not  a  legal  tender 
above  40s.,  while  the  gold  In  Calcutta  was  not 
so  for  any  sum  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  merely  a  contest 
to  repeal  the  Sherman  law  and  stop  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  bullion. 

Whether  Intended  so  or  not  by  the  present 
advocates  of  this  unconditional  repeal  bill  — 
and  I  gladly  say  that  many  of  Its  advocates 
do  not  so  regard  It — this  is  a  renewal  of  the 
contest  to  esubllsh  a  single  gold  standard 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  make  gold  the 
only  money  and  all  silver  coins  and  paper 
currency  redeemable  in  gold.  It  originated 
In  1863.  when  our  representatives  told  the 
monarchical  and  regal  governments  of  Eu- 
rope that  we  were  about  to  flood  the  world 
with  from  $200,000,000  to  $400,000,000  an- 
nually of  the  precious  metals,  backed  by  the 
demand  of  Senator  Sherman  in  1867  for  the 
single  gold  standard  and  refusal  to  agree  to 
bin^etallism  with  the  Latin  Union,  the  ccn- 
test  has  been  kept  up  ever  since.  One  by 
one  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  scared 
and  driven  to  the  gold  standard  in  Imitation 
of  Great  Britain,  the  so-called  mistress  of  the 
seas. 

If  we  repeal  unconditionally,  then  no  one 
dare  say  that  our  laws  do  not  recognize  the 
single  gold  standard  established  In  1873. 
Gold  will  be  the  only  metal  admitted  to  un- 
limited coinage.  Silver  will  depreciate  In 
value,  refusals  to  recognize  It  debase  and 
humiliate  It.     It  will  depreciate  In  value. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  some 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  his  finance  report,  showing  what  policy  he 
wanted,  but  I  now  have  before  me  his  speech 
of  May  and  June  1892,  In  which  he  says: 

"Mr.  President,  when  that  law  of  1873  was 
passed  the  only  trouble  about  It  was  that  we 
were  not  as  wise  as  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  We  could  not  see  ahead.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  If  It  had  been  known 
that  silver  was  going  to  fall  as  much  as  it 
did  after  that  It  might  have  made  a  change. 
But  I  know  myself — and  I  speak  for  myself 
only— that  while  I  did  not  know  It.  did  not 
dream  of  the  fall  In  the  price  of  silver  fol- 
lowing that  law.  yet  I  do  now  say,  in  the  light 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  us. 
that  If  I  had  known  It  I  would  have  kept  the 
silver  dollar  there  and  put  It  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  fractional  silver  dollar,  and 
no  better." 

The  Senator  then  quoted  approvingly  from 
John  Jay  Knox,  late  ComptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
rency, as  follows: 

"I  am  happy  to  agree  with  the  statement 
that  the  silver  dollar  now  coined  In  this 
country,  If  held  In  England,  would  be  worth  a 
gold  dollar,  less  the  loss  of  Interest  and  the 
cost   of   transportation   across  the   Atlantic 
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This  statement  Is  true.  I  hold  In  my  hand 
the  5-cent  nickel  coin.  If  $100,000  of  these 
8-cent  nickel  coins,  which  are  Intrinsically 
worth  1  cent  each  In  the  bullion  market,  were 
offf-red  for  sale  In  China  or  In  Japan.  In  Eng- 
land or  In  France,  to  a  ehrewd  broker,  they 
would  be  worth  to  him  exactly  $100,000  of 
gold,  less  the  loss  of  interest  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  England  or  France,  or 
China  or  Japan  to  this  country.  What 
amount  that  broker  would  give  for  s  ich  a 
large  amount  of  nickel  coin  or  silver  dollars 
Is  quite  another  question 

"Why  Is  this? 

"It  is  because  these  coins  are  redeemahle  in 
gold;  it  IS  because  we  are  upon  the  gold  and 
not  upon  the  silver  stand.ird.  When  free 
coinage  of  silver  comes,  the  promise  of  this 
great  country,  with  its  great  credit  unsur- 
pa?sed  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  withdrawn 
and  our  silver  dollar,  like  the  Mexican  dollar, 
becomes  worth  its  intrinsic  value  only  at 
home  and  abroad." 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  In  the  same 
•peech : 

"All  our  money  is  at  par  with  gold  How 
Is  that  maintained'^  We  have  a  careful  series 
of  guards  and  laws  which  pnictically  make 
now  in  the  United  States  gold  coin  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  not  the  legal  standard  In  the 
sense  that  the  Senator  speaks  of  as  the  ratio, 
becau.se  whenever  that  ratio  diverces  from 
the  market  value  the  ratio  ought  to  be 
changed  always." 

In  referring  to  the  provisions  of  law  for  pur- 
chai.ing  silver  bullion,  he  said; 

"If  It  had  been  seigniorage  levied  upon  the 
people,  it  would  have  been  the  most  otitra- 
gcous  seigniorage  ever  Inflicted  upon  a  peo- 
ple by  anv  government  In  the  world;  but  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  seigniorage,  but 
bought  at  its  market  value,  and  we  issued 
money  for  it  at  its  coinage  value.  We  have 
behind  it  all  the  silver  we  bought,  and  we 
have  that  very  surplus  of  silver  called  the 
profit  fund  In  our  Treasury  now.  which 
amounts  to  $75,000,000.  We  have  treated  »t 
as  an  ordinary  Income,  but  that  is  not  the 
proper  way  it  should  be  treated.  If  the  time 
shall  come  when  it  will  be  neces.sary,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Urlted  States  can  without  loss  re- 
store this  large  sum  of  $75.0tX),0O0  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  sliver  coin  or  for  the  main- 
tenance of  It  at  the  standard  of  gold. 

"Tlic  careful  measures  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, by  which  we  have  sustained  ano  i.>H!n- 
talned  the  gold  standard,  are  now  to  be  swept 
away  by  one  fell  stroke,  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  All  the  safeguards  which  experience 
has  shown,  not  only  to  our  own  country  but 
to  other  nations,  to  prevent  the  depreciation 
of  our  coin  and  our  currency,  are  about  to  be 
abandoned,  a  new  standard  Is  about  to  be  pro- 
posed, and  all  our  money  is  to  be  brought 
down  to  that  standard. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  there  was  but  one  standard  of  monev. 
then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  silver  stand- 
ard mi«ht  be  made  the  basis  of  our  transac- 
tions, but  we  have  gold  for  our  standard;  we 
bHve  an  equal  amount  of  gold  in  the  Treasury 
and  In  circulation;  the  preci.se  quantity  w 
shown  by  the  table  and  is  over  $600,000,000 
This  Is  to  be  demonetized  or  left  for  the  use 
of  the  rich,  who  stipulate  for  gold  payments.  ' 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  his  speech  of 
Aiigust  30,  1893,  quotes  approvingly  from 
Hon    E.  O.  Leech,  late  Director  of  the  Mint: 

"The  claelng  of  the  mints  of  British  India 
to  the  coinage  of  silver  coins  of  full  debt-pay- 
ing power  is  tbe  most  momentous  event  in 
the  monetary  history  of  the  present  century 
It  is  the  anal  and  disastrous  blow  to  the  use  of 
silver  as  a  measure  of  value  and  as  money  of 
lull  debt-paying  power,  and  the  relegation  of 
It  to  the  position  of  a  subsidiary  or  token 
metal.  It  Is  the  culmination  of  the  evolution 
from  •  silver  to  a  gold  !>taudard  whlcb  has 


been   progressing   with   startling   rapidity    in 
recent  years. 

"For  the  Ir.-st  quarter  of  a  century  civilized 
countries  have  combined  to  dethrone  silver 
as  a  precious  metal  and  have  declared  in  un- 
mistakable terms  that,  by  reason  of  its  cum- 
bersomeness,  the  enormous  quantity  pro- 
duced, and  the  violent  fluctuations  in  its 
value,  silver  is  not  fit  to  serve  as  a  measure 
of  the  value  of  all  other  things;  that  here- 
after gold  alone  shall  be  the  stiindnrd  of 
value  and  that  the  business  of  the  world  is 
to  bo  done  with  gold  money  and  an  enlarged 
use  of  m-sirumcnts  of  credit,  such  u.s  bank 
notes,  checks,  drafts,  settlements  by  tran-sfer. 
by  telcRraph,  and  by  clearing'  house,  whuh 
nlneteenth-crntury  civilization  has  provided 
as  substitutes  for  actual   money. 

"Thi"  modern  preference  of  gold  for  sliver 
manifested  itself  first  and  most  strongly 
among  people  of  the  highest  civilization  and 
of  the  largest  commercial  pursuits  The 
reason  for  it  will  be  found  in  the  Immense 
expansion  of  modern  commerce,  requiring 
very  large  payments  In  the  .settlement  of  bal- 
ances and  necessitating  the  use  of  Lhat 
metal  containing  the  greatest  value  in  the 
least  bulk,  thus  making  gold  the  money  of 
commerce,  and  in  the  wonderful  imfrove- 
ment.s  and  developments  In  modern  banking. 
pre  vldir.g  substitutes  for  money,  and  avoid- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  acuial  handling  of 
cash. 

.  •  •  «  • 

"This  policy  has  already  resulted  in  chang- 
ing our  cuiiency  from  gold  to  silver,  and 
has  aeat^-d  widespread  di.suu:.t  of  our  abil- 
ity to  maint.iin  the  gold  standurd  It  Is  not 
p<jssible.  now  that  barbaric  India,  our  great 
silver  ally,  has  pulled  down  her  silver  idol 
and  taken  steps  to  conform  her  monetary 
sys'em  to  that  of  the  clviii^ed  world,  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  act  In 
monet.iry  isolation,  in  defiance  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  still  further  imperil  its 
magnlrtccnt  prosperity  and  ciedil  by  paying 
gold  for  a  discarded,  a  depreciated,  and  a  de- 
preciating metal. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  whatever 
Importance  there  may  be  in  tl.e  u.se  of  money 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  its  greatest  value 
Is  as  a  measure  of  values,  and  that  in  this 
respect  the  United  States  has  not  departed 
since  1834  from  the  gold  standard.  Gold  is 
still  the  sole  standard  of  value  in  the  United 
States.  bf)th  legally  and  actually  and  the 
determination  and  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  all  Its  money  nt  a  parity 
with  gold  is  still  unabated. 

"While  the  road  back  to  safe  financial  prin- 
ciples may  be  rough  and  .stony  It  Is  still 
open,  and  the  sooner  we  enter  upon  it  the 
surer  will  be  our  relief  from  the  present  dis- 
tresjslng  and  threatening  business  difficul- 
ties ' 

I  also  refer  to  the  President's  me«s>*8ge. 
page  6 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  a  sound  and  stable  currency  and 
to  money  recognized  as  stich  on  every  ex- 
change and  in  every  market  of  the  world. 
Their  Government  has  no  right  to  injure 
them  by  financial  experiments  opposed  to  the 
policy  and  practice  of  other  civilized  states, 
nor  Is  it  Justified  In  permitting  an  exag- 
gerated and  unreasonable  reliance  on  our 
national  strength  and  ability  to  Jeopardize 
the  soundness  of  the  people's  money 

"That  matter  rises  atx^ive  the  plane  of 
party  politics." 

I  confess  I  may  not  understand  that  ex- 
actly. 

"The  people  of  the  United  State.i  are  en- 
titled to  a  sound  and  stable  currency  '" 

U  he  means,  however,  the  money  recognized 
as  such  on  every  exchange  and  in  every  mar- 
ket  In    the    world,   thai   1  s;iy    we   have   uo 


power  nor  right  to  esUbllsh  any  such  money. 
No  nation  has  the  power  U)  give  to  its  money 
legal  tender  or  to  anyth.ng  monetai^  func- 
tions beyond  its  own  territorial  domain. 
When  it  goes  beyond  that,  whatever  it  is. 
It  goes  as  a  commodity,  as  bullion  if  it  Is 
metal,  and  a.s  a  mere  promise  to  pay  if  it  Is 
paper.  I  say  Ctjngress  lias  noihin-^  to  do  with 
providing  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  money  to  be  used  In  the  markets  of 
Australia  or  India  or  any  other  country  If 
this  means  a  single  gold  standard  then  I 
disapprove  of  the  me.ssage  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  a  sms'le  gold  standard  Ttiat  Isi-ue  has 
never  been  submitted  to  the  American  peo- 
ple yet.  It  was  not  submitted  in  the  last 
campaign — not  a  bit  of  it. 

As  I  said.  If  the  purpose  Is  to  go  to  a  single 
gold  standard,  then  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  It  I  had  hoped  before  I  closed  my  speech. 
whi'-h  I  shall  do  now  In  a  few  minutes,  to 
have  had  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  ascertain  whether  silver  dollars 
have  b^n  redeemed  on  demand  in  gold  As 
u  matter  of  course,  the  Treasury  D-^pnrtment 
w:l!.  for  ctjnvenlcnce  and  accomnK.dailon. 
exchange  one  kind  of  money  fur  anntiier:  but 
il  these  men  have  come  to  the  Treasury  with 
silvcr-coin  certificates  or  siKer  dollars  and 
as  their  right  demanded  that  gold  shall  be 
paid  to  them.  I  say  it  has  been  in  violation  of 
ilie  law  and  every  principle  that  has  guided 
this  Government  from  its  foundation  if  that 
demand  Is  yielded  to.  The  Government  has 
no  right  to  do  it.  I  am  not  m  favor  of  yield- 
ing to  the  Imperious  demands  of  foreign 
bankers  and  brokers  in  our  country.  I  refer 
to  what  the  distmguished  senior  Senator 
from  K>  ntucky  I  Mr.  Blackburn)  .'.ud  on 
Octwbcr  4     He  said. 

But  I  know  of  another  interview,  which 
was  held  by  the  representatives  of  the  Roths- 
childs in  New  York,  not  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  in  the  city  of  Washington,  not  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
hut  On  the  seeking  of  the  New  York  Wall 
Street  bankers  not  on  the  29rh  of  April,  but 
on  the  2fllh  or  27th  of  April  I  knew  then 
that  the  demand  was  made  for  the  i.ssue  of 
$150,000,000  of  bonds  So  far  fr<jm  this  ad- 
ministration being  a  party  to  that  conspiracy. 
that  demand  was  peremptorily,  flatly,  and 
unconditionally  refused  " 

Think  of  it.  the  representative  of  foreign 
bankers  coming  here  and  telling  us.  You 
must  Usue  $150,000,000  of  gold  bonds  that  we 
may  as  a  syndicate  have  Uie  right  to  disjxse 
of  them  and  manijiulate  them.  No.  Mr 
President,  It  only  shows  the  arrogant,  brtital 
demand  of  these  foreign  bankers  and  syndi- 
cates who  have  determined  to  fo.ce  upon  the 
world  the  single  gold  standard.  Think  of  it : 
$30,000.000  000  of  national  indebtedness, 
strike  down  silver  and  make  gold  the  only 
money,  and  add  to  tlie  purchasing  power  of 
that  $30  000  000.000  not  less  than  20  percent  — 
$6000,000.000  added  to  the  burdens  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  President  in  his  message  rays: 
"The    maxim      He    gives    twice    who    gives 
quickly  '   is  directly   applicable  " 

In  other  words,  hurry,  hurry,  haste,  haste. 
That  is  a  very  old  maxim,  but  I  want  to  quote 
some  others  equally  us  old : 

"Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow." 
"Of  hasty  counsel  take  grK^d  heed. 
For  haste  l.s  very  rarely  speed  " 
Tliat     is    pretty    well    verifled    right    here. 
Haste   h.is   not   been    speed.       One   hates   lo 
see  men  do  Important  things  in  a  hurry" 
"The  more  haste  we  make  m  a  wrong  di- 
rection the  further  we  are  from  our  Journey  s 
end   ' 

This  has  been  In  that  dlreotion 
"What  is  done  hastily  Is  not  done  well  " 
"\^bo  hastens  in  the  beginning  seldom  goes 
far.  ' 
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But,  Mr  President,  I  want  to  read  some 
authority  on  this  question  of  haste.  I  now 
quote  from  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  spent 
several  years  in  studying  the  question  of 
uniformity  in  weights,  measures,  and.  inci- 
dentally, in  coinage;  Indeed,  the  latter  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  other  two.  He 
says ; 

"If  there  be  one  conclusion  more  clear  than 
another,  deductible  from  all  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  danger—" 

The  danger  "of  hasty  and  Inconsiderate 
leglslat;on  upon  weights  and  measures. 
From  this  ccnviction.  the  result  of  all  in- 
quiry is  that,  while  all  the  existing  systems 
of  metrology  are  very  Imperfect  and  sus- 
ceptible of  Improvements,  involving  in  no 
^mall  degree  the  virtue  and  happinc.'-s  of  fu- 
ture ages;  while  the  'mprcsslon  of  this  truth 
is  profoundly  and  almost  universally  felt  by 
the  wise  and  powerful  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  gloije;  while  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement is  operating  with  an  ardor,  per- 
severance, and  real  honorable  to  the  human 
character,  it  Is  yet  certain  that,  for  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  all  these  labors,  and  the 
final  accomplishment  of  the  glorlcvis  object, 
permanent  and  universal  uniformity,  legisla- 
tion Is  not  alone  competent.  All  tnfling  and 
partial  attemnts  at  change  in  cur  existing 
system,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  steadily  discoun- 
tenanced by  Congress  " 

Hasten  to  do  thus  patchwork,  to  take  a  step 
In  the  wrong  direction,  by  repealing  thl5  act. 
and  do  nothing  mere  and  nothing  else,  is  the 
demand. 

We  have  ample  time  now.  Just  thlnl:  of  it; 
there  Is  no  election  coming  on  this  fall;  there 
Is  no  election  coming  on  until  next  fall  We 
are  all  here;  we  are  all  bimetallsts;  we  have 
laid  aisde  politics  apparently.  The  Adminis- 
tration Is  led  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  from  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Aldrlch.  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
NewJersey,Mr.McPherson,and  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Voorhecs.  on  the  other.  A  glorious  spec- 
tacle. We  are  Just  in  condition,  if  we  are  wise, 
to  devise  a  financial  substitute,  a  financial 
policy,  a  fln.inclal  measure,  not  a  makeshift. 

The  panic  is  over.  I  had  forgotten  to  talk 
about  that.  It  has  been  over  so  long  that 
everybody  has  about  forgotten  about  It.  I 
have  read  Just  for  the  edification  of  the  pub- 
lic generally  the  circular  of  Henry  Clews  about 
the  panic,  which  stated  that  It  was  the  most 
senseless  panic  that  had  ever  occurred  in  this 
country  A  regular  Bull  Run  panic,  emphat- 
ically a  Bull  Run  panic.    Now  It  Is  over. 


Denmark's  Immortal  Son 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

O.    NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdiicsday.  May  26.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  will  read 
the  following  address,  delivered  by  Jean 
Hersholt,  celebrated  Danish- American 
stage  and  screen  and  radio  actor,  on  May 
24.  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  under  the 
avispices  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Writ- 
ers' Club.  This  address  will  .serve  to  re- 
mind us  that  beauty  and  truth  and 
courape  burn  bright  in  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  the  little  countries: 


HANS  CHRISTIAN    ANDERSEN,   CENMARKS 
IMMORTAL   SON 

The  most  unforgettable  character  I  ever 
met  was  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  I 
know  him  well.  Now,  you  might  possibly 
wonder  how  I  arrlTed  at  my  acquaintance 
with  this  most  colorful  character,  as  he  lived 
In  a  different  era,  and  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  he  came  to  me  out  of  the  pages  of  his 
letters  and  books  without  any  formal  Intro- 
duction. 

To  begin  with.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
my  youth  In  my  native  Denmark.  To  me 
Andersen  personifies  Denmark.  No  other 
Danish  poet  has  so  aptly  captured  its  peace- 
ful beauty  and  Its  charm.  To  a  youngster 
this  weaving  of  fantasy  certainly  seemed  the 
real  thing.  So  sincerely  had  Andersen  put 
his  words  to  pai>er  that  a  child  could  not  help 
but  believe  that  he.  himself,  was  sincere  in 
the  hope,  at  last,  that  such  beautiful  things 
must  actually  exist  upon  this  earth. 

It  h.'is  perhaps  been  the  minor  events  in 
his  life  that  have  led  me  into  fascinating 
findings  about  this  one  of  the  most  colorful 
of  all  European  authors.  Anyone  who  has 
honestly  and  carefully  surveyed  Andersen's 
life  could  not  but  help  to  realize  that  here 
was  a  man  beset  by  as  many  of  the  common 
weaknesses  of  man  as  any  average  human. 
More  so  than  the  average  did  he  drink  freely 
of  life.  Every  moment  of  living  was  a  mo- 
ment of  ambition,  of  tears,  of  Joy,  and  fast- 
paced  activity  that  caused  extreme  confusion 
in  the  world  In  which  he  lived.  From  his 
letters,  from  his  tales  and  books,  there 
emerged  the  spirit  and  the  figure  of  a  man 
who  succeeded  In  the  face  of  adversity  that 
would  have  downed  a  man  less  confident  of 
his  destiny.     Consider  the  circvimstanccs: 

Born  in  1805  of  poor  parents  in  Odense,  a 
little  Danish  town  in  Denmark  steeped  In 
the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  had  to  combat  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Ignorance  and  his  own  sensi- 
tive nature. 

He  died  an  Intimate  friend  of  European 
royalty,  acclaimed  by  his  native  city,  beloved 
by  the  world  for  his  contribution  to  ever- 
lasting literature. 

Between  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
stretches  an  amazing  tale  of  a  struggle  against 
odds,  overcome  by  sheer  talent. 

From  his  parents,  Andersen  inherited  his 
sensitive  nature,  his  love  of  simplicity,  a 
faculty  for  neatness,  and,  in  contrast,  an 
inferiority  complex  that  would  hinder  and 
help  his  progress. 

When  he  was  8,  his  father  died  and  his 
mother  remarried.  This  time  she  undertook 
to  support  a  lazy  lout  by  taking  in  washing. 
Her  plight  troubled  him  greatly  and  was  a 
source  of  constant  worry  throughout  his  early 
years.  As  her  work  was  an  overburden  and 
she  suffered  from  varied  pains,  she  began  to 
take  nips  of  alcohol  to  soothe  her  weary  body. 
This  also  worried  Hans  Christian,  according 
to  letters  that  he  wrote  his  friends,  and  he 
presumed  that  his  parentage  might  some  day 
hold  back  his  career. 

It  was  his  mother's  superstitious  nature 
that  bred  In  Hans  Christian  a  regard  for  the 
supernatural.  Whenever  the  little  boy  was 
seized  with  convulsions,  his  mother  would 
consult  an  old  woman  herb-healer,  rather 
than  consult  the  country  doctor. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  theater 
phase  of  the  future  author  began  to  take  hold. 
His  keen  Imagination  was  the  spring  from 
which  welled  many  novel  playlets  in  which 
the  youngster  was  producer,  cast,  and  stage 
manager  He  re-created  in  a  little  puppet 
theater,  willed  to  him  by  his  father,  every  play 
that  he  had  ever  seen  or  that  he  had  read  to 
him.  Before  he  reached  his  teens,  he  was 
already  writing  plays  and  stopping  anyone 
who  would  listen  (and  I  mean  anyone),  to 
read  his  brain  child. 


I  might  say  here  that  his  imagination  was 
uncurbed.  No  schoolroom  could  bound  it 
and  as  a  consequence  he  was  expelled  from 
classes.  This  was  later  cause  for  much  regret, 
and  It  was  not  until  he  went  through  the 
College  of  Copenhagen  that  he  really  began 
to  take  his  place  as  an  author.  It  all  but 
broke  his  spirit — but  he  carried  through. 

When  he  was  14.  this  youngster  convinced  ^ 
his  mother  to  let  him  seek  his  fortune  In 
Copenhagen.  His  purse  held  a  total  of  1 
kroner  for  every  year  of  his  life — 14  kroner. 
Nourished  on  the  rich  Danish  folklore,  and 
thriving  on  the  celebrated  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, read  to  him  by  his  father,  little  Hans 
Christian's  fertile  mind  sprouted  buds  of 
great  literary  ambition.  However,  these  were 
not  cultivated  by  dull  and  basic  education 
that  was  forced  upon  him.  At  the  age  of  14. 
he  was  practically  illiterate,  unpolished,  and 
unwilling  to  fortify  himself  with  learning. 
This  was  because  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
daydreaming  about  a  career  on  the  stage, 
though  he  was  never  very  clear  about  his 
ambitions. 

He  had  already  won  a  very  small  measure 
of  fame  as  a  singer,  boy  soprano,  and  so  re- 
ceptive to  any  kind  of  praise  he  would  sing 
for  hours  until  those  who  were  kind  enough 
to  listen  to  him  became  very  bored. 

Without  realizing  the  actual  nerve  that  it 
took  for  his  actions,  he  made  weepy  and  fer- 
vent appeals  to  all  whom  he  sensed  could 
help  him  find  a  place  In  the  Royal  Theater  of 
Denmark  and  eventually  drew  the  interest 
of  the  artistic  crowd  of  the  capital.  After  3 
years  of  struggle  he  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  Mr.  Collin,  who  In  turn  was  able 
to  apply  to  the  King  for  a  fund  to  send  the 
boy  to  school  at  Slagelse.  Hans  Christian  was 
virtually  ordered  to  refrain  from  writing 
poetry  or  compositions  at  the  school  until  he 
was  certain  of  his  studies  in  language,  gram- 
mar, and  spelling.  Until  then,  he  had  writ- 
ten but  few  Insignificant  pieces  which,  out  of 
friendship,  were  hailed  as  having  some  merit 
but  only  on  the  promise  of  something  better 
to  come. 

At  Slagelse,  under  the  cruel  teaching  hand 
of  one  Simon  Meisllng,  the  headmaster,  he  all 
but  snufifed  his  spark  of  genius. 

Self-prlvatlon  and  a  growing  belief  that  he 
could  never  take  to  school,  bothered  him 
greatly.  However,  slowly,  with  great  mental 
struggle,  he  managed  to  forge  ahead  at  con- 
siderable speed. 

In  letters  to  friends,  he  gave  forth  varied 
new  complaints.  He  complained  of  the  treat- 
ment that  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
headmaster  and  numerous  petty  annoyances 
that  seemed  to  lay  heavy  upon  his  sensitive 
soul.  His  elders  regarded  his  discontentment 
as  the  silly  prattlings  from  an  over-imagina- 
tive mind — yet  Hans  Christian's  rebellion  was 
In  a  way  Justified.  Presently  the  truth  came 
to  his  sponsor,  Collin,  who  placed  the  boy  In 
the  hands  of  a  private  tutor  and  commis- 
sioned his  own  son  to  help  the  youngster 
from  Odense.  Hans  Christian  vent  on  rapid- 
ly now  to  complete  his  final  examinations, 
and  thence  to  the  university  where  he  re- 
ceived his  degree. 

At  this  turning  point  It  was  decided  at  his 
own  request  that  Hans  Christian  end  his 
school  days,  and  the  literary  calling,  which 
had  taken  a  fierce  hold,  lured  him  more  and 
more.  Collin's  son  became  his  best  friend  and 
business  manager,  although  Andersen  never 
did  confide  completely  In  anyone.  He  had 
an  Inherent  distrust  of  human  beings  that 
made  him  think  many  times  before  he  would 
reveal  any  of  his  Innermost  thought  to  any- 
one. 

More  fabulous  than  his  own  talents,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  kept  much  of  his  worid 
to  himself.  Disregaiding  critics,  he.  like 
other  great  men,  prepared  his  work  in  the 
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Incr  of   •dv*>rfie  condtttonn  tnd  discouraging 
advice. 

Whatever  hi«  ambition,  he  fslncerely  be- 
llevwl  himself  so  superbly  talented  that  fail- 
ure would  be  almost  lmpo5slbie.  Such  was 
the  cr.se  when  at  the  age  of  14  he  succeeded 
In  Inducing  a  Profeasor  Sibonl  In  helping  him 
to  sing  in  the  chorus  of  the  C<  penhagen  opera. 
Eat«l  by  his  new  effort.  Andersen  practiced 
ardently  for  his  debut.  He  actually  en- 
visioned himself  HS  a  great  opera  star,  but, 
in  the  midst  of  his  short  career  his  voice 
chitnged.  The  falsetto  that  developed  was  far 
from  what  the  opera  required 

Undaunted,  he  was  continually  seeking  new 
fields  of  conquest  "How  about  the  ballet?" 
he  once  luqutred  of  himself.  The  appeal  was 
-one  of  glamor,  and  his  bead  was  Immediately 
turned  In  tlilu  ntw  direction.  It  was  by  con- 
Tluclng  an  Influential  member  of  the  Royal 
Theater  that  be  was  capable  of  becoming  a 
ballet  dancer.  One  need  only  close  his  eyes 
and  Imagine  a  younu;  Abe  Lincoln,  large, 
bony.  ugly,  doing  a  ballet,  and  It  is  easy  to 
rcaU/.c  that  Andersen  must  have  attired  him- 
self In  a  cloak  of  confidence  to  fortify  such  a 
•alee    talk.      Tet    he    succeeded    In    getUng 

sponsorship.  ,    ^     »* 

Somehow,  he  succeeded  most  of  the  time. 
Not  alwiiys  would  he  deliver  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him.  but  in  most  cases  he  gave  his 
sponsors  an  exciting  time  for  their  money. 

Adolescence  found  Andersen  wandering 
aimlessly  through  life:  however,  colossal 
nerve  succeeded  In  gaining  fcim  nearly  every- 
thing that  he  wanted. 

Herein  lies  another  sequence  In  tne  hu- 
man scheme  of  things  that  ehows  us  a  clear 
picture  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  per- 
sonality. In  his  autobiography,  "My  Life  s 
Fairy  Tale  "  Andersen  himself  describes  the 
episode  as- follows:  "I  had  a  young  friend 
frcm  my  home  town.  Odense.  who  worked  for 
a  small  printers  shop  caUed  "E.  M.  Cohens 
Widow.*  He  promised  me  that  If  I  could 
obtain  enough  subscriptions  he  would  print 
the  book  In  his  spare  time  As  I  loved  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
of  course  I  loved  myself  too.  I  had  the  book 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  William 
Christian  Walter."' 

No  shrewd  business  woman.  Mrs  Cohen 
let  herself  be  sold  on  the  Idea  of  publishing 
Andersen's  first  little  book.  It  was  during 
this  time  of  his  life  that  Andersen  evidenced 
one  of  his  most  Important  faculties — the 
ability  and  nerve  to  ask  anyone  for  anything 
that  he  desired  at  any  tlnie.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  general  book  buyers,  he  practically 
confined  hla  soliciting  to  the  Royal  Court 
starting  with  the  Crown  Princess  and  working 
down  the  list  to  bishops,  minor  clergymen, 
and  educators.  His  sales  campaign  was  not  a 
startling  success,  for  he  sold  only  17  copies. 
Probably  his  approach  was  at  fault,  never- 
theleas,  I  should  like  to  read  It  to  you: 

"Without  funds  for  continuing  my  studies, 
I  am  forced  (at  the  age  of  a  little  over  17 
years)  to  publish  my  first  effort.  As  sub- 
scriptions are  necessary  to  secure  me  from 
loss,  I  beg  to  ask  that  you  please  take  a 
copy.  The  price  per  copy  is  B  marks  If  you 
will  permit  it.  I  will  with  pleasure  read  some 
of  my  work  for  you.  at  any  time  you  wish. 
The  management  oX  the  Royal  Theater  has 
found  so  much  good  hi  my  work  (Alfaol) 
tliat  they  have  decided  to  support  me  for 
some  years  at  the  Soro  Academy. 
"Respectfully. 

"H.   C     AMDEtSEN." 

But  S.  li.  Cohen's  widow  was  not  able  to 
sell  any  of  the  copies  and  In  turn  the  re- 
mainder of  the  edition,  some  80  copies,  ended 
up  at  a  local  grocer's  counter  and  made 
excellent  wrapping  paper.  And  today  only 
three  copies  of  these  lltUe  books  are  known 
to  be  In  existence. 

Andersen  had  a  lifelong  gift  for  Inspiring 
people  with  confidence,  friendship,  and  a  de- 


sire to  help  him  He  thought  nothing  of 
asking  pe<^ple  to  listen  to  him  read  whatever 
he  wrote.  Fortified  with  this  personal 
charm,  lie  was  able  to  accompllsli  much  to 
promote  his  success. 

Fme  example  of  his  superb  ImaginaUon 
dales  back  to  his  e^irly  days  when  he  would 
sit  on  the  banks  of  the  Odense  River  and 
sing  m  his  high,  clear  voice  Townfolk  had 
declared  it  to  be  a  definite  fact  that  Danish 
goblins  lived  beneath  the  rivers  bed.  But 
Andersen,  whose  imagination  went  far  be- 
youd  that,  did  not  slug  t4D  the  goblins.  He 
had  reastm  all  of  his  own.  He  was  singmg 
to  the  Emperor  of  China,  as  It  had  also  been 
said  that  directly  beneath  the  river  lay 
China,  and  he  thought  that  there  might  Just 
be  a  bare  possibility  that  that  great  person- 
age may  hear  him  and  offer  him  a  post  of 
court  singer.  Say  It  was  a  silly  thing  to 
do.  If  you  like,  but  don't  say  it  untU  you  have 
carefully  read  ai^  re-read  "The  Nightin- 
gale," one  of  his  greatest  stories  written  many 
years  later  He  never  did  see  China,  but  An- 
dersen could  not  have  written  this  beautiful 
VKiTk.  had  he  not  felt  himself  very  cloee  to 
that  Chinese  emperor  of  his 

Andersen  loved  cosmopolitan  life.  He  saw 
himself  as  a  citiaen  of  the  world,  and  man- 
aged to  travel  all  over  Europe  In  his  youth 
he  traveled  to  mend  the  heart  that  young 
ladies  had  broken,  and  when  he  was  older  he 
traveled  to  forget  the  unkind  things  that 
critics  had  said  about  him 

It  was  following  a  great  traveling  spree 
and  after  his  mother  passed  away,  that  An- 
dersen turned  to  writing  the  stories  that 
were  to  gain  him  the  most  fame  and  to 
make  his  name  enduring.  Previously  he 
had  been  writing  novels;  hence,  when 
Fairy  Tales  for  Children  was  first  published 
no  one.  Including  the  self-coufldent  Ander- 
sen thought  they  were  anything  special 
But  In  this  first  book  of  his  fairy  cales  were 
The  Tinder  Box.  and  Little  Claus  and  Big 
Claus,  both  reflectlna  his  desperate  need  for 
money;  the  Princess  and  the  Pea.  which  was 
based  on  the  folklore  of  Odense,  and  Little 
Ida's  Flowers. 

Ill  speaking  of  his  conception  of  the  ldea.s 
for  his  fairy  tales.  Andersen  related  the  cause 
simply,  "they  were  In  my  thoughts  like  a 
seed  that  needs  only  a  stream,  a  sunbeam 
and  a  drop  of  wormwood  to  grow  Into  a 
Qon-er."  He  always  spoke  like  a  poet  and 
had  the  skill  of  a  master  of  words  that  al- 
ways brought  out  tlie  beat  in  him  in  public 
conversation 

The  history  of  the  tales  might  be  Inter- 
esting to  those  who  know  that  comparatively 
little  has  been  said  about  the  origin  of  this 
most  important  phase  of  world  literature. 

In  a  letter  that  Andersen  wTote  to  a  ma- 
ternal friend  of  his.  one  Henrietta  Hanck 
dated  on  New  Year's  Day,  1835,  he  wrote: 
"Today  I  am  starting  on  some  fairy  tales  for 
Children.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  In- 
tend to  conquer  coming  generations.""  Sim- 
ply said  but  sincere  was  this  forthright  state- 
ment of  his  predicting  the  success  that  was 
eventually  to  comi?. 

After  the  publication  of  bis  first  pamphlet 
of  tales,  he  was  not  as  happy  as  he  might 
have  been,  as  the  critics  were  far  from  being 
kind.  While  two  of  the  most  Important  lit- 
erary papers  neglected  to  mention  the  fairy 
tales,  one  of  the  leading  critics  had  bis  say: 
"While  this  reviewer  has  nothing  against 
good  fairy  tales,  he  hopes  that  In  the  future 
the  author  will  not  waste  his  time  writing 
fairy  tales  for  children." 

One  would  naturally  think  that  such  re- 
buke would  completely  discourage  anyone, 
but  not  Andersen.  He  explained  his  view- 
point and  unconcern  to  a  friend  when  he 
wrote  him:  "I  am  certain  that  some  day  I 
shall  have  a  name  as  great  as  any  poet  in 
Denmark,  because  I  want  to." 

Like  this  country's  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Andersen  first  found  fame  In  foreign  lands. 


Po*.  If  you  will  remember,  trod  the  trail  of 
unknowns  until  British  literary  cirUes  hailed 
him  as  a  great  "dlsoovery."  Poe's  life  In 
many  ways  paralleled  that  of  Andersen's  In 
that  he,  too.  overcame  problems  of  ridicule 

As  Andersen  traveled,  he  foimd  that  he 
was  far  more  appreciated  outside  his  native 
land.  Germany,  lUly.  later  France.  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries.  Joined  ii\  singing 
his  praises  far  ahead  of  the  sentimentality- 
fearing  Dunes  He  wrote  from  hi*  travels  In 
Italy  The  Improvisator,  a  book  of  travels, 
which  was  more  heartily  received,  and  his 
fame  was  spreading  Immediately  he  set  to 
work  on  another  maB.<=ive  novel.  In  order, 
however,  to  bridge  the  financial  gap.  he 
dashed  off  a  ccuple  of  stories  which  he  was 
pleased  to  call  fairy  tales — something  he  con- 
sidered insignificant  alongside  his  allegedly 
immortal  works.  Oddly  enough,  his  first 
pamphlet  of  tales  for  children  was  attract- 
ing wide  attention.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  realleed  their  true  worth,  and.  finally,  to 
turn  his  full  attention  upon  his  greatest 
forte. 

The  fairy  tales  Introduced  a  new  style  of 
writing  which  made  use  of  a  converaatlonal 
tone,  as  if  Andersen  himself  were  sitting  with 
an  eager  child  on  his  knee,  to  whom  he  told 
his  stories.  Basically  they  were  a  mixture 
of  Danish  folklore,  fanciful,  thinly  veiled 
excerpts  from  his  own  much-referred-to 
autobiography,  all  cemented  with  an  excel- 
lent talent  for  storytelling. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  developed  a  fond- 
ness for  America  t^  rough  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
and  his  own  American  publisher,  Horace 
Scudder. 

His  formal  introduction  to  America  came 
through  Scudder  who  was  editor  of  the 
Riverside  Magazine,  and  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  publishing  the  author's  works  in  this 
country. 

How  many  people,  I  wonder,  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  at  least  13  of  Andersen's 
famous  fairy  tales  were  first  published  in 
America,  even  prior  to  their  publication  In 
hl.«<  native  Denmark? 

Some  4  years  back  I  came  Into  possession 
of  the  Andersen -Scudder  letters.  35  In  all, 
and  none  prevlotisly  published  It  had  been 
known  before  that  certain  of  the  tales  ap- 
peared In  the  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young 
People,  a  New  York  publication  of  which 
Scudder  was  editor;  however,  no  one  had  yet 
been  able  to  determine  which  of  these  had 
been  published  first  In  the  United  States, 
as  there  is  no  bibliography  of  Andersen's 
works  in  existence. 

Scudder  was  himself  an  author,  credited 
with  the  eight  Bodley  books,  Dream  Children, 
and  many  more  He  was  also  friend  and 
advisor  to  many  of  his  contemporary  authors, 
among  them  Mary  Dodge.  "Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  In  the 
spring  of  1868  he  wrote  to  Andersen  of  his 
great  admiration  for  the  Danes  work.  In 
this  first  of  the  letters  he  expressed  hope  of 
securing  for  the  Riverside  Magazine  new  and 
unpubll.=hed  Andersen  stories,  and  arranging 
for  a  complete  American  edition  of  the 
author's  works 

Andersen  Immediately  answered,  and  an 
agreement  was  made  whereby  he  would  re- 
ceive ten  English  pounds,  or  approximately 
fifty  dollars,  for  each  of  the  tales  printed  In 
the  magazine,  with  the  understanding  that 
lutll  4  months  after  their  publication  In 
New  York  none  of  them  could  be. published 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world 

It  was  thus  established,  through  these 
communications,  that  this  country  was  the 
fhst  to  be  honored  with  Uie  publication  of 
classics  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
that  America  shared  well  In  Andersen's 
eventual  claim  to  Immortality 

Correspondence  between  Andersen  and 
Scudder  was  the  stem   tliat   bkssomed  Into 
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friendship.  Having  achieved  all  other  am- 
bitions, Andersen's  sole  regret  at  the  time  of 
hU  passing  was  that  he  had  never  availed 
himself  of  his  numerous  Invitations  to  visit 
America — the  nation  that  adopted  him  as 
one  of  its  own. 

On  February  9.  1872,  Andersen  wrote  to 
Scudder:  "Dear  and  excellent  friend:  This 
morning  I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of 
January  twenty-third  I  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  seen  and  talked  with  Robert  Watt.  He 
will  now,  on  his  return  home,  be  able  to  tell 
me  about  you  and  many  dear  friends  In  mag- 
nificent America." 

"Magnificent  America."  those  were  the 
words  he  used.  He  meant  them  too  as  they 
were  borne  out  of  a  longing  to  see  the  new 
world. 

From  America,  he  received  rejxtrts  of  his 
success  In  that  country,  and  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  accepted  here  without  question, 
sold  him  more  on  the  idea  that  here  must 
be  the  true  fairyland  that  he  had  been  writ- 
ing about. 

Andersen's  life,  like  those  of  any  man's, 
had  Its  love  stories  too.  but  these  were  not  to 
be  featured  In  accounts  of  his  living  days. 

The  first  serious  affair  came  when  he  was 
24.  Still  "Innocent"  and  heartfree.  he  want- 
ed to  fall  in  love  badly,  and  fell.  It  was  a 
simple  maiden,  sister  of  a  schoolmate.  This 
was  the  first  of  his  disastrous  love  afialrs. 
For  It  seems  that  they  were  not  really  "af- 
fairs" at  all.  rather  one-sided  situations.  With 
the  poefs  Imagination — that  was  his — Ander- 
sen imagined  friendly  gestures  were  expres- 
sions of  love  and  was  thusly  disappointed 
time  and  time  again.  Like  others  of  his 
human  falling,  he  blamed  it  on  the  lack  of 
money,  lack  of  position,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  The  truth  was  that  the  girl  was 
already  betrothed  and.  being  an  honorable 
person,  she  married  her  fiance. 

At  about  32,  he  fell  In  love  with  16-year-old 
Bophle  Orsted.  the  great  scientist's  daughter, 
and  again  the  fiame  fiared  brightly.  But  he 
met  with  the  same  disappointments  In  this 
affair  as  he  had  in  previous  attempts.  Sensi- 
tive and  sad,  Andersen  mirrored  bis  sadness 
In  many  of  hi:   works. 

His  physical  homeliness  was  a  cause  of  un- 
ending worry  to  him.  Although  we  do  not 
find  any  evidence  of  this  In  his  writings,  we 
do  know  that  he  spent  hours  trying  to  Im- 
prove his  appearance  before  he  would  appear 
on  the  street  for  so  much  as  a  shopping  trip. 
It  was  a  dally  routine  for  him  to  have  his 
hair  curled,  his  clothes  pressed  Into  perfect 
order,  and  to  dress  himself  regally  before  he 
let  another  human  eye  see  him. 

Although  Andersen  outwardly  brushed  off 
critics'  comments,  he  really  worried  about 
what  other  people  thought  of  him.  Record- 
ing as  one  of  the  happier  moments  of  his  life, 
he  wrote  Horace  Scudder  the  following: 

"I  have  now  been  In  Nice  6  weeks  and  am 
feeling  quite  at  home.  People  from  all  coun- 
tries are  in  this  bouse,  and  we  celebrated 
Christmas  Eve  by  assembling  In  the  large 
reception  room  of  the  hotel,  where  a  mighty 
fir  tree  was  set  up  and  decorated  with  orna- 
ments, candles,  and  the  flags  of  all  nations. 
In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  one  of  the 
company  stepped  out  and  said :  'We  have  with 
us  a  man  to  whom  we  all.  whatever  nation 
he  may  belong  to,  owe  thanks  for  many  happy 
hours  he  has  given  us  through  his  writings." 
And  then  a  little  girl  handed  me  a  laurel 
wreath  tied  with  ribbons  In  Danish  colors, 
and  the  entire  gathering  applauded  In  ap- 
proval." It  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  record  tributes  In  his  correspondence.  He 
was  certain  that  he  was  a  great  man.  but 
more  important  to  him  was  the  fact  that  he 
wanted  everyone  else  to  be  Just  as  sure  about 
blm. 

He  never  failed,  In  hU  trips  to  and  from 
the  Continent,  to  bring  something  of  the 
countries  he  visited  back  with  him.  More 
important,  he  generally  left  a  part  of  him- 


self there.  He  was  an  ambassador  of  good 
will  without  portfolio,  par  excellence.  The 
higher  social  circles,  of  which  he  found  him- 
self the  center,  never  failed  to  dazzle  him, 
but  the  love  of  hla  simpler  friends  he  never 
let  himself  forget.  Royalty  entertained  him, 
fawned  upon  him  In  their  castles  and  moun- 
tain retreat*,  but  the  celebration  In  his 
honor  In  his  native  town  of  Odense,  was  the 
greatest  single  Joy  of  his  lonely  life. 

Today  Hans  Christian  Andersen  Is  without 
a  doubt  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  au- 
thors. His  works  are  translated  from  the 
original  Danish  Into  practically  every  known 
civilized  language.  Years  have  seasoned  his 
works  until  they  have  gained  a  certain  liter- 
ary mellowness  that  has  earned  them  a  posi- 
tive place  In  the  list  of  Immortal  writing 
accomplishments.  For  In  reading  these  fan- 
tasy stories,  one  finds  that  the  Ugly  Duckling, 
the  Tin  Soldier,  the  Fir  Tree,  the  Little  Match 
Girl  (which  have  amused  generations  of  chil- 
dren) are  not  for  amusement  alone.  They 
direct  attention  to  the  author,  to  his,  shall 
we  say,  complaints  of  his  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  world.  They  do  show,  however, 
not  a  basically  morbid  nature  but  rather  one 
which  looks  with  hope  at  a  brighter  future, 
a  future  In  which  right  rules,  Justice  Is  done, 
culprits  are  brought  to  the  bar.  Each  In  Its 
own  way  presents  a  moral  In  which.  In  some 
way,  some  providential  being  takes  a  hand 
In  the  final  rewards  for  virtue  and  honesty. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  philosophy  In  the 
days  that  are  at  hand. 

Possibly  few  of  you  know  It,  but  Invasion 
Is  nothing  new  to  Denmark  The  aggressor 
Invaded  Denmark  In  1848,  and  Invoked  the 
German  military  code  of  ethics  upon  the 
free  people  of  that  country  the  same  as  he 
did  In  this  war 

How  sharply  this  pain  of  patriotism  hit 
Andersen's  heart  can  be  best  explained  by 
reading  his  letter  to  his  closest  friend,  Ed- 
ward Collin:  "The  behavior  of  the  enemy 
Is  outrageous.  Poor  Denmark,  our  unfor- 
tunate little  country.  But  God  will  not  tole- 
rate It.  Help  must  come  and  It  will  come 
from  Him." 

Then  In  Andersen's  lifetime  came  a  second 
attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Danes.  This 
time  from  the  same  source.  Remember,  In 
more  than  5  centuries,  the  Danish  people 
have  only  suffered  invasion  from  one  source — 
Germany. 

This  was  too  much  for  him.  He  wrote,  at 
this  time,  to  Collin:  "We  who  have  never 
wanted  to  rule  or  fight  can  only  leave  oiu: 
fate  m  the  handS  of  God.  Shall  our  beau- 
tiful and  rich  Danish  language  be  destroyed 
and  forgotten  In  the  next  hundred  years? 
A  great  sorrow  overwhelms  me,  a  human  fear; 
I  don't  believe  I  can  live  through  It.  I  went 
to  church  today  and  prayed." 

Though  his  homeland  Is  now  overrun  by 
the  invader,  a  sight  that  might  have  shocked 
him  to  death  had  he  lived  to  witness  It. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  today  providing 
the  beauty  and  warmth,  so  sorely  needed  in 
the  free  nations  of  the  world,  with  his  Im- 
mortal word  pictures.  The  solace  and  com- 
fort derived  Is  enough  to  say  that  to  him 
we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 


0.  p.  A.  Refulationt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1943 

Mr.     CHENOWETH.    Mr.     Speaker, 
Just  a  week  ago  today  more  than  100 


retail  grocer's  of  southern  Colorado  met 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  discuss  the  problems 
caused  by  arbitrary  and  unwise  orders 
issued  by  the  O.  P.  A.  affecting  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  food.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted,  which  indicate 
the  confusion  and  discrimination  that 
exists. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  here 
when  Congress  can  no  longer  ignore  this 
situation.  It  is  very  apparent  that  these 
merchants  cannot  continue  in  business 
if  the  O.  P.  A.  does  not  change  Its  atti- 
tude. We  cannot  disclaim  responsibility. 
I  think  a  very  careful  appraisal  should 
now  be  made  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  agency  should  be  kept  alive. 

■When  the  original  price-control  bill 
was  before  the  House  many  of  us  had 
the  suspicion  that  this  was  a  bill  designed 
not  so  much  to  regulate  prices,  but  to 
control  business.  Our  suspicions  have 
now  been  confirmed.  There  seems  to  be 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
orders  have  as  tiieir  sole  purpose  the 
regimentation  of  business.  They  are 
seriously  detracting  from  our  war  effort 
and  have  brought  about  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  whole  price-control  pro- 
gram. 

The  following  resolutions  tell  of  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  these  retail 
grocers  find  themselves  as  a  result  of 
O.  P.  A.  regulations.  If  Mr.  Brown,  as 
Administrator  of  O.  P.  A.,  neglects  or  re- 
fuses to  correct  these  conditions,  then  It 
is  up  to  Congress  to  act,  and  act 
promptly: 

Whereas  the  retail  grocers  of  southern  Col- 
orado have  assembled  In  a  special  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problems  confronting  the  grocer 
In  the  distribution  of  food,  particularly  caused 
by  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  policies  ol 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration;  and 

Whereas  the  retail  grocer  is  confronted  with 
a  Herculean  task  In  attempting  to  dlstributa 
food  to  the  Nation's  civilians,  and  this  btir- 
den  has  been  Increased  by  the  clerical  work 
necessitated  through  rationing,  ration  stamps, 
point  values,  and  celling  prices;  and 

Whereas  In  making  the  arbitrary  classifi- 
cations which  have  been  made,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  absolutely  over- 
looked the  difference  In  the  type  of  services 
rendered  by  the  stores  in  the  different  classi- 
fication numbers  and  has  given  an  unfair 
picture  to  the  consuming  public,  and  an  un- 
fair advantage  to  some  stores  In  Nation-wide 
publicity.  Government  sponsored,  and  this  is 
tending  to  and  will  tend  to  destroy  the  Inde- 
pendent store;  and 

Whereas  In  truth  and  In  fact  many  Inde- 
pendent cash-carry  stores  doing  an  annual 
volume  of  business  less  than  $250,000  annu- 
ally, have  an  overhead  no  higher  than  store* 
In  group  4,  and  are  actually  competitive  with 
the  latter  stores;  and 

Whereas  In  the  press  releases  given  at  fre- 
quent intervals  at  the  Office  of  Price  Admln- 
Iftratlon,  there  have  been  innuendoes  and 
some  direct  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
relaU  grocers  are  dishonest  profiteers  and 
chlselers,  which  statement  Is  not  trtie,  nor 
founded  upon  fact,  and  Is  ruthlessly  under- 
mining the  confidence  and  goodwill  which 
the  local  grocer  has  created  by  many  year* 
of  fair  dealing  with  the  consuming  public: 
and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  made  frequent  changes  In  point  values, 
celling  prices,  and  other  regulations  without 
previous  consultation  with  the  members  of 
the  industry  who  are  affected  thereby;  and. 
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Whereas  unless  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  materially 
and  quickly  modlfled.  It  will  result  in  the 
material  dL-slntegratlon  of  the  retail  food 
business:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  following  recommen- 
dations be  made,  and  adoption  thereof  on  a 
Nation-wide  basis  be  made  effective  with 
dispatch: 

(a)  That  we  be  given  Immediate  repre- 
sentation of  retail-Industry  members  upon  all 
local.  State,  regional,  and  national  bodies, 
board-s,  and  panels  whose  duties  are  to  make 
regulations  and  prices  for  the  retail  grocer; 

(b)  That  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
Issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  AdmlnLstratlon 
be  slmpuned,  reduced  In  verbiage,  and  put  In 
language  that  Is  readily  understandable  by 
the  layman,  and  not  so  Involved  that  It  Is 
subject  to  various  Interpretations  after  Its 
Issuance; 

(ct  That  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  be  so  stand- 
ardized aa  to  avoid  unnecessary,  frequent,  and 
disturbing  changes  and  revisions; 

(d)  That  the  classifications  of  stores  Into 
four  groups  be  reduced  to  two.  namely: 
Group  1.  the  service  stores;  group  2.  the 
cash -carry   and   super   market; 

(e)  That  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
desist  from  Issuing  press  releases  and  Indis- 
criminately, which  convey  to  the  cojisumlng 
public  the  Idea  that  the  grocer  Is  a  dishonest 
profiteer  and  a  chlseler;  and,  therefore,  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  all  of  the  foregoing  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  His  Elxcellency.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  be  Informed  of  the 
hardships  imposed  upon  the  retail  food  In- 
dustry and  of  the  present  Impossibility  of 
complying  with  the  multitudinous  regula- 
tions and  manifestos  promulgated  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  In  the 
hope  that  the  President,  being  made  aware 
of  the  emergency  with  which  the  retail  food 
Industry  Is  now  confronted,  will  take  steps 
forthwith  to  remedy  the  evils  hereinbefore 
set  forth. 


Local  Sponge-Iron  Production  Advanced 
by  North  Carolina's  Governor  Brough- 
ton's  Answers  to  Plight  of  Small 
Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  modem 
warfare  requires  a  vast  abundance  of 
Iron  and  steel.  Any  shortage  of  this 
master  metal  means  a  corresponding 
shortage  of  weapons  and  ships,  a  short- 
age of  the  means  by  which  our  armed 
forces  can  achieve  victory. 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  the 
United  States  would  be  found  short  in 
Its  supplies  of  Iron  and  steel?  That 
seems  almost  incredible.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  our  stock  piles 
and  available  reserves  of  iron  ore  were 
vast  and  inexhaustible.  We  have  be- 
lieved, also,  that  our  engineering  skill 
was  vast  and  inexhaustible.  Why  should 
our  Nation  be  suffering  from  a  steel 
shortage? 


DGHTRN     praCEKT     8HOBT     Of    EIQXJIKIMrNTS 

Yet  the  fact  is  undeniable.  It  is  a  fact 
which  the  public  learned  gradually  but 
conclusively,  and  the  War  Production 
Board  has  finally  admitted  how  serious 
the  shortage  is.  Our  Army,  our  Navy,  our 
Maritime  Commission,  and  our  home 
front  are  all  suffering  a  "cut  back"  or 
deferral  of  required  items  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  18  percent. 

The  explanation  is  piven  that  "there 
just  ain't  enough  steel  to  po  around." 
Our  armed  forces  must  go  short  of  the 
supplies  needed  for  the  immediate  and 
far-flung  military  operations  upon  which 
a  swifl  and  conclusive  victory  depends. 
The  war  must  proceed  more  slowly,  and 
last  longer,  with  the  greater  ultimate  hu- 
man costs,  because  of  our  iron  and  steel 
shortage.  And  in  the  meantime,  the  ef- 
fects of  this  shortage  spread  to  every 
corner  of  our  national  life.  Farmers  are 
obliged  to  operate  with  inadequate  ma- 
chine equipment,  with  the  result  that  our 
food  supply  for  both  military  and  do- 
mestic consumption  is  endangered. 
Every  home  and  every  kitchen  is  hit  by 
the  ?ffects  of  our  national  iron  and  steel 
shortage. 

FARMER,     CONSUMER  — EVIRYONE     HIT     BY     STEEL 
SHORTAGE 

Consumers  are  forced  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  this  war-production  problem, 
and  they  turn  naturally  to  Congress  and 
ask  what  we  are  doing  to  meet  this  sit- 
uation. 

This  is  everybody's  war,  and  everybody 
Is  thinking  about  our  war  needs  and  prob- 
lems. Everybody  has  been  shocked  by 
our  iron  and  steel  shortage.  Everybody 
has  asked:  'Is  it  possible  that  we  have 
not  enough  iron  in  the  ground  to  meet 
our  war  needs?  Or  is  it  possible  that  we 
lack  the  engineering  skill  and  enterprise 
required  to  turn  our  iron  ores  into  steel"? 

These  are  questions  that  are  ea'^^y  to 
answer.  There  is  no  actual  lack  of  iron 
ore.  It  is  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Twenty-six  States  have  native 
resources  of  a  quality  and  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  support  furnaces  for  reduc- 
ing them  to  metal  for  steel  production. 

But  if  you  have  plenty  of  iron  ore  in 
the  ground,  why  are  we  not  using  It? 
Is  the  process  of  reducing  iron  ore  to 
metal  for  steel  production  too  difficult 
or  expensive  for  us  to  undertake?  Again 
the  answer  is  "No."  The  reduction  of 
Iron  ores  to  metal  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  sponge-Iron  process,  which  is  re- 
markably inexpensive. 

WHY  THE  SPONGE-IRON  PROCESS  IS  INEXPENSIVE 

The  sponge-iron  process  does  not  re- 
quire the  erection  of  huge  and  highly  ex- 
pensive blast  furnaces,  such  as  are  nec- 
essary for  pig  iron  meeting  temperatures 
of  3,000'  P.  Instead,  in  the  sponge  iron 
process  the  ore  is  simply  baked  at  a  tem- 
perature of  only  1,200'  F.  The  sponge 
Iron  furnace  need  be  only  one-twentieth 
the  size  of  a  typical  blast  furnace. 

The  fuel  requirements  of  the  spxjnge- 
iron  process  are  thus  different  from  those 
of  the  great  blast  furnaces.  Lignite  coal 
can  be  used  In  baking  by  the  sponge  iron 
process.  Large  deposits  of  lignite  coal 
exist  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  In- 


cluding my  own  State  of  North  Dakota. 
In  comparison  to  anthracite  coal,  hgnite 
coal  gives  a  weaker  flame,  but  it  liber- 
ates the  hydrogen  gas  required  for  the 
sponge-iron  process,  and  hydrogen,  not 
high  temperatures,  is  the  secret  of  this 
process. 

Furthermore,  at  the  low  baking  tem- 
perature, certain  foreign  elements  known 
to  all  pig  iron,  such  as  phosphorus,  sul- 
fur, and  nitrogen,  are  net  absorbed  in 
the  making  of  this  metal.  The  resultant 
spongy  briquettes — whose  appearance 
has  given  rise  to  the  name  sponge  iron- 
is  purer  than  pip  iron  produced  in  blast- 
ing furnaces.  It  is  thus  far  better  than 
pig  iron  for  use  in  the  working  of  qual- 
ity steels,  such  as  are  more  and  more  re- 
quired in  our  war-production  program. 

But  if  there  is  plenty  of  iron  ore  avail- 
able, and  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
process  by  which  it  can  be  made  available 
for  use  today,  why  is  there  an  iron  and 
steel  shortage? 

The  sponge-iron  process,  although  In- 
expensive, requires  some  aid  from  the 
Government  in  order  to  get  established. 
Indeed.  It  cannot  be  established  at  all 
without  Government  permission  and  the 
allocation  of  certain  small  quantities  of 
steel  for  the  erection  of  its  furnaces.  The 
Government  has  been  liberal  in  its  aid 
to  our  great  steel  companies,  as  a  part 
of  Its  effort  to  Increase  war  production. 
The  question  then  remains,  why  has  not 
simihr  aid  and  encouragement  been 
given  to  the  erection  of  small  sponge-iron 
plants  at  various  points  in  the  country? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  all  too 
clear.  The  Government  has.  naturally 
enough,  turned  first  of  all  to  the  great 
steel  companies  for  war  production.  It 
has  not  only  relied  upon  them  for  pro- 
duction, but  for  information  and  advice. 
The  great  steel  companies  have  asserted 
that  they  could  handle  the  job  of  essen- 
tial war  production,  and  they  have  been 
reluctant  to  permit  the  entrance  of  small 
concerns  to  any  extent  into  war  pro- 
duction. 

The  bad  results  of  this  policy  of  exclud- 
ing small  business  from  the  war  efTcrt 
soon  became  apparent,  and,  as  a  result 
of  popular  pressure,  some  steps  have  been 
taken  to  bring  small  business  into  the 
picture.  The  steps  thus  far  takerL  are. 
however,  far  from  sufficient.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  alter  the  fundamental 
situation,  which  can  be  described  as  a 
high  degree  of  monopoly  control  of  iion 
and  steel  production  by  the  great  steel 
companies. 

That  control,  which  grew  up  in  peace- 
time, now  gravely  hampers  our  war 
effort.  But  the  monopoly  attitude  is 
apparently  an  inveterate  habit  of  mind 
in  the  persons  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  serve  the  monopoly  Interests. 
It  is  doubtful  if  we  can  expect  them  to 
see  the  iron  and  steel  situation  from  a 
truly  national  point  of  view.  They  can 
see  it  only  from  the  steel  combine  point 
of  view.  And  any  changes  in  national 
policy  in  this  field  will  have  to  be  accom- 
plished by  popular  pressure,  exerted 
through  Congress,  against  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  officials  who  are  committed 
to  a  policy  of  maintaining  the  power  of 
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the  great  steel  companies  In  war  and  In 
peace. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  sponge-Iron  process 
is  one  which.  If  now  encouraged  for  war- 
time purposes,  would  remain  in  the  post- 
war period  as  a  means  whereby  inde- 
pendent iron  and  steel  production  could 
flourish  in  areas  heretofore  retarded  by 
the  cost  of  a  long  freight  haul.  It  would 
free  local  Industry  in  many  States  from 
dependence  upon  the  great  steel  com- 
panies. It  would  break  down  monopoly 
control.  And  for  precisely  these  rea- 
sons the  great  steel  companies  are  now 
exerting  all  their  influence  to  prevent, 
If  possible,  or  at  least  delay  and  discour- 
age, the  erection  of  Independent  sponge- 
iron  plants. 

We  know  that  this  policy  is  hamper- 
ing our  war  effort.  And  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  monopoly 
policy  is  as  dangerous  to  the  Nation  in 
peace  as  it  Is  In  war.  We  all  have  a 
rightful  interest  in  the  post-war  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation.  North  Dakota  has 
a  common  cause  with  all  the  other  re- 
tarded states  of  the  Nation  In  restoring 
free  enterprise.  All  of  us  know  that 
we  have  been  prevented  by  monopoly 
dictated  freight  rates  from  putting  to 
work  our  native  resources.  Of  all  our  re- 
sources the  most  fundamental  one  is  our 
iron  ore.  If  we  are  only  permitted  to 
convert  our  iron  ore  into  metal,  we  shall 
not  only  help  the  Nation  to  win  the  war, 
but  we  shall  be  enabled  to  establish  a 
lasting  prosperity  in  our  regions — a  pros- 
perity b&sed  upon  a  balance  in  our  local 
economy,  centering  in  Iron  products  and 
small  foundries,  but  extending  on  one 
side  into  agriculture  and  on  the  other  into 
urban  business. 

These  hopes  for  post-war  prosperity 
are  of  serious  concern  to  us  all,  and  Con- 
gress has  become  the  forum  for  their  ex- 
pression. North  Carolina's  progressive 
Governor,  the  Honorable  J.  Melville 
Broughton,  recently  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  House  Steel  Shortage  In- 
vestigating Committee,  where  he  was  ex- 
amined by  our  able  colleague  the  Honor- 
able Frank  W.  Boykin.  chairman  in 
charge  of  the  investigation.  The  day  on 
which  Governor  Broughton  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  was  the  same  day  on 
which  Prime  Minister  Churchill  ad- 
dressed Congress.  That,  naturally,  was 
the  news  story  of  the  day.  But  the  mes- 
sage to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation 
brought  by  Governor  Broughton  was  so 
Impressive  that  It  was  dealt  with  by  Hope 
Ridings  Miller  in  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  I  am  glad  to  quote  at 
length: 

Proposed  Remedy  For  Steel  Shortage  Dis- 
cussed 0\XR  Capitol  Luncheon  Table 

In  a  Waslilnfi;ton  week  Jammed  wltti  Pacific 
war  parleys,  stellar  appearances  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  a  brace  of  big-league  fet:s  for  noted 
visitors,  a  highly  significant  step  toward  win- 
ning the  war  got  under  way  with  a  minimum 
of  fanfare. 

I  heard  about  it,  as  I  have  frequently  heard 
of  many  other  Washington  happenings,  across 
a  luncheon  table,  and  It  chanced  to  be  the 
same  day  that  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wind- 
sor took  over  tlie  spotlight  on  Capitol  Hill. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  WOULD  ENHANCE  STEEL  OUTPUT 

A  couple  cf  hours  before  the  Prime  Min- 
ister stepped  to  the  House  rostrum  to  make 


his  address,  and  before  the  former  Wallls 
Warfleld  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  and 
the  Duke  of  Windsor  came  into  Capitol  cam- 
era range,  a  State  Governor  stood  before  a 
House  committee  to  Issue  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  most  significant  step  In  the  progress 
of  the  iron  and  steel  Industry  In  30  years. 
Two  hours  later,  that  same  man,  Gov.  J. 
Melville  Broughton  of  I'orth  Carolina,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  large  luncheon  given  by 
Representative  Pranx  Botkin  of  Alabama.  In 
the  House  dining  room.  There  again,  the 
visitor  voiced  a  few  opinions  about  a  subject 
that  deserves  a  lot  more  attention  than  It  has 
thus  far  received. 

Specifically,  It  is  a  proposed  remedy  tor 
steel  shortages — the  erection  of  sponge-Iron 
plants  capable  of  substantial  tonnage  output. 
The  project  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Steel  Shortage  Investigating 
Committee,  headed  by  Representative  Botkin. 

The  group  got  down  to  the  business  of  In- 
vestigating the  steel  shortage  Just  after  the 
Higglns  shipbuilding  contract  was  canceled 
last  summer.  Reason  given  for  the  cancela- 
tion was  that  there  was  not  enough  steel  on 
hand,  or  In  sight,  to  fill  the  contract,  with- 
out crippling  other  wartime  projects  already 
begun. 

BROUGHTON    BACKS  BOYKIN    INVESTIGATION 

If  that  wa3  the  case,  the  next  step  was  to 
determine  which  raw-material  resources,  IX 
any.  there  were  in  the  United  States;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Industry  already  was  utilizing 
the  best  methods  iOr  putting  those  resources 
to  use;  and  the  need  for  developing  stUl  other 
methods. 

Governor  Broughton  is  but  one  of  many 
State  heads  who  have  rallied  around  the  com- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  find  the  answers  to 
these  problems.  And  when,  as  a  result  of 
the  investigation.  It  was  determined  that  the 
use  of  sponge  Iron  to  supplement  steel  would 
make  It  possible  to  exploit  numerous  small 
ore  mines  in  26  States,  the  response  from 
each  of  those  has,  according  to  Chairman 
BoYKiN.  been  highly  gratifying. 

It  would  seem  every  American  might  well 
read  every  word  of  the  statement  Governor 
Broughton  made  before  the  committee  last 
Wednesday,  for  it  includes  an  Impressive  sum- 
mary of  the  committee's  work  to  date  and 
touches  on  the  future  value  of  developing 
the  use  of  sponge  Iron. 

Addressing  Chairman  Boykin  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  Governor  referred 
to  the  action  In  making  possible  the  first 
sponge-Iron  plant  in  the  United  States  ca- 
pable of  substantial  tonnage  output — the 
plant  recently  established  In  Warren,  Ohio. 

LOCAL  SMALL  INDUSTRIES  PROFIT  BY  SPONGE  IRON 

"If  this  plant  Is  permitted  to  succeed." 
Governor  Broughton  continued,  "it  will  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  the  sponge-Iron  process 
and  encourage  Its  general  use.  which  will  re- 
sult In  the  revival  of  many  Industrially  re- 
tarded communities  and  areas  throughout 
the  country.  Decentralized  production  of 
melting  stock  from  local  ores  will  give  rise 
In  post-war  years  to  foundries  and  machine- 
shop  operations  for  the  Independent  manu- 
facture of  the  countless  durable  articles  of 
commerce." 

Touching  on  the  plight  of  small  business, 
the  Governor  went  on  to  point  out  the  neces- 
sity to  resist  monopolistic  tendencies  should 
be  as  rigorously  resisted  In  time  of  war  as 
In  peace;  and  that  as  long  as  the  basis  of 
American  economy  has  been  what  we  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  "small  business"  the 
latter  must  be  preserved— If  the  war  Is  won 
on  the  home  front  at  the  same  time  aa  on 
foreign  fields. 

MONOPOLY  PERMrmD  TO  RtHN   LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

"The  Nation  today  needs  Iron  and  steel 
with  which  to  win  the  war— more  iron  and 
steel  than  can  be  produced  from  the  resources 
of  big  steel  companies."  the  Governor  went 
on.    "But  we  have  other  resources.    Iron  ore 


exists  plentifully  In  at  least  26  States,  and 
many  a  community  has  had  one  or  more 
Iron-producing  furnaces  In  past  decades,  be- 
fore Unfair  competition  of  monopolistic  type 
ran  them  out  of  business." 

PERMIT  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  PAETICIPATI 

"Now  those  communities  have  eagerly  vol- 
unteered their  resources  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction Of  iron  and  steel  for  our  war  pur- 
poses. •  •  •  We  need  only  reasonable  en- 
couragement from  governmental  agencies, 
fairer  freight  rates,  and  freedom  from  mo- 
nopolistic domination  and  intimidation  for 
these  BUbstantiai  resources  to  be  developed." 

There's  a  lot  more  to  Governor  Brough- 
ton's  statement,  of  course,  and  what  I  have 
touched  on  In  passing  regarding  the  work 
of  the  Boykin  committee  is  only  a  hint  of 
what  that  group  has  done,  and  hopes  to  do. 

Serving  with  Representative  Boykin  on 
the  work  which  Is.  as  Governor  Broughton 
sees  It,  "a  first  step  In  the  process  of  return- 
ing our  principal  Industry  to  the  service  of 
the  people — a  step  which  will  lead  to  the 
liberation  of  American  Iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion from  monopoly  control,"  are  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  Congress:  Representatives 
Richard  T.  Welch  and  Cecil  King,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Representative  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington;  Representative  Joseph  J  Mans- 
field, of  Texas;  Representative  Francis  D. 
Culkin,  of  New  York,  and  RepresenUtive 
Gordon  Canfield,  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  article 
which  I  have  here  quoted  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  public  response  to  hopes  and 
plans  for  war  and  peace,  based  on  the 
sponge-iron  process  sis  a  key  factor  in 
the  revival  of  free  enterprise  in  this  basic 
Industry  of  iron  and  steel  production. 
Note  should  be  taken  of  the  writer's  re- 
mark that  "every  American  might  well 
read  every  word  of  the  statement  Gover- 
nor Broughton  made  before  the  com- 
mittee." Let  me  say  that  we  intend  to 
bring  these  views  to  the  attention  of 
every  citizen,  with  full  confidence  in  the 
support  of  the  people  in  carrying  into 
effect  these  plans  for  success  in  war  and 
prosperity  in  peace. 


Your  Problem,  Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WEST  VIRCIHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Grafton 
Sentinel.  Grafton.  W.  Va..  entitled  "Your 
Problem.  Too": 

TOUR  PROBLEM,  TOO 

The  problem  of  rapidly  Increasing  Juvenile 
delinquency  Is  not  confined  to  the  larger 
cities  and  overcrowded  war  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  is  also  perplexing  law-enforcement 
officials  In  smaller  communities  tiu-oughout 
the  entire  country. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  chiefs  of 
police  in  a  number  of  areas  and  the  company 
has  tabulated  replies  from  these  officials  in 
45  areas  having  a  total  population  of  23,- 
771,000  persons. 


shortager 


I  exisi  in  many  paru  oi  mis  country,  in-   i   lo  a  poucy  oi  mainiaining  ine  power  oi 


A  couple  cf  hours  before  the  Prime  Min- 
ister stepped  to  the  House  rostrum  to  make 


OI     Dig    Slrtl    tuiiipamca.        nic    vj^.t 

on.    "But  we  have  other  resources. 


Iron  ore 


771,000  persons. 
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BUghtly  more  than  81  percent  of  the  police 
chiefs  xn  war  areaa  (localities  having  large 
war  factorlea  or  near  Military  E»tabll*h- 
menU)  report  substantial  Increases  In  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  while  almost  85  percent 
of  the  police  chiefs  located  In  communities 
not  near  Military  Establishments  and  not 
having  war  factories  report  an  alarming  surge 
upward  In  delinquency. 

Several  police  ofBclals  in  nonwar  areas  at- 
tributed this  break-down  In  the  morals  of 
young  people,  at  least  In  part,  to  a  type  of 
hysterical  "war  fever*  that  Is  sweeping  the 
youth  of  the  country 

"This  area,"  wrote  one  law-enforcement  of- 
ficial, "has  few  war  or  defense  Industries. 
There  Is  no  overcrowding.  Recreational  fa- 
clUtles  are  good.  Due  to  lack  of  war  work 
here,  there  are  no  high  wages  being  earned 
by  immature  youths  or  girls.  It  could,  there- 
fore, be  possible  that  some  psychological  or 
mental  reaction  to  the  war  has  affected  pa- 
rental discipline  anC.  young  boys  and  girls 
alike,  especially  the  boys  who  anticipate 
entrance  Into  the  -rmed  forces  of  the  Na- 
tion In  view  of  these  facts,  this  trend 
must  be  general  In  various  degrees  through- 
out the  country." 

A  .second  official,  although  he  reported  from 
a  war  area,  al.so  mentioned  the  abnormal 
p.«iycb()log'.cal  effect  of  the  war,  In  particular 
relation  to  sex  offenders.  Many  girls,  he  said, 
had  abandoned  their  peacetime  moral  stand- 
ards under  pressure  of  the  belief  that  they 
might  never  again  see  the  boys  they  knew, 
once  these  boys  entered  the  Army.  This 
psychology,  he  added,  has  caused  an  alarming 
Increase  In  sex  delinquencies 

Statistics  on  the  Increase  In  Juvenile  de- 
linquency since  war  was  declared  varied 
widely  from  community  to  community.  The 
Nation-wide  average  wa«  20  5  percent,  and 
mure  police  chiefs  reported  a  20  to  29  per- 
cent increase  than  any  other  figure  This 
figure  was  chosen  by  officials  In  both  war  and 
con  war  areas 

Crimes  against  property  were  listed  by  81  8 
percent  of  those  answering  the  question- 
naire as  being  the  most  frequent  oHensca 
committed  by  Juvenile  delinquents.  Next  In 
order  came  sex  offenses,  then  crimes  with 
violence,  and  lastly  acts  of  carelessness  or 
mischief  This  ratio  held  true  In  war  and  In 
nonwar  area.s,  alike. 

Asked  what  type  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
vaa  increasing  most  rapidly  In  their  com- 
munities. 76  2  percent  of  the  police  chiefs 
named  crimes  against  property.  Sex  offenses 
and  crime.s  with  violence  were  listed  next  In 
order  In  both  war  and  nonwar  areas. 

Although  crimes  against  property  received 
the  most  mentions  In  both  the  'most  preva- 
lent" and  "Increasing  most  rapidly"  catego- 
ries, its  total  percentage  of  mentions  In  the 
"increasing  most  rapidly"  class  was  not  quite 
as  great.  Statisticians  for  the  Etna  pointed 
out  that  this  might  indicate  the  beginning 
of  a  trend  and  that  In  the  future  law  en- 
forcement ofBclals  might  find  themselves  In- 
creasingly occupied  in  handling  the  cases  of 
•ex  offenders. 

Asked  what  factors  contributed  most  di- 
rectly to  Juvenile  delinquency,  all  43  police 
officials  who  answered  this  question  men- 
tioned lack  of  parental  control,  and  41  re- 
ported that  it  was  of  utmost  importance. 
Most  of  these  attributed  this  lack  of  parental 
control  to  the  disruption  In  home  life  caused 
by  the  war.  while  others  indicated  that  some 
erring  parents  would  not  t>e  watchful  of  their 
children's  welfare  even  in  peacetime. 

A  Juvenile  coiurt  Judge  wrote:  "There  has 
been  specific  evidence  here  that  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  home  due  to  the  war  and  war  work 
baa  been  an  important  cauM  of  the  increase 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  here.  In  some  In- 
stances a  decided  improvement  has  been 
observed  In  the  child's  laehavlor  when  the 


mother  was  advised  to  stay  at  home.  When 
father  goes  to  war.  and  mother  goes  to  work, 
Johnny  and  Mary  begin  to  go  to  the  bad." 

Lack  of  the  proper  recreational  facilities 
was  cited  as  being  next  to  lack  of  parental 
control  in  causing  widespread  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. High  wages  earned  by  Immature 
youths  and  girls  was  ranked  as  the  third  rooet 
important  cause  of  delinquency.  Other 
causes  of  Juvenile  delinquency  were  listed 
as  p>oor  housing,  improper  ideas  on  how  to 
entertain  service  men  held  by  young  girls. 
lack  of  religious  or  moral  trainmg,  drinking. 
and  the  automobile 

A.'^kod  If  they  believed  the  problem  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  will  become  more  acute 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  68  2  percent 
of  the  officials  replied  affirmatively.  The 
others.  318  percent,  thought  It  would  re- 
main about  the  same  The  belief  that  the 
problem  will  become  more  acute  was  held 
more  strongly  In  the  war  area.s  than  in  the 
nonwar  areas.  Not  one  of  the  officials  an- 
swering the  questionnaire  believed  that  the 
problem  would   become  lew  acute 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  sugges- 
tions have  you  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency?"  the  major- 
ity of  those  answering  the  questionnaire  de- 
clared that  more  recreational  facilities,  and 
good  supervlfilon  and  leadership  of  boys  and 
girls  would  accomplish  this  end. 

Next  In  order  came  the  suggestion  that 
parenU  of  delinquent  children  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  negligence,  and  prosecuted 
If  necessary.  Other  suggested  remedies  for 
Juvenile  delinquency  problem  Included:  Ed- 
ucational programs  directed  at  parents; 
conferences  and  cooperation  between  the 
child  and  schools,  churches,  police,  and  social 
agencies;  more  Juvenile  courts  and  child- 
guidance  workers;  stricter  supervision  and 
prosecution  of  places  leading  to  Juvenile  de- 
linquency: more  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  church  and  religion 

Three  police  officials  suggested  the  estab- 
ILshmen*  of  curfew  laws  and  their  strict  en- 
forcement Another  official  reported  success 
In  making  a  map  of  the  "hot"  areas  in  his 
community,  the  areas  found  contributing  to 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  worlclng  quietly 
and  without  publicity  to  clean  these  areas. 
Other  officials  reported  success  In  establish- 
ing Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops  for  delin- 
quents Some  officials  suggested  the  teach- 
ing of  more  vocational  subjects  In  the  schools 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
children  in  school  longer,  and  another  official 
suggested  "more  satisfying  participation  In 
the  war  effort  by  the  teen-a«e  group  " 

Let  us  reah/e  that  Juvenile  delinquency  Is 
not  an  Individual  probelem.  It  Is  a  com- 
munity problem. 


Bond  Sale  at  Stouf  hton,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  wiscoNsiw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1943 

Mr.  SAUTHOPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  20  the  Stoughton  Courier  Hub,  a 
daily  newspaper  published  at  Stoughton. 
Wis.,  had  a  front-page  story  which 
shoiUd  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  enterprising  city,  but  also 
an  object  lesson  for  all  good  Americans 
all  over  the  country. 


This  story  shows  the  picture  of  a  pur- 
suit airplane  with  the  Inscription  "City 
of  Stoughton.  'Wisconsin."  on  Its  fuselage. 
Accompanying  the  picture  Is  the  follow- 
ing story: 

Bearing  the  notetlon  "No  objection  to  pub- 
lication. Bureau  of  Public  Relations.  War  De- 
partment.  Washington."  there   was   released 
this  week  photographs  of  a  pursuit  airplane 
with  the  Stoughton.  Wis.,  inscription  on  Its 
fuselage.      The     complementary     Stoughton 
designation  results  from  the  bond  drive  suc- 
cess by  the  Stoughton  area,  which  ended  In 
February.    It  was  a  45-day  bond  sale  which 
aimed  to  reach  a  total  of  1126.000;  Stough- 
ton'B   total    on    that    occasion    was    $178,000. 
The  cochalrmen  of  the  Stoughton  area  effort, 
Elver  Oscar  and  N.  A.  Nyhagen.  were  destined 
to   furnish   the   direction   and   leadership   In 
connection  with  the  still  bigger  April  drive 
which  followed      The  second  War  bond  drive 
which  started  nationally  on  April  12.  did  not 
really  get  under  way  In  Stoughton  until  8 
days  later,  and   had  1270,000   as  the  area's 
quota:    some   time  elapsed   before  organiza- 
tion   could    be    perfected,    and    selling    mo- 
mentum developed,  but  at  the  end  of  2  weeks 
the  quoU  had  been  reached,  and  the  •300.- 
000   mark   was  being   approached    when    the 
national  drive  terminated      As  a  result,  the 
Stoughton  area  was  credited  by  the  United 
States  Treasury   War  bond   authorities   with 
"having  dene  the  outsUndlng  Jcb  in   Dane 
County,  outside  the  city  of  Madison."     Be- 
cause the  April  drive  got  away  to  a  moder- 
ate start,  the  War  bond  committee  now  is  en- 
deavoring to  make  all  area  residents  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  being  ready  for  ac- 
tion If  another  1943  effort  is  requested  by  the 
United    States   Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of  the  city 
of  Stoughton.  the  residents  of  Dane 
County,  in  which  Stoughton  is  located, 
and  the  residents  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, as  well  as  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  are  very  proud  of  this  evidence 
of  patriotl.'.m  on  the  part  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  SLouRhton. 
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A  RooieTeU-Willkic  Coalitioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday.  June  1,  1943 
MASON.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  News: 

A  BOOSkVTLT-WILLKlI  COALITION 

We  cant  see  what  would  be  Illogical  or 
wrong  about  a  Roosevelt-WiUkie  coalition 
Presidential  ticket  next  year. 

The  publishers  of  Mr  WUlkle's  book.  One 
World,  announce  In  big  newspaper  advertise- 
ments that  by  last  Thursday  the  txxik  had 
sold  938  316  copies  and  that  1.100.000  copies 
bad  been  printed. 

That  demonstrates  widespread  public  In- 
terest In  Wendell  L.  WUlkle.  In  this  book 
about  his  glamorous  trip  around  the  world 
aboard  a  United  States  Army  bomber  as  a 
virtual  guest  of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  and 
In  Mr.  WUlUe's  Ideas  about  the  modem  world. 


Mr.  Winkle's  Ideas  are  Internationalist 
Ideas,  by  and  large,  like  those  of  the  President. 

There  Is  considerable  talk  about  a  possible 
coalition  ticket  next  year  to  be  headed  by 
some  Republican  and  some  anti-New  Deal 
Democrat — Governor  John  W.  Brlcker  (Re- 
publican. Ohio)  and  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
(Democrat.  Virginia) .  for  example,  or  perhaps 
Governor  Thomas  E  Dewey  (Republican.  New 
York)  and  Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark 
(Democrat.  Missouri). 

Such  a  ticket  is  pictured  as  a  coalition  of 
what  might  be  called  nationalists — Americans 
who  believe  the  United  States  would  be  wise 
to  look  out  for  its  own  Interests  first  and 
thoroughly  before  it  tries  to  save  and  sanctify 
the  world  and  become  the  world's  milkman 
as  proposed  in  an  inspired  moment  by  Vice 
president  Henht  A.  Wallact. 

Though  the  Roosevelt-WlUkle  internation- 
alist thinkers  don't  like  to  admit  It,  the  fact 
remains  that  many  Americans  believe  in  look- 
ing out  for  American  Interests  first. 

Americans  who  think  that  way  are  entitled 
to  register  their  opinion  at  next  year's  Presi- 
dential election.  If  It  is  to  be  Roosevelt 
against  Willkie  again,  or  any  other  two  In- 
ternationalist candidates  against  each  other, 
the  voters  will  be  able  to  register  no  such 
choice,  any  more  than  in  1940 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  vote 
next  year  on  the  question  whether  to  mind 
our  own  business  or  mind  all  the  world's 
business. 

Give  them  a  Democratic  ticket  herded  by  a 
couple  of  internationalists  like  Roosevelt  and 
Wlllkle.  and  a  Republican  ticket  headed  by  a 
couple  of  nationalists  and  the  people  can 
make  that  choice. 

There  are  so  many  contradictions  and  con- 
flicts inside  t)oth  the  old  parties  that  perhaps 
they  are  due  for  a  top  to  bottom  shake-up 
and  reorganization,  anj-way.  This  Isfue  looks 
like  the  logical  one  on  which  to  base  such  a 
redlvislon  of  political  groups. 

As  for  Mr  Wlllkle.  It  should  cause  blm  no 
poul  agony  to  run  on  a  Democratic  ticket  with 
Mr  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Wlllkle  was  a  Democrat, 
anyway,  until  shortly  before  he  ran  as  a  Re- 
publican in  1940. 


The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Mi.ssourl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
me  over  the  radio  on  Memorial  Day,  May 
30.  1943.  and  containing  information  on 
the  pertinent  subject  of  burial  of  war 
veterans  in  national  cemeteries: 

Fellow  citizens,  today  Is  Memorial  Day. 
Sometimes  it  Is  called  Decoration  Day.  This 
day  Is  designated  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  a  legal  holiday  and  all  over  this 
broad  land  flags  fly  at  half  mast  until  12 
o'clock  noon.  This  day  is  set  aside  In 
memory  of  our  loved  ones  who  have  gone  on 
and  who  await  our  coming  to  that  realm  of 
eternal  peace  presided  over  by  the  Master. 
While  this  old  earth  Is  consumed  with  raging 
fires  of  total  war,  today  we  have  in  mind 
especially  otir  departed  heroes  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner and  what  ic  means  everywhere  to  those 


who  love  freedom.  Memorial  Day  was  orig- 
inally conceived  as  a  day  of  special  homage 
to  those  who  died  In  the  ClvU  War.  But. 
from  the  beginning  of  the  glorious  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America  this  Nation  s 
valiant  sons  have,  when  the  call  came,  never 
faltered  In  holding  high,  even  at  the  cost  of 
dear  life  Itself,  the  precious  principles  sym- 
bolized in  Old  Glory's  red.  white,  and  blue. 
The  honored  dead  who  wore  their  country's 
uniform  have  a  special  place  In  our  hearts 
on  this  Memorial  Day.  Everywhere  their 
graves  are  decorated  with  flags  and  a  grate- 
ful Nation  stands  In  solemn  tribute.  Is  this 
the  only  day  of  the  year  the  Nation  shows 
such  gratitude?  No.  Indeed!  And,  therein 
lies  the  story  I  want  to  bring  to  you  today. 
For  several  weeks  over  KGBX,  Springfield, 
Mo.  (1260  on  your  dial)  at  12:15  p.  m.  each 
Sunday  and  again  the  same  day  at  6:30  p.  m- 
on  KWTO  (560  on  your  dial)  I  have  been 
bringing  to  you  a  report  from  your  Nation's 
Capital,  a  report  of  developments  on  the 
congressional  front  where  the  decisions  are 
made  and  the  laws  written  In  that  demo- 
cratic fashion  of  representative  government 
for  which  millions  of  American  men  today 
are  prepared  to  make  a  supreme  sacrifice  to 
preserve.  With  your  permission  I  will  di- 
gress from  our  usual  form  of  report  today, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  deliver  the  customary 
eulogy  which  marks  Memorial  Day.  I  want. 
Instead,  to  tell  yea  brlefiy  how  your  Federal 
Government  shows  Its  gratitude  toward  Its 
honored  soldier  dead  In  the  matter  of  In- 
terment or  burial. 

NATIONAL   CrMETTRIZS 

The  United  States  has  experienced  fre- 
quent and  bitter  wars.  In  the  days  of  our 
Nation's  Infancy  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion did  not  expect  and  did  not  receive  burial 
In  national  cemeteries.  However,  many  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  soldiers  now  have 
found  such  a  resting  place.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  time  there  has  developed,  with  con- 
gressional sanction,  a  fine  system  of  national 
cemeteries.  There  is,  for  example,  a  splendid 
national  cemetery  at  Springfield.  Mo.  In 
this  cemetery  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  both 
those  who  wore  the  blue  and  gray,  as  well 
ns  soldiers  of  the  Mexican,  Spanish,  and  First 
World  Wars,  known  and  unknown,  are  burled 
In  graves  which  receive  the  tender  care  of 
a  vlpllent  country's  public  servants.  There 
are  92  such  national  cemeteries  scattered 
through  the  48  States  of  the  Union.  In- 
formation about  procedure  to  obtain  burial 
In  one  of  these  cemeteries  can  be  obtained 
either  from  the  quartermaster  general.  War 
Department,  Washington.  D.  C.  or  from 
the  Office  of  National  Parks,  Buildings,  and 
Reservations,  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  Washington. 

With  the  coming  of  the  First  World  War  we 
were  confronted  with  a  new  problem  of  huge 
proportions;  namely,  what  would  be  done 
with  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  had  died  In  turning  back  the  wave  of 
German  valor  on  Flanders  Fields?  The  ques- 
tion was  settled  In  this  way.  All  American 
dead  were  brought  back  to  the  United  States 
and  Interred  In  this  country  In  national  or 
private  cemeteries  If  their  families  wanted 
it  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  family  gave 
specific  written  permission  the  remans  were 
left  In  Flanders  Fields  beneath  the  popples  of 
France.  There  In  great  cemeteries.  In  land 
given  by  a  grateful  French  government,  lie 
the  bodies  of  30.907  of  these  heroes.  The 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission,  of 
which  Missouri's  son.  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing, 
head  of  the  first  American  Exijeditionary 
Force,  is  chairman,  has  charge  of  the  super- 
vision and  maintenance  of  these  properties. 
I  mention  the  French  cemeteries  only  by  way 
of  example.  We  have  cemeteries  in  other 
countriea  too  where  there  will  always  be  "a 


little  bit  of  th«  good  old  United  States  of 
America." 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  will  be 
done  In  this  global  war  about  permanent 
burial  of  our  soldier  dead?  The  question  Is 
a  large  one  and  It  has  not  yet  l>cen  answered. 
In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  War 
Veterans  Committee  where  we  try  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  welfare  of  all  our  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  I  have  had  spe- 
cial occasion  to  Inquire  Into  this  question. 
The  most  that  I  can  say  now  is  that  after 
this  war  has  culminated  In  the  victory  which 
will  be  ours,  I  will  Insist  that  all  our  soldier 
and  sailor  dead  be  returned  to  America's 
shores  in  Just  the  same  way  that  was  followed 
In  the  last  war,  unless  the  families  of  the  Ae- 
ceased  wish  otherwise.  In  the  meantime, 
burials  are  being  made  In  temporary  ceme- 
teries, often  on  the  field  of  battle  and  some- 
times far  from  these  fields  under  the  same 
blue  sky  which  looks  down  on  coral  Islands 
In  the  Pacific,  the  sands  of  the  desert  and 
the  Ice-capped  wastes  of  the  north  country. 

ARUNCrON  NATIONAL  CXMrTEBT 

There  is  In  Washington,  D.  C.  the  first  and 
most  famous  of  all  national  cemeteries. 
Arlington.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  because  this 
story  Is.  In  fact,  the  story  of  the  sentiment 
which  characterizes  all  of  our  national  cem- 
eteries. 

Just  across  the  Potomac  River  from  the 
city  of  Washington  are  the  hills  of  Arlington. 
Va.  On  one  of  these  beautiful  hUls  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  world's  greatest 
Capitol,  sprawled  beneath  It.  is  a  hand- 
some southern  mansion.  This  mansion  la 
Arlington  House,  on  the  site  of  the  estate  of 
John  Parke  Custls,  son  of  Martha  Washing- 
ton by  her  first  marriage.  When  John  Parke 
Custls  died  his  son.  George  Washington 
Parke  Ctirtla,  adopted  son  of  George  Wash- 
ington, inherited  the  l.OOO-acre  estate  and 
buUt  the  mansion  I  have  mentioned.  Thla 
gentleman's  only  daughter  married  Robert  E. 
Lee  In  this  home  in  1831.  Mrs.  Lee  eventu- 
ally Inherited  the  estate  and  was  living  there 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  She  fled 
to  the  South  and  the  Union  armies  occu- 
pied the  heights  which  command  the  city  of 
Washington.  Because  Mrs.  Lee  was  behind 
the  Confederate  lines  and  could  not  pay  taxea 
on  the  property  in  person,  as  the  law  then 
required,  it  was  sold  for  back  taxes  and  bid 
in  by  the  Federal  Government.  Eventually, 
however,  the  Lee  family  was  paid  handsomely 
for  the  property  by  the  Government. 

In  the  Civil  War  there  prevailed  throughout 
the  North  a  stisplclon,  not  founded  on  fact, 
that  Union  dead  were  always  carelessly  and 
Irreverently  burled.  Q.  M.  Gen.  M.  C.  Meigs 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  this  problem.  One 
day  while  vrtth  President  Lincoln  attending 
a  conference  in  Arlington  House,  on  the  im- 
pulse of  sudden  Inspiration,  General  Meiga 
ordered  some  of  the  Confederate  prteonera 
who  had  died  In  prison  camps,  burled  on  the 
lawn  of  General  Lee's  home.  Thus  on  May 
13.  1864,  the  first  Interment  of  soldier  dead 
was  made  at  Arlington.  Eventually  the  prop- 
erty came  to  be  used  exclusively  for  this 
purpose.  Thp  cemetery  proper  now  contain* 
over  408  acres.  As  It  ai4>ean  to  the  visitor 
today  It  presents  a  seemingly  endlen  vista  of 
marble  headstones,  stretching  In  unbroken 
lines  like  the  silent  army  of  the  dead  standing 
In  review  before  the  succeeding  generations  of 
the  living.  Notwithstanding  this  there  are 
many  sweeping  lawns  and  groves  of  magnifi- 
cent oaks  and  wildwood  not  yet  used  for 
burial  purposes.  These  l)eautiful  glades 
wUl  provide  a  final  resUng  place  for  many  who 
die  in  World  War  No.  2.  It  Is  Intererting  to 
note  that  the  dead  of  the  CivU  War  occupy 
their  own  section  of  the  cemetery  as  do  t::  a 
dead  of  the  Revolution,  tlie  Spanish-Aaaericaa 
War,  and  other  oonflicta. 
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Arlington  Is  a  cemetery  of  mar.y  beaiitlful 
monuments  and  there  Uc  many  famoxia  Amer- 
icans It  Is  dimcult  to  name  the  moet  famous 
men  burled  there  because  the  measure  for 
fame  may  vary  wUh  the  viewpoint  of  each 
Individual.  However,  here  are  a  few  The 
former  President  and  Chief  Justice  cf  the  Su- 
preme Court.  William  Howard  Tnft,  Gen. 
Philip  H  Sheridan.  Lt  Oen  NeliKin  A  Milfs. 
Rear  Admiral  William  E  Samson.  Rear  Ad- 
miral  Rob*»rt  E  Peary.  Brlp  Cten.  Joseph 
Wheeler.  Col.  William  Jfimlngs  Bryan.  Rear 
Admiral  Richard  P  Hobaon.  Capt  OUvi-r 
Wendell  IIolme«.  and  Capt  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln. You  will  have  noticed  that  some  of 
these  men  have  fame  which  l.s  not  connected 
wMh  mllltan,"  ventures  But  every  man 
burled  In  Arlintcton  wore  his  country"*  uni- 
form, except  members  of  President  Wilson's 
War  Cabinet.  This  sniRle  exception  merlls 
attention 

It  wxs  the  feeling  of  the  people  that  Cabi- 
net members  and  Conjressmen  who  served  in 
these  ofBclal  capacities  during  war  had  merit- 
ed from  their  country  much  the  .same  consid- 
eration as  those  who  served  in  unilorm  Pro- 
vision had  already  been  made,  however,  for 
burial  of  Congressmen  in  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  in  Washington.  From  the  e^irly 
days  of  the  Republic  it  had  been  so  and  fft- 
day  a  visitor  to  this  cemetery  can  see  the 
queer,  square,  dome-topped  stone  memorials 
which  mark  the  graves  of  seme  of  our  most 
lllusUloua  statesmen.  One  Congressman  on 
viewing  these  memorials,  which  by  present- 
day  standards  are  very  unattractive,  is  re- 
ported to  have  s^iid  that  they  added  to  his 
horror  of  death  With  the  coming  of  more 
modern  means  of  transportation  the  bodies 
of  deceased  Congressmen  have  generally  been 
returned  to  their  districts  and  burled  among 
tlie  friends  and  neighbors  they  loved  and 
served  as  a  Representative  In  Congress.  On 
the  day  they  die  Congress  adjourns  out  of 
re&pect  and  later  holds  a  memorial  service. 
Such  a  service  was  held  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
representatlves.  Wednesday.  May  26.  for  Con- 
gressmen Prank  Buclc.  Harry  Englebrlght. 
"^  and  my  father,  Phil  A  Bennett.  It  was  an 
Impressive  ceremony  with  two  wonderful  fu- 
neral orations,  music  of  the  Army  Band,  and 
one  red  rose  In  a  vase  on  the  Speaker's  rostrum 
for  each  of  the  departed  who  died  In  action 
on  the  congressional  front  where  the  strains 
of  guiding  a  nation  at  war  have  withered 
the  heart  of  many  a  stout  man. 

Turning  again  to  burials  in  Arlington,  and 
In  other  national  cemeteries,  we  find  the  mat- 
ter all  regulated  by  public  law  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  All  soldiers 
biuled  In  these  cemeteries  have  received  hon- 
orable discharges  unless  this  requirement  was 
obviated  by  deatli  In  action.  There  are 
women  burled  there  too — Army  nurses  and 
wives  of  ofllcers.  Deceased  WAVES,  WAACs. 
8PABS.  and  women  Marines  are  now  accorded 
this  privilege  also. 

THs  uNKMowif  aoLom 
Before  closing  I  want  to  make  reference 
to  the  most  Imposing  and  frequently  dec- 
orated of  all  the  tombe  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  I  refer  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  This  tomb  Is  marked 
by  a  solid  block  of  pure  Colorado  marble, 
weighing  50  tons.  Beneath  It  lies  an  un- 
known American  soldier  who  died  in  action 
In  Prance.  He  represents  the  thousands  of 
tmknown  sholdlers  and  those  who  are  miss- 
ing. There  are  more  than  4.000  unknown 
dead  btirled  In  Arlington  alone.  This  tomb 
Is  a  ahrlne  rery  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
patriotic  Americans.  A  constant  military 
guard  Is  maintained  at  this  tomb  24  hours 
per  day  and  it  is  a  signal  honor  for  a  soldier 
to  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  detail  to  guard 
this  tomb.  The  Congress  approved  this  par- 
ttrtilar  burial  by  public  resolution  on  March 
4,  1921,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  one 


unidentified   body   was   exhumed  from  each    i 
of    the    fotir    great    Am*'rlcan    cemeteries    In    i 
Prance  and  taken  to  a  nearby  city      Sergt.    | 
Edward  P.  Younger,  now  buried  In  Arlington 
himself,    was    chosen    bv    authority    of    the    j 
Quartermaster   General    to    select    the   body 
for  return  to  the  United  States  for  burial  a.s 
the    Unknown    Soldier      Poilowlni?    a     brief 
ceremony,    Sergeant    Younger   walked    slowly    I 
around   the   caskets   and   placed   a  spray   of    I 
red  roces  on  the  one  he  8«lected      An  Amer-    j 
lean   flag  w:«  then  draped  over   the  selected 
casket,  and  the  body  placed  In  an  approprl-    i 
ately    decorated    funeral   car    of    the    special    , 
train  furnished  by  the  Prench  G  jvernmeni.    j 
OcUiber  25.1921.  the  train   reached  a  [jort  In 
France    where     the     Unknown     SJjldier     was    , 
placed     aboard     the    United    SUtea    CruLscr    | 
Oliimv'-i^      On    arrival    at    the    Washington.    \ 
D.  C  ,  Navy   Yard   the  Unknown  Soldier  wa.s    i 
takon  to  the  rotunda  of  the  Cupitol.  where 
he  rested  on  the  same  blei   which  had  borne 
the    bodies    of    Presidents    Lincoln     Uarflcld.    ! 
McKinley.    and    other   great    Americana    who 
laid  in  sUte  there. 

On  November  11.  amid  the  greatest  pomp 
and  ceremony  ever  wiinessed  even  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Unknown  Soldier  was  laid  to  rest 
m  his  marble  tomb  overlooking  his  Nation's 
Capitol  and  the  monumenlii  to  hei  other  great 
Bons— Lincoln,  Wa.shlnglon.  and  Jofferbon. 
In  the  beautiful  marble  building  just  back 
of  this  tomb,  and  forming  part  oi  the  Memo- 
rial Anipiiitheater,  vUllois  can  sft  the  high- 
est n\il4Xary  decorations  of  all  the  Allied 
Powers  They  aie  awarded  t<}  the  Unknown 
Sol'liei— yc.s.  through  hini  to  all  the  unknown 
soldiers  who  died  In  that  Great  War  In- 
scribed on  X\\\^  marble  tomb  and  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  Is  the  simple  Iden- 
tification. "Here  rests  In  honore<l  glory  an 
Amerlcnn  soldier  known  but  to  Gotl." 

My  friends,  earh  year,  each  month,  each 
day.  the  long  white  rows  of  simple  head- 
stones and  the  more  Imposing  monuments 
of  granite  and  marble  lncrea.se  In  number. 
Humble  and  famous  sons  of  America,  known 
and  unknown,  are  borne  to  their  last  resting 
place  by  their  comrades  In  arms  and  the 
solemn  straln.s  of  Utps  are  heard  as  a  fla«- 
draped  casket  Is  lowered  into  a  soldier's 
grave. 

"On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  .spread 
And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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^ON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

ormw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcou,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  station  WNBP.  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
on  May  29,  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton. Endlcott,  JohoBoa  City,  aixd  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District,  you 
folks  back  home  are  well  aware,  after  hearing 
statement  upon  statement  by  me  on  this 
subject.  Just  how  much  concerned  I  am  over 
the  agrlculttiral  situation  In  America  today. 
You  have  listened  to  me  discuss  many  angles 
of  this  Important  phase  of  our  war  effort. 


You  well  know  to  what  extent  I  havs  gone 
to  condemn  the  tragic  and  Ill-advised  policies 
which  are  even  now  being  carried  out  by 
bureaucratic  officials,  who  not  only  have 
absolutely  no  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the 
people  but  who  also  chooee  to  ignore  the 
natural  laws  and  elements  they  so  boldly 
upset 

But  let  me  read  to  you  out  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  one  who  is  better  qualified 
than  I  am  to  describe  the  critical  and  pend- 
ing conditions  we  find  ouraelves  facing  on 
the  dairy  farms  of  our  section.  This  gentle- 
man will  tell  you  in  a  few  frank,  simple  para- 
graphs exRctly  what  I  have  pointed  out  again 
and  apain  and  over  which  I  have  lost  no 
little  Bleep  and  patience 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  Mr.  Pre<l  H. 
S.xaucr's  letter,  president  of  the  dairymen  s 
league : 

■  Mt  Dfah  Concre-ssman  The  food  nerds  of 
our  armed  fcrces.  our  allies,  the  city  dwellers, 
and  the  farmers  cause  us  to  place  before  you 
the  critical  dairy  situation  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed 

"For  2  years  our  organization  has  en- 
deavored to  call  to  the  attention  of  thoEC  In 
authority  and  the  public,  both  directly  and 
throtigh  their  elected  and  appointed  offlclals. 
the  very  serious  food  problem  which  this 
Nation  faces 

"The  situation  Is  rapidly  becoming  acute 
This  mllkshed.  comprising  almost  80.000 
daily  farmers,  an  area  probably  second  In 
production  of  milk  In  the  United  Slates,  hua 
a  milk  production  very  much  lower  than  la*it 
year.  During  the  first  15  days  of  this  month 
the  production  per  day  of  each  dairy  has  aver- 
aged approximately  '28  pounds  less  than  each 
day  during  the  same  i>erlod  a  year  a^jo.  This 
Is  an  8  percent  reduction.  This  28  pounds 
per  day  per  dairy,  multiplied  'jy  the  number 
of  dairies  In  this  mllkshed.  amounts  to  2J367.- 
076  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  or  70.27B.356 
pounds  of  milk  per  month.  If  made  Into 
whole  milk  powder,  this  amounts  to  8.785.- 
000  pounds  -  whole  milk  powder  which  will 
not  be  available  for  our  soldiers,  oiu'  allies, 
or  to  feed  the  peoples  of  the  nations  freed 
from  the  oppressor  by  our  armies. 

"This  Is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Shortage 
In  production  In  other  areas  along  the  east- 
ern seacoast.  with  increased  consumption  in 
tho.se  areas.  Is  taking  additional  quantities 
of  milk  out  of  this  mllk.shed.  probably  to 
the  extent  of  10.000  40-quart  cans  per  day. 
This  diversion  of  milk  from  this  area  to  other 
markets  further  shortens  the  sup'ily  of  milk 
powder  by  3.290.000  pounds  per  month. 

"Consumption  requirements  In  this  mar- 
ket have  increased  more  than  5  percent, 
which  Is  approximately  5.000  40-quart  cans 
of  milk  per  day.  or  160.000  cans  a  month. 
This  further  reduces  the  whole  milk  powder 
available  1,645.000  pounds  per  month 

"Furthermore,  about  1.600  dairies  have  re- 
cently entirely  ceased  production.  The  cow 
population  of  New  York  State  has  fallen  off 
14J280  during  the  year.  This  means  a  further 
lorn  per  month  of  milk  In  terms  of  milk 
powder  of  875.000  pounds. 

"Added  together,  this  lost  production.  In 
terms  of  whole-milk  powder,  aggregates  14.- 
595.000  pounds  per  month.  Add  to  this  the 
grave  danger  which  all  dairymen  of  this  mllk- 
shed recognize  that  there  may  not  be  Ptiffl- 
clent  feed  In  the  United  States  to  feed  all 
the  hogs,  cows,  and  poultry  due  to  the  pres- 
ent pricing  policy  on  corn.  In  addition  to 
the  physical  discouragement  of  production  of 
milk,  farmers  have  been  faced  with  the  con- 
tinual ever-changing  price  policies.  They  do 
not  know  from  one  month  to  the  next 
whether  prices  are  going  down  or  remain  at 
a  standstill.  At  this  writing  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  class  I  price  under  the 
New  York  marketing  order  will  remain  for 
June  milk  at  the  present  level.    Unites  gov- 
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ernmental  action  Is  taken  the  price  will  cer- 
tainly drop  25  cents  a  hundred  on  June  1. 

•'There  is  a  constant  barrage  of  propaganda 
that  farmers"  prices  are  already  too  high  and 
that  they,  in  asking  reasonable  prices,  are 
responsible  for  an  Inflationary  spiral.  Threats 
of  subsidies,  rollbacks  of  prices  on  dairy  prod- 
uct.-^,  seizure  of  farm  crops,  should  Immedi- 
ately cease.  Assurances  should  be  given  at 
once  and  cover  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
permit  dairymen  to  plan  to  maintain  and 
increase  milk  production, 

"The  Nation  is  about  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
unsound  price  and  regulatory  policy  applied 
against  the  dairy  Industry  for  the  past  2 
years.  The  cost  will  be  In  terms  of  inade- 
quate supplies  of  dairy  product*. 

"Farmers  desire  to  step  up  production. 
They  know  the  Nation's  needs.  To  do  this 
they  must  receive  prices  that  will  cover  in- 
creased and  increasing  costs  of  labor,  feed, 
supplies,  taxes,  etc. 

"The  solving  of  this  Impending  .shortage  c  f 
dairy  products  will  need  the  combined  etTorts 
of  all  the  leaders  of  the  groups  upon  whose 
shoulders  rett  the  welfare  of  the  people  cf  this 
country. 

"Your  cooperation  In  the  consideration  and 
solution  of  this  critical  situation  Is  earnestly 
fiollcltfd. 

"Very  sincerely, 

"Fred  H  StxAtER, 

"Prcsuievt." 

A  person  elected  to  the  high  office  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  be  ungrate- 
ful to  his  people  Indeed,  If  he  did  not  u^e 
every  means  at  his  disposal  to  Improve  his 
representation  and  to  make  himself  a  better 
Congressman.  He  would  be  derelict  In  his 
duty  to  the  country  and  the  folks  back  home 
If  he  did  not  consult  with  them  as  often  as  he 
could  regarding  the  many  issues  and  pioblcins 
he  has  to  face  as  their  Member  of  Congress. 
For  today  no  single  mind  Is  capable  of  pro- 
pounding the  complex  questions  which  come 
before  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  It  takes  the  .'Um  total  of  many  In- 
dividuals and  many  Ideas  to  make  decisions 
and  cast  vctes  In  the  House. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you  this  evening  as  I 
have  said  a  huiidred  times  before  that,  I 
welcome  your  suggestions,  your  advice,  and 
your  views.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  with- 
out the  guidance  of  my  thousands  of  friends 
In  our  district.  I  am  helpless  to  conduct  my 
cfflcc  in  an  efficient  and  commendable  man- 
ner. 

with  me.  this  Job  Is  not  Just  one  which 
gets  hot  a  few  weeks  before  election.  I  con- 
sider working  for  ycu  the  greatest  honor  and 
privilege  I  could  porslbly  attain.  There- 
fore, If  It  Is  an  honor  and  a  prlvlleec  to  work 
for  you.  It  Is  worth  putting  365  days  a  year 
of  effort  ln»o  It.  This  Job  of  representing  you 
In  Congress  was  best  described  to  me  not  long 
ago  by  an  old  friend  who  said,  "Being  In 
Congtess  is  like  going  to  a  three-ring  cir- 
cus.   You  Just  can't  see  the  whole  show." 

How  true  those  words  are.  There  aren't 
hours  enough  In  the  day  to  see  the  whole 
show  here  in  Washington.  EVen  If  there 
were,  you  couldn't  be  In  .so  many  different 
places  at  once.  Sometimes  a  visitor  from 
back  home  will  say  to  me  upon  calling  at  my 
cfflcc.  "Did  you  see  this  or  did  you  go  there?" 
and  I  have  to  confess  I  was  either  working  in 
my  office  or  speaking  on  the  House  floor  or 
going  to  bat  for  some  constituent  downtown 
at  one  of  the  many  bureaus  and  agencies 
Washington  Is  cluttered  up  with.  I  have 
to  confess  to  my  friend  that  I  completely 
missed  the  Incident  he  speaks  of.  Yes,  being 
In  Congress  Is  like  looking  at  a  three-ring 
circus.  You  cant  possibly  take  everything 
In  You  have  to  see  all  you  can  and  pick  cut 
the  things  which  count  most  In  the  Interests 
*  of  the  people  you  represent.  But  this  makes 
It  .ill  the  mere  interesting  and  entertaining. 


There    Is   something   entirely    different   with 
each  new  day. 

Many  people  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  I  cast  my  vote  recently  in  favor  of  the 
anti-poll-tax  bill  which  passed  the  House  by 
a  substantial  vote.  As  one  of  the  original 
advocates  in  Congress  of  universal  franchise 
for  Americans  regardless  of  their  race,  creed. 
or  color,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  voted  for  this 
me.isure.  To  me  It  was  a  symbol  of  the  lofty 
and  noble  rights  guaranteed  In  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  Is  amazing  to  think  that  anyone  In  the 
United  States  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  poverty  or  of  circumstance. 
I  can  never  condone  such  a  shocking  condi- 
tion as  long  as  I  am  in  Congress.  I  hope 
America  will  always  remain  free  and  liberty 
loving  and  I  am  proud  to  be  with  tho.-e  who 
cast  their  votes  for  equality  and  freedom. 
The  anti-poll-tax  bill  provides  that  all  Amer- 
icans w.U  be  privileged  to  vote  and  I  com- 
mend these  principles  most  highly. 

Every  once  In  awhile,  I  peruke  the  home 
papers  and  pick  out  something  which  Inter- 
ests me  particularly.  The  other  morning  I 
glanced  on  the  Endlcott  Johnson  workers  page 
and  read  a  poem  which  I  liked  so  well,  I  take 
the  liberty  at  this  time  to  make  use  of.  It 
is  entitled  the  "Song  of  the  Seabees."  and  it 
was  written  by  Lester  Hover,  stationed  some- 
where in  the  Pacific  with  the  Seabees.  I 
quote  from  Mr.  Hover's  lines: 
"Oh.  It's  great  to  be  a  Seabee,  and  to  serve 
on  foreign  shores. 

We  are  allied  with  the  Navy,  but  we  do  the 
Army's  chores, 

And  we  get  up  In  the  morning  ere  the  sun 
begins  to  shine. 

For  the  suns  too  hot  for  Junior,  so  he  works 
six  hours  per  day. 

This  Is  now  a  rest  camp  area;  he  must  have 
some  time  to  play. 

•"We  are  patient  with  the  Navy,  since  they 
think  they're  In  command. 

But  the  sea's  the  Navy  province  and  our 
work  is  on  the  land. 

And  we  know  It  makes  small  dllTercnce  If 
the  Job  goes  on  the  rocks. 

If  we  send  thase  pretty  pictures  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks; 

But  we  mtist  be  very  careful  when  we  take 
construction  scenes. 

It  Is  roally  most  important  that  we  never 
shew  marines. 

"We  build  roads  and  set  up  barracks,  but  for 

others,  if  you  please. 
Since  the  "cobbler's  kids  go  barefoot."  we  wade 

in   mud  up  to  our  knees. 
Were    the    Service's    stepchildren,    and    we 

know  Just  who  to  thank, 
It's    our    "Experts    ex    Officio,'    they    think 

knowledge  comes  with  rank. 

"We're  the   older   'Sons  o'  Martha,'  and   we 

take  It  on  the  chin. 
•Old    experienced    billiard    drinkers,'    so    we 

squawk  but  still  we  grin 
When  they  take  our  best  mechanics  for  a 

pick  and  shovel  crew. 
Leave  our  tractors  standing  idle,  with  a  mll- 

llcn  yards  of  road  to  do. 
Our     unloading     details     labor— bales     and 

boxes    some  of  each. 
While  the  infantry  maneuvers,  playing  base- 
ball on  the  beach. 
'"We  build  something  out  of  nothing,  that  Is 
all  we  have  down  here; 
Our  equipment  has  been  chiseled,  to  build 

bases  to  the  rear. 
We  do  it  If  It's  difficult— at  once— of  that 

we're  proud. 
But  if  it  Is  impossible,  some  time  must  be 

allowed. 
We  are  flrst-class  construction  men.  what- 
1  ever  be  the  name; 

We  11  play  the  game  and  win  It.  we  will  let 
I  you  name  the  game. 


"We'll  accomplish  all  our  missions,  though 
we're  hamstrung  every  way; 

We  are  our  country's  workers,  and  our  build- 
ing wins  the  day. 

When  our  foes  are  all  defeated.  Crooked 
Cross  and  Cheating  Sun, 

We'll  let  others  wait  promotion,  well  move 
on  when  we  are  done; 

And  when  the  war  Is  over,  we'll  sail  back 
aci'oss  the  foam. 

For  there's  work  there  waiting  for  us.  but 
we'll  do  It  close  to  home." 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  present  so-called  tax  bill,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  so-called  Ruml  plan,  is  one 
of  the  worst  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to 
be  considered  by  this  Congress.  It  has 
a  little  good  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  bad. 
I  approve  of  the  partial  relief  extended  to 
our  fighting  men,  but  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  people  the  benefits  and  burdens  of 
this  bill  are  unreasonable  and  unneces- 
sary. The  bill  gives  a  bonus  to  the  rich 
and  a  bonus  to  the  poor  and  a  sock  on 
the  jaw  to  the  middle  class.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  of  my  section  do  not  want 
bonuses  in  any  form,  least  of  all  as  tax 
forgiveness.  To  collect  taxes  we  will  be- 
gin by  promoting  inflation  through  a  re- 
turn of  millions  in  taxes  already  col- 
lected. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax  forgiveness 
and  tax  doubling  as  a  means  of  tax  col- 
lection is  an  absurdity. 


War  Mobilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLOEIOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcom  a  very 
timely  radio  address  entitled  "War  Mo- 
bilization" delivered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MumayI  on  Pnday, 
May  28.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcoan, 
as  follows: 

When  this  talk  was  originally  schedulfd.  it 
was  my  intention  tc  make  a  plea  far  the 
enactment  by  Congress  cf  the  war  la^rbiiisi- 
tion  bill.  The  Pr«:dent  to-day.  iMweTer  tj 
Ercecutive  order,  has  pu".  into  effect  ti*  sxis 
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▼Hal  and  urgent  of  the  principles  Inherent  In 
that  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  sponsored  the  war  mo- 
bilization bill  and  who  had  worked  for  Its 
passai;e  are  gratified  that  the  President  has 
accepted  the  bills  reasoning.  We  are  pleased 
that  he  followed  in  substance  the  recom- 
mendations outlined  by  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  War  Mobilisation 
In  Its  interim  report  of  May  13.  Indeed,  the 
Importance  of  the  Presldeiifs  action  today 
cannot  be  overestimated  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  far-reaching  orders  issued  by 
him  since  the  bemnning  of  tlie  war 

Tile  Bubcommittee's  studies  revealed  that 
there  has  been  aii  appalling  lack  of  balance 
between  the  various  civilian  war  programs 
and  between  the  civilian  and  military  sides 
of  the  WHr  effort.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  have 
had  conflict  and  confusion.  The  public  has 
seen  this  In  the  form  of  frequent  contro- 
versies In  the  Nation  s  headlines 

A  group  of  Senators,  led  by  the  able  and 
disilnguiihed  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Harlet  M.  Kilgore.  for  months  has 
been  uiging  the  establishment  of  an  eco- 
nomic high  command,  a  centralized  Govern- 
ment structure  for  pushing  the  war  through 
to  a  quick  and  successful  concltLslon. 

It  look-s  as  though  we  have  that  structure 
-    today.    It  loc  ks  ns  though  we  can  forge  ahead 
i       now. 

/  Through  the  machinery  of  the  new  Office 

of  War  Mobilization  the  component  parts  of 
the  war  effort  can  now  be  put  In  balance. 
But  It  Is  necessary  that  those  In  charge  of 
this  new  office  hit  hard  in  the  administration 
of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Executive  or- 
der As  stated  In  our  subcommittee  report 
of  May  13.  the  establishment  of  an  over-all 
agency  opens  the  way  for  Integration  of  man- 
power, prtxluctlon.  and  economic  stabiliza- 
tion policies.  This  Integration  has  hitherto 
been  completely  lacking.  Decisions  have 
been  made  by  each  agency  without  resjard 
to  other  agencies.  Now  there  can  be  Joint 
action  on  Joint  problems.  And  every  problem 
Is.  of  necessity,  a  joint  problem. 

The  new  Office  of  War  Mobilization  now 
makes  It  possible  to  schedule  programs,  to 
take  first  things  first,  to  eliminate  costly 
competition  between  programs.  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Wilson.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  has  already  shown  what  can  be 
done  in  schedvillng  production.  This  same 
principle  can  be  applied  to  the  entire  war 
program  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  new  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  to  see  that  this  ig  done. 
War  mobilization  Is  a  meaningful  phra.se. 
It  means  total  action  It  means  that  every 
resource  in  the  Nation  must  be  brought  Into 
full  play  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  It 
means  that  there  can  be  no  more  "business 
as  usual."  "farming  as  usual,"  "politics  as 
usual  "  It  means  that  we  now  have  a  system 
which  If  properly  operated  will  make  It  Im- 
possible for  any  group  to  duck  wartime  re- 
sponsibility. There  can  be  no  sliding  back 
liito  peacetime  customary  practices. 

There  has  been  a  strong  fight  against  the 
war  mobilization  bill  and  the  principles  It 
has  advocated.  This  fight  will  continue.  It 
Will  continue  because  there  are  those  who 
find  It  more  comfortable  or  more  profitable 
not  to  have  total  war  moblllziitlou.  These 
forces  will  attempt  to  throw  monkey 
wrenches  Into  the  machinery  of  the  new 
office.  They  will  cry  out  loudly  that  It  is  not 
democratic  to  enforce  total  mobilization. 
They  will  employ  all  the  tactics  of  press 
agentry,  and  expensive  public-relations  ad- 
fisers  will  keep  the  mimeograph  machines 
hot  with  propaganda  against  any  all-out  war 
program.  It  will  take  a  strong  administra- 
tion of  the  new  office  to  succeed. 

I  say  here  and  now  that  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  as  set  up  in  the  President's  order 
and  as  envisioned  by  the  sponsors  of  Senate 
war  moblUzatiou  biil  is  merely  an  organiza- 


tion. It  cannot  succeed  In  Its  noble  piirpoees 
without  strong.  Intelligent  management.  It 
must  not  appease  its  enemies. 

It  can  now  be  safely  said  that  the  war  has 
entered  the  final  stage.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  victory  Is  around  the  comer,  or 
that  we  can  dare  relax  our  attention  or  cur 
offensive  action  I  mean  simply  that  recent 
events  point  toward  ct^rtaln  victory:  certain 
If  we  contlrue  to  press  for  It;  certain  If  we 
adhere  to  a  strict  policy  of  all-out  effort:  cer- 
tain If  we  ca.n  aside  the  divisive  doctrine 
propounded  by  those  among  us  who  dis- 
parage our  allies  and  divert  our  energies 
from  war  back  to  cxistomary  peacetime  pre.c- 
tlces  In  business,  farming,  politics,  and  other 
endeavors 

There  are  certain  elementary  rules  of  smart 
fighting.  Every  good  prize  fighter  follows 
them.  Every  shrewd  football  coach  em- 
ploys them.  F\-ery  military  leader  who  wins 
the  battles,  likewise,  bases  his  strategy  on 
them. 

Primary  among  these  rules  is  that  which 
calls  for  ma.ximum  use  of  offensive  power  In 
the  places  where  It  will  do  the  most  good. 
The  good  prize  fighter  moves  In  for  the  kill 
when  his  opponent  shows  signs  of  weakening. 
He  is  cautious,  but  he  moves  in  nevertheless. 
Tlie  shrewd  football  coach  sends  his  men 
around  left  end  when  he  knows  that  the 
ri^ht  side  of  the  opposing  line  is  weaker,  or 
that  his  opponent's  left  tackle  Is  a  tower  of 
strength. 

This  is  very  simple  strategy,  but  It  Is  fun- 
damental. This  Is  the  stratei^  which  has 
b«.>en  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  In  the 
present  death  struggle  agnln.st  the  Axis  Na- 
tions. It  Is  sound  strategy.  Intelligent 
strategy,  despite  the  loud  protests  of 
those  who  oppose  It.  This  strategy  calls  for 
concentrating  our  force  and  power  against 
the  Germans  and  Italians,  while  they  are  yet 
reeling  from  heavy  blows  of  British  and 
American  forces  in  Tunisia  and  heroic  Rus- 
sian resistance  which  has  lately  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  terrific  offensive  threat  This 
strategy  has  been  announced  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
a  second  front  In  Europe  Is  now  In  the  mak- 
ing. 

We  are  about  to  move  In  on  the  enemy 
for  the  knockout  blow.  But  we  know  the 
dangers  that  confront  us.  and  we  are  cautious. 
We  know  that  the  Pacific  is  a  less  vulnera- 
ble point  of  attack.  This  does  not  mean 
any  neglect  In  that  area,  but  we  know  that 
we  can  put  more  men  and  arms  in  the  field 
In  Europe  In  a  shorter  time,  with  less  risk 
and  more  potential  gain,  than  we  can  In  the 
Pacific.  In  other  words,  we  know  that  at- 
tacking In  Europe  will  pay  big>;er  dividends 
now  and  will  assure  a  stronger  eventual 
attack  on  the  Japanese.  We  know.  too.  that 
time  Is  the  one  thing  that  the  German 
military  machine  needs  most  in  order  to  re- 
cover from  recent  setbacks.  We  know  that 
to  give  hlra  that  time,  as  Is  strongly  advo- 
cated by  some,  might  prove  disastrous. 

The  fortunes  of  war  seem  to  have  shifted 
In  our  favor  The  United  Nations  are  In 
better  position,  militarily  speaking,  than  they 
have  been  since  the  first  days  of  Axis  aggres- 
sion. We  appear  to  domliiate  both  the  air 
and  the  sea.  But  there  are  yet  dark  months 
ahead.  Our  enemy  is  as  ruthless  and  clever 
as  ever.  He  now  adds  desperation  to  his  other 
deadly  qualities.  No  one  can  forecast  the 
course  of  a  desperate  maniac. 

These  last  stages  of  war  will  be  the  most 
difficult.  These  final  months  can  possibly 
stretch  Into  years.  This  desperate  enemy 
can  prolong  the  war  with  vicious  but  effective 
strategy.  We  must  counter  with  our  strong- 
est efforts.  There  can  be  no  let-up  If  we 
expect  to  achieve  victory  without  tremendous 
cost  in  human  Uvea  and  property. 


It  Is  imperative  that  this  war  be  brought 
to  a  quick  and  successful  conclusion.  A  war 
that  drags  on — even  though  we  know  that 
victory  Is  certain — will  claim  lives.  wU  further 
dislocate  our  national  economy,  will  bring 
cloeer  the  thi*aU  of  Inflation.  Our  every 
effort  must  be  bent  toward  crushing  the 
enemy  at  the  earliest  poaalble  moment.  We 
must  look  upon  the  ctirrent  8t;xge  of  the  war 
as  the  beginning  of  a  whirlwind  mopping  up 
campaign.  And  any  mlllUry  men  will  testify 
that  mopping  up  Is  a  mean  Job,  requiring 
all  the  courage  and  genius  at  our  comand. 

By  setting  up  this  War  Mobilisation  Board, 
we  can  now  balance  production,  solve  tech- 
nical problems,  make  the  correct  decisions  in 
advance  of  crises,  use  our  present  resources 
more  wisely  as  well  as  develop  new  resources. 
The  American  people  want  all-out  war 
mobilization.  They  do  not  want  their  sons, 
brothers,  and  hustwnds  at  the  front  to  suffer 
because  of  cut-backs  or  renewed  production 
of  civilian  gtxxls.  Tliey  consider  It  down- 
right stupid  to  have  overexpaneion  In  certain 
IndusUles  while  some  plants  equally  able  to 
do  the  Job  are  not  being  us'-d  at  all. 

Americans  know  that  unless  we  mobilize 
all  our  resources  speedily,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  even  more  bitter  conflicts  over 
basic  programs.  They  know  our  war  mobili- 
zation Is  in  crisis  today.  They  will  not  per- 
mit It  to  continue  In  that  crisis.  They  do  not 
want  to  proceed  haltingly  from  one  emer- 
gency to  another 

Americans  will  not  accept  the  doctrine  that 
because  we  are  In  the  middle  of  a  war  we  can- 
not have  total  mobilization  and  thus  speed 
victory. 

Every  day  brings  new  problems  which 
have   never  confronted   mankind   before. 

In  light  of  all  this,  it  was  necessary  for 
our  war  program  to  develop  on  a  trial  and 
error  basis.  But,  I  submit,  the  time  has 
passed  when  we  can  continue  on  this  basis. 
We  have  now  adopted  a  system  of  balanced 
program  We  have  18  months  of  war  behind 
us  That  constitutes  the  body  of  experience 
and  precedents  upon  which  we  can  now  draw. 
We  must  study  the  problems  and  try  to 
predict  the  new  ones  which  are  Inevitable. 

This  action  today  by  President  Roosevelt 
Is  a  worthy  message  of  n.ssurance  to  our 
soldiers  In  North  Africa.  It  unquestionably 
lays  the  basis  on  tjie  home  front  for  carry- 
ing cut  the  great  military  decisions  arrived 
at  during  the  Churchill-Roosevelt  confer- 
ence. 


Address  by  Senator  Mead  at  "Four  Free- 
doms" Rededication  Services  and 
Unyeiling  of  Plaqoe  in  Memory  of 
Capt.  Jacob  Joseph 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NrW   TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav,  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24^,  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  "four  freedoms" 
rededication  services,  held  by  the  Jacob 
Joseph  School  and  Mesifta,  and  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  plaque  in  memory  of  Ma- 
rine Capt.  Jacob  Joseph,  at  the  Seward 
Park  High  School  auditorium  in  New 
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York  City,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May 
23   1943. 

i  also  request  that  there  be  printed  In 
connection  with  the  printing  of  my  ad- 
dress the  introductory  remarks  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Morris 
W.  Haft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  Introductory  remarks  were  ordered 
to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

INTRODUCnON    OF    SENATOE    JAMES    M.    MEAD    BT 
MB.   MOKKIS  W.  HATT 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  honored  by 
the  presence  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens.  He  Is  no  stranger  to  us.  and  his 
outstanding  record  as  a  champion  of  himian- 
Ity  has  indelibly  Inscribed  him  In  our  hearts. 
His  life  is  typical  of  our  democracy.  Like 
most  of  tis  here,  a  son  of  immigrant  parents 
who  also  came  to  this  country  In  search  of 
freedom,  he  fought  his  way  to  top  honors  by 
serving  his  fellow  men  and  country. 

Long  before  the  United  States  was  attacked, 
he  had  the  far-reaching  tmderstandlng.  by 
supporting  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  for 
checking  the  Axis  In  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
led  to  the  preparation  of  the  defense  of  otir 
country. 

He  has  a  timely  message  to  Impart  to  us. 
I  now  have  the  pleasure,  the  privilege,  and 
the  honor  to  present  our  beloved  and  my 
personal  friend.  United  States  Senator  James 
M.  Meao. 

ADDRESS    or    ITNITEO    STATES    SENATOR    JAMES    M. 
MEAD,  or  NEW  TORK 

We  have  Just  listened  to  an  eloquent  dis- 
cussion of  each  of  the  "four  freedoms."  I 
should  like  to  say  something  about  the  "fotir 
freedoms"  as  a  unity,  as  a  simple  but  all- 
embracing  declaration  of  our  social  purposes; 
something  about  the  responslbUlty  those  pur- 
poses lm{>ose  on  all  of  us  as  a  nation  and  on 
each  of  us  as  an  Individual. 

It  Is  the  most  tragic  paradox  of  our  society 
that  we  can  so  often  gain  freedom  only  by 
first  sacrificing  freedom;  that  we  have  so 
frequently  to  purchase  jjeace  at  the  grim  cost 
of  war.  Nowhere  Is  that  paradox  more  starkly 
apparent  than  in  the  members  of  our  armed 
forces.  At  this  very  moment.  American  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen  are  fighting  to  stamp  out 
a  plague  that  has  sickened  the  world.  In  the 
festering  Jungles  of  the  Pacific,  on  the  burn- 
ing deserts  of  Africa,  In  the  seas  and  skies 
everywhere,  they  are  giving  their  lives  so  that 
decency  and  humanity  shall  not  perish.  We 
speak  of  the  "four  freedoms."  To  a  consider- 
able degree,  they  are  real  for  us  In  America 
today.  But  for  those  who  are  dying  to  make 
them  real  for  the  world,  they  are  a  hope,  a 
vision  rather  than  a  fact.  Certainly  we  now 
know  that  our  men  and  women  in  the  serv- 
ice know  no  fear.  But  the  torpedoed  sailor 
afloat  for  desperate  days  on  the  open  seas, 
the  marine  with  malaria  In  his  blood  and 
short  rations  In  his  mess  tin,  the  soldier  ad- 
vancing across  the  open  desert  in  the  face  of 
a  withering  artillery  barrage — for  these  men 
there  Is  no  freedom.  Theirs  Is  the  stern  dis- 
cipline of  obeying  without  question  the  orders 
that  are  given.  Theirs  is  the  grim  task  of 
facing  constant  danger  and  sudden  death. 

Theirs  also  is  the  profound  hope,  the  grip- 
ping faith,  that  out  of  their  sacrifice  of  life 
will  come  a  new  life  for  mankind,  that  out 
of  their  self-denial  of  freedom  there  will  b« 
bom  a  more  vital  freedom  for  humanity, 
that  out  of  their  ever-present  Insecurity 
there  will  emerge  a  lasting  security  for  a 
world  m  which  all  men  are  neighbors.  That 
Is  why.  In  the  deepest  sense,  they  feel  them- 
selves freer  than  they  have  ever  been.  That 
Is  why  they  are  so  truly  an  army  of  freemen. 

They  are  basing  that  hope,  that  faith,  on 
cur  resolution  that  their  supreme  aacrlflce 


will  not  be  made  In  vain.  When  we  accept  the 
••four  freedoms"  as  our  ideal,  when  we  rededl- 
cata  ourselves  to  their  fulfillment,  we 
strengthen  anew  the  hope  and  faith  of  our 
men  In  uniform. 

Oiu-  sons  and  brothers  on  the  fighting 
fronts  are  making  no  compromise  with  the 
perils  of  the  present.  We  therefore  dare  make 
no  compromise  with  the  promise  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  man  or  woman  who  falls  to  do 
anything  less  than  his  utmost  to  make  the 
"four  freedoms"  real,  the  individual  or  grfcup 
who  seeks — from  whatever  motive — to  limit 
those  freedoms — Is  guilty  of  the  gravest  crime 
that  a  freeman  can  today  commit.  He  is 
breaing  faith  with  sons  and  neighbors  who 
go  willingly  to  their  deaths  becatise  they 
trust  In  our  faith.  He  Is  committing  trea- 
son against  the  Ideals  of  our  people  and  ovir 
Nation. 

Last  fall  a  young  marine,  he  was  22,  I  be- 
lieve, lost  hla  We  fighting  for  the  "four  free- 
doms" on  Guadalcanal.  He  was  a  captain — 
prabably  the  youngest  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  speak  of  him  here  because  he  was 
a  friend  of  mine.  I  knew  him  as  Jackie.  As 
a  fighting  marine,  Jackie  was  one  of  the 
millions  I  have  been  speaking  about — a 
youth  who  gave  up  his  freedom  so  that  we 
might  be  free:  a  youth  who  gave  his  life 
so  that  we  might  live. 

Two  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  parents.  I  want  to  read  to  you 
a  bit  of  that  letter.  "Your  Job."  he  wrote 
his  parents,  "and  It  is  an  Important  one.  Is 
to  carry  on.  calm,  determined;  deterred  or 
dismayed  by  nothing,  imbued  with  the  one 
resolve  of  achieving  final  and  solid  victory, 
letting  nothing  you  fear  or  might  have  feared 
turn  you  from  this  resolve.  I,  your  son,  and 
my  shipmates  who  also  have  loving  parents 
and  families  shall  do  the  rest — so  help  us 
God. 

"Shipmates  and  brother  officers  of  mine, 
fine  young  men  whom  I  know  well,  have 
already  been  killed,  wounded,  or  captured. 
Those  captured  will  be  released  In  trivimph; 
those  who  have  died  for  their  service  and 
Flag  will  be  avenged  100  times  over.  So — 
thumbs  up." 

So  wrote  Capt.  Jacob  Joseph  to  his  parents. 
He  hated  war  so  Intensely  that  he  went  to 
help  end  it.  He  loved  freedom  so  dearly  that 
he  was  prepared  to  purchase  it  with  his  life. 
Men  of  narrow  vision,  of  no  faith,  of  deep 
prejudice  still  tell  us  that  when  the  war  ends, 
the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  truly 
be  our  business.  These  people  have  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  The  brave 
Russians  who  died  In  the  streets  of  Stalin- 
grad were  defending  the  streets  of  New  York. 
The  heroic  Chinese  who  have  kept  the  Jap- 
anese aggressor  at  bay  have  kept  him  also 
from  the  shores  of  America.  When  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  "four  freedoms"  we  announce 
that  our  business  la  peace,  security,  plenty, 
freedom:  but  we  can  complete  that  business 
successfully  only  when  together  with  the 
Chinese,  the  Russians,  the  British  and  all  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  we  plan  and 
build  a  world  which  will  know  no  fear  nor 
want,  nor  Insecurity.  That  is  why  Capt. 
Jacob  Joseph  fought  and  died  In  Guadal- 
canal. 

Today,  our  enemies  are  on  the  defensive. 
That  Is  why  we  can  expect  that  in  the 
months  to  come  they  will  redouble  their  ef- 
forts at  an  offensive  which  they  have  so  fre- 
quently launched.  I  refer  to  the  psychologi- 
cal offensive.  There  will  be  rumors,  there 
will  be  false  reports,  they  will  attempt  by 
devious  and  subtle  means  to  shake  our  faith 
In  the  "fotir  freedoms,"  we  will  be  told  that 
these  freedoms  represent  an  Ideal  which  can- 
not be  fulfilled,  our  enemies  will  seek  to 
destroy  the  foimdation  on  which  the  fight- 
ing faith  of  our  Nation  rests,  they  will  en- 
deavor to  set  ally  against  aUy,  friend^  against 


friend;  they  will  work  to  divide  claai  from 
class,  religion  from  religion;  they  will  try 
to  cast  doubt  on  our  purposes;  to  aow  sus- 
picion of  our  ultimate  Intentions;  through 
this  psychological  offensive  they  hope  to  re- 
trieve the  losses  they  have  suffered  and  will 
continue  to  stifler  from  our  mUltary  offensive. 
Against  this  offensive,  my  friends,  we  have 
one  impregnable  defense — the  example, 
among  countless  others,  of  Capt.  Jacob 
Joseph. 

The  example  of  an  American  youth  whose 
great-grandfather.  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph,  once 
chief  rabbi  of  this  city,  came  to  the  lower 
east  side  generations  ago.     He  came  to  this 
country  seeking  freedom  from  tyranny  and 
oppression.     He  brought  with  him  in  that 
search  the  best  of  the  traditions  of  the  Old 
World.     Today,   the    memory   of   his   great- 
grandson  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  we  have  In  our  own  search 
for  freedom   from   oppression  and  tyranny. 
Capt.    Jacob    Joseph,    what    an    inspiration 
that     name    should    be     to    an     embattled 
htimanlty  fighting  to  regain  and  to  extend 
its  freedom.     Capt.   Jacob    Joseph,    a    name 
which  by  Its  title  represents  a  position  of 
honor,  of  leadership  and  responsibility  in  an 
army   of   free   men,    a   name    which    in    Its 
Jewish  origin  represents  the  noble  spiritual 
tradition    that    first    taught    the    world    the 
meaning  of  freedom  and  Justice;  a  tradition 
from  which  America  has  drawn  so  much  of 
Its    inner    strength,    a   name    which    in    Its 
family    history    represents   the   emlxxllment 
of  otir  hopes  and  our  ideals,  the  name  of  an 
American  youth  who  symbolizes  that  unity 
of   peoples   and   faiths   which   is   America's 
strength,     America's     pride     and     Amerlcaa 
future ! 

Thotisands  of  years  ago,  when  tyranny 
first  rose  in  Egypt,  the  children  of  Israel, 
the  descendants  of  Jacob  and  of  Joseph  were 
set  to  work  building  hollow  edifices  of  stone, 
today,  those  pyramids  stand  alone  in  the  vast 
desert,  they  serve  no  man,  they  fulfill  no  use- 
ful purpose,  they  stand  as  a  mocking  monu- 
ment to  the  memories  of  dictators  who 
sought  to  achieve  immortality  throvigh  the 
enslavement  of  their  fellows. 

Today  we  rededicate  another  structure,  a 
structure  also  built  by  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  Joseph.  In  appearajice 
it  may  not  be  as  Impressive  as  the  Pyramids 
the  children  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  forced 
to  build.  But  neither  Is  It  hollow.  It  la 
filled  with  the  Inspiration  of  generations  of 
great  and  wise  and  noble  men.  with  the 
idealism  and  faith  on  which  alone  a  decent 
society  can  be  erected. 

To  this  structure  children  will  come.    They 
will  come,  not  as  tourists  to  view  a  useless 
monument  to  the  folly  of  tyranny  but  as  stu- 
dents to  learn  the  pathway  to  freedom.    Here 
they  win   learn   those  eternal   principles  of 
faith  and  religion  out  of  which  the  concept 
of  the  "four  freedoms"  was  bom.    These  prin- 
ciples, inscribed  on  human  hearts,  have  been 
the  guide  posts  to  man's  age-old  struggle  for 
progress  and  human  betterment.    They  have 
Inspired  men  In  all  ages  to  acts  of  great  no- 
bility, of  supreme  self-sacrifice.    Capt.  Jackie 
Joseph  belongs  in  that  immortal  company. 
When  he  fell  in  battle  the  "four  freedoms" 
shrieked.    In  his  honor,  and  to  his  memory, 
and  with  a  solemn  promise  to  redeem  his 
sacrifice,  as  he  would  redeem  those  of  othera 
a  htindred  times  over,  I  hereby  dedicate  this 
plaque. 
The  wording  of  plaque  Is  as  follows: 
"Inspired  by  the  lofty  Ideals  of  his  coimtry, 
the    preclotis    heritage    of    his    people,    the 
saintly   life   of   his   illustriotis   gr«it  grand- 
father, the  late  Chief  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph, 
and  the  ennobling  Infiuence  of  his  famUy,  he 
valiantly  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the 
United  States  and  the  eternal  prlndplea  of 
Jiistice,  liberty,  and  democracy. 
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The  G>nipromise  Paj-As-You-Go  Tax  Bill 


and  in   1945.  even  though  present  rates  for 
normal  tax  and  surtax  remain  unchanged. 


Single  persons  earning  more  than  $2,700  • 
year. 
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•TTounR.  brave,  and  true,  his  useful  and 
noble  life  will  ever  shine  forth  In  perennial 
luster,  to  the  honor  of  our  country  and  our 
people.  To  him  belongs  the  divine  words: 
"Mnrlc  the  perfect  man  and  t>ehold  the  up- 
light,  for  the  end  of  that  man  in  peace.' 

"Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph,  1848-1902. 

"Capt.  Jacob  Joseph,  1920-194a." 


SoTiet  Russia  After  15  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   fXOHIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wt'dnesdau.  June  2  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  authorities  in  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  Soviet 
Russia  is  a  distinK'uished  citizen  of 
Florida.  Col.  Raymond  Robins,  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  many  Senators.  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tlie  Appendix  of  tiie  Record  a  very 
able  radio  addre.ss  entitled  "Soviet 
Russia  After  15  Years."  dehvered  by 
Col.  Raymond  Robins  on  July  26.  1933. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prom  November  1917  until  May  1918  I  was 
the  uncfflclal  contact  ofttcer  with  the  Soviet 
Covemment  of  Russia  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  I  met  frequently  with 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  other  members  of  the 
first  council  of  people's  commlsears  and  the 
first  generals  of  the  Red  Army.  Returning  to 
the  United  SUtes  In  June  1918,  I  reported 
that  Lenin  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abil- 
ity and  command,  and  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment would  bold  power  for  the  period  of 
the  v/ar  and  probably  longer.  Fifteen  years 
have  pasised.  and  I  have  Just  relvrned  again 
Rfter  a  careful.  If  limited,  survey  of  Soviet 
Russia.  I  have  been  In  the  Urals,  western 
Siberia,  along  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Don  Rivers,  in  the  northern  Caucasus,  and 
In  the  Ukraine.  I  have  visited  the  largest 
f.-»ctories  and  mills  In  LeiUagrad.  Moscow, 
Sverdlovsk.  Cheliabinsk,  Magnitogorsk.  Sa- 
mara. Saratov.  Stalingrad.  Rostov  on  the  Don. 
Kharkov,  and  Dnieprostrol-Dnleproges.  I 
have  been  on  the  largest  state  farms  and  a 
number  of  agricultural  collect  ive.<«  and  com- 
munes Having  seen  the  first  Soviet  May  Day 
demonstration  on  the  Red  Square  cf  Moscow 
In  front  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
In  1918.  I  have  Just  witnessed  the  fifteenth 
demonstration  on  last  May  Day  1933.  I 
WRtched  Lenin  review  the  first,  and  I  .saw 
Stalin  levlew  the  fifteenth  from  the  red 
granite  walls  of  Lenin's  tomb  I  have  talked 
with  old  friends  whose  Judgment  was  tested 
In  the  year  of  the  great  revolution,  and  I 
have  talked  with  Stalin  and  other  leaders  of 
the  present  Soviet  Government  and  with 
many  of  Its  friends  and  not  a  few  of  Its  foes. 
All  agree  upon  one  fact — the  colossal  trans- 
fcrmation  that  these  15  years  have  wrought 
In  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  Russian 
people.  It  Is  dllBctilt  to  generalise  on  so  vast 
•  theme. 

In  IS  years  the  most  illiterate  mass  among 
the  great  nations  has  largely  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  today  all  the  youth  and  many 
older  folks  In  Russia  are  going  to  school. 


In  15  years  primitive  strip,  wooden- 
plow,  peasant  farming  has  been  trans- 
formed Into  an  industrialized,  mechanised 
agriculture  with  the  largest  units  under  one 
management  in  any  land.  I  was  on  farms 
of  more  than  300.000  acres  without  a  cross 
fence — broken,  harrowed,  planted,  and  to  be 
harvested  by  the  latest  American  tractor 
machinery,  and  where  the  director  super- 
vises these  vast  acres  In  an  airplane.  There 
are  over  3,000  tractor  and  machinery  stations 
In  the  agricultural  centers  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Each  such  Important  center  has  or 
Is  buUdlng  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
school  with  laboratories  for  tests  and  ex- 
perimentation. 

In  15  years  the  Individualist  hand  In- 
dustry and  manufactures  of  the  old  Russia 
have  been  tran.sformed  into  machine  mass 
production  in  factories  as  large,  as  well 
lighted,  and  equipped  with  as  good  machinery 
as  any  in  the  world.  They  are  educating  a 
skilled  and  inventive  labor,  and  developing 
a  creatlve-mlnded  leadership  and  technical 
force  in  mines,  mills  and  farms,  and  other 
economic  units  by  metbotls  unique  In  the  his- 
tory of  mcdern  Industry.  Every  Industrial 
and  agricultural  center  has  or  Is  building  a 
complete  school  and  library  system:  day 
nursery,  kindergarten,  primary  and  technical 
Bchools.  with  classes  for  workers  at  the  bench 
or  machine.  In  line  with  their  task  of  daily 
labor.  Every  such  center  has  a  Bureau  cf 
Suggestions  and  Inventions — for  the  ration- 
alization of  Ideas  as  the  Russians  term  It. 
Expert  draftsmen,  mechanics,  and  engineers 
are  provided  to  hefp  the  most  Ignorant 
workman  or  skilled  technician  who  has  an 
Idea  of  Improvement  In  method  or  machine. 
In  every  such  center  bad  work  gees  on  the 
black  board  with  an  explanation  of  the  defect 
and  the  name  of  the  careless  or  Ignorant 
worker.  Superior  work  goes  on  the  red  board 
with  the  picture  of  the  udarnik— as  the  best 
workers  are  called — for  the  consideration  and 
emulation  of  his  fellow  workers.  All  work  Is 
being  put  on  the  piece  payment  system — more 
product  more  pay.  Premiums  are  paid  for 
workable  suggest loris  for  improvements  in 
methods  or  machines — material  gain  and 
public  glory  wait  upon  the  worker  who  excels 
In  production.  No  worker  in  Russia  is  afraid 
of  working  himself  out  of  a  Job — there  Is  no 
unemployment  In  Soviet  Russia.  They  are 
always  ready  to  scrap  any  machine  for  a  su- 
perior device  or  method  as  there  Is  no  profit 
Investment  or  patent  limitations  In  our  sen-'-e 
In  the  Soviet  land. 

The  driving  power  In  Rtissla  comes  through 
the  workers  themselves  "Shock  brigades"  In 
factories,  mines,  and  mills  and  "conquerors  of 
the  fields"  on  the  farms  demonstrate  efH- 
ciency  In  a  simple  language  of  performance 
and  achievement  telling  how,  "We  did  It; 
you  can  do  it — you  mtist  do  It." 

In  16  years  a  land  swept  by  revolutionary 
chaos  and  civil  war  has  developed  an  Iron- 
disclpllned  law  and  order  and  the  first 
planned  economy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  All  the  rich,  natural  resources  of 
nearly  a  sixth  of  the  earth's  surface  and  all 
the  labor  power — band  and  brain — of  160,- 
OCO.OOO  people  is  now  organized  on  a  national 
scale.  And  this  planned  economy  Is  not 
handed  down  from  above  by  a  committee  vt 
supermen,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  comes 
up  from  Individual  factories,  mines,  farms, 
and  economic  units,  through  commimltles. 
districts,  states;  and  when  It  reaches  Moscow 
more  than  a  million  minds  have  worked  up>on 
the  details  of  this  plan.  And  those  who  have 
submitted  the  plan  have  to  ahare  In  carrying 
It  out  With  power  goes  responsibility 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  15  years  the  revolutionary  Bolshevik 
power  has  become  the  oldest  executive  with- 
out substantial  change  among  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  and  I  could  find  nowhere 
anyone  who  knew  of  or  said  he  believed  In 


any  organized  resistance  against  the  Soviet 
Government  throughout  the  Russian  land. 

The  effective  social  control  In  Soviet  Russia 
U  In  the  Communist  Party,  with  over  2.0C0.- 
000  members — little  folks  and  great,  scattered 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  capable  of  con- 
centration at  any  point  of  need,  aided  by 
4000.000  "Komsomols"— Young  Communists. 
In  every  city  you  find  them  marching  on 
rest  and  gala  days — singing  as  they  march; 
In  every  IndiisUlal  unit  they  lead  the  effi- 
ciency drive;  they  are  the  cutting  edge  among 
the  workers  on  the  farms;  In  every  barracks 
they  spur  the  laggard  soldiers,  demanding 
effort,  suffering,  sacrifice  for  building  what 
they  call  a  new  world. 

Sport  is  now  an  institution  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union.  Gymnasiums  and  stadiums 
are  in  every  important  center,  and  there  Is  a 
physical  minimum  of  exercises  and  condi- 
tions, for  which  a  badge  is  awarded  to  men 
and  women  on  equal  terms,  announcing  the 
wearer  as  fit  for  the  work  and  citizenship  of 
the  Soviet  SUte. 

The  theater  has  become  the  great  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  center  of  the  Russian 
people.  Every  Red  Army  House,  Working- 
man's  Club,  and  House  of  the  People  has  lis 
theater.  Tliere  Is  a  children's  theater  in 
every  Important  community  The  finest  art- 
ists In  either  comedy  or  tragedy  go  to  the  re- 
mote centers  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  penal  system  of  the  Soviets  has  abol- 
ished all  punitive  elements.  The  uhole 
method  of  their  detention  is  educational  and 
correctional.  No  one  Is  treated  as  a  sinner 
or  an  outcast.  They  are  dealt  with  as  com- 
rade-s  who  have  been  HI  or  unfortunate. 
They  assume  that  the  basis  of  all  antisocial 
conduct  is  either  Ignorance,  economic  need, 
or  physical  or  mental  defect. 

There  are  no  distinctions  of  title  among 
the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  Com- 
rade Ditchdigger  and  Conuade  Stalin.  Head 
of  the  Slate — men,  women,  aud  children  all 
comrades. 

Theie  has  been  terrible  cost  In  freedom 
and  life  to  the  Russian  people  during  these 
15  years.  There  ha%e  been  hunger,  bitter 
sutlerlng,  starvation,  and  death  to  pay  for 
the  new  order  of  things  that  Is  rising  out  of 
the  old  Russia.  Everywhere  there  is  the 
presence  of  armed  force,  and  propaganda  Is 
around  Uie  citizen  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Are  the  gains  worth  these  colossal 
costs?  That  Is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 
Certain  I  am  that  no  western  nation  could 
have  paid  the  price  the  Riissli\ns  have  had 
to  pay.  Certain  I  am  that  we  would  not 
tolerate  the  Soviet  system  24  hours  In  our 
America. 

Can  the  8<ivlet  system  endure?  There  Is 
a  post.r  on  dead  walls  throughout  the  Soviet 
land  sliowing  a  worker,  a  peasant,  and  • 
soldier  marching  side  by  side  Into  the  prom- 
ised land  of  the  Socialist  state.  Beneath 
their  marching  feet  are  enumerated  what 
they  have  overcome.  You  read  the  names 
of  Kolchak,  Denlkln,  Yundenlch.  Wrangel. 
Seraenoff,  and  Petlura.  You  read  the  words 
"civil  war."  "allied  Intervention."  "cordon 
sanltalre."  "Volga  famine."  Through  each 
name  and  each  great  menace  to  the  Soviet 
p.^wer  for  15  years  a  deep  red  line  Is  drawn 
to  show  that  It  has  been  subdued,  mastered, 
canceled  The  final  word  of  this  poster  is 
"victory,"  Can  the  Soviet  Union  endure? 
The  an.-jwer  Is  In  the  realm  of  prophecy. 

Should  the  United  States  recognize  Russia? 

For  15  years  I  have  souglit  relations  be- 
tween my  country  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
based  on  reality  rather  than  propaganda. 
There  Is  no  other  one  action  that  will  de- 
velop so  large  a  market  for  American  prod- 
ucts, so  truly  stabilize  International  price 
levels,  so  widely  serve  the  Interests  of  world 
peace  as  will  realistic  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Soviet  Russia.  OX  couise, 
we  should  recognize  Russia. 
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The  G>mproiiu>c  Pay-As- Yoa-Go  Tax  Bill 


EJ^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
until  such  time  as  I  can  place  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  compromise  pay-as-you- 
go  tax-collection  bill  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  others. 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  under  leave 
to  extend  to  insert  a  helpful  article  on 
this  subject  appearing  in  the  Jime  4, 
1943  issue  of  The  United  States  News,  as 
follows: 

PATINO    TAXES    AS    TOt:    CO :     HOW     NEW    SYSTEM 

WORKS COMPLICATED  TASKS  AHEAD  FOR  BOTH 

INDIVIDUALS  AND  BUSINESSES — HIGHER  OPERA- 
TINC  COSTS  FACING  EMPLOYERS  IN  VAST  BOOK- 
KEEPING   JOB 

Get  ready  for  a  change,  sudden  and  com- 
plete. In  your  income-tax  habits. 

The  pay-as-you-go  bill  means  a  lot  more 
than  simply  withholding  money  from  pay  en- 
velopes for  tax  purposes.  When  the  present 
bin  becomes  law  It  will  Junk  long-established 
rules  for  making  returns  and  payments,  will 
put  an  entirely  new  plan  Into  effect  July  1. 

Every  income-tax  payer  In  the  Nation  wlU 
be  affected. 

Main  Idea  of  pay-as-you-go  Is  to  switch.  In 
the  middle  of  the  calendar  year,  from  the  old 
way  of  paying  1942  taxes  in  1943  to  the  new 
Idea  of  paying  1943  taxes  In  1943,  1944  taxes 
In  1944,  and  so  on.  All  the  changes  in  pros- 
pect flow  from  the  problems  Involved  In  mak- 
ing the  switch. 

Chief  problem  was  this:  How  to  change 
over  without  paying  two  years'  taxes  In  one 
year;  how  to  avoid  doubling  up  tax  payments. 
The  problem  Involved  abatement  of  one  year's 
tax.  After  5  months.  Congress  worked  out 
the  pending  bill.  Full  abatement  was  not 
granted:  a  large  measure  of  forgiveness  was. 

The  formula  finally  adopted  originated  with 
Senator  George  (Democrat),  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
It  was  modified  somewhat  to  meet  suggestions 
made  by  Senator  Btrd  (Democrat),  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Senator  Vandenbero  (Republican), 
of  Michigan.  Defeated  In  the  Senate,  the 
George  formula  emerged  triumphant  In 
House-Senate  conference.  Its  acceptance  by 
conferees  was  due  to  Representative  Dough- 
TON  (Democrat),  of  North  Carolina;  Mr. 
DoucHTON,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  broke  a  deadlock  in  conference 
by  supporting  it. 

Full  abatement  of  1942  taxes  was  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  for  7,000,000  persons  whose 
1942  Incomes,  derived  solely  from  wages  or 
salaries  (with  not  more  than  »100  from  other 
sources),  showed  by  returns  made  last  Mnrch 
a  tax  obligation  of  $50  or  less.  Those  tax- 
payers thus  marked  for  abatement  were: 

Single  persons  earning  up  to  $788:  mar- 
ried persons  without  dependents  earning  up 
to  $1,510:  married  persons  with  two  depend- 
ents earning  up  to  $2,233;  married  persons 
with  more  than  two  dependents,  proportion- 
ately more. 

Seventy-five  percent  abatement  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  bill  for  all  other  taxpayers.  The 
remaining  25  percent,  unabated.  Is  to  be  paid 
In  two  Installments:  half  of  It  March  15, 
1944.  the  other  half  March  15,  1945.  In  those 
ca.eei.  75-percent  abatement  in  reality  would 
mean  an  Increase  In  tax  paymenu  next  year 


and  in   1945.  even  though  present  rates  for 
normal  tax  and  surtax  remain  unchanged. 

This  arrangement,  It  Is  believed  In  Con- 
gress, precludes  any  rise  In  those  rates  dur- 
ing the  pay-off  period,  or  until  1945. 

Exception  to  this  general  rule  would  cover 
taxpayers  whose  1943  Income  Is  less  than 
their  1&42  Income.  In  such  cases  the  75- 
percent  abatement  would  apply  to  the  lesser 
year:  that  is,  to  1943  Income. 

Withholding  of  20  percent — above  certain 
exemptions — of  pay  of  all  wage  earners  and 
salaried  persons,  starting  July  1,  Is  designed 
to  make  30,000,000  taxpayers  current.  This 
result  is  attained  only  if  all  the  Income  comes 
from  wages  or  salary.  If  part  comes  from 
other  sources,  such  as  Investments,  up  to 
$100  a  year,  a  supplemental  return  covering 
that  part  must  be  filed.  For  1943  this  return 
mtiBt  be  filed  next  September  15.  It  will  be 
an  estimate  of  income,  subject  to  final  ad- 
justment on  March  15,  1944.  After  1943. 
however,  estimated  returns  covering  such 
Income  need  be  filed  only  on  March  15  of 
each  year. 

Exemptions  have  been  changed:  The  {500 
exemption  for  a  single  person  has  been  made 
$624;  the  $1,200  for  a  married  person,  $1,248. 
The  change  makes  income-tax  and  Victory- 
tax  exemptions  for  single  persons  the  same, 
the  Income-tax  exemption  for  a  married  per- 
son double  the  Victory-tax  exemption.  This 
facilitates  the  work  of  computing  deductions. 
The  change  Is  for  withholding  only,  not  for 
final  returns. 

Single  persons  whose  incomes  do  not  ex- 
ceed $2,700  a  year,  and  which  are  derived 
wholly  from  wages  or  salary,  will  be  made 
current  In  their  tax  payment*  by  the  amounts 
withheld  from  their  pay. 

Married  persons  with  similar  Incomes  up 
to  $3,500  also  would  become  current. 

All  those  taxpayers  would  have  to  do,  un- 
der pay-as-you-go.  Is  to  file  a  full  rettirn  of 
1943  lncom«i  on  March  15,  1944— Just  as  they 
filed  returns  last  March — and  every  March  15 
thereafter.  They  would  compute  their  taxes 
In  future  as  In  the  past.  They  also  would 
compute  their  Victory  tax— 5  percent  of 
gross  income  above  $624  a  year.  The  sum  of 
the  income  tax  thus  computed  and  the  Vic- 
tory tax  would  be  the  full  amount  of  their 
1943  tax  bill. 

But  they  would  have  paid  part.  If  not  all. 
of  the  bill  through  the  amounts  withheld 
from  their  pay,  and  otherwise.  For  the  pay- 
ments already  made,  they  may  make  deduc- 
tions from  the  bill. 

They  can  deduct,  first,  the  Installment  paid 
March  15  last,  plus  the  second  Installment  to 
be  paid  June  15,  1943;  next,  the  total  of  all 
the  amounts  withheld  from  their  pay  from 
July  1  to  December  31.  1943;  third,  the  total 
of  all  amounts  withheld  from  their  pay  for 
the  Victory  tax  between  January  1  and  Jvme 
30.  1943;  and,  finally,  all  the  Victory  tax 
credits  allowed  them  for  buying  United  States 
bonds,  paying  debts,  and  paying  life-lnstu-- 
ance  premiums. 

The  sum  of  those  four  Items  would  be  the 
total  deductions  from  the  full  tax. 

The  difference  then  would  be  due  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  most  cases  the  difference  would 
be  small,  probably  only  a  few  dollars.  In 
many  cases,  however,  these  taxpayers  would 
find  that  the  deductions  exceed  the  total  tax. 
Where  this  Is  true,  a  prompt  refund  of  the 
excess  would  be  made  by  the  Government  to 
the  taxpayer. 

That  would  be  all  there  is  to  it  for  wage 
earners  and  salaried  persons  whose  incomes 
do  not  exceed  $2,700  If  r  Ingle  or  $3,500  If 
married. 

If  their  salaries  or  wages  exceed  those 
amounts,  they  would  be  among  a  group  of 
14.000,000  taxpayers  for  whom  another  for- 
mula is  provided.  Those  other  taxpayers 
consist  of: 


Single  persons  earning  more  than  $2,700  a 
year. 

Married  persons  earning  more  than  $3,500 
a  year. 

Single  and  married  persons  whose  incomes 
Include  more  than  $100  from  sources  other 
than  wages  or  salary. 

Professional  men  and  women — doctors, 
lawyers,  architects,  etc. — in  businesses  of 
their  own. 

Self-employed  persons  such  as  tradesmen, 
storekeepers,  contractors. 

Men  and  women  whose  Incomes  stem  from 
Investments,  rents,  royalties,  fees. 

Farm  workers  and  household  servants 
working  for  hire  have  been  exempted  from 
withholding  provisions  of  the  bill. 

For  1943  taxes,  the  persons  In  those  group* 
must  take  the  following  steps: 

First,  an  estimate  of  1943  Income  must  be 
filed  with  the  appropriate  collector  of  In- 
ternal revenue.  That  Is  due  September  15. 
1943.  Forms  for  the  return  will  be  supplied  by 
collectors. 

If  the  estimate  of  1943  Income  Is  greater 
than  actual  1942  Income,  the  taxpayer  wlU 
pay  on  1943;  if  less,  he  will  pay  on  1942  In- 
come. Assuming  that  1943  Income  Is  tha 
larger,  the  taxpayer  will  make  his  deduction* 
for  personal  exemption,  allowance  for  de- 
pendents, and  so  on,  to  determine  his  net 
Income.  When  the  net  income  Is  determined, 
he  win  compute  his  Income  and  Victory 
taxes. 

He  would  owe,  on  September  15,  three- 
quarters  of  the  full  year's  taxes,  thtis  com- 
puted. But  from  the  three-quarters  owing, 
he  would  be  permitted  to  deduct  the  in- 
stallments on  1942  income  tax  which  he  paid 
March  15  and  June  16,  1943;  also  any  Vic- 
tory tax  withholdings  during  the  first  half 
of  1943,  plus  any  withholdings  from  his  pay 
between  July  1  and  September  15,  1943. 

Having  made  the  deduction,  he  would  send 
the  collector  a  check  for  the  balance  for  the 
three-quarters  of  the  year. 

The  final  quarter  would  be  paid  December 
15,  1943. 

His  next  step  would  be  to  file  a  revised  re- 
turn (estimated)  of  1943  Income  on  December 
15,  1943.  He  then  would  make  suitable  ad- 
justments to  meet  the  revisions  In  his  esti- 
mate. Should  there  be  no  need  to  revise  his 
September  15  estimate,  no  further  return 
would  have  to  be  made  December  15. 

The  final  step  would  be,  as  In  the  case  of 
all  other  taxpayers,  to  file  a  full  return  March 
15.  1944.  covering  his  1943  Income.  He  then 
would  pay  whatever  he  might  owe.  But  un- 
less his  final  estimated  return  (filed  Decem- 
ber 15.  1943)  were  at  least  80  percent  correct 
he  would  have  to  pay  a  small  penalty  in 
addition. 

In  addition,  taxpayers  in  those  groups 
wotUd  be  required  to  file  an  estimated  re- 
turn of  their  1944  Incomes  on  March  15,  1944. 
They  then  would  have  to  pay  one-fourth  of 
the  tax  on  the  estimated  income.  They 
would  be  permitted  to  revise  the  March  15 
estimate  on  the  following  Jime  15  and  again 
on  September  15  and  December  15. 

Five  tax  returns  a  year — ^four  estimated  and 
one  final  return — ^thus  are  In  prospect  for 
hundreds  of  thousand*  of  those  14.000,000 
taxpayers.  For  them  the  pay-as-you-go  plan 
means  continuous  tax  returning. 

Farmers,  whose  Income  Is  seasonal,  are 
given  special  treatment.  They  must  file  an 
estimate  of  their  1943  Income  not  later  than 
December  15.  1943.  and  pay  then  the  fuU 
tax  computed  at  present  rates.  On  March  15, 
1944,  thv.  must  file  an  accurate  return  cov- 
ering their  1943  Income  and  pay  the  Govern- 
ment the  balance  of  the  tax  due.  If  any.  To 
avoid  a  penalty  they  must  report  next  Decem- 
ber 15  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Income 
shown  on  their  final  return  for  the  year,  t3 
be  filed  next  March. 
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Each  year  thereafter  they  may  make  their 
estimate  of  current  income  not  later  than 
D^rember  15. 

Employers  face  a  continuing  headache 
under  pay-as-you-go.  They  must  obtain 
from  each  worker  a  statement  showing  his 
marital  status  and  number  of  dependents — 
that  before  July  1.  on  forms  to  be  provided 
by  the  Treasury  They  mu-st  withhold  from 
each  worker's  pay  the  amount  prescribed  In 
five  complicated  tables  to  be  furnished  by 
tlie  Treasury. 

Thpy  must  keep  a  separate  record  of  the 
amouat  withheld  from  each  worker  each  pay- 
d.iy.  must  account  to  the  worker  at  the  year's 
end.  They  must  account  to  the  Government 
quarterly- -perhaps  monthly;  such  a  plan  Is 
being  considered — and  must  remit  withhold- 
ings promptly  or  deposit  them  in  banks 
•peclfled  by  the  Treasury. 

All  of  which  means  a  vast  amount  of  In- 
cr  -.ised  clerical  work.  In  even  modest  estab- 
ll'hments,  It  probably  means,  as  well,  addi- 
tions to  the  clerical  staff.  And  while  em- 
ployers may  Include  the  expense  among  the 
Items  deductible  from  gross  Income  when 
making  out  their  business  tax  returns,  they 
will  receive  no  compensation  for  the  work. 
Pay-as-you-go  would  make  them  United 
States  tax  collectors  on  a  grand  scale. 


Let  Ui  Not  PenaKze  Honest,  Patriotic 
Organized  Labor  for  tiie  Deeds  of  One 
Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of  John  L. 
Lewis  has  been  shocking  and  that  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  ugly  pages  of  Amer- 
ican history.  If  there  is  one  thing  above 
all  others  that  the  dire  extremity  of  these 
time  calls  for.  it  is  willing  sacrifice — 
sacrifice  beyond  all  former  experience — 
on  every  one  of  the  home  fronts  and  on 
the  part  of  both  employers  and  labor- 
ing men.  Everyone  of  us  should  say,  and 
mean  it,  "As  nearly  as  my  physical  limi- 
tations will  permit.  I  will  work  around 
the  clock.  I  will  forget  personal  profits 
and  will  go  hungry,  if  necessary,  to  see 
that  that  boy  on  Guadalcanal  gets  the 
tools  necessary  to  protect  his  life." 

For  human  freedom,  our  homes,  our 
precious  Institutions,  our  American  way 
of  life  are  in  extreme  Jeopardy.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that. 

In  this  emergency  we  see  the  spectacle 
of  one  Isolated  labor  leader  daily  de- 
fying public  sentiment  and  behaving  in 
a  way  that  brings  upon  him  the  criti- 
cism of  all  right-thinking  people,  but 
T  hen  we  stand  up  his  conduct  against  a 
background  of  the  faithful,  loyal,  de- 
Toted  service  that  is  being  rendered  to 
our  country  by  orgraniaed  labor  in  gen- 
eral In  this  emergency  we  get  an  en- 
tirely different  picture. 

If  any  legislation  were  needed  to  place 
retraints  on  John  L.  Lewis  and  the 
pending  measure  were  confined  to  that 


purpose,  I  would  think  better  of  It,  but 
in  the  first  place  there  is  ample  admin- 
istrative authority  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  in  the  second  place  this  bill.  In  my 
opinion,  goes  far  beyond  Lewis  and  at- 
tempts to  put  organized  labor  in  a  strait 
jacket. 

I  fear  that  back  of  this  measure  are 
influences  that  are  distinctly  and  tra- 
ditionally hostile  to  imlon  labor  and  that 
are  using  Mr.  Lewis  as  a  convenient  ve- 
hicle to  break  down  organized  labor 
and  to  open  the  way  for  further  anti- 
labor  legislation,  such  as  the  repeal  of 
the  wage-and-hour  law,  and  so  forth. 
The  great  body  of  well-behaved,  patri- 
otic organized  labor  should  not  be  held 
to  blame  for  the  misdeeds  of  John  L. 
Lewis. 

In  this  connection.  I  cite  a  telegram 
which  I  received  from  a  local  labor  union 
in  Indiana,  as  follows: 

To  vote  for  the  Connally-Smlth  bill  be- 
cause of  the  irresponsible  leader  of  400.000 
coal  miners  and  hurt  the  vast  majority  of 
the  patriotic  laboring  people  Is  beyond 
reason. 

I  am  not  going  to  cast  a  vote  on  this 
measure  that  would  "hurt  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  patriotic  laboring  people." 
Having  been  brought  up  in  the  school 
of  hard  knocks  without  any  advantages 
except  such  as  come  from  interminable 
work  and  Intense  application,  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  those  who  toll  and 
I  am  a  strong  believer  in  organized  labor 
as  an  institution  of  service  not  only  to 
the  toilers  of  our  Nation  but  al«50  as  an 
institution  of  general  welfare.  I  believe 
that  employers  generally  recognize  the 
indlspensability  of  labor  organizations 
and  desire  to  see  them  perpetuated  un- 
der sound  direction. 

I  want  this  country  to  come  through 
the  war  with  all  of  its  freedoms  Intact, 
and  its  civil  liberties  unimpaired,  and  I 
will  never  vote  for  a  measure  that  would 
shackle  and  break  down  organized  labor, 
no  matter  how  it  may  be  disguised. 

If  the  passage  of  this  measure  were 
necessary  to  promote  the  war  effort,  if 
it  were  needed  to  insure  peak  war  pro- 
duction, it  might  have  more  standing  In 
court,  but  all  of  the  agencies  that  have 
anything  to  do  with  running  the  war 
recommend  against  its  enactment.  They 
say  that  this  legislation  is  not  needed 
and  that  to  enact  it  would  breed  unrest 
and  distress  and  Impede  the  war  effort. 
Who.se  word  are  we  going  to  take?  The 
word  of  those  who  would  like  to  see 
organized  labor  crushed  or  those  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  provide  the  imple- 
ments necessary  to  win  the  war? 

In  time  of  war  I  regard  it  as  my  duty 
to  support  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
his  associate  war  counselors  in  all  mat- 
ters related  to  winning  the  war.  When 
the  Commander  In  Chief  and  all  of  the 
officials  who  direct  the  war  effort  clear 
down  the  line  ask  me  to  vote  against  this 
bill  because  of  its  anticipated  harmful 
effect  on  the  war  effort.  I  cannot  and  will 
not  deny  them  my  support. 

Who.  I  ask.  can  speak  with  more  au- 
thority on  this  matter  than  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board?    For  my  own  guidsuice  and  for 


the  enlightenment  of  others  in  respect 
to  the  measure  before  us.  and  similar 
measures.  I  asked  Mr.  Nelson  to  give  me 
two  statements,  as  follows: 

First.  The  extent  of  absenteeism  in 
war  plants,  and  whether  legislation  is 
needed  to  curb  absenteeism. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  strikes 
have  impeded,  and  are  impeding,  war 
production,  and  whetlier  legislation  is 
needed  to  curb  strikes. 

Mr.  Nelson's  reply  in  respect  to  absen- 
teeism follows: 

War  Peoduction  Board. 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  2.  1943. 
Hon.  Loxns  Ludlow. 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Hoiue  of  Representatives. 

Dkar  Conckxssmam  Lnouaw:  This  li  In  *n- 
Bwer  to  your  letter  of  March  18  In  which  you 
requested  my  views  as  to  whether  legisla- 
tion was  needed  to  prevent  absenteeism  In 
war-production  plants. 

The  strain  on  the  American  labor  marJcet 
brought  about  by  unprecedented  military  re- 
qulremeots  and  increaaed  production  makes 
It  Imperative  that  we  give  effective  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  absenteeism,  but.  In 
my  opinion,  the  solution  of  this  prcs.«:ng 
problem  calls  for  remedial  rather  than  penal 
measures. 

The  varlotis  legislative  proposals  which 
have  been  Introduced  seek  to  penalize  the 
persona  who  are  absent  from  work,  either  by 
Inducting  them  Into  military  service  or  by 
subjecting  them  tu  criminal  penalties.  I  can 
see  little  merit  In  such  proposals.  It  U 
highly  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  could  police  the  daily  em- 
ployment records  of  the  some  16.000.000 
workers  now  engaged  In  war  and  ess'^ntlal 
civilian  production,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
engaged  i^  estential  agricultural  activities, 
and  pick  out  and  punish  the  Individuals  who 
violated  Its  necessarily  vague  definitions  of 
absenteeism.  Even  If  we  could  afford  the 
manpower  necessary  to  imdertake  such  a 
task  I  do  not  believe  that  It  would  accom- 
plish Its  purpose  of  keeping  men  at  work. 

In  a  recent  publication  the  Ministry  at 
Labor  and  National  Service,  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  British  absentee- 
Ism  statute,  stated  that  It  was  "convinced 
that  a  s<jlutlon  of  the  problem  of  avoidable 
absence  from  work  Is  more  likely  to  be  found 
by  those  establishments  which  look  for  that 
solution  within  themselves,  than  by  those 
which  tend  to  rely  more  on  external  powers 
of  discipline  or  punishment."  The  reason 
for  such  a  conclusion  Is  easily  understood. 
Disciplinary  measures  against  absences  from 
work  which  remove  the  worker  from  the  Job 
are,  after  all,  plainly  self-defeating.  The  so- 
lution of  the  problem  calls  for  an  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  absenteeism  and  the  conse- 
quent removal  of  these  discovered  causes. 

Chronic  absenteeism,  the  state  of  the  Indi- 
vldtial  who  Is  constitutionally  unable  to  re- 
main at  work  for  a  continuous  period  of  time, 
is  fortunately  extremely  rare  and  Is  not 
amenable  to  punishment.  The  btilk  of  the 
absences,  vphether  avoidable  or  unavoidable, 
result  from  the  same  underlying  causes- 
accidents.  Ill-health,  personal  problems,  poor 
working  and  living  conditions,  and  low  mo- 
rale. While  these  causes  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely eliminated,  tbey  can  be  minimized 
by  the  treatment  of  the  conditions  from 
which  they  arose  We  must  study  the  cause* 
of  absentceLsm  and  eliminate  them  through 
Joint  management  and  labor  action  under 
governmental  guidance.  This  solution  to  the 
problem  calls  for  intelligent  planning  and 
work  and  not  for  penal  legislation.  I  am 
convinced  that  American  labor  and  manage- 
ment, with   the  guiding   assistance   of   the 
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responsible  Government  agencies  can  do  this 

Job. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  in- 
formally that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Nelson. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Nel- 
son and  myself  in  regard  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  enacting  antistrike  legislation  is 
as  follows: 

Mat  7,  1943. 
Hon.  Donald  NrusoN, 

Chairman.  War  Production  Board, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deak  Ma.  Nelson:  For  the  benefit  of  those 
of  us  who  need  information  on  the  question 
of  strikes  as  related  to  war  production,  I 
would  appreciate  very  much  your  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  has  war  production  been 
Impeded  by  strikes? 

2.  To  what  extent  Is  future  "ar  production 
threatened  by  sUikee? 

3.  In  your  opinion  Is  antistrike  legislation 
desirable  at  this  time,  or  do  you  think  It 
would  be  best  in  the  national  Interest  to 
continue  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise without  restrictions,  depending  upon 
the  patriotism  of  Individuals  to  do  their 
part? 

4.  U  you  believe  some  form  of  antistrike 
legislation  Is  advisable,  will  you  kindly  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  legislation  you  think  should 
be  enacted? 

I  value  your  opinion  very  highly,  and  as  I 
am  seriously  seeking  information  on  these 
matters  I  would  appreciate  a  reply  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Thanking  you  In  advance. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Louis  Hn)Low. 

War  PROOtrcnow  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  21.  1943. 
Hon.  Lotns  Ludlow, 

House  of  Represtntativea. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DZAR  Congressman  LtrDUOw:  I  have  given 
your  letter  of  May  7  the  serious  attention 
which  Its  important  subject  and  your  re- 
guest  deserve.  I  answer  your  questions  in 
order. 

1.  Past  record  of  strikes:   Employing  per- 
sonnel from  labor  and  management,  the  War 
Production  Board  has  worked  with  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  avoid  any  Interruptions 
of  essential  production  and  through  the  coop- 
eration of  l&bOT  and  management  they  have 
been  greatly  reduced.    Enclosed  please  find  a 
release  of  the  War  Labor  Board  dated  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1»43.  which  shows  that  during  the 
year    1942   the   amount   of   time   lost   due   to 
strikes  was  only  six  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  man-days  worked  in  war 
production.    Since  the  first  of  the  year  these 
figures  have  been  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Lfibor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
with  no  break-down  between  war  and  other 
Industries.     Their  latest  release   shows  that 
for  the  first  3  months  of  1943  the  percentage 
of  time  lost  dropped  to  an   average  of  less 
than  four  one-hundredths  of  1  percent. 

2.  Future  danger  of  strikes:  Any  opinion 
on  this  subject  must  be  premised  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  factors  which  have  re- 
duced str;kes  In  the  past  will  continue  to 
operate.  Those  factors  Include  the  existence 
of  adequate  machinery  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  the  maintenance  of  a 
policy  which  makes  possible  necessary  adjust- 
ments, and,  most  of  all,  the  cooperative  wUl 
on  the  part  of  management  and  labor  In 
collaboration  with  the  Government  to  settle 
industrial  disputes  without  interruption  of 
production 
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8.  AdvIsabUlty  of  antistrike  legislation: 
Speaking  generally,  the  production  record  of 
American  Industry  during  this  war  period 
represents  a  remarkably  successful  achieve- 
ment. In  view  of  this  any  proposal  for 
broadly  coercive  legislation  would,  in  my 
opinion,  Inject  a  disturbing  Influence  in  the 
war-production  effort,  and  any  such  proposal 
should  be  given  most  careful  consideration 
in  all  of  its  aspects  and  Implications. 

4.  Tvpe  of  legislation.  If  any:  In  view  of 
my  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions  an  an- 
swer to  this  fourth  question  Is  unnecessary. 
Of  course,  the  responsibility  for  legislation 
must,  m  the  final  analysis,  rest  upon  the 
Congre.'^s. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion  I  submit  an 
editorial  entitled  "Curbing  Strikes," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Thursday.  May  13.  1943.  The  Post,  a 
R^publicaH  newspaper  of  capitalistic 
leaning,  could  hardly  be  described  as  a 
newspaper  that  is  partial  toward  organ- 
ized labor.  The  editorial  expresses  what 
I  regard  as  convincing  reasons  why  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  should  not 
pass.    It  is  as  follows: 

CXTRBING   STRIKES 

The  House  Military  Affairs  Oommlttee  has 
warped  the  Senate's  CtonnaUy  bill  into  a  pair 
of  handcuffs  for  labor.  What  was  Intended 
originally  as  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
President's  powers  in  dealing  with  strike 
problems  has  now  become  a  pmely  p\mi- 
tive  and  repressive  measure.  This  Is  the 
reaction  of  angry  men  to  the  situation  created 
by  John  L,  Lewis  in  the  coal  Industry.  But 
ire  is  scarcely  a  sound  stimulus  to  lawmak- 
ing. When  the  House  comes  to  consider  this 
proposal  it  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
admonition  which  Senator  Barklet  delivered 
to  his  colleagues  during  discussion  of  the 
Connally  bill  last  week:  "Do  not  legislate  in 
anger  because  you  are  mad  at  somebody." 

The  provisions  of  the  old  Smith  antl- 
strUce  biU  which  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  grafted  onto  the  Connally  meas- 
ure and  which  we  criticized  12  months  ago 
can  serve  only  as  an  irritant  to  the  already 
difficult  labor  problems  with  which  the  coun- 
Uy  Is  beset.  They  will  be  regarded  by  organ- 
ized labor,  and  righUy.  as  class  legislation, 
designed  to  Impose  upon  them  special  restric- 
tions. Such  legislation  can  be  nothing  but  a 
provocation  to  unrest  and  disunity.  Men 
won't  work  when  they  are  shackled. 


0.  p.  A.  Price  Ceilings 
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HON.  PAUL  STEWART 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
very  moment,  when  manpower  and  man- 
hours  are  so  precious  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  global  war,  business  is  loaded 
down  with  additional  O.  P.  A.  orders  to 
the  time  of  three  conflicting  different 
amendments  to  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
tions No.  237,  placing  food  products 
under  mandatory  mark-up  pricing  that 
were  formerly  under  so-called  optional 


pricing.  To  comply  with  these  three 
amendments  it  has  taken  many  man- 
hours  and  additional  expenses  as  indi- 
cated by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Elmer  Hale, 
president  of  the  Hale-Halsell  Co.,  who 
operate  seven  wholesale  houses  in  east- 
em  Oklahoma.  I  have  received  permis- 
sion to  insert  Mr.  Hale's  letter,  and  h€ 
has  gone  into  minute  detail  and  fully 
explains  the  impracticability  of  such 
continual  flow  of  such  edicts  and  the 
expense  and  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  Hale  sets  out  in  his  letter  that  he 
read  a  notice  in  one  of  his  trade  papers 
that  there  are  employed  2.700  lawyers  by 
the  OflBce  of  Price  Administration  and 
that  the  same  article  continued  that  in 
England  there  were  only  10  lauTers  em- 
ployed by  their  rationing  set-up. 

The  businessman — yes,  the  great  con- 
suming public — would  make  better  prog- 
ress if  the  O.  P.  A.  could  give  or  set  up 
stable  rules  to  govern  these  prices.  All 
the  mistakes  which  are  admitted  by  a 
continual  modification  or  repealing  of 
mandatory  mark-up  pricing  represents 
many  useless  hours  of  labor,  much 
needed  manpower  and  passing  the  ex- 
pense on  to  the  buyer. 
Mr,  Hale's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Hale-Hal&ell  Co., 
McAlester,  Okla..  May  13.  1943. 
Hon.  Paxtl  Stcwabt. 

Care  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Paul:  I  have  written  you  on  several 
occasions  In  recent  months  about  various 
asinine  situations  pertaining  to  the  OfSce  of 
Price  Administration.  You  have  been  very 
patient  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  that  Infor- 
mation and  make  contacts  to  try  to  get  come 
correction  to  those  situations,  but  these 
blunders  and  harebrained  ideas  of  the  OfBce 
of  Price  Administration  are  happening  more 
often  than  ever,  to  the  extent  that  business 
cannot  stand  up  under  all  of  the  work  being 
unloaded  on  It  by  the  many  blunders  and 
requirements  of  OfQce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

I  trust  that  you  will  Just  iwt  read  this 
letter  and  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  It.  but 
that  you  will  do  something  very  definitely 
toward  seeing  that  something  is  done  about 
the  way  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  la 
being  operated. 

I  would  address  a  letter  on  this  subject  to 
Mr.  Prentiss  Brown,  but  it  would  do  no  good 
whatsoever  because  every  letter  I  have  ad- 
dressed to  him  has  been  referred  to  some 
pencil -pusher  further  down  in  the  Depart- 
ment, from  whom  I  receive  a  most  courteous 
letter  with  no  common-sense  answer  to  any- 
thing that  I  have  taken  up  with  them,  and  I 
know  that  other  businessmen  have  had  the 
same  experience.  8o  It  Is  exasperating,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  and  utterly  useless  to  address 
any  communication  to  Mr.  Prentiss  Brown. 

I  want  to  jioint  out  a  very  definite  situation 
to  you  that  has  occurred  this  week,  and  when 
multiplied  the  Nation  over,  involving  all 
wholesale  and  retail  food  outlets  in  this  en- 
tire Nation  of  ours,  you  can  see  what  a  vast 
amount  of  needless  work  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  last  3  days  in  this  country  due  to  some- 
body's blundering  in  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration on  this  matter. 

It  seems  that  on  the  10th  day  of  May, 
Office  of  Price  Adminirtration  released  an 
amendment  to  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  337,  placing  certain  food  products  uo4er 
mandatory  mark-up  pricing,  that  formerly 
were  under  so-called  optional  jMlclng.  and 
also  removing  a  numb«  of  food  prodwrta 
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from  many  other  price  ceiling  regulations 
and  placing  them  also  under  mandatory 
pilclui<  requirements  with  specirlcd  mark- 
uns  under  Maximum  Price  Pegvlatlon  No. 
237.  Tl^.at  amendment  apparently  was  re- 
leased on  the  10th,  which  was  Monday  of 
this  v.eek.  and  was  effective  that  day  and  the 
wliolesalTs  r^re  eiven  until  Monday,  the 
17th  of  May.  to  refigure  their  prices  on  these 
many  Items.  The  informatlcn  with  refer- 
ence to  this  amendment  apparently  reached 
the  district  ofBces  of  Offlce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration on  Tuesday,  the  Uth  (at  least  that 
was  the  d^iy  that  our  branch  hou.'^e  in  Tulsa 
telephoned  me  that  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration district  o/Iice  at  Tulsa  had  Ju.st  ad- 
Vised  the  Tulsa  jofcbers  of  these  several 
changes).  We  took  all  that  Information 
down  by  long  distance  telephone  and  then 
telephoned  all  that  information  long  distance 
to  our  other  branch  hou.^es  In  order  that  they 
ml'.;ht  get  busy  on  all  the  tedious  work  of 
reflguring  their  wholesale  ceiling  selling 
prices  to  comply  with  this  amendment. 
When  we  say  reh<*unng  all  the  prices,  we 
mean  prices  on  several  hundred  items — that 
Is  when  you  consider  the  diflorent  size  cans 
of  each  product,  ca..h  as  a  separate  item,  be- 
cause tlie  prices  naturally  are  different  on 
each  sl/e  can  of  canned  fruits  and  canned 
vegetables,  as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetable 
Juices.  As  you  may  know,  when  a  whole- 
ealer  changes  his  p.-ice-s,  he  mu.st  make  up 
cost  book  or  catalog  sheets  showing  those 
changes  and  l&sue  them  to  his  salesmen 
which  we  did  at  our  seven  houses. 

Then,  this  morning,  Thursday,  we  received 
a  wire   from   the  district  Office   of  Price  Ad- 
ministration at  Tulsa,  advising  us  that  they 
had    Just    been    advised    from    the    regional 
cfHce  at  Dallas  that  the  percentage  mark-up 
for  whole.saleis  on  all  canned  vegctable.s  and 
vegetable  Juices,  all  cmned  fruits  and  canned 
fruit  Juices,  had  been  changed,  as  compared 
with    the    schedule    issued    on    Monday,    the 
10th.    In  other  words,  this  amendment,  as  Is- 
sued, called  for  a  m.ark-up  on  canned  fruits, 
berries,    and    fruit    juices    of    1.18,    and    on 
veretables  ar.d  vegetable  Juices  a  mark-up  of 
1.20,   but   this  wire   states   that   all   of   these 
Items  of  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables 
have  a  mark-up  of   1  1J5.     We  couldn't  be- 
lieve that  this  wire  was  correct,  so  we  spent 
a  telephone  call  to  call  the  district  office  of 
OfSce  of  Price  Administration  at  Tulsa  and 
have  Ju.st  completed  talking  to  them.     They 
said  "Yes.  the  wire  Is  correct."    They  received 
that  advice  by  wire  from  the  regional  office 
at   Dallas  and   couW    not   believe   their   own 
eyes  and  so  they  called  long  distance  tele- 
phone  to  the   regional   ofnce   at   Dallas   for 
verification  and  Dallas  told  them  "Yes,  this 
change  Is  correct."  that  all  the.se  items  have  a 
mnrk-tij)    of    1  135    and    the    gentleman    we 
talked  to  in  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
district  ofBce  at  Tulsa  told  us  that  yesterday 
they  had  their  clerks  bu.sy  preparing  a  digest 
of  the  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  238  fur 
retail   grocers   and   mailed   out   over  3.000  of 
these   digests   lust    night,   as   well   as   having 
mailed  out  at  the  same  time  a  digest  to  the 
wholesale  grocers  In  the  Tul-^a  district  to  the 
extent  of  32,  covering  the  digest  of  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  237  that  had  Just  been 
changed.    They    had    to    spend    32    telegrams 
today  to  wire  the  wholesalers  this  correction, 
but   they  said   they  could  not  send  out  the 
3,0C9  necessary  wires  to  retailers. 

Now  all  of  our  houses  have  to  reflgure  or 
recalculate  their  percentage  mark-ups  on  all 
canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  and  Juices, 
and  issue  new  cost-book  sheets  to  the  sales- 
men and  then  carry  the  story  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  recall  customeia  to  tell  them  of 
the  error  made  by  some  blunderbuss  in  Wash- 
in.:;. on  Office  of  Price  Administration  In  this 
milter. 


We  might  say  further  that  the  national 
associations  of  wholesale  grocers  and  retail 
grocers  l.ssucd  special  bulletins  on  Mond.iy, 
the  10th,  from  such  places  as  New  York,  ad- 
vising the  trade  of  this  new  regulation,  and, 
of  course,  those  associations  must  now  send 
sp<*clal  bulletins  to  all  their  members  advis- 
ing them  of  this  correction.  This  Isn't  the 
first  Instance.  There  have  been  many  of  this 
kl!:d.  and  while  we  are  on  this  subject  we 
would  like  to  point  out  that  we  noticed  in 
a  trade  paper  yesterday  where  there  are  cm- 
ployed  In  Washington  In  the  Ofllce  of  Price 
Adminlrtratlcn  at  this  time  2.700  lawyers,  and 
this  article  pointed  cut  that  in  Ens^land  there 
Is  a  total  of  10  attorneys  employed  by  their 
rationing  set-up 

Now,  I  would  further  like  to  point  out  to 
you  that  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
been  telUni?  the  wholesale  and  retail  food 
Industry  ever  since  about  la.st  September  or 
October  that  in  about  30  days  they  were  going 
to  come  out  with  an  over-all  pricing  order 
and  each  30  days  they  would  say  it  would  be 
out  the  next  30  days.  They  have  kept  the 
trade  in  a  turmoil  and  In  the  m.eantlme 
wholesalers  have  received  many  Items  that 
were  at  a  higher  -"ost  than  formerly  and  at 
too  high  a  cost  to  be  able  to  sell  under  their 
established  ceiling  prices  and  all  they  could 
do  was  to  store  that  merchandise  awaiting 
this  over-all  pricing  order,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  such  situations.  We 
have  euch  merchandise  stored  in  our  different 
houses  a!id  have  had  for  month.s.  Some  of 
It  came  In  last  fall,  some  of  It  came  In  up  In 
the  winter,  and  we  have  waited  patiently  for 
the'^e  changes.  Then,  instead  of  issulni?  the 
over-all  pricing  order,  the  President  of  our 
United  States,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  great- 
est traitor  thl.s  Nation  has  ever  known — 
namely.  John  L  Lewis — held  up  the  over-all 
prlcinET  order  In  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion In  order  to  satl.sfy  Mr.  Lewl.s  and  his 
cohorts,  and  as  a  result  this  sub.stitute  order. 
ls.sued  on  the  10th  of  May,  has  been  brought 
out. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  like  to  point  out  something  else 
to  you  as  a  concrete  example  of  some  long- 
eared   professor's  or  theorist's  idea   in   Office 
of   Price   Administration,   to  show   you   how 
utterly  silly  some  of  these  pricing  mark-ups 
are.     You  take  the  item  of  baby  fVxjd      I  be- 
lieve   any    wholesale    grocer    in    the    United 
States  in  all  honesty  will  tell  you  that  never 
In  their  histoid  have  they  enjoyed  a  20-per- 
cent mark-up  on  baby  foods.     Yet   this  new 
pricing  order  places  a  mark-up  of  20  percent 
on  baby  foods      Tlien  on  the  other  hand  this 
.s£ime  pricing  order  places  a  .ruirk-up  of  13' j 
percent    on    all    canned    fruits    and    canned 
vegetables   and    to  show   you    the   folly,   the 
utter  .sen.seles.sne.'is  of  such  a  mark-up.  that 
means   that  standard   or  substandard   grade 
Arkan.eas  or  Oklahoma  tomatoes  will  bear  the 
Jobber  the  same  margin  of  profit  as  will  his 
fancy  California  or  Northwest  canned  fruits. 
They  are  all  placed  In   the  same  category  of 
mark-up.     Still,  on  the  other  hand.  I  would 
like  to  point  cut  to  you  that  this  compulsory 
mark-up  schedule  Just   Issued   places  choice 
and  fancy  canned  fruits,  berries,  and  Juices 
as  well  as  the  highest  grade  of  canned  vege- 
tables and  Juices  In  a  profit  percentage  mark- 
tip  group  that  is  below  the  average  profit  the 
w'lolesale  trade  down  through  the  years  of  its 
history  have  always  received  as  a  return  for 
handling  that  merchandise.     As  a  matter  of 
fact    I  know  you  realize  that  whether  It  Is 
In  the  food  Industry  or  In  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  or  whatnot,  higher  grades  of  mer- 
chandise   always    bear    a    greater    margin    of 
pVoftt  to  the  wholesaler  or  retailer  than  low- 
grade  merchandise.    Yet  these  regulations  or 
pricing     mark-ups     totally     disregard      that 
fundamental  fact  that  has  been  a  recognized 
essential  factor  In  the  conduct  of  all  business 
during  many  generations. 


In  other  words.  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion's Ideas  on  many  of  these  things  have  not 
been  to  so  regulate  business  with  the  prime 
thought  in  mind  of  doing  those  things  that 
will  aid  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
effort,  but  most  of  their  Ideas  that  they  have 
put  Into  effect  have  been  the  Imposition  of 
radical  theories  entirely  revolutionary  and 
previously  unknown  to  wjund  business  prac- 
tices In  this  country  and  theories  that  have 
no  bearing  whatsoever  on  things  ecsentlal  to 
be  done  to  successfully  prosecute  the  war 
effort. 

Office  of  Price  Administration  has  from  the 
very  beginning,  from  the  days  of  the  famous 
Leon  Henderson,  and  on  down  to  this  pre.sent 
date,  almost  totally  Ignored  advice  of  those 
In  the  Industries  who  are  expected  to  carry  on 
and  continue  to  function.  They  listen 
patiently  sometimes  to  these  committees,  for 
Instance  of  wholesale  grocers  or  retail  grocers, 
and  then  they  go  on  and  carry  out  the  hare- 
brained Ideas  of  the  professors  and  "smart" 
young  attorneys  In  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  totally  disregard  advice  given 
them  by  those  in  the  Industry  that  are  going 
to  be  affected  by  their  regulations. 

In  brief  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  you 
think  of  no  other  way.  that  y(ju  can  get  ac- 
tion to  call  a  halt  to  some  of  these  things, 
there  certainly  Is  one  way  that  you  can  and 
that  Is  to  vote  against  any  further  appropri- 
ations for  the  maintenance  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  any  degree  of  Its 
work. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Elmer. 

P  S — Since  dictating  this  letter  yesterday, 
the  first  thing  at  the  opening  of  business 
this  morning  we  receive  another  wire  from 
the  district  office  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministratlcn  at  Tulsa,  advislnc;  of  a  further 
revision  in  mark-ups  pertaining  to  baby  food 
for  the  wholesaler  and  pertaining  to  baby 
food,  canned  fruits,  and  canned  vegetables 
for  the  retailer.  So  after  yesterday's  many 
wires,  telegrams,  making  of  cost-bock  sheets. 
Issuing  of  bulletins  all  over  the  United  States 
on  the  part  of  the  trade  a.ssociatlcns,  whole- 
salers, and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
district  and  regional  offices — then  today 
the  same  procedure  has  to  be  gone  through 
with  more  telephone  calls,  more  wires,  more 
bulletins,  more  cost-book  sheets.  So  It  is  a 
never  ending  procession  of  blunders  and 
errors  being  made  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  calling  for  vast  reams  of  paper 
to  be  u.scd.  vast  sums  to  be  expended  on  tele- 
phone calls  and  wires,  all  because  of  Ineffi- 
ciency in  Washington. 

May  I  say  to  you  again  the  time  for  action 
has  come.  Please  do  not  Just  read  this  letter 
and  acknowledge  receipt  of  U  Won't  you 
please  (?et  active,  definitely  to  do  something 
about  this  situation? 

Now,  Paul.  I  want  to  really  beg  your  pardon 
for  the  length  of  this  letter,  but  after  you 
have  read  it.  I  know  you  will  realize  that  I 
could  not  present  these  facts  to  you  in  fewer 
words. 

El&ies. 


Federal  Taxes  Paid  by  Hawaii 


JiEMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE    FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.   FARRINGTON.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
call  tlie  allention  of  the  House  at  this 
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time  to  the  record  of  Federal  taxes  paid 
by  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
over  the  jMist  10  years. 

This  record  shows  that  the  people  ol 
the  Territory  have  consistently  paid 
more  taxes  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
each  year  than  11  to  17  States. 

The  17  States  which  have  been  ex- 
ceeded either  constantly  or  In  one  or 
more  years  by  HawaU  in  annual  pay- 
ments of  internal  revenue  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  over  the  past  10  years 
are  Alabama,  Arizona,  Ar»iansas,  Idaho, 
Maine.  Mississippi.  Montana.  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  North  Da- 
kota, Oregon,  South  Carohna,  South 
Dakota.  Utah.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 
This  record  shows  in  addition  that  the 
Federal  tax  contribution  of  Hawaii,  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  h&s  exceeded  that  of 
from  25  to  32  States. 

On  a  percentage  basis  that  means  that 
Hawaii's  payment  of  per  capita  taxes  is 
more  than  the  corresponding  figure  in 
from  52  to  67  percent  of  the  States  in 
the  Union. 

These  figures  are  from  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

As  an  incorporated  Territory,  Hawaii 
pays  the  same  taxes  as  States.  It  car- 
ries and  always  has  carried  the  financial 
responsibilities  of  a  State. 

These  are  borne  with  no  complaint 
and,  in  fact,  with  considerable  pride 
even  though  the  people  of  the  Islands, 
now  numbering  close  to  a  half  million 
people,  do  not  enjoy  the  right  to  vote  in 
Congress. 

The  legislation  approved  yesterday  by 
the  House,  placing  the  pajmient  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  a  so-called  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  like  all  Federal  legislation  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Federal  Government,  ap- 
plies automatically  to  the  Territory  as  it 
does  to  the  States,  as  the  Territory  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  States. 

In  raising  taxes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment never  overlooks  the  Territory  even 
though  the  Congress  not  infrequently 
overlooks  Hawaii  in  the  appropriation  of 
funds. 

The  position  of  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  is  sometime.s  described 
as  that  of  having  consistently  0aid  for 
first-class  accommodations  on  the  Fed- 
eral ship  of  state,  but  continuing  to 
travel  in  political  steerage. 

Treasury  statistics  show  that  Hawaii 
paid  a  total  of  $116,837,859  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  internal-revenue  taxes  in  the 
10-5tear  period  ending  June  30. 1942. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th  last, 
Hawaii's  internal -revenue  payment  to- 
taled $32,416,909.  exceeding  the  toUl  in 
each  of  13  States— Arizona.  Arkansas, 
Idaho.  Mississippi,  Montana.  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico,  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last, 
Haw^aii's  internal  revenue  tax  payment 
toUled  $13,991,366,  exceeding  the  pay- 
ments of  12  States— Arizona.  Idaho.  Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming. 


In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940, 
Hawaii's  Federal  tax  payment  was  $9,- 
874.713,  exceeding  12  States— Ariaona, 
Arkansas.  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
and  Wyoming. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939, 
Hawaii  paid  $11,893,769  in  internal  rev- 
enue taxes,  exceeding  14  States— Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Idaho,  Mississippi.  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Mexico,  North  DakoU,  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakote,  Utah,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1938, 
Hawaii  paid  $14,394,589  in  Federal  taxes, 
exceeding  14  States— Arizona.  Arkansas, 
Idaho.  Mississippi.  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1937, 
Hawaii  paid  $11,725,876  in  internal-reve- 
nue taxes,  exceeding  17  States— Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  Arkansas.  Idaho,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Utah.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1936, 
Hawau's  Federal  tax  bill  was  $8,034,000, 
exceeding  16  States— Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas.  Idaho.  Mississippi.  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  DakoU,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakoto,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1935, 
Hawaii  paid  $5,692,097  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  exceeding  11  States— Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934, 
HawaU  paid  $5,747,291  in  Federal  taxes, 
exceeding  13  States — Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico.  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Utah,  Vermont, 
and  Wyoming. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933, 
Hawaii  paid  $3,067,249  in  internal-reve- 
nue taxes,  exceeding  15  States— Arizona, 
Arkansas.  Idaho.  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyo- 
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Roll-Back  on  Meat  Prices 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  rax  HOUSE  of  representatives 
Wednesdav.  June  2. 1943 

Mr.  FTTJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  livestock 
producers  of  ourobuntry  are  up  in  arms 
and  100-percent  opposed  to  the  "roll- 
back" on  meat  prices  by  the  subterfuge 


called    subsidies.      In    my    district 
feed  more  than  one-quarter  million  bead 
of  cattle  and  1.000,000  head  ol  sheep 
annually,  and  unless  immediate  action  is 
taken  to  allay  the  fears  of  our  feeders 
and  assure  them  of  at  least  the  cost  In 
producing  this  meat  supply,  serious  de- 
cline In  the  feeding  operaUon  is  certain. 
The  great  livestock  industry  of  our 
country  has,  through  the  practice  of  the 
most    efficient    methods,    produced    the 
world's  finest  meat  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  without  Government  subsidisation. 
It  has  developed  into  a  complex  and  nice- 
ly t)alanced  Industry,  the  regulation  of 
which  by  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion has  already  seriously  disrupted  Its 
normal     production.    The    Industry    Is 
divided    Into    three    major    processes: 
Range  production,  stock  feeding,  meat 
processing  and  distribution.    The  unbal- 
ance  of  any  factor  of  the  Industry  will 
cause  an  imrecoverable  loss  of  meat.    On 
July  24,  1942,  I  called  to  your  attention 
the  harmf'U  results  of  newly   effected 
price  ceilings  and  predicted  that  even 
though  we  had  the  greatest  cattle  pop- 
ulaUon  In  the  Nation's  history  that  meat- 
less days  were  on  the  way. 

This  contemplated  roll -back  of  meat 
prices,  coupled  with  subsidies,  will  so 
disrupt  and  discourage  the  stock  feeder 
that  we  will  find  ourselves  without  the 
necessary  supply  for  our  armed  forces 
and  little  left  for  home  consumption. 
The  livestock  Industry  would  produce 
meat  for  the  Nation  at  cost,  but  let  us 
pay  this  cost  as  we  go  rather  than  post-- 
pone,  through  subsidies,  this  expense  to 
future  generations. 

With  the  livestock  feeders  faced  with 
an  increased  cost  of  labor,  feed,  and  all 
other  factor  in  the  fattening  of  live- 
stock, it  is  impossible  to  understand  why 
any  sensible  group  of  men  would  suggest 
a  cut  in  the  price  psiid  for  our  marketable 
livestock,  while  the  average  consumer 
has  plenty  of  Income  to  pay  his  food 
cost  and  is  requesting  no  such  action  as 
is  contemplated  by  the  O.  P.  A. 

Today  I  received  more  than  50  wires 
from  feeders  in  my  district,  who  feed 
from  500  to  5,00C  head  of  cattle  and 
from  6.000  to  15.000  head  of  sheep  per 
year— all  protesting  the  O.  P.  A.  plan  to 
roll -back  prices  and  stating  they  will 
discontinue  feeding  operations  immedi- 
ately if  the  plan  is  adopted. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  sev- 
eral wires  from  large  feeders  of  live- 
stock in  Colorado,  all  of  them  Incensed 
at  this  un-American  and  unnecessary 
attempt  to  subsidize  the  entire  feeding 
and  livestock  Industry. 

For  more  than  18  months  I  have  been 
trying  to  convince  the  Department  of 
AgricultOre  and  the  O.  P.  A.  of  the 
futility  of  this  program.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  investigated  this 
proposed  plan  and  used  its  influence  to 
prevent  the  adoption,  so  far  with  Uttle 
success,  I  am  convinced  that  this  House 
should  take  action  immediately  to  end 
this  attempt  instigated  by  a  few  coUege 
economists  who  seem  to  be  more  Inter- 
ested In  performing  experimenU  on  our 
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national  economy  than  in  saving  us  from 
inflation. 


cattle  on  grass.    Does  our  President  and  you 
lnt«nd  to  break  all  the  morale  of  the  rancher 


Army  on  occasion  finds  Its  wt-shes  quietly  Ig- 
nored and  its  plans  stalled 
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national  economy  than  in  saving  us  from 
inflation. 

The  telegrams  referred  to  follow: 

AULT,  Colo.,  May  31.  1943. 
WnxiAM  S.  Hill. 

House    Office   Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
As  vice  president  oX  Weld  County  Lamb 
Feeder*  Association  and  feeding  about  3.500 
lambs  each  year,  I  would  like  to  make  a  pro- 
test against  meat  subsldle-s  and  price  roll 
back  I  think  It  will  be  very  disastrous  to  the 
livestock  production. 
Respectfully, 

A.  B.  Stxwaxt. 

Windsor.  Colo.,  June  1.  1943. 
W   8    Hill, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Am  shipping  today  115  unfinished  steers  ac- 
count  costly   feed    and    price   ceilings.    Sub- 
sidies not  satisfactory.     Will  likely  cut  feed- 
ing on  four  farms  next  year. 

E.    P.    Hickman. 

WiNDSOE.  Colo..  May  31, 1943. 
W.  8   Hill, 

House   of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Fed  5.000  lambs  and  1.100  steers  each  year. 
Lowering  price  will  cut  number  In  half.  Cost 
feed   too  high  for   fat  price.     Subsidies  un- 
desirable. 

George  F.  Kzrn. 

Fort  Collins.  Colo  .  June  1,  1943. 
Congressman  William  S.  Hill, 
House  of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Any  ruling  by  OfDce  of  Price  Administration 
to  roll  back  prices  of  meat  and   to  pay  sub- 
sidies to   reimburse   processor   will   be   disas- 
trous to  livestock  Industry. 

C.    J.   FrrzsiMONS. 

Greelet,  Colo.,  June  1.  1943. 
W.  S   Hill, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C  : 
As  a  cattle  feeder  I  deplore  the  subsidy 
Idea.  So  much  Is  being  said  and  planned 
toward  regulating  beef  Industry  that  cattle 
are  being  shipped  at  lighter  weights  than 
normal  and  feedlota  are  being  emptied  not 
to  be  refilled.  Millions  of  pounds  of  beef 
are  being  lost  nevei  to  be  regained.  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration's  effort  to  control  feed 
prices  are  being  violated  on  every  hand. 
Why  can't  Government  stay  out  of  one  busi- 
ness and  let  It  function  In  normal  way.  I 
annually  fatten  for  market  around  7.000  cat- 
tle but  am  going  to  quit  until  this  Is  settled. 
All  these  regulations  are  creating  hostility 
and  resentment  among  producers  of  food. 
You  may  expect  near  famine  conditions  in 
short  time  if  we  continue  to  be  regimented. 

Warren  H.  Monfort. 


On-CREST.  Colo.,  May  31.  1943. 
William  Hill. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  As  a  farmer  rancher  and 
feeder  who  has  tried  to  comply  with  the 
various  Government  requests  for  more  food 
and  more  weight  on  livestock  such  as  putting 
6  pounds  or  more  on  lambs  Last  year  I  fed 
2.800  head  with  the  result  of  being  penalized 
lor  overweight.  Last  September  1  May  cattle 
In  Denver  lost  75  cents  per  hundred  because 
on  that  day  President  Roosevelt's  Labor  Day 
speech  on  the  price  of  meats.  Now  you  come 
along  with  the  roll-back  set-up  on  cattle 
after  ranchers  and  feeders  have  stocked  up 
for  the  year's  operation.    I  have  1,023  head  of 


cattle  on  grass.  Does  our  President  and  you 
Intend  to  break  all  the  morale  of  the  rancher 
and  farmer  as  well  as  breaking  them  finan- 
cially? Peedlng  and  ranching  la  a  year- 
around  o|>eratlon  and  Juggling  prices  of  live- 
stock cannot  be  tolerated  If  you  want  re- 
sults, or  do  you? 

ROTAL  McLsoD. 


Feudal  Hawaii :  Paradiie,  Ltd. 


REMAI^KS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Far- 
rington],  when  he  presumed  to  read  a 
lecture  to  the  House  a  while  ago  to  the 
effect  that  Hawaii  pays  more  income 
taxes  than  many  of  the  States,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Hawaii 
is  now  gobbled  up  by  five  big  corpora- 
tions, known  as  the  Big  Five;  and  while 
they  employ  Japanese  laborers  and  vir- 
tually exclude  white  men  from  owning 
land  in  Hawaii,  these  big  interests  are 
probably  making  more  profits  than  Mis- 
sissippi or  Vermont,  two  of  the  States, 
the  gentleman  mentioned.  But  if  Pearl 
Harbor  had  been  in  Mississippi  or  Ver- 
mont, or  any  of  the  other  States  men- 
tioned, we  would  not  have  sat  down  and 
let  the  Japs  destroy  it,  nor  would  we  cod- 
dle the  Japs  to  the  exclusion  of  white 
Americans. 

Another  thing,  Mississippi  and  Ver- 
mont and  other  States  mentioned,  not 
only  pay  taxes,  but  they  are  furnishing 
men  to  fight  this  war,  while  many 
Hawaiian-born  Japs  are  fighting  for 
Japan,  and  thousands  of  others  are  being 
fed  by  us  in  concentration  camps. 

If  I  had  my  way,  we  would  put  Hawaii 
back  on  an  American  program  and  estab- 
lish a  military  government  that  would 
make  it  impossible  for  Japanese  traitors 
to  wreck  our  Navy,  sabotage  our  Army, 
or  destroy  our  public  works,  in  the  future. 

I  would  make  it  exclusively  American, 
now  and  for  all  time  to  ccme. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  at  this  point  an  article 
written  by  Stanley  High,  which  describes 
the  situation  in  Hawaii  about  as  well  as 
anything  I  have  ever  read. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

FEUDAL    HAWAn:     PARADISE,    LTD. 

(By  Stanley  High) 

Hawaii  is  the  all-Important  bastion  of  the 
Nation's  defenses  in  the  Pacific.  In  peace- 
time. It  is  one  of  the  world  s  plea.santest  and 
most  interesting  communities,  a  vast  domain 
worthy  of  becoming  the  forty-ninth  of  the 
United  States.  But  Hawaii  is  likewise  the  all- 
too-exclusive  preserve  for  fat  profit  of  a  little 
handful  of  families  whose  feudal  rule — 
through  their  Big  Five  corporate  monopo- 
lies— IS  so  tight  and  complete  that  even  the 


Army  on  occasion  finds  Its  wbhes  quietly  Ig- 
nored and  Its  plans  stalled 

The  situation  Is  an  amazing  anachronism, 
a  survival  of  the  publlc-l)e-damned  era  of  an 
earlier  America.  That  the  feudal  families  are 
pleasant,  hofepltable,  cultivated,  and  philan- 
thropic does  not  alter  the  fact  that  their  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Islands  is  carried  much  too 
far,  It  Is  not  the  Islanders  alone  who  pay  the 
bill;  the  Nation  as  a  whole  pays  tribute 

Hawaii  is  run  from  five  massive  buildings 
within  shadow  reach  of  each  other  in  down- 
town Honolulu  Of  the  men  behind  desks  In 
those  ofDces,  there  are  probably  15  who  mat- 
ter. They  sit  separately  but  they  act  to- 
gether. Closely  bound  by  Inheritance.  Inter- 
marriage, and  a  web  of  Interlocked  directo- 
rates, they  would  not  act  any  other  way  The 
Big  Five  are  Castle  St  Cooke.  Ltd  ;  Alexander  & 
Baldwin.  Ltd;  American  Factors.  Ltd;  C. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Theo.  H.  Davles  &  Co., 
Ltd. 

The  history  of  the  Big  Five  goes  well  back 
Into  the  nineteenth  century.  They  grew  to 
their  present  stature  as  factoring  companies 
for  Hawaii's  sugar  plantations.  In  1876  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States 
opened  sugar's  boom  era.  There  were  then 
90  plantations  In  the  Islands,  most  of  them 
Independently  operated.  Many  were  Isolated, 
some  poorly  managed;  all  were  beset  with 
problems  of  financing,  shipping,  marketing, 
purchasing,  labor  supply  For  2'i  percent  of 
the  planter  s  gross  Income,  the  factoring  com- 
pany took  ove-  the  administration  of  these 
and  numerous  other  matters.  By  able  man- 
agement, the  factors  put  system  and  stability 
Into  the  sugar  industry  and  greatly  facilitated 
Its  rise  to  a  $55,000,000  yearly  business.  Pine- 
apples, with  some  of  the  same  Big  Five  zeal 
behind  them,  were  helped  to  a  150,000.000 
status. 

Meanwhile  the  Big  Five  bought  propitious- 
ly into  both  industries.  The  90  su^ar  plan- 
tations were  consolidated  until  today  there 
are  38.  of  which  35  are  controlled  by  the  Big 
Five.  Five  of  the  Islands'  seven  pineapple 
companies   are  likewise   under   the   Big  Five 

Wllig. 

The  Big  Five  soon  acquired  other  Interests. 
Controlling  the  plantations  they  also  con- 
trolled the  Islands'  biggest  banking  accounts. 
Today  Honolulu  has  only  two  banks  of  conse- 
quence— both  Big  Five  owned. 

Similarly,  their  control  of  the  plantations 
gave  them  the  islands'  biggest  Insurance  busi- 
ness. 

Purchasing  for  the  plantations  brought 
Into  camp  the  Islands'  largest  volume  of 
wholesale  and  retail  merchandising.  Today 
Honolulu's  one  large  department  store  is  Big 
Five  and  the  largest  slice  of  the  Islands'  mer- 
chandising business  flows  Into  Big  Five  tills. 

From  Big  Five  companies,  too.  the  Hono- 
lulu citizen  gets  his  electricity,  gas.  water,  and 
telephone  services.  He  rides  on  Big  Five 
streetcars;  goes  to  Big  Five  motion-picture 
theaters;  listens  to  the  Big  Five's  radio  sta- 
tion. 

The  Big  Five  controls  the  large  volume  of 
Interlsland  shipping.  Today  there  are  only 
two  means  of  communication  among  the 
Islands — one  sea.  one  air— both  Big  Five 

The  interlsland  passenger  steamship  fares 
were  investigated  In  1937.  The  report  showed 
that  the  194-mlle  trip  from  Honolulu  on  the 
island  of  Oiihu  to  Hllc  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
cost  more  than  a  500-mlle  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles. 

Since  the  Big  Five  controlled  Hawaii's  chief 
exports — sugar  and  pineapples — they  also 
readily  negotiated  absolute  control  of  ship- 
ping between  Hawaii  and  continental  United 
States.  For  Hawaii.  2,000  miles  from  its  mar- 
kets, shipping  is  a  matter  of  economic  life  and 
death.    The  Big  Five  have  used  It  for  bath. 

Until  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
war  somewhat  locked  the  boat,  only  one  shp- 
plng  company— the   Matson   NavlgaUon   Co., 
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Ltd.— had  free  access  to  the  Hawaiian  trade. 
It  Is  largely  owned  and  wholly  controlled  by 
the  Big  Five 

Numerous  Independent  efforts  to  horn  In 
on  Island  shipping  proved  profitless.  By  1929. 
the  only  serious  fly  In  the  Matson  ointment 
was  the  Dollar  Steamship  Co  which,  with  Ha- 
waii as  a  port  of  caU  on  its  Uans-Paclflc 
schedule,  did  some  island  business  The  busi- 
ness was  leas  Important  than  the  threat. 

Consequently,  Matson  entered  two  ships  In 
the  transpacific  trade  In  competition  with 
Dollar.  That  gesture  cost  Matson  4164.000. 
But  it  was  efficacious.  In  exchange  for  a 
Mataon  agreement  to  keep  out  of  the  Orient, 
Dollar  agreed  that  henceforth  It  would  charge 
Matson  rates  on  all  trafllc — ^freight  and  pas- 
senger— between  Honoltilu  and  the  mainland. 
That  took  care  of  the  fear  that  Dollar  might 
one  day  undercut  Big  Five  rates.  Dollar  also 
agreed  that  out  of  every  dollar  of  gross  Income 
on  its  mainland-HawaU  business — freight 
and  passenger — It  would  kick  back  60  cents 
to  Matson.  That  took  care  of  everything  else. 
After  1830.  Etollar  had  to  carry  the  Isianda' 
third-class  passengers,  because  Matson.  to  In- 
crease revenues,  cut  out  auch  accommoda- 
tions. No  matter.  Matson  got  half  the 
price  of  every  thlrd-olass  ticket  sold  by  Dol- 
lar. Frequently  Matson  had  more  freight 
than  its  ships  oould  handle.  Its  agents, 
therefore,  sent  prospective  shippers  to  Dol- 
lar. For  that  business,  too,  Dollar  had  to 
come  across.  60-SO. 

By  such  tactics,  said  the  Maritime  Com- 
miaclon  in  1940,  Matson  kUled  off  competi- 
tion, hindered  American  commerce,  retarded 
the  growth  of  a  war-neoessary  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  helped  subewntlally  to  bring  Dol- 
lar to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

\lthough  Hawaii  is  entirely  agricultural, 
85  percent  of  lU  food  is  Imported.  Sugar  and 
pineapples  take  97  percent  of  the  Islands' 
cultivated  land.  More  food  production  means 
less  area  for  the  Big  Five"?  two-crop  bonanza; 
less  revenue  from  Matson's  sugar  and  pine- 
apple cargoes  to  the  mainland;  less  on  the 
high-paying  food  cargoes  from  the  mainland; 
less  likelihood  that  the  Big  Five  can  main- 
tain food  prices  at  an  average  of  25  percent 
at>ove  mainland  levels. 

When  an  experienced  agricultural  opera- 
tor came  to  Honolulu  with  plans  to  increase 
truck  farming,  he  could  get  no  adeqtiate  par- 
cels of  land .  Several  years  ago  farmers  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii  went  ahead  on  their  own 
to  produce  vegetables  In  some  quantity.  In- 
terlsland freight  rates  were  set  so  high  that 
their  vegetables  cost  as  much  in  Honolulu  as 
thOFC  shipped  from  Los  Angeles. 

Actually  fewer  vegetables  were  produced 
in  the  12  months  following  Pearl  Harbor  than 
In  the  prec«dln»»  year,  despite  •100.000  spent 
by  the  Oovernment  to  stimulate  truck 
farming 

When  the  War  Department  recently  pro- 
posed measures  for  -the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  foodstuffs.  Honolulu's  men  In  power  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  yawned. 

And  the  Army — tough  enough  elsewhere — 
seems  discreetly  hesitant  to  get  totigh  here. 
Transporting  ford  ^rom  the  mainland  uses 
a  lot  of  cargo  space  in  ships  at  a  time  when 
ships  are  the  Nation's  greatest  need 

With  this  amazing  set-up  at  the  top.  tbe 
man  at  the  bottom  encounters  numerous 
other  costly  items.  To  build  a  home,  he  runs 
smack  into  the  Lumber  Trust — affiliate*  with 
the  Big  Five.  It  does  91  percent  of  the  lum- 
ber business.  A  mainland  company  made 
some  pre-Pearl  Harbor  inquiries  and  re- 
ported that  for  lumber  ptirchasable  on  the 
mainland  for  $15  a  thotisand  board  feet,  the 
Honolulu  Lumber  Trust  tacked  on  a  stout 
$13.50  for  transportation  and  sold  it  In  Ha- 
waii for  »78— a  •40.60  mark-up.  Thus,  a 
modest  home  which  in  California  could  have 
been  built  for  $3,000  cost  In  Hawaii  from 
$6,000  U>  $6,000. 


Independent  lumber  dealers,  willing  to  sell 
within  reason,  found  their  good  intentiona 
blocked  when  the  Big  Fives  steamship  com- 
pany failed  to  ship  their  cargo  or  the  Big 
Five's  Honolulu  St-^vedoree,  Ltd.,  failed  to 
move  it. 

The  Big  Five  also  collected  from  the  public 
In  less  observable  areas.  One  inqtiiry  dis- 
closed that  city  and  county  medical  supplies 
were  bought  from  a  Big  Five  affiliate  at  prices 
far  above  those  of  independent  dealers.  Un- 
til a  city  auditor  spoke  out  of  turn,  the  Big 
Five's  department  store  made  It  a  practice 
to  boost  prices  substantially  for  sales  to  the 
local  government. 

If  many  of  these  Items  are  also  costly  to 
the  planUUons,  that,  too,  the  Big  Five  can 
fac  with  equanimity.  Their  2V2  percent 
for  factoring  Is  collected  not  from  the  planta- 
tions' net  profit  but  from  their  gross  income. 
To  keep  up  gross  Income,  therefore,  is  a  ma- 
jor Big  Five  concern.  That  concern  has 
sometimes  been  carried  so  far  as  to  involve 
plantations  in  uneconomlcally  large  produc- 
tion which  BUbBtantlally  reduced  the  net 
profit.  In  sucli  cases,  the  stockholders'  loss 
was  the  Big  Five's  gain. 

Some  sugar  plantations  are  owned  by  many 
stockholders  and  profite  therefore  have  to  be 
widely  split.  Thus.  In  milking  the  planta- 
tions by  heavy  charges  for  transportation, 
fertlllaer,  merchandise,  machinery,  and  nu- 
merous other  things,  the  Big  Five  merely 
transfers  the  profits  from  the  plRntatlons 
(with  many  dividend  mouths  to  feed)  to 
these  other  Big  Five  companies  which  have 
fewer  outsiders  to  be  cut  In. 

If,  being  stirred  by  these  manifold  pres- 
sures, the  citisen  feels  the  urge  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  he  will  be  well  advised  to 
suppress  the  impulse.  Protected  by  an  anti- 
plcketlng  law  and  well  schooled  in  the  busi- 
nes-  of  strong-arm  antlunlonlsm,  Hawaii's 
boss  employers  have  blocked  the  growth  of 
an  organized  labor  movement.  The  first  con- 
tract between  an  employer  and  a  labor  union 
was  not  signed  untU  1936.  Today  the  Island 
unions  have  perhaps  6.000  members — about 
1  for  every  23  eligible  workers. 

The  Territorial  legislature,  which  looks  to 
the  average  citizen  for  votes,  looks  higher 
up  for  orders.  Legislation  involving  Big  Five 
Interests  so  filled  the  1941  season  that  no 
time  could  be  found  to  pats  the  M-day  bill- 
backed  by  the  Army  and  Navy  as  critical  for 
defense. 

Even  the  courts  have  been  something  less 
than  a  safeguard.  In  1939,  for  example,  the 
Honolulu  grand  Jury,  as  was  Its  right  and 
duty,  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to  nose 
into  numerous  smelly  situations — bound  to 
Involve  Big  Five  Interests.  The  presiding 
Judge  quickly  took  over.  Because  of  "the 
practical  situation  obtaining  In  Hawaii."  he 
told  the  Jury,  "the  grand  Jury  has  not  the 
right  to  Institute  or  prosecute  an  inquiry 
on  chance  or  speculation  that  some  crime 
may  be  discovered." 

That  this  amazing  realm  can  be  kept  in- 
tact and  its  rulers  on  their  thrones  In  the 
face  of  the  war's  necessities  is  improbable. 
Rifts  have  already  appeared. 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  thrown  out 
the  Mateon-DoUar  agreement.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  has  canceled  a  some- 
what similar  arrangement  which  Matson 
made  with  Pan  American  Airways.  A  new 
governor  who  can't  be  bossed— Ingram  M. 
8t«lnl>ack — Is  in  office. 

A  sizable  slice  has  already  been  cut  from  the 
Big  Five's  land  holdings  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu  for  nUlltary  pxuposes.  Sooner  or  later 
the  military,  fed  up  at  getting  nowhere,  may 
order  work  begun  on  the  food  production 
plans. 

Meanwhile,  many  thousands  of  workers  on 
war  projects  have  been  brought  to  Hawaii. 
Tho\isands  of  them  will  stay.  No  other  pres- 
ent prospect  causes  such  general  upper - 
bracket   discomfiture.     For    the    newcomers 


are  undisciplined  In  the  Islands  ways,  un- 
awed  before  their  gods,  unlikely  to  Jiunp 
through  the  ancient  hoops  or  keep  silent 
when  the  whips  crack  The  darkness  of  this 
ouUook  deepened  last  fall  when  an  avowed 
anti-Big  Fiver  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
with  the  second  highest  vote  of  any  candi- 
date. ^      , 

Outwardly  the  islands  remain  on  the  pleas- 
ant periphery  of  the  Tropics :  Seldom  too  hot, 
never  too  cold,  always  too  beautiful.  It  is  in 
their  inward  parts  that  they  are  being  shaken. 
The  charming  overlords  of  Hawaii's  anti- 
quated domain  have  far  too  long  been  un- 
wlUing  to  catch  up  with  the  times  to  relish 
the  present  likeUhood  that  the  times  will 
catch  up  with  them— or  to  know  what.  In 
such  an  event,  they  can  do  about  it. 


Barfc  Rates  on  Inland  Waterwayi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  2  (legUlative  day  of 

Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  CDANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  complete  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  barge  rates  on  inland  waterways, 
and  particularly  on  the  proposed  Intra- 
coastal  canal  from  Trenton.  N.  J.  to  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Tex.  The  statement  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Holloman.  traffic 
manager  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  thoroughly  qualified  rate  ex- 
pert. ^      ^  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comparison  of  rates  by  t>arge  line  and  rail 
line  on  various  commodities  between  Pitts- 
burgh Pa.,  Trenton,  N  J..  Cairo,  111.,  Charles- 
ton 8.  C,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  LouisvUle.  Ky 
and  New  Orleans  La.,  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Corpus  Cliristi,  Tex. 

The  distances  shown  by  barge  line  from 
Pittsbiu-gh,  Pa..  Cairo,  111.,  and  Louisville, 
Ky  are  actual  distances,  as  shown  in  Trans- 
portation Series  No.  2  (1929),  Transportation 
in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys,  issued 
by  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  BUtee  Army 
and  Souiliern  Water  Carriers  Distance  Cir- 
cvUar  No  1,  Clarence  E  Becker's  I.  C.  C. 
No  A-2. 

The  distances  shown  from  Trenton,  W.  J.. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C  by  barga 
route  are  approximate  distances,  determined 
by  existing  canals  from  Trenton  to  St.  Johns 
River,  Fla.,  short  route  distance  across  Flor- 
ida to  St.  Marks,  Fla..  thence  via  existing 
canals  and  channels  to  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  distances  shown  by  rail  lines  are  the 
short  line  distances  determined  by  mileage 
scales  and  by  the  Rail  Lines'  OfBclal  Guide 
and  by  short  line  raU  distances  in  Rand 
McNally  Commercial  Atlas. 

There  is  no  barge  line  service  between 
Louisiana  and  Texas  points  and  Trenton. 
N.  J..  Norfolk.  Va.,  and  Charleston,  8.  C, 
and  the  barge  line's  rates  shown  herein  from 
and  to  those  points,  are  constructive  rate* 
based  on  existing  barge  line  rates  from  and 
to  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Misslsstiqiri  Rivera. 

as  indicated. 

The  rates  named  herein  do  not  Ind-ude  the 
ex  parte  148  percentage  increases,  recently 
suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccm- 
mlssion. 
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Rate  per  ton  of  2.000  powids 

CANNFO   GOODS,   IN   TTN.   IN   SIIirMENTS  OF   500   TONS 


- 

To- 

DIaUnce  (miles) 

Kale  per  ton  of 

2,OliO  pounds 

Fron»— 

Via 
barKc 
route 

Via 

short 

rail 

route 

Via 
harpo 
route 

Via 

rnil 

route 

Pittshurfh,  Pa 

Ireiiti  n,  N.  J 

l'ill.<liurj;h,  I'a 

New  Orlean!!,  La 

do 

Uouston,  Tex 

1.  {'.12 
l.tvj<l 
2.*=2 
2,t«l 

2.  Sir. 

2,214 

1, 14« 

1.280 

1. 2.^c 
l,i'21 
1.478 
1,M3 

$.V20 
14.40 

7.110 
I  fi.  10 

8.(X) 
«7.tX) 

$18.20 
IS.  40 

IK  00 

Trciitnn.  N.  J 

1  iltshiirjh,  I'a 

Trenton.  N.  J 

do   

21  00 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex.... 
do 

20.  4« 
23.00 

inCN    AND  STtEL   ARTICLES.    EXCEPT   PIPE   IN    SHIPMENT   OF    800   TONS 


Plttsburjrh,  Pa 

Trenton,  N.J 

Pitt.sburiih,  Pa 

Trenton.  .\.  J 

Pltt'-burKh.  Pa 

Tronton.  N.  J 

New  Orlean:.,  La 

Do 

Houston,  TeJt 

Do 

Corpus  Christl.  Tex... 

Do 


New  Orleans, 
...do 


U. 


Uoaston,  Tex 

.  ..do 

Corpas  Chr»!<ti.  Tex. 

do 

Pittsbursh,  Pa 

Trenton.  \.  J ... 

Pittsburpli.  Pa 

Trentf)n.  \    J 

Pitt.sburpli,  I'a 

Trenton.  N.J 


1,952 

1. 140. 

15.20 

LCkSO 

l,2>'»t 

>  4.  40 

2. 382 

1.25»$ 

7.00 

2,owr 

1.621 

:fi.lO 

2. 51f. 

1.478 

K.00 

2,214 

1.M3 

7.00 

1,952 

1.  Mr. 

5.20 

l,f.50 

1.28<> 

'4.40 

2.  :tf)2 

1.25«i 

7.00 

2.  (i«iO 

l.r.21 

•  fi.  10 

2,.'il0 

1.478 

KOO 

2,214 

LM3 

»7.00 

$13.  r.0 

1«.  21) 
14  110 

ir,.  40 

22. 14) 
2.V  00 
13.  «) 

ir).  JO 

IH.  00 

20.  rt) 

2:t.  w 

26LtiO 


WROUGHT     IRON     OR     .STFEL     PIPE,     TUEES.     CONNECTIONS,     COUPLINGS, 
FITTINGS,   IN   SHIPMENTS  OF    500  TONS  * 


AND 


Pitt'bnrpli,  Pa 

1  n-nton,  N.  Ji» 

Piti.<:bur^h,  I'a 

Tri-nton.  N   J 

Ptft.<bur?h,  Pa 

Ircnton,  N.  J 


New  Orleans.  La  ... 
do 

llou.ston.  Tex....... 

do 


Corpus  Christi.  Tex 
do 


WOOD  PULP  IN  SHIPMENTS  OT   800  TONS 


New  Orlt-ans.  La .. 

Do 

i:ou>ton,  Tex 

Do 

Corpus  Chrifli.  Tex... 


Pittsburph,  I'a 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Pitt.'i»>un;h,  I'u 

Trenton.  N.  J 

Pitta.urnh.  Pa 

Trenton,  N.J 


I.?>.'2 

1.  I4r, 

$5.  20 

1,  TkVI 

1,28« 

'4.40 

2.3^2 

1,2.^« 

«.  75 

ZCCi) 

l.t.2l 

^^90 

2,  ."iJr. 

1.  47H 

8.00 

2,214 

1.S43 

•7.00 

$lfi.  40 
ir..  ('41 

IW  411 
22  40 
22.  00 
24.  tiO 


PETROLEUM    AND    PtTHOLECM    PRODUCTS    IN    DRUMS    IN    SHIPMENTS    OF    500 

TONS 


}!ou5toD.  Tex 

Do 

Corpus  Chri-sti.  Tex... 

bo 

Pitlsburph.  Pa 

Trt-nton.  N.  J 

Pitusburi^h.  Pa 

Trenton   N.J 

2,  302 
•2.  m) 

2, 5ir. 

Z214 

1.25« 

i,r.2i 

1.47K 
1.843 

8.t;o 

•7.00 

$H.21) 
Ifi.  ,St) 
14. «) 
17.20 

ON  SULFUR,  IN  BULK,  IN  SHIPMENT.S  OF  500  TONS  ' 


JrceiH.rt,  Tex 

Du 

1  ort  Sulphur.  La..... 

Do 

FneiK)rt.  Tex 

Do 

Ion  Suljihur.  La 

«>o •. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

Trenton.  N.J 

Pitt.oburph,  Pa... 

Trt-nton,  N.J 

Cairo.  Ill 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Cairo.  111. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 


2,3.-« 

1,319 

$6.00 

2.  oit; 

1.684 

>A.22 

2.008 

I.iS2 

5.00 

1,  702 

1.  :m 

'4.25 

1.379 

'*'*; 

5.3.S 

1.  3.V. 

1.  lUS 

.S.3« 

l.tr.H) 

f^W 

3.  Mi 

i.oot; 

M7 

3.86 

$12.  Sfi 

1IV.35 

'12.»« 

'  iaH5 

tj.27 

9.78 

'«.  27 

•0.  7S 


COTTON.   IN    BALES.    IN   SHlP.MENTS   OF    300   TONS 


Kew  Orleans,  Ijj. 
Do 


Pittsbunsh.  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.  J.. 


1,0.52 
1,  Co« 


1,146 

1.186 


$5.20 
<4.40 


1 16.60 
16.60 


Rate  per  ton  of  l.OOO  pounds — Continued 

COTTON,    IN    BALES,    IN   SHIPMENTS   OF    300   TONS Continued 


To- 

Distance  (miles) 

Pate  {>er  ton  ol 

2,000  lK)Ullcl> 

From— 

Via 
biirge 
route 

Via 
shcrt 

rnil 
route 

1,256 
1.621 
1.478 
1.843 

Via 
larRe 
route 

Via 

rnil 

route 

Uouston.  Tex 

Do 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex... 

Pittshur?h.  Pa 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Pitt.^hurKh.  Pa 

2.S62 
2,  OfO 
2,516 
2.  214 

•$8.26 

►7.  46 

9.7S 

'8.60 

(17.60 
17.60 
I<J  40 

Trenton.  N.  J 

I'J  4U 

FXOUK  AND  FEED,  lit  PACKAGES,  IN  SHIPMENTS  OF  SOO  TONS 


New  Orltans,  La 

Do 

Houston.  Tex 

Do 

.New  Orleaa",  La 

Do 

Hou.-iton.  Tex 

Do 

New  Orleans.  La 

Do 

Houston,  Tex 

Do 


Pittsburjtb,  Pa.... 

Trenton.  .N'.  J 

Pittsburph.  Pa 

Trenton.  N.  J 

Cairo,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Cairo.  Ill 

fharli'ton,  H.  C.. 
l-ouisville.  Ky.... 

Norfolk.  Va 

Ixjuisville.  Ky._. 
Norfolk.  Va 


1.15. 

1, 144. 

£5.10 

1,650 

l,i^6 

'4.40 

2,362 

1.256 

7.00 

2,060 

1,  621 

:|..  10 

\TA 

550 

3.00 

ISO 

771 

••  3.  00 

1,383 

703 

4.  M) 

l,2fiO 

1,135 

»4.  >0 

1.348 

749 

4.30 

L36D 

1,133 

'•4.  GO 

•     1,  -.SH 

1.057 

6.10 

1.770 

j.4ca 

•  4,10 

$13.0«l 

Ifi.  r.0 
ir..  so 

19.00 
7.80 
9.  »l 

«.ao 
laoo 

9.30 
11.40 
14.20 


CLEAN  RICE.  IN  PACKAGES,  IN  SHIPMENTS  OF   500  TONS 


New  Orleans,  La 

Do  

Houston,  Tex 

l>o 

New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Houston,  Tex.. 

Do 


PittsNirth,  la  . 
Trenton,  .N.J... 
Pittsburph,  I'a.. 
Trenton,  N.  J... 

(siro.  ill 

("hiirlerton,  8.  C 

Cairo.  Ill 

Charleston.  S.  C 


J.9S2 

1.146 

$5.20 

1,  CM 

1.2S6 

'  4.40 

2.3»V2 

1.  -yji 

7.00 

2,  WW 

1.621 

>  6.  10 

«73 

JS.'^ 

3.00 

V«) 

771 

"  3.  00 

1.3M 

703 

4.N) 

LStiO 

1.135 

"4.80 

$12  20 

14.4)1 

14.1.11 

l.VSil 

n.20 

8.00 

7.00 

n.4u 


TOBACCO,  MANUFACTURED    (PLUG),  IN  PACKAGES,  IN  SHIPMENTS  OF  300  TONS 


I.oiusville.  Ky... 

Norfolk,  \a  

Louisville.  Ky........ 

Norfolk.  Va 


Houston,  Tex 

do 

Corptis  Christi,  Tex.... 
do 


1.758 

1.0^7 

$7.78 

1.770 

1.4V5 

«7.78 

1.912 

1.279 

8L78 

1.934 

1.717 

*».n 

»3n.cn 

25.W 

xzao 

37.  4U 


WOOL,  IN  GRE.\SE,    IN    SACKS     IN   SHIPMENTS  OF   300   TONS 


Hou.oton,  Tex 

Do 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex... 

Do 


Plttsbunh,  Pa. 
Trenton.  N.  J.. 
Pittsburph.  Pa. 
Trenton.  N  J.. 


2.362 

1,  256 

$8.78 

2.  060 

1.621 

«7.P4 

2,  51« 

1.47» 

9.78 

2.214 

1.843 

'l».t)l 

$29.40 
3.T60 
34  ro 
2K») 


'  1  hL«  rate 

ni>i>roMiiiaio 

■     1  his   fHll- 

appro\ioial'> 

'  TliLs  rate 

a[H'rovJniaIt' 


is  ta.sed  on  8."  percent  ol  the  rale  from  Iitts^urph.  which  represents  the 

ail.erenci'  m  distaiKt?  oi  haul,    1  renton  versus  Pittsburph 

IS  tiRsed  on  («7  irrcot  ol  the  nil.'  .roin  Pittsl^urph,  which  n>prcsenU  the 

ditferinit!   in  distance  ol  haul,    I  renton   \ersiis   Pittsburgh 

IS  l.a.sed  on  f6  percent  of  the  rate  from  PitLsburph,  which  n-prcst-nts  the 

dillerence  in  disUmcc  ol  haul,  Trenton  versus  Piti.><l  urph 


.  .,,,       -",  "''v    •"  ;'«"""iv  Ol  iiiiiii,    iremou  versus  I'ltt.^^i  urph. 

rot.!  te.u.ir.'s"'j"'    ""*        ""**  '"*"'  ^'•"'•'f-  *■■■•  no  ^^romb  rates  Umg  Kovide.1 
»  Kates  iH-r  Ion  of  ■.'.24rt  pouni'.s. 
«  Kr«i)ori  rate  obscrve<l  a.s  niaximum  Irom  Port  Sulphur 

,iic.  n  yV*!'"  *-""'^"  Vu"*"  **  "  "-"sw'wble  basis  to  Charleston  a;  the  dtTcrrncc  in 
dMiince.  <  aire  versus  C  harie.Mon,  does  not  justily  any  diJerencv  iu  tuU:. 
'  I  his  Ls  a  coiiit.ination  o(  rates  over  .New  Orleans 

fulV'^  r'"-"  ^.^"^'^''^  o"  ^5  ix-rcent  ol  the  rate  from  New  Urk-ans  to  PitUburgh  plus 
the  nite  Iroiii  Houston  to  New  Orleans.  ^ 

.„!!  Ji'V  v^'T'.J"  •  ®^.'*  '-'"i'-''  •"«'■  ^>  •  "'«■■'  «•■«  s^"'*'>  a»  reasonable  rales  to  Charles- 
ton and  Norfolk  as  the  dUI.reucv  in  distanivs.  Cairo  versus  Charic-tou.  and  UhjS 
VI  le  versus  Norfolk,  does  not  justify  anv  dilT.renw  in  rate  "^*'*'"-  ""^  ^^» 

"  I  he  t  airo.  111.  rate  is  shown  as  a  r.a<iouabte  rate  to  Charte.Mon.  8   C  .  as  the  dilVr- 

V  .,f  \l  .K  .  i-  •  ^y  -^l''.  •"»  «^«''>  destination  is  >how  n  as  a  r.a.'onable  I  ast  from 
ena  in  ril*  '""  '"  '*'"*°"  I-ouisvillc  versu..  Norfolk  docs  not  ustifj  a  dirt.?! 


The  barge-line  rates  to  and  from  Pitts- 
burgh. Fa  ,  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  Cairo,  111  ,  are 
published  Ui  Union  Barge  Line  Corporation 
Tariff  100-A.  I.  C.  C.  No.  2.  and  Campbell 
Transportation  Tariff  No.  l-B.  I  c.  C.  No  5, 
and  cover  furnishing  the  barges  transporta- 
tion and  marine  Insurance. 

Rates  by  barge  lines  between  New  Orleans, 
La  .  and  points  in  Texas  are  shown  In  Inland 
Water  Carriers  Freight  Association  TartCT  No 
100-A.  Agent  C.  E    Beckers  I    C    C    No.  A  8 

Under  the.se  rates  the  shipper  or  receiver 
loads  and  unloads  the  barges. 

The  rall-Une  rates  to  and  from  Pittsburgh 
and  Trenton  are  published  In  tariffs  shown 
below,  and  under  these  rates  the  rail  lines 
furnish  the  cars  and  assume  liabiluy  fur  loss 
aud  damage. 


Under  these  rates  the  shipper  or  receiver 
loads  and  unloads  the  cars. 

RAIL-LINE    TARIFF    REFERENCES 

Southwestern  Lines  Tariff  133  F  J  R  Peels 
I    C    C    5457. 

Southwestern  Lines  Tariff  102  U,  J  R  Peel's 
I.  C    C    3332 

!        Southwestern  Lines  Tariff  2  Z    J    R    Peels 

I    C    C   3557. 
j        Southwe.?tern  Lines  Tariff  259    J    R    Peel's 
;    ICC    3276. 

Southwestern  Lines  Tariff  251-B  J  R  Peel's 
I.  C    C    3527. 

Southwestern  Lines  Tariff  173-P,  J  R  Peel's 
I    C    C    3526, 

Southwestern  Uaes  Tariff  185  D,  J.  R  peels 
I.  C.  C    3116. 


Southwestern  Lines  Tariff  130  H  J  R  Peel's 
I    C.  C.  3362 

Southwestern  Lines  Tariff  232  A  J  R  Peels 
I    C.  C.  3360. 

Consolidated  Classification  No  15  I  C  C 
O    C.  59 

W.  S.  Curletfs  Tariff  44  H.  I.  C    C    A  712. 

W.  S.  Curletfs  Tariff  128  A,  I.  C.  C.  A  610. 

Central  Freight  Association  Tariff  490  B, 
B   T   Jones'  I   C    C    3642 

Central  Freight  Association  Tariff  484,  B  T. 
Jones'  I    C    C.  2448 

W    S    Curletfs  Tariff  69,  I    C    C    A  339 

E.xceptlons  to  Southern  Classification  21, 
E    H    Dulaney's  I    C   C    86. 

Central  Freight  Asjociut.on  Tariff  13l>  B, 
B   T.  Jones'  I    C.  C    3684. 
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The  RepubGcan  Party  and  It*  Rfht  on 
Interect-Frec  Mrac; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMTTON  I.  WHITE 

or  maao 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1943 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  anyone 
who  receives  the  daily  statement  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  monthly 
Treasury  Bulletin  which  comes  to  every 
congressional  office,  and  is  at  all  familiar 
with  existing  law  and  has  read  the  last 
Republican  national  platform,  or  knows 
anything  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  the  present  stand  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  represented  in  Ckjn- 
gress  against  the  creation  and  use  of 
interest-free  money  is  truly  amazing  and 
difficult  to  understand. 

For  some  15  weeks  now  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  aided  and  abetted  by  a  few  mis- 
guided Democrats,  have  stood  adamant 
in  their  effort  to  strike  down  the  United 
States  Treasury  program  to  create  and 
use  the  only  interest-free  money  the 
American  people  have  in  circulation- 
silver  dollars  and  silver -certificate 
currency. 

With  Uie  exception  of  a  few  western 
Members  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
are  solidly  behind  an  amendment  to  the 
Treasury's  appropriation  bill  that  pro- 
vides— 

No  part  of  any  money  appropriated  by  this 
act  abaU  be  used  directly  or  indlnscUy  during 
the  fiscal  year  1M4;  for  the  purchaae.  pro- 
cur«inent.  storage,  guarding,  checking,  or 
tran«porUtlon  of  sUver  under  the  provlsloi* 
of  the  Silver  Purchase  Acts;  namely  the  act 
of  June  19.  1934.  and  the  act  of  JvUy  6.  1939, 
or  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  the  provUlons 
of  said  Sliver  Purchase  AcU. 

Now  Just  what  are  the  Republicans 
trying  to  strike  down?  The  provisions  of 
the  law— act  of  July  6.  193&-by  which 
the  Treasury  acquires  and  uses  domes- 
tically mined  silver  for  money  at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  and  places  .nterest-free 
money  In  circulation  Is  simple.  This  law 
provides  that — 

Each  Onltec*  SUtes  coinage  mint  shaU  re- 
ceive for  coinage  Into  standard  silver  dollars 
any  sUver  which  such  mint  subject  to  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Treasury  is  satisfied  has  been  mined  subse- 
quently to  July  3   1939,  from  natural  deposits 
in  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  thereof.    The  director  of  such 
mint  with  the   consent  of  the  owner  shall 
deduct  and  retain  of  such  silver  so  received, 
45  percent  t£  seigniorage,  for  the  services  per- 
formed  by   the   Government   of   the   United 
States,  relative  to  the  coinage  and  delivery  of 
sliver  dollars     The  balance  of  such  silver  so 
received,  that  Is  55  percent,  shall  be  coined 
into  standard  silver  dollars  and  the  same  or 
any  equal  number  of  standard  sUver  dollars 
shaU  be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  depositor  of 
such  sUver     The  45  percent  of  such  sUver  so 
deducted  ehall  be  retained  as  buUlon  by  the 
Treasury  or  coined  into  standard  silver  dol- 
lars and  held  or  disposed  ol  in  the  same  man- 
nei  as  other  bullion  or  silver  dollars,  held  in 
or  belonging  to  the  Treasury. 


Here  we  hate  a  law  and  a  monetary 
program  that  prorided  f  <u-  the  iise  of  the 
money  metal  produced  in  this  country  at 
almost  a  60-percent  proAt  to  the  Govern- 
ment— when  we  consider  the  related  tax 
revenue  the  Qovemment's  Income  will 
exceed  50  percent—*  monetary  program 
that  is  putting  new  interest-free  money 
into  circulation  to  support  the  credit  and 
business  structure  of  our  country. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  leadii^ 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  say 
about  this  monetary  program,  leaders 
on  whom  the  Republicans  of  the  country 
must  rely  for  leadership. 

Mr.  DiRKSEir  of  Illinois,  in  supportiixg 
the  amendment  to  strike  down  silver 
money,  stiid: 

The  time  Is  now  for  the  Congreas  to  go  on 
record  and  strike  once  and  for  all  this  In- 
dispensable poUcy  from  the  books.  •  •  • 
Under  the  rules  of  the  House  we  may  not 
add  anything  that  Is  legislative  or  gives  af- 
firmative direction  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment We  have  got  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
We  should  unite  In  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  then  direct  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  take  action,  looking  to  the 
complete  repeal  of  the  Sliver  Purchase  Act. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT.  another  Republican  lead- 
er in  the  House,  in  offering  a  substitute 
amendment  for  silver,  said: 

Mr  Chairman,  in  order  to  clarify  this  situ- 
ation I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Celler  amendment.  If  adopted,  the  Oeller 
amendment  wUl  read  as  follows:  "No  part  of 
any  money  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be 
used  directly  or  Indirectly  during  the  fiscal 
year  1944  for  the  purchase  or  procurement  of 


silver  tmder  the  provltloDs  of  the  SUver  Pur- 
-P»>— T  Acta,  namely  the  act  a(  June  19.  IBM. 
and  the  act  of  July  fl.  l»8a.  or  far  the  cwry- 

Ing  out  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  Silver 
Purcbaae  Acts. 

Congressman  Coui,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  was  more  vehement  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  interest-free  silver 
money  when  he  said  during  the  debate  on 
the  floor : 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  allver  purchase  program 
of  our  Gtovemment  for  the  past  8  years 
presents  one  of  the  moet  outrageous  frauds 
upon  the  taxpavera  that  has  ev^er  occurred. 
•  •  •  It  is  nnbeUerable  that  the  special 
intereets  of  a  few  erf  the  Wertern  SUtea  of  our 
country  should  have  such  complete  control 
over  these  programs  which  have  <^)erated  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of  the  cotmtry 
bm  It  is.  nevertheless  the  fact.  •  •  •  Dur- 
ing the  8  years  of  ita  operatkm  the  silver 
purchase  program  haa  ooet  the  American  tax- 
payers $l,eoo.OOOjOOO  and  no  great  benefit  or 
advantage  has  been  obtained  except  for  the 
few  private  mtereato  in  a  few  Mountain  States 
of  the  West. 

In  reviewing  the  records  of  the  de- 
liberations of  Congress,  It  Is  doubtful  If 
there  couW  be  found  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  misrepresentation  than  this 
presentation  of  the  silver  issue  by  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House. 

The  best  answer  to  the  contention  of 
these  Republicans  is  the  silver  seignior- 
age table  that  appears  regularly  in  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment availaUe  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  Republicans,  which, 
is  printed  herewith: 
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I  Tlie«o  items  n'prrient  the  (lifltrcnce  betwt-ou  the  cost 
•nd  hekl  to  secore  silver  oertitk^ies. 

'  The  fipurob  iu  thii  column  art  nol  cuniulaiive;  as  Uie 
thereon  changes.  ^      , 

» Increase  due  principally  ic  cumoJativc  adjustment  m 

Basis-  I>allT  Trea.'iury  Statements. 

By  consulting  the  figures  appearing  in 
the  seigniorage  table  above  and  the  fig- 
ures appearing  in  the  daily  balance  sheet 
of  the  Treasury,  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  see  that  instead  of  the  silver- 
purchase  program  costing  the  taxpayers 
a  penny,  this  program  has"  placed  over 


value  and  Uie  moneUry  value  of  silver  bullion  re»  allied 
amount  of  balllon  held  cfaantes,  the  pouniiial  seifT>«oraffe 

computing  avcragt  cost  per  ounce. 

$1 900,000,000  interest-free  money  in  clr- 
cuiation,  and  in  doing  this  the  Oov- 
enunent  has  made  an  initial  profit  of 
over  $800,000,000  in  the  form  of  sUver 
seigniorage  by  buying  foreign  sUver  at 
the  world  market  price  and  domestic 
silver  at  Uie  President's  proclamatiOD 
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price,  revaluing  the  metal,  and — this 
quotation  is  from  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act  of  June  19.  1934 — 

Issulnt;  silver  certificates  in  such  denomi- 
nations as  he  (the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury) may  from  time  to  time  prescribe — In 
a  face  amount  of  not  less  than  the  cost  of 
a'.l  the  silver  purchased  under  the  authority 
of  section  3,  such  silver  certificates  shall  be 
p.aced  In  actual  circulation. 

So  we  find  that  all  the  35-cent  foreign 
silver  and  65-cent  domestic  silver  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  was  in  reality 
paid  for  by  the  people  who  accepted 
Sliver  certificates,  mostly  $1,  $5.  and  $10 
bills,  in  payment  for  their  goods  and 
services — money  that  proceeded  to  flow 
into  the  channels  of  trade  and  business 
free  of  an  interest  charge,  a  charge  that 
must  be  paid  to  get  any  other  kind  of 
money  created  and  loaned  into  circula- 
tion by  the  banks.  To  better  understand 
what  our  silver  currency  is  saving  the 
American  people,  our  Republican  leaders 
should  compare  the  cost  in  the  form  of 
interest  of  keeping  a  bank  note  paper 
dollar  in  circulation,  with  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  silver  dollar  in  circulation,  as 
indicated  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank: 

Board  of  Oovernors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington.  February  6,  1042. 
Hon   C   I.  White. 

How^e  of  Representative*. 

Washington,  D    C 
Sir'    This    Is    In    reply    to    your    telephone 
•reque.st  today.     The  present  value  of  SI  com- 
p<Hinded  at  3  percent  annually  from  1879  to 
date   would   amount   to  $644.     Comp.unded 
at  6  percent  it  would  amount  to  $39  29. 
Yours  ver>-  truly. 

WooDLiEF  Thomas, 
Assistant  Director.  Dniston  of 

Research  and  Statistics. 

Think  of  it — this  worn  old  1879  dollar 
In   passing  from  hand   to   hand   in   the 
transaction   of   business   has  saved   the 
American  people  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold— $39.29.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  it 
Is  abused  and  shunned  by  the  banks  of 
the  country,  because  it  interferes  with 
their  profitable  privilege  of  creating  and 
circulating  money,  and  is  reviled  by  the 
paid  propagandists,  who  have  been  feed- 
ing so  long  on  their  opposition  to  the 
people's  money— silver.    But  why  should 
the  preat  Republican  Party  support  this 
profiteering  crew  with  their  deceit  and 
deception?    Why  should  the  Republicans 
of  today  turn  their  back  upon  the  ideals 
of    the    great    Lincoln,    "sound    money, 
economy,  and  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can industry." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  spared  the  peo- 
ple of  his  day  and  their  posterity  the 
Interest  burden  op  the  issuance  of  money 
by  creating  interest-free  Treasury 
notes — greenbacks — to  finance  another 
great  war.  under  greater  difficulties  and 
uncertainty  than  the  outcome  of  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Does  the  Repubhcan  Party  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  fully  understand 
what  the  plan  to  strike  down  silver 
money  will  actually  do  to  our  national 
economy  and  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  know  and  respect  my  Republican  coU 
le^tucs.  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 


lieve they  really  understand  the  side  of 
the  issue  into  which  they  are  being  led, 
particularly,  in  thiS  great  war  emergency 
and  on  the  piesent  financial  condition  of 
our  Government. 

The  people  of  this  country,  regardless 
of  politics,  should  cry  out  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  housetops  by  wire  and  by 
letter  to  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  not  to  strike  down  our  only  re- 
deemable money,  but  to  unite  in  giving 
the  American  people  a  sound  workable 
and  adequate  money  system,  free  from  a 
continuing  interest  charge,  with  an  hon- 
est dollar,  one  just  to  the  creditor  and 
debtor  alike. 


Address  by  Senator  Burton  at  Dedica- 
tion Ceremonies  of  Fletcher  General 
Hospital,  Cambridge,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEd 

Wednesdav.  June  2  (Iccnslativc  day  of 
Monday,  May  24* ,  1943 

Mr.  BURTON,  Mr,  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record  a  dedicatory  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  at  Fletcher  Gen- 
eral Ho.spital.  Cambridge,  Ohio,  on  May 
31.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  U  a  privilege  to  Join  in  these  ceremonies 
nf  dfditatlon.  We  are  flghtmg  this  war  on 
many  fronts — the  firing  lines  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, he  production  lines  on  our  farms 
and  in  our  factories,  tlie  Inflation  front  call- 
Im.!  for  cooperation  in  payment  of  taxes,  re- 
striction of  Industrial  prices,  farm  prices 
and  wa^es,  the  pui chase  of  War  "londi.  the 
practice  of  conservaLion.  the  fair  administra- 
tion of  rationing,  the  re.«trictlon  of  extended 
credit  and  the  practice  of  economy  In  Federal, 
Slate  and  local  governmental  expenditures 
The  hospitals  like  this  one  that  we  dedicate 
today  are  a  part  of  the  military  fiont  and 
of  the  firing  line  itself  extending  directly 
from  north  Africa  and  Europe  to  Cambridge, 
Ohio. 

Baclc  of  all  these  fronts  there  is  the  home 
front— In  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
This  Is  the  front  where  the  s-plrlt  of  America 
must  be  at  its  best  and  strongest.  It  sets 
the  sUindards  for  which  we  fight.  This  is 
the  front  that  owes  the  obligation  to  support 
and  cheer  those  on  the  firing  lines  Tnelr 
best  support  and  their  best  cheer  will  come 
when  they  know  that  we  all  are  doing  our  full 
part  here  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  efTorts 
there  We  must  do  our  share  and  more  than 
our  share — Just  as  they  are  daily  doing  their 
share — and  more  than  their  siiare 

We  must  keep  their  homes  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  them  as  they  would  have  those  homes. 
We  must  keep  the  heme  front  up  to  the  ideal 
that  they  aie  fighting  for.  We  must  preserve 
here  sound  and  loving  home  life — freedom  of 
opportunity  for  the  individual  to  work  and 
to  advance  himself  and  his  family.  We  muft 
develop  and  preserve  stability  and  fairness 
in  our  national,  regional,  and  international 
relations  that  will  produce  a  Just  ant"  lasting 
peace  and  wUl  win  an  independence  for  the 


individual   that   Is  worthy  of   the   efTort    he 
makes  for  It 

On  this  home  front  Cambridge  w;ll  now 
occupy  a  special  position  It  wUl  be  given  a 
place  far  closer  to  our  service  men  and  women 
than  ever  before.  Cambridge  today  is  as- 
signed the  critical  responsibility  of  typifying 
the  t>est  spirit  of  America  to  those  hospital- 
ized servicemen  who  have  made  personal  phy- 
sical sacrifices  that  America  may  live  and  be 
free  The  people  of  Cambridge  today  are  giv- 
en a  new  opportunity  for  wartime  service  1 
am  sure  the  people  of  Cambridge  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  meet  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  responsibility  that  has  come  to  them. 
The  opening  this  morning  of  the  downtown 
Can. bridge  Service  Center  Ls  ample  evidence 
of  this  and  I  wish  to  thank  W  K.  Dcselm 
and  his  committee  for  their  leadership  in 
this  action 

The  Fletcher  General  Hufcpital  brings  Amcr- 
Icas  greatest  war  close  to  Cambridge  We 
are  in  our  Nation's  greatest  war  It  may  well 
require  2  to  4  years  of  our  greatest  effort  to 
fight  cur  way  to  victory 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  In  response  to 
hi.  welcome  to  Australia  stated  the  case  well 
when  he  said.  "I  have  come  as  a  soldiir  In  a 
great  crusade  of  personal  liberty  as  opp<-6cd 
to  perpetual  slavery.  •  •  •  There  can  be 
no  compromise  We  shall  win  or  we  shall  die. 
and  to  that  end.  I  pledge  you  the  full  resources 
of  all  the  might"  power  of  my  country  and  all 
the  blof)d  of  my  countrymen  "  The  people  of 
Cambridge  long  ago  Joined  In  this  great  effort, 
as  those  in  other  cities  have  done,  to  light  our 
way  to  complete  victory  in  both  hemispheres. 

There  now  has  come  to  Cambridge  an  op- 
portunity for  special  service.  Due  to  the  nat- 
ural advantages  of  Its  location.  Including  Its 
go'-grnphical  sltuatlcn,  its  accessibility  by 
railroad  and  highway,  its  water  supply,  the 
general  level  and  grade  of  Its  land,  and  the 
ready  availablUty  of  material  and  labor,  It  be- 
came eligible  for  consideration  as  a  site  for  a 
general  hospital  When  there  was  ccupled 
with  thl-s  eligibility  an  Initiative,  cordiality, 
and  general  wrlUngneKs  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Cambridge  to  cooperate  in  the  es- 
t.'.blishment  and  rporatlon  of  such  a  hospital, 
the  responsible  authorities  of  the  United 
States  Army  recognized  In  Cambridge  a  com- 
munity wr!l  suited  to  accept  the  combined 
responsibility  and  opportunity  which  accom- 
panies the  location  of  a  general  hospital  in  Its 
mid.st  In  time  of  war. 

The  American  people,  through  their  Gov- 
ernment, feel  the  deepest  responsibility  for 
the  men  and  women  who  are  rlsltins;  their 
futures, 'their  health,  and  their  lives  In  our 
armed  forces.  The  American  people, 
through  their  Government,  have  no  more 
sacred  trusteeship  than  that  for  those  men 
and  women  and  heir  families.  One  of  the 
deepest  obligations  of  this  trusteeship  is 
owed  to  tho.se  who,  In  the  course  of  their 
service,  become  physically  or  mentally  dis- 
abled by  wounds,  accident,  or  illness. 

The  first  responsibility  In  providing  for 
their  care  Is  to  secure  suitable  hospital  loca- 
tions, buildings,  facilities,  and  equipment. 
Equally  Important  is  the  responsibility  for 
skilled  medical  and  hospital  serv|.-e  Both 
of  these  responsibilities  have  been  adequately 
met  here  In  this  well-located,  equipped,  and 
manned  1.520-bed  general  hospital  With 
these  primary  re.iponslbllltles  poes  a  third. 
This  is  the  intangible  and  vitally  Important 
requirement  of  a  community  filled  with  the 
cheerful,  kindly,  cordial  hospitality  that 
makes  both  the  hospltil  staff  and  the  hos- 
pital patients  feel  that  they  are  wanted  and 
welcome  That  need  can  be  met  only  by  the 
people  of  the  conamunlty  I  am  confident  it 
wlh  t>e  well  met  by  fie  people  of  Cambridge. 
I  hope  that  very  patient  and  employee  who 
comes  to  this  hospital  will  leave  with  a  good 
word  for  Cambridge  and  with  gratuude  for 
the  assignment  that  gave  him  or  her  z.  cLunce 
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to  see  and  to  know  the  hospitable  and  hoa- 
pital-minded  people  of  Cambridge. 

I   pay   special    tribute   to   the   commvmlty 
leaders  of  Cambridge,  who  presented  its  case 
to  the  Government  In  the  first  Instance.    I 
include  the  city,  county,  and  other  officials, 
the  officers  and  memtwrs  of  the  many  civic 
and  community  organizations  as  well  as  all  in- 
dividuals who  had  any  part  In  presenting  the 
case   and  assisting   in   expressing   the  desire 
of  this  community  to  be  of  service.    From 
a  personal  standpoint,  I  recall  especially  the 
early  Interest  and  leadership  shown  by  Sam- 
uel  G     Austin,   whose    Illness   I    regret   pre- 
vents him  from  tjelng  present  today,  and  by 
my    friend,    former    State    Senator    Willard 
Campbell,  who  took  part  in  the  early  presen- 
tation of  the  c  .se.     Another  early  leader  in 
the  movement  was  Prank  B.  Amos,  president 
of  the  Jeffensonlan.    Mr.  Amos  as  president 
and  Walter  G.  i^prlnger  as  manager  of  the 
Cambridge  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  like- 
wise   continuing    that    Interest    today.     THe 
widespread  cooperation  of  those  engaged  In 
Industry,  or  representing  organized  labor  or 
civic  activity  has  been  outstanding.     I  espe- 
cially appreciate  also  the  high  standard  of 
public    8er\lce    demonstrated    by    Lt.    Col. 
Lawrence  3.  King,  of  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers,  who  at  one  time  was  a  resident 
of  Cleveland,  and  who  originally  came  from 
southeastern  Ohio      He  took  a  leading  share 
on   the  part  of  the  Government   in   making 
a  thorough  InvestlgaUon  of  the  hospital  loca- 
tions available,  not  only  In  Cambridge,  but 
In  many  other  communities  of  southeastern 
Ohio.     The   decision   reached   on   behalf   of 
the  Government  was  reached  by  the  ofBclals 
of  the  War  Department  entirely  upon  the 
merits  of  the  sltuaUon  and  solely  in  an  effort 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  our 
armed  forces. 

I  feel  sure  that  In  addition  to  the  physical 
advantages  of  this  location,  the  united  and 
cordial  spirit  of  the  people  of  Cambridge  has 
been   ar   Important  factor  In  securing  final 
approval   of   this   site.     The  opportunity   ol 
the  people  of  Cambridge  to  be  of  service  In 
the  war  wiU  Increase  with  the  opening  of  this 
hcspitaJ.    The  people  of  Cambridge  recognize 
the  trusteeship  which  has  been  placed  upon 
them    by   their   Government.     In   this   new 
relationship  the  people  of  Cambridge  will  be 
representing  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  especially  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
In   making   the   new   contacts   that   wiU    be 
opened   to    them.     I   compliment   Col.   T.   E. 
Darby   as  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital. 
Upon  the  high  character  of  his  service  In  that 
capacity  and  upon  the  cordial  relations  that 
he  has  established  with  the  community. 

This  hospiUl  is  to  serre  the  broadest  obli- 
gations of  our  Nation  to  those  disabled  In  Its 
service  either  In  combat  or  otherwise.     It  is 
■  general  hospital  seeking  to  afford  relief  and 
care   for   those  suffering   from   all    kinds   of 
disabilities.    It  will  serve  all  branches  of  our 
armed  forces.    It  may  serve  the  armed  forces 
of  our  allies      It  may  thus  bring  to  Cam- 
bridge a  close  reallaatlon  of  the  dependence 
which  we  have  placed  upon  our  allies  and  of 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made  lor  our  com- 
mon cause     This  hospital  may  well  bring  to 
the  people  of  Cambridge  a  deep  appreciation 
of  the  common  bond  which  reaches  across  aU 
divisions  of  race,  nationality,  and  creed   to 
bind  the  United  Nations  together  In  the  de- 
fense of  humanity  itself.    There  certainly  will 
come  to  Cambridge  an  eitraordlnary  oppor- 
tunlt,  to  demonstrate  the  sincere  dedication 
of    our    peoplr     to    the    principles    of    the 
fatherhood  of  God  and   the  brotherhood  of 
man.  whlcn  principles  are  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  facing  a  critical  period  of  the  war 
The  war  already  exceeds  by  more  than    10 
times  the  scope  and  average  daUy  cost  of 
World  War  No   1.    Our  armed  forces  are  twice 
the  Biae  of  those  we  raised  In  World  War  No.  1. 


The  materials  and  supplies  sent  to  our  troops 
and  to  our  allies  are  many  times  greater  than 
In  World  War  No.  1.  The  engagements  of  otir 
troops  thus  far  have  been  small  In  compari- 
son with  those  to  come.  We  face  the  most 
hazardous  and  costljr  of  all  military  opera- 
tions— the  invasion  of  a  continent.  Our 
casualties  will  be  large  and  much  of  the  war 
news  will  be  hard  to  take.  Service  at  the  front 
will  call  for  the  greatest  courage,  efficiency, 
and  determination.  The  least  we  can  do  be- 
hind the  lines  is  to  show  full  appreciation 
of  what  is  done  on  the  lines.  The  service  of 
our  soldiers  has  been  and  will  be  superlative. 
Our  service  to  them  must  be  no  less  so. 

Our    Army    Medical    Corps     Is    the     best 
equipped  and  Is  giving  the  best  service  in 
its  history.     This  hospiul  Is  a  part  of  that 
service.      Cambridge    is    privil^ed    to    share, 
through  this  hospital.  In  the  Army's  high  en- 
deavor to  give  superlative  service  to  everyone 
who  enters  It — whether  from  battlefield  or 
training  camp  and  whether  wounded  or  111. 
All  of  these  patients  are  giving  their  ftiU  ef- 
forts and  their  lives.  If  need  be,  to  the  Nation. 
Their  hospltallratlon  here  offers  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lend  them  the  helping  hand  they 
deserve.    It  Is  only  thus  that  we  can  hope  to 
Justify  the  price  that  these  men  pay  to  pre- 
serve this  Nation  and  all  for  which  It  stands. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Fletcher  General 
HospiUl  to  Cambridge  there  comes  an  oppor- 
tvmlty    for   special    service    which    opens    to 
the  people  of  Cambridge  a  particular  course 
of  conduct  to  which  they  can  dedicate  them- 
selves with  unlimited  devotion  and  recognize 
that  m  doing  so  they  are  meeting  a  special 
assignment  of  service  to  their  Nation.     No 
one  can  substitute  for  them.    This  opportun- 
ity will  be  met  as  well  or  as  poorly  as  they 
meet  it.    The  effect  of  their  work  upon  the 
Army  staff  at  the  hospital  and  upon  the  pa- 
tients in  the  hospital  who  will  come  from 
all   over   this  Nation   and   perhaps  from   all 
over  the  world  will  be  Just  as  fine  or  Just  as 
poor  as   the  people  of   Cambridge  make  It. 
The   opportunity    will   be   one   not   only   to 
render  direct  service  but  also  to  Inspire  new 
hope,  faith,  and  courage  In  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  being  served. 

In  naming  the  hospital  for  Lt.  Col.  John 
P    Fletcher,   the   Army   has   recognlaed   the 
service   of   one   of   its   devoted   officers   who 
contributed  much  in  a  practical  and  quiet 
manner   throughout  his  career   to   the   Im- 
provement of  the  medical  field  equipment  of 
our  Army.    It  Is  throtigh  such  service  as  his 
that  thousands  of  disabilities  and  Immeasur- 
able sufferings  have  been  saved  to  our  sol- 
diers.   Many  who  will  come  to  this  hospital 
will  have  been  aided  by  his  contributions  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  medical  treatment  which 
they   received   in  the   field.     His  name   will 
ever  connect  this  hospital  with  the  front  line. 
It  will  identify  its  service  with  a  life  of  con- 
structive thinking  and  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try.   The  Fletcher  General  Hospital  will  bring 
Into  the  life  of  Cambridge  a  new  name  that 
will  carry  vrtth  it  a  message  of  competent 
public  service  of  the  kind  that  sets  the  stand- 
ard needed  for  the  success  of   free  govern- 
ment. 

While  It  Is  not  possible  to  foresee  who  may 
come  as  patients  to  this  hospital  yet.  It  la 
clear  that  there  will  be  many  ways  In  which 
the  people  of  Cambridge  and  Ohio  may  serve 
this  hospital.    Among  these  wUl  he  the  IjubI- 
ness  relations  of  the  community  with  the 
hospital  and  with  the  Individual  memt)ers  of 
the  hospital  staff.    I  am  confident  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  find  In  Cam- 
bridge, as  It  has  already  found  in  many  in- 
stances, a  readiness  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
Govemm«Jt  and  to  assist  It  In  an  effort  to  be 
buElneselike   and   conscientious   In   the   per- 
formance of  Its  duties.    Similarly,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  people  of  Cambridge  will  ex- 
tend to  the  sUff  of  the  hospital,  from  Col. 
T.  E.  Darby,  Its  commanding  officer,  to  Its 
most  humble  employee  tuch  a  cordial  Ohio 


welcome  and  continued  expression  of  hos- 
pitality that  they  wUl  be  glad  they  are  here. 
We  want  them  to  feel  at  home  and  to  enioy 
themselves.     We  want  them,  because  of  our 
cordiality  and  helpfulness,  to  te  able  to  ren- 
der increased  services  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.     I  am  confident  that  the  re- 
ligious, civic,  social,  fraternal,  labor,  veteran, 
and  other  organizations  of  Cambridge  and 
the  surrounding  communities  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  render  service  both  to  the  staff 
and  the  patients  of  the  hospital,  and  I  urge 
them  to  do  so  at  every  opporttmity.    In  fact. 
I  urge  them  to  seek  out  opportunities  to  do 
so     In  such  efforts  they  should  always  act  in 
fuU  cooperation  with  the  oommauding  officer 
and  with  those  who  bear  the  official  respon- 
sibility for  the  policies  within  the  hospital. 
But.  most  of  all,  it  U  in  regard   to  the 
patients  who  will  oome  to  thU  bo^ltal  that 
I  wish  to  address  an  especial  word  to  the 
people  of  Cambridge  and  Its  vicinity      Thes« 
patients  will  oome  here  at  a  time  when  their 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  needs  wlU  b« 
great.    Whether  their  disabilities  arise  from 
wounds  or  other  causes,  they  wUl  have  been 
Incurred  in  their  service  of  their  country  and 
for  our  cause.    These  disabilities  may  change 
substantially  the  course  of  the  lives  of  those 
who  suffer  them.     The   helpful  attitude  of 
the  people  of  their  country  toward  them  will 
be  expressed  in  part  through  the  financial 
provisions  made  for  them  and  through  the 
hospitalization    offered    them   here.     On    the 
other   hand,  the  attitude  of  the   people  of 
America  which  will  touch  them  most  keenly 
will  be  the  personal  and  human  expression 
of  It  that  will  reach  them.    Some  of  these 
expressions  will  come  to  them  through  per- 
sonal visitors  who  wUl  come  here  from  their 
families  or  from  their  home  areas.     For  the 
most    part,    however,    these    expressions    of 
interest  wUl  come  directly  from  the  people 
of  Cambridge.     Some  Cambridge  people  wiU 
be  serving  as  employees  and  officials  of  the 
hospital.      Others    wUl    be     volimteers    or 
friends  who  seek  to  give  such  help  as  they 
can,   either  directly   or  Indirectly,  to   thesa 
men  and  to  their  famlUes  or  relatives.    It  la 
throtigh  the  exercise  of  this  trusteeship  that 
the  people  of  Cambridge  will  have  their  spe- 
cial  opportunity.    I  count  upon  their  full 
response  as  fellow  American  citizens  and  aa 
representatives  of  the  best  spirit  of  the  8tat« 

of  Ohio.  .„  ^ 

Some  of  the  war's  hardest  fighting  will  o« 
the  fighting  by  the  disabled  soldier  to  main- 
tain his -own  morale.  Florence  Nlghtingal* 
typified  the  helpful  encouragement  that  • 
nurse  can  give  to  the  wounded  soldier  at  th« 
front.  It  is  best  told  in  the  letter  of  a 
soldier  who  wrote  of  her  as  follows: 

"What  a  comfort  it  was  to  see  her  pass 
even.  She  would  speak  to  one  and  nod  and 
smile  to  as  many  more;  but  she  could  not 
do  It  aU.  you  know.  We  lay  there  by  hun- 
dreds, but  we  could  kiss  her  shadow  as  it 
fell,  and  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow  again 
content." 

There  is  work,  long,  hard,  trying  work  to 
be  done — to  serve  these  men  who  have  served 
their  country  and  deserve  their  country's 
everlasting  gratitude  and  help.  America 
must  never  overlook  what  they  have  done 
nor  what  they  yet  will  be  glad  to  do  for  a 
grateful  and  helpful  America. 

As  we  now  dedicate  the  buUdings  of  this 
Fletcher  General  Hospital  to  the  service  of 
those  armed  forces  to  which  Colonel  Fletcher 
devoted  his  life,  so  let  us  also  dedicate  the 
people  of  America,  of  Ohio,  and  espectaUy  of 
Cambridge  to  the  highest  expression  of  hoa- 
pitality.  service,  and  human  brotherhood  In 
the  service  of  those  whose  own  •errice  to 
their  Nation  shaU  have  brought  tham  here. 
Let  us  so  serve  that  every  patient  ahall  ba 
ready  to  say  in  his  heart.  "God  B\em  Amer- 
ica—Ood  bless  th«  people  of  Cambridge." 
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On  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Rent 
Control  Act 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  date  of  March  30.  1943.  at  page 
A1504  of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
placed  a  copy  of  an  opinion  by  the  United 
Statr.s  Di.strict  Court  for  the  northern 
district  of  Indiana,  declaring  the  Rent 
Control  Act  as  admini.stered  lo  be  un- 
con.Uitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  now  declared  that 
It  cannot  accept  jurisdiction  of  that 
question  becau.'^e  of  alleged  collu.sion  in 
the  brinping  of  the  suit.  The  opinion 
of  the  Court  follows; 

I  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No. 
810.— October  term.  1942  The  United 
States  of  America  and  tduard  Roach,  Ap- 
pellants.  v.  Dick  Johnson.  Appeal  from  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  t^e 
Northern  District  of  Indiana.  May  24, 
19431 

Per  curiam:  One  Roach,  a  tenant  of  resl- 
deii-tlal  property  belonging  to  appellee. 
-^rouRht  this  suit  In  the  di.strict  court  alleg- 
ing that  tl:e  property  was  within  a  "defense 
rentel  area"  established  by  the  Pr.ce  Admin- 
istrator pur«:uant  to  sections  2  (b)  and  302 
(d)  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942.  56  Stat.  23:  that  the  Administrator  had 
promulgated  Maximum  Rent  Regulation  No. 
8  for  the  area:  and  that  the  rent  paid  by 
Roach  and  collected  by  appellee  was  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  regulation. 
The  complaint  demanded  Judgment  for  treble 
damages  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  as 
prescribed  by  sect. on  205  (e)  of  the  act.  The 
United  States.  .  .ti-rvenlng  pursuant  to  28 
United  States  Cooc.  section  401.  filed  a  brief 
In  suppc-rt  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 
which  appellee  had  challenged  by  motion  to 
dismiss.  The  district  court  dismissed  the 
compiajnt  on  the  ground — as  appears  from 
-^  Ita  opinion  (48  P.  Supp  833)  and  Judgment  — 
that  the  act  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
regulation  under  it  were  unconstitutional 
because  Congress  by  the  act  had  unconstitu- 
tionally delegated  legislative  power  to  the 
Administrator. 

El  fore  entry  of  the  order  dismissing  the 
complaint,  the  Qcvernment  moved  to  reopen 
the  ciuie  on  the  ground  that  it  was  collusive 
and  did  not  Involve  a  real  case  or  controversy. 
Thi5  motion  was  denied.  The  Government 
brings  the  case  here  en  appeal  under  section 
2  of  the  act  cf  August  24,  1937  (50  Stat  752, 
28  U.  S.  C,  sec  349a).  and  ass.gns  as  error 
both  the  ruling  of  the  district  court  on  the 
constitutloi^allty  cf  the  act  and  its  refusal  lo 
reopen  and  dismiss  the  case  as  collusive 

The  appeal  of  the  plaintiff  Roach  to  this 
Court  was  also  allowed  by  the  district  court 
and  Is  now  pendli:g.  But  his  appeal  has  not 
been  docketed  here  because  of  his  neglect  to 
comply  with  the  rviles  of  this  Court  As  the 
record  Is  now  before  us  on  the  Government's 
appeal,  we  have  directed  that  the  two  appeals 
be  consolidated  and  heard  aa  one  case  We 
accordingly  find  It  unnecessary  to  consider 
the  question  which  we  requcsed  counsel  to 
discuss  (see  318  U  8.  — ).  "whelhtr  any  case 
or  controversy  exists  reviewable  in  this  Court. 
In  the  alienee  cf  an  aj-poal  by  the  party 
plaintifT  In  the  district  court   " 

The  afBdavlt  of  the  plaintiff,  submitted  by 
the  Goverument  on  Ita  motlcn  to  dismiss  the 


suit  as  collusive,  shows  without  contradiction 
that  he  brought  the  present  proceeding  In  a 
fictitious  name;  that  it  was  instituted  as  a 
"friendly  suit"  at  appellee's  request;  that  the 
plaintiff  did  not  employ,  pay,  or  even  meet  the 
attorney  who  appeared  of  record  in  his  be- 
half; that  he  had  no  knowledge  who  paid  the 
$15  filing  fee  in  the  district  court,  but  was 
assured  by  appellee  that  as  plaintiff  he  would 
Incur  no  expeiise  in  bringing  the  suit;  that 
he  did  not  read  the  complaint  which  was  filed 
In  his  name  as  plaintiff;  that  in  his  confer- 
ences with  the  appellee  and  appellee's  attor- 
ney of  record,  nothing  wa.s  said  concerning 
treble  damages  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  the  Judgment  prajed  until  he 
read  of  it  in  a  local  newspaper 

Appellee's  counter-affidavit  did  not  deny 
these  allegations.  It  admitted  that  appel- 
lee's attorney  had  undertaken  to  procvire 
an  attorney  to  represent  the  plaintiff  and 
had  a!^surcd  the  plaintiff  that  his  presence 
in  court  during  the  trial  of  the  cause  would 
not  be  necessary.  It  appears  from  the  dis- 
trict court's  opinion  that  no  brief  was  filed 
on  the  plaintiff's  behalf  In  that  court 

The  Government  does  not  contend  that,  as 
a  result  of  this  cooperation  of  the  two  orig- 
inal '-arties  to  the  litigation,  any  fal.se  or 
fictitious  state  of  facts  wa.s  stibmitted  to 
the  court.  But  it  does  insist  that  the  affl- 
dTVits  difclose  the  absence  of  a  genuine  ad- 
versary Issue  between  the  parties,  without 
which  a  court  may  not  safely  proceed  to 
Judgmrnt.  especially  when  It  assumes  the 
grave  responsibility  of  passintr  upon  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  legislative  action. 
Even  in  a  litigation  where  only  private  rights 
are  Involved,  the  Judgment  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  where  one  of  the  parties  has 
dominated  the  conduct  of  the  suit  by  pay- 
ment of  the  lee?  of  both  {Ga-dner  v.  Gucd- 
ycar  Dental  Vulccnite  Co.,  lol  U.  S.  Ap- 
pendix, ciil) . 

Here  an  Important  public  interest  Is  at 
Stake— the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress  hav- 
ing far-reaching  effects  on  the  public  wel- 
fare in  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  That  interest  has 
been  adjudicated  in  a  procev.d;nL;  In  which 
the  plaintiff  has  had  no  active  participation, 
over  wh:rh  he  has  exercised  no  control,  and 
the  expense  of  which  he  has  not  borne.  He 
has  been  only  nominally  represented  by  coun- 
sel who  was  selected  by  appellee  s  counsel  and 
whom  he  has  never  seen  Such  a  suit  Is  col- 
lusive because  it  Is  not  In  any  real  sense  ad- 
versary It  dres  not  assume  the  "honest  and 
actual  antagonistic  assertion  ol  rights"  to  be 
adjudicated — a  safeguard  essential  to  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Judicial  process,  and  one  which 
we  have  held  to  be  indispensable  to  adjudi- 
cation of  constitutional  questions  by  this 
Court  Chicago,  etc  .  Ry  Co  v  Wrllman  ( 143 
U  8  339  345) ;  and  see  Lord  v  Vca;ic  (8  How. 
251):  Cleveland  v  C/iamber.'ain  (1  Black  419); 
BartemeycT  v.  loua  (18  Wall  129.  134  l'35i; 
i4f/ierf07i  Mills  v.  Johnston  (2'.9  U  8  13,  15). 
Whenever  In  the  course  of  litigation  such  a 
defect  in  the  proceedings  is  brought  to  the 
court's  attention,  it  may  set  aside  any  adju- 
dication thus  procured  and  dismiss  the  cau?e 
without  entering  Judgment  on  the  merits. 
It  is  the  court's  duty  to  do  so  where,  as  here, 
the  public  interest  has  been  placed  at  hazard 
by  the  amenities  of  parties  to  a  suit  con- 
ducted ur.der  the  domination  of  only  one  of 
them  Tlie  district  court  should  have  granted 
the  Government's  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit 
as  collu.«ive.  We  accordugiy  vacate  the 
Judgment  below  with  instructions  to  the  dis- 
trict court  to  dlimlss  the  cause  on  that 
ftround  alr.ne.  Under  the  statute.  23  United 
States  Cede,  section  401,  the  Government  is 
liable  for  costs  which  may  be  taxed  as  In  a 
suit  between  private  litigants;  costs  In  this 
Court  will  be  taxed  against  appellee. 

So  ordered 

Under  the  law  of  Indiana  we  have  a 
Declaratory  Judgment  Act,  designed  to 


bring  about  the  settlement  of  disputed 
questions  of  law  in  such  cases  as  this. 
Many  other  States  have  similar  declara- 
tory judgment  acts.  In  light  of  that 
fact  and  in  light  o!  the  further  fact  that 
Federal  courts  generally  do  follow  the 
procedure  of  the  States  within  which 
they  sit.  and  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  question  at  issue,  it  Is  regrettable 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  not  found  It  within  its  power 
to  accept  jurisdiction  of  this  case  and 
to  decide  the  question  of  constitutional- 
ity raised  therein. 


Wise  Leadership  or  Inflation — and 
Dictatorship 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

i:i  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  considerable 
talk  in  Washington  recently  about  ra- 
tioning everyone's  spending  as  a  neces- 
sary way  to  enforce  the  rationing  of  food 
and  other  commodities,  to  support  price 
ceilings,  and  fight  inflation.  Some  are 
in  favor  of  the  idea;  others  are  opposed 
to  it,  and  favor  a  spendings  tax  to  ac- 
complish the  same  purposes;  siill  others 
are  opposed  to  both  the  rationing  of 
spending  and  a  tax  on  spending. 

Back  of  the  propo.al  is  a  recognition 
that  price  ceilings  are  not  being  main- 
tained, that  blade  markets  flourish,  and 
that  inflationary  tendencies  are  getting 
the  upper  hand  of  our  economy;  but 
whether  either  rationing  of  the  people's 
purchasing  power  or  a  spending  tax  is 
a  proper  method  to  correct  these  situa- 
tions is  open  to  considerable  question. 

Several  measures  have  already  been 
tried  to  counteract  the  effects  of  our 
runaway  economy  and  keep  down  the 
costs  of  living.  An  increase  of  purchas- 
ing power,  combined  with  a  dccrca.sc  in 
consumer  goods,  always  results  in  higher 
prices.  Taxes  have  b<?en  increased,  and 
War  bond  sales  have  been  promoted  to 
siphon  off  some  of  this  expanded  pur- 
chasing power.  Price  ceilings  have  be?n 
established  for  thousands  of  articles. 
Many  nece.ssary  commodities  have  been 
put  under  the  point-rationing  system  to 
achieve  more  equitable  distribution 
amon?  the  consumers.  The  Lifwlo  Steel 
formula  was  announced  as  a  ceiling  on 
wage  increases. 

If  these  measures  had  been  fully  op- 
erative and  efficiently  administered  and 
enforced,  there  would  now  be  no  need 
for  additional  restrictions  upcn  con- 
sumers. The  fact  that  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration are  now  proposing  to  ration 
spending  is  proof  that  the  measure.^  have 
not  been  effective,  if  proof  is  needed  by 
the  consumer  who  sees  his  living  costs 
mount  almost  dally. 

These  measures  have  not  bee;.  efTeclive 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.    Taxes  and  War 
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bond  sales  do  not  absorb  the  increased 
purchasing  power  coming  from  the  tre- 
mendous sums  being  spent  for  war  pro- 
duction. I  doubt  if  taxes  sufficient  to  do 
so  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people;  and 
I  doubt,  too,  that  any  advertising  cam- 
paign, however  forceful,  would  boost  War 
bond  sales  sufficiently  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

Price  ceilings  bavc  not  served  to  stem 
rising  costs  ol  Uving:  First,  because  they 
were  established  too  late  and  have  been 
changed  too  often;  second,  because  the 
system  became  so  complex  neither  busi- 
nessmen nor  consumers  could  understand 
it  or  comoly  with  Its  regulations;  third, 
because  black  markets  have  been  per- 
mitted to  operate  almost  vmchecked; 
fourth  because  no  one  agency  has  been 
given  the  power  really  to  maintain  price 
ceilings;  fifth,  and  most  important,  be- 
cause price  ceilings  too  often  do  not,  and 
cannot  under  present  laws,  take  account 
of  production  and  distribuUon  costs. 

No  price  ceiling  can  be  enforced  with 
regard  to  any  commodity  when  the  price 
fails  to  cover  the  costs  of  production  and 
distribution.     Meat  prices  have  soared, 
and  new  and  higher  ceilings  have  been 
established  from  time  to  time,  because  of 
this  simple  fact.    The  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  no  authority  to  estab- 
lish the  price  at  which  cattle  growers  and 
hoR  growers  must  sell  to  packing  houses. 
Neither  does  it  have  authority  to  estab- 
lish the  wages  of  packing-house  workers. 
It  has  no  power  over  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  the  cost  of  any  com- 
modity: Raw  materials  prices  and  wages 
and  labor.    When  either,  or  both,  begm 
to  bring  the  cost  of  the  steak  at  the 
butcher  shop  higher  than  the  retail  price 
ceiling   one  or  all  of  three  things  must 
happen,  and  are  happening:  The  price 
celing    is    raised,   the   price    ceiUng    is 
ignored  by  the  butcher  shop,  or  the  meat 
is  sold  at  higher  prices  through  someone 
not    averse    to    maintaining    a    black 
market. 

What  has  happened  with  regard  to 
meats  has  happened  with  regard  to  many 
other  necessary  commodities,  and  it  will 
happen  to  many  more  unless  more  firm 
and  intelligent  action  Is  takci  against 
the  tide  of  inflation.  Inflation  is  a  pow- 
erful force— so  powerful  It  can  destroy 
our  economic  system,  make  our  money 
worthless,  and  even  lose  the  war  for  us. 
It  ca-mot  be  fought  with  half-way  meas- 
ures with  inefficient  administration  of 
price  and  cost-controlling  agencies,  nor 
without  the  wholehearted  support  and 
cooperation  of  all  the  people,  everywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  to  pay  the 
costs  of  this  war;  they  cannot  all  be 
passed  to  later  years  or  later  genera- 
tions.   They  must  be  met  now  in  terms 
of    real    wealth— materials    and    labor. 
The  costs  are  heavy;  they  will  be  heavier, 
possibly  more  than  half  of  our  naUonal 
income;  In  other  words,  more  than  half 
of  our  labor  and  more  than  half  of  our 
production  will  be  used  in  fighting  the 
war.     Because   money   and   credit   are 
merely   counters   for   keeping   track  of 
expenses  and  income,  the  material  and 
labor  costs  are  necessarily  reflected  In 
money  costs.    We  must  pay  these  too. 
The  best  way  to  pay  them  is  in  the  form 


of  taxes  and  savings— taxes  paid  to  the 
Qovernment,  savings  loaned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  only  other  way  to  pay 
these  costs  is  a  dangerous  way,  the  way 
of  fbflation.  If  that  becomes  the  way, 
instead  of  pajdng  taxes  or  buying  bonds, 
your  purchasing  power  will  be  absorbed 
for  the  war  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
But  this  way  lies  national  bankruptcy, 
tremendous  sxiflering  by  those  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  unequal  distribution  of 
the  financial  burdens  of  war. 

What  can  be  done?  We  can  be  willing 
to  pay  higher  and  higher  taxes.  We 
can  Increase  our  purchase  of  War 
bonds.  The  Government  can  concen- 
trate its  cost-controlling  and  price- 
controlling  powers  under  one  efficient 
agency.  It  can  stamp  out  black  marttets. 
If  the  public  can  find  them,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  be  able  to  do  so. 
We  should  refuse  to  pay  higher  than 
ceiling  prices  ansrwhere. 

Unless  all  these  things  are  done,  the 
proposal  to  ration  spending  with  all  its 
complexity  and  danger  to  our  money  and 
credit  structure,  will  be  but  the  begin- 
ning of  more  and  more  restrictions 
which  can  lead  only  to  chaos  or  dic- 
tatorship. 


America's  Aid  k  Polidng  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF    PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SEN/TS  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "United  States  Must  Help  to 
Police  World,  Maxey  Declares,"  frran  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  a  recent  date,  con- 
taming  a  «>eech  Ijy  Hon.  George  W. 
Maxey,  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania.  As  I  have  rather  se- 
verely criticised  Judge  Maxey  in  the  past 
for  some  of  his  political  decisions,  it  gives 
roe  pleasure  to  have  this  article  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

X7inTKD  Statm  Must  Hklf  To  Polict  Wo»u>. 
iijiXKT  Dkclamms — CHi«r  Jusnci  Ctt«s  Na- 
tion's BUNDNBaB  m  ADDBXS8  TO  COLLSGB 
MXH 

CHAauESTOw,  8.  C,  May  29.— The  United 
8tat«8  muBt  aid  In  policing  the  world  to  as- 
sure a  Ji»t  and  lasting  peace.  Chief  Juatice 
George  W.  Maxey,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme Court,  told  the  student  body  of  Citadel 
College  here  today. 

"Clvlll»tlon  Is  now  In  Its  twilight  and  the 
darkest  hours  are  Just  aheM."  Justice  Maxey 
declared.  "OommunUm,  fascism,  and  an- 
archy hare  thrust  themselves  into  the  vac- 
uum Of  a  crambllng  clvllhsation. 


VOaCB    HELD    MECCSSART 

•Tntematlonal  peace,  like  domestic  peace, 
U  an  ordec  And  there  can  be  no  order  with- 
out compulsion.  Organized  force  Is  a  prereq- 
uisite not  of  war  but  of  peace.  Without  In- 
ternational  Uw   backed    by   force,   interna- 


tional order  dissolves  Into  anarchy.  Just  as 
without  a  police  force  our  cities  would  faU 
prey  to  criminals." 

Replete  with  allusions  to  world  conquerors, 
from  Alexander  to  Napoleon.  Justice  Maxey's 
address.  Marching  to  the  Sound  of  Gw^s. 
was  pointed  at  the  graduating  class  of  this  fa- 
mous southern  mUltary  academy,  whose 
commandant  Is  General  Charles  P.  Sum- 
merall,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

BIFS  POB  SLAVnT 

It  was  premised  on  the  Uctlcal  maxim 
that  tUas  always  Is  tbe  asaence  of  any  suc- 
cessful maneuver  where  the  maximum  force 
U  brought  to  bear  at  the  opportune  moment. 

"This  principle  ^H^Uea  in  clvU  as  well  as 
military  life."  Justice  Maxey  aald^  "The 
great  physician  is  he  who  hM  trained  himself 
for  the  battle  against  disease  and,  who  in 
times  of  crtses  arrives  promptly  to  deliver  bla 
maxlmuui  skill. 

••Nations  which  are  not  prepared  for  war 
are  ripe  for  slavery.  There  Is  always  some 
GenghU  Khan  who  U  ready  to  begin  their 
subjugation.  'Around  every  Rome  hover 
the  Gauls;  around  every  Athens,  some  Mace- 
don.'  

nSMOBBD  RBAURB 

"If  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  had  not  refused  to  face  realltlea. 
this  great  war  could  have  l>een  averted.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  who  wlU  not  use  his 
eyes  for  seeing  wUl  later  have  occasion  tc  tiM 
them  for  weeping." 

Justice  Maxey  reviewed  the  tragic  fiasco 
ol  the  late  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain,  who 
blindly  hoped  for  -peace  In  our  time."  and 

declared :  . . 

•  We  Americans  were  Just  as  blind  as  tu« 
British  In  refu8lx«  to  learn  from  expertence. 
Woodrow  WUson  declared  In  1919  that  'Ger- 
many had  been  preparing  every  resource,  per- 
fecting every  skill,  developing  every  InvenUon 
which  would  enable  her  to  master  Europe  and 
dominate  tlie  world*. 

FBHALTT  FO«  FOOUSHWESB 

"And  20  years  ago  Germany  began  again 
to  build  up  another  great  store  of  force  to 
enslave  the  world  and  we  again  moved  hack 
into  the  fools'  paradise  against  which  Wilson 
warned.  For  our  foollshneas.  we  are  paying 
the  peiuilty  now. 

"For  the  good  things  of  life  we  always  pay 
In  advance;  for  our  sin  of  omission  and  com- 
mlflsion  we  pay  afterward.  A  learned  his- 
torian once  said.  The  hUtory  of  humanity 
is  tbe  history  of  tbetr  stifTeringa.  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  sufferings  is  the  history  of  their 
creduUty.'" 

Justice  Maxey  recalled  all  the  warnings  this 
country  received  from  far-sighted  soldiers  and 
sUtesmen  as  to  the  UitenUons  of  both  Ger- 
many and  Japan. 

wo  wKUtnm  rem  •oaraiss 
"It  Is  a  mlUtary  maxim  that  it  Is  permis- 
sible for  a  commander  to  be  defeated,  but 
never  to  be  surprised."  he  said.  '"The  maxim 
applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  Individuals. 
It  was  criminal  negligence  lor  this  Nation  to 
be  surprised  by  Japan. 

"Admiral  Taussig  predicted  It  S  y**"^ 
fore  It  came,  and  Homer  liea  and  many  others 
predicted  It  long  before  that.  It  U  f^njint 
Joliteneas  entirely  too  far  to  let  your  "w*^ 
inemy  have  the  first  shot.  It  U  raah  to 
assume  he  Is  a  bad  shot. 

"The  19  sunken  and  damaged  warships  a» 
Pear!  Harbor  and  the  8.600  dead  "nd  thj 
thousands  wotmded  prove  that  ou'  Orient^ 
enemy  was  a  good  shot.  Bad  men  are  often 
good  shou:  good  men  should  be  also^  And. 
like  "Wild  Bill  Hlckok.'  a  'law-and-order  man. 
they  should  be  first  on  the  draw  The  only 
time  BUI  wasnt  first  he  was  killed. 


HTTS  THEOHT   OF  DEFEK8E 

Justice  Maxey  also  declared  that  the  war 
has  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  theory  of 
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defense  was  always  suicidal  and  that  the  war 
must  be  carried  to  the  enemy. 

He  recalled  that  Gen  Robert  E  L?e.  when 
asked  by  a  woman  how  she  should  rear  her 
•on,  told  her,  "Teach  him  to  deny  himself  " 

"No  nation  of  self-Indulgent  people."  Jus- 
tice Maxey  said.  "Is  likely  to  match  in  battle  a 
nation  of  self -sacrificing  people.  ' 


Future  Course  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  2  (leQislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Alabama  Baptist,  written  by 
Dr.  L.  L.  Gwaltney.  editor  of  that  pub- 
lication, entitled  "A  Bold  Guess  at  a 
HuKe  Problem." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    BOLD   GtJESS   AT   A    HUGE   PKOBLEM 

The  decade  between  December  7.  1941. 
which  was  the  day  of  the  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor  and  December  1951  will  go  down  In 
history  as  the  most  momentous  decade  In  all 
the  annals  of  the  world.  The  historians.  500 
years  hence,  will  be  writing  about  the  decade 
In  which  we  are  now  living.  Certainly  there 
ha«  been  nothing  else  like  It.  and  It  Is  prob- 
able that  never  again  will  there  be  any  other 
time  like  this,  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

In  that  which  la  to  follow  a  bold  guess  la 
being  made  at  certain  things  which.  It  seems 
to  the  writer,  are  Inevitably  bound  to  hap- 
pen. These  things,  for  clarity,  are  numbered, 
but  each  point  mentioned  would  require  a 
hundred  books  to  give  In  detail  the  facts  as 
the  facts  will  develop. 

1.  The  Allied  Nations,  which  among  others 
embrace  the  English  speaking  world,  will  win 
the  war.  The  Hill -Ball -Burton-Hatch  reso- 
lution ofTered  to  the  Senate,  which  would 
place  America  In  the  lead  In  forming  a  feder- 
ation of  nations  for  world  peace,  should  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  now.  But  this  should 
not  be  permitted  to  cause  any  extended  de- 
bate In  our  Congress  or  any  of  the  parlia- 
ments in  Europe  which  would  In  any  way 
militate  against  every  effort  being  put  forth 
first  to  win  the  war.  Si  the  war  should  be 
won  flrst  and  then  the  jjeace  should  be  taken 
care  of. 

a  It  may  be  assumed  that  hoatllltles  will 
cease  only  after  an  unconditional  surrender 
by  the  leaders  of  all  the  Axis  Powers.  That 
means  that  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Tojo  will 
personally  have  to  yield  up  their  swords  as  a 
token  of  the  surrender  of  their  whole  war 
machines.  And  If  any  one,  or  all,  of  the 
three  are  not  in  authority  at  the  time  of  the 
defeart  of  the  Axis  Powers  then  whoever  Is  in 
authority  will  have  to  personally  surrender, 
not  In  the  name  of  some  puppet  government 
which  may  be  set  up  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Axis  armies  themselves. 

3  It  Is  certain  that  Immediately  after  the 
surrender  the  Allied  armies  of  occupation 
will  go  into  all  of  the  Axis  nations — Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  And  smaller  Allied  armies 
of  occupation  will   have   to  go  into  all   the 


European  countries  which  have  been  con- 
quered by  the  Axis  Powers  This  will  be 
'  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  necessary  also 
to  defend  the  Germans  themselves  who  are 
In  the  subdued  countries  of  Europe  for,  II 
they  were  not  protected  by  the  Allied  arrfnes 
of  occupation,  the  people  of  the  various  coun- 
tries which  are  subdued  would  Immediately 
kill  all  the  Germans  In  those  countries. 

4  The  Axis  Nations  will  be  disarmed  and 
the  people  will  be  reduced  to  military  im- 
potence Their  munition  plants  will  all  be 
dismantled  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  the 
raw  material  to  build  other  munition  plants 
for  making  munitions. 

5  While  the  armies  of  occupation  are  In 
control,  the  Axis  high  officials  will  be  brought 
to  trial  by  court  martial  and  Hitler.  Musso- 
lini and  ToJo  (If  they  are  living)  will  be  dis- 
posed of  together  with  scores  of  others  of 
their  high  officials. 

6  There  will  be  no  peace  treaty  signed  Im- 
mediately after  the  armistice  Is  declared,  nor 
will  there  be  any  Immediate  attempt  to  form 
a  federation  of  the  Allied  Nations  lor  perma- 
nent peace  or  for  the  future  prevention  of 
war  Instead  of  this,  all  Europe  and  Asia 
will  l>e  under  military  control,  which  will 
last  from  6  to  10  years.  This  control  will 
consist  largely  In  bombing  planes  which  will 
be  so  ba.sed  as  to  reach  In  a  few  hours  any 
part  of  the  world  where  disorders  may  begin; 
and  it  will  be  during  this  time  of  military 
control  that  plans  will  be  made  eventually 
for  permanent  peace.  The  powers  which  will 
exercise  the  military  control  will  be  tho.se  who 
will  win  the  war  and  their  allies,  namely  the 
United  States.  Britain.  Russia,  and  China. 
Should  Russia  refuse  to  have  a  part  In  this, 
the  necessity  of  It  will  fall  upon  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

7.  The  Axis  In  Europe.  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini, win  be  defeated  flrst  and  probably  3  years 
before  Japan  Is  defeated.  And  the  military 
controls  mentioned  above  will  have  a  chance 
to  work  In  Europe  and  will  become  the  pat- 
tern of  the  same  controls  to  be  worked  In 
Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Japan  Armies  of 
occupation  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
Japanese  mainland,  and  smaller  armies  In 
Indochina.  Thailand.  Singapore,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  If  these  armies  did  not 
take  over,  the  natives  In  these  countries 
would  kill  every  Jap  Immediately.  Just  as  the 
people  of  conquered  Europe  would  destroy  all 
Germans. 

8.  The  armies  of  occupation  will  not  return 
to  their  native  lands  from  6  to  10  years  after 
the  war  comes  to  an  end.  All  the  armies 
placed  by  the  Federal  Government  after  the 
War  between  the  States  In  the  South  were 
not  withdrawn  until  1876.  or  11  years  after 
the  war  closed.  The  same  will  be  true  of  the 
armies  which  occupy  the  countries  both  In 
Europe  and  Asia  at  the  close  of  this  war. 
When  the  soldiers  do  return  they  will  control 
every  office  from  the  Justice  of  the  peace  to 
the  President. 

9.  While  the  allied  military  power  Is  hold- 
ing the  world  together  and  keeping  alive  some 
semblance  of  civilization,  there  will  be  ter- 
rific changes  going  on  In  the  economic,  social, 
and  religious  realms.  These  will  be  so  stu- 
pendous in  their  nature  as  not  even  to  be 
conceived  or  Imagined  at  the  present  time. 

10.  When  the  military  control  shall  cease  to 
exist,  there  will  be  in  its  place  some  form  of 
an  allied  federation  of  nations  which  will 
then  control  the  world.  This  federation  of 
nations  must  be  so  organized  as  to  administer 
Justice  through  some  kind  of  international 
court  and  the  decisions  of  the  court  must  be 
enforced  by  power  of  some  kind.  For  If.  In- 
deed, there  were  no  force  there  could  be  no 
world  federation  any  more  than  the  decisions 
of  our  Supreme  Court  In  America  would  be 
respected  apart  from  the  force  which  resides 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  ol  the  United  States. 


Effect  on  American  Workers  of  Importa- 
tions of  Swiss  Watch  MoTements  and 
Watches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  CCOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Watch  Assemblers  Association  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  relative  to 
the  brief  presented  by  the  Waltham 
Watch  Workers  Union,  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  28.  1943. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  34,  1943. 
Hon.  WALTtm  F.  Gcorgk, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance. 

Washington,  D    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  American  Watch 
Assemblers  Association  Is  concerned  with 
misleading  statements  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  repeated  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  at 
hearings  held  t>efore  those  two  committees 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  111,  •  resolution 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  un- 
der section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act.  as  amended. 
These  statements  refer  particularly  to  the 
alleged  effect  upon  American  workers  and 
American  watch  producers  of  Importations 
from  Switzerland  of  watch  movements  and 
watches  under  the  existing  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  between  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  and  the  alleged  beneflta  re- 
sulting to  Germany  from  thla  business. 

The  association  asks  the  committee  to  con- 
sider the  following  Information: 

American  dollars  paid  to  Switzerland  are 
not  available  to  Germany.  They  arc  held  here 
In  the  United  Sutes,  deposited  in  the  blocked 
account  of  the  Swiss  National  Bank.  Pay- 
ments for  all  Imports  from  Swltzerlr  nd  are 
made  Into  this  account  as  directed  and  li- 
censed by  our  Federal  Reserve  bank.  The 
Swiss  National  Bank,  which  Is  comparable  to 
our  Federal  Reserve  bank,  pays  the  Swiss 
exporter  with  Its  own  Swiss  francs  against 
the  blocked  dollars  held  In  the  United  States. 
The  Swiss  manufacturer  spends  those  franca 
In  Switzerland  to  pay  his  labor  and  other 
production  costs.  None  of  It  goes  to  Ger- 
many. 

Nor  does  It  go  to  Germany  for  materials 
used  In  watches.  Practically  all  of  the  steel 
used  In  Swiss-made  watches  comes  from 
Sweden.  The  brass  used  In  Swiss-made 
watches  most  likely  Is  made  from  copper  Im- 
ported from  the  United  States  In  1940  In 
that  year,  with  the  countries  around  her  at 
war,  Switzerland  bought  from  the  United 
States  and  stored  enough  copper  tc  supply 
her  needs  for  a  great  many  years. 

Moreover,  extremely  strict  control  Is  exer- 
cised by  Switzerland  over  funds  remitted  by 
her  citizens  Into  Germany  Even  had  Ger- 
many supplied  all  the  bra.ss  going  Into  all 
the  Swiss-made  watches  Imported  into  the 
United  States  during  1940  1941.  and  1942. 
the  actual  weight  of  the  brass  so  used  would 


have  had  an  Import  cost  Into  Switzerland  of 
not  more  than  »15,000. 

And  even  had  all  the  raw  materials  come 
from  Germany— which  they  did  not — surely 
It  la  infinitely  better  to  have  the  matertal 
converted  Into  watches  for  use  In  the  United 
State*  Instead  of  fuses.  Instruments,  or  other 
war  materials  for  use  by  Germany. 

The  domestic  manufacturer*  often  have 
contended  that  the  wagea  paid  to  skilled 
labor  Is  practically  the  cost  of  a  watch  move- 
ment. Cost  of  the  raw  material  In  a  watch 
movement  Is  negligible.  The  benefits  and 
advantages  to  us  In  keeping  highly  skUled 
Swiss  workers  employed  In  making  watches 
for  our  use  rather  than  producing  needed 
war  materials  for  Germany  are  so  obvious  as 
to  need  no  comment.  WhUe  they  are  work- 
ing for  us  they  are  not  working  for  our  ene- 
mies. Importatlona  from  Switzerland  help 
meet  Americas  present  need  for  watches, 
which  American  manufacturers  cannot  now 

supply. 

There  Is  no  stock  pile  of  Swiss-made 
watches  In  the  United  SUtes  We  have 
alX)Ut  20,000  retail  stores  dealing  in  watches, 
and  not  one  has  an  adequate  supply  of 
watches.  American-made  watches  are  In 
great  demand  but  unobtainable,  and  this  ac- 
cumulated demand  for  American-made 
watches  will  be  stronger  than  ever;  after 
the  war  domestic  manufacturers  will  have 
to  use  all  their  facilities  to  supply  that 
demand. 

Competition    from   Swiss   watch    importa- 
tions did  not  reduce  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can  watch   factories      It  was  more   than   20 
years  ago  that  we  had   60  American  watch 
manufacturers.     Every    one    of    them    mak- 
ing Jeweled  watches,  and  many  of  them  mak- 
ing nonjeweled  watches,  imported  many  of 
their  parts  and  much  of  their  machinery  from 
Switzerland.     Few    watches    were    imported 
Irom    Switzerland    during    the    years    when 
most  of  the  American  factories  went  out  of 
business.     Competition  amongst  themselves, 
lack  of  capital,  lack  of  quality,  failure  to  keep 
ibreast    of   style   changes,   business   failures, 
and  mergers  caused  the  reduction  in  num- 
ber of  American  manufacturers.    Those  same 
factors  are  found  in  the  histories  of  other 
Industrie*  In  the  United  Btat«8,  such  as  the 
automobile    industry    for    Instance.      Forty 
years  ago    more  than  100  firms  were  making 
automoblie*.    Today  there  are  only  6  major 
auto.ncblle  manufacturers.    In  the  wetch  In- 
dustry three  of  the  original  manufacftirers 
of  Jeweled   watches  remain  In  business  to- 
day     In  addition,  at  least  10  of  the  manu- 
facturer!-   of    domestic    nonjeweled    watches 
still  are   in   business      The  three  manufac- 
turers of  Jeweled  watches  are  now  under  In- 
dictment by  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Meantime,  new  Jeweled-watch  manufactur- 
ers have  sprung  up  In  America  and  tcday 
•^    they  all  stlU  face  the  same  competitive  dlffl- 
^cultles  which  In  the  past  forced  the  concen- 
tration In  the  Industry. 

The  policy  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment The  pnxluctlon  of  watch  move- 
ments and  watches  Is  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  Switzerland.  Naturally.  Swit- 
zerland IB  seeking  an  ouUet  for  this  produc- 
tion We  should  take  It,  not  let  It  go  to 
Germany  The  SUte  Department  entered 
into  this  trade  agreement  because  It  Is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States.  Its  work 
should  not  be  tmdone. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Amesican  Watch  AfisruBi.nw 

Association, 
By  RoLANp  GsEXi.,  President. 


Mittonri  RiTer  Flooili  and  Fe<leral 
Progranu  for  Their  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission previously  granted,  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Eight- 
State  Committee  on  Missouri  River 
Problems,  held  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  May  21. 
embodying  the  remarks  of  Col.  Lewis  A. 
Pick  division  engineer,  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  remarks  of 
Colonel  Pick  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  current  flood  problems 
and  especially  those  who  represent  dis- 
tricts in  the  watersheds  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Rivers: 

Fbidat  An«a»ooM  SxssioM.  Mat  21,  1943 
After  showing  of  Mr.  Towl's  pictures,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1 .55  o'clock  by 
the  temporary  chairman. 

Chairman  Wazdik.  This  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record,  and  we  thank  Mr.  Towl 
for  these  most  Interesting  pictures.  I  am 
sure  you  wotild  like  the  new  chairman  to  take 
over  at  this  time.  Gov.  M.  Q  Sharpe,  of  South 
Dakota. 

Chairman-elect  Sharpi.  The  next  order  of 
business  Is  Item  No.   1   under  No.  7,  which 
Is  a  discussion  by  Colonel  Pick  of  Federal 
plans  and  programs  for  the  Missouri  River 
watershed.    Colonel  Pick  has  done  and  Is  do- 
ing a  large  amount  of  useful  and  valuable 
work  along  the  Missouri  River,  In  addition 
to  a  lot  of  other  duties  which   the  colonel 
has.    I  have  had  the  pleastire  of  conferring 
with  him.  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Colonel  Pick. 
FiDEKAL  Flams  and  Pbogeams  ro»  thi  Mia- 
•ouBi  Rivn  Watsbshko 
(Col.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  Omaha.  Nebr.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
and  guesU.  I  fear  you  may  be  disappointed 
with  what  I  have  to  tell  you.    I  regret  that, 
due  to  various  circumstances,  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  a  complete  or  final  outline  of  pend- 
ing plans  for  the  Mlssotirt  River  watershed. 
I  asstire  you.  however,  that  notwithstanding 
the  war.  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Is  not  being 
neglected  In  our  planning.     You   have  seen 
recent   evlderures  of   floods  In   the   Missouri 
Valley.     Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
needs  for  flood  control  In  the  middle  Mis- 
souri.    If  you   have  read  your  paper  today 
you  will  note  that  there  Is  need  for  flood  con- 
trol in  the  lower  Missouri. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  report  which  I  have 
Just  received  and  which  wUl  emphasize  this 
point: 

"RaUroads:  M-K-T  overtopped  at  Cul  de 
Sac  5:00  p.  m.  yesterday.  Pour  to  six  feet  of 
water  at  Mokane.  Burlington.— No  service 
between  ILanaas  City  and  Parsons;  flooded 
Just  north  of  Machens  below  St.  Charles; 
using  the  Wabash  between  Mexico  and  St. 
Louis.  Alton.— No  through  passenger  ser- 
vice between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Lotiis; 
flooded  out  at  Machens;  using  Wabash  be- 
tween Mexico  and  8t.  Louis.  Missouri  Pa- 
cific — Getting  throtigh  aU  right  on  high  line 
through  Sedalia;  all  trains  a  to  3  hours  late. 
Rock  Island— Under  water  at  Chesterfield; 
using  Missouri  Pacific  tracks." 


In  addition,  ntimerous  highways  are 
flooded.  All  the  levees  which  have  been  pro- 
vided up  to  this  time  below  the  nK>utb  of  the 
Osage  River  have  been  overtofqjed  except  in 
a  few  isolated  places  where,  through  the  ef- 
forts at  thousands  of  men  working  day  and 
night,  they  are  sUU  being  held. 

The  crest  will  not  reach  St.  Charles  until 
Saturday  or  Sunday.  The  ClvU  Air  PaUol 
Airport  near  St.  Charles.  Mo.,  is  In  danger  of 
going  under  water.  Industrial  planU  in  St. 
Charles  must  be  guarded  against  InundaUon. 
The  Union  Electric  Co.'s  transformer  sys- 
tem la  likely  to  go  out  of  service  unless 
adequate  protection  Is  provided.  The  city 
water  supply  must  be  protected  unUl  the 
crest  passes.  The  dty  and  county  water 
supply  intakes  for  St.  Louis  above  St.  Charles 
will  be  Jeopardized  unless  they  receive  con- 
tinuous protection.  These  and  about  eight 
mUes  of  levees  are  aU  that  have  been  left 
unflooded  in  the  flood  plain  in  the  lower  140 
miles  of  the  Missouri  River. 

WATKK  OVm  LOCAL  LCVKES 

Except  at  the  Kansas  atys,  and  at  certain 
military  airfields  such  as  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans..  the  only  flood 
protection  in  existence  along  the  Missouri 
River  at  this  time  Is  a  system  of  agricultural 
levees,  which  do  not  provide  protection  against 
floods  like  we  have  seen  this  year  These  ag- 
rlcuirural  k-vees  have  all  been  construct«l 
and  financed  by  the  local  landowners.  At 
the  Kansaf;  Citys  some  work  has  been  done 
on  a  local  flood-protection  project  at  Federal 
expense,  but  further  construction  has  been 
halted  on  account  of  the  war. 

The  Missouri  River  is  an  Interestlag  stream. 
No  flood  which  has  occtirred  has  produced 
maximum  flood  heights  In  all  its  reaches. 
The  major  flood  at  Omaha  this  spring  did 
not  produce  any  real  flooding  at  Kansas  City 
and  beyond.  The  big  flood  which  Is  occur- 
ring now  m  the  lower  river  at  this  time  did 
not  pass  Kansas  Oty.  Most  of  It  Is  coming 
out  of  the  Osage  River,  which  is  discharging 
more  water  now  than  the  Missouri  did  at 
Omaha  at  the  peak  during  the  AprU  flood. 

It  is,  of  course,  physlcaUy  possible  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  such  floods.  How- 
ever. It  will  require  comprehensive  thinking 
as  well  as  comprehensive  planning,  not  only 
by  this  committee  but  every  other  group  that 
U  interested  In  this  great  problem,  if  proper 
flood  protection  Is  provided  for  this  great 
river.  The  problem  of  floodwater  from  the 
Missouri  Is  not  ended  when  It  passes  out  at 
the  mouth;  It  has  In  the  past  and  U  again 
taking  Its  toll  below  St.  LouU.  Control  of 
the  water  of  the  Missouri  River  will  not  only 
solve  a  serious  problem  In  the  Missouri  River 
Valley,  but  will  be  a  most  important  contri- 
bution toward  the  elimination  of  destructive 
floods  on  the  Mississippi. 

FLOODS   OWLT    OVT  PBOE1.EM 

Flood  protection  Is  one  problem  that  mu5t 
be  solved  In  the  development  of  this  valley. 
However,  that  U  only  one  phase  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  development,  as  was  so  ably 
explained  this  morning  by  Governor  Sharpe 
and  Mr.  Warden.  Governor  Sharpe  says  he 
advocates  multiple- purpose  projects.  1  want 
to  add  that  we  who  have  been  dealing  with 
these  prolJlems  for  many  years  are  also  con- 
vinced that  consideration  of  multiple-pur- 
pose project*  is  inevitable  if  the  maximum 
use  of  the  water  of  so  large  a  stream  as  the 
Misacvirl  is  to  be  realized. 

We  know  it  Is  posalble  to  develop  thi*  river, 
and  I  might  say  a  great  deal  has  already 
been  done  in  that  direction,  especially  in 
connection  with  navigaUon.  Now  the  river 
la  ready  for  further  improvement. 

It  was  pointed  out  this  mornix^  that  dur- 
ing erne  major  flood  the  river  was  ahortened 
in   one  reach   about  40  percent  by  cut-oCe 
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And  smashed  a  machine-gun  nest. 


the  Appendix  of  the  Recom  an  arUcle 


were  "not  teougbt  Into  •xiatenee  In  a  day." 
He   oolnted  out  that  perbam  "tht   sureat 
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Throughout  the  agps,  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion cf  river  Improvement  works,  the  Mis- 
souri River  changed  Its  course  at  will.  How- 
ever, from  Sloux  City.  Iowa  (the  upstream 
limit  of  the  existing  6-foot  navigation  proj- 
ect) to  the  mouth  no  cutoffs  occurred  during 
this  flood.  Why?  Because  of  the  Improve- 
ment worlcs  which  have  been  Installed  in  the 
^Ivcr  to  stabilize  the  channel,  v.-hlch  many  of 
you  can  take  pride  In  as  having  advocated 
and  worked  for. 

S'abillzlng  the  channel  was  the  logical 
first  .stpp  in  a  comprehrns.vc  plan  cf  devclcp- 
ment  of  a  r;ver  having  the  characteristics  cf 
thf  Missouri. 

It  has  been  deflnltely  proved  that  the  river 
has  been  pegged  down  from  Sloux  C;ty  to 
the  mouth.  But  why  Is  It  necessary  to  peg 
the  river  down''  Because  you  must  have 
more  stable  banks  than  the  river  has  been 
able  to  build  of  its  own  accord,  If  you  expect 
to  deny  It  the  natural  flood  plain  which  It 
has  leserved  Only  then  will  It  be  p^tsible 
to  build  barriers  along  the  river  which  will 
stand  and  prevent  the  river  from  going  back 
Into  these  natural  reservoirs. 

The  river  is  here.  A  long  reach  has  been 
pegged  down  Where  it  has  been  pegged.  It 
win  be  posslt)le  to  build  barriers  to  prevent 
It  from  getting  out  of  a  floodway  which  we 
should  provide.  When  that  is  done,  we  neid 
not  worry  to  much  ab(,ut  the  flood  waters, 
because  we  can  control  them.  Flocd  control 
will  be  another  step  forward  in  developing 
agriculture  In  the  Mlsf-ourl  River  valley, 
where  the  fertility  of  tne  lands  Is  among  the 
liighcst  in  the  world. 

rtOODS  CAN  BE  REDUCKD  .\ND  USED 

However,  as  with  navigation,  flccxl  control 
Is  but  another  step  In  full  di^volopment  cf 
the  water  resources  of  the  basin,  so  we  must 
consider  ether  water  uyes  in  connection  with 
flood  control.  If  we  do  not  allow  these  flocd 
water."!  to  come  down  in  one  bl;^  wave,  we  shall 
not  need  to  have  barriers  quite  .so  high  nor 
so  e:<pcnslve  If  we  could  store  excess  water 
In  the  upper  reaches  and  let  it  out  gradually, 
we  would  net  need  as  much  p.-ctectlon  In  the 
lower  river,  and  at  the  same  time  when  th-? 
water  Is  released  we  could  use  It  for  other 
purposes 

There  has  already  been  a  beginning  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  valley  toward  a  pl.in  of 
ultimate  development.  Congress  has  already 
authorized  a  project  conpl.^ting  of  reservt)lrs 
In  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  three  cf 
which  would  reduce  the  major  flood  crest  at 
Kansas  City  about  3  feet.  These  three  and 
the  other  six.  supplemented  bv  a  system  of 
levees,  would  take  care  of  all  but  a  most 
extraordinary  flood  on  the  lower  river.  In  the 
section  of  the  river  from  Sioux  City  to  Kansas 
City.  It  would  not  appear  economical  or  prac- 
tical to  bui'd  reservoirs. 

Major  floods  above  Kansas  City  are  gen- 
erally caiisfd  by  spring  run-off  from  sn(;w 
and  ice  In  the  upper  river  above  Sioux  City. 
Therefore.  If  we  are  to  stop  these  floods  from 
Sioux  City  to  Kansas  City,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  provide  more  storage  above  Sloux 
City. 

RESULTS   FKOM    FORT    PECK 

A  start  has  been  made  In  that  direction  by 
the  building  of  the  Fort  Peck  Dam,  which 
this  year  reduced  the  stage  of  the  flocd  In 
Omaha  by  more  than  2  feet.  Instead  of  the 
flood  being  22  45  at  Omaha,  It  would  have 
been  24  45  or  greater.  If  I  were  to  hazard  a 
guess,  I  would  say  that  with  a  stage  of  24  5 
It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  have  pre- 
vented Council  Bluffs  from  being  flooded 
with  probably  greater  da«iage  than  that 
which  occurred  at  East  Omaha. 

The  Fort  Peck  Dam  was  built  primarily 
us  an  aid  to  navigation.  However.  It  Is  op- 
erated so  as  to  store  floodwaters  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  for  release  dur- 
ing the  dry  low-water  season  later.    It  thus 


serves  as  a  flood-control  structure  also.  We 
have  also  a  dam  partially  constructed  in  Kan- 
sas to  protect  the  lower  river.  We  have  others 
ready  for  construction  when  funds  are  made 
available. 

That  is  why  I  say  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
work  done  on  this  river,  and  there  Ls  a  lot  of 
background  left  on  which  we  can  build.  How- 
ever, up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  seen 
fit  to  say,  "I  shall  work  out  a  plan  which 
wifl  provide  everything  that  is  needed  for  the 
maximum  or  complete  development  of  this 
valley." 

WORKING    ON    CONGRESSIONAL    RESOLfTlONS 

I  came  out  here  a  year  ago  and  found  a 
number  of  congressional  resolutions  for 
studies  on  the  river — one  study  was  In  the 
South  Dakota  area  and  one  In  the  North 
Dakota  area.  I  Immediately  started  to  work 
last  June  on  the  resolutions  for  which  I  am 
directly  responsible  The  preliminary  draft 
of  one  of  these  itports  would  have  been  ready 
May  15  had  it  not  been  for  the  big  flood  this 
spring.  I  did  not  consider  It  proper  to  sub- 
mit the  report  to  Congress  without  Including 
a  consideration  of  the  1943  flood — a  flood 
which  might  have  been  greater  than  the  1081 
flood  Therefore,  the  report  will  now  nec- 
essarily be  delayed  a  while  longer. 

The  resolution  covering  the  area  In  North 
Dakota  crncerns  not  only  this  watershed,  but 
the  watershed  of  the  streams  to  the  east  of 
the  Missouri,  some  of  which  drain  into  the 
Red  River  of  the  North.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  Investigation  deals  with  two  water- 
sheds, the  Chief  of  Engineers  saw  Dt  to  cre- 
ate a  special  board  of  officers  to  make  the 
report.  Col.  Malcolm  Elliott,  division  engi- 
neer of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  division, 
l.s  chairman  of  the  bimrd,  and  he  Is  witii  us 
today.  The  other  member  is  a  civilian,  Mr. 
W  'I  McAlpine.  chief  engineer  In  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Washington. 

We  hope  to  complete  this  report  by  early 
fall.  In  this  connection  ycu  must  remember 
that  we  are  deeply  involved  with  work  whirh 
is  essential  and  vital  to  the  war  effort.  We 
are,  therefore,  limited  as  to  the  personnel 
which  we  can  assign  to  work  on  the  prepara- 
tion cf  the  necessary  field  data  and  the  prep- 
aration of  these  reports.  However,  we  will 
have  that  report  ready  for  the  consideration 
of  Cong;ress  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

It  was  pointed  out  during  the  morning  ses- 
sion that  It  was  thought  highly  desirable  and 
necessary  that  such  reports  receive  the  coor- 
dination of  other  governmental  agencies  con- 
cerned I  want  to  a.ssure  you  now  that  on 
every  report  which  is  prepared  by  the  Army 
Engineers  we  obtain  the  coordination  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  all  other  Interested  govern- 
mental agencies.  That  will  be  done  on  these 
two  reports. 

When  the  two  reports  have  been  completed 
what  will  we  have?  I  .•should  like  to  be  able 
to  explain  to  you  In  detail  what  we  have  done 
and  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
results  we  expect  to  accomplish.  To  do  so 
now,  however,  I  fear  would  be  premature. 

I  will  say  this:  "If  It  is  feasible,  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  to  construct  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects  which  will  provide  fof 
the  use  of  all  water  which  comes  down  the 
Missouri,  our  reports  will  outline  such  a 
plan." 

VISIONS    A   COMPREHENSIVE    PLAN 

I  have  another  report  which  I  must  prepare 
immediately.  At  the  hearings  before  the 
Flood  Control  Committee  in  Washington  the 
other  day.  It  was  pointed  out  that  we  needed 
additional  authority  to  study  the  flood  situa- 
tion from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  A  resolution  containing  such 
authority  has  been  adopted.  As  scon  as  I  am 
authorized  to  commence  the  study  I  propose 
to  prepare  the  report  Just  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


These  three  reports,  tying  In  all  previously 
authorized  projects  in  the  valley.  I  believe, 
will  present  a  comprehensive  plan  of  develop- 
ment for  the  Missouri  River  Valley  that  every 
Interested  group  of  people  can  support  whole- 
heartedly. 

It  will  consider  the  needs  for  water  for 
Irrigating  large  blocks  of  land. 

It  will  consider  the  de^■elopment  of  power^ 
certainly  enough  to  pump  water  for  irriga- 
tion. 

It  will  consider  our  flood-control  problem 
on  the  Missouri  River. 

It  will  con.slder  the  needs  of  navigation. 

It  will  also  consider  other  activities,  such 
as  recreation,  wildlife  refuges,  and  numerous 
other  activities  which  should  be  included  in 
such  developments.  We  propose  to  take  Into 
consideration  all  factors  involved  In  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  water  utilization. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  repairing  the  levees 
from  Sloux  City  to  Kansas  City  that  were 
breached  during  the  recent  flood  We  hope 
to  have  them  all  repaired  before  any  high 
water  can  come  In  June.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible we  plan  to  start  the  work  of  repairing 
the  levees  t)elow  Kansas  City  that  are  now 
being  breached  and  overtopped  Whether  It 
will  be  too  late  for  them  to  grow  crops  Ihla 
year  I  cannot  say.  However,  we  will  do 
everythln,;  In  our  power  to  put  those  people 
back  on  the  land,  and  to  keep  further  n.-^es 
later  in  the  season  from  Inundating  the 
crops  they  have  been  able  to  plant  and  ^et 
started 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  committee  today  I  as.sure 
you  we  are  striving  to  develop  a  plan  which 
will  merit  your  wholehearted  support.  (Ap- 
plause I 

Chairman  Sharpe  Thank  you.  Colonel  Pick 
1  am  sure  your  informative  talk  has  confirmed 
what  we  already  knew,  and  that  is  practically 
all  of  the  a.^encies  cf  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  giving  our  project  a  lot  of  grxxl 
support.  As  I  told  you  this  morning,  I  think 
the  genesis  of  this  committee  was  In  the 
work  of  Mr.  Eiwood  In  callinR  the  meeting 
at  Bismarck,  .•■o  we  owe  something  to  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board. 


Question  for  Amencani 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATE3 

V/cdncsday,  June  2  (IcQislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Pre.qdent.  I  a.«;k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem  en- 
titled •'Question  for  Americans"  by  R.  L. 
NichoLson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ql'estions  roR  Americans 

A    WAR    V.'ORKER    ASKS    IT— WHAT    CAW    TOU 

answer:" 
(By  R.  L.  Nicholson) 
What  did  you  do  for  freedom   today? 
A  marine  on  Guadalcanal. 
Through  a  hail  of  lead  and  Jungle  hell, 
Crept  out  to  a  wounded  pal; 
And  he  dragged  him  back  through  the  slim* 

and  muck. 
Then,  with  never  a  thought  cf  re.st. 
Back  over  that  deadly  route  he  went 


And  Bmftshed  •  machine-gun  nest. 
It  wasn't  much  fun — the  bullets— the  mud — 
H«  m«y  have  been  acared.  but  he  hid  It; 
He  only  knew  of  a  Job  to  do 
And  he  didn't  quibble,  he  did  It. 
What  did  you  do  for  freedom  todayt 
"All  that  you  could."    Think  well — 
One-millionth  as  much  as  that  leatherneck 

did? 
—They  burled  the  boy  where  he  fell. 

What  did  you  do  for  freedom  today? 

A  gob  on  a  rubber  raft 

Drained  the  last  wet  drop  from  bis  water  flask 

Then  threw  It  away  and  laughed. 

For  18  days  on  an  endleas  sea 

In  a  torment  of  pain  be  lay; 

Drenched  and  chilled  to  the  bone  at  night. 

And  biirned  to  a  crisp  by  day. 

He  wanted  to  live,  but  he  knew  In  his  heart 

That  the  odds  were  a  thousand  to  one; 

But  he   drifted  and  hoped,  consoled  by   a 
prayer, 

And  the  thought  of  a  Job  well  done. 

What  did  you  do  for  freedom  today? 

"All  that  you  could,"  you  declare. 

But  when  you  say  It,  remember  the  gob 

Who  died  on  the  raft  out  there. 

What  did  you  do  for  freedom  today? 

Nine  lads  In  a  B-17 

Ran  Into  a  flock  of  MeaserBchmltts 

And  died  In  their  wrecked  machine. 

Oh,  they  didn't  do  bad  with  what  they  had, 

But  they  flew  through  hell  to  do  It; 

They  had  smashed  Berlin  and  a  dozen  "one- 
ten's." 

But  their  number  was  up  and  they  knew  u. 

They  were  full  of  holes,  with  no  controls. 

And  their  ship  was  a  comet  of  flame; 

But  they  stuck  to  their  guns  and  the  useless 
stick 

And  battled  on  Just  the  same. 

What  did  you  do  for  freedom  today? 
'AH  that  you  could."    O.  K.; 
But  If  thoee  nine  Ixiys  in  the  B-17 
Were  to  ask  you.  what  would  you  say? 

What  did  you  do  for  freedom  today? 

I  think  they've  a  right  to  ask. 

Yourt  In  thU  fight  Just  as  much  as  they. 

And  with  Jtist  as  ImporUnt  a  task. 

Were  you  at  your  desk,  or  bench,  or  presa. 

And  at  work  at  the  starting  bell? 

Did  every  minute  of  this  day  coiuit? 

And  the  Job — did  you  do  it  well? 

Did  you  buy  a  bond  or  a  stamp  today? 

Or  collect  any  scrap  for  the  pile? 

Did  you  save  your  grease  or  throw  it  away? 

Did  you  drive  Just  an  extra  mile? 

Have  you  been  down  to  the  Red  Cross  bank 

And  given  a  pint  of  your  blood? 

Did  you  send  that  V-maU  letter  today? 

Did  you  hoard  any  rationed  food? 

Before  you  begin  to  complain  and  gripe 

That  life  is  all  work  and  no  fun— 

WovUd  you  trade  your  dinner  for  ration  K? 

Or  your  overtime  pay  for  a  gtm? 

Just  stop  every  once  in  a  while  today 

VVhen  your  lot  seems  hard  and  lean, 

And  think  of  a  gob,  and  a  leatherneck. 

And  nine  boys  In  a  B-17. 


Drift  Policy  Ri»ks  Loii  of  Petco 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or  sciMimoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  2  {legislative  day  of 

Monday,  May  24).  1943 
Mr.     BALL.     Bir.    Preaident.    I    »8k 
unanimoua  conseat  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkom  an  article 
entitled  '•Drift  Policy  Risks  Loss  of 
Peace"  written  by  David  Lawrence  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  1, 1943,  commenting  on  the 
dangers  to  peace  in  the  present  drift 
policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dairr  Polict  Risx«  Loss  or  Pkacs — Unitb) 

Statu  SoaasHDa  or  Wabtimx  LcvsaACS  on 

Allos  Seen 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Judging  by  the  pronouncements  of  our  own 
spokesmen,  America  seems  to  be  engaged  al- 
ready in  "loalng  the  peace." 

Gradually  the  leverage  which  can  be  exer- 
cised on  Alllea  only  during  a  war  la  being  «ur- 
rendered,  and  the  American  Government 
evidently  content  to  let  the  basic  Issues  of 
organlelng  the  world  for  peace  drift  untU  after 
hoctUitles  have  ceased. 

No  commitments  and  no  agreemenU  bind- 
ing on  the  Alllaa— known  as  the  United  Na- 
tions—are apparently  to  be  entered  into  but  a 
sort  of  groping  or  evolutionary  process  U  to 
aet  in  after  the  armistice  so  that  conceivably 
five  to  ten  years  thereafter  the  question  of  a 
world  organliatlon  to  preserve  peace  is  to  be 
finally  resolved. 

This  does  not  flt  In  with  the  lee^ms  of 
experience  In  World  War  No.  1.  When  hoe-  1 
tmtles  had  ended  and  there  was  no  ton«« 
need  for  the  money  or  the  manpower  erf  the 
United  BUtes.  there  was  a  different  attitude 
on  the  part  at  the  Tlctors-Oreat  Britain. 
Prance,  and  Italy. 

■BCBZT    TKKATIES    COm    TTP 

The  fourteen  points  on  which  the  armi- 
stice was  based  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
goal  rather  than  a  commitment,  and  soon 
President  Wilson  found  himself  up  against 
nokesmen  ft»  the  victorious  powers  who 
wanted  to  divide  the  apoUs  in  accordance  with 
•ecret  treaties.  And  what  could  Mr.  Wilson 
do?  The  war  was  over.  There  was  no  pres- 
■tire  he  could  exert  against  the  selflshness  of 
tbe  vlctora. 

It  is.  therefore,  surprising  to  read  that  the 
main  issues  at  the  kind  of  organl«atlon  that 
will  be  committed  to  keep  the  peace  are  to  be 
left  unsetUed  for  a  long  time.  Under  Secre- 
tary WeUes  at  the  BUte  Department  often 
has  ouUined  with  sUtesmanllke  vision  the 
basis  of  a  permanent  peace.  His  latest 
speech,  however,  seems  to  fit  in  now  with  the 
Churchlll-Booeevelt  ohlloeophy  of  regional 
understandings  and  SUoose  framework  of  na- 
tions for  the  after-the-war  era. 

"For  a  number  of  years,"  said  Mr.  Welles  In 
a  public  speech  Just  delivered,  "particularly 
m  Europe,  aortal  and  economic  conditions 
will  be  in  a  state  of  flux.  In  some  of  the  pres- 
ently Axis-occupied  countries  tbere  wlU  be 
political  inatabUlty.  Both  in  these  countries, 
as  weU  as  in  the  Axis  countries,  millions  will 
be  starving,  and  other  millions  must  be  re- 
patriated to  the  homes  from  which  they  have 
been  driven.  Throughout  the  world  there 
wlU  be  a  chaotic,  and  in  some  areas,  an 
anarchic  state  of  affairs. 

PBUOD  or  TSAirarnoN 
"During  this  period — and  no  one  can  to- 
day estimate  how  long  it  may  be — order  will 
have  to  be  maintained  by  those  at  the  United 
Nations  which  wUl  have  to  assume  theae  nec- 
essary ftmcUona.  It  is  during  that  transi- 
tion period,  aa  weU  as  during  the  remaining 
period  of  the  war.  that  the  opportunity  may 
presumably  be  afforded  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  undertake  the  more  specific  elabora- 
tion of  the  Uxm  at  totemational  organlsa- 
Uon  upon  which  they  may  Jointly  determine." 
Mr.  WeUes  then  drew  attention  to  the 
pan-Amerlcmn  agreemsnts.   which,   he    said. 


were  "niot  brought  Into  exlateoee  In  a  day." 
He  pointed  out  that  perhapa  •'the  aurest 
course  for  the  United  Nation*  to  pursue 
would  be  the  eonstruetion  of  an  Intcma- 
Uonal  arganlzatlon  by  the  same  method  of 

gradual  evolutkm."  

U  therefore,  the  pan-Amertean  "regional 
undeietandlng"  Is  to  bo  the  model,  then  In- 
deed. It  would  appear  that  the  Idea  of  an 
aawclatlon  of  nations  or  bobm  other  inter- 
national body,  pledged  solemnly  to  keep  the 
peace,  la  not  to  be  set  up  after  thla  vrar  la 
ovw  but  that  sometime  In  the  distant  fu- 
ture there  WlU  be  a  vague  evtrfutton  toward 
that  end. 

r^j^BUNe  AfraoACH 
There  Is  something  pu«Bllng  about  this  ap- 
proach. Is  it  poartble  that  disorder  In  some 
of  the  -presently  Axls-occivled  oountrlM" 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  opporttinlty  of 
Great  Britain.  Russia,  the  United  States  ^d 
China  to  get  together  and  commit  themaelves, 
along  with  the  other  ootmtrles  of  the  world 
which  are  not  In  disorder? 

If  there  is  to  be,  as  Mr.  Welles  hopes,  a 
"combination  of  armed  foreaa  made  avail- 
able by  the  powers  which  are  prepared  to  do 
so,  which  may  be  used  regkmallj  or  on  a 
broader  scale,"  scant  opportxmlty  for  such 
an  understanding  wiU  be  affected  when  the 
war  is  over  and  armlea  have  been  demoblllaed 
and  America  has  again  given  her  men  and 
resources  in  a  "war  to  end  war." 


First  TlttiVt  First 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAuroun* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREBKHTAllVBtt 

Thursday.  May  12.  1943 
Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  f oUowing  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  for  Sunday.  May  9, 
seems  to  me  contains  wise  counsel  so  far 
ajB  the  action  of  Congress  with  regard  to 
labor  legislation  is  concerned: 
nasT  THxivcs  nxsr 
John  L.  LewU"  coal  strike  has  mad*  Con- 
gress realize  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
the  need  for  leglslaUon  to  curb  abusee  o^ 
the  enormous  powers  now  In  the  bands  of 
organised  labor.    Many  Congressmen  believe, 
moreover,  that  with  the  threat  of  another 
strike  at  the  end  of  the  preeent  tnioe  hang- 
ing over  the  mlnea,  the  administration  wUI 
be  incUned  to  favor  labor  leglriatlnn  for  the 
fliat  time   in  several  years.    So  there   U   a 
clamor  In  the  House  for  eonalderatlon  of  <*1 
labor  bills  some  of  which  have  been  gathering 
dust   since   the   early  days   of   the   previous 
Congress.    That  Is  scarcely  a  hopeful  outlook 
80  f ar  as  meeting  the  present  emergency  is 
concerned. 

We  beUeve  that  the  preeent  Congreaa  may 
weU  deliberate  upon  ways  and  means  of  en- 
hanrtng  the  responsibUity  of  labor  unions. 
Ftor  example,  tmlons  owe  their  members  a 
eomidete  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of 
their  funds.  Just  as  oorporattons  owe  such 
an  accounting  to  their  stockholders.  As  a 
means  of  avoiding  corruption  and  of  prc>. 
tecting  the  poUtical  rights  of  the  individual. 
unions  should  also  be  'orbidden  to  spend 
the  dues  of  membere  In  the  form  of  political 
contributions.  In  short.  Oongreas  must 
some  day  get  around  to  enacting  a  code  of 
fair  conduct  for  unions,  as  it  has  steady 
done  for  employers.  And  that  day  should 
not  be  long  delayed. 


i„. 
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It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  however, 
to  Inject  this  Issue  into  consideration  of  the 
Connally  bill.  That  bill  U  very  limited  In 
scope.  It  Is  designed  to  meet  an  emergency. 
More  Important  than  any  of  Its  provlslonf 
touching  the  relationship  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  are  the  sections  dt-flnlng 
the  relations  between  the  Oovernment  and 
orgnnlz^-d  unions  when  lndustrl^«i  e««entlal 
to  th«  war  have  b«en  paralyz«d  by  strilu>s 
FrMldrnt  Il/io»>*velt  haw  pf/lnu-d  </ui  onre 
tntirm  Uiat  the  coal  mln*^r»  are  now  worktn( 
for  the  Oov«'rnme»)t  mnUm  aKam«i  the 
Oovernrnerii  or  Mj/,"l»»»t  the  nationnl  »«(«••  y 
simply  riitjiiof  h»-  f^<u-ri»t«-<1  'Hie  imm«-dliite 
ta»lc  b»-f"re  Coitnteim  Is  Vi  bu<  k  up  the  nd- 
niirii»traMon  In  dealing  with  thU  crimls  atid 
•very  move  for  lutyn  legmlstion  that  dr- 
trartn  from  this  oi»e  ohjeriivi*  runs  contrary 
to  thf  nutuhttl  interest  at  this  time  W« 
hope  thiit  the  H'/u»e  will  ronceiilriiie  lin 
elT(>ris  upon  improvctnetit  mid  eiiiictrrwnt  nt 
tin*  Connally  bill,  without  uilrrnpiing  to 
cure  itll  ribuHen  that  have  come  to  U^ht  at 
one  fell  swoop. 


The  National  Food  Situation 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  und?r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  Hon.  H.^RRis  Ellsworth.  Member  of 
CoHKress.  fourth  di.strict,  Oregon,  station 
KEX.  recorded  Wednesday.  May  19, 
broadcast  the  evening  of  May  22: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Be- 
fore I  embark  upon  a  dl.cus:ilon  of  the  na- 
tional food  situation,  which  is  my  principal 
topic  this  evening.  Just  a  few  wOrcis  abt  ut 
what  Cong'-ess  has  been  doing  this  week. 
For  the  third  time,  the  RepubUcan  Memlx^rs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  defeated 
Tue>=rlay  In  their  effort  to  pass  the  Ruml  plan. 
The  first  time  we  lost  by  17  votes,  the  second 
time  by  4  votes,  and  this  week,  on  the  fir=t 
roll  call  on  the  conference  report,  we  lost  by 
6  votes 

The  highlight  of  this  week,  of  course,  was 
the  appearance  of  Prime  Minister  Winston 
^  Churchill  When  a  famous  personage  ad- 
dresses the  Congress  in  Joint  session,  the 
meeting  l.s  held  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Chamt)er.  The  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Cabinet  gather  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  Visitors  are  permitted  In  the  gallery 
Bo  far  as  Its  capacity  will  permit  The  gal- 
lery only  seats  about  600.  Consequently  each 
Member  of  Coneress  Is  given  only  1  vis- 
itor's ticket,  and  there  Is  always  a  mad  scram- 
ble, beginning  a  week  ahead,  for  extra  tickets. 
I  know  from  experience  that  there  are  no 
extra  tickets,  so  a  great  many  people  are 
disappointed 

As  a  matter  of  fact  getting  a  seat  In  the 
gallery  Is  only  half  the  battle.  When  the 
President  or  Winston  Churchill  is  scheduled 
to  speak  In  the  Capitol  the  entire  area  is 
surrounded  by  police  and  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  men.  In  uniform  and  In  plain 
rlothes.  Each  entrance  Is  guarded  by  four 
or  five  offlcers,  and  numerous  officers  are  sta- 
;  tloned  In  all  the  halls  and  corridors  Hand- 
i}_  bags  and  bulging  pockets  are  in\estigated. 
and  brief  cases  are  not  permitted  Every  pos- 
sible precaution  la  taken,  and  your  ere*,  ejitials 
must  be  Just  right  if  you  gain  admittance 
tu  the  building  at  all. 


As  I  said  before,  however,  the  main  topic 
of  my  talk  this  evening  la  the  food  situation. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Food  Study  Committee,  and  am  In 
charge  of  the  •ubcommlttee  on  compilation 
of  reporU.  In  other  words.  I  am  In  the  for- 
tunate or  unfortunate  poaltton.  depending 
upon  how  you  wish  to  lonk  at  It.  of  having  all 
of  the  data  gathered  by  the  40  membera  of 
ihia  commltl««,  and  thtir  nine  aubcommU- 
leea,  pawi  through  my  hands  We  have  bren 
Working  only  a  little  mot*  than  a  month,  but 
th«  facta  that  hart  b*en  unco\ered  are 
enough  Ui  Indicate  rather  rlewrly  that  the 
fo<Kl  situation  in  this  ounlry  is  far  tnof« 
fti^rious  than  m<mt  ptiplf  Imagine 

A«  a  malU-r  <>t  fact,  It  waa  the  lark  of  con- 
NlNtetit  and  reliable  Infurrnation  on  the  sub' 
j<ct  of  food  and  f<x>d  •U|>ply  that  led  to  tha 
f(;rmatlon  of  the  committee  It  waa  dls- 
ff^ered  shortly  after  C<;ngre»B  convened  that 
r«'|>ort«  on  the  subject  from  varUHis  Ouvrrn- 
nuMit  agenciea  were  often  In  sharp  conflict 
We  liraid  Hiatementa  by  men  In  pjaltlons  of 
authority  that  the  food  sujiply  was  splendid, 
and  shortly  t.»ereafter  learned  from  men  of 
apparently  equal  authority  that  a  criuls  im- 
pended On  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
in  th'  House  of  Representatives,  the  leader- 
ship came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  fi>;ure8  and 
facts  presented  by  Oovernment  departments 
and  by  official  information  sources  could  not 
be  relied  upon.  It  was  recok^nized,  however, 
that  unless  dependable  facts  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  Congress  would  be  helpless  In 
doing  anything  toward  risjhtlng  the  situa- 
tion. Therefore,  the  Republican  Food  Study 
Committee  wa;5  appointed  and  went  to  work. 
I  should  point  out  that  this  committee  is 
not  a  committee  operating  at  Government 
expense  Its  activities  are  financed  by  the 
Republicans,  and  thus  far.  ra'her  largely 
by  the  members  themselves.  I  think  such  a 
ccmmlttec  should  be  an  official  congres,«lonal 
committee,  but  quite  obviously  che  adinln- 
istration  Members,  being  In  the  majority  In 
the  House,  would  not  agree  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  c<:)mmlttce  which  would  "dig  up 
the  dirt."  so  to  speak,  en  the  failures  of  the 
administration  to  stjlve  the  food  problem. 

Now  let  me  give  you  some  tacts,  selected 
more  or  less  at  randcm,  from  my  notes  on  the 
several  hearings  we  have  held  and  on  some 
of  the  investic;atlons  made  thus  far: 

Are  our  present  food  control  policies  pre- 
venting Inllatlun;  Figures  obtained  from  the 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  an  ori;anization 
of  undoubted  Integrity,  show  that.  In  the 
first  15  months  following  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  No  1.  the  rise  In  food  prices  was 
15  percent.  At  the  end  of  the  first  15  months 
following  Pearl  Harbor,  the  rise  In  food  prices 
has  been   18  percent 

Testimony  m  hearings  In  New  Yoik.  and 
In  Boston,  indicated  that  between  75  percent 
and  90  percent  of  all  poultry  sold  in  the  13 
northeastern  States  Is  going  through  black 
markets,  and  at  prices  generally  far  beyond 
the  18  percent  Increase  Just  mentioned. 

The  head  of  a  large  potato  marketing  con- 
cern told  us  3  weeks  ago,  that  he  was  quitting 
business—  that  not  a  single  carload  of  pota- 
toes for  normal  markets  was  available  on  the 
entire   Atlantic  coast. 

Small  grocery  stores  and  markets  are  clos- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  Large  poultry  mar- 
kets, both  In  New  York  and  in  Boston.  I  mean 
the  streets  and  sections  of  the  town  normally 
a  beehive  of  activity  In  the  poultry  trade. 
are  closed  up  and  vacant. 

A  man  conversant  with  the  livestock  and 
feed  situation  over  the  entire  Nation,  a  Mr. 
McConnell,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Feed  In- 
dustry Council,  and  who  quite  obviously  knew 
what  hi-"  was  talking  about,  stated  that,  en 
the  basis  of  animal  population  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  end  of  this  year  there  will  be  a  20- 
j)ercent  shortage  In  the  feed  requirements 
for  meat  animals. 

A  producer  of  baby  chicks  read  letters  to 
US  lu  Boston  from  his  customers.     They  rep- 


resent lar^e  produce's  of  poultry  and  are  can- 
celing their  orders  for  chicks,  declaring  that 
celling  prices  will  not  permit  them  to  produce 
poultry  for  market  at  existing  coats  of  pro- 
duction 

A  meat  dealer  In  Nrw  York  t^)ld  ua.  and 
rather  conclusively  proved  his  statement, 
that  str^rs  at  117  60  could  not  be  proceased 
and  made  ready  for  the  market  and  be  •<^ild 
at  22  cenla  p»r  p<;und  Conaequenlly.  he  i» 
quitting  and  liquidating  his  bu*ln«-M  and 
nam<-d  a  numbirr  c/f  others  doing  the  *am« 
thing 

Tha  egg  trade  has  been  C"mplet4<ly  6»- 
m'^rallT*-*!  ncrnrdMig  to  testimony  w«  henrd, 
due.  they  «uid  largely  to  the  fact  that  fegU- 
Ihtiorm  c«-iliiig«  and  grade*  wrre  estsbllshed 
by  proj>JK  In  the  OfTlcw  of  Price  Administra- 
tion wlio  do  not  know  the  egg  btislneaa  and 
who  apfjnrrnfly  would  take  no  counsel  frotn 
;)eople  who  do 

I  could  Ko  r.n  Inrtrflnltcly  citing  such  ex- 
amples, but  I  believe  thi')«e  given  are  enough 
to  Indicate  th.it  there  Is  a  great  deal  wrong 
with  our  handling  of  the  food  problem 

Obviously,  It  Is  easy  for  anyone,  or  for  a 
study  committee,  to  find  fault  and  criticize. 
That  Is  nf>t  our  objective  Our  committee 
of  40  members,  and  In  fact  1  think  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  In  Congre^s,  are  deter- 
m!ned  to  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
prevent   hunger  and  suffering 

We  believe  we  have  not  only  found  the 
principal  reason  for  the  chaos  in  the  food 
situation,  but  we  have  decided  on  a  meas- 
ure that  should.  If  enacted,  help  materially 
to  solve  the  problem. 

First,  the  cause  of  the  trouble:  We  have 
found  that  no  less  than  10  different  agencies 
of  the  Government  have  some  control  over 
food,  and  It  is  clear  that  these  agencies  are 
not  pulling  together 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  In 
charge  of  price  fixing  and  rationing. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  nego- 
tiates the  purchase  and  srde  of  crops  and 
finances  certain  adjustments. 

The  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has 
stocks  of  food  from  previous  purchases. 

The  Armv  is  mnking  large  purchases,  fre- 
quently ofTrnng  prices  considerably  above 
established  ceilings 

The  Navy  Is  purchasing  food  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that   of   the   Army 

The  liend-L^ase  Administration  Is  btiying 
fo-^d  through  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

The  War  Production  Board  has  definitely 
appeared  In  the  food  picture,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  and  control  of  farm 
machinery,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  certain 
stock  piles  from  time  to  time 

The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  has  certain 
policies  with  respect  to  both  buying  and 
selling  food  products 

The  War  Shipping  Administration,  through 
the  control  of  the  mcveinent  of  ships,  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  such  commodities  aa 
tugar  and  coffee 

The  Food  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  the  head  of 
Chester  Davi.s,  who  is  known  as  thp  Food 
Czar,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  production 
and  marketing  of  food 

Obvl(  u.cly.  also  certain  activities  of  the 
P.econstruction  Finance  Crporation.  the 
State  Department,  and  o'her  Gcvcrnmcnt 
departments,  have  some  direct  or  indirect 
contact  with  the  problem 

It  Is  quite  obvK  us  to  me.  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Fo<xl  Study  Committee,  that 
a  coordinated  and  efBcient  and  sensible 
handling  of  a  phase  of  our  war  effort  as  vital 
as  food  is  cannot  be  had  with  10  or  mere 
Ruthcrltles  of  Government  involved  in  'he 
picture  All  of  our  studies  and  hearing*  re- 
veal clearly  that  the  confusion  Is  directly 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
bosses. 
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Accordingly,  the  Food  Study  Committee 
has  developed  a  bill  which  waa  introduced  In 
tbe  House  this  week  by  Thomas  A  Jcnkims, 
of  Ohio,  Chairman  of  tbe  rood  Study  Com- 
mittee This  bill,  it  enftcted  Into  Uw,  would 
consolidate  under  one  beAd  In  tbe'Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculttire.  tbe  entire  control  ot 
food  from  production  to  consumption,  ln« 
eluding  War.  Navy,  and  lend-lesse  purchases. 
as  well  ••  c/^mtrol  over  the  Import  and  export 
of  t<M>a  This  bill,  we  tbtnk,  would  so  eon* 
s'llldste  snd  (cnc«'ntrste  tbe  authority  tt^tr 
UHt(\  aa  U)  mske  an  orderly  sdmintatrstum 

poMlble 

We  think  this  can  be  done  If  all  factors  are 
(rritraliieed  under  one  bead,  but  In  our  opin- 
ion n'Mhing  can  be  done  of  a  constructive 
nature  a<j  long  aa  the  conflicting  forces  now 
in  control  spend  half  their  time  In  battling 
one  another  and  In  writing  new  and  conflict- 
ing regulations 

Our  prrnent  system  Is  Wimpllcated  and  con- 
fuwd  More  than  00.000  employees  are  en- 
paged  In  the  administration  of  the  food  prob- 
lem now  In  the  First  World  War  the  food 
BdminiRtratlon  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hoover  never  had  more  than  3,000  employees, 
and  I  might  add  that  the  food  problems  of 
that  war  were  even  more  aerlous  than  those 
of  today 

As  secretary  of  the  Food  Study  Committee 
I  have  been  talking  about.  I  can  say  for  the 
committee  that  we  are  anxious  to  have  fac- 
tual reports  from  the  people  concerning  food. 
We  w.  uld  like  to  knew  how  the  consumer  is 
effected,  how  the  small  retailer  is  faring,  how 
the  farmer  is  t:etting  along  under  the  existing 
situation  and  we  would  like  to  have  sug- 
gestions for  Improving  matters  or  comment 
and  criticism  on  the  bill  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. We  are  anxious  above  everything  else 
to  clear  up  the  food  dilemma,  for  we  are  well 
aware  that  should  we  fail  to  do  this  there 
may  be  sericu'-  shortages  and  possibly  actual 
hunger  In  some  of  the  densely  populated  areas 
of  our  country  within  the  next  12  months. 

I  hope  I  have  not  painted  a  picture  that  is 
too  gloomy  1  feci  that  the  situation  can  be 
Improved,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  your 
Representatives  In  Congress  are  devoting 
serious  effort  to  that  end. 

Good  nl;:;ht. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mp.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  O'Donnell  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  June  2,  1943: 

CAPrrOL    STtTTT 

(By  John  O'Donnell) 

For  the  first  time  since  the  New  Deal  came 
to  Washington,  we  are  otjservlng  the  inter- 
esting spectacle  of  private  citizens  thumbing 
their  noses  at  a  White  House  plea  that  they 
please  step  up  and  receive  a  hand-out  of 
about  a  half  billion  cash  money  from  the 
Treasury— the  half  billion  being  only  an  Ini- 
tial pay-off  with  promises  of  more  to  come, 
several  billions  in  fact. 

The  cash  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
would  like  to  push  out  from  the  Treasury  and 
that  nobody  wants  to  touch  is  the  millions 
that  the  inner  group  in  the  Wh'te  House 
thinks  should  be  spent  by  way  of  a  subsidy  to 
the  meat  packers  and  processors  of  food  so 
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that  the  civilian  coet  of  eating  wUl  be  whit- 
tled down  by  •  gift  from  tbe  Nation's  pocket- 
book. 

So  far  AS  we've  been  able  to  discover,  only 
tbe  most  ardent  New  Dealers  and  tbe  inner- 
palace  guard  at  tbe  Wblte  Bouse  are  beblod 
tbe  preeeot  subsidy  plan. 

Tbe  present  ecberoe  isn't  tbe  Canadun  or 
tbe  Cnflish  plan  to  bold  down  tbe  oost  erf 
living 

Labor,  so  far  a«  Jobn  L.  Lewis  is  eon- 
eern«d— and  tt  came  Into  being  to  meet  bts 
demands  Utr  btgher  wage*— bae  curMd  tt 
a*  a  WblU  Mouse  Mipblstry 

Tbe  farmers  don't  want  it  and  ars  ftgbttng 
tt  on  Capitol  Mill. 

Cattlemen  and  meatpackers,  and  the 
spokesmen  for  cbain  stores  and  independenu, 
have  damned  It  out  of  hand,  insisting  that  it 
will  needle  up  the  black  market  transac- 
tions. 

Even  r  D  R  's  Food  AdmlnUtrator  Ches- 
ter Davis  opposes  the  plan  and  Federal  Loan 
Administrator  Jesse  Jones,  who  will  have  to 
put  up  the  cash  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  ahrugs  his  shoulders  and 
points  out  that  the  orders  come  from  the 
White  House — and  that's  that. 

Now.  the  theory  of  Chester  Davis  is  that 
this  payment  of  subsidies  to  hold  down  the 
price  level  nf  butter  and  meat,  for  example, 
will  encourage  the  consumption  of  these 
luxury  foods  and.  in  cold  fact,  decrease,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  demand,  the  total 
amount  of  food  in  the  American  and  lend- 
lease  breadbasket. 

By  holding  down  the  consumer  cost  of 
butter  by  Federal  subsidies  you  divert  milk 
to  this  product — and  thereby  cut  down  the 
amount  of  milk  available  for  milk  products 
of  greater  food  value. 

The  same  holds  true  for  meat,  according 
to  the  Davis  theory.  Seven  pounds  of  cereals 
are  necessary  to  produce  one  pound  of  meat 
on  the  hoof.  Cereals  require  little  farm 
labor,  but  beef  cattle  and  milk  cows  demand 
constant  care.  With  the  labor  supply 
dwindling  by  demands  of  the  armed  forces, 
why  not  feed  the  cereals  directly  to  the 
humans  instead  of  making  meat  available 
to  them  at  a  lower  cost? 

All  this,  of  course,  goes  back  to  the  "guns 
instead  of  butter"  argument  that  came  from 
Germany  before  '39.  and  the  ancient  doc- 
trine that  we  eat  too  much  anyway — 'digging 
our  graves  with  our  teeth." 

A  few  days  ago  the  spokesmen  for  the  meat 
dealers,  th"?  retail  stores,  the  Oflace  of  Price 
Administration,  and  Mr.  Money  Bags  Jesse 
Jcnes  sat  down  to  talk  over  this  payment  of 
subsidies  to  make  meat  cheaper  for  the 
housewife.  They  talked  with  their  hair 
down,  much  more  frankly  than  they  will  ever 
talk  in  the  publicity  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee hearing. 

Here  were  the  important  gentlemen  sit- 
ting around  a  Washington  table.  We  report 
their  observations. 

First  comes  incisive  Tom  Connor,  spokes- 
man for  the  meat  division  of  the  Great  A.  & 
P.  chain.    Barks  Connor  grimly: 

"This  subsidy  is  not  going  to  alter  the 
black  market  situation— not  one  iota  It 
won't  provide  more  meat  for  the  ration  cou- 
pons. Furthermore,  the  people  in  the  busi- 
ness who  know  the  situation  have  not  been 
consulted  about  this  subsidy  plan.  You 
know  its  already  been  worked  out  and  this 
meeting  is  so  much  eye-wash. 

"Enforce  the  laws  you  now  have  without 
creating  more  laws  and  more  confusion. 
Office  of  Price  Administration  is  not  enforc- 
ing Its  regulations  now  and  never  has. 

•Why  not  do  some  thinking  before  you  pass 
regulations,  not  after? 

"Everybody  in  the  Nation  Is  hoping  that 
the  morale  of  the  Germans  and  kalians  is 
crumbling,  but  we'd  better  be  Gcd-damned 
sure  that  our  morale  doesn't  crumble  before 
theirs.  And  If  this  continued  harassing  by 
Office  of  Price  Administration  continuea,  IX 


people  continue  to  be  shut  off  from  meet  by 
senaeleee  regulations  of  Ofllce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, if  tbe  armed  forces  continue 
to  be  unable  to  get  tbelr  needed  supply  of 
meat— «nd  tbat  sttuatioo  U  going  to  get  a  lot 
worse— <ntf  own  nsorale  will  crumble.  Tbls 
subsidy  is  just  prolonflng  tbe  agony  a  little 
lonffcr— tt  will  deflniuiy  increase  tbe  black 
market  becatise  tt  adds  to  tbe  buying  power  " 

Independent  Packer  O.  W,  Strrell  inter* 
)eeted: 

'Tbey  Utl  us  to  'bold  tbat  prtee  tine '  The 
only  ttne  'teat  is  belnf  beld  now  ts  tbe  Itne  of 
stickers," 

An  unldentlfUd  retailer  growled  out  "Wub 
you  could  bave  your  Administrator,  Premise 
Brown,  come  down  and  sweep  up  ttuise  reu 
eumps  that  customers  threw  on  tbe  flours  of 
our  stores  'ast  week." 

Swift  k  Co  's  Paul  Bmltb  then  went  into 
action : 

"If  you're  honestly  trying  to  roll  back  the 
cost  of  meet  to  ^he  consumer,  you  can  roll 
It  back  three  times  as  much  by  curbing  the 
black  market  and  honestly  enforcing  your 
own  regulations  as  you  can  by  this  subsidy 
that  only  creates  another  and  bigger  policing 
Job.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  personnel 
to  enforce  It?  What  about  the  fellows  right 
now  doing  business  on  the  black  market  and 
making  enormous  profits?  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  auditors  and  bookkceepcrs 
to  do  this  new  Job  when  we  haven't  got 
enough  as  it  is?" 

Office  of  Price  Administration's  spokesman, 
Charles  Elklngton,  then  delivered  the  White 
House  ukase: 

"This  subsidy  is  in  accordance  with  the 
national  policy  against  inflation.  Funhr- 
more.  it  comes  to  us  as  a  directive.  It  is  the 
President's  order.     Our  Job  Is  to  do  it" 

Then  came  the  final  words  from  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones.  It  was  a  blunt 
statement  that  the  subsidy  plan  was  "a  direc- 
tive from  the  President"  and,  whether  the 
group  present  "liked  it  or  not,  it  was  going 
into  effect." 

The  group  then  retorted  that,  this  b«?lr.g 
the  case,  they  wished  to  go  on  record  as  being 
unanimously  and  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
subsidy.  Cudahy's  Victor  Norton  ad*d  that 
tart  observation  that  "political  pressure  here 
In  Washington"  was  behind  the  black  market 
in  meajt  and  that  a  housecleanlng  he:e  in  the 
Capital  might  do  good 

"Pressure  frcm  politicians  has  caused  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  Issue  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  licenses  to  slaughter  cattle 
for  black  market  trading — as  Iohr  as  It  poea 
on  you  win  have  bigger  and  bigger  black 
markets." 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Louis  E. 
Miller 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  eloquent  Memorial  Day 
address  delivered  over  radio  station 
KMOX,  St.  Louis,  May  30,  1943.  by  my 
very  able  and  esteemed  colleague  from 
the  Eleventh  District  of  Missouri,  the 
Honorable  Louis  E.  Miller,  as  follows: 

The  rich  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  as  they 
came  over  the  eastern  hills  in  glory,  heralded 
the  beginning  of  a  beautiful  day  of  devotion — 
a  day  fresh  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and 
carpeted  wltb  nature's  noblest  green. 
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to  admit  their  mistakes  and  cling  to  their    I 


The  system  proposed  under  this  bill  can 
a   oHmirtictaraH   miicVi    mnre  pffectlvelv  and 


gram.    We  may  start  back  in  1941.  when 
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This  day  has  th«  dignity  and  tenderneaa  oT 
funeral  rltai  without  the  Mdneaa.  Thla  U  a 
day  not  only  for  the  de»d  whom  we  com- 
memor*t«.  but  for  the  imng  whom  we  would 
have  dedicate  themeeivea  anew  to  the  prln- 
cipleb  and  purpoees  of  true  democraqr — for 
democracy  la  America. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  loving  hanrtu  and 
hearla  have  united  In  doing  honor  to  the 
day,  which  belonga  to  the  heroic  dead  At 
one  time  thia  day  belonged  only  to  the  iiol- 
dler  dead — now  It  belongs  to  all  who  In  supeib 
•acrince  gave  their  lives  for  humanity 

Memories'  walls  are  carved  with  deeds  of 
daring  by  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  We  recall  the  forefathers  who 
blazed  the  way  and  In  whose  blood  a  nation 
was  born— and  In  whoae  spirit  It  has  been 
■ustained.  A  sublime  faith  In  the  efficacy 
o*  our  form  of  government,  untouched  by 
foreign  philosophies.  Is  the  safest  a.s.surance 
of  Its  future 

Service  to  ones  country  ultimately  recog- 
nizes no  rank  Death  gives  the  same  distinc- 
tion to  all.  Whether  In  battle  or  life  It  levels 
general  and  private  to  the  same  rank.  It 
embalms  all  with  the  oil  of  the  same  ultimate 
end  Death  Is  the  penance  and  penalty  that 
all  must  pay  upon  earth  But.  alas.  It  Is  the 
great  purifier.  Those  who  have  seen  the  ex- 
citement of  batUe  and  drunk  of  the  exulta- 
tion of  victory  have  returned  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  preaervatlou  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Ideala  for  which  It  has  stood. 

World  War  No.  1  bas  i>assed  and  now  World 
War  No  3  has  come  The  armies  of  the  first 
war  have  been  dubanded.  but  there  la  an- 
other army  which  no  PrealdenUal  order  could 
disband,  but  only  the  Supreme  Commander 
could  r«duce  the  ranka  of  thoee  who  can  an- 
swer the  roll  call  no  more.  They  have  al- 
ready pitched  their  tenta  upon  fame's  eter- 
nal camping  ground  and  their  deeds  live 
indelibly  In  the  memory  of  thow  who  loved 
them  Time  has  enriched  the  recollection 
of  thoee  days,  and  we  live  In  appreciation  of 
what  they  did  for  democracy. 

After  the  flrat  World  War.  no  one  ever 
dreamed  that  there  waa  the  bold  vision  to 
conceive,  or  the  Inaana  audacity  to  attempt 
to  execute  a  acheme  to  impoverish  and  en- 
■lave  countleaa  peoples,  much  less  a  world. 

Prom  what  clay  could  there  conne  a  mad- 
man who  would  exult  In  maae  murder  and 
make  aclenc*  the  ailent  accomplice  in  the 
•killed  and  speedy  destruction  of  Innocent 
peoples?  Tet  these  organised  forces  of  evil, 
disaster,  and  death  have  been  hurled  against 
the  structure  of  our  twentieth-century  ctvlU- 
Eatlon.  But  to  meet  and  destroy  these  agen- 
cies is  the  duty  of  the  Uvlng  and  the  privil- 
ege of  the  dead,  whom  we  have  honored 
today.  We  keep  communion  with  our  sacred 
dead  through  the  causes  for  which  thry  fight 
and  die.  Who.  but  the  craven  coward,  fears 
the  hldeoxia  face  of  war  when  the  cause  la 
Just?  We  may,  some  of  us.  touch  the  tragic 
depths  of  grief  only  to  rise  to  the  lofty  sum- 
mits of  glory  through  their  sacrlfloes  and 
noble  deeds.  We  cannot  count  war  a  waste 
and  ruin  when  we  are  forced  to  defend  our 
lives  and  possessions  against  the  stealthy  as- 
sault  of  an  International  assassin 

War  Is  a  definite  tragedy  when  It  strikes 
home  and  touches  the  heart  of  someone. 
When  a  loss  occurs  In  a  household,  kindly 
neighbors  oome  to  compensate  and  console 
for  the  grief  that  has  t>een  sustained.  Then 
It  Is  that  w«  befln  to  learn  something  about 
the  cost  of  democracy  In  terms  of  blood  and 
affection. 

Ttola  Nation  today  has  the  finest  lighting 
(orc«  that  ever  took  the  field.  It  has  a  Just 
cause  to  sustain.  It  has  the  heritage  of  a 
gr«at  people  to  preaenre.  What  an  inspiring 
spectacle  to  see  the  brave  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion, who  prefer  the  risks  and  the  dangers 
abroad  to  the  relative  safety  at  home.  They 
may  not  expreea  their  senUments  m  the 
slogans  of  a  statesman's  creed.  Ttoey  ask  for 
the  anyinua  momenis — they  seek  the  hazards 


without  the  sighs.  They  said  simply  to 
themselves — •It  is  better  to  go  In  a  common 
cause  in  the  companionship  of  ones  friends 
than  to  sUy  at  home  and  see  this  Govern - 
ment  destroyed  by  a  bloodthirsty  dictator  or 
poisoned  by  an  alien  phUoeophy." 

A  few  days  ago.  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  told  me  a  story  of  heroism  that 
touched  me  deeply 

In  Worcester,  Mass  .  there  stands  a  simple 
monument  to  the  memory  of  John  McOarty. 
He  was  Just  a  high-school  boy  before  he  en- 
h.sted  in  the  Navy.  WhUe  serving  on  a  light 
cruiser  It  was  torpedoed,  caualng  the  ship  to 
get  out  of  control  and  to  run  in  a  circle 
rendering  It  Impossible  for  the  crew  to  take 
to  the  lifeboats.  As  the  ship  began  to  sink 
and  the  danger  of  disaster  hung  like  a  pall, 
at  that  moment  young  McGarty  rushed  for- 
ward and  confronting  the  capUln  volun- 
teered to  go  tK'low  The  captain  reminded 
him  that  he  was  not  asking  for  volunteers 
McOarty  begged  to  be  permitted  to  volunte«r. 
As  he  drew  his  hood  over  head  and  disap- 
peared below  In  the  roaring  steam  of  the 
engine  room,  the  ship  slowly  came  to  a  stop 
The  crew  then  safely  took  to  the  lifeboats 
and  as  they  watched  from  a  distance  that 
ship  with  the  mortal  reniains  of  young  Mc- 
Oarty at  last  sink  out  of  aight— the  captain 
standing  with  his  cap  raised  toward  heaven, 
slowly  said  "Today.  Ood.  I  give  you  a  man  ' 

Do  we  really  appreciate  the  deeds  of  our 
youth?  Do  we  realize  that  In  this  great  ad- 
venture they  meet  and  defeat  our  foes  upon 
every  front?  Do  we  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  moment  and  gage  fully  what  U  going  on 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  upon  every  front 
of  the  world?  That,  regardless  of  time,  cli- 
mate or  space,  a  clvlllxation  is  being  saved 
and  freedom  Is  being  reborn,  not  only  for  us 
but  for  all  peoples  of  the  earth? 

There  Is  no  one  ansrwhere  who  wanu  this 
conflict  to  continue  1  second  longer  than  Is 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  fuU  defeat  of 
the  foe  Tet  It  could  end  years  and  months 
earlier  If  everyone  could  feel  the  thr-bblng 
heartbeats  of  those  who  eagerly  await  the  re- 
turn of  a  son  and  realise  that  to  win  we  must 
have  the  will  to  produce — the  will  to  sUy  on 
the  job — the  will  to  avoid  stoppage  In  work— 
the  will  to  avoid  paralyrlng  production,  re- 
gardless of  provocation  until  final  victory  Is 
won 

The  Axis  do  not  debate  hours,  wages,  or 
conditions — they  demand  servitude  or  offer 
the  alternative  of  the  firing  squad.  This  is 
not.  and  must  not.  be  the  American  method — 
because  we  recognise  that  there  are  patriots 
In  the  factory,  the  forest,  and  on  t^-e  farm, 
as  well  as  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

The  legion  of  the  living  who  will  come  back 
to  us  from  freedom's  front  will  forever  bind 
us  to  the  fields  of  glory  which  they  have  en- 
nobled and  enshrined  In  our  memories 

How  can  we  ever  forget  the  bravery  upon 
Batann  and  the  stalwart  courage  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Corregldor,  or  the  wonderful  epic 
of  gallantry  at  Wake,  or  the  Inspiring  defense 
of  the  sultry  Southwest  Pacific,  or  the  valiant 
victors  in  Africa? 

The  passion  of  gratitude  should  grow 
greater  with  each  passing  Memorial  Day 
As  we  face  the  consequences  of  this  vast 
struggle,  we  must  be  prepared  to  play  our 
part  manfully  in  and  following  the  great 
triumphs  that  lie  ahead.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  success  upon  the  field  of  battle 
brings  responslblllUes  to  the  Congress  and 
the  council  uble  which  shall  not  be  shirked. 
The  world  changes.  To  have  fought  and 
wen  and  then  to  feebly  forsake  our  pobts  of 
duty  and  responsibility  In  the  desperate  days 
ahead  Is  to  forfeit  our  claim  to  peace  in  this 
and  succeedmg  generations.  It  Is  worse — 
It  is  to  /orget  the  deeds  of  the  dead  and  to 
make  sacrifice  upon  the  field  of  honor  hol- 
low and  empty,  and  citizenship  Itself  a 
meaningless  mockery. 

The  world  has  Ijeen  saved  for  democracy- 
It  must  now  be  saved  by  democracy.     The 


power  to  plunge  the  world  Into  a  sea  of 
blood  and  tears  and  to  puU  down  the  pUlars 
of  clvilizatiiin  must  be  taken  forever  from 
the  hands  of  despou  and  madmen,  and  in 
Its  place  established  poslUve  international 
peace  a«d  order,  with  the  force  and  determi- 
nation to  see  that  it  U  permanently  pre- 
served. Democracy  will  not  survive  alone 
upon  Its  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  must 
have  the  8u»ialnliig  power  of  a  world  police 
force. 

The  war  for  liberty  will  ultimately  Ulumph. 
The  blood-stained  swords  will  be  torn  from 
the  dirty  hands  of  dictators  and  the  ghastly 
conspiracy  to  conquer  and  enslave  a  world  will 
end. 

In  preparing  for  peace  we  must  recognize 
and  practice  equality.  Justice,  and  freedom 
for  all.  These  are  the  keystones  of  the  arch 
of  demoaacy.  From  such  equality  and  Jus- 
tice, there  will  be  born  a  real  brotherhood  of 
men:  a  freedom  of  action  and  conscience  and 
an  exalted  understanding  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  government  and  God. 

Here  in  America  the  shackles  of  servitude 
were  first  broken — her  destiny  now  Is  to 
emancipate  mankind.  We  cannot  waver  in 
finishing  the  work  which  became  our  duty 
when  we  entered  this  war  And  if  perpetual 
freedom  and  peace  Is  the  fruition  of  this 
costly  conflict,  let  us  all  continue  with  un- 
yielding eflort  and  God's  speed  to  complete 
victory. 


Food  1 1  Our  Most  Serious  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  TOT  HOUSt.  OP  RIP  RESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  June  1. 1943; 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen  Next 
to  the  war  the  most  serious  problem  con- 
fronting Americans  now  Is  the  food  short- 
age. Steel  and  lumt>er  are  Important,  but 
food  Is  vital  Food  Is  almost  as  vital  as  air 
and  water.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  country  responding  recently  to 
a  Nation-wide  poll,  said  that  food  was  the 
paramount  national  problem  for  1943 

Our  food  situation  is  badly  bungled,  and 
some  radical  changes  in  policies  and  prac- 
tices must  be  made  Immediately.  Our  pres- 
ent plight  has  been  coming  on  for  years.  It 
is  due  largely  to  the  Impractical  theories  of 
the  administration,  one  of  which  Is  that  sur- 
pluses should  be  avoided  Tou  will  remem- 
ber that  millions  of  little  pigs  were  killed; 
thousands  of  acres  were  plowed  under;  and 
millions  were  paid  out  to  farmers  for  not 
producing.  The  law  of  retribution  has  over- 
taken us  An  old  maxim  says:  "Willful 
waste  makes  woeful  want."  Let  me  remind 
you  that  not>ody  ever  went  hungry  on  a 
surplus. 

The  test  of  management  and  statesmanship 
is  ability  to  produce  goods  and  services, 
rather  than  the  ability  to  destroy  them. 
While  our  country  Is  a  great  producer  of 
food,  strange  as  It  may  seem,  our  Imports  of 
food  have  exceeded  our  exports  every  year 
for  the  past  20  years.  It  Is  a  mistake  for 
us  to  believe  and  say  that  we  can  feed  the 
world.  Our  population  has  Increased  30 
percent  In  the  last  25  years,  while  our  food 
production  has  Increased  less  than  20  per- 
cent. 

Our  serious  plight  Is  also  due  In  part  to 
present  unwise  regulations  and  unintelli- 
gent price  fixing.    Thoee  m  authority  refute 
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to  admit  their  mistakes  and  cling  to  their 
theories  and  to  their  Jobs.  Misguided  tue- 
orlsts  must  be  removed  and  men  of  experi- 
ence In  the  various  fields  of  production  and 
distribution  must  supplant  them.  Depart- 
mental Jealousies  must  be  ended.  Forth- 
right action  and  honesty  of  purpose  would  be 
a  salutary  change.  Accurate  information 
and  figures  are  a  critical  necessity.  At  pres- 
ent the  figures  put  out  by  the  Government 
are  notoriously  Inaccurate. 

Because  of  these  facts,  the  Republicans  In 
Congress  were  moved  by  patriotic  duty  to 
try  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  A  committee 
was  set  up  to  study  the  food  situation  and 
make  recommendations.  I  was  made  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  We  have  been  ac- 
tively at  work  without  any  expense  to  the 
Government.  We  have  held  public  hearings 
in  New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  other 
great  consuming  centers.  We  shall  contact 
the  rural  and  western  sections  as  rapidly  and 
widely  as  time  permits.  Interested  persons 
are  communicating  with  our  committee  In 
large  numbers  You  are  Invited  to  partici- 
pate In  this  study.  Write  to  the  Republican 
Congressional  Food  Study  Committee,  Room 
546  House  Office  Building,  Wa.shlngton,  D  C. 
or  to  me,  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  studies  have  already  disclosed  many 
alarming  situations.  We  have  come  to  believe 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  'Were  we  tio  be 
directed  from  Washington  when  to  sow  and 
when  to  reap  we  should  soon  want  for  bread." 
We  believe  the  administration  must  face 
facts,  and  deal  with  fundamentals.  Prob- 
lems of  scarcity  cannot  be  solved  at  swanky 
watering  places  where  rationing  is  unknown 
and  special  permits  are  Issued  for  a  bountiful 
supply  of  fancy  liquors.  The  immediate  sit- 
uation Is  too  critical  for  generalizations  on 
fanciful  post-war  plans.  Lets  find  the  rea- 
son why  40.000  grocery  stores  have  been  forced 
out  of  business  in  this  country  In  the  past 
year.  Lefs  find  out  why  90  percent  of  the 
poultry  produced  in  the  large  eastern  poultry 
sections  is  being  handled  through  the  black 
markets. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  other 
food  administrations  In  Washington  are 
breaking  down.  Radical  changes  must  come 
soon.  Inefficiency  is  producing  chaos  and 
peril.  Production  is  falling  off.  Black 
markets  are  thriving  and  housewives  are 
spending  most  of  their  time  in  figuring  out 
how  to  get  food.  Our  people,  my  friends,  are 
facing  hunger.  Yet  when  the  President  re- 
c^rtly  set  up  his  super  war  cabinet,  no  spe- 
cial consideration  was  given  to  food.  This 
causes  me  to  wonder  why. 

Our  Pood  Study  Committee  is  operating 
constructively.  We  have  recommended  that 
all  food  activities  of  the  Goverrunent  be  placed 
under  1  head.  The  proof  of  the  dangerous 
lack  of  administration  understanding  of  this 
critical  condition  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  10  different  agencies  have  some 
authority  over  foods.  Recently  Chester 
Davis  was  brought  back  to  Washington  to  be 
placed  In  full  charge  of  all  food  activities. 
This  has  rot  been  done.  The  administration 
ha.  treated  him  as  it  has  all  lt.«  key  appointees, 
denying  him  Initiative  and  effective  authority. 
He.  or  some  other  competent  man,  should  be 
given  full  charge  of.  and  responsibility  for, 
the  whole  food  situation.  He  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  this  persistent  Inside  Influ- 
ence which  palsies  with  politics  every  agency 
created 

By  direction  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Food  Study  Conunlttee.  I  Introduced  a 
bill  to  place  aU  food  activities  under  the  fuU 
control  of  a  food  administrator.  He  would 
be  given  full  power  and  responsibility.  This 
bUl  is  getting  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
country.  Walter  Lippmann.  for  instance,  said 
recently :  "Therefore  the  true  line  of  reorgani- 
sation is  that  proposed  In  the  Jenkins  bill." 
Our  bill  carefully  provides  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer. 


The  system  proposed  under  this  bill  can 
be  administered  much  more  effectively  and 
economically  than  the  present  system.  Dur- 
ing the  first  World  War.  the  Food  Admin- 
istration employed  only  3,000  persons.  We 
now  are  employing  between  eighty  and 
ninety  thousand. 

One  of  the  most  serious  food  problems  is 
that  of  the  vegetable  growers  and  the  can- 
ners.  They  have  been  neglected  shamefully. 
It  is  almost  too  late  to  relieve  them.  Plant- 
ing Is  over  In  much  of  the  South.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  Washington  was  proclaiming 
there  would  be  no  shortage  of  vegetables. 
Yet  the  truck  farmers  and  canners  were 
warning  that  shortages  would  occur.  There 
is  danger  that  there  will  be  a  severe  short- 
age. Congressman  Landis  of  Indiana,  a 
member  of  our  committee,  has  Introduced 
a  bill  to  deal  with  perishable  food,  which,  If 
passed,  will  bring  some  relief. 

The  poultry  business  Is  also  In  a  sorry 
plight.  New  England,  with  Boston  as  Its 
principal  distributing  point.  Is  a  great  poul- 
try-producing section.  At  a  public  hearing 
before  our  committee  in  Boston  it  was  de- 
veloped that  the  poultry  business  was  at  a 
standstill.  Prom  80  to  95  percent  of  the 
poultry  production  was  passing  through  the 
black  market.  The  old  Faneull  Hall  Mar- 
ket which  has  operated  for  115  years  and 
which  is  a  great  poultry  market  did  not 
have  a  single  chicken  for  sale  on  the  Sat- 
urday before  our  meeting.  Chicken  hatch- 
eries in  the  country  have  drowned  many 
thousands  of  chicks  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  This  was  due  to  market  uncertain- 
ties and  to  the  shortage  of  feed.  This  con- 
dition obtains  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Just  recently  it  was  found  that  Ohio 
truckers  were  moving  ehickens  from  Dela- 
ware back  to  Ohio  through  the  black  mar- 
kets. No  price  ceilings  or  sanitary  regula- 
tions can  reach  such  operations. 

Black  markets  thrive  only  because  of  the 
Inability  of  the  consumer  to  get  desired  mer- 
chandise  through   legitimate   channels. 

In  Washington  one  day  last  week  about 
1.500  bushels  of  green  beans  were  dumped 
as  garbage  when  beans  were  selling  for  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Last  year  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops 
and  vegetables  were  not  gathered  due  to  lack 
of  machinery  and  manpower  help.  The  situa- 
tion for  this  year  has  not  changed  materially. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  hope  Is  in  our 
American  Initiative  and  capacity  to  meet 
emergencies.  We  must  face  facts.  Wash- 
ington authorities  must  give  up  pet  schemes. 
Hunger  cannot  be  relieved  by  theories.  We 
must  produce  and  distribute  before  we  can 
expect  to  consume. 

Production  and  more  production  must  be 
our  watchword. 

Good  night. 


Congressman  Morrison  of  Louisiana  Calls 
Attention  to  Mistakes  of  War  Rationing 
and  War  Production  Planning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
grave  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  first  year  of  our  war  rationing  and 
food  production  planning.  Let  us  take 
sugar  as  one  of  the  glaring  examples  of 
how  we  are  mishandling  our  food  pro- 


gram. We  may  start  back  in  1941.  when 
we  were  just  getting  our  defense  pro- 
gram under  way,  when  everyone  knew 
we  were  preparing  for  an  actual  war,  we 
fumbled  the  ball  by  ordering  a  reduction 
in  the  beet-sugar  acreage  of  nearly  17 
percent,  resulting  in  a  production  below 
our  actual  needs,  when  we  should  have 
been  preparing  a  huge  stock  pile  against 
increased  war  demands.  The  Louisiana 
cane  growers  have  received  such  a  raw 
deal  from  the  Federal  authorities  in  re- 
cent years  that  many  are  turning  their 
acreage  to  other  crops.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  small  cane  grower. 

The  next  big  mistake  was  our  failure  to 
pass  a  sugar  act  in  December  1941  that 
would  encourage  the  construction  of 
new  sugar  processing  plants  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Instead,  we 
listened  to  our  planners  who  insisted  on 
guaranteeing  a  market  for  sugar  from 
the  Philippines,  which  we  soon  lost  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  through  capture 
of  the  islands  by  Japan.  We  have  also 
lost  a  large  share  of  our  sugar  supply 
from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  through  the 
sinking  of  our  ships  in  the  Atlantic  by 
submarines,  making  the  transportation 
of  sugar  in  normal  quantities  from  Cuba 
and  Caribbean  points  impossible. 

To  still  further  confuse  the  sugar 
situation,  the  OCQce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
spring  of  1942  issued  a  leaflet  entitled 
"Victory  Begins  at  Home",  in  which  our 
so-called  food  experts,  in  answering 
the  question  of  How  much  sugar  do  you 
need,  said  None.  Since  this  leaflet  was 
issued,  scores  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, relying  on  the  statement  men- 
tioned as  a  Grovemment  established  fact, 
have  published  articles  with  a  view  of 
selling  the  American  public  on  the  idea 
that  sugar  was  just  a  sweetening  agent, 
but  not  really  needed  as  a  food.  Our 
good  American.  John  Public,  was  gullible 
enough  to  swallow  this  propaganda  for 
awhile,  but  he  is  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  going  without  the  sugar  he 
needed  and  Lend-Lease  was  moving  large 
quantities  of  sugar  to  Russia.  England 
and  our  other  allies.  Certainly  we  do 
not  begrudge  our  allies  the  sugar  we 
have  sent  them,  but  why  try  to  tell  the 
American  pubUc  that  they  do  not  really 
need  sugar  and  then  turn  around  and 
send  large  supplies  of  sugar  in  our 
limited  number  of  ships  to  our  allies, 
if  it  Is  not  a  good  and  necessary  food? 
As  another  illustration  of  how  we  have 
been  trying  to  kid  ourselves  about  the 
value  of  sugar,  we  quote  from  corre- 
spondent Ernie  Pyle  of  the  World-Tel- 
egram in  a  dispatch  from  Tunisia, 
"When  our  infantry  goes  into  a  big  push 
in  northern  Tunisia  each  man  gets  three 
bars  of  V-ration  chocolate,  enough  to 
last  one  day.    He  takes  no  other  food." 

Again  this  year  our  Government  failed 
to  encourage  and  increase  the  mainland 
cane  acreage  or  announce  its  policy  for 
the  growing  and  processing  of  1943  sugar 
beets  until  the  planting  season  for  many 
areas  was  past.  Our  experts  simply  sat 
back  and  said.  "Oh  well,  if  worst 
comes  to  worst  we  can  take  some  ships 
and  go  to  Cuba  and  get  sugar."  but— can 
we?  Right  now  it  appears  that  our  1943 
crop  in  mainland  cane  and  beet  sugar  will 
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be  at  Ica.'-t  500,000  tons  short  of  the  low- 
est estimate  of  our  sugar  experts.     We 
have  recently  been  given  a  promise  that 
200.000  tons  of  additional  sugar  will  be 
m.vcd   from  Caribbean  areas  for  can- 
ning  purposes.    This  is  an   inadequate 
quantity    and    unles.i    our   Government 
oCftcials  take  more  positive  action  than 
announced  to  date,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  enough  sugar  to  permit  the  proper 
amount  of  home  or  commercial  canning 
Recently  our  new  War  Pood  Adminis- 
trator called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  our   experts   plan   to  supply   the 
American    public    with    foods    totaling 
2,800    calories     per    day,     England,     a 
country    that    always    imports    three- 
fourths  of  its  food,  bases  its  minimum  re- 
quirements on  3,100  to  3,200  calories  per 
day.     It    is    just    about    time    that    the 
American  public  wakes  up  and  kicks  out 
our  great  array  of  planners  and  experts 
Into  the  defetLse  work  and  begin  to  base 
our  food  requirements  on  Just  old  Amer- 
ican  horse  sense,   which   can   be   relied 
upon  to  tell  us  when  we  are  getting  the 
proper  amount  and  variety  of  food.    We 
will  have  a  lot  more  men  for  the  Army 
when  we  dispen.se  with  our  food  planners, 
besides  cutting   down  our  Federal   pay 
roU. 


Bill  To  PreTent  Strikei  Th»t  Will  Pr«le«l 
Labor  and  Gaanintee  Indivichial  Right 
To  Quit  Any  Employment — A  Bill  That 
Will  Apply  to  Both  Manafement  and 
Labor 
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or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TKX*S 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect 
to  support  any  bill  that  will  stop  or  have 
a  tendency  to  stop  strikes  in  war  indus- 
tries. In  the  early  part  of  November 
194 J.  before  Pearl  Harbor.  I  insisU'd  upon 
the  passage  of  a  bill  that  would  slop 
Strikes.  Recently  I  was  accorded  the 
courtesy  ot  a  hearing  on  tlus  same  bill, 
which  was  reintroduced  January  6,  1943. 
and  is  H.  R.  147,  before  a  subcommittee 
of  Uie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  the  Honorable  Sam  Hobis  is  chair- 
man. The  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time,  which  was  May  6,  1943. 
was  as  follows: 

Mr  noi—i  We  will  take  Mr  Patman  s 
bill  up  next.  H  R.  147.  because  of  that  being 
first  Introduced.  W*  would  be  glad  to  bear 
from  you.  Iilr.  Patman 

STATCMnrr  of  thi    Honorauli  Wright  Pat- 
man.   A    R«P«1SKNTATTVE    IN    CONCRTSS    PROM 

Tint  Stats  or  Tkzab 

Mr.  Patman.  Thank  you.  air.  I  appreciate 
tbe  opportunity  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  H.  R.  147,  which  will.  I 
hope,  be  inserted  In  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr  Hoaao.  It  will  be  Inserted  In  the  record 
at  that  point  ot  wher«T«r  it  logically  falls 
in  the  reporter  a  transcript. 


"H    R.   147 

"A   bill  p:ohibiting  certain  acts  interfering 
with  the  natlonal-deTense  program  or  with 
normal  Government  activity,  and  for  other 
purpoeea 
Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  It  ehall  be  unlaw- 
ful :or  two  or  more  persons  to  conspire  to- 
getLer  lor  the  purpose  of  preventing,  stop- 
ping, hindering,  delaying,  or  Interrupting  any 
work  or  service  necessary  to  the  national  de- 
fense program,  or  for  the  purpose  ol  prevent- 
ing, stopping,  hindering,  delaying,  or   Inter- 
rupting any  work  or  service  essentiai  to  the 
normal  operation  of  the  Government  ol  the 
United   States,    or   of   any  department,   inde- 
pendent    establishment,     or     other     agency 
thereof. 

Sec.  2  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
agency  of  the  Unlttd  States  dealing  with 
labor,  or  with  the  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or 
working  conditions  of  employees,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  any  changes  in  such 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  working  conditions 
which  It  deems  necessary  to  remedy  any  con- 
dition unfair  or  inequitable  to  employees  In 
any  employment  necessary  to  the  national 
defeu.'.e  program. 

"(b)  Upon  receiving  any  such  recommenda- 
tion the  President,  if  he  deems  such  action 
necessary  to  remedy  such  condition,  shall 
liisue  an  order  directing  the  employer  of  such 
employee's  to  take  such  action  as  Is  necessary 
to  so  remedy  such  condition  If.  within  a 
period  of  30  days  after  the  Issuance  of  such 
order,  such  employer  fails  tt)  Uikc  action  In 
compliance  with  such  order,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  crime  and  punished  as  prescribed  Uj  sec- 
lion  3  hereof. 

"Sec.  3  Any  violation  of  8«-ctlon  1  or  2  of 
this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5  OOO  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
Imprlstinmei  '. 

■Ssc.  4  Nothing  in  tnls  act  shall  be  deemtd 
to  prohibit  any  person  or  persons  from  organ- 
izing for  the  piupose  ol  petitioning  or  making 
representiiiiuntt  to  any  officer  or  agency  ol  the 
United  SuiU;.  Ol  of  any  Stutc.  and  nothing 
In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  quitting  any  employment." 

Mr.  Patman.  All  right.  No*,  thl.s  bill  Is  to 
prohibit  certain  acts  interfering  with  Uie  na- 
tlonal-deieiise  pnjgram.  The  reason  the 
words  •mtertering  with  the  uaUoaal -defense 
program'  were  used  *as  to  embrace  any  es- 
stnitUl  war  indusuy  It  was  felt  by  those 
with  whom  I  conferred  that  that  phrase 
would  be  all-embracing,  that  timt  would  in- 
clude everything  that  is  t&sentiul  to  national 
defense  and  essential  to  a  war.  any  essential 
war  Industry,  and  It  also  mtludes  any  normal 
Government  activity  In  other  words,  this 
bill  proposes  "that  It  shall  be  luilawful  for 
two  or  more  persons  to  conspue  together  for 
the  purpo:5e  of  preventing,  stopping,  hinder- 
ing, delaying,  or  interrupting  any  work  or 
service  necessary  to  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram,' which  is  construed  to  mean  any  essen- 
tial war  indtistry,  •*<«■  for  the  purpiise  of  pre- 
venting, stopping,  hindering,  delaying,  or  m- 
t*'rrupting  any  work  or  service  essential  to 
the  normal  operation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  department.  In- 
dependent establishment,  or  other  agency 
thereof  " 

.APPLIES  TO  BOTH   MANAGEMENT  AND  LABOR 

It  Win  be  noted.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
language  applies  not  Ju-'t  to  workers  but  it 
applies  to  management  as  well  It  applies 
to  both  management  and  labor.  Labor  in 
this  bill  is  amply  protected  It  Is  provided  in 
section  a  that.  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  dealing  with 
labor,  or  with  the  wagee.  hours  of  labor,  or 
working  conditions  of  employees,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  any  changes  In  such 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  working  conditions 
which  It  deems  necessary  to  remedy  any  con- 


dition unfair  or  Inequitable  to  employees 
In  any  employment  necessary  to  the  national- 
defence  program  " 

'Upon  receiving  this  recommendation  the 
President.  If  he  deems  such  action  necesssry 
to  remedy  such  condition,  shall  Issue  an 
order  directing  the  employer  of  such  em- 
ployees to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary 
to  so  remedy  such  condition  "  Eo  labor  Is 
amply  protected  In  this  bill 

HESEKVK8    TO    INDIVIDUAL    RIGHT    TO    QUIT    W  OKK 

It  provides  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  tlian  5 
years  or  both,  and  It  reserves  to  U^e  people 
the  right  oJ  a  group  of  any  numbtr  to  peti- 
tion or  make  repreaenUllons  to  their  Gov- 
ernment or  any  agency  thereof,  and  it  also 
reserves  to  the  Individual  the  right  to  quit 
any  employment  he  desire*.  The  essence  of 
the  offence  is  that  it  shall  be  uula*lul  for 
two  or  moie  persons  to  conspire  tot;ether  to 
stop  or  slow  up  work  In  an  etseutlal  wur 
Industry  during  war  or  m  any  Go\ernnunt 
activity. 

rrW    STRIKES.     YFS;     AUSO    nw    DES!  rtions 
IN    ARMY 

Strikes  have  not  been  stopped  I  know 
that  practically  all  the  laboring  pe<  p>  in 
this  country  are  patriotic.  Labor  has  done 
a  wonderful  Job  and  anyone  who  goes  out 
over  these  United  States,  like  any  of  us 
have  gone  and  who  has  witnessed  the  enor- 
mous production  of  labor  cannot  do  any- 
thing eli«e  except  tell  the  truth  about  labor 
and  say  that  labor  has  done  a  wondeiful 
Job  At  the  same  time  our  i.-^ned  forces 
have  (.lone  a  wonderful  Job  but  we  have  a 
law  that  although  they  are  doing  a  w  -nder- 
ful  job  1'  Ji:ft  one  deserts  or  fails  to  do  his 
part  he  can  be  court-martialed  or  e\en  sen- 
tenced to  death  So  it  Is  no  reflection  upon 
the  millions  of  men  In  the  serWcf  that  there 
is  a  law  that  will  punish  the  very  few  who  are 
guilty  of  de!^rtlon  or  failing  to  do  the.r  duty 
In  time  of  war  Neither  Is  It  a  rel'.ectlon 
upton  the  patriotic  Inborlnfs  pe«iple  of  this 
country  that  there  is  a  law  that  will  in  «  like 
lashion.  or  In  like  manner,  puni.-h  tho^e  in 
labor  who  are  guilty  of  offense.-?  against  our 
war  effort,  that  are  harmful  to  it,  Just  the 
same  as  we  punish  those  In  the  armed  forces 
who  arc  gvillty  of  such  offenses 

STRIKES  CONTINUE 

Now.  strikes*  have  not  been  stopped  Al- 
though tiie  rtspxinsible  leaders  ol  cur  labor 
movement  in  tins  country.  1  believe,  have 
made  an  hone-^t.  conscientious  and  sincere 
effort  to  etop  strikes  they  have  been  uuf-uc- 
re^^.sful  in  d'ln^;  so.  and  strikes  ajnliiiue.  and 
in  presenting  this  bill  it  is  not  an  attack  up^  n 
lab<«"  It  Is  lor  the  purpose  of  reachiiig  iha.ss 
groups  that  their  recOKiiiaed  labor  leaders 
cannot  handle  Now  this  bill,  I  believe. 
will  stop  strikes  In  etsenlial  industries. 

STRTTCES  IN   WAR  PLANTS  BORDER  ON  TREASON 

We  have  some  laws  upon  oiu  statute  books 
which  are  veiy  close  to  existing  facts  One 
of  them  is  tTils  article  of  war,  I  guess  yru 
would  call  if,  "Miibehavlor  Before  the 
Elnemy.  ■  It  Is  title  10,  article  1547  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  I  am  reading  this  for 
the  puipose  of  illustrating  that  the  same 
principle  Is  Involved: 

"Misbehavior  before  the  enemy:  Any  of- 
ficer or  soldier  who,  before  the  enemy,  mis- 
behaves himself,  runs  away,  or  shametully 
abandons  or  delivers  up  or  by  any  miscon- 
duct, disobedience,  or  neglect  endangers  the 
safety  of  any  fort,  post,  camp,  guard,  or  othf  r 
command  which  It  Is  his  duty  to  defend.  <  : 
speaks  words  inducing  others  to  do  the  like 
or  casts  away  his  arms  or  ammunition,  i.r 
quits  his  post  or  colors  to  plunder  or  pUlatf. 
or  by  any  means  whatsoever  occasions  fal.-? 
alarms  In  camp,  garrison,  or  quarters,  shnll 
suffer  death  or  such  other  punishment  as  a 
court  martial  may  direct." 
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Mr.  Pnxows.  That  Is  article  1547  ol  the 
Articles  of  War? 

Mr  Patman.  It  U  title  10,  article  1547. 

Mr   Pillows.  Title  10.  article  1547? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  There  Is  a  case  where 
If  one  in  the  service  runs  away  or  shame- 
fully abandons  his  duty  he  Is  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  death.  It  i»  true  those  of  us  on 
the  domestic  front  are  not  In  uniform,  and 
that  does  not  iipply  to  tic.  but  at  the  same 
time  I  see  no  reason  why  If  there  Is  any 
element  In  our  country  that  Is  attempting  to 
do  that,  I  see  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  be  fair  toward  the  eerrlcemen  who  have 
been  sent  to  every  continent  on  earth  and 
on  to  every  sea  In  the  world  to  fight  our 
battles  and  to  make  sure  that  this  lifeline 
of  supplies,  munitions,  guns,  and  tanks  is  not 
interrupted  by  anyone  abandoning  their  post 
or  shamefully  refusing  to  do  their  duty. 

Another  article  is  article  1553  of  title  10: 

"Relieving,  corresponding  with,  or  aiding 
the  enemy:  Whosoever  relieves  or  attempts 
to  relieve  the  enemy  with  arms,  ammunition, 
supplies,  money,  or  other  thing,  or  knowingly 
harbors  or  protects  or  holds  correspondence 
with  or  gives  Intelligence  to  the  enemy,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  shall  suffer  death  or 
such  other  punishment  as  a  court  martial 
or  military  commission  may  direct." 

Mr.  Springer.  Will  you  please  give  me  that 
citation? 

Mr.  Patman  Article  1653,  title  10.  Now. 
a  strike  In  war  Industry  does  not  relieve  the 
enemy  with  arms,  ammunition,  or  supplies 
under  the  terms  of  this  article,  so  that  a 
worker  if  he  stops  work  Is  not  guilty  of  this 
offense  which  carries  the  death  penalty,  but 
at  the  same  time  whenever  he  stops  that  work 
In  an  essentiai  war  Industry  he  Is  doing  Just 
as  much  to  relieve  the  enemy.  Just  as  much 
as  if  he  helped  the  enemy,  because  he  Is 
helping  the  enemy,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
la  treating  our  servicemen  fair  to  send  them 
out  upon  the  field  of  battle  to  fight  our  bat- 
tles and  not  give  them  the  right  protection 
against  such  conduct. 

Another  one  is  title  18,  section  1,  the  defi- 
nition of  treason: 

"Whoever,  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  levies  war  against  them  or  adheres 
to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort within  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 
Is  guilty  of  treason  " 

Well.  now.  It  Is  true  that  people  who  are 
striking  in  these  essential  war  industries  are 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and 
within  the  terms  of  this  law  they  are  giving 
that  aid  and  comfort  within  the  United 
States,  and  they  would  be  guilty  of  treason 
If  they  adhered  to  their  enemies  Under  a 
strict  and  legal  definition  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  guilty  of  treason,  because  adhering 
to  an  enemy.  I  assume,  means  embracing  the 
philosophy  of  that  enemy  or  belief  In  his 
cause  or  leadership  Now,  these  people,  so 
far  as  I  know  in  this  country  who  are  strik- 
ing in  essential  defense  Industries  are  not 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  our  enemies  snd  they 
are  not  devoted  to  the  leaders  of  our  enemies. 
Therefore  they  are  not  adhering  to  our 
enemies,  but  it  Is  certainly  in  spirit  and  In 
effect  bordering  upon  treason,  and  should  not 
be  permitted  In  this  country. 

Another  reference  I  would  like  to  Invite 
your  attention  to  Is  seditious  conspiracy,  sec- 
tion 6  of  title  18: 

"If  two  or  more  persons  In  any  State  or 
Territory,  or  In  any  plaoe  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  conspire  to 
overthrow,  put  down,  or  to  destroy  by  force 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
levy  war  against  them,  or  to  oppose  by  force 
the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force  to  prevent, 
hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  force  to  seize, 
take,  or  po8!«ess  any  property  of  the  United 
States  contrary  to  the  authority  thereof,  they 
shall  each  be  fined  not  more  than  t5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  6  years,  or  both." 


Now,  there  is  a  case  wher*'  force  Lb  re- 
quired. Under  this  law  I  prestmie  if  the 
Government  Is  operating  a  plant,  If  tha 
workers  refused  to  work  and  the  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  bring  In  other  workers  to 
do  that  work  In  place  of  those  who  were  out 
on  strike,  and  those  who  had  struck  at- 
tempted by  force  to  keep  them  from  work- 
ing they  would  be  g^ullty  of  sedition  under 
this  law  that  Is  already  upon  our  statute 
books,  but  since  they  do  not  use  force,  al- 
though they  are  hindering  and  delaying  the 
execution  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  upon  our  statute  books  which  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  Is  to  carry  on  to  a 
successful  conclusion  the  war  upon  Japan. 
Germany,  and  Italy,  but  although  they  are 
preventing,  hindering,  and  delaying  the  ex- 
ecution of  our  laws,  unless  they  use  force 
they  are  not  Tlolatlng  this  seditious  con- 
spiracy act. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  It  Is  necessary  for 
some  other  law  to  be  passed  that  will  deal 
with  this  particular  situation.  Having  been 
a  prosecuting  attorney  myself  In  Texas  where 
the  district,  of  course,  embraces  more  than 
one  county  always,  I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience In  trying  lawsuits,  and  the  easiest 
statute  to  prove,  to  my  knowledge,  is  con- 
spiracy. Conspiracy  Is  easily  proven,  because 
whenever  it  is  shown  that  any  certain  num- 
ber of  people,  two  or  more,  get  together  and 
do  a  certain  thing  together,  that  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  conspiracy,  and  yqu  can 
prove  it  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Con- 
spiracy Is  easily  proven. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  is 
a  refiectlon  upon  our  lawmaking  body  for 
our  boys  to  be  serving  on  all  of  the  battle 
fronts  on  all  of  the  seas  and  continents  of 
the  world  under  the  most  oppressive  and 
crushing  conditions,  and  yet  to  permit  people 
here  in  our  own  country  to  conspire  together 
to  stop  or  delay  the  life  lines  of  materials  and 
supplies  that  are  to  go  to  our  servicemen  on 
the  fighting  fronts.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  that  the  committee  desires  to 
ask  If  I  can. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  The  basic,  fundamental  ques- 
tion here  that  addresses  Itself  to  my  mind 
is  the  limitation  of  the  purposes  of  this 
conspiracy  In  your  bill.  You  say  that  the 
conspiracy  that  is  punishable  by  your  bill  Is 
one  of  preventing,  stopping,  hindering,  delay- 
ing, or  Interrupting  any  work  or  service 
necessary  to  the  national  defense  program. 
Under  that  requirement  would  you  not  have 
the  obligation  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  of 
proving  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  the 
conspiracy  and  not  simply  the  result  of  the 
conspiracy? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  think  It  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  operation  was  In 
connection  with  the  defense  of  our  country, 
and  after  that  was  proven  then  to  show  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  two  or 
more  to  stop  work  In  that  industry  which  was 
carrying  on  that  operation,  and  when  those 
two  things  are  shown  I  think  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  offense. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  The  question  that  I  am  raising 
Is  that  under  yotu*  bill  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  must  conspire  together  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing,  stopping,  hindering,  delaying, 
or  interrupting  worlc  or  service  necessary  to 
the  national  defense  program. 

Mr.  Patman.  Preventing,  stopping,  or  slow- 
ing down. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  That  is  right.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  court  would  hold  this  being  a  crimi- 
nal statute.  It  must  be  construed  strictly, 
and  that  you  have  to  prove.  In  order  to 
constitute  a  defendant  guilty  under  this 
statute  that  that  was  his  purpose,  rather 
than  to  get  more  money  for  himself  or  to  get 
better  working  conditions,  or  to  get  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  a  plant  as  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agency  for  his  union,  or  anyone  of 
the  legitimate  objectives  of  organized  labor. 


Mr.  Patman.  I  see  your  point,  If  we  quibble 
over  words.  It  has  been  my  policy  throtigh- 
out  life  that  if  there  are  two  ways  to  do  a 
thing,  and  one  way  Is  certain  and  the  other 
doubtful,  to  do  It  the  cerUln  way.  Tou  can 
mak«  this  certain  by  changing  the  language. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  In  your  statement  explaining 
the  ptirpoae  of  the  bill  you  lubetltute  other 
language  which  I  thmk  covers  It. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  have  no  objection  to  chang- 
ing it.  That  Is  the  reaaoa  we  have  a  fine 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  compoaed  of 
those  who  are  well  versed  and  trained  In  mat- 
ters of  that  kmd  and  understand  theae  words 
and  their  uses,  and  they  are  able  to  dress  up 
these  bills  to  carry  out  the  object  and  Intent 
of  Congress,  and  I  hope  the  .committee  will 
consider  that  and  that  any  changes  which  art 
necessary  will  be  made. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  What  do  you  think  about  thatf 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  at  least  It  raises  a  sub- 
stantial doubt.  There  is  a  certain  wsy  to  fix 
It,  so  there  would  be  no  danger  then  and  no 
doubt. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  If  you  phrase  this  bill  In  tb« 
way  that  you  phrased  your  purposes  In  argu- 
ment by  saying  any  conspiracy  which  has 
this  effect  it  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Pat>can.  I  hope  the  chairman  will  as- 
sist In  removing  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Do  you  think  there  Is  any  real 
doubt  as  it  Is  drawn? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  as  long  as  the  chairman  thinks 
there  is,  it  would  be  all  right  with  me  to 
change  it. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  am  Just  raising  the  question. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Now,  the  other  question  that  I 
would  like  to  have  the  author  of  the  bill  con- 
sider Is  that  in  the  sabotage  statutes  there 
has  been  a  clearly  drawn  differentiation  be- 
tween national  defense  and  war.  We  have 
there  a  definition,  as  you  know,  of  national- 
defense  materials  and  war  materials,  and  we 
have  two  separate  sections  of  the  Sabotage 
Act,  dealing  one  with  national-defense  in- 
juries, and  the  other  with  war  Injuries.  That 
Is,  the  war  program,  or  the  national-defense 
program.  The  point  I  am  raising  is  that 
there  is  a  well-defined  differentiation  between 
national  defense  and  war,  and  the  question 
that  I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  very 
seriously  is  whether  or  not  in  yovir  bill  m  the 
face  of  our  former  statutes  and  definitions 
this  language  In  your  bill  Is  Inclusive  enough 
to  cover  war. 
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Mr.  Patman.  In  view  of  what  you  said.  I 
would  make  it  very  plain;  I  would  use  lan- 
guage which  would  make  It  plam.  Remember 
this.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  pride  of  au- 
thorship In  this  bill  at  all.  I  un  Jiist  expect- 
ing this  committee  to  consider  the  subject. 
If  you  will  pardon  a  frank  statement,  I  think 
the  p>eople  of  the  coimtry  are  ktal  of  getting 
disgusted  with  Congress  on  this  busmess. 
We  have  drafted  their  boys  and  sent  them  all 
over  the  world,  and  they  are  readmg  In  the 
newspapers  every  day  of  these  strikes  In 
essential  war  industries.  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  over  some  parts  of  this 
country,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  people  of 
the  covmtry  so  wroxight  up  In  my  life.  A  lot 
of  the  people  Just  think  that  Congreas  is 
playing  horse  with  them.  The  House  passes 
a  bill  and  sends  it  over  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  then  passes  a  substitute  bill  and  sends 
it  over  to  the  House.  For  Instance,  in  the 
early  part  of  1942  we  passed  the  Smith  bill  to 
stop  strikes.  WeU.  the  Senate  ignored  the 
Smith  bUl  and  to  1942  sent  back  a  ConnaUy 
bill  to  stop  strikes.  Then  this  year,  1943,  wo 
passed  the  Hobbs  bill  to  stop  certain  rack- 
eteering and  we  sent  it  over  to  the  Senate, 
and  then  the  Senate  Ignored  the  Hobbs  bill 
and  sent  back  to  the  House  another  Connally 
bill.    So  the  people  think  we  are  Just  joying 
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borw  with  them  and  thtj  are  liable  to  deal 
with  Conjrrew  on  that  account  when  the  time 
coral's.  The  Senate  Ignored  the  Hobbs  bUl. 
an<  i. Vut  all  they  did  Mnce  then  \vm  to  send 
a  bin  over  here  Let  us  fix  up  a  bill  and  send 
nomethlnR  h»c\  to  them,  and  nee  If  we  cannot 
f^t  something  done  on  this,  nnd  I  hope  some- 
thing will  be  done  soon 

Mr  Hobbs  Then  the  l«>-t  question  I  want 
to  ask  you  Is  about  yovir  view  s.s  to  whether 
there  could  be  a  conspiracy'  to  do  a  lawful 
•ct? 

Mr    Patmaw    a   conspiracy  to  do  a  lawful 

•ct? 

Mr   Ho»»s    Te« 

Mr  Patmah  Here  we  are  maklnff  an  act 
unlawful,  and  we  are  niaklni?  It  a  conspiracy 
or  crime  to  do  this  act  which  we  consider 
unlawful 

Mr  H01M8  It  seems  to  me  If  you  have  a 
eonRpirarv  there  must  be  a  criminal  scienter, 
and  It  mlRht  be  better  to  onidemn  the  act 
or  the  eire«t  of  the  act  rather  than  to  denom- 
inate It  as  a  conspiracy  I  may  be  wrong 
•bout  that 

Mr  P.*TMAH  T  am  not  coucemed  atwut 
that  I  feel  this  committee  can  take  care  of 
it  and  I  am  not  one  to  quibble  over  words 
about  It,  I  know  the  chairman  does  not 
expe<-t  to;  he  ju.st  wants  to  get  the  bill  fixed 
up  m  po<^  shape 

Mr  Hobbs  So  that  It  cannot  be  mlscon- 
itrued 

Mr  Patmai*  Yes,  so  that  It  cannot  be  mis- 
construed, and  I  think  the  Intent  of  the 
p*^ pie  l-s  very  evident,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  have  some  kind  of  a  law  passed  to 
step  strikes  In  es.sentlsl  war  Industries,  and 
ewrybody  knows  that  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
write  the  words  and  phr«."«e9  and  the  para- 
rraphs  and  the  langua^  to  do  that,  ant!  that 
l.ii  all  1  am  asking  the  committee  to  do,  of 
course 

Mr  PKGHAH  In  Tlew  of  the  hlRh  praise 
that  you  have  bei>towcd  upon  labor  In  gen- 
eral for  the  excellent  work  that  they  have 
done  m  the  war  program,  just  about  what 
percentage  of  strikes  have  occurred? 

Mr  Patman  a  very  low  percentage  1  am 
very  proud  to  say.  a  very  low  percent,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  desertions  In 
the  Army  is  very  low 

Mr  Prchan  Do  you  believe  we  should  es- 
tablish what  U  tantamount  to  martial  law  In 
every   essential    war    Industry? 

Mr   P.iTMAW    No:  I  do  not 

Mr  FxicHAN  As  an  art^ument  you  mftke  a 
parallel  between  the  duues  of  a  man  m  the 
bervice  and  thuse  In  essential  war  tnduMrles. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well.  If  they  strike.  1  would  be 
In  favor  of  martial  Uw  or  anything  else  to  get 
the  industry  back  to  work.  The  number  of 
descrUona  in  the  6er%ice  U  very  low.  but  at 
the  same  time  I  would  not  be  In  favor  of 
repealing  that  law  making  deserUon  a  less 
serious  crime,  would  you? 

Mr  Pbohan.  Would  you  make  a  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  persona  In  servic*:  and 
those  who  are  not  in  service? 

Mr.  Patmam  Not  so  far  as  duty  to  country 
la  ooncerned. 

Mr.  PsiOHAH  You  make  a  distinction,  do 
you  not.  between  duty  to  country  and  duty 
to  the  employer? 

Mr.  Patman  No;  1  can  sec  how  It  Is  the 
duty  of  all  persons  In  time  of  war  to  serve 
their  country  whether  they  are  in  uniform  or 
not.  Tbat  Is  the  point  1  tun  endeavoring  to 
make,  that  they  refuse  to  do  that,  and  we 
■boiild  deal  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Psxxowa.  In  the  last  part  of  that  first 
paragraph  the  bill  provides:  "or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing,  stopping,  hindering,  de- 
laying, or  Interrupting  any  work  or  service 
casentlal  to  the  normal  operation  of  the  Uov- 
•mment  of  the  United  State*,  or  any  depart- 
ment, independent  establishment,  or  other 
•l^ency  tbereoi."  Just  what  l£  that  designed 
to  cover? 
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Mr.  PATMAif.  That  it  intended  to  cover  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Government  employees 
are  being  organised,  anci  most  of  them  are 
organlied  now  They  Insist  that  It  Is  never 
their  purpose  to  strike,  that  It  wUl  never  be 
their  object  or  Intentions  to  strike.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  leaders  of  labor 
cannot  always  control  the  workers,  and  since 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  cannot, 
why  not  deal  with  this  subject  at  the  same 
time  so  as  to  protect  cur  Government  against 
any  posBlblUty  of  a  strike  In  an  essential 
Government  activity? 

Mr.  Pnxows      Well,  It  Is  pretty  broad 

Mr    Patjcaw    Yea.  sir;  It  is  Intended  to  be 

broad. 

Mr.  Pelxows.  In  view  of  these  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  I  cannot 
understand,  even  If  I  read  them  or  have  them 
read  to  me.  and  what  the  Intent  Is  I  have  lost 
all  conception  of,  that  particular  part  of  the 
par(«4;raph  does  not  mean  very  much  to  me. 
If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  hinder  the 
normal  operation  of  the  Government.  It 
does  not  say  they  have  to  be  employed  by  the 
Government.  I  wonder  if  you  and  1  should 
get  our  heads  together,  and  we  are  not  even 
working  for  the  Government.  If  we  should  do 
that  and  perhaps  go  out  and  make  some  talk 
that  Is  perhaps  strong  talk,  and  I  make  a  lot 
of  It  sometimes,  whether  that  could  be  con- 
strued to  applied  to  me,  assuming  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  undertake  to  operate, 
and  I  cannci  conuol  that  part  of  It.  I  am 
v.'uuderlng  If  that  might  perhaps  hit  me.  I 
am  looklna  out  for  our  own  Interests. 

Mr.  Patmam.  Of  course,  wr  are  expected  to 
look  out  f(jr  our  own  Interests,  and  1  think 
the  gentleman  would  be  safe  in  astumlng 
that  It  would  not  apply  to  him,  especially 
In  view  of  Section  4.  which  provides;  "Noth- 
ing  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
any  person  or  persons  from  organizing  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  or  making  npiesenta- 
tlons  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  and  nothing  In  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  any  peri^n 
from  qutttlnK  any  empU)yment." 

Mr   Feiiows.  That  Is  what  section? 

Mr    Patmaw.  Section  4 

Mr    Peiiows    Section  4? 

Mr.  PATMAif  Yes,  and  this  is  Intended 
clearly  to  prevent  the  Interruption  of  normal 
operations  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  should  apply  to  pec^ple 
who  are  not  In  the  Government  service  as 
well  as  people  who  are  In  the  Government 
service  If  two  fellows  sit  down  there  at  the 
tiror  of  one  of  the  Government  buildings  and 
stop  people  from  pclng  Into  that  building  to 
go  to  work.  I  think  the  law  should  apply  to 
them  Just  the  snme  as  though  they  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Government 

Mr.  Faixows.  I  think  pmbably  It  Is  all  right, 
only  It  Is  pretty  broad  I  do  not  want  It  to  hit 
me  or  you 

Mr  Patman.  I  would  want  It  to  hit  us  If  we 
were  stopping  the  normal  operation*  of  the 
Government 

Mr  Fkllowb  If  we  conspire  for  the  purjx»e, 
and  the  only  way  tbey  can  find  that  out  Is  by 
what  we  say  and  do.  For  Instance,  If  I  mlRht 
attack  the  fuel  agency  or  some  other  agency 
In  the  Government  would  that  apply  to  me? 

Mr    Hobbs    Or  the  T.  8    A.  or  the  C.  C.  C  ? 

Mr.  Fellows.  Yes.  the  F.  8  A.  If  we  had  a 
real  zenlotis  prosecutor  do  you  suppose  he 
might  act  on  that  and  Institute  proceedings 
akjalnst  me? 

Mr.  Patman.  He  might  act  on  It.  but  ynu 
would  have  a  jury  of  13  to  decide  tiie  case. 

Mr.  Prtxcws.  But  to  Indict  me  Is  Just  as 
effective  In  ruining  me  as  to  convict  me 

Mr  Patmam.  Let  us  see  If  the  gentleman 
has  cause  for  alarm  over  It.  It  has  to  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  stopping, 
delaying,  hindering,  or  interrupting  this  work 
or  service  of  the  Government.  You  can  go 
out  and  discuss  the  Office  of  Price  Admlnis- 
traUon,  the  War  Production  Board,  and  all 


the  officials  you  want  to.  You  are  trying  to 
improve  the  service  and  not  stopping  them  or 
hindering  the  service  In  doing  so. 

Mr  Pkli^ws.  The  trouble  with  that  Is  that 
Is  a  matter  of  point  of  view,  and  If  you  have 
a  aealoua  prosecutor,  he  might  proceed 
against  me 

Mr    Patmam.  The  Juries  pass  on  that. 
Mr    Fkixows.  But  I  do  not  want  to  get  as 
far  as  the  Jury  with  it.     That  Is  the  point  I 
make. 

Mr.  Patmam  I  think  a  proeecutor  who 
would  go  that  far  would  be  a  rather  unusual 
prosecutor.  In  other  words,  you  are  dealing 
with  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 

Mr  Fellows  I  do  not  want  any  chance  for 
them  to  operate  under  that. 

Mr  Patmam  By  that  same  reasoning  you 
could  ask  for  the  repeal  of  every  criminal  law 
because  It  might  be  abused. 

Mr  SPKiMCEa  I  was  tust  wondering  about 
that  Fame  point  Mr  Fellows  has  suegested. 
Suppose  there  were  workmen  In  a  plant  and 
some  fellow  who  was  not  employed  In  the 
plant  at  all  would  stop  and  hav^a  discuselon 
with  onti  of  these  workmen  In  that  particular 
defense  plant,  and  say.  "Are  you  going  to 
work  today'"  Or.  "You  are  certainly  not  go- 
ing to  work  today,  are  you?**  And  suppose 
Just  thrnugh  that  conversation  the  fellow 
who  was  stoppe "  does  not  go  to  work,  wculd 
that  fellow  who  stopped  the  workman  be 
guilty  urder  this' 

Mr  P.^tmaw  No;  there  Is  no  meeting  of 
the  minds  there  that  would  form  a  conspiracy 
to  stop  work 

Mr  Springer.  Buppowe  they  discussed  just 
whether  he  ought  to  fo  to  work,  and  he  ad- 
vises the  man  and  he  does  not  go  to  work,  tliat 
would  be  a  stoppage  or  delay  of  the  operation 
of  the  plant  to  that  extent 

Mr  Patman  I  think  In  a  conspiracy  you 
would  have  to  show  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  that  work. 

Mr.  Springes  There  would  have  to  be  the 
Intent? 

Mr    Patman     Yes.  sir. 

Mr  PricHAN  May  I  ask  another  question, 
Mr    Chiurinan? 

Mr  Hobbs.  Certainly.  Mr  Feiphan 
Mr  Feicham  In  the  evr  iit  ti.at  several  col- 
leagues conspire  t«  get  her  to  eliminate  an 
agency  of  this  Government  which  Is  perform- 
luvj  a  normal  operation  of  the  Oovemn^ent. 
and  they  conspire  to  pass  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate that  agency  which  U  performlnfli  nor- 
mal operations  of  the  Government,  why  would 
not  that  come  within  the  purview  of  section 
1  of  this  bill? 

Mr  Patmam.  It  would  have  to  be  a  service 
essential  to  the  normal  operation  cjf  the  Gov- 
ernment. According  to  your  own  statement. 
It  would  not  be  an  essential  operation  or  we 
wcnild  not  want  to  repeal  It.  You  are  getting 
legislative  functions  mixed  up  with  criminal 
Law 

Mr.  Fklxows.  Who  would  be  the  Judge  of 
this  es.'-entlal  nature  of  the  work''  Tliat 
would  be  that  same  tribunal  I  am  talking 
about 

Mr.  Patman.  If  there  Is  any  dcubt  In  the 
minds  of  you  gentlemen  about  that  applying 
to  any  advocacy  of  any  class  I  would  put  In 
a  qualifying  phrase  that  would  protect  It, 
because  there  Is  no  desire  to  stop  freedom  of 
speech  in  this  country. 

Mr  Feighan  But  I  am  referring  to  a  con- 
spiracy which  a'ould  be  followed  by  action, 
not  merely  freedom  of  speech 

Mr  Patmam  I  say  If  there  Is  any  doubt, 
any  chance  of  doubt  about  that,  any  clari- 
fying phrase  that  would  nuke  it  plain  would 
be  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr   Fexlows    Thank  you   Mr   Patman. 
Mr.   HoLB-s.  We  are  very   much  obliged    to 
you  for  your  contribution 

Mr  Patman  Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee 

(Thertupon  the  committee  proceeded  to 
the  con&ideratlcin  of  other  bvifciii<.5s  ) 
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Lend-Leate  in  Rassia  and  North  Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  txxas 

IN  THE  H0U5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I  submit 
herewith  remarks  by  Raymond  Gram 
Swing,  news  commentator  over  the  Blue 
Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  on  Tuesday,  May  25.  1943.  relating 
to  the  activity  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agency 
of  our  Government,  particularly  with 
reference  to  Russia  and  north  Africa: 

In  tlie<:e  days  of  scanty  official  Information 
about  the  war  effort  the  regular  lend-lease 
reports  to  Congress  make  refreshing  reading. 
They  do  not  cover  the  whole  war.  but  they 
report  detailed  facts  about  segments  of  It, 
and  the  facts  are  highly  satisfactory  The 
President's  report  sent  to  Congress  today, 
covering  lend-lease  operations  to  April  30, 
has  seme  passages  of  particular  Interest, 
One  Is  about  the  work  In  north  Africa.  An- 
other Is  about  the  supplies  being  delivered 
to  Russia.  As  to  north  Africa,  lend-lease 
can  point  to  two  positive  achievements  be- 
yond the  supplies  which  aided  the  earlier 
BrltlEh  victories. .  One  Is  the  equipping  of 
a  French  army,  which  will  add  Invaluable 
manpower  to  the  United  Nations.  The  other 
Is  laying  the  groundwork  for  utilizing  north 
Africa's  "resources  of  food  and  materials  for 
the  war  effort.  In  1941,  this  area  provided 
more  than  300.000  tons  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 200.000  tons  of  cereals  and  other  large 
quantities  of  food  for  the  Nazis  and  for 
Vichy  France.  North  Africa  was  the  only 
large  source  of  phosphates  for  fertilizers  used 
In  Europe.  North  Africa  can  supply  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  and  phosphate  for  the  war 
production  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Nazis  stripped  the  area  of  food  and  produc- 
tion equipment,  so  we  must  start  from 
scratch  In  restoring  Its  productivity.  But 
everything  now  going  to  north  Africa  will 
pay  for  Itself  many  times  over  This  sets  a 
pattern  for  the  Invasions  to  come,  as  the 
report  points  out  There  will  be  a  twofold 
task,  to  aid  the  Invading  forces  and  to  aid 
the  peoples  of  the  liberated  areas  So  far  we 
have  sent  to  north  Africa  more  than 
$30,000,000  worth  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cines, and  other  essentials  for  the  civilian 
population,  while  the  British  also  have  sent 
materials  and  equipment  to  aid  In  restoring 
the  production  of  strategic  and  critical  raw 
materials 

As  to  Russia  the  lend-lease  shipments  up 
to  April  1  came  to  3.500,000  gross  tons.  Rus- 
sia now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
countries  receiving  American  munitions.  We 
have  furnished  thousands  of  planes,  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  trucks,  Jeeps,  and  other 
motor  vehicles,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  field-telephone  wire,  several  million 
pairs  of  army  boots,  and  quantities  of  other 
military  supplies.  There  have  been  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  armor  plate,  steel, 
aluminum,  copper,  zinc.  TNT.  and  chemicals. 
Also  electric  furnaces,  presses,  forging  ham- 
mers, and  machine  tools,  as  well  as  electric 
power  generating  equipment,  and  rails  and 
other  railroad  supplies.  We  have  sent  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  food,  and  over  half  of 
that  went  in  the  last  6  months.  Forty  per- 
cent of  all  shipments  to  Russia  In  March 
consisted  of  food.  Food  for  Russia  now  has  a 
shipping  priority  on  a  par  with  planes  and 
trucks.  Aft  Russia  wrestles  with  a  tremendous 
problem  to  restore  the  agricultural  production 


In  areas  llt>erated  from  the  Nazis,  we  have 
contributed  10,000  tons  of  seeds.  In  our 
food  shipments  are  wheat,  flour,  sugar,  canned 
meats,  peas  and  beans,  lard  and  vegetable 
oils.  Most  of  the  food  dehydrated  In  this 
country  now  goes  to  Rvis'la.  British  ship- 
ments have  sent  huge  quantities  of  other 
supplies  including  60,000  tons  of  crude  rub- 
ber. They  do  the  major  Job  of  convoying  In 
the  Arctic.  But  an  Increasing  share  of  the 
shipments  to  Russia  now  go  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Here  a  transport  system  has  become 
efficient  almost  as  by  a  miracle. 

Thousands  of  American  trucks  carry  sup- 
plies across  Iran  by  road.  The  trans-Iranian 
railway,  now  operated  by  the  United  States 
Army  In  the  soutti,  and  using  American  and 
British  locomot.V2s  and  freight  cars,  delivers 
them  to  the  Russian  Army  In  the  north. 

One  has  a  glimpse  of  Interlocking  war  ac- 
tivities In  north  Africa  and  Russia,  which 
holds  good  the  world  over.  Never  has  a 
coalition  war  been  fought  by  such  an  Inte- 
grated system  of  shared  supplies.  The  labors 
go  on  tirelessly  day  by  day  without  making 
news.  Then  these  periodic  accounts  bring 
them  to  life  with  their  impressive  figures. 
Twelve  percent  of  our  vast  war  expenditures 
to  date  has  gone  to  lend-lease,  and  we  have 
set  going  a  system  to  which  many  now  con- 
tribute, as  well  as  receive.  We  have  actually 
transferred  to  our  allies  more  than  $9,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods,  nearly  half  of  It 
munitions.  And  If  there  Is  a  gap  where  one 
can  hope  more  will  be  done,  the  supply  of 
China,  the  report  says  categorically  that  open- 
ing the  Burma  Road  Is  one  of  the  strategic 
objectives  of  our  armed  forces. 


Tribute  to  Col.  A.  Robert  Ginsburgh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  KEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Mcnday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  a  very  interesting  article 
appearing  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal outlining  the  distinguished  career  of 
Col.  A.  Robert  Ginsburgh.  Colonel  Gins- 
burgh, who  has  served  in  Washington 
as  head  of  the  Industrial  Services  Divi- 
sion ot  the  War  Department,  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations,  is  moving  on  to  other 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  At  this 
time  I  wish  to  pay  this  small  tribute  to 
his  splendid  work  in  improving  plant 
morale  and  production  by  promoting 
better  cooperation  between  manajgement 
and  labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLONIX      GlNSBtJRGH'S      WAR-PLANT      RaIXXZS 

Keep  Pbodcction  Booming — A  "Lotns- 
viLLiAN  BT  Marriage"  Who  Is  a  Regitlar 
Armt  OmcER  WrrH  an  iMPRESsrvi  Arrat 
or  Decrees  Is  the  '"Pathee"  of  the  Rally 
Plan  and  the  Man  Who  Made  the  "E"  a 
Joint  Award 

(By  Robert  L.  Rlggs) 
Washington,   May   22,— Everybody   knows 
that  never  before  has  there  been  a  war  that 
has   been   waged   so   intensively  In   the   In- 
dusuial  plants  of  tlM  world. 


Tanks  and  planes  and  ships — all  the 
equipment  that  goes  Into  total  mechanized 
warfare — have  made  this  war  a  series  of 
lactory  battles;  a  series  of  home-front  bat- 
tles which  must  be  won  before  the  armed 
forces  of  any  of  the  nations  Involved  can  go 
Into  the  fight  against  the  enemy. 

In  this  country,  a  symbol  of  the  complete 
dependency  of  the  front-line  soldier  upon  the 
factory  soldier  Is  the  war-plant  rally.  Every 
week  that  passes  sees  an  average  of  50  rallies 
conducted  In  the  factories  of  the  Nation. 

first-hand  news 

Scmetlmerthese  rallies  are  the  occasion  for 
the  presentation  of  the  Army  and  Navy  E. 
given  In  recognition  of  the  plant's  record 
of  production.  Often  the  rallies  simply  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  factory  workers 
to  learn  first-hand  from  the  lips  of  the  men 
who  have  used  the  factory's  products  on  the 
firing  line  the  urgent  Impwartance  of  produc- 
tion. 

Some  weeks  attendance  at  these  rallies  Is 
as  high  as  300,000,  including  both  the  workers 
and  the  management  p>ersonnel.  The  aver- 
age weekly  attendance  runs  between  50.000 
and  100,000. 

Father  and  mother  of  the  war  plant  rallies 
Is  a  Regular  Army  officer  who  Is  a  "Louisvjl- 
llan"  by  marriage.  He  Is  47-year-old  Col.  A. 
Robert  Ginsburgh,  head  of  the  Industrial 
Services  Division  of  the  War  Department 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations. 

Colonel  Ginsburgh  Is  one  of  a  relatively 
small  group  who  have  had  a  hand  In  the 
country's  production  for  war  from  the  em- 
bryonic stage,  when  It  was  a  difficult  feat  to 
get  $10,000,000  from  Congress  in  order  to  give 
"educational"  orders  to  factories  into  the 
present  era  of  all-out  production. 

MONET    wasn't    ENOUGH 

The  plant  rally  Idea  came  to  him  because 
3  or  4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  War 
Department  realized  that  if  it  was  to  achieve 
maximum  production  It  would  have  to  do 
more  than  let  contracts,  more  than  buy  ma- 
terial, more  than  select  sites  for  new  plants; 
It  would  have  to  make  the  men  and  women 
working  In  the  factories  conscious  of  the  part 
they  were  playing  in  the  victory  effort. 

The  simple  theory  behind  the  rallies  Is 
that  "the  people  who  make  the  stuff  should 
get  better  acquainted  with  the  people  who 
use  the  stuff."  The  programs  for  the  rallies 
have  been  kept  up  to  date  with  the  shifting 
events  of  the  fighting  fronts. 

A  few  months  ago  the  stellar  performer 
was  an  Army  nurse,  who  stood  calmly  on 
a  platform  in  the  factory  yard  and  told  the 
workers  In  simple  language  how  she  had 
seen  their  sons,  their  brothers,  and  their 
neighbors  die  on  Bataan  for  lack  of  more 
planes,  more  tanks.  More  recently  men  from 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  who  have 
fought  on  the  sea,  In  the  air,  and  on  the  land 
of  Guadalcanal  and  other  Pacific  Islands  have 
told  their  stories  to  the  men  and  women  mho 
supplied  them  with  weapons. 

Veterans  of  north  Africa  now  are  available 
to  those  who  draw  up  the  programs.  The 
flyers  who  helped  drive  the  Axis  out  of  Tunisia 
spoke  to  the  workers  by  means  of  recordings. 

straight  from  bizxrtx 

In  one  Instance,  a  flyer  who  had  Just 
brought  his  plane  back  from  an  attack  over 
Blzerte  made  a  recording  of  his  battle  Im- 
pressions. The  recording  was  rushed  to  the 
airplane  factory  which  had  made  his  plane. 
•  so  that  the  workers  received  a  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  part^hey  had  played  In  the  north 
African  campaign.  Similar  recordings  have 
come  from  Australia. 

Movie  fllms  also  have  played  their  part. 
Once  a  month  the  Signal  Corps  turns  out  a 
IS-mlnute  fUm  for  exclusive  showing  to  war- 
plant  workers.  These  have  borne  such  titles 
as   "The   Arm   Behind   the   Army,"    'S^nal 
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AttAck."    and    "Plre    Power"      Two    mlUlon 
workers  have  viewed  these  films. 

P(«ters  have  played  their  part.  The  fa- 
vorite of  Colonel  Olnsburgh's  division  la  an 
almost  life-sized  painting  of  a  slecUhelmeted 
Bt.ldier  lugging?  a  box  of  ammunition  Into  the 
bHttle  ztme.  Above  his  head  la  the  admoni- 
tion. ■•Pa.'«  the  ammunition."  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poster  Is  the  workers'  response. 
"O    K  .  soldier— that's  our  Job  " 

The  effect  of  plant  rallies  on  the  morale  of 
employees  has  beon  Indisputable.  An  unex- 
p*-cTed  byproduct  has  been  that  the  flphtlng 
men  who  participate  In  them  have  obtained 
s  deeper  understanding  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing production  workers. 

coMprrmoN  is  kein 
The  popularity  of  such  rallies  Is  attested 
by  the  growing  competition  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  E  Those  In  charpe  of  the  program 
feared  that  Interest  in  the  E  award  would 
die  away  when  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had 
worn  off 

On  the  contrary,  the  demand  for  the  award 
1ft  greater  today  than  ever  before.  Already 
1.750  awards  have  been  made,  and  there  still 
remain  about  80,000  flrm.s  who  are  eligible  to 
receive  one. 

It  was  Colonel  Gln.%burgh  who  first  sug- 
gested that  the  E  award.s  should  be  Joint. 
as  a  symbol  of  unity  t>etwe€n  the  Army  and 
Navy.  The  Navy  had  had  such  an  award  for 
Bome  time,  and  tbe  Army  felt  that  It  also 
should  have  one.  Colonel  Glnsburgh's  In- 
aistence  resulted  In  the  merger. 

In  Its  efforts  to  increase  production,  the 
Industrial  Services  Division  has  worked  close- 
ly, both  with  organizations  of  employees  and 
with  management  groups  There  scarcely  has 
been  a  State  convention  of  any  labor  group — 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organleatlons.  or  Railroad  Brother- 
hood— which  has  not  heard  an  address  by 
some  representative  of  the  division.  Some- 
times the  speaker  Is  Robert  P  Patterson.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  War.  who  is  responsible  for 
Industrial  mobilization  Colonel  Olnsburg  Is 
nilliury  aide  to  Patterson 

MANAGZMrrrr's  roa  rr 
Likewise,  trade  association  executives,  rep- 
resenting management,  have  come  In,  eight 
or  ten  times  at  a  time,  for  a  Sunday  night 
meal  at  which  they  throw  their  problems  at 
the  dlvUlon.  When  the  plant  rallies  were 
•tarted  In  September  1941  some  feared  there 
would  b«  objections  from  management.  But 
they  have  been  so  popular  with  management 
that  Colonel  Olnsburgh's  division  can't  flU 
all  the  requests  It  receives 

The  field  of  labor  relations  and  Industrial 
management  may  seem  a  strange  one  for  an 
officer  cf  the  Regular  Army.  Colonel  Glns- 
burgh's whole  military  career  Is  equally  un- 
usual. No  West  Pointer,  he  has  one  bachelor 
of  arU  dcgref  (with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key ) .  two 
master  of  arts  degrees,  one  bachelor  of  laws 
degree 

He  got  Into  the  service  In  1917,  Just  as  he 
completed  hU  senior  year  at  Harvard,  by  pass- 
ing an  examination  for  provisional  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Regular  Army.  His  com- 
mission was  in  the  Field  Artillery. 

His  service  during  the  last  war  was  spent 
In  thla  country.  Prom  1920  to  1922  he  was 
stationed  at  Camp  Knox.  Ky,  That  was  be- 
fore It  became  Fort  Knox,  and  when  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  many  acres  of  artillery 
range  and  a  few  barracks.  While  on  that 
tour  of  duty,  Olnsburgh  found  time  to  get 
a  master  of  arts  degree  In  history  from  the 
University  of  LotUsvllle,  and  to  persuade  a 
Louisville  girl  to  marry  him.  She  waa  Miss 
Elsie  Plnney.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Plnney.  Mrs.  Glnsburghs  mother  and  sister. 
Miss  Anne  Plnney,  live  at  1230  Bates  Court. 
TH«  tJKivKBsrrr  or  x-ocisvuxb  orrLvxucm 
It  was  at  the  University  of  Louisville  that 
Glnsburgh  first  found  himself  Interested  In 
the  field  of  Ubor  relaUona.     He  atUlbutes 


this  Interest  to  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
th-xt  time.  Norman  J.  Ware,  a  British  war 
veteran,  who  bad  studied  the  subject  exten- 
sively. 

As  part  of  his  work  under  Professor  Ware. 
Glnsburgh  made  a  study  of  the  history  of 
the  Knlghta  of  Labor,  ancestor  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  union.  For  his  thesis.  Glnsburgh 
wrote  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  troops  In 
domestic  disturbances. 

Olnsburgh  took  his  Louisville  bride  to 
the  assignments  that  fall  to  officers  In  peace- 
time—Fort  Sill.  Okla  :  Governors  Island. 
N  Y  :  Fort  Robinson.  Nebr.  He  put  In  sev- 
eral years  with  troops  before  arriving  on  the 
Washington  scene.  Before  the  Camp  Knox 
a.-^lgnment  he  had  spent  2  years  with  troops 
in  the  Orient— the  PhUlpplnes.  French  Indo- 
china. Japan,  and  Siberia. 

At  Fort  Robinson  be  was  In  command  of  a 
battery  of  mountain  artillery.  It  was  while 
there  that  he  drew  the  assignment  which  led 
eventually  to  his  Washington  services.  This 
waa  an  assignment  to  attend  the  Journalism 
school  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

A     FXTZZLOS    DKAN 

That  was  In  1930.  The  then  chief  of  staff. 
Gen  Charles  P.  Summerall,  had  decided  to 
train  a  bureau  of  public  relations  for  the 
Army.  He  sent  two  men  to  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  and  two  to  Missouri.  Olnsburgh 
htul  done  some  newspaper  work,  and  had 
edited  a  recruiting  newspaper  while  at  Gov- 
ernor's Island. 

The  late  Frank  Martin,  then  dean  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  didn't  know 
Just  what  to  do  with  this  Army  officer  who  had 
a  liberal  arts  degree  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  from  Harvard,  as  well  as  a  masters  from 
the  University  of  Louisville 

But  after  some  head-scratching.  Dean  Mar- 
tin told  Glnsburgh  to  select  his  own  work. 
Glnsburgh  did  so,  wrote  a  thesis  on  War  Cor- 
respondents m  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  which  was  a  study  of  censorship  and 
Army  public  relations.  So  Missouri  gave  him 
another  master's  degree  In  the  spring  of  1931. 

The  colorful  Patrick  J  Hurley  then  was 
Secretary  of  War  In  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion, and  It  wasn't  long  before  Captain  Glns- 
burgh was  In  Washington  helping  Hurley 
with  his  speeches. 

ANOTHZX  HAaVARD  DECRIi: 

When  Hurley  went  out  with  the  rest  cf  the 
Hoover  administration  In  1933,  Glnsburgh's 
next  assignment  was  to  escort  a  group  of 
World  War  mothers  on  a  tour  of  French  bat- 
tlefields and  cemeteries.  When  he  got  back 
to  this  country  the  Army,  which  had  sent  him 
through  1  year  at  Missouri,  decided  to  send 
him  through  Harvard  Law  School's  3-year 
course 

He  emerged  with  his  law  deejrec  In  1936, 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  JudRC  Advocate  Gen- 
eral in  Washington  and  passed  his  bar  ex- 
amination But  he  soon  was  sidetracked 
from  the  legal  field. 

Louis  A  Johnson  became  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  with  the  specific  assignment 
to  take*  up  the  matter  of  Industrial  mobili- 
zation. The  War  Department  assigned  Glns- 
burgh to  help  him.  In  1938  39  Glnsburgh 
attended  the  Army  Industrial  College,  and 
then  worked  with  Johnson  In  the  long  bat- 
tle to  make  Industrial  mobilization  more 
than  something  on  paper. 

In  the  summer  of  1940  President  Roosevelt 
made  a  Republican.  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  Secre- 
tary of  War.  As  part  of  that  arrangement, 
Johnson  had  to  step  out  so  that  another 
Republican,  Patterson,  could  become  Assist- 
ant Secretary — later  Under  Secretary. 

A  BUNOLT  or  ENXBGT 

Major  Glnsburgh  continued  to  work  with 
Patterson,  beoHnlng  public  relations  officer 
for  the  Industrial  program.  From  that  he 
moved  Into  the  Industrial  Services  Division. 


Colonel  Glnsburgh  and  Mrs.  Olnsburgh 
have  a  19-year-old  son,  Robert,  Jr  .  who  has 
1  more  year  at  West  Point.  Their  twin 
daughters,  Anne  and  Martha,  are  17. 

The  people  who  work  with  Colonel  Glns- 
burgh say  the  success  of  his  division  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  his  amazing  energy  and  his 
capacity  to  pick  the  right  people  for  the  right 
Job  The  colonel.  In  turn.  Is  proud  of  the 
I>eople  who  work  with  him.  and  Is  especUlly 
proud  of  some  of  his  alumni 

Among  these  "graduates"  Is  Lt.  Col  Joseph 
Phillips.  42-year-old  native  of  Paducah,  Ky., 
who.  before  he  went  Into  the  Army,  was  edi- 
tor of  Newsweek.  He  now  Is  handling  public 
relations  for  General  Eisenhower 

Others  Include  Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  Clark, 
public  relations  officer  for  Lt.  Gen.  Mark 
Clark's  fifth  army:  Lt.  Col,  Robert  8.  Pickens, 
public  relations  officer  for  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  H  C 
Lee.  who  U  In  charge  of  the  supply  services 
In  the  European  war  theater,  and  Capt  Free- 
man S  Bishop,  public  relations  officer  on  the 
Alcan  Highway. 

THE    ARTHtJB    EPISCDI 

Colonel  Glnsburgh  hand-picks  his  staff  from 
advertising  agencies,  labor  groups,  coipora- 
tlon  executives  and  reporters  of  well-known 
new.;paper8.  The  Courier-Journal  staff  had 
an  illustration  2  years  ago  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  works  In  picking  up  men. 

One  of  our  own  people,  William  B.  Arthur, 
the  assistant  State  editor,  held  a  lieutenant's 
commission  In  the  Reserve  Corps  but  his  ef- 
forts to  get  Into  active  duty  became  snarled 
In  red  tape.  A  Ijtter  to  Colonel  Glnsburgh 
resulted,  within  2  weeks,  In  getting  LleuUn- 
ant  Arthur  on  duty  as  a  public  relations  offi- 
cer with  an  armored  division  at  Pine  Camp, 
N.  Y.  But  that  wasn't  the  end  of  the  Arthur 
episode. 

A  year  later,  Lieutenant  Arthur  had  oc- 
casion to  come  to  Washington  to  see  some 
officers  In  the  Public  Relations  Btireau.  In 
the  course  of  bis  visit,  he  was  Introduced 
casually  to  Colonel  Glnsburgh.  Out  of  the 
mountain  of  detail  that  fiows  across  his  desk. 
Gmsburgh  remembered  Arthiu's  name  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  called 
to  duty.  As  a  result,  he  had  Arthur  trans- 
ferred to  the  Glnsburgh  division.  Arthtir 
now    Is    a    major    In    the    Public    Relations 

Bureau- 

Stories  abou*  Olnsburgh  abound  in  the 
Washington  press  corps  The  favorite  story 
deals  with  his  days  as  a  lieutenant  at  Gover- 
nor's Island.  In  order  to  work  off  some  of 
his  excess  energy  (as  well  as  to  augment  his 
Army  pay)  Olnsburgh  worked  at  night  as  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  World. 

A  SERMON  ON  UVtMS 

One  night  there  was  an  explosion  at  an 
Army  arsenal,  and  the  Army  got  word  to 
Glnsburgh.  while  on  his  reporter's  Job  to 
get  In  uniform  and  handle  public  relations  on 
the  affair 

Glnsburgh's  competitors  on  the  other  New 
York  papers  had  no  knowledge  of  his  Army 
connections  When  they  arrived  to  get  news 
about  the  explosion,  whom  did  they  find 
handinf?  it  out  but  their  competitor,  dressed 
In  an  officer's  uniform? 

"Get  those  duds  off,"  one  of  the  reports 
warned  him.  "Don't  you  know  you  can  go 
to  jr.il  for  Impersonating  an  officer?" 

My  favorite  Glnsburgh  story  deals  with  the 
period  when  he  commanded  a  mountain  bat- 
tery at  Fort  Robinson.  He  took  his  mules  and 
his  men  on  an  extensive  march.  When  they 
made  camp  In  an  isolated  community  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  the  members  of  the  local 
church  asked  Captain  Olnsburgh  If  he  would 
conduct  services  for  them. 

So  on  Sunday  the  captain  occupied  the 
pulpit.  He  delivered  a  sermon  from  the  text, 
"Balaam  and  His  Ass."  He  spoke  of  the  Army 
mule's  loyalty,  devotion  to  duty;  he  extolled 
the  mule's  virtues  of  determination  and  per- 
severance. Reports  are  that  the  congrega- 
tion regarded  It  as  a  powerful  bit  of  preaching. 
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Labor  Disputes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  from  Frontier  Lodge,  No. 
49.  of  Kimball,  Nebr..  my  home.  The 
membership  of  this  lodge  includes  a 
cross  section  of  the  people  in  my  com- 
munity, and  what  they  say  about  the 
labor  situation  I  am  convinced  is  felt 
generally  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country.  I  would 
call  your  attention  particularly  to  the 
quotation  from  the  soldier  son  of  one  of 
tl^ese  members: 

Frontier  Lodge.  No.  49. 
Kimball.  Nebr..  May  27.  1943. 
Hon    A.  L    MiLLEH. 

House  ot  Repref:entativcs, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  Miller:  The  members  of  this  lodge 
take  this  opportunity  to  advise  you  of  their 
Bttit'  de  in  recard  to  the  strike  situation  as 
we  find  It  today  To  a  group  of  men  Inter- 
e.«tpd  in  the  weltare  of  the  community  as  a 
wiiole.  and  e-^peclally  interested  in  the  pro- 
mu!gat:cn  of  this  v.ar  to  a  speedy  end.  that 
w?  may  a^.Tln  be  at  peace  with  our  fellow 
world  citizens,  this  exhibition  of  complete 
di-.rcgaid  for  the  lives  of  our  youn,i  men  is 
apppillr.g.  Who  has  beUer  right  to  th°  ques- 
tion our  management  of  the  situation,  when 
wc  say  that  we  have  five  of  our  members  serv- 
li  c?  with  the  armed  forces  of  our  country? 

The  question  Is  not  which  side  Is  In  the 
rl'.ht  and  winch  side  is  at  fault.  The  Issue 
Is  now  coming  up  Is.  why  doesn't  the  powers 
tiiat  be.  do  something  to  correct  the  situation 
that  blo^s  our  war  eOorts?  If  the  unions  are 
entitled  t<.  the  various  things  that  they  ask, 
Vkhy  no  »o  order  it?  If  they  are  not  entitled 
to  tho  e  things,  drop  them  and  advise  both 
ncn  and  management  that  If  they  do  not 
Cf'ie  to  accept  the  terms,  perhaps  they  would 
rather  t,.ke  tht  -  individual  turns  at  manning 
Unc  -  Sam  s  guns 

Reccnt.'y  one  of  the  members  of  our  organi- 
zation read  a  portion  of  a  letter  received  from 
h's  sen.  a  eon  that  Is  stationed  In  north 
Africa,  of  which  I  would  quote  you  a  few 
lines.  "One  of  the  most  disgusting  things  we 
have  read  In  the  news,  from  home  is  the  coal- 
strike  situation  If  some  of  those  phonies  at 
thr  head  of  the  unions  could  be  over  here  and 
see  the  fellows  spilling  their  Insides  out,  they 
would  change  their  minds." 

Recently  you  made  the  statement  that  your 
hands  were  tied  in  the  matter  of  labor.  If 
then,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  minority,  and 
have  allowed  such  situations  to  arise,  then 
God  forgive  the  error  of  our  way.  that  we  for 
a  few  paltry  dollars  wlU  allow  our  youth  to 
experience  the  agony  of  death  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world.  All  this  because  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  a  few  misguided  leaders  to  rule 
the  factions  of  our  country  regardless  of  right 
or  wrong. 

To  you  and  the  members  of  our  representa- 
tion, we  urge  that  you  demand  that  action  be 
taken  one  way  or  another  that  no  such  thing 
as  these  walkouts  be  permitted  to  nullify  the 
efforts  of  the  majority  that  strive  for  ex- 
ceUence  In  their  war  effort.  We  ask  you  to 
diligently  bend  your  efforts  to  the  Immediate 
demand  Uiat  the  situation  be  settled  now, 
once  ar.d  for  all.  The  balance  of  power  lies 
In  our  government,  and  if  necessary  individ- 


ual rights,  when  wrong,  must  fall  by  the  way- 
side. 

Now,    doctor,   you   are   familiar   with   our 
group  and  with  the  number  of  our  group,  and 
we  ask  that  you  personally  do  all  that  you 
may  find  In  your  power  to  do. 
Fraternally  yours, 

FXONTIZK  LODGZ,  No.  49. 
T.  W.  MUNDELL, 

Chancelor  Commander. 
D.  H.  Peterson, 
Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal. 


Patriots  of  the  United  States  Navy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  A.  Porteous, 
Jr..  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  deliv- 
ered one  of  the  most  inspirational  ad- 
dresses of  World  War  No.  2  to  the  ofiBcers 
and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  com- 
mand on  January  5,  1943.  It  is  so  excel- 
lent I  feel  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  this  speech  in  the 
Record: 

Patriots  of  the  United  States  Navy,  when  I 
came  aboard  this  chip  on  December  3.  1942,  I 
knew  none  of  you.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  1  had  observed  many  of  you,  and  on  the 
memorable  afternoon  when  we  had  an  en- 
counter with  a  submarine,  at  which  time  I 
was  not  In  command.  1  observed  every  one  of 
you  at  your  battle  stations,  on  the  alert.  In 
action,  ready  to  do  or  die.  1  observed  real 
men.  men  who  are  a  credit  to  the  Navy,  pa- 
triots all.  and  since  that  afternoon  I  have  felt 
that  I  know  you.  1  know  you  are  made  of 
the  sterner,  fiber  things  of  life,  that  Indefin- 
able something  that  makes  It  a  pleasure  to 
know  you  and  a  privilege  to  be  your  com- 
manding officer  In  addition  to  knowing  the 
finer  side  of  your  natures.  I  have  observed  you 
at  your  work,  I  have  read  your  service  rec- 
ords, have  censored  your  mall,  and  I  think  I 
know  every  man  In  this  crew.  We  are  all 
salesmen.  To  succeed  as  a  salesman  you 
must  know  your  product  For  the  time  being 
we  have  a  Job  to  do — selling  ^emy  sub- 
marines to  Davy  Jones,  and  wltji  the  grace 
of  God.  we  are  going  to  do  It. 

We  have  a  fine  ship  and  a  splendid  crew. 
We  will  make  her  a  smart  ship,  a  ship  that 
can  with  pride  stand  Inspection  every  Satur- 
day. It  will  take  a  lot  of  work  For  the  pres- 
ent and  possibly  for  the  duration  this  ship 
win  be  our  home,  and  we  want  to  be  proud 
of  her.  and  we  will  be  proud  of  her.  but  not 
only  do  we  want  thla  to  be  a  smart-looking 
ship  of  which  we  can  feel  proud,  but  we  must 
keep  ourselves  smart.  We  must  be  proud  of 
the  men  and  the  work  of  the  men  at  the 
guns. 

I  propx>8e  to  give  you  men  as  much  tafget 
practice  as  the  allowance  of  this  ship  will 
permit,  and  U  I  can  get  extra  ammunition 
for  target  practice  I  am  going  to  get  It.  What 
Is  the  good  of  having  a  smart  ship  unless 
we  have  smart  gunners  aboard?  I  want  every 
man  aboard  to  know  how  to  fire  the  guns 
and  be  able  to  creditably  take  over  any  gun 
on  this  ship  If  the  man  or  men  at  the  guns 
Is  disabled  or  killed. 

We  are  going  to  have  many  drills  and  In- 
spections.   This  Is  going  to  be  a  well-trained 


crew.  To  be  properly  trained  requires  work. 
There  Is  no  place  on  this  ship  for  a  lazy  man. 
A  crook,  or  drunk  might  reform,  but  a  lazy 
man — never. 

I  want  every  officer  and  man  on  this  ship 
to  read  the  Bluejacket's  Manual  and  know  It 
thoroughly.  Bearing  In  mind  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  ship,  I  want  not  less  than  10 
men  a  day,  while  In  port,  to  attend  the  anti- 
submarine warfare  school,  and  everyone  must 

practice  on   the  :    a  shore  party   will 

leave  each  morning  at  0945  for  the  anti- 
submarine warfare  school.  I  want  you  to 
read  and  study  the  subjects  for  which  you 
are  trying  to  get  rated.  Navy  training 
courses  will  be  placed  In  the  ship's  service 
department  so  that  the  booklets  will  be  be- 
fore you.  There  are  many  courses  open  to 
you.  As  you  know,  the  courses  cost  you 
nothing.  I  want  every  man  to  decide  what 
courses  he  wants  to  take.  Every  noru-ated 
man  Is  urged  to  be  a  striker  In  one  of  the  di- 
versified rates.  Aim  high  and  you  wUl  hit 
high:  but  I  don't  want  any  New  Year's  reso- 
lutions about  your  future.  Decide  for  your- 
selves, now,  whether  you  want  to  be  engines 
or  boxcars;  engines  lead,  boxcars  follow. 
Which  do  you  want  to  do,  lead  or  follow,  or 
do  you  want  to  be  Jiist  another  snowflake  In 
the  drift?  Do  you  want  to  be  a  credit  to  your- 
selves and  to  your  families?  Always  re- 
member there  Is  room  at  the  top — 

"Never  you  mind  the  crowd,  men. 
Nor  fancy  yojr  life  won't  tell; 
There  Is  always  room  at  the  top,  men, 
For  the  man  who  doeth  It  well." 

Your  future  Is  what  you  make  It.  I  pro- 
pose to  rate  the  men  Just  as  often  and  as 
fast  as  they  deserve  it.  The  sooner  every  man 
deserves  and  gets  a  rating,  the  better  I  will 
like  It.  I  propose  to  keep  the  men  dili- 
gently occupied,  and  to  those  who  deserve 
it.  will  be  given  not  only  a  rating  or  ratings, 
but  ample  leave.  There  will  be  no  favorites 
aboard. 

I  expect  but  one  thing  out  of  you.  namely, 
that  you  do  your  duty  properly.  In  doing 
your  duty  you  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
many  things.  I  expect  you  to  manifest 
loyalty,  that  you  have  a  courageous  fighting 
spirit,  that  you  exercise  self-control,  be  obedi- 
ent, at  all  times  truthful  and  honorable,  that 
you  show  some  energetic  Initiative;  do  vmto 
your  shipmates  and  officers  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  ycu. 

"Tills  above  all  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
It  must  follow,  as  the  night  follows  the  day. 
Thou  cans't  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

I  prevlotisly  referred  to  obedience;  not  only 
do  I  expect  you  to  be  obedient  to  the  officers 
and  petty  officers,  but  I  expect  you  to  show 
respect  for  them.  If  you  do  not  show  proper 
respect  for  those  whom  the  Navy  Department 
has  put  over  you.  you  are  likewise  disrespect- 
ful to  the  Navy  Department,  and  you  cannot 
expect  respect  for  yourself.  Remeraber.  fool* 
criticize  and  find  faults.  I  want  you  to  show 
respectful  cooperation,  and  If  you  have  con- 
structive Ideas  or  helpful  suggestions,  com- 
municate them  to  your  division  officers. 

On  meeting  an  officer  for  the  first  time  In 
the  day.  you  should  smartly  salute  him. 
likewise  on  other  appropriate  occasions. 
Some  men  apparently  don't  like  to  salute 
officers,  and  seem  to  think  It  Is  belittling  to 
their  natures.  Such  shotild  not  be  the  case. 
A  salute  Is  a  military  courtesy.  All  of  you 
want  to  be  "courteous  If  some  of  you  were 
accused  of  being  discourteous,  you  would  want 
to  fight,  and  that  is  exactly  what  you  are  when 
you  do  not  render  proper  military  courtesy. 
The  origin  of  the  military  salute  began  years 
ago.  when  one  knight  in  armor  met  another. 
He  would  raise  his  visor  so  that  his  face  could 
be  seen  and  observed  as  a  friend.  Always  re- 
member to  render  proper  military  courtesy. 

I  wish  I  could  think  that  I  would  hav» 
such  cooperation  from  you  that  punishment 
would  be  unnecessary.  Remember.  I  said 
there  will  be  no  favorites.     You  will  make 
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your  own  punUhmentB  by  the  offenses  you 
may  commit.  All  of  you  know  what  punlah- 
ments  ar«  preacrlbecl  for  Tartoua  offena««. 
One  thing  la  certain  aa  long  as  I  hare  com- 
mand. Punlabmeot  wUl  be  swift  and  certain. 
All  of  you  will  make  mlatakee;  that  la  to 
be  ezpeeted.  that  la  why  we  have  eraaera  on 
pencils,  but  dont  try  to  bluff  through  your 
P^^^*.>■—  ktxl  don't  malce   >.he  aame  mlBtake 

twice.  I 

Now  another  thing  I  won  t  tolerate  aboard  j 
thU  ahlp  18  profanity  Profanity  is  a  poor  | 
wny  to  eapreaa  oae'B  aelf.  It  not  only  indl-  i 
catea  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  Uie  English  i 
language  in  order  to  expreaa  one's  self,  but  it  | 
H.  or  should  be,  insulting  to  others.  I  ei-  , 
pect  to  see  some  black  eyea  aboard  this  ship  | 
IX  a  man  la  profanely  called  out  of  hla  n*me 
and  doesn't  admlnlater  a  beating  to  the  maii  j 
who  profanely  addreeaed  him.  I  don't  care 
what  his  Biac  may  be.  I  am  going  to  have  the  , 
man  who  dldn  t  properly  resent  the  Un-  } 
guag*.  court  martlaled.  because  by  hU  sUeuce  | 
or  Inaction  he  accept*  the  Kiander  as  true, 
and  there  U  no  place  for  sucn  people  In  tne  j 
flneat  Navy  in  the  world.  i 

I  vould  like  to  see  everyone  aboard  this 
""ahlp  save  aomething  regularly  each  month. 
Get  the  haMt  of  thrift,  and  the  beet  way  to 
aave  money  while  In  the  Navy  la  to  buy  War 
bonda.  It  la  the  safest  Inveatment  in  the 
world  and  I  am  dlaappolnted  to  learn  that 
other  than  myself,  no  one  aboard  has  sub- 
scribed for  War  bond.<j.  At  least  10  percent 
of  the  income  of  everyone  aboard  this  ship 
should  be  invested  In  War  bonds  and  when 
you  eventually  have  saved  something,  you 
wiU  all  be  better  eaUora.  There  Is  nothing 
like  having  some  money  to  windward. 

(Noxs.— The  ahlp*»  company  has  now  made 
regular  allotments  for  bonds  which  total  43 
percent  of  the  total  ship's  pay.) 

I  have  oenaored  the  letters  of  many  of  you. 
Moat  of  the  letters  are  a  credit  to  you.  but 
there  are  not  enough  letters  written  by  you. 
I  would  like  to  see  40  times  as  many  letters 
leave  this  ahlp,  and  I  will  make  stotlonery 
available  to  you  Writing  home  la  good  for 
the  morale  aboard  thla  ship  and  for  the 
morale  at  home  Believe  It  or  not,  I  have 
never  failed  to  write  my  mother  and  wife 
every  day  I  have  been  out  of  town,  and  may 
Ood  grant  me  the  privilege  to  write  them 
for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  those  at 
home  who  love  you,  and  whom  you  love. 
Your  loved  ones  at  home  are  made  happy  by 
hearing  frequently  from  you  Don't  you 
want  to  make  them  happy? 

■very  Stinday  In  port  you  will  be  furnished 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  church  of  your 
choice.  I  bought  13  records  of  familiar 
hymns.  Theae  will  be  played  at  sea  over  the 
ship's  phonograph  each  Sunday,  providing 
the  weather  la  such  that  the  phonograph  can 
be  played,  and  heard  In  the  crew's  messroom 
over  the  loudspeaker  1  hour  before  dinner. 
Given  a  e&use  and  a  leader,  men  will  die  by 
the  mUllons.  This  Republic  fortunately  has 
had  strong  leaders  In  Its  hour  of  threatened 
peril.  We  again  have  been  blessed  with  a 
strong  and  fearless  leader  In  our  present 
Conunander  In  Chief.  President  Roosevelt. 
One  of  the  causes  fur  which  we  are  at  war  is 
the  freedom  of  worship.  Let  us  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  to  worship  Ck>d. 
ZXui't  let  us  sing  and  shout  "God  Bless  Amer- 
ica" without  deserving  to  be  blessed.  Justify 
the  blessing  and  pray  as  did  Abraham  Lin- 
coln during  the  blackest  days  of  the  Civil 
War  that  we  are  on  God's  side. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  too  strongly  Im- 
press on  every  man  on  this  ahlp  that  his 
duties  are  Important  If  they  weren't,  you 
wouldn't  be  aboard.  We  don  t  take  vacation 
trips  or  pleasure  )aunU  aboard  flghUng  ships, 
and  this  one  Is  no  exception.  Tou  must  al- 
ways bear  In  mind  the  importance  of  your 
Job.  as  long  as  you  feel  that  the  safety  and 
security  of  this  ship  and  men  depends  on 
you.  yau  will  do  yovir  job  well.    For  instance. 


if  on  look-out  you  fall  to  obserre  a  ship  or 

airplane  at  the  first  possible   moment,  and 
communicate  that  information  promptly  to 
the  oOoer  of  the  deck,  you  may  be  the  aol* 
cause  for  wives  and  children  being  widows 
and  orphans,  or  causing  your  mother  to  wear 
a  gold  star,  which  she  would  prefer  not   to 
wear  because  she  would  prefer  to  have  you. 
Remember,   a   dive   bomber  can    come    down 
from  lO^XM  feet  at  400  miles  an  hour  in  11 
seconds.     About  as  long  as  It  takes  you  to 
pull  out  your  handkerchief  and  blow  your 
nfjse.     Don't  be  like  one  sailor  whom  I  heard 
fall  to  resent  a  remark.     He  was  told  by  one 
of  his  buddies  that  If  dynamite  was  brains, 
he  wouldn't  be  able  to  blow  his  nose.     If  you 
are    not    alert    the    enemy    may    supply    the 
dynamite  In  the  right  place,  which  will  keep 
you    from    blowing    your    nose    forever,    and 
cause  your  Government  Insurance  to  be  paid 
to  people  who  would  prefer  to  have  you  alive 
than    collect    Insurance      All    of    you     have 
loved  ones,  but  If  you  think  you  don't  have 
(and   you  are  wrong),  then  try  to  think  of 
my  wife  and  two  children 

I'm  satisfied  that  the  officers  aboard  this 
ship  are  competent,  and  by  nature,  are  gen- 
tlemen rm  satisfied  from  observation  that 
every  man  aboard  haa  potentUl  power  for 
gixxi.  I  want  to  see  that  power  developed. 
The  officers  will  help  you.  You  must  first 
help  yourselves.  Learn  to  control  yourselves 
before  you  can  hope  to  control  others  My 
code  hais  been,  and  Ood  grant  It  may  forever 
be, 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you  " 

This  U  a  good  ship,  not  small,  not  large. 

I    Already    her    existence    has    been    Justified, 

and  It  is  up  to  each  and  every  one  of  you 

[    to  contribute  In  Justifying  her  further  ex- 

I    Istence      Put  something   on   the   ball,  shoot 

straight,  but  hit  hard  and  often. 


Chinese  Exclusion  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  IfKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial, 
from  America.  May  29.  1943.  It  is  an 
eloquent  statement  of  the  need  for  my 
bill  to  grant  the  Chinese  rights  of  entry 
to  the  United  States  and  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. I  sh&U  appreciate  the  atten- 
tion and  the  coomients  of  Members  of 
the  House  on  this  editorial : 

OPEN    OOOB   TO   CHTNA 

Sculptors  in  Congresa  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  figiiratlve  Statue  ol  Liberty  they 
are  carving  out,  to  be  erected  at  the  Golden 
Gate  on  the  west  coast.  For  61  years  there 
has  been  no  welcoming  statue  there  for  the 
Chinese;  now  one  la  a  building.  In  the  shape 
of  a  bill.  Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Mar- 
tin J.  KxNNXDT,  of  New  Yoik,  to  grant  to  the 
Chinese  rights  of  enti^  to  the  United  States 
and  rights  to  citizenship. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Chinese,  who  have  been 
specifically  excluded  ever  since  1882.  will  be 
admitted  under  the  quota  system — their  pres- 
ent qitota  is  100  a  year — and  those  now  resi- 
dent in  this  country  but  bom  in  China,  will 
be  eligible  for  citizenship.  That  they  will 
make  lndu.«triou8  and  loyal  citizens  there  Is 
no  doubt. 


Thus  another  step  is  being  taken  In  break- 
ing down  the  sundsrtng  walls  of  discrimi- 
nation; the  walls  of  this  Jericho  must  come 
tumbling  down.  In  our  relations  at  home  and 
abroad,  tf  we  are  to  be  a  united  nation  among 
United  Nations. 

In  our  present  glow  of  friendship  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Chinese,  there  la  small 
fear  that  this  bill  wUl  not  pass.  But  when 
our  8.000.000  or  so  troops  start  home,  to  be 
resetUed  and  reemployed  there  may  well  be 
a  panicky  return  to  discrimination,  under 
the  endemic  fear  we  seem  to  have  of  the 
cheapening  of  American  labor  by  Oriental 
competition. 

But  certamly.  even  If  the  Chinese  quota 
were  10  times  as  great,  there  Is  still  room  In 
the  land  for  hard-working  cltlaens.  particu- 
larly in  the  nsnl  areas  Moreover,  although 
any  State  can  set  up  Immigration  restric- 
uons  for  the  protection  of  its  own  interests, 
iu  policy  in  these  mstters  must  always  con- 
form itself  to  the  higher  needs  ol  the  com- 
mon good  of  humanity.  This  bill  is  mo- 
tivated not  only  by  regard  for  China,  but 
also  by  a  fine  regard  for  brotherly  coopera- 
tion. 

Paced  as  we  are  by  the  large  welcome  given 
to  Americans  in  China,  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  recently  by  speeches 
of  Madame  and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  praising  the  work  of  the  missionaries, 
particularly  the  Catholic  ones,  It  is  certainly 
high  time  that  we  begin  to  exercise  a  little 
graclousness  In  return  Turn  about  Is,  after 
all,  even  among  nations,  fair  play. 


The  Mission  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

or   COKNTCTICCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1942 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reoord.  I  wish  to  Include  therein  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Mission  of  Poland" 
from  the  Hartford  Courant.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  issue  of  May  25,  1943: 

THI    MISSION    or    POLA>n» 

The  celebration  on  May  24  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Copernicus  calls  to  mind  several 
pertinent  refiectlons  on  the  cultural  mis- 
sion of  the  Polish  people,  the  first  to  suffer 
from  the  massacre-mania  of  one  Adolf  Hitler, 
antlcultural  catalyst  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. TTirough  all  their  long  history,  the 
Poles  have  kept  alight  In  Europe — despite  re- 
Iterated  aggression,  persecution,  aiid  parti- 
tion— the  flame  of  liberty  Tlie  nr.me  of 
Poland  has  become  one  practically  E3mony- 
mctis  with  the  love  of  freedom 

Yes;  the  Poles  are  a  proud  people,  and  they 
have  reason  to  be  From  the  tenth  century 
one  of  the  earliest  Christian  nations  of 
Europe,  they  have  been  traditional  defenders 
of  Christianity — another  reason  why,  accoid- 
Ing  to  the  Antichrist  of  Braunau.  they  should 
be  exterminated  with  blitz,  fire,  and  sword. 
They  had  their  own  Magna  Carta,  the  Com- 
pact of  Kassa  (September  17.  1374) 

In  1683.  the  liberation  of  Vienna  from  the 
besieging  Turk,  and  therewith  the  turning  of 
the  tide  of  Mohammedanism,  which  threat- 
ened to  engulf  all  Europe,  through  the  Instru- 
mentality of  King  John  III  SobleskI  at  the 
head  of  his  Polish  armies — this  alone  was  the 
rulfUlmeiit  of  a  historical  mission  An  un- 
precedented— and  purely  altruistic — cutburst 
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of  heroism  on  the  part  of  an  entire  nation, 
probably  the  last  grandicse  reflex  of  the  noble 
crusading  Impulse,  this  act  alone  made 
Poland  In  virtual  fact  the  savior  of  Christian- 
ity In  Europe. 

In  the  realm  of  letters,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  music  and  painting.  In  a.stron- 
cray  (Nicholas  Cof>ernlcus.  1473-1543)  and 
humanism,  in  short  as  a  cultural  nation, 
down  to  modern  times.  Poland  has  per- 
formed her  magnificent  office  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  mankind.  In  the  realm  of  literature 
alone,  we  have  only  to  evoke  the  names  of 
Ilenryk  Sienklewlc2  (Quo  Vudls,  1895; 
Nobel  Prize  winner.  1905 1.  Wl:idy.>-law  Stan- 
Islaw  Reymont  (1868  1925;  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner, 1924).  cur  own  Jo5;cph  Cor.rad.  born 
Korzeniowskl.  1857  1924);  and  Ferdinand 
Ossendowskl — and  with  this  evocation,  we 
begin  to  realize  what  Poland  has  meant  to 
each  one  of  us  In  the  field  of  science,  we 
need  only  mention  the  name  of  that  saintly 
woman.  Mme  Marie  (nee  Sklodowska  i  Curie, 
codiscoverer  of  radium,  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  that  work  which  brought  healing  to  mil- 
lions. 

In  music — Chopin  (1810-49) — and  we  have 
almost  said  everything.  But  then  we  re- 
member, too.  Moskow^kl.  Szymanowski. 
Wleniawskl,  Godowsky,  Rosenthal — and  the 
list  Is  endless.  Ignace  Padcrewskl,  by  the 
whole  world  acclaimed  the  greatest  pianist 
of  all  time,  belongs  in  a  separate  niche,  a 
shrine  In  our  hearts.  Like  his  great  pred- 
ecessor, Casimir  Pulaski  (who  fought  with 
us.  alongside  Washington,  and  died  for  our 
own  national  independence)  Paderewskl  was 
another  great  champion  of  the  human  spirit, 
the  flame  that  keeps  men  free.  And.  In  1919. 
after  World  War  No.  1.  '  e  returned  to  Po- 
land to  t>ecome  his  country's  first  premier 

At  this  day  and  hour,  notwithstanding.  It 
is  Copernicus  who  stands  as  the  symbol  of 
Polish  national  unity — of  a  people  who. 
through  their  native  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
have  engendered  many  a  man  of  Eclence.  thtis 
contributing  priceless  treasures  to  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  humanity.  Here  was  a  man 
who,  as  the  crowning  fruition  of  his  life's 
work,  revolutionized  the  whole  thinking 
world  In  terms  of  the  cosmic  structure,  and 
his  influence  has  endured  to  this  day. 

It  is  fitting  and  well  to  remember  the  great 
protagonists  of  the  race,  the  heroes  and  In- 
spired martyrs  of  the  human  mind.  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Copernicus,  Poles  all  over  the 
world  are  rendering  obeisance  to  the  highest 
qualities  that  have  been  their  own  cultural 
contribution  to  our  world.  At  the  same  time, 
we  trust  and  pray  that,  with  all  due  humility 
the  Polish  people  will  remember  the  great- 
ness of  ancther  great  pioneer  in  the  Chrlst- 
ianlzing  of  mankind. 

It  was  the  Polish  Jesuit  father.  Peter 
Skarga  ( 1536-  1612 ) ,  whose  Lives  of  the  Saints 
still  constitutes  a  religious  classic,  revered 
by  theologians  of  all  denominations,  who.  In 
his  Parliamentary  Sermons  (1597),  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  llfework,  said 
Bo  much  that  will  be  eagerly  recalled  by  those 
Poles  who  esteem  the  soul  of  their  nation 
above  the  Illusory  lures  of  national  grandeur. 
Candidly  exposing  many  faults  of  the  Polish 
national  character — and  we  all  have  faults, 
however  patriotic  we  may  be — in  the  accents 
of  a  Polish  Jeremiah.  Peter  Skarga  at  that 
time  foretold  the  downfall  of  the  Polish  state. 

The  Poles.  In  their  hour  of  trial,  have  well 
earned  and  now  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  the 
entire  world.  Their  durable  greatness  will  in- 
disputably enable  them  to  surmount  all  trials 
and.  In  the  spirit  of  a  true  humility,  once 
more  arise  to  continue  and  fulfill  their  his- 
toric mission.  Assuredly,  therefore.  It  will 
not  be  considered  impertinent  at  this  time  to 
ruggest  that  Poland's  freedom  and  Poland's 
future  should  be  fought  for  on  the  basis  of  a 
reasonable  (not  faiiatlc)  and  conciliatory 
spirit. 


We  In  this  war  are  most  truly  fighting  for 
human  liberties,  the  rights  of  man.  And  the 
Poles,  whatever  their  destiny,  may  rest  as- 
sured that.  In  the  peace  after  victory,  that 
sacred  flame  they  have  so  long  and  faith- 
fully tended — that  torch  of  liberty  which 
guides  America  at  home  and  beyond  the 
seas— will  be  as  stanchly  and  Inviolately  up- 
held in  any  peace  settlement  with  which  the 
United  Nations  shall  have  to  do.  Poland's 
freedom  Is  likewise  theirs,  honesty  demands 
it,  and  theirs  Is  hers. 


Labor  Should  Not  Be  Punished! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1943 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  today  with  the  consideration  of 
the  Smith-Connally  bill  S.  796.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  will  in  my  opinion 
be  a  mistake  at  this  time.  Our  complete 
national  effort  should  be  toward  winning 
this  war.  How  can  this  object  be 
achieved?  Obviously  the  war  can  be  won 
only  through  the  harmonious  efforts  of 
every  section  of  American  society.  We 
cannot  at  this  time  afford  to  drive  a  di- 
visive wedge  into  our  unified  effort.  Mis- 
takes, either  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional, have  been  made  by  every  section 
of  our  people. 

Tlie  great  corporations  were  slow  to 
realize  our  danger  and  refused  to  con- 
vert their  peacetime  factories  to  war 
production,  and  after  the  catacylsm  of 
war  had  engulfed  us  many  of  these  great 
financial  and  industrial  entities  have, 
through  placing  $l-per-year  men  in  key 
places,  maintained  their  monopolistic 
advantages  or  improved  their  position. 
In  this  process  of  production,  thousands 
of  small  manufacturers  and  retailers 
have  been  forced  out  of  business.  Thou- 
sands of  good  American  citizens  have 
lost  their  life's  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty. How  much  of  this  was  inevitable 
in  order  to  win  this  war  I  cannot  say; 
but  this  is  a  sacrifice  this  section  of 
American  life  is  making. 

Let  us  consider  the  8,000.000-plus  of 
our  young  men  and  women  who  are 
members  of  our  armed  forces.  These 
people  have  given  up  their  accustomed 
ways  of  life,  their  financial  and  family 
status  has  been  disrupted.  They  come 
from  every  level  of  American  life — the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  capitalist,  and  the 
laborer,  all  making  their  sacrifices  to 
preserve  America  as  it  was  when  they 
entered  the  service. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  American 
people  that  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  our  civilian  life  as  it 
pertains  to  war  production;  I  speak  of 
the  12,000,000  members  of  organized 
labor.  What  is  their  record?  Have  they 
contributed  their  part  in  the  war  effort? 

I  say  that  their  record  is  the  finest  of 
any  labor  group  in  the  world.  They 
have  given  of  their  membersjiip  into  the 
armed  forces  over  2,000,000  members. 


They  are  members  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine whose  achievements  in  sea-borne 
transportation  of  the  materiel  of  war, 
has  made  possible  our  military  successes.' 
The  members  of  organized  labor  have 
oversubscribed  their  War  bond  allot- 
ments and  have  donated  generously  to 
the  blood -bank  and  war-relief  chests. 
But  most  important  of  all  through  their 
efforts  we  have  achieved  the  greatest 
production  of  war  materiel  the  world 
has  ever  known.  This  production  has 
been  voluntary,  it  has  not  been  achieved 
through  governmental  coercion  or  puni- 
tive legislation.  Our  free  labor  has  out- 
produced the  slave  labor  of  the  Axis. 
Let  us  consider  this  important  fact  as  we 
contemplate  our  votes  on  the  Smith- 
Connally  bill,  S.  796. 

Let  us  not  act  hastily  because  of  our 
righteous  anger  against  John  L.  Lewis. 
I  hold  no  brief  or  make  no  excuse  for 
his  selfish,  ruthless  action  in  promoting 
or  condoning  the  coal  strike. 

The  President  has  the  power  and  the 
tact  to  solve  this  problem.  He  knows 
the  human  factors  involved,  including 
the  insane  hatred  of  John  L.  Lewis. 
After  this  coal  strike  is  settled  we  will 
have  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  a 
million  coal  miners,  the  cooperation  that 
is  necessary  for  victory. 

Let  us  act  wisely  and  not  allow  our 
natural  feeling  of  resentment  to  rush  us 
into  a  legislative  uct  which  will  punish 
and  penalize  over  12,000,000  loyal  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor.  Let  us  refrain 
from  driving  a  divisive  wedge  into  labor 
which  has  made  our  production  of  war 
materiel  the  criterion  and  wonder  of  the 
whole  world.  Vote  to  defeat  the  Smith- 
Connally  bill— S.  796. 


The  Connally-May  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram: 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  1,  1943. 
Hon.  Andrew  C.  Schifixer, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  Ckmgress 
would  consider  and  act  up>on  vicious  anti- 
labor  legislation  such  as  the  Connally-May 
bill,  S.  796,  without  giving  labor  a  chance  to 
be  heard  In  opposition  to  said  measure.  My 
appeal  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  to  grant  labor  a  hearing  In 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  denied.  I  appeal 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  to  defeat  the 
rule  providing  for  consideration  of  the  Con- 
nally-May antllabor  bill  In  order  that  It  may 
be  returned  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  for  further  consideration  and  to  ac- 
cord the  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent facta  and  arguments  In  opposition  to 
said  antllabor  legialation. 

William  Grxen, 

President.  American  Federation  o/  Labor. 
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Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Op- 
poses Subsidies — Proposal  To  Place 
All  Fo«ds  and  Food  Problems,  Includ- 
ing Prices,  Under  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration Loses  by  One  Vote  but  Will  B« 
Renewed  in  Honse — Oil  Should  Be 
Placed  Under  Secretary  Ickes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
miUee  on  BankinK  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  1, 1943. 
favorably  reported  H.  R.  2725.  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Under  exisluiR  law. 
the  powers  of  thi.s  Corporation  would  ex- 
pire June  30,  1943.  Under  thLs  bill  the 
Ume  i.s  extended  until  June  30.  1945. 

The  bill  provides  for  additional  capital 
st(Kk  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion of  »500.000.000 

The  bill  was  amended  in  two  very  im- 
portant respe<Ls.  The  amendments 
were  proposed  and  oflered  by  me  because 
of  information  received  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Bu.siness  of  the 
House  and  aa  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  tlie  House. 

ACAINST  SUBSIDIES 

Amendment  No.  1  which  was  adopted 
and  will  be  part  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

AMCMOMENT  NO     1 

In  order  to  prevent  ihe  fuiul.s  of  the  Com- 
muUity  Credit  Curporation  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  from  beli.g  u.scU  lor  the  pay- 
ment of  .subsidies  to  maintain  maximum 
prices  fcr  Agricultural  ccmmndltle*  or  for 
commodities  proce.<j<ed  in  whole  or  In  sub- 
•  rantinl  pait  from  affruulturnl  commodi- 
ties, no  mnxtmum  price  shall  be  establLshed 
or  maintained  under  any  law  for  any  such 
commodity  below  a  price  which  will  reflect 
to  the  producers  thereof  In  tlie  markot  place 
the  support  price  therefor  announced  by  the 
Btcritary  or  below  the  higher  of  thi^  maxi- 
mum pi  Ices  provided  In  nectlon  3  of  Public 
Law  No  729.  approved  October  2.  1942.  as 
amended,  except  that  nothing  In  the  fore- 
going provisions  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  selhng  of  wheat  for  feeding  pvir- 
poses  If  sold  at  not  less  than  the  parity  price 
of  corn  nor  to  prevent  such  adjustment*  In 
the  pjriee  supports  and  price  ceilings  on  com- 
petitive cUs  aud  fau  as  mny  be  required  to 
bring  about  or  to  maintain  the  necet^sjiry 
relationship  in  the  prices  of  such  products 
that  Is  required  to  assure  adequate  produc- 
tion for  the  war  eflfort. 

The  amendment  is  self-explanatory 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  to  prevent  subsidies. 

BAtSX    PftlCXS   TO    SECURE    ADEQUATE 
PEODtrCTlON 

Amendment  No.  2.  also  adopted  and 
DOW  a  part  of  the  bill.  Is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO     3 

Such  modlflcatlons  shall  be  made  In  maxi- 
mum prices  established  tinder  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  approved  January 
SO.  1943  (Public  Law  No  421.  77lh  Cong  ) 
and  an  act  to  amend  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942  to  aid  in  preventing  infla- 


tion and  for  other  purposes,  approved  Octo- 
ber 2.  1942  (Public  Law  No.  729,  TZth  Cong  ). 
for  any  agricultural  commodity  and  fcr  com- 
modities processed  or  manufactured  in  whole 
or  substantial  part  from  any  agricultural 
commodity,  as  the  War  Food  Administrator 
determines  are  necessary  to  secure  adequate 
production  of  such  commodity  for  war 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  also 
self-explanatory.  The  Price  Control  Act 
has  certain  provisions  regarding  agricul- 
tural commodities,  but  it  has  been  held 
by  those  admin:stering  the  law  that  those 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  processed  or 
manufactured  agricultural  commodiin-s. 
This  amendment,  if  it  becomes  a  law  will 
make  the  Price  Control  Act  clear  and 
plain  that  all  provLsions  regarding  agri- 
cultural commodities  will  apply  to  the 
proce.-^.sed  or  manufactured  commodities 
the  same  as  the  raw  materials. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  places  ad- 
ditional powers  In  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator and  sufficient  powers  to  enable 
him  to  control  prices  if  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  adequate  production  of 
a  commodity. 

PUT   ALL   POOD   UNDEE   CHESTEH    DAVIS 

In  addition  to  these  amendments.  I 
made  an  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
an  am.>ndnient  that  wculd  have  p'aced 
all  foods  under  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
trator. That  Is.  everything  connected 
with  the  production,  manufacture,  proc- 
essing, distribution,  or  price  of  foods 
would  have  b?en  placed  under  the  War 
Pood  Administrator  if  the  amendment 
had  b<'en  adopted.  The  amcrdment  was 
de.eated  by  1  vote  or  by  a  vote  of  10  lor 
and  11  against.  This  amendment  will  be 
propcsed  by  me  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  when  the  bill  is  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Tlic  proposed  amend- 
ment is  as  follows: 

COMUITTTE  AMENDMENT  TO  H.  E.   2725  PEOPO6E0 
BY    MR     PATMAN 

Page  5.  after  line  13.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  All  functions,  duties,  powers, 
a'.ithorlty,  and  dl.srretion  vested  In  or  lmpa«cd 
upon  the  Price  Administrator  and  the  OfUce 
of  Price  Administration  by  the  Emerf^rncy 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  a.s  amended,  in 
resjiect  of  food  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
snail  be  performed  and  exercised  by  the  War 
Foixl  Administrator  and  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration established  by  Elxccutlve  Order 
No  9322  of  March  26.  1943.  entitled  Central- 
izing and  Delegating  Autiiorlty  With  Rcsnect 
to  the  Production  and  Di.stribuilon  of  F(mxI' 
(Federal  Register,  vol  8.  No  62.  p  3807.  Mar. 
30.  1943  > .  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  No. 
9334  of  April  19,  1943.  entitled.  'War  Food 
Administration  (Federal  Register,  vol  8.  No. 
82,  p    5423,  Apr    27,  1943). 

"(b)  As  u^ed  In  this  section  the  term 
'Food'  means  (1)  all  comracdities  and  prod- 
ucts, simple,  mixed,  or  compound,  or  c  niple- 
ment.s  to  such  commodities  or  products  that 
are  or  may  be  eaten  or  drunk  by  either  hu- 
mans or  animals.  Irrespective  ol  other  uses  to 
which  such  commodities  or  products  may  be 
put,  and  at  all  stages  of  processing  from  the 
raw  commodity  to  the  product  thereof  In  a 
vendible  form  for  Immediate  human  or  ani- 
mal consumption  and  (2)  all  starches,  sugars, 
and  vegetable  and  animal  fats  and  oils 

•■(cl  Section  205  (a)  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  he  may  make 
application'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'he  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  may.  In  his  discretion,  make 
application'  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  word 


•Administrator'  where  it  appenrs  the  second 
time  and  inserting  In  Hcu  thereof  Atturney 
General  " 

"(d)  Section  205  (e)  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •Administrator'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Attorney  General  ' 

"(e)  Section  205  (f)  (2)  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  la 
amended  il)  by  striking  out  Administrator 
may  petition'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'AdminlPtifttor  may  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  may.  in  his  dL»'~re. 
tlon.  petition."  and  (2)  by  striklm?  out  Ad- 
ministrator's' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Attorney  General's '  " 

The  bill  H.  R.  2725  is  expected  to  be 
considered  some  time  during  the  week 
commencing  June  6.  1943.  in  the  event  a 
special  rule  is  granted  for  its  considera- 
tion in  the  meantime  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House. 

PUT  PETROLEUM  UNDER  SECRTrAKY   ICKES 

In  the  event  the  amendment  to  place 
all  foods  under  the  War  F(X)d  Adminis- 
trator IS  adopted,  another  amendment 
will  be  propo.sed  that  will  place  all  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products  under 
the  Petroleum  Administration  for  War. 
Tliis  amendment  will  be  the  same  as  the 
food  amendment  except  that  it  will  have 
the  following  two  provisions  m  the  place 
of  the  part  in  the  amendment  relating  to 
f  ooeis : 

In  the  ciise  of  petri.>leuin  by  the  PetiuUum 
AdmiMstrator  and  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
tration for  War  eatahllsbcd  by  E.'-.ecutive 
Order  9276  of  E>ccomber  2,  1942.  entitled 
'Establishing  the  Petroleum  Administration 
fcr  War  and  defining  its  functlon.s  and  (hities" 
(Fcdcial  Register,  vol  7.  No  237,  p  llK'Ql, 
Dec   4,  19:2) 

"Petroleum"  means  petroleum,  petroleum 
products,  and  associated  hydre>crirbons.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  natural  gas. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  In  both  amend- 
ments, food  and  petroleum,  the  enforce- 
ment will  be  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  now  re- 
lating to  food  and  petroleum  it  is  thought 
that  tho.se  two  very  important  and  essen- 
tial commodities  in  wartime  should  have 
separate  administrations  and  th^  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments  will  permit 
food  to  be  administered  separately  and 
petroleum  to  be  administered  separately. 


The  Kerr  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
at  the  request  of  Judge  Kefr.  of  North- 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Subversive  Activities  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, who  is  absent  from  the  House,  on 
leave.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  statement 
unanimously  authorized  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  follows: 

The  committee  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
Kerr  committee  Is  a  special  subcommittee  of 


fc 

It 


the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  In  pursuance 
of  House  Resolution  105  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Cannon  of  Missouri,  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  passed  on  February 
9.  1943. 

In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the 
functions  of  this  committee  something 
should  be  said  about  the  background. 

In  1938  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  realized  that 
there  was  an  organized  un-American  propa- 
ganda at  work  within  the  United  States  ttoth 
of  foreign  and  domestic  origin,  and  as  a  re- 
sult a  special  committee  on  un-American 
activities  was  set  up  under  authority  of 
House  Resolution  No.  282  to  Investigate  (1) 
the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  In  the  United 
States.  (2)  the  diffusion  within  the  United 
States  of  subversive  and  un-American  propa- 
ganda that  Is  Instigated  from  foreign  coun- 
tries or  of  a  domestic  origin  and  attacks  the 
principle  of  the  form  of  Government  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution,  and  (3)  all  other 
questions  in  relation  thereto  that  would  aid 
Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  these  Investi- 
gations by  this  committee  through  appro- 
priating the  amount  of  1495.000.  In  1941  and 
following  the  Investigations  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  the  Congress 
allocated  to  the  Department  of  Justice  $100.- 
000.  and  In  1942  $200,000  to  investigate  em- 
ployees of  every  department,  agency,  and  In- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  are  members  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations or  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Upon  the  appropriation  of  these  last  men- 
tioned funds  the  Department  of  Justice, 
through  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
has  made  exhaustive  Investigations  and  ex- 
aminations of  employees  and  of  various  or- 
ganizations and  a  report  thereof  made  lor  the 
use  of  the  Congress.  In  the  meantime  there 
was  set  up  another  Investigating  committee, 
known  as  the  Interdepartmental  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes  to  Investigate  subversive  activities. 
So  It  appears  that  between  1938  and  the  pres- 
ent time  Congress  has  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended through  committees  and  departments 
the  sum  of  approximately  $800,000  for  Investi- 
gations of  employees  and  organizations  who 
were  suspected  of  subversive  activities,  and 
$300,000  of  this  amount  was  used  for  In- 
vestigations of  emp'oyees  and  organizations 
within  the  Government. 

On  February  1  of  this  year  Mr.  Martin 
Dies.  Congressman  from  Texas  and  chairman 
of  the  Dies  committee,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  named  about  39 
persons  whom  his  committee  had  Investigated 
and  pointed  out  the  activities  In  which  the 
several  persons  had  been  engaged  or  associ- 
ated After  these  allegations  were  made"  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  when  action  was 
aljout  to  be  taken  In  some  of  the  cases  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  so-limlt  the  ap- 
propriations that  these  persons  could  not  re- 
ceive further  pay  from  the  Government,  It 
was  deemed  wise  and  tMr  and  expedient  by 
leaders  In  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  examine  the 
files  of  the  several  departments,  including  the 
Investigations  by  the  several  committees  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  cf  Investigation,  and  make 
report  to  the  House  of  its  findings,  and  it  was 
at  this  point  that  Chairman  Cannpn  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  offered  House  Res- 
olution 105  which  was  passed  on  February  9, 
and  here  are  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 105: 

"That  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
acting  through  a  special  subcommittee  there- 
of appointed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee for  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  examine  Into  any 


and  all  allegations  or  charges  that  certain 
persons  In  the  employ  of  the  several  execu- 
tive departments  and  other  executive  agen- 
cies are  unfit  to  continue  In  such  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  their  present  association 
or  membership  or  past  association  or  mem- 
bership In  or  with  organizations  whose  alms 
or  purposes  are  or  have  been  subversive  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Such 
examination  shaU  be  pursued  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  aU  available  evidence  bearing 
upon  each  particular  case  and  reporting  to 
the  House  the  conclusions  of  the  commlttets 
with  respect  to  each  euch  case  in  the  light  of 
the  factual  evidence  obtained." 

No  appropriation  was  made  or  asked  for 
this  committee,  and  It  Is  significant  to  note 
at  the  outset  that  this  House  resolution  does 
not  refer  to  an  Investigation,  but  authorizes 
and  directs  the  committee  to  examine  Into 
any  and  all  charges  of  aUegatlons  that  cer- 
tain persons  In  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  unfit  to  continue  In  such  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  their  present  or  past  asso- 
ciation or  membership  In  or  with  organiza- 
tions whose  alms  or  purposes  are  or  have 
been  subversive  U>  the  Government,  and  to 
report  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  each  case.  It  will  be  noted  that 
up  to  this  point  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  had  not  given  the  persons 
charged  any  hearing,  and  It  was  certainly 
contemplated  that  the  examinations  by  the 
Kerr  committee  would  afford  to  each  accused 
person  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be 
heard. 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  resolu- 
tion the  Kerr  committee  organized  and 
adopted  rules  of  procedure,  and  at  this  point 
I  think  It  In  order  to  read  to  you  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  an 
March  23,  1943.  at  which  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure were  adopted. 

These  rules  of  procedure  have  been  fol- 
lowed and  should  be  a  complete  refutation 
of  charges  made  by  Secretary  Ickes  that  the 
right  of  counsel  had  been  denied  and  that 
the  transcrlpta  of  evidence  were  not  avail- 
able. In  this  connection  it  Is  stated  that  no 
person  has  been  subpenaed  to  appear  before 
the  Kerr  committee  and  no  person  has  ap- 
peared and  asked  the  privilege  of  counsel. 
On  the  other  hand  every  person  has  appeared 
voluntarily  and  has  been  given  ample  oppor- 
tunity and  time  to  make  full  statements  and 
explanations  concerning  all  charges. 

Here  are  the  rules  of  procedure : 

1.  Unless  or  until  otherwise  ordered,  all 
hearings  before  this  committee  shall  be  held 
In  executive  session. 

2  It  Is  the  understanding  of  this  commit- 
tee that  It  Is  acting  under  a  mandate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  examine  Into 
any  and  all  allegations  or  charges  that  cer- 
tain persons  In  the  employ  of  the  several 
executive  departments  and  other  executive 
agencies  are  unfit  to  continue  In  such  em- 
ployment by  reason  of  their  present  associa- 
tion or  membership  or  past  association  or 
membership  in  or  with  organizations  whose 
alms  or  purposes  have  been  subversive  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
conclusions  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  each  case  In  the  light  of  factual  evidence 
obtained,  and  that  It  is  not  the  province  of 
this  committee  to  pass  upon  any  legal  or 
constitutional  questions  that  may  be  raised, 
such  responsibility  being  the  proper  office  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  this  com- 
mittee has  made  report  of  Its  findings  and 
conclusions. 

3.  The  committee  will  proceed  to  collect 
and  review  all  of  the  reports  of  the  several 
committees  and  the  reports  of  Investigations 
made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion together  with  such  transcripts  of  evi- 
dence as  may  be  available  from  the  several 
Investigating  committees,  and  prepare  a  di- 
gest or  memorandum  of  each  Individual  case 
for  the  aid  of  th9  committee  and  for  ub« 


at  such  time  as  the  person  charged   shall 
appear  for  examination. 

4.  After  all  such  evidence  has  been  aasem- 
bled,  reviewed,  and  a  digest  made,  an  Invita- 
tion by  letter  to  the  accused  shall  be  mailed 
suggesting  a  time  and  place  at  which  such 
accused  person  will  be  privileged  to  appear 
In  person  before  the  committee  and  make 
such  statement  or  explanation  under  o«th 
as  such  person  may  desire  and  to  answer 
such  questions  as  may  be  propounded.  The 
invitation  shall  either  advise  the  accused  of 
the  specific  charges  and  allegations  made  or 
shaU  set  forth  that  if  the  accused  Is  unac- 
quainted with  the  charges  and  allegations  a 
copy  will  be  furnished  upon  request  In  per- 
son or  by  telephone. 

5.  The  proceedings  before  this  committee 
shall  be  stunmary. 

6.  All  reports  of  the  several  committees 
and  the  Investigations  made  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  together  with  such 
transcripts  of  evidence  as  are  made  available 
from  the  several  Investigating  committees, 
and  all  letters,  resolutions,  and  other  data 
bearing  upon  each  Individual  case  will  b« 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  and  record 
in  each  particular  case. 

7.  The  following  definition  of  "subversive 
activity"  Is  adopted  by  the  committee  for  the 
purposes  of  the  examinations  to  be  con- 
ducted, namely: 

"Subversive  activity  In  this  country  derives 
from  conduct  intentionally  destructive  of  or 
inimical  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States — that  which  seeks  to  undermine  Its 
institutions,  or  to  distort  its  functions,  or  to 
impede  its  projects,  or  to  lessen  its  efforts, 
the  ultimate  end  being  to  overturn  It  all. 
Such  activity  may  be  open  and  direct  as  by 
effort  to  overthrown,  or  subtle  and  Indirect 
as  by  sabotage." 

8.  After  the  committee  has  made  its  find* 
Ings  and  conclusions,  a  report  thereof  at  con« 
venient  intervals  will  be  made  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Appropriations  for  such  other  and 
further  action  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

9.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  hearings  be« 
fore  this  committee  the  transcripts  of  all  evi- 
dence taken  will  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  be.  in  tuv.,., 
delivered  over  by  him  to  the  file  6}erk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

10.  If  this  committee  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary and  advisable  to  require  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  other  than  the  accused  person 
or  the  production  of  books  or  papers  or  docu- 
ments by  subpena  or  otherwise,  or  If  the  ac- 
cused person  shall  fall  to  app>ear  in  response 
to  the  Invitation  Issued  by  the  committee 
and  It  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  advis- 
able to  subpena  the  accused  person,  then  and 
in  such  event  another  or  other  rules  of  pro- 
cedure may  be  adopted. 

This  committee  makes  no  apologies  for 
writing  a  definition  of  subversive  activity. 
The  Attorney  General  had  failed  to  write  ore, 
and  the  Congress  had  not  seen  fit  to  write 
one,  and  there  had  been  no  case  before  the 
courts  in  which  a  definition  bad  been  made. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  a  definition  In  order 
to  Intelligently  pass  upon  matters  before  the 
committee. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  this  committee 
has  not  presumed  to  pass  upon  any  legal  or 
constitutional  questions  that  may  be  raised, 
and  by  the  procedure  nale  No.  2  it  was  ex- 
pressly stated  that  such  responsibility  was 
the  proper  office  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives after  this  committee  had  made  report  of 
Its  findings  and  conclusions. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  commit- 
tee has  denied  the  accused  right  of  counsel. 
This  charge  Is  without  foundation.  This 
committee  has  never  subpenaed  any  accused 
person  to  appear  before  It.  It  adopted  the  rule 
of  Issuing  an  invitation  to  the  accused  to  ap- 
pear if  he  desired  to  do  so,  and  In  each 
Instance  the  accused  has  appeared,  and  In  no 
case  has  any  accused  person  demanded  coun- 
sel.   That    question    was    left    open  to    b* 
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covered  by  rule  No  10  where  an  accused 
Bht.uld  be  brought  befcre  the  committee  un- 
der subpoena. 

The  committee  has  endeavored  to  lol'.ow 
the  mandate  of  the  House  or  Representatives 
in  making  lt«  ttndlnRs  and  conclusions  and 
the  House  or  Representatives  has  accepted 
the  respohBlblllty  of  the  amendment  to  the 
appropriations  act  providing  that  no  part 
of  the  appropriation  should  be  applied  In  the 
payment  of  salarlea  to  a  certain  person. 

The  critlca  of  the  Kerr  committee  and  of 
other  legislative  committees  charged  that 
the  proposed  rider  to  the  appropriation  bill 
l.s  unconstitutional  because  It  invades  the 
Executive  powers  of  the  President  and  they 
ail  cite  as  an  authority  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Taft  In  the  case  of  Meyers  v.  V.  S. 
(272  U  8  52  1611,  and  these  critics  aver 
ihat  lm|>eachnaent  procedure  Is  the  only 
method  for  the  removal  of  these  Inferior 
oinic-rs  In  this  much  cited  case  the  facta 
are  that  Meyers  was  reappointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  as  a  po«tma.ster  of  the  hrfat 
clasn 

The  act  of  July  1876  under  which  this  ap- 
pointment wrts  made  provides  that  such  post- 
masurs  shall  hold  oflici'  for  4  years  unless 
tooner  removed  or  suspended  according  to 
the  law.  and  provides  that  ihey  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  St-nate."  Meyers 
nas  removed  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
oy  an  order  of  the  Posima-sler  General  sanc- 
tioned by  the  President,  and  the  removal  was 
not  referred  to  ihe  Senate  either  directly  or 
through  nomination  of  a  successor  during 
the  4-year  period.  Meyers  brought  suit  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Claims  for  siilary  and  thus 
rai-scd  an  issue  bc-twcen  the  executive  power 
an;l  the  legislative  power,  and  the  court  held 
that  the  provLslons  of  the  act  of  1876  by 
which  tiie  unrestricted  ptjwer  of  removal  of 
first-clu.ss  postmasters  wus  denied  to  the 
President  was  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
Uon. 

In  the  Meyers  case  there  were  three  dis- 
senting opinions,  one  by  Justice  Holmes,  one 
by  Justice  McReynolds.  and  one  by  Justice 
Brandeis.  The  dlsseiuiiig  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice McReynolds  covers  61  pages  and  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Justice  Brandeis  covers 
M  pages.  Chief  JiLslice  T.ift  in  the  Meyers 
opinion  cites  with  approval  U.  S.  v.  Perkins 
(116  U.  S  483)  and  quotes  frt^m  the  opinion 
In  the  Perkins  case  the  following  language: 
•■We  have  no  doubt  that  when  Congress  by 
law  vests  the  appointment  of  Inferior  officers 
111  the  heads  of  departments  It  may  limit 
and  restrict  the  power  of  removal  as  It  deems 
best  for  the  public  Interest  The  constitu- 
tional authority  in  Congress  to  thus  vest 
tlie  appointment  Implies  authority  to  limit, 
to  restrict,  and  regtilate  the  removal  by  such 
laws  as  Congress  may  enact  In  relation  to 
the  ofljcers  so  appointed  The  head  of  a 
department  has  no  constitutional  preroga- 
tive of  appointment  to  office  Independently 
of  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  by  such 
legislation  he  must  be  governed  not  only 
In  making  appointments  but  in  all  that  is 
Incident  thereto  " 

The  Constitution  does  not  determine  who 
■hall  remove  officers  It  Is  true  that  the 
Courts  vastly  Increased  the  influence  of  the 
Executive  and  conferred  power?  upon  hln\ 
Jar  beyond  the  expressed  contemplation  of 
the  Constitution  and  cvintmsts  strangely 
with  the  teachings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic 

But  the  legislation  here  proposed  does  not 
remove  the  oClcer  but  provides  that  no  part 
of  the  public  funds  .shall  be  piid  to  htm.  aiid 
I  think  no  one  has  yet  questioned  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Congress  over  moneys  that 
■hall  be  drar'n  from  the  Treasury.  Those 
who  are  crltlciilng  upon  the  grounds  of  con- 
stitutionality cannot  claim  that  the  present 
ait ua lion  U  analogous   to   the  facts   in   the 


Meyers  case,  but  they  contend  that  this  pro- 
posed action  violates  the  constituUonal  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers.  Under  clatise 
7,  section  0.  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
there  Is  the  following  provision: 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law,  and  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time 
to  time." 

Tills  power  over  the  purse  strings  has  been 
recognized  unconditionally  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  Hart 
V  U  S  ,  which  case  originated  in  the  Ccurt  of 
Claims!  In  which  the  following  language  was 
used: 

The  absolute  control  of  moneys  of  ths 
United  States  la  In  anigress  and  Congress 
is  responsible  for  Its  exercl.se  of  this  great 
power  only  to  the  people.  It  Is  entirely  with- 
in Uie  power  of  Congress  to  Indicate  a  cla>3 
of  persons  who  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  gen- 
eral appropriations  but  sliull  come  to  Con- 
gress for  relief." 

Another  case  in  point  is  U  S.  v.  Perkins. 
116.  page  483,  in  which  the  court  says: 

•  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  Congress, 
by  law.  vests  the  appointment  of  inferior  cl- 
flcers  in  the  heads  of  dcptirtments  it  may 
iimlt  and  restrict  the  power  of  remov.il  as  It 
deems  best  for  the  public  interest.  Tie 
constitutional  authority  in  Congress  to  thus 
vest  the  appointment  implies  authority  to 
limit,  restrict,  and  regulate  the  removal  by 
su  h  law*  as  Congress  may  enact  m  relation 
to  the  officers  so  appointed. 

"The  head  of  a  department  has  no  consti- 
tutional prerogative  of  appointment  to  of- 
fices independently  of  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  such  legislation  he  must  be 
governed,  not  only  In  making  appointments 
bur  In  all  that  Is  Incident  thereto  ' 

We  are  here  dealing  with  offices  that  owe 
their  exutence  to  Congress  and  offices  that 
Congress  may  abolish  tomorrow  Their  du- 
ration and  pay  depend  on  Congress  alone. 
With  such  power  over  the  creation  of  these 
offices  it  would  seem  to  necessarily  follow 
that  Congress  has  the  p(-wer  to  prescribe 
the  absolute  ptjwer  of  control  of  U^e  office  and 
its  incumbents 

IMPEACHMENT 

The  suggestion  that  these  officers  should 
be  impeached  Is  beyond  the  question  The 
Constitution  expressly  provides  that  re- 
moval of  officers  shall  be  "on  impeachment 
for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery  nr 
Other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The 
charges  and  nllepatic^ns  against  these  persons 
do  not  come  within  this  constitutional 
provision. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16.  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  theie  is  piesenled 
herewith  the  thirtieth  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrcll's  speech  on  money.  In 
this  part  of  Senator  Cockrf  ll's  speech  we 
learn  the  real  reason  for  the  breakdown 
of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  except 
England — a  money  plan  that  finally 
crystalized  into  a  system  of  standardiza- 
tion and  interchangeability  of  the  coin- 


age of  the  nations  subscribing  to  the 
Latin  Union  monetary  convention,  which 
was  broken  down  by  the  avarice  of  Ger- 
many after  the  defeat  of  France  in  the 
war  of  1870  more  fuUy  explained  here  by 
the  Senator. 

Tiie  thirtieth  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's  speech  on  money  follows: 

Mr  George.  What  firm  was  that? 
Mr.  CocKXETX.  It  was  Henry  Clews  Now 
the  panic  Is  over,  we  are  all  pacified  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  only  one  Senator  who  has  ev:r 
attributed  the  present  condition  tc  the  Sher- 
man law,  or  claimed  that  It  caused  the  panic. 
It  Is  al!  over  now;  wc  have  ample  time.  Re- 
member we  were  called  together  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  financial 
question.  Remember,  further  In  the  cam- 
paign it  came  as  If  from  headquarters  that 
the  silver  or  financial  question  must  be  rele- 
gated to  the  rear  and  the  tarllT  must  be  placed 
m  fr-^nt  We  did  It.  It  was  done  In  the 
campaign,  and  we  expected,  and  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  country  expected,  that  the 
tariff  would  be  prcs.sed  to  the  front.  I  think 
thev  had  a  right  to  expect  It. 

But,  Mr  President,  the  financial  .question 
has  been  brought  to  the  front.  It  ti  not  the 
fault  of  Congress  The  President  had  the 
right  to  call  Congress  together  for  whatever 
purpose  he  desired  He  exercised  that  right, 
and  he  called  us  together  upon  the  financial 
question,  and  when  he  convened  us  he  had 
gone  to  the  end  of  his  Executive  power  The 
responsibility  now  rests  with  us  as  to  what 
we  shall  do  The  re.sponsibility  rests  upon 
him  for  having  Congress  here.  We  did  not 
call  ourselves  Into  existence  here.  E  brought 
us  here  He  Is  responsible  for  that  and  we 
are  responsible  for  what  we  do.  Why  should 
we  bow  to  England?  If  we  are  going  to  adopt 
a  financial  policy  why  net  adopt  that  of 
France,  the  country  that  stood  by  us  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Revolution  and  helped  us 
achieve  our  independence  and  today  Is  a  sis- 
ter Republic?  Why  shall  we  bow  the  knee 
to  England?  Are  we  not  old  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  financial  system?  We  are  100  years 
old.  Tliat  is  a  great  age  Can  you  find  any 
other  nation  on  earth  that  has  not  estab- 
lished Its  own  policy? 

Mr.  McPhesson  May  I  a&k  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  a  question? 
Mr  CocKREix  Certainly. 
Mr  McPhekson  Lb  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri quite  ready  to  adopt  the  system  of 
France — that  is,  to  close  our  mints  against 
sliver,  as  France  has  done,  to  stop  the  nur- 
chn.se  of  sliver  as  France  has  dene,  and  to 
hold  in  our  reserves  $250  COO .000  of  gold  to 
reJctm  1700,000.000  of  silver,  as  France  ha« 
done? 

Mr.  CocKBEi  I,.  Not  at  all.  Not  a  dollar  of 
It  Is  redeemed  In  sliver.     I  deny  It  In  to  to. 

Mr.  McPherson,  Gold  with  which  silver 
may  be  redeemed. 

Mr.  CocKSJELL.  No;  It  may  not  be  redeemed 
In  gold.  It  Is  not  redeemable  in  that  way 
It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr  McPi,^EBSON.  Standing  there,  then,  as 
an  evidence  that  the  French  people,  the 
Bank  of  France,  the  French  Government, 
have  an  abundance  of  gold  to  maintain  all 
their  silver  on  a  parity. 

Mr.  Ccx:kjieli..  No.  sir;  they  have  not  one 
dollar  of  gold  to  maintain  silver. I  say  today 
(and  I  challenge  anyone  to  show  to  the  con- 
trary* that  there  Is  no  nation,  kindred,  or 
tongue  on  earth  that  has  given  full  legal 
tender  to  silver  and  redeemed  it  in  anything 
else.  Metallic  money  Is  Irredeemable.  I  read 
today  from  the  Indian  currency  commission 
report.  They  tell  you  that  the  sliver  In 
Fr-THve  is  iiredeemable  Every  writer  tells 
you  that  Lock  at  the  law  Itself.  There  It  Is. 
The  silver  there  Is  Irredeemable  They  com- 
ment upon  the  great  spectacle  of  France. 
Belgium,  and   those   nations  maintaining  a 
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large  amount  of  silver  coin  at  the  ratio  .of 
15^j  to  1  at  a  perfect  parity  with  gold,  while 
It  Is  Irredeemable  In  gold. 

Mr.  McPherson.  Why  did  they  close  their 
mints? 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  simply  because  they  were 
afraid  they  we.-e  going  to  be  deluged,  prin- 
cipally with  the  silver  from  Germany,  and 
then  with  the  exaggerated,  falsely  reported 
sums  that  were  to  come  from  the  United 
States — $200,000,000  or  »400,000.000  a  year. 

Mr.  McPhexson.  If  the  silver  Is  Irredeem- 
able, the  Sliver  being  Irredeemable,  not  a 
menace  to  anything,  requiring  no  gold  to 
maintain  Its  parity  and  Its  circulation  with 
gold,  why  would  they  be  afraid  of  a  deluge 
of  Silver?  If  silver  Is  such  a  good  thing  why 
not  take  the  silver  of  Germany? 

Mr  Cockrell.  The  Senator  knows  perfectly 
well  the  existing  condition  between  France 
and  Germany.  Germany  adopted  the  single 
silver  standard  in  1857,  and  had  a  great  fierce 
war  with  France,  the  two  nations  with  ad- 
Joining  territory.  France  had  been  overrun 
and  prostrated  at  the  foot  of  Germany.  Ger- 
many had  demanded  11.000.000.000  of  In- 
demnity from  prostrate  France,  and  France 
had  raised  the  money  and  paid  It;  and  as 
soon  as  It  was  done,  having  largely  paid  It 
In  gold,  then  Germany  commenced  to  discard 
her  silver  standard  and  shipped  her  money 
across  the  border  in  order  to  get  French  gold 
ind  try  to  bankrupt  France.  That  Is  the 
reason  for  It,  and  a  good  reason,  when  your 
neighbor  Is  trying  to  cut  your  throat,  to  take 
away  from  him  the  Instrument  he  uses. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  shall  our  sys- 
tem be?  I  want  to  quote  here,  for  I  do  not 
want  to  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate  much 
longer,  from  our  distinguished  bimetallic 
gold  monometalist.  Senator  Sherman,  In  his 
speech  of  1892.  I  will  have  his  proposal  In- 
serted.    It  Is  as  follows: 

"Mr  President,  the  policy  of  blmetnlllsm.  as 
understood  by  me,  has  always  been  the  policy 
since  the  Government  was  founded.  We 
never  had  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  strange  to  say,  because, 
as  I  stated  early  In  my  remarks,  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  made  a  slight  mistake  In  the  ratio. 
Jefferson  within  12  jears  afterward  stopped 
the  coinage  of  silver,  and  only  a  little  of  It 
had  been  used  So  we  never  had  In  actual 
practice  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  we  had 
what  Is  called  by  scientists  the  alternative 
standard,  the  cheaper  standard,  that  Is, 
Whenever  one  of  the  two  metals  fell  below 
the  ratio  that  metal  alone  became  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  and  when  the  scale  changed 
back  again  and  the  other  metal  became  lower, 
that  again  became  the  standard  of  value,  and 
It  so  happened  that  that  occurred  three  or 
four  times  In  our  brief  financial  history. 

"When  Mr  Jefferson  stopped  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars  because  they  were  exp>orted, 
American  silver  coin  disappeared  entirely  and 
our  people  depended  upon  abraded  Mexican 
or  Spanish  coin  for  change.  In  1831,  in  the 
time  of  General  Jackson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  that  day  first  proposed  a  change 
of  the  ratio.  He  said  that  under  the  existing 
ratio  sliver  went  abroad,  and  sometimes  all 
the  gold  went  abroad  Two  years  after  that, 
after  full  deliberation.  Congress  did  change 
the  ratio.  It  became  16  to  1.  and  the  result 
was  that  silver  was  undervalued,  because  1 
ounce  of  gold  was  not  equal  In  value  to  16 
ounces  of  silver. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr  Shekman.  The  result  was  that  silver 
was  undervalued,  because  16  ounces  of  silver 
were  worth  more  than  an  ounce  of  gold,  and 
th'  result  was  that  silver  disappeared.  Then 
10  years  afterward,  again  under  Democratic 
administration.  Congress  passed  a  law  In  or- 
der to  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  my  memory 
goes  back  a  little  to  that  time.  There  was  no 
change  here  to  be  had  and  In  the  West  we 
bad  what  were  called  slilnplasters.  Issued  by 


banks  and  sometimes  by  private  persons. 
Senators  may  have  seen  some  of  them.  We 
had  no  change  because  sliver  had  gone  away. 
It  was  demonetized;  not  legally  In  the  sense 
of  demonetization,  but  It  had  gone  out  of  the 
country;  and  therefore  in  order  to  provide  for 
a  currency  that  would  not  run  away  at  every 
change  In  value.  In  good  Democratic  times, 
in  1854.  Congress  passed  a  law  reducing  the 
amount  of  silver  In  minor  coins,  50  cents 
and  quarters  and  all  minor  coins.  8  percent, 
ani  then  made  them  only  a  legal  tender  for 
$5.  so  that  they  would  answer  the  purposes  of 
chanf  e  but  could  not  be  made  the  Instrument 
of  Injustice  as  a  depreciated  coin. 

"New.  that  Is  the  law  and  that  has  always 
been  the  law.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  always  adhered  to  that  and  main- 
tained Its  money  always  at  the  same  stand- 
ard. Most  of  this.  It  so  happened,  was  In 
Democratic  times.  That  very  sliver  coin  pro- 
vided for  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  associates 
was  adopted  In  the  act  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment.  We  provided  for  this  minor 
coinage,  this  subsidiary  coinage,  as  It  Is  called 
in  the  law,  to  take  the  place  of  the  fractional 
currency.  It  Is  the  policy  we  are  now  acting 
upon,  and  the  policy  I  advocate  Is  the  policy 
of  our  fathers  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government  to  this  time." 

Why  does  the  Senator  conceal  apparently 
the  actual  facts,  that  during  all  the  times  to 
which  he  refers  our  mints  were  open  to  un- 
limited coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  and 
gold  upon  exactly  equal  terms?  Knowing 
these  facts,  he  opposes  opening  our  mints  to 
unlimited  coinage  of  sliver,  and  yet  claims  to 
favor  our  system  from  1792  to  1873,  the  true 
bimetallic  system,  when  our  mints  were  so 
open. 

And  also  I  quote  from  the  speech  of  Sen- 
ator Sherman  of  189: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  act  of  1890  Is 
made  the  imaginary  pretext  for  many  evils 
it  did  not  produce.  It  Is  made  to  bear  the  re- 
sults of  wild  speculation,  of  fears  well  or  Ill- 
founded  as  to  future  legislation,  of  failures 
and  disturbances  with  which  It  has  no  con- 
nection. It  Is  made  the  scapegoat  for  ex- 
travagance and  folly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Let  us  not  deceive  our  people  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  this  repeal;  for  when  the  purchasing 
clause  Is  repealed  you  will  still  have  to  deal 
with  the  real  causes  of  the  prevailing  string- 
ency and  distrust.  I  do  not  vote  for  this  re- 
peal with  any  expectation  that  it  will  in  any 
considerable  degree  relieve  us  from  the  In- 
dustrial stagnation  that  has  fallen  upon  all 
kinds  of  business  and  production,  and  that 
has  thrown  out  of  employment  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  laboring  men  and  women.  They 
care  little  about  the  kind  of  money  that  Is 
paid  them,  provided  that  It  is  equal  in  pur- 
chasing power  to  any  other  money,  and  Is 
backed  by  the  United  States.  They  do  not 
study  the  question  of  ratio,  or  the  difference 
between  silver  and  gold,  and,  if  left  to  choice, 
prefer  the  notes  of  the  United  States  to  either 
coin. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Now,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  In 
regard  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  the  purchasing  clause  is  repealed, 
what  then?  I  do  not  want  to  advise  either 
this  Congress  or  the  Administration.  I  have 
no  right  at  all  to  be  weighed  In  their  council, 
but  I  take  It  that  whether  we  are  Democrats 
or  Republicans  we  are  all  Americans,  and  that 
every  American  would  desire  to  do  that  which 
Is  best  for  all  Interests  and  all  parties.  I  think 
there  are  certain  urgent  duties  resting  up>on 
the  Democratic  Party  at  this  time,  and  al- 
though I  am  not  their  adviser,  I  have  the  right 
as  an  American  citizen  to  give  them  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  win  briefly  do  it." 
The  Senator  then  recommends — 
1.  Strengthening  the  reserve  in  the  Treaa- 
uary  by  Issuing  bonds  or  Treasury  notes  bear- 


ing Interest,  to  be  sold  for  gold,  to  .nalntaln 
the  parity  of  all  our  money. 

2.  In  event  of  deficiency  in  revenues  the 
Treasury  Department  should  have  power  to 
meet  and  provide  for  It. 

3.  Coining  the  seigniorage  In  the  Treasury 
and  using  It  In  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Government. 

He  then  says: 

"I  heartily  and  truly  believe  that  the  best 
thing  we  can  now  do  Is  to  suspend  for  a 
time,  at  least,  the  purchase  of  silver  btUllon. 
We  should  then  turn  ovir  attention  to  meas- 
ures that  are  demanded  immediately  to  meet 
the  difflctiltles  of  the  hour.  Let  this  be  done 
promptly  and  completely.  It  Involves  a 
trust  to  your  officers  and  great  p>owers  over 
the  public  funds.  I  am  willing  to  trust 
them.  If  you  are  not.  it  is  a  strange  attitude 
in  political  affairs.  I  would  give  them  power 
to  protect  the  credit  of  the  Goverrunent 
against  all  enemies  at  home  and  abroad. 

"If  the  fight  must  be  for  the  possession  of 
gold,  we  will  use  our  cotton  and  our  com, 
our  wheat  and  other  productions,  against  all 
the  production  of  mankind.  We,  with  our 
resources,  can  then  enter  Into  a  financial 
competition.  We  do  not  want  to  do  It  now. 
We  prefer  to  wait  awhile  until  the  skies  are 
clear  and  see  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
Indian  policy,  and  what  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  conducting  another  International 
conference." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  all  these  make- 
shifts  which  the  opponents  of  the  vmllmlted 
coinage  of  sliver  have  forced  us  to  adopt  or 
leave  their  single  gold  standard  of  1873  still 
in  full  force.  We  have  tried  them  all.  Now 
why  not  let  the  true  friends  of  silver  once 
try  their  policy?  We  have  tried  all  the  ex- 
pedients that  you  gentlemen  have  forced  us 
to  take  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  silver, 
and  now  why  not  let  our  proposition  be  tried 
for  awhile?  Is  there  any  reason  for  it? 
Why  not  let  the  friends  of  silver  try  their 
policies  awhile?  They  were  tried  In  the 
United  States  for  nearly  a  century,  and  they 
proved  satisfactory.  They  have  been  tested 
by  time  and  approved,  and  now  why  not  let 
them  be  tried  again? 

You  ask  me 'what  would  be  my  policy.  I 
ought  to  answer  that  by  asking  you  what 
your  policy  Is.  What  do  you  gentlemen  pro- 
pose to  do  when  you  get  the  act  repealed.  If 
you  ever  do?  We  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  It.    We  have  a  right  to  know. 

As  a  great  and  growing  nation  Increasing 
in  population  more  rapidly  than  any  nation, 
and  also  In  wealth  and  the  development  of 
our  manifold  resources,  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  owe  It  to  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple, the  great  masses  whose  servant  and  rep- 
resentatives we  all  are.  to  devise  and  estab- 
lish by  jtist  and  wise  laws  a  safe  and  perma- 
nent financial  system. 

If  I  had  the  power  to  declare  and  enforce  a 
monetary  system  for  otir  great  country  I 
wotild  open  our  mints  to  the  unlimited  coin- 
age of  gold,  with  full  legal  tender,  and  to 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  sliver  at  the  present 
ratio  or  15 1/2  to  1.  and  receive  all  the  silver 
bullion  offered  to  the  mints  at  its  market 
value  and  issue  In  exchange  therefor  standard 
silver  dollars  with  full  legal  tender,  and 
silver  coin  certificates  payable  in  silver  dol- 
lars, until  4121/2  grains  of  standard  silver 
metal  were  equal  to  a  coined  dollar  and  then 
give  free  as  well  as  unlimited  coinage  to  the 
sliver  dollar,  and  coin  all  the  silver  so  offered 
as  rapidly  as  possible  Into  standard  dollars; 
retire  the  national-bank  circulation  as  rap- 
Idly  as  practicable,  and  with  the  Increase  of 
the  silver  dollars,  if  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try Increased  more  rapidly  than  the  Increaae 
of  population  and  the  demands  of  commerce, 
I  would  extinguish  the  bonded  debt  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  and  retire  the  non-interest- 
bearing  legal-tender  notes  gradually,  until 
we,  as  a  nation,  owed  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  a  dollar  of  debt. 
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That  ti  the  BTst^m  I  would  adopt,  and  I 
would  enforce  It  by  the  Imperious  demand  of 
Andipw  Jnckson  I  want  to  wipe  out  the 
bonded  debt,  and  now,  since  this  fierce  con- 
test has  come.  I  want  to  wipe  out  every  paper 
obligation  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  want 
any  pretext  made  that  this  Government  Is 
hereafter  to  keep  a  gold  reserve.  Wipe  out 
your  bonds  and  then  your  greenbacks  and 
have  nothing  that  the  Government  is  com- 
pelled to  redeem  in  gold  or  In  silver  for  that 
matter. 

We  want  no  reserve  held  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States      We  want  no  redemp- 
tion fund  there      We  want  the  money  of  the 
United    States    to    be    In    circulation    In    the 
hand.s  of  the  people,  and  we  do  not  want  our 
finances  to  be  In  such  a  condition  that  a  few 
foreign  bankers  and  syndicates  can  form  a 
ring   upon   us   and    draw    out    our    reserves. 
That  l8  the  only  reason  on  earth  why  I  would 
retire    the    greenbacks      That    Is    what    our 
country  wants  as  a  great  country,  a  perma- 
nent financial  system.    We  do  not  want  to  ite 
driven  around  by  a  parcel  of  foreign  syndi- 
cates  and    b«nker8.     We    want    to    be   above 
their    power,    above    th*lr    Influence,    above 
their  reach. 

Then  our  money  would  be  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  equal  le^'al  tender  paying  and  pur- 
chasing power,  and  our  only  paper  currency, 
the  certificates  for  the  deposited  coins  held 
In  the  Treasury  for  their  redemption  on  pre- 
sentation, and  I  would  make  these  certificates 
call  only  for  dollars  in  coin,  and  would  pay 
Biich  kind  of  coin,  sll\er  or  gold,  as  the  stock 
of  each  on  hand  might  Justify  If  the 
prophecies  of  the  opponents  of  silver  should 
by  any  possible  means  be  fulfilled,  then  when 
we  had  a  suflJclency  of  silver  dollars,  together 
with  the  gold.  I  would  suspend  such  coinage. 
IX  this  plan  be  Impossible  of  secxirlng.  the 
next  best  plan  would  be  opening  our  mints  to 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  the  sliver 
produced  from  our  own  mines,  exchanging 
for  the  sliver  at  Its  market  price  silver  dollars 
or  silver  coin  certificates,  as  before  stated 

According  to  the  ftfiures  I  have  given,  the 
reasonable  probablliues  are  that  we  would 
receive  of  our  own  mine  product  for  mlnage 
each  year,  only  about  $60.000  000.  not  «1  per 
capita.  Certainly  there  could  l>e  no  danger 
In  this. 

Suppone  we  found  there  was  some  danger. 
is  Congreas  Impotent  to  save  the  country 
from  danger?  Not  at  all  It  is  m  danger 
now.  What  we  are  trying  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  Is  renl  danger,  but  the  friends  who 
propose  the  unconditional  repeal  are  trying 
to  save  the  country  from  an  Imaginary  dan- 
ger, a  midnight  dream,  a  nightmare  without 
foundation.  It  has  already  disappeared  and 
U  dissipated.  We  are  trying  to  save  the 
country  from  real  danger,  from  gold  mono- 
metallism, and  the  evils  that  have  resulted  to 
the  world  from  it 

No  one  more  strongly  favors  uue  bimetal- 
lism, the  perfect  equality  of  gold  and  silver 
as  bullion  or  metal,  and  as  coin,  than  I  do, 
and  no  one  labors  more  earnestly  and  con- 
sistently to  secure  such  bimetallism  than  I 
do.  The  discriminating  legislation  of  for- 
eign nations  and  of  our  coinage  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1873.  and  the  very  recent  action  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  especially  of  India, 
have  so  greatly  depreciated  the  value  of  sliver 
as  a  metal  m  the  market  that  It  seems  un- 
fair to  the  great  m.isses  of  our  people  to  per- 
mit owners  of  silver  bullion  or  metal  to  have 
the  same  coined  free  In  our  mints  Into  sUnd- 
ard  sliver  dollars — silver  money — endowed  by 
our  laws  with  full  legal  tender,  with  all  mon- 
etary functions,  when  unl'.mlted  coinage  In 
our  mints  of  sliver  bullion  at  Its  market  value 
In  exchange  for  coined  dollars  would  Just  as 
surely  bring  us  to  free  coinage  If  our  conten- 
tions proved  true,  and  remove  every  possible 
ground  that  we  are  attempting  to  enact  class 
legislation  for  the  special  benefit  of  silver- 
mining  States  and  silver-bullion  owners. 

Therefore  I  would  prefer  unlimited  coinage 
to  free  coinage  aa  I  have  indicated;  and  the 


hue  and  cry  that  we  propose  legislation  for 
silver  simply  for  the  benefit  of  aUver  miners 
is  false  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.    I  have  not 
a  dollar  of  Interest,  directly  or  IndlrecUy,  and 
never  expect  to  have,  In  any  sliver  mine  or  In 
anybody  Interested  In  a  silver  mine  except 
citizenship  In  this  country.    I  am  not  advo- 
cating sliver  here  because  my  people  are  In- 
terested m  silver  mining  or  In  Its  metallic 
value.    I  am  advocating  silver  for  monetary 
purposes  and  because  my  people,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, demand  Its  use  for  monetary  purposes. 
Mr.  President,  the  first  step  to  be  taken, 
however,  before  we  get  any  plan,  is  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  to  require  the 
coinage  of   all   the  bullion  on  hand   In   the 
Treasury  and  to  coin  It  Into  a  standard  sliver 
dollars,   and  with  them,  or  with  silver-coin 
certificates  to  retire  and  cancel  every  United 
States  Treasury  note  Issued  for  the  purchase 
of  sliver  bullion  Just  as  quickly  as  possible. 
That   ought  to  be  done   In  38  hours      Coin 
certificates  ought  to  be  Issued  for  the  full 
amount  of  these  Treasury  nfites,  based  upon 
the  silver  In  the  Treasury;  they  ought  to  be 
put   In   the   subtreastirles   and   the   national 
depositories,  and  every  Unlt^-d  States  Treasury 
note  which  Is  outstanding  ought  to  be  Uken 
In  at  once 

That  Is  what  the  country  needs;  and  It 
needs  It  quickly.  In  my  Judgment  such  an 
amendment  ought  Ui  be  put  on  the  pending 
bill  immediately  or  pawed  In  a  separate  bill. 
which  can  be  passed  more  quickly  than  this 
bill  will  ever  get  through  in  any  shape,  man- 
ner, or  form  I  would  reesUbllsh  as  quickly 
as  poeslble  the  old  constitutional  Democratic 
bimetallism  as  nearly  as  the  changed  condi- 
tions would  permit,  with  the  hope  and  belief 
of  finally  attaining  It  In  full  I  would  also 
increase  the  sliver  in  the  half  and  quarter 
dollars  and  dimes  to  the  half,  one-quarter, 
and  one-tenth  of  the  standard  dollars  and 
have  but  one  currency  for  the  Government 
and  the  people,  the  laborer  and  the  ofBce 
holder,  the  pensioner  and  the  soldlt^r,  the 
producer  and  the  bondholder,  and  wipe  out 
any  class  distinction  by  law. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  Marriott,  of 
Newark,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  McOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  call  to 
your  attention  that  I  have  at  least  one 
family,  and  possibly  more,  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent, 
who  has  six  sons  serving  in  our  armed 
forces.  This  fine  American  couple  is  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hal  Marriott,  of  Newark.  Ohio, 
in  whose  home  hangs  a  service  flas  al- 
most solid  with  stars.  From  this  home 
six  sons  have  stepped  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. 

A  year  ago  in  February  the  first  star 
was  placed  on  the  flag  when  Karl  W.,  21, 
left  for  camp.  Since  then  the  stars  have 
been  added  at  regular  intervals. 

Hal  Thomas,  Jr.,  25.  and  Leo  Francis. 
23.  both  left  last  May.  and  Robert  W..  20, 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  Oc- 
tober. Finally  the  last  two  stars  were 
added  in  February  of  this  year,  when 
Harold  E.,  29.  and  Clyde  D.,  19,  entered 
the  Army. 


Life  has  definitely  changed  at  163 
South  Second  Street,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Marriott  feel  it  is  only  right  and  patri- 
otic that  their  sons  should  get  into  the 

scrap.  .,      ,  .. 

"It  Is  a  little  quieter,"  Mrs.  Marriott 
said,  "with  the  younger  boys  gone.  But 
they  will  be  back  soon.  I  only  wish  I 
had  had  12  sons  to  give." 

Karl,  who  was  inducted  first,  has  been 
serving  in  England  since  last  AuRUSt. 
He  is  a  corporal  and  Is  with  the  Engi- 
neer Corps.  Hal,  a  private  first  class, 
also  serves  In  England.  He  has  been 
there  with  the  Field  Artillery  since  Sep- 
tember. 

Private  Leo  recently  left  this  country 
for  an  unknown  destination.  He  re- 
ceived hi.s  basic  training  at  Camp  Wal- 
lace. Tex.  He  was  Inducted  May  20. 
1942  Hi.s  wife  and  son  reside  with  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Hargcr.  of  14 
East  National  Drive. 

The  fourth  star  was  added  to  the  nag 
when  ycung  Robert  joined  the  United 
States  Navy.  He  longed  to  have  a  share 
in  the  present  conflict  so  he  enlisted  last 
October.  He  is  a  second-class  seaman 
and  is  now  on  active  duty  with  the  fleet 
A  few  months  ago  Harold  was  inducted 
and  is  now  stationed  at  Fort  Lewis.  Wash. 
He  is  a  private  with  the  Artillery.  Har- 
old's wife  resides  on  Elmwood  Avenue. 

The  last  star  for  their  sons  was  added 
soon  after  Febniary  13  when  young  Clyde 
left  with  the  draft  call.  Private  Clyde, 
the  youngest  son,  is  training  at  Camp 
Croft,  S.  C  with  the  Infantry. 

Mrs.  Marriott  has  placed  seven  stars  on 
her  service  flag.  The  seventh  star  Is  for 
her  son-in-law.  Pvt.  John  F.  Wicker, 
who  serves  in  north  Africa.  John  Is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wicker  of  392 
Henderson  Avenue.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Effle 
Marriott  Wicker,  resides  with  her  parents. 
I  fully  realize  that  each  parent,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  members  of  their 
family  In  the  armed  service,  are  sacrific- 
ing and  contributing  to  oiu  war  effort, 
but  I  feel  that  special  recognition  should 
be  given  to  those  parents  who  have  six  of 
their  family  group  serving  In  the  uniform 
of  our  country  and  carrying  the  banner 
for  victory.  So,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  salute  and  pay  respect  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hal  Marriott  of  Newark.  Ohio. 


Abrogation  of  the  Cremieax  Decree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW   TOKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wcdnesdav,  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letters: 

LmTR  TO  UNDER  SICaiTART  OF  STATE  STTMNXa 
WELLES  CONCEXNING  THE  ABHOGATTON  OE  TilE 
CKZMIEUX    DECXEE 

Hon.  8T7UKEX  Wkuxs, 

Under  Secretary  of  State, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Wclucs:  It  Is  because  of  my 
knowledge  of  you  m  a  man  of  courage  and 
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Integrity,  one  who  baa  embraced  with  clarity 
of  vision  the  tenets  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  the  concepts  of  the  "four  freedoma,"  that 
1  turn  to  you  In  the  hope  that  you  wUl  see 
along  with  so  many  of  ua  the  fatal  mlastep 
and  the  eclip)se  of  Justice  In  General  Olraud't 
abrogation  of  the  Cremieux  Decree. 

When  Adolph  Cremieux  aa  minister  of 
Justice  decreed.  The  native  Jews  of  the  de- 
partmenU  of  Algeria  are  declared  French  citi- 
zens," he  did  so  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution* of  loyalty  and  serrlce  that  the 
Jews  had  made  as  a  trustworthy  and  Integral 
part  of  the  Algerian  population.  Thus  It 
was  In  1870  and  thus  it  Is  today 

Because  General  Olraud  bases  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  decree  on  a  q>ecial  plea  of  the 
removal  of  racial  discrimination,  it  is  well 
to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  this 
special  pleading  rests.  The  Arab  can.  upon 
request,  be  admitted  to  French  citizenship, 
but  in  so  doing  he  places  himself  within  the 
civil  and  political  laws  of  France.  It  has 
been  so  since  1866  and  yet  the  records  show 
that  only  on  the  average  of  30  Moslems  per 
year  have  sought  naturalization.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  special  stattxs  of  the 
Arabs  includes  polygamy,  unilateral  repudia- 
tion of  a  wife  by  a  husband,  forced  mtirrlage, 
and  succession  in  the  male  line  only.  Upon 
embracing  citizenship  and  thus  departing 
from  the  mores  of  his  ancestors,  the  Arab 
lost  caste  with  his  feUow  Moelenvs.  The 
Jewi^  on  the  other  hand,  cherished  their 
right  of  citizenship,  took  part  in  administra- 
tive and  military  functions,  and.  Indeed,  wel- 
comed the  duties  attendant  upon  cltlxenship. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  human 
equation,  it  is  well  to  glance  at  the  legal  effect 
of  such  abrogation  upon  the  structure  of 
French  law.  The  abrogation  of  the  Cremieux 
decree  was  likewise  a  violation  and  cancela- 
tion of  the  French  law  of  nationality  of  1927. 
Tliat  law  provides  that  children  of  French- 
men bom  on  French  soil  and  the  children  of 
foreigners  bom  on  French  soil,  and  not 
opting  at  their  majority  for  any  other  citizen- 
ship, are  French  citizens.  The  44.000  de- 
scendants of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Cremieux 
decree,  the  grandchildren  and  great  grand- 
children of  the  native  Algerian  Jews  of  1870 
who  were  collectively  naturalized,  est  today 
French  not  t)ecause  of  the  effect  of  this  natu- 
ralization, but  by  virtue  of  all  that  is  signified 
by  "bom  of  French  parents  In  France." 

The  shameless  Ulegallty  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  Cremieux  decree  and  the  resulting 
violation  of  the  nationality  act  Is  the  first 
instance  In  the  present  era  In  which  an  antl- 
totalltarlan  government  has  acquiesced  in  the 
acts  of  totalitarianism.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  our  government,  dedicated  to  democracy 
and  diametrically  opposed  to  totalitarianism. 
has  approved  one  of  those  very  totalitarian 
acts  we  have  so  violently  abjured  by  word  of 
mouth. 

Ominous  Indeed  is  the  precedent  this  car- 
ries with  it  for  the  future. 

Moreover,  such  abrogation  of  the  Cremieux 
decree  Is  bound  to  have  an  alarming  effect 
upon  the  underground  movement  in  Axis  and 
Axis  -  controUed  countries.  Dlsappwintment 
and  (ear  that  a  true  victory  of  liberalism  and 
equality  will  not  follow  can  act  as  disinte- 
grating agencies  to  impede  the  movement's 
progress,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
tuccesa  of  the  underground  movement  and 
the  success  of  the  armed  forces  move  on  par- 
allel lines. 

It  Is  hoped  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
recognlae  the  vital  necessity  for  the  imme- 
diate reinstatement  of  the  Cremiexix  decree. 

With  assurances  of  highest  esteem,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

EltAUVWL  Cei.i.kr, 

Representative,  Tenth  Congretsional 

District.  New  York. 


IKPLT  or  RON.  BUMW— 

DirABTiocNT  or  Statb, 

Washington.  May  27,  1943. 

The  Honorable  Kxaitukl  Cn.T.n. 

Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dxas  Ma.  Csixxb:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  May  21.  1943,  in  which  you  set  forth 
the  reasons  why  you  consider  it  imperative 
that  the  Cremieux  Decree  of  1870  be  reestah- 
Usbed  in  north  Africa. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  presence 
of  American  troope  in  French  north  and 
west  Africa  doea  not  mean  that  those  terri- 
tories have  been  occupied  by  our  forces.  The 
fact  is  that  matters  of  local  administration 
have  at  all  times  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  Thla.  of  cotirse,  applies  to  all 
laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  local  popu- 
lation, and  it  la  therefore  incorrect  to  state 
that  any  action  taken  by  General  Olraud 
with  respect  to  the  local  situation  has  been 
approved,  or  disapproved,  by  this  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  stated  aome  time  ago  by  General 
Giraud  that  immediate  study  was  bein^  given 
to  the  early  establishment  of  a  procedure 
whereby  those  native  Algerian  Jews  who  were 
temporarily  deprived  of  their  French  citizen- 
ship— but  not  their  French  nationality — 
could  reacquire  citizenship. 

Now  that  the  battle  for  Tur.lsla  has  been 

brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  there  is 

every  reason  to  hope  that  the  legal  problems 

Involved   will  be  solved  in  the  near  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sumner  Weixxs, 

Under  Secretary. 

LETTER  TO  GEN.  CHARIXS  DE  GAULLE  CONCERNING 
THE    ABROGATION    OP   THE    CREMnTUX    DECREE 

Gen.  Charles  ox  Gaulle, 

Fighting  French  Headquarters, 

London,  S.  W.,  England. 

Dear  GxNKaaL  dk  Gaullk:  We  in  America 
appreciate  your  gallant  fighting  for  the  lib- 
eration of  France.  We  know  how  you  stood 
fearlessly  alone  while  others  sought  to  ap- 
pease and  pander  to  Hitler. 

Yours  are  the  Inspiring  words,  "Our  allies 
help  us  and  will  continue  to  help  us  in  de- 
fense and  attack.  But  it  Is  up  to  us  to  see 
that  our  chains  be  struck  off  by  our  own 
hands  through  combat  and  sacrifice  common 
to  all." 

Thus,  in  sure  knowledge  of  your  dauntless 
belief  in  the  unity  and  liberation  of  France, 
I  cannot  help  but  seek  to  enlist  your  aid  and 
undcmtanding  In  behalf  of  the  Algerian  Jews. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Cremieux  decree  was 
neither  an  act  of  Justice  nor  an  expression  of 
the  freedom  for  which  we  stand  united  in 
battle.  When,  In  1870,  it  was  decreed  that 
"the  native  Jews  of  the  departments  of  Al- 
geria are  declared  French  citizens,"  the  Al- 
gerian Jews  were  reaping  the  licnefits  of  their 
undisputed  loyalty  to,  and  their  willingness 
to  serve,  the  cause  of  France.  In  no  way 
today  have  they  departed  from  that  loyalty 
and  service. 

Moreover,  because  the  true  nature  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  Cremieux  decree  has  t>een 
beclouded  by  noble  phraseology,  to  wit,  "the 
removal  of  racial  discrimination."  we  must 
cut  through  to  the  core  and  question  whether 
such  abrogation  serves  the  pvirpose  of  the 
"removal  of  racial  discrimination." 

The  Arab  in  Algeria,  while  he  can,  upon 
request,  be  admitted  to  French  citizenship, 
has  shown  himself  unwilling  to  place  him- 
self within  the  Jurisdiction  of  French  civU 
and  political  law.  To  do  so  would  deprive 
him  of  his  q)ecial  status,  which  Includes  such 
practices  as  polygamy,  unilateral  repudia- 
tion of  a  wife  by  a  husband,  forced  msuriage 
and  succession  in  the  male  line  only.  The 
Arab's  unwlUlngness  to  embrace  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  French  citizenship  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  approximately 
80  Moslems  per  year  have  sought  natu- 
ralisation.   To  the  Jews,  this  right  of  citizen- 


ihlp  of  which  they  have  been  stripped  waa 
one  to  cherish  and  guard  cealoualy.  No 
equality  Is  served  m  depriving  one  portion  of 
a  precious  right  another  portion  has  rejected. 
Wherein,  then,  doea  such  deprivation  act  as 
a  removal  of  racial  discrimination? 

Still  further.  It  is  well  to  remember,  the 
44,000  descendants  of  the  beneflclaries  of  the 
Cremieux  Decree,  the  grandchildren  and  great 
grandcblldren  of  the  native  Algerian  Jews  of 
1870,  who  were  collectively  naturalised  are 
today  French  not  because  of  the  effect  of  this 
nattiralizatlon  but  by  virtue  of  the  French 
Law  of  Nationality  of  1927,  which  confers  thla 
right  upon  them  aa  children  bom  of  French 
parents  in  France. 

There  is  none  unmindful  of  the  manifold 
problems  which  you  face  and  will  continue 
to  face.  Tet,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Cremieux  Decree  in  Its  Illegal- 
ity, in  Its  implication  of  Hitlerlsm  that  you 
cannot  fail  to  see  its  ominous  import.  You 
can  do  much  to  help  sever  the  chains  that 
still  tether  the  Algerian  Jews.  Ycur  success 
in  that  regard  with  Oenei:al  Giraud  will  be 
electrifying  and  give  heart  to  liberals  and  all 
friends  of  France  everywhere. 

Until  the  Cremieux  Decree  Is  reinstated, 
the  true  victory  of  liberalism  remains  incon- 
clusive. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eiaanuel  Celler. 

Representative,  Tenth  Congresxional 

District.  Neva  York. 


ExcetuTe   War   Freight   Railroad  G>ttt 
Woold  Pay  for  St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINmSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1943 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  29  issue  of  Business  Week 
concerning  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission's  claims  for  refunds  from 
the  railways  which  Admiral  Land  be- 
lieves are  due  the  Government  because 
of  the  land  grant  rate  concessions  al- 
lowed by  law  on  Ckivemment  traffic  in 
return  for  the  public  lands  we  gave  the 
railways  in  the  early  days. 

The  article  Is  of  such  vital  interest  to 
the  American  public  that  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  Inserting  it  at  this  point.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

While  doing  a  whale  of  a  war  Job  at  a  tidy 
profit,  the  railroads  are  involved  in  a  col- 
lision with  a  thr^it  to  earnings,  and  the  Jolt 
is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  they  know 
it  is  coming.  The  obstacle  is  the  old  ques- 
tion of  land-grant  rates  and  the  types  of 
Government  freight  to  which  they  apply. 

Government  audit  delayed:  The  issue  haa 
been  raised  by  the  Maritime  Ccmmission 
which  claimed  that  all  materials  going  into 
construction  of  merchant  ships  since  Pearl 
Harbor  are  entitled  to  reduced  rates  ainoe 
such  materials  are  solely  for  mUitary  pur- 
poses. The  controversy  will  come  to  a  head 
when  the  General  Accoimting  Offkce  geti 
around  to  checking  the  freight  bills  in  dla- 
pute. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  Is  swamped 
with  work,  hence  it  may  be  months  before 
a  decision  is  reached,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome  if  the  Maritiine  Commis- 
sion sticks  by  its  guns.    In  the  history  of  the 
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controversy  to  date,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  rather  cleverly  put  the  onus  of  de- 
cision upon  the  Commission  Itself.  In  re- 
eponse  to  Inquiry  made  by  the  CoramLss^ons 
chairman.  Admiral  Emory  8  Land,  back  In 
Aujust  1941.  Comptroller  General  Lindsay 
Warren  advised  hlra  that  administrative  cer- 
tiflcallcn  by  the  Maritime  CommLsslon  that 
the  matenaU  are  for  military  purpcses  wcu'd 
be  accepted  by  the  Grneral  Accounting  Office, 
prima   facie,   as   correct. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  ultimately  the 
railroads  will  have  to  refund  the  difference 
between  regular  rates  and  land-grant  rates, 
a  f.«t  figure  of  a  few  hundred  million  dollars. 
The  roads,  of  course,  can  sue  for  recovery  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

Claims  piling  up:  The  refund  presumably 
would  Include  returns  not  only  to  the  Man- 
time  Commission  but  also  to  Lend-Lease  and 
other  Federal  agencies  Meanwhile,  the  roads 
continue  to  charge  the  Government  full  rates. 
It  follows  that  the  amount  claimed  by  the 
Government  will  Increase  even  while  the 
auditing  office  Is  working  Its  way  toward  the 
bills 

However,  there  Is  a  tax  angle  that  will 
Boften  the  blow  considerably— when  and  if 
It  falls  Since  the  railroads  already  have  paid 
a  45-percent  normal  tax  and.  In  some  cases, 
excess-profit  taxes  for  1942.  It  is  figured  that 
the  net  amount  returnable  should  be  closer 
to  »75.00O.0OO  than  $150.000000 

All  roads  liable:  Among  the  roads  hardest 
hit  by  the  refunds  would  be  the  Union  Pacific. 
Southern  Pacific.  Santa  Fe.  and  Great  North- 
ern. The  Milwaukee  and  Northern  Pacific 
would  be  less  serlcu.sly  hurt  Since  non-land- 
grant  roads  have  equalised  their  rates  to  com- 
pete with  land-grant  roads  for  Uncle  Sam's 
buslne?^s.  they  also  would  be  affected  but  to  a 
lesser  degree 

The  whole  argument  (BW -September  12. 
1942.  p  65)  swings  on  what  constitutes  mili- 
tary material  and  what  doi's  not.  Land-grant 
rate  concessions  were  allowed  on  Government 
traffic  In  return  for  public  lands  ceded  to  the 
roads  to  stimulate  con.'structlon  In  the  early 
days.  The  rates  are  40  to  50  percent  lower 
than  regular  tariffs  The  railroads  claim  that 
the  traffic  on  which  the  reductions  were  al- 
lowed meant  a  $26  000  000  Government  saving 
during  1942 

Pressure  was  eased:  The  railroads  sought 
relief  from  land-grant  rates  during  the  thir- 
ties. As  Government  agencies  went  into  pub- 
lic works  and  emergency  projects  during  the 
business  slump,  railways  found  that  a  huge 
percentage  of  their  freight  was  moving  at  the 
low  rates.  Congress  eased  the  pressure  some- 
what by  the  Trans|X)rtatlon  Act  of  1910  It 
provided  that  Uncle  Sam  would  have  to  pay 
full  rates  with  an  Important  exception — 
the  low  tariffs  still  applied  to  Army  and  Navy 
personnel  and  freUht  when  traveling  for  mil- 
itary purposes  In  retvirn  the  roads  relin- 
quished to  the  Government  14  500  000  acres 
Of  land  then  In  dispute 

A'ter  Japan  struck.  Gcverr.meiit  agencies 
stretched  the  meaning  of  the  1940  law  to  In- 
clude all  types  of  material  in  addition  to 
guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  ammunition  Last 
year  the  roads  again  tried  to  wiggle  off  the 
hook  A  bill  seeking  to  make  the  Government 
pay  the  same  rate  as  any  ether  shipper  was 
Introduced  in  the  House  The  railroads 
claimed  that  reductions  over  the  years  had 
long  since  paid  back  the  original  value  of 
the  land  ceded 

T*o  bills  derailed:  The  administration 
frowned  on  some  of  the  provisions,  and  the 
bill  waa  sent  back  to  committee  for  revision. 
Senator  Hakrt  S  Tri'.man  later  Intnxluced  a 
bill  that  would  apply  land -grant  reductions 
only  to  combat  material.  Both  measures  died 
with  the  last  Congress. 

Since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
•lon  suspended  until  the  end  of  the  year  the 
freight  rate  increases  granted  a  year  ago. 
agitation  for  a  repealer  of  the  land-grant  rate 


differential  Is  reviving.  Transportation  Di- 
rector Joseph  B  Eastman  went  on  record  re- 
cently as  favorli;g  repeal. 

Much  of  land  sold:  About  130.000.000  acres 
originally  were  granted  the  roads.  They  have 
received  almost  $500,000,000  In  the  past  90 
years  tor  the  acreage  bold,  not  counting  taxes 
and  other  expenses. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tills  article  gives  us  our  first  indication 
as  to  how  much  just  one  Government 
agency  is  spending  for  freight.  If  the 
amount  the  Maritime  Commission  asks 
be  refunded  runs  to  '"a  fat  figure  of  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars,"  because  the 
land-grant  rates  are  from  40  to  50  per- 
cent lower  than  regular  rates,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's total  spendings  for  freight  will  run 
$500,000,000  or  more  to  date  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

And,  remember  that  this  is  only  one 
Government  agency.  What  the  Navy, 
the  Army,  and  Lend-Lease  are  spending 
on  military  shipments  moved  by  railroad, 
we  are  not  told.  No  opponent  of  the 
Great  Lakes-3t.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project,  however,  extravagant,  has 
contended  it  would  cost  more  than  $500.- 
000,000  to  construct  the  St.  Lawrence 
project.  The  Army  engineers  testified 
before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee last  year  that  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  was  $277,056,515.  This  includes 
an  item  of  $93,000,375  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  the  New 
York  State  power  authority. 

There   certainly   can   be   no   question 
that  the  Maritime  Commission  is  paying 
its  huse  freight  bill  to  the  railways  to 
ship  steel  made  In  the  Great  Lakes  basin 
to  seaboard  shipyards  which,   had   the 
seaway   been   built,   mi^ht   better   have 
been  located  next  door  to  the  steel  mills. 
Even  a  blind  man  can  see  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  paying  for  a  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  but  not  get- 
ting it.      In  other  words,  the  enormous 
saving  in  the  freight  rates  paid  the  rail- 
roads amounts  to  enough  to  build  the 
St.    Lawrence    seaway    project    several 
times  over.     Surely,  this  situation  shows 
how  foolish  it  is  to  neglect  our  domestic 
economy  even  in  the  time  of  a  critical 
war  crisis.      With  the  foregoing  figures 
in  mind,  I  think  I  am  on  safe  ground 
when  I  say  that  the  construction  of  the 
St.   Lawrence  seaway   power    project   is 
justified    as    a    war    measure,    and    the 
Under  Secretary  of  War  and  his  collab- 
orators  in   the   War   Production  Board 
did  America  and  the  American  people  a 
tremendous   wrong  last  fall  when  they 
insisted  that  no  priorities  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  seaway  project  at  that  time. 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  the  railways 
now  hauling  this  tremendous,  but  un- 
necessary— if  we  had  the  seaway — traflBc 
are  not  consuming  huue  amounts  of  crit- 
ical war  materials  and  manpower?     The 
use  of  these  materials  would  be  unneces- 
sary if  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
were   in  operation,  and  their  diversion 
to  the  seaway  now  will,  In  my  opinion, 
result  in  a  net  saving  of  money,  men.  and 
materials  before  the  war  period  can  end. 
The  American  taxpayer  can  ponder  this 
question,  because  it  is  to  his  advantage 
i   to  do  so. 


Memorial  Day  at  Skajway,  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DEIJGATI    FKOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1943 
Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for 
insertion  in  the  Record  a  notable  address 
made  by  Col.  K.  P.  Bush.  Chief  of  Staff. 
Northwest  Service  Command,  at  the 
beautiful  and  historic  city  of  Skagway. 
Alaska,  on  May  31,  1943. 

The  course  of  empire  which  Is  now 
definitely  making  its  way  northwestward 
on  the  North  American  Continent  gives 
promise  that  Skagway  will  once  more  be 
one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  that 
entire    region,    important    not    only    to 
Alaska  but  to  Canada. 
The  address  follows: 
Colonel  Ahrens,  Mayor  Benedict,  friends  of 
Skagway.  fellow  members  of  the  armed  forces: 
It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  come  here  today  to 
participate  In  this  ceremony.     The  raising  of 
our  flag  to  the  peak  of  this  great  new  pole 
fittingly  symbolizes  the  quick  advance  which 
has  been  made  in  developing  Skagway's  fa- 
cilities in  the  interest  of  national  defense  and 
continental  security 

We  are  fastening  the  flag  to  the  halyards 
on  a  day  set  aside  in  tribute  to  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  their  country  This 
year.  Memorial  Day  has  a  special  meaning  to 
us  ail  Within  the  past  24  hours  Americana 
have  probably  died  In  battle  Perhaps  even 
as  I  speak,  some  American  soldier  or  sailor  is 
pen.<^hing  In  the  cause  of  freedom.  As  we 
raise  this  flag  to  the  northern  breezes  and 
gales.  I  hope  we  will  think  of  the  valorous  men 
of  many  g  neratlons  who  have  given — and 
are  giving— their  lives  that  the  American  flag 
may  continue  to  be  a  symbol  of  Justice, 
equality,  and  liberty. 

Although  my  own  station  Is  within  the 
borders  of  Canada.  I  feel  a  warm  Interest  and 
close  kinship  for  the  people  of  Ala.ska.  In  the 
8  months  that  I  have  served  In  this  northern 
region.  I  have  come  to  realize  and  appreciate 
the  fortitude  and  patience  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  hewn  a  living  out  of  these 
far-flung  solitudes.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  and  knowing  some  of  your  public 
ofBclals  such  men  as  Delegate  Dlmond,  Gov- 
ernor Oruenlng.  Secretary  Barllett  and  Adju- 
tant General  Williams  1  have  met  many  of 
the  average  people  of  Alaska,  too.  and  their 
hcvspitallty  and  kindness  shall  always  be  a 
bright  memory. 

I  realize  that  to  some  degree  your  day-to- 
day routine  and  habits  may  have  been  upset 
by  the  extensive  preparations  for  defense 
which  have  taken  place  here.  Yet  these  dis- 
comforts are  only  trivial  and  minor  when  the 
larger  picture  Is  considered  Tlie  efforts  in 
Skagway  of  Colonel  Ahren«,  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  WU'-on.  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hayes, 
have  been  directed  toward  making  this  his- 
toric port  a  vital  rampart  In  Alaska's  military 
system  Transportation  Is  essential  to  de- 
fense These  men  and  their  associates  have 
been  developing  Skagway  aa  a  transportation 
center  That  development  will  help  In  the 
great  task  of  strengthening  Alaskan  defense. 
Remember  that  one  enemy  shell  exploding 
would  cause  many  times  the  discomfort,  hard- 
ship, and  Irregularity  that  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  present  construction  period 

I  speak  for  all  the  men  in  the  armed  forces 
here  when  I  thank  the  citizens  of  Skagway 
for  their  patience,  cooperation,  and  hospi- 
tality.    Many  of  our  soldiers  have  had  their 


Ures   brightened    by   th»   warm    fecarte  mnd 
open  doors  of  Skagway'i  pcopta. 

We  of  the  Northwea*  Berrlce  ComnuKl, 
whose  task  K  Is  to  coordinate  activities  In 
thte  area,  are  especially  mindtul  of  the 
spFendid  assistance  we  bare  enjoyed  from  the 
clTttlaBS  of  Skagway.  whether  those  elTUlans 
drove  locomotives  or  practiced  surgery. 
Skagway  has  had  a  cdorfid  and  vfrld  past. 
Through  this  port,  tucked  beneath  Its  grantte 
cUCrsv  strt^gted  the  men  who  sought  the 
riches  of  the  Klondike.  Fourteen  mUes  from 
Skagway.  at  Chilkoot  Barracks,  waa  estab- 
lished our  first  Army  post  In  Alaska.  The 
ground  where  we  stand  U  fertile  with  legends 
of  the  North. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  this  Is 
Bka^way's  most  momentoua  hour.  The  com- 
munity whiclk  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Inside 
Passage  la  now  aaore  than  a  portal  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  Yukon.  It  Is  one  stone  In 
the  arch  at  defense  we  are  buHdlng  In  the 
North  Pacific  area.  It  is  enlisted  in  a  great 
y«Mt  cverlactUtg  cause — the  cause  of  human 
rtigrtity  azMl  independence.  With  that  thought 
and  spirit,  I  raise  our  flag  to  the  peak  of 
this  new  pole,  a  pole  fresh  from  Alaska'^ 
fcH-ests.  May  it  wave  here  eternally  over 
free  men  and  women. 


T\e  WHkfcoMhic  Tax  Bm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


ov 


HON .  CAKTER  MANASCO 


or 

Df  THE  HODSS  OF  RH^RESENTATIVES 
TuesUan.  June  1.  194i 

Mr.   MANAfiCO.     Mr.   8i)«ikcr,   tt   Is 

with  reluctance  that  I  feel  eompelled  to- 
day to  vote  against  the  conference  report 
oa  the  pay-as-you-go  tax  proposal. 
PranUy.  I  must  admit  that  when  the 
Rami  tax  plan  was  fkrst  iHresented  to  the 
Nation.  I,  Uke  a  large  aoajorny  of  Amer- 
icans, thought  it  was  a  great  adTsnce  to 
otir  complex  system  of  tax  payments. 

Today  our  national  debt  Is  well  over 
$100,000,000,000  and  the  most  optimistic 
expert  predicU  that  it  wiU  reach  $300.- 
OOO.MO.tOO  before  the  war  is  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion.    We  do  not  and 
will  not  ob>ect  to  increasing  the  national 
debt  to  any  amount  necessary  to  protect 
our  homes  and  cur  American  institu- 
tions, to  rid  the  world  of  all  forces  of 
aggression.    A   maiority   of   Americans 
woold     not     think    of     car>ceiin«     our 
enormous  war  debt.    We  wmnt  to  pay  it 
at  the  earliest  possiMe  date  and  remove 
the  terrible  burden  of   paying   interest 
and  principal.    Will  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report  reduce  the  debt  one  dol- 
lar?   I     thiiric     not.     My     elementary 
knowledge  of  finances  and  mathematics 
lead  me  to  believe  that  passage  of  the 
wn  will  automatically  increase  our  deb« 
by  seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
The  pay-as-you-go  advocates  tell  us  that 
the  Treasury  wiH  not  lose  a  dollar  under 
the  terms  of  this  new  panacea.    Let  us 
examtee  this  coDtentkm  for  a  moment 
and  see  whether  or  no*  the  Treasury  will 
lose.    True,  we  will  not  lose  any  reventie 
this  year  or  the  next,  but  remember  that 
every  taxpayer  will  die  sooner  or  later 
and  when  we  forgive  75  percent  oX  last 


year's  taxes  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  Treasury  will  lose  seven  and  one^ 
half  billion  dollars  when  all  present  tax- 
payers die.  That  means  that  within 
the  next  55  years  other  taxes  will  have 
to  be  levied  to  reduce  the  debt  by  a  mere 
$7,500,000,00«. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  mean  an  added 
tax  bnrden  on  our  men  in  the  armed 
forces  when  they  retm-n.  It  will  be  psissed 
on  to  unborn  children.  The  seven  and 
one-half  billion  dollar  forgiveness  wfll 
I^ramid  throocfa  interest  charges  for 
years  tmtil  tbe  war  debt  is  paid. 

Many  advocate*  oi  pay-as-you-go  ar- 
gue that  unless  we  adopt  a  monthly  with- 
holding plan,  the  Treasury  will  lose  a 
large  percentage  of  taxes  due  by  war 
workers  when  the  war  is  over.    The  best 
available  infon&ation  is  that  tbe  total 
tax  that  WiU  be  due  by  the  war  workers 
after  the  war  is  onwr  wiD  be  two  and  one- 
half  billion  d<rflar».     Assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argimient.  that  the  Treasury  will 
lose  the  entire  amount  of  two  and  one- 
half  bniioD  dollars,  would  that  justify  our 
forgiving  seven  and  one-half  l^llion  dol- 
lars?   We  att  kaofv  that  a  large  percent- 
age ot  our  war  workers  will  pay  their 
Income  tax  after  the  war  and  the  per- 
centage of  drtfnqucncies  will  be  small. 
Yet,  to  collect  this  two  and  one-half  bil- 
lion doUara  now,  we  must  forgive  seven 
ftrui  one-lMklf  bUlion  doUars  of  last  year's 
taxes.    Some  finandoCr  and  a  new  way 
to  reduce  the  National  debt. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Gallup  poll  shows 
a  preponderant  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  pay-as-yoQ-go.  This 
njay  be  true  but  I  wonder  if  the  same  per- 
centage would  want  to  cancel  the  national 
debt  after  the  war  is  over.  After  the 
bo3rs  return  from  overseas  and  when  un- 
born children  are  burdened  with  pasrment 
of  the  enormous  debt  we  are  ptling  up. 
do  you  not  tfaixdc  it  would  be  easy  to  sell 
them  on  the  Idea  of  canceling  the  na- 
tional debt?  They  could  base  their  argu- 
ment on  Just  as  sound  grounds  as  the 
argument  in  favor  of  this  bilL  Could  not 
they  say  that  by  canceling  the  debt  taxes 
could  be  reduced  and  the  Government 
itself  placed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis? 
Our  generation  does  not  have  a  monop- 
oly on  new  ideas.  Some  of  the  h<^ders 
of  Government  bonds  may  some  day 
awaken  to  that  fact.  The  Gallup  poll, 
if  it  had  been  in  existence,  would  proba- 
bly have  shown  that  a  large  majority  of 
Americans  opposed  buildicg  up  our  na- 
tional defenses  in  the  late  twenties.  We 
an  reaFize  now  what  a  terrlWe  mistake 
we  made. 

Payment  of  taxes  in  any  form  is  un- 
pleasant; so  is  fighting  a  war.  When  the 
new  program  goes  into  eSect  in  July, 
it  will  not  meet  with  the  same  popular 
acclaim  as  the  Ruml  plan,  for  then 
everyone  win  be  face  to  face  with  the 
varied  complexities  of  the  act.  Every 
employer  wfll  have  to  have  a  trained  staff 
of  tax  collectors.  They  wiH  have  to  hire 
a  staff  to  keep  up  with  all  regulations 
and  changes  and  will  have  to  help  the 
emplayees  prepare  endkss  question- 
naires. Every  employee  will  have  no* 
only  one  return  to  file  araitmlly  but 
many,  or  suffer  severe  penalties.  They 
will  have  to  file  estimates  of  probable 


earnings  at  the  start  of  the  new  tax  year 

in  addition  to  their  usual  returns. 

How  win  the  proposal  affect  seasonal 
workers,  such  as  coal  miners,  automohile 
workers,  school  teachers,  and  many 
others?  I  wonder  if  the  Treasury  wiU 
be  wilhns  to  return  immediately  any 
overpayment?  You  think  we  now  hava 
too  many  reirulations.  You  know  that 
people  are  groaning  under  Government 
control.  You  will  have  i4,000j000  tax- 
payers Buui  azkd  belligerent  when  the 
program  gets  into  full  swing.  My  posi- 
tion might  be  wrong  and  I  hope  it  is. 
but  we  wfll  know  better  next  year,  and 
better  still  when  the  war  Is  over. 

Can  you  consistently  vote  for  this  bil! 
and  later  on  vote  for  a  higher  income- 
tax  bill  and  probafcdy  a  sales  tax? 


Textiles  Go  ta  War 


BXTEWSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRTSON 

ov  aoDTH  caaouwa 
nf  THE  HOU^  OP  REntBBBMTATmS 

Weinadaw.  J*i»e  2.  IHi 
Mr.  BRY50N.   Mr.  Speaker,  ft  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  on  Monday.  Biay  31, 
1943,  at  Spartanburg.  B.  C  a  eclebxatioa 
entitled  "Textiles  Go  to  War." 

I  have  BKure  qpindks  and  tooaos  in  my 
coDgressional  district  than  any  other 
Congrescman.  More  cotton  waa  con- 
somed  In  Spartanburg  County  tfaia  year 
t*an  to  any  other  county  in  ttje  world. 

A  program  extending  through  3  days 
at  which  were  present  ontstandtng  civil- 
ian «^nd  military  officials  was  Interest- 
ingly and  profitably  attended  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  people. 

The  ^max  at  this  ceiebratton  was  the 
speech  defivered  by  a  citiaen  of  Spartan- 
bur^,  the  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes, 
Chief  of  War  Mobilization.  II  was  most 
gratifying  to  observe  the  fine  patriotic 
st^t  of  the  peopte  of  Spartanburg,  es- 
pecially tkkoae  who  are  engaged  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  textiles,  one  o<  the  moat 
vital  e!emer>t8  of  our  war  equiptBent. 
There  are  no  strikes  or  dissensions  among 
onr  people- 
Chief  Byrnes'  speech  is  as  follows: 


ITnrso  Sraxss  Natt  To  Be  Doubues  n* 
Tina  Yaaa,  Bwas  erxhxms — Bjd  If x«b  worn 
Jan  AMD  Hmxs  Packb  Ivto  TtxnLM 
Talk— LaaoB  Otrusaut  roa  MaemncBrf 
^wumr — aiaiaxa  zn  Wmm  Indwikt  Abottt 
as  RABz  as  SMJtcanm  m  Aairr.  BTBzna 
Sava 

(8PABTANBUB0,  May  81.— The  text  <rf  an  ad- 
dress by  James  F.  Byrnes.  Dlrectxir  ot  War 
IfobQlzatloB,  foDovFB:) 

I  am  bsppy  to  be  back  home  even  for  a  day. 
X  too.  psrtievlarly  bapfry  to  Jo*n  yo«  to  P»ytog 
tribute  to  the  men  and  wanes  oC  tbe  ooCtoa 
textile  Indwtry  who,  tendtog  their  looma  and 
macklBca.  aiv  dotng  their  part  In  winning  tha 
gnmtnt  war  in  tbe  hiatcry  at  mankind. 

I  wcnder  tt  yon  yourselvea  realize  what  joa 
are  doing  in  thla  atrugglc  In  tbe  last  war 
American  troops  were  outfitted  with  clothing 
and  axma  to  be  used  only  in  vestcm  Kumpei 
In  this  war  troops  must  be  provided  with 
clothing  and  equipment  to  flgj»t  In  all  parts 
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of  the  world  under  every  conceivable  climatic 
condition. 

Cotton,  no  less  than  steel  or  aluminum,  Is 
*n  essential  war  material.  More  than  5.000 
articles  in  which  cotton  Is  used  are  pur- 
chased fur  our  arnwd  forces. 

Rafts  like  the  one  which  saved  the  life  of 
Eddie  Rickenbacker  and  his  associates,  end 
parachutes  which  drop  fli?htlns;  weapons  out 
of  the  sky  for  our  paratroopers,  are  madr  of 
King  Cotton 

The  task  of  meetini?  the  rapidly  growing 
war  demands  for  cotton  textiles  has  fallen 
niainly  upon  American  cotton  mills.  Man- 
agement and  labor  have  responded  magnifi- 
cently The  boiu  of  cloth  produced  by  the 
Industry  In  1942.  If  sewed  tocjcther.  would 
reach  around  the  world  283  times  The  re- 
markable part  of  this  achievement  is  that  the 
mills  are  turnlnK  out  66  percent  more  texlLe 
products  with  30  percent  less  spindles  than 
the  industry  had  in  the  last  war.  Textiles 
have  really  gone  to  war.  ..»,,. 

Textile  workers  are  Justly  proud  of  their 
war  work.  Although  firmly  determined  to 
preserve  their  right  to  strike  In  time  of 
peace,  with  few  exceptions  they  have  patri- 
otically refused  to  amntenance  the  right  to 
strike  in  time  of  war.  We  have  had  some 
stoppage  of  work  In  Industries  producing 
weapons  of  war.  They  have  Justly  aroused 
criticism.  But  when  you  condemn  the  few 
Who  strike  do  not  forget  that  the  great  mass 
of  our  workers  and.  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor,  are  doing  as  much 
as  any  of  us,  and  more  than  many  of  u»,  to 
•ee  that  there  Is  no  Interruption  of  war  pro- 
duction. Do  not  forget  that  during  1942  only 
one-twentieth  of  1  percent  of  the  time  of 
workers  engaged  in  war  work  was  lost  on 
strikes.  The  striker  In  war  industry  Is  almost 
as  rare  as  the  slacker  In  the  Army. 

NAZIS  AND  JAPS  STARTID  TEARS  AGO 

But  we  have  a  big  Job  ahead  of  us.  The 
Nazis  and  the  Japs  started  to  prepare  for  this 
war  years  before  we  as  a  nation  woke  up  to 
what  was  going  on.  While  they  were  plot- 
ting our  destruction  we  were  passing  neu- 
trality laws  that  helped  them  out.  Not  until 
after  France  collapsed  and  Britain  was  be- 
sieged and  Russia  attacked  did  we  beRln  to 
realize  what  was  happening  in  the  world 

But  In  the  meanwhile  we  had  lost  pre- 
cious time  and  our  enemies  launched  their 
treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  mis- 
takenly believing  they  could  beat  us  down 
before  we  could  equip  ourselves  for  battle. 

It  was  humiliating  for  a  Nation  as  great  and 
proud  as  ours  to  remain  for  months  on  the 
defensive,  to  be  unable  In  the  winter  uf  1942 
to  send  the  reinforcements  necessary  to  save 
the  Philippines,  to  be  unable  In  the  summer 
of  1942  to  open  a  second  front  In  Europe  to 
help  Russia. 

It  was  not  easy  to  reply  to  critics  who  com- 
plained that  we  were  losing  the  war  by 
default.  The  President  could  not  tell  them 
what  the  General  Staff  was  doing  to  rebuild 
our  Pacific  Fleet  and  to  strengthen  our  sup- 
ply lines  In  the  Pacific  by  the  capture  of 
Guadalcanal.  The  President  could  not  tell 
them  how  the  General  Staff  was  assembling 
ships,  supplies,  and  men  to  drive  the  Nazis 
from  Africa  and  to  expose  them  to  attack  in 
Europe  from  every  dtrectlon. 

Military  operations  require  more  than 
the  brilliant  ideas  of  clever  strategists.  They 
require  extensive  preparations.  As  Impor- 
tant as  the  coordination  of  our  air.  sea.  and 
land  forces  In  actual  battle  is  the  preparation 
which  must  be  made  long  before  the  tattle 
begins  to  bring  together  at  the  right  place 
and  the  right  time  the  necessary  men,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  Hitler  won  the  first 
battle  of  Europe  not  in  1939  or  1940  but  In 
the  preceding  5  years  of  preparation. 

TJNITtD   STATES   NOW   L»A\-TNG   NAZIS  FAR   BEHIND 

We  have  at  length  cnught  up  with  the 
Axu   la  our   preparations   and    are   forging 


rapidly  ahead  We  are  now  girding  ourselves 
not  for  a  single  attack  en  a  single  front,  but 
for  many  aitacks  on  many  fronts  both  In  the 
European  theater  of  war  and  In  the  Pacific 
Those  attacks  will  proceed  when  and  where 
the  enemy  least  expects  them  And  they 
will  not  cease  until  the  last  vestige  of  Japa- 
nese treachery  and  Nazi  tyranny  are  blasted 
from  this  earth. 

This  is  the  harvest  year  for  the  Navy  s  ship 
construction.  It  Is  the  year  In  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  vessels  for  which  plans 
were  made  a  year  and  2  years  ago  will  actually 
Join  the  fleet. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  we  have 
completed  100  fighting  ships.  It  means  that 
in  5  months  we  have  finished  almost  as  many 
warships  as  wore  finished  in  the  entire  year 
of  1942. 

During  this  year  we  will  double  the  size  of 
our  fleet.  That  accomplishment  Is  without 
parallel  in  history.     It  Is  bad  news  for  Tojo 

These  are  fighting  ships— battleships,  air- 
craft carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers,  escort  ships. 
and  submarines.  These  do  not  Include  the 
several  thousand  landing  craft  which  have 
been  completed  during  the  last  5 'months. 

This  year's  warship  construction  will  be 
marked  by  two  special  achievements — air- 
craft carriers  to  give  air  coverage  to  our  con- 
voys and  to  our  attacks,  and  e.soort  vessels 
to  destroy  the  enemies'  submarines. 

The  Navy  has  developed  a  .special  convoy 
vessel,  the  destroyer  escort.  It  has  but  one 
function— to  hunt  down  submarines.  More 
of  them  will  be  built  this  year  than  there 
were  destroyers  in  the  fleet  at  the  end  of 
1942.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  we  will  have 
more  of  these  vessels  than  any  other  single 
class  of  vessels  In  the  fleet. 
MtrcH  or  n-ETT  junked  after  world  war  no.  1 
Living  up  to  our  disarmament  agreement, 
we  Junked  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  following 
World  War  No.  I.  But  the  Navy  fortunately 
kept  up  Its  research  work.  We  put  on  paper 
some  of  the  most  effective  devices  and  Imple- 
ments of  war  In  naval  history.  They  had  to 
be  built.  They  have  proved  to  be  marvelcusly 
effective.  With  the  airplane  and  the  escort 
ves^sels.  tljey  have  contributed  to  the  splendid 
record  In  the  month  of  May  when  we  lost 
fewer  ships  and  destroyed  more  submarines 
than  we  dared  to  hope  for. 

The  submarine  Is  even  more  deadly.  Re- 
cently one  of  our  convoys  was  set  upon  by  a 
pack  of  Nazi  submarines.  They  got  one  of 
our  merchant  ships,  but  we  got  four  of  their 
submarines. 

History  will  some  day  record  the  part  radio 
and  the  radar  have  played  In  giving  us  fight- 
ing superiority  over  the  Axis.  But  let  me 
give  you  one  Instance.  On  the  night  of  No- 
vember 24.  off  Guadalcanal  there  lay  a  Japa- 
nese battleship.  It  w.is  a  stormy  night. 
Eight  miles  away  was  a  ship  of  our  fleet. 
With  the  use  of  the  radar  our  ship  with  Its 
second  salvo,  sank  the  Jap  battleship  In  the 
blackness  of  night.  8  mile-  away.  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  the  Japanese  Admiral  Yamamoto 
who  boasted  he  would  dictate  the  peace  to 
the  United  States  In  the  White  House,  has 
quietly   passed   away? 

This  war  impjoses  great  and  grave  responsi- 
bilities upon  our  merchant  marine.  Ships 
must  maintain  lines  of  supply  to  our  far-flung 
battleflrlds 

During  the  13  months  period  ending  May 
31.  1941,  we  constructed  50  dry  cargo  ships  and 
22  tankers  During  the  12-month  period 
ending  tonight,  we  have  constructed  more 
than  1.000  ocean  going  dry  cargo  .ships  and 
almost  100  ocean  going  tankers.  Remember 
this  record  has  been  achieved  on  top  of  the 
gigantic  naval  construction  program. 

We  are  building  merchant  ships  four  times 
as  fast  as  they  are  tteing  sunk.  The  merchant 
fleet  of  the  United  States  is  growing  so  rapidly 
that  we  are  shipping  and  delivering  mere 
cargo  than  ever  before  In  history.  But  we 
still  need  more  ships  and  still  more  ships  to 


carry   out  the   unconditional    surrender   war 
plans  of  the  United  Nations. 

Only  by  comparison  with  our  achievements 
then  can  we  prasp  the  progress  of  our  effort 
now  In  World  War  No  1  our  forces  were 
equipped  in  very  large  part  by  arms  and  mu- 
nitlonfi  lend-leased  to  us  by  o^  >"'"•. J° 
this  war  we  have  had  to  assume  the  btirden 
not  only  of  ecjulpplng  our  own  troops  but  ol 
helping  equip  our  allies. 

lend-lease    shipments    are    ENORMOtrS 

We  have,  for  example,  shipped  to  lend- 
lease  countries  Umos.  twice  as  many  motor 
vehicles  as  we  produced  for  ourselves  alone 
in  the  last  war.  If  all  the-se  vehicles  were 
parked  bumper  to  bumper,  they  would  reach 
twice  across  North  America. 

In  all  World  War  No.  1  we  produced  1  piece 
of  artlUery  for  each  1.100  men  in  the  Army. 
In  the  month  of  May  of  this  year  we  pro- 
duced three  times  as  many  pieces  of  artillery 
for  ground  troops  as  we  did  In  all  19  months 
of  the  last  war. 

Our  production  of  high  explosive  powder 
has  been  six  times  greater  than  during  the 
last  war. 

Because  we  were  unprepared  we  had  the 
tremendous  task  of  providing  training  camps. 
By  April  1  of  this  year  we  had  spent  eiO.OOO.- 
000  000  in  buying  land  and  in  building  all 
over  the  United  States  alrflelds  and  training 
camps  such  as  you  have  here  at  Camp  Croft. 
We  provided  housing  for  5,000.000  men. 

In  modern  war  we  must  have  guns  for 
airplanes,  machine  guns  for  antiaircraft  and 
for  ground  troops.  Between  June  1.  1940. 
and  June  1.  1941,  our  ordnance  plants  turned 
out  25  000  machine  guns  and  submachine 
guns  The  year  following  we  turned  out 
700  000  Between  June  1,  1942,  and  the  pres- 
ent' date  we  turned  out  1,500,000,  bringing 
our  total  to  2,225,000  since  America  began 
to  rearm. 

GERMANS    have    IDEA    WHAT    TO    EXPECT 

Let  me  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  we  have 
In  store  for  our  enemies.  A  week  ago  last 
night  there  occurred  the  greatest  and  most 
devastating  raid  In  history.  The  Germans 
know  what  It  did  to  Dortmund  and  Its  war 
industries  Our  bombing  strength  is  being 
added  with  lncrea5lng  Intensity  to  the 
strength  of  the  Brltl.sh.  The  tonnage  of 
bombs  that  we  have  already  produced  Is  suf- 
ficient to  load  our  planes  for  542  raids  the 
size  of  the  Dortmund  raid,  and  we  are  pro- 
ducing more  every  day.  America  means 
business. 

For  the  7  years  preceding  June  1910,  while 
we  wore  building  automobiles  and  refrig- 
erators, Hitlor  was  building  airplanes  He 
relied  upon  those  planes  to  enslave  the  world. 
American  skill  and  energy  are  producing 
planes  to  free  the  world. 

Between  June  1.  1941.  and  June  1.  1942,  we 
made  30.248  airplanes;  and  between  June  1, 
1942.  and  t<iday  we  made  almost  60.000 

I  have  some  bad  news  for  the  man  Mr. 
Churchill  calls  "Corporal  Hitler."  I  have 
some  bad  news  for  the  Japanese,  too.  I  am 
permitted  to  announce  that  the  one  hundred 
thousandth  airplane  manufactured  since  we 
began  our  war-production  program  came  off 
the  assembly  line  today. 

Do  you  remember  how  the  Nazi  and  Japa- 
nese propagandists  scoffed  when  President 
Roosevelt  first  announced  that  we  were  going 
to  build  100.000  planes?  Well,  they  do  not 
scoff  now.  They  know  that  America  means 
business. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  of  these  planes 
are  bomliers,  how  many  are  fighter  planes, 
how  many  are  training  planes  and  cargo 
planes  That  is  a  military  secret.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that  In  the  beginning  of  our  program 
the  proportion  of  trainers  was  large.  Since 
that  time  our  planes  have  become  heavier  and 
heavier.  The  proportion  of  bombers  ar.d 
fighters  has  become  steadily  higher,  and  they 
are  bigger  and  more  devastating. 


1  Will  make  no  prediction  about  the  iram- 
ber  at  planes  we  will  produce  In  the  nert  12 
months.  You  may  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions. 

OTHZa    ALUKB    AUBO    ."aOOUCIMC   WAS    PLANUI 

Russia  and  Britain  are  both  producing 
planes  In  tr*mendPUB  numbers  lii  their  own 
factories.  Not  only  America,  but  all  the 
Allies  mean  business.  Our  combined  might 
will  drive  the  Axis  from  the  skies.  aiMl  hold 
'a  protection  umbrella  over  our  ground  forces 
as  th«y  triumphantly  march  to  victory. 

It  has  not  been  so  very  long  ago  that  we 
were  told  by  some  who  claimed  to  have  spe- 
cial knowledge  that  the  Germans  had  a 
peculiar  genius  for  air  power  and  that  neither 
Britain  nor  America  singly  or  Jointly  could 
win  in  the  air 

But  the  history  of  this  war  Is  proving  that 
the  Nazi's  genius  In  the  air  Is  no  greater 
than  the  genius  of  a  gangster  with  a  gun 
against  an  unarmed  victim. 

Before  this  war  is  over,  Hitler  will  learn 
as  the  Psalmist  foretold: 

"Behold,  he  travalleth  with  iniquity;  yea. 
he  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  brought 
forth  falsehood  He  hath  made  a  pit.  and 
digged  it.  and  Is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which 
he  made.  His  mischief  shall  return  upon 
his  own  head,  and  his  violence  shall  come 
down  upon  his  own  pate  " 

But  this  Is  no  time  for  overconfidence. 
Remember  Hitler's  attack  on  Russia.  It  was 
Hitler's  overconfidence  which  caused  him  to 
attack  Russia  and  give  us  the  time  to  catch 
up  la  our  preparation*. 

Thus  far  we  are  only  on  the  outer  fringes 
of  this  war  so  far  as  personal  deprivation 
on  the  home  front  and  the  loss  of  blood  on 
the  battle  front  are  concerned.  We  have  been 
In  this  war  alnwst  as  long  as  we  were  in  the 
last  war.  So  far  our  casualties  In  this  war 
have  been  only  86jB02.  Our  casualties  in  the 
last  war  totaled  233,184.  This  will  be  a 
much  tougher  war 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  the 
American  people  will  steel  themselves  for 
the  tough  weeks  and  months  that  He  ahead. 
Already  the  mothers  who  have  lost  sons  have 
shown  the  mettle  which  makes  America 
great. 

Let  m^  read  you  some  lines  that  come  to 
me  from  a  letter  by  a  mother  whose  home  is 
In  Aiken  and  whose  son  was  killed  In  Guadal- 
canal . 

AIKXN   MOTHXR  CLAD  OT  SON'S  COURAO 

"One  of  the  first  things  I  thought  of  and 
said,  when  I  heard  about  George,  was  that 
It  is  not  the  length  of  time  we  live,  but  how 
we  live  and  what  we  do  with  our  lives  that 
counts.  It  would  not  have  beer  fair  for 
other  boys  to  have  given  their  lives  and  not 
one  of  ours.  Thank  God,  he  had  courage 
enough  to  give  his  life  for  what  he  knew 
was  right." 

There  are  thousands  of  mothers  Just  like 
this  one.  They  are  America's  answer  to  the 
Axis  propaganda  that  we  are  too  soft,  too 
weak,  and  too  Indifferent  to  our  liberties  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  be- 
fore victory  is  won. 

We  have  a  long,  hard  road  ahead.  The 
hardest  fighting  is  yet  to  come  We  have 
not  yet  a  firm  foothold  anywhere  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  exdvidlng  Russia.  Japan 
•till  holds  her  stolen  empire,  rich  in  vital 
war  resources.  Thousands  of  our  boys  'are 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  PhUippines,  and  the 
flag  of  the  Japanete  aggressor  flies  in  place 
of  Old  Glory  over  Corregldor. 

There  can  be  no  cheer  in  the  American 
hearts  until  the  Rasls  are  crushed  In  Europe 
and  the  Nipponese  in  the  Pacific,  until  China 
Is  free  from  aggression,  and  Queaon,  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  Walnwright  march  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Manila. 

Hitherto  our  energies  have  been  largely 
engaged  in  producUon  in  preparation  for  at- 
tack. Now  we  must  not  only  keep  up  our 
production  and  increase  It  at  critical  potnU, 


but  we  must  assume  a  major  part  In  the  all- 
out  military  operations  against  the  enemy. 
We  must  keep  up  cur  aU-out  production  at 
the  same  time  thAt  millions  of  o\ir  men  are 
engaged  in  all-out  attacks.  This  wUl  put 
stresses  azKi  strains  on  our  military  machine, 
our  civilian  economy,  on  our  private  Uvea. 
We  must  streamline  our  governmental  op- 
erations. 

We  must  act  with  greater  dispatch  and 
greater  effldency  than  ever.  We  must  learn 
to  work,  to  flgtit,  to  sacrifice  together  aa  we 
have  ne^er  done  before.  We  must  accept 
willingly  and  gladly  a  self -discipline  to  which 
we  are  not  by  tradition  accustomed. 

VJCTOBT    CAHKOT    BE   MCUaVXD    CHEATLT 

Maaaes  of  men  and  women  cannot  work 
together  if  they  are  always  thinkiiig  whether 
the  other  fellow  U  doing  his  part.  Masses  of 
men  and  women  can  work  effectively  together 
only  if  they  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  outdo 
each  other  In  contributing  to  the  common 
effort.  The  American  people  on  the  farms. 
In  the  factories,  and  in  the  mines,  as  well  as 
at  the  battlefront.  must  work  together  as  one 
team. 

Yotir  Government  has  no  right  to  call  upon 
you  to  work  as  a  team  if  it  is  not  going  to 
demand  of  Government  officials  that  they 
work  as  a  team.  I  admit  that  officials  of  the 
Government  have  made  mistakes.  That  is  to 
be  expected  of  human  beings.  But  the  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  Government  officials 
to  sacrifice  all  pride  of  opinion  and  coop- 
erate Just  as  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  required  to  cooperate. 

We  must  be  Just.  There  have  been  con- 
troversies In  Government.  But  that  these 
controveriea  and  their  effect  upon  the  war 
effort  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  statement  I  have  made 
of  our  progress. 

The  President  has  taken  new  and  resolute 
action  designed  to  unify  and  solidify  our  war 
efforts  here  on  Oie  home  front.  As  part  of 
this  action  he  has  designated  me  as  director 
of  the  Office  of  War  mobilization.  Later  this 
week  the  War  Mobilization  committee  will 
meet.  Until  that  meeting  I  can  make  no 
statement  as  to  our  plan  but  I  pledge  you 
that  I  shall  do  all  In  my  power  to  bring  about 
the  same  coordination  of  efforts  among  the 
civilians  In  goTemmental  agencies  that  ex- 
ists on  the  military  fronts. 

Victory  in  war  cannot  be  achieved  cheaply. 
We  must  pay  dearly  for  victory  with  the  lives 
of  our  fighting  men.  We  also  pay  for  our 
victory  by  unremitting,  and  when  need  be, 
unrewarded  toll  on  the  home  front.  We  must 
also  pay  for  victory  by  willing  sacrifice  of  the 
things  we  can  do  without.  We  must  demon- 
strate that  we  are  worthy  of  our  freedom  by 
our  willingness  to  work,  to  fight,  and  If  need 
be  to  die  for  our  freedom. 

We  must  so  conduct  ourselves  that  future 
generations  will  speak  of  the  men  and  women 
of  1943  as  we  speak  of  the  men  and  women  of 
1776. 


Our  Debt  to  General  Grant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW   TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Wednesday.  June  2. 1943 
KEOGH.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Memorial  Day 
address  given  at  Grant's  Tomb,  May  31, 
1943.  by  Charles  J.  Zinn,  commander, 
Lafayette  Camp,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 
of  the  Civil  War: 


K  has  been  for  more  thaa  •  feneratloo 
the  prtvli^e  of  Lafayette  Camp,  Bona  of 
TTnion  Veterans  of  the  OiTll  War,  to  hold 
these  annual  memorial  exerciBeB  at  the  tomb 
of  one  of  ttoe  NatKm'a  greatest  generals, 
statesmen,  and  benefactors.  T^ls  Une  tra- 
dition which  was  instituted  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  by  U.  8.  Grant  Post.  No.  327, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  has  been  main- 
tained by  us  under  )be  atisptBes.  and  as  suc- 
cessors, of  that  poet.  In  thtis  paying  tribute 
to  General  Grant  we  are  in  fact  ourselves 
honored.  In  that  we,  as  guard  at  honor  for. 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  are  granted 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  placing  this  floral 
wreath  at  his  final  resting  place,  and  of 
expressing  vocally  our  reverence  for  and 
gratitude  to  that  great  patriot  It  Is  fer- 
vently to  be  hoped  tliat  these  exerctaee  which 
were  inaugurated  shortly  after  the  last  re- 
mains of  that  Ulustrtou*  general  were  placed 
here  will  be  continued  as  long  as  this  tomb 
remains.  We  must  aU  realize,  however,  that 
these  Memorial  Day  exercises  are  merely  the 
external  manifestation  of  those  sentiments 
which  each  one  of  ua,  not  only  In  every  State 
of  the  Unkm  but  In  every  Uberty-loving 
country  in  the  whole  work!  should  cherish 
all  the  days  of  the  year.  Too  freqtiently  do 
we  think  of  General  Grant  in  terms  only  of 
his  military  genius  and  of  vi?hat  he  accom- 
plished for  our  own  Nation  rather  than  of 
what  he  did  for  the  entire  world. 

It  is  true  that  hia  generalship  haa  long 
been  recognised  by  every  European  nation — 
with  the  exception  ol  Germany  whose  gen- 
eral staff  officers  considered  the  Civil  War  as 
a  mere  equable  of  amateurs — and  that  the 
British  Staff  CoUege  and  French  War  College 
have  both  Included  a  history  of  that  struggle 
In  their  cuiricula,  but  his  greater  slgniflcance 
has  too  often  been  overlooked  by  Americana 
and  others  alike.    When  we  shall  have  finaUy 
won   the    war   in   which   almost   the   entire 
world  Is  now  engaged — ^then  perhaps,  will  the 
people  of  all  the  nations  come   to  a  ftiller 
realization  of  the  part  General  Grant  played 
In  preserving  the  Union  not  only  for  itself 
but  as  the  rescuer  of  the  world.    While  we 
are  fighting  cruel  and  hearUess  enemies  for 
the  preservation  of  everything  that  we  hold 
dear — In  fact,  for  our  very   existence — and 
while   we  sometimes  find    it  easy,   without 
urging,  to  hate  those  enemies,  we  naturally 
may  ezperlenee  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  ftill 
and  true  understanding  of  the  character  of 
the  man  whose  memory  we  are  honoring  to- 
day.    We  are  in  the  mood  to  appreciate  his 
generalship  and  military  genius  but  his  gen- 
erous humaneness  and  compassion  are  char- 
acteristics which  some  would  now  have  ua 
forget.     Nevertheless.  It  Is  tbe  happy  com- 
bination of  these  talents  and  virtties  which 
made  General  Grant  the  great  man  he  was 
and  which  were  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  the  firm  unity  among  the  States  which 
has  enabled  our  Nation  to  arrive  at  Its  place 
as  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world. 

Not  only  Is  the  United  States  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  greatest 
secular  posseaslon  of  the  world,  and  its 
latency  for  good  is  being  demonstrated  every 
day  In  every  comer  of  the  globe.  This  pre- 
cious possession  was  preserved  for  the  world 
by  the  exercise  of  the  genius  of  General 
Grant  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  humanitarian. 
Although  he  was  capable  of  using  whatever 
stem  military  measures  were  necessary  In 
accomplishing  his  task,  it  was  not  as  the  van- 
quisher of  an  enemy,  but  rather  as  the  shep- 
herd gathering  together  a  divided  flock,  that 
Grant  must  have  considered  himself.  As  tha 
soldier  he  could  say,  "We  will  fl«ht  It  out  on 
this  line  If  it  takes  all  summer,"  and  as  a 
humanitarian  he  could  say  to  a  defeated  l«e, 
"Let  the  men  take  their  horses;  they  will 
need  them  on  their  farms."  "She  BoutSi  re- 
members that  the  same  Grant  who  boldly 
proclaimed,  •immediate  and  unconditional 
aurrwKler."  also  aaid.  "Let  us  Have  peace." 
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Such  expressions  of  the  ChnsUan  spirit  by  a 
magnanimous  victorious  general  are  the  cor- 
nerstone upon  whltn  was  erected  the  tower- 
inn  structure  ol  a  BtrcnRer  re-Unlted  States 
up«in  whun  the  entire  wur'.d  is  today  placing 
lU  hope*  for  survival. 
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Hany  Une  Englebright 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Mau  26,  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
H'jn  Harry  Lane  ENCtrnRioHT,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  sud- 
den taking  off  of  the  Honorable  Harry 
Lane  Englebricht  the  House  lost  an  abU'. 
intelligent  and  haid- working  Member. 
The  State  o.'  California  lost  a  splendid 
member  of  its  con^ircssional  delegation. 
The  Nation  lost  a  groat  and  good  legis- 
lator and  the  Second  District  of  Cali- 
fornia has  lost  an  effective,  al.-rt,  and 
courageous  representative. 

He  '.vas  the  distinguished  .son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished father,  whoso  seat  in  the 
House  he  so  ably  filled  following  his  fa- 
ther's death. 

Harry  Englebricht  represented  a  typi- 
cal western  American  district.  As  a  ni'n- 
Ing  engineer  he  was  able  to  foster  and 
promote  the  interests  of  mines  and  pros- 
pectors He  knew  the  problems  of  the 
lumberjack,  the  farmer,  the  fruit  grower, 
and  the  small  businessman,  and  he  was 
always  keenly  interested  in  the.r  welfare. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knew  and 
respected  Harry  Englebricht.  He  had  a 
kindly  smile  for  all  and  we  shall  miss 
his  fellowship. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  num- 
bering him  among  my  friends  and  his 
untimely  passing  leaves  me  sad. 

To  his  bereaved  family  I  can  only  offer 
my  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Their  loss  is  an  irreparable  one. 

H.\RRY  was  a  loving  husband,  a  kind  and 
companionable  father. 

The  parliamentary  term  "the  gentle- 
man from  California"  as  used  when  ad- 
dressing him  was  no  mere  prcscribt-d 
courtesy.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.     Peace  to  his  soul. 


rating  the  memory  of  such  distmsuishcd 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
late  Congressman  Phil  A.  Bennett,  of 
Mi.ssouri. 

Throughout  his  term  of  service  in  the 
House  Mr.  Bennett  was  my  sincere 
friend.  I  learned  to  love  and  respect  him 
with  increa.sing  admiration.  I  never 
knew  him  to  cast  a  vote  on  any  great 
issue  without  first  consulting  his  con- 
science. His  votes  reflected  conviction 
rather  than  political  expediency. 

Although  his  distinguished  son.  Con- 
gressman Marion  Bonnett  now  repre- 
sents his  district  ably  and  well,  his  lo.ss 
will  long  be  felt  in  Congress.  When  the 
people  choose  more  men  like  Phil  A. 
Bennett,  our .  country  will  be  sure  of 
direct  and  genuine  representation  in 
Washington. 


Philip  Allen  Bennett 


and  from  that  day  to  the  date  of  his 
d-ath  I  was  intimately  acquainted  and 
associated  with  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest,  most  lovable 
characters  I  have  ever  known.  Few  men 
have  as  great  loyalty  to  their  country. 
Few  men  give  as  much  of  themselves  as 
he  did  to  the  work  here.  I  have  never 
known  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  as  stricken  as  It  was  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  his  passing. 

His  family  have  much  in  his  fine  rec- 
ord to  comfort  them.  His  memory  will 
alway*  bo  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us 
who  arc  left. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1943 

On  th-^  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Phii-ip  Allin  BENNnr.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Stale  of  Missouri 

Mr.     EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  day  we  are  commemo- 


Frank  Henry  Buck 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon  Frank  Henry  Bitck.  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  is  once  more  called  upon 
to  perform  the  sad  duty  of  holding  me- 
morial services  for  its  departed  Members. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Henry  Buck  who 
so  ably  represented  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  great  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  passing  left  a  gap  that  will 
be  hard  to  fill. 

His  knowledge  of  the  Intricate  problems 
connected  with  taxation  rendered  him 
one  of  the  committee's  most  valuable 
members. 

He  was.  .n  addition  to  being  a  good 
businessman,  an  able  lawyer  and  his 
broad  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
legal,  financial,  and  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  California  enabled  him  to  render 
his  State  invaL  abl^  service. 

While  this  service  was  somewhat  im- 
paired by  the  illness  which  finally  proved 
fatal,  the  State  of  California  generally. 
and  (he  agricultural  interests  particu- 
larly, arc  forever  .n  his  debt. 


Harry  Lane  Englebright 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Harht  Lane  Englebricht.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Slate  of  California 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  L. 
Englebricht  came  to  Congress  In  1925 


Harry  Lane  Englebright 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Harry  Lane  Enci.ebricht.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  remember  Harry  Lani 
Englebricht  as  a  loyal  friend,  a  patri- 
otic American,  and  as  a  man  who  served 
his  country  with  honor  and  distinction. 
His  life  and  career  typifies  the  advance- 
ment made  possible  under  cur  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  opportu- 
nity. 

Harry  Englebricht  was  a  native  son 
of  California.  He  was  also  a  Sixty- 
niner— having  been  elected  to  the  69th 
Con^'ress.  Tliose  of  us  who  began  our 
service  in  the  69th  Congress  have  en- 
joyed many  years  of  happy  a.ssociation 
with  each  other  and  with  our  friend 
H.ARRY  Englebright.  We  loved  and  re- 
spected him  for  his  fine  qualities  of 
friendship,  ability,  and  leadership. 

We  often  speak  of  treasures  pained 
throuch  life.  For  my.self.  the  memory 
of  my  association  with  Harry  L.  Engle- 
bright and  his  family  will  be  cherished 
as  a  prized  possession  which  will  remain 
mine  until  I.  too.  must  answer  the  final 
roll  call. 


Jefferson  Davis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  0.  EASTUND 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Thursday.  June  3  (leqislativc  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Jeflferson  Davis,"  by  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Fred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccp.d. 
as  follows: 

An  epoch  :n  southern  history  began  June  3, 
1808.      Tins  day  Jeflerson  Davis  was  born  at 
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ralrfleld.  Ky.  He  wm  desUned  to  be  tlie 
leader  of  •  liberty-loTlng  people  wboae  cour- 
•«•  and  ftdeUty  to  prlndpl*  would  write  upon 
the  pages  of  Amerloui  history  a  story  that 
would  for  all  time  be  the  admiration  at  the 
world. 

Jefferson  Davis  came  of  Revolutionary  stock 
who  helped  to  carve  out  with  their  swords 
this  Nation. 

Hla  childhood  days  were  spent  in  Mlasls- 
slppl. 

In  1834  he  received  an  app>olntment  to  the 
United  Sutes  Military  Academy;  after  hla 
gradnaUan  in  t08  be  was  assigned  to  the 
Fust  Infantry  and  won  his  sptirs  In  the  Black 
Hawk  War  About  this  time  he  was  sent  to 
muster  Into  the  United  States  aerrloe  such 
troops  as  might  present  themselves.  Among 
tb«  first  to  arrive  Cor  muster  was  a  tall, 
homely,  and  slender  youth  who  presented 
himself  to  Lieutenant  DbtIb;  this  young  man 
was  Abraham  Lincoln:  so  Jefferson  Davis  ad- 
ministered to  Abrahsnr  Lincoln  the  first  oatb 
of  aUeglanoe  be  ever  took  to  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment. 

Remembering  that  Mr.  Davis  was  educated 
at  West  Point  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Oov- 
emment wtK>  controlled  that  institution, 
and  that  their  text  book  on  the  ConaUtutkin 
and  civil  government  endorsed  the  doctrine 
oX  States'  rights  and  States'  sovereignty  as 
held  and  understood  by  the  South,  It  seems 
Strang*  that  the  Oovemment  of  tiM  United 
States  should  condemn  her  student,  who  had 
been  taught  this  doctrine  by  her  direction. 
when  be  undertook  to  put  It  into  practice. 

During  the  war  with  Mexico  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Monterrey,  where  he  dis- 
played almost  superhuman  courage  by  per- 
sonally leading  his  regiment  In  a  suooeaaful 
charge  through  a  galling  fire  from  the  strongly 
entrenched  city  with  an  the  fury  of  a  tempest. 

The  heroic  stomtng  of  Tenerla  caused  all 
the  world  to  ring  with  the  story  of  the  fame 
of  DavU  and  his  Mlssistfppl  Btfles. 

A  new  star  had  appeared  In  the  firmament 
of  military  glory. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  yet  to  shed  new  luster 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  a  State  that  had  nur- 
tured blm  Into  the  fnUneas  of  a  perfect  man- 
hood. 7*be  radlanoe  of  Monterrey  wfks  to  fade, 
as  did  taie  starUt  glory  at  Umi  before  the 
noonday  splendor  of  Austerllta. 

His  daring  genloa  at  Buena  Vleta  pieaented 
him  to  the  galaxy  of  the  greatest  military 
chieftains  of  the  earth.  Here  he  won  a  bottle 
against  such  overwhelming  odds  ss  to  make 
operations  around  this  historic  field  a  marrel 
to  military  studenta.  Entering  the  United 
States  Senate  In  1847.  be  became  cbalnnan  of 
the  Ooounlttee  an  Military  Aflaiia  and  exerted 
an  *r,i^it»nem  aecond  to  none  in  ttie  discussion 
and  settlement  of  the  Important  questions 
which  then  agitated  the  legialaUye  mind. 

Upon  the  election  of  Pierce  as  President  of 
tbe  United  SUtes,  Senator  Davis  accepted 
from  him  the  Portfolio  of  War;  and  bis  ad- 
ministration at  the  affairs  of  tills  important 
bureau  was  such  as  to  make  him  the  most 
popular  oOkclal  In  the  history  of  that  De- 
partment. 

A  splendid  stons  aqueduct  stands  but  a 
few  miles  from  Waahlngtoo  City,  a  monu- 
ment to  his  earnest  labor.  The  name  of 
Secretary  Davis  was  carved  on  the  stnKture. 
but  afterwaid  erased  by  order  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  It  has  since  been  re- 
stored by  the  efforts  of  the  United  Daughters 
Of  the  Confederacy. 

When  political  wrongs  were  heaped  upon 
the  Soutb.  she  exercised  the  constitutional 
right  at  secession,  and.  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1861,  the  Southern  Confederacy  was 
born — born  of  a  people's  determination  for 
self-government.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  man 
chosen  as  the  South 's  leader,  was  a  most  un- 
common gift  to  civilization.  An  uncompro- 
mising enemy  to  t3ie  wrong,  an  eternal  foe  to 
deception  and  hypocrisy;  tbe  everlasting 
companion  of  candor  and  sincerity;  true  In 
all  things  he  gave  to  the  world  a  life  that 


emblazoned  the  coronet  of  time  with  the  re- 
splendent Jewels  of  bcmor  and  patriotism. 

Sammonlng  to  his  aid  sw^  beads  of  de- 
partments as  appeared  most  eni table,  and 
prodaimlng  in  his  Insugural  address  that  ne- 
cessity, not  cbok;e.  had  compelled  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Bootbem  States.  President  Davis 
bent  hts  every  energy  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  republic  newly  bom  in  the  sisterhood  of 
nations. 

Herculean  was  the  effort.  Involving  as  it  did 
the  entire  organlBatlon  of  the  Confederacy. 

A  venerable  historian  of  Louisiana  says:  "If 
Minerva  with  wisdom,  courage.  Justice,  and 
right  was  on  the  side  of  the  southern  cham- 
pion, it  was  Minerva  without  the  necessary 
garments  to  protect  her  against  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather;  whilst  on  Um  other  side 
stood  Mars  in  full  panoply.  Ceres  with  her  in- 
exhaustible comuoopla,  Jupiter  with  his 
thTmderbolts,  Neptune  with  his  trident,  Mer- 
cury with  his  winged  feet  and  emblematic 
rod,  Ptutus  wtttk  his  bounds,  and  Vulcan  wttSi 
his  forge  and  hammer. 

Prom  ttM  first  angry  shri^  of  the  canrum 
at  Fort  Sumter  tmtll  taps  were  sounded  at 
Appomattox  the  Southern  soldier  shed  glory 
and  liuter  on  th;  Southland,  while  the  najie 
of  their  matchless  leader  wlu  ring  down  the 
oorrldon  of  time. 

"Fame  unrecorded  still  Is  fame. 
Truth,  though  unknown  Is  truth  the  same. 
And  the  grand  glory  known  to  man  Is  hero- 

Ism. 
Though  It  win  no  victor's  wreath  nor  con- 
queror's crown." 

As  Atlanta  spread  flowers  along  her  thor- 
oughfares in  1880  in  honor  of  this  uncrowned 
king  of  the  South  who  had  oome  to  Oeoigla 
to  pay  tribute  to  Benjamin  Bill,  and.  wben 
he  crossed  the  eternal  river,  embowered  his 
sleeping  body  with  Immorteilea  as  it  lay  In 
state  on  Its  tost  Journey  to  Richmond,  the 
meoca  of  enshrined  memories,  so  let  us  point 
to  JeSenon  Darls  the  exemplar  of  noble  deeds 
and  inspiring  achievements,  the  South's 
"priceless  Jewel." 


DcBAcracy  on  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  R^iARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  VOXTH  C&IOLIMA 
Df  THX  SKNATS  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Thuraday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  lOETNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  at  Salem  College,  Salem, 
W.  Va..  a  baccalaureate  address  full  of 
rare  wisdom  and  inqHtins  eloquence, 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Pred  Taylor  Wilson, 
noted  author  and  lecturer.  His  subject 
was  Democracy  on  Trial.  The  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  letters  was  conferred 
on  Dr.  Wilson  at  Balem  College  on 
Thursday,  Bday  27.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

This  is  a  historic  hour  for  me.  Thirty- 
three  years  ago  on  your  oommenoement  day, 
next  Tliursday.  May  27.  It  was  my  blgh  priv- 
ilege to  win  tbe  founder's  medal  in  oratory 
at  Vandertillt  Untverslty.  my  own  alma 
mater.  My  subject  on  that  occasion  was 
Democracy  on  Trial.  ITiat  Is  my  subject  here 
today.  My  opening  words  In  that  college 
address  were:    "Democracy   is  yet  on   trial. 


The  verdict  of  the  world  has  not  been  ren- 
dered."   They  are  my  opening  words  today. 

We  have  seen  a  bleeding  democracy  re- 
treat In  recent  years.  At  this  hour,  a  world 
In  ttavaU  and  tears  looks  anew  to  the  trial 
of  democracy  which  stUl  goes  on  here  in  our 
own  land.  The  verdict  wbMi  win  be  ren- 
dered as  to  tjbe  suooesa  or  failure  of  our  de- 
mocracy wUl  determine  wbettier  clvUiaatton 
Is  to  advance  to  a  larger  tomorrow  or  sink 
Into  tbe  chadows  of  an  age  darker  tban  any 
yet  known  to  man. 

I  am  t.hinWwg  today  priniarlly  of  the  su«- 
eess  or  failure  of  our  political  demoCTacy 
imder  whidi  ws  lia^«.  as  Lincoln  expressed 
it.  government  of.  by,  and  tat  tbe  people. 
Moch  eould  be  aald  about  our  eoanomie 
and  sodal  democracy  or  the  lack  at  It.  The 
danger  of  a  «iM«rt*i  feodallam  named  In  my 
eoUege  addreas  was  averted  by  latn  legisla- 
tlon  under  the  far-eeelng  admlnlstratlaa  of 
Woodrow  Wlisan.  May  tbe  present  dancer  In 
our  body  pc^tte  wttta  one  great  oorperatlan 
holding  more  aasets  tban  the  total  wealth  of 
21  of  our  48  States,  be  in  like  manner  re- 
moved by  future  progreastve  political  leader- 
ship. 

We  must  not  forget  tbat  democracy  is  only 
one  of  the  several  "ocradea."  From  Moses 
forward,  for  oenturlea,  theocracy,  where  men 
ruled  under  divine  guidance,  was  tbe  ruling 
force  among  men.  During  tStm  Roman  Bos- 
plre,  stratocracy,  or  rule  by  military  mi^t 
and  main,  was  predominant.  Monarchy 
came  to  Its  final  cUmas  in  the  despotism  of 
SUMBia.  Aristocracy,  or  tbe  rule  by  the  beat 
in  wealth,  culture,  and  character  has  always 
had  a  pecuUar  claim  up<Hi  the  minds  of  men. 
A  limited  democracy  prevailed  in  ancient 
Ofeeoe.  wbeare  Aristotle  was  our  first  political 
scientist  and  where  PertcJea  wrote  so  elo- 
quently. But  It  was  tmder  an  Athenian 
democracy  that  Socrates  was  forced  to  drink 
the  hemlock  for  his  free  speech.  Servcttis. 
In  like  manner,  surrendered  bis  llf s  under  the 
democracy  of  Swltceriand  wben  be.  too,  spoke 
too  freely. 

Hie  pen  of  Jeflarson.  whomt  two-hundredth 
birthday  we  recently  oelebnUed.  first  pro- 
claimed a  universal  democracy.  It  wm  Jef- 
ferson who  wrote  that  all  men  were  created 
equal,  la  our  Inuaortal  Dedaratkia  of  Xnde- 
pendenee,  and  declared  that  they  were  di- 
vinely endowed  with  the  right  to  life.  Uterty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Locke,  the 
Biglish  philosopher  and  teacher  of  Jefferson 
had  already  declared  for  the  pFeservatioo  of 
the  right  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
But  *}Tp<"*M  aa  the  goal  for  all  men  was, 
lUKler  Locke,  an  ImprfM^Nt  dream.  Leaders 
of  thought  as  erudite  as  Krasmus  and  wise 
as  Montaigne  thought  man,  bom  of  wonum, 
doomed  forever  to  trouble.  Thirteen  years 
after  Jeflenon,  the  Frendi  In  their  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  had  as  their  battle 
cry  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  Rous- 
seau, a  great  Ftencihman.  for  the  first  time 
gave  to  A  political  battle  cry  a  passion  akin 
to  that  of  a  religious  cnsade. 

One  of  the  makers  of  our  own  Constitution 
In  the  Convention  wtilch  wrote  It  dared  to 
express  a  doubt  that  the  handiwork  of  that 
Convention  would  survlTe  for  150  years. 

Today  I  afflrm  that  If  our  American  de- 
mocracy la  to  finally  prevail  and  win  a  glori- 
ous acquittal  that  three  conditions  mxist  be 
met.  Pint,  our  American  electorate  mint 
become  a  more  intelligent  one.  The  melt- 
ing pot  in  America  has  loet  its  magic. 
Knowledge  may  not  be  the  wings  which  wUl 
waft  us  heavenward  in  a  political  sense  but 
Ignorance  is  truly  the  curse  of  our  democracy. 
No  Ignorant  electorate  can  be  expected  to 
vote  wisely.  How  appalling  Is  tbe  Ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  our  American  Institutions 
and  the  freedoms  of  which  we  boast  on 
the  part  of  the  average  man.  U  our  more 
fortunate  dements  have  as  little  knowledge 
as  has  been  shown  in  recent  college  polls,  how 
abysmal  must  be  the  Ignorance  of  the  masses 
at  large?    Our  political  leadership  must  be 
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In    the    hands    of    more    expert    leadership. 
Men   trained   In   the   history  of  our  country. 
II*  Institutions,  and  the  Idtals  for  which  it 
•tands.   alone   should    load   us.     We   demand 
experts  to  treat  the  Ills  of  our  human  bodies 
•nd    leave   the    Ills   of   our    bcdy    politic   for 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  quaclts  and  ama- 
teurs     Experience  has  shown  that  our  most 
valuable     statesmen     In    State    and    Natlori 
have  been  those  best  schooled  In  the  art  of 
statesmanship      We  confer  hiRh   place  upon 
common    men    and    look    for    the   miracle    as 
they    suddenly    become   supermen       My    tirst 
pie*    is    for    a    more    enlightened    electorate 
led     by    better    trained    and    more    carefully 
skilled  polUlcal  leadership. 

Next,  our  electorate  must   become  a  more 
Industrious  one  in  the  exercise  of  Its  right  of 
BUfTraKe      Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  a 
successful    democracy      We    must    have    men 
who  work  while  others  sleep,  who  dare  while 
others  fly      The  forces  of  ev.i  are  ever  awake. 
This  precious  right  of  suffrage  has  not  always 
been    ours.     It    wc;-,    67    years    after    GeorKC 
Washington    became     President    before    uni- 
versal  suffrage  was   the   lot  of   the   American 
white   voter       Woman    in    America    came   Into 
her  own  with  the   riKht  of  suffrage  64  years 
Uter     And  how  few  of  them  have  made  the 
most  of  their  high  privilege?     It  is  a  startling 
fact    that    Uttle    Rhode    l.sland.    which    would 
have  to  b*  multlpled  212  times  to  equal  Texas 
in  dimension,  casts  more  votes  than  the  com- 
bined vote.s  of  four  southern  States— Missis- 
sippi. Alabama.  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 
The  lethargv  of  the  le'.Tally  qualified  voter  Is 
one  of  the  desperate  dangers  to  our  American 
dem.ccracy  and    the  final  hope  of  those  who 
would  fee  It  destroyed      Less  than  60  percent 
of  the  voters  who  took  part  In  the  1940  elec- 
tion  voted   m    1942.  and   In  many  States  less 
than   one-third   of  all    qualified  voters  exer- 
cised the  right  of  suffrage 

Mv  third  absolute  is  that  our  American 
electorate  must  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  strictest  integrity  If  our  democracy  is  to 
survive.  Better  a  benevolent  dictatorship 
than  a  corrupted  electorate  The  royal  robes 
of  honor  must  ever  be  about  the  shoulders 
of  the  American  voter,  the  king  In  our  democ- 
racy Our  ballot  box  must  be  kept  forever 
free  from  taint  and  corruption,  and  our  poll- 
ing place  looked  upon  as  democracy's  throne. 
It  must  not  be  polluted  He  who  would  soil 
Iti  sanctity  must  be  scourged  as  one  who 
defiled  the  very  ark  of  the  covenant.  Txi 
many  times  -the  Jingle  of  the  guinea  helps 
the  hurt  that  honor  feels  " 

So  I  plead  for  a  universal  ballot  free,  clean. 
Intelligent,  uncorrupted  In  the  hands  of  all 
good  Americans  regardless  of  cla.ss.  creed, 
or  clime  For  such  Is  the  final  panacea  for  all 
our  political  ills  Remember  the  words  of 
Jefferson:  "Give  the  people  light  and  they 
w;ll  find  their  own  way  " 

A  word  mu.t  be  said  for  a  minority  In  a 
democracy.  From  our  earliest  days  until 
now  our  minority  has  done  much  to  hold 
our  ship  ol  state  to  an  even  keel.  Our 
boasted  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  assembly, 
and  religion,  a  part  of  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution were  put  there  through  the  unceas- 
Inc;  efforts  of  Patrick  Henry.  George  Mason, 
Richard  Henrv  Lee,  and  other  great  Amer- 
icans who  opposed  the  original  Constitution. 
Lincoln,  who  brought  healing  to  the  Nation. 
was  a  minority  President  when  he  first  took 
office  We  owe  much  to  our  present-day 
minorities 

So  my  plea  today  Is  for  greater  mtelUgence, 
more  Industry  and  a  stricter  integrity  on  the 
part  of  our  American  electorate. 

Let  me  remind  you  on  this  baccalaureate 
Sunday  of  the  dose  kinship  between  the 
Ideals  of  a  true  democracy  and  our  Christian 
faith  Each  recognizes  the  supreme  value  of 
the  Individual  and  the  Ood-glven  dignity 
of  human  personality.  Every  forward  step 
made  by  man  during  the  centunea  In  behalf 


of  liberty  and  freedom  has  been  under  great 
Christian  leadership.  That  Is  uue  from 
Stephen  Langton,  the  English  archbishop 
who  led  the  fight  for  the  Magna  Carta  In 
England  728  years  ago,  until  this  good  hour 
Your  B.'iptlst  Church  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  Rfiger  Williams  the  great  forerunner  In 
the  fight  for  religious  freedom  In  America. 
If  the  Augean  stables  of  our  national  life 
are  ever  purified,  the  stream  of  purification 
will  flow  from  our  church  altars.  For  he 
best  serves  God  who  serves  best  hU  fellow 
man.  ^  ^.       . 

There  is  much  to  discourage  the  youth  of 
todiy      But  let  me  bid  you  take  heart.     Ee- 
memtjer  this  Is  God  s  world.     That  the  earth 
l.s   the   Lords   and    the   fullness    thereof    and 
all  they  that  dwell  therein.  Is  as  true  today  as 
11  w!is  in  the  long  ago.     We  read  In  holy  writ 
that   God   created    the   earth   as   well   as   the 
heavens      He  has  not  forsaken  and  will  not 
forsake   the   work   of  His  hands       If  America 
is  as  Emerson  declared,  the  last  hope  of  man- 
kind,   what   an   Atlasllke    responsibility    rests 
upon    the    young    men    and    women    of    the 
America  of  tomorrow.     Spengler.  a  great  his- 
torian, wrote  of  the  decline  of  the  West     But 
our  sun  rests  on  Us  eastern  and  not  Us  west- 
ern  horizon      How   fortunate  we  have   been 
thus  far  In  this  present  world  tragedy      "Our 
alaba.ster   cities  gleam   undimincd    by    human 
tef.rs  ■■  ^    ^. 

In   the  midst  of   all  the   darkness  ol   the 
present    hour    let    me    assure    you    that    the 
dreams  and  visions  of  our  poets  and  prophets 
and  saints  will  some  day   become  a  reality. 
Right  will  win   the  day      "For  rlRht  Is  rl.;ht 
since   God    Is   God   and   right    the   day   must 
win   "     In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts 
In  New  York  one  may  behold  a  great  dream  In 
bronze.     There  stands  Father  Time   beating 
the  sword  into  the  ploughshare  and  the  spear 
Into  the  pruning  hook.     At  his  feet  the  lion 
Bnd  the  lamb  lie  sleeping  peacefully  together. 
That  was  the  dream  of  Isaiah  In  the  long  ago. 
How  strange  the  picture  as  we  read  of  plans 
to  storm   the  fortress  of   Europe  and   Invade 
a   nation    10.000   miles  away      Then   we   look 
again.     We  catch  the  dual  vision  of  Tennyson 
With  one  eve  he  dipped  into  the  future  and 
saw   the   pilots  of   the   purple   twilight   with 
their  airy   navies  dropping  bales  ol   destruc- 
tion upon  the  world  below      With  the  other 
eve.   the  great  Tennyson   beheld   the  com:n^ 
of  the  hour  when  the  war  drum  would  throb 
no  longer  and  battle  flags  would  be  furled  in 
the  parliament  of  man  and  the  federation  of 
the  world.     The  first  vision  of  Tennyson  has 
become  a  tragic  reality      Shall  we  not  have 
faith  in  the  greater  vision! 

So  I  bid  you  today  go  forth  In  faith  and 
hope  and  love 

As  the  stars  redeem  the  night  from  dark- 
ness and  red  rays  of  light  remind  us  a  new 
day  is  near,  so  may  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
our  flag  become  the  symbol  of  assurance  to 
the  darkened  nations  of  the  earth  that  their 
long  night  of  war  and  slavery  will  soon  be 
over  and  that  a  golden  day  of  peace  and  free- 
dom will  soon  dawn  for  all  mankind. 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 


or  SOCTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  MAYBANK.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Poll  Tax  Really  Is  School 
Levy."  from  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  of  May  31  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

POLL  TAX  REALLT  IS  SCHOOL  LEVT-PATMENT 
NOT  OPTIONAL  AND  IS  ENPORCEABLI  BT  FINE 
OR  IMPRISONMENT 

(By  J  W  D  Zerbst) 
There  has  been  much  discussion  recently 
in  regard  to  the  poll  tax  In  the  varloua 
States,  with  bllU  pending  In  Congress  and 
contemplated  repeal  bills  in  the  South  Caro- 
Una  Legislature.  These  discussions  warrant 
a  review  of  the  poll-lax  laws  In  our  State,  as 
many  citizens  are  of  the  sincere  belief  that 
the  $1  per  year  poll  tax  Is  an  optional  tax. 
predicated  upon  the  desire  of  the  taxpayer 
to  vote  or  not  to  vote  In  the  general  elections 
for  State,  county,  or  city  officials. 

To  the  contrary,  a  review  of  the  State  laws 
providing  for  the  tax  disproves  this  belief  In 
every  phase  and  clearly  shows  that  It  Is  a 
school  tax  of  tl  a  year  to  be  paid  by  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  60  years,  inclu- 
sive   with  certain  exemptions. 

"There  shall  be  assessed  on  all  taxable  polls 
In  the  State  between  the  apes  of  21  and  60 
(exception.  Confederate  soldiers  abi)ve  the  age 
of  50  years)  an  annual  tax  of  H  on  each  poll, 
the  proceeds  of  whfch  tax  shall  be  expended 
for  school  purposes  In  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts m  which  It  is  collected."  according  to 
the  con.stltutlon  of  1895.  article  11.  section  6. 
Section  2563  of  the  Code  of  Laws  for  1942 
has  the  same  provision  as  the  constitution. 
With  an  additional  exemption  which  reads  as 
follows:  "Except  those  Incapable  of  earning 
a  supp<.irt  from  being  maimed  or  from  any 
other  cauf-e  shall  be  deemed  taxable  polls  " 

The.'-e  sections  of  our  laws  make  It  manda- 
tory on  the  taxpayer  to  pay  the  poll  tax  unless 
he  comes  under  the  exemptions  Further,  I 
believe  it  can  be  safely  hald  that  It  Is  one  of 
the  oldest  forms  of  taxes.  If  not  the  oldest, 
for  there  have  been  head  taxes  or  poll  taxes 
referred  to  for  many,  many  years. 

The  poll  tax  Is  the  only  tax  of  Its  kind 
which  carries  with  It  a  provision  for  a  fine 
and  or  imprisonment  for  nonpayment,  for 
section  2787.  volume  I  of  the  Code  of  1942 
requires  the  treasurer  and  sheriff  to  attach 
the  regular  fee  penalties  and  costs  of  all  other 
taxes  and  In  addition  provides  that  when 
payment  is  refused  the  sherltT  or  tax  col- 
lector shall  certify  same  to  any  magl.strate. 
whereupon  the  magistrate  shall  issue  his  war- 
rant as  IS  provided  by  law  in  section  1720, 
which  reads. 

■Any  person  falling  or  refusing  to  pay  his 
poll  tax  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
shall  be  deemed  gtillty  of  a  mi.«idemeanor  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  110,  together  with  costs  of 
said  suit,  or  by  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
on  the  public  works  of  the  county  not  more 
than  20  days,  provided  that  the  county  shall 
not  pay  the  costs  or  fees  of  any  constable  or 
sheriff  for  the  execution  of  any  warrant  or 
other  process  Issued  in  any  case  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  the  de- 
fendant In  such  case  shall  be  arrested  and 
convicted  " 

Sections  5.365.  5366.  1563.  6364,  2708.  and 
2780  provide  for  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
records  of  payments  of  the  poll  tax  and  for 
certain  reports  to  be  made  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  by  the  county  treasurer 
and  county  auditor. 

Every  section  connects  the  poll  tax  with 
the  educational  phase  of  our  government  and 
any  connections  which  the  poll-tax  receipt 
has  with  the  general  election  laws  or  Jury 
service  requirement  laws  of  the  State  Is  Inci- 
dental, for  you  cannot  vote  Just  on  a  poll-tax 
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receipt.  In  addition  to  this,  you  have  to  ob- 
tain a  regUtration  certificate.  Again,  you  do 
not  have  to  have  a  poU-tax  receipt  to  vote 
unless  you  are  under  60  years  old.  The  right 
of  franchise  continues  regardless  of  the  age 
of  the  voter. 

For  Jury  duty  a  man  Is  eligible  unless  he  is 
65  years  old  and  the  Jury  list  Is  made  up  from 
the  registered  voters,  not  from  the  poll-tax 
IKt. 


Opinion  of  Acsittmnt  Attorney  General  of 
Arkansas 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of 
the  regions  whence  life  shone  its  first 
light  upon  me  came  forth  an  interpreter 
of  the  signs  of  time  and  the  right  of  men 
that  are  and  were  the  philosophy  of  free- 
men. Yet  this  little  epistle  comes  In  the 
pure  form  of  a  parable  which  has  given 
unto  this  Union  all  things  that  are  good. 

The  great  State  of  Arkansas  has 
bloomed  forth  many  a  beckoning  invita- 
tion to  us  that  have  migrated  across  the 
line  of  that  State  Into  the  fair  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

Tlie  subjects  of  rugged  individualism 
and  free  enterprise  are  ably  pictiured  in 
an  opinion  by  an  assistant  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the 
Honorable  Cleveland  Holland.  His 
opinion  is  as  follows: 

State  or  Arkaksab, 
Omci  or  Attornet  General, 

May  28,  1943. 

Ui.  Pbank   Wakrek, 

HuntsvUle.Ark. 

Dea«  Sia:  You  ask  If  there  Is  a  law  pro- 
hibiting male  hogs  or  boars  that  are  unreg- 
istered from  running  at  large  In  a  free  stock 
range 

I  am  not  authorised  to  give  ofBclal  opinions 
except  to  the  Governor,  the  heads  of  the 
various  State  boards  and  commissions,  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  prosecuting  at- 
tomejrs.  Therefore,  my  reply  will  be  un- 
official and  Informal  and  to  the  effect  that 
there  Is  no  statute  prohibiting  such  animals 
from  running  at  large  In  a  free  stock  range. 

In  this  regimented  and  controlled  world, 
the  male  hog  upon  a  free  range  Is  one  of  the 
few  creatures,  living  or  dead,  upon  which  the 
heavy  hand  of  bureaucracy  has  not  descend- 
ed with  restraining  force.  The  gentleman 
hog  as  he  looks  out  upon  his  free  range,  is 
still  lord  of  all  he  surveys  He  is.  so  to  speak, 
like  the  last  of  the  Mohicans,  the  sole  surviv- 
ing repre«!ntatlve  of  that  vanishing  symbol 
of  rugged  individualism  and  free  enterprise, 
which  in  times  past,  was  thought  to  be  the 
birthright  and  heritage  of  aU  men.  Yes,  my 
friend,  the  unregistered  male  of  the  hog  fam- 
ily upon  a  free  range  is  untouched  by  ra- 
tioning cards,  travel  regulations,  administra- 
tion decrees,  and  slap-happy  country  savers, 
many  of  whom  vainly  imagine  they  can  Im- 
prove upon  the  plans  of  the  Almighty.  As 
yet.  aU  his  roads  lead  to  hog  heaven  and  not 
to  Washington. 

The  gentleman  hog  roaming  a  free  range 
is  still  free  to  enjoy  life.  Uberty.  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  according  to  all  his  in- 
aUenable  righU  and  privileges. 


He  is  not  required  to  answer  a  long  ques- 
tionnaire, giving  the  details  of  his  profits 
and  pleasures.  So  may  it  be  with  all  men 
when  the  bluebirds  shall  sing  again  over  the 
white  cliffs  of  Dover  and  free  hope  shall  stir 
again  the  spirit  of  America. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Cleveland  Holland, 
Aesistant  Attorney  General. 


Memorial  Day,  1943 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
assemble  to  pay  homage  and  tribute  to 
the  honored  dead,  and  this  day  may 
well  be  considered  the  diamond  anni- 
versary—75  years  on  the  5th  day  of  this 
month,  now  passing  into  the  history  of 
time.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  Issued  his 
famous  Gteneral  Orders  No.  11  as  the  then 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

General  Logan  designated  this  day  as 
one  for  the  "strewing  of  flowers  or  other- 
wise decorating  the  graves  of  comrades 
who  died  in  defense  of  their  country"  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

He  invoked  upon  all  of  his  comrades, 
while  any  one  of  them  yet  remained  alive 
to  pay  respect  and  honor  to  the  resting 
place  of  their  dead  comrades. 

Throughout  our  land  today,  and  on 
other  days  which  may  be  designated  to 
take  the  place  of  this  day.  millions  of 
cur  people  are  baring  their  heads  and 
standing  at  attention  while  services  such 
as  we  are  conducting  are  being  held. 
Too  few  of  our  people  fully  realize  the 
true  significance  of  the  glory  in  this  day's 
memorial  services.  In  lesser  numbers, 
only  because  of  another  blood-spilling 
period  in  the  history  of  man  in  his  quest 
for  freedom  and  liberty,  too  many  people 
accept  this  day  as  a  time  for  Jollification 
or  self-comfort. 

Strange  Ideologists  are  rampant  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  at  all  times  and  in 
recent  years  some  of  these  in  their  de- 
structive force  have  taken  possession  of 
the  minds  of  combined  national  peoples. 
Like  the  recurring  scourge  of  the  devas- 
tating locust  the  effect  of  these  destruc- 
tive forces  is  upon  us  again,  striving  to 
consume  the  fruit  from  the  tree  of  free- 
dom for  which  these  men  whom  we  honor 
here  today  have  died. 

Their  offspring  are  now  shedding  their 
blood  In  deadly  combat  all  over  the  earth 
to  destroy  those,  and  their  followers,  who 
would  nullify  man's,  and  especially  our 
Nation's,  effort  to  bring  forth  freedom 
and  liberty  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
In  this  world-wide  war,  the  principles 
involved  are  the  same  for  which  they 
whose  remains  lie  in  hallowed  places 
today  also  fought,  bled,  and  died.  The 
historical  episode  in  which  they  took 
part  was  a  pulsating  heartbeat  in  the 
body  of  freemen's   endowed  right,  in- 


vigorated by  the  transfusion  of  their  rich 
liberty-loving  blood. 

•nie  serious  question  remains  with  us — 
How  long  in  the  march  of  civHizatlon 
must  men,  and  now  even  women,  beat 
the  martial  drums  of  war,  spill  their 
blood  in  ever  greater  quantities,  decimate 
our  people  and  homes  of  our  vigorous 
young  in  defense  of  our  Uberty  and 
freedom? 

From  the  numbered  dead  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Lexington  through  all  this  Na- 
tion's wars,  our  soldiers  did  not  fight 
because  of  their  love  for  war.  They  died 
performing  their  duty  as  freemen  con- 
tributing their  lives  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  others.  They  believed,  and 
we  also  believe,  there  can  be  no  peace 
while  oppression  exists;  that  injustices 
thwart  progress:  and  that  freedom  will 
not  remain  static.  Liberty  and  free- 
dom will  either  expand  to  other  peoples 
of  the  earth,  or  the  philosophy  of  life 
not  based  on  freedom  will  envelop  and 
submerge  them. 

All  of  us  are  prayerful  that  the  pres- 
ent terrible  war  will  show  humanity  a 
way  to  peace.  On  this  holy  day,  in  the 
hallowed  places  throughout  our  land,  let 
us  hope  for  international  understanding. 
Let  xis  pray  for  guidance  in  the  post-war 
days.  Let  us  pray  that  all  nations  shall 
base  their  dependence  upon  the  divine 
endowment  of  life,  lit>erty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Let  us  learn  that  («>- 
pression  among  us  is  no  less  objection- 
able than  it  is  apart  from  us.  Let  us 
hope  to  eliminate  class  consciousness. 
There  can  he  no  freedom  for  all  people 
unless  we  squarely  face  the  question  of 
equality  throughout  the  world.  We  can- 
not have  equality  throughout  the  world 
unless  we  accept  it  at  home.  In  order 
to  establish  the  premise  for  lasting  peace 
we  cannot  withhold  the  right  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from 
anyone.  Our  -example,  backed  by  the 
same  determination  to  gain  our  liberties, 
can  well  be  the  means  whereby  these 
memorial  services  can  l>e  truly  held  in 
memory  of  those  who  died  for  the  cause 
of  unity  and  freedom,  instead  of  memo- 
rial services  for  those  who  died  and  are 
yet  to  die  for  this  same  cause. 

May  the  Ught  of  our  national  life  give 
us  and  all  other  nations  direction,  so  that 
humanity  can  build  together,  but  keep  us 
strong  and  well  armed  so  that  the  specter 
of  moronic  madness  may  not  ever  again 
raise  its  ugly  head  to  bleed  liberty-loving 
people  white  for  a  cause  which  should 
need  no  defense  by  an  enlightened  people 
of  the  world. 


Eracvated  Japanese  in  Califonia 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or   CAUTOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVHI 

Thursday,  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  citiaens  of 
the  Pacific  coast  are  definitely  opposed 
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to  the  return  of  evacuated  Japanese  to 

our  area.  ,  „ 

On  May  5.  1943,  a  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including  myself,  stated  un- 
equivocally how  residents  in  our  scctiorj 
of  the  country  f^el.  At  that  time  I  said 
the  Japanese  are  now  out  of  our  territory 
and  they  should  remain  out. 

I  submit  announcement  from  the 
-Downtown  Association  of  San  Francisco 
dated  May  26,  1943.  This  .statement 
clearly  .sets  forth  the  position  of  the 
A.ssociation.  The  letter  reflects  over- 
wholminK  sentiment  in  San  Francisco. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent,  I  Include 
the  communication  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Tb«  Downtown  A-ssoclation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, an  old-esi«bU»hed  "^^anlzation  repre. 
..•ntalive  of  property  owners  and  buslnew 
tntere*.  of  San  Francl.sco.  has  been  deep  y 
concerned  about  the  threat  to  reU-a.e  certain 
Japanese  trom  detention  centers  and  to  per- 
mit them  to  return  to  the  Pacific  coast  area. 
M,„t  el.n.estly  we  end  .rse  the  p<>Ucy  which 
G."..ral  DeWitt  has  adopted  and  put  Into 
eflect.  excludlnK  all  pers^ms  of  the  JaP«";»« 
ra'-c  from  this  critical  combat  area  during  the 

"  Re:;;:^afuu;.  but  wun  an  the  forcefulnes. 
of  lan^uafc?e  that  we  can  c.mimand,  we  pro- 
test a^iinst  any  sentimentality  or  impractical 
Idealism  that  would  permit  the  Japanese  to 
return  to  the  coa^t  communities.  \^e  of  the 
West  know  the  Japs  better  than  do  theorists 
and  self-styled  humanitarians  of  the  East, 
whose  contacts  and  impressions  of  the  Japa- 
nese have  been  gained  at  lon«  distance. 

We  do  not  beheve  It  possible  that  not  a 
single  American-born  Jap  had  knowledge  of 
the  elaborate  preparations  made  long  in  aa- 
vance  for  participation  by  Honolulu  Japs  In 
the  organized  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Neither  have  we  forgotten  that  there  is  no 
record  made  known  to  the  public,  so  far  as 
we  are  Informed,  that  any  Amerlcan-b<5rn 
Jap  came  forward  to  warn  our  Government 
of  the  impending  treachery 

It  would,  m  our  opinion,  bs  foolhardy  and 
a  policy  utterly  lacking  In  realism  to  permit 
any  Japane*.e  to  return  to  the  coast  areas 
dtirlng  the  war  Our  highest  Army  and  Navy 
officers  continue  to  warn  and  even  to  alarm  us 
InUj  a  realization  that  our  coiust  art-a  — 
Seattle  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles— will  be 
raided  and  bombed  by  the  Japs.  If  for  no 
other  reastjn  than  to  lift  Japane.se  home 
morale  and  to  save  face. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  countenance  vlo- 
lence  or  reprisals  upon  Japs  within  cur 
borders  Any  violence  shown  to  Japs  would 
probably  have  the  horrible  re.suU  of  bringing 
torture  and  death  to  our  men  of  Butaan  and 
of  the  South  Seas  who  are  pristmers  In  Jap 
hands.  The  execution  of  our  Tokyo  flyers  has 
fl-own  the  tot:il  sava.;ery  of  this  enemy 

It  would  be  a  tragic  lack  of  realism  to 
think  that  the  lives  of  any  Japs  loose  In 
our  coa.st  area  would  be  .safe  If  there  was 
•  Jap  air  raid  over  our  cities,  with  death, 
conflagration,  and  destruction  rained  duwn 
upon  our  people  from  the  skies.  We  are 
too  close  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  Corregidor 
and  to  the  awful  ordeals  ovir  men  have  en- 
dured on  OuadnlCiinal  to  expect  that  our 
people  will  be  complacent  and  lottUy  ideal- 
istic about  pure  humanitarianism.  H  mem- 
bers of  this  race  are  at  larjje  in  our  midst 
while  their  ct>mpatriot.s  are  bombing  and 
maiming   and   killing   our  people 

Any  ofDclal  or  group  of  ofHcials  or  cltl- 
Eens  respot^slble  for  the  return  of  Japa- 
nese to  the  Pacific  coast  would  have  upon 
their  heads  the  tragic  Consequences  that 
might  follow  tivva  tuch  an  Ul-cousidered 
policy. 


we  urge  upon  you  in  the  best  Interests 
of  our  Nation,  not  to  permit  this  grltvoua 
misUke  to  be  made. 


CommencemenlDay  Address  by  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  KeDDcdy  at  Oglethorpe 
University 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  1.  WALSH 

or    MASSAC HUSCTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  June  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24>.  1943 

Mr  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
that  the  spi-ech  delivered  by  Hon.  Jo.seph 
P  Kertnedy.  former  United  States  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  Great  Britain,  at  the  Ogle- 
thorpe University  commencement  ex- 
erci-ses  at  Atlanta.  Ga..  on  May  29.  1943, 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 

CREJiSIONAL   RECORD. 

There ^eing  no  objection,  the  addre.<;s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•I  want  to  descrlt)©  for  you  the  shafts  of 
light  which  I  discern  In  the  world  s  darkness, 
so  that  as  you  go  forth  to  Join  your  friends 
and  brothers  In  the  service  you  will  not  de- 
spair of  America. 

•The  Americans  who  now  make  up  our 
combat  units  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and 
the  air  forces  art .  In  the  great  majority,  from 
18  to  23  years  old.  Hence,  they  were  born  In 
the  years  1920  to  1925.  and  therefore,  they 
are  the  products  of  a  time  In  our  history 
which  has  been  excoriated  more  than  any 
other  recent  era. 

■It  was  the  age  when,  after  a  campaign  or 
political  deception  during  which  pledges  were 
written  to  read  In  two  ways,  the  elected  ad- 
nilnl'^tration  made  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many and  left  a  fertile  field  In  Europe  In 
which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  world  war. 

"LAUDS    PRESENT    GENERATION 

"Gangsters  ruled  over  great  cities  because 
of  the  avarice  and  cowardice  of  politicians. 
and  murder  was  organized  and  often  unpun- 

l.shed 

•And  our  fighting  men  who  were  In. ants 
then  grew  up  In  the  shadow  of  another  kind 
of  materialism  w\  brooa  of  young  writers— 
Journalist.s,  novelists  among  them— poured 
une  ling  scorn  on  everything  that  had  made 
the  country  great,  on  the  pioneers  In  Indus- 
try and  the  heroes  of  history  and  e.<;pecially 
on  the  teachings  of  religion.  Communl-sm. 
ev»n  with  Us  godlessness,  was  hailed  as  the 
Ideal.  The  Constitution  was  referred  to  by 
learned  men  as  a  national  fetish  or  totem 
pole  And  the  technique  of  smearing  or  de- 
bunking those  who  had  won  fame  and  success 
reached  a  high  form  of  dev.-lcpment 

"The  prophet  would  have  p.nd— and  often 

he  did  say— that  a  generation  born  and  bred 

in   such   an   environment  would   be  soft  and 

'    mean    In   spirit       But   the   genius  of  our  race 

I    has  triumphed  over  it      The  sons  and  daugh- 

1    ters  of  the  pioneers,  brought  up  the  hard  way^^ 

were  no  stronger  or  braver   than   these  chll- 

I    dren   of  the  decadent   twenties  have   proved 

to  be. 

I  •triumph   or   AMERICAN    HOME 

!  "How  did  this  phenomenon  occur?  How 
did  a  brave  and  gallant  generation  emerge 
from   a   mean   and   sordid   era?     The   answer 

1   cannot  long  elude  us.     We  had  in  our  midst 


hidden    wellsprlngs   of   strength.     The    great 
majoritv   of   American    homes   were   not   en- 
eulfed  by  the  tides  of  cynicism  and  revolt. 
Children  learned   to  pray   at  their  mothers 
kn°es    as  before,  and  the  simple  virtues  were 
impressed  upon  them      In  the  typical  Amer- 
ican home,  exemplified  In  the  dally  routine 
of  life   there  was  lovalty  to  the  pledged  word, 
there  WPS  sacrifice,  there  was  discipline,  there 
was'  respect  for  man's  dignity  and  reverence 
for  God-s  majesty.      American  family  life  In- 
cu'cated  in  our  vouth  the  heroic  qualities  of 
mind   and   spirit  which  war  has  demanded^ 
No  collectlvlst  cell  cotild  have  done  the  work 
of  the  American  home.     It  saved  the  soul  of 
America   from   the   subtle  corruption   of   the 
age  which  spelled  the  doom  of  at  least  one 
proud   nation      We   who   have  observed    this 
remarkable  work  are  determined  that,  despite 
the  stress  and  strain  of  war  upon  the  social 
fabric,  the  American  home  must  remain   as 
our  basic  social  unit. 


"ASSURANCE   TO    MEN    IN    SERVICE 

"The  silent,  thoughtful,  patient,  Bacrlflclng 
parents  of  America  are  doing  quiet  guard 
duty  on  the  home  front.  You  may  rely  on 
their  loyalty  and  common  sense  to  Insure 
that   the  Nation  stands  behind  you  as  you 

defend  us  ,    ..i.   » 

"Your  parents  and  elders  will  see  to  It  that 
there  Is  no  fundamental  change  In  the  struc- 
ture  of   American   democracy   while   you    are 
gone      No  one  and  no  group  is  going  to  wipe 
out  the  right  you  have,  to  create  with  your 
own  enterprise  your  own  home  and  to  achieve 
that    po.-lilon    among    your    fellow    men    to 
which  vour  industry  and  talent  entitle  you. 
•There   are   some   Americans— a   vocal   mi- 
nority—who appear  to  take  the  position  that 
the  peaceful  structure  of  the  post-war  world 
depends  upon  the  adoption  by  every  nation 
In  the  wo.-ld  of  the  communistic  ccllectlvist 
pattern  In  Its  own  internal  affairs.     This  is 
a   fanta.stlc   condition   precedent   to   Interna- 
tional orginlzation  for  peace  among  nations. 
You  who  defend  America  are  bound  to  emerge 
from   tlie   fighting   lines  with  valuable   Ideas 
on  the  vital  problem  of  how  to  preserve  your 
own  chlld-en  from  the  fate  that  now  befalls 
vou      The  least  which  we.  your  parents  and 
elders  can  give  you  Is  the  assurance  that  thii 
Nation  shall  make  no  final  commitment   on 
post-war  policy  until  after  national  delibera- 
tion  in   which   you   have    an   opportunity   to 
participate  and  are  given  the  attentive  hear- 
ing you  deserve. 

•OUR  PRAYERS  WILL  FOLLOW   TOIT 

••We  your  parents  and  elders,  have  pro- 
found'faith  in  you  and  complete  confidence 
m  your  ability  to  win  a  decisive  victory  for 
our  caus«>.  We  ask  you  to  trust  us  to  pro- 
tect your  heritage  while  you  do  battle.  One 
la.st  as.vurance  v.e  give  you— that  our  prayers 
will  follow  vou  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  In 
truth,  we  sliall  work  as  If  all  things  depen.led 
upon  ourselves,  and  we  shall  pray  r.s  If  all 
things  depended  upon  God.  A  minor  British 
economist   has  recently  written: 

••  Russian  achievements— military,  politi- 
cal, economic— are  having  a  prcfound  in- 
fluence on  western  Europe  Faith  In  Europe 
todav  is  based  on  belief  In  the  supremacy  of 
economic  man.  Scientific  advances  have 
given  man  the  power  to  control  his  destiny, 
no  longer  Is  he  subservient  to  the  divine  law 
or  the  immutable  laws  ot  nature  Social 
plannlPK  by  national  and  International  com- 
missariats will  free  all  humanity  from  the 
fear  of  want  ' 

■  strength  will  come  from  cco 
"This.  I  submit,  is  the  boastful  cry  of  man's 
Independence  of  his  Creator  that  has  broutiht 
civilization  to  the  prfs?nt  crisis.  By  coinci- 
dence the  same  edition  of  the  pre<»8  which 
carried  the  economists  remarks  also  con- 
tained a  despatch  to  the  eflect  that  Lt  Gen. 
Sir  Kenneth  Anderton  bad  auuouuced   that 


his  Tlctoiious  First  Anny  would  hold  Thanks- 
giving services  In  every  unit  on  a  forthcoming 
Sunday.     The  general  said: 

"  'When  we  are  afflicted,  we  often  ask  Ood 
for  help,  but  when  we  are  succesaful  we  are 
too  prone  to  give  credit  to  ourtelves.  not  to 
God.  There  are  great  splritvial  forces  at  work 
In  this  war.  for  tnily  this  nazl-Um  we  are 
fighting  Is  kn  evU.  beastly  thing,  and  the 
strength  finally  to  conquer  it  wUl  come  from 
God. 

"The  great  soldier,  who  has  seen  the  awful 
reality  of  death  in  a  thousand  forms  on  the 
battlefield  has  expressed  our  simple  faith. 
It  is  the  faith  which,  kept  alive  in  thousands 
of  homes,  nurtured  the  gallant  generation 
that  now  defends  us  It  Is  the  faith  without 
which  our  best  plans  for  International  organ- 
ization and  collaboration  will  produce  a  mod- 
ern Tower  of  Babel.  It  U  the  faith  with 
which  we  must  restore  and  repair  the  shat- 
tered structure  of  our  clvillEatlon." 


Food  U  Wkcre  Yon  Grow  It! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHIKCTOM 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 

Ubie: 

Was  Food  AoMXKisraA'noN. 

May  5.  1943. 
lir    Donald  M    Nklson. 

Chairman.  War  Production  Board. 

DcAK  Ma  Nelson  :  It  now  appears  probable 
that  food  supplies  avaUable  for  clvUians  in 
1M3.  after  meeting  the  requirements  for 
United  States  armed  forces  and  for  shipments 
under  ♦he  lend-lease  program,  will  have  a 
caloric  content  of  somewhere  t>etween  3.100 
and  3.200  calories  per  person  per  day.  This 
compares  with  the  minimum  amount  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  clvUlan  population  recommended  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  about  2,800  cal- 
ories and  with  the  British  consumption  of 
between  3.000  and  3,100  calories. 

Because  of  the  slae  and  complexity  of  the 
Dnited  States,  it  is  impossible  to  asstire  as 
uniform  distribution  of  our  available  food 
supplies  as  does  the  United  Kingdom.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  almost  certain  that  a  consider- 
able segment  of  the  domestic  population  will 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  average  amounts  of 
food  available  for  civUians  or  even  the  min- 
imum amount  recommended  by  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Board. 

Supplies  of  food  available  for  clvUlan  con- 
•umption  in  1943,  at  least  for  all  the  seasonal 
products,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  re- 
sult erf  production  in  li)42.  Production  last 
year  reached  an  all-time  high  of  about  28 
percent  above  the  average  production  during 
the  5-year  period  1935-39.  This  all-time 
blgh  was  due  in  considerable  part  to  unusu- 
ally favorable  weather  condiUons.  If  1&43 
acreage  production  goals  are  reached  (for 
some  critical  products  we  know  that  they  will 
not  be  reached)  and  average  yields  are  ob- 
tained, food  production  will  be  6  to  7  percent 
greater  than  In  1942. 

This  prospective  increase  In  domestic  food 
production  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Increased  nonclvUlAn  demands  on  us 
for  food  In  1M4.  Bequirements  for  our  own 
armed  forcca  in  1M4  are  azpected  to  b«  10 


to  15  percent  larger  than  in  1943.  This  does 
not  represent  a  net  Increase  in  food  require- 
ments since  the  number  of  civilians  will  be 
reduced  by  the  same  number  as  the  increase, 
however,  since  per  capita  consumption  by 
the  military  forces  Is  substantially  larger 
than  the  per  capita  consumption  of  thoae 
same  persons  in  civilian  life. 

There  will  be  increased  demands  for  food 
shipments  under  the  lend-lease  program. 
Such  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  have 
become  fairly  well  stabilized  but  shipments 
to  Russia  and  perhaps  other  countries  will 
be  increased.  Russia  has  lost  large  percent- 
ages of  its  moat  prodiKtlve  agrlctiltural  land 
to  the  enemy,  and  Russian  civilians,  par- 
ticularly, are  alarmingly  imdernourlshed. 
WhUe  no  over-all  figures  are  available,  re- 
ports indicate  that  in  Moscow  even  workers 
in  the  heaviest  industries  are  getting  no- 
where near  2,800  calories  per  person  per  day 
and  that  many  otber  groups  in  the  civilian 
economy  arc  getting  as  little  as  two-thirds 
of  the  minimum  as  established  by  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Board. 

Certain  food  products  to  Russia  take  prece- 
dence for  shipping  space  over  everything  else, 
and  it  seems  inevitable  that  Increased  food 
shipments  to  Russia  will  have  to  be  made  if 
the  civilian  population  is  to  be  maintained 
sufficiently  to  provide  the  Russian  armed 
forces  with  the  implements  of  war. 

Unless  the  United  Nations  suffer  unex- 
pected military  reverses  during  the  next  few 
months,  it  Is  certain  that  there  will  be  in- 
creased demands  on  us  for  food  for  feeding 
the  civilian  populations  of  reoccupled  coun- 
tries. At  the  present  time  only  relatively 
small  quantities  of  food  are  being  used  for 
this  purpose.  As  the  area  reoccupled  in- 
creases, the  drain  will  become  more  and  more 
significant  and  will  be  promptly  reflected  in 
reduced  supplies  available  for  domestic  civil- 
ian consumption,  since,  with  few  exceptions, 
there  are  no  stock  piles  of  food  either  here 
or  abroad  which  can  be  drawn  upon. 

Even  this  year  domestic  civilian  consumers 
are  going  to  be  short  of  two  essential  elements 
In  their  diets — namely,  calcium  and  ribo- 
flavin. These  elements  are  also  the  ones 
which  other  United  Nations  and  the  reoccu- 
pled countries  will  need  most.  Since  a  chain 
is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  con- 
sideration of  caloric  content  of  our  diet  is 
apt  to  be  misleading.  Some  shifts  In  agri- 
cultural production  to  meet  deficiencies  of 
calcium  and  riboflavin  are  being  made,  but 
such  shifts  cannot  be  effective  in  overcoming 
these  specific  deficlencica.  even  by^l944.  so 
nonagrlcultural  sources  may  have  to  be  drawn 
upon. 

It  is  apparent  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  increase  agricultural  production  this 
year  and  for  1944  and  1945,  since  the  need  for 
food  is  inevitably  going  to  exceed  our  ability 
to  produce  it,  and  supplies  available  for  civil- 
ians will  continue  to  decline. 


FlnaUy,  It  sbould  be  noted  that  Itood  Is 
In  a  category  by  Itself  Insofar  as  the  war 
and  post-war  situation  la  concerned.  The 
minute  the  war  has  been  won,  production 
of  direct  military  items — ships,  tanks,  guns, 
airplanes,  etc.— can  be  suqwnded.  No  such 
action  can  be  taken  witii  food.  The  demand 
for  it  will  continue  at  even  higher  levels  for 
at  least  2  years  after  the  war  is  won.  Con- 
sequently, in  appraising  the  timing  of  proj- 
ects for  expanding  food  production,  at  least 
2  years  stKoild  be  added  as  compared  with 
projects  for  the  expansion  of  direct  military 
production.  In  other  words.  If  projects  for 
expansion  of  production  of  direct  military 
items  are  ruled  out  if  such  production  will 
not  come  into  being  until  after  1945,  proj- 
ects for  tiie  expansion  of  food  ahould  not  be 
ruled  out  tmleas  they  will  not  come  into  pro- 
duction until  after  1947.  The  importance  of 
the  continuing  post-war  demand  for  food 
should  not  be  minimised  because  our  ability 
to  supply  food  to  freed  countries  and  even 
to  the  civilian  populations  of  enemy  coun- 
tries in  the  Immediate  post-war  period  will 
have  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  ctxanees  for  a 
lasting  peace.  Moreover,  becatiae  of  the  time 
lag  in  agricultural  production,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  until  the  war  is  over  to  develop 
post-war  food -production  programs. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  essential 
to  press  into  production  every  possible  acre 
of  land  in  the  Nation.  Our  present  food- 
production  resources  in  established  areas 
already  are  operating  at  c^Murity  and  ttie  only 
other  means  of  increasing  output  are 
through  development  which  will  permit 
more  intensive  cultivation,  such  as  irriga- 
tion projects. 

The  18  Western  States  afford  many  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  expanding  produc- 
tion of  the  foods  in  greatest  need,  such  as 
dry  beans  and  peas,  potatoes,  and  dairy 
products.  Through  irrigation  project  de- 
velopment, production  of  these  items  can 
be  Increased  In  certain  and  stable  amounts 
without  sacrificing  output  of  other  essen- 
tial crops  and  Uvestock  products. 

The  War  Food  Administration  currently 
is  engaged  in  an  analysis  of  potential  irri- 
gation developments.  Attached  is  a  tenta- 
tive list  of  proposed  projects  which,  in  our 
Judgment,  merits  careful  consideration  from 
the  standpoint  of  adding  to  our  production 
capacity  for  essential  war  and  post-war  foods. 
The  material  requirements  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  projects,  on  a  wartime  basis, 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

The  War  Food  Administration  will  submit 
data  and  recommendations  on  each  project 
listed  as  rapidly  as  the  Information  can  be 
analyzed. 

CmsTxa  C.  Davis, 

Administrator. 


Tentative  list  of  irrigation  projects  suggested  for  development  by  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, fiscal  years  1944  and  1945 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Dissolution  of  the  Communist 
International 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSAC Husrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1943 
Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  one  who  has  fouEht  commu- 
nism more  than  I  have.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States  withdrew 
Its  membership  from  the  Communist  In- 
ternational in  1940  because  of  the  bill 
I  introduced,  which  became  law.  com- 
pellinK  the  registration  of  foreign  agents 
in  our  country. 

While  It  will  take  time  and  later  hap- 
penings to  show  the  full  effect  of  this 
dissolution  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional it  i.s  an  important  event  that  may 
have  great  efTcct  upon  post-war  as  well 
as  upon  war  conditions. 

Most  of  us  in  opiJosing  national  social- 
ism or  communi.'m.  recopnize  the  ripht 
of  the  people  of  other  nations  to  have  any 
lund  of  a  government  they  want  that  does 
not  violate  the  international  law  of  de- 
cency. „ 

It  was  the  advocacy  by  Soviet  Russia 
of  world  revolution,  violating  the  law  of 
nations,  and  atheistic  communism,  re- 
puLslve  to  decent  mankind  everywhere 
that  properly  aroused  resentment  and 
opposition. 

The  recent  dissolution  step  may  well 
be  a  forerunner  to  the  repudiation  by 
Soviet  Russia  of  atheistic  communism 
and  the  permitting  of  religious  freedom 
to  exist  in  Ru.ssia.  If  this  is  done  the 
chances  of  a  h.'althy  post-war  condition, 
and  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of 
practical  international  action  for  perma- 
nent peace  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 
With  the  sincere  dissolution  of  the 
Communist  International,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  a  normal  religious  life  ex- 
isting in  Soviet  Russia  the  basis  stands 
for  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  all  other  peoples  to 
gather  around  the  peace  table  and  plan 
for  the  future  without  distrust  or  sus- 
picion. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational makes  that  outlook  more 
favorable. 

The  solution  of  the  religious  question 
In  Soviet  Russia  will  make  the  outloclt 
more  complete  so  far  as  the  removal  ol 
these  fundamental  and  intense  differ- 
ences are  concerned.  The  future  peace 
of  the  world  is  a  challenge  to  the  leaders 
of  church  and  of  government. 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  action  in  dissolving  the 
Communist  International.  We  should 
not  underestimate  the  natural  and  prob- 
able results  that  might  and  can  flow  from 
this  action,  the  most  important  of  which 
would  be  the  repudiation  or  solution  by 
Soviet  Russia  of  atheistic  communism. 
Decent  persons,  hundreds  of  millions,  of 
all  religious  caliingi,  of  all  faiths  through- 
out the  world,  would  welcome  and  ap- 
plaud such  an  important  event. 


One  of  the  strong  convictions  of  every 
decent  person  Is  that  the  opportunity  of 
exercise  of  a  free  religloas  conscience 
should  exist  everywhere.  That  is  neces- 
sary for  every  person  to  possess  his  or 
her  dignity  and  personality. 

Expressing  my  pleasure  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Communist  International, 
which  means  the  renunciation  of  world 
revolution.  I  make  the  friendly  suggestion 
that  every  constructive  effort  be  made  to 
satisfactorily  solve  the  religious  question. 
If  this  Is  done  the  chances  of  world 
cooperative  action  for  permanent  peace 
will  be  strengthened  and  the  outlook  will 
be  bright. 

While  our  f\rst  thoughts  and  efforts 
should  be  the  winning  of  the  war.  kt  us 
also  give  some  thoughts  to  the  winning 
of  the  peace  in  the  doing  of  those  things 
that  will  save  the  next  generation  from 
the  constant  fear  and  threat  of  war. 


The  Repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3,  1943 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  a  statement  made  by  Admiral 
H.  E.  Yarnell.  United  States  Navy,  re- 
tired, before  the  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  morning. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

It  Is  generally  appreciated  by  those  who 
follow  the  course  of  the  war  In  the  Far  F_ist 
that  the  main  attack  on  Japan  must  come 
from  the  mainland  of  Asia  This  area  Is 
•the  only  one  from  which  air  power  adequate 
to  inflict  serious  or  decisive  damage  to  Japa- 
nese arsenals  and  munition  plants  can  op- 
erate and  from  which  forces  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  main  Japanese  Islands  can  be 
b.i.sed.  Russian  bases  cannot  be  relied  upon 
since  these  would  probably  be  occupied  by 
Japanese  troops  very  scxin  after  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  Rus.sla  began.  This  Is  due 
to  the  exposed  position  of  the  Vladivostok 
area  with  reference  to  the  advantageous  po- 
sition of  the  powerful  Japanese  army  In 
Manchuria  which  renders  the  successful  de- 
fense of  this  area  a  very  difficult  operation. 

This  leaves  the  mainland  of  China  as  the 

only    area    from    which    long-range    bombers 

■)Can  reach  Japan  and  leads  to  the  conclusion 

that    Allied    success    against    Japan    requires 

the  continuance  of  China  in  the  war 

It  Is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  desper- 
ate situation  In  China  today,  and  the  Riave 
possibility  that  the  Nationalist  Government 
may  collapse  unless  effective  aid  Is  given  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Tlie  military  situation  Is,  of  course,  known 
to  those  In  authority  In  this  country  and 
Gr«at  Britain,  and  doubtless  every  effort  Is 
beini?  made  to  give  all  ptissible  mllllar^-  as- 
sistance 

There  are  other  means,  however,  of 
streni?thenlng  the  determination  of  the  Chi- 
neae  Government  and  people  to  fight  on  until 
real  and  adequate  assistance  can  be  given. 

The  most  effective  method  Is  to  consider, 
by  act  aa  weli  aa  by  word,  China  a&  an  equal 


In  every  respect  with  the  other  three  Allied 
Nations  In  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  In 
the  post-war  settlement. 

A  step  In  this  direction  has  been  made  In 
the  announced  Intention  of  annulling  the 
treaties  regarding  extraterritoriality  and 
special  privileges. 

A  greater  step  will  be  the  repeal  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  laws.  Such  a  step  will 
compare  with  that  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Third  Internationale  In  the  effect  It  will  have 
on  the  Allied  cause 

As  you  know,  Japan  has  utilized  American 
exclusion  laws  with  much  effect  In  her  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  China  and  other  areas  of 
the  Far  East  By  the  repeal  of  these  laws 
this  means  of  stirring  up  hatred  of  the  west- 
ern nations  will  be  eliminated. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  repeal  of  these 
laws,  we  also  should  lock  beyond  the  war  to 
the  peace  settlement  and  the  years  to  follow. 
When  the  time  for  that  settlement  comes, 
the  four  nations  that  have  contributed  the 
most  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  will 
have  the  main  task  and  responsibility  of  ar- 
riving at  terms  that  will  insure  a  durable 
peace.  Each  should  have  an  equal  vol-e  and 
there  should  be  no  bar  which  will  Interfere. 
Furthermore,  In  order  to  Insure  p<;ace  In 
the  Far  East,  there  must  be  a  strong,  stable, 
and  democratic  government  In  China.  We 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  If  the  Na- 
tionalist regime  remains  in  power.  We  need 
not  fear  from  this  nation  a  pHlcy  of  world 
conquest  such  as  has  been  the  curse  cf  Japan. 
Chinese  tradition,  hl.story,  and  philosophy 
oppose  such  policy. 

The  friendship  that  has  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  China  for  many  years  must 
continue  in  the  future  If  we  hope  to  main- 
tain peace  In  the  world  It  cannot  continue 
If  .those  laws  are  retained  on  the  statute 
books  Modern  China  Is  determined  to  take 
her  rightful  place  in  the  congress  of  nations. 
It  Is  (;ur  duty  and  It  Is  to  our  Interest  to 
help  her  attain  that  end. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the 
repeal  of  these  laws  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  as  a  war  and  a.s  a  post-war  measure. 
It  will  also  be  a  partial  recognition  of  the 
bravery  and  endurance  of  a  great  people  who 
for  six  years  have  t)een  fighting  America"! 
most  da«igerous  enemy. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  naturally  base 
that  conclusion  upon  your  actual  experience, 
both  from  the  strategic  standpoint  of  tho 
war  as  well  as  from  observations  which  you 
have  made  while  In  charge  of  that  area? 
Admiral  Yarnh.l.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman  Now.  do  you  think  the  re- 
moving of  that  restriction  and  the  fixing  of 
a  .small  quota  would  really  bring  home  to 
the  Chinese  people  our  sincerity— I  am  talk- 
ing of  the  American  sincerity — more  than 
preaching  words  that  we  are  their  friends; 
and  will  lift  the  morale  of  China  until  we 
can  get  some  aid  in  there? 

Admiral  Yarnell  I  think  It  would  have  a 
very  great  effect  and  I  think  It  Is  neces-^ary  In 
the  post-war  time  especially. 

The  Chairman  You  do  not  need  to  answer 
50-ne  of  the  questions  I  may  want  to  ask  you 
If  it  Is  a  military  secret  or  if  you  do  not  want 
to  di.sc'.o^e  It  Do  you  know  bow*  many  men 
we  have  in  there  now? 

Admiral  Y.uinell    No.     I  have  no  Idea. 
The  Chmhman    Do  you  think  we  will  need 
China  after  this  war  Is  over? 

Admiral  Yarnell    I  beg  pardon? 
The  Chairman    Will  we  need  men  after  the 
war  Is  over? 

Admiral  Yarnell.  In  China? 
The  Chairman  In  China 
Admiral  Yarnell.  China  has  a  tremendous 
army  available  of  excellent  soldier  material 
and  all  they  need  are  munitions  and  leader- 
ship, training.  If  we  can  keep  China  in  the 
war,  there  Is  no  necessity,  as  far  as  I  can  sec, 
of  sending  a  single  American  soldier  to  China 
outside  of  technicians  and  advi&ers  and  people 
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who  can  help  them  organize  and  train  their 
army. 

The  Cbaixmam.  And  they  would  be  the  bul- 
wark of  our  safety  and  our  aecurlty  aa  a 
democracy  on  thla  aide  of  the  ocean,  aome- 
one  to  depend  upon  to  maintain  peace  and 
order? 

Admiral  Yarnhx.  Yes,  sir.  It  Is  absolutely 
necessary  that  China  be  established  as  a 
■trong,  sUble  nation  If  there  la  to  be  future 
peace  m  the  Par  Cast. 

The  CHAniMAN.  And  la  there  any  question 
that  you  could  eetabllsh  that  firm,  stable, 
■ound  nation  that  will  always  be  ready  to 
defend  Ita  democracies  In  the  same  philos- 
ophy that  we  are  trying  to  defend  In  our 
democracy,  not  only  here  but  wherever  It 
may  be? 

Admiral  Yarnill.  U  we  can  keep  her  In 
the  war,  no;  but  If  China  does  collapse  and 
falls  under  the  domination  of  the  Japanese, 
It  will  be  many  years  liefore  the  old  Chinese 
tradition  of  democracy  can  reestablish  Itself. 
and  that  will  be  a  period  of  turmoil  In  the 
Far  East. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  American  Legion 
could  not  dispute  that,  could  it? 

Admiral  Yarnkll.  I  doubt  It. 

The  Cha«man  Nor  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  or  anybody  else  could  dispute 
those  sound  principles? 

Admiral  Yarneix.  No. 

The  Cbaixmam.  How  long  have  you  been 
with  the  service.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Yaenell.  I  entered  the  Navy  In 
1883.     Fifty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

We  appreciate  your  coming  here  and  we 
thank  you  for  this  line  statement  you  have 
made. 


Contract-Reacfotiation  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKZAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Austin,  Jr.,  of  Bar- 
rington.  R.  I.,  relative  to  the  contract- 
renegotiation  statute,  and  my  reply 
thereto : 

Barhington,  R.  I..  May  19,  1943. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Hum  Sa:  I  have  attempted,  since  Its  enact- 
ment, to  follow  the  progress  of  the  so-called 
renegotiation  law.  and  consequently  read  with 
Interest  the  30-mlnute  speech  which  you  de- 
livered on  Monday  last  In  the  House  oppos- 
ing a  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of  said 
law. 

I  was  particularly  Interested,  and  won- 
dered to  which  section  or  sections  of  the  act 
you  might  have  reference  when  you  made 
the  statement:  "The  law  Axes  a  standard  of 
reasonableness."  I  was  likewise  Interested  In 
your  statement  that  "furthermore,  there  Is 
no  doubt  about  the  legal  ability  of  the  con- 
tractor to  appeal  any  findings  of  a  price  ad- 
justment board  to  the  courts." 

I  shoiild  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as 
to  Just  what  sections  of  the  act  givt  rise  to 
the  opinions  which  you  expressed  in  your 
apeecb. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Frzdxrick  p.  Attstim.  Ja. 


Frederick  P.  Atjstot,  Jr.,  Esq., 

BarriTigton,  R.  I. 

Dear  Sir:  Reference  Is  made  to  your  letter 
of  May  19.  1943,  requesting  certain  Informa- 
tion about  the  renegotiation  statute. 

First,  the  explicit  purpose  of  the  renego- 
tiation statute  la  to  permit  the  recapture  of 
excessive  war  profits — war  profits  In  excess  of 
reasonable  profits  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. The  plain  meaning  of  the  word 
excessive  is  as  follows: 

"Excessive — •  •  •  Characterized  by.  or 
exhibiting,  excess;  as:  (a)  exceeding  what 
Is  usual  or  proper:  over  much,  (b)  Greater 
than  the  usual  amount  or  degree;  excep- 
tional; very  great.  Synonym:  Extreme,  in- 
temperate, unreasonable  •  •  •  Excessive 
is  the  general  term  for  what  goes  beyond 
Just  measure  or  amotint  •  •  •  Antonym : 
Temperate,  moderate,  reasonable:  •  •  •." 
(Webster's  International  Dictionary.) 

That  Congress.  In*  enacting  the  statute, 
relied  upon  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word 
"excessive"  and  legislated  to  permit  the  re- 
tention of  reasonable  profits  and  the  re- 
capture of  imreasonable  or  excessive  profits, 
see  the  CoNGaissiONAL  Record  April  21-23, 
1943.  It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  there  is 
a  legislative  standard  and  that  such  stand- 
ard Is  one  of  reasonableness.  I  should  also 
like  to  reiterate  what  I  also  stated  In  this 
connection:  "any  more  precise  formula  is 
not   feasible." 

Second,  a  right  to  Judicial  review  of  a  de- 
termination made  without  the  consent  of  a 
contractor  la  clearly  authorized.  I  refer  you 
to  pages  3402.  3403,  3651,  and  3652.  volume 
88.  of  the  CoNcnxssioNAL  Recoro  which  will 
recall  to  your  attention  that,  as  introduced 
In  the  Senate,  the  renegotiation  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  precluding  suits  by  con- 
tractors and  that  such  provision  was  de- 
leted in  order  to  authorize  suits.  It  Is  in- 
herent in  the  power  of  the  courts  under  the 
Constitution  that  Judicial  review  be  avail- 
able, even  in  the  absence  of  a  statutory  pro- 
cedure for  such  review.  In  respect  of  all  ques- 
tions of  law  arising  In  connection  with  ad- 
ministrative action.  Including  constitutional 
questions  and  questions  of  statutory  Inter- 
pretation. 

I   trust    that   the    foregoing    answers    the 
questions  which  you  raised. 
Very   truly  yours. 

Wright  PatmaK. 


Money — The  Most  Important  Issue 
Before  the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  16, 1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  there  is  presented 
herewith  the  thirty-first  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech  on  money.  In 
presenting  the  closing  installment  of 
Senator  Cockrell's  speech,  we  find  that 
we  are  still  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
with  all  the  financial  expedients  and 
money  makeshifts  that  have  been  tried 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  money  problem 
is  still  unsolved. 

We.  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
are  left  to  decide  what  kind  of  a  cur- 
rency will  best  provide  the  function  of 
money  with  which  to  transact  the  do- 


mestic and  international  business  of  the 
people  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  progressive  nations  on  earth. 

The  question  remaining  to  be  answer- 
ed is,  Csm  there  he  devised  and  put  into 
operation  a  money  system  with  a  dollar 
of  stable  value— the  kind  of  money  aptly 
described  in  the  platform  of  the  National 
Grange  in  which  this  great  farm  organi- 
zation demands,  "A  monetary  system 
providing  an  honest  dollar — one  Just  to 
the  debtor  and  creditor  alike,  with  con- 
stant purchasing  power  preventing  im- 
controlled  inflation  and  the  disastrous 
effects  of  deflation"?  The  problem  is, 
how  can  our  country  best  obtain  this 
kind  of  money;  a  money  S3rstem  that  will 
wo  k  equitably  and  justly  under  all  con- 
ditions? Shall  we  accept  the  bankers' 
plan  and  have  a  managed  currency  based 
work  equitably  and  justly  under  all  con- 
fidence and  controlled  by  the  ability  of 
business  to  borrow  money  and  pay  in- 
terest— or  shall  we  return  to  the  use  of 
an  automatically  controlled  currency 
based  on  the  production  and  use  of 
the  precious  metals  supported  by  the  ele- 
ment— cash— in  the  form  of  money  of 
ultimate  redemption? 

In  considering  the  merits  of  these  al- 
ternate plans  recognition  must  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  in  time  of  financial  stress 
credit  shrinks.  Confidence  is  destroyed 
and  prices  recede  to  the  level  of  a  cash 
basis.  Thus,  we  find  that  in  periods  of 
financial  readjustment  that  ca^h  is  the 
indispensable  foimdation  of  the  price 
level  and  so  we  come  to  the  fact  that  with 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said  on  the 
subject;  the  banks  and  economists  have 
left  us  with  the  money  probloii  un- 
solved. The  most  important  issue  be- 
fore the  world  today  is  money. 

The  thirty-first  installment  of  Senator 
Cockrell's- speech  on  money  follows: 

We  hear  some  criticisms  of  those  who  only 
speak  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
meoage  of  the  President.  Mr.  Cleveland  Is 
not  the  Democratic  Party.  The  Democratic 
Senators  on  this  floor  do  not  make  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  We  are  well  as  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentatives,  as  Democrats, 
are  the  agents,  the  servants,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  saverelgn  people  Just  as  Mr. 
Cleveland  Is.  Mr.  Cleveland  Is  at  the  head 
of  ovir  Democratic  administration,  and  he 
has  his  constitutional  functions.  We  as 
Democratic  Senators  here  have  our  consti- 
tutional functions,  and  they  are  aa  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  aa  the  midnight  darkness 
and  the  noonday  brightness.  They  go  in  sep- 
arate spheres. 

Why  should  criticism  be  had  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  now  because  he  does  not  bow 
at  once  to  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  law?  Did  anybody  ever  make  such 
a  criticism  in  1885?  Mr.  Cleveland  then  de- 
manded— ^no,  not  demanded,  but  recom- 
mended— ^the  repeal  of  the  Bland  law.  He 
sent  his  message  to  us.  He  did  not  call  us 
in  extra  session;  but  if  he  had  it  wotild  not 
have  made  a  partlcule  of  difference.  He  sent 
"biB  message  to  Congress  recommending  the 
repeal  of  the  Bland  law.  Did  we  repeal  It? 
No,  sir;  we  did  not.  We  never  entertained 
the  proposition.  Were  we  read  out  of  the 
Democratic  Party?    Not  a  bit  of  It. 

We  come  to  1886,  when  he  again  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  Bland  law.  and  we 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  It  was  his  duty  to 
recommend  It  as  he  honestly  believed,  and 
it  was  our  duty  as  honestly  entertained  to 
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pay  no  attention  to  It.  There  was  no  reading 
of  us  tajt  of  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1887 
the  clouds  had  been  dissipated,  the  fears  and 
epprehenslons  had  subsided,  everything  was 
going  a'.ong  peacefully  and  quitcly.  the  coun- 
iiy  WAS  on  the  road  to  prosperity,  and  the 
President  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
Bland  Act  In  1887.  but  In  1888.  the  farewell 
message  of  that  session,  he  referred  to  It 
Incidentally,  and  Indorsed  the  recommenda- 
lion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

I  see  no  cause  for  any  criticism.  We  have 
had  struggles  before,  and  we  were  not  Ignored 
or  re.id  out  of  the  Democratic  Party, 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  dated  "Executive 
Mansion.  Washington.  D  C.  September  25. 
1893.  •  addressed  to  Hon  W.  J.  Northen.  and 
bignt'd   •  Orover  Cleveland  ■ 

I  have  not  the  time  to  read  all  of  this 
letter,  but  It  Is  about  a  safe  and  stable  cur- 
rency and  one  dollar  being  as  good  as  another 
dolhir.  all  of  which  we  have  today.  The 
President  says: 

•In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind 
this  law  cannot  be  built  upon  nor  patched 
111  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  situation." 

We  do  not  want  to  build  on  It.  we  do  not 
vaiit  to  patch  it  over,  but  we  want  to  wipe 
It  out  and  pa.ss  a  proper  substitute  for  It. 
That  IS  what  we  want,  and  that  Is  Just  what 
the  President  wants.  We  stand  side  by  side 
Bnd  shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  read,  however. 
In  this  letter: 

•T  am  astonished  by  the  opposition  In  the 
Senate  to  such  prompt  action  as  would  re- 
lieve the  present  tmfortunate  situation." 

S<i  1  am  astonished,  profoundly  astonished. 
that  the  President  should  expect  us.  who 
have  fought  here  for  years  and  years  for  our 
honest  and  sincere  convictions  In  regard  to 
silver,  to  nee  from  the  battlefield  of  silver 
and  fall  upon  a  single  gold  standard.  Not 
quite  vet.  Mr.  President.  What  right  did  the 
President  have  to  expect  us  to  yield  because 
of  the  panicky  apprehensions  of  Wall  Street 
and  a  few  businessmen?  The  President  con- 
tinurs: 

-My  dally  prayer  is  that  the  delay  occa- 
eloned  by  such  opposition  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  plunging  the  country  Into  deeper  de- 
pression than  It  has  yet  known,  and  that 
the  Democratic  Party  may  not  be  justly  held 
responsible  for  such  a  catastrophe." 

Mr.  President,  would  It  be  sacrilegious  in 
me.  would  It  be  improper  In  me.  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President,  when  he  offers  up 
his  prayers  to  accompany  them  with  that 
grand  old  Presbyterian   song: 

••God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea. 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take; 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 

In  blessings  on  your  head. 

Beh'.nd  a  frowning  providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 
Tlie  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  Is  sure  to  err. 

And  scan  His  work  In  vain; 
God  Is  His  own  interpreter. 

And  He  will  make  it  plain." 

The  President  has  had  fears  that  these 
lowering  clouds  were  about  to  swamp  this 
country  ever  since  1885.  There  Is  only  one 
man  In  public  life  who  has  more  unfulfilled 
predictions  on  record  than  the  President,  and 
that  Is  John  Sherman.     [Laughter  ] 

This  is  no  disrespect  to  him.  He  is  an 
honest  and  a  brave  man.  and  he  has  the 
courage  to  tell  us  what  he  thinks.  But.  oh. 
haw  often  he  has  been  mistaken!  [Laughter.] 
There  Is  no  danger  to  the  Democratic  party. 
When  Mr.  Cleveland  and  every  Senator  here. 


end  every  Member  of  the  other  Hou-c.  and  all 
the  members  of  that  grand  old  party  who 
compose  it  today  shall  have  passed  to  that 
b(jurn  whence  no  traveler  returns,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  only  be  in  its  youthful  vigor 
and   manhood. 

It  Is  the  only  political  organization  which 
haa  survived  the  wreck  and  ravages  of  time 
for  over  a  century.     It  was  not  organized  to 
die  and  fade  away  from  this  earth.     Its  prin- 
ciples    cry.stalllzed    and    proclaimed    by    the 
Immortal    Jefferson,    became    vitalized    with 
Immortality,  and  they   will  stand   as  beacon 
lights  and  as  monumental  landmarks;    they 
will  be  pillars  of  cloud  by  day  and  pillars  of 
fire  by  night  to  i;ulde  the  Dem(X^ratlc  hosts  to 
victory  when  all  of  us  shall  have  parsed  away. 
No    no.  Mr.  President,  our  differences  will 
not  destroy   the   Democratic   Party.     It   will 
survive  us  and  all  our  struggles,  and  continue 
to  bless  the  country  as  U  has;   and  the  en- 
forcement of   It.i  principles   will   bring   It   to 
true  democratic  blmetalll.sm. 

I  Note  —Since  the  foregoing  speech  was  de- 
livered the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.-ury.  in 
response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  has 
reported  to  the  Senate  that  he  has  not 
redeemed  silver  certificates  issued  on  the  de- 
posit of  silver  dollars  In  gold  or  gold  obilpa- 
ttons.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  make  this 
statement.  wh:ch  sustains  what  I  stated  to  be 
the  law  and  removes  from  the  Secretary  any 
ground  of  criticism  | 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.    Speakpr.   today   thl.s   installment 
brings  us  to  the  close  of  Senator  Cock- 
rell's  speech  on  money;  50  years  after 
this  speech  was  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the   Senate   of   the  United   States,  our 
monetary    problem    remains    unsolved. 
Today— as  then— the  question  is.  Can  the 
money  function  that  serves  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  best  be  supplied 
by  a  currency  system  that  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  pay  interest  to  the  banks,  for 
the    creation    and    circulation    of    all 
money,  with  the  exception  of  the  sub- 
.sidiary  coinage  or  can  this  Government 
devise  and  put  into  operation  a  money 
system    that    will    create    and    provide 
money  that  can  be  issued  and  remain  in 
circulation  without  an  interest  charge  a.s 
a  cost  for  Its  creation  and  circulation? 
To  illustrate,  let  us  differentiate  be- 
tween the  cost  in  interest  of  a  national- 
bank-note    dollar,    created    and    loaned 
into  circulation  by  a  national  bank  and 
reloaned  back  into  circulation  as  fast  as 
the  supporting  loan  is  repaid  and  a  gold 
or  silver  dollar  made  of  their  respective 
metals,  dug  from  the  mines  of  our  west- 
ern hills,  and  minted  by  the  Treasury 
and  returned  to  the  miner  who  pays  the 
seignorage  and  spends  this  new  money 
Into  circulation.    The  contrast  between 
the  two  kinds  of  money  is  emphasized 
in  a  letter  recently  received  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  reprinted  here: 

Bo\RO  or  Governors, 

Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washtngton,  February  6.  1942. 
Hon.  C    I    WHtTK. 

House  of  Reprexentativex. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Sir:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  telephone  re- 
quest today  The  present  value  of  |1  com- 
pounded at  3  percent  annually  from  1879  to 
date  would  amount  to  $6  44.  Compounded 
at  6  percent  It  would  amount  to  $39.29. 
Yours  very  truly, 

WooDLiET  Thomas. 
Assistant  Director.  Division  of 

Research  and  Statistics. 


Think  of  it.  This  worn  old  1879  silver 
dollar  by  circulating  as  money  from  hand 
to  hand  in  the  transaction  of  business 
has  saved  the  American  people  in  Inter- 
est alone  almost  twice  is  weight  In  gold — 
$39.29. 

Must  American  business  continue  to 
struggle  with  the  handicap  of  a  banker's 
system  of  money,  or  can  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernment system  of  interest-free  money? 


The  Labor  and  Food  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  two  editorials  by 
Manchester  Boddy,  one  of  the  leading 
editors  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  cover 
two  of  the  most  important  problems  fac- 
ing the  people  of  this  country  today, 
namely,  the  labor  and  food  situation. 
These  editorials  are  written  in  a  very 
comprehen.sive  way  and  offer  practical 
methods  of  solution. 

(Wednesday,  May  26.   1943) 
virws  or  the  news 

(By  Manchester  Boddy) 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  denied  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  demands  for  a  $2  dally  wage 
Increase,  but  has  Indicated  that  It  might  ap- 
prove portal  to  portal  pay  and  a  six-day  work- 
week. 

At  the  same  time,  an  estimated  49.000 
workers  in  Akron's  three  major  rubber  com- 
panies are  continuing  an  unauthorized  strike 
in  protest  of  a  War  Labor  Board  wage  decision 
granting  them  a  3  cents  per  hour  Increase. 

There  la  a  food  crisis  in  the  effing. 

Dr.  Edward  Benes.  chief  of  the  Czechoslo- 
v.iklan  government  in  exile,  says  the  war 
against  Hitler  Is  in  Its  final  stages,  and  pre- 
dicts peace  In  Europe  this  year. 

And  that  s  the  Important  news  to  date. 

Coupled  with  the  growing  scarcity  of  food 
In  the  large  Industrial  centers  in  the  East 
Is  a  widespread  breakdown  of  price  control. 
In  spite  of  everything  the  Ofllce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  been  able  to  do.  celling  vio- 
lations are  being  reported  from  widely  scat- 
tered areas,  and  have  become  numerous 
enough  to  Indicate  an  abrupt  rise  In  the 
oftlclal  cost  of  living  that  is  not  recorded  In 
official  Office  of  Price  Administration  reports. 

One  of  two  things  must  happen:  Either 
the  cost  of  living  must  be  rolled  back  or 
wages  must  be  Increased.  General  wage  In- 
creases at  this  time  or  a  continued  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  would  result  almost  immedi- 
ately In  the  real  thing — explosive  Inflation. 
What  would  happen  from  then  on  out  Is  any- 
IxKly's  guess. 

Economists  have  been  saying  that  the 
harmful  eJTects  of  Inflation  can  be  curbed  by 
stepping  up  production  cf  wanted  things. 
In  other  words,  inflated  dollars  will  lose  their 
power  of  destruction  if  there  Is  a  proportion- 
ate Inflation  of  things  dollars  can  buy 

That  Is  why  the  threatened  food  shortage 
may  become  the  gravest  problem  facing 
government. 

This  Is  only  one  possible  solution:  The 
government  will  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
food  exactly  as  It  Is  contracting  for  the  pur- 
chase   of   war   material     In   other   words,   the 
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government  will  ent«r  Into  firm  contracta 
with  food  produccra  on  a  "cost  plus"  basis;  it 
will  aupply  the  producers  with  capital  and 
It  will  give  them  the  highest  possible  priori- 
ties on  machinery,  transportation,  fertilizers, 
and  labor 

Under  this  plan  the  government  will  be- 
come the  excltulve  buyer  of  food.  Just  as  It  is 
now  the  exclusive  buyer  ol  war  material.  It 
wUl  aell  that  food  to  the  consumer  at  a  fixed 
price  consistent  with  a  Hxed  standard  of 
wages.  The  difference  between  the  cost  and 
the  aelUng  price  will  be  a  net  loss  to  the 
government,  which  must  Ije  met  in  precise- 
ly the  same  manner  as  the  government  new 
meets  the  cost  of  war  production. 

This  is  not  a  pleaalng  picture — and  ao  far, 
at  least,  government  officials  have  refused 
even  to  look  at  it 

But  water  running  down  hill  must 
eventually  reach  bottom.  The  government  is 
well  Into  a  program  of  controlling  prices, 
wages,  and  distribution.  It  can't  stop  half- 
way; It  must  either  abandon  the  program  it 
haa  already  establiahed  or  It  must  go  through 
to  the  bitter  end. 

If  the  stress  and  strain  of  political  con- 
siderations delay  prompt  action,  we  may  ex- 
pect explosive  Inflation  coupled  with  a  severe 
shortage  of  food  before  the  end  of  1943. 


(Thursday.  May  27,  1943) 

virws  or  thx  news 
(By  Manchester  Boddy) 
The  continued  strike  of  aome  67.000  war 
workers — a  atrtke  that  virtually  has  para- 
lyaed  the  Akron.  Ohio,  rubber  Industry  and 
halted  the  manufacture  of  Army  Jeeps — Is 
the  moat  aerlous  blow  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  ahould  be  noted,  however,  that  practi- 
cally evwTT  news  dispatch  with  respect  to  the 
BtrUce  has  recounted  efforts  by  ofOclala  of 
the  labor  unions  Involved  to  persuade  the 
workers  to  resume  production. 

While  the  effect  of  these  rapidly  spreading 
strlkea  Is  to  drastically  curtail  war  produc- 
tion, the  cause  Is  not  so  easily  descrltjed. 
Paradoxically,  labor  strikes  In  this  Instance 
cannot  be  put  under  the  general  category  of 
"labor  trouble."  They  represent.  In  fact,  a 
protest  against  the  uncontrolled  rising  cost 
of  living  and  Increased  taxation  which  are 
taking  place  concurrently  with  a  strong 
efTort  to  keep  wages  on  a  fixed  basis. 

Inasmuch  as  maas  production  involves 
mass  labor.  It  has  been  relatively  easy  for 
the  OoTemment  to  establish  uniform  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  wages.  Since  labor, 
like  major  indtastry.  has  been  thoroughly 
regimented  it  la  eqtially  easy  to  enforce  the 
regulations  made. 

Since,  however,  food  producers  and  dis- 
tributors are  not  similarly  regulated.  It  has 
not  been  easy  for  the  Government  to  fix 
the  price  of  food,  clothing,  and  services  that 
constitute  the  essential  elements  In  the  cost 
of  living. 

Reports  from  Washington  Indicate  that 
with  the  exception  of  John  L.  Lewis,  all  of 
the  responsible  heads  of  labor  unions  are 
working  with  Government  ofllclals  In  an  at- 
tempt to  hold  wages  at  their  present  levels 
long  enough  to  permit  the  application  of  new 
methods  calculated  to  roll  back  the  cost  of 
living  It  has  been  Impossible,  apparently, 
to  hold  the  labor  front  in  line. 

Equally  difficult  too  has  been  the  Job  of 
compelling  the  producers  of  food — processors 
and  retailers — to  cooperate  In  fixing  a  price 
to  the  constmier  compatible  with  the  line  of 
wages  now  In  effect. 

The  situation  will  probably  get  much  worse 
before  It  gets  better. 

Everyone  who  baa  thought  Intelligently 
about  the  sltuatlcm  at  all  knows  the  current 
crisis  oo\ild  have  loeen  avoided  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  "gone  aU  the  way"  at  the  very 


beginning  of  the  war  program  and  put  the 
entire  civilian  economy  under  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Government. 

But  everyone  ahould  know  as  well  that 
such  a  step  was  impossible  and  cotild  only 
be  taken  after  the  cotmtry  had  experienced 
near  chaos.  There  Is  nothing  new  about 
that.  There  la  no  instance  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation 
on  earth  where  solutions  are  perfected  in  ad- 
vance of  problems. 

First  must  come  experience — and  then  the 
application  of  common  sense  procedure. 

As  bad  as  the  picture  looks  at  the  moment, 
there  Is  reason  to  be  optimistic;  the  remedy 
cannot  be  far  away. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 
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Thursday,  June  3,  1943 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
getting  dull  here,  no  visiting  rulers  for 
a  week. 

There  is  now  only  one  West  Pointer  to 
every  50  Army  officers. 

Butter  will  soon  take  its  place  along- 
side the  potato  in  the  Archives. 

It  is  95'  outside  today  and  110"  in  the 
air-cooled  House  Chamber  during  the 
labor  debate. 

A  beggar  asked  a  Member  for  a  quarter 
for  food.  When  bought  a  sandwich  in- 
stead, he  said.  "What  kind  is  it?" 

The  four  things  we  will  want  freedom 
from  after  the  war:  "DET,"  O.  P.  A., 
C.  I.  O..  and  1. 1. 1. 

The  country  doctor  who  attended  the 
quints  is  dead  at  60.  No  other  doctor 
with  that  record  ever  lived  that  long. 

Rationing  100  percent  was  seen  from 
the  Empire  State  Building  at  3  p.  m.. 
Decoration  Day,  when  only  yellow  taxis 
were  in  sight  the  length  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

We  have  the  semblance  of  a  still  de- 
mocracy, bat  our  Government  agents 
spend  $100,000,000  a  year  traveling.  No 
wonder  the  L  C.  C.  warns  us  to  stay  at 
home. 

New  York  City's  owned  transportation 
system  is  valued  at  $700,000,000  and  con- 
sists of  subway,  ferry,  elevated,  and  sur- 
face cars.    Any  ride  is  only  a  nickel. 

The  idea  of  a  superboard,  additional 
and  without  elimination,  to  correct  an 
ineffective  operation  is  multiple  in  prece- 
dent diu-ing  the  last  10  years.  Here  is 
hoping.  Byrnes  Is  good,  but  Bym  would 
have  been  better. 

"Oh,  what's  the  use"  is  the  deep  under- 
current in  the  House  on  the  antistrike 
bill.  They  all  know  that  regardless  of 
our  action  the  Senate  will  delay  it  weeks, 
and.  in  the  end,  if  passed,  the  President 
will  give  it  a  glorified  veto. 

Bernard  W.  Rogers,  of  Pairview.  Kans.. 
as  first  captain  at  West  Point  graduation 
follows  such  illustrious  predecessors  as 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Gen.  John  J.  Per- 
shing, Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  and 
Gen.  Jonathan  Wainwright. 


Strikes  in  War  ladestriet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowA 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
floor  now  during  consideration  of  this 
bill  to  express  in  a  most  humble  way  my 
deep  feeling  of  respect  for  our  American 
fighting  men  all  over  the  world,  who  this 
Congress  has  sent  to  service  and  to  bat- 
tle, to  fight,  and  die,  while  others  of  our 
citizens  are  on  strike  only  to  satisfy  the 
un-American  whims  of  would-be  labo.r 
dictators  who  every  loyal  American  must 
surely  despise. 

It  was  the  brave  men  from  my  own 
Seventh  District  of  Iowa  who  first 
stepped  off  the  gangplank  onto  foreign 
soil,  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was 
many  of  these  same  brave  fighting 
Americans  who  fotight  and  died  in  the 
greater  numbers  at  the  Battle  of  Cas- 
serene  Pass  in  north  Africa  than  from 
any  other  district  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  To  them  I  pay  the  high- 
est tribute,  and  from  this  safe  distance, 
we,  of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
should  in  this  hour  most  humbly  and 
reverently  bow. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  that,  we 
should  resolve  here  and  now  to  go  on 
record,  taking  all  necessary  means  at  our 
command  as  the  guardians  of  the  portals 
of  our  free  land,  and  as  representatives 
of  our  fighting  men  stop  these  destruc- 
tive strikes  now  and  bring  the  perpetra- 
tors to  the  bar  of  Justice. 

If  anyone  is  in  doubt  as  to  how  our 
American  fighting  men  feel  about  these 
strikes.  I  need  only  read  to  you  this  let- 
ter from  one  of  them.  He  expresses  his 
feelings  in  a  few  plain,  imderstandable 
words.  I  am  sure  he  voices  the  true  feel- 
ing of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  service  men  and  women.  I 
read: 

WX  ACaXX  WITH  TKXSK  oimiizsrTB 

Boy  Pont  gives  his  opinion  of  strikes  in  a 
letter  from  north  Africa : 

Uat   1»43. 

OxAi  Dao  AMD  Sis:  I  am  O.  K.,  but  a  little 
down  In  the  dtuaps.  The  news  from  back 
there  don't  help  any.  Wish  I  could  be  around 
the  coal  strilcNS  for  a  couple  ol  days.  There 
would  be  a  few  leas  strikers  or  I  would  be 
dead.  The  boys  dont  Ilk*  to  bear  things  like 
that  over  here  when  they  are  fadiig  death 
aU  the  time  at  960  a  month  and  stew  and 
hash,  if  they  can  get  it.  Sorry  about  the 
above,  but  that  is  how  I  feel  and  that  is  the 
way  all  of  us  feel.  Hope  you  are  all  O.  K. 
back  there.  If  we  keep  going  like  we  have 
been  up  here,  it  wont  be  long.  You  should 
see  the  planee  that  go  over  us  m  a  day's  time. 
It  looks  like  geese  going  back  south  In  the 
fall.  I  meant  to  write  you  about  Harold 
Fay  and  the  rest  of  the  boys,  but  want  you 
to  get  the  news  at  home  first.  Do  you  re- 
member Turk?  He  Is  gone,  too;  I  dont  know 
if  he  is  dead  or  captured.  The  boys  should 
feel  good  about  striking  back  there  when 
they  are  dying  for  them  over  here.  Wish  I 
could  write  a  more  cheerful  letter,  but  that 
is  the  way  I  feel.  Sorry. 
Love. 

Rot. 
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OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 
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Thursday.  June  3.  1943 

Mr.    MURRAY     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Bpt'aker.  we  now  have  under  considera- 
tion a  bill  In  repard  to  labor.     In  my 
opinion  this  legislation  would  not  be  up 
for  attention  today  if  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress had  not  followed  a  program  of  be- 
ing a  party  to  helping  the  administration 
Jeopardize  the  "hold  the  line'  Inflation 
order  when  the  act  was  passed  recently 
to    give    Federal    employees    receiving 
$5  000  to  $10,000  salaries  an  Increase  in 
salary   of   $626   per   year.     I   called   the 
attention  of  this  body  to  this  .situation 
before    the    Federal    pay    increase    was 
pa.ssed.    The  result  was  that  in  order  to 
give  $200  to  the  people  in  the  low-income 
brackets,  you  passed  a  bill  that  provided 
over  $600  per  year  increase  in  salary  to 
the  people  on  the  Ft>deral  pay  roll  that 
come  in  the  higher  income  brackets. 

In  fact,  you  have  given  the  $10  000 
bureaucrats  a  $600  annual  increa.se  m 
salary,  or  more  than  the  Members  of 
Congress  themselves  receive. 

When  this  bill  was  up  for  considera- 
tion a  few  weeks  ago  we  did  not  hear  any- 
thing about  inflation.  We  did  not  hear  a 
word  about  holding  the  line  from  any 
administration  spokesmen.  Why?  This 
bill  wa.-  signed  by  tlie  President. 

I  also  called  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  efTect  that  this  Federal  pay  in- 
crea-se  to  employees  in  the  higher  income 
bracket3  would  have  on  the  hold-the- 
line  attitude  of  other  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, once  more  I  a.^k.  how  are  tlie 
members  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  the 
ones  that  are  on  the  Federal  p.iy  roil  at 
$10,000  a  year  in  a  position  to  accept  a 
$626  increase  in  .<;alary  for  themselves 
and  make  no  ublic  prote.st  against  it 
and  no  public  utterances  as  to  i*s  efTect 
en  "hold  the  line"  or  on  inflation? 

I  read  in  the  press  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  coal  miners  were  now  working  for 
the  Government.  The  immediate  thought 
that  came  to  me  was.  well  now,  since 
they  are  now  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  they 
will  be  able  to  receive  an  increase  of 
salary  and  their  worries  will  be  over. 

It  is  apparent  that  Congre.ss,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, thought  it  had  to  give  the  Federal 
employees  in  the  higher  income  brackets 
a  $600  increase  in  salary  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  in  order  to  give  the 
employees  in  the  lower  income  an  in- 
crease in  salary  of  $200  to  meet  the  same 
Increased  cost  of  living. 

Administration  leaders  were  appar- 
ently willing  to  provide  for  and  humbly 
submit  to.  the  Little  Steel  formula  that 
provides  a  $1.50-per-day  increase  in 
wages  to  men  in  some  areas  and  on  some 
Jobs,  and  a  15-cents-per-day  increase  in 
wages  to  men  in  other  areas  and  on  other 
Jobs. 

There  are  three  facts  that  are  more 
apparent  every  day.    First,  we  should 


realize  we  cannot  legislate  for  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  We  should 
not  be  compelled  to  give  one  group  $600 
in  order  to  give  the  deserving  group  $200. 

Second.  We  cannot  legislate  to  give 
the  high-salaried  bureaucrats  additional 
salaries,  and  expect  our  civilian  groups 
who  have  had  their  salaries  frozen  as 
low  as  30  cents  per  hour,  through  Mr. 
McNutt,  to  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
slogan  of  "equality  of  sacrifice." 

Third.  The  only  time  we  hear  about 
"inflation"  and  "hold  the  line"  from  the 
administration  spokesmen  is  when  the 
people  receiving  low  incomes  are  in- 
volved or  when  the  farmers  of  America 
are  in  the  picture. 


Prohibition  of  Sale  of  Alcoholic 
Liquors 


exti:nsion  of  remarks 
HON.  WINDER  R.  HARRIS 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Tnursday.  June  3.  1943 
Mr.  HARRIS  of  Virginia.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  herewith  append  a  petition  signed  by 
cit'zens  of  PorLfmouth.  Va..  in  support  of 
the  Bryson  bill.  H.  R.  2082.  The  peti- 
tion is  captioned  "Petition  for  H.  R.  2082 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  It 
follows: 

To  rt'ducc  abpenteeli«m.  conserve  man- 
power, and  speed  production  of  materials 
necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  war,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transpor- 
tation of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  United 
States  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  un- 
til the  termination  of  demobilization,  we. 
the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  p'xss  H  R  2082,  introduced  by  Hon. 
JO.SEPM  R   Bryson.  of  South  Carolina 

Mis  Virginia  C  McCoy,  L  C  Brlnson. 
Mis  Rosa  I.ee  Noe.  W  R  Binklay. 
Kathleen  Plirlps,  Edna  Rowe.  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Lawrence.  Mrs  Charles  Car- 
son, Mrs  J.  H  Gaskins,  Mrs  O. 
W  S'mpson,  G  W  Simpson.  Mrs, 
W  E  Lewis,  Mrs  E  F.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Arnold  Shepherd,  Mrs  \V  I. 
Harrell.  Mis  J.  C  Cowan,  Mrs. 
O  C  De  Graw.  Mrs  H  Lasslter, 
Mr.'^.  W.  A.  Staclous. 


C.  p.  T.  Flying  Course 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday   June  3.  1943 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  and  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  neglect 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  of  more 
than  9.000  boys  In  the  C.  P.  T.  flying 
course  conducted  by  the  C.  A.  A. 


By  the  time  this  year  is  ended  we  will 
have  appropriated  more  than  $120,000.- 
000  000  to  the  various  departments  of 
our  Government.  This  is  more  money 
than  all  the  nations  of  the  world  fighting 
in  this  war  spent  In  3  years. 

Yet.  with  this  large  amount  of  money 
appropriated  we  have  more  than  9.000 
of  our  boys  who  are  forced  to  serve  our 
country  without  pay.  They  undergo 
just  as  strenuous  a  training  program  as 
any  in  our  armed  forces  and  yet  they 
get  nothing  for  it.  In  fact,  when  they 
finish  this  strenuous  program  they  are 
told  that  there  is  no  need  for  them. 

The  neglect  of  more  than  9.000  of  our 
boys  in  the  C.  P.  T.  is  nothing  short  of 
ab.solute  criminal  negligence.  Several 
billions  of  dollars  for  every  purpose,  but 
somehow  In  our  Government  structure 
there  does  not  .seem  to  be  anyt>ody  in  the 
C.  A.  A.  or  in  our  mihtary  set-up  who 
gives  a  damn  about  the  wt^lfare  of  these 
more  than  9.000  boys  in  the  C.  P.  T. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
this  Congress  to  remedy  that  situation. 
Many  complaints  have  been  sent  to  the 
C.  A.  A.  and  to  our  military  authorities 
regarding  this  condition.    Despite  the.se 
complaints    and    the.se    bills    absolutely 
nothing  has  been  done,  and  it  appears 
right  now  that  absolutely  nothing  will  be 
done.     But  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  to  the  criminal 
nes^lisence  regarding  these  9.000  beys.  I 
am  entering  in  the  Record  a  summary 
of   the  complaints  by  a   man   who   has 
spent  practically  all  of  his  time  and  all 
cf  his  money  in  trying  to  wake  up  the 
"brass  hats"  around  here  to  take  some 
humane  action.     I  enter  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  the  protests  by  Bradley  R. 
Taylor,  of  Rhinelander.  Wis.    He  has  a 
son  in  the  C.  P.  T.  and  he  knows  what 
actual  conditions  are: 

Polar  Be'R  As.«4ociatton 
Rhinelander.   Wis  ,  March   6.    1943 
DE\n  Congressman:   I  am  enclosing  you  a 
copv  of  a   letter  that  I  have  written  to  the 
chairman   of    the    Committee    on    Commerce 
of  the  Senate. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  the  war  eflort.  you 
win  read  this  letter  and  also  as>k  to  see  the 
series  of  letters  Uiat  I  have  attached  to 
the  original.  In  the  hands  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  from  wives,  parents,  and 
the  men  themselves  who  are  students  In 
the  Commercial  Pilot  Training  flying  course 
conducted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  group  of  men,  some  9,110  In  number, 
have  been  trained  at  Government  expense 
lor  the  p.^st  6  months  and  without  pay  It 
now  appears  that  no  use  is  going  to  be  made 
of  their  expensive  training. 

Men  in  this  course  thought  that  they  were 
going  to  be  called  to  active  service  or  to  a 
paid  Job  at  the  end  of  16  weeks  or  not  more 
than  6  months.  They  and  their  families 
budgeted  their  funds  for  this  period.  New 
the  courses  are  being  extended  to  8  and  9 
months  and  the  men  and  their  families  are 
destitute  and  desperate,  as  they  have  had 
no  funds  coming  In  during  their  training 
period 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  training  that 
these  men  have  had— we  cannot,  as  a  Just 
Nation,  compel  these  men  to  serve  longer 
without  pay  or  guarantee  as  to  their  future 
use  In  the  war  effort. 

I  asit  you  to  support  any  bill  that  will  take 
these  9,110  men  out  of  the  pitiful  state  that 
they  find  themselves  In  and  give  them  dig- 
nified positions  In  the  war  effort. 
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Thanking  you  for  looking  Into  this  mat- 
ter—for the  men  are  from  every  State  In 
the  Union — I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bradlct  R.  Tatxor, 
Past  President,  Polar  Bear  Association. 


Polar  Biai  Association. 
Rhinelander,  Wis..  March  4.  1943. 
To   the  Chairman, 

Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dea»  Sib:  I  call  your  attention  to  the  piti- 
ful and  unhappy  plight  of  some  SHOmen  In 
training  under  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training 
program,  now  called  War  Training  Program. 
and  designated  as  "phase  two"  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  under  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority. 

These   men    are  enlisted    men   In  the   Air 
Corps    Reserve,    but    called    to    serve    their 
country    under    a    so-called    Inactive    status 
Their  plight  Is  unbearable  at  this  time,  as 
they  are  neither  In  the  Army    nor  are   they 
Civilians      For  the  past  8  months  they  have 
served  without  proper  medical  or  dental  at- 
tention— without    proper    food,    lodging    or 
clothing      They  have   served  from   6  in  tne 
xnornmg  until  10  at  night.    All  these  things 
without   any    recognition  from  any   Govern- 
ment   agency    connected    with    the     armed 
lorces     They  have  even  been  denied  the  small 
Tight  Of  franking   mall   to   their   wives   and 
parents,  a  right  that  even  the  lowest  grade 
of  private  in  the  Army  has.    These  mec  have 
served  with  and  fly  the  same  ships  and  take 
the  same  courses  Ui  the  same  training  centers 
with    Navy    men-these    Navy    men    «re    on 
active  "tatus   with   full  pay.  proper   medical 
attention,  food,  lodging  and  good  clothes,  and 
under    proper    Navy    control.      This    unjust 
situation   has   shattered    the    morale   of   the 
Army  Air  Corps  Reservists      It  has  shattered 
the   morale   of   the    wives   and   Pa^ents   who 
have  had  to  support  their  men  while  the  full 
time  of  the  men  is  taken  up  by  training    n 
s    Government    service       Married    men    with 
families,  men   who  are  past  27  years  of  age 
and  too  old  for  combat  duty,  have  budgeted 
their  money  for  a  short  period  of  6  months 
at  which  time  the  program  was  supposed  to 
have  been  completed  and  the  men  sent  to  the 
Army  or  to  paid  Jobs,  and  «"''  S"^^/^^™" 
selves   desperate   for   money   with    which    to 
support  their  families,  as  the  courses  in  the 
eroeram  have  run  into  8  and  9  months^ 

-niese  patriotic  men  and  their  families  are 
desperate  unless  you  give  them  "llef-they 
will  have  to  stop  training  and  ask  for  dis- 
charge from  their  enlistment  In  order  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  those  dependent  on 
them  This  coetly  training  program  will  be 
wasted  for  ma^y  of  these  9,110  men  are,  or 
could  be,  draft  exempt  if  they  leave  this  serv- 
ice These  men  want  to  serve  their  Country 
m  its  hour  of  need,  and  they  want  to  serve 
t  With   honor,  but  after  7  or  8  months  of 

training  without  pay  or  P'oP^'I^'^f "  \ll  j>^  a 
no  longer  afford  to  serve.  This  will  be  a 
great  waste  of  public  money  to  ha^e  these 
well  trained  men  leave  the  service  at  this 
time  and  no  use  made  of  their  training 

Most  of  these  men  have   had  from  150  to 
200    hours    (many   of   the   men   had   a    great 
number  of  living  hours  paid  for  at  their  own 
expense  before   they  entered   this  program) 
at  not    less  than   »15  per  hour   cost  to  the 
Government.     This,  plus  the  meager  subsis- 
tence that  has  been  given  to  them    will  run 
into  twenty   to   thirty  millions  of  dollars  of 
S?ernment    money    that    will    have    been 
wasted  in  training  these  men.    As  these  mei^ 
have   had    a    large    part   of    this    training    at 
Government  expense.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  taxpayers  can  afford  to  waste  not  only  the 
funds  expended  but  the  experience  that  these 
men  have  had  in  flying.    Nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ten  U  a  lot  of  trained  men.  and 
the  Government  should  find  some  dignified 
use  m  thU  hour  of  national  need,  for  these 
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men.    These  men  come  from  every  State  In 

the  Union.  ,       . 

The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Administration  has 
advised  me  that  the  Army  does  not  contem- 
plate  calling  these  men  Into  active  service  « 
the  country,  but  feels  that  some   of  these 
trained  men  will  go  to  private  fields  as  In- 
structors.    Many  of  these  men.  at  the  time 
they  enlisted,  anticipated  that  when  trained 
they  would  be  caUed  Into  active  service  with 
the  armed  forces  in  one  of  its  various  flying 
needs.    This  plan  seems  to  have  been  changed 
at  present— to  the  confusion  of  the  men  In 
training.     It    seems    that    each     time     the 
trainees   near   the   end   of   their   course,   the 
program  Is  changed  with  additional  courses 
being  added.     Each  week  the  men  are  held 
with  no  promise  of  their  future  use.  or  pros- 
pect  of   pay   or   proper  care.     It   lowers   the 
morale  of  the  men,  their  wives  and  pareiits. 
as  well   as   that  of   the   civilian  population 
who  are  Involved  In  this  matter. 

These  men  are  further  penalized  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  eligible  for  any 
rehabilitation  programs,  either  under  the 
Federal  laws  or  those  laws  being  passed  by 
the  various  States  at  the  present  time.  Most 
of  these  laws  are  based  on  the  number  of 
months  In  active  service.  The  men  who  are 
In  this  training  program  for  the  past  8 
months  have  already  been  penalized  8  months 
of  service,  yet  they  have  had  their  full  time 
taken  up  Just  as  much  as  any  man  on  active 
service.  It  Is  unjust  to  these  patriotic  men 
to  keep  them  on  a  full-time  training  program, 
but  on  an  Inactive  status. 

To  further  the  war  effort  and  to  utilize  all 
of  our  manpower.  I  suggest  and  pray  that 
you   will   see  that  these   men   are  called   to 
active  status  and  given  the  full  rights  that 
any  other  enlisted  man  or  officer  is  entitled 
to      If   this   is  not   possible.   I   suggest   that 
they  be  given  honorable  discharges  so  that 
they  can   seek  some  place  in   the  war  effort 
where  they  wUl  be  of  some  dignified  use  to 
their  country,  or  so  that  those  who  are  not 
eligible  for  the  draft  may  seek  employment  In 
some  productive  Industry   in  the  war  effort. 
The  plight  of  these  9.110  men  Is  deplorable 
at  the  present  time— and  a  Just  government 
should  listen  to  their  plea. 

Knowing  of  my  Interest  in  these  men  and 
their  unhappy  situation,  and  the  unhappy 
predicament  of  the  wives  and  parents  under 
the  uncertamty  of  this  program,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  telling  of  their  unhappy 
lot  Copies  of  some  of  these  letters  are 
attached  to  this  plea.  You  cannot  read 
these  letters  without  realizing  that  their 
cause  has  Justice— you  cannot  read  these 
letters  without  showing  pity  and  sympathy 
for  these  9,110  men  who  have  and  are  try- 
ing to  do  their  bit  for  their  country;  so 
far    without  proper  recognition. 

I  pray  that  you  will  right  this  condition 
before  it  is  too  late  to  save  what  little  morale 
is  left  in  these  men  and  their  families,  and 
to  remedy  the  destitute  condition  of  those 
men  who  are  without  funds  to  continue  this 
training. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Polar  Bear  Association, 
Bradi-ey  R.  Taylor, 

Past  President. 


copUots.  liaison  pilots,  ferrying  pUota.  and 
Instructors,  these  boys  are  given  no  pay  what- 
soever for  their  services  and  receive  only  boara 
and  lodging  during  their  training  perlod. 

I  have  talked  with  quite  a  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  these  cotirses.  and  they  all 
insist  that  the  conditions  tmder  which  they 
must  operate  are  very  unsatisfactory.  They 
all  are  definitely  of  the  optolon  that  they  can 
be  of  some  service  to  the  country,  but  that 
so  far  they  have  not  been  given  a  fair  oppor- 

I  lilleve  that  the  matter  of  the  Civilian 
PUots  Training  shotild  be  corrected.  I  am 
sure  that  these  boys  are  all  sincere  and  are  in 
no  way  to  be  classed  as  draft  dodgers  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature.  As  an  example,  I  cite 
the  case  of  my  own  brother: 

He  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Air  Corps  over 
2  years  ago.  was  In  training  with  the  Marine 
Air  Corps  at  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and  Pensa- 
cola  Pla.  While  In  training  at  Pensacola 
and' Just  shortly  before  receiving  a  ccmmli- 
slon  as  a  second  lieutenant  and  while  going 
through  stvmt  flying,  he  developed  an  Infec- 
tion in  his  eardrtim  and  after  a  period  of 
hospitalization  at  Pensacola.  was  given  a 
medical  discharge  for  that  reason.  Upon  his 
return  home,  he  attempted  to  enlist  In  tne 
Navy  Air  Corps  and  subsequently  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  but  was  rejected  In  each  case  be- 
cause of  the  eardrum  infection.  He  was, 
thereafter.  Induced  to  enroll  In  the  Civilian 
Pilots  Tralnmg  program.    He  Is  still  In  that 

^^I^Ueve  that  his  situation  Is  duplicated 
many  times  by  other  students  In  the  Civilian 
Pilots  Training  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  situation  with  respect  to  these  boys 
shotild  be  cleared  up  so  that  they  could  be 
encouraged,  rather  than  be  dlscoureged  as 
the  program  certainly  tends  to  be  doing  at 
this  time  from  all  Information  available  to 
the  writer. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  assist  In  the  matter 
of  these  boys  In  the  ClvUlan  PUots  Training 
program,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  appreciated  by 
every  single  boy  enrolled  In  that  program. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Geraed  H.  Van  Hoor. 


Lm-LE  CHtTT,  Wis . 

February  16. 1943. 
Hon    Alvin  O'KONSKI. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  OKonski:  I  am  writing 
vou  on  behalf  of  my  brother,  Francis  M.  Van 
Hoof  who  is  in  training  under  the  Army 
Civilian  Aeronautics  Authority  war-tralrilng 
program,  commonly  known  as  the  CivUlan 
Pilots  Training,  and  other  boys  similarly  sit- 
uated. Although  this  program  was  net  up  by 
the  war  Department  for  Individuals  who  are 
unable  to  meet  the  qualifications  of  t be  Army 
for  combat  pilots,  but  who  would  qualify  for 


Thomas  J.  Lyons 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  June  3.  1943 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  heard  many  speeches  advocating 
the  passage  of  legislation  which,  in  my 
opinion,  if  passed,  would  impinge  upon 
the  rights  of  labor  and  would  be  a  re- 
flection upon  the  millions  of  loyal,  con- 
scientious and  patriotic  workingmen  and 
women  of  this  country. 

Because  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  activities  of  certain 
labor  leaders,  and  because  this  emphasis 
might  be  miscon.strued  as  applying  to 
labor  in  general.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  giving  answer  to  these  statements, 
statements  which  I  consider  grossly  un- 
fair by  directing  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  to  the  splendid  record  of 
Thomas  J.  Lyons,  a  great  leader  of  labor 
in  my  State. 

These  are  a  few  words  about  a  man 
who  gave  his  life  to  hasten  the  d'^y  of 
victory,  as  surely  as  though  he  had  diCd 
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In  active  military  service.  He  was  a  de- 
vout man,  both  in  his  allegiance  to  his 
flag  and  his  unfaltering  faith  in  his 
church,  a  good  man.  and  in  the  annals 
of  the  best  that  organized  labor  stands 
for.  a  great  man. 

Thomas  J.  Lyons,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  pas.sed 
away  on  May  6  of  this  year.  Mr.  Lyons, 
who  had  been  in  ill  health  for  several 
montlos.  persisted  in  his  strenuous  serv- 
ice both  for  the  labor  movement  in  New 
York  and  for  the  war  effort,  until  he  was 
compelled  to  undergo  a  minor  opera- 
tion. His  return  to  his  duties  without 
proper  rest  caused  his  untimely  death, 
at  the  early  age  of  49. 

One  may  Judge  something  of  the 
friendship  and  hi^h  esteem  accorded 
Thomas  J.  Lj'ons  by  the  fact  that  his 
funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held 
In  New  York  City.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand sorrowing  friends  and  associates 
followed  in  the  cortege  to  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  more  than  2.000  entered 
the  cathedral  to  attend  the  solemn  mass 
and  requiem,  and  to  pay  their  respects 
to  their  brother  and  coworker.  George 
Meany.  Mr.  Lyons'  predecessor  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  led  the  procession  of  trade 
unionists  and  public  officials  in  the  line 
of  march  from  the  funeral  chapel  to  the 
cathedral.  One  hundred  and  fifty  fire- 
men in  uniform,  headed  by  Fire  Com- 
missioner Walsli,  marched  in  this  long 
line  and  stood  as  a  guard  of  honor  at 
the  cathedral.  After  the  celebration  of 
mass,  M>-gr.  Joseph  F.  Flannelly  por- 
trayed Mr.  Lyons  as  an  outstanding 
citizen  and  patriot,  a  self-sacrificing 
leader  of  workingmen,  and  a  devoted 
Christian  servant. 

Thomas  J.  Lyons  was  one  of  those  who 
»aw  from  the  beginning  the  heavy  bur- 
dens which  would  fall  upon  the  shoulders 
of  labor  with  the  inception  of  interna- 
tional hostilities.     He  saw.  too.  the  equal- 
ly heavy  responsibilities  which  labor  must 
assume  in  order  to  Justify  and  to  keep  the 
freedom  which  it  has  won  in  so  long 
and    hard    and    obstinate    a    struggle. 
When  he  addressed  the  seventy-seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  State  federa- 
tion at  Niagara  Falls  in  August  1940.  he 
solemnly    pledged    that    the    American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  New  York  State 
would  subordinate  every  other  interest 
to  the  tremendous   task   of   preserving 
democracy,  of  achieving  ultimate   vic- 
tory,   and    of    establishing    permanent 
peace.    We  all  know  how  that  pledge, 
made  by  Mr.  Lyons,  has  been  kept  faith- 
fully and  well. 

Shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor  he  de- 
clared: 

The  Atlantic  Charter  hM  wnt  the  blood 
coursing  through  the  veins  of  all  freedcon- 
lovlng  people,  and  sent  a  simultaneous  chill 
Of  fear  through  the  gangster  govermneuta  of 
Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo. 

And  immediately  after  December  7, 
1941,  which  he  characterized  as  "the  day 
that  shall  live  In  infamy,"  he  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  Central  Trades  and  La- 
bor Council  of  Greater  New  York  with 
these  words: 


Today  America  Etanda  one.  united  in  the 
determination  to  bring  victory  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  Labor  will  cooperate  100  percent 
•  •  •  In  every  way  that  will  Insure  vic- 
tory. 

Every  moment  of  the  active  life  of 
Thomas  J.  Lyons  gives  another  and  an- 
other and  yet  another  reason  for  the 
necessity  for  organized  labor  to  main- 
tain honor,  dignity,  and  courageous  as- 
sumption of  duty.  By  word  and  deed, 
lie  emphasized  the  fact  that  if  labor  Ls 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  power,  it  must 
also  discharge  the  responsibilities  of 
power.  As  president  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  New  York,  Mr.  Lyons 
devoted  himself  to  the  destinies  and  af- 
Lair.s  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
people,  all  directly  concerned  with  the 
war  efTort  His  men  trusted  him;  he,  in 
turn,  trusted  them.  and.  I  feel  certain, 
that  trust  and  mutual  respect  will  not 
be  tMToken  by  his  passing. 

When  a  member  of  our  armed  forces 
exhibits  unusual  bravery  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  is  cited  for  valor  above  and  l)e- 
yond  the  call  of  duty.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  Thomas  J.  Lyons  might  receive 
such  a  citation,  were  it  given  in  civil  life. 
Of  him  it  might  truly  be  said: 

He  fought  the  good  fight;  he  flnlbhed  the 
course;  he  kept  the  faith. 


A  Perrersion  of  Truth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  ELSTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  May 
29.  1943: 

A    PEBVUSION    or    TtUTH 

To  quote  the  Times-Star  review  of  the  film. 
the  Wnmer  Bros,  screen  version  of  Mission 
to  Moscow  is  "totalitarian  propaganda,  and 
crude  propaganda,  at  that  " 

The  picture  1?  supposed  to  be  based  on  ex- 
Ambassador  Davies'  book  of  the  same  name 
In  a  prologue  to  the  film  Mr.  Davies  say  that 
he  tried  to  "tell  the  truth  about  the  Soviet 
Union  "  But,  contrary  to  reix)rt.  he  does  not 
say  that  about  the  film. 

In  spite  of  his  effort  to  give  a  sympathetic 
picture  of  Russia,  Davies  could  not  deny  the 
overwhelming  atmosphere  of  terror,  in  high 
places  and  low,  during  the  period  of  the 
purges.  The  fllm  Ignores  all  this,  presenting 
Russians  as  a  happy,  well  fed.  confident 
people,  under  the  benign  guidance  of  a  great 
white  father  in  the  Kremlin  The  purge 
trials  are  twisted  Into  a  semblance  of  the 
free  and  open  courtroom  procedure  of 
America,  a  grotesque  caricature  of  the  truth. 
Davies  is  bhowu  ruahlug  about  the  continent, 
trying  to  avert  a  world  war.  (This  was  In 
1937  and  early  1938,  mind  you.)  But  the 
only  places  where  he  can  find  a  sincere  desire 
for  peace  are  In  the  Kremlin  and  Winston 
Churchill  a  garden. 


Britain  and  France  are  condemned  for 
"selling  out"  CTzecboslovakla  because  they 
were  terrified  of  German  bombs.  But  Russia 
is  excused  for  touching  off  the  World  War  by 
the  Hltler-Stalln  pact  because  she  needed 
more  time  to  arm.  iTie  carving  up  of  Poland 
by  Germany  and  Russia  are.  of  course, 
omitted.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Finland  Is 
excused  on  the  ground  that  Baron  Manner- 
helm  was  working  In  Hitler's  Interest.  The 
fact  that  Russia  and  her  agents  abroad  de- 
nounced the  "Imperialist  war"  before  June. 
1941.  and  only  embraced  the  "war  of  libera- 
tion" after  she  was  invaded,  is  blandly  Ig- 
nored. 

The  film's  distortion  of  recent  American 
history  Is  In  the  same  vein.  Congress  Is 
caricatured  as  a  band  of  Isolationist  die- 
hards,  bent  on  blocking  the  President's  efTorta 
fc.  peace  and  hlo  every  wLsh  to  aid  the  Allies. 
By  contrast.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  referred  to,  again 
and  again,  and  with  bated  breath,  as  "our 
great  President."  It's  hard  to  tell  whether 
the  makers  of  this  film  were  more  Interested 
in  glorifying  Russia  or  in  helping  along  the 
fourth-term   campaign 

This  Is  surely  not  the  time  to  revive  old 
scores  with  Russia.  She  Is  our  brave  and 
powerful  ally  In  the  war  She  Is  carrying  the 
main  burden  of  land  fighting  In  Europe.  But 
It  was  Warner  Brothers  and  their  staff  of 
propagandists  who  dug  up  the  old  bitter 
ls5ue«,  not  their  critics. 

This  kind  of  propaganda,  designed  for  peo- 
ple with  short  memories  and  only  a  pa.sslng 
acqutfTntanco  with  headlines,  is  something 
new  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  new  In 
any  totalitarian  country  hbroad  But  not 
even  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Europe  have  been 
forced  to  lock  at  films  which  glorify  an  alien 
government  at  the  expense  of  their  own  na- 
tional Institutions.  Will  Americans  stand 
for  this  perversion  of  truth  in  the  guise  of 
entertainment? 
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G-Men  at  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MICHIGAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVE3 

Thursday.  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la 
an  old  Latin  admonition,  nosce  to — know 
thyself— that  should  be  apphed  today. 
Withlhe  troubled  world  about  us,  de- 
stroying all  sense  of  proportion  and  per- 
spective, it  Is  enlightening  to  turn  our 
thoughts  inward.  Introspection  makes 
us  both  proud  and  humble — proud  of  our 
humanity,  humble  before  our  God. 

In  the  solitude  of  such  meditatiotis  we 
can  then  truly  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer— 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  the 
past  and  in  petition  for  their  continu- 
ance In  the  future.  Then,  with  renewed 
strength  of  mind  and  spirit,  we  are 
ready  to  face  the  world  again  with  a  new 
determination. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  such  intro- 
spection is  by  means  of  a  retreat.  A 
short  time  spent  in  silence  and  prayer 
and  meditation  can  do  much  to  revitalize 
and  strengthen  character. 

For  3  days  recently,  a  group  of  so- 
called  G-men,  members  of  the  Federal 


Bureau  of  Investigation,  made  such  a 
retreat  at  Manresa-on-Severn.  just 
across  from  the  Naval  Accademy  at  An- 
napolis. What  a  splendid  example  of 
devotion!  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
including  an  article  from  the  Manresan 
of  May  1943  in  tribute  to  these  men  who 
took  time  from  their  busy  Uves  "to  gain 
mastery  over  themselves": 

C-MXN   AT  PXATEB 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  or- 
ganizations within  the  framework  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government.  Is,  without  doubt, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Per- 
haps  It  is  the  greatest.  The  final  verdict  will 
be  given  by  competent  historians,  but  to  this 
writer  the  favorable  verdict,  as  the  best  or- 
ganization within  the  Government,  Is  al- 
ready given,  sealed,  and  delivered.  For  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  not  only 
at  "the  top  of  the  dial"  but  It  Is  at  the  bot- 
tom in  the  middle,  and  everywhere  In  be- 
tween Composed  of  many  men  of  many 
nationalities  and  of  many  religious  faiths 
the  Bureau  has  molded  these  men,  as  if 
by  magic.  Into  one  man.  Into  one  family, 
dedicated  to  one  objective,  the  quest  for 
truth  in  all  things.  And  the  secret  of  this 
unity  and  uniformity  is  written  in  one  word: 
Character. 

At  home  and  abroad  the  achievements  of 
the  men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion are   recognized  and  respected.     No  one 
can  meet  them  individually  or  mingle  with 
them  in  a  group  without  being  profoundly 
impressed    by    their    gentlemanly    qualities, 
their  mental  alertness,  physical  prowess,  de- 
votion to  duty,  loyalty  to  each  other  and  to 
the  cause  which  they  serve  with  honor  and 
distinction.    By     their     deeds     they     have 
merited    the    everlasting    gratitude    of    the 
American  public   and   they  have  enchanted 
and  captured   the  heart  of  young   America. 
No  righteous  person  fears  the  G-men.    Only 
the  guilty  begin  to  quake  as  an  Investiga- 
tion gets  under  way.  for  the  wrongdoer  knows 
that  the  men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation are  trained  not  only  to  shoot  the 
questions    calling    for    correct    answers    but 
eminently  qualified  to  shoot  it  out  in  cold 
steel    should    the    culprit    elect    that    final 
stand. 

The  picture  that  America  has  not  yet  seen 
is    the    picture    of    the    G-men    at    prayer. 
Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jew  they  gathered 
at  Manresa.  slept  under  one  roof,  supped  to- 
gether at  table,  relaxed  on  the  porch,  and  at- 
tended   exercises    in    the    chapel    with    real 
fidelity   and  deep  devotion.     They   were   all 
good   men.   try'ng   to   make  themselves  still 
better  men,  in  the  sight  of  God.    It  was  the 
special  privilege  of  the  fathers  attached  to 
Manresa  to  see  the  picture  of  the  G-men  at 
prayer  unfold  hour  by  hour,  and  one  could 
have   wished    that   aU   America   might   have 
seen  and  heard  what  went  on  in  the  little 
chapel     No  one  could  doubt  that  In  the  final 
analysis  the  real  strength  of  these  men  was 
the     spiritual     strength     that     comes    from 
within. 

To  Director  John  Edgar  Hoover  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Manresa 
extends  It^  compliments,  congratylatlons  and 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  these 
men  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
They  are  the  special  fruits,  not  only  of  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  training,  but  especially  of  a 
personal  leadership  that  has  fashioned  them 
for  country  and  for  God.  They  are  acutely 
aware  of  their  high  responsibility  to  the 
Nation,  and  utterly  loyal  to  the  high  Ideals  of 
their  dlstlnguUhed  Director.  America  is  safe 
in  the  hands  of  these  men.  They  detest 
treachery,  trickery,  terrorism.  They  seek  and 
love  only   peace  and   truth   and  Justice.  ■  In 


God's  Holy  Name  they  wUl  triumph,  for  He 
has  said:  "Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  Justice;  for  they  shall  have  their 

All   '* 

The  G-men  are  apostles  of  Justice.  God 
bless  them!  » 


Resolution  of  Cleveland  Federation  of 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor,  the  local 
central  body  of  Cleveland's  labor  organi- 
zations, •  afflUated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  taken  a  his- 
toric, unique,  and  most  constructive  step 
to  halt  unauthorized  or  wildcat  work 
stoppage  in  Cleveland  industry. 

It  has  unanimously  resolved  to  de- 
nounce and  to  refuse  its  support  to  any 
strike  unless  and  until  the  union  in- 
volved has  submitted  its  grievances  to 
the  Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor  and 
has  given  an  appropriate  committee  the 
opportunity  to  mediate  the  dispute  with 
the    employer    involved    without    work 

This  pledge  of  the  Cleveland  federa- 
tion, drafted  by  John  B.  Fitzgerald,  leg- 
islative agent  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  central  body,  and  A.  I. 
Davey,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Citi- 
zen, and  vigorously  sponsored  by  Messrs. 
William  Finnegan.  John  Rohrich. 
Thomas  Lenehan,  Edward  Murphy,  and 
Bernard  B.  McGroarty,  has  earned  for 
it  the  unstinted  praise  of  the  press  of 
Cleveland,  and  of  the  public  generally. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  therein  the  resolution  in  full, 
so  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  other  cen- 
tral labor  organizations  as  an  example 
of  constructive  labor  leadership  that  may 
well  be  followed: 

When  the  United  States  of  America  en- 
tered the  present  conflict  against  the  Axis,  the 
labor  movement  of  this  Nation  met  with  Its 
employers  and  "Joined  In  a  'no-strlke.  no- 
lockout  pledge.'  This  pledge  has  been  kept 
to  such  a  great  extent  that  those  who  know 
the  truth  marvel  at  lU  effectiveness. 

EEAITIBM  PLEDGE 

The  Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor,  In 
keeping  with  that  pledge,  has  done  exery- 
thing  in  its  power  to  eliminate  work  stop- 
page in  all  industry.  We  reaffirm  our  pledge 
and  go  beyond  that  today  In  guaranteemg 
our  every  effort  and  our  every  influence 
toward  the  end  that  no  affiliate  of  this 
body  regardless  of  numerical  strength  or 
position,  wlU  be  aided  or  abetted  by  us  In 
work  stoppage  unless  we  have  first  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  explore  every  avenue  of 
settlement  through  the  agencies  now  pro- 
vided  for  such   action. 

Further  than  this,  and  in  response  to 
the  wishes  of  our  own  members,  we  here- 
by declare  that  we  will  publicly  denounce 
and  openly  criticize  any  local  union  or  the 


membership  of  such  local  union  that  leave* 
any  Job  with  a  connection  between  Itsell 
and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
effort*,  untU  every  measure  has  heen  taken 
through  the  Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  any  dispute 
or  misunderstanding. 

CASST  OtJT  PAKT 

In  keeping  with  our  determination  to 
give  Cleveland  labor  the  leadership  that 
It  so  well  deserves,  we  also  serve  notice 
to  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
officers,  and  organizations-  that,  as  of  this 
date,  we  will  refuse  to  recognize  or  deal 
with  any  appointee  supposed  to  be  a  labor 
representative  or  any  of  these  agencies,  of- 
fices, or  organizations,  untU  they  have  first 
been  approved  by  the  Oeveland  Federation 
of  Labor  and  have  been  so  notified  by  the 
Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor  or  approved  by 
the  grievance  committee. 

Still  further,  we  Insist  that  the  national 
office  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  • 
our  parent  body,  shall  recognize  our  Juris- 
dictional and  autonomous  rights  and  shall 
keep  us  Informed  at  all  times,  as  to  the  as- 
signment of  organizers,  special  representa- 
tives, or  International  employees  directly 
active  In  this  area  and  working  out  of  the 
office  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
here   In   Cleveland. 

Let  It  bo  understood  that  thla  is  not  an 
arbitrary  or  domineering  action  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  strength  In  smaU 
groups,  but  Is  rather  a  determtoaUon  on  the 
part  of  the  signers  of  this  declaration,  that 
they  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  actlona 
of  labor  shall  have  a  definite  opportunity  to 
assume  that  responslbUlty  and  carry  out 
labor's  part  In  the  war  effort. 


Gambling  With  Vital  Steel  Scrap  Threat- 
ens War  Production — Scrap  Shortage 
in  1943  May  Again  Shut  Down  Steel 
Furnaces— Steel  Output  Endangered 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OP  CAUPOEKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1943 
Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  huge  war  expenditures,  our 
minds  are  no  longer  Impressed  by  large 
figures.  But  there  is  one  large  flgtire 
which  has  made  a  profound  Impression 
upon  the  minds  of  everyone  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  figure  that  represents 
not  dollars  but  men. 

We  have  been  told  that  our  armed 
forces  by  the  end  of  1943,  will  total  nearly 
11  000.000  men.  That  is,  as  I  tmder- 
stand.  the  figure  set  by  our  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  concurred  in  by  Congress.  We 
have  full  confidence  in  our  leaders,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  they  have  decided 
upon  such  vast  armed  forces  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons. 

But  with  no  thought  of  criticizing 
that  decision,  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  figure 
which,  when  we  think  of  it  in  human 
terms,  almost  stuns  the  imagination. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    BKUABLI    INFOaMATIOH 

I  trust  that  it  will  make  a  full  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  our  enemies,  who 
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have  by  now  had  reason  to  know  that 
this  Nation  is  making  war  in  dead  earn- 
est. We  are  pouring  our  resources  into 
this  great  cause  with  no  res  .rvations. 
Eleven  million  men  In  our  armed  forces 
represent  a  striking  power  of  immense 
magnitude. 

But  we  do  not  think  of  this  colossal 
number  of  men  in  exclusively  military 
terms.  They  are  the  heart  and  soul  of 
our  country.  These  millions  of  young 
men  are  the  bulwark  upon  which  our 
future  as  a  free  Nation  depends.  And 
upon  the  million.s  who  return  to  their 
homes  after  the  war,  our  peacetime  fu- 
ture will  largely  depend. 

It  is,  or  should  be,  axiomatic  that  along 
with  the  plan.<  for  raising  this  colossal 
Army,  our  responsible  leaders  are  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  evm  more  colossal  sup- 
plies of  every  kind  that  we  mast  »end 
along  with  them  to  the  far  corner*  of 
the  world. 

But  thff  problem  of  supply  Is  a  large 
•nd  far-r«iching  problem,  and  our  mili- 
tary planners  arr-  nbUgfd  to  r<'ly  upon 
the  Information  and  advlre  Ih'-y  are 
given  by  thuiM>  whoAc  duty  it  U  to  know 
all  thr  fact*  about  our  rt'^iurcm.  If  thu 
Information  in  not  d«'p«'ndable,  the  con- 
a«qu«mce«  will  be  a  Klowlng  up  of  our 
war  efforta,  a  prolongation  of  the  Ktrug- 
fie  and  a  tragic  wa.<<tage  of  precious 
American  llve«. 

MiaLCAOINO    AJWaiANOCa 

The  consequences  of  making  our  war 
plana  on  the  basis  of  Inaccurate  informa- 
tion about  our  resources  will  be  equally 
tragic,  whether  this  information  is  sup- 
plied by  careless  Ignorance  or  supplied 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  misleading 
character.  The  latter  possibility  is  one 
that  we  should  not  entertain  except  for 
the  gravest  reasons.  Yet.  as  we  all  know, 
misleading  Information  about  our  re- 
sources for  war  purposes  has  already 
been  given  In  the  course  of  our  defense 
preparations,  by  those  who  stood  to  profit 
personally  from  the  delays  which  ensued 
before  the  truth  was  discovered. 

We  have  been  blandly  reassured  on  one 
point  after  another.  Would  there  be 
enough  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  es- 
sential material  from  our  regular  sources 
of  supply — or  should  we  t>egin  at  once  to 
open  up  new  sources?  We  were  told, 
•*Oh.  yes,  there  will  be  plenty  of  this, 
plenty  of  that,  plenty  of  the  other — 
plenty  of  everything,  don't  worry ! "  As  It 
turned  out,  the  only  thing  we  had  in 
plenty  was  worry.  We  had  plenty  of  that. 
We  lost  precious  months  in  our  war 
preparations.  But  it  was  all  set  down  to 
the  over-optimi.sm  of  those  whose  minds 
were  geared  to  the  idea  of  business  as 
usual,  and  who  could  not  comprehend 
the  Immensity  of  the  needs  of  national 
defense. 

Pearl  Hart>or  was  supposed  to  have 
changed  all  that.  Now,  we  are  told,  these 
persons  on  whose  Information  and  ad- 
vice our  military  leaders  rely  have  waked 
up  to  the  meaning  of  war.  Let  us  hope 
that  is  true.  But  if  they  know  the  full 
actuality  of  our  war  needs,  and  still  hand 
out  misleading  Information  about  our 
ability  to  meet  those  needs  from  regular 
sources  of  supply,  then  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  on  calling  it  overoptimlsm. 


If  the  regular  sources  of  supply  about 
which  they  are  overoptlmlstlc  are  sources 
controlled  by  biased  Interests,  and  If  they 
are  the  employed  servants  of  these  in- 
terests, at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  serving  the  Nation,  then 
we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that  in- 
terests were  served  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation. 

SCRAP    IKON    CRUCIAL    TO    STEEL    PRODCCTION 

These  painful  thoughts  have  been 
forced  upon  me  by  some  figures  that  have 
recently  come  into  my  po.s.scssion.  They 
concern  the  production  of  steel — which 
is  the  very  center  of  the  whole  great  prob- 
lem of  supplying  our  armed  forces  with 
adequate  weapons  for  victory. 

The  production  of  steel,  as  we  all  know, 
depends  upon  a  supply  of  various  in- 
gredients, of  which  the  most  crucial  is 
•crap  iron.  The  use  of  scrap  varies  from 
about  50  percent,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pig  iron  In  the  open-hearth 
type  of  furnace  for  thr  manufacture  of 
•tandard  grades  of  steel,  to  about  100  per- 
cent In  the  electric  furnace  for  th«  man- 
ufacture lit  alloy  gf.«el.  which  U  need^-d 
In  incrr«Aing  quantitlHi  for  war  pur- 
pfm%.  Scrap  l«  mentlal  to  the  manu- 
facture of  all  the  ship*,  tankx,  airplanes, 
and  other  implements  of  war  that  are 
efuitentlal  for  victory. 

MKWi>rA>'E«  KUITOKS,  CIVIL  OBOUPS.  COOPSBATIOM 

Thanks  to  alert  millions  of  citizens 
and  our  newspaper  editors,  the  Impor- 
tance of  scrap  was  impressed  upon  the 
whole  Nation  in  the  great  scrap  collectinp: 
drives  of  last  year.  Every  school  child 
knew  that  scrap  had  to  be  found  quickly 
to  keep  our  war  plants  from  being  closed 
down.  That  was  at  the  time  when  our 
program  of  war  production  was  Just  get- 
ting into  its  stride. 

Our  goals  or  production  in  tanks,  guns, 
ships,  and  airplanes  then  seemed  to  us 
immense,  and  so  it  was.  But  we  were 
not  then  faced  with  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity of  providing  arms  and  munitions 
for  a  force  of  11,000.000  men.  Our  pro- 
duction mu.st  now  be  immensely  in- 
creased. And  this  means  necessarily  an 
immense  increase  in  our  scrap-iron  re- 
quirements. 

LESS    SCRAP    NEEDED    FOR    MORE    STEEL    IN     19437 

That  is  plain  enough.  And  we  ask 
anxiously  If  we  can  count  on  enough 
scrap  iron  for  this  immensely  Increased 
production  program. 

They  have  turned  to  the  iron  and  steel 
experts  of  the  W.  P.  B. 

Now  here  is  the  situation:  In  1942  we 
produced  86.000,000  tons  of  steel  ingot.s, 
and  used  26,000,000  tons  of  scrap  iron  in 
the  process;  in  1943  we  must  produce 
91.000.000  tons  of  steel  ingots.  5.000,000 
tons  more  than  last  year,  and  the  ques- 
tion is.  How  much  more  scrap  shall  we 
require  this  year? 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  answer 
given  to  that  question  by  the  iron  and 
steel  experts  of  the  W.  P.  B.  I  have  their 
memorandum  here  in  my  hand,  and  here 
are  the  figures  they  give:  This  year,  they 
say,  in  order  to  produce  91,000,000  tons 
of  steel  ingots,  we  shall  require  only 
twenty- three  and  one-half  million  tons 
of  .scrap  iron.  That  is.  to  produce 
5.000,000  tons  more  of  steel  ingots  we 


shall  need  two  and  one-half  tons  less  of 
this  melting  material. 

These  are  remarkable  estimates  and  no 
doubt  they  are  intended  to  be  reassur- 
ing. I  regret  to  say.  gentlemen,  that  I 
do  not  feel  reassured.  But  let  us  go  on 
to  the  other  figures  in  the  memorandum. 
Is  that  amount  of  scrap  available?  Yes. 
says  this  reassuring  memo.  We  need 
only  23,500.000  tons  of  scrap  iron,  and  we 
can  get  25.700,000  tons  of  it  through  nor- 
mal collections,  which  will  give  us  a  sur- 
plus of  a  little  more  than  2,000.000  tons. 

In  all  of  these  calculations  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  W.  P.  B.  refers  only 
to  normal  collections,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  scrap  from  public  drives, 
from  friendly  Allies, or  from  special  proj- 
ects within  the  United  States,  all  of  which 
was  found  necessary  In  1942.  when  we 
t>arely  were  able  to  meet  our  scrap  re- 
quirements as  the  result  of  all  of  these 
efforts.  Nowh«re  do  we  see  any  Indica- 
tion in  the  W  P.  B  calculation  for  build- 
ing reserves  for  a  long  war;  they  can- 
not see  b*yond  bar«-ly  getting  by  with 
scrap  during  1943. 

HtMB  AMO  ows-HAtr  MtiAum  jtmn  otmacKCC 
if»   ruivnta  or  two  aocmcim 

8o,  you  see,  If  we  accept  tbew?  optimis- 
tic flguriii.  there  is  nothing  to  worry 
about.  But  we  do  not  have  to  accept 
these  figures.  The  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  has  made  an  Independent  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  bcrap  available 
for  collection  this  year.  This  estimate 
Is  carefully  substantiated,  and  It  comes 
to  the  realistic  figure  of  16.240.000  tons 
of  scrap  iron  available  from  normal  col- 
lections in  1943. 

The  difference  between  the  two  es- 
timates of  available  scrap  iron  is  nearly 
9.500.000  tons.  One  estimate  gives  us 
a  surplus  of  more  than  2.000.000  tons 
over  our  actual  needs;  the  other  estimate 
gives  us  a  deficiency  of  over  7,000.000 
tons — a  deficiency  of  over  31  percent. 

I  hold  the  two  documents  here  in  my 
hand,  the  optimistic  memorandum  of  the 
iron  and  steel  experts  of  the  W.  P.  B..  and 
the  sober,  realistic  memorandum  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  We  can 
choose  which  authority  we  shall  trust. 
We  can  be  lulled  again  into  a  false  sense 
of  security,  or  we  can  face  a  situation 
which  is  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

I  ask  you  to  read  those  documents  and 
compare  these  estimates,  and  choose  be- 
tween them.  If  you  do  so.  I  think  you 
will  be  obliged  to  reject  the  optimistic  fig- 
ures of  the  iron  and  steel  experts  of  the 
W.  P.  B..  and  accept  the  figures  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  at  whatever 
cost  to  your  peace  of  mind. 

NEW     SCKAP    CRISIS    COMINO 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  face  the  fact  that 
our  war- production  program  faces  a  new 
scrap-iron  crisis,  and  one  of  such  huge 
magnitude  as  to  overshadow  the  crisis  of 
last  year.  But  the  conduct  of  a  great  war 
Involves  the  facing  of  many  painful  facts. 
And  we  have  a  legislative  duty  in  this 
matter  that  we  cannot  evade. 

If  the  Nation  proceeds  on  the  basis  of 
wrong  information  on  this  essential  mat- 
ter of  scrap  iron,  then  our  entire  war- 
production  program  is  in  danger  of  a 
serious  break-down.    I  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
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pand  upon  that  possibility.  But  it  Is  one 
that  we  must  guard  against.  It  should  be 
within  the  legitimate  scope  of  legislative 
Inquiry  to  find  out  exactly  how  the  iron 
and  steel  experts  of  the  W.  P.  B.  arrived 
at  theh-  optimistic  estimate. 

We  have  a  right  to  know  exactly  what 
Interests  were  represented  in  the  confer- 
ences In  which  those  figures  were  decided 
upon.  Were  these  conferences  domi- 
nated by  the  same  steel  experts  who 
guessed  wrong  a  year  and  a  half  ago  on 
the  capacity  of  the  steel  plants  whose  in- 
terests they  represented  in  the  high 
councils  of  war  production?  And  are 
they  guessing  again  today  on  scrap 
Iron — and  guessing  wrong  this  time,  too? 

W,    F.    ■.    ALOW*    tS    COMFO«TABlJt    ABOX7T    SCBAF 
gUTTLT 

The  experts  of  the  W.  P.  B.  tell  us 
that  we  are  In  a  comfortable  position  as 
regards  available  scrap  Iron,   "Comfort- 
able" U  the  word  they  use.   They  may  be 
feeling  comfortable  about  the  scrap-iron 
fituatlon,  but  nobody  else  !•  feeling  com- 
foruble  about  It,    On  February  4  of  thU 
year,  the  Senate  Watkmal  Defense  In- 
vestigating    Commltt«e— the     Trunwn 
committee— declared  In   ts  report  that 
scrap  collection  presents  one  of  the  most 
serlotu  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  war 
production;  and  It  was  highly  critical  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  W,  P.  B. 
in  handling  thU  ImporUnt  matter. 

The  scrap-iron  situation  U  not  re- 
garded as  comfortable  by  the  national 
organization  of  the  scrap-iron  people, 
which  Issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  on 
March  2.  Let  me  read  to  you  from  that 
bulletin: 

At  the  Btart  of  the  year  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  calculated  the  amount  of  me- 
talllcs  that  would  be  required  in  1943.  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  need  for 
purchased  scrap  would  be  several  million  tons 
less  than  in  1942.  It  is  Important  that  the 
scrap  industry  know  that  these  calculations 
have  been  recheclted.  and  now  it  is  apparent 
that  substantially  as  much  purchased  scrap 
Will  be  required  this  year  as  last. 

Not  only  do  these  statistics  disclose  Inade- 
Quate  stocks  of  metaUlcs  at  the  height  of  a 
^ar  when  the  objective  Is  an  annual  output 
of  100  000.000  net  tons  of  steel  Ingots  and 
some  15  000.000  net  tons  of  castings,  but  It  is 
likely  that  the  figures  for  January  31  not 
only  will  show  very  little  addition  to  Inven- 
tories but  may  actually  show  a  decrease,  due 
to  the  high  rate  of  consumption  in  January 
and  abnormal  adverse  weather  conditions, 
especially  in  the   North  and  Middle  West. 

Already  mills  in  certain  districts  are  known 
to  be  eating  into  their  inventories,  and  some 
consumers,  who  recently  were  slowing  down 
their  intake  of  scrap  Iron  have  been  tele- 
phoning dealers  to  expedite  shipments.  In 
turn  dealers  have  been  handicapped  by  the 
drying  up  of  receipts  of  unprepared  scrap 
and  the  Increasingly  critical  shortage  of  labor, 
which  shows  little  evidence  of  being  rem- 
edied, due  to  the  drain  of  the  armed  services 
upon  all  industry'. 


KORMAL    SOURCES    CLEAND)    OUT    AND    DISRUPTED 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  the  obvious 
facts  of  the  scrap  iron  situation.  The 
homes  of  the  country  have  been  cleaned 
out  of  a  great  deal  of  the  scrap  which 
represents  years  of  casual  accumulation 
in  cellars  and  back  yards.  Raihoads. 
which  must  use  every  bit  of  their  roUing 
stock  as  long  as  it  can  hold  out.  can  no 


longer  be  counted  upon  for  heavy  scrap 
Iron;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  our 
factories. 

The  consumer  goods  Industries,  which 
have  been  so  largely  converted  to  war 
production,  will  not  produce  greater  per- 
centages of  scrap  per  ton  of  steel  proc- 
essed than  in  normal  years.  Our  auto- 
mobile owners  can  be  expected  to  hold 
on  to  their  old  cars  as  long  as  possible. 
And.  finally,  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
scrap  dealers'  business  has  been  badly 
disrupted  by  war  conditions;  it  has  lost 
so  many  of  its  former  workers  that  it  is 
able  to  work  at  only  a  fraction  of  its 
normal  capacity. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  of  us 
that  reliance  upon  so-called  normal  col- 
lection sources,  when  the  normal  collec- 
tion organization  and  machinery  in  the 
United  States  has  been  disrupted,  is  a 
figment  of  the  imagination.  It  must  be 
cbvlou*  that  even  the  abnormal  icnircef 
can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  to  pro- 
duce esMtitlal  melting  stock,  without  a 
carefully  thought  out  pUn  by  a  responsi- 
ble Oovernment  agency  to  utilize  every 
weapon  and  means  at  hand  to  fill  the 
gap  betwftn  th«  demand  and  fupply  ot 

scrap,  

MOMOfOuenc  coMtaoLS  or  ersn.  w  oostst 

Do  these  facts  add  up  to  favorfble 
prospects  for  scrap  iron  collection  this 
year?  I  think  not.  And  there  U  another 
aspect  of  the  scrap  iron  situation  that 
we  should  not  neglect  Vhile  we  are  look- 
ing into  thU  situation,  Por  many  years 
the  large  companies  that  control  the 
steel  Industry  have  been  attempting  to 
secure  control  of  scrap. 

Every  raw  material  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  except  scrap,  has  already 
been  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
large  steel  companies.  Iron  ore.  pig  iron, 
coke,  limestone,  and  other  Ingredients 
and  materials  requisite  for  steel  making 
have  been  integrated  into  the  steel  in- 
dustry—which is  the  polite  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  steel  monopoly  owns  or  con- 
trols all  the  mines  and  other  facilities  by 
which  these  raw  materials  are  produced. 
Scrap,  however,  since  it  does  not  orig- 
inate in  mines,  is  not  so  easily  brought 
under  monojwly  control;  and  thus  far 
the  scrap-iron  dealers  have  resisted  every 
effort  made  to  integrate  scrap  iron  into 
the  steel  monopoly.  This  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  policy-making 
functions  of  the  W.  P.  B.  are  being  influ- 
enced in  this  scrap  iron  situation  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  large  steel  companies. 

W.  p.  B.  PUBLIC  ASSURANCE  BELIED   BT  FACTS 

The  experts  of  the  Salvage  Division  of 
the  W.  P.  B.  have  gone  to  great  lengths 
in  a  continuous  campaign  of  reassurance 
of  the  public  in  regard  to  scrap  iron. 
Last  December  15  they  issued  to  the  Na- 
tion's press  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  surplus  scrap, 
which  was  said  to  exist  in  large  quan- 
tities in  dealers'  yards  in  11  Western 
states.  In  this  press  hand-out  there 
was  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donald  Nelson 
requesting  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  to  purchase, 
through  the  Metals  Reserve  Co..  some 
35  000  tons  of  scrap  melting  materials. 

All  this  was  very  reassurmg  to  a  pub- 
lic anxious  about  the  scrap-iron  situa- 


tion. After  the  press  release  had  been 
issued— not  before — a  joint  committee 
went  from  the  W.  P.  B.  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  the  Pacific 
coast  to  find  out  how  much  surplus 
scrap  was  actually  on  hand.  On  Jan- 
uary 18.  the  committee  returned  to 
Washington  and  reported  that  there  was 
no  surplus  scrap  at  all  in  those  areas. 
Was  any  press  release  issued  by  the 
W  P  B  to  correct  the  misleading  im- 
pression made  by  its  earlier  optimistic 
announcement?  No.  Reassurance  is 
what  the  experts  of  the  W.  P.  B.  are  giv- 
ing out.  Not  grimly  serious  facts,  but 
rainbow-colored  prospects. 

THE  naAMOS  CASE  OT  WAS  MATWALS.  WC. 

But  Is  It  simply  overoptimlsm  that 
affects  the  Judgment  of  these  experts? 
In  August  of  last  year,  the  W.  P.  B.i 
Donald  M.  Nelson  requesUd  Mr.  Jmm 
Jones,  as  head  of  the  R.  F.  O,  to  form 
a  corporation,  caUed  War  Materials.  Inc., 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  heavy  scrap 
iron  and  fteel.  ^  .^^ 

It  wa»  exported  to  pttrchaaa  not  toM 
than  t,OOejOOO  tons  of  scrap  iteel  to  b« 
got  from  ob«)let«  bridges.  planU.  aban- 
doned railway  and  trolley  trackf  and 
slmlUr  sources. 

Thli  wa»  hailed  far  and  wide  as  a  iPjat 
step  toward  meeting  our  scrap-Iron  crtaia. 
Yet  we  And  that  thla  corporation  has  col- 
lected only  8.622  tons  of  h«*vy  icrap- 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  that 
much-advertised  B.000,000  tons. 

And  why  has  it  done  to  Uttlc?  On 
March  1  of  this  year,  the  bead  of  t^ 
War  Materials  Corporation.  Mr.  C.  B- 
Moise.  resigned  after  charghxg  that  the 
company  had  been  thwarted  in  all  Its  ac- 
tivities by  a  series  of  orders  from  the  head 
of  the  W.  P.  B.  One  of  these  orders  was 
that  no  salvaging  projects  be  undertaken 
In  southern  States  during  the  winter 
months. 

Since  little  salvage  work  could  be  done 
m  the  Northern  States  in  winter  months, 
because  of  the  cold  weather,  this  prac- 
ticaUy  amounted  to  stopping  all  salvage 
operations  for  the  winter  months. 

Make  what  you  can  of  that,  gentlemen. 
Perhaps  you  will  ask  yourselves  the  ques- 
tion- Is  it  incompetence  that  explains  the 
failure  of  the  W.  P.  B.  to  handle  this  mat- 
ter sensibly?  Or  is  there  something  else 
behind  this  apparent  incompetence? 
Who.  in  the  W.  P.  B..  is  playing  a  game 
with  the  scrap-iron  situation,  and  what 
kind  of  game  is  it? 

We  all  know  that  most  of  the  experts 
serving  in  the  Government  bureaus  which 
have  control  of  steel  production  are  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  Big  Steel  officialdom. 
Strong  ties  of  self-interest  continue  to 
bind  them  to  their  old  associates  and  em- 
ployers after  they  have  entered  wartime 
Government  service.  They  are  plainly 
concerned  with  the  future  of  those  private 
interests. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  JBOPASOT 

Their  concern  for  these  extra- govern- 
mental and  private  interests  Is  illus- 
trated by  their  allocation  of  Government 
funds  for  providing  increased  iron  and 
steel  production  facilities.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  funds,  over  a  billion  dollars, 
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was  handed  out  to  their  own  companies, 
the  four  or  five  top  metal  producers  of 
the  Nation. 

This  was  done  In  spite  of  this  admin- 
istration's commitments  to  protect  small 
business. 

This  was  done  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
an  immense  supply  of  iron  ore  could  be 
secured  by  openinK  up  our  local  deposits 
of  hi«h  prade  ore  known  of  in  over  half 
the  States. 

This  ore  could  be  reciuced  to  metallic 
Iron  in  small  furnaces  by  the  sponge- 
Iron  process  and  would  immediately  sup- 
ply all  the  needs  for  hiRh-quality  steel- 
makinK  meltinK  matorhil  which  we  are 
attemptlni?  to  meet  by  the  collection  of 
scrap  iron. 

The  allocations  were  made  to  the  large 
steel  companies  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
allocations  to  .small  independent  com- 
panies would  have  opened  up  new  re- 
sources for  our  war-production  prot;ram. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  mure  accuiale  to 
say  that  the.se  allocations  were  so  made 
becau.se  the  openinK  up  of  new  re.soiu-ces. 
which  would  threaten  the  monopoly 
control  of  steel  production,  was  thereby 
prevented. 

BIG   STML  BLOCKS  SPONGE-IRON   PROCTOia 

It  appears  that  somethinp  besides  the 
war  is  on  the  minds  of  the  steel  experts 
of  the  W.  P.  B.  The  sponpe-iron  proc- 
ess is  one  which,  once  established  in 
wartime  with  fund.s  frcim  the  Govern- 
ment^irrrvld  continue  to  flourish  in  peace- 
time In  the  hands  of  small  independent 
Iron  producers. 

After  the  war.  as  well   as  right  now, 
local  resources  would  be  available  lor  in- 
dustrial u.se  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Pittsburgh  alone  would  no  longer  rule  the 
steel  market.    Areas  which  are  now  in  a 
state  of   colonial   dependency  upon   the 
few  mines  and  mills  of  the  steel  monopoly 
would  have  their  own  mines  and  mills, 
around  which  new  industries  would  de- 
velop.   To  me,  this  stems  a  happy  pros- 
pect, as  It  docs  to  all  the  retarded  areas 
of  this  country  in  which  local  iron  and 
other  metal  resources  now  exist  unused. 
But  It  does  not  seem  a  happy  prospect 
to  the  ofTicials  of  the  steel  combine.    They 
do  not  want  to  lose  their  lucrative  mo- 
nopoly control  of  the  steel  market,  now 
or  after  the  war.    They  intend  to  hang 
onto  that  monopoly  control,  no  matter 
If  it  does  slow  down  and  hamper  cur  war 
program. 

That  same  psychology  is  not,  it  seems, 
confined  to  those  officials  of  the  steel 
companies  who  serve  its  Interests  in 
Pittsburgh.  It  evidently  continues  when 
they  come  to  Washington  to  help  the  Na- 
tion manage  Its  war-production  program. 
They  are  still  serving  their  private  Inter- 
ests. No  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  these 
private  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  are  Identical,  or  can  be  reasonably 
harmonized.  But  at  a  certain  Juncture 
there  is  an  Inescapable  conflict  between 
private  Interests  and  the  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  bland  reassurances  which  we  have 
/  been  given  on  the  subject  of  available 
scrap  Iron  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  If 
the  facts  of  the  situation  are  what  they 
appear  to  be,  then  we  face  a  crisis  in  our 


whole  war-production  program.  But 
there  is  still  time  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  disasters  that  would  result 
from  our  going  on  In  blind  confidence. 

INQUIRY  IMPCEATIVX 

If  our  war-production  program  should 
bog  down  in  this  critical  year  because  of 
such  mismanagement  of  the  whole  steel 
and  iron  and  scrap  situation,  then  blame 
may  attach  to  Congress.  We  are  invested 
with  authority  which  we  must  exercise 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  on  behalf  of 
those  11.000,000  young  men  whom  we  are 
sending  out  to  battle.  We  mast  deter- 
mine without  delay  what  the  facts  are. 
and  we  must  see  to  it  that  plans  and  poli- 
cies are  pursued  which  will  bring  victory 
and  peace — and,  first  of  all,  plans  and 
policies  which  will  produce  enough  steel 
to  carry  us  through  to  victory. 


Telepam  of  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^  June  3,  2943 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  telegram  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney,  president. 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen: 

Tlie  Brotherliood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
UTj^cs  defeat  of  Cor.nally  bill  ar.d  pruiesia 
undemocratic  procedure  In  reporting  It  out  of 
committee  wltti  hearing  This  bill  will  have 
adverse  effect  on  war  effort  because  It  sub- 
]ect."<  workfTS  to  regimentation  of  the  Nazi 
pattern  and  will  compel  American  labor  In 
order  to  retain  Its  domestic  liberties  to  di- 
vert Its  ener)?ifs  from  the  war  against  Fascism 
to  defending  Itself  against  n.ilive  Fascism  aa 
typlfled  by  the  Connally  bill. 


The  Poll-Tax  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSI.SSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  from  today's  Washington 
Post: 

Statt's  PtTNcnow 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

POLL-TAX   ISStn 

As  ft  device  to  make  an  obsctire  thing 
almple.  I  print,  as  the  opening  of  this  article, 
•ometblng  that  did  not  happen.  I  print 
an  imagined  news  dispatch  from  a  State 
capital.  Por  the  lUuetratlon,  I  chooee  the 
capital  of  New  Tork.  Albany — but  the  dla- 
patch  might  b«  imagined  aa  coming  from 


Columbus,  Ohio,  or  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or 
any  one  of  the  48  State  capitals.  Herewith 
the  imascined  dispatch: 

"Albant. — The  New  Tork  State  Legislatura 
today  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  State  of  New  York  now  pos- 
sesses and  exercises  the  exclu&ive  function 
of  fixing  tlie  qualifications  for  voters;  and 

'•Whereas  the  Legislature  of  New  York  be- 
lieves that  the  powers  of  It  and  of  all  other 
States  ought  to  be  reduced:  and 

•Whereas  the  State  of  Now  York  believes 
that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  W:ishlngton  ought  to  be  Increased:  There- 
fore be  it 

•Renolted.  That  the  State  of  New  York 
hereby  surrenders  a  part  of  Its  function  of 
fixing  qualificutions  for  voting;  and  be  it 

'Resolred.  That  hencefirih  the  qualifica- 
tions In  this  State  for  voting  for  Federal  cfll- 
cials — Pre.sldent.  Vice  President.  Presidential 
electors.  S^'nators.  and  Representatives — 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Congress  at 
Washington,  so  far  as  It  chooses  to  do  so." 

No.  that  did  not  happen  It  did  not  hap- 
pen In  New  York  or  In  any  other  State. 
Every  reader  know?  It  did  not  happen  Every 
reader  knows  it  could  not  happen.  It  would 
t>e  unthinkable,  at  any  time,  and  Just  now 
it  would  run  counter  to  the  strong  and  grow- 
ing sentiment  favoring  greater  local  self- 
government,  not  less  Any  member  of  any 
State  legislature  who  would  Inuoduce  such 
a  resolution  would  t>e  Jeered  out  of  public 
life 

No.  the  New  York  Legislature  d:d  not  pass 
the  re.solution  imagined  above,  and  neither 
did  any  other  State  legislature  But  ex.^ctly 
the  same  thing  was  dene  in  a  different  way 
last  week  In  Congress  at  Washington  the 
House  pa-ssed  a  measure  decreeing  that  the 
States  should  no  longer  pobsebs  the  exclusive 
function  of  fixing  qualifications  for  voters. 
Specifically,  the  mea<.ure  In  Congress  foiblds 
every  State  to  have  a  certain  qualification, 
namely  the  paying  of  a  poll  tax 

While  this  one  qualification  was  the  only 
one  taken  away  from  the  States  by  the  meas- 
ure in  Congress  last  week,  the  principle  and 
prectdent  thus  established  applies  to  any 
and  every  qualification  for  voting  set  up  by 
any  and  every  State  It  applies  to  such  fa- 
miliar qualifications  as  citizenship.  po,s,«;es- 
slon  of  naturalization  papers,  literacy,  Ie;uTth 
of  re.'^idence  In  the  State  and  voting  dl.stnct. 
Niw  why?  It  Is  unthlnknble  that  any 
member  of  any  State  legi'jla'ure  would  vote 
fo-  any  reduction  of  the  State's  exc'.u.  Ive 
function  of  fixing  qualifications  for  voters. 
But  Members  of  Omgre.ss  from  the  same 
State  voted  to  do  exactly  that  In  several 
States,  practically  the  whole  delegation  in 
the  House  votetl  to  do  that  which  the  State 
legislature  would  never  do 

In  every  State  there  Is  a  legislature,  which 
would  never  vote  to  surrender  part  of  the 
States  function  But  from  every  State  there 
is  a  deleiratlon  In  Congrese— and  this  dele- 
gation in  many  casee  voted  to  take  away 
that  which  the  legislature  would  not  dream 
of  surrendering 

There  are  several  reasons  Some  are  more 
contentious  than  there  Is  space  here  to  dls- 
CU.S8  adequately.  But  there  Is  one  reason 
which  can  be  stated  without  adding  to  the 
bitterness  which  attends  this  Issue  This 
rc:ist>n  is  liuk  of  understanding  by  the 
people  and  even  by  some  members  of  Con- 
gress. Lack  of  understanding  of  the  effect — 
on  all  the  States  and  on  the  structure  of 
American  Government — of  what  the  House 
did  last  week. 

There  Is  still  time  for  understanding  to  be 
achieved,  by  popular  discussion  and  educa- 
tion. The  measure  which  the  House  passed 
last  week  will  come  later  before  the  Senate. 
There  is  time  for  every  Senator  to  inform 
himself,  whether  he  as  a  Senator  should 
Tote  to  tak«  away  a  function  which  his  State 


now  exclusively  possesses  and  exercises  And 
there  Is  time  for  the  people  of  every  State 
to  inform  their  Senators  whether  they  wish 
the  function  of  fixing  qualifications  for 
voters  to  be  taken  away  from  the  States 

What  la  said  here  does  not  deal  with  the 
poll-tax  as  such.  It  Is  widely  disapproved. 
The  spirit  of  the  time  opposes  It  It  is  dls- 
annearlng  by  action  of  the  States  themselves, 
i'^  one  tfme  It  existed  In  many  States.  North 
and  South.  It  existed  In  Pennsylvania  as  late 
as  12  years  ago,  and  was  abolished  by  action 
of  the  State.  One  State.  Tennessee,  abol- 
ished  It  last  year.  It  continues  In  only  7 
^uthern  states.  In  most  of  these  States 
mcreasing  public  oplnioa  favors  abolltlou  of 
it. 


The  Freedom  of  the  Press,  at  the  Point 
of  a  Bayonet  and  the  Muzzle  of  a  Gun 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or    TENNKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1943 
Mr   JENNINGS.     Mr.  Speaker   under 
leave'to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  quotations: 

Men  loved  darkness  rather  ;!l?"  J'Sht^be- 
cause  their  deeds  were  evil.  (Third  chapter 
of  John,  nineteenth  verse.) 

When  he  was  old  and  full  of  wisdom, 
John  the  Disciple,  beloved  of  the  Master, 

And  this  is  the  condemnation  U.at  light  Is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  ligin.  because  their  deeds  were 
evil 


What  is  going  on  in  the  International 
Food  Conference,  attended  by  represent- 
atives from  this  Nation  and  44  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  down  at  Hot  Springs 
Va  '    Just  what  kind  of  a  broth  are  they 
brewing  and  what  are  they  cooking  up 
for  the  American  people?     What  mis- 
chie    are  they  up  to  that  the  American 
people  must  be  kept  in  darkness?     Do 
?he>   prefer  -darkness  rather  than  the 
light     becau.se    their    deeds    are    evil  ? 
Does  the  secrecy  that  shrouds  the  mee  - 
ing  of  the.<;e  representatives  of  our  for- 
eign   fnends    and    the   muzzled,    hand- 
Dlcked    representatives    of    our    people 
Sreaten  the  liquidation  of  the  freedom 
and  power  of  the  press  and  the  ushering 
Tn  of  the  supremacy  of  the  sword,  the 
rifle,  and  the  bayonet?  ,„„„„„ 

And  to  think  that  it  is  taking  p^ace  on 
the  soil  of  Virginia.    Shades  of  Thomas 
Jefferson!     Is  this  a  desecration  and  an 
abandonment  of  the  first  amendment 
under  the  protection  of  which  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  pre-ss  have  been  un- 
restrained and  unshackled  ^mce  the  twi- 
light of  the  eighteenth  century?    If,  by 
the  Constitution  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press,  by  what  authority  does  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  or 
the  Department  of  State  abrogate,  set 
aside,  and   nullify  the  freedom  of  the 
pre.ss   and   the   right  of   our  people   to 
know  what  Is  going  on  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va.?     People   are  suspicious  that  tney 


may  be  bartering  away  our  future.  For 
all  we  knov.-,  they  may  be  committing 
the  American  people  to  a  program  of 
eternal  rationing  in  an  attempt  to  feed 
the  whole  world. 

It  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte  who  said: 
Three  hostile  newsppiiers  are  more  to  be 
feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets. 

Somebody  has  gone  Napoleon  one  bet- 
ter—at the  point  of  bayonets  in  the 
hands  of  soldiers  marshaled,  as  we  all 
thought  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech  throughout 
the  whole  world,  the  representatives  of 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  are  look- 
ing down  a  gun  barrel  and  facing  the 
point  of  a  bayonet  while  they  twiddle 
their  thumbs,  cool  their  heels,  and  stew 
in  their  own  Juice. 

Was  Jefferson  right  when  he  said: 

No  government  ought  to  be  without  cen- 
sors; and  where  the  press  is  free  none  ever 
will. 

Was  he  speaking  the  truth  when  he 
said: 

When  the  press  Is  free  and  every  man  able 
to  read,  all  Is  safe. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palla- 
dium of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  re- 
Ugious  rights  of  the  American  people. 

Let  us  take  for  our  motto  the  words 
of  Joseph  Story: 
Here  shall  the  press  the  people's  right  maln- 

Unawed  by  Influence  and  unbribed  by  gain: 
Here  patriot  truth  her  glorious  precepts  draw. 
Pledged  to  religion,  liberty,  and  law. 

Henry  Ward  Bsecher  adds  his  voice  in 

these  words: 

Newspapers  are  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
common  peop'.e.  That  endless  bock,  the 
new-paper.  Is  our  national  glory. 


Horace  Greeley,  the  great  Civil  War 
editor,  thus  saluted  a  free  press: 

Then  hall  to  the  press!  chcsen  guardian  of 
freedom!  Strong  sword-arm  of  Justice, 
bright  sunbeam  of  truth! 

Thomas  Jefferson  thus  summed  up  the 
esteem  in  which  he  held  the  freedom 
of  the  press: 

Were  It  left  to  me  to  decide   whether  we 
Ehould    have    a   government    without    news- 
papers, or  newspapers  without  a  government 
I  .should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter. 

I  have  Just  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  one  of  my  constituents.  Dr. 
S.  H.  Hodge,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.: 

First  time  since  Columbus  landed  we  have 
been  without  cornmeal  and  corn. 

The  International  Food  Conference, 
bv  proce.sses  known  only  to  themselves, 
as  they  meet  among  the  luxurious  sur- 
roundings at  Hot  Springs,  Va..  under  the 
protection  of  the  guns  and  bayonets  of 
190  of  our  trained  American  soldiers,  are 
engaged,  according  to  press  releases,  in 
preparing  a  bill  of  fare  containing  a 
more  nutritious  and  abundant  food  sup- 
ply for  the  whole  world. 

The  American  people  are  the  most 
generous  in  the  world.  They  have  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  cries  of  distress  from 
any  people  on  the  earth.  Right  now. 
however,  the  delegates  who  comprise  this 
meeting  and  those  who  are  catering  to 


their  physical  wants  had  much  better  be 
employed  in  producing  food  than  in 
undertaking  to  distribute  victuals  which, 
at  this  time,  we  do  not  happen  to  possess. 
Those  sponsoring  this  secret  fooa 
meet  under  the  protection  of  our  guns 
are  in  a  large  measure  responsible  lor 
the  lack  of  food  which  is  now  about  to 
put  this  country  on  half  rations  and 
which  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
most  dangerous  condition  with  respect  to 
food  in  all  our  history. 

The  forthright  statement  by  Harrison 
Spangler,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  that  what  we  need 
in  this  country  is  abundance  and  not 
scarcity,  is  good,  sound,  American  com- 
mon sense.    It  is  good  Republican  doc- 
trine.   Never  again  in  this  country  will 
growing  crops  ^e  plowed  under,  and  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  Henry  Wallace 
can  again  pronounce  the  death  sentence 
upon  millions  of  httle  pigs  and  thousands 
of  inoffensive  mother  sows.    The  naalad- 
ministration  of  our  agricultural  poUcy  is 
a  forceful  reminder  that— 

Willful  waste  makes  woeful  want. 
It  may  be  that  the  2,400  pints  of  high- 
priced  whisky  and  the  fine  wines  that 
our  State  Department  purchased  with 
the  funds  of  the  American  ^PfpP^e  and 
furnished  to  the  delegates  of  the  Inter- 
national Pood  Conference  in  session  at 
Hot  Springs.  Va.,  has  wrought  a  w-onder- 
f ul  change  on  the  spirit  of  their  drean^. 
These  "wet  goods"  may  have  put  tnem 
in  a  frame  of  mind  that  they  are  able  to 
"achieve  the  harmonious  confluence  of 
incompatible  elements" ;   able  to  "weld 
the  pewter  handle  to  the  wooden  spoon  , 
able  to  graft  "the  dead  bough  to  the  liv- 
ing tree"  and  make  it  "bloom,  and  bur- 
geon    and    bend    with    golden    fruit. 
These  gentlemen  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  may  be  capable  of  making 
"playmates  of  the  lamb  and  leopard,  and 
boon  companions  of  the  spider  and  the 
fly  "   Yet,  it  may  have  come  to  pass  that 
they  are  able  to  make  "soda  and  vinegar 
to  dwell  placidly  in  the  same  bottle"  and 
to  teach  "oil  and  water  how  they  might 
agree  "    And  for  all  we  know,  those  who 
have  shrouded  this  meeting  in  secrecy 
away  from  the  pestiferous  interference 
of  the  representatives  of  the  press  and 
are  giving  to  the  American  people  its 
doings  in  broken  doses  have  "builded 
wiser  than  they  knew."    No  censorship 
of  the  press,  however,  can  hide   these 

facts:  ^       t-      ->. 

The   lowly  Irish   potato   has  become 
scarcer  than  hen's  teeth,  and  Is  now  the 
stock  and  trade  of  a  new  crop  of  boot- 
leggers. ,        «4. 
There  is  an  existing  shortage  of  meat 
which  will  grow  worse  and  not  better. 
Our  food  rtocks  dwindle  and  prices  soar. 
Adverse  crop  conditions  in  many  States 
where  neither  corn  nor  spring  oats  have 
yet  been  planted,  and  devastating  flood- 
waters  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  a  threatened  drought  in  our  west- 
ern bread-producing  States,  should  oper- 
ate to  instill  some  common  sense  in  the 
minds    of    those    who    are    constantly 
throwing  monkey  wrenches  into  the  food 
producing  machinery  of  this  country. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  tliose  who 
have  brought  the  American  people  face 
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to  face  with  a  threatened  famine  were 
experimenting  in  the  badlands  on 
wooden  Indians.  They  are  taking  dan- 
gerous chances  with  the  health  and  mo- 
rale of  our  people  at  home,  and  they 
constitute  a  threat  to  our  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 


Repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Juried.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorials: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  23.  1943 1 

nUINDLY  GESTURE 

The  House  Committee  on  Immigpatlcn  and 
Naturalization  has  opened  heurlnys  on  sev- 
eral bills  which  have  a  common  purpose — to 
grant  entry  to  the  United  SUtes  and  the  right 
of  citizenship  to  Chinese.  To  those  of  ua 
unfamiliar  with  the  complexities  of  American 
Immigration  policy,  It  may  come  as  a  shock 
to  learn  Uial  our  laws  discriminate  against 
the  Chinese  even  more  rigorously  than  against 
the  Japanese.  The  Chinese  are  barred  from 
entry  to  this  country  not  only  under  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924,  which  denies  admis- 
sion to  Asiatics,  but  also  specifically  under  a 
series  of  laws  going  back  to  1882  known  as  the 
Chinese  exclusion  laws. 

What  Is  proposed  la  to  put  the  Chinese 
on  a  quota  basis  comparable  to  that  applied 
to  Europeans.  The  practical  effects  of  such  a 
change  would  not  be  very  groat  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  no  more  than  108  Chinese  would 
be  enabled  to  enter  the  United  States  In  a 
single  year.  But  the  gesture  would  have  real 
BlKnlflcunce  to  the  Chinese,  who  understand 
and  appreciate  gestures. 

The     discrimination     we     have     practiced 
against  them  on  the  basis  of  their  race  and 
color  has  naturally  been  offensive  to  a  proud 
people.      Our    common    enemy,    Japan,    has 
taken  great  pains  to  capitalize  on  the  Insult. 
Jopanere    radio    broadcasts    have    dinned    a 
knowledge  of  It  Into  Chinese  ears.     It  has 
been    their   strongest   weapon    In   attempting 
to  dl-'rupt  the  unity  of  the  United  Nations. 
With    a    simple    gesture,    we    can    take    this 
weapon  from  their  hands.    Tr  put  the  mat- 
ter on  the  lowest  and  most  practical  level  of 
consideration.    It    behoove.s    us    to    end    this 
dl-scrlmlnatlon    against    China   as   a   shrewd 
stroke  of  political  and  ps>-chologlcal  warfare 
In  the  Far  East. 

But  beyond  this  pragmatic  argiunent  lies  a 
highly  Important  question  of  principle.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  at  all  from  the 
bloodshed  and  suffering  of  this  war.  It  is 
that  we  cannot  tell  our  friends  by  the  color 
of  their  aklna  or  the  shape  of  their  heads. 
Our  friends  arc  those  who  share  allegiance  to 
otir  way  of  life.  For  a  longer  time  and  at  a 
greater  cost  thai,  any  other  people,  the  Chl- 
XMM  have  proved  their  friendship.  Here  Is 
one  respect  In  which  we  ourselves  have  yet 
to  prove  It.  For  the  underlying  doctrine  of 
cmr  way  of  111*  la  the  equality  of  man. 

tJkom  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  31, 
— ^  1M3I 

nf  ramraaa  to  an  ally 
There  la  an  immediately  practical  argument 
behind  the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 


Chinese  exclusion  acta,  those  Invidiously  dis- 
criminatory laws  which  we  still  apply  to  our 
great  far  eastern  allies.  They  constitute  one 
of  the  best  remaining  propaganda  weapons 
In  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  who  cease- 
lessly use  them  to  convince  the  Chinese  that 
we  look  down  upon  them  as  Inferiors  and 
that  they  should  place  no  faith  In  our  lofty 
protestations;  It  Is  an  effective  weapon,  and 
the  enemy  should  be  deprived  of  It.  But  far 
more  Impressive  Is  the  less  selQsh  argument 
of  reason,  fairness,  and  common  courtesy  to 
the  people  who  have  so  long  sustained  our 
battle. 

These  laws,  which  prohibit  Chinese  from 
entering  the  United  State.s  and  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  acquiring  citizenship  to  all  those 
not  born  here,  are  as  anachronistic  as  the 
extraterritorial  treaty  rights  which  we  re- 
cently surrendered  with  such  happy  effect. 
Their  history,  going  back  to  the  early  1880s. 
carries  with  it  memories  of  old  passions  and 
Indignities  They  are  needlessly  humiliat- 
ing, not  only  In  the  basic  discrimination 
which  they  enforce  but  in  the  stringency  of 
their  regulations  as  to  vl.sa.s  and  points  of 
entry  for  Chinese  who  are  temporarily  ad- 
mitted, and  the  Chinese  feel  them  keenly. 
And  there  is  the  more  reason  for  their  repeal 
because  the  quota  system  of  our  general  im- 
migration law  now  provides  an  adequate 
method  of  control  without  the  Insulting 
special  treatment  which  the  Chinese  resent 
The  laws  can  be  overhauled  without  inviting 
any  floods  of  oriental  Immigrants;  the  quota 
would  admit  only  about  100  Chinese  a  year, 
which  Is  virtually  nothing,  while  If  these 
were  allowed  to  become  citizens,  as  are  other 
Immigrant.^,  they  would  scarcely  be  noticed 
among  the  fifty-thousand-odd  American- 
born  Chlne.se. 

The  exclusion  laws  are  somewhat  complex 
In  character,  and  various  proposals  for  amend- 
ing them  have  been  lntroduct>d  Into  Congress, 
all  of  which  require  study.  But  the  subject 
Is  one  certainly  demanding:  attention.  In  the 
interests  of  justice  and  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
own  principles. 


Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Day  Address 
of  Hon.  Jame  0.  Eastland,  of  Missis- 
sippi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or    TENPnCSSEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24  \,  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday was  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial 
Day,  in  connection  with  which  exercises 
were  held  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1  delivered  a  very  interesting  address 
on  that  occasion,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Mrs. 
Fred,  fellow  Americans,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  Invited 
to  speak  at  the  memorial  exercises  of  Jef- 
ferson DavU,  Mississippi's  most  brilliant  and 
distinguished  son. 

Bom  135  years  ago  in  an  humble  cabin  in 
Kentucky.  Reared  deep  in  Mississippi  on  the 
banks  of  the  mighty  Father  of  Waters.  Idu- 
cated  at  Transjlvanla  College  and  Weat  Point 


Military  Academy.  As  an  oflJcer  In  the  Amer- 
ican Army,  his  brilliant  military  genius,  the 
Invention  of  the  V  formation,  snatched  vic- 
tory from  defeat  and  won  for  a  greatly  out- 
numbered American  Army  the  great  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
Mexican  War.  Congressman  from  his  dis- 
trict. United  States  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  one  of 
the  greatest  Secretaries  of  War  In  the 
history  of  America.  Leader  of  the  South. 
sp>oke8man  for  our  people.  President  of  "that 
storm-cradled  Nation  that  fell  '"  A  fine  exec- 
utive, a  great  President,  a  good  man.  It  was 
that  great  leader  of  the  South,  of  blessed 
memory,  the  sainted  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  said 
of  him  as  President  of  the  Confederacy: 
"If  my  opinion  Is  worth  anything,  you  can 
.say  that  few  people  could  have  done  better 
than  Mr  Davis;  I  know  of  none  that  could 
have  done  as  well  " 

Imprisoned.  humUlated,  caused  to  suffer 
fo.  his  people!  Those  vengeful  little  men 
who  thiis  mistreated  Jefferson  Davis,  and  who 
foisted  upon  the  South  that  tragic  recon- 
struction era.  which  was  the  worst  treatment 
accorded  a  conquered  people  In  modern  his- 
tory, were  inferior  to  Davis'  integrity,  were 
pigmies  by  the  side  of  Davis'  greatness. 
Loved,  revered,  and  honored  by  his  contem- 
poraries, their  children,  their  children's  chil- 
dren, and  by  each  succeeding  generation  of 
the  South. 

These,  in  short,  are  the  high  poi.nts  In  the 
eventful  life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  In  truth,  my 
friends.  Jefferson  Davis  was  one  of  the  world 
leader.'  of  his  age.  But  what  of  Davis  the 
man? 

Prom  his  associates,  from  his  contempo- 
raries, from  those  intimately  In  touch  with 
him  throughout  his  life,  and  from  impartial 
historians  who  carefully  look  back  over  this 
violent  era,  there  Ls  but  one  verdict. 
Throughout  his  whole  life  there  was  never 
a  bleml&h.  there  was  never  a  suspicion  cast 
upon  the  public  or  private  life  of  this  pood 
man.  Citizen,  husband,  father,  the  life  and 
conduct  of  Jefferson  Dcvis  was  in  every  re- 
spect above  reproach.  Pub'lc  servant,  leader 
of  the  South,  a  man  of  great  ability,  whose 
devotion  to  his  cause  and  whose  deep  sin- 
cerity Impre-ssed  all  who  knew  him,  Davis 
was  never  one  to  surrender  his  convictions 
for  monetary  gain,  to  place  expediency  above 
right,  to  play  the  demagog,  or  to  fawn  for 
public  favor  upon  any  Issue.  He  was  truly  a 
leader  amonf  men 

My  friends,  the  South  was  Indeed  fortu- 
nate. Its  three  great  leaders.  Jefferson 
Davis.  Robert  E.  Lee.  and  Stonewall  Jackson, 
were  all  three  deeply  religious  men.  To  a 
remarkable  degree  all  three  possessed  the 
same  fundamental  attributes  of  character 
They  were  good  men.  They  were  square  men. 
They  were  great  men.  Trvily  their  lives,  their 
conduct,  their  character  Is  the  yardstick  to 
measure  human  greatness. 

Like  Lee  and  Jackson,  Jefferson  Davis  Is 
one  of  the  mountain  peaks  of  American  his- 
tory. The  farther  we  travel  forward  and 
look  back  into  this  not  so  distant  past,  these 
mountain  peaks  loom  ever  higher.  They 
loom  ever  greater  The  view  becomes  more 
beautiful.  We  of  the  South  are  proud  of  this 
heritage  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
We  are  proud  of  the  South.  We  are  proud 
to  be  known  as  southerners  No  braver, 
truer,  kinder  people  ever  lived  than  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  South.  Down  In  Dixie, 
there  dwells  today  a  citizenry  through  whose 
veins  Hows  the  purest  bloodstream  of  Amer- 
ica. There  honor  dwells.  Secession  is  gone. 
We  have  renewed  our  fealty  to  the  flag  of  our 
reunited  country.  The  flag  which  Jefferson 
Davis  never  ceased  to  love. 

My  friends,  southern  people  today,  as  al- 
ways, have  upheld  the  ideals  of  the  South. 
Those  sacred  principles  whlph  have  been 
confided  to  our  keeping  from  our  historic 
past.  The  love  and  reverence  of  pure  woman- 
hood.   White  supremacy,  which  la  necessary 


for  the  Integrity  and  purity  of  the  white  race. 
The  system  which  deals  honestly,  fairly,  and 
with  Justice  to  all  peoples  regardless  of  their 
race,  creed  or  color,  but  which  maintains  the 
white  race  must  rule  supreme  to  protect  its 
purity.  Integrity,  and  creative  genius,  and 
which  holds  that  these  things  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  future  of  America. 

And.  further,  there  Is  the  American  system 
of   free  enterprise.     SUtes  rights  and  local 
self-government,  economic  Justice  and  eco- 
nomic equality  for  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try—North,  South.  East,  and  West.     It  was 
the  contention  of  the  South  in  1860,  as  it  is 
now.    that    no    section    should    discriminate 
against,  and  by  legislation  impoverish,  any 
other  section  of  the  country.     That  no  sec- 
tion  should,    by   having   a   majority    of    the 
votes  of   Congress,   pass  tariff  acts   or   laws 
which  would  oppress  or  injure  any  other  sec- 
tion.    But  that  we  all  lived  under  the  same 
flag    and  that  all  sections   were  entitled  to 
equal  treatment.     This  Is  but  simple  Justice. 
When    southern    statesmanship    failed,    the 
people  of  the  South  took  up  arms  to  assure 
their  rights.     Their  contention  of  the  right 
to  secede  was  a  legal  right,  widely  recognized 
at    the    time.     There   followed    the    bitterest 
war  in  history.     There  followed   what  up  to 
1914  was  the  bloodiest  war  In  history.    The 
heroic  feats  of  arms  of   the  armies  of   the 
South  have  no  equal  In  the  annals  of  man- 
kind.     Ill     equipped,    ill     fed,     ill     clothed, 
greatly   outnumbered,   and   with    no   reserve 
supplies  of  resources  or  manpower,  but  prin- 
cipally   depending    on    bravery    and    fidelity, 
these  heroes  wrote  brilliant  pages  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.     Man   for  man.   battalion 
for  battalion,  regiment  for  regiment,  no  army 
ever  compared  with  the  armies  of  the  South. 
They  were  never  beaten.     They  were  starved 
Into    submission.     I    am    proud    that    I    de- 
scended from  one  who  wore  the  gray. 

Southern   people  of  every   rank   and   class 
are  proud  of  the  conduct  of  the  peoples  of 
the  South     We  are  proud  of  the  Confederacy. 
We  love  and  revere  Jeff  Davis.  Lee.  and  Jack- 
son     We  love  and  revere  those  gallant  men. 
our  forefathers  who  wore  the  gray.     May  we, 
my  fellow  southerners,  ever  be  true  to  the 
Ideals  of  the  South.     May  we  ever  be  true 
to  those  sacred  principles  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought   and   heroically   died.     Those 
sacred  principles,  the  culture  of  the  South, 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us.     These 
things  are  Immortal.     They  are  stained  with 
the  blood  of  heroes.    They  have  been  washed 
by     the     tears     of     widows     and     orphans. 
Through  the  anguish  and  suffering  of  south- 
ern people,  they  are  handed  down  pure  and 
clean  to  us.    The  South  Is  a  noble  region. 
These  Ideals  of  the  South  are  under  attack 
today.     White    supremacy    is    under    attack. 
There   has   arisen   in   this  country   an  alien 
creed— a  doctrine  which  seeks  to  tear  down 
the  social  institutions  of  the  South— a  move- 
ment which,  by  granting  political  equality, 
would  lead  to  the  mongrel izatlon  of  the  white 
race     This  creed— this  doctrine— backed  by 
aliens  in  America,  seeks  the  destruction  of 
the  culture  of  the  South.     It  denies  economic 
equality  to  the  South.     It  perpetuates  dis- 
crimination   in    tariffs    and    freight    rates, 
which  pauperize  our  section  and  our  people. 
Against  this  ever-tightening  chain  our  people 
fought  a  bloody,  heroic  war.    The  statesman- 
ship of  the  South  must  now  correct  these 
evvls     We    must    do    It    without    regard    to 
political  party.     We  must  protect  our  social 
institutions.  Irrespective  of  former  political 
affiliations. 

A  political  party  Is  merely  a  vehicle  to 
accomplish  endeavors  In  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment. Its  masses  are  stirring.  May  Its 
leadership  measure  to  the  devotion,  ability, 
and  patriotism  of  Jefferson  Davis.  May  we 
have  this  quality  of  leadership  when  the 
post-war  world  U  created.  Justice  begins 
at  home  A  just  man  must  first  be  Just 
within  his  own  family  Before  America  can 
consistently    and    conscientiously    create    a 


post-war  world  of  Justice  between  the  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  the  earth,  we  must  be 
Just  within  our  own  country. 

The  economic  discriminations  which  have 
Impoverished  the  South  must  be  removed. 
Freight  rates  must  be  equalized.  The  tariff 
and  other  discriminatory  legislation  must  be 
made  fair  and  Just  to  each  section  and  to 
all  Americans.  The  South's  social  structure 
must  be  recognized,  and  her  culture  pro- 
tected. This  would  have  been  demanded  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  by  Lee,  by  Jackson,  by  the 
heroes  who  wore  the  gray.  True  to  our  Ideals, 
these  will  be  the  demands  of  the  new  South 
In  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

And  so,  my  friends,  we  pay  tribute  today 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  Mississlpplan,  a 
great  southerner,  a  great  American.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  at  every  stage  In  life  true  to 
his  trust  We  revere  and  honor  his  memory. 
May  we  all,  within  the  limits  of  our  lesser 
ability,  measure  to  the  standards  of  his 
greatness. 


The  PoU-Tax  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4  Gegislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  on  June  2.  1943.  by  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 
on  the  subject  of  anti-poll-tax  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Senate.  The 
address  was  delivered  on  the  National 
Radio  Forum  arranged  by  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  and  broadcast  on  the 
Blue  Network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  passed  an  act  making  unlaw- 
ful the  requirement  for  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  pri- 
mary or  other  election  for  national  officers. 
After  passage  by  the  Hotise,  the  bill  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  It  was 
appropriately  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee I  anticipate  that  at  an  early  date 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  report  this  bill 
favorably  to  the  full  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shaU  vote  to  favor  of  the  antl-poU- 
tax  bill. 

My  friends,  I  doubt  that  America  has  passed 
through  a  period  since  the  Constitutional 
Convention  when  the  citizens  were  so  con- 
cerned about  the  right  to  vote.  The  elimi- 
nation of  the  poll  tax  Is  only  one  phase  of 
this  extremely  Important  problem.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  now  pending  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  three  bills 
seeking  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  permit  all  those 
who  have  reached  18  years  of  age  to  exercise 
the  right  of  franchise.  I  favor  that  proposal. 
Certainly,  individuals  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  strong  enough  to  fly  a  plane^  man  a 
tank,  carry  a  machine  gun.  and  kill  the 
enemy,  have  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
exercise  Intelligently  the  right  of  franchise 

on  election  day.  ._„,., „♦,„« 

Last  year  the  Senate  enacted  legislation 
providing  soldiers  billeted  In  the  camps  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  serving 
in  foreign  lands,  with  the  opportunity  and 
machln^  for  voting.     The  admlnlsuatiou 


of  the  biU  is  lacking  In  effectiveness.    1  pro- 
pose in  the  near  future  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion which  wUl  strengthen  that  measure  and 
insure  to  every  soldier  the  opportunity  to  - 
vote. 

Recently  I  introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate 
providing  for  uniformity  in  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  polls  In  Federal  elections 
throughout  the  Nation.  My  bUl  provides 
that  the  polls  shaU  open  at  6  a.  m.  and  close 
at  e  p.  m.  This  Is  another  bill  which  wlU 
give  to  the  defense  worker,  the  farmer,  the 
housewife,  and  all  other  soldiers  on  the  home 
front  a  greater  opportunity  to  vote.  At  the 
hearings  held  on  my  bill  today  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  PrlvUegea 
and  Elections,  I  was  happy  to  listen  to  the 
approval  of  this  measure  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  C.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  as  well  as  the  approval 
In  principle  by  the  Honorable  Harrison 
Spangler,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee. 

All  these  important  measures  of  legisla- 
tion form  the  general  pattern  of  the  effort  to 
augment  the  constitutional  right  of  fran- 
chise, of  which  elimination  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  la  a  part.  Each 
and  every  one  of  these  bills  seeks  to  give 
the  voter  every  possible  opportunity  to 
cast  his  vote  In  any  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion, and  this  I  want  to  particularly  stress 
during  this  national  crisis. 

On  the  cold  and  bleak  Island  of  Attu,  in 
the   Jungles  of  New  Guinea,  on  the  plains 
of  Australia,  In  the  swamps  ana  the  malaria- 
Infested  region  of  Guadalcanal,  yes,  through- 
out  the   Pacific,   men   of   every  race,  creed, 
and  color  are  shedding  their  blood,  nursing 
their  wounds,  and  fighting  on.  In  order  that 
the   cornerstones   of   free   government   may 
continue    to    stand.    What    is    true    In    the 
Pacific  is  true  In  the  Atlantic.     It  is  true  In 
Europe  and  Asia.     It  Is  also  true  In  north 
Africa  where   American   boys   on   the   desert 
sands.  In  the  mountain  passes,  and  on  the 
streets  of  Tunis  and  Blzerte,  along  with  the 
Allied   brothers,   beat  back   and   finally  de- 
stroyed and  conquered  one  of  Hitler's  great 
armies.     In    that    historic    battle    American 
soldiers,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
gave   their   all    that   the   Stars   and   Strlpea 
might   continue   to   wave   over   a   free   land. 
In   that  battle  you   could   find   men  whosa 
ancestors    were    of    German.    Irish.    Polish, 
Negro,   Czechoslovaklan,   Greek,   and   Jewish 
blood,  as  well  as  other  nationalities,  but  In 
north     Africa     they     all     fought     only     aa 
Americans. 

Surely,  my  friends.  It  Is  not  asking  too 
much  that  men.  whether  they  be  white  or 
black,  living  In  States  which  require  pay- 
ment of  poll  tax  to '  vote,  should  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  If  they  are  willing 
to  shoulder  a  gun  and  die,  if  necessary,  for 
the  flag.  I  have  heard  aU  the  arguments  of 
the  representatives  of  the  States  having  poll- 
tax  lawrs,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  In  America  when  those  who  fight 
Bide  by  side  for  the  protection  of  home  and 
country  should  also  be  able  to  vote  In  the 
same  election  precinct  for  the  candidates  of 
their  choice,  the  poU  tax  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

America  has  always  been  known  as  the 
land  of  equal  opportunity,  the  land  of  equal 
privileges,  and  the  land  of  equal  righU.  It 
would  seem  that  this  piece  of  legislation  to 
only  a  smaU  step  to  further  guarantee  toat 
equality  of  opportunity,  for  which  America 
is  fameijl  throughout  the  world. 

Much  was  said  in  the  House,  and  much 
win  be  said  on  the  Senate  floor  about  tha 
constitutionality  of  this  poU-tax  toiU.  tt 
will  probably  hinge  upon  whether  or  not  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  is  a  regulation  or  e  qu»M- 
flcatlon.  This  recalls  to  my  mind  what  the 
dean  of  our  law  school  used  to  eay  w^ien  a 
question  was  presented  that  was  highly  de- 
batable. Not  knowing  the  exact  answer,  be 
would  pauae  for  a  moment  and  then  aay. 
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-^TToung  gentlemen,  there  Is  much  to  be  tald 
upiin  Ixith  aides  of  that  question. " 

ObvicnulT.  the  question  must  tiltlmately 
be  decided  by  the  Buprems  Court  of  th« 
Unired  Stutes,  but,  my  friends,  I  undertake 
t4>  say  that  the  Constitution  Is  not  a  static 
orgtuiism  '-f  f(overnment.  If  so.  It  would  have 
been  ourmoded  In  the  long  ago.  Por  100 
years  It  has  wlthst^xxl  the  test  of  time  and 
change,  and  that  Is  primarily  true  because 
the  p(;wers  enunciated  therein  have  t>e«n 
broBd  enough  to  embrace  everyday  condi- 
tions as  we  move  down  the  road  of  progress 
from  ciiitr  generation  to  another.  The  Con- 
silt;:  t) 'in  because  of  Its  Inherent,  its  ex- 
p'.e6ii>-d  ai.d  implied  p<}weni.  has  fortunately 
Uri/wn  along  with  the  times  and  one  ot  the 
fundamental  principles  of  constitutional 
g.ivernmeut  from  the  beginning  has  been 
that  men  should  have  the  right  to  vote  freely 
and   ar.thout   any   unreaaonnble   restraint 

I  am  satUQed  that  If  and  when  this  leglx- 
liiLion  shi  uirt  reach  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  UniUd  Statea.  lU  constitutionality  will 
b<'  upheld  I  do  not  believe  that  any  un- 
reasonable restrictions  and  regulations,  which 
I  conceive  the  poll  tax  to  be.  can  be  placed 
by  any  State  upon  one  who  seeks  to  vote  for 
ar  Federal  officer. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  great 
rr»pt>ct  and  affection  for  my  colleagues  In 
the  United  States  Senate  and  my  hope  Is 
th.it  regnrdles.s  of  the  States  they  may  rep- 
resent they  yield  to  this  basic  principle  and 
permit  H  R  7  to  become  the  law  of  the  land 
with  the  least  possible  friction  or  debate, 
thereby  promoting  national  unity  which  Is  so 
vital  and  neceweary  in  furthering  the  great 
war  effort. 


Aaaljrtif  of  the  G>nnall]r-Siiiitk  Bill  ai  It 
Passed  the  House  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or   VTSCTHIA 

IN  THB  HOU8£  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1943 

Mr.  SMirU  of  VirRinia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  view  of  the  number  of  amendments 
accepted  and  rejected  to  the  bill  8.  199, 
entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  use  and 
operation  by  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain plants,  mines,  and  other  properties 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  pre- 
venting strikes,  lock-outs,  and  stoppages 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes," 
I  submit  the  following:  explanation  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  today: 

Section  1  deals  with  definitions  and  is 
the  same  as  section  1  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  in  the  definitions  rail- 
road c(»npanies  cominR  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  are  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  bUl. 

Section  a  of  the  bill  a.s  reported  re- 
mains intact.  This  section  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  conduct  eitlier  a  lock-out  or  a 
strike  until  after  the  expiration  of  30 
days  from  the  date  on  wliich  notice  is 
Kiven  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  such 
Intent  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  such  strike. 

S?Grion  3  of  the  committee  bill  remains 
ini&ct  and  makes  it  unlawful  to  strike 


until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  certified 
the  results  of  a  secret  ballot  of  employees 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
desire  to  strike.  It  does  not  in  any  sense 
condone  strikes  or  legalize  strikes.  On 
the  contrary,  it  prohibits  strikes  imtil 
the  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

Section  4  of  the  committee  bill  is 
stricken  out.  It  was  the  section  dealing 
with  violence  and  intimidation  and  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  professional  or  hired 
pickets. 

Section  5  is  stricken  out.  It  was  the 
section  that  prohibited  Jurisdictional 
strikes,  boycotts,  and  sj-mpathy  strikes. 

Section  6  (a)  of  the  committee  bill  is 
stricken  out.  It  was  the  section  sus- 
pending the  Norris-LaOuardia  Anti-In- 
junction Act  with  re.spect  to  violations 
of  this  act. 

Section  6  (b>  remains  in  the  bill  and 
makes  persons  violating  the  act  subject 
to  suit  for  civil  damages. 

Subsections  6  (c>  and  6  (d>  of  the 
committee  bill  remain  in  the  act  and 
withdraws  from  violators  of  the  act  for 
a  period  of  1  year  their  rights  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Section  7  remains  in  the  bill.  This 
section  relates  to  registration  and  finan- 
cial accounting  by  labor  organizations. 
It  requires  detailed  financial  statements 
periodically  and  information  relative  to 
initiation  fees,  annual  dues  and  assess- 
ments, and  sundry  other  items. 

Section  8  of  the  committee  bill  re- 
mains Intact  with  the  exceptions  here- 
after noted : 

Section  8  (a)  remains  as  WTitten  in  the 
committee  bill  and  authorizes  the  War 
Labor  Board  to  take  Jurisdiction  of  any 
dispute  that  it  terms  su£Qciently  serious 
to  interfere  with  the  war  effort. 

SecUon  8  (b)  of  the  committee  bill  is 
amended  and  remains  in  the  bill  in  the 
following  form: 

The  War  Labor  Board  ahall  have  power 
to  decide  the  dispute  and  provide  by  order 
the  wages  and  hours  and  all  other  term«  and 
conditloiis  (customarily  included  In  ooUec- 
tive-bargalnlng  agreements)  governing  the 
relations  between  the  parties,  which  siiail  be 
In  effect  untU  further  order  of  the  Board. 
In  maiOng  any  such  declston  the  Board  shall 
oon/orm  to  the  provlslona  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  an  amended;  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act;  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  IMS.  as  amended:  the 
act  of  October  2,  1»42.  hereinbefore  re- 
ferred to.  and  the  regulations  and  orders 
Issued  under  such  acta;  and  where  no  law 
is  applicable  the  order  of  the  Board  ahaU 
provide  for  terms  and  conditions  to  govern 
relations  between  ttxe  parties  which  ahall 
be  fair  and  equitable  to  employer  and  em- 
ployee under  all   the  ctrctimstanoea  ot  the 


Section  8  (c)  is  stricken  from  the  bill. 
It  required  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
before  the  War  Labor  Board  and  was 
stricken  because  a  similar  provision  is 
contained  in  section  9. 

Section  8  (d)  remains  in  the  bill  and 
authorizes  any  Federal  court  to  require 
obedience  to  the  subpenas  of  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

Section  9  remains  in  the  bill  and  gives 
the  War  Labor  Board  the  power  to  issue 


subpenas  requiring  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  so  forth. 

Section  10  (a)  remains  in  tiie  bill  and 
gives  to  tlie  War  Labor  Board  power  in 
any  dispute  to  order  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  Board.  The  War  Labor  Board 
could  forbid  a  strike  by  the  employees 
and  forbid  the  employer  from  changing 
the  situation  existing  when  tlie  dispute 
arose.  But  it  expressly  provides  tliat  no 
individual  employee  can  be  compelled  to 
render  labor  without  hLs  consent. 

Section  10  <b>  provides  that  such  stay 
period  shall  not  exceed  60  d;iys. 

Section  10  ic)  is  stricken  from  the  bill. 
It  authorized  the  Attorney  General  to 
proceed  by  injunction  for  enforcement 
of  any  order  of  the  Board  notwithstand- 
ing the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 

Section  11  of  the  committee  bill  re- 
mains intact  and  gives  the  Board  au- 
tliority  to  Issue  rtiles  and  regulations. 

Section  12  is  stricken  from  the  bill.  It 
gave  to  the  War  Labor  Board  broad 
powers  to  change  wages  and  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  pe'haps  conflicting  with  the 
administration's  anti-inflation  policies. 

Section  13  (a)  remains  in  the  bill  and 
provides  that  when  the  property  Ls  in  the 
posse.ssion  of  the  United  States  it  .shall 
be  imlawful  to  Induce  any  person  to  in- 
terfere by  strike  or  other  interruption 
with  the  operation  of  the  property  or  to 
aid  any  such  strike  or  Interruption  by 
giving  directions  or  guidance  or  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  conduct  thereof  or 
for  payment  of  strike  or  other  k)eneflts. 

Section  13  (b)  imposes  a  penalty  for 
such  strikes  against  the  Government  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  a  year  or  lx)th. 

Section  14  of  the  committee  bill  re- 
mains and  provides  for  tlie  termination 
of  the  act  at  the  end  of  6  months  fol- 
lowing the  war  or  upon  passage  of  a  con- 
current resolution. 

The  bill  as  passed  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  committee  bill  amending 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  forbid  cam- 
paign contributions  by  labor  unions. 

The  bill  as  passed  also  contained  an 
amendment  not  In  the  committee  bill 
which  prohibited  any  member  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  from  participating  in 
any  decision  in  which  such  member  has 
a  direct  pecuniary  interest  as  an  officer, 
employee,  or  representative  of  either 
party. 

Section  13  of  the  bill,  above  outlined, 
would  effectively  put  a  stop,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  present  coal  strike  as  it  would 
make  it  a  crime  to  aid  in  tlie  conduct  of 
such  strike  or  to  pay  strike  benefits  to 
the  striicing  miners. 

The  provisions  that  would  require  a 
strike  ballot  by  the  employees  themselves 
and  the  30-day  cooling  period  before  a 
strike  and  the  provisions  that  would  en- 
able the  War  Labor  Board  to  forbid  a 
strike  for  a  period  of  60  days  would  give 
sufficient  time  for  settling  disputes  be- 
fore a  strike  occurred  and  would.  I  be- 
lieve, effectively  prevent  the  many  brief 
strikes  that  are  occurring  daily  in  war 
Industries. 
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Soudi  America — Jails  To  Make  United 
States  Army  Shoes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1943 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  received  an  emphatic  protest  from 
my  district  In  reference  to  the  purchase 
of  Army  shoes  abroad  and  their  manu- 
facture by  prison  labor. 

The  Brockton  Union,  a  local  paper  in 
Brockton,  Mass.,  under  date  of  May  28. 
carries  r  story  on  the  front  page  under 
a  2-Inch  headline  reading,. "South  Amer- 
ica— Jails  to  make  United  States  Army 
shoes— Report  Chile  to  make  over  a 
million— Leavenworth,  200.000." 

Tlie  article  follows: 

SOXrrH      AMEEICA — JAILS     MAKE     UNITED     STATES 

ARMY   SHOES BEPORT   CHILE   TO   MAKE   OVER    A 

MILLION   pairs;    LEAVENWORTH,    200,000 

The  Brcx:kton  shoe  district  was  Biunned 
thla  week  when  reports  reaching  this  city  re- 
vealed that  the  armed  forces  of  our  country 
would  be  supplied  with  shoes  made  in  the 
Federal  penitentiary  at  I.eavenworth,  Kans 
Thla  news  came  on  the  heels  of  a  reported 
deal  between  American  representatives  and 
Chilean  manufacturers  whereby  the  South 
American  country  cf  Chile  would  furnish  ovir 
armed  forces  with  more  than  a  million  pairs 
of  shoes.  Exportation  arrangements  for  the 
latter  orders  are  believed  to  be  already  ar- 
ranged. 

Tnese  announcements  have  not  been  very 
well  received  here,  and  wires  of  protest  have 
been  sent  to  our  Representatives  In  Washing- 
ton by  the  Brockton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and    the   Brotherhood    of   Shoe    and    Allied 
Craftsmen  condemning  the  placing  of  Army 
shoe  orders  with  jails.     Apparently  these  or- 
ganizations were  not  aware  of  the  ChUean 
deal  when  they  found  out  alxjut  the  Jail  order. 
The  Brockton  district  In  particular  and  the 
shoe   industry  as  a  whole  Is  well   equipped 
to  handle  much  more  shoe  btisiness  than  the 
orders    now    being    filled    for    our    various 
armed    forces.     Plants    In   this   section   have 
not  been  pushed  to  capacity  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
need  of  placing  shoe  orders  with  Jails  or  for- 
eign concerns  so   long  as  our  concerns  are 
wel'    able   to   produce   the   needed   footwear. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  our  own  manulac- 
turers  cannot  easily   take   care  of   the  shoe 
situation    and   until   that   time  comes  It   la 
believed    that    manufacturers    and    workers 
alike  will  protest  very  strongly  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

The  fact  that  Brockton  is  not  considered 
in  a  critical  situation  In  regard  to  the  man- 
power situation  would  indicate  that  we  have 
sufjclent  workers  to  supply  far  greater  shoe 
production  than  the  present  output.  Most 
of  our  factories  are  working  only  one  shilt  in 
contrast  to  other  trades  where  the  workers 
are  very  highly  paid  for  less  skilled  work. 
The  shoe  workers  should  be  furnished  with 
every  opportunity  to  make  a  decent  living 
during  the  current  era  of  high  living  costs. 
If  they  were  allowed  to  work  overtime  at  ex- 
tra rate-  they  would  be  In  a  position  to  make 
their  Incomes  more  adjustable  to  the  present 
living  costs.  Such  a  condition  does  not  seem 
likely  if  the  Government  continues  to  hand 
out  shoe  contracts  to  foreign  workers  and 
prisons  while  our  shoe  workers  go  begging  tor 
a  decent  week's  pay. 


These  workers  and  their  employers  have 
been  loyal  to  the  core.  They  have  pur- 
chased War  bonds  and  will  continue  to  buy 
them  so  that  we  will  have  the  necessary 
equipment  to  successfully  combat  our  ene- 
mies. It  Is  therefore  quite  paradoxical  that 
money  which  has  been  loaned  to  our  Gov- 
ernment by  these  shoe  workers  and  shoe 
manufacturers  should  be  spent  for  foreign- 
made  shoes  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  for- 
eign workers  and  foreign  manufacturers. 
That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  democratic  way 
as  we  know  It. 

At  the  start  of  the  present  conflict  when 
shoes  were  needed  on  the  double-quick,  tor 
the  Army  and  Navy  It  was  our  resourceful 
shoemen  in  the  Industry  who  were  on  the 
Job  to  deliver  the  goods  and  on  time.  They 
were  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  they 
proved  their  worth  as  shoe  plants  were  con- 
verted almost  over  night  from  civilian  to 
service-shoe  production.  Most  of  these 
plants  gave  up  their  regular  clvUlan  cus- 
tomers in  order  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  They  are  ready  to  make  plenty 
of  shoes  of  quality  by  skilled  workers  under 
American  working  conditions,  not  prison- 
made,  not  foreign-made. 

All  these  workers  and  manufactures  want 
a  fair  shake.  When  our  shoe  industry  Is  un- 
able to  supply  the  armed  forces  with  the 
necessary  shoes,  that  will  be  the  time  to 
place  orders  with  Chile  or  Leavenworth  and 
not  until  that  time.  Somebody  has  blun- 
dered at  the  expense  of  our  shoe  workers, 
and  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we 
did  not  speak  out  publicly  on  a  matter  which 
so  seriously  affects  our  neighbors  and  our 
community.  Protests  at,  this  time  may  stop 
this  kind  of  business  which  Is  so  detrimen- 
tal to  the  Isest  Interests  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us  In  this  district.  Write  your  Mas- 
sachusetts Representatives  at  Washington 
and  let  them  know  that  you  will  not  stand 
for  shoe  contracts  being  awarded  by  our 
Government  to  any  but  legitimate  American 
shoe  manufacturers. 

The  reported  transaction  in  Chile  ap- 
pears to  be  confirmed  by  a  special  cable 
to  the  New  York  Times  from  San  Diego, 
Chile,  under  date  of  May  18,  which  indi- 
cates that  negotiations  began  when  man- 
ufacturers and  workers  in  the  shoe  in- 
dustries in  Chile  made  an  offer  to  Vice 
President  Wallace  during  his  recent  visit 
and  that  arrangements  for  exportation 
have  already  been  closed. 

I  have  just  received  a  telegram  In  this 
connection  from  Mr.  John  J.  Mara,  gen- 
eral president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union,  representing  thousands 
of  shoe  workers  in  this  country.  The 
telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Boston.  Mass.,  June  3,  1943. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Wicglesworth, 

House  of  Representatives: 
The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  repre- 
senting thousands  of  shoe  workers  in  the 
United  States,  respectfully  requests  your  op- 
position to  the  purchase  of  shoes  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  Republic  of 
Chile  or  any  other  foreign  country,  especially 
when  such  shoes  are  prison  made.  We  are 
not  opposed  to  the  good-neighbor  policy  but 
we  are  primarily  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  free  American  shoe  workers  many  of  whom 
now  are  employed  on  short-time  schedules. 

John  J.  Mara, 
General  President.  Secretary -Treasurer. 

I  cannot  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  this  country  should  embark  upon  a 
policy  of  placing  orders  for  millions  of 
pairs  of  shoes  for  the  United  States  Army 
in  our  jails  and  in  foreign  countries  at 
a  time  when  many  thousands  of  our  own 


loyal  and  patriotic  shoeworkers  In  this 
country  are  employed  on  short-time 
schedules.  The  good-neighbor  policy 
would  not  seem  to  require  or  justify  any 
such  action.  Surely  our  workers  on  the 
home  front  are  entitled  to  first  consid- 
eration. 


Antistrike  Legislation 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or   north   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1943 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  made  it  a  point  when  considering 
legislation,  and  other  matters  where  I 
have  not  full  information,  to  be  a  patient 
listener  and  receive  advice  from  those 
who  know  more  about  the  matter  than  I 
do.  In  'this  present  consideration  of 
antistrike  legislation  I  wanted  to  find 
out  all  about  the  matter  and  have 
listened  patiently. 

To  summarize  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation, I  find  about  the  following:  The 
Senate  passed  a  bill  and  sent  it  to  the 
House.    The  Senate  bill  was  not  severe 
enough  to  suit  some,  and  hence  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee — who  had  as- 
sumed control  over  a  labor  bill — struck 
out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  and  put  in  a 
new  bill  under  the  guise  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  bill.    In  that  form 
the  bill  did  not  suit  others  and  a  sub- 
stitute bill  was  offered  for  the  Senate 
amended  bill.    This  substitute  contains 
some  fair  and  reasonable  provisions  not 
to  be  found  either  in  the  old  Senate  bill  or 
in  the  House  amended  bill.    When  the 
movers  of  this  present  legislation  saw 
that  the  Harness  substitute  bill  had  quite 
general   support,    the   gentleman    from 
Virginia,  who  has  attempted  harsh  leg- 
islation against  organized  labor  for  the 
past  9  years,  offered  an  entirely  new  bill 
under  the  guise  of  an  amendment  to 
the  substitute  bill  for  the  committee 
amended  bill  of  the  Senate,  and  there 
the  matter  remains:  A  bill,  an  amended 
bill,  a  substitute  for  the  amended  bill, 
and  an  amendment  to  the  substitute  bill 
for  the  committee  amended  bill  of  the 

Senate. 

We  are  now  to  have  another  substitute 
to  the  amended  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amended  bill  of  the  Senate  This 
substitute  amendment  or  amended  sub- 
stitute Is  offered  by  the  able  gentleman . 
from  Alabama. 

Prom  this  historical  outline  of  the  bill, 
and  arguments  we  have  heard  for  and 
against  each  and  all  of  these  diverse  and 
sundry  moves  from  able  gentlemen  whom 
we  have  heard  on  both  sides  in  this  de- 
bate it  is  perfectly  clear  in  my  mind  that 
there  is  not  a  single  Member  on  this 
floor  who  understands  what  the  enemies 
of  organized  labor  are  trying  to  do.  If 
any  Member  should  know,  it  should  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  that  has  this  bill  in  charge. 
Near  the  close  of  the  debate  yesterday 
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this  chairman  arose  and  said,  "Mr. 
Chairman.  Just  what  part  of  this  bill  or 
what  part  of  any  other  bill  are  we  con- 
sidering?" When  the  chairman  has  lost 
the  ball  In  the  sun  how  do  you  expect 
the  rest  of  us  who  depend  upon  the  in- 
formation passed  out  by  the  learned  men 
to  even  know  what  bill,  vihat  amend- 
ment, what  substitute,  what  amended 
substitute,  and  what  substituted  amend- 
ment we  arc  suppased  to  pass  or  reject. 

There  probably  was  confusion  in  King 
Solomon's  Temple  when  in  its  building 
the  workmen  found  no  desiRns  drawn  on 
the  trestle  board,  but  I  will  wager  that 
history  records  no  greate/  le^^islative 
confusion  than  that  which  now  prevails 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  why  there  is 
confusion  is  because  we  are  trying  to  do 
an  impossible  thing — to  make  men  work 
under  conditions  which  will  not  sustain 
their  families  and  themselves.  There  is 
confusion  because  we  are  trying  to  act 
Judicially  and  Justly  on  a  matter  in  a 
period  of  hysteria. 

I  know  a  few  facts  about  this  situation 
which  I  did  not  get  from  this  debate.  If 
these  facts  had  been  brought  out  in  the 
debate  I  am  sure  I  would  not  recognize 
them  now. 

Men  who  labor  hard  must  have 
enough  to  eat — they  must  have  substan- 
tial food  and  I  know  that  thou.sands  of 
miners  are  not  getting  enougii  sustain- 
ing food.  Here  in  Congress  we  can  live 
on  celery  and  sassafras  but  we  are  not 
using  our  muscles  and  in  this  debate 
nothing  else.  We  can  go  a  long  time 
with  limited  food,  but  men  who  work 
hard,  and  coal  mining  is  a  calling  that 
no  weakling  can  follow,  cannot. 

The  next  fact  I  know  is  that  the  op- 
erators of  mines  and  the  War  Labor 
Board  are  more  responsible  for  the  ces- 
sation of  workers  in  the  mines  than  the 
laborers  or  any  leader  of  laborers.  Some 
say.  when  the  flag  was  hoisted  over  these 
mines  that  the  laborers  ipso  facto  be- 
came Government  employees,  and  when 
they  refuse  to  work  they  refuse  to  work 
for  their  own  Government.  There  is 
quite  a  dllTerence  between  hoisting  the 
American  flag  over  a  mine  and  continu- 
ing the  operators  in  control  and  in  try- 
ing to  force  labor  to  arbitrate  their  dif- 
ferences with  their  operators  and  that 
of  Government  ownership.  Doesn't  this 
situation  show  conclusively  that  the 
Government  has  not  substituted  itself 
for  the  operators? 

The  President  made  an  attempt  to  put 
someone  In  charge  of  this  troublesome 
situation,  and  for  that  post  he  named 
Secretary  Ickes — the  one  man  who  if 
given  authority — who  could  have  ad- 
Justed  this  whole  matter.  But  the  War 
Labor  Board  objected  to  Mr.  Ickes  and 
threatened  to  strike  if  their  prerogatives 
were  not  recognized.  The  fight  has 
lately  been  one  between  this  Board  and 
Mr.  Ickes.  but  in  this  debate  so  far,  labor 
has  received  all  of  the  blame.  The  mine 
operators  want  the  Government  to  fight 
out  their  troubles  with  labor,  but  during 
the  b«ttle  leave  them  in  full  control  of 
the  situation. 

Some  in  this  debate  have  fixed  all  the 
fault  on  Mr.  Lewis,  but  remember  one 
thing — which  you  should  not  have  for- 


gotten if  your  sassafras  diet  has  not 
dulled  your  memories — that  a  leader  al- 
ways gets  the  blame.  A  leader  may  be 
conaemned  and  even  driven  out  of  lead- 
ership, but  Just  as  soon  as  he  is  there  will 
be  another  leader.  You  cannot  settle  a 
question  as  big  as  that  of  removinf  all 
vital  protection  from  labor  by  starting 
any  campaign  against  a  leader. 

Our  trouble  just  now  is  how  to  find  a 
way  to  crush  labor  without  causing  such 
a  reaction  in  the  public  mind  as  will 
bring  condemnation  on  us  instead  of 
organized  labor. 

Let  us  think  straight  in  this  matter  at 
a  time  when  a  concerted  program  o*  pub- 
hcity  unfavorable  to  labor  has  been 
launched  in  the  pre5.s  and  over  Uie  radio. 
This  is  a  smoke  screen  prepared  by  the 
profit  takers  and  designed  to  cover  their 
own  crimes. 

The  following  concerns  In  1941  In- 
creased their  profits — on  practically  all 
war  contracts — over  Uieir  profits  of 
193&-39,  after  all  taxes  had  been  de- 
ducted as  follows:  General  Motors.  20 
percent;  Curtiss- Wright,  994  percent, 
Bethlehem  Steel.  123  percent;  Douglas 
Aircraft,  930  percent;  Consolidated  Air- 
craft. 962  percent;  Glenn  Martin.  177 
percent;  United  Aircraft.  321  percent; 
New  York  Shipbuilding.  2,420  percent; 
Lockheed  Aircraft.  961  percent. 

While  this  process  has  been  going  on 
millions  of  workers  have  received  wages 
which  have  not  sustained  a  minimum 
living  standard.  Now,  when  the  coal 
miners  cannot  buy  enough  to  eat  within 
their  wages,  we  condemn  them  and  their 
leaders,  but  the  public  has  not  been  ad- 
vised of  the  unconscionable  profits  which 
corporations  are  maicing  through  the  use 
of  subliving  standard  wages  paid  to  the 
laborer. 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  fully  and 
carefully  and  place  the  blame  where  it 
belongs.  Send  this  bill  and  all  of  Uie 
amendments,  substitutes,  amended  sub- 
stitutes, substituted  amendments,  and 
what  have  you,  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  where  the  question  belongs. 


The  Poll-Tax  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  asked  and  received  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
ELLUfDKR  J  on  the  National  Radio  Forum, 
broadcast  over  the  Blue  Network,  the 
broadcast  originating  at  station  WMAL 
In  Washington,  the  subject  of  the  address 
being  the  poll-tax  issue. 

The  address  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  at  the  outset,  I 
would  like  to  state  th«t  whUe  serTlng  as  a 
member  of  Xhe  Louisiana  Legislature  in  1932. 


I  voted  for  and  su|>ported  the  enactment  of 
the  law  which  abolished  the  poll  Ux  as  a 
quallflcatlon  for  voting  In  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana The  passage  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Congress,  which  seeks  to  abolish  pell  taxes 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  Federal  prlma- 
maries  and  general  elections,  would  therefore 
not  affect  my  constituency.  My  objection  to 
the  bill  is  fundamenUl  and  Is  leveled  at  the 
method  of  attaining  such  a  goal  for  nil  of  the 
voters  of  the  States  of  the  nnlon. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Congress  has  no 
authority  to  legislate  on  matters  which  have 
been  speclflcaUy  reserved  to  the  Stales  Or. 
mny  I  put  It  this  way.  Congress  has  no  right 
to  pass  laws  affecting  the  intern^  affairs  of 
the  States  unless  our  Federal  Constitution 
gives  it  such  a  right 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides In  article  1.  section  3.  clause  1; 

"The  House  of  Representatives  ehnll  be 
composed  of  memberb  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualiflcallons  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legls- 
ture  " 

Any  schoolboy  knows  that  the  States  have 
the  undisputed  right  to  fix  the  qualtflcations 
for  those  who  vot«  for  the  election  of  the 
members  of  their  respective  legislatures  The 
provision  of  our  Constitution  guaranteeing 
that  riRht  has  never  been  modified,  but,  on 
the  contrary.  It  was  reaffirmed  when  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  amended  to  permit  the 
election  of  United  SUtes  Senators  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  The  amendment  pro- 
vided: 'The  electors  In  each  State  (lor  the 
selection  of  United  States  Senators)  shall 
have  the  quallflcatloos  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures  "  That  language  Is  Identical  with 
the  language  provided  126  years  previously 
by  the  founders  of  our  Constitution,  and  It 
remains  unchanged  to  this  day.  So,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  we  have  two  similar  provi- 
sions in  our  Constitution  provldmg  that  the 
qualifications  of  electors  or  thtise  who  vote 
for  Congressmen  and  United  States  Senators 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  States.  The  provisions 
are  specific.  They  are  direct  and  subject  to 
no  other  Interpretation.  In  no  place  In  our 
Federal  Constitution  is  Congress  given  the 
power  to  establish  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

Such  unmistakable  language  should  end 
all  arguments,  except  possibly  fur  some  gul- 
lible politicians,  who  are  willing  to  trample 
on  our  sacred  Consiltuiion  In  order  to  ap- 
pease certain  pressure  groups,  and  who  fear 
reprisals  at  the  polls  unless  they  lend  their 
support  to  this  pernicious  legislation. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further  and  explore  the 
views  of  our  founding  fathers  who  drafted 
the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  to  which 
I  have  referred.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
since  thoee  who  drafted  the  language  under- 
stood Its  meaning,  and  stated  that  It  was 
wiser  to  permit  the  States  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  voters  rather  than  leave  It 
to  the  Congress,  that  should  be  overwhelm- 
ingly convincing  and  should  result  In  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  measure  when  pre- 
sented to  the  Senat--.  After  considering  var- 
ious proposals,  the  committee  on  details  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  reported  sub- 
stantially the  language  Incorporated  In  the 
Constitution  and  quoted  by  me  a  few  minutes 
ago  This  committee  was  composed  of  five 
!  eminent  lawyers,  well  versed  In  the  law,  three 
I  of  whom  afterward  t)ecame  members  of  the 
;  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
served  as  Attorney  General 

When  the  phrase  "Electors  to  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature"  was  debated.  Ooverneur 
Moms  offered  as  an  alternative,  "to  add  • 
clause  giving  to  the  National  Legl.slature 
powers  to  alter  the  qualifications"  He 
argued  further  that  to  make  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  National  Legi-slature  depend  on 


the  will  of  the  States,  would  not  be  proper." 
Whereupon  Ellsworth  stated,  and  I  quote:  "If 
the  Legislature  (1.  e  Congress)   can  alter  the 
qualifications    they    may    dlsquaUly    three- 
fourths,  or  a  greater  portion,  of  the  electors. 
This  would  go  far  to  create  aristocracy— the 
States   have   staked    their    liberties   on    the 
qualifications    which    we    have    proposed    to 
confirm."     He  further  argued,  "The  right  of 
suffrage  is  a  tender  spot  and  strongly  guarded 
by    most    of    the    State    constitutions.     The 
people  will  not  readily  subscribe  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  if  it  should  subject  them 
to    be    dlsfranchUed."      Does   such    language 
Indicate  that  Congress,  and  not  the  States. 
was  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  voters? 
Madison.  Dickinson,  and  others  wished  to 
confine  electors  to  holders  of  property,  say- 
ing  'T  am  In  favor  of  entrusting  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  free  holders  only,"  but  Gorham 
contended,   "The   qualifications   (being   such 
as  the  several  States  prescribed  for  electors 
of  their  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature) stand  well     •     •     •.    There  Is  no  risk 
in  allowing  the  merchants  and  mechanics  to 
be  electors,  they  have  been  so  time  imme- 
morial  in  this  country     •      •     '•     We  must 
not  disregard  the  habits,  usages,  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people  "     James  Wilson  added: 
"This  part  of  the  report  was  well  considered 
by   the  committee,   and   I   do  not   think   It 
could  be  changed  for  the  better.    It  was  dif- 
ficult to  form  anv  rule  of  qualifications  for 
all   the  States.     It  would   be  hard   and  dis- 
agreeable for  the  same  persons  at  the  same 
time   to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  State 
legislature  and  to  be  excluded  from  a  vote 
for   those   In   the    National   Legislature." 

Can  any  language  be  more  convincing? 
Can  any  reasonable  person  contend  that  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
were  not  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase- 
ology that  was  agreed  upon?  Can  anyone 
honestly  argue  that  the  question  of  quallfica- 
tlons  of  voters  was  not  to  be  left  In  the  hands 
of  the  State  legislatures? 

Hamilton,  the  champion  of  a  strong  cen- 
tral government,  In  discussing  the  same  sub- 
ject   said,    and    I    quote    from    Hamilton  s 
article  In  the  Federalist:  "The  definition  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  Is  very  Justly  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  article  of  republican  gov- 
ernment.    It  was  incumbent  on  the  conven- 
tion   therefore,   to  define  and  establish  this 
right  in  the  Constitution.     To  have  left  it 
open    for   the   occasional   regulation   of   the 
Congress  would  have  been  Improper    •     •     *. 
The  provision  made  by  the  Convention  ap- 
pears   therefore,    to   be   the   best   that   lay 
within    their   option.     It    must   be   satisfac- 
tory to  every  State,  because  It  Is  conforma- 
ble to  the  standard  already   established,  or 
which    may    be    established    by    the    State 
Itself."    That  was  Hamilton  speaking. 

Again  I  ask,  in  tha  light  of  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Inter- 
pretation placed  on  such  language  by  those 
who  proposed  It.  can  Congress  encroach 
on  a  right  specifically  vested  In  the  States? 
The  honest  and  sincere  citizens  rf  our  Na- 
tion, who  revere  our  Constitution,  will  answer 
in    a   thunderous   "No." 

May  I  be  permitted  to  go  a  step  further? 
Lack  of  time  forces  me  to  center  my  opposi- 
tion  to  the   bill   on   constitutional   grounds. 
The   courts   are   open   to   all   persons    whose 
rights  have  been  Jeopardized.    If  the  pending 
bill  passes,  the  court  will  be  obliged  to  decide 
upon  the  right  of  the  States  to  provide  tor 
the  qualifications  of  lU  voters.     The  Court 
would  no  doubt  reaffirm  its  previous  decisions 
Involving  virtually  the  same  issues  that  would 
be  presented  should  the  pending  bill  become 
law     In  the  case  of  17   S.  v.  Cruikshank  (re- 
ported in  Federal  case  No.  14.  p.  897).  speak- 
ing of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  Court 
declared:    "It   does  not  confer   the  right  to 
vote.     That  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  State 
laws.    It  only  confers  a  right  net  to  be  ex- 


cluded from  voting  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  and  this  Is 
all  the  right  that  Congress  can  enforce."  The 
Court  further  states:  "It  Is  not  the  right  to 
vote  which  Is  guaranteed  to  all  citizens.  Con- 
gress cannot  Interfere  with  the  regulation  of 
that  right  by  the  States  except  to  prevent  by 
appropriate  legislation  and  distinction  as  to 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. The  State  may  establish  any  other 
conditions  and  discriminations  it  pleases, 
whether  as  to  age.  property,  education,  or 
anything  else." 

In  the  light  of  that  decision,  can  it  be  said 
that  a  State  does  not  possess  the  right  to 
fix  the  qualifications  of  Its  voters?  Many 
more  cases  could  be  cited.  The  question  of 
the  State's  right  to  fix  the  qualifications  of 
voters  has  never  been  challenged  in  any  of 
them  That  undoubtedly  results  from  the 
plain  and  unmistakable  language  contained 
In  the  Constitution,  which  I  quoted  in  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  although  the  poll- 
tax  bill  has  no  merit  In  the  light  of  our  Con- 
stitution; although  It  Is  a  direct  encroach- 
ment on  States"  rights,  many  are  willing  to 
foster  such  legislation  In  order  to  satisfy  a 
few  miserable  political  groups  who  are  mis- 
leading our  people.    Such  an  issue  should  not 
be  provoked  at  this,  the  most  critical  period 
in  our  history.     It  tends  to  shatter  our  na- 
tional unity:   It  win  revitalize  sectionalism 
and  In  the  wake  of  the  long  debates  that  will 
certainly    occur    In    the    Senate,    bitterness, 
hatred,  animosity,  and  the  like  will  be  eri- 
gendered  to  an  alarming  degree.    My  hope  Is 
that  State  governments  will  con""y^^°/"^^- 
tlon  within  the  sphere  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stltutlon  and  that  no  section  of  the  country 
will  be  permitted  to  force  Its  misguided  view- 
point upon  another. 


Exerdsei  and  Addreiiei  at  Dedication  of 
Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  School  in  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NrW  TORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  June  4  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  May  24).  1943 
Mr  MEAD.   Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  portions  of  speeches 
which  were  delivered  at  a  remarkable 
event  held  in  New  York  City  on  Sunday. 
May  23   the  occasion  typifying  the  real 
America,  the  America  of  all  races  and 
creeds  unified  for  one  purpose— the  fur- 
therance of  oiur  democratic  way  of  Ufe. 
The  occasion  was  a  rededication  of  the 
oldest  Hebrew  parochial  school  in  Amer- 
ica  held  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  "four  freedoms." 
and  it  honored  a  young  American  soldier 
who  fought  gallantly  and  fell  heroically 
at  Guadalcanal. 

The  school  is  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph 
School  in  New  York.  It  was  organized 
43  years  ago  to  disseminate  religious  and 
secular  education  to  the  young  genera- 
tion of  Jews,  to  teach  the  general  culture 
of  America,  and  to  coordinate  the  mod- 
ern American  spirit  and  education  with 
the  basic  essentials  of  Judaism, 


The  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  School  teaches 
respect  of  man  through  love  of  God.  It 
holds  out  to  every  American  an  ideal  of 
democracy,  fellowship,  brotherhood,  and 
equality— all  that  is  good  and  Just  and 
worthwhile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  president  of  the  school,  Mr.  Harry  W. 
Goldlng.  m  his  opening  remarks,  said: 

"Forty- three  years  ago,  the  Babbl  Jacob 
Joseph  School  was  started.  Its  founders  were 
poor,  but  devoted  to  the  Ideals  of  their  reli- 
gion and  beliefs,  even  as  the  foimdlng  fathers, 
who.  with  great  hardship  but  with  persever- 
ance and  enthusiasm,  helped  build  and  de- 
velop the  America  that  we  cherish  and  love 
so  much. 

"America  Is  now  fighting  to  preserve  the 
teachings  and  purposes  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  this  democracy.  In  the  same  spirit 
It  Is  up  to  us,  sons  and  daught«rs  of  Jewish 
parents,  to  dedicate  otirselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Ideals  and  Jewish  traditions  which 
have  so  very  much  In  common  with  the 
principles  of  American  democracy." 

The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  E.  J.  Flana- 
gan, of  Boys  Town  fame,  who  cpoke  alxjut 
freedom  from  want,  said: 

•Our  Nation  Is  engaged  in  a  great  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  evU  rampant  throughout 
the  world,  forces  wholly  Inspired  by  greed  and 
an  all-consuming  lust  for  power,  forces  that 
seek  to  deprive  all  but  a  small  privileged  class 
of  their  sacred.  God-given  rights  to  freedcm. 
Justice.  a.id  equality. 

"It  is  also  most  fitting  and  inspiring  that 
on  this  occasion  we  are  paying  tribute  in  the 
memory  of  one  of  this  schools  most  Ulus- 
trlous  graduates.  Capt.  Jacob  Joseph. 

"Capt.  Jacob  Joseph  has  paid  a  big  price, 
made  the  most  noble  sacrifice  to  our  holy 
cause.  He  has  set  an  example  of  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and  hla 
fellow  men  that  emblazon  his  name  on  the 
honor  roll  of  immortal  heroes. 

"Freedom  from  want  was  the  goal  of  every 
right-thinking.  God-fearing  man  and  woman 
before  this  scourge  of  war  was  forced  upon 
the  world.  We  must  now  vanquish  these 
evils  warring  forces  before  we  can  resume 
our  peaceful  striving  for  Its  ftUlest  achieve- 
ment. Unless  these  evU  forces  are  conquered 
and  banished,  there  Is  no  hope  for  the  greater 
share  of  the  people  of  this  world  to  gain 
freedom  from  want. 

"To  secure  universal  freedom  from  want 
we  must  create  and  maintain  the  opportunity 
for  every  person  to. use  his  God-given  talenU 
In  useful  endeavors  and  the  assurance  of 
compensation  adequate  to  provide  his  daUy 
requirements  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  edu- 
cation, moral  and  spiritual  sustenance — all 
the  prerequisites  for  a  normal,  happy,  and 
useful  life." 

Dr.  Thomas  Eraser,  rector  of  St.  George's 
Episcopal  Church,  said  in  his  discussion  of 
freedom  from  fear: 

"The  'four  freedoms'  are  the  natural  endow- 
ments of  all  men  everywhere,  of  every  creed 
and  every  race.    They  are  man's  InheriUnce 
from  the  loving  and  creative  act  of  Almighty 
God  who  has  woven   into  each  person   the 
image  of  the  Divine.     They  are  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  city  of  God  on  earth,  and 
the  prerequisites  lor  a  peaceful  world  order. 
"Freedom  from  fear  Is   the  emancipation 
of  the  heart,  soul,  and  mind  of  man  who  was 
created  to  be  free.    The  chains  of  fear  which 
shackle  the  human  personality  In  this  age 
have  been  Imposed  by  power-wleldlng  minori- 
ties who  have  been  seeking  prlvUeged  posi- 
tion rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community   of   mankind.     As   a  result,   the 
twentieth-century  man  finds  hlmeelf  denied 
the  natural  right  to  express  the  Unage  of  God 
through  his  heart,  soul,  and  mind,  and  thus 
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be  ta  rar««1  with  «  lark  of  faith,  a  feelhig 
of  ina(iec)ua«y.  &nd  a  kiw*  of  suhplcton — all 
of  which  ar*  onnpcnents  of  fear 

"Pr«dcm  of  r»J!f  ion  wu  the  topic  for  the 
•mmeni  rabbi  at  Ui«  Jcwu>b  cexkter  of  New 
Y(..ik,  Dr  Li'o  JunR  H..'  said.  'From  the  dawa 
of  civUizaiiun  a  prayer  b.is  s  .unded  reusing 
the   hp^rls   of   men    and    banlshtn;?  dr.rJrness 

•  nd  •tiper^tnton:  "Urnr.  O  Lr-rd.  the  Lurd  ts 
cur  G'  d,  the  I.^ird  Is  i.iie  "  ' 

'  i^r^e^cm  cf  reiif  icn  ta  m  eletnental  to  the 
bnppit>«»s  of  th«  Indivlduttl  as  to  ib«  bu- 
Viantzaticn  cr  batiMnHy 

"Fre«Hlom  of  religion  Implies   il\a  right  of 

•  very  citiz«*r.  to  live  in  ttccord  *itii  hk>  p<kr- 
tlcul.ir  fB)'h  In  God.  tut  lotu«  aa  luch  hie  (loes 
not  intenere  with  the  rights  of  hla  feliow 
citizens  and  the  safety  of  the  Natioi:  Or  the 
sane  baMa  freedom  of  rellgjou  implies  the 
r  -ht  .  f  fVi>ry  Citlzrti  to  be  ui;hamp«Ted  bt- 
c.iu^e  (if  hi.s  own  creed  in  life.  Uhcrty,  nd  the 
pup«uil  of  htppiiiesa. 

'  ReiiKlun  undtetiirbed  In  Itg  vision,  ud- 
thwartrd  in  ttj  edort.  la  the  stron^je^t  reser- 
voir of  nioral  Btrenglh.  Only  trom  n^eu  free 
In  their  faith  cocnes  the  dearhlentt  determina- 
tion and  courage  to  fi«;ht  the  battles,  face  th« 
peril.'!,  win  victory  Ircm  evj.  Free  religion 
teache<!  men  and  women  to  move  from,  local 
p.»:rio»i.sm  Ui  ualloual  loyalty,  thence  to  In- 
terne tlonal  peace  and  security.  Freedom,  of 
religion  is  huslc  not  only  a;s  a  moral  pojtulate 
but  as  tlie  expressloii  of  supreme  statesman- 
hl\.\->.  the  strouijest  foundation  of  democracy. 
In  h..s  address  on  freedom  of  speech,  Mr. 
Cecil    Broari   stated 

•  It  Reems  to  us  the  most  natural  thiiw?  In 
the  world,  to  fjather  together,  in  sorrow  and 
Rratitude.  to  comiiu;m(L;rate  the  death  oX  a 
hero 

"We  here  find  neither  he.sitai:cy  nor  diill- 
culty  In  expfe«.vin«  our  tributes  to  the  brav- 
ery and  sacrUlce  <^  Capt.  Jat. )b  Jc*eph 

For  ho  died,  a^  men  are  dying  on  battle- 
frcnts  every  day,  so  that  we  wlio  remain  be- 
hind sliall  have  the  right  to  expreM  cur- 
eelv^-e,  however  we  want,  and  whenever  we 
want  Ar.d  of  all  the  freedoms  Captain 
Joseph  fought  lor.  and  died  to  preserve,  the 
most  precitHJs  to  hlrn  was  freedom  of  speech. 
Be<-ause  that  right  is  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy 

We  Americans  have  a  tradition  of  free- 
dom of  speech  Mtire  than  a  traoition.  It  la 
par'  of  our  nature  n*  dear  to  lis  ea  hfe  Itself. 
It  la  IncrincelTsbie  that  an  Americtn 
could  ciidure  hia  existence  if  he  were  denied 
the  rlRht  to  express  himself  It  ts  no  won- 
der we  react  with  such  enerfjy  when  Ameri- 
can deiiK  j?ogue9  wi&h  fcjr  undemocratic 
power  and  at  once,  try  to  deny  us  freedotn  of 
^pee<h. 

■  And  now  Uie.'^e  days  we  are  .'^owmg  how 
Tery  precious  to  us  )s  that  freedom.  No 
price  is  too  great  to  pay  to  preserve  It  Our 
men.  fighting  and  dying  all  over  the  world. 
Ut'.deistand  that  the  freedom  t.i  speak  la  in 
the  Rrnvi'St  danger 

That  danger  cannot   be  eodtned.  and   Its 
menace  must  not  prevail." 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  tills  patri- 
otic manifestation  was  crowned  by  tlie 
presentation  of  Arocncan  flags  to  ev^'ry 
classroom  at  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph 
School.  Mr.  B^'njamin  Koenigsberg.  a 
veteran  in  the  fhMd  of  civic  work  and  edu- 
cation, accepting  the  flags  in  behalf  of 
the  school,  said: 

They  represent  the  beautiful  blending  and 
the  vondcrrul  tntegratlcn  ot  Jtidakun  and 
Am«rteanlsm,  aod  wtJl  serre  aa  our  constant 
renal nder  that  tb«  religkiia  concepts  of 
tutxhcttiood.  JOBtlre.  toieraxxv.  treedon,  and 
democracy.  mndatDcntal  ideals  In  Jtslalam 
thrcagh  tha  agca.  hava  their  sptrtCual  coun- 
terpart in  Aaarlcaa  Maato  and  faith. 


Hi*   Success   of  War  May  Be  Jeopar- 
dized By  Faiture  to  iBcreas*  Price  •i 

OH  to  EBco«ra|[e  New  Discoveries  of 
Major  Fields 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  wrk;ht  patman 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Thursdcrj.  Matt  27.  1943 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pe- 
troleum Administrator,  Secretary  of  tlifi 
Interior,  the  Honorable  Harold  Ickes, 
had  recozmnended  that  the  price  of  crude 
oil  be  increa.sed  an  average  of  35  cents 
pfr  barrel.  The  Price  Administrator, 
the  Honorable  Prenti-ss  Brown,  ha.'s  de- 
clined this  recommendation.  It  is  pos- 
sible tliat  ttie  success  of  our  war  effort 
will  be  jeopardized  by  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Brown  to  increase  the  price  of  oii  at  least 
35  cents  per  barrel.  It  really  should  be 
increased  more  to  encourage  maximum 
discoveries  and  production. 

It  is  probable  that  the  people  will  soon 
find  themselves  with  plenty  of  tires  for 
their  cars  but  no  gaa  to  put  in  their 
tank.s. 

We  are  consuming  petroleum  five  times 
as  fast  as  we  are  discovering  petroleum. 
Common  .sense  dictates  that  this  cannot 
last  indefinitely. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  we 
mu.st  either  commence  quickly  to  dis- 
cover ne*  major  fields  or  our  war  ma- 
cliine.  which  depend.?  lartreiy  upt^n  the 
use  of  p«lroitum  producLs,  wiii  be 
boKued  down. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  A.s.socia- 
tion  of  America,  in  a  meeting  at  SiL  Louis 
recently,  pa.s.spd  a  resoTution  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  i.s  very  interestinu'  and  states 
the  facts  cleaiiy  and  conTincingly.  This 
resolution  also  refers  to  the  warning  of 
the  Honorable  William  P.  Cole.  Jr..  a 
former  coHeague  of  (  iirs  in  the  House  of 
R-pi-esentativcs  and  who  is  now  a  judRe 
of  the  United  States  District  Court.  The 
resolution  is  as  followg: 

Re^KJlutu>n  6 
Crude  oil  and  its  prices 
Whcrea.s  the  price  Index  of  crtide  oil  96 
grav-lty  M'.d-Ccntliirnt  Is  now  onh  58  9  hi 
Hcrordance  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
price  index  figure*,  wtule  the  pnce  Index  of 
the  average  of  ail  Cfjmmoditiea  la  now  ap- 
pmximalCiy  lOa.  The  present  price  for  36 
gravity  Mid-Con tineut  crtide  chI  is  SI. 17  per 
bitrrel.  IX  this  pri^o  were  increased  so  aa  to 
bring  the  price  Index  for  Mld-Contlnent  crude 
oil  up  to  the  prh-e  Index  of  the  svorage  of 
all  commodities  it  would  be  necessary  tt  In- 
creatic  the  prices  of  38  gravity  Mid-Con tlnent 
crude  oil  to  approximately  la.Oa  per  bajrel. 
This  Indicates  clearly  that  tlie  depressed 
prices  for  crude  oil  that  were  In  existence 
at  the  time  of  our  entry  into  the  war  still 
exist  ftnd  certainly  an  Increase  In  the  price 
of  crude  oU  wouW  not  be  Inftatfonary  until  It 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  point  where  the 
price  Index  was  equal  to  the  price  ind^x  of 
the  average  of  all  commodities. 

Whereas  for  a  period  4  years  prior  to  onr 
entrance  tnto  the  w«r,  the  discovery  rate  of 
p««rola«iai  reaarvca  Lad  been  oa  tha  decUne 


untn  foi  the  year  1942  It  retched  Its  lowert 
level  m  many  years.  TTUs  condition  waa 
brought  atiout  by  a  price  for  crude  petroleum 
insufllrlcDt  to  maintain  the  discovery  of  new 
reserres  equ«l  to  the  annual  consumption  ol 
cmde  petroleum  Before  our  entrance  Into 
the  war.  this  failure  to  fliHl  new  reservi-s  waa 
crea'ed  by  one  factor  alone  Manpower  was 
plentiful,  ail  ^l»te^ial^^  and  steel  necessary 
for  the  flndlni?  of  new  reserves  wer  avail- 
able. \n\r  the  price  for  crude  oil  failed  to 
meet  the  cost  of  preliminary  work  and  ex- 
ploration for  new  reserves  and  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  Incenthre  to  create  sufDrient  new 
f1eveU>pment.  TTvere'ore.  up^m  our  entrance 
In'o  the  war.  we  wer?  faced  with  a  declinirg 
pT'  dui-tive  capacity  ar.d  the  prcl>ltni  of  flnd- 
ti.^  new  reserves  of  petroleum  to  a.sstst  in 
mamtahifTMt  the  prodoctive  capacity  re- 
qiilr?d  by  the  war  program. 

Whereas  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  war  ai^nctes  for  control  over  Indus- 
try the  Office  of  Price  Admin  1st rtttlon  placed 
a  celling  on  crude  petrolevtm  price."?.  The^e 
prices  although  already  est.?bllshed  as  «tib- 
ncrnial  were  arbitrarily  adopted  by  the  Offlce 
of  E»rice  Adininl.straticn  For  mere  than  18 
niouth."!  these  prices  have  remained  un- 
changed. D^iring  this  time  prices  of  labor 
and  coi^t  of  drllllnR  wells  have  Increased  from 
25  to  50  percent.  These  Increases  in  cost 
of  prodviclng  oil.  regulations  and  restrlctfons 
on  the  use  of  material,  the  los.«!  of  manfx^wer 
from  the  producing  branch  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  to  Indu.strles  not  so  restricted  by 
Inadequate  price  ceilings  p!u^  a  declining 
productivity  of  producing  wells  have  all  c<nn- 
blned  virtually  to  elimtnnte  the  margin 
n«ces5arT  to  maintain  the  18  000  to  X  000  rn- 
dependent  prrtfocers  who  have  been  respiJial- 
ble  for  the  dimnvery  of  more  than  on«-haIl 
of  the  new  oil  fields  In  the  tJnlted  States 
nrd  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  new  ell  re  erves. 
A^  a  refTQit  of  thLs  condltloti  these  independ- 
ent producers  do  not  row  have  venture  funds 
to  explore,  -drill,  and  develop  adequate  ctl 
reserves.  Profits  of  Intev  rated  petrclenm 
companle?;  cannot  be  used  as  a  basLs  to 
reflect  the  economic  condition  of  the  Inde- 
pendent oil  proctiicer  for  the  reason  that 
cperatlnna  of  Integratt^  compaiues  permit 
the  ahscrptlcn  of  production  Itjsijes  by  profits 
derived  from  transportation,  refining,  and 
maritetlng.  The  small  producer  generally  Ih 
operating  at  a  Ufs.  Certainly  lie  cnn:  oi  re- 
plt'-e  the  oil  he  Is  currently  producing  at 
P3t;«t;ns  prices. 

whereas  we  are  now  faced  with  an  acute 
Bh'  rtace  of  p'^troleum  beciiuse  there  is  not 
sufllrlent  margin  between  the  coet  arid  the 
Jrcome  to  warrant  the  hazard  Invoived  in 
the  search  for  and  the  development  oi  new 
reserves  This  condition  has  been  recog- 
nized by  part  of  the  industry  for  nearly 
2  years  The  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation of  America  as  early  a.s  October  11)41, 
and  on  numeroua  occasions  since  that  time. 
has  calltd  this  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  agencies  respunsible  for  tlie 
opi  ration  of  the  [^troleuin  Industry.  The 
Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  In  recent 
m- nths  recommended  to  tlte  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  price  celling  on  crude 
Oil  be  raised  25  ceiits  per  t>arreL  Aiter 
a  study  of  ail  reports  iiicludm«  that  of  the 
Petroleum  Cotmcil  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator recently  recommended  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  that  the  price  cell- 
ing be  Increased  an  average  of  35  cents  per 
barrel.  On  May  1.  19';a,  the  Price  Adaun- 
Istrator  refused  this  increaee. 

Whereas  it  has  t>een  provad  hi  the  past 
that  an  adeqtiate  price  for  crude  peiroteum 
at  the  well  resulta  in  the  finding  of  tha 
neceaeary  reserves  to  provide  a  sufficient 
productive  capacity  to  Bcet  the  oil  re- 
qidrementa.  The  produccra  of  crude  peiro- 
letim  recogniae    that  their  E0spoa»tbUity    is 


to  maintain  adequate  supplies  of  crude  oil 
to  meet  all  necessary  demands  for  war  and 
civilian  requirements.  Since  a  price  Increase 
Is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  and  it  be- 
comes the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
petroleum  producers  to  use  every  effort  to 
achieve  the  necessary  increase  t<  accomplish 
this  result.  The  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion derives  Its  duties  and  powers  from  Con- 
gress. It  Is  essential  that  the  producers  of 
crude  should  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  talte  action  that  will  give  relief 
from  the  recent  decision  of  the  OfDce  of  Price 
Administration. 

Whereas  on  October  22.  1»42.  the  Honor- 
able William  P.  Cole.  Jr .  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  letter  certain  recommendations 
were  made  with  relation  to  the  centraliza- 
tion of  administrative  oil  matters  In  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"Whoever  Is  resjxinslble  for  the  production 
of  petroleum  products,  and  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  our  ability  to  win  or  lose  the 
war,  should  have  the  authority  to  set  the 
prices.     •     •     • 

"Legislation  goes  Into  effect  too  slowly  to 
accomplish  these  purposes,  and  as  oil  Is  such 
a  desperate  and  ever-pressing  necessity  for 
our  war  needs,  I  believe  that  the  entire  prob- 
lem should  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  one 
man.  during  the  war  period  only,  who  has 
the  organization  available  to  furnish  the  In- 
formation and  to  dictate  the  following 
things:     •     •    • 

"(c)  To  set  whatever  prices  may  be  neces- 
sary over  the  products  to  Insure  their  pro- 
duction, proce.sslng  and  delivery  in  the 
needed  quantities  and  types." 

Whereas  on  November  10,  1942,  the  Presi- 
dent answered  the  above  letter  of  the 
Honorable  William  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  and  In  com- 
menting on  these  expressions,  stated  in  part: 

"I  share  your  view  that  further  centrali- 
zation in  the  administration  of  oil  Is  de- 
desirable":   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America,  and  the  members 
thereof,  petition  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  in  Its  Judg- 
ment will  assure  relief  from  the  restricted 
action  of  the  Price  Administrator  in  refus- 
ing to  grant  a  general  Increase  in  crude 
oil  price  ceilings,  and  will  enable  the  oil 
producers  of  this  Nation  to  provide  con- 
tinuously the  necessary  oil  requirements  for 
war  and  essential  Industrial  and  civilian  use 
during  this  critical  war  period,  and  that  Im- 
mediately the  concentration  of  authority 
over  petroleum  problems  be  centralized  Into 
one  Government  agency  In  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  Congressman  Cole  and  the 
approval  of  the  President  at)ove  referred  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  all 
petroleum,  including  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  prices,  should  be  under 
one  person.  I  am  therefore  proposing 
the  following  bill  which  I  will  endeavor 
to  attach  as  an  amendment  to  the  first 
bill  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  will  permit  it  to  be  offered  under 
the  rule  of  germaneness.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  All  fU!.ctlons,  duties,  powers,  au- 
thority, and  discretion  vested  In  or  Imposed 
upon  the  Price  Administrator  and  the  Office 
of  Pnce  Administration  by  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  as  amended,  in 
respect  of  petroleum,  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  siiall  be  performed  and  exercised  by 
the  Petroleum  Administrator  and  the  Petro- 
leum Administration  for  War  established  by 
Executive  Order  9276  of  December  2.  1942, 
entitled  "Establishing  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War  and  defining  ith  functions 


and  duties"  (Federal  Register,  vol.  7,  No   237, 
p    10091,  Dec.  4,  1942). 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
"petroleum"  means  petroleum,  petroleum 
products,  and  associated  hydrocarbons,  in- 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  natural  gas. 

(c)  Section  205  (a)  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "he  may  make  applica- 
tion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "he  may 
certify  the  facta  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  may.  in  his  discretion,  make  applica- 
tion" and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  wiiere  it  appears  the  second 
time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Attorney 
General." 

(d)  Section  205  (e)  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  General." 

(e)  Section  205  (f)  (2)  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator 
may  petition"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Administrator  may  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, petition",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"Administrator's"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Attorney  General's." 


Strikers  in  America  Anger  Fighters   on 
Guadalcanal 


news  that  big  rubber  companies  In  Akron 
were  shut  down  by  a  walk-out.  Their  reac- 
tion furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  attitude 
of  fighting  men  toward  strikes  in  wartimes. 

HI  DID  HIS  JOB 

"When  is  this  going  to  stop?"  demanded  a 
spokesman  for  the  group  of  pilots  who  had 
flown  the  "groove"  to  Bougainville  ma_y  timea 
In  the  lumbering  and  vtilnerable  flying  boats. 
"Why  don't  those  guys  get  to  work?  How 
can  they  have  the  guts  to  sit  back  there  In 
their  comfortable  homes  with  their  high 
salaries  and  let  us  down  like  this? 

"Don't  they  realize  everyone  has  got  to 
pull  together  and  pull  hard  to  win  the  war? 
It  makes  us  sick  to  read  thia  stufT.  What 
would  they  think  if  we  staged  a  sit-down  when 
ordered  against  the  Japs?  Our  hash  would 
be  settled  quick.     Why  not  theirs?" 

That  pilot  won't  be  here  to  express  his  feel- 
ings again.  Two  nights  later  he  took  off  at 
dusk  for  a  patrol  over  Munda.  That  was  the 
last  we  heard  of  him  and  the  others  aboard 
his  plane.  The  next  day  a  strafed  life  raft 
and  parachutes  were  found  floating  in  the 
water.  He  had  performed  his  duty — without 
question. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  4.  1943 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  newspaper  article  by 
Clay  Gowran,  war  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  In  view  of  some  of  the 
arguments  presented  in  opposition  to  the 
Smith-Connally  antistrike  bill,  the  ar- 
ticle is  especially  significant  at  this  time : 
Strikers  in  UNnrn  Statts  Anger  Fichtess 

ON    GX7ADALCANAI. 

(By  Clay  Gowran) 

An  Advanced  SotJTH  Pacific  Base,  May  30 
(delayed). — Striking  coal  miners,  aircraft^ 
company  employees,  rubber  workers,  and 
others  are  building  up  a  grudge  score  among 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  on 
this  and  other  world  combat  fronts. 

Here  on  the  front,  the  dally  naval  press 
sheet,  plus  a  few  old  newspapers,  give  us 
all  the  news  we  get.  About  50  percent  of 
the  news  seems  to  deal  with  industrial  stop- 
pages In  the  United  States  caused  by  workers 
demanding  higher  wages  and  unions  demand- 
ing recognition. 

GRtTMBLE    AGAINST    SLACKERS 

The  men  here  have  volunteered  or  have 
been  drafted.  They  have  been  separated  from 
their  families  for  months.  They  have  tolled 
and  fought  In  the  sweat  and  fever  of  Jungle 
suns  and  have  seen  their  buddies  drop  from 
Japanese  fire.  They  have  eaten  bad  food  and 
drunk  muddy  water.  And  when  they  read 
of  defense  Industry  workers  striking — workers 
who  receive  five  and  six  times  the  wages  they 
get  here — there  is  grumbling  and  much  talk 
of  induetrial  slackers   and   feather-bed   Jobs. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  tent  on  Guadalcanal 
Island  in  the  Solomons  with  a  group  of  tired 
and  worn  Na^T?  Catallna  (patrol  bomber) 
plane  pilots   the  evening   they   received   the 


Chinese  Exdnsion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday,  June  4,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  communication  which  was 
printed  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  June  1, 1943: 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION 

To  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

The  fiight  from  "Shangri-La"  to  Tokyo  cost 
the  United  States  a  number  of  planes  and  the 
lives  of  a  few  brave  men.  From  the  American 
standpoint  the  undertaking  may  have  been 
successful. 

The  same  flight,  however,  has  cost  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese,  whose 
provinces  were  devastated  b'  the  Japanese 
In  revenge.  We  have  been  liorrlfled  by  the 
murder  of  American  captives;  we  ought  still 
more  to  be  horrified  by  the  other  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  which  have  included  the 
destruction  of  Chinese  cities,  and  the  starva- 
tion of  the  people  from  whom  the  Japanese 
took  their  harvests,  their  homes,  their  seeds, 
and  their  agricultural  implements.  This  1« 
the  price  which  China  paid  directly  for  our 
act. 

My  reason  for  calling  to  mind  this  fresh 
debt  of  the  United  States  to  China  Is  the  fact 
that  Congress  is  about  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  passing  upon  the  matter  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act.  A  number  of  bills  have  been 
presented  In  the  House  looking  to  the  end- 
ing of  a  discriminatory  law  which  has  no 
longer  validity.  Granting  that  It  would  be 
unfortunate  to  have  large  numbers  of  eastern 
peoples  in  our  midst  laecause  of  their  ability 
and  willingness  to  suljslst  on  a  lower  standard 
of  living,  placing  them  upon  the  same  quota 
basis  as  exists  for  other  peoples  would  cause 
the  admission  of  only  slightly  over  100  in  any 
one  year.  This  certainly  cannot  endanger  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Chines*  are  a  proud  nice  They  hare 
auffered  much  from  the  western  World.  In 
gpite  of  what  we  have  done  there  Is  stin, 
hs  Wendell  WllUcto  said,  a  reservoir  of  good 
will  toward  us  In  China.  We  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  add  to  thla  by  treating  the 
Cl.incse  no  worse  than  we  do  the  rest  oX 
Uic  world.  I  am  sure  that  the  Repre^enta- 
tivt's  In  Washington  and  particularly  the 
chairnian  uf  the  Inunlgrailon  Comm^lttee 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  readers  of  this  paper 

Warrxn  a.  Seavet. 

CAJUBEnx^,  Mass. 


Tax  ForfiTenett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or    MAXTLANC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Friday.  June  4.  1943 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun 
of  today: 

TAX   "rORCIVXNESS  '  WHICH  REAIXY   MEANS  MOaZ 
TAXXJS 

Is  there  a  taxpayer  with  thouRhtn  so  out 
of  touch  with  the  times  that  h?  believes  the 
new  tax  bill  will  leave  huu  mure  dollars  to 
inflate  his  pocketbook?  Let  him  correct 
hl.s  error.  The  so-called  forgiveness  (the 
Hhntement)  section  of  the  b:ll  sliouUl  fnol  no 
cne  aware  of  the  financial  realities  facing 
the  United  States  at  war  He  should  know 
M  certainly  us  he  knows  his  own  name  that 
no  revenue  measure  would  be  enacttd  now 
or  for  some  time  to  come  which  did  not  con- 
template the  present  or  ultimate  appropria- 
tion of  an  even  bigger  sUco  of  his  income 

In  terms  of  the  actual  cash  millions  of  tax- 
poyers  must  pay  during  this  and  the  next  few 
years,  nothing  Is  forgiven,  nothUig  abated. 
On  the  contrary,  the  new  legLslation  will. 
without  changing  the  existing  rates  at  all.  add 
at  least  $3,000,000,000  to  the  Treasury's  total 
take  during  the  next  2  years — and  that  Is, 
admittedly,  a  conservative  estimate 

Individuals  earning  more  this  year  than 
last  year  will  be  paying  more  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  th«  neat  6  mouths  under  the  regular 
ratC4  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay  had 
the  bill  not  been  approved  Tlielr  payments. 
that  Is.  will  be  baaed  on  their  higher  1943, 
not  on  their  1942.  incomes.  The  number  in 
this  group  cannot  be  efisily  calculated,  but 
wage  Increases  grante  '  since  Januiry  and  ex- 
teni>luns  of  overtime  schedules  indicate  that 
It  is  not  inconsiderable. 

These  who.*^>  1943  taxes  (fl^'ured  on  1942 
Incomes  i  would  have  exceeded  $68  67  have 
been  banded  a  25-percent  boost  In  their  im- 
mediate tax  liability.  They  will  have  2  years 
in  which  to  pay  the  added  amount — but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  bill  has  Increased  the 
total  they  must  pay  during  that  period.  The 
Treasury  estimates  that  some  14.000.000  will 
be  In  this  group. 

Harctest  hit  of  all,  perhaps.  Is  the  man  who 
happei^  to  belong  to  both  the  above  groups. 
Next  March  15  be  must  scrape  together,  out 
of  funds  already  depleted  by  the  withholding 
levy,  cash  enough  to  pay  half  of  his  hang- 
over IMa  liability,  plus  the  adjustment  on 
his  1M3  tax  to  cover  the  margin  left  by  his 
1943  payments  vhlcb,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  were  based  on  his  lower  1942 
Income.    Aivd  again  on  March  15.  1945.  be  will 


have  the  second  half  of  the  1942  hang-over 
liability  to  pay 

And.  at  the  same  time.  he.  together  with 
all  other  taxpayers,  may  by  then  be  under 
the  shadow  of  an  even  more  drastic  Pederal- 
tax  structure  The  present  bill  is  only  Inci- 
dentally a  revenue  measure:  It  is  designed 
primarily  to  revise  collection  methods  and 
establish  the  pay-as-you-go  principle.  The 
ao-percent  withholding  levy  does  not  alter 
existing  rates;  it  is  simply  an  approximation 
of  their  combined  Impact  adopted  for  admin- 
istrative purposes.  Congress  has  yet  to  tackle 
the  task  of  wrttlni?  a  new  tax  bill  in  accord 
with  President  Roosevelt's  insistence  that 
means  must  be  found  to  siphon  billions  more 
into  the  Treasury  to  help  finance  the  war  and 
hold  the  Hue  against  Inflation. 


Memorial    Day    for    Remembrance    and 
Let  Remembrance  Bring  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1943 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followmK  article  from 
the  Observer.  Johnstown.  Pa.,  of  Friday, 
May  28.  1943: 

MEMORIAL     DAY     TOR     REMrMi:R.\N(E     AND     LET 
•EMEMBRANCX    BRINO    ACTION 

(By  the  Editor) 

To  how  many  unknown  soldiers — to  us  un- 
known— do  we  owe  our  land,  our  llbertle.s. 
our  way  of  life?  Since  the  bt-glnning  of  time 
mon  known  only  in  the  annals  of  the  Al- 
mighty have  fout^ht  and  died  to  ttie  end  that 
our  generation  miglu  be  broutjht  to  this. 
Its  present  tragic  hour.  In  anc'^nt  days  tyr- 
ants lusted  for  power,  the  pensant-^  lonRed 
for  p«>n":e  while  brave  men  stood  at  the  barritr 
and  died  in  the  hope  their  sons  ml^ht  have 
peace. 

The  unknown  soldier  Is  coeval  with  the 
dawn  of  human  hl.story.  His  bkxxl  has  col- 
ored the  stream  of  human  destiny  and  from 
his  fortitude  and  high  endeavor  have  welled 
the  clear  springs  of  courage  that  have  kept 
cool  and  sweet  those  currents  of  our  national 
life  that  have  had  cleansing  power  Who 
except  the  Father  Eternal  can  numlx^r  and 
name  the  men  who  died  at  Bunker  Uiil.  at 
Lexington,  at  Yorktown,  or  at  Valley  Forge? 

And  yet  those  men  died  to  preserve  a  na- 
tion to  Uie  end  the  nation  they  preserved 
might  live  to  help  preserve  the  world  The 
men  who  marched  and  fought  under  Grant's 
command  are  now  an  army  of  the  nameless. 
Their  identity  Is  as  vague  and  misty  as  that 
of  the  heroes  who  stood  at  Thermopylae's 
historic  pass.  And.  in  the  days  to  come,  few 
there  will  be  who  can  call  by  name  the  men 
who  are  fighting  and  dying  in  the  Jungles, 
plains,  and  deserts  of  the  world. 

There  is  an  Inner  voice,  a  racial  call  that 
bids  even  the  American  soldier  who  fights 
alone  against  a  Jungle-hidden  foe  to  make 
his  stand — although  there  might  be  no  mor- 
tal eye  to  watch  and  rebuke  him  if  he 
wavered.  There  is  no  call  to  serve  the  soldier 
hears  that  does  not  call  as  Insistently  to 
those,  who.  behind  the  lines,  must  needs 
supixjrt  the  soldier's  hands.  Soldier  and 
civilian  alike  have  been  cast  in  the  role  of 
defenders  of  the  same  land. 

The  man  In  the  trench  and  the  man  In 
the   mill   are   both    a  part   of   our   Nation 'i 


soul.  They  are  blood  tjrotheri.  Our  soldiers 
must  march,  fight,  and  carry  on  until  they 
fall.  Yet  the  soldier  is  not  one  peculiarly 
fashioned  by  destiny  and  ordained  to  him 
emprise.  The  soldier  is  the  Iwy  who  lived 
next  door — a  lad  molded  from  our  common 
clay  He  Is  not  a  superman.  If  he  la  great 
It  Lb  because  he  faces  a  great  occasion. 

In  their  way  those  who  serve  behind  the 
lines  are  locked  In  combat  with  the  very 
enemy  against  whom  the  soldier  struggles. 
The  soldier's  patriotism  has  been  trans- 
formtrd  into  action.  For  the  sake  of  remem- 
brance, as  a  tribute  to  all  the  Nation's  sol- 
diers, known  and  unknown,  and  as  a  me- 
morial the  soldiers  behind  the  lines  must  also 
act.  Of  our  War  bend  dollars — still  needfd — 
let  us  say:  "This,  too,  by  way  of  remem- 
brance." 


America's  No.  1  Domestic  Problem  Is 
Hichway  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON 

or  aLtMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1943 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  I  introduced  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  232'  calling  upon  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  In- 
vestigate the  effect  on  the  agricultural 
and  food-supply  situations  of  the  action 
of  the  War  Production  Board  in  failing 
to  provide  sufBcient  trucks  and  trailers 
to  sustain  our  highway  transportation 
system.  It  is  my  urgent  plea  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  they  favorably 
report  this  resolution  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

There  are  some  in  the  administrative 
branches  of  the  Government  who  resent 
Investigations  of  this  sort.  But  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Automotive  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board  who  make  recom- 
mendations to  Mr.  Nelson  simply  do  not 
hav  all  the  facts.  They  may  not  be 
careless  In  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties; they  Just  do  not  know  the  facts 
about  America.  Highway  transportation 
is  essential  to  both  our  domestic  economy 
and  to  our  war  effort.  You,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  know  that  unless  more 
new  trucks  and  trailers  are  manufactured 
and  placed  in  operation  our  present 
highly  eflflclent  system  of  highway  trans- 
port will  break  dowTi. 

It  took  months  of  hearinps  by  both 
Senate  and  House  committees  before  a 
solution  was  found  for  the  rubber  prob- 
lem. It  may  take  months  of  hearings  to 
convince  the  War  Production  Board  or 
its  superiors  that  the  problem  of  highway 
transportation  is  headed  for  as  big  a 
mess  as  rubber  unless  something  is  done 
promptly.  Though,  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation have  apparently  ignored  this 
problem,  we  in  Congress  who  have  con- 
tact with  America,  cannot  afford  to  do 
likewise.  Action  must  come  before  It  Is 
too  late;  and  time  Is  fleeting,  and  otir 
trucks  and  trailers  are  wearing  out. 

I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  a 
report  made  by  the  War  Planning  Com- 
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mlttee  of  one  of  the  large  trucking 
associations.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
this  report  has  not  been  made  public, 
though  it  should  he.  There  is  one 
section  of  this  report  on  "Equipment 
and  Supplies"  that  is  most  timely  and 
of  interest  In  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigation I  have  requested.  This  sec- 
tion is  as  follows: 

Accepting  as  an  axiom  the  premise  that 
motor  transportation  la  a  vital  part  of  the 
war  effort  and  must  be  continued  In  full 
vigor  In  order  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  all 
transportation  facilities  within  the  Nation, 
we  find  no  alternative  to  the  fact  nor  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  new  motor  equip- 
ment, trailers,  and  part£  must  be  made  avail- 
able at  once  to  the  Industry  and  that  future 
planning  must  he  established  promptly  to 
insure  the  continued  flow  and  availability  of 
supplies,  such  as  fuel,  parta.  and  tires 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  need  for 
promptly  starting  construction  of  new  vehi- 
cles, since  any  further  delay  wUl  UDdoubte<Uy 
result  In  a  repetition  of  "too  little,  too  late." 

We  have  no  grounds  for  anticipating  an 
early  cessation  of  hostilities  but  already  a 
shortage  of  motor  equipment  and  trailers 
exists  throughout  the  Nation.  Moet  carriers 
find  It  Impossible  to  handle  the  tonnage 
which  U  now  t>elng  offered  to  them  Gov- 
ernment agencies  charged  with  the  produc- 
tion of  war  materials,  now  moving  via  trucks, 
Inform  us  that  the  traffic  peaks  ahead  wUl 
be  greater  than  those  of  the  past;  yet  the 
Industry  Is  faced  with  a  dimlnlfhlng  fleet 
capacity.  Already  the  volume  of  Govern- 
ment traffic  moving  via  the  hlehways  has 
Increased  tenfold  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Too  often  producers  of  war  materials  are 
forced  to  lise  slower  and  less  direct  means 
of  transportation  because  of  the  nonavailabil- 
ity of  motor  equipment,  thus  resulting  in  loss 
of  many  man  hours  of  production,  and  too 
often  the  distribution  of  food  has  been  and 
Is  now  being  impeded;  urban  communities 
are  faced  with  periods  ol  shortages  of  perish- 
able foods,  due  to  lack  of  truck  transporta- 
tion Too  much  of  farm  produce  is  deprived 
ol  markets  and  the  agricultural  program  is 
disrupted  because  FUftlclent  trucks  are  not 
available  to  do  the  Job 

Because  of  the  lack  of  suflJcient  equipment 
and  the  growing  demand  for  essential  motor 
service,  the  present  plant  is  not  and  cannot 
be  properly  maintained  mechanically  When- 
ever a  earner  is  faced  with  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  will  provide  proper  mainte- 
nance at  the  expense  of  letting  an  Important 
load  of  war  freight,  farm  produce,  or  other 
essential  material  go  unmoved  or  whether  he 
win  take  a  chance  and  move  the  load,  leaving 
the  maintenance  until  the  next  trip,  the  de- 
cision inevitably  u^  to  move  the  load,  and 
rlghUj;,so  Due  to  this  constant  pro.';sure  for 
contiguous  usag»  of  the  equipment,  the 
trucks  are  being  worn  out  faster  than  is 
customary  when  ample  time  Is  available  for 
proper   maintenance 

Pressure  of  like  nature  and  with  similar 
results  is  also  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  suf- 
fliient  replacement  and  repair  parts  which 
causes  exceesive  usage  of  the  remaining  ve- 
hicles in  order  to  compensate  for  those 
Withheld  from  service  due  to  this  lack 

The  only  way  to  correct  these  situations 
Is  to  make  sufficient  equipment  available  so 
a  carrier  can  properly  maintain  its  equip- 
ment and  still  have  a  truck  available  to  move 
the  load.  In  this  manner  Individual  truck 
life  will  be  Immeasurably  Increased 

Instead  of  finding  that  a  constructive  plan 
for  augmenting  and  replacing  present  equip- 
ment la  In  existence  or  in  the  making,  the 
facta  are  about  like  this: 

The  equipment  which  had  been  manu- 
factured and  accumulated  into  a  pool,  for 
essential  transp>ortatlon  and   civilian   usage 
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as  replacements,  Is  rapidly  being  depleted 
with  actually  only  a  very  small  percentage 
ever  finding  Its  way  Into  the  public  trans- 
portation plant  of  the  Nation. 

The  armed  forces,  lend-lease,  governmen- 
tal departments,  construction  and  specialty 
carriers  have  received  all  except  a  very  few 
out  of  each  month's  allotments.  Without 
directing  any  crlUclsm  to  the  Judgment 
which  was  used  In  making  these  allotments, 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  net  result  bas 
been  that  as  far  as  this  pool  of  equipment 
was  concerned.  It  might  Just  as  well  have 
been  nonexistent  for  all  It  contributed  to 
the  public  transportation  picture.  Now  the 
pool  is  gone  or  practically  so  and  the  few 
replacements  which  have  found  their  way 
Into  public  transportation  plants  are  not 
sufficient  to  replace  those  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed through  usual  mortality,  ao  we  find 
the  over-all  motor  transportation  plant  has 
shrunk  to  an  alarming  degree.  There  has 
t)een  no  production,  particularly  of  sorely 
needed  heavy  duty  units,  to  restock  this 
vital  pool. 

Even  if  materials  were  allocated  for  a 
building  program,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  former  equipment  mantifac- 
turers  arj  now  engaged  in  other  war  en- 
deavors and  they  would  probably  be  reluctant 
to  take  on  the  additional  production  job. 
Despite  the  difficulties,  equipment  must  be 
built  to  prevent  a  catastrophe.  Immediate 
planning  and  action  on  this  matter  are  Im- 
perative. Valtiable  time  will  be  consumed  In 
getting  into  production  and  there  is  no  time 
to  waste. 

And  what  has  been  quoted  above  rela- 
tive to  the  common-carrier  trucking  in- 
dustry can  as  well  be  said  for  the  con- 
tract or  private  truck  or  trailer  ojjerator. 
The  farmer  faces  e  shortage  of  truck  and 
trailer  transportation  for  his  cattle,  hogs, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  grain.  Whether 
your  constituents  are  engaged  in  logging, 
mining,  agriculture,  or  manufacture, 
they  all  must  look  forward  to  an  inevi- 
table wearing  our  and  breaking  down  of 
highway  truck  and  trailer  transportation 
if  the  agencies  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility continue  on  the  present  course. 
The  war  front  is  merely  an  extension 
from  farm  and  factory,  linked  by  trans- 
portation. Highway  transportation  must 
'not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  for  lack  of 
supplies. 


Where  Are  We  Going? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  J(.  McGEHEE 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1943 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  con- 
tinually toil  here  ^  a  representative  of 
the  people,  not  only  for  my  district  and 
State,  but  Nation,  ever  conscious  of  the 
responsibilities  that  are  daily  being 
pyramided  on  the  membership  of  this 
body  to  preserve  and  maintain,  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  people  of  this  country  those 
fundamental  principles  enunciated  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  I  have  l)ecome  so  alarmed 
over  the  situation  that  is  existing  today 
and  to  the  extent,  I  am  wondering  what 
is  going  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome. 


The  solution  of  what  the  future  will 
bring  forth  to  the  American  people,  if  our 
administration,  leadership  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  continue  to  dilly-dally  with 
the  major  problems  which  are  confront- 
ing us  in  this  the  greatest  crisis  that  has 
ever  faced  our  jieople,  Is  elementary. 

There  has  been  a  mismanagement  of 
our  national  affairs  for  the  past  several 
years.  This  mismanagement,  caused  by 
people  being  placed  in  the  key  positions 
of  our  Government  to  administer  and 
control  the  manifold  activities  that  are 
so  necessary  for  the  proper  fimctioning 
of  a  government,  just  as  there  are  so 
many  angles  for  the  successful  nmning 
and  advancement  of  Individual  business 
and  enterprise.  Place  men  with  no  prac- 
tical experience  in  charge  of  a  private 
enterprise  and  it  is  only  a  short  time 
imtil  a  successful  business  is  wrecked  and 
ruined.  That  is  true  in  the  management 
of  a  government. 

It  is  my  mtention  today  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  done  by  this  ad- 
ministration that  must  be  corrected,  and 
if  not.  the  sad  story  will  be,  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  too  late. 

Some  10  years  ago  the  gentleman  who 
occupies  the  next  highest  ofl&ce  in  this 
land  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Ten  years  ago,  or  to  be  exact,  in 
the  year  1933,  there  were  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  iJeople  walking  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  villages  naked 
and  himgry.  There  was  at  that  time  in 
the  bins  and  storehouses  of  our  Nation 
food  and  raiment  aplenty.  Yet,  that 
gentleman,  and  those  through  whom  he 
administered  his  oflBce,  proceeded  to  de- 
stroy not  only  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture which  created  clothing,  but  the 
products  of  the  farm  which  satiated  a 
himgry  people.  That  program  has  been 
carried  on  since  and  is  trying  to  be  car- 
ried on  now,  and  if  continued  it  will  only 
be  a  few  months  until  our  bins  and  store- 
houses will  be  empty  and  our  people  will 
be  hungry. 

This  situation  must  be  corrected,  but 
it  is  not  being  done,  because  der>artments 
and  created  war  agencies  are  acting  in- 
dividually, without  any  coordination 
with  each  other  so  as  to  work  out  a 
practical  program  whereby  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  could  produce  suflScient 
food  and  raiment,  not  only  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  war  effort  but  to  have  a  sur- 
plus for  our  allies  in  this  war.  Had  there 
been  a  proper  cooperation  between  the 
draft  boards,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, the  labor  departn>ents.  and 
OCace  of  Priorities,  a  program  could  have 
been  worked  out  whereby  our  farmers 
could  produce  sufBcient  food  to  carry  on. 

But,  to  solve  this  problem  at  this  late 
date  when  twelve  to  fifteen  million  of  our 
boys  and  men  have  been  drafted  into 
service,  without  any  thought  of  the  con- 
tinued successful  operation  of  the  many 
phases  of  our  agricultural  life.  I  think  it 
Is  entirely  too  late,  because  the  damage 
has  already  been  done  and  the  ordinary 
course  of  pursuit  for  the  successful  carry- 
ing on  of  an  agricultural  program  has 
been  so  disrupted  and  each  of  the  named 
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departments  have  gone  so  far  that  a  suc- 
cessful remedy  cannot  be  properly  exer- 
cised. 

But  many  thinss  can  be  done  that  will 
alleviate  a  situation  that  i.s  b^und  to  exist 
In  the  near  future;  that  is.  the  shortage 
of  practically  eve.-y  necessity  that  comes 
as  a  product  of  agriculture.  Today  there 
is  a  shortage  of  corn.  The  people  in  my 
section  are  clamorin?  for  corn,  so  they 
can  furnish  the  dairymen  and  poultry 
nalsers  with  feed,  but  It  cannot  be  had. 
Many  dairymen  and  poultry  raisers  ad- 
vi.se  me  they  will  have  to  sell  their  stocks. 
All  this  happening  because  this  admin- 
istration through  its  appointees  and  the 
Conffrf'.ss  did  not  work  out  a  plan  10  years 
&KO  for  tht  distribution  of  the  surplus 
farm  products  rather  than  a  curtailment 
of  the  production  of  them. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Were  we  directed  from  Wa.«h1n«?ton  when 
to  sow  ai>d  when  to  nap.  we  shculd  soon 
ir«nt  bread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  directed 
fiom  Washincfon  for  10  years  and  the 
prophecy  of  that  great  state.sman  has 
come  true  even  thouph  spckt-n  139  years 
ago.  As  representatives  of  the  people, 
let  us  uniformly  demand  of  these  differ- 
ent departments  more  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  each  other  and  the  plac- 
ing of  men  on  their  staffs  with  some  prac- 
tical experience  and  see  that  the  farmers 
of  our  Nation  are  given  cooperation  and 
the  tools  to  work  with. 

It   is  charged   that   the   leadership  of 
this  curtailment  in  production  program 
was  a  crystal  gazer.    We  know  the  entire 
program  was  nothing  but  a  theoretical 
one.     We  know  that  they  who  fostered 
such  programs  are  responsible   for  the 
conditions  existing  today,  yet  they  con- 
tinue to  advocate  and  preach  theoretical 
visions  of  a  world  Utopia  when  this  war 
is  over,  not  only  advocating  it   in   this 
country  but  throughout  the  world  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  membership  of 
the  Congress  swallowed  the  bait,  hook, 
and  line  on  these  foolish  recommenda- 
tions in  1933,  but  surely  you  will  beware 
of  the  creation  of  a  post-war  Utopia,  as 
is   being   advocated   by   these   would-be 
.  statesmen.     May  I  add.  I  think  it  t>e- 
hooves  the  membership  of  this  body  to 
exercise  themselves  in  an  all-out  effort 
to  win   tliis  war  and  worry  about   the 
problems  that  daily  confront  us.  rather 
than  at  this  time  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen after  the  war. 

There  is  a  problem  that  is  confronting 
our  people  today  which  is  having  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  morale  of  our  people, 
and  that  is  the  enforced  social  status  of 
the  Negro  race  on  the  white  race,  being 
done  under  these  abnormal  conditions, 
because   were   conditions   normal   there 
would   not  be  a  chance  of  its  success. 
Every  loyal  citizen  of  this  count r>',  re- 
gardless of  their  feeling  about  present 
existing  conditions,  are  harboring  their 
thoughts  and  actions  and  going  ahead 
with  a  view  of  doing  their  all  in  our 
effort   to  eliminate   the   enemy   at   our 
throats. 

The  passage  of  what  is  called  the  anti- 
poll-tax  bill  by  the  House  a  few  days 
afio  is  being  fostered  by  the  adminislra- 


tion,  the  Chief  Executive's  wife,  and 
other  radical  elements  and.  if  it  ever 
becomes  a  law,  it  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  factors  that  the 
people  ever  faced. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  when  this  bill 
was  up  for  consideration,  it  is  not  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  the  dollar 
or  so  tax.  it  is  a  question  of  preserving 
to  the  different  States  of  the  Union  those 
rights  that  were  granted  to  them  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
passage  of  this  act  by  the  Congress  would 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  States'  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  verbiage  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  so  plain  that  a  mere  child 
who  understood  the  English  lancuage 
would  know  it  is  unconstitutional,  but  as 
stated  on  the  floor,  we  know  that  if  its 
constitutionality  is  ever  tested  before  the 
present  Supreme  Court,  it  is  going  to  be 
declared  constitutional,  because  this 
Court's  majority  membership  has  raped 
the  Constitution  at  every  opportunity 
since  taking  their  seats  on  the  bench. 

Take  for  instance  the  decision  of 
Justice  Frankfurter  and  the  Federal 
Communications  case  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which  was  violative  of  every  constitu- 
tional right  given  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  But  we  can  expect  nothing  else 
from  him,  because  his  ideals  are  un- 
American  and  he  has  done  more  to  de- 
stroy American  ideals  in  this  country 
than  any  other  man  who  came  from 
foreign  shores  accepting  the  hospitality 
of  the  people  of  this  country  and  living 
under  its  free  Government.  Living  un- 
der the  freedom  and  guaranties  of  that 
very  Constitution  that  has  so  protected 
him  for  the  last  30  years.  It  is  he  whom 
the  people  charge  with  using  his  power 
influence  with  the  Chief  Executive  in 
placing  so  many  radicals  and  un-Ameri- 
can people  in  key  positions  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Ah.   Mr.   Speaker,   when   we   have   a, 
Supreme  Court  that  will  render  a  de- 
cision as  this  one  I  have  Just  called  your 
attention  to,  and  one  that  will  render  a 
decision  as  they  did  in  the  New  York 
racketeering  case,  and  I  could  name  you 
dozens  of  others,  we  need  not  wonder 
why  our  people  have  lost  all  faith  in  that 
branch  of  our  Government  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  bulwark  of  their  protec- 
tion of  person,  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
I  am  sure  it  is  because  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  expectancy  of  the 
kind  of  decisions  that  would  be  handed 
down  in  the  future  that  gave  unto  one 
Durr  of  the  P.  C.  C.  the  audacity  and 
arrogance  to  petition  this  Congress  to 
remove  one  of  its  most  esteemed   and 
beloved  Members  from  the  chairmanship 
of  an  investigating  committee.    It  is  that 
type  of  people  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  P.  C.  C.  and  manv  other  departments 
of    our    Government    who    are    so    un- 
American  in  their  ideals  that  they  have 
the  effrontery  to  do  such  acts,  knowing 
they  will  be  backed  up  by  the  highest 
Court  of  the  land   in   the  event   their 
cause  should  t>e  placed  before  it. 

Every  day  as  you  read  your  newspaper 
there  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  some  reporter  the  name  of 
persons  of  foreign  birth  who  are  occu- 
pying positions  of  great  power  in  our 


different  war  set-ups.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  we  note  that  one  Dr.  Julius  Hirsch 
is  one  of  the  chief  consultants  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  We  find 
that  Solomon  Siegfried  Hirsch  is  princi- 
pal consultant  for  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare — he  entered  this  country 
some  4  years  ago.  We  find  that  one  Louis 
Joseph  Emile  Rosenstock-Prank,  who  ar- 
rived in  this  country  in  1941.  is  employed 
as  an  economist,  with  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare.  We  find  that  Karl 
Lachmann.  who  entered  this  country  6 
years  ago.  is  now  assistant  solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  read  in  the  daily 
press  of  the  Utopia  program  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board.  An  employee 
of  that  Board.  Dr.  Eveline  M.  Burns,  so 
I  am  informed,  wrote  this  monstrosity. 
She  is  employed  as  director  of  research 
at  a  salary  of  $7,000.  Her  husband.  Dr. 
Arthur  R.  Burns,  is  employed  by  the 
W.  P.  B.  as  chief  labor  adviser  at  a  salary 
of  $8,000;  they  are  both  of  foreign  birth 
and  became  citizens  of  our  country  In 
1936  or  1937.  Both  are  great  students  of 
H.  Laski  and  we  know  his  teachings. 

Another  foreigner  is  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith,  who  is  holding  the  position  as 
Deputy  O.  P.  A.  Administrator  in  Charge 
of  Prices  at  a  salary  of  $8,250  a  year.  He 
only  became  a  naturalized  citizen  in  1935. 
It  was  Galbraith  who  said  during  con- 
gressional inquiries  into  draft  defer- 
ments in  the  O.  P.  A.  that  the  deferment 
of  O.  P.  A.  youths  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial. becau.se  anyone  who  has  not  been 
trained  in  modern  economics  within  the 
last  10  years  would  be  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding how  the  country  should  be 
run.  The  morning  papers  reveal  that  he 
is  resigning. 

We  also  have  on  the  Federal  pay  roll 
one  Israel  Moses  Sieff.  a  Britisher  of  rad- 
ical leanings.  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins.  an 
Australian.  It  was  he  who  suggested  that 
our  country  give  Alaska  to  Japan  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  peace  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Also,  there  is  one,  Alexis  Leger,  a 
Frenchman,  employed  at  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

It  would  take  too  much  of  the  time  of 
this  Congress  for  me  to  even  enumerate 
the  names  that  I  have  in  my  files,  yet  I 
am  sure  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
others.  Is  it  that  we  are  going  to  turn 
our  Government  and  its  administration, 
esjjecially  in  our  war  efforts,  over  to  the 
foreign-born  and  those  with  foreign 
ideas,  which  are  so  contrary  to  American 
ideals?  In  the  common  course  of  events 
in  governmental  employment,  there  may 
be  a  radical  or  two  who  would  seure  em- 
ployment, but  certainly  our  war  activities 
would  not  be  Infested  with  so  many  un- 
less there  were  unseen  hands  behind  the 
throne.  I  think  the  Congress  should  take 
some  action,  yet.  would  it  avail  anything? 
We  in  the  Hou.se  only  a  few  days  ago 
voted  that  no  moneys  in  that  bill  that 
was  being  considered  could  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  three  employees  whom 
a  governmental  agency  and  an  Investi- 
gating committee  of  the  Congress  had 
said  were  un-American.  But  unlforml.7, 
when  this  has  been  done  in  the  past  2 
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years  their  names  are  reinstated  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  so  far  has  gone 
serenely  along  and  accepted  it. 

May  I  ask  of  the  membership  how 
long,  oh,  how  long,  are  you  going  to  con- 
tinue this  docile  attitude?  It  may  be 
too  late  some  day.  You  will  look  back  in 
bewilderment  and  say.  Why  did  I  not 
act  to  save  my  country  long  ago?  The 
people  of  this  country  are  uniformly 
aware  of  this  situation,  and  they  are 
fearful  of  what  the  future  may  bring 
forth  to  them  by  this  inactivity  of  their 
Representatives. 

Another  foremost  problem  confronting 
us.  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  dis- 
turbing to  the  citizenship  and  the  armed 
forces,  is  the  situation  that  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  racketeering  leadership  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  headed  by  John  L.  Lewis. 
The  administration  is  still  nursing  them 
and  playing  along ;  in  fact.  Addling  while 
Rome  burns.  Ask  every  boy  in  uniform 
who  visits  your  oCBce  what  is  the  most 
thought-  and  talked-of  internal  situation 
and  to  a  man  their  answer  will  be  the 
conduct  of  the  racketeering  labor  leader- 
ship causing  strikes. 

Many  of  those  who  have  visited  the 
battle  fronts  where  oiir  boys  are  sta- 
tioned throughout  the  world  admonish 
us  that  when  this  war  is  over  "There  will 
be  more  rugged  individualists  come  back 
to  America  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
world  than  we  ever  had  at  any  one  time 
In  our  history.  They  will  not  accept 
regimentation  of  their  lives  or  of  planned 
economy;  they  will  want  the  same  op- 
portunities, and  will  demand  them  and 
will  get  them,  that  we  had,  for  they  are 
entitled  to  them." 

Thos*?  boys  on  the  70  battle  fronts  of 
the  world  are  today  offering  and  giving 
their  all — their  lives — for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  ideals,  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  yet,  back  here  on 
the  home  front  when  every  human  being 
should  be  exerting  every  effort,  making 
every  sacrifice  to  help  them  carry  on 
and  giving  them  every  weaF>on  and  com- 
fort, what  would  they  And  if  they  were 
to  land  back  on  our  shores  today? 

They  would  find  our  administration 
piddling  on  some  kind  of  a  post-war 
problem,  selfishness,  greed,  and  thoughts 
of  political  expediency  prevaiiling  in  the 
actions  of  so  many.  They  would  find 
strikes  day  in  and  day  out,  caused  by 
the  racketeering  labor  leadership  of  cer- 
tain orranizations.  which  is  slowing  the 
furnishing  of  not  only  food,  clothing, 
but  the  very  weapons  that  are  so  neces- 
sary for  them  to  win  this  battle. 

They  would  find  the  administration 
and  its  leadership  coddling  along  with 
this  racketeering  labor  leadership,  stand- 
ing by  the  wayside  performing  in  an 
Alphonse  and  Gaston  dramatic  play. 

The  American  papers  reveal  to  us  that 
one-half  million  miners,  led  by  John  L. 
Lewis,  have  struck  again.  Last  week  the 
headlines  in  every  paper  revealed  strikes 
in  the  rubber  and  other  plants.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  same  situation  existed  in 
France  just  prior  to  Its  fall.  Have  we 
not  learned  a  lesson?  Are  we  going  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  nations 
who  thought  more  of  their  social  pro- 
gram tlian  they  did  of  their  preserva- 
tion. 


Membership,  today  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  that  will  stop 
these  strikes.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
are  expecting  us  to  act;  the  bojs  on 
every  battle  front  are  demanding  that 
we  do.  That  is,  take  drastic  actions  and 
stop  these  debacles  that  are  daily 
occurring. 

I  understand  that  this  racketeering 
labor  leadership  is  threatening  a  political 
death  knell  to  any  man  who  votes  for 
this  legislation.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
membership  of  this  House  is  going  to  be 
bl tiffed  and  bullied;  I  am  wondering  if 
the  membership  is  going  to  stand  four- 
square for  the  preservation  of  our  coun- 
try rather  than  the  expediency  of  hold- 
ing another  political  job. 

Membership,  if  you  are  going  to  meet 
the  mandates  of  95  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  pass  this  legislation  and 
demand  that  the  representatives  on  the 
other  side  pass  it,  and  demand  that  our 
leader  sign  it.  You  home  is  afire;  your 
wives  and  babies  are  on  the  inside;  their 
lives  are  at  stake.  Are  you  going  to 
stand  out  on  the  street  comer  and  quib- 
ble imtil  they  are  burned  to  death. 


Freedoms  of  Meaninf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24),  1943 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts  from 
the  address  of  June  2  by  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
on  the  subject  of  the  "four  freedoms," 
which  was  broadcast  over  the  Mvtual 
Network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
wer.  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  told 
you  that  I  would  have  something  to  say 
tonight  that  wa«  far  off  the  beaten  track 
of  the  usual  news  on  this  broadcast,  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  the  regular  policy  of 
reporting  news  developments;  that  it  was 
something  that  must  be  said  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
I  believe:  that  It  has  gone  much  too  long 
unsaid,  and  that  while  some  of  the  high 
figures  in  Washington  unquestionably  will 
criticize  me  very  loudly  for  saying  it  and  will 
be  greatly  displeased,  nevertheless  it  was 
going  to  be  said  tonight  on  this  broadcast, 
come  what  may. 

For  more  than  3  months  now  I  have  been 
expressing  this  thought  I  am  about  to  pre- 
sent to  you  from  lecture  platforms  all  over 
the  Nation.  It  has  been  picked  up  by  politi- 
cal figures  in  speeches  here  and  there,  but 
with  some  of  the  trends  In  planning  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  poBt-war  period,  I  feel  very, 
very  strongly  that  the  time  has  come  when 
circumstances  and  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  the  things  that 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines 
are  giving  their  lives  for  all  over  the  world, 
those  considerations  demand  that  It  have  the 
wider    audience   of    this   radio   microphone 


rather  than  the  mere  audience  at  lecture 
halls,  even  though  It  is  not  news,  but  rather 
a  matter  of  personal  opinion  and  editorlall- 
zation  on  my  part.  And  I  may  lay  that  I 
do  not  want  to  shock  you  with  this;  I  dont 
want  to  appear  to  lt>e  trying  to  be  sensatlonaL 
Just  please  hear  me  through  with  an  open 
mind  as  good  htunan  beings  who  love  ttaia 
country  and  everything  that  It  stands  for, 
and  then  see  If  you  dont  agree. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
•four  freedoms."  They  have  been  advertised 
and  propagandized  and  ballyhooed  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth,  translated  Into  dozens 
of  languages,  as  the  principles  for  which  we 
are  flglitlng  this  war,  and  more  particularly 
they  have  been  advertised  to  the  fotir  cc«mer» 
of  the  earth  as  the  essence  of  Americanism 
and  American  philosophy.  With  a  verj  few 
exceptions,  most  of  us  here  in  this  country 
have  swallowed  those  "tour  freedoms"  hook, 
line,  and  sinker.  No  one  has  steppec'  up 
publicly  to  analyze  them  or  take  them  apart 
or  see  whether  they  really  do  represent  Amer- 
ican philosophy:  no  one  has  challenged  them; 
no  one  has  ever  raised  so  much  as  a  murmiir 
about  them.  We  Just  let  It  go  c  being 
spread  over  the  world  as  the  spirit  ol  our 
United  States  of  America,  and  I  frankly  dont 
believe  that  they  are  the  spirit  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  America. 

Let's  take  them  up  one  by  one.  The  first 
two  of  them,  freedom  of  religion  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  certainly,  there  Is  no  contro- 
versy about  that.  The  little  clique  of  master 
minds  who  conjure  up  these  ideas  Lohlnd  the 
scenes  and  these  trick  phrases  behind  the 
scenes  and  do  it  constantly,  worklrg  for 
tighter  and  tighter  Government  control  of 
everything  by  Washington,  were  not  ♦he  ones 
who  thought  of  those  first  two  freedoms,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  religion.  Those 
date  back  hundreds  of  years  to  strong,  cou- 
rageous people  who  came  across  the  ocean  and 
settled  this  country.  Those  date  back  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other  founding 
fathers  of  this  American  Republic.  They  are 
axiomatic  now.  There  is  no  one  of  ail  the 
millions  who  are  listening  to  this  broadcast 
who  would  live  in  a  country  that  does  not 
have  both  of  them.  But  what  comes,  then* 
after  those  first  two?  What  are  the  other 
two  of  the  "four  freedoms,"  and  the  only 
other  two,  the  complete  remainder  of  Ameri- 
can philosophy  as  expressed  in  this  state- 
ment? 

They  are  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom 
from  want — two  very  nice  luxuries  if  you 
are  able  to  afford  them.  But  It  wasn't  free- 
dom from  fear  and  freedom  from  want  that 
made  this  Nation  what  it  is  or  what  made 
the  American  people  the  strongest  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  it  ac- 
tually was  fear  and  want  themaelves  and  tb« 
struggle  of  individual  men  to  make  them- 
selves free  of  Isoth  things:  that  Is  what  set- 
tled New  England,  settled  Virginia;  that  Is 
what  sent  men  across  the  flooded  lands  of 
Ohio  to  settle  the  Northwest  country  and 
then  cross  the  plains  and  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains In  covered  wagons  to  California,  and  it 
was  the  work  that  they  did  trying  to  achieve 
that  freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
fear  that  produced  strong  arms  and  clear 
heads  and  fine,  strong  children  that  carried 
on  after  them.  It  was  not  given  to  them  by 
any  government.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
Joe  Louis  didnt  become  the  most  famous 
and  the  most  powerful  fighter  in  the  world 
or  in  world  history  by  lying  In  bed  M  hours 
a  day  and  having  a  government  of  college 
economists  In  Washington  serve  blm  bis 
meals  on  a  tray. 

If  you  want  to  consider  these  **fo\u  free- 
doms" to  be  a  political  vote-getting  docu- 
ment, perhaps  those  last  two  are  all  right. 
If  you  want  to  represent  them  as  real  Ameri- 
can principle.  I  am  afraid  not.  They  smack 
too  much  of  a  government  pretending  to  be 
all  things  to  aU  people.    Frankly,  tbef  smack 
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t<xi  much  of  xi.c  old  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration hand-out  system:  You  euppor  my 
kind  of  Ravernment.  and  that  government 
will  (five  you  this,  freeclcm  trum  want 

That,  ladies  and  gentleman.  Is  a  straight 
eas*"  of  selling  gold  bricks.  No  government 
can  give  lU  people  freedom  from  want,  be- 
cause the  very  people  them-selves  are  the 
government,  and  the  only  place  the  govern- 
ment can  get  the  materials,  the  food,  and  the 
clothing,  and  the  shoes,  and  the  whatnot 
with  which  to  provide  that  freedom  from 
Want  which  they  promise  is  from  the  very 
•elX-.same  people  to  whom  they  are  promising 
to  give  It  That  Is  a  humbug  game  In  the 
most  virulent  sen.se  of  the  word,  and  If  any 
private  citizen  were  to  practice  a  similar 
grime  on  his  neighbors  he  would  bo  Jailed 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 

But  the  real  tragedy,  the  really  frightening 
•  iid  tragic  part  of   this  expres.sion  of  Ameri- 
canism lis  represented  by  the  "four  freedoms." 
Is  that  that  is  where  the  statement  of  Amer- 
ican  philosophy  8top.s       The  tragedy  Is  that 
the  minds  in  Washington  who  conjured  that 
very  catchy  Idea,  that  very  catchy  phrase,  and 
•old  the  Idea  to  the  Pre.sidi-nt  for  promulga- 
tion  to   the   entire   world,'  those   people   were 
not   even   sufficiently  familiar  with   the   true 
philosophy  of  this  country  to  Include  what 
Is  the  real  American  freedom,  the  only  thing 
that    has    made    this    Nation    what    It    Is.    the 
one   thing  that   must   make  It   what  It   is   In 
the  future  If  we  are  to  continue  to  m.ilntain 
our    leadership    and    our    greatness    m    the 
World,    the    fifth    freedom,    which    is   freedom 
Of    individual    enterprise,    freedom   of    Initia- 
tive,   frt-edom    to    work    a    little    harder    and 
longer   than  your  neighbor  does,  and   there- 
fore   to    have    a    better    home    than    he    has; 
freedom  to  cut   the  lawn  a  little  more  often 
and    have   the  lawn   look   better,    freedom   to 
climb  up  out  of  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  build  a  better  standard  of  living; 
freedom  to  raise  your  children  with  more  ad- 
Vantages,  give  them  a  better  education  than 
jrou  yourself  had;   In  other  words,  freedom  to 
rise  In  the  world  If  you  are  willing  to  do  the 
Work  to  achieve  that  rise      And  as  a  corollary, 
of  course,  there  goes  along  with  that  always 
the  obligation  of  every  man  to  row  his  own 
welRht    In   the   boat,   to  do   his  share   In   the 
rebuilding    of    America,    or    If    he    refuses    to 
do  so.  to  dnft  aimlessly  around  In  the  middle 
Of  the  ocean,  ^^ushed  by  the  tides 

That  Is  the  fifth  freedom,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, freedom  of  individual  enterprl.se. 
.^  That  is  something  that  government  can  give 
to  Us  people  hcuestly.  Without  It.  there  can 
be  no  tomorrow  for  this  country  as  we  have 
known  this  country  in  the  pa^t.  And  to  me 
It  is  shocking  and  frightening  In  the  extreme 
that  those  in  Washington  who  conceived  the 
--^our  freedoms"  didn't  have  sufBclent  ac- 
qu.-»lntanc«ship  with  real  Americanism  to 
have  Included  In  ihei'  list  the  moat  Impxirtaut 
and  th'   most  vital  freedom  of  all. 

We  hear  a  great   deal,   ladies  and  gentle- 
men, recently,  about  Vice  President  Wali_\ces 
Ideall.stlc  proposal  for  a  quart  of  milk  on  every 
dtxjrstep  in  Algeria  and  Morocco  and  every- 
where else  after  the  war  Is  over.     That's  all 
very   well,    but   I   dont   believe    In   my   heart 
that    that    Is    what    the    12.000.000    American 
men    who   are   fighting    this    war    for    us   are 
fighting  It  for.     I  know  very  well  that  that 
is  not  what  the  ones  I  know  are  fighting  it 
for       The   thing    that   they   are   risking    their 
lives   for   on    10   different   fronts    throughout 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  the  thing  that  they 
»re  risking  their  lives  for  Is  the  right  to  have 
•  doorstep  of   their  own   right   back  here   In 
their  beloved  United  States  of  America  after 
thla  war  Is  over  with  a  wife  and  children  th.-.t 
they  love  behind  that  doorstep  and  the  right 
to  have  a  quart  of  pasteurized  milk  or  any 
other  kind  of  milk  on   th-.t   doorst.  p  every 
mo-nlng    If    they    are    willing    to   earn    the 
money  to  pay  the  milkmaa. 


The  New  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24*.  1943 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  and 
enlightening  addre.ss  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  before 
the  Georgia  Bar  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  on  Wednesday. 
June  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  realize  that  I  am  invited  down  here  to 
talk  about  other  subjects  than  law.  but  since 
my  talk  generally  will  be  about  the  Elast. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  starting  with  a  ref- 
erence or  two  to  the  most  -significant  be- 
ginnings of  what  now  have  evolved  into  our 
notion  of  government  by  law  and  the  protec- 
tion of  liberty  and  freedom  through  law 

Former  generations  of  p  ilitlcal  scientists 
attempted  to  divide  the  world  Into  political 
ai:d  nonpolUlcal  peoples  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed because  their  deductions  were  not  based 
upon  true  observation.  In  fact  one  of  the 
greatest  p<Tlltical  peoples  of  all  time  was 
always  classified  by  such  writers  as  being  nnn- 
poUtical.  But  there  Is  a  definite  division 
and  a  very  signMicant  one  which  can  be  made 
between  peoples,  between  those  pet)ples  who 
discovered  a  right  and  maintained  It  In  law. 
and  those  peoples  who  continued  a  system 
of  personal  government  wherein  caprice  or 
the  will  of  a  single  person  became  d(  minant. 
Under  the  latter  system,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  right,  and  there  can  be  no  liberty 
or  freedom 

Our  world  today  happens  to  be  divided  In 
Ju:.t  this  way.  for  the  allnement  In  wa.  Is, 
on  the  one  side,  nations  dominated  by  single 
will  and.  on  the  other,  democracies  which 
recognize  a  rig'  t   In   law 

Among  ancient  peoples  there  were  estab- 
lished two  great  fundamental  codes:  one, 
a  canon  of  Shun  which  became  the  funda- 
mental constitution  of  Chinese  political 
thought  through  all  ages;  and  the  other, 
Hammurabls  code  While  In  neither  of  these 
Cfxles  do  wo  find  protection  for  a  free  man  as 
we  have  It  In  our  modern  law.  still  the  essence 
was  there,  the  glimmering  germ  of  a  great 
beginning. 

Punishments  under  each  code  were  dras- 
tic, and  they  were  very  similar.  But  the 
slpnlficant  thing  to  us  now  is  that  In  the 
code  of  Hammurabi  there  was  a  provision 
that  whenever  property  was  transferred,  a 
receipt  must  be  given — on  pain  of  death. 
Thus  was  recognized  early  the  notion  of  pri- 
vate property,  the  right  of  Individual  owner- 
ship, and  that  freedom  which  we  call  the 
freedom  to  have,  to  hold,  to  buy.  and  to  sell. 

Under  the  Chinese  code  private  property, 
too.  found  a  place,  and  throughout  Chinese 
history  men  have  been  free  to  own  and  to 
keep  Because  of  this  fact  Chlne.se  peoples, 
through  various  devices,  set  up  those  medi- 
ums which  make  It  possible  for  us  to  say 
that  throughout  their  history  taxes,  for  ex- 
ample, were  Imposed  only  to  that  extent 
that  the  people  would  sanction  the  Imposi- 
tion. The  Chinese  have  l)een  free  to  come 
and  go,  to  have  and  hold;  have  been  free 
from    taboos.     They    could    marry    as    they 


wished,  eat  what  they  wanted,  go  and  come 
as  they  desired. 

The  Ir  ny  of  history  comes  to  ua  very  vividly 
today,  because  in  ancient  times  these  two 
great  codes  dominated  the  thought  and  gov- 
ernmental habits  of  middle  Asia,  but  Egypt 
on  one  end  and  later  Japan  on  the  other, 
until  very  m<xlern  times,  never  had  a  law 
which  guaranteed  any  rights  And  the  sec- 
ond Irony  Is  that  the  fundamental  thought 
behind  that  which  we  call  today  nazl-lsm 
and  fascLsm  Is  a  reversion  to  the  old  Egyptian 
and  the  traditional  Japanese  Governments  of 
caprice 

We  have  also  In  our  Eastern  studies  In 
early  India  and  In  early  China  the  begin- 
nings of  what  we  now  call  international  law. 
China  had  a  period  of  800  years  t>efore  the 
second  century  B  C  which  Is  known  as  the 
period  of  warring  states  During  that  period 
there  was  continuous  strife  among  these 
states,  numbering  over  50.  and  during  that 
time  there  evolved  a  great  many  concepts 
which  are  fundamental  In  the  internatknal 
law  which  has  developed  since  Hugo  Orotius' 
time  But  with  the  coming  of  the  great 
Chinese  conqueror.  Tsin  Shih  Hwangtl.  these 
states  were  united  and  the  development  of 
International  law  ceased;  and  from  200  B  C 
when  the  Great  Wall  was  started,  until  after 
the  Boxer  Rebellion.  China  remained  a  land 
whoee  concepts  of  international  relations 
were  reflected  In  the  l.solatlonl.^m  of  the 
Great  Wall  Tlie  Great  Wall  of  China  was 
in  very  deed  a  m  nument  to  2.000  years  of  a 
foreign  policy 

International  Ideas  of  ancient  India  re- 
flected themselves  In  practical  deductions 
from  the  experiences  of  brute  force  and  con- 
quest, and  the  outstanding  concept  was  the 
concept  of  the  big  fish— that  is.  the  big  fish 
could  eat  the  little  fish — wherein  unity  Is 
brou>;ht  about  by  the  powerful  swallow!n>T 
the  weak  I  think  we  ha  e  had  a  revival 
of  that  concept  at  the  present  time  In  Italy. 
Germany,  and  Japan  In  contrast  l.s  Amer- 
ica's stand  today,  as  witness  the  treaties  be- 
hind American  solidarity  The  recent  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  President  Roosevelt  of 
the  equality  of  the  small  states  and  large 
states  in  the  International  custom  of  receiv- 
ing Ministers  is  typified  by  the  raising  of 
the  rank  of  the  Central  American  represent- 
atives to  full  Ambassadorships 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Far  East  of  Uxlay.  I  feel 
that  the  question  In  most  of  your  minds  is 
"How  has  Japan  become  what  she  Is  and  why 
must  we  reckon  Jiipan  In  when  considering 
any  phase  of  the  new  world?" 

First  of  all.  we  must  grant  Japan  one  unique 
position  In  Asia.  She  has  for  years,  s-lnce  be- 
fore 1900  when  she  got  nd  of  her  unequal 
treaties  been  the  only  true  Independent  state 
In  all  Asia  The  revolutions  and  the  changes 
Incident  to  the  last  World  War  have  brought 
some  exceptions,  but  as  a  general  rule  that 
statement  will  stand.  Today  Japan  has  with- 
in the  orbit  of  her  control  the  greatest  source 
of  manpower  and  the  greatest  and  most  va- 
ried sources  of  raw  materials  and  natural  re- 
sources that  the  world  can  show.  If  we  ac- 
cept as  a  fact  Colonel  House's  de.'crlptlon  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  contest  between 
the  "haves"  and  the  'have  nots,"  Japan  today 
represents  the  greatest  of  all  the  "have"  na- 
tions, while  a  year  or  so  ago  she  was  always 
classified  with  Germany  and  Italy  as  one  of 
the  "have  nots" 

If  the  Axis  Powers  should  be  successful^ 
which.of  course,  we  as  Americans  know  they 
will  not  be — Japar  would  find  herself  moving 
In  three-quarters  of  a  century  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  most  Insignificant  of  the  hermit 
nations  to  that  of  a  world  power  without  rival, 
and  future  historians  would  make  that  na- 
tionalistic achievement  of  Japan  a  glorious 
chapter.  Personally.  J  believe  that  while 
Japan  will  always  have  a  contributing  influ- 
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•nc«  on  the  world,  she  has  lost  her  chance  of 
being  •  dominating  one  because  the  haa 
Bought  falae  gods  and  followed  falae  philoeo- 
phlea.  Therefore,  to  one  who  knows  Japan 'a 
history  and  to  one  who  knows  the  Japanese 
people,  tbe  story  which  I  have  to  tell  Is.  of 
ootirse.  a  story  of  sadness.  It  is  a  story  of 
what  might  have  been,  a  story  of  leadership 
gained  but  loat  through  overbearing  ambition. 

The  German  Nation  is  now  being  psycho- 
analysed, and  some  peraons  are  wondering  If 
that  nation  can  be  cured  of  the  Ills  which 
seem  to  beset  her.  If  I  were  to  psychoana- 
lyze the  Japanese  Nation,  her  alliance  with 
the  Axis  Is  merely  the  reflection  of  an  infe- 
riority complex  and  longing  ambitions.  The 
Inferiority  complex  came  because  of  admit- 
ted weakness,  the  ambitions  from  a  desire  to 
turn  weakness  Into  strength.  Her  walking 
out  of  the  League  of  Nations  mder  the  lead- 
ership of  Matsuoka  was  a  most  un -Japanese 
act.  In  the  entire  Japanese  literature  and 
tradition,  Japan's  leadership  Is  gained  by  po- 
liteness, subtlety,  and  well-thought-out 
plans,  not  by  sword-rattling  rudeness 

Japan  from  the  time  of  Perry  to  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War  was  a  student  nation. 
Her  alliance  with  Great  Britain  was  a  help- 
ful thing  She  had  a  guide  to  advise  her. 
But  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance.  Japan  was  left  on  her  own.  and 
when  tbe  strutting  Mua^oUnl  and  Hitler  be- 
came the  Togue,  her  leaders  accepted  that 
struttiiig,  imitated  It,  because  It  seemed  to 
them  to  be  successftil.  They  had  had  some 
experiences  with  the  West  to  convince  them 
of  the  principle  that  the  only  time  the  West 
kept  its  promises  was  when  it  had  to.  That 
which  Japan  had  gained,  she  gained  by  a 
show  of  force.  She  got  rid  of  her  unequal 
treaties  that  way.  She  got  her  rights  In  Asia 
that  way.  She  defeated  Russia  in  that  way. 
The  precsure  of  the  world  curbed  her  every 
time  in  gaining  what  she  considered  were 
the  fruits  of  victory  At  the  end  of  the  last 
war  she  was  stopped  by  lur  own  President 
Wilson  after  she  had  shown  force  enough  to 
make  herself  one  of  the  Big  Five  at  Versailles 
and  to  keep  the  provisions  of  the  Shangtung 
settlement  out  of  the  treaty.  A  Japanese 
was  made  Under  Secretary  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

That  which  bas  happened  to  our  world 
did  not  happen  to  Japan  alone.  In  the  cap- 
ture of  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese  we  have 
the  outstanding  adherence  to  the  finest  prin- 
ciples of  international  behavior  in  war  that 
we  have  In  all  history  You  probably  re- 
member the  incident  when  General  Nogl 
sacrificed  brigade  after  brigade  of  his  men  to 
save  the  lives  and  property  of  civilians.  The 
general  ordered  repeated  assaults  until  he 
captured  a  hill  from  w^^ich  he  could  see  the 
Russian  ships  in  the  harbor  From  this 
vantage  point  he  signaled  the  ships'  location 
to  Admiral  Togo,  who  was  waiting  outside  the 
barbor,  separated  from  the  Russian  Fleet  by 
•  densely  populated  land  area.  Thus  Togo 
was  able  to  r'estroy  the  ships  by  shooting  over 
the  land  into  the  harbor,  and  won  a  great 
victory  without  Injuring  civilians  or  private 
property 

It  was  the  Japar.ese  who  sacrificed  thou- 
sands of  men  to  keep  from  breaking  an  In- 
temaUonal  law  In  19(H-5.  The  same  Japa- 
nese In  1932  fired  promiscuously  upon  the 
people  of  Chapel,  killing  men,  women,  and 
children  with  indifference  and  paying  no- 
attentlon  to  the  rights  of  private  property  or 
persona.  In  the  course  of  one  generation 
all  that  civilization  had  gained  in  the  2J000 
years'  struggle  from  the  time  Jesus  first 
taught  the  worth  of  the  individual  to  the 
near  present  was  wiped  out  by  Japan's  act  at 
Chapel.  But  was  she  the  only  guilty  party? 
Had  not  the  Italian  writers  invented  the 
total  destruction  and  horrible  war  Idea?  Did 
not    German     military     books    accept    the 


theories  of  the  blitzkrieg?  Had  not  the 
theory  of  total  war  and  total  destruction 
oome  into  the  whole  world?  An  American 
captain,  who  with  others  had  niabed  to  the 
roof  of  bis  Shanghai  hotel  with  his  field 
glasses  to  watch  the  destruction  of  Chapel, 
when  asked  what  about  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, replied  that  It  was  jtist  too  bad.  Was 
the  whole  world  shocked,  or  did  we  accept 
it  as  being  ]UBt  too  bad?  Total  war  Is  tbe 
answer  to  that  question. 

When  Japan  adopted  a  modern  constitu- 
tion and  the  chief  writer  of  that  document. 
Prince  Ito,  after  study  through  Europe  and 
America  presented  it  to  the  Japanese  people, 
he  remarked  that  Japan  would  not  make 
the  mistake  of  western  nations  in  allowing 
the  military  to  become  controlled  by  the 
civil  branches  of  government.  "Never,"  said 
he,  "would  we  put  a  general  in  command  of 
trcKips  out  In  the  field  In  the  position  of  not 
being  able  to  be  in  sole  command  of  his  whole 
situation  "  Thus  the  Japanese  Government 
became,  whenever  tthe  military  acted,  mili- 
taristic In  Its  nature;  and  when  Germany  and 
Italy  started  upon  their  modem  careers, 
Japan  was  a  natural  admirer  because  In  her 
military  clique  there  were  those  who  accepted 
the  philosophy  which  underlies  fascism  and 
nazl-lsm.. 

Now,  what  about  the  future?  Through 
Japanese  history  we  find  periods  of  conquest 
and  cruelty  and  all  that  is  bad  in  society. 
But  these  things  do  not  dominate  her  his- 
tory. 

"Two  culttires  have  had  more  to  do  with  the 
thought  and  the  lives  of  the  Japanese  than 
any  others.  Those  cultures  are  the  Chinese 
Confucianism  and  the  Indian  Buddhism. 
Both  of  these  Influences  are  peace-loving. 
Shinto,  the  mythological  religion  of  Japan, 
later  under  western  guidance  turned  into  a 
harsh  nationalistic  religion,  and  had  never 
had  a  great  Influence  upon  the  thoughtful 
of  Japan  until  the  present  time.  I  say  these 
things  to  make  the  point  that  Japan  of  today 
Is  definitely  apostate  in  Its  nature,  but  the 
leaders  of  this  apostasy  must  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed or  their  leadership  vrlll  persist  as 
the  leadership  of  the  steel  helmets  persisted 
after  the  last  war  in  Germany. 

No  compromise  can  be  made  with  present- 
day  leadership.  Prom  their  leaders  an  un- 
conditional surrender  must  be  gained,  and 
they  themselves  must  acknowledge  their  de- 
feat. The  d-;feat  must  be  crushing,  not  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  to  destroy  Japanese 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  Japanese 
property:  but  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  leading  of  Japan  into  her  wicked  career 
of  the  last  generation  must  be  humbled, 
humiliated  and  put  dovim  forever.  That  Is 
the  paramount  task  for  our  military  and 
naval  forces  In  this  war.  We  have  allowed 
Japan  to  extend  herself  to  the  limit.  We  are 
now  fighting  on  a  great  circle.  Some  mili- 
tarists believe  that  If  we  can  strike  the  heart 
and  head  of  Japan,  the  circle  will  collapse. 
Others  believe  that  we  must  blast  forth  and 
divide  present  Japanese  military  government 
into  small  pockets  of  Inferior  force  and  de- 
stroy them  one  at  ft  time. 

Let  me  make  this  simple  contrast  between 
what  might  take  place  in  Europe  and  what 
might  take  place  In  Japan: 

Germany,  since  Bismarck's  time,  has  been 
a  coimtry  dominated  by  the  general  staff. 
When  professional  soldiers,  see  that  the  game 
is  up,  there  are  but  two  alternatives — to  fight 
it  out  and  sacrifice  to  the  utmost  and  remain 
strong  wherever  strength  can  be  maintained, 
or  to  face  the  inevitable  and  allow  collapse. 
In  Germany,  Judging  from  her  history  and 
from  her  type  of  military  control,  I  expect 
collapse. 

I  do  not  expect  the  collapse  of  Japan,  even 
U  we  do  that  which  I  think  we  must  do, 
destroy  her  bead  and  her  heart;   but  still 


there  will  be  the  old  military  theory  which 
has  never  changed,  and  that  la,  that  a  gen- 
eral sent  out  with  a  contingent  has  a  taak 
to  perform,  and  he  performs  it  as  he  sees  fit 
regardleas  of  orders  from  the  homeland. 
Thus,  wherever  Japanese  concentration*  arc, 
the  stage  is  set  for  ft  battle  which  will  last 
Just  as  lotig  as  the  soldiers  in  command  are 
willing  to  fight.  This  point  is  extremely 
essential;  It  ahowB  ua  what  we  may  have  to 
sacrifice  in  bringing  peace  to  Asia.  Japan* 
which  seems  so  united  to  the  outside  world, 
never  fights  a  single  war,  but  she  fights  as 
many  wars  as  she  has  theaters  of  war  and  as 
diverse  a  war  as  the  varied  ideas  of  her  gen- 
erals and  her  admirala.  Thus,  you  see  that 
those  strategists  who  feel  that  our  task  in 
Asia  Is  easy  fall  to  recognise  the  background 
facts. 


The  Fight  Between  President  Andrew 
Jftckton  and  the  Money  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IBABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1943 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  little 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son, there  was  a  celebration  In  Wash- 
ington. The  last  dollar  of  the  national 
debt  had  been  paid.  For  once — and  only 
once — in  the  history  of  our  Nation  our 
Groverninent  was  out  of  debt. 

To  the  average  businessman  or  farmer 
who  has  struggled  with  a  mortgage  or  the 
burden  of  debt  the  accomplishment  of 
President  Jackson,  on  this  occasion,  was 
something  to  celebrate.  In  our  present 
financial  situation  and  in  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  struggling  new  country  which 
had  successfully  waged  two  great  wars 
and  had  triumphed  in  an  internal  strug- 
gle for  the  control  of  our  Government 
finance,  we  can  better  appreciate  the 
sterling  worth  of  this  great  warrior  and 
statesman,  President  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  account  of  the  fl«ht  between  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  as  recounted  by  one  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Presidential  electors, 
Charles  Schreiner,  of  Pennsylvania,  fol- 
lows: 

Everyone  should  read  the  history  of  th« 
great  battle  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  the 
money  power  in  Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  the 
Senate. 

History  on  the  money  question  is  simply 
repeating  itself.  In  Jackson's  time  we  had 
but  one  great  corporation  In  the  United 
States:  that  was  the  old  United  States  Bank, 
w^lth  a  capital  of  $36,000,000  and  ft  charter 
that  expired  in  20  years.  The  great  money 
power  of  that  generation  was  concentrated 
in  tliat  bank  and  its  branch  banks  in  all 
States  of  the  Union.  Thirty-five  million  do 
not  seem  very  big  when  compared  with  the 
corporations  we  have  now,  but  the  old  United 
States  Bank  had  one  vast  advantage  over  all 
other  corporations.  We  had  no  United  States 
Treasury  then,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
bank,  and  the  laws  then  required  that  all 
the  money  belonging  to  the  Government 
should  be  deposited  in  that  bank.  This  gave 
its  managers  mlllloni  of  money  ftnd   vast 
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power,  for  mont y  was  worth  from  1  to  5  per- 
cent a  month,  and  no  restraint  on  the 
amount  they  could  iMue.  except  their  good 
faith.  Banks  then  printed  their  own  paper 
monev.  and  the  law  permitted  them  to  circu- 
late %b  In  paper  money  for  91  of  capital,  with 
no  restraint  except  their  good  faith  to  pre- 
vent them  from  circulating  $100  to  91  of  their 
capital,  which  was  often  done. 

Nicholas  Blddle  was  president  of  the  great 
bank.  He  was  the  money  king  of  that  day 
and  generation.  He  lived  in  a  marble  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  15  miles  above 
Philadelphia,  and  there  In  that  palace  of  pure 
white  marble,  with  great  Corinthian  col- 
umns, this  money  king  dispensed  hospitality 
equal  to  almost  any  king  In  Europe.  Thou- 
sands of  people  thought  him  vastly  greater 
than  General  Jackson. 

Some  time  before  Blddle's  charter  expired 
he  took  a  trip  to  Washington  to  have  a  talk 
with  his  then  friend.  Jackson,  about  a  new 
charter  for  his  bank.  The  old  one  was  to 
expire  m  1836.  and  as  Jackson  was  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  he  thought  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  tell  him  about  the  vast  power 
of  his  bank  and  Its  many  branches.  He  told 
Jack.son  that  the  merchants  and  men  of 
affairs  through  all  the  States  were,  as  a 
rule,  largely  Indebted  to  his  banks  and  that 
through  the  Influence  of  his  branch  banks 
he  could  control  the  election  In  any  State  In 
the  Union.  Then  up  rose  Andrew  Jackson 
and  with  suppressed  emotion  said:  "Mr. 
Blddle.  If  that  Is  true,  and  I  think  It  Is.  I  tell 
you  here  and  now.  that  If  you  can  control  the 
election  In  any  State  in  the  Union,  that  Is  too 
much  power  for  one  man  to  have  In  a  free 
country  In  time  of  peace.  And  I  will  tell  you 
further,  here  and  now,  that  IX  you  can  get 
»  new  charter  from  Congress  for  that  bank, 
by  the  eternal.  I  will  veto  that  charter." 

Then  the  great  money  king  set  himself  to 
work  to  defeat  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  first  thing  that  Banker  Blddle 
did  was  to  buy  up  or  Influence  all  the  great 
democratic  papers  that  were  for  sale  from 
Boston  to  New  Orl>?ans.  They  even  bought 
Jackson's  home  orf;an,  the  old  Washington 
Globe,  edited  by  J.ackson's  personal  friend. 
General  Duff  Green.  When  Jackson  saw  them 
Using  Government  money  to  buy  up  Demo- 
cratic papers,  editors,  etc  ,  he  said  to  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury:  "Mr.  Duane,  I  don't 
want  y^u  to  put  any  more  Government  money 
In  that  bank:  It  will  blow  up;  the  money  la 
not  safe."  But  Mr.  Duane  was  himself  a 
banker  and  a  very  rich  man  for  that  day. 
Of  course  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  money 
power  and  he  said:  "I  cant  obey  that  order  " 
Then  he  was  told  to  take  an  Indefinite  fur- 
lough for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  Jack- 
son put  Roger  B  Taney  in  his  place,  the  man 
who  afterward  became  Chief  Jiistlce  of  the 
United  States. 

Clay.  Webster,  and  Caliioun  were  then  all  In 
the  United  States  Senate  and  all  candidates 
for  President  against  Jackson.  Benton, 
Jackson's  great  defender,  called  them  "the 
great  triumvirate  "  At  the  proper  time  these 
great  men  made  great  constitutional  argu- 
ments to  show  how  Jackson  had  turned 
Cromwell  and  was  trampling  the  Constitution 
•nd  the  liberties  of  the  people  under  foot. 
The  next  move  Biddies  henchmen  made 
was  to  get  up  honest  democratic  meetings — 
honest  primaries  to  denounce  and  head  off 
t.'ie  President. 

A  great  antl-Jackson,  an  honest  Democratic 
meeting  of  this  kind  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  great  bank  was  located,  at  which 
they  gave  a  free  dinner  to  80.000  men — all 
paid  for  by  the  great  bank.  They  appointed  a 
committee  of  300  Democrats  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  ask  Jackson  to  desist  from  his 
course  In  ruining  the  country.  When  this 
committee  got  to  Washington,  on^  of  these 
prlde-swoUen  bankers  ao  far  forgot  himself  to 
aay  to  the  President  that  If  he  persisted  In 
bu  course  the  people  would  rise  up  en  masse 


and  come  to  Washington  with  shotguns, 
pitchforks,  and  anything  that  would  kill  to 
expel  the  Goths  from  Rome.  Jackson  replied: 
"Do  you  come  here  to  threaten  me?  If  you 
men  dare  to  put  any  of  your  big  threats  Into 
execution,  by  the  great  eternal,  I  will  hang 
you  high  as  Haman." 

For  a  time  It  did  look  blue  for  Old  Hickory. 
It  seemed  as  If  he  was  being  forsaken  by  all 
his  old  friends.  But  after  a  while  it  began 
to  be  seen  that  for  each  great  banker  that 
left  him  four  or  five  honest  farmers,  me- 
chanics, and  laborers  came  to  him. 

When  the  election  was  over  and  the  vote 
counted  Andrew  Jackson,  the  hero  of  the 
people,  had  swept  the  whole  country  by  storm. 
He  had  more  majority  than  the  other  candi- 
date had  votes.    Then  the  Democrats  rejoiced. 

Of  the  millions  who  (now)  Inhabit  our 
great  Republic  how  many  know  that  such  a 
man  as  Nicholas  Blddle  ever  lived?  His  mar- 
ble palace  is  gone  and  In  the  wreck  of  his 
great  bank  only  $20  was  found  to  redeem  a 
paper  circulation  of  over  a  hundred  million. 

Andrew  Jack.son  was  Indeed  a  great  man. 
His  name  will  live  forever  with  the  Republic. 
He  saved  the  people  of  his  day  from  the  grind- 
ing curse  of  a  monled  aristocracy. 


Capitalism  on  Crutches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  address  by  Samuel  Crowther 
on  capitalism  on  crutches  before  the  Ro- 
tary Club  of  New  York,  the  Commodore, 
New  York: 

When,  a  little  while  back,  the  very  kind 
Invitation  to  speak  before  you  waa  tendered 
to  me.  I  replied  that  I  would  be  delighted  to 
bo  with  you  bu  that  I  had  made  it  a  fixed 
policy  In  these  times  to  call  things,  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability,  by  their  right  names, 
and  I  had  found  that  this  was  not  a  particu- 
larly popular  approach,  for  most  people 
wanted  a  writer  or  a  speaker — and,  as  you  will 
discover,  I  am  a  writer  rather  than  a  speaker — 
to  tell  them  in  some  cheery  fashion  that  this 
Is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  and  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  Just  ain't  so. 

This  Is  In  lien  with  the  tendency  of  so  many 
of  us  to  accept  slogans  and  catch-words  for 
thoughts  and  to  divide  them  Into  two  great 
classes — the  one  labelled  pessimistic  and  the 
other  labelled  optimistic.  The  pessimist  not 
only  sees  nothing  but  gloom  ahead,  but  also 
accepts  his  fate  as  so  Inevitable  that  he  can 
do  nothing  about  It.  The  optimist  sees  noth- 
ing but  Joy  ahead.  He  has  gurgled  himself 
Into  a  new  and  perfect  world  born  out  of  our 
travail  and  he  is  now  quarreling  about  the 
details  of  perfection,  such  as  the  forms  we 
should  use  in  educating  our  enemies  alter  we 
have   finished   conquering   them. 

At  the  risk  of  being  classed  as  a  pessimist, 
let  me  say  It  has  not  been  made  wholly  plain, 
at  least  to  me,  how  the  path  to  freedom  of 
speech  will  l>«  cleared  by  Us  suppression,  nor 
how  the  path  away  from  want  will  be  cleared 
by  death  and  destruction,  nor  how  the  way 
from  fear  will  be  cleared  by  more  fear,  nor 
how  freedom  to  worship  will  emerge  from  the 
amoktng  ruin*  of  a  world  made  bare  by  ttlniu- 
lated  hate. 


It  Is  all  well  enough  to  play  at  being  Alice 
In  Wonderland  and  It  Is  fun  to  go  to  Never- 
Never  Land  by  airplane  with  Eleanor  or 
Henry  or  Wendell.  They  do  not  ask  us  to  do 
anything  about  anything  at  the  moment  and 
they  provide  a  fluent  patter  for  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  be  considered  Intelligent  and 
a  good  show  for  the  rest  of  us.  But  may  I 
remind  ycu  that,  although  one  may  seem 
to  escape  from  reality  by  getting  drunk  on 
glory.  Just  as  one  may  seem  to  escape  by  get- 
ting drunk  on  a  dlfferen  sort  of  spirits,  there 
Is  always  a  morning  after  with  a  more  com- 
plicated set  of  realities  than  we  had  the  day 
before. 

Therefore.  Instead  of  asking  you  lightly 
to  skip  with  me  up  to  the  top  of  my  pet 
mountain  and  there  unfolding  to  you  a 
panorama  of  my  pet  world,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  sit  right  where  you  are  and  look 
around,  and  I  am  asking  you  to  do  this  In 
the  hope  of  bringing  an  acute  realization 
that.  In  our  mad  scramble  to  escape  from 
thinking,  we  are  permitting  an  American 
to  be  redefined  as  a  supine  animal  which 
acts  and  thinks  exactly  as  It  is  told.  We  are 
already  well  al(jng  on  our  way  toward  losing 
that  sturdy,  pernickety  Independence  which 
most  of  us  were  reared  to  believe  was  cur 
birthright.  We  are  not  exchanging  it  for 
some  supposedly  higher  form  of  life  In 
which  dependence  and  Interpendence  be- 
come hallowed.  We  are  not  losing  it  because 
anyone  planned  It  that  way. 

We  are  losing  It  because,  as  a  people,  we 
have  been  too  cowardly  to  come  to  grips  with 
reality,  and  In  trying  to  escape  from  reality 
we  have  set  up  a  manner  and  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  no  means  of  going  for- 
ward and  therefore  must  go  backward  and 
is  now  mired  In  the  bog  of  planless  social- 
ism, and  It  dees  not  matter  that  those  who 
are  on  the  political  bandwagon  shriek  that 
they  are  not  in  the  mud  at  all  but  on  a 
fine,  paved  highway. 

I  hold  that  It  Is  not  only  the  solemn  right 
but    the   holy  duty   of    an   American   citizen 
to  criticize   his   Government    and   especially 
In  wartime.      And  I  further  hold  that  It  Is 
stark  desecration  for  any  Government  officer 
to  wrap  himself  la  the  flag  to  hide  his  errors 
or  his  Incapacity.     In  peacetime  we  can  put 
up  with  errors  and  Incapacity  because  usually 
we  can  change  personalities  before  too  much 
harm   h.as   been   done,   but   today   we    are   at 
war  and   the   manner   and   methods   of   gov- 
ernment are  so  swiftly  destroying  our  civilian 
economy  that  all  at  oHce  we  may  find  that 
the  props  have  been  knocked  from  under  us, 
and.  In  the  hour  when  most  they  need  us, 
w     may   In   sheer   helplessness    let   our    t>oys 
down.     That  would  be  to  our  eternal  shame. 
We  have  been  t  iklng  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy as  something  of  a  Joke.      It  Is  no 
longer   a  Joke    and   It   la   no   longer   Just  In 
Washington.       It   has   spawned    all   over   the 
country  and  pretty  much  all  over  the  world. 
While   the  factories   and   farms   are   acutely 
short  of  manpower,  the  bureaucrats  are  mul- 
tiplying until  now  In  every  State  there  are 
more  Federal   than  State  employees,  and   In 
some  States   several   times   as   many.      I  do 
not  know  how  many  are  outside  the  United 
States,  but  I  am  Informed  that  In  Brazil  alone 
we   have   around    10  000   clviUan    employees. 
We  thought  we  were  rid  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,    but    It    Is   back    again    In    a 
new  hat.  and  where  the  primitive  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  had  to  learn  to  doze  on 
shovels,  the  modern  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration have  desks. 

It  Is  a  most  extraordinary  bureaucracy  and 
presents  a  phenomenon,  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  known.  Never  has  any  group 
anywhere  at  any  time  had  so  low  a  general 
level  of  ability.  Having  said  all  that.  I  have 
said  exactly  nothing,  for  this  bureaucracy  Is 
not  a  caiise  but  a  result.  The  members  of 
this  bureaucracy  are  not  to  be   blamed  for 
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being  what  they  are.  We.  the  people,  pat 
them  there  by  Insisting  that  government  <k> 
what  go'vemment  la  incapable  ot  doing.  And 
a  change  In  government  which  would  merely 
mean  the  Republican  Party  dlaplarlng  the 
Democrattc  Party,  whUe  It  would  bring  In  a 
lot  of  new  faces,  would  not  diange  the  man- 
ner of  goremment  or  leaeen  the  weight  at 
bureaucracy  or  enlarge  the  freedom  of  the 
average  man. 

We,  the  people,  are  getting  what  we  asked 
for.  although  neither  the  package  nor  the 
contents  are  what  we  expected,  and,  ao  long 
M  we  aak  government  for  that  which  Is  not 
In  the  power  of  government  to  deliver,  we 
are  going  to  get  an  ever-Increasing  dose  of 
exactly  what  we  are  getting  now — regardleas 
of  what  party  Is  nominally  In  power. 

That  needs  some  explaining.  We  have  been 
drifting  away  from  the  historic  American 
conception  of  individual  Independence  for 
a  long  while,  but  more  especially  since  the 
sixteenth  amendment,  which  became  a  part 
of  the  ConsUtuUon  just  before  the  First 
World  War,  gave  to  the  Congress  the  right  to 
levy  graduated  Income  taxes  and  thereby 
centered  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  a  life  and 
death  power  over  all  citizens  and  all  corpora- 
tions. Almost  at  the  same  time,  we  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Reserve  Systeir  as  an  aid 
to  better  banking.  We  never  thought  these 
two  laws  would  ever  or  could  ever  be  used 
except  In  the  general  welfare,  but  they  did 
strengthen  the  power  of  central  government, 
and  one  may  take  for  granted  that  a  power 
given  is  a  power  that  will  socnetlme  be  vised. 
It  was  thus  not  unnatural  that  In  the  great 
depression  people  shovild  tarn  helplessly  to 
the  Government  to  do  for  tbem  what  they 
thought  they  could  not  do  for  themselves. 
The  cry  for  help  called  forth  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration,  and  you  will  remembo- 
that  WM  a  complete  departure  from  the 
American  theory  of  free  private  enterprise  and 
an  experiment  In  a  kind  of  guDd  socialism 
with  business  grouped  Into  guilds,  with  codes 
of  laws  Bopervlsed  by  the  Government.  That 
act  was  kUled  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
It  lived  kmg  enough  to  estabUah  In  Washing- 
ton the  flat  principle  that  the  American  peo- 
ple haw  not  the  mental  capacity  to  think, 
act,  or  spend  for  themselves  and  therefore 
must  he  regulated,  supervised,  and  kidded  by 
Oovemment. 

•me  kidding  phase — which  has  now  come 
to  be  kiKKwii  as  morale  building — was  alao 
new  In  American  life  Never  before  had  a 
government  elected  by  us  become  a  thing 
of  Itself  with  a  vast  publicity  crew  trying 
to  sell  policies  to  the  people  In  exactly  the 
same  fashion  and  with  most  of  the  same  de- 
vices that  the  Soviet  and  Wazl  Governments 
uaed  to  sen  themselves  to  their  peoples.  The 
national  Recovery  Act  may  be  considered  a 
comic  interlude  In  our  national  lUe.  and 
■ome  at  you  who  are  here  may  have  walked 
up  Fifth  Avenue  vrearlng  buttona  and  carry- 
ing flags,  in  the  hope  that  depreseion  was 
a  kind  of  Jericho  whose  walls  would  fall. 
If   only    you    marched    around    them 

The  National  Recovery  Act  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  no 
end  at  other  i^enciea  that  not  only  ahoveled 
out  the  public  money  but  bore  prodigious 
litters  of  bureaucrats  who  were  nearly  all 
the  kind  of  people  who  believed  that  our 
Citizens  were  Incapable  of  deciding  anything 
of  Importance  for  themselves  and  needed  to 
be  eared  for.  And.  of  course  these  bureau- 
crats had  to  have  petty,  legalistic,  monorail 
minds,  else  they  could  not  have  (otmd  tbem- 
•elves  capable  of  directing  the  American 
people. 

All  this  took  money.  There  are  only  three 
ways  m  which  a  government  can  raise  money. 
The  first  is  by  taxing.  The  second  Is  by  bor- 
row tng  savings  The  third  Is  by  printing 
money.     The   first   notion  was   that   wealth 


could  be  redtatrllmted  through  taxes,  aod 
the  income  taxe^  which  had  been  aanctloned 
by  the  16th  amendment,  were  raised  to  such 
heights  that  it  was  no  longer  worth  while 
for  anyone  to  rentore.  The  Government, 
while  wailing  about  unemployment,  took 
away  the  only  means  which  has  ever  given 
useful  and  self-eustafnlng  employment.  And 
what  Lb  more,  these  tasaa  took  away  the  power 
of  btislneas  to  ctvtala  Itself.  The  NaUonal 
Industrial  Conference  Board  several  years  ago 
comiplled  some  figures  on  production  per 
capita  of  population  and  compared  them  with 
Federal  expenditures  and  gross  Federal  debt. 
They  are  significant.  During  the  years  1023- 
19^,  which  was  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent CooUdge,  the  production  Index  figure 
was  405  per  capita,  the  Federal  expenditures 
were  I13I4  per  capital  and  the  gross  Federal 
debt  was  $5,017  per  capita.  During  the  years 
1933-lMO,  which  was  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Boosevelt.  the  produc- 
tion per  capita  fell  to  312 — which  was  4  points 
kywer  than  diving  the  period  1901-1909, 
which  was  the  administration  of  President 
Theodore  Rooaevelt — the  Federal  expendi- 
tures per  capita  rose  to  93,108  and  the  gross 
^deral  debt  to  $11,709.  That  Is,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment tried  to  replace  American  Individual 
Initiative  and  free  private  enterprise  with  a 
system  at  doles  and  regulations  administered 
by  welfare  wcH-kers.  production  fell  by  nearly 
a  quarter,  Pederal  expenditures  nearly  tri- 
pled and  the  gross  Federal  debt  more  than 
doubled.  Remember  that  those  figures  are 
per  head  of  population.  Any  man  with  or- 
dinary sense  knows  that  the  end  is  not  far 
away  U,  on  a  declining  volume  of  business, 
one  laeTeases  spending  and  debt. 

That  brings  us  to  another  highly  Important 
point  which  somehow  does  not  seem  gen- 
erally to  be  grasped,  and  that  Is  Government 
borrowing.  I  think  the  reason  for  the  con- 
fusion is  partly  the  sort  of  statistics  that  have 
been  coming  out  of  Waahlngton  and  partly 
the  mystery  that  somehow  surrounds  bank- 
ing. A  conunerdal  bank,  as  distinguished 
from  a  savings  bank,  which  is  not  a  bank  at 
all  hut  an  investment  trust,  does  not  lend 
money.  It  lends  credit.  TtiAt  a  bank  does 
not  lend  money  but  lends  a  credit  which 
serves  as  money  sounds  as  though  queer  busl- 
nees  were  going  on  somewhere,  but  that  is 
nonsense  Probably  no  single  factor  has  been 
so  Important  in  the  growth  of  British  and 
American  trade  as  the  flexible  banking  sys- 
tem which  can  circulate  credit  as  money. 
But  that  system  will  work  only  in  private 
hands,  because  it  depends  on  loans  being  paid 
off  out  of  new  production.  In  Oovemment 
hands,  the  banking  system  may  serve  to  cre- 
ate the  Illusion  of  money,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  here  and  is  at  the  root  of 
out  trouble. 

Although  the  Mew  Deal  pretended  to  re- 
distribute wealth,  it  never  collected  in  taxes 
more  than  half  the  money  it  spent,  and  I  may 
aay  right  here  tliat  the  kind  of  social  reform 
which  has  to  be  supported  by  borrowing — 
which,  as  I  shall  develop,  turns  into  money 
printing — is  not  social  reform  at  all  but  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  fake  stock  selling.  The 
Oovemment  borrowed  from  the  banks.  When 
a  bank  buys  Government  securities  It  opens  a 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  to  the 
amount  of  the  securities  and  puts  them 
among  its  assets.  It  follows  the  same  proce- 
dure as  with  an  Individual  borrower.  If  the 
Government  does  not  retire  Its  securities  the 
bank  deposits  created  by  their  purchase  re- 
main, and  it  may  surprise  you  to  know  that 
the  increase  in  our  bank  deposits  since  1916 
has  been  entirely  due  to  Government  borrow- 
ing, for  business,  up  until  the  oi>enlng  of  the 
war  period,  was  borrowing  less  than  In  1916. 

Our  bank  deposits  are  no  longer  an  evi- 
dence of  wealth  or  of  savings.  They  simply 
repreaent    n"i?*'ii    Oovemment    bc«rowlng. 


Since  they  may  be  turned  into  hand  money  at 
any  time,  they  are  Kmply  a  Government  vray 
at  printing  paper  money  and  you  will  re- 
member that  our  money  is  no  longer  ex- 
dumgeafale  for  gold.  If  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  spend  these  bank  deposits  at  any 
time  between,  say  19S7  axkd  1941,  we  would 
have  had  an  inllatlan  of  priees  wtileh  would 
have  made  a  piker  out  ot  the  19S9  stock  mar- 
ket. If  such  an  attempt  at  individual  spend- 
ing had  then  occurred,  we  would  have  then 
bad  all  the  controls  that  we  have  now.  But 
tt  was  lust  not  worth  while  lor  the  indivldtud 
to  spend  for  gain,  because  under  the  tax  laws 
the  Government  said :  "Heads  I  win  and  tails 
you  lose." 

Mow  we  are  at  war  but,  flnandally  i^ieak- 
Ing,  we  are  oontlnnlng  to  do  what  we  did 
during  the  social  welfare  days  of  the  New  DeaL 
The  Oovemment  then  raised  by  borrowing 
about  half  of  what  It  spent.  Now  It  Is  spend- 
l^ig'SteQS  fax  beyond  human  oomprehenston 
and  ralBtng  about  three-quarters  of  the  money 
tJ^i^  the  oommcxclal  banka— or,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  by  printing  money.  A  change  in  the 
baaw^Cw  and  cAiaracter  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  made  this  poasllde. 

Now  let  us  see  what  all  this  means.  Toa 
have  beard  a  lot  oC  fancy  talk  out  of  Washing- 
ton about  the  Inflationary  gap  and  about 
the  necessity  at  controlling  Inflation  through 
controlling  prices,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  It 
may  or  may  not  have  struck  you  that  no 
matter  vrhat  happens  turns  out  to  be  a  rea- 
son for  more  Oovemment  control.  The  in- 
flationary gap  Is  supposed  to  be  the  dilTer^ 
enoe  between  the  amount  of  goods  avaUaMs 
to  buy.  which  In  turn  Is  supposed  to  l>e  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  goods  on  which  our 
civilian  population  can  stay  alive  and  work, 
and  the  amount  which  the  Gk>vemment  fts 
spending.  TTie  notion  is  that  through  taxes, 
forced  savings,  prloe  control,  and  rationing, 
the  Oovemment  can  create  money  at  will  and 
make  It  act,  smell,  and  taste  like  money,  and 
at  the  same  tfOM  prevent  It  from  being  used 
as  money.  This  is  exactly  the  manner  In 
vrtiich  Hitler  managed  to  rearm  Germany, 
altlmugh  by  now,  both  In  Germany  and  in 
Russia,  money  Is  only  a  ticket  entitling  one 
to  use  a  ration  book.  We  are  in  a  half-social- 
istic planned  economy,  but  unfortunately  o\ar 
chief  planners  have  astigmatism  and  are 
workli^  without  their  glasses. 

We  have  in  this  Nation  no  shortages  that 
are  not  man-made.  I  Include  both  materials 
and  manpower.  You  arc  familiar  with  the 
mess  In  manpower.  We  have  a  national 
shortage  of  rubber  and  sectional  shortages 
of  petroleum  products.  Even  elementary 
prevision  would  have  supplied  us  with  a  great 
rubber  stock  pile  and  a  synthetic-rubber  In- 
dustry which  would  have  been  in  production 
by  the  time  the  pile  was  used  up.  Squally 
elementary  prevision  would  have  provided 
either  a  petroleum  transportation  safe  from 
enemy  attacks  or  an  adequate  defense  against 
these  attacks.  The  recklessness  which  ig- 
nored these  vital  supplies  has  cut  deeply  into 
the  efficiency  of  our  war  effort,  both  directly 
by  crippling  a  great  section  of  our  transport 
and  ItuUrectly  by  wasting,  before  various  sorts 
of  boards,  manpower  that  could  have  usefully 
been  employed.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
btireaucrats  applied  to  the  motor  problem  the 
same  grade  of  reasoning  ttiat  stopped  for  a 
few  weeks  the  selling  oC  aUoed  bread. 

There  Is  not  now  and  never  was  a  shortage 
of  sugar  except  for  a  little  while  after  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wk&ard  reassured  us 
on  the  radio.  There  need  be  no  shortage  of 
coffee.  Practically  all  of  our  shortages  liavs 
been  due  to  loose  talking,  planless  planning, 
hopelessly  involved  and  ever-changing  pro- 
cedures and  competition  l»tween  govern- 
mental buying  agencies.  It  is  a  magnificent 
tribute  to  American  industry  that  It  has  been 
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able    to    produce    so    glarloujly    In    spite    of 
governmental     rfguUilion 

That  18  over  the  dam,  tjvii  a  new  series  of 
regulation*  are  not  over  the  dam.  and  we 
can  do  something  about  them  before  they 
take  us  into  another  winter  n^  cold  and  so 
hungry   that  we  may   become  helpless, 

I  refer  to  the  extraordinary  antica  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  Our  food 
shortage  la  not  due  to  the  people  eating  too 
much  or  the  soldiers  eating  too  much  or 
Lcnd-Lease  sending  abroad  too  much.  The 
shortage  l.s  due  wholly  to  the  OflBce  of  Price 
AUmlnistrafion  Its  ceilings,  its  regulations, 
and  Its  horde  of  busybodies  have  turned  up- 
side down  our  whole  structure  of  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  The  official  pleas 
that  the  people  or  the  black  markets  or 
muses  outside  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion are  to  blame  are  untrue.  They  are  get- 
ting pretty  tlres<jme  The  Qag-wavlng  pleas 
are  contemptible.  In  the  last  war,  Herbert 
Hoover,  without  rationing  or  regulations,  sent 
twice  as  much  food  overseas  as  Is  being  sent 
In  this  war.  and  not  only  provided  the  home 
table  with  ample  food,  but  also,  at  the  wars 
end,  h..d  more  beef  cattle  on  the  farms  than 
at  the  beginning  He  relied  on  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  American  citizens 

The  presrnt  administration  talks  at)out  co- 
opeiatidti  but  relied  solely  on  regime  itatlon 
and  C(  mpuUlon       The  order  fixing  prices  was 
an  order  for  the  winds  to  ct-ase  and  the  seas 
to  BtUI.     The  order  to  roll   back  prices   was 
an    order   for    the   seas    to    part    and   open    a 
passage        It   set    a   new    high    in    bumptluus 
Ignorance   until    the   order   came   through    to 
compensate    los.ses    and    to    spur    production 
through    subslflics.       The    Intricacy    of    that 
undertaking    baffles   the    imagination,    and    It 
Is  wholly  evident  that  Its  projectors  have  not 
the  slightest   idea  oi   the   nature  of   the  bull 
or  the  nature  of  the  tail   they  have  grabbed. 
The    Office    of    Price    Administration,    having 
caused   an   acute   food  shortage   through   Its 
policies    and    regulations,    now    replies    with 
more    regulations,    and,    if    unchecked,    will 
surely   bring  this  Nation  Into  acute  hunger. 
It  has  withdrawn  from  our  economy  the  one 
thing    which    kept    the    economy    alive — the 
spark  of   individual   Initiative       The   ratlon- 
liiK  which  was  designed  to  limit  the  spend- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  was  so  clumsily  con- 
ceived   and    executed    that    It    is    forcing    the 
spending  of   more  dollars.      The   regulations 
are  not  preventfng  Inflation.      They  are  pre- 
venting   production    and    making    Inflation 
irore    acute 

Let  us  put  aside  the  brlgut -colored  blocks 
With  which  so  many  are  playing  "post-war 
world  and  get  on  with  the  grim  Job  of 
winning  the  war  on  the  home  front.  For 
It  18  on  the  home  as  well  as  the  foreign 
fronts  that  crisis  Impends.  If  we  fall  here 
•  11  else  will  fail.  It  Is  time  for  the  real 
spirit  of  America  to  assert  ltst>lf. 


Sumul  Zyg^elbojm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
-_ or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATFV'ES 
Friday.  June  4.  1943 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  letter 
written  by  Szamul  Zygielbojm.  who  was 
found  dead  in  his  London  flat  on  May  12, 
1943.  Mr.  Zygielbojm  committed  suicide 
by  taking  an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Pohsh  National 


Council  or  Jewish  Socialist  Party  and  had 
worked  untiringly  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  countless  thousands  of  Jews  who  were 
bt'ing  systematically  exterminated  by  the 
Nazis.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
President  Wladi.slaw  Raczkicwicz  and 
Premier  Wladislaw  Sikorski.  I  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  following  para- 
graph which  appears  in  the  letter: 

The  re.sponslbillty  for  the  crime  of  mur- 
dering all  the  Jewish  population  In  Poland 
falls  In  the  first  Instance  on  the  perpetrators, 
but  Indirectly  also  It  weighs  on  the  whole 
of  humanity,  the  peoples  and  governments 
of  the  Allied  states,  which  so  far  have  made 
no  effort  toward  a  concrete  action  for  the 
purpose  of  curtailing  this  crime.  By  passive 
observation  of  this  murder  of  defcn-seless 
millions  and  the  maltreatment  of  children 
and  women,  the  men  of  those  countries  have 
become  accomplices  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Szamul  Zygielbojm.  who 
did  .so  much  good  for  the  oppressed  Jews 
of  Poland  during  his  lifetime,  may  have 
accomplished  almost  as  much  in  dying 
as  he  did  In  living. 
The  letter  follows: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  my 
last  word.s.  and  through  you  the  PoU.'h  Gov- 
ernment and  pe<  pie.  the  governments  ai-.d 
people  of  the  Allies  states,  and  th^consclence 
of  tl-.e  world. 

From  the  latest  Information  received  from 
Poland,  It  Is  evident  that  without  doubt  the 
Germans  with  ruthless  cruelty  are  now  ruir- 
dering  the  few  remalnlnR  J(  ws  In  Poland 
B.  hmd  the  walls  of  the  ghettos  the  last  act 
of  a  tragedy  unprecedented  In  history  Is 
being  performed. 

The  re.'^pon.sibillty  for  the  crime  of  murder- 
ing all  the  Jewish  population  In  Poland  falls 
In  the  flr.st  Instance  on  the  perpetrators,  but 
indirectly  al.sf)  it  weighs  on  the  whole  of 
humanity,  the  peoples  and  governments  of 
the  Allied  states,  which  so  far  have  made  no 
elTort  toward  a  concrete  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curtailing  this  crime  By  pas.sive 
observation  of  this  murder  of  defenseless 
millions  and  the  maltreatment  of  children 
and  women,  the  men  of  tho.se  countries  have 
become  accomplices  of  criminals 

I  have  also  to  state  that  although  tlie  Pol- 
ish Government  has  In  a  high  degree  con- 
tributed to  stirring  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
yet  It  did  so  In.sufflciently,  for  It  dd  nothing 
extraordinary  enough  to  correspond  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  drama  now  being  enacted 
In  Poland. 

Out  of  the  nearly  350.000  Polish  Jews  and 
about  700.000  Jews  deported  to  Poland  from 
other  countries,  there  still  lived  In  April  of 
this  year,  according  to  the  official  Informa- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  undergr-  und  bund 
organization  sent  to  the  United  States 
through  a  delegate  of  the  Government,  about 
300.000  And  the  murders  are  still  going  on 
Incessantly. 

I  cannot  be  silent  and  I  cannot  live  while 
the  remnants  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Poland, 
or  whom  I  am  a  representative,  are  perishing. 

My  comrades  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  perished 
with  weapons  In  their  hands  In  their  last 
heroic  Impulse. 

It  was  not  my  destiny  to  perish  as  they  did 
together  with  them,  but  I  belong  to  them 
and  their  mass  graves 

By  my  death  I  wish  to  express  my  strong- 
est protest  against  the  Inactivity  with  which 
the  world  Is  looking  on  and  permitting  the 
extermination  of  Jewish  people.  I  know  how 
little  human  life  Is  worth  especially  today. 
But  as  I  was  unable  to  do  anything  during 
my  life,  perhaps  by  my  death  I  shall  con- 
tribute to  destroying  the  indifference  of  those 
who  are  able  aiKl  should  act  in  order  to  save 
now.  maybe  at  the  last  moment,  this  hand- 


ful  of   Polish   Jews   who  are  still   alive    from 
certain  annihilation 

My  life  belongs  to  the  Jewish  people  in  Po- 
land and.  therefore.  I  give  It  to  them.  I  wish 
that  this  har;dful  that  remains  of  the  several 
million  Polish  Jews  could  live  to  see  with  the 
Polish  ma.sses  the  day  of  liberation — that  It 
could  breathe  In  Poland  and  In  a  world  of 
freedom  and  In  the  Justice  of  socialism  In 
return  for  all  its  tortures  and  Inhuman  suf- 
ferings And  I  believe  that  such  a  Poland 
will  arise  and  that  such  a  world  will  come 

I  trtist  that  the  President  and  Prime  Min- 
ister will  direct  my  words  to  all  of  those  for 
whom  they  are  destined  and  that  the  Polish 
Government  will  Immediately  l)egln  appro- 
priate action  In  the  diplomatic  and  propa- 
ganda fields  In  order  to  save  from  extermina- 
tion the  Polish  Jews  who  are  still  alive 

I  bid  farewell  to  all  and  everything  dear  to 
me  and  loved  by  me. 

8    Zygielbojm. 


Winning;  the  War  and  the  Connally-Sinitb 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1943 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  many  of  the  arRU- 
ments  for  and  against  the  legi."  lation  be- 
fore the  Hou.sc  at  this  time,  including  the 
proposals  to  amend  S,  796,  as  presented 
to  the  Hou.se  by  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee. 

It  IS  with  sincere  regret  that  we  are 
met  with  legislation  of  this  type  at  this 
particular  time.    In  looking  at  the  pro- 
duction records,  the  evidence  of  patriotic 
service  by  American  workers,  both  men 
and   women.   I  find  our   production   in 
every  industrial  commodity  far  excels 
the  capacity  lor  its  use.     Frankly.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  in  grave  danger  of  suspen- 
sion in  many  plants  now  producing  goods 
for  war  purposes  and  the  laying  off  of 
men   and   women   because   we   have   an 
overproduction   of  some   of   the   things 
e.ssential    to    the    winning    of    the    war. 
This  is  a  splendid  and  outstanding  trib- 
ute to  American  labor,  which  has  gone 
to  work  with  vigor  and  patriotic  zeal  and 
IS  now  flooding  the  world  with  its  prod- 
ucts to  be  used  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  the  war  and  accomplishing  an 
overwhelming     and     glorious     victory. 
The  bottleneck  today  is  not  in  the  pro- 
duction of  essentials  of  war.    We  are 
producing  tanks,  planes,  guns,  clothing, 
and  everything  else,  excepting,  however 
food  for  the  world,  at  a  rate  hitherto 
undreamed   of.    The  problem  today  is 
that  of  transportation;  of  getting  these 
things  and  the  men  that  we  have  trained 
and  are  training  to  the  places  in  the 
world  where  they  can  effectively  use  the 
products  of  our  patriotic  laborers. 

I  am  afraid  the  efforts  to  legislate  upon 
this  question,  unfortunately  precipitated 
by  a  stoppage  of  work  in  the  coal  mines 
is  a  seriou-  step  backward,  and  will  be 
fraught  with  many  difficulties  U  passed 
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by  the  Congress  and  made  the  law  of  the 
land.  This  legislation  Is  a  roll-back — a 
roll-back  in  social  advancement,  without 
a  concurrent  roll-bacic  in  price  ceilings. 
The  latter  being  the  most  Important  and 
vital  step  in  our  fight  against  inflation 
and  a  preventative  to  future  labor  con- 
troversies. 

I  have  In  my  hand  evidence  of  price  in- 
creases in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
showing  the  average  price  increase  in 
foods — those  foods  which  are  essential  to 
the  well  being  of  every  individual  and 
occurring  since  January  of  1941.  The 
average  increase  is  106.3  percent.  Wages 
in  most  lines  have  had  increases  during 
such  period.  Those  increases  range  from 
5  to  15  percent.  The  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  the  primary  cause  of  labor  disputes 
today.  A  more  rigid  and  inelastic  control 
of  living  costs  will  contribute  more  to  the 
solution  of  labor  controversies  than  any 
other  single  thing,  and  the  sooner  we 
establish  an  all-over  celling.  Just  that 
soon  will  we  begin  to  win  our  fight  against 
Inflation,  labor  controversies,  and  other 
domestic  matters  that  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  create  disunion  and  dis- 
content. 

I  am  impelled  to  believe  that  the  leg- 
islation before  the  House  is  the  result 
of  agitating  elements  using  propaganda, 
unfortunately  even  among  our  soldiers 
and  sailors,  to  create  a  hysteria,  destroy 
our  reasoning,  and  by  emotional  conduct 
bring  out  laws  that  are  not  predicated 
upon  sound  reasoning  and  actual  ne- 
cessity. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we,  as 
legislators,  should  immunize  ourselves 
from  the  effect  of  such  tactics:  that  we 
owe  to  our  constituency,  to  the  country, 
and  to  the  world  the  highest  degree  of 
careful  and  sober  thought,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Jittery,  ill-spoken 
words,  and  imperfect  and  clouded  think- 
ing. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  have  sons 
or  daughters  in  the  armed  forces  of  our 
country.  There  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
can union  men  and  women  who  also  have 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  armed  forces. 
I  have  a  son  in  the  Air  Forces.  I  am 
cognizant  of  his  necessities  and  of  the 
necessities  of  every  other  boy  and  girl 
in  the  armed  services  of  our  Nation,  and 
I  regard  it  my  first  duty  at  this  time  to 
see  that  they  are  fully  and  completely, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  sustained 
in  their  efforts  to  win  the  war  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible loss  of  life  and  injury,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  carry  out  this  duty  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability  and  at  whatever  cost. 

I  regret  that  propaganda  has  been 
used  among  our  armed  forces.  I  have 
information  that  a  speech  was  made  to 
our  troops  in  north  Africa  upon  the 
strike  situation,  portraying  it  as  seri- 
ously crippling  production  in  the  United 
States  and  leading  to  alarm  among  such 
troops  that  supplies  will  not  be  available 
by  reason  of  such  strike.  This  is  la- 
mentable, tragic,  and,  if  this  report  Is 
accurate,  unforgivable. 

I  voted  against  the  rule  to  permit  this 
legislation  to  be  considered.  Regardless 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  am  duty  bound  to  rely  upon  the 
representations  made  to  this  body,  and 


to  me  as  a  Member,  of  the  effect  of  such 
legislation  upon  the  war  effort.  We  have 
been  clearly  and  very  emphatically  told 
by  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  War,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  War  Production  Board, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  of  the  merchant 
marine,  that  this  legislation  would  be 
ot)structlve  of  the  war  effort  and  create 
chaos  and  disunion.  These  are  the  agen- 
cies directing  the  entire  war  effort.  Can 
we  ignore  their  statements,  and  in  the 
face  of  such  advice  given  to  the  Congress, 
pass  this  legislation  and  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  aiding  the  war?  They 
are  the  constituted  authorities  upon 
whom  we  mvist  rely  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  war  and  its  conduct.  I  have 
consistently  supported  every  measure 
presented,  having  for  its  object  the 
strengthening  of  our  forces  and  of  pro- 
viding them  with  every  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  will 
not  fail  them  at  this  hour.  I  believe  my 
primary  duty  to  my  constituency,  to  my 
country,  and  to  the  world,  is  to  render 
every  constructive  service  possible  to  aid 
In  the  conquering  of  our  enemies,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  victory,  and  this 
measure  will,  as  we  have  been  advised, 
cripple  and  obstruct  in  such  effort  and  is 
therefore  of  such  nature  as  to  merit  an 
overwhelming  defeat. 

Aside  from  any  sympathy  that  I  may 
have  as  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
legislation  before  the  House,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  I  follow  the  advice  of  those 
legally  in  charge  of  oiu-  wsir  effort,  and 
oppose  this  legislation.  I  shall  vote  ac- 
cordingly. 


The  Smith-Connally  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1943 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  opposition  to  the  Smith-Con- 
nally bill  in  a  previous  statement.  Per- 
mit me  now  to  state  flatly  that  I  also  op- 
posed the  Harness  substitute,  and  though 
I  have  profound  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Ramsfeck]  I  shall  be  forced  to  oppose  his 
substitute,  even  though  his  substitute 
has  the  unqualified  approval  of  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK. 

Yes.  I  understand  that  we  are  facing  a 
grave  crisis.  Coal  is  one  of  the  super- 
critical war  materisils.  But  is  there  a 
man  on  this  floor  that  has  the  hardihood 
to  stand  up  and  declare  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  going  to  permit  the 
production  of  coal  to  cease?  Certainly 
not. 

Of  course,  he  could  come  out  in  a 
fiamboyant  statement  that  would  blast 
John  L.  Lewis  to  hell,  where  he  belongs, 
but  that  would  simply  be  a  display  of 
temper,  on  a  par  with  the  display  of 
temper  we  have  witnessed  in  this  body. 


'T 


I,  personally,  have  complete  confidence 
In  President  Roosevelt,  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  to  handle  this  crisis  In  the 
same  sane,  masterly,  and  statesmanlike 
manner  in  which  he  has  met  previous 
crises. 

With  that  feeling  of  utter  confidence 
in  our  great  President's  ability  to  meet 
and  master  this  situation,  I  rest  my  case 
on  the  simple  statement:  This  House 
cannot  in  passion  stigmatize  all  labor  for 
the  sins  of  a  few.  Edmund  Burke,  that 
incomparable  British  statesman  and 
orator,  once  said.  "You  cannot  indict  a 
whole  nation." 

That  is  what  any  of  these  bills  would 
do  and  therefore  I  am  opposed  to  all  of 
them. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or  OXLAHOIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  4,  1943 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
yesterday: 

"We'u,   Ask   Stkict   AccooMTiifo."   Wouwim 
Yank  Wa&ms  Lkwib 

Nxw  York,  June  2. — Warning  that  "thOM 
of  us  wbc  return  wUI  caU  tar  a  strict  ac- 
counting," an  open  letter  from  a  wounded 
Iowa  private  lying  In  a  South  Pacific  hos- 
pital todaj  called  upon  John  L.  Lewis  to 
end  the  coal  strike.  The  letter  was  read  by 
George  Moorad,  Ck>lumbla  Broadcasting  cor- 
respondent. In  a  broadcast  from  Australia. 

The  writer,  Byron  M.  BdgeU.  of  Des  Moines, 
Is  recuperating  from  wounds  in  an  Army  hos- 
pital In  New  Guinea.  Private  Bdgett  sent  the 
letter  to  Moorad  as  an  "open,  letter  to  John 
L.  Lewis,  president  of  tne  United  Mine  Work- 
eis." 

POWXtHSTUCKKN  ATTXTUDI 

The  letter,  as  read  on  the  broadcast,  fol- 
lows: 

"I  am  a  soldier  confined  to  a  hospital  In 
New  Guinea,  divorced  from  Army  functions 
and  ability  tolasslst  the  war  effort  as  a  civil- 
ian, and  I  feel  even  greater  futUlty,  with  the 
news  from  America  of  the  strike  of  600.000 
coal  miners  under  your  domination. 

"Knowing  the  hard-headed  power-stricken, 
selfish  attitude  you  have  assumed  toward  your 
Government,  it  is  with  smaU  hope  of  Influenc- 
ing your  actions  that  this  is  written.  In  this 
hospital  there  are  fellows  who  have  spent 
from  a  yew  to  18  months  overseas.  Some 
are  engineers  who  went  through  the  Milne 
Bay  carnage,  the  Philippine  and  Java  cam- 
paigns. Some  are  artlUenrnven  and  Air  Force. 
About  60  percent  have  wives  and  half  this 
nximber  have  famUles  to  support.  Our  aver- 
age Income,  including  Government  beneflta. 
Is  $100  a  month. 

SHOULD  SOLOUaS  STRIKET 

"Should  we  strike  for  higher  wages?  What 
would  your  reactions  be  In  our  place?  Living 
In  mud  and  dust,  fighting  vermin  and  mos- 
quitoes, stifferlng  xmder  a  blazing  sun.  and 
always  waiting  for  equipment — for  planes  and 
food — only  to  read  that  Americans  at  home 
are  too  concerned  with  personal  welfare  to 
worry   about  our  precarious  foothold,  still 
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slippery  with  the  blood  o/  our  comrades — 
arc  we.  or  are  we  not.  eiilUled  lu  100-perccnt 
support  from  our  country'> 

••Would  you  like  to  thmlc,  Mr  Lewis,  that 
by  lengthening  the  war  by  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month,  you  have  cost  lives  of  thou.sands  of 
men.  un.selfbsh  men?  These  miners  have 
fatheri,  »'»n'«.  and  brothem  in  the  service. 
When  they  realize  that  following  your  dlc- 
tatett  win  mean  that  m<jre  of  their  loved  ones 
»re  nr)t  coming  home,  h'/w  will  yiu  maintain 
that  you  have  been  their  champion? 

"Sc).  «lr.  I  tay  to  you,  and  trj  all  of  you, 
fuard  ;ealou«ly  tho^e  thtn^M  we  have  given 
u>  your  keeping  for  one  day  th^-v-  of  u.«  who 
do  return  will  call  for  ■  Firict  accounting." 


Greater  Part  of  War  Debt,  if  $300,000^ 
000.000,  Can  B«  Paid  in  40  Yeara  if 
Unearned  Intereit  Is  Not  Paid  on  This 

.  Debt — Interrogation  of  Mr.  Eccles, 
Chairman  Federal  Reserve  Board,  on 
This  Subject 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   lEV.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  May  27.  1943 

rir.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
sert uig  hciTwith  exc.'ipfs  from  the  Gold- 
smith WiUihington  St-rvice.  devoted  tx- 
clus:vely  to  United  States  Government 
5e,-uritle.s.  which  wa.s  is.'^ued  April  10, 
1943,  by  Theodore  R.  Gold.smith,  director. 
It  is  as  follcw.s- 

PATMAN    AGAINST    ECCI.ES 

Congressman  Wru.ht  Patman.  of  Texis, 
last  week  again  pushed  his  p:op.>.s;il  to  finance 
that  portion  of  the  war  which  must  be 
flnaacfrt  through  the  •ommercial  banks  or 
the  Federal  Rpderve  banks  through  the  is- 
suance of  non-lntere.st-bearing  Treasury  cer- 
tificates to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  He 
questioned  Chairman  Ercles  at  length  on 
his  proposal  ai  the  public  hearings  Isefore 
the  House  Banking  and  CurreiKy  Commit- 
tee on  the  bill  to  eliminate  reserve  require- 
ments and  Fi-deral  D<>poslt  Insurance  Corpo- 
ratun  assessments  on  war  loan  deposit  ac- 
counts 

Congressman  Patman  has  studied  and  un- 
derstands the  mechanism  under  which  our 
private  banking  syst.m  finances  the  Treas- 
ury. In  View  of  the  large  additional  amount 
of  Government  s  which  may  have  to  t)e  sold 
to  the  commercial  banks,  nis  view  is  even 
now  obtaining  increasing  attention.  If  the 
amount  of  Governments  held  by  banks  in- 
crea.-es  ti>o  rapidly,  his  case  may  find  con- 
siderable favor  with  the  man  on  the  street. 

Chairman  Eccles  ln.«it  week  did  an  excellent 
Job  of  replying  to  Patman  s  questions  and  op- 
posing his  Viewpoint 

But  Patman  has  a  case  which  may  have 
considerable  appeal  to  the  layman  The 
questions  he  raises  are  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  public  relations  of  the  entire 
private  banking  system  They  also  have 
acme  bearing  on  the  present  investment  pol- 
icy  of  commercial  banks 

For  that  reason  we  are  presenting  as  much 
Of  the  discussion  b«tween  Patman  and  Ec- 
cles last  week  as  space  permits  The  direct 
quottittons  have  been  taken  from  the  uncor- 
rected stenographic  transcript  and  in  s<ime 
cases  we  have  edited  the  wording  ourselves 


and  have  changed  the  order  of  the  discussion. 
It  would  seem  advisable  for  all  bankers  to 
read  the  entire  testimony  as  well  as  Con- 
gressman Patman's  testimony  before  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  on  February  14,  In 
regard  to  his  proposal. 

patman's    ntOPOSAL 

Congressman  Patman's  proposal  Is  con- 
tained in  H  R  1.  The  bill  prohibits  the 
Treasury  from  issuing  any  further  interest- 
bearing  securities  of  the  Government  to  the 
banks  receiving  demand  depcj^its  and  would 
restrict  the  amount  of  United  Btates  Gov- 
ernment wcurlties  held  by  any  bank  to  the 
amount  held  by  such  bank  on  December 
31.  IMl  Cc.ngressman  Patman,  however, 
states  that  thi-i  date  is  an  utbllrary  one. 
He  says  nt.y  other  fair  date  or  fair  adjust- 
n:ent  <jf  tlie  amount  of  United  States  8<-curl- 
tiee  any  bank  could  hold  would  be  satlnfac- 
tory  t<j  him. 

M'lrervfr.  Patman  understands  that  his 
prfj;>o»ied  metliod  of  nnuuduv  (namely  the 
Mvlf  of  non-in?«<rf*t-t>eariiin  Trraniry  cer- 
tiflratex  to  thf  Federal  Re^i-rve  banks)  will 
incrtane  ex(e«',  reserve*  of  member  banks. 
He  ixlievrti  the  Frderul  Rt-serve  Board  should 
have  the  power  to  Increase  rrserve  require- 
ments of  mi-mber  banks  sulflciently  to  ofTnet 
tJil^ 

Congrea-sman  Patman  does  not  propose  to 
eliminate  Interest  en  outctandini?  Govern- 
ment securities  or  to  stop  selling  Interest- 
bi-aring  Government  securities  to  Investors 
and  investment  institutions  other  than  com- 
mercial banks.  He  believes  that  his  plan 
w'.:-  help  avert  Infl.itlon  becau-e  the  savings 
on  Interest  will  permit  the  C.ovrrnment  to 
retire  a  substantial  amctlnt  of  lnterp.«t-bcRr- 
Inr  debt  now  out.sfandmg  and  that  to  be 
Is.sued  to  bona-fide  investors. 

In  view  of  the  much  more  conservative  at- 
titude in  Congress  since  the  last  election 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  possibility 
that  a  plan  such  as  Mr  Patmans  will  be 
adopted  in  the  near  future  But  if  there 
should  be  fear  at  any  time  that  such  a  plan 
might  possibly  be  adopted,  this  would  be  Just 
one  more  reason  why  individual  banks  to 
protect  their  own  Interest  should  Invest  nil 
their  idle  funds  In  Government  securlMes 
now. 

Some  of  the  discussion  between  Messrs, 
Patman  and  Eccles  last  week  was  as  follows: 

"Mr  Patm\n  Have  you  given  consideration 
to  any  plan  that  Woula  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  any  part  of  Its  financing  without 
payment  of  Interest? 

"Mr  Eccles  I  have  given  a  good  deal  cf 
thought  to  the  question  of  Government 
financing,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  analyze 
your  point  of  view  on  this  que^tlon  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  attempt  to 
finance  the  Government  without  Interest 
would  be  very  Inflationary  and  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  whole  basis  of  our  capitalistic 
system 

'•Mr  Patman  And  you  have  not  tried  to 
formulate  a  plan  to  finance  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment deficit  without  interest? 

"Mr  Eccles  No;  I  have  not  undertaken 
to  develop  a  plan  that  would,  to  my  mind 
destroy  our  whole  creditor-debtor  system. 

"Mr  Patman  Would  you  give  consideration 
to  such  a  plan  if  you  were  convinced  that  the 
Inflationary  element  could  be  removed? 

"Mr.  Eccles  I  would  give  consideration  to 
any  plan  that  would  save  Interest  if  you  sub- 
stitute some  other  means  of  sustaining  the 
banks  for  the  Interest  they  now  receive" 

Mr  Patman  then  asked  some  questions  to 
prove  that  the  deposits  Invested  In  Govern- 
ments by  commercial  banks  were  created  by 
the  flick  of  a  pen.  and  Mr  Eccles  replied 
"Any  credit  extended  by  the  banking  system 
whether  to  the  Government  or  others  results 
In  the  creation  of  money;  the  money  that  Is 
created  in  any  capitalistic  economy  is  created 


through    credit    extended    by    Its    banking 
eystem  " 

After  some  sparring,  Mr.  Eccles  admitted 
that  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  now  author- 
ized to  purchase  »5,000  000  000  of  Government 
securities  directly  from  the  Treasury  and  that 
the  purchase  of  Interest-bearing  Government 
securities  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  was 
Just  as  Inflationary  as  would  be  the  purchase 
on  the  non-interest-bearing  certificates  Pat- 
man Is  proposing. 

Mr  Patman  then  8.«ked:  How  do  you  then 
Jtwtlfy  requiring  the  Treasury  to  pay  Interest 
on  that  five  billion?  The  only  difference  Is 
that  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay  the  Interest. 
Mr  EccLts  It  would  make  little  diflerence 
whether  the  Treasury  pays  the  Federal  Re- 
Ecrvc  banks  interest  on  the  flv»-  tjill.on  you 
refer  to  or  not  Tlic  only  advantcge  of  hav- 
ing the  I'ederal  Reserve  banks  acquire  mar- 
ketable Interest-bearing  obligations  in  that 
they  may  s^-U  tho»e  tKmds  in  the  market 

Now.  the  Interest  that  Is  paid  on  thosa 
bonds  to  the  Federal  R-terve  banks  does  not 
go  to  the  suxkholdem  of  the  Fedcrsl  Rc- 
»er\e  banks  Th  it  Interest  helps  pny  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  The  earnings  of  the  Bystem  in  ex- 
cess of  the  dividends  fixed  between  fB.t'OO.OOO 
and  eo, 000  000  are  added  to  surplus,  and 
Congres-t  can  appropriate  the  surplus  at  any 
time  It  sees  fit  In  1913  Congress  ajiproprl- 
atecl  8140,000,000  of  the  surplus  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bar.ks  to  set  up  the  capital  of 
th"  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
If  the  Federal  Re.serve  banks  did  not  get  in- 
terest upon  the  Government  bonds  which 
they  held,  then  It  would  be  up  to  Contjrrss 
to  appropriate  the  funds  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  operate  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  to  pay  the  dividend  on  the  capital  stock 
of  these  banks  so  long  as  they  are  owned  by 
the  member  banks 

'Mr  Patman  I  am  familiar  with  the  way 
the  money  is  paid  out  and  with  the  law 
which  at  one  time  provided  that  all  surplus 
earnings  of  the  Federal  Reperve  System  would 
go  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 
"Mr    ErcLrs    Right 

'Mr  Patman  The  point  that  I  am  making 
is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  do  not  nec- 
essarily need  the  Interest  on  any  particular 
five  billions  because  they  have  sufflcient 
earnings  from  other  sources,  and  I  am  merely 
trying  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done  to  save 
interest  oti  a  large  part  of  the  public  debt 

"Mr.  Eccles.  Why  not  finance  the  whole 
national  debt  with(jut  interest? 

"Mr.  Patman  I  am  oppored  to  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  selling  all  the  Government  bonds 
to  the  people  or  corporations  that  have  the 
money  to  buy  them  and  of  collecting  as  large 
an  amount  in  taxes  as  pos.sible  to  pay  off  as 
much  of  the  national  debt  as  possible 

"But  after  we  have  s<ild  all  the  bonds  we 
can  to  the  people  and  corporations  who  have 
the  money  to  buy  them  and  have  raised  all 
the  money  possible  through  taxes  we  will 
have  to  sell  a  large  additional  amount  of 
Government  securities,  perhaps  40  percent 
or  50  percent  of  the  total,  to  the  commercial 
banks  which  create  the  money  by  a  flick  of 
the  pen  and  we  will  then  be  in  a  position 
of  having  a  perpetual  debt  on  our  hands. 
If  the  public  debt  gets  up  to  $200  000  000- 
000  or  $300  000  000,000  the  Interest  charge  will 
be  $5,000,000,000  or  $7,500,000,000.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  this  Congress  will  be  falling 
down  in  its  duty  if  it  sits  idly  by  and  permits 
this  money  to  be  created  in  that  way  and 
obligates  the  people  and  the  taxpayers  to  for- 
ever pay  the  interest  It  Just  does  not  make 
sense  to  me" 

Mr.  Eccles  then  pointed  out  that  commer- 
cial bank  earnings  declined  by  $55000,000  In 
1942.  despite  an  increase  in  their  holdings  of 
$17,000,000,000  in  Government  securities  l)e- 
cause  higher  yield  private  loans  and  Invest- 
ments were  decreasing  and  the  expenses  of 
handling   the  large   volume   of  deposits  ere- 
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•ted  by  OoTemment  deficit  financing  were 
Increasing.  He  also  stressed  the  large  voltune 
of  work  the  banks  were  doing  for  the  Oorem- 
ment  free  of  charge  in  selling  Ooremment 
sectirltles  directly  to  the  public  and  that  the 
compensation  allowed  banks  for  the  huge  Job 
inTolved  in  ration  banking  only  corered  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  but  not  the  overhead. 
For  these  reasons  Mr.  Bodes  stated  that  Mr. 
Patmaw's  discussion  was  purely  academic 

Mr.  leeles  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Treasury  adopted  last  October  a  10-year  and 
3  percent  limit  on  new  TrcMtiry  securities 
that  would  bs  offered  to  eommerclal  banks 
and  that  the  higher  yield,  longer  term  securi- 
ties that  had  been  lasoed  since  that  time  are 
not  ellfflWe  for  oommeretal  bank  ptircbese. 

Mr.  PantAM  stated  that  amonf  the  larger 
banks  there  were  140  oOclals  who  received 
eompeneatkm  of  between  tliJOOO  and  9100 XXM 
per  year  and  mentioned  one  who  received 
tnSjOOO.  He  said.  It  Is  hardly  fair  to  my 
way  of  thinking  to  take  money  out  ot  tbe 
Treastiry  to  pay  stich  bugs  salaries." 

Mr.  Cedes,  holdlnf  to  his  view  that  the 
disctisslon  was  academic  because  commercial 
bank  earnings  were  declining,  nevertheless 
stated,  "Tou  will  find  ms  Just  as  ready  as 
anyons  to  stop  profiteering  by  banks  when 
that  time  comes." 

Dtirlng  the  dlsctasslon  Mr.  Patmam  stated, 
1  recall  the  Btevens  Hotel  was  taken  over 
by  the  Government  recently  because  they 
said  tbe  rent  charged  would  amount  very 
soon  to  enough  to  pay  for  It  and  pay  for  It 
in  cash,  rather  than  to  have  to  pay  such  high 
Interest  charges." 

"So  I  am  apprehensive  that  one  of  these 
days  the  banks  will  have  so  many  Govern- 
ment bonds  upon  which  they  receive  interest 
that  there  will  be  a  clamor  In  this  country 
for  the  Government  to  take  the  banks  over. 
People  will  say,  'Why  pay  the  banks  $3,500.- 
000.000  a  year  interest  when  they  only  have 
$3,600,000,000  invested?' '  (Mr.  Patmam  prob- 
ably will  correct  the  figures  in  the  final 
proof.)  "I  am  In  favor  of  the  private  banking 
system  and  free  enterprise  and  I  think  the 
banks  are  doing  something  against  them- 
selves when  they  place  themselves  in  a  vul- 
nerable position." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
Mr.  Goldsmith  says  that  I  will  correct 
my  statement  about  the  banks  having 
only  $3,500,000,000  invested.  I  have  no 
correction  to  make  since  I  was  referring 
to  the  entire  capital  stock  of  all  commer- 
cial banks,  which  is  $3,50C,000.000  and 
Is  not  Intended  to  Include  undivided 
profits  and  surpluses. 


Farmers  Payinf  Debts  to  Goyemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACU  usriiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard.  on  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour.  Wednesday.  May  26,  1943: 

Several  times  in  the  past  I  have  talked  to 
you  about  tbe  importance  of  using  the  In- 
creased returns  that  crops  and  livestock  are 
now  bringing  to  pay  off  farm  debt.     I  have 


emphasized  that  the  payment  of  outstanding 
obligations,  along  with  as  large  an  investment 
as  possible  In  War  bonds,  Is  a  sotind  protec- 
tion for  the  future. 

Just  this  week  I  have  brought  together  the 
reports  of  agencle  In  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culttire  that  make  loans  to  farm  people.  Z 
am  very  pleaaed  to  say  that  the  farmers  In 
general,  who  have  borrowed  from  tbe  Qor- 
emment  are  now  making  a  splendid  record 
in  the  repayment  of  their  loans. 

The  collections  of  these  agencies  show  that 
tbe  farmers  to  wbom  they  have  extended 
financial  aid  In  many  eases  are  paying  off 
their  loani)  In  full  before  they  fall  due.  It 
U  extremely  gratifying  to  note  that  a  great 
many  others  are  paying  loan  Insuilmente  in 
advatuse  In  order  to  retire  tbe  principal  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Por  example,  the  Perm  Credit  Administra- 
tion reports  tliat  K,000  land-bank  loans  were 
paid  In  tuli  befon  the  maturity  data  dtulng 
the  first  qtiarter  of  thU  year.  This  was 
doubls  ths  nimiber  of  such  payments  during 
the  same  months  in  1043.  Advancs  paymenu 
on  land-bank  loans  up  to  April  totaled  arotmd 
•31X)00,000. 

Another  Indication  that  farmers  are  making 
wise  tise  of  their  Increased  Income  is  ths 
fact  that  repayments— including  pay  menu  in 
f\iU — on  Pederal  land-bank  loans  were  about 
fotu-  and  one-baU  times  as  great  as  the  total 
of  new  loans  closed  by  tbe  land  banks  axKl 
the  Pederal  Parm  Mortgage  Corporation  in 
the  first  qiuu'ter  of  1M3.  In  other  words, 
farmers  are  paying  back  fotir  and  one-half 
times  as  much  on  land-bank  loans  as  they 
are  borrowing.  Repayments  at  the  same  time 
last  year  were  running  only  about  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  as  new  borrowings. 
Loan  applications  in  the  first  quarter  this 
year  were  the  lowest  since  1933. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  esti- 
mates that  collections  on  rehabilitation 
loans  for  the  year  ending  June  30  will  total 
about  $130,000,000.  This  is  a  third  more 
than  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  made 
during  the  year.  Prom  the  beginning  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  the  first 
of  this  year,  85  percent  of  the  total  amount 
due  on  all  of  these  so-called  high  risk  loans 
bad  been  repaid  on  time.  And  enough  ad- 
vance payments  had  been  made  to  bring  the 
repayments  up  to  91  percent  of  the  total 
amount  due.  This  Is  a  magnificent  record. 
It  Justifies  the  Government's  faith  in  low- 
income  farm  people. 

Former  farm  tenants  who  are  buying 
farms  with  Farm  Security  Administration 
ftinds  also  are  making  a  fine  record.  Tbe 
record  shows  that  23,000  of  these  borrowers 
up  to  the  first  of  this  year  had  paid  back  a 
total  of  $3,000,000  more  than  the  instaU- 
ments  that  were  due.  They  are  paying  for 
their  farms  on  a  40-year  plan.  Their  repay- 
ments were  equal  to  IV2  installments  in 
1  year. 

Another  ouUtanding  record  is  being  made 
by  the  800  cooperative  electric  systems,  with 
more  than  1,000,000  members,  now  partici- 
pating in  the  program  of  tbe  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation AdmlniBtratlon. 

Up  to  February  of  this  year  a  total  of 
$365,000,000  had  been  advanced  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  cooperatives. 
And  these  systems  had  repaid  $36,000,000,  of 
which  about  $9,000,000  was  in  excess  of  the 
installments  due.  Delinquencies  in  the  re- 
payment of  their  loans  have  been  extremely 
small,  amotinting  to  only  about  $200,000. 

In  addition,  these  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  co-ops  have  Invested  ap- 
proximately $6,000,000  in  War  bonds. 

All  of  these  highly  gratifying  reports  indi- 
cate that  most  farmers  who  have  had  the 
benefits  of  Oovemment  aid  are  determined 
to  make  wise  use  of  their  income  whUe  farm 
prices  are  higher  than  in  many  years.  By 
retiring  their  debts  now  they  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  meet  future  obligatioiu 


and  to  protect  the  Investment  they  have  In 
their  land  and  homes. 

As  all  fanners  well  know,  their  occupation 
Is  always  subject  to  risks  and  losses  that 
can't  be  foreseen.  While  conditions  may  be 
excellent  over  tbe  cotintry  generally,  indl- 
ndtial  farmers  may  in  any  season  suffer  un- 
exi>ected  misfortunes  and  some  may  even 
have  their  crope  wiped  out  entirely. 

Ploods — such  as  we  have  been  having  in 
some  parte  of  tbe  cotmtry  recently — bring 
destruction  and  suffering  to  a  grest  msny 
rural  people.  Crops  and  livestock  can  be 
swept  away  ovemlfbt.  Drought,  crop  pesu. 
fire,  and  other  disasters  may  be  visited  on 
individtials  or  affect  entire  loeallttes. 

When  disaster  strikes— -or  when  tbe  re- 
turns of  an  Individual  farmer  are  cut  by 
circumetaneee  beyond  hie  eontrol — the 
farmer  who  has  had  tbe  forselgtat  to  get  hie 
debts  paid  In  more  favorable  years  will  And 
himself  in  a  much  better  poettUm  to  keep 
going.  It  might  mean  the  difference  between 
saving  his  farm  and  losing  it. 

Another  thing — when  debte  are  paid  there 
is  always  more  money  for  Investtnent  in 
War  bonds.  Sayings  put  Into  War  boiule 
mean  added  Insurance  for  the  futtire-— a  re> 
serve  for  rebuilding  the  land,  repairing  farm 
buildings,  replacing  equipment,  and  edu> 
eating  tbe  children.  It  is  far  better,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  get  debta  out  of  the  way  now 
and  keep  on  buying  War  bonds  than  to  take 
a  chance  on  being  caught  later  with  a  heavUy 
mortgaged  farm  or  In  some  other  serloua 
financial  plight. 

I  commend  all  farmers  who  are  using  their 
Income  wisely  in  these  trying  times.  I  hope 
everybody  else  will  follow  their  example. 


A  Committee  To  Straif  hten  Out  tlio 
Petrolemn  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oe- 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  mcHXOAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1943 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Michigan  are  much  concerned 
over  the  present  petroleum  situation.  I 
am  this  day  in  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  James  Vemor,  president  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Michigan.  No 
man  in  Michigan  is  more  familiar  with 
the  automobile  transportation  problem 
in  the  State  than  is  Mr.  Vemor,  and 
pursuant  to  the  permission  granted  to 
me,  I  include  in  these  remarks  a  copy 
of  his  telegram  which  is  self-explana- 
tory, and  which  is  as  follows: 

Automobile  Club  of  Michigan  with  a  mem- 
bership of  189,000  in  this  State  estimated 
70  percent  of  which  are  engaged  In  essential 
war  production,  urges  you  to  tiae  all  possible 
infltienoe  to  bring  about  appointment  of  a 
conunlttee  headed  by  Bernard  Barucn  to 
straighten  out  the  muddled,  confusing,  and 
seriously  menacing  petroleimi  situation. 
Presently  It  appears  inevitable  that  petroletmi 
confusion  wUl  prolong  mileage  rationing  long 
after  rubber  situation  has  been  solved.  8ug- 
gest  Baruch  conunlttee  should  make  imme- 
diate and  exhatistlve  survey  aimed  at  two 
principal  objectives — ^to  develop  body  of  facts 
to  be  given  the  public,  to  promote  better  un- 
derstanding, lessen  existing  resentment,  and 
reestablish  public  confidence,  to  place  na- 
tional petrolemn  poUcy  on  a  definite  track. 
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ftssurtng  ample  military  supplies  and  at  the 
«itme  tune  sufflcient  tu  1  lor  essential  civilian 
neetls  Automt;bile  tratisportatujii  is  all  im- 
portant In  the  present  emergency  and  must 
rot  be  Jeopardized  by  Jurisdictional  conflict 
among  governmental  agencies  Tills  threat- 
ening situation  affects  every  area  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  no  area  is  it  so  menac- 
ing as  here  In  Michigan,  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  Earnestly  urge  that  you  use 
jruiu"  every  Influence  in  this  emergency. 


Japs  Should  Not  Be  Returned  to 
California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  4.  1943 

Mr.  J  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  at  the  time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack, there  were  In  California  about 
100.000  Japanese.  About  one- third  of 
them  were  aliens  and  two-thirds  were 
born  in  America.  The  attack  was  a  stab 
In  the  back  at  the  same  time  that  Japan 
profe.ssed  friendly  relations  with  us.  Our 
Secretary  of  State,  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  attack,  was  discus.sing  the  settle- 
ment of  difTerences  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Japan. 

The  Army  acted  quickly  and  effec- 
tively. Under  the  able  leadership  of 
General  DcWitt  all  Japanese  were  evac- 
uated and  placed  in  relocation  camps, 
kter  to  be  removed  to  better  and  more 
comfortable  camps  farther  from  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Now  a  plan  is  on  foot  to  bring  them 
back  to  California.  The  Californians 
do  not  want  them  back.  The  people 
know  from  experience  that  the  return 
of  the  evacuees  will  provoke  strife  and 
trouble.  Ever  since  the  coming  of  the 
Japanese  to  California  they  have  been 
a  source  of  friction.  Because  of  color, 
race,  difTerences  in  religion,  tradition, 
standards  of  living,  and  racial  back- 
ground the  Japanese  never  can  and 
never  will  become  really  amalgamated 
and  part  of  the  American  citizenry. 
Therefore,  the  Californians  are  most 
earnestly  hoping  and  praying  that 
neither  the  W.  R.  A.  nor  anyone  el.se 
will  send  these  evacuees  back  to  Cali- 
fornia. I  ask  permission  to  include  as 
part  of  this  statement  two  editorials 
from  the  Sacramento  Bee.  of  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  which  represents  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  Californians  on 
this  subject: 

I  Prom  the  Sacramen.o  Bee  of  May  26.  1943] 

COAST   SENTIMINT   STRONGLY   SUPPORTS  GENERAL 
DEWITT 

One  of  the  strangest  bits  of  writing  to  ap- 
pear m  print  In  a  long  while  is  an  editorial 
in  the  newspaper  published  at  the  Japanese 
relocation  project  In  Amache,  Colo. 

The  article,  apparently  written  by  the  Jap- 
anese editor  of  the  paper,  bitterly  and  sar- 
castically assaUs  Lt.  Gen.  Jolin  L.  DeWltt. 
who  directed  the  evacuation  of  the  Japanese 
Xrcm  the  Pacific  cjast. 

Siys  the  editorial: 

"Recently.  General  D.  Witt  publicly  took  a 
Stand  against  the  re*  urn  of  the  evacuees  to 


the  west  coast,  declaring  'a  Jap'B  a  Jap' 
whether  he  is  a  citizen  or  not 

"The  first  reaction  to  these  words  was  one 
of  anger  that  a  :nan  In  his  position  would 
make  such  a  statement  But.  on  second 
thought,  he  Is  a  man  to  be  pitied 

"His  actions  and  statements  are  of  a  m.in 
desperately  trying  to  Justify  a  mistake  he 
made — and  which  th»  Nation  Is  beginning 
to  recognize  as  a  mistake — that  of  mass  evac- 
uation 

"He  had  allowed  economic  pressure  groups 
lixiking  after  their  own  Interests  to  Influence 
his  decision  for  evacuation,  and  now.  Instead 
of  admitting  his  mistake,  his  frantic  attempts 
to  cover  up  are  making  him  ridiculous 

"Pity  him  and  don't  waste  your  anger" 

This  newspaper  Is  published  by  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  and  Is  paid  for  with  the 
taxpayers'  money  What  Is  printed  In  It  can 
be  assumed  to  have  t>een  approved  by  the  War 
Relocation  Authority.  If  not,  it  Is  high  time 
that  agency  took  It  upon  Itself  to  exercise 
some  editorial  supervision 

But  not  the  least  strange  Is  that  one  agency 
of  the  Government  should  countenance  an 
attack  of  this  nature  upon  the  highest  mili- 
tary authority  on  the  west  coast  Just  where 
does  the  War  Relocation  Authority  consider 
It-s   first   responsibility   rests? 

The  writer  of  the  article  could  have  had 
only  one  purpose  In  mind,  namely,  to  dis- 
credit General  DeWitt  and  weaken  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  In  their  military  com- 
mander upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
sponslblllty  for  their  security  An  Axis  pro- 
pagandist could  not  have  done  mnre 

In  that  purpose,  however,  the  writer  fails. 
His  views  to  the  contrary,  the  public  as  a 
whole  regards  the  evacuation  as  a  necessary 
Job,  well  done,  and  Is  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
of  keeping  the  Japanese  away  from  the  vitally 
strate^jlc  Pnclflc  coast  areas  so  long  as  this 
Nation  Is  at  war  with  Japan 

The  circumstances  which  impelled  the 
evacuation  still  exist  as  much  today  as  they 
did  on  December  7,  1941,  and  no  personal 
attack  upon  General  DtWltt  can  alter  that 
fact  one  lota. 

And  In  conclusion  it  might  be  said  the 
general  Is  scarcely  In  need  of  the  sneering 
solicitude  of  the  Japanese  In  the  relocation 
projects. 

I  From  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  May  28,  1943] 

WIST    IS    AGAINST    R£TtJRN    OF    ANT    JAPANESE    TO 
COAST 

Congressman  Richard  J.  Welch,  of  San 
Francisco,  told  rejKjrters  In  that  city  on 
Wednesday  that  he  feared  the  Impending  dis- 
placement of  Lt  Gen  J.  L  DeWitt,  ctjm- 
mandlng  officer  of  the  Western  Defense  Com- 
mand and  commander  of  the  Fourth  Army, 
was  due  to  Washington  displeasure  with  his 
Japanese  policy. 

DeWitt  has  taken  an  outspoken,  strong 
stand  against  permitting  any  of  the  evacu- 
ated Nipponese  to  return  to  the  Pacific  coast 
ct^)mbat  area,  whether  natlve-l)orn  or  aliens. 

This  attitude  Is  reported  to  have  aroused 
the  displeasure  of  some  high  olBclala  in  the 
Capital. 

Congressman  Welch,  In  explaining  his  own 
position,  said: 

"I  stand  with  the  other  Congressmen  of 
the  west  coast  and  with  the  pet)ple  of  the 
west  ccjast  In  demanding  that  the  policies 
of  General  DeWitt  regarding  the  Japanese 
be  adhered  to. 

"Any  softening  of  this  policy,  or  any  cod- 
dling of  the  Japanese  in  this  area,  wUl  be  met 
by  the  'Congressional  delegations  and  by  the 
people  of  the  west  coast  with  all  the  opposi- 
tion at  their  command." 

That  statement  expresses  the  deep  convic- 
tion -'f  99  percent  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  They  demand  that  the 
DeWitt  program  in  regard  to  the  Japanese  be 
respected  and  enforced,  no  matter  what 
change  is  made  in  the  Western  Defense  Com- 
mand. 


Secretary  of  War  Stlmson.  In  a  statement 
ni^de  yesteid.iy.  tcxjk  cognizance  of  the  re- 
pxirts  ancnt  DeWitt  s  departure  He  called 
them   "nonsen.se. ■■  adding: 

"Tlie  War  Department  feels  that  General 
DeWitt  has  made  a  fine  and  successful  record 
In  his  command  of  tlie  Fourth  Army,  particu- 
larly In  hLo  handling  of  the  difficult  problem 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  Japanese  from  the 
coastal  area  '■ 

In  a  way.  this  Is  reassuring;  In  another  way. 
It  la  not. 

The  present  queston  Is  not  the  successful 
removal  of  the  Japanese  but  whether  they 
are  to  be  kept  removed 

And  Stlmson.  either  Inadvertently  or  delib- 
erately, failed  to  make  any  comment  or  pledge 
as  to  the  War  Department's  future  policy  on 
that  point 

In  any  event,  the  West  admltJj  of  no  com- 
promise on  General  JJeWltt's  policy  to  date. 


Farm  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1943 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  now  the  New  Deal  advocates, 
with  their  vast  network  of  researchers 
and  planners,  some  60.000  in  number, 
have  been  acting  as  conservators  and 
regimenters  in  what  they  deem  was  an 
attempt  to  aid  the  farmer  to  get  on  his 
feet.  Whether  they  have  contributed  to 
his  gains  or  retarded  them  in  the  past 
few  years,  now  when  the  farmer  has  re- 
gained his  financial  footing  they  refuse 
to  allow  him  to  walk.  They  refuse  to 
allow  him  to  go  it  alone  but  insist  on 
keeping  control  of  him,  to  a  large  extent, 
through  subsidies. 

In  fact,  for  the  past  2  years,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  old  and  reliable  law  of 
supply  and  demand  due  to  the  war.  the 
farmer  has  had  such  a  ready  market  for 
his  products  that  his  price^  generally 
have  been  able  to  rise  even  though  the 
paternal  con.servators  have  been  using 
most  of  their  efforts  to  keep  his  prices 
down,  to  keep  him  from  regaining  his 
financial  footing  and  use  his  own  legs 
and  brains.  As  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress well  know,  the  administration  for 
the  past  year,  in  many  instances,  has  re- 
sorted to  subterfuge  and  at  times  refused 
to  carry  out  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  have  kept  the  farmers"  price 
below  parity. 

At  one  time  a  high  public  official  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  when  be- 
ing questioned  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  let  the  "cat  out  of  the  bag" 
in  insisting  on  subsidies  when  he  said. 
"If  we  abandon  the  policy  of  subsidy  we 
will  lose  control  of  the  farmer." 

Why  does  the  administration  want  to 
keep  control  of  the  farmer?  Does  it 
want  to  deceive  the  farmer  in  settmg  up 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  Santa  Claus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enticing  or  inducing  the  farmer 
to  support  the  administration  for  the 
fourth  term?  If  it  does  those  who  are 
promoting  subsidies  must  now  begin  to 
become  awakened  tc   the  fact  that  the 
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farmer  Is  able  to  do  some  very  clear 
thinking  for  himself. 

It  Ifl  evident  that  the  farmer  has  been 
thinking  and  has  very  definitely  decided 
that  an  extreme  danger  has  been  bullded 
up  about  him.  a  real  danger  of  regi- 
mentation and  control.  Now.  he  looks 
with  suspicion  on  such  a  policy  of  gov- 
ernment. He  Is  alarmed  and  is  ready 
to  fight  it 

We  arrive  at  an  interesting  milestone 
in  the  life  of  the  farmers,  who  have  been 
accused  through  inspired-from-Wsish- 
Ington  newspaper  stories  as  constituting 
a  dangerous  pressure  group  out  for  all 
they  can  get.  The  most  emphatic  answer 
proving  the  falsity  of  such  charges  is  be- 
ing given  throughout  the  Nation  today, 
not  only  by  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
farm  orgsaiizations  but  by  the  farmers, 
thousands  as  individuals  «rho  have  risen 
up  almost  as  one  man  against  the  recent 
decision  of  the  O.  P.  A.  to  roll  back  prices 
tc  the  consumer  by  giving  a  subsidy  to 
the  processor,  claiming  it  indirectly  as 
a  subsidy  to  the  fanner.  They  are  lit- 
erally thumbing  their  noses  at  the  idea 
of  subsidy,  and  they  are  loud  in  their 
denvmciatlon  of  those  in  high  places  in 
Government  who  want  to  so  subsidize 
them. 

They  do  not  want  a  hand-out  from  the 
Public  Treasury,  anf*  they  have  made 
that  plain  for  several  months  past.  They 
only  want  a  fair  price  that  will  give  them 
less  than  half  in  return  in  wages  than 
is  given  the  average  industrial  worker  for 
the  same  nimaber  of  hours. 

Rather  than  leave  the  farmers'  prices 
where  they  are  now  or  increase  them 
to  a  reasonable  extent  where  necessary 
for  a  greater   production  of   food,  the 
administration    now   is    attempting   to 
resort  to  another  new  scheme  which 
they    term     "roll-back     prices."     This 
scheme  Is  the  brain  child  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
bright  young  men  just  out  of  college  and 
superintellectuals  from  the  universities, 
man  of  whom  have  never  had  a  day's 
practical  experience,  and  are  trying  to 
work  from  a  blueprint  to  change  and 
remake  our  economy.    This  scheme  is  as 
wild  and  impractical  as  the  many  com- 
plete failures  of  New  Deal  theorists  who 
throughout  the  years  have  wasted  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
This  scheme  Is  to  subsidize  the  big 
food  processers  such  as  the  meat  pack- 
ers,   the    cheese    manufacturers,     the 
creameries,  and  so  forth,  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  scheme  to  get  to  the  real  facts 
of  cost  prices  would  probably  require  the 
employment  of  25.000  or  more  account- 
ant and  countless  other  thousands  of 
men  on  the  Government  pay  roll.    The 
accountants     are     not     available     and 
neither  is  the  manpower.    This  scheme 
Is  unworkable  and  would  further  add  to 
the  confusion  and  chaos,  would  encour- 
age inflation  rather  than  prevent  it  by 
adding    billions    of    dollars    to    already 
crushing  national  debt. 

For  Instance,  they  propose  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  butter  5  cents  per  pound. 
This  one  move  will  cost  the  Treasury 
$90,000,000  to  save  the  individual  60  cents 
per  year  on  butter.  On  meat  they  pro- 
pose to  roll  back  the  price  2  cents  per 
pound.    We  are  allowed  2  pounds  a  week 


under  the  rationing  system.  We  would 
save  4  cents  per  week  or  $2.08  per  indi- 
vidual per  year.  To  do  this  the  subsidy 
on  the  meat  would  cost  the  Treasury 
$300,000,000.  On  coffee  they  propose  to 
roU  back  the  price  2  cents  per  pound. 
This  would  save  the  individual  20  cents 
per  year  and  would  cost  the  Treasury 
$100,000,000.  This  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly gone  on  record  against  further  sub- 
sidles,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Con- 
gress should  and  will  refuse  to  vote  the 
appropriations  necessary. 

They  propose  to  start  this  program  by 
bsrpassing  Congress,  by  taking  money 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration which  was  never  intended  for 
such  use.  They  had  better  take  into 
consideration  the  opposition  of  Congress 
before  they  embark  further  on  such  a 
program. 


Under  Orders  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  ASKANSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  June  4,  1943 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  June  4.  1943: 
tnnm  oboebs  now 
"As  President  and  Commander  In  Chief,  1 
order  and  direct  the  miners  who  are  not  now 
at  work  In  the  mines  to  return  to  their  work 
on  Monday,  Jtme  7,  1943." 

Those  are  stronger  words  than  Mr.  Roose- 
velt used  on  AprU  29:  'Not  as  President,  not 
as  Commander  In  Chlel.  but  sis  the  friend  of 
the  men  who  work  in  the  mines,  I  appeal  to 
them  to  resume  work.     •     •     •" 

The  difference  ia  lignlflcant.  The  miners, 
with  few  exceptions.  Ignored  the  friendly 
appeal,  and  resumed  work  temporarily  only 
when  John  L.  Lewis  said  they  might.  We 
hope,  for  their  nice  and  the  countxy's  sake, 
that  they  will  obey  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

If  they  do  not,  the  Ctovemment  now  seems 
committed  to  an  attempt  to  break  the  coal 
strike.  Becwtary  Ickes  has  been  instructed 
to  reopen  the  mines.  He  has  been  given 
authority  to  caU  upon  the  Army  to  protect 
men  who  are  willing  to  work.  "The  miners," 
says  the  President,  "are  working  for  their 
Government  on  essential  war  work,  and  it  Is 
their  duty  no  leas  than  that  of  their  sons 
and  brothers  In  the  armed  forces  to  fulfill 
their  war  duties." 

Many  a  miner,  between  now  and  Monday 
morning,  wlU  be  torn  between  two  loyalties. 
TJielr  loyalty  to  John  L,  Lewis  Is  mis- 
placed. He  is  using  them  as  pawns  In  a  self- 
ish game  of  power  politics.  His  aim  Is  to 
force  the  Government  to  let  him  have  his 
way.  and  thus  to  prove  that  defiance  is  more 
profitable  than  compUance  with  the  no-strlke 
pledge  and  cooperation  with  the  methods 
provided  for  peaceable  settlement  for  war- 
time labor  controversies.  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is 
insisting  only  that  Lewis  and  his  union  pro- 
ceed under  the  same  rules  accepted  by  other 
labor  leaders  and  other  unions,  and  those 
rulea,  as  already  applied  by  the  War  Labor 
Board,  assure  the  coal  miners  of  extensive 
wage  increasea  after  they  go  back  to  work. 


May  the  mlnen  realise  that  their  first  loy- 
alty Is  to  America  and  that  their  best  Inter- 
ests will  be  served  by  obeying  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 


The  Antistrike  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OP  XLUMOIS 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1943 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  free 
unions  pass  from  the  American  scene  we 
will  have  economic  absolutism  as  the 
American  contribution  to  international 
economic  socialism  which  will  supplant 
the  political  organization  of  nations. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  when  Stalin  dissolved  the  Comin- 
tern—Third International— he  issued  a 
statement  from  which  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Guided  by  the  Judgment  of  the  founders 
of  Marxism  and  Leninism.  Communists  have 
never  been  supporters  of  the  conversation  of 
organizational  forms  that  have  outlived 
themselves.  They  have  always  subordinated 
forms  of  organlzaUon  of  the  working-clasa 
movement,  and  methods  of  working  of  such 
organization,  to  the  fundamental  pollUcal 
interest  of  the  worklng-«lass  movement  as 
as  whole,  to  peculiarities  of  the  concrete 
historical  situation  and  to  problems  imme- 
diately resulting  from  this  situation.  They 
remember  the  example  of  the  great  Marx, 
who  vmlted  foremost  workers  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Worklngmen's  International  Associa- 
tion, and  when  the  first  international  had 
fulfilled  Its  historical  task  of  laying  tha 
foimdatlons  for  the  development  of  work- 
ing-class parties  In  the  ooxintries  of  Europe 
and  America,  and.  as  a  result  of  the  matured 
situation  creating  mass  national  working- 
class  parties,  dlasolved  first  the  International, 
inasmuch  as  this  form  of  organization  al- 
ready no  longer  corresponded  to  the  demand* 
confronting   It. 

We  must  not  drive  American  labor 
Into  a  Marxian  poUtlcal  party  founded 
on  the  interest  of  labor  as  a  class.  To 
pass  this  measure  today  will  have  that 
effect.  It  will  not  end  the  coal  strike. 
But  It  will  end  the  last  remaining  ele- 
ment of  freedom  of  contract  in  labor 
relations. 

The  right  to  strike  Is  the  protecting 
ipother  of  freedom  of  contract  and  when 
you  strangle  her  to  death  you  have  de- 
stroyed the  last  guardian  upon  which  to 
reconstruct  free  enterprise  after  this 
war  is  over. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  survive 
without  free  labor.  When  you  enslave 
labor,  you  also  conscript  capital.  This 
measure  now  pending  before  us  does  both 
with  a  vengeance. 

The  President  has  the  power  to  stop 
the  coal  strike.  Why  does  he  not  ex- 
ercise it?  Can  It  be  possible  that  h« 
wants  this  Congress  to  go  on  record  In 
favor  of  slave  labor?  Abraham  Lincoln 
gave  us  the  thirteenth  amendment  pro- 
hibiting Involutary  servitude.  I  stand 
with  lincoln  and  the  Constitution  and 
against  this  antistrike  bill. 
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now   he   has   sccrcd   one   of   his   blcgest   sue-    I    at  our  heads.     Sa,  on   September   3,    1939,   3 
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Rotary  Address — Unite  and  Conquer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3.  1943 

Ml.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inserting  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  a  former  distingui>  ^.ed  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  LouLs  C.  Cramton  of 
Lapeer.  Mich.,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  annual  conference  of  the  one  hun- 
di'ed  and  Iifly-.second  di.strict  of  Rotary, 
held  in  my  home  city  of  Flint.  This  con- 
ference was  addressed  by  Robert  J.  S. 
£t»^ad.  past  president  of  the  Rotary  of 
Ottawa  and  un  official  of  the  department 
cf  mines  and  resources  in  the  Dominion 
Government. 

I  am  also  enclosing  the  address  given 
by  Robert  J.  S.  Stead,  the  title  of  which 
addre.ss  is  "Unite  and  Conquer." 

The  letter  follows: 

L.\PEER.  Mich  .  May  26.  1943. 
Hon.  WiLLiAJi  Blackney, 

Member  of  Conffress.  Washington.  D  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  We  have  recently 
held  at  FUnt,  your  hon\e  city,  our  annual  con- 
ference of  the  one  hundred  and  f\fty-second 
district  of  Rotary.  An  outstanding  address 
at  that  meeting  which  waa  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  nearly  ill  of  the  56  clubs  In 
Ontario  and  Michigan  that  malce  up  this  dis- 
trict was  that  by  Robert  J  S.  Stead,  past 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Ottawa  and 
an  official  of  the  department  of  mines  and 
rt^soiirce.s  In  the  Dominion  Oovernment.  In 
Its  presentation  of  the  part  played  by  our 
neightior  In  this  great  struggle,  financially, 
Industrially.  In  transportation,  and  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  strength  It  deserves  to  be  read 
by  the  people  of  our  country.  If  ycu  feel  that 
you  can  consistently  do  so  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  same  published  at  an  early  date  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  Hoping  this  may 
prove  possible  and  v.ith  t>est  regard.  1  remain. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Louis  C.  Cramton. 

District  Governor. 

ADDRESS    or    ROBERT    J      C.    STEAD 

The  Hitler  technique,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  before,  may  be  summed  up 
In  three  words  "Divide  and  conquer."  He  has 
followed  that  technique  with  the  utmost  skill 
•  nd  effrontery,  and  he  Is  still  following  It. 

All  the  success  he  hiis  had  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  It.  Unprepared  as  they  were,  had  all 
the  democratic  nations  spoken  with  one 
voice  and  acted  with  one  purpose  when  Po- 
land was  attacked,  the  war— If  it  ever  came 
to  war — would  probably  have  been  over  long 
before  this.  But  each,  understandably  but 
iinw;sely.  tried  to  Siive  itsell  from  war,  and 
most  of  them  have  already  demonftrated  the 
truth  of  th,.  Scripture,  'He  who  would  save 
his  life  shall  lose  It  " 

The  technique  of  divide  and  conquer  Is  to 
eow  distriist  of  each  other  among  the  United 
Nations,  to  persuade  each  that  It  is  doing 
more  than  Its  share:  to  convince  each  that 
IX  It  would  stay  out  of  the  war  It  would  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Thus  the  French  are  told 
that  the  British  let  them  down;  the  British 
are  told  that  the  United  States  Is  scheming 
to  take  over  the  British  Empire;  the  United 
States  Is  told  that  Hitler  has  no  designs  upon 
America,  and  that  It*  leaders  liave  piunged 
It  liilu  a  needless  and  disastrous  war.    RU^ht 


now  he  has  scored  one  of  his  biggest  suc- 
cesses by  stirring  up  ill  feeling  between  Russia 
and  Poland. 

If  all  these  statements  were  signed  by 
Adolf  Hitler  of  course  they  would  mislead 
only  those  who  choose  to  be  misled.  But 
the  German  propaganda  machine  is  much 
too  skillful  for  that.  So  they  come  to  you, 
not  directly  from  Berlin,  but  indirectly,  per- 
haps with  a  question  mark  after  them,  from 
your  neighbor  at  lunch,  who  is  as  loyal  as 
you  are;  from  someone  who  drops  Into  your 
office,  expressing  his  fears  rather  than  his 
convictions;  from  sources  where  Implacable 
hatred  of  Britain  discolors  and  distorts  the 
whole  vusion.  But  whatever  the  source,  or 
whatever  the  immediate  purpors,  it  is  all 
designed  to  carry  out  that  one  fundamental 
technique:   Divide  and  conquer. 

This  Is  the  danger  we  face  The  United 
Nations  never  can  be  ultimately  whipped  on 
land  or  sea  or  In  the  air  so  long  as  they 
resolutely  make  common  causj  and  measure 
their  sacrifices  only  by  their  ability  to  sacri- 
fice. Hitler  knows  that  as  well  as  we  do. 
and  better.  Therefore  Hitler  will  spare 
nothing  whatever  in  his  attempt  to  win  the 
war  by  bringing  atxmt  a  psychological  b-eak- 
down  as  the  antecedent  of  a  physical  break- 
down. 

Perhaps  this  situation  Justifies  me  In  talk- 
ing to  you  for  a  few  minutes  about  what 
Canada  Is  doing  in  the  war.  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  too  little  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  fight — we  are  sometimes  accused  of 
being  a  modest  people — and  perhaps  much 
of  what  you  have  heard  Is  not  true. 

Let  me  first  give  you  a  bit  of  historical 
bacltground: 

Like  yourselves,  we  entered  the  Great  War 
cf  1914-18  in  the  hope  that  it  would  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  In  proportion 
to  our  population  we  lost  more  blood  and 
spent  more  treasure  In  that  struggle  than 
did  the  United  States.  And  we  came  out  of 
the  war  a  debtor  nation — not  a  creditor 
nation  But,  Just  to  make  the  record  clear. 
let  me  say  that  all  our  debts  have  been 
honored. 

We  tried  to  do  our  bit  to  outlaw  war  In  the 
future.  We  Joined  the  League  of  Nations, 
subscribed  to  Its  policies,  supported  it  finan- 
cially The  League  o  Nations  was  the  inven- 
tion of  a  great  American  to  prevent  the 
nations  ever  again  going  to  war.  Many  of  us 
believe  that  had  the  league  received  the 
support  which  was  anticipated  when  It  was 
organized,  the  world  would  have  been  spared 
the  desperate  position  In  which  It  now  finds 
Itself. 

We  were  so  sure  the  world  was  sick  of  war 
that  we  allowed  our  defense  forces  to  shrink 
to  a  mere  skeleton.  Our  mother  country  set 
the  example  by  disarming  to  a  point  which 
almost  proved  to  be  disaster.  It  was  a  terrible 
mistake,  but  It  was  a  mistake  that  will  stand 
forever  to  her  credit.  It  is  the  permanent 
answer  to  the  German  claim  that  Britain 
wanted  this  war 

Then  we  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
while  we  had  been  working  for  peace  the 
Nazi  Party  In  Germany  had  been  secretly 
preparing  for  war.  A  few  voices  had  been 
telling  us  that  for  years;  Churchill's,  for 
example;  but  we  refused  to  listen.  Just  as  you 
did;  we  called  them  warmongers.  Just  as  you 
did;  but  with  the  beginning  of  open  aggres- 
sion In  Europe  the  secret  could  no  longer 
be  hid 

We  were  humiliated  by  Munich,  but  we  felt 
that  while  there  was  the  mo.n  remote  chance 
of  peace  it  was  worth  while  to  take  that 
chance.     That  Is  how  much  we  hated  w.ir. 

After  Munich,  when  Hitler  proceeded  al- 
most Immediately  to  break  his  solemn  pledge 
of  poac«.  even  the  most  unrealistic  of  us 
began  to  see  that  these  promises  were  made 
only  to  lull  us  into  a  sense  of  security 
Then  came  the  point  where,  as  Anthony  Eden 
said,  we  could  not  go  on  forever  with  a  pistol 


at  our  heads  Su.  on  September  3.  1939,  3 
days  after  Germany  attacked  Poland,  Britain 
declared  war.  On  September  7  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  assembled  On  Septemljer  9 
that  Parliament  declared  for  war.  On  the 
following  day.  Septemt>er  10,  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween Canada  and  Germany  was  proclaimed. 

Canada  was  not  obliged  to  declare  war. 
No-  external  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  her.  She  might  have  remained  neu- 
tral, as  Eire  has  done.  But  we  believed  then, 
and  we  believe  now,  that  Just  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  80  years  ago,  "This  Nation  can- 
not survive  half  slave  and  half  free."  so  today, 
with  the  world  contracted  by  rapid  and  easy 
transportation,  the  world  Itself  cannot  sur- 
vive half  slave  and  half  free.  It  must  either 
be  all  free  or  freedom  will  be  safe  nowhere. 

That  was  more  than  3'i  years  ago.  You 
have  a  right  to  ask  me  what  we  have  accom- 
plished in  that  time.  Our  experience  may 
be  not  only  intercstins  to  ycu,  but  profitable 
as  well. 

In  weighing  the  effort  of  a  nation  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  its  potential  power  Into  con- 
sideration. You  do  not  expect  a  hundred- 
horsepower  engine  to  deliver  as  much  power 
as  one  of  a  thousand  horsepower.  What  vou 
expect  of  each  engine  Is  that  It  will  deliver 
all  the  power  that  Is  In  it. 

If  you  are  going  to  measure  the  effort  of 
Canada  by  that  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles,  or  of  Russia,  or  China,  or  of  some 
of  the  smaller  nations  like  Greece,  or  Nor- 
way, we  must  stand  bareheaded  and  silent  In 
the  presence  of  a  consecration  we  have  not 
yet  attained.  But  by  other  standards  our 
showing  may  appear  more  creditable. 

When  war  broke  out  we  had  a  permanent 
army  of  some  4.500  men,  and  a  nonperma- 
nent  militia,  which  corresponded  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  United  States,  of  about 
65.000 — approximately  60.000  In  all.  Now  we 
have  an  active  army  of  more  than  445.000  and 
a  reserve  army  of  more  than  100,000  This 
is  proportionate,  on  a  population  basis,  to 
an  enlistment  of  about  6.000.000  in  the 
United  States. 

Canada's  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  war  con- 
sisted of  13  ships  of  all  kinds  and  a  person- 
nel of  1,700  men.  Today  we  have  more  than 
500  vesseLs  and  55.000  men.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  we  have  been  building  battle- 
ships. That  requires  great  equipment  which 
we  did  not  have.  But  we  have  been  build- 
ing smaller  whips;  corvettes,  for  example, 
efficient  and  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
submarine  menace. 

So  far  our  Navy  has  lost  12  vessels.  It 
has  assisted  In  convoying  more  than  9.000 
ships  from  Canadian  shores,  flying  the  flags 
of  17  different  nations.  These  convoys  have 
borne  more  than  55.000,000  tons  of  cargo. 
In  protection  of  the  sea  lanes  the  Navy  has 
encountered  and  sunk  enemy  submarines, 
captured  5  enemy  vessels,  and  caused  others 
to  be  scuttled. 

Canadians  are  an  air-minded  people.  In 
the  late  war  Canadian  airmen  established  a 
reputation  excelled  by  none.  Canadian  air 
aces  ranked  among  the  foremost  In  the  world. 
But  with  peace  we  returned  to  peace,  and 
the  outbreak  of  this  war  found  us  with  an 
air  force  of  about  4.000  ir.en.  Trday  It  ex- 
ceeds 200,000  proportionate  to  2.200,000  In  the 
United  States. 

Tliousands  of  Canadians  arc  serving  as  in- 
dividuals with  the  Royal  Air  Force  In  Brit- 
ain. Africa,  and  every  war  area  Every  day 
our  papers  carry  news  dispatches  of  the 
effective  heroism  of  Canadians  In  the  air  and, 
unhappily,  of  the  loss  of  gallant  lives. 

Every  single  day  men  under  training  In 
Canada  fly  more  than  2.000,000  miles.  If  the 
paved  runways  of  our  airports  were  stretched 
out  into  one  highway,  it  woi.ld  reach  more 
than  a  thousand  miles. 

Not  only  Canadians,  but  Australians  and 
New   Zealandcrs,    are    being   air    trained    in 
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Canada.  Up  until  an  eTent  at  Pearl  Harbor 
there  were  also  conilderable  numbers  en- 
listing from  the  United  States. 

But  this  Is  8  war  which  cannot  be  won 
by  men  alone.  I  cannot  gitt  you  quantltlea, 
but  our  industries  are  turning  out  equip- 
ment on  a  scale  far  beyond  anything  that 
could  hare  been  conceived  before  the  war. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  practi- 
cally no  munitions  industry;  now,  besides 
supplying  ourselves,  we  are  turning  over  50 
percent  of  our  production  to  Britain  and 
Russia  and  orer  30  percent  to  United  States 
and  Pacific  theaters  of  war. 

Our  airplane  industry  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  employed  about  1,000  persons;  now 
it  employs  93,000. 

We  manufactiue  1,500,000  shells  per  month 
and  also  great  quantities  of  aerial  bombs, 
trench  mortar  bombs,  and  antitank  mines. 
We  are  shipping  ammunition  to  more  than  50 
different  destinations  In  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Before  the  war  we  had  500  people  making 
small  arms  aramuuition.  Now  we  have  30,- 
000. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  have 
produced  nearly  450,000  motor  vehicles.  One 
Canadian  plant,  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In 
the  world,  turns  out  enough  universal  car- 
riers In  one  day  to  equip  a  battalion.  Less 
than  10  percent  of  our  automotive  produc- 
tion Is  used  by  our  own  forces*  the  remaining 
90  percent  is  sent  to  other  United  Nations. 
More  tban  half  of  the  mechanized  transport 
used  by  General  Montgomery  In  his  amazing 
drive  across  Africa  was  made  In  Canada. 
Canada  has  already  sent  more  tban  2.000  unl- 
veisal  carriers  to  Russia. 

Our  shipyards  are  delivering  from  8  to  10 
cargo  ships  per  month.  We  have  now  In 
various  stages  of  production  157  ships  of 
10.000  tons  each. 

I  might  go  on  enumerating  these  details, 
but  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  change 
your  minds  al>out  Canadians  being  a  modest 
people.  But  I  am  not  saying  these  things 
in  order  to  boast;  I  merely  wish  you  to  know 
that  we  are  trying  to  pull  our  share  of  the 
kMd.  Compared  with  your  production.  It  is 
small,  but  when  you  remember  that  the  ptqpu- 
lation  of  all  Canada  is  no  more  than  that  of 
tbe  single  SUte  of  New  York  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  the  allowing  Is  not  discredit- 
able. 

And  I  have  another  purpose.  Let  us  all 
hope  that  after  this  war  there  will  be  none 
of  the  childish  talk  we  heard  after  the  last 
war  as  to  who  won  It.  We  are  all  going  to 
win  It.  It  may  be  that  the  weight  of  even 
a  small  nation  like  Canada  will  be  just  what 
Is  needed  to  tip  the  balance.  We  won't  talk 
about  that;  we  are  all  going  to  win  It,  and 
we  won't  let  any  silly  argimaents  as  to  who 
did  what  divide  us,  neither  now  nor  after- 
ward. 

Operatlona  on  the  scale  1  have  outlined 
nattirally  call  for  huge  expenditures  and 
place  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  financial  re- 
sources of  a  yoimg  country.  Particularly,  we 
require  foreign  exchange  to  buy  war  com- 
modities and  other  necessities  from  the 
United  States.  Imports  from  the  United 
States,  you  know,  must  loe  bought  with 
Unit  d  SUtes  dollars,  not  Canadian  dollars. 
Lend-lease  legialatlon  does  not  apply,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  goods  which  Canada 
must  obtain  in  the  United  States  to  flU 
British  war  orders  placed  in  Caiuida.  To 
accumulate  United  States  dollars  for  war 
purposes,  we  have  had  to  accept  some  hard- 
ships, chief  of  which  Ls  our  Inability  to 
apend  United  States  dollars  on  pleasure  travel 
In  the  United  States.  We  can  get  Canadian 
dollars  by  taxing  ourselves  or  raising  inter- 
nal loans,  but  all  the  Canadian  taxation  In 
the  world  will  not  produce  United  States  dol- 
lars We  have  to  get  them  by  some  other 
means. 


Perhaps,  first,  however,  I  had  better  tell 
you  what  we  are  doing  to  get  Canadian 
dollars. 

Our  Government  has  sought,  from  ths 
first,  to  put  this  war  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
as  far  as  that  is  humanly  possible.  In  this 
It  has  been  supported  by  the  good  sense  of 
the  Canadian  people,  who  have  voltmtarlly 
accepted  taxation  on  a  basis  which  less  than 
4  years  ago  would  have  been  considered 
Incredible. 

PVjr  example:  A  single  person  earning 
91.200  in  1943  will  pay  an  Income  tax  of 
$247.  A  married  man  with  two  dependents 
earning  $10,000  in  1943  will  pay  a  tax  of 
$4,665.  It  Is  true  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  this,  varying,  but  perhaps  about  one- 
quarter,  is  placed  to  his  credit  and  will  be 
returned  after  the  war  with  2  percent  In- 
terest, but  against  that  Is  the  fact  that  in 
1943  he  has  also  to  pay  up  certain  arrears 
from  1942.  as  this  year  we  are  going  on  the 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  Ruml  plan.  We  also  pay  an  8  per- 
cent Federal  sales  tax  and  various  other 
taxes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  princi- 
ple was  laid  down  that,  so  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned,  this  war  Is  not  going  to  make 
anybody  rich.  That  principle  Is  being  sternly 
and  impartially  applied. 

Another  phase  of  our  war  effort  which  may 
be  of  Interest  to  you  la  the  steps  which  we 
have  taken  to  prevent  a  rise  in  prices,  com- 
monly called  Inflation.  With  vast  sums 
being  poured  out  for  war  purposes,  immens* 
purchasing  power  Is  being  placed  In  the . 
hands  of  consxmaers — which  means  all  of  us. 
There  Is,  however,  no  corresponding  Increase 
in  commodities  available  for  purchase,  as 
the  commodities  are  going  overseas.  If  the 
public,  with  money  In  Its  pocket,  were  left 
to  compete  with  Itself  for  such  commodities 
as  remain,  the  price  would  soon  rise,  car- 
rying with  It  the  cost  of  living  and  bringing 
In  its  wake  demands  for  higher  wages,  higher 
salaries,  larger  profits.  Those  who  had 
plenty  would  satisfy  their  wants;  those  who 
had  less  would  go  without.  And  the  vicious 
spiral  of  inflation,  once  set  in  motion,  would 
endanger  the  whole  economic  structure  of 
the  Nation. 

As  protection  against  such  a  possibility 
wages  and  salaries  were  frozen,  and  it  was 
decided  to  give  to  the  dollar  a  fixed  value  in 
goods  and  services.  It  was  decided  to  select 
the  period  from  September  15  to  October  11, 
1941,  and  use  it  as  the  base  of  all  future  values. 
In  short,  one  might  continue  to  sell  any  com- 
modity or  service  at  the  highest  price  he  got 
for  it  during  that  basic  period,  but  no  higher. 
He  might  reduce  his  price  If  he  were  able  to 
do  so  and  ^ere  so  disposed,  but  he  must  not 
Increase  it.  There  are  some  exceptions,  relat- 
ing particularly  to  seasonal  farm  products 
and  to  some  other  commodities  which  can- 
not very  well  be  made  subject  to  the  general 
regulations,  btrt  taken  by  and  large  prices 
across  the  whole  range  of  goods  and  services 
must  not  exceed  those  which  were  charged 
during  the  basic  period. 

The  plan  Is  devised  to  Insure  that  the  dol- 
lar will  have  permanent  purchasing  power  on 
the  basis  of  the  basic  period.  There  may  be 
shortages  In  some  commodities,  sue  as,  for 
example,  at  present,  gasoline  and  tires. 
These  situations  will  be  met,  not  by  allowing 
those  who  have  plenty  of  money  to  buy  up 
whatever  supplies  are  available  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  public  to  go  without,  but  by  al- 
lowing to  each  his  necessary  requirements  so 
far  as  It  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  action  which  has  more  recently  been 
taken  along  somewhat  similar  lines  by  the 
United  States  Government  Is  not  only  a  con- 
siderable compliment  to  Canada  but  will 
greatly  lessen  the  strain  of  maintaining  a 
price  celling  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  country  having  such  close  commercial 
relationships  with  th-  United  States  as  has 


Canada  might  find  It  dlfllcult  to  keep  soma 
prices  \mder  control  if  they  were  allowed  to 
move  without  restriction  On  ^Jils  aide  of  the 
boundary.  I  think  the  principal  differences 
In  our  systems  is  that  from  the  very  first  wt 
in  Canada  have  taken  the  view  that  It  Is  im- 
possible to  control  the  price  of  goods  and 
services  unless  wages  and  salaries  are  similar- 
ly controlled. 

One  other  [Wlnt  I  would  like  to  make  clear. 
I  believe  the  impression  prevails  in  some 
quarters  that  whereas  the  United  States  sup- 
plies Britain  with  goods  under  the  lease- 
lend  provision,  Canada  demands  cash.  That 
statement  is  not  true. 

The  Canadian  Oovernment  more  than  a 
year  ago  voted  from  its  own  funds  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000,000  with  which  to  supply  goods 
to  that  value  to  Great  Britain,  not  even  on  a 
lease-lend  basis  but  absolutely  free.  We 
have  volimtarlly  rastricted  our  own  use  of 
such  concentrated  foods  as  bacon,  ham,  and 
cheese  in  order  that  these  may  be  sent  to 
Britain.  We  pay  otur  farmers  for  these  prod- 
ucts with  our  own  money  raised  by  our  own 
taxes.  Quite  recently  we  have  voted  another 
biUlon-doUar  gift  and  this  aid  will  be  ex- 
tended, not  only  to  Great  Britain,  but  to 
other  United  Nations  as  well.  So  much  for 
the  statement  that  Canada  demands  cash  for 
her  shipments  to  Britain. 

So  much  for  the  past  and  present.  What 
about  the  futiu-e?  I  shall  not  assume  th« 
role  of  a  prophet,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
observations  which  I  think  can  be  made,  and 
which  are  particularly  appropriate  before  a 
Rotary  audience. 

We  are  hearing  a  good  deal  In  these  times 
about  free  enterprise.  I  suppose  we  all  be- 
lieve in  free  enterprise.  But  we  do  well  to 
define  our  terms,  so  that  we  know  what  we 
are  talking  about,  and  make  sure  we  all 
mean  the  same  thing.  For  example,  some- 
one In  the  pursuit  of  free  enterprise  knocka 
you  down  on  the  street  and  takes  your  wallet. 
The  conmiunlty  as  a  whole  bands  against 
that  expression  of  free  enterprise;  it  tracks 
down  the  offender,  tries  him,  and.  If  he  is 
convicted,  pvmishes  him,  because  he  applied 
the  principle  of  free  enterprise  in  a  nonsoclal 
way.  Society  now  asserts  that  the  free  en- 
terprise of  the  individual  must  not  conflict 
with  the  rights  of  other  Individuals,  or  of  tha 
community  as  a  whole. 

But  this  was  not  always  so  What  I  mean 
Is  this:  There  was  a  time  when  he  who  had 
the  strong  right  arm  and  a  big  club  took  what 
he  wanted — by  force.  It  was  considered  all 
right.  What's  the  sense  In  having  a  strong 
right  arm  and  a  big  club  if  you  dont  use  it? 
But  advancing  civilization  said  It  was  all 
wrong.  So  now  when  a  highwayman  knocks 
you  down  on  the  road  or  a  footpad  gets  you 
in  a  back  alley  we  put  him  In  Jail — if  wt 
catch  him. 

But  there  Is  another  kind  of  strength  very 
unequally  distributed  among  we  memlaers  of 
the  human  race.  There  la  the  strength  ol 
mind,  the  strength  of  will,  the  strength  o< 
agile  mental  ability.  And  so  far  we  have  not 
said  that  that  strength  must  not  be  used 
for  one's  personal  advantage.  We  have  made 
some  restrictions,  but  on  the  whole  we  have 
allowed  the  person  who  has  been  richly  en- 
dowed with  mental  capacity  to  use  It  for  his 
own  personal  gain,  and  we  have  even  held  it 
to  his  credit  if  he  did  so  use  it.  In  spite  of 
all  the  preaching  of  the  preachers  we  have 
refused  to  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
we  have  refused  to  love  our  neighbors  as  our- 
selves. We  have  been  out  for  Mo.  1,  and  the 
more  success  we  have  had  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  No.  1  the  more  regard  we  hava 
received  from  the  community,  the  higher  our 
citizenship  has  been  reckoned  to  be. 

I  am  convinced  that  civilization  has  got  to 
take  another  great  step  forward  and  that  this 
condition  has  got  to  change;  that  Jtist  as  we 
have  prevented  the  man  with  tba  big  biceps 
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from  using  those  biceps  for  hia  personal  ad- 
vantage, so  we  must  prevent  the  man  with 
the  big  brain  from  using  that  brain  for  his 
personal  advantage.  It  must  be  (or  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Some, 
I  know,  are  already  so  using  it  I  will  not 
laur.ch  Into  names;  that  would  exhaust  too 
much  time:  but  I  think,  for  example,  of  men 
like  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Banting,  who  gave 
B  great  service  to  the  race  and  didn't  try  to 
patent  or  protect  It  for  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage There  are  hundreds  of  other  such 
examples  large  and  small,  and  they  prove  what 
1  am  contending,  namely,  that  It  Is  possible 
to  get  the  man  with  the  big  brains  and  the 
outstanding  ability  to  work  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  and  for  humanity  as  a 
whole  Instead  of  for  his  own  personal  en- 
richment and  the  satisfaction  of  his  per- 
so!i<»l  ambitions  Some  of  them  are  doing 
It  today 

Is  that  an  Impossible  Ideal?  Is  It  impos- 
sible for  us  to  teach  oursrlvps  and  our  chil- 
dren— at  any  rate  our  children — that  the  one 
great  objective  of  every  pers<.in  living  In  a 
democracy  must  be  to  serve  society,  and  that 
the  most  successful  man  Is  not  he  who  has 
the  largest  salary  or  Income  but  he  who  gives 
the  greatest  service?  Hitler  has  succeeded  In 
rebuilding  Germany  by  planting  a  new 
Ideology  in  the  minds  of  the  young  Can- 
not we  do  as  much,  but  with  a  very  different 
Ideology,  an  ideology  which  is  consistent  with 
Christian  belief,  which  Is  In  fact  the  very 
expresAion  of  Christian  practice?  We  shall 
not  accomplish  It  in  a  day  or  a  year,  but 
surely  it  Is  worth  trying  If  we  march  under 
a  banner  which  says  "Service  Before  Self  " 
let  us  really  believe  In  what  that  bai  ner 
■tands  for  Perhaps  some  of  us  are  using 
It  as  a  cloak  to  give  our  selfishness  a  certain 
appearance  of  respectability 

So  I  ^y,  no  matter  how  far  we  fall  short 
of  our  Ideals,  let  us  still  keep  them  as  our 
clear  objective  The  mists  of  the  future  will 
recede  as  we  advance  Our  first  task.  In 
which  all  the  world  Is  now  grappling.  Is  to 
overthrow  once  and  forever  the  theory  that 
he  with  the  big  biceps  and  the  big  club  shall 
take  what  he  want.s  Our  nt-xt  task  will  be 
to  establish  an  ideal  that  both  biceps  and 
brains  must  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  society 
rather  than  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
particular  person  who  happens  to  possess 
them. 

Changes  greater  than  we  know  are  being 
shaped  about  us  Things  that  we  would  not 
do  as  a  matter  of  good  sense  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  do  as  a  matter  of  force.  Our  whole 
conception  of  the  world  present  and  the  world 
to  come  Is  taking  on  new  shapes. 

"We  wait  beneath  the  furnace  blast 

The  pangs  of  transformation; 
Not  painlessly  doth  God  recast 
And  mould  anew  the  nation." 

Not  painlessly  Certainly  not  painlessly. 
Today  upon  the  anvil  of  war  are  being  shaped 
th"  whlte-h  destinies  of  nations.  It  hurts. 
It  probably  will  hurt  still  more  This  Is  one 
of  the  world's  climacteric  moments.  We  are 
trying  to  demonstrate  that  the  big  biceps 
and  the  big  club  do  not  have  the  right  to 
take  what  they  want.  The  Axis  Powers  are 
trying  to  prove  that  they  do. 

I  think  we  shall  win  our  point.  Then 
what  shall  we  do?  Settle  back  to  await  the 
final  destruction  of  civilization  In  a  third 
and  greater  war,  or  go  forward  to  set  up  new 
aoclal  and  economic  standards?  I  think  we 
shall  go  forward  Premier  Churchill  ynd 
President  Roosevelt  have  already.  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  pledged  their  peoples  to  do 
BO.  Lease-lend  aid  opens  a  new  conception 
of  International  relationships.  The  gift  of 
$2,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  Canada 
to  Britain  and  other  United  Nations  wrltea 
a  new  pag«  In  economic  history.  Old  stand- 
ards are  being  flurg  overboard,  new  stand- 
ards are  being  adopted.    This  Is  a  work  In 


which.  It  seems  to  me.  Rotary  must  take  an 
Important  part.  It  does  not  mean  any 
change  In  our  principles;  It  merely  means 
putting  our   principles  into  effect. 

And  now.  but  for  one  word.  I  have  finished. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  In  my  remarks 
tonight  I  have  not  once  called  you  Americans. 
That  Is  becaiise  we  are  becoming  somewhat 
Jealous  of  that  word.  For  we.  you  know,  are 
Americans,  too.  It  is  a  word  which  has  be- 
come too  big  to  hold  only  one  people  however 
great  It  Is  a  word  which  binds  us  together 
In  a  sense  of  brotherhood.  Because,  like  you, 
we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  arc  Ilfo.  liberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  se- 
cure these  rights  governments  are  Instituted 
among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  That  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  ob- 
structive of  those  ends  It  Ls  the  rlRhl  of  the 
people  Ui  alter  or  to  abolish  It  When  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
Invariably  the  same  object,  evince  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism.  It 
Is  their  rlKht.  It  Is  their  duty  to  overthrow 
such  government  and  to  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security  And  for  the  purport 
of  this  declaration,  with  a  Arm  reliance  upon 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  pledge 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  nnd  our  sacred  honor. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  declaration  let  us 
unite  and  conquer. 
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Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  I  include  there- 
in an  address  delivered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  trcm  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  P.  H.  Drewry.  The  address 
was  delivered  at  Camp  Pickett.  Va ,  on 
Memorial  Day.  and  is  more  than  an  elo- 
quent expression  by  a  great  Virginian. 
It  is  of  historical  value  in  that  it  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  origin  of 
Memorial  Day: 

Today  is  Memorial  Day — the  day  set  apart 
by  this  Nation  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
those  who  died  for  their  countrj-.  It  Is 
a  beautiful  custom  to  give  1  day  out  of  our 
busy  lives  In  grateful  service  as  a  memorial 
honoring  the  remembranot  of  our  patriotic 
dead.  From  earliest  times  other  nations 
honored  theU  heroes  with  monuments  of 
bronze  and  stone,  but  the  people  of  this 
country  have  made  their  remembrance  an 
annual  observance,  accompanied  by  strew- 
ing with  flowers.  Each  year  on  a  fixed  day. 
with  love  In  our  hearts  and  with  unashamed 
tears  In  our  eyes,  we  lay  on  the  graves  of  our 
patriots  the  flowers  we  have  gathered,  the 
flowers  of  their  native  land.  In  their  quiet 
resting  place  there  Is  no  bitterness  of  argu- 
ment, the  strife  of  conflict  Is  over — only  the 
spirits  of  brave  men  hover  there.  All  honor, 
the  honor  of  loving  hearts,  has  been  rendered 
them — their  duty  has  been  done.  It  Is  ours 
to  carry  on.  With  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  about  them,  leave  them  In  peace 
under  the  trees  iintll  awakened  bf  the 
reveille  of  the  Resurrection. 


All  of  us  carry  In  our  minds  reccllectlon 
of  other  Memorial  Days,  Incidents  and  events 
bringing  Into  relief  past  commemoration  of 
this  day  There  flashes  across  he  screen  of 
ray  memory  a  stquence  of  pictures  that  seem 
to  me  to  be  related  in  my  thinking  of  this 
day 

I  think  flrst  of  the  origin  of  Memorial  Day. 
not  far  from  here  at  Petersburg  It  was  told 
to  me  by  a  dear  old  gray-haired  lady.  Miss 
Nora  Davidson,  a  teacher  of  a  girls'  school. 
On  June  9  1R65  she  took  her  school  to  Bland- 
ford  Cemetery  where  were  burled  about  30.000 
stildlers  of  that  government  of  which  the 
English  poet,  Henley,  so  beautifully  said; 

•'No  nation  ever  rose  so  white. 
Nor  fell,  so  pure  of  crime  " 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  the 
previous  year  In  which  a  small  body  of  old 
men  and  young  boys  of  Petersburg  had  at- 
temptt'd  to  repel  an  Invading  army,  and  two- 
thirds  of  thrin  were  killed  or  captured  To 
my  vision,  -t:!!  I  can  see  these  children,  their 
arms  laden  with  flowcs.  on  a  hot  June  day. 
j:olng  slowly  up  the  dusty  road  to  Cemetery 
Hill  to  lay  their  tributes  on  the  graves  of 
those  who  had  offered  their  lives  that  others 
might  live  The  sight  so  affected  a  visitor,  the 
wife  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  R'publlc.  that  she  told 
her  hu.>-barid  of  It.  He  l.sfued  the  order  for 
the  observance  of  a  National  Memorial  Day, 
that  the  gratitude  of  the  living  might  be 
shown  In  this  beautiful  way.  to  those  who  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacriflce  and  devotion  to  duty, 
wrought  well  for  their  country  Memorial 
Day  honors  the  brave  of  both  those  armies 
who  died  In  that  unfortunate  fratricidal 
conflict. 

Another  picture  comes  on  the  screen.  It 
Is  November  11.  1918.  Armistice  Day  The 
breathtaking,  emotional  relief  that  swept 
over  us  at  the  news  that  the  war — World 
War  No.  1 — was  over  Strong  men  broke 
down  and  shed  tears  of  rejoicing  that  the 
lx)ys  could  come  home.  The  greatest  con- 
flict of  all  times — up  to  that  time — had 
ceased  Two  millions  of  khakl-clad  Ameri- 
cans had  made  the  world  snfe  for  democracy 
and  had  saved  their  country  from  the  brutal 
domination  of  a  ruthless  and  cruel  autoc- 
racy. 

Then  the  reaction.  With  the  triumphant 
exaltation  of  victory  came  over  us  a  sad- 
ness— sadness  at  the  absence  of  those  who 
laid  down  their  lives  In  the  "supreme  sac- 
rifice '"  We  cheered  the  living,  but  we  wept 
for  those  brave  boys  who  lay  sleeping  their 
last  sleep  on  foreign  fields.  On  this  day  we 
reverently  honor  them. 

The  United  States  did  not  want  that  war; 
we  are  a  peaceful  people.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Government  the  spirit  of  the 
Republic,  with  folded  arms,  has  looked  across 
the  turbulent  Atlantic  to  the  east  and  across 
the  smooth  Pacific  to  the  west  and  has  said 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  "We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  your  dissensions;  so  long  as  you 
do  not  touch  me  or  mine,  1  shall  take  no 
hand  In  your  quarrels."  When  the  storm 
broke  over  Europe,  far-seeing  men  In  cur 
country  knew  that  we  must  go  In  for  our 
own  preservation.  Our  leaders  saw  that  Ger- 
many, led  by  a  power-loving  emperor,  would 
attempt  to  put  the  nations  of  the  world  In 
subjection.  They  tried  In  vain  to  persuade 
Germany  that  we  were  Isolated  from  Euro- 
pean conflicts  and  had  no  part  In  them  The 
answer  they  got  was  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania.  When  the  cries  of  Innocent 
women  and  children,  drowning  In  the  ley 
waters,  came  to  the  ears  of  horrified  Ameri- 
cans, then  every  man  and  woman  knew  that 
the  crime  must  be  avenged  or  else  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  must  be  hauled  down  and 
thrown  on  the  ash  pile.  Aloofness  was 
ended;  our  Isolation  became  a  thUig  of  the 
past. 


Afterward  come     the  vision  of  jjeace.     In 

Washington,  at  the  western  entrance  to  the 
Capitol  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  is  a  memo- 
rial group  of  statuary  called  Peace  The  top 
group  consists  of  two  weeping  women  In  each 
other's  arms  Below  them  are  two  little  chil- 
dren vaguely  understanding  that  something 
was  wrong,  but  unable  to  comprehend.  At 
flrst  I  could  not  understand  the  significance 
of  the  title  "Peace  "  Then  It  came  to  me. 
Peace  was  the  cessation  of  war  After  war 
came  peace,  but  peace  had  to  bear  the  burden 
of  war  with  its  aftermath  of  weeping  women 
and  helpless  little  children  In  peace  we 
honor  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  war. 
Peace  mtist  have  Its  Memorfal  Days. 

It  is  significant  that  the  United  States  has 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Capitol  the  Statue  of 
Peace.  Forever  before  the  eyes  of  the  states- 
men Is  the  reminder  of  the  cessation  of  war. 
In  peace  the  United  Sutes  set  to  work  to 
reconstruct  the  devastation  of  the  war. 
Firmly  fixed  In  the  mind  and  soul  of  America 
was  the  thought  that  never  again  should  the 
horrors  of  war  afflict  mankind  The  United 
States  led  the  way  in  calling  a  peace  confer- 
ence In  1922  Although  at  the  end  of  World 
vAt  No  1  the  United  States  had  the  greatest 
Navy  afloat  and  the  strongest  ability  to  main- 
tain such  power,  yet  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
It  agreed  to  put  Itself  on  a  ratio  of  equalltv 
with  England  and  on  a  ratio  of  5  to  3  with 
Japan. 

In  furtherance  with  this  agreement  the 
United  States  scrapped  and  sunk  $350,000,000 
worth  of  the  finest  ships  In  the  world.  It 
further  agreed  not  to  build  beyond  the 
agreed  treaty  strength.  This  country  ktpt 
Its  word.  Great  Britain  kept  Its  agreement. 
But  now  w  know  that  Japan  feverishly  went 
to  work  to  break  It  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was 
signed  by  her  She  began  to  build  In  utter 
disregaid  <-f  her  given  pledge  Professing 
friendship  ior  the  United  States  and  a  desire 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  she  was  quickly 
preparing,  with  diabolical  trlckerj-  to  attack 
the  United  States  suddenly  and  without 
warning.  Japan,  with  lies  on  her  lips  and 
a  dagger  up  her  sleeve,  kept  up  this  falsity 
until  with  dastardly  cunning  she  assaulted 
otir  Pacific  outpost   at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  last  picture  comes  into  view  on  De- 
cember 7.  1941.  The  horrors  of  that  sneaking 
attack  are  fresh  in  cur  minds  Our  very 
existence  was  threatened.  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  do.  fight  for  our  lives  and  cur 
sacred  honor  The  next  day  Congress  de- 
clared war,  with  only  one  shameful  vote 
against  it.  The  Nation  sprang  to  arms  as 
it  has  always  done  and  I  pray  God  will  always 
do.  when  it  Is  attacked  and  Insulted.  Pearl 
Harbor  has  been  avenged,  and  it  will  be 
more  and  more  avenged  until  the  lying  and 
treacherous  foe  begs  for  mercy. 

Germany,  led  by  a  despised  degenerate,  and 
Italy,  headed  by  a  boasting  brag|,art.  joined 
forces  with  scmlsavage  Japan  to  control  the 
world  The  entire  world  has  been  engulfed 
in  the  abysmal  vortex  of  this  destructive  con- 
flict. Every  person  on  any  spot  of  the  world 
la.  or  will  be.  affected  by  the  outcome  of  this 
war  Probably  never  before  in  the  world's 
history  has  there  been  such  a  possibility  of 
the  complete  destruction  of  civilization.  Be- 
fore It  Is  over,  50  percent  of  the  world's 
best  youth,  energy,  initiative,  mentality,  and 
spirituality  may  be  gone.  The  world  may  be 
set  back  2.000  years.  The  abstract  principles 
of  truth  and  Justice  no  longer  may  be  human 
concepts.  Christianity,  the  rule  of  peace,  may 
be  thrown  out,  and  in  its  place  be  substituted 
barbarism,  the  rule  of  might  No  longer  may 
men  "do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  men 
do  unto  them,"  but  the  universal  cry  of 
struggling  men  and  women  may  be,  "take 
what  you  want  as  you  have  the  power  to  take 
It."  The  Gclden  Rule  may  be  discarded  for 
the  rule  of  the  sword  International  highway 
robbery  may  make  null  and  void  all  good -will 
treaties  for  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  have  re- 
sponded magnificently  to  the  need  to  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom.  Start- 
ing from  scratch.  In  a  state  of  unpreparedness. 
all  patriotic  Americana  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  win  the  war.  The  acetylene  torch  of 
patriotism  in  the  hands  of  the  Master  Welder 
has  fused  all  the  elements  of  our  scclety  into 
a  schd  bulwark  for  our  defense.  The  farmer 
is  using  his  strength  to  the  limit  to  feed  the 
Nation  and  the  starving  slaves  r f  other  cotm- 
trles  rendered  unproductive  by  the  unspeak- 
able Hitler  and  the  ruthless  Jap;  the  manu- 
facturer converted  his  factories  into  war  ma- 
terial production;  the  laboring  man  threw 
his  skill  and  labor  into  the  war  effort;  the 
citizens  gave  of  their  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  for  victory;  and,  above  all,  the 
young  men  stopped  whatever  they  wert  do- 
ing and  offered  themselves  and  their  strength 
as  fighting  men  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country  When  you  think  of  all  the  years  of 
preparation  by  our  enemies  li  comparison 
with  what  the  United  States  has  accom- 
plished In  IVi  years,  our  present  condition 
seems  to  be  the  marvel  of  the  ages. 

We  are  contending  for  our  rights  as  free 
men.  In  a  free  country,  ;n  a  free  world.  Such 
Insistence  upon  our  desire  for  freedom  carries 
with  it  the  duty  to  fight  for  that  freedom.  If 
necessary.  Every  citizen  owes  that  duty  to 
his  country  under  the  protection  of  whose 
government  he  lives,  and  enjoys  his  freedom. 
There  has  been  no  shirking  by  any  true  Amer- 
ican of  that  duty.  That  Is  why  you  are  here 
today  at  Camp  Pickett.  The  same  patriotism 
Impelled  you  to  give  your  services  to  ycur 
country  that  Impelled  others  of  less  vigorous 
strength  to  give  of  their  all  to  the  land  they 
love.  All  America  Is  united  In  the  effort  for 
victory.  You  recall  those  words  of  Lord 
Wolsey  to  Cromwell: 

"Let  all  the  ends  thou  alm'st  at  be  thy  coun- 
try's. 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  If  thou  fall'st, 
O  Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr." 

If  you  fall — and  those  of  us  who  remain  at 
home  must  also  sometime  fall — you  have  the 
blessed  and  eternal  consciousness  of  duty 
done.  You  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  a 
grateful  people.  What  if  In  some  future 
Memorial  Day  you  will  be  honored?  It  will  be 
a  greater  reward  than  can  come  to  most  of  us. 
If  you  don't  fall — and  your  countrymen  pray 
to  God  that  you  will  not,  you  still  have  the 
cherished  memory  of  your  sacrifices  for  your 
country,  your  God,  and  for  Truth  and  Jus- 
tice— the  memory  that  Is  dear  to  a  brave  man, 
but  never  felt  by  a  coward. 

This  Is  what  you  are  fighting  for — for  God 
and  Country,  for  Truth  and  Honesty  and 
Justice  among  all  men — for  Freedom  to  live 
cur  own  lives  in  our  own  way. 

Our  Great  War  President  In  the  former 
World  War  gave  as  his  reason  for  entering  the 
war  that  it  was  a  "war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  Many  critics  sneered 
at  this  phrase,  but  the  men  who  knew — the 
thinking  men — were  glad  to  have  our  entry 
into  this  war  put  on  a  more  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  basis  than  simply  to  say  that  a  man 
shot  another  without  knowing  why  he  was 
fighting.  That  war  was  a  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  So  is  this  war. 
This  war  is  a  war  to  make  the  virtues  of 
truth  and  Justice  observed  by  all  nations  In 
their  relations  with  each  other.  As  individ- 
uals we  know  that  there  are  such  virtues 
as  truth  and  Justice.  We  know  that  men 
should  not  He  to  other  men  We  know  that 
men  should  not  rob  other  men  of  their  pos- 
sessions. We  know  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
between  men  unless  these  virtues  exist.  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  must  observe 
these  truths  or  there  will  be  war.  This  war 
was  brought  on  by  a  crazy  leader  of  a  great 
nation  in  utter  disregard  of  other's  rights. 
It  was  brought  on  by  a  man  whose  given  word 


no  one  believes  and  In  whom  no  one  baa 
any  confidence,  ^o  people  can  believe  the 
word  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese 
nations  when  given:  no  people  can  trust  na- 
tions which  believe  In  robbery  of  others' 
rights. 

This  war  will  be  a  war  to  so  educate  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  that  truth  and  Jtistice 
amongst  men  will  be  the  guiding  principle 
of  nations  In  their  relations  to  other  nations 
for  evermore — to  the  everlasting  peace  of  the 
world.  This  Is  the  underlying  reason  why 
the  United  SUtes  Is  flghtlng  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan.  Our  country  has  observed  the 
principles  of  International  law.  It  has  dealt 
honestly  and  fairly  with  other  peoples.  It 
has  not  robbed  other  nations  of  their  pos- 
sessions or  their  rights.  We  have  notified 
the  world  that  we  want  nothing  that  belongs 
to  anyone  else.  And  we  have  notified  the 
world  that  no  other  nation  shall  deprive  ua 
of  our  rights  and  our  possessions. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  developed 
their  own  form  of  government,  and  we  have 
furthe;-  notified  the  world  that  we  will  not 
permit  any  nation  to  Interfere  with  the  rlghta 
possessed  by  us  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  prefer  peace  with  all  the  world, 
but  we  will  fight  to  preserve  those  rights. 
You  know  those  rights,  but  it  does  no  harm 
to  call  your  attention  to  them.  They  are: 
FYeedom  of  speech;  freedom  of  security;  free- 
dom of  protection  under  the  law:  freedom  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

When  Japan,  with  the  support  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  stealthily  attacked  us  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  United  States  arose  as  one  man 
to  resent  and  punish  the  attack.  If  Japan 
thought  that  cowardly  submission  would  be 
the  price  we  would  pay  for  peace,  such  an 
error  on  their  part  will  turn  out  to  be  quite 
a  shock  to  their  system. 

Victory  Is  in  sight— in  northern  Africa,  In 
the  Aleutians,  In  the  Pacific.  Wherever  the 
Americans  may  be,  they  are  proving  their 
valor.  The  training  camps  at  home  have 
done  their  Job  and  done  it  well  and  are  still 
doing  it.  The  soldiers  they  have  sent  forth 
have  shown  by  their  actions  and  the  results 
they  have  obtained  that  the  American  eoI- 
dler  is  the  best  fighting  man  on  earth,  be- 
cause, well  trained,  he  fights  in  the  panoply 
of  truth  and  justice. 

But  the  war  is  not  over — the  victory  la 
yet  to  be  fully  wo-  The  United  States  mtist 
step  up  the  fight  until  Its  enemies  are  killed 
or  surrender  unconditionally.  The  home 
front  must  be  as  active  and  heroic  as  the 
soldiers  on  the  fighting  front. 

Those  of  us  here  back  of  the  lines  should 
remember  the  old  slogans — "In  union  there 
Is  strength"  and  "United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall."  This  is  no  time  for  those  who  are 
supplying  the  soldiers  with  war  material,  to 
preserve  their  lives  and  ours,  to  quibble  over 
a  few  cents  more  per  hour  for  their  work. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  to  make  our  sacrifices 
willingly  as  our  soldiers  are  doing.  Give  all 
that  Is  in  us — not  to  make  money  for  our- 
selves— but  to  keep  our  soldiers  supplied  with 
all  that  Is  needed  for  their  efforts.  No  army 
can  win  a  battle.  If  Its  forces  are  divided  when 
the  battle  begins.  We  shall  win.  but  we  must 
unite  all  our  forces,  both  civilian  and  military. 

We  must  follow  our  leaders.  They  may 
make  mistakes,  but  a  leaderless  country  can- 
not win  We  will  surely  lose  If  we  do  not 
unitedly  follow  the  course  laid  out  for  ua 
by  cur  leaders.  This  Is  no  time  for  criticism. 
Patriotism  requires  courage  and  united  ac- 
tion— now. 

We  must  be  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  how- 
ever great.  The  effort  may  cost  us  every- 
thing we  have — even  our  lives — but  whatever 
the  cost  may  be,  it  Is  not  comparable  to  th« 
cost,  if  we  lose.  Any  sacrifice  la  better  than 
life  under  German  or  Japanese  domination. 
Death  Itself  Is  preferable  to  slavery,  degra- 
dation, and  misery  imder  Hitler  or  t2ie  uH" 
clvlllzed  Jap. 
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Wp  are  tteihtlnK  to  preserve  our  freedom — 
the  freetloni  guaranteed  us  by  the  Bill  of 
Right*  And  we  are  fighting  for  mote  than 
,h,,t--we  are  fighting  to  preserve  Chrlsli- 
anity  In  Germany.  Christ  ha«  been  dis- 
placed by  Hitler,  in  Japan,  nu  gud  is  rec- 
cvnized   but   a  heathen   one 

The  words  The  End  '  have  not  yet  been 
»-  ttrn  on  the  curtain  thitt  rolls  baclt  nrross 
the  screen  Those  prophetic  words  will  be 
written  and.  In  Gods  will,  soon,  we  hope. 
When  that  great  day  comes,  aa  we  (all  on 
our  knt-es  to  ofTer  heartfelt  thanks  to  God 
AlMii-^'ity  for  the  victory  He  hits  granted  us 
over  our  enemies,  we  ?hall  give  reverent 
honor  on  our  Memorial  D«y  to  the  American 
tsoldier.  who  gave  his  life  lor  his  cuunlry. 


Heroic  Work  of  the  Coast  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or    VIRGINM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREt>ENTATIVE3        | 
Friday.  June  4.  1943  \ 

Mr  BLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  In  my  re- 
mark-s  on  April  7.  1943,  I  spoke  of  the 
heroic  work  of  the  C(.a,'=t  Guard  in  peace 
and  in  war.  I  undertook  to  show  that 
even  while  it  was  helping  to  carry  the 
burden,  and  stress  and  strain  of  war.  it 
prrformrd  with  t  qual  vigilance  ar  1  un- 
relenting viRor  the  exacting  duties  of 
peace.  I  said  that  t.ie  work  of  the  Coast 
Guard  never  ends,  and  that  the  offlrers 
and  men  of  the  Coa.'^t  Guard  are  always 
prepared  for  all  the  eventualities  of  life. 
The  Coast  Guard  is  the  great  humani- 
tarian service  of  the  Nation. 

Thpy  must  be  ready  always  not  only  for 
human  offenders  and  human  consplrjcies  but 
also  for  the  unpiedirtable  f  ssaults  of  nature, 
the  violence  ot  storms,  and  the  caprices  of 
calms  Fighting  Iceberkts,  rescuing  from 
flt)Ods.  saving  from  earthquakes,  the  transi- 
tion from  c:uaj-dlan  to  warrior  is  easy,  for  the 
training  of  every  omcer.  enlisted  man  and 
Burfman  is  so  complete,  his  experiences  so 
▼arled  his  duties  so  vast,  and  his  preparation 
po  complete  thai  he  rradily  turr  from  mU- 
tlons  of  mercy  to  deeds  of  daring 

The  recent  flood;;  have  confirmed  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  The  magnifi- 
cent efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  the 
pist  few  months  show  that  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  always  ready.  Service  in  and 
with  that  organization  is  a  badge  of 
honor— a  glory  no  other  service  can  sur- 
pass. In  a  release  issued  on  May  26 
by  the  Navy  Department,  with  which  the 
Coast  Guard  operates  m  war.  it  is  shown 
that  the  Coast  Guard  has  removed  to 
safety  from  positions  of  danger  or 
flooded  farm  lands  of  the  lower  Missouri. 
Mississippi,  and  Illinois  River  valleys 
more  than  5.000  persons  with  some  res- 
cues being  effected  by  cutting  holes  in 
the  roofs  of  homes  where  the  residents 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  upper  stories  of 
their  homes  and  then  found  that  the 
flood  waters  continued  to  rise  above  win- 
dow sill  levels.  More  than  2.000  horses 
and  cattle,  more  than  2  000  hogs,  and 
Innumerable  chickens,  sheep,  goats,  and 
other  livestock  have  bcin  removed  to 
safety. 


More  than  400  Coast  Guard  men.  in- 
cluding 26  officers  and  87  Coast  Guard 
vessels,  are  being  used  in  the  relief  work. 
Capt  Stephen  S.  Yeandle.  U.  8.  C.  G., 
senior  naval  officer  at  St.  Louis,  praised 
the  great  help  of  more  than  200  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  who. 
although  they  hold  civilian  positions, 
have  taken  out  their  yachts  and  small 
power  boats  to  aid  in  the  rescue  opera- 
tions. 

While  performing  the  herculean  tasks 
of  peace,  the  Coast  Guard  pursues  with 
unabated  vigor  its  war  again.st  an  armed 
foe.     On  April  7.  1943.  I  cited  the  work 
of  the  Coiist  Guard  cutter  Campbell  as 
possibly  the  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  present  war.    It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  cutter  Campbell,  under 
the  command  of  Commander  James  A. 
Hirshfleld.  in  a  series  of  engagements  in 
the  Atlantic  lasting   for  several    hours, 
rammed   and  sank  one  submarine  and 
depth-charged  four  others.    The  record 
of  the  Campbell  wa.s  inserted  by  me  in 
the   CoNcr^FssioNAL    Record   on   April   7, 
1943. 
Since  my  remark.*,  on  April  7  on  The 
I   Coast  Guard  in  War  and  on  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Campbell,  and  my   inser- 
,   tion.  on  April  21.  of  the  article  which 
appeared    in    the    Washington    Sunday 
'   Star    entitled     •Following     the     United 
j  States  Coast  Guard  Around  the  Globe," 
I   by   Bainbridee   Crist,    there   have   been 
otiier    releases    revealing    beyond     any 
words  of  mine   the  heroic   work   of  tlie 
Coast      Guard     in     our     struggle     for 
existence. 


CO.^bT    GUARD    CfTTER     "ICARVS 
MAUKICC  D    JK.STER 


LT     COMDR, 


On  May  1.  1943.  the  Navy  released  the 
account  of  the  work  of  the  165-foot  Coast 
Guard   cutter   Icarus,   under   the   com- 
mand   of    then    Lt.— now    Lt.   Comdr.— 
Maurice  D.  Jester.     The  cutter  was  pro- 
ceeding alone  southward  from  New  York 
on    a    routine    run.     She    was    sailing 
through  calm  seas  just  oil  the  Carolina 
coast,   when   Lieutenant  Jester  and   his 
executive  officer,  while  calmly  reviewing 
patrol  run  experiences,  detected  a  sub- 
marine dead  ahead  and  about  ICO  yards 
distant.    General  quarters  were  sounded, 
the  crew  assumed  battle  stations,  and  the 
Icarus    flashed    into    action.     Speeding 
forward  she  reached  the  spot  over  tiie 
submarine  and  dropped  depth  charges. 
As  she  maneuvered  for  another  attack. 
a  terrific  explosion  occurred  about  200 
yards    on    her    port    side.     The    Icarus 
crossed  the  spot  where  the  submarine 
was  submerged,  dropping  another  pat- 
ten of  charges,  and  followed  with  single 
charges  in  quick  succession.     Air  bubbles 
l>eRan  rising  to  the  surface,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  submarine  itself,  her  bow 
pointing  skyward  at  a  45"^   angle.     The 
conning    tower    burst    open,    and    sub- 
marine crew  members  scrambled  to  the 
deck,    making    for    the    deck    gun.     Tlie 
Icarus  steamed  toward  the  submarine  at 
full  speed  and  put  all  guns  into  action. 
The  withering  fire  was  so  accurate  that 
it  swept  the  Germans  back  toward  the 
conning  tower     Tlie  submarine  started 
to  sink.    The  Germans  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  man  their  puns  and  jumped 
into     the    sea.    The    submarine    sank 


slowly  and  disappeared  from  thp  surface. 
The  engagement  was  over. 

The  Icarus  then  picked  up  the  33  sur- 
vivors.   One  of  the  captured  Nazis  died 
of  wounds  after  being  rescued  from  the 
water      The  others  were  brought   into 
port  as  prisoners  of  war.    Secretary  of 
Navy  Fiank  Knox,  acting  for  the  Presi- 
dent,   awarded    Lieutenant    Je-ster    the 
coveted  Navy  Cross- 
Fur  distinguished  service  in  the  line  of  his 
pn-fesaion     as    commanding     rfficer     of     the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter  Icarus  dur- 
11  2  a  succesfful. action  with  an  enemy  Ger- 
man submar-ne.     His  persistence,   alertness, 
determination,  und   Jud^-ment.   both   during 
and  arier  the  attack,  resulted  In  sinking  the 
enemy    submarine    and    cftptiirlng    the    com- 
niimding  officer.  1  other  officer,  and  31  mem- 
bers of  the  crew 

Lieutenant  Commander  Jester  is  53 
years  old  and  makes  his  home  at  19  Pros- 
pect Place.  New  Dorp.  Staten  I.<land. 
N  Y  He  entered  the  Coa<;t  Guard  as  a 
surfman  in  1917.  I  have  seen  it  slated 
that  when  Jester  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Icarus  his  superior  officer  gave  him 
this  order:  "Bring  me  the  hat  band  of  a 
captain  of  a  Nazi  U  boat."  That  seemed 
a  big  order.  When  the  time  came  to 
carry  the  ord.r  out.  he  was  ready.  The 
command  was  obeyed.  Jester  might  have 
reixirte  1.  "Saw  sub.  sank  .same"  or  have 
adopted  the  famou.s  message  "We  have 
met  the  enemy  and  they  are  our.^."  That 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Commander  Jester  was  born  at  Chin- 
coleague  Island,  Va  .  and  has  three  ,«;ons 
in  the  armed  services,  one  of  those,  En- 
.sign  Maurice  E.  Jester,  with  11  years 
.service  in  the  Coast  Guard,  was  on  the 
Icarus  when  the  submarine  was  sunk. 
Two  other  sons  in  the  service  are  Floyd 
Jester,  a  warrant  pay  clerk  with  11  years 
service,  and  a  third  son.  C.  B.  "Bill) 
Jester,  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  Slates 
Army. 

Speaking  of  this  engagement.  Com- 
mander Jester  said: 

During  the  30  minutes  from  the  time  we 
first  detecU'd  the  enen.y  until  the  last  sur- 
vivor was  rescued,  I  acted  aut  .matlcally  as 
though  I  were  doing  a  rccue  )t  b  as  I  had 
done  many  times  In  the  past.  I  did  r.ot  feel 
that  1  was  In  a  battle,  nor  did  leai  enter  my 
mind  It  merely  seemed  that  I  had  a  Job  to 
do  and  my  sole  ambition  was  to  complete  It 
In  the  shorte.sl  possible  time. 

The  crew  of  the  Icarus  was  outstanding  In 
the  performance  of  lt«  duty  and  dl.'^played  ex- 
allent  morale  Not  one  man  showed  the 
least  hesitation  In  performing  any  duty  as- 
signed to  him. 

In  my  28  years  of  service  with  the  Coast 
Guard  startine  as  a  s&ndpoun<!er  ( surfman). 
I  have  never  seen  a  better  crew  than  that 
nb  <ard  the  Icarus  at  this  time 

Commander  Jester  is  new  assistant 
Coast  Guard  operatiorrs  officer  in  the 
Seventh  Naval  District,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Miami.  Commander  Jester's  na- 
tive county.  Accomack,  his  native  State, 
Virginia,  his  congressional  district,  fTirst, 
which  I  represent,  and  the  Nation  take 
pride  in  his  splendid  work  and  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  crew  of  the  /caru5.  and 
in  the  glorious  record  that  is  being  writ- 
ten by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Commander  Jester  said  that  he  and  hts 
crew  wont  about  thi.s  work  as  th^^y  had 
gone  about  their  rescue  jobs  many  times 
in  the  past.    It  is  that  kind  of  seruce. 


determined.  Intelligent,  vigorous,  per- 
sistent, and  continuous  that  is  spelling 
the  doom  of  the  U-boat,  removing  its 
menace,  and  laying  the  sure  foundation 
for  ultimate  victory. 

The  work  of  the  Campbell  and  the 
Icarus  are  but  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Coast  Guard 
from  commandant  down  through  the 
ranks  to  the  latest  recruits,  surfman  or 
SPAR.  Each  seeks  not  popular  ap- 
plau.^e  but  the  rich  reward  of  each  day's 
duties  well  done. 

COAST   CUARD-MAN   PAtJL  L,  CLARK 

On  May  8,  1943.  the  Navy  released  In- 
formation as  to  the  award  of  the  Navy 
Cross  to  Coast  Guardsman  Paul  L.  Clark, 
22,  of  45  Skillman  Avenue.  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  for  "consummate  skill  and  cour- 
age" in  defending  his  landing  boat 
against  strafing  enemy  planes  and  for 
evacuating  wounded  during,  the  landing 
of  American  troops  in  French  North 
Africa. 

Clark  was  engineer  of  a  landing  boat 
that  carried  assault  troops  ashore  in  the 
original  landing.  After  the  first  wave  of 
troops  had  been  placed  ashore,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  boat  group  to 
which  Clark's  craft  was  attached  went 
ashore  to  find  a  new  spot  to  carry  out 
subsequent  landing  operations.  Clark, 
and  two  o(hcr  Coast  Guardsmen,  Richard 
L.  Buckheit.  of  St.  Marj-s.  Pa.,  and  Don- 
ald LaRue.  Hackettstown.  N.  J.,  stood  by 
the  landing  boat. 

As  the  three  men  awaited  the  return 
of  their  commanding  officer,  a  flight  of 
eight  planes  came  over,  and  commenced 
strafing  runs  over  the  craft.  The  hull 
of  the  boat  was  riddled  by  bullets  from 
the  plane,  and  its  guns  put  out  of  opera- 
tion. LaRue  was  killed  in  the  attack, 
and  Buckheit  was  severely  wounded. 

Alone.  Clark  struggled  to  get  the  badly 
damaged  boat  back  in  the  water,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  It  afloat,  in  spite 
of  continued  strafing  from  the  planes. 
Just  as  he  completed  the  task,  he  was 
joined  by  another  Coast  Guardsman, 
Leonard  D.  Goldstein.  6485  Saunders 
Street.  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Goldstein  got  the  disabled  guns  work- 
ing, and  began  firing  on  the  attacking 
planes  while  Clark  headed  the  boat  for 
the  nearest  destroyer.  After  placing  the 
wounded  Buckheit  aboard  the  destroyer, 
Clark  again  took  the  boat  In  to  the  beach, 
picked  up  his  commanding  oifficer,  who 
had  returned  from  his  reconnaissance 
mission,  and  several  wounded  men,  then 
transported  them  back  to  the  safety  of 
the  fleet. 

COAST     GUARO     CtrTTEH     "SPENCER",     COMMANDER 
HAROLD    S     BEKDINE 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Spencer  has  chalked  up  a  definite  sub- 
marine sinking  to  her  credit. 

In  an  engagement  in  the  Atlantic 
several  weeks  ago.  the  Spencer  skillfully 
tracked  down  a  U-boat  which  tried  to 
slip  away  under  the  roar  of  the  propellers 
of  a  convoy,  forced  the  raider  to  the  sur- 
face with  depth  charges,  and  destroyed 
her  in  the  gun  battle  which  followed, 
taking  many  survivors  prisoner. 

Casualties  aboard  the  Spencer  were 
light,  while  the  cutter  suffered  only  slight 
damage. 


The  clean-cut  victory  enabled  the  men 
aboard  the  cutter  who  had  sworn  not  to 
shave  until  their  ship  had  a  positive  sub- 
marine sinking  to  her  credit  to  scrape 
off  their  ragged  beards. 

The  Spencer,  a  heavily  armed,  327- 
foot  craft  under  the  command  of  Com- 
mander Harold  S.  Berdine,  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  41,  of  630  Victory  Boule- 
vard, Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  part  of  the 
escort  assigned  to  a  large  and  important 
convoy  making  for  an  Allied  port.  She 
was  also  serving  as  the  flagship  of  the 
Escort  Unit  commander,  Capt.  Paul  R. 
Heineman,  United  States  Navy,  45.  107 
East  Gorgas  Lane,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

She  was  proceeding  ahead  of  the  con- 
voy in  clear  weather  when  the  submarine 
was  detected,  lying  in  w^ait,  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  oncoming  ships.  She  was 
completely  submerged,  and  her  periscope 
was  down.  Apparently  her  commander 
hoped  to  slip  in  past  the  escort  screen, 
and  had  he  succeeded,  a  raised  peri- 
scope would  have  revealed  many  heavily 
laden  ships  at  which  to  discharge  his 
deadly  torpedoes. 

But  the  Spejicer's  veteran  crew*,  well- 
trained  and  alert,  was  not  fooled  by  the 
ruse. 

As  the  U-boat  came  in,  the  sound  op- 
erator. Harold  V.  Anderson,  soundman 
2d  class.  United  States  Coast  Guard,  24, 
of  723  Franklin  Street,  Kewanee,  111.,  de- 
tected her  presence  and  gave  the  warning 
that  saved  the  convoy.  General  quarters 
w  as  sounded,  and  the  crew  leaped  to  bat- 
tle stations.  The  cutter  swept  forward 
and  dropped  depth  charges  over  the  spot 
where  the  submarine  lay  submerged. 

Then  the  Spencer  circled  to  come  back 
for  a  second  «ttack.  the  great  convoy  still 
bearing  down  upon  her.  But  there  re- 
mained time  for  another  attack  without 
risk  of  damage  to  the  merchantmen,  if  it 
could  be  carried  out  speedily.  Instantly 
the  cutter  wheeled  around  in  front  of  the 
leading  ships  of  the  convoy,  and  dropped 
a  second  "basket  of  eggs'*  at  the  last 
possible  moment. 

The  submarine  then  tried  to  escape  by 
rimning  under  the  convoy,  where  the 
noise  of  the  cargo  ship>s'  screws  would 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
Spencer's  sound  apparatus.  But  the  cut- 
ter held  determinedly  to  the  trail  and 
followed  the  fleeing  U-boat  through  the 
long  columns  of  ships.  Then,  as  the  con- 
voy cleared,  she  delivered  a  third  depth 
charge  attack. 

The  worst  threat  was  now  over.  Not  a 
"fish"  had  been  fired,  nor  had  a  ship 
been  touched.  However,  the  cutter  still 
continued  her  pursuit.  The  United 
States  Coast  Guard  cutter  Duane  charged 
in  to  assist,  and  the  Spencer  made  ready 
to  let  go  with  her  fourth  attack  when  a 
lookout  shouted:  "Conning  tower  on  the 
port  quarter!" 

Gun  crews  on  both  the  ships  trained 
their  guns  instantly  on  the  submarine, 
and  opened  a  withering,  effective  fire.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Spencer  rang  up  full 
speed,  and  headed  for  the  U-boat,  pre- 
pared to  ram. 

As  the  damaged  sub  moved  slowly 
ahead  through  the  calm  seas,  members 
of  her  crew  took  stations  on  the  bridge 
and  returned  the  flr«  of  the  American 


ships  with  the  light  gun  mounted  there. 
The  Spencer's  life  boats  were  riddled,  a 
boat  davit  was  nearly  cut  in  two;  bridge 
flag  bags,  bulkheads,  and  doors  were 
damaged. 

Submarine  crewmen  who  made  for  the 
heavy  deck  gim,  however,  were  driven 
back  by  the  accurate  fire  from  the  escort 
vessels'  gims. 

Round  after  round  was  pumped  Into 
the  undersea  raider,  and  the  after  part  of 
the  conning  tower  was  completely  torn 
away.  Then,  just  as  the  Spencer  was  on 
the  point  of  ramming,  the  fire  from  the 
submarine  suddenly  ceased,  and  many 
members  of  her  crew  were  observed 
abandoning  ship  through  the  conning 
tower. 

The  cutter  turned  aside  and  waited, 
ready  to  resume  the  assault;  but  the  bat- 
tle was  over.  The  U-boat's  propellers 
stopped,  she  dropped  lower  in  the  water, 
then  rapidly  plummeted  down. 

Circling,  the  Spencer  picked  up  more 
than  40  submarine-crew  members  who 
were  floating  in  the  water,  supported  by 
rafts  and  life  belts.  Locating  the  U- 
boat's  survivors  was  not  diflBcult;  some 
were  on  rafts,  the  others  adrift,  but  all  of 
them  safely  supported  by  their  escape 
lungs  which  were  being  used  as  life  belts. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  awaited  rescue  they 
acted  in  a  very  hysterical  manner,  shout- 
ing and  waving  arms  so  frantically  that 
no  doubt  was  left  as  to  their  existence 
and  location.  The  sea  was  smooth, 
there  was  a  moderate  breeze  and  condi- 
tions were  generally  fair.  No  doubt  the 
depth  charging  and  heavy  gunfire  had 
unnerved  them ;  several  were  still  hyster- 
ical on  coming  aboard.  All  prisoners 
were  impressed  by  the  deadllness  of  the 
depth  charges.  Several  threw  up  their 
hands  and  exclaimed,  "Wasserbombes; 
terrible,  terrible!" 

Then  the  Spencer  stood  up  through  the 
columns  of  ships  to  assume  her  assigned 
station  at  the  head  of  the  convoy. 

As  she  passed,  each  ship  hoisted  a  sig- 
nal of  congrattilation  and  cheered  the 
Spencer  for  her  triumph. 

SIGNALMAN    DOUGLAS   A.    MtTNKO 

Douglas  A.  Munro,  a  signalman  first 
class  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
died  heroically  on  Guadalcanal  Septem- 
ber 27.  1942,  after  succeeding  in  his  as- 
signment, for  which  he  had  volimteered, 
to  evacuate  a  detachment  of  marines 
from  a  point  where  enemy  opix)Sition 
developed  beyond  anticipated  dimen- 
sions. Munro's  final  words  were  "Did 
they  get  off?" 

In  the  action,  Munro  had  already 
played  an  important  part,  since  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  original  detachment 
of  10  boats  that  had  landed  the  marines 
at  the  scene.  He  had  successfully  got- 
ten them  stshore  and  then  had  headed 
his  boats  back  to  a  previously  assigned 
position.  Almost  immediately  upon  his 
return,  he  was  advised  by  the  ofllcer  in 
charge  that  conditions  were  different 
from  those  that  had  been  anticipated 
and  that  It  was  necessary  to  evacuate 
the  men  Immediately.  Munro  volim- 
teered for  the  Job  of  heading  the  boats 
for  the  evacuation.  In  charge  of  thm 
rescue  expedition,  he  brought  the  boats 
Inshore  imder  heavy  enemy  fire  and 
proceeded  to  evacuate  the  men  on  the 
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Ix^ach.  When  most  of  them  were  In  the 
boats,  complications  arose  In  evacuating 
the  last  men.  whom  Munro  realized 
would  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  He  ac- 
cordingly so  placed  himself  and  his  boats 
that  they  would  serve  as  cover  for  the 
last  men  to  leave.  It  was  thus  that  he 
was  fatally  wounded — protecting  the 
men  after  he  had  evacuated  them.  He 
remained  conscious  sufBciently  long 
only  to  say  four  words:  "Did  they  get 
oCr?"  He  died,  therefore,  with  the  reali- 
eation  that  his  mission  had  .succeeded 
and  his  final  assignment  had  been  ear- 
ned out. 

Douglas  Albert  Munro  was  born  in 
Vancouver,  Canada,  of  American  par- 
ents, on  October  11.  1919,  but  spent  his 
entire  life  previou.s  to  his  enlistment  in 
South  Cle  Elum,  Wash.  His  parents  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Munro  of  South  Cle 
Elum.  Douglas  Munro  was  educated  at 
the  South  Cle  Elum  grade  school  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Cle  Elum  High 
School  in  1937.  He  attended  the  Central 
Wa.shlnpton  College  of  Education  for  a 
year  and  left  to  enlist  in  the  United 
States  Coa.st  Guard  In  1939.  He  had  an 
out.<;tanding  record  as  an  enlisted  man 
and  was  promoted  rapidly  through  the 
various  ratings  to  a  signalman,  first  class. 
Posthumously  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  his  citation  reads: 

For  extraordinary  heroism  and  conspicuous 
gallantry  In  action  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  aa  officer- In -charge  of  a  group  of 
Higgins  boats,  engaged  In  the  evacuation  of 
a  battalion  of  marlnea  trapped  by  enemy 
Japanese  forces  at  Point  Cruz,  Guadalcanal, 
on  September  27.  IMS.  After  making  pre- 
liminary plans  for  Uie  evacuation  of  nearly 
600  beleaguered  marines.  Munro,  under  con- 
ilant  risk  of  his  life,  daringly  led  5  of  hla 
amall  cfaft  toward  the  shore  As  he  clceed 
thr  beach,  he  signaled  the  others  to  land,  and 
"  then  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire  and 
protect  the  heavily  loaded  boats,  he  valiantly 
placed  his  craft  with  Its  2  small  guns  as  a 
shield  between  the  beachhead  and  the  Japa- 
nese. When  the  perilous  ta&lc  of  evacuation 
was  nearly  completed.  Munro  was  killed  by 
enemy  fire,  but  his  crew.  2  of  whom  were 
wounded,  carried  on  until  the  last  boat  had 
loaded  and  cleared  the  beach.  By  his  cut- 
■tandlng  leadership,  expert  planning,  and 
dauntless  devotion  to  duty,  he  and  his  cour- 
ageous comrades  undoubtedly  saved  the  lives 
of  many  who  otherwise  would  have  perished. 
He  f^aUantly  gave  up  hla  life  In  defense  of  hla 
country. 

The  story  of  self-sacrifice  in  giving  his 
life  to  save  500  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
has  been  told  in  detail  by  his  command- 
in.*T  officer.  Commander  D.  H.  Dexter, 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  who  was  In 
charge  of  operations  at  the  time.  His 
account,  told  with  simple  dignity  and 
admiration  in  a  letter  to  the  boy's  par- 
ents, follows: 

OCAOALCAN.AL,  B    8.  I.. 

October  2.  1942. 
Jamsb  Mmmo. 

South  Vie  Elum.  Wa»h 
Db&b  lla.  Axo  Mas.  Mtnno:  Believe  me  when 
Z  say  sincerely  that  tbls  Is  a  very  sad  letter 
for  ooe  to  write.  advUlng  you  of  the  death 
Of  your  son  Douglas,  but,  as  commanding 
ofBcer  of  the  unit  to  which  he  was  attached  at 
tbe  time  of  his  death.  I  have  pride  In  telling 

rau  tbat  be  covered  himself  with  honor  and 
hope  glory,  and  fulfilled  tbe  mission  so  satis- 
factorily that  almoat  all  <tf  the  men  he  had 
under  his  eharg*  rwiumed  to  their  unit,  and, 
without  exception.  aU  had  praise  for  your 
•on '8  execution  of  hla  duties. 


It  was  a  year  ago  last  June  that  Douglas 
and  Rajrmond  K\ans  came  to  me  and  a&ked 
If  they  could  be  transferred  to  Captain  Ashes 
staff.  I  succeeded  In  getting  them  and  since 
that  day  have  felt  that  Douglas  was  one  of 
my  boys,  for  both  Douglas  and  Ray  Evans 
have  been  with  me  and  his  loss  has  left  a  very 
decided  space  which  I  feel  will  never  be  niled 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

On  Sunday  the  27th  of  September  an  ex- 
pedition was  sent  Into  an  area  where  trouble 
was  to  be  expected.     Douglas  was  In  charge 
of  the  ten  boats  which  took  the  men  down. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  the  situa- 
tion had  not  developed  as  had  been  antici- 
pated and  In  order  to  save  the  expedition  It 
became  necessary  to  send  the  boats  back  to 
evacuate    the    expedition.      Volunteers    were 
called  for  and  true  to  the  highest  traditions 
of    the   Coast   Guard    and    alsti    to    traditions 
with  which  you  had  imbued  your  son  he  was 
among   the  first    to  volunteer  and   wiis  put 
In  charge  of  the  detail.     The  evacuation  was 
as   successful    as   could   be    hoped   for    under 
fire.     But   as  always  happens,    the  last   men 
to  leave  the  beach  are  the  hardest  pressed  be- 
cause they  have  been  acting  as  the  covering 
agents  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  other  men, 
and  your  son.  knowing  this,  so  placed  himself 
and   his  boats   so  that   he  could  act   as   the 
covering  agent  for  the  last  men,  and  by  his 
action    and    successful    maneuvers    brought 
back  a  far  greater  number  of  men  than  had 
been  even  hoped  for     He  received  his  wound 
Just    as    the    last    men    were    getting'    ni    the 
boats  and  clearing  the  beach      Upon  regain- 
ing consciousness  his  only  question  was  "Did 
they  get  cfT'"  and  so  died  with  a  smile  on  his 
face  and  the  full  knowledge  that  he  had  suc- 
cessfully  accomplished   a  dangerous   niLssion. 
I  am  sending  thi.s  to  you  direct  for  I  feci 
that  you  should  have  the  privilege  of  knr  w- 
Ing  the  facts,  but  request  that  you  keep   it 
confidential   until   such   time   as   the  official 
notification  is  received.     I  regret  havnig  to 
make  this  request  but  feel  that  It  Is  for  the 
good  of  all  concerned      I  consider   this  Is  a 
personal  letter  and  not  an  ofllclal  report. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  thaPl  have  known 
Douglas  I  have  grown  to  admire  him  and 
through  him.  you  He  was  the  true  type  of 
American  manhood  that  Is  going  to  win  this 
war  and  I  hereby  promise  that  I  will  make 
all  efforts  to  personally  call  on  you  whenever 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  be  near  Cle  Elum  and  to 
pay  homage  to  you  both  as  the  parthts  of 
Douglas 

Sincerely   and  respectfully, 

D.  H    Dkxteh. 
Lieutenant  Commander,  Unitrd  States 
Coast  Guard. 

MOTHEX    REPLACES    SON    IN    COAST    GUARD,    MRS. 
JAMES    MtJNRO 

Mrs.  James  Munro.  an  American 
mother,  replaced  her  hero  son  in  the 
ranks  of  the  United  States  Coa.st  Guard 
when  Rear  Admiral  L.  T.  Chalker. 
assistant  commandant,  swore  her  in  as 
a  lieutenant.  Junior  grade,  in  the  SPARS, 
Women's  Reserve  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Two  hours  earlier 
In  a  noon  ceremony  the  President 
presented  Lieutenant  Munro  and  her 
husband.  James  Munro,  chief  operator  of 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad's  electrical  sub- 
station at  South  Cle  Elum.  Wash.,  with 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  be- 
stowed posthumously  upon  their  24-year- 
old  son  Douglas  who  gave  his  life  to  help 
save  a  battalion  of  marines  trapped  by 
enemy  gunfire  at  Guadalcanal  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1942. 

Mrs.  Munro.  slim,  blue-eyed,  brown- 
haired  and  48,  is  EngUsb-bom  and  an 
American  citizen  through  marriage. 
She  is  the  sister  of  Lt.  Col.  Francis 
Thrower-Fairey.  Royal  Irish  Puslllers  of 


Canada,  and  the  Minister  of  Technical 
Education  for  British  Columbia.  Pour 
of  her  brothers  fought  with  the  Cana- 
dians In  the  First  World  War.  Two  of 
them  were  wounded.  Mrs.  Munro  at- 
tended schools  in  England  and  Canada. 
The  Munros*  two  children  were  born  in 
Canada. 

Mrs.  Munro's  rea.son  for  joining   the 

SPARS: 

V^'e  are  a  Coast  Guard  family,  through 
Dtmg      He    loved    his    service      I    am    very 

haj^py  to  be  eligible  to  serve  In  It. 

Dougla.s  Munro's  25-year-old  sister, 
Patricia,  who  was  present  at  both  cere- 
moniei,  tried  to  enlist  in  the  SPARS 
in  Seattle  soon  after  the  organiza- 
tion was  authorized  but  was  turned 
down  because  she  was  9  pounds  under- 
weight for  her  height.  She  is  Mrs.  John 
Burton  Sheehand.  of  3209  Dearborn 
Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

VETTRAN    PnOTOCRAPHEH.    NOW    IN    COAST    GUARD. 
TOOK   PHOTOCRAPHS 

When  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Spencer 
sighted  the  Nazi  submarine  which  it  sank 
In  the  north  Atlantic  several  weeks  ago 
one  of  the  first  men  to  start  the  shooting 
aboard  the  American  ve.^sel  was  Jack 
January,  of  St.  Louis,  a  chief  boatswain's 
mate. 

But  he  was  not  back  of  a  machine  gun 
or  a  cannon.  He  was  at  the  trigger  of  a 
camera  with  which  he  "shot"  the  pictures 
of  the  sinking. 

January,  who  wa.';  a  photographer  for 
a  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  newspap«'r  before  enlist- 
ing In  the  Coast  Guard  in  September 
1942.  was  assigned  to  *he  Spencer  early 
this  year. 

January  said  in  discussing  the  pictures 
he  made: 

I  was  standing  on  the  quarter  deck  talking 
to  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  Charlie  Lockett  of 
Philadelphia  Three  of  my  cameras  were  ly- 
ing on  the  deck,  for  I  had  hoped  to  get  some 
shot.s  If  any  N.izls  stuck  their  noses  out. 
Frankly  Id  been  pretty  skeptical  about  ever 
teeing  a  sub.  Maybe  lis  because  I'm  from 
Missouri.  On  many  occasions  we  had  seen  oU 
slicks  after  dropping  depth  charges,  but  no 
submarines  or  debris  were  ever  seen 

Then  It  happened  Charlie  Just  finished 
saying  something  or  other  about  how  war  can 
be  pretty  duU— when  he  began  tugging  at  my 
arm 

•Jack,  he  blurted,  "attck!  Isn't  that  a^sub- 
marlne  coming  up  out  there?" 

I  Jerked  around  to  see  Charlie  pointing  at 
a  spot  about  a  mile  cff  our  port  quarter.  A 
long,  dark  object  seemed  to  be  squeezing  It- 
self out  of  the  water. 

While  I  grabbed  for  my  camera,  our  skipper. 
Commander  Harold  8.  Berdlne.  turned  to  a 
gunner's  mate  on  the  wing  of  the  bridge  and 
said  quietly:  "Well.  son.  here's  what  you've 
been  waiting  for      Give  "em  hell  " 

The  gunner's  20-mlIUmcter  cannon  began 
throwing  shells  and  I  began  shooting  film 
from  every  angle  I  could  think  of.  Our  crew 
was  yelling  like  a  coUege  cheering  section.  I 
closed  my  eyes  once  and  thought  I  was  back 
at  St.  Louis,  covering  a  Cardinal-Dodger  base- 
ball game. 

Suddenly.  Nazi  heads  began  to  appear  at 
the  conning  tower  of  the  sub  and  the  first 
men  out  swarmed  toward  the  U-boat's  three 
deck  guns.  By  that  time  otir  machine  guns 
and  cannon  were  on  the  beam,  and  they 
knocked  off  Oermatu  like  so  many  clay 
pigeons. 

We  dldnt  know  If  the  Nazis  would  try  to 
use  their  torpedoes,  so  we  kept  poin-lng  shells 
and  slugs  Into  the  long  Iron  fish,  while  the 
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Spencer  char^^f^d  In.  preparing  to  ram  the 
huge  submarine 

The  Huns  had  encuj^h,  however,  and  t>egan 
Jumping  overboard,  throwing  up  their  hands 
and  shouting  "halp!  halp!"  As  a  result,  it 
was  decided  not  to  ram  the  sub 

Seconds  after  the  cease-firing  order  had 
been  given,  we  began  picking  up  the  survivors. 
Bome  came  aboard  the  Spencer,  and  -others 
were  dragged  in  by  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Duane,  which  also  had  been  shelling  the  U- 
boat. 

When  asked  what  they'd  like  to  eat.  the 
crew  as  well  as  officers  stated.  "Just  bread 
and  Jelly"  But  one  man  took  a  generous 
helping  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  and  all 
soon  followed  suit  We  eventually  learned 
that  only  four  of  the  entire  group  could  not 
speak  English. 

January,  who  has  spent  17  of  his  33 
years  working  as  a  professional  photog- 
rapher, and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Vera  January, 
make  their  home  at  4133  Potomac  Street, 
St.  Louis. 

He  recently  was  at  home  on  leave  and 
received  considerable  recognition  for  a 
series  of  pictures  publicized  throughout 
the  Nation,  showing  mid-Atlantic  rescue 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  it  had 
been  revealed  were  taken  by  him. 

Now  January  is  back  at  sea  aboard  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter. 

Pictures  of  the  engagement  and  of 
January  are  available  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Section,  OfBce  of  Public  Rela- 
tions. 

LT.    COMDR.    NELSON    C.    M'CORMICK    COMMENDED 
rOR  PROBABLY  SINKING  SUBUSARim 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Prank  Knox  has 
commended  Lt.  Comdr.  Nelson  C.  McCor- 
mick,  former  commanding  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Thetis,  for 
a  successful  attack  by  his  vessel  on  an 
enemy  submarine  last  year.  The  com- 
.  mander  in  chief.  United  States  Fleet, 
credited  the  Thetis  and  her  crew  with 
having  probably  sunk  the  enemy  under- 
sea craft. 

Lieutenant  Commander  McCormick, 
who  is  33  years  old  and  whose  home  ad- 
dress is  8218  Edwin  Drive,  Norfolk.  Va., 
was  presented  the  letter  of  commenda- 
tion at  Norfolk  on  May  5. 

Born  in  Dayton.  Tex.,  on  July  12,  1909, 
Lieutenant  Commander  McCormick  at- 
tended the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New 
London.  Conn.  He  was  graduated  and 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  1935.  He 
has  since  completed  courses  at  the  Naval 
War  College  and  on  December  8.  1942, 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  comman- 
der. His  wife,  the  former  Doris  M.  Dar- 
row.  of  New  London.  Conn.,  and  their  two 
children,  now  reside  at  the  Norfolk  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  Coast 
Guard  never  ends.  They  turn  from  the 
tasks  of  peace  to  the  deeds  of  war  "al- 
ways ready"  for  the  work  at  hand.  The 
spirit  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  and 
women  is  superb.  The  Coast  Guard 
Academy  has  as  its  motto  "Scientiae  cedit 
mare  (The  sea  yields  to  knowledge)," 
That  motto  extends  to  all  in  the  ranks. 
The  motto  of  the  service  is  "Semper  para- 
tus  (Always  ready) — and  daily  exemplifi- 
cation of  that  motto  is  the  eflfort  of  all  In 
the  service.  The  result  is  that  the  sea 
yields  Its  mysteries  to  their  knowledge 
and  the  death-dealing  submarine  suc- 
cumbs to  their  ceaseless  vigil  and  their 


relentless  attack.  The  fine  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  unexcelled 
by  any  other  service — military,  naval,  or 
civilian.  All  honor  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 


Fanners  Oppose  0.  P.  A.  Roll  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  4.  1943 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  unfortunate  that  a  governmental 
agency  is  doing  its  utmost  to  precipitate 
a  crisis  among  the  farmers  of  our  Na- 
tion. There  is  complete  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  the  production  of  food  is 
second  only  to  the  war  effort.  In  fact  it 
is  the  No.  1  problem  for  our  civilian 
population.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  a  letter  from  a  prominent  con- 
stituent which  expresses  very  clearly  the 
attitude  of  the  farmers  in  this  matter: 

Mat  29.  1943. 
Congressman  L.  H.  SMrrn, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  this  time  I  am  writing  you 
In  regard  to  Office  of  Price  Administration 
roll-back  on  farm  products  prices. 

I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  worst  things  that 
could  happen  right  after  the  farmer  has  been 
asked  to  produce  more  so  we  can  feed  the 
world.  To  freeze  prices  where  they  are  today 
would  not  be  as  bad  as  to  roll  them  back. 
It  would  not  have  the  discouraging  effect. 

While  talking  about  subsidizing.  I  believe 
every  farmer  would  rather  help  himself  than 
to  have  somebody  giving  him  something 
taken  from  somebody  else.  Why  there  should 
be  any  roll-back  In  farm  prices  when  labor 
has  more  money  today  than  they  have  ever 
had  and  getting  still  more.  Is  something  I 
cannot  understand. 

I  have  had  many  farmers  approach  me 
and  say.  "What  is  the  use  of  working  14  to  16 
hours  per  day  only  to  get  less  for  producing 
more?"  Now.  they  have  been  a  loyal  group. 
Pood  is  what  we  need.  Let's  not  discourage 
them  at  this  critical  time  just  to  please  the 
consumers  who  are  more  able  to  pay  today 
than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time. 

Hoping  you  will  see  fit  to  do  what  Is  right 
about  this.  I  remain. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  Peterson, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Raymond  Cooperative  Creamery  Association. 


Resolution    of    Saratoga    County    War 
Council 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1943 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 


"Whereas  farmers  of  Saratoga  County  have 
pledged  themselves  to  an  all-out  food  pro- 
duction program  in  relation  to  our  war  pro- 
gram: and 

"Whereas  farmers,  through  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  have  pledged  themselves 
to  goals  In  excess  of  any  food  production  ever 
attained  In  Sai«toga  County;  and 

"Whereas  the  outcome  of  a  telephonic 
survey  by  leaders  of  agricultural  wartime 
committees  has  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  dire  shortage  of  gasoline  on  farms;  and 

"Whereas  further  telephonic  survey  to  dis- 
tributors supplying  farm  business,  finds  said 
distributors'  storage  tanks  empty,  with  no 
source  of  supply  In  sight;  and 

"Whereas  food  produced  by  farmers  Is  a 
No.  1  vital  defense  material  In  oar  war  pro- 
duction program;  and 
-  "Whereas  farmers  today  do  not  have  tiie 
horse  power  and  are  dependent  upon  gaso- 
line-operated farm  machines,  tractors,  and 
so  forth,  for  the  production  of  these  food  sup- 
piles  for  our  armed  forces,  allies,  defense  work- 
ers, and  the  public:  Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Saratoga  County  War 
Council  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
public  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
by  this  action,  seek  tbe  cooperation  of  tbe 
public  to  the  ultimate  end  that  our  armed 
forces,  our  defense  workers,  and  the  civilian 
population  may  be  adequately  fed;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Saratoga  County  War 
Council  hereby  requests  committees  dealing 
with  transportation  to  place  emphasis  upon 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  work 
toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  with  ex- 
isting cooperating  agencies;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  New  York  State  War  Council;  New 
York  State  War  Manpower  Director.  State 
Office  Building.  Albany;  National  Food  Ad- 
ministrator Chester  Davis.  Washington.  D.  C; 
and  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  repre- 
senting Saratoga  County." 

Resolution  passed  by  Saratoga  County  War 
Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  21.  In  the  Saratoga  County  Office 
Eulldlng,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 

RiCHABD  J.  SHntMAN. 

Clerk. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Brehon  Somenrell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  L  McCLELUN 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24) .  1943 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  ^he  Record  a  very  able 
and  Inspiring  Memorial  Day  address  de- 
livered by  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell, 
commanding  general  of  the  Army  Service 
Forces,  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  Arlington, 
Va.,  Sunday,  May  30,  1943. 

There  befhg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

This  Is  a  solemn  hour,  and  this  is  a  solemn 
place. 

We  meet  today  among  our  soldier  dead. 
Here  In  tbe  green  hills  of  Arlington  our  silent 
regiments  are  camped.  Here  rest  tbe  legions 
of  hundreds  of  never-to-be-forgotten  battles. 

Their  last,  long  march  is  over;  the  last,  sad 
echoes  of  their  final  taps  have  drifted  into 
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■llenc«.  Their  arm*  »re  stacked;  Into  our 
bands  they  have  delivered  the  ta&k  of  guard- 
ing the  frontiers  of  freedom  for  which  they 
dle<l 

Thw  we  win  do.  We  give  our  solemn  pledge 
not  to  retreat  a  single  pace,  not  to  give  up  a 
single  Ideal  or  a  single  foot  of  ground  su 
dearly  earned  In  agony  and  Wood. 

To  the  nameless  soldier  here  before  us  In 
this  marble  tomb  and  through  him  to  all  his 
comrades,  wherever  they  may  He.  we  make 
this  promise  With  them  we  enter  Into  an 
earnest  covenant  that  we  will  carry  on  the 
fight  against  whatever  odds  and  however  long 
It  takes  until  Justice  and  decency  and  human 
liberty  are  reestablished  throughout  the 
earth. 

The  flowers  we  sUew  today  will  wither  in 
an  hour  or  2;  the  words  we  utter  will  dis- 
solve and  fade  Into  the  wind.  Only  our 
resolution  will  remain,  and  our  vigilance, 
only  our  devotion  and  our  passion  to  labor 
In  tlM  common  cause.  These  we  must  nur- 
ture within  our  own  souls  until  that  day 
when  all  those  Insolent  and  abominable  men 
who  challenge  us  are  conquered.  Then  and 
then  only  will  there  be  time  for  pliy 

How  shall  we  go  about  the  unfinished  task 
that  lies  before  us?  How  shall  we  carry  on 
the  tradition  of  these  mute  battalions  here 
camped  In  Arlington? 

First,  and  last,  we  must  have  unity.  We 
must  unite  and  we  must  remain  united  in  the 
fierceness  of  our  determination,  to  carry  on 
to  victory,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  We 
must  unite  and  we  must  remain  united  In 
our  willingness  to  sacrifice  everything  except 
our  honor.  In  order  that  our  honor  may 
survive. 

We  must  cast  out  suspicion  of  each  other 
and  of  our  allies  In  this  fight  for  freedom. 
V'e  must  remember,  always,  that  It's  the  same 
war  on  the  farm  and  In  the  factory,  on  the 
assembly  line  and  on  the  battle  line,  In  the 
homes  of  America  and  In  the  silt  trenches 
of  the  T'uilslan  hills. 

We  dare  not  forget  that  there  can  be  no 
personal  profit  for  anyone.  In  money  or  com- 
fort or  In  fame.  Each  of  us  has  his  own 
small  Job  to  do.  That  Job  must  be  meshed 
Into  the  stupendous  Jib  of  saving  the  world 
from  chaos  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
from  slavery 

Only  the  united  effort  of  every  man  and 
every  woman,  no  matter  where  employed,  can 
give  us  that  victory.  We  must  face  this  fact 
squarely — we  must  never  forget  It. 

We  Americans  know  that  we  have  not 
fought  our  wars  for  aggrandizement,  or  for 
supposed  wrongs,  or  for  military  glory.  We 
have  not  sought  war.  and  we  understand  that 
war  Is  an  eventuality  to  be  accepted  only 
when  all  peaceful  trials  have  failed.  But 
when  it  Is  finally  clear  that  our  freedoms  can 
be  preserved  In  no  other  fashion,  then  we 
fight  for  them  We  are  the  sons  of  war- 
riors; we  can  fight  and  outfight  any  enemy. 

We  fight  to  keep  alive  the  essence  and  the 
eplrlt  of  America;  our  homes  and  the  free- 
dom to  be  secure  In  them;  the  p>eaceful  con- 
duct of  our  several  lives;  the  liberty  to  walk 
our  streets  unmolested  by  the  arrogant  sen- 
tinels of  a  foreign  dictator 

The  men  who  answer  from  their  graves 
our  muster  roll  today,  knew  all  these  things. 
Like  us.  they  were  slow  to  anger.  Like  us, 
they  doubted  first  that  men  could  t>e  so  base 
ii  to  thrust  peaceful  peoples  Into  war;  that 
men  could  violate  a  world  so  desperately 
anxious  for  peace.  Like  us,  their  anger  grew 
at  each  aeparata  swing  and  thrust  of  the 
saber  of  their  foe  until  at  last  It  had  become 
a  fiame. 

Today,  on  this  quiet  Sunday  In  America, 
our  anger  bums  hot.  It  burns  against  the 
violence  of  men  who  have  destroyed  cities 
and  laid  wast«  peaceful  fields  to  enslave  our 
friends.  It  bums  against  the  tyranny,  the 
oppre'slon,  and  rank  brutality  which  these 
eiifnles  have  loosed  upon  the  earth.  This 
Just   anger  will  not  be  quenched  until  the 


men  who  have  wrought  these  cruelties  are 
made  Impotent,  their  armies  scattered,  and 
the  instruments  of  destruction  they  have 
created  Ho  In  ruins  at  their  feet. 

This  will  not  t>e  accomplished  by  men  at 
arms  alone.  In  this  world  confilct  every 
American  has  been  summoned  to  play  his 
full  part  In  the  gigantic  struggle  toward  vic- 
tory. Our  cause  and  the  stake  of  our  fu- 
ture have  been  clearly  marked.  There  Is  no 
longer  reason  for  any  man  to  doubt  either 
his  Individual  responsibility  or  the  unthink- 
able alternative  of  defeat.  On  this  day.  every 
American  must  search  his  soul  and  ask 
whether  he  Is  giving  hla  utmost  to  bring  the 
final  victory. 

Already  our  enemies  have  begun  to  feel 
the  might  of  our  armies  The  great  victory 
which  we  have  lately  won  in  the  mountains 
and  on  the  plains  of  Tunisia  Is  but  the  prel- 
ude to  the  greater  operations  In  which  we 
must  triumph  In  Europe  and  In  Asia. 

Here,  In  the  presence  of  our  honored  dead, 
we  must  pledge  that  we  will  not  falter  In  the 
task.  Here.  In  their  last,  peaceful  bivouac. 
we  must  pledge  that  we  will  steadfastly  fol- 
low, through  all  the  ordeals  which  face  us. 
the  example  th-^y  have  furnished  of  free 
Americans  fighting  for  their  liberties.  They 
rest,  we  will  not  rest,  we  must  not  rest,  we 
cannot  rest,  until  our  freedom  Is  secure. 


The  Petroleum  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  seriously  con- 
cerned by  the  gasoline  situation  In  the 
East.  I  believe  we  have  reached  the 
point  when  there  must  be  clear-cut  ex- 
planations made  to  the  public,  if  we  are 
to  have  the  public  understanding  and 
public  cooperation  which  are  necessary. 

Statements  are  emanating  from  a  va- 
riety of  Federal  agencies.  Rationing 
policies  and  rationing  programs  are  be- 
ing changed  almost  daily.  No  one  will 
question  that  petroleum  for  our  armed 
forces  must  be  our  first  and  foremost 
concern.  What  I  am  wondering  is  If 
adequate  attention  Is  being  given  to  the 
serious  effects  of  further  crippling  trans- 
portation at  a  time  when  mass  facilities 
are  already  overtaxed. 

Reports  reaching  me  indicate  that 
there  is  widespread  misapprehension 
over  the  ultimate  results  of  directions 
from  Washington  which  tell  a  man  how 
and  when  he  can  use  his  own  property 
without  satisfactory  reasons  for  this  reg- 
ulation. In  fact,  we  have  the  rare  situa- 
tion of  taxing  car  owners  $5  a  year 
through  a  Federal  use  tax  for  the  use  of 
their  vehicles,  while  other  agencies  of 
Government  are  telling  them  that  the 
vehicles  cannot  be  used. 

The  American  Automobile  Association, 
which  has  been  extremely  farsighted  and 
constructive  in  Its  public  appeals  and 
utterances  under  wartime,  has  asked  the 
Immediate  appointment  of  a  national 
committee  to  straighten  out  the  mud- 


dled petroleum  situation  In  the  same  way 
that  a  blueprint  was  drafted  for  rubber 
under  the  direction  of  Bernard  M.  Ba- 
ruch.  Almost  simultaneously  the  A.  A.  A. 
asked  that  highway  tank  trucks  be  fully 
utilized  to  meet  the  gasoline  emergency. 

Certainly  the  time  is  here  when  there 
should  be  a  real  and  imderstandable  ap- 
praisal of  what  is  being  done  to  meet  the 
petroleum  situation:  what  Is  being  done 
to  bring  about  relief;  what  sacrifices  the 
oil  industry  is  making  in  the  interest  of 
service  to  their  customers;  what  is  the 
outlook  for  stabilizing  rationing  machin- 
ery and  what  further  steps  are  necessary. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment issued  by  Tliomas  P.  Henry  of  De- 
troit, president  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  be  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  and  I  commend 
this  statement  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress,  who,  like 
myself,  are  undoubtedly  disturbed  by  the 
trends  now  in  evidence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  petroleum  situation  today  has  In  It 
many  of  the  elements  of  confusion,  mis- 
understanding, and  apprehension  as  to  the 
future  that  characterized  the  rubber  situa- 
tion when  President  Roosevelt  set  up  the 
distinguished  committee,  headed  by  Bernard 
M.  Biiruch,  to  do  a  fact-finding  }ob  and 
plan  a  rubber  program  adequate  to  meet 
military  demands  and  e&£entlal  requirements 
of  the  civilian  economy. 

Such  a  program  was  developed.  Public 
confidence  was  restored,  and  there  Is  now 
every  Indication  that  the  so-called  rubber 
crisis  is  well  on  its  way  to  liquidation.  So 
much  so.  Indeed,  that  we  could  reasonably 
look  forward  to  the  relinquishment  of 
mileage  controls  on  automotive  vehicle*  by 
the  middle  of  1944  and  thus  Increase  the 
role  that  the  motor  vehicle  can  play  In  the 
over-all  transportation  requirements  of  the 
country. 

This  prospect,  however,  is  largely  offset  by 
the  petroleum  outlook  as  of  today.  This 
outlook  Involves  much  more  than  the  dis- 
trait sltuatioti  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Tliere  are  official  Intimations  that  restric- 
tions may  have  to  be  extended  westward  and 
that  actual  shortages  may  develop  In  oil- 
producing  areas  or  In  areas  adjacent  to  these 
and  which  heretofore  have  had  plenty  of 
petroleum  transportation  facilities. 

Confronted  with  these  conditions.  It  is  our 
confirmed  belief  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  appointment  of  an  Independent  fact- 
finding committee  No  one  Is  better  equip- 
ped to  head  such  a  conamlttee  than  Is  Mr. 
Baruch.  Rubber  and  petroleum  constitute 
the  double  arch  on  which  highway  transpor- 
tation moves  One  Is  equally  as  essential  as 
the  other  The  rubber  study  was  a  trans- 
portation study  as  well.  Out  of  It  grew  the 
mileage  rationing  program  which  was  based 
on  minimum  requirements  and  which  Is 
already  breaking  down  Insofar  as  the  eastern 
States  are  concerned. 

The  committee  we  suggest  would  have  two 
distinct  functions:  First,  to  develop  a  body 
of  facts  that  could  be  given  to  the  people  In 
order  to  promote  better  understanding  and 
to  reestablish  public  confidence;  and  second, 
to  put  the  national  petroleum  policy  on  a 
definite  track  that  will  assure  ample  supply 
for  all  military  requirements  and  for  essential 
civilian  needs.  In  addition,  there  are  specific 
points  that  call  for  clarification,  to  wit : 

1.  Is  everything  possible  being  done  by 
Government  and  by  transportation  i.^^ti-les 
to  Increase  the  petroleum  supply  fcr  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States? 
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a.  Is  adequate  provision  being  made  for 
minimum  civilian  requirements,  to  the  end 
that  the  Government's  mileage  rationing 
program  In  this  area  may  not  break  down 
entirely? 

8.  What  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a 
closer  relationship  between  supplies  made 
available  for  civilian  use  and  the  outstand- 
ing coupons? 

4.  How  widespread  are  black-market  opera- 
tions and  to  what  extent  are  such  operations 
draining  the  avaUable  supply?  What  can  be 
done  to  bring  these  operations  under 
control? 

6.  Can  the  requirement*  of  the  military 
services  be  placed  on  a  basis  that  will  permit 
a  greater  degree  of  stabilization  and  a  lesser 
drain  upon  the  stock  resources  of  the  short- 
age area? 

6.  To  what  extent  Is  the  conflict  over  Juris- 
diction between  various  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment over  phases  of  petroleum — supply, 
transportation,  prices,  rationing — responsible 
for  existing  conditions? 

7.  Are  transportation  facilities,  particularly 
tank  cars,  being  employed  with  maximum* 
efficiency?  Are  tank  cars  t)elng  employed  for 
long-distance  hauling  of  products  such,  for 
example,  as  asphalt?  Have  pooling  arrange- 
ments as  between  the  oil  companies  been 
consolidated  so  as  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
long  hauls  and  cross-hauling  of  petroleum 
products? 

8.  Are  proper  steps  being  taken  now  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  crude  oil  so  as 
to  obviate  the  Imposition  elsewhere  of  the 
severe  restrictions  that  are  now  in  force  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  more  obvlotis 
aspects  of  the  situation.  There  are  dozens 
of  elements  and  cress  currents  that  merit  the 
attention  of  an  Independent  and  wholly  im- 
partial body. 

The  situation  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has 
gradually  deteriorated.  The  present  acute 
shortage  was  on  Its  way  before  the  break 
In  the  "big  Inch"  pipe  line  and  before  the 
flood  descended  on  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
These  unfortunate  and  unforeseeable  events, 
of  course,  aggravated  the  condition  and  the 
outlook  for  the  Immediate  future — more  par- 
ticularly because  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was 
and  Is  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

We  recognize  that  there  has  been  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  transportation  of 
petroleum  to  the  east  coast.  Tank-car  trans- 
portation has  been  Increased  from  virtually 
nothing  to  close  to  1.000,000  barrels  a  day 
In  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  year.  The 
24-lnch  pli>e  line,  with  a  capacity  of  300,000 
barrels  a  day.  Is  due  for  completion  early  in 
July  The  20-lnch  products  pipe  line,  with  a 
capacity  of  more  than  200,000  barrels  a  day — 
depending  on  the  numljer  of  pumps  used — 
should  be  completed  late  In  December  Other 
pipe  lines  have  been  completed  and  extended. 
Barge  movements  have  been  stepped  up. 

But,  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Petrolewm  Ad- 
ministration for  War  has  repeatedly  warned 
the  people  In  the  Eastern  States  that  there 
Is  no  relief  for  civilians  In  sight.  They  see 
"no  gas"  signs  at  the  service  stations  and  are 
subjected  to  a  new  ban  on  nonessential  driv- 
ing, which  makes  for  a  net  gasoline  saving  of 
20,000  barrels  a  day,  as  against  total  i>etroleum 
shipments  of  1,300.000  barrels  In  recent  weeks 
and  an  anticipated  1,600,000  barrels  a  day  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

No  one  condones  so-called  pleasure  driving 
today,  but  officials  would  do  well  to  realize 
that  the  superimposing  of  a  ban  on  non- 
essential driving  on  millions  of  car  owners 
already  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  a  gal- 
lon-and-a-half  ration  a  week  simply  means 
the  wholesale  immobilization  of  motor  ve- 
blcles. 

The  people  are  told  that  everything  pos- 
sible is  being  done  to  bring  petroleum  Into 
the  East,  but  they  question  this.  They  are 
told  that  the  Florida  barge  canal  would  solve 


their  problem.  They  sec  hlgh-scundlng  and 
high-placed  authority  cited  for  and  against 
the  project.  They  are  naturally  Indifferent 
to  the  alleged  "politics"  In  the  project  and 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  the 
extent  to  which  any  undertaking  today  Is 
subject  to  the  impacts  of  scarce  materials, 
equipment,  and  manpower. 

The  people  are  told  that  whatever  Increase 
In  supply  comes  Into  the  East  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  Increase  In  the  demands  of  the 
armed  services  and  that  this  will  continue 
for  the  duration.  The  fact  that  these  de-- 
mands  cannot  be  revealed  merely  adds  to  their 
puzzlement.  They  naturally  ask  why  so 
much  of  the  military  requirements  are  taken 
from  the  New  York  area  and  so  little  from 
pKJints  further  south  where  the  supply  situa- 
tion is  not  so  stringent.  With  the  reported 
Improvement  in  the  antisubmarine  battle 
many  are  asking  If  It  is  possible  to  bring 
some  tankers  Into  operation  again  to  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Of  course,  the  armed  services  may  have 
good  and  sufficient  answers  to  such  question- 
ing— the  exigencies  pertaining  to  the  make- 
up of  convoys,  ocean  distances,  need  for 
tankers  and  escort  vessels  elsewhere,  and  so 
forth.  No  one  begrudges  anything  needed  by 
the  armed  services  of  the  country.  No  one 
wants  to  divert  tankers  or  escort  vessels  from 
the  war  effort.  The  people  simply  do  not 
understand  it.  They  will  not  understand  it 
or  accept  explanations,  no  matter  how  cor- 
rect, until  they  are  given  the  facts  in  the 
situation — what  is  being  done,  what  more 
can  be  done,  with  other  things  cannot  be 
done  and  why — by  someone  In  whom  they 
have  complete  confidence. 

There  have  been  reports  and  charges  to  the 
effect  that  the  situation  has  been  aggravated 
to  some  extent  by  the  effort  of  the  oil  com- 
panies to  continue  their  own  competitive 
practices,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
tribution. In  fact,  this  situation  was  cited 
for  particular  comment  in  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Gasoline 
and  Fuel-Oil  Shortages,  headed  by  Senator 
Francis  Maloney,  under  date  of  February  22, 
1943. 

There  are  current  reports  that  tank  cars 
which  might  be  used  to  transport  gasoline  to 
the  sorely  stricken  Eastern  States  are  em- 
ployed for  long-distance  hauling  of  asphalt 
for  the  surfacing  of  airfields.  One  such  re- 
port has  it.  Indeed,  that  an  airfield  In  central 
Pennsylvania  was  surfaced  with  asphalt 
brought  all  the  way  from  Texas  by  tank  car. 
The  number  of  such  cars  employed  may  not 
be  large  In  the  aggregate,  but  why  any  tank 
cars  for  such  long-distance  hauling  since  as- 
phalt can  be  sectired  at  nearby  points  and 
since  alternative  means  of  surfacing  airfields 
are  readily  available. 

The  recent  action  under  the  pleasure  ban, 
by  which  four  Eastern  States  were  excluded, 
namely,  Ncrtl  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  naturally  led  to  ques- 
tioning in  other  States  as  to  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  It  all.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
explanations  from  Washington — the  comple- 
tion and  extension  of  pipe  lines,  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  the  backed-up  gasoline  north  be- 
cause of  congestion  In  the  Potomac  yardr,  the 
200-mlle  limitation  on  tank-car  hauls,  and  so 
on.  All  of  these  explanations  possibly  had 
merit.  Unquestionably  those  who  made  them 
had  convinced  themselves.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  they  did  not  convince  the  people  of 
the  States  on  which  further  restrictions  were 
Imposed.  Conviction  Is,  In  fact,  so  lacking 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
believe  that  they  are  being  subjected  to  a 
premeditated  policy  of  restriction  for  the 
sake  of  restriction,  and  out  of  It  comes  a 
widespread  demand  for  equality  of  treatment 
for  every  section  of  the  country  Irrespective  of 
the  conditions  existing.  This  demand  for  the 
uniform  application  of  what  would  amount  to 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  sacrifice  Is  Important 


because  it  reflects  a  state  of  mental  despera> 
tion. 

The  extent  to  which  the  conflict  over  Jvuis- 
dlctlon  and  authority  as  between  Government 
agencies  is  responsible  for  conditions  WM 
dealt  with  at  length  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Economic  Stabilization  Director  James  P. 
Byrnes,  under  date  of  March  25.  The  condi- 
tions we  set  forth  at  that  time  continue  and 
certainly  it  is  an  aspect  of  the  situation  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  committee  we 
are  suggesting.  It  Is  an  understatement  to 
say  that  thos6  responsible  for  the  supply  of 
gasoline  to  civilians,  and  the  rationing  of 
the  supply  made  available,  have  not.  In  the 
past,  seen  eye-to-eye  or  worked  hand-in-hand. 

When  mileage  rationing  was  put  into  effect 
every  assurance  was  given  that,  outside  of  the 
eastern  petroleum  shortage  area,  it  was  pred- 
icated wholly  on  the  need  for  conserving  rub- 
ber. It  does  not  require  much  Imagination 
to  realize  the  reverberations  that  will  ensue 
If  It  should  develop  that  mileage  rationing 
may  have  to  be  continued  because  of  petrole- 
um shortages  after  the  rubber  crisis  Is  behind 
us.  Now,  and  not  later,  Is  the  time  to  guard 
against  such  an  unfortunate  denouement. 

Recently  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War  recommended  an  Increase  of  45  cents  a 
barrel  in  the  price  of  crude  petroleum  lu 
order  to  encourage  the  bringing  In  of  new 
wells.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
turned  down  the  request  in  order  to  maintain 
the  "hold  the  line"  edict  on  prices  Issued  from 
the  White  House,  and  offered  a  form  of  sub- 
sidy as  an  alternative.  The  Important  thing 
Is  to  "hold  the  line"  against  a  national  pe- 
troleum shortage  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  would  result  therefrom.  Cer- 
tainly this  Is  no  time  to  permit  a  conflict  as  to 
the  means  whereby  a  Job  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  doing  of  the  Job  Itself  In  time. 


The  Memory  of  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

THE  MEMOBT  OF  MAW 

If  some  great  power  should  black  out 

The  memory  of  man. 

So  that  the  past  would  be  forgot 

As  soon  as  it  began. 

The  past,  locked  In  oblivion's  chest. 

In  vain  nonentity,  would  rest. 

And  all  the  futtire  would,  at  last. 

Sleep  wtth  the  unremembered  past. 

The  spirit  would  Impoverished  be 

If  we,  at  eventide. 

Could  not  recall  some  sweet  refrain. 

When  Its  last  note  had  died — 

We  love,  in  mem'ry,  to  recall 

Our  mothers'  songs  that  used  to  fall. 

In  sweetness,  on  our  Infant  ears. 

Back  in  those  happy  bygone  years. 

Remembrance  Is  the  light  that  shines 

Along  the  way  ahead. 

Reflecting  from  the  golden  past 

The  luster  of  the  dead. 

Thus  widening  the  present's  scope. 

And  giving  to  the  future  hope 

For  greater  greatness,  that  shall  last. 

From  hlst'ry's  and  tradition's  past. 
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There  la  a  question  that's  a«  old 

A*  are  the  lives  of  men — 

Tjs.  "If  a  man  die" — and  he  must — 

Yet.  •shall  he  live  again?" 

Men,  since  the  dawn  of  time,  have  sought 

Fir   comfort   in   the   hour   that   wrought 

Out  their  transition  from  this  life 

Into  the  one  where  there's  no  strife. 

PYnm  Nature's  wild,  unlettered  man 

Down  in  h.s  lonely  cave. 

And  from  the  wise  philosopher 

There  at  the  open  grave. 

And  from  the  voice  of  Eastertide. 

Tliru  Its  sweet  echoes,  far  and  wide. 

There  comes  sweet  memory's  refrain. 

"Tho  men  mu.st  die.  they  II  live  again." 

Departed  statesmen,  that  are  gone. 
Still  shine  UXe  surs  of  gold. 
And  will.  In  memory,  live  on 
Till   time.   Itself,  grows  old. 
Baptized  In  mem'ry's  long-dried  tears. 
They  ve  mellowed  with  the  ripening  years, 
And  have  with  brighter  lu-'ter  shone 
Since  they  were  called  to  God  a  unknown. 

The  great   Creator  creates  all. 
But   nothing   He  destroys— 
The  past  He  brings  back  to  the  small 
And  great,  with  all  Its  Joys. 
Thru  memory,   again   to  give 
Enjoyment  to  men  while  they  live. 
And  teach  them  lessons,  to  the  last. 
From  out  the  dead,  yet  living  past. 

Without  man's  memory,  hla  hope 

Would  have   no  precedent. 

And  toward  the  future's  goal  he'd  grope. 

Beset  with  discontent. 

To  be  assailed  with  doubts  and  fears. 

That  will  the  greater  grow  with  years. 

Unless  he  finds,  and  hcJds  It  fast. 

A  guiding  hand,  from  out  the  past. 

In  memory,  there  Is  no  hope. 
It  toward  the  future  lifts 
Ita  mlscroscoplc  telescope. 
And.  peering  thru  the  rifts 
Of  vague  Imagination,  tries 
To  see  what  In  the  future  lies — 
But  we  to  memory  must  turn. 
And  at  her  feet,  there  sit  and  learn. 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Tke  Antistrike  Bill 
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HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  this  bill.  This 
measure,  given  rebirth  under  a  hysteria 
of  patriotism,  tramples  and  violates  al- 
most every  right  which  labor  has  gained 
alter  years  of  struRgle.  It  is  wrong  in 
principle  and  lacking  in  necessity  and 
constitutes  an  Insult  to  the  millions  of 
leyaT  American  workers  who  are  putting 
forth  their  very  best  efforts  toward  win- 
ning the  war  on  the  assembly  lines  and 
production  fronts  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  know  something  about  the 
loyal  and  patriotic  service  that  our  Amer- 
ican workers  are  putting  into  the  war 
effort— it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
largest  industrial  district  in  the  world. 
That  area  that  I  call  home  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  is  referred  to  as  the 
B:sr-nal  of  democracy  and  the  greatest 
number  of  war  plants  in  that  arsenal  of 


democracy  are  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
patriotic  men  and  women  are  tolling 
night  and  day  in  those  shops,  factories, 
and  shipyards. 

We  have  here  in  America  over  12,000,- 
000  organized  workers,  and  It  would  in- 
deed be  a  bitter  reward  for  their  unselfl.sh 
and  untiring  efforts  and  the  miracles 
they  have  performed  In  production  rec- 
ords to  destroy  their  morale  and  place 
shackles  on  free  labor  by  dictatorial  rule 
of  government. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bill — especially 
those  sections  that  deal  with  enforce- 
ments and  penalties — dL-^closes  that  its 
main  objective  is  to  weaken  and  destroy 
labor  unions. 

Of  the  12,000.000  organized  workers 
in  this  country,  over  1.000.000  of  them  1 
are  in  our  armed  forces  and  within  the 
family  groups — on  the  basis  of  an  aver- 
age American  family,  they  con.stitute 
a  group  of  approximately  36,000,000  peo- 
ple. We  have  had  no  request  from  the 
leaders  of  our  war  program — both  on  the 
military  and  production  fronts  and  the 
heads  of  our  governmental  agencies  and 
tribunals  dealing  with  labor  relations — 
for  this  legislation,  but  to  the  contrary, 
they  have  unanimously  condemned  the 
bill  as  constituting  an  interference  with 
the  war  effort  and  have  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  against  its  passage.  Chair- 
iran  o'  the  War  Production  Board  Don- 
ald M.  Nelson;  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Prank  Knox;  Secretary  of  Labor  Pran- 
ces Perkins;  Admiral  Land.  Chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Commission:  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  McCloy;  Chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board;  and 
the  four  public  members  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  stated  that — 

The  committee  bill  proposes  drastic  and 
far-reaching  changes  In  the  over-all  ma- 
chinery and  principles  established  by  statute, 
Executive  order,  and  mutual  agreement,  for 
dealing  with  labor  relations  In  the  war  period. 
According  to  the  committee  report,  these 
changes  are  Imperative  because  of  the  emer- 
gency which  may  arise  from  the  current  dis- 
pute In  the  coal  Industry  But  the  bill  In 
its  term.'!  Is  not  limited  Ui  that  Industry 
and,  therefore,  must  be  appraised  with  re- 
spect to  Its  Impact  upon  the  whole  field  of 
Industrial  production.  While  recognizing  the 
gravity  of  the  coal-mlnlng  situation,  and 
without  attempting  to  suggest  here  what 
specific  steps  should  be  taken  In  dealing 
with  that  situation,  we  note  that  since  the 
Government  has  taken  possession  of  the  coal 
mines,  only  a  few  sections  of  the  blU  have 
any  bearing  upon  that  particular  dispute. 
The  bill  relates  to  American  Industry  gen- 
erally and  to  the  whole  problem  of  maintain- 
ing Industrial  peace  In  time  of  war.  It  Is 
accordingly  felt  that  In  evaluating  the  bill 
our  Judgment  should  not  l>e  obscured  by  the 
exception  presented  by  the  coal-mlnlng  sit- 
uation to  an  otherwise  unprecedented  record 
of  Industrial  peace  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Al- 
though a  number  of  strikes  have  occurred 
since  the  declaration  of  war.  they  have,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  been  unauthorized  stop- 
pages of  short  duration  opposed  by  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  organized  labor,  and 
the  total  man-days  lost  have  ijeen  less  than 
at  any  other  time  In  our  Industrial  history. 

The  bill  contains  numerous  coercive  provi- 
sions, including  Injtmctlons  and  criminal 
penalties.  At  the  same  time  It  Impliedly 
recognizes  the  propriety  of  strikes  after  a 
80-day  notice  and  a  secret  ballot.  In  both 
these  respects  the  bill  runs  squarely  counter 


to  the  national  policy  embodied  In  the  toI- 
untary  and  unconditional  no-strlke  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  Industry  and  labor 
with  the  President  Immediately  after  Pearl 
Harbor  This  agreement,  which  represent* 
the  cornerstone  of  our  wartime  Industrial- 
relations  structure,  has  t)een  supplemented  In 
a  number  of  industries  by  written  agreements 
outluwir.g  strikes  r  nd  lock-outs  for  the  period 
of  the  war.  This  nationally  accepted  arrange- 
ment, whereby  strikes  and  lock-outs  have 
been  outlawed  by  voluntary  action,  has 
proven  by  experience  so  satisfactory  that  a 
change  In  the  arrangement  should  be  ap- 
proached with  greatest  caution.  It  would 
seem  unwise  In  time  of  war  to  experiment 
with  an  untried  substitute  for  a  policy  whose 
worth  Is  already  demonstrated. 

That  expression  of  itself  of  responsible 
leaders  should  have  sounded  the  death 
knell  to  this  drastic  legislation. 

There  is  another  reason  that  this  bill 
should  not  be  enacted  into  law— it  Is  a 
labor  bill,  yet  none  of  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  great  labor  organizations 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  testify  upon 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.     It  is  true  that 
there  were  hearings  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Repre-sentatives  on  H.  R.  2239.  H.  R. 
1742.  H.  R.  1728.  and  H.  R.  992,  bills  re- 
lating to  the  full  utilization   of   man- 
power, but  there  were  no  public  hear- 
ings held  by  the  committee  on  this  pro- 
posal, S.  796.  an  act  relating  to  the  use 
and  operation  by  the  United  States  of 
certain  plants  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense,  which  we  are  told  In  the  com- 
mittee report  is  In  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  to  section  9  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940  and 
that  the  legislation  is  extremely  urgent 
and  should  be  speodily  enacted  into  law 
because  of  the  present  difficulty  relating 
to  the  coal  strike.     The  coal  strike  in- 
volves some  500.000  miners  whereas  this 
bill  deals  with  th?  rights  and  privileges 
of  more  than  12,000.000  organized  union 
workers.    It  is  nothing  more  than  an 
effort  to  use  the  coal  strike  as  a  vehicle 
to  weaken  and  destroy  our  labor  imions — 
as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
have  been  granted  them  and  which  the 
enemies  of  labor  would  like  so  much  to 
see  taken  away. 

You  will  note  that  the  letter  I  have 
heretofore  quoted  specifically  pointed 
out  that  "'the  bill  contains  numerous  co- 
ercive provisions,  including  injunctions 
and  criminal  penalties."  The  bill  also 
contains  a  provision  that  Is  a  direct  re- 
flection on  the  integrity  of  responsible 
union  leaders  who  voluntarily  pledged  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  not  to  strike 
until  the  enemies  of  America  have  been 
crushed  into  final  defeat.  Responsible 
leaders  of  labor  have  kept  that  pledge 
since-  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  in 
giving  up  the  right  to  strike  the  records 
disclose  that  only  six  one-himdredths  of 
1  percent  of  the  workers  have  disre- 
garded that  agreement  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent coal  controversy. 

It  is  because  they  have  kept  the  faith 
that  America  has  produced  war  mate- 
rials in  such  staggering  quantities  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board.  Donald  Nelson,  has  stated  that 
there  ir  no  further  need  of  expanding  the 
present  war-production  facilities  of  this 
country. 
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It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  12,000,- 
000  members  of  organized  labor  in  this 
country  have  done  a  magnificent  Job. 
They  have  done  that  Job  like  true  Ameri- 
cans, free  and  unhindered.  This  bill 
would  deny  them  many  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  they  now  enjoy  and  a  coerced 
laboring  class  would  not  be  satisfactory 
in  this  all-out  war  effort.  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  the  bill  be  voted  down.  Ameri- 
can labor  is  free  and  imshackled;  let  us 
keep  it  sq^ 


Absenteeism — H.  R.  2553 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or   NFW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  JUne  7,  1943 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, June  8.  1943.  I  intend  to  call  up  on 
the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar  H  R. 
2553,  reported  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  on  May  4. 

This  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee imanimously  after  hearings  had 
been  held  for  3  weeks.  During  the  hear- 
ings the  following  witnesses  were  heard : 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Director  of  Indus- 
trial Personnel  of  the  War  Department, 
the  Labor  Production  Chief  of  War  Pro- 
duction Board;  Mr.  S.  T.  Ingram,  of  the 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Co.;  Mr.  Randall 
Irwin.  Industrial  Relations  Director  of 
Lockheed- Vega  Aircraft  Corporation; 
Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Morris,  vice  president  of 
Radio  Corporation  of  America;  Mr.  Har- 
old J.  Gibson,  president  Aeronautical  In- 
dustrial District  Lodge  751,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Mr.  Leslie  J.  Bull,  A.  F.  of  L.  rep- 
rese-tative  of  Western  Cartridge  Co.. 
East  Alton.  111.;  Mr.  William  Taylor,  leg- 
islative representative  U.  A.  W.,  C.  I.  O.. 
Detroit;  Mr  Henry  J.  Kaiser;  Mr.  .T.  E. 
Walters,  vice  president  Revere  Copper  ti 
Brass.  Inc..  Rome,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Hubert 
Butts,  representative  of  Aluminum 
Workers  of  America.  A.  F.  of  L.;  Mr.  John 
Green,  president,  Industrial  Union  of 
Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America;  Mr.  C.  E.  Gill,  director  of  in- 
dustrial relations  of  Wanskuck  Co.. 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Mr.  Van  A.  Bittner, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America;  Mr.  John  L. 
Farmer,  representative  of  Smith  Steel 
Workers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Mr.  Felix 
Reisdorf,  general  secretary  to  the  same 
organization;  Mr.  Russ  Nixon,  legislative 
representative  of  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America; 
Mr.  Conrad  Cooper,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent. Wheeling  Steel  Corporation;  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Fowler,  Women's  Auxiliary. 
C.  I.  0.:  and  Mr.  S.  M.  DeBrul,  director 
of  economic  service,  personnel  staff. 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

The  hearings  are  printed  and  available 
in  the  document  room. 

There  is  represented,  in  this  group  of 
witnesses,  a  good  cross  section  of  the  en- 


tire war-production  program,  not  only 
from  the  industrial  standpoint,  but  also 
from  Government's  side.  The  interest- 
ing fact  resulting  from  the  hearings  is 
that  all  of  the  witnesses  were  absolutely 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  a  study  to  be 
made  of  the  subjects  so  that  the  causes 
can  be  determined  and  cures  inaugu- 
rated. 

Because  of  the  wide  labor  markets  for 
many  years,  absenteeism  has  not  been  a 
problem  because  of  the  number  of  re- 
placements available  in  any  given  in- 
dustry. For  this  reason,  neither  indus- 
try nor  the  unions  kept  statistics  on  the 
subject.  It  hais  now  reached  a  point 
where  there  are  not  replacements  avail- 
able in  many  areas  and  absenteeism  is 
an  important  problem. 

The  Labor  Department  has  done  a 
splendid  Job  on  the  limited  survey  made 
in  the  shipbuilding  and  part  of  the  air- 
craft industries  with  almost  no  funds  at 
their  disposal.  For  this  reason,  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  this  bill,  H.  R.  2553, 
which  directs  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  make  the  necessary  studies  and  to  use 
funds  which  have  been  requested  In  a 
special  message  on  the  Budget  sent  up  to 
the  Hoiise  by  the  President.  We  are 
completely  convinced  that  this  job 
would  be  done  in  the  most  eflBcient  pos- 
sible manner  and  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  the  agency  to  do  it. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will 
adopt  this  bill  so  that  the  machinery  for 
getting  the  facts  may  be  set  in  motion 
immediately. 


They're  Going  To  Demand  an  Accounting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  News-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  of  Jime  5.  comes  the  following 
editorial : 

That  open  letter  to  John  L.  Lewis  Irom  a 
wounded  American  soldier  In  New  Guinea, 
radioed  from  Australia  and  published  in 
American  newspapers,  sounds  a  warning  long 
ago  voiced  by  civilian  observers  and  all  too 
long  Ignored  by  administration  hlghups  and 
the  overlords  of  Industry  and  labor. 

•'Those  of  us  who  do  return  will  demand 
a  strict  accounting,"  states  the  New  Guinea 
hero  after  recounting  the  depressing  effect 
of  work  stoppages  in  America  upon  soldier 
morale. 

And  what  an  accounting  those  millions  of 
fighting  men  wUl  demand.  They  will  want 
to  know  why  America  was  not  squarely  and 
unitedly  behind  them  as  they  faced  formid- 
able foes  upon  foreign  lands,  upon  the  seas 
and  In  the  air. 

They  will  demand  to  know  why  their  lives 
were  further  jeopardized  by  greed-inspired 
Interruptions  In  the  production  of  the  things 
they  need  to  defend  themselves  and  van- 
quish the  enemy.  Above  all,  they  will  want 
to  know  why  we  who  stayed  at  home  failed 
to  preserve  Intact  the  America  they  have 
known  and  the  America  they  are  fighting  for. 


If  these  men  who  have  borne  the  bloody 
brunt  of  this  war  could  return  tomorrow  they 
would  make  short  shrift  of  the  matters  over 
which  American  civilians  are  fighting  each 
other  instead  of  fighting  the  enemy.  They 
might  betimes  halt  the  economic  shambles 
into  which  we  are  drlftli^. 

The  sentiment  of  the  lad  In  New  Oulneft 
is  the  sentiment  of  every  American  fighting 
man.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  they  wlU 
demand  an  accounting,  and  they  will  make 
themselves  heard  In  no  unmistakable  terms 
In  shaping  the  policies  of  America  for  years 
to  come.  They  are  doing  their  part;  woe  be- 
tide those  factions  among  American  civUlana 
who  fail  to  do  theirs  when  they  do  return. 

Not  only  will  the  returning  men  de- 
mand an  accounting  because  there  have 
been  interruptions  in  production;  they 
will  also  want  to  know  why  it  is  that 
production  costs  so  much  and.  when  they 
seek  Jobs,  they  will  want  to  know  why 
any  organization  should  dare  to  ask  why 
they,  who  have  saved  the  Nation  as  well 
as  the  jobs,  should  be  required  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line  and  pay  the  union  or- 
ganizer from  $25  to  $1,000  for  the  privi- 
lege of  working  in  the  land  they  have 
saved,  under  the  Government  their  ef- 
forts have  preserved. 


Creation  of  an  Army  Pharmacy  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1943 

Jklr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Cambria  County  (Pa.)  Medical 
Society: 

Whereas  the  pharmacy  corps  bills,  S.  216  and 
H.  R.  997,  are  now  pending  in  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  pharmacy  corps 
in  the  United  States  Army,  to  be  organhKd 
under  graduate  pharmacists  skUled  and 
learned  In  the  compounding  and  dispensing 
of  drugs  and  medicines;  and 

Whereas  In  the  treatment  of  disease  and 
the  care  of  the  sick,  or  injured,  the  services 
of  skilled,  reliable,  and  experienced  graduate 
pharmacists  are  essential  and  such  services 
are  second  only  to  the  services  of  skilled 
physicians  and  surgeons;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  well-established  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  of  every 
State  thereof,  to  require  all  persons  engaged 
In  the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  drugs 
and  medicines  to  be  graduate  pharmacists; 
and 

Whereas  the  health,  safety,  and  preserva- 
tion of  life  of  every  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  is  of  primary  and 
paramount  importance  to  the  safety  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  armed  forces  at 
the  United  States  and  especlaUy  those  who 
are  overseas  at  various  fighting  fronts,  are 
entitled  to  receive,  and  it  Is  the  policy  and 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
furnish  to  them,  the  best  treatment  and  the 
most  proficient  services  within  the  power 
and  capacity  of  the  people  and  especially  the 
services  of  prcflclent  and  skilled  graduate 
pharmacists  to  safeguard  the  health  and  Uvea 
of  its  fighting  men;  and 
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Whereas  the  compounding  and  dispensing 
or  drugs  and  m«dlclnea  Is  essentially  a  pro- 
feaaloual  service  requiring  great  skill  and 
intimate  knowledge  and  experience  with 
drugs  and  medicines:  Ndw.  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved.  That  the  Cambria  County  Medi- 
cal Society  unanlmouBly  endorse  the  phar- 
macy corps  biU  (S  218.  H  H  997)  and  requt-st 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  enact  the  same 
Into  law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  prepare  and 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Presldeiit  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Slates  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Senator  and  Membor  of 
the  House  of  Representative  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  that  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
ftllres  from  Pennsylvania  are  hereby  respect - 
niUy  urged  and  requested  to  siipport  the 
sftld  pharmncv  corps  bill 
Adopted  March  12.  1943 

Paul  McCloskky.  M  D  , 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Rubber  •ml  Freedom  From  Want 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  I1.IJNCIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1943 
Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  Uie  following  edilonal 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  June 
8.  1943: 

RUBBFR    AND    mrEDOM    FKOM     WANT 

Mr.  Foust.  of  the  Tribune  staff,  visited  the 
synthetic  rubber  plant  that  has  Just  been 
placed  In  operation  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  was 
told  by  A  L  Preelander.  president  of  the 
operating  corpurallon,  that  out  of  present 
research  in  synthetic  rubber  there  will  come 
In  time  a  punctuie-prtxjf  tire  that  wiU  last 
for  the  life  of  the  automobUe  on  which  It  Is 
placed 

Mr  Freelander  explained  that  synthetics, 
tailored  to  meet  particular  requirements,  will 
■erve  mankind  better  than  natural  rubber. 
and  as  a  result  new  uses  for  which  natural 
rubber  Is  not  fitted  will  be  found  This  Is 
Juat  what  was  to  be  expected  when  American 
t«chnol(3gy  and  skill  in  production  were  set 
to  work  to  overcome  the  loss  of  the  British 
and  Dutch  rubt)er  plantations  across  the 
Pacific. 

We  are  paying  common  and  semiskilled 
labor  at  Baton  Rotige  from  63  cents  to  $1  22 
an  hciu.  a«  compared  with  14  cents  a  day  on 
th«  Hevea  pUntaUons  The  workers  of  Baton 
Bouge  are  able  to  supply  rubber  at  price*  not 
greAtly  in  exceaa  of  those  charged  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  half-starved  coolies  on  the 
plantations  because  our  Implements  are  tow- 
ering stacks,  and  tanks,  and  high-pressure 
■tlUi.  Instead  of  machetes  and  sap  buckets. 
The  advantage  In  the  long  run  will  favor  the 
synthetic  plants,  as  their  technology  Is  de- 
velope<l  and  production  methods  are  Im- 
proved, though  It  should  be  remembered  that 
great  advances  are  to  be  expected  also  In  In- 
creaalng  the  yield  of  the  rubber  trees. 

Aa  Mr.  I^)uat  noted,  the  complicated  masses 
ot  machinery  In  the  plant  have  no  look  of 
Impermanency.  The  workmen  and  officials 
do  not  regard  themaelvea  as  engaged  In  a 
temporary  wartime  Job.  yet  he  finds  this  as- 
pect la  being  ao/t-pedaled  for  "diplomatic 
reasons."  We  have  heard  some  of  this  before. 
"     Mr.  Wallaoi  is  •uppoeed  to  have  hampered 


the  synthetic  rubber  program  at  Its  outset  by 
Insistence  that  we  avoid  permanent  compe- 
tition with  the  rubber  barons  of  the  weatem 
Pacific.  Jua  how  Mr.  Wallaci  reconcUee  thla 
attitude  with  his  famed  program  of  a  quart 
of  milk  a  day  for  everybody  in  the  world  it  U 
hard  to  see.  The  rubber  workers  of  the  trop- 
ics aren't  going  to  buy  much  milk  on  14  cents 
a  day  unless  It  Is  furnished  them  gratis  by 
the  American  dairymen. 

It  Is  likewise  hard  to  see  how  Mr  Wallace 
or  the  rest  of  the  Washington  International- 
Ists  can  reconcile  their  championship  of  the 
rubber  barons  with  the  Atlantic  Charter,  be- 
cause the  whole  basts  of  the  natunil  rubber 
Industry  Is  the  poverty  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. In  those  crowded  tropical  countries 
the  beat  land  has  been  preempted  for  the 
c<.mmerclal  plantations  The  native  popula- 
tion, as  prolific  as  the  Jungle  Itself,  has  had 
to  import  iUs  food  and  the  resultant  compe- 
tition for  employment  has  Ijeen  so  Intense 
as  to  force  wages  down  to  the  14-cents-a-day 
level. 

It  is  only  by  the  use  of  half-starved.  Ineffl- 
cUnt  native  labor  that  rubber  growing  can  be 
a  profitable  enterprise.  If  freedom  from  want 
were  ever  bestowed  on  the  Malayans  and 
Javanese,  in  the  form  of  Income  stifflcient  to 
give  them  even  a  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing, no  tariffs  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  American  synthetic  rubber  industry. 
Malaya  and  Java  would  have  to  erect  a  tariff 
to  keep  American  rubber  out  of  their  own 
jKirts 

The  crux  of  our  rubl>er  question  Is 
whether  we  are  U^  have  American  labor  pro- 
duclni?  a  superior  arucle  at  decent  wages 
or  are  to  go  back  to  enriching  the  planta- 
tion corporations  of  London  and  Amster- 
dam which  make  their  profits  out  of  exploit- 
ing half-starved  populations  So  far  the 
great  humanitarians  of  Wa.shlngton  have  cast 
their  influence  on  the  side  of  the  rubber 
barons 


Gasoline  Rationing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI-   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1943 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recx)RD.  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  June 
5.  1943: 
BQUALiaco  Gas  Ratio nino  Urged — DAlfsan- 

DRO  Asks  STANDARDan)  Covpon  Quota  for 

Enttke  Nation 

Congressman  Thomas  D'Alxsandro,  of 
Maryland,  today  proposed  that  gasoline  ra- 
tioning be  standardized  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  States  to  equalize  the  hardship 
and  make  the  whole  country  sacrifice  equi- 
tably 

The  Third  District  Demt^rat  presented  his 
proposal  at  a  meeting  In  Washington  of  the 
Congressmen  from  12  Eastern  States  to  con- 
sider the  gasoline  supply  problem  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  discuss  possible  relief 
measures 

NOT    AT    MKXTTNC 

Mr  D'ALESANDRO  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  but  made  his  contribution  to  the 
discussion  by  letter.     His  letter  said: 

"Surveys  made  indicate  that  the  current 
ahortage  of  gasoline  In  the  Eastern  States 
threatens  to  disrupt  our  deliveries  of  food. 


trBnsportatlon  of  war  workers  to  their  places 
of  employment  and  the  delivery  of  finished 
war  materials  to  the  railroads  and  steamship 
piers  for  transportation  to  our  troops  abroad. 

■QUAL  BAcmincB 
"I  believe  that  one  method  of  relieving  thla 
shortage  would  be  to  place  the  Middle  Weat 
and  Western  States  on  the  aame  rationing 
basis  as  the  Eastern  Sutes  to  equall»  the 
hardship  and  make  the  whole  country  sacri- 
fice equally.  Many  of  the  tank  cars  and 
trucks  now  being  used  to  take  gasoline  to 
those  States  could  be  used  to  bring  it  to  the 
Eastern  States,  relieving  the  acute  shortage 

here  ^        .    , 

"I  would  also  like  to  go  on  record  as  being 
in  favor  of  the  recommendaUon  advanced 
by  the  American  Automobile  Assix-latlon  that 
a  fact-finding  committee  be  appointed  to  do 
for  gasoline  what  Bernard  M.  Baruch  s  sur- 
vey commlttre  did  for  rubber  " 

MOTOR     RKPRISENTATIVES 

The  meeting  of  the  Bafiiern  States  legis- 
lators called  by  Representative  Fan)  Hart- 
let  (Republican,  New  Jersey) .  was  held  In  the 
Old  House  Office  Building  Those  attend- 
intj.  besides  the  Congressmen,  were  various 
representatives  of  the  transportation  field 

Invltatlom-  to  the  seasion  stated  that 
■  recent  change*  In  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration gas-ratlonlng  regulations  for 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  States  have  rulsed  con- 
siderable doubt  that  the  gasoline -rationing 
program  Is  being  administered  efBciently  and 
equitably."  and  commented  that  the  pi^srnt 
regulations  are  working  a  hardship  on  the 
transportation  bueineee. 

BTAJLK  EQUAL 

Congresumm  D'Alrbandbo  remarked  that 
the  gas-rallon  coupons  now  are  worth  4 
gallons  in  the  West  and  Midwest  and  only  'i'^ 
gallons  In  the  East.  He  said  that,  klnce  the 
object  of  the  raUonlng  program  Is  to  win 
the  war.  a',  sections  of  the  country  have  an 
equal  ptake  In  the  Isstic  and  must  make 
equal  contributions 

"So  the  only  thing  for  an  eastern  Con- 
grc-wman  to  do."  he  said.  "Is  to  advocate  a 
sUiKlardlzation  of  the  rauoning  program. " 

The  American  Automobile  Associatlon'a 
recommendation  for  a  fact-finding  com- 
mittee in  the  peuoleum  field  Is  beUig  sup- 
ported by  the  AutomobUe  Club  of  Mary- 
land Mr  Baruch  ha^i  been  proposed  by  the 
association  to  head  the  committee,  which 
would  have  a  twofold  Job — to  determine  the 
facts  of  the  situation  and  present  them  to 
the  public  and  to  formulate  a  hard  and  fast 
cotiservation  program 


National  Youth  Adminiatration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARXANaAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  foUov^Ing  editorial 
from  the  Arkansas  Democrat: 

MATIONAL    TOTTTH    ADMINISTRATION 

The  National  Youth  Adrainlt -ration  will  be 
abolished  after  June  30.  If  the  recommenda- 
tlin  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
necessary Expenditures  Is  accepted.  The 
committee  proposee  that  Its  personi.ri  be 
transferred    to    easentlal    war    work.     That 


would  save  159.304.000  sought  by  National 
Youth  Administration  supporters  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

There  may  have  oeen.  doubtless  was,  a 
time  when  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion played  an  Important  part  In  the  war 
effort.  It  has  undeniable  virtues  which 
shculd  not  be  forgotten  when  peace  comes. 

But  the  evidence  has  been  piling  up  that 
it  has  outgrown  Its  usefulness,  and  If  not 
that,  is  duplicating  the  work  of  other  agen- 
cies which  could  use  the  money  given  to 
National  Youth  Administration  more  eco- 
nomlcaMy. 

The  Byrd  committee  says  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  In  Its  "Industrial 
training  program."  duplicates  or  overlaps  pro- 
g.'anis  of  SIX  other  governmental  agencies  and 
emphasizes  that  these  competltort  In  most 
cases  are  serving  far  more  efficiently  and 
economically. 

Tlie  National  Youth  Administration  has 
persistently  advertised  for  clients  to  Incre.ise 
lis  ranks  to  a  point  that  would  Justify  Its 
existence.  And  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
to  train  the  53.000  youths  on  Its  pay  rolls. 
It  has  had  11.806  paid  administrators,  only 
4.771  engaged  In  actual  shop  supervision. 

Not  only  dues  that  make  the  cost  far  above 
the  11.000  per  euro. lee  but  moft  of  these 
being  trained  are  within  or  on  the  verge 
of  the  draft  age. 

Tli^  Byrd  committee's  figures  are  taken 
from  th^tfccords  so  wr  see  no  reason  why  the 
Aubrey  Williams  regime  shouldn't  be  classi- 
fied among  those  things  we  can  do  without 
while  were  fighting  a  war. 


Organization  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NtW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thom.\s]  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  network  on  Sat- 
urday, June  5.  1943.  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  address  constituted  the 
opening  address  of  a  series  of  broadcasts 
which  will  be  sponsored  this  summer 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Civen  under  the  au.spices  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNcrEwamNc  victory 

I  am  proud  to  open  the  program  of  the 
Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace.  Because  of  the  rapid  movement  of 
events,  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  are 
giving  thought  to  the  world  they  wish  to 
build  after  the  war  t>efore  the  Axis  Nations 
have  surrendered  unconditionally,  which  la 
the  only  way  we  will  permit  the  war  to  end. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  Com- 
mission to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace, 
In  presenting  various  phases  of  the  problem 
of  building  a  world  of  security  and  Justice, 
are  performing  a  distinct  public  service,  for 
the  people  themselves  mvist  decide  these 
questions. 

The  tragic  history  of  the  last  26  yean 
taught  lu  that  It  la  no  good  winning  a  war 


unless,  as  our  President  has  said,  "that  war 
stays  won."  At  the  end  of  the  first  World 
War  we  failed  to  understand  this  fact,  and  as 
a  result  we  are  at  war  again.  This  is  no  longer 
theory  The  history  of  the  last  25  years  is 
one  long  testament  to  the  inadequacy  of  our 
victory  In  the  first  World  War.  How  shall 
we  avoid  a  repetition  of  our  mistakes?  How 
shall  we  underwrite  and  preserve  the  greater 
Victory  in  this  greater  war  which  we  must 
and  shall  win? 

Today  our  brave  m.en  are  fighting  and  dying 
In  all  parts  of  the  earth.  How  can  we  best 
see  to  it  that  others  like  them  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  fight  and  die  in  another  war 
In  another  quarter  century?  Only  if  we  do 
our  best  to  plan  to  prevent  that  war^hall  we 
really  kerp  faith  with  all  those  by  whose  sac- 
rifices we  shall  win  the  war.  For  lasting 
peace  will  never  come  by  flat.  It  must  be 
planned  and  made  to  woik. 

World  wars  do  not  Just  happen  by  acci- 
dent. They  grow  out  of  causes;  they  result 
from  the  things  men  do  and  from  the  things 
men  leave  undone.  In  our  own  time  the 
pages  of  history  provide  us  with  a  record  of 
the  forces  which  make  for  war  and  of  the 
forces  which  make  for  peace — a  record  which, 
if  studied  and  understood,  can  guide  our 
quest  for  the  means  and  the  methods  which 
can  make  our  victory  lasting. 

Now.  as  to  those  means  and  methods.  In 
the  first  place,  we  now  know  that  we  cannot 
live  in  peace  If  we  live  In  a  world  of  enarchy, 
a  world  in  which  there  Is  no  means  to  keep 
the  peace.  As  the  first  report  of  our  Com- 
mls.slon  stated: 

"Peace  under  modern  conditions  cannot  be 
a  static  condition  of  life  achieved  by  the 
renunciation  of  war.  nor  a  mere  pious  desire 
to  live  at  peace.  Peace  must  be  a  dynamic 
and  continuous  process  for  the  achievement 
of  freedom.  Justice,  progress,  and  security 
on  a  world-wide  scale." 

It  was  said  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  that 
If  we  Joined  the  League  of  Nations  we  should 
be  Involved  In  "foreign  wars"  and  therefore 
we  should  not  accept  any  commitments  to 
uphold  International  order.  But  we  realize 
now  that  so  long  as  the  war  system  domi- 
nates the  affairs  of  men  and  nations,  those 
nations  which  are  trained  to  think  In  mili- 
taristic terms  will  invoke  war  as  the  Instru- 
ment of  their  policy  against  free  and  peaceful 
peoples.  There  Is  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point  anywhere  In  our  land.  The  only 
difference  in  opinion  Is  how  to  meet  this 
danger.  It  cannot  be  met,  as  all  of  us  can 
see  from  the  unlimited  cost  and  scale  of 
modern  armaments,  by  each  nation  fight- 
ing or  preparing  to  fight  in  its  own  defense; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  It  be  met  by 
creating  a  superstate  which  would  destroy  the 
Individuality  of  nations.  The  conclusion  is 
Inescapable  that  It  can  only  be  met  through 
cooperation  of  nations  for  their  common  de- 
fense against  aggression,  and  that  by  pool- 
ing but  a  fraction  of  the  forces  they  would 
need  for  Individual  preparedness  they  can 
maintain  peace.  A  will  to  do  this  Is  all  that 
Is  lacking.  The  United  Nations  have  the 
force.  They  are  now  acting  Jointly  In  war. 
Why  should  they  not  act  Jointly  In  peace? 

The  prevention  of  war.  rather  than  Its 
cure,  must  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem.  This  may  seem  to  some 
of  us  like  an  utterly  unreal  dream,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  Is.  There  Is  at  least  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  plan  and  strive  to  make 
this  the  last  of  wars  among  the  civilized 
peoples  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  lost  even  if 
we  fail. 

Two  lines  of  action  lie  before  us.  First, 
we  must  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  disarming 
the  bandit  nations  and  then — but  not  until 
then — reduce  the  armaments  of  the  whole 
world  to  the  lowest  level  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  tranquillity.  Then 
we  must  agree  that  the  employment  of  force 
In  International  matters  be  never  permitted 
to  any  nation  which  refuses  to  accept  paclflo 


means  of  settlement  of  disputes,  In  court  or 
arbitration,  conference  or  diplomacy. 

But  this  means  that  to  get  rid  of  war  we 
must  enthrone  Justice  In  the  place  of  force, 
and  a  decent  regard  for  human  rights  lu 
place  of  violence.  So  we  must  understand 
that  any  plan  to  keep  order  in  our  world,  and 
to  prevent  another  war  such  as  we  are  under^ 
golng,  must  Include  a  court  system  which  can 
deal  with  the  disputes  of  nations.  For  those 
disputes  are  not  going  to  end.  but  to  con- 
tinue. They  will  be  adjusted  by  one  of  two 
means:  The  means  of  peaceful  decision,  or 
the  means  of  violence. 

Then,  too.  If  our  world  Is  to  know  any 
lasting  peace  there  must  be  for  Its  peoples 
a  reasonable  hope  of  a  tolerable  life.  Not  all 
parts  of  the  world  may  know  such  fortunate 
conditions  and  glorious  opportunities  as  we 
can  hope  for.  but  hopeless  despair  and  un- 
relieved misery  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
world's  millions  will  mean  a  resort  to  war. 
It  is  useless  to  say  that  we  are  not  concerned 
with  the  condition  of  the  peoples.  Our  first 
consideration  shculd  be  for  the  condition 
of  cur  own  people.  That  goes  without  say- 
ing. Justice  and  peace,  like  charity,  must 
begin  at  home.  But  our  welfare  can  be 
Increased  In  proportion  as  other  people  are 
able  to  buy  our  goods  under  fair  conditions 
of  trade  and  in  proportion  as  they  make  the 
goods  they  sell  to  us  under  decent  standards 
of  livelihood.  The  more  they  can  buy  the 
more  we  can  sell.  Poverty  anywhere  helps 
no  one. 

There  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  econcmio 
reason  why  we  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  in- 
Jvistice  and  suffering.  It  tests  the  fiber  of  our 
conscience  and  the  strength  of  that  precious 
heritage  of  kindliness  which  Is  the  outstand- 
ing quality  of  America.  In  this  we  shall  not 
fail.  We  shall  help  to  fight  starvation  and 
disease,  whether  it  be  in  gallant  China  or  la 
suffering  Europe.  Helping  China  to  help  her- 
self to  a  better  life  when  Japan  Is  crushed 
will  be  one  of  our  greatest  opportunities.  Not 
only  will  It  be  an  opportunity,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  bases  for  our  lasting  prosperity. 
The  emergence  of  China  from  economic 
misery  will  cause  growing  demands  for  our 
agricultural  surpluses  and  growing  markets 
for  our  Industries.  Four  hundred  million 
customers  who  are  able  to  buy  shculd  be  a 
concern  of  every  businessman. 

We  must  realize  that  in  addition  to  helping 
to  keep  order  and  to  promote  opportunity, 
we  must  be  concerned  for  liberty  all  over  the 
world.  We  should  not  try  to  dictate  the  form 
of  governments  under  which  others  should 
live,  but  we  should  know  by  now  that  When 
any  powerful  nation  crushes  all  freedom  and 
teaches  Its  youth  perverted  cults  of  hate  and 
blood  and  evil,  the  peace  of  our  world  la  in- 
secure. There  will  need  to  be  some  means  by 
which  the  nations  can  be  restrained  from  do- 
ing this  and  restrained  before  rather  than 
after  such  dangerous  creeds  are  acted  upon. 
Liberty  Is  like  love — the  more  you  give,  the 
more  you  receive. 

If  all  this  Is  to  be  done  there  must  be  de- 
veloped a  sense  of  world  community  and  a 
growing  sense  of  world  citizenship.  And  to 
this  our  own  national  experience  can  con- 
tribute greatly.  In  our  own  federal  system 
there  Is  much  that  can  help  us,  for  an  im- 
portant suggestion  as  to  the  place  of  the  in- 
dividual in  a  world  society  can  be  found  in 
our  Codstltutlon.  According  to  that  great 
document,  we  are  citizens  both  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  State  In  which  we  reside.  It  took 
us  some  time  to  come  to  that  concept.  At 
first  It  was  fought  bitterly  by  those  who 
thought  only  in  terms  of  their  own  States. 
It  will  take  us  long  to  come  to  a  fully  recog- 
nized concept  of  citizenship  In  our  own  Na- 
tion and  in  the  world.  But  that  is  the  way  we 
must  move,  that  Is  the  direction  we  must 
take,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  a  lasting  peace. 

Our  own  Nation  cannot  build  a  world  of 
order  and  opportunity  and  freedom,  alone. 


*  ■r»T>T-'XT-rkT  V 
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But  It  alone  of  aU  nations  can  glv  leader- 
thip  to  thiit  great  endeavor  Not  only  be- 
cause of  our  strength,  not  only  because  of 
our  wealth,  but  because  we  have  In  our  own 
heritage  the  tradition  for  the  organization  of 
a  great  peaceful,  freedom-loving  community. 
The  federal  Idea  ta  capable  of  great  enlarge- 
ment. 

Our  world  todav  Is  a  smaller  community 
than  were  cur  Thirteen  Original  States.  It 
can  be  encompa.'sed  m  4  days'  travel.  It  can 
be  instantlv  Informed  of  the  news  and  views 
of  all  peoples  It  will  know  peace  and  op- 
portunity and  freedom  as  a  wh(jle,  or  no  part 
of  it  will  long  be  secure  or  prosperous  or 
a-ifuredlY  fioe. 

Aristotle  taught  that  no  state  should  be 
larcer  than  the  ability  of  Ita  people  to  know 
on  one  btirder  that  they  were  being  attacked 
on  unolher.  News  of  attack  In  one  part  of 
the  earth  can  now  be  told  to  the  whole  world 
•ooncr  than  such  news  cotUd  be  told  through- 
out the  small  Greek  city  state  Thua  war 
and  peace  are  of  world-wide  concern  even 
under  Ari.stotle's  concepts. 

Oi.ce  we  realize  this  the  planning  of  a  last- 
ing peace  will  not  be  hard,  for  the  w.iy  of 
peace  Is  in  the  world  tixlay  evtn  thouijh  meu 
are  not  treading  the  path  of  peace. 


Feeding  the  War  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

OF   NEW   JCTSET 
IN  THK  SENATK  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  7  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Casey.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  New 
York  City  on  May  4.  The  subject  of  this 
tddress  is  Feeding  the  War  Workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
AS  follows: 

Food  to  maintain  the  war  workers'  health, 
energy,  and  will  to  work  is  as  important  to 
Victory  as  food  for  our  armed  forces  and 
allies.  Our  food-rationing  program  recog- 
Xilzea  this.  It  permits  the  allocation  of  food 
to  all  war  planU  providing  in-plant  feeding. 
All  food  eaten  in  the  plant  cafeteria  or  the 
nearby  restaurant  U.  in  effect,  aupplement- 
Ing  the  worker's  ration  allowance.  No  ration 
■tamps  are  submitted  by  the  worker  for  tbU 
food  Every  i>oMlble  effort  ia  being  made  by 
the  War  Pood  Admin litratlon  and  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  to  assure  adequate 
food  supplies  and  equipment  for  in-plant  food 
•ervlce.  Unfortunately,  more  than  60  percent 
of  our  war  plants  employing  250  or  more 
workers  do  not  now  have  In-plant  feeding 
facUltiefl. 

It  ia  an  important  responsibility  of  man- 
i^ement  today  to  provide  some  type  of  fac- 
tory feeding  service.  Tbere  are  four  typ>es 
that  can  be  uaed:  Cafeterias,  lunch  counters, 
mobile  or  itatlonary  canteen  unlta.  or  luuch- 
box  aervlces. 

Great  Britain  ha«  found  in-plant  feeding 
■o  Important  In  keeping  the  worker  on  the 
Job  and  malnuming  efficiency  to  meet  pro- 
duction goala  that  all  factories  with  250  or 
more  employees  can  be  required  to  have  some 
type  of  factory  feeding.    More  than  96  per- 


cent of  the  British  factories  with  250  or  more 
employees  and  7.500  smaller  factories  now 
have  canteen  service.  Where  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  provide  canteens,  unit*  of  British 
restaurants  have  been  developed  In  suiUble 
places  for  groups  of  smaller  factories.  By  this 
program,  workers  secure  food  in  addition  to 
their  rations. 

Even  prior  to  food  rationing  In  this  coun- 
tr\',  war  conditions  were  increasing  the  de- 
pendence of  employees  upon  in-plant  feed- 
ing;. Employment  of  women,  shortage  of 
housing,  inadequate  restaurant  facilities,  and 
transportation  problems  make  In-plant  feed- 
ing more  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
production,  the  reduction  of  absenteeism,  and 
the  conservation  of  manpower  and  food. 
With  food  rationed.  In-plant  feeding  becomes 
even    more   desirable. 

Your  Government  recognized  this  growing 
need   for   the   extension  of   in-plant   feeding 
and  the  need  tor  nutrition  education  to  help 
workers  and  their  families  make  the  best  use 
of   available   foods.     It   established   a   Nutri- 
tion In  Industry  Division  which   is  now  In 
the  War  Food  Administration.     This  Division 
offers,  without  cost  to  management,  free  tech- 
nical advisory  service  on  food  problems.     Thls- 
service   Is  available  upon   request   to  plants 
of  all  sizes  where  new  feeding  facilities  are 
to  be  metalled  or  existing  services  are  to  be 
extended      Requests  for  the  service  may  be 
sent  to  Dr    Robert  8.  Goodhart,  Chief.  Nu- 
trition  in  Industry  Division,  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration,   Washington,    or    to    any    one 
of     the    Food    Distribution     Administration 
regional  ofl'.ces.     Industrial  nutrition  regional 
representatives  will  make  an  ofi-the-ground 
survey  of  the  factory  feeding  problems  and 
recommend      practical      solutions.     In      this 
region   the   Industrial   nutrition   representa- 
tive Is  Dr.  H  P.  Kllander.  150  Broadway,  New 
York.     The  surveys  and  recommendations  are 
confidential  unless  permission  for  their  pub- 
lication Is  granted  by  management 

In  plants  where  workers  travel  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  their  work.  It  has  been 
recommended  that  the  food  service  in  the 
plant  provide  breakfast  as  well  as  lunch  for 
workers  on  all  shifts.  When  breakfast  Is 
omitted,  production  begins  at  a  low  point 
the  flr<:t  hour  In  the  morning.  There  is  a 
sharp  decline  In  efficiency  during  the  fore- 
noon. A  much  higher  level  of  productivity 
is  attained  Immediately  after  lunch,  but 
again  a  sharp  decline  occurs  during  the  af- 
ternton.  When  breakfast  is  Included  in  the 
day's  meals,  the  chief  Improvement  In  pro- 
duction  Is  during  the   morning  hours 

When  midmornlng  and  mldafternoon  feed- 
ings of  nutritious  food,  such  as  orange  or 
grapefruit  Juice  or  tomato  Juice,  or  milk  and 
sandwiches  is  taken  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar meals,  production  reaches  a  higher  and 
more  uniform  rate  throughotjt  the  day.  ac- 
cording to  scientific  experiments. 

Cafeterias  are  not  always  the  practical 
solution.  Sometimes  the  indtistnal  nutri- 
tion representative  has  recommended  the 
installation  of  simple  lunch  counters,  or 
mobile  units  that  can  be  serviced  from  a  cen- 
tral kitchen  and  taken  into  all  departments. 
In  all  cases  the  recommendations  have 
called  for  ilmpllflcatlon  of  menus  to  speed 
up  service,  to  provide  adequate  balanced 
meals  with  resulting  savings  in  labor,  food, 
and  absenteeism  due  to  illness  or  fatigue  A 
lunch  ahould  be  more  than  a  snack  It 
should  provide  at  least  one-third  the  dally 
food  requirements  of  basic  foods  A  cold 
lunch  may  be  as  nutritious  as  a  hot  lunch, 
If  the  right  choice  of  foods  is  made. 

If  hot  lunches  are  served,  a  choice  of  two 
lunch  specials  is  recommended.  A  lunch 
special  might  Include:  fish  or  poultry,  meat. 
eggs,  beans,  or  cheese;  a  potato,  and  a  yellow 
or  green  vegetable,  a  raw  vegetable  salad, 
fruit  or  milk  dessert,  and  choice  of  beverage 
Including  milk. 


The  lunch  special,  called  a  Victory  lunch, 
in  an  EvansvUle,  Ind  ,  plant  became  so  popu- 
lar that  It  was  selected  by  86  percent  of  the 
employees.  It  is  significant  that  absenteeism 
was  cut  19  percent  In  the  first  4  months  after 
the    Victory-lunch   program   was   adopted. 

Ways  in  which  the  workers  mty   be  en- 
couraged to  choose  the  lunch  special,  or  make 
better  choice   of  available  foods  and  alter- 
nates offered  to  replace  food  shortages,  are 
part  of    the   nutrition   In   Industry   advisory 
service  to  war  plants.     Suggested  menus  for 
hot  or  cold  lunches,  articles  for  plant  publi- 
cations   and    bulletin    boards,    posters,    and 
other  materials  may   be  secxired  by  writing 
the  Nutrition  in  Industry  Division,  Washing- 
ton.    I   have   here   a   manual   of    Industrial 
nutrition  which  is  Just  off  the  press  which 
I  think  you  will  all  be  Interested  in  securing. 
It  may  be  that  an  In-plant  food  service 
will  be  some  expense  to  management.    Where 
adequate  food  service  Is  now  provided,  man- 
agement   seems    to    feel    any   expense    Is    as 
Justified  for  a  good  food  service  as  It  is  for 
any  other  safety  and  health  program.      Th« 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  medi- 
cal and  health  consultant.  Dr.  Victor  Helser. 
and  the  United  SUtes  Public  Health  Service 
Industrial  Hygiene  Division  urge  the  provi- 
sion of   in-piant  feeding   wherever   possible. 
Some  plants  provide  a  food  service  under 
plant  management.      Others  engage  a  con- 
cessionaire.     Whichever  plan  Is  adopted.  It 
is    to    the    advantage    of    the    empWyer    and 
the    workers    to    have    the    plant    provide    a 
dietitian.     The  dietitian  can  more  than  save 
her  haLiry  in  guiding  the  food  planning,  buy- 
ing, preparation,  and  service  to  reduce  labor 
and  food  waste  and  Improve  the  health  and 
morale  of  the  workers. 

There  is  an  increasing  recognition  on  the 
part  of  management  that  ln-p!ant  food  serv- 
ice is  nece.ssary,  but  action  In  installing  the 
service  la  still  lagging  behind  the  need. 

Arthur  C  EKirrance,  president.  Campbell 
Soup  Co  ,  Camdrn.  N  J  .  where  food  service 
Is  provided  for  workers,  says,  "Well-fed  work- 
ers on  the  production  front  are  as  vital  to 
victory  as  well-fed  soldiers  on  the  fighting 
front.  Nutritious  meals  served  In  attractive 
surroundings  build  inorule,  piomcte  effi- 
ciency, and  reduce  absenteeism  " 

C  S  Swayze,  assistant  general  manager. 
Eastern  Aircraft.  linden.  N  J  .  division  of 
General  Motors,  says,  "With  the  fast  tempo 
and  added  pressure  of  war  work,  the  working 
man  and  woman  in  the  plant  today  deserves 
and  must  have  proper  food  Plant  cafe- 
terias should  pay  8p€cial  attention  to  supply 
good,  wholesome,  nutritious  food  in  the  meals 
they  serve  their  employees." 

Through  the  progress  made  in  nutrition 
science  since  the  last  war.  we  now  know  our 
ba-'ic  food  needs  and  the  foods  that  provide 
the  best  food  values  A  popular  che't  of  these 
foods,  called  the  basic  seven  includes  the  food 
groups  we  should  include  In  our  meals  every 
day  The  ba.><lc  seven  are  Ort:up  1.  green  and 
yellow  vegetables;  group  2,  oranges,  tomatoes, 
grapefruit,  or  raw  cabbage  or  salad  greens; 
group  3.  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  and 
fruits;  group  4.  milk  and  milk  products; 
group  5,  meat,  poultry,  flsh,  or  eggs,  or  dried 
beans,  peas,  nuts  or  peanut  butter;  group  6, 
bread,  flour,  and  cereals,  natural  whole  grain 
or  eiu-iched  or  restored;  group  7,  butter  and 
fortified  margarine. 

Many  of  us  do  not  recognize  the  difference 
between  what  the  baste  food  requirements  are 
to  maintain  health,  and  what  we  think  la 
necessary  because  of  the  food  habits  we  estab- 
lished in  peacetime. 

Por  Instance,  as  workers'  earnings  In- 
creased, their  meat  eating  increased.  Re- 
ports show  that  many  were  eating  as  much  as 
7  to  9  pounds  of  meat  a  week,  when  they 
could  get  all  they  wanted.  The  clvUian  eon- 
•umptlon  of   meat   In    1941   exceeded   by    15 
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pounds  per  F>erson  the  average  consumed  In 
1935-39  period.  Yet  nutrition  scientists  and 
medical  authorities  say  that  even  the  biggest 
man  doing  the  hardest  work  will  not  suffer  by 
eating  as  little  as  1  >  2  pounds  of  meat  a  week. 
If  he  eats  sufficient  amounts  of  other 
strength-  and  health-building  foods  In  the 
basic  seven  each  day.  No  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  dally  protein  requirements  need 
be  supplied  by  animal  protein.  This  can  be 
satisfactorily  secured  from  poultry,  fish, 
milk,  and  eggs.  The  balance  of  the  protein 
needs  can  be  supplied  readily  from  vegetable 
sources  such  as  whole  grain  or  restored 
cereals,  bread,  peas,  dried  beans,  lentils,  soy- 
beans, peanuts,  and  nuts. 

Nutrition  science  has  also  made  It  possible 
for  us  to  know  that  such  unratloned  foods 
as  enriched  and  whole  grain  bread  and  whole 
grain  and  fortified  cereals  are  useful  scources 
of  the  "morale"  vltmaln  B,.  Without  suf- 
ficient amounts  of  foods  providing  this  vita- 
min, in  a  few  weeks  workers  become  Irritable 
and  tired.  Thus,  nutrition  science  has  shown 
that  food  can  play  an  Important  part  in  em- 
ployer-employee relations  and  in  production, 
as  well  as  in  health  protection. 

When  the  President  called  the  nutrition 
conference  Just  2  years  ago  this  month, 
the  national  nutrition  program  was  launched 
which  has  helped  to  make  all  Americans  more 
aware  of  their  personal  responsibility  In 
eating  right  to  keep  fit.  The  continued 
loyal  cooperation  and  activities  of  thousands 
of  volunteers  serving  on  the  48  State  com- 
mittees and  their  subcommittees  on  in- 
dustrial nutrition,  and  the  more  than  2.600 
county  committees  and  community  commit- 
tees, and  the  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising 
that  has  been  contributed  by  industry,  press, 
and  radio,  are  valuable  aids  to  the  nutrition 
program  and  the  conservation  of  manpower 
and  food. 

Never  before  has  our  country  faced  the 
problem  of  utilizing  so  great  an  amount  of 
its  food  resources  to  wage  a  world  war.  It 
means  new  problems  for  government,  for  em- 
ployers, and  for  employees.  Only  by  co- 
operating in  meeting  these  problems  can  we 
make  the  adjtistment^  that  are  necessary  to 
win  the  war. 

Pood  Is  a  weapon  of  war  as  vital  as  guns. 
By  sharing  our  food  with  our  armed  forces 
and  peoples  In  countries  where  loyalty  to  the 
United  Nations  is  necessary  to  victory,  each 
of  us  has  a  part  in  winning  the  war.  It  may 
mean  pulling  in  our  belts.  That  may  mean 
a  longer  and  healthier  life  for  those  who  are 
overweight.  It  need  not  mean  sacrificing 
health,  strength,  or  the  will  to  work  and 
Win.  while  workers,  employers,  and  govern- 
ment, cooperate  on  the  home  front. 


The  Roll-Back  on  Butter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1943 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  obtain  the  facts  in 
regard  to  food  prices,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  information  in  the  fol- 
lowinL  tables.  Table  I  Is  from  t'.:e 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  and 
table  II  is  frcm  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tiual  Economics; 


Tabli  I. — Percent  change  in  food  prices 


Commodity  group 


All  foods 

Cereab  and  bakery  products. 
Meats 

Beef  and  veal 

Pork._ 

Laiab ......... 

Chickens 

Fish,  fresh  and  canned_. 

Dairy  products 

ERgs 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Fresh 

Canned .... 

Dried 

Beverages ................ 

Fats  and  oils 

Sugar  Buid  sweets 


Mar.  If.  to 

Apr.  -M, 

1943 

Fept.  15, 

May  12, 

Apr.  14, 

Jan.  14, 

AU(t.  15. 

1<.>42,  to 

1942, to 

1942,  to 

1941,  to 

1939.  to 

Apr.  20, 

Apr.  20, 

Apr.  -20. 

A  pr.  20, 

Apr.  20. 

liM3 

1943  « 

1943 

1943 

1943 

+2.3 

4-11.1 

+  1.5.6 

+  17.6 

+43.8 

+50. « 

+.4 

-t-1.8 

+2.1 

+2.2 

+  13.2 

+15.0 

+.5 

4-5.7 

+11.0 

+  13.6 

+36.5 

+44.2 

+.7 

4-3.6 

+5.2 

+8.2 

+  19.3 

+31.0 

-.3 

4-1.6 

+2.3 

+4.6 

+46.5 

+43.2 

+.9 

4-3.7 

+  17.3 

+28.4 

+40.6 

+40.4 

4-1.0 

4-9.5 

+29.1 

+30.5 

+50.6 

+54.8 

+  1.4 

4-22.9 

+37.0 

+31.7 

+74.1 

+107.8 

+.1 

+7.4 

+11.2 

+  12.1 

+3a4 

+47.8 

-.8 

-9.0 

+22.4 

+27.0 

+45.1 

+55.8 

4-8.8 

+3H.3 

+39.4 

+42.8 

+92.3 

4-94.2 

4-10.5 

+46.7 

+47.0 

+51.4 

+104.8 

+  105.9 

+.5 

+6.9 

+7.9 

+8.5 

+44.9 

4-44.5 

4-.  4 

+10.0 

+20.2 

+30.8 

+58.3 

+74.6 

0 

+.9 

+.2 

+1.9 

+37.4 

+31.6 

4-.  2 

+4.9 

+3.4 

+5.6 

+57.7 

4-49.8 

4-.  4 

+1.1 

+1.0 

.    +.1 

+34.7 

+34.3 

'  The  number  of  cities  included  in  the  index  was  changed  from  61  to  56  in  March  1943,  with  the  necessary  adjust" 
menls  for  maintaining  comparability.    At  the  same  time  the  number  of  foods  in  the  index  was  increased  from  54  to  01, 
'  Preliminary. 


Table  II. — Average  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  specified  farm  products.  Aug.  15,  1939, 
and  their  percentage  of  parity  price 


Commodity 

Unit 

Average 

price.  Aug. 

15.  1939 

Per 

cent- 
age 

aver- 
age 

price 
is  of 

parity 

price 

Wheat 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Bu.shel 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Pound 

Ton 

54.5  cents 

45.7  cents 

25.4  cents 

34.  .'■cents 

34.2  cents.... 
M.n  cents.... 
$1 .35 

49 

Corn 

57 

Oats 

51 

Barley 

45 

Hye 

38 

Buckwheat 

FlaxsM'il 

GO 
64 

Klce  (rough) ... 

Cotton 

57.9  cents 

8.70  cents.... 

$K..24 

()9.(i  cents 

90.7  cents 

3.39  cents.... 
f*.(i  cents. 

22.4  cents.... 
13.0  cents.... 

17.5  cents 

$5.47 

$6.50 

$X.13 

$C.«4 

tf-7 

22.0  cents.... 

67 
66 

Cottonseed 

58 

Potatoes 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Poiuid 

Bushel 

Pound...... 

Pound 

Doien 

100  pounds.. 
10(5  pounds.. 
100  pounds.. 
IIX)  pounds.. 

Ton 

Pound 

>81 

Swe«'tpotatoes 

Peanuts.         

83 

Apples.    .. 

55 

ButU'rfat 

>  73 

ChJcltens  (live)... 

F-KPS 

92 
•75 

HoFS 

61 

B<Hf  cattle 

Veal  calves....... 

Lambs ........ 

l'» 
96 
95 

Hay. 

46 

Wool 

96 

I  Base  prices  are  averatres  for  the  crop  years,  1919-28. 
Tait-i  and  inter«'st  not  con.sid<Ted  in  determination  0/ 
parity  prices  of  commodities  when  using  post-war  base. 

•  Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

Source:  Midmonth  price  report.  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Aug. 
29.  1939. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  try  to  analyze  the 
information  furnished  by  these  official 
tables.  First,  you  will  note  that  from 
August  15.  1939.  to  April  20.  1943.  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
from  15  percent  in  cereals  and  bakery 
products  to  105.9  percent  in  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

There  is  one  most  important  fact 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  ap- 
praisal of  this  food  situation,  and  that 
is,  that  by  August  15.  1939,  after  6  years 
of  the  more  abimdant  life,  the  domestic 
and  foreign  agricultural  policy'  of  the 
present  administration  had  bogged 
down.  The  farm  prices  on  August  15, 
1939,  as  you  will  note,  ranged  from  38 
percent  of  parity  up  to  100  percent  for 
beef  cattle,  the  only  food  product  which 
was  at  parity.  The  1939  prices  were  Just 
as  disastrous  as  the  1932  farm  prices  as 
far  as  the  producer  was  concerned  except 


th:  his  agony  would  be  prolonged  a  lit- 
tle longer  if  he  tried  to  continue  on  the 
1939  prices. 

There  is  not  much  fairness  in  using 
August  15,  1939,  prices  as  the  basis  from 
which  to  show  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  More  farms  were  foreclosed  on 
in  Wisconsin  in  1939  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Federal  land  bank. 

The  fact  that  the  O.  P.  A.,  the  OfBce 
of  War  Mobilization,  certain  metropol- 
itan newspaper  editorials,  and  radio 
commentators  have  intentionally,  or  un- 
intentionally, neglected  to  mention  that 
1939  farm  prices  were  more  than  sub- 
normal when  talking  about  inflation, 
does  not  alter  the  other  fact  that  the 
prevailing  low  prices  of  1939  must,  in 
fairness,  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Mr.  L  Lubin,  who  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
leading  economist  of  the  New  Deal,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act,  indicated  the  same  approach. 
He  showed  how  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living  had  advanced  since  1939  but  he 
did  not  bother  to  mention  that  cotton 
was  only  8.4  cents  per  pound,  or  less  than 
half  of  parity  or  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. He  did  not  mention  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  farm  families  were  living 
on  less  than  a  $500  annual  income  during 
1939.  He  did  not  mention  that  farm 
labor,  in  many  States,  was  receiving  less 
than  $1  per  day.  without  board,  in  1939. 

I  wish  to  make  note  at  this  point  that 
not  one  of  these  Federal  agencies,  the 
O.  P.  A.,  the  W.  M.  C.  or  the  W.  L.  B.,  or 
any  of  the  super  economists  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll  made  any  public  statement 
as  to  the  eflect  the  increase  in  salary 
to  bureaucrats  would  have  on  inflation. 
It  appears  that  we  are  to  believe  that 
$600,000,000  or  $700,000,000  to  a  group 
of  one  and  one-half  million  people  is  not 
supposed  to  have  any  effect  on  inflation 
but  whenever  any  additional  income  is 
provided  for  the  people  receiving  30 
cents  to  40  cents  per  hour  is  suggested — 
whether  on  farm  or  in  factory — the 
"hold  the  line"  and  inflationary  tenden- 
cies immediately  project  themselves  into 
the  picture. 

Every  person  realizes  that  people 
with  fixed  incomes,  those  obtaining  pen- 
sions, railroad  retirement  recipients,  and 
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other  low-income  groujw  are  caught  in 
the  squeeze  when  food  prices  advance. 
Everyone   knows   that  people   receiving 
even  up  to  $50  per  week  spend  a  large 
percentage  of  their  weekly  wages  or  sal- 
aries for  food  but  they  also  know  that 
food  costs  are  a  small  part  of  the  in- 
comes of  the  people  in  the  higher  in- 
come brackets.    We  can  protect  our  low- 
Income   groups  as  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned  without   paying    a   part    of   the 
grocery  bill  of  people  who  receive  more 
per  hour  than  the  food  producer  receives 
per  day.    The  increase  in  the  amounts 
allocated  to  these  groups  would  be   a 
much     fairer,     cheaper,     and     effective 
method  of  approaching  the  problem. 

Now.  let  us  take  another  look  at  table 
I.  You  will  note  that  the  price  of 
dairy  products  increased  47.3  percent 
from  Auiiust  15.  1939.  to  April  15.  1943. 
You  will  also  note  in  table  2  that  butter- 
fat  on  August  15.  1943.  was  only  73  per- 
cent of  parity.  On  May  15.  1943.  but- 
terfat  was  112  percent  of  parity  but  re- 
member farm  labor,  which  in  April  1943 
was  2  39  times  the  ba.se  period  of  1910-14. 
Is  not  included  in  figuring  this  parity. 
Who  is  there  that  will  say  the  butter 
farmer  is  profiteering? 

The  question  a:i.ses.  from  looking  at 
the  above  table.  Why  select  butter  for 
the  roll-back?  Why  not  take  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  backward  ride 
since  they  show  a  105  9-percent  advance 
In  price  while  all  dairy  products  show 
only  a  47  3-percent  rise  during  the  same 
time?  Canned  vegetables  show  a  44.5- 
percent  increase  but  in  1939  many 
canned  vegetables  were  not  bringing  over 
half  the  cost  of  production.  I  shall  not 
mention  fish  because  it  is  not  strictly  a 
farm  product.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
James  C.  Auchincloss,  has  so  clearly 
cfdled  to  our  attention  previously  that 
the  shortage  of  this  product  is  due  not 
only  to  a  shortage  of  manpower  but  also 
to  the  result  of  turning  these  fishing 
boats  over  to  the  Coast  Guard  to  protect 
our  shores. 

If  there  Is  any  Member  in  favor  of 
rolling  back  the  price  of  butter  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  have  him  answer 
tlie  following  questions: 

First.  If  the  butter  price  was  fixed  by 
Secretary  Wickard  at  46  cents  per  pound. 
Chicago,  in  order  to  stimulate  milk  pro- 
duction to  obtain  milk  solids  in  the  form 
of  powdered  skim  milk,  do  you  think  the 
roll-back  of  10  percent  can  be  put  into 
effect  without  causing  harm  to  the  war- 
food  program? 

Second.  Did  you  know  that  this  roll- 
back will  freeze  the  butter  farmer  at 
less  ♦han  40  cents  per  hour  for  his  labor? 
Is  not  40  cents  an  hour  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  prevailing'  under  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration?  Did  you  know 
that  no  butter  producer  can  pay  any- 
where near  40  cents  per  hour  and  pro- 
duce butter  for  46  cents  per  pound  at 
Cliicago? 

Third.  Did  you  know  that  cheese  pro- 
duction is  24  percent  below  1942  produc- 
tion for  the  same  period?  Did  you  know 
that  butter  production  is  below  the  1942 
production?  Did  you  know  that  wheat 
production  estimate  for  1943  is  far  below 
the  1942  production?    Do  you  know  that 


only  50.000  cheese  farmers  are  producing 
one-haif  the  Nation's  cheese  that  Is 
needed  for  the  armed  forces,  lease-lend, 
domestic  consumption,  and  foreign  uses? 
Do  you  realize  that  only  13,500,000 
cases  of  peas  were  produced  in  1942  and 
that  present  estimates  are  far  below  this 

total? 

There  are  many  individuals  and  many 
groups  who  are  not  familiar  with  food 
production.  We  should  not  let  any  of 
these  groups  or  any  individuals  interfere 
with  the  1943  war-food  program. 

The  American  producer  should  not  be 
held  accountable  for  the  big  spread  be- 
tween tht^  producer  and  the  consumer  as 
a  result  of  black  markets.  The  producer, 
before  the  war.  received  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  and  this 
percentage  has  been  becoming  gradually 

lower. 

If  farm  crops  and  food  products  were 
handled  through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  tiie  American  consumer  would  re- 
ceive his  food  much  cheaper  than  will  be 
provided  by  any  roll-back  that  is  liable  to 
be  put  into  operation.  If  milk  solid  pro- 
duction in  the  form  of  powdered  skim 
milk  is  as  Import  i^nt  as  we  have  been 
told,  .someone  should  be  exercising  a  lit- 
tle more  judgment  and  not  advocate  a 
program  that  will  Jeopardize  the  whole 
dairy  war-food  program. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins  is  the 
guiding  influence  in  these  domestic  pro- 
grams. His  copartners  are  Judge  Rosen- 
man,  Ben  Cohan,  and  Justice  Frankfurt- 
er. With  this  kind  of  leadership,  where 
not  a  one  of  them  have  any  practical  ex- 
perience or  training  in  food  production, 
it  is  not  now  surprising,  nor  will  it  be 
surprising  In  the  future,  to  see  proposals 
unfolded  that  may  show  more  of  politi- 
cal approach  than  a  practical  approach 
to  the  war-food  program.  There  can  be 
a  food  shortage  even  in  the  United 
States  under  the  wrong  leadership. 


Prentisf  Brown 
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HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1943 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News: 

A    BBOWN    STUDT 

In  ope  of  his  Washington  dispatches.  Mr. 
Paul  Leach  says  that  Office  or  Price  Adminis- 
tration Bobs  Prentiss  Brown  is  going  to  stick 
It  out  despite  the  storm  he  has  to  ride. 
As  this  newspaper  took  no  part  in  the  ytp- 
plng  and  howling  that  retired  Leon  Hender- 
Bon  to  private  life,  we  are  naturally  not  go- 
ing to  worry  whether  Pormer  Senator  Brown 
stands  pat,  ducks  It,  or  is  thrown  to  the 
wolves.  It  Isn't  going  to  make  any  great 
difference  who  la  running  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  as  we  said  when  we  ventured 
the  assertion  that  If  anybody  could  do  such 
a  Job.  Leon  Henderson  was  probably  as  good 


a  man  as  could  be  found.  And  he  was  about 
as  good  a  scapegoat  as  could  be  found  when 
the  tiling  Just  dldnt  work. 

We  suspect  that  the  big  technical  difficulty 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  mathe- 
matical. Trying  to  supervise  from  20,000.- 
000  to  40.000.000  retail  transactions  a  d.iy, 
between  all  kinds  of  folks  In  all  kinds  of 
communities,  presents  a  problem  close  to  the 
limits  of  human  brain  power.  If  not  beyond 
It.  In  World  War  No.  1,  no  such  difficulties 
were  encountered  because  price  controlling 
was  centered  upon  points  of  production  or 
wholesale  distribution.  That  reduced  the 
number  of  transactions  regulated  to  a  frac- 
tion of  the  number  that  the  OfDce  of  Price 
Administration  attempts  to  police. 

In  World  War  No.  1  scarcities  were  them- 
selves scarce  Such  shortages  as  arose  were 
nearly  all  sporadic,  temporary,  and  localized. 
Production  wiis  promoted,  not  discouraged. 
The  Office  of  Price  AdmlnUtratlon  can  boast 
no  such  results. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  prices  rose  In 
World  War  No.  1.  A  large  part  of  the  price 
innatlon  came  after  the  war  ended,  as  was 
the  case  abroad.  The  staggering  Increases 
of  Government  debt  and  of  the  volume  of 
money  had  the  classic  effect  upon  prices 
that  economists  of  that  day  hardly  disputed 
would  be  encountered  Has  Office  of  Price 
Administration  shown  to  date  any  capacity 
to  hold  prlcfs  down?  Who  can  answer  that 
with  aiisurance? 

Mr.  Leach  tells  us  that  Erown  and  his  staff 
"cannot  for  the  life  of  them  see  how  prices 
can  be  fUcd  at  wholesale  levels  without 
legalizing  black  markets  at  every  retail  store."' 
The  phrase  "black  market"  was  not  even 
heard  In  World  War  No.  1.  We  never  even 
heard  much  of  •'bootlegging"  untU  the  eight- 
eenth amendment  brought  control  by  crimi- 
nal law  to  one  branch  of  trade.  In  World 
W^ar  No  1,  normal  competition  between  retaU 
merchants  was  allowed  to  exert  Its  normal 
influence  upon  prices  below  the  controlled 
wholesale  levels.  That  appears  to  have  been 
enough  U)  dispose  of  the  "black  market- 
perl!.  The  man  who  sold  cheaper  was  the 
magnet  that  attracted  customers. 

Do  the  doubts  of  former  Senator  Brown  and 
his  associate!  in  Office  of  Price  Administration 
stem  from  that  oblivion  into  which  the  very 
Idea  of  free  competition  by  free  enterprisers 
has  been  enRulfed  under  the  New  Deal?  Or 
do  these  doubts  reveal  In  Freudian  fashion 
that  the  real  "libido"  of  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration Is  not  80  much  control  of  price 
Inflation  as  control  of  business  and  of  busi- 
nessmen, little  business  as  well  as  big  busi- 
ness, little  businessmen  as  well  as  big 
businessmen? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L  McNARY 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  7  (legislative  day  ot 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent months  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick 
has  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Federal  Constitution.  At  the  request  of 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Ulinois  [Mr. 
Brocks],  who  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
timely  address  on  the  Powers  of  Congress 
delivered  by  Colonel  McCormick. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  Is  the  second  of  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  come  to  the  article  dealing  with  the 
powers  conferred   upon   Congress. 

Section  Vin  of  article  I.  follows: 

"1.  The   Congress   shall   have   power: 

"To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts, 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties.  Im- 
posts, and  excises  shall  be  unllorni  through- 
out the  United  States. 

"2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States 

"3  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes  " 

This  paragraph  not  only  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  pass  all  tariff  laws,  but  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  fix  the 
policy  of  the  Government  as  to  international 
trade.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  carry  out  the  desires  of  Congress  in 
treaties  to  be  negotiated  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Executive 
to  originate  the   policies. 

"4.  To  establl.'h  a  uniform  rule  of  natural- 
ization and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  throufhcut   the  United  States. 

"5  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

"6  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current 
c^ln  ol  the   United  States. 

"7.  To  establLsh  post  offices  and  post  roads." 

Under  this  pa:a«;raph  Congress  may  lay  out 
a  system  of  world-wide  airways  and  direct 
the  State  Department  to  arrange  for  them 
by  treaties  with  foreign   powers. 

"8  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

"9.  To  constitute  tribunals  InJerior  to  the 
Supreme   Court. 

"10.  To  dehne  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonlp  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations." 

I  will  refer  to  this  momentous  paragraph 
•  t  the  close  of  this  lecture 

"11  To  declare  war.  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  niles  con- 
cerning  captures  on   land   and   water." 

!•  the  British  monarchy  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  rested  with  the  crown.  The  elev- 
enth paragraph  puts  this  responsibility  upon 
Congress 

"12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  2  years. 

"13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

"14.  To  make  rules  for  the  Government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

"15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
Insurrections,  and  repel  Invasions. 

"16  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and 
disciplining  the  mllltla.  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
Stat?s,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
oflP.cers  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
mUltia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  Congress." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  stemmed  from  the 
experience  In  the  English  as  well  as  the 
American  revolutions. 

The  experience  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
showed  that  armies  were  necessary.  That 
experience  and  English  precedent,  as  weU 
as  the  universal  experience  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  also  showed  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Almost  every  govern- 
ment In  Europe  had  fallen  before  them. 

All  the  Stuart  kings  after  James  I  bad 
used  the  army  to  enslave  the  people. 


Cromwell  bad  kept  England  and  Scotland 
In  subjection  for  9  years  by  the  use  of  a  regu- 
lar army.  Under  It  Ireland's  Gethsemane 
lasted  for  centuries.  The  Colonies  had  been 
Insulted,  quartered  upon,  and  invaded  by  the 
armies  of  what  was  then  their  supergovern- 
ment. 

To  prevent  such  calamities  from  recurring, 
therefore.  It  was  provided  that  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  support  armies  should  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  2  years.  As  no  such  dan- 
ger was  anticipated  from  the  Navy,  no  limit 
was  placed  upon  the  time  for  which  money 
could  be  appropriated  for  this  use. 

Under  present  conditions  there  could  be 
danger  from  a  naval  air  force. 

Further,  to  keep  the  armed  forces  from  get- 
ting out  of  hand.  It  was  provided  that  Con- 
gress should  make  the  rules  to  govern  them 

The  Convention  wished  to  place  Its  chief 
reliance  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and 
for  the  freedom  of  Its  citizens  upon  the 
militia,  meaning  all  male  citizens  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  But  Congress  has  neglected  to 
carry  cut  the  provisions  for  the  training  of 
the  militia,  and  In  consequence  we  have  no 
trained  militia.  All  of  our  armed  men  are  In 
the  Army  or  Navy. 

"18  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof." 

Under  this  paragraph  Congress  has  power 
to  Implement  its  powers  In  paragraphs  3  and 
10.  those  dealing  with  Congress'  control  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Today  the  most  interesting  and  m.ost  im- 
portant of  congressional  powers  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  tenth  paragraph:  "Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  define  and  punish 
felonie.s  committed  on  the  high  seas." 

If  Congress  had  declared  the  sinking  of 
ships  without  warning  to  be  piracy.  Mr.  Wil- 
son would  not  have  had  to  Indulge  in  his 
lengthy  correspondence  with  Germany  before 
the  last  war.  If  Congress  should  declare  the 
sinking  of  hospital  ships  to  be  piracy,  It  will 
facilitate  the  execution  of  the  perpetrators 
of  such  fiendish  deeds. 

Now  consider  this: 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  define  and 
punish  •  •  •  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations." 

Take  In  the  meaning  of  those  words.  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  define  and  punish 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations."  The 
people  especially  interested  In  controlling 
events  after  this  war  Is  over  can  find  their 
implementation  In  this  paragraph,  the  full 
significance  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
completely  Ignored. 

If  Congress  will  catalog  what  It  considers 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  other  countries  adopt 
these  principles,  the  framework  of  a  post-war 
world  win  have  been  firmly  established,  and 
that  within  the  framework  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

If  Congress  wiU  use  this  power,  it  will  give 
us  the  initiative  in  establlshng  what  our 
civilization  thinks  Is  Just  and  right  and  not, 
as  25  years  ago,  confront  the  Senate  with  a 
treaty  drawn  by  foreigners  In  which  It  would 
be  faced  with  the  choice  of  rejecting  much 
that  It  thought  good  or  of  accepting  Just  as 
much  that  It  knew  to  be  evil. 

Such  acts  could  provide  that  no  nation 
shall  Impose  Its  authority  by  force  on  any 
other  nation.  No  nation  shall  attack  another 
nation  without  a  declaration  of  war.  No 
nation  shall  set  minimum  prices  for  articles 
m  which  It  holds  a  monopoly.  These  sugges- 
tions are  sufficient  for  Ulustratlon. 

It  has  been  held  that  Congress  may  not 
delegate  these  powers  to  the  President.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore.  It  cannot  delegate  them  to 
anyone  else,  certainly  to  no  foreigner  or  or- 
ganization of  foreigners. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  given  away. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL      . 

or   AUkBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  In  the  Jime 
3,  1943.  issue  of  the  Sentinel  there  is  a 
most  interesting  article  captioned 
"Whose  heads  are  we  hitting? — The  Ber- 
muda conference  aftermath  provokes  a 
query."  The  article  is  written  by  Bamet 
Hodes,  corporation  counsel  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  cochalrman,  Patriotic  Foun- 
dation of  Chicago.  This  interesting  ar- 
ticle tells  of  the  work  and  the  splendid 
accoinpllshments  of  the  Bermuda  con- 
ference. We  recall  that  our  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Lucas]  was  a  member  of  the  American 
delegation  to  that  conference.  I  ask 
that  the  article  dealing  with  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  conference  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHOSE  HEADS  ARZ  WE  HriTING? ^THX   BEKMtrDA 

CONTESTNCZ   ATTERMATH    PROVOKES    A    QtJCTT 

(By  Bamet  Hodes) 

It  was  Lord  Byron,  I  believe,  who  once  sug- 
gested the  tactical  advantage  of  not  stopping, 
when  attacked,  to  distinguish  friend  from 
foe  but  to  whack  every  head   In  sight. 

This  picturesque  advice,  although  possess- 
ing the  undoubted  virtue  of  producing  In- 
stant action,  is  not  without  its  drawbacks. 
Witness  the  classic  example  of  the  wrestler 
named  Joe.  who  in  the  midst  of  an  Indis- 
tinguishable tangle  of  arms,  legs,  and  torsoes, 
found  himself  at  a  complete  Impasse.  "Bite 
'Im,  Joe!"  yelled  his  trainer.  Whereupon  Joe 
closed  his  teeth  on  the  nearest  piece  of 
flesh,  only  to  discover  that  It  was  his  own. 

Pardon  the  irreverent  allusion,  but  may  X 
point  out  with  all  earnestness  that  by  at- 
tacking the  Bermuda  conference  before  wait- 
ing to  find  out  what  the  Bermuda  conferenc« 
either  accomplished  or  failed  to  accomplish 
the  overzealous  Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army 
of  Palestinian  and  Stateless  Jews,  has  ^>een 
w-hacking  the  heads  of  Its  best  friends  with  a 
Byron  Ian  frenzy  and — to  mix  my  metaphor 
completely — biting  its  own  skin. 

To  make  matters  worse,  certain  more  re- 
sponsible Jewish  spokesmen — Individually 
and  in  groups — are  wielding  verbal  club* 
with   equal   lack   of   discrimination. 

Prom  such  apothegms  as  "hollow  mockery" 
to  charges  of  "betrayal,"  "conniving  with  the 
slaughter  of  mUllons."  and  dealing  the  Jews 
a  "severer  blow  than  the  accumulated  force 
of  all  the  Nazi  atrocities,"  the  blows  rain 
down.  Personally,  I  see.no  purpose  whatso- 
ever in  leveling  and  continuing  to  level  these 
blows  at  our  friends. 

So  far  It  appears  that  military  necessity 
has  sealed  the  lips  of  the  delegates  and  gov- 
ernments to  utterances  beyond  the  commu- 
niques and  the  statement  of  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Anthony  Eden  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  granted  that  the  conference 
accomplished  less  than  some  of  us  had  been 
led  to  hope — largely  because  we  failed  to 
appreciate  the  wartime  shortage  of  shipping, 
food,  and  supply — what  warrant  has  ths 
Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army  to  awnime  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  people  or  to 
find  fault  with  the  conference  for  not  find- 
ing an  answer  to  the  problem  of  Uberatlnf 
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aU  the  J«W8  of  Europe?     The  3erirnKla  Con- 
ference. U-t  me  remind  the  critics,  was  called 
for  the  single  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  find 
«  solution  to  the  European  refugee  problem. 
Of    thU    problem    the    plight    of    the    Jewish 
refugee  Is  one.  although  an  Important,  fact. 
To  What  purpose,  therefore.  Is  it  to  belabor 
the  conference  fur  not   accompllshlnR   what 
It    was    never    Intended    to    accomplish— the 
Bettlement  of  the  Jewish  problem?     To  what 
purpose  18  It  to  continue  to  lay  on.  when  the 
objects  of  attack  are  the  leaders  who  alone 
tiave    dedicated    themselves    to    the    task    of 
rescuing    Jewi.sh    refugees    today    and    whose 
governments  alone  can  be  relied  upon  to  offer 
a  permanent  solution— If  there  be  such  a  so- 
lution—of   the    entire    Jewish    problem    to- 
morrow. 

EX>e8  anyone  doubt  that  It  la  only  by  de- 
featlnfcf  Hitler  and  crushing  the  Axis  powers 
that  the  rescue  of  the^oppressed  peoples  of 
Europe  can  l>e  affected  and  thus — among 
other  problems — the  Jewish  problem  solved? 
If  we  were  to  grant  that  the  rescue  of  the 
Jews  trapped  In  Hitler-held  Europe  preaenU 
Itaelt  t<i  the  Allied  governmenta  and  the  Al- 
lied command  as  not  the  sole  but  as  only  one 
of  the  many  problems  upon  the  grim,  com- 
plicated pattern;  grant  that  It  Is  not  even  the 
first  Item  upon  the  long  and  terrible  agenda 
of  the  war,  why.  to  what  end,  attack  the 
efforts  or  Impugn  the  good  faith  of  those 
goTernments  and  those  of  their  delegates  who 
have  placed  the  question  upon  the  order  of 
the  day  aa  one  of  the  moet  pressing? 

The  Jewish  problem  Is  Ineitrlcable  from 
the  entire  military  situation.  Unless  the 
United  Nations  destroy  Hitler  and  his  works 
by  military  might,  there  will  be  no  solution 
of  the  frightful  problems  of  the  Jews  or  of 
any  other  of  the  oppressed  peoples  No  solu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  problem  except  In  the 
ghastly  sense  that  there  will  be  no  Jews  left 
In  Europe  to  present  any  problem. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  consider  these  at- 
tacks on  the  Bermuda  Conference  as  attacks 
on  some  of  the  best  friends  the  Jews  have 
In  the  world  today.  And  on  doing  this,  plepse 
let  me  explain  that  my  criticism  Is  not  meant 
to  Impugn  the  motives  of  all  the  attackers — 
but  only  their  methods 

To  begin  with  the  Bermuda  Conference, 
thla  conference  waa  the  result  of  a  constant 
searching  by  President  Roosevelt  over  a  long 
period  for  possible  means  of  rescuing  the 
refugees  from  Hltler-occupled  Europe,  In- 
cluding the  Jews  both  Inside  and  outside 
the  doomed  continent. 

That  Roosevelt  should  be  so  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  refugees— 
In  the  midst  of  the  gravest  crisis  In  Ameri- 
cas history — brought  on  by  the  terrible  and 
exhaurtlng  war  which  Is  affecting  the  des- 
tiny of  all  mankind— Is  to  me  cause  for 
wonder  and  thanksgiving 

My  wonder  Is  derived  from  my  failure  to 
find  an  historic  paraHel  to  President  Roose- 
velt—a figure  wielding  such  power  and  yet 
so  cognizant  of  Jewish  contributions  to 
world  civilization,  so  sympathetic  with  the 
Jewish  problem,  and  so  eager  to  ameliorate 
It.  This  deep  concern  on  the  part  of  our 
President  Is  understandable  only  in  the  light 
of  hu  remarkable  background,  his  profound 
concern  with  the  dignity  of  every  human 
being,  and  his  many  contacts  with  men  of 
every  shade  of  thought — with  Jew?'  of  all 
classes  over  many  years  He  learned  to  un- 
derstand the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  from  their  intellectual 
reservoir  he  borrowed  freely  of  the  llfe-glvlng 
waters  which  have  fed  his  philosophy  and 
bis  actions. 

In  the  second  place,  when  President  Rot^ce- 
velt  flnaUy  succeeded  In  having  the  Bermuda 
Anglo-American  Conference  called,  he  plainly 
indicated  his  Intention  of  making  the  con- 
ference jaore  than  a  gesture  or  •  symbol,  by 
appointing  as  the  American  delegates  three 
men  of  unmlatakablt  humanitarian  sympa- 


thies. To  leave  no  room  for  doubt  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  he  appointed  a  Jew.  Con- 
gressman 8oL  Bloom  of  New  York,  as  one  of 
the  delegates.  The  other  delegates  were 
Scott  W.  Lucas,  the  senior  Senator  from 
nilnols,  and  President  Harold  W.  Dodds  of 
the  Princeton  University,  two  noted  cham- 
pions of  religious  freedom  and  democracy. 

Having  served  on  the  Illinois  Tax  Com- 
mislon  with  Senator  Lucas  and  having  been 
associated  with  him  Intimately  for  many  years 
on  various  political  and  civic  projects.  Includ- 
ing the  erection  of  the  George  Washington- 
Robert  Morrls-Haym  Salomon  monument  In 
Chicago.  I  know  him.  Senator  Lucas  Is  a 
great  American,  loyally  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  democracy  and  human  rights 

In  the  third  place,  the  American  delegates 
not  only  resolved  to  do  everything  humanly 
possible   to   find   a   solution    to    the   refugee 
problem  but  they  Joined  the  English  delegates 
In  issuing  an  ofllclal  communique  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  "examined  the  refugee  problem 
m  all  Its  aspects.   Including  the  position  of 
those  potential  refugees  who  are  still  In  the 
grip   of   the    Axis    Powers   without   any    Im- 
mediate prospect  of  escape     •     •     •     Noth- 
ing  was   excluded    from    their    analysis   and 
everything    that    held    out    any    possibility, 
however  remote,  of  solution  of  the  problem, 
was  carefully  Investigated  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed    •     •     •     The  delegates  were  able  to 
ag.ee  on  a  number  of  concrete  recommenda- 
Wons  which   they   are  Jointly   submitting    to 
their  governments  and  which  It  Is  felt  will 
pass  the  tests  set  forth  abtn-e  (I.  e  ,  practica- 
bility  and    noninterference   with   war  opera- 
tions) and  will  lead  to  the  relief  of  a  substan- 
tial   number    of    refugees    of    all    races    and 
nationalities'     •     •     •     The   delegates   also 
agreed    on    recommendations    regarding    the 
form      of      intergovernmental      organization 
which   was    best   fitted    In    their   opinion,   to 
handle  the  problem   In  the  future  " 

In  the  face  of  this  official  announcement 
and  the  further  statement  that  the  recom- 
mendations agreed  upon  constituted  a  mili- 
tary secret  and  could  not  be  revealed  at  this 
time,  the  Committee  for  a  Jewish  army  pub- 
lished Its  Indefensible  full-page  attack  In 
the  New  York  Times  and  other  newspapers 
under  the  headline.  "To  6.000.000  Jews  In 
the  Nazi  death  trap.  Bermuda  was  a  hollow 
mockery  ■■  The  committee  did  not  wait  for 
an  ofUclal  statement  from  the  American  dele- 
gation It  did  not  even  take  time  to  Inter- 
view any  of  the  three  delegates.  It  rushed 
Into  print  within  48  hours  of  the  delegation's 
return  from  Bermuda.  The  bitter,  emotional 
attack  was  founded  solely  upon  quotations 
from  undocumented  opinions  published  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  full-page  attack,  among  other  things. 
declared  that  the  conference  had  not  even 
touched  upon  the  problem  of  the  Jews  In 
Europe  and  had  banished  the  name  "Jews" 
from  Its  vocabulary,  that  the  United  Nations 
were  giving  Hitler  carte  blanche  In  his  ex- 
termination process,  "exactly  as  In  the  pre- 
war days  they  permitted  him  to  deal  with 
Jews  In  Germany,  with  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, thus  paving  the  way  for  aggression, 
invasion,  and  war"  and  that  "democracy  can- 
not connive  with  the  slaughter  of  millions  of 
innocent  civilian  people — the  Jews  in 
Europe." 

The  utter  lack  of  responsibility  of  the 
authors  of  this  amazing  and  hysterical  ad- 
vertisement Ijecomes  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  It  appeared  over  the  name  of  United 
States  Senator  Edward  C.  Johnson,  of  Colo- 
rado, who  had  graciously  consented  to  have 
his  name  used  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  m  a  separate  box  on  the  left  side  of  the 


lAn  Associated  Prees  dispatch  of  May  10 
reports  the  transfer  to  a  neutral  country  of 
the  first  contingent  of  refugees  aa  a  foUow-up 
of  the  Bermuda  Conference. 


page  appeared  an  endorsement  of  the  Jewish 
army  by  33  other  Senators.  But  Senator 
JOHNSON  find  the  other  Senators  denied  that 
they  had  seen  the  ad  before  Its  publication, 
had  been  apprised  of  lt«  publication,  or  had 
given  con.sent  to  the  use  of  their  names  upon 
it  In  any  form. 

In  extenuation  of  Its  advertisement,  the 
Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army  points  out  that 
It  quoted  criticisms  of  other  persons  and 
publications  and  based  its  arguments 
thereon  But  inasmuch  as  those  other  per- 
sons and  publications  had  even  less  Informa- 
tion than  the  committee — one  criticism  ap- 
pearing during  the  conference,  another  be- 
fore the  delegates  had  returned — this  argu- 
ment is  the  equivalent  of  saying  that  I  shall 
continue  to  strike  my  neighbors  and  bite 
myself  becau.sc  "Joe  Is  doing  It!" 

Just  as  the  committee's  advertisement 
was  more  violent  than  any  of  the  criticisms 
which  It  quoted,  so  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  still  more  violent  attacks  appear- 
ing In  the  Jewish  Spectator.  If  these  un- 
documented attacks  continue  to  grow  In 
vehemence  In  the  same  geometric  pwogres- 
slon.  I  shudder  to  think  what  the  editorial 
will  be  like  which  may  be  based  on  the 
Jewish  Spectator. 

I  do  not  wish  to  place  myself  in  a  position 
of  criticizing  or  censuring  any  Jewish  per- 
.son  or  group  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  all  Jews  continue  to  maintain  their 
mental  equilibrium  under  the  repeated 
bludgeonlngs  of  fate.  But  when  I  "-ead  the 
committee's  advertisement  In  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  comment  In  the  JewLsh  Spec- 
tator. I  found  myself  asking  exactly  what 
Senator  Lucas  aiked  In  his  speech  on  May  8 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  as 
reported  In  the  Conckessional  Recorb: 
"Why  do  they  do  this  at  this  particular  time? 
Why  does  this  organization  rush  Into  print 
wlf'  a  denunciation  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  conference  less  than  48  hours  after 
the  American  delegation  has  rettirned  to  the 
United  States?  No  one,  other  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  and  the  two  respective 
government*,  knows  what  Is  In  the  report. 
Yet  the  authors  of  the  advertisement  would 
assume  to  know  all  about  it  " 

Incidentally  In  the  course  of  his  speech. 
Senator  Lucas  expressed  one  of  the  finest 
tributes  ever  paid  to  a  Jew.  Let  me  quote 
briefly: 

"I  yield  to  no  man.  regardless  of  his  race, 
creed,  or  color,  in  my  humanitarian  sympathy 
for  those  people  who  are  now  locked  on  the 
Inside  of  Europe's  conquered  lands.  I  believe 
that  I  understand  the  heartbeats  of  the  un- 
derdog I  believe  that  I  understand  what  It 
means  to  make  one's  own  way  In  this  life.  I 
believe  I  understand  something  about  suffer- 
ing in  the  early  days  of  life  Some  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  in  this  country,  Mr  President, 
are  members  of  the  Jewiah  faith  Henry 
Horner,  the  great  Governor  of  Illinois,  one  of 
the  best.  If  not  the  best,  our  State  ever  had. 
was  my  dear  friend  He  was  responsible, 
more  than  any  other  Individual,  for  fending 
me  to  the  United  Sfates  Senate  He  was  a 
giKxl  man.  He  was  a  great  man  Henry 
Horner  did  more  to  destroy  Intolerance  ar.d 
bigotry  In  the  State  of  Illinois  than  any  other 
public  ofllclal  who  ever  held  an  executive 
position  In  that  State  "' 
Senator  Lucas  went  on : 
"My  friends  among  the  Jewish  faith  are 
legion.  When  It  is  said  that  the  Senator 
from  niinolfl  would  do  anything  that  would 
interfere  one  lota  with  giving  assistance  to 
these  poor  helpless  souls,  those  who  make 
such  statements  simply  do  not  knew  what 
they  are  talking  about,  and  I  will  not  permit 
the  charge  to  go  unanswered." 

My  own  extensive  discuseluns  with  Senator 
Lucas  following  his  return  from  Bermuda 
were  confined  to  the  general  matters  covered 
by  the  communiques,  because  of  the  Senn- 
tor's  pledge  to  millUry  secrecy.    Yet   I  am 
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coiidnced  that  the  delegates  went  over  the 
entire  globe  with  the  proverbial  fine-tooth 
comb,  made  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  tech- 
nical problems  Involved,  and  recommended 
to  their  governments  the  only  practicable  pro- 
gram possible  today. 

It  Is  no  military  secret  that  the  Bermuda 
conference  had  to  take  Into  account  the  tre- 
mendous restrictions  on  all  transportation 
facilities  caused  by  Allied  losses  on  land  and 
sea  and  the  terrific  demands  Imposed  by  the 
Allied  military  campaign  But  save  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  an  lUusory  and  unattain- 
able "paper  program."  what  could  any  other 
group  of  human  beings  dealing  with  the 
refugee  problem  have  done? 

Not  only  did  I  find  Senator  Lucas  bewil- 
dered by  the  fact  that  his  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  refugees  was  greeted  by  this  fuslllad-  but 
a  former  president  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America  and  the  present  executive 
director,  whom  I  met  In  Washington,  ex- 
pressed similar  bewilderment  and  chagrin. 
The  spectacle  of  a  Jewish  group  raining  ver- 
bal brickbats  on  men  of  the  stature  of  Sen- 
ator Lucas,  Sol  Bloom,  and  Dr.  Todd — not  to 
mention  President  Roosevelt,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  the  United  Nations — recalls  to 
the  mind,  not  without  some  bitterness,  the 
old  query  concerning  the  probable  program  of 
two  members  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  might 
find  themselves  marooned  on  a  desert  Island. 
The  answer,  you  may  remember.  Is  that  they 
would  start  two  factions. 

Despite  the  Intellectual  temptation  of  the 
lover  of  dialectic  to  argue  and  dispute,  this 
Is  no  time  for  factions  in  Jewry,  To  continue 
to  divide  our  strength  by  Internal  bickerings 
would  be  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis, 
whose  game  Is  to  divide  and  conquer 

With  all  due  allowance  for  the  zeal  and 
fighting  spirit  of  the  committee  for  a  Jewish 
army,  may  I  humbly  point  out  that  this  Is 
decidedly  not  the  time — good  Intentions  or 
no  good  Intentions — to  be  striking  at  the 
wrong  heads. 

Short  of  the  millennium,  we  may  never 
achieve  all  we  desire.  But — make  no  mis- 
take about  It — we  shall  never  win  our  major 
aspirations — or  even  any  considerable  part 
of  them — until  Hitler  has  been  defeated  un- 
conditionally and  victory  has  been  won  by 
the  Allied  nations. 

The  Jewish  problem — which  In  Its  essence 
Is  the  strtiggle  of  a  minority  people  to  sur- 
vive with  dignity  and  self-respect — Is  at  bot- 
tom the  problem  of  all  oppressed  peoples. 
True,  the  No.  1  target  of  the  Nazis  Is  the 
Jew.  Yet  this  target  Is  only  one  of  the  many 
targets  and  It  Is  fatuous  Indeed  for  us  to  ex- 
pect the  entire  Allied  world  In  Its  present  life 
and  death  struggle,  to  single  out  the  Jewish 
problem  as  Its  sole  concern,  or  even  Its  pri- 
mary concern.  It  can  only  consider  It  as 
an  Integral  part  of  that  larger  problem — the 
struggle  between  the  democratic  way  of  life 
and  Fascism,  the  war  for  survival  of  the 
Allied  nations.  And  It  Is  only  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Allied  nations  and  the  Allied 
cause — a  catise  In  which  our  lives  and  our 
treasures  are  being  poured  forth  In  a  su- 
preme sacrifice — that  the  Jew  will  turvive. 


Foreifn  Trade  Zones — Portals  to  Inter- 
national Commerce  of  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  HZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7.  1943 

Mr.    CELLER.    Mr,    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ced, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Thomas  E.  Lyons,  executive  secretary, 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  l)efore  the 
Norfolk  Propeller  Club  at  the  Atlantic 
Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  17,  1943: 

Just  now  the  Implements  of  American  for- 
eign trade  and  shipping  are  marshaled  to 
help  this  country  and  its  allies  win  the 
world's  greatest  war.  Merchant  ships  that 
normally  carried  peacetime  cargoes  are  trans- 
porting men,  mxinitions,  food,  and  materials 
to  all  the  fighting  fronts  all  over  the  world. 
This  constantly  growing  fleet  is  bringing  es- 
seuual  supplies  for  the  war  industries  of  the 
Nation.  Railroads,  air-transport  faculties,  in- 
ternational banking  channels,  cables,  tele- 
graphs, and  radio  all  are  among  the  many  in- 
struments of  peacetime  commerce  that  are 
backing  up  hard-hitting  United  Nations' 
fighting  forces. 

Some  day  our  fighting  men  will  stack  arms 
with  victory  achieved.  When  that  time  comes 
the  channels  of  trade  and  the  implements 
of  commerce  must  be  reconverted  and  re- 
established to  their  maximum  usefulness  in 
helping  businessmen  of  all  nations  restore 
normal  trading  activities. 

Naturally,  It  will  be  a  much  changed 
world.  Entirely  new  conditions  must  be  met 
and  solved.  Living  standards  will  be  changed. 
The  economic  fabric  of  nations  will  be  ma- 
terially altered.  Pre-war  nonlndustrlal  coun- 
tries will  have  become  industrialized.  The 
borders  of  some  of  the  world's  nations  may 
follow  an  entirely  new  pattern. 

In  announcing  the  observance  of  this  Na- 
tional Wartime  Foreign  Trade  Week,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  said 
"It  Is  not  too  early  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  the  business- 
men concerned  with  International  trade,  to 
try  to  pull  aside  the  veU  of  the  future  to 
glimpse  the  pattern  of  things  to  come. 

Discussion  of  conditions  under  which  for- 
eign trade  of  the  future  will  be  carried  on 
will  be  left  to  others.  It  seems  timely,  how- 
ever, in  the  light  of  post-war  requirements 
to  appraise  the  provisions  which  Congress 
has  made  for  handling  that  part  of  oiir  for- 
eign commerce  generally  referred  to  as  trans- 
shipment, reexport,  and  consignment  trade. 

The  first  tariff  law,  enacted  in  1789,  con- 
tained a  provision  for  the  remitting  of  duties, 
or  the  so-called  "drawback,"  on  foreign  goods 
subsequently  exported.  Legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  customs  bonded  warehouse  sys- 
tem, as  it  Is  known  today,  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  nearly  100  years.  Although 
subsequent  tariff  acts  have  extended  the 
privileges  of  the  drawback  and  bonded -ware- 
house system,  many  Importers  still  felt  that 
the  rigid  restrictions  for  operating  under 
these  provisions  presented  little  or  no  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  trans- 
shipment and  reexport  trade. 

To  overcome  these  disadvantages  Congress 
In  1934  enacted  a  foreign-trade  zone  law. 
The  legislation,  sponsored  by  Congressman 
EMMANUEL  CiiXEK,  of  New  York,  had  the  unani- 
mous support  of  all  foreign  traders,  port  inter- 
ests, and  Government  agencies.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  is  to  provide  physical  areas 
In  ports  of  entries,  fenced  off  from  the  ports 
themselves,  at  which  ships  may  unload  car- 
goes or  goods  may  be  brought  In  and  proc- 
essed If  necessary,  without  payment  of  duty 
pending  reshlpment  of  goods  abroad  or  entry 
Into  the  United  States.  It  Is  only  when  goods 
are  shipped  out  of  the  foreign  trade  zone  into 
domestic  territory  that  they  become  subject 
to  customs  duties. 

Although  this  law  was  enacted  more  than  8 
years  ago,  only  one  locality,  New  York,  has 
taken  advantage  of  Its  prorisions.  Recently, 
harbor  oflklals  at  Houston,  Tex.  and  New 
Orleans.  La.,  filed  applications  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign-trade  Bones  in  their  re- 
spective ports. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  New  York  Foreign- 
Trade  Zone  in  1937,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


cases  of  South  American  csjined  meats, 
$50,000,000  worth  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  Brazil  nuts,  entire  shiploads 
of  tungsten  ore,  Brazilian  cotton.  Mexican 
garbanzos.  and  many  other  comnaodlties  have 
been  manipulated  there.  On  many  occasions, 
upward  of  500  people  have  been  engaged  in  th« 
various  zone  manipulations  at  the  same  time. 
Some  operations  have  been  conducted  on  a 
24-hours  basis. 

Substantially  all  these  activities  were  per- 
formed on  piers  which  had  long  been  known 
as  Hylan's  Polly.  One  can  only  spectilate 
as  to  the  results  U  modern  warehouse  facili- 
ties with  ample  manipulating  sp^e  and  low 
Insurance  rates,  had  been  provided. 

During  I  year  (1940)  70,000  tons  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  valued  at  $13,000,000.  or 
50  percent  of  all  the  foreign  tonnage  han- 
dled, were  transshipped  or  reexported  to  60 
foreign  countries.  For  emphasis,  let  me  re- 
state It  in  slightly  different  language:  Dur- 
ing 1940,  1  out  of  every  2  tons  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise brought  to  the  zone  for  manipula- 
tion or  storage  was  reshlpped  to  a  foreign 
destination. 

At  Its  annual  meeting  last  month,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
recognized  the  importance  of  forelgn-trads 
zones  by  Incorporating  the  following  resolu- 
tion in  Its  dedaratioixs : 

"That  actual  operation  of  the  New  York 
foreign-trade  zone  has  demonstrated  the  ad- 
vantages that  may  be  secured  by  American 
foreign  trade  and  shipping,  through  the  early 
establishment  of  additional,  adequately 
equipped  zones  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf, 
and  the  Pacific  coasts." 

War  requirements  for  existing  port  facili- 
ties and  the  suspension  of  commercial  con- 
struction has,  of  necessity,  postponed  the 
program  of  establishing  foreign-trade  zones 
until  the  vastly  more  vital  Job  of  beating  the 
Axis  has  l>een  completed.  This,  however, 
should  not  cause  any  progressive  port  com- 
munity to  dismiss  the  subject  as  something 
to  be  resurrected  after  victory  is  won.  Your 
port  officials,  responsible  for  post-war  im- 
provements, are  entitled  to  your  studied  ad- 
vice and  aid  on  the  possible  value  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  foreign-trade  zone  in  meeting 
future  trade  conditions. 

The  ports  of  Hampton  Roads  have  always 
supported  the  principle  of  foreign-trade  zones, 
and  harbor  officials  here  have  continued  to 
follow  closely  the  progress  which  has  been 
made. 

Congressman  S.  O.  Blakd,  ever  alert  to  any 
opportunity  for  advancing  our  shipping  and 
foreign  trade,  recently  expressed  his  views  on 
the  foreign-trade  zone  as  follows : 

"Soon  after  the  termination  of  World  War 
No.  1,  there  was  considerable  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  establishment  of  a  foreign -trade 
zone  In  the  Hampton  Roads  area,  and  I  still 
believe  it  contains  untold  possibilities  for  our 
people." 

For  some  months  past,  a  special  committee 
of  the  Maritime  Exchange  of  Hampton  Roads, 
has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  foreign-trade  zone  for  this 
vicinity.  Data  which  I  have  supplied  this 
committee  clearly  indicates  that  their  study 
is  not  of  a  superficial  nature.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  confer  with  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  officials  of  the  Maritime  Ex- 
change later  today. 

Very  often  we  are  asked  what  advantages  a 
foreign -trade  zone  possesses  for  handling 
foreign  merchandlBe  which  Is  not  ready  or 
Intended  to  be  imported  Inio  the  United 
States.  The  following  list  sets  out  many  of 
the  advantages  and  economies  which  the 
foreign  trade  zone  offers  to  importers: 

1.  No  expense  for  bonds  or  customs  in- 
spectors when  imports  are  stored  or  manipu- 
lated, whether  dutiable  or  non-dutiable. 

2.  Buyers  may  ekamine  and  samples  of 
merchandise  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

3.  Imports  may  remain  in  storage  with  no 
time  limit. 
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4  Sub-standard  foreign  products  arc  re- 
conditioned before  customs  appraisal  and 
liquidation.  Goods  not  meeting  standards 
of  Government  inspection  agencies  may  be 
destroyed  or  re -exported 

5.  Ships,  lighters,  rnllroads.  motor  trucKs 
or  parcel  post  malte  direct  delivery  to  or  Jrom 
Bone  irwurlng  eOclent  and  frequent  carrier 
service 

6  Foreign  products  may  be  held  on  con- 
BiMiraenl  for  spot  delivery  without  being 
t.u'.)>ct  to  cuntoras  regulations. 

7  Domestic  products  may  be  assembled, 
repacked,  or  combined  with  foreign  products 
for  export.  Draw-back  fcrmaUtles  are  un- 
necessary. 

a  Imports  arriving  Improperly  marked,  are 
vcinar'^ed  to  meet  customs  requirements  and 
heavy  penalties  avoided 

9  Imports  under  quota  restrictions  may 
be  recc.vcd  In  any  quantity  In  excess  of  quota 
and  held  without  customs  liquidation  awalt- 
Jni?  next  quota  period,  thereby  enabling 
owners  to  obtain  loans  on  warehouse  re- 
ce  pts 

I'J  Alcoholic  beverages  snd  other  liquids 
Imported  In  bulk  may  be  bottled.  Icbcled  and 
packed  prior  to  customs  entry  and  without 
bcln?  subject  to  Statr  or  Federal  Ucenslnsf 
agonclcs 

11  Inland  Importers  may  arrange  to  exam- 
Int  foreign  merchandise  here  and  save  cO'itly 
tranipcTtatlon  expense  to  Interior  points  on 
defective  merchandise  la»cr  returned.  E.\am- 
Inatlon  prior  to  custom.'>  entry  precludes  the 
possibility  of  payment  of  duties  on  damaged 
cr  unsaleable  merchandise. 

12  Importers  cay  e'ect  their  own  struc- 
tures within  the  zone  to  perform  manlpu- 
l:;tin^  operations  adapted  to  their  needs 

Where  thesj  zones  will  be  situated,  under 
present  law.  Is  a  matter  lor  local  Interests  to 
d-cide  Naturally,  a  forelRn-tr;ide  zone 
should  be  located  where  the  goods  which  pass 
throu  -h  or  Into  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, can  readily  move  into  a  major  artery  of 
cur  Internal  transportation  system.  In  our 
opinion,  forelsjn-trade  runes  are  not  competi- 
tive with  each  other.  If  the  zones  are  located 
at  points  which  represent  gateways  to  nat- 
ural or  existing  transportation  systems. 

In  evaluating  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  foreign-trade  zone  in  the  Tidewater 
area,  there  are.  among  other  fnotors.  several 
favorable  cons!d?ratlons  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  For  Instance,  as  most  of  the 
overseas  shipping  of  the  Chesapeake  Bav  area 
moves  through  the  Virginia  Capes,  a  well  lo- 
cated foreign-trade  zone  wou'd  be  available 
for  the  combined  In  transit,  transshipment. 
a:id  consignment  trnfllc  of  both  the  Muy- 
land  and  Virginia  customs  districts  Fur- 
thermore, the  Inland  freight  rate  structure 
Is  generally  uniform  from  Baltimore  and 
H  rnpton  R- ads  ports  and  Is  based  on  a  dif- 
ferential below  other  North  Atlantic  ports 
Atiother  Interesting  point  Is  that  during  1 
year  (194C).  dutiable  merchancll-e  entered  at 
H^mptDn  Rt'fid-  amour-lei  to  63  percent  of 
the  totHl  Imports,  while  at  New  York  It  was 
30  percent:  Baltimore  28  percent,  and  for  all 
United  States  ports  averaged  35  percent. 

In  1940,  the  last  pre-war  ytar,  1  408  vessels 
In  foreign  trade  were  entered  at  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  customs  districts.  One- 
third  of  these  ships  arrived  In  ballast  0:dl- 
narlly  shipowners  will  make  every  effort  to 
avoid  reran  voyages  In  ballast.  If  a  foreign- 
trade  rone  had  been  available  where  foreign 
cargo  could  have  been  deposited  without  ex- 
pensive rcstr.ctions,  it  Is  |x>».stb!e  that  these 
ships  might  have  entered  with  cargo.  As- 
sitnilng  that  e.ioh  of  them  would  have 
broii-.;ht  In  SCO  tuns  — and  It  could  easily  have 
b*en  more — the  annual  port  traffic  would 
have  been  Increased  by  more  than  225.000 
tor.s 

In  an  addre.?s  before  the  American  Society 
of  M:chan!cal  Engineers,  last  March  25.  Rear 


Admiral  Howard  L  Vickery.  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commls^^lon 
said:  "Ai'ter  the  war  Is  won  shipping  un- 
doubtedly will  play  an  Indispensable  role  in 
making  victory  permanent.  In  not  many 
mure  months  the  American  mercl.ant  ma- 
rina will  be  the  largest  In  the  world  and 
will  present  us  with  a  post-war  responsibil- 
ity of  great  magnitude.  Tne  end  of  the  last 
wiir's  building  program  likewi.se  found  u.s 
with  a  vast  merchant  fleet  largely  composed 
of  ships  of  emergency  construction.  What 
happened  to  that  fleet  Is  a  sad  story.  When 
this  war  Is  over,  therefore,  wc  must  not  again 
rest  on  our  oars  until  our  merchant  marine 
threatens  to  become  an  economic  Achilles' 
heel.  If  victory  Is  to  outlast  the  ships  we 
are  building,  we  must  resolve  to  maintain  In 
peace  a  first-class  merchant  marine  and.  as 
an  essential  corollary,  a  healthy  shipbuilding 
Industry." 

Naturally  a  merchant  marine  Is  essential 
for  the  development  of  any  maritime  nation, 
but  International  trade  requires  more  than 
ships.  Nations  must  be  willing  to  freely  ex- 
change their  products  for  the  goods  of  other 
countries  Traders  must  arrange  these  trans- 
actions to  the  advantage  of  each  country  and 
banklnt?  facilities  must  be  provided  to  finance 
such  trade  Plans  foi  the  exchange  of  com- 
mrdiMcs  will  be  worked  out  around  Interna- 
tional ccnfere:ice  tables  In  accordance  with 
the  teims  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  wh.ch  pio- 
vlde?  in  article  4  for  access  by  all  states,  on 
equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  world  which  are  needed  for 
their  ecancimlc  prosperity 

Whllo  the  matter  cf  International  fhlpplng 
policy  win  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  arc  steps  which  can  l)e  taiien 
by  our  steamship  c  pcrators  and  pert  authori- 
ties to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  merchant 
marine  for  peacetime  operations.  Facilities 
must  be  provided  In  our  ports  to  handle  ships 
and  cargo  In  the  most  efficient  manner  Ob- 
joicte  terminals,  congestion,  delays  In  un- 
loading and  leading  ships,  customs  bonds, 
and  formalities  nil  add  to  the  total  landed 
cost  which  foreign  merchandise  must  pay. 

If  wc  are  to  employ  our  merchant  marine 
It  normal  peacetime  trade  and  In  pcst-war 
reconstruction,  wo  must  plan  now  to  pro- 
vide our  ports  wl»h  facilities  which  will  de- 
velop foreign  commerce  and  furnish  two-way 
cargoes  for  our  surface  vessels;  yes.  and  air- 
craft, too.  Amply  equipped  and  efficiently 
operated  foreign-trade  zones  In  our  major 
ports  will  s«>rve  as  portals  In  opening  up  new 
fields  of  international  trade  and  shipping. 


Decent: olizaticn  of  the  Steel  Industry 


Erm^ISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   C.VLrrORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATIVES 

Mondau.  June  7.  19U 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Coiigression.xl  Kecofd,  I  include 
a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  relative  to  the 
decentralization  of  the  .steel  mdu.stry. 

The  tremendou.s  importance  of  this 
matter  is  evidenced  by  ih.e  fact  that  this 
re.solution  wa.s  adop'ed  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  by  both  branches  of  the 
State  legislature.  It  having  received  only 
one  dissenting  vote. 


While  the  shortage  of  steel  In  Cali- 
fornia seriously  aflects  every  branch  of 
our  economy,  the  detrimental  cSect  of 
such  a  sliortage  is  felt  most  keenly  in 
four  of  our  great  industries — that  is. 
ship  construction,  agriculture,  housing 
and  industrial  construction,  and  gold 
and  other  mineral  mining,  the  last 
named  of  which  is  completely  closed 
down. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  £0 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  deccnirallMtlon 
of  the  steel  Industry 
Whereas  the  concentration  of  the  steel  pro- 
duction Industry  In  th?  hande  of  a  limited 
few,  centralized  within  a  small  geographical 
area,  has  stifled  the  development  of  this  all- 
Important  industry  In  oiher  large  sections 
of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  In  California; 
and 

Whereas  this  situation  has  resulted  In  a 
eerlous  shortage  of  steel — the  backbone  cf  our 
national  economy  and  the  key.-tone  of  our 
war-production  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment— which  continues  to  te  an  ever-lncre."s- 
ing  major  source  of  distress  In  fully  mobiliz- 
ing the  war  effort  of  the  Nation  at  this  critical 
period  In  Its  history:  and 

Whereas  the  critical  shortage  of  steel  Is 
further  causing  a  62-percent  reduction  In  the 
manufactvirc  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
Implements  from  the  production  In  1910  41, 
at  a  time  when  the  great  agricultural  tec- 
tlons  of  the  State  of  California  are  beli  g 
urged  to  Increase  the  production  of  food  sup- 
plies so  urgently  needed  now;  and 

Whereas  large  high-grade  ore  deposits  of 
Iron  and  other  essential  byproduct  m.inerals 
are  already  known  to  exist  throughout  the  ■ 
State  of  California  In  areas  closely  adjacent 
to  adequate  hydroelectric  power,  natural  gas. 
and  other  requirements  for  the  mining  and 
prccfSilng  cf  Iron  ore  and  Us  production  Into 
steel:  and 

Whereas  huge  quantities  of  steel  are  par- 
ticularly required  to  contlnu?  the  remarkable 
record  of  shipbuilding  and  war-Industry  pro- 
duction In  general  which  has  been  established 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  thus  creating  a  more 
difficult  steel -shortage  situation  than  In  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  due  to  the  long  distances 
over  which  steel  now  must  be  transported. 
Increasing  the  strain  upon  our  transportation 
facilities  to  coastal  cities,  ihroush  which 
must  flow  almost  all  of  the  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  necessary  for  the  use  cf 
our  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  merchant 
marine  In  the  Pacific:  and 

Whereas  further  quantities  of  steel  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  hardware  i^ecessary  for  the 
construction  of  adequate  housing  facilities 
to  provide  proper  homes  for  shlpvrrd  and  war 
Industry  workers  In  close  proximity  to  their 
places  of  employment,  thus  elimlnatlnc  the 
abominable  conditions  under  which  thru- 
sands  of  them  must  now  live  v.hlch  create 
health,  fire,  and  safety  hazards  and  provides 
a  major  cause  of  ab-^enteelsm  and  Increases 
the  problems  of  transportation  to  and  from 
woik  for  thousands  of  others:  and 

V/herens  notwithstanding  the  apparent  op- 
position of  sectional  private  intere-ts  which 
have  continuously  thwarted  the  development 
of  these  vast  natural  resources  of  the  State 
of  California.  It  Is  necc.s.=>ary  that  they  be 
Immediately  developed  to  the  fullest  {X)sslble 
extent  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense; 
and 

Whereas  all  California  Industry  is  unfavor- 
ably affected  In  successfully  competing  With 
other  large  sections  of  the  Nation  In  develop- 
ing Its  own  economic  well-being  through  the 
operation  of  the  so-called  Pittsburgh-plus 
s>s:em  of  steel  costs  which  his  been  per- 
mitted to  dominate  the  steel  Industry:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 
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Rcfohcd  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  it  Is 
our  firm  conviction  that  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Nation  In  the  matter  of  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  demand  the  Immediate  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  Iron  ore  resources, 
the  construction  of  blast  furnaces,  steel  mills, 
and  rolling  mills,  with  sufficient  capacity  to 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  coast  area; 
end   be   It   further 

Rpxclved.  That  it  Is  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  immediate  projection  and  completion  of 
6uch  facilities  to  develop  an  adequate  steel 
Industry,  will  prove  a  major  a.sset  contribut- 
ing toward  the  permanent  economic  ad- 
vancement and  well-being  of  our  people, 
throughout  the  vears  to  come,  and  be  It 
fuither 

Resolt^ed.  That  every  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  war  production  be  urged  to 
lend  support  to  and  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  development  and  construction  of 
an  Iron  and  steel  Industry  in  the  State  of 
California  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense, 
and   be  It  further 

Reaolted.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  forthwith  by  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  assembly  to  the  Honorable  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United 
States,  tlie  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
California  the  Director  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  the  Secretary  of  War,  thp  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  and  to  the 
Committee  for  the  Investigation  of  the  War 
Effort  of  the  Unlte<l  States  Senate, 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAB 

IN   ins  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  June  7,  1943 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal: 

Staff  Sgt.  William  M.  Edrlngton  exprebses 
himself  in  a  letter' to  his  father  Justus  H. 
Edrlngton.  of  Osceola  Sergeant  Edrlngton  Is 
with  the  air  forces  somewhere  In  the  South 
Pacific 

"Dad.  1  heard  over  the  radio  about  the  big 
strike  that  John  L  Lewis  is  leading  'be  coal 
miners  on  again,"  the  sergeant  wrote. 
"•  •  •  Can't  understand  why  they  let 
that  go  on  during  wartime  Coal  mining  Is 
no  picnic,  I  know,  but  It's  not  as  much  hell 
as  wading  through  hot  lead  every  day  In 
steaming  hot  climates 

"I  wish  they  would  draft  everyone  of  those 
scoundrels  and  send  them  acro-ss  and  let 
them  see  what  that  production  line  means 
to  them  here.  We  haven't  won  this  war  by 
A  long  shot  and  the  more  they  slacken  back 
there  the  longer  we  have  to  stay  over  here 
and  the  more  of  us  have  got  to  die  1  sure 
wish  they  would  send  a  bunch  of  us  back 
and  turn  us  loose  on  those  fifth  columnists. 
•  •  •  But  I  guess  you're  pretty  well  dis- 
gusted and  mad  about  the  matter,  too.  The 
more  I  think  about  It  the  madder  I  get.  and 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  ever  here, 
so  I  muy  as  well  not  think  an;  more  about 
It,  eb?  " 


Address  by  the  ^ce  President  at  Com- 
mencement Exercises  at  Connecticut 
CoIIes^e  for  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  able  .ddress  delivered 
by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  commencement  exercises  at 
the  Connecticut  College  for  Women  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  on  Sunday.  June  C, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMENCEMENT 

We  who  are  met  here  together  In  the  midst 
of  life,  no  matter  how  much  joy  and  confi- 
dence we  may  have  In  the  future,  must, 
nevertheless,  be  prepared  to  face  dnth.  Not 
one  of  us  can  be  Immune. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  boy.  He  was  such  a 
fine  boy.  that  txjy  who  Is  now  dead.  He 
was  a  close  friend  of  mine  for  8  years.  Two 
years  b?o  when  he  graduated  from  high 
school,  he  came  to  tell  m.e  how  much  opposed 
he  was  to  the  United  States  getting  into 
the  war  He  was  a  pacifist,  almost  of  the 
Quaker  type,  and  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual, regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color,  meant 
everything  to  him.  But  he  was  strong  phys- 
ically, an  excellent  football  player,  and  a 
good  wrestler,  and  he  had  a  complete  dis- 
dain for  physical  fear.  We  talked.  He  said 
that  we  Americans  were  suckers  to  get  Into 
World  War  No  1.  that  It  was  not  our  obliga- 
tion to  get  involved  twice  In  a  European  mess. 
I  told  him  I  disagreed  with  him,  and  why. 
After  sketching  out  for  him  Germany's  five 
wars  of  aggression  during  the  past  80  years, 
I  told  him  that  before  we  could  start  to  work 
on  the  kind  of  world  he  wanted.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  use  force  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  aggressor  nations — to  destroy  their 
power  so  completely  as  to  make  It  impossible 
for  them  to  break  the  peace  again. 

George   remained   a   pacifist   in   his   heart, 
but  he  became  a  convert  to  the  necessity  of 
using  physical  force    lo  fight  this  particular 
evil.     He  was  in  his  second  year  at  a  Quaker 
college  when  the  Japanese  attacked  at  Pearl 
Harbor.     He  at  once  determined  to  put  his 
strong  body  and  alert  mind  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  Government  in  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  services  possible.     He   wanted   to 
become   a  dive  bomber   In   the   Marines.     A 
month  ago  he  had  a  day  off  in  Washington. 
He  had  Just  gotten  his  wings  and  the  Ma- 
rines   had    accepted   him   for   dive    tx:mbing 
duty.     I   talked   with   him    and   his   fianc^. 
They  desperately  wanted  to  get  married.     He 
still  hated  war  with  an  ardent  hatred.     He 
spoke    of    the    technical    difllcultles    of   dive 
bombing,  of  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  close 
enough  to  hit  the  mark  and  yet  pull  out  of 
the  dive  fast  enough  to  avoid  destruction  of 
the  plane.     He  was  leaving   that  night   for 
Florida  to  take  his  last  six  weeks  of  train- 
ing preparatory  to  getting  into  active  fight- 
ing. 

Two  weeks  ago  there  came  from  Florida 
the  telegram  announcing  his  death.     He  and 


another  boy  were  on  a  routine  "oxygen  hop.** 
diving  from  20,000  feet  altlttide;  Just  what 
happened  is  not  clear,  but  in  any  event  they 
never  pulled  out  of  the  dive. 

Two  weeks  ago  today  I  was  with  George "• 
parents  and  with  the  girl  he  was  to  have 
mairled.  She  had  received  a  letter  from  h*m 
written  on  Wednesday  of  that  week,  telling 
about  the  flight  which  he  was  to  tike  on 
Thursday  and  how  confident  he  was  of  a  suc- 
cessful result.  The  father  reminded  me  that 
2  years  previously  I  had  given  the  boy  my 
photograph  with  the  inscription,  "For 
George,  with  hope  for  the  future." 

Then.  I  remembered  that  when  1  con- 
vinced the  boy  of  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
iiazi-lsm  as  a  preliminary  to  building  a  world 
Df  peace,  he  had  been  pessimistic  about  tht 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  older  genera- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  measure  up  to 
Its  responsibility. 

He  never  doubted  that  he  and  his  com- 
rades would  defeat  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs. 
He  had  no  reservations  whatsoever  about 
doing  first  things  first.  He  was  utterly  re- 
so:ved  to  give  his  all  to  make  sure  of  the 
first  part  of  the  program.  But  with  repard 
to  winning  the  peace,  he  was  less  optimistic. 
The  last  week  he  wab  home  ht  said:  "It's  all 
baloney  to  talk  about  this  younger  genera- 
tion winning  the  peace.  We  won't  come  to 
power  for  20  years.  The  same  generation 
that  got  us  into  this  mess  has  got  to  get  us 
otit  of  it.  What  really  matters  Is  not  what 
new  thoughts  we  kids  are  thinking  but  what 
now  thoughts  you  older  guys  are  thinking. 
You'll  be  writing  the  ticket." 

George  is  one  of  the  millions  of  fine  young 
men  who  have  been  killed  as  a  result  cf  this 
war.  Many  of  you  have  your  George  He 
may  be  a  son.  a  brother,  a  sweetheart,  or 
husband,  or  a  boy  from  the  neightKtrbcod. 
He  may  be  living,  he  may  be  dead  The 
chances  are  he  hates  war  Just  as  my  George 
did.  He  hates  the  necessity  of  hating  In 
order  to  do  his  part  toward  winning  for  him- 
self and  the  world  the  privilege  of  life  and 
love. 

George    had    supreme    confidence    In    hla 
generfltlon.  but  less  In  my  generation.     He 
looked   on   many  of   the  public   men   of  our 
time  as  incipient  appeasers.     He  considered 
them  small-minded*  and  short-sighted.     He 
argued  that  they  were  easily  frightened  by 
pressure  groups,  that  they  were  lost  In  the 
trees  of  the  political   forest,  and   that  they 
were  unlikely  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  the 
fundamental  verities  when   brought  face  to 
face  with  the  Job  of  rebuilding  a  shattered 
world      In  a  letter  v^tten  shortly  before  he 
was  killed,  George  said:    "It's  after  the  war 
that   the   real   fights   will    start.      Plenty   of 
people  who  couldn't  change  fast  enough  to 
prevent  this  war  still  sit  In  the  seats  of  the 
mighty.     Never  forget  that  they'll  be  a  lot 
stronger  when  this  is  over  than  they  are  now. 
That's  the  time  when  we  who  are  doing  the 
fighting  will  need  some  real  leadership.    Thla 
war  Is  our  Job  and  we  are  going  to  win  it  on 
the  battle  fronts,  come  hell  or  high  water. 
The  really  tough  Job  is  going  to  begin  after 
the  war  when  the  same  forces  that  got  us 
Into  this  one  will  be  pitted  against  the  men 
who've  got  the  guts  to  fight  for  a  world  In 
which   everybody  can   have  a  chance  to  do 
useful  work.    We  kids  are  depending  on  you 
older    guys    not    to    let    this    thing    happen 
again.    What  we're  fighting  for  now  must  not 
die  in  an  armistice." 

Through  George's  meteoric  life  and  sym- 
bolic death.  I  was  forced  into  a  more  com- 
plete appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
death  of  Christ  to  his  dificlples.  Something 
bright  and  shining  and  full  of  hope  had 
passed  from  the  world.  It  Just  couldnt  be. 
Death  couldn't  end  all.  Chrlat  must  live. 
He  must  live  in  the  world  forever.  Some- 
where there  must  be  a  perpetual  song  of 
resurrection,  ringing  forth  continuously  the 
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message  of  peace  and  Rood  will      And  now 
I  conclude  this  vivid   personal  experience  by 
saying:      May  it  so  be  that  my  Gecrge.  yuur 
George,    and    all    those    who    have    B.tcriflced 
their  lives  'vlU  so  Inspire  us  to  elective  ac- 
tion  that   they  will    not   have  died   In    vain. 
May  many  Oeori«e«  live  to  hold  my  genera- 
tion to  account  in  building  the  peace,  and  to 
build  up<:jn  that  peace  In  such   a  way  that 
the  Oeorgea  of  30  years  hence  will  treat,  with 
reverence  and  love,  the  sacred  value*  bougbt 
for  them  by  death      May  your  children  •nd 
017  f  rar.dchildren  be  there  greeting  each  n«w 
day  in  yyj.  connd-nce  arid  creative  ehdeavor. 
Ocorge  was  rubt    when  b«  aald   that  roy 
MMfatton  will  have  the  lmm0dlat«  re»pon- 
lIMIIty  for  building  the  right  kind  of  p««ce. 
But.  aa  the  years  go  on.  that  re«pon*lbllUy 
will    pasa    to    thoa«    whj    are    young    people 
now.  to  thoM  who  are  in  the  armed  services, 
to   those   who   are   graduating    frcm    college 
this  year.     No  mutter  how  wise  the  patterns 
of  the  peace  set  by  the  older  generation,  ac- 
tion   within   this   framewDrJc  will   be   the   in- 
creasing  respuns.billiy  of   the   younger  gen- 
eration     Day-to-day    and    month-to-month 
modifirailuns  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
peace    a    live    end    dynamic    contnbuaon    to 
human  welfare 

The  Individual  graduate  of  this  particular 
c«llegf>  sitting  before  nie  on  this  June  morn- 
inj?  has  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  gradu- 
ating companions  in  the  United  States  this 
Bprir.s;.  It  has  ct.st  not  merely  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  but  an  Infinitude  of  loving 
care  to  bring  ycu  to  this  stage  of  life.  Only 
1  out  of  12  of  our  American  tK>ys  and  girls 
^t*  given  the  privilege  of  graduating  from 
college  Much  vmU  be  e.xpected  from  those 
to  whom  much  as  been  given.  In  an  a-^ton- 
Ishlngly  short  time  many  of  ycu  will  begin 
to  have  influence  In  your  respective  com- 
munities. On  you  will  fall  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  day-to-day  Job  of  maintaining  a  Just 
peace.  10  or  20  years  from  now  when  the 
memorirs  of  this  vile  war  have  faded  and 
new  and  difflcult  economic  problems  have 
an-en 

Maintaining  a  peace  Is  like  keeping  a  gar- 
den In  g  x)d  order  You  have  to  work  at  It 
day  m  and  day  out.  otherwise  the  rains  wash 
awav  the  soil,  and  the  weeds  get  so  deeply 
routed  that  it  Is  impo.ssible  to  pull  them  out 
Without  destroying  many  gcxid  plants  as  well. 
If  we  are  not  to  break  faith  with  the  boys 
w!io  hive  died  we  must  invent  better  ma- 
chin.erv  fir  weeding  the  world  garden.  First, 
and  nbuvo  everything  else,  we  must  have  an 
Intense  de^lre  to  make  this  machinery  suc- 
ceed We  can  then  work  out  the  details  of 
di?arming  aggressor  nations,  of  preventing 
the  e.xDloitaiion  of  small,  weak  nations,  and 
of  seeli:g  to  It  In  the  future  that  no  aggressor 
nation  can  asain  start  on  the  path  which 
leads  to  breaking  the  peace  of  the  world 

We  must  appeal  to  the  Axis  youth,  espe- 
clallv  Oerman  vouth.  and  if  po-slble  ^;i't  their 
CK^peratlon.  The  task  of  all  the  pt-rce-loving 
peoples  will  be  to  build  Into  the  next  genera- 
tion the  icnowledge  and  character  required  to 
malntaiii  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

T.ie  present  fii'.se  attitude  tf  the  Oerman 
people  toward  war  hnds  Its  roots  In  the  Prus- 
ilon  school  sy-tem  and  especially  in  the  typo 
of  militarU'.ic  education  which  becam.e  mere 
prevalent  as  a  reaction  to  defeat  by  Napoleon. 
Ttie  Diuil-sh  educator.  Orundtviv;,  wriui.g  in 
1833.  predicted  that  German  rducatlcn  would 
flnallv  kill  the  G.'rnn*ns  He  pointed  out  that 
folluwliw  the  Napt)leonlc  wars  the  Oerman 
■chools.  which  he  called  schools  of  death,  had 
been  teaching  the  youth  to  believe  that  the 
Germans  weie  better  than  anyone  el.'-e.  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  existed  to  serve  them  and 
be  dominated  by  ihem.  and  that  the.r  will 
ahould  be  imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
force 

When  the  education  of  youth  goes  wrong. 
•ocn<.r  or  later  all  goes  wrong  There  had  ex- 
isted   Ui    Germany    a    fine,    lltjeral    tradition. 


Tliere  had  lived  men  like  Luther  with  his 
emphasis  on  frotdom.  Kant  with  his  message 
on  peace.  Gcethe  with  h;s  belief  In  interna- 
tional understanding  and  cooper.ition.  and 
Ecthovcp.  who  (arly  In  the  N:ipolecn:c  wars 
thought  a  new  day  of  liberty  was  being  tern 
Out  cf  the  culture  fostered  by  these  men,  and 
many  others  like  them,  came  Carl  Schurz  and 
the  other  German  liberals  of  that  era  who 
contributed  so  vitally  to  the  building  of  many 
prosrcMlve  communities  m  the  Middle  West 
of  th«  Unlt«d  States.  Not  all  the  liberal 
Cermaru  left  Germany,  but  those  who  re- 
mained—they,  their  chlUlren,  and  their  grand- 
chlldn-n— wer»  subject  to  the  mcreaislng  tyr- 
•nnle*  of  Bismarck  and  Hitler, 

I  believe  that  In  the  prevention  of  World 
War  No    3— In   keeping  faith  with   the  b'-^ys 
who   have    given    their   lives— much    will   de- 
pt-nd    on    Ju.it    how    we    handle    the    Oerman 
youth    immediately    fullowliig    thl.s    war,      I 
think  of  the  experience  of  a  man  who  today 
Is  a  professor  In  one  of  our  American  uni- 
versities but  who  In  V/orld  War  No,   1.  as  a 
boy  of   17.  had  spent  Just  a  few  months  In 
the  German  Army  when  peace  came.     With 
thou.sands  of  other  German  boys,  he  imme- 
diately .set  out   to  finish   his  education.     He 
de-senbed  to  me  a  few  days  ago  how  most  of 
the    German    students,    In    the    winter    of 
1918  19    and    the    years    that    followed,    felt 
liberated    from    the    terror   of    war    and    from 
the  routine  of  army  life.      They  were  hungry 
for    spiritual    food.      Living    on    the    poorest 
quality   of   black  bread,   eating   in   soup   kit- 
chen.-^.  and  studying  at  night  m  cold  rooms, 
they   were   bound   together    by    hard.ship   but 
buoyed  up  by  the  faith  that  they  would  re- 
build themselves  through  books  toward  spir- 
itual understanding  and  a  new  order — a  dem- 
ocratic order.     They  knew  that  Germans  had 
lost  In  the  external  world,  but  thtj  dreamed 
cf  creatlnp:  a   rich   internal  world  to  replace 
the   loss.      They   eagerly   h  iped   for   a   lasting 
peace.     They  demonstrated  this  at  Munich  in 
1921.  When  they  gave  a  tumultuou-;  welcome 
to  the  Indian  poet,  Rablndranath  Tagore. 

But.  according  to  my  German  professor 
friend,  the  Allied  Powers  had  no  interest  In 
the  glorious  hopes  among  the  Gorman  uni- 
versity youth  of  that  day.  Tlie  Allies  pro- 
vided no  Incentive  for  education  m  demo- 
cratic traditions.  And  so  the  Germiin  youth 
fell  Into  the  hands  of  retired  army  generals, 
monarchist  professors,  and  politicians.  Thus 
th?  wav  was  prepared  for  Hitler  and  Goebbels 
to  return  German  education  to  the  teaching 
of  racial  superiority,  war.  and  death. 

We  must  not  repeat  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  AlHe.s  after  World  War  No.  1.  This  time 
we  must  see  that  the  defeat  of  Germany  Is 
complete.  The  Germans  themselves  will 
probably  wreak  vengeance  on  their  Nazi  over- 
lord.s.  In  any  event,  we  must  see  that  the 
guilty  are  dealt  with  as  they  deserve  And  we 
must  not  again  fall  the  G.  rman  young  people 
who.  In  the  depth  of  their  material  hunger 
and  misery,  will  have  a  great  philosophic  and 
spiritual  hunger.  That  these  strong  and 
despairing  emotions  may  be  guided  tov.ard  a 
good  end  Is  a  matter  of  supreme  Importance 
for  the  world. 

The  German  post-war  youth  of  World  War 
No  2  need  not  be  forced  to  embrace  either 
communism,  a  new  type  of  totalitarianism, 
or  even  the  particular  type  of  democracy 
which  we  have  in  the  United  States,  We  shall 
not  need  to  send  school  teachers  from  the 
United  States  Into  the  German  schools,  but 
we  can  make  sure  that  the  liberal  element  in 
Germany  has  rn  opportunity  to  replace  the 
Nazi  school  btxiks  and  the  Nazi  methods  of 
teaching, 

I  am  a  great  believer  In  the  Danish  folk 
high  school  and  the  Scandinavian  systems  of 
cooperation.  I  believe  they  are  well  adapted 
to  the  German  situation,  once  militarism  and 
totalitarianism  are  stamped  out  A  consider- 
able segment  of  the  German  i>ecple  has  long 


admired  the  emphasis  placed  on  peace,  co- 
operation, and  fruitful  work  by  the  various 
Scandinavian  countries.  Tlie  German  youth 
must  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  peaceful, 
worthwhile  purpose  In  life,  I  believe  there 
are  Germans  who  arc  steeped  'n  the  German 
liberal  tradition  and  the  Ideals  of  Scandina- 
vian cooperation,  to  whom  thla  Job  can  safely 
be  entru.sted. 

Not  only  In  G?rmany,  but  In  our  own  and 
ether  countries  the  type  of  education  which 
prevails  may  well  determine  whether  we  «'jc. 
ceed  In  building  a  world  cf  law  and  ordtrr 
and  productive  work  Our  rwrn  educational 
«yit^-m  hat  many  snlend.d  «<  .jlr^veni«nl»  to 
It*  credit,  hut  It  can  t>«  even  nwjre  fully 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern,  highly-Inte- 
grated society. 

Working  for  peace  and  the  general  wel- 
faie  18  the  essence  of  all  true  education  and 
all  true  religion.  It  Is  the  S.-rmon  en  the 
Mount  in  action. 

All  the  schools  In  the  world  will  have  to  be 
reborn  after  this  great  conflict.  If  the  boys 
who  have  died  are  not  to  have  died  In  vain. 
In  the  years  to  come  It  will  be  even  more  im- 
portant for  the  fchools  to  teach  character 
than  to  teach  facts  In  the  teaching  of  char- 
acter, the  e-sential  thing  will  be  the  ability 
of  the  teacher  to  kindle  enthusiasm — enthu- 
siasm for  knowledge,  but  especially  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Kreater  good.  There  Is  some- 
thing about  the  spoke li.  w  jrd  of  the  person 
who  Is  deeply  moved  Inside  which  carries 
great  conviction.  Neither  the  book  nor  the 
radio  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  face-to- 
face  contact  with  the  living  teacher.  May 
the  emphasi.s  on  system  never  stamp  out  of 
our  schools  the  petsonal  equation— the  com- 
munication, by  friendship  and  the  power  of 
the  spoken  word,  of  a  boundless  enthuMasm 
for  all  the  facts  of  nature  and  human  life 
which  lead  to  peace  and  vital  living  May 
the  vision  of  a  new  and  finer  and  more  or- 
derly world  animate  the  teachers  of  every 
country.  In  their  hands  Is  the  hope  of  the 
future. 

Many  of  the  teachers  will,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  be  wom.en.  In  the  building  of 
character  and  the  communication  of  enthu- 
siasm the  majority  of  women  throughout 
history  have  demonstrated  a  unique  capac- 
ity. In  the  field  of  original  Investigation 
and  In  administrative  positions  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  as  prominent  as  men. 
While  I  am  sure  that  many  women  have  ex- 
cellent executive  ability,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  their  greatest  contribution  for 
many  years  will  result  from  their  capacity  to 
stimulate  the  best  In  others.  The  kindling 
of  Inspiration  Is  an  art  rather  than  a  science. 
The  ultimate  function*  of  most  women's 
minds  Is  to  synthesize  rather  than  to  ana- 
lyze, to  build  up  rather  than  to  tear  down. 
Doubtless  the  women's  colleges  will  continue 
the  trend  of  recent  years  In  the  direction  of 
enabling  their  graduates  to  realize  most  ef- 
fectively that  which  they  are  by  nature — 
women  capable  of  communicating  enthu- 
siasm and  building  character.  And  may 
this  all  be  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  har- 
monious living  together  on  every  level  of 
existence — In  the  family,  in  the  Nation,  and 
In  the  family  of  nations.  If  the  women  of 
the  world  really  make  their  Influence  felt, 
war  wU!  surely  be  outlawed  and  stay  out- 
lawed. 

And  In  the  hands  of  everyone  who  is  going 
out  into  the  work  of  the  world,  whatever  It 
may  be.  Is  the  responsibility  for  k'?cplng 
faith  With  those  who  have  died.  This  la  the 
true  commencement,  which  has  come  for  you 
here,  this  June  Sabbath  day  Commence- 
ment time  Will  come  to  the  world  when  the 
armies  stop  marching,  wlv  n  the  m.en  return 
to  the  factories  and  fields,  and  when  the 
statesmen  get  down  to  planning  In  real  ear- 
nest. Commencement  time  Is  a  svdclen 
break  with  the  past.     It   la  a  new   opportu- 
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nlty.    There  may  be  dteillusioiiment  or  ful- 
fUlment. 

After  the  first  World  War  maiiy  boys  came 
bome  from  orerseM,  looking  for  the  better 
ocndltions  that  would  justify  the  llvee  that 
had  been  spent.  Inetcad.  tbey  found  prices 
akrrockettn^  and  •  national  fever  for  making 
money.  There  waa  •  tad  lack  of  planning 
on  the  part  of  tbc  statesmen  of  both  parues. 
Mclther  dometstic  nor  foreign  p<;ltcles  were 
well  thought  out  ThoUMnda  of  these  boya 
wirre  lured  into  tTir  sprculative  exciU'ment 
and  were  rutocd  All  of  otir  fftr/plt  have 
paid  ■  bitter  price  In  tb«  euffering  that  bae 
followed. 

As  •  Nation  we  decided  we  were  not  ready 
to  take  on  adult  responsibilities  after  World 
Wiir  No,  1.  We  weren  t  ready  even  to  gradu- 
ate from  blgb  school,  and  some  of  ua  wanted 
to  go  back  to  the  eighth  grade  Now,  whether 
w  like  It  or  not,  we  murt  get  out  Into  the 
world  and  work  The  easy  days  of  sheltered 
isolation  are  over  We  have  grown  up.  We 
must  live  day  after  day  with  the  family  of 
nations,  furnishing  our  share  of  leadership, 
even  thouch  we  are  reluctant  to  do  It.  Otur 
feeling  of  responsibility  must  match  our  eco- 
nomic power,  or  the  mere  fact  of  that  eco- 
ncralc  power  will  rot  us  Inside  and  make  as  a 
prey  either  to  internal  revolutionary  forces 
or  external  arcrreaslon. 

Yes,  rcraraencfment  time  Is  here  Re- 
sponsibility haj5  begun  Life  has  come  uy)on 
us  The  Joys  of  opportunity  and  service  lie 
ahead  No  generation  has  ever  hud  such  an 
opnortunity  T7»e  world  has  never  had  such 
an  op|x>rtunlty.  We  must  make  the  dead 
lire  We  must  make  them  live  in  the  world's 
C'.mmencmcnt  cf  abiding  peace  baaed  on 
jiisiice  and  charity. 


F»rest  and  Ranf  e  Rejearch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MOITTANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Congress  well  knows,  I 
am  extremely  inteiested  in  the  well- 
bdriR  and  future  welfare  of  the  Forest 
Service  Coming  from  western  Montana 
and  knowing  at  first  hand  what  the  Serv- 
ice has  done,  I  naturally  feel  tliat  I  am 
a  reasonably  good  judge  of  its  ability  and 
uspfulne.'?.'?  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
It  is  my  pri\ilege  to  number  many  of  the 
Fcrest  Service  personnel  among  my  | 
friends,  and  I  have  found  them  most  j 
anxious  and  willing  to  do  everything  in  i 
their  po\^er  for  the  good  of  the  Ser\1ce  j 
and  the  benefit  of  the  cotmtr^'.  i  feel 
that  we  are  fortunate  indeed  in  having 
In  tliat  organization  men  and  women  of 
th»  highest  type,  and  I  personally  know 
of  no  group  in  Government  service  who 
should  be  more  liighly  commended.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  ui  the 
House,  I  am  enclosing  for  your  consider- 
ation L  letter  from  one  of  my  friends  who 
Is  an  officer  in  the  Service  and  who  knows 
tlioroughly  the  importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  tht  problems  in  forest- fire  pro- 
tection managemeni,  utilisation,  and 
forest  snd  ranpe  research.  The  remarks 
he  has  to  mpke  are  well  worth  our  time. 


Ifissouu.  Mont..  May  19,  1943. 
Tlie  Honorable  Mikk  Mamsfixlo, 
House  o/  Mepreaentativea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEaaCoNcaBaaacAM  MANayxKLs:  Having  been 
a  regular  forest  ofBccr  In  this  region  since  1820 
ami  being  quite  familiar  with  the  situation 
and  problems  In  forest  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  utilization.  I  know,  tis  you  do.  just 
Wiuit  such  a  reduction  in  forest- Are  fighting 
fundi  would  mean  for  the  avcra^  dry  s^sr.u 
Ln  ihiA  rtglon  I  am  hording  lUnt  the  f>^n- 
aie  will  restore  the  cut  In  funds  and  that 
tUi*l  restoration  can  be  held  Utter  lo  tb« 
House 

My  particular  oOclal  responsibility,  forest 
and  range  research,  in  albo  hav.ng  it  tough 
Ume  in  the  1M4  appropi lation  bill.  The 
experiment  station  here  in  Missoula,  you 
know,  is  re^Mnslble  for  all  of  the  Federal 
forest  and  range  reaearch  work  In  the  north- 
ern Rocky  Mountain  region  It  is  1  of  11 
such  stations  located  In  the  principal  Umber 
producing  regions  of  the  United  States.  A 
year  ago  we  redirected  our  piograni  to  war- 
time activities  by  abandoning  for  the  dura- 
tion those  projects  not  directly  supporting  the 
war  effort;  placing  on  a  maintenance  ba.«-i8 
those  long-time  reascarch  Investigations  in 
which  we  had  substantial  caplul  invest- 
ments; and  directing  our  activities  through 
technical  advice  and  extension  to  those  proj- 
ects which  aided  directly  in  iucreasing  the 
pitxlucUon  of  forest  products,  range  live- 
stock, fiber,  wool,  and  leather. 

We  took  a  14-percent  cut  in  appropria- 
tions this  flacal  year  (1943)  and  during 
the  calendar  year  1942  reduced  our  regular 
perscjnnel  30  percent  over  ajid  above  replace- 
ments and  additions,  I  conscientiously  be- 
lieve that  close  to  90  percent  of  cur  eilort 
is  In  direct  support  of  the  war.  Mr,  Gisborue, 
who  is  in  charge  of  fire  research,  has  spent  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  inspecting, 
anaiyioug,  and  preparing  forest  and  gra.'-s- 
flre  J.  otection  plans  for  the  several  airfields, 
bombhig  ranges,  air  and  Nav-  depots,  and 
Army  camps  within  the  region.'  In  addition, 
he  has  been  working  on  reVised  fire  danger 
and  smoke-chaser  meters  as  a  a  aid  in  the 
more  more  efficient  and  rapid  control  of  forest 
fires  In  the  region.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  men 
In  range  management  studies  have  concen- 
trated their  attack  on  increased  production 
of  range  livestock  and  range  forage.  The  men 
in  forest  products  and  utilization  rebearch 
and  in  the  Inventory  of  foiest  resources  have 
spent  their  entire  time  In  making  available 
for  agencies.  Induding  the  War  Production 
Board,  current  and  accurate  flgure.s  on  the 
location,  availability,  quantity  and  quality, 
amounts  produced,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  selling  value  of  the  forest  products 
within  the  region.  All  of  these  efTorts  are, 
I  feel,  contributing  directly  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. 

The  House  cut  of  ^,625, 100  bolow  the  Budget 
allowances  for  forest  and  range  research  for 
fiscp.l  year  1944  actually  means  a  reduction 
below  fiscal  year  1943  allotments  of  around 
33  percent.  Such  a  cut,  if  prorated  on  the 
basis  of  1943  allotments  to  the  various  ex- 
periment stations,  would  mean  a  50-percent 
reduction  In  the  personnel  at  this  station. 
Actually  such  a  cut  might,  for  reasons  of 
or(?anlz;.tlon  and  efficiency,  wipe  out  entire 
fields  of  work  at  certain  stations  or  even 
entire  stations,  as  was  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  New  England  station  In  1942.  The 
future  of  the  forest  and  range  resources  in 
this  region  and  their  place  in  Its  economy 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  deter- 
mination and  application  of  practical  re- 
search results. 

I  have  written  a  much  longer  letter  than 
I  had  Intended  when  I  set  cut  to  thank  you 
personally  for  your  fine  help.  I  expect  that 
there  Is  still  much  to  be  done  In  the  Senate 
R4:d  again  In  the  House  before  there  is  any 
assurance  that  the  cuts  will  be  restored. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 


AfricultanJ  Credit — A  Fectmtl  Renew 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHiniFiGTON 

or  Miaaunm 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBRTfTATTVBB 

Monday,  Juiu  7,  1943 

Mr.  WHITTINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarl^s  in  the 
ReooKO,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
by  Hon.  A.  H.  8tone,  editor  of  the  Staple 
Cotton  Review  for  May  1943,  entitled 
"Agricultural  Credit — The  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  the  Regloiul  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corporations,  and  the 
Bank.s — A  Factual  Re\'iew." 

The  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation of  Greenwood,  Miss.,  is  a  cotton 
m^arketing  association.  The  Staple  Cot- 
ton Discoimt  Corporation  is  an  affiliated 
credit  agency  of  the  association.  They 
are  the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  all 
the  cotton  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations and  cotton  production  credit 
corporations. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Stone  is  the  vice  president 
of  the  association  and  is  the  editor  of  the 
official  organ  of  the  Staple  Cotton  Coop- 
erative Association,  published  monthly. 
Mr.  Stone  is  one  of  the  ablest  economists 
and  statesmen  in  the  South.  He  is 
chainnan  of  the  Mississippi  State  Tax 
Commission  and  for  years  was  a  large 
grower  of  cotton.  He  has  been  vice 
president  of  the  association  and  editor  of 
the  Review  for  more  than  20  years. 

In  view  of  the  insistence  of  certain 
bankers  and  others  that  no  agency  which 
rediscounts  with  the  Federal  Intennedi- 
ale  Credit  Banks  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  a  loan  to  a  fanner  or  a  farm  or- 
ganization unless  such  loan  has  first  been 
offered  to  and  refused  by  a  private  loan 
agency  customarily  engaged  in  making 
loans  of  similar  character  and  at  com- 
parable rates  in  the  regions  where  such 
loan  is  proposed  to  be  made.  The  edi- 
torial of  my  valued  friend,  A.  H.  Stone, 
than  whom  I  know  of  no  one  in  the 
United  States  better  qualified  to  speak 
or  write  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
credit  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Staple 
Cotton  Review  is  timely,  constructive, 
and  illuminating.  Tliis  ed.'torial  is  as 
follows  : 

AgRICULTCSAL   CSXDTI — Thz   Fakm    C&boit  Ao- 

MINISnUTION,    THK    REGIONAL    ACRICULTUKaL 

CuEDrr    CoKPoa.iTioKs,    and    thi    Eaivks — a 
Factual  Rrvnrw 

X 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  regional  agricul- 
tural credit  corporations — either  as  ortginally 
set  up  In  1932  or  as  recently  disinterred  and 
revived.  We  are  not  concerned  either  with 
their  burial  or  their  rebirth.  We  are  not  ex- 
pert in  such  matters,  but  we  have  lived  long 
enough  and  know  enough  to  be  able  to  tell  a 
hawk  from  a  liand!=aw.  And  by  so  simple  a 
token  we  are  quite  sure  that  there  Is  some 
sort  of  snake  In  the  grass  In  all  this  Nation- 
wide and  almost  hysterical  bank  opposition  to 
the  revival  of  these  moribund  concerns. 
There  is  no  probability,  scarcely  a  possibility, 
of  their  existence  beyond  the  current  year. 
And  while  it  is  unlikely  that  they  can  ac- 
complish all  that  seems  to  tc  expected  of 
them,  there  Is  no  conceivable  way  In  which 
they  could  possibly  do  a  tenth  part  of  the 
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/^     barm  which  the  bankers  are  trying  to  conjure 
up   agnlnst    them.     ThU   whole    propaganda 
business  suggests  the  thought  that  somebody 
la  using  them  aa  red  herrings  to  drag  across 
the  trail  of  the  entire  governmental  agricul- 
tural credit  structure,  and  more  particularly 
as  to  the  intermediate  credit  banks  and  the 
protlucllon  credit  corporations  and  atsccia- 
tlons.     And  this,  of  course,  also  Involves,  ap- 
parently by  doUberate  purpose,  every  concern 
VMeb  doe*   business*  with    the   Uitermedlats 
CTffltt  banka  and  with  the  bankr  for  coopera- 
tlTes    And  this  In  turn   Includes  the  Staple 
Cotton     Cooperative     Association     and     the 
Staple  Coticn  Discount  Corporation.    A  study 
of    the   hrguments,   letters,   pamphlets,   con- 
gressional committee   hearings,  circulars,  et 
cetera,  marshalled  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association  and  others.  In  the  so-called  battle 
Bgainst   socialized   agricultural  credit,   leaves 
room  for  no  other  conclusion  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  the  fight. 

n 

We  are  not  party  to  the  controversial  dls- 
cusMon  which  has  developed  over  the  revival 
of    these    regional    agricultural    credit    cor- 
porations, and  which,  purposely  and  Inevit- 
ably, has  been  broadened  to  Include  all  forms 
of    agricultural    credit    extended    by    the    so- 
called  governmental  agencus  which  compose 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.   We  thought 
we  were  In  po.-ltlon  to  take  an  impartial  view 
of   this   controversy,   beciii^e    neither   of   our 
organizations  Is  In  any  sense  a  governmental 
institution.     The  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association  wa5  established  In  1921.   12  years 
before    the    enactment    cf    the    Farm    Credit 
Act    of    1933.    under    which    the    production 
credit  corporations  and  a-soc:ai:ons  and  the 
banks  for  coop«'rutlves  were  .set  up.  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  present  farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration.    This  was    11   years  before   the 
act   of    19J2.   which  authorized    the   regional 
agricultural  credit  corporations.     The  Staple 
Cotton   Di.sccunt   Corporation   was   organized 
In  1923,  10  years  before  the  agencies  Just  re- 
ferred   to    began    to    function.      Neither    the 
cooperative     association     nor     the     dl.scount 
corporation  has  ever  enjoyed  any  special  gcv- 
ernmental  privileges,  by  way  of  slock  sub- 
i-cnptlons    or    otherwise.     Neither   one   oper- 
ates, nor  has  ever  operated,  ur.der  any  form 
of  governmental  s-ubsidy.  supervblon,  or  con- 
trol.    The  Staple   Cotton   Discount   Corpora- 
tion supplies  credit  to  cotton  growers  In  the 
alluvial    areas    of   Mi.'slsslppl.    Arkansas,    and 
Loul-slana  for  every    aspect  of   their  produc- 
tion credit  needs.     The  Staple  Cotton  Coop- 
erative As.-^ociatlon  markets  the  cotton  thus 
produced    and    finances    Us    handling    from 
compres.s  dellverv  to  final  sale  to  merchants, 
dealers,  and   mills.     But  Its  services  are  not 
confined  to  these  operations.     It  handles  also 
thouiands  of   bales   not   thu.'i  financed       The 
corporation  ha.«  ample  credit,  supported  by  '20 
yeari   of  successful   operation,   and   by   fully 
adequate    resources    and    reserves.      The    co- 
operative   asf-oclat ion's    credit    is    as    good    as 
that   cf   any   cotton   selling   organization    In 
America.     It  Is  supported  by  22  years  of  suc- 
ces^ful     operation,     with     accumulated     cr.sh 
reserves  of  more  than   $3.000  000      The  asso- 
ciation has  recently  participated  In  the  cur- 
rent   War -bond   program,    through    the   pur- 
chase by  the  discount  corpcratli;n  of  a  mll- 
lioji  dollars'  worth  <>f  these  tx.intls 

E.ich  cf  the^e  organizations  Is  ab^olutely 
farmer  owned,  farmer  operated,  and  larmer 
controlled  Th:'lr  ofTaIrs  are  supervised  by 
beards  of  directors  elected  by  their  mem'oerg 
and  borrowers,  wholly  without  any  form  of 
cut.«lde  influence,  su^geation,  or  approvul. 
Yet  each  of  thc«e  coiiccina  la  vitally  lu'.erested 
in  anything,  either  by  way  of  Federal  legu- 
latlon.  Evecuiive  otder.  or  cotnpetttlv*  agita- 
tion, which  in  any  way  whatever,  directly  OT 
Jndirpctijr.  arectji  the  LperaMrni  or  >nt«reat 
rate*,  nr  limit*  the  aervim,  rf  the  Federal 
Intrrmr-.iint*  credit  bank  ur  of  the  bank  fur 
r<'<  p>-!..tivr«  of  thia  dlatrlct.  We  are,  of 
oourae.  aUo  Urntiiteljr  coticemed.  only  la  a 


less  personal  degree,  with  whatever  filTects 
the  production  credit  corporation  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  of  this  district,  as  con- 
stituent units  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration of  New  Orleans— with  which  we  do 
business  throu«h  the  two  agencies  first  above 
referred  to.  We  arc  by  far  the  larg.-st  cus- 
tomfrs  of  the  New  Orleans  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives, and  have  been  continuously  since  It 
began  to  operate. 

We  are  at  some  pains  thu«  to  refer  In  de- 
till  to  the  two  concerns  of  which  thif  Review 
Is  the  official  organ,  both  as  a  matter  cf  perti- 
nent Information  and  as  a  supporting  basis 
for  our  claim  of  impartiality  in  the  discussion 
which  follows.  Also.  becaa-;e  the  hstory  of 
these  concerns  Ls  part  of  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  credit  structure 
which  now  serves  American  agriculture  Cer- 
tainly, if  anybody  has  a  right  to  object  to  the 
revival  of  the  regional  agricultural  credit 
corporations,  it  is  ourselves.  Inasmuch  as  they 
come  Into  Immediate  competition  with  our 
Staple  Cotton  Dl.scount  Corporation.  If.  In- 
deed, as  is  claimed  by  the  objecting  banks 
they  really  compete  with  anybody  at  all.  And 
to  even  greater  extent  Is  this  true  of  the 
production  credit  associations,  which  neces- 
sarily come  Into  much  closer  contact  with 
them  than  do  we. 

We  have  no  prejudice  whatever.  In  the  re- 
motest degree,  against  banks,  ban'icers.  or 
banking  Institutions.  We  had  three  bank 
^residents  on  our  original  bnard  Oi"  directors. 
Some  of  our  directors  are  directors  In  banks. 
Oftp  of  our  directors  Is  a  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Resorve  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  His  Immedi- 
ate predece.sfor  was  also  one  of  cur  directors. 
We  enjoy  the  most  cordial  relations  with  all 
the  banks  of  the  Delta.  No  two  unrelated 
bu.slness  Institutions  could  be  on  closer 
terms  than  the  Staple  Cotton  Association 
and  the  Guaranty  Trtist  Co.  of  New  York, 
during  an  unbroken  period  of  more  than  20 
years  We  do  business  with  banks  every 
busine.ss  day  In  the  year — and  without  them 
we  could  not  continue  In  business  for  a  day. 
We  enjoy  their  confidence.  We  live  with 
them  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy.  We  re- 
gard them  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  and  promotion  of  the  business, 
Industrial,  and  agricultural  structures  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world.  But  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  entitled,  by  any  process  of 
reasoning,  to  a  monopoly  of  any  part  of  the 
world's  credit  business.  And  most  certainly 
wo  are  not  willing  to  concede  to  them  any 
right  or  lien  of  priority  on  the  business  of 
ar^ricultural  credit.  And  we  say  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  any  ap- 
parent antagonistic  competition  between 
banking  Institutions  and  governmental 
agencies,  for  the  credit  bu^^ines*  of  American 
ai^rlculture,  is  either  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility cf  the  banking  institutions  themselves, 
or  of  the  bankir.i^  system — or  It  Is  the  inevi- 
table outgrowth  of  emergency  conditions 
which  were  beyond  the  control  of  banks  and 
could  be  met  only  by  the  organized  strength 
of  governmental  credit  Itself. 

Let  us  Illustrate  with  the  history  of  the 
Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  As.so  lation,  as  a 
case  in  point.  In  the  February  and  March 
issues  of  this  Review,  we  discussed  at  seme 
length  the  history  of  the  flnancinr;  of  this 
association  during  its  early  r.tru.;;?le  to  secure 
a  focthold  In  the  cotton-inarketln  t  buslnesa 
of  the  wcr:d  We  were  an  organization  of 
cotton  growero.  ur. filiated,  promoted,  guided, 
handled,  and  controlled  by  cotton  growers. 
Just  as  we  have  been  conllnuou-'-ly  for  23 
years  ai  d  just  as  we  are  tcd.iy.  N  thing  \:a% 
mote  alien  to  the  thouuht  and  pvirpoae  of  lia 
orgattlzere  than  to  aecufe  for  this  auoclation 
any  tort  of  aaalstance  from  any  kort  of  agrncy 
or  instrumentality  cf  the  Federal  Oovrrn- 
VCMnX.  Aa  w«  have  pointed  out  cltewhere.  we 
Mked  no  help  at  anybody  •  hands  Our  direc- 
tors themselves  eMcuted  and  endorM>d  20 
notes  of  •a.AOO  earii.  and  when  we  netMd 
money  for  organirtng  expenrcs,  we  sunpljr  put 
up  a  note  at  a  local  bank. 


This  V  :!-=  e  i^y      We  were  guileless  enough, 
or  dumb  enough,  or  concelttd  enough— you 
make  take  your  choice— to  believe,   becau-.e 
our  directors,  officers,  and  members  were  men 
of  substance,  and   of  outstanding  chamcter. 
conservatism,   and    ability— with    a    perfectly 
sound  proposition  to  offer— that  any  reputa- 
ble banking  institution,  with  experience  with 
cotton   loans,  would  be  glad   to  do  business 
with    us       But    when    we    had    ptrfectetl    our 
organization,  even  to  the  extent  of  engagmt? 
the  services,  outlets,  office  force,  ct  ceteia,  of 
the  ablest  man  in  the  staple-cotton  buslne.ss. 
the  story  was  entirely  and  hopele.ssly  d.fler- 
ent.     We  had  the  organization.     We  had  the 
set-up.    We  had  the  managerial  ability,  back- 
ground, and  experience     We  had  the  outlets. 
We   had    m-re    than    200.000    bales   of    rtaple 
cotton    pledged,    with    an    an.p!e    margin    of 
safety.     We   had  everything— but   the   neces- 
sary financing,  and  that   we  could  not   find. 
We  secured  the  services  of  financial  experts, 
who  pronounced  our  set-up  not  only  sound, 
but  perfect.     But  even  these  experts  at  the 
game  could  not  Induce  a  single  bank,  banker, 
or  banking  institution  In  New  'Vork.  Chicago, 
St.  Louts,  New  Orleans,  or  Memphis,  to  give 
us  credit  even  for  a  limited  experimental  op- 
eration.   They  would  not  even  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  us  for  our  financial  needs. 

Now  note  the  contrast  between  our  ex- 
perience with  the  banks  and  cur  experience 
with  a  governmental  credit  agency — ciperated 
by  a  banker — one  who  later  became  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  We  have 
elsewhere  told  the  story  of  our  transactions 
with  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  to  which, 
under  the  counsels  of  desperation,  we  turned 
as  a  last  resort.  Within  48  hour<  we 
had  a  commitment  for  $5,000,000,  based 
solely  upon  the  fal'ih  of  the  corporation  and 
Its  managing  director,  Eugene  Meyer,  In  the 
soundness  of  the  proposition  wrich  we  laid 
before  them — and  in  the  men  behind  it — 
Identically  the  same  proposition  In  which  we 
could  not  even  arouse  the  Interest  of  a  single 
metropolitan  bank  or  banker.  Tlie  banks 
courteously  and  coldly  told  us  that  cuts 
simply  was  not  banking  business — and  they 
could  not  handle  it.  So  sorry.  And  that  was 
all  there  was  to  It.  Had  we  been  solely  de- 
pendent upon  banks,  as-wlthout  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  we  would  have  been,  one 
of  the  outstanding  cooperatives  In  America, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful,  would 
have  died  before  It  was  born.  It  Is  this  con- 
cern, the  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  As«-ocia- 
tlon.  which  has  since  handled  4.900,000  bales 
of  Delta  cotton  for  its  members,  releasing 
to  them  $406,000,000  and  securing  for  their 
product,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
22  years,  an  average  price  of  15  97  cents, 
practically  16  cents,  a  pound.  Tire  ever-all 
value  and  breadth  of  Its  services  to  this  en- 
tire area,  and  the  worth  of  Its  example,  can- 
not be  overesilmatcd.  And  we  may  add  he: e. 
to  complete  the  record,  that  on  another  Im- 
portant occasion,  some  years  after  Its  or- 
ganization, when  the  association  found  It- 
self In  need  of  an  emergency  loan  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  was  another  govcrnmentr.l 
agency,  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  which  v.. is 
glad  to  extend  the  accommodation. 

One  of  our  original  directors,  and  he  Is 
still  on  our  board,  was  Mike  Sturdivant— 
one  of  the  largest  individual  cotton  planters 
In  America  H"  Is  not  only  a  first  clio.'* 
planter  i  r.d  buslnef*man  but  he  also  ha»  a 
sense  of  hum.or.  Some  years  ago  Mr  Stuidi- 
vant  ne«ded  ii  considerable  ^um  of  mcni  y  and 
went  t  J  his  Memphis  banker — merely  as  a 
routine  mutter  of  form  -*o  he  thought  His 
banker  friend  told  him  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  that  tnu^h  m  ^rey  left  in  the 
world.  Ju»t  nt  that  inunrdiate  juncture  At 
the  close  r.f  the  ^eauon.  the  «iime  biitikrr 
rather  took  l.lm  to  tnitk  one  d.ty  in  good 
tintured  fashion,  for  no  longer  U<;mg  btt*l- 
nea*  with  his  old  bank,  nnd  b'ja*'.cd  of  tha 
money  he  had  to  tend  M>k«  replied:  "lied, 
you  ren.ind  w\*  of  an  old  daikcy  down  bu  m/ 
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place  at  Glendora.  He  was  picking  cotton 
on  a  cold  November  day,  and  had  buUt  a 
little  fire  at  the  end  of  a  row,  in  order  to 
warm  his  hands  I  was  on  my  horse,  and 
as  I  rode  up  t>ehlnd  htm,  be  buttoned  hla 
coat  and  put  his  right  shoulder  up  against 
the  wind,  and  I  heard  him  mumble  to  him- 
self— 'Oh,  breeae.  breese,  whar  wua  you  las' 
summer?"  "  TWs  was  Just  another  typical 
banker-farmer  episode.  When  the  farTner 
most  needed  the  tmnker's  help— it  wa*  Just 
too  bad.    So  sorry 

When  banks  sought  our  buslne&s  in  after 
years,  when  we  no  longer  needed  their  help — 
we  might  well  have  asked,  like  Mike  Sturdl- 
vant's  old  darkey,  "CMi  breeze,  breeze,  whar 
wuz  you  las'  summer?"  And  thla  has  been 
the  diacouruglng  experlenc*  of  American  ag- 
riculture, in  all  Itc  branches  and  in  all  its 
generations  In  every  acute  emergency  or- 
ganized banking  has  failed  to  meet  the  legit- 
Imat  and  often  desperate  needs  of  unorgan- 
ised agriculture,  and  the  farmer  has  loet  in 
each  recurring  period  of  distress  such  gains 
as  he  might  have  made  since  the  one  before. 
American  agriculture  as  a  whole  might  make 
the  same  reply  to  the  present  insistence  of 
American  tinkers,  many  in  high  places,  that 
they  are  now  the  only  proper  and  legitimate 
sources  of  agricultural  credit.  Since  when 
have  they  become  so,  and  by  what  grant  of 
authority  do  they  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
right — whether  by  Congressional  action  or  by 
competitive  coercion  or  by  any  other  means — 
to  deprive  American  agriculture  of  the  gov- 
ernmental credit  facilities  which  were  born 
of  pitiless  and  Inexorable  necessity,  and 
which  have  been  developed  through  the 
heartbreaking  experiences  of  adversity.  The 
farmers  of  America  :;now,  whether  the  bank- 
ers of  America  know  it  or  not,  that  if  the 
present  agricultural  credit  structure  Is  strick- 
en down,  or  even  serlousJy  hampered  or  im- 
paired, they  will  have  to  travel  the  same 
hard  road  when  the  next  emergency  comes 
again.  Regardless  of  good  Intentions,  in  time 
of  stress,  the  banks  simply  cannot  carry  the 
load — with  the  result  that  another  govern- 
mental agency  will  have  to  be  set  up  as  an- 
cUier  temporary  expedient — with  all  which 
that  will  mean  of  loss  and  tragedy  while 
forgotten  lessons  are  t>eing  learned  anew. 

m 

We  have  said  that  we  felt  that  we  could 
take  an  Impartial  view  of  this  controversy. 
And  we  still  like  to  think  so.  But  it  seems 
now  to  have  reached  a  stage  at  which,  at  the 
Insistence  of  certain  bankers  and  others.  It  is 
seriously  proposed  in  Congress  that  no  agency 
which  rediscounts  with  Federal  Intermediate 
banks  shall  be  permitted  to  make  a  loan  to 
a  farmer  or  a  farm  organization  unless  euch 
loan  has  "first  been  offered  to  and  refused  by 
a  private  loan  agency  customarily  engaged  in 
making  loans  of  similar  character,  and  at 
comparable  rates  in  the  regions  where  such 
loan  is  prc^)OBed  to  be  made." 

This  la  precisely  the  meaning  and  purpoee 
of  the  amendment  offered  on  April  13,  1M3, 
to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  then 
pending  Int  he  House.  The  amendment  was 
defeated,  but  the  drcvimatances  under  which 
It  was  proposed  carry  their  own  slgnlflcanoe 
and  warning  The  concrete  purpose  was  to 
put  out  of  bualneea  erery  production  credit 
auoclation  in  America  The  forces  back  o< 
this  morement,  which  they  hope,  and  are 
desperately  striving,  to  make  Nation -wide, 
probaMy  never  heard  of  the  Staple  Cotton 
Cooperative  Aaaodatkm  nor  of  the  Staple  Cot- 
ton Dlae<Hint  Corporatkm  But  the  revult  to 
these  conc«rns  would  be  none  the  lets  de- 
structive (The  statement  as  to  rnir  oommon 
concern  with  the  production  credit  corpora- 
tions and  nsaoctRttons.  tn  a  foreffolng  para- 
graph, waa  written  toefore  thta  amendment 
waa  offered  and  b«fore  we  knew  that  thia 
oppfuHtlnn  had  gone  that  far  Wa  My  this  In 
fsirne««  to  ottr  rrWB  position  In  the  Whole 
matter  at  ir«u'  ) 


The  propoaed  destructive  credit  restriction 
by  act  of  Congreat,  jtist  referred  to,  la  an 
illustration  of  one  phase  of  the  fight  being 
waged  against  existing  agricultural  credit  fa- 
cilities. Here  la  an  illustration  of  another 
line  of  attack — direct  competitor  coercion  by 
threat — to  aooompllah  the  Indirect  but  no 
lees  hampering  result  of  raising  Intereat  rates. 
The  country  Is  being  flooded  with  letters  to 
city  iMnks  of  which  the  following  Is  an  exact 
copy: 

COUNTRY  BANK  DIVTSION  OF  THE  INDEPENDINT 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  (tTNALTERABl-T  OPPOSED 
TO  THE  SOCIALIZATION  OF  CREDIT) 

W4HOO,  Nz3a.,  ylprt:  23,  i94J. 

To  Bank. 

Chicago. 

Gentlemen:  Reports  of  the  Intermediate 
credit  banks  di£Clo£e  that  over  85  percent  of 
the  funds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  deben- 
tiires  are  used  to  discount  the  notes  of  the 
production  credit  associations,  who  are  in 
direct  competition  with  country  banks.  In- 
vestigation further  shows  that  95  percent  of 
the  debentures  are  sold  to  large  city  banks. 
How  long  will  city  banks  be  a  party  to  this 
destructive  competition? 

May  I  again  ask.  What  will  be  your  future 
policy  with  reejject  to  the  piu-chase  of  inter- 
mediate credit  bank  debentures?  All  replies 
will  be  tabulated  and  a  report  made  to  the 
country  banks.  Failure  to  reply  will  be  classi- 
fied as  unsatisfactory.  An  early  reply  will 
be  appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  E.  PUiCEK, 

President,  Country  Bank  Division. 

Other  letters  before  us  refer  to  "the  social- 
istic machinations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration," and  speak  of  its  "damnable  at- 
titude toward  the  banks."  We  could  illustrate 
expressions  from  similar  and  related  sources. 
And  these  criticisms  and  attacks  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  12,000  country  banks  of  America, 
nor  to  country-bank  organizations.  We  have 
no  means  of  appraising  the  ultimate  effect  of 
persistent  and  widespread  threats  of  this 
kind.  But  we  would  be  unwise  to  Ignore  or 
minimize  them. 

IV 

In  view  of  the  direct  fight  on  the  produc- 
tion credit  aaaoclations  and  intermediate 
credit  banks,  luilta  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, boldly  revealed  in  the  above 
letter,  this  aeema  an  opportune  time  and 
place  to  give  a  few  factual  figures  aa  to  the 
production  credit  associations.  These  figures, 
of  course,  speak  alao  for  the  Intermediate 
credit  banks,  which  serve  as  rediacounting 
agencies  for  the  production  credit  asaociatlona 
and  for  other  organizations  of  similar  pur- 
pose. By  "socialized  agricultural  credit,"  the 
banks  mean  credit  which  is  improperly  ad- 
vanced to  farmers,  on  Inaufflcient  security, 
through  which  heavy  losses  are  sustained, 
which  losses  are  abaorbed  by  the  whole  body 
of  American  taspayers,  through  the  capital 
granta  and  subTentlons  of  Government  money 
to  these  socialized  credit  aaaoclations. 

Since  their  organization,  under  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1938,  and  down  to  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  April  80.  1943,  the  629  produc- 
tion credit  aaaodationa,  operating  tbro\igh- 
out  the  coimtry.  have  made  a  total  at 
a.1 16.216'  loana.  Tbeae  ioana  have  covered 
every  variety  and  type  of  production  credit 
need.  They  have  been  made  to  every  daaa  of 
individuals  engaffcd  In  American  agricultural 
production.  They  have  been  made  In  erery 
amotmt  from  MO  up  to  $100/)00  and  over. 
Some  In  the  affrafaU,  probably  thouaands  of 
tbcnn,  have  bMn  loana  which  lor  ttnctly  tech- 
nical baf^inff  rm»on»  no  bank  would  handle 
But  even  so.  atjcb  aa  these  have  been  required 
to  accomptlali  ttoa  goal  of  a  complete  and 
iMtoeaaary  oradtt  aervlce  to  American  afri- 
culture 

Th««e  biana  for  the  f>vrr-an  Frndtietion 
Credit  Aaaoetatlon  ayttem  sine*  erfaniMMlMi 


have  reached  the  total  anxmnt  of  •2.82S.- 
500,665.  In  view  of  the  Indictment  of  these 
loans,  aa  improperly  made  and  inadequately 
aecured,  and  as  "sodallBed."  through  having 
their  loasea  abeorfoed  by  the  general  taxpay- 
ers of  the  country,  we  have  t>een  to  acme 
pains  to  inquire  into  thia  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter. We  find  that  in  thia  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  buslneaa.  Incltiding  in  Its  ramifica- 
tions ewry  branch  of  agriculture  througrhout 
America.  aiMl  through  a  period  of  9  years, 
the  losaea  have  amounted  to  onlj  two-tenths 
of  1  percent.  Reduced  to  figures,  thu  is  a 
total  of  •6,651.000  on  more  than  two  and 
three-quarter  billions  ot  loans.  We  believe 
that  this  showing,  to  say  the  leaat  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  similar  voltime  of 
bank  loans,  in  the  Induatrial  and  commercial 
fields.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact,  as  noted  else- 
where in  this  diacuaaion.  that  in  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  loans  and 
investments  of  $3,364,713,703  made  to  banka 
themselves,  and  presumaUy  highly  aecured. 
there  waa  a  charged-off  loas  of  $1,282,697  with 
$474,725,440  Still  impaid  and  outstanding  at 
December  31,  1942.  In  addiUon  to  this.  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  loeses  on 
loans  other  than  to  banks  have  amounted 
to  15,391,839.  The  total  of  bank  and  other 
loeses  is  $6,674,536,  which  la  a  million  dollars 
more  than  the  total  losaea  on  Production 
Credit  Association  loaixs  to  agriculture  for 
the  same  period. 

The  banks  also  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  Government's  capital  Investment 
in  these  agricultural  loan  agencies.  That 
investment.  In  the  entire  production  credit 
system,  amovmta  to  $120,000,000.  The  farm- 
er-borrowers themselves  have  an  invest- 
ment In  the  system  of  $23X)00,000,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  $32,000,000.  We  are  reliably  advlaed 
that  the  system  could  today  go  into  liquida- 
tion, pay  the  Government  every  dollar  it 
owes  and  have  a  balance  In  hand  of  $55.- 
000,000.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  miKh 
danger  of  any  banker  or  other  taxpayer  being 
called  upon  to  ahoulder  any  aort  of  burden 
on  account  of  the  operations  of  these  "so- 
cialized" concerns. 

And  In  this  connection,  It  may  not  be  im- 
prapet  to  compare  the  $120,000,000  of  credit 
advanced  by  the  Government  to  these  agen- 
cies, with  the  $3364,713,703  advanced  to 
banka.  Juat  referred  to.  .And  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  this  $iao/)00,000  Is  equivalent  to 
almost  exactly  one- fourth  of  the  $474,725.- 
440.81  of  bank  loans  and  Investments  ot  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Govern- 
ment money  still  owed  by  banks  on  December 
31.  1942.  It  is  less  by  twenty-odd  milllona 
than  was  atlll  due  the  lleconstruction  Fi- 
nance Ocaporation  by  banks  in  New  York  and 
New  Jeraey  alone  on  that  date. 

For  a  cloeer  view  of  the  picture  of  aocial- 
teed  agrictiltural  credit  In  the  raw,  or  as  aozxM 
of  our  banker  friends  describe  It,  "at  Its 
wcHvt,"  suppose  we  look  at  the  operations 
of  the  production  credit  associations  in  the 
New  Orl^na  district — ^Alabama,  Loulslatuit 
and  MlsalSBlppl — right  here  at  home.  The 
26  associations  (production  credit  aaaocla- 
tions) m  this  district  at  the  end  of  1942 
had  32,6B5  farmer  stockholdera  or  members. 
The  production  and  livestock  io«na  of  these 
associations  were  26.613  in  number  In  1942. 
and  amounted  to  $28,504,907.  These  loans 
served  12SXI66  families,  including  aomc  040325 
people.  More  than  80  percent  of  these  loans 
were  for  amounts  under  $500.  The  total 
cost  of  these  loans  to  borrowers  including 
Intersst  and  all  feea.  waa  $814,147.71.  This 
was  equivalent  to  $aj6  for  each  btindred 
dollsn  loaned.  Total  losess  on  1942  opera- 
tions were  $21  Mt,  oi  laaa  than  onsHsotb  U 
1  percent. 

Since  organisation  In  1934  tbSM  M  asso- 
riationa  hsvs  ma4e  92440$  loana,  tn  lh$  %oUl 
amount  t/t  $173,671,261.  Tlie  loasM  OD  thl$ 
volume  of  loan*  hkv«  amounted  to  $118  482, 
This  Is  e<4Uival«Bt  to  76  sesu  p«r  thouMii*d 
doU*r»  k«n«4. 
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T^e  oprrationa  of  each  or  these  associa- 
tions are  under  a  board  of  5  directors  elected 
annually  by  farmer  members  Loans  are 
paMCd  on  by  a  committee  of  2  farmer  di- 
rectors and  the  association  manager,  the  lat- 
ter elected  by  the  directors.  What  has  been 
accomplished  by  these  28  associations  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  unselfish  labor  and 
Intejcst  of  130  farm-'r  dlrectorh  serving  en- 
tirely without  pay  They  have  been  assisted 
hy  340  mrn  and  women  employees,  on  modest 
falarles,  covering  the  office  and  field  work 
Involved  in  servicing  more  than  25.000  loans. 
of  MidlcsA  variety,  scattered  throughout  the 
Btatts  of  Alabama,  LouUlana.  and  MlsaiSBippl. 
The  business  educational  value  to  the  larm- 
rrs  of  America  of  the  cperations  of  this  pro- 
duction credit  system  is  beyond  calculation. 
ypeaK.ns!  seriously,  we  question  If  there  Is 
a  banking  organization  in  America  which 
could  have  taken  over  the  set-up  In  1934  and 
made  anything  like  an  equivalent  bhowlng 
lor  the  9-year  period  wh.ch  has  followed 
This  Ju  f  simply   is  not  banking   business. 

May   we  add  here  that  a  candid  review  of 
tne  ex'.-erieiice  of  both   the  banking   system 
and    the    present    agricultural    credit    system 
suggests   the   th;  u<!ht    that    p..ssibly.   ptrhsps 
evcTi  pri  bably.  the  latter  is  the  sounder  of  the 
two.     Between    1921    and    1929,    5714    banks 
failed    m    America— with    total    deposits    of 
$16/0.000.000      Between     January     1930    and 
March  1033    5.5::2  banks  failed,  with  deposits 
of    $3.400000<KO.     From    1921    to    1933    there 
vere  14.820  susnension.s  of  bai'.ks  with  aggre- 
gate   deposits    of    $8  484.101000      Banks    are 
fubject  to  the  same  stress  of  depression   and 
panic  which  comes  to  agriculture      And  there 
Is    nothing   in    the   record   of  performance   to 
Justify   the  repeated   biink  claim,  or  to  con- 
vince any  brdy,  that  the  present  banking  sys- 
t.m   is  pract.cslly  adapted  tf)   the   credit    re- 
qurements  of  modern  agriculture      We   l)e- 
lleve  the  truth  to  be  that  a  sound  agricultural 
credit  structure,  stabilized  as  at  present  and 
with    years  of  experience  behind   It.  Is  really 
one    of    the    greatest    s-upp<iriing    safeguards 
uh.c'.i    the   American    banking   system   C(-uld 
pos8.biy  have      Any  unpiejudicrd,  mtellisjent 
liKlivlciual.  who  will  really  study  the  facts  of 
the  situailnn    mu«t  rearh  the  eonchisum  that 
the    entire   agricultural,    banking,   and    busi- 
ness fabric  of   these  three  Slates,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and   Mississippi.  Is   Immejusurably 
strenTthen^l  bv  'he  protection  guaranteed  by 
the   tann    rredit   .sy.stem    to    the   entire    agrl- 
cultur.il    sf.uciure    of    this    area      The    tame 
pf.  {position    Is   true  of   the  country  at    large. 
Anv  other  conclusion  would  be  ju.>-t  as  f'MiIish 
and    Indefensible   as  one    which    W(.,uld    argvie 
that    the    entire    bu"«ine.«-s    structure    ot    the 
MlEslss.ppl  Dt'.ta,  Including  Its  banks.  Is  not 
treinendoi:sly   fortified    by    the   presence   and 
rp>"rattons  of  the  Staple  Cotton  Ccx-peratlve 
Asstciatlon  and   the   Staple  Cott(ni  Discrunt 
CaTTJ'.jratlon.   which    depend    for    their   ma'or 
flnaiicmg     upon     the     Federal     Intermediate 
Credit   Bank  and   the  Bank   fcr   Cooperatives. 
cT   New  Orleans.     Certainly   there  should    be 
no    antagonism    between    Farm    Credit    and 
banking      The  two  should  work  together  for 
the  common  gcxxl-   not  onlv  now  hu*  always. 
In    this    general    c-Tnnecilon    we    take    the 
IltKrt>    ef    borrowing    a    th^Uk'ht    from    Oscar 
Bled.-^oe.   prfildent    cf   the   Staple   Cotton   Co- 
operative  Association    and  one  of   the   finest 
analytical   minds  in   the  entire  f.eld  of  agri- 
cultural credit  and  cooperation      Mr    Bledf^e 
ha^  frequently  expressed  the  idea  that  banks 
of  deposit    had  clearly  shown    thou   inability 
to  meet  the  cope  with  el'her  agricultural  or 
Industrial  crises,  and  'hat  in  sheer  self-de- 
Xen'»e   the   Federal   Reserve   System   had   been 
created  to  take  care  of  Industry  and  business, 
While  the  credit  structure  embraced  wUhm 
the  Farm  Credit   Administration    had    to  be 
aet  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture 

But    do    not    mlsun  lerstand    us      No   part 
Cl   Ih.s  diKCUsston  la  meant  to  be  an  iudict- 


ment  of  baniw  or  bankers  E\en  If  cotistrued 
as  a  criticism— It  Is  intended  to  be  both  con- 
structive and  friendly — a  criticism  of  a  sys- 
tem of  which  In  many  cases  banks  have  been 
Just  as  truly  the  victims  as  were  the  farmers 
whom  in  emergency  they  trleil  to  serve  The 
history  of  all  such  emergencies  supports  this 
conclusion.  Take  two  periods,  for  Illustra- 
tion, the  crises  of  1920  to  1922  and  of  1930  to 
1933.  In  each  ca^e  the  crisis  was  financial 
tis  well  as  agricultural.  This  is  always  true. 
The  banker  simply  could  not  help  the  farmer. 
He  could  not  help  himself.  And  we  repeat  the 
staterr.ent  Ju.'^t  made  that  m  many  cases  the 
bankers  troubles  were  largely  due  to  his  ef- 
forts to  help  the  farmer  The  banking  ,  ystem 
has  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  it  has 

not  yet  adapted  Itfclf  to  the  practical  needs 
and  vicissitudes  of  present-day  agriculture. 
This  is  proven  Ijeyond  que-tlon  by  the  facts  <'f 
the  situation  As  we  Indicated  In  some  detail 
in  our  discussion  m  the  March  Issue  of  this 
Review.  It  was  a  governmental  credit  agency, 
tne  War  Finance  Corporation,  which,  under 
the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1921,  ad- 
vanced to  banks  and  banking  institutions  the 
sum  of  $172.114.0C0,  again.-;l  commitments  of 
$188.550000  The  advance  cf  $83  000.000  to 
livestock  loan  companies,  at  the  same  time 
by  this  same  governmental  credit  agency, 
was.  of  course,  of  Immediate  assistance  to 
banking  Institutions  also. 

These  loans  enabled  the  livestock  com- 
panies to  meet  their  banking  obligations,  as 
well  as  enabling  them  to  carry  on  operations 
whicii  made  business  for  the  banks  in  rou- 
tine course.  The  same  thing  was  entirely 
true  of  the  leans  to  all  sorts  of  agricultural 
crganlzation.s  Every  dollar  of  these  loans 
helped  to  lift  a  load  from  the  bankers  shoul- 
ders, while  also  immediately  making  busi- 
ness for  his  bank.  These  War  Finance  Cor- 
portlon — governmental  credit  agency— loans 
were  made  to  4317  banking  Institutions  In 
37  States,  covering  the  entire  country  from 
the  Atla-itlc  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  During  the  period 
of  Its  active  operations.  1918  to  1928.  the 
War  Finance  C  "^iration  made  loans  aggre- 
gating $690,431  r99 

In  this  coiuieclion.  and  to  emphasize  the 
Intimate  and  noncompetitive  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  banking  and 
business  and  agricultural  credit,  we  may 
refer  at?ain  to  the  $.S,000  COO  commitment 
from  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  the 
Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  In 
1921  The  mere  announcement  of  the  trans- 
action put  new  life  into  every  branch  of  the 
then  stagnant  business  of  the  Delta  It 
made  pos.slble  the  movement  Into  trade  chan- 
nels of  millions  of  dollars"  worth  of  Delta 
cotton  And  every  turn  f  each  of  these 
transactions  made  bi'sii-ess  for  Delta  banks 
and  for  banks  in  Memphis  and  elsewhere. 
The  association  \nc6  only  $2975.000  of  Its 
$5.0(^0  000  commitment  for  1921  Eut  It  was 
thereby  enabled  to  handle  1  iC  000  b.^les  of 
Delta  cotton,  for  which  It  received  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  Delta  the  sum  of  $20  290  394. 
For  the  first  2  years  of  that  emergency  the 
a.ssocl.ition  handled  lor  Its  members  a  total 
of  324  047  bales,  for  which  they  received 
$45  242  568  The  direct  and  Indirect  benefits 
resulting  to  the  banks  of  this  area  are  be- 
yond calculation  And.  as  we  have  clearly 
pointed  out  In  pr'nious  discujsions  In  this 
Review,  this  transaction  was  broadrait 
thrtughout  the  country,  with  definitely  help- 
ful results  to  the  hen  existing  general  situa- 
tion. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  creation  of 
these  regional  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tions when  they  were  set  up  in  1932 — either 
by  banks,  bankers  private  lendingl^gcncles, 
or  an>b<xly  eLse  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
then  acclaimed  by  banks,  bankers,  and  the 
general  public  as  the  tangible  and  crowning 
evidence  of  the  business  wl.sdim  of  a  business 
administration — proof  of  the  k>eneflcent 
statesmanship  of  President  Hoover  and  his 


associates.     Tlie  depression   was  2  years  old. 
Banks  were  folding  up      Their  demands  upon 
farmers   and   livestock   borrowers   could   only 
lead    to   foreclosures,    ani    really    helped    no- 
body.    The  firfct  loans  by  these  ccrpcratlons— 
regional    agricultural    credit    cotpjratloiis— 
were  made  during  the  week  ending  October 
14,  1932.  beins?  37  loans  for  $75  517.     By  De- 
cember 31.  1933.  14  months,  $245.094  324  had 
been  du-bur.'ed  on  172,945  loans      There  were 
333.879  applications  for  a  total  of  $557  958.639. 
In   view   if    the    Indisputable   facts   of    the 
situation.  In  general  and  particular,  it  seems 
to  come  with  poor  grace  from  any  group  cf 
banks  or  bankers  to  criticize  as  unfair  com- 
petition the  acricultural  credit  operation?  of 
these    service    agencies      What    Is    sauce    for 
the  goose  should  be  sauce  Jor  the  gander     It 
Is  beyond  our  powers  of  comprehension  and 
analysis  to  understand  why  the  extension   of 
billions   cf  dollars   of   Government   credit   to 
banks,  trust  companies,  ralhoads,  Insurance 
com.panlcs,  general  vitihties.  at.d  so  forth.  Is 
said  to  mark  the  high  tide  of  buiiness  states- 
manship, while  the  extension  to  agriculture. 
by  th:s  same  Government,  of  slm'lar  credit, 
but  in  far  less  volume.  Is  characterized  as  the 
low-water   mark   of    soclnlisf.c.  gcvernraenlnl 
paternalism.     And   we   repent   that   this  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  certain  banking  iiUereHs 
Is  all  the  mere  inexcusable  and  unfair  In  the 
liBht  of  the  fact  that  practically  every  dollar 
of  credit  extended  to  agriculture,  and   U    all 
forms  of  indu-stry  and  business,  immediately 
begins  to  make  fcuslne.ss  for  the  banks      And 
thus   far   we   have   not   even   mentioned    the 
fact     of     the     benefits     enjoyed     by     banks 
throughout     the    country    m    the    form    cf 
enormous  and   continuous  deposits   cf  Gov- 
ernment funds. 

VT 

We  have  glanced  at  the  figures  of  loans 
made  to  banks  and  banking  Institutions  and 
related  interests  as  well  as  to  agriculture,  by 
one  governmental  credit  agency — the  V/ar 
Finance  Corporation—  during  the  crisis  of 
1920  22  In  view  of  the  present  bank  and 
banker  led  fight  on  agricultural  credit  of  all 
kinds — for  that  is  what  It  really  is — the  cel- 
lophane wrapper  fools  nobody.  It  should  be 
Interesting  to  examine  Into  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  another  governmental  credit 
agency— the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. This  is  another  hold-over  from  the 
Hoover  admliustratlon 

And,  by  the  way,  this  Is  the  same  agjncy 
which  somebody  discovered  still  had  some 
money  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  the  old 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations. 
True,  It  was  really  not  much  money,  as 
money  Is  measured  these  days — only  some 
$45,000  OuO  of  capital  with  $13  000  000  sur- 
plus. But  It  was  a  nice  nest  egg.  and  It 
seemed  a  shame  to  let  It  stay  there  and  dry 
up  and  be  forgotten  and  neglected,  like  the 
gold  hoard  at  Fort  Knox  So  It  was  de- ided 
to  put  It  to  work  In  an  important  part  cf  the 
war  effort  And  thereby  hangs  the  ta'e  of 
the  Regional  A<?rlcutural  Credit  Corporations 
and  the  American  Bankers  Associations  and 
all  the  hell  that  the  'atter  have  raised  about 
the  former  But  that  will  keep  till  we  get 
back  to  It  Right  now  we  are  more  Inter- 
ested m  seolnn  what  the  Reconstiuctlcn 
Finance  Corporation  h  s  already  done  for  the 
big  boys  of  big  bUBlne«.«>,  than  we  nie  In  v.hat 
It  may  be  called  upon  to  do  for  the  small 
boys  of  agriculture 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  of  Will  Rogers" 
dally  wisecracking  combinations  of  philosophy 
and  wit  was  his  account  if  a  L'nlt«d  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet  which  he  had 
Just  attended.  al<  ng  with  Jesse  Jones.  Will 
said  that  practically  all  of  the  speakers  were 
big-shot  bankers  and  big-shot  businessmen. 
As  each  one  spoke  he  cried  out  again"'  "gov- 
ernment In  business.'  and  wrung  his  hands 
In  horror  over  the  way  the  Government  was 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money,  with  a  lot  to 
suy  about  "socialized  credit."  and  su  forth. 
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Will  said  that  as  each  speaker  spoke  his  piece 
Jesse  told  blra  "bow  much  money  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  had  loaned 
that  particular  speaker  or  bis  own  particular 
organization,  and  he  wrote  it  down  on  his 
place  card.  Will  said  that  when  the  dinner 
was  over  and  he  had  added  up  both  sides  of 
his  card,  the  total  looked  like  a  sectional 
view  of  the  national  debt.  He  said  that  he 
meant  to  deposit  his  card  In  the  National  Ar- 
chives, and  we  hope  that  he  did  so.  We 
would  like  lO  see  It  dug  up  and  printed  in 
neat  pampulet  form  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  as  a  companion  piece  to  their 
recently  published  brochure  under  the  at- 
tractive and  suggwtlve  title.  "The  Battle 
Against  Socialized  Agricultural  Credit."  As 
this  seems  unlikely  to  happen,  we  shall  fill 
part  of  the  gap  by  giving  some  of  the  flgtires 
ourselves. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  Wnx  M. 
WmrnNCTON.  the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  our  Delta  dlrtrlct,  we  have  secured  ex- 
hibits of  certain  ofBcially  correct  data  which 
show  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion's loans  to  banks  and  trust  companies, 
both  open  and  closed:  loans  on  and  subscrip- 
tions for  preferred  stock  and  purchases  of  cap- 
ital notes  or  debentures  of  banks  and  trust 
companies;  total  amounts  disbursed  to  banks 
and  trust  companies  and  amounts  outstand- 
ing; charge-offs  of  unpaid  principal  of  loans 
and  stock  purchases  to  aid  banks  and  trust 
companies;  loans  to  Insurance  companies,  and 
loans  on,  and  subscriptions  for,  preferred 
stock  of  insurance  companies;  loans  to  and 
purchases  of  sectirltles  of  railroad  companies. 
The  period  covered  Is  from  1932  to  1942,  In- 
cltislve.  Amounts  outstanding  are  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1942.  All  of  which  makes  Inter- 
esting reading,  particularly  when  considered 
In  connection  with  The  Battle  Against  So- 
cialized Agricultural  Credit.  Just  above  re- 
ferred to. 

Within  our  limitations  of  space  we  can 
give  only  a  few  of  these  flgure«.  And  it  seems 
almost  a  shame  to  give  them  at  all;  they 
make  the  regional  agricultural  credit  cor- 
porations proposed  and  denounced  agricul- 
rural  loans  seem  so  significant  by  com- 
parison. The  banks  of  every  State  In  the 
Union  shared  In  the«e  loans.  In^udlng  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  total  number  of  banks 
receiving  such  aid  was  6.909.  The  amount 
disbursed  to  these  banks  was  $2,194,821,871.51. 
Loans  on  and  subscriptions  for  preferred 
stcxrk  and  purchases  of  capital  notes  or 
debentures.  6.128  banks,  amounted  to  a  total 
of  $1,169,891,831  50 

These  two  items,  loans  and  stock  subecrlp- 
tlons,  make  a  total  goremmental  aid  to  banks 
Of  $3.364,713,703  07.  Of  this  total  there  re- 
mained outstanding  at  December  31,  1942,  the 
sum  of  $474.725,440  81.  The  charge-off  of 
principal,  not  Including  interest,  of  bank 
loans  and  stock  purchases  as  of  December  31, 
1942  was  $1,282,697  34.  These  transaction* 
are  far  from  concluded,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  estimating  right  now  what  the  losses  to 
the  Government  will  finally  be  In  face  ol 
these  figures  and  of  some  to  follow — for  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  even  to  erltlciie  gov- 
ernmental assistance  to  farmers,  much  leas  to 
try  to  break  it  down,  requires  more  than  a 
distorted  sense  of  proportion  and  fair  play. 
It  requires  monumental  gall.  And  we  may 
add  that  It  is  a  matter  of  very  real  satisfac- 
tion to  us  to  know  that  hundreds  of  banks 
and  bankers  in  this  general  area  have  declined 
to  take  any  part  In  this  unfair  attempt  to 
destroy  the  American  farmers'  present  agri- 
cultural credit  structure,  under  the  thin 
veneer  of  a  so-called  battle  against  social- 
ized a^tcultiu-al  credit.  Of  the  total  amount 
ouutandlng,  $351^24.011.61  was  by  banks  in 
the  8  SUtes  of  California,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey.  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Vermont.  The  largest  outstanding  items 
were  by  banks  in  New  Jersey,  $77  452.818.94; 
New  York.  $65,069,613  93;  nilnols,  $46,834.- 
290.08;   California.  $44,322,678.69. 


Louisiana  la  the  only  State  in  the  flf^ 
district.  New  Orleans,  whose  banks  reach  up 
into  the  class  of  Important  money.  Their 
total  unpaid  and  outstanding  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  loans  at  December  81, 
1942,  were  $16,611.811. IS.  The  banks  In  the 
other  two  States  were  simply  among  the 
also-rans — Alabama  banks  still  owing  $5,838,- 
388  69;  those  in  Mississippi.  $5.351.555  18 — 
making  a  total  of  $27,801,755  for  banks  In 
this  district. 

We  may  digress  here  for  a  moment,  to 
observe  In  passing  that  this  balance  still 
due  the  Government,  through  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  by  banks  in 
this  district,  on  December  31,  1942.  was 
within  $700,000  of  the  total  amount  of  1942 
loans  by  the  26  production  credit  associa- 
tion£  in  this  district.  As  we  have  pointed 
out  above  these  loans  last  year  amounted  to 
$28,504,907.  all  but  $21,639  of  which  was  col- 
lected They  were  25.613  in  number  and 
served  the  farm  operations  of  more  than 
25,000  families.  Including  more  than  600,000 
people  You  may  denounce  so-called  social- 
ized agricultural  credit,  if  you  want  to — 
but  if  this  is  It,  then  we  are  willing  to  leave 
to  the  candid  Judgment  of  fair-minded  men 
the  question  of  which  of  the  2  types  of 
leans  here  discussed,  those  to  banks  or  those 
to  farmers,  renders  the  greater  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Returning  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  we  find  that  total  loans  dis- 
bursed to  insurance  companies  amounted  to 
$137,668,209.81,  With  $33,958,716.03  outstand- 
ing at  December  31,  1942.  Total  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  locms  disbursed  to 
railroads.  Including  purchases  of  securities, 
were  $1,035,626,714.70,  with  a  total  outstand- 
ing at  December  31.  1942.  of  $460,439,037.62. 
The  total  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion loans  actually  dlsbvtrsed  to  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  railroads  amounted 
to  $4,638,006,637.68.  The  total  amount  un- 
paid and  outstanding  at  December  31,  1942, 
was  $969,123,194.46.  As  Just  above  noted,  the 
losses  on  banks  amounted  to  $1,282,697.34. 
The  losses  on  loans  other  than  banks,  which 
include  railroads.  Insurance  companies,  etc., 
amount  to  $5,391,839.  This  Is  a  total  charge- 
off  on  tbeae  Items  of  $6.674.536B4.  Look- 
ing at  these  really  handsome  figiues,  it  la 
small  wonder  that  the  timid  lltUe  amount 
left  over  on  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  books  for  socialized  credit  for 
agrictilture  remained  so  long  in  forgotten  ob- 
scurity. It  Just  wasn't  big  enough  to  attract 
attention. 

vn 

The  problem  of  the  ability  of  this  country 
to  produce  under  war  conditions  sufficient 
food  for  the  war  rejuirements  of  ourselves 
and  our  allies  baa  been  emphasized  and  pub- 
lic attention  focuaed  upon  It  by  the  setting 
up  of  the  War  Food  Administration.  That 
the  problem  was  sufBelentiy  serious  to  cause 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  borrow  Chester  Davis  from 
the  presidency  of  the  St.  Loula  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  and  turn  over  to  him  the  Job 
of  war  food  production,  is  enough  to  chal- 
lenge the  Interest  of  every  financially  un- 
prejudiced man  In  whose  mind  and  heart 
the  war  efTort  occupies  first  place.  It  la  no 
military  secret  that  the  problem  of  feeding 
the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe  is  rated  as 
of  primary  Importance  In  every  discussion  of 
the  matter  of  a  second  front  in  terms  of  an 
allied  continental  invasion.  Por  many  years 
It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  country  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  of  all  the 
world's  unforttmates.  Prom  time  imme- 
morial America  hat  relieved  the  famine 
stricken  writhout  regard  to  time,  place,  or  cir- 
cumsunce.  We  have  been  the  big  brother, 
may  we  say  the  Oood  Samaritan,  In  years 
gone  by  to  Ireland,  to  Russia,  to  Japan,  to  In- 
dia, to  China.  The  work  of  the  Belgian  Relief 
Commission,  during  the  First  World  War,  un- 
der Mr.  Hoover  and  bis  associates,  has  passed 
Into  history  as  one  of  the  noblest  humani- 


tarian achievements  ever  undertaken  by  civil- 
ized man.  And  by  the  way.  before  we  en- 
tered the  present  war,  Mr.  Hoover  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the 
point  of  assuming  the  btntlen  of  feeding  the 
women  and  children — at  least  the  children— 
of  the  overrun  countries  of  Europe. 

So  Uils  war  food  production  problem  in 
America  is  necessarily  tied  Into  the  European 
invasion  problem  of  the  military  strat^i^ta 
of  the  Allied  Nations.  Asatuiing  that  a 
continental  Invasion  migtit,  on  a  strictly  mll- 
It-ry  basis,  be  uixlertaken  with  reasonable 
safety  right  now,  it  is  doubtful  that  those  in 
authority  would  attempt  It  unleaa  the  food 
situation  should  also  Justify  It.  An  Influenc- 
ing consideration  might  well  be  that  of  our 
immediate  ability  or  inability  to  feed  the 
people  d  any  country  or  countrlet  whlcti  w» 
might  recapture  from  Hitler.  The  very  day. 
the  very  hour,  on  wlilch  Allied  troops  took 
over,  America  wotild  be  called  upon  to  assume 
and  immediately  to  begin  the  tremendous 
responsibiUty  of  feeding  and  clothing  the 
people  who  had  been  freed.  Ttiis  is  the  goal 
of  accomplishment  toward  which  all  Euro- 
pean eyes  are  turned.  It  has  been  a  problem 
of  vexatioiu  proportions  on  the  North  African 
front  since  the  day  American  soldiers  aet  foot 
on  African  soil.  It  has  bren  accentuated  by 
the  recent  capture  of  at  least  150.000  prlaoneni 
of  war.  Our  ability  to  feed  the  people  of 
these  conquered  countries  is,  in  tiielr  sight, 
right  next  to  their  actual  deliverance  itself, 
the  greatest  test  of  our  ability  to  help  them. 
The  issuing  of  food,  and  ample  fcxxl.  to  the 
hunger  stricken,  starving  milliona  of  Europe, 
this,  and  not  the  waving  of  flags,  is  to  them 
the  real  measure  of  the  quality  and  substance 
of  our  aid.  Our  failtire  to  feed  the  peopl* 
of  a  reconquered  territory  might  be  wora* 
than  a  delay  in  the  final  effort  to  drive  out 
their  oppressors.  It  would  be  giving  them  • 
stone  in  answer  to  their  cry  forioread.  And 
the  repercuasions  of  otir  failure  would  be  felt 
In  every  conquered  country  of  the  world.  It 
is  something  which  we  cannot  allow  to  hap- 
pen. 

In  the  light  ol  these  facta,  and  we  *Mn»T«# 
them  to  be  facts,  we  can  understand  why 
men  around  war  conferenoe  tables  speak  ot 
"bread  and  bombs."  And  It  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realise  that  the 
phrase  Is  very  much  more  than  a  mere  alliter- 
ative oomblnatlcm  of  words.  We  can  also 
understand  why  soldiers,  men  high  in  ttam 
military  counsels  of  otu*  Nation  and  of  our 
allies,  make  common  cause  with  agricultur- 
Ists,  why  they  agree  that  this  year,  right  now, 
tt  Is  Just  as  crucially  important.  Just  as  vitally 
essential,  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  tb« 
war  effort,  that  we  produce  bread  as  it  Is  that 
we  produce  bombs.  And  we  may  find  in  all 
of  this  an  explanation  of  the  almost  desper- 
ately feverish  effort  ot  those  responsible  for 
the  food  productlcm  end  of  the  war  program 
to  leave  no  stone  imtumed.  to  spare  no  means, 
to  the  end  that  In  this  year,  above  all  others, 
we  Bhall  have  no  failure  of  food.  The  differ- 
ence betweien  a  superabundant  supply  of  food 
at  the  end  of  1943  and  a  food  scarcity  might 
mean  the  difference  between  an  early  and  a 
long-range  eonchialon  of  the  war. 

This  is  wby  those  in  places  of  responsibility 
are  so  disturbed  over  the  manpower  problems 
of  our  farma.  This  is  why  tt  was  determined 
that  tbe  success  at  the  war  food  production  ' 
program  sbould  not  be  jeopardized,  shouM 
r>ot  for  one  moment  be  In  any  one  instance 
hampered,  for  lack  at  necessary  production 
credit.  And  we  may  safely  aasume  that  this  is 
fundamentally  wby  tiae  regional  agricultural 
credit  corporations  were  revived,  as  one  addi- 
tional policy  of  insurance  against  tbe  dreaded 
posBibilUy  of  failing. 

There  is  nothing  overdrawn  about  the  pic- 
ture. Tbe  seriousness  of  the  food  problem 
In  war  can  never  be  overdrawn.  We  haw 
only  to  open  our  eyes  and  ears,  to  read  tbe 
daily  press,  to  look  at  an  occasional  coimtry 
weekly,  to  keep  in  touch  with  those  in  posi- 
tions of  agricultural  responsibility.    Listen  tO 
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Chester  Davis  In  a  pre^s  report  of  April  27: 
-In   an  extraordinary  eleventh-hour  plea  for 
all-cut   agricultural    effort   before   the   sprin? 
planum}  season  ends,  he  sounded  this  call  to 
the  Nations  farmers:   'ThLs  is  the  most  im- 
portant   planting   season    In    American    farm 
hlstcry      We  ask  farmers,  on   their  part.   In 
the  davs  that  remain  of  the  spring  planting, 
to  take  an  exlra  degree  of  chance  this  year 
for  tlcir  country— to  plant  In  full  the  acre- 
age they  can  expect  to  handle  under  the  most 
lavo:a.)lo  circumstances'"     He  (?ave  his  per-    , 
iOnal  and  official  assurance  of  all  possible  help    | 
In  the   matter  of  labor  and  machinery  and 
ac'ded  an  appeal  for  a  maximum  acreage  of 
foybeaaa.    peanuts,    and    other    vegetable    oil 
crops 

Cht  ster  Dav'J'  appeal  fur  a  maximum  acre- 
age of  ve;?etable  oil  crops,  such  as  soybeans 
and  peanuw.  reminds  us  that  this  war  pro- 
duction program  Is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  production  of  actual  feed  requirements. 
The  controversial  aspects  of  the  hnanclng 
pro!?i-am  now  under  tire  include  what  are  dcs- 
IjjnalPd  "essential  war  crops  "  This  Includes 
enme  18  Items,  such  as  soybeans,  peanuts. 
flax,  hemp,  American-Egyptian  cotton,  caster 
beans,  etc.  The  production  of  these  com- 
modities, under  the  pri)p"sed  prot-nim.  may 
-be  financed  undt-r  certain  circumstances 
through  condlti  inal  nonrecourse  loans. 

All  loans  under  this  Reijlonnl  Atf'^icultural 
Credit  Corporation  program  must  be  passed 
on  by  the  Depiirtment  of  Agriculture  Ci  unty 
War  Boards — one  of  which  Is  <-uppo.sed  to 
have  be?n  established  some  months  ago  In 
everv  county  In  America  No  luan  may  be 
made  which  l»  competitive  with  any  other 
lending  agency.  Including  banks.  The  bor- 
rower is  personnlly  liable  for  all  loans  made 
under  the  program  But  In  some  cases  the 
local  County  War  Board  may  approve  a  par- 
tially nonrecourse  loan.  Where  such  a  l:ian 
Is  made  the  nonrecourse  feature  becomes 
eftective  only  under  certain  conditions,  as 
Where  the  County  War  Board,  at  the  end  of 
the  scai-on.  certifies  that  the  borrower  has 
used  the  full  nm':unt  of  the  loan  In  producing 
the  crop  or  crops  agreed  upon:  that  the  bor- 
rower "In  good  faith  has  diligently  applied 
principles  of  good  husbandry  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  crop;"  that  all  the  proceeds  of 
the  crop  have  been  applied  to  the  repayment 
of  tho  loan,  and  that  such  amount  has  been 
insufficient  to  repay  the  lean  In  full.  If 
these  conditions  are  met.  and  are  certified 
to  bv  the  loc£.l  County  War  Board,  that  part 
of  the  Irian  remaining  unpaid  after  the  ap- 
pilcaticn  of  the  crop  proceeds  will  bo  can- 
celed and  the  borrowers  assets  will  be  re- 
leased 

The  philosophy  back  of  the  conditional 
llmUarion  of  liublUty  under  this  particular 
type  of  loan.  Is  that  the  G"vernmcnt  Is  Just 
as  thoroughly  Ju.nifled  in  taking  this  action, 
where  neces.sary  to  induce  the  planting  of  a 
•ufTiclent  acreage  In  "essential  war  crops," 
a.s  it  Is  In  advancing  practically  unlimited 
fuf.ds  to  manufacturers  of  military  equip- 
ment—when It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  such  war  emergency  advances  will 
nerer  be  repaid— and  are  not  expected  to  be 
repaid.  This  Idea  Is  part  of  the  "breud  and 
b<>mb.«>"'      set-up  Entirely       regardless      of 

whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  philosophy 
In  qvicstlon.  Its  meaning  arid  intent  are  clear 
and  unequivocal,  and  the  philosophy  Itself 
Is  free  of  any  communistic  or  socialistic  taint. 
In  set-up  and  purpose  It  is  a  war  measure 
preposition,  straight  out.  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  It  Is  no  more  £OClali^ed  agricultural 
credit  than  la  a  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration loan  to  a  distres^sed  bank  socialized 
commeiclal  credit,  or  a  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  loan  to  reorganize  a  rail- 
road socialized  Industrial  credit  They  are 
all  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  if  we  want 
to  Icck  at  It  Chat  v.ay. 


Due  to  the  confusion  which  seems  to  exist 
as    to    the    administration    of    the    regional 
credit  corporations  and   purely   as  a    matter 
of  information,  we  may  say  that  these  con- 
cerns were  originally  set  up  by   the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  In  the  several 
land  bank  d:slrlcts.  beginning  In  September 
1932  under  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Con- 
struction   Act    of   July   21.   1932      Under    the 
creating  act.  these  corporations  were  man- 
aged by  officers  appointed  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion   Finance    Corporation    and    under    the 
fcupervlsion  of  that  concern.    By  the  terms  of 
an   Executive  order  of   the  President,   dated 
March  27.  1933.  all  Hdminl>tratlve  functions 
of  tho  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora- 
tions were  transferred  to  the  Oovernnr  of  the 
f^arm   Credit    Administration.   elTectlve    May 
27,   1933.     Their   business   was  logically,  but 
gradually,  absorbed  by  the  Production  Credit 
Associations,   set  up  under   the   Farm  Credit 
Act  Of   1633.     And  whatever  functions  have 
since  been  exercised  by  thenv  In  process  of 
liquidation  or  ctherwls?.  have  remained  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration.    There  Is,   therefore,  no  mys- 
tery whatever  as  to  the  present  relations  of 
these  corporations  with  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration— even     thouph     such     relations 
may  have  been  Interrupted  temporarily,  for 
a  brief  period 

It  is  too  earlv  to  secure  much  over-all  data 
on  the  revived"  Regional  Ac'ri?ultural  Credit 
Corporation  operations  But  here  are  some 
authentic  figures  of  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  loans  In  th's  district,  Ala- 
bama. Louisiana,  and  Missl--.-;lppl.  Let  us  see 
how  far  these  loans  have  gone  In  swallowing 
up  ail  other  kinds  of  credit.  The  figures 
should  also  give  us  some  light  on  the  amount 
of  business  which  these  loans  are  taking  away 
from  country  banks.  If  you  want  to  pursue  the 
matter  that  far. 

From  January  1  to  April  27.  1943.  Inclusive, 
the  New  Orleans  district  made  a  total  of  1.703 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation 
loans,  for  a  total  of  $985,716  83.  Of  these.  941. 
for  $285,441  30.  were  F  2  or  conditional  non- 
recourse loans — more  than  he.lf  In  nimiber 
and  less  than  one-third  In  volume  of  the 
total. 

For  the  same  period  the  number  cf  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association  loans  closed  In  this 
district,  was  22,162,  for  a  total  of  $18627.- 
EOl  65  Private  financing  coi^cerns.  for  the 
saine  period,  discounting  through  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  New  Orleans, 
closed  829  loans,  for  a  total  of  $6,062,293  59. 
Ba.sed  on  this  showing.  It  dees  not  seem 
likely  that  the  Regional  Acricultural  Credit 
Corporation  loans  will  set  this  part  of  the 
world  on  fire,  nor  Justify  e.ny  part  of  the 
hurrah  that  has  been  raised  alx)ut  them. 
These  loans  cover  wheat,  corn.  cats,  barley, 
flnx,  hemp,  soybeans,  peanuts.  American- 
Egyptian  cotton,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  rice, 
sweetpotatoes.  castor  beans,  and  livestock. 
Down  to  April  30.  the  Indicated  acreage  to  be 
financed  by  such  leans  was  21  5G3.  Of  this. 
7.61Q  acres  are  to  be  financed  by  F-2,  or  con- 
ditional nonrecourse  loans. 

VIll 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  Is  merit  In  the 
banker's  position,  when  presented  with  a 
proposition  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary — 
thn  It  Is  not  bank  business.  P.rhaps  they 
were  right  when  the  organizers  of  th.e  Staple 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association  appealed  to 
them  for  help  back  In  1921.  Maybe  It  was 
not  bank  business.  Doubtless  It  was  too 
much  to  ask  or  expect  of  the  banks  that  they 
take  care  of  the  farmers  during  the  various 
depre.ssluns  of  the  past.  The  truth  Is  that  as 
a  wlicie  the  banking  system  was  not  able  to 
take  care  of  Itself.  In  emert'encies  the  banks 
have  not  hesitated  to  turn  to  the  Govern- 
ment  for    assistance.     They   have,    In   fact, 


themselves  helped  devise  new  Instltutlcns  and 
agencies  through  which  such  assistance  could 
be  given  them,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
through    their   customers 

Since  their  organization  In  1923  the  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Banks  have  been  of  outstand- 
ing   assistance    to    agriculture.     This    is.    of 
course,  true   through  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  redlscountlng  functions  lor  production 
credit    and    marketing    organizations.     This 
also  is  business  which  the  banks  would  not, 
or  could  not  handle.     We  have  particularly 
in  mind  the  Ecrvices  which  the  Inteimedlate 
Credit    Bank    of    this    district    has    rendered 
during    times    of    emergency    and    distress. 
After  the  low-grade  cotton  year  of  1925.  tho 
Staple  Cotton   As.soclatlon  secured   fr'.m   the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  New  Orleans  a 
commitment  of  $10,000,000.  to  enable   It  to 
carry    low-grade    Delta   cotton    unUl    outlets 
could   be  developed  for  It.     This  meant   also 
a  service   to   cotton    mills.    In    carrying    this 
cotton  until  the  mills  could  find  u^es  and 
customers    for    the    product    Into    which    It 
could  be  manufactured       This  service  by  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  and  through  the 
Staple  Cotton  Association,  was  woith  more 
than  $3.000.0v;0  to  Delta  growers,  measured 
by    the    actual    results    secured.     Again.    In 
1931,    In    the    early    days   cf    the    depression 
period   which   made   It   Impossible   foi    many 
banks    to   carry    on    normal    operations,    the 
Intermediate    Credit    Bank    of    New    Orleans 
advanced  to  the  Staple  Cotton  Discount  Cor- 
poration a  line  of  $10,000,000  for  the  relief  of 
that  emergency  situation. 

The  bank's  services  to  the  cane  and  rice 
growers  of  Louisiana  have  been  outstanding 
through  a  period  of  years.  This  service  has 
all  but  revolutionized  the  warehousing  and 
grading  of  rice.  The  service  to  cane  growers 
was  rendered  largely  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,  and 
practically  saved  the  sugar  Industry  of 
Louisiana. 

Without  going  Into  details,  we  may  add 
that  it  Is  an  establi.hcd  fact  that  the  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  of  this  district  was  a 
pioneer  In  insisting  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
loans  which  It  rediscounted  f<  r  production 
credit  purposes  should  be  disbursed  a;:d  used 
by  growers  on  a  budget  basis.  This  bank  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  farmers  and 
farm  organizations  of  the  States  of  Alabama. 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  The  business  It 
docs  Is  principally  busintss  which  banks  for- 
merly refused  to  take,  and  probably  are  not 
In  poslt'on  to  handle  now.  Yet  there  Is  a 
movement  en  foot  among  certain  bankers 
and  politicians  to  boycott  any  barking  insti- 
tution which  Will  buy  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  debonturcs— on  the  proceeds  of  whiCh 
these  banks  must  depend  to  finance  the 
farmer  organizations  which  they  are  called 
up  in  to  serve. 

During  1942  the  12  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
system  disctunted  agricultural  pai)er  for 
farmers  and  farm  Institutions  to  th?  amount 
of  $816,0*-'0.000.  Sixty  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  this  was  ndvar.ccd  in  this 
district— Alaban-.a.  Loulslaiia,  and  Mii^sisslppl. 
We  may  add  In  conclusion  that  we  have 
had  little  to  say  here  about  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  the  banks  for  cooperatives.  Tlie.-e 
highly  Important  units  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  are  not  InciUded  In  the  im- 
mediate attacks  on  so-called  socialized  agri- 
cultural credit.  Kence.  we  have  g.ven  pri- 
mary consideration  In  this  discussion  to  the 
two  units  which  are  actually  under  fire,  and 
to  the  agricultural  credit  system  as  a  whole. 

IX 

For  something  more  than  50  years  the 
editor  of  this  Review  has  been  a  student  of 
pgrlcultural  economics,  with  parilculnr  rrf'-r- 
ence  to  agricultural  credit.    The  conclu^.cn 
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which  he  reached  many  years  ago  remains 
basically  unchanged — namely  that  there  can 
be  no  sound  system  of  agriculture  without  a 
ftindamentally  sound  substructure  of  agri- 
cultural credit.  And  this  credit  structure 
muFt  cover  every  phase  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions, from  production  to  marketing.  Back 
In  the  cotton  factorage  days,  when  there 
seemed  no  hope  except  for  the  rich.  It  never 
ocqprred  to  us  that  we  would  live  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  make  the  following 
statement,  upon  the  basis  of  accomplished 
fact: 

"The  farmers  of  America  may  assume  and 
discharge  their  full  share  of  this  war's  bur- 
dens. In  the  untroubled  confidence  that  at 
Its  conclusion  they  will  have  at  their  disposal 
the  vast  facilities  of  the  most  elaborate  credit 
structure  which  has  ever  been  devised  for  the 
agricultural  needs  of  any  country  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  These  modern  credit 
facilities  did  not  Just  happen.  They  are  not 
matters  of  chance  They  did  not  spring  up 
like  mushrooms  overnight.  It  should  be 
both  Interesting  and  Instructive  to  Inquire 
Into  the  history  of  their  origin  and  of  their 
growth   through   the  years." 

It  Is  a  further  contribution  to  that  history 
when  we  write,  as  we  have  written  In  this 
fragmentary  review,  of  the  effort  "to  deprive 
American  agrlcultiire  of  the  governmental 
credit  facilities  which  were  born  of  pitiless 
and  Inexorable  necessity,  and  which  have 
been  developed  through  the  heartbreaking 
experiences  of  adversity." 

Agriculture  Is  the  basic  Industry  of  human 
life,  because  It  has  to  do  with  the  vital  neces- 
sities of  human  life — food  and  clothes  and 
shoes  and  fibers  and  fats  and  oils — and  with 
the  needs  of  domestic  animal  life  as  well. 
When  this  war  Is  over  a  stabilized  agriculture 
will  be  the  stirest  foundation,  as  it  will  be  the 
greatest  need,  of  whatever  processes  of  read- 
justment may  be  found  to  be  necessary  to  a 
resumption  of  the  ways  of  peace.  And  the 
surest  guaranty  of  a  stabilized  agriculture  for 
the  future  is  to  be  found  In  the  undisturbed 
contintiance  of  the  agricultural  credit  struc- 
ture which  Is  today  making  possible  In  Amer- 
ica the  greatest  agricultural  effort  ever  un- 
dertaken by  any  people  anywhere  at  any  time. 
EorroB's  Note.— When  this  Review  was  es- 
tablished, our  directors  took  the  position 
that  a  maximum  degree  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion should  be  permitted  on  the  editorial 
side.  It  was  felt  that  such  a  policy  would 
enhance  the  value  of  the  Review,  both  to  our 
members  and  to  such  other  Interested  read- 
ers as  oiu"  modest  house  organ  might  reach. 
This  freedom  of  expression  has  never  been 
abused,  and  will  not  be.  We  have  found  it 
advisable,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  past 
20  years,  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  fact 
of  this  Independence  of  editorial  thought  and 
utterance,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  corol- 
lary fact  that  there  is  no  responsibility  upon 
the  part  of  the  Cotton  Association  or  the  Dis- 
count Corporation  for  That  appears  in  our 
editorial  pages.  The  editor  of  the  Review  is 
a  director  in  both  of  these  concerns.  He  Is 
also  a  director  in  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration of  New  Orleans.  But  editorially  he  Is 
a  free  agent.  He  has  no  business  transac- 
tions with  any  of  them,  and  Is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  them,  other  than  to  serve  them  by 
keeping  himself  fully  Informed  as  to  their 
functions  and  operations  and  fully  advised 
as  to  their  performance.  Hence  his  state- 
ments here  are  not  based  on  gossip  or  hear- 
say. Just  as  they  are  not  Influenced  by  preju- 
dice or  self-interest.  Nor  is  any  unit  or 
ofBcial  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in 
any  way  responsible  fv.r  any  statement  or 
expression  In  the  accompanying  editorial. 
It  was  written  solely  by  the  editor,  and  solely 
In  the  Interest  of  fairness  to  the  agricultural 
credit  structure  which  Is  today  so  weU  serv- 
ing the  farmers,  not  only  of  our  own  district, 
but  of  the  country  at  large. 


Antistrike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  4,  1943 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  tliis  body  in  genuine  sympathy 
for  the  men  and  women  who  toil  in  the 
factories,  in  the  shops,  and  in  the  fields 
or  in  the  mines. 

Born  of  humble  parents  and  reared  in 
humble  and  simple  surroundijigs,  I  know 
as  well  as  anyone  what  it  means  to  work 
with  my  hands  in  the  field  and  in  the 
factory,  long  hours  and  with  scant  pay. 
The  men  who  go  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  mine  the  coal  are  entitled  to  de- 
cent wages,  decent  hours  of  work,  and 
better  living  standards.  This,  no  one 
with  a  spark  of  human  understanding 
will  deny. 

We  are,  however,  in  a  serious  situa- 
tion in  this  country.  The  country  it  at 
war — total  war — and  the  most  cruel  kind 
of  war  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
winning  of  this  war  and  all-out  produc- 
tion of  the  things  necessary  to  furnish 
to  our  fighting  men  and  our  allies,  tran- 
scends the  rights  of  any  individual  or  of 
any  group,  whether  it  be  labor,  owner,  or 
operator. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  strike  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
especially  when  our  country  is  at  war. 
It  is  not  a  question  based  solely  upon  the 
fine  job  that  has  been  done  so  far  in 
producing  the  tools  and  implements  of 
war.  The  morale  of  our  Army,  the  mo- 
rale of  our  people  must  be  considered,  and 
It  should  be  apparent  to  everyone  that 
when  a  half  million  men  walk  out  of  a 
production  plant,  that  the  morale  of  the 
boys  in  the  fighting  front  and  of  the  Na- 
tion generally,  is  greatly  affected. 

I  am  not  particularly  interested  in 
where  the  fault  Ues.  whether  it  be  with 
the  owners  of  the  plants,  the  men  who 
work  in  the  plants,  or  the  Government 
agents.  Their  quarrels  must  be  post- 
poned while  the  Nation  is  at  war. 

This  bin  applies  during  the  emergency. 
The  necessity  for  the  legislation  grows 
out  of  an  emergency.  The  coal  miners' 
sons  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
sons  of  the  owners  of  the  mines.  If  we 
quit  mining  coal,  we  cannot  supply  the 
furnaces  which  melt  the  steel  and  forge 
the  minerals  into  implements  of  war  nec- 
essary for  the  boys  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  defend  our  coimtry. 

For  3  days  we  have  listened  to  this 
debate.  Much  of  it  has  been  on  a  very 
low  plane.  Anyone  who  supports  any 
legislation  is  branded  as  a  labor  hater 
and  a  labor  baiter.  Powerful  leaders  rep- 
resenting labor  organizations  have  at- 
tempted to  intimidate  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  threatening  to  use  the  entire 
power  and  force  of  the  particular  labor 
organization  he  represents  to  go  into  the 
Congressman's  district  and  defeat  him 
for  re-election- 


It  is  a  sad  commentary  when  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  debated  on  its  merits  and 
when  intimidation,  coercion,  and  threats 
are  used  to  take  the  place  of  argument. 
After  listening  to  this  debate  for  3  days 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  this  ad- 
ministration or  any  political  party  in  this 
country  has  any  fixed  labor  policy  except 
that  of  political  expediency. 

The  soldiers  on  the  battle  fronts  are 
not  responsible  for  the  conditions  which 
have  made  necessary  this  legislation. 
The  Congress  is  not  responsible  for  the 
conditions  which  have  made  necessary 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation  at 
this  time.  Strikes  sponsored  and 
brought  about  by  the  leaders  of  labor, 
created  the  public  demand  that  Congress 
do  something. 

It  has  been  argued — and  I  think 
rightly  so — that  the  President  under  the 
various  war  power  acts  and  In  his  role  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  has  full  and  complete  authority 
to  effectively  and  decisively  put  down 
these  strikes  and  prevent  their  reoccur- 
rence. His  failure  to  do  so  however, 
does  not  entirely  relieve  the  Congress  of 
responsibility. 

I^t  us  write  a  bill  containing  manda- 
tory directives  and  let  us  say  to  the  execu- 
tive department  of  this  Government,  that 
this  coddling  of  labor  leaders  must  stop 
while  this  country  is  at  war.  Let  us  at 
least  discharge  our  duty  to  the  Nation 
and  to  our  boys  who  are  fighting  every- 
where in  the  world. 


Free  Prhrate  Enterprise  in  a  Pest- War 
World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  onooM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  greater  problem  that  will  face  us  fol' 
lowing  the  conclusion  of  the  war  than 
that  of  restoring  free  private  enterprise 
in  America.  Our  Nation  has  prospered 
throughout  its  more  than  150  yeais  of 
existence  by  adhering  to  the  policy  of 
free  enterprise  and  assuring  to  sivery 
citizen  the  right  to  conduct  his  own  af- 
fairs free  from  dictation  and  regimenta- 
tion. While  it  Is  true  that  during  war 
emergency  It  is  necessary  to  lodge  al- 
most dictatorial  powers  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the  war 
agencies  under  him  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  we  must  not  forget 
that  these  powers  are  temporary  and  for 
the  diu-ation  of  the  war  and  must  be  re- 
voked following  cessation  of  hostilities. 

One  of  the  great  enterprises  in  Amer- 
ica is  home  building  and  home  owner- 
ship which  has  always  beea  carried  on 
as  a  private  industry.  We  have  through- 
out our  history  encouraged  home  owner- 
ship and  we  biow  that  that  community 
is  most  prosperous  and  dependable  which 
has  the  greatest  niunber  of  home  owners. 
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A  i,ioup  of  citizens  in  my  district  re- 
cently hold  a  conference  and  passed  a 
resolution  urging  that  home  buildinK  in 
the  United  States  tliculcl  b2  restored  to 
free  private  enterprise.  This  is  of  such 
great  importe.nce  to  the  Nation  as  a 
v.hole  that  I  include  the  resolution,  to- 
gether uith  the  names  and  business  as- 
sociation of  those  parlicipatin;^  in  the 
conference: 

Portland.  Orec  .  Mrjv  13,  n43. 

At  A  conference  held  here  tcday  to  discusa 
needed  legislation  to  encourage  private  home 
building  and  h^me  ownership  and  to  assure 
full  employment  In  the  building  Industry, 
esjicclaliy  In  the  post-war  period,  the  follow- 
ing re.solution  was  approved. 

Those  partlclpntlrg  in  the  conference.  In- 
formally representing  the  business  Interests 
of  Portland  and  vicinity,  were: 

L  C.  Slmms,  president,  Portland  Home 
Builders  Association,  Inc.  and  president. 
Pranklin  Homes,  Inc  .  620  Piatt  BuUdmg. 
Port'.nnd 

L-Hrrv  W  Borne  exf-cutive  st-cretnry.  Port- 
land Real  Estate  B-jard,  6'>7  Wilcox  Building. 
Portland. 

Fred  K.  Arnold,  president,  Portland  Real 
■state  Board.  Porter  Building.  P.)rlland. 

Hprry  M.  Hiwkliis.  pr»<sident.  Common- 
Wealth.  Inc.,  415  S'Uthwest  Sixth  Avenue. 
Portlard. 

P.  M.  Robinson,  assl<5t:^nt  director  of  In- 
dtittrlal  promotion  department,  Portland 
Chamb'jr  c.(  Commerce,  Portland 

Carl  A  S'rand.  Great  Lakes  Steel  Co  .  730 
B  uthwest  Salmcn  Street.  Porthiud. 

C  B  Swr>et,  mana;.;er,  retail  dipartmcnt, 
lonf-Bell  I.iimber  Co..  poat-ofllce  box  1079, 
Longview,  Wa.sh. 

Glenn  W  Chenny,  Dnnt  &  Russell,  Inc., 
Po'ter  Building.  Portland. 

Charles  R.  Wilson,  Timber  Structures.  Inc.. 
S4Q0  Northwest  Yeon  Avenue.  Portland 

Paul  Nells,  J.  Neils  Lumber  Co  ,  American 
Bank  Building.  PcrtlnnU. 

Ray  W  Simeral.  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Fir-Tex  Insulating  Board  Co., 
Pt)rter  Building.  Portland. 

Al  Dlsdero.  manager.  Qualser  Lvimbcr  Co.. 
2528  Sr)Uth»ast  Eleventh  Street,  Portland 

Harry  Mittlemnn,  builder  and  operator.  710 
Bouthwest   MaU;.->on,   Portland. 

Joso.uh  R  t;ei;.er,  advertising.  1305  South- 
Wr>t  TweMth  Avenue,  Portland. 

Ray  Andrew.s.  Botsford.  Constantlne  & 
Gardner,  advertising,  115  Southwest  Fourth 
Avenue.  Portland. 

Ralph  Calkins,  McCann-Erlckson,  edver- 
Valng.  1309  Public  Service  Building,  Port- 
land. 

R  G  Barnett.  vice  p.-e.sicUnt  and  g.neral 
manager,  P  Ttland  Gas  &:  Cuke  Co.,  313  Pub- 
lic Ser.ice   Building.    Portland 

Col  W  B  Greeley,  secretary-manacer  West 
Coast  Lumtjcrnien's  A.s-5oclation,  364  Stuart 
Building.  Seattle.  Wash 

Bernard  L.  Johnson.  we.<;tern  editor. 
American  Builder.  1038  Henry  Building,  Seat- 
tle. Wash. 

"Dc  It  re/solved.  That  home  building  In  the 
United  States  should  be  restored  to  free  pri- 
vate enterprise 

"The  private  hcme-buildini?  Industry  Is  the 
be.«;t  prepared  Instantly  to  take  up  the  slack 
caused  by  cessation  of  war  activity,  and  to 
prevent  post-war  unempli^ymcnt  and  depres- 
sion 

"Tlie  first  step  In  planniiig  a  home-bullding 
program  for  the  Immediate  future,  as  well 
as  lor  the  post-war  perhd.  Is  to  obtain  a  direc- 
tive from  Conniess  that  will  establish  the 
policy  cf  the  United  States  as  promoting  and 
enctura^lng  pmate  home  bulldtnt;  At  the 
earliest  possible  time  a  program  of  private 
heme  building  should  replace  the  current  so- 
c:alL:rd  defense  houilng  activity  by  Federal 


aeencles  (aa  set  forth  In  the  Joint  statement 
of  policy  by  the  National  Housing  Agency  and 
the  War  Production  Board)  for  Immediate 
war  cmcrsenclL-s. 

"This  legislation  should  establl.=h  the  per- 
manency of  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnl^tra- 
tioti  as  a  Federal  mortgage  Insurance  ai^ency, 
utiniulutlng  private  heme  building  and  prl- 
\ate  home  o.vr.ershlp  In  lieu  of  all  forms  of 
fetieraiizfd  housing. 

"Sv.ch  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  an 
essential  step  In  recovermg  the  American 
way  of  life." 


0.  p.  A.  Resulations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  iLi  iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7.  1943 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
press  has  received  many  appeals  from 
the  small  businessmen  from  their  dis- 
tricts with  respect  to  the  crippUnK  and 
unfair  rc?:ulatlcns  Issued  by  the  OfBce 
of  Price  Attministration  and  wiLh  an 
esp.^cial  reference  to  the  recent  M.  P.  R. 
233  and  208. 

We  all  realize  that  throupih  the  years 
the  small  businessman  in  the  thousands 
of  the  communities  throu;:hout  the 
United  States  have  been  the  mainstay  of 
local  community  life.  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  mo.^t  repr".sent- 
ative  and  Ion:;: -established  firms  in  my 
district,  which  so  fuiily  and  convinc- 
ingly outlines  the  viewpoint  of  these  con- 
cerns which  through  the  years  have 
served  our  people  well  that  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  in.serting  this  letter  in  the 
Recokd,  feelinc;  that  it  will  stiike  a  re- 
spon.sive  cord  with  every  Member  of  this 
House: 

SaVann.*.  Ill  ,  May  22.  1943. 
Hon.  Leo  E    Ai,' e.v. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Lfoi  This  firm.  succeR.sors  to  F  M 
Jenks  (father).  F  M.  Jenks  &  S.)i'.s.  has  been 
worrying  along  for  nearly  90  years  trying 
faithfully  to  serve  this  comni\inlty  fairly 
niid  honestly  as  a  comparatively  small  Inde- 
pendent dry-goods  store. 

In  a  way  we  feel  some  measure  of  pride  In 
that  we  have  met  many  kinds  of  c  mpttltlon 
and  have  survived  up  to  the  present  How- 
ever, we  are  much  concermd  about  our  latest 
competitor— the  Offlce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, with  MPR  339  and  2C8  taking  the  first 
crack  at  us  While  we  can  wurry  through 
that  we  trust  that  you  readily  appreciate' 
what  It  would  mean  If  such  a  prri;rara  were 
extended  throut;hout  a  general  st<  ck 

It  Is  needless,  of  course,  to  remind  ycu 
that  the  small  and  large  independent  store 
pay  a  lot  of  taxes,  support  a  great  many 
families:  generally  help  all  the  churches  l.i 
the  community  contribute  llt)crally  to  d;3- 
tress  ca.ses  wn  ughl  by  fires,  flood,  wind,  sick- 
ness; keep  M.un  Street  looking  thrifty; 
patronize  home  banks  beyond  the  a.^ktng  for 
chaufte:  usually  In  the  front  rank  for  all 
local  improvements,  pavini;.  sewets.  ftre  pro- 
tection, recreation,  and  civic  ceutcrs:  h.)S- 
pitais,  even   to  well-kept   cemeteries,    indeed 

II  cau  be  well  suid  that  the  small  and  Inde- 


pendent stores  of  any  community  rot  only 
are  but  have  been  for  many  years  pretty  much 
on  the  Job  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 

We  are  afraid  that  the  Office  of  Pr.ce  Ad- 
ministration does  not  apprec.ate  or  realize 
that  the  average  small  or  bie-town  merchant 
does  a  multitude  cf  worth-while  things  to 
help  make  the  people  hcn.e  loviUg  and 
patriotic  citizens. 

The  best  of  them  make  only  a  mo^e.st 
llvirg  p.nd  put  In  long  hours  to  do  that; 
and  Just  why  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion should  d'.scrlmlnate  agains^t  the  Ind?- 
pcndent  merchant  on  prices  of  rayon  hose 
and  work  clothing  and  probably  set  to  do  so 
on  other  things  we  don't  undf>rstand 

Thanking  you  for  any  attention  that  you 
may  give  this  and  for  any  assistance  that 
you  may  render  to  make  the  path  of  the 
Independent  store  a  little  smoother  that  now 
seems  In  prospect. 

We  are. 

Yours  tiuly, 

JENK3  EilOTHOlS. 


Labor  Comes  of  Age 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1943 

Ur.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
peimi.N.^ion  ta  (Xtend  my  rem.arks  I  in- 
clude the  followinp  editorial  from  this 
week's  is-ue  of  Collier's: 

LACOR    rO&lES    or    ACK 

John  L  Lewis"  recent  head-on  collisl-in  with 
the  V/hiie  H^use  aroused  a  variety  cf  pa.ssiona 
all  around  the  United  States— all  around  the 
United  Nations,  indeed.  We  think,  thouph, 
that  this  Is  the  sensible  way  to  look  at  the 
whole  episode,  and  at  any  others  like  It  that 
may  occur: 

Organized  labor  has  come  of  age  In  this 
country.  Time  was  when  It  was  regard^  by 
liberals  as  a  pathetic  but  deserving  Infant 
that  should  be  coddled  and  nursed  to  ado- 
lescence, and  by  conservatives  as  a  sinister 
little  brat  that  ought  to  be  strangled  before  It 
got  any  bigger.  The  liberal  view  won  out, 
and  organized  lalwr  In  the  United  States  is 
long  past  adolescence  now. 

Hew  It  got  that  way  doesn't  much  matter, 
or  who  helped  It  to  grow  up  You  can  blnmo 
the  aggressiveness  aid  ruthlei-sness  of  labor 
leaders  like  Lewis  If  you  wish,  or  the  New 
Deal's  labor  lovers  If  that  makes  ycu  ftel  any 
better,  or  evolution  If  you  like  to  regard  your- 
self as  a  scientific  thnkcr. 

What  does  matter  la  that  labor  Is  now  full- 
grown  In  this  country,  and  that  It  Is  time  for 
It  to  take  on  the  resfKjnslblllties  of  adult- 
hood as,  well  as  the  prlvilcwes 

Up  to  now  It  has  enjojed  mainly  the 
privileges,  plus  The  National  Lalwr  Rela- 
tions Act  has  given  It  a  lot  of  these,  and 
sundry  Suprem.e  Court  decisions  have  given  It 
a  lot  more.  Accordingly,  various  labor  lead- 
ers of  the  less  scrupulous  type  have  been  step- 
ping high,  wide,  and  unhandsome  as  rcKarc  s 
racketeering.  Intimidation  of  workers  and 
employers,  feather-bedding  freezing  new  ma- 
terials and  procest.es  off  the  market,  fii  htini? 
for  power  to  the  injury  of  the  consuming 
public,  and  pushing  up  various  war  costs  to 
unconscionable  heights. 

As  long-time  Ijelievers  In  the  necessity  of 
labor  union-  and  collective  bargaining,  we 
alio  belKve  Uiat  the  time  has  come  fcr  labor 
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to  realize  that  It  Is  a  grown  man  now,  and 
to  take  to  acting  like  one 

It  can  do  that  by  cooperating  In  the 
framing  of  legislation  making  labor  account- 
able to  the  law,  Just  as  business  concerns  and 
private    cltlzen.s    are    accountable. 

Such  legislation  would  Include  laws  re- 
quiring labor  nigrnlzatlons  to  publish  hon- 
estly compiled  financial  statements  at  regu- 
lar Intervals,  to  hold  real  elections  period- 
ically.  to  abstain  from  Jurisdictional  strikes, 
to  consent  to  cool-cff  and  talk-lt-over  periods 
before  starting  any  strike,  sit-down  or  slow- 
down, to  drop  feather-bedding  practices,  per- 
haps even  to  forego  the  luxury  of  electing 
men  who  are  known  criminals.  Communists, 
Fa.sclsts.  or  Nazis  to  union  offices. 

If  labor  doesn't  help  to  make  these  adjust- 
m;?nts  and  any  others  that  may  l>e  needed, 
we  mu<:t  fear  that  American  public  opinion 
will  shove  a  set  of  far  more  drastic  reforms 
down  labor's  throat.  American  public  cpiii- 
lon  can — and  for  better  or  for  worse  habit- 
ually does — do  Just  that  to  any  bloc  or  fac- 
tion that  overtaxes  its  patience. 


Address  by  Hon.  Harold  H.  Burton,  of 
Ohio,  at  Commencement  Exercises  of 
Mount  Union  Cellefo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Map  24  > ,  1943 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  com- 
mencement-day address  entitled  "Look 
Up.  America.  Look  Up,"  delivered  by  me 
at  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance.  Oliio, 
on  June  6,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w.is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  oJ  God. 
and  the  ftiniament  showeth  His  handiwork." 
Look  up,  America,  look  up  This  gcncratlcn 
has  a  special  Invltatlcn  to  share  those  heav- 
ens with  the  birds  and  with  God 

For  thousands  of  years  man  has  lived 
largely  In  two  dimensions.  He  ha^  shared 
the  sur'ace  of  the  earth  with  the  caterpillar 
and,  with  him.  has  dreamed  of  a  day  when 
he  might  fly.  Tlie  caterpillar  went  into  his 
chry«a.lis  each  tci^son  and  was  l)crn  again 
with  wings.  Not  until  this  century  has  man 
been  so  relwru.  Today,  however,  he  can  fly 
as  he  has  longed  to  fly  He  cau  live  in  three 
dimensions  instead  of  two. 

As  a  flyer  he  can  see  more  and  do  more. 
Be  lore  man  Cuuld  Gy,  he  walked  as  a  pedes- 
trian, he  spoke  as  a  pi^destrlan.  and  he  saw 
the  world  only  from  the  ground.  But  now 
that  he  has  earned  his  wings  he  can  walk  as 
a  man  and  fly  as  a  bird,  and  can  sec  things 
from  a  higher  and  truer  point  of  view 

Ohio  Is  the  birthplace  of  aviation,  tor  the 
Wright  brothers  won  their  wings  In  Ohio. 
Today  at  Dayton  we  have  the  world's  great- 
est experimental  flying  Add  and  at  Clevel.-'.nd 
we  are  building  one  of  the  world's  best  air- 
craft engine  research  laboratories.  One- 
fourth  of  every  dollar  spent  In  the  United 
Btatcs  for  airplanes  comes  to  Ohio  for  her 
contrlLutloiu  to  tbose  planes.    Here  in  Alli- 


ance you  have  the  Taylorcraft  Industry  that 
contributes  much  to  aviation. 

Tour  generation  has  been  given  the  talent 
to  fly.  Do  not  bury  it  In  the  ground.  De- 
velop It,  be  worthy  of  It.  and  you  will  be  re- 
paid many  times  over. 

When  you  fly  you  see  the  landscape  as  a 
whole  more  clearly  than  when  you  walk. 
Your  perspective  increases.  Your  horizons 
expand.  You  see  no  artificial  boundary  lines. 
You  see  the  tnie  relation  of  city  to  country, 
river  to  ocean,  farm  to  factory,  moiutalii  to 
valley,  woods  to  prairie.  You  see  the  historic 
courses  of  ancient  rivers.  You  read  the  story 
of  geology  written  in  bold  characters  across 
the  earth  You  rise  from  a  dark  and  rainy 
day  on  the  surface  straight  through  the  clouds 
into  the  ever-present  sunshine.  You  see  the 
gold  and  sliver  lining  of  the  darlcest  storm. 
You  do  in  minutes  what  you  used  to  do  in 
hours.  You  do  In  hours  what  you  used  to 
do  in  days.  Your  life  is  laj-ger  Your  efiorts 
are  more  productive. 

Because  of  the  habits  of  your  ancestors 
your  first  flinht  may  seem  a  UtUe  hard  to  take. 
But  I  ask  you  to  live  in  the  future  rather 
than  In  the  past.  Use  the  new  opportunities 
that  are  youra.  It  is  only  thus  that  you 
Will  grow. 

I  ui-ge  you  at  every  turn  to  encourage  this 
new  industry,  the  fiyers  in  the  armed  forces, 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  the  individual  civilian 
flyers,  the  commercial  air  lines,  and  the  air 
mails.  The  haidect  pioneering  has  been 
done.  The  greatest  rewards  lie  immediately 
aheAd.  But  wings  will  not  grow  unless  they 
are  exercised.  Aviation  Is  In  its  infancy  It 
is  ready  to  grow  as  fast  as  ycu  will  help  it 
grow 

Sixteen  years  ago  our  domestic  planes  were 
cnrn-ing  mall  and  a  few  passengers.  In  that 
year  less  than  6.0C0  people  in  America  rode  as 
air  pa.'?5en<?ers  Two  years  ago  4.000.000  did 
so  The  airplanes  of  America  carried  those 
4  000.000  an  average  of  nearly  400  miles  each. 
It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  within  3 
years  this  passenger  mileage  will  be  Increased 
4  times  over. 

The  danger  in  making  regular  commercial 
flights  has  been  so  far  reduced  that  Insurance 
ccmpanle.«  no  longpr  make  restrictions  against 
such  travel,  and  they  ask  no  special  premiums 
for  It.  From  1939  to  1942  there  were  l?ss  than 
3  lives  lost  to  every  100,000,000  passenger- 
miles  flown  In  the  continental  United  States. 
Aviation  .serves  not  only  In  commercial  pas- 
senger travel  but  also  In  carrying  the  mall, 
express,  and  freight.  Its  greatest  volume  In 
time  of  peace  is.  however,  in  private  and  per- 
ronal  flying.  Before  the  war  all  our  great 
domestic  commercial  flying  was  dcme  in  350 
planes  with  700  pilots.  At  that  same  time 
America  was  flying  25.000  private  planes  with 
100,000  qualified  pilots  for  them.  It  is  the 
private  car  rather  than  the  bus-  that  has  made 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  automotive 
industry.  So,  in  aviation,  to  the  surprise  of 
many  people,  it  will  be  the  private  plane 
rather  than  the  commercial  plane  that  in 
time  of  peace  will  account  for  the  greatest 
volume   of  our  plane  production. 

In  time  of  war  the  military  use  of  planes 
dominates  every  other  use.  Aviation  ad- 
vanced by  leaps  and  bounds  because  of  the 
les-ons  of  the  last  war.  Today,  the  genius 
of  the  rising  generation  Is  rufhing  Into  the 
air  with  an  enthusiasm  that  Is  driving  the 
aviation  industry  Into  a  development  that 
premises  to  lead  not  only  to  victory  In  war 
but  to  pofrt-war  prosperity. 

Three  years  ago  our  domestic  aviation  in- 
dustry reported  $280,000,000  spent  In  produc- 
tion. Two  yea.'-s  ago  It  was  ILaDO.OOO.OOO. 
Last  year  It  was  16.400,000,000  This  year  It 
will  be  120,100,000.000  This  is  one-fifth  of 
our  National  Budget  and  one-seventh  of  our 
national  income  The  automotive  industry 
at  Its  peak  spent  less  than  #4,000,000.000  a 


year.     Our  aviation   expenditures   this  year 
will  be  five  times  that. 

So  fly.  America,  fly!  Fly,  not  only  to  add 
to  your  pleasure  and  your  personal  efDciency. 
but  also  to  help  realize  a  worth-while  return 
upon  the  tremendous  InTestment  of  capital, 
material,  time,  and  skill  tiiat  war  is  forcing 
into  aviation.  You  have  a  wealth  of  produc- 
tive capacity  in  plants,  in  skilled  labor,  and 
in  actual  flying  experience.  Such  capacity 
will  not  soon  be  offered  to  you  again 

Whit  are  some  of  the  things  that  aviation 
can  do  for  you  after  the  war?  It  can  save 
your  time,  thereby  increasing  your  produc- 
tive capacity.  It  can  save  costs  of  trans- 
portation, especially  in  personal  travel  and  in 
distant  shipments  of  small,  light,  and  valu- 
able articles  or  of  those  that  have  added  value 
if  delivered  quickly.  It  will  displace  some 
surface  travel  but  It  also  will  develop  much 
new  long  and  short  disUnce  travel  for  which 
there  has  been  neither  time  nor  demand. 
If  ycu  are  to  use  any  thing  like  the  full  capac- 
ity for  production  of  planes  that  will  be 
available  at  the  close  of  the  war.  you  will 
need  to  develop  not  only  commercial  and 
military  aviation  but  the  widespread  personal 
use  of  planes  for  private  purp>oscg.  Compe- 
tent authorities  do  not  expect  the  airplane 
generally  to  replace  tne  American  family's 
one  general  automobile  but  they  do  expect 
an  airplane  to  replace  many  an  American 
family's  second  automobile.  Tliit,  is  the  nat- 
ural field  for  helicc^ters. 

Of  these  William  A.  M.  Burden.  Special 
Aviation  Assistant  to  ths  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, recently  said  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Interstate  Canuneroe.  "Great  strides  have 
already  been  made  In  developing  a  safe  and 
reasonably  economical  helicopter — a  step 
which  in  itself  may  be  greater  than  all  which 
has  been  accomplished  for  private  flying  In 
the  last  20  years.  •  •  •  If  300.000  private 
planes  could  be  sold  per  year  in  the  United 
States,  they  would  provide  a  dollar  volume  of 
sales  equal  to  any  annual  tonntport  aircraft 
sales  volume  which  wc  seem  likely  to  achieve 
for  many  years  to  come." 

Ten  years  from  now  an  airport  will  be  as 
vital  to  a  town  as  wa£  a  railroad  coiuiection 
40  years  ago.  Already  a  nearby  airport  is 
necessary  in  order  to  attract  the  location  of 
an  industry.  Airports  large  and  small  are 
the  fotmdation  stones  of  aviation  and  the 
key  to  Its  usefulness.  Not  only  commercial 
passenger  ports  will  be  needed  but  also  freight 
and  express  ports  and  almoet  cDuntiess  pri- 
vate parking  spots  and  factory  airplane 
"sidings." 

Aviation  is  the  key  to  world-wide  military 
stability.  It  is  the  key  to  the  effectiveness 
of  an  international  police  force  asatgned  to 
the  preservation  of  International  law  and 
order  against  military  aggression.  It  is  the 
key  to  increased  trens- Atlantic  and  trans- 
pacific travel  and  commerce  From  many  an 
ocean  passenger's  point  of  view,  it  not  only 
saves  time  ftit  also  brings  welcome  freedom 
from  seasickness.  When  the  planes  of  the 
future  reach  successfully  into  the  strato- 
sphere, aviation  will  hare  overcome  moet  ol 
the  hazards  of  bad  flying  weather.  Aviation 
is  the  key  to  access  to  priceless  new  raw  ma- 
terials. Aviation  will  deliver  countless  man- 
ufactured products  to  new  markets.  Hils  la 
especially  true  in  Central  and  South  America 
and  in  the  Par  Eart;  The  greatest  gains 
through  aviation  are  made  on  routes  where 
the  only  other  means  of  travel  is  by  boat  at 
about  20  miles  an  hour  or  over  raouotalns 
and  through  Jungles  which,  for  commercial 
purposes,  are  Impassable. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  futtirc  of 
aviation.  Edward  Warner,  vice  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Aeronautic*  Board, 
said  in  his  Wilbur  Wright  memorial  lecture 
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hcfi.re    the-    Royal    Aeronautical    Society    In 
London  l.iftt  month  the  fcUowlng; 

"The  mott  modest  anticipation  cannot 
doubt  th;*t  the  tcchnic.il  development  will 
be  greHt.  It  will  be  for  the  people  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  gcvcrimients.  and 
In  particular  and  In  large  part  fur  the  na- 
tions of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  for 
tbe  United  States,  to  determine  how  techni- 
cal progress  will  be  used.  When  the  last 
bomb  has  been  dropped  and  unconditional 
surrender  has  become  a  fact  in  Tcltyo  and 
In  Berlin,  that  problem  will  confront  us.  The 
Bucce»  with  which  it  Is  solved  will  shape  the 
destinies  of  children  yet  unborn.  The  de- 
signers will  not  fall  The  statesmen,  and  the 
people  whose  interests  the  statesmen  serve, 
must  not  ■■ 

Whether  or  not  we  want  It  so.  the  airplane 
has  made  a  neighborhood   not  only  of   the 
Nation,  ns  one  of  our  national  air  lines  has 
advertised,  but  also  of  the  entire  world.    After 
the   war.   substantially   every    nation    will    be 
lets   than   50  hcu.-^s  by  air  from  every  other 
nation.    Buonos  Aires  will  be  1';,  days  from 
New    York    by    air    Instead    of    20    by    water. 
Singapore  will  be  29  hours  from  San   Fran- 
cisco by  air  instead  of  22  days  by  steamship. 
A    p-.i.iscnger   on    the   Con<<tellatipn    will    fly 
from  New  York  to  San  Francl-^co  In  9  hours, 
which    Is   the   train   schedule   for   a   fast   trip 
iwm  New  York  to  Pittsburgh.     Washington. 
D.  C  .  will  be  16  hours  from  Moscow.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,   and    Istanbul      It   will   be  26   hours 
from  Chungking  and  the  Cape  of  Cnxjd  Hope. 
It  Is   estimate!    by   Warner   that   In   a    few 
years  trips  of  l.OCO  mile.s  or  more  In  the  United 
States  will  be  made  65  percent  by  air  lii.stend 
of  20  percent   as  In  1940.     Trips  of  200  miles 
will  be  25  percent  by  Hir  Instead  of  11  percent 
as  m  1940     He  anticipates  a  post-war  average 
of  6lX)  uir  pa^sen)^ers  a  day.  passing  one  way 
or    the    other,    between    North    America    and 
Europe.     Allowing  for  the  difference  In  time, 
airplanes   will   leave  London   at   6  p.   m.   to 
arrive  In  New  York  the  next  morning  at  9. 
Similar  trips  will  leave   at  4.  8.  10,  and  mid- 
night     Return  trips,  flying  at'alnst  the  couise 
of   the   sun    but    with    the    prevailing   winds 
will    leave   New   York   at   noon    to   arrive   In 
London  the  next  morning  at  9 

William  Burden  says:  "Our  primary  task  In 
Winning  this  war  Is  training  our  youth  to 
Use  air  power.  The  greatest  e.sentlal  In  con- 
structli'.g  a  civilized  post-war  world  will  be 
the  conclitlonint?  of  cur  entire  population  to 
the  air  point  of  view." 

Alexander  P  de  Seversky  says:  "The  Roman 
Empire  flourished  In  the  days  of  land  power 
because  every  Roman  was  a  soldier.  In  the 
period  cf  sea  power,  every  Britisher,  even  If 
he  never  went  to  sea.  was  a  sailor  In  h's 
heart,  and  today.  In  the  epoch  of  air  power. 
It  behooves  every  American,  man  and  woman 
alike,   to  be  an   airman    in   his   heart." 

Tixlay  250,000  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  14,000 
public,  parochial,  and  private  high  schools 
are  studying  preflight  courses.  ,They  are 
learning  the  A  B  Cs  of  aviation  in  aerody- 
namics, airplane  structure,  ||meteorology, 
navigation,  airplane  engine.^;,  and  radio  com- 
munication. Three  million  ci  t.ur  young- 
fcters  are  making  model  plar.es. 

This  brings  us  to  the  practical  considera- 
tion that  If  your  generation  and  mine  Is  to 
keep  up  with  the  technical  advances  of  this 
age  It  is  essential  that  the  people  and  the 
nations  cf  the  world  adjust  the  man-inade 
barriers  between  governmental  areas  f-o  as 
to  permit  the  passage  of  traffic  and  the  de- 
velopment of  this  tremendous  potential  air 
traffic  with  fairncfs  to  humanity  and  fair- 
nes^s   to  each  of  the  nations  concerned. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  connection  that 
an  air  age  Will  compel  either  conquest  of  the 
world  or  cooperation  throughout  It.  Hitler 
is  trying  conquest.  He  Is  docm.cd  to  failure 
at  the  hand*  of  the  very  air  power  by  which 
he  sought  to  dominate   the   wo:  id.     Soon   it 


will  be   the   turn  of   the  United  Nations  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  cooperation 

It  win  broaden  our  horizons  to  meet  the 
opportunities  of  aviation.  It  will  call  for 
broadmlnded  constructive  cooperation 
among  not  only  the  technical  advisers  but 
also  among  those  charged  with  the  govern- 
mental responsibilities  of  the  natloi^s  of  the 
world  In  self-governing  nations,  like  curs. 
It  Will  call  for  sound  leadership  and  for 
widespread  popular  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  benefits  of  aviation  Success  will 
rc.«t  with  the  imaginations  of  the  young 
pecple  of  today.  If  the  people  cf  America 
and  the  world  once  understand  the  oppor- 
tunity that  Is  theirs,  they  will  not  only 
supp<irt  International  cooperation  but  will 
seek  It.  It  can  lead  them  to  prosperity  and 
Improved  standards  of   living. 

At  present  there  are  but  few  principles  cf 
public  mteriuuional  law  of  the  air  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Council  for  the 
Regulation  of  Air  Navigation  that  met  in 
Paris.  In  1919.  The  work  of  that  council 
has  been  ratified  by  33  nations,  but  not  by 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  even  re- 
motely meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  It 
recognizes  the  initial  complete  control  over 
the  air  space  above  It  that  vests  In  every 
nation.  It  permits  that  nation  to  Insist 
upon  Its  individual  permis,sion  for  every  out- 
sider to  enter  that  air.  It  provides  no  ade- 
quate program  fcr  mutually  beneficial  de- 
velopment of  air  travel.  It  leaves  such  de- 
velopment to  the  haphazard  course  of 
bilateral  agreement  of  each  nation  with 
every  olher. 

A  few  principles  were  developed  by  the 
Habana  Conference  en  Commercial  Aviation 
held  in  Habana.  Cuba,  In  1928.  TnUs  report 
has  been  ratifled  by  11  nations.  All  11,  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  are  In  tl.e  Western 
Hemisphere.  None  of  them  ratified  the 
Pans  tonventlon.  These  agreements  at  least 
provide  a  right  of  p::ssage  for  foreign  planes 
If  they  use  designated  routes. 

The  time  Is  near  for  further  constructive 
measures.  These  measures  will  call  for  lead- 
ership and  a  clear  and  well-informed  analysis 
cf  the  problems  In  the  mutual  Interest  cf 
the  industry  and  cf  the  several  nations  con- 
cerned. Juet  now  moat  of  the  best  Informed 
authorities  on  aviation  are  engaged  in  fight- 
ing the  great  war  of  the  air — but  In  this 
process  of  world-wide  military  aviation  they 
are  blazing  the  trails  of  the  airways  cf  the 
cverla.-tlng  future. 

To  Illustrate  the  problems  of  the  air,  there 
are  many  positions  which  may  be  taken  be- 
tween the  extreme  position  excluding  all 
foreign  planes  and  that  giving  them  un- 
limited freedom  to  fly  everywhere.  Mention 
of  some  of  tJ^em  su>;ge,sts  the  need  for  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  them.  There  is 
the  need  for  simple  or  so-called  Innocent 
air  passage  without  landing.  There  Is  the 
need,  under  certain  conditions,  to  use  air 
facilities,  such  as  radio,  landing  space,  re- 
fueling service,  repair  service  and  a  pl.ice  of 
refuse  in  case  of  storm  or  accident.  There 
are  needs  for  "commercial  outlets"  carrying 
rights  to  Import  and  export.  These  in  turn 
suggest  the  problems  cf  customs,  immigra- 
tion, and  designated  ports  of  entry  far  from 
the  ordinary  seaports.  There  is  need  for 
uniformity  In  Fafety  requirements,  flying 
regulations,  certification  of  pilots  and  iden- 
tification cf  planes.  There  is  a  natural  need 
for  restricting;  forel-^Ti  planes  to  certain 
routes,  landing  fields  and  "free  zones."  Theie 
are  problems  raised  by  commercial,  pa.ssen- 
ger.  mall  and  cargo  planes  that  are  different 
from  those  raised  by  private  planes.  Tliere 
are  special  questions  at  seaports  where  the 
clippers  com.e  in  on  the  surface  like  ships 
from  the  sea.  There  are  additional  quections 
that  Will  arise  when  commercial  planes  shall 
I    fly    in    the   stratosphere    completely    out    of 


sight  frcm  the  ground.  Tliere  are  the  special 
needs  cf  military  planes  and  the  problems 
of  the  storage  of  military  supplies  Thije 
will  come  international  competition  between 
nationally  owned  air  lines,  internationally 
subsidued  air  lines  and  private  self-sustain- 
ing lines,  some  operating  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  others  perhaps  as  mcnopclies 

This  tremendous  transportation  Industry 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  development 
or  retardation  of  commerce  in  many  fields. 
The  commercial  growth  cf  nations  may  de- 
pend upon  It.  Tlicre  will  be  difficult  ques- 
tions arising  from  the  convertibility  of  civil- 
ian airplanes  and  manufacturing  facilities  to 
military  uses.  There  will  be  others  aftectlng 
strategic  airports  cf  vital  value  for  purposes 
of  defense  and  offense.  Without  Interna- 
tional collaboration,  m.any  of  these  problems 
will  be  insoluble  and  many  of  them  can  lead 
to  trouble. 

There  are  other  nations  besides  ourselves 
Interested  in  this  Industry.    There  Is  England 
and  perhaps  France.  Russia,  the  Netherlands. 
Portugal,  and  still  others  In  limited  regions. 
There  Is  to  be  considered  the  strategic  geo- 
graphical location  of  Canada  that  stretches 
from  coast  to  coast  and  Intervenes   between 
the  United  States  and  all  nlr  routes  to  the 
north.    There  Is  our  Hawaii,  which  Is  the  key 
to  the  Pacific  routes.     There   Is  our  Alaska, 
which    would    be    Invaluable    In    connection 
with  stratospheric  flights  to  Asia.     There  Is 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping  air   services   in    Central    and   South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.    In  relation  to 
this  our  Monroe  Doctrine  against  new  Euro- 
pean   influences   take    on    new   significance. 
Tliere     is    the    world-wide     British     Empire 
naturally  hopeful  of  establishing  an  Indus- 
try of  air  transportation   comparable   to   Us 
historic  leadership  In  water-borne  transpor- 
tation.   Each  of  these  problems  presents  Im- 
portant questions.     Each  calls  for  early  ccn- 
rlderatlon   because   this   industry   will   move 
fast  and  on  an  heroic  scale  as  soon  as  op- 
portunity permits.     In  it  there  will  be  need 
to   preserve    the   opportunity    for    Individual 
initiative   and   the    Impetus   of   competition 
that  Is  the  leading  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ica's progress. 

If  we  have  peace,  and  if  we  have  vision, 
fairness,  and  statesmanship,  there  Is  a  new 
world  full  of  new  wealth  and  new  oppor- 
tunities open  to  your  generation.  These  op- 
portunities are  not  limited  to  the  field  ol 
aviation.  I  have  enlarged  upon  it  because  of 
its  uniqueness  and  dramatic  appeal.  It  is 
but  one  of  the  great  fields  which  stands  at 
the  hand  of  man.  There  Is  radio,  the  miracle 
of  communicatlcn,  fully  equalling  In  Ita 
marvels,  aviation,  the  miracle  cf  transporta- 
tion. Then  there  is  electric  power,  Diesel 
power,  automotive  power,  perhaps  atomic 
power,  the  use  of  light  metals,  the  develop- 
ment of  clectr.c  welding,  the  infinite  Geld  of 
plastics  and  chemistry.  Including  new  uses 
of  glass  and  wood  and  rayon.  There  are  many 
more  Illustrations,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  products  grown  for  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  soybean;  the  improve- 
ments In  agricultural  production:  and  even 
such  contributions  to  human  life  as  the 
better  understanding  of  vitamins  and  the 
micdical  value  of  the  sulfa  drugs.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  tomorrow  Is  infinite.  I  have  infinite 
faith  in  the  ability  of  God  and  man  to  meet 
that  opportunity  together 

Lcok  up.  America,  look  up!  Look  far  up  to 
the  heavens  above,  for  the  sky  and  all  the 
world  is  ours  if  we  prove  ourselves  worthy 
and  able  to  accept  the  opportunity.  Lcok 
up.  not  0"ly  to  the  birds  but  to  the  fi.'-manient 
and  to  Ocd  beyond.  We  need  Divine  guid- 
ance. Man  will  fully  meet  his  great  oppor- 
tunities only  if  he  obeys  the  commandments 
of  moral  conduct,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  physi- 
cal control,  which  have  placed  these  oppor- 
tunities In  his  hands. 
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If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  the  wings  we 
have  won,  we  must  recognize  that  it  will  take 
both  mechanical  skill  and  strength  of  char- 
acter to  use  them.  Let  us  then  look  up  and 
recognize  the  need  in  these  times  is  equally 
for  an  understanding  of  science  and  for  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  value  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood 
o€  God.  Let  this  be  our  motto i  "In  God  Is 
our  trust." 


Address  by  Hon.  Ernest  W.  McFarUnd,  of 
Arixona,  Before  Jewish  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  Or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  8  Ueoislative  day  of 
Monday,  May  24) ,  1943 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  fMr.  McFarland] 
at  the  forty-eighth  national  memorial 
service  of  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States.  In  New  York  City,  May  22, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

It  18  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be 
here  with  you  at  your  forty-eighth  memorial 
services.  I  am  glad  to  come  to  the  State  of 
my  colleagues,  your  able  and  industrious 
Senators  Wagnzh  and  Mead,  both  of  whom  I 
feel  honored  in  being  able  to  call  my  per- 
sonal friends.  The  fact  that  you  have  in- 
vited me.  one  not  of  yotir  faith,  to  be  with 
you  is  conclusive  evidence  that,  above  all, 
'  each  and  every  member  of  your  organization 
is  truly  American,  and  that  Americans  place 
their  patriotism  upon  a  high  plane 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should,  upon 
this  occasion,  do  honor  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  and  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  In  behalf  of  our  great  democracy. 
And  it  is  particularly  fitting  In  the  midst  of 
this,  the  greatest  crisis  during  the  existence 
of  our  country,  that  we  should  bow  our  heads 
in  memory  of  these  veterans  of  all  of  the  wars, 
from  thoee  who  first  m«de  the  aupreme  sacri- 
fice at  Valley  Forge — down  through  Flanders 
Field — and  on  down  to  those  who  are  on  this 
very  day  giving  their  lives  that  this  Nation 
may  continue  as  a  democracy  and  that  we 
may  have  the  many  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  so  sacred  to  our  citizenship. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  records  of 
these  wars  reveals  that  your  people  have  done 
their  part  and  have,  by  deeds  and  acts,  placed 
their  names  upon  the  honor  roll  of  patriot- 
ism. In  the  American  Revolution  men  like 
Col.  David  Franks.  Col.  Solomon  Bush.  MaJ. 
Benjamin  Nones,  Ensign  Mordecai  Davis,  and 
Capt.  Jacob  Cohen  won  undying  fame  and 
renown  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  this  pe- 
riod, too,  we  have  the  man  who  "again  and 
again  staved  off  mutiny"  among  the  ragged, 
starving  continental  troops  of  General  Wash- 
ington. He  was  Haym  Solomon,  of  PhUadel- 
phla.  It  was  he  who  foivid  money  to  pay 
the  soldiers  when  it  seemed  that  the  very 
bottom  of  the  financial  resources  available  to 
our  cause  had  been  reached.  He  was  also 
paymaster  for  the  French  troops  who  were 
serving  with  our  forces.  Later,  after  the  war, 
be  served  the  young  Nation  well  by  arranging 


sorely  needed  loans  from  foreign  countries, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  never  accepted  a  cent 
of  commission  for  these  services. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  when  again  we  faced 
the  British,  most  of  the  decisive  battles  were 
fought  on  the  sea,  and  the  name  of  Commo- 
dore Uriah  P.  Levy  probably  led  the  list  of 
Jewish  heroes  who  served  their  country  in 
this  struggle.  Levy,  on  one  voyage,  destroyed 
21  English  merchantmen  and  captured  many 
others  which  were  later  fitted  out  as  warships 
for  our  side.  He,  himself,  was  captured  later 
and  spent  nearly  2  years  in  the  dark,  foul 
prison  at  Dartmoor.  When  he  died  he  was  the 
highest  ranking  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

In  the  war  that  Texas  waged  for  Inde- 
pendence another  Levy,  the  surgeon,  Moses, 
won  renown  by  the  side  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston. 
Abraham  Wolf  perished  with  the  brave  little 
band  that  won  renown  at  the  Alamo.  The 
names  of  many  fighting  Jews  were  recorded 
in  the  Mexican  War  that  followed,  and  In  the 
mighty  conflict  that  we  call  the  Civil  War 
they  were  again  represented  in  large  num- 
bers. I  recall  Max  Frauenthal,  a  Confeder- 
ate soldier,  in  particular,  his  name  became 
synonymous  with  bravery.  On  the  Union 
side  seven  Jews  won  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor.  I  need  not  .nention  the  name  of 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  who  held  three  Cabinet 
posts  in  the  Confederate  Government  and 
had  much  to  do  with  directing  the  southern 
ship  of  state  through  the  war.  He  was  also 
a  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
at  one  time  refused  a  seat  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  bench. 

The  first  volunteer  accepted  by  the  War 
Department  in  the  Spanish- American  War 
was  Col.  Joseph  Heller,  a  surgeon,  who  was 
decorated  and  served  later  in  the  World  War. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Jews  saw 
service  in  the  World  War,  and  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  a  large  percentage  of  these 
were  In  combat  organizations.  To  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  individual  heroes  in  this 
group  would  entail  more  time  than  I  have 
at  my  disposal  here.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion that  almost  legendary  hero,  Sam  Dreban, 
known  as  the  fighting  Jew.  Tales  of  his 
courage  have  been  published  far  and  wide 
and  are  well  known  to  you. 

From  the  historical  records  of  those 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  I 
select  the  name  of  Corpl.  Hyman  Yarnis,  of 
the  Fifth  Division.  He  participated  in  every 
battle  that  his  outfit  was  engaged  in  and 
his  citation  reads:  "Corporal  Yarnis  volun- 
teered for  an  attack  on  a  machine-gun  posi- 
tion which  was  menacing  the  line  of  fire 
from  the  left  flank.  In  the  encounter  he 
was  wounded  by  a  grenade.  Despite  the 
wound  he  advanced  on  the  enemy  position 
and  killed  the  gun  crew.  He  then  moved 
on  a  second  machine-gun  position  and  was 
wounded  again,  but  captured  the  crew  of 
the  second  nest  sparing  all  save  one  who 
attempted  to  resist."  I  caimot  overlook  the 
bravery  of  the  men  who  fought  with  the 
famous  Seventy-seventh  Division.  As  you  all 
know,  the  Lost  Battalion  won  undying  fame 
as  a  part  of  this  group. 

And  now  we  come  to  World  War  No.  2. 
Probably  no  people  on  the  earth  today  has 
felt  the  terrible  Iron  heel  of  the  oppressor  so 
much  as  the  Jewish  people.  Certainly  none 
other  has  a  better  right  to  make  a  personal 
Issue  of  the  struggle  and  take  up  arms 
against  the  bestial  monsters  who  are  seeking 
by  every  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  convert  the 
world  Into  a  place  of  their  hnaginatlon  over 
which  they  would  control  every  human 
being  remaining  alive  to  labor  imder  the  yoke 
of  slavery  for  generations  to  come.  And  the 
yoting  men  and  women  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
realizing  that  they  and  theirs  face  only  death 
or  worse  in  a  future  dominated  by  tyrants, 
have  answered  the  call  to  arms,  and  tales  of 


their  courage  and  heroism  are  already  writ- 
ten in  words  of  blood  that  will  endure  for- 
ever. Here  again  the  names  of  these  are  in 
such  legions  and  so  well  known  that  I  shall 
mention  only  a  few.  You  know  them  all: 
Meyer  Levin,  Irving  Strobing,  Bernard  Kes- 
sel,  Hymie  Epstein,  Arthur  Hoffman,  and 
Barney  R«ss. 

These  and  others  of  your  faith,  together 
with  those  of  every  belief,  fighting  and  dying 
side  by  side  as  true  Americans,  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  be  here  today — something 
which  Hitler  destroyed  over  on  the  other 
side  several  years  ago.  His  cruelty  and 
treachery  to  the  Jews  and  others  who  came 
in  his  path  are  too  well  known  for  me  to 
take  time  to  repeat  here  today. 

A  little  while  before  the  ruthless  attack 
upon  us  at  Pearl  Harbor,  one  of  my  Jewish 
friends  in  Arizona  showed  me  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  his  father  in  France, 
in  which  the  latter  said:  "Yes.  France  is  at 
peace,  but  without  food  and  without  freedom. 
It  would  be  better  if  we  were  dead."  That 
was  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  had  felt  the 
yoke  of  the  Nazi  tjrrants.  Our  Job  today  is 
a  big  one.  We  have  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  an  enemy  cruel  and  cunning,  with 
a  determination  to  destroy  us.  with  a  deter- 
mination to  destroy  the  freedoms  for  which 
our  Nation  stands. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task;  we  were 
only  partially  prepared.  We  have  been 
forced  to  fight  and  to  prepare  at  the  same 
time.  Today  we  can  well  be  proud  of  our 
accomplishments  upon  the  battle  front  and 
upon  the  home  front.  While  we  have  a 
right  to  celebrate  our  victories  in  Africa,  on 
Guadalcanal,  and  in  other  places  upon  the 
seas  and  land,  and  while  we  can  safely  say 
we  have  reached  a  tui*ning  place  in  this  war, 
we  must  recognize  that  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  done;  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
bloodshed  before  we  have  conquered  the 
enemy. 

A  short  time  before  last  Christmas  1  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  Arizona  boy  who  was 
stationed  on  Guadalcanal.  The  letter  was 
short  but  to  the  point.  It  stated :  "There  are 
several  boys  here  from  Arizona  dealing  out 
misery  to  Mr.  To  jo  and  keeping  up  the  repu- 
tation of  the  State.  I  have  been  delegated  to 
write  and  wish  you  and  the  State  all  the 
best  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  You 
keep  up  the  good  work  there,  and  we  will  lock 
out  for  things  here.  Thumbs  up."  In  an- 
swer to  my  reply  he  stated:  "I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  your  letter  came  too  late  for  a  cou- 
ple of  the  boys.  To  quote  Rupert  Brooke. 
'There  are  parts  of  this  island  that  will  be 
forever  Arizona.'  Your  sentiments  were  ap- 
preciated by  all  hands.  We  believe  that  our 
responsibilities  and  the  responBlbilitiea  of  the 
ordinary  civilian  at  this  time  are  great 
enough,  but  the  weight  on  the  shoulders  of 
you  people  in  Congress  overshadows  them. 
You  cannot  afford  to  make  any  mistakes  " 

These  are  the  sentiments  of. our  boys  on 
the  battle  fronts,  and  although  we  have  not 
as  yet  reached  the  peak  of  the  war,  we  have 
men  fighting  upon  every  front.  Wherever 
they  may  be,  may  God  bless  them;  and  while 
they  are  doing  their  duty  over  there,  in  the 
words  of  the  Arizona  boy.  "We  cannot  afford 
to  make  any  mistakes."  This  is  a  war  that 
calls  for  the  best  that  Is  In  all  of  us.  It  is 
an  all-out,  global  war  that  calls  for  the  best 
that  Is  In  labor,  the  best  that  Is  In  capiUl, 
and  the  use  of  every  individual  and  every 
Industry.  There  Is  much  for  us  to  do  on  the 
home  front.  We  must  feed  ourselves  and 
help  feed  our  allies,  we  must  produce  imple- 
ments of  war  for  ourselves  and  also  help 
supply  those  who  fight  on  our  side.  We  must 
do  all  this  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
men  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  lifarlne  Corps, 
totaling  about  11,000,000.  This  will  mean 
sacrifice.  But  I  am  sure  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  pay  whatever  price  is  necessary 
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to  end  this  war  at  the  e«rllest  possible  mo- 
ment. Whatever  the  sacrifice  may  be,  it  Is 
noihlnj;  ccmpared  to  that  of  uur  bojs  on  the 
firing  line.  Those  who  have  Rone  before  us 
have  given  to  us  the  torch.  It  Is  for  us  to 
hold  that  torch  of  freedom  high.  It  Is  our 
job  to  see  to  It  that  these  brave  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  this  great  Nation 
ehall    not   have  died   In   vain 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  shared  In  the 
glorious  freedom  that  has  been  won  by  those 
v,e  honor  new.  This  we  will  always  remem- 
ber and  In  that  remembrance,  we  come  In 
revcrance  today.  In  sorrow,  too,  and  also  In 
gratitude,  that  America  has  reared  such  sons. 
From  their  hands  has  come  to  us  the  torch 
or  liberty.     We  will   hold   It  high. 


Enlargrment  of  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdaij.  June  6   ilegidative  day  of 
Monday.  May  -4  ' .  l'J43 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Prrsidrnt,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  cuiiient  to  havf  prinlt-d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  several 
statements  in  support  of  the  social  se- 
curity bill  introduced  in  tlie  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wac- 
NEH  1  and  myself,  and  in  the  IIou.se  by 
Representative  DiNCELi,  of  Michigan. 
The  statements  are  by  VVilham  Green, 
pr(>.sident  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  appeariiiR  in  the  current  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  News  Service; 
by  Phihp  Murray,  president  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  GrKanlzatlons;  and 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily 
New.s,  June  7.  1943,  entitled  'Better  Than 
the  Beveridge  Plan." 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol'ows: 

BT\TEMr.NT    BY    AMtRUAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR 

W.\sHiNCTON,  D  C  — A  bill  designed  to  ban- 
ish the  fear  of  want  In  .Amirica  was  Intro- 
duced m  buth  Houses  of  Cci.vjre.'^s  by  Senator 
KoBEr-T  F.  W.'.GNra,  of  New  Yurk;  Senator 
James  E  MeuKW,  c.t  Mni-.tana;  and  Repre- 
frnt.itlvf  Jt  UN  D  Dtncell,  of  Michigan,  un- 
der the  title  'Sic:al  Security  Amendments 
of   1913  •• 

The  mea^jure,  which  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive attempt  yet  made  to  establish  p)st- 
war  security  in  this  country,  is  the  fruit  of 
a  5-y«'ar  studv  by  experts  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Federation  o'  Lab«.ir,  which  will 
pive  the  proposed  "program  full  sponsorship 
und  support 

It  provides  for  a  unified  national  Insurance 
system  with  tliese  major  new  features: 

1.  It  broadens  coverage  to  include  millions 
of  agricultural  and  dumestic  workers,  sell- 
cmplnyed  persons,  lay  employees  of  educa- 
tional and  religious  bodies;  also,  by  request, 
hourly  employees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thorty:  also,  under  voluntary  compacts,  em- 
ployees of  local  and  St.ite  governments,  if 
they  so  desire 

2  It  grants  unemplcymont-lnsurance  com- 
pensation to  all  members  of  the  armed  forces 
whn  may  be  unable  to  find  Jobs  In  private 
ln;lU5try  aXter  the  war  la  over  -nd  disability 


benefits  for   those  physically  Injured  In  the 
war. 

3.  It  provides  l\ealth  and  hospitalization 
Insurance  for  the  first  time. 

4  Also  for  the  first  time,  the  bill  sets  up  a 
system  of  temporary  and  permanent  dis- 
ability Insurance 

5  It  offers  maternity  Insurance  to  working 
women. 

6  It  extends  health  Insurance  and  other 
beneflt-s  to  the  dependents  of  beneficiaries. 

7  It  sets  up  a  uniform  national  system 
cf  unemployment  Insurance,  to  replace  the 
present  Statc-Kcderal  system  Benefits  are 
extended  to  26  weeks  and,  if  funds  are  avail- 
able, up  to  52  weeks  in  emergences. 

8.  Increases  the  maximum  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  permanent  disability  benefits 
from  $83  under  the  present  law  to  •IJO  a 
month. 

9  Provides  for  a  broad  system  of  national 
employment  offices  to  assist  employers  In 
finding  workers  or  job*  and  to  help  workers 
find  Jobs. 

10.  Levies  a  12  percent  tax  on  pay  rolls  to 
finance  the  prof^ram.  to  be  shared  eqtiully,  6 
percent  by  the  worker  and  6  percen'  b"  the 
employer  Tl.e  tax  on  employers  merely  an- 
ticipates the  6  percent  rate  which  would  go 
Into  effect  in  1949  under  existing  law  The 
tax  on  employees,  which  wou'd  be  2  percent 
next  year  and  ^  percent  in  1949.  under  exist- 
ing law.  is  sharply  increased  to  ccver  the  cost 
of  materially  greater  Ijenefits  provided  In  the 
new  bill. 

Another  Important  new  feature  of  the  bill 
is  a  provision  that  all  social  security  tax  re- 
ceipts shall  be  deposited  In  a  Federal  Social 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees. 

The  new  health  Insurance  program  extends 
medical  nnd  hospital  care  to  all  persons  cov- 
ered under  old-a^e  and  survivors  Insurance 
and  for  their  dependents  The  benefits  In- 
clude nece.sj-.ary  general  and  special  medical 
services,  hcspltallzation.  nursing,  and  re- 
lated medical  services,  supplies,  and  com- 
modities. Technical  and  professional  ad- 
ministration Is  lodged  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Financial  adminis- 
tration is  a.s.signed  to  the  Social  Security 
Board,  with  Joint  action  on  matters  of  Joint 
concern 

The  bill  assures  free  choice  of  any  regu- 
larly licensed  general  practitioner,  arrange- 
ments for  use  of  specialists'  services  and 
varied  methods  of  remunerating  doctors,  with 
emphasis  on  maintenance  and  development 
of  the  quality  of  medical  care  and  provi- 
sion for  grants  to  aid  medical  education  and 
research.  A  National  Advisory  Medical  and 
Hospital  Council  is  established  by  the  bill  to 
advise  the  Surgeon  General,  who  heads  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides  for 
sctUng  up  advisory  council.s  of  employee,  em- 
ployer, and  public  representatives  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  administration  of 
the  social-security  pn  gram  and  to  consider 
the  adequacy  of  benefits  In  the  post-war 
p?rlod 

Hailing  the  introduction  of  this  bill  in 
Congress  as  a  great  forward  step  toward  pro- 
tecting all  American  citizens  fgainst  post- 
war hazards.  American  Federation  of  Labor 
President  William  Green  declared: 

"The  Wagner-Dlngell  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  legislative  proposals  of  our  times. 
It  fortifies  the  American  way  of  life  against 
our  great  Internal  enemies — poverty,  disease, 
and  economic  dislocation.  Coupled  with  a 
program  for  vast  ei^panslon  of  our  peace- 
time industries,  it  will  constitute  a  guarantee 
that  the  American  people  will  be  spared  irora 
uiuiecessary  suffering  after  the  war  is  over, 

"The  great  benefits  of  this  bill  are  so  mani- 
fest and  so  essential  as  to  shame  any  petty, 
technical  opposition  into  silence.    The  Ameri- 


can Federation  of  Labor  has  put  In  many 
years  of  hard  work  to  get  this  bill  prepared 
and  Introduced.  It  Is  ready  to  redouble  its 
efforts  to  secure  Its  enactment.  We  appeal 
to  all  forward-lookins:  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  Join  with  us  in  urging  imme- 
diate and  favorable  action  by  Congress  " 

STATEMENT    BT    CONGRESS    OF    INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  improved  program  of  social  Fecurlty 
offered  by  Senator  Wacnek,  Senatcr  Murray. 
and  Ccngres.'-man  Dingell  deserves  immedi- 
ate attention  and  action  by  Congress  These 
constructive  proposals  If  enacted  will  aid  the 
war  effort  now,  and  later  help  achieve  full 
peacetime  employment  I  am  sure  the 
6,000.000  Con^;rfS8  cf  Industrial  Orcanlratlcns 
members  and  their  families  will  (.'ive  the  bill 
tl.eir  whnUhearted  support  M.my  of  Its 
principles  and  provisions  have  long  been 
recommended  by  the  Congress  cf  Industrial 
Organization'' 

The  immrdiate  post-war  perlcd  will  Involve 
tremer.dcus  changes  and  much  uncertainty 
and  perhaps  tcrrlllc  unemployment  To  lay 
a.slde  reserves  now  for  use  then  Is  to  prac- 
tice as  a  nation  the  old  American  custom 
of  saving  for  a  rainy  day  Both  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  Nation  will  thus  be  cushioned 
against  economic  collapse. 

The  program  Is  of  further  value  In  assur- 
ing the  men  of  cur  armed  forces  that  the 
goal  of  freedom  from  want  will  be  within 
reach   as  they  return   to  their  homes. 

The  burden  of  post-war  readjustments  can 
be  shared.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall 
too  heavily  oa  any  family.  The  m.llllons  of 
soldiers  and  war  workers  must  be  provided 
Jobs,  but  If  cflcrts  to  that  end  fail,  they 
must  be  a.s.«urfd  an  adequate  income. 

The  bill  makes  Important  progie.ss  toward 
guaranteeing  an  Income  to  all  Americans 
no  matter  what  ha7ards  overtake  them  It 
sets  up  an  improved  machinery  for  finding 
Jtibs  It  provides  wide  proiectlon  for  form.er 
members  cf  the  armed  services  not  new  ctv- 
ered  under  any  Icglslatic  n.  It  broadens  ar,d 
greatly  improves  the  programs  of  old  age 
and  survivors'  Insurance  and  unemployment 
compensation,  which  at  present  have  serlcua 
weaknesses. 

It  launches  a  new  program  of  health  In- 
surance which  will  make  the  wonders  of 
modern  med.cme  available  to  all  our  people. 
It  provides  benefits  during  permanent  dis- 
ability, for  shorter  periods  of  illness,  and  at 
maternity  Through  an  improved  system 
of  Federal  grants  It  makes  possible  more 
adequate  public  assistance  by  States  and 
loca'ltles. 

The  program  Is  sound  In  that  It  builds 
on  Amerlcen  experience  and  American  needs. 
It  Is  an  extension  of  the  social-security 
laws  enacted  In  1935,  which  ha.e  already 
obtalnrd  wide  acceptance  It  utilizes  the 
l)est  from  the  experience  of  other  countries 
which  have  long  had  health-Insurance  pio- 
grams.  for  example,  but  shapes  them  to  Amer- 
ican conditions 

The  proposals  allow  for  differences  In  modes 
of  living  in  our  vast  expanse  of  territory 
v.hlle  recognizing  the  economic  unity  of  the 
Na'ilon.  It  wisely  replaces  the  piecemeal  and 
wl'.oMy  Inadequate  Slate  systems  of  tint  m- 
ployment  compensation  with  a  Federal  sys- 
tem wider  In  coverage  and  more  adequate  In 
protection. 

Some  persons,  more  familiar  with  finan- 
cial abstraction  than  with  human  suffer- 
ing, will  doubtless  say  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram IS  prohibitive  1  am  more  concerned 
at)out  the  co-^t  of  not  making  adequate  pro- 
vision for  former  soldiers  or  for  the  children 
of  these  who  have  given  their  lives  to  their 
country  The  price  of  neglect  will  be  paid 
at  once  in  lowered  efficiency  and  morale  at 
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home  ani  abroad.  That  price  will  continue 
to  be  paid  for  many  years  In  lowered  health, 
In  .so'~ial  unre-U,  pc.haps  In  cccr.oniic  stag- 
catlcn. 

The  time  will  come  when  permitting  any 
Child  to  grow  up  without  proper  focd  and 
fare  will  seem  as  cruel  and  blind  as  Jailing 
the  Insane  a  century  ego  now  seems  to  us. 
Adequate  provision  for  all  children,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  befall  the  breadwinner.  Is  the 
strongest  defense  of  the  American  heme  and 
the  b3ot  guaranty  of  the  continued  scund- 
ne.ss  of  the  Nation. 

A  broad  program  of  benefits,  as  is  pro- 
posed win,  of  course,  necessitate  large  ex- 
penditures and  substantial  contributions. 
Labor  Is  willing  to  pay  Us  fair  share  of  the 
Increased  amounts  required  for  greater  ben- 
efits The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions would  prefer,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gram be  supported  In  large  part  by  levies  on 
swollen  Incomes  and  fortunes  Tlie  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  halls  this  Impor- 
tant result  of  the  efforts  of  labor  to  move 
toward  real  sc.cial  security  and  will  continue 
to  fight  for  tills  and  such  additional  improve- 
ments as  are  necessary, 

I  From    the    Washington    Dally    News    cf 
June   7,    19431 

BCT/TR  THAN    THE    EEVERIDGE   PLAN 

The  Wacnei-Dirgell  bill  to  expand  our 
Social  Seci  rity  System  deserves  the  prompt, 
friendly,  and  constiuctlve  attention  of 
Cor.gress. 

Ti-.ere  are  many  obviously  good  things 
about  this  measure — 

Its  hifh  humanitarian  purpose  to  extend 
the  protection  of  insurance  a£;alnst  the  haz- 
ards of  111  health,  unemployment,  and  old 
age 

Its  propo-^al.  throupth  enlaiged  pay-roll 
taxes  on  both  employers  and  employees,  to 
impound  at  a  time  v^hen  It  Is  not  needed 
about  »5  000,000,0'JO  yearly  of  what  Is  now 
mostly  exce-'s  spending  power,  for  use  in 
years  to  come  when  It  will  be  needed 

Its  inclusion  of  millions  of  farm  workers, 
domestic  servants,  self-employed  persons,  and 
others  now  unlairly  denied  a  share  In  our 
Sccial  Security  System. 

In  studying  this  bill,  of  course.  Congress 
may  find  that  seme  of  its  features  are  Im- 
practical and  require  revision.  The  bills  au- 
th'rs  and  sponsors,  as  we  understand  them, 
do  not  contend  that  this  is  a  perfect  measure. 
It  Is  the  fruit  of  5  year.'^  study  by  the  soclal- 
tecuiity  staff  of  the  Ame'ican  Federation  of 
LabDr. "cooperating  with  Government  social- 
security  officials,  and  it  is  also  endorsed  by 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
It  represents  an  honest  effort  to  solve  very 
renl  hum.an  problems  for  which  all  Americans 
want  to  find  a  solution  In  meeting  the 
reeds  of  cur  people  and  our  way  of  life,  this 
bill,  as  something  tor  Coi^gress  to  start  work 
on.  Is  far  superior  to  the  much-publicized 
Beveridge  plan  offered  as  an  answer  to  the 
requirements  of  the  British  people. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Important  test 
of  this,  as  cf  any  other  proposed  legislation. 
Is  not  Its  ben!!?n  Intent,  but  Its  economic 
.  soundness.  The  Am.erican  people  want  their 
Co:;gress  to  provide  by  law  the  very  finest 
and  most  all-embracing  system  of  social  se- 
curity that  the  economy  and  productive  en- 
terprise cf  the  country  can  support.  Con- 
gress could  net  do  more  if  It  tried.  If  desire 
and  good  Intentions  alone  were  enough,  we 
could  eliminate  Congress  and  use  a  wishing 
well  as  our  legislature.  Benefits  voted  are  of 
no  value  unless  ways  and  means  are  provided 
by  which  the  benefits  will  be  paid. 

Some  of  tlie  features  of  the  Wf.gner-DlngeU 
bill  may  net.  but  we  think  mufit  of  Us  pro- 
posals will,  meet  that  practical  test.  Ccu- 
gret3  &h<  u"d  n;t  -.o  foiw-^rd  along  this  line. 
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Uniform  Opening  of  Polls  en  Election  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24  >,  1943 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Springfield.  Mass.,  Re- 
publican, entitled  "The  Lucas  Bill."  I 
desire  to  read  one  paragraph  of  the 
editorial  as  follows: 

The  Lucas  bill  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
party  l.'^sue  In  Congress.  In  certain  States  It 
might  help  the  Democrats  and  in  certain 
others  it  might  help  the  Republicans.  •  •  • 
issues  which  may  be  Involved  in  1944  are 
hkely  to  be  so  grave  that  the  largest  possible 
out  turn  of  th?  voters  will  be  desirable  as 
never  before.     The  Lucas  bill  ought  to  pass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    LUCAS    BILL 

The  bill  intrcduoed  by  Senator  Lucas,  of 
Illinois,  providing  that  the  polls  In  all  the 
States  shall  be  uniformly  open  on  election 
day  from  6  a  m.  to  9  p.  m.  attracts  Increasing 
attention.  Its  passage  would  represent  the 
exercise  by  Congress  of  a  power  with  which 
Congress  is  clearly  endowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  which  by  nonaction  Congress  has 
hitherto  left  to  the  several  States  in  fixing 
their  own  voting  hours. 

The  pressure  of  war  production  In  indus- 
trial plants  throughout  the  country  will  siTr- 
round  election  day  In  1944  with  conditions 
which  have  not  existed  oefore.  It  is  for  this 
reason  and  to  make  sure  that  industrial  work- 
ers have  the  same  chance  to  go  to  the  polls, 
no  m.atter  which  State  they  live  in,  that 
Senator  Lucas  has  Introduced  his  bill. 

At  present  the  voting  hours  In  the  States 
vary  widely,  especially  the  hours  of  closing 
the  polls  and  to  a  less  degree  the  hours  at 
which  the  polls  open.  In  Kentucky  the  polls 
close  at  4  p.  m.  In  other  States  they  close 
at  5  p  m..  at  6  p.  m.,  at  7  p.  m  .  and  at  8  p.  m., 
as  here  in  Massachusetts.  Six  a.  m..  which  is 
our  Massachusetts  hour.  Is  the  most  usual 
hour  of  opening,  but  in  Alabama  the  polls 
do  not  open  until  8  a.  m.,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral States  Ir  which  they  open  at  7  a.  m. 

In  Illinois,  the  State  of  Senator  Lucas,  the 
polls  open  at  6  a.  m.  and  close  at  5  p.  m.  It 
is  felt  that  under  war  conditions  this  Is  not 
long  enough  for  many  of  the  workers  to  get 
to  the  polls  on  time. 

The  Lucas  bill  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
party  Issue  In  Congress.  In  certain  States 
n  might  help  the  Democrats  and  In  certain 
others  it  might  help  the  Republicans.  But 
In  all  the  States  for  the  first  time  in  history 
it  V  ould  give  the  voters  the  same  chance  to 
get  to  the  polls. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1940  approx- 
imately 50.000,000  votes  were  cast.  In  the 
congrersional  and  State  elections  of  1942  only 
abcut  28,000,000  votes  were  cast.  The  dif- 
ference was  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  a 
Presidential  election  always  brings  out  a 
larger  vote  than  Is  cast  In  other  years. 

But  there  clearly  were  other  causes.  These 
Included  the  presence  in  1942  of  many  men 
with  the  armed  forces  and  the  activity  of 
both    men   and   women    In    industry,   which 


Vice  President  Wallace  claimed  to  have' hurt 
the  Democrats  because  more  of  them  were 
too  busy  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Regardless  of  the  accuracy  of  that  once 
much-derided  explanation  of  the  Democratic 
reverse  and  near-Republican  victory  of  1942, 
the  issues  which  may  be  involved  in  1944  are 
likely  to  be  so  grave  that  the  largest  poselble 
outturn  of  the  voters  will  be  desirable  as 
never  before.    The  Lucas  bill  ought  to  pass. 


Ezcerpts  From  Diary  of  Welsh  Soldier 
at  Gettysburg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  20,  1943 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  Hon.  William  S.  Bennet. 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  letter  in  which  he  enclosed 
duplicate  photostatic  pages  of  the  diary 
written  by  a  young  man  of  Welsh  an- 
cestry, at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  The 
notes,  WTitten  in  the  Welsh  language, 
were  made  by  him  on  the  battlefield,  and 
were  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Bennet. 
They  have  been  translated  into  English. 
I  have  complied  with  Mr.  Bennett's  re- 
quest by  writing  to  the  owner  of  the 
notes  in  Welsh,  v.hich  letter  is  also  trans- 
lated into  English.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  letters  and  notes  in 
both  Welsh  and  English  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letters  and  notes  are  as  follows: 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y..  May  9,  1943. 
To  Hon.  James  J.  Davis. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  enclose  a  duplicate  of 
some  photostated  pages  I  have  just  sent  to 
Senator  Robertson,  who  Indicated  an  inter- 
est in  them. 

The  writer  was  a  young  Welshman  In 
the  Fourteenth  Vermont  who  kept  a  diary 
throughout  his  military  service.  The  pages, 
of  course,  relate  to  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Benjamin  WUllams,  a  Welshman  living  In 
Proctor.  Vt.,  has  the  diary  now  and  I  know 
he  would  appreciate  It  greatly  If  you  would 
drop  him  a  few  words  of  thanks,  in  Welsh 
Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  S.  Bennet. 


United  States  Senate.  May  20, 1943. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Williams, 

Proctor,  Vt. 

Anwtl  Gtmro:  Trosglwyddwyd  1  ml  gan 
Mr.  William  S,  Bennet,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  gcfnodion  o  ddyddiadur  bacbgen  leuanc  o 
Gymro  gymerodd  ran  yn  Mrwydr  Gettysburg, 
a  darllenais  hwynt  gyda  dyddordeb  digymysg. 

Pwy  bynag  ydoedd  y  milwr  dewr  hwn,  ar- 
ddangosodd  nodweddlon  yr  hen  Gymry  gynt. 
Y  Thai  a  frwydrasant  dros  rjddld  a  chjrflawn- 
der  gyda  dewrder  dilldlo. 

Diolch  am  y  cyfncdlon. 

Gyda  dymuniadau  goreu. 
Yr  elddoch  yn  ddifluant. 

[English    translation  1 
Dear  Ctmro:  There  has  been  conveyed  to 
me  by  Mr.  William  S.  Bennet  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.  Y.,  excerpts  from  the  diary  oX  a  young 
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Vclslini.in  who  participated  In  the  Battle  of 
Getty-burK,  which  I  have  read  with  unal- 
I'vecl  p!(  tt-,ure. 

Whrever  thl»  younR  soldier  may  have  been. 
be  displayed  the  traditional  characteristic  of 
t!.e  NVVlsh  p<'cpl€  of  old  who  fought  with 
uny.'-Iding  courage  for  Justice  and  freedom. 

Thanlu  for  the  diary. 

With  beat   wmhr«. 
Very  ilncerely, 

James  J    Da  via. 

mBirrH  IN  nir  wrr  sh  langvaoc  (rom  oiabt 

OV   •tNJAMIN     WIIXIAMH      OF    PBOCTOK,     VT.,     AX 
THE    •ATTLE   Of   CtTTYMUiniC 

Llun,  Mehefln,  298ln,  18C3  Cychwyn  drwy 
Frederick  City,  lie  y  Korphwyt^  n»  droa  y  no». 
March  KBlrd  a  lliwcr  yn  nyrthlo  alhm 

Mawrih.  M.h<nii  ;iomii.  lB«a  Cyrliwyn  yn 
for*u.  Diwim  d  luwUog  a  ^;w;.lWl'.l4  Dueih- 
cm  drwy  Lewlstowu  1  McKellcck'-s  Farm,  ac 
yn  mlaen  i  Emmiinburg,  pcmr-f  hardd  o 
fewn  talr  mllltir  1  Penn  huute  Gorphwys- 
om  droa  y  noa. 

MiTcher.  Gorphenal.  laf,  1863:  Symud  yn 
mlaen  Gortu  i  ml  syrthlo  allan  a  myi.cd 
JY  Am  juhtnce  Dactliom  1  Pcnn  .  o  fewn  1^ 
Olltir  I  GettysburR.  Yr  oedU  ein  Corps  nl. 
aef  J  l8t  wcdi  bod  yn  ymladd  drwy  y  dydd 
yn  fortu.     Yr    ydym  yn  ymyl  cafl  ymUitldfa. 

lau.  Gorphcuaf.  2kl.  18C3;  Dt^chrcu  saethu 
yn  foreu.  Yr  ydym  yn  yml  cael  yml.iddfa. 
Skirmishing  gwyllt.  Yna  dechrrufxld  y  Rebel 
Batteries  agor  arnum.  Yr  oeddvm  ar  y  Right 
a  Kcrweddasom  ar  lawr.  ar  Shells  fel  ct-nliy.sg 
o'n  cwmpas.  Troisant  lY  Left  Curo  caled 
yuo.  Yn  yr  hwyr  ar  y  Centre,  symudasom  nl 
yn  mlaen  drwy  ganol  y  tun  ir  front.  Cyrwyd 
y  Rebs  I  bob  cyitlriud  a  chynuiwyd  liuaws 
o  garcha.-orlon.  Corwedda.oin  ar  y  ddaear 
drwy  y  nos. 

Gwener.  Gor  .  3ydd.  1863:  Agorodd  y  Rebel 
S*MHrto»  eu  tan  arnom  5  or  ^l■<>oh  y  bcreu. 
■yisattuom  yn  nes  atynt  a  Rorweddaaom  ar 
J  dd«e«r.  Troisjint  eu  tan  lY  Right  ar  left, 
a  bu  ymladdfa  frwd  am  gwrs  o  aniser  yn  y 
pr.dn&wn.  Trolaant  eu  lun  arnum  ni  lel 
Brigade  (151  Penn  a  20th  N  Y  S  V.  M  ) 
Tr  oedd  eu  Shell.«.  Grapes  a  Canisters  yn 
disgyn  yn  gawodydd  arnom  am  oriau  Or 
dlwedd  daeth  en  Hmfi  ntry  yn  mlaon  am 
d.-^nom.  Rhuthras<_)m  arnynt.  byrthiabom 
yn  ol.  Yr  ail  walth  yn  nilaen  a  nl  a  ewnaeth- 
om  hwynt  i  Skiddudlio.  eu  Uadd,  a  chymeryd 
eu  Coiora.  chanoedd  yn  garcharorion  C.ilodd 
Lt  Bo.swnrth  el  glwyfo  yn  dist.  Merllnp  el 
ladd.  Lt  Hamilton,  pi  glw'ylo  al  ladd.  a  Uuaws 
eraiU  eu  lladd  a'u  clwyfo.  Yr  oedd  ym  ym- 
laddf:>.  galed  Yn  yr  hwyr  cawsom  eim  rhydd- 
hau  or  front,  a  daethom  lY  rear  I  gysRU. 
Yr  oecid  y  fudr ugoliaeth  o'n  tu.  Cafodd 
Ixing.'^-.ieei  cl  gym.eryd  yn  garcharor.  O  75  1 
ItX)  Batterica  yn   agor  eu   tan   arnom   nl. 

Sadwrn.  Gorphenaf.  4ydd.  1863  Cawsora 
ein  gaiw  yn  nghyd  i  wranclo  a/  gymerailwy- 
a«th  Major  General  D  Dav  1  si  fel  Brigade 
l/il  Penn  .  20  N  Y  ,  am  ddal  mor  wrol  yn 
hgwyneb  tan  y  gelyn  ddoe.  ac  am  1  nl  droi 
y  fuddugolaeth  oYi  tu  pan  oedd  o  75  1  100 
BatttTie.s  yn  agcr  eu  tan  arnom.  heblaw 
xnilocdd  o  Infantry. 

Daeth  yn  wlaw  mawT  arnom  yn  y  prydnawn 
a  nlnau  yn  yr  awyr  agorcd.  Dim  o  bwys 
yn  y  front,  end  ychydig  o  skirmishing,  a 
phob  arwydd  fed  y  Rebs  yn  sklddadllo.  Cysgu 
ar  y  ddaear  damp,  yn  y  gwlaw 

Sul.  Gorphenaf.  5ed,  1863:  NlwHlog  a 
gwlawlog.  Yr  Army  vn  symud  yn  ol  ar  ol  y 
Rebs.  Yr  oedd  Co.  A  a  nlnau  ar  y  Picket 
drwy  y  lus.  Battle  yn  y  prydnawn  3  mllltir 
cddiwrthyn. 

[English  translation  I 

Monday,  June  29.  1863:  SUrted  at  7  o'clock 
In  tiie  morning  and  came  through  Frederick 
City,  where  we  rested  for  the  n^ht.  It  was 
•  hard  mnrch.  and  many  fell  out 

Tue-dny,  June  30.  1863:  Started  early  A 
fo^-y  and  rainy  morning.    We  came  ihiGUgh 


Lewlstown.  McKclleck's  Farm.  Mid  onward 
to  Emmltsburg.  a  beautiful  town,  within 
3  miles  of  Pcnn  Hou.se  (or  line — not  certain 
of  word),  where  we  rested  for  the  night.  It 
Was  an  exceedingly  hard  march. 

Wcdiujwlay.  July  1,  1863:  We  move  for- 
ward I  was  compelled  to  fall  out  and  go 
Into  an  ambulance.  Came  to  Penn.  within  ^ 
miles  of  Gettynburg  Our  corps,  the  first, 
had  been  fighting  hard  throughout  the  day, 
and  we  slept  on  (;ur  arms  in  tiie  field 

Thursday.  July  2,  1863:  Started  firing  early 
In  the  nK.rning,  and  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
a  battlf  Wild  skirmishing  Then  the  rebel 
batteries  opened  on  us  We  are  on  the  right, 
an<l  lay  down  with  sheMs  like  hall  around  us. 
They  turned  to  the  left;  hard  fighting  there. 
In  the  evening,  on  the  centi  r,  wc  moved 
f(jrwurd  and  through  the  fire  to  the  front. 
Tlie  rebeln  weif  diiven  to  every  direction  and 
we  raptured  a  lot  of  prisoners.  We  laid  down 
on  the  ground  throughout  the  night 

Friday.  July  3.  1863:  The  rebel  batteries 
opened  their  fire  on  us  6  o dock  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  moved  forward  nearer  them,  and 
lay  on  the  ground.  They  turned  their  fire 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  there  was 
fierce  fighting  .or  some  time.  In  the  arier- 
noon  they  turned  their  guns  on  our  brigade 
{151st  Pcnn.  and  20th  N  Y  S.  U.  M  ).  Their 
shells,  grapes,  and  canisters  fell  on  us  like 
showers  for  some  hours  At  last  their  In- 
fantry came  forward  to  attack  us  We  rushed 
forward  to  meet  them,  and  then  fell  back. 
The  second  time  we  went  forward  ai.d  made 
tlicm  skedaddle.  They  were  slaughtered  and 
their  colors  captured  and  hundreds  taken 
prisoners.  Lieutenant  Boswurih  was  badly 
injured.  Merling  wa.s  killed.  Lieutenant  Ham- 
ilton was  injured  fatally,  and  many  others 
were  killed  and  wounded.  It  wa«  a  frightful 
battle.  Ill  the  evening  we  were  rel;e%ed  from 
the  front  and  moved  to  the  rear  to  sleep. 
The  victory  was  ours  Lon[;stieet  was  taktn 
prisoner,  and  the  batteries  were  silenced 

Saturday.  July  4.  1863:  We  were  called  to- 
gether to  listen  to  the  fel:cilattons  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  D  Day  extended  to  us  as  a  brigade. 
One  Hundied  and  Fifty-fltit  Pennsylvania 
and  Twentieth  New  York,  for  our  heroic  effort 
in  facing  the  cueiny  ytsteiday.  and  for  our 
courage  in  turning  the  victory  fir  us.  when 
from  75  to  100  batteries  were  firing  on  us,  be- 
tides thousands  of  Inlantry.  Heavy  rain  fell 
on  ua  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  in  the 
open  air.  Nothing  of  UiiportaiKe  al  the 
front,  except  light  skirmishing,  with  every 
Indication   the   rebels  were   i-ktdaddling. 

Sunday.  July  5.  1863:  Foggy  and  raining. 
The  Army  moving  backwiMd.  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebels.  Company  A  and  ours  on  picket 
duty  during  the  night  A  battle  In  the  after- 
noon   3    miles    distant    from    us. 


Sports  in  England— Why  Not  the 
United  SUtes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVE3 

Tuesday.  Jutie  8,  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  wartime 
sports  is  advanced  by  one  of  tlie  coun- 
try's outstanding  sports  autiionties.  the 
famed  Grantland  Rice,  in  his  column. 
The  Sportlight.  as  it  appears  m  this 
mornings  issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 


Gazette,  and  which  I  include  herein  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks: 

The  Spobtucht 

(By  Cramland  Rice) 

THE  ntnsH  WAT  u*  sporr 

Ir  order  to  get  a  better  line  on  how  Great 
Britain  handles  her  sporiliig  arrangcU'eiit, 
we  looked  up  our  young  friend,  Lt  Jock 
Buchanan,  of  Glakgow  and  the  British  Navy. 

Lieutenant  Jock  now  over  here  on  oflli  lal 
Work.  Is  H  chunky  Scot  who  knows  and  lovct 
his  sport,  no  matter  what  the  game  la 

He  1*  Juit  In  from  noith  Africa,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  a  few  other  acctlons  of  the 
seven  seas. 

"Ill  tell  you  how  It  la,"  Jock  said  "When 
the  first  blitz  lUtzed  us  wc  thought  we  hsid 
to  give  up  sport  We  tried  It.  It  dldn  t  work. 
&o  we  picked  up  about  where  wed  left  ofl. 
Not  quite  Bu*  not  so  bad,  either.  And  what 
a  difference  it  has  made  to  lis  on  the  war — 
winning  side. 

"In  the  eld  duys  In  football  we  had  na- 
tional leagues  with  divisions  consisting  ot 
the  best  22  teams  in  division  1,  the  22  next 
best  in  division  2.  etc.  No  limits  to  travel- 
ing    Of  course,  that  has  been  all  changed." 

THE    WARTIME    WAY 

"The  wartime  organization  is  different,  al- 
though we  have  crowds  up  to  150.000  specta- 
tors. Now.  our  regional  leagues  consist  ol 
some  20  teams  from  each  district.  Ail  players 
are  either  in  the  armed  forces  or  defense 
work.  We  h.ive  an  arrangement  where  any 
player  under  contract  to  a  team  can  play 
for  another  team  In  the  new  district  where 
he  now  lives. 

"Training  is  arranged  bo  that  the  player 
trains  at  the  f'Kitball  park  nearest  hla  home 
or  station  with  traveling  cut  to  the  mini- 
mum. This  keeps  them  in  good  football 
ehape. 

"Interforce  ►ames  and  International  games 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  funds  are 
extremely  popular. 

"The  heads  of  the  services  realize  the  prent 
value  of  football  as  a  morale  builder  to  the 
defense  workers,  who  nearly  all  average  a 
72 -hour  week.  I  don't  mean  a  40-  or  a  48- 
hour  week.  I  mean  72  hours  These  welcome 
the  relaxation  that  football  and  rai mc  hrmn. 

"Our  games  are  broadcast  and  recordings 
made  of  the  broadcast  and  played  to  our 
forces  overseas.  It  is  what  our  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  fiyers  want.  Football  ^amef.  between 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  teams  are  espe- 
cially popular 

"The  continuance  of  football  ai^d  sport  in 
general  has  been  a  great  contributing  factor 
to  the  high  mm  ale  cf  the  Bntivh  people 

"I  only  wi.sh  America  could  realize  how 
n.uch  It  has  meant.  Four  years  of  wartime 
football  have  not  reduced  the  publics  love  of 
the  game,  despite  the  fact  that  their  teams 
c.iange  constantly  and  often  con.slst  of  75 
rcrcent  of  players  from  other  teams,  even 
bitter  rivals. 

•By  rearranging  the  competitions  as  above 
with  mutual  and  free  Interchange  of  players. 
the  standards  of  play  have  been  lowered  very 
little.  Much  new  talent  ha.-;  also  i:een  dis- 
covered . 

"I  have  heard  rumors  here  In  America  that 
football  will  be  discontinued  at  many  places 
I  hope  this  isn't  so.  I  know  hew  much  foot- 
tali  and  other  games  have  helped  the  war 
effort  In  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  a  great 
pity  over  here  if  the  authorities  should  make 
Buch  an  ill-timed  decision  against  football  in 
pai  tlcular.  Body-to-body  contact  is  a  leading 
e^.seniial  of  modern  warfare,  as  you  can  learn 
fri.m  the  veterans  who  reach  from  Guadal- 
canal to  north  Africa  " 

ENGLAND— WHY    NOT  THE   UNITm   STATES? 

If  England  can  carry  out  her  sporting  pro- 
gram only  a  few  miles  from  bo.stile  &a  fie;d» 


and  hostile  gui.s.  there  Is  certainly  no  reason 
why  the  United  States,  protected  by  two 
oceans,  cant  work  out  »ome  plan  for  both  her 
college  and  pro:esslonal  football  teama 

It  would  be  Just  a  trifl*  on  the  ailly  side  to 
have  the  United  States  giving  up  intercolle- 
giate and  all-prolcialonal  apott  with  England 
ttill  p'aylng  games  before  ICCOOO  or  150.000 
lor  Red  Cio»<i  and  other  war-fund  collections. 

It  would  be  an  acknowledgment  that  under 
pieskure  we  haven't  quite  got  what  it  takes, 
c<.moa/ed  to  the  Engl.sh  and  the  Scotch. 
After  all,  they  have  been  In  the  war,  too. 


No  Forced  Liquidation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
o??D,  I  inrludp  the  followinc  editorial  en- 
titled "No  Forced  I.iquidaUon."  which 
appeared  in  the  Ealtimcre  Evening  Sun. 
May  28.  1943: 

NO  roF.crn  liquidation 
Tl^cse  who  have  only  a  little  knowledge 
cf  the  liquidation  process,  as  It  applies  to 
real  estate,  will  understand  hew  imprac- 
tical It  is  to  order  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  dissolved  on  a  fixed  date  and 
will  be  happy  to  note  that  the  Senate,  yes- 
terday, abandoned  the  idea.  The  proposal 
or.guially  \va.s  that  Horn?  Owrer-;'  Loan  Ccr- 
poruticn  be  required  to  wind  up  Its  affairs 
by  July  1,  1945.  Tills  amended  recommen- 
dation calls  on  Hc^nie  Owners'  Loan  Coipora- 
tlon  only  for  a  plan  of  final  liquidation  to  be 
prcs?ntcd  2  years  hence. 

Home  Owner,'  Loa!i  Corporation  is  not  en- 
gaged In  a  business  that  It  can  drop  in 
casual  fashion.  Several  mlllicn  Americans 
who  were  caught  in  the  real  estate  coUnpbe 
of  the  thirties  with  mortgage  obligations 
that  they  cculon  t  meet  have  reason  to  know 
that  Home  Owners'  Lean  Corporation  bailed 
them  cut  of  their  difficulties  by  buying  up 
their  mortgages  at  prices  decidedly  out  of 
line  with  the  market  value  of  the  security 
and.  In  consequence,  soon  found  itself  in 
possession  of  vast  holdings  of  city,  suburban, 
and  rural  properties.  Had  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation  dumped  these  holdings 
on  the  market  then  or  at  any  time  since, 
the  Government  would  have  taken  a  beat- 
ing, the  slow  recovery  of  the  market  would 
have  been  stopped,  and  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  other  lending  agencies 
would   have   suffered. 

Criticisms  of  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion management  of  its  afTairs  have  been 
a.stcnishlnglv  few.  It  has  made  mi.«takes 
and  it  has  had  extracurricular  Jobs  for 
which  it  was  not  staffed  thrust  on  It  (such 
as  the  lease-ccnverslon  program);  but  on  the 
whole  It  has  functioned  well.  Its  Insistence 
on  rehabilitation  and  adequate  maintenance 
of  property  has  operated  as  an  effective  check 
on  the  spread  cf  blight,  for  one  thlr-g.  and 
a  very  Important  thing,  at  that. 

The  proposal  to  aboli.'h  it  now  cculd  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  compel  a  forced  sale 
under  conditions  which  nobody  can  foresee. 
Under  the  best  conditions  the  procedure  is 
costly  The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
the   "orBi'.nlzatica    of    Home    Owners'    Lean 


Corporation  will  be  kept  In  proper  relation 
to  the  alze  of  the  Job  It  baa  to  do,  and  that 
It  will  wind  up  lU  affairs  at  the  earliest  date 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest. 


Repatriation  of  American  Women  Who 
Married  Alieni  Prior  to  September  22, 
1922 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  therein  a  copy  of  H.  R.  1289  and 
correspondence  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization: 

H.  R.  1283 
A  bill  to  repatriate  native-born  women  re.sl- 
d?nts  of  the  United  States  who  have  here- 
tofore  lest   their   citizenship   by   marriage 
to  an  alien 

De  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  317 
(b)  (1)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 
(U.  S.  C  1940  ed.,  title  8.  sec.  717  (b)  (1)) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "terminated,"- 
the  following:  "or  who  has  resided  contin- 
uously in  the  United  States  since  the  date 
of  such  marriage." 


July  9.  1942. 
Hon.  Samuel  Dickstein, 

House   of  Rrprc:ientativcs, 

Waf^hington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  This  will  refer 
to  your  secretary's  memorandum  of  July  2, 
194'2.  requesting  a  ruling  upon  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  repatriation  of  American  women 
who  married  aliens  prior  to  September  22, 
1922. 

Under  the  act  of  June  25,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1917;  U  S.  C.  title  8,  sec.  9a)  any  native-born 
v.om:ui  who  had  or  believed  she  had  lost 
United  States  citizenship  solely  by  marriage 
prior  to  September  22.  1922,  to  an  alien,  and 
whohe  marital  relation  with  such  alien  had 
term.inated.  was  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  H.  R.  4185,  which  Mr.  D'Ale- 
SANDHO  introduced  and  which  became  the 
act  of  July  2,  1940.  amended  the  1936  act 
by.  including  in  its  benefits  women  whose 
marriages  remained  intact  and  who  resided 
continuously  in  the  United  States  from  the 
dates  of  their  marriages.  However,  the 
women  embraced  within  the  1936  act,  as 
amended,  could  not  have  or  claim  any  rights 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  until  they 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  under  the 
naturalization  laws. 

As  you  know,  the  act  of  June  25,  1936,  v-as 
spccificany  repealed  by  the  Nationality  Act 
cf  1940  (54  Stat.  1137,  1172;  U.  S.  C,  title  8, 
sec.  904).  WhUe  no  specific  mention  was 
made  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1940, 
it  is  obvious  that  inasmuch  as  the  act  which 
It  amended  was  repealed,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  the  operation  of  the  amendment 
subsequent  to  the  repeal  and  the  amendatory 
act,  therefore,  likewise  must  be  regarded  as 
repealed. 

The  provisions  of  the  Nationality  Act  cor- 
responding to  the  act  of  June  25.  1936,  are 
found  in  section  317  (b)  (54  Stat.  1146; 
U.  S.  C,  title  8.  sec.  717  (b)).  It  is  true 
that  no  provision  has  been  made  in  section 


317  (b)  for  the  repatriation  of  women  whoce 
marriages  are  Intact  and  who  have  resided 
continuously  In  the  United  8t»t«8  «lnc«  th« 
dates   of   their   marriages.     However,   under 
the  administrative  view  adopted  by  this  serv- 
ice, a  woman  who  met  the  requlremenu  of 
the  act  of  June   25.   193fl.   m  amended.   \a 
deemed    to    have    reacquired    United    SUtes 
citizenship  on  June  25.  1936.  July  2.  1940.  or 
upon  the  date  of  the  termlnatJrm  of  the  mar- 
riage prior  to  January   13,   1941',  dependiof 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  cose,  and  may 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  th« 
act  even  after  the  passage  of  the  Nationality 
Act  In  order  to  claim  rlghu  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Slates.     Under  that  interpreta- 
tion   every    woman    embraced    within    the 
amendment  to  the  1930  act  was  declared  to 
be  a   citizen  of   the   United  States  on   July 
a.  1940.  and  if  she  has  retained  that  status 
it  entitled  at  this  time  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  provided  by  the  naturalization 
laws.     In  other  words,  on  July  2.  1940.  every 
woman  being  a  native-born  citizen  who  bad 
or  believed  she  had  lost  United  States  citi- 
zenship  solely    by    reason    of    her   marriage 
prior  to  September  22,  1922,  to  an  alien,  and 
who  had  resided  continuously  In  the  United 
States  since  the  date  of  the   marriage,  was 
declared  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  was  not  deprived  cf  that  status  by  the 
repeal  of  the  law  by  the  Nationality  Act.     It 
would    seem,    therefore,    that    no    necessity 
existed  for  the  inclusion  in  the  Nationality 
Act  of  a  provision  similar  to  the  one  added 
to  the  act  of  June  25,  1936,  by  the  amend- 
ment of  July  2.  1940. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Court  referred  to  in  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  D'ALESANDRO  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  22.  1B42.  In  permit- 
ting several  hundred  such  women  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  basis  of  the 
prior  law  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Nationality  Act  was  In  accordance  wltb 
the  administrative  view  and  that  the  same 
opportunity  should  be  accorded  these  40 
women  whose  cases  are  being  held  under 
adviiicment  by  the  court. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LEMtJEL    B.    SCHOnELD. 

Special  AssistaJit.  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Jtn-Y  28.  1942. 
Hen.  Samtjel  Dickstein, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Under  dat« 
of  July  2,  1942,  you  referred  to  this  office 
a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Congressman 
D'Alesandko  of  Maryland,  with  which  he  for- 
warded copy  of  his  remarks  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  under  date  of  July  22,  1942, 
pointing  out  that  Judge  Coleman  had  de- 
nied the  right  to  approximately  40  women, 
who  had  lost  United  States  citizenship  by 
virtue  of  marriages  to  aliens  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 22,  1922.  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
as  provided  for  In  the  act  of  June  25,  1936, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  2.  1940.  They 
desire  to  take  this  oath  In  order  to  gain  the 
rights  of  citizenship  In  accordance  with  the 
previsions  of  the  acts  referred  to,  as  hereto- 
fore Interpreted  by  this  service.  I  wish  to 
refer  again  to  your  reference  note  and  to  our 
letter  of  July  9,  addressed  to  you  on  the 
subject. 

In  our  letter  of  July  9  (par.  1.  p.  > 
thereof)  we  set  forth  our  Interpretation  of 
the  law  as  indicating  that  Congressman 
D'Alesandro's  amendment  was  not  neces- 
sary, being  of  the  opinion  that  such  women 
had  been  restored  to  citizenship  by  the  act 
of  June  25,  1936,  as  amended,  and  had  the 
continuing  right  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance in  order  to  acquire  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  as  distinguished  from  the  status 
of  citizenship,  even  though  the  act  of  June 
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£6.    1936,   a«   aiueiided.   had    beeii   specifically 
r«-peHl«<l  by  the  Natiooaiity  Act  of  1940. 

After  receiving  your  letter  we  Instructed 
our  district  director  at  Baltimore  to  inter- 
view Judge  Colenmn  aiul  to  point  out  to 
him  our  interprelatkon  We  have  now  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  our  Baltimore  ofllce  to 
tbe  effect  that,  regardless  of  our  lnter[veta- 
tkcn.  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Baltimore  has  concluded  that  the  oath  of 
allegiance  may  not  now  be  taken  In  these 
cases  Tbe  court  has  been  (ully  liifurmed 
of  our  views  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  may 
still  be  taken  by  these  women  but  both  Judge 
Coleman  and  Judge  Chestnut  have  made  a 
complete  study  of  the  situation  and.  after 
cciinKlerlnK  the  question  for  several  montlis. 
have  uecitled  to  fDllow  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  SHeltey  case  (120  ted  7.14  iD  C  I). 
Our  district  director  at  B»ilum<>re  states  the 
■am«)  Ttew  u  held  by  the  United  States 
coiiris  in  tlie  Lnsinci  of  Columbin  and  In 
TirKtnia 

In  a  few  words  the  Hhellev  case  heid, 
•on^rary  ro  cur  views,  that  the  •'atvts  of 
•rMl/^rw»hip"  and  the  ilatu<i  of  tbe  "'rlthw 
of  r|f ir^-fmhip'  nre  indivt^ibie  It  was  indl- 
emtn\  Id  that  fierivinn  that  the  langU'ige  f>i 
thr  •<  •  "(  JiiM#  ar.  ItW.  miu\i'.  les/|  u,  fttm 
t',t<rUt~,'i»   wp    hsvr    r«'arh#fl    ti'it   •h*n    •h« 

J»»  f«    miifl    h*»Hr,|ra    It     (•    tiput     >hpl    tti«    » W> 
tUMt "t     ^i*    lllVld'lt 

Wf«il«»  W«-  h«v«  Ii«/1  ft  rt*M  »•;«»<  I  1^  ('Xfitfia 
<.r  li\iih»t  )iina<t>itpiit  tl  !•  bfii«V<'l)  that  >'l' 
a:iii<iih  HO  a  iiiiiitlxr  i4  li>«  tuWki  iijuri» 
tmfe  ruii^  in  itk«  s«m«  wuy  yi^tr  comiuitu^ 
ini»hi  (ifirt  III  I'rder  Ut  overctJin«  the  (uju* 
f|i'  f  of  ofinioii  ur»d  to  maui*  t>cth  iitiiwii- 
■hip  and  tlie  righto  of  ciCize'nMtUp  to  thet^ 
w»>m<n  lo  amend  rxt.>i(lng  law  to  cover  th« 
r;»»"er  It  is  believed  that  the  bill  Intro- 
dnre^l  hv  Com?re*f«inan  D'Ai.ksandro.  H  B, 
Tns   will  meet  the  i>ltuatlon 

This  letter  should,  of  courae.  not  be  con- 
sidtred  as  an  endorsement  of  the  bill.  It  Is 
merely  an  expression  of  oplntcn  of  the  law  on 
thi*  subject  Thp  Department  will  be  very 
h.ippy  to  submit  its  formal  views  on  the  bill. 
throuirh  the  Bureau  of  the  Biulv^Pt,  if  and 
»hen  you  reqtiest  a  report 
Sincerely  ycura. 

Earl  G    H\rri.-on, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  thank  the 
membership  of  the  House  for  unani- 
mously passing  this  merilonous  piece  of 
legislation  today. 


Prelude  to  Downfafl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHt'SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdaii.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  of  May  26, 
1943: 

PHZLtniS  TO  DOWNFALL 

Aa  tlie  hotir  dravrs  naar  when  invatston  of 
•onttnental  Rxirope  may  be  eipecied.  deteri- 
oration of  Germany's  dtplomauc  p()6ition  is 
becoming  aa  notable  a  fact  as  the  gi.vtth  of 
the  armed  might  of  her  opponents. 

Tl).c  opening  of  a  press  and  radio  campaign 
ai'd  Its  subject  territories  against  the  Vatican 


represents  part  of  this  process.  It  follows,  by 
but  a  few  days,  tlie  broadcasting  of  an  earlier 
order  signed  by  Goerlng  to  all  Nazi  Party 
officials  In  Germany,  directing  them  to  pro- 
ceed without  gloves  against  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  In  the  Reich  who  refuse 
to  accept  Nazi  policy  and  the  thesis  of  the 
Illimitable  power  of  the  state  over  the  body, 
mind,  and  .spirit  of  man. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  radio 
barraKc  against  the  V'atirau  wus  delivered 
flist  over  radio  Pans.  Docs  this  Imply  a  Ger- 
man c!ecli.ion  to  substitute  the  Franco  of 
Laval  for  Germany  s  distraught  and  donniPd 
partner  below  the  Alps? 

The  latebl  move  by  ti'.c  Germans  In  the 
political  realm  wuuld  8*.-<'m.  also,  to  be  in- 
tended to  convey  a  waruing  to  Rome 
Russia's  di^«nlution  of  the  Comlnterm  has 
bren  followed  by  dlscuosion  of  the  possibility 
of  concordat  between  Mi>fCiiw  and  the 
Vatican  This  were  it  to  c^ine  about,  would 
Increase  the  influence  of  the  Vatican  at, the 
p«'nce  cotifi-rente. 

Given  Hitler>  record  i-.f  ruthlesif'iie.'w  in 
this  war,  his  repeated  declariitlons  iUoth  In 
Melri  K/un.if  Hud  In  hl«  f *.nvpr<!ntUin»  with 
Iferrnit.fi  P  tu<hT\\iiei  fhsf  h"  prnpn^i  tr» 
ft^iUy,.  ihr  'h'i"-h  Iri  ir»(r»'f>*-  •'■'  'b»  f'.>  'if 
A  f/".l"'i  .  »•'!«  ir.atflim^nf  f'Mi  >'/  f>  '■  •''!' 
Uftt,    H»*  ^»»<»«ii'e  '4  ifi.»»ijr  ()i7i  =  ^/i,'  '•>  »/«f. 

tUtHl    *r"'t/«    hliO   aUod*:*    M   Utmii^    tl^ll->'"t-:   'I 

(h«    (>«»tat^<    ih    (<>tiV,    >•"')    *>■*'    ^''^'     '"■' 

Iritiui,!  tl  lit  Utt:  |)tiUaii  t><Mi)CUla  (J/  'I'fti.:" 
t/f  lilK  ^/ai'l'-ii  It*  iMf  MlJiKi-itl  Holli'ii'B  t-t' 
uitU  hl«  iMiiU  y  dir^'  'oia  inuy  feel  in  a  pofti* 
lU,n  U)  thre.ii.eii  dire  roiivquifir- s  in  nny 
aaeiuy  la  Italy  le'Ujlous  or  |>olItlc8l  wtiirh 
Bctiiia  to  thtm  to  b<  toying  *lfh  the  idea  ttt 
a  quick  retirement  from  the  Axis  war  part- 
iifr*hlp  One  of  the  mot-t  pfrBlstent  uf  Hit- 
lers threatK.  these  pawt  many  years,  has  crm- 
cerned  what  he  would  do  to  It.ily  if  n\.e  trud 
to  run  out  on  Germany  In  this  war  as  she 
rnn  out  on  her  alliance  with  the  Central 
Powers  In   1915 

Naxl  preoccupation  with  Italian  prospects 
reprc«'ius  but  a  part  of  the  story  of  the 
recession  of  German  dlplomiitlc  pr.  stlt;e  In 
Europe  The  decision  taken  by  Prat'.ro  y^- 
terday  In  Spain,  to  demobilize  two  military 
rlas.ses.  can  mean  only  that  thp  Spanish 
leader  is  convinced  thai  Germany  will  !(;?e 
the  war.  and  that  she  will  be  unable  to 
Invade  Spain  bTau^;  uf  her  worries  abr.^tt 
other  paits  of  her  fortified  domain 

This  same  view  Is  in  evidence  among  the 
Buliiau  satellites  of  the  Reich,  where  en- 
thiLSiasm  for  flghUng  the  United  Nations. 
and  particularly  Russia,  Is  now  at  very  low 
ebb  It  is  visible  In  the  two  most  important 
neutral  countries  on  the  verges  of  Hitlerite 
Europe — Ttirkey   and   Sweden 

Neither  one  of  these  nations  dared,  in.til 
thl.':  spring,  to  speak  or  act  in  any  way  which 
mleht  offer  the  German  excuse  for  attack 
B'  ih  have  been  fearfiil  for  their  stcuiity 
and  dubious  about  the  ability  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Axis  to  put  clown  the  new 
barbarism 

Totlay  this  is  no  longer  true.  Sweden 
speaks  vigorously  In  her  own  right,  more 
and  more  openly  against  Nazi  atrocities. 
especially  In  Norway.  challenRes  German  ac- 
tivities in  the  Baltic,  and  defies  the  demands 
of  both  WUhelmstrnsse  and  the  official  Ger- 
man press.  Turkey  dares  mentkm  the  pos- 
sibility of  Joining  the  war.  If  and  when  her 
Interest  would  be  thus  served 

The  structure  of  Germany's  diplomatic 
position  in  Europe  !s  crumbling  Yet  her  mil- 
itary might  remains  formidable  and  the 
possibilities  of  further  evil  Implicit  In  It 
need  to  be  kept  dearly  In  mind.  Only  sharp 
military  defeat  within  her  "lortreis"  will 
cleanse  the  world  of  the  foul  blot  she  has 
come  to  be. 

CnCLI     DlTDLTI. 


Chinese  Exclasion 


EJTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tiicsdaj/.  June  S.  1943 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introdiK-etl  H.  R.  2893.  a  bill  de- 
signed to  repeal  our  Clanese  exclu.sion 
laws  and  to  place  China  on  an  equal  basis 
wilh  all  other  nation.s  w  ho.r-e  nalional.s 
are  permitted  to  mi^r^ite  to  tlie  United 
State.s.  In  her  propa'^'anda  campai^'n  of 
A.sia  for  A.siatics.  the  Japane.sc  have  had 
two  potent  wfiipcii-s.  boUi  of  which  ve 
have  plneod  In  her  hand«.  The  first  was 
extraterrltonnhty.  which  our  Slate  Dr- 
partment  wiarly  abrowated  Rev»ral 
months  flco.  'I  he  «;o(onrl  l<?  Chinese 
rxr)ii«;ifm  tnhjrh  rnn  ffilr  b**  »broi.!«t*'d 
by  art  of  C'»nt.'rf  <;  H  H  2ti9%  »«=  a  war 
rrvjwjr*  io  w»kf  tfu)  <nir  pf</f*m*('(fw» 
of  tiittuiAUiu  f'tr  UtrOtiiit^t'  H  II  Uy4 
It  t\t-t>ii't\fii  U$  i/uH  (ji«i  taAt  iftrctive  \t% 
trtim  UfKV-l    titiat-   Jttimtif***'  \>t"intf.miuiit 

Ml  ^|/!•a^M  U  It  '/H'.r.i  \n  not  u  tul 
to  lout  I  KUliiiKiAtioti  buitKia  III  U)  let 
in  more  liniini;iant&.  I  favn  a  ti;.'hten- 
iUH  up  of  iDiaiikratiun  ir.stiiction.s  aa  to 
all  liie  nation *>  oi  the  earth  and  &hall  pro- 
pose .such  Ifkiblalion  at  a  pr«)per  time. 
I  think  we  should  admit  fewer  people  to 
thifi  country.  The  present  bill  is  simply 
designed  to  place  our  Chinese  friends 
upon  a  parity  with  other  foreign  nations 
who  are  friendly  lo  us. 

Mr.   Sneaker,  a  bnef  explanation   of 
H.  R.  2393,  section  by  bectiou.  follows; 
SEcnow  I 

From  May  6,  1882.  until  June  23.  1913,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  pa.<^sed  13  laws 
or  parts  of  laws  dealing  with  the  exclusion 
and  deportation  of  persx>ns  of  the  Chinese 
race.  Tlieso  laws  also  relate  to  other  matters 
having  to  do  with  the  exclusion  cf  Chinese, 
such  as  regulating  fees  of  the  United  States 
CMramissloner.  pr  ivldlng  ac~.li.st  persons  of 
the  Clilnose  race  from  becoming  citlzei-..^.  etc. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  orientals 
generally  have  been  excluded  from  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  for  many  years,  the 
Chinese  are  the  only  persons  specifled  by  race 
In  the  statutes.  These  acts  are  replete  with 
the  expressicm  "Clilnese  persons  or  persons 
of  Chinese  descent." 

SECTION    2 

Section  2  abrogates  the  Immigration  treaty 
of  1880  with  China.  That  treaty,  in  sub- 
stance, purported  to  give  the  United  States 
authority  to  regulate.  UnUt,  or  suspend  the 
coming  of  Chinese  persons  to  the  United 
States  The  Ucaly  was  never  actually  nec- 
essary because  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
peatedly held  that  the  Cougrebj.  of  the  United 
btates  has  abwiulo  power  over  U.e  control 
of  aliens,  who  i>hall  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  StatCvS,  and  as  to  Uiose  who  shall  be 
permitted  to  remain  here.  There  Ls  ample 
precedent  for  the  Congres."  by  legislative  act 
to  abrogate  a  treaty,  the  mtif-t  noted  prece- 
dent being  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with 
France  of  1795.  It  has  no  actual  cfTect  on 
b.usic  policy  becau.^  the  treaty  of  itself  ex- 
cludes no  one  However,  It  Is' believed  It  is 
desirable  as  a  gc-ture  of  good  will  to  abrrpate 
the  treaty  at  the  same  time  as  the  Chinese 
exclusion  laws  are  repealed. 


SECTION   s 

The  Important  part  of  section  3  Is  that  It 
allots  a  quota  to  China,  thereby  permitting 
Chinese  persons  to  enter  the  United  States 
as  immigrants  The  quota,  arrived  at  by 
the  same  formula  as  In  the  case  of  all  other 
quota  countries.  Is  slightly  over  ICO  per 
annum.  Chinese  persons  desiring  to  come 
to  the  United  States  under  this  quota  must 
meet  all  of  the  other  qualifications  of  exist- 
ing law  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  alien 
mlii;ratlng  to  the  United  States.  That  Is  to 
say.  they  must  meet  the  mental,  physical, 
moral,  and  financial  standard?  contained  In 
section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 5.  1917.  and  also  meet  the  qualifications 
contained   In  other   Immigration   acts. 

The  one  quota  of  107  covers  all  persons  cf 
the  Chinese  race  desiring  to  migrate  to  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  where  they  may 
have  been  born  From  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  no  more  than  107  Chinese  can 
enter  this  country  In  any  one  year  under 
this  bill. 

SECTION    4 

The  nationality  laws  of  the  Unltfd  Btates 
prov.de  that  with  cprtsln  llmltfd  f xceptif  n», 
Ihe  only  p»"f«"f)*  wb''  fnny  htfirmp  nntufsl- 
l/prt  n^f  white  pffinn.  ppftr^u*  til  Afrifsn 
f)<»fitlty    m.ii    n^^'^hf     tinn    fl*«<^firt»»b»«    "f 

f    «»•    h./),tf«.|,'a)e   t',   (>»•   ^taiPItt    M*ff(t«ph^>* 

tU.'Ht,  i  »«.*f'l»   t»>'-»»/l*«  iU*>t  r.\>U>—*'  t»*f' 
fc>/i,«  i,t  !,»(.:',»,•  <,f  i:uit>-ti  /»«•*'«'>•«  <"»»  >»«»«» 

af<«(    »,<r    tUU''^''"    "'    »>l»IU«tt(t/d<>"tl 

'I  tttftti  Hfc  »i|;|/i'  «l«H»tHy  "«dV  i')'A>i)  CUxi.tm 
alimt  Ml  coi.t(!i«^i.fhl  Uril'«-d  b»attt  ai.d  ubout 
6  000  111  HbViiill  Ttiere  aie  lew.  llian  JCO  U» 
(ill  of  the  other  United  fciali^s  lot^fbtujut 
Hov.ever.  while  these  persons  ui.der  the  pro- 
poMd  amei'.dment  would  be  racially  eligible 
for  naturalization.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that 
only  compnratlvely  few  of  this  number  could 
actually  qualify  for  citizenship  under  existing 
law  because  It  Is  a  condition  precedent  to 
naturalisation  that  the  alien  applicant  for 
citizenship  mu»t  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  Stal?s  for  permanent  residence. 
As  only  nn  almost  Insignificant  number  of 
Chinese,  such  as  ministers  and  prcfrsscrs. 
have  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  In  many  years,  It  follows 
that  but  a  ccmparattvely  small  prrtirn  of  the 
Chinese  alien  pf.pulation  In  the  United  States 
could  be  m  a  position  to  succfssfully  apply 
for  cltizensh.p.  even  though  made  racially  eli- 
gible to  dc  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  later  date  I  shall 
further  discu.vs  the  effect  and  impor- 
tance of  this  proposed  legi-slation. 


The  Liyertock  Situation  in  Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 


or 


HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  Missotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
letter  from  the  director  of  livestock  mar- 
keting of  the  Mis.<50Uri  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  piving  the  reaction  of  the 
farmers  of  the  federation  to  the  Uve- 
stock  situation,  the  price  roll-back  and 
ceilings  on  live  animals.  His  statement, 
after  a  series  cf  livestock  meetings  in 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  is  representative  of 
the  feeling  ol  the  farmers  throughout 
the  country,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  interest 


the  Members  of  this  House  who  repre- 
sent farming  districts: 

Hon.  Max  Schwabi, 

House  oj  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEiUi  Sir:  We  have  Just  finished  a  series  of 
livestock  marketing  meetings  at  which  we 
discussed  the  livestock  situation  and  the  feed 
requirements  for  1943.  In  these  meetings  we 
made  a  survey  of  the  pigs  farrowed  prior  to 
May  1,  1943,  as  compared  to  the  same  period 
In  1042.  We  found  less  than  a  5-percent  In- 
crease In  pigs  farrowed  to  date,  but  we  found 
a  propectlve  Increase  of  over  30  percent  In 
puts  and  sows  to  farrow  between  May  1  and 
August   1. 

Many  of  the  farmers  present  Indicated  that 
they  were  going  to  market  these  sows  and 
gilts  before  they  farrow  and  were  not  going 
to  increase  their  hog  production  as  originally 
planned  They  gave  as  their  reason  the  feed 
situation  and  the  labor  problem,  but  were 
more  disturbed  by  the  threat  oi  price  ceilings 
on  live  animals  and  a  roll-bark  In  meat  prices. 

A  neighbor  on  an  BdX>lnlbK  farm  in  Boone 
County  sold  all  his  llvpotock  last  Monday  He 
sfftffd  that  With  new  Ihienis  every  few  days 
rnufintt  llvestocH  ptlce^t  (o  go  d<»wn  urd  pro- 
duct k'b  pti(^n  u^iPK  vp  h"  j««t  ecruldFif  en 
iiii  Ifrit'U  <''  piiKiitfc  Hnf»W"f"»>*  Inrttftn  ntf 
n.>>V,lMi  'ht*  \htmi  xftrt  ♦»-»»»  cnitf  »<  "•<♦  titrtoM 
!)»«>  tti-  i>nptK\  •'<«»«>  iHi'*nit'*t-fi^*f**  (h****/! 

f'4«<««<>t*     »M     fc*M*><«J     ffc^l     tl**«      tht-ft     WM( 

i(tv«'i  i>  urntt  tUtt  Um*  i-in.tmiM,^  p-xUV.e  w>t>« 
iM'/i«r  it\t\t  ut  pay  a  rt uhimhUm  prwe  for  food 
Tiiey  hit  opputtd  Uj  fcubteioizmg  the  procetbi/r 
lit  tl.t!  producer  in  order  that  consumerb  may 
have  a  cheaper  food. 

The  weather  has  already  diastically  re- 
dured  our  1943  food  production.  Many  farm- 
ers are  now  discouraged.  Talk  of  price  roll- 
back and  celling  on  live  animals  only  adds 
to  the  confusion,  and  unless  It  is  straight- 
ened out  Immediately,  the  food  situation  in 
the  Nation  will  become  critical  before  the 
year  is  over. 

1  appreciate  the  work  that  you  have  done 
on  this  matter,  but  unless  the  situation  Is 
remedied  Immediately  the  damage  will  be 
beyond  repair. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Missctmi  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

W.   W.  FUQVA. 

Director  of  Livestock  Marketing. 


Women  at  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
published  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce: 

Women  at  Work         ' 
According  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  56  per- 
cent of  women  war  workers  want  to  continue 
In  industry  after  the  war. 

Should  they  be  permitted  to  do  so,  thus 
competing  for  Jobs  with  men  released  from 
the  armed  forces  and  war  Industries? 

If  socialism  Is  to  be  the  order  of  the  post- 
war era.  Government  will  be  the  sole  employer 
and  every  able-bodied  citizen  will  work  for 
the  Government — or  starve.  Women  will 
work  in  Government  mines,  on  Government 


farms,  and  In  Government  factories,  as  In 
Russia — with  working  conditions  and  wages 
set  by  bureaucratic  decree.  The  choice  as 
to  whether  they  will  work,  or  where,  will  not 
be  made  by  the  women  themselves,  but  by 
ofBclals  with  power  to  withhold  ration  books 
or  Inflict  ether  penalties  In  the  case  of  the 
recalcitrant. 

More  Imminent  than  socialism  is  the  danger 
of  NRA  capitalism.  Then  millions  of  women 
will  be  told  to  hang  up  their  slacks  and  go 
back  to  the  dresses  and  Jobs  of  pre-war  days 
Spread  the  work,  which  is  really  spread  the 
unemployment,  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

GOOEE-STEP  CAPrrALISM  RESTRICTS  ENTEEPRISI 

NRA  capitalism,  toward  which  this  Nation 
is  drifting,  is  sometimes  confused  with  free 
competitive  enterprise.  In  fact,  however, 
under  that  Fascist-type  system  only  the 
ownership  of  capital  remains  in  private 
hands.  Enterprise  in  every  form  l»  rigidly 
controlled  by  agencies  set  up  or  aanctloned 
by  government. 

"1.  Prices  for  commcdltles  and  wages  for 
labor  are  fixed  by  ofllclal  organization*  of 
emplovers  and  employees. 

■  3  to  maintain  these  prices  und  *•«• 
fftfes.  c(.mpftnu/n  J*  restrwied.  The  rljfht  in 
pncfiK^  In  nui  irftd#  m  pr(rf*'»#lftti  1^  f»^ff>el*d 
to  ihf  f'/»fuf*t«  fn^-ffib't*  of  the  tfltttitti  M' 

p(-,fli»,  lUt  fc««»»d*»fd»w.lP'«  ht  fHit^Ulum,  Mi4 
f,<i'«f&  If  tfo'id*,  ««nd  (t»  »ian/l««4iM<wn  ot 
fcjiarifefc   KIU*   wag*/   rat*« 

'4  A  fctrong  governnwnt,  through  • 
swollen  bureaucracy,  regulates  the  a«':Ocla» 
tlons.  guilds,  or  unions,  and  heipe  enforce 
their  monopolistic  decrees" 

Under  this  NRA  capitalism,  or  fascism, 
women  lose  out.  This  Is  because  economic 
opportunity  and  success  Is  not  determined  by 
personal  worth  or  merit,  but  by  strength  of 
organization.  Unattached  individuals,  new- 
comers, and  weaker  organizations  find  their 
opportunities  for  work  and  advancement  re- 
stricted by  the  moncpoUstic  methods  of  the 
strong. 

And  because  of  this  restriction  of  work  aiid 
production,  such  a  system  becomes  truly  an 
•^economy  of  scarcity." 

"High  prices  mean  unsold  surpluses  and 
combinations  for  limiting  output. 

"Rigid  costs  mean  featlierbed  policies  and 
restricted  efficiency. 

"Bureaucratic  controls  mean  delay  and 
waste,  deficits  and  taxes. 

••Restricted  opportunities  mean  work 
camps  for  the  young,  relief  projects  for  the 
old.  and  only  domestic  employments  for 
women." 

The  sales  talk  for  the  regimented  economy 
holds  cut  promises  of  security  and  stability, 
short  hours,  and  high  pay.  fair  prices,  and 
sure  profits.  But  regimented  societies  are 
neither  secure  nor  prosperous,  even  for  the 
politically  strong.  For  the  weak  they  mean 
the  insecurity  of  oppression  and  injustice. 

Free  competitive  enterprise  is  the  one  sys- 
tem which  offers  full  and  equal  opportunity 
to  all,  regardless  of  age,  sex.  or  creed.  It 
alone  offers  women  freedom  to  decide  how 
best  they  may  employ  their  time  and  talents. 

FUEE   ENTERPRISE   EXPANDS  JOB   OPPORTUNITIES 

It  provides  Incentives  for  Individual  en- 
terprise In  discovering  where  and  how  each 
producer  may  contribute  most  to  the  na- 
tional stream  of  useful  commodities  and 
services.  Rising  efficiency  In  output  reflects 
itself  In  lower  prices,  thereby  bricging  goods 
within  the  reach  of  more  bjiyers  and  raising 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  incomes.  Real 
wages  rise  and  the  demand  for  labor  grows. 
Distribution  expands  with  production. 

Thus  the  system  works  to  bring  about  th« 
most  complete  and  economical  employmer* 
of  the  Nation's  entire  labor  force — whether 
In  homes,  offices,  schools,  or  factories. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Of  courte,  this  fre«  competitive  enterprl»« 
b&s  never  been  completely  realized.  Monopo- 
lutic  rectrictton  and  unsound  pollctes  have 
always  Unalted  Its  scope  and  eventually 
brought  reaction.  But  the  brief  periods  in 
which  it  has  been  appruximated  have  t>een 
the  periods  of  moat  rapid  progress  in  abolish- 
ing want  and  raising  standards  of  human 
welfare.  Recesalorks  and  depressions  have 
come,  not  because  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise but  tjccause  of  the  Uiclc  ut  perversion 
of  it. 

Women  who  wart  freedom  tt)  chfxjse  for 
Uiemitelves  whether  or  run  thfy  will  remau> 
In  inUustrul  worn  will  repudiate  th*"  chum- 
ber»  of  commerce  or  trade  unions,  trade  us- 
■oclatlons  or  politicians  who  seek  to  restrict 
or  limit  employment  In  short,  ihcy  will  re- 
pudiate  tlie   '  licarcity"   theorists 

Full  employment  for  our  every  resfjurce  In 
the  line  for  which  It  is  best  fitted— this  must 
be  the  goal  or  policy  for  the  strong  and  pro- 
gresAive   nation  we  wunt  nui  covintry    to  be 

And  freedom  of  enterprise  is  a  f\rst  es- 
sential of  this  progressive  p<^'llcy  This  menus 
freedom  for  every  competent  citizen  to  choose 
what  useful  occupation  he  or  she  will  follow. 


When  the  Going  Gets  Tough,  Just 
Think  of  Jimmy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  SHOOK  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREisENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
printing  in  the  Congression.xl  Record  a 
brief  article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Pawtucicet  Times,  containing  part 
of  a  letter  written  by  Pvt.  ( 1st  cl.)  Joseph 
Hargreaves.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Hargreaves,  of  22  Chapel  Street,  Sayles- 
viile,  R.  I..  In  my  district,  in  which  he 
pays  a  fine  tribute  to  his  commanding 
ofBcer.  Col.  James  Roosevelt.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  this  letter  to  all 
Members  of  the  House.     It  follows: 

"When  the  going  gets  tough,  Just  think  of 
Jln»my  ■ 

This  phrase  has  become  the  slogan  of  a 
marine  raider  battalion  somewhere  in  the 
southwest  Pacific.  Jimmy  is  Col.  James 
Roosevelt,  son  of  the  President,  who  because 
of  a  recurrent  illness,  was  forced  to  give  up 
hla  command  and  return  to  the  Stales  A 
dramatic  picture  of  his  farewell  to  his  men  is 
told  in  a  letter  from  one  of  them — Pvt. 
(1st  cl.)  Joseph  Hargreaves.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Hargreaves  of  22  Chapel  Street, 
Baylesville. 

"Last  week  we  had  a  calamity."  Hargreaves 
writes.  "We  lost  our  beloved  James  Roose- 
velt. 

"Maybe  you'll  remember  that  about  3  years 
ago  he  was  operated  on  for  stomach  ulcers. 
Well,  he  has  been  Ixithered  by  them  again 
because  of  this  climate. 

"Whatta  man.  He  used  to  get  us  all  to- 
gether and  tell  us  of  future  plans,  etc.  He 
would  also  discuss  world  affairs  and  he  sure 
was  Interesting. 

"Well,  one  <Uy  we  were  ordered  to  the 
get-together  place  again.  Jimmy  came  on 
the  platform  and  we  all  stood  at  attention  as 
usual. 

"He  just  said:  'Well,  fellas.'  and  then 
couldn't  go  on.    He  broke  into  tears.    After 


A  few  seconds  he  recovered  hlmEClf  and  spoka 
about  a  half  an  hour,  about  the  battalion, 
how  he  loved  it.  All  the  time  he  was  speak- 
ing he  had  tears  in  his  eyes.  Borne  of  the 
officers  who  were  pretty  close  to  him  broke 
down  and  left  the  place. 

"Well,  after  his  speech  the  fellows  Just  went 
crary  with  their  applause.  We  Just  let  him 
know  how  we  felt  about  him,  that's  all 

"1  think  every  one  of  us  had  a  little  tear  In 
bis  eye  because  Jimmy  Is  one  swell  guy  And 
now  we  have  a  saying — 'When  things  get 
tough,  think  of  Jimmy  '     And  we  will  " 


In  Fairncit  to  an  Ally 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNZSOTA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  31. 
1943: 

IN   FAIRNESS  TO  AN   ALLY 

There  is  an  Immediately  practical  argu- 
ment l)ehlnd  the  movement  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts,  those  in- 
vidiously discriminatory  laws  which  we  still 
apply  to  our  great  far  eastern  allies.  They 
constitute  one  of  the  best  remaining  propa- 
ganda weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Japa- 
nese, who  ceaselessly  use  them  to  convince 
the  Chinese  that  we  look  down  upon  them 
as  inferiors  and  that  they  should  place  no 
faith  In  our  lofty  protestations;  it  is  an  effec- 
tive weapon,  and  the  enemy  should  t>e  de- 
prived of  It.  But  far  more  impressive  Is  the 
less  selfish  argument  of  reason — fairness  and 
common  courtesy  to  the  people  who  have  so 
long  sustained  our  battle. 

These  laws,  which  prohibit  Chinese  from 
entering  the  United  StPtes  and  deny  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  citizenship  to  all  those 
not  born  here  are  as  anachronistic  as  the 
extraterritorial  treaty  rfghts  which  we  re- 
cently surrendered  with  such  happy  effect. 
Their  history,  going:  back  to  the  early  1880s. 
carries  with  it  memories  of  old  passions  and 
Indignities.  They  are  needlessly  humiliat- 
ing not  only  In  the  basic  discrimination 
which  they  enforce  but  In  the  stringency  of 
their  regulations  as  to  visas  and  points  of 
entry  for  Chinese  who  are  temporarily  ad- 
mitted, and  the  Chinese  feel  them  keenly. 
And  there  is  the  more  reason  for  their  repeal 
because  the  quota  system  of  our  general  Im- 
migration law  now  provides  an  adequate 
method  of  contrtl  without  the  Insulting  spe- 
cial treatment  which  the  Chinese  resent. 
The  laws  can  be  overhauled  without  Inviting 
any  floods  of  oriental  immigrants;  the  quota 
would  admit  only  about  100  Chinese  a  year, 
which  Is  virtually  nothing,  while  if  these 
were  allowed  to  become  citizens,  as  are  other 
Immigrants,  they  would  scarcely  be  noticed 
among  the  fifty -thousand -odd  Axnerlcan- 
bom  Chinese. 

The  exclusion  laws  are  somewhat  complex 
In  character,  and  various  proposals  for 
amending  them  have  been  introduced  Into 
Congress,  all  of  which  require  study.  But 
the  subject  la  one  certainly  demanding  at- 
tention. In  the  Interests  of  justice  and  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  own  principles. 


American  Soldier  Orerseas  Writes  About 
Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHEP.  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  i,  1943 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  concerning  strilces  in  war  In- 
dustries, many  letters  have  been  pub- 
li-shed  from  our  boys  In  the  armed  forces 
overseas  expressing  their  Indignation  at 
those  viTio  strike  in  time  of  war. 

A  letter  appeared  recently  In  the  Dal- 
las News  from  Lt.  James  LaRoche 
to  his  mother,  which  I  think  worthy  of 
reproduction,  and  under  leave  granted, 
I  submit  same  herewith: 

DALLAS    SOLDIER     SATTS     HX    KNOWS     MANY     WHO 
WOULD     DIG     IN     MINES 

"Here's  a  Job  for  you  back  home.  Get 
hold  of  Old  Man  Lewis  and  tell  him  that  if 
his  t>^ys  don  t  like  digging  coal  for  $20  a  day, 
you  know  where  there  are  men  who  would 
love  to  change  places  with  them." 

That's  what  Lt.  James  LaRoche  and  his 
Army  Air  Forces  buddies  who  have  seen 
plenty  of  action  off  an  Island  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  feel  about  the  coal  strike.  The 
soldier  wrote  his  mother,  Mrs.  Francis  La- 
Roche.  4200  Lomo  Alta. 

"If  the  miners  think  it's  tough  digging 
coal  for  that  price,  maybe  they  had  better 
come  out  here,  or  go  to  the  African  desert, 
and  learn  what  tough  conditions  really  are. 

"And  you  can  tell  Lewis  for  us  that  If  he 
thinks  any  man  out  here  Is  flghting  for  his 
boys  and  their  Jobs,  he  Is  completely  off  his 
nut.  Yes,  and  tell  him  that  there  are  sev- 
eral bo3rs  here  from  those  same  coal  mines, 
and  they  are  with  us  100  percent. 

"Tell  him  that  he  Is  doing  the  Japs  a  very 
great  service,  because  this  strike  business 
has  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
fighting  men  They  even  twgln  to  question 
what  they  are  flphting  for." 

And  Lieutenant  LaRoche  should  know. 
He  left  his  Job  as  public  relations  director  for 
the  University  of  San  Antonio  in  February 
1942  to  enlist  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  From 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  where  he  has  been 
since  Christmas  he  has  vn-ltten  about  the 
swamps,  Junglf's,  mountains,  and  mosquitoes 
which  beleaguer  soldiers  there. 

Lieutenant  LaRoche  tells  that  It  takes 
3  days  to  travel  15  miles  on  the  Island  by 
car  and  that  men  spent  2  days  going  on  foot 
to  a  vn-ecked  plane  only  4  miles  away. 


The  Aftermath  of  the  War— The  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or   AXIZONA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowinji;  address  by  Cleon  T.  Knapp,  of 
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Tucson.  Ariz.,  before  the  Arizona  State 
Bar  Association  on  April  30.  1943: 

The  generations  and  the  centuries  that  fol- 
low us.  in  writing  their  histories  of  the  world, 
win  dwell  at  length  upon  the  panorama  of 
great  events  which  have  cros-sed  the  stage  of 
history  during  the  last  76  years — great  events 
in  the  fields  of  science,  invention,  economics, 
and  warfare.     We  are  privileged  to  be  a  part 
of  the  present  hour.  lor  de.splte  adver.'^lty  and 
sorrow,  we  live  in  a  spectacular  age,  and  a 
WLntleilul  opportunity  for  la.-^ting  service  lies 
before  us      We  sr*  now  enga«cd  In  a  world 
war — a  »ar  that  reaches  to  the  four  cornet ■ 
of  the  earth  and  nffecrs  every  nation  and  all 
peoples      It  will  be  won  by  the  United  Na- 
tions; the  dictators  will  disappear,  and  even- 
tually the  wounds  of  war  will  be  healed     But 
the  people  of  the  United  States  aie  looking 
beyond  the  present  horizon  and  arc  wonder- 
lug  hew  this  war.  and  the  peace  to  come,  will 
affect  cur  present  Fysiem  ol  government  and 
Its  fundamental  laws;  and  to  what  extent  the 
Un:led  States  shall  bind  It.self  under  inter- 
national agreements.     I  have  time  to  touch 
up-)n  surh  questions  merely  In  general  terms. 
E:or.omlc  plr.nners  are  now  asserting  that 
the  fiinc!r.mentals  upcn  which  this  Govern- 
ment  rests   must   be   rcvamprd      V.'e    might 
review  the  march  of  events  which  established 
those  fundamentals.     It  Is  the   story  of  the 
climb  of  the  common  man  and  his  undying 
hope  to  win  freedom.    A  story  which  began 
when  the  fl''st  civilization  was  cradled  aloi.g 
the  Nile  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  Pyramids. 
This  common  man  has  felt  upon  his  back  the 
whip  of  oppre'-!?lon;  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
rulers  he  spilled  his  blood  tiivm  every  his- 
toric battlefield:  he  suffered  the  cruelties  of 
religious    intolerance:     the    sweat    from    his 
brew  built  pnlRces  and  filled  the  money  cof- 
fers for  khiEs:  death  most  often  was  his  only 
victory.     But    thrcueh   all    the    centuries    he 
dreamed  of  the  hour  when  the  door  of  op- 
portunity v;'ould  be  cpened  unto  him.     That 
hour  struck  in   1787.     In  the  little  town  of 
Philadelphia.  55  men  met  to  form  a  nation. 
They  hnd  no  chart  to  guide  them— but  were 
inspired    as    they    again    saw    this    common 
man.  over  whom   had  swept  the   storms  of 
fate,     ambition,    and     revenge,    and     relived 
with  him  his  darkest  hour  of  despair.     They 
knew    that    the    crown    of    thorns    upon    his 
brow  was  placed  thore  by  the  hand  of  des- 
potic power;   that  he  was  only  a  regimented 
thing.     S3   thepe   men    resolved   to  create   a 
government     under    which     all     the     pecple 
should    rule,    and    were    careful    to    arrange 
checks  and  balances  de.^gned  to  picvent  the 
cxcrcisa  of  bureaucratic  power  by  any  branch 
of  the  government.    These  men  were  In  ses- 
sion 91  days,  and.  when  their  work  was  done, 
history    was    given    a    document   of    89    sen- 
tences, which  Is  known  as  the  Constitution 
of    the    United    States,    to    which    later    was 
added    the    so-callrd    Bill    of    Rights.      The 
greatest   charter  cf   human  rights   and   free- 
dom in  the  history  of  the  world.    The  dream 
of  the  common  man  had  come  true.     Free- 
dom cf  religious  belief,  of  speech,  and   the 
press— to      as.semble      peaceably— protection 
aeainst     unlawful     searches    and     seizures — 
trial  by  Jury— no  one  to  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law— the  establishment  of  a  government  of 
law.  ai  d  not  of  men. 

Then  came  the  world's  greatest  experiment. 
Before  this  man  lay  an  undeveloped  conti- 
nent, rich  in  resources.  A  new  frontier  that 
challenged  his  spirit  of  adventure,  his  in- 
itiative and  ingenuity.  The  tide  of  hii  en- 
ergy rolled  through  forcil-s.  across  plains. 
over  mountains,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Farms,  towns,  and  cities  came  into 
existence.  Threads  of  steel  marked  the  trail 
of  the  railroads.  Protpectors.  peeking  at 
mcuntnin  ranger,  found  hidden  riches.  Tlie 
age   oi   metal  arrived.     A  hlciden   world   of 


electricity  was  discovered.  Rivers  were  har- 
nessed power  developed.  Manufacturing 
plants  and  great  Industrial  centers  came  Into 
t>eing.  A  nation  born  and  grown  to  greatness. 
What  made  It  grow?  Was  It  dye  to  govern- 
mental planning,  direction,  and  regimenta- 
tion? No — the  United  States  of  America  has 
grown  to  Its  present  greatness  because  its 
charter  released  the  flocxl  of  Individual  In- 
itiative and  free  enterprise  which  had  been 
dammed  up  through  the  centuries  by  despotic 
and  bureaucratic  power.  No  governmental 
blueprints  Inspired  the  minds  of  those  men 
who.  lUe  Edison,  worked  In  laboratories  to 
bring  us  light  and  great  discoveries;  like 
Westin;..hou»c  with  his  air  biake,  McCormiclt 
with  his  reaper.  Pord  with  the  gasoline  en- 
gine, and  all  those  others,  whose  minds  were 
intellectual  oceans  In  the  world  of  Inven- 
tion, and  who  brought  to  our  lives  those 
many  things  which  have  made  life  much 
mere  worth  while  living.  A  few  weeks  ago 
two  notable  Americans  died.  Frank  O.  Low- 
den  and  James  A.  Farrell.  Mr.  Lowden  was 
the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he  became  an  out- 
standing lawyer,  Governor  of  Illinois,  and 
narrowly  missed  becoming  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Farrell  was  the  son  of  a 
sailor,  he  started  as  a  day  laborer  in  the 
Etcel  mills  at  the  age  of  15,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  21  years.  Both  were  born  of  poor  fam- 
ilies, but  were  rich  because  they  had  equality 
of  opportunity  in  a  land  of  free  competition. 
This  Nation  was  built  by  and  upon  Indi- 
vidual initiative  and  free  enterprise. 

Our  Government  as  created  was  not  per- 
fect. The  founders  knew  it  would  not  re- 
main unchanged,  and  through  presstire  of 
public  cplnion  legal  changes  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made.  It  is  recognized 
that  private  enterprise  should  not  operate 
unchecked  and  without  legal  limitations. 
When  corporate  railroad  wealth  became  ar- 
bitrary and  engaged  In  unfair  discrimina- 
tory practices.  Congress  created  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  protect  com- 
munities and  the  people:  when  persistent 
frauds  were  perpetrated  by  dishonest  sales 
and  distributions  of  steKks  and  bonds.  Con- 
gross  created  a  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  correct  the  evil;  valuable  natural 
resources  have  been  safeguarded  from  ex- 
ploitation. Congress  has  prohibited  practices 
resulting  In  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade; 
or  combinations  to  restrict  production  or  fix 
prices:  or  to  engage  In  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices; but  all  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
a  free  competitive  system.  In  the  exercise 
of  such  regulatory  power  Congress  has  al- 
ways recognized  that  private  enterprise  Is 
vital  to  our  governmental  and  economic  struc- 
ture. 

The  question  which  will  call  for  an  answer 
when  this  war  is  over  Is  whether  our  system 
and  theory  of  government  shall  be  changed. 
The  Issue  will  be  free  enterprise  versus  gov- 
ernment by  direction  through  a  planned 
economy  under  greater  centralization  of 
power  in  Federal  agencies.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged In  the  greatest  war  In  history  to  de- 
termine If  our  type  of  democracy  can  sur- 
vive. In  order  to  meet  this  emergency  Con- 
gress has  given  great  power  to  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  result  that  our  daily  lives 
and  business  activities  are  largely  regulated 
and  directed  by  commissions  and  boards 
through  executive  decrees.  A  patriotic  peo- 
ple is  willing  to  waive  legal  technicalities 
in  such  an  hour.  But  powerful  forces  ere 
planning  for  post-war  economic  controls,  en- 
tirely foreign  to  past  business  experience. 
Such  plans  contemplate  Joint  private  and 
governmental  partnership  In  the  m.anage- 
ment  of  industries;  Indefinite  continuation 
beyond  the  war  period  of  the  rationing  of 
consumers  gocdo,  together  with  v.age  and 
some  price  controls;  direction  of  distribution 


of  industrial  equipment  and  other  producers' 
goods,  increased  control  of  all  transportation, 
and  complete  power  to  operate  IndusUles 
based  on  raw  materials;  and  numerous  other 
proposals.  Plans,  which  If  carried  through 
would  not  only  make  the  Government  a  busi- 
ness competitor  with  free  enterprise,  btrt  en- 
large the  power  of  government  over  cur  Uvea 
and  activities.  A  deflnlU  march  toward  a 
bureaucracy  which  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  would  have  been  called  socialistic.  A 
prejgram  to  bring  to  the  millions  now  on 
Federal  pay  rolls,  a  horde  of  additional  em- 
ployees, superplanners,  and  high -geared 
♦conomlsU.  whose  wisdom  and  theoreticsl 
conclusions,  In  many  Instances,  have  coma 
to  thera  by  inspiration,  untouched  by  any 
contact  with  or  knowledge  of  practical  busi- 
ness operation.  A  cult  has  grown  up  with  a 
great  yearning  to  lay  out  s  pottem  of  Ufa 
for  the  American  people;  a  pattern  made  up 
of  restrictions  and  limitations. 

Such  alms  will  not  be  accomplished.    I  am 
thinking  of  the  silent  man.    There  are  many 
more  of  him  than  of  any  other  group  In  our 
Nation.    He  thinks  much  but  says  little.    He 
is  not  represented  by  lobbyists  in  Washington, 
and  belongs  to  no  bloc.    He  lives  In  a  humble 
home,  and  his  wants  are  modest.     You  have 
seen  him  after  a  day's  work  put  on  his  slip- 
pers, fill  his  pipe,  and  read  his  paper.     Per- 
haps one  item  on  the  war  prompts  him  to 
glance  at  a  little  flag   hanging  on   the  wall, 
with  a  gold  star  In  Its  center.     This  silent 
man  is  liberal  and  fair.     He  believes  In  the 
right  of  men  to  organize  and  deal  collectively 
with  employers,  but  under  responsible  and  ' 
honest  leadership.     He  Is  In  favor  of   sociaj 
advances  so  that  under  some  fair  systeBf^of 
collective  security,  people  will  be  protected 
against  want  and  be  secure  in  their  declining 
years,    guarded    against    unemployment    and 
economic    insecurity.     He    favors   fewer   rich 
and  fewer  poor,  more  leisure  hours  to  enjoy 
life's  sunshine.    This  silent  man  is  a  part  cf 
every  group — the  true  cress  section  of  Amer- 
ica    He  is  slow  to  arger.  but  he  Is  Jealous  cf 
his  rights.    He  still  believes  that  those  free- 
doms  and  guaranties,   written   Into  our   na- 
tionel  life  a  century  and  a  half  ago  are  his 
richest  heritage.     He  Is  in  accord  with  Win- 
ston Churchill  when  he  said  recently  In  his 
great    address    on    England's    post-war    aims 
that  continued  social  reform  depends  on  free 
enterprise.    When  this  war  Is  over  and  peace 
has  come,  I  think  you  will  see  this  man  put 
down  his  paper,  lay  aside  his  pipe,  and  speak. 
And  he  will  ask  for  this:  A  decentralization 
of  power  In  Washington,  removal  from  gov- 
ernmental pay  rolls  of  an  army  of  so-<;alled 
economists  and  planners,  a  greater  return  to 
State  rights  and  control,  less  government  la 
business  and  more  business  In  government, 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Government,  less  bureaucratic  direc- 
tion  and   the  exercise  of  greater  legislative 
authority,  free  enterprise  and  not  state  so- 
cialism.   He  will  assert  that  the  tlnfe  has  not 
yet  come  to  rewrite  our  Constitution  or  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Peace  lies  ahead.  Vv^hat  part  will  our  Na- 
tion play:  what  will  be  its  commitments? 
Isolationism  has  gone.  This  modem  age  has 
narrov.'ed  continents  and  oceans.  But  our 
dreamers  In  high  places  are  preaching  an 
uplii'ting  philosophy  to  the  world,  which  is  a 
cruel  deception,  as  it  encourages  people  to 
accept  Idealistic  premises  incapable  of  ful- 
fillment. This  Is  a  realistic  war,  and  we  will 
have  a  realistic  peace. 

War  will  come  cgain.  Close  as  it  may  be 
to  our  heart's  desire,  there  will  not  be  an 
everlasting  peace.  A  long  enduring  peace  Is 
possible,  only  if  Russia,  England,  and  the 
United  States  can  reach  an  accord.  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  simplest  peace  will  be 
the  longest  peace.  The  following  might  be  a 
skeleton  pattern.  V-Ticn  Germany  collapses 
and   hostilities   are   ended.   Euro  pa   will   ii» 
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devastated  Hurger  and  disorder  will  occupy 
the  stage  These  things  must  then  be  dene: 
The  Allied  troops  should  establish  and  pre- 
serve order;  such  military  occupation  should 
continue  for  the  shortest  possible  time  and 
only  until  the  respective  peoples  can  estab- 
lish responsible  governments  I  believe  thla 
Nation  is  unalterably  oppo»<?d  to  any  plan 
which  will  make  our  valiant  American  boys 
any  part  of  a  permanent  world-wide  police 
force.  They  must  be  returned  tn  their  nnilvo 
shores  as  stxm  as  possible  to  as?ain  take  up 
the  normal  course  of  their  lives  Pood  and 
rIoUiini'  must  bo  distributed  by  all  the  United 
Nations,  under  direction  of  the  Allied  armiesr 
to  the  starving  people  whose  countries  have 
bfen  overrun  by  the  Axis  Powers.  Axis  sol- 
diers U;  become  enforced  lab<^irei8.  and.  with- 
vxa  pny,  set  to  the  t<\sk  of  te^irwiR  down  every 
war  installation  and  defense  built  by  Hitler 
and  then  to  rehabilitate  the  devastated  coun- 
i  les.  Axis  natlona  to  be  totally  and  com- 
pletely disarmed  and  rt  main  so  for  at  least 
a  third  of  a  century,  only  allowing  sufflnent 
domestic  police  to  preserve  order.  Trial  of 
Axis  Wiir  leaders,  including  puppeu  In 
France.  Norway,  etc..  by  military  court  mar- 
tial, wi'h  a  i)enalty  of  hanging  upon  convic- 
tion Those  are  the  more  imporUnt  and  im- 
mediate concerns. 

Ck)ntemporaneotifily  with  the  doing  of  those 
things  Russia.  England,  the  United  States, 
and  all  othrr  United  Nations  should  meet 
and  fcrm  a  council  of  nations.  The  primary 
cL-ject*:  should  be  to  eftahllsh  a  ba*is  for  a 
lorn;  pence,  and  to  encourage  trade  and 
Xrirndiy  intercourse  anionR  all  natlonB.  An 
lnteriiatl(jnal  court  should  be  organized  to 
settle  disputes  The  orders  of  such  court.  If 
Ignored,  should  be  enforced  In  two  ways: 
First,  by  imp<.>sing  economic  pre.ssure  through 
sii  embargo  and  blockade;  second,  by  a  vol- 
untary cooperative  military  force  from  all  the 
United  Nations,  but  In  no  event  by  a  perma- 
nently organized  international  police  force. 
If  the  council  Is  a  11'  Ir.g  thine,  resort  to  mili- 
tary enforcement  sliould  be  Infrequent.  Most 
wars  arise  b«H"ai:se  of  embitlons  for  commer- 
cial or  territorial  expansion  The  council 
ah  )Uld  encourage  the  flow  of  trade  and  com- 
merce among  nations,  to  the  end  that  surpltis 
production  will  be  utilized  If  this  be  done 
toy  an  international  clearing  house  or  cur- 
rer.cy.  It  must  not  affect  the  national  currency 
of  any  cotmtry  nor  Interfere  with  import  du- 
ties And  certainly  the  United  States  should 
not  finance  any  such  tr;\de  operation  The 
ctnincil  should  Impose  proper  reparations 
xifxin  the  Axis  Powers  and  establish  bound- 
aries. The  peace  with  Japan,  while  pre- 
sntlng  different  conditions,  could  follow  the 
general  plan.  No  council  or  intornatlonal 
court  can  live  without  the  unselfl5h  support 
of  all  three  great  powers.  Peace  will  depend 
i:p  n  them. 

But  this  Nation  must  be  realistic:  we  must 
Insure  our  own  peace.  We  must  remain  the 
masters  of  our  own  destiny,  free  from  domi- 
nation of  any  super  world  organization  We 
must  maintain  a  powerful  Army.  Navy,  and 
air  force,  the  control  or  direction  of  which 
we  must  never  turn  over  to  any  Inter- 
national council  We  shall  develop  our  In- 
ternational trade  as  we  crin-slder  best  for  our 
people  and  their  prosperity,  with  reasonable 
Import  duties.  If  necessary  to  maintain  ovir 
•tandards  of  living  We  must  continue  to 
restrict  immlgratlcn  to  keep  out  undesir- 
ables. We  must  preser%'e  our  Institutions  and 
way  of  life  and  yet  make  our  contribution 
to  the  economic  progress  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  should  not  alone  assume  the 
expense  and  responsibility  of  feeding,  financ- 
ing, and  rehabilitating  the  world.  Theo- 
retical planners,  of  course,  would  prefer  an 
tdeailstlc  peace,  under  a  complicated  plan 
of  control;  they  are  Intrigued  with  the  vision 
of  being  turned  loose  In  a  world  of  economic 


experimentation.    Uncle  Sam  la  not  yet  the 
world's  Santa  Claus. 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  la  ap- 
proaching Its  great  destiny.  We  are  rich 
In  natural  resources;  we  can  produce  food- 
stuffs ample  for  ourselves,  with  a  large 
margin  for  export;  our  great  Industrial  plants 
have  expanded  beyond  our  wildest  di^ams; 
our  ships  now  slipping  Into  the  oceans  and 
building  Into  the  greatest  merchant  marine 
In  history,  will  carry  our  trade  U^  all  shores; 
our  airplanes  now  dotting  the  skies,  and 
thousands  yet  to  follow,  will  wing  our  prod- 
ucts to  all  jjeoplts,  science  Is  waiting  Im- 
patiently for  the  war's  end.  to  carry  us  Into 
a  fairyland  of  great  achievements;  discov- 
eries BO  revolutionary  that  our  lives  will  be  re- 
created by  new  thoughts  translated  Into 
things  f rr  in  plastics  to  electronics,  and  bet- 
tered by  new  medical  thought.  All  when 
peace  comes 

American  boys  will  come  home  from  far- 
flung  battlefields,  strong  In  »«'lf-a86urance 
and  filled  with  a  pride  tn  knowing  they  have 
contributed  so  much  that  their  freedoms  may 
live  The  narrow  confines  of  their  lives  will 
have  been  broadened  for  they  will  have  seen 
other  frontiers.  Frontiers  of  world-wide  op- 
portunity. 

Humanity  is  stirring.  The  hundreds  of 
millions,  from  the  banks  of  the  Yangtze — 
the  deep  recesses  of  India,  darkened  Africa — 
to  the  Rio  Negro,  are  awakening  to  a  great 
uree  to  know  and  experience  a  better,  broader, 
and  easier  life.  They  too  dream  of  cities. 
Industries,  railroads  and  those  many  other 
thln(?8  that  science  and  Invention  have  given 
to  us.  Let  us  carry  to  them  the  products 
of  our  civilization,  and  also  the  story  of 
frefHlora"  th-it  can  only  be  found  under  true 
democracy. 

There  lies  our  new  frontier,  our  opportu- 
nity for  the  great  tomorrow.  A  world  calling 
for  vision.  Individual  Initiative  and  free  en- 
terprise Down  that  road  lies  our  rendezvous 
with  destiny. 


Bishop  James  Edward  Freeman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MASSACHr^ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  newspai^er 
article  on  the  life  of  Bishop  James  E. 
Freeman: 

ONCr   R-VILWAT    C1£RK 

Bisiiop  Freeman  was  born  In  New  York 
City  July  24,  16G6.  He  was  educated  In  the 
public  schools,  and  It  was  the  original  In- 
tention to  devote  bia  talents  to  business 
enterprises.  Employed  by  the  Long  Island 
and  New  York  Central  Railroads  for  15  years, 
he  became  interested  in  politics  and  won 
public  notice  In  a  series  of  platform  speeches 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1888. 

Tlie  late  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  said  that  the  road 
lost  a  future  president  when  the  church  took 
him. 

The  religious  activities  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  also  Interested  him.  Both  his 
eloquence  and  his  earnestness  so  strongly 
appealed  to  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  that  he 
finally  was  persuaded  by  that  great  preacher 
to  accept  the  Invitation  of  the  church. 


His  preparation  for  the  ministry  was  super- 
vised personally  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  Bishop 
Freeman  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1894  and 
a  priest  in  1895.  The  first  assignment  to 
which  the  former  railway  rlerk  was  aent  waa 
that  of  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  Yonkera,  N.  Y. 
His  service  there  was  signalized  by  establish- 
ment of  the  Hollywood  Inn.  at  the  time  con- 
sidered the  largest  worklngmen's  club  in  the 
world.  The  building  was  designed  by  Bishop 
Freeman  himself  Its  cost  was  paid  by  the 
late  William  F.  Cochran. 

RECORD    or    ACTIVITT 

When  Bishop  Fretman  took  charge  at  St. 
Andrews  there  were  only  40  members  wor- 
shiping In  a  small  frame  structure  During 
the  next  10  years  a  large  stone  edifice  was 
constructed,  various  religious  and  educa- 
tional endeavors  were  launched,  the  com- 
municant strength  rose  to  over  1.200.  Bishop 
Freeman  gradually  took  his  place  ps  Bishop 
Potter's  principal  aide. 

He  was  nominated  to  be  bishop  of  Colo- 
rado in  1901  and  waa  elected  bishop  co- 
adjutor of  western  Texas  in  1911.  but  de- 
clined both  positions.  Called  to  St.  Mark's. 
Minneapolis,  in  1910.  he  soon  became  a  leader 
In  the  civic  life  of  that  city.  He  served  as 
a  director  of  the  Civic  and  Commerce  A^fo- 
clatlon  and  was  head  of  Wells  Memorial 
House,  the  largest  social  center  In  the  com- 
munity, and  president  of  St.  Barnabas  Hos- 
pital 

In  the  national  organization  of  the  Enis- 
cnpal  Church  Bi'^hop  Freeman  was  chal::nan 
of  the  Nation-wide  Preaching  Mission  and  an 
active  member  of  the  executive  council  un^ 
the  departmcnus  of  missions,  social  tervice. 
and  so  forth.  During  the  World  War  he  vis- 
ifled  man>  camps  and  naval  training  stations 
in  the  United  States  at  the  li.vitatlon  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  Baker  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels.  Subsequently  he  estimated 
that  he  had  preached  to  500.000  men  in  the 
course  of  those  tours.  He  likewise  spc  ke  to 
multitudes  of  workers  In  munitions  plantJ 
and  shipyards. 

While  living  In  Minneapolis  he  wrote  short 
religious  articles  for  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une. He  also  was  among  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can clergymen  to  make  use  of  radio  as  a 
preaching  medium.  His  popularity  as  a 
spiritual  guide  for  groups  of  men  led  to  bia 
choice  as  arbitrator  In  several  Important 
strikes  He  was  commissioned  a  chaplain 
with  the  rank  of  major  In  tiic  OfBcers"  Kti,cive 
Corps  on  July  21.  1922. 

SL'MMONID    HERE    IN     1921 

Mcnnwhile  Bishop  Freeman  was  sum- 
moned to  Washington  to  be  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  He  was  installed 
on  February  5,  1921,  the  Right  Reverend  Al- 
fred Harding,  second  Bishop  of  Washington, 
delivering  the  keys  at  the  close  of  the  service. 
Under  the  new  minister  Epiphany  parish  de- 
veloped a  new  vitality  as  a  leading  division  of 
the  Washington  diocese.  Its  membership 
swelled  to  1.500  and  the  church  buildings 
necesj-arlly  were  enlarged  The  work  of 
Bishop  Freeman  In  the  whole  local  ccmmu- 
ity  prepared  the  way  for  h!s  election  as 
Bishop  Harding's  successor  In  the  spring  of 
19^3 

He  was  consecrated  In  Epiphany  Church  on 
S-ptember  29  of  that  yenr  The  first  busi- 
ness to  v,hlch  he  applied  himself  Included 
plans  for  the  continuance  of  construction 
wc^rk  at  Wa.shlngton  Cathedral,  the  apse  at 
which  then  wp.8  the  only  portion  structurRlIy 
complete.  This  ta?k  remained  the  bishop's 
princlpnl  duty  until  the  end  of  his  career. 

Enlisting  the  'nterest  of  Gen.  John  J, 
Pershing,  Herbert  Hoover,  Charles  Evana 
Hughes,  and  other  leading  national  figures, 
he  quickened  to  new  life  the  whole  Cathedral 
construction  project.  Tlie  Cathedral  Guide 
Book  reporta  that  more  than  912.000,000  has 
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been  contributed  to  the  Cathedral  and  its 
agencies  by  more  than  60,000  persons  from 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

ENVISIONED  AS  SHRINE 

Bishop  Freeman  envisioned  the  church  on 
Mount  St  Alban  as  a  national  shrine  of  this 
country.  Just  as  Westminster  Abbey  is  a 
national  shrine  of  England.  In  its  burial 
vaults  lie  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ad- 
miral George  Dewey  and  Mrs  Dewey,  Henry 
Vaughan.  architect:  Herman  Kohltaat.  pub- 
li.<:her,  Melville  E.  Stone,  manager  of  the  As- 
sociated Press,  and  many  famous  churchmen. 

Of  pure  fourteenth  century  Gothic,  the 
Cathedral  ed.flcr.  when  ccrrpleted.  will  rise 
232  feet  above  the  Potomac  River  Apprcxi- 
mately  one-third  of  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture was  brought  to  service  by  Bi?htp  Free- 
man. He  directed  the  elevation  of  the  great 
choir,  the  north  transept  the  children's 
chapel,  the  chapels  cf  St  Mary  and  St  Jchn. 
the  chfpel  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
the  chapel  of  the  Resurrection  He  also  .«p<>n- 
sored  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  library, 
the  College  of  Preachers,  several  schools,  and 
many  supplementary  institutions.  It  was 
said  of  him  by  an  authority  on  the  subject 
that  "no  other  man  of  his  time  was  so  great 
a  cathedral  bulluer  " 

Bishop  Freeman  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  general  conventions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  from  1913  onward.  He  was  host  to 
the  convention  of  1928.  which  met  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Academic  honors  received  by  Bishop  Free- 
man Included  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
from  Seabury  Divinity  School,  and  LL.  D.  from 
Kenyon  College  and  Brown  University. 

BOOKS   WIDELY  CIRCULATED 

Bishop  Freeman's  books,  some  of  them 
Widely  circulated,  were  Everyday  Religion, 
Man  and  the  Master,  Price  of  the  Byways. 
The  Ambassador,  and  Themes  in  Verse 

In  the  diocese  of  Washington,  B:shcp  Free- 
man confirmed  more  than  20.COO  communi- 
cants, but  his  services  were  not  limited  to  the 
Capital.  Several  times  he  was  called  to  Eng- 
land to  preach  at  Canterbury,  Liverpool,  and 
elsewhere.  He  also  was  In  demand  as  a  uni- 
versity preacher  throughout  the  United 
States 

Many  distinguished  leaders  in  the  Govern- 
ment, business,  and  industry  sought  Bishop 
Freeman's  counsel  from  time  to  time.  He  was 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Thr^mas  A.  Edi- 
son. Henry  Ford.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.. 
J.  P  Morgan,  former  Presidents  Coolidge. 
Hoover,  ard  Taft. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  modern  age  of 
cathedral  building.  Bishcp  Freeman  organized 
the  National  Cathedral  Association  and  pub- 
lished the  Cathedral  Age  magazine,  which 
will  carry  on  his  work 

In  1937.  Bishop  Freeman's  name  was  put 
forward  in  candidacy  for  election  is  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  In  America, 
and  It  was  thought  that  the  headquarters 
of  the  denomination  would  be  established  at 
the  Cathedral  in  the  event  of  his  election. 
It  was  his  choice,  however  not  to  accept  nomi- 
nation, yet  the  movement  toward  making 
Washington  the  center  of  Episcopal  activity 
always  engaged  his  enthusiasm. 

DECORATED  FOR  EDITORLALS 

Bi=hop  Freeman  received  the  decoration  of 
the  National  Order  of  Al  Merito  of  Ecuador 
in  1938  This  was  in  recognition  of  his  edi- 
torials printed  in  the  Star  each  Sunday  for 
many  years. 

Bishop  Freeman  is  survived  also  by  four 
grandchildren,  two  of  whom  are  first  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Army— James  Freeman  Jaflray, 
now  in  north  Africa,  and  Clyde  P.  Jaffray,  in 
Texas — Mrs.  Earl  Savage,  Wayzata.  Minn.; 
and  Jane  Freeman,  of  Washington. 

Another  daughter,  Mary,  married  Clyde 
Palmer  Jaffray,  cf  Minneapolis,  and  died  in 
1923. 
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OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  8  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  24).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  copy  of  a  radio 
broadcast  delivered  by  myself  over 
WIBW.  Topeka.  Kans..  and  the  Kansas 
network  on  June  6.  1943.  dealing  with 
the  disastrous  effects  of  roll-backs  and 
subsidies  on  food  production. 

I  also  ask  that  following  the  copy  of 
the  radio  broadcast,  there  be  printed  two 
letters  on  the  same  subject.  The  first  is 
from  M.  G.  Buskirk,  secretary  of  the 
United  Dairy  Committee,  Chicago.  HI. 
The  second  is  from  Charles  H.  Brea. 
manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Salina,  Kans. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
some  of  the  points  covered  in  Mr.  Bren's 
letter. 

First,  the  packing  plants  at  Salina  are 
not  allowed  to  slaughter  a  sufiBcient  num- 
ber of  animals  for  the  greatly  increased 
population — due  to  Army  installations 
nearby — of  Salina,  although  there  are 
plenty  of  cattle  available  in  the  com- 
munity. The  result  is  that  cattle  have 
to  be  shipped  to  the  larger  plants  in 
Kansas  City,  and  the  meat  then  shipped 
back  to  Salina. 

The  second  point  is  that,  due  to  O.  P.  A. 
policies.  90,000  pounds  of  lard  are  packed 
up  in  Salina  packing  plants,  and  appar- 
ently cannot  be  distributed.  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  13  importuning 
people  to  save  and  turn  in  fats  and  oils, 
because  of  the  serious  shortage.  That 
looks  like  poor  headwork  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Friends  in  the  radio  audience.  I  have  Just 
received  a  telegram  from  Earl  Sutcr.  farmer 
and  stockman  near  Zurich,  in  Rooks  County. 
Kansas,  which  Is  typical  of  many  that  have 
come  to  me  In  the  past  few  days.  I  am  going 
to  read  you  this  telegram,  as  follows: 

■I  am  a  farmer  and  stockman  and  operate 
arcund  5.400  acres  of  land  Handle  500  to 
600  head  of  cattle  and  100  hogs  each  year. 

"Because  of  Government  regulations  I  have 
been  sitting  on  a  hot  wire  and  every  move 
made  In  Washington  the  heat  Is  a  little 
greater.  This  does  not  apply  to  me  alone 
but  also  to  my  neighbors. 

•T  want  you  to  know  that  I  think  roll-backs 
and  subsidies  are  very  dangerous,  especially 
If  you  depend  upon  the  American  farmer  to 
feed  the  world. 

"If  Washington  doesn't  get  down  to  busi- 
ness we  will  find  ourselves  in  very  deep  water. 
They  should  study  the  needs  of  the  farmers 
before  going  too  far.  After  attending  recent 
community  sales  I  find  there  are  a  lot  of  un- 
finished hogs  going  to  market,  because  of 
uncertainty. 

"This  fiddling  around  in  Washington  will 
doubtless  cause  a  lot  of  farm  operators   to 


close  down.  Farmers  and  stockmen  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  doing  otherwise.  I 
hope  that  Washington  can  see  enough  ahead 
to  cut  out  a  lot  of  useless  business  so  we  can 
all  do  our  part  toward  winning  this  war." 

That  telegram  comes  fiom  a  practical 
farmer  and  stockman.  He  does  not,  so  far 
as  I  know,  lay  any  claims  to  being  an  edono- 
mist.  a  statistician,  a  statesmen,  nor  even  a 
Planner   (with  a  capital  P). 

But  nevertheless  he  has  hit  the  nail  right 
on  the  head.  The  "roll-back  and  subsidy" 
program  so  popular  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration — acting  under  orders  from 
the  White  Hotise — Is  dangerous.  It  threatens 
to  decrease  pro,duction.  when  the  need  Is  for 
increased  production.  It  is  economically  un- 
sound. Its  present  effect  is  to  add  to  the  un- 
certainties to  an  extent  that,  as  Mr.  Sutor 
says,  is  likely  to  cause  a  lot  of  hog  raisers  and 
cattlemen  to  close  out  their  operations. 

The  theory  of  the  roll-back  and  subsidy 
is  that  by  lowering  prices  ol  butter,  coffee 
and  meat  10  percent — presumably  other 
commodities  later  on— the  cost  of  living  wUl 
be  reduced  and  necessity  for  higher  wage  de- 
mands win  be  eliminated.  The  subsidies  will 
be  paid  with  borrowed  money. 

Odds  are  that  the  plan  will  result  In  fewer 
pounds  of  food  on  the  market;  the  borrowed 
money  will  increase  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation.  More  money  and  less  goods  Just 
Increases  the  Inflationary  forces;  will  mean 
more  business  for  the  black  marketa.  very 
likely  more  and  more  and  bigger  am  bigger 
black  markets. 

Chester  C.  Davis.  War  Pood  Administrator, 
does  not  believe  In  the  subsidy  and  roll-tack 
program.  He  says  very  frankly  it  is  danger- 
ous, and  will  not  accomplish  the  results 
desired. 

But  Mr.  Davis  told  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  he  is  working  under  orders 
and  must  carry  out  those  orders  when  they 
are  given  Incidentally,  he  says  the  first  he 
knew  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
program  was  when  he  heard  an  advance  an- 
nouncement over  the  radio. 

You  know,  my  friends,  that  seems  to  me  a 
very  odd  circumstance,  laecause  the  very  law 
which  gives  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
its  powers  to  ration  and  to  fix  price  ceilings 
also  provides  that  any  price  ceilings  placed 
on  foodstuffs  or  other  farm  commodities  must 
first  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. And  in  the  matter  of  production 
and  distribution  and  prices  on  foodstuffs. 
Chester  Davis  now  has  replaced  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  through  another  of  those 
Executive  directives,  which  have  largely  re- 
placed laws  and  statutes  in  these  times. 

Those  who  attended  the  hearing  at  which 
Jesse  Jones,  head  of  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation,  testified  are  confident 
from  Mr.  Jones'  attitude  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve In  these  subsidies  for  which  he  is  to 
borrow  the  money  to  pay  the  subsidies.  But 
in  effect  Jones  let  the  Byrd  Senate  committee, 
before  which  he  appeared,  understand  that 
he  ta'kes  his  orders  from  the  White  House, 
and  that  is  that 

It  is  my  best  information  and  belief  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  opposed  to  the  subsidy  program. 
The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency last  Tuesday  recommended  lor  passage 
a  bill  extending  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  2  more  years. 

But  in  that  bill,  this  House  committee  in- 
cluded a  provislcn  prohibiting  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  from  using  Its  funds  to 
pay  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of  holding  down 
food  prices.  Also,  lest  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  be  tempted  by  directives  to  use 
its  borrowing  powers  for  a  htige  subsidy  pro- 
gram, this  committee  recommended  that  its 
borrowing  power  for  the  2  years  be  only  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  instead  of  the  fuU 
S  1.000, 000 ,oro  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration had  asked. 
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Incidentally,  and  this  ha.«  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  under  disc\Mslon.  Jesse 
Jones  told  the  Byrd  commiite*  he  estimated 
that  the  borrowing  thruu^h  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  »nd  other  Government 
corfK^ratlons  under  his  control.  Including 
Ojmmltments  to  borrow,  has  readied  the  re- 
spectable figure  of  thirty-four  billion — that 
U  thirty -four  thousand  million — dollars. 

Now  wh(n  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  became 
Preiiident  of  the  United  States,  a  little  mere 
than  10  years  a^o.  the  entire  national  debt 
Was  less  than  $34,0OO.0O0.CX)O  The  acknowl- 
edged national  debt  now  is  mi^re  than  $135.- 
OCOOOOOOO;  will  be  close  to  t2-i5.000.000.000 
bv  the  end  of  the  next  flsral  year  (June  30. 
1944)  probably  pass  the  $500,000,000  000  mark 
before  the  United  States  completes  iia  Job 
cf  defeating  Japan  after  the  Eur  )pcun  war 
Is  over. 

War  expenditures  appropriated,  author- 
Ired.  and  in  process  of  getting  congressional 
approval  for  the  3  fiscal  years.  1941  43, 
have  already  reached  a  total  of  $338  500.- 
000.000  The  entire  cost  of  running  the 
United  States  OoTernment  from  1789  to 
1940 — Uicludlng  all  our  previous  wars — was 
only  half  that  much.  $167,000  OuO.OOO  Our 
great  and  glorious  spender  ulready  has  ex- 
ceeded all  world  recotds  for  borrcwlnn  and 
spending  public  funds;  Is  now  well  on  the 
road  toward  setting  up  a  record  that  should 
never  be  reached  by  anyone  else 

Ju^t  in  passing  I  might  note  that  the 
t34  COO  000  COO  of  borrowing — Indebtedne?^  If 
you  want  to  call  It  that — by  Jesse  Jones'  gov- 
ernment corporation's  are  not  included  In 
the  piibllshed  figures  on  the  national  debt. 
Becatii'e  technically  the  bulk  of  this  $34  OOO.- 
000  OOO  i»  not  on  the  books  as  a  Government 
Inclebtedr.e.-s.  It  is  the  Governmfnt  created 
and  operated  corporations  that  have  bor- 
rr)wed  and  are  borrowing  this  $.^4  000  000. OOO. 
But  the  Government  of  the  United  SiaUs 
underwrite?  this  indebtedness;  so  far  as  the 
books  go.  this  $34  000. COO .000  of  Indebtedness 
Is  a  "hidden  Indebtedness"  that  public  of- 
ficials don  t  mention  In  politely  official  circles. 
But  It  is  there  Just  the  same.  And  it  is  a  debt 
Just  the  same  And  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  carry  It  J\ist  the  same. 

Now  let's  get  back,  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
this  matter  of  roll-backs  and  subsidies. 
Claimed  to  be  part  of  the  murh-advertised 
battle  against  Inflation. 

First,  lefs  get  the  A  B  Cs  of  Inflation 

The  first  cause  of  inflation,   is  a  shortage 

Of   g(X)d9 

The  second  cause  of  Inflation  Is  a  surplus 
of  spending  power. 

The  third  cause  of  Inflation  Is  a  shortage 
of  goods  plus  a  surplus  of  spending  power. 

We  have  with  us  today  all  three  causes 

Inflation  never  existed  where  there  was 
an  abundance  of  goods 

The  first  remedy  therefore  is  to  Increase 
production 

Manifestly.  It  la  Impossible  to  Increase  the 
production  of  foodstuffs  gufflclently  to  feed 
our  own  people,  our  own  armed  foiTcs,  and 
the  armed  forces  and  peoples  of  so  many  of 
our  allies  to  the  extent  we  have  promised 
to  do. 

Tb  get  Increased  production,  the  costs  of 
the  increased  production  must  be  met. 
Prices  should  be  adjusted  to  cover  these  In- 
creased costs 

Then  If  a  shortage  of  goods  still  exists — 
aa  it  does — then  the  actual  buying  power 
demand  must  be  reduced  to  meet  the  supply 
of  gootte. 

T1>ere  are  two  scbools  of  thought  on  how 
to  accomplish  this  result.  One  school  favors 
MtaMtshlng  price  cettings.  enforced  by  fines 
and  penalties,  without  paying  much  If  any 
attention  to  production  of  needed  goods — 
that  Is  the  line  which  has  been  and  is  being 
attempted  by  the  OIBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 


The  other  school  of  thought  would  (1)  In- 
crease production  by  every  means  possible  and 
(2)  control  purchasing  pcjwer  by  trying  to 
reduce  demand  to  meet  supply 

The  first  school  of  thought  really  Ls  based 
on  scarcity.  The  second  Is  based  on  abundant 
prtxluction. 

If  we  decide  to  reduce  the  demand  to  meet 
the  supply,  there  are  retUly  two  sound  ap- 
proaches to  this  solution. 

First,  ration  the  supplies,  so  that  each  may 
get  a  share.  Actually  rationing  can  go  to  the 
point  where  it  cuu.ses  a  "maikel"  surplus. 
which  is  a  most  effective  way  of  controlling 
prues 

Scciaul — and  tlas  is  the  hard  way.  so  there 
Is  a  general  ciesire  to  avoid  It- — siphon  off  the 
s-urplus  spending  power  by  heavier  taxes  and 
by  forced  savings 

Tlie  subsidy  proponents  attempt  to  dodge 
the  hard  facts  by  a  subterfuge— let  the  Gov- 
ernment borrow  money  to  cover  Increased 
production  and  distribution  costs,  thereby 
holding  prices  down.  Farmers  and  other  pro- 
ducfrs,  thoughtful  people  generally,  do  not 
approve  of  this.  It  has  a  temptation  for  con- 
sTimers  and  politicians,  because  it  apparently 
gives  the  consumers  soraethUig  for  nothing. 
Just  another  version  of  borrow  ar.d  spend, 
spend  and  elect,  then  keep  up  the  process 

Food  price  stibsidles  have  several  weak- 
nesses. 

Farmers  are  not  sure  the  Government  will 
go  01^  forever  votinp  the  yubrtdte^,  so  Incen- 
tive is  not  to  li;cre«se  production 

It  would  be  very  diflStult  to  check  up  ei»ch 
fanner  and  piovf>  hts  lo.'-sos  to  t'.ec  ide  the  sire 
of  his  subsidy  The  OfTlce  of  Frlce  Adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  sidestep  tills  by  paying 
the  subsidy  to  procesiors.  Past  experience 
causes  farmers  tu  doubt  the  subsidy  wuuld  be 
passed  on  to  the  fanner. 

Ifven  If  we  assumf  the  Improbable — that 
farmers  .Ret  the  subsidies.  In  constantly  in- 
creasing amounts,  farmers  have  a  healthy 
hunch  that  when  the  war  ends  the  subsidies 
will  be  lopped  off. 

If  the  consuming  public  cannot  pay  pro- 
duction costs  for  food  when  the  Nation  has 
some  $35,000.000  000  of  surplus  spending 
power,  is  there  any  reason  to  supprse  It  will 
when  that  war  surplus  spending  power  has 
vanished? 

My  friends,  the  food-subsidy  program  Just 
won  t  work.  i\a  I  wrote  to  Prentiss  Brown  the 
other  day,  urgiiig  him  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  to  abandon  the  attempt  and  make 
a  sound  start  toward  meeting  the  Inflation 
problem. 

UNmo)  Daikt  CoMMmrE, 

Chicago.  Ill  .  June  1.  1943. 
The  Honorable  Ajithur  Cappex, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D   C 

OcAB  Sknatok  Cappex:  Your  cordial  reac- 
tion to  matters  which  the  dairy  Industry 
ha.s  called  to  your  attention  in  tl^e  past 
prompts  us  to  write  you  at  this  time  on  one 
of  the  most  serious  matters  confronting  the 
Industry.  You  will  recall  that  some  time 
since  we  recorded  with  you  our  opposition 
to  a  subsidy  program  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, with  particular  emphasis  upon  dairy 
products 

Despite  our  continued  opposition,  sub- 
sidies have  t)een  insisted  upon  and.  as  you 
know,  have  been  in  effect  In  the  cheese  in- 
dustry and  to  a  limited  extent  In  the  fluid 
milk  Industry  for  some  months.  Now  comes 
the  announcement  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration of  the  roll-back  on  many  prod- 
ucts. Including  butter,  and  the  establish- 
ment, effective  June  1,  1943.  of  a  5-cent  sub- 
sidy program  on  butter. 

All  of  the  reasons  heretofore  set  forth  in 
opposition  to  the  subsidy  program  on  agri- 
cultural products  continue  to  prevail  Chief 
among  them,  however,  Is  the  widespread  dis- 


8atii>factlon  of  producers  with  the  prcgram 
becau&e  of  the  many  unfavorable  factors  and 
the  uncertainty  involved  thertin.  The  new 
subsidy  on  butter  wiU  be  no  less  disconcert- 
ing to  producers  and  will  meet  with  Increas- 
ing dissatisfaction. 

Were  simple  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
gram the  only  element  ln\clved.  that  might 
be  Ignored.  We  have  widespread  evidence  that 
dissatisfaction  will  spread  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  result  In  a  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction Under  present  conditions  and  the 
tiemendciis  demands  both  domestic  and 
world-wide  for  dairy  products,  such  an  end  Is 
to  be  avoided  If  at  all  possible 

The  alternative  to  subsidy  Is  simple.  All 
that  is  necessary  Is  that  OflQce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration set  such  prices  as  will  give 
farmers  a  satisfactory  return  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Any  assistance  you  can  give  In  combating 
the  spread  of  the  subsidy  priH;rr,m  and  to  the 
reci-lllng  of  the  programs  already  in  effect  Will 
be  appreciated  keenly. 
Yours  truly. 

M  G  Van  BusKutK, 

Secretary. 

* 

Chamber  or  Commebcx. 
Salina.  Kans  .  June  2.  1943. 
Hon    Arthtti  Capper. 

United  State.'!.  Senate. 

WiLshinglon.  D   C. 

De\r  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  food  distri- 
bution committee  held  yesterday  afternoon 
there  were  several  matters  discus£«?d  in  re- 
gard to  the  food  situation  In  Salina.  espe- 
cially oeef  It  was  found  that  the  extreme 
shortage  of  beef  still  exists  and  as  far  as  we 
know  our  packers  have  not  been  given  any 
f.ivorable  consideration  in  regard  to  an  in- 
crcitsed  quota,  so  we  are  asking  that.  If 
possible,  this  matter  be  taken  up  again, 
particularly  In  regard  to  our  packers. 

Reports  come  to  ub  that  there  are  sufficient 
cattle  within  this  area,  and  with  ample  facill- 
tlos  on  the  pun  of  our  packers  the  demand 
could  be  eai>ily  met  The  situation  becn.s  tu 
be  growing?  worse  due  to  the  continual  in- 
crease in  our  population. 

We  will  appreciate  very  much  this  matter 
being  given  consideration.  In  the  discu.<«ion 
of  this  question,  thought  was  given  to  the 
possibility  of  the  Increase  In  points  on  beef, 
feeling   tlial   thl.«  would   be  of  some  help 

Now.  In  repard  to  pork  the  situation  seems 
to  be  fairly  well  taken  care  of.  but  there  Is 
a  serious  situation  arising  in  regard  to  lard. 
It  seems  that  practically  all  small  packers 
are  accumulating  an  excess  amount  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Banfleld  Packing  Co  at  Sahna, 
at  the  present  time  they  have  93  000  pounds 
of  lard  in  storage  with  a  dally  output  of 
about  3.000  pounds  and  only  about  10  per- 
cent distribution.  If  some  change  w  not 
made  to  create  a  demand  for  lard  a  very 
substantial  lo.ss  Is  going  to  have  to  be  taken 
by  this  packing  house  and  we  know  the  same 
situation  will  arise  in  other  cases.  Tlie  rec- 
ommendation m  this  connection  is  to  lower 
the  point  value  on  lard,  probably  two  or  three 
points,  until  such  time  as  lard  can  be  equal- 
ized with  the  supply  of  vegeUble  oils.  This 
is  evidently  a  serious  situation  and  shotild 
have  some  attention,  as  If  the  condition  con- 
tinues there  will  be  a  decrease  In  the  slauph- 
terlng  of  hogs 

Another  thing  that  was  brought  up  at  this 
meeting  was  the  limited  variety  of  processed 
foods  We  understand  that  the  wholesalers 
stocks  are  very  low  and  that  the  varieties  «ie 
limited;  therefore  there  Is  a  run  on  certain 
Items  due  to  there  not  being  a  general  as- 
sortment. In  checking  we  find  that  out  of 
about  31  Items  of  processed  foods,  the  whole- 
salers are  entirely  out  of  15.  so  you  can 
readily  see  the  condlticm  that  Is  being  cre- 
ated.    Accordingly,  it  la  suggested  that   the 
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wholesalers  be  given  an  opportunity  to  stock 
up  on  a  wider  variety  of  items. 

We  trust  that  you  can  give  consideration 

to   the   recommendations    which    are   offered 

and  we  will   appreciate   very   much  hearing 

from  you  as  to  what  relief  might  be  expected. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

CHAS    H    Bken. 

Manager. 


Repeal  of  tlie  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuciday.  June  8.  1043 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  present  a  letter  wMch  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Sum  Chan,  a  succe.'^sful 
busines.sman  operating  the  Chinese  Lan- 
tern Re.staurant  and  the  Sam  Chan 
Farm  Co.,  wlio  is  a  good  American  in 
spirit,  and  ^ongs  for  an  opportunity  to 
become  an  American  citizen,  ■which 
would  come  to  him  if  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act  should  be  repealed: 

Hon.  B    Carroll  Refct. 

House  Ofjice  Building. 

WashiT.gton.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Refce:  As  ycu  can  well  realize,  my 
people  are  more  than  a  little  interested  in 
what  action  Congress  will  take  on  the  bills 
now  pending  in  committee  to  rescind  the 
Exclusion  Act.  When  I  speak  of  my  people. 
I  naturallv  mean  myself. 

I  have  lived  in  America  for  some  30  years. 
Mr.  Reece.  coming  here  as  a  very  young  boy. 
1  married  here,  became  a  picud  and  happy 
parent:  slowlv  and  painfully  establi^ihed  my- 
self In  a  business  through  many  trying 
ordeals.  I  have  prospered  to  some  extent 
and  because  of  my  experience  and  the  trust 
cf  others  of  my  pecple.  I  have  served  as  an 
official  of  Chinese-merchant  organizations. 

All  these  years,  despite  my  happiness,  there 
has  been  a  hurt  and  an  ache  in  my  heart- 
name!  v.  that  here  in  tills  wonderful  land,  I 
have  ever  been  regarded  by  Americans  as  an 
alien:  worse  than  that,  an  alien  cf  so-called 
yellow  color,  forever  denied  the  rights  of 
other  rcces. 

For  many  years,  therefore,  my  one  thought 
had  been  to  save  all  I  could  and  return  with 
my  family  to  China  But  to  me  China  is  a 
foreign  land  for  I  was  a  child  when  I  left 
th°re  and  war  and  death  have  killed  off  my 
relatives  and  the  Japs  have  leveled  the  place 
where  I  was  born.  So  a  return  there  means 
nothing  to  me  except  It  Is  a  place  where  I 
would  be  respected.  However— and  It  is  a 
big  however— my  heart  would  always  be  here 
In  America  where  my  friends  are  and  where 
I  grew  up  My  two  children  naturally  feel 
the  same  wav.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
perrcnr.llv  feel  so  strongly  about  these  pend- 
ing bi'is  "  I  have  said  often  this  spring  how 
eaoer  I  wcu.d  be  to  become  a  citizen  and 
that  my  greatest  de.'^ire  would  be  to  become 
the  first  Citizen  under  this  act  If  It  were 
only  to  pass. 

I  u'.iderstand  the  American  Federation  of 
Lalxir  and  certain  veteran  groups  oppose  this 
legislation  bfccuse  they  fear  an  Influx  of  the 
ccclie  labor  America  once  Imported  to  build 
the  railroads  Tins  is  a  foolish  fear.  There 
are  thcusandi  of  other  Chinese  here  In  this 
country  who  feci  as  I  do— who  have  their 
fortunes   tied   up   in   active   businesses   and 


real-eftate  Investments.  At  the  proposed 
rate  of  only  107  per  year.  It  would  take  30  or 
40  years  to  take  care  of  us  Americanized 
Chinese  alone.  Also,  there  are  few  Chinese 
in  China  today  who  are  able  to  come  to  this 
country  as  new  Immigrants.  The  new 
Ciuna  will  need  all  her  citizens  to  rebuild 
alter  the  war.  Our  officials  will  discourage 
Immigration. 

Few  Americans  seem  to  realize  it  but  the 
ba?is  of  this  war  In  the  Pacific  has  its  roots 
in  the  Exclufeion  Act.  All  the  brutality  of 
the  Japanese  In  battle  and  towards  their 
prisoners,  is  based  on  their  hatred  of  the 
white  man's  feeling  of  racial  superiority. 

Japan's  entire  propaganda  structure  is 
based  on  the  Exclusion  Act.  Day  and  night 
their  radios  din  at  us  that  we  should  Join 
with  them  and  drive  the  white  man  from 
Asia.  Weary  of  war  and  the  terrible  co£.t. 
many  of  my  people  are  weakening  to  this 
sort  of  propaganda. 

The  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  the  Kennedy 
Act  would  be  a  tremendous  encouragement 
to  my  people.  They  would  feel  that  at  last 
America  was  giving  more  than  idle  lip  service 
to  the  promised  Four  Freedoms.  It  would 
also  nullify  ovemight  Japans  lies.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  bill  fails  to  pass.  Japan 
will  have  a  terrible  new  weapon  with  which 
to  weaken  us  and  destroy  American  prestige 
and  goi..d  will 

Tliore  h.is  been  talk  in  the  committee  hrar- 
iups  of  this  act  (the  Kennedy)  being  a 
"token"  or  a  "gesture."  China  Is  too  prt  ud 
to  accept  that  sort  of  thing.  'What  we  ask  is 
a  symbol  that  America,  to  whom  we  have 
always  locked  for  friendship,  courage,  educa- 
tion, and  trade,  will  accept  us  as  equals.  For 
ours,  ycu  know,  is  an  8  000-year  civilization. 
We  gave  the  world  many  of  the  things  you 
today  accept  as  commonplace — the  printing 
press,  the  compass,  medicine,  the  principle 
of  the  vitamin,  gunpowder,  and  what  not. 

I  dislike  to  boast,  but  our  people  in  Amer- 
ica are  loyal,  honeft,  and  obedient  to  your 
laws.  No  other  race  can  show  such  an  en- 
viable record.  In  no  shape  or  manner  can 
lobbyists  claim  we  will  menace  Jobs  that  re- 
turning soldiers  will  need.  Chinese  create 
jobs— do  not  take  them.  They  go  into  busi- 
ness and  eventually  have  to  hire  Americans 
to  help  them. 

I  could  fill  pages,  dear  Mr.  Reece.  but  what 
Is  the  use?  In  my  heart  there  is  Just  one 
desire — that  here  I  could  finish  out  my  days, 
respected  and  equal  to  others  around  me.  an 
American  citizen.  That  my  son  and  daughter 
could  grow  up  and  carry  on  after  me  In  the 
same  fashion. 

Greater  than  my  wish,  however,  is  this  last 
thought:  Should  this  bill  fall  to  pass  It  will 
be  worth  many  mlUicns  cf  dollars  to  Japan 
and  ccst  America  thousands  and  thousands 
of  lives  and  dollars. 

Faithfully  yours. 

6am  Chan. 


Monthly  Payments  After  Discharge  to 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12,  I  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a 
payment  of  $50  per  month  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  for  each  month 
served  between  the  time  the  first  Selec- 


tive Service  Act  was  passed  and  until  6 
months  after  this  war  shall  end.  This 
money  to  be  paid  by  the  month  on  the 
first  of  each  month  after  honorable  dis- 
charge until  the  ex-member  of  the  armed 
forces  shall  have  received  a  number  of 
payments  equal  to  the  number  of  months 
served. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  this  bill  I 
gave  what  I  thought  to  be  gooc*  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  its  passage.  My  pur- 
pose in  addressing  the  House  today  is  to 
renew  my  plea  in  the  face  of  the  cold 
reception  thus  far  given  my  proposal. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certainty  that 
this  House  will,  sooner  or  later,  vote  to 
give  those  who  risk  their  lives  in  this  war 
an  additional  payment  for  their  services, 
call  it  a  bonus  or  whatever  you  will.  I 
am  sure  we  will  vote  to  try  in  some  feeble 
way  to  compensate  them  further  for  the 
risk,  the  sacrifice,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wonderful  job  they  are  doing  for  you  and 
me. 

That  our  Government  is  certainly  obli- 
gated to  all  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
I  am  sure  no  Member  of  this  House  will 
deny.  When  I  introduced  this  bill  I  said 
that  by  passing  this  measure  now  we 
v.ould  eliminate  the  necessity  of  our  boys 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Congress  at 
a  later  date.  To  pass  it  at  this  time 
would  be  evidence  of  our  good  faith  as 
well  as  a  means  of  helping  the  morale  of 
our  fighting  men.  As  I  said  before, 
soonor  or  later  this  House  will  pass  such 
a  bill  and  as  the  election  approaches 
there  will  be  the  odor  of  demagogucry 
contributed  to  all  such  movements. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  psxge 
A2071,  Senator  George  says: 

We  may  find  It  necessary  to  make  tempo- 
rary provisions  for  the  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces  and  services.  This  should 
be  done  now.  before  the  war  ends.  If  post- 
poned political  groups  and  parties  will  vie 
with  one  another  in  trying  to  secure  the  sol- 
diers' support  and  vote. 

I  beUeve  the  welfare  of  our  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  is  too  sacred 
to  be  handled  in  such  a  manner. 

The  more  we  think  of  the  time  imme- 
diately following  the  ending  of  this  war. 
the  more  convinced  we  must  be  that  our 
men  and  women  returning  to  civilian 
hfe  will  have  to  have  a.ssistance.  The 
transformation  from  war  production  to 
civilian  needs  cannot  be  made  overnight 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  cf  the 
men  and  women  who  have  never  been  in 
our  armed  forces  will  be  dislocated,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  millions  comins  cut 
of  service.  Thus,  the  real  necessity  of 
doing  something  is  apparent. 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  waging  war  and  it  certainly 
should  be  done,  and,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, our  purpose,  our  determination,  in 
this  struggle,  is  in  order  that  we  may 
have  an  America  wherein  all  our  citizens 
may  continue  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
privileges,  the  protection,  and  opportu- 
nities that  we  so  fondly  refer  to  as  our 
American  way  of  life.  However,  it  is 
just  as  important  to  make  preparations 
now  to  preserve  these  principles  after 
the  war  ends  as  it  is  important  to  win  the 
war  If  there  are  no  provisions  made 
now  to  avoid  chaos  and  confusion  when 
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our  boys  return,  can  they  not  say  truly, 
"We  have  foupht  in  vatn." 

I  believe  every  Member  of  this  House 
agrees  with  me  that  this  is  absolutely 
Decessan'  and  that  we  are  goinpr  to  have 
to  do  something  about  it.  We  hear  so 
much  aljout  post-war  planning.  It  is  all 
well  and  gcod  to  plan,  but  we  must  do 
more  than  pian.  My  idea  is  to  act,  wher- 
ever action  Is  possible,  and  plan  to  do  in 
the  future  what  you  cannot  actually  do 
now.  And  we  can  provide  new  for  those 
who  will  come  qut  of  the  armed  forces  so 
there  will  be  ^  steppage  in  their  pay 
check5.  Upon  being  released  they  will 
be  paid  all  that  is  due  them  to  that  date, 
and  then  the  first  of  the  nrxt  month  they 
w.ll  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month. 

The  Members  of  this  House  can  do 
nothing  that  will  show  our  boys  that  we 
really  appreciate  the  sacriftces  they  are 
making  more  than  by  pas-sing  this  bill. 
If  i'ou  really  want  to  help  them  and  do 
It  when  your  motives  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, please  do  it  now.  Ask  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  to  report  cut 
H.  R.  2193  and  then  pass  it  as  is.  or  amend 
It  if  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  keep 
faith  with  our  boys. 


Political  Parade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Rothwell  Brown  from  the  Wash- 
ington  Times-Herald    of  June   6,    1943: 

POUTIC.^L    PARADE 
(By  George   R»Tthwell   Brown) 

Attorney  General  Blddle — setting  himself 
up  to  be  sort  of  one-man  .supreme  court — has 
handed  d<"rwn  another  of  his  famous  on-the- 
CUlT  curbstone  opinions. 

He  Is  quuted  as  having  decided  that  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Rf-prescutatives  In 
denying  salaries  to  tliree  Government  em- 
ployees, because  of  their  as.'oclatlcn  or  sym- 
pathies with  radical  left-wmg  organizations. 
Is  unconstitutional 

In  thus  deciding  a  case  that  has  never 
been  submitted  to  htm,  Mr  Blddle  runs 
counter  to  t.^e  policy  of  his  own  department. 
Attorney?  coneral  heretofore  have  declined 
to  render  opinions  except  to  the  President, 
and  not  even  to  the  Congress 

He  also  puts  hlm.self  in  opposition  to  a 
perfect  galaxy  of  able  lawyer?  in  the  House, 
and  Impugns  the  motives  or  the  intelligence 
or  the  regard  cf  Members  of  that  btxly  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — or 
ftll  three. 

Mr  Hatton  Svunths,  of  Toxaa.  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Is  a  far  more 
d.stii-.gul&hed  and  able  lawyer  than  the 
present  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Mr  StTMNUts  voted  to  oust  Messrs. 
Goodwin  B.  WaUon.  William  E  Dodd.  and 
Rob«rt  Moras  Lovett.  It  would  be  an  Insult 
to  him  to  imftr.lne  he  would  have  thus  voted 
If  he  had  believed  he  thereby  vu'.ated  the 
Constitution  Judge  Scmners  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  man. 


Representative  John  Tabeh,  of  New  York, 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  reported 
the  ouster  amendment  as  part  of  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill,  la  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  con- 
scientious lawmaker  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Mr  Biddies  opinion,  handed 
down  this  week  before  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management. 

"If  Mr  Blddle  said  that."  replied  Mr. 
Taber.  "I  should  be  Inclined  to  say  he  had 
never  read  the  Constitution.  The  action  of 
the  House  in  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  these  three  men  Is  clearly  a  limi- 
tation within  the  power  of  Congress  to  im- 
pose. " 

I*;  is  also  the  opinion  of  Representative 
Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of  appropria- 
tions, that  the  action  was  perfectly  consti- 
tutional. Mr  Cannon,  Incidentally,  was  for 
many  year.s  the  parliamentarian  of  the 
House. 

Probably  90  percent  of  the  Hou.se  would 
di-sagree  with  Mr  Blddle.  who.  it  will  be  re- 
membered, rendered  another  of  his  famous 
curbstone  opinions  to  the  effect  that  the 
President  had  a  legal  right  to  Impose  a 
$25,000  net  limitation  on  all  salaries. 

It  also  will  be  remembered  that  Congress 
overruled  the  Attorney  General  on  that  Issue. 
It  should  do  so  on  this  one. 

Mr.  Bicldit'  ti'.kes  the  extraordinary  position 
that  the.se  Government  employees  may  only 
be  removrd  by  the  administrative  branch  of 
the  Government 

If  that  were  so  Congress  would  be  helpless 
to  rid  the  Federal  agencies  of  any  cf  the  eco- 
nomic atheists  whose  crackpot  theories  have 
reduced  the  domestic  front  In  Washington 
to  a  state  of  bedlam. 

According  to  Mr.  Blddle  only  bureaucracy 
itself  can  separate  a  bureaucrat  from  the 
public  pay  roll. 

This  makes  the  issue  between  Congress  and 
bureaucracy  definite  and  inescapable.  The 
Attorney  General  joins  Curmudgeon  Ickes 
in  defense  of  the  employees  the  House  has 
found   to   be   unfit  for  Government   service. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
has  dodged  the  issue,  and  eliminated  the 
provision  from  the  deficiency  bill. 

If  the  Senate  stands  by  that,  and  the  bill 
goes  to  conference,  It  will  become  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  stand  by  Its  guns,  even  If  by 
doing  so  It  should  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
appropriation  bill 

Mr.  Blddle  certainly  has  riled  the  House  by 
this  ch«r«;e  of  uncon.'^titutlonallty 

Let  It  keep  its  dander  up. 

If  buriMUciacy  wins  this  battle.  Congress 
will  be  relegated  to  a  sort  of  fotirth  branch  of 
the  Government  Bureaucracy  will  be  en- 
trenched as  the  real  law-making  body.  It 
can  snap  Its  fingers  at  Congress — and  will  It 
do    It  I 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  followuiK  article  by 
Janet  R.  Keith,  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  8,  1943: 

Alaska  8  PiTtmn 
(By  Janet  R.  Keith) 

POTENTIAL     WEALTH 

Construction  of  the  Alaska  Highway  has 
focused   a  great   deal  cf  attention   on   the 


northwest  comer  of  the  continent.  No  longer 
is  this  great  area  regarded,  as  It  was  v. hen  the 
United  States  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia 
in  1867.  as  "a  dreary  waste  of  glaciers  and  ice- 
bergs." Both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  great  north- 
west offers  tremendous  possibilities  for  post- 
war development. 

A  group  of  officials  under  the  auspices  of 
the  permanent  Canadian-American  Economic 
Committee  are  at  present  making  a  study  cf 
the  most  desirable  pest -war  use  of  the  north- 
ern PacLflc  area,  including  north  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  Yukon,  and  Alaska  President 
Roosevelt  has  authorized  a  special  study  of 
the  Alaskan  portion  of  the  road  by  officials  of 
the  United  States  National  Park  Service,  and 
it  is  understood  that  Canadian  offlclals  are 
conducting  a  similar  survey  on  the  scenic  pos- 
sibilities cf  their  part  of  the  road 

SPTXrmC  PROGRAM 

Already  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  of 
the  United  States  has  put  fcrv.ard  a  specific 
program  for  the  future  development  of  Alaska 
It  suggests  that  farming  areas  must  be  de- 
veloped and  opened  up  with  the  aid  of  ex- 
tensive Government  experimentation,  new  in- 
dustries must  be  developed,  extensive  surveys 
undertaken  to  determine  mineral  wealth,  the 
fishing  Industry  strengthened  by  discovery  of 
new  uses  for  fish  and  fish  products,  and  the 
whole  area  covered  with  a  network  of  roads 
which  will  make  remote  areas  accessible. 

In  con.sldering  plans  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  great  northern  area,  it  Is  ad- 
visable to  Inquire  Into  the  reasons  for  Its 
comparative  backwardness  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Climate  has  undoubtedly  lieen  a  handicap. 
Returning  travelers  have  always  been  prone 
to  paint  in  lurid  detail  the  extreme  coldness 
of  the  winters.  Yet  actual  weatlier  record* 
extending  over  a  considerable  period  show 
that  the  climate  In  many  parts  of  the  North- 
west Is  only  slightly  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  prairies,  and  Is  much  milder  than  that  of 
some  places  at  corresponding  latitudes — 
Siberia,  for  Instance.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
have  been  grown  as  far  north  as  Dawson, 
Yukon,  and  vLsltors  are  often  astonished  at 
the  quality  of  nothem  vegetables  and  flowers. 
While  It  Is  tmprotjable  that  agriculture  will 
ever  become  a  major  Indu.stry,  modem  horti- 
cultural methods  should  t)e  able  to  push  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  cereals  and  fresh  vege- 
tables to  far-northern  latitudes. 

LACK  OF  POPULATION 

Lack  of  population  has  hindered  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resoiirces  Great  po- 
tential wealth  is  there — timber.  lur.  fish  and 
game,  gold  and  silver,  radium,  lead,  copper. 
and  oil.  There  are  even  great  rivers  which 
would  supply  abundant  water  power.  But 
there  has  tieen  no  Bystematic  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  natural  industries  of  the  country. 

Transportation,  of  course.  h:is  always  beeo 
the  great  bottleneck.  Thore  waenl  much 
point  in  working  a  coal  mine  inland  when 
freight  rates  were  a  dollar  a  pound.  Now 
these  transportation  obstacles  have  suddenly 
been  overcome  In  1941  the  Caiiadiau  Gov- 
ernment completed  a  series  of  airports  which 
link  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  with  Edmonton.  Al- 
berta This  airway,  now  u.sed  by  military 
planes  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
18  expected  to  play  an  lmp<  riant  part  In  In- 
ternational air   transport   after   the  war. 

With  the  building  of  the  Alaska  highway, 
the  Northwest  has  at  last  t}een  linked  by 
land  to  the  reit  of  North  America.  The 
final  barrier  to  development  has  been 
knocked  down. 

Wir  there  be  a  great  Influx  rf  settlers  to 
Alaska.  Yukon,  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory after  the  war?  It  seems  hardly  likely 
that  the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  permit  a  repetition  of  the 
old  gold  ruFh  days  The  country  l.«  poten- 
tially wealthy,  but  It  Is  still  tougli     It  ueids 
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men,  but  men  specially  trained  to  make  a 
living   In   a   specialized  country. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  engineers  and  mili- 
tary men  new  stationed  there,  having  become 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  will  want  to  stay 
after  the  war.  Or  it  may  be  decided  to  settle 
colonies  of  returned  veterans.  But  If  there 
Is  to  be  emigration.  It  should  be  systematic. 
The  Northwest  has  suffered  far  too  long  from 
neglect  on  the  one  hand  and  haphazard  ex- 
ploitation on  the  other. 

When  future  settlement  Is  being  planned, 
one  class  of  Inhabitant  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Some  30.000  of  Alaska's  80,000  people 
are  native  Indians  and  Eokimos.  In  the 
brave  new  civilization  that  is  to  come,  there 
should  be  a  really  worth-while  place  for  these 
original  settlers. 


Post- War  Advisory  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  decision  of  Hon.  Harrison 
E.  Spangler,  the  able  and  farsighted 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  to  name  a  post-war  advisory 
council  has  met  with  widespread  ap- 
proval and  I  wish  to  present  for  the 
Record  an  editorial  on  this  subject  by 
the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News,  a  most 
ably  edited  paper: 

UNFAIR   TO   MB.   SPANGLEU 

Chairman  Spangler,  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  has  made  another  forward 
step  In  the  appointment  of  the  so-called 
Committee  of  Forty-nine.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee,  as  announced  ty  Mr.  Spangler,  Is 
to  develop  "a  realistic  peacetime  program  tor 
American  progress." 

This  committee  or  council  will  organize 
Itself  Into  subcommittees,  and  its  recommen- 
dations will  be  submitted  to  the  national 
committee  before  the  national  convention. 
The  membership  Is  made  up  of  5  Senators 
recommended  by  the  Senate  minority  leader, 
12  Congressmen  recommended  by  the  House 
minority  leader,  all  the  Republican  Gover- 
nors, the  chairman  of  the  national  Republi- 
can congiesslonal  committee,  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  senatorial  committee,  and 
6  members  cf  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee designated  by  Chairman  Spangler,  and 
incidentally  not  one  of  whom  was  an  origi- 
nal supporter  when  he  was  elected  at  St. 
Louis. 

These  49  members  represent  every  section 
of  the  country  and  every  shade  of  Republican 
thought.  It  would  be  dllBcult  to  Imagine  a 
fairer'  way  to  select  this  committee,  and  yet 
It  is  being  Eharplv  criticized  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  Its  pet  Republican,  Mr. 
Wendell  WiUkie  The  Herald  Tribune  edi- 
torial predicts  that  unless  certain  recom- 
mendations are  made  "the  real  party,  the  men 
and  women  who  cast  votes,  will  toss  that 
leadership  aside  and  work  out  its  own  and 
America's  dcst.nv," 

The  nn'-wer  to  this  vagtie  and  Ill-timed 
observation  is  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
csmmittee  will  be  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion of  e'.fctrd  delegates,  and  the  convention, 
not  the  Herald  Tribune,  will  eventually  write 


the  platform.  The  editorial  does  not  disclose 
the  Herald  Tribune's  real  peeve  but  Its  new* 
column  dde»,  namely,  Mr,  Willkle  has  been 
slighted,  and  the  reason  that  Mr.  Willkle  has 
been  slighted  Is  that  he  Is  not  acknowledged 
to  be  the  titular  leader  of  the  party,  and 
"Mesirs.  Spangler,  McNary.  and  Martin  do 
not  admit  that  Mr.  Willkle  as  the  1940 
Republican  Presidential  candidate  has  any 
more  standing  than  Mr.  Landon  or  Mr. 
Hoover." 

As  we  understand  the  matter.  Mr. 
Spangler  was  appointing  a  council  to  study 
and  submit  a  tentative  platform  to  the  con- 
vention. He  was  not  attempting  to  decide 
who  was  the  titular  leader.  If  there  Is  any 
such  an  animal.  To  our  way  of  thinking 
there  Is  no  historical  basis  for  so-called  titular 
leadership.  The  Republican  Party,  for  ex- 
ample, has  had  three  Presidents.  Taft.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  con- 
tinued In  this  life  after  their  Presidential 
terms  and  yet  we  cannot  recall  that  the 
party  ever  yielded  to  them  so-called  titular 
leadership.  The  same  situation  Is  true  of 
President  Wilson  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
Assuredly  If  nomination  and  election  to  the 
Presidency  does  not  merit  this  distinction,  a 
defeated  candidate  for  President  cannot 
claim  It. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  defeated 
candidates  for  Presidency  In  the  Democratic 
party.  Governor  Al  Smith  and  John  W.  Davis. 
No  one  will  claim  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  ever  accorded  them  this  role.  The  Re- 
publican Partv  have  three  defeated  candi- 
dates for  Presidency,  Mr.  Hoover,  once  elected 
and  defeated  the  second  time.  Mr.  Landon 
and  Mr.  Willkle,  both  defeated  candidates. 
Could  anyone  fairly  claim,  If  the  matter 
were  an  Issue  which  it  Is  not,  that  Mr.  Willkle 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  Republican 
leader  to  the  exclusion  of  President  Hoover 
and  Mr.  Landon? 

Aside    from    their    technical    claims    there 
is  a  sound  reason  why  this  should  not  pre- 
vail, namely,  that  Messrs.  Hoover  and  Landon 
are  Republicans  whereas  the  Republicanism 
of  Mr.  Willkle  Is  a  very  debatable  question. 
Granted  for  the  sake  of  argument,  however, 
that  Mr.  WlUkie  Is  entitled  to  that  distinc- 
tion. If  so,  he  forfeited  it  in  the  last  cam- 
paign by  his  refusal  to  speak  for  any  Repub- 
lican   candidate    particularly    the    candidate 
for  Governor  In  his  own  state,  Mr.  Dewey. 
Mr.  Dewey  had  campaigned  for  Mr.  WiUkie 
when  he  was  a  candidate,  and  we  can  imagine 
no  reason  for  Mr.  Willkle  staying  out  of  the 
campaign  other  than  that  he  has  no  "abid- 
ing  interest  in   the  Republican  Party."     He 
has  been  to  Washington  a  number  of  times 
In    the    last    few   years,   mostly    to   visit    his 
"kindred  spirit"  In  the  White  House,  and  on 
one  occasion  to  try  and  prevent  the  deporta- 
'  on  of  a  Communist.     Seldom,  If  ever,  docs 
he  visit  and  counsel  with  Republican  leaders 
In  the  Senate  and  House, 

The  impression  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  that  no  one  representing  his  viewpoint 
on  foreign  affairs  or  persons  friendly  with 
him  are  on  this  committee.  Senator  Austin. 
for  example,  sees  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  WiUkie 
Mr.  Halleck.  of  Indiana,  placed  him  In  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency.  Senator  McNaht 
at  Mr.  Winkle's  Instance,  was  his  running 
mate.  Congressman  Martin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  named  Republican  National  Chair- 
man by  Mr.  WUlkle.  and  the  Instances  can  be 
multiplied. 

These  criticisms  are  very  unfortunate  and 
very  unfair  to  Mr.  Spangler,  but  we  believe 
the  overwhelming  Republican  opinion  wUl 
applaud  and  approve  the  appointment  of 
this  committee,  and  the  manner  of  Its  selec- 
tion. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  Mj 
District 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me  over 
station  WNBF,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  on 
June  5,  1943: 

Men,  women,  and  young  people  of  Bing- 
hamton, Johnson  City,  Endtcott.  and  the 
Thirty -fourth  Congressional  District,  as  I  look 
back  over  the  pleasant  experiences  of  the  last 
week-end  spent  at  home,  I  feel  greatly  satis- 
fled  with  my  visit.  It  makes  me  want  to 
spend  a  lot  more  time  In  my  own  district  and 
see  a  lot  more  of  the  friends  I  have  to  leave 
behind  when  I  return  to  Washington.  The 
most  difficult  thing  about  being  in  Congress 
is  finding  it  necessary  to  spend  so  much  time 
away  from  the  triple  cities  and  surrounding 
territory  where  I  enjoy  being  most  of  all. 

WhUe  I  speak  to  you.  however.  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  opportunity  1  am  availing  myself 
of  Sunday  (tomorrow),  which  as  you  know, 
will  be  the  seventh  annual  Townsend  day  at 
R.OSS  Park.  I  urge  all  my  friends  to  gather 
with  me  to  oijserve  this  memorable  day.  Not 
only  win  we  get  together  to  honor  the 
founder  but  we  will  afford  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  the  friendship  which 
means  more  to  me  than  anything  In  my 
public  life. 

I  often  reminisce  and  recoUect  the  early 
days  before  I  was  elected  to  city  council  from 
Blnghamton's  famous  fifth  ward.  I  remem- 
ber when  Club  No.  6  met  across  the  street 
from  where  they  do  now.  Nearly  once  a  week 
I  used  to  come  to  the  meetings  and  Involve 
myself  in  some  heated  debates  on  Just  alMut 
every  subject  under  the  sun.  The  sincerity 
of  the  people  in  Club  No.  6.  Just  like  all  the 
other  clubs  of  Broome  County,  was  and  is 
wonderful  to  see.  They  are  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  reasonable  nay-as-you-go  pensions. 
Just  as  I  am  dedicated  as  your  representative 
to  doing  everything  In  my  power  to  further 
their  Interests  in  old-age  pensions  in  Wash- 
ington. I  pray  the  time  comes  when  we  wlU 
all  arrive  at  our  goal.  I  hope  it  wUl  not  be 
too  long  ere  the  struggle  for  old-age  security 
will  be  finished  with  victory  for  those  who 
have  fought  so  long  and  so  valiantly  for  what 
they  believe  Is  right.  You  know  where  I 
stand  and  I  have  never  hidden  my  true  feel- 
ings In  regard  to  the  whole  pension  issue. 

So  I  anticipate  the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  Ell  in  Ross  Park  tomorrow.  I  want  to 
shake  vour  hands  and  talk  over  old  times 
and  now  ones.  too.  I  have  a  message  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  you.  also,  becatise  it 
comes  fresh  out  of  Washington  as  weU  as 
from  the  heart.  I  am  sure  we  wiU  have  the 
best  meeting  we  ever  had. 

Probably  the  most  enlightening  hour  I  ever 
spent  was  with  the  Independent  Grocers 
Association  of  Binghamton  In  the  Federal 
building  a  week  ago.  These  folks  gathered 
In  the  Federal  courtroom  last  Sunday  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  me  a  number 
of  complaints  and  problems  they  face  in 
their  dally  relations  with  the  Government. 
I  am  amazed  that  their  Integrity  and  pa- 
triotism have  been  questioned  by  those  who 
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ioiow  th«in  to  be  fiae,  upstanding  Americans 
In  our  community  I  d-^  not  bcMcve  It  is 
conducive  'o  the  war  effort  to  pufh  these 
grocers  around  They  are  dolni;  a  splendid 
Job  In  serving  the  public  In  wartime.  They 
are  working  many  more  hours  than  their 
usually  long  shift.  In  spite  of  all  the  con- 
fusion which  rationing  Is  creating  for  food 
<?•  alers.  they  are  accepting  their  added  bur- 
dens checrful'iy.  and  from  what  I  can  see, 
are  dfilng  a  wonderful  Job 

These  grocerymen  are  not  making  ad  n  uch 
money  as  many  of  tlielr  felluw  citizens  who 
work  shorter  hours.  Tht-y  get  all  scrts  of 
headaches  and  very  little  thanks  for  the  r 
pa.ns  They  tell  me  that  the  Cfilce  of  Price 
Administration  does  not  understand  what 
they  are  up  against.  They  say.  to<i,  price 
l"st.8  are  not  issued  to  them  on  time  and 
therefore  cause  mistakes  and  penalties. 

In  nn.swer  to  all  this.  I  assured  this  patfl- 
ntic  group  I  would  take  their  complaints 
directly  to  Prentiss  Brown  It's  about  time 
the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  wcke  up  to 
th»»  dlfficulttefl  they  are  placing  !n  the  way  of 
citizens  at  home  who  arc  trying  to  win  the 
War  It>  high  time  Cor.greps  tock  action 
Bo  these  thousands  of  bureaucratic  agents 
could  not  jwocp  down  upon  independent 
Americans  and  undermine  tiijlr  enterprise. 

Probably  no  one  In  America  Is  more  con- 
c*»rned  with  the  food  problem  than  Is  the 
giocer  He  realizes  how  serious  all  the 
bungling  and  hindering  from  Washington 
agencies  has  t)ecome.  He  knows  there  will 
be  a  terrlflc  food  thortage  next  winter,  as 
the  result. 

The  grocers'  association  assured  me  they 
are  greatly  worried  about  this  food  shortage 
They  want  to  see  the  public  properly  fed  and 
they  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  food  dis- 
tribution But  they  feel  the  Government 
mu.^t  give  them^  chance  to  cooperate  Oth- 
erwise, the  people  will  go  without  next  winter 
because  the  grocery  stores  will  have  to  close. 

During  my  meeting  with  the  grocers.  I 
asked  them  to  tell  me  how  they  felt  about 
grarie  labeling  and  the  display  of  standard 
briinds  en  canned  and  packaged  goods  They 
r.dcpted  a  motion  to  go  on  rt-cord  in  favor  of 
grade  labeling  They  believe  all  goods  should 
be  graded  and  marked  But  they  are  opposed 
to  the  Idea  of  taking  off  the  brand  names 
from  cans  which,  as  you  know,  has  been 
proposed  by  Office  of  Price  Administration  I 
told  them  I  would  never  vote  for  such  an 
Idea.  It  smacka  too  much  of  a  Government- 
controlled  food  Industry. 

The  following  Is  an  Introduction  In  the 
bociklet,  Our  Flag,  which  Is  the  history  of  our 
flag  by  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  I 
have  Juft  received  a  supply  of  this  publica- 
tion and  will  be  glad  to  send  anyone  a  copy 
Who  will  write  me  and  ask  for  It: 

'I   AM   OLD   CLOKT 

•"For  more  than  eight  score  years  I  have 
been  the  banner  of  hope  and  freedom  fur 
generation  after  generation  of  Americans. 
Bom  amid  the  first  flames  of  America's  fight 
for  freedom.  I  am  the  symbol  of  a  country 
that  has  grown  from  a  little  group  of  Thirteen 
Colonies  to  a  united  Nation  of  48  aoverelgn 
Statca  Planted  Armly  on  the  high  pinnacle 
of  American  faith,  my  gently  fluttering  folds 
ba\e  proved  an  Inapiratlon  to  untold  milllona. 
Men  have  followed  me  Into  battle  with  un- 
wmverlng  courage.  They  have  looked  upon 
me  as  a  symbol  of  national  unity.  They  have 
prayed  that  thej  and  tbelr  fellow  citizens 
might  continue  to  enjoy  the  life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  bapptneae  which  have  been  granted 
to  every  American  as  the  heritage  of  free  men. 
Bo  long  M  man  love  liberty  more  than  life 
Itaelf:  ao  long  m»  they  treasure  the  prlceleas 
privilege*  bought  with  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
father*; so  long  as  the  principles  of  trtitb. 
Justice,  and  charity  for  all  remain  deeply 
rooted  in  human  hearts,  I  shall  continue  to 


be  th:;  enduring  banner  of  the  United  States 
of  America — I  Am  Old  Glory." 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  world  about 
friendship.  My  poor  power  of  ezpres»>lon  can 
add  but  little  I  fear,  to  the  embellishment 
of  this  priceless  gem.  But  I  will  say  I  am 
aware  of  no  one  who  appreciates  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  "friendship  "  more  than 
myself.  Any  man  who  holds  public  oflice  In 
theso  turbulent  times  values  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  his  friends  more  than  all  the  gold 
and  treasure  on  the  earth. 

Friendship  Is  close  kin  to  loyally.  Neither 
can  be  bought  or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
They  are  unique  In  political  and  socldl  spherea 
because  they  represent  the  secret  of  every 
man's  success.  Nobixiy  can  survive  wltiiout 
friends.  Tliey  are  like  food  to  the  hungry, 
shelter  to  the  homeless,  clothing  to  th<?  naked. 

When  we  condemn  or  criticize  our  neigh- 
bor, we  often  overlook  the  fact  that  he  may 
have  friends  These  will  rise  up  to  his  de- 
fense If  we  perbut  In  chastising  him  The 
m<jre  we  refuse  to  tolerate  him,  to  exclude 
him,  to  ostracize  him  the  more  his  friends 
rally  to  his  support.  Human  nature  has 
strange  ways  of  asserting  Itself. 

Too  often  I  read  in  our  local  newspapers  of 
the  passing  of  some  dear  friend.  It  Is  at  that 
moment  that  I  realize  how  little  I  appreciated 
him  In  life  and  how  great  a  pang  I  feel  by  this 
sad  event. 

No:  lasting  friendship  cannot  be  bought. 
Pair-weather  friends  are  apt  to  be  numerous, 
but  they  run  at  th<;  flrft  squall  and  have 
entirely  disappeared  when  the  storm  comes. 
True,  sometimes,  friends  are  few  and  far 
between.  They  are  worth  more,  however, 
than  all  thr  Jewels  In  a  kingly  crown. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives  held 
a  memorial  service  for  three  distinguished 
Members  who  had  passed  on  I  will  read 
briefly  from  the  remarks  of  one  of  the 
Fpeakers: 

There  is  no  more  honorable  mission  than 
to  be  chosen  to  represent  a  constituency  In 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
It  Is  an  honor  that  may  well  be  coveted  by 
our  fellow  citizens.  The  Congress  Is  the  most 
distinctly  representative  legislative  body  In 
the  world.  Here  we  find  literally  and 
actually  a  cross  section  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Every  school  of  thought,  every  political 
philosophy  has  In  this  hall  its  representa- 
tive, as  It  has  the  right  to  have.  If  we  at 
times  seem  to  be  in  confusion  and  wandering 
In  a  wilderness  of  conflicting  objectives, 
then  It  la  largely  because  the  American  people 
are  unsettled  and  undetermined.  This  Con- 
gress Is  Just  what  the  American  people  wish 
it  to  be.  Individually  and  collectively.  Its 
membership  compares  most  favorably  with 
any  other  group  of  American  citizens.  Upon 
the  roster  of  the  Congress  we  And  the  names 
of  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  business, 
professional,  and  the  commercial  life  of  the 
Nation  as  well  as  those  who  have  served  their 
communities  and  their  States  and  the  Nation 
in  places  of  high  honor  and  great  responsi- 
bility. tK)th  the  Judicial  and  the  executive 
branches  of  government.  Every  type  and 
every  calling  Is  represented  here. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  friendship, 
may  I  read  from  the  lines  of  a  great  modem 
American  poet.  Edgar  Guest? 

"We  nodded  as  we  passed  each  day 
And  smiled  and  went  along  oiur  way; 
I  knew  his  name,  and  he  knew  mine. 
But  neither  of  us  made  a  sign 
That  we  possessed  a  common  tie: 
We  barely  spoke  as  we  passed  passed  by. 

*^ow  fine  he  waa  I  neTcr  guessed. 
The  splendid  soul  within  his  breast 
I  never  saw.     From  me  was  hid 
The  manly,  kindly  deeds  he  did. 
His  gentle  ways  I  didn't  know 
Or  I'd  have  claimed  him  long  ago. 


"Then  trouble  came  to  me  one  day 
And  he  was  flrst  to  come  and  say 
The  cheering  words  I  longed  to  hear; 
He  offered  help,  and  standing  near 
I  felt  our  lives  In  sorrow  blend, 
My  neighbor  had  become  my  friend. 

"How  many  smiles  from  day  to  day 
I've  missed  along  my  narrow  way; 
How  many  kindly  words  I've  lost. 
What  Joy  has  my  Indifference  cost! 
This  glorious  friend  that  now  I  know. 
Would   have   been   friendly   years  ago. 

"The  bud   but   very  little  shows 
To  tell  the  beauty  of  the  rose, 
And  him  we  greet  In  passing  by 
With   fcnrcf  a  nod.   the  day  we  sltrh. 
May  biossom  a.s  the  storms  descend 
With  all  the  beauty  cf  a  friend  " 

— Edgar  A   Guest. 


The  Old  Home  Town — Revere 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
wish  to  include  a  feature  article  by  Bob 
Coyne  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post,  May  30,  1943.  Revere  is  a 
progressive  community  in  my  district: 
The  Old  Homk  Town — RrvERC 
(By  Bob  Coyne) 

The  beginning  of  Revere,  which  is  today 
very  democratic  In  spirit,  had  quite  an  aris- 
tocratic tone.  iSir  Harry  Vane,  sou  of  a 
privy  councilor  of  England,  became  Its  first 
landowner  when  he  was  granted  200  acres 
of  Rumney  Marsh,  the  original  name  of 
Revere. 

Vane,  regarded  as  a  romantic  dreamer  had, 
however,  very  high  ideals.  He  contended 
that  all  creeds  should  have  equal  rights  in 
New  England.  His  convictions  so  aroused  the 
clergy  that  be  waa  forced  to  leave  Rumney 
and  sail  back  to  England.  The  marsh  then 
became  the  property  of  the  few  wealthy 
gentlemen  who  remained,  seven  of  whom 
owned  the  entire  section. 

Because  large  areas  had  to  be  reclaimed 
and  the  stubborn  sea  grass  continually  dis- 
couraged settlers,  progress  was  very  slow. 
It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  First  Church, 
which  historians  claim  as  the  oldest  church 
in  Suffolk  County,  was  erected  that  com- 
munity life  began  to  grow.  Even  then,  ad- 
vancement was  barely  noticeable. 

Rumney  Marsh,  first  part  of  Boston,  then 
of  Chelsea,  then  of  North  Chelsea,  came  into 
Its  own  in  1871  In  March  of  that  year. 
when  an  act  of  the  legislature  named  It 
Revere,  after  the  Revolutionary  hero,  church- 
and  school-bells  rang,  flags  were  displayed, 
and  gtins  fired  a  salute. 

On  the  following  Patriots'  Day  a  formal 
celebration  took  place.  One  of  the  imlque 
features  was  a  barouche,  drawn  by  four  bay 
horses,  carrying  the  grandfathers  who  boast- 
ed that  they  had  lived  in  three  towns  with- 
out ciianglng  their  residence.  An  old  lady 
explained  that  they  had  not  taken  the  grand- 
mothers because  the  dear  old  ladles-had  been 
so  busy  they  hardly  knew  where  they  lived. 
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At  the  evening  festivities,  Longfellow's 
Paul  Revere  was  read  by  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  great  patriot,  and  that  reading 
has  become  an  annual  custom,  although  It 
has  not  always  been  given  by  a  Revere  de- 
scendant. 

BRmSH    DEFEATED    THEHI 

In  Revolutionary  days  Revere  played  Its 
own  part.  In  the  spring  of  1775  the  British, 
hard  pressed  for  food,  prevailed  upon  the 
Continentals  to  supply  them  with  foodstuffs, 
which  was  certainly  giving  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  The  committee  of  safety  ordered 
the  patriots  ..o  withdraw  their  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  from  the  coast  line. 

The  settlers  had  hardly  completed  their 
task  when  up  the  creek  came  the  British 
schooner  D:c7ia.  which  Immediately  opened 
fire  on  the  farmers.  The  little  band  of  farm- 
ers were  baffled  when,  out  of  the  nowhere  It 
seemed,  came  L'^rael  Putnam  with  reinforce- 
ments. Leading  his  men  knee  deep  Into  wa- 
ter, he  returned  the  British  fire.  So  effective 
was  the  assault  by  the  patriots  that  the 
British  left  their  ship  and  made  a  quick 
retreat   in   small   boats. 

The  Diana  was  stripped  of  all  that  was 
useful  and  then  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
whcle  affair  was  only  a  skirinl.'=h,  but  It 
aroused  In  that  little  band  Invincible  confi- 
dence. 

Clam  digging  w.as  always  popular  and  es- 
pecially at  low  tide  when  the  waters  receded. 
This  pursuit  brought  up  an  unusual  case  re- 
garding the  town's  Jurisdiction  In  the  mat- 
ter. The  defense  claimed  that  the  titles  to 
the  land  extended  only  to  ihe  beach  edge, 
but  the  decision  proved  rather  startling.  On 
the  ground  that  "if  the  ocean  rolled  to  the 
Azore?  It  would  do  nothing  more  than  ex- 
pose undeveloped  territory  In  the  town  of 
Revere.  "  the  case  was  settled. 

Many  descendants  cf  vhe  early  settlers  still 
live  in  Revere.  The  Bennetts,  Slades,  Pierces, 
Ehurtleffs.  and  the  Fennos  are  as  much  a 
part  of  Revere  as  Revere  itself.  Stories  hand- 
ed down  by  the  old  families  recall  the  char- 
acters and  events  of  early  Revere. 

Though  many  years  have  passed  since 
John  Pierce  died,  he  Is  remembered  for  his 
personality  and  his  kindness.  He  was  four 
persons  in  one — constable,  assessor,  tax  col- 
lector, and  cobbler.  People  who  dropped  In 
to  pay  their  bills,  waited  to  have  their  shoes 
repaired  and  enjoyed  the  kindly  philosophy 
of  the  genial  old  gentleman. 

Tom  Nolan,  proprietor  of  the  village  blacli- 
smith  shop,  was  also  popular.  In  summer  his 
shop  was  the  rendezvous  of  old-timers,  and 
in  winter  boys  stopped  in  to  have  their  s'sates 
sharpened  The  Fenno  store,  first  in  Revere, 
built  in  1835,  was  typical  of  olden  days.  Out- 
side was  a  pump  and  a  watering  trough,  as 
well  as  stalls  where  one  might  park  ones 
team  and  horses.  Three  entrances  led  within, 
one  to  the  house,  one  to  the  dining  section, 
and  the  third  to  the  general  store.  All  reads 
met  at  Fennos.  where  men  seated  on  pickle 
or  molassas  barrels  decided  matters  of  state. 
The  oldest  of  Revere  houses,  the  Rumncy- 
Bennett-Slade,  was  distinctly  a  New  England 
farms'ead.  Though  It  aged,  grew  rather 
weather-worn,  it  remained  comfortable;  Its 
grass-grown  yard  and  lovely  old  trees  made  it 
very  attractive. 

In  1914  Revere  became  a  city.  Its  3  miles 
of  broad,  sandy  beach,  one  of  the  best  In  New 
England,  have  meant  much  in  its  develop- 
ment. The  beach,  a  perfect  crescent,  affords 
pleasure  and  amusement  to  Ihoubands  during 
the  summer  months.  Apparently  sheltered 
from  storms  of  the  sea.  It  Is  recorded  that 
during  the  winter  of  '84  a  terrific  stcrm  so 
lashed  the  beach  that  a  wall  of  Ice  15  feet 
high  resulted.  Then  the  constant  wiishing  of 
the  waters  fashioned  huge  tunnels  through 
the  wall  Today  the  beach,  the  sint.  the 
many  resort  cmusemcnts.  and  the  carnival 
spirit  that  pre  vp lis — all  make  Revere  a  popu- 
lar summer  spot. 


The  people  of  Revere  are  interested  in  their 
community.  When  a  new  library  was  needed, 
Mrs.  Sparhawk  and  her  brother.  Mr.  Whiting, 
who  were  traveling  in  Europe,  sought  an 
interview  with  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  result 
was  a  gift  of  $20,000  to  the  city  from  the 
noted  philanthropist.  Many  well-known 
folks  have  come  from  Revere:  Dan  Daly,  old- 
time  vaudeville  star;  Hap  Ward,  of  the  fun- 
provoking  pair.  Ward  and  Vokes;  Jack  Shee- 
han,  famous  as  a  referee  and  Nat  Butler, 
once  bicycle  champion  and  owner  of  the 
Revere  Cycle  Track. 

Children  of  Revere  are  100  percent  for  Jack 
Haley,  movie  star.  The  man.  whose  old  home 
town  votes  a  "Jack  Haley  Day."  and  in  addi- 
tion closes  school  for  the  celebration,  could 
not  fall  to  be  popular.  Revere  owes  much 
to  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  town  historian,  who 
has  kept  alive  its  old  memories. 

Raymond  E.  Carey,  mayor  of  Revere,  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  chari- 
ties; to  every  needy  case  he  gives  his  personal 
attention.  Each  serviceman  who  leaves 
FJevere  takes  with  him  the  gift  of  the  mayor, 
a  ring  Inscribed  with  the  seal  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  leadlng'cltlzens  is  John  Dl  Pesa, 
who  gives  to  all  civic  affairs  his  time  and  his 
talents.  Veteran  of  the  First  World  War.  he 
organized  the  drive  for  the  Legion  Building 
and  he  has  also  done  much  to  keep  alive 
World  War  associations.  Revere  had  many 
who  distinguished  themselves  In  that  conflict, 
among  them  Max  Achenbach,  D.  8.  C,  for 
whom  a  school  was  named. 

From  almost  worthless  marshland.  Revere 
has  struggled  through  many  changing  years 
to  find  its  own  particular  place  In  the  sun. 


Income  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Galveston  Daily  News  of 
June  4,  1943.  This  editorial  very  clearly 
expresses  one  of  my  principal  reasons  for 
voting  against  the  pay-as-you-go-  tax  bill 
on  final  passage. 

INCOME  TAX  BILL 

All  those  exaggerated  cartoons  allegedly 
depicting  the  agonies  of  filling  out  income 
tax  returns  will  have  more  basis  in  fact  than 
ever  under  the  compromise  tax  bill  which 
finally  emerged  from  Congress  and  which.  It 
Is  reported,  the  President  ia  almost  certain 
to  sign  for  lack  of  a  more  satisfactory  meas- 
ure. After  a  brief  study  of  its  provisions, 
one  can  easily  understand  why  nobody  is  very 
happy  about  the  bill  that  finally  was  con- 
cocted. The  transition  to  pay-as-you-go  will 
be  comparatively  simple  for  all  taxpayers 
whose  Income  Is  derived  almost  entirely  from 
wages  and  salaries  and  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed $2,700  for  a  single  person  and  $3,500  for 
a  married  person.  But  there  Is  a  large  group 
of  taxpayers.  Including  these  who  have  In- 
come of  more  than  $100  from  sources  other 
than  wages  and  salaries,  who  are  going  to  find 
the  business  of  keeping  even  with  the  Gov- 
ernment a  very  complicated  affair.  Also  In- 
cluded in  this  group  are  single  persons  earn- 
ing more  than  $2,700  a  year  and  married 
persons  earning  more  than  $3,500,  profes- 
sional men   and  women  and  persons  whose 


Income  is  from  Investments,  rents,  royalties, 
and  fees.  Many  of  these  14,000,000  tax- 
payers may  have  to  file  five  income  tax  re- 
turns a  year — four  estimated  and  one  final 
return. 

Assuming  that  his  1943  income  Is  larger 
than  that  for  1942,  the  taxpayer  in  this  class 
will  have  to  compute  his  income  and  victory 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  estimated  Income  for 
this  year  and  file  a  return  on  September  15, 
paying  at  that  time  three-fourths  of  this 
year's  estimated  taxes,  less  payments  made  on 
March  15  and  June  15,  less  any  victory  tax 
withholdings  during  the  first  half  of  1943 
and  less  any  withholdings  from  his  pay  be- 
tween July  1  and  September  15.  Then  on 
December  15  of  this  year,  he  will  pay  the  re- 
maining one-fourth  of  1943  taxes  and  file  a 
revised  estimated  return  for  1943,  if  neces- 
sary, making  suitable  adjustments  In  the 
September  15  estimate.  Then,  on  March  15. 
1944.  he  win  have  to  file  a  final  return  on 
1943  Income,  paying  whatever  be  might  owe. 
But  unless  his  December  15,  1943.  estimated 
return  is  at  least  80  percent  correct,  he  will 
also  have  to  pay  a  small  penalty. 

In  addition,  on  March  15,  1944,  the  taxpayer 
will  have  to  file  an  estimated  return  on  1944 
Income  and  pay  one-fourth  of  the  tax  on  the 
estimated  Income.  He  then  will  be  permitted 
to  revise  the  March  15  estimate  on  the  follow- 
ing June  15,  September  15.  and  December  15, 
with  the  final  return  on  1944  Income  to  be 
filed  on  March  15,  1945. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  taxpayer 
who  falls  In  this  group  is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  not  one  headache  a  year  but  pos- 
sibly five.  Farmers  are  subject  to  still  differ- 
ent treatment.  But  the  biggest  headache  of 
all  probably  Is  going  to  be  experienced  by 
employers  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  individual  records  on  the 
taxes  withheld  from  each  employee's  pay. 
They  must  account  to  the  worker  and  also 
to  the  Government,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Government  accounting  will  be  required 
every  month.  They  will  be  allowed  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  the  additional  clerical  help  that 
will  be  needed  in  malting  their  business  tax 
returns,  but  they  will  receive  no  compensa- 
tion. 

A  lot  of  p>eople  soon  will  be  wishing  for 
the  good  old  days  when  it  was  necessary  to 
bother  about  income  taxes  only  once  a  year. 


Life  in  the  Public  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VEBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3 
the  Honorable  Frederick  M.  Davenport, 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Thirty- 
third  New  York  District  for  many  years, 
and  now  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Per- 
sonnel Administration  of  the  United 
States  Government,  made  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege. Middlebury,  Vt. 

Under  permission  heretofore  granted, 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  RECOr.D  Mr.  Daven- 
port s  splendid  address: 

Of  course  all  healthy  and  sane  young  men 
and  women  desire  to  make  good,  desire  to  V£3 
the  powers  with  which  they  were  born,  the 
potentialities  which  the  process  of  educallcn 
has  levealed  in  them.  Ip  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  have  Uv3d.     This  U 
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particularly  true  of  those  whom  the  colleges 
and  universities  ha'-e  sought  to  make  ready 
lor  Influence  and  leadership  In  an  age  full  oif 
dlflScultyfor  the  human  race  The  country, 
the  world,  cannot  long  afford  waste  of  energy 
or  confu-slon  of  purpose,  whether  In  the  eco- 
nomic fleld.  or  In  the  realm  of  learnlnt^  Into 
which  the  American  people  have  poured 
wealth  and  sacrifice  and  prayers  to  such  an 
cxiraorrtlnary    degree 

By  life  In  the  public  lntere«;t  I  do  not.  of 
course,  mean  primarily  life  In  the  public  eye. 
or  on  the  puUttcal  front,  or  In  a  Government 
post  It  Is  rather  a  way  of  living  I  am 
thinking  of.  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  choice 
you  ma::e  at  every  important  fork  In  the 
road.  Are  you  regularly  for  or  apalnst  the 
go-xl  of  all.  or  do  you  deride  usually  for 
number  one''  As  your  Influence  w.dens  and 
you  become  the  head  of  a  great  corporation, 
will  you  conduct  your  business  so  that  the 
welfare  of  em.ployees.  of  consumers,  of  In- 
vestors IB  cjoee  to  your  conscience?  Or.  If 
you  become  a  figure  In  the  party  or  In  Con- 
gress, will  you  i!se  your  position  of  authority 
for  the  good  causes  or  for  the  strongest  prcr- 
sure  group?  Is  the  trend  so  clenr  that  thrae 
who  know  you.  silently  mark  your  uniform 
with  the  Invisible  Insignia  o  the  common 
good? 

Thlfl  Is  something  of  great  consequence  to 
us  m  America.  There  Is  being  thrust  upon  us 
by  the  invisible  movement  of  events  the 
greatest  obligation  that  has  ever  been  put 
upon  a  people.  The  rotuad  globe  Is  In  p>c:U 
cf  tryanny  and  slavery  These  are  not 
mouthlugs.  It  has  come  to  pass,  through 
causes  that  are  deeply  economic  and  per- 
sonal—rnd  traceable — that  the  m.allgnancies 
Of  human  nature  have  suddenly  become  In 
the  a.^endiint  over  large  areas  of  the  earth  s 
surfacf  And  fate.  If  you  wish  to  call  It  fate, 
or  ultimate  providence,  If  you  wish  to  call  It 
providence,  and  world  opinion,  if  there  Is  a 
world  tipinlon.  hnvc  put  upon  thl.";  coui.try 
the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
leadership  and  making  the  fight  In  all  lati- 
tudes, on  land  on  fea,  and  In  the  nlr,  to  give 
the  world  perhaps  its  final  chance  to  be  In 
order  and  to  be  free  The  very  thouRht  of 
U  18  breath-taking  We  have  grand  allies, 
but  their  human  and  material  and  spiritual 
rcs<.)inces  al(;ne  are  not  equpl  to  It  Ours 
and  theirs  together  are.  If  not  wasted  or 
othervtse  badly  directe<l 

We  now  know  that  this  country  w.is  tar 
from  ready  to  take  up  the  formidable  gage 
cf  battle.  We  had  Just  come  through  a 
generation  of  profit-taking  and  profit-los- 
ing—  let  us  cat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to- 
morrow we  die — a  generation  of  general  care- 
lessness about  what  kind  of  government  we 
had  In  this  country  There  were  some  oases 
In  the  desert  but  on  the  whole.  Invisible 
and  selfish  powers  were  in  control  of  much 
cf  our  political  life  Legislation  had  become 
B  long  struggle  of  compromise  with  presaure 
group-i,  which  we  shall  prob.ibJy  always  have 
with  us  to  a  degree,  but  which  are  fatal  to 
fair  government  uiiles.-*  In  legislative  posts 
th*rc  U«  a  controlling  group  of  high  Intelli- 
gence and  patriotic  puipoM  to  act  as  medi- 
ator* for  the  whole  people 

We  hsve  been  throufrb  an  era — we  are  on 
the  other  side  of  it  now.  happily — when  col- 
Jejfe  prufeMvjra  were  widely  advising  grad- 
uates to  take  up  bond  celling  or  a  ao-called 
private  prolessicn.  and  to  avoid  politics  or 
a  public  career  as  a  pestilence  Oovemmert 
vision  was  likewise  blurred  The  blgh  con- 
duct of  Government  business  was  neglected 
In  wholesale  fashion  Oovernment  enaployets 
as  a  body  were  held  in  low  regard,  as  they 
still  are.  although  as  a  section  of  the  popula- 
tion they  are  of  unusual  excellence  but  Viidciy 
underesteemed  — damagtngly  underesteem.td. 
In  my  opinion  — chiefly  because  there  has 
until  recently  been  little  attempt  In  the 
fie'.d  of  govc?rnment  to  select  and  train  able 
aupervlsors.  administrators,  leaders  for  these 


employees  In  the  moat  enormous  and  Im- 
portant business  In  the  world.  For  admin- 
istrative leadership,  for  management.  In  the 
Government's  business  every  man  has  been 
thought  as  good  as  any  other  man.  If  not 
a  Uttie  better.  Of  course  this  is  not  so.  The 
administrative  quality,  the  capacity  to  bring 
things  to  pass,  to  cooperate  successfully  with 
others,  the  ability  to  inspire  workers  to  their 
best  efforts — these  are  unusual  traits  that 
should  be  sought  for.  caught  young,  trained 
carefully,  as  Is  done  In  the  best  private  en- 
terprise Government  has  paid  very  little 
attention  to  this,  and  so  the  administration 
of  the  Nation's  business  has  long  and  un- 
necessarily been  a  byword  and  a  derision 

This  Is  a  dangerous  flaw  It  Is  very  im- 
portant that  the  adralnls'.rntive  side  of  gov- 
ernment, the  management  side  of  the  every- 
day business  of  government,  should  be  in- 
telligent, clean,  and  effective  It  is  the  only 
way  a  free  and  busy  people  can  deal  with 
the  vast  range  of  complicated  social  and 
economic   problems   which   affect   us   all 

Not  simply  our  administrative  controls  but 
our  political  controls  have  been  neglected. 
and  In  this  general  neglect  of  our  public  life 
colle^:;e  men  and  women  have  been  chief  of- 
fenders If  you  look  ckser  at  the  grass-roots 
management  of  the  political  parties  you  will 
find  very  little  Influence  there  from  the  men- 
tal and  moral  energy  output  of  the  higher 
schools  of  learning.  Between  fifty  and  a 
hundred  thousand  college  students  every 
year  pour  out  Into  the  various  activities  of 
human  society  In  America,  largely  avoiding 
political  party  life  and  experience,  even  as 
an  avocation.  I  would  not  urge  seeking 
mere  dominance  in  politics — there  m.iy  be 
p  rsons  more  simply  trained  who  are  fit  to 
become  your  political  peers — but  we  ought 
to  be  carrying  our  share  with  the  rest  of 
the  population  and  making  our  contribution 
to  the  common  pood  through  party  and  po- 
litical controls. 

For,  after  All.  these  controls  are  funda- 
mental to  the  public  Intere-^t  Whatever  you 
may  think  of  this  or  that  politician,  who 
never  earned  before  what  he  now  earns  and 
never  will  again,  the  wholesale  condemna- 
tion of  our  public  men  has  become  shallow 
and  mcanlncless.  A  u.seful  politician,  a  pol- 
itician In  the  true  sense,  Is  a  person  actually 
able  to  bring  things  to  pass  within  the  fab- 
ric of  g<ivernment  and  In  a  free  system.  He 
Is  the  expert  In  the  behavior  of  his  party  col- 
lefigues  and  of  the  electorate.  He  under- 
stands human  nature.  He  manages  human 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  and  emotions. 
He  senses  whether  an  Idea  Is  practical  and 
can  be  maneuvered  through  the  channels 
and  past  the  reefs  of  public  sentiment  and 
Into  ft>te  harbor  In  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution The  able  politician  Is  the  navi- 
gator cf  the  ship  of  state.  No  one  can  take 
his  place  In  a  storm  What  Lincoln  did  In 
the  years  1860-65  was  to  bring  Into  safe  har- 
bor the  Idea  of  Daniel  Webster  that  the 
Union  mu.«t  be  preserved.  Lincoln  was  the 
ma.<ter  of  his  country's  fate,  the  captain  of 
her  soul,  because  he  was  the  master  politi- 
cian of  her  hlirtory 

A  great  part  of  the  succe^  ot  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  th*  Oovernment  of  17£9 
was  due  to  the  pmazlng  political  lapjiclty  of 
Ccorge  Wi-sh!ngton  The  heavy  !i:::-nrcses  of 
the  Father  ef  His  Country,  to  which  we  arc 
accustomed  do  net  bring  this  out  If  you 
wish  a  picture  of  the  able  politician  who  be- 
came cur  first  President,  hear  this  dCfcrlptton 
of  him  from  one  of  his  blographerr,  as  he 
appeared  when  he  cam"  with  h's  Virginians 
to  the  First  Continental  Congress; 

"When  Colonel  Washington  strode  through 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  his  Imposing  ways. 
his  tall  form  In  his  handsome  uniform 
•  •  •  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice  Ha 
went  here  and  there  everywhere  in  the  city, 
buying  provisions,  arms,  and  munitions  for 
his  Virginians.    He  did  not  talk,  but  quietly 


purchased  and  paid.  He  made  a  profound 
Impression.  He  was  seen  everywhere.  In  th© 
morning  and  afternoon  in  Congress,  In  the 
evening  at  the  tavern  with  the  merchants, 
or  dining  in  society  •  •  •  with  the  os- 
tentatious banker  Morris,  or  with  the  well- 
known  lawyer  Dickinson,  with  Mayor  Fisher, 
with  the  leading  Quakers.  He  was  untiring. 
One  Sunday  morning  he  appeared  at  a  Quaker 
meeting.  In  the  afternot-n  he  attended  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  On  the 
Sunday  following  he  went  to  hear  a  morning 
sermon  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  at- 
tended benediction  at  the  Catholic  Church 
after  lunch.  He  frequented  the  taverns 
where  the  New  England  Delegates  were  lodged, 
as  well  as  those  where  the  Delegates  from 
Carolina  were  dined,  and  going  everywhere, 
wherever  be  went  he  gave  the  same  telling 
impression  of  force,  resolution,  and  calm  " 

In  the  living  room  at  Mount  Vernon  and 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Washington  met 
and  learned  to  Influence  his  own  aristocratic 
class  and  after  his  campaign  around  Boston 
and  his  association  with  the  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Yankees,  who  went  off  home  when- 
ever it  struck  their  fancy  and  came  back 
when  they  were  ready,  he  learned  to  under- 
stand and  to  manage  the  pecuIlHrly  free  and 
easv  traits  of  that  Inchoate  and  loosely  orean- 
Ized  body  of  human  beings,  later  to  be  known 
as  the  American  people 

That  was  political  sagac'ty  of  a  high  sort 
Young  men  and  women,  don't  be  a.shamed 
of  political  sagacity,  if  you  have  any  No 
matter  what  your  career,  you  will  succeed 
all  the  better  for  genuine  political  senre  I 
recommend  that  at  least  as  an  aw.  ration  ycu 
become  politicians  In  the  public  Interest — 
all  of  you — women  as  well  as  men  This  war, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  will  end  by  rendering 
sex  no  bar  to  any  human  activity  There 
are  levels  of  helpful  public  Influence  in'^o 
which  all  of  us  may  fit.  and  there  are  tevela 
cf  political  and  party  leadership,  from  town 
and  ward  ctjmmlttees  up  the  ladder,  'nto 
which  many  of  you  may  fit  1  stress  avoca- 
tion and  not  vocation  If  this  course  leads 
you  naturally  into  public  place,  well  and 
good.  But  you  don't  have  to  run  for  office 
to  be  a  public  power  You  don't  have  to  be 
an  officeholder,  but  if  you  knew  the  party 
ways,  the  legislative  ways,  the  public  Issues 
cf  the  hour,  and  If  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  you  fro  out  into  active  American  life 
every  year,  ycu  can  exert  an  influence  upon 
public  intelligence  and  morality  beyond  all 
price. 

Another  thing  we  must  bear  in  mind.  The 
public  Interest  has  become  es  wide  as  the 
world  Of  course  we  do  not  think  of  the 
phrase  "the  public  Interest"  In  a  provincial 
sense,  as  applicable  only  to  the  America  we 
lo'.-e  so  much.  Either  we  arc  coming  into 
a  new  and  broader  day.  a  new  and  be'tcr  age 
for  other  nations  as  well  as  our  own— which 
we  may  help  to  bring  Into  being — or  the  felly 
of  this  vast  conflict  Is  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold and  we  are  only  on  the  vr&y  to  more 
wars  and  ultimate  complete  cp.taclysm 

There  are  signs  that  we  mny  avoid  it. 
The  subnormalcy  which  followed  the  last 
war.  the  secret  treatie*.  the  brundary 
greeds,  the  balances  of  power,  the  tmplccable 
lj«.Iatlcn».  the  selfish  economic  itupiditirs, 
are  new  being  measured  to  seme  dc;jree  m 
advance,  as  exactly  what  they  are— namely, 
deadly  enemies  of  the  happtneat  and  progress 
of  mankind  The  fighting  free  nations — 
China,  Russia,  the  British  Ccmmcnwealth, 
the  United  States  and  her  American  allies — 
have  had  their  fill  of  p  :ver:y.  f--u?'erlr.;r5.  ar.d 
hate.  If  they  understand  each  other,  they 
are  on  the  march  to  begin  to  end  them 

There  Is  a  larger  public  Interest  emerging 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  irresistible  in  Its 
economic  impact.  Not  that  America  Is  about 
to  become  a  wild.  run:i*ay.  starry-eyed 
country  of  loose  economics  Some  fear  that 
we  may  plunge  into  deep  Inflation,  for  ex- 


ample,  na  half  of  Europe  did  after  the  last 
war  and  as  we  ourselves  actually  have  done 
diirlng  and  after  other  wars  not  so  many 
generations  ago;  but  inflation  is  one  abyss 
that  the  world  this  time  seems  determined  to 
shun.  Any  inflationary  trend  will  t>ear 
watching  and,  if  at  all  extreme,  must  at  all 
costs  be  mastered  by  public  power.  There 
Is  happily  developing  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, a  strong  conservative  force  actalnst 
economic  Imbalance,  namely,  the  Oovern- 
ment bondholder  An  accurate  student  of 
the  volume  of  bondholdlng  In  this  country 
estimates  that  there  will  be  50  000,000 
owners  of  Government  securities  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
In  the  world  before  Ycu  may  add  to  It  the 
millions  moT!^  of  insurance  policyholders 
and  you  have  altogether  a  new.  modern, 
crnservatlve  force  that  is  likely  to  favor 
reasonable  economic  caution,  and  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  what  the  Lord  has  delivered 
into  our  hands  in  the  way  of  productive  in- 
crease during  this  war  These  people  are  all 
voters,  and  you  would  think  them  likely  to 
XoUow  the  trend  of  the  common  good,  the 
trend  of  using  these  amazing  new  productive 
lacillties  In  the  interest  of  lower  prices  and 
lower  costs,  with  a  rising  standard  of  living 
lor  all. 

The  national  post-war  economy  to  my 
mind  presents  a  far-from-hop>eless  picture. 
No  one  who  crosse'  this  country  with  his 
eyes  open  can  fall  to  observe  the  colossal 
energy  of  productive  organization,  geared  to 
either  war  or  peace,  piling  up,  under  Gov- 
ernment direction  as  well  as  under  private 
direction,  vast  stocks  of  basic  commodities 
of  all  kinds,  in  addition  to  munitions  of  war, 
pouring  out  seashlps  and  airships.  Inventing 
and  creating  synthetic  substitutes  with 
amazing  Ingenuity  and  skill,  with  jxitential- 
Itles  beyond  anything  in  the  history  of  man 
for  supplying  goods  and  services  that  the 
world  needs  Relieved  of  the  Incubus  of 
monopoly  practices,  cartels,  patent  pools, 
business  cycles,  the  Ineffectual  economies  of 
scarcity.  Government  and  private  wastes,  and 
given  the  right  to  live  and  work  in  a  genuine 
system  of  free  enterprise — not  visionary  rad- 
icals but  men  of  shrewd  economic  vision 
foresee  an  era  of  steadily  lowering  prices  with 
a  rising  level  of  production  and  livelihood 
throughout  the  world. 

Now  you  cannot  have  a  national  or  a  world 
economy  like  the  one  I  have  described,  if  a 
cult  of  Incompetence  Is  In  control  of  the 
public  life.  It  will  take  plenty  of  braltis  and 
character  to  manage  that  economy:  and  the 
country  must  look  to  many  of  the  young  men 
and  women  coming  back  to  civil  life  from 
the  terrible  but  enlightening  experience  of 
the  war.  and  to  many  of  those  coming  out  of 
the  economic  and  public  training  of  Institu- 
tions of  learning  after  the  war,  to  provide  a 
great  part  of  the  management  talent  of  the 
broader  economy  Unless  large  numbers  of 
thoFe  who  come  back  from  tbe  war  put  un- 
worthy, acquisitive  Interest  underfoot  and 
dedicate  their  training  and  thinking,  and 
their  very  lives  to  these  great  projects  in  the 
public  Interest,  the  new  economic  vision  will 
fall      But  what  a  eauset 

This  larger  Ufa  In  the  public  interest  haa 
Tast  and  varied  challenge  Our  iotematUmal 
retponslbllltles  are  already  p-eat  and  will  be 
greater  still  This  Oovernment  will  need 
thousands  of  younger  men  of  trained  Intelll- 
genre,  skill,  and  effectiveness,  during  thla  war 
and  when  It  la  over,  to  manage  tbe  relief 
and  reconstruction  of  occupied  areas  behind 
our  advancing  armies.  Whence  will  come 
the  chief  reinforcement*  to  tbe  Government 
In  the  leadership  of  this  formidable  task? 
Where  but  from  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  Nation? 

The  time  has  come  for  a  broad  view  of  what 
oonstitutea  the  challenge  of  ttie  public  In- 
terest. I  look  for  the  day  when  young  men 
and  women  graduating  from  the  coUegee  will 
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count  It  a  high  honor  to  live  their  lives  and 
do  their  work,  for  example,  in  the  environ- 
ment of  a  progressive,  virile,  understanding 
labor  movement.  The  time  for  "warriors" 
of  labor  pitted  against  "captains  "  of  Industry 
is  over.  There  you  l.ave  only  the  mc-?  prim- 
itive phase  of  an  undesirable  class  su  uggle. 
The  way  is  open  for  a  worthier  leadership 
on  both  sides.  If  the  regular  colleges  do  not 
seize  the  opportunity,  labor  colleges  will  train 
young  men  and  women  in  economics,  psy- 
chology, and  leadership.  It  is  a  pitiful  nar- 
rowness which  appears  to  have  shown  Itself 
recently  in  a  great  city  of  this  country,  when 
a  new  director  of  adult  education  was  needed, 
and  the  best  qualified  applicant  out  of  a  list 
of  100.  recommended  by  the  board  of  su- 
perintendents and  the  board  of  examiners, 
graduate  of  a  labor  college.  20  years  a  stu- 
dent of  the  subject,  8  years  educational  di- 
rector of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  unions 
In  the  United  States,  was  rejected  by  the 
board  of  ediKation  ot  the  municipality, 
against  the  protests  of  outstanding  educa- 
tional leaders,  because  he  had  gained  much 
of  his  experience  In  connection  with  a  labor 
organization.  The  public  interest  cannot 
long  survive  that  sort  of  Maglnot  Line  men- 
tality. 

The  time  is  already  here  when  company 
presidents  are  being  chosen  for  their  psycho- 
logical skill  In  labor  relations.  The  growth 
of  collective  bargaining  and  labor-manage- 
ment councils  makes  this  inevitable.  Busi- 
ness leadership  Is  driven  to  reshape  itself  In 
terms  of  the  public  Interest. 

Private  enterprise,  the  genius  for  produc- 
tion, a  clean  private  capital  market,  are  es- 
sential to  the  mastery  and  management  of 
the  vast  national  economy  which  may  follow 
this  war  At  tbe  same  time,  the  days  of 
mere  business  dominance  of  workers  or  poli- 
tics are  past.  Business  Is  a  great  human 
career  in  itself.  The  political  control  of  the 
country  cannot  be  managed  well  from  bank- 
ing houses  and  security  exchanges,  but  btisl- 
ness  for  the  benefit  of  workers,  investors,  and 
consumers  alike,  remains  a  vital  factor  In 
the  welfare  and  security  of  the  American 
people  A  wholesome  career  in  private  in- 
dustry is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  career 
in  the  public  interest. 

"niat  this  attitude  of  preeminent  regard 
for  the  common  good  is  the  right  attitude 
toward  a  useful  life  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  It  coincides  with  the  growing  faith, 
even  during  the, present  crisis,  in  the  dy- 
namics of  the  common  man,  and  that  In  the 
practical,  observable  sense  of  collective  power. 
Has  not  the  conduct  of  tbe  British  people  in 
this  war  proved  where  real  power  lies?  Does 
not  the  epic  story  of  the  Chinese  i>eople  re- 
veal it?  Does  not  the  faith  of  the  young  and 
virile  nation  of  Russia  declare  It?  How  short- 
sighted Is  tbe  view  that  we  cannot  act  with 
Russia  when  this  war  is  over.  What  matters 
a  particular,  current  form  phase  of  govern- 
ment or  a  strongly  held  economic  postulate 
compared  with  the  emphasis  of  Russia  upon 
the  value  and  dignity  of  the  Individual  hu- 
man soul  and  the  purpose  of  a  larger  life  for 
the  millions  of  her  citizens? 

The  way  of  life  in  the  public  Interest  is 
ao  vital  because  It  1«  tbe  way  of  personal 
bappinew.  It  U  enlightened  self-interest 
and  so  Is  anchored  In  fundamental  reality. 
There  Is  no  comparable  aatiefactloo  In  numey 
or  sheer  power  over  others.  An  exclusive 
lnterc«t  Is  M:U-destniCtlve.  But  tbe  tec-ling 
that  you  are  making  human  existence  easier 
and  sweeter,  that  your  influence  is  rich  in 
all  the  civic  vitamins  upon  yotir  city,  your 
village,  your  party,  your  Government,  your 
church,  your  school — that  la  living. 

And  finally,  young  pec^le,  life  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  has  spiritual  values  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  miss.  Oan  anybody  doubt  that 
to  be  the  leeson  of  tbe  simr>le  splendor  of 
heart  and  mind  exemplified  In  tbe  mission 
of  ICadame  Chiang  of  China  to  tbe  American 


people,  so  that  It  could  be  said  of  her — as  It 
was — that  she  made  manhood  humble  and 
womanhood  proud,  and  humanity  itself  glow 
with  admiration  and  gratitude. 

All  of  ycu  had  an  opportunity  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  her  personality,  directly  or  by  way 
cf  the  radio.  lu  her  there  seemed  an  inner 
spiritual  power  which  all  felt,  whether  she 
stood  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
or  Joined  unpretendingly  with  her  fellrw 
Christians  in  the  lowly  prayer.  "Our  Father 
Who  art  In  Heaven";  or  pleaded  for  her  peo- 
ple and  the  wide  world  before  vast  throngs 
in  the  cities  of  the  Nation  She  has  a  great 
cause;  she  has  given  herself  in  glad  sacri- 
fice; she  has  made  clear  to  plain  men  every- 
where the  meaning  of  this  present  struggle — 
the  necessity  of  world  fellcrwship  and  the 
blessing  of  human  freedom — ^not  aecuritj 
first  and  freedom  afterwards,  but  freedom 
and  security,  now  and  forever,  one  and  in- 
separable. Above  all.  she  has  made  the  dem- 
ocratic Ideas  and  the  method  of  powv  of  the 
Man  of  Nazareth  clearer  to  the  world  than  it 
has  been  made  by  anybody  else  In  this 
generation.  She  has  put  dictators  in  their 
place — Nimrod.  Sennacherib.  Neouchaciiez- 
zar.  Cyrus  the  Parian,  Genghis  Khan,  Alex- 
ander. Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon — all  are  gone; 
but  the  way  of  the  Son  of  Man  abides  lorever. 

To  take  the  side  of  the  public  Interest  la 
to  take  the  side  of  the  eternal  values;  to 
take  the  side  of  the  higher  life  of  man  In  the 
age-old  struggle  between  the  brute  and  the 
Christ.  In  this  supreme  hour  of  the  world's 
history,  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve. 


The  Bishop  of  Washinfton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

OF  NXW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBa 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing poem  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

THE    BISHOP    OF    WASHINGTON 

The  Bishop  of  Washington,  loved  and  revered 

All  over  the  United  States, 
With  his  master  mind  has  successfully  steered 

The  great  temple  that  stiU  awaits 
Completion,    as    on    Mount    Saint    Alban    It 
stands. 

In  unfinished  grandeur  sublime. 
The  pride  of   our   own   sunny,  peace-loving 
land. 

To  grow.  In  its  greatneas.  with  time. 

The  Bkihop  of  Washington  felt  In  his  heart 

Tbe  pangs  of  a  suflerltig  world- 
Re  wanted  his  Nation  to  do  tte  full  part 

To  win,  'neeth  Old  Glory  unfurled. 
This  war  'gainst  the  Christian  rellflon  and 
0<jd. 

Begun  by  the  tyranu  of  hat*. 
Whose  armies  are  painting   in  crimson  tbe 
•od. 

Destroying  what  others  create. 

The  Bishop  of  Washington,  till  his  last  breatb, 

Clung  close  to  the  ChrlAt  of  the  cross. 
And   when   be   passed   into   the    shadows  of 
death. 

His  gain  overbalanced  his  loss. 
He  lost  this  existence  of  struggle  and  strife. 

And  trouble  and  worry  and  care. 
To  gain  aU  tbe  Joys  of  the  beautiful  life. 

Awaiting  the  just,  over  there 

— Horace  C.  CarlUie. 
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..^.«,^   fr.r  n,arriaee  and  for    I    tratlon   force  me  to  tender  my  resignation    1   ^_achlne.    Tb««       poll^^^ 
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The  Bachelorship  of  Christian  Livinj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELEG^TI  FHOM  ALA::KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  Dr.IOND  Mr.  Sp.^aicr,  during 
the  graduation  exercises  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Washington.  D.  C.  the  sermon  at 
th  '  Baccalaureate  Ma.ss  on  Sunday.  May 
30.  1943.  w.-^.s  given  by  the  able  Dr.  J.  N. 
Supple.  O.  M.  I.  That  sermon  is  so  ex- 
alted in  tone  and  temper,  and  so  de.serv- 
InK  not  only  of  reading  but  of  reflection, 
that  I  offer  it  for  the  Cokgkessional 
Record: 

My  dear  gradu;iles.  I  would  allay  your  fears 
by  promlslni?  that  the  sermon  which  you 
ar»  about  to  hear  Is  not  another  lecture  In 
disguise.  Yuur  courses  ore  finished.  This 
mornlr.i;  we  arc  assembled  In  this  beautiful 
clispel  for  tlie  baccalaureate  mass  and  ser- 
mon. And  toraorruw  will  be  the  happy  day  of 
graduation.  But  what  exactly  Is.  or  should 
be.  the  special  purpose  of  this  morning's 
exercise?  It  Is  Id  g?.thcr  yoar  4  years  Into 
a  sacred  memory,  to  thank  God  for  his  many 
blessings,  and  to  take  away  a  Inst  lesson 
winch  will  be  the  kernel  of  wisdom  'In  all 
ynur  learning.  It  is  my  reai  and  appre- 
ciated iionor  to  gl'.e  tiiat  lesson  by  retro- 
spectlng.  Inspecting,  and  prospecting,  after  a 
fashion,  the  degree  of  bachelor 

If  you  retrospect,  you  will  remcmljer  other 
happy  graduation  davs  from  grade  school, 
from  high  school  or  academy.  But  no  doubt 
these  d:Ly8  of  llght-h?art?d  chlldhocd  fade 
In  iirportance  as  you  live  the  present  ones 
EG  rich  in  vivld  memories  of  the  first  im- 
pression beautltul  Trinity  College  made  on 
you.  of  interesting  classes,  of  new  friends,  of 
cuts  and  ccmpuscs,  of  happy  holidays.  These 
are  the  memories  which  you  wlsii  to  cast  Into 
a  sacred  mold  before  the  altar  of  G' d  this 
morninjj 

Your  memories,  moreover,  are  memories  of 
blessings,  and  so  your  heart  Is  tiUtd  with 
gratitude.  There  Is  gratitude  to  your  par- 
ents who  provided  for  your  education,  which 
has  cost  them  real  sacrifloes.  if  not  always 
of  a  material  kind,  then  surely  of  a  spiritual 
price.  For  you  have  been  separated  from 
home  and  from  them.  There  Is  gratitude  to 
the  devoted  and  scholarly  Sisters  of  Notre 
D;.me,  and  to  your  other  teachers,  who  have 
so  generously  worked  for  your  training  in 
bt  dy.  nnnd.  and  character. 

There  are  thanks  also  for  your  friends  who 
have  brightened  your  days  with  help  and 
companionship  But.  above  ali.  you  are 
tlianktul  to  God.  the  Giver  of  ail  good  gifts, 
from  Wliom  all  these  various  blessings  of 
parents,  teachers,  friends,  health,  happiness, 
and  6'uccess  have  come.  These  are  the  bless- 
ings that  you  surely  wish  to  acknowledge  as 
perfectly  as  pofaible  to  God,  and  can  acknowl- 
edg  by  uniting  them  with  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  m  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
For  the  mass  is  always  an  infinitely  pleasing 
thanksgiving  to  God  And.  too.  by  this  same 
sacrifice  you  will  wish  to  blot  out  whatever 
of  fault  or  of  failure  that  has  crept  into  your 
4  happy  years. 

You  young  women  are  becrming  bache- 
lors— at  least,  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  If 
ycu  Inspect  the  history  of  your  degree,  you 
will  find  %ome  very  interesting  facts.  The 
exact  derivation  of  the  word  "bachelor"  is  not 
known.  Some  philologists  derive  it  from  ths 
Latin  word  "vacca."  meaning  cow  But  no 
proud  graduate  need  accept  such  a  derivation 
when  so  many  others  are  seemingly  more 
ccojpUmeutary.     Probably    the    word   comes 


from  an  old  French  word  having  the  meaning 
of  youth,  or  apprentice.  In  th;s  case,  bache- 
lor would  apprcprlateiy  signify  that  you  are 
but  youths  or  apprentices  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  And  this  derivation  Is  better  than 
the  one  which  comes  from  baccalaris,  mean- 
ing "one  who  wields  a  stick,"  for  discipline 
during  the  lectures  at  Trinity  has  not  been 
maintained  by  any  such  armed  person. 

The  students  who  attended  the  first  uni- 
veriitle?,  founded  in  the  medieval  ages, 
came  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Their  first 
act  was  to  select  a  master,  who  would  take 
over  the  complete  direction  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  student  was.  Indeed.  Instructed 
by  other  teachers,  but  he  w.is  rhlefiy  under 
tiie  master,  and  he  was  known  to  the  uni- 
versity only  through  the  master.  After  his 
long-  apprenticeship,  the  student  hoped  to 
hrc\in:e  a  iii.i-ter  himsel  As  )^uch,  he  would 
be  learned  in  the  sacred  as  well  as  in  the 
profane  sciences,  for  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  those  days  were  but  steps  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  through  the  divme  wLsclom  of  the- 
ology. This  union  cf  human  and  divine 
knowledge  is  not  strange  to  tho-'e  of  us  who 
recall  that  in  the  medieval  ages  .society  was 
an  organic  whole,  based  on  the  Christian 
people,  who  believed  it  very  important  to 
u.e  the  things  of  earth  to  climb  into  the 
lap  of  God 

Until  the  student  became  a  professor  he 
was  forced  to  submit  humbly  to  the  dU- 
clpline  of  being  taught.  There  was  no  ni'  d- 
ern  false  attitude,  condemned  by  the  late 
Pius  XI  in  his  Encyclical  on  Chrl-stian  Edu- 
cation, that  education  could  be  drawn  out 
of  the  student  liimsclf.  or  tiiat  ho  could 
evolve  his  own  learning  by  his  unaided  or 
undirected  powers,  llie  student  was  iiiude 
to  keep  his  eyes  on  God.  the  first  principle 
and  last  end  ot  every  creature  in  the  uni- 
verse. Meanv.hile  the  teacher,  like  the 
busy  bee  collecting  from  the  choicest  part  of 
the  flower,  selected  and  gave  the  choicest 
bits  of  wi-sdom  to  the  student.  His  mind 
was  a  hive  s;  )rlng  the  honey  of  human  and 
divine  wisdom. 

The  medlfval  bachelorship  f.lso  had  Its 
examinations.  In  the  preexammatlon  the 
candidate  was  examined  by  three  masters 
of  the  faculty,  who  decided  the  qualifications 
of  the  student  to  present  himself  for  the 
dotermlnatlt  n,  or  solemn  academic  test.  Tills 
last  test,  worse  than  your  comprehenslves. 
was  given  by  the  master,  and  lasted  the  whole 
of  Lent  It  was  an  ordeal.  In  the  last 
session  the  candidate  had  to  sum  up.  or 
determine,  his  solutions  to  the  Important 
questions  and  objections  proposed  to  him. 
Success  entitled  him  to  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor. He  was  then  ready  to  start  his  studies 
for  the   licentiate  and   mastership 

Prescinding  from  the  t)eautiful  buildings, 
from  tlie  improvements  due  to  science,  and 
from  jur  American  customs,  the  bachelor- 
ship at  Trinity  College  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  medieval  ages 
TJiere  are  links  connecting  the  old  baclielcrs 
with  the  new  ones.  You  come  from  all  parts 
of  this  country.  Your  master  is  really  the 
president  and  dean  of  studies,  who  directs 
your  studies.  The  same  humbleness,  obe- 
dience, and  respect  before  teachers  are  re- 
qtilred.  It  Is  characteristic  of  Catholic 
schools  to  unite  moral  training  with  intel- 
lectual growth.  Yotir  examinations  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  preexaminations,  which  led  to  the 
medieval  determination.  Your  comprehen- 
slves. which  are  your  determination,  certainly 
entail  a  period  of  ordeal  The  purpose,  too, 
of  your  education  remains  exactly  the  same, 
namely,  to  make  yotir  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  a  stepping  stone  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Catholic  philosophy.  And  the  wis- 
dom of  philosophy  Is  in  turn  subordinated 
to  the  principles  of  Christian  faith  and  life. 
Clearly,  then,  although  centuries  have  come 
and  gone,  the  ptirpose  is  and  must  always 
be  essentially  the  same  for  all  true  Catholic 
bachelors.      The  Cattxollo  bachelorship  has 


Its  trade-mark  like  so  many  fine  products — 
made  by  appointment  for  Christ  the  King. 
By  its  supernatural  mark,  your  education 
Is  distinguished  nobly  from  the  education 
given  In  so  many  non-Catholic  colleges.  In 
these  latter,  the  serious  error  of  pragmatism 
destroys  most  of  the  value  of  the  learning. 
The  many  experimental  sciences,  in  spite  of 
their  continuously  extending  control  of  na- 
ture, are  allowed  to  harm,  rather  than  benefit 
the  souls  ar.d  well-being  of  the  students. 
For  pragmatism,  especially  of  the  experi- 
mentalist type  which  loves  the  experimental 
science.'?  to  excess,  errs  as  to  the  very  natu.^e 
of  man,  and  denies  the  most  important  vir- 
tues of  the  soul.  It  turns  the  outside  world 
back  Into  the  ego.  which  is  made  the  measure 
of  the  true  and  of  the  good.  The  true,  hu- 
man good  Is  divorced  from  the  Ideal  and 
supernatural,  and  wedded  Instead  to  the 
immediately  u-eful  and  pleasant.  So  that 
religion  Is  mutilated.  And  the  notion  of  God 
is  considered  u-seless,  if  not  harmful.  So  that 
wheieas  prflgmatiam  claims  to  liberate  man 
from  the  hurtful  light  of  natural  and  divine 
wi-sdom,  It  actually  destroys  his  intellectual 
sight  and  le.ives  him  groping  toward  a  cold 
and  hopeless.  If  scientlflcnlly  conducted, 
burial.  How  sad  it  Is  to  see  the  corrupting 
Influence  of  this  doctrine  upon  ycung  minds 
that  hunger  for  the  food  of  pure  truth.  How 
tragic  to  deny  young  pecple  tho.se  perfect 
ideals  which  will  strengthen  the  soul  for 
truly  noble  and  happiness-bringing  action. 

It  Is  in  the  face  of  this  false  materialistic 
and  worldly  viewpoint  cf  education,  that  we 
will  now  Idealize  and  spiritualize  the  veiy 
bachelorship,  whose  history  and  purpose  we 
have  been  inspecting.  To  find  the  super- 
natural mes.sage  In  It  should  not  be  hard  for 
us.  In  othcT  words  we  are  going  to  prospect 
the  bachelor.shlp  as  to  Its  eternal  value 

In  the  first  place,  these  past  4  years  are 
not  a  mere  experience  of  passing,  self-cen- 
tered value.  Your  baccalaureate  entailing 
4  years  at  Trinity  is  not  one  of  the  many 
unfamiliar  and  blind  alleys  In  your  life  It 
is  rather  a  stretcli  of  tlie  broad,  safe  high- 
way leading  to  the  kingdom  of  God  It  is  but 
part  of  your  long  education  under  the  one 
and  only  real  master— Christ  Himself.  You 
are  going  to  see  in  your  teachers  here  and 
wherever  else  you  may  study  the  providen- 
tial helpers  of  the  Master.  Having  adopted 
the  attitude  of  a  Christian  student,  you  will 
remain  durmg  life  humble  and  submissive 
and  confident  before  God.  You  will  not  play 
the  part  of  a  fool  who  thinks  that  he  can 
decipher  the  precise  meaning  of  every  bless- 
ing and  every  trial,  or  who  thinks  that  ho 
Is  too  learned  and  Important  to  be  taugiit 
by  Christ  and  His  Church 

As  for  your  determination,  it  Is  the  life 
that  stretches  before  you.  In  some  sense  It 
will  be  an  ordeal,  with  its  .sacrifices,  worries, 
and  mistakes.  The  Master,  however,  will  be 
presiding  at  the  defense.  He  will  be  en- 
couraging you  on  to  success  even  wliile 
testing  you.  You  must  alone  defend  the  • 
great  truths,  or  theses,  by  your  own  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds  You  know  that  the  first 
thesis  runs:  God  is  my  Creator  and  Infinite 
Good.  In  Him  akne  can  my  heart  find  true 
and  lasting  happiness.  To  those  who  object 
that  many  men  find  more  Joy  in  pleasure, 
riches,  and  honors  of  the  world,  you  will 
answer  that  such  persons  are  deluded  by  the 
appearance  of  things,  and  by  their  own  blind 
selfishness. 

In  your  se?cond  thesis  you  will  defend  the 
principle:  A  life  of  virtue  after  Christ,  the 
model  of  Christfan  living,  is  a  life  of  freedom, 
power,  and  happiness  with  peace.  And  this 
is  true  in  spite  of  the  claim  tliat  a  saintly  per- 
son is  a  fcol  and  a  failure  in  the  new  scientiflo 
world.  For  the  sinner  alone  is  the  slave  and 
cripple  of  the  world.  In  the  third  thesis  the 
Master  will  expect  many  of  you  to  determine 
the  nature  of  marriage  You  will  hold  that  It 
is  an  unchanging  institution  made  by  Goel 
Himself.    S.^me  may  cbjcct  thct  new  alms 
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have  been  discovered  for  marriage  and  for 
women,  but  dearly  this  Is  false.  Fidelity  to 
the  position  of  wife  and  mother  will  bring 
untold  glory  and  happiness  to  a  woman.  In 
cverr  kind  of  life  her  model  after  Christ  Is 
His  own  Immaculate  mother,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  Finally,  In  your  determination 
of  life,  ycu  must  hold  fast  to  the  principle 
that  Christ  wills  to  accomplish  your  eternal 
salvation  through  the  one,  holy.  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic  Church.  This  church  is  not  some- 
thing that  will  pass  with  the  new  scientlflc 
discoveries.  It  Is  the  holy  spouse  of  Christ, 
who  has  established  It  In  truth,  goodness,  and 
power.  In  It  your  soul  will  be  enlightened, 
your  salvation  assured. 

Such  are  the  theses  of  divine  wisdom  to 
guide  you  through  life.  They  are  not  many, 
but  they  are  the  most  important  that  can 
bo  thought.  Knowing  them  and  living  ac- 
cording to  them  you  will  be  truly  wise  and 
noble.  Ignoring  and  violating  them  you  will 
be  m  Intellectual  confusion  and  spiritual 
slavery.  True  success  lies  before  you  If  you 
choose  it 

In  conclusion,  I  bid  you  to  return  to  the 
altar.    As  you  have  made  sacred  your  mem- 
ories and  heartftil  gratitude  by  uniting  them 
to  Christ  In  the  mass,  likewise  sanctify  with 
grace  your  resolution  to  succeed  In  life's  de- 
■  termination.    In    that    resolution    you    wlU 
never   be   lacking   the   grace   of   the   Divine 
Master  as  long  as  you  rest  on  Him  to  pull 
you  through  the  ordeal.    It  1b  the  way  He 
wishes   us  to  succeed:    through   HU   divine 
goodness.    He  awaits  the  day  when  He  can 
declare  your  life  examination  over,  and  con- 
fer upon  you  the  bachelorship  of  Christian 
living.     You  will   then   be  Immediately   Ini- 
tiated   into    a   new    and    more    glorious   life 
wherein  you  will  no  longer  be  an  apprentice 
learning   the   first   lessons   of   wisdom.    For 
then  you  will  be  as  a  master  knowing  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  divine  life  In  the  bosom 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.    It  Is  this  Trinity  that 
Trinity  College  wants  you  to  know  with  yotir 
whole  mind,  love   with   every  fiber  of  yot» 
heart,  and  serve  with  every  breath  of  your 
earthly  life.    To  that  highest  end,  we  pray 
this  morning: 

Kay  the  pwwer  of  the  Father  govern  and  pro- 
tect you. 
May  the  wisdom  of  the  Son  teach  and  en- 
lighten you. 
May  the  love  of  the  Holy  Ghost  renew  and 

quicken  you. 
May  the  blessing  of  the  all  Holy  Trinity; 
Father.  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  now 
and  forever  more. 

Amen. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  letter  of  Ru-ssell  H.  Potter,  resigning 
from  the  position  of  acting  district  direc- 
tor of  the  O.  P.  A.,  is  very  revealing.    It  is 

as  follows:  «  iq^q 

Jxnn  S,  1943. 

Mr    Stlvan  L.  JosaPH, 

Segional  Administrator.  Region  No.  2, 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Sew  York  City. 
Dea«   Stlvan:    Political    machinations   de- 
signed to  create  a  powerfiU  political  patron- 
age  machine  In  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 


tration force  me  to  tender  my  resignation 
from  that  organization,  effective  Immediately. 
I  am  motivated  not  by  rancor  but  a  con- 
science which  cannot  reconcile  itself  to  inter- 
ests which  ar«  Inimical  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  Under  such  circumstances  I  cannot 
accept  the  position  of  executive  assistant  to 
the  regional  administrator.  I  covUd  not  ful- 
fill my  duties  sincerely  knowing  that  the 
Office  of  Price  AdmlnlstraUon  is  under  the 
thumbs  of  political  bosses  Ed  Flynn,  Frank 
Kelly.  Mike  Kennedy,  and  Senator  Mead,  and 
others. 

I  was  shocked  when  you  told  me  yesterday 
afternoon  that  the  reason  for  my  removal  as 
acting  district  director  in  favor  of  Russell 
was  a  purely  political  one,  namely,  that  you 
were  ordered  by  Ed  Flynn,  Frank  Kelly.  Mike 
Kennedy,  and  Senator  Mead  to  put  their  sug- 
gested candidate.  Prank  RusseU,  in  the  Job. 
You  said  that  tf  you  dldnt  do  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  would  not  have  the 
support  of  the  New  York  congressional  dele- 
gation  when,  in  the  near  future,  the  $177,- 
000,000  Office  o£  Price  Administration  appro- 
priations bin  oomea  up  for  a  vote. 

I  have  no  ax  to  grind,  politically  or  other- 
wise. I  want  to  Impress  on  you  Indelibly  my 
sincerity  In  reviewing  certain  IncldenU.  For 
the  good  of  the  Nation  I  want  these  facts 
brought  out  into  the  open.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts. 

Let  me  refresh  your  memory  about  some 
political  nianlpulationa. 

1.  You  will  recall  an  Incident  early  In  the 
fall  when  you  sent  me  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
to  pick  out  a  candidate  for  the  district  dl- 
rectcffs  position.    After  several  days.  I  found 
a  man,  accepUble  to  you  and  to  Civil  Service, 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  Paterson.     However, 
before  this  appointment  became  effecUve,  you 
called   me  to  your  office  late  one  afternoon 
and    told    me   you    had    a   call   from    John 
Hamm    Deputy  Administrator,  to  the  effect 
that  senator  Mead  was  very  much  upset  over 
this   appointment,   because,   as   you   quoted 
him   he  felt  he  was  not  getting  enough  Jobs 
in  up-State  New  York.     You  ordered  me  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Rochester  to  interview  the 
chairman  of  the  Monroe  County  Democratic 
Committee.  Mr.    [Roy  F.]  Bush,  who  had  a 
candidate   eqxially   as  good   as  Paterson. 

When  I  called  on  Mr.  Bush  he  sUted  he 
was  not  getting  enough  Jobs  from  the  Of&ce 
of   Price   Administration   and   that   he    had 
called  upon  Senator  Mead  to  see  that  he  did. 
I  told  him  the  appointment  of  Paterson  had 
been  cleared  and  that  It  would  be  difficult  to 
deny  h'm  the  district  director's  Job:  I  told  him 
I  was  not  interested  in  the  political  affilia- 
tions of  any  candidate;  I  told  him  there  was 
another  position— that  of  area  rent  director— 
and  that  if  John  Curtln,  his  prospective  can- 
dldate  had  the  qualifications  he  could  be  ap- 
pointed  to  that  position.      Inasmuch   as  he 
had  these  qualifications  and  has  since  proved 
to  be  a  capable  administrator  he   was  ap- 
pointed.    You  wUl  recall  there  was  trouble 
over  this  appointment  because  Senator  Mead 
later  learned   that  this  candidate  of   Demo- 
cratic Chairman  Bush  was  a  Bennett   man 
rather  than  a  M«ad  man.    As  you  have  often 
told   me,  this  incident  caused   you  no   end 
of  embarrassment  in  up-State  New  York,  In- 
sofar as  Senator  Mead  was  concerned. 

2.  Buffalo  has  been  another  source  of  con- 
stant embarrassment  to  you  since  the  resig- 
nation of  Leston  P.  Pancuf.  because  none  of 
the  candidates  suggested  by  Senator  Mead 
for  the  district  directors  position  has  been 
acceptable  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

3.  The  Pennsylvania  situation,  as  you  so 
often  told  me,  was  a  source  of  constant  an- 
noyance to  you  became  of  Senator  Joseph 
P.  Gxnrrr.  who  insisted  that  his  people  be 

given  Jobs.  ^  _. 

4  The  removal  of  Jim  Luke,  Office  of  Price 
Administration  BUte  Director  of  Delaware, 
was  a  direct  order  to  you  by  Washington 
which  emanated  from  the  Delaware  political 


machine.  These  political  maneuverlngs 
caused  a  complete  demoralization  among  the 
various  local  boards  in  that  area. 

5,  The  appointment  of  Henry  B.  Chambers. 
Chairman  of  the  Bronx  County  Democratic 
Committee  and  a  close  friend  of  Ed  Flynn, 
as  Regional   Hearing  Commissioner. 

6  Recently  your  office  requested  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  clerks  to  the  Bronx  Ra- 
tion Board.  These  three  names  were  sub- 
mitted through  the  office  of  Ed  Flynn.  The 
clerks  were  sent  to  the  Bronx  board  and 
Adolph  Chesley,  Bronx  County  Administra- 
tor, said  that  they  were  not  qualified  for 
thft.work  and  he  refused  to  accept  them. 
'^D^a  caused  much  turmoil  In  the  regional 
office  and  pressure  was  immediately  put  up- 
on my  office  to  have  these  three  clerks  placed 
m  some  positions  immediately .  I  understand 
they  were  sent  to  Brooklyn,  but  raised  such 
a  fuss  over  being  in  Brooklyn  that  they  ap- 
pealed again  to  the  office  of  Kd  Flynn  and 
were  (wdered  sent  back  to  the  Bronx.  This 
was  given  as  a  "must"  both  to  my  offtce  and 
to  Chesley.  I  personally  was  not  aware  of 
any  of  this  until  after  It  had  happened. 

7.  Although  I  personaUy  have  never  had 
any  contact  with  the  political  machine.  1 
have  become  Increasingly  exa^wrated  by  con- 
stant reminders,  by  both  yourself  and  John 
R  Johnston,  Deputy  Regional  Administrator, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  "playing  ball"  with  cer- 
tain Congressmen  and  Senators  in  region 
2.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Office  ci 
Price  Administration,  which  was  created  oa- 
tensibly  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  Na- 
tion's security,  shotild  become  a  political 
patronage  machine  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  politicians  and  political  parties. 

8.  As  you  know.  I  have  been  acting  district 
director  since  the  latter  part  of  December, 
and  from  that  day  until  several  days  ago. 
when  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Crowlle  came  up  from 
Washington,  I  had  not  met  Mayor  LaOuardla. 
For  some  reason,  you  always  told  me  ytJu  felt 
It  was  your  Job  to  handle  Mayor  LaOuardla 
because,  as  you  characterized  him,  he  waa 
very  unpredictable  and  close  to  the  admin- 
istration in  Washington.     And  yet  Mayor  La- 
Ouardla  has   made   the   statement   he   has 
always  received  the  finest  cooperation  from 
my  office.     This  morning.  Mayor  LaGuardla 
personally  called  me  and  said  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Prentiss  Brown  on  April  21  not  to 
nrtke  any  changes  whatsoever  In  the  man- 
ag^ent   of   this   office,    and   that   he    waa 
strongly  opposed  to  these  political  manipula- 
tions and  he  dreaded  the  chaotic  effect  of 

them.  ^_, 

On  June  1,  I  addressed  a  Civilian  Defense 
Volunteer  Organization  recruiting  rally  at 
the  request  of  Queens  Borough  President 
Burke  I  attempted  to  carry  the  fight  against 
the  critics  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion to  the  people  themselves.  Frankly,  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself.  My  conscience  both- 
era  me.  By  what  special  privilege  vested 
m  me  can  I  go  before  the  people  and  ask 
them  to  cooperate  In  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tion to  secure  the  economic  future  of  the 
Nation  and  eight  and  a  half  million  fighting 
men  on  our  far-flung  battle  fronts  when 
right  within  the  heart  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  we  have  a  situation  more 
Insidious  than   any  black  'market. 

I  am  loyal  to  our  President.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  be  loyal,  and  I  think.  Sylvan  he 
should  be  apprised  of  the  situation  existing 
within  your  region. 

I  think  I  have  made  It  clear  that  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  the  facts.  Therefore,  wl^ 
this  in  mind  and  for  no  other  P,^^^,^J^»^ 
releasing  copies  of  this  letter  of  resignation 

to  the  press.  ^^       _4»».  ... 

I  herewith  tender  my  resignation  with  re- 
eret  because  it  deprives  me  of  doing  a  Job 
whl<*  should  be  atlmlnlstered  with  smcenty 
and  complete  freedom  from  outside  Influence. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Bussaxx  H.  Porrsa. 
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AnneDJari  in  Two  World  Wart  and  Their 
Aspirations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following,  entitled 
"Armenians  in  Two  World  Wars  and 
Their  Aspirations"; 

During  the  course  of  time  that  I  have  been 
ent:u-ted  with  the  responsibility  of  serving 
the  people  of  my  constituency  as  their  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  coming  Into  contact  with 
one  of  the  smaller  nationality  groups  of  my 
-  district,  the  Armenians.  These  contacts  have 
been  a  sou.-ce  of  profound  pleasure  for  me. 
because  they  have  been  established  upon  a 
basis  of  mutual  friendship  and  a  spirit  of 
good  will  that  had  its  Inception  many  years 
ago  and  which  I  feel  confident  will  continue 
for  many  more  years  to  come  This  is  not 
to  b?  surprised  at.  True  loyalty  toward  a 
friend  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  characteris- 
tics of  the  Armenian  people. 

From   my   observations   conducted   In   my 
district   during   my  election   campaigns   and 
at  other  times,  I  have  found  the  Armenians 
to  be  industiious,  thrifty,  peaceable,  and  en- 
terprising.    A  large  number  of  them  live  in 
the  Delray  district  of  west  Detroit  of  whom  a 
great  majority  settled  there  as  newly  arrived 
immigrants  and   where  they  now  cwn  their 
own    homes.     Here    they    have    raised    their 
families.     There  sons  are  now  serving  In  the 
armed    forces   of   the   United   States    all    the 
Way  from  north  Africa  to  fur  off  New  Cale- 
donia     Their   daughters,    after    working    in 
defense  factories  all  day  wheie  they  are  en- 
gaged  in    producing   armaments  of   all  sorts. 
busy  themselvoi;  In  the  evenings  selling  War 
bonds  or  collecting  tin.  rubber  or  other  waste 
materials  used  In  war  production. 

ColUctlvely.    as    a    group,    they    have    their 
educational,  charitable,  religious,  and  politi- 
cal organizations.    The  parent  body  Is  named 
after  one  of  their  famous  educators.  Zavarlan. 
and  is  called   the  Zavarlan  Club.     To  house 
all  their  group  activities  they  have  construct- 
ed and  entirely  paid  for  the  Zavarlan  Building 
a    presentable     one-story     structure.     Well- 
known    public    figures,    among    them    Price 
Administrator  Prentiss  M  Brown,  have  spokf  n 
at   political   rallies   held   in    the   auditorium. 
As    may   be   readily   grasped,   these   facts   are 
^bemc  recounted  in  crdcr  to  portray  tM  racial 
'  traits  of  the  Armenians  and  I  am  sure  these 
tralt.s  remain  constant  no  matter  where  Ar- 
menians have  established  domicile. 

One  of  the  organizations  supported  by  this 
Bavarian  Cub  group  Is  known  as  the  Ar- 
menian-American Citizens'  Association.  It 
hps  undertaken  Uie  task  of  acquainting  citl- 
eens  of  Armenian  extraction  with  the  fcei-.e- 
flts  derived  by  the  use  of  the  unlvo.-sal  suf- 
fr-!?e  as  practiced  In  America  and  so  far  Its 
pprform.'ince  has  been  rxcellcnt.  At  the  time 
of  each  election  It  sponsors  a  mass  rally  where 
♦he  relative  merits  of  the  Issues  of  the  day.  as 
»-t!!  as  the  cuiallflcation*  of  the  various  cm- 
did.*  tcs,  are  discussed  and  choices  made  ac- 
tt)rd:;..'Iy. 

Some  time  ago.  I  received  a  communica- 
llcn  from  th:s  Armenian-American  Citizens' 
A«ooiat:on  wherein  they  make  mention  of 
th.'  unjust  treatment  heretofore  accorded  the 
Ar:n?nian  people  as  it  pertains  to  the;r  right- 
ful a?yMrations  and  the  e.xpcctaiion  that 
after    ilia    conclus.on   of    this    war    and    the 


establishment  of  peace  this  Injustice  will  be 
rectified.  They  also  express  the  desire  that 
I.  as  the  Member  of  Congress  repr;^sentlng 
their  district,  insert  this  extension  of  re- 
marks In  the  Congressional  Record  with 
the  understanding  that  It  will  be  looked  upon 
as  a  preliminary  step  of  a  move  which  even- 
tually Will  place  this  question  upon  the 
agenda  of  the  peace  con!erence  where,  it  is 
to  be  hoped.  It  may  be  favored  with  an  equita- 
ble disposition. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Armenian  people  to  hope  for  due  con- 
sideration of  a  practical  nature  concerning 
tholr  legitimate  expectations.  They  fought 
for  this  right  at  the  time  of  the  First  World 
War  and  are  still  fighting  for  It  now.  Thay 
fought  and  they  suffered.  Just  like  the  Poles 
and  the  Greeks,  and  the  Czechs,  the  British, 
and  we  ourselves  are  fighting  and  suffering 
because  of  their  undying  love  for  freedom 
and  the  principles  of  democracy.  One  mil- 
lion of  them  were  tortured  and  massacred 
in  the  year  1915  because  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  clung  to  their  concept  of  liberty 
and  the  preservation  of  human  rights  was 
alien  to  the  mental  processes  of  their  stronger 
and  tyranically  Inclined  neighbors.  Did  this 
mass  murder,  the  forerunner  of  the  Inhuman 
deeds  of  the  Nazis  against  the  Poles,  and  the 
Ru.sslans  In  the  conquered  regions,  para- 
lyze the  soul  of  this  small  nation  of  three 
millions?     Far  from  it. 

It  would  have  been  generally  assumed  that 
such  a  i.eak  race,  unarmed  and  poace-lovii:g. 
Would    necessarily   lose   Its   fighting   .spirit   If 
subjected    to    the    devastating    lo.ss    of    one- 
third    of    its    numbers.      This    mortal    blow, 
however  terrible  though  It  was.  only  served 
to   spur   the   Armenians    to    gather    up    their 
rem.^lning   strength   and   upan    the    field   of 
battle   commence    to    strike    back    blow    for 
blew.     Tliousands   of   them    rushed    to   arms 
to  avenge  the  wanton  butchery  of  their  kin 
as   well    as    to   help    cru-h    the   aims   of    the 
Central  Powers  and  their  satellites.     For  the 
services  they  thus  rendered  the  Allies.  Clem- 
enceau  called  the  Armenian  people  "Our  lit- 
tle ally." 

This  distinction  was  well  earned,  as  It  may 
be  readily  seen  by  enumerating  some  of  the 
achievements  accomplished  by  the  Arme- 
nians at  the  time.  First  of  all.-  through  a 
decision  of  the  dominant  political-military 
organization  of  the  country,  the  Armenian 
Revolutionary  Federation,  they  turned  down 
the  reque-st  of  the  Turkish  authoritle?  to 
betray  the  Allies  and  to  incite  the  Armenians 
living  m  the  Caucasus  to  revolt  against  the 
r.u.ssians.  Tliereafter.  they  provided  the 
Russian  armies  operating  against  the  Turks 
on  the  Caucasus  front  six  battalions  of  van- 
guards. These  troops,  commanded  by  vet- 
eran rebels  thoroughly  lamiliar  with  the  to- 
pography of  the  country  wherein  they  fought, 
served  not  only  as  actual  combatants  but 
also  as  scouts  and  as  guides  and  as  such 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  Russian 
military  Intelligence.  j 

Upon  another  front,  that  of  the  Middle 
East,  another  fighting  unit  under  the  su- 
preme command  of  General  AUenbv  distin- 
guished Itself  at  the  Battle  of  Arara  in  Pales- 
tine. 

After  the  collapse  of  Russia  In  1917  and 
the  hasty  exodu.s  of  the  Russian  Armies  from 
the  Caucausus  front,  the  Armenians  aug- 
mented  the  ranks  of  their  troops  on  t^.e 
front  lines  a«  best  they  could  and  thwarted 
the  efforts  of  the  Turks  to  overrun  the  Cau- 
cai:siis  for  8  months.  This.  tc.TJthcr  witti 
the  heroic  defense  of  the  Baku  oil  fields,  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  the  war  in  no  minor 
degree. 

Mr.  James  D  Mandalian.  editor  of  the 
Kulreni;:  Weekly,  of  Boston.  In  his  bj:  k. 
Highlights  of  Armenian  History,  devotes  an 
enlightening  passage  to  the.>ie  events.  Quot- 
ing from  his  book  we  are  Informed  that 
"their" — that  Is,  the  Armenians'— "fierce  re- 
siitance  to  the  Turks  at  Baku  prevented  or 


delayed  the  latter  from  reaching  the  coveted 
oil  wells  of  that  region,  a  fact  which,  acc.rd- 
Ing  to  Oerman  General  Ludendori  hnd  a  de- 
cisive bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  war  and 
the  uJMmate  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  ' 

For  a  brlc/  period  of  2'^  years,  the  Ar- 
menians were  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
bloody  sacrifices  and  heroic  struggles  by  es- 
tabllslilng  an  Independent  homeland  Then 
came  the  era  of  International  Intrigue  mo- 
tivated by  Jealousy  and  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  the  great  powers.  These  culminated 
in  the  obliteration  of  the  Armenian  Republic. 
So  Intense  was  public  reaction  in  this  coun- 
try against  this  and  the  dark  machlnatio:  s 
by  which  It  was  brought  about  that  one  cf 
the  major  political  parties  of  the  United 
States,  namely,  the  Democratic  Party,  passed 
resolutions  upon  two  occasions,  once  in  the 
national  convention  of  1924  and  again  In  1928. 
demanding  that  Justice  be  done  the  Ar- 
menians. We  can  rest  assured  that  the  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions  would  not  have 
acted  so  upon  two  successive  occasions  unless 
they  firmly  believed  that  the  cause  merited 
such  a  stand.  This  episode  is  unique  In  the 
annals  of  the  political  life  of  our  republic. 
It  may  be  explained  by  the  close  spiritual 
affinity  welded  together  by  the  significant  fact 
that  upon  distant  fields  of  battle  separated 
from  each  other  by  vast  stretches  of  sea  and 
land  American  blood  and  Armenian  blocd 
have  both  been  shed  in  the  name  of  a  com- 
mon Ideal,  that  of  liberty. 

It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  same 
thing  Is  happening  today.  Todav,  Armenians 
everywhere  are  giving  of  their  all.  Just  like 
we  are  doing,  that  liberty  may  not  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  Asain  they  are 
sacrificing  their  blood  in  mortal  strife  In  the 
name  of  the  noble  struggle  for  freedom. 
Approximately  one-quarter  of  a  million  of 
them  are  fighting  the  Nazi  horde  on  the  Rus- 
sian front.  Thousands  of  them  have  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  One  of  these.  Colonel 
Zeklan,  fell  during  the  operations  aiound 
Krasnodar  Zeklnn  had  established  such  an 
outstanding  record  for  himself  in  the  Rus- 
sian Army  that  upon  his  death.  Mar.^hal 
Stalin  sent  a  personal  telegram  of  condolence 
to  the  Government  of  Armenia.  Throughout 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  names  of  such  pilots 
as  AsTtourian.  Kevorkian,  and  Haroutunian 
have  become  household  words  for  the  heroic 
deeds  that  they  have  done.  All  three  have 
been  decorated  by  the  Soviet  Government 
and  have  won  the  title  of  heroes. 

The  ability  of  the  Armenians  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  war  Is  not  limited  to  their 
own  homeland.  Here  In  America  we  have 
anion?  jthers.  Cap  .  Ray  Melikian  of  the 
air  force  and  Sgt.  Victor  Mahaklan  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  both  of  whom 
have  been  cited  for  their  deeds  of  valor. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  on  this 
subject,  we  feel  It  would  not  be  amiss  to 
point  out  that  the  participation  of  the  Ar- 
menians In  the  pre.tent  colossal  conflict  is 
all  inclusive  and  that  It  manifests  Itself  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Fur  Instance,  there  Is 
the  singularly  full-hearted  response  they 
gave  to  the  S?rond  War  Loan  call.  This  re- 
sponse was  particularly  generous  In  the  city 
of  Fresno,  Calif  According  to  Mr  Clauds 
H  Ketchum.  executive  chairman  of  the  Fres- 
no County  War  Savings  Committee,  the  bond 
purchases  there  were  described  as  amazing 
and  probably  not  equaled  by  any  other 
group  In  a  di-trict  cf  comparable  size  In  the 
country.  Over  SP.COO.Of  0  worth  of  War  bonds 
were  sold  In  a  mass  rally  held  bv  Armenians 
In  the  Fr?sno  Memorial  Auditorium  on  Sun- 
day. April  18,  1943. 

It  Is  my  firm  ccnvictlon  that  the  Arme- 
nians are  stanch  believers  In  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  democracy.  It  is  my  ardent 
hcpe  that  I  have  succeeded  In  imparling  this 
conviction  to  others  as  well  by  having  listed 
facts  of  a  nature  that  pro'.e  this  loyalty 
toward  the  cause  cl  the  United  Nations. 
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Letter  From  John  Morrison  Baldwin,  of 
Ravenna,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

or  NTW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Ravenna,  Ohio,  AprU  14.  1943. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  Baldwin. 

I>EAa   Sni:    I    read    your    address    in    Vital 
Speeches,  and  heartily  approve  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter  entirely,  especially  articles  1.  3. 
and  6.    Those  aggressive  nations  should  be 
forced  to  give  up  every  foot  of  ground  that 
they  have  gained  in  conquest;  neither  should 
they   be    allowed    any   voice    in    determining 
terms  of  peace.    Now  here  is  my  own  subject. 
As  a  firm  believer  in  Scripture.  I  will  take  a 
text  upon  which  to  base  my  subject.    You 
will  And  it  in     n  Samuel  xvlil:   18.     Absa- 
lom said :  "T  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  In 
remembrance."     Now   we   are    sending    our 
sons  and  grandsons  where  their  lives  are  in 
•evere    Jeopardy    without    giving    them    the 
right  to  have  children  to  keep  their  names  in 
remembrance.    This    Is    not    treating    them 
with   any   kind   of  Justice.     Congress  should 
at  once  lower  the  marriage  age  to  18  years  and 
thus   give   those  soldiers  in   all  branches  cf 
military  service  the  rlgbt  t9  perpetuate  their 
names  among  the  living  In  a  lawful  and  hon- 
orable manner.     This  Is  not  a  matter  for  low- 
minded,  vile  people  to  gossip  over;    it  is  a 
matter  of  righteousness.  Justice,  and  honor. 
I  rejoice  greatly  in  knowing  that  my  great- 
grandfather was  a  soldier  in  the  War  for  In- 
dependence.    He  was  David  Baldwin,  then,  of 
Waliingford.    Conn.     Let    us    give    our    sons 
Bnd  grandsons  the  right  to  keep  their  names 
In  remembrance  in  a  more  practical  and  hon- 
orable manner  than  by  a  grave  marker  and  a 
news  item.     I  feel  keenly  this  injustice  that 
is  being  done  to  our  best  young  men.     How- 
ever, our  duty  does  not  end  there.    When  the 
children  of  those  soldiers  are  born,  the  Oov- 
e'-nment  should  give  free  services  of  physician 
and  nursing  through  recovery  of  their  moth- 
ers    This  act  should  terminate  1  year  after 
the  soldiers  are  discharged. 

Personally  speaking.  I  am  85  years  of  age. 
•on  February  9.  1943.  My  first  Presidential 
vote  was  for  James  A.  Garfield,  and  I  have  al- 
ways tjeen  a  Republican,  but  now  Is  no  time 
to  split  over  party  lines.  Let  us  rally  around 
our  President  and  give  our  best  united  effort 
in  doing  away  with  the  tyranny  that  is  seek- 
ing to  sweep  away  all  liberty  from  those 
peacefully  inclined  nations. 

The  remains  of  David  Baldwin  lie  In  the 
cemetery  in  Atwater.  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
but  a  few  feet  from  my  father  and  mother. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  reminds  me  of  a 
song  I  used  to  hear  in  my  childhood  soon 
after  the  Civil  War.  I  will  copy  it  for  you— 
The  Happy  Time 

Yours  In  much  esteem. 

J   M    B.ALDWiN,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

RECAST  THK   LIB««TT    BILL 

Hon.  JoexPH  C   Baldwin: 

As  soon  as  safety  will  permit,  let  us  have 
the  old  Uberty  Bell  at  Philadelphia  recast 
and  retxirned  to  lU  old  posiUon  in  Independ- 
ence Hall.  Reduce  the  weight  of  the  tongue 
(or  clapper)  and  It  will  not  break  again.  I 
believe  that  the  reason  for  its  being  broken 
was  the  superfluous  weight  of  the  clapper. 
I  have  a  set  of  reeds  from  an  old  organ  and  • 


little  other  brass  that  I  am  saving  to  donate 
to  the  t>ell.  When  this  Atlantic  Charter  is 
put  into  effect,  then  let  the  renewed  Liberty 
Bell  again  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land  unto  aU  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

In  August  1941  a  daughter  and  I  visited 
those  historic  scenes  that  are  bo  dear  to  every 
old-line  American  and  tried  our  knuckles  on 
the  old  bell,  but  it  gave  no  more  sound 
than  a  solid  block  of  iron. 

So  let  the  bell  be  recast  and  put  In  its 
old  place  and  announce  publicly  when  it 
will  ring,  which  should  be  at  noon  (God's 
time).  By  use  of  the  radio  the  bell  can  be 
heard  all  over  the  earth. 

John  Morrison  Baldwin. 

P.  S.— Perhaps  President  Roosevelt  would    j 
Ije  interested  In  these  matters  if  he  can  find 
time  to  listen  to  tliem. — J.  M.  Baldwin. 


Radio  Officers  in  the  American  Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  bills 
on  the  Cons«nt  Calendar  today  relate  to 
radio  oflBcers  in  the  merchant  marine. 
These  bills  are  H.  R.  2612  and  H.  R.  2750. 
Both  bills  extend  the  operation  of  exist- 
ing laws.  The  first  extends  the  time  dur- 
ing which  tt  shaU  be  unlawful  to  employ 
any  person  or  to  permit  any  person  to 
serve  as  radio  operator  aboard  any  ves- 
sel  other  than  a  vessel  of  foreign  regis- 
try—if the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  first 
has  disapproved  such  employment  for  any 
specified  voyage,  route,  or  area  of  opera- 
tion: and  second  has  notified  the  master 
of  the  vessel  of  such  disapproval  prior  to 
the  departure  thereof. 

H.  R.  2750  extends  beyond  Jime  30, 
1943,  the  time  during  which  the  require- 
ment of  6  months  previous  service  as  a 
qualified  radio  operator,  on  the  part  of 
at  least  one  radio  operator  aboard  cargo 
ships,  may  be  suspended  or  modified  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

The  problem  of  supplying  properly 
qualified  radio  operators  for  merchant 
ships  of  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  one  of  greatest  gravity.  The  War 
Shipping  Administration  has  expanded 
its  training  progiam  for  radio  operators 
four  different  times  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  the  new  ship-con- 
struction program.  As  now  constituted 
this  program  is  designed  to  graduate 
2,500  radio  operators  within  the  next 
year.  This  course  for  radio  operators  is 
a  difficult  one  and  cannot  be  shortened 
any  further.  It  originally  covered  a  pe- 
riod of  40  weeks,  but  for  the  emergency 
has  been  reduced  to  26  weeks  after  be- 
girming  the  actual  radio  course  to  which 
must  be  added  5  weeks  spent  at  the  ap- 
prentice training  schools  frwn  which  all 
applicants  for  radio  training  are  now 
selected  through  aptitude.  This  method 
reduces  the  attrition  in  the  radio  school 
Itself. 


The  ship-construction  program  calls 
for  the  building  of  approximately  2,000 
new  vessels  during  the  next  12  months. 
If  only  one  radio  operator  is  placed  on 
the  ships  our  graduates,  plus  some  marl- 
time  radio  operators  graduated  from  pri- 
vate schools,  would  be  sufficient  and 
would  allow  a  margin  of  safety.  How- 
ever, it  has  become  necessary  to  place 
two  radio  operators  on  some  of  the  ves- 
sels sailing  in  certain  areas.  TTiis  re- 
quirement is  likely  to  be  increased  rather 
than  reduced,  and  the  administration  ex- 
pects to  expand  facilities,  if  advisable,  to 
meet  the  need.  However,  it  is  impossible 
to  qualify  these  men  to  serve  without  the 
continued  suspension  of  the  6  months' 
ship-service  requirement.  Radio  oper- 
ators are.  of  course,  absolutely  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  ships. 

Testifying  befpre  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Mr.  Tel- 
fair Knight.  Assistant  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Training,  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, said  that  during  the  past  2 
years  the  Administration  had  graduated 
and  placed  on  ships  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  approximately  1,500 
radio  operators  from  the  schools  the 
Administration  is  conducting  and  that 
there  had  not  come  to  his  attention  one 
single  complaint  of  the  ability  of  those 
men  to  handle  the  work  on  the  Job. 

The  age  limits  of  the  men  in  the 
schools  are  from  18  to  36,  and  most  of 
them  average  up  in  the  early  twenties. 
Most  of  them  are  young  men.  Mr. 
EInight  said  that  there  was  no  questicm 
but  that  the  radio  operators  in  our  mer- 
chant marine  are  establishing  a  new  rec- 
ord for  courage  and  fortitude  and  loy- 
alty. They  stand  by  the  ship  and  keep 
to  their  post  so  long  as  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  getting  their  signals  through. 
They  are  among  the  last  to  leave  the 
ship,  and  they  leave  only  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  possibility  of  getting  a 
message  through. 

The  heroism  of  these  men  has  been 
shown  in  many  instances  and  repeated 
time  and  again.  One  outstanding  exam- 
ple is  the  case  of  Kenneth  W.  K^aynard, 
radio  operator,  who  on  May  21. 1943,  was 
awarded  the  Merchant  Marine  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  The  citation 
reads: 

CITATION    FOB   HEROISM    AND    DISTTNCXTISHKD 
SKBVICI    UNDER    UNX7SOAL    HAZARSS 

The  tanker  upon  which  he  was  serving 
was  carrjring  fuel  to  our  eastern  seaboard. 
Without  warning,  two  torpedoes  in  quick 
succession  exploded  in  the  main  tanks.  The 
force  of  the  explosion  blew  the  cargo  expan- 
sion trunks  through  the  main  deck  hatches 
and  large  quantities  of  the  inflammable 
cargo  were  thrown  high  Into  the  air.  The 
oU  rained  Isack  upon  the  ship  became  Ignited 
and  the  entire  open  spttce  blown  through 
the  after  deck  became  a  blazing  Inferno. 
Orders  to  abandon  ship  were  given  when  it 
Ijecame  apparent  that  the  submarine  was 
prep^lrig  to  shell  the  stricken  ship,  but  the 
master  and  radio  operator  remained  aboard 
to  ng  a  Jury  antenna  and  set  up  an  emer- 
gency short  wave  transmitter  to  replace  the 
standard  equipment,  which  had  been  wrecked 
by  the  explosions.  Heedless  of  personal  risk 
from  flame  and  shell  fire,  the  two  men  worted 
furiously  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
and  finally,  by  the  grace  of  ingenuity  and 
spare  parts,  the  emergency  radio  rig  was  com- 
pleted and  a  continuous  call  distress  signal 
was  sent  out.     As  the  ship's  radio  receivers 
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had  als<:  heon  wrecked  by  the  explosions,  the 
call  wa3  sent  •blind";  however,  shore  stations 
fixed  the  ships  position  by  triangulatlon  and 
rescue  of  the  entire  crew  was  etiectcd  56 
bours  after  the  attack. 

Radio  Operator  Maynard's  self-sacrificing 
courage  and  high  devotion  to  duty  contribu- 
tory to  the  speedy  rtscue  of  his  shipmates 
ccnetltute  qualities  of  service  which  will  b« 
an  enduring  Inspiration  to  seamen  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  case  was  that  of 
Harry  Sthlr.sinfrcr.  who.  in  June  1942 
is-sue  of  American  Communications  News. 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  U-boat 
attack  on  an  American  merchant  vessel. 

When  he  came  on  watch  about  4  a.  m. 
a  submarine  was  sighted  off  stern.  Un- 
der orders,  a  .'peed  of  16  knots  was  ob- 
tained, but  the  submarine  gained  and 
commenced  firing.  SchlcsinRcr  contin- 
ued one  SOS  after  anot-her.  until  he  was 
forced  to  leave,  and  crawled  on  the  floor 
to  the  doorway.  When  ho  reached  the 
boat  deck  he  .'■aw  shrapnel  shell  burst  a 
davit  holdmg  a  lifeboat  in  which  were 
five  seamen  who  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
but  rescued  later  as  they  wore  life  pre- 
servers. 

In  this  case  the  merchant  vessel  finally 
sank  and  the  survivors  floated  in  the 
boats  for  18  hours  until  a  schooner  res- 
cued them  arvd  brought  them  ashore. 

Another  illustration  is  that  of  Peter 
Haracz.  who  learned  radio  in  the  United 
States  Army.  The  characteristic  cour- 
age of  the.se  fearless  men  i.-^  narrated  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  thrilling  story 
he  tells.    He  said: 

Well,  the  Nazis  got  us  once  and  the  Italians 
got  us  twice,  but  we  had  delivered  the  goods  ' 
first.  Of  ruurse.  I  hated  to  see  the  old  wagon 
go.  but  I  feel  warm  Inside  when  I  think  about 
all  thj  military  stufT  wc  delivered  to  our  allies 
In  the  Middle  East  first. 

We  were  s'eamlng  along  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  I  wasn't  feeling  too  good,  because  I 
had  heard  one  ship  the  day  bffure  on  the  air 
Baying  she  had  been  torpedoed  and  .<=hclled. 
Another  one  had  been  fending  that  she  sight- 
ed a  sub.  It  was  a  cold,  gloomy  day.  There 
was  a  .swell  tunning  with  high  waves.  And 
It  was  Friday,  the  13th.' 

After  the  ship  was  torpedoed  Haracz 
kept  trying  to  get  a  message  through  un- 
til the  ship's  power  went  off.  "a  water- 
tender  dashed  in  and  told  me  that  the 
boats  were  leaving,  and  I'd  better  get  off 
while  I  could."  the  ship  was  listed  far 
over,  the  port  gunwales  were  awash,  and 
the  lifeboats  had  left  with  some  of  the 
crew  and  officers.  When  the  captain  loft. 
Haracz  jumped  and  reached  a  wooden 
painting  stage  floating  near  the  ship. 

Haracz  with  others  was  picked  up  by 
a  hospital  ship  a  week  later,  and  later 
placed  on  a  ship  bound  for  the  United 
States.  That  ship  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk,  and  only  one  lifeboat  remained. 
Fifty- three  got  into  the  lifeboat,  and  the 
others  on  rafts.  They  were  subsequently 
rescued. 

The  spirit  of  these  men  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  is  typified  by  these  words. 
"I'm  going  back." 

Well,  there  Isn't  much  more  to  tell.  Im 
going  home  for  a  couple  of  weeks  to  get  some 
home  ccwklng  and  rest.  Then  back  to  the 
union  for  another  wagon.  It's  a  pleasure  to 
go  out  there  when  ycu  know  that  every 
day.  every  turn  of  the  ships  wheel  helps  that 
much  to  defeat  the  Fascists. 


I've  got  a  personal  Interest  In  that.  My 
parents  came  from  Pnlnnd  and  my  father 
says  once  In  a  while:  ■'The  Ocrmans  will  get 
driven  out  of  Puland."  I  like  to  think  that 
the   goods  I'm  delivering  will  help  do  that. 

Among  others  should  be  mentioned: 

1.  Carl  S.  Dalbey.  21  years  of  age.  a 
student  of  War  Shipping  Administration's 
Gallups  Island  School,  who  was  torpedoed 
in  the  Caribbean  during  his  first  trip,  on 
a  ship  bound  for  Suez,  spent  32  days  in  a 
lifeboat,  had  no  feed  for  17  days,  no 
water  for  four,  and  caught  and  ate  raw- 
fish. 

2.  Morton  C.  Grove,  37  years  old.  who 
has  been  tailing  as  radio  officer  since 
19J3.  torpedoed  once  on  a  run  to  Russia, 
and  has  sailed  continuously  through  the 
war  perod.  * 

3.  Anthony  J.  Vitacco.  former  coal 
minor  and  member  of  coal  mining  fam- 
ily, Italian  descent,  has  born  going  to  sea 
s;nce  1933.  torpedoed  once,  and  staged 
on  vessel  with  master  full  hour  after  cr-w 
h;id  left,  and  finally  got  his  mes.sage  off 
on  emergency  transmitter. 

4.  Herbert  S.  Werner,  another  pradu- 
ate  from  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion's Gallups  Island  Radio  School  in  1C42. 
torpedoed  on  first  voyage,  spent  21  days 
in  a  lifeboat  on  im.provised  apparatus. 

These  are  but  a  few  cases  selected  at 
random  amoiig  many  equally  deserving. 

The  records  show  that  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  radio  officers  reported   I 
dead  and  missing  in  official  Navy  casualty   | 
lists  covering  a  period  from  September  27 
1941.  to  April  30.  1943.  shows  127  dead  and 
missing,  and  8  as  prisoners  of  war.    The 
men  on  this  list  come  from  almo.st  if  not 
quite,  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

This  list  does  not  include  United  Siates 
radio  officers  who  may  have  been  lest  or 
mis.sing  on  Government  transport  ships. 
or  those  serving  on  ships  of  foreign  na- 
tionality, Honduran,  Panamanian,  and  so 
fcrth,  or  those  whose  nearest  relations 
might  reside  in  countries  under  Axis  con- 
trol. 

At  one  time  fear  was  expressed  that 
there  were  subversive  influences  among 
radio  operators.     The  record   of  service 
j   rendered  by  these  men  facing  death,  dan- 
I  ger,  privation,  hardships  unparalleled  and 
f   returning  for  further  service  is  a  lecoid 
for  patriotism  unsurpassed  in  the  service. 
The  spirit  of  these  men  is  that  spirit 
portrayed  by  Fred  Herman  in  the  closing 
words  of  his  book  Dynamite  Cargo,  the 
story  of  a  convoy  to  Russia.     When  re- 
turning to  home  and  friends  and  sa'ety 
Herman  said: 

I  thought  it  over  at  length  when  I  did  get 
back.  I  thought  It  over  in  tears,  on  the  train 
going  up  to  Fayeiteville  for  a  visit  in  a  hotel 
room  back  in  the  city.  A  man  Is  a  damn 
fool  to  crowd  his  luck,  I  told  mvs-^lf  I 
could  get  a  Job  in  a  defense  plant,  make  as 
much  money,  and  probably  save  more  of  it. 

But  In  the  end  I  signed  on  again.  It  w-\s 
my  callln'. 

The  spirit  of  these  men  reflects  the 
spirit  cf  all.  My  own  estim.ate  is  ex- 
pressed, though  feebly  and  inadequately 
in  an  article  by. me  In  the  May- June 
1943  issue  of  M.  8.  G.  from,  which  I  quote: 

The  heroic  deeds  of  the  men  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  In  this  war  should  furnish 
themes  for  song  and  story  through  the  end- 
less ages  to  come. 


In  complete  disregard  of  privation,  suffer- 
ing, starvation,  and  death,  the  men  of  the 
merchant  marine  have  answered  the  call  of 
their  country  No  draft  has  been  needed  for 
them.  They  have  answered  not  once  but 
many  times  They  have  been  true  to  the 
traditions  of  an  illustrious  past,  continuing 
the  Immortal  records  written  by  the  men  of 
the  United  States  merchant  marine  since  the 
earliest  colonial  days. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tliese  men  have  passed  through  sei.s  of 
flame  They  have  pa-'sed  through  the  hell  of 
battle  with  no  chance  to  fight  back  and  with 
but  a  single  thought— to  carry  through  the 
precious  cargo  that  llt)erty  might  live 

Officers  and  crew,  from  the  captain  on  the 
bridge  to  the  deck  and  engine  men.  up  in  the 
crows  nest  and  down  in  the  glory  hole,  have 
given  their  all  to  the  glory  of  the  Nation. 

Not  the  least  in  this  saga  of  dauntless- 
n.^ss  hr-ve  born  the  radio  ojxrators.  who  are 
preserving  through  the  my.stic  channels  of 
the  air  that  connection  which  means  secu- 
rity fir  cargo,  for  ship,  for  men  with  whom 
they  serve,  and  often  for  the  fleet  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  On  their  flag  of  serv- 
ice are  innumerable  golden  stars.  When 
their  .ships  have  been  torpedoed,  they  have 
stayed  by  their  posts  until  smoke  and  flame 
consumed  them.  Th.-y  have  died  that  others 
might  live,  and  when  fortune  favored  and 
they  rcturnrd  to  port,  thev  have  turned  again 
to  the  same  task  ano  defied  again  the  same 
threatening  death. 

•  •  . 

The  records  show  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  off-shore  merchant  seamen  are  al- 
ways at  sea— "in  the  front  line"  Tliose 
records  show  that  since  the  start  of  the 
war  merchant  marine  casualties  (dead  and 
missing  only)  have  totalled  more  than  3  200 
that  is  3  8  percent  of  their  total  number 
in  1  year  of  war.  while  casualties  of  the 
armed  services  in  the  same  period  amounted 
to  less  than  1  percent  of  their  total  num- 
ber. 

These  men,  too,  are  warriors.  They  fight 
for  Ireedom;    they  fight  for  peace. 

AU  honor  to  the  men  of  the  merchant 
marine — ofRcer.  radio  cperators.  and  crew. 
May  they  all  soon  find  havens  of  safety  and 
homes  of  peace! 


China  Has  Earned  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washmgton  Daily  News  for  today: 

CHtN.\    H.\S  EARNED    FT 

The  Chine.^e  ccunteroffensive  in  the  upper 
Yangtze  Valley  has  checked  for  the  moment 
the  most  serious  Jap  threat  of  the  war— a 
threat  not  only  to  the  Chinese  capital  and 
ccmm.umcations,  but  also  to  her  bread  basket 

Much  of  the  optimistic  reaction  to  the 
Chinese  succes.>es  of  the  last  fortnight  mis- 
laKcnly  assumes  that  the  threat  is  past 

The  Yangtze  battle  proves  only  tliat  the 
Chinese  Army  can  lick  the  Japs  If  it  has 
planes  and  weapons.  But  we  have  known 
that  all  along.  Almost  without  exception 
w-hen  the  Chinese  have  had  even  a  lew  planes 
they  have  won.  Thia  is  the  first  battle  in 
which  they  have  had  an  adequate  au-  cover 
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of  Chinese  fighter  planes  and  of  American 
bombers 

The  resxilt  la  eloquent  evidence  that  the 
American  generals,  BtUwell  and  Chennault, 
have  been  right  from  the  first 

But  unless  SUlwell  and  Chennault  get 
more  planes  the  Jap  are  going  to  win  the 
future  battles,  for  large  enemy  reinforce- 
ments are  available. 

No  less  dangerous  than  the  mUlUry  situ- 
ation is  the  Chinese  feeling  that  they  are 
neglected  by  their  allies.  They  have  fought 
longer  and  with  less  than  any  other  people, 
but  they  are  coming  to  the  end  of  their  rope. 
They  must  have  help  quickly 

That  Involves  more  planes,  for  the  morale 
as  well  as  the  military  effect  But  It  also 
Involves  some  demonstration  by  the  Allies 
to  the  Chine.ce  people  that  we  are  not  de- 
serting them  or  discriminating  against  them 
as  Inferiors— Jap  propaganda  to  that  effect 
Is  as  potent  as  Jap  guns. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  show  our  appreciation  of 
China's  long  resistance  against  our  common 
enemy  by  wiping  out  tlie  innult  of  American 
Immigration  exclusion  legislation.  That  act 
of  decency  and  Justice  would  not  cost  ub 
anything— by  giving  China  equality  In  prin- 
ciple under  our  Immigration  quota  law  we 
would  let  into  this  country  not  more  than 
108  Chinese  a  year.  Anyone  who  thinks  that 
would  Imperil  this  Nation  of  more  than 
130,000.000  has  no  faith  In  America. 

Admiral  Yamell.  one  of  our  greatest  au- 
thorities on  the  Far  East,  summed  It  up  In 
testimony  before  a  congressional  committee 
the  other  day: 

"The  repeal  of  these  (exclusion)  laws  will 
have  far-reaching  effects  as  a  war  and  a 
post-war  measure." 


Food  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1943 

Mr,  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  22,  1942.  I  took  the  floor 
and  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  a  runaway  inflation  so  far  as  the  price 
of  farm  products  was  concerned,  pro- 
vided farm  production  was  increased  in- 
stead of  curtailed.  I  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  fac- 
tors within  the  control  of  Government 
which  should  insure  the  production  of 
farm  commodities  in  sufiBcient  volume  to 
meet  civilian,  miUtary.  and  lend-lease 
requirements.  These  two  factors  I  then 
indicated  wci-e  zn  adequate  supply  of 
farm  labor  and  a  fair  price  for  farm 
products. 

The  muddle  which  now  endangers  the 
national  food  supply  for  humans  and 
the  feed  supply  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  poul- 
try is  well  set  forth  in  the  article  by 
Louis  Bromfield,  published  in  the  June 
12.  1943,  issue  of  Colliers,  which  I  am  in- 
serting under  leave  to  extend: 
( By  L>oul8  Bromfield ) 
This  Is  about  farmers  and  their  relation  to 
the  war.  Farmers  are  unorganized  and  in- 
articulate. They  have  no  National  Manufac- 
turers Association  or  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  speak  for  them.  They  are 
e!:sentially     13  000.000     Individual     tenanU, 


renters,  and  independent  proprietors,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  with  a  wide  range 
of  activities  and  special  Interests. 

The  farm  lobby  represents  a  comparatively 
few  rich  farmers  and  commodity  dealers.  The 
Farmers'  Union  represents  a  few  tenant  farm- 
ers, small  operators,  6harecropi>er»— the  poor 
ones.  But  most  middle-of-the-road  farm- 
ers have  no  representation  at  all,  except 
through  their  Congressmen  They  have  been 
victims  of  economic  and  political  exploita- 
tion. They  are  accused  of  many  things  of 
which  they  are  innocent.  The  average  city 
dweller  knows  so  little  about  the  farming  in- 
dvistry  that  he  cannot  judge  the  farmers'  sit- 
uation or  the  vast  contribution  tliey  make 
toward  winning  the  war. 

I  am  a  commercial  farmer  and  credited  with 
being  articulate.  Every  morning  I  am  con- 
fronted with  the  same  problems  as  every 
other  farmer  in  America.  I  know  that  pol- 
itics are  Inextricably  woven  Into  food  pro- 
duction. 

The  food  crisis  Is  not  finished  We  have 
not  even  seen  the  worst  of  it.  That  will 
come  in  December,  January,  and  February 
because  whatever  has  been  done  under  pres- 
sure of  public  Indignation  and  fury  has  been 
both  too  little  and  too  late.  Food  Adminis- 
trator Chester  Davis  is  able,  honest,  and  ex- 
perienced, but  he  will  be  helpless  unless  he 
gets  the  necessary  power  and  cooperation 
from  the  President.  Whether  he  wUl  be 
given  power  and  cooperation  or  be  blocked 
by  the  maneuvering  of  the  coming  Presiden- 
tial election,  no  one  Itnows. 

SITUATION    BADLT     MUDDLED 

Knowing  Mr,  Davis,  I  feel  he  would  not 
allow  hlmeell  to  be  drafted  to  handle  one 
of  the  most  cxriossal  messes  in  our  history 
unless  he  had  power  to  do  the  Job.  If  he 
does  not  possess  this  power  to  correct  the 
Incredibly  muddled  food  situation— If  he  is 
blocked  by  politicians  and  Incompetents — 
then  we  arc  in  for  a  bad  time.  Not  only  wiU 
we  be  limited  to  a  diet  like  that  of  Germany, 
but  we  actually  will  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
We  win  be  forced  to  make  the  bitterest  of 
choices:  To  go  below  a  healthful  standard  of 
eating  and  send  what  we  can  to  our  alUes 
Vid  liberated  friends,  or  demand  a  sound 
but  limited  diet  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
go  without. 

Last  year  was  the  most  favorable  crop  sea- 
son In  35  years,  and  still  we  did  not  have 
enough  food  for  ourselves,  our  armed  forces, 
and  our  allies.  The  1943  season  has  begun 
badly.  The  vital  wheat  crop  has  been  badly 
winter  damaged;  many  Middle  Western  farm- 
ers are  plowing  up  wheat  to  replace  It  with 
8ome  other  crop.  Spring  was  late  In  the 
bread-basket  area;  com  may  not  ripen — and 
com  18  the  food  for  hogs  and  beef  cattle,  the 
backbone  of  our  meat  diet. 

There  la  an  Increase  in  hog  production.  In 
numbers,  but  If  there  Is  a  shortage  o«  feed, 
both  hogs  and  cattle  will  be  dxxmped  on  the 
market  In  early  fall,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  there  will  be  a  meat  shortage  that  will 
make  the  present  situation  seem  like  abun- 
dance. If  there  to  a  serious  drought,  which 
seems  likely,  not  only  will  western  com  bum 
out,  but  cattle  and  hogs  will  die  even  t>cfore 
they  reach  the  corn-feeding  stage,  from  want 
of  pasture  and  water. 

Added  to  these  ppsslble  disasters,  evident 
but  uncontrollable,  there  are  grave  shortages 
of  machinery,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  sup- 
plementary hog,  cattle,  and  poultry  feeds  and 
certain  ferUlbsers.  These  things  are  facts 
and  perhaps  disastrous  ones — and  nothing 
effective  can  be  done  about  them  this  year. 

Neither  Mr.  Davis  nor  the  hysterical 
measures  regarding  labor  and  machinery 
adopted  this  spring  at  the  last  moment  can 
make  more  than  a  minute  difference  to  1943'b 
production.  Abandoning  restrictions  on 
wheat  growing  won't  give  us  more  wheat. 
Wheat  U  planted  to  the  fall  and  harvested 


the  following  summer.  Bummw  wheat, 
planted  and  harvested  the  same  season.  Is  a 
negligible  factor. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  may  expect: 
Farm  machinery  Is  seriously  lacking.  Orig- 
inally the- Administration  limited  production 
to  23  percent  of  normal.  Manufacture  of  new 
machinery  was  left  to  small  plants  which  can- 
not produce  either  the  .machines  or  ptarta 
used  by  four -fifths  of  our  farmer*.  Now  the 
steel  required  for  normal  production  of  farm 
machinery  Is  less  than  three  percent  of  our 
total  output,  and  It  is  manifestly  foUy  to 
cut  production  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  nor- 
mal, considering  the  vital  importance  of 
food  In  this  war. 

Under  pressure  of  public  Indignation  and 
farmers'  despair,  the  machinery  quota  was 
raised  to  fifty  percent  of  nortnal.  still  far 
from  enough.  But  this  Increase  will  not  b« 
available  this  year.  Add  to  this  the  strange 
policy  which  "froee"  much  available  machin- 
ei-y  and  distributed  more  in  almost  Insane 
fashion  by  sending  It  to  areas  where  It  wasnt 
needed  or  couldn't  be  used. 

War  Production  Board,  Ofllce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regulations,  muddled  and  overlapping, 
have  made  It  as  hard  as  possible  for  farmers 
to  get  machinery  and  repair  parts  Farmers 
spend  preclotis  working  hours  filling  out 
questionnaires  and  driving  around  to  various 
bureaus  for  permits  to  buy  parts.  On  our 
farm,  a  tractor  part  broke  recently.  The 
manager  was  forced  to  spend  2  days  and  drive 
185  miles  to  get  a  new  part — while  the  trac- 
tor stood  Idle. 

So  we  have  a  black  market  In  farm  ma- 
chinery. A  4-  or  5-year-old  tractor,  worth 
t750  when  new,  brings  as  much  as  •1,200. 
There  Is  an  Office  of  Price  Administration 
ceiling  on  prices  and  so,  at  farm  sales,  the 
auctioneer  sells  a  bale  of  hay  or  a  rooster 
for  11.200  and  throws  In  the  tractor. 

The  farm-labor  situation  Is  even  worse. 
Dispersal  of  dairy  herds,  dtimplng  of  hogs 
and  cattle  and  closing  of  hatcheries  and 
poultry  projects  is  an  old  story  now.  There 
Isn't  a  county  In  which  you  cannot  see 
farms  and  dairies  that  won't  be  operated 
this  year  simply  because  of  lack  of  mnchlnery 

or  labor. 

Selective  Service  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion have  Issued  statements  to  show  that  the 
farm  labor  shortage  was  caused  by  high  In- 
dustrial wages  In  cities.  These  were  mis- 
leading statistics,  made  so  deliberately. 

High  wages  affected  only  unskilled  farm 
labor  which  could  be  replaced,  though  at 
the  cost  of  lowered  food  production.  Not 
more  than  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  skilled 
labor  left  farms  for  factories.  This  labor 
was  drafted  recklesBly.  cutting  at  the  fotm- 
datlona  of  food  production.  Without  skilled 
labor  to  direct  and  manage  farm  recrulU  and 
volunteers.  Uttle  or  no  food  can  be  pro- 
duced for  the  cities.  The  draft  of  this  pre- 
cious labor  conUnued  In  the  face  of  an  actual 
national  and  world-wide  food  shortage.  At 
last.  In  a  panic,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission issued  a  directive  wo  stop  ttoe  drain. 
The  Gove,  nor  of  Colorado  even  took  over 
administration  of  the  draft  In  his  State  to 
accomplish   this  purpose. 

Bl-TTW  STXPB  COME  TOO  LATB 

When  things  became  desperate,  the  Presi- 
dent showed  signs  of  noticing  ^«  ^*^?**: 
trophe  and  became  alarmed.  Makeshift 
measures  were  taken  to  remedy  the  situation 
this  year— again,  too  little  and  too  late^ 
Skilled  workers  now  overseas  cannot  be 
brought  back  overnight.  If  at  aU.  The  pro- 
cedure for  getting  them  out  of  the  Army 
m  this  country  and  back  to  the  land  Is  so 
enmeshed  in  red  tape,  delay,  and  divided  au- 
thority that  few  cf  them  were  available  In 
time  for  spring  planting  but  perhapB  wiU 
be  available  for  the  harvest. 
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Washington  nuthorities,  through  Ignorance 
or  a  teeble  desire  to  deceive  our  people  and 
put  off  the  awful  day  of  reckoning,  talk 
always  of  the  harvest,  and  how  the  harvest 
*ill  be  solved.  They  slip  over  the  spring 
planting  and  the  fact  that  you  cannot  harvest 
what  you  don  t  plant. 

It  has  been  propiisrd  to  brinj;  back  skilUd 
l.Tbtir  from  the  Army,  but  ll;e  Army  and 
Selective  Service  change  their  minds  fr(  m 
day  to  day  as  to  how  this  Is  to  be  done,  the 
required  letters  and  forms  frequently  are 
useless  before  they  arrive  In  Washington. 
and  the  thir;^  has  to  bf  brRun  all  over  agri;n. 
The  number  of  men  released  for  farm  work. 
If  any,  Is  Fmi.ll  enough  to  be  ludicrous. 
Mt-an while,  our  people  and  the  people  of  the 
Wi  r  U    want   to  eat 

Manpower  Commissioner  McNutt  and 
Selective  S«-rvice  Director  Hershcy  have  l:^ui'd 
flcK)ds  of  contradictory  orders  and  statements, 
all  designed  In  theory  to  force  labor  out  of 
factories  and  nonessential  Joba  and  back  to 
farms.  This  hasnt  worked.  There  were 
plenty  of  applications— by  individuals  who 
want  to  be  safe  from  the  draft  on  farms  at 
the  wages  paid  by  war  Industries 

One  of  niv  dairy-farming  neighbors,  about 
to  clcjse  down  for  lack  of  help,  adverti.sed  for 
Workers,  He  got  61  replies,  and  only  1.  au 
unskilled  man  who  may  [irove  more  a  hin- 
drance than  an  a.sset.  was  possible.  All  the 
Others  wanted  from  $200  a  month  up.  with 
board  and  lotlging — for  esca-jing  con.scrlptlon. 
Thl.'«  U  a  wage  no  farm  can  pay  and  escape 
bankruptcy. 

The  other  farm-problem  "solution"  offt-red 
Is  Sc'cretary  of  Agriculture  Wlckard  s  "dream 
army-  of  3  000.000  volunteer  workers.  Tlie 
Secretary  simply  announced  tho  project  and 
•left  It  lay  ••  Today  there  has  been  no  effort 
at  organization,  and  If  one  is  being  consid- 
erPcT  R  Is  on  the  basis  of  Federal  control,  cen- 
tr;il;zed  In  Wa.-hmgton  and  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

The  rea.sons  for  this  are  simple,  apparent, 
and  undeniable.  There  is  a  universal  lack 
of  confidence  In  Washington  bureaus.  There 
Is  Immense  resentment  among  citizens,  es- 
pecially farmers,  over  the  meddling.  Interfer- 
ence, extravagance,  and  red  tape  of  these 
bureaus,  A  remote,  frequently  disliked 
Washington  bureau  with  a  bad  record  cannot 
arouse  patriotism  to  the  same  degree  as  a 
community  organization.  If  Washington 
persists  In  trying  to  organize  and  dominate 
this  dream  army.  It  will  be  a  total  failure. 
If  It  is  planned  on  a  State  basl.s,  county  by 
county,  city  by  city.  It  can  become  a  brilliant 
success. 

There  Is  a  powerful  m.ovement  among  the 
people,  e^peclally  farmers  and  small  business 
people,  toward  a  decentralization  of  govern- 
ment and  a  return  to  States'  rights  Last 
year.  Mlnne>x)ta  under  Governor  Sta.s.sen  did 
a  brilliant  Jnb  of  solving  her  own  farm  prob- 
lem after  Federal  agencies  h.'Ad  failed  com- 
pletely. This  year  a  dozen  St.ites  are  follow- 
ing Minnesota's  lead.  The  rebellion  against 
centraKied.  bureaucratic  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  Its  errors,  extravagance,  and  in- 
efncency.  is  Inextricably  Involved  In  the 
whole  f(K>d-productlon  problem  It  will  grow 
r.ither  than  diminish  In  Intensity,  spreading 
from  class  to  class  as  the  food  cri.sis  increases.    I 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts, meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit  we  eat  is 
produced  by  fewer  than  30  percent  of  our 
farmers.  Theiee  are  the  large  commercial 
farm  enterprises,  big  dairies,  big  poultry 
projects,  cattle  ranges,  market  gardeners. 
These  are  the  producers  that  are  hardest  hit 
by  labor  shortages.  Their  production  h.\s 
decreased  seriously  and,  under  existing  con- 
ditions and  lack  of  confidence  in  adminis- 
tration measures  and  policies,  cannot  well  be 
Increased 

Ihe  remaining  70  percent  of  the  American 
farmers  Includes  20  percent  oijerating  famlly- 
e.zed  farms  depending  almost  entirely  on 
family  labor.     They  have   been   hard   hit   by 


the  draft  and  in  many  cases  have  simply  gone 
out  of  production 

The  remaining  half  of  American  farms  con- 
tribute little  to  the  national  tood  pool. 
Either  they  exist  in  single-crop  areas  and 
don't  even  produce  enough  food  for  them- 
selves or  they  are  so-called  marginal  farmera 
who  merely  scrape  a  living  and  contribute 
nothing  It  Ls  among  these  farmers  that  the 
Federal  Security  Administration  has  done  a 
good  Job.  inducing  them  to  take  on  one 
more  beef  feeder,  one  more  dairy  cow  or  one 
more  brood  sow.  The  total  has  been  impres- 
sive. 

From  this  nnaly.sis  of  the  farm-labor  and 
machinery  problems,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
food  mess  came  alx;ut  because  the  Adminis- 
tration failed  to  conceive  or  put  into  opera- 
tion any  food-pioduction  plan,  Tlie  Presi- 
dent himself  neglected  the  situation,  or 
failed  to  recognize  that  food  is  as  Important 
as  armed  forces  By  now  the  problem  has  be- 
come so  complicated  and  muddled  that  no 
g(Kid  results  can  be  expected  this  year  Un- 
less something  is  done  quickly,  nothing  will 
be  accomplLshed  in  1944.  either. 

To  accomplish  anything  at  all  a  I>part- 
ment  of  Food  Production  should  be  e.stab- 
11,-hed  »t  once.  At  present  the  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  machinery  and  commodities  and 
the  prices  for  what  they  sell  are  regulated  by 
the  OfHce  of  Price  AdminLstratlon.  Man- 
power and  farm  labor  are  under  the  vacillat- 
ing political  combination  of  McNutt  and  Her- 
shey.  Production  of  farm  machinery  depends 
on  the  War  Production  Board  A  hundred 
other  details  are  In  the  hands  of  the  deposed 
food  cz.ir.  Claude  Wlrkard.  still  kept  on  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mr  DavL<».  the  new 
administrator,  even  though  he  may  be  the 
mo?t  brilliant  man  in  the  world,  can  achieve 
little  or  nothing  under  such  a  set-up 

The  breach  between  farmers  and  labor, 
which  Is  part  of  this  problem  of  food,  is  partly 
natural  and  partly  created  artificially  by  cer- 
tain New  Deal  elements.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  farmer — even  the  family-sized 
and  marginal  farmer— was  among  the  first  to 
revolt  openly  and  violently  against  the  retrl- 
mentatlon.  red  tape,  and  bureaucracy  of  the 
New  Deal.  For  this  he  never  has  been  for- 
given by  certain  New  Deal  elements  and  per- 
haps by  the  President  himself. 

These  elements,  aware  that  the  farm  vote 
Is  lost  beyond  recall,  have  coddled  labor  tor 
political  rea.soas  and  every  day  they  seek  to 
di.'icredlt  the  farmer  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Adminl.'itratlon  bureaucrats,  even  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  seek  to  widen  the 
breach  by  abusing  the  farmer  and  setting 
labor  and  the  farmer  against  each  other. 
Such  tactics  in  time  of  war  and  crisis  approxi- 
mate a  kind  of  saljotage  which  Dr  Goebbels 
prarcely  could  have  hoped  for.  Of  the  war- 
ring elements,  labor  Is  certain  In  the  end  to 
be  the  victim  of  these  tactics-  and  for  the 
next  few  years  labor  is  going  to  need  all  the 
friends  It  can  mu.-^ter  In  the  lean  years  to 
follow  this  will  be  doubly  true. 

What,  then,  is  the  average  farmer,  and 
whar  does  he  want?  The  successful  American 
farmer,  the  one  who  counts  when  it  comes  to 
feeding  you  who  work  In  factories  and  live  in 
cities.  Is  a  hard-working,  intelligent  fellow,  as 
good  a  citizen  as  any  nation  could  pray  for. 
He  is  asked  to  produce  more  and  more  by  an 
administration  that  has  placed  every  obstacle 
In  his  way  He  is  desperately  short  of  labor 
and  machinery.     He  needs  more  fertilizer 

He  Is  hnra-s-eed  by  questionnaires,  his 
precious  time  Is  taken  up  by  the  stupidity 
and  red  tape  of  bureaucrats.  He  is  not 
worrying  about  prices,  though  of  late  he  is 
being  badly  squeezed  between  the  prices  he 
pays  for  what  he  buys  and  the  prices  he 
gets  for  what  he  sella.  In  all  my  contacts 
with  the  average  farmer— e.nd  they  are 
many — I  have  never  heard  a  single  complaint 
about  the  prices  he  receives  for  what  he  pro- 
duces. He  wants  to  work  and  produce  food. 
He  does  not  want  sut»ldies  because  he  does 
not  believe  In  government  by  subfiidy  and  be- 


cause he  knows  that  the  present  Government 
always  extracts  payment  in  return,  in  terms 
of  new  regulations  and  regimentations  that 
bring  him  more  completely  under  the  thumb 
of  Washington  bureaucracy  What  he  wants 
is  machinery  and  fertilizer  and  a  free  hand 
to  get  his  Job  done  and  some  faint  degree 
of  cotip«>ralion  or  consideration  from  his  Gov- 
ernment in  getting  it  done  He  wants  help 
rather  than  abuse. 

As  I  write.  It  seems  that  the  Office  of  Price 
AdminLstratlon  has  learned  nothing  from  Its 
mistakes  A  ceiling  has  been  placed  on  the 
price  of  chickens,  but  none  on  the  expensive 
feed  the  farmer  must  buy  to  produce  them. 
With  feed  prices  out  of  scale  with  the  celling 
price  on  poultry  and  eggs,  neither  will  be 
produced. 

UNirORM    PRICE  CEIUNCS   NFEDED 

It  all  comes  back  to  the  obvious  economic 
dictum  of  Mr  Baruch — that  Inflation  cannot 
be  stopped  or  the  "line  be  held"  by  placing 
ceilings  on  some  things  and  not  on  others. 
It  is  a  very  simple  economic  law.  and  even 
politicians  cannot  alter  Us  workings  But 
the  whole  celling  arrangenu  nt  and  the  gyra- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
are  only  one  more  factor  in  the  set-up  which 
Is  making  farming  an  economically  hazard- 
ous occupation  and  which  threatens  to  reduce 
rather  than  to  increase  already  insufficient 
food  production. 

Today  there  is  no  sign  of  improvement 
In  the  situation.  Conditions  are  growing 
worse  rather  than  better  Not  even  the  most 
optimistic  can  believe  that  we  will  produce 
more  food  this  year  than  last.  Unless  some 
sensible  nonpolitical  action  Is  taken  at  once 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the 
food  situation  will  be  worse  in  1944  than  in 
1S)43. 

By  December  this  year  we  shall  really  feel 
the  gravity  of  the  fo<xl  famine.  Some  of 
those  in  the  know  are  predicting  food  rioU. 
I  have  no  opinion,  save  that  the  situation  will 
be  bad,  and  In  l'J44  will  be  worse  unless  It  is 
removed  from  politics,  and  active,  sensible 
measures  are  taken. 

Cen^equences  of  the  food  shortage  are 
terrifying  In  their  possibilities.  They  cannot 
only  defeat  the  Democratic  Party,  they  also 
can  put  an  end  U)  lend-lease  and  force  such  a 
stronc;  aliy  as  Russia  out  of  the  war,  Tliey 
ran  change  the  temper  cf  the  American  people 
and  throw  them  back  to  blackest  isohUlcn- 
i-m  They  can  change  the  whole  course  of 
the  human  race  for  generations  to  come. 

As  the  war  continues,  It  becomes  clearer 
and  clearer  that  the  farmer  Is  as  Important 
ns  any  front-line  soldier.  He  is  doing  his 
best.  On  the  whole,  he  Is  putting  up  a 
gallant  fight,  but  the  odds  still  are  against 
lilm  He  has  not.  like  the  Army.  t>een  given 
everything.  On  the  contrary,  he  Is  faced 
by  almost  every  poss.ble  obstacle,  and  the 
situation  is  very  little  better  than  It  was  a 
year  ago. 

Without  the  farmer,  we  cannot  win  the 
war,  and  certainly,  without  him,  we  cannot 
win  the  peace. 


A  Statement  From  a  Labor  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIC.fN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1943 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  statement  received  from 
Mr.  James  F.  Lucas,  president  of  Local 
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653.  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  C.  of  Pontlac.  Mich. 
The  sUtement  Is  as  follows: 

WHT    TH«    WOMtmS    AU    0PP08ID    TO   TH«    MO- 
STEIKX   POUCT 

Management  In  this  country  has  actually 
gone  on  strike  against  coUectlve  t>argalnlng, 
and  is  waging  a  terrific  war  In  an  effort  to 
discredit  and  destroy  labor  organizations. 
They  have  taken  svery  advantage  possible, 
no  matter  how  small,  to  cause  dlsaentlon 
and  diei«atl6factlon  among  the  workers  in 
the  plants  Under  the  guise  of  patriotism 
they  grab  at  every  opportunity  to  Insult  the 
men  and  women  who  are  working  for  them. 
The  worker  becomes  discouraged  when  he 
sees  a  sien  or  poster  In  the  plant  which  says 
"An  Hour  Lest  May  Mean  Many  Lives  Lost"— 
then  later  the  company  penalizes  a  man  3 
days  for  smoking,  or  for  the  violation  of 
some  minor  shop  rule  He  is  continually 
told  that  being  absent  from  work  a  day  or 
two  costs  many  lives  of  our  soldiers,  yet 
when  he  reads  the  papers,  he  finds  that  the 
most  important  body  in  the  country,  namely, 
the  Congress  cf  the  United  States,  has  the 
bigheit  absentee  rate  of  any  group  In   the 

country. 

They  see  the  Indifference  of  management 
to  the  war  effort  On  cost-plus  contracts, 
they  are  told  by  supervision  to  slow  down, 
and  when  there  Is  Just  a  straight  contract, 
management  tries  to  use  the  whip  and  In- 
stall their  so-called  "Incentive"  plans  In 
plants  where  they  have  "suggestion"  plans, 
as  in  General  Motors,  the  rewards  for  a  sug- 
gestion which  causes  a  man  to  put  forth 
more  manual  effort  (such  as  running  two 
machines,  instead  of  one)  are  high— whereas 
a  suggestion  which  actually  Increases  pro- 
duction (Without  speeding  the  operators  up) 
is  treated  much  less  favorably.  The  worker 
knows  that  management  has  stool  pigeons 
working  day  and  night  to  bring  discredit 
and  confusion  in  their  ranks,  by  carrying 
stories  and  tattling  on  them  to  their  foremen 
and  supervision  ^     .     _        «». 

They  read  In  the  papers  of  the  lush  profits 
being  made  by  the  manufacturers,  and  won- 
der why  the  same  Government  who  is  deny- 
ing them  an  increase  in  wages  is  permitting 
these  enormous  proflU  to  be  made  by  cor- 
porations. They  hear  and  read  about  price 
control  and  rationing— yet  when  they  go  to 
the  store  to  buy  the  necesFlties  of  life,  they 
find  that  these  things  are  Ju?t  so  much  talk 
and  that  their  groceries  cost  them  from  25 
percent  to  75  percent  more  than  they  did 
a  year  ago 

The  worker  willingly  loans  10  percent  of  his 
earnlrgs  to  his  Gcvcmment.  to  help  finance 
the  cost  of  war— yet  he  is  continually  t>elng 
accused  of  being  unpatriotic  and  Impeding 
the  war  effort,  by  people  who  (if  the  who^e 
truth  were  known)  may  be  doing  much  less 
than  he  for  the  war  effort. 

They  wonder  why  the  Government  can  give 
billions   of   dollars   to   these   corporations    In 
new   plants,   subsidies,   and   what   have   you. 
yet  when  a  man  is  called  to   the  colors,  the 
most  that  hts  family  can  get  is  $50  per  month 
for  his  wife  after  t22  Is  taken  from  his  meager 
nay    plus  »12  per  month  for  the  first  child, 
aud  $10  per  month  for  the  rest.     The  wcrker 
see«!  his  buddy  on  the  next  machine  called 
into  the  Army,  and  wonders  how  his  mother, 
father     and    wife   will    get    along -while    his 
foreman,  or  the  son  of  the  foreman  or  super- 
intendent (wholsoftttmesslnglei  is  deferred, 
because  It  looks  to  him  like  the  corporations 
control  the  d-^aft  boards.    His  son  and  daugh- 
ter are  serving  In  the  armed  forces,  and  he 
wants  to  be  sure  there  will  be  a  decent  Job  for 
them  when  thev  return,  and  that  they  will  not 
find  conditions  as  he  found  them  af  icr  World 
War  No.  1— no  money,  no  Job.  and  no  hope. 
He  doesnt  want  his  son  to  have  to  make  * 
pilTlmage     to    Washlngtcn.     begging     for    a 
bonus  that  Is  rightfully   his,  and  for  which 
he  offered  his  !i'e    rn!y  '.o  b?  rhpsed  out  by 
the   Government,  who  should   have  grasped 


his  band  In  welcome.  In  place  of  giving  hlrn 
tear  gas  and  bayonets.  He  wonders  If  all 
the  things  he  reads  In  the  papers  about 
"patriotism"  and  -giving  his  all."  Is  not  Just  a 
lot  of  balderdash,  when  It  looks  like  he  is 
the  only  one  expected  to  make  these  sacri- 
fices He  is  ready  and  willing  to  make  all 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  preserve  our  way 
of  life,  but  foollBhly  wtpecte  others  too  will 
make  sacrifices. 

His  Government.  In  which  he  has  a  right 
to  have  some  confidence,  was  to  see  that  ade- 
quate machinery  was  set  up  for  the  speedy 
adjustment  of  grievances,  and  provide   the 
necessary   price   control   and   rationing   pro- 
gram to  guarantee  against  an  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living.    This  has  not  been  carried  out, 
and  won't  be,  unless  the  worker  Is  able  to 
create  enough  pressure  through  the  only  or- 
ganization   which   has  demonstrated   it   has 
his  interests  at  heart,  and  that  Is  his  labor 
organization,   who   (out  of  a  true   sense  of 
patriotism,  which  has  since  proved  to  be  a 
mistake,   and   a  rather   naive   and  trusting 
sense  of  confidence  In  its  Government  offi- 
cials I    has    disarmed    Itself    by    pledging    no 
strikes  for  the  dtiratlon      He  wonders  why 
some  of  his  labor  leaders,  who  know  only  too 
well  that  the  no-«trlke  pledge  Is  not  working, 
still  want  to  cling  to  the  thing  that  has  made 
some   of   them   look   sUly   In    the   past   few 
months.    Some  cf  them.  It  appears,  are  Just 
as  much   Interested  in  crushing  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  workers  as  the  cor- 
pr rations  themaelves. 

When  the  workers  see  gains  being  taken 
away  that  they  fought  for  years  to  acquire 
they  grow  desperate,  and  cast  about  for  some 
weapon  to  defend  themselves,  and  the  only 
weapon  they  have  Is  mediation,  conciliation, 
and  arbitration,  and  (as  a  last  resort)  the 
strike.  When  the  first  three  become  so  no- 
toriously slow  that  It  takes '6  months  to  set- 
tle a  grievance,  then  they  are  useless,  and 
the  only  recourse  left  to  the  worker  is  to 
exert  his  economic  power  by  resorting  to 
strike  action. 

No  amount  of  antllabor  legislation  will 
settle  these  grievances.  The  only  effect  It 
can  possibly  have  is  to  build  up  resentment 
in  the  heart*  of  the  workers,  which  sooner  or 
later  will  erupt,  causing  him  to  revolt  against 
whomever  It  may  be  that  \s  holding  him 
down— whether  It  be  government,  manage- 
ment, or  the  leaders  of  his  labor  movement. 
This  has  happened  In  the  last  few  months, 
and  will  happen  again  unless  labor  rescinds 
the  no-strike  pledge,  and  provides  a  safety 
valve  by  authorizing  striked  In  extreme  cases. 


Harry  Lane  En^lebrif  kt 


During  all  that  time  I  have  never  heard 
him  say  an  unkind  word  of  anyone.  His 
district  was  the  great  gold  mining  dis- 
trict of  CaUfornia,  the  mother-lode 
country  which  gained  world-wide  fame 
in  the  gold  rush  of  '49.  Harbt  Ekgli- 
BRiGHT  was  a  mining  engineer  by  profes- 
sion, and  he  was  exceedingly  close  to  and 
beloved  by  his  constituwits  who  were 
largely  miners,  many^f  whom  were  de- 
scendants of  miners  who  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849.  He  knew  these  people  as 
few  men  knew  them.  He  loved  them  and 
they  reciprocated  that  love.  He  was  a 
splendid  raconteur  and  his  stories  of  his 
mining  constituents  were  kindly,  amus- 
ing and  delightful.  He  served  these 
people  for  18  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  however  long  he 
might  have  lived,  he  could  have  served 
them  to  the  end. 

His  party  demonstrated  excellent  judg- 
ment in  electing  him  the  party  whip. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position 
with  tact  and  diplomacy,  and  with 
signal  success.  Harry  Englebright  was 
modest  and  unassuming,  yet  he  was  a 
man  of  exceUent  judgment  and  splendid 

ability. 

He  was  apparently  in  good  health  up  to 
the  very  day  of  his  death.  Why  he  should 
be  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
useful  career  when  life  held  so  much  for 
him.  with  his  splendid  qualities  unim- 
paired and  usefulness  at  its  peak,  sur- 
rounded by  his  loving  family,  we  have  no 
answer.  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way,  his  wonders  to  perform."  We  only 
know — 

The  moving  finger  writes;  and.  having  writ 
Moves  on:  Nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It. 

We  may  truthfully  say  of  Harry  Engle- 
bright : 

His  life  was  genUe  and  the  elements  bo 
mixed  In  him  that  nature  might  stand  up  and 
say  to  all  the  world.  "This  was  a  man." 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1943 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Haert  Lane  Enclebiiight,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  one  who  knew  Hafry  Ewgle- 
BFiGHY  but  felt  a  profound  regret  at  his 
sudden  passing.  He  had  many  splendid 
qualities  of  intellect  and  heart.  He  was 
a  gentleman  in  its  finest  sense.  His  na- 
ture was  companionable,  his  disposition 
was  kind,  he  loved  his  fellow  man. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  Mrs. 
Spence  and  myself  to  have  lived  in  the 
same  hotel  with  him  and  his  splendid 
wife  and  fine  son  for  more  than  12  years. 


America  Must  Have  an  Adequate  National 
Aviation  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1943 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
-Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Herald-American  of 
Saturday.  May  29.  1943: 

HO  STA-n  UNI  B»»aTn»«  TO  FLTINO 

One  Of  the  major  post-war  duties  of  th« 
Federal  Government  will  be  to  foster  and 
develop    civil   aviation,   both   at   home   and 

The  war  has  already  proved  that  aviation 
vill  be  vastly  more  important  to  us  when 
peace  arrives  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  national  defense  hereafter  must  M 
based  largely  on  fleets  of  huge  bombers  and 
long-range  fighting  planes. 

Furt'ierrror?.  cur  involvement  in  the  war, 
together  v.lth  tne  operations  cf   lend-lease 
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xneihrxl*.  ha«  rf suited  In  th«  construction 
abroad  o(  Urge  atraeldji  in  hitherto  inacces- 
sible rrg.ons  and  In  the  ploDSSrlOf  of  new 
Air  routes  ovsr  Isod  and  ko-a 

Amsrlcsa  BBOIM7  paid  for  thr»e  ▼pnturen 
AaMTlcsn  pcrsonnsl  bss  flown  tnp  plane*  and 
■MBnsd  lbs  flslds.  American  inUuniry  has 
provided  the  muchlncn 

Assuredly,  when  the  war  tn  over  American 
trade  will  have  the  uac  of  thc->e  forfltjn  facll- 
Itiea  which  America  ha»  created,  and  In  tl»e 
lijjht  of  this  asiiurance  Amt-nca  must  have 
an  adequate  national  aviation  policy, 

T.'Us  means  a  policy  Instituted  ai.d  carrltd 
out  by  the  Fodeial  Government,  as  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  responsibilities  Implied 
are  beyond  the  powers  of  State  gcvL'rr.menta 
on  the  limitations  of  private  entc-prlscs. 

Moreover,  the  coming  of  aviation  mubt  also 
affect  our  domestic  trade,  and  it  hus  already 
b.-cn  reccgnlzrd  by  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  that  domestic  aviation,  being  a  form 
of  Interstate  ccmmercs,  requires — and  under 
the  Constitution  Is  subject  to — Federal  con- 
trol 

The  question  Involved  Is  not  one  oX  Federal 
ownership  or  operation,  but  simply  one  of 
Federal  regulation  by  law. 

Locking  forward  to  this  Imminent  future. 
legislaLlon  has  been  Intioduced  m  Congress 
(ns  H  V.  bill  1012)  and  reriimnieiid?d  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
to  Kive  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  improved 
powers  of  regulation. 

Most  of  the  bill  Ls  noncontroverslal. 
To  one  proposal,  however,  some  opposition 
has  tppeared— a  provision  that  the  Federal 
Covernment  sh.-iU  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  rpRUIate  air  commerce  and  nlr  navigation." 
Opponents  of  this  provision  afTect  to  be- 
lieve that  It  would  Impair  State  rights. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Congress,  Repre- 
sentative Lylz  H.  Bokin,  of  Oklahoma,  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, e.Tfrtively  refuted  this  contention. 

As  Mr  BoBEN  pointed  out,  certain  activi- 
ties such  as  "the  national  banking  system 
or  the  Issuance  of  currencv  were  recognized 
long  ngo  to  be  matters  In  which  the  Nation 
mu.<5t  be  supreme  " 

Mr  BoRTN  also  noted  that  the  Supreme 
C'  urt  held  in  1922  that  "commene  Is  a  unit 
and  do.\<  II, ,t  regard  State  lines."  and  that 
sub-tantially  the  same  languat^e  was  Incor- 
porated by  Congress  In  the  Air  Commerce 
Act  of  1926 

Legally,  therefore,  the  vnl'.dity  of  Federal 
regulation  of  interstate  aviation  is  Indis- 
putable 

F.orn  practical  considerations,  necessary 
Federal  nuardlanshlp  of  International  avla- 
tl.in  by  Americ  ill  Interests  is  almost  In- 
sep:»rdble  from  regulation  of  domestic  avla- 
tl  m.  while  from  a  domestic  point  of  view 
nK-ne,  the  purpose  In  giving'  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment e.xclusive  regul.itory  power  Is  merely 
to  prevent  d.^morallzatlon  of  air  service  by 
oiiiflic'ing    State    regulations. 

Ft  obviou-.ly.  In  a  nation  of  48  States, 
Pt.ite  regulation  nf  aviation  v.'<iuld  be  utterly 
de,TU?tive.  \ 

A'lthin  a  single  day."  Representative 
DortN  arvnied  In  Congress,  "it  Is  altogether 
pvs.b'.e  tor  a  given  aircraft  to  be  operated 
through  more  than  10  States,  and  for  It  to  be 
confronted  with  a  new  set  of  requirements 
Rs  It  pas5es  over  an  Invisible  and  theoretical 
Mate  Ix  undnrv  in  the  heavens  twenty  or 
more  times  within  a  period  of  24  hours  would 
IpicI   to  utter  chaos. 

■  No  such  svstem  Is  practically  enforceable. 
"No    snch    system    suits    the    needs   of   the 
commercial  or  the  private  flyer 

"No  such  system  accords  with  the  realities 
of  air  navigation  " 

Opp.inents   of    the    p-ndlng    Lea   bill    have 
beon  seeking  to  delay  lU"  enuctnient. 
Delay  shtuld  not  be  pennitted 
The  bill  should  be  passed.  In  fulfinment  of 
the  constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Cungre^. 


Rolling  Back  Prkei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  WEW   YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnc.;daij.  June  9.  1943 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  addre.ss  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  Columbia  network 
on  Tuesday.  June  8,  1943: 

"Unless  that  most  Infamous  practice  of 
raising  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  can 
be  stopped,  It  will  be  Impossible  for  any 
funds  to  subsist  the  Army."  These  words 
have  a  familiar  ring.  Were  they  uttered  by 
President  Roosevelt?  No.  By  Leon  Hender- 
son, or  Prentiss  Brown?  No.  They  were  a 
warning  scunded  by  General  Washington  on 
Inflation.  During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Inflation  advanced  to  the  point  where  Wa.sh- 
Ington  wrote  to  John  Jay.  "a  wagon  load  of 
money  will  scarcely  purchase  a  wagon  load 
of  provlricn." 

The  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army  then,  as  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  our  Army  now.  was  greatly  concerned  that 
the  American  cause  might  be  lest  not  In  bat- 
tle but  In  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
high  cost  of  military  supplies. 

Inflation  Is  the  enemy  that  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  cur  economy;  It  Is  the  enemy 
th.it  invades  every  home,  gnawing,  and  final- 
ly breiiking  the  es>entlal.  Interwoven  fibres 
of  our  dally  living. 

The  present  situation  can  be  likened  unto 
a  flooded  river  The  first  thing  In  the  emer- 
gency Is  to  hold  back  the  flood  with  levees 
and  dykes,  but  In  a  long-range  flood-control 
prcgram  more  is  needed— water  mu.st  be  con- 
trolled at  the  8.)urce  through  reforestation 
and  rnpoundlng.  80  a  comprchei.slve  plan 
of  Inflation-control  must  be  evolved.  Tliese 
are  some  of  the  weapons  of  control  (Immedi- 
ate and  long  range)  that  must  be  Imple- 
mented Immediately  and  simultaneously: 

1.  Rationing. 

2    Price    and   wage   ceilings   all    along   the 
line 
3.  Enforcement.. 
4    Increased  production. 
5,  Enforced   savings. 
6    Taxes 

7.  War    bond    purchases. 

8.  Restrained    Instalment    buying. 

9  Payment  of  debts. 

10  Subsidies. 

Why  Is  the  concern  so  Immedlateiy  vital? 
Ehery  housewife  knows  the  answer,  every 
purchaser  knows  what  his  dollar  buys  today 
as  compared  with,  let  us  say.  6  months  aso. 

It    must    be   remembered    that   the    lunda- 
mental   purpose  of   price  control  and  ration- 
ing   Is    the    equitable    distribution    of    essen- 
tial, though  scarce,  commodities.     With   the 
rise  in  prices,  it  naturally  follows  that  those 
With  the  greatest  incomes  will  get  the  avail- 
able supplies.     Let  us  follow  that  to  its  l;)gical 
conclusion.    Higher  prices  beget  higher  wages, 
higher    wages    beget    higher    prices,    r.nd    the 
whole  structure  of  stabilization  collapses  into 
a  dust  heap  of  unenforceable  regulations  with 
dollar    bills    everywhere    In    evidence    and    in 
profusion,  but  with  a  dismally  shrunken  pur- 
chasing   value       Of    what    avail    two    green- 
colored  pieces  of  paper   If  In  return  you  get 
less    than    what   one    green-colored    piece   of 
paper  got  before?    Witness  the  tragic  debacle 
of  inflation  In  Germany  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  First  World  War      I  need   not   dwell 
on  the  economic  and  political  developments 
that    sprang    therefrom.      The    phrase    "not 
worth  a  coutmental"  remember  that? 


True,  we  have  sought  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  other*  and  by  our  own  experience 
In  World  War  No  1,  where  our  cost  of  living 
roue  39  0  percent  from  July  1914  to  March 
1918  By  congrt  sslona!  set  of  October  2.  1942, 
the  President  was  authorized  and  directed  to 
stabilize  wages  and  prices  at  the  level  of 
September  15,  1942.  That  line  has  not  been 
held,  You  and  I  are  dally  mide  aware  of 
this  failure.  Taking  the  figures  of  6  months, 
from  September  1942  to  March  1913  It  Is  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  cost  of  living  rose 
42  percent.  In  fact,  the  rise  In  the  single 
month  from  February  to  March  was  1  5.  Nor 
has  It  stepped  there;  the  rise  since  then,  as 
you  yourself  can  testify  to.  has  been  quite 
substantial,  approximately  6  percent  going 
back  to  September. 
These  facts  we  can  111  afford  to  Ignore. 
Keeping  In  mind  the  Increasing  rise  In 
prices,  let  us  view  for  a  moment  the  dilemma 
fared  by  the  wage  earner.  By  governmental 
decree,  wages  were  practically  frozen.  The 
"little  steel  formula"  was  Invoked  by  the 
War  Labor  Board  on  the  assumption  that 
stabilization  could  best  be  eflected  by  main- 
taining a  balance  between  wages  and  living 
costs  as  of  January  1.  1941.  Wages  were 
permitted  to  rise  but  could  not  go  beyond 
a  15-percent  Increase  to  maintain  that 
balance. 

Wages  are  frozen,  but  prices  mount  dally. 
It  Is  time  that  some  basic  and  accurately  re- 
ported flgurts  are  given  on  wage  earnings. 
The  average  worker  In  nondurable  goods  Is 
earning  $32  a  week.  In  durable  good  which 
Include  war  Industries,  he  receives  a  pay  of 
$47  per  week.  The  average  for  all  manufac- 
I  turlng  Is  computed  at  $41  per  week.  Out  of 
this  pay  envelope  must  come  rent,  clothing. 
Insurance,  medicine  and  taxes,  taxes,  mind 
you,  that  have  Increased  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "little  steel  formula."  and  mo.st 
Important  of  all,  food,  food  that  has  gone  up 
60  4  percent  since  August  1939.  The  result. 
Inevitably,  must  be  destruction  of  our  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living— unless  drastic  steps 
are  taken.  We  can  no  more  allow  defeat  on 
the  home  front  than  we  can  on  the  battle 
front.  This  Is  our  war  within  a  war.  The 
Army  marches  on  Us  stomach;  no  less  does 
the  Nation. 

Our  national  Income  will  be  $140,000,000.- 
000  this  year.  Taxes  will  svphon  oft  only 
about  fifteen  billion.  This  leaves  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  billions  of  spending 
power  to  buy  a  constantly  dwindling  eighty 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and  services. 
Naturally,  this  wide  disparity  between  dol- 
lars In  ones  pocket  and  the  values  of  goods 
In  show  windows  and  stores  provides  a  dread- 
ful temptation  to  buy  what  one  wants  or 
craves  under  all  and  any  circumstances  It 
tempts  the  consumer  to  Jump  the  traces  as 
far.  as  ceiling  prices  and  rationing  are  con- 
cerned Black  markets  and  bootlegging  re- 
sult under  such  conditions  It  Is  time  for 
Omce  of  Price  Administration  to  get  lough; 
it  Is  time  for  cur  Judges  to  get  tough.  There 
can  no  longer  be  any  palliation.  We  must 
clap  In  Jail  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller  of 
bla?k  market  goods.  Black  markets  Increase 
the  price  of  necessities  wav  bevond  the  reach 
of  the  average  mortal.  The  rich  man  Is  not 
affected,  but  the  poor,  restricted  In  purse,  and 
his  children   must  go  without. 

Policing  the  situation  Is  hard,  but  It  must 
be  done      We   mu^t  curb   the    unscrupulous 
buying    habts    of    our    citizenry.      Fourteen 
service  station   operators   In   New    York    were 
found  handling  counterfeit  gasoline  ccup«^)n8 
T  coup<ins  were  sold   in  a  bar  In  Columbus 
Ohio.    Potatoes  have  been  handled  as  a  side 
line   at    liquor    stores    and    barber    shops      A 
fireman  was  selling  them  from  a  truck  at  a 
ftrehouse    in    Washington.      Unused    coupons 
go  to  wholesalers  for  food  which  may  be  re- 
sold   without    collecting    points       Fur    con- 
sideratlon.  con.-umers   give  storekeepers  un- 
used ration  stimps  that  have  expired      Cuffs 
cannot  be  made  on  mens  new  trousers,  but 
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on*  t«Uor  te  reported  to  be  making  ft  tidy 
eum  in  sewtrm  ibem  00.  Again,  I-  must  use 
the  apt  words  of  General  Washington  when 
be  said  of  black  markets  and  war  profiteers : 
"I  would  to  Ood  that  on*  of  the  most  atrocious 
of  each  State  was  hung  In  Olbbeis  upon  a 
gallows  five  tiroes  as  high  as  the  one  prepared 
by  Haman.  No  punlatoment  In  my  opinion  U 
too  great  for  the  m*n  who  can  build  bu 
greatness    upon    bis    country's    ruin  " 

Frankly,  the  honor  syatem  does  not  work. 
We  have  begun  to  realize  that  a  Damoclean 
sword  of  punishment  must  hang  over  the 
heads  of  the  citizenry 

Some    of    the    remedies    against   inflation, 
while  not  simple,  are  there  for  the  taking. 
Holding   the  present   price   levels,    assuming 
they  can  be  held,  is  insufBclent.  since,  ad- 
mittedly, no  balance  between  wages  and  in- 
come and  the  cost  of  living  has  been  effected. 
Rolling  back  prices  to  a  level  where  such  rela- 
tionship between  wages.  Income,  and  the  cost 
of    living    can    reasonably    and    properly    be 
achieved  Is  one  of  the  weapons  that  can  be 
yielded  to  secure  an  adeqtiate  living  standard, 
and.  moreover,  provide  for  a  strong  and  vital 
post-war    economy.     Such    rolling    back    of 
prices  18  inherently  Just— Jtist  to  the  worker 
who  is  In  the  front  line  of  production,  to  the 
hotisewlfe  that  does  the  purchasing,  to  the 
children  who  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  shod. 
How  can  that  balance  be  maintained  by  and 
with  the  rolling  back  of  prices?     The  answer 
lies  In  subsidies. 

The  carping  critics  fall  to  realize  that  sub- 
sidies are  not  new.  Our  Government  now 
pays  about  $700,000,000  a  year  to  keep  down 
canners-  prices  of  vegetables;  to  pay  rail 
charges  on  ga.sollne  to  the  E-.st  and 
coal  to  New  England;  to  hold  the  line 
on  imported  goods,  and  to  keep  hlgh-co«t 
mines  operating  like  silver  and  copper. 
Among  the  Items  on  which  subsidies  are  be- 
ing paid  are  machinery,  mahogany,  tugar. 
wheat    for    the    alcohol    program,    vegetable 

oila  and  cocca.  .,   ,.^ 

Subsidies  have  been  In  use  In  the  Unltea 
States  throughout  lU  hUtory.     In  fact,  sub- 
sidies  helped   build    America,     Land    grants 
opened  up  the  West,  caused  the  railroads  to 
e;:pand     Mall  subsidies  aided  nlr  and  marine 
transport      The    tariff    Is    a    "BUbfcldy,"     The 
payments   to    farmers,   such   as   parity   pay- 
ments   soil  conservation  payments,  crop  In- 
surance, commodity  loans,  etc..  are  all  sub- 
sidies     It   IB  passing  strange  that   the  farm 
blcc  which  ha£  all  along  enjoyed  these  hand- 
out. opp«?e8  like  benefits  to  ultimate  con- 
sumers ,,    ^,„«w  «♦ 
Government  subsidies  for  the  roll-back  of 
prices   and   the   maintenance    of    ngid   price 
rontrol  Is  the  method   whereby  the  Govern- 
ment will   make  payment   to  the  producers, 
processors  or  distributors  to  prevent  addition 
to  the  retail  price.     While  paid  to  the  proces- 
sors   It  is  for  the  specific  benefit  of  the  con- 
Fumer      We  dare  not  lo.se  sight  of  that  fact. 
Subsidies  paid.  I  repeat,  will  benefit  every- 
body   not  Just  one  class  or  segment  of  the 
Nation— will    benefit    the    worker,    the    fire- 
man    the    policeman,    the    teacher,    the    de- 
pendents of  those  fighting  on  the  front,  ev- 
eryone   who    is   a    consumer— and   aren't    we 

all' 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  un- 
der congressional  directive  to  stabilize  the 
cost  of  living  to  September  15  levels  Un- 
fortunately, It  has  constantly  been  under 
fire  by  one  pressure  group  alter  another. 
The  catUe  bloc,  the  dairy  liiteie:sts.  the  pack- 
ers the  canners.  the  manufacturers,  the 
wholesaler— none  Is  without  guilt  in  plead- 
ing special  privilege  The  Om^e  of  Price 
Administration  has  been  powerless  to  with- 
sund  thlr  pounding  It  has  given  ground. 
Now.  It  must  and  Is  seizing  the  opportunity 
to  stabilize  the  coat  of  living,  sctually  stabi- 
lize It  and  hold  the  line  against  greed  and 
self-aggrandizement  feeding  upon  the  trag- 
edy  Of   war.     This   it   wUl   do   through   the 


media  of  roUlnf  b*ck  price*  and  •ubsldle*. 
It  dare  not  slip.  W*  have  ordered  tbe  Ofllc* 
of  Price  Admlnl*tr*tlon  to  do  this  for  us; 
we  must  |1T*  It  support  against  the  call 
of  presstire  gnmp*.  We  are  all  in  thl*  w*r 
together.  We  must  pull  together.  We  must 
give  the  boot  to  tb*  gripers  and  th*  "btul- 
neas  as  ustul"  bellyachers  Price  Admin- 
istrator Brown  face*  a  thankless  Job,  With 
proper  support  be  will  do  a  good  Job.  I  have 
great  confidence  In  him.  Bending  an  econ- 
omy to  meet  the  needs  of  135,000,000  hetero- 
geneous peoples  Is  no  simple  matter,  either 
In  the  shaping  of  policy  or  administration. 
Indiscriminate  barbs  ,of  criticism  will  not 
help. 

The  necessity  for  subsidies  to  maintain  and 
increase  essential  production  sprmgs  from 
logical  thinking  and  Indisputable  facts. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  maximum  price* 
established  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion do  not  permit  a  fair  profit  to  the  whole-- 
saler  or  producer.  Please  note  I  said  "fair." 
It  must  follow  that  the  production  levels  will 
lag,  depleting  the  stock  piles  of  essential  com- 
modities. The  manufacturer  or  processor 
Just  won't  make  any  more  goods  at  a  loss. 
A  subsidy  wlU  insure  that  fair  profit  and 
thus  encourage  production  of  more  goods. 
Otherwise,  the  producer  will  turn  to  other 
directions  to  give  him  the  fair  profit  he 
seeks. 

Then  again,  let  us  stippose  that  the  maxi- 
mum price  at  the  time  of  establishment  ac- 
cords a  fair  profit,  but  that  new  factors  have 
entered  Into  the  picture  creating  a  discrep- 
ancy between  unit  cost  and  the  maximum 
price,  such  factors  as  physical  conditions  of 
production  and  dlsUibutlon.  decreased  effi- 
ciency because  of  replaced  drafted  workers, 
shifts  in  the  use  of  different  materials,  all 
factors  uncontrollable  during  wartimes. 
These  cost  Increases  cannot  be  absorbed  by 
the  industry  affected  without  a  rise  In  selling 
price  The  Increases  are  passed  on  all  along 
the  line  to  the  consumer.  This  must  not  be. 
Thus,  If  the  production  of  an  essential  com- 
modity U  to  be  maintained,  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  raising  retail  prices  is  to  subsidize 
lndui=try. 

A  dust  screen  of  protest  Is  raised  against 
the  cost  of  subsidies  to  the  Government.  Yet 
the  cost  to  the  people  will  be  fragmentary  as 
compared  with  an  unleashed  rise  m  prices. 
An  increased  cost  at  one  stage  of  production 
is  passed  on  to  another  stage  where  the  mar- 
gin Is  widened,  and  so  ou  throughout  the 
whole  process  until  the  pyramided  costs  have 
boosted  tbe  retail  price  to  unforseeable  size. 
The  consumer  must  pay  for  that  pyramiding 
of  costs  and  profits.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
one  commodity  is  woven  Into  the  cost  of 
interrelated  commodities  so  that  increased 
costs  all  along  the  line  are  reflected  not  only 
In  a  single  Indtistry  but  upon  all  dependent 
industries.  Office  of  Price  Administration 
proposes  to  subsidize  at  the  point  where  the 
cost  Increases  necessarily.  That  Is  the 
one  payment  made  and  there  can  be  no 
Increase  upon  an  Increase,  ending  in  infia- 
tionary  prices.  Every  price  increase  If  not 
absorbed  or  subsidized  sets  the  stage  for  a 
dozen  more.  Where  the  greater  burden  for 
the  public  lies— eithf-r  increased  prices  or 
subsidies — Is  easy  to  discern. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  imaginary  woes  of 
nebulous  theories.  I  am  speaking  of  hard 
unassailable  figures.  In  March  of  this  year, 
the  cost  of  living  was  22  percent  above  the 
level  of  January  1,  1941,  the  basic  date  of 
the  Little  Steel  formula  As  of  mid-May. 
It  is  estimated  at  24  percent  above  that 
level.  The  wage  rate  adjustments  to  15  per- 
cent above  the  level  of  January  1.  1941,  can- 
not hold  without  adequate  price  roll-back. 
How  can  they  with  bread  up  22  percent, 
butter  up  to  69  percent,  milk  up  18  percent, 
oranges  up  Il«  percent,  cucumbers  up  141 
percent,  green  peppers  up  275  percent  and 


poutoe*  up  319   p*rc«nt?    How   can   tb«y 
bold.  I  r«pe«t?  ^ 

Ceruinly.  th«r*  at*  compl«iutl«*.  B«* 
judgment  will  bav*  to  b*  «»efcl«*d  •*  to 
wbere  axul  to  whom  tb*  subsidies  will  b* 
frant«d.  Tb*r*  U  no  intention,  and  rlfbt* 
fully  so.  to  »ub*idl«e  ib*  prodtictlon  or  Un- 
port*ilon  of  nonessential  or  luxury  commodi- 
ties wbleb  do  not  contribute  to  tb*  war 
effort,  nor  to  encourage  ImporU  where  tb* 
domestic  supply  1*  sufficient.  Tb*  subsi- 
dies must  not  exceed  tbe  specific  cost  In- 
crease for  wbicb  tbe  subsidy  1*  paid,  nor 
granted  to  concern*  wboee  proflU  are  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  sucb  Increases.  Nor  can 
subsidies  be  paid  a*  a  premium  on  ineffi- 
ciency and  waste,  nor  on  Increaae  of  wage* 
made  without  the  approval  of  tbe  War  lAbor 
Board.  Neither  sbotild  they  be  awarded  on 
a  permanent  basis;  rather  a  temporary  basl* 
should  be  used  with  renewals  of  applicatlona 
at  specified  times  and  repeated  reexamina- 
tion at  existing  conditions. 

I  have  touched  on  some  ctf  the  dilBcultle* 
to  denote  that  those  of  us  who  so  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  roll-back  oJ  price* 
and  subsidies  are  not  unmindful  of  ensuUig 
complications.  But  we  know  the  driving  ne- 
cessity therefor.  We  know  that  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  cost  of  living  Is  a  concomitant 
of  winning  the  war.  We  know  that  most  ol 
labor  has  consented  willingly  to  the  Little 
Steel  formula  and  cannot  take  the  further 
shrinkage  In  the  ptirchaslng  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Be  It  remembered  that  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  have  by  means  of  subsidy  succeeded 
In  holding  their  line,  succeeded  In  maintain- 
ing the  stability  in  cost  of  Uvlng.    Great  Brit- 
ain for  almost  3  years  and  Canada  for  over  1 
year    have    held    the    hne    without    a    slngl* 
change  whatever.    I  am  aware  of  the  differ- 
ent  economic,  financial,   and   political   con- 
ditions that  exist  In  England.    Ncvertheles*. 
we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  lU  highly  suc- 
cessful  program  of  rolling  back   prices  and 
causing  them  to  stay  put  by  way  of  subsidies. 
For   excmple,  the   BrltUh   Minister   of   Food 
stated  that  In  January  1943  tbe  retaU  price* 
of  important  foods,  such  as  bread,  potatoes, 
sugar,  tea.  end  eggs  were  less  than  10  percent 
above  pre-war  level.    In  England  and  Canada, 
the  use  of  subsidies  has  Increased  tbe  sup- 
plies in  the  legal  market.    Frankly.  Increased 
production  under  controlled  price  levels  Is  an 
end  to  be  sought. 

Consider  the  ultimate  savings  not  only  to 
public  consumers  but  to  the  Government. 
Our  Government  for  mUitary  purposes  alone 
will  purchase  55  percent  of  the  total  output 
of  essential  commodities  at  a  cost  of  over 
$100,000,000,000.  Reckoned  among  consum- 
ers, or  rather  procurement  agencies,  the  sav- 
ing's to  the  Government  alone  In  controlled 
prices  are  staggering.  The  Government  is 
not  bound  by  ceilings,  yet  such  savinge  are 
Inevitable. 

A  1 -percent  Increase  In  the  prices  Gov- 
ernment must  pay  would  cost  it  »1. 000 .000,- 
000  The  subsidies  required  to  forestall  such 
an  increase  are  far  less  Thus  the  cost  of 
subsidies  Is  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
ri-ing  prices.  The  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration reports  tbat  tbe  presently  scheduled 
program  en  meats,  fats,  and  coffee  alone  will 
save  consumerr  between  $2  and  «3  and  tbe 
Government  at  least  $2  for  every  dollar  paid 
out  In  subsidies.  This  program,  therefore, 
will  pay  ofl  In  hard  dollars  and  cents  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  to  one.  On  many  com- 
modities, the  savings  will  be  even  higher. 
The  Government,  as  stated,  has  been  eubei- 
dlzlng  higb-coet  copper  production.  an<i  ♦bfi'" 
savings  there  have  been  $35  for  every  dollar 

paid.  .  , 

The  roll-back  program  on  the  prices  or 
meats,  butter,  and  coffee  by  means  of  sub- 
sidles  was  announced  by  Price  Administrator 
Prentiss  Brown  to  take  place  beginning  June 
1     The  reduction  will  amotmt  to  an  average 
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of  10  percent  to  the  consumers  Subildles 
together  with  the  price  reductions  brought 
•bout  by  the  new  commodity  (dollars  and 
cents)  ceilings  w'U  cut  the  cost  of  living 
about  1  percent  from  present  levels.  The 
10-percent  slash  In  prices  of  the  three  basic 
food  Items  will  reduce  total  food  costs  an 
estimated  3  percent 

Most  naturally,  the  question  of  subsidies 
has  raised  a  storm  of  controversy.  We  are 
proud  to  be  the  sort  of  people  that  will  ex- 
amine and  question  a  procedure  that  so  inti- 
mately aflects  us  in  our  standards  cf  living, 
our  wages  and  Income,  cur  purchasing  pow3r. 
Ue  are  i'A.  but  wp  examine  the  cure  with  In- 
dl;?ent  and  healthy  ^^kepticlsm,  displaying. 
It  Is  true,  at  times,  the  petulance  ct  the  pa- 
tient Once,  however,  having  determined 
the  best  course  to  follow,  we  follow  It  un- 
ewervUiKly  Just  so  we  are  determined  to 
•top  inflation.  Congresa  has  so  directed  the 
President,  the  flndinc;s  have  all  pointed  to  no 
more  effective  and  Ju.st  method  of  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  cost  of  living  than  the  roll-back 
of  prices  and  subsidies.  We  need  not  hesi- 
tate In  adopting  and  embracing  It;  Indeed, 
«e  dure  not. 


P.cnsonj  for  Hiving  Pacific  Ncilhwest 
Regional  CfSccs  of  the  War  Manpower 
Catnmission  and  the  V/ar  Production 
Lcard 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdn'sdat/.  June  9.  1043 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  condi- 
tion prevails  in  the  Pacific  Norihwest 
xvliich  i.s  unfonunaie  from  the  stand- 
point, of  the  war  elTort.  This  area, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  Slates  of  Wash- 
ln!,'ton.  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Montana 
and.  with  wnich  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
often  is  included  for  administrative 
reasons,  i.s  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  NaUon  from  a  war  production  point 
of  view. 

War  contracts  awarded  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,   includins    the   Territory   of 
Ala.ska.  between  June  of  1940  and  March 
1.     1943.     amounted     to     apprcximatcly 
$13. 500. COO, COO.      Some    of    the    country's 
leadinp  and  bt'.'^t -known  war  plants  are 
located  in  this  region.    While  the  major 
contracts   involve   the    manufacture    cf 
aircraft  and  sliips.  there  !•<  a  broad  diver- 
sificaticn   in   the  Pacific  Northwest  war 
manufacturing    picture.      For    example, 
there   are   woodworkinp   and   furniture 
manufacturing   plants   which   are    pro- 
ducing foot-lockers,  crutches,  desks,  tool 
boxes,  letter  trays,  and  a  variety  of  other 
wood  items  for  the  armed  forces.    There 
are   textile   plants   turning   out   parkas, 
sleeping   bags,   comforters,  jackets,   and 
similar    materials    for    the    Army    and 
Navy.      There    are    counlle.'^s    machine 
shops   and   sheet -metal    plants   working 
on  important  prime  and  subcontracts,  to 
5:n-  jsnfhing  of  foundries  and  machine 
manufacturers.    There  are  lusgape  man- 
ufacturers v.ho  are  producing  such  es- 
sjnti-l  items  f^s  foot-lockers  and  leather 
biigh  for  the  troops.     There  are  hun- 


dreds of  other  plants  and  shops  making 
special  preci.sion  equipment  and  small 
articles  of  all  kinds,  plus  the  food  man- 
ufacturers, who  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
v.ar  program. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  would  enter  extensively  into 
this  Nation's  war  production  program. 
The  area  is  strategically  located  from 
the  standpoint  of  warfare  in  any  part 
of  the  Pacific.  What's  more,  at  the  out- 
set of  thi.s  war  it  possessed  numeroius 
manufaciuiin?  facilities  which  could  be 
adapted  readily  to  m.anufacture  of 
needed  war  items.  And.  of  course,  it 
had  suitable  sites  for  the  expansion  of 
existing  plants  and  for  the  building  of 
new  ones.  An  important  factor  in  this 
rt  ciard  has  been  the  tremendous  amount 
of  low-cost  electric  power  available  in 
the  area  through  long-term  develop- 
ment of  water  resources.  Finally,  the 
Pacific  Northv/est  is  made  up  of  people 
who  sense  any  responsibility  keenly. 
Wh-n  America  ho;:?.n  an  arms  program 
in  the  .nimm-r  of  1P40.  business  and 
labor  alike  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  were 
r.nxiou;.  to  play  an  important  role  in  t!ie 
production  of  various  supplies  and  im- 
plements required.  For  that  reason, 
they  went  after  war  business.  The  fact 
that  their  contracts  had  reached  such  a 
large  volume  is  an  indication  of  the  ag- 
gI•es.^ive  spirit  they  have  displayed. 

D-spite  all  of  these  thinus.  however, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  forced  to 
operate  without  benefit  of  regional  offices 
cf  the  War  Manpower  Commi.s>:ion  and 
the  War  Production  Board.  Such  offices 
are  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  which  i*^  a 
distance  of  approximately  1,000  miles 
from  Seattle,  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
largest  city.  Business,  labor,  and  farm 
organizations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
feel  that  their  area  is  entitled  to  regional 
oflices  of  these  two  important  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  for  the  past  several 
months  they  have  been  trying  to  get  such 
offices.  To  date,  their  eftorts  along  this 
line  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  busine.>s,  labor,  and  farm  leaders 
v.ho  hiue  worked  so  hard  to  obtain  re- 
gional War  Manpower  Commission  and 
War  Production  Board  offices  for  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  have  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again  that  theirs  is  not  a  quar- 
rel with  San  Francisco.  On  the  contrary, 
their  .-^ole  interest,  so  far  as  these  offices' 
are  concerned,  is  to  expedite  the  war  ef- 
fort. They  sincerely  and  genuinely  feel 
that  until  such  time  as  there  are  regional 
offices  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
power  to  act  on  the  spot  and  to  carry  im- 
portant matters  directly  to  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  the  war  program  in 
their  area  will  be  handicapped.  They 
cite  case  after  case  of  important  projects 
being  delayed  because  War  Production 
Board  district  cffice  oracials  in  their  area 
Jack  the  authority  to  act.  and  must  carry 
the  problems  to  the  San  Francisco  re- 
gional oflices. 

And  here  are  some  other  things  to 
which  they  point.  The  total  of  $5,300.- 
OCO  ceo  in  war  contracts  awarded  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  including  Ala.^ka.  from 
June  of  1940  to  March  1.  1943.  is  l.^.rprr 
than  that  of  5  of  the  12  areas  throughout 
the  United  States  which  now  have  re- 
gional offices  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 


mission and  War  Production  Board. 
From  a  total  war  business  r>oint  of  view, 
then,  this  area  warrants  regional  ofl3ces 
even  more  than  5  of  the  others  in  the 
Nation  which  now  have  such  offices. 
The  5  regional  offices  with  war  contracts 
amounting  to  less  than  the  $6  500.000.000 
held  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska 
are: 

First.  Atlanta.  Ga..  with  $5,500,000,000. 
covering  the  States  of  Georgia.  Tennes- 
see. South  Carolina.  North  Carolina,  Mis- 
sissippi. Florida,  and  Alabama. 

Second.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  with  $4,800.- 
000  000.  covering  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  and  Arkansas. 

Third.  Dallas.  Tex.,  with  $6,000,000  000, 
covering  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Loui.siana. 

Fourth.  Denver,  Colo.,  with  $1,C63.- 
rOO.OCO.  coverinrr  the  States  of  Colorado, 
Montana.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wy- 
oming. 

Fifth.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  with  $1.- 
lOO.OOO.CCO,  covering  the  States  cf  Min- 
nf^sota.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Da- 
kota. 

As  things  stand  at  the  present  time, 
the  regional  offices  of  the  War  Manpower 
Corr.m.ission  and  War  Production  Board, 
which  are  located  in  San  Francisco, 
cover  the  States  of  California.  Arizona. 
Nevada,  Idaho.  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
the  Territory  of  Alaska.  In  other  words, 
they  exerci.se  Jurisdiction  over  territory 
from  the  Mexican  border  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Alaska,  and  tlie  pri>a  v^hich 
is  governed  by  the  San  Francisco 
regional  offices  at  the  present  time  cov- 
ers 1.221,872  square  miles.  Thus,  it  i.s 
by  far  the  largest  area  of  any  covered 
by  regional  offices  in  the  United  Stales. 
The  next  largest  is  that  covered  by  the 
Den\er.  Colo.,  offices,  and  it  amounts 
to  955.881  square  miles — including  Mon- 
tana. That  covered  by  the  Dallas.  Tex., 
offices  is  next,  with  385.781  square  miles. 
From  June  of  1940  through  February 
of  1943,  war  contra -ts  awarri'^d  to  the 
area  now  covered  by  the  San  Francisco 
offices  amounted  to  approximately  S:6.- 
SOO.OOO.v'OO.  Only  three  other  regional 
offices  in  t!ie  Nation,  namely.  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  have  juris- 
diction over  that  much  war  busine.ss. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  area  covered  by 
the  San  Francisco  offices  is  too  great  for 
efficient  operation.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  idea  in  all  eastern  re^rions 
has  been  to  establish  offices  over  compact 
areas,  covering  as  httle  territory  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  same  idea  has  not  been  carried  out 
in  the  We.^t.  A  more  practical  arrange- 
ment would  be  for  the  San  Franci-co 
offices  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
States  of  Celifornia.  Arizona,  and  Ne- 
vada. This  would  involve  an  area  of 
285.142  square  miles,  with  war  contracts 
between  June  of  1340  and  F.-bruarv  of 
1943  amountmii  to  $11.G31116.000.  Re- 
gional offices  in  t!ie  Pacific  Northwest 
tlien  would  corer  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton. Oregon.  Idaho— and  preferably  also 
Montana— as  well  "as  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  This  would  involve  an  area  of 
985  8C8  square  miles,  with  total  contracts 
between  June  of  1940  and  February  of 
1943  amounting  to  $5,500,000,000. 
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It  must  be  realized  tliat  San  Francisco 
Is  a  distance  of  2.911  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.    Most  regional  ofBces  of  the 
War    Manpower    Commission   and   the 
War  Production   Board,    on   the  other 
hand,  are  within  1.000  miles  of  Wash- 
ington. D.   C      Such   offices   as  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Cleveland, 
are  only  a  few  hundred  miles  distant. 
The  only  ones  which  are  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  1.000  miles  are  Kaiusas  City, 
which  is  1.070  miles  from  Washington. 
D.  C;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  is  1.124 
miles:  Dallas.  Tex.,  which  is  1,416  miles; 
and  Denver.  Colo.,  which  is  1.655  miles 
from   Washington.   D.   C.     When   it   is 
realized  further  that  the  city  of  Seattle, 
which  is  the  center  of  a  vast  amount  of 
war  production  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
in  turn,  is  1.000  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  means  that  Seattle  in  reality  is 
3.911  miles  from  Washington.  D.  C,  be- 
cause all  matters  of  importance  pertain- 
ing to  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  the  War  Production  Board  in  the 
Pacific   Northwest   must    be   routed   to 
Washington,  D.  C.  by  way  of  the  San 
Francisco  offices.     No  other  area  which 
is  so  important  to  the  war  production 
program  is  that  far  removed  from  the 
Washington.  D.  C,  headquarters. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  distinct 
economic  entity.  It  is  the  greatest 
wheat  growing  area  in  the  United 
States.  It  produces  the  bulk  of  lead 
and  line  used  in  this  country.  This 
area  also  is  the  center  of  the  lumber 
and  forest  products  industry  in  the  Na- 
tion. For  eastern  markets  it  produces 
a  large  percentage  of  wool.  It  also 
ships  countless  carloads  of  Uvestock  to 
eastern  markets.  Here,  also,  is  pro- 
duced half  of  the  world's  supply  of 
salmon.  In  waterpower  resources  it 
probably  lead.s  the  world  in  comparable 
territory.  The  harbors  provide  seaports 
that  serve  Alaska  and  Russia  in  war- 
time, and  the  world  as  a  whole  in  peace- 
time. 

The  tremendous  area  involved  In  Ore- 
gon. Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  has  many  prob- 
lems involving  priorities,  labor  supply. 
contracUs.  and  other  matters  of  great 
ImporUnce  in  increasing  war  production. 
It  should  have  the  prestige  of  regional 
directors  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  the  War  Production  Board 
who  are  familiar  with  these  problems 
and  with  the  area's  resources.  These 
executives  should  be  on  the  ground  floor 
with  full  authority  to  expedite  the  war 
effort  and  to  act  promptly  on  the  basis 
of  existing  conditions. 


National  Farm  Pror^"^ 


REMARKS 
or 

^     HON  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAUtrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1943 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker.  1  am  today  introducing  a  bill 


the  aim  of  which  is  to  simpUfy  our  na- 
tional farm  program,  to  bring  it  much 
closer  to  the  farmers  themselves  and 
through  the  organization  of  local  and 
county  committees  elected  by  farmers, 
to  centralize  all  the  contacts  of  all  gov- 
ernment agencies  with  farmers  into  one 
office  in  each  county  or  locality  in  the 

county. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  practical 
judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  American 
people.  I  believe  American  farmers  in- 
cluding farm  owners,  operators,  tenants, 
and  share  croppers,  are  capable  of  ad- 
ministering on  a  local  level  the  various 
portions  of  the  agricultural  program  of 
this  Government. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
number     of     programs     affecting     the 
farmer,  tnost  of  which  are  very  worth 
while.      However,    these    programs    are 
conducted  by  different  agencies  of  the 
Department  maintaining  separate  offices 
and   separate   personnel   at   the   county 
level.    A  farmer  who  is  a  Farm  Security 
loan  client  living  in  a  soil-consen'ation 
district  and  cooperating  in  the  A.  A.  A. 
program  may  have  three  different  sets  of 
farm  plans  for  his  farm.    To  avoid  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington  as  well  as  in 
the  field  these  programs  must  be  further 
decentralized   with   more   responsibihty   ] 
on   committees  of  elected   fanners   for 
local  administration,  and  these  programs 
and  their  personnel  should  be  consoli- 
dated in  one  office  so  that  the  farmer 
has  one  point  of  contact  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

No  program,  however  worthy  its  pur- 
pose, can  be  fully  successful  unless  it  rests 
on  a  sound  basis  of  administration  and 
organization.  Such  basically  worth- 
while programs  as  that  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  will  do  correspondingly 
more  good  and  be  subject  to  less  criticism 
if  at  the  local  level  the  practical 
guidance  of  local  farm  people  is  available 
to  guide  the  program  and  adapt  it  to  local 
conditions. 

Under  this  proposed  bill  all  farmers 
and  their  wives  who  live  in  a  county 
would  be  eligible  to  vote  for  community 
committees,  and  the  community  commit- 
tees would  select  one  county  committee 
to  be  responsible  for  the  local  admin- 
istration of  all  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  affecting  farmers.  All  pro- 
grams could  be  consolidated  in  one  office 
where  the  farmer  could  get  help  and  as- 
sistance in  regard  to  soil  conservation, 
Government  payments,  crop  loans,  crop 
insurance,  production  or  rehabilitation 
loans,  labor,  rural  electrification,  ma- 
chinery, gasoline,  tires,  or  advice  in  re- 
gard to  deferment. 

This  bill  would  result  in  Increased  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  of  operation.  All 
necessary  employees  of  the  cotmty  asso- 
ciation would  be  selected  by  the  county 
committee  of  farmers  and  would  not  be 
Federal  appointees.  A  flexible  county 
association  would  be  set  up  which  would 
not  require  Federal  appointments.  Fed- 
eral travel  regulations,  Federal  regula- 
tion of  leases  and  utilities,  or  the  segre- 
gation of  funds  used  from  separate  ap- 
proprlaUons.  Expert  federally  employed 
personnel  would,  of  course,  be  available 
in  the  localities  where  necessary  to  make 


any  particular  portion  of  the  program 

effective. 

These     elected     county     committees 
would  have  the  good  will  and  confidence 
of  a  majority  of  the  farmers.    The  suc- 
cess of  any  farm  program  depends  upon 
the  good  will  and  understanding  of  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  farmers.    At 
the  local  level  these  farmer  committee- 
men would  take  responsibility  for  major 
policies  and  see  that  the  administration 
of     farm     programs    was     practicable. 
These  community  and  county  commit- 
tees could  also  gather  together  construc- 
tive ideas  and  suggestions  and  forward 
them  to  people  at  the  State  and  Wash- 
ington levels  for  the  improvement  of  ex- 
isting programs  and  the  planning  of  fu- 
ture programs.    As  I  have  stated  before. 
I   have  the   utmost   confidence  in   the 
fairness  and  in  the  ability  of  local  farm- 
ers to  adapt  national  programs  to  local 
conditions  and  make  them  work  better 
and  better  as  time  goes  on.    This  bill 
would  help  farmers  to  do  that. 

The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 
A   bill   to  establish  community   and  county 
committees  of  farmers  to  administer  those 
ph&ses  of  all  Federal   programs   involving 
farm  contact. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Parmer  Committee  Act  of  1943. 

Sbc.  2.  It  is  hereby  recognlaed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  contain  many  agencies, 
services,  administrations,  authorities,  and 
corporations  engaged  in  contacting  individual 
farmers  and  visiting  farms  throughout  the 
Nation  in  connection  with  various  programs 
being  administered  by  such  organiiatkMis.  It 
is  also  recognlKd  that  much  duplication  of 
effort,  waste  of  manpower,  and  conluaJoo  in 
the  minds  of  farmers  resulu  through  each 
such  Federal  agency  or  facility  maintaining 
separate  local  oflices  and  field  tmployte*. 

Shc.  3.  In  order  that  an  Federal  programs 
affecting  the  agricultural  and  soU  conserva- 
tion work  of  individual  farmers,  or  requir- 
ing visit*  to  farms  mny  be  administered  locally 
through  one  facility  having  luU  knowledge 
and  local  authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
administraUon  of  aU  such  Federal  programs, 
and  having  an  understanding  of  local  people, 
problems,  and  condiUona.  local  and  coimty 
committees  of  farmers  are  hereby  authorized, 
which  committees  shall,  as  soon  as  is  ad- 
ministratively practicable,  supersede  and  re- 
place all  existing  Federal  facilities  cf  a  local 
nature,  which  are  now  a  part  of  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  instrumentalities  engaged 
In  administering  such  programs.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  la  directed,  within  60  days 
after  enactment  of  this  act.  to  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  which  existing  Federal 
faclHtles  of  a  local  nature  ^ill  be  so  super- 
seded or  replaced. 

6bc  4  The  Secretary  of  AgnciQture  shaU 
designate  local  admmlstraUve  areas  as  units 
for  the  elecUon  of  local  committecmeD  and 
the  administration  ol  programs.  No  such 
local  areas  shall  include  more  than  one 
county  or  p«urts  of  different  counties.  Farm- 
ers residing  within  any  stich  local  adminis- 
trative area  shall  elect  annually,  or  at  » jnore 
frequent  interval  upon  special  request  by  the 
Secretary,  from  among  their  own  number,  a 
local  committee  of  not  more  than  three  mem- 
bers for  such  area.   The  members  of  the  ocal 

committee  chosen  at  such  election  «*a»Jf 
an  annual  convention  elect  the  county  com- 
mittee for  the  county  for  the  succeeding  year, 
which  shall  consist  of  three  persons  who  are 
bona  fide  farmers  residing  within  the  county. 
In  any  county  in  which  there  U  only  one  local 
committee  the  IocpI  committee  shaU  also  be 
the  county  committee. 
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Etf  5  Fir  the  purpiisos  of  this  act  a 
■■f.i:m;T  ■  shall  b*  the  owner  or  the  operator 
of  a  rurm.  a  ranch,  or  a  trart  of  timber,  or  a 
tenant  or  share  cropper  who  shares  In  the 
proceeds  of  the  production  of  any  such  land. 
or  the  bpousc  of  any  such  farmer,  if  residing 
on  the  farm 

Sic  6.  The  farmers  residing  wUhln  the 
comity,  together  wiih  their  elected  commit- 
teemen shall  constitute  the  county  agricul- 
tural association  for  the  county  and  s'.iall 
cperatc  pursuant  to  retftilations  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  form  of 
articles  of  association. 

Sic.  7.  The  local  committee  shall  select  a 
•ocretary    and    may    util.ze   one   of    Its   owu 
members  ft)r  such  purpose     The  county  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  secretary,  who  may  be 
the  county  agricultural  extension  agent,  and 
a  treasurer;  and.  In  addition,  may  relect  an 
administrative  cSBcer  and  whatever  personnel 
may  be  required  for  clerical,  administrative, 
and   field   wDrk.     Employees.   Including   cum- 
in.tteemcn.    of    County    agricultural    asstxria- 
tioiui,  fhall  not  be  considered  as  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  their  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of 
work  shall  be  m  conlormity  with  local  stand- 
ards iiud  customs     Such  employees  mot  in- 
cluding committeemen)    shall    be  eligible  to 
all   the   benefits  of  the  Social   Security   Act. 
Any  funds  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  incurred  by  county  agricultural  as- 
•oclatiors  shall   be   availutle   for   deductions 
r.'qulied  by  l.iw  in  connection  with  employer 
renponMbilities  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Sac  8    It  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
that    from    any    funds    made    available    for 
programs  or   work  in  connection  with   which 
countv  agricultural  a.-.scx-iations  are  utiliretl. 
pavinent.s  shall  be  made  to  such  county  aan- 
cultural  associations  to  cover  the  estimated 
expenses  Incurred  or  to  be  Incurred  by  them 
In    cwpcratii'.g    in    carrymsj    out    such    pro- 
grams or  work.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  is  authorized  and  Uirtx'tecl.  ut)On  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  es- 
tablish an  appr<'>priation  account   into  which 
there   sh.ill    be   transferred    from    any   funds 
aviMlable    for    the    purposes    m    connection 
>Mth    which    personnel    or   other   facilities   of 
aiich    county     agricultural     as.stx'iatlons    are 
Utilized,    proportionate    amounts    estimated 
by    the   Secretary    of    Agriculture    to    be    re- 
•  quired   by  such   a.^soclat ions   for  expenses   in 
carrying  out  or  cooperating  In  carrying  out 
any  ."iuch  work      All  or  part  of  such  expen.ses, 
or  estimated  exjwnses.  may  be  deducted  from 
payments  or  grants  as  may  be  made  to  farm- 
ers In  connect!,  n  with  the  programs  acimiti- 
Istered  throU'^.h   the  ass(^ci;ition.>^.  or  may  be 
ofTset  In  whole  or  p:irt   by  means  of  fees  col- 
lected from  f.armers,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  of  A^rriculture.  such 
fees  to  repre.sent  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
charge    for  .sei  vices    rendered    or   to   be   ren- 
dered.    Expenses  of  county  agricultural  asso- 
ciations  shall    be  evidenced   by   approval   of 
the   chairman    or    vice    chairman    or    acting 
chairman,  and  the  secretary  i  r  acting  secre- 
tary  of  ."^uch  associations,  but  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture    may    require    additional    evi- 
dence in  ."-ubstantlation  of  such  expenses. 

Src.  0  Actions  and  decisions  of  county 
committees  or  county  agricultural  associa- 
tions .«hall  be  subject  to  review,  confirmation. 
or  disapproval  by  State  committees  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  any  person  believing  himself  adversely 
afTcctcd  by  unjust  or  improper  actions  or 
decisions  of  county  committees  or  county 
agricultural  associations  and  failing  to  get 
Siitlsfactoiy  reconsideration  by  them,  shall 
have  the  right  of  appealing  to  such  State 
committees. 

Sec.  10  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflict- 
Ir.g  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are.  to  the 
exiei^t  oX  such  conflict,  amended  or  repealed. 


Our  Honored  Dead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

OF  calhornia 
IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Wednesday.  June  9,  1943 
ROGLRS     of     California. 


Mr. 


GpeakcT,  under  leave  to  fxtt-nd  my  re- 
marks in  the  R;:cord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addre.ss  by  the  Honoraole  J.  F.  T. 
O'Connor.  United  State.s  district  court 
judge,  dehvered  on  Memorial  Day  at  the 
Lo.s  Angeles  Coliseum,  Sunday,  May  30. 
1943; 

No  one  has  expres.sed  the  spirit  dt  thi-s  day 
in  more  significant  words  than  William  Glad- 
stone when  he  said: 

"Show  me  the  manner  In  which  a  nation 
or  community  cares  for  its  dead,  and  I  will 
measure  with  mathematical  exactness  the 
tender  sympathies  of  its  people,  their  respect 
for  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  their  loyalty 
to  hu.h   Ideals  " 

We  have  assembled  in  this  vast  coliseum 
under  .sunny  skiej  to  honor  the  memory  of 
our  soldier  dead.  High  and  deserved  tribute 
has  b?en  paid  In  the  press,  over  the  radio,  and 
this  afternoon  by  Governor  Warren.  Mayer 
Bowron,  distir.guished  officers  of  our  armed 
forces,  Archbi.^hop  Cantwell,  R<'V  Dr.  Farn- 
ham.  and  Rabbi  Magnln.  and  you.  my  teliow 
Americans,  many  tens  of  thcusands,  by  your 
pres-ence  speak  a  far  mere  el<;quent  tribute 
than  any  words  of  mine.  While  similar  exer- 
cises are  held  today  In  most  of  our  States  and 
m  Alaska,  far-avkay  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Hawaiian  I.slanda.  uo  gathering  outnumbers 
this  or.e. 

Thrre-qtiarters  of  a  century  ago  the  first 
Memorial  Day  services  were  held.  They  were 
dedicated,  at  the  direction  of  the  national 
commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. Gen.  Jolm  A.  l/^gan.  to  the  fallen 
Union  hert>es  of  the  Civil  War;  but  as  time 
healed  the  wcjunds  and  softened  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  stnio,  and  men  read  into  Appt)- 
mattcx  not  defeat  for  the  South  but  a 
triumph  for  both  armies,  the  soldiers  In  grey 
were  honored  with  their  brothers  in  blue. 
The  men  In  1861  who  shot  out  of  the  skies  at 
Fort  Sumter  the  Stars  ar.d  Stripes,  and 
lowered  it  from  the  southern  Capitols,  4  years 
later  with  their  own  hands  ral&ed  again  the 
emblem  of  freedom  and  Justice,  testifying  to 
the  indestructibility  of  the  Union. 

Two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
the  women  of  Columbus,  Miss..  Impartial  In 
their  ofTerings  made  to  the  memory  of  the 
soldle  dead,  strewed  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
Confederate  and  National  alike.  This  act. 
simple  and  spontaneous  m  its  origin,  quietly 
done  by  women  whose  men  followed  the  light 
of  a  fading  star,  touched  the  heart  of  the 
Nortli  as  no  resolution,  no  law,  no  speech 
could  do. 

Was  It  the  soldier  son  of  n  mother  In 
Maine  upon  whose  grave  fell  the  tribute  from 
the  MissLssippi  mother's  hand?  Perhaps  in 
tlie  common  sorrow  shared  by  each  was 
drowned  the  erstwhile  enmity.  The  poet 
Francis  Miles  Finch  wrote  the  story  in  im- 
perishable words: 

"They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  tlie  graves  of  our  dead. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day. 
Love  and  tears  fur  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  fur  the  Gray." 

Of  the  3,000000  men  who  marched  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Grant  and  General 


Lee,  about  900  live  today.  In  their  honor 
a  nation  bows  Its  head  in  prayer  and  rev- 
erence. Thirty-three  years  of  peace  followed 
the  Civil  War  From  Andrew  Johnson  to 
William  McKinley  our  Nation  pursued  the 
peaceful  pathways  of  a  people  determined 
to  build  a  new  continent  dedicated  to  liberty, 
Justice,  and  free  enterprise.  A  new  South 
arose.  Tlie  battle  trenches  were  filled,  the 
battle-ECarrcd  fields  grew  new  life,  with  cot- 
ton, corn,  and  tobacco  finding  new  and  bet- 
ter markets  acrass  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  Houses  and  barns  were  rebuilt,  while 
factories  flourished  in  the  North,  and  the 
pioneer  was  breaking  sod  Jn  the  ever-widen- 
ing West,  won  by  the  heroe.s  of  the  Indian 
wars.  Once  again  from  the  lips  of  a  united 
people  camt  the  song,  born  In  the  throe.s  (  f 
an  earlier  war,  "Oh.  say,  can  you  sec.  by  the 
dawn's  early  light  •  •  •."  Again  the 
bugle  note,  a^ain  the  call  to  arms,  and  the 
sons  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
gray  now  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  un- 
der one  fl:ig.  one  command,  one  country. 

Today  we  honor  alike  the  heroes  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  They  avenged  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine.  They  car- 
ried our  flag  in  triumph  to  the  outpt^sts  of 
the  Pacific  and  to  the  rich  islands  of  the 
Philippines— Guam.  Wake,  and  Midway  wire 
among  the  po.ssessions  which  fell  under  cur 
protection,  while  the  last  vestige  of  a  for- 
eign power  relinquished  its  Jurisdiction  In 
the   Western    HeniLsphere. 

Today  comes  the  real  appreciation  of  our 
debt  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  1898.  What 
would  have  happened  had  not  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floated  over  the  Islands  in  the  far 
Pacific  during  the  past  45  years?  We  builded 
better  than  we  knew.  No — not  we.  but  a 
higher  power  nearly  half  a  century  ago  .sent 
our  battleships  to  fight  In  distant  tropical 
waters  to  liberate  millions  of  men  and  women 
and  to  make  more  secure  thv  safety  of  our 
own  land.  If  speculation  is  pardonable  en 
this  solemn  occasion,  it  Is  my  humble  opin- 
ion that  the  flag  of  the  Ri.>ing  Sun  would 
float  from  every  port  and  fort  and  public 
building,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest 
Island.  Under  Nippon  the  vast  resources  of 
the  Philippines  would  have  been  used  to  build 
forts,  guns,  battleships,  and  hattle  planes  to 
rule  the  orient  and  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
Occident  The  Philippine  Commonwealth 
comprises  114  000  square  miles  with  16.000.000 
people  under  the  heel  of  Japan,  but  not  for 
long.  Soon  Japan  will  feel  the  full  power  cf 
American  might  and  courage  In  the  air,  on 
the  sea  and  under  tlie  sea,  and  on  the  land, 
and  her  flag  will  symbolize  not  the  rising  but 
the  settine;  sun. 

Nearly  20  years  cf  pence  followed  the  Span- 
Ish-Amencai  War,  when  again  the  bugle 
notes  sounded  the  call  to  arms,  and  over 
4  000  000  Americans  responded.  It  was 
Eu-opes  war — not  ours — until  a  ruler  drunk 
With  power  and  c-azed  with  ambition  denied 
the  right  of  American  ships  flying  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  to  sail  the  high  seas. 
One  after  another  our  unarmed  ships  were 
sunk— men.  women,  and  children  murdered 
by  German  torpedoes— from  Washington  to 
Berlin  v.-ent  countless  notes  cf  protest  but 
the  Kaiser,  convinced  we  would  not  fight, 
and  if  we  did  could  not  arrive  In  time  to 
prevent  a  German  victory,  and  that  If  our 
soldiers  did  arrive  they  were  no  match  fur 
German  military  power — gave  the  order  for 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  Our  sol- 
diers did  arrive,  they  did  fight,  and  they  con- 
quered. Fifty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ten  American  soldiers  died  in  battle  or  from 
battle  wounds,  while  182,674  carry  the  scars 
of  battle.  That  was  the  most  valuable  part 
of  our  contribution  and  our  sacrifice  In  the 
last  war. 

To  these  heroes  of  World  War  No.  1  a  Nation 
pays    Us    tribute   today.     The   statesmen,   or 
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shall  I  say  the  politicians,  lost  what  they  bled 
and  died  for  under  European  skies. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  In 
pthce.  but  Blcwly  the  War  clouds  were  gather- 
ing over  Europe  and  In  the  far  Pacific — again 
It  was  Europe's  war.  not  ours,  until  December 
7,  1941  Japan  without  a  declaration  of  war, 
without  justification,  without  warning.  In 
fact  at  the  very  moment  her  emissaries  were 
assuring  our  Nation  at  Secretary  of  State 
Hull's  desk  that  Japan  was  our  friend,  their 
grinning  faces  masking  the  treaclieiy  and 
perfidy  of  their  minds,  the  sons  of  Nippon 
were  murdeilng  our  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  They  murdered  2  343;  they 
wounded  1.272.  and  960  are  missing.  They 
dertroyed  177  airplanes  In  the  harbor  86 
Rhips  were  damaged  or  destroyed.  The  des- 
picable blow  planned  for  a  score  of  years  or 
more  In  great  detail  by  military  sUategists 
was  Intended  to  bring  speedy  victory  to 
Japan.  Guam.  Bataan,  Guadalcanal,  Wake, 
the  Solomons,  and  Attu  Is  part  of  our  answer. 
Tlie  completed  story  will  be  written  In  the 
ashes  of  Tokyo. 

There  are  new  graves  in  north  Africa.  Ice- 
land.  Alaska,   the   Aleutians,  the    islands   of 
the    far    Pacific,    and    under    the    seas— new 
reasons    for    this    memorial     occasion.     Our 
men  sleep  side  by  side  with  the  other  heroes 
of  the  United  Nations.     Each  country  honors 
Its    own    dead— each    honors    the    d..'ad    of 
the   other    nations    fighting    in    a    common 
cause.     Love  of  liberty  and  Justice  binds  In 
links  BUonger    than  steel  these  United  Na- 
tions.    Determination  to  crush  the  enemies 
of    democratic    institutions    is    the   watch- 
word— liberty  for  all  men  the  goal.     Here  In 
ihls  coliseum  blend  the  colors  of  the  United 
Nations,  one  for  all  and  all  for  one.     Each 
flag  sjjeaks  the  heart  of  its  own  people.    Here 
they  form  a  huge  cross  silently  Invoking  di- 
vine assistance  without  which  no  cause  can 
triumph.     No  historian  can  pen  the  story  for 
another    generation    to    read.     No    language 
has    words    to    express    the    inhuman    and 
brutal   acts  of  savagery  perpetrated   by   the 
Axis  Powers 

Inspired  by  these  solemn  services,  we  shall 
go  forth  with  renewed  faith  in  the  Justice  of 
our  cause,  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  our  sol- 
dier dead  and  with  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  present  conflict.  Let 
no  rumble  of  discord  stay  the  efforts  of  the 
leaders  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  victory  to  the  United  Nations,  peace 
to  the  world,  and  happiness  and  freedom  to 
all  mankind,  foe  and  friend  alike.  Roosevelt. 
Churchill.  Stalin.  De  Gaulle.  Glraud,  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek— this  great  multitude  voices 
the  approval  of  the  wars  progress  and  lifts 
Its  heart  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to  speed 
the  end  of  destruction  of  life  and  property 
and  with  the  hope  that  another  Memorial 
Day  will  witness  "peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will." 


Editorials   From   the   Daily   Timet, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesdav.  June  9.  1943 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  Include  an  editorial 
wliich  appeared  in  the  Daily  Times, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y  ,  on  Wednesday.  June 
2.    1943,    entitled    "Is    There    a    'Labor 


Vote*?"  and  another  appearing  on  the 
following  day  in  the  same  newspaper, 
"Can't  It  Be  Adjusted?" 
[From  the  Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Times 
of  June  2,  1943  | 

n  THERE  A  "Labor  vote"? 
Political  observers  are  practically  unani- 
mous that  there  Is  only  one  reason  for  tlie 
New  Deal's  kldglove  handling  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  only  one  reason  for  failure  to  back  up 
words  with  action  against  spreading  strikes 
In  war  industries,  only  one  reason  why  such 
defiance  of  Federal  Government  orders  as  the 
milk  unions'  refusal  to  submit  to  a  skip-a- 
day  gasoline-saving  delivery  plan  Is  coiuite- 
nanced  in  Washington. 

That  reason  is  the  New  Deal's  implicit  belief 
that  it  cannot  win  again  next  year,  that  it 
cannot  continue  to  "make  America  over," 
that  It  cannot  reelect  Roosevelt  to  a  fourth 
term,  unless  it  has  the  labor  vote  in  its 
pocket.  Such  belief  is  founded  upon  tlie 
assumption  that  Roosevelt  has  been  for  three 
terms  the  overwhelming  choice  of  labor,  re- 
gardless of  occupation,  type  of  work,  creed 
or  color. 

But  Rogers  C.  Dunn  of  Greenwich,  head  of 
the  Dunn  Surveys,  has  some  Inceresting  fig- 
ures which  combat  the  theory  that  labor  has 
stuck  with  Roosevelt.  The  figures,  indeed, 
Indicate  that  the  prevalent  idea  that  the 
labor  vote  can  be  delivered  solidly  to  any 
candidate  or  any  party  is  a  myth.  Here  are 
some  of  the  findings  In  that  survey: 

Union  membership  In  the  8  years  from  1932 
to  1940  increased  from  3.250.000  to  8.500.000. 
That  is  a  gain  of  260  percent.  But  compari- 
son of  the  Roosevelt  vote  in  1932  and  1940 
In  the  33  leading  Industrial  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion shows  that  this  did  not  increase.  In- 
stead, In  those  areas  wherein  organized  labor 
was  most  rapidly  growing,  the  Roosevelt  vote 
remained  at  57  percent. 

In  31  of  the  33  industrial  areas  the  Roose- 
velt vote  dropped  from  3  to  17  percent  be- 
tween 1936  and  1940.  And  the  Democratic 
vote  m  1938.  1940,  and  1942  wa&  lower  than  It 
wa.s  in  1936  In  these  industrial  areas,  which 
represent  more  than  half  the  manufacturing 
activities  of  the  country. 

Labor's  mouthpieces,  of  course,  keep  up  the 
pretense  that  they  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
Note,  for  example,  recent  boasts  by  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party  In  New  York  State  that  the 
Democratic  faUure  to  accept  their  choice  for 
Governor  led  to  the  election  of  Republican 
Thomas  E.  Dewey.  These  braggarts  hope  the 
public  has  now  forgotten  that  Dewey's  vote 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  Democratic  and 
Labor  Party  candidates  combined. 

Recall,  too,  that  organized  labor  has 
stressed  lt«  ability  to  defeat  Congressmen  who 
oppose  Its  Influence.  But  in  the  case  of  Rep- 
resentative Howard  W.  Smith  of  Virginia, 
outstanding  In  efforts  to  regulate  unions  and, 
therefore,  strongly  opposed  by  the  New  Deal. 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Smith 
won  in  his  last  race  by  a  larger  majority 
than  ever  before.  And  of  the  2.52  Representa- 
tives who  voted  for  the  Smith  labor  bill,  only 
11  were  defeated  In  1942  as  against  35  of  the 
136  Representatives  who  voted  against  the 
bill. 

This  evidence,-  we  believe,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  New  Deal  leaders  For  in  it 
they  may  find  that  Samuel  Gompers  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  said: 
"I  do  not  believe  labor  leaders  can  deliver  a 
vote."  And  In  such  new  assuranc^es  they 
may.  perhaps,  find  courage  to  a't  as  their 
oaths  of  office  require.  Instead  of  tini^khng  In 
servile  fashion  to  labor  leaders  who  have 
bluffed  them  now  for  11  years. 

Isnt  It  about  time  the  New  Deal  realized 
that  there  are  other  Americans  than  those 
In  organized  labor? 


[From  the  Mamarcneck  (N.  Y  )  Daily  Times 
of   June   3,    19431 

can't  rr  BE  ADJtreTEDt 

We  all  understand  that  die  shortage  of 
gasoline  in  tlie  Eastern  States  is  due  to  the 
fact  the  pipe  lines  and  tank  cars  in  which 
our  motor  fuel  is  Imported  from  the  South- 
west must  now  have  a  large  portion  of  their 
carrying  capacity  diverted  to  the  Nation's 
armed  services. 

But  what  we  can't  uiideretand  is  why  some 
of  the  rail  facilities  used  to  carry  garjllne 
and  oil  to  the  Midwest,  the  Far  West,  and 
the  Northwest  can't  be  shared  with  up,  to 
reduce  the  severity  of  the  sacrifice  imposed 
on  UB.  We  can't  quite  see  why  reasonable 
restrictions  on  motoring  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  would  not  release  tank  errs,  for 
example,  which  could  then  be  u.sed  to  deliver 
needed  gasoline  to  New  England  and  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Frankly,  the  whole  present  system  of  gaso- 
line distribution  looks  to  us  highly  discrim- 
inatory against  the  East.  We  may  be  wrong— 
and  we  hope  we  are — but  we  can't  escape  an 
Idea  that  some  political  r.arrowback,  pos- 
sibly with  an  idea  that  all  easterners  ar« 
either  millionaires  who  deserve  no  sympathy 
or  immigrants  who  ought  to  be  too  glad  they 
are  here  to  kick  about  anything  that's  done 
to  them,  is  running  the  gasoline  and  oil  ra- 
tioning system  out  of  a  "To  hell  with  the 
East"  philosophy. 

Laughable  Indeed  Is  the  most  recent  ex- 
planation of  the  current  shortage — that  the 
armed  services  couldn't  advise  the  oil  com- 
panies of  impending  needs  because  to  do  so 
might  be  to  "tip  off"  Impending  military 
movements.  Apparently  there  is  no  infor- 
mation for  our  enemies  In  the  fact  that,  for 
days  now.  Fuel  Czar  Ickes  and  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Boss  Brown  have  been  yelling 
to  high  heaven  about  the  vast  gasoline  uceda 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  along  the  Atlantic 
coast. 


Address  of  Luther  Hut,  United  States 
Bituminous  Coal  Comiaistion  CouDsel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

KON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF   PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednei.day.  June  9.  1942 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  remarks  made  by  Luther  Harr, 
United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Consum- 
ers' Counsel,  at  the  wartime  conference 
of  the  Pennsylvania  RetaH  Coal  Mer- 
chants' Association,  May  27,  1943,  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

The  idea  of  making  statutory  provision 
for  the  representation  and  protection  of  the 
consumer  In  Government  regulation  and 
prlce-flxlng  in  such  a  basic  industry  as  bi- 
tuminous coal  no  longer  can  be  viewed  as  an 
experiment.  I  believe  the  records  will  show 
that  the  plan  of  having  a  consumer's  counsel 
is  practical.  Furthermore,  such  representa- 
tion and  protection  are  essential  to  demo- 
cratic and  lair  adminLstratlon  of  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Act— and  other  statutes,  too. 

Uj. fortunately,  the  consumer  has  too  little 
official  reprereiitation  At  the  present  time, 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Consumers'  Counsel  la 
the  only  ccniumer  representative  in  Federal 
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Oovernment  It  Is  true  the  consumer  move- 
ment Ihruughout  the  country  la  etroi.ger  and 
more  active  than  ever  before.  Many  commit- 
tees are  wo.  IciriR  for  better  rerresentalion 
Yet.  with  all  this,  consumer  organization  Is 
weak  compartd  to  the  organization  of  pro- 
ducers distributors,  and  retailers 

The  tune  has  come  when  somebody  ought 
to  offlclully  represent  the  American  consumer. 
Above  everything  else,  the  Immediate  Jcb 
before  you.  me.  and  ih?  ^merlcun  public  la 
the  succe.xsful  prosecution  of  the  war  In 
the  prusecu.ion  of  the  war.  however,  there 
are  certain  Internal  dangers  which  directly 
affect  the  locr.1  merchant,  the  hoascWife. 
and  members  of  every  family  These  dangers 
are  present  every  hrur  of  the  day  and  night 
since  they  deal  with  the  necessities  of  life 
which  must  be  purch:u«ed  to  sustain  earh  and 
every  h(;u!-ehold  Up  to  thU  time,  every 
special  mtere.st  except  that  of  the  consumer 
U  well  represented  before  governmental  and 
Icglaiatlve  units  Obviously,  consumer  cpin- 
lon  will  not  permit  this  Inequitable  coudltlcn 
to  continue  much  longer 

An  independent  Federal  consumers'  agency 
should  not  be  a  cumbersome  or  heavily 
■tafTed  ofHcc  Responsible  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congres.".  It  sh>uld  be  chnrgod  speem- 
caJly   with    the   following: 

1.  Represent  the  Interest  of  con.sumers  be- 
fore all  rcRUlatory  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment; 

2  Present  con  umer  Information  to  ad- 
mlnl.stratora  of  Government  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  consumer  Interest. 


Assistance  to  Veterans  in  Massachusetts 


EX'iEN.^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R  CLASON 

or  MAs.sA.. iif-rrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdau.  June  9.  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  clad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth    Congress    the    con.structive    and 
helpful  actuitie.s  of  the  Commonwealth 
Of  Ma.ssachusetts  in  behulf  of  the  vet- 
erans  of    the   pre.sent    World    War   and 
their  dependents.     Ma.'^sachu.setts  i.s  al- 
ways foremo.n  amonp  the  State.s  in  pro- 
viding sub.stantial  benefits  for  her  de- 
serving citizens.     Its  pub'ic-.school  sy.s- 
tem,   its    labor   laws,    its   social-security 
provisions,  and  its  care  for  its  unfortu- 
nate citizens  are  unsurpassed  through- 
out the  country.     I  am  proud  to  include 
Ir    my   statement    the    following    letter 
from  Hon.  W.  Rea  Long.  Commissioner 
of  State  Aid  and  Pensions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts: 

Tji£   Commonwealth 

OF    MA.S.SA(m-.-^tTTS, 

Oftice  or  Com  MIS',  .'ONER  or 

St«te   Aid   and  Pf.nsions. 
State  House.  Bvstcn,  May  28,  1943 
Hon    Chari  Es  R    Clason 

House  of  RepresentatttC!. 

Washtrigto-i^  O    c. 
Dear   Concressman  :    This   letter   Is   Just   a 
reminder  to  your  olTlce  as  to  what  your  State 
Is  doing  for  the  veteran  of   World  War  No.  2 
•nd    his    dejendents 

In  18G1  the  Legislature  ci  Mitsachusetts 
eMablL-hed  the  department  of  state  aid  and 
prislons.  whUh  was  In  tact  a  r.al  mcdern 
vecrans'  administration  By  law  the  com- 
uitasioner    m    this    cei-artment    Us    the    rep- 


resentative   of    the    Massachusetts    veteran 
witl.ln  the  State  and  with  Waihington      He 
has  the   right,  under   power   of  attorney,   to 
conduct   all   affairs  of   the   veteran     whether 
he   bo  disabled   or   not.   in    his   relation    with 
any  part  of  his  service  In  the  Army  or  Navy 
The  work  of  the  d'-partrnrnt  a-  dtvd^d  In 
two    principal    sections.      First,    aid    is    given 
to  the  veteran  nncl  his  dependents  In  n  mone- 
tary way.     Assistance  is  now  beln;;  given  to 
the  dep-ndent  wives  i.nd  ch.!riu-n.  uuhers  and 
mothers,    brothers    and    sl.'Kers,   during    that 
period  of  time  between  the  man's  entry  into 
the  service  and   the  granting  of   the  allow- 
ance   and    allotment       In    addition,    if    the 
allowance  and  allotment   is  not  sufficient   to 
care  for  their  ordinary  netxis.  sup.-ilementary 
ca.sh  assistance  is  provided  by  the  Common- 
w  altJ).      E.xtra    a.^slstance    's    also    Riven    In 
the   case    of    Illness   or    Injury,   and    proper 
hospitalization    Is    provided    where    veterans' 
facilities  are  not  available. 

The  second  general  phase  of  our  work  is 
that  of  advice  to  the  dependents  of  men  In 
the  service  and  to  the  servicemen  them- 
selves, both  during  their  nctu:'.!  time  In  the 
armed  forces  and  after  they  come  out  This 
advice  may  be  le-al.  financial,  or  to  help 
them  In  their  dealings  with  the  Oovernment. 
This  ofSce  files  claims  for  compensation, 
obtains  Information  for  anxhius  and  Wi-rrled 
dependents,  and  assists.  In  cleaning  up  the 
ftfTa'rs  of  the  serviceman  who  has  died  for 
hW  country 

In  addition,  Massachusetts  prov'.dcs  re- 
habilitation for  both  service -connected  and 
ncn -service-Connected  disabled  veterans. 
Hitjher  education  Is  provided  fcr  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  have  died  as  a  res.ult  of 
th'lr  Injuries  or  were  killed  In  action. 

Mas.sachusetts  Is  the  only  State  In  the 
Union  that  has  sjch  legislation  on  Its  books 
and  an  organization  of  this  type  In  every 
city  and  town  In  the  Commonwealth  there 
Is  someone  deslt'iiated  as  ii  soldiers'  relief 
ccillmissloncr  or  agent.  In  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  there  is  a  regular  department 
usually  established  In  the  city  or  town  hall. 
In  the  smaller  towns  usually  one  of  the 
selectmen  acts  as  the  soldiers'  relief  commis- 
sioner 

We  should  Indeed  feel  proud  that  we  repre- 
sent a  S'ate  that  recognizes  Us  servicemen 
and  does  .«o  n  uch  for  th(m  We  believe 
that  you  should  use  this  service,  and  inquiries 
from  any  of  your  constituents  as  to  their 
rlKhts  under  the  existing  Federal  law.s,  or 
Inquiries  as  to  how  they  can  procure  as- 
sistance or  Information,  should  b-  referred 
elth«r  to  the  person's  own  home  town,  or  If 
you  so  choose,  referred  directly  to  this  office. 
Any  help  that  we  can  give  you  In  any  of 
your  problems  with  the  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents will  be  given  Immediate  attention 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Very  re<^pecffully. 

W    Rea  Lo.nc.  Coinmissioner. 


Labor     Should     B«     Given     Credit     for 
Marvelous  Record  of  War  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or        ■• 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

l.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1943 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  Donald  Nelson.  Chairman  of  the 
Vv'ar  Production  Board,  came  before  our 
subcommittee  of  12  on  deficiency  ap- 
propriations and  gave  us  the  production 
picture. 


Mr.  Nelson  is  the  offlcial  who  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  lor  producing  th.e 
implements  of  war. 

The  production  picture  as  he  unfolded 
it  to  us  was  astounding'.  It  revealed  that 
the  laboiinK  men  of  America  have  per- 
formed a  wonderful  service  durinK  tins 
war.  The  production  of  all  uf  the  imple- 
ments of  war  has  been  perfectly  amaz- 
ing and  far  beyond  all  expectations. 
The  outriut  of  planes,  tanks,  and  ships  is 
staRfrering  in  its  immensity.  No  Ameri- 
can boy  on  the  fighting  fronts  has  been 
without  the  impli  r:ients  and  equipnu  iit 
he  needed  because  of  lack  of  production. 
Vast  quantities  of  military  eqiiipmnit 
and  implements  of  war  are  piled  up  in 
warehouses  and  at  shipping  points 
awaitiQg  tran.<pqrtation  facilities. 

This  production  record,  which  must 
chaJlenge  the  admiration  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, could  not  have  been  achieved  w  ith- 
out  the  devoted,  sacrificial  elTorLs  of 
the  laboring  men  of  our  country,  who 
have  rallied  to  the  colors,  and  in  fhe 
workshops  and  on  the  assembly  line 
have  Riven  the  best  there  was  in  thera 
to  America. 

Mr.  Nelson's  presentation  of  the  pro- 
duction record  convinced  me,  if  further 
evidence  on  that  point  were  needed, 
what  an  enormous  inju'-tlce  It  would  be 
to  slap  dov.n  all  organized  labor  in  order 
to  pet  at  one  disturber.  John  L.  Lewis. 

I  tinnk  the  conduct  of  John  L.  Lewis 
has  been  perfectly  reprehensible  and 
that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  ugly  pages 
of  American  history.  I  share  the  gen- 
eral indignation  over  his  contemptuous 
flouting  of  tJie  Government  and  his  de- 
fiance of  public  opinion. 

I  can  understand  the  anger  of  the  p<^o- 
ple  against  Lewis  but  in  the  face  of  this 
wonderful  record  of  accomplishment  by 
labor.  I  regret  to  .see  the  great  body  of 
honest,  hard-working,  patriotic  laboring 
men  siifTer  on  account  of  the  sins  of  one 
man.  John  L.  Lewis.  In  taking  their 
stand  arainst  legislation  at  this  time  the 
war  advi.sers  undoubtedly  had  in  mind 
this  m.a.gnificent  production  record  and 
a  fear  that  lepislation  mi;:ht  injure  the 
war  effort  by  aff.-cting  the  workers* 
morale. 

All  of  our  military  advi.sers  have  op- 
posed the  passage  of  legislation  which 
v.;ould  be  construed  by  labor  as  being 
aimed  at  labor  in  general  and  I  agree 
with  them.  There  is  ample  authority 
under  the  administration's  war  powers 
to  put  John  L.  Lewis  in  his  proper  place 
and  hold  him  in  check.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  exerci.se  of  authority  al- 
ready vested  in  the  exoc-utive  branch 
Legislation  is  not  necessary  to  take  care 
of  John  L.  L^wis. 

I  do  not  believe  t.hat  we  .should  allow 
a  tide  cf  emotionaiism  to  obscure  the 
paramount  duty  which  all  Americans  owe 
to  stand  together  back  of  our  leaders  in 
a  united  war  effort. 

Lvcr  since  the  United  Slates  was 
plunged  into  war  by  the  attack  on  Pearl 
I  arbor  I  have  felt  it  to  b.-  my  duty  to 
support  tho.se  who  arc  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  This  I  have  done  in 
every  conceivable  way  and  wiihcut  st  nt 
I  want  to  defeat  Ilitlej  and  his  unc-,n- 
scicnable  as.-rciates  ^srsc.on  as  possi'jJe 
SO  that  p:op!e  may  Brc-the  fr:ely  aeain 
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and  that  the  earth  may  be  a  place  where 
m.en  may  live  in  security  without  l)eing 
eternally    terrorized.     As    a    member    of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  I  have  sup- 
ported our  war  advisers  by  voting  every 
dollar  of  appiopriations  necessary  for  war 
purposes.     When  all  of  the  ofiBcials  clear 
down  the  line  who  direct  the  war  a^ked 
lis  not  to  pass  antilabor  legi.'^lation  be- 
caase  they  believed  it  would  have  a  harm- 
ful effect  on  the  war  effort.  I  could  not 
part  company  with  them  and  do  some- 
thing which  they  believed  would  be  in- 
juriou*  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     I 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  stand  by  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  his  War  Cabinet   with  Donald  Nel- 
son, who  is  m  charge  of  war  production, 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  with  all  of  the  other  war 
advisers  v  ho  are  responsible  for  running 
the  war  at  a  time  when  every  ounce  of 
unity  and  strength  is  needed  to  pull  us 
through  this  desperate  war.  in  the  out- 
come of  which  is  involved  the  peace  and 
.security  of  mankind  and  the  perpetuity 
of  our  free  instKutions. 


Grade  Labeling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Wid}i-:sdau.  June  9,  1943 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REConD,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  <Pa.'  Df-rrick  of  June  8.  1943: 

CKADE   IJIBEI  ING 

"Grade  labeling"  Is  a  term  which  is  not 
a!to;^cth?r  clear  to  us.  It  Is  an  O.llce  cf  Price 
Administration  device  to  eliminate  brand 
names  It  was  first  i-.pplled  January  last  to 
canned  grapef.-ult.  Now  there  Is  talk  of  ex- 
tending It  to  the  entire  1943  pack  of  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Later  It  may  be  ap- 
plied to  petroleum  and  other  products  In 
principle  It  Is  vicious 

This  Is  the  m.cst  serious  threat  to  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  Indus-try  which  has  come  to 
our  attention  fcr  years  The  life  of  this  In- 
dustry depends  upon  the  superiority  of  Its 
lubricants,  especially  motor  oils.  Because  of 
this  superiority  one-third  of  all  the  motor 
oil  ordinarily  consumed  in  the  country  is 
processed  from  Pennsylvania  crude,  although 
this  amounts  to  but  2  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's crude  production  To  destroy  the  grade 
distinction  of  this  motor  oil  would  be  to  de- 
stroy Its  exceptional  quality  in  the  public 
mind. 

Advertising  Pennsylvania  brands  Is  the 
very  essence  of  their  public  acceptance.  This 
would  be  true  of  any  commodity  with  merit. 
Desire  Is  created  by  Informing  the  public  of 
qualities  and  prices  There  are  stiff  laws  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  misrepresenta- 
tion Now  that  the  public  has  been  taught 
to  accept  advertising  at  its  face  value  along 
comes  an  important  Government  agency 
which  assails  the  basis  of  this  advertising, 
leaving  the  consuming  public  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  market  inferior  products. 

Resignation  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbralth  from  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  supremely 
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significant  In  this  connection.  With  the 
moral  support  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Dr  Gal- 
bralth has  l>een  wpglng  a  battle  for  this 
radical  change  in  American  business  practice. 
One  of  the  New  Deal  tenets  is  that  adver- 
ti.'-.ing  Is  an  economic  waste.  This  Is  a  view 
generally  taken  by  professors  of  economics 
who  had  no  experience  In  busliiess.  who  do 
not  realize  that  advertising  creates  markets 
and  that  the  greater  the  consumption  the 
greater  the  production  neces-sary  to  satisfy 
the  desire  One  of  the  characteristics  ^f  de- 
pressions is  the  Increbslng  decline  in  con- 
sumption due  to  curtailment  cf  advertising. 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  government 
agency  would  issue  a  decree  that  there  is 
no  public  necessity  for  advertising  various 
brands  of  Pennsylvania  motor  oil;  how  long 
would  public  faith  in  this  lubricant  con- 
tinue? Suppose  that  this  led  to  public 
acceptance  that  there  Is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  Pennsylvania  motor  oil  and 
any  other  motor  oil;  what  would  become 
of  our  Pennsylvania  refineries,  tne  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  them  and  the  com- 
munitlw-  depending  for  their  support  on 
those  refineries?  What  then  would  become 
of  the  more  than  80.000  wells  producing 
crude   In   the   Prnnsylvnnla  area? 

We  are  now  dealing  with  but  one  com- 
modity. Apply  it  to  all  products  and  the 
effect  would  be  devastating.  Tills  war  is  not 
going  to  last  forever.  If  in  peacetime  adver- 
tising is  no*,  used  to  stimulate  consumption 
we  will  have  depressions  of  greater  intensity 
than   we  ever   had   before. 

Tlie  great  trouble  with  shallow-pated 
economists  Is  that  they  never  think  things 
th*-ot:gh.  They  are  addicted  to  snap  judg- 
ment They  cannot  see  beneath  the  surface. 
American  newspt^pers  and  macazines  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  disa.-^trcus  theories 
for  the  past  decnde.  Because  cf  this  they 
feel  that  advertising  support  must  be  taken 
away  from  the  American  press. 

Congress  should  watch  the  grade  labeling 
propensity  of  the  Office  cf  Price  Administra- 
tion. It  Is  an  extracurricular  activity  of  a 
body  which  was  establi.shed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living, 
and  grade  labeling  is  utterly  foreign  to  this 
activity. 


Do  You  Understand? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1943 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  a  letter  pur- 
ported to  have  been  written  by  a  boy 
under  arms  on  Guadalcanal  to  his  family, 
reprinted  in  the  Daily  Times.  Mama- 
roneck.  N.  Y..  from  a  bulletin  of  the 
North  Newark  Kiwanis  Club; 

DO     TOU    TJNDEaSTAND? 

Any  comment  on  the  letter  reprinted  be- 
low would  be  superfluous  verbiage.  The 
letter  is  a  sermon  In  Itself. 

This  note  purportedly  written  by  a  boy  on 
Guadalcanal  to  his  parents  was  forwarded  to 
The  Daily  Times  by  Harry  F.  Flowers,  leader 
in  the  Larchmont  Community  Chest  and  Red 
Cross  War  Fund  campaigns.  Mr.  Flowers 
was  Impressed  by  the  simplicity  of  the  letter 
which  was  contained  In  a  bulletin  of   the 


North   Newark   Kiwanis   Club  of   which   toe 
was  at  one  time  a  member.    It  follows: 

"Dear  Family: 

"It  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  ycu  after  such 
a  long  period  of  time,  but  it  Is  unpleasant 
to  learn  of  your  changed  condition  of  living 
which  I  can  more  readily  understand  from 
the  chaxige  of  my  own  conditions. 

"It  is  too  bad  that  you  are  limited  In  the 
use  of  your  automobile.  I  know  how  it  is 
to  walk  through  miles  and  miles  of  swamp 
and  Jungle.     So  I  understand. 

"It  is  too  bad  to  have  your  choice  -of  food 
limited.  I  have  experienced  this  too,  except 
there  IS  no  choice  here      So  I  understand. 

"It  Is  too  bad  that  Willie  has  to  work  so 
many  hours  a  day  at  the  defense  plant.  I 
have  to  work  night  and  day  at  our  defense 
plant.     So  I  understand. 

"It  Is  too  bad  Willie  has  such  little  time  for 
amusement.'  I  am  deprived  of  amusement, 
too.    So  I  understard. 

"It  Is  too  bad  that  you  have  to  wait  in 
the  rain  for  transportation.  I  have  to  wait 
in  the  rain  on  post  and  my  transportation 
and  my  destination  are  uncertain,  too.  So 
I  understand. 

"It  is  too  bad  you  are  being  paid  so  little 
for  working  so  hard.  I  only  get  a  fraction 
of  your  pay.    So  I  understand. 

"Winning  this  war  Is  hard  on  all  of  us. 
You  work  long  hours  and  so  do  I.  So  I  un- 
derstand. But  during  these  hours  Z  get 
shot  at. 

"Do  you  understand?" 


Subsidies  No  Cure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1943 

Mr.  HALLECX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
orD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Journal  and  Courier,  La  Fayette, 
Ind.: 

SUBSIDIES  NO  CUKE 

Virtually  all  farm  organizations  in  the  land 
are  opposing  the  Government's  plan  to  pay 
subsidies  to  meat  producers,  processors,  and 
handlers  in  an  effort  to  control  the  cost  of 
essential  food  to  the  consumer.  The  admin- 
istration, however,  insists  upon  putting  into 
practice  this  scheme  which  nearly  all  econ- 
omists agree  will  only  serve  to  hasten  the 
day  of  destructive  Inflation  for  which  thta 
latest  Washington  folly  purports  to  be  a 
panacea. 

From  another  angle.  Henry  Toben.  of  Rens- 
selaer, president  of  the  Indiana  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders'  Association,  sums  up  the  case 
for  the  beef  cattle  men  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"This  proposed  program  of  reducing  the 
retail  price  of  meat  througlj  a  subsidy  from 
the  Federal  Government  is  detrimental  to 
the  meat  Industry.  It  may  bring  about  ftir- 
ther  confusion  In  marketing,  lower  live  ani- 
mal prices,  and  eventually  decrease  the  avail- 
able supply  of  meat.  The  subsidy  can  only  be 
paid  through  additional  taxation  or  addi- 
tional borrowing." 

The  argument  that  payment  with  borrowed 
money  is  a  means  to  prevent  inflation  is 
basically  unsound.  To  make  such  payments 
from  borrowed  funds  would.  Itself,  be  In- 
flationary. The  new  move  is  an  admission 
tliat  ttoe  whole  price  situation  is  out  of  baud; 
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that  the  pofrvn  that  hr  In  the  Capital  lack 
the  courage  to  come  to  grips  with  the  funda- 
mental problrm  of  inflailoii. 

Subsidization  would  be  wholly  Ineffrctlve 
u  a  remedy  for  the  evils  that  are  bringing 
us  nearer  and  nearer  to  econcmic  disaster. 
It  would  &Uo  present  the  insurmountable 
problem  of  distributing  the  money  equitably 
amonK  the  producers,  processors  sncl  1..4nrt>rs 
ot  food  Billions  of  dollars  would  be  added  | 
to  the  public  debt  for  future  generations  to  i 
pay  at  a  time  when  we  cannot  hope  for  the 
prosperity  we  have  now.  It  would  l>e  an- 
other long  atep  toward  toUlltarlan  govern- 
ment. 

Because  Oongreaa  on  many  occaslnna  ha<i 
(Bil^t^d  Its  opposition  to  such  food  subsidy 
pafBenta.  the  adratnl.strutlon  Is  attempting 
to  u»e  a  bnclt  door  to  obtain  necessary  funds 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
olb«r  agemles  designed  merely  as  landing 
•fHMlea  It  was  never  Intended  that  such 
Ck)vernment  crrporatlons  should  make  out- 
right gifts  with  no  chance  of  repayment. 
Kven  If  subsldie*  should  be  warranted,  there 
would  be  no  Justification  for  their  payment 
throvigb  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
or  other  Oovernment  agencies  a.s  a  meBtis  of 
rlroumvriitlng  Congress  and  avoiding  a  re- 
quest for  an  appropriation. 

Inflation   Is  creeping  upon  us  Insidiously 
It  can  only  \x  controlled  tiy  fundamentally 
sound    end    courai?rous    mothcd.s    of    attack. 
Firm  controls  are  needed  as  never  before. 


A  Fine  Tribute  to  a  Fine  Boy 


EX'IENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    INDIANA 

IN  niK  Ht)USE  UF  KKJ'KEiJENTATIVES 
Wid'icsda;j   June  9.  1943 

Mr  LUDLOW.  Mi  Sptaker.  all  who 
know  Ofn  0»'orpe  (.'  Marshall.  Chiel  of 
Staff  of  the  Unit«>d  States  Army,  rfgaid 
him  a.s  an  outstanding  man  among  men. 
They  niv  imprcs.M'd  by  his  ponulneness. 
hi';  sinrt-rity.  and  hi.s  lovo  for  humanity 

On  February  20  lu.st,  a  flnt-  19-ycar-oId 
boy  of  my  home  fily.  Arthur  Baxter  Gip*', 
of  Indianapolis,  wa.s  indutted  at  Foit 
Hayes.  Ohio.  He  was  sent  to  Port  Mo- 
Clellnn.  Ala  .  early  in  March,  where  he 
was  stricken  with  spinal  menuiKiti.s  in  a 
virulent  form,  and  on  March  24  he  died. 

Arthur  Baxter  Gifw  had  a  world  of 
friend.^,  and  his  untimely  death  oau.sed 
great  mourninK  m  our  city  and  brouKht 
to  the  parents  of  the  dead  boy  a  flood  of 
letters  and  teleKrams  of  sympathy. 

Among  th»\se  was  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  th.>  Chief  of  Staff.  Ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Giije.of 
8501  SpruiK  Mill  Road.  Indianapolis,  the 
letter  .said: 

\fy  deepetii  peisonitl  sympathy  goes  to  you 
In    this  time  of   Katlnci-s  in  your  hi>me 

There  are  few  words  which  wcuild  he  help- 
ful m  your  sorrow  but  I  hope  yon  may  hnd 
consolation  In  the  kn(iwlefl>»e  that  your  son. 
Arthur  B  Olpe.  hu-t  made  the  great  sacrifice 
In  order  that  Americans  may  continue  to 
live  as  a  free  people  under  a  government  of 
tiielr  own  choosing  He  died  while  serving 
us  a  soldier  of  his  country  More  cannot  be 
Mid   In   honor  of  his  menicry 

Again,  with  deepeet  sympathy,  faithfuMy 
yourt, 

,  O     C     MAr.sHAiL, 

Chut  Of  staff. 


Mr.  Gipe  replied  as  follows:  ' 

Mis.  Glpe  and  I  were  sincerely  totiched  by 
your    letter    expressing    yuur    personal    sym- 
pathy    to     us     over     the     loss    of    our     sun.    i 
Pvt.  Arthur  B.  Glpe.     Your  tribute  In  honor 
of  his  memory  we  fchall  clicrlbh  al\»ay8  1 

It    b    a    tremendous    sacriMce    uhich    wc. 
with   thousands   of   other   American   parents.    | 
are  paying,  and  It  Is  my  prayer  that  this  time    | 
our   purpose   shall    be  8<.)   completely    uccom- 
plishetl  that  the   horrors  of  war  w.U  not  be 
pas.'^ed  on  to  the  next  generation 

May    God    ble-ss    and    direct    you    In    the 
tremendous   ta^k   that   Is   yours.  i 

Commentinc  on  the  letter  of  the  Chief  j 
of  Staff.  Mr.  Gipe  said:  i 

The  thing  which  impresses  me  most  of  all    ' 
about   It   is  that  such  a  letter   w.juld   never 
be  written  In  Germany  or   Japan. 


When  Duty  Calls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLNl  .VTIVEd 

Wednesdau.  June  9.  1943 

Mr.  ROWE  Mr  Speaker,  any  at- 
t'-mpt  to  embelli.sh  the  me^-^aRc  hereafter 
printed,  a  privikge  of  a  Member  of  this 
House,  would  almost  profane  its  satred- 
ne.«ys. 

S>:t.  Stuart  Shannon  Hulse.  a  former 
re.sid»TU  of  CuyahoRa  Falls,  Ohio,  entered 
the  .service  of  his  country  about  the  time 
the  vicioas  attack  was  made  upon  us  by 
our  enemies 

He  was  a  dreamer  of  and  loved  Gud'a 
handiwork.  He  possessed  a  poets  soul 
and  a  pairlul'.s  .spirit.  While  stationed 
m  EnKland.  he  wrote  the  following  poem 
In  July  of  1942  On  April  17.  1943.  while 
at  hi.s  post  as  an  aerial  Runner  on  an 
American  bomber  in  action  over  north 
Africa,  he  made  Jie  supreme  sacrifice 
by  Kiving  his  life  for  the  cause  so  well 
stated  in  his  poem. 

I  want  these  remarles.  together  with 
Stuart  Hulse's  poem,  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Rccono.  Irom  this  time,  wlien  the  hearts 
and  patriotism  of  freemen  -ire  .st-verely 
tried,  henceforth  so  long  a.s  records  re- 
main of  our  great  Nation  and  its  rallant 
soldiers. 

Pate  decreed  that  this  boy  would 
.speak  to  us  from  ticyond  the  portal  In 
the  written  words,  titled.  "Wh.en  Duty 
Calls." 

W  HEN  DtTTT  CALLS 

W(  ve    laid   aside   our   pe act  f ul    tastes. 
We've  packed  our  kits  and  gone  to  war. 
We  loved  those  things  we  left  behind 
But  loved  cur  country  even  more 
Those  peacelul  streets  where  once  we  trod 
May  never  know  our  step  again. 
But  thouj'h  we  He  In  foreign  ground, 
Almo.'Nt  forgotten  by  all  but  God, 
We   rest   in   p>eace   because   we   know 
Tran.'^gre.ssors    heels  shiill  never  grind 
Our  country's  flag  Into  the  dust. 
We  know,  l>rcau8e  we  made  It  so. 

The  lud  whose  hands  have  milked  the  cow. 
Whofse  hands  hnve  guided  straight  the  plow. 
He  did  n'  t   shtik   when  duty  called. 
But  glailly  gave  his  life,  his  all,  , 

To  keep  Old  Olcry  In  the  breeze. 


Wc  Icved  the  mu.-mur  of  the  bro<^  k 

niat   flows   between   the   mount. iin   slopes, 

Tlic  gclden  moon  that  scflJy  smiled 

As  if  he  shared  cur  secret  hopes 

We  loved  the  whl.-per  of  the  rain 

Upon  the  roof  top^  overhead. 

The  gentle  breeze  from  off  the  lake. 

And  summers  iun  when  wintrr  fled. 

We  sacnhced   thoee  things  we  loved. 

When   country    called   were   glad    to   go. 

That  future  i>c<jples  shall  be  free. 

Wc  know,  berause  we  made  it  so 

The  lad  whose  hand?  made  tools  of  steel. 
Whose  hands  huve  held  the  big  trUv.ks  wheel, 
He  did   not  shirk  when  duty  called. 
But  gladly  gave  his  life,  his  all. 
To  keep  Old  Glory  In  the  brerz'' 

And  those  of  us  that  do  return 

To  resume  the  tasks  we  left  undone. 

We'll  not  forget  our  fclli^w  men 

Whose  souls  have  joined  the  setting  sun. 

But  as  wp  toll  our  thoughts  will  stray 

Back  to  the  buddies  we  fought  be'-lde. 

And  to  their  deeds  of  valor  done, 

Willie    we    murmur    a    prayer    f<'r    thi«^    that 

died 
Th«  price  we  paid  was  not  too  dear. 
For  as  the  years  shall  come  and  go 
The  flag  of  freedom  will  nlw.".ys  fly 
We  know,  because  we  made  It  so 

The  lad  whose  hands  were  strong  and  fure, 
Wboae  hands  were  endowed  with  the  power 

to  cure. 
He  did  not  shirk  when  duty  called. 
But  gladly  cave  his  life,  his  all. 
To  keep  Old  Glory  in  the  breeze 

Stuart  Shannon  HiiUe. 

Mr  Sp<aker,  his  parents  wrote.  Fay- 
ing. "We  pray  that  his  great  sacrifice 
will  not  have  been  in  vain." 


Fiac  Day 


EX7T-NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE3 
Wednesday.  June  9.  1943 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Old  Glory, 
the  greatest  emblem  of  freedom  in  the 
world — a  symbol  of  truth,  equality,  and 
justice — is  threatened  with  extinction. 
But  this  is  only  a  threat,  and  we  can 
avert  it  by  working  more,  loafing  less; 
producing  more,  consuming  less;  praying 
more,  talking  less. 

Monday.  June  14.  Is  Fla?:  Day,  and  al- 
though America  is  busily  engaged  in 
producing  planes,  tanks,  puns,  bombs 
and  shells  for  over  half  the  world,  let 
us  take  time  to  pay  tribute  to  this  grand 
emblem  by  displaying  Old  Glory  In  the 
shops,  mills  and  homes  everywhere.  I 
feel  honored  that  while  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  I  was  the  author  of 
the  Flag  Day  bill  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
first  State  In  the  Union  to  honor  Old 
Glory  legally. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, Representative  Sam  Hobbs.  a  great 
American  and  national  vice  president 
of  the  American  Flag  Day  A.ssociation , 
introduced  Hou.se  Joint  Re.solutlon  303 
to  codify  and  emphasize  exi.sting  rules 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  dlspby 
and  use  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  which  I  am  s'ait  will  be  ob- 
served. 
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Another  great  American  who  has 
fought  practically  a  lone  battle  to  have 
Congress  make  June  14  a  national  holi- 
day is  William  T.  Kerr,  national  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Flag  Day  Associa- 
tion for  over  45  years,  and  he  deserves 
the  praise  of  all  loyal  citizens  of  this 
country.  As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am 
happy  to  include  a  frank  appeal  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Kerr  to  make  Flag  Day.  June  14, 
1943.  the  greatest  birthday  of  Old  Glory. 
Yes.  as  Mr.  Kerr  says,  let's  "make  it  a 
great  force  for  victory": 

FYom  present  outlook  probably  by  June  14. 
1943.  someone  from  nearly  every  United 
Slates  family  will  be  In  some  national  de- 
fense seivice.  With  millions  of  our  sons. 
grandsons,  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  In 
combat  ranks  offering  their  lives  to  their 
country  under  Old  Glory,  with  many  others 
Including  women  actively  aiding,  therefore 
Flag  Day,  1943,  will  be  and  should  be  the 
greatest  anniversary  of  our  flag  in  our  Na- 
tions history  On  that  day  we  should 
blanket  the  Nation  with  a  display  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  from  every  home,  public 
building,  school  house,  and  assembly  hall. 
E\erv  American  flag,  large  or  small,  displayed 
will  be  an  appeal  for  national  unity  and  real 
true  Americanism.  In  World  War  No.  1. 
66  nationalities  were  represented  In  our 
forces  for  never  was  an  army  In  history 
under  any  other  flag  made  up  of  such  diverse 
Clements  as  our  first  American  Expeditionary 
Force  that  went  over  to  aid  the  AUles  His- 
tory Is  now  being  repeated  and  our  boys  are 
fighting  side  by  side  with  other  nations  to 
preserve  our  freedoms,  they  to  preserve  their 
national  life,  we  to  keep  and  hold  ours  while 
aiding  others,  but  In  all  of  It  we  should  not 
forget  that  our  national  banner,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  adopted  by  Congress.  June  14. 
1777,  Is  our  very  own  and  as  such  deserves 
every  honor  and  tribute,  since  It  represents 
all  our  people  of  every  race,  color,  and  creed. 

For  almost  50  years  the  American  Flag  Day 
A.»80c!atlon  has  promoted  the  celebration  of 
Flag  Day — even  before  It  was  generally  known 
as  Flag  Day— and  this  year,  you  are  urged  to 
plan  now,  in  your  own  way.  to  celebrate  Flag 
Week.  June  8  to  14,  especially  Flag  Day. 
June  14.  Up  to  and  including  1916,  Flag 
Day.  June  14.  was  the  only  day  emphasized. 
but  In  1917  during  the  first  World  War,  we 
Inaugurated  F»ag  Week,  June  8  to  14,  la 
Pittsburgh,  so  the  flag's  birthday  anniversary 
might  be  celebrated.  If  desired,  at  their  own 
regular  meeting  places  by  organizations 
meeting  during  that  period,  daytime  or  eve- 
nine;,  particularly  public,  private,  or  parochial 
schools,  women's  clubs,  fraternal  bodies,  etc. 

Presidents,  Governors  of  States,  mayors  of 
cltlPS,  and  various  other  community  execu- 
tives have  Issued  proclamations  from  year 
to  year.  President  Rorsevelt  and  many  Gov- 
ernors have  done  so  this  year  (1943i,  too. 

While  only  Pennsylvania  made  Flag  Day 
a  legal  hollcay — we  trust  other  States  will  do 
likewise — we  are  hopeful  that  our  National 
Government  will  scon  give  It  congressional 
recognition.  However,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  on  May  30,  1916,  really  made  Flag 
Day,  June  14,  a  continuing  unofficial  holiday 
when  he  said:  "I,  therefore,  supgc-^t  and  re- 
quest that  throughout  the  Nation,  and  If 
possible  In  every  community,  the  14th  day  of 
June  be  obseived  as  Flag  Day  •  •  •  this 
year  (1916  i  and  In  the  years  to  come." 

V.e  urge  that  you  help  make  this  year's 
Flag  Day  celebration  the  greatest  ever  held, 
every  community  doing  Its  share  to  preserve 
the  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  illustri- 
ous forefathers.  It  offers  great  opportunities 
for  flfigpole  raisings,  flag  presentations,  public 
patriotic  meotin2.=  .  and  rallies.  It  will  aid  in 
keeping  up  a  high  star.dard  of  spiritual  and 
patriotic  moiale  while  our  boys  are  at  the 
front. 


Religious  bodies  which  meet  Saturday, 
June  12,  or  Sunday,  June  13.  should  have 
their  leaders  preach  patriotic-spiritual  ser- 
mons, and  where  Sunday  schools  have  Chil- 
dren's Day  programs,  to  combine  patriotism 
with  their  religious  exercises,  for  we  are  a 
God-fearing  Republic. 

In  these  trying  days,  the  celebration  of 
Flag  Day  is  an  opportunity  to  she*'  our  pa- 
triotic, spiritual  loyalty  to  and  rededlcate 
ourselves.  If  necessary,  to  our  Nation  and  our 
An;cr:can  Institutions,  Will  you  help — for 
your  country? 


0.  p.  A.  Is  Wrecking  Poultry  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1943 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  problems  confronting  the  poultry  in- 
dustry of  our  coimtry.  as  a  result  of  ill- 
advised  and  destructive  policies  insti- 
tuted by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. Following  these  remarks,  imder 
leave  of  the  House,  I  am  including  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Thtir- 
rell.  president  of  the  Northeastern  Poul- 
try Producers  Council,  in  which  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  poultry  Industry  are  out- 
lined in  detail. 

We.  in  Congress,  are  primarily  in- 
terested in  securing  a  maximum  produc- 
tion of  all  types  of  food  for  the  armed 
forces  and  for  civilian  needs.  To  ac- 
complish this  objective,  we  must  secure 
the  adoption  of  regulations  which  are 
reasonable,  and  at  the  same  time,  con- 
ducive of  encouraging  production.  Ex- 
isting directives  and  regulations  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  are  discouraging  production  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  increasing  black  mar- 
ket operations,  and  rapidly  forcing  many 
poultry  producers  and  dealers  to  go  out 
of  business.  Congress  should  not  tol- 
erate what  is  going  on.  and  I  hope  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  membership  of 
this  House  will  join  with  me  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  when  the  O.  P.  A.  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  up  for  considera- 
tion next  week.  We  must  act  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Thur- 
rell  follows: 

POUl-TRT    AND    ECG   PRICE    CEILING    REGULATIONS 

BY  THE  National  Poultry  Defense  Com- 
mittee AND  THE  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council 

Wc  regret  that  It  Is  necessary  to  come  here 
asking  for  help  in  straightening  out  the  con- 
fusion In  our  Industry  Just  when  it  app>ears 
that  your  boys  and  ours  are  about  to  start 
one  of  the  most  important  battles  In  world 
history.  At  the  outset  we  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  this  impractical  and  un-American 
Eocial  reform  hooked  on  to  price  control  can 
easily  make  us  a  hungry  nation.  And  then 
where  will  our  food  be  In  writing  the  peace? 
Tlie  success  of  farmers  in  this  country  to 
produce  the  necesrary  food  will  depend  upon 
how  well  we  handle  the  problems  of  animal 
feed  supplies,  farm  labor,  farm  equipment, 
and  finally  price  control  of  our  products.    We 


shall    deal    here    only   with    epg    and    poultry 
meat  prices. 

EGG  PRICES 

During  the  early  part  of  the  defense  elTort 
we  were  asked  to  increase  egg  production. 
All  of  the  goals  were  reached.  Then  we  were 
asked  to  further  Increase  production,  and 
unless  we  run  out  of  feed  the  1943  goals  will 
be  accomplished. 

The  temporary  freeze  order  of  October  2. 
1942,  established  a  ceiling  price  of  55' 2  cents 
a  dozen  for  the  grade  of  specials  on  the  New 
York  City  market.  The  accompanying  table 
shows  that  eggs  remained  at  this  ceUlng  level 
until  December  21,  1942.  when  larger  sup- 
plies brought  the  market  down.  Here  was 
a  ceiling  level  In  effect  with  supply  and  de- 
mand operating  normally.  The  ceUIng  price 
was  adhered  to  even  though  egg  prices  would 
have  gone  up  another  6  to  8  cents  during  the 
fall. 

Now,  on  March  6  a  so-called  permanent  egg 
order  was  issued  which  provided  prices  which 
the  retailer  could  pay,  Tlie  prices  were  named 
for  every  week  In  the  year. 

Immediately  egg  prices  rose  from  3  to  4 
cents  a  dozen  on  the  terminal  markets.  Spec- 
ulation ran  wild  because  the  order  stated  the 
price  for  the  eggs  coming  out  of  storage. 

Previous  to  this  year  the  Pood  Distribution 
Administration  managed  the  drted-egg  prob- 
lem. Office  of  Price  Administration  regula- 
tions have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  any- 
one to  handle  the  egg  drying  demanded  of  us, 
which  Is  400.000.000  pwunds  for  1943.  When 
Focd  Distribution  Administration  was  fully 
responsible  for  dried  eggs,  prices  were  rea- 
sonable, there  was  no  Interruption  In  the 
normal  movement  of  eggs,  and  the  Industry 
was  pleased. 

Our  top  egg  people  In  Pcod  Distribution  Ad- 
ministration never  saw  the  present  Office  of 
Price  Administration  egg  price  celling  until 
after  It  was  approved  and  announced  to  the 
public.  Speculation  took  eggs  away  from  th* 
drying  plants,  where  they  were  and  still  arc 
needed.  Therefore,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  had  to  issue  an  order  which  allows 
them  to  requisition  all  the  eggs  in  storage, 
and  even  then  we  may  not  produce  our  dried 
egg  requirements. 

History  of  egg  prices,  Sew  York  City  quota- 
tions, October  1942  to  March  1943 
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Briefly  we  have  had  the  following  circum- 
stances take  place  in  the  egg  industry: 

1.  The  temporary  freeze  price  of  55  Vi  cents 
New  York  City  was  respected. 
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2    Wh^n  snpplJo«  inrreaj^tJ.  fgg  piicrs  wrnt 

(     \.  ;,    us    thp    r«^njlar    nrdrr    was    is- 

H1..1   M  iri  h  6    prw  c«  wrnr  up  3  tt)  4  cenU  a 

tl.  /•  :. 

4  s^x-culHUi  n  run  wild  and  epg-dryirig 
pUtnta  could  not  K^t  enmiKh  eep»  I"  operate 
at  CHp«city  durm«  the  ptrMd  of  h^avter  pro- 
t'uclK  a 

5  Th«  UiilU'd  StatM  Drpartment  of  Agri- 
culture found  It  nocewiary  t.)  r«^\Uslt»(in  nil 
pv.t'«  in  sioTHftr.  many  of  which  »re  there  be- 
r;ai"H»  of  uperulatlon 

6  DunnR  nil  of  thix  p»-rl<Ki.  producer* 
t)\rouchuut  the  country  w«rp  plcRdin;^  for 
ceilir-K  prii^'-s  «'  c<in.^umer  levpls  only  and 
tf.  h.ive  (tried  eKR"  otit  of  the  Office  of  Price 
A(in»lnl«tratlon  price  order  »nd  In  the  hands 
of  Food  Distribution  Admlnlstratlnn  We 
wirr  always  told  that  the  lndu«try  never 
niaile  any  prnctical  suKsrsUnns.  hut  we  \»,ere 
i»ctnally  maktng  a  recommendation  which 
h*i<.   wr>rlted   Isst    fall  and  winter 

If  la  our  understanding  that  an  amend- 
nvMit  to  the  egg  order  has  been  prepared  and 
H  Hwnitlng  ofHctal  signatures  After  3 
cliiy*  of  hard  wt>rk  our  people  finally  learned 
that  this  amendment  1«  to  establish  celling 
pi.cs  nt  nil  levels,  from  producer  to  con- 
KHmer,  the  very  type  of  reenlatlon  which 
helf>*^j  to  create  black  markets  In  poultry 
men- 

If  this  amendment  becomes  effective  we 
Will  have  a  black  market  on  eggs  more 
Mciou-s  than  on  aiiy  other  commodity  In  the 
lountry  because  the  dried  egg  program  will 
tako  all  storage  eggs  and  because  of  the 
unuaually  heavy  cuiifiuxnptKm  due  to  a 
Rcarnty  of  all  fixxls  Furthermore,  OfHce  of 
Price  AdmUiUtraUou  does  nut  have  the  per- 
•onuei  and  some  other  things  to  enforce  any  i 
Older  on  0.000,000  farms. 

These  over-the-ceillng  prices,  usually  called  I 
black  market*,  will  cause  the  collapw-  of  our 
many  cooperative  egg-market  lug  orgaulza- 
tioua  throughout  the  counUy  There  will 
not  be  anything  for  them  to  handle,  and. 
franXIy.  that  would  create  a  complete  break- 
down of  price  control  In  this  industry 

Regarding  subsidies,  this  Industry  never 
came  under  any  of  the  Incentive  or  reduc- 
tion proffranw  and  most  emphatically  does 
n(Jt  want  to  now  We  tx-lleve  that  subsidies 
•re  not  ne<?e8sary  for  egg  and  poultry  pro- 
ducers, as  the  record  shows.  We  are  afraid, 
however,  that  the  oonfuslcn.  the  black  mar- 
keting, and  the  theoretical  ambilluns  of  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  might  offer  some 
people  in  Oovernment  an  excuse  to  try  to 
pav  siihsldle.s  to  our  people  V/c  expect  that 
a  substantial  sum  of  such  money  would  be 
returned  If  It  were  paid  directly  to  producers. 
Furthermore.  If  conditions  get  so  bad  that 
Inieiitive  payments  are  necessary,  a  large 
number  of  producers  would  go  out  of  busi- 
ness 

Many  of  u.s  from  coast  to  coast  have  been 
eonferring  with  Ofllce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion representatives.  l>oth  locally  and  here 
In  Wicshington  Plenty  of  the  local  ofllcera 
could  not  Interpret  the  long,  complicated 
reioilatlons  and  are  not  In  sympathy  with 
them 

Our  experience  here  In  Washington  con- 
Tlnces  VIS  that  there  are  many  economic  re- 
forms woven  Into  these  orders  which  would 
eventually  take  us  all  over.  These  economic 
dreams  are  coming  from  men  who  have  never 
been  In  business,  and  we  believe  we  have  a 
big  enough  Job  to  win  this  war  without  s\if- 
fertng  the  shock  of  industry  destruction. 
We  know  that  when  the  American  farmer 
U  convinced  that  there  Is  no  scheme  to  bind 
us  all  into  coll  tlve  farming  under  rigid  and 
complete  Oovernment  control  then,  and  only 
then,  will  our  producers  have  the  sincere 
dr  ire  to  do  their  full  part.  We  have  had 
cj:portunltle»  to  do  our  share. 

We  did  It  well  and  will  do  It  again  with- 
out so  much  theoretical  assistance. 


Tonight  we  are  asking  our  Amtrlran  Con- 
gress for  help  which  we  believe  your  com- 
mittees can  give,  not  only  to  this  Industry, 
but  to  all  of  agriculture. 

1.  We  ask  for  Immediate  sctlon  to  place 
the  price  control  aroncy  for  our  products 
In  the  hniuls  of  the  War  Po<xJ  Administra- 
tion When  this  Is  done  this  Industry  Is 
prepared  to  mork  with  that  agency  In  de- 
veloping a  program  of  price  control  which 
will  be  stipportrd 

2  yVs  soon  as  this  l.s  accomplished  we  ar}i 
that  a  separate  poultry  Oranch  be  created  in 
tho  Food  Dlsiributioa  Administration  so  that 
our  industry  .-^hall  have  the  nece.s-ary  recog- 
nition. 

3  We  do  not  wmit  subsidies  and  do  not 
need  them  If  treated  fairly. 

4.  When  the  respo.nslhlhty  for  fo<jd  price 
control  Is  placed  In  the  hands  of  agricultural 
pe<^ple  and  a  practical  pi >  gram  drvelopcd 
we  are  prepared  to  publically  u.'^k  producers 
to  supptjrt  the  proRrain  and  to  pledge  our 
cooperation  to  the  coiuiumi'.ig  public 

As  egg  and  poultry  producers  we  have 
stated  our  case:  we  are  asking  for  the  priv- 
llcKf  of  (l<ing  our  Job  the  American  way — 
may  wc  have  your  immediate  cooperation? 

POtnTRY    MEAT 

A  revision  to  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No  269.  issued  E)erember  18.  1942.  established 
celling  prices  on  all  classes  of  poultry  meat 
from  producer  to  the  corisumer 

This  regulation.  23  pages  in  length,  was  so 
complicated  and  confiwing  that  the  distribu- 
tors and  pruceswirs  of  poultry  could  not  in- 
terpret It.  and  farmers  did  not  receive  copies 
of  the  order  until  som  •  weeks  later. 

C.ireful  checks  th?Tug»-.  t.t  the  country 
show  that  constmiers  ht  '  no  Idea  of  ceiling 
prices  for  the  poultry  r.it  >  which  they  pur- 
chased; In  fact,  a  hig\  'eTceiitxige  of  the 
house'.vives  did  not  c  t.  uow  there  was  a 
ceiUng-pnce  reguicU'm  lof   this  commodity. 

In  spite  of  thfc&e  Ci.cuai/'tauces.  the  Indus- 
try shewed  a  patriotic  desiie  to  comply  with 
the  order  However,  when  repeated  requests 
for  relief  fr(>m  all  branches  of  the  Industry 
were  Ignored  many  persons  lost  faith  in  this 
work  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
At  the  same  time  so-called  racketeer  buyers 
came  Into  the  picture  and  prices  higher  than 
the  ceilings  became  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Further  complications  arose  The  regula- 
tion did  not  provide  for  storage  charges  and 
the  large  quantity  of  drea.sed  poultry  placed 
In  storage  during  the  fall  months  moved  out 
In  December  and  January  Normally  this 
poultry  Is  used  throughout  the  Winier  and 
early  spring. 

The  actual  op«  rations  of  this  order  are  as 
follows: 

1.  It  was  too  complicated  to  understand, 
and  mast  farmers  had  no  means  of  calculat- 
ing their  Indtvldunl  celling  prices 

2  Consumtrs  did  not  know  tliat  there  was 
a  celUnR  price  on  poultry  meat,  or  at  least  did 
not  know  any  actu;  1  figure. 

3.  No  storage  allowances  were  granted,  and 
all  storage  poultry  disappeared  Just  when  the 
scarcity  '  (  beef  and  pork  products  became 
more  serious 

4  By  this  time  producers  were  so  disgusted 
with  the  complicated  situ.ntion  that  many 
sold  their  poultry  for  the  high  doUivr  and 
have  contlnuer"  to  do  so 

5.  The  legltl  uate  processors  and  di.-^tribu- 
tors  had  but  one  of  two  courses  to  follow,  since 
he  could  not  get  sufficient  volume  of  poultry 
at  celling  prices  to  nmaln  In  busine.-^s  with- 
out a  loss.  He  cither  closed  the  bu«in"ss  or 
went  into  so-called  black-market  nperaiions. 
We  are  protid  to  say  most  of  the  essential 
pe<}ple  In  this  trade  did  not  go  above  celling 
prices.  There  are  about  25  cooperative  live 
poultry  auctions  In  the  Northeast.  Including 
Ohio.  The  volume  at  these  sales  at  present 
Is  from  15  to  20  percent  of  normal.     If  this 


does  not  Irrprr^vr  thefC  sales  will  be  discon- 
tinued 

Obviously  llie>c  conditions  seriously  dis- 
rupUKi  the  normal  movement  of  p<.>uluy  nuat. 
At  the  request  of  producer  croups,  the  OT.ce 
of  Price  Administration  seltxied  ;tn  ail-!ndu«:- 
try  committee  to  work  with  them  and  the 
United  Spates  Department  of  Agrlculturr  on 
revisions  of  both  the  poultry  and  e-g  orders 
A  committee  of  24  pers^ms  met  here  late  m 
March  Tne  poultry  regulation  was  d'scr^^d 
for  a  full  day.  revisions  sutigesttd.  etc.  TV.e 
foUowing  day  it  was  announced  t!-..it  an 
amendment  had  been  written  and  was  await- 
ing signature 

This  amendment  finally  came  out  April 
22  It  reduced  the  price  of  some  classes  of 
poultry  to  the  growers.  This  was  done  by 
placing  broilers,  fryers,  and  iipht  rcasters 
under  the  .•same  price  chissificatK  n  because 
previously  in  the  black  markets  lowr:  priced 
poultry  w*as  being  sold  in  the  higher  classi- 
fications 

Again  the  practical  result  of  all  this  Ls  less 
and  less  regard  for  price  contj^l  and  en- 
forcement 

E\er  since  price  control  botame  a  part  of 
our  economy  we  have  ob.served  a  c.^mp'ete 
breakdown  of  ceiling  price  enforcement  No 
order  will  be  of  any  value  unless  It  Is  en- 
forced In  actual  practice  such  regulations 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Poultry  meat  producers  the  country  over 
want  practical  price  control  to  step  Inflation. 
We  therefore  ask  you  as  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Congress  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion on  the  following: 

1  That  the  necessary  legislation  be  en- 
acted as  quickly  as  possible  to  place  full  and 
complete  responsibility  for  price  control  on 
our  products  in  the  office  of  the  War  Food 
Administration. 

2.  That  such  legislation  make  it  possible 
for  the  establishment  of  simplified  price  call- 
ing orders  which  will  be  workable. 

Without  such  action  on  your  part  we  be- 
lieve that  confusion  will  continue  to  exist  in 
our  industry  and  such  confusion  d(.es  harm 
to  the  war  effort.  We  believe  further  that 
your  committees  can  render  this  valuable 
service  to  American  agriculture. 


The  Country  Depends  Upon  Confess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1943 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  le- 
mark.s.  I  am  including  an  extract  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Beardsley 
Ruml.  treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy  Co..  and 
chairman  of  Uie  Federal  Rescr\e  B^a\)l 
of  New  York,  before  the  Cedar  Rapids 
<Iowa>  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Tues- 
d?y  evening.  June  8.  1943: 

During  the  discussions  of  recent  months 
about  the  pay-a>-you-go  inccmc-tax  measure 
the  public  has  watched  the  operations  of  the 
leg.slative  process  with  unu.^ually  cIo.se  at- 
tention. Inevitably,  as  a  result  of  the  ups 
and  downs  aiid  delays.  Congress  has  come  In 
for  a  lot  of  criticism  In  ^pite  of  this  criti- 
cism, seme  of  which  was  Ju^t  and  some  of 
which  was  not.  it  is  s  good  thing  that  in  this 
country  we  have  a  Congress  to  work  with. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Congress  Is  p"r- 
fect.  or  even  that  as  a  demr cratic  legislative 
b<  dy  It  Is  not  susceptible  to  the  improvement 
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that  comes  with  the  passage  of  time  and  from 
the  lessons  of  e.vperience. 

Some  of  this  improvement  mu?t  come  on 
the  Initiative  of  Congress  Itself.  Change  and 
nioderniration  of  ruies.  precedents,  ar.d  pro- 
cedures Fhould  be  undertaken,  changes  that 
would  not  weaken  the  es.sen*ial  Integrity  of 
the  representative  process,  but  that  would 
make  it  less  cUiriLsy  and  more  effective,  more 
nearly  In  fact  as  we  picture  it  as  an  Ideal. 
The  initiative  for  these  changes  must  come 
from  Congres  itself,  because  in  Congress  Is 
to  be  found  the  wisdom,  the  Intuitive  sense 
of  balance,  and  the  authority  that  can  bring 
helpful  reforms  Into  being. 

BJt  there  are  some  things  that  Congress 
cannot  do  alone,  that  require  the  Initiative 
end  support  of  the  people  generally,  the  citi- 
zens whom  Concress  serves. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  membership 
In  Congress  Is  the  top  legislative  jDb  in  our 
very  Important  country,  that  It  Is  therefore 
a  very  Important  Job  both  for  our  country 
and  for  the  world 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  membership 
In  Con^iess  has  beccn'.e  a  full-time  Job.  not 
a  Job  that  can  be  Sited  In  between  crop 
seasons,  or  between  law  cases  or  while  a 
partner  can  handle  the  business  alone.  The 
time  required  In  Washington  has  grown  to 
be  and  will  continue  to  be  extensive,  and  the 
time  at  home  Is  ful'y  occupied  with  duties 
that  arise  from  legishitlve  responsibilities. 

I  think  we  niuit  recognize  that  mtmber- 
Bhlp  In  Concress  requires  unusual  talents  of 
Intellectual  equipment,  energy,  courage,  and 
the  rare  ability  to  make  oneself  acceptable  to 
a  constituency  through  the  operation  of  our 
deniocrat'c  process 

V.'e  should  also  encourage  Congress  to  pro- 
vide It.'^elf  with  much  more  adequate  techni- 
cal and  professional  services.  Congress  has 
rot  made  the  provision  for  Its  own  needs 
that  nicdern  times  require.  As  a  result  it 
has  been  too  dependent  en  outside  experts, 
occasional  and  fortuitous  ccnsultation,  and 
on  the  permanent  establishments  of  the  ad- 
ministrative branch.  These-"^ood  sources  of 
Information  and  suggestion  should  not  be 
brushed  aside,  but  Conercss  should  have  Its 
own  technical  services  fully  equipped  to  han- 
dle problems  as  the  recognized  servant  of 
Congress.  Such  services  could  be  built  up  In 
a  number  of  writs  For  example,  the  Library 
of  Congress  lends  Itself  admirably  to  Im- 
portant extension  and  development.  In 
time.  It  mi::ht  become  the  cornerstone  of  a 
national  university  of  a  special  type,  a  great 
Institution  of  learning,  serving  the  people 
generally  and  at  the  same  time  available  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  responsive  to 
every  technical  need. 

We  must  give  due  attention  to  our  repre- 
sentative process  and  the  measures  and  atti- 
tudes that  may  strengthen  It.  Our  economic 
and  social  problems  are  exceedingly  Impor- 
tant, but  we  need  not  for  that  rea:on  neglect 
our  legislative  Institutions,  on  which  so 
much  depends,  as  we  move  on  to  extend  and 
eurlcb  our   democracy. 


Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or    MICIIIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdJic:dai-.  June  9.  1943 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  n-.y  r(  mark.s,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing copy  of  a  M  rnorial  Day  addre.'^s 
delivered  May  31,  1913,  by  Rev.  Arnold 


Brink.  Ph.  D.,  associate  minister  of 
Bethany  Christian  Reformed  Church,  of 
Muskegon,  Mich.  I  heartily  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  reading  of  this  inspi- 
rational message  because  of  the  basic 
soundness  which  permeates  this  thor- 
oughly American  utterance: 

On  Memorial  E>ay,  as  we  stand  surrounded 
by  the  hallowed  memories  of  our  valiant 
dead,  our  minds  Inadvertently  turn  to  that 
greatest  memorial  address  of  our  history,  and 
to  these  significant  words  from  that  address: 
"That  we  here  highly  resolve,  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain." 

I  am  sure  we  understand  what  Lincoln 
meant.  Soldiers  go  to  war  to  fight  for  some- 
thing. They  want  to  be  able  to  return  from 
war's  carnage  to  see  something  of  those  ideals 
accomplished.  If  they  must  return  and  live 
to  see  the  disillusioning  reality  that  these 
ideals  have  not  been  realized,  they  know 
that  they  have  struggled  and  offered  their 
lives  In  vain. 

There  can  be  very  little  question  In  our 
minds  now  but  that  the  honored  dead  of 
1917  r.nd  1918  did  die  in  vain.  Not  because 
they  did  not  know  what  their  ideals  were. 
Not  because  they  did  not  win  the  victory  that 
should  have  brought  those  ideals  to  pass. 
Neither  was  It  because  the  American  citizens 
did  not  know  what  those  ideals  were.  It 
was  because  we  did  not  really  believe  in 
them.  One  of  our  great  national  martyrs 
was  the  man  who  had  to  return  from  the 
treaty  negotiations  to  find  that  his  nation  hed 
forsaken  his  Ideals;  Wocdrow  Wil.«cn.  The 
trouble  was.   we  did  not  "hlehly  resDlve"! 

It  has  repeatedly  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention, that  unless  the  private  citizenry 
Is  thoroughly  aware  of  our  war  alms  and 
definitely  convinced  of  their  necessity  and 
worth,  we  are  going  to  miss  attaining  them, 
even  thou!?h  we  are  successful  In  gaining  a 
military  victory. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  most  widely  ac- 
cepted statement  of  those  aims  is  contained 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  especially  as 
focused  in  the  "four  freedoms."  I  can  think 
of  two  ways  In  which  we  can  lose  these 
freedoms  and  are  losing  them  even  while 
v.'e  struggle  to  secure  them. 

We  can  lose  them  by  allowing  them  to  be 
gradually  pared  away  until  they  c.in  be  ex- 
tracted painlessly  from  our  way  of  life.  Or 
we  can  lose  them  by  so  grotesquely  misin- 
terpreting them  that  we  find  that  instead  of 
the  real  thing  we  are  defending  a  hideous 
caricature. 

One  of  these  freedoms  Is  freedom  <rom 
fear.  Democracy  means  by  that  freedom 
from  fear  of  our  fellow  man  and  of  the 
secret  Illicit  power  he  can  seize  and  exert. 
Are  we  gradually  losing  that  freedom? 
Everyone  knows  that  so  long  as  we  are  fight- 
ing against  a  nation  that  is  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  with  all  its  power  centralized  in 
one  man,  we  can  only  hrpe  to  fight  effec- 
tively by  granting  extensive  wartime  powers 
to  our  President.  We  are  not  afraid  of  losing 
democracy  during  wartime.  But  who  will 
deny  that  we  are  becoming  Increasingly 
afraid  of  not  getting  It  back  when  victory 
morning  dawns?  Who  will  deny  that  there 
Is  widespread  Impotent  fear  of  the  increas- 
ing dictator  way  of  thinking?  Who  will  deny 
that  we  are  growing  suspicious  of  cur  fellow 
man  and  his  intentions.  Who  knows  but 
what  the  national  emergency  will  simply  be 
prolonged  indefinitely  after  it  Is  really  past? 

Walter  Llppmann  has  phrased  It  well  when 
he  said  that  It  Is  net  so  much  that  we  fear 
that  President  Roosevelt  intends  to  abuse 
the  powers  given  to  him.  but  we  fear  be- 
cause the  unfolding  of  this  same  program 
in  other  nations  has  invariably  led  to  the 
same  "dead-end  street."  where  they  woke 
up  one  morning  to  find  that  a  milit.'\ry  dic- 
tator had  taken  over  the  government.    We 


fear  because  there  are  pressure  groups  driv- 
ing wedges  precisely  in  that  direction. 

In  his  first  press  conference  following  the 
November  elections,  the  I»resldent  had  a  lit- 
tle Joke  with  the  newsmen  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  polls  open. 
Now.  no  one  assumes  that  the  President 
meant  that  he  expected  to  halt  the  election. 
But  could  he  have  done  It?  Would  we  simply 
have  acquiesced?  Would  It  really  have  made 
any  difference  to  us?  Were  we  Interested 
enough  to  use  the  polls  when  they  were 
open? 

Today  fourth-term  balloons  are  going  up, 
and  no  one  is  blushing  about  It.  I  beg  to  be 
excused  from  expressing  any  political  loyal- 
ties, but  Isn't  it  time  that  we  realized  that 
no  person  except  God  Himself  can  be  trusted 
to  hold  office  that  long? 

But  if  we  are  to  gain  and  hold  freedom 
from  fear,  we  must  be  cure  what  we  mean 
by  it. 

To  many,  freedom  from  fear  means  freedom 
from  fear  of  anything.  Not  only  of  men  but 
even  of  God.  Freedom  means  to  them  free- 
dom to  do  as  we  like,  absence  of  restraint, 
freedom  from  all  tradition,  all  authority.  To 
such  people  freedom  is  measured  by  the  pile 
of  discarded  Inhibitions.  Anyone  who  would 
die  for  such  a  disemboweled  ghcst  of  freedom 
If  a  fool. 

To  others  this  freedom  means  freedom  from 
fear  of  sin  and  from  the  old  notions  of  sin- 
ful human  nature.  The  current  idealism 
about  the  holiness  of  man  has  gone  to  such 
ridiculous  heights  that  we  assume  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  all  he  needs  is  to  be  educated 
to  do  right  and  he  will  be  so  Inclined.  The 
hue  and  cry  from  such  impractical  Idealista 
is  to  reeducate  our  enemies  after  the  war. 
The  very  war  we  are  in  should  have  taught 
us  differently.  We  taught  the  Japs  in  drove* 
in  our  universities,  only  to  see  them  twist 
that  education  into  deceitful  weapons  that 
they  stabbed  into  our  back.  Such  lack  of 
realism  on  the  part  cf  a  supposedly  Christian 
nation  is  utterly  Inexcusable.  Long  ago  • 
person  who  knew  more  about  us  than  we  will 
ever  know  said  clearly  that  even  God  can't 
do  anything  by  repairing  human  nature  aa 
It  Is.  "Excspt  a  man  be  born  again,  he  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  cf  Gcd." 

We  want  to  secure  for  all  men  freedom  from 
want.  We  cannot  help  being  a  little  sus- 
picious of  mere  men  who  sit  down  in  a  luxu- 
rious hotel  to  guarantee  freedom  from  want. 
We  will  be  pardoned  if  we  express  the  thought 
that  perhaps  these  floods  and  this  unseason- 
able weather  are  the  Almighty's  way  of  re- 
minding us  that  there  are  a  few  things  re- 
served for  His  control. 

Since  the  Garden  of  Eden  there  has  been 
a  world  In  which  there  could  be  relative  free- 
dom from  want  sought  and  won  In  the  sweat 
of  our  brow  and  tinctured  with  a  good  dsal 
of  sincere  consideration  for  our  fellowmen. 
Democracy  has  met  that  principle  by  another; 
equality  of  opportunity.  But  the  new  ap- 
proach Is  to  substitute  for  equality  ol  op- 
portunity with  hard  work,  equality  of  pos- 
session with  strict  regimentation  of  the  force* 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Every  step  cf  our  Government  In  that  di- 
rection, as  a  settled  policy.  Is  a  step  away 
from  democracy  and  toward  communism. 
When  we  say  that  we  are  not  calling  names. 
Our  guards  against  communism  are  dropped 
of  late  because  American  Communists  have 
a  smooth  *ay  cf  suggesting  that  any  criti- 
cism of  communism  is  sabotage  against  the 
war  cfTort,  because  it  might  involve  a  great 
ally  o:  curs.  All  of  which  is.  of  course,  arrant 
nonsense.  Even  Joseph  Stalin  distinguishes 
bef.veen  nazi-ism  and  Germany,  We  must 
distinguish  between  communism  ar.d  Russia. 
Of  course,  we  want  Russia  to  win.  We  would 
want  that  in  any  case.  She  d3serves  to  win. 
She  is  the  victim  cf  deceitful  aggression.  We 
want  her  to  v.in  so  much  v.e  v;ll  pray  for 
her,  which  Is  more  than  the  Communists  wl'J 
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do-  RiiMla  will  Wto,  IWt  not  because  of  com- 
nninism  but  b6em»»  of  IhMrtRn  patriotism. 
We  do  not  want  communism  any  morp  th..n 
He  want  nazl-»«>m  or  fttucism  l-tt  us  be  tear- 
fully wwry  ol  this  i?ratUi»l  palnleM*  whlttUnt? 
«)nwn  of  »ge-old  democratic  principles.  We 
can  neyer  have  anyihinR  but  want  if  freedom 
from  want  must  be  determinf-d  by  d.ctatorlal 
Control  Even  Russia  has  learned  that  much. 
But  onre  more  we  are  likely  to  lose  thia 
Ireedom.  too.  by  misinterpret mtj  It 

Centurlea  ago.  the  Bible  teiU  u».  pe.ple 
vaed  to  send  their  children  thn.i'gh  the  nrf 
to  »n  ugly  oriental  idol  called  Moloch.  To- 
tfay  too  many  o(  u*  are  doing  the  same 
tittng — tending  our  Ixsys  through  the  ftre — on 
an  the  world's  battle  frontr  What  do  we 
promise  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire' 
Things,  things,  and  more  thlng-s.  Pla>:llc 
autrmoblles.  television  sets,  an  airplane  In 
every  family  hangar.  Sending  our  children 
thrc)Uk;h  the  fire  to  Mclcch,  but  now  he's 
made  of  gleaming  plastic 

Will  we  never  learn  that  sutlslymg  physi- 
cal wanU  \m  not  enough?  Unless  we  go  back 
to  G«xl  und  have  Hun  do  ►oracthmg  for  the 
•oul  hungers,  mere  thtntjs  can  only  be  a  fear- 
ftii  curse  Why  else  do  stron;?  men  cower 
from  machines  thnt  ronr  throu«;h  the  air  and 
motbera  di«  liltc  moles  to  escape  searing 
chemicals  that  lall  fn  m  the  ckuds?  Unless 
man  Is  put  rifuht.  material  thlnRs  can  only 
continue  to  veer  crazliy  out  of  control 

We  are  fltrhtlng  to  p-eserve  freedom  of  re- 
ligion When  the  Athmtlc  Charter  wus 
drawn  up  It  wa.s  aatiumed  that  American 
demtKracy  was  guarnnt.  ciiu^  that  Is  It? 
Brad  that  section  of  the  National  Selective 
Service  Act  that  deals  with  the  coiiscieniiuus 
objector  Now  the  fnct  tluU  we  recogm/o 
such  a  one  goes  b.ictt  to  the  Constitutional 
principle  that  n<>  man  niuv  be  lmprts<ined 
for  his  religious  belief  Lest  I  be  misund'.r- 
Btood.  let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
defending  the  lo«lc  of  our  conscientious  ob- 
jectors I  have  been  convinced  of  the  need 
of  this  war  and  I  am  frankly  suspicious  of 
th(«e  who  plead  religious  scruples  in  order 
t«i  avoid  the  physical  hazards  of  battle 
But  that's  my  opinion  No  one  may  lie  ]ailed 
Tor  contradicting  It  The  Selective  Service 
Act  pnivides  that  objectors  may  be  escorted 
to  an  ota'ectopi  camp  provided  they  are  ac- 
companied by   prison   guards 

There  are  other  things  that  lead  us  to 
aav  we  must  keep  a  weather  eve  on  Wa.sh- 
Irif'on  end  Its  methods  of  supporting  the 
BUI  of  R:t;hts 

No  one  can  estimate  the  spiritual  strength 
tliat  has  been  given  to  our  Republic  by  its 
h  >s'.s  cf  small  church-supporti'd  colleges. 
M<i  ,t  of  our  national  leaders  ctme  from  them. 
Eul  If  the  present  pollr  continues,  to  cen- 
tral'.ze  all  collepiatf  reserve.s  in  the  large, 
least -religious  Institutions,  those  small  col- 
lege* face  a  direct  blow  against  their  frte- 
dom  to  exist  Too  long  already  have  the  large 
State-contmiled  in'^tituticns  been  dictating 
ptil'c-  and  evrn  t»xtb<x>ks  to  their  smaller 
COT^'enipora;  les 

When  a  minister  graduates  from  his  church 
■chcol,  Immediately  his  study  Is  flooded  with 
paeudo-re'.lglous  prooagnrrta  orlginatli.e  In 
Washington 

Can  any  C.ovprnment  be  neutral  on  reli- 
gion'' Of  co\ir>--e  rot.  no  more  thnn  an  Indl- 
vidxial  can  I^  our  G  'vernnient  neutral. 
Cer»«lnly  not  The  tr.sult  Is  that  public 
education  Is  dominated  bv  a  certain  religious 
philosophy  That  State  rellclui  accept?  evo- 
lution as  scientific  f«ct  and  treats  the  B:ble 
as  a  mixture  of  tru'h  and  folklore,  and  ac- 
cepts as  representat.ve  of  American  Chris- 
tenlom  the  voice  of  a  FVdt  ral  ci  uncll  that 
la  not  repreeentaflvc  and  which  plays  traitor 
1 1  the  convinced  faith  of  the  vast  mass  of 
ecumenical  Chrtatlanlty  Rel'glous  liberty? 
Not  K>  long  as  a  government  has  to  guar- 
antee It. 


Nor  do  we  want  to  lose  freedom  of  expre«- 
elun  Talk  founded  our  democracy  and  talk 
preserves  It  Only  dictators  thrive  on  public 
81k  nee.  Just  as  soon  as  talk  is  choked  off  In 
schools,  political  rallies,  union  meetings,  on 
the  radio,  the  street  corner.  In  the  barber 
shop,  and  the  church.  totallt,\rianl.'=m  has 
thrust  Its  milled  boot  over  the  threshold. 

We  are  quite  wiUing  to  accept  during  war- 
time the  predlctstcd  "news"  from  the  Oflice 
of  War  Information.  But  there  was  a  "na- 
tional emergency"  long  biforc  the  wur.  Let 
u»  bewaie  of  a  prolongation  of  It,  far.  far  Into 
tli€  era  of  pt-ace? 

But  the  d.imer  against  free  speech  Is  more 
insidious.     It  Is  again  a  w.irpcd.  caricatured 
form    of    true    Ircedom.      This    Is    the    wide- 
spread belief  that  truth  and  falsehood,  wro.ig 
and    right,    aie    not    absolute,    but    relative 
Anyone  m-y  be  right  and  no  one  is  entirely 
wrong.     Truth   Is  not   detern.lnid   by   corre- 
spondence with  reality  but  hv  utlU'ty.    What- 
ever works  IS  true     Thousands  of  Japs  sat  In 
cur    unlversitv    cla.'-ferooms    and    he.ird    that 
philosophy  expounded      They  to<ik  notes   on 
It   and   tu'jk  tlielr  notebooks  home   to   Japan 
and  rei'd  thrin  over  a:;d  owr  until  tliey  luid 
learned  the  les.<on  well  and   then  proceeded 
to  put  It  into  practice — on  December  7.  1941. 
Pearl    Harbt)r     was     Just     a     case     of    our 
American     agnosticism     ctmlng     home     to 
roost ! 

Were  the  Japs  rij;ht?  Were  they?  Their 
plan  worked.  It  had  utility.  Hdw  can 
Hitler  be  wrong  end  we  right?  How  can 
the  Axis  outrage  the  conscience  of  the  world 
when  that  conscience  may  have  two  billion 
varlttllor.s.  all  equally  true? 

Our  real  enemies  are  not  out  there  or  out 
there.  They  are  the  liitelUi^entia  that  we 
have  nur.sed  like  serpent  c^^ks  oi\  uUi  bosom 
Fortunatelv  for  them  and  us,  t  ur  kK>58  in 
the  battlefields  don't  believe  their  sly  prop- 
aganda. Colin  Kelly,  the  Diwlittle  flyers, 
the  precious  expendables  all  over  the  world 
were  narrow-mnided  enoUk^h  to  believe  that 
they  were  right.  They  said.  "Bt  fore  God, 
we  are  right,  and  In  the  nuine  of  God  we  wUl 
die  for  the  right!  " 

"That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain." 

"Thcugh  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper. 
Yet  'tis  Truth  alunc  tl.ais  strong; 
Though  her  portion  t>e  the  scalTold 

And  upon  the  throne  be  Wrong. 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 

And  behind  the  dim  unkn  >\\r. 
Standeth  God  within  the  s'.iadows. 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own!" 

Thank  you. 


M-king  the  Laws  Understandable 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncodau.  June  9.  1943 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  icmark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
which  I  delivered  over  station  WHN, 
New  York,  on  Tuesday  evening.  June  8. 
1943: 

I  am  eratpful  to  Mr  Panlin  and  to  the 
management  of  station  WHN  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  this  evening 
and  to  give  you  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Laws   of    the   House   at   Representatlvefl,   of 


which  I  am  chairman.  It  Is  throuph  the  op- 
eration of  thi.<-  committee  that  toe  jiubllc 
laws  enacted  bv  the  Congress  each  sestlon  are 
rendered  available  to  the  public  and  to  the 
bench  and  bar  cf  the  ctuntry.  We  have 
adoptea  as  the  &1<  uan  of  th.e  conr.  nlttec  In 
tills  work  that  "making  the  laws  uiUerstand- 
nble  IS  as  Important  as  rr.aking  tiie  laws, '  and 
we  like  to  consider  curselves  as  a  sort  of 
liaison  office  between  the  lawmaking  b<xly  and 
the  citizens  so  that  the  vast  numoer  oi  laws 
necessarily  enacted  ea^h  year  will  be  mide 
available  to  VjU  m  .such  f<  rin  thr.t  you  can 
more  readily  understand  their  meaning  and 
tl!ect. 

Tne  tremendous  task  cf  governing  over 
130  OOO.OfiO  people  in  the  C'jraple::lties  of  our 
modem  syotem  of  business,  professional,  and 
pcrsoiip.l  life  naturally  requires  numerous  i.tw 
laws  and  amendments  to  or  repeal  of  cx!«ting 
laws  each  year  Without  Intending  to  burden 
you  with  fl,':u!es.  I  should  likt-  to  mention  in 
passing  so  that  you  niay  Icrm  a  mer.tal  flc- 
ttire  of  the  vclunie  cf  such  laws,  th.-l  fcr  the 
last  10  years  there  have  been  enacted  an  aver- 
age of  4CO  public  law's  each  vear 

It  Is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Cfimmtt- 
tee   on   Revi.'^lon   of   tl.e  Laws   to   codify   the 
eeirral   and   permanent   lav,s  cf   the   United 
States  ai.d  cl   the  D. strict  o5  Columbia,  nr.d 
to  lnc(  rpoiate  such  laws  Int-o  two  comp'ete 
bod;e<;  of  existme  law  knrwn  as  tie  United 
Slates   Code    and    the    District   of    Colum.bia 
Code,  respectively      Each  of  thes^  codes  c<  "- 
tains    all    the    gencrnl    and    permanent    laws 
pre.^ntly   In   force— no  matter  how  long  ago 
enacted— arrantred  according  to  subject  mat- 
ter   with  the  ellect  of  amendments  to  such 
laws  indicated,  so  that  you  and  I  need  not 
have   rfcour«e  to  ever  50  chrcnclcglcal   v  1- 
umes  of   the  statutes   but   may  find  all  the 
law  on  a  particular  subject  in  Its  appropriate 
place  In  the  Code      The  19:0  cdit!on  of  the 
United  tSfltes  Cvde.  to.-vther  wi.h  the  supple- 
ment contalnlne  the  laws  of  the  77ih  Con- 
gress, contains  all  existing  general  and  public 
law  clasRjflcd  under  50  different  s-aoject  titles 
and  consl.sts  of  almost  25,000  sections.     Sim- 
ilarly,   the    IC'IO   edition    of    the    District   of 
Columbia    Code,    together    with    the    current 
supplement  contains  the  general  and  p  >rma- 
rent  laws  applicable  only  to  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  arranged  under  40  subjo'-t  tliles. 

I  think  you  mav  be  ii.t-restcd  In  hearing 
some  of  the  examples  of  ancient  laws  which 
we  unearthed  In  preparing  the  1940  ed.tlon 
cf  the  District,  of  Columbia  Code  and  which 
were  deemed  to  be  still  In  eflect  because  cf 
the  w  ;rdir.g  of  a  statute  prescrlbinn;  precisely 
what   colonial    and   early   legislation   should 
remain  In  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
First,  there  wr";  a  '.a  v  wh  ch  had  b»en  en- 
acted In  1731,  during  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  George  II   providing  that    'all 
proceedioKS      *      *      '      shall    be   in   Uie  Eng- 
li.sh   tongue  and    language  oul:    ^^<^   '''Mt   '" 
Latin  or  French"  and  linpo..ing  a  forfeit  of 
•  13333  to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the 
same.  In  case  of  an  offense  against  such  law. 
Another  statute  enacted  more  than  7  cm- 
turies  ac;o  during  the  ninth  year  of  the  rcipn 
of  Henry  III  provides  that  a  widow  may  re- 
main for  40  day.''  after  tlie  death  of  her  hus- 
band   "in    the    chief    houte    of    her    hu^bai.d 
unlc&s  that  hou<=e  be  a  castle;    and   if   si  e 
depart    from    the    castle    then    a   compete:. t 
house  shall  be  forthwith   provided   for  her  " 
There  was  also  a  Uw  which  was  deemed  to 
be   still    In    force    permitting    an    appeal.    In 
certain  cases,   directed  to  the   Kmg  of  Eng- 
land.    By  one  of   those   coincidences   which 
sometimes  enlivens  the  ordinar.ly  dry  routuio 
of  law  making  the  present  King  of  England 
and   his  charming   CJueen   arrived    In    Wa.sh- 
Ington  the  very  day  after  I  had  Introduced  a 
biU    to    repeal    such    provision.     Because    if 
my  Irish  ancestry  I  was  subjected  to  some 
Intense    though    gocd-naturrd    Jibes    by    the 
presa.    To  carry  the  colnc;dei.ce  to  It    fitting 
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conclusion  the  bill  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
17 — St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Some  time  ago  a  candidate  for  election  as 
■  Hembcr  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
more  or  less  sencusly  Included  In  his  plat- 
form a  program  cf  repealing  one  Federal  law 
a  day.  There  arc.  of  course,  many  laws  still 
In  force  tcd.iy  which  should  be  repealed  be- 
cause they  have  become  obsolete,  super- 
seded, repealed  by  Implication  or  otherwise 
of  doubtful  force.  With  this  situation  in 
mind  I  have  personally  Introduced  several 
bills  In  the  House  cf  Representatives  in- 
tended to  repeal  several  hundred  sections 
of  law  so  that  we  may  have  a  slinpllfled  body 
of  existing  law  free  from  duplications  and 
rcdund.incies.  and  cb:;olete  or  superseded 
sections.  I  have  cAso  instituted  a  pre  gram 
of  rewriting  the  cede  of  laws  of  the  United 
States,  title  by  title,  repealing  prior  laws  and 
creating  a  framework  of  existing  law  v-lthin 
which  future  legislation  may  be  drafted  with 
the  asstirance  that  all  the  stattitory  law  on 
the  particular  subject  matter  Is  contained 
withm  that  title  of  the  code. 

Such  a  task  is  cf  course  a  monumentr.l  one 
and  no  single  Member  of  group  of  Membcr.s 
of  Congress  having  the  multiplicity  of  duties 
which  our  mr  dern  system  imposes  can  de- 
vote all  the  tune  whlcli  such  a  project  re- 
quires I  believe  that  there  should  be  cre- 
ated, as  provided  for  in  a  bill  now  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Accounts, 
an  office  of  law  revision  counsel  whose  func- 
tion would  be  the  revision  of  each  of  the  50 
t.tlcs  of  the  present  United  States  Code 
and  the  preparation  of  bills  to  enact  such 
revised  titles  Into  positive  law  at  the  same 
time  repealing  prior  laws  on  the  same 
subjoct. 

In  revising  the  laws  it  should  be  the  goal 
of  th2  revisers  to  achieve  a  simplicity  of 
style  and  a  method  of  expres.sion  with  a 
minimum  of  words  In  order  to  present  the 
laws  In  such  fashion  that  yru  and  I.  es 
avera-je  citizens,  may  read  and  understand 
them  without  the  benefit  of  any  specialized 
training  cr  education.  Of  ccurse,  since  the 
laws  frequently  deal  with  technical  and 
complicated  matters  and  since  It  is  essential 
that  there  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  language 
of  the  statute,  it  is  necessary  frequently  to 
u.se  technical  phrases  and  expressions  which 
are  not  part  of  our  every  day  conversational 
language,  but  theie  Is  sometimes  a  tendency 
among  lawmakers  to  overdo  this.  A  very 
simple  lliustration  of  the  way  In  which  un- 
necessary wording  can  be  eliminated  Is  the 
case  of  a  law  authcrizing  a  public  otRcer  to  do 
a  certain  net  This  Is  sometimes  worded  as 
follows:  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be.  and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  •  •  •."  whereas  the  same  result  cculd 
be  achieved  merely  by  providing  that  "The 
Secretary  cf  the  Tica^ury  shall"  thereby  ex- 
presslnr;  as  accurately  in  6  words  what  often 
has  required  15  words 

The  question  of  Incorrect  punctuation  Is 
also  a  St  urce  of  real  difficulty  in  the  drafting 
cf  sta'utcs  which  has.  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  the  past,  proven  extremely  costly. 
Many  years  ngo  in  the  preparation  of  a  tariff 
bill  which  was  to  provide  for  exemption  from 
the  payment  of  tariff  on  fruit  trees  Imported 
from  South  America,  through  an  lncdvertar.ee 
the  clerk  who  prepared  the  bill  for  the  printer 
Inserted  a  comma  Instead  cf  a  hyphen  be- 
tween the  words  "fruit  '  and  'trees,'  with  the 
result  that  fcr  seme  time  before  the  error 
was  discovered,  all  trees  and  all  fruits  Im- 
ported from  South  America  were  admitted 
duty  free,  whereas  It  was  Intended  to  eiiempt 
only  a  limited  type  of  trees. 

"The  Ccmmittee  on  Revls.on  of  the  Laws 
has  been  one  cf  the  standing  committees  cf 
the  Hcuse  of  Representatives  since  ISCS,  when 
it  was  established  to  report  bills  revlE.ng  and 


codifying  the  laws.  Shortly  thereafter,  all 
the  then  existing;  permanent  and  general 
laws  of  the  Unitod  Slates  were  classified  ac- 
cording to  subject  matter,  and  embodied  in 
what  was  called  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  there  had  been 
only  17  chronological  %olumes  containing  the 
text  of  the  laws  enacted  since  the  First  Con- 
gress, whereas  today  there  are  56  such  vcl- 
umes.  many  of  which  consi.st  cf  double  vol- 
umes. Ihere  was  no  ciiice  or  committee  in 
Congress  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  Revised  Statutes  up-to-date,  with  the 
result  that  after  50  years  we  were  without  an 
accurate,  official  body  of  laws. 

To  correc.  this  situation,  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Laws,  in  1925,  prepared  the 
first  Cede  cf  Laws  of  the  United  States,  con- 
taining the  general  and  permanent  laws  In 
force  at  that  time  and  has  since  kept  the  code 
up  to  date  by  means  of  cumulative  supple- 
ments or  new  editions. 

For  n-ost  practical  purposes,  this  code  Is 
the  only  usable  source  of  the  law  as  It  exists 
today,  since  each  of  the  subject  titles  of  the 
code  contains  the  text  of  the  law  regardless 
of  the  number  of  amendments  cr  changes 
which  may  have  been  passed  since  the  basic 
law  was  enacted — and  in  some  cases  there 
have  been  dozens  of  such  changes.  However. 
for  use  in  courts  of  law,  under  cur  present 
system,  the  only  method  of  p'oving  the  text 
of  the  law  Is  by  referring  to  the  chronological 
Statutes  at  Large,  and,  of  ccurse,  where  the 
basic  law  has  been  amended  a  number  of 
times,  it  becomes  a  difficult  physical  task  to 
produce  in  court  each  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large  containing  surh  am.end- 
mvnts  and  piece  them  together  to  show  the 
present  status  of  a  particular  law. 

In  oroer  to  remedy  this  condition,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Laws  has  reported 
favori^bly  four  bills  which  I  prepared  and 
intrrcuced,  ench  designed  to  revise  and  en- 
act into  positive  law  a  separate  title  of  the 
present  cede,  which  is  termed.  In  legal  phrase- 
olof;y,  as  m.erely  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
law.  I  have  also  prepared  three  additional 
bills  relating  to  other  titles  of  the  cede,  and 
it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  these  three  bills, 
together  with  the  four  which  were  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives last  year,  will  soon  b^  enacted  Into  law. 
so  that  these  seven  titles  of  the  code  will 
no  longer  be  merely  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  law  but  actually  the  positive  law  It- 
self. Then  all  future  legislation  could  be 
drafted  with  the  assurance  that  all  existing 
law  on  these  partictUar  subjects  was  con- 
tained In  a  particular  title  of  the  code  and 
could  be  appropriately  numbered  according 
to  title  and  section  so  that  upon  enactment 
it  would  have  Its  proper  place  in  relation  to 
other  laws  on  the  subject. 

You  will  agree  with  me.  I  hope,  that  mak- 
ing the  laws  understandable  Is  as  Important 
as  making  the  laws. 


America's  Ayiation  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
otr 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  yiRciNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1943 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  and  potentialities  of  our  coun- 
try's aviation  future  have  been  presented 
recently  in  an  admirable  manner  through 
an  address  by  Col.  Edgar  S,  Gorrell.  presi- 
dent. Air  Transport  Association  of  Amer- 


ica, before  the  Foreign  Commerce  Club  of 
New  York  City.  May  19.  1943. 

In  Congress,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try among  thinking  people,  there  is  a 
wholesome  desire  for  information  en  the 
absorbing  subject  of  what  tomorrow  will 
bring  to  America  and  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  advancement  of  air 
power,  translated  in  terms  of  peace 
rather  than  the  impact  of  war. 

Believing  the  address  of  Colonel  Gor- 
rell to  be  an  important  contribution  to 
the  subject  matter,  I  include  excerpts,  as 
follows: 

In  1784.  George  Washington  wrote  to  one 
of  his  friends  In  Prance  commenting  upon 
the  balloon  ascensions  which  were  then  the 
rage  In  Paris.  He  said  that  the  tales  of  th«sa 
ascensions  "lead  us  to  expect  that  our  friends 
at  Paris,  in  a  little  time,  will  come  flying 
through  the  air  instead  of  plowing  the  oceyo 
to  get  to  America  "  In  the  same  year  Thomas 
Jeflerscn  listed  the  probable  uses  which  the 
Invention  of  balloons  might  have  in  the  fu- 
ture, and.  first  among  these  uses,  he  place.1 
"transportation  of  commodities  under  some 
circumstances."  Likewise,  In  the  same  year 
Benjamin  Franklin  wrote:  "Five  thousand 
balloons,  capable  of  raising  2  men  each, 
cculd  not  cost  more  than  5  ships  of  the  line; 
and  wheie  is  the  prince  who  can  afford  so  to 
cover  his  country  with  troops  for  its  delense 
as  that  10.000  men  descending  from  the 
clouds  might  not  In  many  places  do  an  In- 
finite d?al  of  mischief  belore  a  force  couia 
be  brought  together  to  repel  them?" 

These  early  observations  tear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  development  of  aviation  baa 
beon  eagerly  anticipated  In  America  through- 
out our  national  life.  Indeed,  the  first  letter 
carried  by  air  anyv.here  In  the  world  was  di- 
rected to  Benjamin  Franklin,  transported  in 
a  balloon  which  crossed  the  English  Channel 
In  1783  with  an  American  as  one  ol  Its  occu- 
pants And  mall  was  carried  by  air  In  this 
country  for  the  first  time  over  a  hur:dre<l 
years  ago.  in  1835.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
1860's  a  company  was  actually  organized  to 
conduct  a  regular  air  transportation  btislness 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.      ^ 

Now,  after  many  years  of  alternate"  dis- 
couragement and  revival  of  hope,  those  who 
have  dreamed  so  ardently  of  realizing  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  aviation  as  an  established 
and  commonly  accepted  means  of  transpor- 
tation are  about  to  see  their  dreams  come 
true.  Fxperlence  during  the  quarter  centurj 
since  the  Inauguration  of  alr-mall  service  by 
our  Post  Office  Department  on  May  15.  1918, 
has  offered  convincing  evidence  that  air 
transportation  is 'here  to  stay  and  must  be 
vigorously  developed.  Yet,  both  in  govern- 
ment and  In  private  llle,  those  who  have  had 
a  clear  appreciation  of  the  compelling  need 
to  develop  America's  aviation  swiftly  and  ex- 
tensively have  'oeen  relatively  few  In  number 
until  the  very  recent  past.  But  today  that 
appreciation  Is  shared  by  everyone — by  mil- 
lions of  boys  In  our  armed  forces  who  witness 
dally  demonstrations  of  the  miracles  which 
aviation  can  perform,  and  bj'  millions  more 
of  their  families  who  are  anxiously  awaiting 
their  safe  return.  And  with  this  generally 
shared  appreciation,  the  only  question  Is  one 
of  ways  and  means. 

Our  first  assumption  must  be,  of  course, 
that  the  United  Nations  will  gain  the  victory 
and  gain  It  in  an  effort  united  to  the  end 
which  will  promise  real  hope  for  comradely 
cooperation  among  those  nations  In  the  years 
to  come.  But  In  making  that  assumption 
we  would  t>e  foolish  to  believe  that  we  cau 
safely  divert  our  attention  and  our  energies 
for  one  moment  from  the  task  which  must  re- 
main first  and  foremcst — the  taik  of  wlnnirg 
the  victory.    We  would  be  equally  foollab  were 
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v«   to   believe   that   coip«ratlon   among   na-    | 
tlona  U  to  b«  ha<l  for  the  akklng;  It  can  c<;me 
only  IX  we  are  willing  to  cooperate,  ready  to    j 
give  aa  well  aa  to  receive. 

Tberc  U  no  reaaon  lor  not  giving  conald- 
erailcn  to  all  poaalble  meana  lor  aviation's 
bMl  develcpment.  Including  Government 
eVDMkhtp.  management,  or  operation  In  the 
field  not  only  of  foreign  ccmnierce  but  alao 
of  domeetlc  commerce  Aviation  Is  too  Im- 
portant to  the  future  welfare  of  America  to 
foreclOM  from  serious  consideration  any  poa- 
•ible  meana  for  its  l>e8t  devclcpment.  and 
un.iuestioiir.bly  there  Is  a  certain  apparent 
almpllciiy  about  governmental  ownership,  or 
nuuiacement.  or  operation,  which  must  have 
•  atrottg  appeal,  especially  to  those  who  have 
only  recently  become  acquainted  with  many 
••rlous  and  difficult  problems  which  the  de- 
velopment of  aviation  presents. 

But  let  US  hope  that  responsible  persons 
both  m  and  out  of  Government  will  not  fall 
victim  to  the  human  tendency  to  which  I 
have  referreA  and  will  not  too  readily  assume 
that  beceOM  the  problems  of  aviation  may 
aeem  to  them  new  and  In  many  rerpi'CUs 
unique.  It  la  necessary  to  seize  upon  some 
entirely  new  and  untried  Instrument  for 
aviation's  bf.st  develupmcnt  And.  by  all 
■MUM.  let  us  hope  thnt  tho.se  who  will  be 
IMfinniillili  for  many  o5  the  fundamental  de- 
claiona  which  may  Irrevocably  affect  avia- 
tions future  will  not  overlook  the  experience 
j(»Hi«<t  In  the  25  years  since  the  Post  Office 
Departm.-nt  first  speeded  the  mail  aloft  from 
W.i.'hingtons  Polo  Field,  and  will  not  forget 
thnt  a  great  fund  of  knowled^^e  Is  stored  In 
the  minds  of  men  an.l  of  companies,  long 
active  in  every  field  I'f  BViatiou,  »h  >  have 
nx't  and  surmounted  difficulties  In  th!>  past 
lar  moie  Bevere  fljan  problems  yet  to  be 
enrountered. 

Dtrert  governmental  Intervention  In  the 
ownership,  management,  and  operation  of  air 
trausnirt  enterprise  has  been  lamslmr  In 
Eun  pe.in  <  runtries.  yet.  as  we  all  knt.w.  the 
proiiiress  uf  America  s  aviation  m  both  dames- 
tlc  and  foreign  comment'  has  led  the  wcrld. 
ll  has  been  estimated  tluit  In  1938.  the  la.'^t 
pre-war  year,  the  loial  number  ol  aircraft  of 
all  the  European  con^panies,  a.'-lde  from  Rus- 
n.».  was  lesH  than  9.^0  In  the  same  year 
scheduled  Americaii-lla^  air  lines,  exclusive 
cf  the  lines  in  Ala.-ka.  had  appo  ximately  360 
airtraft.  and  the  carruis  in  AlasV-a  during 
that  year  operated  an  additional  155  air- 
planes. And  many  of  the  aircraft  of  the 
European  air  hues  were  of  American  manu- 
facture Thus  the  showlns  of  our  Nation, 
comparetl  wiih  the  shoeing  ol  all  of  the 
European  air  lines  all  o\or  the  world,  was 
favorabU-.  to  say  the  least  And  other  Indexes 
of  development,  such  as  numbers  of  passen- 
gers or  piu-sengtr-miles  transported,  or  vol- 
^  ume  of  operations  per  fatality,  would  di.sclo.se 
a  record  even  more  favorable  to  American-flag 
a;r  tran.'sportatlcn  In  the  world  picture  For 
instance,  the  very  sign.flcant  Index  of  pa.s- 
stnger-iniles  per  route  mile  operated  showed 
a  rev-ord  for  United  States  air  carriers,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  in  11)38  lour  or  more  times 
better  than  that  of  the  European  companie.s. 
Ajid  to  tjke  our  domestic  carriers  alone,  the 
ahowlni;  wa.**  so  much  better  that  there  can 
hardly  be  any  comparl?on 

I  sugtjest  such  a  comparison  not  in  a  spirit 
cf  boastlulness  or  Jingoism,  or  to  detract  from 
tlie  admittedly  great  accompUshment.s  of  our 
brother  aviation  enterprises  in  Europe,  but 
rather  to  remind  that  the  means  which  cur 
Nation  has  adopted  In  the  devclcpment  of 
aviation  did  not  prove  wanting  during  those 
years  when  aviation  enjoyed  none  of  the  ad- 
vantage* of  widespread  popular  support  and 
Interest  which  now  appear  to  have  come  to  It. 
Those  years,  moreover,  represented  a  period 
of  sheer  dlfBculty  In  the  development  of  avia- 
tion which,  relatively,  will  make  the  future 
■eem   haicyoii  days,   indeed 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  aviation 
has  reached   a  stage   of  stabiUiy   no   lunger 


requiring  the  sparkle  and  Ingenuity  of  pri- 
vate Initiative,     Quite  the  contrary   Is   true. 
What  has  iH'en  accomplished  In  the  past  Is 
the  solution   only  cf  certain   basic   technical 
problems    and    the    development    of    certain 
basic    techniques    of    operation.     There    lies 
ahead    no*    only    further    technological    im- 
provement but  8ho  the  great  task  of  com- 
mercial   development,    the    task    In    which 
American     private     Initiative     is     peculiarly 
fitted  to  excel.     Ahead  of  us  lie  such   prob- 
lem.i   as   that   of   devising    new   methods   cf 
packaging  cargo,  which  promise  to   provide 
huge  savings  In   time   and   In   cost,   and   to 
effect   profotind    changes    in    the    hnblta    of 
shippers.     Ahead  of  us  He  such  problems  as 
that  of  modifying  the  needs  of  businessmen 
With  respect  to  the  mnlntenance  of  inven- 
tory, which   will   be   greatly   affected  by  the 
speed  of  air  transportation.     Ahead  of  us  lie 
such  problems  as  that  of  creating  new  dis- 
tribution centers  In  the  domestic  and  Inter- 
national  flow  of  cargo  traffic.     Ahead  of  us 
lie    such    problems    as    thnt    of    formulating 
Imp.'oved  cargo  rate  structures,  tailor-made 
to  the  neods  of  .shippers  and  avoiding  some 
of  the  past  mistakes  in  other  fields      Ahead 
of  us  lie  stich  problems  as  that  of  working 
out    new    methods    of    solicitation    for,    and 
servicing  of.  cargo  traffic,  applying  the  many 
lessons   we   have   learned    in    the   solicitation 
of  passenger  traffic  and  c<  mblnlng  the  best 
features    of    experience    In    other    modes    of 
transportation.    For  tasks  such  us  these  there 
Is    hardly    any    question    but    that    private 
Initiative  is  best  fitted. 

Our  private  air  transport  organizations, 
built  up  through  so  many  years  of  hard  ex- 
perience, are  functioning  today  even  more 
effectively  than  ever  before  The  imp.-cs- 
slon  apparently  went  abroad  about  a  year 
ago  that  the  airlines  were  being  virtually 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  Tills  was  not 
the  ca.se  then,  it  Is  not  true  now.  nor  is  there 
any  prospect  that  the  demands  cf  the  war 
wlU  require  any  such  move  in  the  future. 
On  the  contrary  it  has  been  the  deliberate 
effort  of  the  Government — and  that  Includes 
the  Army— to  avoid  any  such  step. 

The  fact  is  that  the  private  air-lme  organi- 
zations today  are  larger  than  ever  before. 
Ee>pUe  necessary  curtailment  of  airplanes  in 
regular  common  carrier  operations,  a  great 
variety  of  additional  transport  and  related 
services  have  been  undertaken  by  the  air 
llnrs  at  the  Governments  nqutst  and  are 
being  di.'^charped  by  them,  here  and  abroad. 
with  thi-  dispatch  and  efficiency  wh.ch  the 
Nation  has  come  to  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  the  airlines.  Those  same  air- 
line organizations  will  be  ready  on  the  in- 
stant to  carry  out  with  equal  dispatch  and 
eficlency  tlie  responsibilities  of  peace-time 
commerce  when  this  bitter  w.ir  has  t>een  won. 
I  turn  now  to  another  question,  bearing 
on  the  means  for  aviations  bi'st  dcvelcp- 
nicnt.  which  is  presently  before  the  Confiress. 
In  the  Lca-Balley  bill,  pending  in  both  House 
and  S?nate,  It  is  proposed  that  Foderal  ret^u- 
lation  be  extended  to  all  air  commerce 
whether  between  points  within  a  single 
St.ite  or  between  points  in  different  States. 
Tew  steps  to  assure  the  sound  development 
of  aviation  ere  essential  as  this.  The  reason 
Is  to  b"  fcur.d  in  the  special  characteristics 
of  air  commerce.  The  speed  cf  an  airplane. 
even  were  It  to  move  no  faster  than  surface 
vehicles,  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
speed  of  surface  transportation  because  it  is 
able  to  move  directly  to  Its  destination  un- 
Impedeil  by  surface  barriers  And  bear  in 
mind  that  even  the  pre-war  airplane  moved 
at  a  rate  cfren  five  or  stx  times  faster  than 
ordinary  surface  tran.sportation. 

The  speed  of  the  post-war  airplane  will 
be  vastly  accelerated  Aircraft  m  actual  tise 
today,  developed  In  notable  Instances  as  a 
result  of  planning  done  by  the  air  lines  and 
by  the  ali  lines  and  the  War  Department 
Jointly  prior  to  the  war,  m.^.ke  many  of  the 
pre-war    auplanea   seem    primitive.    Indeed, 


we  are  In  the  midst  cf  a  tremendous  techno- 
logical development  the  full  Impact  of  which 
will  not  be  felt  upon  commercial  plane  de- 
sUn  until  the  aircraft  factories  are  retooled. 
Every  type  of  airplane,  small  a5  v.c\\  as  large 
will  be  vitally  affected,  and  the  whole  avia- 
tion industry  will  have  to  adjust  to  speeds 
far  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  rates. 

Constitutional  lawyers  have  Ions?  specu- 
lated concerning  the  possibility  that  the  air 
space  has  never  been  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  several  Hicilvidunl  States  It 
is  suggested  that,  since  new  domain  can  be 
acquired  only  through  actual  use  and  pos- 
session, the  domain  of  the  air  overlying  the 
Individual  States  was  not  subject  to  their 
sovereignty  when  they  entered  the  tJnion. 
Consequently,  when  the  air  space  became 
utilized  through  aviation,  full  JurLsdlctlon 
was  vested  in  the  Fe<Ieral  Government,  Just 
as  would  be  true  were  we  to  discover  new 
territory. 

However  the  constitutional  theorists  may 
speculate,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
practical  necessities  of  aviation's  best  devel- 
opment require  regulation  by  a  single  Juris- 
diction exclusively— and  In  our  system  thit 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  complete 
Federal  regulation.  It  Is  inconceivable  that 
the  air  space  of  our  Nation  should  be  divided 
Into  48  parts  for  the  purpose  of  regulation. 
with  the  regulations  of  a  49th  Jurisdiction 
added  on  top  of  the  48  others.  In  the  case 
of  surface  transportation  there  are  doubtless 
good  and  sufficient  reas^^ris,  both  of  history 
and  of  economics,  for  a  system  of  this  nature; 
but  in  the  case  of  air  transportation,  such  a 
system  would  amount  to  a  Balkanization 
which  ccjuld  redound  to  the  benefit  only  of 
tliose  whose  Interest  Is  best  served  by  Im- 
peding aviation's  development 

But  it  would  be  impossible  so  to  conduct 
air  commerce  were  there  to  be  multifarious 
regulations  by  the  Individual  States  dealing 
with  such  mutters  as  rates,  securities  issues, 
acco  .ntlng  practices,  scheduling,  and  the 
technical  requirements  and  quallflcatlons 
applicable  to  pilots  and  planes.  Not  only 
would  such  a  system  of  muiti-rtgulation 
gravely  impair  the  efficler.cy  and  resources 
of  the  industry,  but  It  would  ma'ice  virtually 
Impossible  the  rapid  mobilization  of  the  In- 
dustry for  any  purpose,  at  any  point,  at  any 
time.  In  the  national  defense  such  as  It  Is 
now  cftpable  of  accompliehlr.g.  It  Is  the 
sobe.  fact  that  under  such  multi-regulation, 
many  things  dene  for  our  coamtry's  defense 
in  the  field  of  transportation  by  air  sli^.ce 
Pea  Harbor  either  would  have  been  im- 
possible or  would  have  been  possible  only  at 
the  dangerous  cost  of  time-consuming  ar- 
rantjements  with  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment bureaus  coupled  with  deliberately 
wlr.klng  at  legal  requirements.  We  are  able 
to  appraise  the  likely  barriers  to  the  u.se  of 
nlr  commerce  In  the  national  defense  which 
would  arise  from  Individual  State  regulation 
because  of  the  experiences  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  in  other  fields,  especiallv  in 
the  motor-carrier  field.  In  such  fields  there 
Is  undoubtedly  real  need  for  State  regula- 
tion which  Justifies  such  cost  as  there  may 
be  In  loss  of  cfHciency  in  certain  iiistances. 
But  no  such  need  exists  in  the  case  of  air 
ccmmerc?. 

There  Is  another  problem  in  connection 
v/lth  aviation's  development  for  the  future. 
In  the  interest  both  of  commerce  and  of 
the  national  defense,  which  is  basic.  That 
Is  the  assurii;g  of  a  strong  aircraft  manufac- 
turing industry.  If  we  leaf  bad:  through  the 
pages  of  history  to  the  post-war  years  of  the 
early  twenties,  we  will  be  struck  by  the  fact 
that  our  country,  for  a  time,  lagged  danger- 
ously behind  other  nations  of  the  world.  Our 
aircraft  manufacturing  industry  during  the 
First  World  War  had  a  record  which,  relatively 
speaking,  was  fully  as  brilliant  as  Its  record 
during  the  present  con.^ict.  In  November 
1918.  the  rate  of  aircraft  production  In  our 
factories  exceeded  23,C00  a  year.    In  fact,  our 
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Industry  during  Its  19  months  of  war  pro- 
duced aircraft  which  exceeded  by  more  than 
60  percent  En  iland's  production  during  its 
first  31  m.jnths  of  war 

■Vet.  in  the  Immediate  post-war  years,  our 
aircraft  manufacturing  Industry  was  virtually 
forgotten  To  an  alarming  extent,  the  ex- 
perience and  the  resources  which  it  had  ac- 
quired dunnf?  the  war  were  dissipated  almost 
at  once  Had  it  not  been  for  the  courage, 
the  will,  and  the  fighting  heart*  of  a  few 
brave  men  among  our  aircraft  manufactur- 
ers, some  of  whom,  happily,  are  still  with  us, 
reaping  the  honors  which  are  their  due.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  America  today 
would  be  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  in  history  the  most  effcciive 
air  bombardment  which  man  has  yet  con- 
ceived. 

One  amons?  other  reasons  that  the  manu- 
facturing industry  suffered  so  seriously  after 
the  last  war  was  the  failure  to  assure  a  rea- 
sonably immediate  demand  for  those  prod- 
ucts. It  was  many  years  before  the  second- 
hand and  converted  military  airplane  had 
ceased  to  occupy  a  dominant  place  In  Amer- 
ica's peacetime  skies. 

So  faj  as  our  air  lines  In  domestic  anv..  for- 
eign commerce  are  concerned.  It  is  to  be  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  they  will  come  out  of  this 
war  with  sufficient  financial  re>-ources  read- 
ily available  so  that  they  can  immediately — 
literally  without  a  day's  delay— begin  giving 
the  manufacturers  neces.'ary  large-scale  or- 
ders which  will  be  so  Important  to  a  proper 
transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy  for  the  manufacturing  Industry. 
There  has  been  some  question  from  time 
to  time  in  the  past  whether  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
would  make  It  possible  for  the  air  linos  to 
provide  such  orders  to  the  manufacturers 
promptly  and  on  sufficient  scale.  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  discuss  here  the  role  of  the 
Board  In  this  matter,  or  to  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  Us  past  policies.  H  jwever.  as 
I  am  sure  the  Board  Itself  fully  appreciates, 
Its  role  In  this  respect  Is  of  cntcial  impor- 
tance and.  in  connection  with  the  deter- 
mination of  matters  stich  a,s  depreciation 
policies.  It  Is  in  the  Board's  power  either 
greatly  to  facilitate  or  seriously  ,to  cripple 
the  Important  contributions  which  the  air 
lines  can  make  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
prop-.T   aircraft   manufacturing  industry 

No  man  today  can  tell  very  much  about 
the  kind  of  world,  politically  or  economically, 
we  will  be  llvlnij  In  10  or  20  years  hence,  and 
my  slight  reading  of  history  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  many  of  the  most  important 
changes  in  world  politics  and  economics  have 
occurred  while  people  were  talking  about 
something  else. 

After  this  war  Is  over  the  manufacturing 
Industry  will  face  the  same  danger  which 
nearly  destroyed  it  after  the  last  war.  It  is 
Imperative  that  steps  be  taken  to  assure  that 
history  will  not  repeat  itself. 

It  Is  probable  that  many  types  of  military 
aircraft  could  be  converted  to  inefficient  com- 
mercial usage.  It  Is  even  probable  that  In 
certain  regions  of  the  world  such  converted 
craft  might  be  operated  for  certain  purposes 
reasonably  well.  But.  despite  the  appearance 
of  immediate  saving  in  initial  cost,  the  at- 
tem.pt  to  utilize  converted  military  aircraft 
on  any  appreciable  scale  in  this  country  or 
on  our  principal  world  trade  routes  would  be 
a  gross  mistake — a  mistake  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  esset.tial  Interest  of  the 
Nation  In  a  sound  aircraft  manufacturing 
Industry,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  cf 
efficiency  of  transport  operations  and  long- 
run  economy. 

The  industry  has  not  been  able  as  yet  even 
to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  Its  likely  equipment 
requirements  during  the  Immediate  post-war 
years.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  figure 
of  500  new  aircraft  which  we  v.ere  discussing 
In  the  latter  part  of  1910  will  seem  ins'gn.fl- 
eant   against   the   numbers   of   new   aircraft 


which  should  be  abscrbci  In  our  commercial 
systems  after  the  war  Is  over.  A  recent  study 
made  for  the  National  Resource^  Plannlr.g 
Beard  estimates  an  Increase  In  the  t.'-aff.c  of 
the  demesne  air  lines  during  the  post-war 
years  exceeding  by  more  than  1.200  peicent 
the  traffic  of  those  lines  in  1940  Tnis  esti- 
mate undoubtedly  errs  on  the  conservative 
side.  Even,  however,  with  this  conservative 
estimate,  coupled  with  the  gr^at  develop- 
ment In  American-flag  air  transportation  in 
foreign  and  territorial  Cv^mmerce.  ard  the 
substantial  demand  for  aircraf*  which  can 
be  encouraged  in  the  field  of  private  and  mis- 
cellaneous flying.  It  Is  evident  that  a  poten- 
tial demand  Is  available  amorg  American 
sources  alone  which,  with  proper  planning, 
can  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  sturdy  man- 
ufacturing Industry. 

Moreover,  no  man  can  predict  today  with 
any  particular  accuracy  what  kind  of  traffic, 
or  In  what  volume,  will  be  flowing  to  given 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  10  or  20  years 
from  now.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  no  man 
today,  however  wise  he  may  be.  can  devise  a 
set  of  abstract  principles  to  be  categorically 
followed  in  the  development  of  our  inter- 
national aviation  or  in  the  negotiations  which 
our  Government  will  have  to  undertake  with 
other  countries.  Our  International  problems 
will.  I  feel  sure,  be  Intensely  practical.  Moie- 
ovcr,  their  .«:hape  will  change  from  day  to  day. 
If  anycne  believes  that  he  can  prepare  a  suit 
of  clothes  for  our  International  aviation  at 
this  time  and  expect  It  to  fit  tomorrow  or 
the  day  after,  he  has  much  more  confidence 
In  his  Judgment  than  I  have  in  mine.  I 
su.^pect  that  a  great  many  of  the  Issues  now 
being  agitated  In  public  discussion,  and  to 
which  It  Is  felt  answers  mu.'^t  be  demanded, 
and  demanded  overnight,  simply  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  abstract,  and  a;;art  from  the 
specific  circumstances  which  will  arise  from 
time  to  time  in  the  future.  And  I,  for  one, 
suspect  that  we  may  very  well  find  In  the 
terms  cf  the  present  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  for 
cur  country  at  least,  all  the  answer  that  can 
or  should  be  made  nt  this  time  to  some  cf 
these  isEuei..  However  much  it  may  comfort 
the  mind  to  be  certain  and  precise,  I  suspect 
that  many  of  the  problem.s  about  which  we 
are  quite  properly  concerned  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  certain  and  precise  answers. 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  our  Nation 
b?  prepared  to  treat  with  other  nations,  re- 
specting aviation's  future.  Certainly  we 
ought  never  again  to  approach  an  Interna- 
tional negotiation  of  aviation  matters  as  ill 
prepared  as  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war. 
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or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1J43 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
critical  situation  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  crude  oil  is  apparent  to 
everyone.  The  price  of  oil  has  not  in- 
creased materially  in  the  last  5  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  steadily  increased  through  war- 
time cond'tlons.  The  crude  oil  is  now 
selling  at  about  60  percent  of  parity.  By 
reason  of  this  condition,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  oil  is  of  such  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  position  of  the  O.  P.  A.  in  denying 
a  reasonable  Increase   in   the   price  of 


crude  oil  i.s  beyond  comprehension.  The 
proposal  of  the  O.  P.  A.  to  sub-sidize  new 
production  is  a  mighty  poor  remedy,  and 
is  wholly  unwarranted  and  unfair  both 
to  that  great  industry  and  to  the  tax- 
payers, as  well. 

Warwick  M.  Downing  of  Denver.  Colo., 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  oil  and  gas 
law  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been 
the  Colorado  representative  on  the  In- 
ter-State Oil  Compact  for  many  years, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Petroleum  Regulatory  Authorities, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  am  especially  interested  in  the 
following  statement  issued  by  him.  and 
particularly  in  the  recommendation  that 
the  Petroleum  Conservation  Division  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  be 
increased  during  the  coming  year,  and 
also  his  statement  as  to  the  utilization 
of  oil  shales.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
greatest  contribution  that  the  home 
front  can  make  to  the  war  effort  is  the 
assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  oil 
products  to  our  armed  forces.  However, 
I  fear  that  an  intelligent  solution  of  this 
important  problem  is  not  indicated  by 
the  actions  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
i.'^tration. 

UTILIZE     on.      SHALES API^KGPRIATE     NECESSART 

rtJ"DS  FOR  THE  UNITin)  STATES  BUREAU  OF 
MINES  TO  DO  RESEARCH  WOHK  AND  BUTID 
TE.ST  PLANTS  TO  DEVELOP  OUR  OIL  SHALES  AND 
COAL  AND  FOB  THE  UNITED   STATIIS   GEOLOGICAL 

sur.vrT  TO  kelp  in  the  work  of  DISCOVEET 

OF   NEW   OIL    RESERVES 

(Statement  cf  Warwick  M.  Downing  at  meet- 
ing of  National  Conference  of  Petroleum 
Regu:atory  Authorities  in  session  In  the 
conference  room  of  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary cf  the  Interior  en  April  21.  1943) 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  cf  all  of  us  to  take 
Strong  measures  to  prevent  the  imminent 
shortage  cf  our  national  petroleum  supply. 

President  Roosevelt.  In  his  letter  to  Hon. 
William  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Cole 
committee,  of  November  10,  1942,  said: 

"The  immediate  discovery  of  additional 
sources  of  oil  Is  imperative." 

Petroleum  Coordinator  for  War  Ickes,  In 
Collier's,  of  August  15,  1942.  said,  in  referring 
to  cur  oil  reserves: 

"The  truth  is  that  our  oU  reserves  are  low 
and  getting  lower.  Even  if  we  could  be  com- 
placent abcut  them,  we  would  have  no  right 
to  be  •  •  *.  During  the  3 -year  period  of 
1938-40.  the  United  States  took  4.250.000.000 
barrels  of  oil  out  of  the  ground,  and  during 
the  same  period  only  2.500.000,000  barrels  of 
new  underground  reserves  were  discovered. 

"In  1941  it  was  even  worse.  That  year  we 
produced  1.400.COO.OOO  barrels  and  discovered 
a  m.ere  500.000.000  barrels  treasured  under- 
grcund." 

According  to  Petroleum  Administrator  for 
War  release.  In  1942  we  discovered  421.000.000 
barrels  of  new  reserves.  Our  consumption 
was  1,385.479,000  barrels. 

Thus,  during  the  last  5-year  period 
(1938-42),  we  consumed  7,035,479,000  barrels, 
and  discovered  new  reserves  of  3,421.000,000 
barrels.  The  5-year  deficiency  Is  3,614,479,000 
barrels,  greater  than  our  production. 

Senator  Ed  C.  .Johnson,  member  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  the  Public  Lands  and 
on  Military  Affairs,  said  more  than  a  year 
ago: 

"I  am  told  by  military  experts  that  If  the 
present  war  continues  5  years — and  It  Is 
likely  to  do  so — that  there  will  be  an  extreme 
shortage  of  motor  fuel  In  this  country,  and 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  extract  the  mo- 
tor fuel  from  coal  as  Hitler  Is  now  compelled 
to  do.    We  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  battles 
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•nd  »  lot  of  lives  through  any  preventable 
tbortage  of  natural  resources." 

Chftlrman  Colb  of  the  Cole  committee,  on 
l\i»  retirement  alter  8  years  of  service  in  study 
of  the  otl  situation,  tn  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent   Qatcd  October  22.  1042.  si-ld: 

"We  are  certainly  headed  toward  disaster, 
Mr  President.  If  we  cannot  make  provision 
at  this  time,  for  an  Increa-^ed  supply  of 
nearby  petroleum 

•The  time  \fi\yo*  between  the  search  for 
pttroleum  and  Ita  u»«  where  needed.  U  at 
MAkt  2  years. 

-^"If  we  knew  that  one-fourth  of  our  Iron 
rurnacee  or  steel  mill*  would  be  out  of 
Commission  within  2  yeais,  aad  It  took  2 
years  to  builU  others,  we  would  certainly 
do  aomethmg  about  it.  and  do  It  now 

•*We  do  not  know  that  3.800.000  bnrrels  per 
day  will  be  the  limit  for  our  war  needs.  Our 
needa  may  reach  5.000.000  barrels  a  day,  in 
which  ca;ie  there  Is  no  present  prospect  of 
mMtlng  them,  and  all  the  tnnks  and  trucks 
l^«v(!^  plaoas  grounded  in  tlils  country  fur  lack 
Of  fu«l  will  be  of  no  account. 

•TThe  Cijmblnatlon  of  these  facts  makes  It 
liop<a-ative  that  many,  many  years  before  we 
have  a  collnpae  of  our  oil  prtxluctlvlty.  we 
have  a  subftitute  to  take  the  place  of  natural 
petroleum. 

•  We  hiive  two  stupendous  posuble  sources 
ol  pelruU'um 

•First,  the  oil  shales  which  are  widely  dls- 
buracKl  over  our  country  and  exist  In  almost 
Umltleaa  quantities  In  the  Intermountain 
country. 

••Second,  coal  of  which  we  have  sufnclent 
quantity  for  several  thousand  years,  and 
winch  can  be  made  a  huge  source  of  syn- 
thetic petroleum   ■ 

Tlie  v/or^t  of  it  Is  that  new  discoveries  are 
dwindling,  and  becoming  le«a  and  le&s  each 
year  Of  course,  we  are  helped  out  somewhat 
by  exten.slona  to  existing  fields 

Bui  the  truth  is  thi\t  our  oil  field.-.  Ujday 
aie  i.verpri)daclng  and  are  not  producing 
enough  WiUiHin  B  He:oy.  Pitrdlcum  Ad- 
minuiralleu  for  War  Diicctor  ol  Reser^ei.  In 
n  .statement  to  the  Inlersl.ite  Oil  Compact 
Cuinnussion  on  April  3  of  this  mouth,  saul : 
"There  Is  a  normal  decline  in  prochicluui  from 
one  year  to  the  next  ol  about  400  OOO  barrels 
per  day  In  piodiicllve  capacity^',  and  also  that 
the  Initial  dally  production  of  wcUs  com- 
pleted m  1942  WAS  only  239  barrels,  as  against 
1.077  barrels  In  1937.  He  ihows  that  what 
count.i  IS  pri)ducti\e  capacity  rather  than 
eAtlmutid  rt'servcs 

Yet  we  are  In  Uie  midst  of  a  life  and  death 
•truggle— how  long  the  war  may  last,  how 
much  greater  will  be  the  petroleum  needs  of 
our  tighttng  men.  no  one  knows 

Mr  Ickes.  at  our  meeting  on  April  15.  1942, 
said 

"Th.it  Is  why  it  is  the  soU  inn  re&pon?ibillty 
of  each  of  us  to  see  thiit  this  oil  is  available — 
adequate,  ever-continuing  supplies  of  It— 
this  year,  next  year,  and  for  a.«  many  year?  as 
this  war  may  continue  ' 

Mr  Icke.s.  in  his  Milwaukee  speech  of 
January  21  1943.  after  saying  that  the  com- 
plete fulflUnient  of  the  requirements  of  the 
military  Is  the  main  responsibility  of  the 
petroleum  Administrator  for  War.  and  the 
task  was  his.  said:  •'In  the  doing  of  it.  there 
cannot  be— there  must  not  be-    any  failure." 

We  miist  not  take  a  chance  of  •'too  little 
and  too  late  "  If  we  fail  in  our  duty  to  our 
country  at  this  critical  hour,  if  any  of  us 
fall.  If  Mr.  Ickes  falls,  if  oil  is  not  available, 
"adequate,  ever -continuing  supplies  of  it — 
this  year,  next  year,  and  for  as  many  years  a-s 
this  war  may  continue."  if  our  war  effort  Is 
stymied,  or  even  Impeded  by  lack  of  gasoline. 
or  If  civilian  morale  or  w.ir  work  at  heme  is 
delayed  by  a  like  cause,  those  of  us  respon- 
sible therefor  should  t>e.  and  forever  will  be, 
diijraced,  In  the  eyes  of  our  fellow  ccuntry- 
nvn. 

We  have  l>een  summoned  here  by  the 
Petroleum   Administrator   tor   War  to  advise 


him,  to  make  stiggestlcns  that  would  prevent 
the  awful  calamity  that  begins  to  loom  In  the 
fut\ire. 

We  must  remember  It  takes  months  and 
years  to  discover  new  reserves,  and  longer  to 
put  them  in  production 

We  have  heretofore  urged  a  reasonable 
price  for  crude  to  make  possible  the  neces- 
sary exploratory  work  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trator Ickes  has  recently  recoinmendLd  a  price 
increase  of  35  cents  per  barrel  Petroleum  is 
stlUng  at  only  60  percent  of  parity,  and  is 
the  only  commodity  selling  at  less  than 
parity.  The  average  price  for  15  years  prior 
to  the  abnormal  conditions  wiused  by  the 
fluod  of  oU  from  East  Texas  ar.d  Oklahoma, 
wa^  11.85  per  barrel.  Inasmuch  as  wages 
have  gone  up.  m.ilerlals  have  guue  up  in  price, 
skilled  labcMT  u  almost  impootlble  to  obtain. 
and  inasmuch  as  oil  is  mure  coolly  to  find 
and  wcils  must  be  drilled  much  deeper  than 
beretofure.  It  Is  absolutely  Impossible  for  the 
average  Independent  (who  must  be  relied 
upon  to  do  the  succeo&Iul  dlt>covery  work)  to 
hope  to  engage  in  any  exploratory  work  what- 
ever, unless  the  price  of  crude  be  raised. 

We  have  aaked  the  Uouoiuble  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  reduce  royalties  on  tiie  public 
cloiruUn — to  the  one-eighth  royally,  a  royalty 
that  is  universal  In  the  Industry,  and  have 
aikked  him  to  do  everything  freely,  fully,  and 
without  stint,  nece4>j.ary  to  give  every  po.s- 
sible  encouragement  to  the  development  of 
oiir  public  landti. 

At  our  Uts.t  nucling.  we  urged  the  sjxedy 
adoption  of  revaluations  under  the  O  Mnhone  y 
bill,  a  splendid  law  If  liberally  Interpreted 
by   the   Interior  Department. 

We  have  tried  to  do  our  duty  fully  In  our 
home  States. 

We  are  not  discouraged,  even  If  our  recom- 
mend.ititins  have  not  been  followed 

Though  our  recommendations  heietoforc 
have  accompliMhed  little,  we  are  not  here  to 
criticize,  nor  are  we  here  to  dlscu;.a  the  past. 
We  much  prefer  to  pral.se  the  great  amount 
of  giHxl  that  has  been  accomplished  We 
look  solely  to  the  future  All  of  u-s  should 
present  our  Ideas  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions, and  aa  a  body  we  should  recommend 
niciujurcs  we  think  would  t>e  tienehcial  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Ickes  would  not  luive  Invited  us 
here,  and  would  not  have  declared  that  as  a 
body  or  as  a  uattoual  conference,  we  run 
parallel  with  the  war  council,  unles-s  he  ex- 
pected U.S  to  speak  out  fully  and  fearle8;,ly. 
wluitever  we  may  think  will  be  good  for  our 
country's  welfare. 

Tlierefore.  I  will  present  briefly  two  recom- 
mendations: 

First  recommendation:  That  the  Unittd 
States  Geological  Survey,  a  b<Hly  of  very  able 
scientific  men  under  the  direct  control  of  Mr 
Ickes.  be  given  ti:e  fund.s  to  help  existing 
oil  fields  on  the  public  domain  to  prcxluce 
mi>re  oil.  and  to  help  disciner  new  oil  fields. 

The  personnel  of  the  Survey  Is  splendid 
Its  Job  Is  to  conserve  every  barrel  of  oil  pos- 
sible on  the  public  domain  and  on  the  In- 
dian liind*.  and  by  secondary  recovery  meth- 
(!ds  and  otherwise,  to  cause  all  wells  thereon 
tt>  produce  the  m;iximiim  without  wa.^^te  Its 
principal  Job.  however,  during  wartime  at 
least,  is  to  aid  the  search  for  new  oil  re.>-erve8. 
Indeed,  nothli  g  cpn  be  more  Important  than 
for  the  Survey  to  map  and  geologize  prob- 
able oil  areas  In  years  past,  it  has  done  such 
work.  HUfl  tuch  work  has  been  extremely  val- 
uable. The  American  Association  of  Pe- 
troleum Geolcgists  has  recently  published  a 
bvHik.  Possible  Future  Oil  Provinces  of  the 
United  State?  and  Canada  This  book  con- 
tains an  Index  map  showing  possible  petrolif- 
erous are£S,  which  comprise  about  one-third 
of  Montana,  ne.Tly  one-half  of  Wyoming, 
nearly  one-half  of  Colorado,  about  one-fourth 
of  Utali,  nearly  one-third  of  New  Mexico,  and 
about  one-sixth  of  Arizona.  In  the  January 
1939  report  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee (predecessor  of  the  present  National 
Resources  Planning  Botud),  of  which  at  the 


time  Mr  Icke.s  was  chairman,  at  pr'ge  293 
thereof,  also  a i  pears  a  map  shewing  pcssible 
areas  for  the  discovery  of  oil  and  g.-us  This 
map  shows  fs  possible  oll-produciig  areas, 
cne-hftlf  of  Montana,  two-thirds  of  V,  yomimi. 
more  than  one-half  of  Colorado,  nearly  one- 
half  of  Utah  and  four-fifths  of  New  Mexico. 
In  both  maps  the  ••possible"  Is  the  most  fa- 
vorable  cliv->ificatlon  for  oiI-producii\g  pur- 
poses 

No  effort  In  connection  with  wlnn.lna  the 
w.ir  Is  more  Important  than  that  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  geoloptze  promising 
sections  of  tht.-!  vast  area.  a«  well  as  pr-niMng 
sections  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  Mr  Ickes  oupht  not  to  have  it  t-ald 
that  In  his  own  Interior  Department,  upon 
lands  under  his  exclU5lve  jurisdiction,  the 
public  lands,  waste  of  oil  aiid  gas  m  con- 
siderable nm.ounts  should  occur.  Yet  not- 
withstanding the  Importance  of  this  work, 
the  Budget  of  the  Petroleum  Conservation 
Division  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey for  the  current  year  is  only  slightly  over 
$500  000,  sutxstantlally  the  same  as  it  has 
been  for  some  years 

I  have  examined  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1944,  and  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  recommendation  for  any  Increase  for 
next  year 

Plainly  speaking,  tlie  United  St.Ttcs  Geo- 
logical Survey  will  not  have  the  necessary 
money  to  adequately  police  the  public  lands 
for  the  prevention  of  watte;  It  will  have 
I  nothing  whatever  for  tlie  expense  of  mapping 
'  and  geologizing  new  oil  and  gas  areat*  Yet 
we  se«  inuned lately  In  front  of  as  the  growth 
'  of  an  organizations  created  to  aid  in  the  war 
effort.  I  refer  to  Petroleum  Admml'-trator 
for  War.  This  organiziition  was  not  created 
until  December  2.  1942,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Petroleum  Ctxjidinator's  office  Yet  by  De- 
cember 31.  1942.  it  had  on  Its  pay  roll  1.118 
employeta  in  Washington  and  in  district 
offices.  It  was  given  a  budget  for  the  pre^^ent 
fi^al  year  of  tJ.365,000  and  an  aduitiLiial 
$685,000  has  recently  been  requested  f«.  r  Im- 
mediate exp.iiwiion  activities  I  mention  tins 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  slUiWing  that  when 
there  is  need,  the  men  and  the  money  are 
forthcoming  Certainly  there  Is  no  greater 
need  than  that  the  United  Stat^ss  Geal.>g;cal 
Survey  should  t>e  supplied  wiilj  adequate 
funds  for  the  purpt>i>«'s  I  have  juet  set  forth. 
I  am  advised  that  an  additional  1500.000  to 
the  Unn«'d  St-ites  Geologic.U  Survey  uould  bo 
suff.cient. 

Second  rtx-onunendaiion :  That  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Mr.  likes, 
be  immediately  f,iven  the  authority  and  tlie 
money  to  do  whatever  is  neces^sary  and  proper, 
preparatory  to  building  plants  to  utiUi-e  cur 
Oil  shale  and  coal  for  the  extraction  of  syn- 
thetic petroleum 

On  April  15.  1942.  a  little  over  a  ytur  uk;o 
today,  we  pius' cd  a  resolution  which  It  will 
be  well  to  quote  in  full: 

••We  must  not  repeat  the  mistake  of  rubber. 
Is  It  not  better  to  be  alert,  to  plan  ahead,  to 
realize  that  we  may  have  unforeseen  events 
and  disasters  before  final  victory?  lliere- 
fore.  among  other  things,  we  should  begin 
to  get  ready  to  makt  available  for  petroleum 
needs  our  proven  deposits  of  coal  and  oil 
shale,  which  have  all  the  oil  we  can  possibly 
need  durlni?  the  war  and  for  a  thousand  years 
In  the  future  We  should  not  wait  until  the 
necessary  Is  upon  us,  until  it  Is  too  late.  We 
should  at  least  be  In  the  blueprint  stage.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  given  the 
money  to  enable  his  scientific  men  to  perfect 
the  nocesrary  processes,  already  fairly  well 
worked  out,  and  to  build  test  plants." 

What  has  been  done  about  this  extremely 
Important  matter? 

Concerning  oil  shales,  absolutely  nothing; 
not  a  penny  has  been  spent  In  research  wo;k 
for  about  15  yeftrs.  The  Budget  for  this  lis- 
cal  year  ending  June  30.  1944.  above  referred 
to,  dees  nui  ask  for  a  dime  for  any  such  woik. 
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Concerning  coal,  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  43, 
$85,000  was  provided  for  land,  structure,  and 
equipment  for  an  experimental  plant  for  syn- 
thesis of  motor  fuel  at  Pitt?bi;rgh.  Pa.,  and 
180.000  was  provided  for  expenses.  The  plant 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  Tl.e  Bud(;tt 
before-mentioned,  as  I  read  It.  purposes  to 
apiiropriate  $85,000  for   the  next   h.«cal   year. 

Dr.  Arno  C  Fieldncr,  Chief  of  the  Fuel 
Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  his  state- 
ment befcre  tl-.e  O'Mahoncy  committee  on 
October  12.  1942.  concerning  the  availability 
and  cost  of  coal  hydrogenation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gasoline  and  liquid  fuels,  says: 

■•Tlie  small  laboratory  plant  at  the  Central 
Expel  Iment  Station  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  should 
be  enlarged  to  pilot-plant  scale  so  that  the 
necessary  data  for  designing  commercial 
plants  may  be  obtained.  Also,  there  should 
be  Intensive  research  on  the  chemistry  of 
tlie  processes  with  a  view  to  producing  a 
product  of  higher  octane  value  and  also  at 
lower  cost.  •  •  •  The  Nation  should 
protect  itself  from  disaster  In  this  field  such 
as  has  overtaken  u#ln  the  field  of  synthetic 
rubber.  Such  protection  involves  the  erec- 
tion and  operation  of  full-scnle.  industrial- 
size  units  so  as  to  solve  the  engineering  prob- 
lems involved  In  these  processes.  •  •  • 
The  cost  of  s'.ich  a  pilot  plant  is  estimated 
at  $2.C00.0C0.^' 

Very  little  is  known  In  this  country  con- 
cerning processes  to  utilize  coal  or  shale  as 
a  source  for  petroleum  products.  However. 
It  Is  believed  that  Germany  obtains  at  least 
half  of  her  gasoline  and  motive  fuel  from 
coal.  Without  such  utilization  of  coal.  Ger- 
many could  probably  not  have  carried  on  the 
war.  and  Russia  would  have  been  greatly 
hampered. 

Though  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  we  are 
faced  with  the  probability,  or  the  possibil- 
ity, of  a  shortage  of  oil.  the  most  Important 
material,  the  most  strategic  of  all  materials, 
absolutely  necessary  to  win  the  war.  We 
know  that  our  petroleum  supplies  are  dwin- 
dling. After  the  experience  concerning  rub- 
ber, is  It  possible  that  our  national  adminis- 
tration, with  Its  eyes  open,  and  after  having 
been  forewarned,  will  make  the  same  mis- 
take concerning  oil?  Long  before  we  begin 
to  run  short  of  petroleum  we  should  have 
Completed  and  thoroughly  understood  the 
mechanics  of  extracting  oil  from  our  shales 
and  from  coal.  When  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  war,  where  tlie  Issue  may  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  Nation  having  the  greatest 
petroleum  supply.  It  is  suicidal,  and  indeed 
treasonable,  for  public  officials  to  fail  to 
complete  detailed  plans,  so  that  when  and 
If  the  need  therefor  arises.  pLints  may  be 
started  immediately  for  the  extraction  of 
liquid  fuel  from  our  coal  and  oil  shales. 

This  statement  will  net  be  complete  until 
I  give  ycu  briefly  the  facts  and  figures  which 
shew  the  Immensity  and  value  of  cur  shale 
and  coal  deposit.-;  a  treasure  beyond  compare, 
th"  gieatcst  of  all  our  nntlcnal  re-.curce--. 

We  have  In  the  United  States  m  our  oil 
shales,  92. 144. 985 .000  barrels  of  recoverable 
Ehjle  oil  At  or  cloje  tc  the  common  corner 
of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  shale  beds 
contain  75.131988.000  barrels  of  shale  oil. 
These  figures  were  taken  from  the  statement 
Of  A.  J  Kraemer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
the  O  Mahoney  crnimitltc.  on  October  12, 
1942.  concerning  the  •'Availr.bility  and  cost 
of  production  cl  shale  oil  in  the  United 
States." 

Our  national  co.tI  reserves  ag^-epite  'S.181.- 
7G3.23C.0OO  tens,  of  which  939457  443. OCO  tor^ 
are  lignite  coals,  leaving  2.241.307.787.000 
tons  of  hlghcr-gir.de  coal  more  iUitable  for 
extraction  cf  hydrocarbons. 

Of  the  coals  other  than  lignite.  Wyoming. 
Colorado.  Montana,  and  Ut.nh  have  a  total 
cf  1.093.656.254.000  tons,  or  practically  one- 
half  cf  the  total  reserves  cf  like  coal  in  the 
United  States.  These  figures  were  obtained 
fiom  the  report  of  the  Federal  Nntlonal  Rr- 
pcurces  Committee  of  January.  1939.  of  which 
Mr   Ickes  w.is  then  chairman. 


At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  pe- 
troleum products,  our  Utah,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado  shales  would  supply  cur  needs  for 
50  years  at  the  present  rate,  even  if  a  barrel 
of  petroleum  be  not  produced.  A  ton  of  coal 
on  the  average  will  produce  more  than  a 
barrel  of  oil.  Our  coal  reserves  are  tUlS- 
clent  to  supply  our  coal  and  petroleum  re- 
quirements for  a  thousand  years. 

Dr.  Fieldner,  in  his  statement  before  the 
O'Mahoney  committee,  says  the  estimated 
cost  of  producing  gasoline  from  coal  varies 
from  12  cents  to  25  cents  per  gallon.  Krae- 
mor.  In  his  statement  before  the  O'Mahoney 
committee,  estimates  that  crude  shale  oil 
may  b^*  produced  at  t2  per  barrel.  This 
doesn't  include  refining. 

However,  it  must  be  strongly  emphasized 
tha;  very  little  is  known  In  this  country  con- 
cerning the  best  methods  of  obtaining  oil 
from  coal  or  shale.  The  above  costs  are 
based  on  figt'.res  f  the  past.  Concerning 
shale,  open-pit  mining,  recently  developed 
In  our  country,  may  be  found  practicable  and 
greatly  reduce  the  cost;  after  intensive  re- 
search It  may  be  found  possible  tn  extract 
the  ell  from  the  shale  rock  and  refine  it  in 
one  operation  and  with  one  heating,  thereby 
reducing  cost  very  materially. 

If  Amf'rican  incenulty  and  American  tech- 
nical ability  is  put  to  work  on  the  Job.  we 
may  be  asStired  that  a  substitute  product 
will  be  made  available  at  less,  perhaps  m.uch 
less,  than  the  al)ove  figures.  Scientific  men 
tell  me  that  such  cost  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced if  proper  allowance  be  made  for  by- 
products, which,  by  the  way.  are  cf  the 
greatest  Importance.  However,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  a  few  pennies'  difference  in  cost; 
its  a  matter  of  national  safety. 

A  comparison  between  the  method  of  ob- 
taining oil  by  wells  from  oil  sands,  and  of 
obtaining  oil  from  oil  shales,  will  be  illumi- 
nating. E.ich  method  takes  time.  After  the 
first  well,  It  may  be  2  or  3  years  before  the 
field  Is  drilled  up  and  in  production.  It 
should  not  take  any  longer  to  build  large 
plants  to  treat  the  oil  shales.  Both  methods 
are  expensive  The  cost  of  the  average  oil 
well  is  more  than  $50,000.  Such  wells  on 
the  average  will  not  produce  50  barrels  a  day 
fo'  20  years,  their  average  life;  but  if  so, 
the  cost  of  wells  or  plant  would  be  $1,000  per 
barrel  per  day  for  a  limited  time.  An  oil 
shale  plant,  producing  10.000  barrels  a  day, 
niiglit  cost  $10,000,000.  though  probably  less. 
This  Is  at  the  same  figure,  $1,000  per  barrel 
per  day.  The  average  oil  well  requires  161 
tons  of  steel.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  approxi- 
mately 3  tens  for  each  barrel  of  daily  pro- 
duction. Krcemer  says  that  a  10.000-ton 
shale  oil  plant  would  require  only  15.000.000 
pounds  of  steel,  or  nt  the  rate  of  1.3  tons  of 
steel  for  each  barrel  of  oil  per  day.  No  esti- 
mate is  given  for  steel  required  in  mining, 
but  this  would  be  small.  The  oil  shale  meth- 
od, however,  has  this  difference — a  plant 
once  constructed  will  last  for  the  life  of  the 
shale  deposit,  and  there  will  be  no  dry  holes. 

Un,-]iiP=tlonably.  It  Is  entirely  practicable  to 
cbt.'iin  liquid  fuels  or  synthetic  petroleum 
from  cil  shales  and  ccal.  Tlie  co.-t  thereof, 
according  to  present  knowledge,  should  net 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  cf  petroleum  If  pe- 
troleum was  priced  at  parity.  The  amount 
of  steel  reqtiired  Is  less.  As  between  coal  and 
shale.  It  hi  principally  a  question  cf  what 
ic scorch  will  show.  But  an  immense  amount 
cf  wcrl:  and  intensive  research  is  required  to 
determine  the  best  and  most  economical 
methods  concerning  both  coeI  and  oil  shale. 
This  work  should  be  immediately  started. 

In  re-pect  to  every  other  industry,  the 
brains  of  our  people  have  found  ways  to  do 
the  Job  better  and  cheaper.  If  this  rule  fol- 
lows with  respect  to  coal  and  shale,  we  have 
the  right  to  expect  as  good  or  better  products 
that  will  sell  as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply 
than  present  petroleum  products.  The  great 
advantage  of  obtaining  these  products  from 
cocl  and  shale  Is,  that  the  risk  of  drilling 
I    (which,  by  the  way,  la  becoming  a  very  great 


risk,  with  few  plums)   will  he  entirely  elim- 
inated. 

I  am  told  that  the  necessary  appropriation 
for  shale  is  $800,000,  and  for  coal  from  $2,- 
000,C00  to  85,000,000. 

I  am  not  uiging  that  we  start  now  to  pro- 
duce oil  from  shale  or  coal.  It  will  never  be 
possible  to  supplant  crude  oil  or  its  products 
by  extracting  liquid  fuels  from  cither  coal  or 
shale.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  day  will  come  when  oar  petroleum 
supply  will  be  insuCScient.  God  grant  that 
day  may  not  come  during  this  war.  But 
whenever  it  comes,  especially  if  it  should 
come  during  the  war,  we  should  be  ready. 
Wahwick  M.  Downing. 

Later:  I  have  been  asked  to  state  the  rela- 
tive advantages  as  between  using  coal  or  oil 
shale  as  a  source  for  liquid  fuel.  My  Infor- 
mation, briefly.  Is  as  follows: 

There  Is  really  no  basis  of  comparison  as 
the  products  are  entirely  different.  From 
coal,  through  hydrogenation.  is  manufac- 
tured a'  synthetic  substance  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline,  and  perhaps 
other  petroleum  products.  This,  however,  is 
a  complicated  and  expensive  process. 

From  oil  shale  there  is  obtained  by  a  fairly 
simple  retort  process,  what  I  understand  to 
be  a  low-grade  petroleum  or  the  equivalent 
thereof.  This  product  may  be  refined,  or 
may  be  used  without  refining  for  fuel  oil. 
Shale  oil  Is  in  a  sense,  petroleum  in  nature^s 
process   of   making. 

The  cost  of  a  plant  for  shale  is  much  cheap- 
er. The  cost  of  mining  is  much  less.  Th© 
cost  of  retorting  the  shale  is  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  complicated  synthetic  pro- 
cess relating  to  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
ton  of  coal  will  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
product.  A  serious  problem  concerning  shale 
Ls  the   disposal   of  the  dump   rock. 

As  to  the  time  element,  a  shale  plant,  being 
much  less  complicated,  can  be  built  much 
more  quickly.  "The  quantity  of  steel  required 
Is  very  much  less — 13  tons  for  the  oil  shale 
plant  per  barrel  of  product  per  day.  as  against 
6  5  tons  to  14.1  tons  for  the  coal  plant  per 
barrel  of  product  per  day.  Shale  rock  has 
only  the  one  tise,  whereas  ceal  has  other 
uses.  The  question  of  by-products  can  be 
determined  only  by  further  research.  The 
principal  question  is  one  of  locality  in  rela- 
tion to  markets.  Obviously,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  build  a  plant  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
eastern  market,  and  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  market.  Shale 
fits  in  better  with  a  declining  petroleuni 
supply.  Our  petroleum  supply  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  gasoline  and  lubricating  purposes 
for  many  years  If  oil  shales  supply,  wholly 
or  in  large  part,  the  liquid  fuel  demand,  and 
coal  is  used  in  its  natural  state  wherever  pcs- 
sible. The  Bureau  of  Mines  believes  that 
the  work  concerning  both  coal  and  oil  shala 
should  be  vigorously  carried  en  slmultr.iie- 
ously. 


Farm  Plan  for  War  Production  in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEfrrATI\T3 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1943 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  I  have 
listened  to  the  speeches  of  colleagues 
about  agricultural  problems  and  activi- 
ties in  their  various  States,  which  are 
connected  with  our  great  war  effort,  I 
have  been  greatly  interested. 
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Since  all  of  you  are  vitally  conccrnod* 
\k  uh  the  food  i)roRrMm  now  bring  carried 
on  t^.rouchout  the  Nation  I  am  sure  you 
uill  be  equally  interested  in  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Frderal  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Commcjnwoalth  of 
Massachusetts.  Federal  agents  have 
b«'«n  in  contact  with  owners  or  tonant-s 
of  13  140  fiHm>durinc  1S4!.  These  farms 
contain  more  than  1000.000  acres  of 
land.  V  IS  particularly  interesting  to 
note  the  increu.se  in  acreaf,'e  devotc^d  to 
potatoes  and  the  decrease  in  that  used 
for  tobacco,  one  of  our  most  important 


crops  in  peacetime.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  note  the  increase  in  livestock 
since  the  war  started. 

I  am  including  tables  and  statements 
which  are  self-explanatory.  Some  of 
them  are  devoted  to  the  two  counties  of 
Hampden  and  Hampshire,  parts  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  As  these 
counties  also  are  contributinR  heavily  to 
the  indu.strial  efforts  of  the  national  war 
profrram,  they  have  additional  signifi- 
cance for  all  of  us. 

The  tables  and  statements  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


HaHnuchusetts.  May  10.  1943.  rummary  of  the  1943  farm-plan  xoorksheets  for  maxxmum  war 
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'  I'n'litninary. 
Potato  and  Truck  Crop  Production  Programs 
potatoes 
Support  prices 

In  ordir  to  oncourasr  growprs  to  lnrreft«« 
Irish  potato  production  to  nirct  the  great 
wartime  need,  the  War  F(xxl  Admimstrntton 
Is  suppurtmK  pitato  prices  In  1943  at  a 
level  equlviilput  to  B2  percent  of  p.irlty  To 
growers  In  Mas.'--achuseit»  thi.s  means  a  fl.^or 
price  of  »2  25  p«'r  hundredwright  sacked  and 
loaded  U  S  No  1  for  September.  October, 
and  November.  |2  40  Novinit)er  and  Decem- 
ber, and  12  i>5  for  January  through  Apnl 
1944. 

Proiuction  pcyments 

As  an  added  8tlmlllll^  to  potaui  production 
a  payment  of  50  cent-s  a  bushel  will  b«'  i  i.ide 
on  the  normal  yield  of  the  acro.^ne  planted 
to  po  tat  tea  in  exceaa  of  90  percent  of  the 
Individual  lurm  ^onl.  up  to  110  percent  cf 
the  poal. 

TRfCK    CSOI'S 

A  p.iymriit  of  $60  an  acre  viill  be  innde 
for  each  acre  of  approved  truck  cnpa  (car- 
rot*. sn»p  beana.  lima  beans  Iveta.  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  onions,  and  w'reen  p«aK)  for  fresh 
market  In  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  truck 
crop  goal,  up  to  110  percent   of  tlie  c  •''• 

Siipfrp/iovp/iafe — Northeast  dtiMion 
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Construction  of  Liberty  Sl'ipi 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or    VTBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1913 

Mr.  BLANI3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave 
been  trv-ing  lo  keep  the  House  advised 
a-s  to  the  progress  of  shipbuilding.  The 
dtmand  lias  been  for  ship.s,  .ships,  aiul 
sull  more  sh  ps.     I  am  gratified  to  re- 
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port  that  in  the  5  months  last  past,  Jan- 
uary', February,  March,  April,  and  May, 
1943,  there  have  been  delivered — and  I 
do  not  mean  launched,  but  delivered  into 
the  service,  almost  as  many  ships  as  were 
delivered  in  the  entire  year  1942.  We 
lack  only  35  to  equal  the  record  of  1942, 
and  by  this  time  I  presume  that  record 
has  been  equaled.  The  dead-weight 
tonnage  for  1943,  for  these  5  months, 
is  only  947,610  less  than  in  the  12  months 
of  1942,  and  it  is  believed  that  vei-y 
shortly  at  least  the  deliveries  v.ill  be 
six  ships  per  day  instead  of  five  per  day 
as  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  connection 
with  that,  I  think  we  oufrht  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the  men  who 
man  these  sliips,  and  I  hope  that  some 
day.  and  there  is  no  Mcmb -r  of  the 
House  more  conversant  with  that  than 
the  pentlcman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Bi.^ND'.  he  w:ll  pay  proper  tribute  to 
those  men. 

Mr.  ELAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
cxaminf  the  Record  for  the  last  several 
months,  he  will  find  that  there  are  sev- 
eral extensions  that  I  have  made  on  that 
very  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  rCTnarks  in  the  Record, 
and  inc'ude  certain  quotations. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  splen- 
did record  in  .slnp  construction  con- 
tinues. The  month  of  May  reached  a 
new  height  of  175  deliveries.  Deliveries 
Irom  December  1941  to  the  present  are: 
January  1942.  16;  February,  25:  March, 
2G,  April,  36:  May,  57:  June,  67;  July. 
71;  August.  68;  September,  93;  October, 
81;  November.  84:  December,  121;  Janu- 
ary 1S43.  103;  February,  130;  March. 
146;  April.  157;  May,  175. 

In  the  12  months.  January  to  Decem- 
brr  1942.  dchverlcs  of  ships  were  746  ves- 
sels Cf  8,039,732  deadweight  tonnage, 
while  in  5  months  of  1943  deliveries  have 
b?en  7U  ships  of  7.142.122.  In  5  months 
of  1C43  Ve  have  delivered  almost  as  many 
ships  as  we  d;d  in  the  entire  year  of  1942. 
We  only  lack  35  to  equal  1942.  The 
deadweight  tonnage  delivered  for  1943 
has  been  only  947.610  less  than  in  the 
12  months  of  1942. 

The  average  number  of  days  for  Lib- 
erty ships  fiom  keel-laying  to  delivery 
has  fallen  from  235.0  in  December  1941, 
for  2  ships  delivered,  to  56.7  in  May  1943, 
for  120  ships. 

By  regions,  deliveries  In  May  were: 
West  coast,  83  vessels,  of  812.500  dead- 
weight tons;  cast  coast.  54  vessels.  631,- 
400;  Gulf  coast.  24  vessels.  257.300;  Great 
Lakes.  14  vessels.  80.800:  and  the  grand 
total  of  deliveries  was  120  Liberty  ships; 
12  C  type  cargo;  12  coastal  cargo;  12 
Commission  tankers;  3  private  tankers; 
1  costal  tanker;  6  special  type;  4  .sea- 
going tugs;  1  concrete  bar_'e;  and  4  ore 
carriers,  makint?  the  tctal  of  175  vessels 
of  1.782,000  deadv.-eight  tens. 

The  ccn:p:cte  Lst  of  yards  and  their 
cl^-'livciics  foli^v."i): 
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hml  ling   Co.    SturiJeou 

Hiiv,  Wis. 
M...ir<'    Dry    Dock    Co., 

I  iHkliinl.  Calif. 
Nc"    Kiu'hiiid  Shiphiiil'l- 

irik'   <  urixiratiMr.  Syuth 

I'lirllaiKl,  Maine. 
North  Carolina  >h:pl)Ui!d- 

ins    Co..    Wilminpton. 

N.C. 
tiret'on  .ShiptunMiiic  Cor- 

I><)rat:on,  r.irtl:iud,()rci: 
racihf    Bridpe   0^,    San 

FriinciM".  Chlil. 
I'lndlt'ion  Sliipyarils  Co.. 

Inc.,  Nt'W  Orltiui.*,  l.ri. 
I'lnnsx  Iviiiiia   .si.ipynrds. 

li.c  ,  H(  Mi.ni'int.  'lex. 
rcrii.rtiMiilc   .Mrtals  C(ir- 

pi. ration     (Hichini.f.d 

Sh:;)  ard  No.  1),  l^ili 

iiintid.  Calif. 
r'iriiiinrnto   MrtflU  Cor 

piiriit.iiii     (Uichniond 

Shi;.\ard  No    2),  K;ch- 

iimnd.  Calif. 
Ka:s<'r    Co,    Inc.    (Hiih- 

iiioiid  Shijiyard  No.3.\), 

Hichmond,  Calif. 
St.     Johns     HiviT     Ship- 

iiuildiiiK   Co..   Jackjon 

villc.  Fla 
Soiit hi  astern     Shipluiild- 

iiii'  Corporation,  Savan- 
nah. <ia. 
Pu;i   shipliuildinp  A  Dry 

l)i>(k  Co..  Chester,  I'a. 
WflNh  Kais*^    Co.     Inc., 

l'ri'\  .<l('iic-c  K.  1. 
Waller  Butler  Shipl  nild- 

er>-.  Inc..  Suj  orior,  Wis. 
W  eM'Tii  I'ipc  A  SleelCo.. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Totai  vest«-s 


2 
1 

18 


Type  of  vessel 


Tankers. 

Ore  carriers. 
Coastal  tanker. 
EC.  cargo. 

Tankers. 


1st     EC2carfro. 


Concrete  bargj. 
C-1  cargo. 

EC 2  cargo. 

Seagoing  tui3. 
Ore  carriers. 

C-2  cargo. 

Sea?oinR  tug. 
EC2  cargo. 


1  C-3  carso. 
a     EC2  cargo. 

2  Do. 

4     Tankers. 

1     Coastal  carpo. 

1     C-2  carpo. 
8     EC2  cargo. 

11  Do. 

Do. 

6  Coastal  carpo 
1  Seapoinp  tug. 
1     C-1  cargo. 

7  EC2  cargo. 

16  Do. 

Special  type." 
1     EC2  cargo. 
Do. 


Tankers. 
EC2  carpo. 
Coastal  carpo. 
C-3  carpo. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  recall  that  the 
Patrick  Henry,  first  Liberty  ship,  was 
delivered  in  Baltimore  in  December  1941, 
and  that  the  one  thousandth  Liberty 
ship  was  delivered  in  May  of  this  year — 
less  than  18  months  later — we  can  ap- 
preciate the  achievement  as  stupendous. 

The  British  radio  said  recently,  accord- 
ing to  SLockholm  reports,  that  six  Ger- 


man submarines  which  recently  left  a 
Norwegian  port  were  sunk  by  "new  mean.s 
of  allied  antisubmarine  combat,"  and  it 
is  reported  that  a  German  admiralty 
commentator  said  that  the  present  low- 
in  the  sinkings  of  Allied  ships  by  the  U- 
boats  was  due  to  an  "Increase  in  the 
operational  area,"  and  the  growing  pres- 
sure of  the  enemy's  defenses.  Report 
from  the  Air  Ministry,  London,  May  30, 
was  to  the  eflect  that  R.  A.  F.  coastal 
command  planes,  operating  over  Iceland 
waters,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  waters 
north  of  Britain,  destroyed  five  enemy 
submarine  charges  and  damaged  others 
in  a  10-day  period  recently.  Flying 
Fortresses  attacked  port  installations  at 
the  U-boat  base  of  St.  Nazaire  and  mili- 
tary targets  at  Rennes,  while  Liberators 
bombed  the  U-boat  base  of  La  Pallice. 
All  of  these  reports  m-ge  us  to  increase 
our  efforts. 

Rear  Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery, 
United  States  Na\T.  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
recently  declared  that  the  shipyards  cf 
the  United  States  have  passed  the  five- 
ships-a-day  mark,  and  soon  will  be  de- 
livering 6  ships  every  day  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  figures  justify  his 
hopes.  Admiral  Vickery  also  announced 
that  during  the  last  5  months  the  build- 
ing of  tankers  had  exceeded  the  tanker 
sinkings  by  the  enemy.  He  declared  that 
15  of  the  large  16.000-ton  tankers  weie 
dehvered  in  May  and  that  the  shipyards 
of  the  country  will  reach  the  tanker-con- 
struction peak  of  20  within  a  few 
months.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the 
combined  production  of  dry-cargo  ships 
have  exceeded  losses  every  month  since 
August,  and  that  the  dry-cargo  fleet  now 
was  greater  than  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  in  December  1941;  also 
that  the  production  of  tankers  has  ex- 
ceeded losses  for  the  last  4  months. 

Questioned  about  reports  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  had  steel  inven- 
tories of  4  to  6  months  in  shipbuilding 
yards,  Admiral  Vickery  denounced  the 
report  as  false  and  said  that  the  average 
inventory  of  all  steel  was  about  2.1 
months  and  usable  steel  in  inventory 
was  enough  to  last  only  about  6  weeks. 
The  merchant  ship  program  requires 
about  530,000  tons  of  plate  per  month, 
he  said. 

The  report  disclosed  that  the  first  of 
the  oil-carrying  concrete  barges  to  be  de- 
livered had  reached  a  South  Pacific  port. 
The  concrete  barge  program  totals  91, 
and'  it  is  predicted  that  they  will  be  In 
service  in  the  Atlantic  within  3  months. 

The  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  delivered  on  May  25  the 
Robert  Lotcry  as  the  one-thousandth  Lib- 
erty ship  in  America's  bridge  of  ships 
over  which  troops  and  materials  are  be- 
ing moved  to  carry  the  great  offensive  of 
the  Allied  Nations. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  Creed  will 
sail  the  seas  when  the  new  Liberty  ship, 
William  Tyler  Page,  takes  her  place  in 
the  great  Liberty  fleet.  On  May  31  that 
ship,  named  after  the  former  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  author  of 
the  American  Creed,  was  launched  at  tl-^e 
Eethlehem-Fairfield  shipyard  and  chri.> 
tened  by  Miss  Joanne  Cronin,   grand- 
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dauKh'.er  of  Mr.  Paqe.    Mr.  Pace  served  ■ 
as    executive    secretary    of    the    United 
States  Commission  for  the  Celebration  of 
the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Birth  of  Georee  Wa^shington. 

Tliere  has  been  criticism  of  the  Liberty 
ship.  Admiral  Land.  Chairman  of  the 
Mar:t'.nic  Commi.':.sion.  knew  that  theie 
would  be.  and  on  P.brua-y  28,  1941.  at 
an  executive  session  of  the  committee. 
Admiral  Land  answered  several  qucslions 
about  the  Liberty  ships.    He  said: 

I  malce  no  protest  that  th^  design  Is  not 
obsolescent.  con.siderlng  the  present  state  of 
ahlpbuUdmg.  but  there  are  two  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  this  type:  (a)  Materially 
shortening  the  time  required  fcr  delivery,  and 
(bl  noninterference  with  the  Navy  program 
and  the  m6rchant-murlnc  program  In  other 
words,  when  I  tell  you  th>it  yi;u  have  r«c?p- 
rocatlnj;  engmes.  water-tube  liollers.  or  steam 
auxiliaries,  and  that  they  are  coal  burning. 
acd  that  they  have  practically  no  electrical 
things  in  the  ship,  you  can  see  from  the 
modem  point  of  vie*  that  It  H  obsolescent. 
but  you  can  also  see  that  It  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  present  proj^am  of  shipbuild- 
ing It  is  our  intention,  and  it  Is  being  done. 
to  distribute  the  manulacturiivg  of  all  the 
auxiliaries,  among  plants  that  have  no  urders. 
or  little  orders  on  national  defense  now  In 
other  words,  over  a  half  di  zen  reclprocatlnR 
engine  p'.ants  that  I  know  of  do  not  buUd 
reciprocating  engines  fcr  ships  any  more. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Commis- 
sions  technicians  erred  in  taking  the  po- 
.siticn  that  there  were  not  enough  pro- 
pui.sion  units  of  the  turbine  and  gear 
type  to  equip  the  merchant  vessels  our 
Nation  would  require  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. That  decision  wa-s  even  charac- 
terized this  year  in  the  House  as  "the 
present  alibi,  but  not  a  substantial  one." 
for  continumcc  to  build  Liberty  ships.  A 
carrful  study  of  our  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram does  not  bear  out  that  contention. 

H  )W  .sound  the  Liberty-.ship  policy  of 
the  Commi.ssion  is  fully  revealed  by  the 
facts.  Despite  expansion  of  turbine  and 
Kear-buildinK  facilities  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000  OOa  in  the  United  States  within 
the  past  2  years,  there  were,  in  February, 
of  this  year,  at  least  a  score  of  C-type 
merchant  ships — practically  completed— 
lyinK  at  fitting-out  purs  a\^aitinB  this 
typ*'  of  propulsion  machmery.  Some 
w  aited  for  weeks.  Those  ships  could  not 
be  operated  until  the  turbines  and  Kears 
are  available.  Our  naval  shipbuilders 
were  confronted  also  by  the  same  bottle- 
neck. 

Reciprocating  steam  engines  have 
been  and  are  continuously  available  be- 
cause any  first -class  machine  shop  and 
foundry  can  build  them.  There  are 
many  such  shops  throuuhout  the  Nation 
and  they  are  beinq:  kept  busy.  There  are 
few  turbine  and  Rear  budders  and  I  am 
Informed  that  they  have  expanded  to 
their  limit,  with  regard  both  to  equip- 
ment and  specially  skilled  manpower. 
Turbines  and  uears  are  a  precision,  job. 
W!ien  the  LilxMty-.ship  prot;ram  was 
adopted  it  was  a  case  of  Liberty  ships  or 
no  ships.  The  Maritime  Commission 
was  forced  to  adopt  the  Liberty  ship 
program.     There  was  no  alternative. 

There  is  ample  justification  for  the 
Liberty-ship  program  found  in  the  per- 
formance oX  the  Liberty  ship  to  date. 


Up  to  this  time  1.000  of  those  vessels 
have  been  delivered  by  our  shipyards  into 
wartime  service.  They  are  traversinc 
every  ocean  to  every  battle  front  of  the 
United  Nations  with  muniyons.  tanks, 
planes,  food,  supplies — and  sometimes 
men.  They  are  bringing  back  great 
cargcw's  of  materials  vital  to  our  war 
production  and,  in  some  degree,  essential 
to  our  civilian  use. 

While  the  Liberty  ships  may  not  be  the 
best  ships  in  the  world,  they  are  far  su- 
perior to  the  average  ship  in  the  United 
Nations  convoys  and  can  travel  fa.ster 
than  the  normal  convoy  speed.  They 
are  hclpin*?  to  win  this  war;  minimizing 
the  tragedy  in  the  phra.se,  "too  little  and 
too  late."  They  reach  their  destinations 
and  deliver  the  goods.  In  that  they  re- 
mind one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  reply 
when  asked  how  long  a  man's  legs  should 
be — "Long  enough  to  reach  the  ground." 
In  other  words,  they  are  doing  all  they 
were  intended  to  do — and  more. 

Records  show  that  Liberty  ships  al- 
ready have  carried  more  than  5,000.000 
tons  of  cargo  from  United  States  ports  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  several  Liberty  shins  are 
.serving  as  training  ves.sels  for  the  Mari- 
time Service  and  many  others  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  armed  forces. 

Critics  of  the  Liberty-ship  program 
would  not  have  left  5.000.000  tons  of 
cargo  on  our  wharves  until  hi!7her-type 
vessels  were  available.  A  gun  or  a  tank 
on  time  on  the  battle  front  is  just  as 
effective,  no  matter  what  ship  carried  it. 

American  bombers  in  the  battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea  .sank  Japanese  warships  with 
bombs  that  had  been  carried  to  them  by 
a  Liberty  ship  whose  keel  was  laid  after 


Distance 
traveled 


B.373 
fi,  0.')1 

6.270 
«.  IW) 
fl,  770 
ft.  ^76 
fi.  672 

«.  K."; 
4,214 


Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked.    That  .ship 
got  throuph  to  the  battle  front  in  time. 

Patrick  Henry,  our  first  Liberty  ship 
in  sei-vice,  has  entered  her  third  year 
with  two  long  war-zone  cruises  behind 
her.  On  her  maiden  voyage  she  traveled 
30.000  miles  and  lost  only  3  hours  for 
repair.  On  one  voyage  caiTying  a  useful 
load  of  more  than  11.000  tons  she  aver- 
aged 11.6  knots  for  about  8,000  mile.s. 
Excellent  records  have  been  made  by 
other  Liberty  ships  and  the  American 
people  should  be  proud  of  their  perform- 
ances and  their  contributions  to  the 
freedom  of  the  world. 

In  recognition  of  the  work  the.se  Lib- 
erty sh'ps  are  doing.  Admiral  Land  sent 
recently  a  telegram  of  congratulations 
to  the  shipyard  workers  in  the  plant  of 
the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  on  the  splendid  career 
of  the  first  Liberty  .ship,  built  in  that 
yard,  the  Zcbulon  B.  Vance,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  ship  has  established  an  out- 
standing record  of  service  in  this  war. 
He  said  she  has  eluded  submarines,  with- 
stood aerial  attacks  at  sea  and  in  port, 
and  resistance  ashore  to  deliver  her  vital 
cargoes  to  United  Nation's  ports  extend- 
ing from  Murman.sk.  in  Russia,  to  the 
coast  of  North  Africa;  she  has  traveled 
approximately  30  000  miles  and  today, 
her  decks  scarred  with  shrapnel,  she  is 
continuing  good  service  in  another  the- 
ater of  war.  Admiral  Land  said:  "We 
like  to  think  this  ship's  sturdy  perform- 
ance is  not  a  matter  of  luck,  but  the 
result  of  fine  workmanship  in  your 
yard." 

Average-value  records  of  Liberty  ships 
deserving  especial  recognition  are  the 
following: 


K.  \.  C.  Mtihlpnl.org .... 

Rol'iTt  V.  Stockton 

l'hilipHchnyl«T..   

Jaiiiiw  Kcniiuofp  ("(wper .. 

Henjamin  (totxliiue 

Janie.s  Otis 

Sannipl  Huntineton 

Tho<«loric  Hhml 

(iportsr  TJ.  PoMon 

Clnnt  Morton 


Avertipe 

knots 
per  hour 


12 

11.  W 

11.:: 

11.2 
11.9 

ll.U.i 

ll.v 

11.41 

11.4 
11.7 


Percent 
p^Umat)  '1 
eiricicn<-y 


1'. 
ill 
l(i<i 
102 
Hi 
U>7 
110 

9.5 

K« 
117 


Voyafte  niad# 


Pan  I't-ilro  to  Wrllincton. 
.s«n  Du  K<i  to  N<ii!t!;»«. 
Pan  re<1ro  to  Wrllinpton. 
I>OH  Aneelcs  to  W>llin?ton. 
S»n  Krincisco  lo  WfllinRton. 

Do. 
San  re<lro  to  Puvii. 
New  Orleans  to  TrlnidaJ  to  Cap*^ 

town 
Snn  Francisco  to  Wellinrton. 
lx>s  Angtlcf  lo  I'af  o  I'ago. 


A  Check-up  of  the  Food  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  9  (IcQislative  day  of 
Monday.  May  2i).  1943 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  able  and 
statesmanlike  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  June  8,  1943. 
before  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration meeting  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York  City  . 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  particularly  to 
call  attention  to  his  nine -point  program. 


The  first  point  is  to  con.solidate  all  au- 
thority over  food  production  lurder  one: 
single  responsible  administrator.  W<: 
now  seem  to  have  too  many  cooks  and  too 
little  food — control  is  divided  nine  ways. 

Second.  He  would  decentralize  tin; 
work  outside  Washington  under  State, 
municipal,  and  county  administrators. 

Thud.  He  would  increase  the  man- 
power for  ihe  farms,  and  bring  into  u  •; 
forty  to  fif  y  million  more  acres  than  aru 
in  tise  thi.s  year. 

Fourth.  He  would  supply  adequate 
^lachinery  and  parts  for  the  war-food 
indi:.stry. 

Fifth.  He  would  aboUsh  the  system  of 
retail  and  whole.-ale  price  ceilings.  .\i 
he  says.  "The  present  price  system  li 
stifling  farm  production.  It  is  not  stop- 
ping inflation." 

Sixth.  He  would  a.sk  the  farmers  to 
appoint  their  own  war  committees  on 
prices — to  be  fixed  as  close  to  production 
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as  possible — and  do  a  little  collective  bar- 
gaining with  them  in  fixing  prices. 

Seventh.  He  would  ration  food.'^tuffs  so 
as  to  balance  con.sumption  to  production. 
It  only  adds  to  the  confusion  to  ration 
more  food  than  there  is  available. 

Ei^'hth.  He  would  recognize  that  proc- 
essing and  distributing  food  are  righteous 
and  necessary  callings.'  We  should  stop 
using  the  O.  P.  A.  to  put  business  out  of 
business  in  the  name  of  winning  the  war. 

Ninth.  He  would  drop  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram as  a  solution  for  either  food  pro- 
duction or  heading  off  inflation. 

Such  a  system — 

Says  Mr.  Hoover — 

will  avoid  subMdlcs  either  to  farmers  or  the 
trader  or  consumers.  Subsidies  will  not  step 
Inflation.  Subsidies  are  a  delayed  aggrava- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  propose  tonight  to  make  a  check-up  on 
where  we  have  gi-t  to  on  the  food  front. 

I  propose  to  explore  what  happened  during 
the  1942  food  year. 

I  shall  then  examine  the  prospects  before 
us  for  tlie  1913  food  year. 

I  sliall  from  this  experience  and  the  world 
need  state  cur  prcbicni. 

And  I  will  make  some  recommendations 
for  the  future. 

Tne  strategy  of  the  food  front  Is  second 
only  to  the  mihtary  front  in  winning  total 
war.  It  is  of  more  Importance  than  the  mili- 
tary front  In  establishing  peace.  Total  wars 
can  be  lest  on  the  food  fiunt.  Failure  to 
reccgnl2c  the  Importance  of  the  food  front 
ha.s  lost   wars  bel^^re   new. 

Through  the  g'-orlcus  courage  and  ability  ol 
our  Army  and  N;.vy  we  arc  making  progress 
flgahist  a  n;ast  cruel  and  mighty  enemy.  We 
grow  stronger  on  the  military  front.  We 
must  new  bul!d  up  the  food  front  It  should 
be  reorganized  again.  Our  job  is  not  de- 
structive criticism.  It  Is  to  contribute  con- 
structive suggestions.  The  only  thing  that 
counts  now  is  to  win  victory  and  secure  the 
pence 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  food 
problems,  let  mo  say  that  our  food  year  Is 
apprcximatcly  frtm  July  when  the  harvest 
starts  to  the  next  July  when  It  begins  again. 
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We  are  stUl  eating  mostly  on  the  1942  pro- 
duction. 

Ncwsj-apcr  headlines  of  official  statements 
from  Washington  as  to  our  preseqt  food  year 
read: 

"The  most  abundant  harvest  In  41  years." 

"Harvest  p?r  acre  12  percent  above  all  rec- 
ords " 

"There    are    abundant   food    supplies" 

"Tlio  ever-rKirmal  gran^'  assures  no  short- 
ages of  food  "  ^ 

"Greatest  food  productTon  In  our  history." 

"We  have  more  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows, 
and  boss  t;:an  ever  before." 

"Food  Administrator  says  food  outlook  Is 
good  " 

This  happiness  and  exultation  In  Washing- 
ton did  net  s-em  to  be  reflected  in  the  real- 
istic land  of  housewives.  A  few  quotations 
from  many  thousands  of  city  press  headlines 
over  the  past  4  months  carry  less  enthusla.sm. 

New  York  City:  "City  facing  first  famine 
In  our  history"  "Less  than  20  percent  of 
normal  meat  supplies  for  8  weeks."  "Shops 
cannot  supply  the  Government  ration." 
"Prices  abcvc  cr:lings."  "One  thousand  and 
fifty-five  black  market  convictions" 

■  Mayor  comes  to  the  rescue  and  Importa 
600.000  pounds  of  potatoes." 

Thus  the  miyor  was  lighting  up  the  d.irk 
scene    w.tli    1    potato   for   every    third   peibou 


the  sanie  Import. 
"Black  markets," 
get   the    ration    in 


among  the  7.0CO.OCO  people  In  New  York.  The 
headlines  blazed  for  days  over  the  mayor's 
having  secured  1.000.000  pounds  of  meat. 
That  nourished  each  person  with  a  gorge  of 
meat  equal  to  the  weight  ol  2  silver  dollars 
for  Just  1  meal.  The  mayor,  however,  was 
doing  his  best  to  keep  up  good  cheer. 

B'.stoni  "A  desperate  food  shortage." 
"Meat  and  vegetables  nonexistent  to  thou- 
sands of  families."  "Arrivals  lowest  in  his- 
tory."    "Hundred  Indicted  lor  black  markets." 

San  Fiancisco:  "Shortage  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles critical  all  along  the  coast."  And  even 
in  the  Food  Belt  we  hear: 

Chicago  1  "Sbortfge  meat,  vegetables:  black 
markets  all  about."  "Housewives  cannot  find 
meat  promised  on  ration  cards." 

In  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Se- 
attle, Omaha,  St.  Louis,  and  a  dozen  other 
cities,  are  headlines  ol 
"Scarcity,"  "Famine." 
"Shops  closing — cannot 
meats,  fats,  vegetables  " 

Somehow  all  this  leads  m.e  to  the  notion 
that  the  situation  Is  bewildering. 

The  statistics  are  alfo  perplexing.  Tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  the 
extraordinarily  favorable  weather  at  last  har- 
vest gave  us  a  12-percent  greater  yield  per 
acre  than  ever  bsfore  in  our  history.  It 
shows  a  greater  production  of  meats  and 
fats  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Lend- 
lea.se  says  we  are  shipping  under  10  percent 
of  our  total  meats  and  fats  abroad.  Office 
of  Price  Administration  says  it  has  rationed 
down  meat  consumption  by  30  percent.  Sea- 
board city  marketing  officials  say  not  half  of 
the  meat  and  fat  ration  is  available  In  the 
markets.  Perhaps  some  statisticians  can  tie 
the'-e  figures  together  They  mipht  also  try 
to  tie  up  the  potato  fieures.  I  am  aware  of 
all  the  explanations.  But  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain. If  the  statistics  are  correct,  and  I  do 
not  challenge  them,  then  some  bureaucracy 
Is  strangling  the  flow  of  food  from  the  farmer 
to  the  housewife. 

But  underlyiiig  all  this  turmoil,  there  Is  a 
fundament?'  disorder.  It  may  surprise  some 
people  to  know  that  in  the  7  years  between 
the  harvests  of  1932  and  1939.  through  Gov- 
ernment restrictions,  the  acreage  in  17  lead- 
ing crops  harvested  was  reduced  by  47.000,- 
000  ncres.  These  17  crops  are  about  95  per- 
cent of  our   whole  harvested  area. 

When  lend-lease  was  passed  in  March  1941, 
we  undertook  thereby  a  vast  Increased  bur- 
den of  food  production.  Yet  pajTiients  to 
farmers  to  restrict  production  were  not  all 
removed  for  the  two  plantings  of  1941  and 
1''42.  By  1942  we  had  recovered  only  9.000,- 
000  of  these  47,000.000  lost  acres  in  the  17 
leading  crops. 

During  the  past  year  w.  were  saved,  and 
our  allies  were  saved  froir.  disaster  by  the 
superbumper  crop.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  soon. 

194  3    PROSPECTS 

However,  we  have  eaten  oui  way  to  the  end 
of  that  superbumper  crop.  We  may.  there- 
fore, explore  the  prospects  for  the  next  food 
year  that  Is  new  Just  coming  on  the  horizon. 

Two  years  ago,  1  year  ago.  6  months  ago 
you  and  I  warned  that  failure  to  place  food 
prodi'.ction  en  an  equality  with  munitions 
v.'ou:d  bring  disaster.  Last  winter  the  Con- 
gress, your  organization,  all  of  us,  demanded 
drastic  reforms  In  food  control.  Increased 
manpower  for  the  farms,  and  more  farm  ma- 
chinery. We  wanted  to  recover  more  of  the 
47.000.000  lost  acres. 

Following  this  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Issued  a  report  on  "farm.ers'  Inten- 
tions to  plant,"  Indicating  an  increase  of  4 
percent  in  the  acreage  the  coming  year  over 
that  of  last  summer.  The  implication  of  that 
figure  to  the  public  was  a  probable  increase 
of  4  percent  of  food  over  the  super-bumper 
harvest  of  last  year.  We  vitally  needed  an 
increased  production  over  last  year.  But  to 
assure  this  with  normal  yields,  we  should 
have   had   not   a    4-percent   Increase    but    a 


15-percent  Increase  In  planting.  However, 
the  use  of  this  comforting  4-percent  figure 
led  the  country  Into  a  statistical  paradise. 
And  such  is  the  power  of  statistics  that  the 
demands  for  reform  were  flattened  out.  We 
were  told  we  were  alarmists  and  Bomething 
worse. 

We  did  secure  part  reforms.  They  were 
not  accepted  with  the  speed  of  light.  But 
finally  the  War  Department,  after  unkind 
remniks.  gave  concessions  by  deferring  some 
farm  boys  from  draft.  The  War  Produc- 
tion Board  authorized  a  modest  increase  In 
farm  machinery.  One  more  agency  waa 
added  to  the  eight  separate  and  conflicting 
agencies  dealing  with  food.  It  was  all  too 
little  and  too  late. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  has  become  of 
this  statistical  paradise  of  increasing  food 
supply.  To  present  to  you  an  Independent 
view,  I  have  canvassed  the  agricultural  au- 
thorities in  several  leading  farm  States, 
These  reports  Indicate  that  the  4-percent 
lncrea.se  is  likely  to  vanish.  And  the  Indi- 
cation is  that  we  shall  have  a  normal,  not 
an  extraordinary,  yield  like  that  of  last 
year.  If  so,  we  will  have  a  decrease  In  the 
national  grain  crops  of  anything  from  10 
to  15  p>ercent  from  that  of  last  year  The 
outlcxjk  for  whep.t  and  rye  is  certainly  a 
decrease  of  260.000.000  bushels  less  than 
1942,  or  at  least  26  percent. 

We  have  Increased  our  flocks  and  herds 
beyond  our  ability  to  feed  them  without  the 
lest  47,000.000  acres.  The  agricultural  ex- 
perts are  estimating  a  shortage  of  10  percent 
to  15  percent  in  full  supply  of  feed  for  our 
animals  during  the  next  year.  We  can  get 
some  feed  from  Canada.  But  It  appears  that 
wc  will  have  about  exhausted  the  surplus  of 
feed  of  the  whole  North  American  Continent 
during  the  next  12  months.  Already  we  are 
feeding  large  amounts  of  wheat  to  our  live- 
stock and  we  are  using  it  for  Industrial  alco- 
hol. By  this  time  next  year  we  will  have 
little  surplus  of  bread  grains  beyond  our  own 
needs. 

Thus  our  supply  of  food  is  declining  while 
at  the  same  time  the  demand  Is  dangerously 
rising.  And  these  decreases  cannot  be  blamed 
upon  floods  which  have  destroyed  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent,  nor  upon  the  weather, 
for  that  promises  about  normal  crops.  Nor 
can  they  be  laid  upon  the  farmer. 

Tlie  American  farm  folks  are  the  most 
skilled  farmers  In  the  world.  They  produce 
more  per  person  than  any  agricultural  people 
on  earth.  They  have  done  a  heroic  job  in 
planting  this  crop  with  but  little  help.  In 
January  last  they  were  promised  an  agrlctU- 
tural  army  of  3.500.000  city  folks.  But  it  has 
not  arrived  at  the  food  front  yet.  They  must 
be  there  before  the  harvest. 

The  blunt  conclusion  from  all  this  Is:  (a) 
Our  cities  will  have  less  food  supply  during 
the  next  winter  and  spring  even  than  they 
had  In  the  last  few  months;  (b)  we  will  not 
starve;  (c)  we  can.  by  better  crganizatlon 
£.nd  by  tightening  our  belts,  continue  to  feed 
our  allies;  (d)  If  the  war  In  Europe  should 
come  to  an  end  within  the  next  12  months,  we 
should  have  no  consequential  food  supplies 
with  which  to  meet  three  or  four  hundred 
millions  of  starving  people. 

PREPAREDNESS   FOR   THE    HARVEST   OF    1944 

R?medy  for  the  1943  harvest  year  Is  now 
too  late,  as  the  planting  Is  mostly  done.  We 
must  begin  to  build  up  the  harvest  of  a  year 
from  now.    That  Is  In  1944. 

We  stUl  have  time  to  redeem  the  situation. 
If  it  is  to  be  redeemed,  we  mtist  have  far 
wider  vision.  We  must  have  drastic  changes 
in  national  policies. 

We  simply  must  take  seriously  certain  ele- 
mental facts.  We  must  realize  that  the  ma- 
jor burden  of  the  world's  food  front  falls 
on  the  North  American  farmer  and  the 
American  consumer.  We  must  realize  that 
In  peacetimes  en  balance,  v.e  are  a  fcod- 
importlng  country  and  tcday  we  are  blocl:- 
iided  against  many  Imports.  We  must  fur- 
jiish  extra  food  to  our  military  forces.     We 
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n»u»t  hhl[i  ;*r<r<*  Rmomit^  of  fixxl  »o  our  ailiea 
to  isuppiit  tilt-in  ;u  the  witr  UV  must  re  aize 
that  tiuTp  IS  a  niiiKinum  \e.t[  In  lijod  fcr  our 
1  i()  OUtJ  (>'*)  civii:«iis  without  impairing  their 
pir, -rui  aiiU   n>iiral   rebisUince 

Ai.il  v,v  n^ve  alao  piedced  ourselves  to 
hK'  '!  .:-  (jf  millions  of  people  In  thf  world 
ttia!  tacy  *iU  be  rescued  from  the  terrible 
turn  r.c.  wl.irh  b»s  been  brctirht  upon  them 
ly  H  iii'itihti.  ujj  ijif'iu  NV.thout  th!3  Bc- 
ti<  :i.   ir.prc  Wiil   he  no  pi-ace 

VH  «•  n.iui'  K'bi;/!'  ir:rt(  thia  ftxxl  ibortage 
«iil  la  t  f < T  M  niiii.niuin  ni  4.  and  poMtbly 
C  y»    ."      T.K  ^  are  st  ,:;)»m  jus  burdCM. 

TMr    ••<  wrn  TO  imrni 
r-:-   vf^  :.     •■    <,     .     -A-er  to  HlUer. 

our  uwn  cooMitnpUon 


fu,  t; .  •    w .'  .i    (  ..I 

C-i.i  ir. ;.kf  ,-. u. .    : .  ..r   •.' 

tJi.    r  .  (1  f:  ..,'    .;   V.' 

I:,  ii  ,'  •  ul'  Uf  <■  iiiiU  1,: 
due;  i(  ;i  111  11^44.  VV'i' 
He  ui'v  hcatltd  f';;   a 


'iicment.      Ai.d    we 
;.ot  Icf.o  Uie  war  on 

;j     the    llf,  t.I.rrdllou 

.i  u  :    r  (.;:  rut    •  pro- 
!   li     11      U  i.erwlbe 


■Ai  tUl  tj.;Ubt('      We  have 
tiu-  rcMurcfh  lu  Uo  it. 

Ai  a  fojnJ.i!;'  u  f.r  ITiit  Ac  liuiit.  ^;.-'.  all 
thai  luit  47,OuOW'i}  ;i;i.^  L.i>:k  itito  lulliva- 
ti'.u.  To  do  llial.  ULir  au;..  ruiCi  aiu.:l  cc- 
Ckio  whilhrr  thty  w:U  ^(.;;.-  the  mai.pu'Air 
and  fa.-in-UKiciui.LTy  niar.u-'acture  Iinni  other 
ac  Hviilts.  And  wf  nittet  tx'^ui  now  or  a^uin 
It  will  be  too  late  and  too  Imie 

KOxmM   IN   rocm  control 

Orp:ani7ini?  the  focxl  frrnt  means  far  nvrp 
—'  th!>n  Just  Increti.slnp  armige.  m.anpower.  n::d 
farm   machinery        It    also   rrqmrrs   wi  e   co- 
ordination, of  prices,  of  pro<^--Nnrs,  of  diPtnb- 
tiU  rs.  nnd  rnttrnii^.tj. 

A  month  ago  th?-  prrss  rrportt-d  a  .'^pr.krp- 
man  of  the  OtBce  of  Price  Adminl.=;tratir,n  as 
Bnying  "feed  prices  and  tcx  d  distribution  are 
out  of  control  "  It  was  denied  by  another 
spokesman  next  day.  But  thr  second  spokes- 
man had  not  dlscus-sed  It  wl'h  the  hou.-e- 
wives  nor  with  the  farmers  However,  wlu  n 
we  are  (Uhtir.k;  a  war  grief  over  spilled  aiiik 
docd  not  n-.ake  more  milk  Our  question 
must   be.   Where  do  we  go  from   here?  I 

Thrre  Is  only  one  CQur.,e  whicli  will  clear  | 
Up  this  muddle  of  uncontrolled  food  prices. 
local  faniLnes.  profltceruig,  black  markets. 
and  -stilled  farm  production  Tliat  Is  to 
abandon  'he  obMiIet*'  meliiod.s  now  in  ttse 
which  \.erc  pinved  a  failure  in  other  nations 
In  the  last  war,  or  iue  ccp.td  from  the  aritiih 
whose  situauGu  is  wholly  different  from 
curs.  We  .should  stiut  with  the  system 
which  proved  n  success  under  the  Amorican.s 
In  tiic  hist  war  and  improve  it. 

And    let    me    say    this    about    food    control 
uhi.e  we  were  In  the  last  w.ir: 

We  p'eadlly  increased  our  food  production 
We  sliipped  more  food  to  our  Allies  monthly 
than  Is  beiiig  shipped  todny.  We  had  no 
local  famines  in  the  LniUy.1  States  as  we  are 
hav.ni;  uow  We  had  no  black  markets  We 
had  H  people  i5i»alcus  In  a  nioial  ctusade  to 
htip  w.n  the  war  witb  foi)d.  instead  of  lots  of 
ptxjpJe  trying  to  beat  the  game  Including 
the  I>purtmtnt  of  Agriculture,  we  had  only 
23.000  paid  Pt'deral  employees  connected  with 
food  Today  we  have  over  iaoXX>0.  More- 
over, food  prices  r<»e  only  17,9  percent  m  the 
17  months  alter  we  declared  wax  in  1917 
Washington  statisticians  admit  a  rise  of  24  3 
percent  In  the  17  months  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  housfwivw  will  admit  a  rise  of  at  least 
85  percent. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  our  methods  were 
perfect  in  that  war.  We  had  to  pioneer  an 
unknown  field.  Restilts  ought  to  be  better  In 
this  war  and  not  worse 

A     PROGKAM 

But  what  should  we  do  now? 

1  The  first  necessity  is  to  consolidate  all 
•uthorlty  over  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion under  one  single  responsible  administra- 
tor. There  are  too  many  cooks  for  too  little 
food.  Control  of  food  la  now  divided  nine 
WAjf-s   over   the  Department   of   Agriculture, 


the  C-ffice  nf  Pi  ice  Administration  the  Lend- 
Lea.se,  the  Board  of  Eronrmic  W^irlare,  the 
Army,  th-  Navy,  the  Manpower  Commis-sicn 
and  the  War  Pttxluctif  n    Board 

The  recent  addition  of  the  ninth  wheel 
even  throuch  so  able  a  man  as  Mr  Chec,ff>r 
Davis  as  toi  d  Adniinistrst.  t  riKca  riot  make  a 
food  ac.'mi:;. stratum  The  fofxl  ftmctiona  of 
•  11  theft«>  agencies  must  be  moved  Into  his 
ofBce.  He  must  have  the  rlt;ht  to  hue  and 
fire.  The  JiKKl  administrator  mu.<  t  tc  lay  be 
Secretary  oi  Aiinr-jlture  At  d  th-  :m[)<  r- 
tance  of  ford  in  the  nutc  me  of  the  vvai  ;ir,d 
peace  should  bn  recotrn.refj  bv  ins  s;)po',  :it- 
ment  to  tfic  n^  w  Ot'ice  of  Man'-.^v. -r  M-'bilJz.i- 
tKUl 

2.  Decrntraluce  tho  wi.rk  i.r.d<-r  S'ate,  nui- 
nlclpal,  and  eouniy  adnonis'ra'orti  In  m 
other  way  can  farnurs'  an.l  c<ai»umeii»  needs 
be  adjiinted  to  our  varied  local  cinditians 

a.  Incre..»e  the  manpower  on  tlie  fi>.nnn  to 
a  hU;b«r  level  'han  Iwfore  the  war  and  plan; 
forty  or  fifty  million  acres  more  in  1944  thHii 
In  this  year.  On  this  qiicf-tlon  of  na«rpr)W(r 
I  nrer  a  sugsestlon  because  we  must  have 
in'.rr  BklHfd   labor  on   the   farms. 

Public  pressure  upon  our  farm  txjys  to  Join 
the  forces  Is  very  (i^-eat.     They  are  not  slack- 
ers  and    do   not    want    to    be   called    slackers. 
Th"y  do  not  want  their  gates  painted  VfUow. 
They    are    doing    a    great    and    Indispensable 
service      If  we  are  to  save   this  s.tuatlon,   I 
believe   farm    boys   should   be   called    to    the 
Army  from  the  farms  Immediately  after  this 
harvest;   that  the  farm  boys  should  be  called 
up  from  Indu.siry;  that  they  should  be  given 
Bome    military    training.     Then   as    many   of 
them  as  are  necessary  should  from  time  to 
time  b«»  ordered  back  to  the  farms  with  their 
uniforms.     They    should    receive    their    pay 
from    the   farms,   and    not   the    Army      They 
should  be  sub>ect  to  call  In  national  danger. 
That    would    give    dignity    to    their    service 
They   could   constitute   a  grfnt   national   re- 
atrve   both   for   prodtiction   of  food   and   the 
direct  m.htary  eflcrt. 

4  Agrkultiu-al  machinery  on  an  average 
lasts  about  12  years  Theoretically,  about  1 
year's  supply  or  one-twelfth  of  our  machinery 
has  been  used  up  through  suppression  of 
manufacture  It  vrill  also  require  great  ad- 
ditlona  to  handle  tills  extra  forty  or  fifty  mil- 
lion  acres   in    1944 

5.  Abolish  the  system  of  retail  and  whole- 
sale pncc  ceilings.  It  begins  at  Uie  wroi.g 
end.  Price  fixing  In  a  great  foe)d-produc- 
Ing  country  must  begin  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  farmers,  and  controls  proceed  front 
there  on  by  regulation  of  the  trades  against 
profiteering  Prices  rose  less  when  this  sys- 
tem was  applied  In  the  last  war  thr.n  they 
have  under  the  present  retail  ceilings.  We 
must  re^rulate  the  flow  of  water  at  tlie  ncizle 
Instead  of  chasing  the  drops  from  the  shirwer. 

Tills  present  price  system  Is  sttolng  farm 
production      It  is  not  stopping  Inflation 

6.  Ask  the  farmers  to  appoint  their  own 
war  committee  on  prices  and  do  a  little 
collective  bargaining  with  them  in  fixing 
prices  The  .so-called  parties  should  be 
abandoned  for  the  war.  Prices  to  the  farmer 
must  Include  floors  as  well  as  ceilings.  Prices 
should  be  fixed  that  will  take  InUj  account 
labor  and  otlier  costs,  and,  above  all,  that  will 
stimulate  production. 

Such  a  revolution  In  the  price  system 
would  save  a  few  tens  of  thotj.sands  ut  police- 
men. It  is  difficult  to  catch  an  economic 
force  with  a  policemen  any  way. 

7.  Ratior.s  should  be  set  to  balance 
consumption  to  production.  It  only  adds 
muddle  to  put  the  ration  higher  than  the 
available  supplies.  And  it  brings  great  in- 
Jtistice.  for  soine  people  get  tloe  ration  and 
some  don't.  We  should  simplify  the  whole 
rationing  business  by  over  50  or  60  percent. 
It  can  be  done  by  decreasing  the  number 
and  variety  of  articles  rationed  and  by  ex- 
cluding all  absolutely  nonessential  food  from 
rationliig. 


It  would  certainly  give  a  mighty  lift  jf 
stiiit  to  tie  tKHisewife  and  to  the  groctr 
Also  it  v,LOi'l  .'uv'--  s»m;c  of  their  t.me  I  ir 
('tiu'-r  war  duties.  Also  a  K''^'d  '•^'■y  to  c.ieck 
innatinn  1i  to  let  food  luxu-irs  go  to  the 
hl'thest  btf'.der  That  would  'pi'ot  off  «pn  -e 
r;  "ev  srul  ee*  it  itito  channels  where  the  S')- 
p«Tcet.t  pn  tit  taxes  can  bite  inu^  it. 

8  We  ali<  uld  rccognlae  that  processing  ai  d 
distributing  fotxls'are  righteous  and  i.rcei- 
I  tt'.-y  caliinKS  Thousands  of  small  fii  ms  a  e 
Leu.^  drivm  out  of  businc.  s  It  w^u.J  he  p 
win  the  war  If  lelt-nli  ij  rf!n;:r..i  in  our  fv^od 
rconomv  were  fn^prnded  fr  the  rttuaMoT 
We  sho'.i'd  f«mh!i,«h  war  mmn' ifee»'  Iti  pll 
t!v  ;  •'  revsiiH'  and  dl'trlbutlng  trades  They 
!••■'  I  t  '  k.eti  tiiajMr  rtuponn.o.iiiios  n 
kecpiiig  th.;  i:.--v  .1  f  i.d  n.iO  .,  .,  r,,  ti  ■  iit-ot 
•pota.  Th'-y  c  '.::!  r'eativ  atA.^t  8'ate  ut  d 
local  ofllclals  in  pcilicuig  the-  tr .  dea  T.u  y  Ua) 
have  sons  in  t^e  war.  They  ari  Ju&t  a*  pi- 
tricrlc  men  as  lawjers  and  economists  Th  y 
are  the  only  people  who  know  how  Thtif 
liitcrrst  Ls  to  stamp  oi  t  black  m.arkets  Ai  d 
their  profits  can   be  absolutely  controlled 

Eiiforci*  tjie  condlti<'in  of  dealers'  llcens'.'s 
so  that  tl  ey  may  de.il  only  with  anoth.T 
liccn.sed  dealer  and  then  dj-cct/thc  rallwa /s 
and  truck'  to  trBnsp<,rt  only  for  llcensid 
dealers  This  would  «top  mo*t  of  the  black 
markets 

9  Such  a  system  will  avoid  subsidies  eith?r 
to  farmers  cr  the  trades  or  the  consumeis. 
Subsidies  v.ill  not  stop  Inflation.  Subsidi'^s 
are    a   delayed    aggravation 

The  New  York  Times  properly  says  they 
"do  not  In  the  least  deal  with  primary 
causes.  They  are  like  cleaning  n  room  by 
sweeping   the   dirt   under   the   bed." 

And  whr  is  supposed  to  benefit  by  sub- 
sidies? It  is  supposed  to  be  the  worker,  but 
the  worker  is  also  the  taxpayer.  So  ''-.  the 
farmer.  And  taxes  are,  sooner  or  later,  In- 
creased by  Just  the  same  amount  as  the  sub- 
sidy. Subsidies  consist  of  taking  money  out 
of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  Into  another 
with  an  Ihuslon  attached  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  reduced.  It  Is  both  more 
painful  and  more  costly  to  take  money  out 
of  the  tax  pocket  than  It  is  to  get  it  out 
of  the  price  pocket.  A  wage  based  on  sub- 
sidy foundations  will  break  down  sooner  or 
later.  Moreover,  svibsldy  money  Increases 
Govemm.cnt  borrowing  and  debt  to  the  banks 
and  that  adds  to  inflation  pressure  Far 
more  serious,  however.  Is  the  restilt  to  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  Price  fixiug  based 
on  any  stich  concept  will  striinple  produc- 
tion. Itr,  operation  In  the  dl.=tributlon  trades 
will  clop,  the  flow  of  commodities  and  w.ll  in 
the  end  Increase  prices  and  black  markrts. 
Likewise,  subsidies  can  become  a  weapon  of 
favoritism  or  of  punisJmunt  in  the  hands  of 
the  huge  bureaucracy.  They  will  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  scandal. 

COKCl-TTSTON 

If  those  broad  lines,  policies,  and  organiza- 
tion be  adopted,  then  fuxl  will  liow  naturally 
from  farm  to  processor  to  wholEsaltr  to  le- 
tailer  and  to  the  consumer  Prices  will  Oe 
better  restrained.  TJicy  will  be  lower,  for  th.e 
black  markets  can  be  blacked  out.  T'le 
housewives  will  have  le.  s  trouble  and  worry. 
And.  above  all.  farm  production  will  be  stim- 
ulated, not  stifled. 

But,  over  aud  beyond  better  methods  oi 
ford  control,  we  must  ab.'olutoly  assure  the 
maximum  production  of  America. 

Let  me  say  again  that  that  Is  the  only  read 
that  leads  to  the  defeat  of  Inflation,  to  de- 
creased hard-ship  in  our  homes,  to  assured 
support  of  our  jeUies,  and  to  peace  for  man- 
kind. 

If  those  In  power  nnd  tli<  se  not  in  p*»wer 
shall  have  wisdom.  in4>l«cable  rtsolve,  a  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  the  tields  of  America  will  liicssom 
With  an  abundant  life  Uiat  will  save  va  t 
human  life  in  a  world  g.ven  to  hutnau  de- 
itructlcu. 


